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E»saT  WinBert — Rural  Electric 
Cooperative* 

KXTENSION    t)K    lU:*/.AiiKS 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMA|^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thnrsdav   Jwi'   4    :'.>^<4 

\!r      BEI-JiMANN       Mr      Si-akcr.     it 
me  t^rrat   plrasvir*    U>  im-si-ul  lour 


wiUiun^  essays  In  a  C(iMi''^t  U.al  tia^i  for 
Us  Uieme  what  eiei;tr;<;t.y  means  i:.  r'lraJ 

arr;us 

This  contest  IS  conduct-f-d  (  ar;;  .m  ar  by 
Nebraska  Rural  ?:iectnc  Couih  :  alives 
and  my  coiiKratulations  go  out  to  these 
orKanization-s  for  the  leadership  Uiey  are 
tak'.UK  in  making  UK  r;!:/,.ns  aware  of 
what  a  blefiSHiK  eleetne:'-.v  h:t.'>  t-«-<'n  to 
tie  farm  family 

'Hie  essays  follow 

\Kii\T    ItlRM,    i::  K   JK:mATION    MKANS    TO    MK 

A  N  1)      M  V      <■''■■  MMUNITY 

(By  N)i<ilne  iS-i-sfi  1'  junior,  Clarkson  High 
SctiLKjl.  cu^r»tfi<>i.  Nebr.;  father.  Stephen  H. 
Cech.  ((riiu.' !.ir,t  r;m moored  by  the  Com- 
h-,i8ker    IMblic    I'.ucr    District.   Columbus. 

Nebr.> 

K'.i^irinty    bas    ),(mi>!uo    our    willing    and 
r.-i  :>•  sf>rv(U!t      Wi'hii.  t.;.<'  last  half  century 

•  ,)  :.iw  dtRc<>v«rti-s  of  ti- .^  remarkable  force 

I.'  •<     t»io    liivojUlon     o!    ni.^.-hlnea    to    utilize 

*      '  f 

thow    fxjwors,    have    (iruVit;'.t     u.'  •:,    Svo.iic    <.u 

thp   prenU'st    wfnidprs   m    tt.c   won.;   "'■    t-"Uiy 

Thi.s  treinendims  advance  Is  e^J>«■^la;!y  evl- 

dc'i.t  on  the  Anu-ncar.  fHriii       H;iral  elenrlft- 

catlon    ha.s   tt!te:<><!    tie    rerthods   of    farmli.g 

throiiphcnit     this     rour.Tv       It     has     r.oievtHl 

•  ■  .o  fanner,  of  njany  bn  k  i)r<- .k;:.f-  Vabks. 
transferring  niie  h  of  the  burden.s  t,.  -  n.a- 
chlnee  With  fcwvr  hours  spent  l. -L.ys 
farn:ier  ha.s  t.lnie  to  b*^  ii  more  active  nieniber 
of  his  church  and  community,  and  to  gen- 
c-a'.!v  Improve  aJ4  a  (  ;ti/<T. 

I  boncKtly  bfllevp  that  electricity  If.  a  ne- 
cessity rather  than  a  Ivixury.  Tins  .an  be 
seen.  quit<>  re-adlly  1:;  !r:'.t'atlon.  The  (■::'■( - 
tlve  puinijo  bftvp  br'-n^rht  water  to  t)r.rs;y 
crops  durUiK  drouKhu•^  thu.s  v:u;tly  ln<  rt-.i.^- 
Inp  t!:o   pr(xlur'„: vlty   of   ;hc   :,•■:.•'. 

Electricity  al.so  prevent  r>-;*-t  '■ ''•'^•'^■■'-  -■■'- 
Inp  tiie  winter  niojiU.s  w!h-i.  fo-a'  lamps  a:,d 
chick  bro'Kiers  are  us<'<!  l"  rin";'-'t^'  v-!!.;jf:a- 
tures 

Th;c  use  of  the  mi'.k'.n^  n.a.  !.lncs  aiid  <-;<-c- 
•r'.r  ccwiiors  further  eTi:ib:>s  the  farmer  tc  l)e 
mcire  IndeiK-ndcnt  W:'b.  t'o-^e  conven- 
iences rrwh  milk  '-an  be  pn-i  .ced  !n  lar^'e 
qua:. Miles   at   a    niui'li    lower   cFt 

It  l.s  extremely  dlfflc\i!t  ro  believe  that  In 
193R  o7,ly  1  otit  of  every  le  fsurnerfi  In  Amer- 
ica had  electric  power  at  tlieir  disposal  By 
19,sn  ft.n  amaztnp  75  percent  .  f  t  lie  farmers 
In  'he  rnlt<»d  suites  were  uslnt-  electrical 
power  ThlR  Increase  w;i8  largely  due  to  the 
RuriU  PnectrincatUin  Act.  wh^ich  provided 
funds  allowing  cltU's.  prlrate  companies,  and 
Other  organb'.atlon.s  to  dlotrlbut*  this  Of-d- 
glven   power  to  rural   area* 

I  had  nerer  fully  realized  Uie  true  Im- 
l"irtjuice  of  electricity  until  a  terrible  snow- 
storm caused  the  Un«B  to  break  As  a  re- 
sult,   I    overslept    because    the    alarm    clock 
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failed  to  rUig.  I  couldn't  fry  an  <-cp,  t.-ast 
bread,  ur  even  enjoy  a  hut  cup  ■  '.  coffw- 
My  mother  couldn't  wajih,  fxx>k  ur  sew.  aiid 
my  stepfather  couldn't  weld,  unload  grain 
or  water  hl«  cattle.  Even  Uie  house  wa^-  cold 
l)«caiiae  our  furnace  Is  electrically  powere.;; 
Those  2  hi  urs  when  we  were  without  elec- 
tric power  '  seemed  an  eternity.  We  were 
lost  Without  our  eltxtrical  conveniences, 
we  along  with  mai.y  other  farm  families  in 
our  community,  were  grateful  for  the 
prompt  REA  servicemen,  who  repaired  the 
difflctilty  in  the  midst  of  th-  storm.  I  real- 
ized then  the  f firmer  of  VKiay  could  not 
exist  without   electricity 

No  life  would  not  be  the  same  today  il 
the  farslghted  men  of  1936  had  not  initiated 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
We  shotUd  salute  this  great  organization 
and  the  manv  men  who.  over  Uie  past  25 
years,  have  had  a  part  In  the  development 
and  building  of  rural  electricity.  I  con- 
sider clectrlcltv  to  be  the  greatest  asset  in 
our  r.ra.  areas  today — second  only  to  Its 
fine    peop.e 


H    rii;ix.;nu:n    .t 
The     p.-sjblen.s 
Etr  .ng   Azr.n 
e 


The   ^K.^|■TH  al  Usks  of  Hctial 

El.ELTRini.  ATtoN 

(By   David    F     Smdelar     I'"     juuiur,    St.    Jo- 
seph's    Mihu^'-v     A  ■aopiny.     Hays,     Kans.; 
father.    I.^-nils    V     Smdelar     Howells     Nebr. 
Contestant   6pon8f)red    by    tlie    Cornhu-ker 
Public    Power    District,    Columbus,    Nebr  i 
The    dlstxltaution    of    electrical    power    can 
be     I   .inpared     to  -the     circulation    of     bh^x-l 
through   the  human   b.  xiy       An  electric   gen- 
RTRU.r    18   like   a   heart,    the   electric   lines   are 
hke    h.  •>  "i    ves-seis       Just    as    bU>od    circulates 
V;,.  ,,;^;.    v:,e    arteries    l- .    carry    nourishment 
I,')"  Uie  ihfTerent  organs  of  the  body,  so  elec- 
trn  :tv    T.    ws    through    the   many   power   lines 
of'  our    Nation    to    provide    neoess;iry    energy 
t..    the    various   organs   of    man's    ci\  nn',at,;  -n. 
mauely,      jjoveriunent.      industry,      business, 
homes,  and  farms 

Farmers  originally  souglit  conue.  :,:on  to 
ele<-trlc  supply  lines  in  order  U  se^-urt  elec- 
tric lig!;tlng  Once  Joined  to  the  pulsaUng 
s.  ur  e  ,.f  !>ower.  they  realized  a  host  of  other 
bene:it.s  They  now"  use  electricity  for  such 
psf-eni.ial.s  and  ojxrations  as  irrigation,  grain 
drying  and  elevating.  auU>mated  grinding 
and  mixing,  welding,  and  for  power  to.. Is  in 
•.he  farm  shop  Besides  these  the  liome 
would  be  Incomplete  without  items  as  eiec- 
tric  ir  .ns.  refrigerat.^rs,  radios,  dryers,  and 
..•hi-rs  t.H:)  numerous  b.  mention  A  yard 
l;ght  greatlv  speeds  up  work  done  at  night 
.and  removes  the  dangers  Involved  In  prop- 
mg  tlirough  a  darkened  yard  A  light  m 
-„he  vard  is  so  useful  that  tx.>day  a  farm  with- 
o...t"..ne  is  an  extreme  rarity  The  heal 
lan,p  IF  extensively  used  by  fiixmers  as  a  pig 
br  "Kler  II  is  claimed  that  at  least  one  ad- 
(i;ii..nal  pig  litter  will  be  raised  If  the  farmer 
u..^.s  the  heat  lamp  properly 

Nearlv  every  dairy  fiirm  has  electrical  scrv - 
;.e  Electric  lights'  are  used  in  the  dairy 
barns  and  milkhouses  where  m.uch  of  the 
work  is  done  l>efore  and  after  hours  The 
use  of  elecUlc  milking  machines  Incre^ases 
pr.xiucllon  and  decrea.ses  lime  and  labor. 
Electric  milk  coolers  retard  spoilii^e  Thus 
consumers  CAn  buy  higher  quality  milk  at 
much  lower  prices. 

Inexpensive  electricltv  is  especially  u,se{ul 
on  p>oulU-y  farms.  Artificial  UlumlnaUon, 
timed  to  automatically  len^rthen  the  day  in- 
side the  poultry  house  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  months,  keeps  egg  production  at 


Guri:^    Uie    enure    yei.r, 
excessive     molslure     ai.d 
.la  fun-ies    prevalent  In  poultry 
houses    are   remedied    by    the    proper    use    of 
electru:   fans       In    the    laj-ger   p,.ultry   ho'^ses, 
hut,>n,auc  feeders  provt  t<-  V)e  prWi-iaw   and 
•useful       A   lune  swilch  controiS  a  sma.l  e.ec- 
trlc  motor  which  drives  a  coi,veyor  providing 
fresh  fexxl  at  projx-r  intervals       Moior-drlven 
egg     clear.ers     and     g-raders     eliminate     the 
laborious   Uisk  o.'  handung  U-.e  eggs  nuinual- 
ly,  fCM-  onlv  a  few  pennies  a  week 
"  Because'cxf  lius  econ.inlcal  eiet.-u-ical  pow- 
er,   farmers    now    jAASsess    r- c.venlences    for- 
merly   known    only    to   city    dwellers       Manv 
have    electrically    healed    homes    which     are 
safer,  cleaner,  and  more  comf f)rtat:e      P'arn.- 
ers  are  now  able  u-  devote  less  ume  u    farm 
production  and  more  Um.e  u>  parncip&tion  In 
community   acUvltlec,     Just  a£   the   circula- 
tory   system    is    neces&tiry    for    a    body    t^     ne 
strong   and    growing     so   rural    electrifiCuU.-.n 
Is  essential  for  a  growing,  pro^esslve  Am.er- 
Ica.     We  will  all  be  pr.-.uder  t-o  be  citizens  <rf 
the  stronger  Nation  we  will  build  with  It. 

The  Valui:  or  Kirai.  Ei  fc-tiification  in  Ottb 

Home  ant,  Comv.i-nitt 
iBv  Audrey  PolaceV.  16  I'.inlor  Pr.. gut  High 
School.  Prague,  Nebr  .  father.  Robert  Poia- 
cek.  Prague,  Nebr —contestant  sponsored 
by  isutler  County  Rir;.l  Publ;  P.'Aer  Dis- 
trict, David   City    Nebr 

Rural  electrihcation  U'  a  f  ar-rew  hmg  pro- 
priun  with  many  dilferent  a.>^pect.6  which  has 
contnbutsed  much  ui  the  well-being  of  a 
l.irge  [Kirtion  of  our  population  Th'^s  pr.,- 
gram  has  bestowed  so  many  human  benef.ts 
u;K,n  rural  and  urban  areas  that  it  can 
L.e  said  that  rural  elecirihciiiior.  is  tru.y  g."-''d 
for  An. erica  It  has  influenced  our  everyday 
li-,'es  b>  gn.mg  man  mere  leisure  time  and 
adding  strength  to  his   hands 

Perhaps   the    greatest   benef.t   of    the    rural 
electrification  program  Is  the  coniribulion  of 
low-cost  elecUlcily    to   America.     Electricity 
is  one  of   our    greatest   resources   made    j«.^- 
sible  bv  rural   electric   Eyst,ems       In   this   age 
of   eleciric   p..  wer    eU-ctricity   is   the   tool   that 
man    use8>to    make    himse.f    'U.e    mister    of 
his    environment.      Ilie    i>e   p.e    wh.^    ir.ake 
use  of  electricity  have  m.ny  slaves  at   their 
command    in    the    form    of    electricity       1-c- 
cause    of    electricity    we,  can    enloy    electr.c 
lighting,    indoor    plumbing     running   ^"''''-^ 
refrigeration,   comfortable  electric   heal    and 
other  conveniences.     Rural   electricity  brings 
ciieerful   light  to  U^e   home  and   farm   bu...:^- 
•hgs    on    winter    nights    and    m-;  rnings       It 
I.ius    provided    many    new    labor-saMng    p.  .s 
for   the   farmer   and   applian.ces   for   his   wife. 
For    Instance,    the    n-.ilkmg    m.achine    speeds 
ri:..irylng    and    an    electric    timer    Is    "used    to 
t  .rn"  henhouse  lights  on  before  d.^wn  t-.    wane 
up  the  chickens  and  start  them^  laying  eggs. 
Only  'With   electricity  provided   by   America's 
rural   electric   systems   can   farmers   c  «r.unue 
t/1  provide  our  population   with   hlgh-quah-.y 
dairy   products,   meat    vegetables    and   other 
f.oods  necessary  to  a  well-fed   healthy  nation. 
Rural  electricity  has  made  work  easier  and 
faster    for    the    farmer's    wife    with    electric 
washing      macbines,      dishwashers,      vacuum 
cleaners.    Ironers.     refrigerators,    stoves      and 
other  appliances.     Eiectrlcai  appliances  have 
made    It   possible   for    a  housewife   to   spend 
fewer    hours    on   daily    chores    and    to    enj.  y 
more  leisure. 

Electricity  Is  also  a  social  influence.     It   is 
used  t^o  clean  air.  conuol  temperatures,  run 
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elevators  and  escalators,  and  turn  gigantic 
machines.  Electricity  helps  man  U)  heal  his 
body,  and  It  even  helps  man  to  spread  his 
Ideas.  Electricity  Ls  responsible  for  our  In- 
struments of  communication  such  as  the 
radio,  telephone,  telegraph,  the  cable,  nvdar, 
and  television.  In  President  Lincoln's  day, 
speeches  t<x)k  weeks  to  reach  al!  parts  of  the 
United  States  by  mall;  today  the  President 
can  talk  directly  to  the  people  whenever  he 
Wishes  to  do  so 

Many  Americans  have  Jobs  and  a  higher 
standard  of  ll^|^g  as  a  result  of  what  rural 
electric  systems  have  done  Rural  Industrial 
employment  with  rural  Income  Wius  created 
by  rural  electrification's  bringing  In  Indus- 
tries. City  residents  have  benefited  from  the 
pro-am  because  rvinil  Income  Is  spent  on 
merchandise  and  other  goods  produced  In 
cities  Rural  electrics  add  valuable  payroll, 
purchasing  p>ower,  economic  stability,  and 
growth  to  areas.  One  fact  about  rural  elec- 
trification Is  that  It  Is  basic  to  the  sound, 
solid  economy  of  our  country. 

America  still  has  a  great  deal  Ui  look  for- 
ward to  In  rural  electrification  beojjuse  the 
electrical  revolution  Is  only  beginning  We 
can  all  look  forward  to  the  future  electrical 
transformation  with  lower  costs  of  produc- 
tion and  higher  standards  of  living  for  every- 
one. Rural  electrification  is  truly  gcxxl  for 
all    America. 


The  'Value  or  Rural  Electsificaxjon  in  Our 

Home  and  Community 
(By  Linda  Borgelt.  16.  Junior,  Snyder  High 
School.  Snyder,  Nebr  ,  father,  Harry  Bor- 
gelt, Scrlbner,  Nebr  —contestant  sponsored 
by  Burt  County  Public  Power  District. 
Tekamah,   Nebr  ) 

Centuries  ago  a  story  was  written  about  a 
man  named  Aladdin  who  had  a  magic  lamp 
which  contained  a  genie.  Aladdin  had  only 
to  rub  this  lanip  to  make  the  genie  appear, 
and  he  would  carry  out  Aladdin's  commands. 
Fanciful  stories  such  as  this  one  have  been 
written  iof  hundreds  of  years  Just  as  these 
stories  ha^  lured  the  Interest  of  people,  elec- 
trical energy  has  fired  the  Interest  of  scien- 
tists and  rhventor^. 

How  limited  were  Aladdin's  powers  com- 
pared to  the  modern  farmers.  Aladdin 
rubbed  and  rubbed  to  entice  his  genie  from 
the  lamp.  Rub  %\\  you  want  Aladdin,  be- 
cause with  the  flip  of  a  finger  we  have  genles 
galore  at  our  corhmand  'What's  more  Im- 
portant Aladdin,  pur  genles  remain  for  more 
than  a  paltry  three  wishes 

Statistics  show  that  electricity  Is  becom- 
ing a  more  Important  factor  In  our  lives 
every  day.  According  to  the  World  Bo<^)k 
Encyclopedia.  90  p«-cent  of  the  homes  in 
the  Unlt«d  States  are  served  by  electricity 
In  1935.  'J^Q  percent  of  the  American  farms 
received  "^W:trlcal  power,  and  by  the  late 
1950's  abo'Qt  95  percent  of  them  were  using 
electricity.  More  than  half  of  these  farms 
were  served  by  REA-flnanced  electrical  serv- 
ice. Aladdln'8  genie  could  never  have 
boasted  about  such  rapidly  growing  statistics 
as  these 

Everything  on  our  farm  is  built  around 
electricity.  The  grain  that  we  plant  has  be«n 
tested  by  electric  machines  The  tractors, 
plows,  planters,  reapers,  oomplckers.  and 
many  more  machine*  which  help  produce  the 
valuable  crot>6  have  come  from  factories 
which  are  powered  by  electricity.  The  crope 
are  Irrigated  by  electricity  powered  pumps, 
preventing  our  crops  from  being  failures. 

Our  livestock  Is  also  dependent  on  elec- 
tricity. Experiments  have  shown  that  when 
livestock  can  eat  at  any  time  of  the  night 
tiiey  gain  extra  weight,  therefore  being  ready 
for  market  earlier.  Many  farmers  have  In- 
stalled electric  lights  In  their  feedlots  for 
this  reason.  The  electric  lights  also  act  as 
"guardian  genles"  protecting  the  liveetock 
from  stray  dogs  and  wild  animals  which 
prowl  In  the  darknesa. 


The  poultry  bams  are  also  lighted  by  elec- 
tric lighting.  A  timer  autcwaatlcally  turns 
on  the  light  In  the  evening,  and  oft  In  the 
morning.    This  increases  egg  production. 

In  our  botnee  the  genie  heats  a  stove  In 
one  oomer  of  the  kitchen  while  it  keeps  our 
food  cool  in  another  comer  We  can  hear 
the  voices  of  friends  and  relatives  from  al- 
most ajiy  place  in  the  world  The  fact  that 
it  fills  our  homes  with  entertainment  and 
the  latest  world  hapj)enlngH  makes  It  ."icom 
more  like  u  genie  tlian  anything  else 

Being  a  20th  century  fann  girl,  electrical 
fxjwer  on  our  farm  hits  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  participate  in  community  activities, 
making  me  a  better  citizen. 


Beth  Israel  Hospital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAViTS 

OF    NKW    Y(JRK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1964 

Mr.  JAVn'S.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  wealth  of  tradition  .surrounding  the 
Beth  Lsrtiel  Hospital  in  Now  York  City. 
a  voluntary  hospital,  which  last  month 
celebrates  its  V.'ith  anniversary'.  OriRl- 
nally  conceived  to  serve  the  lower  East 
Side  of  the  city,  the  hospital  has  prown 
with  the  years  and  with  the  mounting  re- 
sponsibilities which  have  been  thrust 
upon  it.  Its  physical  borders  have 
spread  to  more  than  a  full  square  city 
block;  but  as  a  proKre.ssive  research  and 
teaching  hospital,  its  influence  has 
grown  far  beyond  the  city. 

The  diamond  jubilee  celebration  wa.s 
held  on  May  10,  before  a  distinguished 
audience  of  New  Yorkers.  The  proceed- 
ings in  connection  with  the  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  were  featured  by  an 
extraordinary  series  of  addresses,  one 
of  which  was  delivered  by  Cardinal 
Spellman  and  the  other  by  Charles  H 
Silver,  president  of  tiie  hospital. 

This  hospital  is  a  remarkable  one.  My 
mother  went  to  it,  as  a  charity  patient, 
probably  50  years  ago,  when  my  brother 
and  I  were  young  children,  still  living 
on  the  lower  East  Side.  Beth  Israel  Hos- 
pital has  kept  up  with  the  march  of  time. 
lx>th  in  its  research  work  and  in  its 
teaching,  in  the  most  exemplary  way. 

It  is  a  personal  honor  to  me  to  be  able 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor  this 
great  hospital  on  the  occasion  of  its  75th 

anniversary. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  the  addresses 
delivered  on  that  occasion  by  His  Emi- 
nence Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  and  by 
the  Honorable  Charles  H.  Silver,  presi- 
dent of  the  Beth  Isj'ael  Hospital. 

There  being  no  qftjection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  His  Eminence  Francis  Cardinal 
Spellman,  Beth  Israel  Hospital's  75th 
Anniveii«art  Celebration.  Mat  10.  1984, 
New  Yomc  Cttt 

Seventy-five  years  Is  a  long  stretch  of  time 
by  any  measure,  whether  one  1b  speaking  of 
a  man  or  of  an  institution.  I  was  bom  in 
the  same  year  as  Beth  Israel  Hospital  but  a 
man  at  76,  even  at  his  best,  is  beginning  to 
deteriorate  whereas  Beth  Israel  Is  flourishing 


and  always  Improving.  With  Joy  and  satis- 
faction I  view  and  review  the  growth  ana 
progress  of  Beth  Israel  Hospital.  Refioctlng 
on  its  humble  but  courageous  beginning  on 
the  lower  East  Side  In  1899.  I  rejoice  ui  lta 
recognized  status  today  as  an  outstanding 
medical  center 

On  this  diamond -studded  Jubilee  ol  Beth 
Israel  Hospital.  I  congratulate  your  br>ard 
of  dt'dicatod  trustees  chaired  for  17  years 
hy  my  dear  and  esteemed  friend  Mr  Charles 
silver,  your  medical  and  nursing  st-ads  all 
your  local  employees.  and  df.  died 
volunteers 

(fixing  for  the  sick  and  the  injured  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed  or  color  is  your  pro- 
gram and  your  practice  as  you  bring  nci|?h- 
bors  together  so  intimately  as  to  make  m 
appreciate  that  we  are  all  brothers  serving 
one  another-  living  side  by  side — equal  be- 
fore Ckxl  and  the  law  No  dialog  between 
Christians  and  Jews  eould  be  more  eloquent; 
no  dialog  could  create  better  good  will 
and  foster  mutual  respect  than  has  Beth 
Israel  Hospital  by  Its  silent  and  unselfish 
but  gunvUne  and  effective  care  of  the  people 
of  the  city  of  New  "Vork 

In  accordance  with  Its  notable  purposes 
and  its  high  traditions,  every  Christian  and 
every  Jew  is  treated  at  Beth  Israel  Hospital 
as  more  than  a  member  of  a  g^roup  for  each 
patient  is  an  Individual —each  one  was 
created  in  the  very  image  of  God  in  the 
fiesh--and  as  such  loved  and  respected 

Tonight  a  still  deepej  dimension  comes  to 
mind  to  make  more  meaningful  the  rela- 
tionship between  Christians  and  Jews  one 
routed  not  only  in  our  common  humanity  or 
equal  cltlzensliip.  but  In  a  history  which 
we  share  mysteriously;  our  history  of 
salvation 

.^braham.  the  father  of  the  Jewish  p)eople, 
l.s  the  father  of  all  who  believe  In  the  Living 
God  In  the  goodness  of  God  and  God's  love 
for  men  "Peerless  Abraham.  Father  of  our 
Faith"   the  Roman  liturgy  calls  him 

All  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  and 
p.salmtsts.  all  the  teachers  of  ancient  Israel 
are  the  spiritual  ancestors  of  every  Christian. 
Stranger  still,  tlie  redemption  of  the  world 
and  the  glories  as  well  as  the  failures  of 
Israel  of  old  are  wedded  to  one  another. 

For  this  rejison.  His  Holiness,  Pope  Paul 
VI.  broke  all  precedents  on  his  visit  to  Israel 
and  the  places  made  holy  by  the  Patriarchs 
and  the  Prop)hets.  by  Christ,  the  Divine 
Healer.  And  the  first  Christians.  It  was  a 
pilgrimage  ot  great  spiritual,  ecclesiivstlcal. 
and  historical  significance  and  achievement, 
and  a  harbinger  of  hope  for  peace  and  for 
unity  Since  St  Peter  left  Palestine  to  make 
the  Journey  to  Rome,  Paul  'VI  was  the  first 
Bishop  of  Rome  to  make  the  return  Journey 
Ui  the  birthplace  of  Christianity, 

While  at  Bethlehem.  Pope  Paul  appealed 
for  peace  and  unity  asking  the  world's  pow- 
ers and  their  leaders  to  draw  "from  the  intl- 
miite  depths  of  their  consciences  as  men.  a 
renewed  spirit  of  concord  and  generosity,  so 
as  to  spare  the  world  the  anguishes  of  war" 
By  the  Sea  of  Oalllee.  His  Holiness  released 
doves  symbolizing  the  spirit  of  peace  and  of 
unity  so  urgently  needed  In  one  of  the  most 
tension-ridden  corners  of  the  world  His 
visit  Indeed  Inspired  deep  thought  and  soul 
searching  among  Christians  and  non-Chrls- 
tlans  alike — both  Jews  and  Gentiles  And 
on  this  festive  day  at  history JTor  Beth  Israel 
Hospital  I  recall  and  acknowledge  with  grat- 
titude  that  the  roots  ot  Christianity  are  In 
the  Israel  of  old.  These  roots  are  not  only 
an  historical  fact,  they  are  part  of  the  life 
of  every  Christian. 

Once  a  Christian  remembers  that  his  Di- 
vine Mast«r.  Hta  Mother  Mary,  His  Apostles, 
and  the  Saints  who  walked  through  the 
p>ages  of  thm  •ospals  Mrs  Jews,  the  existing 
relationship  iMtwaen  Chrlsttans  and  Jewi 
becomes  manlfsst.  A  Christian  must  then 
see  In  every  Jew  Christ's  kin  and  thus  his 
royal  kin  too. 


Since  1880  Beth  Israel  Hospital  touches 
the  very  heart  ot  this  great  mystery  of  kln- 
Iblp  conUniilng  to  move  onward  with  Its 
doors  wide  open  making  all  men  neighbors 
fcnd  kin  under  Ood.  ThU  tower  of  light  and 
bope  which  Beth  Israel  Hospital  has  been 
for  countless  thousands  Is  not  the  least 
among  New  York's  many  wonders.  It  is 
gurcly  one  of  the  diamonds  that  gives  luster 
to  the  city  of  the  World's  Fair.  Indeed  the 
motU)  encircling  Uie  unlsphere  might  have 
been  bt)rn  in  the  corridors  of  Betli  Israel  Hos- 
pllii'.     'Peace  Tl-irough  Understanding" 

ADt>RF_ss   BT   Hon    Charles  H    Silver.   Presi- 

DF.-NT.  Beth   I.seael  HosprrAi..  at  75th   An- 

MVERSAKT    Celebration.   Mat    10.    1964 

When  I  was  Just  a  youngster— a  few  years 

a^o     I    used    to    marvel    at    the    wonderful 

wLsdom  and  Importance  of  our  family  doctor. 

He   possessed  the  divine  understanding  of 

a  Moses 

Behind  his  litUe  black  bag  and  steth- 
oscoi>e  was  the  authority  of  an  almost 
le^iendary  hospital  that  was  already  earning 
a  jilace  of  prominence,  amounting  almost  to 
awp,  among  the  fieople  of  the  E^ast  Side 

All  around  us  were  the  sick  and  needy 
Sometimes  I  heard  them  praying  in  the  syna- 
gotfiie.  beseeching  release  from  their  pain  and 
afflictions 

our  hospiUl  was  born  out  of  the  need  of 
lh.«e  people.  Many  oUier  Institutions  were 
elided  U)  them.  More  than  that,  their  faith 
forbade  them  to  enter  one  In  wlxlch  the  f<wd 
violated  their  ancient  Uadltlon  and  where 
Uu-y  could  not  recite  the  sacred  prayers  of 
their  faith. 

rhey  had  come  in  their  hopeful  thousands 
from  every  corner  of  the  earth,  fleeing  {>er- 
secution  and  abuse,  spanning  the  ocean  to 
seek   Uie  shining   [Promise  of  a  new  world. 

But  grim  disappointment  lay  aliead.  Here, 
as  in  the  homeland  left  behind,  mankind's 
oldest  enemies  waited  for  them- poverty. 
Ignorance,  and  disease. 

.So  they  banded  U>getlicr.  40  humble  i)eo- 
ple,  immigrants  and  tlie  children  of  Immi- 
grants, but  master  builders  of  a  better  world. 
One  was  a  tailor,  another  a  peddler,  another 
a  tinsmith.  All  they  could  afford  to  give  was 
only  25  cents  each  In  order  to  raise  $\0  and 
open  a  tiny  clinic 

Their  first  brave  resolution  ends  on  an  In- 
spiring note  of  simple  determination.  In  these 
words 

This  gathering  of  esteemed  Jewish  peo- 
ple Is  here  to  discuss  the  horrtbie  conditions 
existing  for  those  who  wait  indefinitely  for 
medical  attention. 

"Something  must   be   done      We   here   re- 
solve that  a  hospital  be  built  and  its  name 
shall  be  Beth  Israel" 
That  was  the  beginning 

Beth  Israel  soon  became  a  warm  haven  of 
ht'iUth  and  of  hope  to  the  people  around  IV— 
wlrmlng  respect  and  confidence  far  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  Jewish  community.  Its 
nr.nsectarlan  character  was  never  ques- 
tioned by  the  men.  women,  and  children  of 
every  race  and  faith  who  found  shelter  and 
Care  within  Its  corridors. 

My  sainted  mother  lived  long  enough  to 
see  me  begin  my  lifetime  love  affair  with  Uils 
hospital. 

What  a  stream  of  pictures  pass  before  the 
eyes  of  my  heart  as  memory  brings  back 
tiie  early  days  of  my  long  devotion  to  Bet^ 
Israel.  I  recall  so  many  marvelous  thing?, 
R\ich  wonderful,  dedicated  people;  Samuel 
J  Sllberman,  I.  M.  Phillips,  Reuben  Sadow- 
Pkv,  Max  Bteuer,  Judge  Nathan  Perlman, 
isiiac  Oilman,  Saul  Singer.  Judge  Otto  Ro- 
salsky.  David  Podell.  and  so  many  other 
names  that  are  more  eternally  part  of  our 
hospital's  foundations  than  brick  and  beam 
and  girder. 

For  the  stone  and  steel  of  our  rapidly  ex- 
panding structures  represent  only  our  physl- 
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cal  boundaries,  not  the  flesh  and  blood  that 
gives  Beth  Israel  Its  meaning  and  purpose. 
The  soul  of  our  hospital  Is  made  up  of  the 
people  who  work  within  Its  walls  and  those 
who  give  their  support^the  men  and  women 
In  white  our  aids,  technicians,  and  volun- 
teers the  administrative  and  maintenance 
workft-s,  our  trustees,  friends,  foundaUons— 
and  of  course,  the  ever-faithful  assistance 
of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Phllantiiroples, 
that  help  that  comes  to  us  through  our  con- 
stant friend,  the  dedicated  mayor  of  our 
city    and  the  Greater  New  York  Fund. 

There  are  many  honored  guests  among  us 
tonight— but  there  is  really  only  one  guest 
of  honor— and  that  Is  Beth  Israel. 

If  It  were  within  the  power  of  prayer  to 
earn  added  years,  the  richest  yet  for  me 
would  be  those  that  are  stlU  ahead  for  ovu- 
great  hospital. 

I  have  loved  It  and  labored  for  it  during 
T.early  half  a  century.  I  hope  that  my  help 
has  been  of  some  value  In  forming  the  pat- 
tern of  Its  growth.  I  only  wish  thaS^i  could 
have  shared  the  early  vision  of  its  founders. 
Tonight  Is  a  tribute  to  their  courage  and 
s;icrlflce.  their  humanity  and  their  com- 
p;isslon   for  every  other  human  being. 

What  a  heritage  they  have  given  us  to 
share.  Tlie  power  of  science,  the  glory  of 
service,  the  blessing  of  charity,  and  the  re- 
ward reflected  in  the  smile  of  a  sutTering 
man  or  woman  being  nursed  back  to  health— 
in  the  trusting  eyes  of  a  helpless  child  whose 
hurts  are  being  healed 

My  life  and  my  hopes  and  my  dreams  are 
.all  involved  In  the  history  and  destiny  of 
this  hospital.  I  am  very  proud  of  It— and 
proude.st  because — despite  its  dramatic  ex- 
pfinsion— the  biggest  thing  about  Beth  Is- 
rael is  its  heart. 

That  is  the  wav  It  should  be.  That  is  the 
way  this  hospital' began,  and  that  is  the  way 
it  must  continue  to  perform  its  mission  of 
mercv  with  a  divine  gentleness  and  under- 
standing that  Is  far  more  noble  and  beauti- 
ful than  mere  bigness. 

But  the  yeiu-s  ahead  will  bring  that,  too— 
the  golden  years  of  growth  as  we  become  the 
great  new  medical  center  of  lower  New  York. 
Size  Is  Important.  It  means  Increased 
facilities  to  meet  the  tremendous  accelerat- 
ing demands  of  those  areas  we  serve.  But 
size  Is  not  all-lmponant.  It  Is  not  the  only 
harvest  we  can  reap  from  those  forty  25- 
cent  pieces  that  gave  birth  to  this  magnifi- 
cent fulfillment. 

We  have  achieved  something  greater  than 
size.  We  liave  built  a  hospital— you  and  I, 
where  the  patients  are  people,  where  the  doc- 
tors are  people,  a  hospital  where  patient  care 
means  Just  that — patience   and  care. 

We  are  putting  humanity  first  In  our  plans 
for  the  future.  We  are  raising  new  build- 
ings, but  we  are  also  raising  hopes.  Improving 
the  public  health,  pressing  the  cause  of  medi- 
cine forward — and  pushing  death  back. 

Do  you  wonder  that  my  cup  of  pride  and 
gratitude  runs  over  as  I  stand  here  with  all 
of  vou  tonight?  How  can  I  tell  you  what  It 
means  to  me  to  be  part  of  the  Beth  Israel 
family— and  to  Join  In  this  Diamond  Jubilee 
Anniversary  of  a  dream  that  I  worked  for— 
and  have  seen  come  true? 

Faithful  to  that  dream,  we  will  lift  soar- 
ing new  structures  Into  the  skyline  of  this 
amazing  metropolis  as  we  lift  the  hearts  of 
those  who  look  to  us  for  help. 

We  have  spread  beyond  an  entire  square 
city  block.  We  will  soon  go  further  as  we 
near  the  celebration  of  a  full  century  of 
progress.  That  will  be  a  day  of  Joy  and 
glory  like  today — a  day  to  remember  and 
one  I  would  dearly  like  to  see — as  Pome  among 

you  win. 

And  you  will  know  that  this  hospital  s 
founding  fathers — and  the  Almighty  Father 
of  us  all — look  with  favor  upon  the  work 
we  have  done  togethw. 

With  His  help— and  with  yours— Betli 
Israel  will  grow  from  strength  to  strength. 


This  Is  B  time  of  fulfillment  for  our  hos- 
pital. But  even  our  triumphs  are  a  chal- 
lenge— and    they    permit   us    no   rest.      Our 

work  goes  on  within  the  widening  walls  of 
Beth  Israel— 24  hours  a  day — every  day  In 
the  year.  And  thanks  to  you — It  will  go  on— 
and  on —  and  on. 

As  long  as  the  world  needs  love^as  long 
as  mankind  needs  hope — as  long  as  humanity 
needs  healing — so  long  wUl  Beth  Israel  en- 
dure. 

We  have  made  a  pretty  good  beginning 
These  first  75  years  are  only  the  threshold 
of  an  eternal  commitment  to  the  service  of 
God  and  the  perpetuation  of  His  greatest 
creation — 'human   life. 

There  Is  nothing  more  sacred  than  this. 
It  is  the  reason  there  is  a  Beth  Israel  today — 
as  there  was  In  1889 — and  why  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  Beth  Israel. 

Tonight,  we  celebrate  the  turning  of  a 
bright  page  In  the  Beth  Israel  story.  Now, 
another  chapter  begins — and  then  another 
and  another. 


There   Is  no  ending,   only   new  beginnings 
for  all  of  us  (, 


Swedish  ConstitatioB  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OE    ILLtNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  June  6,  the  Swedish  people 
will  celebrate  the  155th  anniversarj-  of 
their  Constitution  and  Flag  Day.  It  was 
in  1809  that  the  present  constitutional 
monarchy  was  established  under  which 
the  Swedish  people  have  flourished  Mid 
progressed. 

Many  in  the  world  regard  Sweden  as 
a  well-organized  and  happy  democracy 
and  there  is  much  interest  In  her  social, 
economic,      and     political     conditions. 
Throughout  her  history,  Sweden  has  fur- 
thered the  traditions  of  freedom,  cour- 
age, respect  for  religion,  high  regard  for 
the  individual,  education,  progress,  and 
peaceful  cooperation.     Her  political  in- 
stitutions, built  on  foundations  of  popu- 
lar  government   and   political   freedom 
which  were  laid  in  primitive  Umes,  have 
had  a  great  influence  on  her  social  and 
economic      forms.     "What      the      world 
learned  from  the  American  and  French 
Revolutions  and  from  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  England  was  not  new  to  the 
Swedish  people,  whose  modem  democ- 
racy has  roots  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  practical 
experiences  of  government  and  individ- 
ual freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  13th  Congres- 
sional District  of  IlUnois  are  proud  of  our 
Swedish  communities.  The  people  who 
came  from  that  coxmtry  to  start  new 
lives  in  Illinois  and  their  children  today 
have  instilled  in  them  these  political  and 
social  forms  and  traditions  ^hich  have 
so  greatly  enhanced  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  advancement  of  my  great 
district.  These  citizens  of  Swedish 
origin  are  our  good  neighbors,  and  we  are 
proud  to  join  with  than  in  commem- 
orating this  memorable  day. 


•v-^ 
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Editorial  ComneBt  on  Supreme  Court  De- 
dsioB  OB  OpcntioB  of  PabKc  ScImmIi 
in  Priace  Edward  Coanty,  Va. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

at   SOUTH    CABOLIMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  4, 1964 

Mr.  THtJRMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
State,  of  Columbia,  S.C,  has  published 
two  outstanding  editorials  on  the  recent 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  Involving 
the  operation  of  public  schools  in  Prince 
Edward  County.  Va.  One  editorial  en- 
titled, "The  Expjuiding  'Courtocracy,'  " 
was  published  in  the  May  30.  1964,  issxie 
of  the  State.  The  other  was  reprinted 
in  the  State  of  May  31,  1964.  and  was 
originally  published  in  the  Richmond 
News  Leader  of  Richmond.  Va.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President,  that 
both  of  these  editorials  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Columbia  (S.C.)   State. 
May  30.  1964 1 

The  Bxpaxdiko  "Courtocract"       * 

Gradually,  and  with  tncreaslngly./<rtsturb- 
Ing  dicta,  the  XJB.  Supreme  Ccrurt  Is  using 
the  iBChooI  Integration  difficulty  to  encroach 
more  and  more  upon  once- revered  local  au- 
thority and  upon  the  prerogatlvee  of  the 
other  eatabllshed  branches  of  government. 

It  waa  not  surprising,  of  course,  that  It 
ordered  the  reopening  of  the  schools  of 
Prtnoe  Edward  County  In  Virginia.  And 
douhtlees  It  should  not  be  surprising  that  In 
so  ordering  it  set  precedents  for  new  Federal 
powers.  But  In  going  beyond  the  principle 
of  integration  the  Court  ordered  the  gruaran- 
tee  of  that  Impossible — "equal  education." 
And  In  doing  that  it  took  upon  Itself  the 
authority  to  decree,  In  effect,  the  levjrlng  of 
taxes. 

What  one  sees  here  Is  simply  the  ravish- 
ing of  basic  constitutional  concepts.  Because 
the  Coiirt  In  1954  accepted  false  and  un- 
workable assumptions,  subsequent  rulings 
have  simply  been  compounding  the  errcM^  of 
tbe  revolution  It  launched. 

For  example,  the  Court  In  Its  1954  deci- 
sion held  that  separate-but-equal  facilities 
were  Inherentiy  unequal.  The  truth  Is  that 
no  two  Institutions,  whether  educational  or 
otherwise,  can  ever  be  precisely  equal  any- 
more than  any  two  Individuals  are  ever  pre- 
cisely equal.  Now  the  same  Supreme  Court 
demands  Negroes  In  Prince  Edward  County 
be  given  an  education  "equal"  to  that  in 
other  parts  of  Virginia — which,  by  their  1964 
reasoning.  Is  impossible. 

There  is  some  basis  in  our  legal  history 
for  court  action  to  counter  acts  taken  to 
avoid  obeying  a  court  order.  And,  In  this 
case,  there  is  some  basis  for  assuming  that 
the  Prince  Edward  public  schools  were  closed 
to  avoid  Implementing  the  Court's  order  to 
halt  the  practice  of  making  pupil  assign- 
ments on  the  basis  of  race  alone. 

By  closing  the  public  schools,  the  school 
authorities  im  Prince  Edward  County,  how- 
ever, did  cease  and  desist  from  the  outlawed 
practice;  I.e..  they  compiled  with  what  the 
Court  actually  ordered. 

This  latest  decision,  however,  goes  far  l>e- 
yond  that.  It  says  the  Federal  courts  now 
have  the  authority  to  require  every  county 
to  provide  an  education  eqiui  to  that  In 
every  other  county — Irrespective  of  resources. 


The  courts  have  the  power,  says  the  Supreme 
Court  In  effect,  to  determine  what  a  ooxinty 
educational  tax  levy  should  be. 

One  could  search  every  word  In  the  Con- 
stitution and  stUl  find  not  the  slightest  au- 
thority granted  the  courts  In  the  area  at 
levying  taxes.  Levying  taxes  Is  essentially 
a  legislative  function;  it  is  a  power' spe- 
cifically reserved  to  the  legislative  branch 
by  the  Constitution. 

Irresp)ectlve  of  the  desirability  or  undeslr- 
abillty  of  integrating  schools,  this  decision 
can  do  nothing  but  lead  to  a  deeper  substan- 
tive evil  than  It  sought  to  cure.  It  strikes 
at  the  vital  organs  of  self-government.  It 
tears  asunder  the  very  heart  of  democratic 
principles  and  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
branches  of  government. 

It  goes  far  toward  establishing  what,  for 
lack  of  a  more  descriptive  term,  a  "courtoc- 
racy" form  of  government  in  this  country. 

Lastly,  there  is  posed  by  this  Monday  court 
order  one  further  question,  if  the  white 
students  in  the  county  refuse  to  attend  the 
reopened  public  schools  and  continue  in- 
stead In  the  private  institutions  they  are 
now  attending,  will  the  Federal  Court  then 
(M-der  these  students  to  attend  the  public 
schools? 

(From    the    Richmond    (Va  )    News    Leader. 

reprinted    In   the   Coliunbla    (S.C.)    State. 

May  31.  1964] 
Virginia  Editor  Foresees  Chaos — Prince  1&>- 
WARS  Dbcision  Played 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
speaking  through  Mr.  Justice  Black,  yester- 
day erected  another  of  its  milestone  deci- 
sions— a  milestone,  that  Is,  to  the  decay  of 
the  Constitution  and  to  the  arrogance  of 
Judges.  I 

This  latest^hapter  in  the  Prince  Edward 
County  case  put  squarely  before  the  Coxirt 
one  of  the  most  profound  questions  of  con- 
stitutional law  ever  brought  before  our  high- 
est tribunal.  In  Us  simplest  terms,  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  the  Federal  courts  have 
power  to  compel  a  local  legislative  body  to 
levy  taxes  in  order  to  perform  a  discre- 
tionary act.  This  was  a  question  that  de- 
manded full  and  serious  exposition,  for  the 
question  was  founded  on  bedrock  principles 
of  American  Government — the  principle, 
among  others,  that  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation Is  tyranny. 

The  Court  did  not  grapple  with  these  prin- 
ciples at  all.  ■  Mr.  Justice  Black's  opinion 
amounts  to  no  more  than  a  bland  assertion 
that  of  course  the  Federal  courts  are  pos- 
sessed of  such  power.  "The  District  Coiurt 
may.  if  necessary  to  prevent  further  racial 
discrimination,  require  the  supervisors  to 
exercise  the  power  that  Is  theirs  to  levy 
taxee  to  raise  funds  adequate  to  reop)en,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  without  racial  discrimi- 
nation a  public  school  system  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward ^County  like  that  operated  in  other 
counties  In  Virginia." 

That  Is  the  heart  of  the  opinion,  wrapp)ed 
up  in  a  single  easy  sentence.  The  Covirt's 
seven-man  majority  did  not  spell  out  pre- 
cisely how  the  District  Court  is  to  accom- 
plish this  unprecedented  step.  "An  order 
of  this  kind  is  within  the  Court's  power." 
That  was  all  the  Court  had  to  say. 

The  mind  spins  off  In  a  dozen  directions. 
The  gist  of  the  Court's  opinion  is  that  "the 
colored  schoolchildren"  of  Prince  Edward 
since  1959  have  been  denied  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  This  Is  because  "Prince 
Edward  children  must^go  to  a  private  school 
or  none  at  all."  while  "all  other  Virginia 
children  can  go  to  a  public  school."  But  our 
own  Virginia  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  has 
ruled  that  under  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  Virginia,  the  State's  system  of  public 
schools  depends  entirely  ui>on  local  deci- 
sions. Within  limits  fixed  by  the  State  Con- 
stitution,   a    county    Is    free    to    operate    no 


schools,  some  schools,  or  very  elaborate 
schools.  This  la  what  emr  highest  stata  ^ 
oourt  held  In  Prince  Sdwmnt  County  v. 
Oriffln.  that  In  Virginia,  the  <^>eratlon  o( 
local  schools  Is  a  local  responsibility.  The 
VS.  Supreme  Oourt.  to  the  layman's  be- 
wilderment.  said  yesterday  that  "We  accept 
this  case  as  a  definitive  and  authorltatlvt 
holding  of  Virginia  law,  binding  on  us." 

But  the  Prinee  Bdward  case  Is  "unique." 
It  has  been  characterized  by  "entirely  too 
much  deliberation  and  not  enough  speed." 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  "colored  children" 
of  Prince  Edward  have  not  been  denied  one 
single  benefit,  opportunity,  or  advantage 
made  available  by  the  county  to  white  chil- 
dren In  some  fashion  perceived  only  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  colored  children  have 
been  denied  "fequal  protection."  This  U 
because  they  do  not  have  public  schools 
while  all  other  counties  do.  But  Prince  Ed- 
ward has  no  control  over  what  all  other 
counties  do.  That  was  the  authoritative, 
definitive,  and  binding  decision  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Supreme  Oourt.  One  travels  around 
In   circles.  * 

So  District  Judge  Oren  Lewis,  who  failed 
wretchedly  in  drafting  an  order  in  the  first 
place,  must  now  try  again.  He  may  "re- 
quire the  supervisors  to  exercise  the  power 
that  Is  theirs  to  levy  taxes."  How  mubh 
taxes?  On  what  property  or  transactions? 
At  what  rate?  If  the  supervisors  refuse  to 
levy  taxes  on  their  constituents  against  their 
will,  are  the  supervisors  to  be  imprisoned 
for  contempt?  If  the  supervisors  resign,  are 
new  supervisors  to  be  similarly  Jailed?  Or 
supF>ose  the  swpervlsors.  thus  Intimidated, 
levy  appropriate  fee,  and  ttiip  resentful 
people  of  Prince  Bdward  refuse  |o  pay?  To 
jail  with  them  too? 

Other  queetkxu  coaie  to  mlndi.  The  super- 
viaors.  under  tkls  JudgmcBt.  may  be  com- 
pelled to  levy  taxee  stifllctaDt  to  maintain  a 
public  acbool  system  "like  that  operated  In 
other  countlee  In  Virginia."  What  other 
counties?  ArllJa«te«?  Fairfax?  Henrico? 
Or  at  the  other  end  of  the  economic  scale. 
Tazerwell.  Scott.  Buchanan  ?  Total  per  pupil 
ooflta  range  from  $170  or  $180  In  some  parts 
of  the  State  to  $400  or  $600  In  others.  In  one 
recent  year,  Arlington  appropriated  in  local 
funds  alone  $383  per  child;  Bdaiuemond 
County  appropriated  $87  per  pupU  only. 

The  anoount  ot  taxee  to  be  levied  Is  a  func- 
tion not  only  ot  the  quality  of  schocrf  to  be 
maintained,  but  also  of  the  number  of  pupils 
to  bo  educated,  the  ratio  of  teachers  to 
pupils,  the  salaries  to  be  paid,  the  frills  to 
be  provided.  It  woold  seem  to  us  Inescap- 
able that  Judge  Lewis,  explicitly  or  Implicitly, 
must  pass  upon  all  of  these  things,  thereby 
assuming  the  roie  not  merely  of  Federal 
Judge,  but  aleo  ot  county  supervisor,  school 
board,  and  school  superintendent.  Who 
elected  him  to  theee  offices? 

With  this  decision,  the  American  Republic 
gllmpeee  what  Jefferson  feared — a  dictator- 
ship Imposed  by  Judicial  oligarchy.  If  the 
Supreme  Coilrt  may  order  a  tax  Imposed  for 
one  pvu-pKwe,  it  may  order  a  tax  Impooed  for 
any  purpose.  Ttkt  principles  of  the  Ootirt's 
1954  decision,  limited  at  the  outset  to  public 
schools,  swiftly  were  extended  to  parks,  play- 
grounds, swimming  pools,  libraries,  bus 
terminals,  and  hospitals.  Many  southern 
communities  are  hanging  back  from  public 
housing  projects,  lest  they  wind  up  with  In- 
tegrated housing  projects.  Are  we  to  under- 
stand that  in  such  communities,  Negro 
plaintiffs  may  now  compel  the  levying  of 
taxes  to  construct  public  housing  facilities 
like  those  of  Boston  or  New  York?  ' 

Only  once  before  In  the  Court's  history 
has  the  Court  attempted  anything  approach- 
ing this  grasp  for  power.  That  was  In  a  bond 
case,  where  certain  constitutional  pyrlnclples 
of  contract  were  Involved  in  the  payment  ot 
a  nonrecurring  fixed  stmi.  Here  the  super- 
visors are  ordered  to  levy  an  unspedfled  tax,  ' 
for  the  Indefinite  future,  to  operate  schoote        f 
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td  undefined  ooet;  under  threat  of  Imprison- 
ment, they  are  ordered  to  perform  a  dUiore- 
Soaary  act  contrary  to  the  eijweesed  wlsties 
oT  their  people.  This  was  the  milestone 
-ftched  yesterday  by  the  Court.  It  Is  a  mlle- 
rtone  that  stands  far  down  a  darkening  road. 
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Good  Off«n$e  and  Defense,  Navy  Buildt 
Two-Way  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALXrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4,  1964 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  San  Diego  Union  dated  May  21, 
1964  and  entitled  "Good  Offense  and  De- 
fense. Navy  Builds  Two- Way  Power": 
GOOD  Oftensb  AND  Dsyxwe*  1  Navt  Builds 
Two-Wat  Powir 


The  Polaris  screen  which  stands  between 
Ufl  and  potential  enemies  1b  growing  thicker 
and  more  effective. 

Our  Polarls-equlpped  submarines,  which 
can  go  anywhere  as  maneuverable  bases  for 
US  power  for  keeping  the  peace,  vrtll  grow 
even  more  powerful  as  an  advanced  type  of 
missile,  the  A-3.  becomes  fully  operational 
this  summer. 

This  year,  16  Polarls-equlpped  subs  are  in 
commission,  and  in  less  than  3  years  we 
shall  have  41— each  quipped  with  16  mis- 
siles. For  these  Polaris  missiles,  any  poten- 
tial target  In  the  world  Is  within  range. 

As  Russia  seeks  -to  develop  its  own  Polaris 
subs  our  development  already  proceeds  on 
the  defensive  Subroc.  a  guided  missile  which 
can  be  ilred  from  a  submerged  submarine 
and  then  fiy  through  the  air  to  the  place 
where  an  enemy  submarine  Is  situated. 
There  It  reenters  the  vrater  to  seek  and  de- 
stroy the  enemy.  With  potential  Russian  de- 
velopment of  lU  own  Polaris-type  under- 
sea weapons  system,  even  more  emphasis 
must  be  placed,  by  our  own  country,  on 
antisubmarine  warfare,  and  the  Subroc  is 
part  of  this. 

As  Kennetli  W.  Belleu.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  recently  said:  "The  necessary 
developments  that  will  solve  all  our  (ASW) 
technical  problems  are  not  yet  completely  In 
focus.  I  can  offer  no  panacea  here — Just 
long,  tiring  research  and  development,  but 
reserch    that   Is    vital    to    our    national   de- 

As  Belleu  said,  "The  ASW  problems— de- 
tection, claaslflcation.  and  deetrucUon— are 
not  simple  problems  to  solve." 

But  solved  they  must  be — for  if  our  Polaris 
Is  a  powerfva  deterrent  in  the  hands  of  a 
people  who  will  never  launcH  aggressive  war. 
a  similar  Polaris  In  the  hands  of  another 
people  could  be  a  truly  terrible  weapon. 

Belleu'e  remarks  show  that  our  defense 
still  requires  the  greatest  of  brainpower  and 
Ingenuity.  Involving  great  dollar  costs  which 
can  be  measured  only  in  terms  of  our  own 
freedom  and  svirvlval. 

It  was  reassuring  to  hear  Belleu  state  that 
nuclear  power,  so  great  an  advantage  to  our 
submarines,  "will  also  become  Increasingly 
important  In  the  propulsion  of  sin^ace  ships," 
and  that  "the  experience  received  In  the 
o]>eratlon  of  our  Initial  nuclear-powered 
ships  a  carrier,  crtUser,  and  frigate,  has  been 
eKcepUonal."  ThU  gives  hope  for  further 
replacement  of  obsolete  ships  with  new  ones 
which  can  travel  quickly,  and  without  worry 
about  fuel,  to  fly  freedom's  flag  wherever 
trouble  brews. 


Hob.  John  E.  Honw  Receivef  Di$tiB- 
gvithed  Stnict  Award  of  the  National 
AttodatioB  of  Small  Ba$uie$$  Inyett- 
ment  Companie*  During  Meeting  at 
Greenbrier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va- 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  4, 1964 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  the  significant 
contributions  of  Hon.  John  E.  Home  to 
small  businesses  in  the  United  States 
have  not  gone  unrecognized.  As  former 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration Mr.  Home  worked  diUgently 
to  aid  smaller  firms  in  their  struggle  to 
achieve  a  progressive  position  in  the  Na- 
tions  marketplace.  He  has  ever  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  the  independent 
businessman.  ,  ^^ 

Now  a  member  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  Mr.  Home  remains 
attuned  to  the  problems  and  prospects 
encountered  as  we  seek  to  continue  the 
business  upswing   enjoyed   over   recent 

months.  ,  ^».    ^       j  ^» 

At  the  midyear  meeting  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  National  Association  of 
Small  Business  Investment  Compames. 
combined  with  the  summer  meeting  of 
that  group's  southern  and  mid-Atlanuc 
regional  associations,  appropriate  hon- 
ors were  conferred  on  this  eflecUve  pub- 
lic servant.  Convening  at  the  beautiful 
Greenbrier  Hotel  in  White  Sulphur 
Springs  W.  Va..  these  respected  orga- 
nizations presented  their  1964  distin- 
guished service  award  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  positive  influence  in 
strengthening  small  business  investment 

companies. 

In  accepting  Mr.  Home  commented  on 
the  rapid  expansion  in  the  small  business 
Investment  area.  .H^  pointed  out: 

The  SBIC  program.  whUe  certainly  not  in- 
evitable, did  have  a  force  all  its  own.  Rep- 
resenting a  partnership  of  the  private  and 
public  sectors  of  our  economy,  it  is  a  logi- 
cal outgrowth  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. Victor  Hugo  wrote.  "Nothing  In  this 
wortd  Is  so  powerful  as  an  Idea  whose  ttme 
has  come."  In  the  America  of  the  1960  8. 
the  "time  has  come"  for  the  small  business 
Investment  company  program 


Previous  worthy  recipients  of  the 
NASBIC  Distinguished  Service  Award 
have  been  RepresentaUve  Wright  Pai- 
MAN  of  Teicas.  in  19«2,  and  last  year. 
Senator  John  Sparkman,  of  Alabama. 

Among  those  present  were  the  presi- 
dents of  the  Southern,  and  Mld-Atlantlc 
Regional  Associations  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Comp€inies'  Lewis  W.  Barron 
and  T.  Eugene  Smith.  Presiding  was 
NASBIC  President  William  E.  Francis, 
and  the  efforts  of  Executive  Director 
Walter  B.  Stults,  and  General  Counsd 
Charles  M.  Noone  lent  much  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  proceedings.  An  honored 
guest  was  Deputy  SBA  Administrator, 
Hon.  Richard  E.  Kelley. 

Mr.  President,  It  was  my  privilege  to 


psuticipate  as  keynote  speaker  at  the 
dinner  program  on  May  29.  and  to  dis- 
cuss various  aspects  of  the  relations  be- 
tween small  business  and  the  Federal 
CJovemment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing materials  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record:  Address  of  Hon. 
John  E.  Home  in  accepting  NASBIC  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award.  May  29.  1964; 
congratulatory  message  paying  tribute  to 
Mr.  Home  from  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson:  resolution  ownmendlng  Mr. 
Home  adopted  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
panies. . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comments  Delivered  bt  Hon.  John  E. 
HoRNE,  Member,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  and  Former  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration.  Accepting  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  or  thr  Nation- 
al Association  of  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Companies 

President  PrancU.  Senator  Randolph,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  it 
Is  not  necessary  that  I  tell  you  how  pleased 
I  am  with  this  occasion.  It  is  an  example  of 
the  compensations  derived  from  public  serv- 
ice  a  reward   that   cannot  be  measured   in 

dollars  and  cents  but  one  that  U  far  more 
satisfying.  ^    ^  ^ 

Thus.  I  accept  your  DlstinguUhed  Service 
Award  with  pride  and  with  gratitude.  And 
I  sincerely  thank  each  of  you  for  this  honor. 
It  Is  understandable,  I  hope,  that  I  recall 
with  some  degree  of  pride  my  work  for  a 
decade  or  so  with  those  on  Capitol  Hill  who 
fathered  the  SmaU  Business  Investment 
Company  program.  I  am  sure  that  Charlie 
Noone  and  Walter  Stults  also  feel  a  sense  of 
satisfaction  with  what  they  did  In  behalf  of 
bringing  this  program  to  life. 

NaturaUy.  any  review  of  the  origin  of  the 
SBIC  movement  and  Its  present  status  would 
Include  such  leglslaUve  giants  as  Senator 
Sparkman,  of  Alabama,  and  Congressman 
Patman,  of  Texas.  President  Johnson  woul* 
also  have  to  be  included.  He  was  majority 
leader,  you  may  recall,  when  the  program  was  - 
enacted,  and  he  made  the  unusual  request 
that  he  be  a  sponsor  of  the  measure. 

Another  who  has  contributed  greatly  to 
thU  program  and  to  the  welfare  of  small 
businesses  generally  is  ypur  speaker.  Senator 
Randolph.  One  of  my  most  satisfying  and 
encoxiraglng  experiences  as  Administrator  of 
the  SmaU  Busmess  Administration  was  his 
constant  support  of  programs  aimed  at  help- 
ing small  Arms.    Every  small  businessman  is 

Indebted  to  him. 

As  you  know,  following  my  appointment  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  I  worked 
from  within  the  executive  branch  for  2  4 
years  in  an  effort  to  help  clear  the  path  of 
obstacles  which  wlU,  in  retrospect,  seem 
small— but  which  loomed  large  to  an  Infant 
trying  Its  first  faltering  steps.  Now,  like  the 
uncle  who  visits  periodically  to  measure  the 
nephew's  growth,  and  marks  the  Inches  on 
a  door  jamb.  I  read  and  relish  the  periodic 
reports  of  your  growth — as  measured,  not  by 
inches,  but  by  new  SBIC's.  new  Investments, 
and    by    those    first,    elusive,    long-awaited 

profits.  _.      X  J 

So  In  a  way.  we  have  both  graduated — 
you  to  the  emmence  of  what  might  at  least 
be  termed  early  adolescence,  and  I  to  the  role 
of  ex-advlser.  And  to  make  certain  I,  am  not 
misunderstood,  I  emphasize  the  prefix  "ex  " 
In  the  word  "exadvlser." 

Opportunity  omnes  to  few  men  to  partici- 
pate in  a  new  and  challenging  endeavor. 
Such  an  opportunity  came  to  you  and  to  me. 
when  we  first  became  associated  with  the 
small    business    Investment    company    pro- 
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gram.  But  we  would  be  making  an  error  of 
Judgment  If  we  conalder  ouraelve*  to  have 
been  indispensable  to  the  birth  of  the  BBIC. 
True  It  U  that  visionary  legislators,  abl* 
businessmen,  sympathetic  regulators,  and  an 
energetic  trade  association  were  all  neces- 
sary. But  the  fact  Is  that  the  SBIC  program, 
while  certainly  not  Inevitable,  did  have  a 
force  all  it  own.  Representing  a  partnership 
of  the  private  and  public  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy. It  Is  a  logical  outgrowth  of  our  free 
enterprise  system.  Victor  Hugo  wrote. 
•Nothing  In  this  world  Is  so  powerful  as  an 
Idea  whose  time  has  come.  "  In  the  America 
uf  the  1960'8,  the  "time  has  come"  for  the 
small  business  Investment  company  pro- 
gram. 

So  I  think  those  who  had  the  vision  to  Ini- 
tiate the  legislation  are  due  credit  They 
remind  me  of  the  point  made  In  a  story  I 
read  on  the  way  about  the  man  who  an.^wered 
the  call  at  the  Maine  revival  meeting  and 
went  to  the  front  of  the  church  t<^  give  his 
testimonial  "I'm  a  sinner,  a  miserable  sin- 
ner," he  said.  "I  have  been  frir  years,  but  I 
never  knew  It  before  tonight."  "Sit  down." 
Slid  hl.s  nelk<hbor,  "the  rest  of  ue  ki.ew  It 
fi'.l  the  time  •* 

President  Johnson  has  declared  this  to  be 
Fniall  Business  Week,  asking  us  "to  partlcl- 
jMte  In  ceremonies  recognizing  the  great  con- 
tribution made  by  the  4  6  million  small  busi- 
nesses of  this  country  ^  our  prosperous 
society  and  to  the  well-being  and  happiness 
of  our  people."  The  purfKiee  of  your  meeting 
may  be  le.ss  to  extol  the  virtues  of  small  busi- 
ness In  America  than  to  celebrate  the  glories 
of  Greenbrier  in  May,  but  It  is  nonetheless 
fortuitous. 

I  have  no  Intention  of  expounding  on  the 
ciintrlbutlons  of  small  business,  but  It  does 
seem  appropriate  to  point  out  that.  In  a 
very  special  sense,  the  Institution  whlck 
you  represent  Is  one  expression  of  the  finest 
which  the  American  experience  has  been  able 
to  produce.  In  our  never-ending  competi- 
tion with  the  forcea  of  communism  and  other 
f'jrms  of  would-be  dictatorship,  we  say  to 
\incommltted  nations  and  to  uncommitted 
minds  the  world  over: 

Look  at  our  capitalistic  system : 

It  Is  not  designed  simply  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Industrial  giant,  but  also  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  small  Independent  enterpreneur. 

It  does  not  Ignore  desirable  social  and  eco- 
iiomtc  goals,  but  makes  It  possible  for  private 
Interests  to  aim  for  those  goals — and  to  make 
u  profit  In  doing  so. 

^  It  does  not  set  up  a  conflict  between  Gov- 
trnment  and  business,  but  rather  devises 
partnerships  so  that  each  may  wtwk  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 

Surely,  the  Small  Business  Investment  Co. 
program  represents  a  manlfleslatlon  of  these 
Ideals — admittedly  limited  In  scope,  admit- 
tedly young  In  years,  but  nonetheless  real, 
and  nonetheless  significant. 

Nothing  I  have  said  has  been  Intended  to 
Imply  that  your  troubles  are  all  behind  you. 
that  the  future  holds  for  you  only  smooth 
sailing  a^id  capital  gains.  I  simply  mean  that 
I  share  the  feeling  of  cautious  optimism 
which  you  demonstrate  by  your  presence 
here. 

For  much  of  the  last  year  I  haviOijeen  in- 
tensely concerned  with  a  flnanclai  Institu- 
tion which  Ls.  in  comparison  with  the  com- 
mercial banking  Industry,  not  much  older 
than  your  own.  I  remind  you  that  the 
savings  and  loan  Industry  has  had  Its  share 
rf  problems — Indeed  as  any  newspaper  read 
knows,  it  still  does.  But  It  succeeded  be- 
cause it,  like  the  SBIC.  meets  a  genuine 
need.  Here,  us  elsewhere  In  life,  that  crlter- 
l')n  la  Ihe  final  test  of  any  commodity,  any 
5    service,  any  Idea. 

Macaulay  said:  "A  sliigle  breaker  may  re- 
rede,  but  the  tide  Is  coming  in."  Let  us  not 
mistake  the  Inevitable  ebb  and  flow  with 
quiescence  or  stagnation.  So  long  as  n\en  of 
good  will,  both  public  and  private,  continue 


to  hamea*  tbelr  resources  and  their  cnerglaa 
toward  the  alms  of  this  program,  the  tide 
wUl  come  m  for  SBIC's. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  streas  something 
that  many,  if  not  all  of  you,  have  heard  me 
•ay  before: 

Don't  become  impatient  with  this  program. 
Few  things  worthwhile  reach  fruition  over- 
night. 

Every  now  and  then  review  the  legislative 
history  of  this  program  If  for  no  ether  reason 
than  to  under8t.and  why  yoti  were  given  birth. 
If  you  adhere  to  the  basic  purpose  that  Con- 
gress hivs  in  mind,  your  friends  tliere  will 
m.ike  amendments  to  the  original  legisla- 
tion as  the  need  is  provetl. 

Work  together  through  your  trade  asso- 
ciation. In  unity  there  Is  strength,  ls_  even 
more  true  of  the  members  of  a  new  Industry 
th.^n  of  an  old  one. 

You  have  an  excellent  tr,\de  a:iS«.>clatlon 
whose  staff  Is  able,  dedicated,  and  knowl- 
edgeable Continue  to  give  them  your  con- 
fidence and  support,  and  they  will  Justify 
yoxxi  f.iH.h  In  them 

At  least  once  a  week  I  have  an  occasion 
to  advocate  to  .lomeojie  the  SBIC  program.  I 
do  s«  eiUhu.siastlcally,  not  because  I  worked 
with  others  Ui  hely  launch  Uie  program  but 
beo«us«  It  Is  n««d«d. 

And  even  though  I  am  no  longer  ofll- 
cla'.ly  conrftcttid  with  the  SBIC  movement, 
I  aliall  always  be  interested  In  It.  It  was  a 
reel  pleasure,  for  ex.-unple,  during  this  last 
year  19«3  and  iy«H—  to  talk  to  friends  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  to  assi.st  in  every  way  I 
could  to  bring  about  the  new  lefislaUoa 
that  Congrvae  Imw  Just  enacted  to  help  your 
progriim. 

In  respect  to  this  logLsUtlon,  I  want  es- 
pecially to  mention  the  very  effective  aid 
given  by  Lew  Odom  at  the  staff  level.  Those 
of  yo^i  who  know  the  details  of  his  efforts' 
will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  they  were  truly 
timely    and    brilliantly    ccjncelved. 

And,  of  course.  I  was  glad  that  the  legis- 
lation authorized  the  SBIC's  to  deposit  In- 
sured funds  In  savings  and  loan  associations 
up  to  the  insured  amounts,  presently  $10,000. 

I  know  that  Q\r\\f.  Foley  and  EMck  Kelley 
were  also  delighted  with  the  new  legislation. 
It  will,  in  my  opinion,  prove  to  be  a  real 
stimulant  to  the  growth  of  the  SBIC  pro- 
gram. 

I  will  continue  to  be  helpful  in  any  way 
that  I  can. 

Again,  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  this 
honor.     It  Is  one  that  I  shall  ala-ays  cherlsli. 


W.\ltf:r  B.  STXn.Tft. 

Executive  Director.  National  Axaociation. 
Small  Business  Investment  CompanteM, 
the  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Sprln{fS, 
W.  Va. 

The  distinguished  service  award  which  the 
National  Association  of  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Companies  Is  presenting  to  John  E. 
Home  for  his  contributions  to  American 
■mall  business  ts  a  well  deserved  recognition 
for  his  outstanding  contributions  to  this 
country's  small,   independent  enterprises. 

In  a  career  of  dlstlngul.ihed  public  service 
John  made  a  One  record  as  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Defense  Plants  AdmlDlstratlon  and 
as  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  Join  with  you.  and  I  am  sure  with  many 
thousands  more  in  extending  sincereet  con- 
gratulatlorvs  to  Mr.  Horne  ou  receiving  this 
honor. 

,  Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

Resolution  by  ttii:  Nationai.  Association  or 
y.  ''^MALL    Business    Iitvestmbnt    Companits. 
CotrvrtTED  n«  a  Bttstne.ss  Meeting  in  the 
CiTT  or  New  Yobk 

Whereas  the  small  business  Investment 
company  program  has  become  an  Increas- 
ingly stgnlflcant  part  of  tills  country's  grow- 
ing economy  through  the  supplying  of  ven- 


ture capital   to  America's  small   buslnc 
and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Jc4in  E.  Horne,  hi 
his  eervloe  to  the  VS.  Government  and  sp*. 
ctfloally  in  hie  eapcM^ty  as  AdminlBtrator  of 
the  Small  Buslneee  Administration  did  by  ))|g 
steadfast  devotion  to  the  interest  of  small 
business  oonccrns  and  the  small  business  in. 
vestment  C(,)mpany  program  demimstrate 
himself  to  be  an  outstanding  leader  in  tbe 
cau.se  of  econo«nlc  opportunity  for  small 
busli^ees;   and 

Whcrefis  during  his  earlier  dlstlinrulshed 
s«'rvlce  to  the  V 3  Senate,  Mr  Home  also  de- 
voted his  t4tlent«  and  his  efforts  U)  the  wel- 
fiixe  of  IndeptMident  business:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Rpsolvrd.  Tliat  the  National  Asstx-i.itlon  of 
Sniall  Business  Investment  Companies  in 
grateful  recognition  u^  a  true  friend  presents 
the  NASBIC  Distinguished  Service  Award  to 
the  HiHiorabls  John  E  Horne  In  acknowledge- 
ment of  Its  deep  appreciation  for  his  accom- 
plishments on  behalf  of  America's  small  busi- 
ness and  for  his  coi»trlbutlons  to  the  small 
bu.siness  Investment  ctunpimy  program. 

ITili  reeotuUoB  approved  unaatmously  by 
the  memberKhip  of  tJje  NatloEud  A«sociatlo«i 
of  Small  Bustnrss  I':vestnaent  Companies  on 
December  12.  19W.  and  presented  Ui  Mr. 
Horne  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Vii  ,  on 
May  29,  19«4 


Foreign  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 


I 


or  KANaAS 
IN  THE  HOUSJE  OP  kia^  RESENT  ATI  VES 

Thursday,  June  4.  1964 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  Sfieaker.  with  the  for- 
elKn  aid  bill  .soon  cominp  up  for  coivslder- 
atlon,  we  arp  reminded  of  the  public 
protest  and  indignation  expressed  last 
year  over  wliat  many  deem  to  be  a  waste- 
ful, iiicfllcient  foreign  aid  program.  ThJ» 
indignation  may  be  fostered  by  the  needr 
less  waste  apixirent  In  many  UB.  blun- 
ders, but  Its  proijer  basis.  In  my  opinion, 
rests  In  the  peneral  apprehension  that 
too  many  American  tax  dollars  are  spent 
abroad  for  purposes  which  do  not  con- 
tribute to  our  national  interest. 

The  national  good  to  be  obtained  from 
our  foreign  aid  program  Is  embodied  in 
the  generally  recotrnlzed  Idea  that  our 
own  welfare  and  .■■wrurlty  in  this  dynamic 
world  will  rest  in  part  on  the  existence 
of  a  world  of  free  people.  Believing  that 
any  nation  given  a  free  choice  in  the 
matter  will  chooee  the  way  erf  freedom,  t 
we  are  anxious  to  protect  tt«  legitimate 
rlRht  of  self-determination,  to  Insure  Iti 
free  choice,  bjMnMilating  It  from  the  eco- 
nomic hard.shlp  and  misery  that  Invites 
Communist  cticroachment. 

What  Is  disturbing,  ho-wever,  is  that 
while  our  purpose  is  noble  our  patent 
failure  to  effectuate  it  is  appalling. 
Prom  194«  to  19<M.  we  have  expended 
over  $103  billion.  Why  then  do  people  to 
whose  countries  we  give  millions  of  dol- 
lars bomb  our  embassies,  bum  our  flags, 
and  demonstrate  against  us?  Can  we 
really  say  that  more  people  are  free  or 
that  we  as  a  nation  are  more  secur'e  be- 
cause of  it? 

It  Is  no  wonder  the  American  public  is 
indignant.    Somehow  in  our  eflort  to  im- 


orove  the  hard  lot  of  the  common  man 
we  have  failed.    The  good  will  we  would 
generate  to  the  people  of  the  world  has 
not   filtered    down.      It    is    an   unhappy 
naradox  that  our  dollars  are  doing  more 
l^rm  than  good,  and  it  is  noteworthy  the 
American    people    would    attach    some 
blame  for  this  paradox  to  their  own  Oov- 
emment.     Clearly,  they  have  a  right  to 
nrottsst  improper  sj^ending.    They  are  not 
against  foreign  aid.     They  only  oppose 
waste  and  do  properly  ask  that  our  for- 
eign   aid    program   be   streamlined    and 
practically    administered.      In    a    recent 
editorial   In   the   Ulysses    <Kans.)    News. 
Mr    Jay  Baugh  suggests  we  study  for- 
eign aid  from  one.  and  only  one.  objec- 
tive    "the  protection  of  our  own  Nation 
and  our  own  economy."    There  is  a  gieat 
deal   to   be  said   for  this   pracUcal   ap- 
proach, and  In  the  end  It  would  prob- 
ably benefit  foreign  nations  as  much  as 
the  United  States.    As  a  reminder  to  all 
Members  of  Congress  that  the  public  has 
not  ceased  to  be  concerned  over  our  for- 
eign aid  program  and.  as  is  so  often  the 
case  continues  to  point  at  the  chief  rea- 
son ifor  its  past  failures,  I  recommend  a 
reading  of  Mr.  Baugh's  editorial: 

Ltts  Make  FoRMCif  Am  Practical 
President  Johnson's  request  for  foreign  aid 
Is  before  Congress,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  things  that  should  be  considered  seriously 
about  this  foreign  aid  money.  They  all  Ijoll 
down  to:   Lets  be  practical  for  a  change 

Apologies  for  the  State  Department  and 
foreign  aid  point  to  great  accomplishments 
of  foreign  aid,  but  they  are  not  apparent  In 
a  realistic  sense.  A  case  In  point  was  an  in- 
terview last  week  with  Mrs.  Gandhi,  daughter 
of  Prime  MlnUter  Nehru  of  India.  She  com- 
mented that  the  United  States  Is  loelng  the 
good  will  of  India  because  of  Washington's 
•favoritism  toward  Pakistan"  In  India's  dis- 
pute over  Kashmir 

So  we  are  "losing  the  good  will"  of  India. 
Since  1861  the  United  States  has  made  loan 
and  grant  commitments  to  India  totaling 
J5,800  million.  Thla  is  »5.800  million— but 
It  has  not  bought  friendship  in  India.  In 
fact  when  the  so-called  neutrals.  India 
among  them,  met  in  Belgrade  to  discuss  all 
the  nations  not  neutral,  they  found  it  pref- 
erable In  their  conference  report,  to  offend 
the  United  States  rather  than  Russia.  May- 
be they  Just  considered  It  safer. 

Every  nation  the/e  had  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  US  foreign  aid.  It  is  true  also  that 
very  little  of  our  foreign  aid  ever  gets 
down  to  the  people  of  these  poor,  oppressed, 
primitive  countries,  whose  friendship  we  try 
to  buy.  It  goes  to  entrench  existing  powers, 
provide  standards  of  living  those  rulers  were 
never  accustomed  to  before  and  is  generally 
thrown  around  with  gestures  of  contempt  for 
us  patsies  who  are  silly  enough  to  throw  It 
around 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  United  States 
Is  loved  by  any  other  nation,  especially  by 
those  to  whom  we  have  contributed  our  bil- 
lions We  finance  almost  alone  the  United 
Nations,  where  every  newborn  nation  of 
African  and  Arab  nomads  has  the  same  voting 
power  that  we  have.  In  Africa,  through  the 
United  Nations,  we  poured  money  Into  the 
defeat  of  the  only  friend  we  had  in  the  whole 
continent. 

How  long  we  are  going  to  continue  to  be 
such  a  patsy?  Far  better,  we  should  study 
our  foreign  aid  from  one.  and  only  one,  ob- 
jective: the  fMXTtectlon  of  our  own  Natlcai 
and  our  own  economy. 

Let's  be  practical,  for  a  change. 


"The  American  Way  of  Life"— The  Pro- 
-am of  Freedom's  Foundation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtrrH    CAKOLINA 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  4,  1964 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  long  been  impressed  with  the 
activities  and  programs  of  Freedom's 
Foundation,  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa,  This 
outstanding  organization  is  dedicated  to 
the  important  task  of  trying  to  main- 
tain the  American  way  of  life.  In  view 
of  the  worthy  aims  of  this  organization 
and  Its  great  work  In  behalf  of  freedom, 
I  feel  honored  to  be  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Freedom  s  Founda- 
tion, at  Valley  Forge. 

The  May-June  1964  issue  of  the 
Sojourner  carries  in  its  columns  an 
article  by  the  vice  president  of  Freedom's 
Foundation,  at  Valley  Forge,  Gen.  Bruce 
C.  Clarke,  retired.  enUtled  "The  Ameri- 
can Way  of  Life."  This  article  explains 
the  purposes  of  Freedom's  Foundation 
and  the  nature  of  the  work  performed  by 
this  organization  In  the  interest  of 
promoting  the  American  way  of  life.  It 
also  sets  forth  details  of  the  plans  of 
Freedom's  Foundation  to  broaden  its 
programs  and  activities  by  establishing 
the  American  Freedom  Center. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  important  article  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
so  that  the  Members  of  the  Congress  may 
have  the  benefit  of  this  information  on 
the  work  of  Freedom's  Foundation,  and 
particularly  on  the  plans  to  establish  the 
American  Freedom  Center. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Amuucan  Wat  or  Urn 
(By  Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  retired,  vice  presi- 
dent.    Freedoms     Foundation    at    Valley 
Forge ) 

(During  the  dark  days  at  Valley  Forge, 
General  Washington  issued  this  order  to  his 
subordinate  oommandera  "Impress  on  the 
mind  of  every  man,  from  tlie  first  to  the  low- 
est, the  importance  of  the  cause  and  what  It 
is  we  are  contending  for.") 

niEEOOMS     rOUNDATION     AT     VALLEY     FORGE 

Freedoms  Foundation  was  founded  In 
1949  to  underglrd  our  constitutional  Repub- 
lic and  combat  the  Increasing  threat  of  com- 
munism to  the  American  way  of  life. 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  is  chairman  and  Her- 
bert Hoover  Is  honorary  president.  Dr.  Ken- 
neth D.  WelU  33d  degree  U  president. 

Nonprofit,  nonsectarlan.  nonpartisan, 
and  nonpolitical,  the  foundation's  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  encourage  all  Americans  to  under- 
stand and  defend  the  rights,  freedcMns,  and 
responsibUltlee  they  enjoy  as  Americans 
under  our  constitutional  democratic  form  of 
govemmwit. 

Using  the  free  enterprise  principle  of  in- 
centive and  reward.  Freedoms  FoundaUon 
conducts  an  annual  national  awards  pro- 
gram based  on  the  American  credo  which 
reaches  Into  Main  Street,  U.S.A.,  encourag- 
ing and  stlmulatlag   citizens  of   every  age 


level  to  think,  write,  speak,  and  act  In  behalf 
of  the  American  way  of  life. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  national  awards 
program  in  1949,  over  1  million  entries  have 
been  received  from  students,  teachers,  busi- 
nessmen, ministers,  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  writers,  broadcasters,  actors,  civic 
leaders,  communities,  schools,  colleges,  com- 
panies— from  Americans  in  all  walks  of  life. 
During  this  period  over  14,000  Individuals, 
companies,  organizations,  and  communities 
have  received  Freedoms  Foundation  awards 
which  are  In  the  form  of  cash  awards  of  $50 
to  $5,000,  George  Washington  Honor  Medals, 
plaques,  teachers  medals,  freedom  libraries 
and  student-teacher  pHgrlmages  to  Valley 
Forge  and  other  historic  sites. 

THE    AMERICAN    CREDO 

The  heart  of  the  purpose  and  the  concept 
of  Freedoms  Foundation  and  its  national 
awards  program  is  the  American  credo: 

The  American  credo  is  not  something  that 
can  be  fully  comprehended  by  a  glance.  It 
requires  study  because  It  embraces  the  very 
foundations  of  our  way  of  life  and  the  genius 
of  the  American  system  of  goverrunent.  It 
is  underlined  by  a  statement  of  the  responsi- 
bility placed  upon  each  of  tiB  who  is  privi- 
leged to  enjoy  the  political  and  economic 
rights  which  our  Constitution  guarantees. 

In  1960,  Khrushchev  said.  "The  children 
of  present  day  America  will  live  In  a  Com- 
munist state."  He  has  never  retracted  that 
statement. 

Speaking  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  Octolier  26, 
1963.  then  Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
said,  "We  can  t>e  certain  the  Communists 
have  not  abandoned  their  dream  of  world 
domination." 

Even  the  casual  student  of  conununlsm 
is  well  aware  that  the  basic  poUtlcal  and 
economic  rights  of  the  American  credo  do 
not  exist  in  communistic  controlled  coun- 
tries. Has  not  Khrushchev  boasted  that 
these  rights  wUl  not  always  be  enjoyed  by 
our  children? 

One  of  the  purposes  of  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation as  expressed  by  its  charter  is: 

"To  create  and  build  an  understanding 
of  the  spirit  and  philosophy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Bill  of  Righto  and  of  otir  In- 
divisible bundle  of  political  and  economic 
freedoms  Inherent  In  them." 

Freedoms  Foundation  has  been  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  Its  charter  for  16  years. 
It  has  been  very  successful  within  its 
resources. 

COMPLETION     OF     THK     AMERICAN     FRKEDOM 
CXKTER 

The  awards  programs  have  produced  an 
extraordinary  collection  of  OTlginal  materials 
on  American  principles. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  trustees  of 
the  foundation  have  envisioned  a  permanent 
center  where  this  vast  wealth  of  material 
would  be  readily  available  for  study  and  re- 
search— the   Americen  Freedom    Center. 

In  1960,  a  campaign  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  first  unit  of  the  center,  the 
Martha  Washington  Btiildlng,  was  under- 
taken. 

On  January  3,  1964,  General  of  the  Army 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  chairman  of  Freedoms 
Foundation,  appointed  me  chairman  of  a 
national  committee  to  raise  funds  for  the 
completion  of  the  center  and  to  establish  an 
endowment  fund  to  assure  the  perpetuity  of 
the  foundation  and  the  American  Freedom 
Center.  A  goal  of  $7,600,000  has  been  set; 
$3  million  for  buildings  and  furnishings,  an* 
$4,5(X),000  for  endowment. 

The  center  Is  planned  to  consist  of  nine 
buUdlngs.  This  wiU  provide  a  specialized 
research  center  and  school  for  resident  grad- 
uate studente.  foreign  students,  teachers  and 
all  others  engaged  In  research  and  study  In 
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the  American  ByBtem.  It  wUl  house  vUltors 
attending  seminar  and  lecture  programs  and 
provide  a  rallying  point  t(x  all  the  active 
f  orcee  of  freedom. 

THK  CONBXSSIOKAI.  MXSAI,  OF  HONOa  OSOVE 

Tto  honcx'  the  more  than  8,000  men  who 
hold  the  Nation's  highest  military  recogni- 
tion, the  Medal  of  Honor  for  "conspicuous 
gallantry  and  Intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  lUe. 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  In  action 
Involving  actual  conflict  with  the  enemy." 
Freedoms  Foundation  Is  now  constructing 
In  connection  with  the  American  Freedom 
Center,  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
Grove. 

Ptfty-two  acres,  encompassing  streams  and 
hills  hallowed  by  those  efirly  patriots  who 
suffered  and  died  for  the  cause  of  freedom, 
have  been  set  aside  as  a  permanent  park,  one 
section  for  each  of  the  60  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico.  Here,  a  tree 
win  be  marked  for  each  honored  recipient, 
and  In  an  appropriate  building  will  be  housed 
the  records  of  their  heroic  deeds. 

In  launching  the  program  for  the  American 
Freedom  Center.  General  Elsenhower  had 
this  to  say ; 

"Are  we  reluctant  to  do  our  part  In  trying 
to  persuade  our  fellow  workman,  our  asso- 
ciates at  the  conference  table.  In  a  business 
meeting,  or  In  any  other  meeting  that  we 
should  work  harder  at  being  truly  patriotic 
dedicated  American  citizens?" 


Ifliports  of  Ball  Bearingt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   80ITTR    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1964 

Mr.  BE31RY.  Mr.  Speaker,  receiltly  I 
inserted  into  the  Congrbssional  Record 
for  the  information  of  the  Members  a 
newspaper  release  to  show  that  the  Jap- 
anese bearing  industry  plans  to  increase 
exports  during  this  year  by  10  percent 
over  last  year.  Since  placing  this  ma- 
terial Into  the  Congressional  Ricoro 
along  with  a  plea  for  the  preservation  of 
oiir  domestic  industries.  I  have  received 
from  the  Foreign  Trade  Committee  of 
the  Anti -Friction  Bearing  Manufacturers 
Association,  figures  which  are  even  more 
alarming.  I  would  like  to  insert  at  this 
point  portions  of  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived just  recently  from  Mr.  Stuart  H. 
Smith,  chairman  of  the  foreign  trade 
committee  of  the  association.  Excerpts 
from  the  letter  follow : 

Total  Imports  erf  ball  bearings,  roller  bear- 
ings, steel  balls,  and  rollers  In  the  year  1963 
were  up  19  percent  from  1962,  for  a  total 
of  119,384.853.  Now  this  figure  Is  strictly 
the  Import  price,  that  is.  the  invoice  price 
paid  by  the  importer,  and  does  not  Include 
duty,  ocean  transportation.  Insurance,  cus- 
toms Brokerage  fees,  or  any  other  additives. 

The  first  quarter  figures  as  released  by 
The  An  tl -Friction  Bearing  Maniifacturers 
Association  at  the  spring  meeting  at  Sea  view 
recently,  for  the  sales  value  i>er  man-hour 
of  employment,  was  $8.98  in  the  American 
marketplace.  This  means  that  the  imports 
at  Invoice  value  replaced  2,158,670  man-hours 
of  the  U.S.  labor.  If  we  calculate  that 
the  average  man  In  the  Industry  works  40 
hoTUS  a  week.  50  weelcs  in  the  year,  or  2,000 
hoiirs  a  year,  this  is  1,079  man-years,  or  full- 
time  employment  for  1,079  people  for  1  year. 


Knowing  full  well  that  the  sale*  price  of 
ttaeM  products  In  tlM  United  States  must  be 
increased  by  customs  duties,  ocean  freight, 
lns\irance,  brokerage  fees,  sales  expense  In 
the  United  States,  warehousing  expense,  and 
some  profit  to  tbs  Iznportsr,  the  Impact  on 
sales  of  the  industry  and  productive  man- 
hours  Is  evep  greater.  If  we  mark  up  the 
Imports  for  these  costs,  by  60  percent  to  ar- 
rive at  a  selling  price  m  the  United  States — 
and  my  personal  opinion  Is  that  this  is  low — 
we  would  have  a  sales  value  of  $39,0©a,795. 
and  the  same  calculations  as  above  would 
show  us  a  loss  of  3.239.732  man-hours,  or 
1,618.68  man-years. 

Inasmuch  as  Imports  are  selling  in  some 
Instances  as  low  as  40  percent  below  the  nor- 
mal domestic  market  pricing,  you  can  see 
that  this  $29  million  could  be  moved  up  very 
appreciably.  To  get  a  directly  comparable 
figure,  you  coxild  probably  figure  that  these 
Imports  replace  in  the  neighborhood  of  $40 
million  worth  of  product  at  normal  domestic 
prices.  Then  If  you  carry  through  the 
calculations,  you  would  have  about  2^00 
man-years  of  unemployment. 

The  worst  offender  on  the  Increase  of  mar- 
ket situation  is,  of  course,  Japan.  They  first 
Invaded  this  market  in  1958  with  some 
$18,000  worth  of  product.  By  1962  Imports 
had  reached  $6,430,000,  and  in  1963,  $9,401.- 
000.  Incidentally,  these  figures  were  taken 
from  official  governmental  releases  In  Japan. 
If  you  take  a  good  look  at  those  two  flg\ires 
you  win  see  that  imports  In  this  1  year's 
time  from  Japan  increased  approximately  60 
percent,  and  of  course  the  increase  from  1968 
to  1963  Is  astronomic. 

An  interesting  corollary  is  that  Japanese 
exports  to  all  of  the  nmrkets  of  the  world. 
Including  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
were  $22,374,000  in  1962,  and  $26,800,000  in 
1963,  or  an  Increase  of  only  atx>ut  16  percent. 
In  1962,  28.74  percent  of  the  exports  from 
Japan  of  bail  and  roUer  bearings,  steel  balls 
azul  rollers,  to  the  total  workd  market,  came 
to  the  United  States,  whereas  In  1963  the 
United  States  received  35  08  percent  of  their 
total  exiK)rts  of  these  same  products.  Im- 
ports for  the  first  quarter  of  1964  in  total  are 
$6,372,072  versus  $4,313,124  for  the  same 
peciod  in  1963,  or  an  mcrease  of  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  for  these  products. 


An  Example  of  the  Orderly  Life  as  S«l 
by  the  Amifh 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or    PENNSTLVAJflA 

IN  TIIE  house  of  representatives 

Thursday.  June  4. 1964 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  face 
of  the  wave  of  lawlesvsness  sweeping  so 
many  of  our  urb«ui  areas  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  be  able  to  report  that  Laxicaster 
County,  Pa.,  in  my  congressional  district, 
remains  relatively  calm. 

Perhaps  the  equanimity  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  coimtry  st^ma  largely 
from  the  ^presence  of  so  mai^  citizens  of 
the  Amish  sect  In  our  midst.  Certainly 
they  afford  us  a  dally  example  of  frugal- 
ity hard  work,  and  a  determination  to 
mind  their  own  business.  In  addition, 
it  is  comfoiting  to  observe  that  they 
never  attempt  to  indoctrinate  anyone 
with  their  philosophy  but  seem  content 
to  let  the  propagation  of  their  faith  rest 
soley  on  precept  and  example. 


It  may  surprise  mamy  people  outside  ot 
Pennsylvania  to  learn  that,  despite  ru- 
mors to  the  contrary,  these  good  peopI$ 
have  doubled  their  population  in  tt» 
last  30  years.  This  is  a  clear  demonstra* 
tlon,  In  my  opinion,  that  a  way  of  Itfi 
predicated  on  an  abiding  faith  in  Ood'i 
word,  the  claims  of  the  atheists  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  is  conduclre 
to  survival. 

The  June  2  Issue  of  the  Lancaster,  Pa., 
New   Era   edltoralizes   on   the   life   and 
times  of  these  hardy  souls  and  I  would 
commend  the  article  for  your  perusal; 
Amish  Valxixs  Set  Examplx  for  All 

Instead  of  taking  our  older  order  Amish 
neighbors  for  granted,  as  people  who  live  a 
horse-and-buggy  way  of  life  and  nothing 
more,  we  can  regard  them  with  new  under- 
standing and  appreciation  for  what  they 
represent  In  this  world  of  shifting  values. 

These  peace-loving,  quiet  Americans  w«rt 
here  before  there  was  a  Lancaster  County. 
They  are  staying  here  in  the  hurly-burly  of 
the  20th  century,  holding  to  their  centuries- 
old  tradition. 

A  series  of  article*  In  the  New  Era,  ending 
today,  brought  out  some  surprising  facts 
along  with  a  review  of  various  phases  ot 
Amish  activity.     For  instance: 

Old  order  Amish  populatiop  here  bu 
nearly  doubled  in  20  years,  rather  than  de- 
cllnlng  as  some  persons  had  surmised.  TTie 
Amish  have  been  able  to  maintain  their  way 
of  Mfe  with  some  adaptations,  despite  being 
surrounded  by  the  great  changing  modern 
world  with  its  many  innovations.  And  farm- 
ing continues  as  the  No.  1  Amish  occupa- 
tion, although  members  are  taking  other 
kinds  of  work  to  earn  a  living  and  possibly 
amass  enough  to  buy  a  farm. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Amish  community 
is  growing  and  remains  strong,  actually 
strengthens  our  entire  county.  For  ths 
Amish,  with  their  own  strongly  disciplined 
way  of  life,  are  essential  elements  in  the 
moral  and  economic  health  of  Lancaster. 

They  are  dlfTerent.  In  many  wajrs,  from  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  fellow  Americans 
who  live  around  them.  But  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's great  secreU  of  success  Is  In  its  di- 
versity, and  in  the  ability  of  the  many  di- 
vergent strains  to  live  together  in  amity. 
The  Amlshman  asks  no  more  than  to  follow 
his  reJlglotis,  law-abiding  way  of  life  as  he 
learned  it  from  his  ancestors;  he  in  turn 
will  try  not  to  influence  another  to  his  way 
of  thinking. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  seeing  the  Amish 
going  their  quiet  ways  In  their  horse-drawn 
buggies,  or  nuinnlng  the  plow  behind  a  team 
In  the  fields,  that  we  sometimes  faU  to  rec- 
ognlEe  fully  how  much  of  an  example  they 
set  for  others. 

They  and  Innumerable  other  Lancast**" 
countians  are  keeping  alive  the  lessons  of 
olden  times — love  thy  neighbor,  share  thy 
bounty  with  those  lees  fortunate,  respect  the 
Ufa  and  property  of  another,  live  In  peace 
with  your  fellow  man. 

These  precepts  are  so  firmly  a  part  of  most 
of  us  that  we  fcannot  envision  a  life  without 
them.  Yet.  these  valuee  are  disappearing  in 
many  parts  of  the  Nation.  There  is  violence 
in  the  land,  in  the  big  cities — New  York. 
Philadelphls.  and  others  -that  Is  taking  lives 
and  smashing  property  as  gangs  run  rampant 
through  the  streets. 

In  New  York,  brutality  and  violence  spread 
terror  through  vast  nslghborhoods.  In  Phil- 
adelphia, feverish  attempts  arc  being  mads 
to  ctirb  the  gangs.  In  all  too  many  parts 
of  the  Nation,  law  and  order  are  trampled 
under  the  heels  of  ilesparados. 

We  can  b*  thankful  for  our  Amish,  and 
for  the  peaceful  pattern  of  their  existence. 
They  help  aaake  Lancaster  County  what  it  Is 
today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 


or    SOUTH    CAKOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1964 
Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  Piesidcnt,  I 
have  been  impressed  with  another  out- 
standing article  by  Mr.  Thurman  Sens- 
ing as  published  in  the  Times  and  Demo- 
crat, of  Orangeburg,  S.C,  on  May  31, 
1064  The  article  is  enUtled  "Public  Is 
Going  To  Have  To  Demand  the  Inside 
Stories  "  and  is  concerned  with  ellorts 
within  'the  National  Government  to  coyer 
UP  and  suppress  information  which 
should  be  avaUable  to  the  American  pub- 
lic 

i  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
ceUent  arUcle  be  printed  in  Uie  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Public   Is   Ooing   To   Have   To   Demand   ths 
iNsrox  Stobixs 
(By  Thurman  Sensing) 
If  the  American  biu-eaucracy  had  lU  way, 
the  public  would  know  nothing  of  Govern- 
ment   activities    save    the     Information    re- 
leased   m    publicity    handouts.      The    funny 
business    going    on    In    Washlni?ton    would 
never  come  to  the  attention   of  the   voters 
and  taxpayers. 

Nowhere  is  thU  attitude  more  clearly  re- 
vealed than  In  the  case  of  the  U.S.  State 
Department.  It  has  a  pa-sslon  for  sweeping 
its  scandals  under  its  own  rugs  and  gen- 
erally withholding  from  the  public  informa- 
tion that  should  he  available,  to  all. 

The  State  Departmmfs  attitude,  which 
Includes  massive  resentmmt  ol  the  American 
press  was  clearly  revealed  in  a  recent  speech 
in  Boston  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Robert  J.  Manning,  head  of  the  Department's 
Public  Affairs  Section. 

-The  press,"  he  declared,  "wants  to  know 
a  great  deal  more  than  do  the  people  in  whose 
name  it  acts.  The  freedom  of  the  press  to 
print  without  fear  of  reprisal  •  •  •  can,  II 
improperly  or  unwisely  used,  run  contrary 
to  an  equally  ba«lc  part  of  the  public  in- 
intcrest;  namely,  the  ability  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  carry  out  the  peoples  business  of 
defending  our  interests  abroad  and  guarding 
the  Nation's  security."  .    .  ,,, 

Tills  statement  Is  an  insult  to  the  Intelii- 
geiice  of  the  American  people.    Who  can  be- 
lieve, for  example,  that  the  activities  of  Alger 
Hiss,   once   a   high    ofBctaJ    of   the    Stat*   De- 
partment,   would    eventually    have    been    re- 
vealed by  the  Department  lUself?     As  for  de- 
fending  U.S.  interests  and  the  Nations  se- 
curity   it  is  incredible  that  a  State  Depart- 
ment   official    would    have    the    boldness    to 
make  such  an  assertion  after  It  promoted  the 
cause   of   China's  Communists    as   "agrarian 
reformers"   and   accepted   Fidel   Castro   as  a 
g.KXl    democrat.       The     State     Departments 
an.ilysls  of   oversea  prqblems  has   been   shot 
through   with   error,   if   not   worse,   and   only 
acUve  press  criticism  has  helped  even  more 
terrible  mistakes  being  made  by  policy  plan- 
ners. 

The  truth  U  that  the  bureaucrats  want  to 
cen.sor  the  facts  and  silence  criticism  of  Gov- 
ernment. They  ♦ant  a  protective  shield 
around  their  doings.  The  only  newsmen  they 
like  are  pe*  newsmen. 

This  was  ably  brought  out  earlier  this 
year  when   Clark  B.  MoUenhoff.  one  of  ths 


best  invtwttrattve  reporters  in  Waslitogtosi, 
eave  tbe  annual  William  Allen  White  me- 
mortal  ItctxM*  at  tbe  University  of  K«««^ 
Mr  MoUeoboff  rightly  stated  that  ow  form 
at  govsromset  "»  oontlngent  "P^VT^^JJ^ 
formed  public  with  the  «•»»«  *^ J««^**t^ 
the  Govsm»ent  Is  doing  '^^^.J^^^ 
critldM  what  the  Government  is  <»<'tn«_^  ^e 
gave  an  accurate  and  alarming  report  on 
what  the  Federal  bureaucracy  is  doing  today 
to  create  a  "I^»deral  propaganda  office.  He 
told  how  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has 
insUtuted  a  geetapo  directive  to  military 
officer  "to  dl«»ura«e  circulation  of  the^^^ 
of  persons  who  dissent  from  'the  departinent 
line-  "  He  told  of  Mr.  McNamara  s  so-called 
economy  move  aimed  at  creating  "»  single 
pre«  office  for  the  $50  blUlon  a  year  Defense 

^jKSw'lmportant  fact  brought  out  in  his 
speech  was  government's  use  of  favored  re- 
porters who  would  parrot  whatev«-  they  were 
told  by  administration  hislders.    Mr.  Mollen- 
noff  cited  the  case  of  Otto  Otepka,  the  State 
Department  security  officer,  who  was  bounced 
from  his  Job  for  being  too  vigilant  in  track- 
ing down  security  risks  In  the  Department. 
"More  outrageous  than  the  State  Depart- 
ment's action,"  he  said,  "has  been  the  press 
performance.     Some  newsmen  acc^ed   the 
State  Department  philosophy  that  dissenters 
like  Otepka  should  be  squelched,  and  Oon- 
grees  barred  frt>m  the  facts."    Mr.  MoUenhoff 
also  deecribed   the  importance  of  the  press 
having  access  to  the  facts,  as  In  the  case  of 
the     controversial     TFX     aircraft     contract 
amounting  to  $5  billion,  so  that  the  public 
can  decide  whether  favoritism  has  been  prac- 
ticed and  ooloseal  sums  of  taxpayers'  money 
wasted      The  value   of   a   vigilant   press,   he 
said   is  that  "we  can  make  bad  public  officials 
toe  the  line  or  risk  exposure  and  ouster." 

Of  oourse  that's  Just  what  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy seeks  to  avoid.  It  wants  to  treat 
the  public  business  as  if  it  were  the  bureau- 
crats' private  business.  If  big  Government 
is  ever  to  be  brought  under  control,  the  pub- 
lic win  have  to  demand  that  Che  propaganda 
agencies  be  closed  down  in  Washington  and 
the  thought  controllers  sent  packing. 


fVclal  had  urged  Mrs.  Marlow  to  have  a  

out  o«  the  line  and  to  be  but*  tbm  kids  were 
barefoot.     In  other  words,  live  It  doiwn. 

B«t  Mrs.  Marlow.  who  evidently  hasn't 
been  boning  up  on  wsrs  oti  poverty,  said  t4is 
strangs  thing  was  that  "we  didn't  even  feel 
like  we  were  In  poverty."  And  Mr.  Martow. 
who  was  transplanting  tobacco  wh«x  a  iw- 
porter  got  to  htm,  said  he  expecU  to  clear 
about  $1,500  over  and  above  all  expenses  this 

•What  we  need , right  now,"  he  said,  "Is 

^  Perhaps  President  Johnson,  whose  talent 
for  getting  things  done  Is  legendary,  will 
produce  the  rain.  If  he  can,  the  rest  o«  the 
war  on  poverty  should  be  a  cinch.  Mean- 
while, however,  the  Marlow  story  deepen* 
a  small  shadow  of  doubt  which  had  already 
crossed  our  mind.  Could  there  PO«»*>ly  J^ 
something  Just  a  little  bit  phony  about  this 

war? 


New  Re*ort  Hotel  Is  Ecoaomk 
Skanfri-La 


War  on  Poverty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

OF    IOWA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4. 1964 
Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
coRD  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from' the  Washington.  D.C..  Evening  Star 
of  Thursday,  May  28,  1964: 

War  on  Povebtt 
The  poor,  it  is  said,  will  always  be  with 
us  And  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  doubtless  will 
always  be  with  the  poor.  Which  may  or  may 
not  be  a  comforting  thought  to  the  William 
David  Marlow  family. 

The  Mariows  were  visited  by  President 
Johnson  and  Unda  Bird  at  their  home  near 
Rocky  Mount,  N.C.,  on  May  7.  Since  the 
■tory  and  pictures  appeared  hundreds  of 
people  have  driven  by  to  see  the  house,  many 
of  them  shining  their  heaAlghts  in  at  night. 
One  day  the  Mariows  counted  146  carloads 
of  people,  A  woman  visitor  wanted  to  buy 
the  bed  on  which  the  President  and  his 
daughter  had  sat.  offering  a  complete  bed- 
room suite  for  It.  Mrs.  Marlow  wouldn't 
trade.  She  said  "It's  too  good  a  sleeper- 
There  also  seems  to  be  a  rather  large  ques- 
tion about  the  target  chosen  for  this  par- 
ticular presidential  mission.     A  county  of- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOltA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1964 
Mr    EDMONDSON,  .Mr.  Speaker   to 
show  how  our  depressed  areas  react  when 
a   project   of   the   Area   Redevelopment 
Administration  gets  underway.  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  artrcle  ap- 
pearing in  the  Sunday.  May  10.  issue  of 
the  Oklahoma  Ranch  and  Farm  World. 
This  project  was  an  ARA  industrial  loan 
of  $650,000  to  help  build  a  new  resort 
and  recreational  f aciUty  near  Afton,  the 
project  to  provide  141  new  jobs  for  ^' 
Employed   workers   in    the   State.     The 
newspaper  devoted  a  full  page  to  an  iUus- 
trated   feature   arUcle.  called   the   new 
resort  facility,  an  "Economic  Shangri- 
-La "  and  said  the  new  ARA  project  would 
mean  much  added  income  and  jobs  m 
the  county. 

The  text  follows; 
New  RESORT  Hotel  Is  Economic  Shangri-La 
(By  Herb  Kamcr) 
GRAND  LAKK.-ARA,  Initials  of  Area  Re- 
development Administration,  mean  many 
?MnS  to  many  people,  ^o  some  it  meam. 
low-cost  financing  for  s  needed  business. 
TO  oSers  it  may  mean  Ju«  another  Govern- 
ment program  using  taxpayers'  money 

But  to  1  great  portion  of  the  populaUon  of 
Ottawa  and  Delaware  Counties,  surrounding 
Mo^y  island  on  Grand  Lake  of  the  Chero- 
kees,  ARA  has  another  meaning 

It  means  a  coUege  education  for  the  Wds^ 
it  means  an  added  bedroom  and  bath  to  a 

farmhouse.  .  ^      ,» 

It  means  extra  off-the-farm  income.  It 
means  staying  on  the  land  and  among 
friends  and  relatives. 

All  these  things  became  possible  when  ^ 
plush  $1  million  Shangri-La  Hotel  opened  for 
business  early  In  May. 

ARA  figures  prominently  hi  the  Shangri-La 
story  because  without  Federal  funds  it  would 
fiot  have  been  buUt. 

Frank  Richards  erf  Franklin  In%%Btment 
Corp  ,  Oklahoma  City,  started  the  ball  rolling 
when  he  became  convinced  there  was  a  need 
for  thU  kind  of  reeort  faculty  mi  Grand  Lake. 
He  contacted  A.  Gaston  Franks.  Muskogee. 
field  coordinstor  for  ARA  In  Oklahoma,  wh* 
explained  to  him  the  necessary  procedure  for 
securing  an  ARA  loan. 
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RlctaaitlB  lecuned  It  would  be  necewary  for 
a  parent  company  to  Iiave  at  laaat  6  percent 
of  It*  own  money  Inveeted.  So.  the  Shangri- 
La  Corp.  came  Into  being  with  the  neceaaary 
tunHa.  But  since  ARA  wlU  loan  only  65  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  a  facility,  more  help  waa 
needed.  The  Northeast  Oklahoma  Develop- 
z»eiit  ABSOclatlon  entered  the  picture  with 
♦100.000  and  private  inveetors  put  up  an- 
other 1200.000.  Thla  amounted  to  35  percent 
Of  the  needed  million  and  since  the  appli- 
cation satisfied  ARA  that  It  would  create  a 
minimum  number  of  new  Jobe.  the  appUca- 
tlon  for  a  teSO.OOO  Federal  fund.  20-year  4- 
percent  loan  was  approved. 

Following  completion  of  the  facility  by 
Shangrt-La  Corp..  It  was  leased  to  Oem  Mo- 
tels. Inc.,  for  operation.  Veteran  lodge  man- 
ager Horace  Clark  Is  resident  manager.  He 
successfully  ran  a  similar  mountain  resort  In 
Tennessee  for  14  years  and  another  resort  In 
California  before  taking  on  the  Job  of  run- 
ning Shangri-La. 

"Well  start  the  season  with  66  employees 
with  a  payroll  of  about  $250,000  annually. 
We  expect  to  double  this  amount  during 
peak  seasons."  Paul  Craig,  manager  of  the 
resort's  marine  facility  said. 

Who  are  the  peopW  behind  the  scenes  who 
will  make  the  resort  function?  They  are 
housewives,  mothers,  young  men  and  wo- 
men, farmers,  local  merchants,  and  others 
coming  from  all  walks  of  local  life. 

Por  JoAnn  Arrott.  it  meant  coming  home 
to  Falrland  where  she  was  reared.  She's  In 
charge  of  dining  room  personnel  and  for- 
merly had  the  same  Job  with  Hotel  Safari  In 
Scottsdale.  Arlz. 

Bob  Davis  who  ran  Baker's  Cafe  In  Afton 
for  years,  heads  the  kitchen  with  10  employ- 
ees. 

Many  are  going  to  work  outside  their  home 
for  the  first  time.  One  is  Refa  Mayfleld.  who 
decided  to  apply  for  a  position  of  day  hostess 
after  a  family  conference  with  her  husband 
and  five  children.  "We  have  a  son  who'll  be 
entering  college  in  3  years.  My  husband  used 
to  have  a  blacksmith  shop  in  Falrland.  but 
Is  now  working  at  the  Goodrich  plant  In 
Miami.  We  Just  have  not  been  able  to  save 
ansrthlng  toward  a  college  fund  for  the  kids 
up  to  now."  Mrs.  Mayfleld  said. 

"I  was  a  little  apprehensive  at  first — after 
all  I've  been  a  housewife  for  17  years.  But 
my  husband  will  be  at  home  with  the  chil- 
dren during  the  day  as  lie  works  a  night 
shift,  so  we  believe  it  will  work  out  alright," 
she  said. 

For  20-year-old  Marsha  Phoenix,  being  a 
hostess  meant  a  change  of  employment. 
She's  a  trained  beautician.  "But  I  got  tired 
of  fixing  hair  all  day." 

Delbcrt  Messlmore.  living  on  a  farm  near 
Bemice.  was  home  planting  corn.  Working 
as  a  mechanic  means  full  employment  for 
him  and  a  chance  to  keep  his  farm  going. 
It's  a  double  wind/all  for  them  as  Mrs.  Messl- 
more Is  a  full-time  housekeeper  at  the  hotel. 
Wesley  Wentworth  living  near  Grove  goes 
to  work  as  harbor  master  each  day  in  his 
boat — "It's  5  miles  by  water,  but  18  miles  by 
road,"  he  said. 

Wentworth  lived  in  Tulsa  for  years  and 
was  an  oil  well  drilling  contractor.  "But, 
I  like  boa,ts  and  water,  so  last  February  we 
moved  and  I  got  out  of  the  drilling  business." 
Working  at  Shangri-La  Is  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity for  19-year-old  Benlck  Kreger  who  is 
putting  skills  learned  at  Okmulgee  Technical 
College  to  good  use  &a  an  electrical  mechanic. 
His  parents  live  in  Miami,  but  Renlok  lives 
in  a  nearby  lake  cabin. 

John  Painter,  president  of  Farmers  State 
Bank.  Afton.  svuns  up  the  general  feeling 
of  local  •  merchants  toward  the  new  resort 
Indxistry. 

"We're  happy  as  can  be.  Best  thing  that 
has  happened  around  here  for  years.  It  has 
wiped  out  any  sign  of  unemployment.  Oh. 
there's  a  few  chronic  loafers,  birt  anybody 
who  wants  to  work  now  has  an  opportunity," 
Painter  said. 


■me  same  attitude  was  reflected  by  nier- 
chants  up  and  down  Main  Street.  Budnesa 
is  booming.  And  Shangri-La  business 
touches  other  towns  as  well.  An  example, 
Clark  said.  Is  all  hotrt  laundry  U  done  by  a 
firm  in  Pryor.  "We  deal  with  local  concerns 
whenever  possible,  and  so  far  have  been  suc- 
cessful In  keeping  the  business  In  the  local 
community,"  he  said. 

Shangri-La  Is  but  one  of  72  ARA  projects 
in  Oklahoma  since  the  law  waa  enacted  2 
years  ago.  To  date  »36.fl  million  ARA  funds 
have  been  loaned  with  »16.8  million  match- 
ing funds  put  up  by  local  Interests.  And. 
more  than  6.200  new  Jobs  have  been  created. 
Franks  said. 

Pranks,  who  Joined  ARA  2  years  ago  after 
28  years  as  a  county  agricultural  agent,  said 
"this  is  the  best  thing  that  has  ever  hap- 
pened for  rural  Oklahoma.  I'll  do  anything 
I  can  to  help  bring  business  Interests  to- 
gether If  It  will  establish  a  worthwhile  In- 
dustry creating  new  Jobs  to  enable  farmers 
to  Increase  their  Income  and  stay  on  the 
land." 

He  said  he  believed  It  was  more  Important 
to  allow  a  farmer  to  stay  on  the  land  than 
uproot  him,  causing  him  to  move  to  a  con- 
gested city,  thus  adding  to  problems  of  un- 
employment and  crowded  housing. 


Chamber  of  Commerce  of  South  Carolttu. 
representing  120  chapters  and  4,768  mam- 
bers.  in  annual  convention  assembled,  <ioai 
hereby  express  Its  formal  opposition  to  tits 
bill  herein  dl8c\issed  and  does  further  «!• 
press  our  appreciation  to  all  Members  of  tbs 
Congress,  p>artlcularly  those  of  our  Stats, 
who  are  offering  such  a  magnificent  defense 
of  the  liberties  of  the  individual  upon  which 
this  Nation  was  founded." 


CiTil  Rights — Resolalioii  of  Soath  Caro- 
lina Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  4, 1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  resolution  which  has  been 
unanimously  approved  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  South  Carolina  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  expressing  strong 
oppositton  to  the  pending  so-called  civil 
rights  legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. Mr.  President,  that  this  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Presented  from  resolutions  contunlttee  by 
Charles  Johnson,  of  Clinton,  was  the  follow- 
ing resolution  approved  on  motion  of  Tom 
Stribling.  of  Johnston,  seconded  by  Joeble 
Adams,  of  Greenwood,  and  unanlmoxisly  ap- 
proved and  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors 
with  the  amendment  that  copies  be  sent  di- 
rectly to  ail  U.S.  Senators  and  Repreeenta- 
tlvee  and  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States: 

"Whereas  the  birth  of  this  Nation  and  the 
Constitution  under  which  It  is  governed  were 
necessitated  by  the  desire  of  men  to  be  free 
from  oppressive  governmental  restrictions; 

"Whereas  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
went  to  great  lengths  to  guarantee  in  that 
document  the  individual  rights  of  our  citi- 
zenry against  Federal  encrotichment; 

"Whereas  the  civil  rights  bill  now  pending 
before  the  Congress  of  tha  United  States  is 
an  obvious  contradiction  of  this  gruarahtee; 
and 

"Whereas  this  organization  feels  very 
strongly  that  Inequitiee  that  may  exist  to- 
day are  social  in  nature  and  not  legal,  and 
feel  fxu^her  that  social  Justice  and  social 
eqxiaUty  has  never  in  the  past,  is  not  to- 
day, and  cannot  tomorrow  t)e  forthcoming 
through  legal  reform :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Retolved,  That  this  meeting  of  the  Jimlor 


The  Cafifoniia  Primary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

or   CAUD-OKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENT AHVES 
Thursday,  June  4, 1964 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  votes  have  all  been  counted  today  in 
the  California  primary.  It  is  history 
now.  Some  observations  on  these  result* 
would  seem  to  be  In  order. 

First,  as  a  longtime  resident  of  the 
State.  I  am  greatly  concerned  about  ' 
extremism  there.  There  is  no  room  in 
that  great  State  for  either  the  Birchers 
or  the  Communists.  I  am  troubled  about 
the  loose  talk  that  the  Birchers  are  tak- 
ing over  an  important  part  of  our  politi- 
cal leaders.    I  do  not  believe  it. 

And  I  am  also  concerned  about  some 
of  the  political  mailings  which  have 
been  going  out  into  our  States.  I  am 
concerned  with  the  truth — or  the  lack  of 
tnith — in  this  material.  A  document  has 
just  come  to  my  attention  which  I  think 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  because  of  the  widespread  in- 
terest in  the  background  of  one  of  the 
participants  in  the  California  primary. 

The  booklet  Is  mailed  with  a  letter 
from  the  Rockefeller  National  Campaign 
Committee.  521  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York, 
N.Y.  The  letter  is  signed  by  R.  Mort 
Prajm,'  deputy  campaign  director.  The 
document  compares  the  record  of  Nelson 
Rockefeller  and  Barry  Ooldwater  with 
that  of  Senator  Robert  Taft. 

The  material  becomes  most  Interest- 
ing and  is  brought  Into  sharper  focus 
when  the  material  about  Ooldwater  la 
consolidated.  Here  Is  what  Rockefeller 
has  to  say  about  GIoldwater — according 
to  the  deputy  campaign  director, 

THX  posrnoN  on  soctai,  sBCiramr 

Ck>LDWATER  opposes  the  fundamental 
concept,  objecting  to  the  compulsory  as- 
pect of  the  system;  claims  the  system 
constitutes  a  denial  of  freedom  and 
should  be  made  voluntary. 

I  think  that  social  security  should  be  vol- 
untary. This  Is  the  only  definite  position  I 
have  on  it.  If  a  man  wants  it,  fine.  If  he 
docs  not  want  It,  he  can  provide  his  own 
(New  York  Times  magazine.  Nov.  24.  1963). 

I'll  say  here  that  social  security  la  a  part  of 
our  An^rlcan  nfs.  I  wish  that,  when  they 
framed  it.  they  would  have  made  It  volim- 
tary.  If  a  man  wamts  It.  fine;  If  he  doesn't,  bs 
doesn't  have  to  take  kt.  But  this  compul- 
slon — you  have  to  do  M — Is  one  of  the  denial* 
of  the  freedo«ns  that  Is  very  dangerous  in  thU 
country,  because  It  ean  be  extended  (The 
Winning  Bids,  the  Case  for  Ooldwatxb  Be- 
publlcanism,  16M,  p.  130). 


^1   pOSmON    ON    AOaXCTTLTDaX fTDERAL   FAXM 

PKOOKAMS 

OoLDwam  says  Federal  programs  are 
-iconsUtutlonal  and  undesirable;  be- 
H^fes  agriculture  should  be  subject  to 
free  market  forces:  has  called  for  prompt 
gad  final  termlnaUon  of  agricultural 
lObsidles;  feels  the  Rural  ElectrlflcaUon 
Administration  should  be  dissolved: 

The  Federal  Government's  unconstltution- 
ri  intrusion  into  agriculture  has  not  brought 
w  any  closer  to  a  soluUon  of  the  farm  prob- 

lun. 

Farm  production.  Uke  any  other  produc- 
.tton.  Is  best  controlled  by  the  national  oper- 
gtlon  of  the  free  market. 

Doing  something  about  It  (the  farm  pro- 
gram) means— and  there  can  be  no  equlvoca- 
5on  here — prompt  and  final  termination  of 
the  farm  subsidy  program  (The  Conscience  of 
1  Conservative.  19«0.  pp.  40,  41,  42). 

THE  POSITION  ON  rXDXRAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

GoLDWATEH  has  consistently  opposed 
Federal  programs,  contending  they  are 
unconstitutional,  unneeded,  undesirable, 
and  lead  to  Federal  control : 

Mr  President,  as  the  Members  of  this  body 
Tell  know,  I  am  opposed  to  every  form  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  (Congressional 
Record.  June  21.  1961.  p    10187). 

The  Government  must  begin  to  withdraw 
trom  a  whole  series  of  programs  that  are  out- 
■ide  lU  constitutional  mandate— from  social 
welfare  programs,  education,  public  power, 
sgriculturs.  public  housing,  urban  renewal 
("The  Conscience  of  a  Conservative."  19«0,  p 
86). 


THE    POSmON    ON    TAXIS    AND    FISCAL    POLICY 

Ooldwater  has  advocated  Immediate 
and  unqualified  elimination  of  graduated 
rates  for  personal  Income,  estate,  and 
gift  taxes: 

The  graduated  tax  is  a  confiscatory  tax. 
Its  effect,  and  to  a  large  extent  Its  aim.  Is  to 
bring  down  all  men  to  a  common  level. 
Many  of  the  leadlr^  proponents  of  the  gradu- 
tted  tax  frankly  admit  that  their  purpose 
Is  to  redistribute  the  Nation's  wealth.  Their 
aim  Is  an  egalitarian  society — an  objective 
that  does  violence  both  to  the  charter  of  the 
Republic  and  the  laws  of  Nature.  We  are 
all  equal  in  the  eyes  of  God.  but  we  are  equal 
In  no  other  respect.  Artificial  devices  for  en- 
forcing equality  among  unequal  men  must 
be  rejected  if  we  would  restore  that  charter 
and  honor  those  laws. 

One  problem  with  regard  to  taxes,  then. 
Is  to  enforce  jxistlce^  to  abolish  the  gradu- 
ated features  of  our  tax  laws;  and  the  sooner 
we  get  at  the  job.  the  better  ("The  Conscience 
at  a  Coi«ervaUve."  1960.  p.  62). 

THX    POSITION    ON    HOUSING 

Goldwater:  Has  ccmsistently  opposed 
public  housing  and  Federal  legislation 
sponsoring  such  programs,  claiming  they 
are  unconstitutional;  urges  Federal  with- 
drawal from  the  fleld : 

The  Government  must  begin  to  withdraw 
from  a  whole  series  of  progrums  that  are  out- 
side lU  constitutional  mandate  from  social 
welfare  programs,  education,  public  power, 
agriculture,  public  housing,  urban  renewal 
("The  Conscience  of  a  Conservative,"  1960, 
p.  6C ) . 

'The  Federal  Government."  he  declares. 
"hiis  no  businese  conducting  programs  In 
social  welfare,  education,  public  power,  agri- 
culture, public  housing,  urban  renewal,  or 
any  other  activity  that  can  be  better  per- 
formed by  lower  levels  of  Government,  by 
private  institutions,  or  by  individuals"  (Wood 
and  Smith.  "The  Biography  of  a  Conserva- 
tive    Barbt  GoLDWATxa,"  1961.  p.  17). 

THX  POsmON  ON  LABOB 

GoLDWA-rER :  opposes  Federal  minimum 
wage  laws;  opposes  the  establishment  of 


a  Federal  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Ccxmnission:  campaigned  in  19M  for  a 
"mandatory  T^»i^"*i  rlght-to-wcwk  law" 
—"An  Interview  with  Ooldwatbe." 
Newsweek.  October  21,  1963.  p.  37.— 
to  ban  the  union  shop  everywhere,  but 
presently  advocates  Taft-Hartley  amend- 
ments that  w«uld  ban  the  union  shop  in 
all  Stetes  without  legislation  ^>eclficaUy 
permitting  the  union  shop ; 

I  do  not  believe  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  in  the  business  of  regvUatlng  wages 
at  all.  No  (minimum  wage)  measure  is  go- 
ing to  please  me  (Congressional  Record, 
Aug.  10,  1960.  p.  16183). 

I  oppose  the  •   •   •  FEPC  section   (of  ttoe^ 
civil  rights  bUl)   •  •  •  I  think  It's  a  step  to- 
ward a  national  police  state.     And  I'm  not 
going  to  be  part  of  creating  that   (Mar.   19, 
1964,  press  conference,  San  Francisco.  Calif.) . 

I  strongly  favor  enactment  of  State  right- 
to-work  laws  which  would  forbid  contracts 
that  make  union  membership  a  condition  of 
employment.  These  laws  are  aimed  at  re- 
moving a  great  blight  on  the  contemporary 
American  scene  ("The  Conscience  of  a  Con- 
servative," 1960,  p.  49) . 

THE    POSITION     ON     FEDERAL     HEALTH     PROGRAMS 

Ooldwater  :  is  an  outspraken  opponent 
of  Federal  health  programs;  was  the 
only  Republican  to  vote  against  the  1960 
Kerr-Mills  law  providing  medical  as- 
sistance grants  to  States  for  the  needy 
aged: 

In  the  general  field  of  public  welfare  I 
would  disagree  with  l>oth  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  and  that's  where  I  disagree  with 
Eisenhower.  I  recall  once  calling  his  pro- 
gram the  Dime  Store  New  Deal . 

I  dont  believe  In  Federal  aid  to  education, 
or  aid  to  the  aged,  or  any  kind  of  medical 
assistance  (Chicago  Dally  Tribune.  Sept.  25. 
1961). 


respect.  We  doubt  It  will  seriously  harm  re- 
lations with  these  Arab  countries.  On  the 
other  hand  it  may  Improve  them.  The  Arabs, 
of  all  people,  appreciate  good  manners.  It  is 
well  that  they  know  where  we  stand. 


A  Qnettion  of  Good  Manners 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OP    NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4.  1964 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Washington 
(DC.)  Daily  News: 

A  QmsnON  or  Good  Manners 

An  Interesting  thing  about  the  latest  Arab- 
Israel  incident  in  Washington  Lb  the  prompt 
and  indignant  reaction  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment. 

The  public  statement  on  behalf  of  18  Arab 
embassies  criticizing  the  official  reception  of 
Israel  Prime  Minister  Levi  Ashkol  was  clearly 
out  of  line.  It  was  rude  and  Insulting  both 
to  President  Johnson  and  to  his  guest,  as  the 
authors  of  the  statement  must  have  known. 

But  the  retruke  administered  by  George  W. 
Ball.  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  must  have 
surprised  them.  From  the  patient,  and  even 
apologetic,  manner  in  which  our  Government 
sometimes  has  accepted  impertinences  from 
abrocul.  they  were  justified  In  assiuning  this 
one  also  would  be  passed  over.     It  was  not. 

In  its  dealings  with  foreign  nations,  be  they 
small  or  large,  our  country  should  insist  on 
the  common  courtesies  which  we  extend  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  hard,  otherwise, 
to  maintain  our  self-respect,  or  to  deserve 
the  respect  of  other  governments. 

We  are  encouraged  to  note  what  appears 
to  be  a  firming  up  of  official  resolve  in  this 


Oppositioii  to  Cvil  Ri|^  LefiaUtioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOtTTH    CAROtlNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  Jun^  4, 1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  resolution  expressing  strong 
opposition  to  the  so-called  civil  rights 
legislation.  This  resolution  has  been 
approved  by  the  Bold  Spring  Baptist 
Church,  of  Calllson,  S.C.  I  think  it  par- 
ticularly appropriate  that  the  resolution 
be  made  available  to  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  while  we  are  now  considering  the 
so-called  civil  rights  bill. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A       RXSOLTTTION       BY       BOLD      SPRING      BAPTIST 

Chttrch.  Rev.  A.  D.  Caorr,  Pastor.  Caixj- 
SON,  S.C. 

Whereas  God  said  "Thou  shalt  not  steal" 
and  "Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's 
house,  nor  anything  that  U  they  neighbor's" 
thufi  establishing  once,  and  for  all  time,  his 
creatures,  right  to  own  and  contrc^  private 
property;  and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  reguarantees  God's  law 
concerning  private  property  and  additionally 
guarantees  the  right  of  each  citleen  erf  this 
Republic  to  a  trial  by  jury;  and 

Whereas  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963  is  not 
civil,  contains  far  more  wrongs  than  rights, 
and  was  not  passed  in  1963;  and 

Whereas  said  act  is  currently  being  dis- 
cussed in  the  U.S.  Senate  after  being  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

Whereas  said  act  has  been  endorsed  by 
many  denominations  and  so-called  religious 
•aeaders"  including  many  of  our  own  Baptist 
denomination;  and 

Whereas  said  act  is  clearly  in  violation  of 
two  of  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America 
thus  bringing  the  act  clearly  within  the 
sphere  of  condemnation  by  all  good  Ameri- 
cans and  most  especially  by  all  Christian 
Americans :  Now,  therefore  l>e  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  Bold  Spring 
Baptist  Church.  Calllson.  S.C.  on  May  24. 
1964.  tinanlmoufily  oppose,  on  moral  and  con- 
stitutional grounds,  the  clvU  rights  bUl  now 
pending  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Further  the  members  of  ttiis  church  publicly 
reaffirm  our  loyalty  to  God  and  to  the  United 
States  of  America  wliich  He  permitted  us  to 
Inherit  from  our  forefathers  and  call  upon  all 
other  Christians  and  men  of  good  will  of  all 
races  to  join  with  us  in  this  reaffirmation  by 
opposing,  with  all  the  strength  they  can 
muster,  the  dangerous  usurpaUon  of  power 
embodied  In  tills  act  cm  the  part  of  a  power 
seeking  Federal  Government;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resoluUon. 
signed  by  the  pastor  and  clerk,  be  forwarded 
to  the  press,  radio,  and  AbbeviUe  BaptUt  As- 
sociation, the  South  Carolina  Baptist  Con- 
vention, otir  Congressman,  our  two  Senators, 
and  Senator  Hubxrt  Humphrxt. 

A.  D.  Croft,  Poster. 

Mrs.  L.  O.  Burnxtt,  Clerk. 
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The  Select  Sabcommittee  on  Real 
Property  AcqaisitioD 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  DAVIS 

O^  TZMNISSKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  lU^RESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  4,  1964 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  an  address  I  made  before 
the  general  session  of  the  1964  national 
seminar  of  the  American  Right  of  Way 
Association  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  May  28. 
last. 

The  speech  follows: 

I  want  to  talk  wltbf  you  today  about  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Real  Property  Ac- 
qulBltlon  on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve 
as  chairman. 

Before  proceeding  further.  I  should  like 
to  acknowledge  the  fine,  intelligent,  and 
dedicated  efforts  of  Henry  Krevor,  the  chief 
counsel  for  the  committee.  Many  of  you 
know  him  personally  because  he  has  attend- 
ed some  seven  oct  the  seminars.  You  have 
expressed  to  me  today,  since  coming  t«  De- 
troit, your  recognition  of  his  ability,  sin- 
cerity, and  Industry.  As  the  chief  counsel 
for  the  committee,  he  has  supervised  the 
professional  staff  and  all  connected  with  the 
reeponslblUty  assigned  us.  Administratively 
he  has  provided  leadership  on  a  bipartisan 
basis.  Our  cocnmlttee  has  made  Its  studies 
wl^ihout  any  political  suggestions. 

This  subcommittee  Is  nearlng  completion 
of  a  comprehensive  2Vi-year  study  of  the 
laws  and  practices  governing  real  property  ac- 
qulslUons  In  all  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted programs.  0\it  purpose  Is  to  deter- 
mine whether  property  owners  and  tenants 
affected  by  these  programs  receive  fair  and 
equal  treatment,  considering  the  value  of 
their  property  and  the  expenses  and  losses 
they    Incur    In    reestablishing    their    homes, 

/farms,  and  businesses;  and  keeping  In  mind 
the  Interest  of  the  general  public  which 
benefits  from  these  programs  and  must  pay 
for  them. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  creeted  tlie  sub- 
committee because  It  was  deeply  concerned 
by  the  growing  number  of  complaints  In 
all  parts  of  the  country  questioning  the  ade- 
quacy of  present  laws  and  practices.  There 
were  reports  of  many  property  owners  and 
tenants  suffering  severe  hardships  and  finan- 
cial loeses.  and  of  some  property  owner  be- 
ing overpaid.  And  there  was  particular  con- 
cern about  the  lack  of  uniformity  In  the 
various  programs,  with  citizens  apparently 
being  given  varying  amounts  of  compensa- 
tion or  other  assistance  depending  more  on 
the  program  Involved  than  the  actual  loss 
suffered. 

This  Is  the  first  broad  study  of  Its  kind 
ever  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  subcommittee  Is  bipartisan,  with  my 
good  friend  and  colleague.  Representative 
Howard  Robison.  of  New  Tork,  as  ranking 
minority  member  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
we  have  worked  as  one  team  every  step 
of  the  way. 

This  subcommittee  Is  not  investigating 
anyone,  and  we  are  not  questioning  the  de- 
sirability of  programs  or  the  location  or  de- 
sign of  specific  projects  We  have  made  good 
progress,  and  before  the  end  of  this  year 
we  will  submit  a  report  with  specific  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress 

Quite  naturally,  the  scope  of  the  study 
made  It  necessary  for  us  to  assemble  and  an- 
alyze an  almost  overwhelming  amount  of 
technical  material.  Our  work  Involved  a 
great   deal    of    legal    research    and    Intensive 


reTlews  of  many  different  agency  policies 
and  procedures.  In  addition,  we  gave  special 
atten^on  to  various  economic  and  social 
studies  of  families  and  businesses  displaced 
by  public  acqulslUon  programs.  The  diverse 
laws  and  practices  under  which  Federal  agen- 
cies operate,  and  the  hundreds  of  different 
State  and  local  laws,  court-  decisions,  and 
administrative  practices  govefnlng  Federal- 
aid  programs  of  highways,  public  housing, 
urban  renewal,  and  others,  of  course  com- 
plicated the  picture. 

We  recognized  at  the  outset  that  there 
were  many  divergent  views  on  this  subject, 
and  we  decided  to  obtain  as  wide  a  sampling 
of  opinion  as  possible.  We  have  been  In 
close  contact  with  Federal,  State,  and  local 
public  agencies.  The  staff  has  visited  various 
project  areas  to  talk  with  property  owners 
and  tenants,  and  agency  field  personnel.  We 
have  Invited  conunents  and  suggestions  from 
every  Federal  judge  and  many  State  and 
local  Judges,  from  members  of  the  American 
and  Federal  bar  associations,  and  many  State 
and  local  bar  groups;  leading  appraisal  socie- 
ties; universities,  State  and  local  eminent 
domain  study  committees,  and  other  research 
bodies;  housing  and  redevelopment  olUclals, 
reclamation  associations,  farm  organizations, 
and  of  course  the  American  Right  of  Way 
Association,  among  others. 

During  the  past  year  the  subcommittee 
conducted  seven  public  hearings  In  the  field, 
two  In  Tennessee,  three  In  California,  one  In 
Massachusetts,  and  one  In  Rhode  Island, 
to  enable  Interested  persons  to  express  their 
views  and  to  make  certain  that  our  members 
would  have  a  clear  picture  of  the  principal 
problems.  These  hearings  produced  a  wealth 
of  Important  information.  The  records  are 
being  printed,  and  copies  will  be  available 
shortly. 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  specific  recommen- 
dations the  subcommittee  is  going  to  make 
when  the  study  is  completed.  However,  I 
want  to  comment  generally  on  several  of 
the  basic  questions  we  have  been  considering. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
confusion  and  controversy  in  this  field  stems 
from  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  the 
payment  of  compensation  for  real  property 
needed  for  a  public  project,  and  the  treat- 
merit  of  other  losses  and  expenses  which 
property  owners  or  tenants  may  Incur  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  project. 

In  the  United  States,  a  man  has  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  Just  compensation  for  his 
property,  and  the  courts  decided  long  ago 
that  this  generally  means  he  Is  entitled  to 
be  paid  its  fair  market  value.  Whether  sup- 
plemental payments  or  other  assistance 
should  be  provided  to  relieve  him  of  addl- 
tloiuil  losses  and  expenses  Is  then  a  question 
of  public  policy  and  must  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures.' 

There  Is  no  conflict  or  Inconsistency  In 
paying  the  fair  noarket  value  of  real  property 
to  satisfy  the  constitutional  obligation  of 
Just  compensation,  and  also  providing  sup- 
plemental payments  or  other  assistance  to 
satisfy  a  moral  obligation  recognized  by  the 
Congress  or  a  State  legislature.  As  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Sutherland  said,  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Joslln  case: 

"In  resp>ect  of  the  contention  that  the 
statute  extends  the  right  to  recover  com- 
pensation so  as  to  Include  these  (business 
losses  and  moving  costs)  and  other  forms 
of  consequential  damages  and  thus  deprives 
plaintiffs  m  error,  as  taxpayers  of  the  city, 
of  tbelr  property  without  due  process  of  law, 
we  need  say  no  more  than  that,  while  the 
legislature  was  powerless  to  diminish  the 
constitutional  measure  of  Just  comjjensatlon, 
we  are  aware  of  no  rule  which  stands  in  the 
way  of  an  extension  of  it.  within  the  limits 
of  equity  and  justice,  so  as  to  Include  rights 
otherwise  excluded  (262  US  668,  676-677; 
1923)." 

Those  who  believe  that  the  Government's 
responsibility  to  persons  affected  by  public 


programs  U  properly  limited  to  the  payauat 
of  the  fair  market  value  of  real  profMrty 
argue  that  thla  reflect*  the  reasonable  prln. 
clple  that  when  the  Oovemment  acq\itni 
real  property  tt  should  Incur  no  more  octt 
than  would  a  typical  prudent  buyer  la  a 
private  transaction. 

I  cannot  accept  this  point  of  view,  for  it 
rejects  any  consideration  whatever  for  the 
many  difficult  problems  inflicted  on  i>eopl« 
by  the  Government's  activity.  Also,  the 
argument  Is  specious,  for  It  Ignores  the  fact 
that  In  a  private  transactloQ,  a  typical  pru- 
dent seller  would  not  sell  his  property  at  tt« 
market  value  If  he  felt  it  would  cause  him 
economic  losses  and  damages  over  and  above 
the  value  of  the  prop>erty  Itself.  In  a  public 
acquisition,  however,  the  seller  is  often  un- 
willing, but  Is  compelled  to  sell  his  property 
at  its  market  value,  regardless  of  any  such 
additional  losses  or  damages. 

We  have  to  recognize  the  tremendous  ef- 
fect which  public  programs'  today  have  oo 
tlie  individual.  Here  he  feels  the  power  of 
his  government,  and  he  will  not  soon  forget 
the  day  the  government  takes  his  h(«ne,  hi* 
farm,  his  business,  or  his  means  of  livelihood. 

The  courts  adopted  market  value  as  the 
general  measure  of  constitutional  Just  com- 
pensation In  a  com p)ara lively  uncomplicated 
period  of  our  history,  when  land  was  plenti- 
ful and  government  acquisitions  skirted  citlee 
and  bypassed  homes  and  businesses,  causlnf 
few  displacements  and  relatively  little  dam- 
age. In  contrast,  it  Is  expected  that  by  1973 
the  urban  renewal  and  interstate  highway 
programs  alone  will  have  caused  the  displace- 
ment of  a  million  families  and  more  than 
100.000  businesses. 

A  large  number  of  those  being  displaced 
are  tenants  who  frequently  receive  no  pay- 
ment whatever.  Many  dlsplaceea  are  low-  and 
moderate- Income  families,  and  owners  o< 
very  small  businesses  for  whom  the  shock 
of  a  forced  move  can  be  particularly  severe. 
Payment  of  constitutional  just  compensa- 
tion alone  can  hardly  be  aatlsfactory  for 
the  owner  of  a  small  home  who  cannot  re- 
place his  property  for  the  price  paid  by  the 
Government,  or  obtain  financing  for  replace- 
ment property  at  terms  within  his  means; 
for  the  renter  who  must  stand  the  expense  of 
relocation,  and  pay  more  rent  for  his  replace- 
ment housing  than  he  can  afford:  or  for  the 
owner  of  the  small  retail  or  service  estab- 
lishment who  may  find  it  very  difficult,  and 
often  impossible  to  stand  the  pressure  of  re- 
establishing In  a  new  location. 

Many  of  these  small  businesses  are  oper- 
ated by  elderly  people,  in  rented  space,  and 
at  minimal  levels;  and  their  loss  may  have 
little  economic  effect  on  the  community. 
Nonetheless  they  provide  at  least  some  re- 
turn to  the  owners,  and  more  Important,  they 
provide  jobs  for  the  owners — Jobs  which 
many  cannot  readily  replace. 

These  cltlzeiis  argue  with  considerable 
logic,  that  where  Individuals  suffer  substan- 
tial, clearly  established  losses  and  damages 
as  a  direct  consequence  of  a  public  acquisi- 
tion program,  fundamental  fairness  requires 
the  public,  the  beneficiary  of  the  program,  to 
bear  these  losses  and  damages  Just  as  It  bean 
the  expense  of  real  property  acquisition,  de- 
sign, physical  construction,  and  other  project 
costs.  Otherwise  they  are  compelled  to  bear 
a  disproportionate  part  of  the  real  economic 
cost  of  the  program — they  pay  taxes  like 
other  citizens  to  support  the  program,  and 
they  pay  again  to  the  extent  they  suffer  un- 
compensated losses  and  expenses 

Fear  of  uncompensated  losses  and  hard- 
ships undoubtedly  accounts  for  much  of  the 
resistance  we  find  to  various  programs,  and 
for  many  of  the  serious  highway  location 
oontrovcTsles  which  all  too  frequently  delay 
construction  and  Increase  the  cost  of  proj- 
ects. 

There  Is  also  little  doubt  that,  out  of  con- 
cern for  persons  who  nuiy  have  to  bear  such 
losses,  many  trial  courts  engage  In  "Judicial" 
legislation,    Juries    effect    oompromlses,   ap- 


^^-«i  somettmies  exerdee  a  degree  of  flexl- 
jSTm  eirtlmatlng  value  which  stntlns,  if  It 
Sil^not  completely  distort  the  appraisal 
zZfM  and  negotiator,  and  ottvers  author- 
ESTapprove^ttlements  frequenUy  depart 
iSi WketValue  concepts,  all  In  the  name 
rSr^  What  they  regard  as  "basic  Justice, 
irttils  is  not  justice;  for  it  gives  Preferen- 
Sd  treatment  to  some  without  equal  pro- 
ton to  all.  and  the  P««»^'«  ^^»« ^'f *^? 
rTof  such  practices  are  as  obvious  as  they 
Sf  danger^.  Where  present  laws  or  pro - 
Sm-«  are  Inadequate  or  unfair,  they  should 

'^I'^'S^uf^that  all   public  acquisition  pro- 
-uns  must  become  more  responsive  U>hxi- 
San  needs.     Congress  has  already  Provided  a 
^bei-of  helpful  aids  to  aUevlate  hardships. 
^STJTmculty  IS  that  ti.ey  are  still  t«o  llmit^ 
m  certain  respects:  they  are  not  avaUable  on 
»  consistent  basU  from  one  program  to  an- 
other; and  where  available,  they  are  not  al- 
ways fully  uUUzed.    This  we  hope  to  remedy 
OuV  people  should  all  be  treated  alike,  for  it 
obviously  makes  no  difference  to  the  party 
offering   a   loss  whether  the   public   action 
has  its  origin  in  a  program  for  a  road,  a  park, 
ft  rwervolr.  a  Federal  oflloe  complex,  a  com- 
meroial  center,  a  public  housing  site,  or  any 

other  purpose.  „.,.      ,  •_ 

Now.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  fair 
market  value  measure  should  be  discarded 
and  a  ne^  standard  adopted  In  Its  place.  On 
the  contrary,  despite  Its  imperfections  I 
know  of  no  better  standard  for  estimating 
the  value  of  real  property  in  public  acquisi- 
tions There  are  many  cases.  parUcularly 
where  dislocation  Is  not  a  factor.  In  which 
the  market  value  standard  can  produce  a 
flirure  which  Is  enUrely  fair  to  the  property 
owner  and  to  the  pubWc  What  I  do  jay  U 
that  there  are  factors  other  than  the  i-alue 
of  real  property  that  must  be  recognized 
and  treated.  ,     , 

There  Is  also  a  need  to  take  a  close  look 
at  the  market  value  standard,  to  be  sure  that 
tt  has  the  same  wieanlng  for  all  oX  us.  There 
are  so  many  different  definitions  of  market 
value  that  I  have  lost  count  ot  the  number. 
There  Is  obviously  no  single  magic  figure 
Which  constitutes  "the"  market  value  of  a 
property:  and  ordinarily  a  parcel  of  real  estate 
can  be  expected  to  sell  at  any  one  of  several 
prices,  within  a  reasonable  range  erf  one  an- 
other 

Tlie  question  then  which  needs  to  be  an- 
swered is:  Which  of  these  prices  should  we 
be  tr>ing  to  find  In  public  acquisition  pro- 
rrams?  Is  It,  or  should  it  be  the  Govern- 
ments objective  to  estimate  the  highest 
price  at  whloh  a  property  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  sell  if  exposed  for  sale  for  a 
reasonable  period  under  open  market  condi- 
tions? the  average  price?  the  most  probable 
price?  the  lowest  price?  or  some  other  figure? 
Whatever  the  objective  may  be.  is  It  clearly 
understood  by  all  the  parties  concerned  with 
the  value  determination? 

If  as  frequently  seems  to  be  the  case,  the 
meaning  of  market  value  Is  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Individual  appraiser— if  all  ap- 
praisers do  not  have  the  same  precise  ob- 
jective—can  we  even  hope  to  achieve  equal 
treatment  for  property  owners  affected  by 
public  acquisitions?  This  question  is  not 
academic.  For  in  public  acquisitions,  we 
•  are  Rpnerally  dealing  with  a  man's  most 
important  possession.  He  is  being  forced  to 
sell  his  home  or  other  property,  and  the 
meaning  given  to  the  term  "market  value" 
can  have  a  material  effect  on  the  amount  of 
the  payment  he  will  receive. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  another  Im- 
portant element  of  the  fair  market  value 
sUndard.  and  that  is  the  date  of  valuation. 
The  general  rule,  as  you  know.  Is  that  prop- 
erty is  to  be  valued  as  of  the  date  It  Is  taken. 
Unfortunately,  strict  application  of  the  rule 
In  many  States  has  led  to  serious  Inequities 
both  for  property  owners  and  for  public 
agencies. 
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briefly  on  a  number  of  the  principal 


Frequently  property  owners  suffer  economic 
losses  because  of  the  announcement  of  a 
project  and  the  prospect  that  the  property 
win  be  condemned.  Where  this  occurs  sev- 
eral years  before  the  actual  acquisition  of 
the  property,  as  It  often  does  In  some  pro- 
grams, tenants  move  out  or  fail  to  renew 
their  leases  and  new  tenants  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. Buildings  are  abandoned,  the 
neighborhood  deteriorates  or  Is  deserted,  and 
vandalism  often  sets  In.  By  the  time  the 
property   is   taken,   values   have   depreciated 

sharply.  .     ^  ..  „ 

On  the  other  hand.  In  some  instances  the 
announcement  of  a  public  project  has  a  re- 
verse effect  and  sets  the  speculative  instinct 
to  work,  driving  prices  upward.     An  excel- 
lent  example    is    the    activity   near    planned 
interchanges  of  the  Interstate  System. 

Federal    law,   while   not   entirely    clear    In 
every  detail,  suggests  that  neither  the  prop- 
erty owner  nor  the  public  agency  should  be 
penalized  for  changes  in  value  of  this  klnd^ 
Property   Is    still    valued   as   of    the   date    of 
taking-  but  the  rule  is  subject  to  the  quali- 
fication that  increases  or  decreases  In  value 
occurring    after    the    Government    1*    com- 
mitted to  a  project  will  be  disregarded   In 
determining  just  compensation.  If  the  change 
Is  due  to  the  project.     The  general  principle 
is  sound;  however,  problems  arise  because  It 
is  not  always  certain  when  the  Government 
becomes  "committed"  to  a  project. 

Unfortunately,    In    many    State    and    local 
jurisdictions  the  market  value  Is  determUied 
strictly  as  of  the  date  of  taking  regardless 
of  the  hardships  it  may  cause  to  some  prop- 
erty owners  or  the  windfaUs  It  may  give  to 
others.     In   other  jurisdictions,  the  law  re- 
lieves public   agencies  of  any  obligation   to 
pay   enhanced  property   values   caused  by   a 
project,  but  apparently  gives  no  protection 
to  an  owner  whose  property  may  be  lessened 
in  value  because  of  a  project. 

The  problem  is  analogovis  to  the  questions 
frequently    encountered    In    partial    taking 
cases  involving  severance  damages  and  bene- 
fits which,  as  you  right-of-way  men  know 
Is  one  of  the  most  complex   In  the  field  of 
eminent  dom^aln.  .......     *v. 

Many  complaints  we  receive  relate  to  the 
administrative  policies  and  practices  of  land 
acquUltlon  agencies  rather  than  legal  con- 
cepts j>f  compensation.     I  believe  that  any 
administrative  policy,  to  be  "fair"  must  be 
directed   to   giving  the   property  owner   the 
full  measure  of  compensation  authorized  by 
law   promptly,   with   a  minimum   of   Incon- 
verUence,  and  without  forcing  hUn  to   pro- 
longed negotiations  or  to  cosUy  condemna- 
tion suits.  .  ,^.  ^ 
To  me  this  means  that  a  land  acquisition 
agency  sho\ild  always  pay  the  property  owner 
the  full  amount  which  It  believes  the  prop- 
erty to  be  worth.    It  should  make  this  amount 
available  for  the  use  of  the  owner,  whether 
or  not  he  agrees  to  seU  the  property  at  tblB 
price     It  should  do  so  prompUy.  and  in  any 
case   before  requiring   parties   in   possession 
to   vacate  the  property.     It  should  provide 
sufficient  lead  time  and  adequate  notice  of 
Its  possession  requirements,  so  that  all  per- 
sons   lawfully    occupying    the    propwty    will 
have  a  reasonable  period  to  secure  suitable 
replacement    property,    and    to    reestablish 
themselves  In  their  new  locations.     And   It 
should  make  available  effective  and   mean- 
ingful   advisory    services    for    all    displaced 
families  and  businesses  desiring  help  in  their 
relocation  problems. 

I  must  say  quite  frankly  that  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  been  shocked  to  find  that 
some  public  agencies  still  try  to  acquire  real 
property  at  prices  below  their  ovm  opinions 
of  value.  One  major  acquisition  agency,  as 
I  recall,  actually  acquired  about  20  percent 
of  Its  properties  over  a  3 -year  period  in  this 
manner.  Fortunately,  policies  of  thU  kind 
are  In  the  minority.  I  hope  we  can  soon 
make  them  a  matter  of  history. 

During  this  half  hour  I  have  tried  to  touch 


Issues 

which  caused  the  creation  of  the  Select 
Sulxsommlttee  on  Real  Property  AcqulslUon, 
and  brought  about  tlie  comprehensive  stuAy 
we  soon  will  conclude. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
Administrator  in  April  1962,  President  Ken- 
nedy expressed  his  appreciation  for  their 
Joint  Report  on  Urban  Transportation,  and 
said: 

"I  noted  particularly  that  you  concerned 
yourselves  with  the  human  as  well  as  the 
technical  and  financial  considerations  in- 
volved Many  thousands  of  our  citizens,  as 
your  regbrt  states,  must  unavoidably  sur- 
render their  homes  and  places  of  business  to 
make  way  for  public  transportation  improve- 
ments We  should  not  expect  them  to  suffer 
the  heavy  personal  cost  of  such  public  ben- 
efits without  due  recompense  and  assistance. 
Where  public  necessity  Imposes  such  sacri- 
fices, It  should  be  accompanied  by  public 
concern  for  the  people  displaced." 

President  Johnson  demonstrated  his  seri- 
ous concern  about  these  problems  In  his 
special  message  to  Congress  on  Housing  an* 
Community  Development  In  January  of  this 
year  The  President  urged  additional  as- 
sistance to  displaced  families  and  business 
concerns,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that: 

"Despite  existing  programs  assisting  fami- 
lies and  persons  displaced  by  urban  renewal 
projects,  the  human  cost  of  relocation  re- 
mains a  serious  and  difficult  problem." 

This  concern  underscores  the  purpose  of 
this  subcommittee.  Obvlourty.  if  our  Na- 
tion is  to  be  strong,  public  Improvement  pro- 
grams are  essential.  Land  acquisition  Is  an 
inevitable  consequence.  Delicate  considera- 
tions of  property  rights  and  human  rights 
are  Involved.  Inequities  and  hardships  must 
be  avolcled  wherever  possible. 


Disarmament  Propaf  anda  at  a  Price 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOVTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESaTTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4, 1964 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Rxoord  another  In  the  series 
of  articles  by  Holmes  Alexander  on  the 
Council  for  a  Livable  World. 
-Mr.  Alexander's  article  is  as  follows: 

DISMIMAMENT  PbOPAGANTM  AT  A  PRICE ^PAET  3 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 
Washington,  D.C— Propaganda  shops  are 
aU  over  Washington,  and  most  of  them  are 
self-supporting — but  not  so  the  State  De- 
partment's Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  which  is  tax  supported. 

In  a  previous  installment  of  ttils  column 
series.  I  r^>orted  on  a  speech  enUtled.  "Pros- 
pects for  Controlling  the  Arms  Race."  It 
took  some  gvunshoeing  for  me  to  discover 
tbat  Its  author  was  Dr.  Leonard  Sidney  Bod- 
berg  who  works  in  the  Science  and  Technol- 
•gy  '  Division  of  tills  State  Department 
Agency.  The  speech  was  offered  first  to  Sen- 
ator BtJBDiCK.  Democrat,  of  North  Dakota, 
and  later  to  Senator  Muskik,  Democrat,  of 
Maine,  for  delivery  before  a  Syracuse  CS.Y.) 
chapter  of  the  CouncU  for  a  Livable  World, 
which  Is  a  ban-the-lx>mb  outfit. 

Dr  Rodberg  assures  me  that  he  wrote  the 
speech  on  his  own  time.  Senators  Bttrdiot 
and  MtJSKiK  botb,  to  their  credit,  decAlned  t« 
use  the  taUored  docxmaent,  whlcto  Is  f\Ul  of 
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Mim  tialr-imteiiig  horrors  d  nuclear  war  and 
calculated  to  scar©  Americana  Into  paclflam. 

I  will  take  Dr.  Rodberg's  wxxti  Uiat  he 
tnoonUghted  th«  ghostwritten  speech,  but 
I  hope  to  find  out  whether  otliar  q;>eecbe8 
for  other  campaigning  poUttcJans  (both 
BiTKOKK  and  hlvaxit  are  up  for  reelection) 
have  been  written;  In  the  Dtearmament 
Agency  at  the  taxpayCT'i  expense.  Mean- 
while, there  la  plenty  of  hard  evidence  that 
this  State  Department  Agency  Is  using  public 
money  to  peddle  special  pleading  that  could 
very  well  serve  the  purposes  of  those  who 
would  Uke  to  see  America  stand  naked  to 
her  enemies. 

congressman  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb.  Repub- 
lican of  California.  In  a  House  speech,  pin- 
pointed 127  speaking  trips  made  by  Disarma- 
ment Agency  personnel  between  July  1962 
and  January  19«4.  Of  these.  23  were  on  an 
expense  t^cco^nt  b«ials  for  which  the  tax- 
payer cooghed  up  $3,138.71.  Another  84 
tripe  were  not  charged  to  the  taxpayer,  but 
the  personnel  were  away  from  their  desks 
while  on  Oovernment  salaries. 

One  of  the  ways  In  which  propaganda 
shop*  operate  Is  by  flinging  parties  at  which 
the  gueats,  often  InflUMkMal  writers  or  poUti- 
C08.  are  softened  up  on  charm  and  enter- 
fAliMa«Ki.  Thi'  iMate  Department  agency, 
Which  to  supposed  to  explore  the  practicali- 
ties of  International  control  of  weapons  and 
of  dlaannament.  has  requested — although 
denied — $4,000  for  "official  reception  and 
representation  expenses."  WTien  questioned 
on  the«  aepecteof  his  Job,  the' Agency  Di- 
rector. Wmiam  C.  Foster,  said: 

"tSr.  Chainman.  this  la  comet  stent  wtttt  one 
of  the  four  functions  with  which  our  Agency 
Is  charged;  nskxu^j,  of  disseminating  Infor- 
iBatioB  about  arms  control." 

m  lU  budget  request  for  1965.  the  Agency 
asked  for  $11  ■rtBloB.  est  imtwmm*  of  4«  per- 
cent over  Its  laet  yetir's  stipend,  but  the 
amotiBi  requested  does  not  reflect  additional 
sunn  for  arms  control  and  disarmament  that 
are  "hidden"  In  othn  departmeatal  budgets 
such  as  Defense,  Atomic  Energy.  Space,  and 
the  D.S.  Information  Agency,  the  last-named 
having  recently  gone  in  for  subsidizing  prop- 
aganda books  Issued  by  conunerclal  publl- 
llehers. 

Lipscomb  gets  a  figure  of  $150  million  of 
hidden  money  that  is  going  Into  various 
projects  for  controlling  and  reducing  Amer- 
ican armament.  How  much  of  all  this  Is  a 
wise  and  rasponMble  effort?  An  unnamed 
spokesman  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
speaking  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  In  a  recorded  statement,  said  this 
about  proposals  made  by  the  Disarmament 
Agency: 

"As  a  matter  oof  fact  •  •  •  quite  a  sizable 
portloai  ot  the  propoeala  they  have  sent  over 
have  not  been  looked  on  with  much  favor  by 
the  Joint  Chleffc"-^ 

Taken  together,  the  doings  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  plus  those 
of  the  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  seems 
to  add  up  to  a  pacific  lobby.  Some  of  It  Is 
supported  by  the  taxpayer,  acme  of  tt  is  be- 
ing huckstered  around  the  country  by  re- 
election-seeking  politicians  who  know  not 
what   they  do. 

At  the  risk  of  being  disreepectful,  I  note 
that  the  majority  of  Senatora  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  take  campaign  money  frtHn 
the  Livable  World  outfit  are  men  who  have 
not  "majored"  In  the  complexities  and  dan- 
gers ot  cold  war  disarmament.  I  would  be 
surprised  if  anyone  recognized  Senators  Btt«- 
DicK,  MusKis.  Hakt.  of  Michigan.  McOr,  at 
Wyoming,  and  Moss,  of  Utah,  or  Repreeenta- 
tivee  MONTOTA,  of  New  Mexico,  and  HARDura, 
of  Idaho,  as  knowledgeable  persons  in  thla 
field,  although  competent  in  other  fields. 

Why  have  these  men  been  politically  sub- 
sidized by  the  pacifist  lobby?  Their  col- 
leagues In  the  Congress,  and  their  constitu- 
ents back  home,  ought  to  ask  these  men  if 
they  know  what  the  score  is. 


Essay*  on  Raral  ElectrificatioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1964 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  pride  that  I  insert  the  fol- 
lowing REA  essays  written  by  five  young 
people  from  Nebraska— Linda  White,  of 
Arcadia;  James  Ray  League,  of  Stratton; 
WUliam  Cook,  of  North.  Loup ;  and  Den- 
nis Eggleston  and  Jean  Lynne  Fortik.  of 
Ansley. 

These  young  people  were  sponsored 
by  their  local  puWic  power  districts  for 
this  tour  of  Washington  as  a  result  of 
their  winning  essays  on  the  value  of 
rural  electrification. 

Th«  e«aays  foUovrs: 

Thx  Lirx  or  a  Farm  Doc  WrrH  REA 
(By  Unda  White,  age  16;  )\mlor.  Arcadia 
High  School;  name  of  father,  Everett 
White,  Arcadia.  Nebr  ;  contestant  spon- 
sored by  the  Loup  Valleys  Rural  Public 
Power  Dletrlct.  Ord.  Nebr.,  In  cooperaUon 
with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Asso- 
ciation) 

I  am  a  big  eoTMs  dog  named  Rex.  I  caa 
remember  when  my  life  was  quite  different. 
That  was  before  REA  came  to  our  farm. 

Wb«n  I  was  a  puppy.  I  used  to  follow  my 
master  while  he  did  his  chorea  at  night.  He 
used  to  carry  an  old,  smoky  lantern  from 
place  to  place,  and  sometimes  he  stepped  o«» 
me  In  the  dark.  Now  our  whole  yard  lights 
up  like  daylight  when  he  flips  a  switch.  Very 
seldom  he  stepe  cm  me  now. 

I  used  to  wait  a  long  time  while  my  master 
milked  the  cows  and  sepeuated  the  milk  by 
hand  before  I  could  have  supper.  Sometimes 
I  got  pretty  hungry.  Things  are  different 
now.  When  I  hear  the  putt-putt  of  the 
milking  machine  and  the  hum  of  the  elec- 
tric separator,  I  know  my  supi>er  will  be  soon. 
I  trot  along  behind  as  my  master  carries 
the  palls  of  warm  foamy  milk  to  the  well- 
lighted  hogbarn.  The  baby  pigs  are  snug- 
gled up  under  the  heat  lamps.  I  shiver  as 
I  think  of  this  cold,  dark  place  a  few  years 
back. 

Even  our  fences  are  different  now.  When  I 
get  too  near  they  bite  so  I  try  to  stay  away. 
Every  spring  I  watched  as  my  master 
dragged  out  the  old.  rusty  forge  and  brand- 
ing Iron  to  brand  the  calves.  It  was  a  long 
hot  Job;  and  sometimes  the  smoke  hurt  my 
eyes.  Since  REA  has  come.  I  ait  bask  and 
watch  him  plug  in  a  device.  I  smell  the 
stinky,  burning  hair  and  then  it's  all  over. 
I  miss  our  daily  tripe  to  the  creaky  wind- 
mill. Now  we  have  all  the  water  we  need 
at  the  turn  of  a  switch  and  the  old  windmill 
Is  forgotten. 

When  my  master  irrigates.  I  go  along.  The 
cool  water  feels  so  good  on  a  hot  day.  He 
said  "Tm  almost  sure  of  a  crop  with  my 
electric  Irrigation  pwimp." 

I  run  along  as  my  mistress  looks  at  the 
baby  chicks.  When  I  peek  In  the  door,  they 
are  all  cheeping  happily  under  the  big  red 
bulbs  hanging  from  the  celling.  If  I  bark, 
I  wUl  scare  them  and  my  mistress  wlU  soold 
me. 

My  young  mistress  used  to  play  with  me 
after  she  had  washed  her  hair.  We  would 
romp  and  play  in  the  sun  till  it  was  dry.  Now 
she  sits  in  the  house  with  a  funny  thing  oo 
her  head  that  makes  a  buzalng  noise. 

I  like  to  watch  through  the  window  as  she 
sews.  Once  I  saw  a  4-H  emblem  on  her 
blouse.     Last  year  she  made  me  a  plaid  coat 


but  I  felt  foolish  wearing  it;  my  own  coat 
feels  better. 

They  let  me  in  the  house  more  now.  Wl^ 
hot  water  all  the  time  they  give  me  a  balh 
mors  often  and  a  long  whirring  nn»^j^ 
picks  up  n\y  loose  hair. 

I'm  getting  oM  but  I  can  still  remcmbir 
how  hard  the  work  was  for  my  family  beCcn 
REA  came  to  our  farm. 

The  Valux  of  Rural  ELXcnuncATiON  w  Ooi 

UCkMK    AMD    COMMUNITT 

( By  James  Ray  League,  age  17;  Junior.  StraV 
ton  High  School;  name  of  father.  Jamag 
Howard  Lengiie.  Stratton,  Nebr.;  contaat- 
ant  sponsored  by  the  McCook  Public  Po«w 
District.  McCook.  Nebr..  In  cooi>eratlon  wtth 
the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Association) 
Without  the  assistance  of  electric  ma- 
cliliies,  nuiny  of  the  chores  done  today  would 
be  major   undertakings. 

On  a  dslry  farm  experienced  men  would 
be  needed  to  mUk  the  cowa  as  eiBciently  by 
hand  as  one  man  can  milk  with  a  m^lkinf 
mai-hlne.  Then  the  milk  would  either  hava 
to  be  cooled  with  Ice  or  picked  up  tvtoa 
dally.  Hkber  at  these  would  increase  coaU 
and  lower  profits.  As  It  Is,  the  dairyman  can 
pour  the  milk  Into  a  cooler,  flip  a  swltoh. 
and  let  electricity  cool  and  store  the  milk 
until  a  truck  picks  it  up. 

Bofore  going  any  further  with  the  topic, 
a  tew  facts  about  the  REA  should  be  Tota,. 
tloned.  First,  many  people  think  that  tits 
Rural  Blectrlfioatton  Administration  ea». 
structs  the  lines  and  ssnsratss  the  electricitf. 
AetvaJly.  the  MA  Isnda  moBsy  to  eooyen. 
tlves,  controUed  by  the  men  they  serve,  to 
build  the  lines  and  furnish  the  power.  Aa 
the  dis«rle«a  basoma  aslf-suAcieat.  they  pay 
back  the  loans.  Second,  the  district  la  di- 
rected by  men  living  In  the  cDstrict.  msa 
who  know  the  needs  of  the  districts  and  can 
act  to  meet  theov 

The  REA  is  under  fire  from  "tlie  power 
comp>anlea  and  their  allies."'  An  article  la 
the  Readers  Digest  states,  "With  the  Job 
virtually  completed.  REA  continues  to  ea- 
pand."»  Here  the  key  word  Is  "completed." 
A  rebuttal  the  Electric  Farmer  states,  "Doaa 
the  Reader's  Digest  advocate  that  power 
companies  stop  Investing  $4  billion  s  year 
to  expand  servlcs  to  customers  already  re- 
ceiving service?  Rural  customers'  needs' 
grow  the  asms  aa  thoss  of  urban  cus- 
tomers." • 

The  REA  was  created  in  1036  by  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  of  the  President  to  fumlak 
elecUiclty  to  the  rural  areas  ot  America.  Oa 
May  ai,  1963,  the  Praaldent  atgned  the  set 
Into  law. 

Before  REA  came  Into  effect,  it  seemed  that 
the  convenience  of  electricity  would  be  lim- 
ited to  arban  use  only.  T.  K.  Qumn  wrote, 
"Let  us  be  senstbis  aiboat  It.  The  great 
services  of  electricity  are  limited  to  a  rela- 
tively smail  portion  erf  American  homes  be- 
cause the  majority  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
them."* 

Now  M  percent  ot  the  farms  In  the  United 
States  have  aiectricity  as  compared  to  a 
small  fraction  when  REA  was  inaugurated. 
Besides  powering  neoesaittes  and  luxuries 
such  as  lights,  besting  systems,  televlsioa, 
dishwashers,  and  dryers,  electricity  contrlbi . 
utes  to  our  safety  and  protectlozx.  It  llghtt 
street  lamps  and  security  hghts  to  discour^ 
would-be  hoodlunu.  Moet  businesses  and 
many  homes  are  protected  by  electric  bur- 
glar alarms. 


1961, 

since  the  turn  of  the*century.  the  life  ex- 
«ctancy  of  Americans  has  risen  In  leaps  and 
1  hounds  and  I'm  not  too  sure  that  electricity 
and  electric  conveniences  haven't  played  a 
nsrt  in  this  phenomenon.  Electric  washing 
Slachlnes.  ranges,  refrigerators,  and  running 
^Tter  are  Just  a  few  of  the  labor-saving  de- 
ZCcee  which  make  the  lot  of  a  modern  house- 
^e  more  desirable  than  that  of  her  mother. 

The  men  haven t  been  neglected  In  this 
UK  of  mechanical  assistants.  A  quick  tour 
trough  the  average  home  workshop  will 
orovlde  sufficient  evidence  that  whatever  de- 
UjAnds  attention  can  be  taken  care  of  quickly, 
efficiently,  and  safely,  thanks  to  electricity. 

Electricity  has  lightened  our  work  and 
brlKhtened  our  leisure.  If  I  may  paraphrase. 
"Better  things,  for  better  living,  through 
electricity." 
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'  The  Electric  Farmer.  February  1964  ("Fic- 
tion  In  the  Reader's  Digest,"  pp.   8-9). 

>The  Reader's  Digest,  December  IMS 
("The  REA — A  Case  Study  of  Bureaucracy 
Run  Wild."  p  82). 

•  The  Electric  Farmer.  February  1964  ("Fic- 
tion in  the  Reader's  Digest."  pp.  8-8). 

'Rural  Electric  Fact  Boc*  ("Early  Qvtotm 
Concerning  REA."  p.  163). 


A  Daiht  Farm  Day  Minus  REA 
(By  William  C.  Cook,  age  17;  Junior.  Arcadia 
High  School;  name  of  father.  William  Cools, 
North   Loup,    Nebr.;    contestant   sponsored 
by   the   Loup  Valleys  Rural   Public  Power 
District,   Ord.    Nebr.,    In   cooperation   with 
the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Association ) 
The  sun  is  peeitlng  over  the  hllU  rimming 
the  valleyr  its  rays  shimmering  In  the  pud- 
dles from  last  night's  violent  rainstorm. 

I  am  lying  on  a  bed  of  soft  straw,  content- 
edly chewing  my  cud  and  waiting  for  the 
hired  man  to  open  the  squeaky  gate  to  the 
holding  pen.  That  is  my  signal  to  get  up. 
stretch,  and  stroll  over  to  the  barn  and  wait 
by  the  door. 

The  family  members  call  me  "Pet,"  a  name 
given  to  me  because  I  was  such  a  friendly 
calf  Like  the  rest  of  the  registered  Holsteln 
herd.  I  wear  a  chain  with  an  identification 
number  around  my  neck. 

When  the  door  to  the  mUklng  parlor  opens. 
I  usually  manage  to  squeeze  In  ahead  of  the 
other  cows.  My  favorite  stall  Is  at  the  end 
of  the  row  and  on  the  way  through  I  can  take 
t  few  bites  of  grain  from  the  other  feeders. 
While  eating,  I  get  washed  with  warm  water 
heated  by  electricity.  Next,  the  gentle  suc- 
tion of  the  milking  machine  draws  my  milk 
up  through  plastic  tubes  into  the  sparkUng 
glass  pipeline  which  runs  to  the  steel  bulk 
tank  In  the  milk  room. 

The  men  In  the  pit  are  always  taking  about 
electricity  and  something  called  REA  and 
the  conveniences  of  doing  the  chores  elec- 
trically^ 

However,    something   seems    to    be    wrong 
thU  morning  for  the  sun  Is  high  In  the  sky 
and  we   are  still   waiting   to   be   milked.     A 
truck  Just  pulled  in  and  a  man  Is  unloading 
large  cans.     I  can  hear  the  clatter  of  buckets 
and  the  hired  man  Is  pushing  the  mechanical 
door  open.     As  I  hurry  in  the  farmer's  wife 
la  ahead  of  me  quickly  dumping  grain  Into 
the  feeders  which  ncMmally  run  electrically. 
As  I  reach  my  stall,  someone  washes  me  with 
cold  water  and  begins  milking  me  by  hand. 
I  decide  against  this  kind  of  treatment  and 
show  my  displeasure  by  kicking  over  the  pall. 
This   brings  some   harsh,   unfamiliar   words 
and  a  pair  of  hobbles  around  my  hind  legs. 
The  family  is  complaining  about  the  storm 
snd  hoping  that  the  REA  men  can  soon  find 
the  trouble.     The  othet-bows  are  as  unruly 
and  unhappy  as  I.  for  we  miss  the  familiar 
hum  of  the  motor  and  soothing  music  from 
the   radio.     After  a   long  time   they  remove 
the  hobbles,  push  open  the  door,  and  chase 
U8  out  into  the  feed  lot.     Wanting  a  drink, 
I   head    straight   for   the   tank.      The    noisy 
pump-lack  is  strangely  sUent  and  the  farm- 
er s  son  is  pumping  franUcally  to  keep   up 
with   the   thirsty  cattle.     As  I  sip  the  oool, 
refreshing    water,    I    decide    that    whatever 
REA  Is,  It  must  be  eaaentlal  to  thla  operatton. 
I  hope  It's  on  the  Job  for  my  evening  milking. 


How    GOOD    l8    RtJSAL    Electritication:   As 

Skin   bt  a   Citizkn   or   Tomorrow? 
(By  Dennis  Eggleston.  age  17;   senior,  Ansley 
High    School;     name    of    father.    Clarence 
Eggleston.  Ansley,  Nebr.;  contestant  spon- 
sored by  the  Custer  Public  Power  District. 
Broken  Bow,  Nebr.,  In  cooperation  with  the 
Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Association) 
Have   you   ever   looked   back    to   the   time 
when  you  were  young  and  noticed  the  many 
different  changes  and  inventions   that  have 
taken    place    over    that    short    period?       It 
hasn't    been    too    many    years    ago    that    you 
had  to  pump  water  by  hand  and  carry  It  to 
the    house;    and    if    you    wanted    hot   water, 
you  had  to  carry  In  fuel  for  the  stove  In  or- 
der to  heat  the  water.     Maybe  you  used  to 
read    In    the    evenings   by    a   kerosene   lamp, 
or  carry  a  lantern  for  outside  work. 

Now  "look  at  the  many  modern  electrical 
appliances  In  use  all  over  the  United  States. 
We  have  electrical  water  pressure  systems 
and  hot  or  cold  water  with  the  turn  of  a 
faucet;  electric  lights  wherever  we  wait 
them-  television;  radios;  electric  grain  dryers 
which  help  to  keep  high  moisture  from  spoil- 
ing grains;  and  heating  lamps  which  wr.rm 
baby  pigs  giving  them  a  better  start.  These 
are  "just  a  few  of  the  many  electrical  appli- 
ances that  are  made  possible  through  elec- 
tricity •After  we  have  used  the-^e  appliance.-. 
we  can  hardly  see  how  we  ever  managed  to 
cet  along  without  them. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  would  be 
viewed  by  a  citizen  of  tomorrow  as  he  looks 
upon  the  fast  changes  that  are  being  made 
possible  through  the  new  electrical  inven- 
tions With  the  population  of  the  United 
States  increasing  at  the  rate  of  8.000  people 
per  day  and  with  that  many  new  mouths  to 
feed  one  knows  that  electricity  has  to  in- 
crease in  the  future  Just  as  fast  as  it  has  in 
the  past  in  order  to  help  the  farmer  produce 
enough  to  feed  and  to  clothe  our  growing 
nation  He  knovirs  that  the  farmer  will  be 
able  to  fulfill  the  demand,  providing  he  has 
plenty  of  low-cost  electricity  to  do  more  of 
the  Jobs  that  are  stUl  being  done  by  hand. 

The  citizen  of  tomorrow  can  visualize  elec- 
Ulcally  operated  feeding  operations  that  are 
now  being  tried  on  many  farms.  With  the 
vise  of  a  time  switch,  which  turns  on  the 
automatic  feeding  system,  the  farmer  wont 
have  to  be  around  to  feed  hU  sheep,  cattle, 
or  swine.  Also  the  farmer  has  mechanical 
ventilation  and  automatic  watering  systems 
insuring  better  health  protection  and  faster 
gains  for  his  livestock.  With  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity in  these  types  of  feeding  setups,  the 
farmer  has  cut  down  on  labor  which  would 
otherwise  require  the  help  of  Two  or  more 
men.  Through  the  electrlcaUy  operated 
automatic  feeding  systems  the  modem  farm- 
er can  feed  more  animals  cheeper,  faster, 
and  with  less  effort.  This  gives  him  more 
time  to  do  other  work  or  to  enjoy  some  sort 
of  recreational  activity  which  was  once  avail- 
able only  to  his  city  cousin. 

Rural  electricity  Is  truly  a  growing  Indus- 
try as  It  serves  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
purposes.  It  is  giylng  farmers,  the  people 
connected  with  the  farmers  and  the  follow- 
ing generations  a  new  and  better  way  of  life 
by  making  It  easier,  more  healthful  and  en- 
joyable 

We.  the  citizens  of  tomorrow,  can  truly 
say  that  we  can  live  better  electrically. 


Rural     Electrification     Administration     was^ 


created.  Since  thU  time  electricity  has  revo- 
lutionized niral  living  in  the  United  States; 
it  has  raised  farm  production  and  increased 
farm  efficiency;  it  has  extended  the  bound- 
aries of  modern  living;  and  it  has  helped 
establish  new  Job-creating  businesses  and 
industries  in  rural  areas. 

In   1935.  9.544  Nebraska  farms  or  7  1   per- 
cent  of    the    total    received    central    station 
electric  service.    By  June  30,  1962,  a  total  of 
87  300  farms  In  Nebraska — 97  percent  of  all 
farms  recorded  In  the  1959  Census  of   Agri- 
culture— were  receiving  electric  service.     One 
can  readily  see  that  the  rural  electric  supply 
has  become  as  Important  to  the  modern  day 
farmers  as  the  automobile  Is  to  every  Amer- 
ican family.     Rural  electric  power's  symbol. 
Willie  Wlrehand.  Is  on  the  Job  continuously. 
The    more    work    he    does— the    cheaper    his 
labor  gets;   In  fact,  rural  public  power  dis- 
tricts   In    Nebraska   sell    nearly   half    of    the 
electrlcltv  used  in  Nebraska.    A  typical  rural 
consumer  uses  an  average  of  500  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  per  month  and  is  dou- 
bling his  use  every  6  years.     To  rural  fami- 
lies, electricity  is  a  measuring  yardstick  on 
low  electric  rates. 

In  the  wheat  farming  stretches  of  the 
Great  Plains,  on  the  ranches  of  the  West,  and 
in  the  hill  country  of  the  South  one  can  see 
REA  lines  reaching  out  into  the  darkness  to 
light  rural  America.  Electricity  now  per- 
forms more  than  600  different  tasks  on  the 
farm  ranging  from  electric  percolators, 
freezers,  and  stereo  sets  to  electric  branding, 
irons.  mUkIng  machines,  and  irrigation  sys- 
tems. American  agriculture  U  known  as  the 
most  modem  and  efficient  in  the  world  be- 
cause of  the  instrumentality  of  this  elec- 
trical energy.  No  longer  Is  the  farmer  the 
last  to  hear  of  worldwide  news.  Radio  and 
television  have  removed  the  isolationism  of 
the  farmer.  Electrical  use  on  the  farm  is 
still  only  a  growing  teenager. 

Our  CreatOT  makes  every  drop  of  water  to 
fall  from  the  heavens  to  earth  for  a  pur- 
po*.  The  harnessing  of  streams  which  flow 
frdta  the  mountains,  through  the  meadows. 
to  the  sea  allows  the  rural  citizens  of 
America  to  farm  better— electrically.  The 
Lord  said  "Let  There  Be  Ught."  and  the 
countryside  was  no  longer  black  with  dark- 
ness. 

How  good  U  r\xral  electrlflcaUon?  It  can 
be  compared  aa  a  contributor  to  our  physical 
being  as  rellgKm  is  to  our  spiritual  being, 
reaching  out  its  hand  in  Infinite  helpfulneas 
to  all  who  wiU  avail  themselves  of  Its  power. 


How  Good  Is  Rttrai.  Elxctrification? 

(By  Jean  Lynne  Fortik,  age  17;  senlc*,  Ans- 
ley High  School;  name  of  father,  Everett 
Fortik,  Ansley,  Nebr.;  0<mt«tant  spon- 
sored by  the  Custer  Public  Power  District. 
Broken  Bow,  Nebr..  In  oooperaUon  wtth  the 
Nebraska  Rural  Klectric  Association) 
Man's  eternal  need  to  set  Wb  light  against 

the  darkneaa  was  proved  in  1936  when  the 


Mominf  Rq>ort 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALETORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4, 1964 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Abe 
MeUinkofif  writes  a  short  paragraph  or 
two  as  the  Morning  Report,  which  is 
published  In  the  San  Francisco  Chroni- 
cle each  morning.  His  report  on  June  1. 
I  am  sure,  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  under  privilege  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  erf 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial, I  include  the  Morning  Report: 


\ 
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liomxnf  RsroKT 
(By  Abe  MelUnfcoff) 

China  ts  being  naaty.  8b«  won't  let  v» 
delay  aciloa  in  semUMMt  Aata  untU  after 
Novembor.  ^^ 

ObTlotialT  we  have  ^Bp  eomethlng  new. 
Becavue  what  we  are  HRg  now  lant  work- 
ing out.  There  U  deep  trouble  In  Soutb 
Vietnam.  And  It  la  hard  to  tell  what  U  going 
on  In  Laos.  In  fact.  It  U  hard  to  tell  If  the 
place,  am  it  WM  set  up  J\i«t  a  few  year*  ago, 
even  erUts.  It  all  depends  on  which  news 
service  you  believe — on  which  day. 

So  we  can  pull  out.  get  In  deeper  where 
we  are  or  extend  the  flghUng.  Whatever  we 
do  will  be  an  admission  that  w'hat  we  have 
been  doing  waa  wrong.  And  that's  bad  poli- 
tic* in  an  election  year. 


Tkt  VdM  of  lUral  □•drUmliM 
Home  asd  Commamtf 


PriTate   AssodatioB   Expresses    ConcerB 
Ortf  USDA  Wire  News  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday^  June  4,  1964 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  a  number  of  communications 
critical  of  the  recent  trend  In  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  expand  its 
wire  news  services,  making  them  avail- 
able through  direct  interconnection  to 
private  Individuals  and  business  firms. 

One  of  the  moet  significant  is  the  one 
which  follows  from  the  executive  council 
of  the  Certified  Livestock  Markets  Asso- 
ciation of  Kansas  City. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 
CxBTima)  LavisTOCK 
Markxts  Association. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  1.  1964. 
Hon.  Path.  Pxndlxt,  i 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.C.  ,.  ^   ,,     , 

Dkar  Co»»«aM6MAN  Pindlet:  On  behalf  or 
the  induatry  trade  aasoclatlon  of  over  ©00 
liv«tock  markets  in  48  States.  I  wiah  to  ex- 
press the  appreetetloa  erf  the  Industry  for 
your  stand  in  opposition  to  the  use  of  pub- 
lic fwnds  for  a  marketing  wire  service  which 
accepts  ooBunercial  subsortbers. 

We  join  you  in  the  conviction  that  It  is 
ominoiM  to  the  public  interest  when  Gov- 
ernment employees  can  control  the  news 
from  source  to  private  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals. The  use  of  such  a  Government 
wire  service  for  department  news  releases 
would  be  only  one  more  step  toward  total 
control. 

In  the  Interests  of  free,  competitive  private 
enterprise  in  the  llTeetoclt  markeUng  in- 
dustry, we  believe  commercial  wire  service 
to  be  entirely  adequate  to  support  our  price 
quotations  and  news  requlremente  and,  as 
you  may  Imow,  have  expressed  these  views 
In  testimony  t>efore  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Your  forthright  stand  In  the  public  in- 
tereet  Jind  In  support  of  a  free  press  and 
compeUtlve  private  enterprise,  without  Qov- 
emmeiit  compeUtlon  or  influence,  is  deeply 
appreciated. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  question 
may  again  appear  upon  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  a  eoneideratton  of  House  Joint  Ree- 
olutlOB  977.  and  I  would  hope  that  efforts 
to  amend  that  bill  to  Include  "dissemina- 
tion of  market  news"  wltMn  the  studies 
contemplated  by  the  Commission  may  be 
successful. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  T.  "Tad"  Sanders, 

Executive  Counsel. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OV   NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4, 1964 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
next  week  a  group  of  high  school  stu- 
dents from  Nebraska,  winners  of  an  es- 
say contest  sponsored  by  the  Nebraska 
Rural  Electrification  Association,  will  be 
visiting  Washington,  D.C.  These  yoimg 
people  have  done  an  excellent  Job  of  ex- 
pressing their  thoughts  on  the  value  of 
REA.  and  I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be 
interested  In  reading  some  of  the  win- 
ning entries.  I  am  Inserting  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  following  four  essays: 
-    The  VALxm  or  RmtAL  Ei.BCTRincATK>N  IM 

Od»  Home  and  Communitt 
(By  Jerry  Tripe.  17.  of  Orleans,  Nebr..  a  Junior 
at  Orleans  High  School ) 
Electricity  is  truly  the  wOTkhorse  of  our 
rural  homes  and  community.  Electricity  Is 
such  a  necessary  part  of  our  lives.  It  is  hard 
to  Imagine  what  counUy  life  would  be  like 
without  Ms  many  benefits.  Electricity  creates 
a  virtual  revolution  In  commnnlcatione, 
lightens  the  housewife's  dally  chores,  and 
helps  take  the  burden  of  drudgery  off  the 
American  farmer.  In  general  it  makes  life 
easier  on  the  rural  dweller. 

The  farmer  probably  could  not  get  along 
without  the  help  electricity  provides.  Heat 
lamps,  cattle  feeding  systems,  electric  pumps, 
feedmixers.  augers,  tank  heaters,  feed  grind- 
ers, welders,  drills,  and  many,  many  other 
tooU  a4d  equipment  owe  their  usefulness  to 
electrlcrty.  Whether  a  farmer  tUls  the  fields 
or  raises  cattle  or  swine,  he  is  constantly 
dej>endent  upon  electricity. 

Not  only  Is  electricity  the  helper  on  the 
farm,  but  it  U  Just  as  much,  11  not  more 
Important  in  the  home.  At  the  turn  of  the 
centxiry  less  than  2  percent  of  the  homes  In 
the  United  States  were  wired  for  electricity. 
Today  this  figure  has  grown  to  98  percent, 
Moet  necesaltles  and  conveniences  we  enjoy 
and  take  for  granted  are  provided  by  elec- 
tricity. The  electric  range,  tocwter.  steam 
Iron,  radio,  television,  water  heater,  llghttmg 
fixtures,  refrigerator,  washer,  dryer,  and 
vacuum  sweeper  are  but  a  few  of  these. 

There  are  numerous  reasons  for  the  wide- 
spread use  of  elecUiclty.  For  one  thing,  elec- 
tricity has  a  very  low  cost.  Hardly  a  more 
economical  form  of  power  is  to  be  found. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  most  places  the  rates 
have  not  changed  greatly  In  the  last  30  years. 
Even  though,  in  rural  communities  the  con- 
sumers are  not  oloee  together,  the  cost  la  still 
noticeably  low.  Electricity  is  dependable. 
Equipment  run  by  electricity  has  operated 
for  long  periods  of  time  with  relaUvely  few 
repairs  or  breeikdowns.  A  third  reason  for 
the  popularity  of  this  power  Is  Its  adapta- 
bility. It  can  be  ueed  to  generate  heat,  to 
create  freessing  temperatures,  to  give  large 
or  small  amounts  of  current,  and  a  hundred 
and  one  other  versions  of  work. 

The  value  ot  rural  electricity  is  so  great 
It  cam  hardly  be  measured.  Our  rural  homes 
and  communitiee  depend  upon  electric  power 
to  run  the  numeroue  appliances  and  utilities 
we  use  daily.  It  is  a  helper  to  rural  dwellers 
by  providing  comforts  and  necaeslties,  doing 
Btrenuoue  labor,  getting  the  Job  done  quickly 
and  quietly,  and  being  ready  to  go  Into  ac- 
tion at  the  press  of  a  button  or  the  flick  of 
a  switch.  Probably  at  this  time  there  Is  no 
othM'  source  of  power  that  so  Influences  our 
lives  In  rural  homes  and  communities  as 
electricity. 


TBS  Talvb  or  KxnuL  KLBcrRxncATioN  nf  Qok 

Hoke  awd  Cobcmumiii  ~'' 

(By  Cyntlila  Aldin«er.  18.  of  WUcoc.  Nate.,  a 
senior  at  Holdrege  High  School) 
"East  or  west.  hoa%»  ks  best."  It  Is  tras 
tbMt  for  every  persom  the  thought  c^  booM 
brings  a  special  and  different  feeling  in  tke 
heart.  Itiere  is  the  thought  of  a  freeb  ftmrf 
pirn,  a  fun-k>vlng  game,  and  a  happiness  U\% 
In  the  fading  twilight  of  a  day  at  home;  bat 
to  us  of  today  our  homes  would  not  be  coi&> 
plete  without  the  heli»lng  hand  of  electrtdtj, 
a  helper  too  often  taken  for  granted  but  a 
valuable  helper  that  men  have  struggled  to 
bring  to  the  hotne  and  community. 

In  the  early  IflSO's.  a  growing  numb«  of 
rural  leaders  were  starting  to  insist  on  elec- 
trification for  their  areas.     Because  of  their 
demand,  the  Oommltttee  on  the  Relation  of 
Electricity      to      Agriculture      (CREA)      wm 
formed.     Later,  on  May  11.  1935.  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  was  created  by 
an  order  of  President  P.  D  Roosevelt.    It  gave 
powers  to  an  REA  administrator  to  "initiate, 
formulate.  admlnUter.  and  supervise  a  pro- 
gram  of  approved   projects   with  respect  to 
the  generation,  transmission,  and  distrlba* 
tlon  of  electric  energy  in  rural  areas."    Prom 
that  tlmr  on  REA  was  on  ite  way  to  helptng 
the  people.     It  was  like  the  pendulum  that 
travels  much,  but  It  only  goes  a  tick  at  a 
time.    Men  had  to  take  the  Initiative  to  get 
the  electricity  Into  their  State  and  conmui. 
nltlee  and  by  1940  a  total  of  23  States  ware 
receiving  the  help  of  REA.     What  a  wondar 
It  must  have  been  to  the  farm  famlUee  whaa 
their   homes    were    first   electrified.     It   waa 
said  that  the  night  the  lights  came  on  was 
forever  an  Important  date  ranking  with  mar- 
riages  and    births    and    that   the   lights  re- 
mained on  all  night  long  with  people  getting 
a  good  look  at  the  rooms  and  of  each  other. 
The  strange  servant  took  over.    It  became 
a  member  of  the  family  and  the  community. 
People  no  longer  had  to  perform  back-break- 
ing   tasks   of    carrying    water    and   bringing 
In  wood.     The  new  hired  hand  was  capable 
of  doing  all  thljs.     Just  given  a  chance,  elec- 
tricity was  pumping  water,  producing  light, 
running     radios,     milking     cows,     hatching 
chickens,  warming  pigs,  heating  homes,  lift- 
ing, turning,   and  pushing  Just  about  any- 
thing possible.      Even   today   It   Is   continu- 
ously  taking  over  Jobs  and  creating  a  better 
world.     A  decade  a^  the  people  woald  never 
have  thought  of  •urprislng  their  grandpar- 
ents w*th  a  mercury-vapor  light  as  a  Christ- 
mas present.    Now  In  the  dusk  of  day  mer- 
cury-vapor llghU  can  be  seen  coming  on  all 
over  the  ooaamunlty.     The  staaOard  of   Uv- 
Ing     In     our     conununitlee     has     advanced 
throtigh  electricity.     It  does  every  Job  large 
or  small   more  efficiently   and  economically. 
It  givee  the  United  States  billions  of  dollaia 
and   is   responsible   for   thousands  of  Inven- 
tions that  make  life  In  the  communities  of 
the  20th  century  so  pleasant. 

By  using  God's  wonderful  gift  wisely,  men 

have   found  something   beyond    compare  in 

electricity.     Rural  electrification  speaks  for 

teelf  and  tells  us  that  It  is  by  far  our  home 

and  community's  best  friend. 

A  National  Hero 

(By  Larry  Gene  Flohr  of  Dalton,  Nebr.,  a 

Junior  at  Dalton  High  School) 

Due  to  the  great  depreeelon  in  the  1930'i 
and  the  backwardness  of  rural  communi- 
ties, "the  backbone  of  the  United  States  was 
falling  apart."  The  farmers  of  the  United 
States  needed  help.  Many  farmers  were 
forced  to  sell  their  farms  because  of  the  low 
selling  price  of  their  crops  and  the  low 
production  of  their  farms.  This  farm  situa- 
tion caused  the  economy  of  the  United  Statja 
to  drop.  Something  had  to  be  done.  If  ttoa 
farmers  In  this  Nation  w«ould  fall,  so  wotM 
the  Nation  Itself.  The  production  and  ttM 
economy  of  the  farmers  had  to  be  raUed  ana 
the  load  on  him  had  to  be  lightened. 

What  c9alCL  be  done  to  save  the  farme«« 
of  thla  NaUon?    Some  expert*  thought  el«c- 


*»icltv  to  the  rural  areea  waa  ttoe 
^how  could  the  rural  areaa  get  electricity 

**^n*^3Ttol  Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Admin- 
to  cooperatives  to  set  up  local  rural  el«c«- 
»«S  A^.     The  Administration  8»^*  »^ 
to  cooperatives  to  set  up  local  rural  riectrl- 
flcailor     The   Administration   had   the   re- 
L>nslbUlty   of    providing    dependable    elec- 
Kal  service  to  rural  farms  in  an  adequate 
iunply  and  at  a  cost  that  would  permit  maxi- 
mum   use    by    all.     Long-term    low-intereat 
STs  ^  technical  a«rtstance  from  the  Ad- 
Snlstration  made  the  electrical  ^vo  utAon 
^tble       Thousands    of    miles    of    electric 
S^mlsslon  lines  were  buUt  and  thousands 
S  f^  were  wired  for  electricity  all  across 
jL^on.    Within  30  years  all  of  the  rur^ 
ix^as  in  the  United  States  were  being  served 
S!f  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration^ 
Today  electricity   is   an   essential   part   of 
the  life   in   rural   areas.     Most  farm  homes 
have  an  electric  water  pump  to  supply  the 
house    with   water.     Many    homes   bave    an 
electric  water  heater  and  of  course  many  of 
the  time-saving  and  work -saving  appliances 
which  enable  the  modem  housewife  to  have 
more  time  for  leisure  and  community  activl- 

^'siecUlcity  relieves  the  modem  farther 
from  the  drudgery  of  his  every-day  chores. 
Electric  mUklng  machines,  coolers,  and  pas- 
teurization machines  save  time  and  w-e  eco- 
nomical to  a  dairy  farmer.  Many  farmers 
have  electric  feeding  machines  that  can  feed 
thousands  of  catUe  by  simply  pushing  a  but- 
ton, thus  saving  time  and  money^ 

Electric  pumps  are  very  valuable  to  the 
modem  irrigation  farmer  because  they  can 
supply  him  wittt  water  whenever  he  needs  It 
to  save  his  crops  from  the  hot,  dry,  «^f^" 
days.  Modern  grain  dryers  also  aid  him 
because  they  enable  him  to  harvest  his  crops 
earlier  than  usual. 

Most  farms  bave  a  well  equipped  shop 
consUting  of  an  electric  grinder,  drill,  weld- 
er ete  By  doing  our  own  welding  and 
reijairlng,  our  welder  has  saved  us  several 
hundrwl  dollars  thU  past  year.  Dux mg  our 
past  harvest  we  repaired  our  combine  in  a 
matter  of  hours  with  our  welder.  Wit^ut 
our  welder.  It  would  have  taken  several  days 
and  maybe  the  cost  of  our  crop  being  de- 
stroyed by  a  hail  atorm. 

These  are  Just  a  few  waya  that  Riiral  Elec- 
trification helps  out  in  our  home  and  com- 
munity. The  REA  has  grown  to  be  the  most 
useful  organizaUon  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause it  saved  the  life  of  our  farmers  and 
the  life  of  our  Nation.  Truly,  Rural  Electri- 
fication Is  a  national  hero. 

RtmAL    ELECTRinCATION— PaiCELESS    IN    VALUE 

(By  Shirley  Jean  Mlka.  17.  Dalton.  Nebr.,  a 
Junior  at  Dalton  High  School ) 
Rural  electrlflcatloo.  establlahed  in  1938. 
Is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  profitable 
advancements  ever  made  in  farm  iil»tory. 
Today  it  playa  a  vital  role  in  the  life  of  the 
farmer.  One  might  say  that  it  brought  the 
l:u-mer  from  the  darkness  into  the  daylight. 
it  has  helped  change  him  from  a  common 
laborer  into  an  agricultural  specialist. 

The  oomlng  of  electric  power  to  the  farm 
lias  Increased  Its  production  and  efficiency. 
In  the  farmhome  one  can  find  all  the  modern 
electrtcal  oonvenlenoes  that  may  be  found  In 
iiny  modern  city  home,  thus  extending  the 
Ixjundarles  of  modem  living.  Out  go  the 
keroeene  lamps.  ouUlde  toilets.  Iceboxes,  coal 
Btovea.  battery  radioe.  hand  water  pumps  and 
pasoUne  powered  washing  machines.  In 
come  electric  lights,  modern  plumbing,  re- 
frigerators, deep  freezes,  televlalons.  pressure 
water  systems,  automatic  washing  machines, 
and  clothes  dryers.  Naturally  these  con- 
veniences help  the  fanner's  wife  by  allowing 
her  more  spare  time  in  which  to  play  bridge, 
serve  on  committees  as  well  as  devote  naore 
of  herself  to  her  children  and  huaband. 


Thoaa  tnnumwabte  ehccea  which  a  farmer 
most  perform  eMA  day  have  certainly  be« 
lighted  and   ahortewKl  by  the  »fvent  ^ 
bL^     Tbe  prodwttan  of  baby  chlcka  and 
the  qu«it»ty   awl  quality  of   eggs  haa  In- 
SS-5d  due  to  the  use  of  electric  heat  lamp, 
^^mcubatora.    The  tedious  Job  of  chof^ 
pmg^e  from  water  tanks  for  the  cattle  In 
the  winter  has  been  eUmlnated   thanks   to 
heated    automatic    atock    waterere;     eonae- 
quenUy.  beef  production  is  increased,   thus 
oontributlon  to  the  farmers'  net  Income. 
"^K^^cTump.  and  irrigati^i  systems  now 
save  crops  during  tha  dreaded  drought  sea- 
K>ns       Human    hands   need    iie^"'^^??^    * 
r^  of  mUk  in  thU  generation.   J^^^f 
?he  electric  mUking  machines  and  P*«teur- 
Srs.     Many  a  dreaded  haU  storm  has  cut 
adeva^tating  path  through  the  country,  but 
the  m^ern  fl^trlc  grain  dryer,  t-je  aUowed 
many  farmers  to  have  reaped  their  golden 
eraln  early  whiU  it  was  stUl  damp. 

SlSce  electricity  has  come  to  the  country 
everybody's  habits  have  changed.  It  is  a 
new  kind  of  life  for  the  farmers  and  Uielr 
famines  as  weU  as  the  city  dwellers.  Now, 
'^countryside  is  dotted  with  modem  res- 
talranU,  drive-in  theater.,  and  numerous 
tourlBt  attractions  thanks  to  rural  electrifica- 
tion This  is  indeed  a  bliSBsing  to  the  city 
dwellers  who  axe  anxious  to  lea; e  the  ^^l\l 
and  bustle  of  their  everyday  Ufe  for  a  Uttle 

quiet  relaxation.  ,^^„._f„i 

How  Cld   all  of  this  new   and  wonderful 
change  get  its  start?     The  farmer,  seeking 
a  better  way  of  life,  formed  co-ope  who  in 
turn  borrowed  money  from  the  Rural  Electrt- 
ficatlon    Administration,    a    division   of    the 
U  S    Department  of  Agriculture,  in  order  to 
finance      their     electrical      ■/"te'^,-    ^*^ 
though  almost  98  percent  of  our  farnM  are 
now  electrified  there  still  remains  a  gap  to 
be  closed.     Cattle  feeding  techniques  must 
be    improved.      Farm    cultivating    practices 
must  be  advanced.    New  and  more  advanced 
appliances  must  sUU   be   developed  for  the 
farmer's  wife  as  well  as  the  city  people     Yes 
indeed,  our  future  ta  bright  with  rural  elec- 
trification. 


mlttera  of  a  certain  type.  During  the  Ume 
these  piirchaaes  were  made,  another  radio 
transmitter,  eonmiercially  developed  and 
costing  less  than  haU  as  much,  was  avaU- 
able.  The  differences  between  the  two  trans - 
mlttera  were  so  alight  that  Navy  engineer, 
recommended   the  purchase   of  the  cheaper 

nnlt.  .  J  iv. 

The  Depeo-tment  of  the  Navy  ignored  this 
advice  and  the  GAO  says  that  $29  million 
was  spent  unnecessarily. 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  has 
been  strongly  advocating  thrift  and  the  ellm- 
InaUon  of  unnecessary  expenaee  by  the  mUl- 
tary  forces.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable satisfaction  to  the  taxpayers  If  the 
mUltary  forces  paid  some  attention  and  If 
McNamara  called  some  of  the  Navy  brass  In 
on  the  carpet  to  find  out  why  they  Ignored 
their  own  engineers. 


Unnecessary  Expense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1964 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
may  weU  wonder  whether  there  is  any 
substance  behind  the  assurances  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  defense  ex- 
penditures are  being  held  down.  Inci- 
dent after  incident  is  brought  to  our  at- 
tention of  the  waste  and  procurement 
abuses  that  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  call 
attention  to  the  foUowing  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  of  June  3.  and  which  discusses  the 
recent  report  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  that  $29  million  have  been  fla- 
grantly wasted. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  squandering  of  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars  must  stop,  and  I  caU 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  take 
vigorous  steps  to  see  that  such  abuses 
are  corrected  immediately. 

The  editorfftl  follows: 

UNNECESaAKT    EXPENSE 

A  recent  report  from  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  (GAO)  notes  that  from  June  1968 
to  Jtily  1962  the  Department  rat  the  Navy 
bought  1.100  mlUtarUy  developed  radio  trans- 


A  Word  to  the  Wise 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  Krw  jiMBxr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4, 1964 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  place  before 
the  House  a  statement  made  recently  by 
George  J.  Burger,  vice  presid«it  for  leg- 
islative activities  of  the  National  Feder- 
ation of  Independent  Business.  The 
federation's  p<^  results  always  provide 
pertinent  Information.  The  twic  of 
Mr.  Burger's  testimony  "The  Burden  of 
Government  Paperwork"  is  one  in  which 
we  all  have  an  interest. 
I  commend  his  statement  to  you: 

STATmtaNT  or  Gbomk  J.  Boii«a,  Vici  Presi- 
dent.  Nationai.   Pkderation    or   Inbefknd- 

ENT  BtraiN«8S 

I  am  George  J.  Burger,  vice  president, 
legislative  activities,  NaUonal  Federation  of 
Independent  Business.  We  are  a  nationai 
organlMUon  composed  solely  of  smaller,  in- 
dependent business  and  professional  people. 
As  of  AprU  27,  1964.  our  m«nbershlp  con- 
sisted of  195.760  Individual,  directly  sup- 
porting  and  participating  IndependenU. 
mis  flgtu-e  continues  to  grow.  Our  mem- 
bers are  distributed  throughout  aU  of  the 
Nation's  435  congressional  districts.  They 
are  a  true  cross  section  of  aU  the  vocation* 
at  all  levels  of  America's  smaller,  independ- 
ent enterprise  community. 

The  federation  performs  many  services 
for  independents  at  both  National  and  State 
levels  Our  policies  on  legislation  are  set 
by  direct  vote  of  the  entire  membership, 
with  each  member  having  one  and  only  one 
vote,  which  he  registers  on  a  sigi^^^^* 
which  Is  sent  to  his  Congressman.  The  fed- 
eration conducts  these  polls  through  Its 
the  Mandate  regularly  throughout  each  year. 
Members  are  given  objective  statements  of 
the  essence  of  issues  polled,  plus  accom- 
panying objective  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  each  issue.  They  reach  their  _own  deci- 
sions. 

Additionally,  and  among  other  services, 
we  conduct  yearly  factfinding  survey*,  to 
gain  broader  and  deeper  knowledge  of  the 
facts  Involved  in  Independent  enterprise 
problems.  These  surveys  remain  the  same 
throughout  each  year.  Each  member  re- 
ceives only  one  questionnaire  form.  It  re- 
quires us  a  year  to  cover  our  entire  mem- 
bership in  these  efforts. 

We  are  glad  to  be  here  today  because  your 
BUbcommittee  is  Investigating  a  matter  that 
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Is  most  slgnlflcant  not  only  to  Independent 
enterprUe  but  also  to  the  prosperity  of  aui 
country.  A»  you  know.  Independents  now 
account  for  about  40  percent  of  all  our  em- 
ployment. Findings  through  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year  In  oxu-  current  factfinding 
gurvey — "Jobs,  the  Nation's  Most  Critical 
Problem"— indicate  that  given  a  fair  chance 
this  year  Independent  enterprisers  will  en- 
gage m  expansions  that  covild  provide  a  great 
number  of  addlUonal  Jobs  for  our  workers. 

Please  refer  to  ovu-  seventh  question.  Here 
we  ask  members  to  tell  us  whether  they  are 
considering  expansions  and.  If  so.  how  many 
additional  Jobs  will  be  provided. 

It  Is  interesting  to  read,  In  our  report  for 
first  quarter  1984  that  3.391  of  the  18.179 
respondents,  all  of  whom  signed  their  state- 
ments, or  21  percent  of  all.  indicated  plans 
for  expansion.  These  small  business  and 
professional  people  further  stated  that  these 
expansions  would  provide  an  additional  15.- 
622-Jobs.  for  an  average  4.6  additional  Jobs 
per  expansion. 

Now,  It  Is  a  fact  that  trends  established  In 
these  factfinding  surveys  usually  hold  for 
the  balance  of  the  year.  It  is  a  further  fact 
that  our  membership  Is  a  representative 
croBS  section  6f  all  American  Independent 
enterprise.  The  breakdown  of  types  of  en- 
terprises reporting,  on  the  right  side  of  our 
reiKirt,  confirms  this. 

For  these  reasons  It  Is  possible  to  project 
the  21-percent  "planned  expansion"  figure 
to  the  totaj  American  small  business  com- 
munity of  4,500.000  units.  On  this  basis 
we  can  conclude  that — as  our  president.  Mr. 
C.  W.  Harder  has  stated — some  945,000  of  our 
independent  enterprises  may  well  be  plan- 
ning expansions  which.  If  successfully  real- 
ized, might  provide  an  additional  4.347,000 
Jobs  in  our  economy.  Even  if  only  part  of 
these  expansions  are  realized,  there  will  be 
a  significant  Impact  on  our  unemployment 
situation  When  you  have  time  you  might 
profitably  study  the  figures  for  your  own 
State 

We  know  you  will  agree  that  Government 
should  do  all  that  It  can  to  encourage  these 
expansions,  mindful  of  the  fact  that  there 
arckjnany  things  which  the  enterprises  can 
and  must  do  for  themselves: 

However,  there  are  taxes,  and  Congress  has 
Just  reduced  them.  There  Is  the  matter  of 
fairness  In  competition.  There  Is  the  prob- 
lem of  sensible  labor  regulation.  There  are 
many  other  areas  In  which  action  can  be 
taken,  and  these  Include  the  eliminating  of 
needless  Government  reporting  and  record- 
keeping requirements. 

That  long  and  bitter  experience  has  con- 
vinced many  business  and  professional  peo- 
ple that  there  are  needless  Government  re- 
porting and  recordkeeping  requirements  Is 
shown  clearly  In  the  response  to  the  No.  1 
question  of  our  current  factfinding  survey, 
which  deals  directly  with  reporting  and 
recordkeeping  requirements: 

Sixty-seven  percent  of  our  respondents 
fe»l  there  Is  need  to  streamline  "business- 
census  reports-records."  69  percent  feel 
there's  need  to  streamline  "tax  reports- 
records."  and  52  percent  feel  there's  need  to 
streamline  "labor  reports-records" 

1*hls  Is  not  surprising.  In  one  of  its  re- 
ports some  years  ago,  the  former  "Hpover 
Commission"  stated  that  smaller  enterprisers 
spent,  then  at  least,  up  to  29  percent  of  their 
time  compiling  records  for  Government. 

It  Is  not  surprising,  either.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  when,  In  Mandate  No  246  Issued  In 
March  of  1959.  we  asked  our  members  for  a 
policy  position  on  H.R.  1272.  Representative 
Laird,  of  Wisconsin,  a  bill  that  aimed  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  reports  required  yearly 
on  social  security  and  Income  tax  withhold- 
ings, their  response  was  89  percent  "for."  8 
percent  "against."  and  3  percent  "no 
opinion." 


That  this  vote  represented  a  deei^y  held 
conviction  ia  sliown  by  the  reeulta  of  two 
later  policy  position  polls. 

In  Mandate  No.  261,  issued  In  October  ot 
1960,  we  polled  our  members  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Laird  bill.  Their  response  was 
90  pwcent  "for,"  8  percent  "against,"  and 
2  percent  "no  opinion." 

In  Mandate  No.  268,  issued  during  May  of 
1981,  we  polled  members  on  H.R.  6874-  (which 
was  Identical  with  the  earlier  presentations) 
Their  response  was  83  percent  "for,"  14  per- 
cent "against."  and  3  percent  "no  opinion." 
Now.  let  no  one  read  any  sense  of  contra- 
diction Into  the  returns  on  the  various 
mandate  polls  and  on  the  factfinding  sur- 
vey. Under  varying  circumstances  we  will 
get  small  differences  In  mandate  returns. 
Additionally.  In  mandates  we  poll  members 
on  specific  legislative  Issues,  while  in  our 
factfinding  surveys  we  question  them  on  gen- 
eral problem  areas.  While  no  one  can  say 
what  policy  position  our  members  would 
take  today  on  the  typ*  of  bill  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Lahu).  we  would  not  at  all  be  surprised 
to  find  the  returns  close  to  those  recorded  In 
the  1959-61  period. 

(An  Interesting  aside  is  furnished  In  the 
fact  that  when  we  made  a  special  survey,  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  departments, 
during  May  and  June  of  1961  on  the  late 
President  Kennedy's  tax  revision  program, 
one  of  our  questions  dealt  with  his  proposal 
to  assign  account  numbers  to  all  taxpayers 
and  to  permit  Treasury  to  use  electronic  data 
processing  In  accounting  for  tax  returns 
Our  response  was  62  percent  for."  21  percent 
"against,"  ai\d  17  percent  "no  opinion."  But 
comments  accompanying  many  of  these  re- 
sponses Indicated  that  approval  was  con- 
ditioned, m  large  measure,  on  the  achieve- 
ment of  slgnlflcant  savings  to  Government 
and   taxpayers  ) 

But  these  statistics,  representing  as  they 
do  the  tabulated  opinion  of  business  and 
professional  people  themselves,  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  For  this,  we  must  turn  to 
the  comments  which  they  have  written  on 
their  responses  to  the   factfinding  survey. 

About  half  the  independents  who  have 
responded  to  our  Jobs  survey  have  taken 
the  time  and  trouble  to  tell  us  why  they  feel 
Government  reporting  and  recordkeeping 
requirements  are  unduly  burdensome,  and 
in  some  Instances  how  changes  might  be 
made  for  the  better.  All  these  conunent- 
bearlng  responses  are  on  file,  by  States,  at 
our  Washington  office  They  are  available 
for  your  Inspection,  or  Inspection  by  your 
staff.  We  win  be  happy  to  let  you  look  them 
over  at  the  office ._  Just  give  ua  a  call  at 
Republic  7-3523 

In  any  case,  while  preparing  to  talk  with 
you  today  we  examined  the  thousands  of 
comment- bearing  responses  to  our  No.  1 
question.  We  selected  only  those  which  are 
most  specific  to  report  to  you  with  this  testi- 
mony. We  did  not  select  others  which, 
while  general  In  nature,  do  emphasize  the 
urgency  of  the  need  for  action  In  reducing 
needless  reporting  and  recordkeeping,  be- 
cause we  feel  that  you  do  recognize  the  scope 
of  the  problem. 

For  a  moment,  let's  turn  to  attachment 
F  and  read  a  few  of  these  comments. 
They  do  give  a  resU  feel  of  the  small  business 
pulse  on  Government  reporting  require- 
ments. 

Now,  Just  how  does  this  Government  re- 
porting burden  tie  In  with  problems  Involved 
In  small  business  expansion?  Let's  .turn  to 
the  mill  operator  from  Alabama  who  says  he 
has  had  to  detail  one  employee  to  work  al- 
most full  time  keeping  'up  with  required 
reports.  In  wages  this  might  mean  from 
$3,000  to  $5,000  in  additional  overhead  for 
his  business.  This,  in  turn,  might  well  tie 
up  the  profits  from  $30,000  to  $50,000  of  his 
sales  volume.  Now,  If  he  were  free  of  the 
reporting  requirements  In  question,  or  at 
least  that  share  of  them  that  Is  unnecessary, 


he  might  be  able  to  take  this  $3,000  to  $5,000 
a  year  and  Invest  it  In  Inventory  and/or 
services,  tvimlng  same  four  to  five  times  a 
yefu*.  This,  in  turn,  could  mean  an  addi- 
tional profit  ca  perhaps  $2,000  to  $3,000  for 
him — and  out  of  this  could  come  money  for 
expansion  and.  perhaps  another  productive 
pob.  Remember,  needless  recordkeeping 
and  reporting  provide  nothing  but  additional 
pap>erwork. 

Multiply  this  one  businessman  by  his 
4.500.000  and  you  can  quickly  figure  the 
penalty  which  needless  Government  reports 
exacts  all  down  the  line  from  our  economy. 
In  terms  of  production,  sales,  services, 
profits,  taxes,  and  Jobs. 

"Needless  "  Is  the  exact  word  to  use.  Don't 
think  that  any  members  of  the  federation 
believe,  or  that  we  believe,  that  any  business 
can  be  run  In  todays  world  without  neces- 
sary records  and  reports.  Government,  too, 
must  have  Its  records  and  reports. 

However,  we  and  our  members,  who  real- 
ize that  all  organizations  tnust  run  on 
sound  principles,  know  that  In  any  enter- 
prise— be  It  i>rlvate  or  governmental — there 
Is  always  danger  that  some  workers,  whether 
out  of  misguided  Interest  In  their  work  or 
out  of  sheer  bureaucracy,  wiy  demand  either 
that  unnecessary  records  be  kept  or  that 
necessary  records  be  made  more  detailed  than 
called  for.  The  larger  the  enterprise— and 
government  Is  our  biggest  business — the 
greater  the  danger.  These  are  the  people 
and  the  types  of  reports  and  records  against 
which  we  must  always  be  on  guard. 

We  are.  Incidentally,  happy  to  know  of  your 
Interest  In  this  area  because  we  know  that 
your  vigilance  has  paid  off  In  the  past.  As 
we  understand  it.  Just  last  year,  due  to  your 
work,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
found  It  possible  to  relieve  truckers  of  over 
500.000  forms  they  had  earlier  been  required 
to  fill  In  and  submit.  We  hope  that  your 
success  will  continue,  since  It  Is  vital  to  our 
members  and  all  small  business 

Finally.  In  order  to  be  of  further  service  In 
your  work,  we  have  commenced  an  extra 
gpyeclal  survey  among  our  more  than  2.000- 
member  district  chairman,  all  leading  busi- 
ness and  professional  people  In  their  com- 
munities throughout  the  50  States,  on  the 
cost  (in  man-hours)  of  making  out  reports 
required  by  Government. 

We  are  asking  specifically  to  Identify  the 
reports  which  they  must  submit,  which  of 
these  are  the  most  onerous,  which  duplicate 
informational  forms  which  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  States,  who  and  how  many  peo- 
ple must  spend  how  much  time  making  out 
these  reports,  etc. 

We  appreciate,  and  we  know  our  members 
appreciate,  the  fact  that  your  subcommittee 
chairman.  Mr.  Olsen.  has  decided  to  await 
the  report  of  this  survey  before  submitting 
recommendations  U)  the  Congress.  We  are 
doing  our  level  best  to  get  this  report  to  him, 
and  to  you,  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  We 
know  the  information  will  be  as  helpful  as 
It  will  be  Interesting,  and  are  happy  to  have 
this  additional  opportunity  to  be  of  service 
to  Independents  by  being  of  service  to  those 
who  represent  them  In  government. 

On  behalf  of  our  members,  and  on  our  own 
behalf,  we  thank  you. 


Memorial  Day,  Gettytbarg,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or    PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4,  1964 

Mr.    GOODLINO.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
May  30  of  each  year  we  pay  tribute  to 


l96Jt 

tto6C  who  helped  make  and  keep  this 

"^^JSLS  of  American  flags  wave  over 
ffraves  In  military  cemeteries  all  over  the 
Sorld  Popples  grow  "Between  the 
TiSSs  roJTon  row."  a  symbol  of  the 
SSS'  S^P  of  our  Nation's  n^ltary 
f^  Each  contributed  his  last  full 
Sure  of  devotion,  never  having  had  a 
SS^ce  to  play  his  complete  part  on  «^e 
sUKe  of  life.  Geniuses  who  rightfully 
Sfould  have  belonged  to  tomorrow  s  his- 
tory He  burled  In  those  cemeteries. 

?ach  year  at  the  National  Cemetery 
in  Gettysburg  a  tribute  and  a  sincere 
Siank  you  is  said  to  those  men  who  kept 
SSlr  appointment  with  an  unkind  fate 
in  the  morning  of  their  Uves. 

This  year  nature  appeared  to  cooperate 
in  paying  this  tribute.  Under  a  cloud- 
less^y^  with  the  temperature  at  a  near 
^iSfelf  dSree,  grass  at  lU  ^enest.  trees 
Kd  shrubs  with  varying  degrees  of  color. 
m^lVperfect  setting  for  1,500  school- 
SSdren  to  strew  flowers  on  the  graves 
In  a  most  impressive  ceremony. 

JuS?  Clarence  Sheely  presided  over 
exelxjlses  at  the  rostnim. 
^^TfoUowlng  prayer  was  offered  by 
Rev     Merlin    G.    Shull.   pastor   of   the 
Church  of  the  Brethren : 

Almighty  God,  creator  of  all  the  ea^h 
and  LOTd  of  all  the  nations,  we  Invoke  Thy 
^i^  with  us  as  we  are  gathered  here  at 
ST^l^e  of  precious  memories.  We  thank 
tms  P'"*^"  .  .  'V,^,-  ,__rt  wliich  Thou  hast 
Tliee  for  this  goodly  »*'^*\.^"^''"„  ^^  -go- 
oranted  unto  us  lor  a  heritage,  for  the  peo- 
Se  ftJm  many  lands  and  races  that  inake  up 
f,,!.^^tNatlon  and  lor  the  ties  of  blood 
"^i  1^  that  b^lnd  us  to  all  the  inhabltenU 
^Thv  wartd.  send,  we  pray,  the  hlessmg  of 
he^h  ^om.  and  courage  upon  the  f^" 

E^«rsg:ss%^.rTiW 

S^Ln^  ^Jwch  faU  in  sueh  abundance  upoa 
H^o  US  to  KO  from  this  place  vrtth  in- 
^ea-^dev^Sif^  the  task  of  promoUngthe 
weTSlnJ  M  all  Thy  children,  that  pea^ 
may  cSf  and  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  In  heaven.     Amen. 
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Senator  Bouaxx  B.  Hickknlooper,  of 
lowa^deUvered  the  main  address  for  tlie 
ce^onles,  and  I  should  "^e  «*  ^^ 
made  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  time . 

BT    SaNATOB    BouaJta    B.    Hkkkk- 

,^^     RB-xnoacAN.    or    Iowa.    MxuoaiM. 
^T^ncis«,  GrrrrsBUM  National  CeM- 
OTT,  OrrrTSBTHM!.  PA  ,  MAT   30.    1964 
Congressman     George     Ocod]}^^;     Judge 
Sh^^^Chalrman    Colonel    S^^^ver.    Mayor 
Weav«-,  reverend  clergy,  veters^  of  ourNa- 
tlo^'s  lierrto..  K^hoolchlldren  of^^T^^^^ 
and  frtlow  American.,  when  tWs  "^^^ 
ground"  waa  d«dl«it«l  100  y»r.  »«o  "^^ 
w^^iany    per««.    then    Uvlng    who    had 

TSSl:  «u  yo„n,  m  ,~.  but  »«»^ 

nrmrreea  and  world  reeponslbUity .  was  born 
Tn^tr  .^  to  that  matumy  ^f  ^"^^ 
leadership  during  the  pertod  of  J^  <^ 
secutive  long  llf .times.  A  '•JTf'f ^^^ 
wo«en  of  today  actually  ^•\'°^  °^  ^°^ 
who  -brought  forth  a  new  Natioa. 

Tou  hare  honor*l  me  greaUy  with  your  m- 
vltatloB  to  partidpat.  In  this  '^^^^'''^-^ 
rial  obserrance  to  Oettysburg  today      One 

c^inot  .t«Kl  OB  this  «?~,!»L5„f'Si:^ 
without  feeling  tSie  overpowering  pres^ 
of  ^ahwl-rerf  men  looked  to  mortal  strug- 


O.I..  for  the  preservation  of  theh-  convictions 
£d?n^l-  field  101  years  ago  th.  fate  of 
^  Nation-its  pre«^atlon  as  a  national 

"'^^^rA'ta^lSSflJ^f-ted  ^is  Na- 
4.«^«i    r..meterT  to   18«3  he  knew,  without 
doubt,   t^Tt^   high  potot  Of  unceru^ 
M^  the  outcome  of  the  war  had  been  passed 
S  ^e  firsts  days  of  July^    TJ^.«j5^°*^^ 
«A  was  ninnlng  InexoraWy  with  the  Nortn 
iSdTc^^   to  sight.     But  he  did  not 
^t   of  Victory   or    exult   over   the   defeat 
^pponents-tostead,  his  matchless  addr^ 
with  Vlarlty,  comprehension  and  unequalled 
Toncl^nis'  restated    the   *o-°f,^K  ^"5*^! 
of   our  country— he   honored   all   those     Uv- 
me  and  d^d^  who  struggled  here  and  his 
compTilon   was    not  for  the  North   or   the 
South  but  for  all  of  our  people.  ^  ^   ^ 

VlcUy  to  the  war  was  not  the  end  but 
the  sec  Jlty  for  conttouing  the  work  of  con- 
solidating and  developing  our  Union.  The 
mdefe^lble  system  of  sUVery  was  the  emo- 
Uonal  trigger  of  the  war-it  was  tragic  that 
tt  was  not  met  and  peacefully  solved  as  a 
,7tt^..rmatter  but  when  the  war  broke  out 
Thfl^mSlaS^a^  cont^oUtog  ^-  b«^e 
the  preservation  of  the  Unlon-lf  the  Union 
failed  the  cause  of  freedom  would  fail. 

A  centurTago  we  began  agato  the  con- 
soUdaToHf  ^ur  Union,  l^ere  were  deep 
wounds  to  be  healed  and  ways  of  life  to 
J^  r^t  but  a  rtch  land  of  opportunity 
^d  ^r^'lse  ^  open  to  a  finally  united  pec. 
n?e  ^e  work  of  binding  our  country  and 
^■r,i«  ^ther  was  intensified— highways 
^d^ilur^^s^anned  the  contlnent-lndus- 
Sr  a^cl  agriculture  developed  rapldly-m^- 
yIu  became  available  for  products  of  the  to- 
^or  anS^we  grew  strong  and  great  under 
our  assured  Federal  system. 

During  the  first  half  of  our  national  life, 
eeoCTaphy  kept  us  out  of  most  world  con- 
m^  bu?  in  ?he  last  66  years  we  have  been 
enJ^    in    four    wars-each    time    against 
:j|^on  or  tyranny  and  to  aid  ot Jreedc^. 
?^others   with  no   thought  of   fhrichment 
for    ourselves.     We    have    gone    to    the    far 
corners  of  the  earth  to  help  those  wt^  would 
^    free    and    our    own    great    strength    has 
SenThe   determtotog    factor   to   those   ad- 
v^tures.     Today   there   Is   no  other  nation 
or  combtoaUon  of  naUons  that  can  or  wm 
gfve  t^e  responsible  leadership  for  the  free 
world    to   which    we   are   dedicated, 
^n   free   systems,  howerer.   there   is  often 
oonfllct  of  Uiought.  11  not  of  ultimate  goals, 
^ee  5o?le  ge^rate  their  own  thoughtsand 
try  tTcompose  their  differences.     In  tyran- 
nies   such  asthoee  under  communism,  the 
pS,ple  S  Sd  what  to  thtok  and  independ- 
en^  Idea,  are  received  only  at  the  whim  of 

'""LTu^-  i^Btem  the  todlvidual  ha.  re- 
sponslbUlty  and  opportunlty-hte  Uml^^ 
tlons  ar»  measured  only  by  his  a^'^^ty  and 
eirort-h.  can  create,  improvise.  "P"^^^*^*^ 
Tenturf^and  he  can  own  ^  contr^  the 
fruit,  of  his  effort..  In  a  free  »yf«».  *^ 
cai«n  control,  his  government  but  in  a 
tyranny  be  U  controlled  by  government 

iris  such  a  system  of  freedom  under  a 
Feder^  untn.  pl^ered  to  this  ^^^d^^  "?« 
founders  and  pre.«nred  by  th.  gr^  ^trv^^e 
a  century  ago.  that  has  n^l^**^*^  * J^ 
Teal  cumate  under  which  we  have  ouUtrlpped 
Mother  people,  to  strength,  comfort,  and 
Jjoep^"  ^  ^demn  obligation  I.  to  keep 

"^we  develop,  however,  so  do  the  other 
peoples    of    the    world.     Sconce    and    tech 
nology    have   destroyed   distance   and  th^e 
in  ^JungU  and  th.  wUdemess  know  about 
SttSLih  they  may  not  yet  «^«™^J  J^J 
miracl«r  that  -ave  been  developed  to  the 
SSThalf  cent    ry.     No  doubt  ^/^  ^^ 
^^n^  the  first  ^^^-^  ^  ^^J* 
It  would  really  fly.  of  ''^''^•'^.J'^^ 
know  that  men  wiU  soon  ^^'^„^"?f^ 
the  magic  oarpet  te  outmoded  and  so  are 
the  seven  league  boots. 

SUty   years   ago   anyone   suggesting  that 


«x»n  you  could  turn  a  switch  and  see  people 
and  Uitogs  half  way  around  the  world  was 

"TcSo^w^^y  Of  you  here  today^U 
i^^racie.  that  will  make  those  of  today 
seem  crude  by  comparison. 

These  things  we  all  know,  hut   we  must 
never    forget    that   they   have   been    accom- 
plished    by     freemen— tyrants     and     slaves 
K^TontHbuted  little  if  anything  ^huj^ 
progress,  and  whenever  men  of  genius  have 
^,    born    under    despots    they    have    had 
to    flee    to    places    of    freedom    before    their 
Kenlus  can  benefit  mankind. 
^  Btoonomlc  and  social  problems  beset  us- 
aJ'^^^ust  and  shall   «^lve   th«n^^  '^ey 
wlU  be  followed  by  others  and  this  U  the  pat- 
I«TO  of  conttoued  progress.    We  are  a  nation 
S™  Wch  equal  rights  -^^  -ppomialtl^  for 
aU  must  prevail.     Where  they  are  deficient, 
we  must  make  correction,  but  to  «»^^^^K^; 
rectlon  for  one  deficiency-  we  ^^^^'^f. 
that  we  don't  create  others— but  '"«io°f  °^^ 
mands  that  we  maintain  Justice  as  well  as 

~^^e'"dr  hive  many  domestic  ^objems 
oo^ronting  us  none  is  more  emotioniUly 
S£S^^  this  moment  than  the  civil  rights 
S^7«»d  perhaps  no  issue  (b  more  misun- 
S^oS  or'^bj^  to  dlstortionof  it.  vari- 
o^phases.  One  difficulty  confronting  us  Is 
SwSon  on  either  side  of  thU^f  ^^^! 
BO  becloud  It  as  to  hamper  objectlv.  co^sld- 

fraSS.      P-^P*^^^^'    ^r*f.S[T.i?ve' 
the   Negro   in    this   country   is   ftm   ».  ««lave 
S^ry  iSTerlcan  knows  that  this  1.  f^  a^d 
that  the  Negrtj  not  only  ^^^P^y*^/.^, 
dtam  and  equality  of  property  rights  but  they 
t^^  t^  better  off  U^an  the  Negro  to  any 
part  of  the  world.    This  Is  not  to  «y  "^t  he 
has  not  suffered  todlgnlties  and  that  in  cer- 
tato  limited  areas  he  has  not  1^°  P"^!^^ 
Som  exercising  some   of   the  rights  which 
sSuld  be  inherent  with  all  Americans.    Un- 
?^^ately.    and   from   »  «tand]^t  erf   to- 
formtog   the   world   about   the   truth,    those 
X^Sfve  Charge  of  our  P-OP-^^^^L^P^*! 
,1»  certain  Indefensible  "•««,'^, '^^'^^!: 
Son  but  either  mlniml2«  or  f'\U  f^tirely  to 
polnt^t  those  areas  and  conditions  where 
eaualltv  and  opportunity  do  exist. 
^Se    Congre^as    been    struggling    wth 
l«rlslation  hopefully  designed  to  correct  in- 
^'^^to  ^bllL.  and  protect  t^'^^' 
Itv  of  right,  that  we  basle.    The  conflict,  to 
S  m2?  arises  from  the  oonc«-n  of  m^y 
Sit  to  attempting  to  l^^la***^*  «?!^^'!f ' 
rment   and   equal   protection   of   basic   rights 
S^U^ygo  f^er  and  attempt  to  con- 
^l^JS^S^lal  adjustments  norauUly 
Sery«l  within  the  personal  ^^erelgntyof 
the    todlvidual.     I   am   sure.   *wwever   taiat 
Sthto  our  framework  of  public  op^^^^^^nd 
r*pr«en»atiT«  government  this  issue  can  be 

'IJlnrwe^^li'^S^Pied  with  tot^ 
affaiss  we  murt  not  lose  sight  of  the  vital 
^-^le  going  on  to  tHe  world  between  t^e 
tvwSiy  of  international  communism  and 
SS^  The  issue,  have  been  sharply 
SSTind^  as  Clearly  defined  todayf  or 
See  who  will  «*  as  they  ever  ^^e  b^n^ 
^^road  terms  th.  issue  is  simply  whetiier 
Se^  ;Sr^he«elve.  through  to teUigent 
^-de«««lnation  or  whetiier  they  will  be 
^^TbTcU-ly  knit  groups  d  a«tocrat^ 

own   Kenlus  or  whether   they  wUl  be  stiflM 
S^Sli.v.lop««it  by  central  government 

^'SSS^mat^ly.  many  ^P^OP^V^^  --- 
anxious  to  a-um.  that  when  Moscowor  Pel- 
plng  put  on  a  smlUng  face  for  a  moment  or  ^ 
S^tS  pUtitudes  Of  P^o.^^%  re?dc 
it  means  that  they  are  altering  thete  basic 
r;„^nr«r  We  hare  thos.  who  say  that  we 
P^^f^^ihe  0»m«^  more.  No  more 
"^^J^tS^ST^  made  than  to  follow 

of  conquest  aatf  d-«ru«tion  of  the  West. 
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world  dominion  la.  a«  tt  always  ha»  been^ 
the  ultimate  goal  toward  which  International 
communism  is  driving  and  while  we  M  a 
nation  respect  the  rights  or  other  nations, 
when  freely  determined  by  their  people,  to 
set  the  form  of  their  own  government,  we 
must  resist  and  combat  the  unaltered  pro- 
Kram  of  thoee  countries  governed  by  Inter- 
national communlam  which  la  determined 
to  enslave  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  last  year  or  two  we  have  seen  quarrels 
and  vicious  declarations  of  mutual  distrust 
between  the  Red  Chinese  and  Moscow  but 
thoee  who  feel  that  this  rift  may  mark  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  objectives  of  com- 
munism may  Indeed  have  a  rude  awakening 
one  day  The  quarrels  and  vil\flcatlons  be- 
tween the  leaders  of  the  Communist  world 
seem  to  go  to  the  question  of  tactics  and 
leadership  rather  than  to  any  change  of  pur- 
pose and  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that 
in  any  emergency  in  which  international 
communism  is  in  danger  of  receiving  a  severe 
setback  they  will  unite  against  what  they 
consider  to  be  the  common  enemy -the  na- 
tions of  freedom. 

As  a  nation  we  have  not  only  resisted  this 
enemy  program  but  we  have  spent  vast  sums 
of  money  since  World  War  II  to  help  guide 
the  more  uncertain  countries  toward  a  pla- 
teau for  the  development  of  self-deterrri^a- 
tion  and  partnership  In  a  free  world.    The 
task,  of  course,  has  not  been  finished.  Indeed 
It  may  have  only  begun.  In  point  of  time,  but 
we  must  continue  our  vigilance      More  than 
that  we  must  exercise  every  effort  to  enlist 
the   greater  cooperation   and   unity  of  other 
free   nations  of   the   world    In    this  struggle. 
We    are    the    greatest    and    strongest    of    all 
countries   and    yet   our  strength   cannot   be 
matched  successfully  against  that  of  all  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  or  against  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  world  with  the  rest  occupy- 
ing  roles    of    IndlfTerence   or    uncooperatlon. 
Our  great  strength  has  Vw  often  led  us  into 
the   belief   that  we  can  do  everything.     We 
can  do  much.     However,  we  must  not  and 
we    cannot    be    expected    to   erode    our    own 
strength  and  the  vitality  as  a  nation  in  this 
conflict  while  others  sit   Idly  by  and   fail   to 
contribute  their  fair  share  of  strength  and 

vigor. 

When  Abraham  IJncoln  dedicated  this 
sacred  ground  in  that  address  In  1863  which 
will  be  accepted  as  the  charter  for  freedom 
as  long  as  freedom  exists,  he  called  upon  us 
to  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  taak  of  building 
a  greater  and  greater  citadel  of  opportunity 
and  freedom.  We  have,  as  la  nation,  mag- 
nificently responded  to  this  call,  but  Just  as 
the  work  of  building  a  nation  was  unfinished 
In  1863  so  the  work  conUnues  to  be  unfin- 
ished, as  long  as  free  men  and  women  are 
permitted  to  reach  out  for  more  and  better 
freedom  and  happiness  and  opportunity  the 
work  wlU  always  be  unflnlahed. 

We  should  not  reserve  Memorial  Day  alone 
as  the  time  when  we  renew  our  determina- 
tion to  keep  the  faith  with  tho^s  who  have 
sacrificed  to  build  and  preserve  a  nation: 
rather  we  should,  dally,  with  Lincoln  "highly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
In  vain— that  this  Nation  under  God,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  and  that  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 
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appeared  In  the  May  16  edition  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  needs  no  comment 
from  me  and  I  make  none  other  than 
the  heading  on  this  insertion: 

POLrnCS    IN     THE     POVEKTT    BiXT 

Politico  can  beget  some  strange  and  petty 

antics.  ,    .^^ 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Journey  of  two 
Republican  Congressmen  to  Autauga  County, 
Ala.,  where  six  Negro  tenant  farmers  live  on 
land  owned  by  Mrs.  Lyndon  B,  JohnK>n. 

The  Congressmen.  Davk  Martin,  of  Ne- 
braska, and  M.  O.  Snydm,  of  Kentucky,  are 
opposed  to  President  Johnsons  antipoverty 
program.  So  they  scented  gtxxl  political  ma- 
terial in  uncovering  uncared-for  impoverish- 
ment on  Johnson  land 

"We  saw  people  living  In  deplorable  pov- 
erty, with  little  evidence  of  concern  by  their 
millionaire  landlords."  .Congressman  Snyder 
said  after  the  trip.  He  added  that  the  ten- 
ants are  living  in  three-  and  four-room 
shacks  with  cracked  flooring,  leaking  roofs, 
broken  wood  burning  stoves,  and  no  toilet 
facilities 

It  was  brought  out  later  that  the  elderly 
families  living  on  the  property  pay  $5  a 
month  rent  They  have  been  assured  that 
they  can  remain  as   long  as  they  choose 

When  the  two  Congre.ssman  were  asked 
how  they  would  relieve  the  poverty  of  the 
people  they  had  seen  on  the  Johnson  land, 
Martin  said  that  existing  programs  for  voca- 
tional education  and  manpower  retraining 
would  do  the  Job. 

In  response  to  a  question,  Martin  said  that 
he  had  voted  against  the  Manpower  Re- 
training Act.  Sntdkr  said  that  he  had  voted 
against  that  act  and  vocational  education  as 
well.  In  fact,  he  added,  he  favors  a  cut  in 
welfare  programs  because  he  believes  pov- 
erty can  be  held  down  by  spurring  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

We  can  only  say  that  their  mingling  with 
the  poor  people  did  not  do  them,  or  the  poor, 
much  good 


For  those  who  take  to  the  road,  we  hope 
that  maximum  safety  precautions  will  be 
observed. 

Illinois'  first  1&84  holiday  alert  went  Into 
effect  last  night  and  will  continue  through 
midnight  Sunday.  State  police  are  out  In 
full  force,  receiving  aid  from  officers  of  the 
secretary  of  states  police.  The  extra  effort 
has  proved  valuable  In  the  past  as  a  means 
of  reducing  casualties 

Meanwhile,  residents  who  travel  n.earby 
roadways  should  remain  alert  to  the  area's 
most  hazardous  locations,  making  due  al- 
lowance for  the  possible  mistakes  of  others. 


Porerty  of  Understanding 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or    NKW    JIRSBT 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1964 
Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  foUowing  editorial  which 


Make  It  a  Sensible,  Safe  Holiday 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4.  1964 
Mr    DERWINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  great  public  services  by  our  com- 
munity newspapers  is  their  effective  ap- 
peal to  the  sensible  nature  of  their  read- 

6rs. 

I  place  into  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  editorial  in  the  Saturday.  May  30  is- 
sue of  the  Chicago  Heights  Star,  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  its  readers  to  a  need 
to  concentrate  on  having  a  safe  holiday 
period.  This  type  of  editorial  is  truly 
a  public  service : 

Makx  It  a  Sbnsible,  Safk  Holidat 
Inevitable  and  eesentlal  warnings  of  grim 
traffic  statistics  during  the  holiday  weekend 
are  partially  offset  In  this  area  by  announce- 
ments of  many  local  observances  of  the  Me- 
morial Day  holiday. 

Residents  owe  a  debt  of  graUtude  to  the 
public-spirited  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions who,  year  In  and  year  out.  attempt  t» 
keep  alive  the  true  meaning  of  the  holiday. 
Great  as  the  need  for  relaxation  and  recrea- 
tion might  be.  it  is  not  too  much  for  us  to 
observe  with  respect  the  sacrifice  made  by 
the  Nation's  war  dead. 

We  hope  that  many  residents  wUl  be  en- 
couraged to  remain  In  the  area  for  patriotic 
and  religious  observances  on  the  holiday. 


Graduation  Address  at  the  U.S.  NiTtl 
Academy  by  the  Honorable  Carl  Via- 
son.  Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  on  June  3,  1964 

— V      EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4, 1964 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  darolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday,  June  3.  1964.  the 
maduating  class  at  the  VS.  Naval  Acad- 
emy had  the  great  privilege  of  hearing 
an  address  by  the  Incomparable  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  every  Member  ot 
the  House,  every  member  of  our  armed 
services,  every  civilian  oCBcial  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  every  thinking 
American  citizen  had  been  present  on 
this  momentous  occasion. 

Fifty  years  of  brilliant  service  to  the 
Nation  was  reflected  In  the  clear,  strong, 
confident  words  of  Chairman  Vinson  as 
he  talked  to  the  graduates  and  10. 099 
others  in  the  audience  about  "The  Navy 

of  the  Future."  ...         , 

His  words  of  wisdom;  his  vision  oi 
things  to  come;  his  sage  advice;  his  con- 
fidence in  the  future,  his  understanding 
of  our  national  defense  structure:  and  his 
reassurance  to  the  graduates  on  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Navy  will  long  be  remembered 
by  those  who  heard  him  and  never  for- 
gotten by  those  who  study  his  address. 

Yesterday  was  graduation  day  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  but  It  could  more  ap- 
propriately have  been  caUed  Carl  Vinson 
Day  at  the  Naval  Academy  for  not  only 
was  Cahj.  Vinson  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Class  of  1964,  but  he  cap- 
tivated the  entire  audience. 

I  have  always  been  proud  to  serve  xm- 
der  Carl  Vinson,  but  my  pride  in  our 
friendship  and  association  reached  a  new 
height  yesterday  for  Carl  Vinson  was 
superb,  sagacious,  and  supreme. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  his 
address  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
so  that  his  words  will  be  available  for 
posterity,  and  especially  for  those  who 
may  have  any  doubts  about  the  future  oi 
our  great  Navy. 

The  address  follows : 

THK  Navt  or  THi  Puiuai 
(Representative  Caw.  Vinson,  Democrat    of 

Georgia    Chairman  of  the  Amaed  Services 

Committee.  Address  to  the  1964  Graduating 

Clase  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  June  3. 

1964) 

Mr   SecreUry.  Admiral  Mlnter.  members  or 
the  graduating  claw,  dlittaffulflhed  guests. 


,  /lies  and  genUemen.  it  U  a  grand  e'^pert" 
*^"th^llllng  and  unforgettable,  to  address 
Sr'gSiuatmg  cla«   of   the   world-famous 

S^N^r^-erSr^ 

-x";Str  not^Sf  l5^e':ords  to  tell  you 
v./^.  rieenlv  I  cherish  thU  occaBloo. 
**  Forever/ ^tlzen    In    the    Nation,    these 
gr!iu*tTon'exerclses  reawal^en  pride  in  our 

■^Here^^oZ  this  day,  is  reinstilled  among  all 
of  us  a'c^nfldence  In  the  continuing  strength 
2,d  tie  future  security  of  this,  the  greatest 
^ee  nation  the  world  has  ever  tao^.-n 

How  I  envy  you.  as  you  launch  your  ca- 
^ersVthe  mcit  powerful  naval  force  that 

"Tou^n  m^the  rampart,  of  a  la^d  of 
Uberty.  bountifully  blessed  by  Divine  ProM- 

''^T^lay    you  begin  a  lifetime  of  guardian- 
Jp'tf^a  prlcele^  berltag^freedom. 

\\-uf»  BO  dedicated  cannot  fall  to  be  en 
rti:d"br-c^a  challenge-^or  our  precious 

'r^st^'^aTdS^ -r---  anew. 

^^S^e^ftl^t'^hlt  l^ny\rsun  ours  UKlay  U 

^  J.  the  sacrifices  of  millions  before  us. 

°"Sre%Sky^e*  torch  of  freedom  pas.es  to 

you. 
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''vou  receive  this  torch  at  a  time  when  it 

right  to  be  that  today  y"^  "~..        j    ^he 
forever     Inscribed    upon    the    rolls    ol     vn 

^rSTe^do'Sl  STponsibllity  Is  about  to  be 

P^^n^'an'd  weiri::lnror  thousands  upon 
th^r^f  nne  y^  men^hom  you^U 

i^leS?  id^-  re?enV-tlr  respon- 

S?hirH^«^^ 

tectimd  to  defend  our  «>unU7- 

There  can  be  no  higher  <»"1^-         ^^  ^is- 
Mr-  .»>  iivtns  In  an  era  of  unresx,  aiiu  ""» 

coS-^  em  m   Which   no   one   can   foresee 

^^^C'l:'^  beT-"?uTure  In  so  uncertain 
a  JStd  »  %n  e^  this  honored  prof  eeslon 

-F^^U-irJ^-nTrpTyL   Of  yo^ 

srS^<^%ScT?ryi^^^^^^^^ 

the   service   wii«-"    j"  inottr*  nxnonK 

tlon  wUl  reinforce  peace  and  Justice  amonB 

^^r?o^'.^S"^ever  require   your  in- 
'^SaTc^iSlnry.  U  my  own  prayer  here  to- 

""Ind  yet.  ready  for  war  you  muM  e ver  t^ 
for  the  annals  of  the  ^uman  race  dUclo»e 
a  teS^le  preoccupation  with  f^ce  and  vlo- 
^*Xrs'Ur^^Se?rat'r..300  years 
hls^rld  has  been  wholly  at  peace  only  270 
^Tonce  was  wisely  said  tj*t  wl«.tj^pa»t 
S^SiT-yeT^VbT:;^  re^in^e^^:.^: 

^Tut^'^S^^SSlSSr-through   a  new-found 
nuclear^ipablUty.  our  ^ery  capacity  to  de 


J  ..     i»<.tnornt(>  mUllons  In  a  flaming 
etroy  and  to  'J^<=^^^,^  "^ores  of  mlUlons  of 

otners  ^  Jt,ruw  of  lasting  peace, 
^rlu  UmeT^e?  i^^as?^  exploelve 
irTmUatons  when  "victory"  In  a  nu- 
^^  h^l^^?^  «^»an  only  a  barbaric 
''^*^>„^c^or  survival,  a  world-engulflng 
^""^fM^i  Lco^  unthlnlLable. 
^°S^m,X  S^  mii^destrucUve  power  now 
^^^tTo^nger  can  he  unleash  his 

'"xhlsTso.  provided  we  never  lose  sight  of 

°"^rrum^TS.rNatir£.d  the  pea. 

fth^tcSi  surely  destroy  any  enemy,  or 

small  wars^  ^^^^^^^  on 

,'  'TJ  there    "ui^    as  the  Holy  Book 
''V  ^"    ware   and  rumors  of   wars. 
^  All    Of   r  mus"    work  for  peace,   but   the 
r       ,  r^oTrP  iR  unmistakable  firmness,  dig- 

"■".imJi  «..  w.r  U  the  „n.ln.l  o.  peace 
H™o.?'«°t  f  1-  triced  or  cjoled  Inu. 

'^ZT  each   step   we   take   must   be   clearly 

.    .1     ?t  must  be  unquestionably  above- 

Sird-7t    m^st  N?  unclallenglngly    trust- 

"'C'unUl  the  obiecUve  Of  ^^-^^^ 
.  *„ii„  ott«.in«>d  we  must  stana  reaay  »« 
':^rSy  ^SS^of'tar'^at  may  be  forced  upon 

"'in   this  conUnued   readiness  ^o^  '^ar^e 
.„2S«^tJ  ^nt.an  uudUpuKd  .uprem»cj 

si5^„TJTo^T^«»i  -  - 

pjriri  .1»1  totoy.     so  It  «u  n«ialn 

"^.rtSer^s^.r^"'--'"- 

Bured  them  world  leadership.  ^^  ♦„ 

^^7  then  must  this  mighty  Navy  do  to 
aJS^  the  maintenance  of  Ite  supremacy  over 

^"^cS^rtl1r%I22?'present   challeh^^ 

to  i^tJ^lxe  tL  submarine  t^e^^^^^^^J^' 
to  our  mllltary-lndufitrlal  population  centers, 
and  to  our  maritime  commerce. 

ThB  Navy  must  devise  new  means  to  free 

*^^^Tn?d^^  Sfo^  nuclear  sut«na- 
rtTr^n^^e  great  Po^-Ib-wIU  con^ue 
to  play  a  critical  role  through  the  proven 
J^lfflty  of  Its  strategic  mlssUe  ^P^^^ty. 
indeed  aU  the  Navy  muBt  convert  to  nu- 
clei ^.^a.  quickly  Bs  this  beocmee  mill- 

tartly  advantageous.  _, ^     . 

tod  ae  we  thUB  keep  the  »«*  »*f**i^ 
the  tlmee.  many  of  our  naval  veasels.  espe- 


cially thoee  buMt  during  or  Just  after  World 

m^Sili^  entire  fleet  mu«t  be  promptly 

""^f^i'S.S^X^^als  a«  brimming 
ov^^tl^  miSlee  and  nuclear  warh^ 
wWch^e  reliable  and  which  have  awesome 

^ut  It  will  be  disastrous  If  this  Nation 
allo^  l^f  i>  ovar-rely  upon  any  one  weep- 

""SaS"^.  for  instance,  on  naval  vessels 
haveTot^n  displaced,  nor  will  ^^J^^ 

we  prayerfully  hope  that  our  mighty  r^s- 
slles  WlU  keep  a  nuclear  war  at  bey  But 
SS«  miss^  could  never  be  used.  Navy 
iruns  may  save  the  peace.  >^  ,^n 

Your  Navy  o(  the  future  will  also  be  con- 
ceSi  wl5  the  technical  realm  o  space, 
new  sourcee  of  power,  new  forms  of  trans- 
ition and  communication,  and  ne^ 
metJiods  of  transmitting  energy. 

YW^avy  will  al«o  have  to  monitor  a  maze 
of  technlcaa  developments  with  an  eye  to- 
^^d  applying  thoee  which  may  have  Navy 

^?oTouas  officers,  what  do  these  challenges 

of  tomorrow  mean?  

Organizationally  the  system  you  now  en - 
ter-t^e  Department  of  Defense-Is  sound^ 
Sclent,  and  modem.  I  see  no  reason  for 
further  statutory  changes. 

Endless  legislative  tinkering  in  this  area 
pours  sand  into  the  gears. 

In  this  there  Is  meaning  for  each  of  >ou 
In  this  graduating  class. 

It  m^s  that  during  your  Na^T  careers 
there  not  only  will  continue  to  be  Secre- 
Srli  of  the  Navy,  but  these  SecreUries  wlU 
also  continue  to  shoulder  beavy  responsi- 
bilities. Departmental  leaders  will  not  be 
scuttled    in    any    defense    structure    that    I 

'Tmeans.  too.  that  we  will  not  discard 
oxi  time-tested  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system^ 
™s  in  turn  means  that  each  of  you  "xay 
™tlAue  to  aspire  to  become  C^^ef  ofj^ava 
operations  or    Commandant  of   the  Marine 

^iTmeans.  further,  that  the  separate  iden- 
tity of  the  four  services  will  be  preserved. 

You  WUl  probably  hear  much  about  merger 
as  the  years  move  along— but  if  we  are  wise— 
^  T  tw^we  will  be— we  will  avoid  It  as  we 
^ollT^pZ^^  r^-  ^'^'^^  ^'  our  services 
Tnt^one  mS  would  be  a  terrible  ^lng_ 

The  merger  of  our  keenly  competitive,  dis- 
tinct and  prldeful  services  Into  one  formless 
and  gl^nSc  aggregation  of  faceless  fighting 
men.^reft  of  pride  of  service  and  Insensl- 
Uve  to  unit,  would  be  the  one  sure  wa%  to 
unman  the  defenses  of  the  Nation. 
T^  confident  that  there  will  always  be   a 

N&VV 

Believe  me-lt  must  be.  and  it  will  be.  an 
even  larger  Navy  In  the  years  ahead. 

AS  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  geography  of 
thfworTd  dictates  It.  For  science  and  com- 
Ste"  Sn  never  alter  the  fact  that  water 
^U?  covers  more  than  70  P^/^^J/^  J^^ 
earth's  surfac#-and  this,  my  friends.  Is  one 
range  that  only  a  Navy  can  ride. 

Borne  contend,  of  course,  that  faster  ships 
or.^^o^  TOwer  can  offset  sheer  numbers. 
B^  ^^uW^  foolhardy  If  we  thought 
Sit  J^  m  the  world  Who  would  bury  us 
^1  ^continuously  sharpen  their  own 
capablUtle*.  „„ 

WT would  faU  our  trust  even  more  were  we 
to^i^e  that  future  crises  ^L^^^^i^eS 
onP  at  a  time  or  In  not  more  than  two  areas 
^ult^^iy.  our  enemies  are  far  too  in- 
genious to  allow  us  that  luxury. 

One  a.p«rt  of  your  future  service  Intrlguee 

"X^^^t 'advances  of  technology  have 
bortere^^ft  the  fantastic.  They  are  bound 
to  mX?y  tS^power  of  the  Navy  In  myriad 
and  unforeseeable  ways. 
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Today,  we  verge  upon  alrcraTt  which  can 
take  off  and  land  vertically,  yet  fly  horizon- 
tally at  high  speed. 

We  are  close  to  tto*  development  of  beame 
of  Ught  which  can  tranamlt  energy  with 
pinpoint  accuracy. 

Research  and  development  are  fast  per- 
fecting a  navigational  system  which  at  all 
times  wlU  instantly  and  accurately  fix  the 
position  of  a  ship  or  an  alrcrart. 

And  the  day  la  near  when  long-distance 
radar    wUl    peer    around    the    curve    of    the 

earth. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  during  your  own  ca- 
reers we  win  perfect  a  method  of  detecting 
submarines,  regardless  of  their  depth. 

Engineering  officers  are  already  expert  In 
methods  of  using  oil  and  nuclear  power  to 
develop  steam.  But  the  engineering  officers 
of  tomorrow  will  surely  develop  more  direct 
methods  of  applying  nuclear  power  to  pro- 
pulsion systems. 

Here  among  you.  are  cerUln  to  be  future 
commanding  officers  of  siirface  shlpe  which 
win  be  designed  exclusively  to  launch  mis- 
siles with  nuclear  warheads. 

Not  a  few  of  you  may  spend  much  of  your 
careers  In  research,  ferreting  out  the  mys- 
teries of  soundless  power,  deep  underwater 
communications,  and  new  ship  design. 

Perhaps  some  among  you  may  be  dis- 
couraged over  the  future  of  the  aircraft  car- 
rier Well,  let  me  tell  you  this— their  size 
may  change,  their  designs  may  change,  their 
weaponry  and  equipment  will  doubtless 
change  But  we  shall  always  need  a  type  of 
ship  capable  of  launching   naval   aircraft. 

Now.  Mr.  Secretary,  over  many  years  I  have 
been  privileged  t6  know  and  admire  hun- 
dreds   upon    hundreds    of    our    flneet    naval 

officers.  ^      ^. 

My  own  life  has  been  enriched  by  these 
associations  with  men  who  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  the  Navy  and  the  Nation's  de- 
fense.    There  U  no  finer  group. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  honored  by  a  gra- 
cious letter  from  a  former  naval  officer,  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  was  he 
who  asked  me  here  today  to  share  with  this 
splendid  group  a  few  personal  observations 
derived  from  a  lifetime  with  the  Navy. 

So these  admonitions  I  preeiune  to  offer 

you :  .      'w . 

Develop    to    the    utmost    your    leiulersblp 

ability. 

Effective  leadership  U  ever  our  moet  criti- 
cal skill,  and  people  gifted  with  the  abUlty  to 
Inspire  and  to  lead  are  the  most  valued  asset 
In  our  entire  national  Inventory. 

Think  always  In  terms  of  the  whole  Navy, 
never  of  a  single  force  or  of  a  single  type. 
And  never  forget— you  will  be  members  of  a 
four-service  team  whoee  success  is  dependent 
upon  a  genuine  spirit  of  c<X)peratlon  and 
understanding. 

Educate  yourselves  on  the  t/>t.;il  world  mis- 
sion and  Involvement  of  the  Navy. 

Since  the  days  of  John  P.iul  Jones,  com- 
petency of  a  navnl  officer  has  meant  reaching 
beyond  the  parochiaU.'^ms  of  service  Ui  com- 
prehension of  International  affairs.  natlonaJ 
objoctlves,  economic  resoiu-ces.  and  political 
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Look  tirelessly  for  ways  to  Improve  the 
Navy.  Use  your  initiative,  and  fear  not  to 
speak  your  mind.  Parroting  the  views  of 
others  will  win  you  neither  respect,  nor 
friends. 

Observe  traditions,  but  don't  become  their 

slave. 

Do  your  very  best  in  every  one  of  your 
assignments,  including  thoee  which  from 
time  to  time  may  se^m  barren  of  challenge 
Make  Important  everything  you  do  in  your 
naval  career. 

Finally,  and  I  say  this  to  you  with  the 
greatest     of     eameetness- never     lose     your 

pride. 

Be  proud  of  your  service,  proud  of  your 
herltoge,  proud  of  your  leaders,  proud  of 
this  greatest  of  all  nations  "on  earth— and 
then,    be   moderately    proud    of   yourself. 

For  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  to- 
morrow of  this  NaUon  Is  being  entrusted 
to  you— to  you,  the  Navy  of  the  future, 
guardians  of  the  land  of  the  free. 


The  Explosion  of  Knowledge    , 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 


events. 


A 


HoUl  to  the  reallzntlmi  th.nt  profes-ilonal 
ac<x>mplishment  and  pride,  are  of  more  last- 
ing  importance  than   monet-ary  gain. 

The  profession  of  arms,  like  most  other 
public  service,  has  never  offered  a  fortune  In 
grjld,  but  it  compen.iatee  richly  In  m.-uiy  other 
ways,  notiibly  in  the  knowletlge  that  your 
service  accords  you  a  place  of  honor  among 
your  countrymen. 

Ever  remember  the  words  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  the  1961  cJass:  "The  life  of 
service  Is  a  constant  test  of  your  will." 
Master  that  test,  and  yours  Is  certain  to  be 
a  rewarding  life. 

While  respecting  the  chain  of  command, 
never  fall  In  loyalty  to  those  whom  you 
command,  as  well  as  to  those  who  command 
you. 


OF    COWNBCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1964 
Mr.  DADDARIO.     Mr.  Speaker.  Paul 
Martin,  of  the  Gannett  newspapers,  has 
written  an  elucidative  and  Informative 
article  on  the  impact  and  effect  of  the 
space  age  and  the  explosion  of  scientific 
knowledge.    The  information  for  the  ar- 
ticle was  drawn  from  an  Interview  with 
James  E.  Webb.  Director  of  the  NaUonal 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Because  of  the  general  interest  and  Im- 
portance of  this  area,  I  include  the  ar- 
ticle for  the  consideration  of  the  House: 
The  Explosion  of  Kwowukdck 
(By  Paul  Martin) 
Washington.  June    1. — Genial   Jim  Webb. 
DlrecVx-  of  America's  space  program,  sees  an 
explosion  ot  knowledge  taking  place   In  sci- 
ence and  Industry  today. 

He  claims  the  man-raade  satellite  la  the 
"flirst  unlimited  tool  we  ever  had."  He  re- 
gards It  as  a  jiowerful  instrument  for  ad- 
vancing political  stability,  along  with  social 
and     economic     progress,     throughout     the 

world. 

Webb  points  out  Uiat  .ships  and  planes  are 
limited  by  oceans  and  air  and  the  amount 
of  fuel  they  can  carry.  Once  a  satellite  hna 
been  lofted  Into  proper  urblt.   It  Just  keeps 

on  going. 

"This  gives  us  something  to  offer,  he  saia 
in  an  interview.  "We  should  use  our  space 
technology  to  help  pacify  and   stabilize  the 

world.  J  .,  . 

"The  developing  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa 
have  got  U5  tie  to  a  stable  system  that  c!\n 
preserve  peace  and  progrcs.s  We  should  offer 
other  countries  an  opportunity  to  latch  on 
to  American  satellite  cooperation." 
'  Webb,  head  of  the  National  Aeronautic* 
and  Space  Administration,  is  a  former  Budget 
Dlrect<jr,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  Lusl- 
nes.s  executive  with  the  Kerr-McOee  Oil  Co. 
in  Oklahoma  City. 

He  thinks  In  terms  of  a  larwe  orbital  sys- 
tem with  perhaps  an  Intfrnatlonal  crew  fur- 
nishing communications  and  weather  Infor- 
mation to  the  entire  world. 

It  could  tell  farmers  the  best  time  to  plant 
and  harvest  their  crops.  It  could  be  a  me- 
dium for  International  telephone,  telegraph, 
and  television. 


It  would  be  a  constant  reminder  to  people 
belilnd   the  Iron   Curtain  that  secret  socie- 
ties of  the  Communist  countries  are  closed 
off  no  longer  from  observation  and  Informa-^ 
tlon. 

The  Japanese  Government  ha«  been  nego- 
tiating for  use  of  an  American  satellite  to 
carry  worldwide  telecasts  of  the  Olympic 
games  to  be  held  In  Japan  next  year. 

In  developing  countries  like  Brar.ll,  Webb 
said,  with  a  oommunlcatlonH  aatelUte  travel- 
ing overhead,  "they  might  not  have  U)  lay 
a  lot  of  land  lines." 

He  contends  that  the  real  key  to  Inf^rna- 
ta<.>nal  stability  Is  to  let  the  American  free 
enterprise  s>-stem  work  with  Government 
diplomacy  where  Inveetment  risks  cnn  be 
taken. 

The  Russians  are  conducting  a  substan- 
tial space  program,  he  said,  They  have 
launched  a  number  of  spacecraft.  They  have 
the  technical  ability  to  concentrate  on  cer- 
tain projects.  But  the  Soviet  system  does 
not  encourage  broad  and  free  development 
of  education. 

In  this  country,  he  pointed  out,  "We're 
taking  the  tougheet  problems  and  sprendhig 
them  over  the  largest  number  of  able  minds" 
In  Oovemment.  Industry,  and  on  the  campua. 
As  a  result  of  space  exploration,  Webb  pre- 
dicted, "the  human  mind  U  going  to  haye 
twice  as  much  knowledge  to  work  with  u 
before.  Already  our  orbiting  solor  obeerva- 
t/ory  has  doubled  our  Information  about  the 
sun  In  2  years'  time. 

"We  have  15  working  satellites.  We  get 
40  miles  of  magnetic  tape  from  them  every 
day  filled  with  data.  One-half  o<f  It  Is  house- 
keeping Information,  but  th*  other  half 
comee  back  In  scientific  knowledge  which 
flows  out  to  the  unlTersltiee." 

He  said  "any  bright  man  working  In  a  col- 
lege laboratory  can  g*t  his  experiments  flown 
on  a  Otrvemment  satellite."  adding  "we  have 
over  500  senior  sdentlBts  working  with  grad- 
uate students  at  various  universities  This 
adds  an  intellectual  quality  to  life  in 
America." 

In  the  manned  space  pro<rram,  Webb  aald 
"we  have  around  15.000  per«>n«  employed 
by  the  Government  and  300.000  working  for 
contractors  In  the  lateet  an<l  best  technlquee. 
This  adds  strength  »o  private  Industry. 

"We  are  about  halfway  through  a  10-ye«f 
or  $35  billion  program.  »20  billion  for 
manned  space  ttlght.  and  $15  billion  for  all 
the  rest  Including  work  on  a  rupersonlc 
plane. 

"We  pay  aro\ind  $4  billion  a  year  to  Amer- 
ican Industry  to  design  flight  fcystemB,  or 
to  develop  and  test  new  materials.  We  are 
finding  the  most  efficient  usee  for  energy 
and  materials.  This  program  spills  over  into 
Industry,   contributing   to  new   product*." 

President  Johnson  has  asked  NASA  to 
come  up  with  recommendations  by  Septem- 
ber 1  on  what  the  future  space  program 
should  be.  As  presently  planned.  Its  target 
Is   to   send    a   man   to   the   moon   and    back 

befcire   1970. 

Tliere  are  Increasing  Indications  that  NAbA 
may  not  be  able  to  meet  that  goal  which 
was  set  by  former  President  Kennedy  In 
an  address  to  Congress  In  1961. 

■We  have  22  shots  In  our  Satiirn  I  and  I-B 
prt.Rram,  and  15  Saturn  V  shota."  Webb  said,  i 
•If   we   can   learn   all   we   need   to  know   from 
these,  we  might  be  able  to  do  It  In  the  If^st 
quarter  of  1969. 

"To  make  It  to  the  mcKin  In  this  decade, 
we  must  have  money  In  the  budget,  each 
booster  has  to  be  built  and  launched  by 
private  Industry,  and  we  have  t«  pass  certain 
technical  milestones." 

He  claims  that  money  spent  on  the  space 
program  so  far  was  a  good  investment  In 
technological  Insurance  against  Soviet 
supremacy. 

"We  needed  Insurance  and  we  bought  It," 
Webb  declared.  'We  have  a  knowledge  of 
the   total   technology   of  space  and   missile* 


^  we  won't  be  subject  to  the  fear,  wehad 
•^  .^.  rtavs  Of  the  flTBt  sputnik*.  There 
S^^'notStTg  morfrustratlng  than  to  ^ 
^  rocket*  flmle  on  the  pad. 


International  Upper  ManBe  Project: 
Icclanaic  Volcano 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    MAKYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4, 1964 
Mr  GARMATZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  iii  these 
HavVof  expanding  knowledge  of  the  uni- 
S  iL  whSi  wf  Uve,  our  lack  of  m^or- 

on  Merth^Marlne  and  Fisheries  con - 
Jr^^th  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Coast 
'^'P^^rJir  lurvev  I  have  been  ^ieep- 
S^^^lJlSfor^'of  development  m 
^e  intemational  upper  mantle  project 
S^^SiSy  in  progT^.  ^  member  of  U.e 
committee  staff  wa»  one  of  ^^^  first  for 

J^Lr^  trt  i«»e  the  development  of  an 
KW  in  thl^  off  the  coast  of  Iceland 
SsTSo^em^rtnd  we  are  following  the 
situation  there  conUnuously. 

^^vnt  of  the  islands  formation 
w^gi^l^the  New  York  Times  on  May 
24, 1964,  as  follows: 

IC«.AND    PROJECTS    BROAD    BTVVr    OT    AN 

Emeroino   Volcanic    Islr 
(By  Werner  Wlskarl) 
REYKJAVIK    Iceland.  May  21  -They  call  U 
thrurand'^  the  Black  One,  the  god  of  fire 

-^^"^utr^^^the^^last- 

^ntiril^ST'^- i-rJ  J-long  Inland 

^^xSr-'^'^^ery  lava  still  thrust  out  c.  the 

1        «H  .mnke  and  vapor  mark  the  isiana 

[;r1^?^ne"on"lc:raid's"southem  coast.  20 

""'i^e^/' Icelandic  scientist*  say  the  vol- 

^rnrii^ryr£S.>3 

:!^!S^San^^d  -"-^r^^^    -e-^^^ 
n^SU^of  pumice  and  volcanic  a«h,  one- 

■  '^'i^.i.^'tr1  r ^"^JvSc-  t^t  because 
f^t  ^tdaJ   lava   blanket,    Surtsey    ha«   a 
'L^'c^ceot  adding  complete  deetruction 
^elea  for  100  to  1.000  years  or  more. 

ANOTHER   SUCH   IN    17B3 

..!?  rrrr  .Tn-sr."  .s^-"- 

view  in  1783.    Not  covered  with  lava,  it  soon 

^'T  w"mbe  a  pity  to  miss  ti.e  unique  op- 
nortum^  fc^eclenUfic  Investigation  offered 
Csu^ey,^Bald  Stelngrlmur  Hermonason, 
moSJ^Tof  Iceland's  Beeearch  Council. 

SSrJo^and's  sclentlate  need  greater  funds 
tHf^Vn^ar  to  be  available  here.  They  also 
n^  hel^Tn  bl<J^cal  studies  in  which  they 

lire  weak.  _4„„. 

Mr.   Hermonsaon    enoountared    expre«alons 

of  interest  In  a  p<«lble  3"!?*^  P^^J^  ^ 
1  conference  held  at  the  end  of  laat  month  at 
^f^vfralty.  Among  Uie  Americans  pn»- 
eut  were  rt.pre«mtatlv«  of  t^J*  Nationalise^ 
once  Foundation  and  the  omce  of  Naval 
Research. 


w>,n«  awaiting  a  final  decision  from  J^* 
TT^  sSmT^-  Hermon«on  and  Dr.  Slg- 
^^i^«^'^eral  other  Icelandic  sclen- 
valdawn  "^^J^^J^ard  organizing  a  re- 
^r^ch'^roS^t^th^S^own.    They  feel  there 

f^S^pS^^Smple.   curlouB   humans   have 

^^   ^nS^aU^n   tHeclare   Surteey 

^°*^    °   .      ?f^^^8  and  an  appeal  to  the 
off  UmltB  to  Blghtseers  ana  »u  "ff- 

^''^°'^  mfcro-orra^S^  settle  on  an  Island 
?y  ^p°  ulS  out°S?ire  dishes  In  the  hope  of 

^L^^^ucrm^^ret'y  part  of  the  prel- 
^  tl.^he  Bvstematlc  studlee  lasting  many 
vi'rs  f o^  whT^^e  Icelander,  hope  to  rely 
years  ^<^  "^"-g^^t^  The  Icelanders  expect 
°to"  ^n^enrte'^rgeologlcal   and   oceano- 

^'of 'llKv°aldason  said  studies  of  the  gasee 
Dr.  =18^*'"°*"    Qnrteev   might   buttreas  a 

out  The  surteey  project  might  also  snow 
nreclsely  how  volcanic  ash  and  pumice  par- 
^IcTeT^e  cemented  together  to  form  palag- 
onlte  rock. 

OCEAN  TEMPERATXmES  EVEN 

The  oceanographlc  Btudle«bav%^PP?^'SiJ 
r,ror.ee<led  the  furthest.  Among  the  resujts. 
Enjv^lda^n  said.  U  the  observation  that 
temperature  changes  In  waters  around  the 
S^no    have    been    minimal    despite    the 

""^Z''Za  thU  had  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  v^cano  had  acted  like  a  P'^P- ^^^^^^ 
wa  Jr  into  It  and  expanding  much  of  Its  heat 
Treating  vapor,  which  then  shot  skyward. 

The  name  Surtsey,  officially  given  the  Is- 
land by  Iceland's  Education  Ministry,  which 
L  the  flVal  arbiter  of  such  matters,  has  caused 

"^"a^e'^^.^p'^Jf  the  Westmann  Islands, 
noTfheaTo?  Surtsey.  were  ^-<^-^^^\'!^l 
volcanic  Island  bo  near  them  should  be  given 
the  name  of  the  Black  One. 

in  the  early  eruption  stages.  10  ^estoia^ 
Islanders  attempted  to  land  and  PPPt  the 
mSie  western  Island.  But  they  were  routed 
b^a  sudden  resumption  of  activity  by  the 
volcano. 


State  assembly.     Both  merit  our  cori- 
frtt^aCns.     The  resolution  is  as  fol- 

SloLxmoK  or  188th  Sessk^.  New  Jersey 
Lbgislattjue.  1»o* 

Whereas  the  New  J«f f^  ^^'j,  r'^'ill 
published  in  the  city  of  N^ark,  N^ J  .  J."! 
Sebrate  the  25th  silver  anniversary  with 
Its  June  1964  edition;  and 

Whereas  this  publication  ^as  over  the 
oast  25  years,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
^^leveml^of  more  cordial  relations  be- 
?^n  labor  and  management  In  this  Indus- 
tTlS  State  and  was  largely  responsible  for 
St  cr^tfon  by  the  legislature  of  the  now 
Stlon^ly  famous  Institute  of  Management 
^d  ?a£r  Relations,  on  the  campus  of 
Rutgers  university;  and  Herrmann 

Wliereas  Its    editor.    Lewis   M    "errmann^ 
servwi    with    distinction    for    a    number    of 
7e7rf  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  assemblj , 
reprLenUng  the  County  of  Essex,  from  1947 
to  1951      Be  It.  therefore. 
"^ Revived,  bv  me  ger^ral  a---^^V  «-  ^'- 
senate.  That  we  hereby  go  on  record  extend- 
^o(u-    sincere    felicitations    to    the    New 
S«ey  Labor  Herald  and  It*  editor  and  staff^ 
in  toe  occasion  of  It*  25th  birthday,  to  be 
SeSated  during  the  month  of  June,  1964. 
and  be  It  further 

Rejoiced  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  SSd  upon  the  minutes  of  the  genera^ 
iLSibly  and  senate,  and  forwarded  to 
^tS-  Herrmann,  and  released  to  the  press. 

ALTRED   N.   BEADLESTON, 

Speaker   Nctr  Jersey  House  of  Assembly. 
^  CHARLES  R.  Sandman. 

President.  New  Jersey  State  Senate. 


Twenty-five  Years  of  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or   KXW    JXRSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AHVES 

Thursday.  June  4, 1964 
Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  ^■ 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
pl"^  before  the  House  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  New  Jeraey 
SSSSring  a  splendid  labor  PubUcati^ 
and  Ite  distinguished  editor  on  their  2&Ui 
Sniversary.  I  refer  to  the  New  Jer^y 
Labor  Herald  and  its  editor.  L^wis  M^ 
Herrmann,  with  whom  I  served  in  the 


The  Constitution  Serves  Religion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1964 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker  one 
of  Pittsburgh's  most  distinguished  ciU- 
SnTand  one  of  the  country's  most  com- 
netent  public  school  educators.  Dr.  Sid 
Sv  P  Marland,  Jr..  recently  testified  be- 
?ore  the  Ho\Se  Judiciary  Committee  on 
t^e  proposed  prayer  amendments  to  the 

SfnTutStion.  Dr^  ^^^.^^iSi'^JchS,! 
tendent  of  Pittsburgh's  public  school 
R^^m  I  think  his  experience,  judg- 
r^ent  and  wisdom  are  reflected  in  this 
SsSmony.  Therefore,  I  am  placing  it  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 
The  statement  follows: 

STATEMENT    BY    S.    P.    MaRLAND,    J'^^SUPER^n- 

^^ENT  or  SCHOOLS,  P^™5^«-^P„V  % 

TORE     THE    HOUSE     COMMITTEE     ON     THE     Jt 
DICIARY,  MAT  13,  1964 

Tn  P?wS^hSls  of  the  American  Assooa- 
17  JT    r^f     School    Administrators.       I     have 
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Coiirfs  decision  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
publtsh  the  following  message  to  our  te«M5h- 
ers: 

STJPIHIWnENDKNT     MARLAND     SE£S     OPPORTUNrrT 
lit  COURT   DKCISION 

"Dear  Coixkagtjr:  Per  a  good  number  of 
years  I  haye  been  Increasingly  impressed  by 
a  lundaraental  jlfopoeltlon  afTecting  educa- 
tion: That  controversy  and  differences  of 
opinion  between  honast  and  reasonable 
parties  generally  lead  to  constructive  forward 
movement.  We  have  passed  through  such  a 
controversy,  nationally,  on  the  subject  of 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  school.  It  Is  re- 
assuring to  observe  that  virtually  no  hostil- 
ity or  contentiousness  has  attached  to  this 
subject  In  our  Plttsbiu-gh  achools  or  com- 
munity 6w  a  result  of  the  Supremo  Court  de- 
cision of  this  past  summe- 

"However.  the  test  of  our  effectiveness  in 
this  controversy  Is  not  that  the  Issue  has 
subsided  with  little  or  no  bloodshed.  The 
real  test  lies  In  what  we  as  teachers  can 
do  to  take  advantage  of  the  momentiun  cre- 
ated by  the  debate  in  developing  creative 
forward  movement.  Whether  or  not  we  agree 
with  the  Court's  decision,  we  have  accepted 
Its  authority  to  remove  from  all  classroom's 
the  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  10 
verses  of  the  Bible  read  without  conunent.' 
With  no  disrespect  Intended  to  our  early  leg- 
islators, to  the  Bible,  or  to  teachers,  I  would 
Judge  that  the  practice,  now  set  aside,  af- 
forded little  freedom  for  creative  teaching 
('without  comment')  and  could  easily  have 
fallen  to  perfunctory  level. 

"We  now  And  oiirselves  with  5  minutes, 
more  or  less,  each  day  •  •  •  those  sensi- 
tive, quiet  minutes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day  •  •  •  with  a  considerably  enlarged 
(rather  than  restrained)  freedom  to  teach. 
The  question  lies  in  how  fruitfully  these 
minutes  are  used — how  creatively  and  Imag- 
inatively the  teacher  uses  this  time.  The 
pattern  la  there;  pupils  and  teachers  for 
many  ;  ears  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
practice  of  ofjenlng  exercises;  the  accumu- 
lated power  of  5  minutes  per  day  over  10  or 
12  of  the  most  responsive  years  of  children's 
lives  offers  a  moniunental   opportunity. 

"When  all  Is  said  and  done,  the  opening 
exercises,  before  and  after  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  are  concerned  with  values. 
These  values  now  take  on  a  p)otentIal  of 
broader  and  deeper  dimensions.  We  can 
teach  the  brotherhood  of  man  without  ac- 
tual use  of  the  Scripture;  we  can  teach  In- 
tegrity without  ritual;  we  can  teach  the 
ethic  of  love  without  prayer.  And  there  re- 
main many  other  values  woven  through  our 
narrative  literature,  our  poetry,  our  biogra- 
phies, our  music,  our  art  that  present  a  vast 
opportunity  for  the  constructive  uses  of 
these  precious  5  minutes  a  day.  These  5 
minutes  became  something  over  250  hours  In 
the  years  the  child  is  with  us. 

"One  may  say.  'But  this  is  dangerous  terri- 
tory; there  Is  no  curriculum:  I  teach  my 
subject,  but  I  have  no  training  in  this  values 
thing.'  It  is  Important  that  we  teach  chil- 
dren to  read  and  to  write  and  to  reckon,  and 
to  know  history  and  the  ways  of  science. 
But  it  Is  equally  Important  to  imbue  them 
with  the  capacities  for  relating  these  learn- 
ings to  their  convictions,  to  their  behavior, 
and  to  their  lives.  This  is  where  values  come 
In.  They  siirround  us  on  the  playing  field. 
In  the  auditorium.  In  the  corridors,  but  most 
of  all,  apart  from  the  home,  they  And  their 
roots  In  the  good  adult  people  with  whom 
children  associate.  I  shall,  forerer.  put  vaf 
trust  In  the  good  people  who  are  the  claas- 
room  teachers,  who  know  they  are  free  to  be 
different  from  e€w;h  other  in  the  world  of 
values;  who  respect  the  child's  right  to  be 
different;  but  who  have  the  creativity,  cour- 
age, and  wisdom  to  clarify  their  own  values, 
and  then  let  them  show. 
"Sincerely. 

"S.  P.  Marland,  Jr." 


In  c6ncluslon,  I  would  lu-ge  the  honorable 
Members  of  Congress  to  preserve  the  Con- 
stitution In  Its  present  form.  It  has  served 
education  and  religion  well  for  many  gen- 
erations. To  suggest  that  the  Congress  alter 
the  Constitution  to  permit  "voluntary" 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  is  to  Ignore  the 
nature  of  children  and  schools.  We  have  a 
captive  audience  in  every  classroom  consist- 
ing of  children  who  for  the  most  part  are 
conditioned  to  respond  cooperatively  to  the 
planned  affairs  of  the  school  and  to  the 
teacher.  A  child  Is  not  truly  free  to  accept 
or  re}ect  a  classrootn  program  In  which  his 
fellows  are  actively  engaged,  no  matter  how 
earnest  teachers  and  parents  might  be  In 
arranging  tor  voluntary   isolation. 

As  a  teacher  I  accept  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling  that  Bible  reading  and  prayer  In 
school  are  Incompatible  with  the  hetero- 
geneous composition  of  the  student  body. 
Sectarianism  and  denomlnatlonalism  are  in- 
escapable, and  the  nonbellever  has  grounds 
for  taking  offense.  I  could,  therefore,  agree 
that  religious  ritual  or  worship  has  no  place 
in  public  schools. 

However,  as  I  read  the  Court's  ruling.  I 
And  no  rejection  of  religion  as  a  guiding 
force  In  the  lives  of  teachers  and  children. 
Moral  and  spiritual  values,  which  for  moat 
people  have  their  origin  In  religion,  occupy 
a  high  place  in  the  purposes  of  education.  In- 
deed In  education's  very  reason  for  being. 
Our  literature,  our  art.  our  music,  our  sensi- 
tive acknowledgment  of  divers  religious 
seasons  (without  ritual),  all  abound  In  op- 
portunities for  teachers  to  reveal  for  children 
the  place  of  religion  In  our  culture.  Re- 
ligious history  and  Influence  are  truths  to  be 
learned;  a  fourth  grader,  reading  Joyce  Kil- 
mer, learns  that  Kilmer  declares:  "Only  Ood 
can  make  a  tree";  a  Bach  chorale  is  a  thing 
of  beauty  ty  be  enjoyed;  the  presence  of  the 
Almighty  in  the  lives  of  great  men  is  a 
biographical  fact  to  be  noted.  Nothing  in 
the  Court's  ruling  removes  from  the  schools 
the  freedom  and  the  obligation  to  treat  re- 
ligion as  a  very  large  force  In  our  civiliza- 
tion. Nothing  in  the  ruling  suggests  that 
teachers  and  children  must  pretend  to  be 
agnostics  between  the  opening  and  closing 
bells.  The  Constitution  now  forbids  ritual. 
It  Insures  freedom  for  all  individuals,  pupils 
and  teachers,  to  Exercise  their  private  be- 
liefs, short  of  ritual,  different  though  those 
beliefs  may  be.    Let  us  not  change  It. 


Retain  Good  Postal  Service- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1964 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  Lake  County  AFL-CIO 
Central  Labor  Union  concerning  the  pro- 
posed cut  and  reduction  In  personnel  for 
our  postal  system. 

I  entirely  agree  with  the  thoughts  set 
out  in  the  resolution. 

RSSOLDTION 

The  U.S.  postal  system  founded  nearly  200 
years  ago  upon  the  principle  of  service  to  the 
public  has  long  been  the  marvel  and  envy 
of  the  world  as  a  means  of  communication, 
transportation,  and  a  clearinghouse  for  busi- 
ness, commerce,  and  education. 

Where€«  this  service  of  tradition  Is  now 
tbreatened  with  destruction  through  un- 
sound, unwise,  and  unjustified  cutbacks  In 
service,  thus  causing  costly  delays  of  mall  of 


all  classes,  especially  of  parcel  post,  which  Is 
on  a  6-day  week  delivery,  despite  the  fact 
that  rates  on  this  class  of  mall  has  been  Iq. 
creased  13  F>eroent  of  recent  date;   and 

Whereas  the  continued  deterioration  of  th« 
service  reflects  Itself  In  a  like  deterioratloa 
of  morale  and  elBclency  of  the  career  em- 
ployees who  have  always  taken  great  pride 
in  a  Job  weU  done:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Lake  County  AFL-CIQ 
Central  Labor  Union  In  Its  regxilar  meeting. 
May  26.  1964.  did  hereby  condemn  and 
vigorously  protest  these  cutbacks  in  serv- 
ice and  place  this  resolution  before  our  two 
U.S.  Senators.  Birch  Bayh  and  Vanci 
Hartke,  and  Congressman.  Ray  J  Madden, 
requesting  immediate  action  to  Insure  full 
restoration   of   the   service. 

John  Truchak, 
President.  Lake  County  AFL-CIO  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union. 

E.  A.  Chlkbowski, 
Recording  Secretary. 


M.  Sgt.   Paul   D.   Scarbcrry:    Dedicated 
Airman,  Ootstaadiiif  American 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  south  carolima 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1964  , 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  noncommissioned  officer 
long  has  been  regarded  by  people  knowl- 
edgeable of  military  afTairs  as  being  a 
vital  man  in  America's  Armed  Forces. 

Our  American  youth  could  do  well  to 
aspire  to  reach  the  peak  some  of  our 
more  outstanding  NCO's  do  through 
perseverance,  hard  work,  and  devotion  to 
duty. 

For  example.  I  am  indeed  happy  today 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
the  honor  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
a  dedicated  airman  in  my  district, 
M.  Sgt.  Paul  D.  Scarberry.  Sergeant 
ScarbcFry  has  been  given  the  distin- 
guished honor  of  being  selected  as  the 
Outstanding  Airman  of  the  Year  at 
Charleston  Air  Force  Base. 

His  excellent  performance  of  duty, 
coupled  with  his  professional  and  super- 
visory abilities,  brought  him  this  hard- 
earned  award. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opE>ortunlty  to 
commend  Sergeant  Scarberry  to  the 
Congress,  and  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
to  insert  an  article  from  the  Airlift  Dis- 
patch, the  base  newspwiper  at  Charleston 
Air  Force  Base,  In  tribute  to  a  dedicated 
airman  and  an  outstanding  American: 

I«I     Sgt.    Paitl    D.    Scarberry,    Oxttstandino 
Airman 

(By  T.  Sgt.  Milton  J.  Sheely ) 

M  Sgt.  Paul  D.  Scarberry,  was  named  the 
Outstanding  Airman  of  the  Year  at  Charles- 
ton Air  Force  Base.  The  sergeant  was  se- 
lected for  the  honor  last  Friday  by  a  board 
of  senior  noncomml.ssloned  officers  at  this 
base. 

Sergeant  Scarberry  gained  the  honor  due 
to  his  outstanding  performance  of  duty, 
professionalism,   and   supervisory  excellence. 

A  supervisor  In  the  contract  malntenanoe 
complex  of  the  1008th  Services  Squadron, 
Sergeant  Scarberry  is  the  representative  se- 


i-eted  by  the  1608th  Air  Transport  Wln«  to 
Present  this  base  In  the  Eastern  Transport 
^  Force  compeUtlon  at  McQulre  Air  Force 

'^om  EASTAF.  selected  nominees  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  Military  Mr  Transport 
service  at  Soott  Air  Force  Base.  111.,  where 
Tbe  outstsjidlng  airman  of  the  year  wlU  be 
^cked  to  represent  MATS  at  the  Air  Force 
AMOclaUon  convention.  The  convention  Is 
beiDK  held  from  September  9  to  12  In  Wash- 
meton  DC.  If  selected  by  MATS.  Sergeant 
Bcarberry's  wife  will  accompany  him  to  the 
convention  as  guest  of  the  AFA. 

After    he    was    graduated    from    Kenmore 
High    School.    Akron,    Ohio.    Sergeant   Scar- 
berry decided  to  follow  In  his  father's  foot- 
steps and  enlisted  In  the  U.S.  Navy  In  Octo- 
ber 1942.    During  World  War  II  he  was  flying 
as    an    engineer -gunner    until    he    was    dis- 
charged after  the  war  on  December  19.  1945. 
After  a  break  to  active  duty.  Sergeant  Scar- 
berry enlisted  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force  on  March 
25    1949.  and  was  assigned  to  Wright-Patter- 
son Air  Force  Base,  Ohio.  In  the  cargo  flight 
test  division. »   Later   that   year   he   was   as- 
signed to  Okinawa  with  a  subsequent  assign- 
ment to  Korea  soon  after  that  conflict  broke 
out.    He  was  later  rotated  to  Japan  where  he 
performed   duty   as   a   crew   member    aboard 
one  of  the  last  Boeing  B-17  flying  fortresses 
t^)  be  decommissioned  from  active  Air  Force 
service. 

In  1954  the  sergeant  and  hU  family  were 
assigned  to  the  American  Embassy  In  Athens. 
Greece,  then  to  the  American  Embassy  In 
Baghdad,  Iraq,  and  Anally  to  a  tour  of  duty 
in  Hawaii. 

He  and  his  family  arrived  at  Charleston 
Air  Force  Base  in  July  1961  and  have  been 
here  since  that  time. 

Not  one  to  sit  around  and  wonder  what  to 
do  next.  Sergeant  Scarberry  has  a  long  lUt 
of  outstanding  accomplishments  since  his 
initial  assignment  to  this  base.  A  list  that 
Is  far  too  lengthy  to  record  at  this  time. 
But  a  few  of  his  extracurricular  activities 
iire  mentioned  to  reveal  the  untiring  energy 
of  this  man. 

He  has  served  as  a  member  on  the  squadron 
Airman  of  the  Month  Board;  as  a  board  mem- 
ber of  the  Charleston  Air  Fores  Base  Federal 
Credit  Union;  as  a  noncommissioned  officer 
In  charge  of  the  base  decontamination  team. 
No.  2,  disaster  control  program.  Also  as 
master  of  ceremonies  of  the  1964  AU-MATS 
Basketball  Tournament  dinner,  and  has  taken 
piu-t  In  a  fundralslng  project  for  the  Joint 
Federal  health  agencies  fund  drive. 

In  addition,  he  was  guest  speaker  at  the 
dedlcaUon  of  the  new  Little  League  Baseball 
Park   opened    In   North    Charleston    and   of- 
ficiated as  an  umpire  in  the  Small  Pry  League. 
He    Is    always    Interested    In    the    progress 
made  by   youngsters  today   which   has  been 
demonstrated  In  his  several  talks  to  the  stu- 
dent  body   of    a    local    high    school    on    the 
subject  of  "Life  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Today.' 
Proudly  wearing  the  air  crew  member  wings 
(  f  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  entitled   to  wear 
the  combat  crew  member  wings  of  the  U.S. 
Navy.  Sergeant  Scarberry  doesn't  Intend   to 
let  his  accomplishments  go  to  his  head,  but 
insists    on    striving    for    perfection    through 
continued  education. 

Within  the  past  year  he  has  completed  24 
fpinester  hours  of  off-duty  education  with 
Florida  State  University  Extension  Division 
l.ere  eyeing  the  soon-to-come  day  when  he 
V.111  have  amassed  enough  coUege  credits  to 
rarn  a  bachelors  degree  in  business  adminis- 
tration through  the  Air  Force  final  semester 
TDY  Operation  Bootstrap   program. 

Sergeant  Scarberry  is  married  to  the  former 
Vivian  Garrett,  of  Akron,  Ohio.  They  have 
a  daughter.  Katherlne  Sue,  19,  and  reside  at 
1770B  Prick  Avenue.  Charleston  Air  Pore© 
Base. 
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Commoust  OmdHioiis  in  C»cho«loT«kU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILUAM  M.  TUCK 

or  VTRGnnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4. 1964 
Mr  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  one 
of  my  constituents.  Mrs.  Robert 
(Daniela)  Popek  of  Hurt,  Pittsylv^J 
County.  Va..  visited  her  former  home  in 
Czechoslovakia.  Upori  her  retuTn  she 
wrote  a  letter  discussing  conditions  in 
that  distraught  land  that  wa^  Published 
in  the  AltaVista  Journal  of  AltaVista.  Va.. 

^^^r'popek  Is  an  attractive  and  intel- 
liEent  lady  who  possesses  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  her  friends  and  neighbor. 
The  conditions  she  describes  are  shock- 
irtfTand  distressing,  and  they  reveal  to 
us  in  graphic  terms  the  blessings  we  en- 
joy as  Americans.  Under  leave  granted 
me  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  this  letter, 
which  is  as  follows: 

Four  weeks  ago.  thanks  to  my  understa^nd- 
mg    family.    I    boarded    a    plane    back    toto 
Sfechoslovakla.  to  the  country  where  I  was 
S^\nd  Where  I  lived  with  my  ^^^^^ 
til  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War. 
I  promised  to  write  but  I  didn't  have  tlme^ 
so   now   my  friends.  I  want  to  tell  you  what 
TwouM  neVer  be  able  to  teU  you  in  a  lett«^ 
When  we  left  Czechoslovakia  26  years  ago 
before  the  war.  that  country  was  a  democ- 
racv— »  free  land,  rich  to  natural  resources. 
A  llnd  rapidly  progresstog  and  gaining  w«^d 
recognition.      Ufe    was    peaceful    and    un- 
hurried    We  worked  and  we  played  and  we 
were  very  proud  of  our  native  land. 

Returning  after  26  years.  It  was  as  If  I 
hiS^steppellnto  another  world.  What  I  had 
heard  a^  read  didn't  r«iUy  sink  In.  I  m 
afraid,  because,  for  aU  the  warning.  I  had 
never  anticipated  this. 

Landing  to  Prague  after  dark  Friday  night, 
the  contrast  of  a  free  country  and  Commu- 
nist occupeUon   so  stunned  me   that  I   was 
dumfounded  and  hardly  able  to  answer  the 
policeman    who    herded    us    toto    the    dark 
mthy,  cold  airport  office.    There  were  six  of 
us.    Four  passengers  from  Canada  and  two— 
myself  and  a  man  In  a  ratocoat— from  New 
York      I   was   very   much   aware    of   betog 
watched  but  cotUd  never  detect  the  mans 
eyes  on  me.    He  was  readtog.  yet,  wherever  I 
went,    at   the   hotel  to  New   York   where  we 
waited  8  hounj  for  a  delayed  flight,  to  Lon- 
don and  in  Prague,  he  stayed  with  me  like 
a  faithful  shadow.    It  gave  me  the  chills  but 
after    careful   consideration.   I   decided   that 
Mnce  I  couldn't  fight  him,  I  would  io^J' ^^■ 
■  I    progressed  mercilessly   in  making  friends 
with  the  reluctant  gentleman  and  ended  up 
with  him  as  my  Interpreter,  baggage  lugger 
and  errand  man.    I  will  add  truthfully,  that 
he  seemed  very  glad  to  get  away. 

My  cousto  met  me  at  the  airport  and  we 
spent  the  night  to  a  shabby,  but  expensive 
hotel  room.  The  morning  light  did  not 
brighten  the  picture  any.  I  was  too  early. 
The  tourist  season  does  not  open  until  sum- 
mer. The  picture  that  met  my  eyes  was  as 
the  people  fn  Czechoslovakia  know  Prague- 
dark,  outmoded  and  degenerated.  No  one  put 
out  the  red  carpet  for  me.  I  did  not  care  to 
be  impressed  or  indoctrinated.  I  was  anxious 
to  get  lost  in  the  masses  and  roam  imac- 
companled  and  live  for  3  weeks  as  my  cousins 
do  ever>'  day  In  Czechoslovakia. 


For  those  of  you  who  are  too  young  to  r«- 
member,  I  want  to  explato  how  It  cauM 
about  that  a  democraUc  natton.  very  much 
like  our  own  United  States,  feU  toto  the 
claws  of  Communism.  First  of  aU,  Cteecho- 
slovakia  was  hit  very  ha«i  by  the  Second 
World  War.  The  Nazis  looted,  murdered, 
raped  and  slaughtered  everything  to  their 
paths  The  tales  of  naked  cHlldren  sprayed 
with  water  to  20  degrees  below  zero  weather 
and  burled  frozen  toto  Ice.  and  the  tales 
of  people  cremated  alive  to  ooncentratlon 
camps  or  buried  alive  ot  ripped  apart  by 
machtoe  guns  of  the  Nazis  are  wounds  the 
Czech  people  will  carry  forever  to  their 
hearts. 

The  American  army  came  to  the  rescue. 
Our   soldiers   fed-  the    starving,   dressed   the 
needy  and   with   humor  and  understanding 
sustained  the  nation  and  won  the  war — only 
to  be  ordered  to  stand  25  mUes  wlthto  the 
border  and  allow  the  Nazis  to  conttoue  mass 
massacre  Inland  for  days  untU  the  Russian 
army  cams  and   "liberated'   CzechoslovakU. 
So  began  Communist  "protectorata"  wlthto 
Czechoslovakia.      Communists   fed   the    peo-    ^ 
pie— and    took    over    their    stock    and    their 
fields     They  gave  them  work— and  took  their 
houses.     They    gave    them    wages    but    took 
their  savings.    The  people  were  given  equal- 
ity    men    and    women    to    share    the    same 
latiors.    You  see  women  to  coal  mines  and  on 
the  railroads  as  well  as  men  hanging  diapers 
and  wheeling  baby  carriages.    They  gave  them 
free  medical   ears— most  operations  without 
aneetheUc,    people    are    toothless    and    need 
glasses    but    don't    have    them.      The    taxes 
lor  this  blessing  are  very  hl«h.    So  Is  retrle- 
ment  benefit.    Tou  may  pay  retirement  bene- 
fits for  years  and  at  65.  theyll  teU  you  that 
imder  a  new  rule  you  are  not  eUglble  after 
all. 

For  this  equality  the  Communists  or  So- 
claUsU   as  they   call   themselves,  took   away 
the  peoples'  freedom  of  speech,  prees  and  re- 
Uglon.     They  aligned  Jobs  foe  aU  and  the 
people  were  free  to  change— to  go  to  a  col- 
lecUve  farm  to  fe«l  oows  or  to  the  coal  mines. 
Churches  are  closed.  schooU  teach  Lenin- 
ism and  Communist  propaganda.    Our  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  i  translated  1 .  Is  widely  read  for 
that   is  how   they   describe   America   to  the 
children.     >»o   other   American   mafartne   or 
newspaper  is  permitted  to  enter  t^S  border. 
Radio   Free   Europe    Is    too    full    Of    static    to 
recognize  and  to  the  movies  oaly  Socialist 
films    are    shown.      Hard    labor    is    stressed 
and  rewarded.    Secret  service  men  are  every- 
where,  listening,  arresting  and  lorctog  Judg- 
ment and  death  on  those  who  dare  protest. 
A    man    Is    allowed    9 .  cubic    feet    of    living 
quarters,  he  must  stand  to  line  for  meat,  for 
cheese,   etc.,  and    someliines  after   hours  of 
walttog.  the  food  does  not  come  or  It  Is  not 
enough  to  go  around. 

Other  times,  to  get  a  carrot,  you  must  also 
take  a  rotten  onion  at  full  price.     Waste  Is 
not  allowed,  the  people  must  pay  for  every 
item     usable   or   not.      Fresh   fruit   or   vege- 
tables  are   so   scarce   that    they   are   seldom 
seen  In  the  stores.     Every  little  shop  Is  la- 
beled "SoclaUstlc  DlBtrlbutlon-  and  "State" 
controls  prices  and  distribution  of  all  Items. 
The  Items  which  find  they  way  Into  the  small 
towns    are    unreasonably    high.      A    chicken 
costs  approximately  tS  in  American  money; 
a  man  works  all   day   to   buy  that  chicken. 
One  egg  costs  approximately  60  cents,  and 
a  little  two-piece  knit  dress  I  bought  set  me 
back  500   koruna.     Average   wages  are   800- 
1  000  koruna  a  month.     In  exchanging  dol- 
lars, the  bank  gives  you  7  korunas  per  dollar 
but  the  purchasing  value  of  koruna  Is  20-25 
to  a  dollar.     No  other  nation  will  exchange 
koruna  toto  their  currency,  they  are  Inter- 
nationally  worthless.     There  Is    no    private 
enterprise  left  to  Czechoslovakia.     All  prop- 
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•rty.  ©very  piece  of  land,  every  store  le 
-State"  dwnWI. 

Now,  I  cant  honestly  say  that  the  entire 
Czech  nation  U  suffering.  There  are  those 
who,  like  the  chaff  in  the  wind,  will  follow 
any  regime;  those  who  will  perform  any  in- 
justice against  their  own  kind.  When  a  man 
la  soclallstlcally  dependable;  that  is.  If  he 
is  the  kind  who  will  spy  on  his  own  brother 
and  report  his  own  mother  to  prove  him- 
self, he  is  rewarded  and  given  a  Job  on  top 
regardless  of  his  lack  of  education.  If  he 
cannot  read,  he'll  have  a  secretary.  Very 
little  business  Is  being  transacted  In  Czecho- 
slovakia anyway,  the  ofiQclals  merely  have  to 
repeat  what  their  Russian  bosses  dictate. 
The  slogan  of  the  Communist  official  Is:  "It 
cannot  be  done.  It  is  not  permitted."  No 
one  accepts  any  re8p>onsiblllty.  morals  are 
low.  hunger  and  poverty  are  a  habit.  Water 
Is  very  scarce.  They  don't  have  equipment 
to  drill  wells  and  the  old  dug  wells  have  long 
dried  up.  Electricity  is  very  dear.  The  tubs, 
washing  machine,  and  ice  boxes  which  have 
been  discarded  here  30  years  ago  are  Just  now 
reaching  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  at  a 
very,  very  high  price.  This  Socialist  bliss 
and  plenty  is  everywhere  except  In  the  care- 
fully prepared  resorts  and  hot  springs  where 
the  red  carpet  Is  waiting  to  Impress  the 
tourist,  where  the  people  have  been  bled  so 
that  the  foreigners  would  see  the  masked 
face  of  commiinlsm. 

I  wondered  how  Ood  can  look  onto  so 
much  Injustice  and  how  we  at  home  can 
Bit  in  our  comfortable  homes  and  eat  our 
fine  food  when  only  9  hours  away  by  plane, 
people  are  oold.  hungry,  and  afraid.  There 
in  Czechoslovakia  Is  communism  in  effect; 
no  Iron  Curtain  will  for  long  be  able  to  hide 
the  degradation  and  atrosities  which  our  free 
world  would  never  tolerate.  If  you  find  my 
story  hard  to  believe,  believe  this — we  are 
the  richest,  the  most  fortunate  people  on 
earth.  Taxes?  Bills?  Mortgages?  My 
friends,  they  are  a  small  fee  to  pay  for  life 
and  liberty. 

I  said  to  my  cousins:  "They'll  never  be- 
lieve this  at  home."  They  said:  "Let  them 
oome  and  try  it.  Within  a  week  they'll  be 
on  their  way  back,  ready  to  fly  or  swim  to 
get  there,  hollering  'Ood  blees  America'  all 
the  way." 


ResolntioB  by  the  District  of  Colambia 
Department  of  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or    MAETLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1964 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  submit  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  May  23.  1964,  by  the  Ehstrlct  of 
Columbia  Department  of  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans.  The  resolution  recom- 
mends that  the  new  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration ho;«>ltal  now  being  constructed 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  be  named  the 
Melvin  J.  Maas  Memorial  Hospital.  It 
is  my  hope  that  legislation  to  authorize 
this  can  be  enacted  this  year. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  It  appears  to  be  appropriate  to 
name  veterans'  hospitals  for  former  Congress- 
men, It  apepars  that  a  Virginia  hospital  will 
have  the  name  of  former  Congressman 
Rankin  recommended:  a  Massachusetts 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  will  have 
recommended  the  name  of  former  Congress- 
man Rogers;  and  one  in  Texas  will  be  recom- 


mended   that    It    be    named    after    former 
Speaker  of  the  House  Rayburn;  and 

Whereas  It  appears  appropriate  to  follow 
such  procedure  in  aU  proper  cases,  so  It 
appears  must  appropriate  to  reconunend  that 
the  Veterans  Administration  hospital  being 
placed  In  a  part  of  the  VS.  Soldiers  Home 
grounds  In  Washington.  DC  be  named  after 
an  outstanding  former  Congressman  from 
Minnesota.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  at  the 
age  of  27,  serving  19  years  In  that  body. 
This  distlngulBhed  Congressman  was  MaJ. 
Oen.  Melvin  J.  Maas  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
retired.  Blindness  overtook  him  In  1951.  He 
had  a  very  colorful  career  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  He  was  known  as  "Mr.  Marine  Corps 
Reserve." 

He  served  as  chairman  of  the  board.  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  Officers  Association,  and 
as  past  conunander  In  chief.  Military  Order 
of  the  World  War;  past  national  conunander, 
Disabled  American  Veterans  ( 1955-56) ;  and 
past  president  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  As- 
sociation ( 1960-61 ) . 

President  Elsenhower  on  April  13.  1954, 
named  General  iSASLS  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  ESnployment  oT  the 
Handicapped  and  he  was  reappointed  on 
March  4,  1961,  by  President  Kennedy.  In 
addition  he  served  as  chairman  emeritus  of 
the  committee  for  the  handicapped,  people- 
to- people  program. 

In  1961.  January  17,  he  received  President 
Eisenhower's  citation,  noting  his  major  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  the  handicapped. 
The  following  day  he  was  presented  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  Distinguished  Public 
Service  Medal  in  recognition  of  his  contribu- 
tion to  national  defense. 

The  doctor  of  laws  degree  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  College  of  St.  Paul,  his 
alma  mater  and  later  Marquette  University 
honored  him.  Goodwill  Industries  of 
America.  United  Cerebral  Palsy,  National 
Rehabilitation  Association,  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind.  Trl-Organlzatlon  Scien- 
tific and  Rehabilitation  Conference.  1961 
and  with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Citation  for  Exceptional  Service.  The 
AMVETS  Sliver  Helmet  Award  was  given  him 
for  his  long  career  In  public  service.  These 
are  but  some  of  the  recc^gnltlons  accorded  to 
this  great  man  and  soldlfer. 

Therefore.  It  Is  mdst  appropriate  that 
this  convention  go  on  record  and  recommend 
and  urge  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  above  named  be  given  to  this  hos- 
pital after  such  an  outstanding  patriot,  leg- 
islator, and  marine.  It  is  so  recommended 
and  that  the  appropriate  authorities  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  US. 
Gtovernment  be  so  urged  to  act  accordingly. 
Samitkl  J.  Flickingcs, 
Chairman,  ReaolutUms  Committee. 


The  Phantom  Committees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOWIAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4. 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
months  President  Johnson  has  received 
some  acclaim  for  creating  by  Executive 
order  two  study  committees.  The  first 
is  a  committee  to  explore  the  economic 
impact  of  defense  and  disarmament, 
created  by  the  President  In  January. 
The  other  Is  his  study  of  the  military 
draft,  to  be  performed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

It  now  appears  that  the  creation  of 


these  two  entities  has  ha'd  as  a  prime 
purpose  not  so  much  the  search  for  con- 
structive solutions  to  the  problems  in- 
volved, as  President  Johnson's  desire  to 
divert  attention  from  these  Issues  In 
Congress. 

Look  at  the  Instance  of  the  draft.  On 
January  16  a  group  of  Senators,  led  by 
the  Junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KiATiNGl,  Introduced  a  bill  to  create  a 
presidential  commission  to  Investigate 
the  draft  system.  On  February  7,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Conunittee,  to  which  the  bill  had  been 
referred,  wrote  the  Department  of  De- 
fense asking  their  opinion.  On  April  18 
the  President  announced  with  much  fan- 
fare a  new  1  year  study  of  the  draft— 
despite  the  fact  that  a  study  had  been 
underway  by  the  same  people  for  at  least 
8  months.  Then  on  April  29  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  advised  Senator 
Russell  that  It  was  opposed  to  the  Keat- 
ing bill  because.  In  light  of  its  new  study, 
it  would  be  unnecessary.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  Defense  Department  answer  was 
purposely  delayed  until  the  President 
could  announce  some  kind  of  study  to 
provide  an  excuse  for  opposing  congres- 
sional action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  alarmed  at  the 
President's  apparent  willingness  to  dis- 
courage Congress  from  performing  its 
constitutional  responsibilities.  Congress 
is  coequal  with  the  President  under  the 
Constitution.  It  cannot  and  must  not 
abdicate  Its  rightful  Initiative  whenever 
the  President  wants  an  Issue  covered  up. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  In 
the  Record  a  column  entitled  "The 
Phantom  Committees."  by  John  Mc- 
Claughry,  which  appeared  In  the  Han- 
over, N.H.,  Gazette  on  May  21.  1964: 

Thb  Phantom  Committee 
(By  John  McClaughry) 

President  Johnson  may  not  be  the  Inventor 
of  the  phantom  conunittee.  but  he  Is  rapidly 
becximlng  a  master  at  Its  use. 

Here  Is  the  logic  of  the  phantom  commit- 
tee. Several  Congressmen  or  Senators — It 
doesnt  matter  of  which  party — get  Interested 
In  what  they  believe  to  be  a  serious  problem. 
They  agitate  foe  a  serious  study  effort,  by  a 
select  committee  of  Congress  or  by  a  special 
presidential  commission.  Bills  are  lntr«- 
duced.  sjjeeches  delivered,  letters  sent  to  the 
President  stating  the  urgency  of  the  matter 
a^d  pleading  for  his  support 

But  for  reasons  of  his  own — which  may 
be  especially  cogent  In  an  election  year — the 
President  does  not  want  the  issue  aired.  But 
legislators  are  clamoring  for  action.  The 
solution:  with  much  fanfare  the  President 
establishes  a  phantom  conunittee  On  pa- 
pier, the  oorrunlttee  makes  a  frontal  assault 
on  the  problem  it  faces.  In  practice,  the 
committee  does  little  or  nothing  Its  main 
purpose  Is  to  quiet  the  demands  of  Congress 
by  assuring  the  public  that  something  Is  be- 
ing done.  Sooner  or  later,  of  course,  the 
public.  If  It  can  stay  Interested,  will  find  out 
nothing  Is  being  done  and  then  some  action 
will  be  taken.  But  the  odds  favor  the  Presi- 
dent. By  the  time  the  public  catches  on. 
the  President  will  have  succeeded  In  keep- 
ing the  whole  Issue  under  wraps  for  some 
time. 

Exhibit  A:  On  October  31  of  last  year,  the 
Democratic  Senators  led  by  Ocorci:  McOov- 
EXN,  of  South  Dakota.  Introduced  a  bill  to 
create  a  National  Economic  OonversloD  Com- 
mission directly  under  the  President.  The 
Commission  Is  necessary,  says  McOovkkn,  If 
we  are  to  devise  ways  of  easing  economic  dis- 
location resulting  from  shifts  and  reductions 
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in  defense  spending.  As  defense  needs 
chflnge.  and  as  procurement  levels  off  and 
decUnes  (which  it  certainly  wlU  even  in  the 
absence  of  a  disarmament  agreement),  any 
businesses  now  dependent  on  defense  Income 
win  b€  forced  to  switch  to  the  clvU  sector  of 
our  economy.  How  these  changeovers  are  to 
be  made  with  minimum  hardship  to  busi- 
ness and  labor  is  a  question  already  acutely 
present  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

But  President  Johnson  was  not  much  In- 
terested in  the  creaUon  of  the  Oommlsslon. 
So  on  December  22  he  announced  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Committee  on  the  Economic  Im- 
pact of  Defense  and  DUarmament.  to  be 
headed  by  a  member  of  his  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

For  a  while  congressional  advocates  ol 
action  were  satisfied.  But  before  long  one  of 
tlie  20  Congressmen  who  had  introduced 
MrOovem-type  bills.  RepresenUtlve  F.  Brad- 
ford MORSK.  Republican,  of  Massachusetts, 
beean  to  wonder  whether  the  Presidents 
Committee  was  getting  anything  done.  His 
InvesUgatlon  revealed  some  startling  facte: 
The  members  of  the  Committee  were  not  even 
named  until  March  25.  4  months  later;  the 
Committee  has  met  only  two  or  three  times; 
Its  Chairman.  Gardner  Ackley,  told  a  reporter 
not  to  expect  any  output  for  6  months  more; 
and  believe  It  or  not,  the  Committee  has  no 
staff  of  lU  own.  In  short.  It  is  a  phantom 
committee. 

Now  Morse  Is  clrculatlr^g  letters  to  his  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  asking  them  to  support 
congressional  hearings  and  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  Immediate  effecUve  acUon.  He 
lias  even  offered  his  own  congressional  dis- 
trict as  a  "laboratory"  for  the  coUectlon  of 
the  necessary  statUtlcs.  But  whether  Pres- 
ident Johnson  can  be  moved  is  still  an  open 
question. 

Exhibit  B:  Since  January,  Republicans  In 
iKith  Houses  of  Congress  have  expressed  a 
erowin«  Interest  in  the  inadequacies  and  de- 
liclencles  of  the  military  draft.  On  January 
16  Senator  Kiknith  Kjkatinc.  of  New  York, 
introduced  a  blU.  which  now  has  16  sponson, 
to  create  a  Presidential  Conunlsslon  to  study 
the  draft.  On  March  11  Representative 
Thomas  B.  Cobtis,  Republican,  of  Missouri, 
long  a  sharp  critic  of  the  draft  system,  intro- 
duced a  bUl  to  create  a  select  Joint  commit- 
tee of  Congress  to  explore  the  whole  question 
of  manpower  ne«ds  in  relation  to  national 

security. 

A  detailed  SO  page  memorand\mi  on  the 
draft  was  distributed  from  Ctthtis'  office  to 
30  or  40  House  Republicans.  Seventeen  of 
■  them  agreed  to  dissect  the  draft  system  on 
the  Hovise  floor  April  21.  But  word  of  this 
Important  Republican  initiative— end  the 
poaalbUlty  of  the  draft  becoming  a  potent 
Republican  vote-getting  iMue— leaked  to  th« 
White  HoviM.  Three  days  before  the  OOP 
assault.  President  Johnson  suddenly  called 
a  press  conference  to  announo*  a  1-year 
study  of  the  draft,  to  be  carried  out  within 
the  Department  of  Defense.  According  to 
the  President,  some  action  should  be  forth- 
coming 'In  the  decade  of  the  seventies." 

The  Johnson  announcement  was  clearly 
deelgned  to  head  off  Republican  criticisms 
and  to  prevsnt  a  review  of  the  draft  by  Con- 
gress or  an  Independent  oommlsslon.  Un- 
like the  proposed  Curtis  committee,  the 
Presidents  group  wUl  not  hold  pubUc  hear- 
ings and  It  will  be  conducted  by  those  with 
the  greatest  wmttA  Interest  In  maintaining 
the  draft,  whether  the  country  needs  It  «• 
not.  It  la  also  known.  Republicans  point 
out.  that  the  Pentagon  has  been  studying 
the  question  for  8  months  already— and  now 
It  is  announced  that  the  result  of  that  study 
win  be  another  study. 

ThU  movs  .by  the  President  has  all  the 
earmarks  at  another  phantom  committee. 
Certainly  RspuWlcaa  Members  of  Congress — 
and  a  growing  number  of  Democrats — •re 
going  to  keep  s  sharp  eye  on  the  proceedings. 
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mediate  retuna  of  dollars  plus  the  em- 
ployment, recreaUon  and  other  associated 
benefits. 


OT 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OF  CAixroainA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1964 
The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideraUon  the  bill  (H.R.  10503)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  yews 
1966  and  1»67  for  the  construction  of  certain 
MKhw.-iys  in  accordance  with  title  23  of  the 
United  suites  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]  for  a  fine  statement,  and  I  take 
this  time  also  to  compliment  the  commit- 
tee for  its  fine  work  on  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation. 

With  respect  to  the  matter  pertaining 
to  Forest  Highways  and  Forest  Develop- 
ment Roads  and  Trails,  in  our  area  of 
the  State  of  California,  where  so  many 
lands  are  taken  off  the  tax  rolls,  I  can- 
not state  too  emphatically  the  import- 
ance of  conUnulng  to  gradually  Increase 
the  amount  of  funds  authorized  for  these 
particular  roads  and  trails.  The  roads 
in  those  areas  are  dependent  upon  the 
in -lieu  payment. 

I  viish  to  state  for  the  record,  for  the 
future,  I  believe  it  will  be  appropriate  for 
the  Committee  to  consider  gradual  In- 
creases. 

The  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
starting  next  July  were  Increased  to  $70 
million  In  previous  legislation.  Increas- 
ing this  again  to  $85  million  in  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  as  this  bill 
does,  wUl  provide  a  stepped  up  program 
tiiat  will  open  up  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  back  country  for  sportsmen  and 
other  recreationists  and  for  sustained 
yield  forest  practices  benefiting  the 
small  lumber  operators. 

I  am  informed  that  continued  rapid 
development  of  access  roads  could  double 
employment  in  forest  products  Industries 
In  the  next  10  years  and  double  wdiool 
district  and  county  government  Income 
from  timber  sale*  receipts  by  1972. 

ITiree  of  the  counties  In  my  congres- 
sional districtr— Mendocino,  Humboldt, 
and  Del  Norte — are  among  those  whose 
local  tax  bases  are  limited  by  heavy  pul^- 
Uc  ownership  of  lands.  These  counties 
among  the  depressed  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

These  counties  are  highly  dependent 
upon  the  25  percent  of  Forest  Service 
timber  receipts  which  Is  r^umed  to  Uie 
counties  for  schools  and  roads. 

It  Is  vitally  Important  that  the  con- 
tinued development  of  access  roads  be 
supported  to  sustain  and  expand  this 
concept.  Without  It,  the  smaller  lumber 
(9}erators  and  the  economy  of  these  com- 
munities would  be  In  jeopardy  and  rec- 
reation opportunities  would  remain 
limited. 

Unlike  other  authorizations  and  i«>pro- 
priations,  any  experkllture  of  fimds  for 
these  access  roads  Is  paid  back  to  the 
Treeisury  out  of  receipts  of  timber  sales. 
So  it  is  purely  an  investment  with  an  Im- 


A  Gvl'i  MemorUl  Day 

'     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  M.  RYAN 

or    KICSIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26.  1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  one  of  my  younger  constituents, 
wrote  an  essay  Utled  "What  Memorial 
Day  Means  to  Me."  I  would  like  the  en- 
tire Congress  to  read  this  very  excellent 
essay  which  contributes  greatly  tow,8rd 
the  real  image  of  our  American  youth. 

The  article  which  follows  appeared  in 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  dated  May  29. 
1964,  In  a  well-known  feature  column 
written  by  Judd  Amett: 

A  GiKL's  Memorial  Dat 
(By  Judd  Amett) 
It  says  somewhere   in   the   Bible   that  "ft 
little  child    shaU    lead    them."   or   words   to 
that  effect,  and  thus  we  come  to  Christina 
ZukowBkl,    of    72    North    Deeplands.    Grosse 
Polnte.  who  shall  shortly  shame  your  Jaded 
response  to  the  approach  of  Memorial  Day. 
First,  however,  a  few  more  details.    Chris- 
tina  is    13:    the   daughter   of   Dr.   and   Mrs. 
Henry  J.  Zukowskl;  a  seventh  grader  at  the 
Grosse    Polnte    Univjersity    School;    and    on 
May    20    she    composed    an    essay    entitled, 
"What  Memorial  Day  Means  to  Me." 

In  due  time  this  paper  ended  up  In  a  con- 
test sponsored  by  the  Oroese  Polnte  War 
Memorial,  and  while  Christina  doesn't  know 
It  as  yet,  the  truth  is  that  she  has  won  the 
Big  Marble— a  $100  bond  donated  by  Jack 
Short,  who  peddles  real  estate  through  an 
outfit  known  as  Maxon  Brothers. 

But  enough  of  this  backgrounding.  Let  ua 
turn  now  to  Christina  Zukowsklfr— "What 
Memorial  Day  Means  to  Me" 

-Memc«lal  Day  is  set  aside  to  honor  those 
who  died  tox  our  country  during  wars.  Why 
do  we  do  this? 

"Indirectly,  many  men  gave  their  lives  for 
me-  they  died  so  I  could  be  free.  These  men 
weren't  all  Douglas  MacArthurs,  Dwlght  Eis- 
enhowers, or  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
winners  Most  of  them  weren't  heroic.  They 
didn't  go  out  In  a  blaee  of  glory;  the  world 
dldnt  watch  them  raise  the  Stare  and  Stripes 
on  Iwo  Jlma.  Majiy  simple,  plain  John  Does 
died  in  rat-lnfssted  mudholes,  and  only  a 
lew  closs  relations  remember  them. 

"Alone,  one  death  wouldn't  have  made  me 
free  Ths  cmly  reason  any  war  in  our  his- 
tory was  won,  U  that  every  American  united. 
A  great  mass  of  men  fought  the  enemy,  and 
many  men  died.     Then  there  was  victory. 

"Thess  men,  dUd  and  didn't  get  any  re- 
ward for  it.  I  am  the  one  who  profited  by 
whatever  they  <Md,  and  I  WMUt  even  bom 
yet. 

"I  havs  freedom  and  everything  America 
stands  Ioe  becauss  of  some  men  who  dldnt 
even  K^R  me.  Without  them.  I  might  be 
ruled  byK  dictator  now.  I  wonld  have  no 
real  purpose  to  Uve.  because  I  would  not  be 
free  to  think  and  act  for  myself. 

"There  is  only  one  way  by  which  I,  or 
anyone  else,  can  repay  them.  It  tent  by  put- 
ting flowers  OB  their  graves  and  making 
fancy  speeches  ons  day  out  of  a«8.  Memorial 
Day  must  last  forever. 

"We  must  Uve  for  the  same  reasons  that 
they   died.     We  have  to  wofk  In  whatever 
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ways  we  can  to  keep  freedom  In  Aaierloa  and 
to  promote  It  for  others. 

•Perhaps  some  day  I  will  know  truly  'that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  In  vain,  that 
this  Nation  under  God  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  the  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.'  " 


Abraham  Schlacht,  DittiBcnished  Pab- 
lisher  of  New  York  City's  East  Side 
Newt,  Salutes  Israel  on  That  Nation's 
16th  Annirersary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

or    NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1964 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Include  In  the  Record  and  thereby  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to 
a  still  wider  audience,  the  very  outstand- 
ing address  delivered  on  April  16  by 
Abraham  Schlacht  distinguished  pub- 
lisher of  the  East  Side  News  of  New  York 
City,  on  the  occasion  of  the  16th  anni- 
versary of  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  article  follows: 
Ptjblishzb   Salittis  Iskael  on    16th 
Annivexsart 

(ESorroE's  Non. — On  the  occasion  of  Ls- 
raers  18th  birthday  oelebratlon  held  Thurs- 
day evening,  April  16,  at  the  Bduoatlonal 
Alliance,  197  Bast  Broadway,  under  the  aus- 
plcee  of  the  New  Bra  Club — Israel  Cummlngs 
Forum,  Abraham  Schlacht,  publUher  of  East 
Side  News,  delivered  before  a  crowded  gather- 
ing the  following  address  ) 

Israel  OonBul  General  Judith  BelUn.  Rabbi 
Beymoxir  Nulman,  Mr.  and  Mn.  Israel  Cum- 
mlngs, George  Palley,  Congressman  Leonard 
Farbesteln,  Mannes  Llpekl,  George  Preed- 
man  and  dear  neighbors.  It  Is  with  a  deep 
sense  of  elation  that  I  stand  before  you  to 
express  my  sentiments  in  regard  to  Israel's 
16th  birthday.  Mention  of  this  special  day 
makes  my  heart  and  yours  pulsate  with  great 
Joy. 

It  brings  to  mind  the  struggles  and  txlbu- 
latlons  of  this  young  nation  since  Its  was 
founded  In  194€,  and  the  great  progress  it 
has  achieved  since  then. 

It  is  almost  hard  to  believe  how  a  little 
nation,  with  aU  the  odds  against  It.  could 
have  overoocne  most  of  Its  dlfiScultles  and 
won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  freedom- 
loving  countries  the  world  over. 

Israel  may  be  smaU  In  point  of  wealth, 
military  power,  population  or  material  re- 
Bource8  wtxen  compared  with  other  nations. 
But  in  gallantry  and  perseverance.  In  intel- 
lectuality and  spiritual  grandeur,  she  can 
match  them  anytime.  If  left  alone  to  pur- 
sue the  paths  of  peace  and  good  will. 

To  be  sure,  Israel  Is  a  comparatively  young 
nation.  Stae  Is  only  16  years  old.  In  point 
of  history,  such  a  measure  of  time  Is  In- 
finitely too  short  to  determine  In  any  way 
the  growth,  developn\ent.  and  the  future  of 
any  nation.  But  in  the  case  of  Israel  she  has 
performed  wonders  which  would  have  been 
considered  impossible   16  years  ago. 

There  were  nations  that  predicted  her 
early  death,  but  these  evil  prophets  were 
fooled,  bcause  they  did  not  have  the  capacity 
to  understand  the  undying  dedication  of  the 
Israel  people. 


The  citizens  of  Israel  love  their  land  In- 
tensely. They  are  an  Indomitable  people. 
They  have  suffered  the  dee|3est  sorrows  and 
aSllctlons  of  any  race.  They  have  endured 
every  conceivable  torture  In  the  catalog  of 
atrocities.  They  remember  with  trepidation 
how  thousands  of  their  fellow  victims— fa- 
thers, mothers,  sons,  and  daughters — had 
been  forcibly  driven  out  of  their  homes  and 
into  the  streets  by  ruthless  storm  troopers, 
compelling  them  to  march,  six  or  seven 
abreast,  with  upraised  hands  for  many  long 
hours,  to  bo  finally  carted  away  In  freight 
trains  to  distant  places   for   extinction. 

They  recall  with  vividness  how  many  of 
their  beloved  ones  had  been  thrown  Into 
huge  burning  furnaces  In  order  to  carry  out 
Nazi  Germany's  attempt  to  wipe  out  every 
remnant  of  the  Jewish  race. 

No  wonder  Uve  Israel  people  have  been 
hardener,  toughened,  chastened  by  their 
past  exprlences,  and  are  alert  to  any  Immi- 
nent danger  to  their  homeland.  They  face 
the  future  grimly,  confidently,  prepared  be- 
cause they  know  that  they  must  not.  dare 
not,  experience  the  horrors  of  the  p>ast  But 
they  cherish  their  land^  the  birthplace  erf 
their  freedom,  and  their  hopes  are  focused 
upon  the  futiu-e. 

Strangely  enough,  Israel  Is  faced  with  a 
dilemma,  with  a  paradox,  with  a  contradic- 
tion. She  wants  peace  with  her  Arab  neigh- 
bors, but  cannot  have  It.  She  extends  the 
hand  of  friendship,  but  It  U  spumed.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  she  was  created 
by  the  United  Nations,  her  Arab  neighbors 
have  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  Israel 
must  be  destroyed  at  such  tlnne  In  the  future 
as  Is  most  suitable  for  them. 

The  Arab  nations  seem  to  pay  no  attention 
to  the  U.N.,  even  though  they  belong  to  It 
and  are  pledged  under  the  charter  to  settle 
their  disputes  by  peaceful  means.  Since 
they  manifest  such  Indifference  to  this  world 
organization,  and  since  they  look  to  our 
country  for  economic  and  financial  assist- 
ance, might  it  not  l)e  a  good  Idea  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  intervene 
and  set  In  motion  peace  negotiations  to  ad- 
just the  basic  differences  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  world.  This  is  a  simple  suggestion 
worth  reflecting  upon. 

The  Arab  world  looks  upon  Israel  with  dire 
forebodings — and  with  good  reason.  It  can- 
not afford  to  expose  its  {>eopie  with  its  ram- 
pant Ignorance  and  p>overty  to  the  g;aze  of 
the  Israelis,  with  their  splendid  culture, 
their  throbbing  dtles.  and  their  high  stand- 
ards of  living.  It  will  exert  every  conceiv- 
able pressure  to  thwart  Israel's  attempt  to 
prosper  as  a  nation. 

Israel's  T&pi<i  growth  and  expansion  are  a 
thorn  to  the  Arab  countries.  Because  of 
that,  the  Arab  leaders  are  planning  to  di- 
vert the  flow  of  wat^  in  Lebanon  and  Syria 
so  that  Israel  will  not  be  able  to  use  sufflclent 
watw  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  thtis  pre- 
vent her  from  Irrigating  the  Negev  Desert,  so 
vital  to  her  existence.  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan,  now  visiting  the  United  States,  has 
said  the  other  day  that  Israel's  plans  to  di- 
vert water  would  "bring  more  inhabitants 
to  the  Negev  and  thus  Increase  the  mortal 
danger  which  the  Arabs  alretuly  feel  as  a 
result  of  the  existence  of  Israel." 

Israel  is  at  heart  a  peace- loving  nation, 
which  recognizes  the  folly  and  futility  of 
war.  Someday  the  Arab  nations  will  learn 
to  their  regret  that  It  Is  better,  for  the  good 
of  all.  to  live  at  peace  than  to  be  at  war. 
After  all  that  has  been  said,  we  must  not 
forget  that  tonight  is  a  Joyous  occasion.  It 
is  Israel's  "sweet  16th  birthday"  W^hat  a 
fine  gesture  It  would  be  to  pay  her  homage 
by  purchasing  Israel  bonds  or  making  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Jewish  Appeal.  If 
your  duty  to  this  gallant  Uttle  nation  Is  ful- 
filled, then  you  can  truly  say  with  pride: 
"We  too  have  done  our  share  to  advance  the 
cause  of  Israel." 


I  Am  Proad  To  Be  a  Patriot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OP    NKVASA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1964 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  have  Inserted  In  the  Appendix  ot 
the  Congressional  Record  a  reprint  erf 
a  speech  I  made  before  the  American 
Legions  district  1  annual  convention  at 
Reno,  Nev.,  on  May  16.  1964. 

I   Am    Proud   To   Be   a    Patriot 

(Campaign  speech  of  1964  by  Congressman 
Walter  8.  Baring) 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  fol- 
low Nevadans.  and  fellow  Americans,  there 
Is  an  old  saying — "Give  credit  where  credit 
Is  due."  That  Is  what  I  Intend  to  do  rlgljt 
now.  because  I  believe  that  the  people  of  Um 
State  of  Nevada  are  to  be  highly  compli- 
mented. Judging  from  the  correspondence 
which  comes  over  my  desk,  I  believe  that  the 
people  of  this  State  are  alK>ut  the  best  in- 
formed citizens  In  this  country.  I  reallf 
mean  this. 

The  people  of  this  State  have  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  there  Is  more  tiian  polltioa 
Involved  in  this  year's  elections — that  there 
are  very  Important  Issues  Involved — and  they 
have  taken  time  to  become  Infonned  on 
these  Issues.  Prom  the  letters  that  pour 
Into  my  office,  I  know  that  there  is  a  real 
grassroots  movement  afoot  in  this  country — 
to  protect  our  American  form  of  g^overn- 
ipent.  This  movement  goes  beyond  the 
realm  of  party  politics,  because  It  concema 
our  very  way  of  life — the  American  way  of 
life.  I  am  convinced  that  the  people  of  this 
State  feel  that  regardless  of  what  adminis- 
tration happens  to  be  in  power  in  Washing- 
ton, they  are  intensely  interested  In  seeing 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  preserved  and  upheld. 

Two  years  ago  I  campaigned  on  a  platform 
of  Americanism.  The  overwhelming  major- 
ity I  received  at  the  polls  was  significant 
proof  that  the  people  of  Nevada  were  solidly 
behind  the  principles  I  supported.  I  uphold 
these  same  principles  today. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  aboat 
liberals  and  conservatives  in  government. 
Actually,  I  believe  that  it  Is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  party  politics  in  this  year's  elec- 
tions iM  it  Is  a  matter  of  a  Oholce  between 
ultra  liberals  (who  have  moved  further  and 
further  away  from  constitutional  govern- 
ment) and  conservatives  (wtio  se^  a  great 
danger  in  abandoning  the  principles  upon 
which  our .  American  form  of  government 
was  founded ) . 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days,  also,  from 
what  might  l>e  termed,  the  "liberal  left," 
about  such  things  as  progress,  and  not 
wanting  to  return  to  the  "horse  and  buggf 
days."  The  liberal  press  which  dominates 
this  country's  news,  tias  made  a  concerted 
effort  to  brainwash  the  reading  pubUe  into 
believing  that,  to  adhere  to  the  XJS.  Con- 
stitution is  to  "turn  back  the  clock." 

I  want  everyone  to  know  that  I  am  proud 
to  be  called  a  conservative.  A  oonservatlve 
is  one  who  wants  to  preserve  our  free  ia- 
stltutlons  and  who  iMttlee  against  the  wel- 
fare state  and  the  aoclaiistic  tendency  that 
he  sees  in  America  t«day.  A  oonservatlve 
Is  one  who  believes  that  the  principles  wlilch 
guided  our  Pounding  Fathers  in  the  docm- 
ments  of  freedom — the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights — under   which  we   have   lived  all  of 


iwse  jt)&T9,  are  Just  as  true  now  as  they 
I^then.  The  SoclaJlat,  on  the  other  hand, 
w^evee  that  these  institutions,  principles 
id  documents  are  aU  outmoded  and  out- 
-grn  and  shoxild  be  Abandoned. 

fortunately,  there  are  countless  rcd- 
i^ooded  Amerloans  who  have  not  fallen  for 
^tadeceptlve  Une  of  radical  leftist  thinking. 
5bey  have  done  a  little  thinking  of  tlvelr 
awn  and  they  have  oome  up  with  the  con- 
ilufiion  that  there  are  some  very  Important 
Tnd  valuable  American  principles  at  stake. 
Theee  oonservaUve  thinkers  have,  from  their 
own  oBtervatlon,  seen  many  Individual 
rlKht*  and  freedoms  "go  down  the  drain" 
They  have  seen  government  controls  grow 
rtronger  and  stronger.  They  have  watched 
more  and  more  power  delegated  to  the  execu- 
Uve  branch  of  the  Government,  while  our 
gystera  of  checks  and  balances  has  been 
brushed  aside. 

They  have  seen  government  bureaus  ex- 
tended and  extended  until  Individual  enter- 
pri.-es  and  small  businesses  are  gradually 
choked  out  by  the  "octopus"  known  as  Ped- 
enil  bureaucracy.  They  have  seen  taxes  be- 
come more  and  more  oppressive.  They  have 
seen  a  Federal  grab  for  power  deceptively  pre- 
sented as  civil  rights  legislation.  Any  right- 
thinking  person  would  be  in  favor  of  true 
civil  rights,  but  the  American  people  are 
witnessing  the  greatest  grasp  for  executive 
power  In  the  Nation's  history  In  the  House- 
passed  clvU  rights  bUl.  I  might  add  that  J 
Edpar  Hoover  has  oonflrstied  the  fact  that 
Communist  agitators  are  Influencing  the 
Negro  civil  rights  movement. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  also  seen 
the  national  debt  increase  to  a  place  dan- 
gerously near  the  natl9nal  bankruptcy.  Here, 
in  Nevada,  we  have  seen  our  own  mining  in- 
dustry suffer  and  disappear,  while  our  Fed- 
eral Government  has  turned  Its  back  on  our 
domeeUc  mining,  and  extended  foreign  aid 
to  mining  overseas.  We  have  seen  our  for- 
eign policy  follow  a  path  of  weakness,  wuh- 
drnwal,  and  appeasement. 

We  have  seen  our  Monroe  Doctrine  ignored 
and   abused,    while   a  Communist   base   has 
been  established  in  Cube.  Just  90  miles  from 
our   shore.     We   have   watched   government 
spending,    under   the  guise  of  welfare,   take 
on  stronger  and  stronger  controls.     We  have 
seen   radical   liberals   in   government   try   to 
steer   our   Nation    Into   a   socialistic   welfare 
state     We  seen  Supreme  Court  decisions  set 
aside    constltuUonal    law.      We    have    seen 
States  rights  swept  away.     All  of  the  Amer- 
ican principles  and  traditions  which  for  al- 
most 200  years  have  mads  us  the  greatest 
nation    on    earth,    the    so-called    "liberals- 
would  now  like  to  make  us  believe  have  be- 
come outdated.     It  Is  enough  to  make  Jack- 
son and  Jefferson  turn  over  in  their  graves. 
Unfortunately,  this  extreme  liberal  element 
( which  works  to  destroy  our  American  form 
of    government)    has    wormed   Its    way    Into 
both    poUtical    parties.     This    insidious    In- 
flltraUon  of  ultra  liberals  has  been  going  on 
a  long   time.     With   high-sounding  phrases 
and  a  skillful   use  of  doubletalk.  theee   far- 
out  leftists  have  perpetrated  all  kinds  of  un- 
American  practices— all  in  the  name  of  prog- 
ress    We  have  only  to  look  at  the  crimes  that 
have  been  committed  In  the  name  of  urban 
renewal    to  see  how  little  attention  the  bu- 
reaucrats have  paid  to  our  Bill  of  Rights. 

I  think  that  wide-awake,  thinking  Amer- 
icans should  be  proud  to  be  called  conserva- 
tives and  batUe  all  the  harder  against  the 
hypnosis  of  "going  along'  with  deadly  social- 
istic propaganda.  I,  for  one,  refuse  to  be  a 
•rubber  stamp"  for  any  administration  If  It 
violates  the  Constitution,  or  endangers  the 
American  way  of  life.  It  was  Cinclnnatus, 
speaking  to  the  Roman  senate,  who  once 
said.  "It  is  better  to  die  on  one's  feet  fighting 
for  freedom,  then  to  live  on  one's  knees  as  a 
slave.  It  is  better  to  eat  dust,  than  the 
bread  of  despotism." 

Today,  through  "managed  news"  and  the 


liberal  dominated  press,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  left  is  riglrt;  that  black  la  white,  that 
we  "get  out  of  the  red"  financially,  by  going 
further  into  debt:  that  we  are  protecting  the 
peace  by  giving  aid  to  our  Coinmunlst  en- 
emlse  They  would  lUte  us  to  believe  that 
"DatrtotlBm"  U  a  dirty  word.  We  are  sub- 
tected  to  "smears"  and  ridicule  by  the  leftist 
extremists  if  we  stand  up  and  say  that  we 
hold  sacred  our  American  heritage,  and  refjise 
to  "go  along"  with  their  soclaUstic  programs. 
I  am  here  to  say  that  it  U  not  a  disgrace  to 
be  a  patriotic  American. 

I  have  faith  to  believe  that  there  are  good 
Americans  enough  left,  who  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  to  begin  naming  things  what 
they  are  They  are  able  to  recognize  so- 
cialism when  they  see  It.  and  are  not  afraid 
to  name  It  what  it  is.  I  say  that  now  is  the 
time  for  all  good  democrats  (and  all  good 
Americans)  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  coun- 
try It  Is  not  too  late  to  bring  this  country 
bivck  on  Its  feet^provldlng  we  all  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

If  J.  Bdgar  Hoover.  Chief  of  the  FBI,  says 
that  we  are  being  undermined  by  subversive 
Influences  which  aim  to  destroy  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  then  it's  time  to  get  busy  and 
do    something    about   It.     If    being    a    good 
American  means  being  an  "extremist,"  then 
let's  be  extremists.    There  Is  nothing  wrong 
about  being   a  super   patriot.     I  would   say 
that    some    of    our   illustrious   forebearers— 
Patrick    Henry.    Nathan    Hale.    Washington , 
Franklin,   Hamilton,   Madison,  Jackson,  and 
Jefferson— to     name     just     a    few— qualified 
nobly  as  super  patriots.     Why  this  sudden 
objection,  then,  to  being  a  patriotic  Ameri- 
can?    There  Is  no  stigma  attached  to  being 
a   patriot.      Maybe    we   ^ould   start   placing 
the  stigma  where  It  belongs. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  the  Communists 
fear  above  all  else.  It  Is  an  upsurge  of  Ameri- 
can patriots.  Khrushchev  has  boasted  that 
he  intends  to  bury  us.  The  only  way  that 
he  can  bury  us  is  If  the  American  people 
remain  asleep.  I  don't  believe  that  they  are 
going  to  remain  asleep.  In  fact,  I  believe 
that  many  American  patriots  are  already 
awake.  They  have  awakened  to  what  is  go- 
ing on,  and  they  are  ready  to  stop  this  In- 
ternal drift  toward  socialism,  which  Is  but 
an  easy  drUt  Into  Soviet  type  socialism— or 
communism. 

For   the   past  30   years   we   have   watched 
more  and  more  Government  handouts,   and 
we  have  sen  more  and  more  of  our  personal 
freedoms    taken    away.     This   bears  out  the 
statement   wtilch    I    made   2    years    ago.    "a 
government  which  U  big  enough  to  give  you 
everything  you  want.  Is  big  enough  to  take  it 
all  away."     It  Is  also  big  enough  to  tie  you 
hand    and   foot  with   governmnet  red   tape. 
We  need  only  to  look  about  us  to  see  all  the 
earmarks  of  a  carefully  planned  welfare  state. 
Let   us   tvirn    our    attention,   now,    to   our 
foreign   policy.      For   many   years   oxir   State 
Department  has  foUowed  a  policy  of  with- 
drawal   and   retreat.     Beginning   with   East 
Berlin,  all  of  us  know  that  when  the  Berlin 
wall    was   Just   a   barbed    wire   fence,   two   or 
three  good  American  tanks  coiUd  have  gone 
in    and    demolished    that    so-called    "wall". 
For  a  few  more  well  known  fiascos,  look  at 
the  tragic  history  of  Korea,  Katanga,  Cuba 
and    Vietnam.      Our    boys   over   in   Vietnam 
tell  us  that  there  is  no  reason  on  earth  why 
we  can't  win   that  war.     But  we  have  had 
AverlU    Harrlman    and    Henry    Cabot   Lodge 
over  there  engineering  one  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful fiascos  In  history.     Time  and  time 
again  we  have  seen  our  Government  taking 
Bides    against    the    freedom    fighters,    while 
giving  American  support  to  the  snemiee  of 
freedom.     It  has  been  both  nauseating  and 
disgusting  to  witness  the  red  carpet  roUed 
out  for  such  dictators  as  Khrushchev.  Tito, 
and  Castro  •  •  •  right  here  in  our  own  coun- 
try. 

Speaking  of  Vietnam.  I  wcmder  if  you  read 
the  story  of  Air  Force  Captain  "Jerry"  Shank, 


which  was  published  in  the  May  4.  1964  issue 
of  UJ3.  News  A  World  Report.  I  am  going 
to  quote  a  few  lines  from  Captain  Shank's 
letter  dated  November  27.  1JMJ3.  which  wm 
pubUshed  with  the  permlslson  of  his  widow. 
The  America*  pUot  was  killed  while  fiylng  an 
air-Btrlke  mission  against  the  Communists  on 
March  24. 1964.    The  letter  said. 

"Although  this  a  called  a  dirty  little  wu 
and  It  is  far  frcan  the  shores  of  the  old  United 
States  of  America,  It's  a  big,  mean  war     We 
are  getting  b«it.     We  are  undermanned  and 
undergunned.     The  United  States   may  say 
they   are   in   this,   but   they   don't  know   we 
need  help  over  here.      If  the  United  States 
would  really  put  ccanbat  people  in  here  we 
could  win  and  win  fact.    It  seems  to  be  the 
old  story  of  a  half-hearted  effort." 
On  December  21,  1963.  he  wrote: 
"It's    so    mixed    up    over    here— there    are 
over  3.000  Air  Force  In  Vietnam,  yet   there 
are  "only  50  combat  crews  (B-26  and  T-28). 
What  a  ridiculous  ratio." 

On  February  24,  1964,  he  wrote; 
"We're  down  to  five  airplanes  now.  all  oi 
them  at  SOC  TRANG.  We  have  actually  got 
nine  total,  but  four  are  out  of  commission 
because  of  damage.  The  B-26'8  aren't  flying 
yet  but  they've  been  more  or  less  released. 
I  don't  know  what  United  States  Is  going  to 
do  but  whatever  It  Is  Tm  sure  It's  wrong. 
Five  aUTJlanes  can  flght  the  war— that's  Just 
ridiculous.  Tell  this  to  my  dad.  Le<^^f^lm 
know  too,  how  much  the  country  is  letting 
evervone  down.  We  flght  and  we  die  but  no 
one  "cares.    They've  lied  to  my  country  about 

"^Now    this  is  verv  heartbreaking  informa- 
tion   especially  when  the  U.S.  Congress  has 
provided  the  needed  appropriations  for  na- 
tional   defense.      I.    personally,    think  ^at 
Secretary  McNamara  and  his  mlxed-up    Mc- 
Namara's  band"  should  be  asked  some  ques- 
tions as  to  Just  how  they  are  running  this 
hot   war,   which   they   try   to   brainwash   the 
American  public  Into  believing  Is  a  cold  war. 
No  wonder  we  hear  more  and  more  people 
asking  the   quesUon,  "What   Is  wrong  with 
our  State  Department?"    I  can  teU  you  what  s 
wrong       Our    State    Department    has    been 
following  a  losing  policy  of  compromise,  co- 
operaUon,  and  coexistence  with  the  Russians. 
That  is  what  is  wrong. 

Time  and  again  the  United  Nations  has 
sought  a  stalemate  vrtth  the  Communists, 
rather  than  victory.  Our  State  Departfiaent 
has  adopted  and  employed  a  policy  of 
paralysis,  and  In  this  plan  of  stalemate,  our 
State  Department  has  repeatedly  tied  the 
hands  of  our  fighting  men.  Every  with- 
drawal every  compromise  has  brought  us  to 
the  rude  awakening  that  we  are  losing,  not 
winning,  the  so-called  cold  war.  There  is 
no  compromise  with  commxinlsm.  This  is 
something  that  otir  State  Department  refuses 
to  see. 

The  United  Nations,  we  are  told.  Is  becom- 
ing a  major  problem  to  the  crtder  nations  of 
the  world.     Out  of  the  113  member  nations 
which  make  up  this  body  now.  TT  of  them 
are    from    the    newer    nations,     principally 
Africa.      Most    of    these    newer    nations    are 
being    ruxi    by    dictators    who    are    inclined 
toward  commHnlsm.  rather  than  the  demo- 
cratic ways  of  the  West,  who  gave  them  every 
good  thing  thtkt  they  have.     With  each  na- 
tion  now   in   the  United   Nations  having  a 
vote   these  newer  nations  now  have  the  dis- 
tinct nlajortty  and  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  United  Nations.    Just  imagine  the  havoc 
which  could  be  wrought  if  Red  China  should 
be   admitted,   to  help   these  people  solidify 
their  struggles.     It  Is  apparent  that  a  real 
power  struggle  is  coming.     The  democratic 
kind  of  governments  face  a  grave  danger. 

There  was  a  time.  I  am  sure,  when  most 
of  us  looked  with  hope  toward  the  United 
Nations,  but  experience  has  taught  us  a  sad. 
sad  story.  With  Uncle  Sam  footing  the  bUl. 
and  the  Communists  calling  the  shots,  no 
wonder  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  laughing  up  his 
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aleeTe    while   be    talks    of    peacefiil    co-ex- 
iBtenoe. 

Coming  now  to  the  home  front,  the  Fed- 
eral Btireau  at  InTMtlgaMon  warns  ub  at 
the  oommtuilst  menace  wlthht  our  own 
country,  b«t  the  ultra  liberals  assure  us 
that  there  Is  no  such  threat.  Do  you  re- 
member that  a  great  American  statesman, 
the  late  Senator  Pat  McCarran  spent  most 
of  his  ftnal  years  trying  to  warn  the  American 
p>eople — in  fact,  he  pleaded  with  American 
citizens  to  wake  up  and  see  What  was  going 
on.  He  warned  against  Communist  InSItra-. 
tlon  Im  key  government  positions.  He 
warned  against  Communist  propaganda 
which  had  crept  Into  our  schools  through 
textbooks  and  other  Insidious  Influences. 
He  tried  to  engender  a  sprit  of  patriotism, 
and  a  desire  to  stand  up  and  protect  our 
precious  American  heritage,  but  many 
people  then  did  not  recognize  the  serious- 
ness of  his  plea. 

Today  we  are  paying  the  penalty  of  that 
lack  of  ccMicem — that  comfortable  lethargy 
which  clings  to  the  bromide,  "It  can't  hap- 
pen here."  We  are  realizing  that  It  can 
happen  h«re — that  It  Is  happening  here.  We 
see  that  we  are  not  only  losing  the  cold  war 
abroad,  but  that  we  are  being  undermined 
right  here  at  home.  The  opinion  has  been 
expressed  that  "closing  the  Russian  Elmbassy 
would  close  the  biggest  spy  center  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere."  Do  we  need  any 
further  proof  of  the  threat  of  communism 
in  our  midst?  The  assassination  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  right  here  In 
our  own  country,  should  be  all  the  proof 
that  we  need.  Furthermore,  we  might  ask 
the  question,  "Why  all  the  hush-hush 
treatment  concerning  this  national  atrocity, 
when  the  public  was  promised  a  complete 
report  on  the  Inyestlgatlon?"  (The  Supreme 
Court  has  announced  that  we  might  not  hear 
the  details  of  this  tragedy  during  our  life- 
time.) Why  all  of  this  secrecy?  Is  it  be- 
cause our  Government  Is  afraid  to  offend  the 
Communists? 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  In  a  recent  address  in 
New  York  City,  said,  and  I  quote;  "IXuing 
the  past  2  years.  Communist  spokesmen 
have  appeared  on  nearly  100  campuses  from 
co€ist  to  coast.  Their  purpose — to  create 
confusion,  raise  questions,  and  spread  doubt 
among  our  young  {)eople  concerning  the 
American  way  of  life.  If  their  constitu- 
tional right  to  free  speech  allows  them  to 
use  the  public  school  forum  to  pronnote 
the  secular  creed  of  Marxism -Lenin  lam, 
which  openly  and  avowedly  denies  God — does 
their  constitutional  freedom  of  religion  also 
pwohlblt  the  rest  of  us  ffom  using  the  same 
public  school  forum  to  express  our  faith 
that  God  does  exist?" 

I  want  to  read  a  short  news  Item  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Nevada  State  Jour- 
nal. It  Is  datellned  May  3.  1964.  from  Mos- 
cow: "A  mob  of  about  4,000  Soviet  youths 
Jeered  and  taimted  Russian  priests  and  wor- 
shipers Sunday  as  they  celebrated  the 
Orthodox  Easter  at  Moscow's  Central  i^lph- 
any  Cathedral.  "Down  with  your  religion — 
why  don't  you  learn  atheism,'  one  teenager 
shouted  at  the  prelsts  as  they  led  worshipers 
around  the  cathedral  Just  after  midnight  in 
the  symbolic  'search  for  the  risen  Christ." 
The  mob— mostly  teenagers  — were  mainly 
'militant  atheists'  who  annually  harass  Rus- 
sian believers  on  the  occasion  of  Blaster — 
the  church's  most  holy  celebration.  But  this 
year  the  teenagers  appeared  to  be  further 
fired  up  by  the  Government's  stepped-up 
campaign  to  stamp  out  religion." 

Now.  someone  might  say.  "Oh.  but  that's 
Russia.  It  couldn't  happen  here."  To  this, 
I  can  only  say,  "Have  you  been  noticing  the 
attempts  that  are  being  made  to  stamp  out 
religion  in  our  own  country?"  Have  you 
seen  the  results  of  the  Supreme  Court's  rul- 
ing which  baimed  prayers  and  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  a  public  school?  While  this 
wiis  an  Isolated  case.  Immediately  there  were 
forces  In  this  country  which  seized  upon  the 


opportunity  to  attempt  to  outlaw  God  In 
other   ways. 

Tbore  have  boacx  demands  made  to  remove 
the  "under  God**  phrase  from  our  pledge  of 
allegiance,  ■•  weU  ••  efforts  made  to  r«nK>Te 
the  motto,  "In  God  We  Trust"  from  our 
ooins.  Is  this  what  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  want?  I  am  sure  they  do 
not.  What,  then,  are  we  going  to  do  about 
It?  Are  we  going  to  let  atheistic  Conmaunlsts 
continue  to  enter  our  colleges  and  poLson  the 
mldds  of  our  youth  with  t.helr  antl-Amerl- 
canmoctrlnes?  America  became  a  great  na- 
tion because  Its  people  believed  In  God. 
Statistics  show  that  Juvenile  delinquency  has 
reached  the  highest  rate  in  American  his- 
tory. There  Is  a  greater  and  greater  disre- 
gard for  the  Ten  Commandments.  Many 
young  people  are  totally  Ignorant  of  the 
Golden  Rule.  What  is  the  reason  for  this 
lack  of  spiritual  values?  Maybe  we  should 
take  a  closer  look  at  the  philosophies  to 
which  soma  of  our  young  people  are  being 
exx>oeed.  Remember,  communism  Is  atheism, 
and  atheism  breeds  crime.  In  a  larger  sense, 
when  we  (as  a  nation)  have  dealings  with  the 
Communists,  we  should  remember  that  when 
I>eople  do  not  believe  In  God.  they  generally 
do  not  hesitate  to  engage  In  lies  and  to 
break  the  laws  of  God. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  were  men  who  be- 
lieved in  God,  and  they  established  a  nation 
built  upon  spirituai  principles.  They  cre- 
ated^ an  immortal  Constitution,  which  you 
and  I  were  taught  to  revere.  Someone  has 
said,  "If  the  Constitution  be  picked  away  by 
piecemeal,  It  Is  gone,  and  gone  as  effectively 
as  Lf  some  military  despot  had  grasped  It  at 
once,  trampled  it  beneath  his  feet  and  scat- 
tered Its  loose  leav^  In  the  wild  winds." 
Can  you  tell  me  wh'o  made  this  quotation? 
Does  this  seem  to  describe  what  Is  going  on 
now  In  our  own  United  States  of  America? — 
this  plecemetil  picking  away  at  the  Con- 
stitution? Do  you  think  that  some  actreme 
rightist — (or  a  conservative) — n\ay  have  ut- 
tered these  words  in  modem  days?  No,  It 
was  none  other  than  Daniel  Webster. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  proud 
to  be  an  American — and  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
constitutional  Democrat. 


President  Joknton't  Foreij^n  Aid  Profram 
MoTcs  Altcad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1964 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  edi- 
torial on  May  27.  the  New  York  Timee 
pointed  out  the  need  to  follow  up  the 
approval  of  contirfuatlon  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  with 
passage  of  the  full  foreign  aid  request  of 
President  Johnson.  I  include  this  edi- 
torial for  the  information  of  the 
Members : 

Pbogress    oh    Foreign    An) 
The    Johnson    admlnlatratlon    Is    making 
headway  with  the  foreign  aid  program. 

The  President  celebrated  one  victory  yes- 
terday In  putting  his  signature  on  a  bill 
that  assures  continuation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  the  off- 
.  shoot  of  the  World  Bank  specializing  In  lib- 
eral, long-term  loans  tij  the  developing 
nations.  With  a  contribution  of  $312  million 
from  the  United  States,  IDA  will  have  little 
difflculty  now  In  getting  other  Industrialized 
*.«ountries  to  put  up  over  $400  million  in  addi- 
tional   funds.      Meanwhile,    the    Hou.se    Fur- 


elgn  Affairs  Committee  gave  the  PresldsQt 
another  victory  by  approving  in  full  the  Mj 
bUllon  authorization  requested  for  the  m}. 
ministration's  own  program  of  military  aa4 
eoonomlc  aid. 

There  still  is  a  tough  road  ahead  for  what 
is  in  fact  a  minimal  program  that  can  bg 
effective  only  If  It  is  approved  intact.  It 
must  run  through  the  gantlet  of  the  Appr^ 
pwlations  Committee  and  Oongrsss  itaalf. 
The  administration  cannot  afford  to  relax 
Its  efforts  on  behalf  of  foreign  aid. 


196^ 

*lons  can  be  expected  to  foUow  up  quickly 
^th  the  added  HOO  million  planned  for  ths 
loan  fund  to  aid  underdeveloped  nations. 
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ForeifB  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  nrsCAira 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4, 1964 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Dale  Belles, 
Jr.,  editor  of  the  Gary.  Ind..  Post  Trib- 
une. He  sets  out  some  sensible  com- 
ments regarding  the  pending  mutual  se- 
curity legislation: 

[FYom   the   Gary    (Ind.)    Poet   TYlbune) 
Am   Bux   EMxaoKB  UNHrrxT 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  17-yssr  history  of  for- 
eign aid,  has  voted  to  give  a  President  the 
full  amount  of  sconom^c  and  military  funds 
he  has  asked  for.  It  has  endorsed  the  entire 
$3  5  bUllon  fund  requested  by  President 
Johnson. 

This  does  not  mean  Johnson  will  get  all 
that  money  for  foreign  aid.  even  if  both  the 
full  House  and  Senate  pass  the  authorisa- 
tion bill.  The  money  must  l>s  provided  In  a 
separate  appropriation  measure,  and  tradi- 
tion says  it  will  be  less  than  for  the  $3.6 
billion. 

The  committee  action  is  highly  significant, 
however.  It  does  Indicate  Johnson's  pro- 
gram will  get  through  with  much  less  dam- 
age than  most  of  the  previous  aid  proposals 
have  suffered. 

One  reason  for  the  oommlttee's  vote  un- 
doubtedly Lb  that  the  fact  that  the  bUl  m- 
cludes  a  special  $12fi  million  for  economic 
find  military  assistance  to  help  win  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  At  m  critical  period  In  that  con- 
flict, Congress  should  not  Indicate  the  Pres- 
ident has  anything  less  than  full  support  in 
his  determination  to  give  all  necessary  aid 
against  the  Vletoong. 

The  conunlttee  also  may  have  been  im- 
pressed by  Johnson's  assertion  that  the  $3.5 
billion  was  a  minimum  request  and  not  one 
fattened  in  expectation  that  Congress  would 
slice  &way  a  big  chunk  of  It.  Some  of  John- 
son's budgetary  economies  are  questlotuible. 
but  the  President  does  seem  to  liave  con- 
vinced many  on  Capitol  Hill  that  he  Is  deadly 
serious  about  his  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  un- 
neceeeary  spending. 

Quite  probably  also,  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority on  the  committee  took  note  that  this 
is  a  presidential  year  and  that  Johnson  will 
head  the  party's  national  ticket.  He  Is  rid- 
ing a  popularity  creet  now;  they  would  not 
want  to  do  anything  to  push  him  from  It. 

At  any  rate,  It  Is  refreshing  to  have  the  tM 
voted  favorably  as  requested.  Far  too  muck 
of  the  time,  legislators  have  used  the  foreign 
aid  program  to  put  on  an  economy  show 
without  regard  for  the  International  conse- 
qxiences. 

Meanwhile,  the  President  has  signed  the 
IntornatloiiJil  Development  Association  bill, 
;us.surlng  $312  million  from  the  United  States 
tu  get  that  program  of  long-range  foreign 
loans    underway.     Other    industrialized    na- 


Nayy    Uafue    of    die    United    Statet- 
DecIaratMMi  of  ObjectiTe$ — 1964 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4, 1964 


Mr  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
week  of  May  18  through  22,  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States  held  its  an- 
nual convention  in  Texas,  meeting  in 
Dallas.  Delegates  from  aU  of  the  50 
States  were  in  attendance.  The  meet- 
ings were  addressed  by  the  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,   and   the   Secretary   of   the 

Nftvy. 

Summarizing  their  deliberations,  the 
members  of  the  Navy  League  unanim- 
ously adopted  a  "Declaration  of  Objec- 
tives." which  ts,  I  think,  a  statement  to 
which  those  of  us  who  believe  in  a  strong, 
weU -balanced  national  defense  can  sub- 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
the  statement  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 

Navt  Lkagtti  or  the  Vtmro  states— Declara- 
TIOH  or  QBJECnVBS — 1964 
■We    in   the    Navy    League   of   the   United 
States  believe  that  the  welfare  and  stn-vlval 
of    our    country    requires    a    strong,    well- 
balanced      military      establishment— under 
civilian  control  and  the  leadership  of  the 
Commander    to    Chief— capable    of    meeting 
any    threat   to   our   national    security,   from 
whatever     source.       We    believe     that     our 
principal  threat  comes  from  the  world  Com- 
munist conspiracy  which,  despite  ideological 
mutations  and  conflicts  of  personality,  still 
seeks  to  dominate,  subvert,  and  destroy  the 
free  world  and  especially  Its  leading  Po^ejt" 
the   United    States   of    America;    that   this 
threat    is    present    and    continuing    despite 
tactics  of   expediency  which   may  result  in 
sporadic  lessening  of  tensions  in  the  cold  war^ 
It  is  our  bsUef  that  we  must  possess  and 
retain  the  ability  to  cope  with  and.  if  neces- 
sary, to  repel   aggression  of  whatever  kind 
wherever  It  m«y  occur— on  land,  in  the  air, 
in  outer  space,  on  the  seas  and  under  the 
seas     To  do  thU  we  require  balanced  miU- 
tary  forces  capable  of  overcoming  aggression 
In  any  of  these  elements,  whether  that  ag- 
gression be  limited  or  total,  with  conven- 
tional weapons  or  nuclear.    We  hold  that  one 
of   the   Indispensable   elements   of   a  sound 
military  establishment  is  a  strong,  modem, 
weU-equipped  fleet,  including  surface,  sub- 
surface. avUtlon.  anjphlblous.  and  expendl- 
tionary  elemenU  capable  of  oontrolUng  the 
seas  and  contigtjoxis  areas  and  denying  their 
use  to  any  enemy. 

We  believe  that  no  fighting  force  is  better 
than  the  men  who  man  it  who.  in  turn,  are 
efficient  m  direct  proportion  to  their  train- 
ing morale,  and  courage.  Our  mlUtary  forces 
are  entlUed  to  fair  and  adequate  compensa- 
tion on  a  seals  comparable  to  their  civilian 
coimterparts  and  we  urge  that  the  Congress 
take  ImmedUte  action  to  rectify  the  existing 
discrepancy  between  these  groups,  which 
constltutss  a  real  threat  to  the  future  profi- 
ciency of  our  armed  services.  We  beUeve  that 
machines  can  never  replace  men  and  that 


there  is  no  substitute  for  professional  mlU- 
tary Judgment,  our  fighting  men  must  have 
the  best  machines,  weapons,  and  vehicles  ob- 
tainable but  the  end  user  should  have  the 
controlUng  voice  in  the  design  specifications 
ajid  performance  erf  any  combat  mechanism 
to  be  used  by  his  own  forces. 

We  think  that  controlled  competition,  or 
a  vying  for  exceUence.  Is  Inherent  in  the 
American  system  and  that  any  attempt  to 
merge  our  Armed  Fcwces  or  to  achieve  a  single 
service  Is  Incom^tlble  with  this  sound  tradi- 
tion and  with  the  maximum  efficiency  of  our 
flKhting  forces.  We  strongly  believe  that  our 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system  has  been  proved 
In  practice  and  In  combat  and  that  It  should 
not  be  weakened  or  by-passed.  The  system 
of  checks  and  balances  Inherent  in  this  struc- 
ture 18  consistent  with  our  best  governmental 
practices  and  tradition  and  should  be  re- 
tained. ^_,         .        .  . 

We  must  guard  against  a  philosophy  of  in- 
sularity and  adoption  of  a  "Fortress  America'' 
concept  This  concept  would  deprive  us  of 
control  over  the  world's  oceans  and  at  the 
same  time  turn  them  over  to  the  enemy.  It 
would  immobUize  our  ccMnmerce,  paralyze  our 
IndustrUl  capacity,  and  would  allow  the 
enemy  to  determine  not  only  when,  but  also 
where  he  wishes  to  fight.  Inevitably  It  would 
draw  any  future  war  to  our  own  shores. 

We  stand  for  strong  Marine  Corps  forces 
in  being,  ready  for  instant  deployment  by 
air  or  amphibious  means  to  any  trouble  spot 
where  the  need  for  military  action  or  deter- 
rence exists. 

We  beUeve  that  in  the  development  of 
the  Polaris  weapons  system  we  have  achieved 
the  single  most  effective  deterrent  to  nuclear 
attack.  We  urge  a  continued  procurement 
program  for  Polaris  submarines  and  their 
widest  possible  deployment  in  the  oceans  of 
the  world. 

We  believe  that  our  6th  Fleet  In  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  must  be  maintained  at  full 
strength.  We  must  also  proceed  to  build 
up  a  strong  fleet  in  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
cope  with  emergencies  in  that  area.  The 
stability  of  the  Par  East  depends,  to  a  large 
extent,  on  the  presence  of  our  7th  Fleet  in 
that  area.  We  believe  that  these  fleets  must 
be  kept  strong  and  instantly  ready  to  repel 
aggression. 

We  believe  that  while  we  must  maintain 
a  capacity  for  unlimited  nuclear  retaUation, 
the  likelihood  of  nuclear  conflict  diminishes 
with  the  passage  of  time,  whereas  the  pos- 
BlbUltles  of  limited  conflicts  conUnue  to  in- 
crease.    We   contend  that  in  any  conven- 
tional or  limited  war  our  most  versatUe  and 
effective  weapon  wUl  t>e  our  farflxmg  fleets, 
spearheaded    by    modern    fast    carrier    task 
forces    with    embcu-ked    amphibious    fwoes. 
because  of  their  abUlty  to  strike  anywhere 
on  70  percent  of  the  earth's  surface  apd  all 
conUguous  shores.     We  t>elleve  that  because 
we  hold  a  virtual  world  monopoly  on  such 
forces  ws  must  maintain  our  supremacy — 
which   means  that   we  must  continue  our 
regulsu'  carrier  Fwocurement  program.    Equ- 
ally   indispensable    to    a    modern   fleet   and 
control  of  the  ocean  areas  is  a  stepped-up 
program  of  fleet  modernization — 80  percent 
of  present  fleet  units  were  designed  or  buU^ 
in  World  War  II.     We   hold  it  to  be  self- 
defeating  and  wasteful  to  refuse  to  convert 
to  nuclear  power  for  major  fleet  units.  Just 
as  it  would  have  been  to  rejiise  to  convert 
from  saU  to  steam  or  from  steam  to  diesel 
power  because  of  increased  cost  per  unit.    We 
believe    that    temporary    economies    should 
not  t>e  permitted  to  obscure  a  long-term  ad- 
vantage.    We  aspire  to  achieving  a  balanced 
national  budget,  and  believe  that  this  can 
be  accomplished  while  maintaining  a  sound, 
balanced,   and   versatUe   Defense  Bstabllsh- 
ment. 

We  earnestly  recommend  a  vastly  increased 
effort  in  the  field  of  oceanography  that  we 
might   reallM   the    unlimited    potential    of 


this  vast  element  tor  both  defense  and  non- 
mllltary  purposes.  To  that  end  we  urge 
coordination  of  Goverrmient  effort  in  this 
field    under    naval    leiulershlp. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  in  this  age  the 
nation  which  wlU  svirvlve  will  be  the  nation 
which  is  progressive  and  mlUtarUy  strong. 
In  our  national  Interest  we  recommend 
prompt  and  vigorous  action  toward  our  sUted 
objectives. 


William  Leavitt  GiveD  Writin«  Award 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECTICDT 

l^  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4, 1964 

Mr.  DADDARIO.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently noted   the    1963    writing    awards 
of  the  Aviation  Space  Writers  Associa- 
tion.   Two  of  these  awards  were  given  to 
William  Leavitt,  an  associate  editor  of 
Air  Force/Space  Digest.    Bill  Leavitt  i-e- 
ceived    the    Robert    S.    Ball    Memorial 
Award  for  outstanding  and  meritorious 
space  writing.    His  award  winning  ar- 
ticle. "Space  Technology:  Today's  Tool 
for  Controlled  Peace,"  was  in  the  April 
1963  issue  of  the  magazine.    In  addition 
to  this  award.  Bill  also  received  the  AWA 
1963  Writing  Award  for  the  best  writing 
In    the    aviation-space    magazine    field. 
This  award  recognizes  his  excellence  in 
writing   on   space   in   all    media — radio, 
TV,  newspapers,  and  books.    He  has  thus 
been  doubly  honored  for  his  worit, 

BiU  is  a  native  of  New  England,  hav- 
ing been  raised  in  Boston.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Northeastern  University  in 
1950.  After  2  years  of  service  in  the 
Army,  he  beran  work  with  the  General 
Electric  Co.  in  editorial  and  public  rela- 
tions capaclUes.  He  continued  in  this 
capacity  until  1957,  except  for  that  pe- 
riod 1954-55  during  which  he  obtained  a 
master's  degree  from  the  Columbia 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism.  Since 
1957,  he  has  been  employed  on  the  staff 
of  Air  Foroe/Space  Digest. 

Mr.  Leavitt's  work  has  not  been  con- 
fined solely  to  magazine  articles.  He  co- 
edited  the  book  "Speaking  of  Space"  and 
was  a  contributing  writer  to  three  other 
books:  "Space  Weapons."  "Man  in 
Sptice,"  and  "Reflections  on  Space." 
This  is  indeed  an  imiM^ssive  record  for 
a  man  of  such  relative  youth.  He  has 
only  been  writing  in  this  field  for  7  years, 
and  his  recent  awards  demonstrate  proof 
of  his  excellence. 

Bill  at  36.  is  a  promising  young  writ- 
er with  a  dedicated  interest  in  the  space 
program  and  the  Goverrunent's  role  in 
space  exploration.  He  has  often  attend- 
ed sessions  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  on  which  I  serve  and 
has  well  covered  the  committee's  activi- 
ties. His  monthly  column,  "Speaking  of 
Space,"  is  one  of  the  most  widely  read 
features  of  the  magazine.  His  opinions 
in  this  area  are  highly  valued  by  lead- 
ers In  aU  fields— industrial,  military,  and 
governmental,  as  well  as  Uterary. 


Aaois 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAY 

or    NKW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2,  1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
serting In  the  Record  an  excellent  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  Saturday.  May  30,  on  the  prob- 
lem of  presidential  disability. 

This  is  a  subject  which  the  House  had 
better  get  moving  on  if  we  are  not  to  be 
negligent  in  our  duties. 

Many  Members  of  Consress  have  pre- 
pared legislation  on  this  subject.  The 
Lindsay  bill  has  been  pending  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  for  some  time  as 
have  all  other  bills  I  know  of.  It  is  a 
step  forward  that  the  Senate  has  acted. 
The  Senate  may  not  have  suggested  all 
of  the  solutions,  and  there  may  be  scrnie 
disagreement  over  what  it  has  proposed. 
But  it  is  better  than  what  we  have  now 
and  I  do  hope  that  the  House  will  go 
into  action  on  this  subject  within  the 
next  few  weeks. 

The  editorial  follows; 

RoLX  or   Acting   Pkxsidkjvt 

One  aspect  of  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  on  presidential  succession  and 
disabUlty  calis  for  extensive  dlscuBslon  de- 
spite the  broad  support  It  has  won.  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  resolution,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments.  Is  Intended  to  deal  with  rare 
emergencies  In  which  the  President  and  those 
about  him  might  be  In  disagreement  as  to 
his  ability  to  resume  the  burdens  of  his 
oflQce  once  they  had  been  tempq^arlly  re- 
linquished to  the  Vice  President  In  such 
cases  the  President's  declaration  that  he  had 
recovered  from  hia  inability  would  prevail 
unless  the  acting  President  (Vice  President) 
should  assert  the  opposite  with  the  support 
of  a  niajorlty  of  the  Cabinet.  In  that  event 
the  Issue  would  be  decided  by  Congreas.  and 
if  two- thirds  of  both  Houses  voted  that  the 
President  was  still  disabled  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent would  continue  to  act   In  his  stead. 

Some  critics  of  the  proposal  have  pointed 
out  that  this  would  put  Congress  In  the  po- 
sition of  deciding  between  two  contenders 
for  the  presidential  power,  probably  In  a 
time  of  great  emergency.  If  Omgress  were 
controlled  by  one  party  and  the  White  House 
by  another,  or  at  any  period  of  bitter  execu- 
tive-legislative conflict  or  intense  partisan 
warfare,  a  chance  for  mischief  would  cer- 
tainly exist.  A  disabled  President  could  re- 
peatedly raise  the  Issue  of  his  recovery,  and 
if  the  Vloe  President  and  Cabinet  did  not 
sustain  him  Congress  could  prevent  him  from 
regaining  his  powers.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  country  might  be  In  a  furor,  with  Con- 
gress exercising  the  controlling  voice  as  to 
the  Executive  Office  despite  the  customary 
division  of  fxjwers. 

The  possibility  of  a  troublesome  situation 
thus  arising  cannot  be  denied.  Fortunately, 
however,  it  would  be  a  remote  possibility. 
In  most  cases  the  disability  of  the  President 
would  probably  be  clear,  and  he  would  Invite 
the  Vice  President  to  occupy  his  chair  tem- 
porarily. Vice  Presidents  as  well  as  Cabinet 
members  usually  owe  their  f>olitlcal  .standing 
in  large  measure  to  the  President  and  are 
therefore  reluctant  to  make  any  unnecessary 
move  that  would  be  distasteful  to  their  chief. 

Some  concern  Is  also  being  expressed  over 
the  posslbUlty  that  an  acting  President  tak- 
ing over  the  reins  under  the  proposed  dis- 


ability Bjuoiulinfltit  might  remain  1a  author- 
ity over  a.  lon^  period.  In  such  clroum«tanoea 
hla  actlnc  status  aiid  the  poMlbUlty  that  tike 
President  might  recover  would  put  thm  tem- 
porary chief  at  a  aaver*  disadvantage.  Por 
ttiim  reason  there  U  something  to  be  aald  for 
displacing  a  disabled  President  permanenUy 
U  a  dispute  over  his  condition  were  once  de- 
cided against  him  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of 
Congress. 

It  ts  well  to  rememl>er,  however,  that  the 
basic  purpose  of  passmg  suclkan  amendment 
Is  to  Induce  the  President  to  use  the  Vice 
President  when  the  President  becomes  In- 
capacitated. The  possibility  that  powers 
once  relinquished  to  the  Vice  President  might 
not  be  regained  Is  what  has  reduced  the 
present  disability  section  of  the  Constitution 
to  a  dead  letter.  Great  care  will  be  needed 
in  passing  an  amendment  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  the  President  beyond  any  unreason- 
able challenge. 

No  amendment  that  may  be  devised  Is 
likely  to  offer  a  complete  solution  for  every 
contingency  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  mini- 
mise the  risks  that  still  remain  in  Senator 
Batb's  resolution  approved  by  the  subcom- 
mittee would  be  to  provide  that  a  special 
midterm  presidential  elecUon  be  held  if  the 
executive  power  were  In  the  hands  oi  an  act- 
ing President  or  of  a  person  never  elected  to 
the  Presidency  or  Vice  Presidency  at  least  a 
month  prior  to  the  date  of  the  midterm 
balloting. 


Johnson  Strength  Gromng 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or    CALIFOtNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4.  1964 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  recently  published 
In  my  hometown  paper,  the  Vallejo 
Times-Herald.  I  think  it  is  reflective  of 
the  admiration  and  respect  we  all  feel 
for  President  Johnson. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom    the    Vallejo    (Calif.)     Times-Herald. 
May  22,    1964 1 

Johnson  SratNcxn  Growuto 

It's  becoming  apparent  that  the  popu- 
larity of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  with 
the  American  voters  Is  ever  Increasing. 

The  polls  indicate  that  his  standing  with 
the  electorate  Is  as  high  now  as  It  vras  when 
he  took  ofSce  on  November  22,  the  day  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  slain. 

The  reasons  for  this  popularity  are  many. 

But  principally,  Mr.  Johnson  has  created 
the  Image  among  Americans  that  he  ts  the 
President  of  aU  the  people. 

He  considers  himself  a  Texan  by  birth  and 
upbringing. 

.  Politically  and  sociologically,  Mr.  Johnson 
carries  the  wide  stamp,  "American." 

He  has  made  some  enemies  In  the  Deep 
South  because  of  his  unyielding  stand  on 
the  civil  rights  measure.  He  has  made  it 
clear  to  the  people  of  the  South  that  he  will 
not  backtrack  In  any  area  of  the  civil  rights 
measure  now  before  Congress. 

Southerners  may  not  agree  with  him  bu\_ 
they  respect  his  stand. 

■  Mr.  Johnson  professes  the  same  Ideology 
whether  he  Is  talking  before  Southerners, 
Northerners  or  Westerners. 

The  American  electorate  enjoys  and  ap- 
preciates a  President  who  speaks  from  the 
same  side  of  his  mouth  to  differing  audiences. 
Even  If  many  voters  disagree  with  Mr.  John- 
son's domestic  policies,  and  there  are  many 


in  that  category.  stUl  they  apprecUte  hta 
forthright  stand  for  the  principles  In  whlA 
he  believes.  ^^ 

It  U  Increasingly  evident  that  when  else. 
tlon  time  rolls  around  In  November,  Presl. 
dent  Johnson  will  be  able  to  come  before  the 
voter  with  a  record  of  accomplishment  and 
a  program  for  progress. 

We  believe  the  American  public  will  re- 
spond to  such  a  degree  ttiat  he  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  office  of  the  presidency  with 
an  unprecedented  majority  of  votes. 


Memorial  Day  Editorial* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxTNOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4,  1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  the  Nation  paused  to  com- 
memorate one  of  our  great  holidays 

Memorial  Day. 

I  ask  leave  to  Insert  into  the  Record 
at  this  point  two  outstanding  Memorial 
Day  editorials;  the  first  "In  Memorlam," 
whicli  appeared  in  the  Desplalnea  Valley 
News  on  May  28,  and  the  second  "Let 
Us  Preserve  Our  Heritage."  appeared  In 
the  Orland  Park  Herald  issue  of  May  28: 

IProm   the  Desplalnef  VaUey    (Ul.)    News, 
May  28,  1964] 

In  MkMoaiAM? 

Today  In  big  places  and  smaU.  armed  men 
are  marching  to  war.  Marching  to  force 
other  men  to  switch  their  beliefs,  centuries 
of  traditions  and  quiet  existence,  to  quarrel 
over   the  way  they  are  governed. 

Little  discontents  and  big  ambitions  are 
merged  In  disputes  that  armed  force  aims 
to  settle  by  bloodshed. 

Men  will  die.  Large  populated  areas  will 
be  forced  to  vacate  their  lands  and  Qee  the 
holocaust. 

Private  conflicts  among  small  nations  be- 
come th^  concern  of  mighty  pxrwers  and  tiny 
misunderstandings  aim  to  develop  into  nu- 
clear threats. 

Heed  to  the  voice  of  this  writer  who  sat 
In  the  councils  of  the  great  powers  in  the 
second  attempt  of  mankind  to  And  other 
meaiM  oT  solving  conflicts  than  by  bloodshed. 
His  voice  Is  small  In  the  battle  to  persuade 
by  reason. 

IN    MEMORIAJA 

In  memorlam  are  those  men  who  fought 
a  war  "to  end  all  wars,"  and  those  men 
who  died  on  the  battlefield  to  enable  man- 
kind everywhere  to  decide  themselves  their 
rule  without  the  need  of  force,  guns,  and 
death. 

In  memorlam  are  those  who  still  suffer  in 
veteran  hospitals,  who  await  death  In  watch- 
ing other  marching  mey  eager  to  accept  a 
like  fate. 

In  memorlam  are  those  crosses,  row  oa 
row.  Those  wives  and  mothers  that  hope- 
lessly asked,  "Why?" 

In  memorlam  are  the  scorched  fields,  the 
blasted  homes,  the  rain  of  terror  and  deatk 
as   waves  of  planes  roared  overhead. 

Warlike  leaders  twice  led  the  European  na- 
tion with  the  largest  literacy  rate,  Oermany, 
Into  a  caldron  of  destruction. 

Civilization  tottered  as  new  methods  of 
mass  murder  were  created  and  utilized — 
until  •  •  •  until  a  nuclear  ezploelon  annihi- 
lating the  people  of  two  cities  ended  the 
mighty  conflict. 
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Yet.  annihilation  of  a  race  or  people  stlU 
j^nalns  ths  answer  In  setUlng  even  a  nUnor 
t)arder  or  voting  dUpute 

Mankind,  which  has  laborously  worked  out 
courts  of  Judgment  to  settle  conflicts  among 
Its  citizens  within  their  control,  falls  to  work 
out  techniques  for  resolving  disputes  or  con- 
fllcU  amongst  the  nations  themselves. 

In  memortam,  a  United  Nations  concept 
which  would  end  the  need  of  organising 
slaughterhouse  armies  to  bring  opposing 
people   Into  "line" 

In  memorlam.  those  young  men  sent  to 
Halt  this  slaughter  and  become  Its  victims. 
Mankind  seems  not  yet  ready  to  forgo  the 
need  of  armed  might  or  the  need  to  compel 
those  objecting  to  obey  through  fear  rather 
than   through   reason. 

Perhaps  our  answer  lies  li.  tri»  conduct  of 
those  elected  as  village  trustees  or  as  city 
fcldermen. 

Note  the  desire  for  revenge  by  those 
elected,  the  struggle  of  the  defeated  group 
to  be  heard  without  punishment.  Note  how 
the  majority  constantly  believes  It  has  the 
only  and  correct  solution  to  any  and  all 
community   problems. 

Multiply  this  desire  and  need  to  dominate 
'   others  and  one  almost  has  the  basic  reason 
for  confTlcts  among  the  powers  at  the  higher 
levels. 

How  often  have  we  struggled  to  overcome 
a  "global  crises"  only  to  discover  later  that 
It  was  merely  a  tiny  ripple  In  the  effort  of 
two  nations  to  reach  agreement  on  a  trade 
or  import  question. 

When  mankind  accepts  the  prin'-lple  that 
an  argument  can  be  pursued  to  a  logical 
conclusion  by  reason  alone  rather  than  by 
force  and  bloodshed;  then  and  only  then 
win  there  be  a  real— "In  Memorlam- 

[Prom  the  Arland  Park  Herald.  May  28.  1964) 
Let  Us  Preserve  Our  Heritagk 

Siiturday,  May  30.  is  Memorial  Day. 
Uke  the  Fourth  of  July  It  Is  of  American 
origin.  The  Declaration  of  Independence. 
adopted  July  4,  1776,  was  a  chaUeuge  to  the 
world  as  well  as  our  birth  certificate  as  a 
naUon.  Memorial  Day  marked  the  close  of  a 
conflict  between  the  North  and  South  that 
threatened  to  shatter  that  naUon.  and  was 
designated  as  an  occasion  to  express  tribute 
and  thanks  to  those  who  died  to  preserve  the 
Union. 

The  date.  May  30,  was  originally  set  aside 
OS  a  memorial  tc  the  dead  of  the  northern 
forces. 

In  Ume.  however,  the  day  was  set  aside  to 
honor  the  dead  of  all  wars  in  which  Ameri- 
cans have  parti cljiated. 

Tlie  War  Between  the  suites  was  fought 
a  century  ago  and  all  of  the  veterans  of  that 
conflict  have  answered  the  final  muster. 
Tlie  ranks  of  those  who  fought  In  the  Span- 
ish-American War  are  almost  dei>leted  and 
time  is  taking  lU  toll  of  veterans  who  served 
In  the  First  World  War. 

There  are  some  elements,  Including  left- 
wingers,  so-called  Uberals,  starry-eyed  one- 
worlders,  and  other  gushheads  who  scoff  at 
patriotism  and  love  of  country,  dismissing 
such  qualities  as  mere  old-fiishloned  senti- 
ment and  advocating  they  be  tossed  into 
the  discard,  along  with  morals  and  religion. 
We  should  indeed  be  thlnkful  that  we 
have  patriotic  organizations,  made  up  of 
former  servicemen  and  their  families,  who 
would  preserve  the  Ideals  of  our  Nation's 
founders  and  protect  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  Communists  have  never  kept  It  a  se- 
cret that  they  Intend  to  take  over  the  world. 
If  they  can.  and  ore  making  a  determined 
effort  to  undermine  our  form  of  government. 
TTiat  these  creatures  are  busy  In  the  United 
States  has  been  told  repeatedly  by  no  lees 
than  J.  Bdgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  . 

In  some  circles  It  Is  the  fashion  to  belittle 
and  Ignore  the  warnings  of  the  FBI  Director 
and  to  claim  that  the  Reds  would  be  our 
buddies  if  we  would  Jiist  let  them. 


With  Memorial  Day  close  at  band  w 
ahotUd  each  make  a  resolve  to  be  good  cltt- 
aens  and  be  ready  to  flght.  If  necessary,  to 
preserve  ovir   Constitution  and  liberties. 

For  us  the  tfnlted  States  must  oome  Oitt. 
If  we  can  afford  to  help  sMne  other  nation 
that  Is  flne  but  let  us  htAp  mu-selves  flnt. 
How  to  best  serve  our  own  Interests  should 
be  paramount  In  all  our  imdertaklngs. 

We  l>eUeve  tliat  more  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  our  own  history  in  the  schools  and 
coUeges  and  history  written  by  believers  in 
American  principles  and  Uberty.  We  dont 
need  leftwlngers  to  write  our  history  coTirj^. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  warned  that  the 
commies  are  working  hard  on  college  cam- 
puses to  brainwash  students.  Someone  is 
certainly  at  work  because  recent  surveys  in 
sogie  coUeges  reveal  an  alarming  tendency 
toward  totalitarian  government. 

This  was  shown  by  the  answers  to  ques- 
tions concerning  rights  and  privileges  of 
governmental  bureaus  and  agencies.  Most 
of  the  students  believed  such  bodies  should 
not  be  subjected  to  pubbc  scrultlng  and  It 
would  be  perfecUy  all  right  for  them  to  cen- 
sor all  publlcaUons  and  withhold  any  In- 
formation they  saw  fit. 

God  forbid  that  such  conditions  should 
ever  come  to  pass  because  that  would  be  the 
end   of  the  Republic. 

Men  have  died  to  preserve  our  heritage- 
let  us  live  to  perpetuate  It. 


We  sbaU.     And  when  our  tale  U  told. 
Think  you  that  we  shaU  ever  sleep? 


Eternal  VigUance 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLORiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4.  1964 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  those  who  observe 
this  Recom  will  be  touched,  I  am  sure, 
by  a  very  excellent  poem  entitled,  "Eter- 
nal VlgilaJice,"  by  Maurine  C.  Dupuy,  of 
Miami,  especially  for  Commander  Heiiry 
Halam.  of  the  Harvey  W.  Seeds  Post  of 
the  American  Legion  of  Miami,  Post  No. 
29,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member, 
for  Memorial  Day  May  31.  1964.  which 

follows : 

Enauf  AL  Vicn-ANCB 

(By  Maurine  C.  Dupuy) 
Think  you  that  they  are  sleeping  now. 

When  men  with  bombs  and  atoms  play, 
And  they  behold  God's  furrowed  brow. 
And  he&r  His  angels  weeping?     Nay. 
They  do  not  rest,  but  restless  lie. 

Through  cold  and  heat,  and  draught  and 
rain. 
Shouting  their  questions  to  the  sky.^^ 

"Have  we — oh,  have  we  died  in  vain?" 
Think  you  that  they  can  be  at  peace 

When  all  the  world  Is  torn  with  strife? 
When  hate  abounds,  and  wars  Increase. 

And  mankind  toys  with  death,  and  life? 
Nay.  they  are  not  at  peace  at  all. 

"Their  clamoring  voices  rise  as  one 
And  thunder  down  tiirough  history's  hall. 

Crying  aloud,  "What  have  you  done 
To  help  the  cause  tor  which  we  fought? 

To  serve  the  caiise  for  which  we  died? 
Were  peace  and   freedom  won  for  naught?" 

And  as  their  raging  cries  subside. 
Our  answer  comes  through  tears  we  shed 

In  shame  and  sorrow,  as  we  are. 
While    honoring    our    heroes    dead. 

Alert  for  yet  another  war. 
Prepared  for  yet  another  strife. 

And  storing  yet  a  new  supply 
Of  men  and  bombs,  for  this  Is  life 

II  we  would  echo  Freedom's  cry. 
As  long  as  we  must  fight  to  hold 

The  freedom  that  they  died  to  keep. 


Mobile  Trade  Fair  Prosram 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  POCINSW 

OF   mUDfOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13, 1964 
Mr.  PUCINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  mo- 
bUe  trade  fair  program  recently  was  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Lu- 
ther H.  Hodges  as  another  step  in  the 
Government's  drive  to  promote  and  ex- 
pand sales  of  "made  in  U.SA."  products 
overseas. 

The  Secretary  told  a  Washington  press 
conference  that  the  Department  would 
give  financial  and  technical  support  for 
mobile  trade  fairs  operated  by  private  in- 
dustry, pursuant  to  legislation  enacted  in 
the  87th  Congress,  for  which  $200,000 
was  recently  ar>proprlated. 

In  mobile  trade  fairs,  UJ5.  firms  sliip 
their  goods  aboard  U5.-flag  ships  or  air- 
craft and  display  them  in  foreign  ports 
and  other  commercial  centers  overseas. 
The  new  program  will  give  impetus  to- 
mobile  trade  fair  programs  already  Initi- 
ated by  private  industry.  The  Govern- 
ment is  not  a  competitor  with  private 
enterprise,  but  is  lending  assistance  to 
soundly  conceived  and  economically  op- 
erated mobile  trade  fairs. 

U.S.  industry-sponsored  mobile  trade 
fairs  complement  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's own  international  trade  fair, 
trade  center,  and  trade  mission  pro- 
grams. The  goal  is  the  same:  Promote 
our  foreign  commerce  through  an  ex- 
pansion of  export  sales. 

Exhibiting  at  land-based  trade  fairs 
has  long  been  recognized  as  an  effective 
means  for  expanding  our  foreign  mar- 
kets but  not  until  1960.  when  the  Is- 
brandtsen  Co.,  Inc,  an  American-flag 
steamship  company,  inaugurated  its  own 
Mobile  Trade  Fair,  did  this  bold  and 
imaginative  idea  for  expansion  of  U.S. 
ejtports  catch  fire  with  the  industry,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Government. 

Even  so.  the  idea  of  mobile  trade  fairs 
Is  not  new'.  Other  maritime  nations  have 
experimented  with  mobile  trade  fairs  In 
varying  degrees  since  the  mid-1950'». 
with  Japan  imdoubtedly  be«3g  the  most 
successful.  Jap€inese  floating  trade  fairs 
have  sailed  into  ports  in  Asia,  Africa,  Eu- 
rope, and  South  America,  displaying  and 
selling  Japanese  products. 

Floating  trade  fairs  have  also  been 
dispatched  by  Australia,  Brazil,  Den- 
mark. Sweden  and  Spain  to  the  world's 
leading  commercial  ports.  In  most  cases, 
these  mobile  trade  fairs  were  supported 
by  Government  funds. 

While  the  Isbrandtsen  line  was  the 
first  American  shipping  firm  to  send  its 
floating  showcases  of  U.S.-made  prod- 
ucts around  the  world,  Maine  business- 
men, like  the  Yankee  traders  of  yester- 
year, have  gone  to  sea  to  develop  new 
markets  for  their  products.  During  the 
recent  Caribbean  training  cruise  of  the 
Maine  Maritime  Academy  ship.  State  of 
Maine,  the  ship  doubled  as  a  floating  dis- 
play case  for  Maine  products.  Aggres- 
sive Maine  businessmen  f  orsee  new  Lati« 
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American  business  of  some  $2  million  a 
year  resulting  from  their  initial  mobile 
trade  fair  experience. 

As  the  resiilt  of  growing  interest  in  the 
United  States  in  this  new  method  of  di«- 
playlng  "made  In  USA. "  products 
abroad,  the  Congress  considered  several 
legislative  proixjsals  for  the  establish- 
ment of  mobile  trade  fairs.  These  efforts 
culminated  in  the  enactment  on  October 
18.  1962.  of  Pubbc  Law  87-839.  amend- 
ing the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  "to 
develop  American-flag  carriers  and  pro- 
mote the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  through  the  use  of  mobile  trade 
fairs." 

The  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  provide  technical  support 
and  financial  assistance  for  operators  of 
mobile  trade  fairs  who  use  U.S. -flag  ves- 
sels and  aircraft  excltisively  in  trans- 
porting American  goods  for  display  in 
oversea  pjorts  and  foreign  commercial 
centers. 

Elxpenses  which  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment will  defray  are  limited  to  items 
pertaining  to  foreign-port  entry  and 
clearance,  exhibit  space  and  facilities 
abroad,  transportation  and  related  serv- 
ices in  foreign  countries,  and  advertising 
costs  incurred  in  attracting  visitors  to  the 
fairs. 

The  new  mobile  trade  fair  program  is 
being  handled  by  the  Office  of  Inter- 
national Trade  Promotion — OITP — a 
unit  of  the  Department's  Bureau  of  In- 
ternational Commerce.  OITP  already 
conducts  the  Department's  interagency 
trade  fair,  commercial  fair,  trade  center 
and  trade  mission  programs. 

In  addition  to  providing  financial  as- 
sistance to  private-industry-operated 
mobile  trade  fairs  to  cover  certain  ex- 
penses Incurred  abroeid,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  is  considering  the  place- 
ment of  business  information  centers — 
BIC's — In  some  of  the  projects.  Manned 
by  experienced  personnel  and  stocked 
with  a  comprehensive  U.S.  business  li- 
brary, these  BIC's  would  offer  U.S.  and 
foreign  businessmen  an  opportiuiity  to 
exchange  trade  proposals. 

Since  Secretary  Hodges'  announce- 
ment of  the  Comimerce  Department's 
program  to  support  mobile  trade  fairs, 
OITP  has  received  a  number  of  proposals 
from  operators  requesting  assistance. 
Following  prescribed  regulations,  these 
proposals  are  now  being  evaluated  in 
terms  of  their  economy  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  tnelr  anticipated  effectiveness 
in  promoting  export  sales. 

The  following  mobile  trade  fair  proj- 
ects have  requested  various  types  of  sup- 
port from  the  Commerce  Department : 

Delta  Steamship  Lines,  Inc.,  Post  Office 
Box  50250,  New  Orleans,  La.  Delta  Lines 
and  the  Mississippi  Valley  World  Trade 
Council  of  New  Orleans  are  cosponsorlng 
a  mobile  fair  departing  frc«n  New  Or- 
leans, May  14.  1964,  for  a  44-day  tour  of 
six  South  American  ports.  Exhibits  will 
be  mounted  aboard  the  Delta  ship  SS 
Del  Sud. 

Mobile  Trade  Fairs,  Inc.,  26  Broadway, 
New  York.  N.Y.  MobUe  Trade  Fairs, 
Inc.,  In  cooperation  with  American  Ex- 
port-Isbrandtsen  Lines.  Grace  Lines,  and 
Parrell  Lines,  proix)se  to  depart  the 
United  States  about  July  15,  1964,  visiting 
31  cities  In  the  Mediterranean,  Africa, 
and  South  America.    This  is  a  contain- 


erized mobile  trade  fair  concept  modeled 
after  the  experience  of  the  original  Is- 
brandtsen  mobile  trade  fair  program 
launched  in  1960.  Each  series  of  con- 
tainers will  consist  of  exhibits  featuring 
a  single  major  product  category  that  can 
be  trucked  Inland  to  major  commercial 
cities  or  to  established  trade  fair  sites. 

Trade  Pair  Ship,  Inc..  46  South  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  Trade  Fair  Ship,  Inc.. 
is  planning  to  convert  an  oil  tanker  to  a 
r>ermanent  exhibit  ship.  The  vessel  is 
scheduled  to  depart  New  York  about  No- 
vember 15,  1964.  She  will  carry  over  400 
exhibits  to  52  countries. 

International  Ship  Fair.  Inc.,  107  Ter- 
race Court  Drive,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  This 
corporation  Is  planning  to  construct  a 
new  ship  designed  primarily  as  an  ex- 
hibit ship.  The  first  sailing  will  prob- 
ably be  after  1965. 

Global  Presentation.s,  Inc.,  Post  Office 
Box  190,  New  York  International  Airport 
Station.  Jamaica.  Long  Island.  N.Y.  The 
mobile  trade  fair  project  sale  planes,  pro- 
moted by  Global  Presentations.  Inc..  calls 
for  the  use  of  a  DC-7  aircraft,  converted 
Into  an  exhibit  plane.  The  plane  wiU 
have  space  for  20  exhibits  plus  passenger 
space  for  exhibitor  representatives.  The 
first  flight  from  New  York  to  Ehirope  Is 
scheduled  for  1964.  The  first  proposed 
project  is  l)eing  sponsored  by  the  Hun- 
tington. N.Y..  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

International  Trailer  Caravan.  Harold 
Meyer  Exp>osltion,  Inc.,  310  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  17,  N.Y.  This  group  pro- 
poses to  organize  an  exhibition  using  a 
series  of  35-foot  truck-trailer  vans  with 
exhibits  mounted  Inside  that  will  be 
brought  as  a  caravan  to  about  30  Euro- 
pean cities.  No  departure  date  is  avail- 
able. 

Western  Shipping  Corp.,  pier  A.  berth 
6,  Long  Beach  2.  Calif.  Western  Ship- 
ping Corp.  plans  to  carry  VS.  exlilbits 
around  the  world  in  a  cargo  ship  to  be 
converted  to  an  exliiblt  ship. 

Foreign  Trade  Section.  Maine  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Augusta,  Maine. 
During  a  fall  1964  cruise  of  the  training 
ship  State  of  Maine,  the  Maine  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  intends  to  promote 
the  sale  of  Maine  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial products  in  Caribbean  ports. 

I  am  hf^py  to  have  been  able  to  play 
a  part  in  working  toward  passage  of  leg- 
islation to  make  this  program  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  owe  a  debt  of  grat- 
itude to  Congressman  Bonner,  chairman 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  for  sponsoring  the  legislation 
and  to  Congressman  John  Roonst,  of 
New  York,  for  making  it  possible  for 
funds  to  be  appropriated  so  the  very 
worthwhile  program  can  be  started. 
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or   TZIfNTSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurgday,  June  4.  1964 

Mr.      DAVIS      of      Tennessee.     Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  at  the  meeting  of  the 


10th  annual  national  seminar  of  the 
American  Right  of  Way  Association, 
John  C.  Mackie,  State  Highway  Com- 
missioner of  Michigan,  delivered  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  informative  speeches 
it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  hear  in  a  great 
number  of  years  on  our  highway  system, 
its  importance,  and  the  fair  approach 
which  should  be  made  by  all  negotiator! 
in  the  acquisition  of  property  for  high- 
way use. 

It  so  impressed  me  that  I  am  including 
that  speech  in  my  remarks  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  the  benefit  of  his  fine 
study  on  this  subject. 

The  speech  follows: 
Remarks  bt   State  Highway  Commission^ 

John   C.   Mackie,   IOth  Annual  Nationai 

Seminar,    American    Right-of-Wat    Asso- 
ciation, Statler  Helton  Hotel,  Detroit 

It  Is  a  great  honor  to  tiave  this  opportu- 
nity to  speak  at  this  seaaiaar  to  t«ll  you 
something  about  highways  and  economic 
progress. 

But  first.  I'd  like  to  tell  you  Just  a  few 
things  about  Michigan  and  Invite  you  to 
visit  some  of  our  attractions  before  you 
return  home. 

Our  westernmost  city  Is  farther  west  than 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  on  the  east  we  extend 
to  a  matching  line  with  Greenville,  S.C. 
Our  northern  limit  is  north  of  Montreal, 
and^to  get  to  Canada  from  Detroit — you  go 
south. 

Our  shoreline  in  distance  Is  equal  to  the 
Atlantic  coastline  ail  the  way  from  Mains 
to  Florida,  and  It's  longer  than  the  Pacific 
coastline  from  Canada  to  Mexico.  All  to- 
gether, the  shoreline  adds  up  to  3.121  miles, 
the  longest  shoreline  of  any  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  Our  territory  em- 
braces 40  percent  of  the  water  surface  of  fcnir 
of  the  five  Great  Lakes. 

Twenty  years  before  Cromwell  became  Lord 
Protector  of  England,  Jesuit  missionaries 
were  searching  for  a  new  route  to  the 
Orient — through  the  awesome  Straits  of 
Mackinac,  where  now  stands  the  $100  million 
Mackinac  Bridge,  the  longest  suspension 
bridge  in  the  world.  Golden  Gate  enthusi- 
asts argue  this  point  but  we  Insist  our  yard- 
sticks are  only  3  feet  long. 

The  locale  of  LongtsHow's  Hiawatha  is  our 
Upp>er  peninsula,  and  many  of  our  State 
highwasrs  today  follow  in  a  general  way  the 
routes  of  the  old  Indian  trails. 

We  are  looked  upon  aa  the  automobile 
State,  and  we  are — but  we  are  also  the  lead- 
ing producer  at  a  diversity  of  things — salt, 
sporting  goods,  cherries,  navy  beans,  canta- 
loupe, and  bird's-eye  maple.  We  are  known 
throughout  the  world  in  chemical  products, 
drugs,  baby  foods,  magic  supplies,  and  If 
you  have  a  calliope  that  needs  repairing,  we 
have  a  fatoory  that  specializes  in  that. 

And.  of  course,  if  you're  eating  a  proper 
breakfast  at  thla  seminar,  you  are  eating 
cereals  from  Battle  Creek. 

And  one  at  the  Nation's  top  tourist  at- 
tractions— Greenfield  Village  and  the  Ford 
Museum — are  located  within  a  16-mlnute 
drive  of  this  hotel. 

As  you  all  know,  niaklng  automobiles  la 
our  biggest  industry,  but  tourism  ranks  high, 
too. 

And  one  of  the  reasons  so  many  tourists 
visit  Michigan  Is  that  they  can  reach  our 
northern  playground  quickly  and  safely 
over  nearly   1,200  miles  of  freeway. 

One  of  the  people  who  played  a  major  role 
In  the  construction  of  tlioM  freeways  wai 
your  seminar  General  Chairman  Eric  Eich« 
horn. 

Vic  came  to  th«  highway  department  the 
same  year  I  did  and  during  the  last  7  yean 
his  right-of-way  dlrlslon  has  purchased  near- 
ly 25.000  parcels  of  land  at  a  cost  of  mora 
than  9200  million. 

Actually  Vic's  rlf;ht-of-way  division  wM 
only  warming  up  for  what  lies  ahead.    Dur- 


tng  the  neKt  4  yean,  we  erp^t  to  pur- 
ebaM  another  26.000  parcels  at  land  valued 
»t  more  than  »aOO  mUlion.  Most  at  it  wlU 
be  for  oonstructlon  of  interstate  treeways 
in  urban  arsas. 
,  GeneraUy  speaJLlng.  our  right-of-way  dlvl- 
sion  has  met  target  datss  for  acquisition  of 
land  needed  before  construction  could  start, 
and  we've  been  able  to  keep  our  construc- 
tion program  on  schedule.  Our  right-of-way 
buyers — and  State  highway  department 
right-of-way  buyers  throughout  the  coun- 
try—are the  unsung  hwoes  of  the  greatest 
public  works  program  in  American  history. 
During  the  past  few  years  I  have  had 
many  opportuniUes  to  observe  firsthand  the 
rapid  progress  being  made  throughout  the 
United  States  In  rebuilding  our  National 
and  State  highway  systems  Our  new  and 
rebuilt  highway  systems  are  visible  evidence 
of  how  well  the  American  highway  Industry 
is  serving  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Highway  building  is  the  best  continuing 
example  of  how  government  and  private 
industry  can  work  In  partnership  for  the 
good  o<  ths  whole  community.  The  high- 
way industry  spends  public  money  through 
private  business.  Highway  departments  do 
not  build  highways — nor  does  the  Federal 
Government.  Highways  are  buUt  by  private 
contractors  under  the  standards  and  inspec- 
tions of  government  agencies 

The  American  Right  of  Way  Association 
certainly  deserves  credit  for  its  significant 
contrlbuUons  to  the  acceleratod  highway 
program.  I  know  that  your  task  is  not  an 
easy  one.  But  you  have  met  the  challenge. 
Today  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution 
in  transporUtlon.  This  Is  being  brought 
about  by  the  tremendous  Investment  na- 
tionally in  the  new  system  of  Interstate 
freeways,  coupler  with  a  proportionate  in- 
vestment In  State  highways,  county  roads, 
and  city  streets  in  almost  all  of  our  50 
States. 

I  do  not  think  the  Immensity  of  the  inter- 
state program  has  yet  dawned  on  the  Amer- 
ican people.  By  1972.  most  American 
motorists  wUl  be  able  to  leave  their  front 
door,  drive  a  short  distance  to  the  nearest 
interstate  route,  and  from  there  go  to  any 
major  city  In  any  one  of  our  48  continental 
States  without  the  hazard  of  a  single  cross- 
road and  without  a  single  stoplight  between 
them  and  their  destination 

In  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century, 
the  building  of  the  railroads  projected 
America  into  an  era  of  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic growth. 

I  believe  that  the  highway  building  pro- 
pmm  now  underway  holds  the  same  sig- 
nificance for  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century. 

The  railroads  were  built  to  move  people 
and  goods  safely  and  efTlclenUy  over  short 
dlKtances  or  long  distances  as  the  case  re- 
quired. Our  highway  systen\s  In  this  day 
]>erform  the  same  function 

Since  the  interstate  program  began  In 
1956.   nearly   $20   billion   has   been   invested 

in  It. 

An  additional  $17  billion  worth  of  work 
has  been  invested  In  other  primary  and  sec- 
ondary highway  systems  and  their  urban 
I        ext.en8lon8. 

As  of  April  1  this  year.  41  percent  of  the 
Interstate  System  is  open  t6  traffic.  By  the 
end  of  1964.  it  is  expected  that  motorists  will 
be  driving  on  almost  half  of  the  ultimate 
41,000   miles   of   interstate   highways. 

I  believe  It  can  be  shown  that  highways 
play  a  Elgnlfloant  role  Ui  the  economic 
growth  of  any  area. 

The  first  and  direct  Impact  of  the  highway 
program  through  the  money  spent  In  wages 
and  raw  materials  is  followed^ater  by  a  sec- 
ond Impact,  this  one  arising  out  of  the  in- 
creased  accesslbUlty  of  any  particular  area. 

Safe,  easy  and  efficient  access  to  an  area 
means  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  getting  raw 
materials  in,  a  saving  In  the  cost  of  getting 


finished  producU  out.  an  enlargement  of  the 
clrcumfarsnoe  of  the  labor  available,  and  an 
enlargement  of  the  market  area. 

The  location  of  new  Industry  and  the 
progress  on  many  complUnentary  public 
works  programs— uri>an  renewal  programs 
for  example— are  closely  tied  with  our  new 
higbway  developments. 

Grand  Rapids— a  city  of  300.000  in  west- 
em  Michigan— has  keyed  Its  two  lu-ban  re- 
newal projecu  to  the  expressway  system. 
One  of  them— between  the  North -South 
Freeway  and  the  Grand  River — already  Is 
proving  to  be  very  attractive  to  small  busi- 
ness wanting  to  vise  the  new  transportation 
facility  The  area  formerly  was  44  acres  of 
depreciating  property.  Now  the  same  area 
holds  a  variety  of  small  plants  which  are 
yielding  a  better  tax  retiuTi  to  the  city. 

A  bank  official  in  Grand  Rapids  credits 
the  Interstate  System  with  connecting 
Grand  Rapids  directly  to  new  markets  In 
Ohio  and  Indians.  An  advertising  firm  In 
the  same  city  reports  that  It  can  now  serve 
its  clients  as  far  away  aa  Chicago. 

The  manager  of  one  of  Detroit's  largest 
hotels  describes  the  Motor  City's  freeway 
network,  and  the  new  and  Improved  high- 
ways radiating  out  of»  Wayne  County,  as  the 
greatest   economic   asset   the   city   has. 

The  president  of  a  trucking  company  re- 
ports that  his  loads  per  day  per  truck 
through  the  Detroit  area  have  been  doubled 
because  of  the  easing  of  traffic  congestion 
by    the    new    highway    developments. 

A  resuurant  operator  In  Brighton  told  us 
that  It  the  new  business  he  has  obtained  U 
the  example  of  the  effect  of  a  bypass,  he  is  In 
favor  of  bigger  and  better  bypasses. 

The  mayor  of  St.  Ignace.  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  reports  a  substantial  increase  in 
prosperity  and  attributes  it  almost  entirely 
to  the  opening  of  Interstate  75  In  that  area. 
Six  new  motels  are  being  built  and  many 
others  are  being  enlarged  to  accommodate 
the  new  visitors.  The  downtown  area 
which  was  previously  strangled  by  through 
traffic  Is  now  accessible  to  those  who  want 
to  stop  to  spend  their  money. 

From  almost  every  source  the  story  is  the 
same.  At  first  there  U  a  community  fear  of 
the  Impact  of  a  new  highway  and  then  there 
is  a  realization  that  the  highway  offers  great 
opportunities  for  expansion  and  diversifica- 
tion. 

Our  modem  highway  program  plays  an- 
other role  of  great  significance  to  the  Na- 
tlons  economic  growth.  This  is  in  the  area 
of  traffic  safety. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  Increase  in  traf- 
fic fatalities  and.  I  am  sure,  every  citizen 
wants  them  reduced  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  single  best  Investment  in  traffic  safety 
that  can  be  made  with  public  funds  today 
is  to  buUd  safer  highways. 

Our  experience  in  Michigan  in  this  regard 
has  its  parallel  In  every  State.  Traffic  acci- 
dents decrease  SO,  70,  and  sometimes  80  per- 
cent In  the  first  year  of  the  opening  of  a 
new  freeway  over  the  traffic  experience  of  the 
previous  year  of  the  old  road  being  replaced. 
In  1962.  almost  41,000  people  were  killed  in 
motor  vehicle  accidents  In  the  United  States. 
This  Is  a  grisly  record  and  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  diminish  this  tJJtal.  But  this 
great  number  of  fatal  accidents  must — like 
any  othto-  xise  of  statistics — be  kept  In  per- 
spective. 

In  1841.  nearly  40.000  people  were  killed  on 
Americas  streets  and  highways  in  traffic  ac- 
cidents. In  1962,  as  I  Just  said,  there  were 
almost  41,000  deaths.  But  In  those  inter- 
vening 21  years  motor  vehicle  registrations 
increased  125  percent,  motor  vehicle  miles 
of  travel  increased  130  percent,  and  the  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States  Increased  40  per- 
cent. 

Measured  In  deaths  per  100  million  mUes 
of  travel,  the  nationai  traffic  death  rate 
dropped  from  12  to  6.3  In  tliat  21 -year 
span. 


We  may  now  be  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  a  real  breakthrough  of  reducing  traffic 
deaths.  The  Interstate  System  has  proven 
itself  to  be  almost  accident  free  when  com- 
pared to  the  older  style  highways. 

Preventing  property  damage  and  deaths  U 
not  only  a  moral  responslblUty.  it  also  is  a 
direct  economic  benefit  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. _     ,  ^, 

The  Michigan  Safety  Commission  esti- 
mates that  traffic  accidents  in  1962  cost  the 
citizens  of  our  State  $285  mllUon.  I  do  not 
expect  the  day  to  come  when  we  can  elinrU- 
nate  accidents  entirely  but  I  know  that  ev- 
ery doUar  Invested  In  highway  improvementt 
is  directly  refiected  In  a  decrease  in  traffic 
accidents.  .    _.     ^  ^ 

The  significance  of  this  to  Industry  and 
the  health  and  welfare  of  workers  and  ex- 
ecutives in  insurance  claims  in  the  trucking 
Industry,  in  the  detrease  in  lost  cargoes.  U 
self-evident.  ^    ^^     ., 

In  the  years  immediately  ahead  the  de- 
mands on  these  new  highways  and  their 
value  to  the  community  wiU  increase  sharply 
with  each  passing  month. 

By  1976,  the  population  of  the  United 
States  wiU  nimaber  approximately  230  mil- 
lion persons.  By  the  year  2000,  we  will  be 
a  Nation  of  350  million  people.  Sixty- 
three  percent  of  our  people  lived  in  metro- 
politan areas  in  1960  and  this  percentage 
will  increase  to  approximately  73  percent  by 
the  turn  of  the  nert  century. 

And  the  proportion  of  c_f  poptilation  in 
the  15  to  24  age  bracketr— the  most  mobile 
age  bracket  of  all— will  go  to  17  percent  by 
1976  compared  with  13  percent  today. 

Disposable  consvmier  Income,  according  to 
the  recent  report  by  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Commission,  will  rise  from  $354 
billion  in  I960  to  $706  bllUon  In  1976.  And 
people  will  have  more  leisure  time  because 
it  is  estimated  that  by  1©76  the  standard 
workweek  will  average  36  hours. 

All  of  this  can  be  stated  In  a  much  leas 
complicated  way  by  simply  pointing  out  that 
by  1976  will  wlU  have  40  or  50  million  more 
people,  who  will  have  higher  incomes,  who 
will  have  more  leisure  time,  and  who  wiU 
be.  more  intereeted  in  mobiUty  between 
metropoUtan  2reas  than  ever  before. 

Today  the  United  States  has  more  than  12 
mllUon  uucks  on  the  road.  This  is  41  per- 
cent of  all  the  trucks  in  the  wc«-ld.  In  1954. 
there  were  9  million  trucks  operating  In  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  33  percent  increase 
in  Just  10  years,  and  equally  dramatic  In- 
creases lie  ahead  In  commercial  trucking  over 
our  streets  and  highways. 

The  connecting  link  which  unifies  this 
growth  is  the  new  network  of  highways 
rapidly  falling  into  place  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  figures  I  have  cited  are  both  a  pro- 
mise of  future  prosperity  and  a  challenge  to 
keep  up  with  the  demand. 

By  1972.  we  wUl  need  a  second  interstate 
highway  program.  In  February,  a  blU  to  set 
up  a  study  of  the  Nation's  highway  needs 
after  1972  was  passed  by  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Washington  and  is  now  in  the 
Senate. 

This  bill  calls  for  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  potential  demand,  a  complete  review  of 
all  Federal-Aid  Highway  Systems,  a  reap- 
praisal of  construction  techniques,  and  a  re- 
view of  the  capabiUtles  of  State  highway  de- 
partments and  the  private  highway  industry 
to  handle  the  challenge. 

I  hope  this  study  is  approved  because  it  is 
not  a  moment  too  soon  to  anticipate  what 
the  needs  will  be  when  the  present  Inter- 
state highway  program  dies  out  In  1972.  The 
proposal  before  Congress  calls  for  a  report 
to  be  submitted  to  Congress  January  1.  1967. 
I  would  lUce  to  see  it  pass  because  it  is  wise 
public  policy  to  plan  today  for  the  needs  of 
toifrorrow. 

I  believe  we  are  In  the  beginning  of  a 
golden  age  of  economic  growth  In  America. 
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If  war  do«  not  dlarupt  the  world,  we  can 
look  forward  to  an  Increaoed  demand  in  the 
goods  and  services  of  American  tndiistry.  an 
Increased  efllclency  In  the  transportation  net- 
work to  distribute  It,  an  Increased  leisure  on 
the  part  of  all  of  our  people,  and  an  Increased 
safety  In  business,  conunerclal,  and  recrea- 
tional travel  In  every  part  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  small  role  In  the 
transportation  side  of  this  growth.  Each  of 
you  can  take  pride  In  your  contribution  to  It. 

Economic  growth  and  good  highway  pro- 
grams are  Insepwwably  tied  together.  Like 
love  and  marriage  In  the  song,  you  can't  have 
one  without  the  other. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  and  to  participate  In  your  pro- 
gram. 


Birth  Control  Lethal  Tool  Against  Poverty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TUXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1964 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pend- 
ing foreign  aid  bill  and  the  antlpoverty 
legislation  serve  to  remind  us  that  these 
proF>osed  expenditures  will  be  but  an  ex- 
ercise in  futility  unless  more  is  done  to 
curb  the  booming  rate  of  population  in- 
crease. 

This  would  be  a  good  time  to  review 
this  problem,  both  at  home  and  world- 
wide. Let  us  think  in  terms  of  the  cause 
of  our  problems,  rather  than  just  floun- 
dering about  in  attempting  to  treat  the 
symptoms. 

At  the  present  rate  of  growth  there  will 
be  200  million  people  in  this  country  in 
1967,  only  3  years  from  now.  It  is  esti- 
mated we  will  have  260  million  by  1980. 
One  authority  says  we  can  expect  more 
than  700  million  by  2050,  only  85  years 
hence,  If  the  present  growth  rate  is  con- 
tinued. That  would  make  us  almost  as 
crowded  as  Red  China  is  now. 

During  the  past  10  years  our  popula- 
tion has  risen  by  the  equivalent  of  adding 
two  States  the  present  size  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  We  are  gaining  at  the 
rate  of  about  3  million  each  year,  or  a 
rate  of  1.7  i)ercent.  The  wolrd  average  is 
about  2  percent. 

Even  now,  the  United  Nations  esti- 
mates that  nearly  half  a  bUlion  people 
are  suffering  from  hunger  or  malnutri- 
tion, caused  chiefly  by  overpopulation. 

World  Bank  President  Eugene  Black 
recently  said  that  present  population 
growth  rates  threaten  to  nullify  all  our 
efforts  to  raise  living  standards  in  the 
poorer  countries.  The  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  provide  money  to  help  alleviate 
low  living  standards  abroad  with  foreign 
aid,  which  we  must  know  cannot  be 
achieved  unless  the  population  problem 
is  recognized  and  effectively  attacked. 

The  Indian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  recently  said : 

We  have  received  n^asslve  aid  from  the 
United  States  in  helping  us  to  Industrialize 
our  coiuitry.  But  this  economic  aid  wUl  only 
bear  fruit  and  produce  full  reexUts  if  we  can 
arrest  the  growth  of  our  population. 

The  same  problem  which  relates  to 
efforts  to  raise  living  standards  of  the 


more  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world  apply  with  equal  meaning  to  efforts 
DOW  beii^  pushed  to  alleviate  condlti(ms 
among  our  own  people  who  are  plagued 
with  low  incomes.  In  the  so-called  war 
on  poverty,  efforts  to  raise  the  living 
standards  of  these  people  will  be  nullified 
unless  at  the  same  time  more  is  done  to 
reduce  population  growths  in  the  affected 
areas.    It  is  just  that  simple. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  world  picture.     It  is  appalling. 

We  know  that  {wpulation  is  no  guar- 
antor of  prosperity.  China  and  India 
can  testify  to  that  fact.  India,  with  its 
438  million,  is  now  gaining  at  the  rate 
of  2  percent  per  year — a  net  gain  of  from 
8.5  to  10  million  each  year. 

Just  10  year;s  ago  the  population  of 
the  world  was  about  2^2  billion;  it  had 
increased  only  1  biUion  in  the  previous 
50  years.  At  the  present  rate,  this  will 
increase  nearly  4  billion  in  the  second 
half  of  this  century — more  than  double 
the  1960  population  within  the  next  40 
years. 

It  took  untold  thousands  of  years  to 
reach  the  first  billion  in  world  popula- 
tion, which  was  achieved  in  1850.  But 
look  what  has  happened  since  then.  The 
second  billion  was  recorded  by  1930;  and 
the  third  billion  required  only  30  years. 
And  the  fourth  billion  will  require  only 
15  years. 

This  population  explasion  rate  has  re- 
sulted mainly  from  effective  death  con- 
trol through  the  use  of  miracle  drugs. 
Insecticides,  and  other  health  protecting 
measures.  Since  our  peacetime  foreign 
aid  program  began  in  1945  the  world  rate 
of  population  growth  has  doubled.  Birth 
rates  are  Increasing,  while  death  rates 
are  dropping. 

The  world  is  gaining  population  at  the 
rate  of  about  50  million  a  year.  Within 
the  next  few  years,  experts  say,  the  ac- 
celerating rate  may  add  70  to  80  million 
more  jjeople  to  the  world  total  each  year. 

In  Ceylon,  for  example,  the  mortality 
rate  was  slashed  40  percent  in  1  year 
by  spraying  DDT  in  an  antimalarial 
drive.  Many  similar  examples  can  be 
cited. 

World  population  was  held  in  check 
for  centuries  by  what  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Malthas  called  the  Iron  law  of  war,  fam- 
ine, and  pestilence.  But  science  has 
found  the  answer  to  many  of  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  famine  and  pesti- 
lence. 

Unfortunately,  the  growth  rate  today 
is  much  higher  in  the  so-called  under- 
developed countries.  Latin  America  now 
has  the  largest  population  rate  Increase 
of  any  area  in  the  world,  with  a  2.5  per- 
cent annual  avertige.  Rates  elsewhere, 
according  to  the  United  Nations,  are  1.7 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  Asia, 
excluding  Japan,  2.3  percent;  Africa, 
1.9  percent;  Europe,  0  8  percent;  the 
U.S.S.R.,  1.8.  Japan  by  a  rigid  system 
of  birth  control  since  the  war  has  man- 
aged to  reduce  Its  former  high  rate  to 
only  1  percent. 

A  Connunittee  on  Science  and  Public 
Policy  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, after  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
subject,  recently  reported  on  the  depth 
and  seriousness  of  the  problem.  Its  re- 
port began  thus : 


All  naticHifl  are  eomsnttted  to  achieving  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  their  people- 
adequate  food,  good  health,  literacy,  educa> 
tlon.  and  gainful  employment.  Theee  an 
the  goals  of  mUlkms  now  Urlng  In  prlva. 
tlon.  An  Important  barrier  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  goals  la  the  current  rate  of 
population  growth.  The  present  world  pop. 
ulatlon  ts  likely  to  double  In  the  next  84 
years,  producing  a  population  of  6  billion  b^ 
the  year  3000.  If  the  same  rate  of  growth 
continues,  there  wUl  be  12  bllhon  people  on 
earth  In  70  years  and  over  35  billion  by  the 
year  2070.  Such  rapid  population  growth, 
which  Is  out  of  pn-oportlon  to  present  and 
prospective  rates  of  Increase  In  economic 
development,  Imposes  a  heavy  burdpn  on  all 
elTorts  to  Improve  human  welfare.  More- 
over, since  we  live  In  an  Interconnected 
world.  It  Is  an  International  problem  from 
which  no  one  can  eocaf>e. 

Indeed  it  Is  said  that  If  the  present 
growth  rate  Is  continued  for  600  years, 
this  would  leave  every  inhabitant  of  the 
world  with  only  1  square  yard  to  live  on. 
By  the  year  3500  the  weight  of  human 
bodies  on  the  earth's  surface  would  equal 
the  weight  of  the  world  Itself. 

The  world's  gain  in  population  dur- 
ing the  past  23  years  has  been  equal  to 
more  than  the  total  number  of  people 
on  the  earth  in  1800. 

But  much  can  be  done  to  change  this 
trend,  and  avoid  much  of  the  chaos  that 
is  faced  in  an  otherwise  jam-packed 
world. 

Not  long  ago  a  large  group  of  the 
world's  leading  thinkers,  including  mdre 
than  200  Nobel  Prize  winr^rs.  addressed 
an  urgent  communication  to  the  United 
Nations,  In  which  they  said: 

We  believe  that  widespread,  effective  and 
voluntary  use  of  medically  sound  and  In- 
dividually acceptable  birth  control  Is  an  es- 
sential factor  In  any  humane  design  to  raise 
world  living  standards  and  achieve  Interna- 
tional peace  as  well  as  social  and  family  sta- 
bility. 

That  same  group  continued: 
Unless  a  favorable  balance  of  population 
and  resources  Is  achieved  with  a  minimum 
of  delay,  there  Is  In  prospect  a  dark  age  of 
human  "tnlBery,  famine,  undereducatlon  and 
unreet  which  could  generate  growing  panic, 
exploding  Into  wars  fought  to  appropriate 
the  dwindling  means  of  survival. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  being  done 
to  cope  with  this  problem?  Surely  in  this 
enlightened  age  mankind  will  not  blink 
its  eyes  to  what  is  happening  before  its 
eyes. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  success 
being  achieved  in  Japan.  Much  is  being 
done  in  India  where  in  1961  1,800  family- 
planning  clinics  were  established,  with 
a  goal  of  8.200  by  1966.  Chile  has  a  com- 
mittee, directed  by  the  government, 
studying  methods  of  checking  population 
growths.  The  problem  there  was  pin- 
pointed recently  when  It  was  revealed 
that  there  are  now  60.000  illegal  abor- 
tions annually  in  Santiago  alone.  Sure- 
ly there  Is  a  better  way  of  handling  the 
problem. 

In  Egjrpt  Mr.  Nasser,  who  long  opposed 
birth  control,  announced  2  years  ago: 

Thii  year  we  have  added  to  our  number 
800.000   persone.    •    •    •   We  cannot  go  on  at 
this  rate.  •  •  •  I  consider  It  the  duty  of  thr 
state  to  advise  people  on  methods  of  birth- 
control. 

In  Pakistan,  plagued  with  overpopu- 
lation and  resulting  poverty,  Ayub  Khan 


found  that  the  rate  of  growth  In  his 
country.  If  unchecked,  will  lead  to  a 
stendard  of  Uvlng  "little  better  than  that 
of  smlmals."  And  a  birth  control  drive 
js  underway  there. 

In  Mexico,  where  little  is  being  done, 
a  bleak  outlook  is  faced  unless  effective 
birth  controVmeasures  are  undertaken. 
In  200  years  Mexico  will  have  a  popula- 
tion of  30  billion,  at  present  growth  rates, 
according  to  Dr.  Ansley  J.  Coale,  head  of 
the  Office  of  Population  Research  at 
PrincetoiL 

In  this  enlightened  country  of  ours, 
which  should  take  the  lead,  there  has 
been  foot  dragging  in  facing  up  to  this 
problem.  There  have,  however,  been 
some  significant  efforts  in  the  field  of 
research.  We  spend  only  a  little  more 
than  $6  million  armually  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  find  better  solu- 
tions. But  progress  is  being  made.  Both 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic  clergymen 
have  agreed  that  governmental  research 
in  family  planning  is  desirable. 

Dr.  John  Rock,  professor  emeritus  of 
Harvard,  himself  a  Catholic  and  co- 
developer  of  the  first  effective  birth  con- 
trol pills,  has  urged  the  Government  to 
undertake  a  crash  program  of  research 
on  fertility  control.  He  has  called  for 
establishment  of  at  least  10  major  re- 
search centers  committed  to  the  study 
of  human  reproduction. 

William  H.  Efraper,  Jr..  who  has  been 
a  Presidential  Special  Adviser,  has  joined 
Dr.  Rock  in  alerting  the  Nation  to  the 
seriousness  of  this  problem,  and  has  been 
very  active  in  his  efforts.     Perhaps  no 
one  man  in  this  country  has  done  more. 
In  our  Government  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Child  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment has  been  founded.     One  of  its 
major  aims  is  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  an  effective  method  of  birth  con- 
trol for  global  use. 
,        This  is  indeed  a  responsibility  of  Gov- 
ernment.     A   tremendous   challenge   is 
faced.    Science  undoubtedly  has  the  an- 
swer within  Its  reach — a  simple,  inex- 
pensive method  of  birth  control  for  those 
who  care  to  make  use  of  It  on  a  volun- 
tary  basis.     Already   there   have   been 
significant  breakthroughs  In  this  area, 
but  it  Is  recognized  that  more  needa  to 
be  done     Pills,  taken  orally,  with  no  ad- 
verse effect  on  health,  are  now  in  use, 
but  the  research  must  be  continued  and 
,    intensified,  and  the  results  made  avaU- 
able  to  everyone  who  Is  interested,  with- 
out cost  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay    for   them.      We    should    spare    no 
expense  in  promoting  this  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  sheer  f<^ly  for  our 
Gfovemment  to  send  foreign  aid  to  under- 
developed countries,  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  raise  the  Uving  stand- 
ards of  the  poor,  unless  such  aid  Is 
accompanied  by  a  program  of  dissemina- 
tion of  birth  contrx^  Information.  Oth«"- 
wlse  the  effort  Is  futile  and  Indeed 
boarders  on  stupidity.  Because  over- 
population Is  admittedly  the  basic  cause 
of  most  of  their  Ills. 

It  Is  likewise  folly  for  the  Congress  to 
tindertcUce  an  exp>ensive  war  on  poverty, 
designed  to  alleviate  the  low  Income 
problems  of  millions  of  Americans,  un- 
less we  at  the  same  time  attempt  to 
treat  the  cause  of  nuuiy  of  these  prolH 
lems — that  Is.  overpopulation. 


Let  us  treat  the  disease — ^not  just  the 

83mipt(xns.  J.     '  ^     ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  Include  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  May  27,  1964,  issue  of 
the  San  Angelo  Standard-Times,  of  San 
Angelo,  Tex.  This  publicaticm,  one  of 
the  leading  newspfi«>ers  of  Texas,  here 
recognizes  the  implications  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  advocates  positive  action. 
The  editorial  follows: 

BniTH  COMTKOL  LiTHAl,  TOOL  AOAINST  POVERTT 

The  need  for  planned  parenthood  Is  ob- 
vious in  the  records  of  the  welfare  agencies 
today  meeting  some  of  the  problems  of  our 
world  as  population  expands.  Unfortunately 
much  of  the  expansion  comes  from  the  eco* 
nomlc  fringes  where  families  have  not  enough 
material  blessings  to  meet  the  needs  of  life 
in  a  complex  society. 

Now  that  the  Nation  is  taking  a  more  ag- 
gressive effort  toward  eliminating  poverty. 
It  probably  should  take  steps  to  eliminate 
some  of  those  who  come  Into  the  world  with- 
out choice  and  are  destined  always  to  con- 
tend with  adversity.  The  elimination  step 
would  be  taken  In  the  birth  control  meas- 
ures such  as  are  advocated  now  by  Repre- 
sentative O.  C.  FISHKK  of  the  21st  Texas  Con- 
gressional District. 

Mr.  PisHni  said  recently  the  Government 
U  not  using  the  most  lethal  weapon  In  the 
war  against  poverty— the  dissemination  of 
birth  control  Information. 

Children  born  Into  poverty  and  compeUed 
to  live  In  an  environment  that  does  not  pro- 
vide opportunity  unfortunately  may  become 
a  continuing  burden  to  themselves  and  to 
society.  Every  person  bom  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  overcome  the  economic  penal- 
ties that  often  apply  right  from  the  time  of 
birth  on.  These  penalties  grow  as  a  youth 
Is  denied  the  chance  to  get  a  complete  edu- 
cation, and  that  Is  the  primary  determinant 
of  success. 

rtlght  now,  the  leaders  In  the  poverty  war 
maintain  that  lack  of  training  and  the  mas- 
tery of  an  essential  vocation  Is  btwik  of  the 
plight  of  millions  who  lack  adequate  shelter, 
food,  and  Jobs. 

The  United  States  Is  growing  and  lUU- 
mately  may  have  150  mlUlon  mcM-e  persons 
than  It  has  today.  We  may  multiply  the 
problems  of  the  Indigent  unless  there  Is  an 
all-out  assault  on  beeeUlng  problems  that 
today  deny  lesser  numbers  the  fruits  of  ade- 
quate training.  Would  It  not  be  better  to 
curb  uneconomic  and  imsocial  growth  at 
the  point  of  Inception? 

Representative  FisHra's  discussion  of  the 
matter  helps  to  bring  It  Into  the  open.  It 
will  take  Blmllar  courage  on  the  part  of  so- 
ciety to  take  the  one  Indispensable  step  In 
ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  poor. 

We  must  recognize  that  many  have  lifted 
themselves  from  poverty  to  affluence  and  the 
good  life,  but  there  la  no  good  reason  why 
society  should  not  take  steps  to  prevent  the 
multlpllcaUon  of  misery  when  the  control  Is 
so  easily  available. 


ment  Admlnistrsition  by  the  Reader's 
Digest  In  its  May  issue  was  full  of  either 
deliberate  falsehoods  or  very  careless  re- 
porting, misstatements,  distortions,  and 
joumsOlstic  trickery. 

One  of  the  examples  held  up  for  scorn 
in  this  attack  was  Schwelteer  Basin,  a 
ski  facility  in  Bonner  County  in  my 
own  State  of  Idaho.  The  facility  was 
financed  in  part  by  ARA,  which  ac- 
counts for  its  InclusiOTi  as  one  of  the 
examples  in  Reader's  Digest's  attack  on 
this  agency,  which  has  done  suph  a  goo4 
job  of  generating  job  opportuniUes  in 
America's  economically  distressed  areas. 
It  Is  also  one  of  the  original  antlpoverty 
programs. 

The  citizens  of  Idaho  take  a  <very  dim 
view  of  such  obviously  distorted  r«>ort- 
ing.  The  Sandpoint  News-Bulletin  took 
issue  with  the  Reader's  Digest.  In  a  se- 
ries of  articles  and  editorials,  they  ac- 
cuse the  magazine  of  "Just  Plain  Ba4 
Reporting"  and  worse. 

I  should  like  permission  for  the  text 
of  these  articles  to  be  reprinted  In  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  articles 
follow : 

[Prom  the  Sandpcrint  (Idaho)  News-Bulletin. 

Apr.  30,  1904] 

Just  Plain   Bad  Reporting 

As  citizens  of  Bonner  County  we  naturally 

regret  and  resent  the  totaUy  erroneous  story 

about  Schweitzer  In  the  lead  article  of  the 

Reader's  Digest  for  May.    As  newspapermen, 

we  of  the  News- Bulletin  are  ashamed  that  our 

trade  could  iHXxiuce  such  bad  practitioners 

in  high  places. 

The  Digest  piece,  as  it  applies  to  Schweit- 
zer, Is  just  plain  bad  renortlng.  In  this  busi- 
ness we  are  taught  from  cubhood  to  get  the 
facts  and  get  them  straight.  It  Is  apparent 
that  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  wrote  the  Digest 
article,  made  no  serious  attempt  to  get  the 
facts. 

On  the  front  page  today  we  are  carrying  a 
comprehensive  statement  from  the  mayor  of 
Sandpoint  and  a  number  of  excerpts  from  a 
moderate  said  weU-reaecHied  letter  by  Ron 
Hall,  local  OP  A.  Theee  explain  In  detail  what 
we're  driving  at. 

By  giving  International  publicity  to 
Schweitzer  Basin  as  a  new  ski  resort,  the 
Digest  piece  wUl  do  the  area  vaaUy  mcM* 
good  than  harm.  But  the  magazine  has  suf- 
fered damage  to  its  reputation  for  accurate 
and  honest  reporting  that  wtU  require  a  long 
time  to  repair  Insofar  as  people  of  north 
Idaho  are  concerned. 

We  would  hope  that,  at  the  v«7  least,  the 
Digest  will  publish  Ron  Hall's  letter  as. a 
demonstration  of  good  faltti. 


Schweitzer  Basin,  Idabo,  Preves  Reader's 
Digest  WroBf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

or  HAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1,  1964 

Mr.  WHITE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  vicious 
attack  launched  on  the  Area  Redevelop- 


[Prom  the  Sandpoint  (Idaho)  News-Bunetln, 

Apr.  30, 1964) 

National  Attack  on  Scuwu'nus  Dkaws  Ttsm 

From  Sandpoint  Folk 

Vigorous  jH-oteet  has  been  aroused  all  over 
the  Inland  Empire  by  a  lead  article  In  the 
May  Issue  of  Reader's  Digest  holding  the 
Schwelteer  Basin  project  up  as  a  "terrible 
example"  of  ARA  mUmanagement. 

Principal  objection  to  the  Schweitzer  de- 
velopment In  the  mind  of  Charles  Steven- 
son. Digest  editor  who  authored  the  story, 
appear  to  be  a  belief  that  It  constituted  an 
"outrageous  Government  encroachment  on 
private  enterprise."  U  contends  that  a  ski 
area  on  Baldy  Moimtaln  being  planned  by 
Fred  Drew  and  Mike  Krtley  was  destroyed  by 
Schweitzer. 

He  also  makes  the  claim  that  the  Sand- 
point water  supi^y  was  condemned  by  the 
State  because  of  construction  In  the  area. 

Declaring  th«  article  to  be  biased  and 
that  It  contains  half-truths  and  untruths. 


1 


}! 
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June  ^ 


Mayor  Plojrd  Gray  has  prepared  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

MAKT  PAKTICIPATB 

"The  very  fact  that  Bome  700  people,  moat 
of  them  resldentB  of  thla  city  of  leaa  than 
5.000.  are  stockholders  In  Schweitzer  Ba«ln 
would  seem  to  speak  for  Itaelf  that  they  would 
not  be  a  party  to  a  plan  to  run  two  other 
local  men  out  of  business,  as  one  of  them  \b 
quoted  as  saying. 

"Officially,  as  mayor.  I  am  i^ravely  con- 
cerned by  the  Digest's  statement  that  the 
Sandpolnt  water  supply  was  condemned  by 
the  State.  This  Is  a  He.  It  U  detrimental 
to  our  efforts  to  attract  new  bualness  and  In- 
dustry on  the  strength  of  an  ample  supply 
of  clean,  pure  water. 

"The  Digest  says  this  resulted  because 
the  city  contributed  $32,000  toward  building 
a  road  into  the  new  ski  area.  The  truth 
Is  that  while  the  road  built  by  the  city  be- 
came a  part  of  the  access  road  into  Schweit- 
zer Baaln,  it  was  built  because  the  city  had 
to  complete  a  watershed  logging  contract 
with  the  State  of  Idaho.  The  magazine 
failed  to  tell  this  whole  truth.  It  further 
did  not  mention  that  this  so-called  con- 
tribution has  returned  $36,194  In  stumpage 
receipts  to  the  city  to  date. 

ALL  TO  BE  REPAID 

"Ttie  Digest  creates  the  Impression  that 
the  people  of  Sandpolnt  raided  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  deal  what  it  calls  a  "crushing 
blow'  to  two  local  men.  It  did  not  mention 
that  this  depressed  community,  by  t>ondlng 
and  public  contributions,  raised  app>roxl- 
mately  $460,000  to  participate  with  ARA, 
and  that  it  Is  obligated  to  repay  the  $345,000 
borrowed  from  AKA.  Nor  does  It  mention  the 
new  winter  Jobs  created  nor  the  new  In- 
veetmenta  by  private  capital  which  are  a 
direct  result  of  a  going  ski  twea.  One  of  the 
latter  U  a  $500,000  *QOtel  facility  on  which 
construction  Is  scheduled  to  begin   in  May. 

"Far  from  being  the  horrible  example  that 
Reader's  Digest  holds  It  up  to  be.  the  Schweit- 
zer Basin  ski  area  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  how  people  can  help  themselves  if  capital 
Is  not  available  from  private  soiures  Wb  pro- 
vided. The  ARA  locua  here  has  produced  far 
more  reaults  thtin  Uncle  Sam  has  gotten  from 
a  lot  of  his  expenditure,  such  as  those  for 
foreign  aid.  And  he's  going  to  get  his  money 
back." 

HALL    Liri'lf.R 

A  very  comprehensive  summation  of  the 
feeling  of  local  people  was  given  In  a  letter 
to  the  Digest  by  Ronald  L.  Hall,  Sandpolnt 
CPA.     Hall    wrote: 

"Since  this  article  contains  what  this 
writer  considers  an  unwarranted  attack  on 
the  untold  efforts  of  many  local  peopla  In 
the  construction  and  planning  of  Schweltster 
Basin,  It  Is  felt  that  a  reply  to  thta  attack  ts 
necessary.  Therefore,  please  consider  the 
following   polntr: 

"fl)  ThlB  writer,  and  to  his  knowledge  at 
least  90  percent  of  the  people  In  the  Sand- 
point  area,  have  wiahed  Mr.  Drew  and  Mr. 
Kelley  nothing  but  the  best  In  their  efforts 
to  build  Sundance  Ski  Lanes.  But  If  a  na- 
tionally known  expert  certified  'that  the 
terrain  and  the  snowfall  would  support  an 
enterprise  comparable  to  any  erf  th«  world's 
great  ski  resorts,'  It  Is  certain  that  the  same 
thing  and  more  so  can  be  said  for  Schweitzer 
Basin. 

"(2)  The  article  gives  the  Impression  that 
Schweitzer  Basin  was  built  entirely  by  Gov- 
ernment funds,  whereas  the  $50,000  already 
Invested  in  Sundance  Ski  Lanes  Is  private 
capital.  It  should  be  pointed  that  almost 
$200,000  of  the  funds  tised  to  construct 
Schweitzer  Basin  were  private  investments 
made  by  many  local  cltlzeius  and  people  from 
8urro\inding  areas. 

"  ( 3 )  Many  people  In  this  city  and  In  neigh- 
boring Spokane  labored  Just  as  diligently  for 
Schweitzer   Basin   as   did   Drew   and   Kelley 


for  their  Sundance  project.  The  project  did 
not  come^ff  a  Oovernment  drawing  board 
as  your  article  would  seom  to  Indicate,  but 
represented  the  hopes  and  foresight  of  sev- 
eral people  over  a  period  of  several  years,  a 
period  of  time  that  back  dates  the  origina- 
tion of  the  Sundance  project  on  Baldy. 

"(4)  Many  people,  Including  this  writer, 
would  have  preferred  Schweitzer  Basin  to  be 
constructed  by  private  funds.  However,  the 
originators  of  the  Idea  found,  as  did  Drew 
and  Kelley  In  their  Sundance  project,  that 
private  funds  of  the  magnitude  to  build  a 
first-class  ski  area  could  not  be  obtained. 

"It  seems  very  unfortunate  that  a  project  as 
successful  as  Schweitzer  Basin  was  this  past 
year,  and  will  be  even  more  so  in  the  future, 
should  come  under  such  an  attack  In  a  na- 
tionwide publication.  Nothing  has  so  solidi- 
fied this  community  and  given  rise  to  such 
optimism  for  the  future  as  has  the  Schweit- 
zer Basin  project.  Tliree  years  ago  this 
community  was  in  the  depth  of  pessimism. 
The  lumber  market  was  very  weak,  several 
lumber  operations  went  under,  and  It  looked 
to  many  people  at  that  time  that  the  entire 
lumber  Industry  of  this  fuea  could  go  under. 
Out  of  the  depths  of  that  pessimism  CAme 
the  plans  for  Schweitzer  Basin  to  be  a  part 
in  the  rehabilitating  of  the  local  economy. 
Now.  3  years  later,  the  lumber  naarket  is 
more  sound,  although  It  has  never  come 
close  to  Its  poet-World  War  II  prosperity. 
The  recreation  Industry,  biised  at  the  pres- 
ent time  primarily  on  Pend  Oreille  Lake 
and  Schweitzer  Basin  shows  signs  of  a  big 
boom.  The  pessimism  of  3  years  ago  has 
change  to  reasonable  optimism  on  the  part 
of   most  of   the   citizens 

"It  Is  In  this  spirit,  that  this  writer  has 
and  still  does  wish  Mr.  Drew  and  Mr.  Kelley 
much  success  in  their  Sundance  project. 
But  don't  blame  any  potislble  failure  of  the 
project  on  Schweitzer  Ba-sln.  If  Schweitzer 
is  as  6ucx:essful  as  many  knowing  people 
seem  to  hope,  the  throngs  attracted  could  be 
the  making  of  the  Sundance  project  along 
with  Schweitzer  Basin. 

"This  writer  Is  not  a  strong  advocate  of 
government  loans.  It  Is  felt  that  they  many 
times  do  penalize  the  efforts  of  private  capi- 
tal. However,  to  say  that  this  has  hap- 
pened In  the  case  of  Schweitzer  Basin  Is  an 
inju.stlce  to  the  efforts  of  the  people  involved. 
"Yours  very  truly. 

"Ronald  L.  Hall." 


Your  World  and  Mine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxnvois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4, 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
added  emphasis  Is  placed  on  the  situa- 
tion In  Vietnam,  public  opinion  Is  dem- 
onstrating Itself  In  increasingly  local 
criticism  of  the  administration's  mis- 
handling of  the  situation. 

This  natural  analysis  Is  reflected  In 
an  article  by  Columnist  Michael  Ward 
which  appeared  in  the  May  28  issue  of 
Suburban  Life,  which  I  insert  into  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows:  r 

Tour   World   and   Mini        ^ 
(By  Michael  Wiud) 

When  we  pause  on  this  Memorial  Day  to 
honor  our  Nation's  war  dead,  let  us  say  an 
extra  prayer  for  those  American  servicemen 
In  the  Jungles  at  southeast  Asia. 


U.S.  servicemen  are  being  wounded  or 
killed  every  day  in  South  Vietnam  in  effort 
to  prevent  a  Communist  takeover  of  the 
"rice  bowl"  of  Asia. 

Th^  are  doing  a  splendid  Job  and  «t 
should  be  proud  of  them  and  the  famllla 
they  have  left  behind.  But  let  tis  also  watch 
that  the  Government  doesn't  betray  ttieai 
by  asking  them  to  die  In  a  w^  they  cannot 
fight — in  a  war  they  are  not  allowed  to  win. 

It  is  easy  for  public  officials  to  Issue  stroog 
statements  and  pledge  to  defend  the  hlfh 
ground  at  the  price  of  the  other  fellowli 
blood.  But  It  calls  for  courage  to  do  thoaa 
things  that  will  help  our  fighting  men  wla 
the  war. 

Letters  released  by  the  families  of  two 
American  officers  killed  in  Vietnam  toll  the 
story. 

Air  Fore*  Cnpt.  Gerald  Shank.  Jr.  wrote 
In  one  of  his  letters,  "I  am  over  here  to  do 
the  best  Job  possible  for  my  country — yet 
my  country  will  do  nothing  for  me  or  any 
of  my  buddies  or  even  for  itself.  I  low 
America.  My  country  is  the  best,  but  it  Is 
soft  and  has  no  guts  about  it  all." 

Army  Capt.  James  P  Sprulll  told  hl.s  wife. 
"We  mu.st  stand  strong  and  give  heart  to  an 
embattled  and  confused  people.  This  can- 
not be  done  if  America  loses  heart.  Please 
don't  let  theoi  back  where  you  are  sell  me 
down  the  river  with  talk  of  despair  and 
defeat." 

These  men  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion  for  their  country.  And  so  did  the 
wives  and  children  who  suffer  Just  as  much 
or  more  when  their  men  are  sent  to  war. 

Despite  the  propaganda  pronouncements 
put  out  by  the  American  Government,  we 
are  not  winning  the  war  and  we  shall  not 
win  it  if  we  continue  to  operate  In  the  same 
shabby  manner. 

Our  failure  to  take  positive  steps  carllar 
In  Laos  has  resulted  In  the  current  crises 
formented  there  by  the  Conununlsts  and 
the  possibility  that  we  may  be  forced  to 
■poUT  more  American  fighting  men  Into  that 
country  to  plug  the  gap. 

South  Vietnam  will  go  the  way  of  Laoe 
If  we  do  not  take  control  of  the  war.  that 
Is  put  American  military  men  In  control  at 
the  Vietnamese  Army  and  strike  at  the  en- 
emy's supply  lines  In  the  north. 

We  should  either  determine  to  Aght  In 
Vietnam  to  win.  or  elee  get  out  before  we 
allow  more  men  to  die  In  a  hopeless  stale- 
mate. 

If  we  choose  the  latter,  then  the  Shanks 
and  the  Sprullls  will  have  died  In  vain. 
America's  fighting  men  have  always  stood 
by  her  from  Valley  Forge  to  Vietnam.  The 
question  now  Is  will  American  stand  by 
them. 


'Mobocracy" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  naJMon 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26. 1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  la«t 
week  It  waa  my  privilege  to  address  • 
MemorlaJ  Day  observance  in  my  district 
sponsored  by  the  Norwood  Park  CltizeM 
Council  in  tribute  to  thoee  heroic  Amer- 
icans who  gave  their  lives  that  this  Na- 
tion may  be  free. 

I  choee  as  my  topic  for  this  Memorial 
Day  observance  an  appeal  to  all  Amer- 
icans to  recognize  the  Inherent  dangefs 
to  thi«  Nation  In  the  growing  trend  to- 
ward  "mobocracy."     More   and   more, 
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/Unericans  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  and:  show  impatience  with  our 
time-tested  democratic  institutions  of 
Justice,  turn  to  mob  rule  for  an  expres- 
•glon  of  their  grievances. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  this  trend  In 
America  toward  "mobocracy"  could  se- 
riously endanger  the  Nation's  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

I  should  like  to  Include  In  the  Recoro 
the  text  of  my  remarks  on  this  subject, 
with  a  fervent  hope  that  others  yfill 
speak  out  on  this  issue  and  that  we  as 
Americans  can  again  rally  the  support 
of  all  citizens  for  law  and  order.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  no  matter  how  Just 
may  be  the  cause,  "mobocracy"  Is  not 
tlie  road  to  survival  fAr  those  institu- 
tions of  freedom  which  gallant  soldiers 
throughout  our  wars  of  history  fought 
so  heroically  to  preeerve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  my  remarks 
fallows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  assembled 
here  thU  morning  to  pay  tribute  to  those 
Americans  who  have  made  a  supreme  sac- 
rifice to  preserve  thoee  fibers  of  democracy 
which  In  oxxr  NaUon  have  given  all  Ameri- 
cans a  degree  of  freedom  and  dignity  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  mankind. 

It  is  fltUng  that  on  thU  Memorial  Day  we 
review  briefly  how  well  have  we  managed  the 
legacy  of  freedom  and  democracy  which  these 
brave  heroes  left  us. 

In  paying  tribute  here  today  to  the  men 
and  women  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  War 
Between  the  States— and  certainly  these 
heroes  rank  In  equal  stature  with  all  other 
American  heroes  who  faught  through  our 
various  wars— I  should  like  to  remind  you 
of  the  eloquent  statement  made  by  President 
Lincoln  in  Springfield,  Hi.,  in  1838.  when  he 
warned  that  America's  danger  will  never 
come  from  without  but.  If  our  freedom  U 
ever  to  be  destroyed.  It  will  spring  from 
amongst  us. 

In  reviewing  today  how  well  we  have  man- 
aged the  survival  of  democracy,  let  us  pause 
Just  briefly  to  repeat  the  eloquent  words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  said : 

"At  what  point  shall  we  expect  the  ap- 
proach of  danger?  By  what  means  shall  we 
fortify  against  It?  Shall  we  expect  some 
transatlantic  military  giant  to  step  the  ocean 
and  crush  us  at  a  blow?  Never.  All  the 
armies  in  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa  combined 
could  not  by  force  take  a  drink  from  the 
Ohio  or  make  a  track  on  the  Blue  Ridge  In  a 
trial  of  a  thousand  years. 

"iAt  what  point  then  Is  the  approach  of 
danger  to  be  expected?  I  answer  that  If  It 
ever  reaches  It  must  spring  from  amongst 
us  It  cannot  come  from  abroad.  If  de- 
struction be  our  lot,  we  ourselves  must  be 
the  authors  and  the  finishers. 

•As  a  nation  of  free  men,  we  must  live 
through  all  times  or  die  by  suicide.  Let  rev- 
erence for  the  law  be  breathed  by  every 
American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe  that 
prattles  on  her  lap.  Let  it  be  taught  in  the 
schools,  in  the  seminaries,  and  in  the  col- 
leges. Let  It  be  written  In  primers.  In  spell- 
ing books  and  almanacs.  Let  it  be  preached 
from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  In  legislative 
halls  and  enforced  In  courts  of  Justice;  and. 
In  short,  let  It  become  the  political  religion 
of  the  Nation,  and  let  the  old  and  the  young, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  grave  and  the  gay. 
of  all  sexes  and  tongues,  and  colors  and 
conditions,  sacrifice  unceasingly  at  Its 
altars." 

Those  words  of  Mr.  Lincoln  are  as  alive 
today  as  they  were  more  than  100  years  ago 
when  this  Nation  was  threatened  with  de- 
struction from  within. 

The  alarming  growth  and  tendency  In  o\ir 
Nation  today  toward  what  many  of  us  call 
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"mobocracy"— gOvM-nment  by  mob  rule- 
should  be  of  deep  concern  to  all  Americans. 
It  Is  a  growing  tragwly  that  in  our  Nation 
governed  by  the  most  compUcated  system 
ever  devised  by  man,  there  are  those  who 
turn  to  mob  rule  because  they  seek  expedi- 
ency based  on  Impatience  and  a  desire  to  re- 
solve aU  matters  through  mob  rule. 

We  are  living  In  an  era  that  tests  the  very 
strength  and  courage  of  our  Republic.  We 
need  from  our  people  today  a  depth  of  un- 
derstanding unparalleled  In  the  history  of 
this  Nation.  We  have  had  too  many  exam- 
ples in  recent  years  of  "mobocracy"— the 
most  morbid  enemy  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. _,    . 

Too  often  we  associate  mob  rule  and  dem- 
onstrations with  race  conflicts  and  disturb- 
ances It  should  be  of  deep  concern  to  aU 
of  us  that  the  mania  for  taking  the  law  Into 
their  own  hands  Is  spreading  today  Into 
many  areas  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
racial  disturbances.  The  Increasing  violence 
of  demonstrations  on  college  campuses  is  but 
one  example  of  mob  rule.  The  tragic  demon- 
straUon  by  a  group  of  housewives  last  week 
in  tKxliiy  trying  to  stop  trains  from  operating 
because  they  opposed  the  new  work  rules  is 
but  another  example  of  a  growing  tendency 
to  violent  descent  frcan  law  and  CMtler. 

It  can  be  clearly  shown  that  even  In  the 
clvU   rights   struggle,   90   percent  of  all   the 
gains  made  In  this  country  within  the  last 
two  decades  have  been  made  through  the 
orderly  processes  of  legislation  and  Judicial 
review     We  have  a  right  to  question  whether 
the  great  harm  being  done  to  America  and 
Its  image  abroad  Justifies  mob  rule  and  vio- 
lence for  the  remaining  10  percent  of  gains. 
I  hope  the  day  will  never  come  when  the 
American  people  will  be  compelled  to  march 
in  a  single  cadence  like  the  people  behind 
the  Iron  Ctirtain  or  the  Bamboo  Curtain  in 
Red  China.     I  hope  the  day  wUl  never  cOTne 
when  the  people  of  this  country  wlU  not  be 
permitted  to  exercise  their  right  to  be  differ- 
ent- to  exercise  their  right  to  disagree.    But  I 
also  hope  the  day  will  never  come  when  the 
impatience,  when  the  seemingly  sjow-movlng 
pace  of   our   democraUc  process,  will   over- 
whelm the  people,  and  they  will  try  to  find 
more  expedient   ways  of  giving  meaning  to 
their    views   by    mob    rule  •<»•    other    violent 

changes. 

I  have  faith  In  this  Constitution.  I  have 
faith  in  the  democratic  processes  of  this  Na- 
tion. I  have  faith  that  the  American  people 
will  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  complex 
structure  of  the  world  situation  today,  and 
then  m  a  dignified,  orderly  manner  manifest 
their  views  to  their  respective  representa- 
tives.    Great  civilizations  have  faUen  to  mob 

rule.  . 

God  grant  that  our  land  shall  never  meet 

this  fate. 


Soath  Bend,  Ind^  Pioneers  in  Volunteers 
Tatorinf  Proframs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  nroiAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27. 1964 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  city  of  Soutti 
Bend,  Ind..  has  benefited  from  an  Imag- 
inative program  of  volunteer  tutoring 
designed  to  help  youngsters  whose  aca- 
demic achievement  records  were  below 
their  potential  capabilities. 

The  tutoring  program,  since  its  ini- 
tiation last  November,  has  provided  some 


300  schoolchildren  personal  assistance  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.     The 
program  was  conceived  by  a  group  of 
students  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
and  Saint  Mary's  College.    It  has  ex- 
panded since  then  until,  at  the  close  of 
the  first  year's  program,  tutors  from 
Bethel  College  and  Indiana  University's 
South  Bend  campus,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  interested  citizens  of  South  Bend, 
had  joined  the  Notre  Dame  and  Saint 
Mary's  students  In  the  tutoring  program. 
This  project,  known  as  the  neighbor- 
hood self-help  program.  Is  Interracial 
and    interdenominational.      A    similar 
program  is  being  carried  out  in  South 
Bend  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church. 

The  college  students  and  the  soutn 
Bend  citizens  who  have  unselfishly  con- 
tributed so  much  time  and  effort  to  this 
effort  are  demonstrating  the  sense  of  so- 
cial responsibUlty  and  human  concern 
which  are  fundamental  ingredients  of 
the  American  heritage.  Such  students 
it  seems  to  me.  provide  all  of  us  good 
reason  for  optimism  regarding  the  future 
leadership  of  this  country. 

I  wish  to  salute  aU  those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  making  this  program  a  suc- 
cess I  wish  also  to  draw  their  efforts 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
hope  that  their  splendid  example  may 
encourage  similar  projects  in  other  com- 
munities. 

I  therefore,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, include  in  the  Rscord  the  texts 
of  an  article  and  an  editorial  from  the 
South  Bend  Tribune  which  discuss  m 
further  detail  the  program  and  achieve- 
ments of  this  South  Bend  tutoring  proj- 

GCt  * 

[Prom  the  South  B«md  (Ind.)  Tribune,  May 
^  31,19641 

THB   RKPRESKNTATTVX   MINORITT 

We  liope  South  Bend  readers  noticed  the 
full-view  feature  story  by  Tribune  Reporter 
Nancy  Kavadas  last  Sunday  about  the  tutor- 
ing programs  that  were  conducted  in  the 
city  during  the  past  school  year  to  help  chil- 
dren whose  sdhool  performance  had  not 
been  matching  their  abilities. 

This  is  the  kind  of  community  project  that 
can  pay  off  In  the  most  rewarding  way  pos- 
sible: By  making  better  citizens  for  the 
future.  All  who  had  a  hand  In  It.  either 
through  the  neighborhood  self-help  program 
or  through  a  similar  First  Presbyterian 
Church  project,  deserve  warm  praise. 

It  U  not  slighting  the  roles  of  the  South 
Bend  residents  who  took  paxt  In  such  proj- 
ects to  single  out  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  and  St.  Mary's  College  students  for 
special  praise. 

CoUege  students  often  complain  that  the 
headline-making  pranks  (mosUy  harmless, 
occasionally  not)  perpetrated  by  a  minority 
of  the  student  body,  have  a  tendency  to 
tar  aU  students  with  a  common  brush.  Per- 
haps they  have  a  point. 

But  now  all  South  Bend  knows  there  is 
another  kind  of  mlnOTlty  among  coUege  stu- 
dents—thoee  who  share  their  time,  talents, 
and  advantages  with  boys  and  girls  "'iio  can 
benefit  from  their  help  and  friendship.  This 
minority,  we  are  certain,  is  more  representa- 
tive of  the  majority  of  college  students  than 
the  other. 

Notre  Dame  students  were  the  driving  force 
behind  the  neighborhood  self-help  program. 
Most  of  the  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Mary's  stu- 
dents, let's  remember,  were  giving  to  a  com- 
munity that  te  theirs  only  temporarily  and 
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by  adoption,  and  they  are  that  much  more 
deserving  of  thanks. 
Kudos  all  around. 

[Prom  the-South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trlbiine. 

May  24.  10641 

TnroRiNO  Psogeam  Ends  Fnwr  Tkab — PmojKTr 

Grows  Pkom  Idka  of  Nona  D&mk  Students 

(By  Nancy  Kavadas) 

A  project  of  Individual  tutoring  of  South 
Bend  acbool  children  whose  academic  per- 
formance did  not  match  their  potential  capa- 
bilities, has  come  to  the  end  of  its  first  year 
In  operation. 

The  program  ended  Thursday,  and  the 
complicated  process  of  evaluating  the  project 
and  Its  benefit  to  the  community  has  begun. 

The  program  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds 
since  Its  IncepUon  In  November  by  a  group  of 
students  from  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
and  St.  Mary's  College,  In  cooperation  with 
members  of  the  Algonquin  Civic  Club. 

In  January  a  group  of  Interested  citizens  In 
the  community  formed  the  neighborhood 
self-help  program,  and  working  with  the  Al- 
gonquin Club,  Instigated  a  similar  program 
oh  the  city's  west  side. 

TWO   GROTTPS    MERGE 

Since  then  the  two  groups  have  merged 
Into  a  loose  amalgamation.  First  Presby- 
terian Church  and  other  organizations  have 
begun  tutoring  projects  of  their  own,  and 
Temple  Beth-El  Is  plarmlng  a  similar  program 
for  next  year. 

Advisers  to  the  project  emphasized  that  the 
program  transcends  all  barriers  of  rare  end 
religion,  with  Negroes  and  Caucasians,  Cath- 
olics. Protestants,  and  Jews  all  working 
together. 

William  O'Brien,  a  Notre  Dame  sophomore 
from  Cincinnati,  Is  In  charge  of  the  tutofs 
from  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Mary's.  Mrs. 
James  Qlaes  and  Mrs.  Guy  Curtis  are  co- 
chairmen  of  the  NSHP. 

PI,AN   INCORPORATION 

The  NSHP  now  Is  In  the  process  of  being 
incorporated.  A  bocwd  of  directors  will  be 
appointed  soon  to  head  the  new  corporation. 

Mrs.  Qlaes  explained  that  the  group  is  be- 
ing Incorporated  to  permit  the  program  to 
receive  grants  and  donations,  and  because 
Just  the  fact  of  Incorporation  "gives  a  re- 
spectful Image." 

More  than  800  persons  were  actively  par- 
ticipating In  various  phases  of  the  program 
as  the  year  ended  last  week. 

Notre  Dame  and  St.  Mary's  students  com- 
prised the  bulk  of  the  tutors.  The  two  cam- 
puses had  240  tutors  participating  each  week. 
The  remainder  of  the  tutors  Included  Inter- 
ested citizens,  two  Bethel  College  students, 
find  three  students  from  the  South  Bend 
campus  of  Indiana  University. 

HUES   TUTORING    SERVICE 

O'Brien  explained  that  with  Just  250  tutors 
next  year,  not  counting  the  antlclp>ated  ex- 
pansion of  the  plan,  working  for  25  weeks, 
the  program  would  provide  $23,437  worth  of 
free   tutoring  services  t<.)  the  community. 

Most  of  the  pupils  being  tutored  were 
elxth-  and  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  pupils 
in  public  and  parochial  schools. 

"By  getting  more  active  in  the  community, 
we  feel  more  at  home  here  during  our  4 
years  at  school,"  stated  OBrleu.  "The  pro- 
gram gives  us  a  chance  to  meet  South  Bend 
people,  and  we  are  taking  more  Interest  In 
South   Bend.    Is   politics   and    Its   problems." 

O'Brien  explained  that  the  tutorial  project 
was  conceived  by  the  students  of  the  two 
campuses  "as  a  way  to  bring  both  college 
communities  to  some  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  complexity  of  the  civic  Issues 
which  will  confront  them  as  they  move  Into 
cities   and   suburbs    upon    grad\iatlon." 

LIVXNC     KXPXRIENCE 

The  students  goal  was  to  "place  education 
in  the  context  of  a  perBonal  and  living  ax- 


parlence  rather  thaa  a  special  obUgaUon." 
said  O'Brien. 

Lact  October,  O'Brien,  five  other  Notre 
Utam  students,  and  three  3t.  Mary's  students 
met  with  Issiah  Jackson,  president  of  the 
Algoniquin  Club,  Thomas  Taylor,  a  club  mem- 
ber, and  Lloyd  Guerdon,  a  representative  of 
the  United  Negro  Council. 

This  group  set-up  the  pioneer  tutoring 
center  at  First  AMS  Zlon  Church,  801  North 
Eddy  Street.  The  center  was  opened 
November  7  with  16  pupils,  most  from  Cen- 
tral, Jefferson,  and  John  Adams  Schools,  and 
15  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Mary's  tutors. 

They  were  tutored  In  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and  any  other  subject  in  which 
the  pupils  needed  help. 

As  the  program  progressed,  th*  pupils 
brought  friends  along  to  Join  the  project 
and  more  tutors  were  obtiilned,  bringing  the 
enrollment  of  the  AME  Zlon  Center  to  25 
pupils  and  25  tutors. 

OPEN    ANOTHER    CENTER 

Another  center  later  was  opened  in  the 
area,  at  Lowell  Heights  Methodist  Church, 
719  North  Notre  E>ame  Avenue,  to  take  care 
of  the  overflow  from  the  original  center. 
This  center  opened  in  late  February  with 
15  pupils. 

Jackson  and  Taylor  continued  throughout 
the  year  as  overseers  of  the  East  Side  pro- 
gram, acting  as  a  liaison  between  the  pupils 
and  tutors,  and  providing  transportation. 

Meanwhile.  Mrs.  Qlaes  ;md  Mrs.  Curtis  had 
begun  discussing  their  proposed  project  with 
Jackson,  Guerdon,  and  William  J.  Brown, 
executive  director  of  the  South  Bend  Urban 
League. 

They  were  Interested  in  starting  a  tutoring 
project  in  the  West  Washington  Avenue  area, 
near  St.  Peter  Claver  House,  a  Catholic  W- 
raclaJ  neighborhood  center  at  lOlS  West 
Washington. 

They  met  with  Miss  Edith  Kyler,  lay  direc- 
tor of  Claver  House,  and  Rev.  Earl  F.  Harber, 
assistant  pastor  of  St.  Matthews  Cocathedral 
and  religious  adviser  to  Claver  Hoxise. 

NSns  THREE   CENTERS 

They  de«lded  that  goals  of  the  group  would 
be  to  set  up  places  for  pupils  to  study,  fur- 
ther the  desire  to  study,  and*  provide  some- 
one to  help  thecj.  They  later  called  In  other 
religious  and  educational  leaders,  and  decid- 
ed that  three  centers  were  needed  in  the 
area. 

When  he  returned  from  Christmas  vaca- 
tion, O'Brien  heard  about  the  NSHP  plans  to 
open  new  centers,  and  he  conUicted  Mrs. 
Claes.  Tliey  decided  to  Join  forces,  and 
O'Brien  arranged  for  tutors  from  the  two 
campuses. 

On  January  8  the  new  rrnters  were  opened 
at  St.  Augustine's  Church.  1501  W.  Washing- 
ton Avenue,  St  Peter  Claver  House,  and 
St.  John  Baptist  Church.  224  North  College 
Avenue,  with  a  total  of  40  pupils  and  40 
tutors. 

The  center  nt  St.  John  Baptist  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  In  that  it  Involved  tutor- 
ing of  second-  through  flfth-graders  In 
reading  only.  This  center  wa.s  sponsored  by 
the  Linden  School  PTA.  and  tutors  were 
honor  students  from  St.  Mary's  Academy  and 
Interested  adults. 

NTNETY     STUDENTS     SIGN     UP 

Interest  appeared  to  be  cn"<*wlng  rapidly  in 
the  program  at  this  point  O'Brien  began 
a  campaign  for  tutors  on  the  Notre  Dame 
campus.  Almost  immediately  he  had  90  stu- 
dents signed  for  the  program  in  addition 
to  tiie  members  of  four  clui>«,  the  Glee  Club, 
Colorado  Club,  CILA  Club,  and  Alpha  Epsllon 
Delta,  a  medical  honorary  fraternity. 

Anne  Lless,  a  St.  Mary's  sophomore  from 
Glenvle^.  111.,  took  charge  of  coordination 
of  the  project  on  the  St  Mary's  campus,  and 
she  signed  up  70  volunteer  tutors. 

In  mld-Januory  a  new  center  was  opened 
at    St.    Paul's   Memorial   Mtehodlst   Church. 


1001  West  Colfax  Avenue,  with  five  puotk. 
This  center  had  40  pupils  when  It  closed  isat 
week. 

The  next  center  to  be  opened,  near  the  eod 
erf  February,  was  at  Lowell  Heights  Churtit 
Tutors  at  this  center  were  members  of  tba 
Oolorado  Club  and  high  school  seniors  from 
8t.  Mary's  Actidemy. 

OtTX     LJU>T     UARCXST 

Opening  in  mld-M.u-ch  were  center*  at 
Olivet  AME  Church.  SIO  West  Monroe  Street, 
and  Our  Lady  of  Hungary  Church.  731  w«at 
Calvert  Street.  The  Our  Lady  center  was  the 
largest  in  operation  this  year,  with  50  pupUs 
tutored  by  the  Notre  Dame  Glee  Club  and  St 
Mary's  College  students. 

The  Glee  Club  took  complete  charge  of  set- 
ting up  the  center  at  Our  Lady  of  Hungary 
Church.  They  found  the  site  and  put  tbe 
machinery  in  motion.  At  the  conclusion  of 
each  tutoring  session,  to  the  delight  of  tbs 
pupils,  the  Glee  Club  members  sang  sevenl 
songs. 

Another  unique  center  was  that  at  Per- 
ley  School.  740  North  Eddy  Street,  at  whidi 
the  30  pupils  were  tutored  during  the  8cho(4 
day.  All  other  centers  operated  In  the  evrfii 
nlng.  Guerdon,  a  counselor  at  Pcrley  School.^ 
arranged  with  the  tutors  to  come  In  during 
child's  free  study  time  of  the  day. 

With  Perley  School  as  the  only  exception, 
the  centers  attempted  to  separate  the  sexM, 
assigning  female  students  to  tutor  the  glrh 
and  male  students  to  tutor  the  boys  At 
Perley,  the  tutors  were  all  members  of  tbs 
National  Federation  of  Catholic  College  Stu- 
dents, a  Notre  Dame  organization. 

BROADWAT     CHURCH     CZNTKR 

The  last  center  to  be  oi>ened  on  April  9, 
was  at  Broadway  Evangelical,  United  Breth-  ' 
ren  Church,  1412  South  Carroll  Street. 

Rules  set  up  for  the  program  required  that 
a  certified  teacher  and  an  adult  representa- 
tive of  the  community  be  present  at  each  cen- 
ter during  tutoring  hours. 

Both  Mrs.  Glaes  and  Mrs  O'Brien  Indicated 
they  feel  a  paid  coordinator  will  be  required 
to  operate  the  program  next  year.  They  said 
they  have  no  funds  with  which  to  hire  a 
coordinator  but  hope  such  funds  will  be 
forthcoming  from  someplace. 

As  the  program  kept  enlarging,  transpor- 
tation of  students  to  the  tutoring  centers 
became  a  nMiJor  problem.  Car  pools  orga- 
nized irr  the  various  neighborhoods  could  no 
longer  handle  the  number  of  students. 

lu  January,  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Payne,  CSC. 
pastor  of  the  Little  Flower  Parish,  donated  a 
used  achoolbus  to  the  group.  After  3 
months'  use  the  bus  became  a  problem  In 
Itself  as  it  was  continually  In  need  of  repairs, 

CASH     DONATB 

Repair  work  and  a  spare  tire  were  paid  for 
and  donated  to  the  group  by  several  clvlo 
leaders.  Mrs  Glaes  contacted  the  Wheela- 
brator  Foundation  In  a  quest  for  funds,  and 
the  foundation  donated  $600  t<3  the  program. 
PTA  groups  and  individuals  donated  an  ad- 
ditional WO. 

On  May  2  the  NSHP  advisers  purchased  a 
used  195«  schoolbus  for  tTW.  Drewrys  Lim- 
ited USA  Inc.  has  agreed  to  pay  the  Insnr- 
nnce  premiums  and^wet  of  licensing  the  bus. 

The  United  Negro  Council  this  year  do- 
nated 30  dictionaries  and  paid  for  Insurance 
on  the  bus. 

The  South  Bend  Community  School  Corp. 
provided  to  the  NSHP  advisers  the  names  of 
pupils  who  have  academic  potential,  but 
were  not  performing  In  a  ratio  equivalent 
with  their  potential.  The  schools  sent  home 
with  these  pupils  Information  for  their  par- 
ents, explaining  the  tutoring  program.  In- 
terested parents  then  contacted  the  advisers. 

The  tutor  for  a  new  child  was  given  Infor- 
mation on  his  pupil  in  advance  by  the  chlldX 
guidance  counselor,  principal,  or  teacher. 


BBOWS    DKnNITX    RESULTS 

Idward  A.  Myers,  principal  of  the  Linden 
^ool.  ecplained  that  the  program  showed 
finite  results  in  the  classroom  already  this 
H^.  The  teachers  reported  that  the  stu- 
^ots  who  were  tutored  showed  more  Inter- 
0(  In  their  schoolwork  after  they  entered 
lb*  program. 

"Often  the  kids  Just  need  a  lltUe  Indi- 
vidual attention,-  said  Myers.  "This  the 
mtors  gave  them." 


*^ 


Agriculture  Records  To  B«  Opened 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CAijroRsn* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25,  1964 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Agri- 
culture Department  has  taken  an  Im- 
portant step  toward  increased  public 
ftccess  to  information  about  its  actions. 
Under  the  Department's  new  procedure, 
comments  filed  on  proposed  changes  in 
regulations  controlling  the  sale  of  many 
food  and  fiber  products  now  will  be  gen- 
erally available  for  public  scrutiny. 

This  step  toward  fuller  public  access  to 
Government  information  was  taken  by 
the  Department  after  editors  and  re- 
porters of  the  Pairchild  Publications 
complained  about  past  secrecy. 

Following  is  the  Department's  an- 
nouncement of  the  new  procedure: 
Agricultural  Record  To  Be  Opened 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  OttIIIc  L.  Freeman 
today  announced  further  steps  to  make  In- 
formation more  readily  available  to  the  press 
and  public  about  views  submitted  to  the 
VS.  Department  of  Agriculture  on  proposed 
changes  in  such  USDA  activities  as  Inspec- 
tion and  grading. 

His  action  reaffirmed  USDA's  policy  of 
making  Information  freely  available  to  the 
public  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

The  new  provisions  were  developed  In  con- 
sultation with  Oongressman  John  E.  Moss. 
chalnnan  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  Infor- 
mation. They  apply  to  all  agencies  of  the 
Department.  They  provide  for  the  first  time 
uniform,  clearly  defined  guidelines  relating 
to  the  availability  of  InformaUon  in  Informal 
rulemaking  proceedings. 

"In  general,  all  views  will  be  made  public 
by  USDA  unless  disclosure  of  essential  busi- 
ness Information  would  seriously  and  ad- 
verselv  ailect  the  person  submitting  them," 
Secretiary  Freeman  said.  "We  believe  that 
these  exceptions  will  not  be  frequent. 

"The  new  guidelines  eliminate  a  'fuzzy 
areji'  on  what  should  and  should  not  be 
made  public  about  these  views,  and  are  de- 
Hgned  to  provide  better  understanding  of 
Department  activities  by  the  general  public 
and  the  Industries  Involved." 

Prior  to  the  action  announced  today,  sub- 
mi.s.slon  of  comments  or  views  by  Interested 
parties  under  the  so-called  riUemaklng  pro- 
cedures was  on  a  basis  that  In  most  instances 
Implied  that  the  views  would  be  held  con- 
fldentlal.  There  was  no  uniform  method 
for  making  this  Information  automatically 
available  to  the  public,  or  for  setting  guide- 
lines for  keeping  the  Information  confi- 
dential when  Justified. 

Under  the  Department's  Informal  rule- 
making, Interested  parties  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  their  views  and  submit  sup- 
porting data  and  information  on  propoeed 
rules  or  changes  In  existing  rules  In  USDA 


programs  relating  to  grades  and  standan^ 
inspection,  and  other  regulatory  matters. 

With  the  action  announced  by  Secretary 
Freeman,  noUces  of  rulemaking  that  invite 
written  views  must  contain  a  statement  ad- 
vising the  public  which  of  these  three  poU- 

cles  apply: 

1.  All  submissions  will  be  available  for 

public  inspection. 

2.  All  submissions  wUl  be  available  for 
public  inspection,  unless  a  person  making 
a  submission  shows  in  writing  that  making 
It  public  would  adversel.  affect  him.  If  his 
request  for  confidential  treatment  is  denied, 
he  may  withdraw  the  submission.  If  his 
request  is  granted,  a  statement  will  be  made 
public  giving  the  basis  for  confidential  treat- 
ment but  without  Identifying  him. 

3.  All  submissions  wUl  be  confidential  be- 
cause the  nature  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
proposed  rule  is  such  that  meaningful  In- 
formation could  not  be  obtained  If  public 
disclosure  would  adversely  affect  the  persons 
submitting  It.  This  policy  may  be  invoked 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Under  Secretary,  or  an  As- 
sistant Secretary. 

Adverse  effects  from  making  public  sub- 
missions might  sometimes  be  anticipated 
as  a  result  of  disclosure  of  trade  secrets, 
processes,  operation,  style  of  work  or  ap- 
paratus; disclosure  of  the  amount  or  source 
of  any  Income,  profits,  losses,  qj  expendi- 
ture; or  exposing  the  person  making  the 
submission  to  substantial  disadvantage  In 
his  business  or  employment. 

Confidential  status  will  not  be  granted 
such  views  in  the  absence  of  a  showing  that 
there  would  be  real  damage  to  the  person 
or  business  firm  from  their  disclosure.  Even 
under  such  exceptions  however,  the  public 
will  have  access  to  the  basis  on  which  con- 
fidential status  was  granted. 


Of  Cars  and  Roads  and  Ante  Excise  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or  MicmoAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3.  1964 

Mr.    CHAMBERLAIN.     Mr.    Speaker, 
soon  we  will  be  asked  to  extend  the  so- 
called  temporary  excise  taxes  l#vled  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war  emergency.     Each 
year  I  have  served  in  Congress  I  have 
supported  efforts  to   reform   the   excise 
tax  structure  which  discriminates  against 
certain  goods  in  favor  of  others.     In  a 
number    of    instances    relief    has    been 
granted.     However,  the  10-percent  rate 
on  passenger  autcanobiles  still  stands  in 
full  force.    President  Jcrfinson  said  yes- 
terday that  he  finds  responsible  changes 
in  the  excise  tax  system  to  be  necessary 
and  desirable  but  he  Insists  such  changes 
should  not  be  made  this  year.    Neverthe- 
less. I  intend  again  this  year  at  the  proper 
time  to  voice  my  objection  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  auto  excise  tax,  beUeving  that 
such  tax  reform  is  long  overdue  with  re- 
spect to  all  the  excises  and  especially  the 
one  placed  upon  the  Nation's  key  con- 
sumer industry.    Consequently  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial which  is  to  appear  in  Ward's  1964 
Automotive  Yearbook,  26th  edlticm.  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Robert  B.  Powers,  publisher, 
wlilch  presents  an  informative  discussion 
of  a  number  of  the  reasons  which  argue 
for  tax  relief  for  the  automobile  buyer. 
The  editorial  follows : 


Or  Cabs  and  Roabs  amb  Auto  Sxcob  Ta 
(By  Robert  B.  Powers) 
The  auto  Industry  In  the  past  year  pro- 
duced and  sold  automobiles  In  sufficient 
numbers  to  create  two  great  years  In  a  row 
and  with  the  1964  models,  to  accelerate  Its 
momentum  toward  a  third  momentous  pro- 
duction year. 

Genertd  prosperity  was  the  sptir.  and  the 
confidence  and  the  drive  of  the  auto  Indus- 
try contributed  mightily  to  the  general  atti- 
tude of  good  times. 

More  and  more  people  became  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  good  things  of  lile  wore  not  re- 
served solely  for  the  rich  and  that  with  plan- 
ning they.  too.  can  enjoy  the  creations  of  an 
Inventive  world. 

The  domestic  "compact"  compacts  had  had 
their  day  and  the  motoring  public  began  to 
take  more  than  casual  Interest  in  elbow 
room,  bucket  seats,  high  performance  en- 
gines, in  automotive  design  and  styling  of 
tJiste  and  distinction. 

Prestige  cars  crept  into  the  automotive 
language  as  they  did  into  price  classes  rang- 
ing from  $2,500  to  112.500. 

The  Industry  brought  luxtiry  features  into 
all  price  cleusses  and  offered  such  a  combina- 
tion of  choices  of  features  that  the  car  buyer 
virtually  could  buy  a  ctistom- fashioned  car 
at  assembly  line  prices. 

America  took  to  the  road  with  the  new  cars 
In  nearly  500  models.  There  was  a  surge  of 
Interest,  too.  In  the  comfort-laden  house  oar 
as  a  leisure-  and  vacation-bent  American 
tocA  to  the  hills,  the  woods,  and  the  seaside. 
The  new  automobUes  had  new  roads  to 
travel  as  the  Nation's  network  of  turnpikes. 
Interstate  Highway  Systems,  and  freeways 
spread  ovn  wider  areas  to  open  up  new 
places  for  easier  communications  and  ex- 
ploration. State  tovu^t  boards  and  ingen- 
ious campaigns  like  that  of  Ethyl  Corp.  and 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute  empha- 
sized the  tonic  ot  motor  outings  f  co'  the  whole 
family  to  faraway  national  porks  and  to 
nearby,  offbeat  places  and  scenes. 

Many  a  one-car  family  found  a  way  to 
become  a  two-car  family  and  many  a  two- 
car  family  found  that  Junior  and  sis  wanted 
ar  special  car  of  their  own  and  wangled  a  way 
to  get  It. 

The  one  increasing  blot  on  the  American 
scene  became  the  mounting  toll  of  highway 
accidents. 

It  Is  something  that  concerned  the  indus- 
try mightily  and  that  has  moved  it  to  par- 
ticipate more  deliberately  tn  vigorously 
promoting  the  use  of  seat  belts,  building 
more  safety  features  Into  their  products, 
encouraging  driver-training  programs,  good 
driver  awards  and  other  safety-serving  ac- 
tlvitfes. 

But  the  problem  Is  complex.  The  auto 
rofid  population  Increases  by  over  2  million 
cars  a  year. 

Of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  auto  accidents 
throughout  the  country,  a  good  many  in- 
volve overage  cars.  These  are  the  6-year- 
plus  old  cars  that  stall  on  the  highways  and 
the  city  streets.  These  are  the  cars  that  are 
poorly  lighted,  have  faulty  brakes,  worn 
tires,  tired  Ignition  systems.  They  are 
piloted  often  by  drivers  more  Interested  In 
keeping  the  car  alive  than  in  paying  atten- 
tion to  their  driving  responsibilities. 

Over  5  million  cars  are  scrapiped  every  year. 
Despite  this  nearly  half  of  the  cars  cm  the 
road  or  something  like  33  million  are  6  years 
old  or  over.  Over  1  million  are  10  years  old 
or  older.  Many  are  unsafe.  They  are  scat- 
tered over  the  roadways  like  a  landmine 
field  awaiting  its  victims. 

The  time  must  come  when  the  6-year-old 
car  or  any  suspect  car  must  go  under  the 
most  rigid  rood  Inspection.  A  car  eventually 
wlU  need  to  have  a  certificate  of  capabUlty 
Just  as  the  applicant  must  have  before  he 
gets  his  driver's  license.  Insurance  com- 
panies may  need  to  set  up  rules  to  assure 
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XhetT  imderwrltlng  »  safe  vehicle.    If  people 
become  unlnatirable,  why  not  old  cars? 

In  Canada,  Wlndaor  police  are  Intensifying 
an  all-out  campal^  to  get  the  Junker  cars 
otr  the  road.  During  a  single  month's  safety 
lane  promotion  170  dangerous  cars  were 
taken  off  the  road.  Similar  plans  get  occa- 
sional attention  In  this  country.  What  U 
needed  Is  a  national  year-round  program. 

Except  for  the  vintage  cars,  few  drivers  by 
choice  keep  their  cars  as  long  as  6  years.  It's 
a  question  of  economics. 

The  average  used  car  over  6  years  old  Is 
rarely  worth  more  than  $200  or  $300.  Fre- 
quently Just  enough  to  serve  as  a  down- 
payment  on  a  slightly  newer  car.  One  that 
hopefully  will  operate  safely  for  a  year  or 
two  before  It.  too,  becomes  a  highway  hazard. 

The  loss  of  the  use  of  even  a  dangerous  car 
Is  short  of  a  calamity  to  the  owner  who  de- 
pends on  It  for  transportation  to  work  To 
many  It  could  be  like  taking  away  the  tool 
whereby  they  earn  their  livelihood  and  fetch 
their  groceries. 

An  administration  now  actively  concerned 
with  poverty  In  our  midst,  might  Ux)k  Into 
ways  of  bringing  a  better  car  Into  the  hands 
of  mllllonrf  of  our  people  who  can't  afford  a 
safer  one. 

The  10-percent  excise  tax  on  the  average 
family  car  Just  about  equals  the  value  of 
the  over-6-year-old  relics  that  stalk  our  roads 
and  highways.  Remove  this  tax  and  you  as- 
sist these  marginal-Income  millions  to  buy 
a  better  used  car. 

Used  cars  obviously  take  their  comparative 
values  from  the  price  of  new  cars.  An  excise 
tax  saving  of  $200  to  $700  on  the  purchase  of 
a  new  car  would  aeon  benefit  the  used-car 
buyer,  enabling  him  to  get  a  better  and  a 
safer  car  for  the  same  money  he  pays  now  for 
the  near  Junker. 

Also.  Instead  of  scrapping  only  5  million 
cars  a  year,  the  total  quickly  could  climb 
to  10  million  or  more  to  make  a  vital  con- 
tribution to  worker  productivity  and  high- 
way safety  and  to  assure  sustained  high  pro- 
duction of  new  motor  vehicles  from  which 
the  Treasury  has  been  profiting  so  hand- 
somely In  the  past  high-production  years. 

Removal  of  the  vinjust  auto  tax  comes  up 
annually  for  congressional  consideration  and 
sympathy  but  somehow  it  never  gets  off 
the  legislative  books. 

The  auto  excise  tax  expires  auanually  on 
June  30.  Why  not  this  time  let  It  remain 
that  way  for  the  good  of  the  economy  and 
particularly  for  that  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion that  could  benefit  the  most  from 
cheaper  cars — new  or  used? 


R.  Paul  Smith 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

/  OF    ICABTXAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18. 1964 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion recently  lost  R.  Paul  Smith,  an  ad- 
mired and  respected  business  executive, 
civic  leader,  and  outstanding  citizen  of 
western  Maryland. 

Prior  to  his  retirement  in  1957,  Mr. 
Smith  had  served  as  president  of  the 
Potomac  Edison  System.  A  native  of 
Frederick  County.  Md.,  and  a  resident  of 
Hagerstown  In  Washington  County  since 
1922,  this  doctor  of  himiane  letters  was 
never  too  busy  with  business  affairs  to 
devote  his  talents  and  energy  to  worth- 
while civic,  charitable,  educational,  and 
religious  endeavors. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  submit  the  obituary  account  of 


this  dlstingiushed  citizen  from  the 
Hagerstown  Morning  Herald  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  May  8  edition  of  the 
Frederick  Post. 

The  obituary  and  editorial  follow: 
IProm  the  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Morning 
Herald.  May  7.  19*41 
R.  Paul  SMrrH  Dos.  75 — Busikess,  Cmc 

Ljeader 
R.  Paul  Smith,  president  of  the  Potomac 
Bdison  System  for  25  years  until  his  retire- 
ment In  1967,  died  Wednesday  In  Washing- 
ton County  Hospital,  aged  75  years. 
He  had  been  ill  about  3  months 
Born  in  Woodsboro.  Frederick  County,  he 
was  the  son  of  the  late  Charles  E.  and  Flor- 
ence Burnetta  Smith. 

He  was  educated  In  Frederick  County  pub- 
lic schols.  Walkersvllle  High  School  and  Blue 
Ridge  College. 

In  1909  he  became  private  secretary  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  Washington,  Fred- 
erick and  Gettysburg  Railway  Co  .  one  of  the 
predecessors  of  the  PoUimac  utility  group 
which  he  later  headed.  He  was  general  agent 
and  later  superintendent  of  gas.  light  and 
power  departments  of  the  Hagerstown  and 
Frederick  Railway  Co.,  in  Frederick,  before 
coming  to  Hagerstown  In  1922  as  general 
manager  of  the  Potomac  Public  Service  Co. 
In  1825  he  w£is  named  vice  president  of 
The  Potomac  Edison  Co.  He  was  named  pres- 
ident of  the  Potomac  Edison  Co.  In  1932.  His 
office  made  him  head  of  all  affiliated  com- 
panies including  Blue  Ridge  Transportation 
Co. 

Locally,  he  held  memhershlp  In  Hagers- 
town Rotary  Club  where  he  amassed  a  record 
of  39  years  perfect  attendance,  Fountain 
Head  Country  Club,  Hagerstown  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Southern  Engineering  Society. 
Christ's  Bvangellcal  and  Reformed  Church 
and  Masonic  Lodge. 

He  was  organizer  and  teacher  of  Clever- 
Smith  Men's  Bible  Clas.s  of  Christ's  Evan- 
gelical and  Reformed  Church  School.  The 
class  bears  his  name  and  that  of  the  late 
Conrad  C.  Clever,  longtime  pastor  of  the 
chtnrch.  Reputed  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
men's  classes  In  the  United  States  It  Is  con- 
sidered the  largest  In  the  denomination. 

For  many  years  Smith  was  a  member  of 
the  Consistory  of  Christ's  Church.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  building  and  finance  com- 
mittees of  the  church  when  it  was  rebuilt  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  $75,000  In  1938.  He  had  han- 
dled every  financial  effort  of  the  church  for 
the  past  30  years. 

Smith  h%ld  memberships  on  the  boards  of 
trustees  of  the  following:  Hood  College, 
Frederick,  president  of  the  board  and  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee;  M&««aJ3utten 
Academy,  Woodstock,  vice  president  of  the 
board  and  chairman  of  the  finance  commit- 
tee; YMCA.  Hagerstown.  president  of  the 
board;  Washington  County  Hospital.  Hagers- 
town, chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
president  of  the  board  and  member  of  the 
finance  committee;  Homewood  Church  Home. 
Hagerstown,  member  of  the  board,  executive 
and  finsuice  committee.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Washing- 
ton County  Council  of  Boy  Scouts. 

He  served  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  the 
foUowlng:  Hagerstown  and  Washington 
Coxinty  Community  Cheat.  National  Mission 
of  the  Reformed  Church.  Washington  County 
Council  of  Christian  Laymen.  Marken  and 
Blelfeld.  Inc.,  of  Frederick.  Mutual  Insur- 
anoe  Co.  cxf  Predwlck.  Francis  Soott  Key 
Hotel  of  Frederick,  and  Union  Manufactur- 
ing Oo.  erf  Frederick.  Instrumental  in  the 
formation  of  the  Community  Chest  here  in 
1043.  he  served  as  Its  first  {H'esldent  and 
WBfl  chainnan  of  its  first  campaign  for  funds. 
He  was  also  a  director  of  Statton  Furni- 
ture Co.  here  and  a  mtnnber  of  the  board  of 
lAnoaster  Theological  Seminary  as  well  as 
a  member  at  the  Maryland  Port  Authority 
Ootnmlaslon  since  it*  Inception  in  1WJ7.  He 
served  on  the  advisory  board  of  Hagerstown 


Junior    College    and    was   a   member   of   the 
finance  committee. 

Smith  was  past  president  of  the  South- 
eastern Eectrlc  Exchange,  past  president  of 
Maryland  Utilities  Association.  Rotary  dis- 
trict governor  and  past  president  of  Hagers- 
town Rotary  Club,  vice  chairman  of  Mary- 
land State  School  Survey  Commission, 
appointed  by  Governor  O'Conner  In  1939 
In  1961  he  was  selected  by  the  alumni  of 
Brldgewater  College,  of  which  Blue  Ridge 
College  is  a  part,  as  the  Alumnus  of  the 
Year 

He  received  an  honori^y  degree  of  I>x-tor 
of  Humane  Letters  from  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College.  Lancaster.  Pa. 

Smith  was  preceded  In  death  by  his  wife, 
Henrietta  F.  Menges  Smith,  of  Menges  Mills! 
Pa  ,  In  December  1963. 

Surviving  are  daughters,  Mrs  Ge<irKe  A. 
Oordes.  Columbus.  Ohio;  Mrs,  Richard  L. 
Harrison.  Hagerstown:  and  Mrs.  H  Clayton 
Moyer,  Waynesboro,  Pa.;  brothers  and  sisters. 
Walter  C.  Smith,  Wotidsboro;  Robert  h. 
Smith.  Frederick;  the  Rev  I>r.  Nevln  E 
Smith,  Hanover,  Pa.;  Stelner  W.  Smith, 
Woodsboro;  Harry  O  Smith.  Mrs  J  William 
Srhworber.  Key  Mar;  and  Mrs.  Ira  G.  Houck. 
Walkersvllle. 

The  body  was  taken  to  the  funeral  home  of 
A  K.  Coffman  where  friends  may  call  after 
7  pm.  Thursday  and  until  noon  Saturday 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  Christ's 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church  Saturday 
at  2  p  m.  with  the  Rev  Lawrence  N  Strunk 
officiating.  There  will  be  no  viewing  of  the 
body  at  the  church.  Burial  will  oe  made  In 
Rest  Haven  Cemetery.  TTie  family  requests 
that  flowers  be  omitted. 


(Prom  the  Frederick  (Md.)  Poet.  May  8,  19641 
R.  Paui.  Smtth 

Frederick  County  and  all  of  western  Mary- 
land have  lost  a  true  friend  and  leader  In 
the  death  on  Wednesday  of  R.  Paul  Smith. 

Mr  Smith  began  his  career  on  his  own.  and 
he  worked  his  way  to  the  top  of  one  of  the 
leading  electric  power  companies  in  the 
country  through  his  diligence.  Ingenuity,  and 
ability. 

He  was  known  In  this  area  for  his  thor- 
ovfghness  as  an  administrator,  and  In  his 
mastery  of  detail.  It  was  under  his  leader- 
ship that  the  power  distribution  system  of 
Potomac  Edison  was  extended  to  every  pos- 
sible customer  In  the  franchise  area  at  a 
time  wh<n  other  privately  owned  companies 
refused  to  accept  naarglnal  and  submarglnc^ 
customers  In  rural  areas.  As  a  result  west- 
em  Maryland  Is  one  of  the  few  agricultural 
areas  of  the  country  where  public  jxawer 
through  REA  was  not  established. 

A  native  of  Frederick  County.  Mr.  Smith 
never  overlooked  his  family  or  oldtlme 
friends  when  he  moved  .from  here  and  ad- 
vanced up  the  ladder  of  success. 

With  his  business  advancement  came  in- 
creasing regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow 
men.  and  his  keen  business  sense  and  inde- 
fatigable spirit  extended  to  his  many  activi- 
ties with  his  church,  civic,  and  educational 
organizations. 

In  all  of  his  multifarious  enterprises,  he 
was  conscientious  and  devoted.  He  was 
widely  admired  and  respected,  and  was  one 
who  could  always  be  counted  on  to  take  the 
lead  for  civic  betterment. 


PcDtafOB  Ceatortliip 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or    KKW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2. 1964 
Mir  LINDSAY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
serting in  the  Appendix  of  the  CoNO««a- 


196J^ 

-TONAL  RBCOKD  an  editorial  that  ap- 
Sed  in  the  New  York  Times  on  Satur- 
5J5^ay  30.  on  the  subject  of  "Pentagon 

^^^e  file  is  getting  quite  bulkly  on  the 
eiibtect  of  management  of  the  news, 
Pentagon  censorship,  and  other  quesUon- 
Ihie  practice*  In  the  Government,  par- 
tteularly  in  the  Pentagon.  The  right  to 
taow  is  a  most  basic  right  and  it  Is  up 
to  the  Congress  to  be  the  continuing 
watchdogs  to  see  to  it  that  the  natural 
tendencies  of  the  Pentagon,  particularly 
In  recent  years,  to  put  restraints  on  the 
rlKht  to  know  does  not  go  unchallenged. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  follows: 
Pkntagon  CK^f8oasHIP 

The  latest  example  of  Pentagon  censorship 
Is  the  refusal  of  the  Army  to  allow  the  publi- 
cation in  a  service  paper  of  an  article  critical 
of  the  new  ROAD  division  ( reorganized  Army 

division).  „  _      ,. 

Ths  article,  by  Lt  Oen.  Garrison  H.  Davld- 
Bon  who  has  Just  retired  as  conunandlng  gen- 
eral of  ths  ist  Army,  has  now  been  published, 
after  his  retirement,  in  an  unofficial  weekly, 
the  Army-Navy-Alr  Force  Journal  and  Reg- 
ister It  cKpreeees  the  thesis  that  the  flexl- 
bliuy  of  the  new  division  has  been  bought 
at  a  price  of  heritage  and  Uadltlon  the  Army 
can  Ul  afford  to  pay.  It  deserved  a  forum  in 
an  oflVcial  Army  pubUcaUon. 

The  incident,  small  In  Itself.  U  sympto- 
matic of  a  tendency  in  the  Pentagon  toward 
a  kind  of  enfcH-ced  conformity  dangerous  to 
sound  strategic  concepts  and  to  professional 
development.  What  has  been  happening  Is 
that  purely  professional  dUcus&lons  and  self- 
crltlclsms  In  offlcial  military  publications 
have  been  so  vetted  by  the  censors  in  the 
Pentagon  that  the«!  pubilcatlons  have  be- 
come more  and  more  lifeless. 

Self -crlUclsm— the  right  to  dlssent^U  the 
strength  of  any  sound  organization.  Its  free 
exercise  wlthlu  the  broadest  limits  Is  vital  to 
progT««.  The  military  profession,  like  all 
other  profeesions.  must  enjoy  thU  right,  lim- 
ited only  by  the  special  requirements  of  dis- 
cipline and  seciirlty,  or  It  will  become  static 
and  stagnant.  If  we  breed  from  present  poli- 
cies future  generations  of  military  yee-mert. 
our  Nation's  security  will  rest  on  sand. 
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Highlightf  of  NASA  Commuiiicatioiii  and 
Electronics  Proframi 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  cAuroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  19€4 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  20,  the  Honorable 
James  E.  Webb,  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, gave  a  brilliant  address,  out- 
lining the  highlights  of  the  NASA  com- 
munications and  electronics  program,  be- 
fore the  Armed  Forces  Communications 
and  Electronics  Association. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  place  this  highly  enlightening  speech 
in  the  CoNGH«ssioNAL  RkcoRD,  for  I  be- 
lieve it  sets  forth  the  vision  and  creattve- 
ncss  of  NASA  in  -meeting  the  challenge 
of  the  future  in  the  fields  of  communica- 
tions and  electronics. 

The  speech  follows: 


HBJHUOHTS    OF   MASA    OOMMTrMlCATIOWS    AND 

^i^acrmoanc*  Paooaaaca 
(Address  by  Jams.  M.  Webb.  Administrator. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration,  befdre   the   Ara»d    Force.   Oom- 
munlcatloos  and   Kectronlcs   AseocUtlon, 
Washington,  DC.  May  30,   19«4) 
With  the  mort  advanced  commercial  sys- 
tem on  earth,  tlie  United  States  U  exohang- 
Ina    (H-eatec    ntimbecs    of    oommodltiee.    In 
tenns  both  oT  products  and   of  Ideas,  than 
any  nation  In  history— and  It  Is  exchanging 
these  products  and  Ideas  In  virtually  every 
corner  of  the  world.     As  a  measure  of  our 
specialization  and  division  of  work,  we  spend 
inore  than  $100  billion  a  year— or  more  than 
a    fifth    of   our    gross    national    product — on 
transportation  alone. 

Also  of  central  Importance  to  our  Na- 
tlon's  commerrlal  activity,  and  to  the  effi- 
ciency and  progress  of  our  economic  life  our 
national  defense,  and  other  Government  ac- 
tivities, is  communications. 

Since  1950,  private  and  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  communications  of  all  types  hare 
more  than  doubled-from  •4.5  billion  in  1950 
to  $11  5  billion  in  1962,  the  most  recent  year 
for  which  figures  are  available^  As  our 
economy  grow,  and  changes  efficient  re- 
source allocation  and  use  makes  for  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  GNP  devoted  to  «)m- 
munlcaUons.  New  processes,  new  markets, 
new  products  and  Increased  turnover  rates 
of  both  inventories  and  working  capital  re- 

^"it^the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, It  has  been  estimated  that 
atKJUt  40  percent  of  our  booster  costs.  70 
percent  of  our  major  spacecraft  dollars,  and 
W  percent  of  our  tracking  and  data  acquisi- 
tion funds  go  into  electronics.  Unfortu- 
nately as  Dr.  Albert  Kelley— known  to  aU  of 
vou— recently  pointed  out  In  this  same  con- 
Lxt,  a  vast  majority  of  our  flight  failure,  not 
to  mention  flight  delays,  arise  from  electronic 
failures.  Succeas  In  this  area  la  obvious  y  a 
major  factor  In  overall  mission  accomplish- 
ment. ,_. 

NASA's  principal  commodity  Is  knowledge, 
and  the  know-how  In  the  use  of  knowledge 
which  we  sometimee  call  technology.  We 
use  thU  knowledge  through  a  vast  network 
of  contracto  with  Industry  to  develop  and 
use  space  systems.  However,  the  agency  also 
performs  a  ao-flce  to  U.S.  commercial  ac- 
tivity by  communicating  knowledge,  and  by 
developing  Improved  ways  of  Increasing  the 
utilization  of  space  technology  generally. 

NASA  has  established  programs  to  make 
available  useful  sclentlflc  and  technological 
knowledge  from  both  its  earth  laboratories 
and  Its  space  exploration  experiments  as  rap- 
Idly  as  possible  to  Interested  segments  of  the 
economy. 

All  of  us  here  today  are  closely  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  communications.  The 
ijroad  outline  of  our  progress  In  space  elec- 
tronics during  the  past  five  and  a  half  years, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  miniaturization 
and  Improved  reliability,  is  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar to  you.  However.  I  think  It  will  be 
worthwhile  to  look  briefly  at  the  space  pro- 
gram and  the  role  that  information  systems, 
and  Bpeclflcally,  electronic  systems,  play. 

To  begin  with,  latmch  vehicles  and  space- 
craft are  controlled,  stablllaed,  guided,  and 
tracked  electronically.  The  spacecraft,  once 
in  orbit,  perform  their  missions  with  elec- 
tronic d'evicea  that  may  be  likened  to  the 
brains,  nerves,  and  senses  of  living  creatiu«s. 
They  gather  scientific  Information,  process 
it  and  transmit  it  back  to  earth  by  electronic 
means.  Our  ground  stations  receive  the  In- 
formation, record  it.  and  analyze  it,  again 
electronically. 

It  can  be  truthf  uUy  said  that  ovir  present 
space  program  could  not  poaslbly  have  been 
accocnpUsbed  without  electronics. 

The  satellite  Is  the  first  truly  unlimited 
tool  In  the  hUtory  of  mankind.    In  the  past. 


there  have  always  been  limitations  of  one 
kind  or  anotlser:  Air,  water,  national  bound- 
aries, fuel  oapacltles.  and  a  host  of  other*. 
With  the  sclentlflc  or  weather  or  oommwnl- 
catlofJs  aateUlte.  all  these  iKnmdarlee  and 
limttattona  dla«pp««r.  Oae  of  tb«  great  tMka 
ahead  Is  to  find  ways  to  uw  this  too  to  serve 
tn^nfc^inri  and  provide  stable  conditions  for 
economic,  social,  and  political  growth. 

Already,  we  are  harvesting  many  benefits 
from  space  technology,  this  new  ablUty  to 
move  outward  from  the  earth,  and  from  lab- 
oratory science  to  exploratory  science.  As 
our  spacecraft  continue  to  take  literally 
thousands  of  synoptic  measurecnenu  of  vari- 
ous phenomena  in  apace,  patterns  are  be- 
ginning to  emerge  that  have  previously  been 
unobtainable  and  unmeasurable. 

For   example,   we   have  been  doing  much 
research  on  the  energy  system  of  the  van. 
and  are  constantly  Increaaing  our  knowledge 
about  the  energy  system  of  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere   and    possible    inter-relatlooa.      As 
Dr.   Homer   NewelL   Aaeodate   Administrator 
for  NASA's  Office  of  Space  Science*  and  Ap- 
pUcation*.  has   pointed  out.   "The   artificial 
earth  satellite  not  only  1*  able  to  extend  the 
observation*  of  the  earth's  atmoei>here  to  it* 
outer  edge*  and  beyond,  but   atoo  permit* 
measurements  to  be  made  over  long  periods 
of  time  and  over  a  wide  range  of  geographi- 
cal position*  •   •   •  the  aateiUte  Is  an  excel- 
lent platform  for  detaUed  study  of  the  geo- 
magnetic field  and  related  phenomena  such 
as   the    radiation   Ijelt,    the   aurora,    the    in- 
fluence of  solar  activity  <mi  the  earth,  hydro- 
magnetic  wave*,  and  tie  ionoBphere." 

With  device*  such  as  our  Orbiting  Solar 
Observatories,  our  Investigators  are  learning 
to  observe  the  electromagnetic  and  particle 
spectra  of  the  sun,  to  mwaure  the  energy 
content  therein,  to  determine  the  altitudes 
at  which  different  wave  length  bands  are  ab- 
sorbed in  the  atmosphere,  and  to  study  the 
manner  in  which  different  particle  compo- 
nents interact  with  the  radiation  belt.  In 
this  way  we  are  determining  thp  driving 
forces  that  give  rise  to  various  weather  phe- 
nomena, atmospheric  circulations,  vEirlatlons 
in  upper  atmospheric  structure,  Ionospheric 
and  magnetic  field  activity,  auroral  displays, 
and  radio  disturbances. 

In  sp«u;e  activity  the  United  States  Is  now 
at  the  midpoint  of  a  10-year  program.  It 
might  be  said,  in  a  sense  not  entirely  fig- 
urative, that  we  have  reached  the  "mld- 
course  maneuver  point."  Just  as  the  Mariner 
II  Venus  flyby  mission  would  have  missed 
by  almost  a  quarter  of  a  miUlon  mUes  ln»tead 
of  coming  within  the  22 ,000- mile  target  area, 
we  can  fall  to  achieve  our  full  potential  if  we 
do  not  seize  every  opportunity  to  correct  our 
course  as  we  go  along. 

It  is  particularly  important  to  avoid  the 
kind  of  mistake  typified  by  the  early  manu- 
factiu-ers  of  autcxnobUee  during  the  period 
when  they  were  stiU  called  -horselees  car- 
riages. These  revoiuttonary  vehicles  con- 
tinued to  be  equipped  with  whip  socket 
long  after  there  had  ceased  to  be  a  practical 
need  for  buggy  whip*. 

As  one  specific  example,  I  might  mention 
the  continuing  need  to  reexamine  our  tradi- 
tional complex  circuitry  arid  closely  scruti- 
nise the  underlying  logic.  In  the  rapidly 
evolving  new  technology  of  eolld-etate  phys- 
ics and  electronics,  we  mu0C  take  cars  that 
we  are  not  being  hindered  by  self-imposed 
limitation*  of  old  circuit  theory  and  wiring 
diagrams. 

We  are  all  weU  aware  that  avaUable  elec- 
tronics equipment  Is  marginal  or  Inadequate 
for  many  current  and  future  sp«u5e  programs. 
The  reaaons  for  this  are  not  hard  to  find. 
Most  of  the  eqtilpment  available  today  stems 
from  commercial  or  miUtary  techncdogy. 
The  requirement*  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed, difficult  MB  they  were  aad  are.  seem 
mild  in  eomparleon  with  those  demanded 
for  long-time  reUable  operation  in  the  severe 
environment  of  space. 
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Inst^ul  of  the  electronics  components  de- 
veloped In  abocwdance  with  present  mllUary 
B^«clflc»tlon«  which  will  operate  with  reli- 
ability at  temperaturea  up  to  166'  Fahren- 
heit, we  need  research  to  get  componenta 
for  future  space  nUsalona  to  withstand 
temperatures  of  even  thousands  of  degrees. 

The  field  of  space  electronics  Is  stUl  very 
new  We  have  no  off-the-shelf  supply  of 
proven  components,  techniques,  and  prac- 
tices that  can  be  used  to  build  increasingly 
complex  operaUonaJ  systems.  Further,  there 
la  small  chance  that  they  will  be  developed 
in  a  natural  evolutionary  prooeefi  Electronic 
components  and  systems  designed  for  e\mce 
represent  a  limited  market  There  Is  often 
no  driving  Incentive  for  Industrial  firms  to 
maXe  the  heavy  Investment  In  research  and 
development    that    Is    required     txi     pn)vlde 

them. 

Missions  now  planned  will  require  trouble- 
free  operation  for  periods  of  2  years  or  longer 
In  the  hostile  space  environment  There  Is 
need  for  research  Into  the  basic  mechanism 
of  electronic  failure.  In  order  to  develop  more 
reliable,  longer  lived  parts.  Also  required  Is 
across-the-board  research  to  qualify  and 
standardize  electronic  components  for  use 
In  present  and  future  space  systems 

To  help  meet  the  needs  and  demands  of 
the  increasingly  difficult  space  missions  of 
the  future.  NASA  Is  taking  steps  to  establish 
an  Electronics  Research  Center  In  greater 
Boston,  to  which  Congress  gave  its  approval 
in  March  This  Center  will  be  responsible  for 
the  important  and  difficult  task  of  coordinat- 
ing electronics  research— as  it  now  exists  In 
Government,  universities,  and  industry— and 
drawing  upon  this  existing  base,  by  dealing 
with  technical  societies,  with  universities 
and  nonprofit  organizations,  with  industry, 
and  with  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  Center  will  provide  a  focal  point  for 
expanding  efforts  of  university  and  nonprofit 
research  organizations  to  get  some  of  the 
best  brains  In  the  Nation  working  on  space 
electronics.  It  will  also  make  use  of  out- 
standing Individuals  throughout  the  Nation 
to  plan  its  program,  and  of  local  universities 
for  consulting  work  and  to  broaden  the  base 
of  education  of  its  scientists  and  engineers. 
Center-Industry  relationships  will  be  es- 
tablished to  help  plan  and  make  research 
requirements  known,  and  it  Is  expected  that 
Industrial  contracts  will  be  let  for  much  of 
the  research  program,  so  that  the  Center's 
In-house  facilities  will  not  have  to  be  un- 
duly large. 

There  will  be  day-to-day  communication 
with  DOD  and  other  laboratories  doing  elec- 
tronics work,  to  make  common  use  of  spe- 
cialized facilities  and  to  avoid  duplication  of 
effort. 

A  highly  Important  aspect  of  the  Elec- 
tronics Research  Center  will  be  its  ability 
to  furnish  consultative  services,  on  request, 
to  the  ongoing  project*.  As  the  Center  grows 
In  facilities  and  personnel,  it  will  undoubt- 
edly place  more  and  more  emphasis  on  elec- 
tronic problem  areas.  The  buildup  of  the 
Center  will  take  place  at  the  most  rapid 
rate  consistent  with  the  development  of  a 
competent,  well -organized  staff  and  effective 
relationships  with  those  having  research 
competence,  in  universities.  In  Industry  and 
In  other  organizations.  We  estimate  that 
it  will  take  4  to  5  years  to  reach  our  present 
goal  of  2.100  people.  Of  these,  about  700 
win  be  In  the  professional  group  of  scientists 
and  engineers. 

If  our  emerging  capabilities  in  space,  and 
the  university  and  Industry  base  on  which 
they  are  buUt,  are  to  yield  the  greatest  bene- 
fits for  our  Nation  and  for  the  world.  It  1b 
essential  to  make  a  breakthrough  In  the  elec- 
tronics area.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
keep  constantly  before  us  the  fact  that  the 
research  and  development  programs  of  Gov- 
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ernment — as  specialized  as  some  parts  of  It 
are — constitutes  a  great  storehouse  of  fresh 
scientific  knowledge  and  technological  know- 
how. 

Both  are  a  national  resource,  paid  for  by 
the  public.  Both  must  be  put  to  the  fullest 
possible  economic  use. 

The  space  program,  operating  as  It  must 
at  th«  leading  edge  of  technology,  offers 
unique  opportunities  for  a  broader  utiliza- 
tion of  new  devices  and  processes,  and  for 
overcoming  the  traditional  lag  In  the  ap- 
plication of  such  advances.  It  Is  the  rule, 
rather  than  the  exception,  that  some  ad- 
vance*, either  in  products  or  In  general 
technological  skill,  are  found  in  almost  every 
aspect  of  the  NASA  program.  But  whether 
arising  from  the  space  effort  or  from  other 
research  efforts,  the  technological  revolution 
of  our  time  Is  the  touchst<Mie  of  continuing 
national  progress  and  the  door  to  a  future 
for  America  that  I  believe  will  dwarf  any- 
thing this  country  hiis  ever  before  experi- 
enced. 

Ralph  Cordlner.  who  retired  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  General  Electric  last  Decem- 
ber, saw  the  portent  and  the  promise  of  the 
new  technology  to  the  Industrial  community 
quite  clearly,  at  a  time  when  our  present 
fast-moving  space  prognun  was — quite  lit- 
erally— scarcely  off  the  ground.  In  a  speech 
delivered  at  the  University  of  California  in 
Los  Angeles  4  years  ago  (May  4.  1960),  Mr. 
Cordlner  said,  and  I  quote 

"The    space    frontier    will    Inevitably     In- 
crease the  scale  of  thinking  and  risk  taking 
by    business.       When    we    are    dealing    with 
space,  we  are  dealing  with  a  technology  that 
requires   a   planetary    sctUe   to   stage   It,   de- 
ades  of  time  to  develop  it.  and  much  bigger 
Investments    to   get   across   the   threshold    of 
economic  return  than  is  customary  In  busl- 
nees    today.     Business    must   now    think    In 
International  terms  and  in  terms  of  the  next 
business  generation.      It  must  step  up  to  the 
big  risks  with  the  same  vision  that  enabled 
an    earlier    generation    of    builders    to    push 
rallrcmd  tracks  out  across  the  wilderness  and 
lay  the  foundations  of  our  modern  economy." 
This  Is  the  challenge  we  face.     The  pros- 
pect   of    pushing    forward    the    frontiers    of 
scientific  discovery,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
knowledge   gained   to  practical   use.  touches 
not    only    our   progress    In    space   but   every 
aspect  of  our  national  life.     The  wisdom  with 
which  we  take  the  necessary  steps  to  develop 
and  use  our  scientific  and  technical  resources 
may    well    determine    our   ability   to   survive 
and  prosper  and  lead 

In  a  call  to  action  and  achievement  in 
space.  President  Johnson  said  not  long  ago: 
"We  are  reaping  a  bountiful  harvest  from 
the  vUlon  of  those  who  urged  that  America 
move  forward  with  vigor  in  the  exploration 
of  space.  Because  of  them  we  shall  live  In 
a  new  and  wonderous  world.  Our  purpose  In 
space  Is  both  realistic  and  responsible — Just 
as  It  is  also  peaceful.  1  call  today  for  our 
Uadlng  space  sclentlsU  and  engineers  to  re- 
dedlcate  their  efforts  to  this  national  pur- 
pose." 

The  President's  call  was  to  all  of  us.  In 
business.  Industry,  Government,  the  uni- 
versity community,  and  all  others  who  are 
participating,  directly  or  Indirectly,  in  the 
national  space  effort. 

In  NASA  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  respond 
With  vision,  creatlveness,  and  enthusiasm. 
At  this  mid-course  maneuver  point  of  the 
present  10- year  program,  electronic  advances 
are  clearly  the  keys  to  the  doors  of  the  fu- 
ture In  the  early  days  of  the  space  age. 
propulsion  problems  were  at  the  center  of 
the  stage.  The  spoUlght  Is  now  and  wUl 
be  for  some  time  to  come  on  the  area  which 
you  have  choaen  for  your  own — electronics. 
I  know  the  performance  will  be  ouUtandlng. 
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Ores oBiui,  Howard  Bertsch,  RecdTM  De- 
piuime«l  of  Afric«ltiire'«  DistinguUhed 

Serrice  Award 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

OF  ORIOOW 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  5,  1964 
Mrs  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
Oregon  Is  proud  of  the  outstanding  rec- 
ord made  by  Howard  Bert^h.  National 
Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, who  has  received  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  Distinguished 

Service  Award.  ,^4„+ 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  urge  his  appoint- 
ment as  National  Administrator  of  FHA^ 
He  has  more  than  Uved  up  to  the  high 
expectations  the  Oregon  delegaUon  had 

for  him. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  RECORD  the  article,  "Howard  Bertsch 
Gets  Coveted  Department  of  Agriculture 
Award."  from  the  May  1964  issue  of  the 
Oregon-Washington  Farmers  Union. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Frcan      Uvb      Oregon-Wa«lilngton      Farmers 
Union) 


Appendix 

Co^ty  supervisor  lor  tHe  Be^et-^ement  Ad- 
ministration m  1934.  Later  ^'^  ^^J^^ 
the  successor  agency,  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
J^n^tratlou.  He  ha«  headed  the  regoD^ 
farmownership  program  for  Oregon,  Wa^h- 
in^n.  Idaho,  and  Alaska.  In  1954  he  left 
FHA  to  serve  for  7  years  In  Iran  as  an  ad- 
vl-=er  m  the  development  of  vUlage,  rural 
credit  and  rural  cooperative  programs  as  a 
member  of  the  Pord  Foundation  and  Agri- 
cultural Bank  of  Iran. 

He  IB  married  to  the  former  Ellen  Fojt.  of 
The  Dallee,  Oreg. 


Effect  on  Panamanian  Workers  of  Elimi- 
natioB  of  Canal  Zone  FadUtiei 
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OF    MISSOUBI    > 
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HOWARD  BIETBCH  Gtth  CovCTn)  Dkpaetment 
or  AoRicm-TTniK  Award 
Howard  Bertsch.  55.  native  of  CorvallU. 
OreK  and  Farmers  Home  Administration  ha- 
tlonai  administrator,  on  May  19  ^ecel^^J^* 
VS  Department  of  Agriculture's  Dlstln- 
PUl&hed  Service  Award— Its  highest  citation- 
Representative  EDrrH  Gri:en  has  announced 
from   Washington.   DC. 

Only  seven  other  USDA  men  this  year  re- 
ceived this  nationwide  recognition,  Repre- 
eentatlve  Omxaf  explained. 

He  received  this  high  award  for  dynamic 
leadership  W  redoubUng  the  Impact  of  the 
Natlon-s  supervised  rural  credit  program  and 
sharply  Increasing  USDA-s  attack  on  rural 
poverty.  Representative  Green  said. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  la  a 
naUonwlde  agency  devoted  to  strengthening 
family  farms  and  rural  communities. 

Under  Bertach's  leadership  the  agency  baa 
increased  the  volume  of  It*  lending  activities 
from  $300  mlUlon  to  WOO  mUUon  a  ye ar^  and 
greatly  Increased  its  support  of  the  family 
farm  agrtculttiral  system. 

tfPn    SERVICES    ADDED 

Several  new  services  have  been  added.  In- 
cluding aaslstance  to  rural  communities  in 
the  development  of  rural  water  supply  syB- 
tejM  and  .peclal  housing  programs  for  senior 
citlaena  In  rural  areas.  During  tiie  pa«t  S 
years  the  volume  of  loans  made  by  the  agency 
in  the  Northwests-Oregon.  Washington  and 
Idaho— has  risen  from  $19  mUUon  to  $47  nall- 
llon  per  year. 

Bertech.  bom  In  Corvallls  In  1909  wafi 
graduated  from  Oregon  State  Unlvenrtty  In 
1931.  The  foUowlng  year  he  obtained  a  mas- 
ter's degree  from  Kansas   6tat«  University. 


Mrs     SULLIVAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 
consistent    policy    of    the    Republic    of 
Panama  to  favor  the  few  over  the  many 
among  its  own  citizens  is  demonstrated 
again  in  Its  callous  disregard  of  the  w^- 
f are  of  the  Panamanian  employees  of  the 
Canal  Zone.     If  it  is  successful  in  per- 
suading this  country  to  close  the  service 
faciliUes  now  operated  by  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  in  the  zone,  a  lew  of 
Panama's  rich  families  will  benefit  while 
thousands  of  the  faithful  and  well-paid 
Panamanian  workers  now  employed  In 
the  zone  will  lose  their  Jobs.     Wage  rates 
In  Panajna  are  extremely  low  by  com- 
parison. ,    .    ii_ 

A  recent  column  by  Colin  Hale  in  the 
Panama  American  of  May  29,  1964.  dis- 
cusses the  impact  of  such  a  step  on  the 
Panamanians  now  employed  in  the  zone, 
and  also  on  the  economy  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama.     As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Panama  Canal  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  I  can.  from  recent  p^- 
sonal  observaUon  of  the  situation  In  the 
zone,  attest  to  the  Justification  for  the 
kind  of  concern  expressed  by  the  colum- 
nist for  this  Panamanian  newspaper  in 
the  following  article: 

(From  the  Panama  American,  Panama  City, 
Republic  of  Panama,  Mar29,  1964) 
Points  To   Ponder 
(By  Colin  Hale) 
It  would  seem  that  Panama's  Chamber  of 
Commerce  wants  to  have  ItjB  cake  and  ©at  it. 
Panama's  two  most  important  alms  In  the 
treaty  negotiations,  according  to  the  cham- 
ber should  be  the  elimination  of  commercial 
and  industrial  activities  in  the  Canal   Zone 
and  preferential  tariff  treatment  for  Pana- 
manian exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  elimination  of  commercial  and  Indus- 
trial activities  m  the  Canal  Zone  has  long 
been  a  Panamanian  ambition  which,  in  due 


course,    may    be    realized,    but    I^-eferentl^ 
UsiSs  for  pLiamanlan  exports  to  the  United 

^L  would  seem  <i^^J^J^^^^^^l 

For  one  thing,  Panama  derives  considerable 

revenue  from  her  own  tariffs  on  1"^%^: 

"T.l  r'.>'Sr.«'on  o<  cnal  ^ne  co™^ 
merclal  and  Industrial  activities,  this  tariff 
Avenue  may  be  expected  to  in^ease  stx^ce 
most  Canal  Zone  imports  are  fre«  of  dut^ 
And  like  much  of  Panama's  imports,  these 
orlelnate  In  the  United  States. 

Naturally,  no  mention  Is  made  m  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  proposal  of  any  c«Te«pond- 
ing  reduction  in  tariffs  on  U.S.  exports  to 
Panama.  Rather,  on  past  performancse,  the 
chamber  would  be  the  first  to  protect  such  a 
move,  particularly  If  It  affected  local  Indus- 

^  Yet  the  chamber  proposes  preferential  U.S 
treatment  for  Panamanian  products  as  a 
means  of  attracting  "many  foreign  mvestors 
with  the  many  benefits  they  would  reap  In 
establishing  plants  In  Panama."  The  bene- 
fits, presumably,  being  Panama's  low«r  wage 
scale  and  the  hopefully  pref(«ntial  tarlfls 
which  would   give   them  an  edge   over  U.S. 

^"^sicrTmove.  it  wovQd  seem,  would  provcdte 
a  storm  of  protests  from  VS.  manufacturers, 
lust  as  proposing  a  reduction  In  Panamanian 
Import  tariffs  would  provoke  a  storm  of  pro- 
tests among  Panamanian  producers. 

It  may  be  that  commercial  and  industrial 
activities  in  the  Canal  Zone  provide  unfair 
competition  for  similar  activities  In  Panama^ 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  eUmlnatlon  of 
these     activities     wlU     mat^lally     benefit 

PELnama.  . 

For  one  thing,  the  wage  stnicttire  In  the 
Canal  Zone,  even  In  the  most  menial  posi- 
tions. Is  considerably  higher  than  that  per- 
taining, even  officially.  In  Panama. 

For  another,  a  considerable  nvmiber  of  em- 
plovees,  not  directly  engaged  tn  actual  serv- 
ice work,  but  in  administering  thoee  services, 
also  will  be  affected  by  elimination  of  the 
Canal  Zone  commercial  and  industrial  ac- 
tivities. 

It  follows  that  many  people,  whose  Incomes 
contribute  substantially  to  Panama's  econ- 
omy, wlU  be  thrown  out  of  work,  with  little. 
If  any.  chance  of  finding  a  similar  j)OBt  at  a 
similar  wage  In  Panama. 

Moreover,  with  the  lower  wage  scale  In 
Panama,  less  money  will  be  Injected  Into  the 
economy  by  those  who  do  manage  to  find 
employment  In  the  Republic.  Others  will 
merely  Join  the  rising  ntmiber  of  unemployed. 
In  other  words,  elimination  of  the  Canal 
Zone  commercial  and  Indtistrlal  activities 
may  benefit  a  few.  but  not  the  masses. 


Reader's  Digest  Attacks  on  Area 
Redeyelopment  Administration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  f 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27, 1964 
Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speaker, 
the  May  1964  issue  of  Reader's  Digest 
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carried  an  article  entitled  "Is  Thla  the 
Way  To  Pl«:ht  the  War  Against  Poverty?" 
written  by  a  Charles  Stevenson.  Con- 
tained In  the  article  were  statements  at- 
tributed by  the  writer  to  a^lcultural 
agrmts  In  Texas  concerning  the  program. 
In  an  effort  to  set  the  record  straight, 
Mr.  John  Hutchinson,  director  of  the 
Texas  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
wrote  to  the  editor  of  Reader's  Digest 
and  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  letter.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  this  letter. 
Texas  A.  &  M.  UNrvKRsrrY, 
Agricitltural   Extension    Service. 

College  Station.  Tex..  May  27.  1964 
Mr.  DeWitt  Wallace, 
Editor,  the  Reader's  Digest, 
Pleasantville,  N.Y. 

Dear    Mr.    Wallace:    For    more    than    30 
years  I  have  been  an  avid  reader  of  Reader's 
Digest.     Ovir  home   library   Includee   a  copy 
of  each  Issue  published  since  1936.     In  addi- 
tion, I  have  admired  the  publication  so  much 
that  I  have  given  subscriptions  of  It  each 
Christmas   to   several    relatives   and    friends. 
My  wife  and  I  are  also  members  of  the  Read- 
er's  Digest   Ctondensed    Book    Club.     I   was. 
therefore,    shocked    and    considerably    disil- 
lusioned to  find  an  erroneoiis  and  mislead- 
ing statement  referring  to  Texas  county  agri- 
cultural  agents   In   the   May    1964   Issue   of 
Reader's  Digest.     Because  I  have  such  a  high 
regard  for  the  publlcatloji  and  for  the  ac- 
<mracy  of  the  Information  contained  in  It   I 
feel   obligated   to  call    thU  erroneous  state- 
ment  to  your  attention.     The  statement   Is 
found  on  page  56  In  the  article  "Is  ThU  the 
Way  To  Plght  the  War  Against  Poverty?"  by 
Charles  Stevenson.     The  statenntent  referred 
to  reads:  "It  Is  IntereeUng  to  note  that  some 
75    Texas    county    agricultural    agents    have 
quit   In   disgust   In   the   last   2   years."     The 
statement  continues,   "Said   one,   'They  are 
using   u»  to  organize  our   community  and 
come  up  with  projects  for  ARA  loans  and 
grants.     I  quit  because  I  couldn't  stomach 
It  any  more'." 

There  Is  no  basis  In  fact  for  the  statement 
that    "some    75    Texas    county    agricultural 
agents  have  quit  In  disgust  In   the  last  2 
years."     The  facta  are   that  during   1962    a 
total  of  16  county  agricultural  agents  were 
separated  from  the   Texas  Agricultural   Ex- 
tension  Service   for  all   reasons.     Of   theee 
.    five  voluntarUy  retired  upon  reaching  retire- 
ment age;   one  was  dismissed  or  reslgnaUon 
was  requested  because  of  unsaUsfactory  job 
performance;    one   resigned   to   pursue   full- 
tUne  graduate  study;   and  nine  resigned  to 
accept  other  employment  or  to  enter  Into 
business  for  themselves.     During  1963  a  total 
of  22  county  agricultural  agents  were  sep- 
arated from  the  Texas  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  for  all  reasons.     Of  theee  6  vol- 
untarUy   reUred    upon    reaching    retirement 
age;  2  were  dismissed  or  resignation  was  re- 
quested  because   of  unsatisfactory  Job  per- 
formance; 2  died  In  office;  1  was  drafted  for 
military  service,   and   12  resigned  to  accept 
other  employment  car  to  enter  Into  business 
for  themselves. 

Most  of  the  county  agricultural  agent*  who 
resigned  to  accept  other  employment  did  so 
because  of  offers  of  significantly  higher 
salaries.  Written  statements  from  many  of 
the  agents  who  resigned  Indicate  specifically 
the  amount  of  salary  Increase  received  and 
are  on  file  In  my  office.  (The  average  Increase 
reported  exceeds  $1,800  annually). 

In  addition  to  the  county  agricultural 
agents  who  were  separated  from  the  Texas 
Agricultural    Extension   Service,    there    were 

IL^I.^^^\'^T^^  agricultural  agents  In 
1962  and  18  In  1963.  These  were  young  men 
Who  typically  had  less  than  3  yeL'  te^re 
and  whoee  major  responsibility  was  directing 
4-H  Club  work  In  theU-  respective  counties^ 
Of   those  separated  during   1962  three   were 


dismissed  or  advised  to  seek  other  employ- 
ment because  of  unsatisfactory  Job  per- 
formance and  14  accepted  other  employment 
at  Increased  salaries.  Of  those  separated 
during  1963.  1  was  dismissed  because  of  un- 
satisfactory Job  performance,  one  was  called 
to  active  military  duty,  1  resigned  to  operate 
the  famUy  farm  during  parents  illness  2  re- 
signed to  pxu^ue  fuU-tlme  graduate  study 
and  15  resigned  to  accept  better  paying  posi- 
tions (primarily  with  industry)  or  to  enter 
business  for  themselves. 

Since  the  specific  2-year  period  referred  to 
In  the  article  was  not  Indicated,  also  I  am  In- 
cluding the  following  breakdown  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  county  agricultural  agents  from 
the  Texas  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
during  1961.  A  total  of  23  county  agricul- 
tural agents  were  separated  during  1961  for 
all  reasons.  Of  these,  3  voluntarily  retired 
upon  reaching  retirement  age.  3  were  dis- 
missed or  resignation  was  requested  because 
of  unsatisfactory  Job  performance.  4  were 
called  to  active  duty  (Berlin  crisis)  and  sub- 
sequently returned  to  their  former  positions 
with  the  Texas  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice Service,  1  was  called  to  active  duty  and 
decided  to  remain  in  military  service,  and  12 
resigned  to  accept  other  employment  or  to 
enter  Into  business  for  themselves. 

The  number  of  county  agricultural  agenU 
and  assistant  county  agricultural  agents  sep- 
arated from  the  Texas  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  on  an  annual  basis  has  not  varied 
significantly  during  the  past  5  years  (1969- 
1964).  ^ 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  facts  (which  are 
completely  documented  and  a  part  of  our 
office  records) .  I  consider  the  statement  "that 
some  75  Texas  county  agricultural  agents 
have  quit  In  disgust"  to  be  grossly  erroneous 
and  In  my  opinion,  quite  Irresponsible  for  a 
national  magazine  such  as  Reader's  Digest 
to  publish.  Most  certainly,  it  could  not  be 
described  as  objecUve  reporting.  Por  theee 
reaaons,  I  request  a  pubUshed  correction  and 
retraction  of  the  statement. 

Insofar  as  I  can  determine,  no  effort  was 
made  by  the  author  of  the  article  or  anyone 
associated  with  your  organization  to  contact 
any  administrative  official  of  Texas  A.  &  M 
University     or     Its     agrlciUttu^     extension 
service  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment regarding  the   personnel   situation      I 
do  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  one  or 
several    former    Texas    county    agricultural 
agents  could  be  located  who  felt  themselves 
sufficiently   aggrieved  to  make   the   kind   of 
statement    ascribed    to    one    In    the    article. 
Tou  recognize  that  employees  who  are  dis- 
missed for   unsatisfactory   Job   performance, 
resign  under  supervisory  pressure  for  below 
standard  Job  performance,  or  for  violations 
of    established    policy    ca-    who    simply    find 
themselves  unsulted  for  the  wwk  often  are 
quick  to  attribute  blame  to  something  other 
than  their  own  Inadequacies.     But  such  an 
attitude  probably  could  be  found  among  a 
few  dissident  former  employees  of  any  siz- 
able   organization    or    industry.     Thla    atti- 
tude, however.  Is  not  prevalent  among  Texas 
coimty  agricultural  agents.     Just  this  week 
Mr.  Thurman  J.  Kennedy,  president  of  the 
Texas   County  Agricultural   Agents   AssocU- 
tlon,  made  the  statement  publicly  that  "the 
morale    among    Texas    county    agriciUtural 
agents  Is  the  highest  I  have  seen  In  my  15 
years  In  the  service." 

The  Inacciu-ate  statements  mentioned  not 
only  are  derogatory  to  the  Texas  agricultural 
extension  service  but  do  grave  Injustice  to 
the  loyal  and  dedicated  county  agricultural 
agents  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  statement  attributed  to  a  former 
Texas  county  agricultural  agent  that  "They 
were  using  us  to  organize  our  communities 
and  come  up  with  projects  for  ARA  loans 
and  grants"  also  Is  Inaccurate.  The  facts 
are  that  since  1948  Texas  county  extension 
agents  have  been  working  with  a  repre- 
senutlve   group  of  voluntary  local   citizens 
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known  as  a  county  program  building  c«« 
mlttee  which  studies  the  county  sUu^" 
and  ong-tlme  trends  to  WentlfyVg^S^^ 
problems  and  opportunities  and  to  San?°* 
carry  out  educational  programs  d^.ic^l^  ** 
facilitate  the  solutlon'^^t^se  J^,^ 
The  relationship  of  the  county  exS^. 
agent*  and  the  county  progr^  "iSm  ^ 
committee  to  the  Area  Rede^w^eS  a^* 
ministration  (ARA)  where  local  ^opie  w^h 
o  qualify  for  ARA  assistance  Is  spelled  om 
in  a  revised  policy  statement  issued  by  th^ 
director  of  the  Texas  Agricultural  ExteLlon 
Service  under  the  date  of  May  6.  1963  rJ,. 
vant  portions  of  this  statement  read  as  fni" 
lows:  "The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (Pubi  r 

I.    1961.   designates   cerUln   counties   in  th» 
fatate   as   'redevelopment  areas'  and    ellirihi. 
under   the   law   to   receive   certain   kinds  of       * 
technical  and  financial   assistance.     Certain 
functions  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  law  were  delegated  to  the  Department 
of    Agriculture.     The   Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  which  according  to  the  memorandum 
of  understanding  between  the  A    &  M   Col 
lege   of  Texas  and   the  U.S.   Department  of 
Agriculture   has   the  responsibility  for  con 
ducting  the  educational  phases  of  such  pro 
grams  as  the  Department  Is  authorized  bv 
law  to  conduct  In  the  State,  was  requested 
by   the  Secretary   of   Agriculture   to  provide 
organizational    and    educational    leadership 
advice,  assistance,  and  Information  to  Indi- 
viduals, committees,  groups,  and  enterprises 
In  rural  redevelopment  areas  regarding  the 
application  of  the  act.     The  extension  serv- 
ice was  also  asked  to  assist  In   the  prepara- 
tion  of  overall  economic  development  pro- 
grams for  designated  rural  areas  where  the 
people  wished  to  quaUfy  for  ARA  assistance." 
The  policy  statement  further  reads,  "Spe- 
cific   project   proposals   for   financial   assUt- 
ance  In  counUea  designated  'redevelopment 
areas'  under  Public  Law  87-27,  shall  be  de- 
veloped and  submitted  only  by  legal  entitles 
such  as  city  councils.  Industrial  foundations 
companies,  or  individual  owners  of  companies 
or  businesses." 

It  Is  my  hope  that  your  response  to  my 
request  for  a  published  retraction  and  cor- 
rection *ill  be  such  that  It  will  reestabUsh 
the  confidence  I  have  always  had  In  the 
Integrity  of  the  Information  contained  In 
your  publication. 

Vety  truly  yours. 

John  E.  Hutchison, 

Director. 

Schweitxer  Basin,  Idaho,  Prorei  Reader's 
Difest  Wronc— No.  2 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

or   IDABO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1,  1964 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  storm 
of  protest  that  the  Reader's  Digest  May 
article  has  stirred  up  In  my  district  is 
still  continuing  as  strong  as  ever.  People 
are  up  in  arms,  not  Just  because  the 
magazine  has  attacked  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Administration,  but  also  because 
they  attacked  the  local  people  who  did 
so  much  to  help  make  the  Schweitzer 
Basin  project  a  success. 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  memorandum 
recently  written  by  Mr.  Jim  Parsons, 
manager  of  the  North  Idaho  Economic 
Development  AaaocUtlon,  Inc.,  which 
helps  set  the  record  straight  about  the 
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t-ckground  of  this  project  which  was 
S!^  distorted  by  the  Reader's  Digest. 
Having  been  clow^ly  associated  with  the 
^  mltv  effort  to  Unprove  Its  winter  econ- 
S'y  t^  ijSSnlty  £  comment  on^  re^ 
^Jt     ReadeVT    Digest     attack     on     ARA     Is 

''Se^'^ny  others.  I  was  chagrined  and 
J^ered^  having  my  hometown  chastised  In 
fKn^  pubUcatlon.  pariJculariy  so  be- 
*  v^  It  U  made  to  appear  that  some  of  us 
^^  the  Federal  Treasury-  and  then  ganged 
S^^  two  struggling  Individuals  U)  run  f  «^ 
out  of  business.  Schweitzer  has  about  700 
sui-kholders.  most  of  them  residents  of  Sand- 
Sit  and  vicinity.  It  Is  ridiculous  to  think 
^,A  tws  many  people  In  a  community  of 
^ntSOoHould  be  induced  to  pari,lclpate 
Tn    a  deXr^  attempt  to  Injure   2   fellow 

"'V^'t^ked    at    considerable    length    on    two 
occalro^  with  Eugene  Methvln.  who  did  t^e 
™.rk    coUectlng    material    for    the   Digest 
STcle     The  point  was  brought  out  that  no 
jy.vernmental  agency  at  any  level  can  be  all 
Ld  or  all  good,  and  that  the  noncontroyer- 
slaT  Schwei?^Basm  project  was  an  excellent 
example   of  the   highest   objectives  of  ARA^ 
The    Goveroment   loan    has   stimulated   the 
area    economy   substantially,    as   you    know. 
Proposed  mvestments  of  private  capital— In- 
formSn  on  most  of  these  is  confldenUal  as 
o7  now-wlU    aggregate    substantially    more 
than  the  total  cost  of  Schweitzer  even  with 
the    proponed    mlUlon-and-a-half-doUar    ex- 

''"Sbj'^tfvT^ortlng  would  »»ave  given  ARA 
credit  for  Its  part  In  what  ha*  and  Is  tAklng 
place  However,  It  obviously  was  the  maga- 
zine's mtent  from  the  start  to  make  a  blanket 
indictment  of  ARA.  It  proceeded  ^  d^tort 
and  twist  the  facts  and.  along  with  omis- 
sions, to  reach  It*  P^^^'^''^^''^_^,l^}'},]X, 
SandpoUit  and  Schweitzer  Basln-although 
tlie  latter  was  not  mentioned  by  name-were 

casualties.  ,        .„  »._.„-, 

The  Digest,  for  example,  refers  to  being 
••showered  with  largess.  Sandpolnt  style.  No 
mention  U  made  of  the  fact  that  the  largess, 
far  from  being  a  handout.  Is  In  the  form  of  a 
loan  which  IB  to  be  repaid.  Nor  did  the 
magazine  so  much  as  hint  at  the  commu- 
nltyTown  contribution.  Entirely  aside  from 
literally  thousands  of  hours  of  volunteer 
time  and  effort,  and  thousands  of  dollars 
spent  by  Individuals  In  preparing  and  cann- 
ing out  the  program,  the  community  Itself 
h!4  to  invest  approximately  $460,000  to  meet 
ARA-8  requirements.  This  Is  largeae— In  a 
community  of  around  5,000? 

The  magazine  makes  the  fiat  statement 
that  "Sandpolnfs  water  supply  wm  con- 
demned by  the  State."  T^"  »»,t  "''•,''°  Tf£ 
ter  what  Interpretation  or  definition  UpUced 
on  the  word  "condemned."  Such  a  statement 
in  a  national  magazine  understandably  re- 
sulted in  considerable  local  concern  and  botn 
the  city  and  health  department  received 
many  calls  from  worried  citizens  about 
whether  or  not  the  city  water  was  fit  to 
drink. 

Sandpolnt  Mayor  Floyd  L.  Gray  points  out 
that  the  Digest's  statement  Is  detrimental  to 
local  efforts  to  attract  new  business  and  in- 
dustry on  the  strength  of  an  ample  supply 
of  pure,  clean  water.  He  Informed  me  today 
that  the  city  attorney  feels  there  Is  groimd 
for  legal  action  and  that  this  may  be  In- 
itiated soon. 

The  point  of  the  Digest  article  Is  pretty 
much  summed  up  In  two  sentences: 

1  "Then,  even  as  they  [Drew  and  Kelly] 
were  preparing  to  open  for  business,  came 
the  cruahUig  blow  •  •  •  the  U.S.  Government 
•  •  •  lent  1346. (X)0  for  construction  of  a  cc«n- 
petlng  Bkl  resort  [Schweitzer)  on  a  nearby 
mountain." 
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2  "Drew  said  to  me.  'It  Isn't  right  for  the 
Oovemment  to  use  our  own  tax  payments  to 
run  us  out  of  busUaess.'  " 

Schweitzer  was  not  conceived  as  a  compet- 
Imr  resort.  Leaving  aside  all  the  innuendos. 
hSf-tj-uths,  and  distortions  of  the  Digest 
article  the  question  bolls  down  to  one  of 
whether  or  not  Drew  and  Kelley  were,  In 
St  in  business.  The  dU-ectors  of  Schweit- 
zer ^categorically  deny  that  they  were^ 

Here  Ui  the  background.  At  midyear  1961, 
there  was  considerable  local  Interest  in  a 
vrtntir  resort  development.  At  Sundance^ 
Drew  and  KeUey  had  a  2-year  lease  from  the 
State  on  the  Baldy  Mountain  Uact.  expiring 
December  1962.  At  Schweitzer.  Dr.  Jack 
?S  and  Grant  Groesbeck,  of  Spokane, 
were  negotiating  for  purchase  of  160  arces  for 
a  lodee  and  lower  lift  terminal  site. 

(nI^-As  late  as  December  1962,  when 
Drew  and  Kelley 'a  State  land  lease  came  up 
for  renewal,  there  was  considerable  feeling 
in  some  local  quarters  that  because  they 
nad  done  practically  nothing  to  that  tlnie. 
they  should  not  be  given  a  renewal  except  on 
condition  that  certain  specific  progress  be 
ojLrried  out  on  a  fixed  schedule.) 

At  midyear  1961.  the  group  of  Sandpolnt 
businessmen  who  had  become  Interested  In  a 
ski  resort  as  a  winter  business  stlmuU^  were 
conunltted  to  neither  project.  Moet  were 
nonsklers.  Insofar  as  site  was  ^^^^^^^^^ 
their  interest  was  In  Whether  or  not  either 
Sundance  or  Schweitzer  had  ^f  P<>^°^^^f;?^ 
major  development  and.  If  both  did,  which 
was  the  better  and  more  promising  of  the 

^"^By  the  end  of  summer  1961.  Fowler  and 
Groeebeck  had  announced  selection  of  Ift 
and  tow  locations  and  necessary  building 
facilities.  Drew  and  Kelley  Ukewlse  were  re- 
^ri,lng  that  they  proposed  to  proceed  at 
SundJice.  The  businessmen's  group  wa^ 
hoUldlng  enthusiasm  for  a  ski  ProJect  and 
had  made  prelUnlnary  inquiry  to  find  out 
about  the  new  ARA  program  and  Its  possible 
Tocal  appUcatlon.  There  was  still  Indecision 
about  the  two  possible  sites. 

Ud  to  this  point.  Drew  had  been  tellUig 
Sandpolnt  people  that  he  had  relatives  and 
connections  in  New  England  prepared  to 
finance  development  at  Sundance.  He  made 
statements  such  as  "they  could  buy  and  sell 

^H^^^er,  on  October  10,  1961,  I  asked  for  a 
special  meetUig  of  the  Sandpolnt  Chamber  of 
commerce  and  Uiterested  persons,  ^h^^^ 
done  at  the  request  of  Drew,  who  said  W^  D^ 
Tenney,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  wanted  ^  meet 
local  pecK>le  and  discuss  plans  for  develop- 
ment of  Sundance  with  them.  Drew  de- 
scribed Tenney  as  a  financier  and  real  estate 
development  executive.  However,  far  from 
being  the  financial  angel  people  were  led  to 
expect,  Tenney  proved  to  be  a  gllb-talklng 
promoter  who  wanted  SandpoUit  to  put  up 
$10,000  which  he  said  he  would  use  for 
"phone  calls  and  plane  trips"  to  raise  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  finance  Sundance. 

An  account  of  this  meetUig  In  the  News- 
BulleUn  of  October  12.  1961.  states:  "Tenney 
has  been  here  several  Umes  to  check  on  the 
Baldy  ski  area.  He  said  his  firm  U  ready 
and  willing  to  undertake  promotion  of  the 

Baldy  ski  project."  

The  afternoon  following  that  special  noon 
chamber  of  commerce  meeting,  three  sep- 
arate checks  on  Tenney  were  InlUated  in 
each  case  the  results  were  the  same.  They 
were  highly  unfavorable. 

On  a  later  occasion  when  Tenney  returned 
to  Sandpolnt  to  secure — or  attempt  to  secure 
funds— from  local  people,  he  paid  his  motel 
bill  with  a  check  which  was  returned.  This 
was  hurriedly  picked  up  by  O.  K.  Ward, 
treasurer  of  the  Sundance  promotion. 

In  any  case,  at  this  point  Sundance  did 
not  have  fUianclng  and  was  not,  in  fact,  in 


business  In  any  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  an 
IdM^  some  tune  after  the  revelation  that 
Tenney  was  a  promoter  only  two  Jumps 
ahe^  of  a  num^r  of  creditors,  the  Drew 
rroup  was  telUng  people  that  financing  was 
Lsured  by  LucUle  Ball's  brother. 

At  no  time  was  there  evidence  of  the  kind 
of  financing  needed  for  a  major  ski  develop- 
ment. Reader's  Digest  says  Drew  and  Kelley 
"twught  a  ski  tow."  I  do  not  know  If  this 
is  true  but  I  did  talk  with  the  salesman  lor 
a  manufacturer  of  T-Bar  lifts.  He  was  t^en 
to  Sundance  by  Drew's  group  and  gave  them 
his  sales  talk.  They  agreed  to  P^^cha^e  the 
tow  from  hUn-but  on  condition  that  he 
raise  the  money  to  pay  for  It. 

S^n  after  the  meeting  at  which  Tenney 
appeared,   the   businessmen's   group   decided 
that  it  was  in  the  community's  best  Interest 
to  get  an   Unpartlal   expert  opinion    on    the 
two  proposed  sites.     Nelson  Bennett,  a  na- 
tionally known  consultant  who  had   helped 
develop  such  areas  as  the  1960  Squaw  Valley 
Olympics  site,  was  employed.     Funds  to  pay 
his   fee  and  expenses  were  voluntarUy   con- 
tributed bv  the  businessmen.     It  was  agreed 
that  the  representatives  of  the  two  proposed 
sites  would  not  be  asked  to  contribute— and 
in  fact   an  offer  of  the  help  from  Fowler  and 
Groesbeck   was   declined.     Mr.    Bennett  was 
further  acceptable  as   a  consultant  because 
he  had  never  been  In  the  Sandpolnt  area  and 
knew  no  one  here. 

The  businessmen  agreed  that  Bennetts 
time  should  be  allotted  equaUy  to  Fowler 
and  Groesbeck  to  take  Mm  to  Schweitzer  and 
to  Drew  and  Kelley  to  take  hUn  to  Sundance. 
In  each  Instance  the  developers  were  free  to 
do  a  selling  Job  on  Bermett  and  to  show  and 
teU  him  anything  they  wished  about  their 
areas  with  no  restrictions.  Both  sites  thus 
had  equal  opportunity  for  competent  expert 
appraisal  without  cost. 

Bennett's  report  was  made  available  to  the 
businessmen  the  last  of  October  and  was 
published  In  full,  along  with  scMne  of  his 
oral  comments,  on  November  2.  1961. 

This  report  was  favorable  to  Schweitzer 
Basin.  It  cited  several  majcw  drawbacks  of 
the  Sundance  location. 

Drew  and  Kelley  may  have  anticipated  this. 
because  a  day  earlier— on  November  1,  1961— 
they  announced  In  a  story  Ui  the  Spokane 
Cbronlcle  that  they  planned  to  proceed  with 
Sundance  development.  Again,  at  this 
point,  neither  site  was  In  buslnees. 

The  businessmen  concerned  with  a  s(ki 
project  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  have  Im- 
mediate effect  on  the  winter  economy  felt 
there  was  no  choice  in  view  of  Bennett  s 
report  except  to  concentrate  efforts  on 
Schweitzer.  They  Invited  Drew  and  Kelley  to 
p€u-tlclpate. 

An  Informal  organization  called  the  Bon- 
ner County  economic  task  force  was  formed 
to  raise  local  fvmds  and  go  ahead  with  plans 
for  the  project.  Application  was  made  for 
an  ABA  loan.  On  April  26.  1962,  approv-al  of 
the  project  was  announced  In  Washington 
by  ARA. 

Thus,  with  assurance  of  the  Federal  loan — 
not  handout— and  with  the  community's 
eqvUty  being  raised.  Schweitzer  Basin  was 
realized.  This  is  the  Ume  when  Reader's 
Digest  states  Sundance  "w«-e  preparing  to 
open  for  busUiees,"  had  a  "nine-room  base 
lodge  underway."  had  "bought  a  ski  tow' 
and  that  Drew  and  Kelley  had  "poured  In  un- 
oovmted  thousands  of  hours  of  labor,  pliis 
more  than  $60,000  In  cash." 

The  truth  Is  that  on  June  28.  196,^ — ^ 
months  and  2  days  after  ARA  approval  of 
the  Schweitzer  loan— the  Sandpolnt  News- 
BiUletln  published  two  front  page  photos  of 
the  Sundance  site.  Some  clearing  of  trees 
can  be  seen— but  nowhere  Is  there  evidence 
of  start  of  a  lodge  or  the  expenditure  of  a 
subetantlal  sum  of  cash.     I  thUik  you  also 
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are  aware  that  In  Sandpolnt  the  people  who 
have  done  business  with  Drew  and  Kelley  In 
their  logging  activities  are  Just  about  unani- 
mous in  believing  that  a  $50,000  Investment 
by  them  was  an  UnposslbUlty. 

The  Reader's  Digest  shed  some  crocodile 
tears  over  the  fact  that  work  done  by  the 
city  on  the  Schweitzer  Basin  road  was  a  blow 
to  Drew  and  Kelley.  The  magazine  again  told 
only  a  half-truth  in  stating  that  "the  Sand- 
polnt City  Council  was  prevailed  upon  to  con- 
tribute $32,000  toward  building  a  road  Into 
the  new  ski  area." 

The  whole  truth  is  that  while  the  3  2  miles 
of  road  built  by  the  city  became  a  part  of  the 
Schweitzer  access  road.  It  Wiis  built  because 
the  city  had  to  complete  a  watershed  logging 
contract  with  the  State  of  Idaho.  Nor  was 
there  any  mention  of  the  fact  that  this  so- 
called  contribution  has  returned  more  than 
$36,000  In  stumpage  receipts  to  the  city  to 
date. 

If  the  magazine  had  not  deliberately 
twisted  facta  to  suit  Its  purposes.  It  might 
have  in  fairness  pointed  out  that  the  city 
also  gave  Drew  and  Kelley  a  road  break. 

Tlie  city  owns  the  top  of  Baldy  Mountain. 
When  Drew  and  Kelley  built  a  road  to  the 
radio  relay  tower  for  the  Forest  Service,  the 
city  gave  a  right-of-way  without  cost  across 
its  land.  This  was  done  primarily  to  help  the 
pair  get  an  access  road  to  the  Suiidjuice  site 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  them. 

Nor  did  the  Digest  seem  to  think  a  fair  and 
objective  report  would  have  dictated  men- 
tioning that  Drew  and  Kelley  were  not  put  to 
the  expense  of  building  other  portions  of  the 
road  specifically  to  gain  access  to  Sundance. 
Much  of  It  was  built  by  the  public  In  the 
manner  In  which  logging  roads  on  public- 
owned  lands  normally  are  constructed — by 
deducting  road  costs  from  stumpage.  In  this 
case,  this  cost  was  borne  by  the  public  over  a 
period  of  several  years  during  which  Efrew 
and  Kelley  logged  State  timber  sales  for  Dia- 
mond National  and  the  former  Ralph  Spring 
lumber  mill  and  one  small  pole  sale  In  their 
own  name. 

This  was  legal,  normal  procedure  In  every 
sense,  and  so  far  as  is  known,  no  one  ever  be- 
grudged this  assistance  to  Drew  and  Kelley  in 
their  efforU  to  develop  Sundance.  Reader's 
Digest  conveniently  forgot  aU  this,  however, 
while  holding  up  Its  hands  in  horror  because 
the  city  deducted  road  costs  from  stumpage 
It  sold  in  the  same  fashion.    It  seems  to  have 

been  a  case  of  whose  ox  was  being  gored 

that  of  2  men  on  one  hand  or  some  700  peo- 
ple and  a  community's  depressed  economy  on 
the  other. 

I  feel  sure  impartial  investigation  of  what 
has  taken  place  In  Sandpolnt  the  past  winter, 
and  what  Is  scheduled  for  the  future,  all 
stemming  from  Schweitzer  Basin,  would  con- 
vince anyone  of  the  soundness  of  the  AHA 
program  as  it  waa  appUed  In  this  Instance. 
I  cannot  help  refrain  from  pointing  out  that 
the  returns  in  terms  of  general  welfare  im- 
proved economy,  and  high  public  moraJe  to 
American  citizens  U  Immeasurably  more 
than  Uncle  Sam  has  obtained  from  expendi- 
tures vasUy  greater  In  many  other  parts  of 
the  globe.     And  we  expect  to  pay  him  back 


sary  of  Waslilngton  reporting  and  news 
analysis  by  Joseph  McCaffrey.  This  dis- 
tinguished newsman  and  commentator 
got  his  nrst  such  assignment  on  June  6. 
1944,  the  day  of  the  Normandy  invasion. 

Since  that  time  Joseph  McCaffrey  has 
dlstingxilshed  himself  and  the  news  media 
he  has  served  by  reporting  government- 
related  events  and  developments  with 
clarity  and  accuracy.  His  repuution  has 
earned  him  a  valuable  position  in  the 
Nations  Capital,  and  many  Members  of 
Congress  a.s  well  as  other  government 
officials  and  Interested  private  citizens 
rely  upon  his  reporting. 

Joseph  McCaffrey  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  high  sense  of  ethics  and  impartial 
presentation  of  the  news.  His  efforts  are 
appreciated  by  not  only  those  v/hose  ac- 
tions he  reports,  but  tho.se  dependent 
upon  honest  appraisal  of  the  Nation's 
affairs. 


June  s 


Tax  Reform  Under  the  Alliajice  for 
Progress 


Joieph  McCafrey't  20  Yeari  of 
Washington  Reportiiig 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2, 1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, tomorrow  marks  the  20th  anniver- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1964 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  conspic- 
uous success  Is  being  achieved  in  the 
field  of  tax  reform  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Despite  the  fact  that  tax  re- 
form is  one  of  the  most  difficult  reforms 
confronting  any  democratic  society, 
11  countries  In  Latin  America  have  Ini- 
tiated structural  tax  reform  programs 
under  the  Alliance.  This  is  a  striking  ac- 
complishment, and  a  tribute  to  aU  those 
In  Latin  America  and  in  our  own  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  in  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  who  are  working 
with  such  dedication  to  achieve  the  basic 
reforms  called  for  by  the  Alliance. 

The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment of  the  Department  of  State  has 
been  devoting  increasing  attention  to 
tax  reform,  and  to  improvements  In  tax 
administration.  Very  significant  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  cooperation  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  exempli- 
fying the  new  approach  to  programs  of 
foreign  aid  under  the  able  leadership  of 
David  Bell. 

I  would  like  to  Include  at  this  point 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment on  the  assistance  being  given  by 
AID  to  Latin  America  in  the  field  of  tax 
administration : 

U.S.  Helps  With  Tax  Reform  in  Latin 
Amekica 
To  assist  the  Latin  American  countries  In 
their  efforts  to  Improve  tax  administration. 
AID  enlisted  the  resources  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  which  culminated  In  a 
working  agreement  for  cooperative  endeavor 
signed  May  28.  19«3.  IRS  has  developed  a 
roster  of  some  350  employees  available  for 
service  In  Latin  America.  A  Latin  American 
Assistance  Reserve  of  trained  tax  men  to  be 
immediately  responsive  to  requests  from 
LaUn  America  has  been  established  Of  the 
some  24  IRS  officials  In  the  first  group  which 
completed  training  in  December  1963.  18  have 
been  or  are  In  process  of  being  assigned  to 
duty  In  or  for  Latin  America.    Six  more  are 


expected  to  be  assigned  before  the  end  oc  *-_ 
oal  year  1964.  A  tralnln»  program  for  T^ 
end  group  of  some  18  men  was  started  pyjiT* 
•ry  17.  1964.  IBa  ha-  al«>  estabSSi 
working  relaUonahlps  with  SUte  and  1^ 
Jurisdictions,  for  speclalisU  In  such  fleldTT. 
sales  and  property  taxes  " 

During  fiscal  year  1964.  IRS  will  have  nro- 
vlded  the  advisory  services  of  at  least  m 
long-term  and  23  short-term  advise™ 
through  the  AID  mlslsons  in  lo  uun' 
American  countf-ies— Chile.  Colombia  BcusZ 
dor.  Panama.  Peru.  Nicaragua.  Guatemala. 
Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  Venezuela  In  proT 
pect.  within  the  next  three  to  four  months" 
are  siu-veys  for  four  other  countries— El  Sal ' 
vador.   Uruguay.  Bolivia   and  Paraguay 

The  general  pattern  of  operation  is  to  re 
spond  to  a  request  for  technical  assistance 
by  sending  a  two  or  three  man  team  to 
Identify  needs,  and  to  follow  the  survey  with 
a  group  of  tax  technicians  who  can  asslrt 
in  developing  and  installing  the  recom- 
mended improvements  and  tralnlnE  local 
personnel.  ^^ 

Three  examples  will  Illustrate  the  appnmch 
In  one.  two  short-term  IRS  reprewsntattves 
conducted  a  tax  administration  sur^ev  in 
Penj.  which  led  to.  among  other  things'  the 
nationalization  of  the  collection  office  (pre- 
viously a  collecUon  agency  for  about  a  half- 
century  managed  by  a  consortium  of  private 
banks):  the  creation  of  an  office  to  coordi- 
nate tax  reform  efforts;  and  the  Initiation  of 
a  tax  personnel  training  program.  As  a 
followup  to  this  short-term  mission  an  1R3 
long-term  assistance  team  has  been  sent  to 
and  U  operating  in.  the  country 

Chile  U  an  IllustraUon  of  a  more  advanced 
program.  After  an  initial  survey  in  1961  a 
tax  modernization  project  was  develcK>ed  with 
the  collaboration  of  the  U.S.  Internal  Reve- 
nue  Service. 

A  tax  training  center  was  established  To 
date,  over  850  employees  of  the  ChUean  In- 
ternal Tax  Service  have  been  trained  in  tax 
administration  procedures,  as  well  as  go<xl 
management.  A  tax  Investigation  division 
was  oragnlzed  to  seek  out  and  prepare  cases 
for  the  prosecution  of  tax  evasion  and  fraud 
This  division  has  secured  four  indictments' 
one  of  which  has  resulted  In  one  fraud  de- 
fendant having  become  a  fugitive  from  jus- 
tice, when  he  was  ordered  recommitted  to  lall 
pending  trial.  A  special  effort  U  also  \inder- 
way  to  collect  delinquent  accounts. 

During  the  first  half  of  1983,  the  Increased 
Chilean  tax  revenues,  of  some  23  percent 
above  the  first  half  of  1962  (after  the  effects 
of  inflation  and  growth  on  the  tax  base  were 
discounted),  have  been  attributed  to  the 
Improvements  in  tax  adminUtratlon  For 
fiscal  year  1964.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
Improvements  in  tax  administration,  to- 
gether with  the  specla^effort  to  collect  de- 
linquent taxes,  will  produce  some  70  million 
escudos  ($23  mlUion  at  the  free  market  rate- 
$35  million  at  the  controlled  rate). 

In  Colombia,  the  AID  mission  has  Inau- 
gvu-ated  a  technical  assistance  program  in 
UuL  administration  under  which  VS.  Internal 
Revenue  speclalisU  work  directly  with 
counterparts  in  the  Colombian  Ministry  of 
Finance  to  improve  administraUve  pro- 
cedures in  the  collection  of  taxes.  Estimates 
are  that  some  40  percent  of  the  taxable  In- 
come is  not  being  reported.  A  sharp  in- 
crease in  Colombian  tax  revenue  is  consid- 
ered a  high  priority  activity  in  order  to  close 
the  national  inflationary  deficit  and  finance 
development  program. 

This  AID  supported  program  has  achieved 
tangible  results  in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time.  The  Colombian  Oovernment  estab- 
lished a  tax  improvement  office  In  the  Min- 
istry of  Finance  headed  by  the  director  of 
the  Ministry.  This  office  initiated  a  program 
to  collect  delinquent  taxes  by  hiring  a  special 
collection  force  of  50  officers  and  conducting 
a  publicity  campaign  to  advise  taxpayers  of 
a  new  strong  effort  to  collect  taxes.     Delin- 
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ouent  oollecUon,  as  a  result,  has  been  run- 
^.«»  between  three  and  four  times  more  this 
"i^S^alu-t.  The  Ministry  has  also  instl- 
m?^  an  automatic  data  processing  system 
JTTv,  promises  to  improve  tremendously  the 
S':SiS?S^"  on  ca^bility  for  dealing  wl«i 
SSaJers  who  faU  to  file  returns.  The  Co- 
wman oovernment  has  also,  by  decree. 
':Zpr^  new  tax  legislation  including  taxes 
on  gasoline,  sales  and  a  surcharge  on  the  in- 
come tax)  and  a  withholding  tax  system  to 
brma\^rated  next  year.  An  amount  of 
5  mimon  pesos  (US$600,000)  has  been  allo- 
caS  in  thTbudget  for  a  strong  enforcement 
propr:tm.  ^^^^^^^^_ 
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CODE    or    LAWS    OW    THE    UNITED    STATES 

TITLE  44    Section    181    Congressional 
record;    arrangement,  style,   contents 
AND   INDEXES.— The  Joint  committee  on 
Printing  shall   have   control    of   the   ar- 
rangement   and   style    of    the    Congres- 
sional RECORD,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk   and  shall  provide  for  the  publlca- 
ison'of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
RECORD  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of    Congress    and    at    the    close    thereof 
Man    12.  1895.  c.  23.  5  13.  28  Stat.  603  ) 
Title  44.  Section    182b.  Same;    iLLrs- 
1  rations,  maps,  diagrams  --No  maps,  dia- 
grams or  illustrations  may  be  Inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     '  June  20, 
1936,  c    630.  5  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and   delivery   of  the   Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,   Representatives,   and    Delegates    Is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1  Arrangement  of  the  daily  «ccord .—The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows;  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
fea.sible.  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
PhrUl  follow;  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
allernatlon  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules 

2  Type  and  style -The  Public  Printer  sl^Ul 
print  the  report  of  the  pr<x:eedlng8  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tive.^ as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7 1;^ -point  type, 
and  all   matter  Included   in   the  remarks  or 
.speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6'2-polnt 
tvpe     and   all    rollcalls   shall    be    printed    in 
6-point   type.     No   italic   or   black    type   nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used   for  emphasis  or  prominence;    nor   will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted      These  re- 
strictions do  Bot  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
auotations  from  historical,   official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3  Return  of  moniiscrtpf .— When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  rev-lslon  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  is - 
.sued  on  the  following  morning:  and  if  al  01 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 


4  TabtOar  matter.— The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  -tatement*  to  be 
oubllshed  in  the  RECoan  shall  be  in  the 
band.  ^  the  public  Printer  not  later  than 
?o^clock  pm..  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6  Proof  furnished. -Proofs  of  "l^ve  to 
print"  and  Advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
wiU  S  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
Dosslble  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
^^fcati^n  of  the  regular  Proceeding  o^ 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  m 
the  RECORD  style  of  type,  and  "ot  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6  Notation  of  withheld  remarks.-U  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings  the 
Public  printer  will  Insert  the  words  Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 


mlttee).  His  remarks  wlU  appear  bereaf'^r 
in  the  Appendix.-  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7    Thirty-day    hmtf.-The    Public    Printer 
shall     not    publish     in     the     Congressional 
REcoKD  any  speech  or  extension  of  remar^ 
which   has  been   withheld   for  a   period   ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
n7nrlntlnK  was  authorized:  Prortded,  That 
a?the  expfraTlon  of  each  session  of  Congress 
tie  Ume  umlt  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
xmless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee^ 
8    Correcfrons.-The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
rner  each  daily  publication  is  l^s^^ed.  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Proinded.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee, 
Proiided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall   be  entitled  to   make  more   than 
one  revision.    Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  atid  shall 
not    include    deletions    of    correct    niatenal. 
substitutions  for  correct  material,   or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter, 

9  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  P'-eviously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  >lppendii  fo  dotJy  Kccord.— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  Proceed- 
ings the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Prorided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  Shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House. 
BO  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 


tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 

'"S'  mle  lOiaU  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  -because  of  volume  or  equipment 
Umftationa,  which  shall  be  Panted  ImmedU 
atelv  following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  /he  Offlclal^Reporters  In  tt^e  next^ue  of 
the  congressional  Recoed,  nor  to  Rkords 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 

""^l^'ittimate  of  cost.-No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  In  »°y  °f«  ^^^^^ 
may  be  printed  In  the  CoNGRissioifAL  RK^^° 
SI  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend  hU  remarks   unless   the  manuscript   Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  ^^  wrltlx^  f  rom 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  01 
publSlng  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cc«t 
Lust   be   announced  by  the  Jf^f  J*.'   ^J^^ 
such  leave  is  requested;  b^th^.,^*  !jf" 
not    aoDly    to    excerpts   from    letters,    teie 
graU^  or  articles  presented   in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legls- 
Tatures  addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
Lnd  the  members  of  his  Cabinet^  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress^  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation    ^^y^^^J"^^}^^ 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as 'a  single  extension  and  the  two-pa^-^e 
shall  apply    The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
fo  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter    submitted    for    the    Co'^oKEsaioNAL 
RECORD   which    is    in   contravention    of    this 

^''[2^om''ciaZ  Keporters.-The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
sulSe^^ference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO    THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
Sut  ^Wwhen  the  sanje  shall  be  accompa- 
X  by'an  estimate  ^rom  the  PubUc^n^r 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.     Any  execu 
tfv?depar?ment,  bureau,  ^^oard  or  ind^nd 
ent  office  of  the  Government  ^^^'^'"^^  "^ 
ports  or  documents  in  response  to  iJ^q^^^es 
from    Congress    shall    submit   therewith    an 
lstSia?e  of  the  probable  cost  of  p^tlng  the 
usual  number.     Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
^atrng  to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
diuments    not    exceeding    60    pages     (US. 
r'r.Hp    title  44    sec.   140,  p.  1938). 
""^solutlons'for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
nreVented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
rmmilately    to    the    Commit^    on    Hou 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Represente- 
tives  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admln- 
rat?on  of  the  Senate,  who.  In  mak^^ng/he  r 
report,  shall   give  the  Probable   cost  of   the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
Plnt^  before'  such  committee  ^^s  ^ported 
\^U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937), 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 

senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
wht  have  Changed  their  residences  wUl  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Rkokd. 

RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPrTOL 

An  office  for  the  Co"°'^'°'*";^'f °f°: 
with  Mr  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge,  Is  lo- 
St«l  in  rooL  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
derf will  be  received  for  Bubscrlptiona  ^  the 
Record  at  $150  per  month  or  for  single 
JopieTat  1  cent  fSr  eight  pages  (minimum 
charw  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
ber J^f  Congress 'to  P^^^'^ZTJ"^^ 
the  RECORD  should  be  processed  through  this 

office. 
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SENATORS  WITH  RESIDENCES 
IN  WASHINGTON 

OmcE  Address:   Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  DC. 

(Streets  northwest  unlesa  otherwise  stated] 

Aiken,  George  D..  Vt 

AUott,  Gordon,  Colo 

Anderson,      Clinton     P..      6  Wesley  Circle 

N.    Mex. 

Bartlett,  E.  L..  AZa^fca 

Bayh,  Birch  E.,  Ind 

Bean,  J.  Glenn,  Md 

Bennett,  Wallace  F.,  Utah... 

Bible,   Alan.   Nev 

Boggs.  J.  Caleb,  Del 

Brewster,  Daniel  B.,  Md 1327  33d  St. 

Burdick,       Quentln      N., 
N.   Dak. 

Byrd,  Harry  Flood,  Va The  Shoreham 

Byrd.  Robert  C,  1^.  Va 

Cannon,  Howard  W.,  Nev.. 

Carlson.  Frank,  Kans Sheraton-Park 

Case.  Clifford  P.,  N.J 

C  hurch.  Prank,  Idaho 

Clark,  Joseph  S..  Pa 

Cooper.  John  Sherman,  JTy. 

Cotton.   Norrls.   N.H 

CurUs.  Carl  T.,  Nebr 

Dirksen.  Everett  M.,  lU 

Dodd,  Thomas  J.,  Conn 

Domlnlck.  Peter  H.,  Colo 

Douglas,  Paul  H..  Ill 

Eastland,  James  O.,  Afi5.»._.5101  Macomb  St. 
Edmondson,    J.    Howard 
Okla. 

EUender,  Allen  J  .  La 

Engle,  Clalr.  Calif 

Ervln.  Sam  J..  Jr.,  N.C 

Fong,  Hiram  L.,  Hawaii 5519  Uppingham 

St..  Chevy  Chase, 
Md. 

Pulbrlght,  J,  W.,  Ark 

Ooldwater.  Barry.  Ariz 

Gore,  Albert.  Tenn 

Gruenlng.  Ernest.  Alaska.. 

Hart.  Philip  A..  Mich 

Ilartke,  Vance.  Ind 

Hayden.  Carl.  Am 

Hlckenlooper,  Bourke   B.,     5511  Cedar  Park- 
^°"'<'-  way,  Chevy  Chase 

Md. 

Hin,  Ll.ster,  Ala 

Holland.  Spessard  £..  fia.. Sheraton-Park 
Hruska.  Roman  L..  Nebr.. 
Humphrey.    Hubert    H., 

Minn. 
Iiiouye.  Daniel  K..  Hawaii.. 
Jackson.  Henry  M.,  Wash. 

Javlts.  Jacob  K  .  N.Y 

Johnston,  Olln  D..  S  C 

Jordan,  B.  Everett.  JVC 

Jordan.  Len  B  .  Idaho 

Keating.  Kenneth  B,.  AT. y ..2809  Dumbaru  n 

Ave. 
Kennedy.  Edward  M..  Mass. 
Kuchel.  Tljomas  H..  Calif.. 
I.au.sche.  Prank  J..  Ohio. 
Long.  Edward  V.,  Mo. 

lone;,  Russell  B.,  La 

McCarthy.     Eugene    J..        5916  Bradiey 
•'^'''''^  Blvcl  .  Bethesda. 

Md. 
McClellan.  John  L  .  Ark.. 

McGee.  Gale  W  .  Wyo I 

McGovern.  George.  S  Dak' 
Mclntyre.  Thomas  J.,  N.H. 
McN'amara.  Pat,   Mich 

M^nuson.    Warren    G,       The  Shoreham 

Welsh 
Maii.sflpid.  Mike.  Mont 
TIechcm.  Edwin  L  .  N  Mex' 

Metcalf    Lee.  Mont :453  First  St   SE 

Ma,er.  Jaek  R  ,  lotca 5417Klrkwuod 

«  T  ,  ^  •  Bethesda.  Md 

Monronpy.     A      S.     Mike  "«.  mu 

Okla. 

Morfo^'^'lt^"^-  °"'^^ ^OOO  Mass  Ave. 

Morton,  Thruston  B  ,  Ky 

Moss.  Frank  E  .  Utah.. 

^rundt.  Karl  E..  S.  Dak.'.::i22  Schotts 

Muskle,  Edmund  S..  Afatne.^""'''  ^'^' 

Nelson,  Gaylord,  Wis 

N'Ubercrpr,     Maurlne     b"    " 
On-g 

iMstore,  John  O.,  R.l 
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Pearson.  James  B.,  Kana... 

Pell,  Claiborne.  R.I 3425  Prospect  St 

Prouty,  Winston  L.,  Vt 

Proxmlre,  William,  Wis 

Randolph,  Jennings.  W.  fa. 4608  Reservoir  Rd. 
Rlblcoff ,  Abraham  A.,  Conn. 
Robertson.  A.  Willis,  Va. 

Russell,  Richard  B..  Ga 

Saltonstall,  Leverett.  Jfo«*_2320  Tracy  PI. 

Scott,  Hugh,  Pa 

Simpson,  Mllward  L.,  ifyol 

Smathers,  George  A..  Fla 

Smith,     Margaret    Chase 

(Mrs.).  Maine. 

Sparkman,  John.  Ala 4928  Indian  Lane 

Stennis.  John,  Miss 

Symington,  Stuart.  Mo 

Talmadge.  Herman  E..  Ga.. 

Thurmond.  Strom,  S.C 

Tower.  John  G.,  Tex 

Waltsrs.  Herbert  8.,  Tenn.'. 
Williams,  Harrison  A  ,  Jr  . 

NJ. 

Williams,  John  J..  Del 

Yarborough.  Ralph,  Tex... 

Young.  Milton  R  .  N.  Daic.. Quebec  House  So 

Young,  Stephen  M..  Ohio.. 

omcsss  or  ths  senate 
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Making  a  Choice  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  June  6,  1964 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
opinions  of  our  citizens  about  such  dis- 
tant events  as  those  in  South  Vietnam 
can  rarelj'  be  made  at  first  hand.  Tlie 
perceptive  journaUsm  of  report-ers  and 
editorial  writers  m  those  first-rank  daily 
papers  acknowledfied  as  national  lead- 
ers are  of  great  assistance  to  their  read- 
ers But  often  the  smaller  papers, 
whose  readers  may  rarely  .see  these  more 
influential  molders  of  public  opinion, 
have  an  apathy  about  international  af- 
fairs, concentratiiii-;  on  local  issues  in- 
stead. 

That  this  need  not  be  the  case  when 
an  ediUir  Uikes  his  responsibilitie,^  for 
large  issues  seriously  is  illustrated  by  a 
cogent  and  thou'-'htful  editorial  on  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  publislied  on  June 
3  in  the  Shelbyville,  Ind  ,  News.  It  is 
pertinent  and  timely  and  fully  as  worthy 
of  attention  as  many  such  editorials  in 
far  larger  and  better  known  publications. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Prcsidmt.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  (>d!t-orial.  entitled 
"Facini:  the  Reahties,"  may  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  f  ditorial 
w:us  ordered  to  be  psinted  m  tlu'  Rfcorh, 
a-s  f()llov..s: 

FAri.N;;  T)it  Hi  A'  i:lrs 
The    Uiiitcc!    Stivtes    ci    i-.s    n-it    have    n.uch 
n;>>re   tmip   left   In   wlilch   ti^   nihkc   s..:rip   bit- 
tor    chou-cs    in    Virtr.ain        'n.nt    fact     is    bo- 
C'lnimg  iiirre:iMn[.'!y  exuiciit 

Tlie  snuathm  1=  dctrr:i -r.itis.t'  so  in^l  that, 
tlicro  no  hm^rer  is  ai.y  li^iio  cf  po-^-p.-^nnit^ 
a  (icclMi-n  inifll  after  the  N"vember  eler- 
t;  a;  Tlie  Presuient  hini'-'if  is  reported  xj< 
h  ivp  tdUl  liis  adMsers,  '  T>  m'l  ta'.k  t.o  nie 
ail  lit  N'iVpmVier  To".!  nie  uhat  t  >  do  In  the 
r.ext  few  day-"  A':d  a'.  th.:s  was  writtesi. 
t!ie  .S<;sTetary  of  E>efrnse,  tl.e  Secretary  uf 
St.ite.  A!nb;issad.)r  Lodi;e,  and  otlier  key 
(ifflrials  were  niee;:iis:  '.i;  Hawa:!  m  an  ci- 
i-'Tl  tn  :;i,'-Acr  fl'.a.t  rtqae:.-'  Tr.c  eh.-.iioe' 
b(.;.Te  the  ip.eetii.fct,  as  Is  so  (>;;pn  ttie  case 
wi'li  great  pri  h:e!r,.=  (  .u;  lie  sm-.i'ly  st-.ted. 
The  United  State-^  dii  decide  tu  continue 
wh.at  It  is  d'lnu'.  that  is.  to  contine  its  role 
m  Vie- nam  tu  a.clvice.  encouragement  and 
nialeria:  aid  of  ir.oney  aiui  arm.s  t.o  the 
Vie;  n.iine.'-e  It  r -.n  withdraw  Or  it  can 
(fe  ■Hie  ti.in.ike  an  all-oiit  commitment  u  =  lnR 
r .-  oun  mi'.n  a;v -Torce-;  as  it  (iid  in  Korea 
H'T  whi'.e  tlie  clioi.  (>c  can  be  ttated  simply. 
'hrre  !.■,  nothing  siir.pic  about  tlic  conse- 
(j  ;''n, c-  o.f  ai,y  of  t  liem 

Nevertheless,  tlie  prospect  L'rows  that  a 
n.'ae  coistmuatioii  of  o\ir  preseiit  role  wdll 
end  lit  failvire,  not  because  wh.at.  we  do  Is 
inidefju.ite  but  liecavise  the  Vietnamese  are 
e-lier  unable  or  unwdlllng  to  do  their  part 
A    withdrawal,    either    oi)en!y    or    under    the 
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guise  of  "neutralization"  of  the  area,  would 
almost  certainly  mean  a  Comm unlet  take- 
over. And  the  trials  of  a  direct  VS.  mlU- 
lary  Intervention,  we  take  It,  are  self-evi- 
dent to  all. 

In  addition,  it  seems  to  us  self-evident 
that  in  thus  choosing  between  hard  courses 
It  is  essential  not  to  decide  by  mere  wishes 
but  by  tough-minded  assessment  of  the 
realities   of   each    course. 

Few  people,  for  example,  would  choose  a 
withdrawal  except  us  a  last  resort.  This 
isn't  because  the  loss  of  Vietnam  to  the 
Communist  means  the  loss  of  all  Asia  up  W 
and  including  Japan;  to  the  south  the 
Communist  march  could  probably  be  halted 
at  the  Malaysian  border,  to  the  east  with 
Japan  and  the  Philippines.  Still,  the  loss  of 
Vietnam  would  mean  that  an  enormous  area 
of  soutiieiiSt  Asia  would  disappear  behind 
the  Red  curtain,  wdth  incalculable  e;fect.s 
IIowe\er,  merely  to  say  that  it  is  worth  con- 
siderable effort.  inrUidinp  even  a  larger  mili- 
tiu-y  involvement  in  the  defense  of  Vietnam, 
U)  prevent  this  from  liappening  is  to  beg 
t!ie  real  question. 

In  any  battle  it  is  ne\er  enough  for  a 
commander  to  s-iv  he  wishes  to  hold  such- 
and-such  a  position  The  question  is  what 
will  It  cost  to  hold  If  To  Ignore  the  ques- 
\:<<i\  of  cost  is  foolhardy. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  case  of  Vietnam  this 
IS  tlK'  kind  of  assessment  which  the  Amori- 
c.-.n  »-ul)'.ic  has  not  the  iTiformation  to  make, 
T,s  own  Go^ernIr.ont  has  left  it  completely 
confiis>Hi  One  d.;y  tl.e  Secretary  of  Defense 
returns  with  the  word  that  all  goes  well;  the 
!.ex'  time  lie  report*  pioom:  a  few  weeks 
liaer   !;e   is  once   more  optimistic, 

Ptrhajis  this  is  because  the  officials  con- 
cerned are  themselves  uncerUain  and  con- 
lu.sed  This  wotild  be  perfectly  understand- 
.'tble,  and  by  itself  r.o  cause  for  criticism; 
Miere  is  probably  no  certain  answer.  Yet 
sympathv  for  the  difficulties  of  decision  is 
overshadowed  by  the  fact  that  here  is  a 
choice  m  which"  the  whole  country  is  m- 
\iK\ci\  and  in  which  the  choice—whatever 
It  IS— will  deman.d  the  so,;. port  of  the  whole 
cotmtry 

Tlr.s  being  th.e  c;.se  tl.e  men  m.eeting  m 
H..wan  have  one  great  duty.  That  Is  to  be 
iior.est  with  tliemselves  In  coldly  reckoning 
the  alternatives,  and  then  to  be  equally 
l-.one.^t  in  turning  the  cor.n-.ry  the  re:il!':es 
a.s  thev  sec  them 


Sweden's  Steady  Democratic  Progress 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  3.  1964 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  6.  a 
date  close  to  our  own  Flag  Day  of  June  14 
is  the  Flag  Day  or  Constitution  Day  of 
another  progressive  Western  democracy: 
Sweden.  This  June  6  commemorates  the 
155th  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Swedish  Constitution  of  1809.  It  is  an 
anmvei-sary    of   special   significance   m 


the  history  of  Western  constitutior.al 
development  because  the  Swedish  Con- 
stitution is  the  oldest  written  constitu- 
tion still  in  force  in  Etirope.  It  has  been 
amended  many  times,  but  the  basic  in- 
strument is  the  document  formulated 
and  adopted  in   1809. 

Wlien  our  own  Founding  Fathers 
drafted  the  U.S.  Con.stitution  they  at- 
tempted to  creat-e  an  instrument  which 
would  embody  unchanging  principles 
such  as  the  separation  of  powers  and 
ba^ic  liuman  rights  but  which  would  at 
the  same  time  incoiT>orate  flexible 
enough  amendment  processes  to  allow 
for  adaptation  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
chanumg  times.  The  Swedish  Constitu- 
tion makers  of  1809  were  moved  by  the 
same  cor.siderations.  The  instrument 
they  created  defined  the  division  of  au- 
thority between  executive  and  legisla- 
ture and  set'forth  basic  personal  liberties. 

S'Aedish  democracy  has  evolved  far 
since  1809.  but  the  essentials  have  not 
chanced.  Although  the  power  of  the 
King  has  progressively  declined  and  been 
transferred  to  the  cabinet,  the  division 
of  autl-.orny  between  executive  and  legis- 
lature still  finds  its  basis  in  the  1809 
constitution.  Individual  liberties  have 
been  elaborat-ed  upon— the  francliise  has 
been  extended  from  a  very  small  landed 
minority  to  universal  suffrage — but  the 
basic  liberties  are  those  set  forth  in  t,he 
1809  constitution.  The  Swedish  Consti- 
tution has  evolved  with  the  evolution  of 
parliamentary  democracy  m  Sweden, 
Like  our  own  Constitution,  it  has  stood 
tlie  test  of  time. 

Actually,  the  Swedish  constitutional 
lirovisions  arc  contained  In  four  acts,  or 
fundamental  laws,  the  first  and  most 
basic  being  the  act  of  1809.  WTiHe  1809 
thus  marks  the  formal  beginning  of  con- 
stitutional government  in  Sweden,  the 
roots  of  Sweden's  constitutional  govern- 
ment reach  deep  into  the  Middle  Ages. 
Popular  representation,  although  on  a 
very  limited  basis,  dates  to  the  1430's. 
The  legislature  provided  for  by  the  1809 
constitution  was  founded  on  the  four 
medieval  estates — the  nobility.  the 
clcrf^y.  the  burghers,  and  the  peasants. 
The  1809  declaration  of  human  rights 
embodied  the  medieval  rules  governing 
the  protection  of  citizens.  The  balance 
between  executive  and  legislative  au- 
thority arrived  at  in  the  constitution  w-as 
a  proiection  of  the  constitutional  strug- 
gles of  earlier  years.  The  years  1680-1809 
were  marked  by  sharp  swings  from  ab- 
solute monarchy  to  strong  parliamentary 
rule,  and  in  its  di%-ision  of  executive  and 
legislative  authority  the  1809  constitu- 
tion deliberately  sought  a  compromise 
between  these  extremes. 

The  four  basic  Swedish  constitutional 
acts  have  been  aptly  described  as  The 
history  of  Sweden  written  in  legal 
clause's."     The  act  of  1809  was  in  part 
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the  formalization  of  centuries  of  Swedish 
ixjlltlcal  custom  and  practice.  In  more 
Immediate  terms  It  was  a  response  to  the 
absolutism  of  King  Gustavus  IV,  his  role 
in  the  coalition  against  France  during 
the  Napoleonic  Wars,  and  the  Swedish 
defeat  in  Russia  which  resulted  In  the 
loss  of  Finland.  In  March  1809  the  King 
was  dethroned;  the  Riksdag  was  assem- 
bled to  draft  a  new  constitution  and  elect 
a  new  king. 

Two  further  basic  acts  were  adopted 
in  the  years  1810-12.  The  Act  of  Suc- 
cession of  1810  established  the  provi- 
sions for  accession  to  the  Swedish 
throne.  More  important  were  the  free- 
dom of  tiie  press  laws  of  1810-12. 
Based  on  Sweden's  first  freedom  of  the 
press  law  of  1766.  they  spelled  out  iix 
t^reater  detail  the  right  to  freedom  of  the 
press  delineated  in  the  1809  constitution. 
In  1949  a  new  freedom  of  the  pre.ss  law 
was  adopted,  but  in  all  significant  as- 
pects it  was  based  on  the  principles  of 
the  laws  of  1766  and  1810-12.  Prob- 
ably the  most  important  and  progressive 
asTxx;t  of  Sweden's  press  laws  are  the 
regulations  governing  the  public  ciiar- 
acted  of  official  documents."  ll\c  laws 
state  tliat  every  citizen  is  entitled  to  gain 
access  to  government  documents,  with 
certain  exceptions;  the  exceptions  are 
cxplicit^^ly  enumerated.  Ttiis  principle 
of  publicity  is  corLsidered  an  essential 
prerequi.site  for  enlightened,  objective 
public  debate. 

The  fourth  constitution  act  is  the  Riks- 
dag Act  of  1866  which  replaced  the  uni- 
cameral legislature  based  on  the  four 
medieval  estates  with  a  bicameral  legis- 
lature elected  by  restricted  suffrage.  By 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century  the  de- 
m<x-ratizing  influence  of  Euiopt^an  11b- 
eralLsm  had  led  to  increasing  demands 
for  making  ix)!itical  life  more  repi  esenUi- 
tive.  In  1921  univer.-^al  adult  suffrage 
'vvas  established. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  last  155 
years  Sweden  has  seen  steady  demo- 
cratic progress  which  has  made  possible 
the  creation  of  a  stable  political  society 
and  the  achieveinent  of  one  of  the  high- 
est standards  of  living  in  the  world.  On 
the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Swedish  constitution  we  In  America  ex- 
tend OUT  best  wishes  to  the  Swedish 
Government  and  people. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOU.'^K  OF  UEPRKSf:NT,\n\  FS 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1964 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
June  6,  marks  the  20th  annlversiiry  of 
D-day  when  the  combined  mi  ;}it  of  llw 
■Western  Allies  under  the  brilliant  direc- 
tion of  General  Eisenhower,  stormed 
Hitler's  so-called  Atlantic  wall,  Dunn" 
the  first  24  hours  of  the  landin-  l.SOOOO 
men  went  ashore  on  the  Nonnandy 
beaches  of  Prance.  Many  of  the.st^  brave 
men  gave  their  lives  there  before  that 
historic  day  was  over.  Hitler's  grij)  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  had  U>  b<^  broken 
by  brute  force,  and  a  be'.nnnin  ■  had  to  be 
made.  As  General  Els^nhDwcr  said  nn 
his  return  visit  to  the  Normandy  oast, 
once  all  the  plans  and  preparation.s  had 
been  made,  the  Issue  wius  In  the  hands  of 
the  individual  men  on  the  mound  Tlicy 
had  no  way  to  go  but  forward,  a  a!:-*  a 


and 


we 


-en- 


stubborn       resourceful 
trenched  enemy. 

D-day  was  one  of  the  rnirial  tun. in  ' 
points  in  th(>  cnisade  aralriJU  one  of  the 
worst  tyrannies  in  the  l;i.'toiy  of  man- 
kind. And  although  'Ae  did  not  re.il:;-e 
It  at  the  time,  the  month  of  .June  1944 
.saw  forces  set  In  motion  that  Intlueia'.  d 
not  only  the  war.  but  the  in-are  For  In 
that  month  the  Ru.ssian.>  be  an  tin  ;r 
offensive  from  the  east  that  wa.^  to  sweep 
the  GeiTTians  out  of  their  ea.^tern  ;>--.s;- 
tions  and  result  in  a  i>ennar.ent  Rus,'l.in 
militaiy  cKcupation  of  Fa.^tern  Europe. 

Today  we  are  preoccupird  \utli  a,  v.rw 
tyranny  but  let  us  not  foi-:et  that  rreai 
day  of  unity  and  coura.ie  20  years  a   o. 
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Time  for  a  New  Look  at  Nataral  Gas 
Regulation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

»     HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8.  1964 
,  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak - 
Rflr,  It  Is  essential  In  my  view  that  the 
lOovernment  create  and  maintain  sound 
-policies  to  serve  the  public  Interest  re- 
rqulrements  for  adequate  supplies  of  nat- 
■ural  gas  at  reasonable  cost.  . 

I  believe  It  is  essential  that  Congress 
.'now  take   a  fresh   look  at   the  current 
•  plctui-e  of  natural  gas  regulation  and  its 
'  effect   on  the  future  of  this  most  im- 
portant resource. 

This  date  is  a  significant  one.  An 
Important  anniversary  is  being  marked. 
and  It  is  well  that  our  colleagues  and 
other  Americans  now  take  note  of  its 
significance. 

June  7.  1964,  Is  a  landmark  date  in  the 
history  of  governmental  relationships 
With  American  business. 

It  Is  the  10th  anniversary  of  a  decision 
by  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  that  inde- 
pendent rmtural  gas  producers  selling  in 
Interstate  commerce  are  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

It  is  as  well  the  10th  anniversary  of 
groplngs  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  find  a  legal,  equitable,  and 
workable  means  of  regulating  the  pro- 
duction of  natural  gas. 

The  past  decade  has  been  marked  by 
unusual  experimentation  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  in  this  area.  It  has 
been  marked  by  uncertainties  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  Government  regu- 
lation of  business. 

It  is  no  credit  to  anyone  mvoh  ed  that 
after  10  years  the  harbingers  of  a  new 
decade  are  continuing  confusion,  more 
experimentation,  and  even  greater  un- 
certainties. 

This  game  of  blind  man's  bluff  with 
the  Nation's  sixth  largest  industr>'  not 
only  has  buffeted  the  natural  gas  busi- 
ness but  has  acted  against  the  long- 
range  interests  of  the  consuming  public. 
Government  cannot  play  games  with 
business  and  expect  business  to  survive, 
to  grow,  to  expand  in  the  future.  The 
situation  which  we  have  on  our  hands 
today  is  the  condition  which  destroys 
public  confidence  in  our  governmental 
processes.  It  gnaws  at  the  very  vitals  of 
Government  because  It  demonstrates 
monstrous  inability  to  govern. 

We  have  here  a  vitally  important  area 

^which  demands  a  constructive  national 

policy;  but,  for  10  long  years,  It  has  been 

circumscribed  by  doubt  and  mlred  in  a 

bog  of  indecision. 


Appendix 

Perhaps  this  is  due  in  part  to  the 
unique  nature  of  the  natural  gas  busi- 
ness. Here  may  be  foimd  the  answer  as 
to  why  the  usual  type  of  public  utility 
regTilatlon  which  dominates  the  think- 
ing of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
has  not  worked  and  will  not  work  when 
applied  to  the  natural  gas  Industry. 

The  name  Itself  suggests  one  reason. 
This  gas  Is  a  product  of  nature.  You 
do  not  build  a  plant  to  manufacture  It, 
as  you  do  with  electricity,  for  example. 
To  produce  natural  gas,  you  must  go  out 
and  find  those  areas  deep  In  the  earth 
where  nature  has  hidden  away  this  un- 
usual product.  Finding  it  is  difficult. 
time  consuming,  and  verj',  very  expen- 
sive. 

Natural  gas  is  a  diminishing  product, 
because  once  consumed  it  cannot  be  re- 
placed. An  electrical  generating  facility 
can  be  turned  on  to  produce  electricity, 
and  will  manufacture  the  product  as 
long  as  the  plant  operates.    Not  so  with 

gas. 

Unlike  such  products  as  oil  or  coal, 
natural  gas  cannot  be  transported  in 
trucks  or  railroad  cars  to  the  consum- 
ing public  unless  it  is  subjected  to  the 
technical  process  of  liquefaction  for  later 
reconstitutlon  as  a  gas.  As  a  result,  vast 
pipeline  systems  are  built  to  gather  the 
gas,  transport  it  to  market  and  distribute 
it  to  Individual  consumers. 

All  these  are  facts  which  distinguish 
the  natural  gas  Industry  from  other 
forms  of  fuel  and  energy.  Tiying  to 
apply  utility  type  regulatory  procedures 
to  this  Industry  Is  like  trying  to  add 
apples  and  oranges  and  get  a  total  of 
grapefruit.  The  factors  of  exploration, 
discovery,  development,  and  transporta- 
tion to  market  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
pet  formulas  and  exact  computations 
which  constitute  the  mold  Into  which 
for  10  years  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion has  been  attempting  to  fit  the  in- 
dtistry. 

There  is  another  important  factor, 
and  that  is  the  extremely  competitive 
aspects  of  natural  gas.  There  is  com- 
l)etltion  for  drilling  rights,  and  competi- 
tion for  the  sale  of  gas  from  new  fields. 
In  interstate  aspects,  pipelines  compete 
with  each  other  for  market  areas.  And 
natural  gas  must  compete  for  markets 
and  acceptance  by  the  consuming  public 
with  oil  and  coal  and  electricity. 

Natural  gas  is  assiunlng  Increased  im- 
portance both  in  our  daily  living  and  in 
our  modem  technology.  Today,  there 
are  more  than  25,000  Industrial  uses  for 
natural  gas  and  In  many  Industries  It  is 
absolutely  essential  to  operations. 

New  uses  are  developing  all  the  time. 
Gas  air  conditioning,  for  example,  Is  ex- 
panding rapidly.  A  major  part  of  all 
the  exhibits  at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  are  both  heated  and  cooled  by  natu- 
ral gas.  Scientists  are  working  on  Ideas 
which  may  eventually  result  in  natural 
gas  not  only  heating  and  cooling  a  home 


but  being  the  source  for  all  the  electrical 
requirements  for  that  home. 

There  are  more  than  36  million  cus- 
tomers of  natural  gas  In  our  Nation  and 
the  ntmiber  Is  increasing  constantly. 
This  means  that  the  industry  must  be 
constantly  incited  to  ex"^  *^  develop, 
and  to  bring  more  gas 

Under  all  these  cir^oi.  i..ces,  and 
particularly  In  view  of  the  indecision  and 
uncertainty  which  have  surrounded  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  for  years,  I 
believe  It  is  essential  that  Congress  take 
a  fresh  look  at  the  role  of  regulation 
and  its  effect  on  the  future  of  natural 

gas. 

We  must  create  an  effective,  stable, 
sound  policy  which  will  serve  the  over- 
whelming public  interest  of  adequate 
supplies  at  reasonable  cost. 

The  experience  of  the  past  decade  viv- 
idly demonstrates  the  results  when  such 
policy  is  lacking.  As  was  pointed  out 
to  the  House  on  April  15  last,  this  past 
10  years  of  confusion  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  decline  in  the  ratio  of  natu- 
ral gas  reserves  to  production  to  its  low- 
est point  in  history  at  yearend  1963. 

Furthermore,  as  wsis  pointed  out  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  by  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Ai-kansas.  the  Honorable  Oren  Har- 
ris, the  price  of  natural  gas  at  the  well- 
head has  increased  markedly  under  the 
efforts  at  Federal  Power  Commission 
regulation.  Consumers  are  paying  the 
bill,  just  as  they  have  paid  for  and  are 
paying  the  bill  for  the  long  and  costly 
hearings  and  litigation  which  has  marked 
and  will  mark  this  area. 

Thus,  the  concepts  of  the  past  have 
been  found  wanting.  They  must  be  dis- 
cai-ded  for  the  future.  We  cannot  make 
progress  today  under  the  theories  of  the 
past.  It  has  been  said  truthfully  that 
he  who  fails  to  learn  from  the  past  is 
doomed  to  repeat  its  failures,  and  unless 
we  take  heed  of  the  record  which  has 
been  written  we  face  another  decade  of 
confusion  and  failure. 

This  is  a  new  day  and  a  new  age.  We 
must  turn  our  thinking  to  concepts 
applicable  to  the  conditions  of  today  and 
the  potential  of  the  future  to  encourage 
the  progress  of  the  natural  gas  indtistry 
so  that  it  can  make  full  contribution  to 
the  national  economy. 

This  raises  some  serious  questions. 
Recently.  Chairman  Joseph  C.  S\^idler, 
of  the  Federal  Power  Ccwnmission.  ad- 
dressed the  American  Public  Power  As- 
sociation. He  said  that  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  electric  power  indus- 
try in  the  next  two  decades  will  require 
that  all  generation  and  transmission  fa- 
cilities be  planned  and  built  as  part  of 
large  power  networks  serving  whole  areas 
of  the  covmtry.  Regulation  of  these  large 
power  networks  selling  electricity  at 
wholesale  would  be.  naturally,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
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Commissioner  David  S.  Black,  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  addressing 
the  Western  Conference  of  Public  Serv- 
ice Commissions,  echoed  the  Chairman's 
words. 

Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  sees  itself  as  the 
prime  controller  of  all  electrical  energy 
reneration  and  transmission  In  Amer- 
ica's future.  Its  enerpies  obviously  will 
be  directed  toward  that  end. 

This  question  occurs:  Should  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  have  as  well 
complete  control  of  the  production  and 
transportation  of  natural  gas,  which  in 
many  instances  competes  with  electric- 
ity? As  a  matter  of  fact.  Chairman 
Swidler  made  a  speech  not  too  long  ago 
In  which  he  pointed  out  that  electricity 
was  becoming  increasingly  competitive 
with  natural  gas  for  home  heating  and 
other  purposes. 

Is  the  vesting  of  complete  control  over 
these  two  prime  sources  of  energy  in  one 
agency  compatible  with  our  American 
scheme  of  things? 

How  will  that  agency  resolve  conflicts 
of  competition  between  them?  What 
will  its  attitude  be  as  electricity  seeks  to 
replace  natural  gas  in  the  home  and 
natural  gas  develops  methods  of  replac- 
ing electricity  through  fuel  cell  research? 

Will  the  agency  be  in  a  position  to  de- 
termine that  each  of  these  power  sources 
shall  perform  certain  functions  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other,  regardless  of  the 
initiative  and  vision  of  the  industries 
themselves  in  developing  new  ideas  and 
promoting  their  enterprises'' 

Will  it  be  able  to  decree  that  one  area 
of  our  Nation  shall  be  served  by  elec- 
tricity and  another  by  natural  gas  ex- 
clusively, eliminating  the  public's  free- 
dom of  choice? 

As  the  new  technology  develops  in 
both  these  fields,  are  we  witnessing  the 
creation  of  a  "power  czar"  in  America? 

These  are  questions  to  which  this  Con- 
gress must  address  its  attention. 

And  we  must  find  the  answers  soon, 
for  if  we  do  not  act  soon  to  establish  a 
constructive  and  progressive  national 
policy  we  will  find  the  answer  written 
for  us  in  the  concentration  of  more  and 
more  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  until  a  "power  czar" 
has  been  created  whether  we  will  it  to  be 
or  not. 

Does  the  concentration  of  power  serve 
the  great  public  Interest? 

Or  will  the  people  fare  better  if  there 
is  a  separation  of  power  in  the  regula- 
tion of  electricity  and  natural  gas? 

Does  the  concentration  of  power  per- 
mit proper  competition  between  the  two 
Industries,  to  the  benefit  of  the  consum- 
ing public?  Or  will  it  reduce  competi- 
tion to  arbitrary  decisions  which  may 
not  serve  the  long-range  interests  of  our 
people? 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  these  indus- 
tries have  become  so  vital  to  the  Ameri- 
can economy  and  so  much  a  part  of  our 
dally  living  that  we  must  seriously  ques- 
tion whether  their  future  development 
should  be  left  to  the  regulatory  policies 
of  a  single  commission. 

We  have  already  witnessed  the  futility 
of  the  Federal'  Power  Commission  at- 
tempting to  Impose  stereotyped  thinking 


on  the  regulation  of  natural  gas  produc- 
tion— a  10-year  record  of  failure. 

With  the  growing  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission authority  over  electrical  genera- 
tion and  transmission,  and  with  the 
proven  failure  in  the  regulation  of  nat- 
ural gas  production.  It  would  appear  that 
leaving  the  future  regulation  of  both  in- 
dustries to  a  single  agency  is  inconsistent 
with  national  objectives. 

Either  the  regulator^'  process  must  be 
divided  to  reflect  today's  realities,  or 
Congress  must  spell  out  in  detail  a  mod- 
ern concept  for  natural  gas  regulation 
which  will  acknowledge  all  factors  and 
pierce  the  artificial  dam  of  confusion 
which  now  exists. 

I  base  this  conclusion  on  the  history  of 
the  past  decade  and  on  today's  condi- 
tions, which  forett^ll  va.st  technological 
changes  in  the  future. 

It  Ls  time  for  new  tliiiiking  and  new 
action.  National  policy  in  regard  to  the 
future  of  these  Industries  and  their  capa- 
bility to  serve  the  public  must  be  as  up  to 
date  and  reflective  of  t<xlay's  world  as 
are  the  industries  them.'^elves. 

The  objective  of  modern  regulatory 
policy  can  be  achieved,  and  I  intend  to 
devote  my  attention  to  It  and  welcome 
the  aid  and  assLstance  of  other  Members 
of  this  body.  This  must  be  pursued  in 
the  spirit  expressed  by  the  President 
when  he  said.  "Come,  let  us  reason  to- 
gether." and  I  know  that  if  we  set  our- 
selves to  the  task  reasonable  and  effec- 
tive results  wUl  ensue. 


The  Job  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  8,  1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pairmount  News  is  pubh.slied  each  week 
in  Pairmount,  Ind.,  a  town  with  a  little 
more  than  3,000  population.  Even 
though  the  News  Is  a  small-circulation 
weekly,  each  issue  contains  a  number  of 
well-phrased  and  thought-provoking  edi- 
torials. Recently  its  editor.  Allen  C.  Ter- 
hune,  published  an  editorial  on  the  Job 
Corps  proposal  of  the  President's  poverty 
bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanjmous 
consent  tliat  this  editorial,  from  the  Juno 
4  issue,  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmtt^d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Falrmount   (Ind  )    New.s.  June  4, 
19641 

The  Job  Corps 

One  of  the  most  driuriatlc  and  contro- 
versial sections  of  the  President's  iK)verty 
war  package  la  that  providing  a  Job  Corps 
for  education  and  training  of  school  drop- 
outs and  military  rejects 

It's  also  one  of  the  b'.U's  most  expensive 
features. 

At  the  same  time,  it  takes  direct  aim  at 
what  Ls  emer^ng  as  one  of  the  country's 
most  distressing  problems — that  of  the  youth 


facing  life  without  the  proper  equipment 
to  ctipe  with  It. 

A  compoelte  picture  of  the  type  the  plan 
would  old  can  be  drawn  from  a  Labor  Oe. 
portment  study  of  some  2.500  draft  turn- 
do  wna.  Moet  were  poor  sons  of  p<K,r  urban 
pju-entB.  Three  out  of  four  had  rtnUhed 
grade  school  but  only  one  of  five  had  com- 
pleted high  schcx>l  because  of  Qnancial  dif- 
flrulLlea  or  other  troubles 

On  69  percent  had  Jobs  at  the  time  .f  the 
survey  and  thow  working  were  averaging 
♦56  a  week  More  than  one-fourth  had 
worked  les.s  than  6  months  of  the  ye.ir 

SerreUiry  VVlUard  Wlrtz,  who  supp.  .rt*  th« 
Job  Corps,  sees  It  as  a  salvage  operation  for 
human  w;LSte. 

If  he  and  the  President  are  right,  that  the 
plan  could  transform  moet  of  this  group 
Into  a  useful  and  productive  part  of  society, 
the  price  would  not  be  too  high. 


Public   ReceiviDjp  Few  Kennedy  Half 
Dollars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8,  1964 

Mr  PATTEN,  Mr.  Speaker.  Alex- 
ander M.  Jones,  chief  editorial  writer  for 
the  Daily  Home  Nt^ws  of  New  Brunswick, 
N  J.,  is  indignant  about  the  scandal  con- 
cerning the  distribution  of  the  Kennedy 
half  dollar,  and  rightf  .lly  so.  He  has 
editorialized  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
50-cent  pieces  wind  up  with  speculators 
and  in  department  stores — not  with  the 
Individual.  Some  tradesmen  are  selling 
the  coins  at  outrageous  markups,  while 
others  offer  the  pieces  as  part  of  package 
deals.  Regardless  of  the  specific  situa- 
tion, the  average  citizen  is  being  swin- 
dled by  blatant  profiteering.  The  re- 
minder service  of  the  Editorial  Research 
Report^  of  Washington  has  brought  this 
to  the  public  light  and  to.  what  I  hope 
will  be.  ultimate  cerrection. 

The  article  follows: 

JP  K.s  Half  Dollar 

A  campaign  by  a  small-city  newspaper 
edIUir  to  assure  fairer  distribution  of  the 
new  Kennedy  half  dollar  Is  creating  unea.sl- 
ness  In  the  Treasury  Department,  Alexander 
Jones,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Dally 
Home  News  of  New  Brunswick,  N.J..  consid- 
ers It  a  scandal  that  67  million  Kennedy  half 
dollars  have  been  minted  so  far  In  1964  but 
that  few  of  them  are  reaching  the  public  in 
the  form  of  ch.ange. 

Jones  contends  that  most  of  the  coins 
have  come  to  rest  In  the  hands  of  specula- 
tors. Jewelry  makers,  coin  dealers,  and  de- 
partment stores  and  others  intent  on  making 
the  pvibllc  pay  a  premium,  direct  or  Indirect, 
for  the  coin.  He  has  bombarded  the  Treas- 
ury, Congress,  and  the  White  House  with 
edlt<-)rtals  to  this  effect.  And  his  charge  Is 
not  directly  challenged  by  Treasury  olflcliil.'; 

Once  the  newly  minted  J.F.K.  halves  filter 
down  through  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
t.<i  commercial  banks,  all  control  Is  lost  over 
their  distribution.  The  temptation  on  the 
part  of  commercial  banks  to  favor  requests 
by  their  big  depositors— department  stores. 
Jewelry  makers,  coin  dealers — Is  strong 
That  explains  In  part  why  a  big  department 
store  can  offer  "tle-lns"  (one  J.F.K.  half 
dollar    with   each    recording   purchased,    for 


^imole^  while  the  average  citizen  asks  In 
Z^  for  one  of  the  coins  at  the  teller  window. 
^Tbe  shortage— and  the  profiteering— 
nrobably  will  get  worse  unless  the  Treasury 
JSandons  Ita  previously  announced  plan  to 
'tob  striking  the  new  half  dollars  for  1964 
In^  90  million  of  them  have  been  minted. 
iones  wants  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
•nabllng  the  Treasury  to  place  U^e  remainder 
rf  this  year's  mintage  In  the  hands  of  post 
offices  to  be  distributed  one  to  a  customer. 
It  50  cents  per  coin.  Congress  also  could 
authorize  the  Treasury  to  continue  minting 
the  Kennedy  half  dollar  with  the  1964  date 
through  the  years  ahead.  But  no  one  In 
Congress  seems  really  Interoslod  in  pricking 
the  speculative  bubble. 
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Col.  Charlei  E.  Yeager,  We»t  Virginia  Na- 
tive, Honored  al  Smithionian  Institu- 
tion— Inter  itate  Commerce  Commif- 
•ioner  Virginia  Mae  Brown,  of  West 
Virginia^  Praised  in  Separate  Gathering 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WB8T    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  8.  1964 
Mr    RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President,  to- 
day  the  National  Air  Museum,   of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  was  presented 
with  portraits  of  the  famed  aviation  pio- 
neers Col.  Charles  E.  Yeager  and  Jacque- 
line   Cochran.     They    were   painted    by 
noted  artist,  Chet  Engle.     Colonel  Yea- 
ger  who  now  heads  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Aerospace  Research  Pilot  School  at  Ed- 
wards Air  Force  Base,  Calif..  Is  a  native 
West  Virginian.     Many  of  his  relatives, 
including  his  mother,  a  sister,  and  two 
brothers,  still  reside  in  the  State.    On 
October  14.  1947,  while  flying  the  Bell 
X-1    he  became  the  first  pilot  to  break 
the  'sound  barrier.    Miss  Cochran  is  the 
holder  of  numerous  women's  flight  rec- 
ords for  distance  and  speed.    She  was  the 
first  woman  to  fly  faster  than  the  speed 
of  sound,   and   has  recently  piloted   an 
F-104  Starflghter  at  a  speed  exceeding 

mach  2.  ^  i.      *,   . 

The  portraits  were  presented  by  cliair- 
man  of  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.. 
Courtlandt  S.  Gross,  during  ceremonies 
attended  by  West  Virginia  Representa- 
tive Ken  Hechler. 

A  luncheon  was  held  in  honor  of  Colo- 
nel Yeager  and  Miss  Cochran.  On  that 
occasion,  I  was  privileged  to  greet  those 
present  and  to  commend  the  sei-vice  of 
these  two  leaders  in  the  world  of  flight. 
I  was  especially  gratified  to  participate, 
.since  it  was  my  responsibility  to  author, 
while  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatlves,  the  legislation  which  estab- 
lished the  National  Air  Museum.  This 
measure.  Public  Law  79-9555.  became  law 
on  August  12.  1946. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  often  that  two 
West  Virginians  are  guests  of  honor  at 
two  separate  Ixmcheons.  in  the  same 
Washington  hotel,  on  the  same  day. 
However,  that  was  the  case  today. 

While  Colonel  Yeager  was  being  feted, 
at  another  gathering  members  of  the 
Interstate   Commerce   Commission   and 


business  leaders  assembled  to  recognize 
that  group's  first  woman  Commissioner, 
Mrs.  Virginia  Mae  Brown,  of  West  Vlr- 

grinla. 

Sponsored  by  the  Transportation  As- 
sociation of  America,  and  attended  by 
approximately  100  persons,  this  event 
was  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  public  servant 
who  has  only  recently  assumed  new  re- 
sponsibUities  in  the  Federal  service. 
Prior  to  her  appointment,  Mrs.  Brown 
served  West  Virginia  as  assistant  attor- 
ney general,  insurance  commissioner,  and 
a  member  of  the  State  public  service  com- 
mission. I  was  happy  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  briefly  to  those  pres- 
ent on  that  occasion,  and  to  commend 
Mrs  Brown's  contributions  to  the  well- 
being  of  citizens  of  the  Mountain  State 
and  the  Nation. 


The  Case  of  Otto  F.  Otepka 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  8.  1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Star 
of  June  7,  1964,  on  Otto  F.  Otepka,  wTit- 
ten  by  Cecil  Holland,  gives  a  very  in- 
teresting and  documented  account  of 
this  mo6t  unusual  case.  I  am  sure  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  readers  of 
the  CoNGRFssioNAL  RECORD  who  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  Mr.  Hol- 
land's article  will  be  pleased  to  find  it  In 
the  Congressional  Record.  Mr.  Hol- 
land's article  follows: 

Otepka    in    Limbo,    but    Securitt    Casb    la 
Still  Explosivk 

(By  Cecil  Holland) 

At  about  10  minutes  before  noon  on  June 
27,  1963,  Otto  P.  OtepkA  was  BUmmoned  Into 
the  office  of  John  Rellly,  his  superior  In  the 
State  Department's  Office  of  Security. 

At  that  meeting.  Mr.  Rellly  told  Mr.  Otep- 
ka, 47-year-old  Government  career  man,  that 
he  was  being  detached  from  his  Job  as  Chief 
of  the  Security  Evaluation  Division  and  was 
being  assigned  to  write  a  handbook  on 
security. 

Mr.  Rellly  then  went  with  Mr.  Otepka  to  his 
office  and,  as  they  walked  down  the  corridor, 
according  to  Mr.  Otepka.  "doors  popped 
open"  all  over  the  place. 

In  Mr.  Otepka's  office  six  of  Mr.  RelUy's  own 
men  Joined  them.  They  demanded  and  got 
the  combinations  of  all  safes.  The  locks 
were  changed  and  Mr.  Otepka  was  denied 
access  to  all  his  records,  Including  personal 
papers 

SEEKS    EXPLANATION 

After  the  lunch  hour.  Mr.  Otepka  went 
back  to  Mr.  Rellly.  He  demanded  an  expla- 
nation. 

According  to  Mr.  Otepka.  Mr.  Rellly  "shook 
his  finger  In  my  face,"  and  reminded  hlra  of 
an  earlier  conference  In  which  he  had 
stressed  "institutional  loyalty."  To  this,  Mr. 
Otepka  says,  his  response  was  that  "my  first 
loyalty  Is  to  my  country." 

"You're  punishing  me  for  telling  the  truth 
on  Capitol  Hill.  I  won't  take  back  a  word  of 
It,"  Mr.  Otepka  added. 

The  upshot  was  that  Mr.  Otepka  found 
himself  in  an  office  with  no  material  to  carry 


out  his  assigned  task  of  writing  a  security 
handbook. 

Ftar  a  while  he  got  the  Congressional 
Record.  Then  this  was  stopped.  At  his  In- 
sistence he  got  It  again. 

The  State  Department  information  that 
came  to  him  consisted  of  announcements  of 
personnel  changes,  pyartles.  and  the  activities 
of  bowling  teams. 

SHtTNNED    BT    ASSOCIATES 

In  lime  It  becajne  clear  to  Mr.  Otepka.  He 
had  been  consigned  to  that  "Umbo  large  and 
broad"  and  for  the  most  part  "unpeopled  and 

untrod." 

Associates  avoided  coming  to  his  office. 
They  passed  him  in  the  hall  with  the  barest 
nod.  As  In  most  offices,  the  SlAte  Depart- 
ment Is  a  social  sort  of  place.  If  anyone  is 
reassigned  somewhere  else,  there  is  often  a 
luncheon  to  wish  him  well  In  his  new  post. 

Mr.  Otepka  hasn't  been  Invited  to  any 
luncheons  for  anyone  since  ills  difficulties 
began.  ^        ^    ,  . 

He  believes  his  office  is  bugged  and  his 
telephone  line  are  tapped.  If  anyone  calls, 
except  on  the  most  i>erluiictory  matter — In- 
cluding his  lawyer— Mr.  Otepka  takes  the 
number.  Then  he  goes  elsewhere  to  call 
back. 

It's  the  same  at  Ills  Wheaton,  Md.,  home. 
There  are  strange  noises  on  his  phone  every 
time  It  rings.  A  friend  exp«i;  In  electron- 
ics, has  told  him  this  Indicates  It  might  be 
tapped. 

CHARGED     LAXTTT     IN     SECURlTI 

But  there  are  few  occasions  which  re- 
quire Mr.  Otepka  to  leave  Is  home  to  return 
a  call.  People  who  used  to  call  him  have 
stopped  doing  so. 

What  caused  all  this  was  Mr.  Otepka's 
testimony  more  than  a  year  ago  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of 
alleged  lailty  and  mismanagement  In  the 
Department's  security  program. 

What  compounded  It  was  Mr.  Otepka's 
testimony  and  that  of  Mr.  Rellly.  then  a 
deputy  assistant  secretary,  dldnt  Jibe.  (Mr. 
ReUly,  a  former  Justice  Department  attor- 
ney since  has  been  separated  from  the  State 
Department  for  being  less  than  forthright 
with  the  Senate  subcommittee.) 

Mr.  Otepka  supplied  the  subcommittee 
wtlh  three  memorandums  on  personnel  mat- 
ters and  some  suggested  questions  to  vindi- 
cate his  position. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Otepka  was  put  under 
sxirvelUance,  and  arrangements.  It  was  later 
shown,  were  made  to  record  hU  telephone 
calls  and  conversations  in  his  office. 


DENIED     "BUGGING"     PHONE 

In  July  and  August  last  year,  Mr.  Rellly 
a;nd  two  of  his  associates  were  questioned 
about  this  by  the  Senate  subconmilttee. 
Under  oath  each  denied  any  knowledge  that 
any  listening  device  had  been  attached  to 
Mr.   Otepka's  telephone. 

Later,  Mr.  Rellly  and  Elmer  D.  HUl  ad- 
mitted recording  Mr.  Otepka's  calls  and  an- 
other associate,  David  Bellsle,  admitted 
knowing  that  this  had  been  done. 

Mr  Rellly  and  Mr.  Hill  abruptly  were 
separated  from  the  Department.  Mr.  Belisle 
is  still  there. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  charges  that  have 
been  preferred  and  the  notice  of  dismissal 
that  had  been  Issued  against  Mr  Otepka 
were  not  withdrawn.  He  was  charged  with 
conducting  himself  "In  a  manner  unbecom- 
ing an  officer  of  the  Department  of  State 
by  furnishing  Information  to  the  Senate 
BUbconunittee. 

In  a  letter  dated  last  September  23,  the 
State  Department  notified  Mr,  Otepka  of  13 
charges  as  the  basis  for  his  dismissal  from 
the  Department. 

Charges  one  and  two  alleged  that  he  gave 
copies  of  a  classified  memorandum  to  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 
The  third  charge  accused  Mr.  Otepka  of  pro- 
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vldlng  the  subcommittee  with  an  Investiga- 
tive report  concerning  a  prospective  Depart- 
ment employee. 

Charges  4,  6,  8.  and  10  alleged  that  the 
security  officer  was  resfxinslble  for  cutting 
classified  Indicators  from  the  tops  and  bot- 
toms of  cUisslfled  memorandums,  thus  declas- 
sifying the  material. 

Charges  5,  7,  9.  and  U  accused  him  of 
mutUatton  of  documenta  In  the  same 
connection. 

Charges  12  and  13  Involved  the  accusation 
tliat  Mr.  Otepka  had  furnished  the  subcom- 
mittee with  a  series  of  questions  for  use  In 
Interrogating  Mr.  RelUy  and  another  mem- 
ber of  the  office. 

DilTENDS  ACTIONS 

Mr  Otepka.  in  his  response,  admitted  sup- 
plying certain  Information  to  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

But  he  defended  this  on  two  grounds:  It 
was  necessary  to  support  his  previous  testi- 
mony and  it  was  in  resjKinse  Uj  a  demand  of 
the  Congress.  He  contended  that  the  ma- 
terial Involved  no  investigative  data. 

Mr.  Otepka  also  admitted  supplying  ques- 
tions for  the  subcommittee  to  asX  his 
superiors.  But  he  argued  this  was  done  to 
defend  himself  against  "false  testimony." 

Mr.  Otepka  denied  the  charges  that  he 
was  responsible  for  clipping  the  security 
classlflcations  from  documents  or  otherwise 
mutilating  them. 

Ail  the  charges  were  sustained  in  a  Novem- 
ber 5  letter  signed  by  John  Ordway.  chl'^f  of 
the  Deptutment's  personnel  operations  di- 
vision. 

Then  the  long  appeal  process  got  under 
way. 

SENATORS  PROTEST 

The  Department's  action  drew  a  bitter 
protest  from  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. The  protest  was  contained  In  a  letter 
delivered  personally  by  Senator  Dodd.  Demo- 
crat, of  Connecticut,  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Subcommittee,  to  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  last  November. 

Many  weeks  ago.  the  Department  sug- 
gested six  names  from  which  a  hearing 
panel  would  be  drawn  for  the  Otepka  appeal. 

Mr.  Otepka  objected  to  all  of  them  but 
•aid  that  if  he  must  he  would  accept  one  on 
the  list.    Nothing  has  happened  since. 

The  case,  a  State  Department  sjwkesman 
said,  is  "still  where  it  was." 

Mr.  Otepka  is  still  on  the  payroll  at  a 
salary  of  about  $18,000  a  year.  In  addition  to 
drawing  up  a  security  manual,  he  has  been 
given  another  chore. 

Under  recent  Instructions,  he  was  directed 
to  catalog  and  index  the  ideas,  opinions, 
attitudes,  and  recommendations  of  Members 
of  Congress  on  subversive  activities  based  on 
speeches  and  records  of  public  hearlng.s. 

The  case  has  aroused  concern  In  some 
Capitol  Hill  circles  If  the  charges  against 
Mr.  Otepka  are  sustained,  some  Membens  of 
Congress  feel  It  will  be  a  serious  blow  at  any 
future  inquiries  about  operations  in  the 
executive  department. 

One  of  those  most  concerned  is  Senator 
DoDD.  He  said  he  has  been  told  repeatedly 
that  the  State  Department  has  nothing 
against  Mr  Otepka  and  will  let  him  return 
to  his  former  security  duties. 

"This  has  been  a  grave  w^rong."  the  Sena- 
tor said  "I  am  greatly  disappointed  that  it 
has  not  been  straightened  out.  It  Is  extreme- 
ly trying  and  cruel  to  keep  this  man  in  this 
position  for  such  an  extended  period  of 
time." 

If  the  Otepka  case  stcxxl  alone.  Members  of 
Congre.ss  say  they  might  not  be  as  concerned 
as  they  are.  It  could  be  dismissed  as  an 
example  of  the  Infighting,  often  vicious,  in 
Washington's  bureaucracy. 

RE.\SSICNMENTS    APPEALED 

But  the  facts  themseWes.  and  other  dis- 
closures, some  related   and  some  not,  have 


commended  the  caae  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  Members  on  the  basis  of  what  can 
happen  here. 

One  matter  has  been  the  revelation  in  a 
House  inquiry  of  the  widespread  use  in  Gov- 
ernment circles,  particularly  in  the  Defense 
Department,  of  He  detector  tests. 

Another  has  been  the  action  of  six  of  Mr. 
Otepka 's  former  associates — and  prospective 
witnesses  In  hla  hearing — in  appealing  to  the 
ClvU  Service  Comml.ssion  from  State  Depart- 
ment reasslgnments  which  they  consider  a 
reduction  in  rank. 

One  of  these  men  Is  Harry  M  Hlte  of  1112 
HlUcrest  Drive  SW  .  Vienna'  Va.  In  his  let- 
ter of  appeal  to  the  Comml.ssion,  he  wrote: 

"All  have  expressed  their  strong  convic- 
tions concerning  Mr.  Otepka's  Innocence  of 
the  wrongdoings  with  which  he  has  been 
charged." 

WOTTUJ    BE    A    WITNE.SS 

Another  Is  John  R.  Harpel.  Jr..  of  7425  Yel- 
lowstone Drive.  Alexandria.  Va.  He  charged 
some  of  the  evidence  against  Mr  Otepka  had 
been  "falsely  contrived."  and  said: 

"If  and  when  Mr.  Otepka  Is  finally  af- 
forded a  hearing  of  the  charges  made  against 
him  •  •  •  I  Intend  to  appear  as  a  friendly 
witness  for  him." 

In  the  usually  turbulent  Wiu^hlngton  po- 
litical streiun.  the  Otepka  ciuse  h:us  created 
little  more  than  a  ripple 

But  It  runs  deep.  If  It  l."?  not  s^-ttled 
amicably  within  the  State  Departmeiit,  It 
seems  bound  to  explode  into  a  major  issue 
In  Congress  if  not  In  the  courus 

It  gcH^s  back  a  long  while  and  it  Involves 
one  of  the  touchiest  matters  In  Govern- 
ment— internal  security  and  persons  In 
high  and  low  places  in   the  admlnlstratloi^. 

TWENTT-rrVE      YEARS      I.N      GOVERNMENT 

The  central  figure,  Mr  Otepka,  i.s  a  veteran 
of  more  than  25  years  of  GDvernment  serv- 
ice. A  rugged,  dark-haired,  lnten.se  m.in. 
the  Chlcago-bom  graduate  of  Catholic  Uni- 
versity's Law  School.  1h  regarded  as  a  pro- 
fessional in  security  work 

Before  World  War  II.  he  worked  for  the 
Civil  Service  Oommlsslon.  AfKr  the  war.  he 
moved  to  the  State  Department.  His  work 
was  that  of  a  detective  of  sorts  who  sought 
the  facts  on  the  suit^ibUlty  of  men  and 
women  for  s<:usltlve  pl;u:es  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

It  was  a  position  without  glamour  and  with 
no  great  prestige. 

Nevertheless.  In  Decenilx-r  1060.  Mr.  Otep- 
ka was  called  InU)  a  St.ite  I>partment  office 
to  meet  with  Dean  Rusk,  who  was  to  become 
Secretary  of  State,  ivnd  Ii.)bert  P  Kennedy, 
who  was  to  become  Attorney  General,  In  tlie 
new  administration. 

They  wanted  Mr.  Otepka'.s  evaluation  of 
several  f>ersona  being  considered  for  Im- 
portant pKJeitlons. 

One  of  thoee  on  whom  a  cautious  but  un- 
flattering report  was  m.ide  subsequently  was 
appointed  to  the  WhUe  House  staff  and 
later  to  an  even  mortf'  lnip<^irtiint  poeltion 
In  the  State  Department 

SECURITT    c.^s^:    rkview 

At  the  time.  Mr.  Otepka  was  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Security  He  had  been 
appointed  to  that  position  by  the  late  Scott 
McLervd.  and  under  Mr.  McLecxls  direction, 
had  undertaken  a  review  to  update  all  the 
security  files  of  State  Department  personnel. 

Out  of  that  review.  800  atses  out  of  about 
11.000  were  identified  a.s  reijulring  close  but 
discreet  scrutiny.  About  75  percent  of  the 
800  were  found  to  have  past  .ussoclations  with 
Communist  organlzatlou.s  or  persons  retjarded 
as  symp.athetlc  to  Conununist  cau."^cs.  ac- 
cording to  those  familiar  with   the  study. 

Nothing  was  done  about  the  report  at  that 
time  What  concerned  the  seciu-lty  people 
was  that  a  number  of  the  800  in  time  would 
move  up  Into  policymaking  {xjeitions. 
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TSOITBLX8     MtTLTIPLT 

In  time  this  happened — emd  in  time  Mr 
Otepka's  troubles  began  to  accumulate.  (!«.' 
spite  a  Meritorious  Service  Award  In  lUt 
from  Secretary  Dulles  for  "sound  IndepeiJd. 
ent  Judgment,  creative  work,  and  the  accept, 
ance  of  unusual  resixmslblllty. 

A  new  boss,  Wllllp.m  Boewell.  suggested 
he  give  up  his  deputy  directorship  luid  de- 
vote his  full  time  to  evaluation  work  When 
Mr.  Otepka  refused,  the  deputy  directorship 
was  abolished  by  a  reduction  In  lorce. 

His  troubles  multiplied  when  the  nev 
administration  came  In  and  Mr.  Keilly  be- 
came head  of  the  office  in  April  l.«;2  Mr. 
OLcpka  w:i8  offered  a  coveted  app<iintment 
to  the  National  War  College,  but  turned  It 
down  when  he  found  out  he  would  not  be 
p>ernutted  U)  return  to  his  security  wirk. 

While  Mr.  RelUy  had  said  he  needed  no 
deputy,  he  brought  In  Mr.  Bellsle  lus  a  spe- 
cial assistant  ruid  he  occupied  Mr  Otepka's 
old  desk,  and  waa  given  one  grade  higher 
which  made  him,  in  fact.  Mr.  Otepk*"* 
superior. 

From  then  on.  Mr.  Otepka  could  see  "the 
handwriting  on  the  wall." 

CRmCIZED    SHORTCITTS 

The  man  who  hnd  received  the  Drpart- 
ment's  meritorious  award  couldn't  do  any- 
thing right.  Par)ers  he  Fubmltted  were  re- 
jected with  the  curt  words,  "rewrite"  or  "I 
don't  like  this"  over  Mr.  Bellsle's  n;une 

What  apparently  brought  matters  to  a  head 
was  what  the  toughminded  security  people 
considered — and  labeled — a  "short^-ut"  In 
security  clearances. 

This  was  a  procedure  under  which  investi- 
gators, as  distinguished  from  the  evaluators 
under  Mr  Otepka.  could  report  their  find- 
ings directly  to  the  State  Department  s  per- 
sonnel office  if  they  considered  they  had  un- 
covered  no  derogatory   Information. 

Mr  Otepka  protested  thl.s  as  we;ikcnlng 
security.  He  also  protested  when  he  found 
that  some  State  Department  officials  in  the 
new  administration  were  u.slng  the  so-called 
waiver  system  profu.sely. 

C^LLED   BEFORE   COMMrrTEI 

By  June  1963.  there  were  more  than  150 
such  casce  and  in  some  Instances.  It  was 
found,  the  security  clearances  were  bnck- 
datetl  to  make  the  appointees  eligible  for 
their  pay.  In  the  Klsenhower  administra- 
tions there  were  only  five  such  waivers. 

When-  he  was  called  before  the  IntcmaJ 
Security  Subcommittee  on  three  or  four  oc- 
casions, mostly  early  last  year,  he  testified 
about  these  luid  other  matters. 

One  of  Mr.  Otepka's  appearances  was  In 
February  1963.  He  was  followed  In  M^irch 
by  Mr  Rellly  and  Mr.  RelUy  told  the  sub- 
committee, according  to  the  record,  that  Mr. 
Otepka  had  not  furnished  him  certain  infor- 
mation regarding  some  of  the  appHDlntoes. 

Since  Mr.  Otepka  already  had  testified 
otlierwise.  he  submitted  a  statement  and 
records  to  substiintiate  what  he  had  siiid. 

According  to  the  SUite  Department's  own 
charges,  a  secretary  assigned  to  his  office 
would  inform  her  superiors  wheti  Mr.  Otep- 
k:i'8  "burn  bag,"  containing  working  papers 
that  had  to  be  destroyed,  was  being  taken  to 
the  Incinerator. 

These  were  retrieved  by  the  Department 
and  from  the  discarded  material  came  some 
of  the  charges  against  Mr.  Otepka.  Carbon 
paper  and  a  typewriter  ribbon  are  the  basis 
of  some  of  them. 

SAYS   EVTOENCE   WAS  PLANTED 

Still  unresolved  is  one  charge  that  grew 
out  of  tl\e  "burn  bag"  exercise.  This  was 
thiit  Mr.  Otepka  had  mutilated  classified 
d(x-uments  by  clipping  off  the  classifica- 
tions. 

The  security  officer  denies  this  and  has 
suggested  this  evidence  was  planted  In  hl» 
"burn    bag"     He   has   offered    to    take   a   He 


Hetector    test    on    this    and    challenged    the 
gt^te    Depertiiaent    to    have    others    do    the 

laDie. 

j4r.  Otepka  acknowledges  that  he  supplied 
information  to  the  Sefcate  subcommittee. 
In  defending  himself,  he  reminded  the  State 
Department  that  Mr.  Rusk  had  done  Uke- 
^se  on  one  particular  occasion. 

A  long  while  ago  he  learned  not  to  talk  In 
his  own  office  about  his  ordeal.  An  asso- 
ciate came  by  and  as  far  as  anyone  knows 
was  not  observed  In  entering  the  office.  He 
gpent  some  time  there  and  had  Just  retiu-ned 
to  his  own  office  when  he  was  called  before 
his  suixsrlor. 

He  was  told  exactly  how  long  he  had  been 
In  Mr.  Otepka's  office  and  admonished  to 
mind  his  own  affairs. 

Mr.  Otepka^was  instructed  in  writing  and 
admonished  orally  to  keep  out  of  his  old 
office  In  room  3333  of  the  New  State  De- 
partment building.  But  his  name  Is  still  ori 
the  di"Kir, 


Dan  Qaill,  San  Antonio  Postmaster  30 
Years,  Honored  by  Sisrma  Delta  Chi 
Friends 


television  In  giving  the  people  all  the  news 
at  all  times."  It  is  announced  by  Floyd  Aten, 
chapter  president. 

The  fxjetmaster  is  a  past  master  In  the 
art  of  press  relations — and  In  public  rela- 
tions, too.  He  has  never  made  the  mis- 
take of  becoming  Olympian. 

A  characteristic  Incident  comes  to  mind. 
It  happened  some  years  ago  at  a  shopping 
center  where  there  was  one  small  postal 
counter. 

When  the  clerk  reported  sick  one  morning 
during  the  Christmas  rush.  Mr.  Quill  him- 
self took  charge  while  arrangements  were 
being  made  for  a  substitute. 

The  postmaster  is  truly  a  public  servant 
and  we  congratulate  him  on  his  latest  honor. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 


OF    TEXAS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  8,  1964 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  major  factors  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  a  city  is  the  quality 
of  its  local  leadership. 

The  city  of  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  is  gen- 
uinely proud,  and  justifiably  so.  of  Mr. 
Dan  Quill,  who  has  served  as  postmaster 
in  this  city  for  30  years. 

Almost  $8  million  in  annual  receipts 
pass  through  the  San  Antonio  Post  Of- 
fice; and  the  high-quality  service  es- 
tablished m  three  decades  of  dedicated, 
responsible,  and  efficient  management 
has  played  a  major  role  in  the  wonderful 
growth  story  of  San  Antonio. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  and  having 
a  knowledge  of  the  heavy  duties  of  post- 
masters and  other  postal  employees  and 
their  fine  record  of  service,  it  is  very 
pleasing  to  see  so  distinguished  a  citizen 
as  Mr.  Quill  honored  for  his  achievements 
and  contributioris  to  the  country. 

I  ask  that  an  editorial  from  the  San 
Antonio  Light,  of  Wednesday.  June  3. 
1964,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

Th»  Postmaster 

The  younger  generation  cannot  remember 
the  time  when  San  Antonio  had  any  other 
postmaster,  for  Dan  Quill  has  held  the  Job 
tor  30  years. 

We  can  think,  of  no  man  who  Is  better 
known  to  the  public  or  more  widely  re- 
.s  pec  ted. 

Lately,  as  chairman  of  the  Red  Carpet 
Committee  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  Mr. 
Quill  has  been  greeting  visitors  at  the  San 
Antonio  International  Airport. 

Now  he  la  going  to  get  the  red  carpet 
treatment  himself,  as  Sunday's  annual 
awards  luncheon  of  the  local  chapter  of  Sig- 
ma Delta  Chi,  the  professional  Journalism 
society. 

Dan  Quill  win  receive  a  metal  scroll  for 
"full  cooperation  with  the  press,  radio  and 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1964 
Mr,  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  another  in  the  series 
of  articles  by  Holmes  Alexander  on  the 
Council  for  a  Livable  World. 

Mr.  Alexander's  article  is  as  follows: 

DISARMANENT   PROPAGANDA    AT   A   PRICE PART  3 


( By  Holmes  Alexander) 
WASHINGTON.  D.C— On  February  27,  1964, 
Senator  McOovern,  Democrat,  of  South  Da- 
kota).  who  took  $22,000  In  campaign  funds 
from  a  ban-the-bomb  group  called  Council 
for  a  Livable  World,  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  cut  $17  million  out  of  Defense  De- 
partment funds  for  aircraft,  mlrslles,  re- 
search, teste,  and  evaluation  of  military 
weaponry 

Without  going  Into  the  usefulness  of  the 
Items  which  the  McGovern  amendment 
would  abolish  (a  near  Impossibility  for  a 
lajTnan).  I  note  that  4  of  the  20  Senators 
who  supported  the  amendment  are  finan- 
cially beholden  for  campaign  funds  donated 
by  the  membership  of  the  Livable  World 
Council.  They  are  Clark,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Burdick,  Democrat,  of  North 
Dakota,  McGm,  Democrat,  of  Wyoming,  and 
McOovERN   himself. 

Of  these  four,  not  one  Is  on  either  the 
Armed  Services  or  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittees which  study  military  affairs  and 
the  Nation's  need  for  weapons.  But  among 
the  64  Senators  who  opposed  and  defeated 
the  McGovern  amendment  are  all  the  ones 
which  most  of  us  reporters  use  as  check- 
points on  these  complex  matters  of  military 
readiness:  Senators  Russell,  Stennis,  Sy- 
mington, Jackson,  Cannon,  the  Btrds  of 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  and  Margaret 
Chase  Smith 

I  am  very  slow  to  attach  wrongfxH  mo- 
tives to  men  In  responsible  office,  and  I  don't 
believe  for  a  moment  that  any  of  these 
four  Senators  for  the  McGovern  amendment 
would  willfully  cast  a  vote  that  he  believed 
to  be  harmful.  Clark  Is  cantankerous  (his 
new  book  Is  sarcastically  entitled,  "Congress: 
The  Sapless  Branch"),  and  he  enjoys  twit- 
ting the  Senate  Establishment  with  con- 
trary votes.  Burdick,  a  country  lawyer,  ad- 
mittedly has  very  little  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience In  military  matters.  McGee,  a  for- 
mer history  professor,  has  a  hungry,  search- 
ing mind  which  loves  to  savor  "Ideas,"  and 
he  has  reached  an  Intellectual  and  creditable 
^conclusion  about  experimental  disarmament. 
McGovern,  a  World  War  II  bomber  pilot  and 
a  thoughtful  Idealist,  deeply  believes  that 
the  United  States  should  take  a  chance,  and 
take  the  lead,  on  world  disarmament. 


But.  giving  them  full  credit  for  sincerity 
and  singularity  (in  Clark's  case),  I  see 
these  Senators  and  some  others  as  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  Peace  Party  In  Congress,  backed  by 
a  pacifist  lobby,  the  Livable  World.  Other 
Democratic  Senators  whom  the  Liveable 
World  commends  to  Its  membership  are 
McCarthy,  of  Minnesota,  Moss,  of  UUh. 
Hart,  of  Michigan,  and  Gore,  of  Tennessee. 
The  Republican  Prouty,  of  Vermont,  seems 
to  have  been  added  as  a  gesture  of  biparti- 
sanship. Two  Representatives,  both  Demo- 
crats, are  on  the  recommended  list.  They 
are  Harding,  of  Idaho,  and  Montoya,  of  New 
Mexico. 

Just  to  see  how  other  analyst*  than'  my- 
self would  rate  these  men  whom  the  Liv- 
able World  appears  to  be  collecting  Into  a 
Peace  Party,  I  have  checked  their  ratings  In 
the  voting  Index  compiled  by  Americans  for 
Constitutional  Action  on  the  subject  of 
"National  Sovereignty."  The  Americans  for 
Constitutional  Action  says  it  U  "for 
strengthening  our  national  sovereignty  and 
against  s\irrenderlng  control  of  our  foreign 
or  domestic  affairs  or  our  national  sec\u-lty  to 
any  other  nation  or  to  any  tntematlonal  or- 
ganization." I  don't  regard  these  ratings  as 
Infallible,  but  they  do  provide  an  arbitrary 
elther/or  Indication  of  overriding  philos- 
ophy. They  show.  In  aggregate,  how  much 
importance  a  Member  of  Congrees  puts  on 
national  soverelgjnty  as  against  "peace,"  In- 
ternationalism and  concern  for  the  "world" 
stead  of  for  this  country. 

Astonishingly.  I  think,  Muskik,  Hart, 
McCarthy,  Burwck,  Moss,  Clakk,  and 
McGek  get  zero  in  this  rating.  Gork  gets  6 
percent,  and  Proutt  get*  50  percent.  In  the 
House.  Harding  gets  zero  and  Montoya  .gets 
43  percent. 

As  a  footnote,  I  think  it  worth  adding  that 
the  Livable  World  has  sent  out  a  memcM^n- 
dum  to  Its  membership  urging  support  of 
Harding  as  "the  logical  choice  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  run  for  the  Senate  against 
Senator  Jordan  In  1966."  In  strtklng  con- 
trast to  Harding's  zero  rating  on  national 
sovereignty,  Americans  few  Constitutional 
Action  rates  Jordan,  Republican,  ot  Idaho 
at  100  percent. 

Unless  I'm  wrong,  the  paclflat  lobby  U  try- 
ing to  build  up  a  Peace  Party  in  the  Senate, 
where  foreign  relations  are  decided.  Re- 
spectability, of  course,  Is  an  essential  In  an 
undertaking  of  this  sort,  and  It's  pertinent 
to  note  that  the  Livable  World  has  as  its 
executive  director.  In  charge  of  the  Wash- 
ington c^ce,  a  genuine  war  hero  In  Col. 
Ashton  Crosby,  tJ.S.  Army,  retired.  His 
standard  answer  to  criticisms  of  the  Live- 
able World  Is  to  write  or  say : 

"I  have  14  combat  decorations.  Including 
3  sliver  stars,  a  Croix  de  Guerre  In  lieu  of  a 
fourth  silver  star,  and  4  Purple  Hearts." 

This  seems  a  bit  of  a  nonsequlttir.  but 
Colonel  Crosby  told  me  In  a  telephone  Inter- 
view that  he  was  sticking  with  the  Liveable 
World  chiefly  to  keep  Its  membership  from 
going  off  the  deep  end.  Maybe  he'll  soon 
leave  the  Livable  World  and  dedicate  his 
patriotism  to  a  concern  for  freedom  rather 
than  to  cohabitation  with  our  enemies. 


t; 


Courts  Draw  Clear  Line  Against  Inter- 
ference With  Rights  of  Independent 
Businessmen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1964 

Mr.  EVINS.     Mr.  Speaker,  an  impor- 
tant address  on  the  subject  of  recent 
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antitrust  developments  affecting  inde- 
pendent businessmen  in  the  petroleum 
industry  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Rufus  E. 
Wilson,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, before  the  mid-year  meeting  of  the 
National  OH  Jobbers  Council,  Inc.  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  is  Chief  of  the  PTC's  Divi- 
sion of  General  Trade  Restraints,  gives 
in  this  address  an  informed,  enlighten- 
ing and  challenging  exposition  of  recent 
court  decisions  and  Commission  actions 
which  are  of  major  Interest  not  only  to 
independent  businessmen  generally  but 
also  to  all  citizens  who  are  concerned 
with  the  preservation  of  free  enterprise 
in  America. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
Mr.  Wilson's  address  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

The  address  follows: 

Address  by  Rurus  E.  Wn.soN,  Chiet,  Di- 
vision or  General  Trade  Restraints. 
Federal  Trace  Commission,  Before  the 
MiDTEAR  Meeting,  National  Oil  Jobbers 
Council.  Inc..  Washington,  DC,  Mat  19. 
1964 

When  Mr.  Fitzgerald  Initially  Invited  me 
to  speak  before  this  group,  he  requested 
that  I  address  myself  to  the  topic  '■Ap- 
proaches for  Trade  Assixilatlons  In  Fighting 
Subsidiary  Programs  by  P»ublio  Utilities.  •  At 
the  same  time,  he  advised  that  my  address 
was  to  be  informative  rather  than  argumen- 
tative. 

Although  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  address 
mysell  to  the  actual  topic  assigned.  It  Is 
hoped  that  my  remarks  will  be  Interpreted 
as    Informative    and    not    argumentative. 

In  the  past  year  and  a  half  there  have  been 
Aome  antitrust  developmenlts  which  I  believe 
to  be  of  major  interest  to  you  as  well  as  all 
Independent  businessmen  In  the  oil  or  giiso- 
line  Industry  as  well  as  In  other  industries. 

The  courts  have  made  it  abundantly  clear 
in  these  decision  that  interference  with  the 
rights  of  Independent  businessmen  will  not 
be  tolerated.  That  the  legalistic  facade  of 
Independence  encouraged  or  erected  and 
placed  in  effect  by  a  large  and  dominant 
company  actually  exists  In  fact  and  not  In 
lancy. 

In  Sun  Oil  '  the  Supreme  Court  discarded 
the  "conduit"  approach  utilized  by  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  In  Its  decision  -  and 
held  that  the  section  2(b)  defense  was  not 
available  to  a  supplier  who  gave  a  dlscrlml- 
natorlly  low  price  to  one  of  Its  dealers  to 
meet  that  dealer's  competition. 

On  April  20.  1964.  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  Its  decision  In  Simpson  v. 
Union  Oil  Company.' 

The  Importance  of  this  ca.se  in  the  field 
of  antitrust  law  enforcement  will  be  truly 
significant.  The  Honorable  Joe  L.  Evins,  of 
Tennessee,  in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  April  24,  1964.  re- 
ferred to  the  Importitnce  of  this  c;ise  in  these 
words: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mond.Ty  of  this  work  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUite.s  handed 
down  a  decision  In  an  antilru.st  case  which 
Is  recognized  as  being  of  greater  Imptjrtance 
and  significance  than  any  other  antitrust 
case  decided  in  this  decade  ' 

Congressman  Evins  Is  one  of  the  great 
friends  and  a  champion  of  small  business 
and  at  one  time  one  of  the  Commission's 
outstiuiding  attorneys.  Mr.  Evins'  apprai.sal 
of  this  decision  must  carry  weight. 

I  assume  that  mo.st,  or  perhnp.<?  all,  of  you 
here  Uxlay  are  concerned  about  your  status 
as  independent  businessmen.  I  further  as- 
-sume  that  the  vast  majority  of  you  would  be 
quick  to  take  umbrage  at  a  suggestion  that 
you    were   anything    but    Independent    busl- 
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nessmen.  To  place  my  remarks  In  proper 
context.  It  Is  likewise  my  feeling  that  the 
same  reaction  could  be  expected  from  gaso- 
line station  dealers,  who  are  not  in  a  sub- 
stantially different  position  from  you  except 
that.  In  terms  of  the  Integration  of  the  oil 
industry  they  are.  perhaps,  one  rung  below 
you  on  the  ladder. 

Then,  Just  4  days  after  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  In  Simpson,  the  US  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Seventh  Circuit  on  April  24, 
1964,  handed  d6wn  Its  decision  In  Goodyear 
Tire  <&  Rubber  Company  v.  Federal  Trade 
Commixsion  and  The  Atlantic  Refining  Co.  v. 
Federal  Trade  Cornmission  affirming  the 
Conimls.slon's  previous  decision  in  Federal 
Trade  CommlSBlon  docket  No  64H6. 

In  Its  decision  the  Court  had  this  to  say 
about  the  Independence  of  the  dealer  oi>er- 
atlng  under  a  lease  arrangement  with  a  ma- 
jor oil  company: 

"Ostensibly,  they  are  Independent  biLsi- 
nessmen  but  behind  the  legalistic  facade  of 
Independence,  there  exl.sts  a  servitude  caused 
by  the  coercive  preasure.s  which  Atlantic  ex- 
erts upon  its  dealer*.  The  keystone  of  the 
actual  relationship  between  Atlantic  and  Its 
dealers  Is  the  lease  and  the  equipment  loan 
contract  with  their  short-term  and  cancella- 
tion provisions.  Without  repeating  all  the 
components  of  the  relationship,  it  Is  evident 
that  the  service  station  dealer  Is  more  of  an 
economic  serf  than  a  businessman  free  to 
purchase  the  TBA  of  his  choice."  ♦ 

I  will  come  back  to  this  cfise  later.  I  want- 
ed to  mention  that  quotation  to  bring  home 
a  f>olnt. 

The  Honorable  Paul  R.and  Dixon.  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Cf)mmls.sinn,  spoke  to 
you  at  your  annual  meeting  held  last  No- 
vember In  Chicago.  Ill  At  that  time  he 
stated,  among  other  thlntjs,  and  I  quote, 
"Specifically,  the  real  Issue.  It  seems.  Is 
whether  or  not  the  Industry's  structure  and 
practices  will  permit  you  the  Jobbers — to 
maintain  and  strengthen  your  role  as  Inde- 
jjendent  businessmen." ' 

He  pointed  out  that  there  arc  approxi- 
mately 200  companies  enciaged  In  refining: 
about  25,000  wholesaler  (jobbers  and  com- 
missioned agents):  and  about  200. OOO  retail 
service  stations.  In  conimpnting  on  the  ver- 
tical Integration  of  the  oil  industry  he  said, 
"the  fear,  In  short,  Is  that  the  'indejjend- 
ent' — Including  the  Independent  refiner,  the 
Independent  Jobber,  and  the  Independent 
retailer — has,  as  the  .s;iylng  goes,  one  foot 
In  the  grave  and  the  other  on  a  banana 
peel."  * 

In  the  enforcement  of  the  statutes  admin- 
istered by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
we  must  be  concerned  whether  the  independ- 
ent businessmen  in  the  oil  Indiistry  are,  in 
fact,  permitted  to  remain  Independent.  I 
would  like  to  treat  the  Goodyear  case  in 
some  detail.  However,  I  prnpKise  one  ca,- 
veatr^lt  may  well  be  that  Goodyear  and 'or 
Atlantic  will  petition  the  Supreme  Court  for 
certiorari  so  we  may  not  be  certain  at  this 
time  whether  this  mailer  Is  final.  Yet,  It  Is 
my  thought.  In  view  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
holding  In  Simpson  that  certiorari  will  be 
denied. 

The  Federal  Trade  Comml.'ision  Issued  Its 
complaint  against  the  CiixKlyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.  and  the  Atlantic  Refining  Co.  charg- 
ing a  violation  of  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  which  declares  un- 
lawful unfair  method.s  of  competition  In 
commerce  and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices  In  commerre  '  The  Commission's 
complaint  challenged  the  legality  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  tires,  batlorics,  and  automobile 
ivccessfjrles.  commonly  railed  TBA.  to  service 
stiitlons  under  a  8;ile.';  commission  agree- 
ment between  Goodyear  and  Atlantic.  The 
Commission  held  again.st  Goodyear  and  At- 
lantic and  Issued  orders  to  cease  and  desist. 
Prom  this,  Goodyear  and  Atlantic  appealed. 

In  the  challenged  Siiles  cpmmlsslon  con- 
tract between  Goodyear  and  Atlantic.  Atlan- 


tic agreed  to  promote  the  sale  of  Goodyn, 
TBA  products  to  Atlantic's  dUtributora  m^^ 
service  station  dealers  located  In  New  Kna. 
land.  New  York,  and  the  Phllaedlphla-Jftlw 
Jersey  area.  A  Bal«B  commission  was  pfttd 
to  Atlantic  by  Goodyear  on  the  product» 
which  were  sold  by  Atlantic's  disirlbutort 
and  service  station  dealers. 

Atlantic,  prior  to  1951  bought  Lee  tins 
and  Exlde  batteries  and  various  ur(  eaaorlei 
from  other  sources  and  sold  them  to  lU 
wholesale  distributors  and  retail  dealers  la 
the  area  which  was  the  subject  of  the  Com- 
mission's complaint.  Having  be(  ome  dis- 
satisfied with  this  method  of  operation 
Atlantic  surveyed  its  dealers  to  determine 
such  things  as  preference  of  brands  and 
sources  of  supply.  The  survey  showed  that 
only  11  percent  of  the  dealers  preferred 
Ooodyear  tires,  and  In  addition,  a  majority 
of  the  de.ilers  preferred  to  purchase  their 
tires,  batteries,  and  accessories  from  more 
than  one  source.  In  spite  of  the  Kurvey  re- 
sults, Atlantic  entered  Into  a  sales  commis- 
sion contract  covering  TBA  effettive  March 
1.  1951,  with  Goodyear  and  a  similar  contract 
with  Firestone,  the  two  contracts  covering 
Its  entire  marketing  area.  Goodyear  assigned 
a  portion  of  Its  sales  territory  to  Goodyear 
and  another  portion  to  Firestone.  Firestone 
got  the  eastern  Pennsylvania,  western  Penn- 
sylvaiila.  and  southern  regions. 

EUich  Atlantic  dealer  was  assipned  to  a 
specific  supply  point  designated  by  Good- 
year. These  supply  polnU  were  either 
Goodveiir  stores.  Goodyear  franchise  dealers, 
or  Atlantic  service  station  dealers  who  were 
also  Goodyear  franchisees.  Atlantic  re- 
celvt>d  a  10-percent  override  on  all  purcheses 
of  Goodyear  TBA  made  by  Atlantic  dealers 
from  the  tire  companies'  supply  points,  and 
a  7'.2 -percent  override  an  purchases  by 
dealers  from  Atlantic's  wholesale  distrib- 
utors. 

The  service  station  dealers  were  told  that 
the  new  plan  was  a  change  In  company  pol- 
icy: that  Atlantic  wanted  them  to  carry 
Croodyear  or  Firestone  tires,  batteries,  and 
accessories;  and  that  Uie  switch  would  be 
to  the  dealer's  benefit. 

l^etters  were  sent  to  the  dealers  Informing 
them  of  the  availability  of  the  plan  and 
advised  them  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
Numerous  meetings  were  held  by  Atlantic 
with  its  dealers  to  explain  the  new  programs. 
Atlantic  gave  Goodyear  and  Firestone  the 
names  of  the  dealers  In  their  resp)ectlve  ter- 
ritories so  that  their  advertising  could  be 
installed  In  the  service  stations.  Under 
Atlantic  policy  this  meant  that  only  Good- 
year or  Firestone  Identifications  were  to  be 
displayed  at  Atlantic  stations.  Atlantic 
salesmen  accompanied  by  either  Goodyear 
or  Firestone  salesmen  contacted  the  dealers 
concerning  the  new  sponsored  TBA.  Re- 
ports were  made  to  Atlantic  by  Goodyear 
and  Firestone  Including  the  names  of  dealers 
who  refused  to  permit  the  Installation  of 
Goodyear  and  Firestone  signs. 

Atlantic  estAblished  TBA  quotas;  Atlantic 
policed  the  dealers;  tliey  promoted  GcxKlyear 
TBA  and  WTOte  up  TBA  orders.  Atlantic 
salesmen  checked  the  books  of  dealers  to  see 
whether  they  were  buying  from  other 
sources.  Atlantic  salesmen  made  trip.«  with 
Goodyear  salesmen  to  dealers  to  police  the 
operation.  This  Is  called  double  teaming 
Atlantic  credit  cards  Included  the  Goodyear 
TBA. 

When  Atlantic  selected  a  new  retail  dealer, 
at  least  three  separate  Interviews  were  held 
with  the  applicant  at  which  the  sales  com- 
mission progr.am  was  explained.  After  selec- 
tion but  before  receiving  a  lease,  the  appli- 
cant attended  an  Atlantic  training  srhool 
where  extensive  discussions  and  demonstra- 
tions of  Goodyear  TBA  were  conducted  He 
was  told  at  the  school  that  It  was  tn  his 
advantage  to  carry  Goodyear  or  Firestone 
products  He  was  told  what  Goodyear  In- 
ventory he  should  carry  and  that  he  should 
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„ae    approved    Goodyear    signs,    dccals,    and 
,dverti.sing  boards. 

The  seventh  clrctilt  upheld  the  Commls- 
rion  stating  that  the  sales  commission  system 
trs«.  I"  effect,  an  Ulegal  tying  arrangement. 
rnx  co'Tt  stated: 

"In  its  narrower  aspects  the  system  Is  a 
tying  arrangement  because  It  riiiiulres  the 
buyer  of  one  product,  the  service  station 
dealer  who  purchases  Atlantic  giLSOllne,  to 
buy  another  line  of  merchunlse,  Goodyear 
XBA.  surrender  by  the  dealer  of  his  freedom 
to  ch'H>^e  between  brands  of  TBA  Is  per  se 
Uleg;il  If  a  "not  Insubstantial'  amount  of 
interstate  commerce   is  affected."  ' 

Goodveiw,  by  1955.  had  signed  TBA  con- 
traoUs  with  '2.183  of  the  2.248  Atlantic  service 
stations  in  the  8-SUite  territory  asslpncd: 
flrestone.  by  1965,  had  signed  virtually  all 
tbc  4.098  Atlantic  stations  in  Its  10-State 
area;  and  total  Goodyear  and  Flre.<;tone  sales 
under  the  Atlantic  contracts  from  June  1950 
to  June  1956  was  more  than  $52  million; 
therefore  the  court  had  no  difficulty  In  find- 
ing that  the  sales  commission  system  was 
within  the  ■substantiality  of  economic  effect 
on  commerce"  test  established  in  previous 
tying  cases. 

Before  leaving  this  Important  case,  I  would 
like  to  read  one  more  quote  from  the  courts 
decl.'^lon.    This  Is  In  the  iu-ea  of  coercion  and 
Illustrates  vividly  the  courts  determination 
to    penetrate     beyond     the     facade     of     the 
Atlantlc-Goodyear  arrangement  and  to  recog- 
nize  It  for  what  It   was,  a  coercive   and   op- 
pressive method  of  taking  away  the  dealers' 
independent      Judgment      and      substituting 
therefor    the    profit -motivated    Judfment    of 
Atlantic   and    Gfxxlyear.     The   court   stated: 
"Atlantic   says   that   Its   Infiuenr?   o\er   Its 
dealer  to  purchase   sponsored  TBA   short  of 
force,  threat,  or  Intimidation  is  lawful:   that 
It  may  recommend  high  quality  TBA  to  Its 
dealers;  and  that  such  action  serves  a  legiti- 
mate business  purpose  in   the  promotion  of 
the  .-^ale  of  gasoline.     This  would   be  a  per- 
stiasive  argument  except  for  the  dealers'  eco- 
nomic   dependency   upon    the   oil    company. 
In   that    setting,   recommendation    is   tanta- 
mount to  command.     Covert  practices  are  as 
efficient     as     overt      action.        Sophlstif-ated 
methods  of  pressuring  the  dealers  into  carry- 
ing sponsored  TBA  are  as  effectual  as  express 
covenants  and  open  threats."  • 

There  are  two  more  TV  A  cases  now  on  ap- 
peiU  from  Commission  decisions  adverse  to 
the  recpondenU.  Tlie  Commission  in  its 
ciu^es  against  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co  -Shell  Oil  Co ".  and  against  the  B.  P. 
GfKXlrlch-Texas  Co  "  found  substantially  the 
R.ime  economic  c<^erclon  and  atlverse  anti- 
competitive effects  emanating  from  sales 
commission  contracts  as  w.as  fi  und  In  the 
G'K)dyear  case,  recently  affirmed  by  the 
seventh  circuit. 

Tlie  US.  supreme  Court's  decUlon  In 
Simpson  v.  Union  Oil  Company  '■'  should 
have  a  resounding  Impact  on  distribution 
practices  In  the  oil  IndiLstry.  The  facts  ore 
these:  Richard  Simpson  ofierated  a  gasoline 
.-station  In  California  under  a  lease  from  the 
Union  Oil  Co.  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  con- 
.■-ulered  himself  to  be  an  Independent  busi- 
nessman because  the  record  reflects  that 
he  acted  like  a  man  who  considered  hlm- 
.■^elf  to  be  lndei>endent.  Although  he  was 
under  a  1-year  lease  and  a  1-year  con- 
.•^lirnment  contract  which  provided  that 
•title"  to  the  consigned  gas  'shall  remain  In 
consignor  until  sold  by  consignee,"  Mr.  Simp- 
son sold  his  gasoline  for  27.9  cents  In  the 
face  of  demands  by  the  company  that  he 
adhere  to  a  price  of  29  9  cents.  As  a  result. 
Union  on  refused  to  renew  his  lease. 

Simpson  brought  suit  for  damages  under 
the  antitrust  laws.  After  pretrial  hearings, 
union  moved  for^uramary  Judgment  that  the 
consignment  lease  program  violated  the 
Sherman   Act.     The  dUtrlct  court  held   for 
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Union  and  the  court  of  appeals  affirmed. 
Simpson  peUtloned  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  agreed  to  hear  the  case.  On  April 
20,  1964.  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
consignment  agreement  was  used  by  Union 
lis  a  device  for  resale  price  maintenance. 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  writing  for  the  ma- 
Joritv.  stated: 

"Dealers,  like  Siini>£on.  are  independent 
bui^lne.ssmen:  and  tliey  ha\e  all  or  most  of 
the  Indicia  of  cnuepreneurs.  except  foi"  price 
fixJng.  Tlie  risk  of  loss  of  the  gitsoline  is  on 
them,  apart  from  acts  of  God.  Their  return 
Is  affected  by  the  rise  and  lull  In  the  market 
price,  their  commissions  declining  as  retail 
prices  drop.  Practically  the  only  jxjwer  they 
have  to  be  wholly  independent  buslne.semen, 
whoso  service  depcnd.s  on  their  own  initia- 
tive and  enterprise.  Is  taken  from  them  by 
tliC  provl.so  that  they  mu.>=t  sell  their  gasoline 
at  prices  fixed  by  Union  Oil."  •' 

The  Supreme  Court,  recognizing  that  con- 
.<;ignment  has   hlftorlcully  ser^-ed  legitimate 
business    purposes,    struck    down    the    con- 
s!;;nment   arrangement  In   this  case  because 
it^was    used    to   control    the   dealer's    resale 
prices.     The   Supreme    Court   looked    at    the 
arrangement   realistically— pierced   the    con- 
signment     arrancrement — and      tn      looking 
tlirough  the  openlni:  saw  the  true  character 
of  the   arrangement,  a  device  by  which   the 
"Independent"  was  to  be  kept  suliservlent,  a 
device  by  which  his  independence  was  to  be 
destroyed,  a  device  to  fix  and  maintain  the 
retail  prices  of  an  independent  businessman. 
It  Is   my   experience  that  the  majority  of 
service  st.;Ulon  dealers  would  like  to  operate 
as   Independent   businessmen   and   would   do 
so  except  for  the  power  and  control  exercised 
over    tlicm   by   their   oil    company   suppliers. 
In  several  of  the  g.i.sohne  cases  which  I  have 
presented    before    the    Commission,    I    have 
urged    the   position    that    the    oil   companies 
have  been   able   to   effectuate  Illegal   pricing 
policies  by  wielding  power  and  control  over 
dealers  by  means  of  len-se  ngrcenients.  sup- 
ply   contracts,    loan    equipment    agreement.s 
and   consignment   or   commission    contract.";. 
In  the  Atlantic  Refining  Company  case  '<  and 
the  Sun  Oil  Company  ccme  ^  decisions  were 
rendered    by    the   Commliwlon    holding   that 
consignment   agreements   were   illegally   uti- 
lized by  thwe  major  oil  companies  to  accom- 
plish price  fixing. 

To  further  illustrate  the  views  I  have  been 
expressing.  I  would  like  to  reminisce  briefly. 
Do  you  remember  the  World  War  II  movies? 
Particularly  the  ones  which  Involved  soldiers 
In  combat?     In  most  of  them,  there  were  a 
c(;uple    of    scenes    with    considerable   dialog 
between  soldiers  who  were  speaking  of  things 
back    home    In    nostalgic    tones.      In    almost 
everyone  of  those  pictures  there  was  one  GI 
who"  spoke    of    his    after-the-war    dream    of 
returning  to  the  hometown   and   opening  a 
gasoline  station.    There  was  a  reason  for  this. 
Hollywood  knew  of  Its  appeal.    We  too  know. 
The  soldier's  dream  was  of  a  return  to  the 
American  Ideal  of  free  enterprise.     Why  did 
Hollvwood  choase  the  gas  station  to  project 
this  concept- this   Ideal?     Becavise  so  many 
people  of  this  Nation  have,  for  so  many  years, 
thought   of   the   service   station    operator   as 
the  tvplcal  small  Independent  businessman. 
That  Is  still  the  Image  here  In  the  United 
States  but  Is  It  an  actual  fact?    Even  today. 
I  dare  say  that  most  motorists  would  be  sur- 
prised if  they  were  to  discover  that  the  price 
they  had  been  paying  at  the  corner  gas  sta- 
tion wiis  not  eetabllsbwl  by  the  dealer,  but 
by    his    oil    company    supplier.      The    same 
motorists  would  be  equally  surprised  if  they 
were  to  discover  that  the  tires,  batteries  or 
accessories  which  their  dealers  bad  been  sell- 
ing them  had  not  been  selected  by  the  dealer 
as  the  items  he  wanted  to  sell  but  had  t)een 
Imposed  on  him  by  the  oil  company  supplier 
because  It  received  a  percentage  override  on 
the  sales  of  such  TBA  to  the  dealer. 

I  am  sure  there  actually  were  a  number 
of  GI's  who  did  come  home  after  the  war 
and    did   open    gasoline   service   stations.     I 


wonder  how  those  former  GI's  have  fared  in 
the  face  of  consignment  arrangements,  In 
the  face  of  commission  contracts  on  TBA 
products  and  othra-  similar  devices  used  by 
the  oil  companies  to  remove  the  freedom  from 
free  enterprise. 

All  that  I  have  been  saying  brings  up  an 
interesting  question:  Are  the  major  oil  com- 
panies going  to  continue  to  control  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  products,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter, products  of  other  companies,  all  the 
way  down  the  distribution  ladder  to  the  re- 
tall  level  and  still  attempt  to  maintain  the 
concept  that  the  distributor.  Jobber,  and 
dealer  are  Independent  btisinessmen?  I  do' 
not  believe  so.  Instead,  I  believe  that  they 
are  going  to  have  to  make  up  their  minds  as 
to  whether  they  are  going  to  have  independ- 
ent dealers  and  Jobbers. 

The  decision  in  Sun  Oil  (Jacksonville), 
Simpson  and  Goodyear  stand  for  the  propo- 
sition that  pricing  policies  must  be  realistic 
and  not  arbrltrary.  That  the  major  oil 
companies,  as  a  matter  of  law,  possess  and 
exert  great  economic  power,  and  when  used 
to  exercise  control  over  its  Independent  deal- 
ers or  Jobbers,  If  you  please  through  various 
agreements  such  as  short-term  leases,  loan 
equipment  contracts,  supply  contracts,  to 
effectuate  policies  in  restraint  of  trade,  then 
my  friends,  trouble  develops — trouble  for 
everyone  Involved.  I  find  myself  asking  this 
question  again  and  again,  why  does  It  have 
to  be  this  way?  Why  not  let  the  Independent 
dealer  or  jobber  be  an  independent  business- 
man? / 

And  I  believe  this  question  is  also  being 
asked  by  members  In  the  industry. 

What  clearer  mandate  could  the  oil  com- 
panies have  for  deciding  that  they  may  not 
follow  a  policy  of  dominating  and  controlling 
the  Independent  merchant  in  their  distribu- 
tion systems  than  the  expressions  In  Simp- 
son and  Goodyear,  as  well  as  the  Commis- 
sion's Atlantic  and  Sun  cases. 

In  the  May  1,  1964.  edition  of  the  Journal 
of    Commerce    an    article    appeared    which 
gives  some  Indication  that  the  oU  companies 
are  realizing  that  their  past  policies  not  only 
have  Invited  probes  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment   and    Federal    Trade    Commission    but 
also    are    not    profitable    in    the    long    run." 
How   much   the   recent   court   and   Commis- 
sion decisions  have  to  do  with  this  realiz- 
ation I  do  not  know,  but  I  can  speculate.  The 
article  reports   a  speech   given  by  Mr.  S.  D.     \ 
Breltwelser,  executive  vice  president  of  Cities 
Service  Oil  Co.,  before  the  Chicago  OU  Men's 
Club.      Mr.    Breltweiser.    according    to    the 
article,  said  that  the  so-called  experts  in  the 
industry   have   done   their   best   to   run   the 
dealer  off.  despite  the  fact  that  he  Is  the  In- 
dustry's   most    Important    marketing    man. 
He  criticized  the  "price  war"  approach  of  the 
majors,  saying  that  such  wars  cost  tiie  in- 
dustry  and   its   owners,   employees.   Jobbers, 
and  dealers  hundreds  of  million*  of  dollars 
last  year.     His  suggestion  for  improvement 
Is   a   little  more   courage,   thought,   and   In- 
genuity   in    sticking    to    reasonable,    profit- 
making  prices.    When  we  consider  that  price 
wars   generaly   are   the  results   and   not  the 
cause  of  market  disturbances.  Mr.  BreltweU- 
er's  words  should  not  go  unheeded  by  the 
Industry. 

I  think  Mr.  Breitweiser's  statement  is  one 
of  courage  and  commonsense.  He  Is  correct 
that  more  courage,  thought,  and  ingenuity 
are  needed.  His  comments.  If  followed, 
would  constitute  a  worthwhile  approach  to 
Industry  problems,  that  something  should  be 
done  and  done  now. 

A  gcxxl  beginning  would  be  the  realization 
by  the  major  oil  companies  that  the  Inde- 
pendent businessmen  In  their  distribution 
process  should  be  allowed  to  remain  inde- 
pendent. It  Is  my  experience  that  dealers 
and  Jobbers  are  loyal  to  their  supplier.  How- 
ever, loyalty  is  a  two-way  street.  Pah-  treat- 
ment of  their  Jobbers  and  dealers  will  not 
be  achieved  accidentally.    It  requires  a  con- 
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sclous  concern.  A  concern  to  recognize  the 
Independent  businessmen,  who  they  need  to 
distribute  their  products,  as  partners  In  a 
legitimate. business  endeavor. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  free  enterprise — 
Independent  businessman  concept.  In  the  oil 
Industry,  to  the  extent  that  It  has  become 
rusty,  to  the  extent  that  erosion  has  set  In, 
will  be  restored  and  maintained  with  In- 
creased prosperity  for  each  and  every  one 
of  you  here  today 


^F.TC.  V.  Sun  on  Co.  83  Sup.  Ct.  358 
(1963) . 

'  Sun  Oil  Co.  V    FTC.  294  F.  2d  465. 

5  CCH,  vol.  5.  par   71085 

'Id.,  at  79322 

=  Address  by  Chairman  Dixon,  Federal 
Trade  Oommlsslon.  annual  meeting  of  Na- 
tional Oil  Jobbers  Council.  Inc.,  Nov  9. 
1963,  p.  5. 

•  Supra,  p.  6 

'Federal  Trade  Conunlssion  Act.  sec.  5(a) 
(1),  66  Stat.  632,  15  use,  sec.  45(a)(1). 

»CCH,  Trade  Regulation  Reporter,  vol.  5, 
par.  71093. 

•  Id.,  at  79322 

"The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  PTC 
doclcet  No.  6487  (Mfirch  1961). 

"  The  B.  F.  Gcxxirich  Co  .  FTC  doclcet  No 
6485   (April  1963)  . 

"  CCH,  Trade  Regiilatiun  Reporter,  vol  5, 
par.  71085 

"Id.,  at  79282.  79283 

'•The  Atlantic  Refining  Co.  Inc.  FTC 
docket  No.  7471   (May  1963).  pending  appeal. 

'»Sun  OU  Co..  FTC  docket  No.  6934  (No- 
vember 1963)    pending  appeal 

•* "Price  Wars  Blamed  for  Causing  US 
Probes,"  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  Friday. 
May  1,  1964,  p  25 


The  A  B  C's  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or     KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  8,  1964 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  en- 
titled "The  A  B  C's  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Bill."  written  by  James  E.  Clayton,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Sunday,  June  7,  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

This  is  an  accurate  and  fair  explana- 
tion, in  plain  language,  of  the  civil  rights 
bill  now  before  the  Senate.  Mr.  Clay- 
ton is  a  legal  reporter  of  recognized 
competence;  and  his  article,  which  is  not 
long,  will  be  especially  helpful  to  hun- 
dreds of  persons  who  are  asking  what 
the  bill  does,  particularly  in  view  of  some 
of  the  exaggerated  and  incorrect  state- 
ments which  have  been  widely  circulated 
about  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  a  splendid  article  by  Mr. 
James  E.  Clayton  was  published  yester- 
day in  the  Washington  Post.  The  arti- 
cle is  entitled  "The  A  B  C's  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill. "  I  imderstand  it  has  pre- 
viously been  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  The  article  ex- 
plains the  bill  to  the  point  where  it  is 
understandable.  I  think,  to  everyone 
who  reads  it. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  a  B  Cs  of  thb  Civil  Rights  Btll 
(By  James  E    Clayton) 

In  the  past  3  months,  almost  8  million 
words  have  been  spioken  In  the  Senate  on 
a  bill  that  Is  about  15,000  words  long. 

Somewhere  In  all  this  oratory — with  Its 
flowery  phrases  like  the  "billion  dollar  black- 
jack," an  "unprecedented  grab  for  power,' 
a  "bill  of  rights  for  all  Americans"  and  "the 
fulfillment  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion"— the  basic  goals  of  the  civil  rights  bill 
have  been  almost  lost  from  view 

The  goals  are  quite  clear  and  railier  .sim- 
ple. ITiey  are  to  end  dlscrimlnalion  in  em- 
ployment, voting,  public  frtcllities,  pulMic 
schools  and  places  where  people  gn  to  eat. 
sleep,  and  be  entertained 

The  goals  were  seriously  discussed  only  at 
the  beginning  of  the  long  debate  and  In  the 
last  week.  During  the  weeks  In  between. 
Senators  spoke  mostly  about  detaiKs — Jury 
trials,  the  relationship  of  State  to  Federal 
law,  small  boardlnghouscs.  thread  of  bu- 
reaucratic control,  and  so  on 

It  Is  these  details  on  which  the  decisions 
win  be  made  If  the  Senate  ever  gets  down  to 
voting.  Most  Senators  now  agree  that  there 
Is  a  clear  majority  for  the  basic  proposals  In 
the  civil  rights  bill.  They  fu-e  not  sure  that 
the  same  majority  exists  for  all  the  details. 

Perhajjs  the  easiest  way  to  .think  at>out 
both  the  goals  and  the  details  Is  in  terms  of 
what  problems  the  propt-Ksed  legislation  is 
designed  to  solve  and  how  it  goes  about  doing 
that.  The  following  analysis  Is  based  on  the 
modified  bUl  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by 
leiiders  of  both  political  p;irtles 

VOTING    discrimination 

Problem  one:  In  some  areas.  Negroes  are 
kept  from  registering  to  vote  by  registrars 
who  discriminate  against  them  or  disqualify 
them  because  of  minor  errors  on  applications 
Minor  errors  are  such  tilings  as  putting 
down  one's  age  as  23  years.  10  months.  11 
days  when  It  la  23  yeiixs.  10  months.  12  days 

Solution:  The  bill  would  bar  registrars 
from  giving  Negroes  seeking  to  vote  In  Fed- 
eral elections  tougher  literacy  teets  than 
they  give  to  whites.  It  would  bar  rejections 
for  minor.  Irrelevant  errors  on  applications 
It  declares  that  anyone  with  a  sixth-grade 
education   Ls  presumed   literate. 

Procedure:  The  new  legislation  provides 
ways  of  speeding  up  the  court  handling  of 
voting  cases,  which  can  be  brought  to  litiga- 
tion by  an  Individual  or  by  the  Attorney 
General.  Some  cases  have  dragged  out  for 
years  in  the  past. 

PUBLIC    ACCOM  MonATION 

Problem  two:  Because  of  their  race.  Ne- 
groes are  barred  from  eating  in  many  res- 
taurants and  lunch  counters,  sleeping  In 
some  hotels  and  motels,  attending  perform- 
ances at  some  theaters  and  sports  areniis  and 
buying  gasoline  at  some  gsts  stations. 

Solution:  The  bill  declares  that  none  of 
these  places  of  public  accommodation  can  re- 
ject a  customer  because  of  his  race  or  religion 
If  the  goods  It  handler  moves  in  interstate 
commerce.  It  exempts  small  boarding 
houses  and  private  clubs 

Procedure:  A  person  denied  service  cotjld 
file  suit  In  Federal  court.  With  the  court's 
permission,  the  Attorney  General  could  Inter- 
vene to  help  him  The  Attorney  General 
could  file  such  a  suit  If  there  was  a  pattern  of 
discrimination.  Tlie  courts  are  authorl2ed 
to  order  an  end  to  discrimination  and  punish 
those  who  defy  their  orders.  If  a  State  or 
community  has  a  public  accommodations 
law.  Federal  action  cannot  occur  until  after 
that  local  law  has  had  a  chance  to  operate 


KBCRJCATION    FACILITIES 

Problem  three:  Negroes  claim  they  u« 
barred  from  some  facilities  owned  by  a  city  or 
State:  golf  course*,  swimming  pools.  Ubrv. 
les.  parka,  playgrounds,  etc. 

Solution:  Although  the  Supreme  Court  h«« 
clearly  said  that  such  barriers  because  of  race 
are  unconstitutional,  the  bill  declares  that 
all  such  places  must  be  opened  to  all  person* 
without  regard  to  race  or  religion. 

Procedure:  Tlie  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized t')  file  suits  In  Federal  court  to  open 
such  facilities  If  he  finds  that  those  persona 
discriminated  against  tu-e  unable  to  file  suit 
themselves  becaiise  of  a  lack  of  money  or  a 
tVi\r  of  repri.sals. 

FEDERAL     FUNDS 

Problem  four:  Negroes  contend  that  some 
•St.ite  and  IcK-al  programs  financed  In  part  by 
Federal  funds  discriminate  against  them. 
Ex.i.mples  are  hospital  construction,  welfare 
and  farm  programs. 

Solution:  The  bill  declares  that  all  pro- 
gr.ims  receiving  Federal  money  must  not  dla- 
crimlnate 

Procedure  If  a  Federal  agency  learns  that 
a  pru^am  Ls  being  operated  with  discrimina- 
tion, it  can  take  steps  to  end  the  practice. 
Tliese  steps  Include  conciliation,  holding  a 
hearing,  notifying  Congress  and,  as  a  last 
resort,  cutting  otr  Federal  funds  to  the  pro- 
gram in  the  particular  locality 

EMPLOYMENT 

Problem  5  Negroes  complain  that  many 
employers  refuse  to  hire  them  although  they 
are  qualified,  and  that  several  labor  iuUon» 
bar  them  from  membership  and  apprentice- 
siiip  because  of  their  race 

Solution.  The  bill  bars  discrimination  be- 
cau.se  of  race,  sex,  or  religion  by  employers 
In  hiring,  firing,  or  promoting,  by  employ- 
meirt  agencies  In  Job  referrals  and  by  labor 
unions  In  admittance  to  membership  or 
apprenticeship  programs.  It  would  apply 
inaniedlately  to  all  companies  In  Interstate 
commerce  with  100  or  mor«  employees  and, 
after  3  years,  to  all  such  companies  with  3S 
or  more  employees.  Religious  organization* 
and  church  schools  would  be  exempt  to  some 
extent  from  the  provision  regaj-dlng  religion. 

Procedure:  A  new  Federal  Equal  Employ- 
ment Commission  would  receive  and  process 
complaints.  It  would  defer  any  action  for 
a  limited  period  until  State  laws  on  the  same 
subject  had  an  opportunity  to  operate.  If 
the  Commission's  persuasion  was  Ineffective, 
the  Individual  discriminated  against  could 
go  to  Federal  court.  If  there  was  a  pattern 
of  dlscrimiimtion,  the  Attorney  General 
could  file  the  court  case.  The  court  would 
determine  whether  discrimination  existed 
and  what  to  do  about  it. 

SCHtKJL     SEGREGATION 

Problem  6:  Negroes  argue  that  school 
desegregation  Is  going  too  slowly. 

Solution:  The  bill  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  law  suits  to  end  segrega- 
tion In  the  public  schools  It  also  aiitiior- 
i/os  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  t.f)  help 
communities  plan  for  desegregation 

JUDICIAL     FAIRNESS 

Problem  7:  ClvU  rights  workers  often 
Kiy  they  cannot  get  a  fair  trial  In  some  .State 
courts  and  cannot  get  some  Federal  trial 
Judges  to  Intervene  to  block  unfair  trials 

Solution:  The  bill  authorizes  an  appeal  to 
higher  courts  If  a  Federal  trial  Judge  refuses 
to  take  jurisdiction  in  a  situation  wliere 
such  discrimination  is  alleged.  There  is 
presently  no  appeal  from  his  refusal 

While  these  are  the  seven  problem  areas 
with  which  the  dvll  rights  bill  attempts  to 
deiil.  It  hsat  majiy  other  provisions.  Among 
them  are  cnies  which  extend  the  life  of  the 
ClvU    RlghU    Cociunlsslon    for    4    years    and 
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cxtAW  ii  new  Community  ConcUlatlon  Service 
to  help  solve  nvclaJ  problems  peacefully. 

PerluH>s  as  Important  as  what  the  dvU 
rtfihts  bill  would  do  Is  what  It  would  not  do. 

It  would  not  allow  the  Federal  Go\em- 
ment  to  dictate  to  whom  people  could  soli 
titelr  pn>perty.  The  bUl  speclflcaily  exempts 
housing  programs. 

It  woviid  not  compel  an  emp.oyer  to  fire 
,  vhlte  man  to  make  way  for  a  Ne(uTO.  Such 
jCt4on  would  be  barred  by  the  bill  becau.-^e  It 
■would  bo  a  tiring  ba.se<l  on  race. 

It  would  no<t  compel  a  sl.>re  owner  or  a 
hotel  owner  U)  serve  every  person  wh<j  CiUne 
to  his  pUu-e  of  biLslness.  For  cx<unple,  a  store 
owner  cuuld  reject  tliot  e  who  were  drui.k  or 
disorderly  or  refuosd  to  wear  a  oat  and  tie. 
His  choice  of  ciuitomers  would  be  ctirtalled 
only  m  Unit  he  could  not  turn  away  anyone 
aolely  because  of  nvi'e  or  religion. 

It  would  not  destroy  union  seniority.  All 
the  bill  would  do  is  sU.p  unions  from  dis- 
criminating agalrLSt  those  who  apply  far 
mc::iNrship  or  apprenticeship. 

It  would  not  Uike  away  anyone's  right  to 
a  Jury  trial.  The  bill  di»es  authorize  Federal 
tudpes  to  punish  without  a  Jury  trial  those 
who'  disobey  orders  to  bU>p  di.scnminaling. 
But  there  Is  no  existing  right  tx^  a  Jury  trlaJ 
in  such  cases.  Anyone  charged  i;ow  with  dis- 
obeying a  court  order  is  eiitiilt-d  to  a  Jury 
triaJ  only  If  Congress  hiis  Fpeclr.cally  so  or- 
dered. This  bill  limits  the  punishment  a 
Jud^te  could  Impose  wlthotit  a  Jury  trial  for 
contempt  In  civil  rights  c:t.ses  to  30  days  In 
Jail  and  a  »300  fine. 

It  would  not  allow  the  Feder.il  Govern- 
ment to  transport  children  across  town  to 
even  out  the  racial  comi>it;tion  of  schools. 
The  bill  specinoally  bars  fVtieral  otllcl.'ils  and 
Fe<.leral  oourts  from  acting  to  end  such  racial 
Inibahuice. 

It  would  not  give  the  FKleral  Govfrnment 
control  of  elections.  The  bill  Wuuld  only  re- 
quire the  States  to  administer  voting  laws 
wnh  an  even  hand. 
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of  this  Important  segment  of  our  Nation 
whose  tax  doUara  will  be  needed  to  support 
any  Federal  program  to  end  the  poverty 
and  mUery  of  Appalachla. 


The  Education  of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Taylor: 
Four  Replies  in  the  Form  of  a  Rebuttal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  8,  1964 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  syndicated  cnlumist,  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Taylor.  'WTote  an  article  in  which  he 
stated  that  continued  unemployment  in 
the  Appalachia  rcpion  could  be  traced  to 
the  fact  that  residual  oil  is  imixjrted  into 
this  country. 

This  is  reasoning  which  may  be  dubbod 
a.s  .somewhat  le.ss  than  logical  and  cer- 
tainly not  designed  to  appeal  to  New 
I-:nfjlanders  who  are  so  dependent  uix>n 
residual  oil  and  who  will  be  asked  to 
support  the  various  antipoverty  pro- 
trams. 

There  is  a  definite  need  to  place  this 
matter  into  proper  perspective  and  the 
following  four  articles  accomplish  that 
Koal. 

The  first  is  by  Thomas  F.  Mitchell,  spe- 
cial Wasliington  representative  of  the 
New  England  council  who  states: 

Articles  such  as  Mr.  Taylor's  which  strike 
of  New  England's  economic  Ufeblood  by 
I>erpetuattng  a  false  Issue  certainly  do  little 
to  gain  the  sympathy  of  10  million  resident* 


Mr.  Mitchell  also  refutes  the  Taylor 
thesis  on  a  number  of  other  points,  and 
I  urge  that  his  letter  be  closely  exam- 
ined. 

In  a  second  letter  to  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  syndicate,  E.  A.  Evans  points  out 
the  "erroneous  assumption"  of  the  Tay- 
lor article  and,  In  three  precise  Instances, 
establishes  the  unfortunate  reasons  for 
unemployment  among  coal  miners  in  Ap- 
lialachia. 

John  Harper,  the  chairman  of  the 
Petroleum  Industry,  offers  facts  on  the 
Impact  of  automation  and  Its  relation  to 
unemployment.  He  shows  that  Appa- 
lachian coal  production  has  risen  sub- 
sUintially  in  1962.  1963,  and  In  the  first 
4  months  of  1964,  while  mineworker  em- 
ployment has  declined  in  each  of  Uiese 
periods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fourth  and  final  In- 
sertion contributing  to  the  educational 
process  of  Mr.  Taylor  Is  an  enliphtened 
letter  written  by  John  W.  Hlght  and 
printed  in  the  Miami  Herald  of  May  26. 
Mr.  Hlght,  executive  director  of  the 
Committee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy, 
al.so  empha.slzes  those  areas  where  Mr. 
Taylor  misses  the  proverbial  boat,  or  tries 
to  steer  his  canoe  in  a  direction  that  can- 
not be  charted  by  men  of  reason  and 
Judgnicnt.  For  it  is  obvious  to  all  seri- 
ous thinkers  that  an  attempt  to  give  a 
simple  and  single  answer  to  a  subject 
as  broad  as  unemployment  is  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  many  people  who  have 
born  concerned  with  this  problem  for 
vears. 

A  case  need  not  be  made  at  this  point 
for  the  necessity  of  residual  oil  to  the 
easteni  seaboard  except  in  the  sense  that 
the  case  Ls  alluded  to  in  the  four  arti- 
cles. What  Is  important.  It  seems  to  me. 
Is  that  Mr.  Taylor  reexamine  his  think- 
ing on  this  subject.  Such  a  prospect 
would  be  most  •welcome. 

The  material  to  which  I  have  referred, 

follows: 

Mat  21.  1964. 

Mr.  Jack  R.  Howard, 

President    and    GcJicral    Editorial    ^fanagcr, 

ScTxpps-Houard  Newspapers,  New    York, 

NY. 
Dear  Mr.  Howard:  On  May  11  and  18.  1964. 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun.  Mi- 
ami Herald,  and  other  Scrlpps-Howard  news- 
papers published  two  columns  by  Henry  J. 
Taylor  In  which  he  alleged  that  Imports  of 
residual  fuel  oil  contribute  to  Appalachla 
unemployment. 

For  your  Information,  the  mandatory  oil 
Import  control  program  has  been  In  effect 
since  March  1959.  This  program  was  Insti- 
tuted by  Presidential  proclamation  on  the 
grounds  that  Imports  of  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products  should  l>e  controlled  In  the 
Interests  of  the  national  security  to  pre- 
serve a  vigorous,  healthy  domestic  petro- 
leum Industry.  Residual  fuel  oil  Imports 
have  been  Included  In  this  program. 

In  February  1963.  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  after  a  2-year  Investigation  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  the  President  recom- 
mending a  meaningful  relaxation  of  resid- 
ual controls.  Included  In  the  OEP  find- 
ings were  conclusions  that  residual  oil  con- 
trols had  no  effect  on  the  national  security, 
the  oixly  JustlflcatlOD  for  the  maintenance  of 
controls  under  the  pertinent  statute;  aad 
that  Imports   of   residual   ojl   were  not  the 


cause  of   unemployment  In   the   coal  fields. 
A  copy  of  the  OKP  repc«-t  U  enclosed. 

Recently  several  Members  of  Congress  In 
speeches  b«fore  both  ttie  SMiate  and  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves  hare  dealt  with 
both  the  effect  of  residual  Imports  on  coal 
Industry  unemployment  and  on  the  domes- 
tic petroleum  Industry.  Copies  of  their 
statements  are  also  enclosed. 

Every  reporter,  of  course,  has  both  the 
right  "and  the  duty  to  report  on  current 
events  as  he  sees  them.  In  this  Instance, 
however.  Mr.  Taylor  has  ofTered  what  could 
only  fairly  be  regarded  as  personal  opinions, 
while  representing  these  opinions  to  be  facts. 
In  addition,  both  of  Mr.  Taylor's  columi:is 
merely  parrot  rather  extravagant  claims  and 
unsubstantiated  allegations  of  the  National 
Coal  Policy  Conference,  which  has  been  In 
the  forefro'nt  of  a  constant  campaUfn  to  con- 
tinue and  even  m.'ike  more  stringent  residual 
fuel  oil  Import  controls. 

Understandably.  Mr. 'Taylor  may  have  been 
influenced  by  the  Interests  of  the  coal  Indus- 
trv  because  of  his  close  association  with  the 
Pittston  Co.  According  to  current  records. 
Mr  Taylor  serves  on  the  board  of  the  Pittston 
Co.,  wliich  board  is  chaired  by  Mr.  Joseph  P. 
Routh,  who  Is  also  chairman  of  the  National 
Coal  Policy  Conference, 

The  Pittston  Co.  is,  as  you  know,  one  of  the 
larpeet  producers  of  bitiiminous  coal.  Sig- 
nificantly, it  Is  also  one  of  the  largest  Im- 
porters of  residual  oil  with  an  authorized 
dally  Import  quota  of  43,829  barrels.  This 
represents  over  15  million  barrels  per  year. 

The  Independent  oil  marketers  In  New 
England  have  been  most  adversely  affected  by 
the  residual  oil  quotas,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
quota  svstem  smaU,  Independent  marketers 
In  many  Instances  have  t>een  forced  to  merge 
Into  large,  diversified  companies.  The  Pitts- 
ton  Co.  has  been  actively  acquiring  these 
small.  Independent  oil  marketers. 

Articles  such  as  Mr.  Taylor's,  which  strike 
at  New  England's  econocnlc  Ufeblood  by  per- 
petuating a  false  Issue  certainly  do  little  to 
gain  the  sympathy  of  the  10  million  residents 
of  this  Important  segment  of  otir  Nation 
whose  tax  doUars  will  be  needed  to  support 
any  Federal  program  tb  end  the  poverty  and 
misery  of  Appalactila. 

New  England,  as  you  must  know,  has  no 
native  fossil  fuel  resotirces  aad  must  obtain 
Its  entire  supply  from  outside  Its  borders. 
Historically,  we  have  depended  on  residual 
fuel  oil  to  heat  our  hospitals,  schools,  apart- 
ment houses,  and  other  public  buildings  as 
well  as  to  supply  power  for  our  Industries  and 
to  generate  our  electricity. 

Transportation  costs  to  New  England  of 
our  fuels  combined  with  our  overall  higher 
heating  costs,  have  made  It  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  we  obtain  these  fuels  at  the  lowest 
prices  possible.  Otherwise,  the  products  of 
New  England's  Industries  would  be  driven 
from  the  world's   markets. 

A-s  a  result,  outside  of  Its  use  by  some  New 
England  utilities,  coal  Is  not  able  to  service 
New  England  competitively.  It  has  been 
necessary,  therefore,  for  most  of  otir  Indus- 
tries to  rely  on  residual  fuel  oil.  These  In- 
dustries are  not  equlp^jed  to  burn  coal  'under 
any  circumstances  and  for  the  time  being 
must  have  oil.  Eventually,  gas.  hydroelectric 
power  or  atomic  energy  may  be  the  answer 
but  never  coal. 

It  Is  true  that  some  residual  oil  Is  pro- 
duced domestically.  American  refiners,  how- 
ever, find  it  unprofitable  to  market  this  prod- 
uct and  every  year  find  ways  to  decrease  the 
residual  yield  of  each  barrel  of  crude  oil 
processed  to  obtain  a  higher  percentage  of 
more  costly  petroleimi  producte  such  as  gaso- 
line. Jet  fuel,  kerosene,  etc. 

As  a  result.  New  England  consumers  have 
been  forced  to  dejjend  more  and  niore  on 
Imports.  For  example,  during  1962,  New 
England's  demand  for  residual  was  75.190,000 
bawels.  Of  this  amount,  domestic  sources 
could  supply  only  6,205,000  barrels  and  It  was 
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necessaxy    for    New   England   to   Import    the  Plttston    Co.,    whose    principal    product    la  uinntet  Henry  J.  Taylor,  entitled   ■To  Beb) 

balance.     Price   premliims   existing   because  listed  as  bituminous  coal,  la  a  large  Importer  Poor,  Change  OH  Policy."     The   essence  at 

of  the  oil  Import  program  forced  New  Bng-  of  residual  oil.  the  arUcle  was  that  President  Johhson'g  irsr 

land  users  to  pay  close  to  $30  million  extra  On  May  22,  1961,  the  Director  of  the  Of-  on  poverty  In  the  Appalachian  region  would 

to  obtain  sufficient  fuel.  flee   of   Civil   and   Defense   Mobilization  an-  be  better  served  by  reducing  the  current  level 

Mr.  Taylor's  claim  that  these  Imports  are  nounced  that  he  was  undertaking  an  Inves-  of  residual  fuel  oil  Imports  than  by  the  ex. 

of  a  waste  foreign  product  Is  also  entirely  tlgatlon   to  determine   the   effect,   from   the  pendlture  of  Federal  funds 

without       foundation.         Venezuela,       from  standpoint  of  national   security,   of  imports  Mr.  Taylor's  reasoning  was  that  .since  coal 

whence  most  of  the  residual  oil  comes,  cer-  of  residual  fuel  oil  to  be  used  as  fuel.     This  was  the  region's  principal  Industry  and  since 

talnly  does  not  consider  It  a  "waste"  prod-  hearing  called  for  written  statements  to  be  Imported    residual    fuel    oil    competes    with 

uct.     Instead.  It  Is  a  substantial  part  of  that  submitted  to  OCDM.  coal,    a   reetrlctlon   on   these    Imports    would 

Nation's  economy  and  Is  probably  one  of  the  On  February  13.  1963,  the  Office  of  Emer-  benefit  Api>alachlan  mines  and  mlneworkere 

main  reasons  why  that  country  neither  re-  gency     Planning,     which     had     supplanted  Since   Mr.    Taylor's    views    parallel    almott 

quests    nor    receives    foreign    aid    from    our  OCDM,    submitted    Its    report    to    President  exactly   that   of   the   US    coal    Industry,  ve 

Government.     Statements  such  as  Mr.  Tay-  Kennedy.     This    report,    signed    by    the    Dl-  wonder  whether  he  wrote  this  column  as  an 

lor's  can  do  Irreparable  harm  to  our  relations  rector    of    OEP,    stated    that     'a    careful    and  IndppeiKlent  Journalist  or  as  an  official  of  the 

with  this  friendly  government.  meaningful   relaxation   on   Imports  of  resld-  co«il   Industry      For  In  the  annual   report  of 

Very  truly  yours,  ual   fuel  oil   to  be   used  as  fuel   was   recom-  the   PlttsU>n   Co  ,   Mr    Taylor   Is   U.sted   as  a 

Thomas  F.  Mitchell,  mended."     He    further    sUited    that    an    ex-  member  of  the  board  of  directors      As  you 

Special   Washington  Representative.  tended  study  proved  to  his  siitlsfactlon  that  may  know,   the  Plttston  Co.  Is  a   major  coal 

■ this  decision  Is  consistent  with  the  national  producer  and  one  of  the  mofit  vociferous  ad- 

.^N.                                 Oil  Users  Association.  security    and    the     attainment    of    Western  viwatcs    of    further    import    restrictions   on 

)    Y                                  Miarru,  Fla  .  May  21.  196-4  Hemispheric   objectives  which  contribute  to  residual   fuel  oil.     It  would   appear  that  an 

/      Bcqpps-HowARD   Newspaper  Syndicate,  the  national  security  lndpi>endent   Journalist  should   not  use  hU 

.-■Xi^y/New  York,  NY.  Within   this  report   were  statcmenUs   made  position  u>  advocate  a  plan  designed  to  brlna 

Gentlemen.  The  Oil  Users  Ass<x-latlon  is  by  the  Departments  of  Stiite.  Defense,  Com-  direct  financial  benefits  to  a  business  with 
a  nonprofit  organization  wh(we  purpose  Is  to  merce.  Justlc,  and  Labor— all  favorable  to  which  he  has  been  associated.  If  Mr.  Taylor 
carry  on  such  activities  that  may  promote  an  our  standpoint.  As  an  example,  the  De-  wl.shes  to  promote  the  welfare  of  hLs  oom- 
adequate  supply  of  fuel  oil  and  heating  oil  partment  of  Defen.se  stiited  as  follows:  puny,  he  should  do  so  vinder  the  proper  label. 
at  fair  and  reasonable  prices.  Members  of  "•  •  •  we  cannot  see  wherein  residual  fvicl  We  would  further  like  to  pKjInt  out  that 
the  association  consist  prlmarUy  of  utilities  oil  Imports  can  serlotisly  endanger  the  na-  though  the  Plttston  Co.  Is  principally  a  coal 
and  manufacturing  establishments  who  are  tlonal  security.  producer.  Its  wholly  owned  subsidiary,  Metro- 
large  users  of  residual  oil.  I  mention  the  matter  of  residual  oil  versus  poiitan  Petroleum  Co  ,  Is  the  country's  fourth 

We  have  noted  with  considerable  concern  national  security  because  the  mandatory  oil  laxgest  lmpK)rt.er  of  residual  fuel  oil      Has  Mr 

two  articles,  written  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Taylor,  import    prtjgram,    established    by    President  Taylor    used    his    p<:>6ltion    as    a    director    of 

which  have  recently  appeared  In  the  Mltunl  Elsenhower,    May    10,     1959,    had    originally  Plttston  to  prop<i8e  that  this  subsidiary  stop 

Herald.     We  understand,  also,  tliat  the  same  planned  to  exclude  residual  oil,  however,  at  the  importation  of  oil?    We  would  greatly  ap- 

artlcles    have    appeared    In    Scrlpps-Howard  the  request  of  the  coal  Interests,  residual  oil  predate   your   comments   on   these    mattere. 

newspapers.  w:\s    included    In    the    pro^cram.     The    Presl-  As  to  the  facts  In  the  case,  our  ptwltlon  U 

The    first    article,    under   date    of    May    11,  dent's    legal   right   to   est^ibllsh   such   a    pro-  that    automation   and   not  oil    Imports   have 

1964.     Is     entitled     "OU     Kills     Appmlachla's  gram  was  based  on  Federal   law   which   gave  caused    the    unemployment    among    the   Ap- 

Chances,"  the  s«scond,  under  date  of  May  18,  him  control  over  Imports  effecting  national  palachlan  mlncworkers.    In  fact,  Appalachian 

1964,  "OU  Jams  Our  Guns  In  War  on  Pov-  security.     It   hajs   long   been   our  contention  coal    production    has   risen   substantially  in 

erty."  that  residual  oil  should  never  have  been  In-  1962,  1963,  and  In  the  first  4  months  of  1964. 

In  both  of  these  articles  the  main  theme  eluded  In  this  program  Inasmuch  as   it  has  while  mlneworker  employment  has  declined 

Is  based  on  an  erroneous  assumption;  namely,  always  been  In  short  supply  and  Unports  of  In  each  of  these  perhxls. 

that  the  Importation  of  residual  oil  has  been  resldual^oU  did  not  endanger  national  secu-  An   Illustration  of  the  Impact  of  aufoma- 

the  cause  of  the  very  serious  unemployment  rity.  tlon  may  be  gained  from  the  following  statls- 

among  co^  miners  In  the  Appalachla  area.  The  results  of  the  restrictions  of  resldu.il  tics: 

The    imfortunate    situation   existing    In    the  qh    imports   created    artlflcU\l    price    control  (Tons  produced  per  man -day  | 

coal  mining  areas  U  not  connected  with  the  ^^^^    increased    prices   U:>   consumers.      Com-  1945            _    ._    .        .                    .                       5  78 

Imports  of  residual  oil  Into  this  country  over  mentlng   on   this   phase,   the   Department   of  issol          .        '    "/                                            6  77 

the  past  years.     The  reason  for  this  unem-  commerce  as  quoted  in  the  OEP  report.  In      l955""Iir""l*I^I  r." 9  84 

ployment  is  threefold :  p^rt.  Is  as  follows: the  continuation      1950  '     " 12  83 

1.  Mechanization  of  the  mines.  qj  the  residual  fuel   oil   Import  quoU  plan      1962     "'     "   '/" ' 14  73 

2.  Dlesellzatlon  of  the  railroads  which  had  ^s  a  method  of  Increasing  exploration,  drill- 
previously  burned  coal.  ^ng.   reserves  and  crude   oil   output  appears  Obviously,  the  fact  that  a  worker  can  pro- 

3.  Millions  of  homeowners  throughout  the  rather  tenuous."  And  iUso,  '■•  •  •  First,  duce  more  than  twice  as  much  coal  today 
country  stopped  shoveling  coal  Into  basement  the  program  has  Increased  the  price  of  resld-  ^^^^  ""  1950  effects  employment.  Residual 
ftirnaces  and  Installed  oil  or  gas  burners.  ^j^j  f^^j  ^jj  ^^^  j^^^  ^j^p  tendency  to  Increase  ^"®'  '^^^  ^^^  thej-efore  very  little  to  do  with 

I  am  enclosing  a  statement  on  the  residual  ^^^  price  of  other  energy  fuels      Second   the  ^^  decline  In  the  coal  labor  force.    Actually, 

oil    import   quesUon,    filed   with   the   Depart-  pro^,^   has   resulted   In   'spt^t  shortages'   of  ^^^^  residual  fuel  oil  sales  In  coal-consuming 

ment     of     Civil     and     Defense     Mobilization  residual    fuel    oil    resulting    In    considerable  States   have  shown    no   increase   at   all   since 

(now.  Office  of  Emergency  Planning)  on  July  hardship  "  196\.  while  coal  sales  have. 

21,  1961,  prepared  and  submitted  Jointly  by  .                     flehtlne   for   the   comnlete  Sincerely  yoius, 

the     OU     Users    Association,     New    England  „^f   ^^^   '^^    °^,""^   ^"^   ^'^^^  complete  j^^^  Harfkk. 

CouncU  and  the  American  Public  Power  As-  ^l^'^f 'T  ?,^  ^"'"''^''""^  ^  .""^k^P^/v,*^  Chairman.     Petroleum     Industry     Re- 

Boclatlom     I  would  call   your  particular  at-  f  "-^^Idua    oU  because  of  the  facts  that,  the  ,,^,^^  Foiindatxon. 

tentlon  to  that  section  of  the  report  entitled  ^P^'^  °^  residual  oil  do  not  contribute  to                                            

„,_      ^        ,    ^„„,  „    „,.„,*i„„    ™    ,,„„<»    00  the    unemployment    situation    In    the    coal 

^I^Tpo^i  oTL  <iTnt^%  :necL^:^  Se  states;    consume:,   throughout   the    country  I  Prom  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  May  26.  1964, 

three  reasons  listed  above  for  the  loss  in  the  «^    •^InK    forced    to    pay    for    an    artificially  War  Is  on  Poverty  Okly,  Not  Afpalachia 

sale  of  coal— together  with  resulUng  unem-  Induced  Increased  price  of  residual  oil  which  Itseij- 

ployment  in  the  coal  mining  regions.  ^^^^  ^   passed  on  to   citizens  throughout  Henry  J.  Taylor's  recent  piece  on  the  war 

We    are    also    concerned    that    apparently  *^e  Nation;  and  the  Importation  of  residual  on  poverty  In  Appalachla  and  the  question  of 

only  one  side  of  this  question  has  been  con-  o^'    U    In    no    way    detrimenUU    to    national  coal    versus   residual    fuel   oil    was    a    serious 

sldered — that    of    the    National    Coal    Policy  security.  mlslnterpretaUon  and  distortion  of  the  facts 

Conference — and  particularly  so  In  that  we  We  would  sincerely  appreciate  your  Inves-  of  the  situation 

find   that  Mr.  Taylor    Is   listed   In   the   1964  tlgatlng  this  matter  to  the  end  that  the  pub-  Mr.   Taylor  suggests   that  further   rcstrlc- 

copy  of  Poor's  Registry  of  Corporations  as  a  He  be  Informed  of  the  true  facta  concerning  tlon  or  elimination   of   residual   oil   Imports 

director  of  the  Plttston  Co  ,  250  Park  Avenue,  the  subject  of  Import  restrictions  on  residual  Into  the  east  coast  for  power  purposes  would 

New    York.     And    equally    Interesting    Is    the  oil.  go  far    to   solve    the    problem    of    poverty   In 

fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  that  Yours  very  truly.  Appalachla  by  forcing  the  substitution  of  coal 

company    Is    Mr.    Joseph    P.    Routh    who    Is  E    A    Evans.  as    a    fuel    source.      He    neglects    both    the 

listed   by   Poor's   as   being   chairman   of   the                                              mechanical  problem  of  such  conversion  and 

board  of  the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference.  Mat   14,   1964.  the  cost  btirdens   this  would  pose  for  many 

Obviously,  any  commentator  has  the  prlv-  Pubusher,  Scru-ps-Howard  Newspapers,  U.S.  manufacturers, 

liege  to  write  on  any  subject  which  he  may  ^^^  York,  N.Y.  If  we  are  to  remain  competitive,  our  manu- 

deslre,  but   It   would   appear  that   Mr    Tay-  DxAjtSiR:  On  Uay  15,  1964.  the  World  Tele-  factxirlng  Industries  must  be  In  position  to 

lor's  views  are  Influenced  In  favor  of  the  coal  gram  A  S\m  as  weU  as  other  Scrlpps-Howard  purchase  their  energy  at  the  lowest  possible 

Interests.     It  Is  also  cvirlous  to  note  that  the  newspapers   carried  a  column   by  yoiur   Coi-  costs. 
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llr.  Taylor  neglects  to  say  anything  about 
__j  coal  export*,  which  run  in  excess  of 
IB  million  tons  per  year  export*  which  create 
1^  in  Appalachla  and  are  made  possible 
Soy  by  the  earnings  from  foreign  sales  to 
Se  UiUted  States.  Mr.  Taylor  says  that 
Appalachla  Is  a  "one-crop  country:  coal." 
«^  view  IB  so  limited  and  so  lacking  In 
«>preclatlon  of  the  potentialities  of  this  huge 
iMlon.  as  to  need  no  conunent. 

Everyone  knows  trade  Is  a  two-way  street 
IX  Is  economic  In  certain  situations,  where 
eoft  differentials  exist,  to  export  coal  and 
import  residual  oil.  Competition  between 
tbese  and  other  fuels  Is  essential  If  we  are 
(o  maintain  a  manufacturing  cost  structure 
irblch  wlU  enable  us  to  compete  In  the  world. 
We  learn,  for  instance  that  Consolidated 
fdison  m  Its  newest  New  York  City  electric 
•eneratlBg   plant   will    bum   coal    Instead    of 

jU 2  5  million  tons  a  year — because  of  eub- 

gtantlal  reducUons  in  its  delivered   price  — 
John  W.  Hicht. 

Philadelphia. 


Prayer  in  the  Pablic  Schools 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN    IHE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  8,  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
there  seems  to  be  a  false  impression  that 
most  ministers  are  unconcerned  about 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
against  prayers  In  our  schools.  I  have 
been  impressed  with  a  sermon  preached 
on  this  subject  by  Rev.  R.  T.  McElveen. 
of  Rock  Hill,  S.C.  In  this  sermon,  Rev. 
Dr.  McElveen  shows  a  keen  understand- 
ing of  the  adverse  fallout  effects  which 
these  antiprayer  decisions  are  having  on 
our  national. relationship  with  God. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Rev. 
Dr.  McElveens'  sermon  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  serve  to  have  some  influential 
effect  on  the  pending  resolutions  in 
which  it  is  proposed  that  the  Constitu- 
tion be  amended  to  prevent  further  secu- 
larization of  our  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sermon    or   Rev.    R.    T.    McElveen, 
Rock   HmL,   S  C. 

For  the  text  this  morning,  I  caU  your  at- 
tention to  Matthew  24,  verse  8:  "All  of  these 
are  the  beginning  of  sorrows." 

I  want  to  sp>eak  to  you  this  morning  on 
this  subject;  several  things  that  are  included 
In  this  word  "sorrows." 

First.  Let's  define  this  word  "sorrow  "  It 
Is  a  very  weighty  word.  Mr.  Webster  says 
that  It  means  mental  pain  or  uneasiness, 
cau.sed  by  loss,  disappointment,  grief,  dis- 
tress, unhapplness,  regret,  aflBctlon;  grieve, 
lament;  be  sad.  My  friends,  every  home  In 
the  world  today  Is  touched  and  affected  by 
sorrow.  There  Is  not  one  left  out;  this  Is  one 
Of  the  outstanding  reasons  why  I  know  that 
wp  are  living  in  the  age  suggested  In  Mat- 
thew 24,  and  If  we  are  living  In  Matthew  24, 
tht-n  we  are  living  In  the  last  generation  of 
time,  when  Jesus  will  come  back  to  earth 
au'aln  and  I  quote  Matthew  23;  32-34:  "Now 
le.-^rn  a  parable  of  the  fig  tree:  When  his 
branch  Is  yet  tender,  and  putteth  forth 
leaves,  ye  know  that  summer  Is  nigh:  So 
likewise  ye.  when  ye  shall  see  all  these  things, 


know  that  It  Is  near,  even  at  the  doors. 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  this  generation  shaU 
not  pass,  tUl  all  these  things  be  fulfilled." 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  first  deflrU- 
tlon  of  the  word  "sorrow."  Mr.  Webster 
says  that  It  means  mental  pain  or  uneasiness 
caused  by  loss. 

Second.  The  loss  of  freedom.  Have  you 
ever  taken  time  from  sin  and  pleasure  and 
making  money  to  count  the  nations  that  have 
lost  freedom  In  this  generation;  and  have 
you  thought  very  much  about  what  life 
would  be  like  without  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  religion, 
and  to  live  under  a  dictatorship?  Well,  my 
friends,  there  are  multiplied  millions  b^ilnd 
the  Iron  Curtain  who  are  In  mental  pain, 
and  otherwise,  because  they  have  lost  their 
freedom.  They  coiild  really  tell  you  some- 
thing about  suffering.  They  live  In  constant 
fear  of  their  lives,  not  knowing  what  hour 
they  may  be  purged:  they  go  to  bed  afraid; 
they  get  up  afraid.  They  go  to  work  afraid. 
They  live  day  In  and  day  out  In  fear  of  their 
lives. 

If  we  here  In  America  had  to  live  1  month 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  we  certainly  would 
know  more  how  to  appreciate  the  freedom 
that  we  have  and  enjoy  in  America.  Now 
beloved,  this  freedom  that  we  have  In  Amer- 
ica Is  worth  fighting  for.  Yes;  even  dying 
for.  Many  of  our  forefathers  fought,  bled, 
and  died  to  give  us  this  freedom.  Are  we 
going  to  sit  Idly  by  and  let  the  E>evll  rob  us 
of  this  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  freedom  of  religion  as  many  other 
nations  have  done?  Well,  if  we  do  we  will 
reap  Just  what  the  other  nations  are  reap- 
ing. They  sat  around  unconcerned,  and 
let  the  Devil  and  ungodly  men  take  over 
their  nations,  and  here  are  some  of  the 
things  that  they  are  reaping: 

(1)  Dictatorship:  This  means  that  one 
beast-natured,  demon-possessed  man  tells  all 
the  rest  what  to  do. 

(2>  It  means  living  In  fear  of  life  Itself. 
This  will  bring  mental  pain. 

(31  It  means  slavery  and  death  for  all 
who  don't  agree  with  him. 

(4)  It  means  that  there  will  be  no  real 
happiness  or  mirth,  but  unhapplness,  la- 
menting, and  sadness,  grief,  pain,  and  death. 
-  (5)  It  means  living  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible,  or  teaching  of  God,  and 
without  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  teach- 
ing of  God  there  wUl  be  no  salvation  for 
lost  humanity,  and  no  hope  of  heaven  In 
the  end.  All  of  our  children  will  grow  up  to 
be  heathen.  This  Is  the  condition  many  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  are  In  today.  Why? 
Because  the  people  sat  Idly  by  and  wouldn't 
take  a  stand,  and  let  sin  and  the  Devil  In  a 
gradual  process  take  over  their  nations  and 
freedom. 

Jesus  warns  us  in  Matthew  24,  that  all  of 
these .  are  the  beginning  of  sorrows,  or  the 
beginning  of  dictatorships  spreading,  and 
freedom  being  undermined. 

2.  There  are  three  foundations  that  men 
In  power  must  lay  for  dictatorship  of  a 
nation : 

( 1 )  They  must  suppress  speech.  Just 
about  all  dictatorships  In  the  past  have  used 
this  method.  Friends,  I  want  to  warn  you, 
as  a  fellow  American,  as  a  Christian,  as  a 
servant  of  God,  as  one  that  loves  his  coun- 
try and  freedom,  that  according  to  news- 
papers and  news  broadcasts,  muzzling  of 
speech  has  already  begun  in  America — under 
this  present  administration.  If  you  have 
read  your  newspapers,  then  you  know  that 
this  Is  true,  without  question.  This  is  one 
of  the  big  steps  toward  dictatorship.  The 
American  people  that  love  their  country  and 
freedom,  need  to  rise  up  sigalnst  zauzzllng  of 
speech.  If  we  do  not  do  It  now,  after 
awhile  It  may  be  too  late.  We  can  sleep  one 
time  too  many  to  our  own  sorrow,  as  other 
nations  have  done. 

( 2 )  They  must  suppreoe  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ;  for  when  people  have  th©  light 


of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  they  oan't  be  duped 
into  accepting  dictatorships,  and  demon-pos- 
sessed rulera.  Dlctatorahipe  in  the  past  have 
used  this  method  of  Buppresalng  the  religion 
of  ChrlBt,  or  Ohristianlty  as  one  of  the 
foimdatlons  for  dictatorship,  and  the  people 
who  knew  better  did  not  rise  up  and  take  a 
stand  against  It,  and  now  they  are  reaping 
what  they  have  sown. 

They  wish  now  that  they  had  dome  some- 
thing to  stop  dictatorship,  but  now  It  Is  too 
late  to  cry.  They  and  their  chUdren  must 
suffer  the  consequences.  Their  life  is  HeU  on 
earth,  as  In  Russia,  Red  China,  and  all  of 
their  conquered  countries  that  they  rule. 

Now.  beloved,  this  action  that  our  Supreme 
Court  has  taken  In  regards  to  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  In  the  schools.  Is  in  my  opinion 
the  first  big  step  toward  suppreesing  religion 
In  America,  and  one  more  step  toward  dic- 
tatorship. What  kind  of  men  are  these  any- 
way that  we  have  on  the  Bench  of  our  High- 
est Court,  who  dares  defy  God,  and  strike  a 
death  blow  to  prayer  in  schools?  What  kind 
of  men  do  we  have  on  the  Bench  who  in- 
terpret our  Constitution  contrary  to  aU  of 
our  forefathers.  Surely  if  It  was  wrong  to 
pray  In  our  schools,  some  of  our  forefathers, 
as  wise  as  some  of  them  have  bcMi,  would 
have  known  about  It.  and  would  have  cor- 
rected it.  My  friends.  I  ask  this  question. 
Is  this  hand  picked  group  of  men  wiser  than 
all  of  their  predecessors?  And  is  It  right  for 
eight  men  to  force  such  an  ungodly  ruling 
on  the  millions  that  do  not  agree  with  their 
Interpretations  of  our  Constitution?  Now 
one  more  question;  If  nothing  Is  done  about 
this  action  they  have  taken,  what  st^M  wUl 
they  take  next  against  religion?  This 
troubles  me.  Beloved.  I  feel  that  every 
charity  organization,  every  lodge,  every 
ministerial  association,  every  church,  every 
preacher,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
should  file  a  protest  to  the  President  against 
this  ruling,  to  every  Congressman,  every  Sen- 
ator, and  to  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  also.  It  Is  time  to  wake  T^.  It  is 
time  to  do  something.  It  is  time  for  the 
American  people  to  take  a  stand  for  what  Is 
right,  and  tigainst  what  Is  wrong.  Beloved,  I 
want  to  warn  you  there  are  unusual  things, 
ungodly  things  taking  place  In  these  last 
days.  Tliere  is  only  one  hope  for  this  poor, 
lost,  benighted,  deceived  world,  and  that  is 
God.  Remember  the  warning  oi  Jesiis  in  the 
text,  "all  these  are  the  beginning  of  sor- 
rows"— or  the  beginning  of  mental  i>ain,  or 
uneasiness  caused  by  loss.  My  friend,  this 
thing  Is  bigger  than  It  loc*s  to  some.  Let 
no  poUtlcan,  preacher,  commentator  or  any 
other,  minimize  this  ungodly  stroke  against 
religion.  There  will  be  some  that  wUl  try, 
but  don't  believe  them.  Men  are  not  put  in 
office  to  change  our  Constitution,  but  to  up- 
hold It. 

Now  there  are  three  outstanding  ways  In 
which  I  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing will  affect  our  beloved  Nation : 

1.  It  is  a  step  toward  making  our  cotmtry 
a  heathen  nation  like  Russia,  Red  China,  and 
all  other  nations  that  do  not  believe  In  God. 
They  don't  pray  In  the  schools  either.  I  am 
sure  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  company,  re- 
joiced over  this  decision  to  ban  prayer  in 
our  schools,  for  that  is  their  method  also.  I 
am  sure  that  if  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  here  In 
person,  he  would  have  congratulated  these 
eight  Justices  for  their  good  work.  Thank 
God  tor  the  one  God-fearing  man  on  the 
bench,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Stewart,  who 
wouldn't  take  part  in  this  disgrace  brought 
on  our  Nation  by  the  other  eight. 

2.  In  my  opinion,  when  schools  stop  pray- 
ing and  reading  the  Bible,  JuvenUe  delin- 
quency will  Increase,  for  many  of  our  school- 
children never  hear  prayer  in  the  home,  or 
the  Bible  read,  and  their  parents  don't  go  to 
church,  or  carry  them.  80,  If  they  don't  hear 
about  God  in  the  schools,  they  wiii  grow 
up  in  heathenism  and  darkness.  Therefore, 
they  will  have  no  fear  of  God  in  their  heart. 
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for  they  know  nothing  about  God;  and 
Juvenile  delinquency  will  sxirely  Increase. 
Thlfl  Is  one  of  the  outstanding  sins  of  our 
Nation  today. 

3.  In  my  opinion,  this  ruling  violates  our 
Constitution  which  guarantees  freedom  of 
religion.  Our  Nation  wa«  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  religious  freedom.  That  Is  our 
heritage — bought  with  blood  and  sivcrlflce  by 
our  forefathers.  Therefore,  according  to  our 
Constitution,  any  child  or  teacher  hi\s  a  per- 
fect right  to  make  a  statement  of  belief  and 
seek  publlcally  the  help  of  his  God,  whom, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  whether  In  the  school, 
or  In  the  home  and  the  Supreme  Court  nor 
any  one  else  has  the  authority  to  Violate 
this  principle  of  freedom  without  an  act  of 
Congress.  Our  late  President  asked  the 
American  people  to  accept  the  Supreme 
Courts'  decision,  whether  we  believed  It  right 
or  wrong.  Personally.  I  do  not  see  how  he 
could  expect  red-blooded.  God-fearlnc;  Ameri- 
cans to  accept  this  repulsive,  dlstsisteful 
thing  and  not  cry  out  against  It.  I  am  rais- 
ing my  voice  against  It,  and  all  real  God- 
fearing, red-blooded  Americans  should  do 
likewise. 

Now.  In  conclusion.  I  want  to  ask  this 
question:  If  our  Congress  and  Senate  do  not 
do  something  about  this  ungodly  stroke 
against  religion,  what  will  happen  If  some 
group  of  heathen  In  the  future,  rise  up  and 
say  they  are  offended  because  our  God-fearing 
forefathers  Inscribed  on  our  money  "In  God 
W«  Trust?"  Win  the  Supreme  Courfuse  the 
judicial  knife  again,  to  please  a  handful  of 
heathen?  Or  docs  It  go  deeper  than  that? 
Also.  CKLi  national  anthem  states  "In  God 
We  Trust."  If  this  offends  some  of  the 
heathen  of  our  Nation  will  we  stop  singing 
our  national  anthem  In  public?  Will  we  have 
to  sing  It  In  our  homes  and  churches  alone, 
or  will  wo  have  to  hide  around  and  sing  It? 

Now  let  us  define  this  word  "heathen." 
Mr.  Webster  says  that  It  means  ( 1 )  an  un- 
converted member  of  a  people  that  does  not 
acknowledge  the  Gcxl  of  the  Bible;  (2)  a 
pagan,  an  Idolater. 

We  have  millions  of  such  people  In  Amer- 
ica.    They  are  divided  in  four  groups. 

1.  The    educated    heathen. 

2.  The    uneducated    heathen. 

3.  The   heathen   in   authority. 

4.  The   heathen  without  authority. 
Now,    beloved,    Anierlca    was    born     In    a 

struggle  for  religious  freedom.  Our  Consti- 
tution guaranteed  us  religious  freedom. 
Our  forefathers  made  America  a  God-fear- 
ing. Christian  Nation.  Are  we  going  to 
let  eight  men  and  a  few  complaints  from  the 
heathen  people  cause  us  to  lose  that  heri- 
tage? No.  I  don't  believe  that  the  God- 
fearing American  people  and  our  G 'id -fear- 
ing Congressmen  and  Senators  will  suft'er 
them  to  undo  all  that  our  forefathers  fought 
and  died  for.  If  I  lived  In  a  country  and 
didn't  like  what  that  country  stood  for. 
I  would  try  to  find  me  another  country. 
The  majority  of  the  American  people  trust 
In  the  God  of  the  Bible,  the  God  of  our 
fathers.  Everybody  trusts  in  something  or 
■omiebody.  God  save  America  from  dicta- 
torship. God  save  America  from  com- 
munism. May  the  Stars  and  Stripes  never 
turn  red.  God,  grant  that  Old  Glory  will 
always  wave  over  the  land  of  the  free,  and 
the  home  of  the  brave. 

Now  my  friends,  approximately  2  years 
ago  when  the  Supreme  Court  made  their 
first  stroke  against  religion,  by  banning 
prayer  in  our  schools  In  New  York,  I  saw 
the  trend  and  warned  my  radio  audience, 
that  if  nothing  was  done  about  the  first 
stroke,  that  In  a  process  of  time  they  would 
strike  again.  Well.  1  year  later  the  second 
blow  fell.  They  tell  us  now  that  It  Is  un- 
constitutional to  pray  or  read  the  Bible. 
God's  eternal,  inspired.  Infallible  word  in 
any  school.  But  on  the  other  hand  they 
ruled  that  It  was  constitutional  for  a  Com> 


munlst  who  had  been  convicted  for  teach- 
ing the  Tlolent  overthrow  of  our  Government 
to  sue  our  Government  for  $1  million  of  our 
taxpayers'  money.  May  God  help  us  all  to 
see  the  trend  and  do  something  about  It  be- 
fore It  Is  too  late.  Now.  my  friends.  If  we 
Bit  idly  around  and  fold  our  hands  and 
do  nothing  and  let  the  modernist,  the  Com- 
munists, and  the  leftwing  element  take 
over  the  reins  of  our  Govrenment.  then 
When  the  worst  comes,  sxich  as  dictatorship 
and  the  mark  of  the  be.ist,  remember  God 
sent   you   a   warning    in   this   message. 

Now.   ladles   and   gentlemen,   our   national 
anthem. 


Bufiness  Week  Magazine  Assetse*  Rep- 
resentative Martha  W.  Griffiths'  Role 
in  Tax  Policy  Research  and  Is  Im- 
pressed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8.  1964 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  this  House  has  come  to  re- 
spect the  keen  mind  and  legislative  bril- 
liance of  our  colleaKuc  from  Mlchipan. 
the  Honorable  Martha  W.  GRirriTHS. 
Ever  since  she  came  to  Congress  I  have 
admired  her  great  ability  in  getting  to 
tlie  heart  of  any  issue  in  committee  or 
on  the  House  floor.  When  we  served 
together  on  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  I  always  knew  that  if 
there  were  any  loose  ends  in  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses  in  our  hearings, 
Mrs.  Griffiths  would  be  certain  to  nail 
them  down. 

As  the  first  woman  ever  to  be  elected 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  also  as  the  first  woman  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, she  has  made  the  women  Members 
of  Congress  particularly  proud.  She  Is 
an  outstanding  Member  from  every 
standpoint.  I  am  proud,  furthermore, 
that  she  is  a  rtative  of  my  State  of  Mis- 
souri and  a  distinguished  graduate  of  our 
State  university. 

The  authoritative  magazine  Business 
Week  on  May  23  printed  a  profile  of  Mrs. 
Griffiths  which  I  think  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  all  of  her  colleagues.  We  al- 
ready know  of  her  great  ability ;  I  am  sure 
we  will  all  be  gratified  to  note  that  Busi- 
ness Week  Is  also  impressed.  The  article 
discusses  Congresswoman  Griffiths'  im- 
portant new  assignment  as  chairman 
of  the  Fiscal  Policy  Subcommittee  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  which  is  un- 
dertaking a  study  of  our  tax  structure. 
In  a  caption  under  a  photograph  of  Mrs. 
Griffiths.  Business  Week  describes  her 
as  a  "middle-roader  who  has  confidence 
of  business  and  labor  alike."  She  cer- 
tainly has  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  well  as  of  the  voters 
in  her  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  am  indeed  pleased  to  place  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  excellent  article  from  Business  Week 
magazine  of  May  23.  1964,  "Lady  of  the 
House  Looks  Into  Taxes,"  as  follows: 


Ladt    or   TH«    HotJSE    Looks    Into   Ta 

SuBCOMMrmx  Chaixman  Lkaos  Blu«-c^ 

Panil  tw  Stttdt  or  Fiscal  Policy 

Only    a    woman,   perhaps,    could   view  thi 

task  of  shaping  the  next  round  of  t«x  |^ 

form  with  the  comment:    ^fs  going  to  fea 

loads   of   fun,"     As   newly   appointed  chair. 

miui   of   the   PiscaJ   Policy  Subconimlttet  q( 

the  Joint  Ecotiomic  Committee  of  Congi^ 

(Buslnees  Week,   May    Ifl.   1964.   p    41),  Bap- 

resenUitlve    Martha    W.    GBirrrrHs,    iittao- 

crat.   of  Michigan,   Is   taking  a   lot   of  huil 

work   OS   well    as  a   weighty   assignment  t3»t 

affects  every  business  in  the  country. 

But  the  very  fact  that  Congress  is  ready 
t<)  think  about  cutting  taxes  again— and  thst 
the  Job  of  exploring  possibilities  has  fallen 
to  Martha  GRirrmis — Is  significant.  It  In- 
dicates tluit  a  whole  new  climate  for  tax  r». 
form  and  reduction  Is  devoloplng  In  Waah- 
i  ugti  >n . 

WELL-SHOD    INTEREST 

The  spiu-kle  in  Mrs.  GRirrrrHs'  hazel  eyea, 
titken  along  with  rem.-u-lts  such  as  the  otM 
alxAit  fun.  might  alarm  nxany  bu-slnmsmeQ 
Into  thinking  that  the  future  of  US.  fiscal  * 
I>4>liry  has  been  tlu-ust  Into  the  hands  ot  a 
naive.  suburt>an  housewife.  They  couldnt 
Be  mtjre  wrong. 

This  lady  Is  all  business.  To  her.  a  com- 
mittee hearing  is  no  bridge  party.  Mn. 
CiRrrrrHS  comments  succinctly:  "I  keep  my 
£)ii>c«  on." 

She  has  been  matching  wits  with  men  luc- 
cp.'i.'^fuMy  for  most  of  her  2  dozen  years  In 
law.  Ever  since  ahe  came  to  Congreaa  In 
January  1955.  she  Jiaa  been  on  busliieesUkt 
r<i«nmittee6--fli\e  Ber\'ed  first  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  Is  now  on  the  taxwrltlng  Ways 
and  Means,  and  the  Joint  Economic. 

PLUNGK    into    POLmCS 

Born  and  reared  In  the  Mlsaouii  Ozarka.  iba 
studied  at  the  University  of  Mlasouri,  major^ 
Ing  in  English  with  a  minor  In  economics. 
There,  she  met  and  married  Hicks  O.  Griffltba 
from  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  who  passed  up  a 
chance  at  Harvard  In  favor  of  the  University 
of  Mlctilgan  Law  School  so  his  wife  could 
Join  him  In  the  study  of  law. 

They  moved  to  Detroit  In  1940.  When  war 
broke  out,  her  husband  became  an  attorney 
for  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  and 
she  became  a  contract  negotiator  for  tha 
Detroit  Ordnance  District.  During  4  yean, 
she  bought  a  billion  or  so  dollars  worth  of 
trucks  'and  Jeeps — plua  "all  the  shot  and 
shell  in  Detroit." 

After  the  war.  the  Griffiths  plunged  Into 
politics  and.  after  an  unsuccessful  bid  for 
the  SUite  legislature  in  1946,  she  was  elected 
In  1950.  In  1953  she  was  appointed  to  » 
Detroit  Judgeship  The  next  year  she  ran 
for  Congress  and  defeated  Republican  Charlea 
Oakman  to  become  the  first  Democrat  to  b* 
elected  In  a  strongly  Republican  constitu- 
ency. 

MIDDLE    ROADEa 

Her  suburban  Detroit  district  Is  broadly 
middle  cliiss.  Includes  both  whlte-ooUar  and 
industrial  workers.  Thus,  though  she  backs 
most  liberal  Democratic  programs — such  aa 
health  care  for  the  aged — she  tends  to  take 
a  middle-of-the-road  path. 

This  approach  was  at  work  In  the  long 
Ways  and  Means  haggling  over  the  1964 
Revenue  Act.  By  nature,  she  cottoned  to  the 
Kennedy  proposals:  (1)  To  repeal  the  4-per- 
cent dividend  credit,  which  favors  stockhold- 
ers: and  (2)  to  trim  some  oil  Industry  tax 
benefits.  But  when  conservatives  tried  to 
kncjck  out  both,  it  gave  her  a  fine  trade. 
Her  vote  for  repeal  of  the  dividend  credit 
was  the  decisive  13th  vote — and  It  came  only 
after  she  won  a  softening  of  the  measura 
plus  siitlsf action  that  the  oil  Industry  would 
be  hit  by  the  House  bill.  As  she  puts  It:  "I 
have  200.000  stockholders  In  my  district,  and 
only  2  people  with  oil  wells." 

With  this  background  she  Is  ready  to  take 
a  tough  look  at  tax  policy — and  she  expecta 


to  get  some  action,  despite  the  studious  na- 
M«  of  the  nonleglBlatlve  Joint  Economic 
MDinlttee.  The  subcommittee  she  launched 
^te  week  boasts  a  blue-chip  membership; 
Moator  Pattl  Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illinois; 
IKiator  WnxiAic  Proxmire,  Democrat,  of 
Ifjaconsln;  Senator  Jacob  Javits,  Republican. 
(f  Kew  York;  House  Majority  Whip  Hale 
gooos.  Democrat,  of  Louisiana;  and  Repre- 
HOtatlves  Thomas  B.  Curtis.  Republican,  of 
jfljaouri.  and  William  B.  Widnall.  Republi- 
jan.  of  New  Jersey. 

AtrrOMATIC   WEAPON 

The  subcommittee,  first  through  staff 
itudles  and  later  through  public  hearings 
Itartlng  tu-ound  yearend,  will  delve  Into  both 
tbe  revenue  and  the  spending  sides  of  flscal 
policy— for  at  least  2  years,  possibly  3. 

Prime  consideration  will  go  to  exploring 
tbe  concept  of  repeated  tax  reduction  as  a 
path  t<iward  economic  growth  and  stability 
tin  ORirnTHs,  conscious  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee's  longstanding  advocacy  of 
tbls  weapon,  notes:  "Ifs  been  pointed  out 
tbat  the  only  thing  wrong  with  the  Re- 
publican tax  cut  of  1954  was  that  It  wasn't 
repeated  sooner." 

Automatic  tajc  adjustment  Is  another  area 
the  group  will  focus  on.  This  Is  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  "discretionary"  tax  power 
once  requested  by  President  Kennedy — and 
loUdly  rejected  by  Congress.  Mrs.  Griffiths. 
and  doubtless  Congress  as  a  whole,  will  re- 
main opposed  to  giving  this  power  to  the 
President. 

But,  she  thinks.  If  you  can  g^t  accurate 
enough  indicators  of  the  effects  of  tax  ad- 
justments, "then  Congress  could  cut  taxes 
Itself — automatically."  To  bolster  this  Idea, 
(he  adds:  "The  computer  gives  us  Infinitely 
greater  power  of  analysis  than  this  com- 
nrtttee  ever  had." 

otheb  areas 

Apart  from  Income  taxes,  the  subcommit- 
tee will  look  at  other  types  of  Federal  reve- 
nue, such  as  excise  taxes.  Another  big  Item 
on  the  agenda  will  be  a  study  on  coordina- 
tion between  Federal  taxes  and  those  of 
State  and  local  governments,  whose  budgets 
are  rising  faster  than  most  types  of  Federal 
■pending.  "We  want  to  see  how  their  reve- 
nue and  spending  Interacts  with  Federal 
taxes  and  spending,"  says  Mrs.  GarmrHS. 

However,  though  It  may  not  stimulate  as 
much  Interest,  reform  of  the  tax  structure 
Will  get  equal  billing  with  tax  reduction. 
In  fact,  the  reconstltutlon  of  the  Fiscal  Pol- 
icy Subcommittee  was  In  large  part  motl- 
▼ated  by  Joint  Ek;onomlc  Committee  con- 
cern over  the  whole  status  of  flscal   policy. 

While  the  committee  has  for  years  plugged 
for  tax  reform,  members  were  disappointed 
with  the  lack  of  reform  measures  In  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964.  And  they  were  con- 
cerned with  the  difficulty  of  getting  wide 
acceptance  for  tax  cuts.  Says  Mrs,  Grif- 
rrrHs:  "Many  voters  didn't  understand  the 
thinking  behind  the   tax  cut." 


Shortage  of  Coins 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   MINNESOTA 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  8,  1964 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  asked  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Robertson), 
In  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  to  place  in  the  Appen- 


dix of  the  Record  an  exchange  of 
correspondence  between  Senator  Robert- 
son and  Mr.  Greorge  L.  Clements,  presi- 
dent of  the  Jewel  Tea  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
111.  This  correspondence  relates  to  the 
minting  of  coins  and  the  domestic  short- 
age for  certain  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robertson],  that  the  corre- 
spondence to  which  I  refer  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Jewel  Tea  Co.,  Inc.. 
Chicago,  III.,  June  1,  1964 
Hon   Willis  Robertson, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. .Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Senator:  The  coin  shortage  Is  grow- 
ing so  severe  at  this  time  of  year  when  nor- 
mally the  usage  of  coin  Is  at  its  seasonal  low 
ebb  that  those  of  us  In  the  retail  business 
are  becoming  extremely  apprehensive  as  to 
what  the  situation  will  be  this  fall  and  win- 
ter when  the  seasonal  demands  are  at  maxi- 
mum. 

Currently,  we  cannot  obtain  enough  pen- 
nies and  quarters  to  supply  our  stores.  We 
are  regularly  shorting  oiu-  stores  75  percent 
of  their  needs  for  pennies  and  50  percent  of 
their  needs  for  quarters.  For  the  months  of 
March,  April,  and  May.  so  far.  we  have 
shorted  our  stores  a  total  of  3.862,000  pieces 
of  coin.  Consequently.  I  have  today  ordered 
our  company  to  begin  printing  paper  scrip 
for  use  In  making  change  In  our  stores  where 
needed. 

The  cost  to  our  company  for  the  effort  to 
obtain  coin  Is  almost  impossible  to  calculate, 
but  the  extra  cost  of  armored  car  services, 
express  charges,  and  special  handling  runs 
Into  a  high  premium  ranging  from  4  to  7  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  coin.  Printing  and 
handling  costs  of  paper  scrip  will  add  to 
these  costs. 

We  are  now  at  a  point  In  our  operations 
where  the  housewives  are  being  Incon- 
venienced and  to  explain  the  problem  to 
them  we  have  posted  signs  In  our  stores, 
sent  out  letters  to  all  of  our  employees,  and 
regularly  print  stories  In  our  publications  on 
the  great  need  to  bring  In  coin  and  on  the 
conservation  of  coin. 

Not  only  have  our  normal  sources  of  coin 
dried  up  to  the  vanishing  point  but  most  of 
our  occasional  sources  of  coin  are  disappear- 
ing. Thus,  we  are  at  a  crisis  point  In  our 
operations  which  cannot  wait  until  the  new 
mint  Is  completed  In  1967  to  be  resolved. 
Emergency  action  of  the  following  nature 
Is  required: 

1.  Cancel  the  present  plan  for  the  annual 
close  down  of  the  mints  this  summer.  Pay 
the  employees  for  their  vacations  and  keep 
the  mints  in  operation  until  the  emergency 
Is  past. 

2,  Approve  a  supplemental  appropriation 
to  permit  working  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
around  the  clock  7  days  a  week  and  also  to 
a\ithorize  and  provide  the  funds  to  contract 
out  to  private  Industry  the  preparation  of 
the  metal  strips  from  which  blanks  are 
punched  and  made  into  coins, 

3,  Approve  an  increase  in  the  budget  to 
operate  the  mint  in  the  next  flscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1.  1964.  I  understand  that  the 
House  has  approved  an  Increase  of  $1.9  mil- 
lion but  that  your  committee  has  not  as  yet 
acted  on  this  bill. 

4.  Finally.  Congress  should  authorize  an 
investigation  of  the  operation  of  the  mint 
to  determine  what  its  needs  are  to  assure 
keeping  ahead  of  the  coinitry  requirements 
as  to  coin  production.  One  cannot  help  but 
believe  th.-xt  an  Inadequate  Job  of  planning 


for  the  future  has  been  done  to  permit  the 
present  crlals  to  occur. 

Tour  help  on  a  program  of  this  type   Is 
urgently  solicited. 

Respectfully  yours. 

G.  L.  Clements. 


JxtneS,  1964. 
Mr.  George  L.  Clements, 
President,  Jewel  Tea  Co.,  Inc., 
Chicago,  lU. 

Dear  Mr.  Clements:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  1,  1964,  tn  which  you  outline 
the  difficulties  which  your  company  has  en- 
countered In  connection  with  the  shortage 
of  coins.  It  Is  very  helpful  to  this  com- 
mittee to  receive  current  information  of 
this  nature. 

Your  letter  lists  certain  emergency  actions 
which  should  be  taken  because  of  the  coin 
shortage,  and  requests  our  assistance  In  a 
program  of  this  nature.  Mint  officials  ap- 
peared before  this  committee  on  May  26. 
1964,  regarding  coinage  problems  and  re- 
lated matters,  and  I  am  pleased  to  present 
the  following  Information  regarding  your 
suggestions,  in  the  order  listed: 

1.  The  mint  Is  requ^ed  by  law  to  have  a 
"yearly  settlement  of  accounts" — title  31, 
United  States  Code,  section  354.  For  many 
years,  this  operation  has  been  aocompllshed 
at  the  end  of  the  flscal  year,  «md  since  It 
Involves  a  full  settlement  of  all  coins,  clip- 
pings, and  other  bullion  operated  upon  dur- 
ing the  year.  It  Is  necessary  that  opw-atlons 
be  discontinued  long  enough  to  account  for 
all  of  the  materials.  I  understand  this  Is 
also  standard  practice  throughout  the  pre- 
cious  metals   Industries. 

Normally  the  mint  has  been  closing  down 
for  approximately  4  weeks  during  the  month 
of  June  In  connection  with  the  annual  settle- 
ment, and  for  necessary  equipment  repairs 
and  maintenance.  This  year,  because  of  the 
very  critical  coin  shortage,  I  am  Informed 
that  coinage  operations  will  be  discontinued 
for  7  working  days  only,  from  June  22  to 
June  30,  even  though  this  seriously  retards 
the  equipment  maintenance  program. 

2.  A  supplemental  appropriation  was  re- 
quested by  the  mint  for  overtime  ojjeratlons 
through  the  end  of  the  current  fi.scal  year. 
Although  this  supplemental  appropriation 
was  delayed,  arrangements  were  made  to 
divert  funds  from  another  source  for  over- 
time operations  In  the  mints.  This  action 
has  permitted  employment  of  overtime  op- 
erations at  both  mints,  Increasing  production 
bx  approximately  21  million  coins  per  week. 

Mint  officials  Informed  the  committee  that 
a  policy  was  adopted  In  September  1963  of 
piirchaalng  rolled  nickel  strip,  ready  for 
blanking,  from  private  Induslxy  for  produc- 
tion of  all  5-oent  coins.  This  permits  the 
mint  to  use  all  of  Its  melting  and  rolling  ca- 
pacity for  silver  and  bronze  coins  only, 
greatly  increasing  the  output  of  all  denomi- 
nations. Although  this  exp>edlent  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  about  $737,000  more  In  fl.scal 
1964  than  If  ail  operations  were  performed 
In  the  mint,  it  prot>ably  will  be  necessary  to 
continue  this  practice  until  the  new  Phila- 
delphia Mint  Is  In  operation.  Careful  con- 
sideration is  now  being  given  to  the  benefits 
that  wovUd  result  from  purchasing  metal  In 
other  forms  for  coinage,  to  obtain  even 
greater   production  Increases. 

3.  The  mint  has  requested  a  much  larger 
budget  for  fiscal  1965,  providing  for  multiple 
shift  operations  at  both  mints,  with  extensive 
overtime  ojjeratlons,  throughout  most  of  the 
year.  Approximately  5  billion  coins  are 
planned  for  fiscal  1965,  as  compared  with 
about  4.2  bUUon  In  fiscal  1964.  This  request 
is  pending  before  the  Senate. 

Construction  of  a  mlncM-  addition  to  the 
Denvra:  Mint,  already  underway,  will  sub- 
stantially Increase  production  at  that  plant. 
The  addition  should  be  completed  late  this 
fall. 
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4.  An  extensive  survey  wa«  recently  made  Be  Pofot-ar,  Be  PsKsiDKirr  ment  agency,  the  Domestic  Peace  Corns    lb 

of  problems  related  to  coinage  requirements.  (3y  Arthur  Hoppe)  more  than  a  year,   the  corps'  small  twiuiai 

Arthur  D.  Uttle.  Inc..  a  private  management  •           -„_-  __  „»o„T»,rTo»,  dedicated  men   and  women  wagod  a  r^w" 

engineering   consulting    firm,    was    employed  ™  ""^'^  ^  Washington  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  domestic  poverty.     MusUy^i 

by  the  Buieau  of  the  Budget  to  study  coinage  The  reason  I  am  going  to  Washington  Is  o^^      ^   Congress  never  did   approve  ^!^ 

requirements  over  the  next  25  years,  and  to  to  get  to  know  our  President  better.     It  lathe  existence    they  couldn't  get  funds      SotK- 

determine    U    minting    facilities    are    capable  duty   of   every   good   citizen   to   get   to   know  borrowed     personnel     from     other     agcnS? 

of    turning   out   the    coins   needed    In    future  ti's  President.     And  these  days  Ifs  very  easy.  scrounged    desks    stole   paper   clltie    ^i^ 

years      You  may  be  Interested  in  the  survey  I    Plan    to    Just   hang    around    the    Whit*  sconced  themselves  In  the  dllaplciatMoiiS; 

report  which   Is  reproduced  In  the  attached  House  gate  with  the  other  tourists  until  Mr.  ^f  a  rickety  three-story  brick  buildine  /SJI 

reoord    of    a    Senate    hearing-^.see    pages    45  Jjpnson   comes  out  to  show  us  around   the  block  from  the  White  House                     b  •  OMI 

through  153  of  the  enclosed  documeni.  "Ad-  spread   or.   falling   that,   I  can   always   hire   a  j    loved    that    agency        I    reallv    did 

dltlonal  Mint  F«aclime6."  couple  of  grubby  urchins  to  pose  as  my  ofl-  ^.,^,„.^    ..^    ^^^^^^    ^^^^^   ^^    ^.^    workine  huni 

The  Treasury  Department  submitted   prey-  spring  and  attend  one  of  his   17  dally  press  j^,^    ^    worthy    cau.se       It    was    th  it    lU 

posed  legislation  to  the  Congress,  following  conferences.                          ..,,.„     .v,  existence  tended  to  sub.stantlate  the  feelS 

subml.<«lon  of  the  survey  report,   requesting  Besides      think     how     I  ve    felt     all     these  you  get  here  In  Wa..hlngton-the  feelinrttS 

authority  to  build  a  new  mint  In   Philadel-  months  being  the  only  ace  newsman  In  the  -^^^^  Government  wr,uld  somehow  keep  rS! 

phia  to  replace  the  present  mint  in  that  city.  country    whom    Mr.    Johnson    hasn  t    given  ^.^  ^,,„i^     ^           ^^                                   we  mv« 

The  required  legislation  was  enacted  as  Pub-  a  ride  in  his  car.  a  private  high-level  chat,  .^   ,^  another  nlckeL 

Ucl>vw  88-102,  approved  Augtast  20.  1903.  and  "r   even    a    souvenir    flve-gallon    hut^     Why.  ^  g^    imagine    the    terrible    fecUn^^   of   Inse 

funds  were  next  requested  for  the  new  mint.  I  ^c   hardly   been  able   to   hold  my   head  up  ^,......   ^.   ^,.,,.-   ^.   ._   .._,,,,    y,,.   .»:,.,  "r^ 

This  request  h.^  been  approved  by  the  House  -'.t   the   Press   Club   bar.      And   then,    when   I  ^^^' ,;;,>^';  3'  mon^s  ^go  and  dlscov  ^r  U^ 

at  Representatives,  and  Is  now  under  con^sld-  K^t  to  know  Mr.  Johnsorj  b.-tter.  I  can  write  ^           demoll..hrd  by  I  wrecker's  ball      I  ^. 

eration    before    the    Senate.      It    Ls    exi)ected  «"«    ot   those    deep,    analytical    pieces   all    of  n,^^,*^,^^,      ^.,„p,,    „i^   „    j^^^^^    ,      ,'''    i™' 

that  the  amount  approved  by  the  House  will  us   ace    newsmen    have   been    writing    lately  "poveny  "  he  ,Md  .rlmly 

be  approved  by  the  Senate.  entitled:  "What  Lies  Behind  Our  President's  ."Ih    V>'    "  t  ,^  ,„  ,       .'v      -^          ..    .'^"^ 

I  am  sure  that  you   will   be   int^-rest^l   to  Amazing  Popularity."  been   IncorJrat^^lnto^esld^nT  Johl'i^. 

know   that  the  mint  has  established  a  new  Actually,  of  course,  wo  ace  newsmen  have  '^^^^   incori>orated   into  President  Johnson i 

production    r«x,rd    for    domestic    c'ln.^e    In  been  writing  such  pieces  for  as  long  as  I  can  "o  we"re^now   m^thrb.T  V^^rJ  ^  J'^^'lT 

each  of  the  past  3  flsc^U  ye-.irs.  1961    1002   and  remember.    No  matter  who's  President.    And  f"  ^  "'""''  '"   *;^^  ^^  P^*^"  ^orj*  buUd- 

1963.    SUll  greater  records  will  be  esU^bUshed  I  think  they're  mostly  true.     For  If  there's  '"f.  "^  ^^,^  tT/rrnr.  !,LS]  T!'    "^ S"^ 

during  the  next  2  fiscal  years,  1964,  and  1965.  one    thing    you    can   say    about   a   President.  ^'''^^.   .  ^l'^!""^  are  pockets  of  poverty  en 

A   compwu-laon   of   colniige    production   over  a  't's  that   mL>st  people   like  them.  prnci^r,iii>  every  "''"^^ 

10-year    period    Is    shown    In    Uie    following  Take  Mr.  P.  D.  Roosevelt,  a  real  patrician  „        °\    ""YJ^     enough,      as     you      wanderwl 

table:                                                                            ^  "Isn't    he    brilliant    and   he   talks   key   gotKl."  ^Y''''^       the    corridors,    people    would    ny. 

Domestic  coinage  by  flu-al  uears  P-P'^  -''»  admiringly.     "Buy,  what  a  high-  ^^  ^'^ 'i';;^  ^'^    [J.f  ^^  ^  P^J^^j;;"  /^^ 

,,,     "  '  cla.ss  President."    Then  along  comes  Mr,  Tru-  ^^^'^  '^""   ^'^^^^   ><'U  d  come  across  little  of - 

-,„„                         ■        milllonsl  ^^^     the    hot-tempered    haberdasher.      "He  f''^''-''  ^'"^   **   hand-printed  sign   on   the  door 

9.55 937  j^^t  shows  that  anybody   can  be  President,"  ^■'>'"K  "Poverty  Committee."     It  gave  you  s 

\lf-- -—    I'^l*  the     people    say     fondly        "Give     em     hell,  secure  feeling. 

1957 1.900  Hirry  "  TY\on  Mr    Shriver  wiped  out  the.«;c  pockets 

!n-n ^'^^^  Nt^ft    It's    fatherly    Mr     El.senhower    who.  "f  Poverty      This  he  did  by  taking  over  the 

io«^ '■^''^  l»kc    mo5;t    fathers.    doc;;nt    get    much    done  "'^    ^ourt   of   Claims,   a   huge   Victorian  pUe 

Jo«? ^-^^"^  around  the  house.     "Isnt  It  wonderful,"  peo-  '""-h  4«-frK>t-hlgh  ceilings  Just  across  Pena- 

\ll\ "^-^^^  pie   say   gratefully."to    have    a   calm,    kindly.  '^y'vanla     Avenue     from     the     White    House. 

\lll " ^  *^^  perfect   President  like   that^"     So  then   It's  '"^"^-  ^^^  "People  In  poverty."  as  they  are 

,„«^"'"V.'"": ^'  ^^'^  Mr.  Kennedy,  who's  exactly  the  oppf>6ite  •  •  •  C""''^    gamely  struggled  on.     What  spirit. 

1964  (estimate) 4,200  but  you  see  what  I  me.an.     It  doesn't  matter  Naturally,    one    of    the    first    things   I  did 

As   previously   mentioned     the   mint   Is   ex-  what    qualities    yoxi    have,    people    will    love  "'^  arriving  in  Washington  this  time  wm  to 

pectlng  to  produce  at  least  5  billion  domes-  you  for  them.     As  long  as  vou're  President.  '^''oP   '"  on   poverty.     Only  to  find  the  door 

tic  coins  during  the  fiscal   year   1965      It  Is  Consequently,    Just    In    aise    he    succeeds  P'^dlocked  and  a  notice  saying,  "no  trespMi- 

expected  that  the  productive  capacity  of  the  In  capturing  the  White  Hotise,  I'm  working  Ing— danger.  '    I  put  In  a  worried  call  to  my 

new   Philadelphia   Mint,   together   with    that  on  a  deep,  analytical  piece  entitled;    "What  friend      "Oh."  _he  said,  "we're  ^In  the  emer- 

of  the  expanded   Denver  Mint,   will   produce  I'cs   behind    the   amazing   popularity   of   our  gency  hospital." 

all   of    the   coins    required    for   the   Nation's  President,     Mr.     Lennv     Bruce."       Excerpts  And  they  were.     The  old  Court  of  Claims 

economy  follow:  Building    was    condemned    2    weeks    ago  to 

The   Senate   committee    Is   very    Interested  "There  can  be  no  question  that  President  the    poverty    moved    two    blocks    down    the 

In  the  problems  of  the  mint    and  Is  pleased  Bruce  touched  a  deep  chord  In  Main  Street,  street  to  what  was   once   "the   Central  Dto- 

to  receive  suggestions  such  as  you  have  pre-  U.S.A.,  Uxlay  when  he  took  the  oath  of  office  I>en.sary  and  Emergency  Hospital."  as  the  let- 

sented.     I  trust  that  the  above  provides  tiie  using  a  four-letter  oath.     While  many  may  tcrs  curved  In  Its  stone  facade  attest.    I  flnal- 

Informatlon   which    you    requested    on    this  disagree  with  part  or  all  of  the  hard-hitting  !>'  ^''H'd  poverty  In  several  suites  of  modem 

subject.  program    he    set    f<jrth    to    abolish    religion.  olllces  on  the  second  floor. 

Sincerely  yours.  teach  free  love,  and  distribute-  heroin  to  the  "Talk   about   the   plight  of   migrant  work- 

A.  WiLLi.s  Robertson  poor,  few  could  conceal  their  admiration  for  ^rs."  said  a  pleasant  young  gentleman.    "Ac- 

Chairman.    Subcommittee    on    the    De-  Mr.  Bruce  personally.  tually   thi.s  place  is  a  bit  too  decent  for  our 

paTtments  of  Treaawy  and  PoU  Office  "During  the   course  of  his  final   sentence  Image      But  it's  good  to  think  that  at  last 

and  Executive  Office.  '  of  summation.  In  which  he  used  62  scatologl-  poverty  has  found  a  home. 

cal    expletives,    the    m.ijurity    in    the    crowd  "Of  course.  Congress   hasn't  a)>proved  our 

■I  grinned,  shook  their  he;uls  and  cried,  'That's  program    yet,  so   we   can't  get   ofiQclal   funds. 

our   I,enny,'      It   Is   un'loubtedly   the  earthy  But  we've  managed  to  borrow  personnel  and 

Arfknr    II   n      '     f   I  quality  of   the   new  President."  scrounge  these  desks  and  swipe  enouijh  paper 

Aimar    noppe  S    columns  y^pi,    j  think  it's  nice  the  way  we  like  our  clips  to  keep  going  and    •    •    •." 

Presidents.     Whatever   they  may  be.     But   I  so  vou  see  what  I  mean.     Our  system  of 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS  do  worry  about  the  danger  of  overdoing  It.  Government    will.    Indeed,    endure.      And    I 

or'  Who   knows?      We    could    wind    up    trusting  doubt  there's  a  thing  we  can  do  about  It. 

them.    And  there  goe.*;  democracy.    For  along  

HON.    J.   ARTHUR    YOUNGER  comes    a    devious,    8m(.K)th-talklng.    power-  p^y   Tribute  to   L.B.J —On   E-Z  Terms 

OF  CALIFORNIA  "^"-^f   «"twardly   likable  egomanl.ac.  ^^^  ^^^ur  Hoppe) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  Mr^'johnson.    "^Tlay.''!  Tn^"" even' know  „ '^*^*"''°T^'' "^    "^*"^    ""»    ^^^'    ""^li* 

■.r^^w^..     T..    ^  a    ini-j  th«  mar.                               '  the    Way    7.000    Government    workers    turned 

Monday,  June  8.  1964  the  man.                    ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  p^^  ^^^^^ 

Mr.     YOUNGER.      Mr.     Speaker.     Mr.  Poverty  Is  Alw.^vs  With  Us  to  President  Johnson.     Considering  Uiey  had 

Arthur  Hoppe.  in  his  inimitable  satirical  (By  Arthur  iiopne)  ^  ''''^'  '^^^  '"  tribute  apiece, 

manner,  has  commented  on  many  of  the  .,„  ,„,„^,^,„      t    1  ,      ,.-    ,  >     .           ^  ^  ^'"^  ''"°'*'  ^^^  tribute-paying  gala* 

public  questions  arising  out  of  the  recent  cayt'ke^rV^-.ting^ir^aUons  Ca^r,  wU^-  il^urbTnt'S^denV  '  wh^^^^^  is    ^ 

fn'^n''^^"''   V^i"   "^  ^*'   "l."^.^-  °"*  — tually  feeling  an  overwhe'lmlng  as-  g^e  way  m  U? h^.^geum"^^^^^ 

mgton.      tour  of  ms  columns  which   ap-  siirance  that  our  system  of  Government  will  plans  to   toss  away  money  hand  over  list  to 

peared   In   the   San   Francisco   Chronicle  long  endure.     By  hook  or  by  crook.  ^^i   reelected.     So   the  party  chairman  aayi 

follow:  Take,   for   example,   my   favorite   Govern-  grimly  to  the  national  committee:  "Gentl*- 
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001,  due  to  the  profligacy  of  our  wastrel 
maiflrnt  we  are  In  dire  financial  straits. 
fitn  18  only  one  thing  to  do.  We  must 
ffgow  a  great  big  party  In  his  honor." 

The  call  goes  out  to  the  party's  members 
^  all  the  Ooverament  agencies  to  buy  HOC 
l^ets  and  demonstrate  their  unity.  Which 
guy  do  by  groenlng  equally  loudly. 

jn  the  event  you  might  like  to  know  how 
Ibese  happy  party-goers  feel.  I  attended  Mr. 
j^iiinBon's  gala  with  a  young  gentleman 
ybose  name  and  agency  I  won't  reveal.  Be- 
AUM  he  likes  his  work.  And  I  can't  tell 
jou  how  happy  he  was  to  be  going  to  a  party. 
Uiat  I  can't. 

"Boy.  they  really  had  It  organized  this 
jear."  he  said,  as  we  were  driving  over  to  the 
Ibtlonal  Armory  for  the  fun-fllled  festivities. 
Tm  pretty  low  echelon  and  they  never  hit 
Bie  up  before.  But  this  time,  the  guy  who 
ll  the  btigman  for  our  building  comes  In 
with  a  list  and  .says,  'How'd  you  like  to  pay 
trlbut«  to  our  beloved  President?  In  one 
lump?  Or  $26  down  and  the  rest  In  easy 
payments?' 

"So  I  said  I  had  an  engagement  with  a 
lorgeouB  blond  but  I  would  much  prefer 
to  go  sit  on  a  hard  chair  In  the  armory  for 
I  hours.  If  I  knew  what  was  good  for  me. 
Actually,  what  I  should 've  done  was  call 
nioit  Nees.  I  understand."  he  concluded 
gloomily  as  we  drove  up  In  front,  "that 
tickets  to  this  thing  have  fallen  Into  the 
liands  of  unscrupulous  scalpers.  They're 
letting  60  cents  each." 

We  Joined  the  gay.  mad  throng,  all  wear- 
ing their  best  clothes  and  rather  p>alnted 
fDcpresslons.  and  filed  Into  the  armory,  which 
looks  like  an  armory.  Inside,  the  place  was 
ill  guBSled  up  with  red,  white,  and  blue 
feontlng.  balloons,  banners,  and  a  huge  heart 
«ylng:    "U.S.A.   loves  L.B.J." 

Tou  would  have  loved  the  entertainment, 
tf  you  would  like  watching  the  EM  Sullivan 
ihow  for  3  hours.  The  high  point  came 
when  everybody — well,  some  people — Joined 
in  singing.  "Once  In  love  with  Lyndon,  al- 
vay  In  love  with  Lyndon  •  •  •."  And  end- 
ing: "Cause  Lyndon's  always  been  In  love 
With  UB."  But  my  friend  said  he  couldn't 
ilng  because  he  was  too  choked  up . 

The  party  ended  with  a  speech  by  the 
Democratic  national  chairman,  iSr.  John 
Bailey,  who  said,  "Thanks  a  million." 
Which  I  calculated  was  a  $300,000  exaggera- 
tion. And  a  speech  by  Mr.  Johnson  himself, 
Who  said  it  sure  had  been  "a  wonderful 
party."  Everybody  then  demonstrated  their 
love  for  their  leader  by  applauding.  Very 
politely. 

Well,  It  certainly  Isn't  Mr.  Johnson's  fault. 
Svery  President.  I  supp>o6e.  has  to  be  the 
leader  of  his  Nation  and  also  of  his  party. 
But  these  two  Incompatible  roles  do  tend 
to  make  people  a  little  schizophrenic.  Or, 
la  my  friend  put  It  on  the  way  out:  "When- 
ever our  beloved  President  passes  by.  I  never 
know  whether  to  put  my  hand  over  my  heart 
or  over  my  wallet." 


The  Latest  Trend  in  Political  Machines 
( By  Arthur  Hoppe ) 

The  trend  was  first  noticed  In  the  1964 
California  primaries  when  CBS  conceded  vic- 
tory to  Mr.  OoLDWATiat  38  minutes  before  all 
the  polls  had  closed. 

An  event,  however,  that  went  unrecorded 
»t  the  time  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Sabatlnl  R. 
Flanagan  of  San  Francisco,  who  had  planned 
to  stop  off  to  vote  for  Mr.  Rockefeller  on  hi? 
way  home  from  work.  On  hearing  of  B4r. 
0dlowate»'8  victory,  he  sighed,  said.  "What 
the  hell,"  and  headed  for  his  favorite  tav- 
ern. 

The  coup  by  CBS  created  havoc  In  the 
J  other  networks.  In  a  brilliant  counter- 
litroke  that  November.  ABC  elected  Mr.  Lyn- 
Iton  Johnson  to  the  Presidency  17  minutes 
jbefore  any  of  the  polls  closed.  Due  to  the 
ItlJne  difference,  this  gave  16.2  million  die- 


hard Republicans  on  the  west  coast  more 
than  3  hours  In  which  not  to  bother  vot- 
ing. 

It  was  not  until  1968  that  NBC,  armed 
with  Its  new  913.4  billion  "Hctac  Et  com- 
puter, took  the  next  stride  forward:  by 
announcing  the  new  President  before  any  of 
the  polls  opened.  This  smashing  break- 
through, of  course,  led  to  abolishing  vot- 
ing. 

Such  a  bold  reform  was  not  accomplished 
overnight.  Sentiment  dies  hard.  And  for 
several  years  a  few  voters  here  and  there 
faithfully  continued  to  turn  up  at  the  poUs 
to  cast  their  meaningless  ballots  In  a  nostal- 
gic gesture  to  yesteryear. 

But  this  cost  money.  Ballots  had  to  be 
printed,  polling  places  maintained  and  rec- 
ords kept.  Thus,  by  1972,  hardly  a  dissent- 
ing voice  was  raised  agaln-^t  the  44th  amend- 
ment, which  did  away  with  this  anachro- 
nistic practice  forever. 

And  what  an  air  of  excitement  the  new 
method  created  on  election  morning  of  1976. 
Every  clvlc-mlnded  citizen  dutifully  marched 
to  his  television  set  to  discover  whom  a  dem- 
ocratic majority  of  the  computers  had  de- 
clared the  new  President — all  on  the  Demc>- 
cratlc  principle  of  whom  a  majority  of  the 
people  would  have  voted  for.  If  there  had 
been  any  reason  to  vote. 

The  reforms  might  have  ended  there  if 
CBS  hadn't  again  stolen  a  march  on  Its  com- 
petitors by  computing  what  the  other  com- 
puters would  compute.  And  thereby  an- 
nouncing the  winner  on  election  eve.  ABC 
struck  back  with  Improvements  on  this  sys- 
tem and  was  thus  able  In  the  next  off-year 
race  to  concede  defeat  In  behalf  of  all  losers 
before  the  campaign  began. 

But  It  was  again  NBC.  In  the  Important 
elections  of  1980,  which  scored  the  advance 
so  vital  to  our  society  today:  the  ability  to 
analyze  all  possible  Isstiee  and  discernible 
trends  by  May  15  and  thereby  select  the  new 
President  before  either  party  nominated  a 
candidate. 

Thus,  friends,  In  the  short  span  of  20 
years,  thanks  to  the  swift  advance  of  our 
computer  technology,  we  have  been  able  to 
eliminate  costly  voting  procedures,  arduous 
political  campaigns,  long-winded  candidates 
and  the  hectic  nominating  conventlMis.  All 
of  which  took  up  so  much  valuable  televi- 
sion time. 

And  so  It  Is.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that 
we  are  gathered  here  In  the  White  House 
In  this  historic  year  of  1984  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  new  President  of  these  United  States — 
the  Jlmcrac  707-B. 

Would  you  care  at  this  time  to  spin  a  few 
tapes  for  us  on  your  video  readout.  Mr. 
President? 


The  Moon   Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  8,  1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
3.  the  Lafayette.  Ind..  Joumal-CoiHler, 
published  an  editorial  entitled,  "Moon 
Program  Zooms."  After  commenting  on 
recent  developments  in  our  plans,  and 
what  we  know  of  those  of  the  Russians, 
for  landing  a  man  on  the  moon,  the  edi- 
torial concludes  that  while  a  "crash  pro- 
gram to  be  first"  is  not  justified,  we  need 
to  continue  solidly  step  by  step.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[ Prom  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal-Courier. 
Junes.  1964] 

Moon  Pbogram  Zooms 
Those  who  believe  that  our  manned  lunar 
space  program  ought  to  be  slowed  down 
have  become  Increasingly  bold  In  advancing 
this  point  of  view.  Congressional  hesitation 
to  be  as  generous  as  In  the  past  also  reflects 
a  feeling  that  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  may  be  In  too  much  of 
a    hurry   to   land    a   man    on    the    moon. 

Recent  developments  have  taken  some 
of  the  wind  from  the  sails  of  those  advocating 
a  slowdown.  Only  a  day  after  the  Criti- 
cal Issues  Council  publicly  urged  that  the 
Idea  of  reaching  the  moon  In  this  decade 
be  dropped,  the  giant  Saturn  I  booster  rocket 
hurtled  an  unmanned  model  of  the  lunar 
spacecraft  Into  orbit.  This  was  the  Saturn 
I's  sixth  successful  flight  test.  Placing  the 
Apollo  capstile  In  orbit  greatly  heightened 
NASA  confidence  that  a  moon  landing  can 
be  made  by  1970. 

Also  Important,  though  at  this  stage  rather 
tenuous,  are  the  Indications  that  Russia  may 
not  have  withdrawn  from  the  moon  race 
after  all.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Premier 
Khrushchev  ostentatiously  claimed  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  not  Interested  in  such  a  race. 
Since  then  there  have  been  contradictory 
statements.  Now  the  United  States  has  In- 
formation suggesting  rather  strongly  that 
the  Russians  are  developing  a  mighty  rocket 
comparable  to  our  Saturn  I. 

If  this  proves  to  be  true,  it  can  fairly  be 
concluded  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  still  de- 
termined to  send  a  manned  expedition  to  the 
moon.  This  In  Itself  would  not  justify  a  T7JS. 
crash  program  to  be  first.  It  does  suggest 
that  we  had  better  proceed  at  full  steam 
in  our  present  effort,  which  is  not  a  crash 
program  but  a  step-by-step  progression 
which  has  thus  far  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. 


Mattachnsettt  Committee,  Catholics, 
Protettanb,  and  Jews 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  iCAssACHTTsnrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8,  1964 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
truly  great  organization,  dedicated  to 
extending  areas  of  agreement,  and  re- 
ducing tensions,  emotions,  and  bigotry  is 
the  Massachusetts  Committee.  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  Jews. 

The  members  of  this  organization  are 
outstanding  men  in  all  walks  of  human 
activity,  who  are  dally  waging  the  fight 
for  good  and  against  evil. 

Each  year  this  committee  conducts  a 
banquet  with  at  least  1.200  persons  in 
attendance  at  which  citations  of  merit 
are  awarded  to  three  persons  of  different 
religious  beliefs. 

The  banquet  this  year  held  on  May 
14.  1964.  at  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  was  dedicated  to  the  mem- 
ory of  our  late  beloved  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  The  citation  of 
merit  from  this  committee  is  an  out- 
standing recognition  for  anyone  to  re- 
ceive. 
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The  dinner  this  year  was  the  27th  an- 
nual good-will  dinner  conducted  by  this 
organization  of  men  of  good  will. 

The  recipients  of  the  citations  this 
year  were  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Ekiward  G.  Mur- 
ray, DD..  pastor,  Sacred  Heart  Church. 
Roslindale,  Mass..  and  president  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  Library; 
Sidney  R.  Rabb.  chairman  of  the  board. 
Stop  &  Shop.  Inc.;  and  Theodore  C.  Sor- 
enson,  special  counsel  to  our  late  Presi- 
dent John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

His  Eminence  Richard  Cardinal  Gush- 
ing, archbishop  of  Boston,  presented  the 
citations  to  Sidney  R.  Rabb;  Mr  Ralph 
Lowell  to  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Edward  G.  Mur- 
ray. D.D. ;  and  Dr.  Abram  L.  Sachar, 
president  of  Brandeis  University  to 
Theodore  C.  Sorenson. 

I  herewith  include  the  remarks  made 
by  the  toastmaster.  Mr.  Edward  B.  Han- 
Ify;  a  report  made  by  Ben  G.  Shapiro, 
secretary,  and  one  of  the  original  found- 
ers of  the  committee :  introductory  re- 
marks made  by  Chairman  Oscar  W. 
Haussermann;  addressed  delivered  by  Rt. 
Rev.  Msgr.  Edward  G.  Murray.  D.D..  by 
Theodore  C.  Sorenson,  Sidney  R.  Rabb, 
recipients  of  the  citations;  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Norman  Knight;  and  a  telegram 
from  U.S.  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

The  constructive  actions  of  this  com- 
mittee should  be  an  inspiration  for  dedi- 
cated men  in  other  sections  of  our  coun- 
try to  evaluate  and  to  follow : 
Thk   Massachusetts   CoMMrmac   Catholics. 

Pbotsstahts.   and  Jews  Cordially   Invites 

You  To  Attend  Its  27th  Anntjal  Dinner. 

THTmsDAT  EvENiNO.  Mat    14.    1964,  at  6:30 

O'CLOCK,  THE  StATLER  HiLTON.  BOSTON 

(Citations  will  be  presented  to  Rt.  Rev. 
Edward  G.  Murray.  DX> .  pastor.  Sacred 
Heart  Church.  Roellndale.  and  president 
of  the  trtistees,  Boston  Public  Library; 
Sidney  R.  Rabb,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Stop  &  Shop.  Inc.;  Theodore  C.  Sorensen, 
£peclal  counsel  to  our  late  President  John 
P.  Kennedy) 

THE  DINNEB  THIS  TEAR  WILL  BE  DEDICATED  TO 
THE  MEMORY  OF  OUR  LATE  BELOVED  PRESIDENT 
AND    FELLOW    BOSTONIAN.     JOHN    T.    KENNEDY 

(Toastmaster:  Edward  B.  Hanlfy.) 

(Dress  Informal.) 

(H.  D.  Hodglclnson :  general  chairman.) 

For  27  years,  leaders  In  the  Catholic,  Prot- 
estant, and  Jewish  faiths  have  worked  to- 
gether as  the  Massachusetts  Committee. 
Catholics.  Protestants,  and  Jews,  to  Improve 
group  relations. 

Among  its  many  other  activities,  this  com- 
mittee has  cooperated  with  the:  Good  Citi- 
zenship Program  of  the  Bostr^n  Park  Depart- 
ment, Tufts  University  Civil  Education  proj- 
ect, Brandeis  University  Three  Chapels  pro- 
gram. Human  Relations  Center  at  Boston 
University  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education.  And,  In  addition,  the  committee 
has  distributed  many  thousands  of  copies  of 
educational  material  to  schoolteachers  and 
heads  of  educational  institutions  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Our  13th  annual  Junior  griod  will  dinner, 
bringing  together  boys  of  the  Boston  public 
and  parochial  school.s,  held  at  Fenway  Park, 
Boston,  on  January  29,  created  favorable 
comment  by  leaders  in  human  relations 
throughout  the  country. 

Our  general  alms  and  purp>ose«:  to  sponsor 
good  will  work  In  the  general  community 
of  Greater  Boston;  to  serve  as  a  medium 
through  representative  citizens  can  endorse 
the  basic  democratic  principle  of  good  will 
among  men  of  different  faiths  and  different 
racial  origins;  to  bring  out  and  emphasize 
the  many  fine  things  which  citizens  of  dif- 


ferent faiths  have  In  common;  and  to  en- 
courage and  support  those  forces  in  the  com- 
munity which  generate  in  the  Individual  a 
respect  for  the  validity  and  dignity  of  each 
other  individual's  particular  religious  faith, 
with  no  qualiflcaUons  or  reservations  based 
upon  racial  origins. 

This  committee  is  a  separate,  independent 
aaeociation.  not  connected  with  any  other 
local  or  national  organization. 

The  committee  appreciates  the  suppwDrt  of 
all  who  have  made  this  work  possible  in  the 
community.  We  operate  without  hired 
quarters  or  paid  help  and  with  funds  de- 
rived solely  from  voluntary  contributions  by 
our  many  friends.  To  the  newspapers,  radio, 
and  television  who  have  carried  our  message 
of  good  will  to  millions  of  people,  we  are 
deeply  indebted. 

Our  annual  dinners  are  dedicated  to  that 
ever-widening  circle  of  representative  citi- 
zens who  believe  In  and  respect  the  rights 
and  the  dignity  of  the  individual.  They  are 
true  exemplars  of  the  concept  of  brother- 
hood— their  lives  are  eloquent  testimonials 
to  the  greatness  of  our  democracy. 


Remarks  by  Toastmastkr  Edward  B.  Hanify 

As  this  27th  annual  dinner  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Committee  of  Catholics  Protestants, 
and  Jews  reaches  its  climatic  hour.  I  pause 
on  behalf  of  the  1,200  people  assembled  in 
this  ballroom  to  welcome  our  fellow  citizens 
of  the  television  audience  to  our  midst. 

We  hold  no  grandloRP  or  exaggerated  views 
either  of  the  significance  of  this  dinner,  or 
of  the  accomplishments  of  our  committee. 
We  offer  no  panaceas  that  will  readily  solve 
the  problems  associated  with  the  establLsh- 
ment  of  Justice  for  all  Americans.  We  can 
and  do  make  a  modest  contribution  to  the 
spirit  and  temper  with  which  our  society 
strives  to  solve  those  problems — and  that 
contribution  is  on  the  side  of  amity  and 
understanding,  not  hatred  and  distrust. 

You  may  say  such  a  contribution  Is  a  vag\ie 
Imponderable,  the  merest  platitude.  But 
hero  I  beg  you  pause  I  recall  that  In  1947 
we  marked  the  observance  in  a  similar  ban- 
quet hall  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts.  On  that  occasion  Judge 
Learned  Hand,  of  New  York,  made  a  memo- 
rable address.  He  had  dl.scussed  the  role  of 
the  Judiciary  in  preserving  the  fundamental 
principles  of  equity  and  fairplay  which 
our  Constitution  enshrines,  and  then  turned 
to  a  consideration  of  the  f ut\ire  fate  of  those 
principles.  His  word  summarize  our  pur- 
pose tonight: 

"vniat  will  be  left  of  those  principles  (of 
justice)?  I  do  not  know  whether  they  will 
serve  only  as  counsels:  but  this  much  I  think 
I  do  know — that  a  society  so  riven  that  the 
spirit  of  moderation  l.s  gone,  no  court  can 
save;  that  a  society  where  that  spirit  nour- 
ishes, no  court  need  save;  that  In  a  society 
which  evades  ite  responsibility  by  thrusting 
upon  courts  the  nurture  of  that  spirit,  that 
spirit  in  the  end  will  perish.  What  Is  the 
spirit  of  moderation?  It  Is  the  temper  which 
does  not  press  partl.san  advantage  to  the 
bltt«r  end.  which  can  understand  and  will 
respect  the  other  side,  which  feels  a  unity 
between  all  citizens  real  .and  not  the  facti- 
tious product  of  propapinda— which  recog- 
nizes their  common  f.ite  and  Uielr  common 
aspirations— In  a  word,  which  has  faith  In 
the  sacredness  of  the  individual.  Men  mu.st 
take  that  temper  and  that  faith  with  them 
into  the  field.  Into  the  marketplace,  into  the 
factory,  into  the  council  room.  Into  their 
homes;  they  cannot  be  Imposed;  they  must 
bo  lived.  Words  will  not  express  them;  argu- 
ments will  not  clarify  them;  decisions  will 
not  maintain  them,  "fhey  are  the  fruit  of  the 
wisdom  that  comes  of  trial  and  a  pure  heart." 

The  spirit  of  moderation  and  faith  In  the 
sacredness  of  the  Individual  as  a  creature  of 
Ood— that    spirit    and    that    faith — we    are 
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striving.  In  Judge  Hand's  words,  to  brlxM^ 
marketplace,  to  factory,  to  council  roco^d 
to  home — merely  thla  and  nothing  mor«,^^ 

In  doing  so  we  dedicate  our  effort  to  thi  ■ 
memory  of  our  neighbor  and  friend  the  lai^ 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  who  etr* 
rled  that  spirit  and  faith  to  the  White  Botaa, 
demonstrating,  by  the  fact  of  his  electl«B 
that  they  could  prevail  In  America  over  bar> 
rlers  of  prejudice  previously  deemed  Ixmu- 
movmtable;  and  who  died  as  he  launched  a 
legislative  program  designed  to  give  Umbi 
new  practical  meaning  for  mllliona  of  hu 
fellow  citizens. 

In  doing  so  we  honor  tonight  those  wboat 
lives  have  exemplified  the  spirit  and  faith 
which  can  yet  save  our  riven  society. 
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A    Report    bt    Ben    O.    Shapiro.    Secretait, 
Massachusetts   Commtttee   of   Catholics' 

PmOTE-STANTS,     AND     JEWS,     ANNUAL    DlNMEa 

Mat  14.  1964 

Your  eminence.  Cardinal  Gushing,  Bishop 
Burgess,  Rabbi  Olttelsohn.  gentlemen  of  tha 
clergy.  Governor  Peabody,  Mayor  Collins,  dl*. 
tingiilshed  guests,  ladles  and  gentleman,  I 
am  very  proud  that  our  Massachusetts  Com. 
mlttee  of  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jevi 
dedicates  the  27th  annual  dinner  tonight 
to  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  who  was  an 
honorary  member  of  our  committee  for  many 
years  There  Is  always  a  need  In  an  orga- 
nization such  as  ours  to  draw  new  strength 
from  old  Ideals;  new  fervor  out  of  old  con- 
victions; new  dedication  out  of  experlenoee 
of  the  past.  In  the  life  and  deeds  of  our 
late  President,  I  suggest  that  all  of  us  pres- 
ent and  all  citizens  of  our  Commonwealth 
pau.-^e  and  renew  ourselves  to  the  Ideals  of 
human  respect,  and  understanding,  and  love 
for  one  another.  We  speak  of  the  great 
virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  wlee 
men  have  told  us  the  greatest  of  all  of  these 
Is  charity.  And  we  know  the  definition  of 
charity  is  love. 

Love  of  our  fellow  man — our  neighbor,  oui 
employer  or  employee,  our  fellow  workers — 
Is  truly  based  on  knowledge  and  respect. 
And  respect  is  derived  from  a  commitment 
to  the  basic  phlloeophy  phrased  in  the  Coo- 
stltutlon  of  our  beloved  country.  In  the 
62  words  of  the  Preamble  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  we  have  the  powerful 
reminder  of  what  our  Massachusetts  com- 
mittee strives  to  do. 

"In  order  to  form  a  more  p>erfect  union. 
•  •  •  Establish  Justice.  •  •  •  Insure  domes- 
tic txanquUlty. 

These  golden  words  are  woven  through 
the  alms  and  aspirations  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Committee  of  Catholics,  Protestants, 
and  Jews.  Who  among  us  does  not  strive 
for  a  more  perfect  order  of  life?  We  know 
from  {lersonal  exp>erlence  that  we  rise  and 
we  fall,  but  as  we  fall  we  rise  again,  and 
as  we  preserve,  please  God,  we  advance  an- 
other step  along  the  way  to  true  brother- 
hood among  all  men. 

Who  among  us  does  not  thirst  and  hunger 
for  the  sake  of  Justice — Justice  for  nil  men. 
regardless  of  their  economic  condition;  the 
origins  of  their  forebears;  the  manner  In 
which  they  pray  to  their  God;  the  color  of 
their  skin? 

We  here  tonight  seek  and  yearn  for  do- 
mestic tranquility. 

For  the  past  27  years  we  have  met  at  this 
table;  we  have  broken  bread  together  We 
come  with  one  motivation — that  while  we 
may  disagree  on  what  we  think  of  the  Red 
Sox,  the  central  artery,  the  MTA,  urban  re- 
newal, the  problems  of  the  schools — that  we 
are  an  agreeable  people.  We  are  people  who 
give  our  time  and  talents  In  deetroylng  the 
evils  of  bigotry;  In  abhorlng  to  the  very  mar- 
row of  our  bones  the  seeds  and  sins  of  hatred. 
We  stand  together  In  glorifying  our  respect 
for  one  human  being  toward  another 

Since  1937  the  committee  has  accomplished 
many  things.  We  are  In  the  debt  of  the 
newspapers,    radio    and    television,    and    ad- 


^g^[ng  media  in  reporting  the  progress  that 
^,  u  an  organization,  have  made. 

Ve  take  pride  tn  our  efforta  with  the  good 
Mttsenahlp  program  of  the  Boston  Park  De- 
,,rtment;  the  funxta  we  provide  for  the  three 
-J^pele  profiram  at  Brandeis  University;  the 
^»inlng  and  experience  we  provide  to  men 
gad  women  of  varied  experiences  and  back- 
-rtnind  In  the  field  of  human  relations  at 
Boston  University,  and  the  aid  to  graduate 
fsUowB  at  that  Institution. 

At  Tufts  University,  we  are  proud  of  the 
eontrlbutlons  we  have  made  to  the  growth 
0(  the  Uncoln  FUene  Center  fCM-  citizenship 
snd  public  affairs.  The  Uncoln  Fllene  Center 
eerves  as  a  clearinghouse  and  service  medium 
for  the  youth  clUzenshlp  project  of  nine  of 
Itortheaatern  States  of  our  ootintry. 

The  annual  goodwill  dinners  for  youths  of 
nubile  and  parochial  schools  are  a  source 
of  deep  and  abiding  satisfaction,  and  they 
are  now  in  their  14th  year. 

Among  our  guesta  tonight  are  representa- 
tive young  men  and  women  from  coll jges  and 
nntversiUes  In  the  metrt^xjlltcm  area.  These 
young  men  and  women,  we  feel  sure.  wlU 
follow  In  the  footsteps  of  some  1,600  students 
who  have  broken  bread  wtth  us  in  the  past 
years,  and  who  are  pursuing  the  Ideals  of 
brotherhood. 

Our  committee  does  not  look  with  smug- 
ness on  the  deeds  of  the  past.  We  constanUy 
strive  to  improve,  to  advance,  to  seek  new 
fronUers  of  service.  At  thU  time,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  Beaton  OoUege  on  its  proposed 
Institute  of  human  relations,  where  It  en- 
Tlsages  a  bold,  new  approach  to  a  whole  series 
of  contemporary  social  problems — problems 
that  put  across  all  Unea  of  race,  religion,  or 
tradition.  It  Lb  our  sincere  hope  that  we  wUl 
be  able  to  cooperate  with  this  wonderful  proj- 
ect of  Boston  College. 

I  now  have  not  the  form  of  duty — but  the 
Bubstance  of  desire — to  extend  my  thanks, 
my  wannest  and  sincere  thanks  to  all  of  you 
who  have  ■opported  the  valxiable  work  of  the 
Massachusett's  Coinmlttee  of  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  Jews.  My  thanks  to  you 
scales  the  heights  at  moiintalns,  and  I  hope 
my  worda  can  express  the  real  fullnfess  of  a 
grateful  heart. 

FlnaUy,  I  want  to  conclude  my  remarks  In 
announcing  that  our  conunUttee  Is  making 
a  contribution  of  $8,000  to  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Memorial  Ubrary,  wherein  wiU  be 
deposited  in  ink  and  film  the  wealth  of  his 
wisdom,  his  warmth  for  humanity.  Among 
all  the  treasures  and  memories  of  this  great 
man  will  be  some  favq^te  words  that  appear 
on  our  blllljoard  tonight.  I  wish  to  repeat 
them  now: 

"This  Nation,  for  all  its  hopes  and  all  ita 
boasts,  win  not  be  fully  free  until  all  Its 
citizens  are  free." 

These  words  make  us  think.     Thank  you. 

iKTEODUCTOaT    RXMAUCS    OF    CHAIRMAN    OSCAR 

W.    HAuasnuiAXN,    at   the   2TrH    Annual 

DiKNXa   or  THM  MASBACHUSn-TB    COMMimCK 

OF  Catholicb,  Protestants,  and  Jews,  Mat 

14.  1964 

Reverend  clergy:  Your  Excellency,  Governor 
Peabody;  Yotir  Honor,  Mayor  Collins;  dis- 
tinguished guests;  ladles  and  genUemen, 
this  meeting  will  please  oome  to  order.  As 
otu-  notices  polnte<l  out,  this  27th  annual 
good  will  dinner  of  our  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee of  Catholics,  Protestantfi,  and  Jews 
is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  ovir  late  Presi- 
dent. John  F.  Kennedy.  This.  I'm  sure  you'U 
all  agree.  Is  as  It  should  be.  President  Ken- 
nedy was  always  a  friend  of  our  orgsfclzatlon 
and  we  In  turn,  in  our  nonprofessional  way, 
have  always  supported  his  efforts  to  lessen 
group  prejudlcles  and  to  assure  eqtial  civic 
rights  for  all  our  citizens  regardless  of  race 
or  creed. 

I  say  "in  otir  nonprofessional  way  "  because 
of  the  fact  that  we  work  nonprofeaelonally, 
without  the  help  of. paid  experts  and  with- 


out hired  quarters,  using  a  goodly  portion 
ol  our  funds  to  help  real  professtonals  carry 
on  the  good  will  work  which  we  are  no4  orga- 
nized to  do  directly.  For  sams  ttme  we've 
made  annual  grants  to  the  Cnvlc  KduoatiocL 
Center  of  TufU,  to  the  Human  B«lations 
Center  ol  Boston  University,  and  to  Brandeis 
to  help  it,  in  a  modest  way,  to  finance  the 
expenses  of  Its  three  chapels  setup. 

Of  course,  we  do  some  tilings  directly. 
Each  year  at  the  Fenway  Park  clubhouse, 
with  the  gracious  assistance  c^  the  Red  Sox 
management,  we  stage  a  Junior  good-will 
dinner  for  stMne  160  boys  sent  to  us  by  our 
parochial  and  public  high  schools.  Our  rec- 
ords show  that  about  2,000  yoting  men  iiave 
attended  these  affairs  over  the  past  13  years. 
We  also  stage  each  year,  in  cooperation  with 
the  mayor  and  the  park  department  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  a  luncheon  for  the  youngsters 
who  have  won  "Oltlzen  of  the  Year"  awards 
for  exemplary  conduct  on  our  public  play- 
grounds. We  have  reason  to  believe  that  our 
aasemblylng  of  young  people  of  different 
faiths  and  racial  orglns  at  these  friendly 
gatherings  Is  sowing  good  seed  on  good  soil. 
Tonight,  as  In  the  past,  the  hard-working 
souls  who  comprise  our  time-conscious  din- 
ner committee  have  gently  left  me  to  infer 
that  I  am  not  to  enroach  on  fields  left  to 
our  distinguished  guests  of  honor  but  to  con- 
fljie  myself  to  the  business  of  presenting  to 
you  your  toastmaster.  This  I  shall  now  do. 
The  gentleman  is  my  friend  Edward  B. 
Hanlfy. 

As  moet  of  you  know,  Ed  U  a  graduate  of 
Holy  Cross  College  and  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  and  the  past  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Alumni  Association  of  Holy  Cross  and 
the  present  president  of  this  town's  brilliant 
bund  of  poets,  orators  and  wits,  the  sul 
generis  Clover  Club  of  Boston,  which  has 
never  Invited  an  CHaussermann  to  any  of  Its 
frolics.  "Who's  Who"  tells  me  he's  a  direc- 
tor of  a  number  of  obscure  corporations  such 
as  American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph,  the 
John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Co,.  Boston 
Edison,  State  Street  Bank  ft  Trust  Co.,  and 
the  Boston  Herald-Traveler  Corp. 

His  pro  bono  publico  activities  cover  the 
waterfront.  In  addition  to  being  a  valued 
member  of  our  committee,  he  is  a  life  trustee 
of  Tufts,  chairman  of  the  Holy  Cross  Board 
of  Advisory  Trustees,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Catholic 
Community  Service,  vice  preaidefit,  of 
U.S.O.,  past  chairman  of  a  Greater  Boston 
Community  Fund  camptdgn,  past  president 
of  the  Boston  Dispensary,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 
Recently  he  was  made  an  ofDcer  and  a  trus- 
tee of  the  John  Fltegerald  Kennedy  Memo- 
rial Ubrary.  I  note  with  envy  and  admira- 
tion that  the  academic  scalps  at  his  belt 
Include  at  least  five  well-deserved  and  Im- 
pressive honorary  degrees. 

Early  this  year,  in  Hooeler  verse,  I  sum- 
med him  up  as  a  scholar,  a  modem  Demos- 
thenes and  an  enlightened  laborer  In  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  your  toastmaster, 
Mr.  Edward  B.  Hanlfy. 

Remarks  by  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr    Edward  G. 
Mttrkat,  D.D. 

It  Is  certainly  a  moving  experience  to  re- 
ceive this  citation  and  I  offer  my  humble 
thanks.  It  U  the  more  moving  that  we  are 
met  tonight  in  commemoration  of  a  son  of 
Massachusetts  who  in  his  few  years  lived  a 
long  life  and  the  grief  of  whose  passing  will 
be  surpassed  In  our  hearts  only  by  the  sturdl- 
ness  of  his  memory. 

I  cherish  the  memory  of  the  then  Senator 
Kennedy  sitting  on  this  very  dais  many  times 
over  the  years.  He  was  awaro  as  are  we  all 
here  tonight  of  the  religious  pluralism  of  our 
society.  He  was  intent  however  that  our 
differences  should  not  be  divisive.  More  than 
most  he  was  conscious  of  the  tremendous 
dynamic  of  the  good  will  latent  In  all  our 
divergencies.     What  force  could  never  bring 


about  would  oome  to  pass  when  It  became 
the  tree  consensus  of  men  who  turned  to  a 
Being  higher  than  themselves,  "Not  by  might, 
not  by  power  but  by  my  spirit,  salth  the 
Lord." 

More  than  any  of  the  leaders  of  his  time 
President  Kennedy  undertook  to  assess  the 
power  of  the  Ideas  whose  time  had  ccxne.  He 
saw  his  duty  to  marshal  support  for  the 
causes  which  needed  the  elan  of  leadership 
before  the  world  would  accept  them.  In  this 
realm  of  ideas  it  was  uniquely  he,  who  was. 
In  a  phrase  he  coined  for  another,  "the  great 
captain  of  the  West." 

From  him  we  can  learn  that  there  is  a 
virtue  in  good  citizenship  and  in  honorable 
public  life  that  the  common  good  demands 
and  yet  which  we  cannot  take  for  g^ranted. 
It  demands  a  commitment  and  a  great  price 
from  all  of  us. 

More  than  any  other  political  society  Rome 
In  the  days  of  the  Republic  is  the  mirror 
Image  of  our  own  society.  In  that  Rome 
the  field  both  of  duty  and  of  honor  was 
politics.  To  be  a  good  man  or  a  great  man 
was  to  be  a  patriotic  man.  The  city  on  the 
Tiber  was  always  menaced  by  external  dan- 
gers. It  survived  because  the  best  lurains, 
the  strongest  characters  were  always  at  the 
disposition  of  the  state.  The  Bontan  of  the 
Republic  found  In  the  disinterested  service 
of  the  state  his  chief  fumilment.  When  a 
lesser  standard  of  values  gained  acceptance, 
then  not  only  did  lesser  men  come  to  lead- 
ership, but  the  very  life  of  the  state  came 
Into  Jeopardy. 

As  we  are  met  tonight,  citizens  of  a  great 
Commonwealth  whose  past  stands  beyond 
need  of  praise,  we  do  well  to  remember  that 
civic  virtue  Is  the  bulwark  of  civic  greatness. 
When  such  virtue  came  into  dishonor  eter- 
nal Rome  found  Itself  prey  to  all  the  stresses 
by  which  all  other  political  societies  have 
come  to  the  scrap  heap  of  history.  We  be- 
lieve, we  pray,  that  our  society  is  still  set 
aside  for  greater  things — a  city  set  on  a  hill 
for  all  to  see.  In  the  words  of  Boston's 
motto,  "May  God  be  with  us  as  He  was  with 
our-  fathers." 

The  late  President  spoke  for  man.  He 
addressed  himself  to  the  moral  conscience 
of  the  world  community  in  a  nuclear  age. 
•He  led  men  to  their  duties  with  eloquence — 
he  reminded  men  of  their  rights  as  an  im- 
passioned tribune  of  the  people.  You  and 
I  must  on  our  several  occasions  continue  to 
speak  for  man.  This  beccmes  the  more  pos- 
sible and  the  more  exigent  as  in  our  day  a 
new  clean  wind  of  doctrine  has  begun  to 
blow  through  the  religious  thought  of  our 
Western  World. 

It  has  made  possible  for  Christians  to  see 
again  the  great  vision  of  their  reunited 
church.  In  their  clearer  concept  of  them- 
selves as  the  people  of  Ood,  they  find  new 
identification  with  the  people  of  Israel  with 
wh(»n  first  the  covenant  was  made. 

We  have  in  other  words  learned  to  love 
one  another  in  terms  of  a  ccnnmon  heritage 
while  we  respect  the  differences  which  sepa- 
rate us  In  belief  and  worship. 

We  recognize  that  the  spirit  of  muttial 
love  within  which  we  can  become  better 
known  one  to  another  is  an  Iznper&tlve  both 
of  civic  and  religious  conscience. 

Our  society  has  a  strong  oc»nmltment  to 
the  future.  Over  our  National  Archives  is 
inscribed  the  phrase,  "The  past  is  prologue." 
Of  all  the  hopes  for  the  years  ahead 
we  must  make  choice,  giving  to  them  a  scale 
of  values  so  that  necessarily  we  place  first 
things  first.  Tonight  there  can  be  no  hope 
more  meaningful  than  that  we  truly  live  to- 
gether as  the  family  of  men. 

No  other  culture  has  been  glveir  the  op- 
portunity which  is  ouTB  to  grasp. 
We  are  not  of  one  race. 
We  are  not  of  Identical  religious  faith. 
Are  we  not  fey  this  fact  given  the  oppor- 
tunity rather  to  live  by  the  best  of  otir  com- 
mon Insights  Into  the  nature  ot  man,  and  his 
deetiny?     Does  any  of  us  doubt  that  this  is 
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the  great  proq;>ect  for  the  futiire,  UuU  only 
now  tiave  we  eaoaped  vncnigti  from  our  hlBtory 
to  begin  tlie  MtTenturA  togettaer? 

The  ahafM  of  things  to  come  we  do  not 
luiow.  Life  gives  ue  no  laiulmarkj  for  th* 
years  ahead — yet  since,  as  Nazslnl  saym,  **Ufe 
Is  a  mission,  and  every  existence  Is  an  aim." 
we  cannot  be  our  beet  selves  unless  we  bend 
to  that  portion  of  the  common  task  which  is 
ours  to  fulfill.  We  know  our  limitations  in 
this  work. 

But  It  Is  work  together — 
It  Is  work  with  a  sense  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  family. 

It  Is  work  which  Is  purposeful,  even  though 
its  final  fulfillment  lies  beyond  space  and 
time. 

It  is  Gods  work  which  He  asks  man  to 
Initiate  and  to  carry  on  until  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord  it  is  completed. 

It  is  by  living  for  that  future  in  every 
present  moment  that  we  can  best  qualify 
ourselves  as  members  both  of  the  city  of 
man  and  the  city  of  Ood.  We  shall  be  con- 
scious always  of  otu-  lack  of  wholeness,  but 
we  can  do  each  day  some  tasks  that  will  build 
toward  integrity,  as  we  come  nearer  to  Him 
who  alone  can  heal  us- — the  true  and  living 
God 

We  best  approach  Him  as  each  day  we  do 
that  best  portion  of  a  good  mans  life — "his 
little  nameless,  unremembered  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  of  love." 

Again  my  gratitude  to  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  of  Protestants.  Catholics,  and 
Jews  for  this  recognition  and  to  my  superior. 
Cardinal  Cushlng,  so  kindly  present  tonight, 
for  his  encouragement  which  has  made  great- 
er whatever  small  contribution  I  may  have 
made  to  our  cocnmon  goal — the  brotherhood 
of  man  in  the  fatherhood  of  Ood. 


Remarks  of  Theooorx  C.  Sorensen.  Massa- 
chusetts CoMMrrrxz  or  CatholTcs,  Prot- 
estants, AND  Jrws,  Mat  14.  1964 
With  a  deep-felt  sense  of  honor  and  obli- 
gation I  accept  your  generous  citation. 

I  accept  it  in  the  memory  of  John  Ken- 
nedy— who  did  more  than  any  other  man 
to  burst  the  bonds  of  racial  and  religious 
intolerance. 

I  accept  It  on  behalf  of  all  those  on  the 
Kennedy  team.  In  the  White  House,  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  In  the  Congress  who  worked 
with  him.  and  who  are  working  now.  to 
fulfill  his  dream  of  a  fair  chance  for  all. 

And.  finally,  I  accept  this  award  as  a 
means  of  paying  my  respects  to  the  daunt- 
less efTorts  of  countless  Americans,  In  every 
State,  and  of  ©very  race  and  creed,  who  have 
labored  long  and  hard  for  brotherhood  with- 
out awards  or  rewards  of  any  kind  save  the 
Inner  satisfaction  of  seeing  grlevlous  wrongs 
set  right. 

I  know  that  you  honor  me  tonight  not 
for  my  achievements  but  for  my  assocla- 
ton — and  I  am  In  no  way  less  proud  for 
that  reason.  For  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
taught  us  all  to  be  proud.  He  gave  politi- 
cians new  pride  In  their  profession,  intel- 
lectuals new  pride  In  their  Intellect,  and  all 
Americans  new  pride  In  their  country 

Since  that  unbelievable,  unforgettable  day 
of  last  November,  many  Americans  have 
pondered  the  meaning  of  his  death.  But  I 
would  stress  tonight  the  lesson  of  his  life. 

Some  may  say  that  the  life  of  John  Ken- 
nedy proves  only  thr.t  great  wealth  assists 
or  even  assures  great  success.  But  history 
records  many  men  as  richly  endowed  at  their 
birth,  but  few  so  richly  honored  at  their 
death 

Others  may  say  that  his  success  merely 
Illustrates  the  uneven  operations  of  fate  and 
fortune  which  chanced  to  favor  him,  until 
last  November,  with  extratMxlLnary  luck  In 
war  and  marriage,  in  politics  and  public 
events.  Yet  no  man  who  knew  the  series 
of  famUy  tragedies  that  he  carried  next  to 
his  heart,  or  the  piercing  physical  pain  that 
he   bore   through   most  of   hla  life,  or  the 


dogged  determination  with  which  h*  fougtit 
to  Implement  his  Ideala  against  all  kinds 
o*  pressures  and  pressure  groups,  would  ever 
ttnTy  the  Kennedy  luck. 

Whttmr  these  differences,  clearly  one  ot 
the  most  enduring  principles  which  the  life 
ot  John  Kennedy  Illustrated— and  to  wtilch 
that  life  was  dedicated — U  the  same  self- 
evident  truth  that  draws  us  together  to- 
night :  the  principle  that  no  artificial  barrier 
of  race  or  religion  should  bar  any  American 
from  contributing  his  utznost  to  his  country. 
In  his  effort  to  achieve  an  office  which 
no  other  member  ot  his  faith  had  ever 
achieved,  and  In  his  effort  to  move  this 
Nation  to  heights  of  human  rights  which 
no  other  President  had  ever  ascended.  John 
Kennedy  was  asking  lu  to  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  man's  Inherent  worth,  not 
the  circumstances  of  his  birth — to  Judge  men 
on  the  basi ,  of  their  capabilities,  not  their 
creed  or  color 

It  Is  apt  that  we  remember  this  lesson  to- 
night. Pour  years  ago  this  very  week  he 
tested  that  proposition  in  the  hills  of  Weet 
Virginia  One  year  ago  this  week  he  Insisted 
upon  It  In  Birmingham,  Ala.  And  this  year 
this  week  his  spirit  and  Inspiration  are  urg- 
ing It  upon  the  U.S.  Senate  as  it  considers  his 
civU  rights  program  In  Washington. 

I  am  not  confusing  two  separate  subjects. 
For  racial  and  religious  discrimination  are 
one  subject.  When  a  Negro  gang  attacks  a 
group  of  Jewish  children,  or  Catholic  and 
Jewish  homeowners  resent  a  Negro  neighbor. 
or  Jewish  conversations  perpetuate  anti- 
Catholic  myths,  it  Is  clear  that  too  many 
Americans — Including  even  those  who  them- 
selves are  members  of  minority  groups — fall 
to  see  that  all  forms  of  Intolerance  are  but 
different  manifestations  of  the  same  evil. 

John  Kennedy  knew  this.  He  encountered 
the  same  argiiments,  the  same  hypocrisy,  the 
same  groundless  fears  when  he  fought  to 
overcome  religious  discrimination  and  when 
he  sought  to  abolish  racial  discrimination. 
He  encountered  many  well-meaning  people 
who  opposed  one  form  while  practicing  an- 
other. He  did  not  understand  how  a  man 
who  preached  on  the  sins  of  racial  prejudice 
could  take  part  In  antl-Cathollc  programs,  or 
how  a  Catholic  who  resented  the  slurs  on 
Kennedy's  religion  could  be  indifferent  to  his 
views  on  race. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  South.  For  we 
learned  In  1960  that  neither  racial  nor  reli- 
gious bias  is  confined  to  any  one  section  of 
the  country,  or  to  any  one  race,  or  to  any  one 
religion,  or  to  any  one  level  of  learning  and 
Income. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  opfxjsltlon  to 
the   Keruiedy   candidacy  in    1960,   by: 

A  well-known  Negro  mlnl.ster  who  said  he 
liked  Kennedy's  views  against  discrimina- 
tion but  he  nevertheless  oould  never  bring 
himself  to  vote  for  a  Catholic  President;  or 
The  opposition  of  a  liberal  Protestant 
clergyman  who  Instructed  his  congregation 
to  vote  RepubUcan  on  the  grounds  that  the 
political  decisions  of  Catholics  were  subject 
to  clerloal  Influence;  or 

The  opposition  of  prominent  Catholic 
politicians  who  opposed  the  Kennedy  candi- 
dacy for  fear  It  would  .stir  up  old  Issues,  or 
call  attention  to  their  faith,  or  worst  of  all. 
prevent  them  from  bolng  considered  for 
Vice  President;  or 

The  opposition  of  a  Jewish  intellectual 
leader  who  had  fought  the  McCarthy  con- 
cept of  guilt  by  association  but  Judged  John 
Kennedy  guilty  on  the  ba-sis  of  a  medieval 
papal  encyllcal;  or  even 

The  opposition  of  a  rlghtwing  extremist 
newspaper  which  nenounced  the  prospect  of 
a  Catholic  In  the  White  House  as  either  a 
papist  or  a  Communist  plot 

John  Kennedy  won  his  fight  against  dls- 
crlmlnaUon  in  1960 — but.  alas,  much  dis- 
dlscrimlnation  is  still  witii  us  and,  alas,  he 
Is  not.  And  that  requires  each  of  us.  In  our 
dally  lives,  to  carry  a  little  more  of  his  burden 
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a  little  longer  distance  than  we  might  if  Im 
were  here  to  do  It. 

I  do  not  believe  we  need  to  be  reminded. 
In  the  darkest  period  ot  the  French  Rerolq. 
tlon,  Edmund  Burke  begged  that  his  body 
be  beaten  Into  a  drum  to  arouse  all  of  Knl 
rope  to  eternal  batUe  against  tyranny.  Joija 
Kennedy  Intended  no  such  aacrlflce  In  the 
battle  against  Intolerance,  for  Its  martyn 
were  too  many  already.  But  the  mufltad 
drumbeat  of  that  tearful  fimeral  cortss* 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  last  NovetnSJr 
should  be  enough  to  forever  remind  us,  la 
his  words,  that  "this  Nation,  for  ail  its  hop«i 
and  all  its  boasts,  will  not  be  fully  free  untu 
all  Its  citizens  are  free" 


Address  bt  Sidnst  B.  Rabb.  MAsaACHusmt 
OoMMrrm  or  Cathouics,  P«OTMTA*rrB.  un 
Jrws  DiNND,  STAnjai-Hn.TON  Hotkl.  Mat 
14.   1964 

To  receive  this  citation  on  the  evening 
dedicated  to  our  late  President.  John  Flt». 
gerald  Kennedy,  who  also  participated  in  ths 
work  of  this  committee,  is  a  rare  privllem 
for  which  I  am  most  grateful. 

The  reason  that  a  group  of  civic  minded 
and  dedicated  citizens  banded  together  27 
years  ago.  to  establish  this  committee,  wu  to 
spearhead  some  means  of  communicating 
better  the  understanding  that  prejudices 
were    both    im-Godly   and    un-American. 

This  Ideology  was  not  only  practiced  by 
President  Kennedy  In  his  actions  In  our 
own  country,  but  was  a  stlmultant  toward 
spreading  this  way  of  living  throughout  ths 
world.  It  may  not  be  an  overstatement  to 
say  that  this  hnitage  to  posterity  may  w«U 
guide  world  relationships  in  a  direction  mors 
nearly  within  the  teachings  of  our  Judaic- 
Christian  theology.  Which  might  not  havt 
been  the  case  had  he  not  worked  with  such 
eeal  to  achieve  the  breakdown  of  bigotry  and 
Intolerance. 

Diiring  the  first  over  180  years  of  our  coun. 
try's  history,  there  was  the  unfortunate  ac- 
ceptance of  the  belief  that  no  member  of  s 
minority  religion  in  this  country  could  be  s 
successful  candidate  and  become  President 
of  the  United  States.  Although  a  capable 
candidate  was  nominated  32  years  before, 
the  results  clearly  indicated  that  this  myth 
was  a  reality. 

One  must  accept  that  during  this  period 
there  were  many  forces  working  toward  s 
change  In  the  thinking  of  our  American 
peoprie.  ■•  •  •  Many  groups — such  as  this 
committee  of  Catholics,  Protestants,  and 
Jws — worked  toward  spreading  the  Gospel 
of  a  better  xinderstandlng  of  the  monotheistic 
belief  that  all  of  us  are  children  of  and 
in  the  image  of  God.  We  have  already  wit- 
nessed how  the  spreading  of  hate.  Indulged 
In  by  subversive  groups  In  different  parts 
of  the  world,  almost  culminated  in  world 
disaster  during  the  holocaust  of  the  dark 
Hltlerlan  period. 

But.  as  is  so  often  said  and  believed.  God 
is  on  the  side  of  those  who  do  right.  There 
has  been  a  continuing  evidence  of  a  trend 
toward  greater  willingness  by  more  leaders 
In  many  parts  of  the  world — especially  In 
those  areas  which  are  classified  as  In  the 
Western  orbit — to  Improve  understanding  be- 
tween people  of  varying  religious  denomi- 
nations, race,  and  color. 

In  a  very  confused  world,  with  new  gen- 
erations being  brought  up  In  an  atmosphere 
of  cold  war.  is  there  any  wonder  that  ac- 
complishments take  longer?  In  our  desire 
to  helD  make  this  a  world  of  less  hate,  we 
must  yecome  more  willing  to  accept  one 
another's  freedom  of  choice  in  religion  with- 
out permitting  the  differences,  however  small 
or  large  they  may  be.  to  affect  our  relation- 
ships adversely 

It  was  in  this  mlUeu  that  President  Ken- 
nedy crystallized  his  ambitions  and  accepted 
the  challenge  to  overcome  what  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  so  many  as  an  impossible  handicap. 


^  . 
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Regardless  of  what  our  political  affiliations 
Blight  have  been — regardless  of  whether  we 
igompletely  agreed  with  the  platforms,  foreign 
policy,  or  some  other  facets  of  his  program — 
the  people  of  these  United  SCatee  showed, 
in  the  election  of  1960,  that  In  our  kind  of 
society.  Intolerance  was,  In  fact,  a  myth. 
That  election  was  a  milestone  and  a  signal 
for  the  future. 

Being  the  first  of  a  minority  religion  In 
this  country  to  be  elected  to  the  highest 
office  within  the  reach  of  the  people,  is  a 
contribution  to  posterity  that  is  immeasur- 
able It  was  the  greatest  blow  to  bigotry  In 
the  history  of  our  country  and.  undoubtedly. 
U  the  forerunner  of  the  many  changes  now 
on  the  horizon. 

For  this  contribution  alone,  tiie  dedication 
of  an  evening  by  this  committee  Is  another 
iignlflcant  recognition  by  his  own  commu- 
nity But,  In  the  activities  of  this  commit- 
tee! It  has  double  elgnificance.  By  this  per- 
sistence and  confidence,  with  Its  attendant 
success,  there  la  additional  stimulus  to  the 
hopes  In  the  hearts  of  those  who  believe 
that  changes  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
Btlck-to-lt-iveness.  patience,  and  foresight 
thiit  Is  needed  to  create  such  changes.  TTie 
religious  leadership  In  this  community.  In 
no  small  measure,  has  spread-eagled  Its  con- 
structive Influence  by  its  encouragement, 
help,  and  action  for  which  the  whole  world 
m:iy  be  grateful. 

Progress  Is  usually  slow.  We  have  a  good 
deal  to  be  grateful  for  because  we  are  living 
In  such  a  constructive  era.  Although  some 
may  dislike  the  complexities  of  our  society 
and  remain  prophets  of  doom,  those  who 
have  followed  and  evaluated  events  In  our 
time,  such  as'  the  Ecumenical  Council  In 
Rome,  tHe  attitudes  in  the  various  meetings 
of  Federation  of  Churches,  the  Interchange 
of  pulpits  between  priests,  ministers,  and 
rabbis,  and  many  such  activities  cannot  help 
but  make  us  all  feel  the  difference  in  the 
atmosphere. 

And  all  of  this  has  been  accomplished  In 
the  space  of  a  few  short  years.  In  history, 
even  100  years  Is  a  short  time.  And.  al- 
though BO  many  feel  that  we  have  not  made 
the  kind  of  progress  we  should  have  In  the 
last  100  years,  we  can  take  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  tiiere  is  a  sincere  Interest  now. 
which  will  undoubtedly  make  for  more  In- 
t4?nse  acceleration  In  the  coming  decades. 

Man  is  not  perfect  and  probably  never  will 
be.  Too  many  feel  that  the  progress  is  not 
fast  enough.  There  should  be  no  criticism 
of  those  who  are  rightfully  Impatient,  but 
people  of  maturity  realize  that  no  really 
great  changes  happen  overnight — even 
though  sometimes  they  appear  that  way. 

The  great  problem  that  the  majority  of 
f>eople  In  America  face  is  to  find  the  best 
way  to  communicate  to  our  people  the  need 
of  educating  the  uninformed,  and  a  way  to 
neutralize  the  rabble  rousers  and  Ill-wishers 
of  our  form  of  society.  In  so  doing,  we  stand 
a  better  chance  to  create  a  climate  of  give 
and  take,  which  should  malce  for  continuing 
forward  progress. 

There  Is  Uttie.  If  any  logic  in  emotions. 
Cooler  heads  necessarily  need  to  find  the  key 
to  the  emotional  appeals  to  the  well-meaning 
but  misinformed  people,  to  help  them  elim- 
inate their  dogmatic  beliefs  that  there  Is  a 
need  of  some  scapegoat  to  Justify  individual 
or  group  frustrations. 

These  are  the  tasks  that  organizations 
.such  as  this  conunittee  have  undertaken. 
We  must  remain  flexible,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
adjust  ourselves  to  the  ever -changing  condi- 
tions and  moods  of  our  people.  We  may 
strive  for  total  success — but  be  satisfied  with 
continuing  Inching  forward,  so  long  as  It  Is 
going  forward.  Historically,  this  has  been 
the  formula  toward  lasting  and  permanent 
successes. 

Fortunately,  this  committee  has  been  able 
to  receive  some  contributions  from  our  un- 
derstanding citizens,  which  have  been  used 


to  establish  eourses  and  opportunities  In 
several  at  our  ooUeges.  affording  men  and 
women  In  the  prafesslooal  field  of  human 
relations  an  opportunity  to  study  advanced 
techniques — ^thus  enabling  them  to  service 
our  communities  with  better  understanding 
and  know-bow.  Assistance  toward  collecting 
and  distributing  materials  for  use  In  further- 
ing the  cause  of  better  human  relations  lias 
shown  what  Interested  and  dedicated  people 
can  accomplish.  We  sincerely  hope  that  such 
participation,  with  a  broader  t>ase  of  more 
and  increased  contributions,  will  be  the 
good  fortune  of  this  committee,  to  enable 
them  to  continue  the  work  so  sorely  needed 
in  this  all  important  period  of  helping  to 
solve  the  civil  rights  issues. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  Ben  Shapiro,  our  execu- 
tive secretary — a  man  of  vision  who  has  been 
a  guiding  force  throughout — and  Mike 
Kellehw  conceived  the  Idea  of  the  Junior 
good  will  dinner.  This  evening,  you  have 
heard  from  one  of  the  young  men  who  was 
present  at  Fenway  Park  last  January.  Ap- 
proximately 150  students  of  the  public  and 
parochial  high  schools  of  Boston,  chosen  by 
their  teachers  as  likely  future  leaders  In  their 
communities,  were  Invited — through  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  management  of  the  Boston 
Red  Sox  and  several  prominent  business- 
men— to  a  dlruier  where  they  met  with  out- 
standing athletes,  members  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment, the  school  department,  community 
and  Industry  leaders. 

Each  year,  four  of  their  group  have  deliv- 
ered brief  talks  on  how  they  felt  about  rela- 
tionships with  other  students  of  different 
religions  and  color.  To  me,  as  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  to  you,  this  Is  one  of  the  most 
Inspiring  and  revealing  assemblies  imagi- 
nable. 

Many  members  of  the  committee  who 
attend,  as  sponsors,  look  forward  to  this  as 
an  unusual  evening  but.  more  Importantiy. 
one  sees  here  In  action  how  young  people, 
who  will  be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow,  can  live 
together  as  equals  In  a  society  which  can 
give  to  all  greater  satisfaction,  happiness,  and 
understanding.  As  good  as  we  think  our 
programs  have  been,  we  know  they  still  leave 
a  lot  to  be  desired.  Let  us  hop>e  that  the 
confidence  we  have  in  our  young  people,  by 
the  attitudes  they  express  when  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  together,  Is  as  well 
founded  as  many  of  us  believe. 

The  man  to  whom  we  have  dedicated  this 
evening  believed,  chartered  his  course,  set 
his  hopes  and  aspirations  high,  and  attained 
his  goal.  He  has  left  for  us  Increased  em- 
phasis for  one  of  our  great  heritages — that 
of  respect  for  the  principle  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all. 

Can  we  overcome  some  of  the  handicaps 
that  now  confront  us?  He  did.  So  can  we. 
Let  us  pray  that  we  will. 


The  committee  recognizes  and  appreciates 
the  coop>eratlon  it  has  received  from  both 
6up>ertntendents  of  the  public  schools  and 
the  parochial  schools  In  Boston  and  the  com- 
munity leaders  who  each  year  act  as  hosts. 

We  are  particularly  grateful  to  Tom  Yaw- 
key,  Dick  O'Connell  (who  is  with  us  tonight) 
and  the  entire  Red  Sox  organization  who 
make  these  facilities  available. 

Tonight  you  will  hear  from  one  of  those 
young  men  who  spoke  at  our  dinner  at  Pen- 
way  on  January  15. 

His  name  is  William  J.  Crowe  a'nd  he  lives 
at   138  Poplar  Street,   RosUndale,  Mass. 

He  was  a  straight  A  student  at  RosUndale 
High  School  anct  was  marked  as  "outstand- 
ing" in  reliability,  manner,  and  coop>eratlon 
by  all  his  teachers  his  3  years  at  the  school, 
a  very  rare  achievement. 

He  ranked  fourth  in  class  of  234  students 
and  was  a  member  of  student  council,  par- 
ticipated In  student  government  election, 
member  of  Key  Club,  winner  of  Harvard 
Book  Prize  In  May  1963.  elected  to  National 
Honor  Society,  Roslvn  Chapter,  May  1963, 
and  a  recipient  in  the  UJS.  youth  program. 

His  headmaster,  Wilfred  OTieary,  says  of 
him,  "William  is  one  of  the  finest  students 
I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  in 
my  career  as  a  teacher  and  headmaster.  He 
never  is  remiss  at  any  task,  he  Is  forthright, 
resolute  and  determined  and  never  shirks 
his  job." 

Now  you  have  the  same  treat  in  store  for 
you  that  we  enjoyed  on  Jantiary  15 — here's 
young  Bill  Crowe  with  an  Inspiring  message. 


Remarks  of  Mr.  Normak  Knight 

Thirteen  years  ago,  the  late  Michael  T. 
Kelleher  and  Ben  G.  Shapiro  conceived  the 
Idea  that  bringing  young  men  togethw  from 
our  public  and  parxxihlal  schools  would  help 
to  indoctrinate  these  young  men  in  a  spirit 
of  brotherhood. 

Chosen  by  their  headmasters,  these  pub- 
lic and  parochial  students  in  Boston  meet 
In  the  press  quarters  at  Fenway  Park  through 
the  courtesy  of  Thomas  A.  Yawkey  and  the 
Boston  Red  Sox  organization. 

Outstanding  leaders  In  our  cMnmunlty 
act  as  sponsors  of  these  boys  and  four  lads 
are  chosen  to  give  a  short  talk  on  what 
brotherhood  means  to  them.  One  Is  selected 
to  give  his  speech  at  our  annual  good-will 
dinner. 

During  these  13  years  nearly  2.000  young 
men  have  been  our  guests  and  we  know  of 
no  lad  who  has  attended  these  annual  din- 
ners who  has  been  Involved  in  any  Juvenile 
delinquency  nor  at  any  time  been  a  discredit 
to  themselves  or  to  the  schools  they  repre- 
sent. 


Mat  14,  1964. 
Ben  Shapiro. 

Massachusetts  Committee,  Catholics,  Protes- 
tants, and  Jews,  Statler  Hilton,  Boston, 
Mass. 
Dear  Ben:  Tonight's  dinner  will  always  be 
warmly  remembered  by  our  family.  Your 
personal  untiring  efforts  In  the  cause  of 
brotherhood  are  an  Inspiration,  serving  as  an 
example  to  all  of  us.  I  understand  that  the 
ballroom  Is  oversold  and  am  truly  Vsrry  that 
my  fioor  duties  on  behalf  of  the  civil  rights 
bin  necessitate  my  remaining  In  Washington  , 
but  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate you,  Ben,  tor  your  leadership,  and 
to  Harold  Hodgkinson  and  Oscar  Hausser- 
man.  and  to  extend  my  regards  to  our  friend 
Ed  Hanlfy  serving  as  your  toastmaster.  to 
your  superb  choices  for  awardees  Sidney 
Rabb,  Monslgnor  Murry.  and  Ted  Sorenson. 
and  to  your  distinguished  award  grantors — 
Ralph  Lowell,  remarkable  New  England  phil- 
anthropist; Dr.  Sachar,  the  gifted  president 
of  Brandels;  and  our  very  dear  friend  and 
world  example  of  brotherhood.  His  Eminence 
Richard  Cardinal  Cushlng.  To  the  members 
and  guests  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews,  my  deep 
thanks  as  a  citizen  for  your  contributions  to 
brotherhood  together  with  my  earnest  prayer 
that  our  children  will  reach  adulthood  with  a 
mutual  respect  and  understanding  gained  in 
large  measure  from  the  examples  we  set. 
(Signed)      Edward  M.  Keitnedt, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Washington,  DC,  . 


FBI  Director  Emphasixet  Need  for  Positiye 
Public  Approach  Toward  Our  American 
Heritage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wxsT  vmcnfiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Monday,  June  8,  1984 

Mr.  RAI'TOOLPH.     ^r.  President,  in 
the  June  ^1964  issue  of  the  FBI  Law  En- 
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forcement  Bulletin,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, questions  our  society's  prepared- 
ness to  receive  recent  graduates  into  the 
•   ranks  of  the  working  class. 

Director  Hoover  points  out  the  danger 
at  satirizing  the  principles  of  our  way  ol 
life  and  the  effect  it  has  on  youth.  He 
recognizes  our  right  to  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, but  objects  to  "the  wholesale 
defilement  and  universal  downgrading 
of  our  treasured  freedoms  and  institu- 
tions." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  meaningful  message  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Messacb  Prom  the  Director  to  Au.  I,aw 
EnTOKCKifeirT  OmciALa 

Is  a  poisonous  bacteria  being  Injected  Into 
'  the  vital  bloodstream  of  the  American  way  of 
life?  Are  citizens  being  subjected  to  tran- 
quUlzing  doeee  of  subtle  ridicule  and  calcu- 
lated defiance  of  constituted  authority,  law, 
and  order? 

These  questions  loom  particularly  impor- 
tant at  the  moment  because  June  is  a  time 
of  hope  and  anticipation  for  thousands  of 
American  young  people.  Many  high  school 
and  college  graduates  leave  the  cloistered 
atmosphere  of  homes  and  educational  In- 
stitutions and  move  into  the  ranks  of  our 
workaday  society.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  their  adaptability  and  whether  they 
are  prepared  to  cope  with  this  significant 
milestone  In  life.  Not  much  concern,  how- 
ever, is  evidenced  over  society's  prep>aratlon 
to  receive  them.  We  might  well  aslc  our- 
selves if  we  have  fully  acquainted  them  with 
the  time-honored  prlnclplee  which  have 
made  America  greet. 

Aotually,  g^raduatlng  seniors  should  hav* 
no  questions  as  to  the  greatness  of  our  way 
of  life.  But  as  we  know,  some  do  have  ques- 
tions. We  do  not  and  should  not  Isolate 
and  shield  them  from  theories  and  Ideologies 
which  we  t>elleve  to  be  contrary  to  the  best 
Interests  of  our  country.  As  growing  boys 
and  girls,  they  have  been  exposed  to  the 
dubious'  theme  running  through  much  of  en- 
tertainment, movies,  television,  radio,  litera- 
t\xre,  arts,  and  theater  which  often  depicts 
our  orderly  processes  as  inept,  incompetent, 
and  out  of  step  with  the  times.  This  trend 
comes  close  to  undermining  the  concepts  and 
Ideals  on  which  our  Nation  was  founded;  and 
even  in  those  Instances  when  the  age-old 
battle  of  right  versus  wrong  ts  presented, 
right,  though  usually  victorious,  Is  often 
tainted. 

Students  as  well  as  other  Americans  recog- 
nize and  accept  the  longstanding  custom  in 
our  society  of  satirizing  public  officialdom. 
The  mere  fact  that  this  practice  has  become 
a  part  of  the  American  scene  is  a  tribute  to 
our  freedoms.  Obviously,  no  one  seriously 
suggests  that  all  Congressmen,  Judges,  prfxse- 
cutors,  law  enforcement  officers,  city  officials. 
and  other  authorities  are  Jelly-brained  nin- 
compoops as  frequently  featured.  While 
some  may  queetlon  the  degree  of  such  Jest, 
none  can  question  the  privilege  to  do  so. 

The  real  danger  lies  in  the  more  soibtle. 
low-keyed,  so-called  objective,  and  serlotis 
casrtlgatlon  of  prlnciplea  involving  o\rr  way 
of  life.  This  U  no  complaint  against  the  In- 
herent rlghtB  of  public  criticism  and  freedom 
at  expreesion.  My  objection  is  against  the 
wholesale  defilement  and  universal  down- 
grading of  our  treasured  freedoms  and  Insti- 
tutions— tile  tlme-tae*ed  attrlbutec  of  de- 
mocracy which  are  manifested  in  a  repre- 
aeiitatdve  government  ruled  by  law. 

A  well-known  editor  and  columnist  some 
months  ago,  speaking  on  this  topic,  stated. 


"I  am  tired  of  seeing  America  deb<«ed  tn  the 
eyes  oi  lareignen.  And  I  am  genuinely  dla- 
turbed  th&t  to  th«  kleaUstlc  youtli  In  many 
oountrlea  the  fraud  ot  ootnmunlom  apfMAi* 
synonymous  with  monOlty.  whUe  we.  Uie 
^chiof  repoBitory  o*  real  freedom,  are  regarded 
as  being  in  the  last  stages  of  decay. 

Let  us  cast  aside  those  who  spread  dls- 
tniat  and  ridicule  of  our  heritage.  Let  us 
extol  the  virtues  of  our  noble  traditions. 
And  let  us,  by  example  rather  than  words, 
instill  in  the  hearts  of  American  youth  the 
true  pride  and  Joy  known  to  those  who  can 
proclaim,  "I  am  an  American" 

JoH^f  Edgar  Hoover, 

Director. 

Ji'NE    1.   1964. 


Clean  Water:  Goal  of  the  U.S. Conference 
*  of  Majrors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNE.SOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8.  1964 

Mr.  BLATIOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  is  an  orRanization 
acutely  aware  of  the  water  problems  now 
facing  our  Nation's  cities.  While  many 
choose  to  ignore  the  serious  problem  of 
water  pollution  or  to  study  it  to  death, 
the  conference  of  mayors  is  aware  that 
concrete  action  must  be  taken  soon.  This 
attitude  is  understandable  when  we  real- 
ize that  of  all  the  major  cities  in  the 
United  States,  only  one  does  not  have 
a  body  of  water  within  its  limits. 

Our  cities  are  fully  cognizant  that 
water  is  the  most  vital  factor  in  their 
future  growth.  They  are  also  cognizant 
that  while  the  health  aspect  of  water  Ls 
of  major  importance,  there  are  other  le- 
gitimate considerations  which  have  equal 
priority.  Indeed,  much  of  the  water 
which  can  be  chlorinated  into  shape  for 
drinking  purpose  is  totally  unfit  for  in- 
dustrial, agricultural,  recreational,  or 
flsh  and  wildlife  purposes.  In  addition, 
more  and  more  cities  see  the  esthetic 
value  of  their  waterways  as  a  major  com- 
munity asset — cities  can  no  longer  afford 
to  have  open  sewers  running  through 
their  area. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  has 
been  an  active  supporter  over  the  years 
of  meaningful  Federal  legislation  to  con- 
trol water  pollution.  This  year  I  am 
sponsoring  legislation  to  further  upgrade 
and  strengthen  our  pollution  abatement 
program  which  has  worked  so  well  in 
furthering  cooperative  local-State-Fed- 
eral efforts  in  this  field.  Thus,  it  is  most 
gratifying  to  me  that  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  has  come  out  strongly  In 
support  of  the  major  provisions  of  the 
legislation  I  am  sponsoring.  At  their 
annual  meeting  in  New  York  on  Wednes- 
day, May  27, 1964,  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  passed  the  following  resolution: 

Resolution  on  Clean  Watd 
Whereas  the  Nation's  continuing  popula- 
tion and  urban  growth  and  rapid  techno- 
logical change  impose  new  and  Increased  de- 
mands for  water  supplies  of  essential  quality 
for  ail  legitimate  uses,  and  pollution  reduces 


the  capability  of  our  water  supplies  to  meet 
such  increased  demands,  making  polluUon 
the  Nation's  No.  I  water  resources  problem- 
and 

Whereas  Congress  has  provided  a  Federal 
role   in  the  prevention,  control,  and  abate- 
ment of  pollution  through  enactment  of  the 
Water    Pollution   Control    Act,   as   amended 
and 

Wliereas  the  effective  Implemaniation  and 
admlnUtratlon  of  Federal  water  pollution 
control  programs  imperatively  require 
amendment  and  expansion  of  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  and  legislation  to  achieve 
these  purposes  is  presently  before  Congress 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  US  Conference  of 
Mayors  endorses  and  urges  the  early  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  amend  the  Water  Pol- 
lutlon  Control  Act  in  order  to: 

1.  Establish  a  separate  water  pollution 
control  administration  In  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  but 
removed  from  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
administer  all  of  the  provisions  and  unified 
programs  under  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act. 

2.  Increase  the  amount  of  grant  assist- 
ance provided  for  individual  municipal 
waste  treatment  works  construction  proj- 
ects from  $600,000  to  $1,000,000  and  for  Joint 
multlmunlclpai  projects  from  $2,400,000  to 
$4,000,000. 

3.  Provide  a  financial  Incentive  of  an  ad- 
ditional 10  percent  in  the  amount  of  grants 
for  sewage  treatment  projects  that  conform 
with  urban  development  plans  for  the  area 

4.  Provide  grants  to  assUt  municlpaliUes 
In  developing  new  and  Improved  methods 
for  controlling  pollution  waste  discharges 
from  storm  sewers  and  combined  storm  and 
sanitary  sewers. 


Mr».  Gladys  Forsyth :  First  Lady  o^ 
Finance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  L.  HRUSKA 

or  msaAsKA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

•  Monday.  June  8.  1964 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  Nebra- 
ska has  produced  a  number  of  outstand- 
ing women  who,  following  the  death  of 
their  husbands,  have  with  outstanding 
success  carried  on  the  family  business. 

T)*'o  of  these  gallant  ladies  have  rep- 
resented our  State  in  this  Chamber — Mrs. 
Eva  Bowring  and  Mrs.  Hazel  Abel.  Mrs. 
Bowring  was  a  highly  successful  ranch 
operator,  and  Mrs.  Abel,  the  director  of 
a  large  construction  company. 

Today,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  another 
Nebraska  leader,  Mrs.  Gladys  Forsyth, 
of  Lincoln,  president  of  the  First  Federal 
Savings  L  Loan  Association. 

Interestingly  enough,  Mrs,  Forsyth  was 
one  of  the  leaders  in  Mrs.  Abel's  suc- 
cessful senatorial  campaign  10  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Forsyth  is  the  subject  of  a  most 
interesting  article  entitled  "First  Lady 
of  Finance."  published  in  a  recent  ls.sue 
of  the  Omaha  World-Herald's  Magazine 
of  the  Midlands.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


fOST   Ladt    or  Fin Ai*c»— Lincoln's    Gladys 
Forsyth  Likxs  to  Keep  on  the  Go 

LINCOLN. — An  airliner  en  route  from 
Omaha  to  New  York  became  delayed  above 
Manhattan  Island  the  other  day,  because  of 
J  storm. 

Sitting  In  a  passenger's  seat  was  Mrs. 
Gladys  McCue  Forsyth,  president  of  the  First 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association  of 
Lincoln  and  the  only  woman  In  the  United 
States  to  head  a  major  savings  and  loan 
flrni. 

Mrs.  Forsyth  had  a  note  pad  on  her  lap  on 
which  she  was  calmly  Jotting  down  "some 
additional  thoughts"  to  be  sent  to  the  Maga- 
elne  of  the  Midlands  writer  who  had  spent 
the  previous  day  with  her.  The  delay  gave 
her  Just  the  time  she  needed  for  thought. 
.  I'he  interview  had  centered  on  the  fact 
that  more  and  more  women  are  wielding 
growing  power  In  the  executive  suites  of  the 
Nation's   largest   business  enterprises. 

And  if  you  don't  think  First  Federal  of 
Lincoln  Is  big  business,  keep  tills  In  mind: 
Of  some  6.000  savings  and  loan  associations 
in  the  United  States,  the  Lincoln  company 
r;inks  110th  In  size. 

This  is  based  on  the  57-year-old  firm's 
semiannual  statement  Issued  last  December 
which  showed  the  company  had  total  ;\s!;ets 
of   $126.886. 1T7.21. 

LACK    OF    OPPORTUNrrr 

The  obvious  question,  in  view  of  these 
figures.  Is  Mrs.  Forsyth's  view  of  women  in 
business.     Her  answer: 

"The  main  problem  Is  lack  of  opportuni- 
ty, not  of  ability.  I  am  one  of  the  fortunate 
ones  who  was  given  the  opportunity.  There 
fire  as  many  capable  women  as  men.  Many 
have  great  executive  ability.  As  time  passes, 
you  wUl  find  many  more  of  them  In  Impor- 
tant positions." 

Mrs  Forsyth,  a  widow,  contends  that  mass 
higher  education  will  "put  more  women  in 
the  executive  labor  market.  Today,  women 
In  higher  executive  positions  are  exceptions. 
"But  women  are  learning  that  they  can 
operate  their  homes  successfully  after  their 
children  get  older  and  they  are  looking  for 
other  challenges." 

Eventually,  the  woman  executive  from 
Llnfcoln  filled  eight  pages  of  notes  before  her 
airplane  landed. 

Sitting  across  the  desk  from  Mrs.  Forsyth 
In  First  Federal's  executive  suite,  one  Is 
impressed  with  here  sincerity  and  knowledge. 
A  widely  traveled  woman,  she  has  been 
around  the  world  and  has  trod  through  some 
of  the  world's  worst  trouble  spots.  At  the 
present  time  she  Is  planning  a  trip  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

CATTLE    AND    SHEEP 

Of  her  travels  she  says:  "About  13  years 
ago,  I  realized  wcwld  conditions  were  chang- 
ing very  rapidly  and  that  I  would  better 
understand  what  whs  happening  If  I 
traveled  " 

Her  trips  huve  taken  lier  down  the  Congo 
River  from  Stanleyville  to  Leopoldvllle.  She 
knows  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  problem  In 
New  Zealand.  She  has  been  in  Berlin  both 
before  and  since  the  wall. 

"I  spent  several  hours  with  an  anthropolo- 
gist who  worked  with  others  In  the  discoveries 
of  early  man,"  she  continued.  "I  have  visited 
with  the  Shiek  of  Kuwait  who  talked  about 
his  tiny  but  rich  country  He  ended  up  by 
telling  me  that  all  his  country  lacked  was 
water." 

She  added:  "I  have  stood  In  the  burning 
sun  at  PersepollB,  In  Jungles  at  Ankgor  Wat, 
in  the  ruins  at  Yucatan  and  wondered  about 
the  civilizations  the  world  has  lost  and  what 
is  ahead  for  us." 

Though  not  a  candidate  for  public  office, 
Mrs.  Forsyth  has  an  Intense  Interest  in  poli- 
tics. A  few  years  ago  she  failed  In  an  attempt 
to  unseat  Mrs.  Edna  Donald,  of  Grand  Island, 
as  Nebraska's  Republican  national  commit- 
tee woman. 


She  also  contributed  considerable  time  to 
the  successful  camp>algn  of  former  U.S.  Sena- 
tor Hazel  Aljel,  of  Lincoln,  who  in  1954  was 
elected  for  a  2-month  term  to  succeed  Mrs. 
Eve  Bowring. 

A  Falrbury  attorney  recalls  having  received- 
Mrs.  Forsyth  during  Mrs.  Abel's  campaign. 
"She  was  very  convincing."  he  said. 

Mrs.  Forsyth  believes  the  field  of  politics, 

like    business,    "is   opening   all    the   time    as 

woman   prove   their   ability   In   Goverrunent. 

"The  country  will  see  the  day  when  women 

are  welcome  in  any  political  office  based  on 

ability,  training,  performance,  and.  of  course. 

tiieir  success  In  attracting  support." 

rouECLOsrRF.s  rising 

She  has  no  objections  to  a  woman  serving 

as  President  "but  I  don't  think  the  country 

is  ready  to  accept  her  at  the  present  time." 

Mrs    Forsyth,  In  the  business  of  granting 

home  loans  in  the  State's  two  largest  cities. 

offers    these    views    on   mortgage    collections 

and  foreclosures : 

"With  today's  long-term,  low  downpay- 
mcnt  mortgages,  a  strict  collection  pohcy 
is  necessary.  Forecl'tfUres  have  been  rising 
They  are  occurring  on  the  low  downpayment 
loans  uix)n  which  the  lending  institution  is 
reimbursed  by  the  Federal  Housing  Admln- 
litratlon. 

"Many  of  these  loans  have  been  assumed 
by  a  second  or  third  person  so  credit  control 
is  dlfflcult, 

"Marital  difficulties  seems  to  be  an  im- 
portant factor.  Our  company  is  now  making 
a  study  of  all  the  causes  of  foreclosures." 

First  Federal  currently  has  more  than  40,- 
000  savings  accounts  scattered  over  Nebraska 
and  In  48  of  the  other  49  States. 

Mrs.  Forsyth  Is  proud  to  call  Nebraska 
home.  She  said:  "I  like  the  sanity  and  the 
standards  of  Nebraskans.  We  do  not  always 
agree  but  we  settle  our  differences  and  go 
ahead  to  face  the  next  issue." 

Just  how  did  Mrs.  Gladys  Forsyth  become 
the  head  of  a  large  savings  and  loan  com- 
pany? 

A  native  of  California,  she  is  of  Swedish 
and  Irish  descent.  She  was  reared  on  a  farm 
near  Oneida,  111.,  and  was  graduated  from 
Oneida  High  School  as  an  honor  student. 

She  holds  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
mathematics    from    Stanford   University. 

Both  her  grandmother  and  mother  were 
adept  as  farm  managers.  Her  grandmother 
came  to  Nebraska  on  an  old  wood-burning 
train  many  years  ago  and  purchased  farm- 
land in  Polk  County. 

PRESIDENT  IN    194  7 

First  Federal  opened  its  doors  In  1907  with 
William  A.  Forsyth,  Mrs.  Forsyth's  father- 
in-law  as  first  president  It  operated  as  a 
St.iitc-chartrred  association  and  was  known 
as  the  Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Association. 

In  1933.  Bvald  M.  Forsyth,  Mrs.  Forsyth's 
husband,  succeeded  his  father  as  president. 
Hi.<?  wife  was   named   secretary-treasurer. 

On  June  24.  1935.  the  iis.'^oclatlon  received 
a  Federal  ch.irter  and  became  First  Federal. 
Mrs  Forsyth,  became  president  in  1947  upon 
the  death  of  her  husband 

With  the  exception  of  teaching  in  Lincoln 
College  View  High  School  during  World  War 
I,  Mrs.  Forsyth's  only  Job  has  been  with  First 
Federal.  She  has  considerable  farm  proper- 
ties and  takes  special  interest  in  agriculture. 

Robert  J.  Linder.  of  Loomls.  recently 
named  Nebraska's  Oustandlng  Young  Farm- 
er, lives  on  land  owned  by  Mrs    Forsyth. 

Mrs.  Forsyth  has  two  children  and  two 
grandchildren.  She  has  taken  part  in  just 
about  every  activity  that  is  offered  to  a 
woman  business  executive.  She  was  the  first 
woman  named  a  director  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  of  Topeka.  and  she  Is  the 
only  woman  in  the  United  States  elected  to 
the  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Advisory  Coun- 
cil in  Washington. 

She  is  listed  In  "Who's  Who  of  American 
Women,"  takes  an  active  Interest  in  art  and 


Red  Cross  actlvlUes  as   well  as  the  Repub- 
lican Party. 

Many  visitors  brought  to  Lincoln  by  the 
U.S.  State  Department  are  entertained  by 
Mrs.  Forsyth  In  her  home.  Her  parties  are 
favorltles  ajuong  Uncoln  and  Omaha 
residents. 

WOMAN'S  TOUCH 

Her  executive  suite  In  the  home  office  at 
1235  N  Street  in  Uncoln  has  a  woman's 
touch.  Her  desk  usually  Is  cleared  of  papers 
and  thick  carpeting  relaxes  a  visitor's  feet. 
There  are  paintings  on  the  walls,  flowers 
nearby  and  a  coffee  pot  Unt  far  away. 

Plate  glass  windows  allow  Mrs.  Forsyth 
an  opportunity  to  "see  what's  going  on  at 
all  times  "  She  misses  few  chances  to  pop 
out  of  her  office  and  greet  an  old  friend,  a 
new  customer,  or  a  commvmlty  leader  who 
may  walk  up  to  a  clerk  in  First  Federals 
home   office. 

She  has  been  quoted  as  saying:  "We 
merely  treat  everyone  as  we  would  like  to 
be    treated    ourselves." 

Adds  an  employee:  "Mrs.  Forsyth  treats 
customers    as    if    they    were    guests    In    her 

home  " 

This  may  help  explain  why  the  elaborate 
Homestead  office  in  Omaha  is  equlpp>ed  with 
a  nursery — making  It  certainly  one  of  few 
lending  institutions  In  the  Nation  with  its 
own  babysitting  service. 

The  company  has  what  some  of  Its  em- 
ployees term  "a  hot  line"  between  the  home 
office,  the  other  Lincoln  branch  at  136  North 
Cotner  Boulevard  and  the  two  Omaha  of- 
fices at  8706  Pacific  Street  and  2101  South 
4 2d  Street. 

An  employee  stated  that  Mrs.  Forsyth  her- 
self uses  the  "hot  line,"  talking  with  em- 
ployees, making  arrangements,  or  discussing 
business  practices. 

The  company  boasts  many  firsts.  Among 
them  are:  Largest  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion in  Nebraska:  initiated  the  first  GI 
home  purchase  loan  In  Nebraska;  and.  first 
association  in  Nebraska  to  Install  electronic 
accounting  (all  of  which  goes  through  the 
Lincoln   office). 

THB    TOP    STUDENTS 

In  talking  about  her  company,  its  em- 
ployees and  their  relationship  with  the  pub- 
lic and  the  business  future,  Mrs.  Forsyth  is 
no  worrywart.  She  has  confidence.  And 
slie  likes  top  quality  in  her  work  force. 

"First  Federal,"  she  said,  "recruits  its  em- 
ployees from  tlie  upper  10  percent  of  the 
graduating  classes, 

"In  the  case  of  high  school  graduates,  we 
like  to  get  the  valedictorian  of  the  class. 
University  graduates  are  chosen  on  the  ad- 
ditional basis  of  the  type  of  training  they 
received. 

"Salaries  are  based  on  performance,  train- 
ing, adaptability,  and  tenure.  Lunches  and 
coffee  breaks  are  furnished  for  a  nominal 
monthly  sum. 

"Vacation  quarters  on  a  lake  in  northern 
Minnesota  are  offered." 

Why  did  she  move  i:Uo  the  Omaha  mar- 
ket? 

"For  many  years  I  have  been  watching 
Omaha's  growth  to  the  west,  spreading  out 
to  the  north  and  south. 

"From  a  hill  on  Pacific  Street,  looking 
eastward  over  the  years  I  have  been  saying. 
■I  see  a  city  coming  '  There  will  be  hesita- 
tions and  surges  ahead  but  It  will  keep  on 
coming" 

She  likes  to  make  her  business  a  part  of 
the  city.  Probably  one  of  her  best  known 
practices  is  to  permit  the  use  of  her  building 
by  various  organizations,  particularly  art, 
and  flower  groups  for  staging  shows. 

CLASSES     BEHIND     CLASS 

A  large  multipurpose  room  was  established 
in  the  new  Homestead  Center  for  this  pur- 
pose. Such  organizations  as  the  Catholic 
Daughters  of  America  and  the  Retired  Rail- 
ways Employees  have   been  welcomed. 
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At  the  Countryside  Village  office,  Mrs 
Forsyth  has  Invited  Westslde  Community 
Schools  of  District  66  to  stage  classes  behind 
a  glass  window  during  National    Education 

Parents  of  the  youngsters  could  sit  or 
stand  outside  and  watch  their  children  re- 
clt«  Inside  In  the  loan  company  ofBces.  set 
as  a  classroom  for  the  day. 

It  all  makes  for  an  existence  tliat  some- 
times seems  hectic  to  her  friends 

"Lite  is  too  short."  counters  Mrs.  Forsyth. 
■'I  have  more  things  to  do  than  I  can  ever 
get  done.  Maybe  this  Is  what  keeps  me 
going  " 


CoQtempt  of  Court 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF    CAIOTORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8.  1964 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent Issue  of  the  New  York  Post  con- 
tained a  column  by  Langston  Hughes 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  particularly 
pertinent;  and  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  who  may  have  seen  It  first- 
hand. It  Is  Included  herewith  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  : 

[From  the  New  York  Post.  May  15,  19641 
Contempt  or  Court 
(  By  Langston  Hughes )    - 
Let,  i  unaglne  that  I,  Jesse  B.  Semple.  have 
been  cited  for  contempt  of  court     I,  a  Har- 
lemlte,  by  nickname  Simple,  living  In  Har- 
lem   with    200.000    other    Harlemltes.    stand 
cited    for    contempt   of   court.      When    I   get 
the  summons,  I  would  wonder,  'Contempt  of 
What?     Contempt  of  who?"    But  If  I  was  to 
stand  up  before  the  court,  I  would  say  to  the 
high  Judge  on  his  bench.  I  cUte  you  for  con- 
tempt of  me.     I.  Harlem,  cite  you.  Judge,  for 
contempt  of  me.  I  cite  you  for  contempt. 

I  am  black.  I  am  American.  I  have  been 
in  America  300-odd  years,  but  not  because  I 
wanted  to  be.  I  was  forcsd  to  come  here. 
Me.  Harlemlte,  living  here  now,  am  no  new- 
comer I  was  bom  here.  I  did  not  come 
from  Hungary  last  year  or  the  year  before. 
I  did  not  come  from  Germany  running  from 
Hitler  In  the  forties.  I  did  not  come  from 
Ireland  from  hunger,  or  Russia  from  perse- 
cution, or  Italy,  from  poverty.  I  was  born 
here.  I  worked  here  as  a  slave  unpaid.  I 
worked  here  as  a  second-class  citizen  poorly 
paid.  Barred  out  of  your  unions,  your  fac- 
tories, and  your  shops,  your  stores,  your 
graft  and  your  honeety — tne,  barred,  me 
starved,  me  beaten.  Yet  you  cite  me  for 
contempt. 

As  to  Harlem,  I  have  been  In  Harlem  a 
long  time,  almost  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  these  are  my  naemorles.  When 
I  first  moved  here.  If  I  even  walked  down 
St.  Nicholas  Avenue,  which  was  a  "white" 
avenue,  a  white  stone  might  bust  the  day- 
lights out  of  me.  I  remember,  and  I  cite 
you  for  contempt. 

When  I  first  moved  to  Harlem,  there  were 
restaurants  In  thp  middle  of  Harlem  In  whlcli 
I  could  not  eat,  well  known  chains  of  res- 
taurants with  branches  In  Harlem  where  I 
could  not  eat.     I  cite  you  for  contempt. 

I  remember  In  the  days  when  I,  Negro, 
first  moved  to  Harlem  there  were  theaters 
on  Seventh  Avenue,  125th  Street  and  116th 
Street,  which  sent  me  to  the  top  balcony  If 
I  wished  to  see  a  show  Those  theaters  still 
operate  and  advertise  for  my  patronage  to- 
day     I  cite  you  for  contempt  of  me 

I  remember  In  the  twenties  chain  stores 
with  merchandising  branches  In  Harlem.  As 
the  Negro  population  grew,  rather  than  ap- 


preciate my  patronage  or  give  me  Jobs,  theee 
chain  stores  closed  their  Harlem  branches 
I  cite  you  for  contempt  of  me. 

All  along  125th  Street  and  all  up  and  down 
Lenox  Avenue  and  Seventh  Avenue  there 
were  white-owned  shops  which  accepted  my 
patronage  in  the  1920s,  but  would  not  give 
me  a  clerkship — only  porter.  If  that.  Inso- 
far as  employment  wpnt.  To  get  Jobs  behind 
the  counters  In  these  shoj^s.  Ai>am  Powkll 
and  I  and  hundreds  of  other  Negroes  pick- 
eted, bargained.  Just  to  get  a  little  old  Job 
In  a  shop.  Merchants.  I  cite  you  In  contempt 
of  me.         • 

In  that  fun-loving  heyday  of  prohibition 
Harlem — when  sepia  enterUilnnient  wits  In 
vogue — the  most  famous  of  the  Harlem 
nightclubs,  the  Cotton  Club,  did  not  wel- 
come Negro  patronage.  If  black  folks  wanted 
to  hear  Duke  Ellington  or  see  the  CotUin 
Club  lovelies  In  which  Lena  Horne  danced. 
we  had  to  wait  until  they  appeared  at  a 
Negro  dance  or  special  all-ct)li>red  perform- 
ance. Whoever  was  responsible.  I  cite  you 
in  contempt  of  me. 

In  those  days  there  were  Jobs  to  be  had  for 
Negroes  as  cooks,  butlers,  (jorters,  errand 
boys,  and  malda.  but  almost  no  Jobs  at  any 
other  tasks  downtown.  If  you  were  colored 
Employers,  I  cite  you  In  contempt  of  me. 

When  the  depression  came  and  people  were 
hungry  and  poor  and  ill-tempered  and  dan- 
gerous all  over  America,  the  papers  concen- 
trated on  describing  me,  Harlem,  as  the  most 
hungry,  the  most  poor,  mo«l  ragged,  moet 
ill-tempered  and  dangerous  The  whole 
community  was  blackened  The  white  fun- 
seekers  were  frightened  out  of  ever  coming 
to  Harlem.  I  was  done  In,  accused,  maligned 
White  press,  I  cite  you  for  contempt  of  me 
When  the  war  came,  World  WiU-  II.  I.  Har- 
lemlte— young,  strong,  patriotic — wanted  to 
join  the  Air  Force  No  Negroes  admitted.  I 
wanted  to  Join  the  Navy  Only  a  messmans 
classification  open  to  colored  boys.  I  wanted 
to  Join  the  Marines.  No  Negroes.  Labor  bat- 
talions, yes.  As  a  soldier  I  could  work.  If 
not  fight,  load  boats,  drive  trucks.  But 
could  I  give  my  blood  to  the  Red  Cross?  No 
After  protests,  colored  blood  was  finally  ac- 
cepted, but  put  In  cans  marked  AA — Afro- 
Amerlcan — only  to  t>e  given  other  Afro- 
Americans.  I  cite  you  for  contempt  How 
dare  you  cite  me? 

When  after  the  war  the  Puerto  Rlcaixs  be- 
gan to  come  In  ever-Increasing  numbers  to 
New  York — having  been  welcomed  Into  the 
American  commonwealth  on  paper  and  In 
theory  and  by  official  promulgation — it  was 
Puerto  Rlcan  Harlem  that  quickly  became  a 
"West  Side  Story" — a  knlfe-wleldlng,  de- 
vious, dangerous  conununlty  on  the  pages  of 
the  newspapers,  on  Broadway,  In  the  public 
mind.  So.  by  Implication,  all  of  Harlem 
became  a  Jungle  to  the  downtown  mind.  I 
cite  you  in  contempt  of  me. 

And  now  I  ask.  how  dare  you  cite  me  In 
cont«npt  of  you?  You  give  me  your  second- 
class  Jobs  and  cite  me  in  contempt?  You 
give  me  your  second-class  schools  and  cite 
me  In  contempt?  You  give  me  your  second- 
class  slums  cite  me  in  contempt?  You  even 
give  me  seoond-class  filibuster  yet  cite  me  In 
contempt.  After  what  you  have  done  to  me, 
I  ask.  how  dare  you  cite  me  In  contempt 


Medical  Care  for  the  Aged 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or   INDIANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  8,  1964 

Mr.    HARTKE.     Mr.    President,    the 
June  3  issue  of  the  South  Bend  Tribune, 


an  afternoon  and  Sunday  newspaper 
edited  by  Franklin  D.  Schurz.  who  is 
also  its  publisher,  contained  an  editorial 
dealing  with  legislative  proposals  for 
medical  care  for  the  aged,  particularly 
the  King-Anderson  bill,  which  it  com- 
pares with  the  Kerr-MiUs  legislation 
now  in  force. 

Because  of  the  clear  statement  and  the 
usefulness  of  this  editorial,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
bo  printed  m  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  S<iuth  Bend   (Ind  iTribxine. 
June  3,  1964] 

Care  for  the  Aged 
"Medicare."  "King-Anderson  bill"  and 
•  Kerr-MlUs  Act"  are  three  terms  much  in 
use  these  days.  Not  everybody  who  uses 
them,  however,  seems  sure  of  what  they 
meiin.  Perhaps  we  can  clarify  matters  a 
little. 

Medicare  and  the  King-Anderson  bill  both 
refor  to  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administra- 
tion program  for  medical  care  to  the  aged, 
liiianced  through  social  security  It  has  not 
been  enacted  Into  law. 

The  Kerr-Mllls  Act  Is  a  medical  care  pro- 
gram enacted  by  the  86th  Congress  In  1960 
It  Is  a  Federal-State  program  requiring  spe- 
clflc  State  legislation,  without  which  no  SUte 
participates.  Indiana  has  such  legislation 
but  It  has  yet  to  appropriate  funds  to  put 
the   Kerr-MUls  law   Into  effect. 

The  two  approaches  to  medical  care  dlfTer 
m  the  kinds  of  people  covered,  the  benefits 
they  provide  and  the  manner  in  which 
they're  financed. 

The  King-Anderson  bill  would  provide 
benefits  to  everyone  covered  by  social  se- 
curity who  Is  65  or  older.  The  Kerr-MlUs 
Act.  as  it  is  In  the  process  of  being  set  up  In 
Indiana,  will  help  any  resident  of  65  or  more 
whose  Income  does  not  exceed  $1,200  (for 
married  couples.  $1,800)  and  whose  personal 
property  does  not  exceed  $2,500;  the  appli- 
cant may  own  his  home  under  the  Indiana 
law.  In  seeking  Kerr-Mllls  assistance,  an 
applicant  must  declare  his  financial  condi- 
tion, and  tlie  county  departments  of  public 
welfare  are  authorized  to  Investigate  the 
validity   of   financial    claims. 

The  King-Anderson  bill,  as  now  conceived, 
would  provide  these  benefits:  For  each  Ill- 
ness, 90  days  of  hospitalization.  Including 
bed,  bi>ard,  drugs,  and  otiier  hospital  sup- 
plies The  patient  would  pay  $10  a  day 
himself  for  9  days,  or  $30  minimum.  An 
optional  alternative  Is  for  social  security  pay- 
ment of  hospital  Inpatient  costs  for  up  to 
180  days  with  the  patient  paying  the  first  2Vj 
days  of  average  costs.  Another  option  would 
pay  for  all  costs  for  45  days. 

Also  provided  under  the  social  security 
plan  would  be  180  days  of  care  Ih  skilled 
nursing  homes  after  transfer  from  a  hospital; 
240  home  health-care  visits  In  a  calendar 
year  by  community  nurses  and  physical 
theraplsU;  and  care  after  the  first  $20  worth 
for  hospital  out-patient  diagnostic  services. 
No  doctors'  fees  would  be  covered. 

The  Kerr-Mllls  law  In  Indiana  will  cover 
doctors'  fees,  hospital  costs,  and  niu-slng 
home  fees,  according  to  a  maximum-fee 
schedule  yet  to  be  established. 

The  King-Anderson  bill  would  be  financed 
through  an  Increase  In  social  security  taxes: 
A  one-quarter  of  one  percent  raise  In  the  tax 
on  both  employers  and  employees,  plus  an 
increase  In  the  taxable  earnings  base  from 
$4,800  to  $6,200. 

The  Kerr-Mllls  law  In  Indiana  wlU  be  sup- 
ported through  Fe<leral,  State,  and  local 
taxes  on  a  scale  that  breaks  down  roughly 
to  50  percent  from  the  Federal  Government. 
30  percent  from  the  State,  and  20  percent 
from   the   Individual  counties. 


EcoBODUC  Emotionalism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8,  1964 


Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1962,  along  with  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  other  body.  I 
supported  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  rec- 
oRnlzing  the  principle  that  the  freest 
possible  flow  of  trade  would  benefit  all 
nations  working  toward  a  better  world. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  intent  of 
Congress  and  the  projection  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  touting  the  benefits  of 
this  act  have  not  been  realized.  The 
negotiations  carried  on  by  U.S.  executive 
branch  offlclals  have  been  marked  by 
weakness,  vaclllaUon,  and  unwillingness 
to  effectively  develop  free  trade  pro- 
gram*. Instead,  we  make  unnatural  con- 
cessions and  other  nations  are  permitted 
to  erect  artificial  trade  barriers. 

The  World  Trade  Conference  now  be- 
ing concluded  is  a  good  example  of  the 
antifree  trade  sentiment  that  Is  arising, 
and  the  Ineffectiveness  with  which  our 
executive  branch  officials  deal  with  the 
question.  This  problem  is  most  effectiv- 
ly  discussed  In  an  editorial  in  the  Friday, 
June  5,  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
which  I  insert  Into  the  Record  at  this 

point: 

Economic  Emotionalism 

The  United  States  and  other  Industrial  na- 
tions appear  to  have  done  pretty  well  so 
far  In  resisting  the  more  extreme  demands 
of  underdevelojied  nations  for  a  new  regi- 
mentation of  world  trade.  Yet.  as  the  huge — 
some  120  countries— United  Nations  Trade 
Conference  In  Geneva  draws  to  a  close,  there 
is  little  evidence  the  poorer  lands  have  been 
persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  freer  trade. 

This  Is  unfortunate  In  several  ways.  The 
world  being  as  It  Is.  It  persumably  means  a 
continuing  aid  burden  on  the  prosperous 
nations.  For  as  long  as  the  poorer  countries 
insist  on  artificial  devices  Instead  of  eco- 
nomic sense,  they  are  likely  to  remain  mired 
In  poverty.  Unless  they  begin  to  under- 
stand the  dynamics  of  trade,  no  amount  of 
these  great  international  conferences  will 
get  them  far. 

Ther  main  criticism  seems  at  first  glance 
Justified.  The  underdeveloped  nations  com- 
plain that  the  prices  of  the  commodities  they 
export  are  stagnant  or  declining  while  the 
prices  of  the  manufacturers  they  Import  keep 
rising  Accordingly,  they  want  commodity 
agreemenU  (Uiat  Is.  global  price  fixing), 
various  preferences  and  a  fund  financed  by 
the  rich  to  help  them  when  their  earnings 
decline. 

But  as  these  columns  and  others  have  ob- 
served, the  terms  of  trade  have  actually  been 
growing  more  favorable  for  them.  In  any 
event,  that  Is  only  the  beginning  of  the  story. 
The  backward  areas'  thirst  for  organized 
trade  and  special  privilege  rests  on  a  series 
of  dubious  assumptions. 

Why  Is  It.  for  example,  that  some  agricul- 
tural countries  are  rich  while  others  are 
poor?  James  L.  ttslg,  a  Prudential  Insurance 
economist,  makes  the  point  In  last  month's 
Challenge  magazine:  "The  belief  that  an 
agricultural  country  Is  necessarily  a  poor 
country  •  •  •  obviously    falls    to    consider 


such  prosperous  agricultural  areas  as  Den- 
mark, Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  Iowa." 
It  would  seem  the  difference  between  rich 
and  poor  might  He  in  sometlilng  wrong  with 
the  thinking  and  policies  of  the  Impoverished 

regions.  

Thus.  India's  planners.  Mr.  Esslg  writea, 
"liave  tended  to  Ignore  such  traditional  ex- 
ports as  tea.  Jute,  fats,  and  vegetable  oils  in 
their  eagerness  to  push  sales  of  industrial 
products  or  to  divert  resources  for  ambi- 
tious development  schemes."  Many  under- 
developed nations  are  determined  to  manu- 
facture goods  they  could  more  cheaply 
Import. 

Such  attitudes  reflect  at  least  a  partial 
misunderstanding  of  the  vital  role  trade  can 
play  In  economic  development.  In  the  1830'6, 
when  Uie  United  States  was  undeveloped, 
cotton  accounted  for  three -fifths  of  its  ex- 
ports.    To  quote  Mr.  Esslg: 

"The  export  of  cotton  contributed  greatly 
to  the  spiu-t  In  manufacturing  during  that 
decade.  The  men's  clothing  Industry  was 
linked  to  cotton  and  so  was  the  manufacture 
of  textile  machinery.  And  this  in  turn 
spurred  further  development  of  iron  cast- 
ing, machine  tool  manufacturing,  and  other 
Industries." 

The  same  process  Is  at  work  to  some  extent 
m  today's  poor  countries.  A  foreign  invest- 
ment win  have  widening  economic  ramifica- 
tions, leading  to  the  development  of  local 
industry  and  mgher  exports,  leading  In  turn 
to  more  economic  development.  Even  the 
importation  of  mere  consumer  goods  can  be 
an  economic  stimulant. 

The  development  would  go  faster  were  it 
not  for  the  manifold  restrictions  the  under- 
developed nations  put  on  foreign  investment 
and  imports.  They  reeent  the  rich;  they 
think  they  can  advance  r^ldly  by  choosing 
rigidities  instead  of  economic  freedom. 
Though  their  feelings  may  be  understand- 
able, emotionalism'  Is  always  a  poor  basis  for 
policy. 

The  United  SUtee  and  other  advanced  na- 
tions could  be  of  further  assistance  to  the 
so-called  have-nots  and  to  themselves  by 
lowering  still  more  their  own  barriers  to  freer 
trade,  and  this  they  are  endeavoring  to  do. 
But  perhaps  the  greatest  assistance  they 
could  provide  Is  to  show  the  underdeveloped 
that  liberalized  International  commerce  and 
free  Internal  Institutions  are  the  real  power- 
houses of  energy. 


The  Money  Supply 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8,  1964 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  several  months,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable opinion  expressed  about  the 
work  of  the  Domestic  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  its  conduct  of  a 
long-overdue,  far-reaching  study  of 
banking. 

The  following  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  today  pays  proper  tribute 
to  this  study  and  the  leadership  of  the 
Honorable  Wright  Patman,  chairman  of 
the  House  Bsinklng  and  Currency  Cc»n- 
mittee.  After  aU  of  the  facts  are  gar- 
nered, this  body  can  expect  substantial 


recommendations  which  will  be  war- 
ranted by  the  facts.  These  hearings 
have  already  served  a  vital  purpose  by 
precipitating  Interest  in  monetary  policy 
which  will  result  in  far-reaching 
changes. 

Following    is    the    editorial    entitled 
"The  Money  Supply": 

The  Moket  Supplt 
The  Washington  scene  would  never  be 
quite  the  same  If  hostilities  between  Chair- 
man Wright  Patman  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee  and  William  McC.  Martin  and  his 
fellow  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem were  to  cease.  This  dialog  for  all  Its 
repetition  and  occasional  acrimony  has,  we 
think,  been  quite  productive.  But  the  time 
has  arrived  for  the  debate  to  take  a  new  and 
more  constructive  turn,  and  It  Is  possible 
that  the  Intense  Interest  In  the  growth  of 
the  supply  of  money  may  serve  as  the  cata- 
lytic agent. 

After  the  devastating  depression  of  the 
1930's  and  the  development  of  fiscal  policies, 
monetary  affairs — and  especially  the  behavior 
of  the  money  supply — were  relegated  to  a 
p>osltion  of  secondary  Importance.  But  In 
recent  years  the  work  of  MlltoA  Friedman  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  that  of  other 
monetary  economists  has  produced  Impres- 
sive evidence  suggesting  that  there  are  Im- 
portant links  between  the  level  of  overall 
economic  activity  and  tbe  growth  of  ttie 
money  supply.  Friedman  and  his  colleagues 
have  demonstrated  that  every  economic  re- 
cession for  which  there  are  data  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  retardation  In  the  growth  of  the 
money  supply. 

These  findings  hAve  been  coupled  with 
criticisms  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  concentrating  on 
short-run  credit  problems  and  neglecting  to 
take  measures  which  would  assxire  a  high  and 
steady  rate  of  money  supply  growth. 

In  his  most  recent  criticism  of  the  Fed, 
Mr.  Patman  cc«nplalns  tliat  wlille  tlie  money 
supply  expanded  at  the  very  high  annual  rate 
of  6.2  percent  t)etween  July  1©63  and  Jan- 
uary 1964  there  has  been  a  oeaoatlon  of 
growth  between  January  and  May.  While 
he  readily  concedes  that  the  6.2-percent 
growth  rate  might  have  been  too  high,  even 
though  It  generated  no  inflaUonary  pres- 
sures. Mr.  Patman  is  concerned  about  the 
effects  of  the  sharp  drop  In  tlie  growth  rate. 
He  Is  fearful  that  the  retardation  in  the 
■  growth  of  the  money  supply  will  lead  to  high- 
er Interest  rates  and  that  they  in  turn  will 
depress  economic  activity. 

There  are  those  who  would  dismiss  Mr. 
Patman "8  strictures  as  expressions  of  a  staY>ng 
Populist  bias.  But  Prof.  G.  L.  Bach,  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  who  heads 
a  distinguished  group  of  ecanomlsts  which 
has  been  advising  the  Board  of  Governors, 
adopts  very  much  the  same  position.  He  be- 
lieves the  Board  of  Governors  should  estimate 
the  growth  of  the  money  supply  that  Is  re- 
quired to  maintain  Interest  rates  at  their 
present  levels  and  conduct  their  policies  with 
a  view  to  attaining  that  end. 

While  many  economists  and  bankers  agree 
that  the  growth  of  the  money  supply  Is  Im- 
portant, there  are  divergent  opinions  about 
the  nature  of  the  links  between  the  supply 
of  money  and  overall  economic  activity. 
Some  analysts  stress  the  role  of  Interest  rates; 
others  do  not.  Of  late  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
manifested  a  new  and  healthy  Interest  In 
what  their  congressional  and  academic  critics 
have  been  saying.  And  in  the  dispute  over 
the  growth  of  the  money  supply  there  Is  a 
golden  opportunity  through  a  Krtous  and  or- 
derly InteUectual  exchange,  to  subject  many 
Ideas  about  monetary  policy  to  rigorous  tests. 
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An  Adventure  in  Citizenship  for  Explorer 
Scouts  From  Seymour,  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF   TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1964 

Mr.  PURCElli.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ex- 
plorer Scouts  of  Post  72,  Seymour,  Tex., 
are  In  Washington,  D.C..  today  as  they 
culminate  an  adventure  in  citizenship. 

•Citizenship  Training"  has  been  the 
special  theme  of  this  unit  of  Explorer 
Scouts  for  the  past  year.  Their  inten- 
sive activities  aimed  at  improving  their 
Individual  citizenship  has  resulted  In  a 
trip  for  the  10  outstanding  members  of 
the  group  which  will  take  them  tomorrow 
from  Washington  to  New  York  City, 
where  they  will  participate  in  the 
World's  Pair  as  a  service  unit. 

These  10  young  men.  all  from  Sey- 
mour. Tex.,  are  John  Underwood,  Bob 
Balch,  Jack  Golden,  BUI  Whitley,  I?urhl 
Caussey,  Larry  Walton,  Gene  Tipps. 
James  Morris,  and  Ronnie  Smulcer. 

Their  leader,  Mr.  Bart  Burnett,  has 
prepared  a  report  on  the  activities  of 
these  scouts  which  led  up  to  their  pres- 
ent trip.  I  commend  It  as  a  good  guide 
for  citizenship  training: 

An  Adventure  in  Citizenship 
Most  Explorer  Soout  unlta  of  the  Boy 
Soouta  erf  America  have  a  specialty.  Particu- 
lar interest  Is  taken  In  a  specific  field  such  as 
Indian  lore,  photography,  engineering,  or  the 
like.  Their  activities  are  scheduled  around 
InfcamaaUon  and  activities  of  the  specialty. 
This  new  program  has  proven  very  success- 
ful and  worthwhile  In  units  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

Explorers  of  Post  72,  of  Seymour.  Tex., 
sponsored  by  the  First  Methodist  Ohurch 
chose  for  their  specialty  this  past  year.  "Citi- 
zenship Training."  Each  explorer  was  to  be 
trained  In  committee  workings,  leadership 
responsibilities,  and  practical  methods  of 
applying  their  training.  The  goal  for  th^ 
unit  was  to  train  leaders  foe  school,  church, 
and  oomm unity  activities  as  well  as  foe  scout- 
ing. In  order  to  make  the  program  attrac- 
tive, a  competitive  schedule  of  actlvltlee  was 
set  up  with  the  10  best  citizens  for  the  year 
from  this  unit,  to  comprise  a  World  Pair 
Service  Unit  for  a  trip  to  Washington,  DC. 
and  New  York  City.  A  special  citizenship 
file  was  devised  for  each  of  the  28  boys  in  the 
unit.  Accurate  records  were  kept  as  to  at- 
tendance at  training  meetings,  regular  meet- 
ings of  the  scouting  unit,  special  events,  and 
participation  In  those  activities.  Notes  were 
al30  kept  on  activities  In  school  clubs,  school 
government,  church  activities,  community 
activities,  and  other  events  of  Interest. 
Newspaper  articles  and  any  other  tjrpe  of 
public  recognition  were  also  Included  In  the 
files 

All  these  rules  and  plans  were  explained 
to  the  boys  at  the  beginning  of  the  project 
and  notice  was  given  that  reports  would  also 
be  obtained  from  teachers,  church  leaders 
and  community  leaders  as  to  explorer  and 
individual  leadership,  citizenship  and  their 
efforts  to  "do  their  best"  in  academic  sub- 
jects. Every  activity  woiild  count.  Interest 
developed  quickly  and  the  yo\uig  men  took 
pride  in  their  accomplishments  and  notoriety 
obtained  through  the  program.  Bagerness 
was  displayed  In  the  training  program  as  well 
as  Its  application.  An  Immediate  Increase 
was  noticed  in  church  and  related  activities 


as  well  as  club  and  extracvirricular  activities 
at  school.  Attendance  at  explorer  meetings 
and  leadership  activities  within  the  unit 
showed  an  immediate  Increase.  Committees 
were  quick  to  use  the  training  received. 

The  year  developed  into  the  best  In  the 
life  of  the  young  unit.  The  foundation  laid 
through  the  program  should  be  a  basis  for 
efficient  operation  In  years  to  come.  Reports 
obtained  from  church  leaders,  teachers,  and 
community  leaders  Indicated  that  the  ex- 
ployers  had  taken  an  Increased  Interest  and 
were  developing  into  qualified  leaders 
Grades  In  school,  for  the  most  part  Improved. 
and  class  participation  and  conduct  of  the 
scouts  were  notably  Improved. 

Each  boy  was  required  to  write  a  theme 
on  "Exploring  and  how  It  relates  to  com- 
munity activities."  This  theme  along  with 
the  flies  on  the  past  months  of  activity  were 
shipped  to  an  "out  of  town"  committee  for 
Judging  and  selection  of  the  10  winners. 
Prom  the  final  rep>ort«.  19  boys  were  qualified 
for  the  Judging.  Among  these  were  both  the 
president  and  vice  president  of  the  student 
body  at  Seymour  High  School  for  the  coming 
year.  The  boys  collectively  had  offices  in  21 
school  and  community  clubs;  18  offices  In 
church  related  organization."?;  8  of  them 
served  In  student  government.  Four  boys 
had  served  on  communltywlde  committees, 
8  had  participated  In  school  or  church  plays, 
and  16  participated  In  sjwrts  activities  at 
school.  The  report  far  exceeded  previous 
accountings  for  such  activities. 

Surprisingly  enough,  when  the  Judging  had 
been  announced  and  the  winners  chosen, 
attendance  and  Interest  at  explorer  meetings 
continued  to  be  good.  This  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  through  the  "Adventure  in  Citi- 
zenship," we  have  developed  leaders  for  our 
unit,  for  the  school  and  church-related  or- 
ganization and  for  our  community  In  days 
to  come. 

The  project  was  well  received  by  the  com- 
munity and  several  organizations  as  well  as 
Individuals  helped  to  finance  the  trip  which 
culminated  the  Post  72  project. 

Citizenship  Is  always  a  good  project.  Good 
trained  leaders  are  hard  to  come  by,  and  If 
the  price  Is  high,  you'll  find  that  almost  any 
community  Is  willing  to  pay  the  price. 


Washinj^ton  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  June  8,  1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  rema,rks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  news- 
letter of  June  6.  1964: 

Washington  ItEPORx 

(By  Congressman  Bruce  At.cni    Fifth 

District,  Texas) 

D-DAT   PIUS    20 

Twenty  years  ago  this  day  many  Americans 
died  In  defense  of  freedom  It  was  a  day  of 
quiet  reflection  throughout  the  United 
States.  Today  should  be  another  day  of 
quiet  reflection  on  the  part  of  all  Americans. 
Today.  20  years  after  D-day.  freed.om  of  man- 
kind Is  under  greater  attack  than  it  has 
ever  been.  More  than  one-third  of  once  free 
peoples  are  now  enslaved  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  of  oommunlsm.  The  strong  founda- 
tions of  liberty  In  the  United  States  are  be- 
ing undermined  by  a  philosophy  foreign  to 
our  American  heritage  and  Ideals.  Our  own 
country  U  steadily  but  carefully  being  turned 
into  a   Socialist   form   of   government.     On 


June  6,  1984,  ao  years  after  D-day,  may  «« 
recall  the  oath  of  office  tiiat  the  President 
and  every  Member  of  Congress  takes.  th« 
only  oath  each  takes: 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  l 
will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  for- 
elgni  and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true  faith 
and  allegiance  to  the  same;  that  I  take  thU 
obligation  freely,  without  any  mental  res- 
ervatlon  or  purpose  of  evasion,  and  that  I 
will  well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  dutle* 
of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter. 
S<.)  help  me  God." 

What  better  creed  for  all  Americans?  The 
Constitution  clearly  limits  governments  rdle 
and  protects  Individual  liberty. 

BEIF   IMPORTS 

The  American  cattle  Industry  Is  In  trou- 
ble because  of  Inadequate  protection  against 
imports.  In  hearing  this  week  before  my 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  minimized  the  effect 
of  Imports  on  beef  prices  and  supply,  claim- 
ing that  Imports  "are  a  negligible  factor." 
The  Secretary  claimed  that  Increased  domes- 
tic cattle  production,  heavier  weight  per  unit, 
typical  wide  cattle  price  swings,  and  heavier 
production  of  other  meats  and  broilers  are 
reasons  for  the  present  trouble  In  the  Indus- 
try despite  greater  beef  09nsumptlon.  His 
solution:  more  Federal  controls,  greater  In- 
terference In  the  cattle  industry  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  took  Issue  with  the  Secretary.  In  testi- 
mony later  In  the  day,  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
tions, R.  B.  Carothers,  representing  the  Amer- 
ican National  Cattlemen's  Association  and 
the  National  Livestock  Feeder's  Association, 
directly  oontradlcted  Secretary  Freeman. 
Mr.  Oarothers  stated  that  Imports  are  se- 
riously hurting  the  American  cattle  Industry. 

As  I  see  It.  all  the  Oovenunent  actions 
suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
simply  by  being  Government  rather  than 
private  enterprise,  will  distort  and  further 
harm  the  beef  situation.  Government  Inter- 
ference distorts  supply  and  demand  and  the 
price  factors  of  the  marketplace. 

The  Government,  In  this  Instance,  can  and 
should  reduce  Imports  and  Increase  exports 
by  Inducing  foreign  countries  to  reduce  tar- 
iffs so  that  American  beef  producers  can 
compete  on  the  world  market.  This  Is  an- 
other Instance  of  where  the  United  States 
makes  aU  the  concessions  and  there  Is  little 
reciprocity  on  the  part  of  other  countries. 

EXCISE    TAXES    WON'T    BE    RTDUCKD 

The  Johnson  administration  Is  fighting  any 
move  to  eliminate  or  reduce  Kore«in  wartime 
excise  taxes.  A  bill  to  extend  these  tempo- 
rary (?)  taxes  win  be  voted  on  In  the  House 
next  week.  This  blU  reminds  us  that  we 
should  cut  taxes  only  within  a  balanced 
budget.  In  other  words,  not  borrow  to  give 
a  tax  cut.  Also,  remembering  the  earlier  tax 
cut  bill,  excise  taxes  (actually,  sales  taxes) 
shovLld  be  repealed  first  on  the  ptrlnclple  the 
"last  on  should  be  the  first  off."  Therefore, 
emergency  wartime  taxes  should  be  the  first 
to  be  eliminated.  Republicans  will  focus 
attention  on  the  repeal  of  Korean  wartime 
excise  taxes  on  cosmetics.  Jewelry,  furs,  and 
leather  goods  when  the  bill  comes  up  next 
week. 

SOCIALISTS   SAY    POVERTY    PSOCRAM    IS   SOCIALISM 

Now  we  have  it  from  an  authority  on  so- 
cialism. Norman  Thomas,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's war  on  poverty  Is  "a  socialistic  ap- 
proach." Speaking  to  the  Socialist  Party's 
National  Convention,  Dr.  Norman  Thomas, 
slx-tlme  Socialist  Party  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, said  of  President  Johnson : 

"We  all  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him 
in  the  way  he  is  handling  civil  rights  and 
poverty.  I  ought  to  rejoloe  and  I  do.  I  rub 
my  eyes  in  amazement  and  surprise.  Hli 
war  on  poverty  is  a  socialistic  approach  and 
may  be  the  No.  1  Issue  in  the  1964  cam- 
paign " 


I  have  said  right  along,  the  issue  In  the 
HK54  elections  Is  a  choice  between  socialism 
and  private  enterprise,  capitalism.  Now  the 
leading  authority  on  socialism  supports  my 
view. 

tlPUBLICAN    STATE    CONVENTION,    JUNE     IS 

I  am  looking  forward  to  being  home  next 
^reek  to  attend  the  Ooldwater  dinner  and  to 
participate  in  the  Republican  Convention 
^Tuesday,  June  16.  It  promises  to  be  a 
great  meeting  and  will  set  the  stage  for  vic- 
tory In  November.  See  you  at  Memorial 
Auditorium. 

coaREcnoN 

We  do  make  mistakes.  In  spite  ^f  careful 
editing  and  proofreading,  we  do  slip  up  now 
and  then.  In  my  newsletter  of  May  23  the 
referral  to  the  vote  on  the  amendment  to  the 
agriculture  appropriation  blU  should  have 
read:  Conoressional  Recokd  of  Wednesday. 
May  20.     Sorry. 


A  Great  Reporter 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEO  W.  O'BRIEN 

ar  VEW  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8.  1964 


Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  reputation  of  a  newspaper- 
man Is  a  fragile  and  uncertain  thing.  In 
a  few  rare  cases  It  lingers  after  the  re- 
porter has  written  "30"  on  his  final  piece 
of  copy  and  quietly  covered  his  typewri- 
ter for  the  last  time. 

Some  newspapermen  have  a  huge  pub- 
lic foUowlng.  t)ut  little  respect  from  their 
colleagues.  Some  are  applauded  in  the 
"ivory  tower"  but  fall  to  win  much  atten- 
tion from  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  note  in 
the  CoNGRissicwAL  Rbcord  today  of  the 
retirement  of  a  great  reporter,  Raymond 
I.  BoTBt.  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
who  was  the  admiration  of  both  public 
and  colleagues. 

I  speak  with  some  emotion  because  Ray 
Borst  has  been  my  friend  for  more  than 
40  years.  Much  of  what  I  was  as  a  fellow 
newsman  was  due  directly  to  his  guid- 
ance, his  kindness,  and  his  example. 

He  wrote  with  truth  but  never  with 
bitterness.  He  hid  no  facts  to  which  the 
pubUc  was  entlUed.  but  he  preferred  al- 
ways to  "explain"  rather  than  "expose." 
He  was  and  Is  a  giant  in  his  profession. 
I  am  and  alwajrs  will  be  proud  of  my 
part  in  bringing  Alaska  Into  the  sister- 
hood of  States.  My  first  Interest  in  the 
'Great  Land"  which  is  the  .49th  State 
was  kindled  by  Ray  Borst  before  I  ever 
came  to  Washington. 

Ray  Borst  was  not  a  Washington  re- 
porter, though  he  had  many  opportuni- 
ties to  be.  He  labored  half  a  century  in 
Albany.  N.Y..  most  of  that  time  as  a 
political  writer.  He  made  Albany,  N.Y.. 
a  dateline  through  the  Nation.  He  min- 
gled with  and  covered  such  great  men 
as  Alfred  K  Smith.  Herbert  Lehman,  Jim 
Farley,  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Averell  Har- 
rlman.  and  Nelson  Rockefeller.  He  had 
the  respect  and  affection  of  all  of  these. 
It  was  my  privilege,  when  Mr.  Borst 
joined  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  29  years 


ago.  to  succeed  him  as  bureau  manager 
of  the  International  News  Service. 

I  succeeded  him,  but  did  not  replace 
him.  No  one  can  do  that.  The  shoes  are 
just  too  big. 

His  own  paper  has  written  a  fine  "30" 
than  can  I.    I  add  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News: 
Distinguished  Repoktkb 

The  retirement  of  a  topflight  newspaper- 
man is  always  a  cause  for  regret,  and  espe- 
cially so  when  It  closes  the  career  of  one 
whose  Integrity  and  stature  In  the  repeating 
craft  earned  such  widespread  respect  as  that 
enjoyed  by  Ray  Borst. 

In  a  Journalism  career  that  spanned  half 
a  century.  Including  29  years  as  the  News 
full-time  resident  correspondent  In  Albany, 
Mr.  Borst  established  |^  reputation  for  solid, 
factual,  and  outstandingly  knowledgeable  re- 
px>rtlng  of  State  government  affairs  In  all 
their  growing  complexities  and  dimensions. 

This,  in  fact,  was  the  guarantee  behind 
every  Borst  byline — a  story  that  was  "on 
top"  of  news  developments  as  it  only  could 
be  from  a  correspondent  whose  record  for 
accxiracy,  fairness,  and  good  Judgment  In 
digging  out"  the  facts  had  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  great  and  near-great  in  gov- 
ernment. 

This  Mr.  Borst  enjoyed  in  abundance — a 
respect  that  grew  to  friendship  and  affection 
for  his  gentlemanly  qualities  by  Governors, 
legislative  lesulers,  and  the  heads  of  State 
departments  and  coimUess  agencies  who 
often  gave  him  the  Inside  track  on  a  devel- 
oping story. 

The  News  Is  proud  of  this  record  by  a 
ftne  newspaperman  whose  contributions  In 
covering  the  sensitive  Albany  "beat"  for 
western  New  York  have  been  In  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  distinguished  reporUng. 


as  unspoiled  as  possible  few  future  genera- 
tions is  a  prime  obligation  for  all  of  us  to- 
day. This  great  barrier  reef  of  beach  and 
dune  land,  with  Its  Sunken  Forest  and  other 
natural  beauties,  can  never  be  replaced  If 
negligence  now  permits  It  to  fall  Into  the 
hands  of  the  private  developers  who  are  hop- 
ing to  move  In,  and  In  force. 

Late  last  year  after  prolonged  discussion 
It  appeared  that  enough  general  agreement 
had  been  attained  among  all  concMTied  bo 
that  adoption  of  a  bill  to  create  an  adequate 
national  seashore  was  assured.  But  now, 
with  1964  almost  half  over,  there  has  been 
no  final  action  yet  by  the  relevant  commit- 
tee of  either  House  or  Senate.  With  the 
Senate  still  tied  up  by  the  clvU  rights  de- 
bate, the  best  hope  for  progress  Ues  In  the 
House  Interior  Committee,  whose  Subcom^- 
mlttee  on  National  Parks  could  approve  the 
needed  bill  In  the  next  week  or  two  if  Its 
members  could  be  brought  to  recognlie  the 
Importance  of  the  Issue  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion: not  Just  to  the  people  oif  New  Tork. 

Shoreline  areas  suitable  for  protection  im- 
der  public  ownership  are  diminishing  with 
frightening  rapidity.  Plre  Island  Is  one  tSxat 
must  be  saved  before  it  Is  too  late,  which 
means  It  must  be  saved  very,  very  soon. 


For  a  Fire  Island  National  Seashore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8, 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  excellent  editorial  con- 
cerning the  need  for  a  Fire  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Monday,  June  8.  The 
editorial  correctly  points  out: 

The  scheduled  opening  next  week  of  a  new 
bridge  connecUng  Plre  Island  with  the  maln- 
land  makes  more  urgent  than  ever  congres- 
sional action  to  create  a  Fire  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore. 

As  a  sponsor  of  this  l^lslation.  I  hope 
Congress  will  heed  these  words  and  cre- 
ate the  Fire  Island  National  Seashore 
before  one  of  our  great  national  resources 
Is  lost  to  private  profiteers.  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  In  urging 
speedy  passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  article  referred  to,  follows; 
To  Savr  Pirx  Island 

The  scheduled  opening  next  week  of  a  new 
bridge  connecUng  Plre  Island  with  the  maln- 
land  makes  more  urgent  than  ever  congres- 
sional acUon  to  create  a  Plre  Island  National 
Seashore. 

Plre  Island  Is  a  unique  national  and 
regional  treasure,  the  preservation  of  wlilch 


Chairman  George  Mahon  Praised 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1964 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lincoln  Evening  Journal  aiid  Neteaska 
State  Journal,  of  Uncoln,  Nebr.,  ex- 
pressed editorial  praise  In  Its  May  27, 
1964,  Issue  for  the  new  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ajvropriatlons. 
Congressman  George  Mahon,  of  Texas. 

FYom  all  over  the  Nation  In  recent 
weeks,  prominent  publishers  have  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  Congressman 
Mahon  is  the  best  man  available  to  fill 
the  post  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 
longtime  Chairman  Clarence  Cannon. 
His  many  years  of  service  to  the  Nation, 
and  his  work  as  ranking  Democrat  and 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense Appropriations  has  given  us  evi- 
dence of  his  sound  and  c^iable  approach 
to  the  problems  he  now  faces  as  chair- 
man of  this  most  powerful  cwnmittee  In 
the  Congress. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

More  or  Less  Personal 

Congress  Is  not  a  place  of  quick  advance- 
ment. Example:  Representative  George 
Makon,  of  Texas,  who  was  elected  to  Congress 
In  1934  when  he  was  34  years  old. 

REWARD   or  patience 

Now  after  28  years  he  has  moved  up  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  powerful  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  This  post  became 
his  upon  the  death  of  86-year-old  Repre- 
sentative Clarence  Cannon,  of  Missouri. 

By  the  end  of  his  first  term  he  began  to  feel 
frustrated  at  the  inabUlty  of  a  young  Con- 
gressman to  get  on  one  of  the  major  com- 
znltees.  Counseling  with  other  Texans  who 
had  preceded  him  In  Congress,  Including  tlie 
former  Vice  President  John  Nance  Gamer 
and  the  now  retired  Federal  district  Judge, 
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Swing  ThomaAon,  he  was  admonished  to 
bide  hlB  time,  learn  hlB  job  and  make  friends. 

In  1939  be  waa  appointed  to  the  approprla- 
tlona  committee  and  says.  "Prom  that  day, 
I  began  to  have  the  feeling  that  I  belonged 
to  the  Washington  show."  Since  1949  Mahon 
has  been  charlman  of  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  which  has  doled  out 
about  $500  billion  In  the  last  16  years. 

Thus  at  a  time  in  life  when  most  men  In 
private  life  are  thinking  of  retirement.  Rep- 
resentative Okorgx  Mahon  steps  Into  one  of 
the  most  powerful  Jobs  in  Congress.  It  could 
be  a  long  career  If  his  tenure  parallels  that 
of  his  predecessor  who  assumed  the  chair- 
manship at  the  age  of  62  and  held  it  for 
33  years. 

Outwardly,  Mahon  provides  a  striking 
contrast  to  Cannon.  Cannon  was  small  and 
irrascible.  famous  for  his  sharp  tongue  and 
intractability.  Mahon  is  tall  (sU  feet,  two 
Inches) .  quiet  and  moderate.  But  like  Can- 
non he  takes  a  conservative  position  on 
Federal  spending. 

Mahon  got  his  law  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  in  1925.  He  began  hla  poli- 
tical career  as  county  attorney  and  went  on 
to  become  district  attorney  before  election 
to  Congress. 

The  Congressman  currently  owns  two 
farms  in  his  district,  on  which  he  raises  cot- 
ton and  feed  grain.  Until  recent  years  he 
made  a  point  of  returning  home  from  Wash- 
ington to  help  with  the  harvest  so  that 
he  would  not  forget  "that  living  on  a  farm  is 
a  very  strenuous  life." 

It  will  bo  of  Interest  to  Nebraskans  that 
Mahon  takes  a  constant  interest  In  agricul- 
txiral  legislation  even  though  his  special  in- 
terest is  In  cotton.  He  voted  for  the  admin- 
istration's feed  grains  and  wheat  programs, 
and  for  the  cotton  subsidy  bill  passed  in 
AprU. 

Something  of  a  loner  politically,  Mahon 
has  never  mixed  in  the  controversies  of  Texas 
politics  nor  sought  a  following  In  the  House. 
But  he  is  listened  to  with  respect  whenever 
he  delivers  one  of  his  Infrequent  speeches. 


The  Right  To  Pray 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8.  1964 

Mr.  ROONETX'  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  sure  the  matter  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  outlawing  pray- 
er In  our  schools  Is  foremost  In  the  minds 
of  all  of  us.  In  this  connection.  I  In- 
clude the  following  editorial  by  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  editor  In  chief,  the 
Hearst  newspapers: 

The  Right  To  Pray 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

As  some  of  you  regular  readers  of  this  col- 
umn may  recall,  I  have  felt  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  controversy  over  outlawing  pray- 
er in  school  that  the  Supreme  Court  was  mis- 
interpreting the  Constitution. 

Specifically.  I  don't  believe  that  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  of  this  country,  in  adding  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  meant 
to  prohibit  other  than  establishment  of  an 
official  stats  religion,  such  as  they  had  then 
and  still  have  in  England. 

Evideacs  fo«-  many  who  believe  as  I  do  Is 
in  the  Virginia  State  oonstltution.  Its  reli- 
gious liberty  provision  was  largely  the  work 
Of  the  same  m&n  who  was  the  main  author 
of  the  U.S.  Bill  of  Rights — James  Madison — 
later  to  become  our  fourth  President. 


It  took  Madison  (with  an  assist  from 
Thomas  Jefrenom)  7  years  to  get  Virginia  to 
wrlt«  in  th«  sense  of  the  simple  statement 
that  "all  men  an  equally  entitled  to  the 
tvHl  and  fr«e  exercise  of  religion."  A  deter- 
mined btmd  of  opponents,  with  Olve-me-lib- 
erty-or-glve-me-death  Patrick  Henry  In  the 
vanguard,  fought  for  an  established  church, 
like  the  British  one  they  were  used  to. 

Four  years  after  that,  in  1787,  Madison 
helped  write  the  main  body  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  in  1789  proposed  the  amendments 
we  call  the  Bill  of  Rights.  As  finally  rati- 
fied, the  first  of  these  says  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof  " 

This  then  was  the  wording  the  Supreme 
Court  Interpreted  as  making  It  illegal  to  say 
a  voluntary  nonsectarlan  prayer  In  public 
schools  I  contend  the  ruling  goes  far  be- 
yond the  intent  of  the  Pounding  Fathers. 

As  forecast  In  this  column  after  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruling,  it  was  Inevitable  that 
the  handful  of  secular-minded  p>er8ons,  who 
sucxiessfully  carried  their  own  objections  to 
prayer  through  the  courts,  should  try  for 
further  outlawing  of  other  people's  religious 
rights 

Now.  an  avowed  atheist  mother,  who  Insti- 
gated one  of  the  school  prayer  suits,  is  seek- 
ing to  have  the  words  "under  God"  removed 
from  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag. 
Those  words  were  inserted  by  law  after  a 
campaign  by  our  Hearst  newspapers,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  and  I  say  It  would  be  a  sorry 
concession  to  opponents  of  religion  if  the 
courts  were  ever  to  remove  them. 

Please  don't  get  the  Idea  that  I  am  apply- 
ing the  label  of  secuhar  or  atheist  to  all 
those  who  are  on  the  side  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  prayer  decisions  I  don't  believe 
more  than  a  few  are  anything  of  the  sort. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  fears  of 
thousands  of  well-meaning  persons — that  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  would  be 
tampering  with  our  .system  of  government — 
are  ill-founded. 

That  Is  not  the  only  erroneous  (according 
to  my  view)  reason  which  has  Impelled  a 
good  number  ol  clergy  and  laymen  to  side 
with  the  Court's  decision. 

Some  have  expressed  worry  lest  restoration 
of  the  right  to  school  prayer  open  the  door 
for  establishment  of  majority  religion  to  the 
detriment  of  minorities. 

Some  clergy  have  opposed  nonsectarlan 
school  prayer  on  the  grounds — seeming  odd 
to  me — that  it  Is  a  dilution  of  religion. 

Let's  look  at  each  of  these  objections  close 
up: 

1.  The  Constitution  Itself  provided  the 
procedure  for  amending  It  The  Founding 
Fathers  were  never  so  egotistic  that  they  be- 
lieved they  had  all  the  answers.  In  fact  the 
freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights 
are  the  first  10  amendments  (the  10  which 
passed,  of  12  proposed).  "Tampering"  fears 
don't  stand  up.  Can  you  Imagine  the  course 
of  history  If  Supreme  Court  decisions  up- 
holding prohibition  were  to  have  prevented 
the  2ist,  or  r«peal  amendment,  from  wiping 
out  the  Infamous  prohibition  I8th? 

2.  The  proposed  amendment  specifically 
alms  to  clarify  ambiguity  foimd  in  the  first 
amendment.  It  Just  wants  to  stress  that 
prayer  In  public  schools — voluntary  and  non- 
sectarian — is  not  what  the  words  "establish- 
ment of  religion"  means,  as  some  of  the  fear- 
ful imply.  In  fact  it  is.  I  strongly  believe, 
an  assertion  of  the  right  to  "free  exercise" 
of  religion  expressed  In  the  same  first  amend - 
m^ent. 

3.  In  this  day  and  age,  when  religions  are 
moving  under  the  guidance  of  wise  men  to- 
ward public  respect  for  each  other  while 
retaining  private  beliefs  which  distinguish 
th^m,  a  nonsectarlan  prayer  to  Ood  in  pub- 
lic institutions  is  a  strengthening,  not  a 
weakening,  devotion.  Belief  In  Ood  is  the 
common  basis  of  all   our  great  faiths. 


I  personally  hold  with  the  Biblical  injunc- 
tions, expressed  In  Deuteronomy  6:  6  and  6:  7 
which  Ls  the  elaboration  of  the  Ten  Coia< 
mandments : 

"And  these  words  which  I  command  yo« 
this  day  shall  be  upon  your  heart,  and  you 
shall  teach  them  diligently  to  your  chil- 
dren, and  shall  talk  of  them  when  you  sit 
in  your  house,  and  when  you  walk  by  ths 
way.  and  when  you  lie  down,  and  when  you 
rise." 

I  was  taught  that  prayer  anywhere,  any- 
time, in  or  outside  a  house  of  worship,  u 
appropriate.  I  find  it  extremely  illogical 
to  assume  It  could  dilute  or  in  any  way  Inter- 
fere wltfi  people's  regular  devotions  In 
churches  or  synagogues  of  their  choice. 

David  Sentner,  the  veteran  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers,  hat 
t>een  observing  the  House  hearings  on  the 
prayer  amendments.  He  has  found  the  pa- 
rade of  witnesses,  lay  and  clergy,  revealing 
deep  divisions — even  inside  our  major  faiths. 

He  reports  strong  support  for  a  compro- 
mise— a  resolution  expressing  the  right  to 
school  prayer  as  "the  sense  of  the  House" — 
as  a  possible  outcome.  He  points  out  that  an 
amendment,  If  passed  by  the  House,  wouldn't 
have  much  chance  fighting  its  way  past  th« 
logjam  of  Senate  business  in  order  to  be 
acted  upon  In  this  session. 

Dave  wrote  his  observations — fittingly— in 
words  echoing  Biblical  style.    Here  they  are: 

"Now  It  came  to  pass  In  a  oertAln  country 
that  the  high  Judges  nvade  a  ruling  that  there 
should  be  no  prayers  nor  reading  of  the  Bible 
in  the  public  schools  if  ordered  by  the  au- 
thorities lest  there  be  vloiatlan  of  the  edict 
of  separation  oif  church  and  state  and  pos- 
sible creation  of  a  state  religion. 

"Immediately  there  was  heard  a  boom  of 
protest  across  the  lajid  from  the  population 
Who  had  buUt  their  way  of  life  and  govern- 
ment on  the  rock  that  there  wa*  a  Ood  and 
tlmt  this  belief  in  a  supreme  being  was  re- 
corded from  the  time  the  first  President  had 
proclaimed  a  day  oif  thanksgiving  to  Ood  for 
His  help  in  founding  a  free  natLon  where 
citizens  oould  worship  as  they  please. 

"Also  riding  the  crest  of  this  mountainous 
wave  of  Indignation  was  the  claim  tlia.t  the 
high  court  decision  might  eventuaily  over- 
turn the  administering  of  the  oath  ol  office, 
the  convening  of  pcu-liamentary  gathering! 
with  prayer  and  even  the  use  of  the  inscrip- 
tion *In  Ood  We  Trust'  on  the  coinage  of 
the  realm.. 

"It  was  further  charged  that  the  august 
Judges  had  departed  from  their  assigned 
function  of  interpreting  the  law  and  instead 
had  appointed  thstnselves  as  lawmakers. 

"Nevwtheless  there  were  many  holy  men 
who  bulwarked  the  decision  of  the  high 
Judges  in  the  sincere  belief  that  there  was 
no  way  to  insure  a  prayer  for  the  school- 
children which  would  not  leaxi  toward  one 
p.u-tlcular  faith. 

"There  were  additional  objections  from 
good  citizens  against  a  proposed  amwidment 
to  the  Constitution  to  reverse  the  ruling. 
They  contended  that  religion  was  a  matt«r 
for  the  home  and  church  and  not  intended 
as  p>art  of  the  educatlonaJ  system. 

"Also  there  was  opposition  by  legal  stu- 
dents and  thecretlclans  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
an  amendment  whloh  would  in  truth  merely 
amend  the  amendment  which  guaranteed  re- 
ligious freedom. 

"However,  the  sense  of  outrage  among  the 
populace  continued  unabated  despite  the 
forceful  arguments  and  logic  of  those  up- 
holding the  ruling  of  the  higher  court 
There  was  much  emotionalism  exhibited  In 
the  charges  rising  from  the  mainstream  of 
the  people  In  which  it  was  maintained  that 
support  of  the  high  court  ruling  provided 
aid  and  comfort  to  atheism  and  the  anti-God 
Communist  global  movement. 

"The  vehement  dlfferenoes  of  opinion  per- 
meated a  forum   of  solons  for  many  weeks. 


"And  then  a  ray  of  light  appeared  through 
tbe  wall  of  words  with  the  suggestion  that 
nerhaps  a  resolution  rather  than  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  might  be  worked 
out  to  please  all  factions.  It  was  proposed 
♦bat  such  a  resolution  would  express  the 
-ense  of  Congress  that  the  higher  court  clarl- 
ft  Its  ruling  to  allow  the  recital  of  a  non- 
iectarlan  prayer  on  a  voluntary  basis  In  the 
public  schools. 

"And  If  this  did  not  prove  the  solution 
»n  amendment  might  be  considered  later. 

"Ignoring  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  debate, 
no  matter  how  well  grounded,  the  simple 
tentlment  kept  mo-unting  throughout  the 
land  like  a  pillar  of  fire  in  support  of  the 
tradlUonal  right  of  schoolchildren  to  pray  to 
their  kind  of  God  if  they  felt  like  it  and  flnd- 
jng  It  hard  to  understand  all  the  llntf>lcklng 
on  the  alternatives. 

"So  it  came  to  pass  that  wise  men  lined  up 
on  both  sides  of  the  Issue  began  mulling  over 
the  Idea  of  a  resolution  Instead  of  an  amend- 
ment as  a  sensible  way  out  ot  the  dilemma- 
God   willing." 

I  think  something  needs  to  be  done  to  pre- 
vent further  attempU  by  the  tiny  handful  of 
militant  atheists  to  impose  their  will  on  the 
vast  majOTlty  ot  us  who  worship  God— In 
differing  ways,  but  the  same  God. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  House  resolution  is 
the  practical  way  to  do  it  for  now.  It  is  a 
way  to  express  the  feelings  of  most  of  the 
people.  It  should  have  a  persuasive  effect 
on  the  thinking  and  future  rulings  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  has  leaned  over  back- 
ward too  far  In  order  to  "protect  the  rights" 
of  those  who  do  not  believe  in  God. 

This  has  unfortunately  created  a  divisive 
issue  which  I  am  sure  the  Justices  never 
meant  to  do.  They  are  not  irrellgloiis  men 
themselves,  but  their  error  rises  from  this 
Court's  majority  philosophy  of  putting  in- 
dividual rights  above  those  pf  society  in 
general. 

Ijet  those  who  don't  want  God  in  their 
llv«  try  to  evade  mm.  Clarifying  the  legal- 
ity of  voluntary  and  nonsectarlan  public 
prayer  merely  restores  the  rights  of  the  rest 
of  us — who  do  want  Ood  in  our  lives. 
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The  Democratic  Party 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  1.  WHITE,  JR. 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1964 
Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  Honorable  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  honored 
me  by  his  appearance  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  in  my  district.  Chairman  Aspin- 
all spoke  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  of 
the  enlightened  and  efTectlve  service 
which  it  has  provided  In  the  Interest  of 
all  of  the  people  of  our  Nation.  He  ex- 
pressed his  own  pride  in  being  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  Party  and  gave  his 
thoughts  as  to  what  it  means  to  be  a 
member  of  our  great  party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  address  was  enthusi- 
astically received  In  my  district  and  I 
have  had  many  requests  for  copies.  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
would  also  find  it  of  great  interest  and 
therefore  I  am  including  extracts  from 
Mr.  AspiNALL's  speech  In  the  Record  \^1th 
these  remarks: 


Extracts  From  the  Address  or  thk  Honor- 
able Watne  N.  Aspinaix,  or  Colorado,  Be- 
roRE  THE  Testimonial  Dinneb  roR  Con- 
gressman      CoMPTON       I.       WnrrE,       JR., 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  Mat  23.  1964 
I  am  glad  to  be  In  this  beautiful  part  of 
our  Natlpn  at  this  time.    I  am  glad  to  be  In 
toe  company  tonight  of  one  of  the  outstand- 
ina  sons  of  Idaho  serving  in  the  administra- 
tive branch  of  our  Federal  Government  today. 
Assistant    Secretary    of    Interior,    John    A. 
Carver     I  am  glad  to  be  meeting  with  friends, 
supporters,  and  neighbors  of  Hon.  Compton 
I.  WarrE.  To  put  it  quite  plainly.  I  am  Just 
very  glad  to  be  here. 

It  is  seldom  that  I  am  requested  to  go  out- 
side of  my  own  State  of  Colorado  to  make 
what  may  be  termed  a  "party"  talk,  but  may 
I  sav  that  when  I  am  invited  by  a  distin- 
guished son  of  a  very  dlstlngtiished  father, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  same  committee  on 
which  I  served  during  my  first  term  in  Con- 
gress—and when  the  invitation  comes  from 
a  most  able  and  effective  member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  I  now  chairman— I  Just  cannot 
say  no  even  if  I  wanted  to  do  so,  and  most 
certainly  I  would  not  want  to  say  no.  Partic- 
uhu-ly  am  I  glad  to  be  speaking  for  Mr.  WnrrE 
because  I  believe  that  It  is  in  the  interest  of 
this  particular  congressional  distrlct^-as  well 
as  the  State  and  Nation— to  continue  this 
new  colleague  of  mine  In  office. 

I  am  a  Democrat  by  choice.  I  honestly 
believe  that  by  far  the  greater  amount  of 
good,  honest,  and  efficient  public  service  has 
been  and  will  be  rendered  by  Demo- 
crats holding  public  office.  When  I  speak 
publicly,  I  call  attention  to  those  good  serv- 
ices and  I  speak  with  pride  of  those  Demo- 
crat^ so  honored  and  so  serving.  This  has 
been  a  practice  of  mine  throughout  the 
years.  Even  in  my  campaigning,  I  have 
never  referred  to  my  opponent  by  name,  and 
for  that  matter,  seldom  have  I  taken  note 
of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  opposition. 
It  is  too  late  to  change  now  even  if  I  wanted 

It   is   my   sincere   belief   that   Democrats 
should  spend  their  time  building  up  quali- 
fied Democrats  and  working  for  worthwhile 
issues.     I  think  that  there  is  altogether  too 
much  time  spent  in  criticizing  members  of 
the  other  party,  what  they  have  done  or  are 
doing    and  whether  or  not  members  of  the 
other  party   have  been  or  are  qualified  for 
the  positions  which  they  hold  or  to  which 
they  aspire.     It  has  always  been  my  thought 
that  if  we  Democrats  present  well  qualified 
candidates — candidates  who.  If  you   please, 
have    started    in   minor   positions  of   public 
service  and  worked  their  way  into  places  of 
greater  responsibility,  qualifying  themselves 
for  every  change  in  status  which  comes  their 
way — and  If,  at  the  same  time,  we  work  for 
those    programs    and    projects    which    serve 
the  people  generally  and  protect  the  Individ- 
ual  and   the  minority  as  the  programs  are 
being   formulated    and    executed,    then    the 
general  public  Itself  will  be  able  to  evaluate 
the  services  of  their  public  officeholders  and 
that  by  and  large  their  decisions  will  be  fair 
and   equitable   and   generally  In   support  of 
Democrats.  • 

Now,  inherent  to  what  I  have  said,  I  wish 
to  speak  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  two-party 
system  which  Is  as  necessary  to  our  form 
of  Government  in  my  opinion  as  the  air  is 
to  the  continuance  of  life  on  this  planet. 
Just  BO  long  as  we  have  a  vital  two-party 
system,  we  will  be  able  to  determine  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  which  is  primary 
to  the  effective  operation  of  a  representa- 
tive form  of  Government.  A  one-party  sys- 
tem is,  of  course,  necessarily  a  base  for  a 
dictatorship.  A  multiple  Bystem,  that  is 
more  than  two  parties,  all  too  often  pro- 
vides for  Government  by  coalition  which 
means  that  minorities  in  most  Instances  de- 
termine action  programs  for  the  people. 
Again   I   contend    that   the    welfare   of    our 


Government  depends  upon  a  virile  and  ef- 
fective two-party  system. 

It  is  not  my  responsibility  or  purpose  here 
this  evening  to  trace  the  development  of  the 
opposition  party.     I  leave  that  for  Its  own 
adherents  to  undertake.     I  am  Interested  to 
the  welfare  of  tiie  Democratic  Party.     I  am 
Interested  In  the  enlightened  leadership  of 
the  Democratic  Party.    I  am  interested  to  the 
intelligent  fellowership  as  weU  as  leada^hlp 
of  the  Democratic  Party      It  is  no*  because 
of  the  age  of  our  party  that  I  delight  In  my 
membership  in  It  although  It  happens  to  be 
the  oldest  of  all  political  patrUea  ever  formu- 
lated  to   our   Nation.      It  was   to   May,   1792, 
that  our  party  came  into  existence.     It  was 
conceived  In  adversity  and  It  was  brought 
forth  in  those  early  days  when  Its  memliers 
were    rediculed    and    criticized.      In   Its    first 
days,  it  was  more  or  less  of  an  opposition 
party,  an  antiparty,  but  If  I  totarpret  hU- 
tory  correctlv.   It  was  not  an  antiparty  be- 
cause of  personalities.     It  was  an  antiparty 
because  of   its    opposition   to   the  approach 
that   the   governing   party  had  to  many  of 
the  problems  of  that  early  day.     This  anti- 
party  developed  within  a  few  years  toto  the 
Democratic -Republican     Party,    and    a    few 
decades  later  into  the  Democratic  Party  as 
we  now  know  it.     It  is  because  of  the  en- 
lightened and  effective  service  to  the  toter- 
ests  of  the  people  generaUy  that  I  am  proud 
of   my   membership   in   and   my  service   for 
the  Democratic  Party. 

I  shall  mention  at  this  time  two  groups 
of  those  national  and  world  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  Party  who  served  the  Nation  and 
the  party  so  well.    Both  groups  are  composed 
of  the  names  of  four  individuals.     The  first 
group  is  composed  of  Jefferson,  Jackson,  An- 
drew Johnson,  and  Cleveland.    Each  of  these 
leaders   believed    to    the   popular   contrcri   erf 
government,  the  wide  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage, the  fullest  possible  degree  of  personal 
Uljerty  and  a  strict  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  would  preserve  the  rights  oi 
todlviduals  and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
government  as  close  to  the  people  as  possible. 
Each  leader  had  his  own  method  at  effectuat- 
tog  these  beliefs.     Each  of  these  leaders  was 
criticized   and   pilloried   by   the  people   who 
were  possessed  of  position  and  wealth.     Suf- 
fice It  to  say  that  under  each  one  of  ^*^ 
letulers  Just  named,  the  Natloai  progreaBed. 
It  reacted  to  the  necessary  change  to  spite 
of  those  who  would  have  held  it  to  the  sta- 
tus quo  or  sent  it  reeltog  backward. 

The  next  group  of  our  Democratic  Presi- 
dents and  leaders  includes  the  names  of  Wil- 
son. Roosevelt,  Truman,  and  Kermedy. 
Woodrow  Wilson  reaffirmed  the  Dwnocratic  • 
faith  to  the  rights  of  every  man.  It  was  he 
who  became  the  first  President  of  the  UiUted 
States  to  be  acclaimed  throughout  the  world 
as  a  world  leader.  His  expressten  of  Interest 
to  the  world  leaders,  in  the  todivldual  rights 
of  people,  made  him  the  philosophical  spokes- 
man for  peace  and  Justice,  and  it  was  his 
efforts  that  brought  fOTth  the  world  forum 
in  which  to  air  totemational  disputes. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  responding  to 
the  need  for  change  but  at  the  same  time  re- 
straining those  radical  elements  that  were 
seeking  far-reaching  structural  changes,  em- 
ployed startling  Innovations  to  preserve  the 
free  enterprise  system.  Besides  girtng  to  the 
Nation  the  confidence  that  it  needed  so 
badly,  he  enunciated  the  famous  "four  free- 
doms" as  basic  rights  for  all  men:  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  from 
want,  and  freedom  from  fetur.  Again,  he  in- 
stituted the  good  neighbor  poUcy  which 
Jotoed  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  it  had 
never  been  before.  Following  WUson*8  lead, 
he  gave  Impetus  to  a  world  organization  dedi- 
cated to  peace;  that  is,  the  United  Nations, 
which  is  so  mUunderstood  by  so  many  even 
today. 

It  Is  perhaps  too  early  as  yet  to  evaluate 
the  services  of  Harry  8.  Truman  and  John 
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F.  Kesinedy.  Baoh.  In  hia  own  way.  followed 
fearleMly.  and  «ffectlvelr  In  the  footsteps  ot 
taJc  Democratic  predeceasore  and  at  tlie  same 
*Ain»  oontrltmtad  to  tiie  perpetuation  ot  th» 
high  IdeaU  wtiich  have  always  motivated  the 
,  pec^e  ot  this  country  It  Is  not  my  intentlosi 
nor  my  desire  to  Ory  further  to  evaluate  these 
two  leaden  with  whom  I  have  been  so  closely 
associated.  But  I  can  advise  you.  my  fellow 
Democrats.  th*t  their  decisions  were  always 
In  the  Interest,  as  they  understood  the  prob- 
lems, of  the  security  of  our  Nation  and  Its 
people  and  of  the  fvirtherance  of  the  Inherent 
rights  of  the  Individual  citizens — equal  rights 
and  Justice  for  all. 

I  have  nanved  eight  of  our  presidential 
leaders.  I  have  divided  them  Into  two  groups 
of  four  eaoh.  Now  I  shall  name  the  first  of 
the  next  group.  We  were  forttinate  Indeed 
that  following  the  tragic  death  of  our  be- 
loved President  and  Party  leader.  John  F. 
Kennedy,  this  Nation  and  the  free  world  had 
reedy  and  able  a  man  of  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson's  experience — his  knowledge  of  gov- 
ernment, his  dedication  to  freedom  and  the 
private  enterprise  system,  hla  recognized 
leadership  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, and  the  people  oollectlvely — In  posi- 
tion to  head  the  ship  of  state  In  its  time  of 
distress.  Upon  his  shoulders  fell  the  greatest 
burden  with  the  greatest  number  of  prob- 
lems ever  placed  upon  any  man  In  such  a 
situation  during  the  history  of  mankind. 
He  was  trained  under  the  leadership  of  the 
matchless  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt;  he 
worked  closely  with  President  Truman;  and 
be  became  the  leader  oi  the  U  S  Senate  for 
Che  many  years  preceding  his  advancement 
to  the  Vice  Presidency.  It  Is  said  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  considered  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  as  his  second  father  He  picked  a 
good  one.  We  all  know  that  President  John- 
son was  picked  by  President  Kenendy  to  be 
his  running  mate.  President  Kennedy  picked 
a  good  Oine.  President  Johnson  showed  his 
loyalty  to  his  party  and  his  Nation  in  hl# 
wllllngneas  to  accept  the  designation  for  the 
Qince  of  Vice  President.  His  success  to  date 
with  the  problems  with  which  he  has  been 
confronted  has  been  most  outstanding.  His 
decisiveness,  his  willingness,  and  his  un- 
boundlng  energy  is  giving  new  life  to  this 
Nation.  I  predict  that  he  will  be  elected 
President  In  his  own  right  by  one  of  the 
great  majorities  of  all  time. 

And.  now  may  I  ask  you — what  has  It 
meant  and  what  does  It  nvean  to  be  a  Dem- 
ocrat or  to  be  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
Party? 

In  the  words  of  my  mo.^t  e.steemed  col- 
league from  South  Carolina.  Whxiam  Jen- 
nings Bryan  Dorn — whose  name  should 
bring  to  oxir  minds  the  only  party  to  which 
he  could  belong — I  bring  you  the  following: 
"The  Democratic  Party  Is  not  the  party 
of  the  right  or  the  left.  It  Is  the  party  of 
aH  people.  Even  our  dyn.imlc.  vibrant,  grow- 
ing Democratic  Party  cannot  move  forward 
If  It  U  In  the  ditch  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  road;  nor  can  It  move  forward  to  Its 
destmy  Lf  It  Is  In  the  ditch  on  the  rlRht-hand 
side  of  the  road.  We  can  and  we  shall  move 
forward  In  the  middle  of  the  road  with  the 
time-honored  principles  and  Ideals  around 
which  all  of  the  Democrats  In  our  great 
party  can  unite.  There  is  room  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road  for  liberal.^,  moderates,  con- 
servatives and  all  sincere,  hone.st  elements 
who  wish  to  move  forward  with  the  part  of 
the  future.  The  Democratic  Party  has  been 
and  is  today  the  party  of  the  people  We 
know  no  class,  creed,  nor  "border,  nor  breen. 
nor  birth.'  The  Ingredients  of  our  party,  as 
Kipling  said,  come  from  the  'ends  of  the 
earth.' 

"I  am  proud  of  the  great  tr.tdltlon.s  of  our 
Democratic  Party.  We  have  championed  the 
cause  of  the  underprlvlIeKed  and  carried  the 
banner  of  the  typical  American  We  appeal 
to  the  elderly,  yet  we  challenge  the  imagina- 
tion of  youth.     In  every  section  of  our  preat 


land — the  NMth.  the  Sooith,  the  East  and 
the  West — ^we  have  welcomed  conservatives, 
llbenU.  moderates;  and  out  of  this  melting 
pot  we  have  fashioned  our  oontrltratloii  to 
good  government  and  lefwlerahlp  In  these 
United  States.  Democrats  have  led  our  Na- 
tion on  the  road  to  higher  standards,  to  pros- 
perity, unprecedented  wages,  and  benefits 
for  those  who  labor  in  the  vineyard.  In 
time  of  war,  we  furnished  that  leadership 
and  courage  which  eliminated  forever  the 
ambitions  of  the  KaUer.  the  raving  Hitler, 
and  the  rampsiglng  Axis  warlords.  Yes,  we 
will  move  forward  with  this  modern,  dy- 
namic philosophy  of  the  Democratic  Party 
What  Is  this  philosophy?  What  have  we 
done?  What  are  our  plans  for  the  future? 
Upon  what  and  around  whom  can  we  unite?" 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  here  tonight  would 
agree  that  being  a  member  of  our  party  car- 
ries with  It  no  high  social  stattis.  It  Is  not 
necessarily  the  fashionable  thing  to  do  to 
belong  to  the  Democratic  Party.  Again,  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  us  would  agree  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  is  not  necessi^rlly  a  well-run, 
smooth-functioning  organization  taking  Its 
orders  from  above.  Time  and  time  again, 
throughout  the  years,  I  have  been  made 
aware  of  the  Iron  discipline  of  the  opposition 
party.  Democrats,  may  I  say,  and  I  speak 
affectionately  of  each  and  every  one  of  them, 
are  a  brawling  and  balky  group.  There  Is 
little  discipline.  As  a  rule,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tancy to  speak  our  minds  and  at  times  refuse 
to  follow  our  leadership.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  a  happy  situation  for  po.rty  discipline 
but  nevertlieless.  it  is  true  and  It  Is  only  our 
willingness  to  unite  In  the  final  momenU  of 
a  hard-fought  campaign  that  as  a  rule  we 
present  such  united  strength  to  assure  us  suc- 
cess. On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  fact  that 
we  are  made  up  of  people  who  are  not  only 
willing  but  are  allowed  to  state  their  own 
opinions  and  make  their  own  choices  known 
help>e  assure  us  the  confidence  of  the  voting 
public. 

I  doubt  if  there  Is  anyone  present  tonight 
who  would  care  to  assume  the  position  for 
arguing  that  a  niember  of  our  party  belongs 
because  of  the  opportunity  for  personal 
wealth.  We  do  have  wealthy  men,  and  we 
have  had  wealthy  men  as  our  national  lead- 
ers, but  It  Is  not  the  pyersonal  wealth  nor  the 
aspirations  for  wealth  that  builds  our  party. 
Neither  does  our  party  provide  a  sure  and 
easy  way  to  public  office.  Seldom.  If  ever,  do 
we  pick  candidates  because  of  status  or  posi- 
tion gained  in  some  other  activity  of  life. 
Usually  it  Is  the  member  of  the  party  who 
has  worked  from  the  grassroots  In  his  early 
party  service  that  Is  tapped  to  run  for  public 
oflQce.  Usually  It  Is  the  cxt^erlenced  public 
servant  of  our  party  who  received  the  re- 
quest to  run  for  higher  oflBce.  In  other 
words,  no  one  can  play  In  the  Democratic 
Party  and  be  successful  He  may  be  assured 
that  there  Ls  a  rough  road  if  he  desires  to  be 
honored  and  trusted  by  election  to  public 
office 

As  another  colleague  of  mine,  the  Honor- 
able C'HARX.ES  LoNGSTREET  Weltnee,  o,  new 
young  Member  from  the  Slate  of  Georgia — 
that  one  SUite  in  all  of  the  Union  that  hxis 
never  failed  to  vote  for  a  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency— remarked  In  a  recent 
address: 

"Are  all  Demociata  alike''  You  know  the 
answer  to  that.  Here  are  some  of  my  Demo- 
cratic coUeJigues  in  the  Hou.se — MatsunaQa, 
a  Japane.se-American;  Gonyai.es.  a  Mexican- 
American  All  of  the  NegTt>es  in  the  Con- 
gress are  Democrats.  Then  there  is  Pucin- 
SKI,  Lk.si.vski.  and  Kn't--tYNSKr.  There  is 
O'Hara.  O  BRtEN,  and  O  Neii.i.  There  Is 
Rosenthal,  Farb,stein,  and  Cki.lfh  There 
is  Smith,  Jones,  and  Brown  There  is  even 
Rains,  Rivers,  Floqo,  and  ForNXAiN  No,  It 
i.>  not  a  common  r.ice,  ni>r  creed,  nor  birth" 
With  the  exceptl<jn,  as  I  .'•tfited  In  the  be- 
ginning, that  DeinocraUs  invariably  stand  for 
the  rights  of  the  individual,  united  together 


In  national  strength,  it  is  most  difficult  to 
figure  a  clear,  concise,  and  oompelllng  poiit. 
leal  doctrine  running  throughout  the  history 
at  our  party. 

Congressman  Weltnhi  continued  when  he 
said:  "Just  what  kind  of  a  party  is  this. 
I'll  tell  you  what  kind — it's  a  great  party.  la 
this  century.  It  has  won  two  World  Wars,  and 
led  the  way  out  of  a  crushing  depression. 
It  has  fashioned  every  piece  of  legislation 
.since  1900.  It  has  made  the  United  States 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  globe,  and 
the  undisputed  leader  of  the  free  world.  It 
is  a  piarty  of  accomplishment,  and  of  success. 
"What,  then.  Is  its  appeal  to  you — to  me — 
to  the  millions  of  Democrats  in  America. 
The  answer  Is  very  simple.  The  answer  It 
Inunediately  at  hand.  The  Democratic  Party 
is  a  great  party  because  It  is  a  democratta 
party.  It's  democratic  because  its  concern 
Is  people.  It  has  room  enough  for  all — for 
all  shades  of  opinion — for  all  ethnic  and 
religious  groups — for  all  men  of  all  stations 
of  life.  Within  our  j>arty  is  a  place  for  every- 
one, and  something  of  vcdue  for  everyone." 

Now,  then,  to  another  question — when  do 
Democrats  win  and  when  do  Democrats  lose? 
It  Ls  axiomatic  Democrats  win  when  they 
have  the  confidence  of  the  electorate.  They 
have  the  confidence  of  the  electorate  when 
they  present  fiercely  and  mllitantly  those 
programs  which  serve  the  people  and  those 
candidates  who  are  willing  to  work  for  the 
people. 

And  yet  another  question:  why  is  it  that 
today  so  many  of  our  citizens  are  willing  to 
take  a  free  ride  and  not  give  their  member- 
ship to  either  of  the  great  parties?  To  thU 
question  I  shall  give  but  a  short  answer.  I 
honestly  think  tbAt  there  are  too  many  peo- 
ple in  this  Nation  of  ours  who,  because  of 
good  econooalc  conditions,  because  of  the 
lure  of  many  pleasures  that  are  available 
to  practically  all.  are  willing  to  take  a  free 
ride  and  are  willing  to  live,  without  giving 
anything  in  ret\im,  in  the  hoxise  after  It  is 
built  by  someone  else.  Yes.  even  when  it  U 
maintained  by  their  fellow  cltlaens.  In 
short,  they  are  willing  to  partake  of  the 
benefits  of  liberty'  and  freedom,  woo  by 
others,  and  which,  by  the  way.  must  be  ever 
defended  and  furthered.  They  are  wliimg 
to  let  the  other  fellow  do  the  hard  work 
while  they  look  for  the  easy  task  or  no  task 
at  all. 

The  success  of  a  representative  form  of 
government  has  always  depended  upon  all 
citizens  working  together — each  citizen  giv- 
ing unselfishly  of  the  talents  with  which 
nature  has  endowed  him  and  which  have 
been  developed  In  the  political,  social,  and 
religious  atmosphere  which  is  guaranteed  to 
him  by  his  own  government.  Only  so  long 
as  each  citizen  accepts  this  individual  re- 
sponsibility Is  his  government  secure.  It  la 
Indeed  a  tragedy  of  human  history  that  peo- 
ple can  unite  together  In  times  of  great 
physical  danger  to  themselves  and  to  their 
loved  ones,  but  that  they  are  unable  to  unite 
for  the  building  of  a  better  world  in  good 
and  peiiceful  times 

Finally,  what  then  is  our  challenge  as 
Democrats?  I  believe  that  from  what  I  have 
said.  It  must  be  eternal  vigilance  and  indus- 
try on  our  part  to  work,  first,  in  the  Interest 
of  our  fellow  citizens;  and.  second,  in  the 
Interest  of  our  party.  It  must  be  to  dedicate 
our.selves  to  the  idea  tliat  the  Interests  of  our 
fellow  citizens  and  the  Interest  of  our  party 
are  synonomous.  Personal  and  collective 
ambition  for  such  service  have  their  place, 
but  they  must  never  be  overriding.  If  they 
are.  we  lose  the  confidence  of  the  general 
electorate.  This  we  cannot  do  if  we  wish 
to  put  Into  being  our  ideas  and  our  pro- 
grams. Tills  we  cannot  do  if  we  wish  to 
taste  the  sweet  fruits  of  political  victory.  I 
see  for  no  segment  of  our  party,  or  for  no 
individual  of  our  party,  or  for  no  office- 
seeker  of  our  party,  an  easy  way  to  success. 


As  I  close,  I  pay  my  peraonal  tribute  to 
those  dedicated  men  and  women,  those  youth 
»nd  the  girls  and  boys  of  our  party  who  are 
nioU\'ated  by  their  loyalty  to  the  principles 
of  our  party  and  who  work  year  after  ye«.r  In 
order  to  see  that  our  programs  serving  the 
people  are  made  pweslble  and  that  ovir  can- 
didates receive  the  support  of  the  electorate 
go  that  such  officeholders  may  bring  Into 
existence  those  programs  serving  the  people 
generally. 

I  take  my  last  thought  from  the  speech  that 
was  never  given — words  that  received  no  life 
from  that  eloquent  voice  which  was  silenced 
so  quickly  and  ao  completely  by  the  dastard 
aiisassln  who  gave  only  of  himself  to  ruin  and 
d««troy  that  which  was  so  gocxl  In  his  fellow 
human  beings. 

TTieee  are  the  closing  words  of  the  speech 
tliat  was  pw-epAred  for  delivery  by  our  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  In  Austin.  Tex  , 
on  the  night  of  November  22,  1963: 

"And  our  duty  as  a  party  Is  not  to  otor 
party  alone,  but  to  the  Nation,  and.  Indeed. 
to  all  mankind.  Our  duty  Is  not  merely  the 
preeervation  of  political  power  but  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace  and  freedom. 

"So  let  \as  not  be  petty  when  our  cause  Is 
so  greet.  Let  us  not  quiirrel  amongst  our- 
selves when  the  Nation's  future  is  at  stake. 
Let  us  stand  together  with  renewed  confi- 
dence In  our  cause — united  in  o\ir  heritage 
of  the  past  and  our  hopes  for  the  future — 
and  determined  that  this  land  we  love  shall 
lewd  all  mankind  into  new  frontiers  of  peace 
and  abundance." 


The  whole  idea,  undisguised.  Is  to  kill  the 
bargain  that  a  discount  house  or  any  other 
retailer  may  offer  on  the  goods.  Discounts 
have  a  habit  of  ignoring  brand  names  and 
selling  on  price.  Thus,  the  public  gets  the 
goods,  all  the  quality.  If  any,  that's  in  them. 
It  pa>-8  about  as  much  as  the  goods  are 
worth.  But  it  doesn't  get  the  propaganda 
that's  supposed  to  make  customers  think 
fondly  of  brand  X,  or  whatever. 

That  this  Is  the  way  a  merchant  may  oper- 
ate. If  he  wishes.  In  a  free  economy,  feeems 
not  to  impress  many  men  In  public  life.  The 
Supreme  Court  Just  this  week  fell  for  Ohio's 
latest  version  of  the  fair  trade  fiction,  and 
simply  Ignored  the  question  of  whether  this 
Is  fair  to  the  consumer. 

Tomorrow  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee will  consider  the  wisdom  of  elevating  this 
fiction  to  national  policy.  We  trust  they 
will  look  at  the  facts,  and  put  fiction  in  Its 
prn;>er   place. 


Fiction  as  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    lOCBIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REIPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19. 1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  p>ermlsslon  granted,  I  insert  Into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  excellent  article  from  the  May  8,  1964, 
edition  of  the  E^renlng  Star  which  well 
points  out  the  evils  of  the  fair  trade  con- 
cept as  set  forth  In  the  iniquitous  quality 
stabilization  bill. 

This  editorial  gives  good,  legitimate 
reasons  why  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, which  will  tomorrow  consider  this 
legislation,  should  uphold  the  economic 
principles  that  are  the  basis  of  our  free 
enterprise  system  by  voting  against  this 
nefarious  bill: 

Fiction  as  Polict 

Some  of  the  most  Imaginative  fiction  ever 
written  is  In  the  argument  made  In  favor  of 
fair  trade. 

It's  a  fiction  that  Congress  has.  time  after 
time,  taken  to  be  reality.  So  it  will  be  no 
.surprise,  but  surely  a  disappointment.  If  this 
week  there  Is  a  new  try  on  Capitol  Hill  to 
make  fantasy  come  true. 

"Fair  trade"  Is  the  name  given  U)  the  prac- 
tice of  letting  a  manufacturer  decide  how 
much  the  pubUc  will  pay  for  his  goods  when 
they  appear  on  retaU  counters.  Thus,  long 
after  the  goods  have  left  the  factory,  the  fac- 
tory Is  still  fixing  the  price. 

The  fiction  in  favor  of  this  Is  that  the  man- 
ufacturer has  a  prc^>erty  right  in  the  brand 
on  his  products,  that  that  right  survives  the 
sale  by  him  of  the  product,  and  that  the  way 
to  protect  the  right  is  to  force  the  pubUc  to 
pay  a  higher  price  than  some  stores  want  to 
charge. 


Tito  and  the  "Enemies"  of  the  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


or    TT.I.TNOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8.  1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aSk 
leave  to  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
June  4  edition  of  the  Macedonian  Trib- 
une, reporting  on  recent  developments  in 
Communist -controlled  Yugoslavia. 

I  believe  it  is  especially  important  that 
we  in  the  United  States  rec<«nize  the 
dictatorial,  vicious  nature  of  the  Tito 
regime,  not  only  recognizing  its  external 
cooperation  with  international  commu- 
nism, but  its  internal  activities  suppress- 
ing the  desires  for  freedom  of  the  peoples 
of  Yugoslavia. 

The  article  follows : 

Tito  and  the  "Enemies"  of  the  People 

In  Yugoslavia,  as  Ln  all  countries  with 
Communist  regimes,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant official  holy  days  is  "The  Day  of  the 
People's  Mllltla."  This  is  deservely  bo.  With- 
out the  "People's  Mllltla"  these  regimes 
would  collapse  Immediately. 

This  year's  celebration  of  the  mllltla  In 
Yugoslavia  was  unusually  festive.  Tito  him- 
self honored  It  and  fxraised  Its  accomplish- 
ments and  publicly  confessed  "That  the  ene- 
mies of  the  people  continue  to  present  an 
Internal  and  external  danger  for  the  safety 
of  the  country." 

Commenting  on  the  celebration  and  Tito's 
talk,  this  is  what  the  Belgrade  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times  says  In  the  issue  of 
May  17,  1964: 

xrro  SAYS  enemies  or  nation  persist 

Belgrade,  Yugoslavoa,  May  16— President 
Tito  asserted  this  week  that  "there  are  still 
enemies"  Inside  and  outside  the  country  and 
he  warned  the  Internal  Security  Service  to 
t>e  on  guard. 

The  security  service  Includes  frontier 
guards,  penal  Institution  personnel,  village 
guards,  the  People's  Militia  (uniformed  po- 
lice), and  the  secret  police. 

Yugoslavia  call  the  secret  police  UDBA, 
the  Initials  standing  for  AdmlnlsUatlon  of 
Internal  Security,  even  though  that  agency 
has  long  been  absorbed  into  the  present  serv- 
ice, whose  initials  are  SUP. 

UDBA  Btlll  has  a  menacing  ring  to  most 
Yugoslavs. 


Even  though  the  Times  correspondent 
makes  a  vain  attempt  to  softpedal  the  ter- 
rible crimes  of  Tito's  Infamous  secret  police, 
the  UDBA.  he  could  hardly  whitewash  their 
bloody  hands  and  thus  admits  a  few  well- 
known    truths. 

The  Tltolsts.  and  all  who  echo  their  pro- 
nouncements, brand  as  "Fascist  terrorist  or- 
ganizations" the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Yugoslav  refugees  In  all  parts  of  the  globe 
who  have  banded  together  In  a  common 
struggle  against  the  Communist  tyranny  in 
Yugoslavia  and  want  to  establish  free  and 
Independent  states  in  their  homlands.  The 
refugees  vow  to  carry  on  relentlessly  this  fight 
against  the  unwanted  Imposters  and  tortur- 
ers of  their  peoples. 

TTiere  have  been  occasions  when  Tito  has 
tried  to  Impose  his  will  upon  foreign  govern- 
ments to  ban  the  activities  of  these  refugee 
groups,  only  to  be  met  by  rebuff  and  ridicule. 
Much  to  his  sorrow  the  hand  of  UDBA  cannot 
reach  out  to  suppress  the  spirit  of  freedom 
with  which  these  refugees  are  pcKsessed. 

The  correspondent  correctly  states  that  in- 
side Yugoslavia  there  are  those  who  actively 
opFKJse  tlie  Communlts  regime.  This,  in  fact. 
Is  an  underst.atement.  Actually  the  great- 
est majority  of  the  people  In  Yugoslavia  are 
opposed  to  Tito  and  hie  band  of  cutthroats. 
Without  the  UDBA,  whose  shadow  spreads 
in  every  part  of  the  unhappy  land,  Tito  and 
Yugoslavia  will  fall  down  like  a  tower  of 
cards.  But  sooner  or  later,  at  som^e  propitious 
moment  In  international  -events,  this  ho\ise 
of  cards  will  shake  from  Its  foundation  and 
decompose.  During  the  Hungarian  uprising 
In  1956  Tito  himself  openly  admitted  such 
fear  when  he  approved  that  Soviet  Rtissla  has 
sent  tanks  and  suppress  the  Hungarian  patri- 
otic revolt.  It  Is  evident  that  what  he  want- 
ed to  emphasize  then  was  his  readiness  to 
call  for  Russian  tanks.  If  need  be,  to  save  his 
socialism  If  the  enemlee  of  the  people  took 
up  arms  to  smash  his  bloody  regime. 


Address  by  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  at 
Georgetown  Visitation  Preparatory 
School 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8.  1964 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson — Lady 
Bird  to  those  of.  us  who  know  and  love 
her — is  one  of  the  truly  remarkable  wom- 
en of  our  time.  A  gracious  and  charm- 
ing First  Lady  of  the  Land,  she  is  also  an 
effective  and  astute  spokesman  for  the 
policies  and  ideals  of  her  husbands  ad- 
ministration. 

On  June  3.  she  addressed  the  grad- 
uating class  of  the  Georgetown  Visitation 
Preparatory  School.  A  touching  mo- 
ment in  the  ceremony  was  when  Mrs. 
Johnson  presented  a  diploma  to  Beth 
Jenkins,  the  daughter  of  her  husband's 
long-time  aid.  Walter  Jenkins.  She 
urged  the  class  of  1964  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  being  "women  doers."  Bring- 
ing more  talented  women  into  the  Ck)v- 
ernment  has  been  a  prime  objective  of 
the  Johnson  administration,  and  there  Is 
no  better  example  of  the  effectiveness  of 
this  than  the  First  Lady  herself.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  address  of  Mrs.  Johnson, 
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which  I  am  inserting  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rkcord  so  that  all  may  have  the 
benefit  of  her  fine  words: 
Remarks    bt     Mrs.     Lyndon     B.     Johnsok, 
Georgetown        Visitation        Prkparatoht 
School,  Washington,  DC,  Junk  3.  1964 
Your  Excellency.  SUter  Robea-ta.  students, 
and  parenta.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
be  here  at  this  historical  and  lovely  school 
which  was   founded   In   179S— 1   year   before 
the  city  of  Washington.     This  Is  a  most  im- 
portant day  In  your  lives. 

For  me  this  ceremony  has  an  added  dimen- 
sion—a sentimental  one.  The  President  and 
I  have  shared  the  Joys  and  strengths  of  long- 
time friendship  with  the  proud  parents  of 
Beth  Jenkins.  Today  is.  therefore,  a  very 
special  and  proud  day  for  us  too. 

And  to  you  parents  who  have  given  so 
much  In  devotion  and  sacrifice  to  send  your 
girls  here,  may  I  say  I  know  today  you  feel 
amply  rewarded  as  you  look  at  your  alert 
and  attractive  young  daughters. 

This  is  a  time  when  you  will  be  leaving 
these  familiar  surroundings  to  begin  your 
Uvea  as  educated  women.  Much  will  be  asked 
and  expected  of  you.  We  live  in  a  world  In 
which  change  and  challenge  have  become 
household  words.  You  must  be  courageous 
enough  to  understand  these  challenges  and 
wise  enough  to  meet  them  with  a  steady  and 
a  helping  hand. 

Many  years  ago,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
daughter,  who  attended  this  school  wrote 
a  study  of  Georgetown  Visitation  Convent 
which  she  called  "A  Story  of  Courage." 

Winston  ChurchUl  has  said  that  "Courage 
U  rightly  esteemed  the  first  of  human  qual- 
ities because  It  U  the  quality  which  guar- 
antees all  others."  It  is  the  quality  which 
Is  essential  If  one  is  to  be  guaranteed  a  life 
in  which  there  is  independence  of  mind  and 
spirit. 

Education  brings  learning,  but  It  Is  useless 
unless  It  also  brings  a  courageous  attitude 
toward  life. 

This  is  what  I  think  oomraencement  is  all 
about.  We  begin  to  think  out  our  role  In 
society;  we  begim  to  think  out  the  applica- 
tions of  lecunlng  and  skills  we  have  devel- 
oped.   This  takes  courage. 

As  graduates  of  Qeargetown  Visitation,  you 
have  the  best  of  two  worlds.  In  your  years 
hero  yooi  have  learned  to  appreciate  the 
values  of  tradition.  You  have  been  given  an 
unbreakable  link  with  other  generations  be- 
cause you  have  shared  with  them  a  cotnmom 
experience.  Vor  some  of  you  this  link  has 
been  as  personal  as  having  mothers,  grand- 
mothers, even  great -grandmothers,  attending 
VLaltatlon  before  you. 

To  their  delight  and  yours,  your  alma 
mater  Is  timeleas.  You  have  all.  each  In  her 
time,  enjoyed  the  sense  of  seciu-lty  that 
comes  with  changeless  values.  By  fostering 
■elf -discipline  and  cultivating  gentleness,  as 
well  as  by  providing  a  fine  education.  Visita- 
tion is  providing  you  with  qualities  greatly 
needed  in  today's  world. 

We  Americans  tend  to  think  of  ourselves 
as  a  very  young,  very  new  nation.  It  Is  sotne- 
Umee  difficult  for  us  to  realize  that  amon^ 
the  nations  of  the  world  we  have  the  oldest 
democratic  constitution  In  existence. 

Surely  the  experiences  of  your  years  here 
at  school  have  brought  you  very  close  to  our 
origins  as  a  nation.  Having  been  a  artudent 
here,  you  liave  gained  a  perspective  against 
whlcto  to  view  the  problems  of  our  tlmee.  It 
is  Important  that  we  look  at  our  world 
against  the  persjjectlve  of  history. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  look  backward  and 
think  only  erf  the  glories  of  our  tradltlon- 
rtch  past.  The  Inspiration  to  be  taken  from 
our  Pounding  Fathers — and  from  the  coura- 
geous founders  of  this  school — Is  that  tney 
bad  a  forward  looking  view.  They  could 
never  have  overootne  the  problems  they  faced 
IX  they  had  not  kept  their  eyes  on  the  future. 


Jefferson  said.  "Cherish  the  spirit  of  our 
people."  He  was  concerned  with  the  growth 
of  democracy.  The  Journey  of  your  life  Is 
still  the  unfinished  story  of  America's  growth. 
of  the  quest  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  Amerl- 
oan  dream. 

The  words  on  your  dlploni.is  are  the  slgti- 
posts  on  your  road  to  the  future.  Words  are 
wonderful,  magical  messengers.  The  words 
of  the  wise,  of  the  great,  of  the  prophet,  the 
poet,  and  the  phlloeop'her  have  become  yours. 
You  have  inherited  them  by  means  of  a  for- 
tunate legacy,  the  legacy  of  an  education. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them?  How 
can  you  use  them  to  defend  freedom?  How 
can  you  use  them  to  bring  an  end  to  i>ov- 
erty  and  prejudice?  How  can  you  use  them 
to  extend  understanding  between  nations? 

I  am  certain  each  one  of  you  will  have  a 
different  and  positive  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions. It  is  never  too  early  to  sUu-t  being 
a  part  of  your  community.  This  summer 
beckons  you.  Many  of  you  have^— like  my 
daughter.  Lucl— gotten  part-time  Jobs.  That 
is  an  Important  part  of  learning.  But  don't 
let  the  next  3  months  Just  waste  away.  You 
can  do  all  kinds  of  things.  You  can.  for  in- 
stance, go  down  to  the  Urban  Service  Corps 
where  Mrs.  Annette  Read  will  be  glad  to  sign 
you  up  as  a  reading  aid  for  children  or  as  a 
library  helper.  You  will  have  done  a  great 
deal  if  you  help  only  one  child  learn  how 
to  use  the  library  for.  do  you  reallzs — In  the 
District  of  Columbia — most  public  elemen- 
tary schools  are  without  libraries?  That 
means  that  many  youngsters  enter  Junlw 
high  school  needing  to  use  libraries  tor  their 
schoolwork.  but  they  never  had  any  experi- 
ence. This  is  a  simple  thing,  but  it  Lb  aa 
important  thing  and  it  would  be  etisy  for  you 
to  do.  Some  of  you  may  perhaps  lend  hand 
and  heart  to  the  Notre  Dame  Summer  Peace 
Corps. 

The  challenge  of  democracy  is  one  of  learn- 
ing about,  growth  toward,  and  realization  of 
those  goals  that  can  fulfill  the  American 
dream. 

I  believe  that  the  educated  woman  today 
has  a  role  to  play — of  courage  and  convic- 
tion— unparalleled  since  frontier  times. 
Then,  she  served  as  wife,  teacher,  physician, 
and  often  community  leader  in  her  settle- 
ment towti.  Today,  she  may  be  required  to 
play  much  the  same  role  in  one  of  the  far- 
off  battalions  of  the  Peace  Oorps.  Or,  she 
may  be  called  on  to  show  equal  courage  In 
tackling  a  wide  range  of  tasks  here  at  home. 
I  recently  came  to  know  at  close  hand  two 
such  women  and  their  work — Marie  Turner, 
superintendent  of  schools  for  Breathitt 
County  in  the  Cumberlands.  and  Kate  Tuch- 
man.  principal  of  Public, School  184  in  Har- 
lem. These  are  two  areas  where  teaching  can 
make  all  the  difference  in  the  caliber  of  the 
young  Americans  who  grow  up  there.  I 
would  strongly  recommend  for  your  own  con- 
sideration the  frontiers  these  dedicated  wom- 
en have  chosen  to  conquer. 

Woman  can  no  longer  afford  to  concern 
herself  only  with  the  hearth,  any  more  than 
man  can  offord  to  concern  himself  only  with 
his  Job. 

Too  often  success  is  treated  as  the  single 
most  important  goal,  the  ultimate  objective 
of  the  American  dream.  And  this  success  is 
constantly  measured  by  promotions,  rewards, 
affluence. 

Certainly  these  are  the  symbols  and  the 
trappings  of  success.  But  are  these  neces- 
sarily enduring  attributes?  Are  these  the 
lasting  satisfactions  that  make  life  worth- 
while? What  happens  when  the  ceremony 
is  over,  the  pageants  past,  and  the  triumph 
a  memory? 

Have  we  not  sometimes  substituted  the 
props  of  material  success  for  the  realities  ot 
timeless  values? 

Success  has  many  faces;  It  ne«d  not  b« 
circumscribed  by  a  title,  a  Job.  a  cause.  Suc- 
cess is  not  always  getting.    It  Is  more  often 


giving.  It  does  not  consist  of  what  we  do 
but  rather  In  what  we  are.  Success  Is  not 
always  an  accomplishment.  It  can  be  a  state 
of  mind.  The  quiet  dignity  of  a  home,  the 
relationship  of  the  Individuals  in  that  home. 
TTie  continuing  expression  of  an  Inquiring 
mind  can  mean  more  in  terms  of  Bucceas 
than  all  the  surface  symbols  of  status. 

This  world  beyond  Georgetown  Visitation, 
the  one  you  are  entering.  Is  a  wonderful 
world.  Never  before  have  young  women 
found  it  so  full  of  opportunity  to  achieve,  so 
full  of  challenge  to  be  creative.  In  every 
community  there  is  a  need  for  women  leaders, 
women  with  a  gift  of  understanding,  women 
with  vision,  women  with  confidence  In  them- 
selves, women  with  a  questing  mind  and  a 
quiet  heart. 

Less  than  50  years  ago,  a  consclentlou* 
graduate  of  Visitation  could  hope  to  do  little 
more  than  treat  the  symptoms  of  world  ills. 
You.  with  your  expanded  horizons  and  your 
wider  sense  of  participation,  can  strike  at  the 
root  causes.  Today  a  woman  with  the 
strength  to  take  on  problems  that  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  quick  and  easy  solutions 
can  build  the  success  that  comes  of  fulfill- 
ment, of  a  cause  won.  and  a  world  the  better 
for  It. 

You  are  no  longer  limited  to  giving  succor, 
to  stamping  out  suffering.  You  may  not  be 
expected  to  fill  Christmas  baskets  for  the 
needy,  but  to  serve  on  committees  to  create 
new  Job  opportunities.  You  will  not  only  be 
asked  to  open  your  liome  to  these  commit- 
tees, but  to  invite  the  visitor  from  Chile 
or  the  student  from  Kenya  to  share  your 
hearth  in  the  hope  of  extending  Int^-rna- 
tlnnal  understanding 

In  planning  your  further  course  of  study, 
I  hope  each  of  you  will  not  only  prepare  for 
a  satisfying  personal  life,  but  for  a  useful 
public  life  as  well.  Just  as  our  country  can 
no  longer  turn  Inward  and  concern  Itself 
with  Its  own  affairs,  no  Individual  can  turn 
Inward  and  concern  herself  only  with  her 
own  and  her  family's  lives.  The  world  has 
become  so  small  that  the  problems  of  Viet- 
nam and  Zanzibar  come  to  our  breakfast 
tables.  The  standard  of  living  In  remote 
parts  of  the  world  can  vitally  affect  our  own 
prosperity.  Just  so,  our  progress  and  our 
cultural  enrichment  must  be  shared  with 
others  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  globe. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  thing  more. 

All  people  have  dreams:  dreams  and 
images  ot  the  person  they  would  like  to  be 
and  the  world  they  would  like  to  live  in. 
High  school  graduates  like  yourselves  usually 
believe  their  dreams  can  become  realities, 
college  seniors  usually  lab«l  the  same  dreams 
as  daydreams  too  farfetched  to  be  realized 

But,  In  an  age  when  so  much  is  possible, 
I  hope  you  will  hold  on  to  your  dreams — 
examine  them  In  the  light  of  reality— and 
work  to  make  them  come  true  Many  of 
them  will. 


CAB  Weiirbs  Problem*  of  Combination 
and  All-Cargo  Airlines 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

aw    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  t,  1964 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
SpeaJcer,  the  June  1, 1964.  edition  of  Bar- 
ron's National  Business  and  Pln&nclal 
Weekly  carried  an  excellent  editorial.  I 
believe,  dealing  with  the  controversy 
which  la  currently  raging  between  the 
combination  and  the  all-cargo  airlines. 


My  Intent  in  furnishing  the  editorial 
enUtled  "Point  of  No  Return,"  by  Shir- 
ley Schelbla.  for  the  Record.  Is  to  pro- 
Ylde  for  thoee  who  are  interested  in  this 
controversy  an  unbiased  presentation  of 
the  facts  so  that  they  might  better  arrive 
at  a  Just  and  reasonable  conclusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  Include  in  the  Appendix  this 
editorial: 

Point  or  No  Rrru«N— Aii-CAaoo  Airlines 
Pack  Somb  Hard  Dxcisions 
(By  Shirley  Schelbla) 
"It  Is  also  within  the  realm  of  possibility 
that  scheduled  air  cargo  service  by  an  In- 
dependent carrier  may  not  prove  to  be  eco- 
nomically feasible.  This,  however.  Is  some- 
thing that  can  be  determined  only  by  actual 
experience.  Since  the  service  will  not  be 
BUbBldiwsd.  it  becomes  a  matter  for  the  new 
carrier  and  its  shareholderB  to  determine 
whether,  as  a  matter  of  buslneas  Judgment.  It 
desires  to  venture  its  capital  in  this  enter- 
prise. All  ot  the  applicants  are  fully  aware 
of  the  attendant  risks,  and  all  are  actively 
seeking  the  opportunity  to  prove  the  eco- 
nomic feaslbUlty  of  tills  venture"  (1954  de- 
cision of  the  CAB  certifying  Seaboard  as  a 
transatlantic  cargo  carrier) . 

Washinotow.— The  Pentagon  Is  impa- 
tiently trying  to  push  its  15-year-old  fledg- 
llBg,  the  all-cargo  airlines  Industry,  out  of 
the  nest.  Pour  all-cargo  lines— Plying  Tiger, 
Slick  Airways.  Airlift  International  (formerly 
Riddle)  and  Seaboard  World  Airlines— were 
franchlsed  by  the  Government,  starting  In 
1949,  In  an  attempt  to  develop  an  airfreight 
service  which  would  be  Independent  of  the 
regular  passenger  carriers.  While  the  ton- 
nage of  freight  shipped  by  air  has  increased 
ninefold  In  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  the 
all-cargo  lines  have  fared  poorly;  they  sur- 
vive only  because  of  the  revenues  they  re- 
ceive from  the  Defense  Department  for 
carrying  mlUtary  freight. 

KMD   or   THX   SCNT 

Now  they  have  been  put  on  noUce  that 
they  must  no  longer  depend  on  that  source 
of  income.  Last  March,  In  letting  contracts 
for  its  Military  Air  Transport  Service 
(MATS) ,  the  Department  announced  that  its 
goal  Is  "eventually  to  use  air  carriers  •  •  • 
which  have  an  appropriate  balance  between 
civil  and  military  business."  A  high  Pen- 
tagon official,  elaborating  on  that  statement, 
told  BarroD's:  "If  they  have  to  depend  on 
us  maybe  they  Rhould  go  out  of  business. 
It  would  be  cheaper  for  the  military  services 
to  do  their  own  transport  work  than  to  keep 
the  all-cargo  lines  llylng."  He  indicated  that 
the  lines  will  be  given  only  "a  couple  of 
yean  more-  In  which  to  build  up  their  oom- 
merclal  volume  to  at  least  «0  percent  of  their 
total  business. 

The  Pentagon  Is  also  eyeing  dubiously  the 
relaUvely  slow  prop  Jets  which  the  all-cargo 
lines  are  still  using,  although  the  passenger 
airlines  have  gone  to  fan  Jets  for  their  cargo 
services.  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  has  aaked  his  staff  to  determine 
whether  it  would  be  more  economical  for 
MATS  to  ship  everything  by  pure  Jet.  An 
affirmative  decision  would  be  disastrous  for 
the  all -cargo  lines,  which  do  not  have  the 
financial   resources   to  shift   quickly   to  the 

faster  aircraft.  .    ,  ,„ 

The  military's  hard-boiled  attitude  Is  forc- 
ing the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  face  Its 
moment  of  truth.  Most  CAB  members  feel 
responsible  for  having  created  the  all-cargo 
industry  in  the  flrst  place,  by  granting 
charters  to  the  tour  companies,  and  they 
would  like  to  find  eome  way  to  help  It  sur- 
vive Several  plans  are  under  consideration. 
One  U  to  extend  their  charters  to  allow  the 
all -cargo  firms  to  fly  anywhere  they  can  find 
a  market  for  their  services.  Another  would 
give  them  a  larger  share  of  the  business  of 


carrying  mall.  A  third  would,  to  effect,  give 
them  the  exclusive  right  to  <^)erate  air 
freighters;  the  passenger  lines  wotild  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  only  what  freight  they  could 
tt,^.^  Into  the  l>elUee  of  their  regularly  sched- 
uled passenger  flights. 

The  flrst  proposal.  In  the  opinion  of  CAB 
Chairman  Alan  S.  Boyd.  wovUd  make  for  a 
much  more  eftdent  airfreight  service  for  the 
NaUon.  Under  a  rule  now  pending  before 
the  Board,  freight  movement  no  longer 
would  be  chiefly  along  the  passenger  routes 
of  the  trunklines.  The  all-cargo  companies 
would  have  unlimited  authority  to  fly  any- 
where they  pleased  In  search  of  business — 
for  instance,  to  isolated  industrial  plants. 

I»LAN    FOR    PROSPHUTT 

Mr  Boyd  believes  such  an  arrangement 
would  enable  the  all-cargo  carriers  to  de- 
velop additional  freight  business  and  improve 
the  utilization  of  their  planes.  As  utiliza- 
tion rose  costs  and  freight  rates  would  come 
down  causing  more  shippers  to  switch  to 
airfreight  With  that  competitive  edge,  the 
all-cargo  lines  would  theoretically  prosper 
and  also  do  the  Job  for  which  they  were 
created— developing  the  airfreight  market. 

The  second  part  of  the  CAB's  formula  for 
aiding  the  all-cargo  lines  is  to  give  them  the 
excliislve  right  to  offer  the  Post  Offlce  De- 
partment bulk  rates  for  carrying  the  mall. 
Such  an  arrangement,  they  contend,  would 
yield  the  Government  slgniflcant  economies. 
In  what  It  calU  "an  attempt  to  embarrass 
the  Post  omce  Department  Into  accepting 
our  proposition,"  Plying  Tiger  has  been  run- 
ning newspaper  ads  pointing  out  that  Its 
rate  for  flying  6  tons  of  highly  perishable 
lobsters  from  Boston  to  Los  Angles  is  ]|1,700. 
whereas  the  Government  pays  the  combina- 
tion carriers  (lines  which  carry  both  passen- 
gers and  freight)  •4.200  to  deliver  the  same 
quanUty  of  alrmaU  by  the  same  route. 

The  Postmaster  General  sees  little  merit 
in  the  argument.  A  ^x>kesman  for  the  De- 
partment points  out  that  seldom,  if  ever,  does 
the  Boston  Post  Office  have  6  tons  of  airmail 
going  to  Los  Angeles  in  one  shipment.  "We 
are  not  going  to  pay  a  bulk  rate  for  space 
we  dont  use ."  he  says.  Another  omclal  adds : 
"If  we  followed  the  suggesUons  of  the  all- 
cargo  carriers  and  gave  them  bulk  mall,  the 
oomblnaUon  carriers  would  have  to  charge 
more  because  they  would  be  carrying  a 
smaller  volume." 

Par  from  acting  to  help  the  all-cargo  car- 
riers, the  Post  Office  Department  U  demand- 
ing lower  rates  for  the  transportation  of  maU 
to  oversea  destinations.  ClUng  the  greater 
efficiency  of  Jets,  which  the  comblnaUon 
carriers  are  now  using  extensively  on  such 
runs,  the  Department  last  month  petitioned 
the  CAB  for  a  reduction  of  about  60  percent 
in  the  rates  it  pays  for  transoceanic  hauling. 
Seaboard,  the  only  all-cargo  line  operating 
internationally,  has  asked  the  CAB  to  ex- 
empt military  ordinary  maU  (MOM)  from 
any  reduction. 

"Most  of  the  mall  currently  carried  by 
Seaboard  is  MOM."  the  line  told  the  CAB, 
•and  this  traffic  has  t>een  allocated  to  air- 
freighter aircraft  In  cwder  to  develop  and 
sustain  airfreighter  service.  Por  this  reason 
it  is  vital  to  hold  its  rate  as  close  as  possible 
to  Its  current  level." 

TTie  most  controversial  proposal  for  aiding 
the  all -cargo  lines — and  the  one  which  has 
the  passenger  lines  up  in  arms  against 
them — Is  that  they  alone  be  permitted  to 
operate  airfreighters.  The  Idea  was  put  forth 
last  fall  In  a  white  paper  which  SUck.  Flying 
Tiger,  and  Airlift  presented  to  the  CAB. 
They  urged  that  the  Board  torce  the  passen- 
ger lines  to  stick  to  their  own  end  of  the 
business,  carrying  only  the  freight  they  could 
cram  Into  the  bellies  of  their  paseenger 
planes.  Normally,  about  16,000  pounds  of 
cargo  can  be  packed  Into  the  holds  of  a  big 
passenger  Jet,  as  compared  with  the  90,000- 
pound  capacity  of  an  all-cargo  Jet. 


I.EAVR   A  CLXAa  n^UDT 

The  CAB  balked  at  any  auch  drastic  step. 
In  January,  however,  it  came  up  with  its  own 
suggestion — ^that  the  combination  carriers 
voluntarily  go  out  of  the  freighter  business 
leaving  the  field  clear  for  the  all-cargo  lines. 
Specifically,  the  Board  proposed  a  regula- 
tion which  would  allow  the  paseenger  lines 
to  make  blocked-space  agreements  with  the 
all-cargo  carriers.  They  would  continue  to 
liandle  beUy  freight  as  usual;  for  larger  ship- 
ments, however,  they  would  l>e  aUowed  to  buy 
blocks  of  space  In  freighters  from  the  aU- 
cargo  lines.  The  latter  thus  would  become 
■wholeealers  of  cargo  space  to  the  passenger 
Unes,  besides  remaining  free  to  sell  their 
services  to  the  general  public. 

CAB  Chairman  Boyd  t>elieves  that  the 
passenger  lines  wiU  go  along  with  this  ar- 
rangement If  they  are  subjected  to  a  UtUe 
moral  suasion.  He  says:  "I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  blocked-space  arrangements  will 
work  out  for  the  good  of  the  combination 
carriers  if  they  can  Just  be  made  to  see  it. 
They  are  making  money  on  their  belly 
freight,  but  not  on  their  freighter  operations. 
They  should  be  happy  to  turn  over  a  losing 
business  to  the  all -cargo  carriers."' 

To  convince  the  passenger  lines  that  their 
self-interest  lies  in  abandoning  freighter  op- 
erations to  the  all -cargo  carriers,  Mr.  Boyd 
plans  to  carry  moral  suasion  to  extremes. 
He  proposes  that  they  be  required,  in  the  apv- 
erating  statements  which  they  file  each  year 
with  the  agency,  to  show  a  Iweakdown  cm  tbe 
costs  at  their  freighter  operatlooa.  At  jwes- 
ent.  they  file  only  overall  cargo-carrying 
costs,  without  distinguishing  between  belly- 
freight  and  aU -cargo  flight*. 

The  new  method  of  cost  aooountlng.  Mr. 
Boyd  asserts,  would  persuade  tlie  airlines 
that,  In  reality,  they  are  subeldl^ng  their 
all-cargo  fllghU  at  tiie  expense  of  their  pas- 
senger income.  If  they  plugged  the  drain, 
he  Insists,  net  earnings  would  climb .^Once 
one  or  two  of  the  smaller  lines  agree  to 
blocked -space  arrangements,  he  thinks  the 
entire  industry  will  perceive  the  advantages 
of  the  system  and  willingly  convert  to  It. 

Chairman  Boyd  also  holds  out  a  carrot  to 
the  passenger  lines.  If  their  earnings  did  In 
fact  rise  after  eliminating  wliat  he  mft.1n tains 
are  improfltable  freighter  operations,  he  Bays 
the  CAB  would  not  Insist  on  lower  paseenger 
fares.  He  points  out  that  tiie  lines  are  now 
earning  only  a  Uttle  over  0.7  percent  on  In- 
vested capital  Instead  of  the  10J5  percent 
which  the  CAB  has  said  it  considers  desira- 
ble. 

ncHT  TO  riNISH 

Chairman  Boyd  says  that.  If  moral  suasion 
falls,  the  agency  might  seek  legislation  to 
compel  the  passenger  lines  to  give  up  their 
freighter  operations.  ThU  Is  exactly  what 
the  airlines  fear,  and  they  are  prepared  to 
flght  the  CAB  aU  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court  if  necessary. 

The  combination  lines  argue  that  it  Is 
they,  not  the  all-cargo  companies,  who  are 
developing  the  airfreight  market.  They 
carry  85  percent  of  all  scheduled  domestic 
cargo.  They  also  serve  35  all-cargo  points, 
against  only  19  for  the  all-cargo  lines. 

According  to  United  Air  Lines,  the  com- 
binations flew  some  420  mllUon  scheduled 
freight  ton-miles  In  1958.  the  all-cargo  lines 
only  91.6  million.  Por  the  year  ended  last 
October  31.  the  latter  flgure  had  risen  only 
15  percent,  to  105.8  million,  while  the  cargo 
business  of  the  passenger  airlines  was  up  21 
percent,  to  610  million  ton-miles. 

The  combination  carriers  also  point  out 
that  they  have  been  much  faster  crfT  the 
mark  in  converting  to  Jetplanee  than  have 
the  aU-cargo  lines.  Airlift  has  one  DC-gF. 
which  It  leases  to  AUtalia  for  two  flights 
weekly,  and  U  to  take  deUvfcry  of  another 
In  June.  Seaboard  also  has  one  DC-8F  In 
service.  Otherwise,  the  cargo  Unes  have  no 
pure   Jets,     "niey  have  Invested  about  »70 
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million  in  Canadalr's  C7lr-44  propjeta.  whlcti 
have  a  maximum  apeed  of  340  mllee  per 
h.OMi,  agalQBt  ttie  600  to  630  mllet  per  hour 
attalned  by  ptire  Jeta  used  in  cargo  work. 
Moreover,  tlie  CL-44'8  are  vieed  primarily  for 
transporting  military  goods  and  for  charter 
work,  rarely  for  oommerclal  freight. 

To  be  sure,  both  Slick  and  Plying  Tiger 
have  signed  oontracta  for  the  purchaae  of 
Lockheed  O-141's.  with  detlverlee  to  start  In 
late  1967.  SUck  haa  ordered  four;  Flying 
Tiger,  eight.  The  contraota.  however,  are 
conditional;  they  take  effect  only  if  Lock- 
heed agrees  to  lengthen  the  planes  by  some 
28  feet,  to  enaWe  them  to  carry  larger  pay- 
loada.  Lockheed  says  It  will  do  so  only  if 
It  receives  orders  for  76  or  100  such  craft. 
Therefore,  unless  the  Pentagon  agrees  to  buy 
the  longer  versions.  It  apjjears  doubtful  that 
the  craft  will  ever  be  delivered. 

PARADE  TO  JCTS 

By  contraat.  the  passenger  Unee  are  well 
launched  Into  the  Jet  age  for  their  cargo 
services.  Pan  American  began  the  parade  to 
Jeta  a  year  ago  when  it  placed  three  Boeing 
797  Sao-O's  in  service.  Now  the  company 
baa  11  all-cargo  Jeta  in  the  air.  with  2  nK>re 
on  order.  It  haa  Invested  %\10  mUUon  in 
the  fleet,  and  U  building  automated  freight 
terminala  in  New  York  and  other  major 
cargo  ports  at  an  estimated  cost  of  tlO  mll- 
Uon. 

Among  th«  other  major  combination 
carriers.  Trana  World  Airlines  haa  invested 
over  »40  million  in  five  320-C's  and  in 
terminal  facilities.  American  haa  spent  $40 
million  and  boasts  four  320-C"8.  United 
currently  La  putting  $2fl  million  Into  ter- 
minala and  three  E>ougla«  DC8F  Jet  freight- 
ers, two  at  which  are  to  be  in  operation  thla 
year.  Other  lines  have  a  total  of  15  Jet 
freighters  delivered  or  on  order. 
D^MTK  ovxa  PKorrrs 

Whether  the  combination  carriers  are 
earning  a  profit  on  their  freighter  operations 
Is  a  subject  of  some  debate.  Says  CA^ 
Chalrmaji  Boyd:  "Nobody  Is  making  money 
on  commercial  all-cargo  operations.  The 
Big  Foiir  ( oombinatlon  carriers)  lost  more 
th&n  920  million  in  all-cargo  operations  dur- 
ing the  year  ended  September  30 — a  loss 
emanaUng  from  revenues  of  $41  million." 
However,  the  Big  Four  (Pan  Am,  American. 
United,  and  TWA)  contend  that  It  Is  unfair 
to  draw  such  a  conclusion  from  last  year's 
operating  statements,  sinee  most  of  them 
did  not  start  receiving  their  Jet  freighters 
UT-tU  early  this  year.  Currently,  they  say 
all-cargo  operations  are  yielding  a  good 
profit. 

Indeed,  Pan  Am.  which  was  the  first  to  fly 
Jet  freighters,  claims  an  operating  pn-oflt  of 
$2.9  million  for  the  last  half  of  1963  on  its 
all-cargo  Jet  servlee,  despite  a  load  factor  of 
only  32.0  percent.  Marlon  Sadler,  president 
of  American  Airlines,  says  Its  Jet  freighters 
have  returned  a  profit  on  every  mile  flown. 
HJe  adds:  "American  and  other  Jet  freighter 
operators  probably  cotild  reduce  rates  at  the 
present  time  because  the  new  equipment  Is 
so  efltclent.  However,  In  the  existing  climate 
of  public  opinion,  such  a  reduction  might 
be  misunderstood  as  a  rate  war  aimed  at  the 
so-called  cargo  lines." 

The  aU-cargo  lines  dispute  the  accounting 
of  the  passenger  lines,  contending  that  they 
are  Juggling  the  figures  to  make  their 
freighter  operations  look  profitable.  It  la 
simply  Impossible,  even  with  Jet  economies, 
to  show  a  profit  with  a  39 .2 -percent  loctd 
factor,  they  say  to  do  so.  Pan  Am  must  be 
shifting  profitable  cargoes  from  the  bellies  of 
passenger  planes  to  the  freighters.  It  Is  true 
that  the  oom.binatlon  carriers  do  not  give 
breakdowns  on  their  operations  which  would 
permit  outside  observers  to  Judge  whether 
their  cargo  c^>eratlons  are  truly  profitable. 

AWASH  IN  RXD  INK 

What  la  obvious  U  that  the  comi>inaUon 
oarrlers  are  making  a  go  of  their  coounarctal 


buatneoB  and  the  all-oargo  lines  are  not.  Of 
total  revenues  at  $116  mUUon  for  tlie  year 
ended  last  Jun«  80.  tiie  aU-oargo  lines  de- 
rived $84  mMUnn  from  titie  Pentagon.  Kven 
wltb  Buoti  BMlBtwnoB,  tbetr  repctts  to  stook- 
holden  oontalned  more  red  ink  than  black. 
SUck.  for  one.  Is  diversifying  Into  other  lines 
of  business.  Mr.  Boyd  oonoedes  that,  aa 
thin^  stand,  the  all-oargo  lines  will  be  un- 
able to  hold  out  for  more  than  another  2 
or  3  years. 

By  contrast,  the  oombinatlon  carriers  are 
uniformly  optlmistlo  about  their  car^o  o?>- 
eratlons.  Botli  American  and  TWA  forecast 
a  20-percent  Increase  in  freight  slilpments 
this  year.  United  expects  a  16- percent  gain. 
Pan  Am  thinks  Ita  transatlantic  cargo  bill- 
ings will  rise  28  percent. 

The  oombinatlon  carriers  Insist  that  the 
Government  should  not  take  business  away 
from  oompanles  which  are  doing  well  and 
give  it  to  firms  which  are  falling.  While  the 
CAB  has  taken  no  final  action  on  the  pro- 
poeals  of  the  all-cargo  lines,  the  passenger 
llnee  say  they  have  already  encountered  dis- 
criminatory treatment.  While  the  Board  has 
reifuaed  tn  permit  blocked -space  agreements 
between  TWA  and  Air  France,  and  between 
Pan  Am  and  Japaji  Airllnee.  It  has  approved 
such  agreements  for  Seaboard  with  British 
Overseas  Airways.  Lufthansa,  and  Swissair. 

Two  members  at  the  CAB.  Chan  Gxjmey 
and  Whitney  Qlllllland,  think  the  policy, 
on  blocked  spaoe  needs  reexamination.  Di 
Joint  dissenting  opinions  in  the  Pan  Am  and 
TWA  cases,  they  urged  that  the  Board  "re- 
view the  policy  questions  involved  In  all 
similar  agreements  which  the  Board  haa  ap- 
proved." 

Looking  over  the  shoulder  of  the  CAB  In 
the  whole  controversy  Is  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Oonunlttee.  It  says:  "The  area  at  air 
transportation  offering  the  most  dynamic 
growth  potential  is  that  of  alroargo.  Its 
markert,  while  now  showing  healthy  annual 
increases,  should  expand  spectacularly  by  the 
end  of  the  decade,  and  rewards  for  air  car- 
riers pmrtldpcktlng  in  the  field  oould  pTove 
exceptional.  •  •  •  Changes  as  proposed  by 
some,  if  effected,  oould  materially  alter  to- 
day's regrulatory  (rtiiloeophy  with  consider- 
able advantage  to  some  can-lers  and  detri- 
ment to  others.  Any  regulatory  changes  in 
a  fleld  which  offers  such  promise  and  high 
reward  must  be  effected  only  after  the  most 
thorough.  Judicial,  and  Indeed  prophetic 
study. - 
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or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNCSSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8.  1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  during  his 
first  6  months  In  office,  as  viewed  by  the 
Nation's  press.  Is  told  In  the  June  1  Issue 
of  the  Democrat,  official  publication  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
An  accc«ni>anylng  article  tells  the  story 
of  his  gracious  wife,  our  new  First  Lady, 
as  reflected  In  press  comments  over  this 
same  period. 

Both  articles  are  concise  condensations 
of  historical  highlights  of  a  momentous 
half  year  during  which  a  great  President 
atid  a  gracious  First  Lady  have  firmly 
established  their  place  in  the  esteem  and 
affections  of  our  people. 

These  articles  follow: 


(From  the  Democrat,  June  1,  1064] 

First  6  Months  or  L.B.J.:  Pxofi.k'b 

PRxsmnrr  Sctb  His  Coussk 

"Lyndon  B.  Johnson  haa  proclaimed  him- 
self 'President  ot  the  people'  and  haa  set  out 
upon  a  course  designed  to  prove  It." 

So  said  the  New  York  Times  last  week  1q  «a 
analysis  of  the  President's  first  6  months  la 
office.  ^ 

The  Nation's  press  responded  to  the  half, 
year  anniversary  of  the  Johnson  adnUnlstra- 
tion  by  reflecting  on  the  sweep  of  eveoti 
since  that  unforgettable  day  last  November 
and  Issuing  a  kind  of  preliminary  report  card 
on  the  new  President,  his  programs  and  pol- 
icies. 

The  following  la  a  sample  of  opinion  aa  It 
appeaired  In  newspapers  and  magazines  acrcas 
the  country. 

THX    PRfSIDENT'S    PERSONALrTT    AND    IMAGE 

Sterling   F.   Oreen.    Associated   Press: 

"In  the  half  yecu-  since  he  gained  the  White 
House  by  tragic  inheritance.  Lyndon  John- 
son has  swept  across  the  political  scene  with 
the  impact  and  velocity  of  a  Texas  twister. 
*  *  *  A  Johnson  Image  haa  been  etched  oa 
the  public  mind  and  a  Johnson  record  al- 
ready has  been  written  fCK-  the  voters  to 
ratify  or  reject." 

Newsweek  magazine: 

"By  his  own  measure  President  Joimson 
Judged  himself  largely  successful  In  his  first 
task — 'to  unite  and  heal  the  fhu^urea  in  thla 
land  by  Improving  communication  between 
business  and  labor,  whites  and  Negroes.  North 
and  South.' 

"By  any  gage,  Lyndon  Johnson  has  imposed 
his  personality  and  character  upon  the  Pres- 
idency quickly — and  thoroughly.  "He  haa 
already  left  a  strong  mark  on  the  country 
and  Washington.' 

Merrlman  Smith,  United  Press  Interna- 
tional: 

"President  Johnson  in  6  montha  haa 
emerged  as  a  powerful  national  leader  and 
colorful  personality  in  hla  own  right.  •  •  • 
Gradually,  the  coiintry  began  to  know  John- 
son as  a  driving,  almost  hyperactive  but  In- 
credibly human  person.  •  •  •  Nearlng  age 
56.  he  seems  utterly  consiuned  by  what  he 
Is  doing." 

The  Washington  Post: 

"He's  been  the  bounclest  President  since 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  more  willing  to  stick 
his  neck  out  than  any  President  since  Harry 
Triunan." 

Tom  Wicker,  New  York  Times: 

"In  6  hectic  months  Mr.  Johnson  has  not 
only  compiled  a  strong  record  In  office  but 
also  has  stamped  hla  colorful  and  vlgM-ous 
personality  upon  hla  office,  upon  Washing- 
ton, and  upon  national  p>olltios." 

"Hla  approach  to  hla  ofllce  growtha  from 
the  conviction  that  he  haa  beltl  throughout 
bis  three  decades  in  Washington — that  the 
road  to  national  progress  ('the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number'  to  quote  a  favorite 
Johnson  phrase)  lies  In  a  substantial  unity 
of  the  Interest  groups,  geographic  sections, 
economic  classes,  and  social  levels  of  the 
Nation." 

THE     PRESIDENT'S     LEADERSHIP     AND     PROGRAMS 

New  York  World -Telegram:  "It  speaks 
much  of  the  present  White  House  occupant 
that  the  Issues  of  the  election  will  be  built 
not  around  what  President  Kennedy  did  In 
his  3  years,  but  around  what  President  John- 
son has  done  In  his  few  months  In  charge." 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer: 

"(Under  President  Johnson]  all  Ameri- 
cans, one  gathered,  could  be  klnfolk  and 
"klssln'  cousins." 

"And  if  they  were  united  In  trust  and  un- 
derstanding •  •  •  they  could  make  America 
truly  the  land  of  equality,  opportunity,  and 
boundless  prosperity. 

"The  new  President  made  It  clear  he  meant 
to  provide,  God  wUllng.  the  unifying  moral 
leadership  that  would  make  the  dream  corns 
true." 


The  Reporter  magazine:  "It  la  quite  ob- 
,i0ua  that  every  day  in  every  way  Mr.  John- 
Lo  U  Uklng  the  Presidency  better  and  bet- 
Z^  Not  only  liking  It — he  la  beginning  to 
^Mpe    the    ofllce    to    hla    unique    brand    of 

IMdershly." 

Peter  Llaagor,  Boston  Globe:    "It  may  be 

bit  odd — to  compare  Lyndon  Johnson,  to 
•Ulle  Maya  •  •  •  but  each  Is  maintaining 
»  torrid  pace— hltUng  well  over  .400  In  each 
napective  league." 

Los  Angeles  Times:  "The  first  6  months 
must  be  adjudged  remarkable  •  •  •  dls- 
T^aylng  sweeping  vlrtuosKy." 

Walter  Uppmann:  "If  we  ask  ourselves  why 
President  Johnson  is  the  first  Democratic 
President  to  make  a  kind  of  peace  with  the 
business  community.  It  is  only  part  of  the 
answer  to  say  that  he  U  an  extraordinary 
skillful  politician.  He  Is  Indeed  extra- 
ordinarily skUlful.  In  this  case  It  means 
also  that  he,  and  we  should  add  his  ^*1fe. 
have  an  apparently  Inexhaustible  gift  of 
sympathy.  They  seem  to  be  able  to  put 
themselves  Inside  the  skins  of  other  people 
and  to  see  themselves  as  others  see  them." 

And  so  It  goes. 

President    Johnson's    first    6    month*    in- 
cludes  a   significant   record   of   accomplish - 
'      menu.    Here  are  some  highlights  from  thai 

record.  .      ^    ^, 

The  President  took  Arm  control  of  the 
Government  foUovrtng  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  reaasxired  the  American 
people  and  the  people  of  other  natlona  that 
the  strength  of  the  United  States  was  un- 
diminished and  Its  policy  essentially  un- 
changed. 

The  President  undersccM-ed  the  continuity 
of  Uie  Kennedy  legislative  program  with  his 
own  concepts  and  leadership. 

The  President  reduced  the  1965  budget 
without  sacrificing  programs.  . 

The  President  established  confidence  of 
business,  labor,  and  congressional  leaders  in 
hla  aound  fiscal  Judgments-factors  which 
helped  in  the  paasage  of  the  $11  billion  tax 
reduction  bllL 

The^  President  initiated  a  war  on  povwty 
program  In  a  message  to  Congress  which,  he 
said,  "can  be  a  milestone  In  our  180-year 
search  for  a  better  life  for  our  people."  His 
two  tours  of  poverty-stricken  areas  and  hla 
speeches  on  the  aubject  have  focused  na- 
tional attention  on  a  nagging  domestic 
problem. 

The  President  brought  the  moral  leader- 
ship of  the  Presidency  Into  the  quest  for  civil 
rights  for  all  Americans.  He  lias  appealed 
not  only  to  northern  liberals,  but  haa  also 
Journeyed  to  Atlanta  and  urged  southerners 
•  to  accept  the  civil  rights  program  and  bury 
"the  dead  issues"  of  Its  past. 

The  President  provided  firm  and  Just 
leadership  during  the  Panama  Canal  con- 
troversy; won  wide  respect  for  hU  handling 
of  the  Cuban  water  shutoff  at  Ouantanamo; 
announced  Sovlet-American-Brltlsh  pledges 
to  cut  back  producUon  of  flsalonable  mate- 
rlala  for  nuclear  weapons,  an  agreement  he 
negotiated  personaUy  through  private  cor- 
respondence with  Khrushchev;  pledged  con- 
tinued support  of  the  3-year-old  Alliance  for 
Progress;  recommended  a  W.6  bllUon  1965 
foreign  aid  program  to  "atrengthen  the  fam- 
ily of  the  free";  maintained  a  careful  and 
responsible  approach  to  the  UB.  commit- 
ment In  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia. 

The  President  announced  a  "Just  and  fair" 
settlement  of  the  4  >4 -year-old  raUroed  work 
rules  dispute — a  settlement  achieved  largely 
by  the  vigorous,  personal  Interest  ot  the 
Preeldent,  but  without  actual  Federal  com- 
pulsion. 

The  President  gave  employment  of  quMl- 
fied  women  a  new  urgency  In  the  upper 
echelons  of  Federal  C3oTemment  and.  In  the 
person  of  Mrm.  Ksther  Peterson,  gave  the 
American  ooDsumar  a  spokesman  In  the 
Whiu  House. 
It  has  been  a  memorabk  B  months. 


(From  the  Democrat,  June  1,  1964] 
A  Great  Ladt  Brings  Hopx 
Crossing  a  stream  behind  a  country 
schoolhouse  In  eastern  Kentucky,  the  First 
Lady  of  the  United  States  took  a  woman's 
look  at  the  problems  of  poverty  that  keep 
"my  husband  up  late  at  night  and  consume 
much  of  his  day."  ,      ,      ^ 

The  past  6  months  have  seen  Mrs.  Lyndon 
B  Johnson  emerge  as  a  national  figure  in 
her  own  right.  Indeed,  her  trips  to  poverty- 
stricken  areas  have  had  an  Immediate  Im- 
pact on  those  she  visited. 

The  LouisvUle  Courier- Journal  sums  up 
the  meaning  of  the  First  Lady's  visit  for 
those  In  eastern  Kentucky: 

"Perhaps  Mrs.  Johnson.  In  her  kindly  way. 
left  something  as  precious  as  roads  or 
schools  She  left  hope,  and  a  reminder  as 
real  and  solid  as  a  Texas  smile  that  there 
is  someone  in  Washington  who  knows  first- 
hand of  the  needs  of  the  mountains,  who 
cares  about  the  people  there,  and  who  is 
determined  to  do  something  about  them. 

"Years  from  today  Breathitt  Countlans 
will  recall  memories  of  the  great  lady,  the 
President's  wife,  sitting  on  the  front  porch, 
rvdmlring  a  sweatshirt,  complimenting  a  re- 
port card  "  ^  ., 
Similarly,  the  Baltimore  Sun.  In  an  edi- 
torial found  "even  without  the  Kentucky 
and  Pennsylvania  forays  which  underlined 
the  resemblance,  the  country  would  have 
been  forcibly  reminded  of  Mrs.  PrankUn 
Roosevelt.  Not  for  ahnost  20  years  has  the 
United  States  seen  the  chatelaine  of  the 
White  House  make  a  full-scale  campaign 
speech,  tour  the  country  plugging  for  her 
husband's  program  with  an  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm equal  to  his  or  show  such  aware- 
ness of  the  facts  of  legislative  life." 


Schweitier  Baiin,  Idaho,  Provei  Reader'i 
Digett  Wrong— HI 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  1.  WHITE,  JR. 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1.  1964 
Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  three 
other  occasions,  I  have  had  «ie  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  details  of  Schweitzer 
Basin,  a  highly  successful  ski  resort  proj- 
ect in  my  district  of  Idaho.  As  we  all 
know,  this  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration project  Is  helping  to  bring  about 
the  economic  rebuilding  of  one  of  the 
US.  depressed  so'eas.  and  providing  new 
jobs  for  scores  of  workers. 

Now  that  this  job-generating  project 
has  come  under  a  vicious  attack  by  Read- 
er's Digest,  it  Is  only  fair  to  describe 
what  the  local  and  State  reaction  is  to  it. 
Employment  Security  News,  published 
by  the  State  of  Idaho,  does  an  excellent 
Job  of  summing  up  thla  reaction  In  re- 
porting on  the  ofBclal  dedication  of  the 
Schweitzer  Basin  ski  project.  I  should 
like  to  Include  that  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  March  issue  of  that  publi- 
cation: 
Outstandino   Oommtxnitt   Achixvemknt — 

SCHWVTTZKK     BASIN    SKI    AR«A 

(By  Boyce  Fuhrlm&n,  Sandpolnt  local  ofllce) 
The  oflicial  dedication  of  BchweltEer  Basin 
alk  area  on  Sunday  afternoon,  March  1,  1»«4, 
was  an  Impresalye  climax  to  the  outstanding 
Bandpolnt    community    achievement    which 


forecasts  a  fabulous  expansion  program  that 
will  open  the  door  to  a  greater  to\u1st  In- 
dustry for  Bonner  County  and  all  north 
Idaho.  A  gala  holiday  spirit  prevailed  over 
an  estimated  3.600  skiers  and  vlslttMiB  present 
from  all  parts  of  Idaho^  the  Inland  Empire 
area  and  British  Columbia  for  the  dedication 
ceremony  held  under  ideal  weather  condi- 
tions and  in  towering  surroundings  of  un- 
usual beauty  and  vista. 

An  impressive  list  of  National,  State  an* 
local  dignitaries  on  hand  to  celebrate  the 
Schweitzer  Basin  resort  opening  included  the 
Honorable  WQUam  L.  Batt.  Washington.  D.C.. 
Administrator  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration;  the  Honorable  Compton  I. 
White,  Jr..  Member  of  Congress.  Idaho  First 
District;  the  Honorable  J.  A.  Byrne,  Member 
of  Parliament.  British  Columbia,  and  the 
Honorable  Robert  E.  Smylle,  Governor  of 
Idaho.  Master  of  ceremonies  was  Dr.  Merrltt 
Stiles,  Spokane,  director  of  the  Schweitzer 
Basin  Community  Corp.,  president  of  the  U.S. 
Ski  Association  and  director  of  the  U3. 
Olympic  Committee. 

Mayor  Floyd  L.  Gray,  of  Sandpolnt.  pre- 
sented Miss  Marcla  McComaa.  "Miss  Sand- 
polnt," oHlclal  hostess  for  "The  Friendly 
City  on  the  ShOTes  of  Lake  Pend  Oreille;" 
Mayor  Neal  R.  Fosseen.  of  Spokane,  presented 
Miss  Rosemary  Harness.  "Miss  Spokane."  of- 
ficial hostess  for  the  Lilac  City  and  "Capital 
of  the  Inland  Empire;'  and  Miss  Louise  Shad- 
duck.  executive  secretary.  Idaho  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Envelopment,  presented 
Miss  Linda  Moulton,  of  Boise.  "Miaa  Idaho." 
and  1963  Idaho  candidate  to  the  Miss  Amer- 
ica pageant. 

A  precision  drill  demonstration  preceded 
the  formal  ceremonies  and  featured  St.  Eu- 
gene's Mission  band  from  Kootenay  Indian 
Reservation  school  at  Cranbrook.  British 
Columbia.  Brother  James  MacDonald,  O.M  J., 
director.  Partlotpating  in  presentaUon  of  the 
colors  was  a  VS.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  color 
gviard  from  the  6th  115  Howitzer  Battery, 
Spokane. 

OfQclals  congratulated  the  community  for 
Its  accomplishment  through  teamwork,  also 
expressed  hope  and  best  vrishes  for  the  pros- 
perous future.  The  Schweitzer  Basin  ski 
area  is  considered  by  leading  Idaho  and 
Spokane  skiers  to  have  some  of  the  beet 
weather,  terrain  and  powder  snow  condi- 
tions In  the  region.  And  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  Schweitzer  Basin  la  a  natural 
site  not  only  for  winter  sportB,  but  also  is 
in  Ideal  summer  recreation  area.  Schweit- 
zer wlU  team  up  perfectly  with  the  forth-  ' 
coming  senior  Girl  Soout  roundup  to  give 
terrific  Impetus  to  tourism  for  the  whole 
panhandle  and  the  entire  State,  according 
to  Miss  Shadduck. 


Directors  of  the  Schweitzer  Basin  com- 
munity ctHporatlon  prc^>oeed  In  mld-Fe*>- 
ruary  a  bold  program  of  expansion  to  pro- 
vide more  lift  facilities  at  the  new  site  aa  well 
aa  to  open  the  adjoining  North  Schweitzer 
Basin  for  akllng  next  winter.  Crowda  have 
been  growing  steadily  bigger  since  the  fa- 
cility at  the  approximately  4-«quape-mlle 
baaln  opened  December  4,  1IMS8,  according 
to  the  corporation  directors.  They  said  It 
was  believed  advisable  to  seek  additional  fi- 
nancing now  for  new  facilities.  Their  an- 
nouncement said  a  special  stockholders' 
meeting  was  being  caUed  to  approve  an  In- 
crease In  capitalization  from  the  present 
(260.000  to  $600,000. 

The  present  Rlblet  design  chalrllft  oper- 
ation wlU  soon  be  augmented  by  completion 
of  the  T— bar  now  under  conatructlon  In  the 
south  part  of  the  bowl.  The  mile-long  dou- 
ble chalrllft  haa  a  vertical  drop  ot  1,700 
feet  and  a  capacity  of  860  povona  p«r  hour, 
operating  at  the  rate  of  11  persona  per  min- 
ute. The  oomblnaitlon  ol  double  chalrlUt, 
rope  tow  and  T-bar  are  expected  to  faU  ahort 
of  adequately  aervlclng  the  Schweltaar  Baaln 
resort's  growing  weekend  throngs  of  aklers. 
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scordlng  to  the  directors.  They,  therefore, 
recoermze  that  not  only  should  more  faclll. 
ties  be  available  In  the  baaln.  but  also  steps 
should  be  taken  to  develop  the  even  larger 
basin  adjoining  on  the  north. 

Variations  In  the  terrain  are  such  that 
excellent  slopes  are  ready  for  all  skiers.  Be-  ' 
glneers  and  Intermediates  have  well-groomed 
runs  over  300  feet  wide  to  take  them  back 
over  3,000  feet  to  the  lower  terminal.  The 
last  1.800  feet  will  satisfy  the  fall  line 
skiers.  Long  runs  extend  from  the  top  Into 
two  bowls,  also  giving  an  easy  way  down. 
Another  feature  U  the  area  provided  for  a 
Junior  racing  program  and  for  training  and 
racing  only.  Capping  the  list  of  facilities  to 
serve  and  please  skiers  is  a  large  and  Invit- 
ing $100,000  ski  lodge  three  stories  high. 
Including  a  cafeteria,  equipment  rental  shop, 
and  other  services,  with  instruction  available 
dally. 

Jiist  as  Rome  wasn't  built  In  a  day,  neither 
was  the  Schweitzer  Basin  project  an  over- 
night creation.  The  ski  resort  has  been  in 
the  making  now  over  2  years,  with  an  ac- 
cumulation 0*  employment  service  that 
reached  out  to  local  offices  at  Kallspell. 
Mont.,  and  the  Oregon  Department  of  Em- 
ployment system.  The  Employment  Security 
Agency.  State  of  Idaho,  office  at  Sand  point 
was  represented  in  the  first  community  meet- 
ing held  to  explore  possibilities  of  developing 
an  industry  tied  to  winter  activity  which 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  a  high 
seasonal  unemployment  problem  that  af- 
fected the  Bonner  County  area  with  an 
econ<Mny  primarily  geared  to  lumbering  and 
sununer  tourism. 

"Ttxt  area  was  declared  an  "economically 
distressed  area"  with  substantial  and  persis- 
tent unemployment  In  1961.  and  was  thus 
eligible  for  Area  Redevelopment  Act  grants 
and  loans.  A  group  of  local  citizens  deter- 
mined that  Sandpolnt  would  have  a  good  ski 
area  in  Schweitzer  Basin,  and  started  the 
ball  rolling  on  a  ski  area  development  proj- 
ect in  late  1981. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  prime  requisite  at  an  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  grant  or  loan  Is  that  It  provide 
local  employment  with  new  employment 
opportiinitles  created  "by  developing  and 
expanding  new  and  existing  facilities  and 
resoiirces  without  substantially  reducing 
employment  in  other  areas."  according  to 
provisions  of  the  act.  Further,  it  Is  a  long- 
ran^  program  of  creative  area  redevelopment 
as  distinct  from  short  term  antirecession 
measures.  To  this  end  the  Sandpolnt  Em- 
ployment Sectirity  Office  compiled  local  labor 
market  Information  and  projected  employ- 
ment data  for  Inclusion  with  the  request 
for  an  Area  Redevelopment  Act  grant. 

Continuing  Its  Industrial  service  to  the 
community  project,  the  Sandpolnt  local  of- 
fice provided  assslstance  in  preparing  a  staff- 
ing sheet  to  determine  the  number  of  em- 
ployees needed  at  the  ski  area.  In  addition, 
a  wage  survey  was  compiled  to  assist  man- 
agement In  determining  appropriate  wage 
schedules. 

When  finally  the  wheels  did  start  turning 
on  the  project,  the  local  office  provided  as- 
sistance in  procuring  workers  during  the 
construction  phase.  In  addition,  the  Sand- 
polnt office  worked  with  the  Schweitzer  Basin 
Oommuntty  Corp.  management  In  recruiting 
qualified  applicants  for  jobs  as  tow  opera- 
tors, ski  patrolmen  and  ski  Instructors. 

Reviewing  the  results  of  this  outstanding 
eotnmunlty  "Operation  Bootstrap"  for  an 
Idaho  Anployment  Security  Agency  Indus- 
trial service  rep>ort  affords  the  Sandpolnt 
local  office  staff  a  degree  of  personal  pride 
and  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  It  shares 
with  frleiids  and  neighbors  the  successful 
SeliwettEer  Baeln  project.  Tills  achievement 
repteeents  a  combination  of  all-out  oom- 
miMilty  teamwork,  an  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  loan  otf  $820,000,  and  a  community  equity 


of  over  $100,000.  The  total  restilt  of  this 
operation  in  full  metksure  will  not  be  known 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  Inunediate  ef- 
fects are  anticipated  in  some  leveling  off  of 
employment  during  the  critical  winter 
months  when  a  30  percent  unemployment 
rate  has  not  been  unconunon. 

The  Schweitzer  Basin  project  has  been  an 
important  factor  In  helping  to  set  the  stage 
or  further  economic  area  development  In  the 
forseeable  future,  with  one  new  small  busi- 
ness opened  and  others  expanding  to  meet 
growing  needs  of  the  economically  revived 
community. 

We  can  expect  to  see  industries  operating 
in  Bonner  County  that  heretofore  had  not 
given  the  Sandpolnt  area  a  second  look.  For 
example,  most  recently  a  plastic  products 
manufacturing  company  Is  considering  a 
move  to  Sandpolnt  and  gives  the  new  ski 
area  as  one  of  Its  primary  reasons.  Appar- 
ently the  management  likes  skiing.  A  total 
of  eight  inquiries  have  come  to  Sandpolnt 
from  people  considering  the  area  for  busi- 
ness relocation,  ranging  from  Spokane. 
Wash.,  to  President  Lyndon  B,  Johnson's 
home   State   of   Texas. 


Establishment  of  a  Godless  Republic  Not 
Meant  for  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26,  1964 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
serting herewith  a  column  which  ap- 
pearing m  the  Columus  (Ohio)  Dispatch 
of  May  27.  1964.  entitled  "Establishment 
of  a  Godless  Republic  Not  Meant  for 
United  States": 

ESTABLISHMrNT    OF    A    GODLESS    REPUBLIC    NOT 

Mkant  ro«  United  Statks 
(By  Alice  Wldener) 

Though  the  mature  French  genius.  Vol- 
taire, wrote  In  the  18th  century  age  of  en- 
lightenment. "If  there  were  no  God.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  Invent  him."  It  seems  that  In 
our  20th  century  age  of  confusion  several 
puerile  Intellectuals  are  seeking  to  Invent  a 
godless  republic  In  America. 

The  May  IC  Issue  of  the  New  Republic 
carried  a  nasty,  sarcastic  article  "Vessels  at 
Christ"  by  Murray  Kemp  ton.  who  attacks 
Representative  Pkank  Bbckkx,  of  New  York, 
as  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  803  for 
a  25th  constitutional  amendment.  Its  text 
is  as  follows: 

■Section  I.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution 
shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  offering, 
reading  from,  or  listening  to  prayers  or 
Biblical  Scriptures.  If  participation  therein 
Is  on  a  voluntary  basis.  In  any  governmental 
or  public  school  Institution  or  place. 

"Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  making  reference  to 
belief  In.  reliance  upon,  or  invoking  the  aid 
of  Ood  or  a  supreme  being  in  any  govern- 
mental OT  public  document,  proceeding,  ac- 
tivity, ceremony,  school,  institution,  or  place, 
or  upon  any  coinage,  currency,  or  obligation 
of  the  United  States. - 

In  leftist  cliche-ridden  lingo  implylnig 
things  traditional  are  feudal.  Mr.  Kempton 
describes  Representative  RarKn  as  "one  of 
the  paltrier  smallholders  In  the  House"  and 
charges  that  he  "has  raised  an  army  fear- 
some enough  to  humiliate  and  now  to  hold 
under  siege  that  great  prince  of  the  Congrsas, 
EMAMTm.  Cnxnt." 

ICr.  Kempton  says  Representative  BscKxa 


forced  House  Judiciary  Committee  Chatnata 
Cklxxx  to  open  bearings  on  the  ptvfm 
amendment  last  AprU.  "and.  since  delay  h 
the  only  resource  left  him.  Cxll^  wUl  hs*t 
to  endure  what  seems  plainly  an  aaeami 
upon  his  notions  erf  good  sense  weU  late 
June,  because  once  he  lets  BeckkH'b  propoMi 
go,  the  House  cannot  be  certain  of  havij|» 
the  kidney  to  re«lst  giving  It  the  two-thli^ 
majority  It  needs  and  letting  It  go  to  ths 
Senate  with  only  a  prayer  that  It  will  die 
there." 

Mr.  Kempton  alleged  that  the  Houaa 
"shakes  with  reverential  terror"  and  says  "ths 
Becker  amendment  seems  to  arouse  notice- 
ably more  passion  than  the  civil  rtchte 
bill  - 

So  It  should  For  aU  ovir  American  dvfl 
rights  depend — as  our  Founding  Fathers  so 
well  recognized — on  the  basic  concept  that 
we  human  beings  are  endowed  with  ua- 
alienable  rights  "by  the  Creator." 

This  means  that  those  rights  which  God 
has  given  us,  no  man  can  take  away.  With- 
out this  concept,  our  human  and  civil  righto 
would  be  as  easily  alienable  as  they  wers 
from  the  dawn  of  history  to  July  4,  1778. 

Until  that  date,  most  governments  wars 
Instituted  by  mortal  rulers  left  free  to  graat 
or  deny  civil  rights  at  will  to  subjects  or 
citizens. 

It  was  to  ensure  our  Individual  rights  per- 
manently that  the  framere  of  our  Govern- 
ment established  the  United  States  o( 
America  as  a  republic  under  Ood. 

In  my  opinion,  the  establishment  of  i 
godless  republic  of  the  United  States  would 
not  be  a  progressive  move.  It  would  be  retro- 
gressive, no  matter  what  Is  sarcastically  s&ld 
by  leftist  Intellectual  kingpin,  Murray  Kemp- 
ton In  the  New  Republic. 


Attitude  of  Bastness  Toward  GoTernmeBt 
Spenifinc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

•  Thursday,  May  14.  1964 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  In- 
debted to  Maurice  H.  Stana.  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  durlnR  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  for  a  pene- 
trating analysis  of  the  budget  and  the 
likelihood  that  Congress  will  make  head- 
way in  Its  efforts  to  reduce  spending. 
Under  leave  I  Include  Mr.  Stans'  re- 
marks In  the  FlBcoRo: 

"The  AriiiunK  or  Business  Towakd  Govekn- 
MENT  Spending" — Bt  Matteice  H.  Stans. 
Seniok  Partnee.  Wiu-iAif  R.  Staats  &  Co., 
Inc.  Los  Angeles,  at  the  Nattonai,  Indus- 
trial Conference  Boars  48tr  Annuai. 
MEEnNG.  Mat   22,   1964 

A  year  ago.  In  1963.  the  American  public 
was  in  an  aroused  hue  and  cry  for  large  cuts 
In  the  Federal  budget.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  letters  descended  on  Washington. 
Confess  set  to  work  to  curb  what  it  consid- 
ered to  be  an  extravagant  program  of  spend- 
ing, and  by  the  time  it  finished  its  work  ths 
requested  appropriations  for  ilsflal  1064  had 
been  reduced  from  $107.9  billion  to  less  than 
•  100  bUllon.' 


>  Actual  appropriations  during  the  1963 
slon  were  only  996.3  billion  but  necessary 
supplementals  to  carry  cKit  enacted  jnogiams 
will  Increase  ttUs  to  close  to  9100  billion  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on  June  30. 


This  year.  In  1964.  the  American  public 
vlves  the  impression  that  It  couldn't  care 
lais  about  what  happens  to  the  budget.  No 
^  on  the  subject  reaches  Congress.  Tlie 
Kect  efforts  of  a  few  Informed  and  deter- 
mined budget  cutters  In  that  body  will  berely 
gdd  up  to  sustainable  reductions  of  t2  bil- 
lion, if  that,  in  the  appropriations  for  fiscal 

'  Whut  has  happened  In  1  year  to  change  the 
attitude  of  the  Nation  bo  measurably?  More 
importantly,  what  does  the  change  signify. 
md  what  does  it  portend  for  the  years  ahead? 
Is  Federal  spending  no  longer  a  msittPr  about 
which  we  should  be  concerned'  Where  are 
we  now  and  where  are  we  headed ^ 

These  lu-e  the  questions  to  which  I  address 
myself  today.  I  propose  to  analyze  the  Fed- 
eral budgetary  situation  in  the  light  of  the 
enactment  of  tax  ^eduction,  the  change  In 
the  Presidency,  the  1966  budget  and  its  im- 
plications, and  the  probabilities  ahead.  I 
hope  that  what  I  have  to  say  wtU  offer  a 
reading  on  the  Government's  flscal  prospects 
that  will  induce  businessmen  and  the  public 
to  come  to  grips  again  with  the  spending 
Issue. 

CAN   WE  RELAX? 

If  we  are  tempted  to  find  simple  answers 
to  the  questions  I  have  posed,  we  can  start 
with  the  two  that  on  the  surface  seem  most 
probable: 

1  The  American  public,  now  that  It  has 
Its  tax  cut.  Is  Just  plain  disinterested  for  a 
time  in  whether  the  Government  runs  a  sur- 
plus or  a  deficit. 

2  President  Johnson  has  submitted  a  1965 
budget  that  he  describes  as  austere,  prudent 
and  frugal  as  calling  for  a  reduction  In  ex- 
penditures" and  in  the  deficit,  and  as  carry- 
ing   us   a    "giant    step"    toward    a   balanced 

budget 

Putting  both  of  these  answers  together, 
we  are  led  to  the  natural  conclusion  that 
the  public  U  thoroughly  happy  with  the  Idea 
of  an  economy-minded  President  taking 
overall  concern  about  budgetary  policy  and 
undertaking  the  Job  of  making  ends  meet  In 
the  Government. 

But  there  are  pitfalls  In  this  course  and 
here  are  some  of  them: 

1  A  President  of  the  United  States,  how- 
ever firm  his  intentions  may  be,  cannot 
single-handedly  conUol  the  public  purse.  He 
needs  all-out  help  in  any  campaign  of  fiscal 
discipline  for  the  Nation.  The  demands  of 
the  bureaucrats  and  the  special  interests  al- 
ways exceed  the  country's  resources,  and  their 
pressures  for  spending  are  relentless. 

2  Attaining  an  eventual  balance  of  rev- 
enues and  expenditures  is  in  fact  much  more 
difficult  than  Is  implied  by  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  the  1965  budget  now  before  the 
Congress  This  is  true  because  of  the  present 
budget  items,  because  of  the  inbuilt  future 
growth  In  certain  Federal  programs,  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  full  Impact  of  recent  and 
present  new  proposals  Is  not  yet  evident,  and 
because  of  the  strength  of  the  forces  for 
spending  In  the  Nation,  now  highly  stimu- 
lated by  the  Immense  growth  of  Federal  pro- 
grams In  recent  years. 

In  other  words,  the  problems  of  high  and 
Increasing  spending  and  dangerous  budget 
deficits  are  as  much  with  us  this  year  as  last, 
and  win  be  as  much  with  us  in  the  futtire, 
regardless  of  who  is  President.  National  fls- 
cal policy  happens  to  be  one  of  the  most 
highly  debatable  and  fluctuating  elemenU 
in  the  functioning  of  a  democracy.  It  will 
continue  to  be  so  as  long  as  the  people  con- 
sider their  National  Government  to  be  an  Im- 
I>er8onal  entity  able  to  create  unlimited 
funds  to  satisfy  their  desire^  not  recogniz- 
ing that  only  they  themselves  can  provide  the 
wealth  that  the  Government  dispenses. 

It  is  well  that  we  recognize  that  there  is 
no  easy  solution  to  budgetary  problems,  no 
convenient  end  to  fiscal  difficulties,  and  that 
those  who  are  sophisticated  enough  to  under- 
stand this  subject  must  keep  informed,  alert 


and  active.  It  Is  timely,  In  other  words,  that 
we  reconsider  here  the  Inconstant  attitude  of 
business  toward  Government  spending. 

IS    the    1965    budget   FRUCAL? 

Frugality,  austerity,  and  economy  are 
terms  of  comparison,  so  to  evaluate  where 
tlie  1965  budget  stands  In  this  respec  -  we 
ought  to  see  how  It  relates  to  earlier  points 
in  time.  In  other  words,  to  put  everything 
In  perspective,  we  need  to  look  back  a  bit — 
to  1960,  let  us  say.  You  may  remember  1960 
for  a  long  while.  It  was  the  last  time  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  ended  In  bal- 
ance Expenditures  of  the  Government  In 
that  year  were  $76  5  billion.  Now,  Just  a 
few  years  later,  we  are  right  at  the  flOO 
billion  mark. 

Shortly  before  January  20.  1961.  the  last 
day  of  the  Elsenhower  administration,  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  the  first  long-range 
projections  of  Federal  spending  ever  com- 
piled These  make  a  good  base  for  another 
comparison  with  the  present  budget.  They 
were  compiled  on  three  levels,  for  the  10 
yejiTS  from  1960  to  1970.  The  flrst  was  an 
economy-minded  and  frugal,  but  wholly  pos- 
sible level  of  Federal  spending,  somewhat 
more  restrained  In  Its  trend  of  growth  than 
in  the  previous  decade.  The  second  was  a 
high  obviously  lavish  level,  which  undertook 
to  m'eet  vrtdespread  public  demands  for  more 
spending.  The  third  was  a  medium  level, 
which  was  considered  to  be  reasonably  prog- 
ressive and  most  likely  under  local  and  In- 
ternaUonal  conditions  like  those  of  1960. 

Without  going  into  the  arithmetic  In 
detail  I  will  merely  report  that  the  econom- 
ical level  for  1970  ($83.9  billion)  was  passed 
in  1962  the  medium  level  for  1970  ($97.4 
billion)' was  exceeded  by  1964,  and  the  high 
level  for  1970  ($122,6  billion)  Is  right  on  the 
present  trend  line.  In  other  words,  in  the 
4  years  since  1960,  spending  has  been  grow- 
ing at  the  highest  rate  objectively  conceiv- 
able at  that  time. 

To  measure  our  current  position  and  the 
forces  behind  it.  as  the  President  must  deal 
with  them,  we  could  well  go  over  an  ear  ler 
course  of  history,  reviewing  ^\P'^°^^^^\°Z 
of  how  we  got  where  we  are.  In  1930  the 
entire  cost  of  Government.  Including  Interest 
on  the  debt,  public  welfare  and  naUonal 
security,  was  only  $3  billion.  By  19*0  j^ 
was  $9  billion.  By  1950  it  had  grown  to  $43 
billion.  By  1960  It  was  $94  Wmon.  It  Is 
now  right  on  Uirgel  for  $150  to  $160  billion 

by  1970 ' 

What  can  the  President  do  to  slow  down 
this  forceful  progression,  which  has  moved 
at  a  rate  which  exceeds  the  growth  In  popu- 
lation, the  gains  In  gross  national  product, 
or  any  other  valid  scale? 

what  does  the   1965   BUDGET  PROPOSE? 

Before  we  find  fault  with  the  1965  budget, 
there  are  some  things  we  should  say  In  Its 
behalf  Without  doubt  It  Is  considerably 
lower  than  the  total  of  the  desires  of  the 
Government  agencies,  and  almost  certainly 
it  Is  somewhat  lower  than  the  one  which 
President  Kennedy  had  planned  to  submit 
for  1965.  But  how  does  It  appear  In  other 
respects?    Here  are  some  simplified  statistics: 

1  The  1965  budget  calls  for  $22.9  billion 
more  in  program  authorizations  than  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  suggested  In  his  last  budget 
for  1962.  Just  3  years  earlier. 

2  The  1966  budget  asks  for  $103.8  billion 
in  authority  to  spend,  which  Is  $5.5  billion 
more  than  Congress  was  wUllng  to  vote  last 
year  for  1964.  (Even  after  supplemental 
appropriations  likely  to  be  passed  this  year 
for  1964.  It  is  $4  billion  higher.) 

3.  The  budgeted  expenditures  for  1965  are 
$97  9  billion,  but  this  is  after  deducting  $2.3 


'These  figures  Include  the  taxing  and 
spending  through  trust  funds  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  thus  Include  social  security, 
highway  construction,  and  other  Items  not 
in  the  administrative  budget. 


billion  In  sales  of  Government-owned  loans 
and  mortgages  and  over  $800  million  of  book- 
keeping transfers  or  credits,  including  some 
from  Improbable  new  legislation.  Actual 
planned  spending  for  the  year,  before  such 
deductions,  Is  about  $2  billion  higher  than 
the  truly  comparable  figure  for  1964. 

4.  It  contains  some  obviously  understated 
appropriations  requirements.  For  example, 
while  the  price  support  program  may  last 
out  the  year  on  the  appropriations  requested, 
because  of  past  authorizations,  the  normal 
annual  cost  of  present  farm  programs  Is  at 
least  $1.5  billion  above  the  amotmt  of  appro- 
priation asked  for  In  1964. 

5.  There  are  some  apparent  underestimates 
in  expenditures,  especially  In  farm  programs. 
Considering  also  the  fact  that  the  estimates 
of  revenues  are  on  the  optimistic  side,  it  Is 
likely  that  the  planned  reduction  in  the 
deficit,  from  $10  billion  to  $5  bllUon.  may 
well  fall  of  accomplishment  by  a  considerable 
margin. 

6.  The  budget  shows  a  wholly  desirable  re- 
duction of  1200  (later  Increased  to  1900)  In 
Government  civilian  employment  In  1965.  but 
this  Is  after  an  Indicated  Increase  of  22.000  In 
fiscal  1964  (later  decreased  to  15,000).  and 
an  increase  of  156,000  since  1960. 

7.  It  Is  said  to  contain  vigorous  pruning  of 
old  programs,  when  In  fact  three  appropria- 
tions are  Increased  (by  $1  million  or  more) 
for  every  one  so  decreased. 

8.  The  budget  contains  almost  $6  trillion 
of  built-in  expansion.  Including  about  $3 
billion  In  proposed  enlargements  In  scope  of 
old  programs  or  to  Initiate  wholly  new  pro- 
grams that  are  sure  to  grow  In  ooming  years. 

Of  all  these  figures,  the  requested  au- 
thority to  spend  Is  most  significant  as  a  por- 
tent of  the  future.  The  budgeted  appro- 
priations of  $104.3.  If  increased  to  reflect  an- 
nual program  requirements  of  farm  price 
supports,  rural  electrification,  urban  renewal, 
and  other  Items  not  Included  this  year  at 
normal  levels,  becomes  approximately  $107 
billion.  This  Is  the  base  for  future  aW)ro- 
proprlatlons  and  expenditures  and  makes 
doubtful  any  expectatlcai  erf  subsequent 
budgets  much  below  this  amount.  Add  to 
this  a  carryover  of  $96  billion  in  unspent  but 
largely  committed  appropriations  erf  earlier 
years  and  you  can  see,  for  example,  how 
difficult  It  will  be  to  hold  actual  spending 
below  $100  billion  hereafter. 

This  conclusion  is  compounded  by  the 
large  amount  this  year  dedicated  to  begin- 
ning new  programs.  These  factors  measure 
the  real  significance  of  the  1966  budget,  look- 
ing ahead,  and  point  up  the  magnitude  of 
the  President's  task  In  heading  future 
budgets  at  anywhere  near  the  present  level. 

WHAT  COMES  NOW? 

Only  because  the  national  compulsion  to- 
ward higher  spending  Is  so  strong  can  such 
a  budget  be  termed  austere  or  frugal  or  eco- 
nomical, as  It  clearly  is  In  relation  to  more 
pleasing  alternatives.  It  Is  from  these  posi- 
tions that  the  President  must  take  off.  and 
with  these  figures  that  he  must  contend.  If 
the  country  Is  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget 
at  any  time  In  the  next  decade. 

Assuming  that  Congress  aK>roves  the  1965 
budget  in  substantially  Its  present  terms, 
and  enacu  a  Urge  part  of  the  new  programs, 
where  do  we. go  from  here? 

It  Is  whoUy  unrealistic  to  beUeve  that  the 
level  of  Federal  arpendlng  will  ever  be  slgnll- 
loantly  reduced..  Even  an  ultimate  disarma- 
ment Is  likely  to  be  so  gradual  that  Its  sav- 
ings wtU  probably  be  eaten  up  by  new  Gov- 
ernment activities  and  the  growing  costs  of 
carrying  on  present  ones.  The  first  budg- 
etary fact  erf  life  that  a  Presrtdent  learns  Is 
that  going  programs  (like  veterans'  benefiU. 
public  assistance,  retirement  pay.  and  many 
others) .  without  any  increases  In  their  acope. 
have  a  normal  built-in  growth  of  close  to  $3 
bUllon  a  year.  Therefore,  to  hold  totol 
spending  at  a  fixed  point  from  one  year  to  the 
next  would  require  reductions  of  $3  blllloo 
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elsewhere  and  an  almost  total  refusal  to  en- 
tertain new  programs  or  to  expand  old  onea. 
Yet  when  revenues  are  somewhere  between 
>5  billion  and  $10  billion  behind  expendi- 
tures, the  only  way  equilibrium  caji  be  at- 
tained in  a  reasonable  time  is  for  expjendl- 
turee  to  be  kept  from  growing  very 
significantly.  (A  4-percent  annual  Increase 
In  gross  national  product  would  normaily 
produce  roughly  a  $4-bllllon  Increase  In 
Government  revenues,  but  this  amount  of 
gain  Is  probably  not  attainable  for  fiscal  1966 
because  of  the  offsetting  effect  of  the  second 
step  of  tax  reduction.  And  there  la  talk 
now  of  more  tax  exits  In  a  year  or  so.) 

The  most  desirable  ooiorse.  considering  all 
this,  would  be  for  the  President  to  propose, 
and  the  public  to  Insist,  that  Government 
■pending  be  held  below  »100  billion  unUl 
reveniies  catch  up.  It  Is  possible  that  this 
oould  produce  a  balanced  budget  for  1967. 
This  Is  a  very  difficult  goal,  considering  where 
we  are  now.  It  can  be  atUxlned.  but  only  If  a 
number  of  factors  work  out  favorably  or  are 
forced  to  do  so: 

1.  The  economy  must  carry  on  at  a  4-  to 
6-percent  annual  growth  rate.  Any  reces- 
sion, even  a  minor  one,  could  defer  a  balanced 
budget  for  many  more  years. 

a.  Reductions  In  some  Government  pro- 
grams must  be  Imposed.  There  are  good 
iBlzable  candidates  In  the  farm,  program 
(where  reductions  are  politically  almost  Im- 
possible); in  the  expensive  space  program 
(where  expenditures  can  be  stretched  out  and 
made  more  effective  If  the  lU-advlsed  goal  of 
a  "man  on  the  moon  by  1970"  is  extended) ; 
In  the  production  of  atomic  weapons  (attain- 
able If  military  target  and  warhead  require- 
ments are  suitably  reevaluated);  and  In  de- 
fens^  costs.  e8j)eclally  manpower  and  main- 
tenance of  conventional  forces  ( of  which 
President  Elsenhower  has  been  an  outspoken 
critic)  and  oversea  defense  commitments. 
Including  the  large  numbers  of  troops  In 
Kurope  (which  President  Elsenhower  has 
nxany  times  questioned).  By  these  steps  a 
good  start  could  be  made  toward  the  25- 
percent  reduction  In  defense  expenditures 
which  former  Defense  Under  Secretary  Ros- 
well  OUpatrlc  says  may  be  achieved  over  a 
period  of  time,  and  American  Industry  would 
not  suffer  because  most  of  the  reductions 
woiild  be  In  operating  and  overhead  costs, 
and  the  rest  would  be  very  gradual.  There 
are  many  other  opportunities  for  lesser  re- 
ductions throughout  the  budget,  of  which 
rural  electrification  and  agriciiltural  c<^>!iser- 
vatlon  are  good  examples. 

3.  The  President  must  find  a  way  to  stop 
the  normal  upward  bureaucratic  "creep"  in 
other  agency  activities.  There  are  many  pro- 
grams not  related  to  population  growth,  to 
timetables,  or  to  any  specific  measure  of 
need,  that  year  after  year  move  slowly  upward 
in  response  to  self-generated  opportunities 
in  the  Government  offtces.  These  programs 
could  be  stabilized  by  the  President  and  the 
Congress  until  the  budget  Is  in  balance,  at 
which  time  new  evaluations  could  be  made 
and  new  priorities  fixed.  Among  the  pro- 
grams which  could,  without  harm  to  welfare 
or  national  secvirlty.  be  frozen  at  present 
levels  are  soil  conservation,  construction  of 
public  buildings,  geological  survey,  watershed 
protection,  coast  and  geodetic  survey.  Corps 
of  Engineers  construction,  sport  fisheries. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  construction,  foreign 
agricultural  service,  and  medical  research. 
These  are  merely  Illustrations.  There  are 
many  others. 

4.  And  again,  new  programs  must  be  with- 
held until  the  budget  Is  able  to  absorb  them 
without  strain:  and  necessary  additions  to 
old  programs  must  be  financed  by  repro- 
gramlng  down  some  of  their  present  scope. 

In  other  words,  the  problems  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  achieving  a  fiscal  balance  are  im- 
posing and  monumental  In  the  light  of  recent 
trends    and    countervailing    present    forces. 


Only  the  utmost  determination  In  Washing- 
ton and  maximiim  support  at  home  can  re- 
tard the  trend  of  credit-card  spending  of 
the   last  30  years. 

WHAT    WK    CAN    DO 

There  are  some  things  that  businessmen 
ought  to  be  willing  to  do  to  help  achieve 
the  objective  of  restraint  In  Government  fi- 
nances. I  pose  them  to  you  In  the  convic- 
tion that,  without  strong  and  emphatic  de- 
mand from  the  general  public  for  sound 
budgetary  procedures  and  practices,  the  Na- 
tion will  go  merrily  along  its  dellclt-rldden 
way  until  It  finds  Itself  In  a  predicament  of 
debt  and  Inflexibility  which  will  sap  the 
national  vitality  and  leave  us  too  weakened 
to  deal  with  internal  ai:d  external  emer- 
gencies. 

Here  are  some  things  each  of  us  can  and 
should  do: 

1.  Study  and  understand  the  annuxU  budg- 
ets In  more  detail,  so  we  are  not  unduly 
Influenced  by  published  totals  which,  un- 
fortunately, do  not  reveal  much  of  the  mean- 
ingful facts  about  Government  finances. 
Only  by  comparison  of  Individual  appropria- 
tions and  categories  are  the  trends  clearly 
evident. 

2.  Support  measures  for  ec  onoiny  wherever 
Indicated,  even  though  they  may  mean  some 
temporary  dlsadvanUige  for  our  community 
or  our  Industry.  The  President  and  the 
Congress  need  to  know,  year  in  and  yeajr  out, 
that  we  want  sound  fiscal  f>ollcy. 

3  OpfKJse  the  proliferation  and  growth  of 
Federal  programs  not  Justified  by  a  strict  test 
of  necessity  for  the  Nation's  security  or  wel- 
fare. Desirability  Is  not  adequate  Jiistlflca- 
tlon  for  Government  spending. 

4.  Support  proposals  which  would  give  tax- 
payers a  greater  direct  voice  on  Federal 
spending.  One  such  proposal  now  in  Con- 
gress Is  for  a  Presidential  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Federal  Exp>endlture8  (which,  how- 
ever. In  Its  present  form  calls  for  too  many 
members  from  the  ranks  of  Government) . 

5.  Urge  and  support  propo.sals  to  Improve 
congressional  review  of  fl.-A'al  matters.  One 
of  these  especially  worthy  would  provide  a 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  with  staffing  for  majority  and  mi- 
nority pafj^lea.  to  provide  research  on  budget- 
ary policy  and  trends,  preliminary  to  annual 
appropriation  actions.  Such  a  committee 
could  Insist  on  more  lon>:^-rfuipe  studies  like 
that  which  we  released  In  1961.  and  more 
consideration  to  the  long-range  con.sequencea 
of  budgetary  actions. 

You  win  note.  I  am  surf,  that  nowhere  in 
this  analysis  do  I  say  a  word  atx^ut  foreign 
aid.  There  Is  no  need  for  me  to  belittle  It; 
It  has  few  friends.  The  honest  danger  Is, 
believe  it  or  not,  that  under  present  condi- 
tions and  attitudes.  It  may  be  cut  too  low 
for  the  Nation's  good.  If  you  wonder  why  I 
naake  a  p>olnt  of  saying  this.  I  hope  you  will 
conclude  that  at  least  It  establishes  this 
whole  analysis  as  being  unbiased  and 
objective. 


Chicago  Prepare!  Welcome  for  World  War 
I  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILLINCJIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Chicago  Is  looking  forward  to  and  plan- 
ning for  the  12th  Annual  Convention  of 


the  Veterans  of   World   War  I  of  the 
U.Sj\..  September  12  to  17,  1964. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
the  following  item  from  the  Southwest 
Messenger  Press  of  June  4,  1964.  an. 
nounclng  the  appointment  of  Joe  Martin 
as  publicity  director  of  the  convention: 

Martin   Gets    Pi'SLirrrT    Director  Post 

Joe  Martin.  10056  Indiana  Avenue,  has  b«en 
appointed  pvibllclty  director  and  public  In- 
formation crxirdlnator  by  the  National  Con- 
vention Committee  of  the  Veterans  of  Worlc} 
War  I.  USA.,  who  will  hold  their  iJth 
annual  convention  at  the  Palmer  House, 
Chicago 

Martin,  who  Is  executive-secretary  and  past 
president  of  the  American  Veterans  PrMi 
Association  of  Chicago  Is  a  writer  and  pho- 
tographer  who  features  veterans  programs: 
"Americanism"  and  "History."  He  Is  a  WorW 
War  II  veteran,  past  commander  of  Wilbur 
J.  Roeder  Post  1229.  the  American  Legion  and 
past  president  of  the  Illinois  American  Le- 
gion Hlstxirlans  Association. 

Martin  also  la  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Southwest  Messenger  Press  newspapers  as  a 
feature  writer  and  photographer.  He  writes 
a  weekly  column  titled  "Vets  Press"  which 
has  gained  great  favor  with  the  Legion  and 
auxiliary  whose  members  after  reading  tfas 
articles,  clip  the  Item  and  place  It  In  their 
organization    Americanism    scrapbooks. 

Martin  has  a  staff  of  publicity  writers  as- 
sisting him.  One  Is  an  area  resident.  Paul 
C.  Haase.  4826  West  i42d  Street,  Midlothian. 
HI.  He  Is  general  merchandising  manager 
for  the  Midwest  Wholesais  Grocery  Co.  In 
Chicago. 

In  addition,  Martin  and  his  staff  are  pre- 
paring news  releases  for  the  following  orga- 
nlJ-Atlons  who  will  hold  conventions  this 
summer:  June  S-fl.  33d  Division  War  Veter- 
ans Association.  28th  annual  reunion  at  Chi- 
cago, Midway  House.  6400  South  Cicero 
Avenue:  June  25  27.  4th  Marine  Division  As- 
sociation. Plck-Congresa  Hotel,  600  South 
Michigan  Avenue  (President,  Jos.  J.  Mc- 
Carthy, Medal  of  Honor  winner.  World  War 
ID;  July  28  through  Augnst,  Illinois  Ameri- 
can Legion  Historians  Association,  Palmer 
House,  Chicago;  and  the  Illinois  Department 
Convention  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  USA., 
July  10-12,  Springfield,  111. 


Lowell  Young  Man  With  a  Mission  Makes 
Indelible  Mark  in  Ethiopia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MOR^E 

or    1XASSACHU8ETT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8,  1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
groups  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  return- 
ing from  their  2-year  assignments  all 
over  the  world  have  left  notable  achieve- 
ments In  their  host  countries.  One  of 
the  most  outstanding  examples  of  this 
group  is  Paul  Tsongas  of  Lowell.  Mass.- 
Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Efthemeois  Tson- 
gas of  40  Fairfield  Street  in  Lowell.  Paul 
postponed  his  studies  at  the  Yale  Law 
School  to  devote  his  energies  to  helping 
the  people  of  Nigeria.  The  heartwarm- 
ing story  of  Paul's  accomplishments  ap- 
peared In  the  Ix)well  Sun  recently  in  an 
article  by  Arthur  E.  Hatton.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  Include  the  article 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 


TjOwell  Youno  Mait  With  a  Mission  Makes 

iNDSLIBLa  MaBK  in  ETHIOPIA 

(By  Arthur  E.  Hatton) 

LOWELL. — He  has  reached  the  ripe  young 
tge  of  23  and  already  has  left  something  of 
value  to  remember  and  to  be  remembered 
for  years  to  come. 

That's  the  story  in  a  nutshell  of  Lowell's 
Paul  Tsongas. 

For  the  past  2  years,  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
llrs.  Wthemeols  Tsongas  of  40  'Fairfield 
Street,  has  been  an  energetic  young  man 
with  a  mission.  It  was  2  years  ago  in  July 
when  he  decided  to  postpone  his  entrance  to 
Yale  Law  School  and  become  a  Peace  Corps 
volunteer. 

And  quite  a  decision  It  was  when  you  con- 
sider the  fact  that  he  did  not  have  to  make 

it 

A  graduate  of  Lowell  High  School  in  1958. 
Paul  won  his  degree  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege 4  years  later  after  majoring  In  govern- 
ment and  economics  and  winning  his  letter 
on  the  swimming  team.  He  took  the  law 
board  exams  and*flnlshed  in  the  top  2  per- 
cent among  all  the  other  law  students  In  the 
country  who  took  the  "boards."  with  a  score 
of  99.6  percent. 

Fo9-moet  people,  the  path  from  there  would 
have  led  dlreotly  to  law  school.  But  for 
Paul  It  led  instead  to  a  small  village  In  Ethi- 
opia where  few  of  the  native  Inhabitants  had 
ever  dreamed  of  any  form  of  education 
higher  than  that  they  received  at  the  local 
school. 

In  this  poverty-stricken  village,  the  accent 
was  on  the  l>are  necessities  of  life  and  the 
natives  knew  no  other  way  than  the  thatch 
huts  In  which  they  lived,  the  assorted  rags 
which  they  wore  and  the  raw  meat  which 
they  ate. 

It  was  Into  this  environment  that  Paul 
T.songas  and  four  other  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers walked  3  years  ago  next  month.  They 
were  to  supplement  the  native  teaching  force 
at  a  school  that  served  all  the  surrounding 
villages  and  try  to  teach  native  children 
ranging  from  the  youngest  school  age  up  on 
through  the  older  teenagers.  They  were  eager 
to  learn,  but  for  them  education  was  still  a 
relatively  strange  concept. 

Here  again  most  people  would  not  choose 
to  add  weight  to  an  already  heavy  burden. 
The  reason  for  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
being  in  their  new  surroundings  was  to 
teach — and  they  could  have  been  content  to 
leave  It  at  that.  But.  they  did  not.  Paul 
himself,  wrote  that  "although  our  primary 
function  was  teaohing.  It  was  assumed  by 
most  of  the  volunteers  that  It  was  our  privi- 
lege. If  not  our  duty,  to  extend  our  efforts  ^be- 
yond the  classroom  and  to  exert  ourselves 
socially,  physically  and  In  any  other  possible 
manner  In  terms  of  community  develop- 
ment " 

Paul  did  Just  that  and  went  a  step  further. 
Initiating  his  own  pet  project  for  the  Ijeuefit 
of  all  the  students  at  the  school. 

Realizing  that  living  conditions  around  the 
school  were  exUemely  poor  and  that  many 
of  the  students  daily  walked  4  or  6  miles 
to  school,  the  idea  of  building  a  dormitory 
near  the  school  came  to  him. 

Procuring  manpower  for  tlie  construction 
project  was  one  of  the  least  of  Paul's  prob- 
lems The  native  f)opulatlon  of  WoUsso  had 
not  been  overly  receptive  to  the  young  volun- 
teers when  they  first  arrived  In  the  village 
but  after  Paul  dramtlcally  rescued  one  of  the 
native  children  from  drowning,  the  villagers 
were  friendly  and  cooperative. 

Looming  as  the  two  chief  problems  on  the 
horizon  were  getting  land  for  a  site  and 
some  funds  to  finance  the  endeavor.  The 
Peace  Corps  contingent  could  not  purchase 
any  land,  bo  the  only  alternative  was  to  ask 
the  munlolpality  to  donate  a  suitable  site. 
Since   some   local    government   officials   were 


reluctant  to  back  up  a  jwoject  spearheaded 
by  foreigners,  getttiog  any  land  became  a 
waiting  game.  After  4  months  at  patient 
pleading,  however,  a  sit©  was  turned  over 
to  the  voUinteers. 

As  far  as  finances  were  concerned,  two  of 
the  female  volunteers  in  Paul's  group  wrote 
home  asking  for  funds  for  the  project  and 
managed  to  collect  some  $2,600.  This  money 
would  go  only  toward  the  actual  building 
of  the  dormitory,  however,  and  another  ob- 
stacle darkened  the  path  when  it  was  learned 
that  the  site  set  aside  for  the  construction 
was  some  200  meters  from  the  regular  road- 
way. 

What  Paul  and  his  students  lacked  in 
money  and  machines,  they  more  than  made 
up  for  with  a  rampant  enthusiasm  to  com- 
plete the  task.  For  almost  2  weeks  the 
teacher  and  his  youthful  helpers  could  be 
seen  yanking  rocks  from  a  nearby  river  bed 
and  shouldering  them  back  to  the  road  dur- 
ing their  lunch  breaks,  after  school,  and  on 
weekends 

After  tills  painstaking  work  was  completed 
and  the  road  was  a  reality,  skilled  laborers 
from  the  building  college  at  Addis  Ababa,  the 
Ethiopian  capital.  Joined  forces  with  Paul 
and  the  native  workers  to  begin  the  actual 
construction  of  the  dormitory. 

Hampered  by  the  region's  rainy  season, 
which  started  soon  after  the  construction 
did,  the  day-to-day  activity  of  the  working 
party  became  more  or  less  a  lengthy  routine. 
The  rain  made  the  aJ-ea  a  virtual  river  of 
mud  which  the  tiny  construction  crew 
bucked  from  sunrise  to  sunset  for  the  next 
4  months.  Thirty  students  stayed  at  the 
school  during  the  stimmer  recess  period,  liv- 
ing with  the  Peace  Corps  vj)lunteers  and 
being  paid  20  cents  a  day  for  food  and  $4  per 
month  by  this  country  for  extra  expenses. 
In  an  effort  to  show  the  students  that  the 
United  States  was  paying  them  enough  to 
get  by  on,  Paul  ate  two  of  his  meals  with 
them  every  day.  having  bread  and  tea  for 
iN-eakfast  and  Injera  and  bean  wat  for  lunch 
at  a  ooet  of  14  cents  daUy.  As  a  result  of 
this  diet,  he  suffered  an  attack  of  "trench- 
mouth"  during  the  building  period. 

By  the  time  school  started  again  in  Sep- 
tember, the  dormitory  was  basically  finished 
and  56  of  the  students  were  housed  there 
last  fall  and  supplied  milk,  wheat  flour,  and 
commeal  by  the  American  Catholic  Relief 
Service. 

There  was  much  to-do  about  the  dormi- 
tory when  it  was  finished  but  the  climatic 
satisfaction  for  Paul  came  when  Halle  Selas- 
sie, the  Ethiopian  Emperor,  came  to  Wollsso 
to  Inspect  the  facility  and  to  commend  Paul 
and  the  other  volunteers  as  well  as  all  the 
native  workers  whose  efforts  were  responsible 
for  producing  It. 

More  than  1 ,000  natives  turned  out  for  the 
dedication  ceremony  and  to  cheer  their  Em- 
pyerlor.  Paul  wrote  that  "It  was  a  great  day 
for  Wollsso.  for  my  students,  for  the  Build- 
ing College,  and  fc«-  the  Peace  Corps  Ideal. 
We  volunteers  felt  that  this  was  the  worth 
of  It  all." 

It  was  also  a  great  day— one  he  will  never 
forget — and  a  great  personal  triumph  for 
Paul  Tsongas,  who  will  return  home  In  July 
before  going  to  California  to  give  a  5-week 
series  of  lectures  on  the  work  of  the  Peace 
Cbrps  at  UCLA,  Then,  because  he  was 
awarded  an  extension  on  his  acceptance  at 
Yale  Law  School  with  a  personal  assist  from 
Peace  Corps  Director  Sargent  ShrlvCT,  he  will 
get  back  on  the  path  he  detoured  from  2 
years  ago. 

But  Paul  Tsongas  will  never  regret  taking 
that  detour.  He  went  to  Ethiopia  to  share 
his  telents  with  others  and  to  seek  out  his 
own  personal  maturity. 

He  not  only  found  it,  he  also  left  some- 
thing of  value  along  the  way. 


Qao  Vadis? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or   CAUrOKMXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  June  8,  1964 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just  as 
some  of  the  ill-advised  acts  of  lawlessness 
by  groups  which  claim  to  be  In  favor  of 
civil  rights  are  actually  hurttag  the  dvU 
rights  cause,  so  som.e  of  the  activitlM  of 
unoflBcial  groups  are  harming  the  efforts 
of  the  labor  unions  in  securing  their 
legitimate  objectives.  I  refer  to  acts  of 
violence  where  private  property  is  de- 
stroyed as  a  result  of  a  labor  dispute. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent who  is  a  political  refugee  from 
Communist  East  Germany  which  Im- 
pressed me  a  great  deal.  Tliinklng  that 
It  might  be  interesting  to  my  colleagues, 
I  am  inserting  pertinent  portions  of  the 
letter  into  the  record  without  the  signa- 
ture of  the  IndividuaL  I  shall  also  in- 
clude the  newspaper  article  which  was 
the  inspiration  for  my  constituent's 
letter : 

JvKK  2.  1964. 

Dear  Mr  Gubser:  I  am  a  poUtloal  refugee 
having  fled  1949  from  Blast  G«Tnany.  Wliile 
I  was  living  t*iere  I  was  coowner  of  a  busi- 
ness, employing  eight  persons.  Every  pay- 
day I  had  to  obtain  the  signature  of  the  Com- 
munist labor  union  representative  to  release 
a  portion  of  my  own  money  from  the  bank, 
in  order  to  pay  wages. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  here  In  the  United 
States  the  freedom  of  the  individual  is  beia« 
gradually  reduced  by  power-hungry  uniom 
bosses  and  government  officials  wtirtoh  thlizlc 
they  depend  on  their  vote.  The  enclose* 
news  clipping  supports  my  claim. 

Dear  Mr.  Gubser,  I  ask  you  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  situation.  It  seems  to  me 
some  kind  of  action  to  curb  unions  is  des- 
perately needed.  Thln^  are  right  now  n©t 
as  bad  as  in  East  Germany,  but  tbey  are 
surely  headed  in  this  direction. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Gang  Smashes  Nonunion  Housing  PaoJECsr 

Philaoklfhia. — A  gang  of  about  100  men 
burst  Into  a  housing  project  being  renovated 
by  nonunion  labor  Monday  and  began  swing- 
ing clubs,  axes,  and  sledge  hammers,  police 
said. 

Six  men  In  the  35-man  nonunion  force  of 
carpenters,  painters,  plumbers,  and  brick- 
layers were  injured  as  they  fled  a  barrage  of 
bricks  and  stones. 

All  told,  12  houses  were  damaged — locks 
smashed,  drainpipes  ripped  out,  kitchen  cab- 
inets and  iron  rails  torn  lose. 

Builder  Roy  F*ulman,  32,  said  the  Invasion 
lasted  about  5  minutes.  He  estimated 
damage  at  between  S12,000  and  115.000. 

The  houses  once  belonged  to  Jefferson 
Hospital.  Ttiey  now  are  being  refurbished  as 
a  private  redevelopment  project.  They  are 
six  blocks  from  historic  Independence  Hall. 

Pulman  said  all  the  nonunion  workers 
were  employed  by  subcontractors. 

He  said  he  had  been  warned  of  imi>endlng 
trouble  by  an  anonymous  telephone  call  last 
Friday.  Police  were  on  hand  when  work  be- 
gan this  morning. 

But.  Pulman  said.  30  minutes  after  police 
departed  the  gang  rushed  in. 

"They  came  and  went  so  fast  1  couldn't  tell 
how  they  left,"  he  said. 
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Pulman  said  he  recognized  none  of  the 
men.  and  that  he  had  Instructed  his  workers 
to  run.  not  fight,  in  case  of  trouble. 

Police  Lt.  Michael  Levin  of  the  labor  squad 
Bald  the  project  was  picketed  In  March  by 
men  carrying  signs  that  read:  "We  protest 
that  wages  and  conditions  In  this  area  are  not 
paid  and  observed  on  this  Job  by  Roy  Ful- 
man — Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council.   APL-CIO." 

Fulman  said  he  pays  union  wages. 


,  The  Retireei'  Dilemma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

or   TEXAS 
Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8,  1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  William  F.  Martin,  of  AmarlUo.  Tex.. 
In  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, has  prepared  a  discussion  of  a 
serious  problem  affecting  the  pocketbooks 
of  oiiT  older  citizens.  Entitled  "The  Re- 
tirees' Dilemma,"  Mr.  Martin's  article 
outlines  the  Inequities  that  he  and  many 
others  feel  exist  under  present  social 
sectuity  and  tax  regulations. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues   and    other    Americans    to    the 
treatment  of  this  subject  as  prepared  by 
Mr.  Martin.     It  Is  as  follows: 
Thx  Rstirms'  Dilemma 
(By  W.  F.  (BUI)   Martin) 

John  Brown,  let  us  say,  haa  made  wise  In- 
▼estmentB  during  his  working  years,  and  has 
buUt  up  a  sizable  backlog  of  stocks  and 
bonds.  When  he  retires  at  a  specified  age, 
hta  Income  from  these  stocks  and  bonds  may 
be  In  any  amo\mt,  but  he  will  not  lose  any 
Income  from  social  security  because  of  It. 

Sam  Jones,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had  a 
large  family  to  rear,  and  has  been  unable 
to  lay  up  any  appreciable  amount  of  money 
6n  which  to  live  during  his  retirement.  Fur- 
thermore, what  investment  that  he  has  been 
able  to  make  has  turned  out  bad.  and  he  has 
nothing  but  hla  Income  from  social  security 
to  meet  his  living  expenses.  Even  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  social  security  will  hardly 
be  adequate  to  meet  ordinary  demands. 
What  should  he  do?  It  Isn't  likely  that  any- 
one will  hire  him  as  a  worker;  he  is  too  old. 
according  to  general  opinion.  He  might  open 
up  a  smail  wwxlworklng  shop.  If  he  is 
handy  with  wood-working  tools;  or  a  little 
metal  shop.  If  he  Is  handy  with  machine 
tools.  However,  this  may  require  more  capi- 
tal than  he  can  scrape  together,  but  let  us 
assume  that  he  can  do  It.  Suppose  that 
he  earns  $2,500  per  year  from  this  work. 
This  amount,  less  Income  tax,  added  to  his 
income  from  social  security,  provided  that 
he  was  permitted  to  receive  all  of  It,  would 
provide  for  a  modest  living.  However,  for 
every  dollar  he  earned  above  $1,200.  up  to 
and  Including  $1,700.  he  would.  In  effect, 
have  to  pay  to  the  Federal  Government  50 
cents;  for  every  dollar  earned  above  $1,700 
he  would.  In  effect,  have  to  pay  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  $1,  until  the  total  amount 
of  the  Income  to  which  he  Is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive from  social  security  Is  exhausted. 
Therefore,  of  the  $1,300.  above  the  $1,200 
Which  he  Is  allowed  without  penalty,  he 
would  pay  to  the  Federal  Government,  In 
the  form  of  deductions  from  social  security 
Income.  $1,050.  This  amount,  added  to  In- 
come tax  of  $260.  makes  a  total  of  $1,310, 
Of  the  earnings  of  $2,500,  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  keep  $1,190.    Where  is  the  Incentive 
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for  this  man  of  meager  circumstances  to 
make  an  investment  to  produce  Income;  an 
investment  which  might  or  might  not  pay 
off? 

Some  men,  a  small  minority,  will  do  crea- 
tive work  without  thought  of  compensation, 
but  the  vast  majority  wlU  not  work  without 
incentive.  When  wo  rob  a  man  of  an  incen- 
tive to  do  things,  he  Is  likely  to  lose  Interest 
in  life  Itself. 

Now.  the  original  purpose  of  social  security 
was  to  take  old  men  out  of  the  labor  tarce 
to  make  places  for  the  younger  men.  If  the 
older  men  could  earn  money  without  taking 
the  places  of  the  younger  men.  then  they 
should  be  permitted  to  do  so  without  sacri- 
ficing any  of  their  income  from  social  secu- 
rity, to  which  they  have  made  contributions 
over  the  years. 

There  are  many  things  that  the  retiree 
could  do  to  augment  his  income  from  social 
security,  which  would  help  provide  for  a 
decent  living.  He  might  write  articles,  or 
short  stories;  open  a  flshlnc  camp  on  a  river 
or  lake;  do  some  consulting  work;  or  turn 
out  some  handmade  articles  for  sale,  to  name 
Just  a  few.  Such  activity  might  not  bring 
in  a  great  deal  of  Income,  but  if  his  Income 
from  social  security  was  not  dl.sturbed,  he 
would  not  only  have  a  decent  living,  but  also 
an  Interest  in  life;  he  could  make  a  direct 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  his  country. 
Otherwise,  he  Is  so  much  "deadwood."  and 
that  Isn't  good  for  him  or  hie  country. 

When  a  man  reaches  tlie  ago  of  72  years, 
he  Is  permitted  to  earn  an  unlimited  amount 
of  money  without  sacrificing  any  at  his  in- 
come from  social  security.  Why  72  IZLstead 
of  66.  or  66?  A  man  retired  at  65  years  of 
age  can  certainly  be  termed  an  unemployable. 
Think  how  much  humankind  we  could  con- 
serve, and  how  much  more  wealth  we  could 
create,  if  these  men  were  given  an  incentive 
to  use  their  skills  and  thrlr  brains.  As  It  Is, 
we  discourage  such  use  by  levying  financial 
penalties.  I  do  tuit  believe  that  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  lawmakers  who  enacted 
social  security  to  create  "deadwood."  but 
when  Incentive  Is  destroyed,  "de.idwood"  Is 
created. 

As  long  as  men  are  alive,  they  have  to  give 
some  thought  to  income,  and  income  created 
by  their  own  thoughts  or  hands  adds  some- 
thing to  life;  they  feel  that  they  have  not 
lost  their  lmp>ortance  In  the  general  scheme 
of  things.  Let  them  lose  that  feeling  of 
importance,  and  we  have  loei  an  asset.  Can 
we  afford  It? 

While  on  the  one  hand  social  security  is  of 
some  help,  on  the  other  hand  It  is  casting 
Into  oblivion  many  of  our  senior  cltlBens; 
depriving  out  country  of  their  contributions 
to  its  welfare,  simply  because  It  kills  an  in- 
centive to  do  anything. 

The  renaedy?  Permit  our  senior  citizens 
to  earn  anything  that  they  can  without 
financial  penalty,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
invade  the  labor  market;  let  them  create  and 
receive  for  their  creation.s  what  they  can 
without  financial  penalty;  let  them  keep  their 
dignity,  self-respect  and  lndei)endence,  and 
a  zest  for  life.  The  Nation  will  be  the  richer 
for  It. 


Why  Earopean  Leaders  Woald  Like  To 
Name  Our  Next  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8.  1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Demo- 
crats, the  radlcsds.  and  all  the  liberal 
segment  of  the  news  media  are  deeply 


concerned  because  Khrushchev  and  the 
leaders  of  other  European  nations  an 
against  Barry  Ooldwatcr's  nomination. 
Hurrah  for  them.  If  for  no  other  reaaon, 
this  would  be  enough  for  the  American 
people  to  elect  Barry  President. 

Since  when  has  this  mighty  Nation 
fallen  so  low  in  prestige  that  we  even 
consider  allowing  the  heads  of  foreign 
governments,  some  of  them  avowed  ene- 
mies, dictate"  to  us  whom  we  shall  eleet 
to  office?  Of  course,  this  attitude  on  the 
part  of  foreism  leaders  must  be  expected 
because  of  our  .spineless  policy  of  the  past 
4  years.  How  can  we  have  respect  imleas 
we  earn  it  throuph  strength,  determina- 
tion, and  leadership?  Unfortunately,  in 
dealing  with  the  Communist  threat  to 
the  freedom  of  all  mankind  the  past  two 
administrations  have  di-splayed  none  of 
these  qualities.  Instead  we  have  indi- 
cated to  the  world  the  readiness  to  ap- 
pease, readine.ss  to  negotiate,  readiness 
to  sacrifice  all  our  traditions  for  the 
promise  of  peace. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  win  respect 
and  to  have  a  chance  to  maintain  peace, 
and  that  is  thi-ough  a  strong  and  clearly 
understood  foreign  policy  which  leaves 
no  doubt  that  we  can  and  will  protect  our 
own  liberty  and  the  liberty  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  stand  with  us  in  defense 
of  It. 

In  his  column  In  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  for  Friday,  June  5.  David  Law- 
rence points  out  why  European  leaders 
do  not  want  Barry  Ooldwater  nomi- 
nated and  elected.  They  know  he  will 
put  America's  interest  first.  The  David 
Lawrence  column  follows: 

EuROpx's  Reaction  on  Primary — Goldwattb 
Victory  Triocctis  Fiars  of  TouoHiai  Amis- 

ICAN  POUCT   IN  PUTXTRE 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

News  dispatcher  say  that  many  European 
newspapers  reacted  with  dismay  over  the  vic- 
tory of  Senator  Gotj>wATE«  In  tbe  California 
presldenUal  primary  election.  Why  w»s 
ther«  such  a  sharp  re«u:tlon  In  E\irope7  Ths 
answer  to  the  question  may  reveal  some  un- 
pleasant" truths  about  the  world  ■Ituatlon. 
particularly  the  rise  of  commercialism  and 
the  decline  of  Idealism  in  Eiirope.  For  »p- 
peasers  are  mowadays  In  the  ascendancy 
abroad. 

Many  Europeans  are  afraid  that  if  Senator 
GoLDWATKR  is  elected  President,  he  might 
have  a  courageous  Secretary  of  State  like 
John  Poster  Dulles.  Also,  Europeans  do  not 
understand  the  deep-seated  feeling  of  voters 
In  many  parts  of  America  over  the  fact  that 
a  prospering  Western  Europe  is  paying  so  lit- 
tle of  the  bill  to  maintain  peace  In  the  world. 

Most  European  newspapers  have  a  way  of 
accepting  as  gospel  what  the  so-called  liber- 
als in  America  say  on  national  and  Interna- 
tional affairs.  The  Impression  abroad  Is  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  bear  by  It- 
self the  brunt  of  every  International  prob- 
lem and  that  the  financial  and  commercial 
assistance  now  given  by  European  countries 
to  the  Communist  regimes  Is  gradually  but 
surely  being  adopted  as  American  policy  as 
well. 

One  of  the  British  papers  calls  Senator 
GoLDWATER  an  "18th-century  individualist" 
and  "a  sort  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  who  has  l>een 
sleeping  since  1776." 

But  the  truth  Is  that  many  Americans  have 
not  forgotten  1776  and  the  tyrannies  Im.- 
posed  by  the  British  autocracy,  and  they  feel 
a  deep  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe  who  today  want  to  achieve 
their  Independence,  too.  but  are  getting  lit- 
tle moral  support  from  various  spokesmen  of 
the  British  press. 


It  Is  natural  for  the  Moscow  press  to  be 
(Usmayed  over  the  Ooldwatkr  victory  because 
tlje  Russians  know  that  Senator  Goldwatm 
J,  a  realist  who  wUl.  iX  elected  President,  deal 
vlth  facts  as  tbey  are  and  not  attempt  to 
glo«  them  over,  and  that  he  will  pick  a  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  Uke  mind. 

The  Arizona  Senator's  strength  Is  not 
merely  the  resiilt  of  the  support  of  the  pro- 
fessional politicians  but  of  grassroots  senti- 
ment as  wrtL  His  total  vote  thus  far  in  the 
primarlee  far  exceeds  that  which  John  P. 
Kennedy  had  received  in  his  preconvenUon 
campaign  of  I960,  and  thU  U  due  largely  to 
the  resentment  prevalent  In  this  country 
about  the  war  in  southeast  Asia.  Americans 
are  wondering  why  their  sons  must  make 
the  sacrifices  in  Vietnam  while  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  standaidly  by. 

The  European  press  might  have  studied 
carefully,  too.  why  the  foreign  aid  program 
has  had  such  a  hard  time  In  Congress.  It 
might  have  been  noted  that,  ever  since 
World  War  n  ended,  the  United  States  has 
consistently  furnished  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  for  the  rebuilding  of  Europe.  Now 
that  prosperity  has  been  achieved  there,  re- 
sentment is  growing  In  America  that  the 
Europeans  do  not  seem  IncUnded  to  pay  their 
share,  either  in  money  or  In  lives,  to  main- 
tain peace  in  the  world. 

European  statesmen  would  do  well  also  to 
watch  the  campaign  earefully.  because.  Irre- 
spec-Uve  of  whether  Senator  Goldwater  wins 
the  nomination  or  the  election,  the  reaction 
of  the  American  people  to  foreign  policy  will 
have  much  to  do  with  the  result  and  Its 
aftermath.  For  the  American  people  are  get- 
ting tired  of  carrying  the  burden  alone  in 
world  affairs. 

Many  citizens  do  not  approve  of  the  wheat 
deal,  for  instance,  whereby  the  United  States 
succumbed  to  European  appeasement  policies 
and  authorized  the  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Rus- 
sians. There  U  talk  today  also  that  the  ad- 
ministration here  Is  beginning  to  play 
footsie  with  some  of  the  Communist-bloc 
countries  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  this.  too. 
will  become  a  campaign  Issue  because  many 
Americans  do  not  believe  this  Is  a  proper  way 
to  protect  the  United  States  against  Com- 
munist encroachments. 

It  is  absurd  to  suggest,  as  some  European 
papers  liave  done,  that  Senator  Goldwatee 
or  any  other  prominent  American  today 
favors  a  reversion  to  earlier  American  poli- 
cies of  Isolation.  No  prominent  American 
today  supports  such  a  doctrine  because  It  is 
recognized  how  Interrelated  world  affairs 
have  become.  There  is  Instead  a  distinct 
feeling  in  the  United  States  that  America  Is 
Involuntarily  being  Isolated  by  European 
policymakers  and  that  the  new  Isolation  re- 
sults in  this  country  carrying  the  load. 


A  Real  Champion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  8.  1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Cardinal  Gushing  Scholar- 
Athlete  Award  this  year  is  a  young  man 
from  Lowell,  Mass..  who  has  achieved  the 
highest  4 -year  scholastic  record  In  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  league  of  high 
schools.  He  Is  Richard  Lyko,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Lyko.  of  48  West  For- 
est Street.  Lowell,  who  Is  graduating  from 
Keith  Academy. 


In  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
achievements,  the  Lowell  Svm  congratu- 
lated Richard  in  a  recent  editorial. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include  the 
editorial  and  an  article  describing  his 
accomplishments  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 

(Prom  the  Lowell  Sun,  June  3. 1964] 
A  Rial  Champion 

Pride  m  the  youth  of  Lowell  wells  up 
as  we  make  note  of  the  achievements  of 
Richard  Lyko.  who  Is  graduating  from 
Keith  Academy  with  honors  galore. 

As  a  scholar  and  athlete,  he  posted  a  4- 
year  average  In  his  studies  which  surpassed 
any  grades  previously  recorded  In  the 
Catholic  league  of  high  schools.  Then,  to 
allay  any  doubt  as  to  his  ability,  he  scored 
a  perfect  800  mark  in  math  and  a  734  In  his 
verbal  rating  for  the  college  entrance  exami- 
nation board. 

And  whUe  demonstrating  all  this  brilliance 
in  the  classroom,  he  found  time  to  be  a  star 
athlete  and  to  participate  In  nimierous  extra- 
curricular activities  at  the  academy. 

His  headmaster  describes  him  In  glowing 
terms  as  a  boy  whose  marks  are  simply 
phenomenal,  and  whose  ability  In  sports  has 
made  him  a  coach's  dream. 

Lowell  may  well  be  proud  of  Richard  Lyko 
who  has  created  such  a  wonderful  founda- 
tion for  a  successful  life  and  career  ahead. 
While  he  deserves  the  highest  praise  In  his 
own  right,  his  parents  and  Keith  Academy 
properly  share  some  of  the  glory  foV  his  won- 
derful p>€rformance. 

Keith   Academt  Senior  Wins  Cardinal 
CubHiNG  Scholar-Athlete  Award 

Lowell — Richard  Lyko,  an  IS-year-old 
senior  at  Keith  Academy,  achieved  the  high- 
est 4-year  mark  for  fl  scholar-athlete  in  the 
history  ot  the  Catholic  league,  and  for  this 
accomplishment  he  was  the  recipient  of  the 
coveted  Cardinal  Cushlng  award  at  a  cere- 
mony held  at  the  Boston  CYO  headquarters 
yesterday. 

Lyko  compiled  a  4 -year  average  of  96.6  In 
his  combined  subjects  at  Keith,  surpassing 
the  former  record  set  by  Bill  Madden,  of  St. 
John's  Prep,  of  Danvers.  Madden  is  now  a 
catcher  in  the  New  York  Yankees'  farm  sys- 
tem. 

Lyko  thus  became  the  third  Keith  Aca- 
demy athlete  to  win  this  top  honor  during 
the  past  6  years  Larry  Day  and  Stan  Wrobel 
were  the  other  winners  over  thU  span,  while 
Tom  Broderlck  was  runner-up  a  year  ago. 

Richard,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  J. 
Lyko,  of  48  West  Forest  Street  in  towell,  led 
hU  Keith  class  for  every  marking  period 
throughout  his  4  years  at  the  academy. 
Lyko  received  a  perfect  800  score  in  math 
and  a  734  In  verbal  diu-ing  his  recent  college 
board  exams,  and  the  800  was  the  highest 
mark  any  student  has  ever  received  in  the 
stlTT  exam.  Richard  was  also  a  national 
merit  scholarship  semlfinallst,  being  ranked 
among  the  top  2  percent  of  the  Nation's  high 
school  seniors  in  scholastic  achievement. 
Last  summer  he  attended  Merrimack  College 
under  a  National  Science  Foundation  grant, 
studying  science  and  math,  and  he  now  has 
accepted  an  academic  scholarship  to  Boston 
Oollege. 

Lyko  was  a  star  guard  and  linebacker  for 
the  Keith  football  team  during  the  past  4 
seasons.  In  addition,  he  was  a  high  Jumper 
on  the  Comets'  track  team,  helping  to  orga- 
nize the  school's  first  team  in  that  sport  last 
year.  His  brother,  Jim,  Is  a  Junior  at  Keith, 
and  he  also  Is  a  first  string  lineman  on  the 
academy  grid  squad. 

Richard  won  the  Cardinal  Cxishing  award 
over  the  athletes  in  all  sports  within  the  36 
schools  at  the  Catholic  leagues  In  eastern 
Bfassachusetts.  The  presentation  ot  the 
award,   which   was   an   engraved   clock,    was 


made  yesterday  by  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  P. 
CarroU,  director  of  the  CTO  and  the  Catholic 
leagues.  Speaker  for  the  gathering,  which 
included  nine  other  seniors  as  a^^ard  win- 
ner's was  Rev.  Edmund  Walsh,  deem  of  ad- 
missions at  Boston  College. 

The  nine  other  winners  included  Tom 
Brennan,  of  St.  Mary's  of  Cambridge;  John 
CuUinsui.  of  Matlgnon;  Joe  DlVlncenzo.  of 
St.  John's  Prep;  John  ESuery.  of  Maiden 
Catholic;  Mike  Foley,  of  Mission.  Bob  Olard, 
of  Marian;  Bill  Leahy,  of  Catholic  Memorial; 
Tom  Levasseur,  of  St.  Jean's  o*  Lynn;  and 
Don  May  of  Archbishop  WlUlams. 

Lykos  excellence  was  testified  by  Keith 
Academy  principal.  Rev.  Brother  Patrician, 
CFX,  who  recommended  him  In  writing  as 
follows:  "Superlatives  are  neceosary  to  de- 
scribe a  student -athlete  the  likes  ot  Richard 
Lvko.  He  is  our  t<^  student  In  a  very  tal- 
ented senior  class.  He  led  that  class  In  every 
marking  for  4  years.  His  marks  are  simply 
phenomenal. 

"Athletically."  Brother  Patrick  continues. 
"Richard  has  been  a  coach's  dream  In  both 
football  and  track." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or    CALLFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2. 1964 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Maurice  H.  Stans.  former  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  recently  presented 
a  very  informative  speech  at  the  4«th  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Stans'  address  was 
"The  Attitude  of  Business  Toward  Gtov- 
ernment  Spending." 

I  believe  that  his  analysis  of  the  budg- 
etary situation,  and  his  recommenda- 
tions, will  be  of  much  interest  to  the 
Congress  and  the  public.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  Mr. 
Starts'  si>eech  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  : 

"The  Attitude  or  Business  Toward  Gov- 
ernment Spending" — Bt  Maurice  H.  Stans, 
Senic«  Partner,  William  R.  Staats  &  Co., 
Inc..  Los  Angeles,  at  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board  48th  Annual 
Meeting,  Mat  22,  1964 

A  year  ago.  In  1963.  the  American  public 
was  In  an  aroused  hue  and  cry  for  large 
cuts  in  the  Federal  budget.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  letters  descended  on  Washing- 
ton. ,  Congress  set  to  work  to  curb  what  It 
considered  to  be  an  extravagant  program  of 
spending,  and  by  the  time  it  finished  Its 
work  the  requested  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal 1964  had  been  reduced  from  $107.9  bU- 
lion  to  less  than  $100  billion.' 

This  year,  in  1964,  the  American  public 
gives  the  impression  that  It  couldn't  care 
less  about  what  happens  to  the  budget.  Ne 
maU  on  the  subject  reaches  Congress.  The 
best  efforts  of  a  few  informed  and  deter- 
mined budget  cutters  in  that  body  wlU  bare- 


» Actual  appropriaUons  during  the  1963 
session  were  only  $98.3  billion  but  necessary 
supplementals  to  carry  out  enacted  programs 
will  Increase  this  to  close  to  $100  bUUon  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on  June  30. 
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ly  add  up  to  sustainable  reductions  of  i2 
billion.  If  that,  In  the  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1965. 

What  has  happened  in  1  year  to  change 
the  attitude  of  the  Nation  so  measurably? 
More  Importantly,  what  doe*  the  change  sig- 
nify, and  what  does  It  portend  for  the  years 
ahead?  Is  Federal  spending  no  longer  a 
matter  about  which  we  should  be  concerned? 
Where  are  we  now  and  where  are  we  headed? 

These  are  the  questions  to  which  I  ad- 
dress myself  today.  I  propose  to  analyze 
the  Federal  budgetary  situation  In  the  light 
of  the  enactment  of  tax  reduction,  the 
change  in  the  Presidency,  the  1965  budget 
and  Its  Implications,  and  the  probabilities 
ahead.  I  hope  that  what  I  have  to  say 
will  offer  a  retidlng  on  the  Qovernment's 
fiscal  prospects  thait  will  Induce  business- 
men and  the  public  to  come  to  grips  again 
with  the  spending  Issue. 

CAN    WE    RELAX? 

If  we  are  tempted  to  find  simple  answers 
to  the  questlotu  I  have  poeed,  we  can  start 
with  the  two  that  on  the  svirface  seem  most 
probable: 

1.  The  American  public,  now  that  It  has 
Its  tax  cut.  Is  fust  plain  disinterested  for 
a  time  In  whether  the  Government  runs  a 
surplus  or  a  deficit. 

2.  President  Johnson  has  submitted  a  1965 
budget  that  he  describes  as  austere,  pru- 
dent, and  frugal,  as  calling  for  a  reduction 
In  expcndltiu-e«  and  In  the  deficit,  and  as 
carrying  us  a  "giant  step"  toward  a  balanced 
budget. 

Putting  both  of  these  answers  together, 
we  are  led  to  the  natural  conclusion  that  the 
public  is  thoroughly  happy  with  the  idea  of 
an  economy-minded  President  taking  over 
all  concern  about  budgetary  policy  and  un- 
dertaking the  Job  of  making  ends  meet  in 
the  Oovemnvent. 

But  there  are  pitfalls  in  this  course  and 
here  are  some  of  them: 

1.  A  President  of  the  United  States,  how- 
ever firm  his  intentions  may  be.  cannot 
single-handedly  control  the  public  purse. 
He  needs  all-out  help  in  any  campaign  of 
fiscal  discipline  for  the  Nation.  The  de- 
mands of  the  bureaucrats  and  the  special 
Interests  always  exceed  the  country's  re- 
sources, and  their  pressures  for  spending 
are  relentless. 

a.  Attaining  an  eventual  balance  of  reve- 
nues and  expenditures  Is,  In  fact,  much  more 
dlfflciilt  than  Is  Implied  by  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  the  1966  budget  now  before  the 
Ctongress.  This  Is  true  because  of  the  pres- 
ent budget  Items,  because  of  the  inbuilt  fu- 
ture growth  In  certain  Federal  programs, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  full  ImpMct  of 
recent  and  present  new  proposals  Is  not  jret 
evident,  and  because  of  the  strength  of  the 
forces  for  spending  In  the  Nation,  now  highly 
stimulated  by  the  Inunense  growth  of  Fed- 
eral programs  In  recent  years. 

In  other  words,  the  problems  of  high  and 
Increasing  spending  and  dangerous  bvidget 
deficits  are  as  much  with  u*  this  year  as 
last,  and  will  be  as  much  with  us  In  the 
future,  refsrdlsss  of  who  Is  President  Na- 
tional fiscal  policy  happens  U>  be  on«  of  ths 
rrkost  highly  debatable  axKl  fluctusunc  sis- 
men  ts  In  Uie  functioning  uf  s  demiK-rat  y  It 
will  continue  to  be  so  as  )on«  as  the  petipls 
0(>n«ld*r  their  Natlorukl  Ocivf^iiotrtit  u^  bs  an 
lniiwr>rf>tial    entity    atolr    tu    rrr«tr     unitmltwl 
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IS    THE     1885    BUDGET    FHUGAL? 

Frugality,  austerity  and  economy  are  terms 
of  comparison,  so  to  evaluate  where  the  1966 
budget  stands  In  this  respect  we  ought  to 
see  how  it  relates  to  earlier  points  in  time. 
In  other  words,  to  put  everything  In  per- 
spective, we  need  to  look  back  a  bit — to  1960, 
let  us  say.  You  may  remember  1960  for  a  long 
while.  It  was  the  last  time  the  budget  of 
the  United  States  ended  in  balance.  Ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  In  that  year 
were  176.5  billion.  Now.  Just  a  few  years 
later,  we  are  right  at  the  $100  billion  mark. 

Shortly  before  January  20,  1961.  the  last 
day  of  the  Elsenhower  administration,  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  the  first  long-range 
projections  of  Federal  spending  ever  com- 
piled. These  make  a  good  base  for  another 
comparison  with  the  present  budget.  They 
were  compiled  on  three  levels,  for  the  10  years 
from  1960  to  1970.  The  first  was  an  econ- 
omyminded  and  frugal,  but  wholly  possible, 
level  of  Federal  spending,  somewhat  more 
restrained  in  its  trend  of  growth  than  in  the 
previous  decade.  The  second  was  a  high, 
obviously  lavish  level,  which  undertook  to 
meet  widespread  public  demands  for  more 
spending.  The  third  was  a  medium  level, 
which  was  considered  to  be  reasonably 
progressive  and  most  likely  under  local  and 
International  conditions  like  those  of  1960. 

Without  going  Into  the  arithmetic  in  de- 
tail, I  will  merely  report  that  the  economical 
level  for  1970  (»83.9  billion  t  was  passed  In 
1962,  the  medium  level  for  1970  ($97,4  billion) 
was  exceeded  by  1964,  and  the  high  level  for 
1970  ($122.6  billion)  Is  right  on  the  present 
trend  line.  In  other  words,  In  the  4  years 
since  1960,  spending  has  been  growing  at  the 
highest  rate  objectively  conceivable  at  that 
time. 

To  mesisure  our  current  position  and  the 
forces  behind  It,  as  the  President  must  deal 
with  them,  we  could  well  go  over  an  earlier 
course  of  history,  reviewing  the  progression 
of  how  we  got  where  we  are.  In  1930  the 
entire  cost  of  government,  including  interest 
on  the  edbt.  public  welfare,  and  national 
security,  was  6nly  $3  billion.  By  1940  it  was 
$9  billion.  By  1950  It  had  grown  to  $43  bil- 
lion. By  1960  it  was  $94  billion.  It  is  now 
r^ght  on  target  for  $150  to  $160  billion  by 
1970.' 

What  can  the  President  do  to  slow  down 
this  forceful  progression,  which  has  moved 
at  a  rate  which  exceeds  the  growth  in  pop- 
ulation, the  gains  in  gross  national  product, 
or  any  other  valid  scale? 

WHAT  DOES  THE   198S  BUDGrT  PR0P06KT 

Before  we  find  fault  with  the  1965  budget, 
there  are  some  things  we  should  say  In  Its 
behalf.  Without  doubt  It  is  considerably 
lower  than  the  total  of  the  desires  of  the 
government  agencies,  and  almost  certainly 
It  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  one  which 
President  Kennedy  had  planned  to  submit 
for  1965.  But  how  does  it  appear  in  other 
respects?  Here  are  some  simplified  ststls- 
Ucs: 

1  The  1965  budget  calls  for  $22  0  billion 
more  In  program  authorizations  than  Presi- 
dent Btscnhower  sticgestt-d  in  his  last  budget 
for  1963.  Just  t  rears  ssris<-r 

a  The  lB«ft  budget  ssk*  for  $108  8  bUlion 
in  authority  to  spend.  «Mrh  Is  M  S  btUion 
mors  than  C<>nfr«sB  ws«  «:::itiK  to  vot*  last 
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t,<r   IMM    It  to  M  blUKwi    f  .yhrr 
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keeping  transfers  or  credits,  Including  soote 
from  Improbable  new  legislation.  ActuftI 
planned  spending  for  the  year,  before  such 
deductions.  Is  about  $2.0  billion  higher  thsa 
the  truly  comparable  flg\ire  for  1964. 

4.  It  contains  some  obviously  understatsd 
appropriations  requirements.  For  example 
while  the  price  support  program  may  last 
out  the  year  on  the  appropriations  re- 
quested,  because  of  past  authorizations,  the 
normal  annual  cost  of  present  farm  pro- 
grams is  at  least  $1,5  billion  above  ttis 
amount  of  appropriation  asked  for  in  1964. 

6,  There  are  some  apparent  underestl- 
mates  In  expenditures,  esjjeclally  In  farm 
programs.  Considering  also  the  fact  that 
the  estimates  of  revenues  are  on  the  optlmls- 
tic  side.  It  l8  likely  that  the  planned  reduc- 
tion In  the  deficit,  from  $10  to  $5  billion, 
may  well  fail  of  accomplishment  by  a  con- 
siderable margin. 

6.  The  budget  shows  a  wholly  desirable 
reduction  of  1,200  (later  increased  to  liK)0) 
In  Government  civilian  employment  In  19M, 
but  this  Is  after  an  indicated  increase  of 
22,000  In  fiscal  1964  (later  decreased  to 
15.000),  and  an  Increase  of  156,000  sines 
1960, 

7.  It  is  said  to  contain  vigorous  pruning  ot 
old  programs,  when  In  fact  three  appropria- 
tions are  Increased  (by  $1  million  or  more) 
for  every  one  so  decreased. 

8.  The  budget  contains  almost  $6  blUiQu 
of  built-in  expansion.  Including  about  $3 
billion  in  proposed  enlargements  In  scope 
of  old  programs  or  to  Initiate  wholly  new 
programs  that  are  sure  to  grow  In  coming 
years. 

Of  all  these  figures,  the  requested  author- 
ity to  spend  Is  most  significant  as  a  portent 
of  the  futtu^.  The  budgeted  appropriations 
of  $104.3.  If  Increased  to  reflect  annual 
program  requirements  of  farm  price  rap- 
ports, rural  electrification,  urban  renewal, 
and  other  Items  not  Included  this  year  at 
normal  levels,  becomes  approximately  $107 
billion.  This  Is  the  base  for  future  appro- 
priations and  expenditures  and  makes 
doubtful  any  expectation  of  subsequent 
budgets  much  below  this  amount.  Add  to 
this  a  carryover  of  $95  billion  In  unspent 
but  largely  committed  appropriations  at 
earlier  years,  and  you  can  see,  for  example, 
how  difficult  It  will  be  to  hoJd  actual  spend- 
ing below  $100  billion   hereafter. 

This  conclusion  Is  cotnpoiuided  by  ths 
large  amount  this  year  dedicated  to  begin- 
ning new  progrtuns.  These  factors  meastirs 
the  real  significance  of  the  '  1966  budget, 
looking  ahead,  and  point  up  the  magnitude 
of  the  President's  task  In  holding  future 
budgets  at  anywtiere  near  the  present  leveL 

WHAT    COMES    NOW? 

Only  because  the  national  compulsion 
toward  higher  spending  Is  so  strong  can 
such  a  budget  bs  termed  austere  or  frugal 
or  economical,  as  It  clearly  Is  In  relation 
to  more  pleasing  alternatives.  It  Is  from 
these  positions  that  the  President  must  taks 
off,  and  with  these  figures  tliat  he  must 
contend.  If  ths  country  Is  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget  at  any  time  In  the  next  decade. 

Assuming  that  Congress  approves  the  19M 
budgst  In  substantUUy  iu  present  terms. 
*nd  enacU  s  large  part  of  the  new  progrnms. 
where  <*•>  »e  go  frocn  here' 

It  U  wholly  unrealistic  U>  be4>*Tt  that  ths 
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li»«s  will  pnibsMy  bs  satMi  vp  by  mtm  CK«s- 
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.  next  would  require  reductions  of  $3  bUlion 
(iwwhere  and  an  ahnoet  total  refusal  to  en- 
tS^ln  new  programs  cm-  to  expand  old  ones. 
Tet  when  revenues  are  somewhere  between 
1$  billion  and  $10  billion  behind  ezpendl- 
tores,  the  only  way  equlllbtium  can  be  at- 
tained in  a  reasonable  time  Is  for  expendi- 
tures to  be  kept  from  growing  very  signifi- 
cantly (A  4-i}ercent  annual  increase  in 
iro^  national  product  would  normally  pro- 
duce roughly  a  $4  billion  increase  in  Oov- 
munent  revenues,  but  this  amount  of  gain 
to  probably  not  attainable  for  fiscal  1966  be- 
cause of  the  offsetting  effect  of  the  second 
(Cep  of  tax  reduction.  And  there  Is  talk  now 
ol  more  tax  cuts  In  a  year  or  so  ) 

The  most  desirable  course,  considering  all 
this,  would  be  for  the  President  to  propose, 
and  the  public  to  insist,  that  Oovemment 
tpendlng  be  held  below  $100  billion  until 
revenues  catch  up.  It  is  possible  that  this 
ooxild  produce  a  balanced  budgeit  for  1967, 
This  Is  a  very  difficult  goal,  considering  where 
ve  are  now.  It  can  be  attained,  but  only  if 
s  number  of  factors  work  out  favorably  or 
are  forced  to  do  so: 

1.  The  economy  must  carry  on  at  a  4-  to 
6-percent  annual  growth  rate.  Any  reces- 
sion, even  a  minor  one.  could  defer  a  balanced 
budget  for  many  more  years. 

2,  Reductions  In  some  Government  pro- 
grams must  be  Imposed,  There  are  good 
sizable  candidates  in  the  farm  program 
(where  reductions  are  politically  almost  im- 
possible); In  the  expensive  space  program 
(where  expenditures  can  be  stretched  out  and 
made  more  effective  If  the  ill-advised  goal 
ot  a  man  on  the  moon  by  1970  Is  extended) : 
In  the  production  of  atomic  weapons  (attain- 
able if  military  target  and  warhead  require- 
ments are  suitably  reevaluated);  and  In 
defense  costs,  especially  manpower  and  main- 
tenance of  conventional  forces  (of  which 
President  Eisenhower  has  been  an  outspoken 
critic)  and  overseas  defense  commitments, 
including  the  large  numbers  of  troops  In 
Biu-c^M  (which  President  Elsenhower  has 
many  times  questioned).  By  these  steps  a 
good  start  could  be  made  toward  the  25-per- 
oent  reduction  In  defense  expenditures  which 
former  I>efen»e  Under  Secretary  Roewell  GU- 
patrlc  says  may  be  achieved  over  a  period  of 
time,  and  American  industry  would  not 
suffer  because  most  of  the  reductions  would 
be  In  operating  and  overhead  costs,  and  the 
rest  would  be  very  gradual.  There  are  many 
other  opportunities  for  lesser  reductions 
throughout  the  budget,  of  which  rural  elec- 
trification and  agricultural  conservation  are 
good   examples. 

3  The  President  must  find  a  way  to  stop 
the  normal  upward  bureaucratic  creep  in 
other  agency  activities.  There  are  many  pro- 
grams not  related  to  population  growth,  to 
time  tables,  or  to  any  8p>eclflc  measure  of 
need,  that  year  after  year  move  slowly  up- 
ward In  respKjnse  to  self-generated  oppor- 
tunities In  the  Government  offices.  These 
programs  could  be  stabilized  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  until  the  budget  Is  In 
balance,  at  which  time  new  evaluations 
could  be  mads  and  new  priorities  fixed. 
Among  ths  progranu  which  could,  without 
barm  to  welfare  or  national  security,  bs 
froeeen  at  present  levels  are  soil  conservation, 
construction  of  public  buildings,  geological 
Mirtey,  watershed  proteetlon.  ooest  and  geo- 
istir  survey.  Oarps  at  BnglBeera  construcuon. 
i^ort  Ashmss.  Boreau  of  Meclamatton  oon- 
Mructton  forslgB  sgrtmltural  so  Tits,  and 
M*4lrai  riiisrcfc  Thses  sr«  msrvly  Itluaira 
t^«i«     TlMes  ar«  Mkaay  <Mbsr« 

4  4jt4  aflMa  mam  BMMaMs  m»mt  bs  wiUi- 


trends  and  countervailing  present  forces. 
Only  t2ie  utmost  determination  in  Washing- 
ton and  waTiTTiiiTTi  support  at  home  can  re- 
tard the  trend  ot  credit-card  spending  of 
the  last  30  year^.  | 

WHAT  WE  CAN  DO 

There  are  stxne  things  that  businessmen 
ought  to  be  willing  to  do  to  help  achieve  the 
objective  of  restraint  In  Government  fi- 
nances. I  pose  them  to  you  In  the  convic- 
tion that,  without  strong  and  empatlc  de- 
mand from  the  general  public  for  sound 
budgetary  procedures  and  practices,  the  Na- 
tion will  go  merrily  along  Its  deflclt-rldden 
way  until  It  finds  Itself  In  a  predicament  of 
debt  and  Inflexibility  which  will  sap  the  na- 
tional vitality  and  leave  us  too  weakened  to 
deal  with  Internal  and  external  emergencies. 

Hers  are  some  things  each  of  us  can  and 
should  do: 

1.  Study  and  understand  the  annual  budg- 
ets In  more  detail,  so  we  are  not  tinduly  in- 
fluenced by  published  totals  which,  unfor- 
tunately, do  not  reveal  much  of  the  mean- 
ingful facts  about  Government  flnances. 
Only  by  comi>arljBon  of  Individual  appropria- 
tions and  categories  are  the  trends  clearly 
evident. 

2.  Support  measures  for  economy  wherever 
indicated,  even  though  they  may  mean  some 
temporary  disadvantage  fcM-  our  commu- 
nity or  our  Industry.  The  President  and  the 
Congress  need  to  know,  year  In  and  year 
out,  that  we  want  soimd  fiscal  pmlicy. 

3.  Oppose  the  proliferation  and  growth  ef 
Federal  programs  not  Justified  by  a  strict 
test  of  necessity  for  the  Nation's  security  or 
welfare.  E>eslrabLllty  Is  not  adequate  Justifi- 
cation for  Oovemment  Bp>ending. 

4.  Support  proposals  which  would  give  tax- 
payers a  greater  direct  vote  on  Federal 
spending.  One  such  proposal  now  In  Con- 
gress Is  for  a  Presidential  Advisory  Conunls- 
slon  on  Federal  Expenditures  (which,  how- 
ever. In  its  pre^nt  form  calls  tor  too  many 
members  from  the  ranks  of  Government) , 

5.  Urge  and  support  proposals  to  Improve 
congressional  review  of  fiscal  matters.  One 
of  these  ssp>eclally  worthy  would  provide  a 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Bud- 
get, vrith  staffing  for  majority  and  minority 
parties,  to  provide  research  on  budgetary 
policy  and  trends,  preliminary  to  annual  ap- 
propriation actions.  Such  a  committee 
could  Insist  on  more  long-range  studies  like 
that  which  we  released  In  1961,  and  more  con- 
sideration to  the  long-range  consequences 
of  budgetary  actions. 

You  will  note,  I  am  sure,  that  nowhere  In 
this  analysis  do  I  say  a  word  about  foreign 
aid.  There  la  no  need  for  me  to  belittle  it; 
it  has  few  friends.  The  honest  danger  Is, 
believe  It  or  not,  that  tinder  present  condi- 
tions and  attitudes,  it  may  be  cut  too  low  for 
the  Nation's  good.  If  you  wonder  why  I  me^e 
a  point  of  saying  this,  I  hope  you  will  con- 
clude that  at  lefkst  It  establishes  this  whole 
analysis  as  being  unbiased  and  objective. 


EcoBoiBf  Forced  Vpom  krmed  Forces 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  NOMLAD 


IM  mc  MOUKB  or  BapmasBirrATivKa 
Mmm4mw  J%m»  f  ItM 


Economy  Fobceo  Upon  AaicxD  Foecxs 

Elimination  ot  funds  for  bowling  allejrs 
for  the  Navy,  new  clubs  for  oflloers  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  silk  wallpaper  for  a  gen- 
eral's suite,  as  Congress  has  Just  done,  are 
gestures  at  economy  which  will  delight  the 
taxpayers  and  may  frighten  the  free  spend- 
ers In  the  Armed  Forces  into  a  little  caution. 

These  comparatively  trifling  frills  ought 
to  be  eliminated,,  of  course,  and  all  like  them, 
but  cutting  them  out  does  not  get  at  the 
basic  causes  of  the  high  cost  of  national 
defense. 

Congress  can  wlp>e  out  $94,000  for  silk  wall- 
pap>er  for  a  general,  but  what  can  It  do  about 
$94  million  for  new  weapons  of  a  kind  that 
may  be  obsolete  by  the  time  they  are  ready 
for  use?  Military  planners  are  quite  liberal 
in  purchasing  items  like  this  that  they  think 
they  may  need.  When  in  doubt,  buy  It, 
seems  to  be  their  motto.  The  military  peo- 
ple acquired  bad  habits  of  free  8p>endlng  In 
World  War  U  and  have  developed  thoee  hab- 
its during  the  many  years  of  the  arms  race 
with  Russia.  Ho<w  can  we  get  them  to  re- 
learn  the  need  for  economy? 


Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Supports  Urban  Renewal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   1CCNN1C80TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8. 1964 

Mr.  FRASER  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Minnei4x>lis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
In  an  effort  to  disassociate  Itself  from  the 
negative  stand  talcm  by  the  past  presi- 
dent of  the  UJS.  Chamber  of  Cconmerce, 
approved  a  policy  statement  supporting 
urban  renewal.  The  constructive  ap- 
proach taken  by  these  men  along  with 
local  ofBclals,  labor  unions,  and  civic 
groups  provides  the  foundation  for  the 
outstanding  success  of  urban  renewal  In 
Minneapolis. 

I  Minneapolis  has,  for  several  years, 
been  a  model  of  what  can  be  done 
through  public  and  private  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  a 
large  city  with  large  city  problems.  In 
their  efforts  to  provide  an  attractive  en- 
vironment for  ttieir  families  to  live  and 
grow  in,  Minneapolis  citizens  have  been 
that  only  through  co(^>eration  between 
private  groups  and  city,  State,  and  F^- 
eral  governments  can  thorough  planning 
emerge  and  a  city  look  to  the  future  as 
well  as  the  present. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  plays  an  im- 
portant role  In  urban  renewal.  The  ex- 
tension and  continuation  of  this  role  is 
Incorporated  in  the  houilnc  bill  before 
the  Banklnf  and  Currency  Committee. 
I  hope  that  it  pawrs 

The    ctatcflMnt    br    the    Minneapolis 
Chambvr  of  O— 11111  follows 
Mini 
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ly  add  up  to  sustainable  reductions  of  $2 
billion.  If  that,  In  the  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1965. 

What  hM  happened  In  1  year  to  change 
the  attitude  of  the  Nation  so  measunibly? 
More  Importantly,  what  does  the  change  sig- 
nify, and  what  does  It  portend  fi>r  the  years 
ahead?  Ls  Federal  spending  no  longer  a 
matter  about  which  we  should  be  concerned? 
Where  are  we  now  and  where  are  we  headed? 

These  are  the  questions  to  which  I  ad- 
dress myself  today.  I  proptise  to  analyze 
the  Federal  budgetary  situation  In  the  light 
of  the  enactment  of  tiix  reduction,  the 
change  In  the  Presidency,  the  1965  budget 
and  Its  Implications,  and  the  probabllUlos 
ahead  I  hope  that  what  I  have  Uj  Siiy 
will  offer  a  reading  on  the  Governments 
fiscaJ  proepects  that  wUl  Induce  business- 
men and  the  public  to  come  to  grips  again 
with   the  spending   Issue 

CAN     WE    REL.AX? 

Lf  we  are  tempted  to  find  simple  answers 
to  the  questions  I  have  poeed.  we  can  start 
with  the  two  that  on  the  surf, tee  .sctMn  niofil 
probable: 

1  The  American  public,  now  that  It  haa 
Its  tax  cut.  Is  Just  plain  disinterested  for 
a  tUne  In  whether  the  Government  runs  a 
surplus  or   a  deficit. 

2  President  Johnson  has  submitted  a  1965 
budget  that  he  describes  as  austere,  pru- 
dent, and  frugiU,  as  calling  for  a  reduction 
In  expenditures  and  In  the  deficit,  and  as 
carrying  us  a  "giant  step"  toward  a  balanced 
budget. 

Putting  both  of  these  answers  u^ether. 
we  are  led  to  the  natural  conclusion  that  the 
public  Is  thoroughly  happy  with  the  Idea  of 
an  economy-minded  President  Udtlng  over 
all  concern  about  budgetary  policy  and  un- 
dertaking the  Job  of  making  ends  meet  In 
the  Oovernment. 

But  there  are  pitfalls  In  this  course  and 
here  are  some  of  them 

1  A  President  of  the  United  States,  how- 
ever firm  his  Intentions  may  be,  cannot 
single-handedly  corvtrol  the  public  purse 
He  needs  all-out  help  In  any  campaign  of 
fiscal  discipline  for  the  Nation.  The  de- 
mands of  the  bureaucrats  and  the  special 
Interests  always  exceed  the  country's  re- 
sources, and  their  pressxires  for  spending 
are  relentless. 

2.  Attaining  an  eventual  balance  of  reve- 
nues and  expenditures  Is,  In  fact,  much  more 
difficult  than  Is  Implied  by  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  the  1965  budget  now  before  the 
Consrre«s  This  Is  true  because  of  the  pres- 
ent bud^el  items,  because  of  the  Inbxillt  fu- 
ture growth  in  certain  Federal  programs, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  full  Impact  of 
recent  and  present  new  proposals  Is  not  yet 
evident,  and  because  of  the  strength  of  the 
forces  for  spending  In  the  Nation,  now  highly 
, stimulated  by  the  Immense  growth  of  Fed- 
eral prograrrLs  In  recent  years 

In  other  words,  the  problem.s  of  high  and 
Increasing  spending  and  dangerovis  budget 
deficltfi  are  as  much  with  us  this  yeiu-  as 
last,  and  will  be  as  much  with  us  in  the 
future,  re^ardlesa  of  who  Is  President  Na- 
tional flacal  policy  happeiw  to  be  one  of  the 
most  highly  debatable  and  fluctuating  ele- 
ments In  the  functioning  of  a  demfx:racy.  It 
will  continue  to  be  so  as  long  as  the  p>eople 
consider  their  National  Government  tt)  be  an 
Impersonal  entity  able  to  create  unlimited 
funds  to  satisfy  their  deeires,  ru>t  recognizing 
that  only  they  themselves  can  provide  the 
wealth   that  the  Government  dUspense.s. 

It  Is  well  that  we  recognize  that  there  is 
no  easy  solution  to  budgetary  problenius,  no 
convenient  end  to  ftsc^il  dlfflcultles,  and  that 
thoee  who  are  soph  Lst  lea  ted  enough  to  un- 
derstand this  subject  must  keep  Informed, 
alert,  and  active.  It  Is  timely.  In  other 
words,  that  we  reconsider  here  the  Inconstant 
attitude  of  biislness  toward  Government 
spending. 


IS    THE     1965    BUDGET    mVGAL'' 

Frugality,  austerity  and  economy  are  terms 
of  comparison,  so  to  evaluate  where  the  1965 
budget  stands  In  this  re8pe(  t  we  ought  to 
see  how  it  relates  to  earlier  points  In  time 
In  other  words,  to  put  everything  In  per- 
spective, we  need  to  kK>k  back  a  bit — to  1960, 
let  us  say  You  may  remember  1960  for  a  long 
while.  It  was  the  last  time  the  budget  of 
the  United  States  ended  Ln  balance.  Ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  In  that  year 
were  $76  5  billion.  Now.  Just  a  few  years 
later,  we  are  right  at  the  $100  billion  mark 

Shortly  before  January  20,  1961.  the  last 
day  of  the  Elsenhower  administration,  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  the  first  long-range 
projections  of  Federal  spencllng  ever  com- 
piled These  make  a  good  b.usc  for  another 
comparison  with  the  present  budget.  T7iey 
were  compiled  on  three  level.s.  for  the  10  years 
from  1960  to  1970.  The  first  wiis  an  econ- 
omymlnded  and  frugal,  but  wholly  possible, 
level  of  Federal  spending,  somewhat  more 
restrained  In  Its  trend  of  growth  than  In  the 
previous  decade.  The  second  was  a  high, 
obviously  lavish  level,  which  undertook  to 
meet  widespread  public  demands  for  more 
spending  The  third  was  a  medium  level, 
which  was  considered  to  be  reasonably 
progressive  and  most  likely  under  local  and 
Int^rnatloiuil  conditions  like  those  of  1960 

Without  going  InU)  the  arithmetic  In  de- 
tail, I  will  merely  report  that  the  economical 
level  for  1970  ($8:i9  billion  t  wa.s  passed  In 
1962,  the  medium  level  for  1970  l»97  4  billion) 
was  exceeded  by  1964.  and  the  high  level  for 
1970  ($122  6  billion)  Is  right  on  Uie  present 
trend  line.  In  other  wcjrd.s  In  the  4  years 
since  1960,  spending  has  bi-cn  growing  at  the 
highest  rate  objectively  conceivable  at  that 
time. 

To  measure  our  current  pf*ltion  and  the 
forces  behind  It.  as  the  President  mu.'^t  deal 
with  them,  we  could  well  go  over  an  earlier 
course  of  history,  reviewing  the  progression 
of  how  we  got  where  we  are  In  1930  the 
entire  ctwt  of  government,  including  Interest 
on  the  edbt.  public  welfare,  and  national 
security,  was  ?)nly  $3  billion  By  1940  it  was 
$9  billion.  By  1950  It  had  grown  to  $43  bil- 
lion. By  1960  It  was  $94  b'.Uion.  It  Is  now 
right  on  target  for  $150  to  $160  bU'.lon  by 
1970.' 

What  can  the  President  do  to  slow  down 
this  forceful  progression  which  has  moved 
at  a  rate  which  exceeds  the  growth  In  pop- 
ulation, the  gains  In  gross  national  product, 
or  any  other  valid  scale? 

WHAT   DOFS  THE    198  5   BUDGET  PROPOSE? 

Before  we  find  fault  with  the  1965  budget, 
there  are  .some  things  we  should  say  In  It* 
behalf.  Without  doubt  It  Is  considerably 
lower  than  the  total  of  the  desires  of  the 
government  agencies,  and  almost  certainly 
It  Is  somewhat  lower  tlian  the  one  which 
President  Kennedy  had  plarmed  to  submit 
for  1965.  But  how  does  It  ap^^ear  In  other 
respects?  Here  are  sonic  .simplified  statis- 
tics. 

1.  The  1965  budget  calls  for  $22  9  billion 
more  In  program  authorizations  than  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  suggested  In  his  last  budget 
for  1962.  Just  3  yeaxs  earlier 

2.  The  1965  budget  asks  for  H03.8  billion 
In  authority  to  spend,  which  Is  $5.5  billion 
more  than  Congre.ss  was  wliUng  to  vote  last 
yeiir  for  1964.  (Even  after  supplemental 
appropriations  likely  to  be  p;issed  this  yetir 
for  1964,  It  Is  $4  billion  higher  ) 

3.  The  budgeted  extx^nclitures  for  1965  are 
$97  9  billion,  but  this  la  idu-T  deducting  $2  3 
billion  In  sales  of  Government-owned  loans 
and  mortgages  and  over  $800  million  of  book- 


*  These  figxires  Include  the  taxing  and 
spending  through  trust  funds  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  thus  Include  srx-lal  security,  high- 
way construction,  and  otlier  Items  not  in 
the  administrative  budget. 


'^ 


keeping  transfers  or  credits.  Including  sotne 
from  improbable  new  legislation  Actual 
planned  spending  for  tiie  year,  before  such 
deductions.  Is  about  $2  0  billion  higher  than 
the  truly  comparabl'*  figure  for  1<<64 

4.  It  contains  some  obviously  vmderstated 
appruprlatlon.s  requirements.  For  rxiunple 
while  the  price  support  program  may  last 
out  the  year  on  the  appropriations  re- 
quested, because  of  jiast  authorizations,  the 
normal  annual  cost  of  present  f.u'm  pro- 
granis  Is  at  leitst  $1  5  billion  above  the 
amount  of  appropriation  asked  for  In  1964. 

5  There  are  some  apparent  underesti- 
mates In  ex;>endltures,  especially  In  farm 
programs.  Considering  also  the  fact  that 
the  estimates  of  revenues  are  on  the  optimis- 
tic side.  It  U  likely  that  the  planned  reduc- 
tion In  the  deficit,  from  $10  to  $5  billion, 
m.ay  well  fall  of  accompllslunent  by  a  con- 
siderable margin. 

6  The  budget  shows  a  wholly  desirable 
reduction  of  1,200  (later  Increased  to  1.900) 
In  Government  civilian  emplnynient  In  1955, 
but  this  Is  after  an  Indicated  Increase  of 
22,000  In  fiscal  1964  (later  decreased  to 
15,000).  and  an  Increase  of  156.000  since 
1960 

7  It  Is  said  to  contain  vlgrjrous  prur.lng  of 
old  projframs,  when  In  fact  three  appropria- 
tions are  Increased  (by  $1  million  or  more) 
fur  every  one  so  decreased 

8  The  budget  cont^ns  almoet  $6  billion 
of  buUt-ln  expansion.  Including  about  $3 
billion  In  proposed  enlargements  In  scope 
of  old  prf)grains  or  to  Initiate  wholly  new 
prr>grams  that  are  sure  to  grow  In  coming 
years 

Of  ail  these  figures,  the  requested  author- 
ity to  spend  Is  most  significant  as  a  portent 
of  the  future  The  budgeted  appropriations 
of  $104  3.  If  Increased  to  reflect  annual 
program  requlrementJi  of  farm  price  sup- 
portj?,  niral  electrification,  urban  renewal, 
and  other  lt.ems  not  Included  this  year  at 
normal  levels,  becomes  approximately  $107 
billion.  This  Is  the  ba.se  for  future  appro- 
priations and  expenditures  and  makes 
doubtful  any  expectation  of  subsequent 
budgets  much  below  this  amount.  Add  to 
this  a  carryover  of  $95  billion  In  unspent 
but  largely  ciimmttted  appropriations  of 
earlier  ye.irs,  and  you  can  see.  for  example, 
how  difficult  It  will  be  to  hcUd  actual  spend- 
ing  below  $100   billion   hereafter. 

This  conclusion  Is  compHituided  by  the 
large  amount  this  year  dedicated  to  begin- 
ning new  prt>grams  These  factors  measure 
the  real  significance  of  the  1966  budget, 
looking  ah€>ad.  and  point  up  the  magnitude 
of  the  President's  task  In  holding  future 
budgets  at  anywtoere  near  the  present  level. 

WHAT    COMES    NOW? 

Only  becatise  the  national  compulsion 
t<3ward  higher  spending  Is  so  strong  can 
such  a  budget  be  termed  austere  or  frugal 
or  economical,  as  It  clearly  Is  In  relation 
t-o  more  pleiu^lng  alternatives.  It  Is  from 
these  positions  that  the  President  mttst  take 
off,  and  with  these  figures  that  he  must 
contend.  If  the  country  Is  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget  at  any  time  In  the  next  decade. 

Assuming  that  Congress  approves  the  1965 
budget  In  substantially  Its  present  tern^, 
and  enact*  a  large  part  of  the  new  programs, 
where  do  we  go  frxjm  here? 

It  is  wholly  imreallstlc  to  believe  that  the 
level  ()f  Federal  spending  will  ever  be  signifi- 
cantly reduced  Even  an  ultimate  dU^iuma- 
ment  Is  likely  to  be  so  gradual  that  Its  sav- 
ings will  probably  be  eaten  up  by  new  Gov- 
ernment activities  and  the  growing  costs  of 
ciixrylng  on  present  ones.  The  first  budget- 
ary fact  of  life  that  a  President  learns  Is  that 
going  programs  (like  vetersuis'  benefits,  pub- 
lic assistance,  retirement  pay.  and  many 
others) .  wlthovit  any  Increases  In  their  scope, 
have  a  normal  buUt-ln  growth  of  close  to 
$3  billion  a  year  TT»erefore,  to  hold  total 
spending  at  a  fixed  point  from  one  year  to  the 


next  would  require  reductions  of  $3  biUion 
elsewhere  and  an  almost  totai  refusal  to  en- 
tertain new  programs  or  to  expand  old  ones. 
Yet  when  revenues  are  somewhere  between 
IS  billion  and  110  billion  behind  expendi- 
tures, the  only  way  equilibrium  can  be  at- 
Uln«l  in  a  reasonable  time  U  for  expendi- 
tures to  be  kept  from  growing  very  slgnlfi- 
j^ntly  (A  4-percent  annual  Increase  in 
-rosi*  national  product  would  normally  pro- 
duce roughly  a  $4  billion  Increase  In  Gov- 
ernment revenues,  but  this  amount  of  gain 
tt  probably  not  attainable  for  fiscal  1966  be- 
cause of  the  offsetting  effect  of  the  second 
,tep  of  Ux  reduction  And  there  Is  talk  now 
of  more  tax  cuts  in  a  year  or  so  ) 

Tlic  most  desirable  course  considering  all 
UiU'  would  be  for  the  Prefildent  to  ijropose, 
ind  the  public  to  InsUt,  that  Government 
upending  be  held  below  $100  blUlon  until 
revenues  cAtch  up  It  Is  p.isslble  that  this 
could  prcxluce  a  balanced  budget  for  1967 
This  Ik  a  very  difficult  goal,  considering  where 
we  are  now.  It  can  be  attained,  but  only  if 
k  number  of  factors  work  out  favorably  or 
are  forced  to  do  so: 

1  The  economy  must  carry  on  at  a  4-  to 
5-percent  annual  growth  rate  Any  reces- 
ilon,  even  a  minor  one,  could  defer  a  balanced 
UudkTet  for  many  more  yejirs. 

2  Reductions  In  some  Government  pro- 
grams must  be  Imjxjsed  There  are  good 
sizable  candidates  In  the  farm  program 
(where  reductions  are  iK)lltlcally  almost  Im- 
possible); In  the  exi>enslve  si^ace  program 
(where  expenditures  can  be  streK^hed  out  and 
made  more  effective  if  the  lll-advnsed  goal 
of  a  man  on  the  mcK)n  by  1970  Is  extended)  ; 
In  the  production  of  aU^mlc  weai)ons  (attain- 
able If  mUltary  target  and  warhead  require- 
ments are  suitably  reevaluated);  amd  In 
defense  c^jsts,  especially  ma.nix>wi-r  and  main- 
tenance of  conventional  farces  (of  which 
President  Elsenhower  has  been  an  outspoken 
critic)  and  overseas  defense  commitments. 
Including  the  large  numbers  of  troops  In 
Europe  (which  President  Esenhower  has 
many  times  questioned ) .  By  these  steps  a 
good  start  could  be  made  toward  the  25-per- 
oent  reduction  In  defense  expenditures  which 
former  Defense  Under  Secretary  Roswell  GU- 
palrlc  sa>T!  may  be  achieved  over  a  period  of 
time,  and  American  Industry  would  not 
suffer  because  most  of  the  reductions  would 
be  In  operating  and  overhead  costs,  and  the 
rest  would  be  very  gradual.  There  are  many 
other  opfxjrtunltles  for  lesser  reducUons 
throughout  the  budget,  of  which  rural  elec- 
trification and  agricultural  conservation  are 
gtx>d    examples. 

3  The  President  must  find  a  way  to  stop 
the  nomaal  upward  bureaucratic  creep  In 
other  agency  activities.  There  are  many  pro- 
gr;al^s  not  related  to  population  growth,  to 
time  tables,  or  to  any  specific  measure  of 
need,  that  year  after  year  move  slowly  up- 
ward in  response  to  self-generated  opixjr- 
tunlties  In  the  Government  ofttces.  These 
programs  could  be  stabilized  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Ctongress  until  the  budget  Is  In 
balance,  at  which  time  new  evaluations 
could  be  made  and  new  priorities  fixed 
Among  the  programs  which  could,  without 
h.um  to  welfare  or  national  security,  be 
frozen  at  present  levels  are  soil  conservation, 
construction  of  public  buildings,  geological 
survey,  watershed  protection,  coast  and  geo- 
detic survey.  Corps  of  Engineers  construction, 
sport  fisheries.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  con- 
struction, foreign  agricultural  service,  and 
medical  research.  These  are  merely  Illustra- 
tions    There  are  many  others. 

4  And  again,  new  programs  must  be  with- 
held until  the  budget  Is  able  to  absorb  them 
Without  strain;  and  necessary  additions  to 
old  programs  must  be  financed  by  reprogram- 
ing  down  some  of  their  present  scope. 

In  other  words,  the  problems  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  achieving  a  fiscaJ  balance  are  Impos- 
ing and  monumental  In  the  light  of  recent 
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trends  and  countervailing  present  forces 
Only  the  utmost  determination  in  Washing- 
ton and  maximum  support  at  home  can  re- 
tajtl  the  trend  of  credit-card  spending  of 
the  last  30  years. 

WHAT  WBCAN  DO 

Til  ere  are  some  things  that  businessmen 
ought  to  t>e  willing  to  do  to  help  achieve  the 
objective  of  restraint  in  Government  fi- 
nances I  pose  them  to  you  in  the  convic- 
tion that,  without  strong  and  empatlc  de- 
mand from  the  general  public  for  sound 
budgetary  procedures  and  practices,  the  Na- 
tion wlU  go  merrily  along  Its  deflclt-rldden 
way  until  It  finds  Itself  in  a  predicament  of 
debt  and  inflexibility  which  will  sap  the  na- 
tional vitality  and  leave  us  too  weakened  to 
deal  with  Internal  and  external  emergencies. 
Here  are  some  things  each  of  us  can  and 
should  do: 

1  Study  and  understand  the  annual  budg- 
ets In  more  detail,  so  we  are  not  unduly  In- 
fluenced by  published  totals  which,  unfor- 
tunately, do  not  reveal  much  of  the  mean- 
ingful facta  about  Government  finances. 
Only  by  comparison  of  individual  appropria- 
tions and  categories  are  the  trends  clearly 
evident 

2.  Support  measures  for  economy  wherever 
Indicated,  even  though  they  may  mean  some 
temporary  disadvantage  for  our  commu- 
nity or  our  Industry.  The  President  and  the 
Congress  need  to  know,  year  In  and  year 
out,  that  we  want  sound  fiscal  policy. 

3  Oppose  the  proliferation  and  growth  of 
Federal  programs  not  Justified  by  a  strict 
test  of  necessity  for  the  Nation's  security  or 
welfare.  Desirability  Is  not  adequate  Justifi- 
cation for  Government  spending. 

4.  Support  proposals  which  would  give  tax- 
payers a  greater  direct  vote  on  Federal 
spending  One  such  proposal  now  In  Con- 
gress Is  for  a  I>resldentlal  Advisory  ComnUs- 
sion  on  Federal  Expenditures  (which,  how- 
ever. In  Its  present  form  calls  for  too  many 
members  from  the  ranks  of  Oovernment) . 

5  Urge  and  support  proposals  to  improve 
congressional  review  of  fiscal  matters.  One 
of  these  especially  worthy  would  provide  a 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Bud- 
get, with  staffing  for  majority  aind  minority 
parties,  to  provide  research  on  budgetary 
policy  and  trends,  preliminary  to  annuail  ap- 
propriation actions.  Such  a  committee 
could  Insist  on  more  long-range  studies  like 
that  which  we  released  In  1961,  and  more  con- 
sideration to  the  long-range  consequences 
of  budgetary  actions. 

You  will  note,  I  am  Bure.  that  nowhere  in 
this  analysis  do  I  say  a  word  about  foreign 
aid.  There  Is  no  need  for  me  to  belittle  It; 
It  has  'ew  friends.  The  honest  danger  Is, 
believe  it  or  not,  that  under  present  condi- 
tions and  attitudes.  It  may  be  cut  too  low  for 
the  Nation's  gocxl.  If  you  wonder  why  I  make 
a  point  of  saying  this,  I  hope  you  will  con- 
clude that  at  least  It  establiahes  this  whole 
analysis  as  being  unbiased  and  objective. 


Economy  Forced  Upon  Abmkd  Forces 
Elimination  of  funds  for  bowling  alleys 
for  the  Navy,  new  clut)s  for  officers  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  silk  wallpaper  for  a  gen- 
eral's suite,  as  Congress  has  Just  done,  ar« 
gestures  at  economy  which  will  delight  the 
taxpayers  and  may  frighten  the  free  spend- 
ers In  the  Armed  Forces  into  a  little  caution. 
These  comparatively  trlfilng  frills  ought 
to  be  eliminated,  of  course,  and  all  like  them, 
but  cutting  thMn  out  does  not  get  at  the 
basic  causes  of  the  high  cost  of  national 
defense. 

Congress  can  wipe  out  $94,000  for  silk  wall- 
paper for  a  general,  but  what  can  It  do  about 
$94  million  for  new  weapons  of  a  kind  that 
may  be  obsolete  by  the  time  they  are  ready 
for  use?  Military  planners  are  quite  liberal 
In  purchasing  Items  Uke  this  that  they  think 
they  may  need.  When  in  doubt,  buy  it, 
seems  to  be  their  motto.  The  military  peo- 
ple acquired  bad  habits  of  free  spending  in 
World  War  n  and  have  developed  thoee  hab- 
its during  the  many  years  of  the  arms  race 
with  Russia.  How  can  we  get  them  to  re- 
learn   the   need  for  economy? 


Economy  Forced  Upon  Armed  Forcei 

.     EXTEINSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or   ORXOON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1984 
Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
herewith  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Fred  Andrus 
in  the  Daily  Astorian,  of  Astoria,  Oreg.. 
with  reference  to  some  badly  needed 
economy  In  the  armed  services: 


Minneapolit  Cbamber  of  Commerce 
Supports  Urban  Renewal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNKSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8.  1964 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Ccmimerce. 
In  an  effort  to  disassociate  itself  from  the 
negative  stand  taken  by  the  past  presi- 
dent of  the  UJS.  Chamber  of  Cwnmerce, 
approved  a  policy  statement  supporting 
urban  renewal.  The  constructive  ap- 
proach taken  by  these- men  along  with 
local  officials,  labor  unions,  and  civic 
groups  provides  the  foundation  for  the 
outstanding  success  of  urban  renewal  in 
Minneapolis. 

,  Minneapolis  has,  for  several  years, 
been  a  model  of  what  can  be  done 
through  public  and  private  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  a 
large  city  with  large  city  problems.  In 
their  efforts  to  provide  an  attractive  en- 
vironment for  their  families  to  live  and 
grow  in,  Minneapolis  citizens  have  been 
that  only  through  cooperation  between 
private  groups  and  city.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral governments  can  thorough  planning 
emerge  and  a  city  look  to  the  future  as 
well  as  the  present. 

The  Federal  Oovernment  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  urban  renewal.  The  ex- 
tension and  continuation  of  this  role  is 
incorporated  in  the  housing  bill  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
I  hope  that  it  passes. 

The    statement    by    the    Minneapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  follows: 
Minneapolis  Chambee  or  OoMMauza  Policy 
Statement  on  Urban  Rknxwal 

The  president  of  the  0.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has,  during  his  term  of  office,  made  per- 
sonal attacks  on  the  principle,  public  policy, 
and  Federal  law  authorizing  Federal  pro- 
grams, and  the  use  of  Federal  tax  resourcee 
for  assistance  to  local  oommunltles  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  urban  renewal  pro-. 
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^ams.  His  attacks  have  dealt,  in  part,  with 
operations  and  realizations  at  the  local  level. 
The  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  never  made  a  general  position  statement 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  urban  renewal 
program  since  the  original  legislation  In 
1949.  It  has,  however,  given  Its  support  and 
bacltlng.  on  a  proJect-by-proJect  basis,  to 
each  program  which  has  been  Initiated  and 
processed  by  the  Minneapolis  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Authority.  It  continues  to 
maintain  a  cooperative  liaison  i^ith  the  local 
authority  and  Its  staff  and  has.  on  many 
occasions,  stated  Its  nominal  Kpproval  and 
pride  In  the  achievements  of  urb(\n  renewal 
In  Minneapolis. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  appropriate  that 
the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce 
should  make  a  resolution,  or  policy  state- 
ment, regarding  Its  position  with  respect  to 
federally  assisted  urban  renewal  pri>gr;un.s  In 
Minneapolis. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  Urban  Renewal 
Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  April  29.  1964, 
to  consider  such  a  policy  statement. 

The  general  concensus  of  this  meeting  was 
that  It  should  not  be  the  Intent  of  the  state- 
ment to  argue  the  principle  of  Federal  sub- 
sidy, whether  It  be  in  the  farm  program, 
highway  construction,  urban  renewal,  or 
other  areas.  However,  Inasmuch  as  the  pro- 
grams exist,  public  officials  and  civic  leaders 
would  be  neglectful  of  their  responsibilities 
to  their  community  If  they  did  not  attempt 
to  participate  on   an  equitable  basis. 

Therefore,  the  foUowlng  resolution  Is 
drawn' and  presented  to  the  b<>ard  of  direc- 
tors for  consideration : 

"Whereas  Minneapolis  must  maintain  a 
competitive  position  as  an  efficient  economic 
instrument  on  a  national  and  regional  basis, 
and  must,  therefore,  continue  U>  provide 
suitable  physical  environment  for  the  activ- 
ities of  living,  learning,  commerce,  industry, 
and  leisure; 

"Whereas  the  public  policy  and  Federal 
law  establish  the  Federal  Urban  Renewal 
Agency  under  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
local  communities  in  slum  clearance  and 
Urban  renewal  programs: 

"Whereas  the  Federal  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram has  been  demonstrated  to  be  an  effec- 
tive tool  m  the  Implementation  of  our  locally 
established  goals  and  objectives  in  shaping 
the  form  and  content  of  our  city; 

"Whereas  the  role  of  private  initiative 
through  privately  sponsored  projects,  hM 
complemented  the  public  programs  of  urban 
renewal  In  Minneapolis; 

"Whereas  the  Housing  Authority  In  and 
for  the  city  of  Minneapolis  has  demonstrated 
ita  ability  to  form  its  progriuns  and  policies 
within  the  framework  of  cormnunlty  needs 
and  goals,  in  coordination  with  the  city 
council,  the  city  planning  commission, 
school  board,  park  board,  and  other  operating 
departments  of  the  city,  as  well  as  civic  and 
business  leadership; 

"Whereas  the  investment  of  tax  resources 
In  urban  renewal  programs  has  been  shown 
U)  be  of  general  benefit  Us  the  financial  base 
of  Minneapolis  through  the  appreciation  of 
assessed   valuations  on   new   development; 

"Whereas  Minneapolis  now  has  genuine 
physical  evidence  of  the  accompHshments  of 
urban  renewal:    Therefore  be  it 

■Rrsolrt'd,  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of 
Commerce  states  its  supptirt  of  the  general 
p<jllcies  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  and  Its 
housing  and  redevelopment  autliorlty  In  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  urban 
renewal  programs.  It  recognizes  that  public 
urban  renewal  activity  Is  but  one  activity 
among  many  which  are  essential  to  the 
achlevenment  of  continued  sound  virban 
maintenance  and  develcvpment.  The  Minne- 
apolis Chamber  of  Conrunerce  will  continue 
to  support  and  encourage  those  activities 
both  public  and  private  which  strengthen 
the  urban  fabric  of  Minneapolis," 


Approved  by  the  board  oC  directors.  Min- 
neapolis Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  Ita  meet- 
ing on  May  19,  1964. 


Attention:    Mr.  President 


EXTENSION  OF  RET^rl.ARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1964 

Mr.  MINSHALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  St 
Louis   Globe-Democrat  ha.s  contributed 
one  of  the  most  accurate  editorial  sum- 
mations of  the  desperate  state  of  affairs 
in  southeast  Asia  that  I  have  read. 

I  commend  the  editorial  which  follows 
to  the  attention  of  the  Conure.'^s  and  the 
Chief  Executive: 

The  Only   Ai-xf^N  ^ttvf. 

"if  you  will  not  fight  for  the  right  when 
you  can  win  easily  without  bloodshed;  If  you 
will  not  fight  when  your  victory  will  be  sure 
and  not  too  costly;  you  may  cume  to  the 
moment  when  you  will  have  to  fight  with  all 
the  odds  against  you  and  only  a  precarious 
chance  of  survival." — Winston  Churchii,l. 

The  hours  of  decision  for  the  United  States 
in  southeast  Asia  Is  at  hand  The  dwindling 
forces  of  Independence  In  Laos  have  been 
routed.  In  South  Vietnam  they  reel  under 
repeated  Communist  blows  and  approach  the 
psychological  point  of  defeat. 

No  dispatch  of  marines  to  bolster  the 
morale  of  uneasy  Thailand,  no  showing  of  the 
flag  In  the  air  or  off  the  coa.st  of  North  Viet- 
nam will  be  sufficient  now  No  political  solu- 
tions can  stop  the  tide  of  armed  and  disci- 
plined communism  with  victory  in  its  reach 

Without  the  full  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  victory,  the  situation  is  hopeles.s, 
defeat  Inevitable,  the  subcontinent  lost. 

Tiny  Cambodia's  arrogant  warnings  U)  the 
United  States  and  the  disregard  of  North 
Vietnam  and  Pathet  Lao  for  our  cloudy 
threats  of  counterattack  testify  that  south- 
east Asia  believes  America  has  no  stomach  for 
war  In  the  region  and  seeks  only  the  cover  of 
diplomatic  darkness  under  which  to  with- 
draw wltii  what  sembhmre  of  honor  and 
prestige  we  might  retain  Dally,  the  repori^s 
grow  more  ominous, 

Vletcong  atrocities  have  demoralized  the 
free  people  of  South  Vietnam.  Desertions  are 
up.  Communist  attacks  Increase  in  size  and 
number.  Battles  are  fonglit  in  the  suburbs 
of  Saigon.  Acts  of  sahot.ige  grow  continu- 
ally in  the  capital  city 

Opportunist  Cambodia,  sensing  Western 
defeat,  has  swung  to  Peiplng.  Cambodian 
Jets  have  violated  South  Vietnam's  air  space 
The  Vletcong  use  the  country  openly  as  a 
staging  ground.  The  Cambfxlian  Govern- 
ment looks  the  other  way 

Traffic  in  men  and  equipment  down  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  trail  increases  from  the  north 
through  Lao6  Into  the  .^outh  The  trail  re- 
main.'; inviolate  from  ntt.ick  Tlie  situation 
In  Laos  itself  is  worse  thai;  prave  TTie  Cum- 
mvmlst  Pathet  Lao,  who  have  never  honored 
the  Geneva  agreement  of  2  years  ago,  have 
swallowed  up  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
country  and  their  vlctori<.us  armies  are  driv- 
ing  with   Impunity   to   seize  the   remainder 

Cadres  of  the  Pathet  lao  have  Infiltrated 
Into  Thailand  while  the  North  Vietnamese 
fight  openly  alongside  them  in  Laos  This 
last  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  14-natlon  Oe- 
neva  agreement  and  constitutes  naked  ag- 
gression  of  the  North  Korean  variety. 

The  presence  and  victories  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  In  Laos  are  an  awful  testament 
of  this  country's  abandonment  of  that  tiny 


land  behind  the  curtain  of  a  troUta  govn^ 
ment. 

Two    years    ago,    President    Kennedy  ^ 
plained  to  the  Nation  that  all  southeMt 
must  be  treated  as  a  geographical  unit, 
then  proceeded,  with  the  active  colla 
of  Averell  Harrlman,  to  disregard  thl«  p«^|I 
cal  fact  by  pulling  the  Western  props 
under  the  central  donilno.  Laos. 

A  dozen  more  visits  by  Mr.  McNamara ' 
not  save  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
trust  the  word  of  honor  of  the  United  BtetH 
that  we  will  never  scuttle  and  run,  that  m 
will  never  leave  them  to  face  the  ravagea  of 
victorious  .Asian  commvmism  alone. 

We  c.uuiot  procriistinate  further  TTit  Vlet- 
cong, tlie  Pathet  Lao,  the  Vletmlnh  are  un- 
willing to  wait  upon  our  November  elecUona. 
Tliey  want  tlie  whole  land  mass  of  southaaat 
A-sia  -  now  Nor  can  we  expect  a  Cumaauidat 
enemy  victorious  in  the  field  to  accept  apo- 
litical s<5lutlon  which  does  not  guarantaa 
him  the  full   fruits  of  his  bloody  succaaHi. 

If  America  does  not  act,  the  situation  wUl 
disintegrate  beyond  recognition;  southaait 
A.sia  will  g  )  under  with  all  the  catastrophic 
effects  tiiat  will  have  on  the  remainder  o( 
Asia  and  on  other  American  allies  who  liavt 
placed    their    security    In   our   keeping. 

In  our  opinion,  the  alternatives  have  long 
been  clear  Either  we  run,  or  we  carry  the 
war  to  the  north  with  a  retaliatory  response 
upc^n  thiit  CommunLst  land. 

It  must  he  stated  that  this  stroke  wtn 
carry  with  it  the  possibility  of  Chinese  In- 
tervention and  a  Hlno-Amerlcan  conflict — 
but  a  remote  ptjsslblllty. 

Not  only  are  the  long-term  Interests  of  ttM 
West  at  stake  but  American  prestige  and 
honor  are  Irrevocably  committed.  If  Ifr. 
.lohnfion  cannot  make  the  command  decteton 
necessary  now.  he  lacks  a  vital  Ingredient 
the  m  idern  American  President  must  have, 
and  the  Republic  itself  Is  In  danger. 


CiOVEliNMKNr  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Document*,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25.  DC.  at  coat 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent :  Proiided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bcxikdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers," but  suclT  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorise 
the  resale  of  Oovernment  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Oov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Oov- 
eriiment  publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Supermten"a- 
ent  of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  tb« 
Government  (U  S.  Code,  title  44,  sec  72a. 
Supp    2) 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Conoressional  Racoaa. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F  Noyes  in  charge.  U  lo- 
cated in  room  HI  12.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  tha 
RicoRD  at  $1  50  per  month  or  for  slngla 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  sliould  be  processed  through  this 
office 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegalat 
who  have  changed  their  realdencee  will  ?'••• 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  OovermniM 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  D« 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


\ 


Freemen  Can  Lick  Poverty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAEOLINA 
-  THE  8ENATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  9,  1964 
Mr  THURMOND.     Mr.  President,  the 
jenvUle  News,  of  Greenville,  S.C,  has 
inted  in  Its  June  6.   1964.  edition  an 
Itorial  which  offers  some  very  sound 
Ice  on  how  the  problem  of  poverty 
lid  be  attacked  In  this  country.    The 
jorlal  ia  entiUed  'Freemen  Can  Whip 
^erty  "    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  outstanding  editorial  be  printed  in 
M  Appendix  to  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
1  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
i  follows: 

PREKMKN    Can    whip    Poverty 
Wot   since    the   discovery   of    the    political 
sal    of    Sunday    blue    laws,    prohibition, 
i' Integration  over   the  span  of   years  has 
re   been   anvthlng   like    the   stampede   to 
m  on   the   aiftlpoverty    bandwagon 
The    revelation    that    anyone    who    makes 
Bder   $3  000    a   year    cash    la    automatically 
ipovenshed    Is    the    greatest    tiling    since 
Uon  dropped  to  5  cents  a  pound  and  the 
Ottom  fell  out  of  the  stockmarket. 
Poverty,    as    the    saying    goes,    Is    "In'     In 
rashlngton  political  circles 

Anyone    making    as   little    as    that   $3^. 

»en  though  he  may  have  a  good  farm  with 

Aenty  of  milk,  vegetables,  and  meats  In  the 

Hreerer    and    Jam    on    the    cellar    shelf    who 

Uoesn-t   act  impoverished  had  better   do  so 

^^  he  knows  what's  good  for  him. 

f     Anyone   else   who   doesn't    properly    wTlng 

Ihia  handB  and  call  for  a  crash  program  on 

Uhe    part   of    the   Federal    Government    Just 

iten't  with  It      For  the  benefit  of  those  who 

r«uiy  be  slow  to  catch  on.  It  may  be  necessary 

Ito  raise  the  $3,000  limit  on  poverty— and  It 

B»»y   be    necessary   anyway    U    the    Congress 

^  loec  on  raising  the  national  debt  to  permit 

'■ST  borrowing    of    money    for    the    country 

to  spend  Itself  rich. 

Poverty,   however.    Is   a    real    thing    aniong 
•many  Americans. 

While    we   waste   little    sympathy    on    the 

I  poor  who  are  deprived  because  they  are,  first 

I  oT all    shiftless,  we  recognize  that  there  are 

^  Sany  who  are  in  real  want,  willing  to  work^ 

prefer  to  make  their  own  way  to  living  on 

Wllef  and  simply  can't  help  themselves. 

And  for  all  of  Its  having  been  overdone 
Iw  poimcos  from  President  ^ohru^n  on 
Uowrto  the  rank  graiisroots  dernagogs, 
there  are  many  such  Individuals  and  fam- 
Ules  in  much-discussed  Appalach  a  where 
the  coal  mines  have  curtailed  for  lack  of  a 
markert.  or  machines  have  replaced  men  with 
picks  and   shovels  and   hoppers. 

There   are    other   areas,   such    as    parts   of 

New  England  where   lack  of  '»«»^[;;,^"[';;; 

domineering    and     callous    unionism,     high 

I   taxes  and  other  profit-robbing  factors  laid  a 

b  deadening  hand  on  the  texUle  Industry. 


Appendix 

js  ;^^r.  Th^r^wr^Jt-ifs 

^^  e^e^lve.  It  will  a^d  to  ^^«^-«^^^^ 
burdens  of  the  taxpayers  and  to  the  U;end 
toward  making  the  envied  "°^l'»f «  «^  °f 
Amorlcans  In  a  sense  more  real  than  most 
^r^^nlz^  or  admit,  victims  of  a  peculiar 
txDvertv  of  their  own. 

^It  aL  is  bound  to  be  InefBcient  and  to 
fall  short  of  the  lofty  and  noble  purpose 
claimed  for  It,  vote-getting  aside. 

Private  enterprise,  however,  can.  with  en- 
couragement, a  greater  degree  of  govern- 
menSfl  stability  and  a  fair  ^reak  fr-n  re|u- 

latory  agencies,  go  a  l^^g^^^  ^'TYms  l^h- 
ing  the  back  of  real  poverty.     And  this  with 
out  the  firing  of  a  single  political  f^°\ 

Several  big  American  companies  would 
UkTto  invest  billions  In  expansion,  creating 
ob8  Tor  the  builders  of  plants  and  machin- 
ery for  workers  in  those  plants  and  clerk^  In 
the  offices,  to  say  nothing  of  ^he  new  Jobs 
^•>.irh  are  created  with  the  expansion  of  e\- 
Try  othe?  bu^ness  In  a  community  when  a 
new  plant  moves  In  with  a  payroll, 
"^.e  would  invest,  that  Is,  If  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  discourage  ^^^m.  e  ther  by 
taking  their  capital  In  excess  profits  taxes^ 
bv  encmaraglng  unions  to  demand  more 
^';,ner?orXs  work   or  other  discouraging 

behavior  and  policies.  r>i,kP 

To  come  closer  home,  the  P^^P^f  <*  J^^^^ 
Power  Co,  steam  generating  plant  on  the 
Savannah  River  would  create  a  new  market 
5^r  $^4  milUon  worth  of  coal  annually,  r  nice 
chunk   ^/business   for   the   Idle   mines   and 

"^'IZ  ^t^^^wTuld  come  In  and  be  con- 
sumed  at  the  rate  of  95  carloads  a  day,  ere- 
a^rnew  business  and  Jobs  for  railroads 
and  their  workers. 

All  of  this,  besides  creating  k>cal  Jobs  and 
attracting  Industry,  the  plant  vvould  do, 
without  taking  a  dime  from  the  taxpayers^ 
instead  it  would  pay  millions  of  dollar  to 
taxes  every  year  to  county.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral governments. 

Oovemment-made  work  will  not  defeat 
poverty.     Free  enterprise  Jobs  can. 


American  Legion  Official  Likei  Dallaf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1964 
Mr  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  DaUas.  the 
great  city  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent will  be  the  convention  city  for  ttte 
46th  National  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  in  September.  Recently 
Robert  B.  Pitkin,  editor  of  the  AmerlMJi 
Legion  magazine  visited  Dallas  in  order 
to  prepare  an  article  for  his  magazine. 

Editor  Plttein  liked  what  he  saw.  He 
liked  the  peo,  r  Dallas  and  he  sadd  so 
in  the  June  i&  '>f  the  Legion  pubUca- 
ti^n     The  foL.  editorial  from  tHe 


Dallas  Morning  News.  "A  Look  at  Dallas." 
comments   on    the    Pitkin   appraisal    of 

Dallas:  ^ 

A  Look  at  Dallas 

Dallas'  popularity  a*  a  convention  city 
may  surprise  many  who  Uve  here.  In  the 
number  ^>f  scheduled  oonventlona,  Dallas 
ranka  third,  with  only  New  York  arid  Chicago 
listed  with  more  such  gatherings  in  the  au- 
thoritative    publication      "World      Conven- 

*  'Many  reasons  for  this  city's  appeal  to  con- 
vention deleg«te6  are  given  in  fnter^  ng 
as  well   as  convincing  fasHlon  in  the  June 
issue  of  American  Legion  m^gazlne^  Autiior 
cxf  the  article  Ifi  the  editor.  Robert  B    Pitkin. 
The  Legion's  upooming  46th  national  con- 
vention    to     be     held     here     In     September 
prompted  Editor  Pitkin  to   make   a   special 
Up  £>me  weeks  ago  to  scout  Uie  t^oet  com- 
munltv.    His  report  of  what  Legionnaire*  and 
their    families   will    find   here   Is  spread  over 
four    pages   of    text   and   photographs    under 
the  heading  'A  Look  at  Dallas,  Tex.  ' 

"In  caliber  and  cIbjsb  of  accommodations, 
reports  the  magazine  writer  In  discussing  ar- 
rangement* for  the  comfort,  enjoyment,  and 
con^nlence  of  visitors,  Dallas  ranXs^^^^ 
•the  big  reeort  cities,  such  as  Las  Vegas  and 
Miami  BeaclL"  .  . 

And  in  "some  respects,"  he  adds  it  out- 
ranks them,  though  Dallas  Is  a  white-collar 
buslneee  city,  not  a  resort."  ,    ^^  „ 

Mr  Pitkin's  firsthand  account  Includes  a 
rundown  of  typical  motel  and  hot«l  fa^- 
tlee,  which  he  finds  are  not  only  ^f7  °^: 
fortable-  but  sumptuous  and  even  fant«etlc 
in  certain  ln«tanoee,  yet  "moderate  to  prl^ 
Coverage  of  Dallas'  reataurant  front  em- 
phasizes th«  large  number  and  vm^«^  "^ 
quality  eating  places-^hoae  menu  prices 
?be  elltor  toda.  a«  from  40  to  60  percent 
lower  than  tiiose  for  comparable  meaJ*  In 
New  Tork.  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Miami 
Beach,  and  Los  Angeles. 

Mr    Pitkin  also  liked  the  elegance  and  at- 
tractive atmosphere  of  the  numerous  night 
clube    and    other     entertainment    "po*"  Jf 
Dallas.      These    are,    he    vsrrlteB.    'not    deep, 
dark    dens    of    iniquity  •    •    •  hut    quality 
eetabllshmenta    for    pleasant    eociaazlng    <rf 
convivial   people   •    •    •  I  went  to  no  JOnt^ 
nor  did  any  thrust  their  Pr«^^«>J*''  ™f„ 
The  Legion  magazine's  preview  of  ^^^ 
contains  a  Burprislngly  accurate  thumbnail 
sketch  of  local  history  to  explain  why     a 
business  dty  on  the  nortHeasrt  Texas  cotton 
plain  offers  ho^ltallty  on  a  par  with  the  top 
resorts  In  the  land." 

Dallas  this  year  promises  to  exceed  the 
600  000  oonventlOTi  visitors  It  entertained  in 
1963  Important  in  attracting  tHem  are  fine 
housing  accommodations,  a  wide  range  oi 
sights  to  see  and  the  tremendous  f^o^J  o* 
attention  given  to  oonventioD  facilities. 
THeee  begin  with  the  Memorial  Auditorium, 
which  this  latest  evaluator  describes  as 
"sparkling  In  Its  modernity." 

The  Pitkin  analysis  is  of  great  value  to 
Dallas  and  to  proepecUve  Legion  visitors.  It 
also  comes  at  a  time  when  its  generosity  of 
BDlrlt  and  strict  reliance  on  facts  axe  greatly 
appreciated.  Such  an  appraisal  PUts  an  en- 
Ure  citizenry  on  its  mettle  to  verify  Mr. 
Pitkin's  judgment  that  Dallas  i«  P^^^ 
the  finest  convention  city  that  the  Legion 
has  not  yet  visited  en  masse. 
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Civil  Rifhts  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CABOI.JNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  9,  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Hamilton  A.  Long,  a  distinguished  for- 
mer member  of  the  New  York  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  a  recognized  expert  on  con- 
stitutional law.  has  written  an  open  let- 
ter to  the  UJ3.  Senate  on  the  pending  so- 
called  civil  rights  leglslaUon.  I  am 
pleased  to  call  this  letter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  with  the  hope  that 
It  will  cause  all  those  inclined  toward 
voting  for  this  unconstitutional  legisla- 
tion to  reconsider  the  constitutional 
questions  involved  in  this  legislation. 

I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  Mr.  Long's  letter  to 
the  Senate  be  printed  In  the  Appendix 
to  the  RccoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
aa  follows: 

AH.OpeH  LriTER  TO  THE  U.S.  Senatk 
1 .  Every  Senator,  sworn  to  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution — In  Its  original,  true, 
and  only  meaning  (per  the  intent  of  tiioee 
who  framed  and  adopted  the  Initial  instru- 
ment and  later  each  amendment) — are  thus 
by  oath  and  morality  required  to  oppose 
everything  In  conflict  therewith  such  as  the 
now  pending  bill  falsely  labeled  clvU  "rights," 
because  the  Constitution  as  amended  grants 
no  power  to  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
act such  legislation  or  enforce  It  as  pre- 
tended law  In  violation  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  individuals  in  various  respects. 
Morality  supports  this  conclusion  firmly,  as 
la  self-evident,  because  there  can  be  no  oon- 
■tltuUonal  right  which  conflicts  with  other 
constitutional  rights:  the  rights  of  others. 

2.  The  Initial  Constitution,  as  framed  and 
adopted  In  1787-88.  granted  no  power  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment  such  as  Is  assumed  to 
exist  as  a  basis  for  the  bill;  and  the  13th  and 
14th  amendments  created   no  such  Federal 
power.    Neither  did  the  initial  Instriunent  or 
these  amendments  create  any  constitutional 
"rights"  such  as  the  bill  contemplates.    This 
Is  true   according   to  the  controlling   Intent 
above-mentioned;  and  no  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Oovernment^least   of  all   the  strictly 
limited-power       Judiciary— nor      all      throe 
branches   ocwablned.    could   have   any   power 
to  change   the   true   and  only  meaning,  per 
that  Intent,  which  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  the  people  and  by  them  only  through  the 
amending  process.     For  any  one,  including 
Jiidges — who  are  themselves  sworn  to  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution   (In  that  orig- 
inal meaning,  of  course)— to  pretend  to  the 
contrary  Is  a  fraud  on  history,  on  the  Amer- 
ican plillosophy.  and  constitutional  system 
of  strictly  limited-power  government,  on  this 
basic   law  of   the   people   and.   therefore,   on 
the   American   people    today,   and   posterity. 
Any  and  all  offlclaJa,  Including  Judges,  who 
grasp  power  beyond  that  granted  by  the  Con- 
stitution as  amended  thereby  make  of  them- 
selves usurpers  acting  outside  of  the  law  and 
so   "ouUaws"   as   the   Founding   Fathers  as- 
serted  long  before   1776      Usurpers  are  out- 
laws. 

3.  The  14th  amendment  ciianged  nothing 
in  this  connection  exceprt  to  guarantee  that 
TOCh  State's  own  standard  of  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice, under  Its  own  constitution,  should 
apply  equally  to  every  person  within  Its  bor- 
oers;  without  regard  to  the  Federal  Ctovom- 


ment  as  a  whole,  much  less  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  without  regard  to  dilTerent  stand- 
ards in  any  other  States.     Each  State  U  thus 
fully    empowered,    due    to    limited    Federal 
powers  granted  by  the  Initial  Instrument  In 
1787-88    (subject    to    Implied    denlaJ    of    all 
powers  thus  excluded— made  express  by  the 
so-called  Bill  of  Rights,  in  reality  a  blU  of 
prohibitions    directed    against    the    Federal 
Government  only) .     The  truth  of  these  con. 
elusions,    as    to    the    I4th    amendment,     is 
proved      conclusively      by      law      professors 
Charles   Falrman   and   Stanley   Morrison,   in 
articles   in  Stanford  Law  Review.   December 
1948  In  the  Ught  of  their  assembled  evidence 
(available  In  such  form  for  the   first  time) 
as    to    the    Intent    of    the    ratifying    States 
which  controls.     As  to  the  13th  amendment 
Bee  Law   Professor   Alfred    Avlns'   article   in 
Cornell  Law  Quarterly  for  winter  1964.    The 
bill    has    no   support    in    the    13th    or    14th 
amendments,  as  adopted 

4.  As  a  member  of  the  New  York  bar  (re- 
tired) and  writer  on  constitutional  law,  I 
urge  that  the  Constitution  be  upheld  and 
this  bin  therefore  defeated. 

Hamilton   a    Lono. 


Junes 


So    far    In    1964,    British    ColumbU  *.«. 
have    shipped    29.3    million    board    faJt 
Puerto  Rloo,  and  Northwest  mills   panSLIJ 
in    that    market    by    the    Jones    ActhT* 
shipped  nothing  "    ^'^ 

I'll  report  again  later  this  year      Ths  ,.,, 
eral    level    of    the    lumber    business  nomt 
good — but    with    restoration    of   comnetHi 
equality     with    British    Columbia    ml^w 
could  be  better.  '   " 

Simpson  TImbei  Co 


The  Livable  World  Agaia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 


Lnmber  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTUND 

0»    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1964 

Mr.  WE8TLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  many  people  In  my  district,  the 
Second  District  of  Washington  State,  de- 
pend directly  or  indirectly  on  the  lumber 
industry  for  their  livelihood.  They  are 
immediately  aware  of  the  problems  posed 
by  foreign  competition,  particularly  by 
mills  In  British  Columbia. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  this  com- 
petition and  especially  about  inroads 
made  possible  by  provisions  of  the  so- 
called  Jones  Act  which,  in  effect,  restrict 
American  lumber  mills  from  access  to 
certain  markets.  As  you  know,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  7961,  to  correct 
this  situation  by  repealing  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  with 
respect  to  the  transportation  of  limiber. 
Recently,  I  received  from  the  Simpson 
Timber  Co.  in  Washington  State  a  letter 
further  documenting  the  extent  of  for- 
eign competition.  Because  I  believe  this 
letter  will  be  of  interest  to  ail  Members 
of  Congress,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  place  it  in  the  Record  : 

LKTTia     TO     CONORESSMAN     WkSTLAND 
D«AK     CONORTSSMAN     WXSTLAND:     FOT     more 

than  3  years,  1  reported  monthly  on  com- 
parisons of  waterbome  cargo  lumber  ship- 
ments to  the  U^.  Atlantic  coast  from  British 
Columbia  sawmills  and  from  our  Washing- 
ton. Oregon,  and  northern  California  ports 
You  will  recall  that  British  Colvunbla's 
share  of  this  1.5  billion  board  foot  market 
went  from  67  percent  In  1961  to  62  percent 
in  1962  and  to  70  percent  In  1963. 

Pacific  Lumber  Inspection  Bureau  figures 
for  April  reveal  BrltUh  Columbia  holds  04  6 
percent  of  the  U.S.  Atlantic  coast  market 
after  the  first  4  months  of  1964.  In  other 
words,  there  is  little  to  indicate  that  tHe 
trend  against  Pacific  Northwest  mills  will 
change  In  1964. 

To  date.  British  Columbia- has  shipped 
384.6  million  board  feet  to  200.6  million  board 
feet  from  Washington  and  Oregon. 


or  SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1964 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  In- 
serted  in  the  Record  a  series  of  artlcki 
by  Holmes  Alexander  to  bring  to  light 
the  pollUcal  acUviUes  of  the  CouncU  for 
a  Livable  World.  I  am  today  Insertlnt 
another  In  this  series  of  articles. 

I  was  retU  interested  in  the  statement 
of  Senator  McGovern,  of  South  Dakota, 
appearing  on  pages  12539  and  12540  of 
the  June  8  Congrissional  Record  in 
which  he  defMvls  the  Council  for  a  Liv- 
able World  and  defends  a  contribution 
made  by  the  council  to  him  in  the 
amount  of  $32,000. 

As  Is  usually  the  case,  when  anyone  k 
being  attacked  for  not  foDowlng  the  rad- 
ical left.  Holmes  Alexander  was  attacked 
as  being  a  Blrchlte  and  having  some 
connectlcms  with  Robert  Welch.  Goliy 
a  step  further,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  says  that  it  Is  appropriate 
that  I  should  insert  these  articles  in  the 
Record  because,  he  says: 

Mr.  Beut  was  one  of  the  only  two  Mem- 
bers  of  Congress  who  accepted  an  Invlta. 
tion  to  attend  a  Blrchlte  organizational 
meeting  in  Washington,  some  months  ago. 

If  the  Junior  Senator's  facts  are  all  m 
deliberately  distorted  and  unfactual  m 
this  statement,  hla  many  pages  almost 
dally  In  the  Congressional  Record  are 
an  absolute  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

An  additional  article  by  Holmes  Alex- 
ander follows: 

The  Livabli  World  Acajn 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 
Washington.  DC —Toward  the  end  of 
1963,  the  directors  of  the  Council  for  a  Liv- 
able World,  a  ben-the-bomb  outfit,  began 
preparing  a  document  entlUed,  "Draft  of 
Program  Action."  In  which  there  occurred 
the  Interesting  phrase  "old  myths  rather 
than  current  realities." 

On  April  26,  1964,  Senator  Fulbmoht  gave 
his  memorable  foreign  policy  speech  In  which 
there  occurred  exactly  the  same  phrase— 
"old  myths  rather  than  current  realtUes." 
and  there  Is  Internal  evidence  that  the  ac- 
tion report  predates  the  Fulbright  address. 
The  full  quotations  are: 

Council  for  a  Livable  World:  "In  too  many 
cases  we  are  handicapped  by  policies  based 
on  old  myths  rather  than  current  realities." 
Senator  FuLwaoHr:  "This  divergence  has 
in  certain  respects  been  growing,  rather  than 
narrowing;  and  we  are  handicapped,  accord- 
ingly, by  policies  based  on  old  myths,  rath«r 
than  current  realities." 


-,n  funny  coincidences  do  occur.  I 
*S  th  nk  nothing  of  this  one  except  that 
<srM^  World  seems  to  go  In  for  supply- 
••^?«tors  with  speeches  and  Ideas  that 
iJ^ud  armament.  As  report.^  her. 
^.Slumn  series  beginning  May  12  the 
•Jhis  Wwld  prepared  and  offered  a  flesh- 
'*^.^„  8?eech  tTsenator  Qxtxntin  Bua- 
!!?'SmKt  of  North  Dakota,  and  later 
•*^S^Sr  EDMUKT,  MnsKix.  Democrat,  of 
■  f^r   delivery   in   Syracuse    on   May   5. 

J^^ddress^Tifearned  after  considerable 
SSt^mg  w  "  written  by  an  employee  of 
^S  department's  Arms  Control  and 
*•  ^»nt  AirencT,  Dr.  Leonard  S.  Rod- 
'^TnTls  spt?^  tlLe,  as  he  assure,  me. 

"fnive  not  «^ll-*^«»  ^-'  *^*  r^r^f ' 
^  ^  .o.  .rhnsted  or  inspired.  I  do  not 
«^^hTex£t^  of  the^Uvable  World's 
""".Vr^  except  that  Col.  Ashton 
^^y  th??^uncll'.  Executive  Dlrector^Us 

,J,  inreotlon  was  "about  6  months  ago, 
Sfd^^  U  bS^e  out  by  some  Internal  evl- 
*"**         I    tu^e    «&ked     Senator    Fulbright 
!Ser  the  tunny  coincidence  of  an  exact 
jJ^UtTon  of  phrase  was  collaboration  or  clr- 

"^TTlrcumstance."   the   Senator  replied 

•^ere  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  dlsarma- 
„,„,  propaganda  and  campaign  contrlbu- 
tto^  have'^Tormed  a  liaison  here.  The  Uv- 
IIT  World  had  prcvlded.  by  Its  own  ac- 
Sintmg  •14.351I4  to  the  reelection  chest 
rfBurdlck  and  •372.30  to  that  of  Mubkir 
i5  m  1962  the  Uvable  World,  while  oper- 
SiK  under  the  name  of  Council  for  AbollBh- 
Si  wJ^-  Ka^'«  »2.500  Xo  the  Fulbright  cam- 
osign  fund  of  that  year. 

^e  uvable  World. was  founded  by  Dr 
Leo  S/.ilard.  a  militant  peacemonger  whose 
Rustic  speech  before  Cyrus  Eaton's  Pug- 
rih  ConfeTence  In  1961  has  been  previously 

J^estS:  m  this  place.  I^i--^«5'Vi?'in  ' 
hekded  by  Dr.  Bernard  T.  Feld  of  MIT  In- 
clude biologists,  physlcUts.  psychiatrists, 
film  dlrecta^.  a  do-gooder  attorney,  and  a 
ren-leaning  labor  leader.  I  have  requested 
me  entlre^membershlp  list  of  the  Livable 
World,  but  am  not  encouraged  w  believe  it 
will  become  available. 

In  a  transgression  of  conservatism.  I  pre- 
Tlouslv  understated  a  disarmament  vote  In 
the  Senate.  I  gave  the  proposed  slash  In  de- 
fense procurement  of  weapons  and  research 
M»17  million  and  neglected  to  Include  Sena- 
tor F\iBRicHT  as  a  slash  supporter.  Actually 
the  key  figure  was  $52  million.  At  least  five 
Senators,  who  accepted  Uvable  Wo^'d  cam- 
paign money,  voted  for  the  cut.  In  addition 
W  rtn  BRIGHT  (»2,500),  there  were  M^v- 
BN  (»22.000).  BtJRDiCK  ($14.0001,  McGer 
(I8OOO1 .  Clark  (unknown) . 

One  ray  of  hope  for  the  Livable  World 
seem.s  to  be  Colonel  Crosby,  it^  "f,"iH^^, 
director  The  early  action  program  called  for 
uniLueral  nondeployment  of  our  antlbal- 
lUtir  missiles  and  for  bomber  disarmament 
Cro^bv  was  able  to  Insert  "mutual"  into  the 
fir'-i  rategorv  and  "by  both  sides"  Into  the 
secn-.d  But  these  appear  to  be  semantic 
con.  r.s.s,ons.  much  like  changing  the  council  s 
letterhead  from  Abolishing  War  to  Livable 
W,.rUi  T\\e  outfit's  name  was  changed— but 
not  its  nature. 
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Operation  Baby  Boot«trap» 

KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 


or    MARYLAND 
IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATXVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1964 
Mr    FRIEDEL.     Mr.  Speaker.  1  wc.ild 
like  to  tell  the  MraiberG  of  \hc  Hou.se 


about  a  wonderful,  and  I  believe  impor- 
tant program,  in  which  several  of  my 
constituents  and  good  fnends  of  Balti- 
more have  participated. 

I   am   referring   to  "Operation  Baby 
Bootstraps,-  which  is  a  program  initiated 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Diaper  Serv- 
iSs  and  Friends  of  the  United  States  of 
Latin   America.    These   two  fine  orga- 
nizations, one  an  association  of  diaper 
services  with  members  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  the  other  a  philan- 
thropic institution  with  its  headquarters 
in   Washington.  D.C..   have   initiated  a 
nrogram  whereby  private  citizens  of  this 
country  have  contributed  money,  goods, 
and  services  for  the  assistance  of  the 
people  of  CosU  Rica  in  Central  America. 
In  February  of  this  year,  a  caravan 
consisting    of    four    ambulances   loaded 
with  medical  and  hospital  supphes  left 
Baltimore.    Md.,    and    was    driven    to 
Miami    Fla.;  then  taken  from  Miami  to 
Matias  de  Galves.  Guatemala,  and  were 
driven  from  that  city  over  neariy  1.700 
miles  of  the  Inter-American  Highway 
through     Guatemala,     Salvador     Hon- 
duras   and  Nicaragua  to  San  Jose,  tne 
capital  of  Costa  Rica,  where  they  were 
donated  directly  to  the  people  and  hos- 
pitals of  Costa  Rica. 

This    group    was    led    by    Mr.    Rubin 
Waranch,  president  of  the  Nu-Dy-Per 
Baby  Service,  and  Mr.  Nathan  Mash, 
president  of  Mash's  Hams,  both  of  Bal- 
timore City,  and  Mrs.  Gloria  Billings,  of 
Washington.  DC.    Included  in  the  party 
were    Dr.   Vincent   Lopez,   Dr.    Thomas 
Michael.  Leon  Zeller.  Zelig  Rpbinson,  Mn 
Waranchs  ^-ife,  Evelyn,  and  their  ttixee 
sons  Mark,  Isaac,  and  Jimmy,  and  Mrs. 
BiUings'  son.  Jason,  all  of  Baltimore  pty. 
The   entire   project   was   inspu-ed   by 
Mr   Stanley  Posner.  a  highly  esteemed 
attorney,  of  Washington,  who  has  spent 
?h?  Ser   part   of   the   past   20   j^ars 
working  with  the  people  and  problems  of 
the  various  Latin  American  Republics, 
particularly   with  the  people  of  Costa 

As  you  know.  Costa  Rica,  for  the  past 
decade  or  more,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
stable  and  completely  democrat>c  na- 
tions in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  has 
long  since  abolished  its  national  army 
and  has  served  as  a  haven  for  demo- 
crats from  through  the  entire  area. 

All  of  the  equipment  and  material  car- 
ried by  these  Americans  and  donated  to 
the  people  of  Costa  Rica  was  contributed 
bv  the  participants  in  the  caravan  and 
various  businesses,  doctors,  cust-omers  of 
Nu-Dy-Per  Baby  Service,  and  members 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Diaper  Serv- 
ices  from  Lancaster.  Pa.,  and  Jackson- 
ville   Fla..  and  other  firms  around  the 
couriti-y.    The  transportation  of  the  ve- 
hicles, their  cargo,  and  their  passengers 
from  Miami  to  Guatemala  was  donated 
bv  Coordinated  Caribbean  Transport  Co., 
of  Miami  and  New  York.    Not  a  single 
dollar   of   U.S.   Government   assistance 
was  involved  in  this  courageous  venture. 
The  entire  project  was  initiated,  put  to- 
ciether    and  carried  out  by  private  citi- 
zens and  businesses  of  the  United  States 
solely  to  help  the  people  of  a  sister  de- 
mocracy in  this  hemisphere. 

The  members  of  the  ambulance  cara- 
van have  related  to  me  the  amazing  and 
sincerely  warm  reception  which  they  re- 


ceived when  they  arrived  In  the  various 
towns  and  cities  of  Costa  Rica  to  which 
this  equipment  was  donated.     In  most 
Instances,  the  entire  population  of  the 
ciUes  and  villages  turned  out  to  greet 
and  welcome  the  caravan  and  Its  mem- 
bers and  to  thank  all  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  for  recognizing  the 
dire  needs  of  the  hospitals  and  clinics  of 
those  towns  in  Costa  Rica  and  for  caring 
enough  to  assist  these  people.     I  have 
been  told  that  in  some  Instances,  the  re- 
ceptions for  these  Americans  were  the 
equivalent   of    national    holidays;    that 
marching  bands  greeted  them  and  that 
all  the  elected  representatives  of  the  dis- 
trict turned  out  with  the  people  to  thank . 
not  merely  the  small  band  who  delivered 
the  items,  but  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  their  interest  in  helping. 

In  this  day  when  we  In  the  Congress 
provide  Government  financing  and  Gov- 
ernment assistance  of  billions  of  dollars 
throughout  the  world,  it  Is  heart-wajrtn- 
Ing  to  see  private  citizens,   completely 
without    governmental    assistance    and 
without  Government  funds,  carry  out  so 
important  a  program  with  such  stunning 
success.    These  people  are  now  planning 
to  continue  their  efforts  to  bring  assist- 
ance of  various  soris  to  the  Costa  Rlcan 
people  through  a  carefuUy  planned  pro- 
gram limited  to  their  abilities  and  ca- 
pacities. 

I  commend  these  people  to  you  for 
their  good  work  and  their  patriotic  acts 
and  I  have  taken  the  Uberty  of  thanking 
them  on  behalf  of  our  Government  and 
w-lshlng  them  good  luck  in  their  future 
endeavors. 


A  Philwophy  of  Poyerty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  L  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9.  1964 
Mr  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constit- 
uent of  mine,  W.  C.  Hubman  of  Coluin- 
bus,  Ohio,  recently  forwarded  axi  arUcle 
to  me  which  reportedly  came  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

In  my  opinion  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress should  read  this  article  which 
follows : 

A  Philosophy  of  Povextt 
An  underlying  theme  in  much  of  the  dis- 
cussion  of  poverty  1b  that  society  P«;rtlcu- 
larly  in  its  economic  organization.  U  the  real 
villain  In  other  words,  all  of  us  who  are  try- 
ing to  maJte  a  living  are  jointly  responsible 
for  the  plight  of  the  poor. 

Certainly  the  theme  is  central  to  President 
Johnson's  proposed  war  on  poverty;  Govern- 
ment action.  It  is  reasoned,  must,  make  up  for 
private  failure.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  President's  specific  recommendations, 
this  notion  of  collective  guilt  must  be  rated 
as  bad  history  and  worse  sociology. 

It  is  bad  history,  because  almost  all  of  us 
are  up  from  poverty,  and  almost  none  of  our 
forbears  considered  It  anybody's  responsibil- 
ity but  his  own  to  get  up.  The  pioneer  was 
poor;  so  was  the  Irish  and  Jewish  Immigrant^ 
the  freed  slave.  Sometimes  a  more  fortunat* 
person  helped  a  less  fortunate  one:  some- 
times not.     For   a   long   time   America   as   a 
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nation    was   poor,    underdeveloped,    as    they 
say  today. 

What  transformed  general  poverty  Into 
general  prosperity  waa  neither  a  coUecUve 
guilt  complex  nor  Government.  It  was  a  lot 
of  Individual  hard  work  and  a  great  deal  of 
fieedom  to  move  and  act  and  think.  Free- 
dom to  move  not  only  over  the  land,  but  also 
upward  as  far  as  ability  would  carry:  freedom 
to  tinker,  to  Invent,  or  refine  the  Innovations 
of  others.  Out  of  It  all  came  the  economic 
organization  that  has  spelled  the  emancipa- 
tion from  drudger>-,  the  material  abund.mce, 
the  drastic  reduction  of  poverty. 

It  has  been  a  constantly  continuing  devel- 
opment. Yale's  famed  poUtlCiU  scientist. 
William  Graham  Sumner,  could  sec  the  heiu-t 
of  the  process  80  years  ago : 

"Let  anyone  learn."  he  wrote,  "what  hard- 
ship was  Involved,  even  for  a  wealthy  person 
a  century  ago.  Ln  crossinir  the  Atlantic,  and 
then  let  htm  compiire  that  hardship  even 
with  a  steerage  pa.ssage  at  the  prf.sent  time, 
considering  time  and  money  cost.  This  im- 
provement in  transportation  by  which  the 
poor  and  weak  can  be  carried  from  the 
crowded  centers  of  population  U>  the  new 
land  Is  worth  more  U)  them  than  all  the 
schemes  of  anesthetics  really  dcx-s;  more  for 
those  who  are  not  well  otf  than  all  the  decla- 
mations of  the  orators. 

In  more  recent  history  the  {xiint  hardly 
needs  laboring.  For  Just  one  exiimple.  the 
work  of  a  Henry  Ford,  with  all  the  ramlflca- 
tlons  in  Industrial  processes  and  relations, 
did  more  to  bring  abundance  to  the  majority 
than  any  amount  of  doles  or  vote-getting 
programs.  The  point  is  that  a  free  economy 
and  society  expands  the  opportunities  for  aU 
it*  members  but  leaves  It  largely  to  them  to 
decide  what  they  wiU  do  about  It 

This  Is  the  antithesis  of  the  present  socio- 
logical approach,  which  regards  the  poor  as 
a  segregated  class;  either  they  must  be 
dragged  out  of  their  poverty  bv  mechanical 
Government  programs  or  eLse  maintained  in 
their  poverty  by  the  rest  of  society.  L<:>Bt  in 
the  rigidity  are  all  distinctions  as  to  causes 
individuality,  ability  to  advance,  or  personal 
motivation.  Essentially,  individual  problems 
get  a  collective  treatment. 

Particularly  under  such  a  pollcv  is  It  dif- 
ficult or  Impossible  to  distinguish  between 
the  genuinely  unfortunate  who  for  some  rea- 
son beyond  their  control  cannot  make  a  go 
of  life  and  those  who  are  tot^Uly  disinterested 
in  mxiking  any  contribution  to  society? 

Indeed  the  logic  of  the  policy  demands  that 
the  shiftless  as  well  an  the  deserving  have 
equal  right  to  the  fruits  of  the  pnxluctive 
Since  there  are  always  those  only  Ujo  willing 
to  live  at  the  expense  of  others,  that  approach 
may  only  swell  the  ranks  of  the  shiftless  and 
help  [perpetuate  poverty. 

The  policy  Is  not  even  humanitarian 
though  it  parades  under  that  label.  For  it 
is  not  a  question  here  of  aiding  the  destitute 
or  feeding  the  hungry;  in  a  variety  of  ways 
public  and  private,  that  Is  done  and  we  trust 
always  will  be.  Today  as  yesterdav  many  a 
poor  man  Is  helped  toward  well-being  by 
private  generosity  and  many  others  <it  least 
comforted  by  the  community.  Nor  would 
anyone  object  to  limited  Government  action 
if  there  were  reason  to  believe  it  could  be 
effective. 

But  history,  psychology  and  sound  soci- 
ology combine  to  argue  that  treating  the 
poor  as  a  class,  a  sort  of  subspecies  Instead 
of  as  individuals  of  widely  varying  potential 
,  ^k""":^?*  °'  'egression.  Tt  is  a  degradation 
of  the  dignity  of  the  deserving,  a  block  to 
Incentive,  a  move  away  from  the  long  trend 
toward  a  middle  class;  that  is,  classless 
society  in  this  country. 

History  also  suggests  that  many  of  today's 
poor  would  leave  that  state  if  the  economy 
were  permitted  to  operate  In  greater  freedom 
the  freedom  which  has  already  brought  pro*- 
perlty   to   the  multitudes.     Just  as  Sumner 
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wrote  of  the  benefits  of  transportation,  so 
tCKlay  the  Government  might  do  more  for  the 
poor  by  relaxing  its  controls  on  the  economy 
than  by  the  spending  of  still  more  billions. 

Whatever  the  Government  does,  it  should 
have  no  truck  with  a  fal.se  creed  which  denies 
any  Individual  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  poor  and  shifts  all  blame  to  the  shoulders 
of  those  who  have  made  their  way  up  from 
poverty.  That  U  not  onlv  an  affront  to  the 
hardworking  majority;  it  is  also  a  philosophy 
of  restriction  and  retreat. 


June 


Another  Communist  Victory 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Or- 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TFXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN-TA-nVES 

Tuesday,  June  9.  1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
muuLst  Party  of  tlie  United  States  has 
been  recognized  by  all  authorities  In  thjls 
field.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Justice  De- 
partment, the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee,  a.*^  an  important  part 
of  the  Communist  world  conspiracy. 
Leaders  of  tlie  Communist  Party  In  this 
country  have  never  made  any  secret  of 
their  intent  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Stales  and  they  have- 
openly  aided  and  abottfd  the  aims  of  the 
Soviet  Uni«n  which  i.s  on  record  as  hav- 
ing as  its  objective  the  destruction  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  clear  to  most  Ameiicans  that  the 
Communist  Party  and  its  members  are 
enemies  of  the  United  States.    Congress 
officially   recognized   tliLs   fact   when   It 
passed  the  Subversi\  c  Activities  Control 
Act  of  1950  to  compel  Conununist  Party 
members   to   register  as   enemy   acents. 
Using  the  guarantees  of  the  very  Consti- 
tution they  are  bent  on  destroying,  the 
Communists  have  kept  the  case  In  the 
courts  until  they  have  finally  won  an- 
other victoiy  at  the  hands  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.    In  Its  refusal  yesterday  to 
review  a  lower  court  decision  which  re- 
lieved the  Communists  from  complying 
with   the   law.    the   Supreme   Court   has 
now  Riven  these  enemy  agents  the  signal 
to  carry  on  anti-American  propaganda 
and  subversion  with  Immunity. 

Is  not  such  a  decision  strange.  Mr 
Speaker?  Is  It  not  about  time  Congress 
take  some  action  to  keep  the  Supreme 
Court  from  nullifying'  congressional  ac- 
tion? 

The  story  of  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision to  protect  the  Communists  Is  In 
the  following  news  story  from  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post: 
(From   the   Washington  Poet.   June  9.   1964 1 
Reversal    or   Communist    CoN\^CTION    Will 
Stand 
(By  James  E    Clayton) 
The   Supreme   Court   refiu^ed   yesterday    to 
review  a  lower  court  decision  that  reversed 
the  convlcUon  of  the  Communist  Party  for 
falling  to  register  as  a  subversive  organlza- 


Tiie  Court,  as  usual,  gave  no  r«o 
Its  action  nor  did  any  of  the  Justte^  ^* 
their  disagreement  with  the  r^,!^  ^^°^ 
votes  of  foiu-  Justices  are  required  kJ^*"* 
Court  agrees  to  hear  anv  case  JmtT^  **»* 
n.  Whlt^  did  not  partlcl^  in  v^Lm"^ 
action.  y«*t*rtl«yg 

The  Court's  refusal  leaves  the  C^v^,^ 
with   a  dilemma   In   enforcing   thriOfiT!!' 
But  that  was  almost  bulU  in  when  c^  *^ 
provided   two  dl.<».<?lmllar  weam.iJ  ,^     ^'^ 
rnmmxinl.t  Infiltration     ^^''^'"^    '«  combat 

The  ]<)50  art  Is  aimed  at  their  m..rT,K- 
their  nnanres  and  other  matters  public  ^ 
1940  Smith  Act.  the  other  weapon  i\.J^ 
at  punish!n,7  n.embers  of  such  organizau^ 
A.S  a  resulf.  the  officers  of  the  Corner?'- 
Party  who  would  norm.olly  £e  r^^^t 
register  under  the  1950  act  claimed  that^J^ 
could  not  do  s..  without  IncrlminatlnK  th^' 
splves  under  tlie  other  law  ^       "™- 

tv,^.^"  yf  ''°"^'  of  appeals  here  eusuined 
heir  clMm  of  this  fifth  amendment^,? 
lege  against  self-lncrlmlftatlon  after  J- 
party  wa.«;  convicted  and  fined  »120  0OoT, 
196L>  for  faJIlnp  to  refflster.  »'-^"000  m 

Tliat  court  .said  the  party  can  be  convicts 
of  wlllfullv  refusing  t^  register  onlyTri^ 
one  qualifirxl  to  act  for  the  party  wrUveThta 
self-incrimination  claim  or  if  8.>meone  u 
available  who  would  not  be  In  danger  of  in 
crimination  as  a  result  of  signing  the  reel. 
tratlon  stitement.  ^^ 

The  court  of  appeals  added  that  the  bur- 
den of  proving  the  availability  of  such  t 
person  Is  upon  the  Government  The  Ju». 
tlce  Department  told  the  Supreme  Court  thu 
this  wlU  either  make  It  Impossible  for  the 
Governmrnt  u,  require  the  Communist  Partv 
to  register  or,  at  the  lea«t.  to  delay  regis- 
tration for  several  additional  years 


Chamber  Matic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


tlon. 


The  Justice  Department.  In  asking  the 
Court  to  review  the  decision,  had  saJd  its  ef- 
fect is  to  "serlouiBly  handicap"  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  of  1960. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ruLiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9.  1964 

Mr."  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  one  of  the 
image-minded  organizations  operating  in 
Washin,£?ton,  and  is  noted  far  and  wide 
for  its  naive  attitude  toward  Government 
and  politics. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  an  editorial 
of  Monday,  June  8.  provides  the  chamber 
of  commerce  and  its  new  president  with 
thoughtful  and  constructive  and  needed 
advice,  and  contributes  also  a  most  prop- 
er and  timely  discussion  of  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  to  embrace  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  Insert  the  editorial  into  the  I^ecord 
at  this  point  : 

Chamber  Music 
With     Its    new    administration.     ti;p    US 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  decidedly  softened 
its    attitude    toward    our    Government    iind 
tuwiird  Russia 

The  new  president,  Walter  F  Carev  called 
In  his  Inaugural  address  for  greater  coopera- 
tion between  business  and  Government  and 
for  a  more  positive  approach  on  the  part  of 
business  toward  the  problems  of  the  Nation. 
Tlie  vast  majority  of  those  who  comprise  the 
Government,"  he  said,  "are  reasonable  and 
moderate  men.  with  their  sights  set  on  the 
s.'ime  goals  which  beckon  to  us." 

Tlie  chamber  adopted  a  resolution  cilllng 
for  more  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union— at 
least  until  we  do  ae  much  trading  with  ths 
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■unlsts  in  Europe  as  our  allies  do.  The 
r:Zii^aa  is  that  most  RusslAns,  like  most 
■Srin  Ooyemment  here,  are  reasonable 
??«oderate  men  -who  want  only  to  live  and 
2*S^d  that  if  they  cant  buy  what 
^i^trom  us.  they  wlU  buy  It  from 

'^^!^Sble  with  a  blanket  judgment  of 
^Z^nableness  and  moderation  In  Washlng- 
IJ^Uthat  few  people  In  Government  have 
SSch  more  to  say  about  Government  policies 
S^n  most  Russians  have  to  say  about  Ros- 
£^  SSSle.  or  most  Cubans  about  what 
^^fLTdoes.  Official  policies  are  usually 
2Sn  up  by  a  small  clique.  In  Washington, 
STpreeumed  elite  includes  many  who  be- 
Z^Uie  Government  (meaning  themselves) 
*ould  take  a  steadily  growing  part  In  the 
^emTnt  of  business  and  of  our  lives.  In 
S^Tt  1.  rtlU  official  doctrine  that  the 
2i?uJUt  oountne.  must  eventually  be  re- 
^^to  a  Communist  world  in  which  the 
jUr^hlerarchy  wUl  not  only  run  everything, 

but  own  It  as  well. 

We  don-t  think  that  Mr.  Carey  means  that 
b^e«  should  cooperate  with  Mr.  ^f^ 
to  telling  the  farmer  what  to  do.  or  wlUi  Mr^ 
ndfOl  mtrylng  to  make  the  power  Industry 
r^e^al  Wiain.  or  with  Dr  Heller  In 
tromotUig  deflclU  which  endanger  our 
Soney  system.  Indeed,  the  Governments 
Sble  appeUte  for  power  Is  ^  Itself  one 
or  the  serious  problems  which,  as  Mr.  Carey 
Staowledgee,  are  facing  the  Nation.  Tills  is 
why  his  predecessor.  Mr.  NeUan.  found  hlm- 
«W  attacking  the  tendency  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  subvert  private  business  with  Fed- 
eral subsidies. 

Cooperating  In  this  sort  of  effort  will  get 
us  nowhere.  In  foreign  affairs,  for  "^Ple- 
the  be-klnd-to-Russla  advocates  find  them- 
Mlves  urging  trade  with  Russia,  which  sup- 
Dorts  Cuba,  while  calling  for  a  continued 
embargo  against  Cuba  and  China.  Mr.  Johri- 
K>n.  likewise,  talks  sympathetically  of  trade 
with  Russia  while  he  scolds  British  Foreign 
Minister  Butler  for  Britain's  trade  with 
Cuba. 

So  while  chamber  music  and  soft  words 
may  contribute  to  a  pleasant  atmosphere  we 
hope  the  chamber  of  commerce  wlU  not  lull 
Itself  to  Bleep.  There  are  times  for  coopera- 
tion and  times  for  militant  resistance.  Re- 
member, the  Argonauts  regarded  the  sirens 
u  reasonable  and  moderate  yoimg  ladles 
With  whom  It  would  be  pleasant  to  coexist, 
ind  look  what  almost  happened  to  them. 


Memorial  Day  Address  at  the  Veterans' 
Adminiftratioii,  Mountain  Home,  Tenn^ 
by  the  Honorable  Robert  Love  Taylor, 
Chief  Judje  of  the  U.S.  Diftrict  Court, 
Knoxviile,  Tenn. 


see's  former  Governor.  Alfred  Taylor, 
Judge  Taylor  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
In  1923.  Being  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Cox,  Taylor,  Epps,  Miller. &  WU- 
son  of  Johnson  City,  and  since  1949  he 
has  served  with  honor  as  judge  of  the 
U.S.   court   for   the   eastern  district   of 

Tennessee.  ,    ^    ., 

Judge  Taylor's  father,  Alfred  Alex- 
ander Taylor,  and  the  judge's  uncle. 
Robei-t  Love  Taylor,  were  the  principals 
In  the  w^orful  and  dynamic  "War  of  the 
Rosee,"  the  campaign  between  the  two 
brothers  for  the  governorship  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee  in  1886— one  on  the 
RepubUcan  Ucket  and  the  other  on  the 
Democratic  ticket. 

In  his  book.  "Bob  Taylor  and  the 
Agrarian  Revolt  In  Tennessee."  Daniel 
Merrltt  Roblson  says  of  this  historical 
campaign : 

Party  managers   arranged  foe  a  series  of 
41    Joint   debates    between    the    brothers.    In 
which   they   were   to   visit   every   secUon   of 
Tennessee.     The  first  otf  these  was   held  at 
Madlsonvllle  in  east  Tennessee  on  Septem- 
ber 9    and  marked   tUe  opening  of  a  cam- 
paign' that  was  to  attract  nationwide  atten- 
tion    It  became  known  at  once  as  the  War 
of  the  Roses  In  which  the  DemocraUc  can- 
didate and  his  foUowers  adopted  the  white 
rose  of  York,  while  the  Republican  wore  the 
red  of  Lancaster.     The  Madlsonvllle  debate 
quieted  the  fears  at  tbose  who  dreaded  an 
unseemly    or    dlsfirustlng    wrangle    between 
two  brothers.     Succeeding  debates  dispelled 
them  altogether.     One  editor,  who  confessed 
to   such   a   dread,    at   last    commended    the 
brothers  on  the  delicacy  exhibited  by  both. 
The   critical   NaahvlUe   Banner   was   relieved 
that  the  discussions  were  free  from  imseem- 
ly  asperities  and  that  the  brothers  evidenced 
a  commendable  regard  for  the  proprieties  of 
the    occasion.      As    a    matter    of    fact,    the 
cordial  and  close  relationship  between  the 
candidates    throughout    the    campaign    was 
an  outstanding  feature  of  the  campaign  and 
has   becon»»-^   fine    traxllUon    In   Tennessee 
pollUcal    history.      They    traveled    together, 
slept  in  the  same  bed  and  ate  at  the  same 
table      As  the  guests  of  Colonel  Cooper  at 
ShelbyvlUe,   as  occupants  of  a  sUigle  room 
in   a  Chattanooga  hotel,   playing   their   fid- 
dles together   for  the  entertainment  of  en- 
thusiastic   admirers,     or     waiting     together 
around  raUroad  stations  for  trains  that  were 
often  late,  the  picture  Is  always  the  same. 
Off  parade,  they  were  kindly.  Jovial  brothers. 
Their  debates  were  filled  with  thrusts   and 
anecdotes    directed    at    each    other,    but    In 
them  there  was  no  sting  of  bitterness 
(theyl    won  the  admiration  of  all  Tennes- 
seans. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JJMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TXNNISSKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1964 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  be  among  the  vast  throng 
of  visitors  who  so  resoundingly  ap- 
plauded the  penetrating  and  persuasive 
remarks  of  the  Honorable  Robert  Love 
Taylor  at  the  Memorial  E>ay  services  at 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  Mountain 
Home.  Term.,  on  Sunday.  May  31.  1964. 

Judge  Taylor  Is  one  of  Tennessee's 
most  beloved  public  officials.  Bom  In 
Happy  Valley.  Term.,  the  son  of  Tennes- 


The  famed  oratorical  powers  of  th^ 
Taylor  famUy  were  eloquently  sustained 
by  Judge  Taylor,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  his  stirring  mesage  with  my  col- 
leapues  and  all  of  those  who  read  the 
Congressional  Record. 

MEMORI.^L    DAT    SPEECH    AT    MOUNTAIN    HOME, 

Tenn. 
(By  Hon.  Robert  Lave  Taylor) 

Colonel  Harr.  my  friends  of  upper  east 
Tennessee  and  surrounding  areas;  It  is  a 
privilege  to  join  the  many  thousands  of 
citizens  here  today  In  tribute  and  gratitude 
to  those  who  gave  their  Uves  In  defense  of 
this  Nation. 

MemOTlal  Day  was  first  observed  to  honor 
the  soldiers  of  the  ClvU  War.  It  Is  now  ob- 
served to  honor  American  soldiers  off  all 
wars  and  It  will  continue  to  be  observed 
BO  long  as  men  and  women  value  liberty  and 
freedom.  A  grateful  nation  appreciates 
and  honors  those  who  have  defended  It  In 
time  of  peril.     America  Is  a  grateful  Nation 


as  evidenced  by  tbU  ceremony  and  slmUar 
ceremonies  that  wlU  be  held  in  honor  of 
our  soldiers  who  are  buried  In  10  countries 
In  Europe.  In  Africa,  In  Asia,  and  aU  around 
the  world. 

To  the  Gold  Star  Mothers  who  gave  their 
sons  to  preserve  our  way  of  life,  we  bow 
In  reverence.  To  those  paUenU  In  this  home 
and  all  veterans  homes,  we  send  words  of 
hope  and  deep  gratitude  for  their  brave 
deeds.  No  more  appropriate  place  could  be 
found  for  this  occasion  than  hM*  In  upper 
east  Tennessee  amid  the  beautiXiil  sur- 
roimdlngs  of  Mountain  Home,  an  Institu- 
tion where  soldiers  of  four  wars  In  our  own 
generation  have  been  administered  to  by 
devoted  public  servants  few  more  than  half 
a  century. 

Mountain  Home  lies  within  a  section  of 
the  State  that  has  furnished  more  volun- 
teers per  capita  for  military  service  than  any 
other  part  of  the  Nation.  Here  Andrew 
Jackson  Uved  and  held  court  and  John 
Sevier,  Tennessee's  first  Governor  made  his 
home.  Carter  County,  which  adjoins  this 
county  and  my  former  home,  furnished 
three  companies  for  'World  War  I  without 
a  single  person  being  drafted. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  Tennesseans 
are  descendanU  of  brave  men  who  fought 
In  the  War  of  the  Revolution  to  gain  our  In- 
dependence; that  Tennesseans  are  descend- 
ants of  hardy  pioneers  who  fought  Indians, 
cleared  the  forests,  cultivated  the  soil  and 
buUt  thriving  towns  and  cities;  that  Ten- 
nessee gave  to  the  Nation  Presidents  Jack- 
son Polk,  and  Andrew  Johnson,  each  of 
whom  made  a  lasting  contribution  to  our 
Nation;  that  Tennessee  gave  David  Crockett 
and  Sam  Houston  to  Texas,  whose  names  and 
fame  are  known  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  country. 

We  value  highly  our  American  way  of  lire. 
We  enjoy  many  freedoms.  Freedom  of 
speech,  assemblage,  worship,  ownership  of 
property,  and  freedom  to  rear  our  children 
in  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  peace  and 
happiness  are  only  a  few  of  the  rights  that 
we  enjoy  as  American  citizens.  These  rlghti 
are  derived  frcMn  ovir  Federal  and  State  con- 
stitutions. We  recognize  that  native-born 
Amerfcans  sometimes  take  these  freedoms 
tar  granted  whUe  the  forelgn-bom,  natural- 
ized citizens  prize  them  highly. 

Those  we  honor  here  today  fought  to  pre- 
serve these  rights.  They  were  not  remote 
or  foreign  warriors,  but  were  our  fathers, 
b'cthers,  sons,  and  fellows-ln-arms.  They 
ciime  from  rich  and  poor  families,  from 
various  religious  faiths,  and  from  the  cities, 
towns  vUlages.  and  rural  communities. 
Prom  their  homes  and  schools  they  left  to 
answer  the  caU  of  their  country.  Some  were 
literate  and  others  unlearned  In  academic 
education.  They  fought  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der against  a  common  enemy.  They  were 
moved  by  patriotism  and  courage  and  "They 
gave  their  last  full  measure  of  devotion 
for  their  courrtry. 

But  who  they  were  or  from  where  they 
came  does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence.    It  is  what  they  did  that  counts. 

On  a  Memftrlal  Day  of  a  little  more  than 
100  years  ago.  November  19.  1868,  Abraham 
Lincoln  told  a  crowd  of  mourning  widows, 
children,  and  veterans  what  he  thought  they 
and  the  dead  they"  mourned  had  suffered 
for  and  why  it  was  worth  It:  The  fallen 
and  the  wounded,  he  said,  had  been  engaged 
In  testing  whether  a  nation  "conceived  in 
liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
aU  men  are  created  equal"  could  long  en- 
dure. That  Is  what  those  veterans  had 
fought  for. 

Today's  veterans  and  our  fallen  heroes 
whom  we  honor  on  this  occasion  fought  for 
something  different  but  no  less  noble.  Those 
of  you  who  fought  In  1817  and  1918  were 
told  that  you  were  going  to  Exirope  to  "make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy."  The  rest 
of  you  went  to  avenge  the  "day  that  will 
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live  In  Infamy"  and  to  crush  out  nazlsm  and 
to  stop  the  onBlaught  of  communism  in 
Korea. 

There  arc  many  who  would  say  that  al- 
though   you   did    your    part    In    both    wars, 
things   are   no   better   than    when    you    llrst 
went.     In  fact,  they  are  a  great  deal  worse 
But   It   Is   my   belief   that   this    la   not   true 
What  you  did   has   given   us    time— time   to 
experiment  to  make  the  world  a  better  place; 
time  to  make  Improvements  In  medicine  like 
the  Salk  and  Sabln  polio  vaccines  that  have 
done  so  much  to  alleviate  human  suffering: 
time  to  study  the  heavens,  and  find  better 
ways  to  communicate  with  one  another;  time 
to  experiment  In   world   government,   and   If 
the  League  of  Nations  and   United   Nations 
have  not  lived  up  to  all  our  hopes,  they  are 
experiments    In    human    relatlorLshlpe    that 
may  lead  \rs  to  the  right  combination  that 
WIU   one   day   make  all    the    nations   at  the 
world  able  to  live  harmoniously  and  right- 
eously. 

None  of  this  experimentation  could  have 
been  done  If  you  had  not  been  willing  to 
go  over  and  Hght  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  Maybe  the  world  Is  not  safe 
even  though  you  won.  but  It  Is  a  great  deal 
safer  than  If  you  had  not,  and  It  may  be  a 
great  deal  safer  than  It  looks.  If  we  can  profit 
from  the  experiments  you  veterans  have 
given   ua  time   to   make. 

Again  In  the  words  of  President  Uncoln- 
"The  world  wlU  lltUe  note,  nor  long  remem- 
ber what  we  say  here,  but  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here.  It  Is  for  us.  the  living 
rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
work  which  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
carried  on  •  •  •  that  we  highly  resolve  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  In  vain;  that 
this  Nation  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom, and  that  this  Government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth." 

There  can  be  no  freedom   without  peace. 
Thla  generation  hold*  In   Ita  hands  for   the 
first  time  the  means  of  ending  life  on  this 
planet.    Some  believe  that  the  fact  that  man 
haa    devlaed    meana    of    total    annihilation 
through  the  atom  and  hydrogen  bombs  may 
prevent  another  world  war.   Winston  Church- 
ill observed  that  survival  may  be  "the  twin 
brother   of   annUUlatlon."     President  John- 
son stated  recenUy  that  "general  war  U  Im- 
possible because  of  the  utter  destruction  a 
nuclear  contest  could  Inflict."     We  are  told 
by  Mine  of  our  leaders  that  tUls  awesome 
thought  of  a  world  catastrophe  causes  na- 
tions to  be  more  inclined  to  settle  disputes 
by  peacefiU  meana.     Moved   by   the  fear  of 
the   bomb,   the  peoples  of   the   world   have 
become    more    conscious    of    the    realization 
that  wars  are  caused  by  the  mistakes  of  their 
leaders.     The  responsibilities  of   the  leaders 
of  the  world  are  thus  Increased  and  It  Is  our 
hope   that    they    wUl    measure    up    to    these 
responalbUltles  as  men  yearn  for  a  Just  and 
lasting    peace    and    a    world    In    which    they 
can  Uve  together  In  true  brotherhood 

We  Uve  In  a  fast  moving  age — an  age  of 
discovery.      Man    plans    to    leave    his    home 
planet  and  set  foot  upon  another  world     We 
have  embarked  on  a  long  road.     A  new  era  in 
mans   progress  unfolds.     Beyond  the  earth 
la   the   realm   of  space.     The   world   shrinks 
in  size  through  swift  means  of   transporta- 
tion and  communication.     As  mens  minds 
expand,  it  U  hoped  that  hate,  envy,  and  greed 
will  disappear  and  that  nations  will  live  to- 
gether   within    the    framework    of    law    and 
order  and  that  wars  wUl  be  no  more      This 
la  the  goal  for  us.  the  living,  and  Indeed  one 
worthy  of  the  dead.      It  is  for  the  living  to 
carry  on  the  unfinished  work  of  those  whom 
we  honor  today.    Memorial  Day  Is  a  reminder 
of    the    task   for   the   living      We   take   note 
tnat  man  In  this  age  of  science  Is  fast  mas- 
tering   the    physical    universe,    but    has    not 
mastered  himself.    Man's  moral  progress  has 
lagged    behind    his    sclentlflc    achievements 
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As  our  higher  emotions  are  evoked  on  Memo- 
rial Day,  we  are  given  a  good  opportunity  to 
devote  some  attenUon  to  some  of  our  fail- 
urea  in  moral  progress. 

We  send  our  spaceships  Into  orbit  around 
the  earth,  the  moon,  and  the  sun.     We  probe 
millions    of    miles    into    the    universe    and 
speculate   upon   life   on    other  planets.      We 
split  the  atom  for  energy  fi>r  new  Ufe  or  for 
destruction  of  old  life.    Our  achievements  In 
communication    are   such    that    man's    voice 
may   be   heard    around   the   earth,   and    into 
outer  space  and  back  t^)  the  e.irth  again  In 
a  matter  of  seconds.     But  we  should  not  be 
blinded  by  these  achievements  In  the  physi- 
cal  world.      We  should  humble  ourselves  on 
Memorial   Day.   and   quletlv  resolve   to   carry 
out  the  unflnialied  work  .,r  oiu'  fallen  heroes 
We  are   living  in  un.sffiled  times.     There 
are   now    120  nations   In   tlie   world  and   the 
United  States   Is  dealing  with   114  of  them 
Many   of    these   nations   are   new   and    Inex- 
perienced   In    government.      President    Tru- 
man recently  observed  th;it  we  are  steadily 
losing  our  effectiveness  in  world  leadership 
■•It   U   all    too   obvious.  ■   he  said,    "that   the 
position   of   the   United  Btates   In    the   affairs 
or  the  world  is  not  what  it  should   be.     Our 
leadership  has  been  steadily  losing  its  effec- 
tiveness.   It  serves  no  useful  purpose  to  pro- 
test  or   to   ignore   this   unpleasant  state   in 
which  we   now  find  ourselves.      But  we  had 
better  face  up  to  It.    We  must  not  go  on  de- 
luding ourselves  that  Uiere  is   nothing  seri- 
ously the  matter  In  our  relations  with  our 
friends  and  aUles.     To  go  on  Insisting  that 
all  u  well,  and  that  our  prestige  has  never 
been    higher,    and    that    our    disagreements 
are    minor,    can    only    result    In    making    a 
steadily  deteriorating  situation  worse." 

Some  of  the  trouble  spoUs  In  the  world  are 
Cuba    90  miles  away.  Panama.  South  Amer- 
ica,   Western   Europe.    Cyprus.   Africa,   Viet- 
nam.   Thailand.    Pakistan.    Laos.    Cambodia 
Malaysia,  and  Indonesia 

We  know  that  Communists  operate  in 
troubled  waters  and  whenever  or  wherever 
there  U  trouble  or  confusion  they  scheme 
to  accelerate  disaster.  This  Is  a  constant 
reminder  that  we  must  never  cease  to  be 
fully  prepared  and  ready  to  defend  our  Na- 
tion. 

America  has  become  great  In  part  because 
its  laws  create  a  climate  for  individual  Inltl- 
aUve  as  well  as  a  cilnuite  for  the  development 
of  the  mind.     Her  citizens  are  equal  before 
the  law.     Her   government  of   law  supplies 
the  foundaUon  for  a  free  society      Our  citi- 
zenry has  responded  to  this  climate  of  free- 
dom;   and  ws  have  freedom  because  of  the 
recognlUon  that  activity  under  law  also  In- 
volves  restraints  upon  the   individual       We 
yearn  for  world  peace  and  If  it  comes  it  must 
come  through  t^e  rule  of  law.    IntemationAl 
dUputes  must  be  letUed  through  «  systsm 
of  International  courts.  Just  as  private  dis- 
putes  between  citizens   are   settled   by  civil 
courts,    and    we    must   recognize    that   world 
order  demands  the  same  restralnU  upon  na- 
tions that  naUonal  order  calls  for  from  its 
citizens. 

Let  us  on  this  date  in  fiu-ther  gratitude 
to  those  whom  we  honor  on  this  occasion 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  work  for  world  peace 
through  rule  of  law  and  thus  meet  our  obli- 
gation to  those  who  sleep  in  these  hallovi-ed 
grounds. 

The  complete  procram  for  the  Memo- 
rial Day  sendees  at  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration,   Mountain    Home,    Tenn 
held  at  3  p.m.,  on  May  31,  1964,  was  as 
follow.s : 

Memori.\l  Dat  1964.  Mointain  Homk,  Tenn 
(By  Lee  B.  Harr.  center  director) 
The  4.000  graves  of  our  soldier  and  sailor 
dead  will  be  decorated  by  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  the  Sequoyah  CouncU  and  on  Sunday 
May  31.  1964.  at  3  p  m..  the  colors  of  the 
service  organizations  of  upper  east  Tennessee 


Hut 

and  southwest  VlrginU  will  k* 
around  the  replica  of  the  Tomb  o*  ti?!L 
known  Soldier.  The  Appalachian  tI?** 
Societies  Will  bring  the  nl^^^  2?* 
The  Honorable  Robert;  L.  Taylor  faS*^ 
the  eastern  division  of  the  U  S  di«tJ--r^  * 
will  be  the  Memorial  Day  speaker^^^?^ 
orahl*  .Tiuvo   n    /-^™  . •'^*  HOB. 


orable  James  H    Qun.LrN   will  nJ^l^^ 
ex-servicemen  and  their  famllles^TSLI^ 
the  wreath  upon  the  tomb.  Pacftjj 

Qn  Memorial  Day  we  take  a  forward  i«^ 
It  is  a  day  of  challenge--a  chalS '^J; 
comes  from  the  graves  of  our  dead^J^' 
speak  and  remind  us  of  what  God  en««^ 
us  and  of  this  land  that  we  profe«i^^^ 

The  patients,  members  and  emplow-T^ 
this  VA  center  cordially  invite  you  ioioin 
With    U.S   in   paying   tribute   to  o^  deWS 

PaOGSAM 

Ma.ssi,yg  „i  t(,e  colors:  By  color  gu««k  m 
scrvlre'orRanl/.atlons.  s^-"^  Of 

•Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic";  Joiui«« 
vl^^l  '^''""'  ^'^'*-  **^**^  bySST 

Invocation:   Chaplain  Harry  T    Wrisht 

••Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  OrouncT-  ht 
ranged  by  Normand  Lockwood.  Appala^hJL 
Choral  Societies;  directed  by  Dr  VirS  r 
Self.  Mrs  D.  G  Stout,  organii^;  ^SL^' 
ble  from  E  T.8  U  «>~  en^*. 

Recognition  of  Gold  Star  Mothers  dlstto- 
KUlshed  visitors,  and  Introduction  of  m^^ 
I-ee  B   Harr,  center  director.  »— »». 

Address:  Judge  Robert  Love  Taylor 

■Open  Our  Eyes":  Macl^arlane,  AppaW. 
chlan  Choral  SocleUes.  I'l"^ 

Decoration  of  replica  of  the  Tomb  U  ths 
Lnknown  Soldier:  By  the  Honorable  3^ 
H    QVU.LEN.  Member  of  Congress 

Salute  to  the  dead. 

Tups 

Benedict  Ion:  Chaplain  William  J  Pattot 
SocfeTies.'"^    '^'''^""^     Appalachian    ChS 


Three  Oiit,U»*«f  Yo«f  Mei  b  Wevtcn 
MaMachascttt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  UAssACHcsma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  19€4 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a 
pleasure  forme  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  most  most  interest- 
ing geological  discovery  made  by  three 
yoimg  men  in  the  First  Congressional 
iJistrlct  of  Massachusetts. 

The  dlficovery  of  rare  three- toed 
dinosaur  tracks  by  the  boys  amounted 
to  a  positive  and  constnictive  contribu- 
tion to  the  scientific  understanding  at 
dmosaurs  that  lived  in  the  Connecticut 
vaUey  more  than  150  million  years  ago. 

Great  praise  Is  in  order  for  Paul  EKival 
and  Donald  Etiselek  of  Northampton  and 
Henry  Walz  of  Easthampton.  Mr  Speak- 
er, and  I  know  that  these  young  men 
are  indicative  of  the  kind  of  youth  that 
live  and  study  in  western  Massachusetts. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  statement  by  Her- 
man MelvlDe  who  said  of  youth  : 

We  are  the  pioneers  of  the  world;  tKe  ad- 
vance guard  a«nt  on  through  the  wUdemess 
of  untried  things  to  break  a  new  path  in  tbs 
new  world  that  U  ours.  In  our  youth  Is  our 
strength;  in  our  Inexperience,  our  wisdom. 
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•w     -«^  Ratiirriav "    the   Pollett    Time&— young 

»     ^^.^  t£^  JSSTi^  Si  Ke^SSm 's  h^  area  weekly  paper-m- 

*^'fle^SJSSlJ?^«S^t^  ported  the  incident  as  follows: 

rfyouth  m  o«^^«f  ^^  three  outstand-  sttpflt  Li 


-Wi  in  particular,  these  three  o«t«*»»d 
SfdtiJSrs.    An  article  that  appeared  at 
S*  Ume  of  their  discovery  follows    It  Is 
«^Je  dally  Hampshire  Gazette  of 

^°5^^I^^»    C«Drr«,    TO    YOUTHS 

^«  curiosity  of  thr«  Vocal  teenage  boys 
J^.  jS^ctlon  work  going  on  in  oon- 
Son  X^lntenrt»te  highway  R^te  91 
"!f^  thrdlscorery  last  Wednesday  of  what 
^,%,S^e  IT^a  geological  find-large 
S^C^toi  in  »  "trata  older  than  others 

"^^^■^A^  Duval.  18.  of  118  North  Elm 
JS^Snald    Bnselek.    18.    of    246    Stat* 
~t'  andHenry  Wate.  14.  of  Mount  Tom 
^t  ^rt»in?pion.  were  exploring  the  con - 
^uTp^  l«t  so^h  of  the  Holyoke 
Samtry  Club  wtien  they  came  on  the  prlnte 
S^rcrumpled  shale  from  the  Intertor  of 
.  £e  mount^.  exposed  by  t^*^<»^"°"^,, 
"^inated  by  the  t^^^'^.^^^^^^f^^ 
e^rrtully  chiseled  out  one  of  the   ^J°^- 
Snts   and   brought    It   home   to   the    Wa^ 
K«.     sclentl-Ui  consulted  later  oonflrmed 
Sm  fact  that  the  prints  discovered  by  ttie 
SSs^   probacy  much   older   than   othar 
SSsaur  t^ks  previously  found  In  the  ^. 
•This     sounds    like    a    r«il     ftnd        Prof. 
Marshall  Schalk  of  the  Smith  Ooilege  geology 
S^^ent  said  today.    "We  have  dls^vered 
Slier   dinosaur   tracks  and   fish   f<«lJ8   In 
^same  age  beds  near  Mountain  P^k  by 
the  old  trolley  tmeta.  but  It  U  new  to  find 
snch  big  tzacks  in  rocks  this  oad." 

Duval  son  o<  Mm.  UUian  E  Duval  and 
the  late  Edward  Duval,  graduated  from 
Northampton  High  School  in  June  ajid  is  a 

Kni^lek.  «>n  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  l^^^*  ,«■ 
B^eiek.  U  a  seailor  at  Northampton  High 
Bchool  and  Wals.  a  freshman  at  Easthamp- 
ton High  School.  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carl  Walz. 

Texas  Boy  Rescuei  Three  CompanioM— 
Boy  Seoul  TraimBg  Credited 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 


or   TKXAB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9,  1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  courage  and  confidence  borr  of  ex- 
cellent home  training  and  a  Boy  Scout 
cour«  in  water  safety,  a  young  star 
Scout  from  the  Texas  Plains  recently 
was  credited  with  saving  the  Uves  of 
three  companions  during  a  class  outing 
at  Port  Supply  Lake,  Okla. 

The  boy  Is  Keimeth  Slough,  a  student 
at  Darrouzett,  Tex..  High  School  and  son 
of  Mr.  Eugene  Slough,  of  Darrouzett. 
Mr  Slough  is  Scoutmaster  of  troop  58 
In  DarrouzeU.  He  can  well  be  proud  of 
the  heroism  of  his  son  and  I  am  certain 
the  hours  of  time  and  effort  he  has  ded- 
icated as  a  volunteer  Scout  leader  now 
seem  more  than  amply  repaid. 

I  wish  to  add  my  persoruil  commenda- 
tion to  young  Kenneth  Slough,  to  many 
others  I  know  he  has  received  for  his 
courageous  rescue. 

Under  the  headline,  "Kenneth  Slough 
Rescues  Pals  at  Fort  Supply  Lake  Last 


StrPFLT  XjSKX  Last  SATrmnaT 
What  began  as  a  class  picnic  and  outtng 
last  Saturday  for  the  Darrouzett  freshman 
class,  turned  Into  a  near  tragedy  few  three 
Darrouzett  youths,  but  Kenneth  Slough, 
star  Scout  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  three 
classmates.  „  _   ^        , 

The  group  had  Journeyed  to  Port  Supply 
Lake,  near  Fort  Supply.  Okla.  and  about 
10  SO  a.m.  the  group  were  swimming,  with 
several  of  the  class  going  out  to  an  island 
about  100  yards  from  the  shore.  Four  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  Donlta  Gensman.  DarreU 
Duke  Jimmy  Collinsworth.  and  Bonnie  Getz 
were  attempting  to  swim  to  the  Island. 
Donlta  Gensman  decided  to  turn  back  and 
about  that  time  Jimmy  Collinsworth  ran 
into  trouble  going  under.  Darrell  Duke  went 
to  his  aid.  but  they  l>oth  went  under,  calling 
for  help  Bonnie  Getz  heard  them  and  at- 
tempted to  go  to  their  aid,  but  ran  into 
trouble  herself. 

During  aU  of  this  time.  Kenneth  Slough 
was  using  his  star  Scout  lifeguard  swimming 
Instruction  and  was  Ijrlnglng  Jimmy  OolUns- 
worth  to  shore.  He  then  went  back  after 
Darren  Duke,  and  started  to  shore  with  him, 
with  Donlta  Gensman  and  Kathy  Howie 
coming  to  his  aid. 

Bonnie's  father.  Lee  Getz  who  was  stand- 
ing on  the  shore,  started  after  her  and 
with  the  aid  of  Kenneth  was  able  to  bring 
her  to  shore.  Bonnie  Getz  and  DarreU  Duke 
were  unconscious  when  they  were  brought 
to  the  shore,  but  Bonnie  regained  conscious- 
ness shortly  but  they  were  unable  to  bring 
Duke  around  with  first  aid.  so  they  started  to 
the  Shattuck  Hospital  and  he  regained  con- 
sciousness about  the  time  they  had  reached 
May,  Okla. 

After  the  near  tragedy,  the  group  returned 
to  Darrotizett.  where  a  birthday  party  was 
planned  for  Bonnie  Getz  and  DarreU  Duke, 
but  Insted  of  them  celebraUng  their  birth- 
day, the  main  guest  of  honor  and  their  hero. 
Kenneth  Slough  received   the  first  piece   of 
birthday  cake,  with  all  the  group  celebrating 
the  happy  ending  erf  their  freshman  picnic. 
Kenneth,    who    might   weigh    100   pounds, 
was  a  big  hero  for  the  Darrouzett  community 
and  we  here  at  the  PoUett  Times  congratu- 
late him  for  his  courage  and  ability  to  save 
his    fellow    classmates.      Kenneth's    father, 
Eugene  Slough  Is  Scoutmaster  of  the  Darrou- 
zett Scouts  and  Just  last  summer,  Kenneth 
received  his  life  saving  badge  at  the  Scout 
camp  near  Canadian.    Darrouzett  community 
wiU  always  remember  this  heroic  deed,  with 
a  lot  of  the  credit  g(^ng  to  the  training  that 
Kenneth  had  during  his  scouting  years,  and 
we're  sure   his  Scoutmaster   father.   Eugene 
feels   his   time  and   efforts   with   the   Scouts 
have  been   well  paid  for. 


Our  First  Lady:  A  Good  Listener 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or    MAKTIAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1964 
Mr.  Sickles.  Mr.  speaker,  a  charni- 
Ing  lady  who  is  a  reporter  for  the  Balti- 
more Sun  recently  wrote  a  feature  article 
on  another  charming  lady  who  is  the  wife 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Lyndcm  B.  Johnson.  Miss  Muriel  Dob- 
bin of  the  Sun's  Washington  bureau,  has 


skillfully  caught  the  intelligence,  grace, 
and  warmth  of  Mrs.  Johnson.  I  com- 
mend the  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
Sun  on  May  27.  1964.  to  colleagues; 

Oua  PiKST   Latt:    A  Good  Ldstenek 
(By  Muriel  Dobbin) 
As  a  First  Lady,  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson  Is  a 
good  listener. 

That  rare  faculty  Is  the  key  to  the  rap- 
port which  she  establishes  with  those  whwn 
she  meets  on  her  travels,  from  the  unem- 
ployed miner  who  finds  himself  discus^g 
how  to  mix  paint  with  her.  to  the  schoolboy 
who  discovers  that  the  President's  wife  ac- 
tually does  want  to  know  that  the  R.I.  on 
his  report  card  means  "rapid  improvement. 

It  Is  true  that  Mrs.  Johnson  has  been  a 
politician's  v^lfe  for  30  years,  but  her  abUlty 
to  convey  the  Unpresslon  that  her  curiosity 
about  people  and  places  U  m^"'*^^^ 
genuine  interest  rather  than  solely  political 
expediency  may  make  her  one  of  her  hus- 
band's greatest  assets. 

Her  reports  back  to  the  White  House  on 
what  she  has  seen  and  heard  In  many  States 
are    based    on    an    appraisal   which    Is   both 

sympathetic  and  shrewd.  

In  the  speed  and  scope  of  her  travels,  Mrs. 
Johnson  appear*  Ukely  to  equai  the  late  Mrs^ 
Eleanor  Roosevelt.  She  Is  certainly  the  first 
President's  wile  since  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  em- 
bark on  such  an  extensive  solo  itinerary. 

Neither  Mrs.  Truman  nor  Mrs.  Eiseaihower 
played  active  pubUc  roles  during  their  years 
in  the  White  House,  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  s  in- 
terests Inclined  toward  the  esthetic. 

NOT     AGGRESSTVE 

During  the  6  months  since  she  became  mis- 
tress of  the  White  House,  Mr*.  Johnson  has 
made  solo  trips  to  Georgia.  Pennsylvania. 
New  York.  Ohio.  Kentucky,  and  Alabama,  in 
addlUon  to  those  on  which  she  accom- 
panied the  President. 

She  has  watched  a  static  rocket  firing  In 
Alabama,  visited  depressed  areas  in  Pennsyl- 
vania made  the  equivalent  of  a  dvU  rights 
speech  in  Georgia,  and  walked  half  a  mile 
over  a  dirt  road  to  visit  the  home  of  a  Ken- 
tucky tobacco  farmer. 

Her  energy  apparently  rivals  that  of  the 
peripatetic  President  Johnson,  yet  she  Is  not 
an  aggressive  wcanan.  She  maintains  botH 
dignity  and  tact  when  surrounded  by  an  un- 
wieldy entourage  of  aids  and  press  which  fre- 
quenUy  achieves  comedy  overtones.  She  suc- 
ceeds in  walking  the  thin  line  between  pa- 
tronage and  excessive  camaraderie. 

A  friend  once  said  of  Mrs.  Johnson  that  she 
kept  her  eyes  and  her  mind  open.  The  grave 
brown  eyes  are  sometimes  cautious  under 
questioning.  someUmes  shadowed  with  strain, 
but  they  are  invariably  attentive.  Her  qiies- 
tions  and  conversation,  and  her  habit  of 
mulling  over  a  phrase  or  a  piece  of  new  in- 
formation, indicate  flexibility  of  thought. 

She  appears  most  at  home  when  she  Is 
called  ui>on  to  make  others  feci  at  home. 
The  warmth  which  is  restrained  in  formal 
groups  asserts  Itself  In  personal  contacts, 
and  has  results.  The  Kentucky  farmer  was 
pleasanUy  surprised  to  find  that  the  First 
Lady  knew  what  he  was  talking  about  when 
he  discussed  his  potato  crop  and  the  new 
grass  he  had  planted. 

SLIGHTLY     OVZBWHELMID 

This  sharply  personal  projection  tends  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  crowds.  Her  speeches  are 
gently  phrased,  and  she  delivers  them  ear- 
nestly and  carefully,  but  there  lingers  a  trace 
of  the  young  woman  who  once  hated  pxibllc 
speaking. 

Mrs.  Johnson  rarely  seems  to  relax  during 
a  speech,  and  when  she  does,  it  U  a  pleasant 
surprise  for  both  the  audience  and  herself. 
She  evoked  a  spontaneous  laugh  from  a  room 
full  of  clubwomen  m  Kentucky  by  produc- 
ing a  pair  of  glasses  with  glittering  frames 
during  an  address  and  perching  them  on  her 
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nose,  remarking,  "You  all  know  what  I  lcx>k 
like  by  now." 

The  Itatonlng  ear  of  the  First  Lady  U  al- 
ways on  duty.  Dinners  at  which  the  menu 
Is  unimaginative  and  the  proceedings  are  In- 
terminable find  Mrs.  Johnson  wearing  an  ex- 
pression trul^  admirable  In  Its  attention  to 
what  is  being  said. 

It  Ls  true  that  listening  is  part  of  her  Job 
as  a  woman,  and  as  the  wife  of  a  man  who 
could  hardly  be  described  as  laconic.  But  It 
Is  a  personal  triumph  for  any  woman  or  First 
Lady  to  be  able  to  claim  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  she  hears  more  than  she 
says. 


June 


A  Preview  of  the  American  Labor 
Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  RFJklARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or    CAilFOItNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1964 

Mr.  TAIXXXTT.     Mr.  Speaker,  so  that 
no  Member  of  Congress  can  say  fairly  on 
January  1, 1965,  "I  am  astounded."  "This 
is  diflBcult  to  believe,"  "Why  didn't  some- 
one tell  me."  "I  thought  we  could  rely  on 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,"  or  some  such 
exclamation.  I  insert  the  following  copy 
of  a  letter  by  Palmer  Mendelson,  who 
knows  the  problems  of  the  fresh  fruit 
and    vegetable    producers — and    of    the 
innumerable  allied  industries  and  work- 
ers— to  Under  Secretary  of  Labor— not 
Agriculture — John   F.   Hennlng,   who   Is 
desperately  trying  to  find  a  solution  to 
an  agricultural  and  social  problem  which 
is  approaching  a  castastrophic  deterio- 
ration January  1.  1965.    I  trust  Members 
will  ponder  it  and  the  dire  consequences 
it  suggests.     I  am  certain  the  Depart- 
ment will  welcome  any  reasonable  solu- 
tion  to   the  problem  of  providing   ade- 
quate farm  labor  during  peak  harvesting 
seasons: 

Dear  Ma,  Secretary:  Appreciate  your  let- 
ter of  May  13  In  reply  to  mine  of  April  16  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  I  am  surprised  to 
read  that  newspaper  reports  did  not  agree 
with  what  the  Secretary  actually  said,  as  my 
interpretation  was  that  the  Secretary  was  In 
serious  doubt  that  there  would  be  labor  avail- 
able to  replace  the  braceroe  and  that  turther- 
more.  while  there  was  general  exjiectatlon 
the  bracero  program  would  end,  that  Con- 
gress could  renew  It  at  the  last  minute. 

I  understand  your  position  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  sincerity  with  which 
you  adopt  It,  but  I  must  say.  in  all  frankness, 
that  I  violently  disagree  with  some  of  the 
premises  stated,  and  I  must  add  that  the 
Impact  of  this  completely  nebiUous  solution 
of  the  labor  problem  affecting  agricultural 
prodtictlon  in  California  will  be  devastating 
I  In  all  seriousness  feel  that  claims  made  to 
date  as  to  the  pool  of  domestic  labor  avail- 
able In  substitution  for  the  braceroe  are  not 
based  on  fact,  and  that  the  failure  of  this 
program  wUl  have  nothing  less  than  a  catas- 
trophic effect  on  the  tremendous  agricultural 
industry  in  this  State. 

The  Arm  which  I  head  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  Ite  kind,  and  we  operate  in  practically  ev- 
ery field  of  production  and  In  virtually  every 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  commodity.  I  feel 
It  is  my  duty  to  engage  In  this  public  debate 
so  that  perhaps  from  it  we  all  will  get  a  better 
idea  of  what  Is  going  to  come  from  this  colli- 
sion course  which  seems  to  be  roaring  towiird 


all  of  the  people  In  California  whon*  UtbU- 
hood  depends  on  producing,  harvesting,  and 
shipping  fresh  fnuts  and  vegetatades. 

I  am  sure  you  have  no  objection  to  my 
publishing  our  letters  in  their  entirety  In 
our  trade  papers  so  that  neither  of  us  can 
be  accused  of  quoting  out  of  context. 

In  your  third  paragraph  you  writ©  that  in 
1961  some  646.000  people  left  the  farm.  In- 
cluded In  this,  I  suppose,  would  be  not  only 
field  labor  but  people  who  possibly  found 
that  growing  and  farming  was  unprofitable. 
The  inference  is.  I  would  imagine,  that  if  ag- 
ricultural wages  were  raised  and  growers  were 
forced  to  pay  the  equivalent  of  Indiistrial 
wages  in  order  to  drag  them  back  from  the 
cities,  that  this  would  automatically  furnish 
the  agricultural  labcjr  needed  to  harvest  all 
crops.  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  reply  that  this 
is  about  as  weird  a  conception  as  I  could 
imagine 

I  am  wouderluij  whether  you  have  any 
thoughts  as  to  what  level  of  agricultural 
wages  would  be  required  in  order  to  bring 
this  so-caUed  pool  of  labor  hack,  to  the  fields, 
and  I  am  wondering  further,  how  confident 
you  are  that  at  even  higher  wages  these  peo- 
ple would  be  attracted  to  go  out  and  pick 
cantaloupes  in  100°  and  110*  weather,  how 
many  would  go  into  the  lettuce  fields  for 
stoop  labor,  or  how  many  would  be  Interested 
or  would  have  the  necess.iry  skill  to  know 
when  strawlx-rries  were  at  their  proper 
maturity 

If  we  are  embarking  on  a  cam{>aign  to 
equalize  all  labor  so  that  a  man  would  have 
a  choice  of  working  In  the  city  or  on  the 
farm,  can  you  deny  that  the  preference 
would  still  be  with  the  city  Job?  One  could 
roam  into  the  ridiculous  by  saying  that  agri- 
cultural wages  should  continually  advance 
until  the  city  laborer,  unemployed  or  other- 
wUe.  would  decide  to  go  back  to  the  ranch. 
And  let  us  suppose  that  they  are  not  Inter- 
ested, one  could  conceivably  say  that  at  HO.- 
000  a  year  or  $15,000,  we  might  dip  Into  the 
pool  of  engineers,  bank  clerks,  aerodynamic 
experts,  and  the  lot.  Ridiculous?  No  more 
than  the  supposition  that  this  would  get  our 
crops  harvested  under  such  a  program. 

NEARLT     67,000    BRACEROS 

You  are  talking  now  of  replacing  some 
67.000  braceroe.  We  hear  rumors  of  teenage 
labor,  school  labor,  Imported  labor  from 
other  States  which.  Incidentally,  have  given 
no  indication  of  approval  of  such  labor  raids. 
It  is  unfair  to  make  of  agriculture  a  guinea 
pig  for  what  manlfesUy  appears  to  be  a  so- 
cialized progrtvm.  especially  when  agriculture 
must  make  its  plans  a  year  In  advance  for 
the  tremendoiis  Investment  necessary  to 
serve  the  needs  of  America  for  Its  food. 

We  ourselves  have  tried  to  recruit  domestic 
labor  and.  specifically,  not  10  days  ago  we 
could  not  recruit,  throu^^h  governmental 
agencies,  a  single  worker  In  Orange  County 
to  pick  strawberries  from  this  so-called  labor 
pool  that  seems  to  be  floating  iiround  in  most 
people's  minds  rather  than  in  actuality. 

Can  you  possibly  believe  or  understand 
that  the  day  lettuce  is  ready  to  cut  it  must 
be  cut.  that  the  hour  that  strawberries  are 
ready  to  pick  »hey  must  be  picked,  that  in 
the  tremendous  heat  of  the  central  valleys 
necessary  to  mature  crtntaloups  a  day  lost 
Is  an  acreage  lost.  This  Is  how  and  why  the 
solid  nucleus  of  braceroe  are  an  abeolut* 
•"muct"  to  supplement  domestic  labor. 

I  would  hate  to  have  on  my  conscience  the 
thought  that  because  of  a  program  far  re- 
moved from  being  proved  that  growers  would 
lose  their  crops  and  people  their  food,  and 
I  only  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  \o  con- 
vince you  and  others  who  have  fought  this 
bracero  program  that  come  January  1,  1965 
the  chaos  in  agriculture  will  be  Indescrib- 
able, and  It  will  Include  every  facet  of  agrl- 
cultui»l  packing  and  processing  whether  for 
the  fresh  market  or  the  canned  market. 
You  write  of  living  conditions.     I  cannot 


speak  for  other  SUtes,  but  certalnlT  !« 
swer  to  two  Items  mentioned.  CallfonuT^ 
vldes  workmen's  compensation  aniii^S^ 
standards.  Whether  other  beneflu  t^S 
be  provided  certainly  is  something  foT-Z 
lawgivers  to  decide  upon  If  this  muit^ 
done,  have  It  be  done,  but  let  us  not  *! 
heaven's  name,  attempt  to  prove  these  i»i„2 
by  bankrupting  a  great  Industry  becau^ll 
failure  to  have  all  the  necessary  labor  at  th. 
right  place  and  at  the  exact  moment 

The  fact  that  many  Senators  and  Coaarmm. 

men  agree  with  the  view  that  when  sj^T 

tural  employers  begin  to  be  compeUUwTft. 

labor  they  wlU  find  ample  domestic  worki« 

means  about  as  little  as  the  actual  knowleS 

that  many  of  these   legislators  have  about 

what  goes  on  In  an  agricultural  communis 

The   thesis  that  competition  for  labor  t>> 

agriculture  will  solve  the  problem  is  probauJ 

the   most   explosive   position    taken   in  thh 

matter.     It  means,  does  it  not.  that  if  mbA 

culture  U  unsuccessful  In  bidding  for  l2» 

then     agriculture    should     (and     will)     ^ 

There  can  be  no  other  answer  because  thoM 

of  us  engaged  in  the  production  of  perish! 

able    commodities    cannot,    tinder    any   clr 

cumstances.   take  the  risks  that  are  necM^ 

sary    based  on  the  prayerfvU   hope  that  ths 

wages  we  pay  will   win  the  battle  and  thl 

crops  we  grow  wlU  be  harvested. 

To  paraphrase  a  quotation,  may  I  be  spared 
the  observation  that  "it  would  be  a  hell  of  a 
way  to  run  a  farm." 

Mendelson-Zeller  Co  ,  Inc. 
Palmer  Mendelson. 


The  1964  College  Chemiibr  Teacher 
Awards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  KEw  jerset 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1964 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
three  9Utstandlng  professors  selected  by 
the  chemical  industry  to  receive  1964 
College  Chemistry  Teacher  Awards.  The 
awards,  to  be  presented  by  the  Manu- 
facturing Chemists'  Association,  Inc.. 
at  Its  annuaJ  meeUng  In  White  Sulphur 
Spring.  W.  Va.,  on  June  11.  consist  of  a 
medal  and  a  citation,  accompanied  by 
a  cheok.  for  $1,000. 

The  association  has  conducted  the 
College  Chemistry  Teacher  Awards  pro- 
gram for  the  past  8  years.  To  date.  42 
chemistry  professors  have  been  honored. 
Objective  of  the  program  is  to  focus 
public  attention  on  the  importance  of 
good  science  teaching  at  the  undergrad- 
uate level;  to  honor  the  men  and  women 
so  engaged ;  and  to  inspire  qualified  stu- 
dents to  choose  careers  in  science.  Those 
selected  to  receive  the  aw&rds  this  year 
are: 


Dr.  Hubert  N.  Alyea.  Chemistry  De- 
partment, Princeton  University. 

Dr.  John  H.  Wolfenden.  Chemistry  De- 
partment, Dartmouth  College. 

Dr.  Sara  Jane  Rhoeuls,  Chemistry  De- 
partment. University  of  Wyoming. 

Dr.  Alyea,  a  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Princeton  University  for  34  years,  is 
widely  known  for  his  novel  lecture  table 
and  overhead  projection  demonstraUons. 


196^ 

-.hw  developed  a  new  technique  called 
Z^  overhead     I*roJectlon     Beriear- 
•SL-a  kit  at  15  devices  with  whlrfi 
'"^^e    year   of    chemistry    can    be 
£X    Dr.  Alyea  haa  »1«>  done  exten- 
52fr«earch  in  the  fields  of  chain  reac- 
£L^d  the  mechanism*  of  inhibiUon^ 
or   Wolfenden  has  been  professor  of 
Jrsical  and  general  chemistry  at  Dart- 
Sii  college  since  1947.  having  prevl- 
^  taught  at  Oxford  University  Mid 
^lln  college.     He  is  author  o'-Nu- 
2^cS    Problems    m    Physical    Chem- 
SS  ••  and  while  at  Dartmouth,  spear- 
JeSl'ed  the  establishment  of  a  course  on 
eue  histories  In  science. 

Ur  Rhoads  taught  at  HoUings  College 
m  Virginia  prior  to  Joining  the  staff  at 
Se  University  of  Wyoming  as  professor 
/rf  chemistry  in  1948.  Her  varied  re- 
l^STwork  has  brought  $50,000  in 
Search  grant*  for  the  university.  In- 
duing a  grant  for  the  Petroleum  R^ 
learch  Fund  to  support  of  undergrad- 
uate research.  

These  three  science  teachers  honored 
by  the  chemical  industry  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  the  instrucUon  of  our  youth. 
They  deserve  our  recognition  and  pro- 
found gratitude. 
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agetnent.  hi*  chwry  grMtlac  to 

hU  helping  hand  to  yonag  mm 

to  make  their  way  In  «>•  world. 

Klfts  which  time  can  never  dull.  ^^ 

WUl  honor  Henry  Boemer  at  a  terttomlal 
dinner  tonight  marking  his  «^^em«it  tftw 
four  decades  of  assocUUon  wltii  the  aiaron 

St^cl  Corp 

As  we  said  at  the  outset,  no  man  among  us 
ever  more  deserved  such  a  tribute. 


GoWwater  Outlook:  Good  Chance  for 
Saccest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


Henry  Roemer*!  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  D.  WEAVER 

OF   PEHKBTI-VAjnA 

IN  THE  HODSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1964 
Mr  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Shenango  Valley  to  the  34th  Con- 
gressional District  honored  one  of  its 
most  dlsUngulshed  citizens,  the  "nian  of 
the  years."  Mr.  Henry  Roemer,  who  is 
reUrlng  after  many  years  as  chainnan 
of  the  board  of  Sharon  Steel  Corp.  His 
leadership  and  guidance  have  been  a 
major  factor  to  the  development  ot  the 
Shenango  Valley.  The  strides  the  steel 
Industry  has  made  to  recent  years  are 
a  tribute  to  Mr.  Roemer.  who  could  be 
described  as  the  last  of  the  great  steel 

pioneers.  .     ,    .     ^v. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  toclude  the 
following  editorial  tribute  to  Mr.  Roemer 
which  appeared  to  the  June  4.  1964.  edi- 
tion of  the  Sharon  Herald.  Sharon.  Pa. : 

Hknkt  Roemek's  Day 
Today  is  Henry  Roemer's  Day  In  the  Shen- 
anKo  Valley,  and   no  man  ever  more   richly 
deserved  the  tribute  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
For  four  decad«J.  Henry  Roemer  has  been 
the  strong  right  arm  of  the  Shenango  Val- 
ley -building,  counseling,  leading,  giving.     A 
man  among  men.  he  has  been  the  employer 
of  many,  but  the  friend  of  even  many  more. 
The    Shenango    Valley    abounds    In    what 
Henry   Roemer,  with   heart   as  well  as   with 
hand,  has  buUt.     Great  mills,  fiery  furnaces, 
massive  machines,  gleaming  steel— these  are 
the   physical  manifestations  of  Roemer  the 
builder.  ,       ,,,. 

But  the  greatest  of  Henry  Roemer  s  gifts 
to  the  Shenango  Valley  are  those  which  can- 
not  be  seen  and  yet  will  forever  remain  fixed 
In  the  hearts  and  the  memories  of  those 
who  were  prtvUeged  to  be  his  contempo- 
raries—his  wtoe  words  of  counsel.  hU  encour- 


HON.  JACK  WESTUND 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1964 
Mr  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
last  weekend  certain  congressional  Mem- 
bers from  Pennsylvania  issued  state- 
ments declaring  that  to  their  opinions 
the  nomination  of  Senator  Barrt  Cold- 
water  as  the  Republican  presidenUal 
candidate  this  year  would  cost  a  number 
of  RepubUcan  Congressmen  their  seats 

^"l^'SSSy  disagree.  Having  led  a 
group  of  Republican  House  Members  in 
support  of  Senator  Go">WATra's  ca^- 
dacTl  conttoue  to  believe  that  "le^S^" 
ator  is  a  people's  <^didate  who  wm  wto 
the  White  House  and  majority  control  to 
the  U  S.  House  of  Representatives  nert 
November.  I  was  happy  to  issue  a  public 
statement  saying  so  and  Ijf  ^wild  like  to 
have  this  statement  inserted  to  the  Rec- 
ord: 
News  Release  Prom  the  Office  of  Hon.  Jack 

WESTLAND.    CONGRESSMAN    PBOM    THE    STATE 
OF    WASHINCrrON 

congressman  Jack  WEstland.  Republican, 
of  Washmgton,  took  sharp  Issue  today  with 
the  weekend  opinion  voiced  by  Senator  Hugh 
Scott  and  Congressman  Rob«t  J.  CoBBrrT, 
ot  Pennsylvania  that  Senator  Bamt  0<mj>- 
WATER  as  the  OOP  nominee  for  President 
would    lose    seats    for    the    RepuWlcans    In 

Congress.  ^  „        . 

WESTLAND.  who  has  led  a  group  of  Repub- 
lican House  Members  In  support  of  Senator 
Oou>WATEais  candidacy,  stated  there  is  sound 
basis  for  confidence  that  the  Arlzonlan  would 
carry  new  Members  Into  Congress  with  a 
RepubUcan  victory  In  November. 

"I  don't  know  where  the  gentlemen  from 
Pennsylvania  get  their  figures  for  gloom- 
and-doom  predlcUons.  or  how  they  Justify 
the  ImpllcaUon  that  OOP  unity  would  be 
threatened  If  Goldwater  wins  the  nomina- 
Uon"  Westuvnd  said.  He  cited  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  ratings  of  RepubUcan  Mem- 
bers on  votes  with  and  agalnsit  the  party 
position  in  1963.  Senator  Goldwater  voted 
with  the  party  81  percent  of  the  time,  as 
opposed  to  a  66-percent  score  for  Senator 
Scott.  Oongree^nian  Corbett  had  a  62-per- 
cent party  unity  rating  during  the  same  time 

period.  x,^^*. 

Westland  underscored  the  fact  that  better 
than  90  RepubUcan  House  Members  have 
attended  1  meeting  or  another  promoting 
Senator  Goldwatisb's  candidacy  and  said 
many  others  had  expreesed  a  favorable 
interest, 

"On  the  basis  of  the  party  tmlty  record  of 
Barry  Goldwatbs's  detractors  and  from  what 


rw  •een  and  heard  among  fellow  GOP  House 
Itanben  favorable  to  Baret.  tHere's  tremen- 
aaat  weight  In  favor  of  tiM»  opinion  that 
Senatot-  OouwArtR  would  en)oy  an  enthu- 
Bla0tle  wtdoome  on  the  ticket  to  Oongres- 
gkooal  dtotrlcte  all  over  the  country."  the 
Waahlngton  State  Oongresaman  said. 

IjbVb  not  forg«t  that  Baeet  Goldwater 
beat  a  coalition  of  candidates  lor  the  nom- 
ination to  Oallfornla  and  won  over  the  vigor- 
ous opposition  of  major  newspapers  there,  as 
weU  as  open  hostility  expressed  by  Uberal 
TV  commentator*,"  Westland  declared. 

The  linmtoent  death  of  the  OOP  being 
tH-edlcted  by  ultrallberal  news  personalities  U 
goldwater  Is  the  nominee  Is  "grossly  exag- 
eerated"  Wbtuand  said  to  paraphraRlng 
Mark  Twato.  He  believes  the  1  million  plus 
votes  to  California,  the  ccmttoiUng  pledging 
of  delegate  votes  to  State  conventions  and 
primaries,  and  the  evolvtog  situation  to  the 
South  are  evidences  that  Goldwatee  is  a 
people's  candidate  who  will  wto  the  White 
House  and  majority  control  to  the  Ufl  House 
next  November. 


The  Robert  A.  Carpenter  Po$t,  Jewitli 
War  Veterau 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF  massachxjbettb 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1964 
Mr  BURBIE.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday 
morning.  May  24.  1964,  members  of  the 
Robert  A.  Carpenter  Post  No.  486.  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States.  State 
officials,  reUglous  leaders,  and  members 
of  the  Robert  A.  Carpenter  family  as- 
sembled to  front  of  the  post  at  1258  Blue 
Hill  Avenue.  Mattapan,  Mass.,  to  march 
to  Robert  A.  Carpenter  Square  at  ttie 
comer  of  Woodrow  Avenue  and  Blue  HiU 
Avenue.  Dorchester.  Mass.     It  was  my 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  march  with  this 
distinguished  group,  that  included: 

Harold  Alman,  commander  of  Robert 
A.  Carpenter  Post. 

Bernard  Becker,  past  commander  oi 
Carpenter  Post  and  presently  naUonal 
executive  committeeman  from  the  first 

region.  ^       _        * 

Albert  Schlossberg.  past  department 
commander  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
and  presently  national  editor  of  the  Jew- 
ish Veteran. 

Abraham  J.  Zimmerman,  senior  vice 
commander,  department  of  Massachu- 
setts Jewish  War  Veterans. 

Mrs.  Thelma  Hurvpltz.  senior  vice  pres- 
ident, department  of  Massachusetts. 
Jewish  War  Veterans  Ladies'  Auxiliary. 

State  Representatives  Samuel  Har- 
mon, Julius  Ansel,  and  Benjamm  Kle- 
banow. 

Chanting  the  traditional  memorial 
prayer  and  Kaddish  was  Cantor  Joseph 
Moore,  of  Congregation  Kehillath  Jacob. 
Mattapan,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Harry  Gtoldberg.  sister  of  Robert 
A.  Carpenter,  represented  the  family. 

Placing  the  wreath  at  Carpenter 
Sauare  was  Ur.  Allen  Chlten,  nephew  of 
the  late  Robert  A.  Carpenter. 

Mr.  Harry  Goldberg,  a  brother-to-law 
of  the  late  Robert  A.  Carpenter  was  pre- 
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sented  a  cap  as  an  honorary  commander 
of  the  post. 

Later  we  retiimed  to  the  poet  head- 
quarters, had  breakfast  and  addresses 
were  given  by  RepresentaUve  Harmoh. 
Al  Schlossberg  and  it  was  my  privilege 
to  give  the  main  address.  My  remarks 
were  as  follows: 

It  la  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  on 
this  occasion  that  together  we  pay  our  re- 
pects  to  the  spirit  of  Carpenter's  Day, 

As  one  who  lived  In  Mattapan  and  a  former 
neighbor  of  the  Carpenter  family  It  la  an 
additional  honor  for  me  to  be  present  here 
today. 

Post  No.  485  was  named  In  honor  of  Bob 
Carpenter  who  was  only  23  years  of  age  when 
he  paid  the  supreme  sacrince  on  October  27 
1944.  but  hU  life  story  typifies  that  of  the 
average    American. 

He  enlisted  In  ttie  U.S  Navy  shortly  after 
Pearl  Harbor  and  after  extensive  training 
with  PT  squadrons.  Journeyed  to  the  Pacific 
In  1944  to  battle  and  to  die  at  Leyte. 

Bob  passed  on  to  his  country  and  to  this 
world  the  Ideals  for  which  he  offered  his 
life  and  these  Ideals  are  being  maintained 
by  the  post. 

And  in  keeping  with  the  occasion.  Involving 
as  It  does  the  honor  of  a  local  patriot  It  is 
altogether  fitting  that  we  also  haU  the  record 
of  your  own  association,  the  Jewish  Amerl- 
can  War  Veterans.  For  here  again  Is  some- 
thing worthy  of  honor,  praise,  and  hlRh 
acclaim.  ° 

As  an  organization,  the  Jewish  American 
war  Veterans  have  a  history  extending  back 
as  far  as  1806.  and  a  record  embracing  the 
gallantry  of  four  wars:  the  Spanish- Ameri- 
can, World  Wars  I  and  n,  and  the  Korean 
conflict.  Your  organizational  tradition  In 
turn,  hinges  on  still  another  tradition  pre- 
daUng  formation  of  the  organization  Itself 
That  is  to  say,  Jewish  heroism  la  dlscernable 
In  every  war  In  which  our  Nation  has  en- 
gaged. 

Yet  owing  to  the  courage  of  recent  gener- 
ations of  American  Jews,  we  can  devote  our 
attention  to  one  war  alone — World  War  n— 
and  atlU  come  up  with  enough  heroes  to  sat- 
Ufy  the  gods  of  battle  in  this  or  any  other 
era,  this  or  any  other  universe. 

Studies  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Records  in- 
dicate that  660,000  men  and  women  of  Jew- 
^h  faith  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  Statea  In  the  course  of  World  War  n 
And  this  actually,  in  terms  of  military  might.' 
Is  the  equivalent  of  37  divisions.  Population 
studies  completed  In  20  representative  Amer- 
ican cities  demonstrated  that  the  percentage 
of  Jews  In  uniform  was  equal  to.  and  In  a 
number  of  cases  was  higher  than,  the  ratio 
or  Jews  to  the  general  population 

In  the  period  separating  Pearl  Harbor  and 
V^   pay.    7.600   American    Jews    gave    their 
Uves  in  the  naUonal  Interest,  6.000  in  combat 
The  total   number   of  Jewish   casualties   ex- 
ceeded 23,400.  "tviwes   ex- 

to^^'7^^°^^^i°^  national  recognition,  close 
to  17.500  Jewish  men  and  women  In  uniform 
were  decorated  for  valor  and  merit,  many  of 
them  In  posthumous  ceremonies.  Together 
they  hold  an  aggregate  of  33,446  awards.  In- 
cluding one  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor- 
64  Distinguished  Service  Crosses;  27  Navv 
Crosses,  and  34  Distinguished  Service  Medals 

=^5°^^'''*^ "  ^°"  ^^®  ^°'^°''  »'  b«^«  the  out-' 
standing  American  soldier  of  Jewish  faith 
enga^d  In  World  War  n  Included  many 
illustrious  figures,  with  rank  extending  frorn 
private  to  major  general.  So  far  as  Massa- 
chusetts entrtes  were  concerned,  an  out- 
standing example  was  naval  Lt.  James  J 
Horovitz.  of  Brighton,  whose  courage  In  the 
face  of  enemy  shore  batteries  while  servlnir 
hi  command  of  an  LCI.  aided  significantly  in 
American  recapture  of  Two  Jhna.  For  his 
part  in  the  engagement.  Lieutenant  Horovlta 
received  the  Navy  Grow  "for  extraordinary 
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harolmi.-     He  also  holds  the  Silver  Star  for 
«»U»ntry  in  •cUon.- 

AnoCher  Maaaacbusetta  hero  of  outrtand- 
Ing  caUber  wm  Infantry  Lt  Samuei  Diner- 
man,  of  Bevorly.  whose  bravery  to  France 
reeulted  In  him  reoatvlng  the  Bronze  Star. 

Three  more  Massachusetts  heroes  were  the 
Cohan  brothers  of  Brookline:  Col.  Robert  L. 
Cohen,  recipient  of  the  Legion  of  Merit. 
Bronze  Star.  Order  of  British  Empire,  and 
CroU  de  Ouerre;  MaJ.  Lawrence  R.  Cohen 
who  received  the  Legion  of  Merit;  Lt.  Comdr 
James  Cohen  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  who  received 
the  Medal  of  Merit. 

These  and  many  more  aided  In  bringing 
the  enemy  to  Its  kneee.  In  the  great  world 
conflagration  of  1941-45.  True  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Jewish-American  community 
they  held  to  their  posts  in  the  face  of  danger 
and  fought  for  the  flag  with  aU  they  were 
worth.  America  is  proud  of  her  Jewish  vet- 
erans. In  the  knowledge  that  no  group  ex- 
ceeds them  in  loyalty,  devotion,  and  deter- 
mined support  of  her  democratic  institutions 
and  her  inslstance  upon  '•liberty  and  Justice 
for  all."  ^ 


Address  by  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Karth,  of 
Minnesota,  Before  the  NaHonal  Space 
Clab 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

OF    GEOEGLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9,  1964 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker 
on  April  21,  1964.  my  coUeague.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Karth] 
delivered  a  thoughtful  and  penetrating 
address  to  the  NaUonal  Space  Club  In 
Washington,  D.c.  With  the  thought  that 
hjs  address  deserves  a  much  wider  dis- 
tribution than  It  received,  it  is  with  pleas- 
ure that  I  Insert  his  remarks  in  the  Ad- 
pendix  of  the  Record  : 

Preparation 
(Remarks  of  Congressman  Jo.seph  E   Karth 

before  the  National  Space  Club    Washine- 

ton,  DC.  April  21,  1964) 

Mr.  Chairman.  dlsUngulshed  guests  I  am 
pleased  to  be  here  at  your  Invitation  ti)  heln 
honor  Norman  Baker  who  Is  presiding  at  his 
last  meeting  and  to  let  you  have  some  of  my 
thoughts.  I  understand  the  meeting  will  be 
open  later  for  questions  from  the  floor  I 
will  try  to  make  my  answers  as  responsive  as 
possible. 

You  here  assembled  represent  a  conglom- 
eration of  organizations  second  to  none  on 
earth  for  their  contribution  to  the  security 
of  the  free  world  and  for  advancing  man's 
knowledge  to  the  moon  and  beyond  It  Is 
truly  an  enterprise  of  fantastic  achieve- 
ments. 

It  was  responsible  In  the  1950'b  for  main- 
taining a  dynamism  In  our  econnomy  and 
advancing  our  technology  at  a  time  when 
qxilte  frankly  there  was  a  dearth  of  Ideas 
and  of  progress  In  the  United  States. 

Your  Industries  did  a  tremendous  Job  in 
creating  a  revolution  in  weaponry  and  a 
new  space  science.  In  return,  these  Indus- 
tries have  been  rewarded  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  through  their  Government 
I  know  this  weU  for  In  the  past  year  I  had 
occasion  to  visit  many  space  facilities— fa- 
culties which  are  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  on  which  I 
serve. 


The  Investment  which  the  people  o«  «. 
United  States  have  made  In  plantTand  2L?* 
ment.  In  scientific  knowledge  throuaTo^ 
ernment  sponsored  research  and  di«^* 
ment  U  staggering.  The  ilT  bllUor«St 
wlU  be  spent  for  Federal  research  and  I^ 
opment  this  year  Is  more  than  that  »!i 
to  run  the  whole  Federal  Government  to«5 
peacetime  year  before  World  War  n  ^ 
The  New  York  Times  last  week  summ. 
rlzed  a  report  made  to  the  DepartnW- 
Defense  on  "Defense  Conversion  PotTnH.J? 
I  was  struck  by  the  fact  such  glanu  ofS. 
aviation  and  space  Industry  as  Reouhju 
McDowell,  Grumman.  Lockheed  Aifln' 
North  American,  and  Hugh«  have  vlrtuln, 
one  customer— the   US.   Government 

This,  of  course.  Is  an  unhealthy  sltuaUa, 
since  It  Is  clear  that  world  peace  is  at  hut 
in  the  danger  of  breaking  out  and  the  peTfa 
of  both  defense  and  civilian  space  spendlB. 
could  be  behind  us  t«:uaui, 

It  has  been  authorlUtlvely  estimated  th«t 
by  1970  there  will  be  a  cutback  of  betwem 
«&  and  $9  billion  in  defense  spending  am 
Congressman  Vinson  has  been  quoted  as  au 
ing  that  eventually  he  expects  an  anniuj 
$10  billion  defense  budget. 

I  think  the  Pentagon  reports  of  last  week- 
end expressing  disagreement  with  estimatw 
of  drastic  defense  cutbacks  will  not  be  much 
comfort  to  an  Industry  which  can  read  por- 
tente  and  forecasts  better  than  most  R 
may  simply  be  coincidence,  but  I  note  that 
the  Pentagon's  statement  came  out  the  dsr 
before  the  Congress  takee  up  the  Defenw 
appropriation  bill. 

Well.  U  the  future  of  the  aviation  space 
and  other  defense-related  Industries  then 
one  of  decline  and  decay?  Not  necessarily 
unless  they  have  a  death  wish  which  U  lo 
cu-efully  concealed  that  It  escapes  my  ob- 
servatlon. 

The  most  obvious  future  to  diversification 
of  course,  is  In  the  "spin-offs"— new  mate- 
rials, new  products,  new  techniques  and  the 
new  sciences  which  are  being  developed  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  space  and  defense 
programs.  Incidentally,  one  of  the  mort 
comprehensive  surveys  of  the  practical  re- 
sults resulUng  from  space  program  actlvitioi ' 
was  presented  during  our  subcommittee  hoar- 
Ings  by  Dr.  Homer  Newell  last  February  hi 
response  to  my  request.  Quite  frankly  I 
was  amazed  when  both  the  commercial  and 
technical  press  almost  completely  Ignored 
the  story. 

While  the  new  technology  wlU  be  of  great 
economic  value,  as  I  see  It.  the  great  promise 
for  the  future  of  the  space  and  defense  In- 
dustry Is  to  turn  some  of  the  tremendoui 
Imaginations,  some  of  the  talenu  and  en- 
ergies of  your  management,  your  scientists 
and  engineers  to  the  major  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  our  country. 

The  United  States  has  since  VVorld  War  H 
largely  deferred  achievement  of  its  in-eat 
potential  in  order  to  save  the  free  world 
from  chaoB  and  revolution.  In  aU  history 
there  Is  no  finer  example  of  self-sacrificing 
generosity  and  noblUty  of  spirit  demon- 
strated by  one  people  for  others.  For  many 
years  we  have  diverted  tremendous  amounU 
of  our  reeources  and  talents  to  foreign  eco- 
nomic and  mUltary  aaeilstance-wlth  an  out- 
standingly a»ucoeesful  record. 

We  ajxj  now  being  surpassed  In  certahi 
fields  of  endeavor  by  our  former  protegea 
The  eoonomlc  policy  of  both  Presidents  Ken- 
i^edy  and  Johnson  as  It  Is  taking  shape  la 
directed  toward  a  massive  leap  forward'  In 
our  development.  This  Nation  through  the 
Higher  Education  Fadlltiee  Act,  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  has  declared  its 
commitment  to  opening  an  exciting  new  era 
In  our  history. 

One  of  the  Immediate  and  most  prtsartng 
tasks  Is,  of  couree.  the  aboiitlco  of  the  pov- 
erty which  has  oonalstently  doomed  onVm 
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_—  five  Americana  to  Ignorance,  deetltu- 
^'^A^sM    and  deapalr.     When  we  bring 
U*  ^1^  C  Amilcans  Into  the  maJh- 
*^-   of  our  civilization   tmA  expand  our 
jKve  market  economy  by  that  dln^e^^lo^ 
JSll  indeed  be  in  a  poeltlon  for  a  df«n*t^ 
2^lc  and  teohnologloal  takeoff  to  meet 
'^TT^    in    education,    communications. 
StbeVcontrol.  control  of  pollution  erf  our 
2SK.nment,  our  wat*r.  housing,  in  m«llcal 
ST^and   who    can    predict   what   eles? 
*?^  industries.   I  submit,  are  ^^Inently 
Jlufled  to  cooperate  In  this  entirely  dlfler- 
SJT^lS  of  u2^ff  because  of  your  unique 
Serlence  In  solving  Interdisciplinary  prob- 
E     tl^ixiugh    the     technique    of     systems 
rSlysls   which   involve  sclenUflc,   engineer - 
^V>lltlaal.    eoonomlc,    sociological,    and 

no:''fr^^^^^''^<^  up  to  this  point 
I  consider  to  be  Important.  It  Is  Important 
tiTt  great  Industries  such  as  here  represented 
Sep^e  for  even  greater  futures.  But  let  me 
S  be  misunderstood.  While  I  want  to  be 
SlwUlstlc  Uke  moat  other  people  and  In  many 
nMoecU  I  am   I  am  even  more  realistic. 

Ido  not  profeas  to  be  an  expert  on  world 
history,  but  neither  will  I  admit  ignorance 
STu  WhUe  It  appears  tiiat  peace  could 
SLcome  a  reality,  and  we  all  hope  and  pray 
that  It  does.  «  «mnot  turn  our  backs  to 
tistory  and  wKat  It  must  have   taught  us 


History    Bxiu    wu=.    •- —  .„„_„ 

Peace  has  been  sought  since  mans  Incep 
tjon  It  must  be  sought  now  and  even  more 
fervenUy.  However,  we  ahould  not  bet  all 
our  chips  on  one  poker  hand,  so  long  " 
we  remain  a  party  to  the  game  And  that  I 
insist  we  must  do.  „.«  „„ 

We  must  continue  our  strength  as  we  ag- 
gressively pursue  the  ultimate  8oal-a  v^y 
liuslve  peace.  I  would  argue  with  those 
who  insist  otherwise. 

So  what  rm  talking  about  today  \b  not 
admonlUon— but  preparation.  I'm  not  try- 
ing to  scare  anyone,  but  I  am  trying  to  get 
your  attention— and  In  nartlcular  your  at- 
tenUon  to  the  probabilities  of  peace. 

In  the  field  of  space  research,  who  knows. 
Perhaps  aa  present-day  state  of  art  gives  way 
to  even  greater  breakthroughs  this  effort  wiu 
increase  Again.  I  think.  It  depends  upon 
what  discoveries  are  made. 

Can  man  live  for  extended  periods  In  outer 

'"^^e  answer  to  this  question  may  well  be 
determined  by  whether  or  not  he  must  live 
for  extended  periods  In  outer  space. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  support  research 
programs  such  as  our  efforts  In  space  U  for 
not  other  reaaon  than  our  need  for  scien- 
tific and  technologlcai  progress. 

Let  me  reiterate  a  story  I  have  told  many 
times.  •  I  do  not  remember  how  It  came  to 
my  attention,  but  when  It  did  It  was  most 
Ulustrative  and  unforgettable.  It  takes 
place  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  "  surrounds  the 
Triton  submarine  and  goes  something  Uke 
thU  On  THttm'a  aubmerged  voyage  around 
the  world  refuted  in  an  "upplng"  of  perl- 
scope  near  the  PhlUpplne  Islands^  As  the 
captain  looked  In  the  periscope  he  saw  a 
frightened  (perhapa  FUlplno)  fisherman 
seizing  away  as  If  frightened  beyond  de- 
S!^^  The  fisherman  had  apparently 
seen  this  tremendous  shadow  beneath  the 
surface.  He  saw  the  periscope  proJecUng 
from  the  water— a  strange  fifth  lna«« 

In  all  probabUlty.  the  fisherman  had  never 
heard  of  a  aubmArlne.  let  alone  having  ever 
cAAfi  one 

Certainly  he  had  not  the  faintest  under- 
standing of  the  science  of  cryogenics  that 
was  part  of  Its  malteup. 

He  oouldnt  poaelbly  understand  the  nu- 
clear flsaton  procaea  that  propelled  It. 

Solid  state  phymlca  meant  absolutely  noth- 
InTto  him.  f.^  hTwas  fishing  with  ^e  »me 
pekphemalU  that  his  forefathers  used  when 
they  went  fishing. 

The  only  difference  was  that  he  was  catch- 
ing less  fish.     He  was  catehlng  less  because 


there  w«h^  less.  The  population  has  in- 
creased, the  demands  on  tola  flahlng  pounds 

were  greater,  the  U-^'**^  S***^'^**!®*^ 
and  others  had  new  modem  fleets.  T^ 
caught  them  by  the  tons  '^^^^J^^ 
when  they  knew  fiahlng  was  at  Ita  beet 

La  so  It  is  with  most  of  the  developing 
nations.  They  have  not  jMrogresaed  aclentin- 
.^ly.  technologically,  and  quite  frankly,  very 

little  socially.  . 

While  their  population  has  doubled  like 
ours  since  1900.  their  standard  of  "^Ing  in 
some  instances  la  not  as  good  as  it  was.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  standard  of  living  dur- 
ing the  same  time  has  quadrupled. 

some  people  may  suffer  ^'om  the  delus  on 
that  this  has  come  about  by  accident.  Noth- 
ing could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  It  has 
happened  because  we  made  It  happen^  It 
has  happened  because  we  have  advanced 
sclentlflcany  and  technologically. 

It  has  happened  at  great  cost— indeed  It 
has  been  cosUy.  I  wonder  If  anyone  of  sound 
mind,  however,  would  argue  whether  It  has 

been  worth  It?  „w^,tc   in 

Our  research  and  development  efforts  in 
various  and  sundry  fields  wlU  continue  that 
^onomlc  progress,  I  am  «^^-  ^  «^^^,^ 
this  kind  of  effort.  Whether  tl^^  effort  win 
ever  be  sufficient  to  make  up  "^ JSO  bUllon 
defense-space  budget  when  and  if  that 
budget   is   drastically    reduced    Is   extremely 

**T*thlnk  your  best  bet  Is  preparation.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  a  better  ^^^  °/.  f_!^f": 
mendous  Investment  the  people  of  the  United 
^tltes  have  made,  than  to  phase  you  In  on 
the  most  exciting,  challenging,  and  ennobling 
wor^te  which  man  can  dedicate  h  mseir 
Sb  18  the  greatest  future  I  can  envision  for 
^  I  UusT  you  will  be  prepared  when  you 
are  called  upon. 


Dinotaur  Track,  aad  Youthful  Curio.ity 
in  Western  Ma»achu»etts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF   MASSACHT7BETT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1964 
Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should 
never  be  Inconvenient  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  youth  of  our  country,  and  call  at- 
tention to  their  genuine  curiosity  Mid  in- 
genuity. Recently,  a  most  extraordinary 
example  of  these  qualities  wa^  demon- 
strati  by  three  youths  ^^^J^^J^^' 
and  ponald  Enselek,  18.  of  Northamp- 
ton. Sd  Henry  Walz.  14.  of  EasthM^ 
ton.  when  they  discovered  unusual  three- 
toed  dinosaur  tracks  at  a  Route  91  ex- 
cavation point  in  the  Pioneer  Valley. 

According  to  prominent  eeolog^ts 
in  the  area,  the  discovery  was  scientific- 
ally valuable,  and  one  which,  accorcUng 
toa  staff  reporter  of  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican, "could  help  unlock  even  more 
ancient  secrets"  in  the  area. 

I  hall  this  discovery,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
think  that  it  is  in  the  great  tradltKms 
of  the  American  youth  and  furilier  todl- 
cation  of  what  our  young  men  can 
accomplish. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  portions  of  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Springfield  Republican 
which  describee  this  discovery.  In  doing 
so.  I  am  reminded  of  a  statement  made 
by  Herman  Melville,  who  said : 


We  are  the  pioneers  of  the  world:  the  ad- 
vance guard  sent  on  through  the  wilderness 
of  untried  things  to  break  a  r^ew  path  In  the 
New  World  that  Is  o\u*.  In  our  youth  Is  our 
strength:  In  our  Inexperience,  our  wisdom. 

The  article  follows* 

New  Dinosattb  Tracks  Stir  Intekest  in 
HOLTOKX  Work 

HoLYOKi.— Scientists  from  this  area  vis- 
ited the  site  of  new-fotmd  dinosaur  tracks  at 
Smith's  Perry  Saturday  in  search  of  geologic 
evidence  which  oould  help  unlock  more  an- 
cient secrets   of   the  Pioneer  Valley. 

INQUISrnVXNKSfi   HELPS 

The  Inqulsltlveness  of  three  teenaged  boys 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  tra<3ks  at  a  Route 
91  excavation.  The  tracks  were  three-toed, 
which  one  'scientist  said  is  unusual. 

The  specimen  footprints  of  prehistoric 
beasts  date  to  the  geologic  era  known  as  the 
Mesozolc— the  age  of  reptiles — and,  more 
specifically,  to  the  Trtasslc  period  of  that 
age  Its  place  In  time,  established  by  lead- 
uranium  tests,  puts  It  at  about  180  million 
years  ago,  according  to  Dr.  George  W.  Bain. 
Amherst  College  geologist,  who  visited  the 
site  Saturday. 

Dr  Bain  said  the  three- toed  prints  were 
uncommon  because  of  the  lower  strata  In 
which  they  were  found,  meaning  that  they 
are  much  older  than  dinosaur  tracks  usu^- 
ly  found  at  shallower  depths  closer  to  the 
river,  he  said. 

UNCOVERED   BT   PROJECT 

Route  91  construction  through  the  Smiths 
Ferry  and  Mount  Tcan  Junction  section  un- 
covered the  tracks. 

The  three  amateur  geologists,  Paul  Duval. 
18  and  Donald  Enselek,  18.  both  of  North- 
ampton, and  Henry  Walz.  14.  of  Easthamp- 
ton  went  to  the  site  near  the  Holyoke  Coun- 
try Club  recentiy  to  examine  the  construc- 
tion project.  Paul  Is  a  student  at  Westfleld 
State  College.  Donald  attends  Northampton 
High    School    and    Henry    an    Easthampton 

scliool 

Just  north  of  the  country  club  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Bray,  flowing  from  Mount  Tom  Res- 
ervation, forms  a  small  pond  before  Joining 
the  Connecticut  River.  This  pond  had  been 
drained  whUe  workmen  Irom  the  Lane  Con- 
struction Co..  of  Meriden.  Conn.,  general  con- 
tractor on  the  highway  project,  excavated 
the  bed  of  the  brook  and  poured  cement  for 
a  new  spUlway.  ^   ^       .   ^^ 

The  contractor  had  blasted  and  dug  into 
the  base  of  a  hill,  exposing  layers  of  earth 
and  rock.  The  geologic  history  oif  more  than 
160  million  years  la  evident  In  the  strata. 
CHiac  CABinnxT 
In  the  crumpled  shale  deep  in  the  ex- 
ooeed  Innards  of  the  hlU.  the  boys  picked  out 
Si^  containing  the  peculiar  Imprints  or 
parte  o(f   imprinte.  of  the  three-toed  dlno- 

^The  beat  specimen  they  found  was  a  raised 
prmt  on  a  slab  they  carefully  chiseled  from 
€he  hlU  with  tire  irons  and  hammers. 

Joining  th«n  at  the  site  Saturday  were 
Prank  D.  Korkosz,  director  of  Springfield 
science  Museum,  and  WfUiam  R  Young,  his- 
tory teacher  at  Springfield  Claaaical  High 
School  and  chairman  of  the  Science  Mu- 
seum's aix^ieology  department. 

WhUe  many  dlnoaaur  footprlnte  have  been 
found  in  the  area-there  are  displays  in 
Holyoke.  South  Hadley  and  at  Forest  Paxk- 
both  Korkoee  and  Young  aaid  they  believe 
those  found  by  the  three  boys  may  be  much 
older. 

Dr  Bain,  whoae  bo(*  on  geologic  hUtory 
"The  Flow  ol  Time  Through  the  Connecticut 
VallBT"  la  due  for  pubUcation  next  month 
unde?  ausplcea  of  ttoe  Springfield  Sdenoe  Ito- 
seum  anil  Amherat  OoUege.  aald  moat  at  the 
dinowiura  in  thla  locale  belonged  to  ^e,f"°- 
Uy  of  Archeeaaura,  or  "ancient  ll2»rdfi. 
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He.  KorkoBz  and  Toun^  aaw  gmA  pot«ntteI 
In  the  Smith's  Ferry  excaTatloa  fcr  fator* 
find*  and  said  thej  believe  ttutt  tta  tir— 
urea  ahould  be  ezplotted. 

Qreat  expense  probtUMy  would  be  Involywl 
In  excavating  the  entire  hill  to  uncover  the 
level  of  the  footprlnte. 


Prayer  io  Schoolrooms 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

0»    KXW    TOKK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9.  1964 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
with  pride  and  concurrence  a  firm  and 
succinct  analysis  of  the  school  prayer 
li!roblem  as  set  forth  in  a  statement  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
by  our  colleague,  Hon.  John  R.  Wydler 
of  New  York. 

This  statement  is  stamped  with  the 
same  keen  understanding  and  courage 
with  which  our  said  colleague  has  faced 
up  to  the  most  challenging  and  con- 
troversial problems. 

I  commend  his  remarks  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House: 

Prayer  in  Schoolrooms 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  committee  for 
this  opportunity  to  appear  here  today  and 
testify  In  favor  of  an  amendment  reestab- 
lishing the  right  of  local  school  boards  to 
allow  voluntary,  nondenomlnatlonal  prayers 
to   be  rented   In  schoolrooms. 

Few  Important  matters  before  Congress 
have  more  support — and  this  Is  certainly  an 
Issue  which  deserves  to  be  brought  to  the 
House  floor  to  be  voted  up  or  voted  down. 

I.  therefore,  urge  this  committee  to  act 
without  further  delay.  I  believe  the  climate 
is  still  right  for  the  passage  of  a  reasonably 
worded  amendment.  Delay,  as  shown  In  the 
civil  rights  situation,  only  t«nds  to  Increase 
pent-up  emotions  and  pressures  which* distort 
a  sound  legislative  approach. 

The  prayer  amendment — so-called — could 
also  be  called  the  people's  amendment.  It  Is 
not  sponsored  by  any  powerful  lobby.  No 
entrenched  or  special  Interests  are  financing 
its  passage.  The  administration  has  been 
completely— utterly — silent  on  this  subject. 
There  are  no  telephone  calls  from  the  White 
House  to  Capitol  Hill,  no  breakfast  meet- 
ings of  leadership,  no  promises  offered  for 
those  who  wUl  support  It.  There  have  been 
no  succession  of  department  heads  testify- 
ing in  Its  support. 

Making  up  for  all  this,  however,  is  the 
most  important  support  of  all.  that  of  the 
large  part  of  the  people.  A  recent  survey 
in  my  congressional  district — and  every  sur- 
vey I  have  ever  read  about — shows  over- 
whelming support  on  behalf  of  the  people 
for  allowing  prayer  In  schools 

Therefore,  I  believe  this  committee  has 
the  responsibility  to-ac<^and  act  now. 

In  so  doing  it  should  draw  an  amendment 
allowing  a  voluntary,  nondenomlnatlonal 
prayer  on  a  local  option  basis. 

I,  along  with  JusUce  Potter  Stewart,  "can- 
not see  how  an  'offlclal  religion'  Is  estab- 
lished by  letting  those  who  want  to  say  a 
prayer  say  It."  I  have  never  been  able  to 
determine  what  official  religion  was  estab- 
lished In  New  York  State  when  some  school 
district  decided  to  recite  the  voluntary,  non- 
denomlnatlonal prayer  allowed  there.  Was 
It  the  regents'  religion?     I  think  not. 

I  am  not  rearguing  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  as  that  is  by  Its  nature  final     What 


ccMicwTis  me  U  tb«  ext«nt  to  whlcb  the  Court 
■eemed  Impellwl  to  go  to  erect  a  wall  be- 
tween rellgloQ  and  the  state.  This  was  un- 
fortunate. 1  bellere  the  waU  so  erected  la 
nigh  enough  to  shut  out  many  of  the  tradl- 
tlonaj  benefit*  which  our  society  has  from 
Its  earliest  days   extended   to  reUglon. 

For  example,  does  not  the  granting  of  tax 
exemption  of  church  property  tend  to  estab- 
lish a  reUglon  much  more  than  the  saying 
of  a  voluntary,  nondenomlnatlonal  prayer? 
If  the  few  seconds  of  prayer  is  to  be  con- 
sidered state  supported  and  improper,  how 
can  literally  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  church  property  be  accorded  tax 
free  status  when  atheists  are  forced  to  pay? 
In  fact,  the  Supreme  Court  stated  In  its 
later.  1963.  decision  that  "the  command  of 
the  first  amendment  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment maintain  strict  neutrality,  neither  aid- 
ing nor  opposing  religion  -  If  this  Is  so 
on  what  possible  basis  can  the  Armed  Forces 
Justify  Its  keeping  a  Corps  of  Chaplains? 

These  are  serious  questions  and  they  wlU 
have  to  be  answered  In  the  near  future  I 
believe  we  would  be  wise  Ui  get  the  whole 
matter  back  In  perspective  before  the  situa- 
tion controls  us. 

I  fully  understand  that  there  are  many 
people  sincerely  opposed  to  this  amendment 
and  that  they  advance  some  sound  argu- 
ments pointing  out  dangers  and  difficulties 
There  are  dangers  and  difficulties.  It  is  this 
committee's  duty  to  present  an  amendment 
minimizing  the  dangers  and  protecting 
against  abuse.  A  conunlttee  that  recently 
designed  a  10-tlUed  comprehensive  civil 
rights  bill  can,do  this.  Where  there  is  the 
will,  there  Is  the  way. 

I  believe  that  most  people  expressing  op- 
position do  so  out  of  fear  of  abuse.  There 
could  be  some  abuse  but  the  courts  will  al- 
ways be  available  to  see  that  the  prayer  Is 
voluntary  and  nondenomlnatlonal.  The  pur- 
pose of  an  amendment  l.s  not  to  force  any- 
one to  pray  but  to  protect  the  right  of  those 
who  wish  to  pray  to  do  so  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment  Is  not  "force"  but  "free- 
dom." The  elaborate  and  exhausting  process 
of  amendment  provided  for  in  the  Constitu- 
tion assures  that  an  overwhelming  part  of  the 
people  must  approve  for  it  to  be  made  part 
of  the  law.  of  the  land. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  allow  praying 
In  school  to  be  a  prohibited  act  It  Is  the 
act  of  worship  for  which  I  seek  to  show 
respect  even  if  this  act  Is  In  the  public  school. 
It  is  our  Nation's  strong  reliance  on  and 
belief  in  God  which  gives  us  strength  to 
prevail  over  athlestlc  communism.  The 
■Communists  fear  religion,  as  their  brutal  at- 
tempts to  crush  it  clearly  show.  We  should 
encotfrage  and  not  dilute  our  belief. 

I  believe  that  praying  together  will  unite 
our  children  and  not  divide  them.  I  believe 
that  all  Americans  can — and  should — pray  to- 
gether, as  we  historically  have  done.  I  be- 
lieve that  most  men  are  men  of  good  will 
and  will  respect  their  neighbors'  rights  and 
feelings. 

I  believe  this  Issue  should  now  be  put 
to  the  people  for  a  vote. 


June  I 


aware  of  the  various  factors  which  ->-^ 
tWa  preacrlpUon  available  to  him TS 
hap  determine  its  price.  •"■ 

For  that  reason,  I  believe  the  foUo-hi. 
letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Kapp  and^ 
dressed  to  me  as  a  physician  U  m 
worth  the  reading  time  of  my  colieagj! 

PnZXR  LABOKATOKnCS. 

DrvisioM  Crab.  Pram  &  Co..  lire 

Sew  York.  N.Y..  May  22  jm^ 

DiAR  Doctor:  We  are  pleased  to  advuTlw 
that  we  have  again  reduced  our  prloee  toZ 
pharmacy  for  terramycin  and  tetracyn  (m>! 
sules.  syrups,  and  pedUtrlc  drops  effsML 
May  38.  We  could  anticipate  that  this  ^2 
will  be  reflected  in  lower  preecrlpUon  nrS 
for  these  drugs  to  your  patients.  Fim^ 
formation  regarding  prescription  prlcint  k 
available  from  your  local  pharmacy. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  distribotJos 
of  so-called  generic  tetracycline  Imports 
Into  this  country  from  Italy  and  offered^ 
very  low  prices.  Our  annotinced  price  redqe. 
tlons  do  not  make  us  competitive  with  thk 
Imported  tetracycUne  which  Infrlnms  an. 
US  patent.  ^^^  '™' 

We  can  emphatically  state  that  if  we  in 
to  continue  to  spend  milllona  of  dolUn  t 
year    on    dru»  research;    if    we    are   to  dm 
American  wage  scales  to  the  people  In  om 
plants   producing   our   drugs;    If   we   are  to 
maintain  a  sales  and  marketing  organlzattoo 
to  promote  to  you  the  fruits  of  our  resesrtfi 
In  keen  competlUon  with  others  in  our  la. 
dustry  in  a  free  enterprise  system;  If  we  sis 
to  pay  very  significant  sums  by  way  of  Fed 
eral.  State  and  local  taxes— If  we  are  to  do  afl 
these   things  and  at  the   end   of  the  ntf, 
activity  turn  over  a  Uttle  better  than  4  ceata 
to  our  stockholders  for  every  dollar  of  our 
saJes   by   way  of   a  modest  return   on  their 
Investment,  then  we  will  never  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  compete  with  antlbloUc  pirates  who 
contribute  nothing  to  the  development  of  s 
drug  and  And  their  haven  In  a  country  that 
does  not  give  any  recognlUon  to  drug  patents- 
who  pay  wages  and  offer  working  condltioai 
which  are  substandard  In  comparison  to  thoss 
In  this  country  and;  Anally,  who  contribute 
nothing  In  the  way  ot  taxes  to  support  our 
democratic  institutions. 

No.  Doctor,  the  price  reductions  we  are  an- 
nounclng  to  you  obviously  wiu  not  match 
prices  of  the  infringing  foreign  oompetiUon. 
Ratheis  they  reflect  a  sincere  effort  on  oor 
part  to  make  available  the  finest  possible 
drug  therapy  at  the  lowest  possible  oost 
within  the  framework  of  operaUng  as  an 
American  Institution.  As  you  are  awan 
there  have  been  substantial  price  reductlonji 
in  recent  years,  not  only  in  broad  spectrum 
antibiotics,  but  also  In  penclllln.  streptomy- 
cin, cortlcoids.  hormones  and  dozens  of 
other  drugs  which  are  now  available  at  a 
fraction  ot  their  original  cost. 

We  ot  Pflaer  Laboratories  assure  you  of  our 
continuing  efforts  In  this  direction. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charlis  a.  Kapp. 
General  Manager. 


There',  More  Than  Meet,  the  Eye  '^'^^  Re.oI«tio-^eque.t  for  Help 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or    ItlSSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9,  1964 
Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  today  when 
a  citizen  purchases  a  prescrlptltm  drug 
at  his  local  pharmacy,  he  la  not  always 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTUND 

or    WASHZKOTOM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1964 

Mr.  WE8TLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  dairy 
farmers  in  my  district  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  inroads  on  American  mar- 
kets being  made  by  foreign  imports     I 
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K.ve  been  asked  repeatedly  if  something 
?^ot  be  done  to  restrict  Uiese  importe 
fS^I  have  been  happy  to  respond  by 
SSoducing  my  bUl.  HJl.  10950 
*^5^ntly  the  Whatcom  County  Dajn^- 
-^  Association  passed  a  resolution 
SSn  calling  far  the  revision  of  quotea 
fTthey  pertain  to  all  dairy  products. 
SLause  of  the  continuing  interest  in 
STproblem  Mr.  Chairman,  under  leave 
tnextend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  res- 
olution of  the  association  in  the  Record. 
The  resolution  follows: 

RESOLUTION   ON   DaDIT   IMPORTS 

1  Dairy  support  prices  are  maintained  by 
purchases  of  surpluses  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

2  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry and  taxpayer  that  these  purchases  be 
kept  at  a  minimum. 

3  Each  pound  of  dairy  imports  displaces  a 
oound  of  domestic  production  which  in  turn 
must  be  pxirchased  by  the  Commodity  Credit 

Corporation.  ,    »   ^  ,. 

4  Dairy  product  imports  are  regulated  by 
tariff  and  quotas  under  section  22.  Agricul- 
ture Adjustment  Act  which  apply  U>  spe- 
cific products. 

6  Quota  limitations  are  being  circum- 
vented through  shipment  of  products  meet- 
ing other  standards  of  IdenUty  and  by- 
products outside  quotas  which  contain  sub- 
Btentlal  quanUUes  of  butterlat  and/ or  solids 
not  fat  (p.  8,  par.  S) . 

6  Imports  at  the  present  time  are  an 
amount  equal  to  40  percent  of  the  amount 
purchased  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  price  support  purposes:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it  ^    ^   .. 

7.  Resolved.  That  WCDA  go  on  record  that 
quotas  should  be  revised  so  that  they  per- 
tain to  all  dairy  products  on  a  butterfat 
and  solids  not  fat  basis  instead  of  any  speci- 
fied products. 

8.  The  aggregate  of  such  amounta^dmit- 
ted  to  quote:  "Not  to  exceed  the  aggregate 
amount  of  butterfat  and  solids  not  fat  al- 
lowed under  quotas  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 22.  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act." 

Adopted  by  Whatcom  County  Dairymen's 
Association  stockholders  April  16.  1964. 


To  Promote  Good  Will 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 


or    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9,  1964 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Balti- 
more television  program  that  has  re- 
ceived International  recognition  will  re- 
ceive the  Distinguished  Service  Award 
at  the  62d  annual  convention  to  be  held 
by  the  Independent  Order  Brith  Sholom 
of  Baltimore  for  4  days,  beginning  June 
28.  at  the  Concord  Hotel  in  New  York. 

Independent  Order  Brith  Sholom 
maintains  men's  lodges  and  women's 
auxiliaries  in  Maryland,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Virginia;  and  has  been 
di'dicated  since  1902  to  philanthropic, 
luananitarlan,  cultural,  patriotic,  and 
(ivic  activities.  The  1964  convention 
arrangements  are  headed  by  Irving 
Libov,  general  convention  chairman; 
Joseph  W.  Spector,  banquet  chairman: 
and  Ellis  Friedler,  grand  master. 


The  television  program  to  be  honored 
at  the  convention  is  called  "To  Promote 
Good  Will"  and  Is  presented  on  Sunday 
evenings  over  WBAL-TV  In  Baltimore. 
This  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  with  David  L.  Brigham,  the 
Legion's  National  Committeeman  from 
Maryland  for  the  past  8  years,  serving  as 
panel  moderator.  The  program  has  re- 
ceived 13  awards  and  the  Voice  of  Ameri- 
ca has  been  beaming  this  program  to 
countries  overseas— including  those  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain. 

Brith  Sholom's  Distinguished  Service 
Award  will  be  presented  to  Moderator 
David      L.      Brigham;      the      Reverend 
Frederick  W.  Heifer,  pastor  of  the  Chris- 
tian Temple  in  Baltimore  for  the  past  18 
years;  I>r.  Abraham  Shusterman.  rabbi 
of  the  Har  Sinai  Congregation  in  Balti- 
more for  more  than  20  years;  and.  post- 
humously,   to    Msgr.    William     Kailer 
Emrm.  chaplain  of  the  College  of  Notre 
Eteme  in  Maryland,  promoted  in  1963  to 
the  rank  of  Right  Reverend  Monsignor. 
What  makes  the  Brith  Sholom  Dls- 
Unguished  Service  Award  all  the  more 
poignant    this    year    is    the    fact    that 
Monsignor   Dunn   passed   away   a   few 
days  after  the  award  was  officially  an- 
nounced.   Dr.  Shusterman,  a  copanelist 
with  Father  Dunn  on  the  "To  Promote 
Good  Will"  program,  paid  tribute  to  him 
in  an  article,  "AffecUon  Is  For  Showing," 
published  in  the  News  American,  of  Balti- 
more, on  June  7, 1964.    Under  unanimous 
consent  I  insert  this  tribute  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record: 
GETTiNC  Along  With  YouRSixr:    Affection 
IS  FOR  Showing 
(By  Rabbi  A.  Shusterman) 
When  a  beloved  friend  dies  there  is  com- 
fort  in   the   re*aizatlon  that  he   knew  how 
greaUy  he  was  loved.     It  is  not  good  to  hide 
affection.     Show  it  openly,  demonstratively, 
sincerely. 

The  three  most  wonderful  words  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  heart  are.  "I  love  you." 
As  we  talce  our  leave  frc«n  the  earthly  re- 
mains of  Msgr.  WllUam  Kailer  Dunn  there 
are  tears  that  so  young  a  man  and  so 
truly  noble  a  friend  is  no  longer  In  the 
company  of  those  who  prized  his  friendship. 
There  aUo  is  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
he  knew  without  the  slightest  poesibillty  of 
doubt  that  he  was  precious  in  the  eyes  of 
a  Protestant  minister,  a  Protestant  layman 
who  worlced  with  him,  and  a  rabbi. 

There  are  bonds  that  tie  us  to  Father 
Dunn  (as  we  called  him  I  and  these  are 
stronger  than  death. 

Almost  8  years  ago  we  formed  a  partner- 
ship, four  of  us  who  became  the  active  worlc- 
ers  for  the  television  program  '.'To  Promote 
Good  Will."  Three  of  us  had  had  a  year  of 
experience  with  another  priest  who  was 
transferred  to  a  distant  parish  and  could 
no  longer  serve  at  our  side. 

Kailer  Dunn  replaced  him  with  the  per- 
mission of  his  archbishop  and  no  man  could 
have  represented  his  church,  human  decency, 
or  the  human  race  more  nobly. 

Elsewhere  I  wrote  of  him  that  never  did 
he  utter  a  word  Ihat  was  unpriestly,  im- 
proper, or  unworthy  of  a  child  of  God.  In 
fact.  I  am  confident  that  he  never  let  a 
thought  go  through  his  mind  that  could  be 
regard^  as  unworthy  of  a  servant  of  the 
Most  High. 

It  sounds  somewhat  trite  to  use  the  ex- 
pression "Only  in  America."  If  we  do  use  It, 
it  is  in  the  hope  that  everywhere  on  earth 
a  rabbi,  a  priest,  a  Protestant  minister,  and  a 
layman  of  all  groups  will  work  together  not 


only  as  partners  but  as  brothers  as  we  have 
done  In  BaltlnxM-e. 

Our  Joint  efforts  led  us  to  mutual  re- 
spect; respect  led  to  friendship,  and  friend- 
ship ripened  into  brotherly  love.  This  is 
why  we  mourn  the  loss  of  William  Kailer 
Dunn. 

He  was  our  brother  and  wherever  his  sptjit 
Is  we  trust  that  he  still  knows  that  on  earth 
there  are  at  least  one  rabbi,  one  Protestant 
minister,  and  one  Protestant  layman  who 
love  him. 


Jawaharlal  Nehru 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF   ILLJNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9,  1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  James  T.  Parrell,  a  former  Chi- 
cagoan    and    boyhood    friend,    a    well- 
known  author  and  winner  of  the  Gug- 
genheim Fellowship  In  creative  writing— 
1936-37 — and  Book  of  the  Month  Club 
award  for  "Studs  Lonigan"— 1937 — and 
many  other  outstanding  articles,  is  also 
an  avid  student  of  foreign  affairs  and  has 
written  a  memoiiam  on  the  death  of  one 
of    the   world's   great    leaders,    namely. 
Pandit  Jawaharlal^  Nehru,  and  in  order 
that  It  may  have  wider  circulation,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  article,  which  appeared  In  the  June 
4  issue  of  the  publication  entitled  "Park 
East,"  New  York  City,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  as  follows : 
Thi  World  Is  Today 
(By  James  T.  Parrell) 
Life  wore  out  in  Pandit  Nehru.     His  death 
Vas  part  of  the  biological  tragedy  of  man. 
There  was  a  certain  style,  and  grace  about 
the  man.     Few  men  are  beautiful.     Pandit 
Nehru    was    a    beautiful    man.     He    was    a 
historic    man,   and   aware    that   he   lived    in 
history.     He  seemed,  at  times  lilce  an  actor, 
but  he  was  too  intelligent  and   too  serious 
for  cheap   games. 

He  was  born  on  top,  and  all  of  his  life, 
he  remained  on  top,  in  the  upper  circles  oJ 
man's  world.  But  he  spent  about  16  years 
in  prison.  It  was  in  prison  that  he  did 
much  of  hU  writing,  and  he  was  a  fine 
writer.  He  wrote  with  clarity  and  sensi- 
tivity. In  him,  there  was  something  of  the 
sleeping  poet. 

He  was  a  man  happy  in  the  influences 
wliich  influenced  him  to  the  degree  that 
they  helped  to  shape  his  character  He  was 
most  Influenced  by  his  father,  MotUal  Neliru. 
and  by  Mahatma  Gandhi.  Both  were  strong 
men.  Both  were  lawyers.  Both  were  com- 
manding, impelling  personalities.  He  came 
to  disagree  with  both  of  these  men.  But 
there  was  a  gallantry,  a  sweetness,  a  fine 
respect  which  he  showed  toward  them. 

The  quality  of  feeling  of  Pandit  Nehru  is 
revealed  in  his  relations  with  his  father  and 
Gandhi.  He  was  a  fine  type  of  person,  and 
he  could  not  have  been  what  he  became,  had 
he  not  had  great  character.  For  he  became 
himself,  although  he  had  been  so  influenced 
by  these  two  powerful  personalities. 

He  was  lifted  to  greatness.  He  only  won 
his  way  and  revealed  his  greatness  after  he 
had  been  In  a  position  of  Influence,  and  was 
an  historic  person.  He  provoked  criticism 
and  he  had  enemies.     He  made  mistakes,  and 
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be  admitted  mlBtakM  that  he  had  made. 
But  he  lived  up  to  the  rolea  he  played,  and 
he  often  showed  a  moat  casual  gallantry. 

It  well  can  t>e  that  the  West  will  be  long 
fully  appreciating  his  penetrating  greatness 
of  spirit. 

Radio  commentators  have  stated  that  he 
was  not  a  friend  ot  the  West.  I  can  weil 
imagine  Impatient  gestiires  of  dismissal  that 
he  would  have  given  to  this  type  of  state- 
ment. But.  also,  It  would  have  bewildered 
him. 

Not  a  friend  of  the  West* 
Pandit  Nehru  knew  his  Kipling — He  knew 
that: 

"East  is  East 
And  West  is  West 
And  never  the 
Twain    shall    meet." 

But  Pandit  Nehru  was  a  living  refutation 
of  Kipling.  He  was  of  the  West.  He  was 
West,  as  much  as  he  was  East. 

His  gallantry,  his  confidence,  his  resilience 
saved  him  from  becoming  a  tragedy  of  a 
divided  soul,  half  East  and  half  West.  All 
of  the  elements  of  the  now  tradltionallzed 
conception  of  Hamlet  In  politics,  were  In 
Pandit  Nehru. 


Resolutions    Adopted    by    the    Nebraska 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOaSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1964 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  Including  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  convention  of  the  Nebraska  Fed- 
eration of  Postal  Clerks  May  15-16.  1964. 
The  members  of  this  organization  are 
interested  in  giving  the  public  the  best 
possible  postal  service  without  wasting 
the  taxpayers'  money,  and  I  believe  their 
recommendations  arc  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. 

The  resolutions  follow : 

Rbsolution    15 — Abolishment  ok    ihe 
Regional  Okfice 

(Submitted  by  local  311,  Hastings,  Neb.'  .  and 
locAl  11,  Omaha,  Nebr  ) 

Whereas  President  Johnson  hiw  dwlared 
an  economy  drive  In  all  parts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment service:  and 

Whereas  the  Postnaaster  General  h.us  de- 
clared an  economy  drive  in  the  Post  Office 
Department;  and 

Whereas  In  the  past  the  p<i6t  offices  have 
been  ably  run  by  the  postmasters  .-ind  their 
supervisors;   and 

Whereas  the  regional  offices  are  costing  the 
taxpayer  untold  amounts  of  money  and  not 
accomplishing  too  much:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Nebraska  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks  assembled  in  convention  in 
Hastings,  Nebr.,  on  May  15-16,  1W4,  go  on 
record  aa  favortng  the  abolishment  ot  re- 
gional offices,  and  put  the  operation  of  the 
post  offloes  back  Into  the  hands  ot  the  poet- 
masters;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  reeoIuUon  be 
sent  to  all  of  our  BepreeentaUvee  and  Sen- 
ators. 


"Tft.ngntATnow  or  Wouc  MX&flnrnKMDrr  St»- 

TD*" SUBMITTB)  BT  liOCAI.  No.   11.  OlCAHA. 

NcBa. 

"Whereas  poetal  clerks  have  been  working 
under  sevenU  maanirementa  systems;  and 

"Whereas  postal  clerks  have  learned  that 
these  syBtems  are  nothing  but  high  pressure 
speedup  methods  designed  to  wring  the  last 
ouiioe  of  effort  from  all  distribution  clerks 
without  regard  to  age.  length  of  service,  or 
oondiUon  of  health;  and 

"Whereas  since  the  standards  applied  are 
not  and  cannot  be  sclenUflcally  correct,  these 
speedup  tactics  impose  a  mental  and  nervous 
s^ln  on  distribution  clerks,  to  the  extent 
that  morale  and  efficient  production  is  im- 
peded and  retarded,  rather  than  Increased- 
and 

"Whereas  W.MS.  Is  ooetlng  the  taxpayer 
enormous  amounts  of  money  with  nothing 
liccompllshed  but  breaking  down  the  morale 
and  the  initiative  of  the  employees  and  try- 
ing to  make  automatons  of  all  potsal  clerks 
Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Nebraska  Federation 
^  Postal  CTerks  In  convention  assembled  In 
Hastings.  Nebr..  May  15-16,  1964,  affirm  their 
stand  as  being  unalterably  opposed  to  any 
measuring  system  In  the  poetal  service  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  we  shall  never  cease  our 
opposition  to  the«e  systems,  until  Congress 
shall  by  law,  completely  and  forever  end  this 
demoralizing  system  In  the  US  Postal  De- 
partment." 

Adopted  by  the  Nebniska  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks. 

O   D    Gilpin, 

Secretary. Treasurer. 
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of  Postal  Clerks  in  conrentlon  at  mmn 

!*!^  ^^  ^•^^•-  !«»«*.  «o  on  reootHJ 
posed  to  ourtallment  ot  window 


Adopted   by   the  Nebraska  Ped^«£  - 
Postal  Clerks.  «^«>™ao«i  of 

O.  D.  On.Pn», 
Secretary-Treaturer, 


"Elimination  or  POMSIP"     SnBMrrTFD  bt 
Local  311,  Hastings,  Nebr 

„,]fi!,"''^M;?,^^IP  ^""■^V  n^^res  are  e.stab- 
llshed  on  WMS  figures  which  we  know  are 
often  exuRKPrated;  and 

Whereas    POMSIP    tenm.s    often    are    sent 
into  an  office  with  a  predeformlned  decision 
and 

Whereas  POMSIP  admittedly  does  not  care 
about  employee  morale;  und 

Whereas    POMSIP    team.s    often    leave    the 
lmpre8.slon    with    the   loc.d    .supervl.slon    that 
they  should  "crack  the  whip"  a  little  harder 
even  to  go  as  far  as  using  a  watch  In  timiiiK 
men:  and  ** 

Wherea.s  POMSIP  is  inU-nt  on  buildlnB 
ariinclal   peaks  in  the  mail  load    and 

Whereas  POMSIP.  In  some  ciises.  has  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  down  friendly  relations 
between   management  and  labor-   and 

Whereiis  POMSIP  Is  a  speedup  in  every 
form:  and  ' 

Whereas  POMSIP  Is  costinR  the  taxpayers 
enormous  amounts  of  money  with  nothing 
accomplished  but  breaking  down  the  morale 
and  the  Initiative  of  the  employees  and  try- 
ing to  make  automatons  of  all  postal  clerks 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Nebra.ska  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks  assembled  in  convention  in 
Hastings,  Nebr.,  May  15-16,  1964.  go  on  rec- 
ord as  favoring  the  elimination  of  the 
POMSIP  svirveys;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  all  of  our  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators. 


"Curtailment    of    Window    Service"— Sub- 
Mm-ED  BT  Local  311,  Hastings,  Nebr. 

Whereas,  the  window  service  is  belnir  cur- 
tailed; and 

Whereas,  serrlce  to  the  pubUc  Is  our  Job. 
we  would  Uka  to  be  allowed  time  to  serve 
them  promptly  and  thoroughly:  Therefore  be 

Resohvd.   That  the  Nebraska   FederaUon 


PoBce  Martyrs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

OF    VaOINlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  June  9,  1964 
Mr.  POFF.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  m 
friends  and  consUtuents  has  prepared! 
news  article  In  which  he  lias  advanced 
an  unique  proposal.     His  thought  la  that 
police  martyrs,   casualU^  In   the  war 
against  crime  and  anarchy,  should  like 
other  American  soldiers  who  have  fallen 
in  battle  be  honored  on  Memorial  Day 
Surely  there  Is  much  merit  to  his  Idea! 
It  would  in  no  way  detract  from  the  trib- 
ute we  pay  our  military  heroes.    Indeed, 
since  they  were  engaged  in  a  joint  en- 
terprise,  each   reflects  Credit   upon  the 
other  and  a  grateful  citizenry  can  appro- 
priately honor  both  simultaneously 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
quote  herewith  the  contents  of  the  ar- 
ticle written  by  Mr.  Edward  Langley 
3010  Guilford  Avenue  SW..  Salem,  Va.; 
Honoring  Police  Martyrs  on  Memorial  Dat 
It  seems  funny  when  you  think  of  It  but, 
so  far  as  we  know,  no  one's  thought  of 
honoring  the  Nation's  police  martyrs  on 
Memorial  Day, 

Very  properly,  we  put  wreaths  on  the 
graves  oT  airmen,  sailors,  soldiers  and 
miu-lnes  slain  In  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try but  seem  to  forget  about  the  legion  of 
policemen  murdered  in  a  losing  battle  to 
hold  back  anarchy 

And    we   are    losing       Anarchy    is   gaining, 
an    inch-  at    a    time.      Those    who    doubt   it 
have   only   to   glance   at   the   national   crime 
statistics     for     confirmation.      Most    of    us 
would    prefer    not    to    face    that    fact       Our 
Immediate  neighborhood  Is  serene— our  kids 
have    never    been    molested    by    Junkies    or 
deviates;  our  homes  have  never  been  broken 
into;     our    autoe    are    safe    on     the    streets 
Crime   Is  something  that   happens  to  other 
people   because   the  police  are  Incompetent. 
In  city  after  city,   thla  reasoning  prevails 
Sentimentality   beats   logic    to   death   with  a 
velvet  club.      We   fall,   and   fall   pitifully,  to 
sen.se  that  the  one  and  only  reason  we  en- 
Joy    comparative    peace    and    tranquillity    |g 
because    that   small    b.-vnd    of   self-sacrtflcing 
men    we    half    derisively    call    "the    cops"    Is 
on   duty,    giving    their    lives    In    a   battle   as 
real  as  Gettysburg,  Chateau  Thierry,  Guadal- 
canal,  the   Bulge,   or   Pork   Chop  Hill       Only 
with  the  cc:^8,  there's  no  cease  fire,  no  truce, 
armistice  or  surrender.     The  war  Is  eternal 
And    when    one    of    their    number    falls    in 
battle   with    an    ice    pick    In    his    throat,   or 
when  a  magnum  slug  ripe  off  an  arm.  it  is 
a    matter    of    no    particular    Unportance    to 
anybody  except  the  victim's  family  and  his 
brother    officers.      The    public    at    large    has 
other  things  on  its  mind,  like  the  conviction 
that  cope  are  misfits  who  can't  be  trusted; 
that  there's  something  a  little  out  of  tune 
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.ju*i  m.  person  who  enjoys  wearing  a  badge 
!2r takes  pride  In  enforcing  the  law.  Ju- 
?:,,rvou  know.  Let  an  off-duty  policeman 
'*^l.  with  a  crowd  of  dvUlans  and  when 
SrTrofession  become  known,  the  officer  wUl 
^•^hlmself  on  the  receiving  end  of  a  lot 
Sobbing,  and  not  all  of  It  wlU   be  good 

°*H?8^eslgned  to  the  fact,  for  example,  that 
„»nT  courts  pamper  criminals,  turning  them 
S^  on  society  with  the  lightest  of  repr - 
^d.s  And  9  out  of  10  of  these  crlmlna^ 
!^n  they  are  turned  back,  wUl  try  to  setUe 
!LinBs  with  the  cop  that  hrought  them  to 
mstlce  So  a  policeman  who  takes  his  work 
L,rtou.<;ly  makes  a  large  number  of  arrests 
trid  therefore,  a  large  number  of  enemies, 
someday,  one  of  these  enemies  will  find  an 
opportunity  for  retallaUon  and  that's  It  for 

"^And'^the   policeman   Is   also  resigned    (but 
.eldom    cheerfully)    to    the    fact   that    large 
mas-ses  of  his  fellow  citizens  have  grown  so 
bored   and   llsUess  that  they  lend   a  kind   of 
nulet  encouragement  to  criminals.      Parents 
who  let  their  chUdren   associate  with  ques- 
tionable   characters    aren't    fighting    crime, 
thev-re  encouraging  It.     And  the  same  goes 
for  irresponsibility  shown  for  personal  prop- 
erty   like  automobiles.     Keys  are  left  in  the 
limltlon.  luggage,  cameras,  clothing  are  left 
on  ft  seat  In  plain  sight,  Inviting  theft.    Other 
blissfully  unrealUtlc  souls  take  pride  In  the 
fact  that  they  never  lock  their  doors  at  night. 
Their  trust  in  their  fellow  man  Is  that  great. 
Finally,  the  policeman  is  resigned   to  the 
fact  that  in  a  showdown,  he's  likely  to  be  sold 
out      Lawmakers    will    enact    legislation    to 
hamstring  him  and  make  his  Job  nearly  im- 
possible,    SentlmentallsU  will  think  first  of 
the  rights  of  the  criminal   and  maybe  never 
ab,>ut  the  rights  of  the  society  he  preys  on. 
Time  and   again,  the  police  officer  will  face 
the  rumor  or  the  charge  of  police  brutality, 
because  the  public  wants  to  believe  there's 
something  t)aslcally  brutal  about  a  man  with 
a  badge.    It  suits  us  to  think  so,  because  we 
don't   want   to   accept   the   alternative    that 
criminals  are  evil,  worthless  people  who  must 
be  forcibly  restraUied.     We  much  prefer  to 
Uiiuk  of  them  as  sick  people.     This  Is  not  to 
say    that    the    brutality    charge    Is    always 
groundless;   unfortunately,   it   Isnt.     Police- 
men  are   no   different    from   the   rest  of   us. 
Now  and  again  a  sadist  turns  up:   now  and 
again    nerves    anap    under   strain;    now   and 
again  stupidity  runs  the  show.    But  real  t>ru- 
tallty  Is  rare,  and  when  It  Is  encountered.  It 
Is  dealt   with   firmly   and   effectively.     False 
brutality  or  acts  that  have  the  appearance  of 
brutality  are  another  matter. 

The  charge  that  only  the  mlpflts  and  the 
Immature  go  into  police  work  needs  more 
refutation  than  It  gets  here.  But  It  can  be 
pointed  out  that  there  s  a  grain  of  truth 
In  both  complaints.  Many  police  officers  are 
misfits  by  20th-century  standards.  They 
believe  In  simple  things  like  honor,  rightcou.s- 
noss.  duty,  respectability.  They  believe  that 
6<x-iety  rests  on  a  fundamental  bellel  in  God; 
that  human  nature  must  consUtntly  be 
curbed  or  It  wUl  destroy  Itself.  Misfits,  sure, 
init  misfits  In  the  sense  that  ChrL«;tianlty 
Is  a  misfit.  Or.  as  Prof.  Walter  Thorson  of 
MIT  put  It,  "If  historic  Christianity  is  In 
conflict  with  the  20th  century,  something  Is 
wrong  with  the  20th   century  •' 

How  about  the  charge  of  immaturity''  Also 
true,  in  a  way.  Odd  as  it  may  seem,  tfce 
great  majority  of  policemen  are  the  least 
(  ynlcal  of  men.  In  fact  they  could  be  called 
l:'.nocents  because  It  U.kes  the  quality  of  In- 
i.icence  to  enter  their  profession  and  to  be- 
lieve they  can  hold  back  the  Jungle.  They 
talk  tough,  they  seem  to  enjoy  shocking 
wide-eyed  citizens,  they  tell  gruesome  tales 
with  apparent  relish,  but  they  do  so  with  an 
unmistakable  note  of  Innocence.  The  most 
genuine  compliment  that  can  be  paid  them  U 
that  they  never  stop  playing  cops  and  rob- 
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bers  for  real.  H  they  did.  they'd  collapse 
in  despair  and  frostratlon.  It  Is  innocence, 
the  hallmark  ot  youth,  that  keeps  them 
afioat  In  a  sea  of  fllth.  ^  .*  , 

•When  death  comes  In  the  line  of  duty,  It  is 
usually  In  a  singularly  unpleasant  form.  Po- 
Ucemen  have  been  dragged-to  death,  burned, 
brutally   beaten,    riddled   with    shot,   carved 
up  or  mashed  In  an  auto  wreck.    How  many 
of  them  have  sacrificed  their  lives  In  the  last 
20  years?     If  the  figure  exists.  It  Is  not  Im- 
mediately   available.       Hundreds,    certainly. 
Perhaps  thousands.    -Whatever  the  figure,  we 
can  be  sure  that  a  large  percentage  of  their 
deaths   were  needless,   the  result  of  sloppy, 
shoddy     practices     that     allowed     hardened 
social    enemies    an    opportunity    to  resume 
their    war    on    domestic   peace.      We    should 
be     deeply     concerned     about     this    and     a 
little    ashamed,     for    we    have    all    had    a 
share    In    allowing    It    to   happen.      The    very 
least  we  can  do  In  the  way  of  restitution  Is 
to   find   a  means   for  publicly  Incorporating 
their    sacrifices     Into    Memorial     Day    cere- 
monies.     Truly,    their   names   belong   In    the 
roster   of    warriors   who   have    fallen    in    the 
defense   of    the    Nation. 


The  Importance  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
to  the  U.S.  Navy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 


OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  TllE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Thursday.  June  4, 19Q4 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cent launching  of  the  Gulf  Merchant  at 
Avondale  Shipyards  in  my  district,  Adm. 
Claude  Ricketts,  U.S.  Na\T,  Vice  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  made  a  thoughtful, 
informative,  impressive  speech  demon- 
strating the  indispensable  role  which  the 
merchant  marine  plays  In  assisting  our 
Navy  in  keeping  this  country  strong  and 
safe. 

I  commend  this  speech  to  my  col- 
leagues. May  ;i  add  that  my  pride  ever 
grows  in  the  accomplishments  of  Avon- 
dale  Shipyards,  under  the  dynamic  lead- 
ership of  its  president,  Henry  "Zac"  Car- 
ter, and  his  associates  for  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  strength  of  our  great  country. 

The  speech  follows: 
Address  by  Adm.  Claude  Ricketts,  U.S.  Navt, 
Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  on  the 
Occasion  of  the  Launchinc  of  the  SS 
"Gulf  Merchant."  New  Orleans.  La  ,  Sat- 
urday, Mat  16.  1964 

Thank  you  Mr.  Lykep.  Mrs  McKelthen, 
Governor  McKelthen.  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
this,  my  first  visit  to  New-  Orleans,  Is  long 
overdue.  However.  I  am  aware  of  the  Illus- 
trious history  of  your  city;  of  your  ftuned 
hospitality;  of  j'our  support  of  our  naval 
facilities  in  this  area;  and  of  your  warm 
welcome  to  our  ships  that  visit  here,  I  am 
also  aware  of  the  major  role  that  your  city 
has  played  In  the  maritime  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  that,  among  North  Amer- 
ican ports.  New  Orleans  Is  second  only  to 
New  York  In  most  categories. 

Tour  International  House  deserves  special 
mention  for  Its  role  In  Increasing  world 
trade,  international  good  will,  and  under- 
standing. 

Though  I  regret  It  has  taken  so  long  for  me 
to  visit  this  community.  I  am  proud  of  the 
occasion  that  brings  me  here.  The  launch- 
ing of  a  ship  alwa3rs  gives  me  a  special  thrill; 


a  thrill  that  Is  Increased  by  playing  this  sec- 
ondary and  supporting  role  to  such  a  gra- 
cious leading  lady  who  Is  playing  the  iK^mary 
role.  One  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  sea 
is  this  custom  of  having  ships  chrlBtened  by 
ladles.  It  adds,  not  only  to  the  lauru:hing 
ceremony,  but  to  the  career  of  the  ship. 

In  the  space  of  a  few  months,  the  produc- 
tive capacity  and  the  genius  of  American 
Industry  have  transformed  the  raw  materials 
of  the  mines  and  forests  Into  thU  magnifi- 
cent ship.  To  the  workmen  whose  skilled 
hands  have  effected  this  transformation,  and 
to  the  Avondale  Shipyards  that  directed  the 
effort,  we  tender  our  congratulations  and 
our  appreciation. 

We  have  every  confidence  that  this  ship 
that  you  have  built  has  the  strength  to  with- 
stand" the  cruelties  of  which  the  sea  is 
capable;  that  In  the  face  of  the  elements  her 
crew  can  go  about  their  duties  without  fear 
for  their  safety;  and  that,  as  she  piles  the 
sealanee  of  the  world,  her  performance  will 
add  to  the  stature  of  this  great  maritime 
Nation  of  ours. 

But  I  submit  that  this  occasion  Is  more 
than  a  social  event;  more  than  a  recognition 
of  the  skill  of  your  hands;  more  than  expe- 
riencing a  thrill  as  this  graceful  ship  slides 
down  the  ways. 

This  occasion  offers  an  owx>rtunlty  for 
pause  and  sober  reflection  upon  some  mat- 
ters that  are  of  vital  concern  to  tu  as  repre- 
sentatives of  a  seegolng  profession,  and.  In- 
deed, to  all  Americans. 

Suppose,  then,  that  we  reflect  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  preeminent  poelUon  of  the 
United  States  In  the  world  today.  Let  us 
consider  how  we  arrived  at  this  point,  and 
recognize  some  of  the  tasks  and  challenges 
that  lie  ahead. 

The  United  States  today  is  the  strongest 
nation  In  the  world,  t>oth  militarily  and  eco- 
nomically. We  are  the  most  technically  ad- 
vanced nation  of  the  world.  We  are  the  most 
committed  nation  of  the  world — committed 
morallv.  poUtlcally.  economically,  and  mill- 
tartly.  We  have  arrived  at  this  position  of 
world  leadership  not  by  happenstance,  but 
by  virtue  of  a  combination  erf  many  factors; 
among  these  are  the  vision  of  our  fore- 
fathers and  succeeding  generations;  the  ex- 
ercise of  Imagination;  the  sweat  of  our 
brows;  and  the  determination  that  democ- 
racy, as  we  know  it,  shall  continue  to  bum 
as  "the  brightest  beacon  among  all  govern- 
ments of  the  world. 

But  of  particular  Interest  to  us  on  this 
occasion  Is  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
Is  today  the  leader  of  the  free  world  because 
of  an  additional  factor.  That  Is.  we  have 
created  and  exercised  the  capability  to  pro- 
ject U.S.  military  power  and  economic  oppor- 
tunity beyond  the  seas;  and  that  our  con- 
tinued leadership  In  these  areas  will  exist 
only  so  long  as  we  retain  this  capability. 

In  recent  years,  particularly,  this  fact  has 
received  increasing  recognition.  One  of  the 
greatest  contributing  factors  to  victory  In 
World  War  11  -was  this  capability,  based  upKjn 
the  maritime  power  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  greatest  contributions  to  our 
continued  strength  and  world  leadership 
since,  has  been  the  maintenance  of  our  marl- 
time  power.  The  two  oceans  and  the  gulf  by 
which  we  are  largely  bounded  are  our  allies 
because  of  our  caimbllity  to  use  them.  They 
could  well  become  our  enemies  If  we  should 
forfeit  that  capability. 

You  note  that  I  have  used  the  term  "marl- 
time  power"  and  not  "naval  power;"  for  naval 
power  does  not  encompass  all  of  the  national 
strength  at  sea.  The  merchant  marine  is  a 
major  part  of  that  maritime  power.  It 
might  well  be  called  the  "fourth  arm  of 
defense." 

In  this  area,  I  speak  not  only  from  the 
basis  of  academic  research  and  analysis,  but 
also  from  personal  experience  In  both  peace 
and  war. 
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In  World  War  II,  In  oxir  amphlbloua  drive 
acroaa  the  central  Pacific.  I  wrote  for  my 
conunandeni  many  plana  for  the  assaults  on 
Island  poaltions  from  Tarawa  to  Jap&n. 
Those  plans  Included  the  utilization  of  mer- 
chant ships  In  the  transport  of  vast  numbers 
of  men  and  quantities  of  materials.  Time 
after  time  I  witnessed  the  pipeline  of  mer- 
chant ship  convoys  arriving  very  soon  after 
the  Initial  assault  to  discharge  their  cargoes 
upon  the  meager  footholds  of  a  beachhead. 
The  tonnage  of  military  supplies  carried  by 
merchant  ships  far  exceeded  that  carried  by 
any  other  type.  The  same  was  true  In  the 
Korean  war.  The  same  Is  true  today  In  sup- 
plying our  forces  overseas.  The  same  would 
be  true  In  war  today. 

Since    World    War    II.    there    has    been    a 
grreaUy    Increased    naUonal    airlift    capacity. 
The  question  naturally  arises  that  with  the 
Increased  speed  and  size  of  aircraft.  U  It  not 
more  feasible  to  replace  the  relatively  slow 
merchantmen  with  the  faster  airplane  that 
can  overfly  the  submarine  dangers  that  face 
the  ships  at  sea?    My  answer  to  that  Is  cate- 
gorlcaUy  "no." 
We  of  the  Navy  recognize  the  great  contrl- 
.     button  that  can  be  made  by  aircraft  In  the 
lift   of    high   priority    passengers    and    cargo. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  provides  us  an 
added    flerlbUlty.    and    that   we    should    use 
airlift      when      commensurate      advantages 
accrue.     However,  we  must  never  underesti- 
mate   the    vast    quantities   of   supplies    and 
equipment  required  by  troops  In  combat. 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  the  size  and 
weight  of  many  Items  such  as  some  tanks, 
artlUery.  ammunition,  and  other  equipment 
wtU  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  aircraft. 
Armies  are  becoming  increasing  motorized 
and  the  consumption  of  petroleum  produce 
in  such  large  amounts  dictates  that  ship 
transportation  is  the  only  feasible  answer. 

It  Is  well  to  remember  also  that  upon  ar- 
rival at  their  destination,  aircraft  must,  in 
fact,  have  a  destination;  that  Lb.  a  field  upon 
which  they  can  land.  In  the  assault  of  an 
enemy  fortified  position,  an  airfield  Is  not 
usually  the  thing  that  Is  captured  first. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  Is  captured  first 
is  a  thin  strip  of  beachhead  over  which  U 
landed,  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  weap- 
ons and  equipment  to  expand  that  beach- 
head to  such  an  area  as  to  support  a  major 
ground  assault;  and  the  capture  of  terrain  for 
an  airfield. 

This  is  but  one  of  several  possible  ex- 
amples. We  must  retain  the  Invaluable 
capacity  of  projecting  q.s.  military  power 
from  the  sea  to  the  shore,  and  far  from  UJS 
land  territory.  To  do  so.  we  should  have 
early  access  to  American  shipping  capable 
of  participating  In  this  kind  of  a  military 
offensive. 

From  a  military  point  of  view,  the  DrUted 
States  can  retain  Its  capability  for  a  choice 
of  actions  In  projecting  Its  power  from  the 
sea  to  the  shore  on  islands  and  other  con- 
tinents only  so  long  as  it  maintains  a  modem 
marlUme  power  designed  to  execute  an  as- 
sault, and  support  that  assault  throughout 
subesquent  land  and  air  operations. 

Now.   let's   consider   another   facet   of   our 
national   power   and    that   la.    oiu-    economic 
strength.      The    military    power    of    which    I 
speak  above  could  not  have  been  built    and 
cannot  be  sustained,  without  a  proper'  eco- 
nomic base.     Our  forefathers  exhibited  great 
wisdom  in  many  areas.     One  of  their  vlslorte 
whlph    we    don't    always    remember    Is    their 
establishing   a   strong    and    viable    economic 
base.     They  recognized  that  It  was  funda- 
mental to  the  stature  of  a  world  power-  that 
It  was   fundamental   to  a  high  standard  of 
living;    that  It  was  fundamental   to  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  vast  material  resources  of  a 
new  continent;  that  It  was  the  basis  of  mili- 
tary power.     They  refrained  from  aggressive 
military  operations  while  they  got  on  with 
the  business  of  developing  an  adequate  eco- 
nomic base. 


As  a  consequence,  with  less  than.  7  percent 
of  the  world's  popiUatloo  today,  we  produce 
about  43  percent  of  the  manuf  acttired  gt>ods 
of  the  world.  But  in  this  process  wb  have 
evolved  from  a  nation  of  raw  mat«ial  sur- 
plus to  one  of  raw  material  deficit.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  evolved  from  a  nation 
of  manufactured  goods  deficit  to  one  of 
manufactured  goods  surplus.  As  a  result, 
the  United  States  today  u  the  world's  largest 
importer  In  tonnage  of  raw  materials  and 
immanufactiu-ed  products. 

This,  cc«nbined  with  our  great  surplxos  of 
production,  raises  the  seaborne  commerce  to 
and  from  oiir  shores   to  an  amount  far   in 
excess  of  that  of  any  other  nation.    We  must 
ask   ourselves   the   question.   "Who  is   going 
to  transport  this  material  to  and  from  our 
shores?"     Will  we  forfeit  this  capabUlty  to 
our    competitors    on    the    sealanea    of    the 
world,  or  wlU  we  meet  this  competition  and 
retain  this  enterprise  within  our  own  hands? 
It  would  appear  to  me  that  a  nation  who 
can  build  and  operate  the  most  modern  navy 
in  the  world;  who  can  orbit  the  most  sophis- 
ticated satellites  in  space;   who  can  surpass 
all  other  nations  In   technological  achieve- 
ments; who  can  meet  competition  in  so  many 
other  fields,  can.   with   the  requisite   degree 
of  determination  and  effort,  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  modern  maritime  competition. 

Would  it  not  prove  an  incongruous  and 
tragic  thln«  if  the  vision  which  has  taken 
\is  out  Into  space  would  Ignore  the  very  last- 
ing features  of  the  water-dominated  world 
In  which  we  live? 

To  have  a  say  in  this  world,  we  have  to  be 
represented.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  feed 
raw  materials  to  our  industries  and  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  market  our  products,  then 
our  ships  must  visit  the  trade  stalls  of  the 
world.  There  Is  no  acceptable  substitute  for 
this  kind  of^extenslve  representation. 

There  is   another   Important  facet  to  the 
economic  aspects,   particularly  with  respect 
to  the   future.     There  have  emerged  In  re- 
cent  years   a   large   number  of  newly  inde- 
pendent nations.      Also,   there   has   been   an 
unprecedented  growth  in  nationalistic  feel- 
ings.     The    desires    of    the    underdeveloped 
countries  to  raise  their  standards  of  living 
has    become    increasingly    evident.      These 
things  combine  to  provide  a  great  potential 
to  those  nations  who  have  the  vision  and  the 
means  to   participate  in  the  inevitable    (al- 
beit long-range)  development  of  these  coun- 
tries,  and   in  satUfying   their  growing  ma- 
terial   requirements.     Participation   in   such 
an    endeavor    to    the    optimum    cannot    be 
based  upon  other   than  the  capacity  to  en- 
gage   in    commercial    intercourse    upon    the 
surface  of  the  seas. 

These  are  new  horizons  that  are  going  to 
be  expanded  by  some  nation  In  competition 
with  other  nations. 

The  emergence  of  new  nations  has  tre- 
mendous implications  for  our  future  as  an 
Industrial  power.  The  oversea  market  Is 
bound  to  continue  to  grow  and  is  going  to  be 
available  primarily  to  those  countries  who 
have  the  capacity  to  export  and  Import  large 
quantities  of  material  by  the  sea. 

Not  all  of  these  things  will  come  about  In 
your  lifetime  or  mine.  But  this  should  be  no 
deterrent  to  a  major  effort  in  this  endeavor 
If  we  restricted  our  actions  onJy  to  those 
things  that  can  be  culmlniited  in  our  life- 
time, then  the  future  of  our  country  would 
be  dim  Indeed. 

Again,  referring  to  the  American  colonist* 
who  first  landed  on  our  shores,  we  owe  them 
a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  because  they 
did  not  restrict  their  vision  to  their  own 
lifetime. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  In  a  new 
and  undeveloped  Tlrgln  land,  and  In  the 
face  of  hostile  inhabitants,  there  was  little 
probability  that  the  colonists  could  greaUy 
better  their  naaterlal  condition  in  their  own 
lifetime?  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  them 
left  material   comforts   that  exceeded   those 


wlilch   they  could  reasonably  expect  tn  «i. 
tain  in  thU  new  continent  in  the  rem«^«i 
years  of  their  lives.  ^ui*uua| 

But  their  horizons  were  unlimited  Th«- 
were  as  concerned  and  as  enthusiastic  aSS 
the  opportunities  for  future  generatlou^ 
they  were  of  their  own.  It  was  only  brw 
tue  of  such  an  attitude  that  the  foundatwl 
of  this,  the  greatest  power  in  the  world  ^ 
established.  "«•  »«rt 

Briefiy  summarizing  the  two  main  doIbu 
I  have  tried  to  stress  Pomta 

From  the  material  point  oif  view  th« 
fundamental  strength  of  the  United  8t^ 
Is  Its  econonUc  strength.  It  has  been  \JZ 
to  the  rise  to  our  position  In  the  world  todTr. 
It  Is  basic  to  our  retention  of  this  positioB 
Our  dependence  upon  oversea  raw  materlato 
and  an  oversea  market  for  our  manuf^ 
tured  products  demands  a  strong  and  mod 
ern  merchant  marine  to  contribute  to  thil 
national  endeavor. 

From  the  military  point  of  view  we  haw 
no  acceptable  alternative  to  having  a  con 
tlnulng  and  Improving  capability  in  peu^ 
of  maintaining  a  forward  military  posturs 
and  a  capabUlty  in  war  of  projecting  VA. 
military  power  across  and  from  the  sea  to 
the  territory  of  any  enemy.  Only  thus  caa 
we  have  a  maximum  deterrent  for  war-  only 
thus  can  we,  in  war,  limit  as  we  should 
damage  to  our  own  territory  and  caeualtlM 
to  our  civilian  populace. 

Again,  our  capability  to  so  project  oar 
military  power  depends  upon  our  capablUty 
to  use  the  oceans  in  a  manner  of  o\a 
choosing— and  by  both  a  strong  and  modem 
navy  and  a  strong  and  modem  comrade  la 
arms — the  UJ3.  merchant  marine. 
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_  -ujBs  who  wonder  If  the  Brtenslon 
Jl^wuKl  not  now   bs  altered  to  fl 


Africa  Ihire  Eztention  Examined 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTUND 

OF    WASrnKGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1964 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently a  constituent  in  my  district,  Ur. 
P.  D.  Johanson,  of  Everett,  sent  to  me 
an  editorial  from  the  weekly  Stanwood 
News  entitled  "New  Directions  for  Ex- 
tension?" 

The  editorial  examines  the  fusing  of 
programs  In   the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture with  particular  emphasis  on  agri- 
culture  extension   work.     In   his   letter 
to  me,  Mr.  Johanson  echoed  the  editorial 
In   suggesting   that   Congress   would  be 
serving  agriculture  well  by  urging  highly 
efficient  technical  aid  within  extension, 
while  at  the  same  time  separating  agri- 
cultural and  nonagrlcultural  functions. 
I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  many  per- 
sons share  the  concern  expressed  by  Mr. 
Johanson   and   the  excellent  Stanwood 
News  editorial,  and  that  these  thoughts 
should   be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Congress.     Therefore,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  Insert  this  editorial 
In  the  Record  : 


New  Directions  for  Extension? 
This  year  U  the  golden  anniversary  for 
an  American  Institution  that  has  profoundly 
affected  rural  areas  such  as  ours:  Agricul- 
tural extension— the  county  agent  service- 
is  now  50  years  pld. 

The  county  agents  have  done  an  excellent 
Job  In  their  first  half  cent\iry;  but  condi- 
tions have  changed  tremendously,  and  there 


Berv- 
flt  the 


**SI1^  -vean  sfo  **"  Stanwood  Kews  »ug- 
JJTthat  nonagrlcultural  functions  In  the 
•S^tural  Bxt«islon  Servlos  be  ••If"^ 
^S^  earned  where  they  belong.  In  the 
SiJrtoient  of  ftealth,  Education  and  Wel- 
?S^t  cbarged  to  Agriculture.  In  the  May 
"S  U«ue  of  Farm  Technology.  Editor  Oor- 
J^Berg  states:  "Kxtenslon  specialists  ars 
SSiif  subjected  to  bully  tactics  at  some  In- 
SSftlons  at  learning'  ^>«»^,^^'^yj'°^* 
5k,  to  see  agrtculttire  being  sold  down  the 

riw' 


'Tcurlous  chapter  In  Snohomish  County 
htetorv  was  written  In  1962  when  the  county 
JSmLsioner.  and  officials  at  Washington 
Site  University  closed  the  Snohomish 
nountv  Agricultural  Extension  Office.  Ap- 
n^renUy  the  principal  reason  was  to 
Cmlsh-  farmers  who  were  stubborn  In 
tbeir  inslstance  on  Integrity  In  admiiUstra- 
aon  of  the  milk  testing  program  Is  Wash- 
inifton  State  UnlTerslty  one  of  the  InsUtu- 
SSs  that  Berg  refers  to  as  using  "bully- 

**Thta  area  has  an  excellent  example  of  the 
sffecUvenees  of  conscientious  efforts  to  sei^e 
Mriculture  In  the  work  done  at  the  North- 
vMt  Washington  Kxperlment  Station  at 
Mount  Vsrnon.  Researchers  Norton,  Pea- 
hodv  Ha«lund,  Bide,  and  Hellman  are  par- 
t^larlyclted  In  the  Puget  Sound  Vegetable 
Grower,  October  1963.  In  1»61  Prank  Johan- 
,on  was  added  to  the  staff  as  an  area  exten- 
■ion  agent  to  serve  Whatcom.  Skagit.  Snoho- 
mish and  Island  Counties.  Such  an  ap- 
pointment had  long  been  urged  by  the  late 
Dr  Martin  Carstens,  who  was  then  saper- 
intcndent.  He  wanted  to  speed  up  the 
process  of  getting  research  results  to  the 
farmer  and  also  to  bring  farm  problems 
Quickly  to  the  attention  of  researchers. 

Farmers  seem  to  like  the  Idea.  Results 
reported  in  ths  proceedings  of  the  Western 
WashlngtoD  HorUcuTtural  Association  In- 
dicate thU  to  be  an  effecUve  program.  The 
signs  seem  clear.  The  agricultural  exten- 
sion worker  must  be  technically  trained  and 
highly  efficient.  Let's  separate  agriculture 
and  nonagrlcultural  functions  and  assign 
them  to  proper  administration.  Both  will 
be  better  off. 


THRHE    THOTOAKB    BAKMM    KLKT    WICHITAK 

ToHxAO  AIB 

A  Wichita  Palls  banker,  N.  A,  Moore.  JT, 

has   been   elected  president  of   the   H>1,JK)6 

member  American  Institute  of  BanWng  at 

the    national    convention    In    Washington, 

Moore  vice  president  of  the  City  National 
Bank,  was  elected  at  the  close  of  the  busi- 
ness meeting  Friday  morning  by  the  8,000 
delegates  who  have  been  attending  the  week- 
long  session. 

He  is  the  second  Texan  ever  named  to 
the  high  position  in  the  AIB,  which  was 
founded  in  1900  by  the  American  Banking 
Association.  The  only  other  Texan  to  bold 
this  post  was  Bernard  J.  Lunt  of  Fort  Worth. 

A  telegram  of  congratulations  from  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  read  by  his 
aid,  Walter  Jenkins. 


WichiU  FalU,  T«x.,  Banker  Elected  Presi- 
deal  of  AmericaB  Institate  of  Bankini; 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1964 
Mr  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  prom- 
inent bank  execuUve  from  Wichita  Palls. 
Tex  Mr.  N.  A.  Moore,  was  honored  here 
in  Washington  last  week  when  the  3.000 
delegates  at  the  national  convention  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Banking 
elected  him  president. 

This  honor  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Moore's 
many  years  of  dedicated  service  to  the 
organization  and  to  his  chosen  profes- 
.sion  The  citizens  of  Wichita  Palls  are 
proud  that  his  talents  have  been  so 
recognized,  and  we  offer  him  and  the 
association  our  congratulations. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  a  story  from 
the  June  5  ediUon  of  the  Wichita  Falls 
(Tex.)  Times  which  tells  of  this  accom- 
plishment: 


WORK  PRAISED 

Harry  C  Lane,  president  of  the  City  Na- 
tional gave  a  short  talk  praising  Moore  and 
pledging  the  bank's  support  of  him. 

Present  at  the  meeting  was  Congressman 
Graham  B.  Puhcxll. 

Upon  Moore's  election,  the  delegation  from 
district  6,  which  includes  Texas,  Oklahoma 
and  New  Mexico,  put  on  a  "convention  style 
demonstration. 

Moore  was  presented  with  a  western  dress 
suit  Stetson  hat,  belt  and  buckle,  a  cow- 
hide vest,  and  a  balero  tie  with  a  topaz  set- 
ting by  the  delegates  from  his  home  dls- 
trlct  His  wife  was  given  a  topaz  pin  and 
a  Bcraptaook  containing  clippings  of  Moore's 
career. 

The  presentations  were  made  by  Otis 
Rogers,  Jr.,  vice  president  of  the  First 
National  In  Fort  Worth  and  vice  president 
of  the  Fort  Worth  chapter  of  the  AIB. 

rAMII'T  PRESENT 

The  Wichita  Falls  chapter,  of  which  WUl- 
ard  J  Still,  vice  president  and  cashier  of  the 
Southwest  National  Bank.  U  president  will 
be  hosts  Friday  night  for  the  Presidents 
ball  and  reception  for  all  of  the  3,000  dele- 
gates. 

Attending  the  convention,  and  witnessing 
Moore's  election  were.  In  addition  to  his 
wife  their  children,  Nolan,  Danny,  Tommy 
and  Nancy  Ann,  and  his  parents  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  N.  A.  Moore. 

Other  Wlchltans  attending  the  conven- 
tion which  closes  Friday  night,  include  Glen 
M  Atkins,  vice  president  of  Parker  Square 
State  Bank  and  Incoming  district  6  associate 
councilman,  and  Mrs.  Atkins,  Mrs  Ome 
OBrlen,  new  accounts.  City  National;  Ijfrs. 
DeWanda  Peery.  audit  department.  City  Na^ 
tlonal;  Gene  PuUam,  assistant  vice  president. 
City  National;   and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Still. 

AS   SPEAKER 

The  outgoing  president  of  the  AIB.  the 
largest  off-campus  educational  organlzaUon 
in  the  Nation  with  104,804  ^enrolled  In 
courses,  Is  Paige  V.  Simpson,  with  the  First 
NaUonal  Bank  of  San  Dlego. 

As  vice  president  this  past  year,  Moore  has 
traveled  more  than  60.000  miles  speaking  at 
regional  meetings,  anual  bank  banquets, 
and  other  conventions.  In  hU  new  position 
he  will  be  doing  even  more  traveling  and 
speaking  In  behalf  of  banking. 

He  will  also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council,  the  banking  education  com- 
mittee, and  the  administrative  committee  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association. 

A  native  Wlchltan  and  a,graduate  of  the 
Wichita  Palls  public  schools,  Moore  earned 
his  BBA  degree  from  the  University  of  Texas. 

He  began  his  banking  career  In  1940  with 
the  City  National  and  as  vies  president  he 
heads  the  departments  of  new  business  de- 
velopment, public  relations,  new  accounts, 
correspondent  banking,  and  advertising. 


crvn.  smvics 
Uoore  was  president  of  the  Wichita  Palls 
eluipter  of  the  AIB  In  1958,  was  associate 
councilman  tar  the  north  and  central  Texas 
areas  from  1968  to  1969  and  was  elected  to 
the  executive  council  In  1969  at  the  national 
convention  In  PhUadelphla. 

He  holds  a  graduate  cerUflcate  In  AIB 
which  he  earned  In  1958  and  has  Instructed 
AIB  courses  for  several  years. 

Active  In  civic  affairs,  Moore  is  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Wichita  Falls  Uons  Club,  Is  now 
treasurer  and  director  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  treasurer  and  director  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  director  of  the  Farm  and  Ranch  Club, 
director  of  the  United  Fund,  past  president 
of  the  Midwestern  University  Ex-Students 
Association,  and  Is  chairman  of  the  area  de- 
velopment   committee    trf    the    chamber    of 

commerce.  .  ^  ^».       ». 

He  U  a  deacon  in  the  First  Baptist  Church 
and  teacher  of  the  mens  Sunday  school 
class.  ^ 


Fairplay  Toward  Uriel 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9.  1964 
Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  include  the  toi- 
lowing    article    from    the    Washington 
Evening  Star  of  Jivie  8.  1964: 
Faolplat    Toward   Israel:    Johnson   Invita- 
tion TO  EsHKOL  Praised;  Pbbbident  Wants 
Middle  East  Peace 

(By  Max  Freedman) 
When  one  begins  to  think  about  It,  it  al- 
most seems  beyond  belief  that  we  i^ad  to 
wait  untu  President  Johnson  was  In  the 
White  House  before  the  Premier  of  I«;ael 
could  receive  an  official  mvltatlon  to  visit 
this  country.  There  Is  nothing  to  American 
history  or  American  policy  that  Justifies  this 
deliberate  unfairness  to  Israel.  ,„^,*. 

An  unbroken  sequence  links  the  'White 
House  from  the  days  of  President  WU»on  *° 
Zionist  hopes  In  Palestine.  In  1917.  ^  the 
urging  of  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandels  and  RAbbl 
Stephen  S.  Wise,  the  support  of  "^^A^®": 
can  Government  was  pledged  by  President 
WUson  to  the  Balfour  Declaration.  That 
declaration  bound  the  British  Government 
to  use  Its  best  offices  to  promote  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Jewish  homeland  to  Palestine, 
without  prejudice  to  Jewish  rights  elsewhere 
and  without  tojury  to  Arab  rights. 

This  formula,  which  looked  so  simple  and 
lust  m  1917.  soon  became  an  excuse  for  trou- 
ble m  the  Middle  East,  ^et  this  sullen  out- 
look never  persuaded  any  American  Presi- 
dent from  Wilson  to  Kennedy  to  abandon 
his  support  of  Israel's  hopes. 

By  their  repeated  votes  over  the  years  the 
Members  of  Congress  also  showed  their  sym- 
pathy for  the  Zionist  cause.  A  less  friendly 
attitude  was  sometimes  visible  to  the  State 
Department  and  the  Defense  Department; 
but  their  doubts  never  supplanted  the  public 
support  given  by  successive  Presidents.  It  is 
against  this  background  that  the  perslstMit 
refusal  of  ths  White  House  to  treat  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  on  a  level  of  equality  with 
other  governments  must  be  Judged. 

K  this  discrimination  against  Israel  was 
totended  to  please  the  Arabs  and  disarm 
their  hostility,  then  It  has  plainly  faUed. 
ThU  mistaken  policy  cannot  even  plead  the 
excuse  of  success.  It  was  high  *lnie  *^** 
this   particular  expression  of  unfair  txeat- 
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ment  ot  Israel  came  to  an  end;  and  President 
Johnson's  Invitation  to  Premier  Eshkol.  gal- 
lantly maintained  despite  Arab  protests, 
should  have  ended  It  forever. 

It  Is  not  sufDclently  understood  that  Amer- 
ican policy  has  never  been  the  champion  of 
Israel  or  the  Arab  States.  The  United  States 
has  attempted  the  more  dlfflcuit  task  of 
maintaining  its  own  national  interest  in  the 
Middle  East,  while  remaining  friendly  with 
all  countries  in  the  area.  Neither  Israel  nor 
the  Arab  world  has  fully  imderatood  this 
policy  nor  been  satisfied  with  It.  Each  side 
has  tried  to  gain  special  favors  for  Itself. 

There  has  been  disappointment  with  Amer- 
ican policy  in  the  past  and  there  wili  in- 
evitably be  disappointment  and  criticisms 
again.  But  this  bltterneBs  cannot  sway  the 
United  States  from  applying  the  same  rules 
of  self-interest  that  guide  Its  policies  in  other 
areas. 

ThU    means    that    the    United    States    is 
pledged  to  a  policy  of  falrplay  In  the  Middle 
East.     It  is  not  yet  ready  to  guarantee  exist- 
ing frontiers;  but  It  wlU  resUt  all  efforts  to 
change  them  by  armed  force,     it  wUl  con- 
tinue to  discourage  an  arms  race  while  being 
realistic  enough  to  realize  that  the  defense 
preparations  by  Israel  and  Egypt  cannot  be 
halted  by  any  decree  from  Washington.     It 
will  refuse  to  be  bullied  by  Arab  threats  over 
oU.  and  it  will  equaUy  refuse  to  be  enticed 
Into  unconditional  support  of  Israels  claims. 
Here  is  at  least  the  firm  beginning  of  an 
American  poUcy.  but  Its  success  depends  on 
its  complete  fairness  in  enforcement.     Any 
one-sided  discrimination   in   favor  of  Israel 
or  the  Arab  States  will  bring  Immediate  con- 
fusion and  ultimate  disaster. 

There  Is  much  encouraging  evidence  at 
hand  that  Israel's  policy  has  moved  into  a 
moderate  phase.  The  greet  influx  of  new 
setUers  has  ended,  and  cannot  bo  resumed 
unless  Russia  makes  the  improbable  decision 
to  allow  its  Jewish  citizens  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. Israel  is  thinking  of  patient  and  sus- 
tained economic  growth,  not  of  abrupt  ex- 
pansion. 

To  aohl^e  thee©  economic  goals  Israel 
wants  a  period  of  stabiuty  in  the  Middle 
Bast  and  Is  ready  to  make  its  own  prudent 
oontrtbutton  to  this  objective,  while  reallzin« 
that  a  formal  peace  to-eaty  with  the  Arabs  is 
unattainable. 

The  way  in  which  Israel  has  carried  out  its 
plan  to  divert  the  waters  at  the  Jordan  is  an 
excellent  example  ot  this  new  policy     it  has 
emphasized    that    no   such   diversion    wtxuld 
have  been   necessary  if  the  Arab  oountrtes 
had  joined  with  Israel  in  the  regional  devel- 
opment of  water  reeources.    Then  It  carefully 
and    frankly   explained    to   various    Western 
Governments,  including  those  In  Britain  and 
France    and    America,    the    limited    alms    of 
Israel  s  policy,  with  the  clear  Intention  that 
this  explanation  should  be  given  to  the  Arab 
leaders.     Janei  wanted  neither  to  embarrass 
the  Arab  world  nor  to  challenge  it;  and  thus 
far  the  cautious  Arab   response   has   shown 
the  wisdom  of  this  policy. 

Like    aU    his    predecessors    in    the    White 
House,    President   Johnson    is    Impressed    by 
Israel  s  devotion  to  democracy  and  by  its  de- 
termination to  protect  Its  freedom  after  un- 
paralleled tragedies.     He  goes  beyond  any  of 
his  predece»ors  In  believing  that  every  «nin- 
try  in  the  Middle  Bast  should  think  of  the 
^^,?  .'^   Progrees    of   that    whole   area. 
^Ir     }l    "'^   '^^    national   policies  by  one 
test-their  Impact  on  existing  tensions  and 
their  prcmilse  of  peace  with  reconciliation 
^I^  ^r^  *''"®°**  ^   Washington  has  been 
^^  ff"**  intuitively  by  Israel's  leaders: 
hence    the    success   ot    the    Eshkol    mlsBloo 
One  hopes  that  Arab  States  will  also  realize 
that  they  can  make  more  progrees  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  by  proving  that  they  too  are 
capable  of  the  large  view,  and  are  ready  at 

'^JVf^'^^i  "^'  ^"'^  °^  cxx>^tio^ 
T^  win  not  hurt  their  own  essential  in- 
terests by  following  these  responsible  policies. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MAaaACHTJSXTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9,  1964 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of 
tne  continuing  interest  In  the  subject  of 
sUver  usage  and  our  serious  coin  short- 
age. I  would  like  to  insert  the  following 
article  In  the  Record.  It  appeared  In 
the  American  Metal  Market  Issue  of 
June  3.  1964. 

The  article  follows: 
DEsn.vKHizn>  Dim  Ueob>  To  Extend  Greatlt 
SiLvia  SuppLT  ros  Coinao» 
New  Yowc.-if  the  Treasury  will  have  to 
use  less  sUver  for  coinage  because  of  dwin- 
dling supply,  then  the  "logical  and  least  dis- 
turbing •  method  Is  to  desilverize  the  dime 
rather  than  to  cut  the  sliver  content  of  all' 
sUver  oolns.     That  U  the  view  of  numismatic 
experts  as  told  to  the  Metal  Market  last  week- 
end at  the  New  York  Coin  Show 

Nearly  all  of  a  dozen  experts  or  dealers  sur- 
veyed, said  this  would  be  the  best  step  and 
put  far  in  the  future  the  day  when  the  Treas- 

JJf^J^!**''.^*''*  ^  «°  °"*  *"d  buy  Sliver, 
probably  at  a  price  above  »1  293  per  ounce 
c»  course,  the  coin  people  are  not  enthused 
about  desilverizing  any  coins,  but  It  may 
have  to  be  done.  They  prefer  the  present 
silver  currency. 

Aniong  the  points  cited  for  changing  the 
metallic  content  of  the  dime  were  these- 

The  mint  Is  using  more  silver  In  maklna 
dimes  than  In  any  other  coin  and  a  saving  of 
nearly  40  percent  in  its  use  of  silver  is  en- 
visioned. 

Reaction,  both  here  and  abroad,  to  devalu- 
ing the  dime,  psychologically  and  otherwise 
would  be  far  less,  in  comparison  with  cutting 
down  silver  in  all  coins. 

Assuming  a  new  alloy  wltii  the  same  prop- 
erties as  the  present  90  silver  to  10  copper 
aUoy  can  be  found,  the  disruption  for  coin 
receiving  devices  will  not  be  a  factor 

It  would  be  like  minting  a  "double  nickel" 
which  has  no  silver.  But  the  present  cupro- 
nlckel  alloy  in  nickels  could  not  be  adopted 
because  It  might  be  easy  to  convert  nickels 
into  dimes  by  filing  them  down. 

-The  new  dime  would  probably  get  approval 
in  Congress  and  elsewhere  more  quickly  than 
any  other  proposal. 

It  wUl  not  drive  half  dollars  and  quarters 
into  hiding  and  there  are  too  many  dimes  in 
circulation  to  encourage  their  hoarding. 

It  is  a  simple  step  and  would  be  far  less 
in  the  direction  of  devaluation  than  cuttinir 
the  silver  in  all  coins. 

Vending  device  people  would  have  no  wor- 
ries about  quarters  and  half  dollars  which 
would  be  unchanged.  And  It  would  not 
mean  that  one  day  all  coins  would  be  made  of 
the  same  metallic  as  the  new  dime. 

Among  the  strong  proponents  for  a  de- 
silverized dime  was  a  specialist  dealer  Mur- 
ray Altman,  who  had  an  attractive  exhibit 
of  mostiy  dollar  coins  In  the  Henry  Hudson 
Hotel.  He  said  the  alloy  for  the  dime  need 
not  have  intrinsic  value,  although  that  would 
be  preferred,  and  noted  that  maybe  an  alloy 
of  one  of  the  newer  metals  might  be  the 
answer,  if  the  electi-lcal  and  other  properties 
are  suitable.  Others  said  It  l.s  a  matter  for 
the  mint  metallurgists  to  look  Into 
thoroughly. 

WAR    TIME    NICKEI.S 

A  number  of  experts  at  the  show  were 
sti-ongly  opposed  to  adopting  a  46-percent 
silver  alloy  for  aU  coins,  as  has  been  un- 
officially proposed  In  some  quarters      They 


•7-cenf  nlckeu  which  contained  86^1^ 
silver  and  are  considered  as  emerKenAT?^ 
by  most  numlsmatlsU.  They  fetch  iSJ*^ 
bag  of  4.000  for  melting  down  to  «??,*• 
The  chairman  of  the  show.  Phlliri^- 
baum  was  particularly  opposed  £  S^" 
ing  tiie  silver  content  In  everTsll^^!?* 
He  told  the  Metal  Market  "it  wouid^  ^ 
ardous^  the  eyes  of  the  world  wo5d^ 
focused  on  such  action  (especially  at  vT.^ 
cent  cut)  and  It  would  be  vlew^  \rJ^' 
step  to  devaluation  of  the  U.S  cun,^!? 
It  would  be  inflationary  and  promo^^' 
in  the  price  of  silver  and  many  other  t^ 
It  would  be  deti-lmental  to  our  economT^S 

U^telTtar^."''"'    ''''    '^^    '^    '-  S 

aound  good,  but  is  not  likely,  at  thislt^l 
Another  stated:  "We  wlU  be'^llvL^Tn  ?£ 
ferent  America  If  we  tamper  wlllf  all  *.iS; 

cutting  the  silver  content  of  all  min- 
silver  coins  would  tend  to  drive  minor ^ 
coins  underground  and  delay  the  exv^^ 
release  of  many  silver  doUars  by  specSSj 
stated  one  dealer.  t"^"- "'»««, 

r^..^^"''  questioned  about  tiie  silver  suddJt 

points--  If  silver  came  out  of  hiding  tl^ 
would  be  plenty,  and  maybe  the  suppij^ 
mand  picture  could  change  within  8  ywm 
(that  is  one  estimate  of  the  Treasury  w! 
ply  for  silver  coining).    North  AmerS  ^Sl 

^^Hu?  '^^'^  '^°  °"*  °^°"  Without^ 
additional  price  rise.  We  must  stSehS 
dissuade  nations  abroad  ftom  wlsh^  ij 
expecting  that  we  will  reduce  the  sllvefcS^ 
tent  of  our  thrfi^  top  coins,  and  also  dta. 
suade  mine  producer,  from  expecttn?  thtt 
the  silver  price  will  rise"  "B  tnat 

He  implied  that  there  U  plenty  of  silver 

^?n«  ^^^r,'^  ''°^'*  «''*  ""^^r  even  froS 
China  and  Russia;  and  from  elsewhere  pe^ 
haps  by  barter.  "cic,  per- 
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m.c?"^r"  *^°'^'*  ^«*  ^^  the  Treasury'. 
mlshandUr^  of  the  disposal  of  dollar  cSrl 
in  late  1983  and  early  1964."  said  a  Br«^^ 

channels  and  were  let  out  when  therein* 

He  ^ded     the  mysterious  distribution  of  tbs 

ai«,  n^  *"^  ^^  «^^^«  ^  "«  publlc- 

alM  needs  congressional  study.  It  appean 
that  some  people  In  tiie  Treasury.  FederaJRe- 
serve  and  bank  officials  had  'friends'  who  n^ 

^.nn  ^''If  *  V^  "**""  °"'  «'  K*'^e™l  circu- 
lation.   Nearly  60  million  have  been  minted 

Hnl'^d'^H*  *™  T""  ^  °°"^1  ^^^  activities. 
How  did  several  mUllon  get  into  Canada  and 

?^  ZZ''^^^  7^***  ~^  «"  wholesaleTt 
75  cents  each,  in  quantities. 

Mr.  Roeenbaum  forecast  that  late  next  year 
the  fantastic  urge  for  tiie  Kennedy  coin  may 

the  m.n.  ^'^  '^J'  "  ^'^"'^  ^  unethical  f  J 
the  mint  to  make  1964  imprint  coins  in  1966. 
Botii   sentimental  attachment  and  specula- 

STf  t^"fo«r°"^''  '^'  "'^y  "e'-e  that  done 
or  If  the  1964  run  Is  pushed  above  90  million. 


A  Superb  Record  of  Water  ConservaHon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PATRICK  MINOR  MARTIN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1964 

Mr.    MARTIN    of    California.      Mr. 
Speaker,  water  is  becoming  a  more  and 


aore  precious  resource  In  the  Colorado 
Stver  Basin.  This  Is  why  there  Is  much 
^Qcem  about  the  necessary  and  un- 
Igec^ary  waste  and  loss  of  Colorado 
River  water  In  connection  with  Irriga- 

I  am  pleased  that  Imperial  Irrigation 
pistrlcfs  record  for  prevention  of  water 
wastage  in  my  congressional  district  is  a 
-operb  one  and  compares  very  favorably 
with  the  records  of  other  Irrigation  proj- 
ect areas  in  the  basin.  This  fact  was 
made  known  in  a  report  released  by  the 
Colorado  River  Association  on  May  8  of 
this  year,  quoting  Mr.  Dallas  Cole,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Colorado  River  Board  of 
California.    The  report  follows: 

Praise  for  the  prevention  of  water  wastage 
toy  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District  was  ex- 
pressed today  by  DaUas  Cole,  chief  engineer 
at  the   Colorado  RiVer  Board   of   California. 

"Not  only  do  records  bear  out  the  claim 
that  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District  ranks 
near  the  top  in  irrigation  efficiency  among 
urge  projects  in  the  West."  said  Cole,  "but 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  has  been 
ftocomplished  under  the  handle^  of  rela- 
tively high  salt  concentrations  In  Colorado 
Blver  flow  at  Imperial  Dam  which  makes  It 
essential  to  leach  salts  ttirough  the  soil  con- 
tinually in  order  to  maintain  balance. 

"The  following  table  shows  historic  meas- 
uremenU  of  canal  system  regulatory  waste 
and  losses  in  percent  of  gross  diversions,  and 
the  farm  waste  >  and  deep  percolation  losses 
in  percent  of  farm  deliveries,  for  several  large 
irrigation  proJecU  in  the  West,  Including 
Imperial.  The  management  has  my  con- 
gratulations." 
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Poiitk  Official  Attitadc   Still  Communist 
OficBted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    IXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9,  1964 


Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  apolo- 
gists for  the  Communists  and  those  who 
are  trying  to  make  the  American  people 
believe  the  Communists  are  changing 
continually  tell  us  about  Poland  and  how 
we  are  winning  Poland  away  from  com- 
munism. At  this  time  of  year  when  the 
House  begins  debate  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill  with  its  huge  chunks  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  money  earmarked  for 
Poland,  the  softening  attitude  of  official 
Poland  Is  given  special  treatment. 


In  order  that  we  hear  another  side.  I 
include  an  article  written  by  Ken 
Thompson,  editorial  staff  writer  for  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  how  just  how  Po- 
land is  mellowing.  The  truth  is,  as  you 
wiU  see  from  this  article.  Poland  Is  still 
a  tightly  controlled  Communist  country 
where  the  people  have  no  freedom. 

The  article  from  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  of  June  6  follows : 

How  Poland  Is  Mkllowing 
(By  Ken  Thompson) 

A  few  years  ago  Poland  was  the  only  Com- 
munist nation  where  copies  of  Boris  Paster- 
nak's "Dr.  Zhivago"  could  be  eaaUy  obtained 
by  those  who  wanted  to  pay  the  price — and 
who  were  able  to  read  English,  German,  or 
French,  since  Polish  translations  were,  of 
course,  not  available. 

Of  all  the  satellite  nations.  Poland  is  often 
regarded  as  the  one  most  tolerant,  liberal, 
and  Independent  of  the  Soviet  Union.  With 
the  help  of  the  State  Department,  the  notion 
has  become  widespread  that  Poland  is  a 
leader  in  the  mellowing  procewB  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  moving  all  of  the  Communist 
nations  (except  China,  Albania,  and  Cuba) 
toward  a  freer,  open  society  with  which  the 
West  can  deal  more  comfortably,  If  not  In 
complete  confidence. 

This  notion  is  largely  exploded  in  a  short 
article  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Reporter  maga- 
zine, a  scrupulous  Joiirnal,  but  one  not  noted 
for  an tl -Communist  militancy. 

According  to  the  Reporter,  there  has  been 
a  gradual  decline  in  Poland's  living  standard 
and    a    growing    restlessness    among    Polish 

workers. 

There  has  also  been  considerable  harass- 
ment of  writers  and  intellectuals,  with  the 
Polish  Government  alleging  a  paper  shortage 
as  an  excuse  for  placing  a  tight  curb  on  the 
publication  of  books  and  periodicals.    Writers 
who  adapt  to  the  party  Une,  of  course,  have 
no  difficulty  getting  their  material  into  print. 
Recently  34  of  Poland's  most  prominent 
writers  and  Intellectuals  sent  a  short  letter 
of  protest  to  the  Premier,  complaining  about 
the   rise   In   censorship.     The   letter   stated 
simply  that:  "Reetrictlons  on  the  allocation 
(^  paper  for  the  printing  of  books  and  pe- 
riodicals and  the  tightening  of  press  censor- 
ship have  created  a  situation  that  threatens 
the  development  at  national  culture.     The 
undersigned,  in  recognition  of  the  existence 
of  public  opinion,  the  right  to  critlcl«e,  the 
right  of  free  discuasion  and  honest  Informa- 
tion as  the  necessary  elements  of  progress, 
and  being  motivated  by  civic  concern,  de- 
mand   that   the    Polish    cultural    policy    be 
changed  In  the  spirit  of  the  rights  guaran- 
teed by  the  OonstltuUon  of  the  Polish  State 
and  as  conducive  to  national  welfare." 

Those  who  signed  the  letter  wanted  to  keep 
It  secret,  the  Reporter  notes,  so  as  not  to  em- 
barrass the  Oovemment.  But  the  matter  be- 
came public  not  long  ago  when  the  Govern- 
ment arrested  a  writer  for  collecting  the  slg- 
natvires  on  the  leUer.  even  though  he  had  not 
signed  It  himself.  When  he  was  Jailed,  ex- 
istence of  the  letter  could  no  longer  be  kept 
secret . 

Immediately  after  his  Jailing,  the  rest  of 
the  letter's  signers  began  to  run  Into  trouble. 
Their  passports  were  withdrawn,  articles  by 
them  scheduled  for  printing  were  killed  and 
radio  programs  they  had  prepared  were  can- 
celed. Three  university  professors  were 
canned  and  one  ailing  writer  was  even  denied 
use  of  a  Government  clinic. 

These  forms  of  retaliation  Illustrate,  bet- 
ter than  anything  we've  yet  seen  from  the 
State  Department,  the  nature  of  a  "mel- 
lowing" Poland.  They  prove  rather  dra- 
matically how  little  concern  still  exists  to 
the  satellites  for  public  optoion.  "the  right 
to  crltlclae"  and  the  right  of  "free  discus- 


sion"—which   the   34   letterwriters  had  de- 
manded. 

Biunnxlng  up,  the  Reporter  observes  that: 
"Poland  Is  constantly  mentioned  among  the 
Communist  countries  that  are  moving  to- 
ward an  open  society,  while  it  Is  actually 
closing  down  on  Its  Intellectuals.  It  Is  get- 
ting more  Independent  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion— so  Independent,  in  fact,  that  its  repres- 
siveness can  well  compete  with  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union." 


Fairplay  Toward  Israel 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    KEW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9,  1964 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Rbcord  I  Include  at  this 
point  an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  June  8. 

The  column  was  written  ^y  Max  Preed- 
man.    and    entitled    "Falrplay    Toward 
Israel." 
I  believe  It  speaks  for  Itself : 

PAmPLAT     TOWAM)     ISEAXL JOHNBON     iNVrTA- 

noN  TO  Eshkol  Pkajsed;  PmxsmxNT  Wants 
Middle  EIast  Psacz 

When  one  begins  to  think  about  It,  It  al- 
most seems  beyond  belief  that  we  had  to 
wait  until  President  Johnson  was  in  the 
Whlt<,  Hotise  before  the  Premier  of  Israel 
could  receive  an  official  tovltatlon  to  visit 
this  country.  There  Is  nothing  In  American 
history  or  American  policy  that  Justiflee  this 
deliberate  unfairness  to  Israel. 

An  unbroken  sequence  links  the  White 
House  from  the  days  of  President  Wilson  to 
Zionist  hopes  to  Paleattoe.  In  1917.  at  the 
urgtog  of  Justice  IjOuIb  D.  Brandels  and 
Rabbi  Stephen  8.  Wise,  the  suppcHt  oi  the 
American  Government  was  i^edged  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  the  Balfour  Declaration. 
That  declaration  bound  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  use  its  best  offices  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  homeland  to 
Palestine,  without  prejudice  to  Jewish  rights 
elsewhere  and  without  tojury  to  Arab  rights. 
This  formula,  which  looked  so  simple  and 
Just  to  1917,  soon  became  an  excuse  for 
trouble  In  the  Middle  East.  Yet  this  srillen 
outlook  never  persuaded  any  American  Presi- 
dent from  Wilson  to  Kennedy  to  abandon  hU 
support  of  Israel's  hopes. 

By  their  repeated  votes  over  the  years  the 
Members  of  Congress  also  showed  their  sym- 
pathy far  the  Zionist  cause.  A  less  friendly 
attitude  was  sometimes  visible  to  -the  State 
Department  and  the  Defense  Department: 
but  their  doubts  never  supplanted  the  public 
suppcH-t  given  by  successive  Presidents.  It 
is  against  this  background  that  the  persist- 
ent refusal  of  the  White  House  to  treat  the 
Government  of  Israel  on  a  level  of  equality 
with  other  governments  must  be  Judged. 

If  this  dlBcrlmtoatlon  against  Israel  was 
totended  to  please  the  Arabs  and  disarm  their 
hostility,  then  it  has  plainly  failed.  This 
mistaken  policy  cannot  even  plead  the  excuse 
of  success.  It  was  high  time  that  this  par- 
ticular expression  of  unfair  treatment  of 
Israel  came  to  an  end;  and  President  John- 
son's tovltatlon  to  Premier  Eshkol,  gallantly 
matot&toed  despite  Arab  protests,  should 
have  ended  It  fcwever. 

It  Is  not  sufficiently  \inderstood  that 
American  poUcy  has  never  been  the  cham- 
pion of  Israel  or  the  Arab  States.  The 
United  States  has  attempted  the  more  dlffl- 
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cult  taak  of  maintaining  Ita  own  national 
Interests  In  the  Middle  EaBt.  while  remain- 
ing friendly  with  all  countrle*  In  the  area. 
Neither  Israel  nor  the  Arab  world  haa  fully 
understood  this  policy  nor  been  satlsned  with 
It.  Each  side  has  tried  to  gain  special  favors 
for  Itself. 

There  haa  been  disappointment  with 
American  policy  in  the  past  and  there  wlU 
inevitably  be  disappointment  and  criticisms 
again.  But  this  bitterness  cannot  sway  the 
United  States  from  applying  the  same  rules 
Of  self-interest  that  guide  its  policies  In 
other  areafe. 

This    means    that    the    United    States    is 
pledged  to  a  policy  of  falrplay  In  the  B»41ddl© 
East.     It  is  not  yet  ready  to  guarantee  exist- 
ing frontiers;  but  it  will  resist  all  efforts  to 
change  them   by  armed   force.     It  will  con- 
tinue to  discourage  an  arms  race  while  being 
realistic  enough  to  real  lee  that  the  defense 
preparation  by  Israel  and  Egypt  cannot  b« 
halted  by  any  decree  from  Washington.     It 
will  refuse  to  be  bullied  by  Arab  threats  over 
oil.  and  it  will  equally  refuse  to  be  enticed 
Into  imcondltional  support  of  Israel's  claims. 
Here  Is  at  least  the  firm  beginning  of  an 
American  policy,  but  its  success  depends  on 
Its  complete  fairness  in  enforcement.     Any 
one-sided   discrimination   in   favor   of   Israel 
or  the  Arab  States  will  bring  immediate  con- 
fusion and  ultimate  disaster. 

There  is  much  encouraging  evidence  at 
hand  that  Israel's  policy  has  moved  Into  a 
moderate  phase.  The  great  Influx  of  new 
settlers  has  ended,  and  cannot  be  resumed 
tmless  Russia  malces  the  improbable  decUton 
to  allow  its  Jewish  citizens  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. Israel  is  thinking  of  patient  and  sus- 
tained economic  growth,  not  of  abrupt 
expansion. 

To  achieve  these  economic  goals  Israel 
wants  a  period  of  stability  in  the  Middle  East 
and  is  ready  to  make  its  own  prudent  con- 
tribution to  this  objective,  while  realizing 
that  a  formal  peace  treaty  with  the  Arabs  is 
unattainable. 

The  way  in  which  Israel  has  carried  out 
Its  plan  to  divert  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  Is 
an  excellent  example  of  this  new  policy.  It 
has  emphasized  that  no  such  diversion  would 
have  been  necessary  If  the  Arab  countries  had 
Joined  with  Israel  In  the  regional  develop- 
ment of  water  resources.  Then  it  carefully 
and  frankly  explained  to  various  Western 
governments,  including  those  In  Britain  and 
Franco  and  America,  the  limited  alms  of 
Israel's  policy,  with  the  clear  Intention  that 
this  explanation  should  be  given  to  the  Arab 
leaders.  Israel  wanted  neither  to  embarrass 
the  Arab  world  nor  to  challenge  It;  and  thus 
far  the  cautious  Arab  response  has  shown 
the  wisdom  of  this  policy. 

Like    all    his    predecessors    In    the    White 
House.    President   Johnson    U    impressed    by 
Israels   devoUon    to    democracy   and    by   its 
determination   to   protect   Its   freedom   after 
unparalleled  tragedies.     He  goes  beyond  any 
of  his  predecessors   In   believing   that  every 
country  m  the  Middle  East  should  think  of 
the  stabUlty  and  progress  of  that  whole  area 
He   will  Judge   all   national   policies  by   one 
test— their  Impact  on  existing  tensions  and 
their  promise  of  peace  with  reconciliation. 
This  new  trend   In  Washington  has  been 
sensed  almost  intuitively  by  Israel's  leaders- 
hence    the   success    of    the    Bshkol    mission" 
One  hopes  that  Arab  States  will  also  realize 
that    they    can    make    more    progress    with 
President  Johnson  by  proving  that  they  too 
are  capable  of  the  large  view,  and  are  ready 
at  last  to  think  (rf.the  virtues  at  cooperatloii. 
They  will  not  hurt  their  own  essential  In- 
terests     by      following     thew     responalble 
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School  Pra7<er  a  Penpectiro 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or  CAUFORNU 
IN  TTIK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  June  9.  1964 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  edi- 
torials appearing  last  month  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  Christian  Science  Moni- 
J^f  °iake  particularly  thoughtful  cwi- 
tributiona  to  our  understanding  of  what 
precisely  is  Involved  In  the  school  prayer 
Issue. 

As  the  Times  editorial  states: 
The  Supreme  Court  was  not  declaring  It- 
self agalnat  prayer  or  religion  when  It  found 
the  practice  of  leading  schoolchildren  In 
devotions  to  be  a  violation  of  the  first 
amendment.  The  Court  was  simply  saying 
that,  under  the  principle  of  separation,  it  U 
not  up  to  State  officials  to  say  what  prayers 
shall  be  read,  if  any.  That  Is  up  to  the 
Individual. 

*^'"  ^  put  It  another  way.  religious 
ideas,  beliefs,  and  values  are  an  integral 
part  of  our  cultural  heritage.  The  pub- 
lic schools  have  an  obligation  to  help  in- 
dividuals develop  an  intelligent  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  role  of 
religion  in  the  life  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  But  teaching  for  religious  com- 
mitment is  the  responsibility  of  the  home 
and  the  church  or  synagogue. 

The  New  York  Times  has  gone  on  to 
wisely  and  correctly  emphasize  that: 

Much  of  the  quite  genuine  resentment 
a^lnst  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  stems 
from  misunderstanding.  •  •  •  Neither  the 
Constitution  nor  the  Supreme  Court  has  out- 
lawed God.  the  Bible,  the  Lords  Prayer  or 
anyone's  religion. 
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As  the  Monitor  points  out.  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  "have  specifically  clea«d 
an  area  free  of  all  governmental  require- 
ment or  interference— the  area  of 
religion." 

For  a  century  and  a  half  the  American 
people  have  Insisted  on  the  separation 
of  church  and  state;  on  religion  as  a  pri- 
vate and  personal  responsibility,  not  that 
of  the  Govermnent. 

This  doctrine  and  tradition  has  served 
us  weU.  It  has  permitted  the  maximum 
possible  protecUon  for  the  religious  lib- 
erties of  all  citizens.  We  are  not  war- 
ranted today,  for  our  ow^i  religious  wel- 
fare, to  erode  It  or  abandon  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  excellent 
articles  from  the  New  York  Times  and 
Christian  Science  Monitor  to  all  who  are 
seriously  Interested  in  examining  this 
question: 

•  [Prom  the  New  Tork  (NY.)   Times.  May  10 
19e4| 
The  School  Prates  Issui 
For  2  weeks  now  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee haa   been   holding   hearings  on  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments  to  permit 
prayer    and    Bible    reading    in     the    public 
•choota.     Much  of  the   testimony  has   been 
more  emotional  than  enlightening,  but  th« 
IWMlngs  are  p«^ormlng  a  valuable  function. 


They  are  demonstraUng  the  eattrem.  ^^ 
cuJty  oc  marking  out  th«  proper  bSiS 
betwean  church  and  State,  and  thl*^ 
serve  to  emphaalce  the  danger  otZL,^^ 
slonal  Interference  with  the  exlstlnTSl^ 
The  Supreme  Coxirt  was  not  declLiV^^ 
self  agalnet  prayer  or  reUglon  whenlTSLS; 
the  pracUce  of  leading  schoolchildren  ft* 
votions  to  be  In  violaUon  of  the  fl~r>nf..^ 
ment.  The  Court  was  almply  s&via»r2i" 
under  the  principle  of  separation  it  taT^ 
up   to  State  officlalB  to  aay  which  «I-^* 

It  was  easy  for  many  outraged  o%rw», 
in  Congress,  the  pulpits  and  elsewhere^Ti!' 
nounce  the  Court.  But  the  proble^Sl 
Court  actually  had  to  consider  in  the^w 
prayer  cases  do  not  permit  slmpliBtteiS? 
ewers.  *"«»*c  aa. 

For  example,  can  praying  In  the  claserooe. 
really  be  termed  "voluntary"  when  mortS? 
dren  will  naturally  conform  to  the  t^L^ 

r».f  /     "'''*  ^  "^  community  to  decldVwfcS 

religions  prayer  wiu   be  read— by  matoS 

vote  Of  the  community,  orln  eaih  .cSS 

Or    should    there    be    a    nondenomlniSSi 

prayer,  and  If  so.  who  is  to  write  It?    iZ 

to  state   such   questions   U    to  Indicate  Z 

dlvlslveneas  that  would  result  from  aliowS 

KK:al  school  authorlUe.  to  enter  the  ?2 

of  religious  devotion.  ^^™ 

The  hearings  have  also  brought  out  that 

much    of     the    quite    genuine    resentment 

against  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  iSS^ 

from  misunderstanding.     The  Court  dldnot 

forwloee  singing  of  the  national  anthem.  « 

continued   use  of   the   motto   "In  God  w! 

Trust."  or   any   of   a  dozen   other   ImagliW 

horrors  that  have  been  evoked  at  the  hiir 

Ings.     Neither  the  Constitution  nor  theSe 

preme   Court  has  ouUawed   God.   the  Bibls' 

the  Lord  8  Prayer  or  anyone's  religion 

If  the  testimony  proves  nothing  else  it 
proves  how  unwise  It  would  be  to  begin  now 
to  tamper  with  the  first  amendment  No 
one  can  be  sure  what  the  effect  of  some  of 
the  proposed  amendments  would  be  Even 
Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen,  who  was  most  crlU- 
^  ,  J*  .^*  Supreme  Court  decUlons.  coun- 
seled the  Judiciary  Committee  not  to 
endanger  our  tradition  of  religious  ilbertr 
by  amending  the  ConstltuUoa.  And  leaden 
of  the  major  Proteet&nt  denomlnaUons  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  "Jeopardizing  our  lon«- 
cherlshed  freedom  to  worship  God  aa  caa- 
science  dlcUtes  by  tampering  with  the  first 
amendment.  '     We  agree. 

I  Prom   the   Christian   Science  Monitor    May 

21,   1964) 

The  Prater  Amendment 

(By  William  H.  Stringer) 
WASHiNCTON.-If    one    extracts    the    emo- 
tionalism  from   the  prayer-amendment  de- 
Date,  the  Issue  becomes  clearer. 

ixjme  of  us  remember,  when  we  were  kids 
reciting  the  Lord's  Prayer  In  grade  school 
or  having  Bible  readings,  or  even  marchUi* 
around  the  classroom  singing  "Onward 
Christian  Soldiers."  We  like  to  think  of  that 
happening  today,  as  a  means  of  giving  eveo 
the  children  from  broken  homes  some  sense 
of  life's  enduring  values. 

But    the    Supreme    <;:oun    of    the    United 
States  says  the  ConstltuUon  says  no. 
What  has  happened? 

The  United  States  Is  still  overwhelmingly 
Protestant  In  outlook  and  religious  loyalty. 
But  mlnoriUes  today  are  more  visible,  are 
organized,  are  more  ready  to  ask  for  their 
rights.  So  a  lot  more  thought  has  gom 
Into  the  quesUon  of  what  pubUc  power  caa 
or  cannot  do.  in  the  religious  field,  under  the 
Constitution. 


t96J^ 

jf  we  want   to  be  equitable,   we   have  to 
^t  how  mlnorltleB  fare,  and  should  fare. 
*^   the   Constttutlon    which   Bpeclflcally 
SSm   in  article  I  of  the  BlU  of  Rights,  that 
JSLiKresfl  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
i^llBhment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
!S  exercise   thereof."     (The    14th    amend- 
Z^t  applies  this  rule  to  the  States  as  well.) 
^*t  uB  reverse  the  usual  situation  and  sup- 
_,--  a  Proteetant  child  U  attending  school 
KT district  where  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
«»iorUV     Would  he  or  his  parents  want  the 
SShorltles  to  require  the  dally  reciting  of  so 
^y  Hall  Marys  by  the  class?     From  what 
SSle  would   they  want  U>  hear  dally  read- 
inW     What   would    be    the   answer    there? 
But  someone  may  ask.  What  about  a  non- 
denomlnatlonal  prayer  prepared  by  a  school 
Soard    as  was  the  situation  in  a  New  York 
^■>  '  IB    a    prayer    valuable    which    is    so 
rtduced  in  content  that  all  faiths  can  accept 
\X7    Perhaps  so.     But  what  we  have  here  Is 
the  governments-State  or  county,  but  sUll 
government— prescribing  a  religious  exercise. 
Oblectlng  pupils  would  be  excused  from  com- 
pliance, of  couree,  but  It  would  still  be  a  pre- 
scribed exercise. 

CertalnljL  one  way  to  look  at  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  Is  that  they  have  specifically 
cleared  an  area  free  of  all  governmental  re- 
QUlrcment  or  interference— the  area  of  reli- 
gion ThlB  crucial,  all-Important  concern  is 
left  to  the  Individual,  to  the  family,  the 
home,  and  the  church— where  religious  incul- 
caUon  has  always  been  effective. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  not  required  that 
"In  God  We  Trust"  be  removed  from  the 
coinage,  or  that  reference  to  God  be  removed 
from  ofQclal  oaths.  The  United  States  re- 
mains a  God-fearing  nation.  The  Court 
hasn't  said  that  chaplains  be  withdrawn  from 
the  armed  services;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  chap- 
plnlns  represent  many  denominations  and  a 
serviceman  U  free  to  accept  or  reject  their 
help  The  Court  hae  not  said  that  the  Bible 
cannot  be  read  as  great  literature,  or  as  the 
solemn  hlstCMT  of  mankind,  or  that  compara- 
tive religions  cannot  be  tought  In  schools. 
What  the  Court  has  said,  basically.  Is  that 
no  goverimient  can  prescribe  any  kind  of 
religious  exerelse  for  our  public  school  chil- 
dren, not  even  someone  else's  version  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  we  were  all  of 
"one  accord."  religiously,  so  that  all  could 
agree  on  religious  teaching.  But  that  mil- 
lennial day  Is  not  yet.  One  reader  writes 
In  to  suggest  that  the  kind  of  grace  some 
fiuniUes  say  at  mealtime — a  grace  of  'silent 
meditation" — would  be  a  solution  for  the 
public  schools.  Then  during  a  dally  devo- 
tional period  each  child  could  think  the 
reverent  thoughts  he  wished  to  think 
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Civil  Rights  U«ue  Tests  Mike  Mansfield 
and  His  Gende  Use  of  His  Senate 
Power 


is  a  unique  individual  for  a  XJB.  Senator, 
possessing  few  of  the  personality  traits 
that  we  recogiilze  in  the  other  body. 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  note  an 
article  in  the  Friday.  June  5.  edition  of 
the  WaU  Street  Journal,  which  discusses 
the  leadership  and  talent  with  which 
Senator  Mike  Mansfuxd  conducts  hlm- 
aelf  as  majority  leader.  I  believe  the  ar- 
ticle to  be  a  thoughtful  and  fair  analysis 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Montana,  and  insert  it  into  the  Record 
at  this  p)oint: 

Reluctant  Leadee:  Civn.  Rights  Issue  Tests 
Mike  Mansfield  and  Hrs  Gentle  Use  or 
His  Senate  Powix 

(By  Jerry  Landauef) 
Wa-shincton.— Every  day.  5  mhiutes  before 
the  Senate  meets,  Mike  Mansfold.  of  Mon- 
tana pushes  his  thin  frame  through  the 
Senate's  big,  swinging  doors  and  strides  dovm 
the  stairstep  center  aisle  to  the  majority 
leader's  front-row  chair.  Sometimes  he  U 
brush  off  the  seat  with  the  black  leather 
folder  he  Invariably  carries.  "Want  to  take 
over?"  he'll  ask  one  in  a  group  of  waiting 
newsmen. 

MntE  Mansfieu)  smiles  when  he  asks  an 
outsider  to  take  over  but  he  means  to  be 
taken  half  seriously.  He  Is  not  entirely  com- 
forUble  with  the  Job  of  leading  the  warring 
Senate  Democrats.  Sometimes  he  wants  to 
be  simply  a  Senator  from  Montana,  with 
time  enough  to  compose  learned  speeches 
about  foreign  policy,  little  to  worry  about 
except  beef  Imports  or  the  shortage  of  silver 

dollars.  ^        .      . 

The  desire  to  be  less  Important  than  he  is 
makes  Mike  MANsraxD  unusual  among  the 
capital's  blgtlme  politicians.  He  dislikes 
publicity,  refuses  to  promote  himself  and 
willingly  gives  up  authority  that  should  be 
his  He  Is  the  kind  of  man  who  feels  a  bit 
self-conscious  In  a  chaufleured  limousine  (a 
perquisite  of  his  office)  and  he's  reticent 
about  accepting  the  honorary  degrees  uni- 
versities bestow  on  success. 

For  all  these  humble  qualities,  Mr.  Mans- 
riELD  U  widely  admired.  But,  mostly  In  pri- 
vate he  Is  also  being  criticized  for  his  will- 
ingness to  let  loose  the  strands  of  power  that 
Malorlty  Leader  Lyndon  Johnson  pulled  to- 
gether and  bequeathed  to  him  in  1961. 

Certain  liberal  Democrats.  In  particular, 
want  him  to  drive  the  Senate  hard  to  pounce 
on  obstructionists,  to  flaU  the  Pepubllcans. 
and  in  general  to  set  the  place  crackling 
with  fervor  for  the  Democratlo  administra- 
tion 

•Be  a  leader"  Connecticut's  Senator  Dodd 
once  demanded  of  him.  Others  complain 
that  he  lets  the  Senate  meander  aimlessly, 
that  he  allows  his  friend  the  minority  leader, 
Senator  Dirksen.  of  IlUnols.  to  set  the  legis- 
lative pace:  and  that,  compared  to  what  It 
wa£  when  LB  J.  occupied  It.  the  majority 
leader's  post  has  become  a  cipher 

UNTAIK    COMPARISON 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1964 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
the  House  recognize  we  live  in  a  differ- 
ent world  than  the  other  legislative 
body.  The  House  is  unpredictable  be- 
cause of  the  rugged  individualism  of  its 
Members,  whereas  the  other  body  is 
sometimes  unpredictable  because  of  the 
personalities  of  its  Members. 

The    present   majority   leader   of   the 
Senate,  the  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield, 


■?et  it's  unfair  to  compare  the  results  of 
Mr  Mansfield's  benign,  accommodating 
relpn  with  the  hectic,  surprise-filled  years  of 
Lyndon  Johnson's  Senate  leadership.  A  ma- 
jor dlfferenoe:  Because  Republicans  con- 
trolled the  executive  branch  and  Dwlght 
Elsenhower  did  not  sketch  new  legislative 
frontiers  In  every  direction.  L.B.J,  was  his 
own  master,  going  so  far  as  to  set  Demo- 
cratic goals  In  a  congressional  state  of  the 
Union  message.  But  Mr.  Mansfield's  per- 
formance Is  measured  against  what  a  Demo- 
cratic President  wants. 

Thus  comparisons  are  somewhat  beside  the 
point.  But  Senator  Mansfield  clearly  could 
do  more  to  expedite  the  public  business  and 
promote  the  President's  program.  He  could 
apply  pressure  by  crttlclsm.  He  needn't  have 
consumed  2  months  by  bringing  In  the  Sen- 
ate at  10  a.m.  for  the  civil  rights  marathon 
and     then,    eschewing    late-night    sessions. 


letting   It   adjourn   early    (the  morning  ses- 
sions blocked  most  committee  meetings ) . 

He  could,  moreover,  dangle  prized  com- 
mittee assignments.  He  could  hustle 
through  the  pet  bills  of  legislators  who  co- 
operate while  refusing  to  schedule  thosr 
sponsored  by  Members  who  dont.  He  could 
leak  nasty  stories  about  the  uncooperative. 
He  could  reward  or  discipline  In  counUess 
other  ways,  but  he  wont. 

Again  and  again  he  says  he's  only  one 
Senator  disposing  of  a  single  vote.  Pleading 
for  another's  vote,  he  believes,  is  a  demean- 
ing act.  To  punish  recalcitrants,  he  thinks,  Is 
not  a  mark  of  leaderehlp  but  a  sign  of  petti- 
ness. He  will  exhort  groups  of  Democrats  to 
give  their  administration  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt,  but  he  wUl  not  go  further. 

In  sum.  Mike  Mansfuxd  Is  surely  the  least 
assertive  congressional  commander  In  mem- 
ory. Yet.  there  are  many  who  believe  his 
lalssez-falre  leadership  may  preciaely  fit  to- 
days Senate  mood.  He  has,  after  all.  helped 
negotiate  scads  of  administration  bills 
through  the  Senate  this  session:  Protection 
of  wilderness  areas,  mass  transit  subsidies, 
extension  of  depressed  areas  aid,  the  Do- 
mestic Peace  Corps,  youth  employment  pro- 
grams, water  pollution  controls.  All  these 
are  pending  In  the  House. 

In  view  of  this  productivity,  lew  Demo- 
crats yearn  for  a  return  to  the  L3.J.  dajrs 
when,  as  Senator  Dodd  put  it.  the  leader 
"orchestrated"  the  Senate's  discordant  play- 
ers. On  most  bills.  Mr.  Mansfuxd  need 
hardly  work  up-  a  sweat;  he  can  sit  back 
watching  the  Democrats'  2-to-l  majority 
overwhelm  the  Republicans.  And  If  It  were 
not  for  civil  rights,  his  job  today  would  be 
easier  still,  for  the  southern  Democratic 
patriarchs  are  more  tolerant  toward  the 
Texan  In  the  Wlilte  House  than  they  were 
toward  John  P.  Kennedy. 

Given    these    advantages,    Mr.    Mansfield 
needn't  be  more  than  a  traffic  cop  for  legis- 
lation most  of  the  time,  and  he  doesn't  aspire 
to  a  loftier  role.     He  rarely  resujhes  Into  the 
committees    to    shape    bills— and    he    cares 
more    at)out   getting    a   committee-approved 
blU  to  a  floor  vote  than  how  Senators  vote. 
The  vote  next  Tuesday  to  end  the  South* 
filibuster   a^lnst   the    civil   rights   bUl   Is   a 
prime   example    of    the    leader's   disdain    for 
nosecountlng.  an  activity  L.B.J.  and  his  for- 
mer   Senate    protege,    the    now-dlscredlted 
Democratic  Secretary  Bobby  Baker,  elevated 
to  an  art.    Mr.  Mansfield  scheduled  the  vote 
without  knowing  whether  he  commands  the 
req-ulred  two-thirds  majority.    If  cloture  Isn't 
Invoked,  and  If  the  rights  WU  must  then  be 
diluted.  Mr  M-\nsfield  will  surely  be  blamed 
for  letting  Impatience  prompt  him  to  strike 
In  the  dark. 

Still.  Mike  Mansfield's  noncombatlve, 
nonpartisan  approach  ("there  are  good 
Republicans  and  bad  Democrats")  dovetails 
neatly  with  the  President's  grand  political 
strategy.  L.B.J,  would  rather  disarm  the 
Republicans  than  clobber  them.  His  Senate 
successor  ts  well  equipped  by  Inclination  and 
personality  to  execute  this  strategy  In  Con- 
gress. 

TROUBLE    WITH    DEMOCRATS 

But  it's  Democrats,  rather  than  Republi- 
cans, who  have  given  Mr  Mansfield  the  most 
distress  during  his  40-month  reign.  Senator 
McClellan  l>eat  -the  administration  on  the 
bin  to  set  up  a  Cabinet  Department  on  Urban 
Affairs.  The  late  Senator  Kerr  whipped  It  on 
"medicare"  2  summers  ago.  Moreover,  a  lib- 
eral-led filibuster  to  stop  the  asserted  "give- 
away "  of  satellite  communications  to  Indus- 
try might  have  succeeded  If  Oregon's  fiery 
Senator  Mobse  hadn't  lost  his  temper.  "I 
do  not  believe  the  majority  leader,"  Mr 
Mobse  cried  In  the  heat  of  debate;  that  re- 
mark sealed  his  defeat,  because  the  most 
egregious  blunder  a  Senator  can  commit  Is 
to  call  Mike  Mansfield's  a  liar. 

For  when  he  must.  Mr.  Mansfkld  can 
draw  on  reeervolrs  of  strength  filled  over  the 
years  by  fairness,  by  dlsbiu^lng  to  colleagues 
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credit  that  should  b«  hla.  and  by  the  unlver- 
aal  belief  that  Miks  MAi*arau>  u  not  In 
politics  for  self-aggrandizement.  In  fact,  aa 
majority  leader  he  pushes  power  away. 

Take  the  matter  of  Senators'  conunlttee 
aaslgnmenta,  which  are  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  biennial  Congress.  The  com- 
mittees are  really  miniature  Senates;  they  de- 
termine whether,  and  In  what  form,  legisla- 
tion will  reach  the  floor.  Committee  deci- 
sions are  rarely  overruled  In  the  Senate,  for 
to  protect  their  Individual  authority  chair- 
men tend  to  vote  together. 

Control  of  the  committees,  obviously.  Is 
the  key  to  control  of  the  Senate.  Before 
MiKK  Manstiklo'b  reign,  assignments  were 
made  by  a  coterie  of  elders  In  the  Democratic 
Steering  Committee  over  which  the  floor 
leader  presides.  Mr.  MANsriKU),  deciding 
that  this  manner  of  selection  was  Inequi- 
table, substituted  secret  balloting  for  It. 

The  secret  ballot  almost  guaranteed  that 
the  leader's  wishes  would  be  Ignored.  At  the 
opening  of  the  current  Congrem  Mr.  Mans- 
riKLD  believed  Wisconsin's  Senator  PROxuntK, 
though  he  opposed  the  administration's  tax 
cut  plan,  deserved  a  place  on  the  powerful 
Finance  Committee.  In  the  secret  ballot  Mr. 
Pboxmibx  got  no  votes  except  Senator 
Mamsfielo's. 

MiKX  Mansthxo  hardly  thotight  twice 
alxniit  disclosing  the  results  of  the  balloting. 
for  this  son  of  an  Immigrant  from  Ireland 
ie  an  utterly  candid  man.  Probably  the  only 
flb  to  which  he  was  ever  a  party  involved  a 
Navy  recnilter's  belief  that  he  was  17.  rather 
than  14.  when  he  enlisted  for  World  War  I. 
After  the  war.  he  served  In  the  Army  and 
With  the  Marines  In  the  Orient,  a  tour  which 
excited  a  lifetime  interest  in  Psu  Eastern 
affairs. 

Back  In  Butte,  he  sweated  in  the  copper 
mines  as  a  pick-and-shovel  "•mucker"  pre- 
paring for  a  delayed  academic  career.  He 
crowded  high  school  and  college  Into  4  years 
before  blossoming  Into  a  professor  of  Latin 
Anierlcan  and  Par  Eastern  hiatory  at  Mon- 
tana State  University.  Prom  there  he  went 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and.  in  1952, 
to  the  Senate. 


roUeall  was  to  procress.  Mr.  Moaa  ambled 
to  too  lata. 

Btlll,  Ui»  la-veek-long  civil  rights  man>- 
thon  is  gnawtac  staadUy  at  Mr.  MAimnxLO's 
latent  Irish  temper.  No  doubt  the  frustra- 
tion of  getting  nowhere  fast  helped  proroks 
his  unusually  angry  public  shouting  match 
over  the  Bobby  Baker  affair  with  New  Jersey's 
Senator  Clotobs  Cask. 

But  as  Senator  Cask  said  afterward  his 
bright  antagonist  U  the  gentlest  and  moat 
magnanimous  of  men.  And  as  the  dreary 
Senate  sessions  drag  on.  Its  backlog  of  work 
growing  thicker  every  day.  Mncx  Mansfixld 
win  prove  whether  in  politics,  as  has  been 
said  of  baseball,  nice  guys  are  bound  to 
finish  last. 


June 


A  Worthy  PUgnm^t 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 


TAPPiaj    FOR    NO.     2    POST 

It  was  Mr.  Mansfixld's  pipe-pufflng.  con- 
templative imobstrustveness  that  recom- 
mended him  to  Senator  Johnson  when  the 
Job  of  whip,  or  deputy  leader,  became  vacant 
in  1957.  Mr.  Mansfiixd  was  tapped  for  the 
No.  2  position,  and  he  demonstrated  no  urge 
to  share  the  limelight.  When  LB  J.  moved 
to  the  Vice  Presidency  in  1961,  Mike  Mans- 
TTTLD  moved  up  to  the  leader's  poet. 

As  Mr.  Johnson  saw  !t.  Mike  Mansfield 
was.  like  the  leader  himself,  another  bridge 
between  the  party's  northern  liberals  and  Its 
southern  conservatives.  The  South  likes 
him  because  he  Is  not  passionately  involved 
In  the  agitation  for  civil  rights;  the  South- 
west likes  him  because  he  supports  ti»x  deple- 
tion for  oil  (Montana,  too.  Is  an  oil-producing 
State);  and  the  liberals  like  him  because  he 
Is  with  them  on  most  other  controversies. 

For  weeks  now.  Senator  MANsriELD  has 
fretted  about  the  length  of  the  South's  fill- 
buster  against  the  civil  rights  bill,  but  he 
won't  try  to  blackjack  Members  into  line, 
even  if  he  could.  On  the  only  substantive 
vote  so  far  (the  45-to-45  tie  that  defeated 
a  Southern-supported  amendment  to  assure 
Jury  trials  for  all  persons  accused  of  crim- 
inal contempt)  he  risked  victory  by  caring 
more  about  honoring  a  cpmmltment  than 
about  winning. 

He  had  promised  to  protect  the  southern- 
ers by  arranging  an  offsetting  "pair"  for  the 
absent  Senator  Pulbright.  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas.  After  the  dramatic  rollcall.  but 
before  the  vote  was  announced,  he  scurried 
about  to  fulfill  the  commitment,  forgetting 
In  the  bustle  to  send  an  aid  after  Utah's 
Senator  Moss,  who,  though  prepared  to  vote 
against   the   amendment,    dldnt    know    the 


or    WEST    VIROtlsrlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9,  1964 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Taylor  County,  W.  Va..  veterans  or- 
ganizations sponsor  an  essay  contest  in 
the  three  high  schools  in  the  area,  and 
awards  for  the  first,  second,  and  third 
place  are  made  at  the  schools  on  Awards 
Day.  The  subject  matter  is  the  Grafton, 
W.  Va.,  National  Cemetery. 

This  year.  Miss  Christine  Shaw,  a  jun- 
ior at  Grafton  High  School  wrote  the 
winning  essay  and  delivered  it  from 
memory  at  the  ceremony  held  on  May 
20.  I  found  her  words  extremely  mov- 
ing, and  I  commend  her  paper  to  my  col- 
leagues for  attention.  It  is  with  pleas- 
ure that,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
have  it  in.serted  In  the  Record  today: 

A  Worthy  Pn  gri.vage 
(By  Christine  Shaw,   Grafton   High  School) 

Between  the  neat  rows  of  gleaming  white 
grave  markers,  I  walked  and  devoutly  placed 
my  bouquet  of  flowers  on  an  undecorated 
grave.  I  then  rejoined  my  first-grade  class- 
mates. This  was  the  first  of  the  annual  pil- 
grimages that  I  was  to  m.nke  as  a  Taylor 
County  student  to  the  Grafton  National 
Cemetery.  Indeed,  it  w.is.  and  still  is,  a 
worthy  pilgrimage. 

Eleven  years  ago  I  did  not  catch  the  finer 
essence  of  what  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
national  cemetery  stand  for,  Just  as  I  did 
not  comprehend  in  its  fullness  the  outward 
and  material  beauty  of  this  silent  city. 

Each  year  brings  a  deepe'  understanding 
of  the  noble  and  majastlc  beauty  of  this 
bivouac  of  the  dead.  It  Is  a.s  If  through  long 
centuries  Nature  herself  had  lovingly  mold- 
ed the  spot,  making  It  ready  for  its  final 
great  purpose,  the  resting  place  of  the  Na- 
tion '8  heroic  dead . 

Lining  Grafton's  streets  and  Jamming  West 
Virginia's  only  national  cemetery  are  people 
from  near  and  afar,  who  com?  to  pay  tribute 
to  those  "who  gave  their  lives  that  the  coun- 
try might  Uve."  Amid  this  excitement  I  can 
Tlvldly  visualize  that  Sunday  afternoon, 
June  14,  1868.  when  the  memorial  site  was 
dedicated.  At  Comptons  Corner.  Capt. 
Daniel  Wilson  alined  the  veterans  of  Com- 
pany B,  2d  17th  West  Virginians  in  military 
formation.  The  procession,  which  was  head- 
ed by  a  small  martial  band,  moved  down 
St,  John  Street,  across  the  "Broadwalk" 
to  the  Grafton  House,  and  then  proceeded 
across  the  raUroad  bridge  to  West  Qrafton. 
With  much  solemnity,  the  citizenry  erf  West 
Orafton    joined    the    parade    to    march    out 


Peart  Street  to  the  cemetery.  Lylna  n.  -. 
ground  were  the  bodies  of  ths  dead  wS^ 
•erved  their  nation  to  ita  greatest  ^If? 
keep  it  "one  undivided."  There  W-?  * 
many  unburled  that  the  prooeaeiMTL!* 
O?^     P*»'    "^«     cemetery     to    HamnJ; 

In  the  quiet  ceremony  that  followed  ifcu 
impressive  march,  a  beautiful  tribute  •» 
paid  to  the  living  and  the  dead  who  nar^ 
pated  In  the  fight  to  preserve  the  demoaSSl 
Ideals  on  which  our  Nation  waTfounSf 
PVom  this  humble  beginning  grew  t^^!r 
celebration  of  like  nature  to  the  UmSJ 
Statee,  which  has  mertted  Oraftoo  nattonT 
acclaim.  "«wwi»i 

At  Orafton  National  Cemetery  sieen  m» 
2,000  silent  hosts  who  served  L  v^  ^ 
for  theh-  beloved  country.  More  than  aS 
of  these  graves  are  unknown  dead  zxumtZ 
whom  were  dvU  War  veteran*.  The  inim2 
less  sDldleni  are  gathered  here,  deprivedT 
the  Individual  measure  of  fame  whlctoULA 

h"*.^''.!?"  '**^"«  '^'^  <*yl°«  merited.  iS 
denied  the  poor  desert  of  recognition,  m^ 
of  identlflcatioti.  These  unknown  grave-^ 
niarked  only  by  number,  and  the  records  to 
the  cemetery  office  show  merely  from  wtii^ 
State  the  bodies  came.  Their  names  t^ 
homes,  thedr  friends,  all  are  unknown  '  "Bhrt 
their  names  and  deaths  are  recorded  in  th. 
archives  of  theU-  oountrv,  and  its  grateful 
citizens  honor  them  as  erf  their  noble  anar 
of  martyrs."  ' 

By  oiu-  pilgrimage  each  Memorial  Dav  wa 
may  pay  homage  to  the  heroic  dead  nittn* 
in  this  hollowed  ground.  We  stand  a  nao- 
ment  in  alienee  to  honor  them.    Now  let  as 

w  ^f  w°  ""*  "^""^  "'^y  couldn't  compleu 
Would  it  not  be  more  fitting  that  the  Ideals 
for  which  these  sainted  died  provide  for  us 
'A  Psalm  of  Ufe"? 

'Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  u* 

We  can  make  oiu-  live*  sublime 
And.  departing,  leave  behind  us 

FootprtntB  on  the  sands  of  Ume; 
I^et  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 
Still  achieving,  sUn  ptuauing. 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 


William   V.  McKennej   Medal   Giren  to 
Congressman  Thomas  P.  O'Neill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   ICASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  9,  1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Boston  College  conferred  its  William  V 
McKenney  Medal  to  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  alumni.  Confrressman 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  of  Cambridge.  Mass., 
a  Member  of  this  body  since  1952  and  a 
respected  member  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, was  honored  'for  exemplary  and  out- 
standing work  in  behalf  of  Boston  Col- 
lege and  for  laudatory  service  In  the  in- 
terests of  mankind  which  reflect  on  the 
honor  of  Boston  College." 

That  citation  says  In  a  few  words  a 
great  deal  about  "Tip"  O'Nkll's  service 
to  his  college,  his  constituents,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  and  the 
United  States. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
Congressman  OTSTkll  upon  the  receipt 
of  this  award.    It  Is  richly  deserved. 
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liatfks  of  Senator  Syninfton  at  Dtdi- 
calion  of  Utkeraa  Good  Skepherd 
goMC  m  CoKordia,  Mo. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

or  iciaeo'cnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EtKPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8,  1964 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
^jrllllant  sunshine  of  a  beautiful  Sunday 
afternoon  near  the  end  of  May.  our 
senior  Senator.  Missouri's  Stuart  Sy- 
jnKGTOH.  stood  on  an  outdoor  platform 
before  250  townspeople  to  dedicate  the 
new  Lutheran  Good  Shepherd  Home  In 
Ooncordla,  Mo. 

This  beautiful  new  home  for  senior 
citizens  Is  situated  near  the  western  edge 
of  the  city  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  which 
will  provide  those  who  live  there  with  a 
beautiful  view  of  Concordia  Including  St. 
Paul's  College  as  well  as  the  new  Inter- 
state Highway  No.  70  to  the  north  which 
Is  now  nearlng  completion. 

The  home  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
not-for-profit  corporation  organized  by 
a  group  of  clvlc-minded  people  of  this 
area.  A  portion  of  the  financing  was  un- 
der the  new  Housing  for  the  Elderly  Act 
which  provided  assistance  through  a 
loan  from  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
agency  and  further  assistance  came 
through  a  grant  from  KQll-Burton  Act 

funds. 

All  of  Concordia  Is  to  be  congratulated 
for  this  valuable  addition  to  the  com- 
munity. We  particularly  applaud  those 
unselfish  individuals  whom  I  am  sure 
wotQd  prefer  to  remain  anonymous  yet 
who  worked  so  long  and  diligently  to  gen- 
erate interest  in  an  enterprise  of  this 
kind.  They  know  best  the  amount  of 
work  it  takes  for  planning  and  construc- 
tion. They  well  know  it  Is  a  long  and 
tedious  road  to  a  happy  ending.  Their 
efforts  were  rewarded  on  this  beautiful 
day  of  dedication  with  the  realization 
they  have  completed  a  home  where  many 
of  the  community's  senior  citizens  may 
spend  their  time  amid  pleasant  sur- 
roundings. 

It  was  my  high  privilege  and  great 
honor  to  be  asked  to  introduce  Senator 
Symington  on  this  occasion.  Because 
of  the  thoughts  he  expressed  to  his  audi- 
ence including  the  interesting  statistics 
concerning  the  aging  and  their  income 
In  rural  areas.  I  am  convinced  these  re- 
marks will  be  of  Interest  to  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  should  be  preserved 
in  the  Congressional  Record  as  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  community  of  Concordia, 
Mo. 

Senator  Symington's  remarks  follow: 
Symington   Spkak*   at   Dedication   of   New 
HoM«  roB  Sentob  CmziNs 

CoNCoaniA,  Mo  ,  May  24.— Today  we  pre- 
sent a  fine  example  of  our  President's  and 
our  NaUon'8  Intereat  In  the  security  and 
happiness  of  al}  our  citizens,  particularly 
our  senior  citizens  whose  labors  and  en- 
deavors have  preserved  this  country  as  a 
haven  of  the  free  and  a  land  of  opjxjrtunlty. 
That  U  done  through  this  beautiful  home  we 
rededlcate  here  this  afternoon. 

In  a  vibrant  and  growing  economy  we 
nevertheleaa  should  be  proud  of  our  interest 
not  only  In  aamirlng  that  our  young  peopla 


have  expanded  opportunltlea  and  prosperity, 
but  also  tliat  tltoM  in  the  late  aftamooa  ct 
tbe\x  Uvea  may  enjoy  the  pecaoaal  dignity 
wblch  befits  tbelr  place  In  life. 

Of  nil  the  people  In  wocld  history  wlio  hATB 
reached  the  age  at  06.  nearly  half  are  aUve 
today:  600,000  Mleaourlana — 11.8  percent  of 
our  total  population — are  in  ttila  age  group. 
Mlnourl  haa  the  second  highest  per  capita 
prc^xjTtion  of  any  State  of  people  65  and 
over. 

Over  37  percent  of  our  elderly  live  in  the 
rural  areas  of  this  Stote.  Including  towns 
such  as  Ckjncordla  with  populatlcmfl  between 
1.000  to  2,600. 

In  this  very  county — ^Lafayette — 15.2  per- 
cent of  the  reeldents — nearly  4,000  Indivld- 
\ials — are  In  this  age  bracket. 

The  incomes  of  those  over  66  are  especially 
low  In  rural  areas,  their  median  money  In- 
come in  1960  In  rural  farm  areas  being  $740, 
some  $200  below  that  for  all  persons  66  and 
over. 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  in  theee  rural 
areas  the  elderly  are  generally  the  ones  left 
behind.  The  young  leave  to  enter  the  labor 
forces  of  industry  In  the  cities. 

It  is  shocking  to  note  that,  whereas  the 
farm  population  of  all  ages  is  rapidly  declin- 
ing, there  actually  has  been  an  Increase  In 
the  number  of  aged  living  on  fsuTns. 

Estimates  for  April  of  1960  and  1961  show 
a  decline  of  nearly  1  million  In  the  farm 
population — from  15.7  to  14.8  million.  Over 
the  same  year,  however,  the  farm  population 
of  the  aged  rose  by  more  than  40,000 — from 
1,326.000  to  1.369.000;  in  fact,  in  a  single  year, 
the  aged  as  a  percent  of  the  total  farm  popu- 
lation increased  from  8.5  to  9.2  percent. 

Because  of  their  increasing  aged  popula- 
tion, these  rural  areas  greatly  need  accom- 
modating facilities.  As  a  general  rule  these 
areas  have  fewer  facilities  for  health  care  for 
the  elderly,  but  farm  families  often  suffer 
more  disabling  Illnesses  than  do  urban  resi- 
dents. 

Thanics  to  the  marvels  of  modern  medicine, 
our  expected  lifespan  has  been  extended  to 
the  age  of  70.  At  the  same  time,  our  pro- 
ductive capacity  makes  possible  earlier  re- 
tirement and  increased  leLsure  time.  To 
some  this  can  be  a  blessing;  but  to  many.  If 
not  most,  families,  this  trend  toward  longer 
life  and  a  large  proportion  of  our  population 
In  retirement  presents  additional  problems 
which  must  be  faced  up  to  by  all  communi- 
ties as  you  are  doing  in  Concordia. 

These  people  have  a  definite  place  in  any 
oomumnlty.  They  have  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence to  offer.  They  ask  only  independence 
and  self-respect.  They  are  a  proud  and  God- 
fearing people  who  have  already  made  their 
contributions  to  society. 

Today  we  dedicate  more  than  a  building, 
rather  a  pleasant  home  of  companionship 
and  personal  productivity,  a  place  where  each 
senior  citizen  can  develop  his  or  her  creative 
talents,  and  explore  as  yet  undiscovered  in- 
terests. 

Let  us  pledge  this  day — with  this  home — 
and  with  others  to  follow — that  we  will  meet 
and  conquer  the  problems  of  those  who  In 
some  cases  may  not  be  desired. 

©ur  country  has  depended  on  them  in  the 
past.  Surely  we  should  be  of  comparable 
service  to  them  in  the  future. 


Tarning  Point  in  Alliance  for  Progress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OF    CAUTORinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13, 1964 

Mr.  CAMERON.    Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  increasing  indication  that  the  Alliance 


for  Proerress  Is  gaining  jn<Mn«itum. 
Principal  reason  is  that,  slowly  but 
surely,  our  partners  in  the  Alliance  are 
realizing  that  we  can  only  help  thoee 
who  help  themselves— that  the  United 
States  can  only  provide  the  necessary, 
but  minimal,  effort  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  themselves. 

As  evidence  of  the  concrete  response 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  to  the-* 
principles  of.  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  statement  made  by  the 
Ambassador  of  Chile,  Sergio  Outterrez- 
Ollvos.  at  a  recent  White  House  meeting 
between  President  Johnson  and  the  Latin 
American  Ambassadors. 

The  result  In  Colombia  of  mutual  ef- 
forts under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  la 
assessed  in  an  article  entitled  "Colombia 
Is  Making  Progress  a  Habit."  by  Oew^e 
Natanson,  which  appeared  May  10  in  the 
Washington  Post. 

Certainly.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the 
Alliance  in  its  formative  stages  can  claim 
total  success.  As  President  Johnson 
stated  to  the  Latin  American  Ambas- 
sadors : 

The  path  ahead  la  long  and  the  way  1* 
hard. 

He  further  stated,  however,  that: 
We   have   reached  a   turning   point.     The 
foundations  have  been  laid  •  •  •  and  I  can 
now  say  with  confidence  that  our  Alliance 
for  Progress  will  succeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  Insert  the  state- 
ment by  Ambassador  Sergio  Gutlerrez- 
OUvos     and     the     newspaper     article 
"Colombia  Is  Making  Progress  a  Habit": 
Statement    bt    thk    Akbassaook    or   Chils, 
Seeoio    Gtttihikez-Oijvos,    on    ths    Ocx:^- 
siON    or    THi    Ceeemont    at    th«    Whttb 
House  on  Mondat,  Mat   11,   1964 
I  know  that  I  speak  for  my  Governnaent 
and   all   my   countrymen   when   I  say   that 
we  are  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  the  warm 
support    you    have    given    the    Alliance    for 
Progress   since    taking   otfice. 

We  all  remember  the  tragic  clnrumstances 
under  which  you  were  called  upon  to  assume 
the  honor  and  burden  of  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States.  You  considered  It  a  duty 
at  that  time  to  call  us  together  and  tell 
us  that  the  ideals  and  dedication  of  John  P. 
Kennedy  toward  Latin  America  were  your 
own.  That  meeting  perhaps  marked  your 
first  public  statement  of  your  foreign  poUcy, 
and  In  It  we  saw  that  the  terrible  void  left 
by  the  passing  of  one  great  leader  had  been 
filled  by  the  emergence  of  another  great 
leader  in  the  sphere  of  Inter -American  af- 
fairs. 

Chile  has  made  very  considerable  strides 
In  recent  years  in  ccanplylng  with  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  my 
country  new  roads,  houses,  schools,  hospi- 
tals, and  a  host  of  specific  development  proj- 
ects attest  to  the  magnitude  of  our  achieve- 
ments. Let  me  express,  in  this  connection, 
our  recognltlcm  of  your  recent  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  those  achievements  of  my 
country. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  It  Is  not  fre- 
quently understood  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  Is  not  merely  another  Instrument 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  but  that  It  ImpUes  a 
mutual  commitment  to  Implement  a  global 
program  which  had  its  Inception  In  the 
thinking  of  many  Latin  Am«-lcan  leaders 
over  several  decades. 

This  program  calls  for  an  unparalleled 
effort  on  the  part  of  Latin  Americans  te 
speed  their  economic  growth  and  dramat- 
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Ically  modify  and  Improve  their  social  struc- 
tures. 

We  were  the  ones  who  sought  to  bring 
that  program  Into  effect,  and  we  were  fully 
aware  that  Its  trnplementatlon  would  sub- 
ject our  peoples  to  considerable  sacrifice,  and 
our  patterns  of  social  life  to  considerable 
stress  and  change. 

Nevertheless,  we  asked  the  United  States 
and  other  friendly  nations  to  Join  with  us 
and  commit  themselves  to  the  8ucc««8  of  this 
great  venture,  by  providing  the  margin  of 
foreign  resources  essential  to  Its  fulfilment. 
Because  this  Is  primarily  a  Latin  American 
effort,  we  tuiew  that  that  margin  of  foreign 
resources  would  necessarily  be  a  subordi- 
nate, but  nevertheless  essential,  part  of  our 
o'w^  effort. 

Complying  with  the  philosophy  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  goals  of  the  Alliance,  we 
have  achieved  many  significant  changes  in 
Latin  America  during  the  past  3  years.  Let 
me  say  that  these  changes  are  Irreversible 
and  irrevocable.  Our  leaders  and  p»eople8 
are  deeply  committed  to  the  Alliance.  Both 
the  changes  we  have  worked  and  our  firm 
determination  to  go  on  make  any  turning 
back  unthinkable  and  Impossible. 

We  know.  Mr.  President,  that  you  are  as 
de^ly  and  definitely  committed  to  our  own 
fight  against  what  you  have  called  human- 
ity's oldest  and  worst  enemies,  as  you  are 
to   fighting  them  In   your  own  milieu. 

We  all  know  that  our  success  will  not  only 
make  for  greater  happiness  in  our  lives,  but 
preserve  America  as  the  stronghold  of  human 
dignity  and  freedom  for  all  the  world. 


fProm  the  Washington  Post.  May  10,   1964] 

Colombia  Is  Making  Progress  a  Habit 

(By  George   Natanson ) 

Bogota,  Colombia. — Herman  Sanchez 
moved  his  wife  and  six  children  into  their 
new  home  In  Kennedy  City  here  last  week, 
together  with  a  few  pieces  of  worn  furniture 
and  new  outlook  on  life. 

"This  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life," 
Banchez  said.  "We  have  waited  a  long  time 
for  this  moment.  Now  we  have  a  decent 
home  to  raise  our  family." 

Until  last  week  Sanchez,  a  37-year-old  taxi 
driver  In  BogotA,  and  his  family  lived  In 
what  was  little  more  than  a  hovel. 

Interviewed  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion 
of  moving,  Sanchez  talked  about  his  former 
life: 

"My  wife  had  to  walk  almost  three  blocks 
for  water.  My  children  knew  only  slums 
and  filth.  They  had  no  real  place  to  play 
and  school  was  a  long  way  off.  I  was  worried 
about  their  health  and  the  bad  influence  our 
old  neighborhood  might  have  on  their  fu- 
ture. 

"Two  years  ago  I  applied  to  buy  a  house 
here  In  Kennedy  City  and  we  began  .saving 
our  money.  A  month  ago  we  p>ald  4.500  pesos 
(*450)  for  the  down  pa>Tnent  and  now  we 
are  moving  in." 

Sanchez  Is  one  of  more  than  90.000  persoxis 
living  In  12,000  family  units  constructed  or 
under  construction  in  Kennedy  City,  the 
largest  single  housing  project  In  Latin 
America. 

Until  November  22.  1963.  the  project  was 
known  as  Cludad  Techo.  But  on  the  night 
President  Kennedy  was  assassinated  the  de- 
velopment's residents  held  a  solemn  meeting. 
The  next  night,  following  a  candlelight  pa- 
rade through  the  streets  of  Techo.  the  peo- 
ple petitioned  the  Colombian  Government 
to  change  the  name  to  Cludad  (city)  Ken- 
nedy. 

Whie  the  renaming  is  a  direct  tribute  to 
the  late  President,  it  also  reflects  the  feeling 
of  most  Colombians  for  the  vast  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  In  Colombia.  The  Alliance 
has  met  with  such  success  In  this  country 
that  it  Is  now  looked  upon  as  a  model  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  with  the  program 
in  Latin  America. 


BCore  than  $100  million  a  year  for  3  years 
has  be«n  Invested  In  Colombia.  But  Al- 
liance achievements  here  are  not  Judged  sole- 
ly on  U.8.  financial  Backing. 

The  Colombian  Oovemment  has  met  Al- 
liance requirements  of  self-help  and  social 
and  economic  refomu  In  a  manner  hailed  as 
"without  precedent"  by  U.S.  officials  here. 

Many  of  the  social  and  economic  reforms 
Instituted  by  Colombia  were  begun  long  be- 
fore the  Alliance  actually  pot  underway  in 
August  1961. 

Among  other  progressive  steps.  Colombia 
has  embarked  upon  a  modern  land  reform 
program  which  includes  not  only  land  distri- 
bution and  coloniallzatlon  but  agrlctiltural 
credits  and  technical  assistance  Over  the 
past  year  the  program  has  bogged  down  some- 
what, due  largely  to  local  pt)liUcal  problems, 
but  land  reform  benefits  in  one  form  or  an- 
other are  aiding  most  of  the  50  percent  of 
Colombia's  population  in  the  rural   areas 

At  the  same  time,  a  U\\  reform  law  has 
been  enacted  under  which  40  r>orceiit  of  the 
national  Income  will  shortly  be  dcnve<l  from 
personal  and  corporate  Incomes 

Other  measures  include  establishment  of 
a  Natlon.Tj  Planning  Commls.sU)n.  which  drew 
up  and  submitted  a  lO-yenr  development 
program,  a  basic  Alliance  requirement.  The 
plan  has  already  received  the  approval  of 
the  Committee  of  Nine,  nsi  Orpanl^Atlon  of 
American  States  agency  set  up  specifically 
to  pass  on  development  programs 

As  another  important  step,  Colombia  has 
adopted  administrative  reforms  leading  to  a 
firm  program  of  civil  service  and  public  ad- 
ministration. 

Of  deeper  stgnlflcance.  Colombia  now 
boasts  one  of  the  most  suible  governments 
in  Latin  America.  E>esplte  difficult  eoonomlc 
obstacles  yet  to  he  overcome.  Colombia  has 
managed  to  achieve  an  encouraging  measure 
of  monetary  and  economic  stability 

The  successful  efforts  by  Colombia  to  com- 
ply with  basic  Alliance  requirements  has 
succeeded  in  creating  a  favorable  climate 
for  national  and  foreign  Investment  that  to- 
day Is  bearing  fruit  In  the  form  of  increased 
flow  of  capital  Into  the  country 

In  turn,  the  Alliance  is  investing  funds  in 
an  ambitious  program  consisting  of  five 
major  goals,  the  first  of  which  Is  to  help  the 
country  obtain  a  favornble  balance  of  pay- 
ments. According  to  AlUnnce  officials  here. 
If  Colombia  levels  off  Its  International  pay- 
ments— that  is.  either  Increases  its  exports 
or  lowers  its  Imports — this  covuitry's  eco- 
nomic growth  rate  will  Jump  to  more  than 
7  or  even  8  percent.  Already  It  stands  at  a 
healthy  5  percent 

To  help  achieve  this  Rr.al.  Colombia  has 
received  three  US  loan.s  totaling  $105  mil- 
lion over  the  past  2  years 

Colombia  faces  adverse  at,'rlcultural  con- 
ditions, caused  mainly  Vj  a  severe  2-year 
drought  which  Is  threatening  this  year's  crop. 

Through  Its  second  poal  the  Alliance  is 
helping  Colombia  diversify  Its  agrarian  pro- 
gram and  Increase  production  i 

Colombia  is  dependent  on  coffee  for  75 
percent  of  Its  exports.  The  slightest  drop 
In  world  coffee  prices  upsets  the  balance  of 
pajmients  and  creates  havoc  with  the  econ- 
omy. 

A  more  effective  and  open  educational 
system  is  the  Alliance's  third  coal,  the  major 
aim  of  which  Is  to  provide  trained  manjxJwer 
for  expanded  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  aim  of  the  fourth  coal  is  to  provide 
a  favorable  social  framework  for  develop- 
ment. With  a  grant  program  of  almost  $5 
million  and  loans  amounting  to  $38  mil- 
lion, housing  and  land  reform  take  high 
priority.  At  the  present  rate  of  home  con- 
struction, it  Is  estimated  that  Colombia's 
hovtslng  deficit  will  be  eliminated  within  10 
years.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  increase 
low-cost  housing  construction  from  22,000  to 
30,000  units  annually. 


The  Alilance-B  fifth  goal  has  earmarki-i 
•36  million  In  loans  and  a  $700,000  Brat 
to  help  stimulate  private  Investment 

Other  Alliance  programs  here  include  loan, 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank,  a  large  btou 
of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  other  social 
projects  financed  by  the  Inter-American  De 
velopment  Bank.  More  than  360  Colombian 
towns  have  already  benefited  by  water  sur>. 
ply  and  sewage  system  projects 


The  Role  of  Private  Employment 
AfCDcies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MiasoDBi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
efforts  to  downgrade  the  important  labor 
market  role  played  by  private  employ- 
ment agencies  is  another  manifestation 
of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  some  to  ex- 
pand the  public  sector  of  the  economy  at 
the  expense  of  the  private  sector.  D. 
Dale  Hughes,  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Employment  Association, 
recognizes  there  are  those  who  need  Gov- 
ernment assistance  in  their  job  seek- 
ing. In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  however,  he  says  that  too  much 
of  the  American  employer's  unemploy- 
ment tax  money  Is  being  used  by  the  pub- 
lic employment  service  for  people  who 
do  not  need  help.  Since  1961.  $150  mil- 
lion has  beexi  spent  to  reorganize  the 
public  employment  service,  mostly  to 
carry  on  activities  such  as  advertising 
for  people  whose  skills  are  already  in 
high  demand. 

Understanding  the  proper  relationship 
of  private  to  public  employment  agencies 
is  important  to  improving  the  function- 
ing of  the  lalwr  market  and  finding  the 
solution  to  the  unemployment  problem 
Mr.  Hughes'  letter  In  the  May  22  Wall 
Street  Journal  is  both  noteworthy  and 
pertinent  in  this  regard  and,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  Include  It  in  the 
Record: 

Privatb  Employment  Plea 
Editor,  the  Wall  Streit  Jottrwal: 

It  should  be  noted  that  private  employment 
services  do  not  oppose  the  existence  of  the 
public  service.  There  are  those  who  do  need 
Government  assistance  in  their  Job-seeking 
chores  and  we  would  certainly  not  deprive 
them  of  It.  We  pointed  out  to  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  hearings  ( re- 
ported In  your  April  13  Lssue)  the  activities 
of  the  public  service  to  which  we  object,  and 
to  which  most  businessmen  would  object  If 
they  knew  the  facts 

The  facts  are  that  far  too  m\ich  of  the 
American  employer's  unemployment  com- 
pensation tax  money  Is  used  by  the  public 
service  to  help  people  who  do  not  need  help. 
The  public  service  was  established  In  the 
depths  of  the  depression  to  assist  the  un- 
employed. Now,  spokesmen  for  the  public 
service  will  argue,  and  produce  statistics  to 
prove,  that  this  is  exactly  what  they  are 
doing  and  that  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  public  service's  placements  are  people 
already  employed. 

If  we  accept  the  word  of  these  spokes- 
men we  are  hard  put  to  explain  why  the 
public  employment  service  spends  so  much 


f. 
1 


««-ieT  m  actlvlUes  designed  to  a.ttract  tha» 
5!^  L,  »ln»dy  employ«L    Why  »U  o«  tn. 

!-mand  today?  Why  the  bamtge  of  direct 
^  almS^at  employers,  offering  appU- 
S^  with  skUls  Ui  high  demand— when 
7^  people  obviously  do  not  need  Govem- 

SS  ^iP  ^  K*  ^'"^'^-    ^y  "^  ^\ 
SLtlon    service    where    public    employment 
ISSce  people  «.t  up  «  boo*h  and  offer  Job 
!^  ce  to  those  In  attendance-*uch  as  at 
tt7conventlon  of  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
ui    Association     and     otht^  professional 
!t«uds?     Why   the   tremendously   expensive 
S^tlon    of    the    employment    office    from 
^e  unemployment   compensation   offlc^to 
taiDrove  the  Image  of  the  employment  serv- 
S^  Lparatio^  IncldenUUy.  tiiat  hai.  set 
uTsepara^  administrative  divisions  all  the 
JLv  back  to  the  statehouse? 
'^e  record  would  reveal  that  In  exc««i  of 
$150  mUllon  hM  been  spent  since  1961   i^ 
fie  r^rganlzatlon  and  revltallzatlon  of  the 
Sbliremploynient  service.     Most  of  this  hw 
Cn  spent  In   the  activities  Just  described. 
iTls  all  financed  out  of  employers'  unemploy- 
ment compensation  tax  dollars. 

Private  employment  agencies  ««  many 
things  wrong  In  what  la  happening.  First, 
we^  a  dUgraceful  waste  of  tax  dollars, 
^o^  we  lie  a  burgeoning  Federal  bu- 
^uSacy  with  all  of  It.  danger,  deluding 
^e  possible  gaining  of  a  manpower  mo- 
noDolV  Third,  although  we  know  we  offer 
a  f^  superior  wrvlce  In  our  dally  «>aTche. 
of  the  lobmarket  for  tbome  Job««kers  who  do 
Sme  to  our  door.,  we  wond«rhow  long  our 
Individual  enterprise,  can  stand  the  on 
«?aught  of  our  own  tax  dollar,  being  used 

^^"Si^  public   employment  ^rvlce   prac- 
tices represent  a  -erlou.  threat  to  ^J^'^^' 
can  economy  and  to  American  fre^m. 
^  D.  Dale  Huohm, 

Executive  Srcretary.  National  Employ- 
ment Assodatitm. 
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there  be  provld«l  for  aU.  "equal  opportunity 
ST^mJloyment.  full  participation  In  o^ 
rSTbllc  ai^  prtT»t«  edu«»ttoi»l  faculties. 
^ov^  houioni:  and  adequate  weU^e  wa^t. 
^%rh«tt  ae«l«d.-  It  ai«>  ati-eased  the 
riffht  at  aU  cltlBBu.  to  vote. 

While  principle,  were  thus  rtated  upon 
which  action  for  civil  right,  rtiould  *»  ^«ed^ 
Ld  while  spwdflc  areas  for  the  appllcatl^ 
^t^e  p^ple.  were  pointed  out.  «uria 
application  continue,  in  many  way.  to  be 
liking  as  we  approach  the  «^^«^.  °'  ^^J^i 
Pprhane  the  mort  oonsplcuou.  lack  la  the 
S^nc^  of  an  effective  Federal  civil  right. 

^The  hatred  of  his  enemies  and  the  .loth  of 
his  friends  must  no  longer  bar  t^*  ^oor  ^ 
the  fuU  reallzaUon  of  hi.  citizenship  by  our 
Ni«  brotixer  In  Christ.  While  love,  rather 
thS^law  wUl  prove  ^In  ultimate  means  to 
on^eM  in  our  American  family,  law  must 
?SryTaylhe7oundatlon  of  Justice  on  which 

''Te  '^elSo^  ^thrcathollc  bishop,  of 
Pennsylvania,  urge  tiie  prompt  enactment  of 
Effective  legislation  for  the  ^^^^^'^^.'^l 
the  civil  right*  of  all  of  the  citizen,  of  the 

^^^^Most  Rev.  John  J.  Krol,  DJ5.,  Archbishop 
of  Philadelphia;  Most  Rev.  John  Mark 
Gannon.  DX).,  ArchbUhop-Blshop  of 
Erie-  Most  Rev.  George  L.  Leech,  DX).. 
Bishop  of  Harrisburg:  Most  ««'•  f- 
Carroll  McCormlck,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Al- 
toona-Johnstown;  Most  Rev.  John  J. 
Wright  DJ3.,  Bishop  of  Pltteburgh; 
Most  Rev.  Joseph  McShea,  DX>.,  Bishop 
of  Allentown:  Most  Rev.  Jerome  D. 
Hannan,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Scranton; 
Most  Rev.  WUllam  G.  Connare,  D.D.. 
Bishop  of  Greensburg. 


that  Israel's  problems  with  her  Arab  neigh- 
bors be  peacefuUy  reeolved."  The  Prune  Min- 
ister's visit  has  thus  begun  with  a  clear- 
cut  statement  of  policy  from  the  leader  of 
the  most  powerful  Nation  on  earth. 

L3.J  '.  word,  once  again  remind  u.  that 
It  1.  Israel  which  ha.  repeatedly  asked  her 
neighbor,  to  negotiate  their  difference,  with 
her.  and  that  thoae  neighbor,  have  JurtM 
repeatedly  rejected  her  offers.  The  Presi- 
dent also  said  peace  In  the  Middle  East  can 
and  must  come  with  "Justice  for  all  and  se- 
curity for  all,"  and  these  are  words  that 
should  be  carefully  digested  by  those  eager 
for  bloodshed. 


CathoUc  BUliop*  Point  the  Way 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAm's.  MOORHEAD 

or   PKNNBTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  June  4.  1964 
Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
Catholic  bishope  of  Pennsylvania  have 
dispatched  a  telegram  to  me  expressing 
their  vigort)U8  support  of  clvjl  rights  le«- 
Lslatlon.  I  am  grateful  to  these  distn- 
guished  churchmen  for  the  moral  sup- 
port they  gave  given  this  momentous 
crusade.  I  want  to  place  their  views  be- 
fore all  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Hon.   WILLIAM    S.   MOORHEAD. 

H(ni3e  of  Repreaentattves. 
Wa-thinnton.  DC: 

In  1963  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  United 
States  vigorously  oondemdted  "•^l  f"'™'  °^ 
discrimination  and  segregation  b"«^  "^ 
oreludlce  "  They  spoke  of  the  question  of 
?i:i  ?ll^tlon.  l/ the  united  States  a.  one 
which  "confront,  the  «'?^»f?';*  °'.JT^ 
man."  They  cautioned  the  NaUon  l«t  " 
labor  to  resolve  this  question  wlUiout  the 
help  of  Almighty  God,  and  "J^T  ,"^^^ 
all  cltl«en.  "openly «and  •'Pllf'"^  P^'!^ 
the  rellglou.  bari.  of  «>clal  J^*»<^,*?'^^ 

The  Catholic  blahop.'  •t***"""'',^"^!^: 
strewed  particular  area.  odT  our  ^"««V^ 
in  which  an  «nd  o«  <»l«=^^,^"°^j!r!? 
upon  racial  prejudice  U  '^^""^^^^^^^^ 
The  statement  oomadered  it  mandatory  thM 


Eihkol  Visit   Strengtheni   Tiei   Between 
Israel  and  the  United  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUae  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1964 


Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagu^ 
the  following  editorial  from  the  June  2. 
1964.  edition  of  the  New  Yort  Journal- 
American. 

The  continued  cooperation  between 
Israel  and  the  United  States  will  remain 
the  single  most  important  stabUizing  in- 
fluence for  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
President  Johnson  is  to  be  commended 
by  all  Americans  for  his  insistence  that 
Middle  Eastern  problems  be  solved 
I>cacefully. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Visit  Prom  Israel 
Prime  Minister  Levi  Eshkol  of  Israel  ha. 
arrived   In    the    United   State,   and   bas   re- 
ceived an  appropriately  warm  welcome  from 
President  Johnson. 

A.  an  official  vUltor— the  first  such  of  an 
Israeli  leader— Mr.  Kishkol  wa.  greetwi  by  the 
Preaident  on  the  White  Houm  lawn  and  ai- 
forded  full  mUltary  honor..  The  ceremony 
marked  an  Important  event,  both  for  the  l»- 
year-old  8t*te  of  Ifflael  and  lU  cloije  and 
friendly  relation,  with  the  Unlt«l  Statea. 
Prealdwit  Johnaon  emphaaized  t*^^""^" 
ItT  and  exprwaed  confidence  that  the  vW* 
wUl  atrengthen  tbaam  rela*looa.  •«  w»  are 
equaUy  oonfldeat  U  wlU.  Purthar,  L3J. 
Bald-  "It  IB  not  only  poartble  but  ImperattTa 


Snn$et  High  Seniorf  aoie  Guatemala 
School  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CAlirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVlS 

Monday,  June  8,  1964 
Mr  MILLER  of  Calif  omia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er  no  country  in  the  world  has  done 
as'  much  as  the  United  States  in  pro- 
viding the  best  possible  public  educa- 
tion system  to  provide  the  highest  lit- 
eracy rate  possible  among  the  people  or 
this  country.  4.4*.,^ 

For  this  reason.  I  was  highly  gratified 
to  learn  recently  of  the  actlvlUfis  of  b 
senior  high  school  class  in  my  area  which 
made,  as  ite  special  project,  a  collection 
of  funds  to  supply  desk  and  school  ma- 
terials to  Guatemala.  .  4.^  ,„ 

For  this  reason,  I  am  pleased  to  In- 
sert in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Morning  News  of  San  Leandro.  Calif  ..for 
June  3.  1964.  which  sets  forth  the  story 
of  the  Sunset  High  School  seniors  anxl 
their  project:  ' 

StJNSCT     HIGH     SINIOBS     CHOM     GTJATEMALAK 

School  Pro  jbct 
(By  JoMphlne  Robert.) 
Free  education  for  the  maasee,  for  eyery- 
one  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike  1.  »  baalc 
a  concept  In  thfe  United  State.  t*^t  people 
are  quite  prone  to  treat  this  democratic  Ide^ 
with   indifference,   as   an   accepted   fact  and 

a  Just  due.     ,  ...      , 

The  value   of  free   education,   the   gift   or 

knowledge  to  4U  penwn.  '^°'^'^  J'^'l".^ 
taken  fOT  granted.  There  wa.,  not  w  long 
aeo  a  time  when  the  vast  maroe.  of  the 
coi^on  people  remained  lUlterat*  with  edu- 
cation being  a  preogative  of  the  favored  few, 
the  very  rich,  tho«  fortunate  few  sponsored 
by  the  wealthy  and  the  member,  of  several 
religious  orders.  .^ 

I^wn  at  Sunset  High  School  and  ^^^ 
High  School,  the  seniors  and  in  fact  aU  the 
students  In  attendance  are  keenly  aware  of 
the  value  of  free  education.  They  •«  »J^ 
that  the  boom  of  free  education  ha.  i^o*-  b^n 
given  to  all  people  In  every  nation  of  the 

^°Maklng  a  .Incere  effort  to  thank  the  Amw- 
Ican  public  for  their  educational  oPP«^ 
nltte.  the  Sunwt  wnlor  high  claw  of  19M 
through  it.  CARE  committee  decided  to  mak« 
al^Sted  drive  to  supply  desks  and  «:hool 
materials  to   Guatemala. 

Col  Marco  AureUo.  Consul  Gener^  of 
Guatemala,  received  a  check  from  the  Sun- 
Mt  nenlor.  on  yesterday  for  the  K^hool  desk 
program. 

colonel  Merlda  .poke  to  the  »*"<»«^**  °^ 
the  Guatemalan  progresalve  education  pro- 
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gram.  Representing  CARE  at  the  presenta- 
tion of  tne  check  was  O.  Thomas  Perry,  re- 
gional director. 

A  report  iMued  by  CARE  states  that  Guate- 
mala has  a  staggering  educational  lag.  Of 
all  the  people,  10  years  and  above,  70  percent 
are  lllitentte.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14 
years  of  age  are  unable  to  attend  school. 

In  the  United  States,  elementary  school  Is 
free  and  compulsory.  Quite  unllice  the 
United  States,  the  Ouatemalan  Government 
lacks  the  facilities  to  provide  an  elementary 
education  for  the  country's  youth. 

Nevertheless,  the  Guatemalan  Government 
ia  doing  Its  best  to  fill  the  gap  In  the  last 
S  years,  it  has  built  2.250  school  rooms  in 
425  communities.  Unfortunately,  all  of  this 
effort,  expenditure,  and  promise  might  come 
to  nothing  for  lack  of  school  supplies. 

All  of  the  Government's  funds  are  tied  up 
In  school  construction  and  there  Is  no  money 
left  over  to  buy  blackboards,  notebooks, 
pencils,  and  for  classroonx  fiu-nlture.  The 
problemi  is  especially  critical  In  rural  areas, 
according  to  the  CARE  report.  Schools  are 
often  left  standing  with  little  more  than 
the  bare  walls. 

So  after  reading  the  CARE  report  on 
Guatemala  Sunset  seniors  set  to  work  raising 
money  for  the  Guatemala  school  project. 
They  set  a  goal  of  $1,000. 

Anyone  interested  may  send  checks  to  the 
Sunset  High  Senior  Care  Committee.  Miss 
Elsbeth  Benson  is  counselor  and  she  will  b« 
available  to  answer  questions  about  the 
Ouatemalan  school  program.  The  Sunset 
Senior  Care  Committee  is  licensed  and  their 
number  is  2680. 

Dozma  Prlable,  of  the  Sunset  S«nlor  Care 
Committee  says,  "Our  Care  project  Is  one  way 
that  we  can  bring  the  priceless  gift  of  edu- 
cation to  those  who  might  have  otherwise 
missed  out.  We  can  help  give  others  the 
gift  that  comes  to  us  so  easily  in  the  United 
States. 

"Another  thing,  our  project  could  be  a  be- 
ginning, other  senior  classes  at  Sunset  High 
School  and  in  other  schools  might  follow  the 
tradition  we  are  trying  to  establish.  Each 
and  every  one  of  tis  has  the  opportunity  to 
take  an  Important  step  towards  a  better  and 
more  peaceful  world.  Education  can  lead  to 
better  understanding  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world." 


Induma  Furm  BareaB  Leader  Reports  on 
Tour  of  Common  Market  Coantriei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  rNDiAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27, 1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the  Con- 
OREssioKAL  RECORD  part  of  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived recently  from  Charles  E.  Riddle, 
of  Argofl.  Ind.,  reporting  on  his  recent 
tour  of  the  Common  Market  countries. 

Mr.  Riddle,  who  Is  director  of  the  first 
district  of  the  Indiana  F^rm  Bureau,  has 
written  what  I  think  is  a  most  Interesting 
report  and  I  am  glad  to  call  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  other  Members. 

Excerpts  from  his  letter  follow : 

Dkax  John:  My  agriculture  tour  ot  Com- 
moo  Market  countries  in  Europe  and  Kng- 
land.  was  most  educational  for  me.  We  vis- 
ited our  UJ3.  Embassys  and  had  discussion 
periods  with  the  agriculture  attach^  in  each 
country,  also  visited  special  farms,  farm  orga- 


nlsatlon  leculers,  co-op  plants  and  a  ooopera- 
tlve  bank. 

You  requested  my  impressions  of  the  trip 
and  prospects  of  our  oountry  continuing  to 
have  a  share  of  this  agriculture  market. 

As  I  view  the  situation.  I  think  there  will 
be  a  growing  demand  for  food  In  thoee  coun- 
tries in  ttie  near  future  because  of  popula- 
tion Increase  as  In  our  country.  Also  the 
trend  from  farm  to  city  Jobs  with  all  the 
fringe  benefits  of  labor,  plus  the  increcising 
standard  of  living.  Just  adds  up  to  more  and 
better  food  for  the  dinner  table. 

With  modem  transportation  and  refrigera- 
tion these  countries  can  be  our  markets,  for 
we  here  in  the  Midwest  have  the  land,  ma- 
chinery and  knowbow  to  produce  and  com- 
pete  with  any  farmer  the  world  over. 

As  I  see  It,  It  all  depends  on  our  Govern- 
ment and  how  we  bcu^tin  with  these  coun- 
tries. They  must  trade  their  manufactured 
products  and  we  are  their  No.  l  purchasers. 
This  gives  the  United  States  tremendous 
bargaining  power  to  move  even  more  of  our 
surplus  foods  to  these  countries  than  In  the 
past. 

England  Is  moving  in  the  dlrecUon  of  the 
consumer  ultimately  paying   the  entire  cost 
of  farm  program.     That  Is  as  It  should  be 
especially  regarding  any  price  supports 
Sincerely, 

Chas.  E.  Riddle 


The  A  B  Ct  of  the  Gvil  Rights  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or   CALIrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8,  1964 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
clear  and  concise  explanation  of  the 
civil  rights  bill.  In  one -syllable  words, 
appeared  In  the  Sunday  Washington 
Post.  It  Is  reprinted  below  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  have  missed 
It: 

The  a  B  0"s  or  the  Civn   Rights  Bill 
(By  James  E.  Clayton) 

In  the  past  3  months,  almost  8  million 
words  have  been  spoken  in  the  Senate  on  a 
bill  that  Is  about  15.000  words  long. 

Somewhere  In  all  this  oratory — with  its 
flowery  phrases  like  the  "bllUon-doUar 
blackjack,"  an  "Unprecedented  grab  for 
power."  s  "bill  of  rights  fc«-  all  Americans" 
and  "the  ftilflllment  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation" — the  basic  goals  of  the  civil 
rights  biU  liave  been  almost  lost  from  view. 

The  goals  are  quite  clear  and  rather  sim- 
ple. They  are  to  end  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment, voting,  public  facilities,  public 
schools  and  i^aces  where  people  go  to  eat. 
sleep,  and  be  entertained 

The  goals  were  seriously  discussed  only 
at  the  beginning  of  the  long  debate  and  In 
the  last  week.  EKirlng  the  weeks  In  be- 
tween. Senators  spoke  mostly  about  details — 
Jury  trials,  the  relationship  of  State  to  Fed- 
eral law,  small  boardlnghouses.  threats  of 
bureaucratic  control,  and  so  on. 

It  Is  these  detaUs  on  which  the  decisions 
will  be  made  if  the  Senate  ever  gets  down 
to  voting.  Most  Senators  now  agree  that 
there  ^Is  a  clear  majority  for  the  basic  pro- 
posals In  the  civil  rights  bill.  They  are  not 
sure  that  the  aenne  majority  exists  for  all 
the  details. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  think  about 
both  the  goals  and  the  details  is  In  terms 
of  what  problems  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  designed  to  solve  and  how  it  goes  about 


doing  that.    The  foUowing  analysis  !« 

on  the  modified  bUl  Introduced  in  the  Qn^ 
ate  by  leadecs  of  both  political  pcu^es. 

VOTIMO     DIBCUmNATION 

Problem  No.  1 :  In  some  areas.  Negroes  us 
kept  from  registering  to  vote  by  registnta 
who  discriminate  against  them  or  disquauf* 
them  becauss  of  minor  errors  on  appUo^ 
tlons.  Minor  arrors  are  such  things  u  poU 
ting  down  one's  age  as  28  years,  10  monthi, 
11  days  when  it  is  23  years.  10  months,  13 
days. 

Solution:  The  bill  would  bar  regiatnn 
from  giving  Negroes  seeking  to  vote  In  f^. 
eral  elections  tougher  literacy  tests  th%Ti 
they  give  to  whites.  It  would  bar  rejectlooi 
for  minor.  Irrelevant  errors  on  appllcaUoos. 
It  declares  that  anyone  with  a  sixth -grade 
education  Is  presumed  literate. 

Procedure:  The  new  legislation  provides 
ways  of  speeding  up  the  court's  handling  of 
voting  cases,  which  can  be  brought  to  litiga- 
tion by  an  individual  or  t^  the  Attorney 
General.  Some  cases  have  dragged  out  for 
years  In  the  past. 

PTTBIJC     ACCOMMODATION 

Problem  No.  2:  Because  of  their  race,  Ne- 
groes are  barred  from  eating  in  many  res- 
taurants and  lunch  counters,  sleeping  in 
some  hotels  and  motels,  attending  perform- 
ances at  some  theaters  and  sports  arenas, 
and  buying  gasoline  at  some  gas  stations. 

Solution:  The  bUl  declares  that  none  of 
these  places  of  public  accommodation  can 
reject  a  customer  becaiise  of  his  race  or  re- 
ligion if  the  goods  it  handles  move  in  inter- 
state commerce.  It  exempts  small  boarding 
houses  and  private  clubs. 

Procedure:  A  person  denied  service  could 
file  suit  in  Federal  court.  With  the  court's 
permission,  the  Attorney  General  could  In- 
tervene to  help  hina.  The  Attorney  General 
could  file  such  a  suit  If  there  was  a  patton 
of  discrimination.  The  courts  are  author- 
ized to  order  an  end  to  discrimination  and 
punish  those  who  defy  their  orders.  If  a 
State  or  community  has  a  public  accom- 
modations law.  Federal  action  cannot  occur 
until  after  that  local  law  has  had  a  chance  to 
operate. 

RBCaXATION    rACILrrLES 

Problem  No.  8:  Negroes  claim  they  are 
barred  frtwn  some  facilities  owned  by  a  city 
or  State:  golf  courses,  swimming  pools,  li- 
braries,-parks,  playgrounds,  etc. 

Solution:  Although  the  SufM-eme  Court 
has  clearly  said  that  such  barriers  because  ot 
race  are  unconstitutional,  ths  bUl  declares 
that  all  such  places  must  be  opened  to  all 
persons  without  regard  to  race  or  religion. 

Procedure:  The  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized to  fUe  suits  in  Federal  court  to  open 
such  faculties  If  he  finds  that  those  persona 
discriminated  against  are  unable  to  file  suit 
themselves  because  of  a  lack  ot  money  or  a 
fear  of  reprisals. 

rB>KaAL    TXTNDa 

Problem  No.  4:  Nsgroee  contend  that  some 
State  and  local  programs  financed  In  pext  by 
Federal  fluids  discriminate  against  them. 
Examples  are  hospital  construction,  welfare, 
and  farm  programs. 

Solution:  The  bill  declares  that  all  pro- 
grams receiving  Federal  money  must  not 
discriminate. 

Procedure:  If  a  Federal  agency  learns  that 
a  program  Is  being  operated  with  discrim- 
ination. It  can  take  steps  to  end  the  practice. 
These  steps  Include  conciliation,  holding  a 
hearing,  notifying  Congress  and,  as  a  last 
resort,  cutting  off  Federal  funds  to  the  pro- 
gram in  the  particular  locality. 

KSCFLOTMKirr 

Problem  No.  6:  Negroes  complain  that 
many  employers  refuse  to  hire  them  al- 
though they  are  qualified,  and  that  several 
labor  unions  bar  them  from  membership 
and  apprenticeship  beocuue  of  their  race. 


»,«i„tion    The  blU  bars  discrimination  be- 
^  oi^e,  sex  or  religion  by  employers 
«»"??^„n^g  or  promoting,   by   employ- 
**  ^fSencleTln  Job  referrals  and  by  labor 
"'^  in  admittance  to  membership  or  ap- 
iSi^cishlp  programs.     It  would  apply  Im- 
•"t^iaX  to  all  «>mpanles  in  Interstate  com- 
"SS'Sfti^lOO  or  more  employes  and^  ^ter 
f?!frr  to  »U  such  companies  with  25  or 
''^employees.     Religious     organizations 
'"Trhurch  schools  would  be  exempt  to  some 
•^tnt^rom  me  provision  regarding  religion. 
'To^^S^e:  A  new  Federal  Equal  Employ^ 
!^rcommlsslon  would  receive  and  process 
^mJuinTu  would  defer  any  acUon  for  a 
Sd  period  until  State  laws  on  the  same 
^,^t  ^  an  opportunity  to  operate      If 
SeCommUalon's  persuasion  was  Ineffective 
Ss  m^dual  di^iminated  against   could 
St^  Federal  court.     If  there  was  a  pattern 
SdTscrimlnatton.  the  Attorney  General  could 
me  the  court  case.     The  court  would  deter- 
ge   whether    discrimination    existed    and 
what  to  do  about  It. 

SCHOOL    SEGREGATION 

problem  No.  6.  Negroes  argue  that  school 
deseKregatlon  la  going  too  slowly. 
^uUon:  The  bUl  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  brUig  law  suits  to  end  segregation 
in  the  public  schools.  It  also  authorizes  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  to  help  com- 
munities  plan  for   desegregation. 

JUDICIAL    FAIRNESS 

Problem  No.  7:  ClvU  rights  workers  often 
say  they  cannot  get  a  fair  trial  In  some  State 
courts  and  cannot  get  some  Federal  trial 
ludfzes  to  intervene  to  block  unfair  trials. 

Solution:  The  bill  authorizes  an  appeal 
to  higher  courts  if  ft  Federal  Ulal  Judge  re- 
fuses to  take  Jurisdiction  In  a  situation 
where  such  discrimination  is  alleged.  There 
la  presently  no  appeal  from  his  refusal. 

While  these  are  the  seven  problem  areas 
with  which  the  civil  rlghU  bill  attempts  to 
deal  It  has  many  other  provisions.  Among 
them  are  ones  which  extend  the  Ufe  of  the 
Civil  RlghU  Commission  for  4  years  and 
create  a  new  Community  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice to  help  solve  racial  problems  peacefully. 
Perhaps  as  Important  as  what  the  civil 
rlehts  bin  would  do  Is  what  It  would  not  do. 
It  would  not  allow  the  Federal  Government 
to  dictate  to  wjiom  people  could  sell  their 
property.  The  bill  specifically  exempts  hous- 
ing programs. 

It  would  not  compel  an  employer  to  Ore 
a  white  man  to  make  way  for  a  Negro.  Such 
action  would  be  barred  by  the  bill  because 
it  would  bs  a  firing  based  on  race. 

It  would  not  compel  a  store  owner  or  a 
hotel  owner  to  serve  every  person  who  came 
to  his  place  of  business.  For  example,  a  store 
owner  could  reject  thoee  who  were  drunk  or 
disortlerly  or  refused  to  wear  a  coat  and  tie. 
His  choice  of  cusrtomers  would  be  curtailed 
only  In  that  he  could  not  turn  away  anyone 
solely  because  of  race  or  religion 

It  would  not  destroy  union  seniority.  All 
the  bill  would  do  is  stop  unions  from  dis- 
criminating against  those  who  apply  for 
membership  or  apprenticeship. 

It  would  not  take  away  anyone's  right  to 
a  jury  trial.  The  bill  does  authorize  Federal 
Judges  to  punish  without  a  Jury  trial  thoee 
who  disobey  orders  to  stop  discriminating. 
But  there  is  no  existing  right  to  a  Jury  trial 
in  such  cases.  Anyone  charged  now  with 
disobeying  a  court  order  is  entitled  to  a  Jtiry 
trial  only  if  Congress  has  specifically  so 
ordered.  This  bill  limits  the  punishment  a 
Judge  could  impose  without  a  Jury  trial  for 
contempt  In  civil  rtghts  cases  to  30  days  in 
Jail  and  a  $300  fine. 

It  would  not  allow  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  transport  children  across  town  to 
even  out  the  racial  composition  of  schools. 
The  bill  speclfioaUy  bars  Federal  officials  and 
Federal  courts  from  acting  to  end  such  racial 
imbalance. 
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It  would  not  give  the  Fwleral  Govenunent 
control  of  elections.  The  bUl  would  oiUy 
require  the  States  to  admlnUter  voting  laws 
with  an  even  hand. 


Is  a  "Little  Inflatioo"  Tolerable? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOWIAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9,  1964 
Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  adminis- 
tration officials  are  strong  and  vocal  ad- 
vocates of  rapid  economic  expansion  with 
little  regard  to  the  costs  in  terms  of  pos- 
sible undesirable  side  effects  of  such  a 
policy  They  imply  that  a  little  inflation 
is  tolerable  in  a  growing  economy  and 
need  not  be  a  cause  of  concern. 

Their  point  of  view  has  been  noted  and 
criticized  by  the  weU-known  financial 
columnist.  Sylvia  Porter.  She  shows 
that  an  economic  boom  causing  a  gen- 
eral price  rise  of  even  2  percent  annually 
would  make  today's  dollar  worth  only 
82  cents  in  10  years.  The  doUar  earned 
and  saved  today  would  purchase  only  67 
cents-  worth  of  goods  and  services  20 
years  from  now. 

Beneath  the  surface  of  the  economy, 
there  are  forces,  such  as  coming  wage  ne- 
goUaUons  and  the  danger  of  too  rapid 
an  accumulation  of  business  inventories, 
which  could  precipitate  another  price 
breakthrough.  The  atUtude  to  be  mcKt 
feared  is  general  complacency  about  the 
price  ouUook,  which  has  been  recently 
fostered  by  administration  spokesmen, 
notably  the  President  himself. 

With   unanimous  consent,   I   include 
Miss  Porters  May  28  article  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  entitled     If 
Prices  Go  Up  Only  2  Percent  a  Year"  In 
the  Record  at  this  point : 
Ir   Prices   Go   Up   Only    2   Percent   a   Year 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
"Our  economy  is  so  close  to  a  boom  level  to- 
day that  it  wovUdn't  Uke  much  to  push  it 
through  that  level  and  into  a  boom  before 
1964  ends,"  said  one  of  the  Nation's  most  re- 
spected economists  as  we  lunched  the  other 
day.     Quickly  I  interrupted  with  a  question 
about  what  would  happen  to  prices  in  the 
sort  of  boom  he  foresees. 

•Oh.  Id  say  that  at  the  consumer  level,  the 
rate  of  price  increase  would  go  up  to  2  per- 
cent or  so  a  year.  I  would  hope  that's  aU  that 
would  happen." 

That's  all?  Do  you  know  what  a  price  rise 
of  2  percent  a  year  would  mean  to  you  and 
what  It  would  do  to  the  dollars  you  earn  and 
save  today? 

It  would  mean  that  the  dollar  which  now 
buys  100  cents  of  goods  and  services  in  the 
marketplace  would  buy  you  only  82  cents' 
worth  of  the  same  goods  and  ser\nces  10  years 
from  now. 

It  would  mean  that  the  100  cents  you  earn 
and  save  today  would  purchase  only  87  cents' 
worth  of  goods  and  ser\'lce6  for  you  20  years 
from  today. 

It  would  mean  that  the  United  States 
would  once  again  l>e  in  an  era  of  creeping  in- 
fUtlon,  which  would  steadUy  erode  the  buy- 
ing power  of  the  doUar  you  earn,  clearly 
slash  the  value  of  the  dollar  you  save  in  a 
financial  Institution  or  Invest  in  insurance. 


US.    bonds,    other    forms    of    fixed-income 

socurlticfi. 

It  wotild  mean  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  our  prime  defense  against  inflation, 
would  feel  compelled  to  put  the  brakes  on  the 
supply  of  money  In  our  country  in  order  to 
control  the  amount  of  loans  and  make  loans 
more  costly.  ^  „j 

Of  course.  It  does  not  have  to  happen  and 
right  now  the  price  pattern  is  about  as  close 
to  Ideal  as  one  could  reasonably  expect  in  an 
economy  as  dynamic  and  strong  as  ours  is 

But  beneath  the  placid  surface  there  are 
forces  which  could  change  the  picture  wr- 
tually  overnight. 

The  auto  wage  contract  apparently  is  go- 
ing to  break  the  so-called  nonlnflationary 
guidelines.  Even  if  the  auto  giants  do  not 
raise  prices,  Uip  significant  point  Is  that  the 
auto  setaemMt  could  set  a  pattern  for  con- 
tracts in  other  Industries  which  wUl  not  be 
able  to  hold  prices  and  maintain  what  they 
consider  necessary  profit  margins. 

There  have  been  widely  scattered  increases 
in  wholesale  prices  in  manufacturing  this 
year— and  most  of  the  increases  are  stocking- 
The  basis  for  further  increases  is  being  laid. 
Consumers  have  enormous  reserves  of  buy- 
ing power.  Consumer  spending  easily  may 
accelerate  in  coming  months— leading  busl- 
nessmen  to  speed  up  their  accumulation  of 
Inventories.  Both  developments  would  be 
open  invitations  to  price  boosts. 

Another  price  breakthrough  does  not  have 
to  happen— but  It  aU  too  easUy  could,  tor 
the  balance  today  is  exceedingly  delicate. 
An  attitude  I  fear  most  now  is  the  general 
complacency  about  the  price  outlook. 


Chester  Bowles,  U  J5.  Diplomat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  dRAltoWSKI 

or    CONT^ECnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8,  1964 
Mr  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Chester  Bowles,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
India,  Is  a  down-to-earth  diplomat.  His 
informal  dress  and  outspoken  manner 
make  him  a  novelty  among  diplomats  but 
he  is  winning  friends  for  the  United 
States  in  India. 

Ambassador  Bowles  Ls  a  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut  and  served  in  this 
body  during  the  86th  Congress,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  from  the  Bridgeport 
Post.  June  7,  1964.  which  describes  some 
of  the  exploits  of  our  former  coUeague 
and  friend : 
U.S.  Diplomat  Who  Goes  To  Bat  as  a  Switch 

Hitter:     Chester    Bowles    Sells    United 

States  to  IKdians 

( By  Conrad  Fink ) 

The  smiling  American,  dust  on  his  face 
and  the  wind  ruffling  his  hair,  walked  slowly 
through  a  crowd  of  farmers  squatting  In  a 
dry  field  In  western  India. 

Shoving  aside  a  chair,  he  sat  on  the 
ground  among  the  farmers  under  a  burning 
sun. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "tell  me  your  problems." 

Chester  Bowles.  U.S.  Ambassador  to  India, 
was  at  work. 

BOWLES    APPROACH 

After  recovering  from  their  astonishment 
at  seeing  a  white  sahib  sitting  among  them, 
the   gaunt,  turbaned   farmers   loosed  a  tor- 
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rent — not  enough  to  eat.  fleld«  drying  up, 
cattle  starving,  no  Jobe.  everybody's  sick. 

"OK,"  Mr.  Bowles  said.  ~we  are  going  to 
help.  The  people  ot  the  United  States  arc 
with  you." 

Then  he  paused  for  emphasis.  "And,  Pm 
glad  to  see  you're  bxillding  a  new  road  and 
trying  to  help  yourselves." 

In  29  words,  it  sununed  up  the  Bowles  ap- 
proach— an  approach  that  makes  him  one  of 
America's  most  effective  {unbassadors  In  Asia. 
It  Is:  He  who  helps  hlnuelf  can  expect  help 
from   America. 

As  a  diplomat,  the  63-year-old  Bowles  Is  a 
switch  hitter. 

He  is  a  visionary  and  Idealist  by  nature,  a 
man  at  home  with  idetu  and  long-range 
thinking.  He  speaks  and  writes  beautifully 
and  fluently  on  the  problems  of  underdevel- 
oped nations,  masterfully  weaving  the  per- 
spective of  history  into  a  hardheaded  ap- 
proach to  today's  problems. 

He  can  philosophize  with  philosophers  and 
chew  the  fat  with  farmers. 

The  other  side  of  Bowles  Is  a  gnawing  Im- 
patience with  the  administrative  details  of 
running  a  diplomatic  shop. 

"He's  a  lousy  administrator,"  one  Intimate 
said. 

It  Is  well  known  In  America's  modernistic 
Embassy  In  New  Delhi's  diplomatic  enclave 
that  Mr.  Bowles  never  is  to  be  asked  who 
should  swim  on  what  days  in  the  Embassy 
PkxjI.  Or.  whether  Embassy  drivers  should 
get  commendation  plnA  for  safe  driving. 

Mr.  Bowles  has  surrounded  himself  with 
bright  young  men  who  make  these  house- 
keeping decisions.  Mr.  Bowles  gets  on  with 
what  he  feels  is  an  Ambassador's  real  Job. 

Dressed  In  faded  slacks  and  a  sport  shirt 
that  flaps  In  the  wind,  Mr.  Bowles  zips 
around  India  in  a  U.S.  Air  Force  plane, 
spreading  bis  message. 

At  his  side,  more  often  than  not.  Is  his 
Wife  Dorothy — "Stebby."  he  calls  her  In  an 
affectionate  shortening  of  her  maiden  name, 
Stebblns. 

They  often  work  as  a  team.  While  visit- 
ing a  roedbulldlng  project  In  Rajasthan 
State  recently,  the  Ambassador  waded  Into  a 
group  of  awed  workmen.  Mrs.  Bowles  ap- 
proached a  group  of  women  watching  from 
a  respyectful  distance. 

Mr.  Bowles,  Jabbing  air  with  a  forefinger, 
began  telling  the  workmen  that  they  and 
the  United  States,  "working  together."  could 
do  great  things.  He  was  Interrupted  by  a 
squeal  of  delight  from  Mrs.  Bowles. 

"Oh.  Chet.    Look  at  this." 

"Chet,"  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  India. 
Jammed  his  hands  Into  the  pockets  of  his 
rumpled  slacks  and  ambled  over  to  smile 
and  coo  at  a  small  child  sitting  beside  the 
road  while  its  mother  worked. 

Then  everybody.  Mrs.  Bowle.s  Included, 
took  a  ride  on  a  camel  before  hurrying  oflf 
to  another  road  project. 

Many  Indians  are  Intrigued  with  Mr. 
Bowles'  unaffected  attempts  to  be  normal. 
And  they  delight  In  telling  good-natured 
stories  about  him. 

One  has  It  that  Mr  Bowles  had  to  borrow 
a  pair  of  formal  striped  pants  to  wear  at  the 
ceremony  In  which  he  presented  his  cre- 
dentials to  the  Indian  Government.  When 
he  showed  up  at  the  President's  office,  so 
the  story  goes,  the  pants  quite  visibly  were 
several  sizes  too  large. 

Another  source  of  Indian  delight  Is  Mr. 
Bowles'  refusal  to  live  In  Roosevelt  House. 
the  ultramodern  official  residence  complete 
with  winding  staircase  and  fish[x>nd  on  the 
Embassy  grounds. 

"Hell,"  he  reasons,  "a  fella  could  never  be 
comfortable  In  a  place  like  that." 

So,  the  Bowles  live  In  a  rambling  house 
filled  with  comfortable  furniture  and  books 
off  a  tree-shaded  street  several  miles  from 
the  Embassy.    Diplomats,  officials,  and  news- 


papermen   sometimes    gather    on    the    back 
porch  and  lawn. 

All  this  has  made  Bowles  easily  the  best- 
known  diplomat  In  New  DelhL  Indian  news- 
papermen learned  long  ago  that  "well -known 
diplomat"  Is  enough  to  Identify  Bowles. 

Leftist  writers,  however,  are  gunning  for 
him  by  name  almost  every  day. 

One  rabidly  antl-Amerlcan  newspaper 
tabbed  him  the  "Imperial  go  ver  nor -general.  " 
and  said  he  feels  he  has  a  divine  right  to 
dictate  to  India. 

Mr.  Bowles  Is  attacked  bitterly  for  what 
some  Indians  feel  Is  pro-Pakistan  sentiment 
In  U.S.  official  circles  or  Washington  attempts 
to  force  a  sellout  of  India's  Interests  In  the 
disputed  Himalayan  state  of  Kashmir. 

Though  Mr.  Bowles  claims  Uiese  attacks 
do  not  bother  him,  they  have  Introduced  a 
note  of  caution  In  his  method  of  operation. 
Thus.  Mr.  Bowles  did  a  diplomatic  duck- 
out  In  April  when  Sheik  Muhammed  Abdul- 
lah. Kashmiri  Independence  leader,  visited 
New  Delhi  for  Ulks  with  the  late  Prime  Min- 
ister Nehru. 

Officially.  Mr.  Bowles  went  to  the  moun- 
tains to  escape  the  brutal  summer  heat  in 
New  Delhi  and  recuperate  from  a  minor 
stomach  aUment.  But,  it  was  learned.  Mr. 
Bowles  was  trying  to  avoid  entanglement  In 
the    India-Kashmir    squabble. 

The  risk  of  such  entanglements  and  losing 
friends  for  America  insteiul  of  making  them 
Is  an  occupational  hazard  with  U.S.  Ambas- 
sadors In  India,  and  Mr.  Bowles  is  careful  in 
dealing  with  government  officials. 

Indian  sources  say  he  never  approached 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  with  the  standard, 
"my  Government  has  in.structed  me  to  In- 
form you   •    •    •" 

Instead,  the  sources  say,  Mr.  Bowles  was 
likely  to  go  into  Nehru's  office  with  a  wry 
grin  on  his  face  and  explain.  "Look,  Mr. 
Prime  Minlater.  this  is  our  position.  Now, 
how  about — ." 

Nehru  was  said  to  favor  this  blunt  talk 
and  count  Mr.  Bowles  among  his  friends. 

Mr.  Bowles'  greatest  problems  are  oversee- 
ing the  giant  U.S.  economic  aid  program 
(more  than  $5.4  billion  since  1951)  and  fan- 
ning the  embers  of  pro-American  sentiment 
lighted  by  the  speedy  way  Washington  re- 
acted with  military  aid  during  the  India- 
China  border  war  In  1962 

It  Is  clear  that  If  he  pushes  too  hard  there 

could  be  a  violent  antl-Amencan  reaction  in 

India,  a  nation  that  is  as  proud  as  it  Is  poor. 

Using  a  wealth   of  diplomatic   experience, 

Mr,  Bowles  has  avoided  this  so  far. 

A  native  of  Springfield.  Mivss.,  Mr.  Bowles 
nvade  his  flrst  career  In  advertising  During 
World  War  n,  he  svrttched  to  Government 
service  and  was  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration    (OPA). 

He  was  Governor  of  Connecticut  1948  50 
and  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 1958-60.  In  19,51-53,  he  was  Am- 
bassador to  India  and  Nepal. 

Then  came  tours  as  Undersecretary  of 
State  and  President  Kennedy's  special  rejv 
resentatlve  ajid  advLser  on  African,  Asian, 
and   Latin  American  affairs. 

There  was  a  clash  of  Ideas  and  person- 
alities with  some  members  of  Kennedy's 
administration,  however,  and  he  left  Wash- 
ington and  returned  to  India. 

The  transition  didn't  dampen  his  enthu- 
siasm and  he  is  known  as  an  "Incurable 
optimist." 

Mr.  Bowles  denies  this  with  some  heat, 
saying  he  is  a  realist  who  recognizes  India 
has  many  problems  and  that  the  United 
States  faces  obstacles  in  improving  Its  p>oel- 
tlon  In  this  part  of  the  world. 

But  he  admits  to  looking  at  the  lighter 
Bide  of  life. 

"I'm  Just  the  kind  of  fellow."  he  saya. 
~who  would  rather  say  a  bottle  Is  half  full, 
and  not  that  It's  half  empty." 


A  Peace  OffenuTe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OV    CALIFOKNIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVBS 
Tuesday.  June  2. 1964 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker 
today  we  are  listening  to  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  present  their  views  in 
support  of  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill.  As  one  listens  to  the  debate  yoa 
can  only  conclude  that  these  fine  def- 
eated members  of  the  committee  are  cer- 
tainly In  the  spotlight  of  attention  u 
they  hear  testimony  and  cross-examine 
■witnesses  before  their  committee  as  they 
search  for  a  program  of  foreign  aid  that 
will  adequately  meet  the  challenges  of 
our  times. 

Recently,  I  spoke  to  the  combined  Ro- 
tary Clubs  of  Marin  County  of  my 
congressional  district.  Additionally,  I 
presented  testimony  In  support  of  my 
Freedom  Academy  bill,  which  is  designed 
to  conduct  research  to  develop  an  inte- 
grated body  of  operational  knowledge  in 
the  political,  psychological,  economic, 
technological,  and  organizational  areas 
to  Increase  the  nonmllitary  capabilities  ot 
the  United  States  in  the  global  struggle 
between  freedom  and  communism,  to  ed- 
ucate and  train  Government  personnel 
and  private  citizens  to  imderstand  and 
Implement  this  body  of  knowledge,  and 
also  to  provide  education  and  training 
for  foreign  students  in  these  areas  of 
knowledge  under  appropriate  conditions. 
A  peace  offensive  that  recognizes  and 
utilizes  the  unlimited  material  and  hu- 
man resources  available  in  the  private 
sector — an  offensive  designed  to  set  the 
stage  for  winning  the  cold  war — an  of- 
fensive designed  to  provide  stimulus  for 
enthusiasm  and  hope  among  the  people 
of  the  .world  who  desire  to  remain  free. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  bt  Congressman  Don  H.  Clausen. 
ON   HR     10037.   To   Creats  thx  Fkeedom 
Commission    and   the   Preedom    Acaoemt, 
Betore    the    House    Committee    on    Un- 
American    Activities,    Mat    30.    1964 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  your  committee  In  support 
of    the    Freedom    Academy    concept.     Your 
committee  is  to  be  complimented  for  initi- 
ating these  hearings   in   the   Interest  of  de- 
veloping  Interest   and    testimony   on   behalf 
of  a  program  urgently  needed  to  combat  the 
well  organized  economic,  political  and  ideo- 
logical   offensive    of    the   Soviet    Union   and 
other  advocates  of  the  Communist  doctrine. 
In  my  Judgment,  the  salvation  of  our  sys- 
tem  of   Government,   our  American   way  of 
life,  the  hopes  of  and  aspirations  of  people 
throughout  the  world   who  desire   to  be  or 
remain  free  could  rest  on  the  decision  this 
committee  makes  with  respect  to  this  legis- 
lative recommendation. 

It  Is  my  personal  opinion  that  the  Freedom 
Academy  should  be  sponsored,  staffed  and 
guided  by  the  leadership  of  the  private  sector 
of  our  system.  Cooperation  with  the  Execu- 
tive Branch.  State  Department  and  other 
agencies  Is  absolutely  essential  to  maintain 
the  necessary  sectuity  provlalons.  However, 
I  do  believe  the  Congress,  the  legislative 
branch,  which  Is  the  most  responsive  to  the 
electorate,  must  establish  full  control  of  the 


_^m -offering  the  necessary  guarantee  of 
I*?*^  between  Government  and  the  private 
^r  ^e^eedom  Academy  must  at  all 
•*^  have  as  its  major  obJecUve  the  full 
•^'"^Anment  and  utilization  of  people 
''Tiuw  w^th  the  workings  of  our  private 
f^Biihw   w  Further .  I  want  to  rec- 

'S'nd  vigorSy  recognition  of  the  vital 
"^.mes  towns,  counties,  school  dUtrlcts 
^*  goeclal  service  district  organizations  wlU 
»nd  special  guideline   to   developUig 

P^^^ntSes  t^ughourthe  world  Interested  in 
'^^  ^diotion  of  our  Federal  system.  Should 
Sr^°e^om  Academy  and  the  Commission 
S  estebl&hed,  I  would  recommend  early  con- 
^UUon  With  organizations  such  -  je  h^ve 
;  rait  fornla— the  League  of  California 
Su«lhe  County  Supervisors'  Association 
^f Sifornla-and  other  municipal  organiza- 
ISfSoughout  the  country.  The  National 
J^iaTion  of  county  Officials  has  an  out- 
J^ing  action  program   through  their  re- 

-3h=g  ;rm^-droi-pSlUi^-tabU^? 
Ses^i  Klvmg  prompt  attention  to  the«e 
f^^rSint  fMtors      Additionally,  we  In  the 

SiJSt  of  our  3  levels  (local,  Stat*  and  ped 
«n    of    Government,    assuring    that    each 

Sll   hL  ^^ly   defined    areas   of   respon- 
thUitv  and  the  available  tax  sources  to  meet 

Semandsfor  service  responsively  and  respon- 

•''l^'^.ho    Anril    17    issue   of   Life   magazine, 

.  ^*    farMiftl     Information     on     inc 

'*"'  T'.HoJ  si^t^   All  ^erlcans  should  be 

iorld  wherVAmerlcans  are  under  fire  from 

^Ur"^  SToffeml  some  very  slgniflcant 
.  „^nft  Ibelleve  to  be  worthy  of  note. 
ISd?q?^"S^i^  Vietnam  is  a  keystone 
?^  al^^theast  Asia,  the  hub  ci  an  area 
w^lch  U  Cnded  on  the  northeast  and  east 
hv  Ft>rmosa  and  the  PhUlpplnea.  on  the 
^'utT^^donwla  and  on  the  west  by  Bux- 
r^Xr^tT^  Oft  south  Vietnam  would  put 
Z  Comm^^  Sparely  Into  «- -^^^g 
Boutheast  Asla-whence  they  «50uld  radiate 

'^••Sie'^' conquest  of   South   Vietnam   would 

uJSllaSly'disturb  Caxnbodla  and  Ua^an^ 

bring  strong  repercussions   ^^'*':  JTf^^ 

Thailand  awl  Burma.     It  would  shaJte  Ma^ 

SaCthe  south.    It  would  surely  threaten 

IndonSr  Then.  If  Indonesia  were  unable 

S?^un^mng  to  resist,  the  Chine^^mj^ 

nlst^  would  toe  on  the  doorst^  ?l„»^t^ 

FinUlv    eastward,  the  repercussions  for  the 

SilinTs^tor  Formosa  would  be  severe^ 

..Therefore   when    we    speak    ^^^^^f^^J 

Asia,  we  are  not  talking  of  '»«°^f.  !,"?^' ^JJ 

of  the  woods  but  of  an  area  about  2^(X)  m   e» 

long  from  north  to  south  and  3  000  m  les 

imm  e^t  to  west-v.ith   about  240  million 

pc'iple." 

Mr.  Uodge  continues.  "There  is  vivid  n^- 
nition  that  the  Vietoong  campaign  i».  above 
all,  a  poUtloal  affair;  that  we  "^^t„'f  ^^^ 
for  thrpolitlcal  conflict  as  carefi^y  as  we 
have  organized  for  military  8"«««— ^^f" 
must  beVtrue  clvll-poUtlcal  organization  to 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  military. 

In  this  paragraph,  I  believe  we  have  a 
br  eny  defl^  statement  of  foreign  policy 
rec«nlmendatlons  that  will  be  ^^^^^f^d  now 
and  long  into  the  future,  as  we  continue  the 
strugg^  between  freedom  and  <»n^"niam 
It  is  to  this  end  that  I  shall  addre«B  my 
remiirks 
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The  oold  war  is  not  merely  *  ^n^'^^tatlon 
between  the  United  States  and  the  U.^^ - 
as  So^1et  propagandist  would  have  the  world 
believe.  It  U  a  war  between  cominunlsm  and 
every   nation  outside  the  Red  bloc.     It  IB  a 


war  that  must  be  fought  by  clttzens  of  i^l 
naUons  of  the  free  world  who  desire  to  re- 

°^The  so-called  oold  war  should  l>e  properly 
reowmlzed  as  poUUcal  war.  The  battlefronts 
aJ^^mTand  varied  and  wUl  oontlxiue  to  be 
80  as  the  Soviets  create  chaos  and  oonteo- 
verey  in  the  many  oorneia  of  the  world— 
moet  0(f  which  stem  from  the  well -organized 
acUvltle.  of  tixe  nearly  300.000  trained  sub- 
venrtve  agents  operating  In  the  free  world. 
The  anM  race,  the  oompetiUon  in  space  and 
trade  are  all  part  of  the  Marxist  master  plMi. 
However  the  political  batUefronts  are  the 
most  serious,  because  they  are  the  «ies  on 
which  the  Communists  pin  their  greatest 
hopes  for  world  domination. 

U^ortunately.  it  Is  on  the  poUtlcal  front, 
that  they  are  the  strongest  and  we  are  the 

'^  oi  mlvember  13  of  last  year  (1963)  .during 
the  debate  on  the  Peace  Corps.  I  submitted 
the  follovfing  remarks.  In  ^'ef  ^o*.^' 
Lodge's    comments,     you    may     find     them 

interesting. 

THE  PEACE  CORPS 

The    subject    of    the    Peace    Corps    Is    re- 
ceiving much  attention  here  today  as  It  has 
since    Its    inception.      The    primary    reasons 
for  Its  acceptance,  in  my  opinion,  are  two- 
fold     First,  the  American  people  have  rec- 
ognized the  failure  of  other  types  of  foreign 
aid  programs  which  have  created  a  damaging 
image  of  America  and  are  looking  for  a  pro- 
kteS   that  wUl    have   a  longer   range,    more 
productive   effect.     Second,   our   people   are 
beginning  to  realize   the  urgency  of   estab- 
lishing a  program  that  will  Initiate  an  Ideo- 
logical   offensive    of    our    own— an    offensive 
deigned  to  set  the  stage   for   winning  the 
cSTS^    against   the    D.S.S.R^   aiid    other 
advocates   of   the   Communist  doctrine. 

There  are  however,  a  few  observations  that 
I  would  like  to  make.  Since  1955. 1  have  par- 
ticipated in  a  program  that  provides  various 
missionary  services  throughout  the  '«OT\d-^ 
program  designed  to  promote  self-sufficiency. 
ThJ^  program  U  carried  on  with  no  tax  sup- 
nort  from  the  Federal  Government.  It  has 
been  our  experience  throughout  the  years, 
once  a  mission  station  Is  established  and 
the  native  staffing  Is  completed-the  service 
continues  to  expand  but  the  financial  re- 
qulremenU  of  the  sponsoring  organization 
tend  to  decrease.  In  effect,  the  mission  pro- 
grams carried  on  by  many  denominations  can 
be  appropriately  Identlfled  as  private  peace 

"""where  I  strongly  believe  In  the  Principle 
of  the  Peace  Corps.  I  feel  It  is  P^rt^nent  to 
point  out  that  the  requests  for  additional 
Kmds  here  today  suggest  an  Increasing  fi- 
nancial commitment  to  the  sponsor— the  US. 
Govemment^the  American  taxpayer.  With 
this  in  mind.  I  believe  we  should  give  more 
incentive  and  recognition  to  the  efforts  of 
organlz-atlons  willing  to  carry  out  and  ex- 
pand the  private  peace  corps  concept— it 
would  appear  to  be  more,  efficient  and  truly 
provide  the  motivation  for  people  best 
equipped  to  carry  on  the  presentation  of  the 
American  image. 

The  great  struggle  between  ideologies  con- 
tinues on  and  wUl  be  with  us  for  years  to 
come    'The  Ideological  offensive  of  the  So- 
viet Union   advocates  a  program  where  the 
public  sector.  I  repeat  the  public  sector,  pro- 
vides   all    services    to    theU"   population— di- 
rects their  destinies  and  controls  their  op- 
portunities.   The  American  way  of  life  Is  just 
the   opposite— at  least,    It  has   been   In   the 
past— bringing   this    country   to    its    present 
plateau,  where  we  enjoy  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living.     The  American  way  of  life  ad- 
vocates a  minimal  Intervention  In  the   life 
of  the  Individual  by  Government.    Our  Fed- 
eral system  of  Government  was  designed  to 
provide  the  guidelines,  under  constltuUonal 
law  and  to  create  the  environment  ^or  the 
private  sector  to  advance  and  flourish,  with 
a  minimum  of  restrictions. 


Quite  frankly,  I  do  not  beUeve  the  full  po- 
tenUal  of  otir  Peace  Oorps  effort  will  be  re- 
alized untU  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affah* 
reconsiders  the  underlying  philosophy  ofthe 
program.    Our  phlloeophy  should  be  reflected 
in  all  Off  our  foreign  aid  programs— more  em- 
phasis in  the  private  sector  and  less  emphasis 
In  the  public  sector.     Let  me  make  myselX 
perfecUy  clear.     I  am  for   the  ^^»^9°l^ 
concept   and   wUl   continue   to   support   the 
cause.    However,  It  wlU  be  my  latent  to  do 
everything  within  my  power  to  promote  the 
philosophy  that  reflects  the  Americwi  system. 
In  addition  to  current  programs,  I  want  to 
vigorously  recommend   that   the   leaders   oi 
our  private  enterprise  system  recognize  a  new 
responslbUlty  of  providing  for  our  security. 
They  must  take   the  lead   In  projecting   an 
Ideological  offensive  truly  representative   of 
our  private  enterprise  system- It  Is  they  who 
are  the  most  qualified  to  lead.    The  Oongrees 
might  consider  broadening  the  IncenUves  to 
expedite  the  formation  of  such  a  paogram. 
Further.  the  creation  of  a  Freedcmx  Acadcnay, 
sponsored'  by  our  private   sectw,  staffed  by 
qualified  graduates  of  our  private  enterprise 
system  U.  in  my  Judgment,  the  type  of  pro- 
gram we  should  advocate  as  the  answer  to  the 
Soviet  Ideological  offensive.    A  defensive  pos- 
ture by  Itself  is  no  longer  adequate  to  pro- 
vide for  our  security  m  these  rapidly  chang- 
ing times.    The  American  people  can  be  proud 
of  their  accomplishments  thus  far  in  history. 
Let  us  show  the  developing  nations  through- 
out the  wortd  the  American  way,  a  program 
that  positively  reflects  the  American  image- 
peace,  security,  and  freedom  with   Justice, 

During  this  past  year,  1  have  attended  the 
regular  State  Department  teleflngs  avaUable 
to  Members  of  Congress.  I  studied  all  avaU- 
able material  that  I  could  get  my  hands  on;  I 
participated  In  study  groups  with  some  of 
my  coUeagues:  I  interviewed  and  exchanged 
Ideas  with  people  considered  to  be  expwts  in 
their  fields.  Including  diplomats,  amtoassa- 
dore,  military  men.  International  lawyers, 
bankers,  labOT  leaders  and  econcMnlfits.  mto- 
Blonary  volunteers  as  they  returned  from  such 
stations  as  lisos.  India,  the  Congo.  Borneo, 
Brazil,  Peru.  Mexico,  Central  America— to 
name  a  few. 

With  this  background  of  Information,  I 
have  Joined  some  of  my  colleagues  In  promot- 
ing the  Freedom  Academy  concept— a  con- 
cept  with  a  sole  objective  of  winning  the  cold 
war— designed  to  take  advantage  of  the  un- 
limited material  and  human  resources  arall- 
able  in  the  private  sector.  A  plan  that  places 
more  emphasis  In  the  private  sector  and  less 
emphasis  In  the  public  sector  as  we  advance 
this  iwoven  concept  of  foreign  policy. 

The  U  S   Government,  in  Its  efforts  to  stem 
the  Commvmlst  tide,  has  poured  billions  of 
dollars  annually  in  military,  economic,  and 
technical  aid  to  foreign  nations.    Anyone  who 
has  followed  International  problems  closely 
will  immediately  conclude  that  the  runda- 
mental  problem  Is  a  lack  of  political  stability 
brought  about  primarily,  In  my  Judgment,  by 
inadequate  systems  of  Government.     Com- 
pare any  of  these  to  the  system  of  govern- 
ment we  have  been  able  to  enjoy  tinder  this 
ereat  Constitution   of  ours.     A  Federal  sys- 
tem that  provides  a  maximum  opportunity 
for  political  participation  by  Its  electorate— 
a  system  that  only  functions  at  the  wUl  of 
the  people  or  toy  consent  of  the  governed. 

Without  question,  these  nations'  greatest 
need  Is  political  aid- we  must  export  Imowl- 
edge  and  know-how  In  this  vital  field.  This 
type  of  political  aid  could  be  made  available 
to  the  present  and  future  leaders  at  those 
Nations  who  are  currently  living  under  the 
"umbrella"  of  our  military  and  economic 
security. 

A  Freedom  Academy  could  train  such  lead- 
ers m  techniques  for  counteracting  the  pro- 
paganda of  the  Communists.  These  same 
lewlers  could  be  trained  on  how  to  txanamlt 
knowledge  in  behalf  of  legitimate  consUtu- 
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tlonal  government,  freedom  of  thought,  free- 
dom of  expression,  freedom  of  economic  op- 
portunity, the  right  to  assemblo  peaceably, 
full  religious  liberty  and  other  basics  of  the 
free  society — a»  oppoeed  to  the  totalitarian 
state. 

In  California,  much  to  our  credit,  the 
county  supervisors  association  has  Initiated 
an  Intern  fellowship  training  program,  fi- 
nanced through  private  capital,  for  young 
men  Interested  In  local  government.  With 
local  government  being  virtually  nonexist- 
ent In  many  countries,  thereby  restricting 
participation  In  a  unit  of  government  close 
to  the  people.  I  would  urgently  recommend 
that  this  program  be  expanded  In  our  own 
country  and  further  be  Included  In  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  Freedom  Academy.  Consul- 
tation with  o\ir  city,  county,  and  school  dis- 
trict organizations  throughout  this  great 
Nation  would  provide  a  large  pool  of  Informa- 
tion urgently  needed  In  these  developing 
nations. 

A»  previously  stated.  In  this  rapidly  chang- 
ing world,  a  defense  posture  by  Itself  Is  not 
enough.  Many  of  you  In  this  room,  I  am 
sure,  are  former  athletes.  Let  me  ask  you. 
"How  many  ball  games  did  you  win  by  de- 
voting all  of  your  time  and  attention  to 
defense  strategy?"  Let's  face  it.  you  dldnt 
win  unless  you  had  a  better  offense. 

The  ehtkUenge  to  America  and  Indeed  the 
free  world  la  really  the  development  of  an 
Ideological  offensive  of  our  own.  Some  of 
this  Is  already  going  on.  but  not  enough. 

In  Its  endeavors  to  penetrate  the  West, 
the  Soviet  Union's  hierarchy  is  constantly 
preoccupied  with  strategems  designed  to  ex- 
ploit the  contradictions  In  Western  society. 
This  required  the  utilization  of  elements 
which,  although  non -Communist,  are  Ideo- 
logically at  odds  with  the  open  society. 
Theee  Include  the  more  doctrinaire  Social- 
ists, statist-liberals,  pacifists,  extreme  right- 
wing  conservative*,  and  some  of  the  nation- 
alists In  underdeveloped  countries. 

A  primary  Justification  for  large  Soviet 
embassies  in  many  countries  of  the  free 
world  Is  the  alleged  poesibility  of  Soviet 
trade.  The  possibilities  could  be  Immense  If 
trade  with  the  Soviets  were  not  conducted 
by  government  monopoly  and  determined 
largely   by   political    consideration. 

The  Krefnhn  does  not  buy  what  the  people 
need  or  want,  but  rather  what  Is  essential 
fi^^m  the  point  of  view  of  building  Its  power 
machine,  mostly  Industrial  capital  goods  and 
eesentlal  r»w  materials.  As  these  needs  are 
satlsfled,  U«de  declines.  Thus,  we  have  the 
phenomenon  that  as  the  Soviet  empire 
grows,  the  area  under  its  Jurisdiction  Is  In- 
creasingly withdrawn  from  existing  world 
tirade. 

Soviet  trade  and  their  tactics  In  political 
warfare  Is  one  of  the  chief  weapons  In  the 
arsenal.  Their  economic  offensive  Is  being 
felt  In  all  qiiarters  of  the  world.  The  news- 
papers are  filled  with  their  activities — the 
most  recent  of  which,  was  Algeria  and  Egypt. 

We.  In  America,  must  step  up  oiir  offensive. 
The  question  arises — How?  Should  the  Gov- 
ernment do  this?  In  my  Judgment,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  the  least  equipped  to  carry  out  a 
successful  program  because  of  limitations 
placed  on  it. 

Govemment-to-governmeht  programs  have 
failed  miserably  In  foreign  aid.  The  major 
talents  of  this  coxjntry  lie  In  the  private 
sector. 

We  must  step  up  the  people-to-people  ef- 
fort— an  expansion  designed  to  promote  the 
Joint  venture  concept  between  investors  of 
our  country  and  Investors  of  Interested  de- 
veloping nations. 

We  must  rededlcate  ourselves  to  capitalist 
principles.  Private  enterprise  is  substan- 
tially better  qualified  than  government  to 
sell  capitalism  abroad.  Acts,  not  words,  will 
counter  comnmnlsm.  KCany  of  our  economic 
Idees  and  Ideals  can  be  exported. 

One  of  our  major  problems  is  of  course 


the  problem  of  education.  Many  of  our 
schools  of  business  and  public  administra- 
tion can  help.  The  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  which  has  worked  so  successfully  In 
this  oountry,  could  be  Implemented  as  we 
work  to  raise  their  educational  facilities  and 
their  literacy  rate. 

The  correspondence  school  Idea  should 
certainly  be  recommended  as  a  program  to 
promote    worldwide    education. 

The  many  great  service  clubs  operating  In- 
ternationally— such  as  the  Rotary,  Klwanls, 
and  Lions — can  and  must  expand  their 
sphere  of  influence. 

The  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  of  America,  the 
4-H  Clubs,  and  the  various  church  mission- 
ary volunteer  programs  are  but  a  few  of  our 
great  voluntary  organizations  dedicated  to 
the  Improvement  of  our  fellow  man. 

I  spoke  recently  in  Port  Worth.  Tex  .  before 
the  Junior  chamber  of  conimerce — I  observed 
the  great  effort  over  the  weekend  of  the 
Sonoma  County  Junior  Chamber  people  In 
an  outstanding  conununlty  promotional  ef- 
fort. These  young  men  can  chance  the  world 
If  we  have  the  program  to  properly  channel 
their  efforts. 

There  are  four  forms  of  American  activ- 
ity— cooperatives,  small  business,  trade  un- 
ions, and  voluntary  agencies — that  can  hold 
the  key  to  solving  the  problem  of  how  and 
what  to  communicate  to  others,  the  things 
that  brought  America  to  Its  position  of  lead- 
ership and  greatness. 

The  cooperative,  the  nonprofit  corporate 
association,  as  It  Is  used  In  North  America, 
Is  something  that  fascinates  oversea  leaders. 
To  name  a  few  of  the  corporations  who  pro- 
vide service  without  entity  profit,  but  with 
profit  to  the  members  who  use  and  own  It — 
the  Associated  Press.  Sunklst,  Railway  Ex- 
press Agency,  our  large  mutual  insurance 
companies,  credit  union  finance  companies, 
and  agricultural  purchasing  associations,  etc. 

Small  business  Is  a  facet  of  American  life 
that  Is  devastating  to  the  promoters  of  Soviet 
communism.  The  word  "capitalism"  Is 
under  worldwide  attack.  The  words  "small 
business"  are  the  end  of  the  rainbow  for 
many  nUlUons  of  people.  The  fact  that  we, 
as  a  nation,  have  recognized  small  businesses 
as  a  vital  part  of  our  economic  life  and  have 
shown  governmental  Interest  In  them  Is  rev- 
olutionary to  the  thinking  of  those  who  have 
condemned  America  as  being  materialistic 
and  dominated  by  big  business. 

Nothing  will  appeal  to  people  In  distant 
lands  more  than  to  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  fact  that  small  business  Is  a  vital 
part  of  America.  We  have  an  "atomic  bomb" 
here  In  the  world  of  Ideas  that  for  some  rea- 
son has  never  really  been  tried.  Nothing  Is 
more  American  than  private  small  business. 

Labor  unions,  through  their  free  labor 
movement,  have  done  a  better  Job  of  Inter- 
preting America  oversea.--  tlian  has  business. 

Highly  organized  American  labor  is  part 
and  p«ircel  of  our  preeent-day  capitalistic  so- 
ciety. Our  laborers  are  in  many  cosee  stock- 
holders. Together  with  buslnefts  and  agri- 
culture, labor  has  made  pneslble  the  great 
revolution  of  the  past  50  yejvrs  whereby  we 
have  achieved  universal  participation  In 
capitalism  by  all  segments  of  our  society. 

The  fact  is  that  they,  as  free  trade  union- 
ists, believe  enough  in  our  system  to  fight 
for  It.  If  the  trade  ass^xlaMons  of  the  ootn- 
ponles  for  which  labor  works  expand  their 
Interest  In  this  lntern;itioaftl  program,  we 
can  turn  the  tide  ol  lil.storj- — this,  we  can 
and  must  do. 

Voluntary  agencies  iue  as  representative 
of  American  capitalism  us  any  other  contem- 
p>orary  institution.  Tlicre  are  hundreds  of 
trade  associations  here  that  might  well  app)or- 
tlon  a  part  of  their  income  to  send  true  busi- 
nessmen abrotid,  without  Govenunent  sub- 
sidy, to  do  a  better  Job  of  Interpreting  Amer- 
ica. 

There  are  many  ex.uiipiea  of  voluntary 
agencies — from   profit    entity    business,    the 


sup>ermarket  organizations,  nonprofit  Mr. 
porate  associations,  savings  and  loan  «a^ 
ciatlons.  finance  and  managerial  organw^ 
tlons  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  what  can  hs 
done. 

If  jTist  a  fc^  more  organlaatlona  vouVI 
light  their  own  cnndles.  study  the  sltuatloii 
and  find  where  their  members'  particular  tsl. 
ents  and  resources  fit.  world  tensions  would 
be  considerably  ensed. 

Again  quoting  Ambassador  Lodge,  "\f, 
should  also  be  sure  that  we  are  making  tuU 
use  of  the  things  in  which  we  excel  sqii 
and  in  Which  the  Communists  are  deflclsnt 
We  cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  surpass  4 
yoving  oriental  guerrilla  fighter,  who  doesDt 
mind  the  hent,  who  can  get  along  on  a  dally 
handful  of  rice,  and  who  cf\ii  lie  under  vaiat 
for  hours  at  a  time  breathing  through  a 
straw. 

"But  we  can  do  better  in  other  things  such 
as:  The  use  of  airplanes;  the  art  of  medicine: 
Improved  farming  and  education;  the  devell 
opment  of  an  energetic  political  systen^ 
based  on  Justice." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  the  following  editorial  printed  In 
the  Independent-Journal  newspftper  In 
response  to  my  presentation: 

Pruate  PmACE  Corps  Plan  Wobtht  or 
BirppoRT.  Trial 

We  fxjur  billions  of  tax  dollars  Into  foreign 
aid  and  Peace  Corps  efforts  to  win  frlendi 
and  Influence  people  overseas. 

But  in  many  cases,  our  efforts  are  rewarded 
with  a  slap  In  the  face  and  a  spit  In  the  eye. 

This  was  what  Congressman  Don  H.  Clatj- 
SKN  probably  had  in  mind  last  week  when  tas 
unfolded  his  Freedom  Academy  and  private 
Peace  Corps  Idea  before  a  gathering  of  R<v 
tarians  In  San  Rafael 

Unlike  some  of  the  extreme  conservatlvs 
Republicans  who  would  abandon  all  foreiga 
aid  and  to  heck  with  the  rest  ot  the  world, 
Clattsen  shows  an  awareness  that  son>ethlnf 
needs  to  be  done  other  than  retreating  into 
a  shell  of  isolation. 

Thus,  his  bold  new  Ideas  deserve  attention. 
Clausen  gave  his  listeners  plenty  of  food 
for  thought,  with  spjeclfic  an4  oonstructlve 
ideas  that  sessa  to  make  good  sense. 

First  of  all.  CtAusBN  says  he  strongly  be- 
lieves In  the  principle  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
His  main  objeotlon  is  that  although  the  con- 
cept Itf  fine,  the  methods  are  not  working. 
The  Peace  Corps  and  other  tax-supported 
foreign  aid  programs  bog  down  In  sheer  biilk. 

The  billions  poured  Into  the  programs  at 
the  source  come  out  a  mere  dribble  by  the 
time  It  reaches  the  target  area. 

As  we  get  It,  Clausen's  Idea  Is  to  have  pri- 
vate Anaerlcan  enterprise — volunt€UTr  service 
groups  and  business  organizations — send 
private  Peace  Corps  teams  right  Into  the 
heart  of  the  problem  in  underdeveloped  areas. 

He  mentioned  such  enterprises  as  Sunklst, 
Railway  Express,  and  large  finance  and  In- 
surance companies  that  have  branches  all 
over  the  world.  They  have  the  know-how. 
they  know  the  ne<xlB  of  the  areas,  and  have 
established  lines  of  communications. 

He  would  include  such  organizations  as 
chiurch  misslcjnary  groups,  international  serv- 
ice clubs,  labor  and  trade  organizations. 
Scout   groups,   and   educational  Institution*. 

Clausen  believes  these  private  groups,  ded- 
icated to  helping  the  needy  and  improving 
the  American  Image,  can  do  miore  good  at  ias 
less  expense  than  the  present  Government 
agencies,  that  are  a  big  drain  on  the  tax 
doUiu-s. 

Clausen  would  supplement  these  with  the 
creation  of  a  Freedom  Academy,  also  pri- 
vately sponsored  to  take  the  offensive  In  the 
ideological  war  against  communism. 

His  ideas  sound  good.  We  hope  his  pro- 
gram takes  hold  in  Washington  and  that  It 
win  be  given  a  chance  to  prove  itself  in  ths 
field. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  BfULTER 

or  new  ToaK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  June  S.  1964 
Mr.     MULTER.     Mr.     Speaker,     on 


April  5  and  8.  1964.  24  major  Jewish 
JlSonal  organizations  gathered  In 
W^Kton  to  give  united  expre^lon  to 
thS-  grave  concern  over  the  plight  of  the 
3  mUllon  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union^ 

This  American  Conference  on  Soviet 
ipwrv  was  Inspired  during  its  meetings 
Jy  tSe  following  prayer  for  Soviet  Jewry 
by  Rabbi  Isser  Yehuda  Unterman,  chief 
rabbi  of  Israel: 

Peates  ro»  SoviiT  Jewkt 
(Prepared  by  the  chief  rabbi  ol  Israel- 
translated  freely) 
our  God  who  art  In  Heaven.  Thy  people 
stand  before  Thee  this  day  In  prayer  for  the 
nm-iads   of  Thy   children   for  whom   It   t^ 
^n  decreed  that  they  be  cut  off  from  all 
who  acknowledge  Thy  kingdom. 

T^t^  have  b^n  deprived  of  their  freedom, 
their  synagogues  and  study  halls  have  l^n 
closed  and  they  can  no  longer  study  Thy 
Torah'.  keep  Thy  laws  or  observe  Thy  com- 
mandments without  fear. 

In  loneliness,  our  forsaken  brethren  cry 
out  against  the  chains  and  shackles  In  which 
they  have  been  bound  to  stifle  their  souls 
blot  out  their  Identities,  and  remove  lU 
memory  of  their  Jewlahnees.  Yet.  there  still 
remain  among  them  those  who  are  loyal  to 
Thy  Torah  and  fulfill  Thy  commandment*  at 
the  risk  of  their  very  lives.  We,  their  breth- 
ren, pray  to  Thee  and  invoke  Thy  help  for 
them,  for  we  are  powerless. 

Our  Father,  Thou  hast  assured  us  that 
Thy  Torah  would  not  be  desUoyed  nor  for- 
gotten by  the  seed  of  Abraham:  that  "In  all 
their  affliction.  Thou  are  afflicted"  and  that 
Tliv  divine  presence  will  spare  them 

We  turn  to  Thee  and  seek  Thy  divine  pres- 
ence   we  beseech  Thee  to  preserve  the  rem- 
nant of  Jacob  because  there  Is  none  to  help 
beside  Thee.    Let  no  curUaln  of  Iron  separate 
our   brethren   from    Thee.      Show   them   Thy 
might    and    Thy    salvation.      Friistrate    the 
counsel  of  those  who  would  oppress  them. 
Redeem  them  from  their  trials  and  servitude 
and   proclaim   Thy    freedom   until   them,  so 
that  they  may  keep  Thy  Torah  and  Thy  com- 
mandments with  none  to  make  them  afraid^ 
Open  for  them  the  gates  of  freedom  and 
bring  them  up  until  Thy  holy  mountain  so 
that  all  the  nations  may  know  that  Thou  art 
the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe,  the  Redeemer, 
and  Saviour  of  Israel. 

The  conference  was  also  privileged  to 

be  led  by  Rabbi  Solomon  J.  Sharfman 

of  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America  in 

•  the  following  prayer  for  the  Jews  of  the 

Soviet  Union: 

PR.^YER   or  Rabbi  Solomon  J.  Sharfman  or 

THE  Synagogue  Couwctl  or  America  at  the 

American  Conftrknce  on  Soviet  Jewry 

0\ir  God  who  art  In  Heaven.     Thy  people 

Israel  stands  before  Thee  thU  day  in  prayer 


for  the  myriads  of  Thy  children  upon  wbom 
It  hath  been  decr«>d  to  be  sevwed  from  all 
who  profess  Thy  BOverBl»ity  In  Borlet  Rus- 
sia, their  synagogues  and  study  halls  have 
been  closed  or  destroyed;  and  tHey  can  no 
longer  study  Thy  Torah  without  fear^  keep 
Thy  laws  without  molestation,  or  spemX  tiielr 
lariuage  and  Uve  theh-  lives  In  equality  with 
their  neighbors. 

They  are  singled  out  as  Jews  and  harassed 
from  blrtii  to  death  and  even  In  burial  for 
their    Jewlshness.     The   loneliness  and   for- 
sakeneas  of  our  brethren  cry  out  even  more 
when  their  own  spiritual  leaders  are  com- 
peUed  to  deny  their  evU  lot.  Justify  their  in- 
justices  and   publicly  protest   aU   efforts   of 
their  more  fortunate  brethren  In  other  lands 
to  alleviate  their  plight  and  to  restore  their 
legal  and  hxmian  rights  to  Justice  and  equal- 
ity under  the   law  of  their  very  own  land. 
O  God,  our  Father,  see  how  we  have  be- 
come lor  too  long  now  ap  object  of  contempt 
and    derision   among   the    nations.      We   are 
counted  as  sheep  led  to  the  slaughter,  to  be 
slain  and  destroyed,  or  to  be  beaten  and  dis- 
graced.    And  those  who  wer«  loud  In  their 
outcries  only  yesterday  have  become  so  blind 
and  BO  relentless  that  they  have  become  our 
oppressors  and  tormentors  today. 

Enlighten  them,  dear  God  to  the  evil  of 
their  ways  that  they  may  hearken  to  the 
wiser  and  kindlier  and  more  Just  counsels 
that  arise  even  In  their  own  midst.  Open 
their  eyes  that  they  may  see  the  chains  and 
shBckles  in  which  they  have  bound  our  breth- 
ren, to  stifle  their  souls  and  blot  out  their 
identities,  so  that  there  shall  remain  no 
memory  of  Jews,  Jewlshness,  and  Jewish  cul- 
ture in  a  land  whose  soil  has  been  richly 
fritctlfled  by  Jewish  blood  for  over  2,000 
years,  In  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  Show  them 
that  the  bonds  which  are  forged  to  enchain 
Israel  always  serve  In  the  end  to  strangulate 
all  people,  the  tormentors  as  well  as  the 
tormented. 

Strangers  say  to  us:  "There  Is  no  hope  for 
you."  So  hasten  Thy  deliverance,  for  Thy 
people  are  worn  out  and  no  rest  Is  granted 
them.  When  men  do  evil  and  spare  not,  for 
Thine  own  sake,  deal  kindly  with  us  and 
delay  not. 

Guardian  of  Israel.  Arouse  the  conscience 
and  awaken  the  hearts  of  all  mankind,  so 
that  deliverance  may  be  forthcoming  now, 
instead  of  pious  regret  and  vain  repentance 
when  It  is  already  too  late. 

Let  no  curtains  of  Iron  separate  us  from 
Thee,  our  Father  In  Heaven.  Have  mercy 
and  grant  relief  to  our  brethren  who  are  In 
distress  and  fear  and  desolation,  that  they 
may  enjoy  light  instead  ol  darkness,  liberty 
in  place  of  oppression,  so  that  we  may  serve 
Thee  as  a  people  united  in  one  faith,  to  help 
bring  Thy  blessings  of  peace  and  brotherhood 
for  all  mankind  speedily  and  very  soon;  and 
let  us  all  say  "amen." 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THK  PRWmia  OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  PubUc  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inqulriee 
from  CongrAs  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  secti^  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  w 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.8. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House.  shaU  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  RiUes  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
propKJsed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US    Code,  title  44.  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICAIIONS   FOR   SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Dgcuments.  Ooverrunent 
Printing  Office.  Washington  38.  DC,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dlscoxmt  ol 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized    tKwkdealers    and    quantity    pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shaU   not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the    Government.      The    Superintendent    of 
Documents    shall    prescribe    the    terms    and 
conditions   under   which   he   may   authorize 
the   resale   of   Government   publications    by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government    (U.S.   Code,   title   44,   sec.   72a. 
Supp-  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  pirlntlng,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 

PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  " 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deUver  ujxjn  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US    Code,  title  44.  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  plea*e 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Rwxjeo.  • 


Memorial  Day  Addreis  at  the  Veteran.' 
Administration,  Mountain  Home,  Tenn., 
by  the  Honorable  Robert  Love  Taylor, 
Chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1S64 
Mr.  QUILLEN.     Mr.   Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  be  among  tlie  vast  throng 
of    visitors    who    so    resoundingly    ap- 
plauded the  penetrating  and  persuasive 
remarks  of  the  Honorable  Robert  Love 
Taylor  at  the  Memorial  Day  services  at 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  Mountain 
Home.  Tenn..  on  Sunday,  May  31,  1964. 
Judge   Taylor    Is    one    of    Tennessee's 
most  beloved  public   officials.     Born  in 
Happy  Valley,  Tenn.,  the  son  of  Tennes- 
see's   former    Governor,    Alfred    Taylor, 
Judge  Taylor  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
In   1923.     Being   a  member  of   the  law 
firm  of  Cox.  Taylor,  Epps,  Miller  &  WU- 
son  of  Johnson  City,  and  since  1949  he 
has  served  with  honor  as  judge  of  the 
VS.   court   for   the   eastern   district   of 
Tennessee. 

Judge  Taylors  father.  Alfred  Alex- 
ander Taylor,  and  tlie  judges  uncle. 
Robert  Love  Taylor,  were  the  principals 
In  the  colorful  and  dynamic  'War  of  the 
Roses."  the  campaign  between  the  two 
brothers  for  the  governorship  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee  in  1886— one  on  the 
Republican  ticket  and  the  other  on  the 
Democratic  ticket. 

In  his  book.  "Bob  Taylor  and  the 
Agrarian  Revolt  in  Temiessee,"  Daniel 
Merritt  Robison  says  of  this  historical 
campaign: 

Party   managers    arranged    for   a    series    of 
41    Joint   debates    be1:ween    the    brothers.    In 
which    they    were    to    visit   every    section    of 
Tennessee.     The   first   of   these   was   held   at 
MadlsonvUle   In  east  Tennessee   on   Sept«n- 
ber  9    and   marked    the   opening    of   a   cam- 
paign that  was  to  attract  nationwide  atten- 
tion     It  became  known  at  once  as  the  -War 
of  the  Rosea  In  which  the  Democratic  can- 
didate and  his  followers   adopted  the   white 
rose  of  York,  while  the  Republican  wore  the 
red  of  Lancaster.     The   Madisonville   debate 
quieted  the  fears  of   those  who  dreaded   an 
unseemly    or    disgusting    wrangle    between 
two  brothers      Succeeding  debates  dispelled 
them  altogether.     One  editor,  who  confessed 
to    such    a    dread,    at    last    commended    the 
brothers  on  the  delicacy  exhibited  by  both. 
The   critical   NaahvlUe   Banner   was   relieved 
that  the  discussions  were  free  from  unseem- 
ly asperities  and  that  the  brothers  evidenced 
a  commendable  regard  for  the  proprieties  of 
the    occasion.      As    a    matter    of    fact,    the 
cordial   and  close  relationship  between   the 
candidates    throughout    the    campaign    was 
an  outstanding  feature  of  the  campaign  and 
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has    become    a    fine    tradition    In   Tennessee 
political    history.      They    traveled    together, 
slept  In  the  same  bed  and  ate  at  the  same 
table      As  the  guests  of  Colonel  Cooper  at 
ShelbyviUe,   as   occupants   of   a   single   room 
in   a   Chattanooga   hotel,   playing    their   Ad- 
dles  together   for   the   entertainment  of   en- 
thusiastic    admirers,     or     waiting     together 
around  railroad  sUtlons  for  trains  that  were 
often  late,  the  picture  Is  always  the  same. 
Off  parade,  they  were  kindly,  jovial  brothers. 
Their  debates  were  filled   with   thrusts   and 
anecdotes    directed    at    each    o4,her.    but    In 
them  there  was  no  sting  of  bitterness 
Ithey]    won    the   admiration   of   all   Tennes- 
seans. 


The  famed   oratorical  powers   of   the 
Taylor  family  were  eloquently  sustained 
by  Judge  Taylor,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  his  stirring  message  with  my  col- 
leagues and  all  of  those  who  read  the 
Congressional  Record. 
Memori.^l  Day   Speech   at  Mountain   Home, 
Tenn. 
( By  Hon.  Robert  Love  Taylor) 
Colonel    Harr,    my    friends    of    upper    east 
Tennessee    and    surrounding    areas;    it    is    a 
privilege    to    Join    the    many    thousands    of 
citizens  here  today  In  tribute  and  gratitude 
to  those   who  gave   their  Uves  in  defense  of 
this   Nation. 

Memorial  Day  was  first  observed  to  honor 
the  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  now  ob- 
served to  honor  American  soldiers  of  all 
wars  and  it  will  continue  to  be  observed 
so  long  as  men  and  women  value  liberty  and 
freedom.  A  grateful  nation  appreciates 
and  honors  those  who  have  defended  it  in 
time  of  peril.  America  is  a  grateful  Nation 
as  evidenced  by  this  ceremony  and  similar 
ceremonies  that  will  be  held  In  honor  of 
our  soldiers  who  are  buried  in  10  countries 
in  Europe.  In  Africa,  in  Asia,  and  all  around 

the   world  ,v,„(- 

To  the  Gold  Star  Mothers  who  gave  their 
sons  to  preserve  our  way  of  life,  we  bow 
In  reverence.  To  those  patients  in  this  home 
and  all  veterans  homes,  we  send  words  of 
hope  and  deep  gratitude  for  their  brave 
deeds.  No  more  appropriate  place  could  be 
found  for  this  occasion  than  here  In  upper 
east  Tennessee  amid  the  beautiful  sur- 
roundings of  Mountain  Home,  an  Institu- 
tion where  soldiers  of  four  wars  in  our  own 
generation  have  been  administered  to  by 
devoted  public  servants  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  ^,  , 

Mountain  Home  lies  within  a  section  of 
the  State  that  has  furnished  more  volun- 
teers per  capita  for  military  service  than  any 
other  part  of  the  Nation.  Here  Andrew 
Jackson  lived  and  held  court  and  John 
Sevier  Tennessee's  first  Governor  made  his 
home.  Carter  County,  which  adjoins  this 
county  and  my  former  home,  furnished 
three  companies  for  World  War  I  without 
a  single  person  being  drafted. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  Tennesseans 
are  descendants  of  brave  men  who  fought 
in  the  War 'of  the  Revolution  to  gain  our  In- 
dependence; that  Tennesseans  are  descend- 
ants of  hardy  pioneers  who  fought  Indians, 
cleared  the  forests,  cultivated  the  soil  and 
built  thriving  towns  and  cities;  that  Ten- 
nessee gave  to  the  Nation  Presidents  Jack- 
son Polk,  and  Andrew  Johnson,  each  oi 
whom  made  a  lasting  contribution  to  our 
Nation;  that  Tennessee  gave  David  Crockett 
and  Sam  Houston  to  Texas,  whose  names  and 


fame  are  known  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  country. 

We  value  highly  our  American  way  of  life. 
We  enjoy  many  freedoms.  Freedom  of 
speech,  assemblage,  worship,  ownership  of 
property,  and  freedom  to  rear  our  children 
in  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  peace  and 
happiness  are  only  a  few  of  the  rights  that 
we  enjoy  as  American  citizens.  These  righw 
are  derived  from  our  Federal  and  State  con- 
stitutions. We  recognize  that  native-born 
Americans  sometimes  take  these  freedoms 
fcr  granted  while  the  foreign-born,  natural- 
ized citizens  prize  them  highly. 

Those  we  honor  here  today  fought  to  pre- 
serve   these   rights.     They    were    not    remote 
o'   foreign   warriors,   but   were   our   fathers, 
b'ctbers,    sons,    and    fellows-ln-arms.      "They 
came    from    rich    and    poor    families,    from 
various  religious  faiths,  and  from  the  c  t  es, 
towns,     villages,     and     r"j;^\  ^°°^"^Jf  ^^ 
From  their  homes  and  schools  they  left   to 
answer  the  caU  of  their  country.     Some  were 
literate   and    others   unlearned   In   ^cadem  c 
education.     They  fought  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der  against   a  common   enemy.     They   were 
moved  by  patriotism  and  courage  and    They 
gave    their    last   full    measure    of    devotion 
for  their  country. 

But  who  they  were  or  from  where  they 
came  does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence     It  is  what  they  did  that  counts. 

on  a  Memorial  Day  of  a  little  more  than 
100  vears  ago,  November  19.  1863,  Abraham 
imcoln  told  a  crowd  of  mourning  widows, 
children,  and  veterans  what  he  thought  they 
and  the  dead  they  mourned  had  suffered 
for  and  why  It  was  worth  it:  The  fallen 
and  the  wounded,  he  said,  had  been  engaged 
In  testing  whether  a  nation  "conce'ved  In 
libertv  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal"  could  long  en- 
dure. That  is  what  those  veterans  had 
fought  for. 

Today's  veterans  and  our  fallen  heroes 
whom  we  honor  on  this  occasion  fought  for 
something  different  but  no  less  noble.  Those 
^  vou  who  fought  in  1917  and  1918  were 
told  that  you  were  going  to  Europe  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy."  The  rest 
of  you  went  to  avenge  the  "day  that  will 
live  in  infamy"  and  to  crush  out  nazlsm  and 
to  stop  the  onslaught  of  communism  In 
Korea. 

There  are  manv   who  would  say  that   al- 
though   you    did    your    part    in    both    v^n^ 
things   are   no   better   than    when    you    first 
went      In  fact,  they  are  a  great  deal  worse. 
But  It  is  my  belief  that  this  is   not   true. 
What  you  did  has  given  us  time— time  to 
experiment  to  make  the  world  a  better  place; 
time  to  make  Improvements  In  medicine  like 
the  Salk  and  Sabln  polio  vaccines  that  have 
done  so  much  to  alleviate  human  suffering; 
time  to  study  the  heavens,  and  find  better 
ways  to  communicate  with  one  another;  Ume 
to  experiment  In  world  government,  and  It 
the  League  of  Nations  and  United  Nations 
have  not  lived  up  to  all  our  hopes,  they  are 
experiments    In    human    relationships    that 
may  lead  us  to  the  right  combination  that 
will    one   day    make   all   the    nations   of   the 
world  able  to  live  harmoniously  and  right- 
eously. 

None  of  this  experimentation  could  have 
been  done  If  vou  had  not  been  wlUlng  to 
go  over  and  fight  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  Maybe  the  world  Is  not  safe 
even  though  you  won,  but  it  Is  a  great  deal 
safer  than  if  you  had  not.  and  It  may  be  a 
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great  deal  safer  than  It  looks.  \i  we  can  profit 
from  the  experiments  you  veterans  have 
given   us   time   to   make. 

Again  In  the  words  of  President  Lincoln: 
"The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remem- 
ber what  we  say  here,  but  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here.  It  Is  for  us.  the  living, 
rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
work  which  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
carried  on  •  •  •  that  we  highly  resolve  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that 
this  Nation  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom, and  that  this  Government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth." 

There  can  be  no  freedom  without  peace. 
This  generation  holds  in  its  hands  for  the 
first  time  the  means  of  ending  life  on  this 
planet.  Some  believe  that  the  fact  that  man 
has  devised  means  of  total  annihilation 
through  the  atom  and  hydrogen  bombs  may 
prevent  another  world  war.  Winston  Church- 
Ul  observed  that  survival  may  be  "the  twin 
brother  of  annihilation."  President  John- 
son stated  recently  that  "general  war  Is  Im- 
possible because  of  the  utter  destruction  a 
nuclear  contest  could  Inflict."  We  are  told 
by  some  of  our  leaders  that  this  awesome 
thought  of  a  world  catastrophe  causes  na- 
tions to  be  more  Inclined  to  settle  disputes 
by  peaceful  means.  Moved  by  the  fear  of 
the  bomb,  the  peoples  of  the  world  have 
become  more  conscious  of  the  realization 
that  wars  are  caused  by  the  mistakes  of  their 
)eaders.  The  responsibilities  of  the  leaders 
of  the  world  are  thus  increased  and  it  Is  our 
hope  that  they  will  measure  up  to  these 
responsibilities  as  men  yearn  for  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace  and  a  world  In  which  they 
can  live  together  In  true  brotherhood. 

We  live  In  a  fast  moving  age — an  age  of 
discovery.  Man  plans  to  leave  his  home 
planet  and  set  foot  upon  another  world.  We 
Ikave  embarked  on  a  long  road.  A  new  era  in 
man's  progress  unfolds.  Beyond  the  earth 
iB  the  realm  of  space.  The  world  shrinks 
In  size  through  swift  means  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication.  As  men's  minds 
expand,  it  is  hoped  that  hate,  envy,  and  greed 
will  disappear  and  that  nations  will  live  to- 
gether within  the  framework  of  law  and 
order  and  that  wars  will  be  no  more.  This 
Is  the  goal  for  vis,  the  living,  and  indeed  one 
worthy  of  the  dead.  It  is  for  the  living  to 
carry  on  the  ttnflnlshed  work  of  those  whom 
we  honor  today.  Memorial  Day  is  a  reminder 
of  the  task  for  the  living.  We  take  note 
that  man  In  this  age  of  science  is  fast  mas- 
tering the  physical  universe,  but  has  not 
mastered  himself.  Man's  moral  progress  has 
lagged  behind  his  scientific  achievements. 
As  our  higher  emotions  are  evoked  on  Memo- 
rial Day.  we  are  given  a  good  opportunity  to 
devote  some  attention  to  some  of  our  fall- 
\ires  in  moral  progress. 

We  send  our  spaceships  into  orbit  around 
the  earth,  the  moon,  and  the  sun.  We  probe 
millions  of  miles  into  the  universe  and 
speculate  upon  life  on  other  planets.  We 
split  the  atom  for  energy  for  new  life  or  for 
destruction  of  old  life.  Our  achievements  in 
communication  are  such  that  man's  voice 
may  be  heard  around  the  earth,  and  into 
outer  space  and  back  to  the  earth  again  in 
a  matter  of  seconds.  But  we  should  not  be 
blinded  by  these  achievements  in  the  physi- 
cal world.  We  should  humble  ourselves  on 
Memorial  Day,  and  quietly  resolve  to  carry 
out  the  unfinished  work  of  our  fallen  heroes. 

We  are  living  in  unsettled  times  There 
are  now  120  nations  in  the  world  and  the 
United  States  is  dealing  with  114  of  them. 
Many  of  these  nations  are  new  and  inex- 
perienced In  government.  President  Tru- 
man recently  observed  that  we  are  steadily 
losing  our  effectiveness  in  world  leadership: 
"It  is  all  too  obvious."  he  said,  "that  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world  is  not  what  It  should  be.  Oiu- 
leadership  has  been  steadily  losing  Its  efloc- 
tlveness.    It  serves  no  useful  purpose  to  pro- 


test or  to  Ignore  this  unpleasant  state  In 
which  we  now  And  ourselves.  But  we  had 
better  face  up  to  it.  We  must  not  go  on  de- 
luding ourselves  that  there  is  nothing  seri- 
ously the  matter  in  our  relations  with  our 
friends  and  allies.  To  go  on  insisting  that 
all  is  well,  and  that  our  prestige  has  never 
been  higher,  and  that  our  disagreements 
are  minor,  can  only  result  in  making  a 
steadily  deteriorating  situation  worse." 

Some  of  the  trouble  spots  In  the  world  are 
Cuba,  90  miles  away,  Panama.  South  Amer- 
ica. Western  Europe,  Cyprus,  Africa,  Viet- 
nam. Thailand,  Pakistan,  Laos.  Cambodia. 
Malaysia,  and  Indonesia. 

We  know  that  Communists  operate  In 
troubled  waters  and  whenever  or  wherever 
there  Is  trouble  or  confusion  they  scheme 
to  accelerate  disaster.  This  is  a  constant 
reminder  that  we  must  never  cease  to  be 
fully  prepared  and  ready  to  defend  our  Na- 
tion. 

America  has  become  great  in  part  because 
its  laws  create  a  climate  for  individual  initi- 
ative as  well  as  a  climate  for  the  development 
of  the  mind.  Her  citizens  are  equal  before 
the  law.  Her  government  of  law  supplies 
the  foundation  for  a  free  society.  Our  citi- 
zenry has  responded  to  this  climate  of  free- 
dom: and  we  have  freedom  because  of  the 
recognition  that  activity  under  law  also  in- 
volves restraints  upon  the  individual.  We 
yearn  for  world  p>eace  and  If  it  comes  it  must 
come  through  the  rule  of  law.  International 
disputes  must  be  settled  through  a  system 
of  international  coxirts.  Just  as  private  dis- 
putes between  citizens  are  settled  by  civil 
courts,  and  we  must  recognize  that  world 
order  demands  the  same  restraints  up>on  na- 
tions that  national  order  calls  for  from  its 
citizens. 

Let  us  on  this  date  in  further  gratitude 
to  those  whom  we  honor  on  this  occasion 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  work  for  world  peace 
through  rule  of  law  and  thus  meet  our  obli- 
gation to  those  who  sleep  in  these  hallowed 
grounds. 

The  complete  program  for  the  Memo- 
rial Day  services  at  tlie  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, Mountain  Home,  Tenn.. 
held  at  3  p.m.,  on  May  31,  1964,  was  as 
follows : 

Memorial  Dat  1964,  Mountain  Home,  Tenn. 
(By  Lee  B.  Harr.  center  director) 

The  4,000  graves  of  our  soldier  and  sailor 
dead  will  be  decorated  by  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  the  Sequoyah  Council  and  on  Sunday, 
May  31,  1964,  at  3  p.m  ,  the  colors  of  the 
service  organizations  of  upper  east  Tennessee 
and  southwest  Virginia  will  be  massed 
around  the  replica  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier.  The  Appalachian  Choral 
Societies  will  bring  the  message  of  music. 
The  Honorable  Robert  L.  Taylor,  Judge  of 
the  eastern  division  of  the  J.S.  district  court, 
will  be  the  Memorial  Day  speaker.  The  Hon- 
orable jAicxa  H.  QuiLLEN  will  represent  the 
ex-servicemen  and  their  families  In  placing 
the  wreath  upon  the  tomb. 

On  Memorial  Day  we  take  a  forward  look. 
It  is  a  day  of  challenge — a  challenge  that 
comes  from  the_graves  of  our  dead.  They 
speak  and  remind  us  of  what  Ood  expects  of 
us  and  of  this  land  that  we  profess  to  love. 

The  patients,  members  and  employees  of 
this  VA  center  cordially  invite  you  to  Join 
with  us  in  paying  tribute  to  our  departed 
comrades. 

Program 

Massing  of  the  colors:  By  color  guards  of 
service  organizations. 

"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic":  Johnson 
City  High  School  Band,  directed  by  Prof.  W. 
F.  Weddle. 

Invocation:  Chaplain  Harry  T.  Wright. 

"Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground":  Ar- 
ranged by  Normand  Lockwood,  Appalachian 
Choral  Societies;    directed   by  Dr.  Virgil  C. 


Self;  Mrs  D.  O.  Stout,  organist;  brass  ensem- 
ble from  E.T.8.U. 

Recognition  of  Gold  Star  Mothers,  distin- 
guished visitors,  and  introduction  of  speaker 
Lee  B.  Harr,  center  director. 

Address:  Judge  Robert  Love  Taylor 

"Open  Our  Eyes":  MacFarlane,  Appala- 
chian  Choral  Societies. 

Decoration  of  replica  of  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier:  By  the  Honorable  Jamu 
H.   QtnLLEN,   Member  of  Congress 

Salute  to  the  dead. 

Tape 

Benediction:   Chaplain  William  J    Pulton. 

"Sevenfold  Amen":  Appalachian  Choral 
Societies 


Most  We  Be  the  World's  Policeman? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or  n>AHo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1964 

Mr.  CHURCH,  Mr.  President,  the 
question  raised  by  the  title  of  a  recent 
article  by  Harlan  Cleveland,  "Must  We 
Be  the  World's  Policeman?"  often  occurs 
to  American  citizens.  Mr.  Cleveland,  the 
distinguished  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Intematloruil  Organization 
Affairs,  gives  a  good  answer  to  that 
question : 

Granting  that  we  are  deeply  Involved  In  Uie 
maintenance  of  peace,  do  we  really  have  to 
be  the  world's  nursemaid,  governess  and  po- 
liceman, all  by  ourselves?  This  time  the 
answer  is  "No."  In  spite  of  Its  great  power, 
the  United  States  does  not  have  to  be  the 
worlds  policeman  if  we  have  the  wit  and 
the  skill  to  build  International  peacekeeping 
machinery  Instead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
excellent  article  which  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  of  May  3  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Must  We  Be  the  World's  Policeman? 
(by  Harlan  Cleveland) 

About  100  years  ago  a  toast  was  offered  in 
Paris  which  casts  some  doubt  on  the  sobriety 
of   the   speaker.     It   went   like   this: 

"I  give  you  the  United  States — bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  aurora  borealls,  on  the 
south  by  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes,  on 
the  east  by  the  primeval  chaos  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Day  of  Judgment." 

The  national  Interest  of  the  United  States 
Is  not  quite  that  extensive  today.  And  yet 
it  does  seem,  in  ^heee  days  of  crisis  diplo- 
macy, that  the  peace  cannot  be  threatened 
anywhere  in  the  world  without  Americans 
and  their  Government  becoming  deeply  in- 
volved— despite  lesser  ambitions  than  those 
of  the  speaker  Just  quoted. 

In  past  weeks,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  has  been  trying  to  reconcile  the  un- 
reconciled in  Cyprus;  the  American  Repre- 
sentative at  the  United  Nations  has  been 
immersed  in  the  tangled  dispute  over  Kash- 
mir; and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
State  has  been  pouring  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters  around  Borneo. 

What  is  it  that  creates  the  big  black  head- 
lines and  activates  the  small  black  cars 
which  shuttle  back  and  forth  from  the  State 
Department  to  the  White  House,  often  at 
hours  determined  by  ang^  men  with  home- 
made weapons  in  some  remote  corner  of  the 
world?     Why  does  there  seem  to  be  so  much 
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„„ly   small-scale  trouble  in  the  world?     One 
l^Lwer  comes  readily  to  mind. 
*7n  the  old  imperial  system,  each  hig  na- 
.tr,n  kept  the  peace  within  Its  own  "sphere 
oflnflSence."     There    might    be    big    wa« 
among  the  big  powers,  but  little  wars  and 
t^°r  massacres   were   readily   suppressed   or 
r^ntalned    by    the   same    big    powers.     They 
S  t^t^  thi  strength  and   I  they  assxuned) 
the  mandate  to  reach  out  large  and  some- 
tmieT  clumsy    paws    to    discourage    violence 
I^nong  t^we^er  tribes  and  principalities^ 
S  old  system,  by  which  a  few  big  powers 
^^^e  an   the  peacekeeping  decisions.   U  no 
m  r e      Yet    for  the  past  decade  and  a  half, 
Tring  the  dismemberment  of  the  great  em- 
nires   local  and  regional  wars  were  contained 
£    Lo^er    fear-the    fear    tiiat   local   wars 
might  quickly  become  nuclear  wars. 
"^Ihen^came    the    nuclear    stalema^.    ad- 
vertised by  the  quick  defusing  of  the  Cuba 
n^Lslle    crisis.    diUiatized    by   the    test   ban 
^Sy    and    underscored   by   the    unanimou^ 
UN     resolution    against    placing    bombs    in 
orbit      Just  as  the  world  begins  to  hope  it 
iu    not  me  of  a  nuclear  h^t  attack   It  has 
suddenly  broken  out  with  ^U^^}.'^.^^ 
Ancient  resentments  and  modem  rivalries 
compete  for  the  headlines  of  t^V^^y^  ^,^- 
t^»  with  weapons  long  considered  obsolete. 
Td   behind   the   scenes,   a   large^J^-f 
competition    Is    equally    apparent— compett- 
t^^tween  those  who  think  their  inter^ 
wuV  thrive  on  ohaoe  and  bloodshed  and  ttiose. 
H^e  us  who  think  their  interest*  He  in  keep- 

'"''r^T^^SZT'oontri.e.i  r^ots.  Insurrec- 
tions by  guerrillas,  and  the  threat*  and 
^^teni^t.  of  major  «glonal  conflicts 
suddenly  seem  to  be  coming  in  dozens,  rather 

than  one  or  two  at  a  time.  

The  alternative  to  world  war  is  not  world 
peace— It  Is  a  world  full  of  small  wars  and 

nunors  of  wars.  ~  ♦„   k«    duti. 

All    this    is   most   distress  ng^  to   be    sure^ 
But  do  we  have  to  be  Involved  In  It?     The 
answer  Is  "Yes."     Because  we  are  much  too 
largland  powerful  to  hide  or  even  to  stand  on 
the  sldellnes-and  because  we  do  not  want  to 
have  to  use  our  ultimate  PO^er-we   must 
xise  our  more  limited  power,  to  be  the  world  s 
leading   peacekeepers   and   peacemakers^^    li 
iTse^m'Xen  to  be  in  the  middle  of  <^s^^ 
the   basic   reason  U   that  we   are  not  direct 
parties  to  the  dispute*;  we  are  not  P^iomoting 
the  interest*  of  one  rival  against  the  other 
our  national  Interest  Is  to  try  to  see  to  It 
that   disputes  do   not   lead   to  violence   and 
violence  to  war.     And  this  Is  precisely  why 
we  have  a  special  responsibility  to  exert  our 
national   poW  to   bring   about   a   p^eftU 
settlement;  national  power  can  be  exercised 
more       fairly.       more       constmctlvely-ajid 
therefore  more  elTectively-from  the  middle 
of  a  dispute  than  from  the  sidelines. 

&,metlmes  we  forget  how  big  we  really 
are  Look  at  it  this  way:  In  the  past  3  years 
our  gross  national  product  went  up  from 
$500  to  $600  billion  a  year.  That  Increase 
of  $100  billion  is  more  than  the  combined 
gross  national  products  of  84  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  including  nearly  all  of 
the  countries  whose  frontier  disputes  and 
internal  struggles  for  power  create  the  head- 
line crises  of  our  time. 

We  are  concerned  by  every  breach  of  the 
peace  because  the  peace  of  the  world  Is  all 
too  likely  to  be  indivisible— and  because  if 
trouble  spreads,  the  Communists  have  an 
opportunity  to  take  sides  as  a  prelude  to 
taking  over.  ,  .  , 

We  are  Involved  because  we  are  widely 
believed  to  have  the  power  to  fight  or  pre- 
vent fighting,  to  sit  on  the  lid  or  let  the  pot 
boll  over,  to  change  or  maintain  the  balance 
of  political  power  in  every  part  of  the  free 

world. 

And  we  are  involved  because  we  are  among 
the  few  nations  which  have  the  wealth 
firepower,  airlift  capacity,  organizational 
skill  and  political  imagination  to  put  to- 
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gether   an   operational   peace  system  for  a 

troubled  world.  ,  ^   ,^ 

Granting  that  we  are  deeply  Involved  In 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  do  we  really  have 
to  be  the  world's  nursemaid,  governess  and 
policeman,  aU  by  ourselves?    This  time  the 
knswer  is  "No."    In  spite  of  its  great  power 
the  United  States  does  not  have  to  be  the 
world's  policeman   if   we  have   the   wit   and 
the  skill  to  build  international  peacekeep- 
ing machinery  Instead.  .V,    ♦    K« 
Indeed     the   paradoxical   fact  Is   that  be- 
cause we  are  so  big  we  can  no  longer  do  much 
of   anything  by   ourselves.  This   Is  why   we 
belong  to  53  OTganlzatlons  in  which  we  con- 
sult with  almost  everybody  in  the  world  on 
almost  every  subject  in  the  world  from  anal- 
phabetlsm   to  zinc.     This   is   why   we   have 
built    an    interlocking    matrix    of    conamon- 
wealths  in  the  North  Atlantic,  in  southeast 
Asia    in  the  Western  Hemisphere.    And  this 
is  why  we  work  so  hard  to  build  a  workable 
united    Nations,     and     bet    so    heavily     on 
developing  its  capacity  to  ^^t  for  peace. 

The  danger  these  days  U  not  that  the  na- 
tions will  avoid  "going  to  the  UJ^."  for  solu- 
tions to  their  local  and  regional  problems 
The  danger  U  that  leaders  who  see  political 
advantage  to  public  debate  will  avoid  quiet 
talk  and  regional  mediation  because  they 
want  to  stand  on  the  world  rostrum  In  this 
city  and  tell  the  world  too  early  ajid  too 
passionately,   the  lurid  story  of  their  local 

troubles.  ,      ^.      „  vr  •» 

There  is,  of  course,  a  value  In  the  U.N.s 
safety-valve  role.  It  Is  good  that  there  exists 
a  building  on  the  East  River  in  which  every 
nation,  large  and  small,  can  grumble  for  the 
record  about  Its  neighbors— and  provide  its 
neighbors  an  equal  opportunity  to  grumble 
about  It.  But  the  Security  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly  are  not  at  their  b^t 
when  they  are  adding  heat  to  an  already 
overheated  dispute.  They  function  at  their 
best  as  devices  to  record  solutions  arrived  at 
by  honest— which  Is  to  say,  quiet— negotla- 

"^-nie  growing  value  of  the  UJN.,  as  peace- 
keeper and  peacemaker  to  the  world,  lies  not 
so  much  m  Its  pubUc  debates  as  In  its  operat- 
ing machinery— its  mediators,  its  observers, 
its^  inspectors,  its  true  supervisors,  and  its 
emergency  peace-keeping  force. 

The  United  States  support*  the  develop- 
ment of  these  UJT.  operations  for  the  sim- 
plest possible  reason— because  their  absence 
would  require  the  more  extensive  Involve- 
ment of  that  residual  peacekeeping  machin- 
ery which  is  the  military  power  of  the  United 
States  If  the  United  Nations  were  not  in 
the  Middle  East,  if  the  United  Nations  had 
not  moved  Into  the  Congo,  the  United  States 
would  have  had  to  take  a  hand.  We  natural- 
ly prefer  to  spread  the  risk  of  international 
peacekeeping— and  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  also  prefers  that  it  should  be  spread. 

Peacekeeping  requires  power;  and  if  we 
and  other  countries  are  going  to  lend  a  smal 
nart  of  our  national  power  for  international 
use— in  the  form  of  money  or  logistic  support 
or  actual  troops— we  will  naturally  want  to 
make  sure  that  the  power  will  be  used  for 
constructive  purposes.  This  does  not  at  all 
mean  that  he  who  partly  pays  the  piper  calls 
all  of  the  tunes:  it  makes  sense  to  worK 
through  the  U.N.  only  where  the  resulting 
action  has  a  truly  international  character. 

But  we  still  want  to  make  sure  that  the 
decisionmaking  process  in  the  UIJ.  reflects 
the  agreed  purposes  of  those  members  which 
endowed  the  U.N.  with  its  capacity  to  act 
in  the  first  place  and  which,  if  U.N.  peace- 
keeping  falls,  will  find  themselves  responsible 
for  the  consequences.  One  way  to  do  this 
is  to  use  the  Security  Cotmcil  more  often  in 
peace  and  security  matters.  A  decade  ago, 
most  thoughtful  writers  on  U.N.  affairs  wrote 
off  the  Security  Council  as  a  dead  or  dying 
institution.  They  are  having  to  think  again 
these  days  Last  winter,  the  Secj^lty  Coun- 
cil  had  more  business,  and  touched  on  more 


issues,  than  even  before.  As  of  now,  the 
Security  Council  has  pending  on  Its  agenda 
some  half  a  hundred  disputes. 

When  an  issue  is  "taken  to  the  VJi.  — as 
happens    more    and    more    frequently— it    is 
important  for  Americans  to  realize  that  what 
the  UN    can  do  crucially  depends  on  what 
Americans,   and   a  few   other   countries,   are 
willing  to  help  It  to  do.     To  decide  that  a 
peacekeeping  task  should  be  taken  on  by  the 
U  N   does  not  obviate  responsibility  for  lead- 
ership—it    merely    makes    the    exercise    of 
leadership   more   complicated.      The   essence 
of  democraUc  leadership,   after   all,   is  never 
the  loud  voice  or  the  deceptive  air  of  absolute 
certainty.    Real  democratic  leadership  occurs 
when   the   leader   maximizes   the    participa- 
tion by  others  in  the  exercise  of  leadership. 

The  most  effective  things  we  do  in  foreign 
Dollcy,  therefore,  are  those  actions  which 
Associate  many  nations  with  the  leadership 
our  great  power  compels  us  to  asstime.  in 
the  development  of  international  peacekeep- 
ing machinery,  we  are  relearnlng  a  basic 
truth  about  the  leader's  role— one  which  we 
did  not  invent,  but  one  which  we  would 
hope  In  our  finest  hour  to  exemplify. 

A  Chinese  philosopher  and  man  of  action. 
Lao  Tse.  said  It  2,500  years  ago,  and  it  hasn  t 
been  said  better  since : 


Of  a  good  leader,  who  talks  little, 

When  his  work  is  done,  hU  aim  fulfilled. 

They  wUl  all  say, 

"We  did  this  ourselves." 

I  would  suggest  two  gages  of  our  success 
as  a  leader.  First,  ask  the  questions:  Does 
each  crisis  leave  us  better  able  to  cope  with 
the  next  one?  Does  each  peace-and-securlty 
crUls  leave  the  world  with  more  and  better 
peacekeeping  machinery?  ^   ,„„^ 

Amid  the  rivalries  and  killings  and  loud 
polemics  of  each  crlsU,  an  opportunity  for 
institution  building  is  always  to  be  found. 
If  in  the  midst  of  each  current  crisis,  we  can 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  international  or- 
ganizations to  contain  the  crises  of  the 
future— and  train  the  international  diplo- 
mats and  soldiers  to  handle  efficiently  the 
tasks  of  peacemaking  and  peacekeeping— we 
will  be  making  sure  that  the  next  similar 
crisis  is  not  going  to  be  as  troublesome  as 
the  last  of  its  kind— and  we  may  be  prevent- 
ing  it  from  erupting  at  all.  ,     ^  . 

The  other  gage  of  our  success  as  a  leader 
In  the  peacekeeping  business  is  whether  the 
same  old  crUes  keep  recurring  in  the  same 
old  form.  The  criterion  Is  not  whether  to- 
day's problem— in  Cyprus,  or  Somalia,  or 
KMhmir.  or  Borneo— looks  tough,  but  wheth- 
er the  tough  problem  we  are  working  on 
today  is  the  same  tough  problem  we  were 
working  on  a  year  or  2  or  3  ago. 

Some  of  these  current  ones  are  certainly 
hardy  perennials.  But  as  we  look  back  to 
crises  called  Blzerte.  or  Suez.  West  New 
Guinea  or  secession  in  the  Congo,  we  get 
some  perspective  on  the  kind  of  In^rna- 
tional  peacekeeping  machinery  needed  to 
handle  current  "flaps." 

If  we  sometimes  seem  to  be  carrying  the 
lion's  share  of  the  peacekeeping  load    put  It 
down  to  the  fact  that.  In  the  Jungle  of  world 
politics,  we  are  now  the  Hon.     Some  among 
^   would    prefer   some   other    role— that    of 
a    mouse,    or    an    ostrich,    perhaps.      But    I 
think    most    Americans,    given    the    choice, 
would  rather  lead  than  follow,  would  rather 
use  otu-  enormous  power  to  build  the  kind  of 
world  we  virant  than  let  somebody  else  take 
the  responsibility  for  buUding  world  peace— 
their  way.    I  think  most  Americans  are  not 
afraid  of  U.S.  power,  are  not  afraid  to  see  it 
used  to  support  better— that  Is,  more  inter- 
national—peacekeeping     machinery.        The 
world  certainly  needs  It  badly  enough. 

So  let  us  not  t>e  plainUve  about  "the 
policeman's  lot."  We  know  from  from  ^ 
^perlence,  as  well  as  from  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
Uvan,  that  It  is  not  a  happy  one.  But  we 
also  know  that  It  is  an  essenUal  function  of 
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civilized  society — and  that  It  can  be  shared 
with  others  IT  we  work  hard  enough  at 
sharing  It. 

In  a  troubled  world  the  beatitudes  get 
scrambled:  Cursed  are  the  peacemakers,  for 
they  shall  be  called  Just  about  every  name 
there  Is  except  the  children  of  God.  But 
the  mark  of  national  maturity  Is  a  citizenry 
which  knows  that  power  and  fxjpularlty  sel- 
dom oome  In  the  same  package. 


U.N.  Should  Explain  Its  Actions 
in  Ae  Congo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  It  not 
strange  that  so  many  times  action  by  the 
U.N.  seems  to  result  in  gains  for  the 
Communists  and  losses  for  the  free 
world?  Of  course,  we  are  not  supposed 
to  question  any  of  these  actions  lest 
we  be  branded  as  warmongers  or  worse. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  United  States 
is  going  to  continue  to  pay  most  of  the 
upkeep  of  the  U.N.,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
explanation  of  why  so  much  effort  was 
put  into  crushing  the  anti-Communists 
in  the  Congo  and  why  so  little  interest  is 
expressed  by  the  U.N.  In  the  Communist- 
sponsored  takeover. 

What  is  the  U.N.  answer  to  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  of  June  3  ? 

Congo  Betrated 
Neaxly  4  yeaxs  ago,  on  June  30,  1960.  the 
fonner  Belgian  Congo  celebrated  Its  Inde- 
pendence wltli  an  explosion  that  rocked  the 
entire  African  continent  and  Jolted  ti\e  rest 
of  the  world.  Entirely  unprepared  for  self- 
government,  the  Congolese  turned  to  icwtlng. 
violence,  mutiny,  anarchy,  and  secession 
within  a  week. 

Into  this  arena  the  United  Nations  sent  a 
"peacekeeping"  force.  For  2'2  years,  that 
Xorce  apent  mo«t  of  Its  time  trying  to  crush 
the  most  stable  and  pro-Western  faction  of 
the  Congo — the  Katanga  regime  of  Molse 
Tshombe.  About  17  months  ago  this  U.N. 
tnlaslon  was  "successful  ~  In  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  aggression,  the  U.N.'s  "peace"  force 
overran  Katanga's  mllltla  and  sent  President 
Tsbombe  into  exile  Ln  Europe. 

Today  the  U.N.'s  troops  In  the  Congo  have 
dwindled  to  fewer  than  4,000.  By  the  end 
of  this  month,  even  this  token  force  may  be 
gone.  The  "peacekeeping"  mission  hixs  run 
ita  course,  and  neither  the  Congolese  Gov- 
ernment nor  the  U.N.  seems  Interested  In  re- 
newing Its  life.  After  June  30.  the  Congo 
may  be  on  Its  own. 

Several  years  ago  It  was  widely  acknowl- 
edged that,  on  the  success  or  failure  of  Its 
efforts  to  bring  peace,  law,  and  order  to  the 
Congo,  the  future  of  the  UJM.  would  stand 
or  faU  aa  a  useful  Instrument  to  resolve  In- 
ternational conflicts.  It«  4-year  record  In 
the  Congo  certainly  casts  doubts  on  the  U.N.'s 
future. 

Not  only  has  the  U.N.  failed  to  bring  unity 
out  of  chaos  or  to  solve  conflicts  peacefully 
in  the  Congo,  but  today  the  Congo  Is  In  worse 
shape  both  economically  and  politically  than 
It  was  when  the  "peace  mission"  began. 
Though  the  U.N.  poured  vast  amounts  of 
money  into  the  Congo  for  financial  and  tech- 
nical aid — #260  million,   the  major  portion. 


from  the  United  States  alone— the  Congo- 
lese Government  has  recently  devalued  Its 
currency. 

What  Is  worse,  a  large  force  of  Communist- 
backed  rebels  U  presently  conducting  a  seri- 
ous drive  to  overthrow  the  Central  Govern- 
ment of  the  Congo.  Already,  this  rebel  force 
has  virtual  control  over  two  of  the  Congo's 
Provinces,  Klvu  and  Kwllu.  A  Communist- 
backed  "Conmilttee  for  National  Liberation" 
Is  plotting  against  the  government  from 
across  the  river  In  Brazzaville. 

Just  last  week,  the  Communists  captured 
a  key  airfield  In  northern  Katanga  and.  with- 
out a  shot  being  flred,  took  Albertvllle.  one 
of  the  Congo's  largest  cities,  a  day  later. 
The  Central  Government's  troops  have  had 
only  limited  success  In  attempts  to  put  down 
this  revolt,  and  many  of  thoce  troops  have 
mutinied  and  Joined  the  rebels. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  UN. 
BtlU  has  a  token  force  In  the  Congo.  Though 
the  Communist-led  rebellion  has  been  going 
on  for  nearly  5  months,  those  troops  have 
made  almost  no  attempt  to  put  down  the 
revolt.  Their  main  concern  has  been  to  con- 
tinue the  search  for  the  few  remaining  fol- 
lowers of  Molse  Tshombe. 

And  now.  within  a  few  weeks,  what's  left 
of  the  UN.  force  Is  scheduled  to  depart  the 
Congo.  It  Is  obvious,  though  Ironic,  that  the 
United  Nations  once  again  Is  exposing  Its 
famous  double  standard. 

A  short  time  ago.  the  UN.  couldnt  send 
In  enough  troops  or  spend  enough  money  to 
crush  the  ret>clllo«i  of  Molse  Tshombe — who 
merely  wanted  to  run  hi*  own  province  and 
represented  no  threat  to  the  rest  of  the 
Congo.  Today,  when  the  CommunL-sts  ore 
leading  a  full-scale  rebellion  which  theatens 
all  of  the  Congo  and  several  of  Its  neighbor- 
ing countries,  the  U.N.  apparently  is  uncon- 
cerned  and    unwilling  to  lift   a  finger. 


Statement  in  Opposition  to  Pending  Civil 
Rights  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    BOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  10.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record  a  state- 
ment of  opposition  to  the  pending  so- 
called  civil  rights  legislation  by  the  Han- 
over Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Hanover, 
Pa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hanover  Chamber  nr  Commerce, 

Hanover,  Pa..  May  29,  1964. 
Subject:  ClvU  rights  bill  H  R   7152. 
To   our   Representatives   in    the  Congress   of 
The  United  States. 

DxAR  Sir:  We,  as  a  group  of  business  and 
profeeslonal  pec^le,  being  Americans  have  no 
desire  to  discriminate  against  any  group  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  or  creed,  but  there  are 
many  portions  of  this  civil  rights  bill  to 
which  we  strongly  object. 

For  example  title  VII.  the  section  on  equal 
employment  opportunity  would  virtually 
put  the  Federal  Government  in  control  of 
hiring,  firing,  and  many  other  emplojrment 
practices.  ThU  bill  carries  so  much  unneces- 
sary bureaucrStlc  control  over  the  freedom 
delegated  to  the  people  that  It  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  BUI  of  Rights. 

An  employer  can  be  charged  with  "dis- 
crimination" and  yet  nowhere  In  the  bill  U 


the    word    dt-fined       You    are   brought  tn 
hearing    before    the    Civil    Right*    Cummi. 
Blon.    but    inptead    of    the    burden   of   prxxi 
being  on  the  compl.Tlnant.  as  required  by^ 
oonstltutlona!  law.  the  employer  mu.st  prove 
there      was      nn     discrimination.     With     tut 
Jury  we  can  well  imagine  the  chance  a  bugi 
ness   would   h.ive  under  this  dictatorial  Uw" 

Wltnes;-,  the  ct-se  of  Motorola,  Inc.  accu««i 
by  the  TllinaU  F.Ur  Employment  Practlcet 
Commission  f  cli.scrlmlnaUng  against  one 
Negro,  althoui'h  tlie  firm  employs  many  N*. 
groes.  Tlu-y  .verc  ordered  to  hire  this  Negro 
applicant,  who  did  not  meet  their  standards 
and  give  hlni  seniority  from  the  time  he  wu 
rejected.  a:1  of  this  In  spite  of  a  fine  com- 
I>any  record  af  the  tests  being  administered 
fairly  to  nU  applicants.  With  this  example 
under  Stiite  i.iw.  we  can  be  certain  that  it 
will  happen  under  this  Federal  proposed  bill 
which  provides  a  new  governmental  agency 
of  lawyers,  investigators,  and  examiners  to 
police  the  hiring,  firing,  and  promotion  prac- 
tices of  comp.xnles  with  25  or  more  workers 

We  have  lost  many  rights  in  the  "free  en- 
terprise syst^-m  •  in  the  past  several  years- 
lets  not  lose  all  our  freedom.  We  therefore 
ask  your  supjxirt  In  ellmlnaUng  Utle  VU  of 
this  bill  or  even  the  complete  bill,  and  hope 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  further  from 
you. 

Slncerelv  yours, 
Reginald  S  Pitta,  Chairman,  Govern- 
mental  Affairs  Committee;  William 
A  Butting.  Jr..  Ewd.  H.  Blettner. 
Ivan  C  Fultener,  Kenneth  J  Myers' 
Robert  F  Nlederen.  Allen  P.  Reed 
Channcey  G  Alcott,  Jack  Nolen.  E.. 
E  Howe  John  A  Coeevan,  Chester  J. 
Hohn  Jr  .  N.  Ivan  Hllyer,  Peter 
Altmiiiofia.  John  Ounther. 


The  U.S.  Workers'  Sorprise 

EXTEN  aON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOrsE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10.  1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remark.s  in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
article  by  Jcscph  R.  Slevin  which  ap- 
peared In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  June  9.  1964: 

The    U  .S     Workers'    ScRrRisi 
(  By  Joseph  R.  Slevin ) 

W^A.sHiNCTON  —The  American  worker  Is  as- 
tounding the  experts. 

His  output  Is  climbing  and  It  Is  Increasing 
Just  ae  rapidly  as  It  did  during  each  of  the 
last  3  years  His  performance  Is  upsetting 
all  the  form  charts  Output  Is  supjxjfled  to 
leap  ahead  Immediately  after  a  recession, 
then  move  up  more  slowly  after  the  Initial 
surge  has  passed 

But  that  Is  not  the  way  that  It  Is  happen- 
\ng  this  time  Output  Jumped  sharply  in 
1961  and  climbed  Just  as  strongly  In  1962  and 
In  1963. 

The  experts'  1964  figures  are  Incomplete 
but  their  Information  convinces  them  that 
the  output   pare   Is    not  slackening. 

The  output  they  are  watching  is  the  out- 
put per  man-hour  In  manufacturing  plants. 
Another  name  for  it  Is  productivity. 

The  prolonged  upsurge  Is  unprecedented. 
It  seems  certain  that  output  per  man-hour 
Is  rising  at  a  rate  of  at  least  4  percent  thle 
year  and  1964  Is  the  fourth  atralght  year  to 
see  an  advance  of  that  size. 
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The  dramatic  productivity  movement  Ifi  a 
-v.ior  antllnllatlon  development  and  comes 
„  ielcome  news  to  President  Johnson. 

When  productivity  goee  up,  labor  coete  go 
down  A  quick  check  of  the  figures  dlscloeee 
uiat  producUvIty  U  continuing  to  rise  more 
Jwlftly  than  labor  cost*  after  the  latest  wage 
boosU  are  taken  into  account. 

President  Johnson  repeatedly  haa  urged 
labor  and  management  to  avoid  upward  price 
nressuree  by  limited  wage  Increases  to 
kmounts  that  can  be  paid  for  out  of  higher 
productivity  and  that  U  what  they  are  doing. 

Labor  ooete  are  running  ahead  of  pro- 
ductivity gains  In  a  few  companies,  here  and 
there.  But  the  national  averages  are  going 
the  administration's  way. 

Businessmen  and  stockholders  are  seeing 
the  evidence  of  the  productivity  surge  In 
company  profits. 

Earnings  Jumped  to  a  record-smashing  $56 
billion  yearly  rate  in  the  first  quarter  from 
$52  billion  in  the  last  3  months  of  1963. 

Government  forecasters  believe  that  a  $60 
billion  rate  will  be  achieved  before  the  year 

ends. 

The  big  productivity  gains  have  only  one 
unhappy  consequence.  They  make  It  harder 
to  cut  xinemployment. 

Rising  productivity  U  a  sign  that  Industry 
can  turn  out  more  goods  with  fewer  work- 
ers. Output  schedules  have  to  rise  sharply 
to  make  It  neceseary  for  companies  to  hung 
out  their  "help  wanted"  signs. 

BconomlsU  talk  about  this  long  upturn 
being  a  new  kind  of  advance.  The  remark- 
able productivity  Increases  are  one  more  bit 
of  evidence  on  their  side 

Labor  costs  now  are  sUble  and  even  are 
shrinking,  long  past  the  business-cycle  stage 
when  they  traditionally  climb  sharply. 

Prices  barely  are  edging  up  Instead  of  roar- 
ing to  new  peaks. 

Profits  are  continuing  to  grow  when  nor- 
mally they  would  be  flattening  out 
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of  the  forest,  the  acquisition  of  which  would 
unify  the  forest;  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolt'ed,  That  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
Women's   Clube  urge  the   U.S.  Government 
to    acquire    the    area    now    known    as    the 
Shawnee  Gap.' 

"Mrs.  Charlxs  T.  Rees, 
Conservation  Chairman." 
It  is  our  understanding  that  the  National 
Forest  Reservation  Commission  and  the  U,S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  recom- 
mended the  "purchase"  of  this  marginal 
land  known  as  the  "Shawnee  Gap." 

Perhaps  you  know  that  our  Illinois  Fed- 
eration has  been  responsible  for  the  plant- 
ing of  3  000  acres  of  pine  trees  in  the  Shaw- 
nee Forest  since  1933.  We  trust  that  you, 
as  a  Congressman  from  Illinois,  will  make 
every  effort  to  secure  the  purchase  of  the 
area  known  as  "Shawnee  Gap." 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mrs.  James  M   Secraves, 

President 


Profile:  J.  Edgar  Hoover 


Illinois  FederaHon  of  Women's  Clubs 
Urges  Expansion  of  the  Shawnee  Na- 
tional Forest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    n,LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  letter  which  I  received  from 
the  Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
is  self-explanatory.  I  do  hope  the  com- 
mittee wUl  authorize  the  purchase  of 
this  additional  land. 

The  federation's  letter  follows: 
Illinois  Federation  of 

Women's  Clubs, 
Chicago.  III.,  May  19.  1964 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 

District  XI   (lUinois).  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman  Pucinski:  Mrs. 
Charles  T.  Reee  proposed  and  the  Illinois 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  In  Its  69th  an- 
nual convention,  May  5,  6.  7,  1964,  assembled 
In  Chicago,  with  Mrs,  Vernon  E  Barnes,  pre- 
siding, adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  has  deep  concern  for  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources  In  the 
SUte  of  Illinois,  and  has  particular  Interest 
In  the  Shawnee  National  Forest;   and 

"Whereas  there  are  126.000  acres  of  land 
In  Johnson  and  Williamson  Counties  which 
He  between  the  two  presently  existing  units 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10,  1964 
Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the 
capable  leadership  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
rendered  invaluable  service  to  law  en- 
forcement agencies  throughout  the  Na- 
tion for  40  years.  Under  Mr.  Hoover's 
guidance  the  Bureau  has  remained  free 
from  disrupting  influences  and  from  po- 
litical, territorial  and  economic  pres- 
sures in  its  dedication  to  the  cause  of  law 
enforcement. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  in  the  Record  a  profile  of  Mr. 
Hoover  written  by  Edward  Mowery  and 
published  by  the  Houston,  Tex.,  Post: 

Profile:  Hoover's  Career  Has  Spanned  Gang 

Wars  and  Red  SrrBVERSiON 

(By  Edward  J.  Mowery) 

Washington. — The  occasion  was  anything 
but  auspicious  40  years  ago  Sunday  when 
John  Edgar  Hoover  agreed  to  assume  super- 
vision of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

And  Hoover  would  have  been  the  last  to 
predict  that  the  fumbling,  poUtics-rldden 
Bureau  would  one  day  emerge  as  the  Govern- 
ment's most  vital  Investigative  arm,  world 
renowned  for  Its  Integrity,  courage,  and  ef- 
ficiency. 

Since  Its  founding  In  1908  by  Attorney 
General  Charles  Bonaparte,  the  agency  had 
wallowed  largely  In  Its  own  Ineptness  and 
inability  to  withstand  a  multitude  of  pres- 
sures. 

And  on  the  Immediate  horizon  on  May  10, 
1924.  when  Hoover  took  control,  were  mush- 
rooming criminal  empires  In  the  making, 
gangland  massacres,  and  shocking  political 
corruption. 

The  tall,  slender  Hoover  was  29  when  he 
accepted  the  top  Job  In  the  Bureau.  But 
he  was  no  stranger  to  governmental  func- 
tions. Born  in  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol 
In  1895.  his  father,  Dlckerson  N.  Hoover- 
widely  known  as  a  superb  artist  and  map- 
maker— was  superintendent  of  the  engraving 
and  printing  lor  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey. 

His  older  brother  headed  the  same  agency's 
steamboat  Uispection  service  under  George 
R.    Putnam,   noted   commissioner    of    light- 


houses.    But  John  Edgar  had  set  his  course 
In  a  different  channel — the  field  of  law. 

Working  days  as  a  clerk  at  the  Library  of 
Congress,  he  attended  evening  sessions  at 
George  Washington  University  Law  School 
and  in  4  years  eamtd  both  his  bachelor's  and 
master's  degrees  in  law.  He  entered  the  Jus- 
tice Department  at  age  22. 

It  was  an  era.  Hoover  recalls  marked  by 
"international  chaos."  The  United  States 
and  Germany  were  at  war.  The  Black  Tom 
disaster  had  rocked  New  York  harbor.  Sabo- 
tage by  the  Fritz  von  RInUen  gang  had 
destroyed  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  strate- 
gic materials.  The  country  was  crawling 
with  notorious  subversives  and  anarchists. 

To  cope  with  the  danger.  Congresfl  armed 
the  Bureau  of  Investigation  with  the  es- 
pionage and  sabotage  acts,  and  Hoover  as 
an  assistant  Attorney  General  moved  quickly 
in  instituting  deportation  proceedings 
against   the  terrorists. 

In  the  fall  of  1919.  Hoover  prepared  t^ 
Justice  Department's  first  legal  brief  on  the 
carefully  submerged  portent  of  the  newly 
formed  Communist  Party. 

"Doctrines  adhered  to  by  advocates  of  com- 
munism,"  the  document  read,  "threaten  t^ 
happiness  of  the  ctMnmunlty.  the  safety  at 
every  Individual,  and  the  continuance  of 
ever>-  home  and  fireside. 

"They  would  destroy  the  peewse  of  the 
country  and  thrust  It  Into  a  condlUMi  of 
anarchy  and  lawlessness  and  immorality  that 
passes  Imagination." 

Hoover.  45  years  ago.  threw  down  the 
gauntlet  on  MarxUm.  earning  the  undying 
hatred  of  all  Communists. 

Named  Assistant  Bureau  Director  in  1921, 
Hoover  assigned  agents  to  cover  the  secret 
Communist  convention  In  Michigan  (the  be- 
ginning of  subsequent,  vast  FBI  undercover 
operations),  moved  against  the  Ku  Eux 
Klan  and  the  expanding  cartels  of  prohibi- 
tion era  racketeers. 

Three  years  later  as  Director  of  the  Bureau 
(which  became  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation on  July  1.  1935) ,  Hoover  focused  his 
sights  on  the  mobs,  meticulously  deploying 
his  small  force  of  441  special  agente  to  maxi- 
mum advantage. 

On  the  eve  of  the  great  deiwesslon,  the 
gangs  were  clawing  for  the  loot.  Underworld 
massacres  hit  the  headlines.  In  Greater  Chi- 
cago 92  gangland  murders  occvirred  In  80 
months.  Warfare  exploded  among  the  New 
York  mobs.  And  the  special  agents'  work 
against  the  gangs  was  being  felt. 

On  October  11,  1925,  an  inveterate  criminal 
fatally  wounded  Special  Agent  Edwin  C. 
Shanahan,  the  first  of  19  agents  to  be  killed 
In  the  line  of  duty. 

The  roaring  1930's  were  followed  by  the  ter- 
Hble  1930's,  when  the  nationwide  ccrfieslon 
of  FBI  operations  was  put  to  the  test  In  solv- 
ing the  Lindbergh,  Hamm,  Factor,  Urschel. 
and  Bremer  kidnaping  cases.  Again,  Con- 
gress strengthened  Hoover's  hand  with  enact- 
ment of  the  Lindbergh  kidnaping  statute, 
with  the  death  penalty  assured  the  kidnap- 
er upon  conviction. 

In  the  fall  of  1933,  the  notorious  Machine- 
gun  Kelley,  trapped  In  a  MemphU  hideout  by 
special  agents,  gave  Hoover's  men  a  new 
name. 

"Don't  shoot,  G-men!"  Kelley  pleaded. 
"Don't  shoot!" 

Agents  grabbed  Kelley,  who  received  a  life 
sentence. 

This  period   also  witneesed  the  killing  of 

John  DUllnger,  Ma  and  Fred  Barker  by  agents 

and  the  shocking  "Kansas  City  massacre"  of 

-  an  agent,  three  policemen  and  a  recapttired 

fugitive. 

Hoover,  avidly  following  the  checkerboard 
FBI  operations  against  the  Nation's  hood- 
lums, took  active  part  In  three  captures.  Be 
led  squads  In  the  apprehension  of  Alvln  Kar- 
pls.  Harry  Campbell,  and  Louis  (Lepke) 
Buchalter. 
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By  pre&rrangement,  Lepke — reputed  "bl^h 
executioner'*  of  Murder,  Inc.— surrendered  to 
Hoover  In  the  heart  of  Manhattan. 

Amid  the  rumblings  of  World  War  11.  the 
FBI  conducted  secret  Investigations  of  Frits 
Kuhn's  Oerman-Amerlcan  Bund  and  Inten- 
sified surveillance  of  Communist  activity. 
The  Russo-Oerman  pact,  signed  in  August 
1939,  was  closely  followed  by  the  Russian- 
German  Invasion  of  Poland,  opening  World 
War  n. 

Close  FBI  watch  on  Nazi-Red  Intrigue 
dovetailed  with  blanket  counterintelligence 
coverage  of  Japanese  activities.  And  on 
March  13,  1941,  Hoover  sent  a  prophetic 
message  to  all  FBI  officials  9  months  before 
the  sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Hoover  advised  his  key  officials  that  avail- 
able information  Indicated  Japan  had  given 
top  espionage  priority  to  evaluation  of  the 
"total  strength"  of  the  United  States. 

"Japanese  representatives  In  this  country." 
the  letter  warned  significantly,  "have  re- 
portedly been  cautioned  that  war  between 
Japan  and  America  Is  an  eventuality." 

When  the  first  bombs  fell  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Hoover  unleashed  his  long-dormant 
plans  to  thwart  Axis  sabotage  and  espionage. 
Within  73  hours,  FBI  agents  had  taken  3.846 
enemy  aliens  Into  custody  along  with  moun- 
tains of  shortwave  radios,  dynamite,  guns, 
devices,  and  ammunition. 

Hoover's  fln«  grip  on  wartime  threats  to 
American  security  unfolded  after  Japan  ca- 
pitulated as  the  last  of  the  warring  Axis 
powers. 

In  a  widely  acclaimed  repcM-t,  Hoover  said 
the  FBI  processed  more  than  900,000  wartime 
matters  dealing  with  US.  security,  evidence 
leading  to  the  conviction  of  141  for  espionage. 
"Some  of  the  spy  rings,"  Hoover  told  the 
White  House,  "were  so  well  under  control 
that  special  (FBI)  agents  directed  their  (the 
spy)  activities,  which  were  thus  rendered 
harmless." 

Saluting  the  wartime  hemispheric  solid- 
arity In  meeting  the  Axis  espionage  assault. 
Hoover  also  revealed  that  more  than  1.500 
spies  and  saboteurs  w«re  grabbed  In  North 
and  South  America. 

The  wartime  upheaval  with  Its  attendant 
emotional  stress  and  disrupted  family  life, 
however,  made  an  Indelible  imprint  on  what 
Hoover  termed  the  "Nation's  morality."  First 
came  a  postwar  crime  orgy,  then  subversion. 
The  FBI  spotlight  on  infiltration  of  CJov- 
emment  aOtcean  by  subversives  followed  a 
specific  White  Hoxise  directive.  Explosive 
headlines  revealed  the  involvement  of  such 
flgurea  ms  Alger  Hiss,  Harry  Dexter  White. 
Judith  Coplon,  Walter  Remington,  Klaus 
Fuchs,  and  the  Rosenbergs. 

Hoovers  uprooting  of  subversives  fanned 
an  FBI  smear  campaign  which  died  on  the 
vine. 

In  keeping  the  pulse  of  the  Nation's  moral- 
ity. Hoover  learned  that  the  pattern  of  crime 
and  subversion  changes  only  Ln  Its  Intensity. 
By  the  mld-l»50'B,  the  pattern  had  gone 
full  cycle. 

Under  the  Director's  personal  supervision, 
G-men  tracked  down  the  kidnapers  of 
baby  Peter  Weinberger,  6-year-old  Bobby 
and  Anthony  Ales&lo.  Kidnapers  are  anath- 
ema to  Hoover. 

Also  In  this  period,  FBI  probes  led  to  tlie 
arrest  of  Elmer  (Trigger)  Burke  ("klUlng  is 
my  business"),  master  spy  Rudolph  Ivano- 
vlch  Abel,  and  the  acld-hurler  who  blinded 
newspaper  columnist  Victor  Rlesel  and  the 
Sobles  who  spied  for  the  Soviets. 

The  shew  weight  of  Information  gathered 
through  the  years  by  the  FBI  against  crimi- 
nals and  traitors,  and  the  agency's  reports 
to  the  Nation,  have  placed  Hoover  at  the 
top  of  the  underworld's  "hate"  list. 

Conversely,  the  dedication  of  hU  rflorts 
toward  a  better  America  has  brought  thp 
official  139  awards  and  citations  and  18 
honorary  degrees. 


After  the  nn  roundup  of  the  A-bomb 
spy  ring,  the  American  Legion  lauded  Hoover 
for  his  'Mnoeasant  battle  to  keep  the  XTnlted 
State  forever  vigilant  and  lorever  free." 

And  a  weeks  after  the  death  of  Stalin 
(Mar.  6.  1963).  the  NaUonal  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  acclaimed  the  FBI 
chief  for  "your  outstanding  achievement  in 
making  possible  a  richer  conception  of 
democratic  principles  and  In  tribute  for 
upholding  those  highest  traditions  consid- 
ered as  the  Ideals  of  the  American  way  of 
life." 

Hoover,  trim  and  healthy  at  69.  lives  a 
bachelor's  life  In  a  comfortable,  9-room  house 
In  Washington's  substantial  Rock  Creek  sec- 
tion. He  Is  host  to  occasional  parties  for 
close  friends  and  attends  some  official  recep- 
tions but  tries  to  shun  the  Capital's  cock- 
tatl-party  circuit. 

He  enjdys  his  home  and  its  half-acre  of 
garden  and  lawn,  likes  to  putter  around  the 
flowers  and  romps  with  his  shaggy,  affec- 
tionate cnlrn  terriers.  Tuck  and  G-Boy.  He 
attends  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Relaxation  also  Includes  the  reading  of 
numerous  newspapers  and  a  good  western 
book  For  exercise,  his  routine  Includes  a 
mile  walk  on  the  way  to  the  Justice  Building, 
which  causes  some  concern  among  associates 
for  his  safety. 

At  other  times  he  is  pricked  up  at  his  home 
In  an  nrmored  car,  frequently  with  Associate 
FBI  Director  Clyde  A.  Tolson.  and  alights 
near  the  Washington  Monimaent  for  a  brisk 
walk  to  the  office.     He  Is  covered  en  route. 

Pure  dedication  to  his  Job  and  Its  tre- 
mendous responsibilities.  Hoover's  friends 
say.  keeps  him  In  his  t22.0OO-a-year  role  as 
FBI  director.  Throughout  his  career,  he  has 
turned  down  other  Jobs  paying  up  to  $150,000 
a  year 

President  Johnson  has  exempted  him  from 
compulsory  retirement  when  he  turns  70 
next  January. 

Two  of  his  most  chertshcd  citations  reflect 
Hoover's  own  Bplrlt  of  dedication.  In  pre- 
senting the  FBI  Director  with  Its  "Gold 
Medal  of  Merit,"  the  Jewish  war  veterans  of 
the  United  States  had  Inscribed: 

"•  •  'In  recognition  of  outstanding  and 
meritorious  service  In  the  battle  for  civil 
rights  and  llbertlee." 

And  last  August  4,  the  Senate  by  unani- 
mous reeolutlon.  praised  J.  Edgar  Hoover  for 
the  "continued  excellence  of  his  devoted  and 
effective  nervtce  to  the  Nation." 

Hoover,  the  Senate  declared,  "has  earned 
the  trust,  confidence,  and  appreciation  of  all 
Americans." 


Philadelphia     Newspaper     Feels     ARA 
Should  Be  Voted  Additional  Fnnds 


EXTENSION  OF  REIMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  BARRETT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10.  1964 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a 
Mny  18  edltortal.  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer has  strongly  urged  Congress  to 
approve  the  additional  funds  to  extend 
the  job-generating  program  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration,  showing 
just  how  much  this  program  means  to 
the  rltl-'ens  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Dela- 
ware Valley.  This  program.  B&ya  the 
p-^t^cr,  i.s  "in  a  very  real  sense"  a  practi- 
cal nart  of  the  "war  on  poverty  and  un- 
emnloyment."  I  should  like  to  have  this 
editorial  inserted  In  the  Record: 


Fob  Dklawakz  Vaixkt  DrrKLcmncKT 

Amendments  to  the  Area  RedevelopoMB* 
Act  of  1961,  which  are  expected  to  codm  u» 
for  a  rote  in  the  U.S.  Houm  of  Repreeeau- 
tlvee  in  a  few  days,  are  needed  to  ImplenMQt 
pUns  for  economic  progrees  In  the  DeUwu* 
Valley 

The  proposed  leglslaUon  would  have  many 
beneficial  results  nationwide  but  we  beUevo 
that  Members  of  Congress  from  this  area,  at 
both  parties,  should  be  ecpeclally  vigorous  la 
their  support  of  the  bill  becauae  of  tta  Im- 
portance locally 

In  substance,  the  bin  would  grant  addi- 
tional funds  to  the  area  redevelopment  av- 
thorlty  and  Increase  Its  ability  to  stimulate 
economic  Improvements  that  attract  indus- 
tries and  create  Jobs  The  mecwure  Is,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  a  practical  part  of  the  war 
on  poverty  and  unemployment.  Loans  from 
the  ARA  play  a  big  role  In  development  of 
Industrial  parks 

To  anyone  In  doubt  about  the  varied  work 
of  the  area  redevelopment  authority  in  the 
present  and  future  growth  of  the  Delaware 
Valley,  we  recommend  a  visit  to  the  Com- 
mercial Museum  In  Philadelphia  where  an 
excellent  panorama  of  exhibits  and  maps 
gives  some  Idea  of  what  is  projected  for 
this  oily  and  environs. 

The  amendments  were  approred  by  the 
Senate  last  year  by  a  vote  of  65  to  30,  with  bi- 
partisan support  We  urge  members  of  both 
parties  In  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
vote  their  approval  In   the  name  of  progress. 


The  Advantages  of  Private  Medical  Care 


EXTFNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    tCINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10.  1964 

Mr  NELSEN  Mr.  Speaker.  "A  gov- 
ernment cannot  grant  anything  to  any- 
one which  docs  not  take  something  from 
someone  else"  writes  Miss  Bernadette  B. 
Stonzel,  of  Wells.  Minn.,  winner  of  the 
$1,000  first  prize  essay  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Association  of  American  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons.  Miss  Stenzel's 
thoughtful  essay  is  particularly  note- 
worthy in  view  of  her  youth,  her  mem- 
bership in  the  majority  party  and  her  In- 
tention to  become  a  doctor.  I  request 
that  my  constituent's  article,  "The  Ad- 
vantages of  Private  Medical  Care."  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

The  Advantages  or  Privati  Medical  Care 
(By  Bernadette  B.  Stenzel) 

In  1798.  President  Adams  made  a  historical 
proposal  to  his  Congress.  He  advocated  a 
measure  which  required  all  merchant  seamen 
to  pay  25  cents  per  month  for  public  medical 
service  By  definition,  this  public  law  in- 
troduced socialised  medicine  with  compul- 
sory health  iriBurance.  Oovemnvent  Interest 
in  health  affairs  remained  limited  for  many 
years  but  today  the  growth  of  its  Impact  has 
reached  an  awesome  height.  Looking  at  this 
phenomenal  growth  from  a  dollarwlse  view- 
point, expenditures  for  health  and  medical 
service  have  more  than  tripled  In  the  past 
12  years  They  now  amount  to  some  $7Vi 
billion  annually 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  Government  Is 
playing  a  large  role  in  the  practice  of  Ameri- 
can medicine  Congreae  has  proposed  meas- 
lu-es  which.  If  enacted,  would  broaden  thla 
role  considerably  It  Is  naive  to  suppoee  that 
once  this  legislation  became  lew  it  would  not 
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be  extended  gradually  to  cover  aU  medlcaJ 
!!Jtlce  and  health  care  servlcee  for  the 
^^re  VS.  population.  In  otker  words, 
^^lulca's  private  medical  pracUce  is  endan- 
—red  by  sociallaed  medicine. 

oovernment'B  acceleraUng  pace  In  medl- 
^  pracUce  must  be  halted.  The  reaaons 
tor  not  permitting  private  pracUoe  to  be  re- 
nlaoed  by  soclaliBed  practice  are  evident  when 
I  situation  of  government-administered 
medicine  Is  examined. 

First  rr  .iclne  becomes  a  political  exploi- 
tation, l-he  mere  presence  of  government 
interest  U  bound  to  pwoduce  a  political  bat- 
tleground. Medical  care  U  roosoved  from  In- 
dividual needs  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Kovernment  with  the  tradlUonal  ineptitudes 
of  a  bureaucracy.  This  entlrel'-  neglects  the 
fact  that  the  individual  Is  best  suited  to  se- 
lect the  doctor  and  medical  cfre  he  needs. 
Prtvate  medical  pracUce  U  r  Placed  by  a 
ioclallzed  syrtem  of  undue  government  In- 
terference, strict  control  and  'mdlsclpllned 
waste.  In  essence,  doctors  are  reduced  from 
Individuals  with  professional  dignity  and 
freedom  to  mere  government  clerks. 

A  government  cannot  grant  anything  to 
anyone  which  does  not  take  something  from 
someone  else.     If  government  medical  serv- 
ices   are    granted,    personal    freedom    stands 
to  lose.     The   loss   of   freedom    Is   in   direct 
ratio  to  the  extent  of  government  restraint 
upon      productive      and      creative      efforts. 
People  would  like  to  Justify  the  transforma- 
tion toward  government  control  with  catch- 
words of  "equality"  and  "welfare."     But  in 
reality  they  are  sacrificing  freedom  for  this 
Justification.     Real  equality   of   opportunity 
and  welfare  of   the   people  decrease  as  gov- 
ernment controls  over  our  econom-  Increase. 
It  Is  unreasonable  to  think  th«t  a  situa- 
tion of  public  medicine  could  be  adequately 
controlled.     Free     service    to    al.     naturally 
leads    to    overutlllzatlon.     People    develop    a 
government-take-care-of-you  philosophy  and 
expect     to     be     pami>ered     at      public     ex- 
pense.    It  Is  appealing  to  be  tl.».  beneficiary 
of    this    supposed    something    for    nothing. 
Hypochondriacs  would  have  a  holiday,  while 
cases  requiring  true  attentlo/    would  often 
be  denied  the  full  consideration  they  need. 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  cost  rf  government- 
administered   medical    care    fcould    be    atro 
clous.     This  would  heavily  burden  taxpayers 
because  support  of  all  gover  nment  programs 
has   compulsory   public   payment   as  a   basis. 
Of  course,  under  such  an  arrangement  there 
Is   no   congruence    betweeu    the   amount   of 
payment  and   the  benefits  derived. 

Essentially,   medicine   has   two   functions: 
admlnlstraUon  of  known  technique!,  and  re- 
search.    The   first  means  practice   of   medi- 
cine   while    the    second    means    progress    in 
medicine.    The  excessive  cost  of  t.  socialized 
medical  program  cauoes  a  shift  toward  em- 
phasis    upon    upkeep    and   consequently    a 
retardation   in  research.     Sucl'    a   deficiency 
In  research  inhibits  progress   and  naturally 
leads  to  deterioration  of  medical  standards. 
A  second  premise  concerns   the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  concept  of  socialism  Into  an  area 
where   It   does   not   even   apply.     The   com- 
modity  with   which   the   medical   profession 
deals  cannot  be  subJecU-d   to  uniform  con- 
ditions.    The  efBclent,  successful  practice  of 
medicine    has    been    and    always    will    be    a 
personal     unstandardlzed     affair.    The    hu- 
man body  U  just  not  a  standardized  orga- 
nism and  it  cannrjt  be  treated  as  one.     The 
principles   and    Ideals   of   socialism   are   ma- 
terialistic.     In   contrast,    medical   service    Is 
Immaterial    and    personal.      Sometimes    all 
that    medical    ailments    require    Is   reassur- 
ance   and    understanding.      This   cannot   be 
supplied  as  a  government  service. 

The  vast  majority  of  doctors  do  not  like  so- 
cialized medicine.  Making  an  analogy,  gov- 
ernment ban  be  considered  the  director  and 
doctors  can  be  considered  the  actors.  It  Is 
a   paradox   to   think   there  could  ever  be   a 


sucoeasful     performance     when    the    major 
characters  refuse  to  play  their  role. 

Third,  sociallaed  medicine  destroys  the 
doctor-patient  relationship.  When  a  physi- 
cian's very  profession  is  subjected  to  tur- 
moU  he  carmot  be  expected  to  function  com- 
petently and  efficiently.  There  can  be  no 
confidence  with  Impersonal  third  party  con- 
trol replacing  a  voluntary  relationship. 
Medicine  la  reduced  to  a  mechanical  practice 
without  ro«n  for  integrity  or  enthusiasm. 
When  the  doctor  is  socialized  his  patient  is 
socialized  as  well. 

The  statements  made  so  far  are  further 
verified  by  the  test  of  experience.  England, 
which  has  practiced  socialized  medicine  since 
1948,  affords  an  example.  Government  bid- 
ding for  medical  services  and  supplies  In- 
creases the  price.  Great  Britain's  program 
has  slightly  more  than  tripled  such  costs. 
Socialized  medicine  in  England  is  causing 
one  doctor  out  of  four  to  defect  the  country 
annually. 

Saskatchewan's  medicare  program  is  also 
highly  unsatisfactory.  They  claim  the  uu- 
bealthy  political  climate  is  already  discour- 
aging the  inunlgratlon  of  many  talented 
doctors  into  the  province  and  encouraging 
resident  doctors  to  leave.  Doctors  are  equally 
provoked  and  charge  that  the  quality  of 
medical  care  in  the  province  has  already 
begun  to  deteriorate  as  a  result  of  govern- 
ment policies. 

It  seems  only  logical  to  conclude  that  gov- 
ernment and  medicine  do  not  harmonize. 
Socialized  medicine  Is  inferior  medicine. 
Besides  deteriorating  present  standards,  It 
tragically  stymies  the  future  also.  Fewer 
hlgh-callbered  students  enter  the  profession 
and  many  of  the  most  dedicated  and  able 
defect  to  an  area  where  they  can  practice 
self-expression. 

No  one  doubts  that  American  medicine 
has  come  to  its  present  pinnacle  of  accom- 
plishment for  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
citizenry  under  the  free  enterprise  system. 
We  must  continue  private  medical  practice 
in  order  to  continue  In  the  direction  of  ac- 
complishment. The  consequences  of  chang- 
ing to  a  socialized  practice  are  clearly  un- 
favorable. To  abandon  a  system  which  has 
done  more  for  man  than  any  other  system — 
in  order  to  try  for  one  which  has  never  done 
as  well— would  be  asinine.  Such  an  adoption 
would  ridicule  the  very  heritage  of  freedom 
our  ancestors  fought  and  died  for.  It  would 
ridicule  the  very  intelligence  which  has  en- 
abled the  Incredible  progress  of  mankind. 


Why  Federal  Reserve  Poweri  Need 
Carbine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  10.  1964 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
draw  my  colleagues'  attention  to  an  Im- 
portant editorial  In  the  May  23  Issue  of 
Labor.  The  editorial  concurs  with  the 
AFL-CIO's  support  of  Chairman  Pat- 
man's  proposals  to  make  the  Federal  Re- 
serve a  genuinely  responsible  Govern- 
ment agency.  Quoting  an  article  in  ttie 
Amerltan  Federalist,  the  official  AFIr- 
CIO  magazine,  the  editorial  warns  that 
the  Fed's  preoccupation  with  Inflation 
has  led  to  excessively  tight  money  before 
and  Is  likely  to  do  bo  again,  at  a  tre- 
mendous cost  in  rising  unemployment 
and  declining  growth. 


To  prevent  such  flouting  of  adminis- 
tration and  congressional  policies  aimed 
at  reducing  unemplosrment  and  Increas- 
ing our  rate  of  economic  growth,  the 
AFLr-CIO  prcHX)ses  that  the  Open  Market 
Committee— the  major  policymaking 
body  of  the  Federal  Reserve — be  abol- 
ished and  its  powers  transferred  to  the 
Board  of  Governors,  that  the  terms  of 
the  Governors  be  reduced  and  that  they 
serve  at  the  will  of  the  President,  and 
that  the  governing  structvu-e  of  the  Re- 
serve banks  be  made  more  representative 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Fi- 
nance of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  is  currently  holding  hearings 
on  bUls  introduced  by  Chairman  Patman 
which  include  many  of  the  AFL-CIO  rec- 
ommendations. The  text  of  the  editorial 
follows: 

Why  Pkderai.  Rxskevi  Powms  Vxmb  Cuiibing 
V^mich  12  men  hold  "power  pervading  every 
part  of  American  economic  Ufe"?  So  much 
power  that  they  may  nullify  the  stimulative 
and  Job-creating  effects  of  the  til. 5  billion 
tax  cut  recently  voted  by  Congress? 

The  answer  is  given  in  an  "Economic 
Trends"  stirvey  carried  In  the  May  issue  of 
the  American  Federationlst,  official  AFL-CIO 
magazine. 

"The  Nation's  central  bank,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  can  expand  credit  supplies 
and  Influence  hiterest  rates  downward,  to 
speed  economic  expcmslon,"  the  AFLr-CIO 
analysis  points  out.  "Or  it  can  contract 
credit  and  push  up  Interest  rates  to  slow 
down  the  economic  advances."  thus  "can- 
celling the  tax  cut"  by  a  "tight  money" 
p>ollcy  and  "leaving  unemployment  as  high 
as  ever." 

The  article  cites  strong  evidence  that  the 
12  mighty  men  who  rule  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  Intend  to  take  the  latter  course.  In 
the  name  of  warding  off  "inflation."  A  simi- 
lar warning  has  been  sotmded  by  Congress- 
man Wright  Patman,  Democrat  of  Texas, 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  Committee, 
and  by  61  other  solons  who  are  cooperating 
with  him,  as  reported  in  last  week's  Labor. 
The  AFL-CIO  polnte  out  that,  of  the  12 
men  who  control  Federal  Reserve,  7  are 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors.  They 
are  appointed  by  the  President,  to  serve  14- 
year  terms.  Once  on  the  Board,  they  are  In- 
dejjendent  of  any  President  and  can  flout  his 
economic  policies. 

The  other  flve  "are  selected  from  the  presi- 
dents of  the  12  regional  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  They  serve  with  the  board  as  the  12- 
man  Federal  Oi>en  Market  Committee." 

The  article  says  the  group  as  a  whole  Is 
dominated  by  "bankers,  big  business  Inter- 
ests, and  monetary  technicians."  They  de- 
termine "mortgage  rates,  length  of  credit 
terms.  Interest  on  auto  payments,  the  cost 
of  borrowing  money,  and  their  actions  af- 
fect business.  Government  credit  terms,  and 
supplies  of  credit.  In  turn,  these  Influence 
the  momentum  of  the  entire  economy.  Both 
production  and  employment  feel  the  Impact 
of  their  monetary  decisions." 

"If  monetary  policy  makes  credit  scarcer 
and  interest  rates  higher,"  the  article  con- 
tinues, "the  economy's  momenttmi  could  be 
slowed  enough  to  offset  the  tax  cut  or.  even 
worse,  help  bring  on  a  recessioo..  Unfortu- 
nately, most  observers  believe  the  Federal 
Reserve  may  tighten  money  this  year,  for 
feaur  of  inflation. 

"This  fear  of  Inflation  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  dictated  mistaken  policies  for  more 
than  a  decade."  the  AFL-CIO  declares.  The 
Reserve's  "oonstant  repetition  of  tight  money 
and  high  Interest  rates  has  h^ped  cauie 
reoeesions  and  has  oontrlbuted  to  unemploy- 
ment." 
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"Only  expansionary  monetary  policies — 
coordinated  with  Oovernment  Job-creating 
programa — can  change  thla  courae,"  the 
AFL-CIO  oontendB.  "At  present,  there  U 
no  sign  of  Inflation — that  la,  too  much  de- 
mand for  goods  and  labor.  U.S.  manpower 
and  factory  capacity  are  ample.  Unemploy- 
ment Is  the  major  problem,  not  labor  short- 
ages." 

The  article  adds  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  "should  represent  all  the  people,  not 
primarily  bankers  and  big  business  Interests. 
For  this  purpose,  the  System's  entire  com- 
position should  be  changed." 

Toward  this  end.  the  AFL-CIO  proposes 
that  the  terms  of  office  of  the  Board  of  Gtov- 
emors'  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  coin- 
cide with  the  term  of  the  U.S.  President  and 
they  "should  serve  at  the  will  of  the  Presi- 
dent." so  as  to  establish  "some  degree  of 
basic  harmony"  between  them. 

Also,  the  Board  "should  Include  compe- 
tent people  from  various  econcwnlc  groups. 
Including  trade  unions  and  consumers,"  and 
the  Board's  termis  of  office  should  be  short- 
ened. 

In  addition,  the  governing  structure  of  the 
12  district  Federal  Reserve  banks  "should  be 
made  more  representative  of  American  so- 
ciety" and  the  "open  market  committee" 
should  be  abolished. 

Other  changes  are  also  recommended  by 
the  AFL-CIO  to  curb  the  dictatorial  powers 
of  the  Federal  Reserve.  They  are  sound, 
needed  to  avert  a  new  economic  tallspin,  and 
urgent  to  protect  the  public  Interest.  The 
sooner  they're  made,  the  better. 


Goldwater  Leads  a  Potitical  RcTolation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOig 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  approxi- 
mately 4  years  ago,  panic  and  fear  ran 
amuck  within  the  Democratic  Party.  I 
was  told  personally  by  many  Democrats 
that  the  world  would  come  to  an  end  if 
a  Catholic  were  nominated  for  President. 
Many  Democrats  were  convinced  their 
party  would  be  split  in  two  and  a  Catho- 
lic had  absolutely  no  chance  to  even 
make  a  race  out  of  the  election. 

The  shock  troops  were  brought  in  to 
stop  Kennedy.  First  Senator  Humphrey 
led  the  assault,  then  former  President 
Truman,  and,  last,  but  not  least.  Lyndon 
Johnson.  No  holds  were  barred.  We 
recall  that  Mr.  Johnson  tried  to  stop 
J.P.K.  by  pointing  out  that  Kennedy's 
father  had  played  footsie  with  the  Nazis. 
Ansrthing  and  everything  was  done  to 
stop  Kennedy. 

After  the  late  President's  victories  in 
the  primaries,  members  of  his  party 
began  to  take  him  seriously.  The  panic 
subsided  and  in  the  long  run,  the  reli- 
gious factor  helped  rather  than  hurt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  similar  situation  devel- 
oped with  respect  to  the  campaign  of 
Senator  Goldwater  although  it  was  not 
based  on  a  religious  Issue.  Now  that  the 
Arizonian  has  won  in  California,  more 
and  more  people  are  beginning  to  take 
him  seriously.  As  Mr.  Chuck  Dancey 
points  out  in  his  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Peoria  Journal  Star  of  June  5,  1964, 


more  people  are  taking  a  closer  look  at 
the  Senator. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  the  edi- 
torial follows: 

OoiJ>WATEX  Must  Be  Taken  SEiuotJSLT 
Senator  Ooij>watex  has  emerged,  to  the 
discomfort  of  many,  as  the  Republican  can- 
didate and  the  only  Republican  candidate 
going  Into  the  primary  with  an  Impressive 
block  of  delegates  •  •  •  and  thU  has  kicked 
up  a  great  deal  of  fuss  here  and  around  the 
world. 

Most  of  this  fuss  results  from  the  Sena- 
tor's magnificent  gift  for  overstatement, 
which  his  foes  have  delighted  in  bouncing 
aroiuid  with  one-sentence  quotes.  Seldom 
has  a  candidate  been  so  ridiculed. 

But  the  time  has  come  when  a  great  many 
people  are  obliged  to  take  another  and  closer 
look  at  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  Hia  posi- 
tion now  Is  such  that  one-line  quotes,  ridi- 
cule, and  a  generally  shallow  glance  in  his 
direction  are  not  going  to  stand  up. 

He  cannot  be  dismissed  as  either  a  circus 
wUd  man  or  a  clown.  In  a  primary  election 
In  California  he  has  won  a  bigger  majc«-lty 
than  that  which  carried  the  last  President  to 
victory  in  Texas  and  several  times  more  ma- 
jority than  carried  that  President  to  vic- 
tory In  nilnols.  Those  thin  margins  In 
Texas  and  IlUnols  were  the  difference  l>e- 
tween  being  President  and  an  also-ran. 

Perhaps,  the  bland  assumption  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  all  things  to  all  people,  has 
Incurred  the  opposition  of  none  of  the  major 
blocs  or  forces  in  the  country  and  Is  a  cinch 
for  reelection  Is  true.  Perhaps.  Goldwater 
at  least  of  all.  has  a  chance  to  win  a  majority 
of  the  votes  of  the  American  people. 

But  even  if  we  take  that  for  granted  (In 
a  political  climate  where  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  It  is  foolish  to  take  anything  for 
granted),  what  has  happened  during  this 
primary  period  has  tremendous  significance 
and  will  not  be  lgnc«-ed  by  President  John- 
son, among  many  others. 

California  seals  the  evidence  that  jLhere 
has,  indeed,  been  a  massive  shift  in  the  feel- 
ings and  attitudes  of  many  Americans  Such 
a  performance  by  Senator  Goldwater  4  years 
ago  would  have  been  unthinkable. 
Eight  years  ago,  even  more  so. 
Robert  Taft,  "Mr.  Republican"  and  "Mr. 
Conservative"  of  a  dozen  years  ago  was  a 
liberal  on  housing,  education,  and  similar 
programs  compered  to  Goldwater. 

A  genuinely  militant,  and  sometimes  in- 
temperate, opposition  to  "big  government" 
and  every  move  of  any  kind  that  makes  It 
bigger,  has  gone  from  a  thin  rightwlng 
fringe  to  number  millions  of  Americans  and 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time 

Golowater's  performance  in  Republican 
primaries,  and  to  some  extent  Wallace's  un- 
usual totals  In  three  sample  northern  Dem- 
ocratic primaries  advertise  a  shift  toward 
militancy,  and  a  "fed-up"  and  disillusioned 
mass  of  Americans  bo  far  as  Oovernment  pro- 
grams constantly  taking  over  new  areas  of 
American  life  are  concerned. 

It  is  not  a  mass  movement  that  can  any 
longer  be  laughed  off  or  ignored.  Its  num- 
bers, now,  suddenly  emerge  as  obviously 
greater  than  the  17  million  Americans  who 
belong  to  organized  labor,  and  apparently  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  number  of  Americans 
who  Ixappen  to  be  Negroes.  The  point  Is  that 
this  is  a  force  In  the  land  that  can't  be 
ignored,  overlooked,  or  abused  with  Impunity. 
It  is  the  more  hnpresslve  since  the  In- 
crease In  the  last  4  years,  and  what  hap- 
pens if  that  wave  rolls  on  at  the  same  rate 
of  Increase? 

What  Federal  actions  caused  It  to  grow, 
and  caused  millions  of  Amerlo&ns  to  Join 
the  ranks  of  i»x>t«8t?  What  Federal  actions 
are  Ukely  to  cause  it  to  grow  still  more? 
What  Federal  actions  may  retard  or  stop  such 
a  trend  f 


You  may  be  sure,  the  experts  are  goltur 
to  pause  and  start  asking  themselves  th^f 
questions.  "** 

And  they  can't  take  too  much  comfort  it 
they  are  to  be  reallsUc,  from  Ooldwatt.^ 
gift  for  overstatement  at  this  staae  of  . 
campaign.  ^^     °^  * 

Only  4  yearn  ago,  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
shouting  about  a  "space  gap."  a  "mlssiu 
gap.  a  "science  gap."  an  "education  ean - 
described  our  economy  as  sagging  and  ttie 
Russians  as  booming,  charged  we  were  loo 
tough  on  China  and  far  too  soft  on  Cuba 

Many  of  these  charges  were  irresponsible 
and  wrong,  most  were  shifted  In  6  months 
and  all  of  them  within  a  year  and  a  half 
after  election. 

Remember  Elsenhower's  first  canipaien? 
When  he  talked  about  100  percent  parity  for 
farmers,  cutting  the  budget  to  $50  billion 
(or  was  it  by  960  billion?),  peace  In  Korea? 
How  he  talked  of  the  "meas  In  Washington" 
and  promised  to  get  rtd  of  both  the  cnxAs 
and  the  Communists? 

So  It  goes.  Such  a  flavor  at  campaign  time 
is  hardly  unusual,  or  disabling. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  obvious  fact  that 
something  has  been  happening  in  this  (x>un- 
try,  and  that  something  is  happening 

The  Big  Rock  Candy  Mountain  approach 
to  poUtlca  has  begun  to  produce  bitter  dis- 
illusion that  has  been  spreading  at  a  rapid 
rate. 

The  time  has  come  when  canny  politicians 
nmy  have  to  quit  being  satisfied  with  lovely 
pubUclty  programs  and  start  worrying  about 
programs  that  not  only  soimd  good  but  will 
actually  do  something. 

They  might  even  start  worrj-lng  about 
making  them  workable. 

That,  alone,  would  be  a  political  revolution 
in  these  United  Statee. — C.  L.  Dancet 


J.  Edfar  Hoover  Warns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHTNOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10,  1964 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  month 
ago  tomorrow  J.  Edgar  Hoover  completed 
40  years  as  head  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

With  Mr.  Hoover's  appointment  in 
1924  we  saw  the  beglrming  of  a  trans- 
formation in  Federal  law  enforcement 
that  was  destined  to  cope  with  problems 
previously  unknown.  In  my  (H)inion.  the 
United  States  has  been  fortunate  during 
these  last  40  years  to  have  had  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  as  Director  of  the  FBI  and  all 
Americans  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read  many  fine 
articles  written  about  Mr.  Hoover  and 
under  unanimous  consent  I  wish  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  one  of  those  articles 
written  by  Edward  J.  Mowery  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot: 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  Reports — Red  Bloc  Taecets 
Youth.  Rack  Ibstte 

(Drawing  on  his  40  years'  experience  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Pederal  Btireau  of  Investiga- 
tion. J.  Edgar  Hoover  warns  Americans  of  the 
domestic  and  International  dangers  facing 
this  country  In  two  exclusive  articles  written 
by  Pulitzer  Prise  winner,  Edward  J.  Mowery. 
Hoover  Joined  the  Department  of  Justice  In 
July  1017,  and  took  over  the  direction  of  the 
budding    Bureau    of    Investigation    on    May 
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10  1934  He  has  served  under  7  Preel- 
ia'nu  and  13  Attorneys  General.) 
(By  Edward  J.  Mowery) 
Washington.— The  Communist  Party. 
TTSA  J  Edgar  Hoover  warned  today,  sees 
manipulation  of  minority  and  youth  groups 
S^lts  brightest  opportunity  to  exploit  them 
»nd  keep  dissension  at  a  peak. 

Exploitation  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
.nd  -usurpation"  of  Its  leadership,  the  of- 
ficial declared,  have  been  given  top  priority 
hv  the  Communists. 

Hoover  69.  who  will  observe  his  40th  an- 
niversary' as  Director  of  the  Pederal  Bu- 
^u  of  Investigation  on  Sunday,  also  named 
^8  a>untry  as  the  No  1  Soviet  bloc  espio- 
nage target  and  decried  the  breakdown  In 
honie  discipline  as  a  key  contributor  to  the 
increase   in  Juvenile  crime. 

The  tall,  dark-eyed  boss  of  the  Govern- 
ment's prime  investigative  agency  Indicated 
that  Sunday  will  be  "Just  another  day  In 
.uDervislng  the  13.800  employees  of  an^ency 
which  spans  the  Nation  with  55  field  offices. 

Discussing  a  number  of  subjecu  with  com- 
plete candor.  Hoover  replied  to  questions 
as  follows:  .  .     , 

Question.  How  much  of  the  crime  spiral 
can  be  attributed  to  general  moral  decay, 
lax  home  environment,  coddling  of  criminals 
and   public   apathy? 

Answer.  No  one  can  set  a  definite  Pattern 
on  the  amount  of  crime  which  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  these  causes.  But  certainly  Uiere 
Win  be  no  doubt  that  they  do  have  an  effect. 
As  the  moral  code  of  society  is  relaxed, 
more  and  more  wrongs  become  acceptable 
in  the  eyes  of  many  citizens.  The  character 
of  our  society  depends  upon  our  oode  of 
moral  conduct.  Crime  and  corruption  In- 
variably increase  as  morals  decline. 

A  lax  home  environment  unquestionably 
iB  responsible  for  much  of  the  speedy  rise  of 
Juvenile  crime.  Many  of  our  young  peop  e 
uxlay  simply  are  not  being  taught  any  disci- 
pline in  the  home.  

They  go  forth  with  no  respect  for  author- 
ity or  the  rights,  privileges,  and  property  of 
others.  Some  follow  a  code  of  conduct  more 
common  to  wild  animals  than  to  so-called 
civilized  humans. 

Coddling  of  criminals  U  one  area  where 
there  Is  some  staUstlcal  Indication  of  at 
least  a  part  of  the  effect  It  plays  on  the  crime 
rate.  Approximately  3  of  every  10  of  the 
fugitives  currently  being  sought  by  law  en- 
forcement agencies  throughout  the  Nation 
are  wanted  because  they  violated  conditions 
of  their  pcu^le  or  probation. 

In  other  words,  these  convicted  criminals 
have  proven  by  their  actions  that  they  were 
not  worthy  of  the  trust  placed  In  them  by 
Jxidges  and  parole  boards. 

The  threat  of  arrest  and  conviction  holds 
little  fear  for  a  criminal  when  he  knows  he 
stands  a  good  chance  of  receiving  punish- 
ment no  more  severe  than  a  fine  and  'or  pro- 
bation. 

We  are  helping  to  keep  the  cHme  rate  high 
by  granting  unwarranted  leniency  In  the 
form  of  parole  and  probation  to  known  crim- 
inals who  repay  the  kindness  with  additional 
criminal  acts. 

Public  aaathy  has  probably  a  far  greater 
effect  on  the  Increase  in  crime  than  most 
people  realize  •  •  •.  It  not  only  has  a  di- 
rect bearing  on  crime,  but  is  partly  respon- 
sible for  many  of  the  other  conditions  which 
Influence  the  crime  rate,  such  as  leniency 
to  criminals.  Inefficiency  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  corruption  of  public  officials. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  community  re- 
ceives the  type  of  law  enforcement  it  wants 
and  deserves.  To  a  great  extent  this  U 
true.  Where  the  citizenry  takes  an  active 
interest  In  law  enforcement  problems.  Just 
administration  of  laws  and  elimination  of 
conditions  Which  breed  crtme,  the  rise  In 
crime  Is  stopped. 

Public  Indignation  is  one  of  the  greatest 
enemies  of  the  underworld. 
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Question.  What  should  parents.  pubUc  offi- 
cials—particularly prosecutors  and  Jurists- 
do  to  halt  the  crime  increase? 

Answer  Parents  must  start  accepting  their 
responslbUlUes  to  themselves,  their  children 
and  their  community  and  start  controlling 
their  sons  and  daughters.  Already  we  have 
too  many  children  in  this  country  who  have 
never  been  taught  proper  discipline  or  to 
respect  authority. 

What  hope  can  we  hold  out  for  their  chll- 

*^Mo6t  of  the  prosecutors  and  Jurists  In  the 
country  are  honest  and  competent  Individ- 
uals, many  of  whom  are  doing  excellent  work 
often  in  spite  of  adverse  conditions.  They 
need  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
public  especially  the  citizens  who  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  criminal  activities,  many 
of  whom  often  refuae  to  testify  In  court. 

There  are.  unfortunately,  a  few  corrupt 
and  or  incompetent  prosecutors  and  Judges 
who  are  making  a  mockery  of  the  positions 

thev  hold.  ^  ,„ 

Question.  What    can    police    departments 

do'' 

Answer.  Like  prosecutors  and  judges  they 
are  hampered  by  an  uncooperative  public,  a 
large  segment  of  which  Ignores  criminal 
RCts  rather  than  report  them  for  fear  of  get- 
tlne  involved.  . 

The  honest,  hard-working  law  enforcement 
officers— the  majority  of  them  "*— miwt 
strive  ever  harder  to  overcome  the  burden 
of  the  new  dishonest  ones  •  •  •  and  to 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  support  from  the 

^"•They  must  Inform  the  public  of  their  needs 
and  seek  citizen  cooperation  In  combating 
crime  and  in  providing  the  facilities  and 
equipment  needed  to  properly  perform  their 

^\nd  they  must  never  let  up  In  their  relent- 
less drive  against  the  underworld;  must  never 
fall  prey  to  the  many  temptations  which 
face  them  so  frequently;  and  must  never  give 
up  in  spite  of  the  many  frustrations,  hard- 
ships and  personal  danger. 

Question,  How  do  you  evaluate  the  «^r- 
rent  espionage  threat  against  the  United 
States  by  the  Communist  bloc? 

Answer.  The  United  States  Is  today  target 
No  1  of  the  Soviet  espionage  system.  At 
this  hour,  trained  and  professional  Russian 
spies  are  working  to  steal  whatever  Infoma- 
tlon  they  can  secure  from  this  country.  They 
are  primarily  Interested,  of  course.  In  sclen- 
tlflc  military,  and  technological  data.  They 
know  the  United  States  Is  a  vast  reservoir 
of  highly  valuable  information  which  they 
BO  desperately  would  like  to  secure. 

Ever  since  the  founding  of  the  Bolshevik 
regime  in  1917.  the  Soviets  have  been  trying 
to  spy  on  the  United  States.  But  In  recent 
years  thev  have  stepped  up  their  tempo,  un- 
til today"  they  are  engaged  in  a  major  spy 
effort  to  penetrate  our  Internal  security. 

We  face  not  only  Soviet  spies  but  also  In- 
telligence agents  of  the  satellites— Hungary. 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Bulgaria,  and  Ru- 
mania  In  fact,  when  we  talk  about  enemy 
espionage  we  must  use  the  term  "Soviet 
bloc"  espionage,  meaning  the  combined  at- 
tack of  these  intelligence  agencies. 

The  danger  of  Soviet  espionage  Is  quite 
serious,  and  every  American  should  be  deeply 
concerned. 

Question  How  can  the  American  people  be 
made  aware  of  this  threat  and  be  Jolted  out 
of  their  apathy  toward  both  the  external  and 
internal  dangers  of  successful  espionage  pen- 
etration? ^      ,j        , 

Answer  The  American  citizen  should  real- 
ize that  this  country  Is  a  prime  espionage 
target— and  that  the  spy  may  be  aiming  at 
him  In  today's  economy,  many  Americans, 
such  as  scientists,  engineers,  businessmen, 
and  so  forth,  have  access  to  information  de- 
sired by  the  Soviets. 

Each  citizen  who  has  access  to  confiden- 
tial Information  should  be  extremely  care- 
ful If  ever  contacted  for  any  reason  by  tiie 
Soviets      The  Russian  wUl  smile  and  try  to 


culUvate  a  friendship— but  this  Is  a  friend- 
ship with  a  purpose.  He  is  trying  to  develop 
you  as  a  contact,  hoping  that  sooner  or  later 
he  can  entice  you  to  help  him. 

The  Soviets  exploit  the  apathy  of  our  citi- 
zens Every  American  shoiild  remember  that 
unknowingly  he  may  be  on  the  fronUlne  of 
the  espionage  attack,  and  by  being  alert  and 
vigilant  he  can  help  his  country.  U  he  has 
any  Indication  of  possible  espionage,  he 
should  immediately  report  It  to  the  FBI. 

Question.  How  much  overall  FBI  effort  Is 
directed  toward  this  danger  In  safeguarding 
U.S.  security? 

Answer.  A  large  percentage  of  the  FBI  s 
mAnpower  Is  being  devoted  to  combat  Soviet 
espionage.  Counterintelligence  requires 
great  skill,  patience,  and  resources.  The  FBI 
is  constantly  at  work,  day  and  night,  trying 
to  penetrate  and  counteract  the  Soviets'  ac- 
tivities. ,.  ^  ,  J 
Not  orUy  are  FBI  agents  especially  trained, 
but  tliey  make  extensive  use  cxf  the  sclenUfic 
facilities  of  the  FBI  laboratory.  Never  can 
there  be  any  relaxaUon.  For  that  reason, 
any  information  furnished  by  our  citizens  is 
extremely  helpful.  But  citizens  should  not 
try  to  conduct  their  own  Investigations. 

Question.  The  status  quo  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  U.S.A.,  Its  strength  overt  and 
covert,  the  duplicity  of  its  thrusts  against 
youth,  naive  groups,  businessmen? 

Answer.  The  Communist  Party  VSJ^..  re- 
mains today  as  it  has  always  been— a  serious 
menace  to  our  internal  sectirlty.  Ever  since 
its  founding  In  1919,  the  party  has  been  com- 
pletely loyal  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the 
current  ideological  spilt  between  Moscow  and 
Pelplng,  it  is  loyal  to  Khrushchev. 

At  the  present  time,  the  party  Is  extremely 
optimistic.  Over  recent  years,  through  Ita 
program  of  sending  party  speakers  to  college 
campuses  and  appearing  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision programs.  It  has  spread  Its  propaganda 
far  and  wide. 

ThU  college  speaking  program,  where  psarty 
speakers  have  drawn  crowds  up  to  12,000,  ta 
m  line  with  Commiinlst  effort  to  appeal  to 
youth.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Lenin,  young 
people  have  been  a  special  target  of  the  Com- 
munists. Next  month,  the  party  hopes  to 
launch  a  new  Marxist-oriented  youth  orga- 
nization (to)    •    •   •  operate  as  a  front. 

It  will  seek  to  appeal  to  young  people  on 
topics  such  as  "peace,"  "clvU  rights"  and 
"employment  for  youth."  Alme^  toward  col- 
lege and  high  school  students  and  working 
class  youth.  Its  danger  rests  In  the  fact  that 
It  Is  devious,  hoping  to  hoodwink  the  stu- 
dent, trying  to  manipulate  him  into  support 
of  the  party  line. 

One  of  the  party's  greatest  dangers  today 
Ues  In  the  youth  field. 

Another  danger  Is  In  the  field  of  minority 
groups.  The  party,  for  example.  Is  trying  to 
exploit  •  •  •  the  current  clvU  rights  move- 
ment. It  Is  not  Interested  In  legitimate 
redress  of  grievances  of  the  Negro  and  other 
minority  groups  but  U  tryftig  to  usiirp  the 
leadership  In  the  civU  rights  movement  and 
press  Its  own  advantage.  InfOTmatlon  about 
communism  Is  today  Imperative  tor  Indi- 
vidual and  national  survival  In  an  age  of 
peril. 


The  Medicine  Man  Recipe  for  Ending 
Liberty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10.  1964 
Mr.  ALGER    Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  continues  his  attempts  to  ped- 
dle a  new  f onnula  as  a  goetl  for  the  Amer- 
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loan  people — just  turn  everything  over 
to  Lyndon.     In  college  after  coUege  he 
expounds  on  the  glories  of  big  govern- 
ment.   That  he  lacks  faith  in  the  Ameri- 
can   system    or    the    American    people 
doesn't  seem  to  bother  him.     Nor  does 
he  seem  embarrassed  about  the  choice 
he  offers  the  people — liberty  for  security. 
One  view  of  the  President's  efforts  is 
ably  presented  in  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  June  10 : 
Thosb  "Phantom  Fears" 
Thes*  are  the  days  when  Lyndon  Johnson 
Is    traipsing   aroiind    to    college    commence- 
ment«  collecting  hoods,  cowls,  mortarboarda. 
and  honorary  degrees  in  return  for  a  brief 
spell  at  the  rostrum.     Monday  he  turned  up 
at  Swarthmore.  In  Pennsylvania,  and  became 
a  doctor  of  laws.     This  was  accomplished  al- 
most as  expeditiously  as  Mr.  Johnson's  con- 
version   within    6    months    Into    an    Instant 
statesman,    and    there    Is    no   evidence    that 
Bobby  Baker  had  suggested  a  kickback. 

As  Mr.  Johnson's  stock  In  trade  is  govern- 
ment and  more  government,  welfare  and 
more  welfare,  these  were  the  goods  he  chose 
to  peddle.  His  reassuring  word  was  that 
those  who  believed  that  expanding  Federal 
Government  had  become  a  serious  threat  to 
individual  liberty  were  afflicted  with  "phan- 
tom  fears." 

To  Mr.  Johnson,  government  Is  the  Instru- 
ment for  "liberating"  the  individual  from 
the  "enslaving  forces"  of  the  environment. 
"Massive  organization,"  in  the  government  or 
otherwise,  does  not  Impinge  upon  freedom 
to  attain. 

Mr.  Johnson  then  cataloged  all  that  the 
Oovemment  is  doing,  which  Is  a  great  deal, 
and  foxmd  It  good.  That  this  entailed  some 
attrition  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar In  consequence  of  vast  spending,  constant 
deficits,  and  soaring  debt  did  not  concern 
him,  for  pessimism  has  no  place  in  his  phil- 
osophy. The  dollar  happens  to  be  worth  less 
at  the  moment  than  at  any  time  since  the 
Revolutionsiry  War. 

Other  students  and  architects  of  govern- 
ment have  taken  somewhat  different  views  of 
a  government  that  pushes  in  trying  to  do 
everything  for  everybody  and  all  at  once. 
They  have  felt  that  the  endeavor  Is  not  pos- 
sible without  exacting  a  considerable  price. 

Thus  those  who  drafted  the  Constitution 
sought  to  make  It  an'  Instnunent  for  limit- 
ing the  functions  and  power  of  government, 
for  they  knew  that  throughout  history  gov- 
ernment had  proved  to  be  the  chief  means 
of  thwarting  men  in  their  desire  to  retain 
liberty.  When  they  added  the  BUI  of  Rights, 
they  did  not  say  that  government  was  con- 
ferring freedoms  upon  citizens.  They  said 
that  government  could  not  inhibit  men 
in  the  exercise  of  freedoms  they  were  en- 
titled to  have. 

While  it  is  said  that  we  are  a  government 
of  laws  and  not  of  men — a  proposition  that 
has  become  attended  by  some  dubiety  In 
recent  years  because  of  executive  assertlve- 
ness.  a  tendency  toward  Judicial  legislation, 
and  a  discouraging  disposition  by  Congress 
to  go  along — It  should  be  self-evident  that 
the  engines  of  government  are  controlled  by 
men.  Government  represents  power  in  the 
hands  of  some  men  to  control  and  regulate 
the  lives  of  other  men,  and  the  more  gov- 
ernment proposes  to  "do  for"  people  the 
more  It  must  necessarily  take  from  them  to 
get  it  done. 

And  what  it  takes  is  more  than  taxes:  It 
is  a  share  of  liberty.  The  Supreme  Court 
understood  as  much  when  It  said  In  its 
original  decision  on  Federal  regfulatlon  of 
agriculture  that  Federal  largess  could  only 
be  had  at  measurable  cost.  "The  power  to 
confer  or  withhold  unlimited  benefits."  It 
said  In  1936,  "is  the  power  to  coerce  or 
destroy." 


But.  unfortunately,  within  a  few  years  the 
Court  abandoned  its  resistance  to  Federal 
usurpations  of  this  sort  and  handed  the  citi- 
zens over  to  the  mercies  of  the  Federal 
establishment  with  a  dictum  suitable  to 
Pilate  In  the  act  of  washing  his  hands.  "It 
U  hardly  lack  of  due  process,"  It  said  re- 
signedly, "for  the  Oovernment  to  regulate 
that  which  it  subsidizes." 

These  reflections  provide  the  necessary 
caveat  to  Mr.  Johnson's  bill  of  goods.  Even 
the  most  compassionate  facade  often  con- 
ceals the  Itch  for  power  and  the  desire  of 
parties  and  men  for  perpetuity.  As  Lord 
Acton  observed  long  ago.  power  tends  to 
corrupt;  absolute  power  corrupts  abs<jlutely 
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Planned  Prosperity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10,  1964 

Mr.  SHORT.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  John- 
son administration  has  indicated  its  ad- 
herence to  the  principle  of  Federal  plan- 
ning for  the  benefit  of  many  segments  of 
our  national  economy — probably  the  best 
known  Is  the  area  of  agriculture  where 
we  have  been  experimenting  without  any 
marked  degree  of  success  since  the  days 
of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.     In 
advocating  the  need  for  central  planning 
for  farmers  the  point  has  usually  been 
carefully  made  that  the  need  was  be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  nature  of  agricul- 
ture.    Unpredictable  weather  conditions 
and  the  several  million  individual  farm- 
ers were  pointed  out  as  factors  which 
made   it   impossible  for   agriculture   to 
manage  its  own  production.     No  positive 
proof  has  ever  been  developed  that  Gov- 
ernment farm  programs  have  been  suc- 
cessful In  Improving  the  income  of  farm- 
ers— In  fact,  the  record  shows  after  30 
years  of  experimenting   and   politicing 
that  small  farmers  are  still   in  serious 
economic  trouble,  the  number  of  farms  in 
the  Nation  continues  to  decline  and  the 
largest  farms  reap  the  greatest  benefit 
from  GJovemment  expenditures  on  farm 
commodity  price  stabilizing  operations. 
Now  comes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury pointing  with  pride  to  and  publicly 
admitting  a  national  policy  of  manipu- 
lating  fiscal   policy   to  foster  economic 
growth.     If  the   Irresponsible  policy   of 
cutting  taxes  and  increasing  our  already 
fantastic  national  debt   is  sound   eco- 
nomic  progress    we   have    reached    the 
millenium.    Are  we  next  to  hear  leaders 
of    this    administration    advising    our 
young  people  to  borrow  without  restraint 
and  never  repay  an  obligation  that  can 
be  extended? 

Mr.  Speaker,  today's  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal carries  an  editorial  commenting  on 
recent  statements  of  Treasury  Secretary 
Dillon.  I  commend  this  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  Members  of  the  House  and 
under  unanimous  consent  I  include  the 
editorial  following  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rbcord  : 

A  Mixed-Up  Mix 


It  xued  to  be  that  oflflclals  were  somewhat 
reluctant  to  proclaim  their  efforts  at  outright 


nmnlpulaUon   of   the  economy,   but   nr^,  . 
more.      Now    they   uUce    deep     if    mS^' 
pride  m  their  Interventions.  '"'^'aced. 

Thus  Treasury  Secretary  Dillon  told  an 
audience  the  other  day  that  the  Da*t  i^ 
years  have  been  remarkable  not  only  for  th 
economic  advance  they  have  witnessed  b«? 
also  for  the  kind  of  economic  policy  that  h-. 
developed  In  Oovernment  What  h 
emerged,  he  said.  Is  "a  national  determin^' 
taon  to  use  fiscal  policy  as  a  dynamic  and 
afflmiatave  agent  in  fostering  «onomic 
growth.  Fiscal  policy  In  this  sense  can  Z 
translated  as  budget  deficits;  at  least  that  i. 
what  we  have  been  having. 

Moreover,  these  years  have  •demonsLrated 
not  In  theory  but  In  actual  pracUce,  how  our 
different  Instriunents  of  economic  policy-- 
expenditure,  tax.  debt  management  and 
monetary  policies— can  be  tuned  in  concert 
toward  achieving  different,  even  disparate 
eoonotnlc  goals." 

Now  where  anyone  would  get  the  Idea  that 
a  national  consensus  favors  deliberate 
planned,  continual  budget  deficits  is  a  litUe 
mysterious.  As  far  as  we  can  Judge,  a  greet 
many  Americans  view  that  policy  with  sus- 
piclon  and  misgivings.  The  President  him- 
self oan  hardly  consider  deficits  unalloyed 
blesalngs,  for  he  tried  to  reduce  the  prtiepec- 
tive  one  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  But  to 
the  extent  there  Is  determination  to  pursue 
the  deficit  course.  It  appears  largelv  con- 
fined to  Washington,  DC 

With  regard  to  the  substance  of  the  Sec- 
retary's remarks,  we  think  they  contain  some 
assumptions  that  are  open  to  question 

It  may  be  that  the  oomblnatlon  of  the  tax 
cut,  including  the  anticipation  of  It.  and  the 
prevailing  easy-money  policy  has  been  a 
stimulus  to  business  activity,  though  oon- 
Btmiers  don't  seem  to  be  throwing  away  their 
tax  savings  In  any  wild  binge.  The  extent  of 
such  Federal  infiuence,  however,  is  impos- 
sible to  gage  with  any  precision:  what  is 
certain  Is  that  the  private  economy  ha«  been 
generating  its  own  expansionist  forces 

Not  that  the  Oovemment  policy  has  been 
without  Identifiable  effects.  The  InHatlon 
of  the  money  supply  during  the  past  3  years 
or  more  Is  showing  up  In  several  places, 
notably  real  estate,  with  evident  overbuild- 
ing, foreclosures,  and  declining  credit  quality 
It  could  spill  over  Into  wage  settlements  that 
administration  economists  would  regard  as 
Infiatlonary,  and  that  could  touch  off  a  wage- 
price  spiral. 

In  addition,  some  economists  are  wonder- 
ing how  long  the  boom  can  keep  on  build- 
ing, no  matter  what  the  Oovernment  does  or 
does  not  do.  It  Is  hard  for  them  to  see,  for 
Just  one  example,  how  the  auto  Industry 
could  expect  to  duplicate  this  year's  feat 
next  year  or  how  business  In  general  could 
rival  this  year's  Indicated  spending  on  plant 
and  equipment.  Maybe  the  boom  can  go  on 
forever,  but  things  usually  don't  work  out 
that  way. 

Mr.  Dillon  has  an  answer  of  sorts  to  this 
problem  of  the  business  cycle.  The  big 
obstacle,  in  his  view,  to  using  tax  policy  a.s  a 
countercyclical  tool  is  Congress:  it  won't  act 
on  taxes  fast  enough.  Something  should 
be  done,  he  suggests,  consistent  with  Con- 
gress prerogatives.  But  how  tax  changes 
could  be  speeded  up  without  Interfering  with 
those  prerogatives  Is  not  exactly  clear 

All  In  all.  we  are  unpersiiaded  that  the 
Oovernment  Is  anjrwhere  near  finding  a  magic 
key  to  uninterrupted  prosperity.  It  can  In- 
deed Infiate,  but  that  customarily  means  ag- 
gravating the  business  cycle  rather  than 
smoothing  it  out.  Even  Its  manipulations 
are  not  especially  well  calculated,  as  Is  shown 
In  its  failure  to  counteract  the  Inflation  It 
has  generated. 

It  Is  possible  the  economy  would  enjoy 
sounder  growth  If  the  Oovernment  would 
stick  to  its  main  economic  b\isine88  of  pro- 
viding sound  money  and  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom.    Certainly  lu  vaunted  mix  of  spend- 


.  .  tax  and  monetary  policy  Is  a  pretty 
Sued  up  affair— and  not.  In  our  opinion  for 
,eU -congratulation. 
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them  ever  mindful  that  we  always  live  at 
our  best  when  we  give  of  ourselves  and  our 
substance  to  help  our  fellow  man— especiaUy 
young  men  and  women. 
Sincerely   yours. 

L.EBTES    E.    Cox. 


Tribute  to  Drury  Collefe  President 
June*  F.  Fmdlay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1964 
Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
oRo  Dr  James  F.  Findlay  retired  from 
the  presidency  of  Drury  College  In 
Springfield.  Mo.  As  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Drury.  I  know  what 
a  great  and  beneficial  Impact  Dr.  Fmdlay 
has  had  on  the  students  who  have  at- 
tended Drury.  Dr.  Findlays  24  years  of 
service  was  beautifully  pointed  out  by 
the  following  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Les- 
ter E.  Cox  with  whom  I  serve  on  the 
board  of  trustees: 

Springfield.    Mo. 

May  18,  1964. 
I  :un  sure  James  F.  Findlay  asked  himself 
many  questions  as  a  young  man.  How  shall 
I  live'  How  shall  I  make  the  most  of  my 
life  and  put  It  to  the  best  use?  How  shall  I 
become  a  man  and  do  a  man's  work?  He 
found  the  answers  by  teaching  others.  The 
minds  of  young  men  and  women  became 
more  of  an  attraction  for  James  F.  Findlay 
rather  than  preaching,  politics,  trade,  or 
wTltlng.  He  decided  the  teaching  of  young 
men  and  women  was  an  opportunity  and 
he  was  to  serve  the  purpose  of  those  who 
were  bent  on  self-Improvement. 

James  F.  Findlay  realized  that  only  right 
opportunities  are  those  which  help  to  make 
us  strong,  patient,  active,  fair,  wise,  and 
useful.  These  goals,  together  with  a  spiri- 
tual background,  have  farmed  the  solid 
foundation  for  the  education  of  young  men 
and  women  and  were  Incorporated  In  the 
Drury  College  program. 

James  F.  Findlay,  with  a  fine  spiritual 
background,  came  to  Drury  College  in  1940. 
His  tenure  Is  hUtory.  His  record  8p>eaks  for 
itself.  He  has  used  as  tools  his  fine  talents 
and  spiritual  accompllshmenta  to  fashion 
the  Drury  College  Image  for  future  growth. 
True  men  do  not  need  great  opportunities, 
but  someone  has  said  where  there  Is  a  need, 
opportunity  always  exists.  Drury  College 
m  1940  was  more  of  a  challenge  than  an 
opportunity.  At  the  Ume  of  Dr.  Flndlay's 
arrival  Drury  College  needed  a  complete 
rejuvenation,  spiritually,  financially,  and  a 
new  look  In  education.  He  realized  Drury's 
value  would  be  measured  by  the  things  we 
believe  In.  the  things  we  love,  and  things 
we  know  and  strenuously  strive  to  accom- 
plish His  goals  were  high  and  he  realized 
Drury  was  no  better  than  Its  own  self-reli- 
ance He  had  an  open  mind  for  suggestions. 
a  tine  degree  of  fairness,  and  the  ability  to 
work  with  others. 

Dr  Flndlaj  has  taken  Drury  College  from 
mediocrity  to  a  degree  of  excellence  among 
colleges,  and  the  groundwork  has  been  laid 
for  a  much  larger  expansion  and  a  ful- 
fillment of  Dr.  Flndlay's  greatest  dreams. 

As  Dr.  Findlay  leaves  the  campus  we  say 
hats  off  to  the  past  and  coats  off  to  the 
future.  We  hope  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Plndlay  will 
have  strength  and  health  to  serve,  and  hap- 
piness In  serving  their  new  assignment. 
We  are  certain  they  will  never  forget  the  past 
and  neither  will  we.  Our  thoughts  and  pray- 
ers are  with  them.    God  bless  them  and  keep 


River  Devdopment  in  Texas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10.  1964 
Mr    BECKWORTH.     Mr.   Speaker.  I 
include  two  articles  that  appeared  in  the 
Longview  Morning  Journal  May  31.  1964. 
about  river  development  in  Texas.     I 
strongly  favor  the  development  of  our 
water  resources  of  Texas: 
[From  the  Longview  (Tex.)  Morning  Journal, 
May  31,  199*1 
Engineers   Condtjct   E>rEX  Rivd   Study 
Tyler  — Kermit  V.  Speeg,  chief  of  the  basic 
Planning  branch  of  the  U.S.  aiglneers  Fourth 
District  in  Texas,  declared  that  Federal  Gov- 
ernment   engineers    are    conducting    a    mi- 
nute study  of  the  best  usee  to  which  the 
Trinity.  Neches.   Sabine.  Sulphur,  and  Bed 
Rivers  can  be  put  as  he  «Joke  before  a  con- 
clave of  east  Texas  municipal  leaders  here 
Friday  at  noon. 

Speeg,  introduced  by  Tyler  City  Manager 
Casey  Fannin,  spoke  before  a  meeting  of  the 
east  Texas  chapter.  Texas  Municipal  League 
in  a  regular  meeting  of  that  body  at  the  local 
Rose  Garden  Building. 

He  said  activities  of  the  Fort  Worth  En- 
gineering District  are  concerned  with  the 
lower  half  of  the  east  Texas  league,  region 
15  in  which  territory  are  parts  of  three  major 
river  l>aslns.  Including  the  Trinity.  Sabine, 
and  Neches. 

Speeg  stated  that  a  $194  mlUlon  project 
known  as  the  Tennessee  Colony  Reservoir 
has  been  proposed  on  the  Trinity.  The  lake 
would  be  located  partly  in  Anderson  County 
and  would  include  water  quaUty  control 
laciliMes,  two  navigation  locks,  a  dam  on  the 
main  river  and  about  40  miles  of  multiple 
purposes  channel  for  navigation  and  flood 
control.  ^     , 

The  speaker  said  the  Sabine  River  Basin 
In  Texas  and  Louisiana  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Interdepartmental  Staff  Committee 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Water  Resources  Council  In 
Washington  and  Is  1  of  the  16  areas  In  the 
United  SUtes  on  which  a  comprehensive 
study  will  be  complied  by  1970. 

Speeg  said  the  engineering  study  calls  for 
Identifying  existing  water  resources,  deter- 
mination of  which  win  be  needed  in  the 
future,  and  to  define  and  evaluate  the  Fed- 
eral or  federally  assisted  projects  for  which 
Federal  authority  will  be  required  in  the 
next  10  or  15  years.  He  said  a  report  wiU 
be  to  the  Washington  level  by  1967. 

He  noted  that  a  number  of  reservoir  sites 
are  under  consideration  in  the  Sabine  Basin, 
including  reservoirs  on  upper  Lake  Fork 
Creek,  lower  Lake  Fcwk  Creek,  upper  Big 
Sandy  Creek,  lower  Big  Sandy  Creek,  in  the 
Mineola.  Hawkins  and  Big  Sandy  area;  Rab- 
bit Creek  Cherokee  Bayou  Lake  No.  2.  Martins 
Creek  and  Eight  Mile  Creek  In  the  Long- 
vlew-Kllgore  area;  and  Socagee.  State  Line. 
Bon  Wler.  Bayou  Tore.  Newton  and  lower 
Anacoco  on  lower  reaches  of  the  Sabine. 

He  said  further  flood  protection  projects 
are  being  considered  also  along  the  Neches 
River.  ^, 

Attending  the  municipal  league  meeting 
were  representatives  from  Wlnnsboro,  Mineo- 


la, Nacogdoches,  Tyler,  Texarkana,  Palestine. 
Marshall.  Undale,  Kllgore,  Gladewater.  Long- 
view.  Bmory,  Dallas,  Dalngerfleld.  Bogata  and 
Big  Sandy. 

I  From  the  Longview   (Tex.)    Morning  Jour- 
nal, May  31,  19641 
Trinity  River  Development  Charted  by  Ben 
Carpenter 
(By  Sam  Paris) 

Tyler. — Completion  of  a  multipurpose 
waterway  project  along  400  miles  of  the 
Trinity  River  from  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth 
area  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  projected  for 
the  mld-1970's  and  heralds  spectacular  eco- 
nomic Impact  and  business  growth  for  the 
entire  eastern  half  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
Ben  H.  Carpenter,  of  Dallas,  told  the  local 
Klwanls  Club  during  noon  luncheon  here 
Friday.  „^ 

Carpenter,  president  of  the  Trinity  River 
Authority  of  Texas  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Southland  Life  Insurance  Co.,  said 
comprehensive  plans  to  create  a  barge  canal 
and  water  retention  system  along  the  wind- 
ing Trinity  and  thus  put  the  entire  central 
part  of  the  SUte  on  the  sea  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Federal  Government  late  this 


yc&r 

"It  Is  not  possible  to  comprehend  the 
importance  of  the  Trinity  development  to 
Texas."  Carpenter  stated.  "It  is  one  of  the 
moet  fabulous  stories  In  the  annals  erf  com- 
merce and  buslnees  as  weU  as  a  dream  come 
true  which  wlU  benefit  every  citizen  in  the 
State  in  some  way." 

"Development  of  the  Trinity  Is  the  most 
comprehensive  engineering  project  In  ttie 
State."  he  continued  because  It  will  afford 
flood  control  of  a  river  which  empties  6  mU- 
llon  acre-feet  of  water  mto  the  gulf  annually. 
It  will  Include  faculties  for  flood  control, 
pollution  control,  navigation,  water  storage 
for  municipal  and  industrial  uses  and  soil 
conservation  •  •  •  part  of  the  State  wiU 
be  looking  to  the  Trinity  for  its  water  sup- 
ply and  we  will  be  ready  to  meet  the  need 
with  the  oMnpletion  of  the  project." 

Carpenter  said  the  populace  now  located 
In  the  Trinity  Basin.  Including  Houston  and 
Dallas  residents,  is  equal  to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  nine  Statee  and  that  future  increase 
in  population  wUl  make  resources  of  the  river 
even  more  precious. 

The  business  and  civic  leader  said  the  im- 
pact of  barge  traffic  along  the  Trinity  will 
usher  in  an  era  of  unprecedented  industrial 
development  calculated  to  create  several  mil- 
lions of  new  Jobs  for  Texans. 

Carpenter  also  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
completion  of  the  barge  canal  wlU  create  in- 
land water  transportation  all  the  way  from 
New  York  State  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He 
said  existing  barge  facilities  along  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Rivers  have  been  a  boom  to 
the  national  transportation  picture  because 
the  ooftts  of  such  transportation  Is  far  below 
that  of  any  other  industry. 

"Only  1  barge,  pushed  along  by  tugboats 
can  carry  the  contents  of  400  boxcars,"  he 
stated  to  emphasize  the  great  bulk  of  goods 
which  can  be  transported  cheaply  via  water. 
He  also  noted  that  the  cost  of  constructing 
the  canal  system  will  be  no  greater  than  the 
outlay  necessitated  for  constinictlon  of  a 
modem  freeway  overland. 

The  Trinity  authority  president  called  at- 
tention to  stipulation  in  the  VS.  Constitu- 
tion for  the  Federal  Government's  re^P^ 
sibility  to  develc^  waterways  in  the  United 
States.  He  said  the  Congress  is  spedflcally 
authorized  to  carry  on  such  imiwovements  for 
the  benefit  <rf  aU  Americans,  He  said  the 
Founding  Fathers  wrote  Into  the  Constitu- 
tion the  duty  to  help  finance  and  <»lrjc* 
waterway  construction  and  that  the  practice 
has  Ijeen  f  oUowed  since  the  Oonstttutton  was 
adopted  in  1788. 

Carpenter  also  pointed  out  that  other  na- 
tions are  taking  advantage  oT  canal  develop- 
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ment  to  enliven  their  economle*.  Including 
Russia.  Sweden,  Prance.  SwlUserland.  and 
Germany.  He  said  much  erf  West  Oennany's 
business  rebound  following  World  War  n 
has  been  brought  about  by  that  nation's  uae 
of  canal  transportation  of  Its  manufactured 
goods  as  well  as  raw  materials. 

He  said  some  tftsa  million  must  be  made 
available  for  cotnpleUon  of  the  Trinity 
Waterway,  with  >500  million  coming  from 
sources  other  than  the  Federal  Government 
and  $480  million  from  Federal  sources 

Carpenter  credited  the  late  John  Carpen- 
ter, of  Dallas,  widely  known  Industrial  and 
buslneaa  leader,  and  the  late  Amon  Carter 
noted  publisher  of  the  Port  Worth  Star  Tele- 
gram, as  creaters  of  the  Trinity  River  Asso- 
ciation, which  preceded  by  many  years  estab- 
lishment of  the  Trinity  River  Authority  of 
Texas  In  1&55.  ' 

East  Texas  counties  along  the  proposed 
canal  project  Include  Kaufman.  Ellis  Hen- 
derson, Anderson,  Freestone.  Houston  and 
Leon. 

Carpenter -8  appearance  before  the  local 
club  Included  a  vivid  dialog  describing  films 
of  the  Black  Warrior  River  development  In 
AJabama.  which  opened  the  middle  Interior 
of  that  State  to  world  sea  traffic 


speech,  at  times  addressing  hts  Italian  au- 
dience In  their  native  tongue  He  presented 
the  award  to  Hon.  Mario  T.  Note,  distin- 
guished Associate  Commissioner  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  whom 
he  has  known  for  many  years. 

Among  the  other  reclplenus  were:  Hon. 
Dominick  P.  Paduano.  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Vacca- 
rella  Nesl.  The  1964  Ge<3rBe  B  De  Luca 
Brotherhood  Award  was  presented  to  Mr 
Ouldo  O.  StUmaggl.  general  director  of  the 
Brooklyn  Opera  Co..  and  Hon.  Fortune  Pope 
received  the  Camllle  M.  Clanfarra  Memorial 
Award . 

Resident  Santangelo  must  be  congratu- 
lated for  the  great  work  which  his  organiza- 
tion has  accomplished  In  the  piust  and  should 
be  supported  for  the  ambitious  programs 
Which  lie  ahead  for  New  Yorks  F^leratlon 
or  Italian-American  Organizations. 


June  10 


L.B.J.'s  Stewardship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


a  hitherto  do-nothing  Congress  Into  acU«^ 

passing,  for  Instance,  the  tax  reductir*^ 

ar>d  getting  the  civil  rights  bill  throS  ^ 

House.     His    settlement    of    a    raJl    SS.*?* 

Which    appeared    to    defy    solution     wa?  **' 

other  signal  accomplishment  ■*" 

He  has  launched  an  anUpoverty  camnai^. 

He     has     stanchly     upheld     civil     rlvhSrf- 

Negroes,   even   traveling  to  Atlanta  to  ur^ 

a  new  era  In  race  relationships  ^ 

Problems  away  from  our  shores  have  cob 

tinued  to  plague  him.  as  they  did  hu  n^' 

eressors.  and  cvrn  a  politician's  sure  foS^" 

ness   is   not   always    adequate    to  cc>pe  «S 

Incessant  crises  In  southeast  Asia    ln<^^ 

and    el.sewhore       But    he    has    furnished   £^ 

people   with  an  Image  of  undisturbed  fl.^ 

ness    and  ■  prudence    that    InstUU    In    n^l 

Americans  a  feeling  of  conHdence  ' 

America  was  deep  In  the  throes  of  horn* 

and  dismay  when  Lyndon  Johnson  took^l 

oath  of  President  on  that  bleak  day  6  month! 

ago.     We  can  only   feel   ourselves  fortmut! 

that  he  was  the  man  upon  whom  the  mantis 

and    the   responslbUlUes   of    that   high   offl» 

devolved .  ""jcb 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 


Federation  of  Italian-American  Demo- 
crafic  Organizations  of  New  York, 
"Concerto  Primavera"  Score*  Saccesi 
at  Carnegie  Hall 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1964 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  II  Popolo  Italiano  of 
June  4,  1964: 

Federation      op      Italian-American      Demo- 
cratic Organizations  or  New  York,  '•Con- 
certo Primavera"  Scores  Success  at  Car- 
negie   Hall — Congressman    J.    j.    Roonet 
Presents   Award   to    Hon.    Mario   T.    Noto 
The    Federation    of    the    Italian-American 
Organization  of  the  SUte  of  New  York    Inc 
has  a  list  of  supporters  and  members  as  long 
as  Its  name.     Under  Its  president.  Hon    A    E 
Santangenlo,  a  man  who  has  done  much  to 
further  the  cause  of  Italo-Americans      It  re- 
cently   gave    a    "Concert    Dl    Primavera"    at 
which   a   presenUtlon   of   the    1964   Aincrlgo 
Vespucci   Awards   made    to  four  ouistimduiK 
Americans  of  Italian  descent. 

Hon.  Sylvester  Garamella  was  chairman  of 
the  impressive  affair  which  was  attended  by 
over  3.000  and  had  Its  setting  amidst  the 
magnificence  and  splendor  of  New  York  CItys 
Carnegie  Hall.  The  program  h*  organized 
featured  Paul  Lavalle  and  the  Band  of  Amer- 
ica. Pianist  Lee  Luvlsl.  and  continental  tenor 
Dlno  Rossi. 

The  highlight  of  the  evening  was  the 
presentation  of  the  Vespucci  Award.s  Presi- 
dent Santangelo  opened  ceremonies  by  read- 
ing a  congratulatory  telegram  from  President 
Johnson,  who  sent  his  best  wishes  to  the  or- 
ganization as  well  as  to  the  recipients  of 
the  awards. 

Hon.  John  J.  Rooney,  an  outstanding 
Member  of  Congress  from  Brooklyn  made  the 
first  presentation.  A  longtime  champion 
of  the  rights  of  the  Italian  people  In  America 
and  a  loyal  friend  of  thc«e  seeking  Justice" 
Congressman   Roonet   made   an    Impressive 


or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1964 
Mr.  BARJIETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
inaert  In  the  Congressional  Record  the 
following  article  that  appeared  in  the 
i^niladelphia  Inquirer  on  May  27.  1964 

I  am  sure  there  is  no  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent and  remarkable  job  since  assum- 
ing the  Presidency.  His  accomplish- 
ments will  certainly  be  greater  in  the 
months  and  years  to  come.  Our  Nation 
can  Indeed  be  proud  of  hi.s  stewardship 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa  i    Inquirer    May 
27,   1964J 
L.B.J.'s  Stewardship 
It    has    been    6   months   since    Lyndon    B 
JolmsOT    took   over    the    Presidency   on    that 
black  Friday  in  Dallas  that  saw  the  life  of 
a    young    and    vibrant    Pre.sldent    suddenly 
extinguished.  ■' 

President  Johnson's  record  of  stewardship 
diirlng  that  time  Is  one  of  Impressive 
achievement,  attested  to  by  a  high  degree 
of  popular  approval  throughout  the  land. 

He  took  over  the  awesome  responsibilities 
of  President  of  the  United  States  under  the 
meet  tragic  circumstances  possible  In  full 
view  of  a  shocked  nation  he  assumed  his 
new  duties  humbly,  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  enormity  of  the  problems  facing  him 
and  with  determination  to  do  the  very  best 
that  he  could 

His  best  has  proved  remarkably  good  He 
gave  the  Nation,  and  the  world,  an  Immedi- 
ate and  reassuring  8en.se  of  continuity  In  the 
dark  days.  In  the  months  since,  he  has 
given  a  demonstration  of  unloosed  energy 
in  the  Presidents  offlre  that  can  have  few 
parallels. 

Lyndon  Johnson  Is  ,i  .skilled  and  vetenm 
politician  and  he  le.-u-ned.  long  ago  that  a 
good  way  to  keep  politlciU  opponents  off 
balance  Is  by  taking  the  offensive  and  never 
letting  go.  He  has  m;ide  the  task  of  the 
Republican  Party,  in  it.s  .search  for  a  can- 
didate to  oppose  him  In  November  and  for 
valid  issues  on  which  to  run  against  him  an 
extremely  difficult  one 

He  was  assisted  by  having  readymade 
programs,  left  In  his  hnnds  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  But  he  sliowed  his 
ability  to  get   prograniii  mming  by  stirring 


Principle  Is  a  Compass  To  Steer  By 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TiXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10.  1964 

Mr  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  failures 
of  the  United  States  to  prevent  Com- 
munist ERirresslon  are  due  to  the  lack  of 
a  firm  principle  to  underlie  our  foreign 
policy.  The  President  has  always  been 
a  firm  advocate  of  expediency,  a  quick 
solution  to  settle  the  problem  for  the 
moment.  This  may  be  okay  when  you 
are  dealing  in  ward  politics,  but  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  when  applied  to  for- 
eign affairs. 

A  return  to  principle  is  a  basic  need  in 
meeting  and  solving  both  domestic  and 
foreign  policies.  "Wanted:  A  Compass  " 
is  an  ablfe  editorial  on  this  subject  in  this 
week's  issue  of  US.  News  b  World  Re- 
port. It  was  written  by  I>avid  Lawrence 
and  Is  included  here  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks : 

Wanted:    A    Compass 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

On  April  17.  1953,  there  appeared  on  this 
page  an  editorial  entitled  "Wanted:  A  Com- 
pass." which  read  In  part  as  follows: 

"In  what  a  sorry  state  do  we  find  ourselves 
today  as  we  drift  from  crisis  to  crisis  not 
knowing  what  the  enemy  may  do  and  al- 
ways seeking  to  contrive  for  ourselves  a  new 
formula  to  meet  each  contingency. 

"Our  leaders  spend  anxious  hours  trying  to 
guess  what  the  next  move  of  Communist 
Russia  may  be.  trying  to  evaluate  the  per- 
sonalltv  characteristics  of  Malenkov  (then 
Soviet  Premier)  or  the  behavior  of  evil  men 
In  the  Kremlin 

"If  the  lives  of  the  great  statesmen  of  his- 
tory teach  in  common  a  single  lesson,  It  Is 
that  nations  must  steer  by  a  compass  That 
compass  U  principle.  We  cannot  chart  a  new 
course  every  time  a  new  problem  arises  To 
forsake  principle  for  the  opportunism  of  ex- 
pediency Is  to  start  a  nation  on  the  road  to 
self-destruction." 

In  the  11  years  since  the  above  was 
written,  the  controverBles  on  the  Interna- 
tional front  have  conUnued.  and  we  have 
drifted  from  crisis  to  crisis  in  what  is  known 
as  the  "cold  war." 


1961^ 

-w«  malor  forces  stand  against  each  other. 

T^JX  to -tabUsh  Its  own  concept  ^ 
Tf  ^^weTshall  be  exercUMHl  to  the  world 
^r^mmxmidt  regime*  In  Moscow  and 
^M^Ueve  in  establUhlng  their  hegem- 
!!?  over  oUier  naUons  by  Infiltration,  by 
SoTa^.  by  Bubver-lon,  by  bribery,  by  mil  - 
5JJ  aid    or  by  whatever  means  seems  likely 

^!^'7:m^^T^^  ^y  t^e  united  S^t^^ 
JJ"e  in  Belf-govemment^the  right  of  the 
^nie  to  a  voice  In  naUonal  as  we  1  as  In- 
SStlo^al  ailalr..  T^e  only  objective  Is  to 
^A»n  the  areas  of  human  freedom— to  ee- 
:SlUh  syst^^of  Msuce  for  the  Bettlemen 
SS   only    of   naUonal    but  of   International 

'^u'r'^en  as  the  Communists  profess  to  be 
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interested  solely  In  ideology,  they  have 
^dermlned  through  their  stooges  and  agents 
^e  stabUlty  of  governments  throughout  the 
-«rid  oartlcularly  In  southeast  Asia.  The 
LSet  KX  bL  just  visited  the  Middle 
East  to  buy  an  ally  through  the  loan  of  hun- 
nfi,  of  mlUlons  of  rubles.  He  has  moved 
StoCuba  to  Mt  up  mlasUe  bases  to  ^^^^ 
tm  safety  of  the  American  people.  He  has 
gubverted  some  of  the  recenUy  formed  gov- 
ernments in  north  Africa.  He  has  -o^gbt  to 
control   or  overthrow  governments  In  Latin 

America.  .     ,     ^        _,j 

In  the  mld»t  of  such  a  turbulent  world, 
what  con  the  free  naUons  do?  They  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  rely  on  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  the  Communist  influence  ha* 
bored  its  way  Into  that  organization  as  welL 
At  the  very  time,  mcweover.  when  the  West- 
em  naUons  should  be  unified,  at  least  In 
their  policies  and  principles,  there  U  dis- 
unity. Prance,  for  example,  is  showing  a 
tendency  to  go  off  on  her  own  In  an  effort 
that  6e«ms  certain  In  the  long  run  unwit- 
tingly to  serve  only  the  purposes  of  our  ad- 
versaries In  the  "cold  war." 
What  compass  shall  we  steer  by? 
We  must  first  of  all  proclaim  otir  unremit- 
ting determlnaUon  to  help  peoples  every- 
,;^ere— Including  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Chinas— to  achieve  self-govern- 
ment for  themselvee.  Por  peoples  do  not 
make  war  on  each  other— only  autocratic 
governments  perpetrate  that  crime. 

We  have  witnessed  two  world  wars  started 
by  autocratic  governments.  Dictatorships  In 
Moscow  and  In  Pelplng  are  today  threatening 
the  peace  of  mankind. 
As  was  said  on  thU  page  In  April  1953: 
"For  th©  principle  In  simple  terms  is  that 
America  Is  not  safe,  no  democracy  Is  safe,  as 
long  as  there  exists  In  the  world  any  power- 
ful nation  controlled  by  a  dictatorships— as 
long  as  any  regime  prevents  the  peaceful 
purposes  of  the  people  from  being  expressed 
through  freely  elected  representatives. 

"This  Is  the  great  cause  of  freedom  for 
which  Americans  and  the  peoples  allied  with 
us  must  suffer  unbalanced  budgets  and,  If 
need  be,  sacrifices  of  human  lives. 

"This  iB  the  principle  that  svu-vlves  the 
ephemeral  events  of  today  and  tomorrow." 
But  without  principle  to  guide  us.  we  have 
no  compass.  Unhappily,  almost  all  of  the 
conferences  and  talks  with  Russia  which  In 
recent  years  have  been  proclaimed  as  fore- 
runners of  mutual  understanding  have 
proved  futile.  Opportunism  Is  no  substitute 
for  resoluteness  based  on  principle. 

Even  more  unfortunate  Ls  our  t«ndency  to 
refuse  to  speak  out  plainly  so  that  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world  can  be  mobilized. 

We  spend  much  money  for  "foreign  aid," 
but  we  hesitate  to  speak  directly  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  to  which  we  give  our  aid. 
Our  high  officials,  moreover,  tend  to  Ignore 
the  misleading  pronouncements  of  the  Mos- 
cow government  distributed  dally  through  Its 
numerous  outlets  around  the  world. 

We  need  a  compass  to  steer  by  not  only  In 
our  formal  diplomacy  but  also  on  the  stormy 
seas  of  psychological  warfare. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NrW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10,  1964 
Mr  DELANEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
30   1964.  James  A.  Parley  celebrated  his 
76th  birthday.    As  Democratic  national 
chairman,  as  Postmaster  General,  and 
for  the  past  24  years,  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp., 
Jim  Farley  has  made  an  vmmatched  cori- 
tribution  to  both  pubUc  service  and  pri- 
vate business  in  America.  .  j    t 
Under  consent  previously  granted,  i 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues  two   birthday   tributes   to   Jim 
Parley,  "Spirit  of  76"  and  "Parley  at  76: 
No  Regrets.  No  Plan  To  Retire."  which 
appeared   in   the   New   York    Journal- 
American: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Journal-Ameri- 
can. May  31,  1964] 
Spmrr  or  76 
James   A.  Parley,  a  grand  master  »*  the 
Democratic  Party,  has  passed  the  age  of  76 
with  politics  very  much  on  his  mind.    We  re 
happyto  hear  he  reached  this  milestone  In 
top  shape  and  with  appropriate  Joy.  naturally 
predlcttng  a  D«nocratlc  landslide  In  the  fall. 
But  regardlesB  of  what  h£4)pena  In  the  faU. 
or  any  other  time,  regarding  politics  or  any- 
thUag   else,   we   look  with   affection   on   Jim 
Farley   as  part  of  the  American  scene   and 
wish  him  conUnued  Joy  In  years  to  come. 


"Genial  Jim,"  former  Democratic  State  and 
National  chairman,  has  made  legions  of 
friends  in  poUtlcs. 

NO  POLrriCAi.  AStBinoNfl 
Asked  If  he  now  has  any  poUtlcal   ambi- 
tions, he  replied : 

"None  whatever.  •  •  •  I  would  have  run 
for  U.S.  Senator  In  1968  and  for  Governor  In 
1962  If  the  party  had  nominated  me.  I  be- 
lieve I  would  have  been  elected  to  either 
office." 

On  his  birthday  tomorrow,  Mr.  Parley  plans 
to  attend  mass  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  and 
then  drive  up  to  his  birthplace  fttOrassy 
Point  N.Y..  whwe  be  wUl  mlnj^e  with  his 
oldtlme  associates.  Later  in  the  day.  he  wUl 
dine  with  his  chUdren  and  grandchildren. 


iProm  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Journal-Ameri- 
can, May  29,  1964] 

Farley  at  76:  No  Rxcarrs,  No  Plan  To 

Rettrx 

(By  James  L.  KUgallen) 

James  A.  Parley,  who  will  be  76  tOTnorrow, 
"feeU  fine."  looks  good,  works  as  hard  as 
ever,  and  has  no  Intention  of  throwing  In 
the  toweL 

"Age  Is  a  state  of  mind,"  he  said  In  his 
office  at  515  Madison  Avenue. 

Now  rounding  out  34  years  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp..  the 
former  Postmaster  General  and  master  poli- 
tician showed  as  keen  an  Interest  In  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Nation  as  he  ever  did. 

SEES   L.B.J.   SWEEP 

Speaking  of  poUtlcs,  he  predicted  that 
President  Johnson  will  be  reelected  by  a 
smashing  majority  in  the  1964  campaign. 

"In  my  Judgment,"  he  said,  "President 
Johnson  will  have  as  large  a  victory  as  the 
late  President  Franklin  R.  Roosevelt  had  In 
1932  when  he  lost  only  six  States." 

Mr.  Parley,  6  feet  214  and  weighing  205 
pounds,  exuded  energy  and  good  health.  He 
said  that  If  he  had  his  career  to  Uve  over 
again,  he  wotild  do  as  he  did. 

"I  wouldn't  change  it  one  iota,"  he  de- 
clared. "I  have  no  apologies,  no  regrets. 
Like  everyone  else,  I've  made  mistakes.  But 
they  have  been  mistakes  of  the  head,  not  the 
heart." 

SENSIBLE    RtTLES 

His  rules  for  longevity  are: 

"Pace  yourself.  Don't  let  yourself  get  too 
tired.  Lead  a  regular  life.  Learn  to  relax. 
Get  a  good  nights  sleep,  and  don't  dissipate. 

Mr.  Parley  does  not  drink  or  smoke,  ful- 
flUUig  a  promise  made  to  his  mother.  He 
gets  up  before  7  a.m.  at  his  suite  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  and  U  at  his  office  at  8:30 
am  where  he  works  untU  8:30  p.m.  He 
dictates  about  100  letters  a  day. 


Niir»e  ScholartUp  Attistance 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10.  1964 
Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
received  a  most  interesting  letter  from 
Dean  Mary  Mahar.  School  of  Nm-sing. 
University  of  Massachusetts  in  Amherst. 
The  letter  refers  to  tlie  Nurses  Train- 
ing Act  legislation  and  gives  an  exceUent 
view  of  the  nursing  programs  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  witOi  par- 
ticular reference  to  nurse  scholarship 
assistance. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  letter  to  the 
attention  of  my  coUeagues.  and  I  trust 
that  it  wiU  have  wide  reading. 
The  full  text  of  the  letter  foUows: 

The  Commonwealth  or 

Massachusetts, 
Universitt  or  Massachusetts. 

AmheTst,  Mass.,  June  3, 1984. 

Re  HJR.  11241. 
Hon.  Sn.vio  O.  Conte. 

Massachusetts    Representative    in    Congress. 
House   of   Representatives,   Washinffton. 
D.C. 
MT  Dear  Mk.  Conte:  We  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  preparing  professional  nurses  tor  the 
futvire  at  the  baccalaureate  level  \n  Massa- 
chusetts are  particularly  eager  to  secure  your 
support  of  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964, 
HR.    11241    (orlginaUy   UM.   10042).     I  refer 
particularly  to  ttie  restoration  of  the  schol- 
arship provision  to  $1,000.     A  cut  to   $500 
would  be  a  tragedy. 

As  you  no  doubt  know,  there  are  presently 
seven  baccalaureate  nursing  programs  In 
Massachusetts:  Boston  College.  Boston;  Bos- 
ton University,  Boston;  Simmons  College. 
Boston;  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
RadcUffe;  Massachusetts  State  College  at 
Fitchburg;  Mount  Holyoke  College,  HM^ford 
Hospital;  University  of  Massachusetts  School 
of  Nursing  at  Amherst. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  School  of 
Nursing  alone,  had  493  applicants  seeking 
admission  In  September  1964.  Of  this  num- 
ber 200  met  the  entrance  requirements  of 
the'  university.  Our  school  could  accept  but 
75  freshmen  because  of  the  paucity  In  quali- 
fied nursing  faculty  (we  woiUd  need  to  have 
doubled  our  faculty  If  200  students  had  been 
accepted).  The  limitations  In  clinical  re- 
sources and  faculties  were  also  barriers  to 
Increased  enrollment. 

Many  of  the  Massachusetts  State  colleges 
are  eager  to  include  baccalaureate  nursing 
programs  in  their  offering. 
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Each  year,  fbe  number  of  highly  qualified 
and  strongly  motivated  high  school   gradu- 
ates  seeking  admission   to  a   iMtecalaoraate 
nursing  program  Is  Increasing.     Such  a  pro- 
gram enables  the  student  oX  nursing  to  en- 
roll In  such  liberal  arts  courses  as:   biologi- 
cal,  physical,  and  social   sciences:    humAnl- 
tles.  art;  music;  philosophy,  etc.  The  courses, 
usually  taken  In  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more   years,    provide    the    foundaUon    upon 
which  the  more  specialized  nursing  program 
U  developed.     The   age  of   the  majority   of 
entering  freshman  students  Is  17-17 '/j  years. 
These  first  2  years  of  disciplined  study  enable 
the  students  of  nursing  to  mature  before  as- 
suming the  ever  Increasing  responsibility  del- 
egated to  nursing  In  the  care  of  adults,  chil- 
dren, infants,  and  families  meeting  crisis  sit- 
uations  due  to  physical  and/ar  mental   Ill- 
ness.    Upon  graduation  from  a  B.S   program, 
(usually  at  age  21).  and  registration  by  the 
State  board  at  registration  in  nursing,  these 
young  men  and  women  are  eligible  for  ad- 
mission to  an  advanced  program  In  nursing. 
Such  programs  are  developed  to  prepare  qual- 
ified   candidates    for    faculty    positions    In 
schools  of  ntirslng. 

Presently,  Massachiisetts  has  52  profession- 
al schools  of  nursing,  most  of  whom  are 
seeking  qualified  faculty  members  for  the 
fall.  If  ihm  goals  of  quallUUve  and  quanti- 
tative nursing  service  for  our  citizens  as  set 
forth  In  the  Report  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
CJonsultant  Gnrap  on  Nursing.  1963.  are  to 
be  met,  additional  faculty  members  must  be 
prepared  every  ye«u-.  GraduaUon  from  a  bac- 
calaureate degree  program  in  nursing  Is  a 
prerequisite  for  admission  to  a  graduate 
nursing  program.  Baccalaureate  programs 
are,  therefore,  the  seedbed  for  future  faculty 
for  our  schools. 

I  am  aware  of  the  continued  support  you 
have  given  to  legislation  concerning  nursing 
educaUon.  I  sincerely  request  your  special 
support  at  this  time.  It  Is  imperative  that 
the  scholarship  provision  of  the  Nurse  Train- 
ing Act  not  be  reduced  to  $500.  The  original 
proposal  of  $1,000  was  Indeed  a  modest 
amount,  particularly  for  studente  entering 
schools  of  nursing  In  private  colleges  and 
universities. 

With  sincere  and  deep  appreciation  for 
your  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Nurse  Training 
Act.  I  am. 

Yours  very  triUy. 

Makt  a.  Maker. 
Dean.  School  of  Nursing. 


W«  do  appreciate  your  Interest  In  our  ef- 
forts to  keep  our  boys  and  girls  abreast  and 
aware  of  the  traditions  and  responsibilities 
of  our  representative  government.  I  am 
sure  that  this  exercise  has  helped  our  young 
people  to  think  further  and  to  recaU  the 
Impressions  that  they  had  as  a  result  of  their 
visit  with  you  and  their  trip  to  Waahlngton. 


June  10 


Ma$ter  of  Magnificence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  mw  jEasxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1964 

Mr.     AUCHINCLOSS.     Mr.     Speaker, 
each  year  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
meet  the  graduating  class  of  the  Manala- 
pan  Township  Public  School  in  English- 
town.    N.J..    on    their    annual    visit    to 
Washington,  and,  in  accordance  with  my 
ciiatom.  I  offer  prizes  for  the  three  best 
essays  written  about  their  visit  to  the 
Capital  City.     These  essays  are  judged 
by  their  teachers  under  the  guidance  of 
Charles  D.  Swalm.  superintendent  of  the 
school,  and  I  have  Just  received  the  win- 
ning essays  which,  under  the  permission 
granted  me.  I  include  as  part  of  these 
remarks. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  most  grateful  for 
what  Mr.  Swalm  says  in  his  letter  to  me 
forwarding  the  essays,  as  follows: 


It  Is  a  Joy  to  feel  these  efforts  have 
not  been  in  vain. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  these  es- 
says which  foUow  my  remarks.  They 
show  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and  a  real 
appreciation  of  the  glory  of  being  an 
American : 

Mabtek  or  Magniticenck 
All  the  adJecUves  one  could  think  of  could 
not  give  our  National  Capital  a  fitting  title. 
It  Is  truly  a  maJesUc  city  as  Its  panoramic 
splendcM-  spreads  before  you  when  viewed 
from  atop  the  Washington  Monument;  or 
when  the  eyes  of  Lincoln  seem  to  penetrate 
yotir  mind  and  heart;  or  the  White  House 
with  Its  dearest  memories.  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  colossal  scenes  that  U  Washlnit- 
ton.  D.C. 

Although  the  rain  drowned  me  outwardly, 
a  cerUln  something  told  me  to  rejoice  in 
the  meaning  of  Washington;  the  meaning  of 
this  center  of  my  independence  and  freedom 
Even  the  hardest  rain  could  not  dampen 
this  feeling. 

The  Capitol  Is  the  area  of  responsibility; 
the  seat  of  our  democratic  system;  the  rep- 
resent&Uon  of  the  American  people;  the  fu- 
ture of  America.  At  the  Ume  we  were  there, 
the  Senate  was  batumg  out  a  foothold  in 
our  country's  history. 

To  witness  our  Government  In  action  was 
surely  a  great  experience.  The  bustling  of 
the  throngs  of  people  throughout  the  Cap- 
itol area  ahowed  the  Interest  others  all 
around  the  world  have  In  our  leading  city. 
Of  all  the  places  our  class  toured,  I  think 
the  ones  most  likely  to  be  treasured  In  our 
memories,  will  be  the  Iwo  Jlma  Statue,  and 
Arlington  NaUonal  Cemetery.  Although 
they  are  located  outside  the  city  itself,  I 
always  think  of  thecn  as  part  of  our  Capital. 
Iwo  Jlma  repreaents  the  struggle  the  U.S. 
Marines  endured  during  World  War  II  In 
an  attempt  to  raise  Old  Glory.  These 
men  gave  their  lives  to  the  Republic  for 
wiilch  that  flag  stands;  Uierefore  this  trib- 
ute to  them  could  be  no  finer.  It  is  a  brU- 
llant  sculpture  by  Felix  deWeldon.  showing 
every  detail  of  the  hard  flag-raising  task  In 
the  midst  of  battle. 

On  the  road  to  Arlington,  and  over  the 
bridge  Into  Virginia,  an  eerie  feeling  came 
over  me.  The  pavement  we  rode  upon  fol- 
lowed the  exact  route  of  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy cortege,  and  that  stayed  with  me. 

As  you  enter  the  cemetery,  first  you  see 
row  after  row  of  white  tombstones  of  Amer- 
icans who  gave  their  lives  so  that  others 
might   live   In   a   peaceful   world. 

As  we  moved  further  uphill,  we  witnessed 
the  changing  of  the  guard  at  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier.  Three  unidentified 
Americans,  "Known  but  to  God  Alone,"  who 
as  they  fell,  passed  the  torch  of  freedom  on" 
to  the  next  generation  to  defend.  They 
fought  cotirageously.  hoping  to  spare  us  the 
dreaded  tortures  of  war 

Above  all  the  graves,  on  a  gentle  slope, 
lies  their  Commander  In  Chief,  looking  over 
his  army  of  heroes,  not  famous  soldiers,  but 
all  heroes.  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  too  was 
struck  down  in  midst  of  battle,  and  he  too 
passed  on  his  torch.  Even  though  he  Is  gone, 
his  memory,  kept  alive  by  the  eternal  flame! 
shall  go  an  burning  in  the  hearts  of  all 
people  who  hops  for  worldwide  peace  and 
understanding. 

Now  we  leave  Washington,  homeward 
bound,  with  so  much  to  remember  and  cher- 
ish. 

Barbara  Lanowersiek, 

First  prize. 


Smiw*  or  THx  Froru,  WAatUMOTom.  Ox 
A  city  of  true  Amerlcut  CDgiiity  ^n^ '  ' 
a  pedestal  mounted  as  a  mastarpteee  E^* 
are  only  a  few  of  phraMs  by  which  our  oTT 
Itai  City  can  be  described.  ^^'^ 

Truly  a  city  of  the  people  Is  this  shriae  t* 
America.  Honoring  in  her  own  way  ths  hT 
ing  and  the  dead.  In  her  haUs  of  f am,  7^ 
the  immortals,  such  as  Washington  Unente 
and  Jefferson,  enshrined  forever  forttS^ 
role  In  the  making  of  this  great  Nation 

The  capital  of  our  Nation  was  fittingly  Uu 
out  In  the  form  of  a  great  wheel  with  fiS 
Capitol  Building  signifying  law  and  lustti 
throughout  the  land  as  its  hub.  ^-"^ 

Here  in  the  heart  of  our  Nation  are  locatsd 
many  of  the  most  revered  shrines  of  America. 
In  this  place  where  past,  present,  and  future 
are  strategically  mixed,  thrives  a  busy  bast- 
ness  world  It  can  be  seen  as  a  panoram}^ 
view  from  the  windows  located  In  the  top  q( 
the  Immense  obelisk,  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment.  The  monument  was  built  in  honor  or 
the  Father  of  our  Country. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  contains 
many  relics  of  our  past,  as  well  as  evidences 
ever  striving  toward  a  better  future.  Among 
the  most  precious  and  rare  pieces  In  the 
world,  displayed  In  the  Institution,  is  the 
Hope  diamond  the  largest,  most  perfect  dia- 
mond In  the  world. 

Another  of  the  many  shrines  is  the  Ns- 
tlonal  Archives  Building,  which  houses  the 
original  ConsUtutlon  and  Bill  of  Rights  upon 
which  thU  great  democracy  was  formed. 
The  ConstltuUon  is  so  perfect  that,  over  t 
period  of  more  than  a  hundreds  years,  no 
more  than  23  amendments  have  been 
adopted. 

The  Uncoln  Memorial,  in  my  opinion,  la 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  memorials  In 
the  city.  Styled  somewhat  like  the  Par- 
thenon of  ancient  Greece,  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial lies  beyond  a  long  pool  of  water  reach- 
ing from  the  Washington  to  the  Uncoln 
Memorial.  Sitting  on  an  impressive  throne 
of  white  marble,  the  even  more  impressive 
statue  of  this  great  man  la  glorified  by  Its 
simplicity.  TTie  statue,  rising  30  feet  In 
height,  and  20  feet  at  lU  widest  part,  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  that  great  man  who 
died  almost  100  years  ago.  On  the  two  walls 
on  either  side  of  the  statue  are  hU  moet 
famous  speeches,  the  Gettysburg  Address 
and  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  his 
second  Inaugural  address,  for  which  he  will 
always  be  remembered. 

It  Is  through  the  corridors  of  this  great 
city  that  pass  the  finest  leaders  and  presl- 
denU  of  the  world.  May  they  always  uphold 
the  light  and  truth  for  democracy  and  keep 
alive  the  words  "Her  truth  Is  marching  on." 
Marcakxt  Shakkzt, 

Second  prize. 


Washwcton:    a  RxpassxNTATTTK  or  Otra 
AMmicAN  HnrTAGK 

We.  the  class  of  1964.  beheld  our  first  real 
look  of  Washington.  DC,  when,  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  dome  of  the  Capitol  rose  to  greet 
us  after  a  long  Journey  which  had  begun  In 
the  early  morning. 

I  first  became  aware  of  Washington  as  a 
city  of  world  Importance  not  during  those 
2  exciting  days,  but  during  the  short  term 
of  our  late  President  Kennedy  when  I  began 
to  understand  better  how  the  wheels  of  our 
Government  work. 

At  the  Washington  Monument,  a  warm 
sun  shone  down  on  a  group  of  teenagers  who 
practically  toppled  out  of  ths  biises  tn  their 
eagerness  to  get  outside.  Upon  reaching  the 
top.  we  stood  gazing  In  fascination  at  the 
Jefferson  Memorial,  the  Ltneoln  Memorial, 
the  Capitol  Building,  the  White  House  and. 
If  you  lixiked  down,  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment Itself.  However,  it  seemed  somehow 
safer  to  look  at  the  moastrotis  structure 
from  the  outside.  Pictures  we  had  seen  be- 
fore of  the  monument  dlagulasd  the  actual 
height,  and  when  we  stood  next  to  It.  It 
looked  double  the  size  we  had  Imagined. 
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«^„  ride  to  the  Capitol  took  us  past  many 
J^ble    bliming.    th^at    we    had    previously 

^  *:^^  ^^t^^l  which  has  become  so 
'^  i*  ^A^rTca-  .^ter  the  recent  tragic 
**^  .maUon  of  President  Kennedy,  my  eyes 
:f^  "auSnaUcally  sought  out  the  place 
ftimosi  »  Kennedy  had  stood  and  where 
^nere   Mrs_Kenneoy  ^^    ^    niemorle- 

^"  .r.fLd  my  mind  as  I  passed  on  to  Stat- 
domlnau^  my  mina  h  ^^    ^^    American 

Sry^  om^"  «^^  "^  represented.  In- 
^'^ln«  our  own  Richard  Stockton,  signer  of 
fi.  D^l^tton  of  Independence.     We  were 

HousTof  RepresentaUves  In  session, 
""l^    M  I  look  back  on  thoee  2  daya,  the 
l^ftS  of  America  appear,  like  »  P^l«-  ^'^ 
^  ^  stop  more  pieces  were  clarified  and 

'V^nSr'^^  t  the  Smithsonian  I^tlt^- 
tion  the  class  was  given  free  reign  and  in- 
SSctS  to  return  to  the  buses  at  a  gl^en 

""^e  needlework,  porcelain,  »-«*  °th«'^d- 

'  tic  oblects  interested  me  far  more  than 

S^Tton^^that  was  pointed   out  to  me^ 

^^e  Hotel  Harrington  appeared  as  a  wel- 
come sight  to  those  who  had  been  drenched 
^"^  Snfucky  encounter  wlUx  the  rain.  It 
«i-n  anneared  as  a  welcome  sight  to  tne 
^  c^^S^  It  was  a  Chance  to  really  re- 
i»T  No  one  did,  relax  I  mean. 
^^^^»  Tery  satisfying  dinner,  our 

to  continue  on  our  night  tour. 

Sr  a  slight  delay,  we  were  on  our  way 
to^ew  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  by  night 
T?  ItoI  M>  disappointment.  No  words.  I 
thlnTco^d  dee^lbTthe  Washington  Monu- 
ment' Tmajestic  pinnacle  reaching  upward 
S.e  Ltocoln  Memorial,  framing  „the  ^r^J 
K^Xr-iinff  fltrure  of  "Honest  Abe,"  and  the 
SSft^l.^bSf^ny  silhouetted   against  the 

'"'l^^en^back  to  the  hotel  where  we  ^nt 
1  night  of  fun.  gaiety,  and  runn  ng  from 
nW  to  room,  with  very  little  sleep  ^^^^'^ 
In  the  morning,  breakfast  and  then  for 
the  30  mlUlonth  time  It  seemed,  we  boarded 

''^Th^'e^^deral  Bureau  of  Printing  and  En- 
graving where  over  tSS  million  Is  printed 
dSr  in'the  FBI  Building,  where  It  became 
quite  clear  that  "crime  doee  not  P^Y  ^^^ 
there  are  aU  these  very  efficient  men.  agent. 

laboratories,  and  "«o^^ ,  ^"/^^  *'  ^^ 
disposal    in   their   war   against   crime.     This 

tour  took  the  major  part  of  «^«  °^°["'"f  ^ 
However,  we  still  had  time  to  listen  to 
the  Honorable  Congressman  James  Attchin- 
CTX>.S8  ten  us  to  "iJe  what  ya  am.  not  what  ya 
aln-t."  and  visit  the  White  House. 

The  White  House,  In  the  beginning  wa«  a 
BllKht  disappointment  to  me  Although  Mrs. 
Kennedy^s  decoration  and  remodeling  can 
clearly  be  seen  throughout  the  rooms,  it  doe« 
no?  appear  as  a  home.  How  can  It  possibly 
when  It  U  roped  off  and  g^iards  are  stationed 
throughout?  However,  ^^ en  I  entered  the 
main  entrance  hall  and  retraced  the  steps  of 
the  former  First  Lady  on  November  23  out 
the  north  portico  and  down  the  drive,  a  new 
and  different  feeling  crept  over  me^ 

My  feet  hurt  and  I  was  tired,  but  I  would 
not  have  stopped  for  the  world^ 

At  the  hotel,  again,  we  packed,  »te^l^"f*\ 
and  nractically  automatically  now.  boarded 
Sur  b^iTi  for  the  trip  to  the  Pan-American 

^'Sf^Sfwe  had  a  tour  through  the  elegant 
building  that.  Uke  the  VV..  Is  proof  of  peace 
through  understanding." 
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After  traveling  acrtw  the  Potomac  River 
w.  iSve?  in^ne  to  see  the  changing  of 
^^^  at  ArUngton  National  Cemet«r5N 
S^J^i«e  we  rode  to  the  Immense  statue 

°'wraS^retumed  to  Arlington,  where  I 
was  prtf^eged  in  P^^lclpattng  In  placing  a 
wreath    on    the    late    President    Kennedys 

^^t  Vernon,  our  last  official  stop.  Is  the 
b«S^l«tate  where  George  Washington 
JSdeil      >Sam    we    were    allowed    to    roam 

'^;rtS^i'lSt  ^e-.  we  arrived  at  the  hotel. 
atT  dl^er!  and  left  Washington  In  the  early 

^'^*^e  Capitol  sank  Into  the  horlzoiv  we 
settled  back  for  the  long  ^^Ip  home^  How^ 
ever,  few  slept  as  we  sang  a  song  of  our  own 
invention : 

•Goodby,  DC,  goodby, 
Goodby.  DC,  goodby. 
We'll  see  you  again 
But  we  dont  know  when, 
Goodby,  DC,  goodby." 
And  for  the  most  of  us  It  was  goodby  to 
thf^ty  Uiat  had  given  us  a  lot  of  fun  and 
Semortes    to   be   treasured   the   rest   of   our 

"''^-  DANA  Satbe.  Third  Prize. 


Tribute  to  John  F.  Kennedy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1964 
Mr  VAN  DEERLIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  touching  tribues  <^ered  to 
our   late   President.   Jo^n/ ,  ?,«"f\?/' 
was  spoken  Sunday.  May  24,  at  St.  Jude  s 
Shrine  of  tiie  West,  in  San  Diego.  Calif. 
St  Jude's  is  a  Roman  Catholic  partsh 
serving  a  portion  of  the  city  which  has 
sufferSi  most  as  the  result  of  unemploy- 
mfnt     Thus,  for  many  families  it  meant 
real  sacrifices  when  their  Pastor,   Uie 
S^verend  Gregory  Sheridan,  asked  con- 
tributions for  a  porixalt  plaque  honoring 
the  first  catholic  President. 

The  plaque's  dedication  was  made  an 
occasion  of  special  ceremony  attended 
by  the  diocesan  bishop,  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Charles  P.  Buddy,  ^uniformed 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  other  church 
and  civic  dignitaries.  High  Pojnt  was  a 
eulogy  preached  by  the  Revererid  Charles 
Dollen,  library  director  at  the  Umversity 
of  San  Diego. 

Although  Father  Dollen  spoke  wiUi- 
out  a  prepared  text,  I  asked  to  have  his 
remarks  transcribed  from  ata.pe  record- 
ing By  unanimous  consent.  I  offer  tms 
eloquent    tribute    for    inseriiion    in   the 

R.EPORD 

WTien'  Christ  our  Lord  came  to  establish 
His  kingdom  on  earth.  He  gave  It  a  charter 
of  beauty  and  manlflcence  and  power.  Chr^t 
our  lx)rd  gave  to  His  kingdom  the  const! 
tutlon  that  we  have  c^e  to  l^^ow^  the 
Beatitudes:  a  way  of  perfection^  T.?Jan 
bevond  the  ordinary  power  o^P^l^^'J^^^ 
nature  unless  He.  Himself,  the  Ood-Man^ 
would  provide  the  grace  necessary  to  elevate 
man  to  this  great  stature. 

For  our  Lord  said,  among  other  things 
-Blessed  are  the  peacemakers  for  they  «hall 
^      —,,_..    ♦*.-  ^vinrtren   nf  God."     And  cer- 


"ijiessea  turc  wic  y^^^^^-^ - -_  - 

be  called   the  children  of  God."     And  cer 


talnly.  John  F.  Kennedy  understood  In  the 
depth  of  his  heart  what  thU  meant  for  U 
ever  our  country  was  given  a  man  of  peace 
ft  Wm  out  late  beloved  President.  A  man 
^  ^^  who  didn't  hesitate  to  stand  up 
to  ^horrors  of  communism  ^^^  ^?^^ 
Savely  a  man  whom  history  will  probably 
^y  t^ned  the  tide  in  the  war  against  Inter- 
national communism  by  his  brave  stand  over 

'^a'^u  of  peace  is  a  man  who  understands 
principle  and  is  willing  to  make  th* jwcrl 
flees  Uiat   are  necessary   for   his   prlnc  pies. 
wTsaw  him  undertake  the  civil  rights  strug- 
^e     toowing    fuU    wen    the    -b^^^^"    ^^ 
wo;ud  be  involved:  •^o'^^B  "  he  did  at  ^e 
time  that  he  might  have  put  b^* '^^,'^^1,^ 
tlon  in  the  balance.     And  y^*, ^^^«  I^.^itPS 
of  justice  and  truth  and  charity  that  Christ 
our  Lord  came  to  establish  "POJ^*^'  **'"'• 
John  Kennedy  recognized,   worked   for.  and 
would  have  died  fc«-.  *„„»h 

We    know    that    whenever    a    crUU    faced 
his   country,  he  looked   first  into  his   own 
hlrtW^ls  own  strength,  then  he  looked 
UD  to  hU  God  for  divine  strength,  and  then 
Se    UX*    the    road    down    which    prlncl^e 
pointed,  no  matter  what  the  sacrtflce«.    We 
know  his   love  for  his  country,    we  can  re- 
member  the   times   when    he   «id«»««^^- 
-my    fellow   Americans."    ^^^^  there    seemed 
to  be   a  glow   in   his  eye  and   a  Ult   to  hU 
step    in    his    pride    In    his    country.      That 
wasn't  something   that   was   Just   an   Image 
projected.     For   John  Kennedy  It  was  only 
a  heritage  that  he  had  begun  on  PJ-iOB^ 

A  young  man  at  that  time,  still  willing 
to  sacrifice  for  his  country  if  ^eoMsary: 
willing  to  pay  the  price  with  his  UfeU  need 
be  and  still  with  all  the  Joyfulness  of  a 
young  Irish  Boston  Catholic  in  his  attempt 
io  win  his  part  of  the  war.  John  Kennedy, 
willing  to  pay  the  supreme  P^ce  for  his 
country— and  who  Is  to  say  that  he  did  not? 
V^Oio'ls  to  say  that.  In  his  willingness  to 
meet  his  fellow  Americans,  those  risks  that 
now  seem  to  have  been  rash  nevertheless 
summed  up  his  trust  and  his  love  and  his 
honoring    of    hU    fellow    Americans. 

We    cannot    even    hate    his    enemies— so 
great  was  his  love  for  his  countrymen.     We 
San   be    sad   with   all    the   depths   of   hearts 
that  loved  our  President;  we  can  be  sad  with 
all  the  magnificent  toll  of  tears  now  long 
spent  when  we  think  of  him  slain  by  a  man 
who  was  probably  unfortunately  a  madman 
We  can  remember  those  few  momenta,  that 
hour    or    two    after    the    reports    first   came 
across  the  wires  that  he  had  died  under  an 
assassin's  bullet.    We  can  remember  In  that 
first    hour    we   said    to   ourselves    almost   in 
desperation.   "Were   they   Blrchltes   or   Com- 
munists, or  antl-Cathollcs?" 

I  can  remember  us  at  the  library  of  the 
university,  walking  back  and  forth  and  say- 
ing   "Who  would  have  done  such  a  thing:- 
For  only  in  that  moment  did  we  realize  these 
three  centers  of  hatred  that  existed  in  our 
country.     As  It  turned  out.  as  I  say.  It  was 
probably  a  madman.     But  how  c«i  we  for- 
^  the  signs  that  appeared  in  Dallas  that 
iTy  —wanted   for   Treason."    and   a    picture 
of    this    great    President.     Where   are   those 
enemies  of  John  Kennedy  today  to  sneer  at 
the  heritage  that  he  has  left  to  our  country? 
John  Kennedv  made  us  all  feel  young— yes. 
a    middle-aged    man    like    me    «•  ^^^.  °^ 
younger  people  as  you  in  this  congregation^ 
John  KeLxedy  made  us  ^^^^^  ^''^'^J;^^ 
crift  Of   hope   sprtngs  eternally   in   a   human 
heart  when  It  isn't  afraid  to  face  the  future^ 
AU   of  us  felt  a  new   pride  'nc,ur  country 
when   we   heard   him    speak.     A"   of   us  felt 
a  new  trust  and  confidence  In  the  future. 

Here  was  a  man  who  was  undaunted  by 
thfc^allenge  of  new  Ideas  or  ^^w  frontiers 
The  frontiers  of  space  Intrigued  ^If  ^^^8^ 
nation  as  they  should  ours.  The  challenge 
of  communism  in  Latin  America  maxie^ 
bring  forth  the  Alliance  for  ^°^^J^. 
on  Oie  only  concept  that  can  work,  a  seU 
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help  concept.  His  Peace  Corps  idea  even 
his  most  bitter  of  critics  must  admit  that 
the  Peace  Cc»-pe  has  succeeded  beyond  all 
our  expectations. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  that 
John  Kennedy  left  to  us.  History  Itself  will 
not  have  to  be  kind  to  the  memory  of  a 
slaughtered  President;  history  will  not  have 
to  cover  up  tor  a  martyred  President  for  the 
historians  themselves,  on  examining  his 
speeches  and  his  plans  and  his  notes,  are 
finding  that  the  true  measure  of  this  man 
was  only  beginning  to  be  known  and  recog- 
nized by  his  countrymen. 

We   know    his   love    for   his   family       What 
an  example  In  this  man  for  the  entire  Na- 
tion.    When    Christian    clergymen    of    our 
faiths  are  worrying  about  a  seeming  break- 
down In  morality  and  an  Increase  In  Juvenile 
delinquency,  could  we  have  had  a  more  won- 
derful   example    from    our    Chief    Executive 
than    to   see   him   rush   to   meet   Jacqueline 
when   he  returned   from  each   trip?     To  see 
the  pride  In   his  face  when  she  came   back 
from    FYanco    so    triumphant?     To   see    him 
gather  up  little  Caroline  or  little  John,  Jr    - 
or  thoae  pictures  of  little  John  playing  under 
his  desk,  and  the  measure  of  the  returned 
devotion.    I  think  Ingrained  In  our  memories 
forever   must   be   the   picture   of   Jacqueline 
Kennedy  with  her  blood-stained  dress  still 
on  her  as  she  returned  to  Washington.     How 
deep   must   her   love    have   been.     She   never 
said,     "They've     killed     the     President,'     or 
"They've  shot  him."     Her  cry  was.  "They've 
shot    my    husband."     The    cry    of    a    loving 
Catholic  wife,  an  example  to  everyone,   not 
only    In    our    country    but    throughout    the 
world,   of   what    the   ideals   of   an    American 
family  life  are. 

We  know  his  love  for  his  faith  We  know 
that  his  love  of  Ood  Inspired  so  many  of  his 
pronouncements.  It  Is  a  magnificent  thing 
to  compare  the  documents  of  Pope  John 
XXm  and  President  John  Kennedy,  and 
sometimes  wonder  which  one  first  came  up 
with  these  great  expressions  of  civil  rights 
and  social  Justice  and  Christian  charity. 
These  two  men.  If  ever  two  men  h%ve  done  It, 
have  changed  the  course  of  a  century. 
Chronologically,  we  may  live  at  the  end  of 
the  20th  century,  but  we  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  know  the  first  two  2l8t  century 
men  They  are  our  guides  and  our  Inspira- 
tions. 

Many  of  the  beautiful  books  that  are  be- 
ing published  this  year  about  John  Kennedy, 
to  mention  only  a  few:  Mark  Shaw's  "Ken- 
nedy Family  Album,"  Bradley's  "That  Spe- 
cial Grace,"  "Those  Shining  Moments." 
These  hooks  are  beginning  to  preserve  for 
us  the  tradition  of  the  brave  American  smile 
In  the  face  of  challenge. 

We  have  a  lot  to  learn  still  from  John 
Kennedy.  Prom  the  Gospel  that  will  be  read 
In  today's  Mass,  we  will  hear  the  message 
from  Ood  Himself:  "Go  forth  Into  the  world 
and  teach  all  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you"  We  win  hear  a  message  that  will  tell 
us  to  take  ChrUfs  words  fearlessly  Into  the 
world  and  Christianize,  baptize,  elevate  a 
world  grown  worn  and  weary  when  left  to  Its 
own  devices.  John  Kennedy  recognized  that 
He  saw  in  the  civil  rights  struggle  Christ 
our  Lord  saying.  "Whatever  you  do  to  these, 
the  least  of  my  brethren,  you  do  unto  me" 
He  heard  St.  James  proclaim,  "How  can  you 
say  you  love  God,  whom  you  do  not  see.  if 
you  cannot  love  your  neighbor  whom  you 
do  see?" 

We  have  witnessed  In  our  times  a  Christian 
Pope  and  a  Christian  President  who  kept 
before  their  eyes  and  In  their  hearts  at  all 
times  the  treasure,  the  heart,  the  meaning 
and  the  essence  of  Christianity  They 
worked  for  the  charity  of  Christ.  They 
sacrificed  for  the  charity  of  Christ.  They 
never  hesitated  or  flinched  or  drew  back 
when  their  Christian  principals  showed  them 
the  path. 
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six  months  ago  we  all  said  to  ourselves. 
"How  could  this  have  happened?"  Some  of 
us.  perhaps  even  In  our  rebelliousness,  said. 
"How  could  Ood  let  this  happen?"  And  as 
we  sat  down,  the  real  answer  was,  "How  good 
of  Ood  to  have  given  us  men  like  John  Ken- 
nedy and  Pope  John  for  bo  long  a  time  when 
we  didn't  deserve  It.  How  magnificent  of 
God's  charity  to  point  out  a  way  for  us  In 
concrete  human  fashion  that  we  could  un- 
derstand "  And  now.  6  months  later  I  can 
dare  to  say.  "It  was  necessary  -It  was  ex- 
pedient— It  was  Important  for  John  Kennedy 
to  die  for  us  that  his  message  and  his  life 
might  shower  forth  in  all  Its  magnUlcence 
for  us  to  meditate  upon  and  understand" 

No  longer  can  the  hatemongers  and  the 
extremists  attack  him.  No  longer  can  they 
muddy  up  his  message  to  us.  It  is  given 
to  us  now  to  follow  the  path  that  he  charted. 
We  would  Bit  here  as  hypocrites  honoring 
the  memory  of  a  dead  man  If  we  did  not 
carry  forth  his  apostolate. 

L«f8  go  back  a  century  and   look  at   the 
remains     of     another     martyred     President. 
Abraham  Lincoln.     The  Great  Emancipator 
left  for   us  a  heritage  of  American   history 
that    every    schoolchlld    and    adult    can    be 
proud  of.     But  the  tragedy  of  Lincoln's  death 
was   that   those   who   followed   him   did    not 
share  his  vision.     Those  who  followed  him 
betrayed    the   trust   of   the   great  President 
that  Lincoln  was.     There  need  have  been  no 
dark  days  of  reconatructlonlsm  and  Ku  Klux 
Klanlsm  and  bigotry  and  prejudice  had  tlie 
heart    of     Lincoln     Inspired     his     followers 
Let  us  learn  the  lesson  from  history  so  that 
this  doesn't  happen  to  us — not  words  of  Up- 
servlce  honoring  John   Kennedy      We  must 
take  his  message  and  elevate  the  world  In 
which  these  little  children  will  grow  up  and 
live  and  find  the  future.    We  can  only  honor 
his  memory  if  we  listen  to  hU  voice.    We  can 
only  pay  homage  to  the  great  name  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  if  we  work  for  the  .same 
goals  and  Ideals  that  he  worked  and  died  for. 
As  Senator  Tkd  Kennkdt  said  In  his  maiden 
speech.    "Civil    rights   was    at    the    heart    of 
my  brother's  works."     If  the  name  of  Ken- 
nedy means  anything  to  us  then  civil  righU 
and  fair  housing  and  full  employment  must 
Inspire   oiu-   patriotic   love   for   our   country 
and  our  countrymen.     There  is  no  halfway 
measure.     The  crises  that  face  the  ChrUtlan 
conscience  of  our  day  demand  the  courage 
of  the  martyrs  and  the  fortitude  that  only 
Ood  can  give  us  as  we  fight  and  strive  and 
vote  for  what  Is  right. 

We  must  not  betray  the  heritage  of  John 
Kennedy.  We  cannot  be  silent  before  the 
demands  of  a  Christian  conscience  that  make 
us  speak  up.  There  Is  no  longer  any  room 
In  our  generation  for  people  who  are  afraid 
to  take  a  side  and  tc  take  a  stand.  John 
Kennedy  must  Inspire  us  in  all  that  pertains 
to  our  beloved  country. 

We  are  here  today  for  another  magnificent 
work  as  well.  We  are  here  U)  pray  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy. We  are  not  here  to  ranonlze  him  or 
beatify  him  or  simply  conunemorate  him 
As  part  of  our  precious  Catholic  faith  that 
we  shared  with  him,  we  rec.>gnize  that  every 
man.  no  matter  how  noble,  no  matter  how 
heroic,  must  stand  before  his  Judge  as  a 
simple  human  t>elng:  ".A.shes  of  ashes,  dust 
of  dust."  And  we  know  that  every  last  word, 
every  bit  of  our  works  will  be  examined  by 
a  loving  Father  and  a  Just  Judge.  As  we 
stand  before  that  Judgment  seat  we  are 
tremendously  alone  We  ifTcr  Him  (.nly  uur 
response  to  His  graces 

And  so  in  Catholic  rharity.  since  the  times 
of  the  caUicombs.  Catholics  have  prayed  for 
their  beloved  dead.  They  have  begged 
Almighty  0(Xl  to  show  mercy  They  have 
offered  God  from  the  treasury  of  the  church  s 
own  merits  that  what  through  fralJty  of 
human  nature  and  the  stress  and  strain  of 
dally    living   might    be   l-s.^    than    worthy    m 


the  sight  of  God  will  be  made  up  for  by  our 
loving  acts  of  adoration  and  rep«u-aUon 

And  so  today  we  are  praying  for  the  soul 
of  John  F.  Kennedy.  We  are  praying  th«t 
God.  the  merciful  Father,  will  certainly  un 
derstand  the  prewures  and  tensions  that 
beset  his  life,  and  will  give  him  the  crow»  ot 
glory  that  U  the  rightful  destiny  of  all 
Christian  men  and  women. 

The    wonderful    work    for    which    we    are 
gathered    today,   and    this   beautiful    plaaus 
that  will  shorUy  be  blessed  and  placed  out- 
side   the    church    over    at    the    shrine    this 
lovely  plaque  symbolizes  In  an  external  fa«h- 
lon    the    love   and    devotion   of   you   people 
Here  at  St.  Jude's,   you  are  certainly  to  b« 
commended  and  lauded  and  praised  for  this 
mark  of  devotion  today.    We  know  that  your 
unemployment   and    the   minority    problems 
probably   beset    this   part  of   our   wonderful 
city  more  than  In  any  other  place.    But  you 
have  given  out  of  your  poverty  an  expression 
of  the  richness  of   the  love  erf  your  hearts 
It  is.  Indeed,  a  privilege  for  me  to  have  been 
asked    to   Join    with   you   in   this   tribute  to 
John  Kennedy.     I  caxi  only  hope  and  pray 
that    every    Ume   you  see    that   plaque   and 
every  time  you  bring  a  vtsl tor  In  to  look  at 
it.  it  will  be  an  Inspiration  to  carry  on  the 
heart  and  soul  o*  John  Kennedy;  to  change 
and  elevate  the  America  that  we  love.     HU 
death   must   not   be  simply  a  tragedy  or  a 
waste:  his  death  must  inspire  us  that  Chris- 
tian  charity   and   American    patriotism    will 
bring  true  freedom  and  Justice  and  liberty 
for  all  whether  we're  white  or  black  or  brown 
or  yellow,  whether  we're  Catholic  or  Jewish 
or  Protestant  or  Buddhists.     Whethec  were 
rich  or  poor,  we  must  be  united  In  our  love  of 
Ood,  In  ova  love  of  our  country .  and  to  honor 
the   memory  of   one  of   the   greatest  Presi- 
dents Ood  has  given  us  to  know,  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. 

In    the   name   of   the   Father,   and   of   the 
Son.  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Amen. 


Will  There  Be  Any  Free  Americani  Left? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarka  I  would  like 
to  Include  the  following  pertinent  arti- 
cle from  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
of  June  8.  1964.  The  article  needs  no 
comment  as  It  speaks  for  Itself  in  ask- 
ing the  Important  question,  Will  there 
be  any  free  Americans  left  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  poverty  program  is  put 
into  effect? 

The  article  follows: 
Wn.L  There  Be  Ajmt  Free  Americans  Left? 
Washington  —President  Johnson  and  John 
Kenneth  Galbralth  have  now  been  answered 
In  a  letter  from  the  other  side  of  the  "war 
on  poverty." 

In  an  Interview  in  the  May  4  issue  of 
VS.  News  &  World  Report.  Mr.  Galbralth 
appraised  the  Johnson  program.  He  said 
an  effective  plan  would  cost  (5  billion  a 
ye;Lr.  and  should  be  aimed  at  helping  families 
with  Incomes  of  less  than  »3,000  a  year. 

Now  comes  this  reaction  to  Mr.  Galbralth 's 
views.  In  excerpts  of  a  letter  from  Fanny  T. 
Taber,  of  Montgomery,  Ala  : 

"I  have  Just  read  Mr.  John  K.  Oalbralth's 
article  •  •  •  I  am  so  annoyed.  It  seems 
he  Is  aiming  straight  at  me  and  people  like 
me 
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-My  income  Is  sllghUy  le«  than  $3,000.  so 

'  -t?  l^''^r<^':jlTT^  Old.  whi^h  is  an- 

\tl,  >iiii  ftS  billion  handout. 
•^T  1  ve  s^ply  but  comfortably  and  I  want 
^  help  from  Mr.  Johnson.  I  have  two 
^im  insurance  policies  One  pays  pert 
of  nursing  home  expenses  should  I  need  11. 
■■^  Uke  to  travel.  I  have  taken  several 
'Te^.  I^t  summer  I  visited  the 
SaSr  country  in  Canada.  Now  I  am  thlnk- 
^g  of  going  to  the  Grand  Canyon  this  sum- 

""^In  the  same  Issue  you  tell  about  the 
Neero  man  on  Mrs.  Johnson's  place  In  near- 
SfAutauga  County  who  prefer,  to  mend 
big  own  roof  at  his  own  Ume^ 

••There  must  be  many  like  him.  I  hope 
BO  He  and  I  are  old  enough  to  escape  Mr. 
Oalbralth's  educational  panaceas. 

"We  made  mistakes.  They  were  our  mis- 
takes. We  ran  our  lives.  Will  there  be  any 
S?e  Americans  left  when  Mr.  Johnson  and 
Mr.   Galbralth  get  rid  of  poverty? 


Aerospace  Law:  Proftttt  in  the  U.N. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   FEWNSTXVANIA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedmsdav,  June  10.  1964 
Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  calling  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
the  excellent  article  by  my  good  friend 
John  Cobb  Cooper,  assisUnt  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Air  Law  and  Commerce,  which 
appeared  in  "Astronautics  and  Aerospace 
Engineering,"  March  1964. 

Dr.  John  Cooper  is  a  past  President  of 
the  institute  of  Space  Law.  FVom  1951  to 
1955  he  served  as  director  of  the  InsUtute 
of  IntemaUonal  Law  at  McGill  Univer- 
sity He  received  an  A3,  degree  from 
Princeton.  Dr.  Cooper  is  now  Professor 
emeritus  of  international  law  of  McGlU 
University. 
The  article  follows : 

ABioePAC.    Law:     Fmooaras    n»  J«*  ^T" 
UNAimioTTS    AFPaovAi.    irr    UJ».    0«n«^ 

AflsnCBLT    or   UWAL    PaiNCTPUB   OOTBWINO 

STAT»-  ACTTvm-  IN  SPAC  Marks  END  or 

2-YEAM  Stalkmat.  m  THIS  AanA,  but  Mamt 

QmnmoKS  Rcmain  Un««souvi3> 
(By    John    Oobb     Cooper,     past    president. 
International  Institute  of  Space  Law) 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  ^"^^  ^a- 
Uons  in  December  1963  by  R**^!^^'^/^^^ 
(XVXn)  unanimously  approved  »  ^'*™- 
tlon  of  Legal  Principles  OoveiTilng  the  Activi- 
ties of  States  in  the  Exploration  and  Use  erf 
S^t«  Space,-  prepared  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space^  thus  end- 
ing in  large  measure  Its  2-yeer  stalemate  In 
the  development  of  aerospace  law. 


In  December  1»«1.  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly had  adopted  the  now  celebrated  resolu- 
tion 1721A  (XVI)  : 

"The  General  Assembly. 

"Recognizing  the  oommon  Interest  of  man- 
kind in  furthermg  the  P«*<=*^'^^"-«L°  .n  i^ 
space  and  the  urgent  need  to  sUengthen  In- 
^ttonal    cooperation    In    this    Important 

^''••^Mevlng  that  the  «Pl«-aV**''»tf'*»^^* 
outer  .p^  should  be  only  ^«'  "J"  ^"^ 
ment  of  mankind  and  to  the  benefit  of  states 
IrrespecUve  of  the  stage  of  their  economic 
or  scientific  development. 


-1  Commends  to  states  for  their  guidance 
in  the  exploration  and  use  of  out«r  space  the 
foUowlng  principles:  ,   ^,„„     ♦h« 

-(a)  ItotemaUonal  Jaw,  Including  «ie 
united  Nations  Charter,  appll«  to  outer 
■naoe  and  celestial  bodies; 
^^)  outer  space  and  celestial  bodies  are 
free  for  eiploraUon  and  use  by  all  states  In 
SSo^W^wlth  internauonal  law,  and  are 
not  subject  to  naUonal  ^PProprlatton; 

"2  Invites  the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful 
uses'  of  outer  Space  to  study  and  report  on 
the  legal  problems  which  may  arise  from  the 
exploration  and  use  of  outer  space. " 

^Slowing  the  -ioP^o- -V^^ti/^S^ 
"'^^  "f.r  ^^'^a  S'g^  SuSSLl?^. 
Sr^S^^t^  -  "r>r  ^a  TJ^l 
mitfnTorr  frcSTml^^:  M^fS 
Sririt  (PollUcal)   Oommltt«.  of^^^l962 

;:^-f^'^e  ^p^^r:sJch'- -  "  ub- 

mltted^  Assembly 

space;     (3)     ^r^r^ ^^^  ^n  the  further 

riS^atior-oHaiTc  r^i^^-p- ^;: 

Ka^   vehicle   accidents,   and   on  assist- 
ance to  and  return  of  astronauts  "^d  f P*«* 
vehicles,  as  well  as  on  other  legal  Problems^ 
T!?  referred  to  the  committee,  as  a  basis  for 
[^  w"rk   S  pUposals  thus  far  brought  for- 
ward    includlng'^e   dr^t   proposal,   as   to 
vmslc    Drtnclples  submitted  by  the  U.S^SJl.. 
t^'u^SlXab  Republic,  the  United  Kl^- 
dom.  and  the  United  States,  as  ^e"  "^« 
US.  proposal  as  to  "sWllty^andtt.e  V^SB^^ 
and    US.    proposals    on    assistance    wi^ 
Sum  of  wtronauts  and  space  vehicles^ 
The  primary  problem  as  ^o  the  "basic   egal 
principles  governing  States  In   the  ^°^_ 
tlon   and  use  of  outer  space"  was  ^^^ 
turned   to   the  Committee   on   the  P^J^ 
Uses  of  outer  Space,  together  w^th  toe  sub 
sldlary  questions  of  assistance  and  U&blllty. 
The  Legal  Subcommittee  met  again  In  New 
?5rk^n  April   16.   19ta.  ^^J^^S^^^  ^ 
earlier  proposals,  the  Subcommittee  ^^J>^ 
torXl  ^VSSR.  "draft  d^l^""?,.^ 
the  basic  principles  governing  the  actlvltlM 
of  sS^s  in  the  exploration  and  ^se  of  out« 
space-  (A/AC.106/CJ/L.6).  discussed  later  to 
thtTpaper.     The    Subcommittee   adjourned 
without  final  agreement. 

Legal  status  of  airspace  and  outer  space: 
AllTthe  proposals  ^^r^,«cSlv  "^- 
tee   tacitly,   though  not  'P^^^'^}^'"^ 
nlzed  the  territorial  Boverelgnty  of  ^^^  »^^ 
lacent  state  In  the  airspace  above  »*«  1»^ 
ind  waters.     Similarly,  if  they  ^f<\^..^- 
cepted  as  part  of  an  International  obligation. 
Tnyot  th«e  proposals  would  have  r*cogn^ 
the  nonterrltorlal  status  of  outer  space.    The 
new  soviet  draft  declaration  o'^^slc  prin- 
ciples   stated:     "Outer    space    and    ce\e6Uni 
bodies  are  free  for  exploration  and  use  by  all 
states,  sovereignty  over  outer  'P^f  J^„^^^ 
tlal    bodies   cannot   be    acquired    by   um   «[ 
occupation  or  In  any  other  way."    The  United 
Klnpdk>m     draft     declaration     Included     the 
statements   that   "outer   space   and   celestial 
bodies  are  free  for  exploration  »nd  ^"'^'^y^V. 
states  in  conformity  with  l^^'-'^"°';*l^'!„ 
and   that   "outer  space  and  celestial  bodies 
are  not  capable  of  appropriation  ^  e»^"'il* 
use  by  any  state."     The  U.S.  draft  declara- 
tion of  principles  asserted  that  "outersp^ 
and  celestial  bodies  are  free  for  e*Plo"«o^ 
and  use  by  all  states,  on  the  basis  of  equal 
rights,  in  conformity  with  li>tematlonal  law. 
Tnd  iiiat   "outer  space  and  celestial  bodies 
are  not  subject  to  naUonal  approprlaUon. 


But  the   Legal   Subcommittee   adjourned 
without   formal    agreement   on   any   of    the 
proposed    statements    of    general    P^f  P\«^ 
One^the  areas  of  disagreement  dfalt  with 
the    form    under    which    action    should    be 
Skei^     A   group   of   states,   headed   by   the 
USSJl.  insisted  upon  U.N.  action  In  a  form 
Which  would  be  "legally  binding-  on  par- 
ticipating   states,    holding    apparently    that 
Ge^ral  Assembly  resolutions  were  mere  rec- 
usations.       This   position    necessarily 
c^^S^the  gravest  doubt  as  to  whether  any 
UN.^tlon.  including  the   1961  ^resolution, 
quoted  earlier  In  this  paper,  could  be  con- 
sidered as  a  binding  commitment  on  member 
BtateT   even     though     the      resolution     wa^ 
SSmo^ly  adoptld.     It  will  be  noted^  in 
fact  that  the  resolution  was  a<:tually  Itoilted 
tTo^mmendlng  "to  states  for  their  guidance 
m  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space 
cerSn   ^inclples,    mcluding   ^^  P^^^P^ 
that  "outer  space  and  celesUal  bodies  are  free 
fo? exploration  and  use  by  all  SUtes  in  con- 
forml^  with  international  law,  and  are  not 
subject  to  national  approprlaUon 

The   committee   on   the   Peaceful   Uses  of 
Outer    space    met    In    September    1963^      It 
S^  that,  as  a  result  of  the  work jrf  toe 
Leeal    Subcommittee    and    subsequent    ex- 
^^«  of  views,  differences  had  narrowed^ 
T^Commlttee   expressed  the    hope  that  a 
wider  consensus  might  be  thieved  by  the 
Sne  toe  subject  was  to  be  co^'***';^^^  *f' 
General    Assembly.         The    Co°^,^_^f 
ajain  In  November  1963.     As  a  result  of  «m- 
^tatlons  which  had  occurred  between  mem- 
EmToI  toe  Committee,  a  working  paper  had 
b^    prepared.     This   paper    presented   the 
S^t  d"u^on  which  was  eventually  «ib- 
^ted    to    toe   General    Assembly    for    con- 
Sie^tloa.  and  was  ^"^^^^^^^^ 
without  change  on  December  13.  1»«3.   JJ^ 
declaration  marks  a  hUtorlc  advance  toward 
fnte^tlonal  agreement  on  rule,  of  conduct 
is  be  followed  by  states  In  the  exploration 
and  use  of  outer  space. 

The  four  major  principles  tous  approved 
by  toe  General  Assembly  directly  reflect  Its 
1961  resolution,  as  wcU  as  the  major  provi- 
sions ^e  various  drafts,  referred  to  above. 
nreWd  by  toe  Soviet  Union,  United  Klng- 
SolTunSd  Arab  Republic,  and  United 
States  The  Declaration,  after  noting  the 
f^^at  toe  1961  and  1962  resolutions  h^ 
l^n  approved  unanimously,  toen  states  toat 
S^^S^^Sal  Assembly  "Bol^-^y  declar^ 
tbat  in  toe  exploration  and  use  trf  out«- 
^pace  states  should  be  g-alded  by  toe  follow- 
ing principles: 

-1  The  exploraUon  and  use  of  outer  spa^ 
thsXl  be  carried  on  for  the  benefit  and  In  toe 
Interests  of  aU  mankind. 

"2  outer  space  and  celestial  bodies  are  free 
for  exploration  and  use  byall  '^^^^'l'- 
basis  of  equality  and  In  accordance  with  in- 
ternational law. 

"3  outer  space  and  celestial  bodies  are  not 
subject  to  naUonal  appropriation  by  clato 
oV  i>verelgnty.  by  means  of  use  or  occupa- 
Uon.  or  by  any  otoer  means. 

"4  The  activities  of  states  In  toe  ex- 
ploration and  use  of  outer  space  shall  be  car^ 
ri«i  on  in  accordance  with  International  law 
SSxSU  the  Charter  of  toe  United  Nation^ 
in  the  Interest  of  maintaining  International 
peace  and  security  and  promoting  Interna- 
tional cooperation  and  xinderstandlng. 

Additional  paragraphs  or  the  decl^aUon 
contain  provisions  which  deal  with  respon- 

slblllty  of  states  for  ^"o^^^^^^^^f  ^. 
outer  Boace  also  provisions  toat  such  ac- 
Sift  es  STuld  be  conducted  with  ^uereg^ 
for  toe  interests  of  otoer  states,  that  the 
stltTon  whose  registry  an  object  launched 
XoSer  sp^  l^SSled  shall  retain  J^ 
SSlon  and  control,  that  each  state  that 
^chee  or  procures  toe  launching  erf  an 
S;^"to  outer  space  and  each  -tate  f rom 
whoM  territory  toe  object  Is  launched  Is  In - 
ternaUonaily  liable  for  damage,  caused,  and 
tLt  astronauts  making  a  landing  on  the  ter- 
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rltxrry  or  a  foreign  state  or  on  the  high  seaa 
shall  be  safely  and  promptly  returned  to  the 
stote  of  registry  of  their  spckoe  vehicle. 

Academic  qiiestlons  may  atill  exist  as  to 
whether  thla  "declaration,"  not  being  In 
treaty  form.  Is  o*  Itaelf  legally  binding  on  the 
UJf.  member  states  who  voted  In  Its  favor. 
However,  its  practical  effect  Is  clear.  As  be- 
tween those  member  states  now  exploring 
outer  space,  and  those  others  which  may  soon 
be  added,  the  nonterrltorlal  status  of  outer 
space  and  of  celestial  bodies  has  been  ac- 
cepted, together  with  an  effective  denial  of 
any  right  to  claim  outer  space  sovereignty 
This  far-reaching  result  of  the  UJ*.  aotione 
arises  both  from  the  fact  that  the  declara- 
tion was  drafted  following  conferences  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Stages 
and  other  UJi.  members,  and.  even  more  im- 
portant, from  the  manner  In  which  the 
declaration  was  received. 

During  the  General  Assembly  debates,  the 
U.S.  repreeentaUve  said:  "We  believe  these 
legal  principles  reflect  International  law  as 
It  Is  accepted  by  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  United  States,  for  its  part,  in- 
tends to  respect  these  principles.  We  hope 
that  the  conduct  which  the  resolution  com- 
mends to  nations  In  the  exploraUon  of  outer 
space  wlU  become  the  practice  of  all  na- 
tions." The  representaUve  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  after  noting  the  statement  of  the 
United  SUtes.  said:  "The  Soviet  Union,  for 
lU  part,  will  also  respect  the  principles  con- 
tained In  this  declaration  if  it  is  unani- 
mously adopted."  The  representaUve  of  the 
United  Kingdom  said:  "My  Government  in- 
tends to  respect  these  principles  and  believes 
that  the  conduct  they  enjoin  wlU  become 
the  practice  of  every  state  and  thus  serve 
to  Insure  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
space  for  peaceful  purposes." 

These  are  InternaUonal  comnxitments  of 
deep  significance.  No  state  indicated  that  It 
would  refuse  to  regulate  its  International 
conduct  In  the  manner  provided  by  the 
declaration. 

Admittedly,  imanimlty  did  not  exist  in  the 
views  expressed  as  to  the  technical  legal  effect 
of  the  declaration  standing  alone.     For  ex- 
ample, the  representative  of  Prance  said-  "I 
wUl  add.  however,  that,  while  supporting  and 
subscribing   to   the   principles   contained   in 
the  declaration  to  which  I  have  Just  referred 
my   delegation   could    not   for   the   moment 
give  this  declaration  more  value  than  that  of 
a  declaration  of  Intention.     We  do   not    In 
fact,  consider  that  a  resolution  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  even  though  adopted  unani- 
mously, can  in  this  case  create,  strlcto  sensu 
Juridical  obligations  Incumbent  upon  mem- 
ber states.     Such  obligations  can  flow  only 
frcan    International    agreements."     But    the 
fact  remains  that  the  declaration  was  there- 
after unanimously  adopted. 

For  practical  purposes,  it  can  now  be  stated 
with  great  assurance  that  no  member  of  the 
United  Nations  will  hereafter  seek  to  pro- 
ject its  territorial  sovereign  claims  Into  outer 
space.  If  a  landing  la  made  on  the  moon  no 
territorial  rights  will  follow.  Freedom  of  ex- 
ploration and  use  of  outer  space  and  celestial 
bodies  now  seem  assured. 
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the  MTth'B  surface;  the  extent  to  which  oom- 
munkmttoo  nteUltM  in»y  be  used  f or  propa- 
gandA;  the  question  as  to  what  uses  of  outer 
spjoe  by  one  state  require  prior  agreement  by 
other  statee;  and  the  queetlon  whether 
states  alone  as  such  may  use  outer  space. 
The  present  status  of  each  of  these  quesUona 
must  be  reexamined  in  the  light  of  the  new 
declaration. 
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REMAINING  AHKAS  OF  UNCniTAINTY  OR  DteACREE- 
MENT 

Notwithstanding    the    acceptance    of     the 
principle  of  the  freedom  of  outer  space   cer- 
tain  areas   of   uncertainty   or   disagreement 
may  stUl  exist  as  to  future  limitations  of  na- 
tional use  of  outer  space.     In  a  paper  pre- 
sented by  the  present  author  at  the  summer 
meeting  of  the  AIAA  in  June  1963  before  the 
declaration  had   been  drafted,   it  was  sug- 
gested  that  certain  questions  were  then  un- 
resolved.    These  included  the  problem  as  to 
whether    the    peaceful    use   of    outer   space 
means    nonaggreaslve    use    or    strlcUy    non- 
mlUtary  use:   whether  observation  satellites 
Should    be    restricted    In    photographing    or 
otherwise  recording  conditions  or  objects  on 


utLrrAKT  uss  Or  outxr  space 
None  of  the  early  draft  declarations  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  contained  a  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "peaoefxU  uses."  How- 
ever, the  United  Arab  Republic  proposed 
that  "the  actlvttlee  o*  memher  state*  in 
outer  space  should  be  confined  solely  to  the 
peaceful  uses."  This  was  construed  in  the 
subcommittee  discussions  to  mean  nonmlll- 
tary  uses. 

The  problem  U  far  reaching.  Freedom  of 
navigation  on  the  high  seas  has  always  per- 
mitted passage  and  maneuver  of  naval  vee- 
selB  in  time  of  peace,  also  transit  in  the  air- 
space over  the  high  seas  of  military  aircraft. 
If  a  different  rule  la  to  be  applied  In  outer 
space,  and  all  forma  of  military  use  are  to  be 
prohibited  by  international  agreement,  then 
the  freedom  of  use  oT  outer  sp>ace  and  the 
freedom  of  use  of  the  high  seas  and  the  air- 
space above  it  will  mean  very  different 
things. 

Strong  views  were  expressed  In  the  legal 
sutoconunlttee,  at  both  Its  1962  and  1963 
meetings,  that  this  was  a  question  which 
oould  be  resolved  only  as  part  of  a  general 
agreement  on  disarmament.  The  same  posi- 
tion was  maintained  by  certain  states  be- 
fore  the  declaration  was  approved.  Its  terms 
do  not  directly  limit  the  military  use  of 
outer  space.  If  there  Is  to  be  any  such  limi- 
tation, this  must  now  await  ulUmate  deci- 
sions on  disarmament.  The  declaration  does 
not  contain  even  a  reference  to  Resolution 
1884  (XVm),  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly on  October  17,  1963.  This  resolution 
had  welcomed  exptresslons  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  of  their  Inten- 
tion not  to  station  In  outer  space  any  objects 
carrying  nuclear  weapons,  or  other  kinds  of 
weapons  of  mass  deetrucUon,  and  had  called 
on  all  states  to  refrain  from  placing  any  such 
weapons  Ln  orbit  around  the  earth. 

OBSESVATION    SATKLLITES 

The  draft  declaration  proposed  earlier  by 
the  Soviet  Union  stated:   "The  use  of  arti- 
ficial  satellites   for   the   collecUon   of   Intel- 
ligence   Information    In    the   territory   of   a 
foreign   state   Is    Incompatible   with    the   ob- 
jectives of  mankind  In  Its  conquest  of  outer 
space."    The  discussions  In  the  legal  sub- 
committee   demonstrated    that    the    Soviet 
Union   and   Its  supporters   were  stUl   as  in- 
sistent  on   this   position   as   they   had   been 
in  the  1962  meetings.     They  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  contenUon  that  satellite  observa- 
tion from  outer  space  was  permissible  un- 
der   international    law    Just   as    observaUon 
from  ships  on  the  high  seas.     The  1963  UN. 
declaration   makes   no   mention   of  artificial 
satellites,  nor  were  they  directly  referred  to 
in  the  pubUc  discussions  which  immediately 
preceded  its  approval.    But  It  must  be  noted 
that    paragraph    4    of    the    declaration    spe- 
cifically states  that  "the  acUvlUes  of  states 
in   the   exploration  and   use   of  outer  space 
shall   be  carried  on  In  accordance  with  In- 
ternational law  •  •  •  in  the  interest  of  main- 
taining   InternaUonal    peace    and    security 
and     promoting     International     cooperation 
and  understanding." 

Tlie  possibility  certainly  exists  that  the 
Soviet  Union  may  hereafter  repeat  its  as- 
sertion th»t  the  use  of  artificial  satellites 
for  the  coUecUon  of  intelligence  informa- 
Uon  In  the  territory  of  a  foreign  state  Is  not 
permissible  under  international  law. 

TJSt    or    CX)MlCtmTCATION     SATKLLirra     rOR 
PaOPAOANDA 

Another  condition  of  free  use  of  outer 
space  was   thus  stated  In  the  Soviet  Union 


draft  declaraUon  of  basic  prlaclplee     •tk 

use  of  outer  space  for  propagaUng  war    ni* 

Uonal   or   racial   hatred  or  enmiw  betw^' 

nations  Is  inadmissible."     The  far  relrl?!^ 

poBsible  effect  of  Uils  vague  declarat^  i^ 

mfBcult  to  sUte.    It  would  apply  apparent?! 

to  th.  use  of  satellite,  even^^f  J  reu/'""' 

poses.     The    1963    declaraUon    does    not^* 

recuy   contain    this    proposed    Soviet   Union 

provision.     However,   one  of   the   preamble 

U)  the  declaraUon  recalled  General laeembf; 

Resolution    ilO(n)     of    November    3     ^IJ,^ 

which   condemned    propaganda   designed   «: 

likely   to    provoke  or  encourage   any   threat 

to  the  peace,  breach  of  Uie  peace,  or  actJv. 

aggression,"  and  considered  "that  the  afcwl! 

menUoned  reeoluUon  la  applicable  to  out^ 

space."     It  would  therefore  appear  that  the 

adopuon  of  the  1963  declaraUon  has  mad. 

the   1947  resolutton  as  to  propaganda  i^l 

effecuve  In  outer  space.     The  future  effect 

Is  far  from  clear. 

PRIOR  CONSULTATIOK  AND  ACRUMKNT  AS  TO  USB 
or  OUTXB  SPACX 

Tlie    draft    declaraUon    proposed    by    the 
United   Kingdom  provided   that  freedom  in 
the   use  of  outer  space  "shaU   be   exercised 
by  all  states  with  due  regard  to  the  Interests 
of  other  stetes  In  the  exploraUon  and   use 
of   outer   space,   and   to  the   need   for   con- 
sultation and  cooperation  between  states  m 
relaUon  to  such  exploration  and  use  "    The 
Soviet  Union  draft  stated  that  "any  meas- 
ures that  might  in  any  way  hinder  the  ex- 
ploraUon or  use  ot  outer  space  for  peaceful 
purposes  by  other  countries  may  be  imple- 
mented   only  after  prior   discussion  of  and 
agreement  upon  such  measxu-es  between  the 
countries    concerned."      In    the    discussions 
In  the  I^gal  Suboommltte*  It  appeared  that 
the   Soviet   Union    Insisted    upon   an   actual 
prior  Intergovernmental  agreement  and  was 
not  then  prepared  to  accept  reference  to  any 
International    consultative  body,   such   as  a 
committee  of  (XJSPAR,   to  determine  what 
uses  of  outer  space  were  harmful  to  other 
states. 

The  1963  declaration  conUlns  a  compro- 
mise provision,  drafted  in  very  broad  terms 
and  certainly  leaving  the  posslbUity  of  fu- 
ture discussions.  The  provision  la  as  fol- 
lows: 

"6.  In  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
space,  states  shall  be  guided  by  the  princi- 
ple of  cooperation  and  mutual  assistance 
and  shall  conduct  aU  their  activities  In  outer 
space  with  due  regard  for  the  correspond- 
ing Interests  of  other  states.  If  a  state  has 
reason  to  believe  that  an  outer  space  activity 
or  experiment  planned  by  It  or  iU  nationals 
would  cause  potentially  harmful  Interference 
with  activities  of  other  states  In  the  peace- 
ful exploration  and  use  of  outer  space.  It 
shall  undertake  appropriate  international 
consultations  before  proceeding  with  any 
such  activity  or  experiment.  A  state  which 
has  reason  to  believe  that  an  outer  space 
activity  or  experiment  planned  by  another 
state  would  cause  potentially  harmful  Inter- 
ference with  activities  in  the  peaceful  ex- 
ploration and  use  of  outer  space  may  re- 
quest consultation  concerning  the  activity  or 
experiment." 

PRXK  ENTEXPRISE  IN  OUTER  SPACX 

The  Soviet  Union,  in  Its  last  draft,  did  not 
change  lU  earlier  position  that  "all  activi- 
ties of  any  kind  pertaining  to  the  explora- 
tlon  and  use  of  outer  space  shall  be  carried 
out  solely  by  states."  It  apparenUy  was  not 
willing  to  accept  suggested  compromises 
which  would  permit  activity  in  outer  space 
by  organizations  other  than  a  "sUte,"  when 
such  activity  was  licensed  by  a  sUte  assum- 
ing responsibility  for  any  resulting  damage 
or  misconduct. 

The  1963  declaration,  however,  clearly  In- 
dicates that,  under  stated  conditions,  non- 
governmental entities  may  now  act  In  outer 
space     The  provision  reads  as  follows: 
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.•5  SUtes  bear  International  responBibllliy 
for  national  activities  In  outer  space,  whether 
^rrled  on  by  governmental  agencies  or  by 
ronKOvernmental  entitles,  and  for  assuring 
Siat  national  activities  are  carried  on  in  con- 
jTnnlty  with  the  principles  set  forth  In  thU 
rteclaraUon.  The  activities  of  nongovern- 
mental entitles  in  outer  space  shall  requ^e 
Authorization  and  continuing  supervUlon  by 
the  state  concerned.  When  activities  are 
carried  on  In  outer  space  by  an  International 
^anlzation,  responsibility  for  compliance 
with  the  principles  set  forth  in  this  declara- 
tion shall  be  borne  by  the  international  or- 
ganization and  by  the  states  participating 
in  It  •• 

CONCLUSION 

Notwithstanding  these  remaining  areas  of 
uncertainty,  it  U  fortunate  that  5  years  of 
discussion   in   the  United   Nations  has  been 
climaxed   in   a   unanimous   declaration    that 
st4ites.  in  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
space,    should    be    guided    by    the    principle 
that  outer  space  and  celestial  bodies  are  free 
for  exploration  and  use  by  all  states  and  are 
not    subject    to    national    appropriation    by 
claim    of   sovereignty,   by    means    of    use    or 
occupation,  or  by  any  other  means.     While 
this  declaration  was  not  a  legislative  enact- 
ment. Its  unanimous  acceptance  goes  far  to- 
ward proving  the  existence  oT  an  agreed  rule 
of  customary  international  law.     It  wUl,  in 
my  Judgment,  eventually  become  part  of  a 
new  convention.     But  even  before  that  oc- 
curs, world  public  opinion  would  hardly  now 
countenance   any   national    claim   of   sover- 
eignty In  outer  space  or  on  celestial  bodies. 

The    discussions    in    the    United    Nations 
must  continue.     Outer  space,  as  an  area  of 
freedom  from  sovereignty,  has  not  been  de- 
fined.    Every  State  has  the  right  to  control 
all  flight  In  the  "airspace"  above  Its  lands 
and  waters.     According  to  the  UJI.  declara- 
tion.  It  has  no  such   right  In   outer  space 
Where  do  the  sovereign  rights  of  states  end 
and  where  does  international  freedom  of  use 
begin?     Is  the  boundary  between  territorial 
airspace  and  free  outer  space  to  be  fixed  or 
are  the  rtiles  agreed  by  the  United  Nations 
to  be  applied  solely  to  spacecraft  wherever 
they   are    not   and    not   to   aircraft?     If    so. 
a  definition  of  "spacecraft"  must  be  found 
and  the  difficult  problem  created  by  the  X-15 
must  be   answered— that   Is,   How   does  one 
classify  the  X-15  and  other  flight  instrumen- 
talities which  wUl  operate  both  In  the  air- 
space and  In  outer  space? 
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Memorial  D«y  Addrew  by  HO0.  Donald 
BA.  Frater 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


The  question  as  to  the  upper  boundary  of 
national  sovereignty  cannot  be  overlooked  If 
future  grave  International  problems  are  to  be 
avoided. 

Fortunately,   the   aerospace   legal  work  of 
the  United  Nations  U   not  at  an  end.     On 
December  IS.  1963.  the  same  day  that  the 
declaration  was  approved,  a  further  resolu- 
tion 1963  (XVm)  was  adopted  recommend- 
ing that  oonsideratlon  be  given  "to  incorpo- 
rating in  International  agreement  form.  In 
the   future   as   appropriate,   legal    principles 
governing  the  activities  of  states  In  the  ex- 
ploration and  use  of  outer  space."     It  also 
requested    the    Committee   on   the   Peaceful 
Uses  of  Outer  Sp)ace  to  continue  to  study  and 
report  "on  legal  problems  which  may  arise  In 
the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space,  and 
In  particular  to  arrange  for  the  prompt  prep- 
aration of  draft  International  agreements  on 
liability     for     damage     caused     by     objects 
launched  Into  outer  space  and  on  assistance 
to    and    return    of    astronauts    and    space 
vehicles." 

Aerospace  engineering  and  aerospace  sci- 
ence are  progressing  daUy.  It  now  appears 
that  the  United  Nations  Is  determined  that 
the  development  of  aerospace  law  shall  not 
lag  behind. 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10.  1964 
Mr  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Memorial  Day  our  distinguished  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota 
[Mr.  Phaser]  deUvered  an  outstanding 
address  on  the  occasion  of  Memorial  Day. 
He  was  the  principal  speaker  at  com- 
munity Memorial  Day  services  in  Minne- 
apolis. ^   X     i 

In  addition  to  paying  tribute  to  our 
late  beloved  President.  John  P.  Kennedy, 
our  colleague  went  on  to  outline  some  of 
the  difficulties  which  the  United  States 
faces  m  southeastern  Asia.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  place  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  that  speech  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Our  late  President  stressed  one  Unportant 
lesson  we  learned  from  World  War  II;  for 
peace  to  prevail,  aggression  must  never  again 
go  unchallenged  as  It  did  In  Ethiopia  Aus- 
tria and  Czechoslovakia  before  World  War  n. 
It  Is  sometimes  said  that  the  simplest  lessons 
of  history  are  the  hardest  to  learn.  But  we 
have  learned.  President  Truman  met  aggres- 
sion In  Korea  with  prompt  and  determined 
action.  We  have  met  challenges  In  Berlin 
with  prompt  action.  President  Kennedy 
sought  to  deter  aggression  and  preserve  the 
peace  throughout  the  world,  working  both 
within  the  United  Nations  and  within  al- 
liances such  as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

In  short,  we  have  pursued  the  concept  ol 
collective  security  to  the  greatest  degree  pos- 
sible because  experience  has  taught  tis  that 
many  are  stronger  than  one,  and  if  the  many 
will  stand  with  determination  against  ag- 
gression, then  the  awesome  possibility  of 
nuclear  war  will  be  reduced. 

However.  In  one  area  of  the  world,  south- 
east Asia,  the  United  States  has  been  the 
principal  power  to  stem  the  tide  of  aggres- 
sion, in  large  part  because  the  French  had 
experienced  a  humiliating  defeat  not  many 
years  ago,  and  because  the  British  are  al- 
ready severely  extended  In  the  commitment 
of  their  military  power. 

The  challenge  today  in  southecistern  Asia 
U  particularly  sharp  and  ominous.  The  com- 
plexities of  that  area,  and  the  shifting  pat- 
terns of  nationea  involvement  by  many  West- 
em  nations— have  come  together  to  present 
OMi  Nation  with  difficult  and  troublesome 
decisions. 

Events  in  that  part  of  the  world  became 
alarming  after  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Nationalist  China  was  forced  to  flee  from  the 
mainland  to  Formosa,  and  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists came  Into  fuU  control.  In  1960 
the  Korean  war  began— with  en  enormous 
commitment  of  men  from  our  Nation  under 
the  UN  flag.  Prench  Indochina  became  a 
battleground  for  Communist  Insurgency  ef- 
forts to  oust  the  Prench  from  southeast  Asia. 
We  gave  suljstantlal  aid  to  the  Prench  in 
their  efforts  to  defeat  the  Insurgency  forces, 
but  the  fatal  hotir  arrived  when  the  Prench 
were  defeated  at  Dlen  Blen  Phu  In  1964. 
The  United  States  was  asked  by  the  Prench 
during  those  closing  days  of  batUe  for  active 
Intervention  by  our  Air  Porce,  but  President 
Elsenhower  declined  to  provide  this  aid,  and 


the  French  Anally  withdrew.  The  settiement 
of  this  dispute  came  at  Geneva  that  same 
year  when  the  three  countries  of  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  were  born  from  the  area 
formerly  known  as  Prench  Indochina.  Viet- 
nam was  divided  In  half. 

The  Prench  have  not  forgotten  their 
humUlatlng  defeat  and  the  faUure  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  aid  in  their  hour 
of  need.  The  Prench  attitudes  today  are 
based  In  part  upon  those  unhappy  memories. 
During  these  same  years  the  colonial  con- 
trol by  Britain  over  Malaya  was  attacked  by 
Communist  Insurgency  forces,  but  the  Eng- 
lish, promUlng  Independence  to  that  coun- 
try, were  able  to  beat  back  these  efforts 
Malaya  has  won  her  Independence  and  has 
Joined  with  other  neighboring  areas  to  form 
the  new  country  ol  Malaysia. 

The  three  new  nations  born  from  French 
Indochina   contains   the    strife    and   conflict 
preventing  peace  and  stability  in  that  area. 
The  country  of  Laos,  which  was  to  be  neu- 
tralized under  the   1964  Geneva  agreement, 
developed    three    warring    factions,    the    so- 
called    rightwlng.    the    neutralists,    and    the 
CommunUts.     During  the  1950*s  the  govern- 
ment changed  hands  several   times.     When 
President  Kennedy  came  Into  office,  the  neu- 
tralists had  Joined  virlth  the  Communists  and 
slowly  but  surely  the  rightwlng  forces  were 
being  defeated   and  pushed   back   despite   a 
large    amount    of    American    aid.      We    were 
faced    with    the   choice   of   either    finding   a 
political  settlement  or  sending  in  troops  In 
support    of    a    faction    which    enjoyed    little 
popular    support.      The    President    chose    a 
political  settiement.  although  the  risks  were 
still  great  and  the  outcome  necessarily  un- 
certain.    Another    Geneva    Conference    was 
called,  In  1962.  at  which  It  was  agreed  that 
all    three    forces    would    Join    together,    and 
Laos  was  to  remain  neutral.    After  the  agree- 
ment    the     Communists     failed     to     follow 
through,  with  the  result  that  today  the  neu- 
trallste   and   the  rightwlng  are   together   in 
opposition  to  the  Communists. 

At  the  same  time  that  President  Ken- 
nedy attempted  to  reach  a  political  settie- 
ment m  Laos,  he  was  determined  to  aid  the 
South  Vietnamese  who  were  resisting  Com- 
munist Insurgency  efforts  supported  from 
North  Vietnam.  The  United  States  has  been 
giving  some  aid  to  South  Vietnam,  but  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  resolved  to  send  In  American 
officers  and  men  to  provide  training  and  ad- 
vice to  the  South  Vietnamese  In  their  efforts 
to  push  back  the  Communist  Insurgents. 

Within  the  last  several  years  the  trend  of 
events  in  South  Vietnam  has  been  against 
us  and  several  changes  In  government  within 
the  last  6  months  in  South  Vietnam  have 
hampered  efforts  to  deal  more  vigorously  with 
the  Communists. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  possible  actions 
which  He  ahead.     In  Laos,  the  first  require- 
ment 18  to  end  the  flghtlng.     At  the  same 
time    the    coalition    government    must    be 
strengthened.    Though  the  situation  is  not  a 
desirable  one,  we  arc  today  allied  with  both 
the  neutralUts  and  the  rightwlng  factions  of 
Laos.    Two  years  ago,  only  the  rightwlng  sup- 
ported us.    The  Communis  to  today  stand  ex- 
posed as  aggressors  for  all  to  see.  and  the 
United  States  is  now  Identlfled  with  a  much 
more  broadly  based  segment  of  the  Laotian 
people.     IX   the   Oommunisto   keep  up  their 
military  efforte  In  Iaos  against  the  neutral - 
Uto   and  the  rightwlng  group,   we  may   be 
forced  to  Intervene  with  our  troops  or  those 
of  our  aUies.    This  possibility  exlsto  only  l)e- 
cause  there  may  be  no  other  option  open  to 
us— we  are  determined  to  prevent  a  Commu- 
nist takeover  and  preserve  the  coalition  gov- 
ernment.     Those    vrtio   claim   otherwise,    ot 
favor    withdrawing    our    support    from    the 
coalition,  must  present  realistic  alternatives 
or  stand  as  irresponsible  critics.     Interven- 
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Hon  In  Laoa  entails  grave  risks.  Once  In 
Laos  we  may  find  that  our  presence  beoomea 
the  basis  for  a  concerted  propaganda  attack 
accusing  the  United  State*  oT  attempting  to 
restore  colonial  control.  Other  conaequencea 
of  a  negative  character  may  follow  simply 
from  the  problems  which  often  arise  whether 
large  numbers  of  troops  are  stationed  In  an- 
other country.  Consequently  one  of  the 
risks  we  would  run  Is  that  despite  our  best 
military  combat  effort*,  we  would  Hnd  that 
the  people  whose  Interests  we  were  supposed 
to  be  defending  cared  less  and  less  for  our 
presence.    Yet  every  action  carries  risks. 

My  own  strong  preference  In  Laos  would 
be  a  United  Nations  Military  force,  com- 
mitted to  enforce  the  1962  Geneva  accords 
This  would  provide,  hopefully,  time  In 
which  that  nation's  Independence  would  be 
strengthened.  If  the  UJ«r.  oannot  act.  ct)n- 
certed  action  with  our  allies  would  be  de- 
sirable. There  are.  to  be  reallsUc.  serious 
obstacles  In  the  way  of  either  of  these 
courses  of  collective  action.  Moreover  It 
must  be  recognized  that  the  loyalties  of  the 
Laotian  people  to  their  government  are 
somewhat  limited  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  Laotian  people  have  never  been  aware 
of  the  existence  of  their  Government  and 
some  have  little  Interest  In  the  question  of 
who  Is  running  It. 

In  South  Vietnam,  we  remain  committed 
to  helping  the  South  Vietnamese  win  their 
struggle    against   the    Insurgent   Communist 
We    have    about    15.000    American    troops    in 
that    country    today    helping    to    train     the 
South  Vietnamese,  and  flying  some  air  mis- 
sions.    In  Congress  we  voted— and  I  actively 
supported— an    additional    $125    million    to 
provide  more  economic  and   military  aid   to 
that  G9vemment.     Here  again,  the  principal 
problem  faced  by  General  Khan,  the  head  of 
the  Vietnamese  Government,  is  to  maintain 
and  enlarge  his  support  among  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam,     We  must  provide  him  with 
every      possible      assistance      to      that     end 
Whether  we  should  Intervene  more  actively 
In   the  military  war   Is  a  question  which   Is 
under  continuous  study  by  our  Government 
In  the  face  of  our  military  Involvement 
we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  basic   fact 
recognized    so   ably    by   President   Kennedy 
Our  principal  objective  In  southeast  A.sla  Is 
not  the  mUltary  buildup  of  the  area,  but  the 
strengthening  of  lis  political   stability    eco- 
nomic    development,     and      social      welfare 
While  the   Immediate  threat  Is  military    the 
long-term  difficulties  are  political. 

In  summary,  our  commitment  t^i  aid  these 
countries  is  clear.  The  stubborn,  knotty 
question  remains  as  to  how  we  can  most 
effectively  accomplish  this  aid.  In  Vietnam 
a.s  In  Laos,  help  from  other  countries  or 
help  from  the  UN.  would  be  highly  desir- 
able, but  aside  from  token  forces  from  our 
allies,  the  likelihood  of  such  collective  help 
remains  in  doubt. 

The  complexities  of  that  part  of  the  world 
the  risks  accompanying  action  on  our  part 
and  the  apparent  remoteness  of  the  coun- 
tries Involved  must  not  obscure  our  funda- 
mental commitment  In  southeast  Asia  As 
Ambassador  Stevenson  told  the  UN  If  the 
people  of  southeastern  Asia  are  determined 
to  preserve  their  own  independence  and  ask 
our  help,  we  should  grant  It.  The  United 
States  cannot  stand  by  while  southeiujt  Asia 
Is  overrun  by  armed  aggression 

We  must  steadily  seek  to  broaden  the  par- 
ticipation by  other  nations  in  the  commit- 
ment to  peace  and  stability  in  that  area,  but 
in  the  meantime  we  must  not  turn  our  back 
on  threats  to  the  Indpendence  of  those  peo- 
ple Freedom  Is  Indivisible,  and  a  loss  of 
freedom  anywhere  U   ultimately  our  loss. 

Our  dedication  to  these  tasks,  hard  and 
painful  a*  they  may  be.  will  be  the  finest  way 
In  which  we  can  honor  the  dead,  and  keep 
the  torch  of  freedom  once  carried  by  our 
beloved  late  President,  John  Kennedy,  held 
high  for  all  mankind  to  see. 
Thank  you. 
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OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WAflHINaTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  June  10,  1964 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  other 
instances  In  the  Record  I  have  included 
articles  dealing  with  the  long  and  faith- 
ful service  rendered  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
during  his  40  years  as  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Mowery.  writing  in  the 
St.   Louis,   Mo..   Olobe-Democrat,  writes 
of  the  human  side  of  this  giant  of  law 
enforcement— the  part  of  this  man  which 
inspires  confidence  by  all  Americans  and 
imder  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  herewith  that  article: 
HoovxR  Tills  Youth  To  Bi  Worthy  or  Na- 
tion's Greatness  -  People. s  CoNriDENtrE  in 
Bureau  Is  Most  Satisfying  Exi^rience  or 
Career 

Washington. --.A  corrujjtlon-rldden  Federal 
agency  and  a  new  Attorney  General  with  a 
big  broom  tossed  the  career  of  J  Edgar 
Hoover  Into  the  balance  40  years  ago.  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investlg;iti.>n  Director  re- 
called Wednesday. 

Mr.  Hoover,  who  will  celebrate  his  40th 
anniversary  as  head  of  the  agency  on  Sunday. 
also  exhorted  American  youth  to  fully  realize 
this  Nation's  greatness  and  be  worthy  of  their 
heritage. 

Continuing  his  discussion  of  dangers  fac- 
ing the  United  States  and  unknown  facets 
of  his  own  career.  Mr.  H<.x>\vt  responded  to 
questions  as  follows: 

Question.  Did  you  have  any  doubt.<i,  after 
entering  the  Justice  Department  In  1917,  that 
this  would  be  your  life  work''  A  possible 
second  choice? 

Answer.  There  was  one  time  when  I  had 
doubts  «x>ut  my  life  work  It  was  on  a  Sat- 
urday In  May  1924.  The  Department  of 
Justice  had  a  new  Attorney  General.  Harlan 
Fiske  Stone.  Just  the  day  before,  he  had 
accepted  the  resignation  of  William  J  Bums. 
Director  of  the  then  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

CLEANING    IP 

And  there  waa  lltUe  doubt  that  he  was 
bent  upon  cleaning  up  Uie  ciwrupUon  and 
poUUcal  favoritism  which  existed  in  the  or- 
ganization. 

I  was  an  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau 
and  although  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
mesa  within  the  Bureau.  I  wondered  U  Mr. 
Stone  planned   to  make   a  clean  sweep  and 
ask  for  my  resignation,  Um> 

I  got  my  answer  that  afternoon  when  Mr 
Stone  summoned  me  U)  hi.s  office.  To  my 
surprise,  he  offered  me  the  position  of  acting 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  I 
accepted  and  have  never  h.id  any  doubts 
about  my  life  work  .since  that  dny— Mav  10 
1924.  ' 

As  to  a  second  choice,  the  onlv  other  pro- 
fession I  ever  considered  was  tine  minlstrj- 
(The  FBI  chief  holds  a  bachelors  and  mas- 
ter's degre«  in  law. ) 

Question.  The  FBI  achievement  that  af- 
forded you  the  greatest  satisfaction? 

Answer.  There  U  no  single  achievement 
which  can  b«  pointed  out  as  having  provided 
the  greateBt  satisfaction.  The  FBI  has  been 
involved  in  many  highly  publicized  and  im- 
mensely Important  cases  In  the  security  and 
criminal  fields. 

Often  their  soluUon  brought  a  feeling 
which  might  be  described  more  properly  as 
relief  rather  than  satisfaction 

Actually,  I  derive  satisfaction  from  the 
successful  conclusion  of  any  Investigation 
wa  undertake,  whether  it  be  the  apprehen- 
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Blon  of  a  wanted  crtmlnal,  the  car^t,,, 
a    sinister    spy.    the   clearing   o?  T^Z^ 
accused    Individual,   or   the   disruption  ^^ 
subversive  plot.  "^'^upuon   of  » 

If  I  must  choose  an  achievement  as  th. 
most  satisfying,  perhaps  It  would  ^  tw! 
confidence  which  we  have  earned  from  th! 
American  people.  "*• 

Question.  What  can  parents  and  educa 
tors  do  to  instill  a  greater  spark  of  ^^ 
Ism  in  the  heart,  of  American  youngsST 
and  a  realization  of  this  country's  greatn^" 
based  solidly  on  the  sacrifices  of  om  ^ 
neers?  *"'*• 

Answer.  Above  all.  American  younjr  n«,w 
pie  should  know  more  about  the  prlncl^ 
of  freedom  which  have  made  this  count^ 
great.  We  are  against  communism— yes  but 
more  than  that  we  are  for  somethlng-th- 
basic  values  of  human  dignity  and  fr^^ 

REAL     MEANING 

As  Americans,  we  should  count  our  bless 
ln>,-8  one  by  one.  America  was  created  bv 
men  and  women  accepUng  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  well  as  exercUIng  theU 
rights  and  privileges.  Ours  Is  a  country 
built  by  hard  work,  dedication,  and  extreme 
personal  sacrifice. 

Parents  and  educators  should  emphasize 
the  real  meaning  of  our  flag,  our  Constitu- 
tion, our  heritage  of  law.  For  too  many 
ycnrng  Americans,  VaUey  Forge,  Bunker  Hill 
Old  Ironsides  are  nothing  but  names,  vague- 
ly  comprehended   and   unappreclate<l. 

We  need  to  make  this  American  herltaee 
live  with  enthusiasm  and  Interest  to  en- 
courage our  young  people  to  feel  the  Im- 
pact of  the  living  persoruillty  ot  Washlne- 
ton  and  Jefferson. 

This  heritage  should  Inspire  young  people 
to  be  better  citizen*  themselves,  reallzlnK 
that  they  are  the  heirs  of  this  legacy  upon 
whose  shoulders  our  future  exists. 

An  America  humble  before  God  an  Amer- 
ica serving  the  needs  of  all  its'  citizens— 
this  must  be  our  goal. 

Question.  Your  average  dally  routine? 
The  most  vital  phase  of  your  work 

Answer  I  have  no  dally  routine— the  na- 
ture of  my  duties  will  not  permit  It  My 
work  hours,  like  those  of  aU  members  of 
the  FBI.  are  deternUned  by  the  Job  at  hand 
which  may  require  early  arrival  at  the  of- 
fice, work  at  night,  and  during  week  ends 

The  most  vital  phase  of  my  work  Is  keep- 
ing abreast  of  all  the  Important  matters  be- 
ing handled  by  the  FBI  to  insun  that  each 
receives  proper  attention. 
Question.  Favorite  hobbles,  recreation? 
Answer.  My  favorite  hobbles  are  collecting 
Rntlque    Items    of    bronze,    and    gardening. 
When  work  permits.  I  enjoy  spectator  sports 
such    as   baseball,   football,    and    horseraclng 
(He   in  also  proud  of  his   azaleas  and   roses 
and   hU   black-and-white  shaggy  Calm   ter- 
rlem.  "G-Boy"  and  "Tuck") . 

Question.  What  precautions  do  you  take 
for  yoiu-  own  safety? 

Answer    No  special  precautions  are  taken. 
Question.  Extent  of  your  communications 
setup   In  directing  the  Bureau? 

Answer.  The  FBI  has  a  shortwave  radio 
network  connecting  headquarters  with  all  55 
field  offices.  Each  office  also  has  radio  com- 
munication between  It  and  the  cars  In  which 
agents  are  working.  Otherwise,  regular  com- 
mercl;il"communlcatlon  facilities  are  used 

All  investigative  personnel  (6.115  agents) 
keep  In  constant  touck  with  their  office  re- 
porting their  whereabouts  day  and  night 
during  weekends  and  while  on  leave  so 
they  are  readily  available  when  needed.' 

Question  A  word  about  the  FBI's  overall 
zeal  and  dedication  of  Its  personnel? 

Answer  Excellent.  The  FBI  Is  a  career 
service,  and  the  dedication  of  Its  personnel 
Is  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  as  of  the  start 
of  the  year  (1964).  46  percent  of  them  had  ' 
served  10  years  or  more.  Seventy-seven  per- 
cent of  the  special  agent  personnel  and  21 
percent  of  the  clerical  force  had  served  over 
10  years. 


in  this  group  were  2.502  employees  with 
ove  30  yea™-  service.  FBI  personnel  peilorm 
°;'er  duties  whenever  and  wherever  needed^ 
often  working  long  hours  without  rest.  In 
S  ^963.  toe  FBI  InvestlgaUve  staff  per- 
J^^^^'ed  over  3.176,000  hour,  of  overtlxne 
.  .  .  equivalent  to  the  services  of  1.626 
aecnts  on  a  full-year  basis. 

Question    The  FBI  Dlrectx>rs  nearest  rela- 

^^Answer.  All  members  of  the  immediate 
fiimllv  are  deceased. 

Suestlon.  How  much  time  do  you  spend 
In  Wiishlngton.  In  travel? 

An^er.  Travel  away  from  Washington  Is 
p«>rformed  only  when  necessary.  (He  com- 
bines an  annual  physical  checkup  at  a  Cal  - 
fomla  cUnlc  with  an  Inspection  tour  of  west- 

ern  FBI  offlces.) 

Question    Have  you   ever   had   any   serious 

illness? 

Answer    No 
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Wet  Frontier  Eeckoni  to  Man,  Scientiit 
Says 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  June  10.  1964 
Mr  BOB  WILSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington   Post  of   June  8. 

1964: 

Wrr    Frontier    Beckons   to    Man,    Scienti..t 
Says 
If  man  could   work  freely  on   the  wojlds 
ConUnental  Shelves,  an  area  the  size  of  Africa 
would  be  added  to  his  realm 

The  shelves,  extending  outward  from  the 
coasts  to  depths  of  600  feet,  offer  enormous  . 
reserves    of    food,    minerals,    and    fuels,    but 
their  exploitation  requires  the  ability  to  con- 
quer the  depths. 

Many  experiments  are  now  underway  for 
this  purpose.  ^  .    _ 

Edwin  A.  Link,  a  pioneer  in  underwater 
studies,  describes  this  In  "Tomorrow  on  the 
Deep  Frontier"  In  the  June  Is-sue  of  National 
Oeographlc  magazine 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  fourth-grade  geog- 
raphy that  almost  three-quarters  of  our 
planet  lies  beneath  the  oceans,"  he  wrUes. 
"And  yet.  phrased  another  way,  the  fact  Is 
startling;  almost  three-quarters  of  our  plan- 
et is  virtually  unused.  And  this  In  a  world 
amicted  with  poverty  and  overpopulation. 
military  research 
Associated  with  the  US.  Navy's  Deep  Sub- 
mergence Systems  Review  Group.  Link  has 
been  engaged  in  classified  work  concf  ned 
with  the  Nation's  underwater  capeblUtles 

The  work  Is  mUltary  In  nature,  Including 
submarine  search,  rescue,  and  salvage      But 
future  civilian  uses  "glittered  In  our  minds. 
Rftvs  Link.  ^     ,      ..  _ 

■Much  of  what  we  would  like  to  do  in  the 
depths  18  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  man 
to  live  there  for  long  periods,  venturing  forth 
from  his  pressurized  vehicle  or  undersea 
home  to  perform  useful  work  " 

Link  has  been  carrying  out  experlmente 
along  these  lines  for  years  with  the  financial 
ftfifitstance  of  the  National  Geographic  So- 
One  Of  the  Link  divers,  Robert  Stenult. 
spent  24  hours  at  a  200-foot  depth  in  a  pres- 
surleed.  open-bottomed  cylinder  devised  by 
Link,  leaving  the  cylinder  to  work  and  re- 
turning to  It  to  eat  and  sleep. 


This  year,  with  Navy  and  National  Geo- 
graphic backing.  Link  hopes  to  keep  a  diver 
wveral  days  at  depths  of  400  to  600  tf^t  Hy- 
ing in  an  undersea  dwelUng  from  which  he 
can  swim  out  to  work. 

FUTURE    USE    SEEN 

From  the  research,  Mr.  Unk  foresees  these 
possible  developments: 

^^rtlllzatlon  of  sea  water  through  nuclear 
power,  creating  vast  resources  of  fish  for  the 
world's  rapidly  expanding  population. 

Tapping  of  underwater  springs  of  fresh  wa- 
ter that  can  be  piped  to  land. 

Exploitation  of  underwater  oilfields  beyond 
the  reach  of  surface  drillers.  The  oil  men 
would  live  in  pressurized  houses  on  the  ocean 
floor  for  extended  periods,  thus  eliminating 
the  lengthy  process  of  decompression  a  dU-er 
must  uSgo  each  time  he  returns  to  the 

Perhaps  even  the  taming  of  hurricanes, 
believed  to  be  caused  by  high  surface  tem- 
peratures, by  deflecting  cooler  bottom  water 
upwards  with  baffles  and  dams.  Other  sub- 
surface dams,  set  across  powerful  current*, 
could  produce  electricity. 

In  short.  Link  believes  "that  riches  wait 
xis  under  the  sea  and  that  we  can  harvest 
them  If  three-quarters  of  our  planet  awaits 
us  then  the  great  age  of  discovery  certainly 
did  not  end  with  Columbus.  Magellan  or 
Cook      It  may  well  lie  in  the  future." 


Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resoluUon  be 
sent  to  east-central  Pomona  No.  3  for  fur- 
ther action  and  copies  be  sent  to  the  Senators 
and  Congressmen  from  this  State 


Resolution  of  Hebron,  Conn.,  Grange 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or    CONNXCTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9,  1964 

Mr  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Hebron  Grange 
No  111  of  Hebron,  Conn.,  in  my  district. 
The  resolution  deals  with  the  current 
cattle  situation,  particularly  the  lower- 
ing of  tariff  rates  on  imported  beef.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  cattle  crisis,  caused  by  too 
much  imported  beef  and  the  temporary  high 
beef  production  In  the  United  States,  has 
caused  a  spreading  disaster  In  the  farms  and 
ranches,  feedlots.  towns,  and  cities  of  the 
cattle  country;    and 

Whereas  American  producers  will  not  get, 
back  to  normally  profitable  operations  untU 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  puts  a 
stop  to  excessive  Imports  of  low  cost  for- 
eign beef;   and 

Whereas  tariffs  have  been  lowered  per- 
mitting larger  quantities  of  agricultural 
products  into  the  United  States  to  compete 
with  domestic  agricultural  products;  aJid 

Whereas  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  186^ 
authorized  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  cut  some  tariffs  as  much  as  50  percerit. 
and   on   some   Items   negotiate  a  zero   tariff; 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
acting  through  the  TarllT  Commission  can 
move  to   curb   agricultural   imports;    and 

Whereas  the  Congress  acting  under  Its 
constitutional  powers  to  "regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations"  can  impose  quotas: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  Hebron  Grange  No.  Ill  go 
on  record  as  against  the  aforesaid  mentioned 
cutting  of  tariffs  and  beg  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  look  into  this  matter 
for  the  benefit  of  aU  the  farming  Industry 
in  this  country;  may  It  further  be 


UndergroiiD^  School 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  MONTOYA 

OF    NEW    ICEXICX) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1964 
Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  yeas 
ago  the  first  underground  school  was 
completed  in  Artesia.  N.  Mex..  and  I 
would  like  to  share  the  following  article 
with  you  written  by  Mr.  Bob  Koonce. 
manager  of  the  Artesia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, about  this  unique  school: 

Artesia  school  officials  and  Architect  Frank 
Standhardt  knew  they  were  playing  with  a 
rew  idea  when  they  decided  to  try  bul.d'.:  g 
the  world's  first  school  and  mass  bomb  shelter 
.cpeclficallv  designed  for  that  dual  purpo.^e. 
What  thev  could  not  foresee  was  how  r.id- 
ical  the  project  would  appear  to  education.U 
leaders;  Abo  Underground  School  and  Fall- 
out Shelter  has  become  a  popular  subject 
for  discussion  and  editorials. 

One  happy  result  Is  that  the  school  ha^  be- 
come a  homemade  tourist  attraction 

From  a  paved  parking  lot  visitors— numer- 
ous indeed  nowadays— walk  on  a  slight  up- 
grade to  a  spacious  concrete  sclab  which  is 
Abo's  roof.  Three  small,  square  boxes  of 
masonry  superstructure  are  connected  by 
shaded  walkways;  a  few  cast-concrete 
benches  and  four  basketball  goaU  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  grassy  rooftop  campus. 

Eighteen  feet  below  the  top  of  the  2i-iuch, 
steel -reinforced  and  Insulated  expanse  ol 
concrete,  down  wide  stairs  through  any  of 
the  three  ruggedly  btillt  masonry  '^^^^■- 
Is  the  floor  of  the  Abo  School,  where  540  stu- 
dents study  or.  In  an  emergency.  2,160  per- 
sons can  be  protected  for  2  weeks. 

Survival  features  Include  air  conditioning 
which  filters  out  radioactivity,  a  generator 
for  power  independent  of  any  outside  source, 
water  and  food  storage  and  an  ability  to 
withstand  blast  pressures  which  would  de- 
molish above-ground  buildings. 

According  to  Vernon  R.  MUls,  Artesia 
school  superintendent,  an  underground 
school  has  many  advantages;  controlled 
Uehtlng,  reduced  maintenance,  heating  and 
ccxjimg  costs,  and  a  total  working  wr'l 
space  for  educational  displays. 

"We  believe  Abo.  like  the  windowless 
schools  we  helped  pioneer,  provides  an  opti- 
mum environment  for  learning."  MlUs  says 
Regardless  of  personal  bias,  many  experts 
of  varied  backgrounds  agree  tliat  AlK)  pre- 
views the  probable  world  of  tomorrow  when 
many— or.  In  the  gloomiest  view,  all— build- 
Ines  will  go  underground.  Abo  School  has 
been  featured  by  CBS-TV,  Mutual  Network 
the  Saturday  Evening  Poet,  the  major  press 
wire  servlcee.  King  Features,  and  other  syn- 
dicetee  and  in  almost  every  publication 
having  to  do  even  remateJy  with  education 
or  construction.  Inquiries,  wrlteups.  and 
visitors  have  been  reoOTded  literally  from 
around  the  world. 

Typical  of  a  widespread  adverse  reaction 
wa*  a  St  Louis  Globe- Democrat  editorial 
which  commiserated  with  At>o  students  who. 
"like  moles,"  descend  Into  their  "UtUe  tun- 
nel." 

"While  other  children  laugh  and  play  and 
skip  and  watch  the  hills  and  gra«  and  flow- 
ers   the  children  of  Artesia  will  huddle  in 
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their  shelter  waiting  for  Armageddon,"  was 
the  further  comment. 

Now.  with  over  2  years  of  use  under  Its 
concrete  hat.  Abo  ham  proved  siich  fear* 
absurd  In  the  most  oonclu8lv^e  way  possible: 
the  students  like  It.  So  do  most  other  peo- 
ple after  a  look,  one  reason  being  that  tt 
Just  might  be- the  moet  modem  and  beauti- 
ful elementary  school  In  existence. 
The  physical  facta  are  simple. 
Putting  aside  arguments  about  who  would 
or  would  not  survive  a  hydrogen  holocaust. 
Abo  makes  sense  on  other  grounds. 

In  land-scarce  metropolitan  centers,  the 
r(x>f  of  an  underground  school  becomes  paxt 
of  the  playground,  saving  Large  sums  of  tax- 
payer money.  And  In  tornado  country,  such 
a  building  woiUd  be  the  only  one  around 
with  any  assurance  of  longevity.  pli;a  serving 
a»  a  refuge  for  persons  fleeing  tJie  deadly 
funnels. 

Claustrophobia  and  war- fear  complexes,  as 
predicted  by  critics  of  the  underground  con- 
cept, have  simply  not  affected  Abo  students. 
Attractive  surroundings  and  acoustical 
treatment  of  ceilings  to  do  away  with  cave- 
Uke  auditory  effects  have  worked  admirably. 
Nine-year-old  Cynthia  Richardson,  a  pert 
fourth  grader  who  has  attended  conventional 
schools  as  well  as  Abo.  says.  "I  think  Abo  Is 
the  moet  wonderful  school  of  all.  It  U  not 
very  different  from  other  schools  excep^t 
prettier,  and  because  It  Is  underground  It  la 
not  at  all  noisy." 

ConstrucUon  costs  for  Abo  ran  about  one- 
fourth  more  than  for  a  conventional  school, 
with  the  Government  paying  the  difference 
to  get  a  pilot  model  for  the  atomic  age. 

But  even  the  building  of  the  future  has 
roots  deep  In  the  New  Mexico  past         • 

Abo  was  christened  after  a  geological  for- 
mation 7.000  feet  below  Artesla  from  which 
flows  the  riches  of  the  great  Empire  Abo  oil- 
field. Where  the  formation  outcrops  In  the 
Manzano  Mountains  to  the  northwest  was 
Abo,  possibly  one  of  the  cities  that  died  of 
fear  of  Apache  raids. 

The  best  way  to  win  over  dissenters.  Arte- 
slans  have  learned.  Is  to  take  them  down  into 
Abo.  In  short  order  most  of  them  agree 
that  the  school  of  tomorrow  Is  not  at  all 
hard  to  take  Uxiay — Bob  Koonce 
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Gen.  Anastasio  Somoza,  of  Nicaragua 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  10.  1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Journal-American  of  April  18.  1964.  con- 
cerning a  speech  given  by  Gen.  An- 
astasio Somoza.  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Nlcaraguan  National  Guard  and  Air 
Force.  Tliis  speech  by  Anastasio  So- 
moza is  an  example  of  a  highly  articulate. 
deeply  motivated,  and  intensely  patriotic 
Latin  American.  He  points  out  in  this 
address  the  real  concern  and  great  ef- 
fort being  made  by  many  Latin  American 
leaders  to  improve  their  countries  and 
the  lives  of  all  of  their  countrymen. 

A  careful  study  of  this  article.  I  am  cer- 
tain, will  leave  all  with  the  impression 
that  there  is  much  hope  for  the  future  of 
the  democracies  south  of  us  as  long  as 
tehre  are  Tachlto  Somozas  leading  them. 
The  article  follows; 


Ow  Alkkt:  Thb  Voics  or  Latiic  STABn-rrr 
(By  P»ul  BotMTta) 
At  a  New  York  dinner  the  other  night  an 
ex-We«t  Pointer  talked  for  about  half  an 
hour  about  Inveetment  opportunity  In  Cen- 
tral America,  He  spoke  In  barely  accented 
English,  although  a  naUve  of  that  area,  and 
what  he  had  to  aay  was  especially  Interest- 
ing. This  was  not  becaiise  of  the  glowing 
economic  picture  he  painted,  but  because  of 
his  quiet  confidence  that,  in  that  strategic 
region.  "The  Red  menace  Is  definitely  on  the 
wane." 

He  was  Oen.  Anastasio  Somoza  Debayle. 
commander  In  (jhlef  of  the  Nlcaraguan  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Air  Force  He  Is  the 
brother  of  a  former  Nlcaraguan  President. 
Luis  Somoza.  He  Is  the  son  of  former 
President  Somoza,  assassinated  in  1946 
Customarily,  this  column  Is  concerned  with 
what  Communists  and  their  cohorts  are  say- 
ing, doing,  and  planning.  But  today  It  will 
concern  Itself  with  the  Ideas  and  Ideals  of  a 
stanch  antl-Communlst.  Gencml  Somoza. 

Anyone  with  a  military  handle  before  his 
name,  especially  In  Latin  America,  is  usually 
vilified  by  the  lunatic  left  as  being  an  arch- 
foe  of  progress  and.  In  gener;U,  a  malevolent 
conspirator  against  the  hclplesfi.  poverty- 
stricken  peasant.  Let  us,  therefore,  listen 
to  General  Somopla.  determined  ally  of  the 
United  States,  as  he  urges  American  capital 
t^  give  his  country  and  lt.s  nclj<hbors  a  try. 
First,  he  asked  for  "a  clLinf^'o  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  American  bu8iiit>s,srn;in  in  Ijitln 
America."  and  elaborated  on   this. 

"He  should  realize."  he  .siild.  "that  al- 
though some  30-odd  year.s  ago.  because  of 
the  squalid  economies  In  many  of  these 
countries,  their  local  governments  were  will- 
ing to  allow  enormous  concessions  to  Insure 
work,  perhaps  for  only  a  few  hundred  labor- 
ers, present  circumstances  are  somewhat 
different. 

"Today,  the  knowledge  which  the  people 
of  Latin  America  have  absorbed  through 
education,  as  well  as  radio,  television,  and 
motion  pictures,  has  led  them  to  feel  that 
they.  too.  have  a  right  to  the  advantages 
available  in  the  more  developed  countries 
they  see  and  hear  about." 

Thus  spoke  the  voice  of  the  "I^tln  Ameri- 
can military/'  Moreover,  ob-servers  of  the 
Liitin  scene  have  long  noted  that  the  re- 
gion's most  pressing  need  stability— has 
often  found  Its  source  In  the  ranks  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  officers,  exceedingly  few  of 
whom  are  the  ogres  so  often  depicted. 
ClvU  responsibility  and  public  service  are 
not  exactly  neglected  In  West  Point  tuition, 
and  General  Somoza  appears  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  those  who  imbibed  that  tuition 
well. 

His  "on  the  wane"  reference  to  regional 
conununlsm,  however,  was  also  accompanied 
by  a  warning  not  to  "let  our  guard  down" 
and   the  nonabstract  ob.servatlon  that: 

"This  does  not  mean  that  subver.sive  pres- 
sures from  Cuba  have  diminished.  This, 
Indeed.  Is  a  problem  that  will  remain  acute 
for  as  long  as  the  Cuban  question  Is  not  dis- 
posed of.  People  are  les.s  prone  to  listen  to 
siren  songs  from  abroad  at  a  time  when  they 
are  enjoying  tangible  gains  at  home." 

Altogether  a  most  edifying  evening. 


What  America  Means  to  Me 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or    CALirriRNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1964 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  resi- 
dent of  the  congressional  district  I  repre- 
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sent.  Mlas  Karyn  Belger  ha.«i  fn.,^  ^ 
to  me  an  SSTwS'b^hL'^^f 
mate.MlMOrucemi.  Both  attend  t^^" 
Marshall  High  School  iSySs  Si  *^ 
Grace  I^il  came  to  the  United  Stat.^. 
from  China  at  the  a«e  of  7.  Her^t!? 
entitled  "What  America  Means  to^^.' 
won  first  prize  in  a  contest  open  to  aJi 
foreign-born  students  In  the  city  Th^ 
priae  money.  I  am  told,  will  be  aDDli«i 
toward  Graces  college  education. 

I  was  very  impressed  at  reading  what 
Grace  had  to  say  about  her  life  in  this 
country  and  beheve  many  others  will 
also.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  submit  the  essay  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record: 

What  America  Means  to  Me 
(By  Grace  Liu,  John  Marshall  High  School) 
When  I  first  arrived  In  the  United  SUtes 
America  meant  many  things  to  me.  I  had 
often  heard  my  mother  say  that  one  need 
not  pay  for  schooling  in  the  United  States 
To  a  7-year-old  girl,  America  meant  a  free 
education,  although  thU  did  not  seem  very 
exciting  at  the  time.  Coming  here  also 
meant  that  I  would  see  my  brothers  and 
sisters  who  had  come  to  the  States  for  their 
college  education.  That  sounded  a  lliue 
more  inviting  But  best  of  all.  America 
meant  Ice  cream,  lots  and  lots  of  Ice  cream. 
Now  It  has  been  10  years,  and  each  year! 
America  has  come  to  mean  more  to  a  girl 
who  was  given  a  public  education  without 
discrimination,  and  who  has  eaten  ice  cream 
to  her  satisfaction. 

Although  I  am  not  a  permanent  resident 
yet,  much  less  a  citizen.  I  feel  that  America 
Is  my  home.  It  is  my  home,  not  because 
I  happen  to  reside  here,  but  because  I  want 
It  to  be.  I  have  been  told,  "Home  Is  where 
the  heart  Is."  and  therefore  to  me  America 
means  home. 

Prom  my  public  education  I  have  learned 
that  America  Is  really  Just  a  great  "mixing 
bowl"  of  nationalities  and  races,  so  that 
when  one  gets  down  to  the  bare  facts,  every- 
one la  a  foreigner,  and  therefore  equal.  Tlial 
Is  what  Is  so  great  about  this  country;  every- 
one hiis  two  heritages,  that  of  his  ancesUjrs 
and  that  of  America.  I  also  have  two 
heritages,  a. Chinese  heritage  because  I  was 
born  into  it,  and  an  American  heritage  be- 
cause I  have  adopted  It.  In  this  wonderful 
country  I  do  not  feel  handicapped  because 
I  have  different  color  skin,  and  a  different 
slant  to  my  eyes  In  fact.  I  am  rather  proud 
of  It.  So.  to  me  America  means  self- 
respect. 

I  have  al.so  been  taught  that  America  Is 
a  free  land  This  I  believe  with  all  my 
heart  and  I  shall  always  be  thankful  for  It, 
Freedom  Is  what  America  means  most  to 
me.  It  is  difficult  for  a  person  who  has 
lived  In  a  free  land  all  his  life  even  to 
Imagine  what  a  person  must  feel  like  when 
he  Is  told  what  to  do,  what  to  say,  and  often 
what  to  think  by  a  small  group  of  so-called 
governmental  heads.  I  have  seen  some  of 
this,  and  although  I  may  not  have  compre- 
hended the  full  meaning  of  It  at  the  time, 
I  know  what  It  must  be  like  now  In  my 
native  country.  This  makes  me  all  the  mure 
grateful  that  I  live  In  a  land  where  the 
people  control  the  government,  not  where 
the  government  controls  the  people. 

Because  there  Is  freedom  of  religion  In 
tlie  United  States,  I  have  grown  spiritually 
as  well  as  Intellectually.  This  growth.  I  feel 
Is  Important  In  my  life  It  makes  riie  sad 
to  think  that  In  mainland  China  today,  the 
people  are  being  told  there  U  no  such  thing 
as  religion.  I  am  also  thankful  that  there 
Is  freedom  of  expression  In  the  United 
SUtes.  and  people  can  sliare  their  opinions 
freely  and  fearlessly.  Because  I  have  seen 
that   all    the   basic    principles   and   Ideals   of 
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this  great  country  are  based  on  freedom. 
T  know  now  why  bo  many  Americans  have 
fought  and  died  to  preserve  this  precious 
fre^om.  This  may  sound  Uke  "flag  wavlng" 
but  I  do  not  know  of  a  better  flag  to  wave. 


An  Interview  with  Prime  Miniiter  Georfc 
Papandreou  of  Greece,  Conducted  by 
Christopher  G.  Janni,  of  Chicago,  111., 
Pablbher  of  Greek  Heritage 

EXTE3SISION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1964 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
present  crisis  In  Cyprus  makes  of  par- 
ticular Interest  the  views  on  the  Cyprlot 
sltuaUon  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Greece.  George  Papandreou, 
-  Therefore.  I  wish  to  Insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  the  questions  and  answers 
In  a  recent  interview  with  Prime  Minis- 
ter Papandreou.  conducted  by  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  Chicago,  an  invest- 
ment banker  and  the  publisher  of  the 
journal.  Greek  Heritage,  Mr,  Chris- 
topher Q.  Janus. 

Prime  Minister  Papandreou  and  Mr. 
Janus  first  became  acquainted  in  1944-45 
when  Mr.  Janus  was  chief  of  the  Greek 
desk  of  UNRRA. 

Mr.  Janus"  questions  follow: 
Mr,  Prime  Minister,  Greece  at  the  present 
time  has  an  unfavorable  press  in  the  United 
States  especially  In  such  cities  as  Chicago 
and  the  Midwest.  Would  you  please  answer 
a  few  questions  on  the  Cyprlot  situation, 
which  might  help  clear  up  some  of  the  mis- 
understandings on  the  Greek  Govemmenfe 
viewpoint  about  this  problem  vU-a-vls 
Cyprus,  in  particular: 

1.  Does  the  Prime  Minister  feel  that  the 
recent  change  in  the  Greek  Government  or 
the  present  problems  with  Cyprus  effect  In 
any  way  the  investment  and  governmental 
protecUon  of  American  capital  In  Greece? 

2.  As  you  know.  Americans  untU  recently 
have  considered  Greece  one  of  their  most 
favortte  countries  to  visit.  Do  you  feel  that 
there  U  an  antl-Amerlcan  feeling  develop- 
ing in  Greece?  Is  there  any  truth  In  the 
reporU  in  the  American  press  that  Indeed 
there  may  be  danger  for  Americans  to  visit 
Ct  r  pc^c  ? 

3.  Does  your  Government  believe  that 
there  can  be  a  solution  of  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem without  a  change  Ui  the  present  consti- 
tution of  Cyprus? 

4.  Would  the  Greek  Government  welcome 
a  union  with  Cyprus?  If  so,  does  your  Gov- 
ernment feel  that  such  a  union  Is  a  neces- 
sity? 

5.  Would  you  accept  a  meeting  between 
the  Turkish  Prime  Minister  and  yourself  to 
discuss  the  Cyprlot  question? 

6.  Will  Greece  give  all-out  aid  to  Cyprus  in 
case  of  an  Invsislon? 

Here  are  the  answers  of  Greek  Prime 
Minister  George  Papandreou : 

1,  The  evenU  In  Cyprus  are  not  expected 
to  Influence  the  safety  and  normal  develop- 
ment   of    VS.    capital    In    Greece, 

2,  The  report  which  circulated  In  the 
American  press  that  American  touriste  In 
Greece  are  not  safe  Is  preposterous.  Ameri- 
cans ars  always  welcome  In  Greece.  It  Is 
true   that  th©  Greek   people   are   somewhat 


dlaap)polnted  wtth  the  pro-Turkish  attitude 
of  a  large  section  of  the  American  press,  but 
this  will  not  m  any  way  affect  their  attitude 
toward  tlie  tourtst*.  We  also  hope  that  In 
time  there  will  be  a  change  In  the  attitude 
of  the  American  press.  The  American  press 
should  understand  that  neither  Greece  nor 
Cyprus  seek  any  favored  position;  neither 
does  Greece  seek  selfish  ends  as  far  as  Cyprus 
is  concerned.  We  Just  seek  Justice.  We  ask 
that  the  principle  of  international  Justice 
be  applied  to  Cyprus:  that  means  that  the 
majority  should  rule  and  the  minority  should 
be  duly  protected. 

3.  The  present  constitution  has  led  to  de- 
plorable conditions  In  Cypr\is  today.  Events 
have  proved  that  the  present  constitution 
cannot  be  enforced:  that's  why  there  la  an 
international  army  In  Cyprxis  today  seeking 
peace;  why  there  Is  a  mediator  In  search  of  a 
new  political  agreement. 

4.  Greece  does  not  seek  imlon  with  Cyprus. 
This  decision  belongs  to  the  vrtll  of  the 
Cyprlot  people.  What  we  seek  for  Cyprus  Is 
a  fully  Independent  government  so  that  the 
people  of  Cyprus  will  be  able  to  decide  their 
own  future, 

5.  I  should  be  very  happy  to  meet  the  Pre- 
mier of  Turkey,  but  I  do  not  consider  the 
present  political  and  psychological  climate 
conducive  to  the  success  of  such  a  meeting, 

6.  We  have  proclaimed  that  our  policy  Is 
peace.  In  case  of  an  attack  on  Cyprus,  our 
policy  Is  to  defend  Cyprus, 


Where  to  in  Vietnam? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    MKW   HAMPSHIRX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1964 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr,  Speaker.  Con- 
pressman  Clifford  G.  McIntire,  of 
Maine,  recently  prepared  comments  for 
dellveiT  to  an  audience  in  York  Coimty, 
Maine.  Because  of  a  sore  throat,  the 
Congressman  was  unable  to  present  his 
remarks,  and  they  were  very  capably 
delivered  by  Mrs.  McIntire. 

In  view  of  the  timely  character  of 
these  comments.  I  submit  them  to  the 
Congressional  Record  for  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues : 

Comments  or  Congressman  CLirroan  G. 
MclNTiRK.  Monday  Evening.  Jttkb  8,  at 
THK  York  Countt  CoicMrrrrE  Dinner  for 
Candidates  at  Sanford  Town  Hall,  San- 
ford,  Maine 


I  feel  compelled,  obliged,  to  vise  this  op- 
yxjrtunlty  tonight  to  speak  out  on  a  subject 
which  alarms  me.  We,  here  In  Maine,  are 
a  long  way  off  from  the  strange  battlefield 
In  South  Vietnam — In  miles  and  In  time — 
but  In  fact  Maine  men  are  Involved  In  this 
war  and  each  day  Is  bringing  this  terrible 
conflict  closer  to  home.  The  consequences 
of  a  defeat  or  expansion  of  the  battle  being 
fought  in  South  Vietnam  will  bring  the 
smell  and  anguish  of  war  Into  every  home 
In  the  United  States. 

This  Is  why  I  am  so  concerned.  If  the 
policies  of  the  present  administration  should 
lead  this  country  deeper  Into  the  steaming 
morass  of  war  then  I  want  to  know  why. 
The  thing  that  gets  me  Is  why  should  the 
greatest  power  on  earth  be  having  such 
trouble  with  a  fourth-  cm-  fifth-class  mili- 
tary power? 

Basically,  this  Is  what  I  want  to  talk 
about.  Our  problems  In  South  Vietnam  are 
the  consequences  of  gross  Inadeqtiacy,  they 


cannot  be  Ignored  any  longer,  for  If  we  are 
to  win,  the  war,  the  respect,  and  confidence 
of  the  other  nations  with  which  we  have 
formed  alliances,  then  we  must  do  more 
than  fumble  our  way  to  tragic  solutions. 
We  cannot  afford  another  Korea  or  Laos. 
Let  us  look  at  this  war. 

A  curious  situation  has  developed  in  South 
Vietnam,  More  money  Is  being  asked  for  to 
wage  this  seemingly  endless  war  •  •  •  yet, 
we've  been  spending  In  the  neighborhood  of 
tl  million  a  day  to  fight  an  enemy  who  lives 
off  the  land  and  U  equipped  with  only  the 
barest  essenUals.  We  are  told  that  mcM^ 
planes  are  needed,  yet,  we  find  that  the  air- 
craft assigned  to  South  Vietnam  fc«-ces  for 
combat  are  not  being  used  to  fight  I  would 
like  to  know  why. 

We  are  told  that  more  advisers  may  be 
needed.  I  find  It  hard  to  understand  how 
we  can  win  a  war  with  more  advice  when 
there  Is  so  much  evidence  that  the  advice 
of  our  men  In  South  Vietnam  Is  being 
l^ored. 

While  Laos  is  being  lost,  and  Cambodia 
permits  the  Vletcong  a  sanctuary,  enemy  at- 
tacks are  being  stepped  up  and  there  is  every 
Indication  that  we  can  expect  them  to  be 
intensified.  While  this  is  going  on  we  are 
being  told  that  It  may  be  necessary  to  ex- 
pand the  war  effort.  Will  scMneone  tell  me 
what  Is  to  be  gained  by  expanding  the  com- 
bat zone  when  we  can't  successfully  defend 
the  present  arena?  There  must  be  something 
dramatically  wrong.  In  a  situation  such  as 

this. 

This  wax  Is  so  fraught  with  dangers  of 
expansion  and  explosion  that  I  am  surprised 
at  the  way  In  which  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion treats  this  terrible  affair.  I  am  sure  that 
the  American  soldiers  serving  on  the  battle- 
field and  the  families  and  friends  of  those 
who  have  died  in  South  Vietnam  take  It  very 
seriously. 

May  I  suggest  that  Instead  of  more  of 
everything,  that  Instead  of  continuing  with 
a  policy  that  has  already  proven  futile,  that 
It  Is  time  to  demonstrate  that  that  which  we 
have  already  put  Into  the  batiUe  should  first 
be  used  effectively. 

We  are  being  deluged  with  statements  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  many  others 
tied  to  the  administration.  Mostly  we've 
heard  a  long  line  of  exctises  for  failure  c«- 
pacifying  generalities  but  always  Ifs  more 
of  the  same.  If  more  money  and  equip- 
ment are  really  needed,  and  I  dont  doubt 
this,  let  Ufi  first,  at  least,  start  by  using  that 
which  Is  already  committed.  This  should 
not  be  too  much  to  ask  of  those  In  charge 
of  this  war.  And  there  should  be  no  need 
to  delay.  •  •  •  South  Vietnam  could  be 
lost  while  being  talked  about. 

I  am  not  a  military  man.  I  would  not 
like  to  have  It  thought  that  I  pretended  to 
understand  all  about  the  art  of  warfare. 
But  I  can  read,  I  can  understand  enough 
about  what  Is  going  on  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions. Beyond  this,  one  can  turn  to  the  his- 
tory books  to  see  what  problems  have  been 
faced  In  the  past,  how  wars  were  lost,  and 
won. 

One  of  the  things  which  I  find  difficult  to 
evaluate  Is  the  numeric  ratio  between  the 
Vletcong  and  our  forces.  I  have  read  that 
we  have  the  enemy  outnumbered  by  18  to  1. 
But  then  I  find  that  the  18  to  1  preponder- 
ance of  strength  which  we  possess  is  arrived 
at  by  Including  noncombatant.  advisers,  and 
part-time  fighters. 

It  appears,  after  ree valuation,  that  we 
have  the  enemy  outnumbered  by  about  5 
to  1.  On  the  face  of  It.  this  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a  significant  superiority,  but  no, 
the  experts  tell  us  that  in  order  to  defeat 
guerrilla  forces  we  need  to  possess  10  times 
the  enemy  strength.  This  Is  the  magic 
formula — 10  to  1. 

If  we  accept  the  figures  we've  now  arrived 
at,  w«re  In  bad  shape.  Btit  »tiU  further 
examination    reveals    that    the    6-to-l    ratio 
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la  open  to  question.  This  particular  combi- 
nation of  numbers  la  arrived  at  by  comparing 
the  South  Vietnam  combat  forces  less  the 

'"Ifu'"'!^^'""'  ***^»«"-  and  part-time  fighters 
w  th  the  total  force  of  Communis  pier- 
nilaa.  Now.  many  of  the  enemy  are  only 
part-timers  or  busy  in  some  other  fashion 
If  we  compare  the  hard-core  forces  the  figure 
bounces  back  to  16  to  l.  this  Is.  according  to 
Mr.  Bernard  B.  Pan.  author  of  two  books  on 
Vietnam  and  a  professor  of  International 
relations  at  Howard  University.  I'm  going 
to  admit  that  this  particular  numbers  game 
leaves  me  confused.  I  am  Inclined  to  suspect 
that  even  the  10-to-l  figure,  the  magic  ratio 
for  defeating  guerrilla  forces,  may  be  adjust- 
able to  suit  almost  any  convenience. 

In  8  years  of  fighting  this  same  enemy  the 
French  fought  with  a  1.5-to-l  ratio  they  loet 
and  In  Algeria,  they  used  great  overwhelm- 
ing strength  but  still  lost. 

I  don-t  want  to  go  on  with  this  numbers 
game  analysis  of  war  In  South  Vietnam  The 
deeper  I  read  into  it  the  more  confusing  it 
becomes.  There's  even  a  "kill  count"  and 
an  "incident  count"  which  are  used  by 
Pentagon  briefers  to  prove  Just  about  any- 
thing desired.  The  numbers  arrived  at  are 
Just  as  ludicrous  as  the  figures  we've  Just 
finished   dlacusslijg. 

Rising  out  of  the  miasmatic  coUectlon  of 
facts,    there    mujst    be    something    tangible 
something  we  can  grasp  with  confidence     \k 
more  money   and  all  that  goes  with   It  the 
answer? 

I  doubt  it.  There  must  be  some  awfully 
fuffiy  thinking  going  on  if  anyone  really 
thinks  we  can  buy  victory  in  South  Vietnam. 
I  cannot  help  but  recall  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  tons  of  equipment  we  poured  Into 
Laos. 

Another  suggested  solution  has  been  to  cut 
off  the  supply  lines  of  the  Vletcong.    The  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  trail  running  through  Lace  is  seen 
as  the  source  of  all  our  trouble,  yet    let  me 
quote  from  Mr.  PaU  in  the  March   12  issue 
of  the  Repcw-ter.  "the  huge  amoxmts  of  U  s 
weapons  available   to  the  Vletcong  through 
capture,  theft,  or  even  sale,  reduces  the  im- 
portance of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail,  now  that 
the  insurgency  has  reached  the  point  where 
to  a  large  extent,  it  feeds  on  the  enemy    in 
true  Mao  Tse-tung  fashion."     In  other  words 
the  Vletcong  Is  now  using  our  weapons   to 
defeat  us. 

The  South  Vietnam  army  Is  considered  the 
beat  equipped  army  of  its  slae  in  the  non- 
Communist  world.  Why  cannot  this  greet 
force  be  used  more  effectively  against  the 
yietoong?  If  the  Vletcong  U  living  in  the 
Jungle  and  swampland,  raiding  when  and 
where  they  desire,  then  it  must  be  time  for 
the  South  Vietnam  army  to  get  out  of  the 
helicopters  and  their  barracks,  and  go  Into 
the  great  areea  of  land  held  by  the  Vleto(3ng 
ferret  them  out.  and  defeat  them  In  the 
Jungle. 

There's  another  kind  of  wnr  being  fought 
in  South  Vietnam.     It's  the  same  war  that  Is 
bemg  battled  all  over  the  world,  the  war  far 
mens    mind.     Presumably,   we   are   showing 
the  people  of  the  area  the  adv;uiUM?es  of  a 
new  freedom-loving  way  of  life.     Were  cer- 
tamly  spending  the  money  but  most  of  Uie 
money     seems     to     be     floating     around     in 
faalgon  and  economic  assistance  being  sent  Ui 
educate   and   Improve   the   lot  of   the   South 
Vietnam  peasant  Isn't  showing  many  results 
We    iieax    that    cloee    to    one-third    of    the 
population   may  sympathize   with   the   Vlet- 
cong.    This  doesn't  sound  like  proi^ess      It's 
time  for  us  to  stop  throwing  away  miUions— 
billions  of  dollars.     It's  time  to  demand  con- 
trol of  the  money  we're  shoveling  Into  South 
Vietnam,  and  also,  time  to  demand  control 
of   the   military   and   economic   programs    in 
South  Vietnam  which  we  are  paying  for 

I  believe  that  the  strategic -hamlet  con- 
cept waa  well  founded.  But  the  execution  of 
the  plan  has  left  much  to  be  desired  The 
di-s^uLsed     enemy     lives     in     the     strateglc- 
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hamlet.  The  Impregnable  fortresses  fail 
apart  time  after  tlms  under  light  attacks 
due  to  subversion  from  within.  ThJs  does 
not  mean  that  ths  program  was  necessarily 
wrong,  but  how  was  it  oarrled  outt 

I  could  not.  nor  do  I  pretend  to  offer  a  plan 
which  would  guarantee  total  victory  in  South 
Vietnam,  i  would  like  to  suggest,  however, 
that  certain  steps  should  be  Uken  imme- 
diately if  we  are  to  avert  disaster  In  South 
Vietnam. 

First,  let  us  insUt  that  If  we  are  going 
to  provide  the  funds  and  the  equipment  and 
American  advisers  that  we  have  operational 
control  of  the  war  effort  in  South  Vietnam. 

Next,  we  need  to  get  the  South  Vietnam 
soldier  out  into  the  countryside  where   the 
enemy  U  and  not  for  a  few  hours  but  for 
weeks  and  months  seeking   out  the  enemy 
and  denying  him  refuge  anywhere  in  South 
Vietnam  he  can  be  resupplled  by  air.  mod- 
ern communications  systems  will  permit  him 
to   close   on    the   enemy    with    othw   small 
units,   much   as  modem  police  cruisers  act 
in   unison    to    trap   escaping    criminals,    but 
the   most   Important   thing  U   that   he'll    be 
able  to  capture  or  destroy  the  Vletcong  and 
we    can    do    away    with    the    possibility    of 
bombing  cm-  burning  random  vlUages 

The  third  step  l  would  advocate  would  be 

the   intensification    of    the    strategic-hamlet 

concept.     But  what  good  Is  accomplished  by 

a    fortified    village    that    can    withstand    an 

enemy  attack  until  relief  arrives,  if  a  fifth 

coumn    is    working    on    the    inside?     Three 

things  are  needed.     A  village  that  can  hold 

out    untU    help    arrives    and    this    requires 

a  trained  and  armed  militia  in  every  village 

Secondly,   provision  for   Immediate   reaction 

to  a  threat  against  such  a  hamlet,  night  or 

day.   land   forces  must   be  able   to  converge 

on    th«    threatened    fortress,    attacking    the 

Vletcong  and  cutting  off  escape,  that's  where 

the    soldier    in    the    field,    as    we    have   just 

mentioned,    also   comes    in.     And   with    him 

air-carried    forces   must    also    be    rushed    to 

the  trouble  spot. 

The  third  thing  which  must  be  considered 
is  the  problem  of  sorting  out  the  loyal  and 
dla^oyal    elements.     The   experts   in   psyches 

^    J!"^"^^^  ^'^°^^<^  be  able  to  accomplish 
this  objective.  ^ 

I  don't  say  that  my  proposals  will  lead  to 
quick  victory,  no  one  has  ever  suggested  that 
this  la  possible,  but  I  believe  these  sugges- 
tions have  real  merit.  The  neutralUt  rK>llcy 
In  Laos  based  on  a  troika  agreement  with  the 
Communists  is  a  failure.  To  withdraw  from 
southeast  Asia  will  expose  the  rest  of  the 
area    to    Communist    domination.     Malaysia 

1^1,  ".t"**  '"*''  ^  ""^  Consider  the 
problem  then  confronting  Japan  and  the 
Philippines. 

Our  policy  must  be  clear  to  friend  and  foe 
and  the  American  people  have  the  right  to 
mfoTmTS'*  '"  ^"'"^  ""  '^"^  ^  '^  'ceptSulI? 


^une  iQ 


Illinois  Federation  or 

WOMXN'8  CUTBS 

Chicago,  III.,  May  is  laitd 
Hon  Roman  C.PuciHBici.  V  ^«.  I9«i. 

House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

r^^^S!^  CONORKSMAN  PUCINSKI :   The  1111 

nols    Federation    of    Women'.    Clubs 1^^ 

flBth  annual  convention.  May  6.  8    7    ia«? 

Msembled  in  Chicago,  with  Mrs.  Vetnoni 

Barnes  presiding,  unanimously  adoS  th, 

following  resolution.  "*• 

"Whereas  there  is  presently  a  movement  t« 

delete    the    words    "under    Ood"    frS^    ti^ 

Pledge    Of    Allegiance    to    thTVi^    ^    S! 

United  States  of  America:   Therefwe  * 

■Resolved.  That  the  nilnola  PVderatlon  of 

Women's  Clubs  make  known  to  the  Gen-rS 

Federation   of   Women's   Club,   and    t^   ifi 

proper  Oovernment  ofllclala  that  the  Iliinot. 

federation  is  opposed  to  any  such  deletloS  " 

"Mrs.   O.  Fridouck   Ooxtld. 

President  11th  District  IFWC 
"Mrs.  V.  V.  HotjfBnia, 
President,  Third  District.  IFWC  " 

trust    that    you    wtU    make    every    effort    to 
retain  the  words  "under  Ood"  in  the  pledRe^ 
Very  truly  yours.  *^' 

Mrs.  James  M.  Seckaves. 

President. 

Staten  Island  Zoological  Society,  Inc. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


Tliank  you 


Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clabs 
Opposes  Altering  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  I  received  from  the 
Ulljiols  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  Is 
self-explanatory.    The  letter  follows' 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  Nrw  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  10.  1964 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude a  ^tement  of  the  Staten  Island 
Zoological  Society.  Inc..  which  was  pre- 
pared to  aid  the  industries  on  Staten 
Island  in  their  thinking  about  a  ^n- 

B^rreU  P^rk      ^^^"^"'«  ^^  P">Ject  at 

bv'^th*e?^i'/^*"i"'',  2oo  U  a  project  sponsored 
by  the  Statin  Island  Zoological  Society  that 
will  be  a  part  of  a  10-year  mast«-  plin  for 
expansion  of  Barrett  Park.  The  board  of 
1,  n^  °'  the  society  feels  that  this  project 
IB  necessary  because  of  the  population 
gTO,.th  Of  Statin  Island  and  beca\«^  o?  S^ 
educat  onal  value  of  this  type  of  exhibit  for 
approximately   20,000   children   between    the 

f^-^-  n  1""*  ^  '^^°  "''*  °"  Staten  Island. 
(The  syllabus  for  science  In  the  primary 
grades  calls  for  a  visit  to  this  type  of  exl 
lib  t  where  children  can  observe  pet,  and 
feed  domestic  animals  ) 

rh?mH°'  ^^'A  '"'""^'  "'"^  Staten  Island 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  assistant  super- 

nlT  V^'  ^  ^^°*''"-  "'*  commissioner  of 
parks,  the  borough  president,  and  many  in- 
terested individuals  have  voiced  their  sup- 
port of  this  project.  The  St^iten  Island  Ad- 
vance, editorially,  backs  this  project  and 
has  pledged  priority  publicity  until  it  is 
completed. 

The  bUiten  Island  Zoo  at  Barrett  Park  Is 
unique  among  zoos  In  the  world  It  is 
stTiull,  yot  It*  diversity  of  live  animal  ex- 
hibits attracts  visitors  from  all  over  the 
Z°''^?..  li"  ^^^  beginning  months  of  the 
World  8  Fair,  several  European  visitors  have 
made  trips  to  the  Staten  Island  Zoo  to  view 
the  exhibit*  )  Worldwide  fame  has  come  to 
this  zoo  because  of  its  reptile  collection  It 
boast*  the  largest  variety  of  rattlesnakes  to 
be  seen  anywhere.  Thirty  out  of  thirty-two 
known  forms  of  US.  rattlers  are  on  exhibit 
at    the    zoo      In    fact,    a    new    species    from 


Mexico  was  discovered  at  the  zoo  and  given 
Bcientmc  description  by  the  staff. 

ExhlblU  consUtute  only  40  percent  of  the 
..^lety'B    activity.     EducaUon    has    been    a 
ma, or  thrust  ever  since  the  founding  of  the 
Organization  in  1936.     Weekly  biology  classes 
are  conducted  by  the  staff  for  high  school 
fitudenU.     The   society    presents   a    program 
of  interest  each  month  that  is  attended  by 
an  average  of  300  people.     A  solarium  and 
laboratory  afford  the  staff  an  oPPO'-^-u^^y  ^ 
do   research   on   animals   that   have  died   so 
that    new   methods   of    care   and    treatment 
^ay  be  dUoovered.     The  zoo  library  Is  sj^- 
clflllzed  and  Is  used  by  students  from  high 
schools    and    colleges    for    their    *tudle8    in 
biology.     A  monthly  program,  geared  to  the 
[unl^  and    senior    high    school    levels     will 
begin    m    September     1964.     The    staff    av- 
eragee  five  lecture-demonstrations  a  month 
awTy    from    the   zoo    that   are    presented    to 
school   groups  and   other   organizations. 

Membership  of  the  society  is  about  500^ 
The  estimated  number  of  visitors  annually 
18  700,000  people.  We  have  no  method  of 
determining  how  often  a  person  might  re- 
vrslt^e  z«).  and  we  have  no  Indication  of 
a  visitor's  background  or  place  of  employ- 
ment The  total  number  of  visitors  Includes 
^oups  of  children  from  "chools  a*  we  1  as 
mterest«l  adult  groups.  The  children  from 
the  Wlllowbrook  State  School  visit  the  zoo 
in  groups  at  least  weekly  during  the  summer 
and  often  as  individuals. 

AS  Staten  Island  grows,  the  number  of 
visitors  to  the  zoo  is  expected  to  Increa^ 
WeU  over  three  times  the  current  popula- 
tion of  Staten  Island  visits  the  zoo  each 
vear-  therefore,  assuming  that  this  percent- 
age holds,  we  can  conceive  of  the  number  of 
^Itors  being  well  over  a  mllUon  annually 
ihen     the     population     of     Staten     Island 

reaches  600.000.  ,     „ 

^.estimated  cost  of  the  Children's  Zoo 
is  »75  000.  The  society  has  an  arrangement 
with  the  city  of  New  York  whereby  Uie  cap- 
Ttal  investment  Is  on  a  50-50  basis.  The  city 
currenUy  has  $37,500  In  Its  capital  budget 
for  this  project  in  1964-65. 

PundralBlng  for  the  society's  share  will  fol- 
low this  pattern: 

Major  Industrial  campaign.  ,.,,„, 

Membership  of  the  SUten  Island  Zoologi- 
cal Society. 

SmaU  business  campaign. 

Wishing  well  at  the  zoo  for  contributions. 

We  are  in  the  major  industrial  campaign 
phase  as  of  this  writing 
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But  There  li  No  "Free  Money' 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cautornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1964 
Mr.  BOB  wn^ON.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  iii  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following: 

[From  the  San  Diego  (Calif  )   Union. 

June.  5.  19641 

It  All  Sounds  WoifDniruL— Bit  Thixk 

is  No  "Free  Money  " 
What  happens  to  the  money  you  as  a  tax- 
payer hand  over  to  Uncle  Sam? 

Thirty-one  of  the  50  States  already  are 
receiving  more  In  Federal  aid  than  their 
citizens  are  paying  Into  the  National  Treas- 
ury Nineteen  States,  including  California, 
must  pay  more  in  taxes  than  the  Federal 
Government  returns  to  them  In  aid.  to  help 
support  the  31  others. 

President  Johnson  recently  opened  a  so- 


called  war  on  povsrty  and  has  followed 
that  up  with  a  new  national  purpose,  the 
••pursuit  of  the  great  society." 

The  war  on  poverty,  of  course.  Is  a  po- 
litical method  of  trying  to  transfer  pros- 
perity by  taking  the  wealth  of  one  area  by 
taxation  and  handing  It  to  another. 

Though  acknowledging  that  the  United 
States  has  come  a  long  way.  Mr.  ^on^son 
in  a  recept  speech  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan inslBted  we  have  not  yet  reached  a 
final  objective  as  a  NaUon,  nor  found  a  safe 
harbor,  and  we  "must  move  not  only  to- 
ward a  rich  and  powerful  society  but  upward 
to  the  great  society."' 

It  looks  like  a  long  and  hard  struggle^ 
The  President  has  asked  Congress  for  •692 
million  to  start  his  war  on  poverty,  but 
Mayor  Wagner,  of  New  York,  estimates  It 
will  take  20  years  and  cost  $225  billion. 

The  economic  problems  of  Appalachia. 
upon  which  so  much  attention  is  being 
focused,  apparently  represent*  only  a  pre- 
liminary skirmish.  ^,„„^ 
In  his  talk  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Johnson  said,  and  we  quote: 

"In    the    next   40   years   we   must   rebuUd 
the  entire  urban  United  States.   •    •    'It  is 
harder  and  harder  to  live  the  good   life  In 
American  cities.     There  is  decay  of  the  cen- 
ters and  the  deepolling  of  the  suburbs. 
There  is  not  enough  housing  nor  transporta- 
tion     Open  land  Is  vanishing  and  old  land- 
marks    are     violated.   •    •    •  The    water    we 
drink  the  food  we  eat.  the  very  air  we  breathe 
are    threatened    with    pollution.   •    •    *   Our 
parks    are    overcrowded    and    our    seashdres 
overburdened.  •    •    *   Green  fields  and  dense 
forests     are     disappearing.  •    •    •   In     many 
Dlaces  classrooms  are  overcrowded  and  cur- 
rlculums.  outdated.   •    *    '   Most  of  our  quali- 
fied teachers  are  underpaid,  and  many  of  our 
paid  teachers  are  unqualified." 

These  are  all  noble  thoughts.  But  we  al- 
wrvvs  recall  the  Congressman  who  steadfa.-Uy 
arose  to  his  feet  upon  the  appearance  of 
appropriation  bills  for  every  conceivable  hu- 
man need,  and  asked.  "Where  is  the  money 
coming  from?"  , 

A  report  of  the  Tax  Foundation  points 
the  wav.  California  taxpayers,  for  example 
are  paying  to  the  Federal  Government  $1.07 
for  every  $1  the  Federal  Government  returns 
In  aid  to  the  State.  New  Jersey  taxpayers 
chip  m  $2.10  and  get  $1  back. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mississippi  taxpayers 
contribute  only  25  cents  for  each  $1  the 
Government  spends  within  its  borders,  and 
Washington,  D.C  only  69  cents. 

There  U  no  "free  money."  Most  of  the 
objectives  of  Mr.  Johnson  should  and  could 
be  accomplished  through  the  process  of  nat- 
ural growth.  If  our  system  Is  allowed  ts 
freest  expression.  But  they  are  politically 
attractive  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
"poor"  sUtes  are  going  to  be  rallied  for 
"raids"  on  their  neighbors. 


don  B  Johnson  in  Alabama  and  brought 
back  pictures  and  stories  showing  poverty 
they  found,  tlie   Democrats  were  quick   to 

cry  "foul." 

But  they  have  been  strangely  silent  now 
tliat  It  has  developed  that  President  John- 
son's visit  to  the  home  of  WUllam  David 
Mar  low.  a  North  Carolina  sharecropper.  In- 
volved a  bit  of  advanced  staging  to  make  it 
more  efltective. 

Mrs.  Marlow  has  since  told  newsmen  she 
and  her  family  did  not  feel  like  they  were  In 
such  abject  poverty  but  she  said  "the  gov- 
ernor's man  tried  to  make  us  look  poorer 
tlisin  we  are." 

She  was  referring  to  Dr  George  Smith, 
associate  director  of  the  North  Carolina  Co- 
operative Extension  Service. 

Mrs.  Marlow  was  told  to  be  sure  to  have 
clothing  hanging  on  the  line  and  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  children  were  barefoot  when 
the  President  arrived  with  reporters  and 
photographers.  ^^ 

Her  husband  expects  to  gross  $4,000  from 
his  tobacco  and  cotton  crop  from  which  he 
will  clear  $1,600.  But  It  was  made  to  appear 
originally    that   his   gross    Income   would    be 

$1,500.  ^  .     . 

Incidentally,  the  Chicago  Tribune  asked 
editorially  the  other  day  about  Dr.  Smith's 
role  In  helping  to  set  things  up  for  an  ef- 
fective "anU-poverty"  campaign  appearance 
on  the  part  of  the  President. 

"This  service  (cooperative  extension  serv- 
ice) is  the  educational  arm  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  supported  parUy  by 
Federal  funds  and  partly  by  State  and  coim- 
ty  funds. 

"The  economists,  agronomists,  county 
farm  advisers,  home  demonstration  agents 
and  others  In  that  service  are  not  supposed 
to  function  as  a  political  arm  of  the  ad- 
ministration." 

Is  Johnson's  an tl poverty  program  sincere, 
or   is  it   a   good  vote-buying  gimmick? 


Now  Shoe  on  Other  Foot 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or    rNDlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1964 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  Include  the  following:  editorial 
from  the  Saturday.  May  30.  1964,  P^- 
ladium-Item  and  Sun-Telegram,  Rich- 
mond, Ind.: 

Now  Shok  on  Othik  Foot 
When      two      RepubUcan      Congressmen 
visited  the  sharecropplng  farms  of  Mrs.  Lyn- 


L. 


Pacific  Soathwe$t  Water  Sitnation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CAUTORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\TiS 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1964 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  satisfaction  that  I  have  unanimous 
consent  of  the  House  to  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  excellent  state- 
ment on  the  current  Pacific  Southwest 
water  situaUon  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Water  and  Power  Commissioners  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles  at  a  meeting  held 
May  19,  1964. 

As  you  may  know,  the  members  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Board  of  Water  and  Power 
Commissioners  are  all  highly  respected 
citizen  leaders  of  our  community.  These 
gentlemen  have  given  much  thought  to 
their  responsibility  to  the  2  677,000  resi- 
dents of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  to  assure 
an  adequate  supply  of  good  water  for  the 
present,  and  to  plan  future  supplies  to 
meet  their  needs  in  addition  to  that  of 
the  50,000  persons  who  annuallj'  increase 
our  population. 

As  America's  fastest  growing  area,  Los 
Angeles  is  vitally  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject. For  this  reason  also,  it  is  parUc- 
ularly  satisfying  to  me  to  know  that  our 
water  commissioners  are  alert  to  their 
responsibilities  and  have  taken  a  strong 
and  unequivocal  stand  in  defense  of  the 
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rights  and  need  of  the  people  of  south- 
em  California. 

In  calling  the  recent  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior — to  rednce  the 
consumption  of  water  from  the  Colorado 
River  by  10  percent— "arbitrary  and  un- 
justified." the  commissioners  noted  that 
the  needs  of  the  100  southern  California 
cities  using  the  Colorado  River  are  "for 
more  water  to  serve  their  steadily  in- 
creasing number  of  customers,  not  less." 
The  commissioners  also  rejected  what 
they  called  the  Secretary's  "philosophy 
of  dividing  up  shortages  on  the  Colo- 
rado River,  rather  than  finding  ways  and 
means  of  increasing  the  total  supply." 

Instead,  they  stressed  the  positive  and 
affirmative  approach  of  "the  desirability 
of  initiating  plans  for  securing  adequate 
water  supplies  for  the  Colorado  River, 
rather  than  devising  formulas  for  shar- 
ing water  shortages." 

By  way  of  example,  they  cited  the  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Nelson,  general 
manager  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Department  of  Water  and  Pow- 
er, to  go  to  the  Snake  River  in  Idaho  to 
add  some  2.4  million  acre-feet  of  water 
annually  to  the  Colorado  River  supply. 
In  my  opinion,  this  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  progressive  and 
forward-looking  thinking  we  need  on  this 
vital  subject.  I  believe  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles  are  fortunate  to  have  such 
a  distinguished  and  dedicated  group  of 
oflacials  to  handle  the  difficult  task  of 
assuring  adequate  water  supplies,  now 
and  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  situation 
developing  in  aU  the  Par  Western  States 
is  extremely  serious  as  a  result  of  the 
threatened  water  shortage  in  the  Colo- 
rado River  system.  Under  the  circum- 
stances our  first  and  primary  task  is  to 
assure  that  the  present  water  and  power 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific  South- 
west are  respected. 

For  instance,  we  must  preserve  the 
1962  agreement  to  guarantee  that  the 
water  storage  capacity  of  Lake  Mead,  in 
back  of  Hoover  Dam  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  river,  is  not  sacrificed  to  the  de- 
sire to  speed  the  beginning  of  power 
generation  at  Glen  Canyon  Dam  serving 
the  upper  Colorado  River  States. 

In  addition,  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
agreements  contained  in  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Act  and  the  Colorado 
River  compact  must  be  faithfully  ad- 
hered to  by  all  parties  affected. 

And  finally,  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
ruling  on  the  division  of  Colorado  River 
water  between  Arizona,  California,  and 
Nevada  is  accepted  as  authority  on  this 
matter. 

Having  said  all  this,  we  are  still  faced 
with  the  unhappy  fact  that,  in  compari- 
son to  our  region's  continually  increasing 
requirements,  the  present  water  and 
power  supplies  of  the  Colorado  River 
constitute  a  diminishing  asset. 

The  fast  growing  population  of  south- 
ern California  alone  is  expected  to  more 
than  triple  within  the  next  35  years  and 
the  other  States  of  the  region  are  ex- 
periencing similar  growth  patterns. 

In  a  larger  sense,  therefore,  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  Southwest  region  must  go 
beyond  merely  preserving  their  present 
water  and  power  rights.    They  must  be- 


gin to  look  for  addlUoiuJ  new  sources  of 
future  supplies  to  meet  the  increasing 
demands  of  our  rapidly  expanding  econ- 
omy. 

We  must  begin  now  to  look  beyond  our 
present  resources  to  consider  utilizing 
the  almost  untapped  resources  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  western  Canada,  and 
even  Alaska,  if  we  are  to  provide  the 
firm  economic  base  we  need  so  that  our 
children  and  grandchildren  may  also 
enjoy  the  bright  promise  of  America's 
Golden  West. 

The  statement  of  the  Board  of  Water 
and  Power  Commissioners  of  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles  follows: 

On  May  18.  1964.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall  ordered  a  10-percent  reduc- 
tion in  Colorado  River  water  uae  by  Cali- 
fornia and  other  lower  basin  States.  The 
board  of  water  and  power  commissioners  of 
the  city  of  Loe  Angeles  believes  this  order  Is 
arbitrary  and  unjustlfled  and  does  not  give 
consideration  to  the  water  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion's fastest-growing  area. 

Loe  Angeles  is  the  largest  member  of  the 
metropolitan  water  dUtrlct,  which  whole- 
sales Colorado  River  water  to  more  than  100 
southern  California  clUes.  and  we  know  that 
the  need  pf  this  entire  area  is  for  more 
water  to  serve  Its  steadUy-lncreaslng  number 
of  customers,  not  less. 

The  department  of  water  and  power  de- 
pends upon  the  Colorado  River  water  deliv- 
ered by  the  metropolitan  water  district  to 
meet  the  expanding  water  requirements  of 
the  city  of  Uw  Angeles,  which  presently  has 
a  populaUon  of  2.677,000  and  is  growing  at 
the  rate  of  50.000  persons  annually.  We  can- 
not cut  our  population  growth  pattern  by 
10  percent  or  by  any  other  arbitrary  per- 
centage. The  great  Western  population  ex- 
plosion is  beyond  any  control 

We  cannot  subscribe  to  the  Secretary's 
philosophy  of  dividing  up  shortages  on  the 
Colorado  River,  rather  than  finding  ways  and 
means  of  Increasing  the  total  supply. 

The  department  of  water  and  power's  gen- 
eral manager  and  chief  engineer.  Samuel  B 
Nelson,  has  submitted  a  plan  to  go  to  the 
Snake  River  in  Idaho  to  add  2.4  million  acre- 
feet  of  water  annually  to  the  Colorado  River 
supply.  This  additional  supply  would  pro- 
vide water  for  the  proposed  new  Central  Ari- 
zona project  and  would  enable  California 
users  to  continue  their  present  rate  of  use 
without  a  cut  of  10  percent  or  any  other 
amount. 

We  urge  Secretary  Udall  to  Investigate  this 
Snake-Colorado  project  at  once.  Such  a 
study  Is  provided  for  In  Senator  Kuchel's 
Pacific  water  plan  bill.  S  2760. 

We  cannot  atrees  tx»  strongly  to  Secretary 
Udall  the  deelrabUlty  of  InlUatlng  plans  for 
securing  adequate  water  supplies  for  the 
Colorado  River,  rather  than  devising  for- 
mulae for  sharing  water  shorta^ee. 

We  are  Unpreaoed  by  Mr.  Narthcutt  Ely's 
testimony  last  week  at  the  Las  Vegas  con- 
ference, in  which  he  declared  that  a  cut  In 
water  use  is  completely  uncalled  for  this 
year  because  the  present  total  storage  of  18 
mUllon  acre  feet  in  Colorado  River  reeervoirs 
would  guarantee  maintaining  present  levels 
of  uae  In  Arizona.  Nevada,  and  CalifomJa 
without  any  reduction,  even  If  the  next  4 
years  should  be  as  dry  as  the  past  2  dry 
years.     This  sequence  is  most  unlikely. 

We  an  further  Impelled  to  ask  Secretary 
Udall  to  rescind  the  rationing  order  because 
the  only  apparent  reason  for  the  order  is  to 
increase  water  storage  in  Lake  PoweU  for  the 
purpose  of  generating  power  at  Glen  Canyon 
Dam.  Never  In  the  history  of  western  recla- 
mation hM  power  been  given  priority  over 
irrigation  and  domestic  water  uses  There 
Is  no  vaUd  nwaon  now  for  upsetting  this 
ualveraally  aooepted  principle 
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We  cannot  in  good  conscience  endor—  . 
arbitral  rationing  prog,^  <^^^^Z^ 
by  people  in  CaUfomi*  in  order  to  ^^ 
water  avnUaWe  to  generate  power  to  ^„' 
money  for  projects  in  the  States  oT  Coi™^ 
New  Mexico.  Utah,  and  Wyomln?  ^^?' 
no^water  or  power  supply  ^^^  ^"^ 

It  1«  our  understanding  that  all  major  Call 
fomla  water  a««ncles  at  ^he  May  le  £^ 
Vegas  conference  expressed  their  Intention 
to  cooperate  In  water  conservation  pr^Uc^ 
but  without  making  any  oommltmenTto^' 
arbito-ary  percentage  reducUon  that  mlafcT 
not  be  practicable  or  possible  without  inSt 
injury  to  the  agricultural  and  urben  econon^l 
of  southern  California.  The  departmenrof 
water  and  power  concurs  In  that  water  con 
servatlon  policy. 

On  behalf  of  the  2.677,000  citizens  of  Lou 
Angeles,  we  respectfully  ask  Secretary  Udall 
to  reconsider  his  water  rationing  order 


Midwest  Heard  in  Research  Plea 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  n.x.iNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10.  1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Mr.  Richard  Lewis,  dis- 
tinguished science  writer  for  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times,  recenUy  appeared  in 
that  pubUcatlon.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
various  agencies  dealing  with  research 
will  take  time  to  read  this  article. 

It  Is  high  time  that  the  agencies  began 
recognizing  the  research  capabilities  of 
Chicago  and  the  Midwest. 

The  article  follows: 

MrowEST  Heard  in  Research  Plea 
(By  Richard  Lewis) 

Washington —The  rising  dissatisfaction 
in  the  Middle  West  about  its  lack  of  Govern- 
ment research  and  development  projects  ap- 
pears to  have  registered  on  the  White  House. 

At  least.  ,thls  Impression  was  conveyed  to 
the  American  Physical  Society  here  last  week 
in  a  speech  by  Dr.  Dcmald  P.  Homlg,  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  science  adviser.  It  was  the 
only  thing  the  43-year-old  Princeton  Uni- 
versity chemist  had  to  say  that  aroused  gen- 
eral interest. 

Hornlg  made  it  clear  that  while  Mr.  John- 
son's policy  Is  to  hold  down  research  and 
development  spending  a  bit,  there  Is  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  to  spread  It  around  more. 

In  fact,  said  Hornlg,  two  congressional 
committees  investigating  research  spending 
have  inquired  about  this  very  point.  Have 
research-development  funds  been  concen- 
trated In  too  few  areas?  Has  this  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  other  areas? 

"These  are  valid  questions."  Hornlg  said 
"That  they  are  being  asked  Is  a  clear  demon- 
stration of  the  main  new  fact  of  life  about 
science— it  can  no  longer  ignore  the  political 
process." 

That  may  be  a  new  fact  of  life  to  Hornlg 
but  It's  an  old  story  to  the  scientific  com- 
munity. What  cannot  be  ignored  any  longer 
is  the  Midwest's  dissatisfaction  at  being  left 
out.  And  Hornig's  speech  suggests  this  has 
been  realized  in  administrative  circles  as  the 
political  process  of  a  national  election  draws 
near. 


The  kind  of  research  instrument  the  Mid- 
west is  likely  to  get  Is  another  atom  smasher 
in  addition  to  the  zero  gradient  synchrotron 
at    Argonne    National    Laboratory,   25-  mUes 


r96J^ 

-«,thwest  ot  Chicago.     It  would  be  a  very- 

iltiidred  WlUon  electron  volto. 
•^'STwro  gradient  synchrotron  r«:ently 
completed.  1-  a  high-Intensity  machine  wltH 
f^eak  energy  of  11.6  bUllon  electron  volts. 
•  ^Uh^  ati«i  smasher  of  200  to  300  bUUon 
•leotron  volts,  in  addition  to  the  zero  gradient 
J^chrotron,  Argonne  might  reaJl«  its  po- 
tential of  becoming  a  wcwld  center  of  hlgh- 
#nerKy  physics  research. 

A  high-energy  machine  would  enable  re- 
search men  to  peer  Into  new  frontiers.  The 
^ro  gradient  synchrotron  Is  an  enormously 
»;iuable  research  tool.  But  its  energy  is  too 
low  to  produce  any  new  particles,  such  as 
the  Omega-mlnus  component  of  the  nucleus 
found  at  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory. 
N  Y.  last  year. 

Hornlg  assured  the  physicists  bere  that 
whatever  science  budget  cuts  are  made  it 
IB  in  the  naUonal  Interest  to  support  vigor- 
ous advancement  of  high-energy  physics^ 
He  said  that  present  planning  c^ffr  two 
big  atom  smashers  to  be  <ieveloped  In  the 
next  16  years,  the  larger  to  be  a  1.000  bil- 
lion electron  volt  machine. 

This  means  that  Argonne  has  a  chance  to 
get  one  of  them.  If  the  conflict  between  that 
Laboratory  and  the  Midwest  Universities  Re- 
search Association  can  be  settled. 

The  MURA  group  of  15  Midwest  univer- 
sities proposed  a  high-Intensity  atom  smash- 
er more  powerful  than  zero  gradient  syn- 
chrS^n  Tear  Madison,  Wis.  But  the  pros- 
oect  it  would  cause  the  zero  gradient  syn- 
^rotion  at  Argonne  to  l^  '^'-^PP^* J^^'^'^ 
dissension  In  the  ranks  of  research  men. 

This  situation  made  the  MURA  Project  an 
easy  casualty  of  Federal  budget  cutting.  The 
project  was  dropped  and  a  P-oVP,,*?' ^^*"^ 
atom  smasjxer  designers  and  builders  were 
left  with  nothing  to  design  or  buUd. 

-fhrhope  U  to  merge  the  MURA  group 
with  Argonne.  This  will  require  BO^e  »d- 
mUUsttsTuve  changes  at  Argonne^  which  is 
operated  by  the  University  of  Chicago  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Renewed  only  last  September,  t^e  Unlver 
8ity  of  Chicago  contract  has  aoo^*»"  V^ 
to  run.  YeT  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
JJuRA  group  can  merge  with  Argonne  tm- 
less  It  aSumes  a  managerial  role  In  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Laboratory.  «,.„.„rr,« 
A  committee  headed  by  John  Williams^ 
nrofessor  of  physics  at  the  University  of 
Sln^^ta.  hai  been  working  out  a  merger 

plan  for  months.  ,^    »u« 

If  MURA  and  Argonne  can  be  merged,  tne 
Chicago  area  stands  to  gaUi  a  new  and  more 
powwlul  research  machine^  "^ri^jlnU^ 
vide  a  significant  economic  and  sclentlflc 
stimulus  for  the  entire  Midwest. 

If  the  merger  plan  falls.  It  Is  not  lUteiy 
that  the  Midwest  wUl  be  the  site  for  future 
research  facilities  in  high-energy  physics. 
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Remarks  by  CongrcMman  Jokn  S.  Mont- 
Saa  at  Dedication  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
Memorial  Reldhoote  at  Nolan  Field, 
Ansoiia,  Conn.,  May  30, 1964 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

or  nJj:KOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1964 
Mr  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Memorial  Day.  May  30  1964.  » 
fleldhouue  was  dedicated  at  Nolan  Field. 
Ansonia,  Conn.,  In  honor  of  our  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy.    The  prin- 


cipal speaker  at  the  dedication  ceremo- 
nies was  our  colleague.  Congressman 
John  8.  Mohagah,  of  Connecticut's  Fifth 
District,  through  whose  efforts  Federal 
funds  were  made  available  for  the  proj- 
ect under  the  accelerated  pubUc  works 
program,  which  was  initiated  by  the  late 
President  Kennedy. 

A  surprise  portion  of  the  program  was 
tlie  presentation  to  Congressman  Mona- 
GAN   of    a  handsome   plaque   by  Mayor 
Joseph  A.  Doyle  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Ansonia  whom  Congressman  Mona- 
GAN  ably  represents.     Engraved  on  the 
plaque  was  the  message  "Presented  to 
Congressman  John  S.  Monagan  by  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Ansonia.  Conn..  In 
appreciation  of  his  personal  interest  and 
devoted  service  to  their  welfare.     May 
30    1964."     Before  the  presentation  of 
the  plaque  to  Congressman  Monagan.  he 
inspired  the  large  audience  with  an  elo- 
quent  message  In  which  he   eulogized 
our  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 

With  permission  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  here  the  text  of  Congressman 
Monagan's  remarks: 

REMARKS  BY   CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  S.  MoNACAN 

AT  Dedication  or  John   P.  Kxnnedt  Me- 
morial     PiiaJ)HOUSE      AT      Nolan      Field 
Ansonia,  Conn..  Mat  30,  1964 
I  am  honored  to  share  w\th  you  in  this 
ceremony    dedicating    this    fine    new    field- 
house  in  honor  ol  our  late  President.  John 
F.  Kennedy.  . 

I  am  happy  also  at  this  time  to  present 
to  Mayor  Doyle  for  use.  In  connection  with 
the  fieldhouse.  a  photograph  of  President 
Kennedy  and  a  flag  of  the  United  Stat*B 
which  has  flown  over  the  Capitol  in  Wash- 
ineton  I  hope  that  the  picture  will  help 
for  many  years  to  keep  alive  the  memory 
of  President  Kennedy  and  I  trust  that  the 
flag  with  Its  unique  background,  will  sym- 
bolize the  union  of  Interest  and  the  mutual 
dependence  between  the  leaders  and  rep- 
reaentatlves  In  our  National  Capital  and  the 
individual  citizens  in  the  towns  of  our  coun- 

^"^^'t    is   particularly    appropriate   that   th^ 
fieldhouse  should  be  named  after  John  F. 
Kennedy  because  the  Federal  funds  which 
helped   m  Its  construction  came  from   the 
accelerated    public    works    program    which 
was  a  special  project  of  President  Kennedy 
and    was    conceived    by    him    and    carried 
through  under  his  enthusiastic  supervision. 
This   building,    which   we   dedicate   today, 
is  important  as  a  symbol  of  the  partnership 
between   the  Federal   Government  and   the 
individual  municipality.     In  this  instance 
the  hand  of  Oovemment  Is  not  a  heavy  and 
demanding  paternalistic  one.    It  is  a  helpful 
one  which  demonstrates  that  our  National 
Government    recognizes    no   separatton   be- 
tween the  people  of  the  towns  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation.    They  are  the  same  clU- 
zens    and    their    problems    are    interrelated. 
Therefore,    the    National    Government    has 
extended  a  supporting  hand  to  locaJ  govern- 
ment in  solving  a  particular  problem  with 
the  happy  result  which  we  see  today. 

This  Is  not  the  only  program  in  which 
the  Federal  Oovemment  has  assisted  with 
regional  problems. 

I  point  to  the  great  Naugatuck  Valley 
flood  control  program  which  is  of  vast  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  the  lower  valley 
and  which  wovdd  never  have  come  to  reality 
without  the  intervention  and  massive  finan- 
cial assistance  of  the  National  Government. 
With  the  completion  of  ^•'^°^^^ 
Dam,  the  HaU  Meadow  and  Kast  Branch 
Dams  in  Torrington.  with  the  curr^t  oon- 
structlon  of  tHe  NortHfleld  and  Hanoock 
Brook  Dams,  and  with  the  Pl*^nliig  for  Uie 
two  final  dams  substantlaUy  flnlshed,  this 


Kreat  protective  program  is  marching  toward 
oompleUon.  With  the  addition  of  the  local 
flood  protection  project  In  this  community. 
Ansonia  and  the  lower  valley  vrtll  be  guar- 
anteed against  a  repetition  of  the  tragedy 

of  1965.  ^  .  „^ 

It  Is  clear,  th«-efore.  that  when  viewed 
realistically  and  not  In  terms  of  <»^ 
phrases  or  shibboleths,  this  partnership  be- 
tween the  national  and  local  governments 
lias  proved  to  be  beneficial  to  all,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  some  share  in  bringing  these 
works  to  fruition. 

This    fieldhouse    and    the    other    projects 
which  I  have  described  as  well  as  numerous 
other  marks  of  progress  In  Ansonia,  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  tHe  leader- 
ship of  your  great  mayor  and  I  want  here  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doyle  as  an 
outstanding    municipal    executive,      p    has 
watched   over    the   welfare   of   Ansonia  with 
almost  maternal  solicitude.     He  Is  alert;  he 
is  knowledgeable;   He  is  farslghted,  ^n^he 
is  energetic.     Above  all,  he  has  the  cape^ 
to  take  ttie  long  view  and  not  be  diverted 
bv    small    or    irrelevant    problems.      He    has 
s2t   about   the   job   of   ti^nsformlng   an    ^d 
New  England  village  Into  a  modem  city     He 
Is    encc^iraglng    ttie    people    ci    Ansonia    to 
build  for  the  future  and  they  are  hulldlng 
well     The  Greater  Ansonia  of  tomorrow  will 
owe   an   undying   debt   to  Joe   Doyle.     You 
^le  Of  Anlonla  a«  fortunate  to  ^ve  li^ 
kfl  TOUT  leader  and  I  hope  tha*  you  will  have 
the  benefit  of  his  services  for  many  years  to 

"^^TV^ay  our  thoughts  turn  Inevitably  to  our 
martyred  President  and  dear  mend.  John 
Ke^iSdy.  HOW  happy  he  would  be  to  know 
that  hlB  legislative  idea  was  tra°f^o™f*>^^ 
a  reality  of  brick  and  mortar  In  the  ^ape 
of  a  fieldhouse  for  Uie  participation  of  the 
youth  he  loved  so  weU  in  the  athletics  to 
which  he  was  so  devoted. 

His    feeling    on    this    occasion,    however^ 
would  not  be  wholly  absti-act  because  John 
Ken^y  loved  the  people  of  tHls  vaUey  and 
they  loved  him.     On  two  occasions    I  rode 
with  him   tmough   tHis   dty  and   the  sur- 
rounding area  and  I  weU  remember  ^e  en- 
Uiuslastic  reception  ot  our  people  and  his 
^^   response.     One   trip   took   place   long 
after  mldSght  In  the  cold  drizzle  of  a  No- 
vember morning  In  1960.  and  I  am  "ure  ^at 
none  of  us  will  forget  the  masses  of  people 
m    aU    the    vaUey    towns    who    "t^ffd    «P 
through  tiie  night  to  greet  the  presidentl^ 
candidate.    Even  in  tHe  countirslde  one  met 
Uttie  clumps  and  gatHerings  of  people  and 
^e  remSabers  the  women  In  tiielr  dressing 
gowns  witH  their  chUdren  In  their  arms  and 
the  older  couples  In  doorways.     Many  times 
during  the  course  o<  our  Journey,  President 
Kennedy   said.  "These   are  our   people     and 
we  in  turn  felt  "This  is  our  President  and 

friend."  ,  ,„.. 

The  other  occasion  was  in  October  of  1962, 
and  unknown  to  us,  on  the  very  day  of  his 
rlslt  he  was  In  the  midst  of  tiie  Cuban 
missUe  crisis,  but  none  of  us  was  aware  of 
its  critical  nature  at  the  time.  I  fwnember 
Bo  weU  his  saying  as  we  drove  along,  ho^ 
Se^!^  he  was^to^be  away  from  Wash  x^n 
and  among  those  who  were  his  old  friends. 

It  IB  no  wonder  that  the  people  of  this 
area  supported  him  In  overwhelming  num- 

hers.  _  ..  ^ 

It  Is  not  so  much  the  statesman  or  the 
political  leader,  but  the  warm  hum^  being 
^t  we  miss  today.  John  Kennedy  had 
»  high  Ideal  of  presidential  action  In  the 
mlclrt  of  partisan  sti^e  or  internecine  feud- 
I^  he  m^ntalned  serenely  Ws  concept^ 
^9  Ideal  executive.  Recognizing  the  need 
to  Klve  hard  knocks  and  to  presr  an  ad- 
verSry  without  flinching,  he  nevertheless 
reta^  a  grace,  a  cleanliness  and  a  style  that 
we  shall  not  soon  see  again. 

He  brought  gusto  and  «st  *«  tfejo^  °J 
being  President.     With  his  lovely  wife   he 
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rwept  out  the  corners  and  opened  the  win- 
dows and  spread  a  new  light  around  the 
Presidency.  He  lent  to  It  a  unique  character 
and  surrounded  It  with  a  romantic  quality 
that  was  pervasive — yet,  almost  intangible. 

"We  people  on  the  pavement  looked  at  him 
For  he  was  a  gentleman  from  sole  to  crown. 
Clean  favored,  and  Imperially  slim. 
And  he  was  always  quietly  arrayed 
And  he  was  always  human  when  he  talked: 
But  still  he  fluttered  pulsee  when  he  said, 
'Good  morning,'  and  he  glittered  when  he 
walked." 

In  the  spell  which  he  wove  was  something 
of  the  poetry,  the  Imagination  and  the 
creatlveness  which  came  to  him  through  his 
Celtic  forebears. 

His  loss  U  a  tragic  one.  Indeed,  both  for  us 
his  friends  and  for  our  country.  Yet  may 
we  not  And  solace  In  knowing  that  he  will  to 
us  and  to  history  always  be  young  and  bright 
and  fair? 

He  gave  to  the  Nation  the  Incomparable 
gifts  of  freshness,  of  vigor,  of  Idealism  and  of 
faith.  How  much  better  to  remember  al- 
ways the  youthful  profusion  of  this  endow- 
ment which  he  lavished  upon  us. 

Never  will  he  "swell  the  rout  of  lads  that 
wore  their  honors  out,  runners  whom 
renown  outran  and  the  name  died  before  the 
man." 

"He  has  outsoared  the  shadow  of  our  night 
Envy  and  calumny  and  hate  and  pain. 
And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight. 
Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not  again; 
Prom  the  contagion  of  the  world's  slow  stain 
He  Is  secure,  and  now  can  never  mourn 
A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  gray  in 
vain." 

It  Is,  however,  not  enough  for  us  today  to 
mourn  his  passing  and  to  speak  our  regrets. 
He  would  not  have  it  so.  He  looked  to  the 
future  and  so  must  we.  He  had  his  experi- 
ence with  the  confrontation  of  nuclear  arms 
and  the  arrogance  of  the  Communists  and  he 
faced  the  morrow  with  courage  and  con- 
fidence— and  so  must  we. 

He  had  the  challenging  and  triumphant 
experience  of  the  missile  crisis  and  he 
showed  firmness  and  determination.  We 
have  the  complex  and  frustrating  threat  of 
communism  in  South  Vietnam  and  elsewhere 
In  the  world,  and  we  must  show  the  same 
patience  and  fortitude. 

On  the  morning  of  the  very  day  In  which 
he  was  taken  from  us,  John  Kennedy  gave 
an  address  In  which  he  spoke  not  of  the  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers  and  weaknesses  of  this 
country,  but  of  the  strength  of  the  United 
States  and  the  resilience  and  the  promise 
of  democracy  and  of  our  great  power  for  good 
In  this  troubled  world. 

This  was  ever  his  message — one  of  hof>e 
and  confidence  and  delivered  always  with 
a  clear  vision  beyond  the  Immediate  difficul- 
ties of  the  present  to  the  bright  and  shining 
future  that  is  possible  for  us  if  we  remain 
true  as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation  to  our 
great  and  unique  heritage. 

John  Kennedy  issued  a  challenge  to 
America — a  clarion  call  to  our  better  selves 
and  to  the  divine  inspiration  that  rests  with- 
in each  one  of  us  and  can  raise  us  above  the 
grubby  commonplace  activities  of  our  dally 
lives. 

As  we  pause  today  in  memory  of  John 
Kennedy,  therefore,  let  us  strengthen  our 
resolution  to  reach  for  those  ideal  goals  of 
brotherhood  and  cooperation  which  he  set 
for  us.  Let  us  keep  his  stirring  challenge 
ever  before  us.  Let  us.  as  he  did,  bring 
idealism  and  sacrifice  Into  our  dally  lives. 
Let  each  of  us  do  his  share  to  make  of  our 
country  the  great  and  generous  and  noble 
nation  that  John  Kennedy  always  held  close 
to  his  heart. 


Address  of  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS     • 
or 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLUND 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10.  1964 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  address  given  by  Mrs.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  to  the  graduating  class  of 
Georgetown  Visitation  Preparatory 
School  on  June  3,  1964. 

My  daughter  Christine  was  among  the 
graduates,  and,  as  a  father  of  a  young 
lady  who  has  just  passed  a  very  im- 
portant milestone  in  her  life  and  is  plan- 
ning to  continue  her  education,  I  was 
greaUy  Impressed,  as  she  was,  with  the 
advice  offered  by  Mrs.  Johnson. 

She  reminded  the  girls  that  their 
school  had  been  in  existence  for  165 
years  and,  because  of  this,  there  was 
much  tradition  associated  with  it.  How- 
ever, the  success  of  the  school  and  Its 
students  demonstrated  that  with  the 
honoring  of  traditions  went  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  present  and  the  anticipation 
of  the  future.  Hence  today's  graduates 
have  acquired  qualities  greatly  needed 
in  today's  world. 

Mrs.  Johnson  asked  these  graduates  to 
have  the  faith  in  the  future  that  the 
founders  of  our  Nation  had  and  the 
founders  of  their  school  had  shown. 

The  Journey  of  your  life  U  stUl  the  unfin- 
ished story  of  America's  growth,  of  the  quest 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  American  dream. 

She  said,  and  then  she  asked  the  girls 
some  very  searching  questions. 

With  the  education  they  had  secured 
she  asked: 

What  were  they  going  to  do  with  it?  How 
could  they  use  it  to  defend  freedom?  How 
can  they  help  to  bring  an  end  to  poverty 
and  prejudice  In  our  Nation?  How  can  they 
assist  In  bringing  an  understanding  between 
nations? 

These  young  ladies  were  counseled : 
Woman  can  no  longer  afford  to  concern 
herself  only  with  the  hearth.  Never  before 
have  young  women  found  the  world  so  full 
of  opportunity  to  achieve,  so  full  of  chal- 
lenge to  be  creative.  In  every  conamunity 
there  Is  a  need  for  women  leaders,  women 
with  a  gift  of  understanding,  women  with 
vision,  women  with  confidence  in  themselves, 
women  with  a  questing  mind  and  a  quiet 
heart. 
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Her  address  was  challenging  and  in- 
spiring. 

I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
find  it  worth  reading— not  only  to  use  as 
a  guide  for  our  own  children,  but  also 
most  helpful  in  offering  advice  to  the 
many  young  people  who  write  us  for 
counsel  and  guidance. 

Mrs.  Johnson  is  to  be  commended  for 
her  expression  of  faith  in  the  future  of 
our  Nation  and  in  the  capability  of  our 
young  people  to  accept  their  responsibili- 
ties in  leading  it. 

Her  address  follows: 


Remarks  bt  Mm.  Ltmdoh  b.  Johi««- 
Oeoroktowk  Visitation  PreparaW 
School.  WASHntcTON.  D.C..  3xrttx  3    19S4 

Your  Excellency.  Sister  Roberta,  siudenb. 
and  parents:  "uena 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  herp  af 
this  historical  and  lovely  school  which  »«. 
founded  In  1799—1  year  before  the  citv^ 
Washington.  ThU  Is  a  most  Important  da' 
In  your  lives.  ' 

For  me  this  ceremony  has  an  added  dl 
menslon— a  sentimental  one.  The  President 
and  I  have  shared  the  Joys  and  strenRths  of 
longtime  friendship  with  the  proud  parenta 
of  Beth  Jenkins.  Today  U.  therefore  a  ver» 
special  and  proud  day  for  us  too. 

And  to  you  parents  who  have  given  so 
much  In  devotion  and  sacrifice  to  send  your 
girls  here,  may  I  say  I  know  today  you  feel 
amply  rewarded  as  you  look  at  your  alert 
and  attractive  young  daughters. 

This  is  a  time  when  you  wlU  be  leavln* 
these  f^niliar  surroundings  to  begin  your 
lives  as  educated  women.  Much  will  be 
asked  and  expected  of  you.  We  live  In  a 
world  in  which  change  and  challenge  have 
become  household  words.  You  must  be 
courageous  enough  to  understand  these 
.-  challenges  and  wise  enough,  to  meet  them 
with  a  steady  and  a  helping  hand. 

Many  years  ago.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
daughter,  who  attended  this  school  wrote  a 
study  of  Georgetown  Visitation  Convent 
which  she  called  "A  St»ry  of  Ck>urage." 

Winston  Churchill  has  said  that  "Courage 
Is  rightly  esteemed  the  first  of  human  qual- 
ities because  It  Is  the  quality  which  guaran- 
tees all  others."  It  is  the  quality  which  is 
essential  If  one  Is  to  be  guaranteed  a  life 
In  which  there  is  independence  of  mind  and 
spirit. 

Education  brings  learning,  bwt  It  is  use- 
less unless  It  also  brings  a  courageous  atti- 
tude toward  life. 

This  is  what  I  think  commencement  is  all 
about.  We  begin  to  think  out  our  role  in 
society:  we  begin  to  think  out  the  applica- 
Uons  of  learning  and  skills  we  have  devel- 
oped.   This  takes  co\irage. 

As  graduates  of  Georgetown  VisltatJon.  you 
have  the  best  of  two  worlds.  In  your  years 
here  you  have  learned  to  appreciate  the 
values  of  tradition.  You  have  been  given  an 
unbreakable  link  with  other  generations  be- 
cause you  have  shared  with  them  a  common 
experlenccj  For  some  of  you  this  Unk  has 
been  as  personal  as  having  mothers,  grand- 
mothers, even  great-grandmothers,  attend- 
ing Visitation  before  you. 

To  their  delight  and  youra,  your  alma 
mater  U  timeless:  You  have  all,  each  in  her 
time,  enjoyed  the  sense  of  security  that 
comes  with  changeless  values.  By  fostering 
self  discipline  and  cultivating  genUenese, 
as  well  as  by  providing  a  fine  education, 
Visitation  is  providing  you  with  quallUee 
greatly  needed  In  today's  world. 

We  Americans  tend  to  think  of  ourselves 
as  a  very  young,  very  new  nation.  It  is  some- 
times difficult  for  us  to  realize  that  among 
the  naUons  of  the  world  we  have  the  oldest 
democratic  constitution  In  existence. 

Surely  the  experiences  of  your  years  here 
at  school  have  brought  you  very  close  to  our 
origins  as  a  nation.  Having  been  a  student 
here,  you  have  gained  a  perspective  agiUnst 
which  to  view  the  problems  of  our  times.  It 
Is  Important  that  we  look  at  our  world 
against  the  perspecUve  of  history. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  look  backward  and 
think  only  of  the  glories  of  our  tradition  rich 
past.  The  Insplr&Uon  to  be  taken  from  our 
Founding  Fathers — and  from  the  courageous 
founders  of  this  school — is  that  they  had  a 
forward  looking  view.  They  could  never 
have  overcome  the  problems  they  faced  If 
they  had  not  kept  their  eyes  on  the  future. 
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Jefferson  said.  "Cherish  the  spirit  of  our 
neoDle  "  He  was  concerned  with  the  growth 
STdemocracy.  The  Journey  of  your  Ule  U 
still  the  unfinished  story  of  America's  growth, 
of  the  quest  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  Amer- 
ican dretun. 

The  words  on  your  diplomas  are  the  slgn- 
r>o6ts  on  your  road  to  the  future.  Words  are 
wonderful,  magical  messengers.  The  words 
of  the  wise,  of  the  great,  of  the  prophet,  the 
poet  and  the  philosopher  have  become  yours. 
You  have  inherited  them  by  means  of  a  for- 
tunate legacy,  the  legacy  of  an  education. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them?  How 
can  you  use  them  to  defend  freedom?  How 
can  you  use  them  to  bring  an  end  to  poverty 
and  prejudice?  How  can  you  tise  them  to 
extend  understanding  between  nations? 

I  am  certain  each  one  of  you  will  have  a 
different  and  positive  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions    It  Lb  never  too  early  to  start  being  a 
part  of  your  conmiunlty.    ThU  summer  beck- 
ons you.    Many  of  you  have— like  my  daugh- 
ter    Lucl — gotten   part-time    Jobs.      That    is 
an  important  part  of  learning.    But  don't  let 
the   next  3  months  Just  waste   away.     You 
can   do  all   kinds  of   things.     You   can.  for 
instance,  go  down  to  the  Urban  Service  Corps 
where    Mrs.    Annette    Read    will    be    glad    to 
sign    you   up   as  a   reading  aid   for  children 
or  as  a  library  helper.     You  will  have  done 
a  great  deal  If  you  help  only  one  child  learn 
how  to  use  the  library  for.  do  you  realize — 
in    the    District    of    Columbia— most    public 
elementary    schools    are    without    libraries? 
That  means  that  many  youngsters  enter  Jun- 
ior high  school  needing  to  use  libraries  for 
their  schoolwork.   but   they    never   had   any 
experience.     This  Is  a  simple  thing,  but  it  Is 
an   important  thing— and   It  would   be  easy 
for  you  to  do.    Some  of  you  may  perhaps  lend 
hand  and  heart  to  the  Notre  Dame  Summer 

Peace  Corps. 

The  challenge  of  democracy  is  one  of  learn- 
ing about,  growth  toward,  and  realization  of 
those    goals    that   can    fulfill    the    American 

dream. 

I  believe  that  the  educated  woman  today 
has  a  role  to  play — of  courage  and  convic- 
tion—unparaUeled  since  frontier  times. 
Then,  she  served  as  wife,  teacher,  physician, 
and  often  conmiunlty  leader  In  her  settle- 
ment town.  Today,  she  may  be  required  to 
play  much  the  same  role  In  one  of  the  far 
off  battalions  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Or,  she 
may  be  called  on  to  show  equal  courage  In 
tackling  a  wide  range  of  tasks  here  at  home. 
I  recenUy  came  to  know  at  close  hand  two 
such  women  and  their  work^Marle  Turner, 
suf)erlntendent  of  schools  for  Breathitt 
County  in  the  Cumberlands.  and  Kate  Tuch- 
man.  principal  of  P.S.  184  in  Harlem.  These 
are  two  areas  where  teaching  can  make  all 
the  difference  in  the  caliber  of  the  young 
Americans  who  grow  up  there.  I  would 
strongly  recommend  for  your  own  considera- 
tion the  frontiers  these  dedicated  women 
have  chosen  to  conquer. 

Woman  can  no  longer  afford  to  concern 
herself  only  with  the  hearth-  any  more  than 
man  can  afford  to  concern  himself  only  with 
his  Job. 

Too  often  success  Is  treated  as  the  single 
most  important  goal,  the  ultimate  objective 
of  the  American  dream.  And  this  success  Is 
constantly  measured  by  promotions,  rewards, 
affluence. 

Certainly  these  are  the  symbols  and  the 
trappings  of  success  But  are  these  neces- 
sarily enduring  attributes?  Are  these  the 
lasting  satisfactions  that  make  life  worth- 
while? What  happens  when  the  ceremony 
is  over,  the  pageants  past,  and  the  triumph 
a  memory?  ' 

Have  we  not  sometimes  stibstltuted  the 
props  of  material  success  for  the  realities  of 
timeless  values? 

Success  has  many  faces;  it  need  not  be 
circumscribed  by  a  title,  a  Job,  a  cause.  Suc- 
cess Is  not  always  "getting."  It  Is  more  often 
"giving."     It  does  not  consist  of  what  we  do, 
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but  rather  in  what  we  are.  Success  Is  not 
always  an  accomplishment.  It  can  be  a 
State  at  mind.  The  quiet  dignity  of  a  home, 
the  relationship  0*  the  individuals  In  that 
home.  The  continuing  expression  of  an  In- 
quiring mind  can  mean  more  in  terms  of  suc- 
cess than  all  the  surface  symbols  of  status. 
This  world  beyond  Georgetown  Visitation, 
the  one  you  are  entering,  is  a  wonderful 
world.  Never  before  have  young  women 
found  It  so  full  of  opportunity  to  achieve,  so 
full  of  challenge  to  be  creative.  In  every 
community  there  is  a  need  for  women  leaders, 
women  with  a  gift  erf  understanding,  women 
with  vision,  women  with  confidence  In  them- 
selves, women  with  a  questing  mind  and  a 

quiet  heart. 

Less  than  60  years  ago,  a  conscientious 
graduate  of  Visitation  could  hope  to  do  lit- 
tle more  than  treat  the  symptoms  of  world 
ills.  You,  with  your  expanded  horizons  and 
your  wider  sense  of  participation,  can  strike 
at  the  root  causes  Today  a  woman  with  the 
strength  to  take  on  problems  that  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  quick  and  easy  solutions. 
can  build  the  success  that  comes  of  fulfill- 
ment, of  a  cause  won,  and  a  world  the  better 

for  it.  ^   , 

You  are  no  longer  limited  to  giving  succor, 
to  stamping  out  suffering.  You  may  not  be 
expected  to  fill  Christmas  baskets  for  the 
needy  but  to  serve  on  committees  to  create 
new  Job  opportunities.  You  will  not  only 
be  asked  to  open  yoiu-  home  to  these  com- 
mittees, but  to  Invite  the  visitor  from  Chile 
or  the  student  from  Kenya  to  share  your 
hearth  In  the  hope  of  extending  International 
understanding.  ^    ^    ^ 

In  planning  your  further  course  of  study. 
I   hope   each   of   you   will   not   only   prepare 
for  a  satisfying  personal  life,  but  for  a  use- 
ful public  life  as  well.     Just  as  our  country 
can  no  longer  turn  Inward  and  concern  It- 
self with  Its  own  affairs,  no  Individual  can 
turn  inward  and  concern  herself  only  with 
her  own  and  her  family's  lives.    The  world  has 
become  so  small  that  the  problems  of  Viet- 
nam  and    Zanzibar   come   to   our    breakfast 
tables       The    standard    of    living    In   remote 
parts  of  the  world  can  vitally  affect  our  own 
prosperity.     Just   so.   our   progress    and   our 
cultural    enrichment    must   be    shared    with 
others  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  globe. 
I  would  like  to  add  one  thing  more. 
All     people     have     dreams:      dreams     and 
Images   of   the   person   they   would    like    to 
be  and  the  world  they  would  like  to  live  In. 
High  school  graduates  like  yourselves  usually 
believe    their    dreams    can    become    realities, 
college  seniors  usually  label  the  same  dreams 
as  daydreams  too  farfetched  to  be  realized. 
But   in  an  age  when  so  much  is  possible, 
I  hope  you   will  hold   on  to  your  dreams- 
examine   them   in   the   light   of  reality— and 
work   to   make   them   come   true.      Many    of 
them  win. 


"Naval  Dominance  SHll  Vital" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CAUrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1964 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)   Union: 
PowEB  Is  POWER  When  Needed — Navai.  Dom- 
inance Still  Vital 
The  contention  that  the  United  States  has 
more  military  power  than  all  of  the  coun- 
tries  of    history   combined,   is   comforting — 
for  the  moment. 


Power  today  Is  not  measured  In  masses 
but  In  specifics;  not  in  numbers  of  soldiers 
but  In  bombs  and  the  means  of  delivering 
them.  And  In  this  scientific  and  techno- 
logical age,  situations  can  change  rapdlly. 

When  we  had  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  atom  bomb,  the  United  States  had  a 
power  position  In  the  world  beyond  chal- 
lenge, and  the  Conamunlst  world  tread  the 
tight  rope  of  fear  and  respect.  It  did  not 
last  long.  The  Communists  caught  up.  We 
next  developed  the  H-bomb.  So  did  the 
Russians,  and  the  tmaelag  was  shorter  than 
before.  They  were  the  first  to  put  a  man  In 
orbit. 

The  statement  of  President  Johnson  In 
regard  to  our  power  may  be  factually  correct 
as  of  today,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
square  with  the  future.  In  Dallas,  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Na^-y  League  of  the 
United  States  called  for  a  modernization 
program   to  arrest   the  deterioration  of   the 

Navy. 

"The  lead  that  we  once  enjoyed  as  a  na- 
tion, our  great  military  advantage  in  the  area 
of  nuclear  power,  is  being  disputed,"  Robert 
Barnum.  the  national  president,  told  the 
convention. 

"Not  one  single  nuclear -powered  surface 
ship  has  been  authorized  this  year  and  with 
the  present  attitude  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  one  may  not  be— for  years  to  come." 
In  a  "declaraUon  of  objectives"  the  Navy 
League  called  for  an  atomic  fieet  with  a  min- 
imum of  15  attack  carriers,  more  Polaris  sub- 
marines and  a  powerful  antisubmarine  force 
within  the  next  15  years. 

The  United  States  Is  a  maritime  nation  and 
Barnum  warned  that  it  "may  be  forced  to 
adopt  the  defense  posture  of  a  land  power 

"We  win  fight  our  battles  from  America 
and  Invite  devastation  in  return,  rather 
than  carry  the  battles  to  the  waters  and 
shores  of  our  enemy,"  he  said. 

If  more  of  our  military  power  is  to  be 
brought  to  bear  on  southeast  Asia,  It  will 
have  to  be  done  with  sea  and  air  forces,  and 
yet  both  our  mobility  and  flexibility— as  well 
as  strength- are  being   reduced. 

In  view  of  the  military  commitments  of 
the  United  States  over  such  vast  expanses  of 
the  world,  to  reduce  the  potency  of  advance 
forces,  denying  them  the  mobility  conferred 
by   nuclear   power,   is   self-defeating. 

The  quicker  and  more  effectively  we  can 
apply  power  in  a  limited  way.  the  more  the 
"little  wars"  can  be  restricted  and  controlled, 
before  they  can  become  "big  wars." 

Behind  this  advance  line  are  the  land- 
based  missiles  and  behind  them.  In  case 
they  are  destroyed  in  a  sudden  attack,  are 
the  Polaris  missiles,  concealed  and  deadly— 
the  final  deterrent  or  the  final  determina- 
tion. ^^  . 

In  his  commencement  address  to  the  graa- 
uating  class  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis,  Representative  Carl  Vinson, 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee summed  it  up  best,  when  he  said: 

"We  prayerfully  hope  that  our  mighty 
missiles  will  keep  nuclear  war  at  bay.  But 
where  missiles  could  never  be  used.  Navy  guns 
may  save  the  peace." 


President  Johnson  in  Connecticut 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNKrrlCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  June  9.  1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
■Wednesday,  June  3,  southeastern  Con- 
necticut welcomed  President  Johnson  as 
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Its  guest  of  honor.    The  President  par- 
ticipated In  the  commencement  exercises 
at  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  in  New 
London,  where  he  delivered  a  major  ad- 
dress.  Prom  there  he  went  by  motorcade 
to  the  neighboring  city  of  Oroton,  where 
he  participated  in  the  keel-laying  cere- 
mony of  the  nuclear  submarine  UJSJB. 
Pargo  at  the  Electric  Boat  Co.  shipyard. 
The  local  police  authorities  and  the 
press  estimated  the  number  of  people  who 
viewed    the   Presidential    motorcade,  at 
50,000.    There  were  some  3,500  people  at 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy's  graduation, 
and    about    11.000    workers   heard    him 
speak  at  Eaectrlc  Boat.    All  in  all,  per- 
haps as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  New  London-Qroton  area 
came  to  see  President  Johnson. 

I   was   privileged    to   accompany    the 
President  on  the  plane  to  Connecticut, 
rode  In  his  car  during  the  motorcade 
and  was  in  the  Presidential  party  both 
at  the  Academy  and  the  keel  laying  at 
Electric  Boat.    There  was  no  doubt  as  to 
the  admiration  and  the  genuine  warmth 
of   the   people   for   President  Johnson. 
They  were  proud  that  he  took  time  out 
from   his    very   busy    schedule   to   visit 
southeastern  Connecticut  and  to  speak 
to  them.     Their  respect  for  our  Chief 
Executive  and  their  friendliness  toward 
the  man  were  clearly  evident  everywhere. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  Insert 
into  the  Record  the  President's  address 
at  the  Coast  Guard  Academy,  the  re- 
marks of  Ensign  Robert  Leo  Armacost  In 
presenting  a  gift  on  behalf  of  the  grad- 
uating class,  and  the  President's  address 
at  the  keel  laying  of  the  submarine  Pargo 

They  are  as  follows : 
Remarks    or   thb   PRESIDE^fT    at    thb    Coast 
avABD  Academy,  New  London,   Conn. 
Admiral  Roland.  Admiral  Smith.  Secretary 
and   Mrs.    Dillon,    Ctovernor   Dempsey    Con- 
nectlcutls  great  and  able  Senators,  my  good 
friends,  Tom  Dodd  and  Abx  Bjbicott,  Senator 
Maqnuson,  Senator  Thuhmond,  Senator  Pell 
members  of  ConnecUcufs  fine  delegation  to 
tlie    Congress,   and   other    Congressmen   who 
work  so  hard  In  behalf  of  our  Coast  Guard 
my  fellow  Americans: 

In  1790,  the  Nation  which  had  fought  a 
Revolution  against  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation, discovered  that  some  of  Its  citizens 
weren't  much  happier  about  taxation  with 
representation.  And  so.  In  what  was  prob- 
ably the  country's  first  economy  drive  the 
Ooaat  Guard  was  founded  at  a  cost  of  $10  000 
for  10  cutters.  ' 

In  tribute  to  your  traditions,  and  In  antlc- 
IpaUon  of  your  achievements,  as  Commander 
In  Chief  I  hereby  grant  a  general  amnesty, 
and  do  excuse  all  Coast  Guard  cadets  from 
any  penalties  which  you  may  now  carry  with 
you. 

The  official  mission  of  the  Coast  Guard 
which  hangs  In  each  room  of  this  Academy' 
places  you  "In  the  service  of  (your]  countiV 
and  humanity." 

That  mission,  your  mission.  Is  also  the 
mission  of  your  Nation.  For  today  we  Amer- 
icans share  responslbUlty  not  only  for  our 
own  security  but  for  the  security  of  all  free 
nations:  not  only  for  ovu-  own  society  but  for 
nw  ^^^J  civilization:  not  only  for  our  own 
liberty  but  for  the  hopes  of  all  humanity 

In  pursuit  of  such  reeponslblllUes,  national 
security  requires  mor«  than  national 
H^T^^  .^'  requires,  first  of  all,  a  nation 
dedicated  to  Justice  and  to  the  Unprovement 
of  life  for  Its  own  people.  It  requires  a  na- 
tion determined  to  help  others  eliminate  the 
despair  and  the  human  degradation  on  which 
the  enemies  of  freedom  feed.     It  requires  a 


natlcm  devoted,  thitxugh  speech  and  deed,  to 
showing  those  who  may  grow  weary  o*  wlU, 
or  fearful  of  the  future,  that  the  cause  of 
hxmian  dignity  is  on  the  march,  its  shadow 
Is  lengthening,  and  victory  is  moving  nearer. 
But  our  hope  for  success  In  the  alms  of  peace 
reets  also  on  the  strength  of  our  arms. 

Aa  Winston  Chvu-chUl  once  said:  "Civiliza- 
tion wlU  not  last,  freedom  will  not  survive, 
peace  wUl  not  be  kept,  unless  mankind  unites 
together  to  defend  them  and  show  them- 
selves possessed  of  a  power  before  which  bar- 
baric forces  will  stand  in  awe." 

We,  as  weU  as  our  adversaries,  must  stand 
m  awe  before  the  power  our  craft  has  created 
and  our  wisdom  must  labor  to  control.  In 
every  area  of  national  strength  America  to- 
day Is  stronger  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 
It  Is  stronger  than  any  adversary  or  com- 
bination of  adversaries.  It  Is  stronger  than 
the  combined  might  of  all  the  nations  In  the 
history  of  the  world. 

And  I  confidently  predict  that  strength  will 
continue  to  grow  more  rapidly  than  the 
might  of  all  others. 

The  first  area  of  this  Increasing  strength  Is 
our  ability  to  deter  atomic  destruction.  In 
the  past  3  years  we  have  Increased  our  nu- 
clear power  on  alert  214  times,  and  our  nu- 
clear superiority  will  continue  to  grow  until 
we  reach  agreement  on  arms  control. 

We  have  more  than  1.000  fully  armed 
ICBM's  and  Polaris  missiles  ready  for  re- 
taliation. The  Soviet  Union  has  far  fewer, 
and  none  ready  to  be  launched  beneath  the 
seas.  We  have  more  than  1,100  strategic 
bombers,  many  of  which  are  equipped  with 
air-to-8urface  and  decoy  missiles  to  help 
them  reach  almost  any  target.  The  Soviet 
Union,  we  estimate,  could  with  difficulty  send 
less  than  one-third  of  this  number  over  tar- 
gets In  the  United  States. 

Against  such  force  the  combined  destruc- 
tive power  of  every  battle  ever  fought  by  man 
is  like  a  firecracker  thrown  against  the  sun. 

The  second  area  of  Increasing  strength  Is 
our  ability  to  fight  less  than  all-out  war.  In 
the  past  3  years  we  have  raised  the  number 
of  combat  ready  divisions  45  percent.  They 
can  be  moved  swiftly  around  the  world  by  an 
airlift  capacity  which  has  increased  78  per- 
cent. Supporting  tactical  aircraft  have  been 
Increased  over  30  percent,  and  the  number  of 
tactical  nuclear  warheads  In  Europe  has  been 
raised  60  percent.  We,  and  our  NATO  allies 
now  have  5  million  men  under  arms.  In 
addition  we  are  now  ready  to  mobUlze  large 
reserves  In  the  event  of  conflict.  Six  divi- 
sions, with  all  supporting  units,  can  be 
moved  Into  action  in  a  few  weeks. 

And  we  are  continuing  to  buUd  our  forces. 
In  a  few  years  our  airlift  capacity  will  be 
five  times  what  It  was  In  1961.  Advanced 
weapons  and  equipment  are  Howlng  to  our 
armies.  Our  fleet  Is  being  modernized 
through  a  decade-long  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram. And  new  tactical  aire  aft  are  beine 
built.  * 

A  third  area  of  Increasing  strength  Is  the 
struggle     against     subversion.     Our    adver- 
saries, convinced  that  direct  attack  would  be 
aUnless,   today  resort   to  terror,   subversion 
and  guarrll  alwarfare.     To  meet  this  threat 
we  began  a  large  effort  to  train  special  forces 
to  flght  internal  subversion.     Since  January 
1961    we    have    increased    these    specialized 
forces   eight   times.     We  have  trained   more 
than  100.000  officers  in  these  techniques     We 
have  given  special  emphasis  to  this  form  of 
warfare  in  the  training  of  all  military  units 
Our    Army    now    has    six    Special    Action 
Farces  on  call  around  the  world  to  assist  our 
friendly  nations.     They  are  skilled   in  the 
languages  and  probletna  of  the  area  In  which 
they  are  etetloned.    The  Navy  and  Air  Force 
have  several   thousand  men  whose  abilities 
training,    equipment,    and    mission    are    de-^ 
signed  to  combat  clandestine  attack      And 
behind    these    groups    are    five    bHgade-slze 
backup  forces  re«ly  to  move  into  instant 
action. 
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But  Just  as  mibverBloo  has  many  face.  «.. 
reeponsse  mu»t  take  many  forms  wT't^ 
worked  to  increase  and  integrate  aU  the^I! 
•ources,  politloai  and  social  as  well  aT^T" 
tsjry  and  economic,  needed  to  meet  a  threat 
which  tears  at  the  entire  fabric  of  a  soci«. 

But  success   in   flghtlng  subversion   ultl 
mately  resU  on  the  akUl  oT  the  aaldiem  «i 
the  threatened  country.     We  now  have  SM 
teams  at  work  in  49  countries  to  train  the 
local  military  in  the  most  advanced  tech 
nlquee  of  Internal  defense. 

Subversive  warfare  Is  often  dlfflcult  dirt» 
and  deadly.  Victory  oomes  only  to'  t^ 
with  the  desire  to  protect  their  own  fTeZ 
dom.  But  such  conflict  requires  weapons 
as  well  as  will,  abUlty  as  well  as  aspiration 
And  we  WlU  continue  to  increase  thl. 
TkT!!^  "^"^  ""^  adverearles  are  convinced 
that  this  course  too  will  not  lead  to  con 
quest.  >-""- 

-The  fourth  area  of  Increasing  strength  U 
In  the  development  of  new  weapons  for  de 
terrence    and    defense.    In   the   past   several 
years  we  have  began  many  Important  new 
weapons  systems.     Minuteman  U  will  have 
twice  the  accuracy  of  the  first  Minuteman 
The  new  Nlke-X,  when  its  development  la 
completed,  will  give  us  the  option  to  deploy 
If  national  security  requires  It.  the  best  anti- 
ballistics    missile    available    to    any    nation 
We  are  developing  a  new  aircraft,  the  F-lli' 
with    much    greater    range,    payload,    and 
ability  at  air  combat  than  present  tactical 
bombers  or  fighters. 

The  Lance  missile,  the  EX-10  torpedo  the 
A7A  attack  aircraft,  a  new  main  battle  tank 
new  antitank  missile  systems,  are  the  emerg- 
ing products  of  development  that  we  are 
carrying  on.  And  that  effort  is  without 
parallel  in  all  the  world.  We  wlU  continue 
to  carry  forward  new  projects  which  offer 
hope  of  adding  substantially  to  our  strength 
I  can  assure  the  American  people  that  the 
United  States  U.  and  will  remain,  flnit  In  the 
use  of  science  and  technology  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people. 

The  fifth  area  and  the  most  Important  of 
Increasing  strength  Is  the  ability  of  the 
American  fighting  man.  However  Impressive 
or  ingenious,  our  weapons  can  l>e  no  better 
than  the  men  who  man  them.  The  com- 
plexities of  modem  weapons  r«qulre  men  of 
high  skill.  The  complexities  of  modern  war- 
fare  require  men  of  great  knowledge  The 
complexities  of  the  modern  world  require 
men  of  broad  outlook. 

Today  52  percent  of  our  enlisted  men  are 
under  25  and  are  high  school  graduates 
compared  with  39  percent  In  the  coiintry  as 
a  whole  who  are  high  school  graduates 
Slxty-flve  percent  of  our  commissioned  of- 
fleers  are  college  graduates  today,  compared 
with  7  percent  in  the  nation.  Twenty-five 
thousand  officers  hold  graduate  degrees  and 
thousands  more  are  studying  for  such  de- 
grees. 

In  encampments  across  the  world  millions 
of  men  and  women  have  chosen  to  serve 
with  low  pay  and  high  hazard,  with  deep 
devotion  and  silent  sacrifice,  so  that  their 
fellow  Americans  might  enjoy  the  rich  legacy 
of  liberty.  They  stand  the  hard  vigil  that 
we  may  pursue  the  high  vision  of  fiourlsh- 
ing  freedom  in  a  world  at  peace.  These  are 
the  sources  of  the  strength  we  build  know- 
ing, in  the  words  of  the  Bible,  "When  the 
strong  man  armed  keepth  his  palace  his 
goods  are  in  peace." 

The  neceeslUes  of  our  sUength  are  as  varied 
as  the  nature  of  our  dangers.  The  response 
must  suit  the  threat.  Those  who  would 
answer  every  problem  with  nuclear  weapons 
display  not  bravery  but  bravado,  not  wisdom 
but  a  wanton  disregard  for  the  survival  of 
the  world  and  the  future  of  the  race. 

No  one  can  live  dally,  as  I  must  do  with 
the  dark  realities  of  nuclear  ruin  without 
seeking  the  guidance  of  Ood  to  find  the  path 
ot    peace.      We    have    built    this    staggering 
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-,-engtb  tto»t  I  have  told  yoo  about  no*  to 
i^troT  imt  to  save,  not  to  put  an  end  to 
clTUl»tlon  but,  rather,  to  try  to  put  an  end 
to  conflict.  ^^ 

Thus,  in  the  past  3  years,  as  our  strength 
jogt>—w(i.  In  large  part,  as  a  consequence  oi 
that  rlMng  strength— we  have  been  able  to 
take  mor»  tanaglble  steps  toward  peace  than 
at  any  time  since  the  cold  war  began.  We 
established  an  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  We  agreed  with  the  Sarlet 
Union  on  a  statement  of  disarmament  prin- 
ciples. We  signed  a  test  ban  treaty.  We 
established  the  hot  line.  We  supported  a 
UN.  resolution  prohibiting  the  orbiting  o< 
nuclear  weapons.  We  cut  back  on  nuclear 
production  while  the  Soviet  Union  did  the 
same.  And  we  have  Jus*  completed  the  ne- 
gotiation at  a  new  oonsiilar  agreement. 

And,  as  the  Geneva  Conference  reconvenes, 
we  have  before  It  a  series  of  proposals  that 
I  submitted,  designed  to  freeze  strategic  nu- 
clear deUvrey  systems,  to  stop  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  to  prohibit  the  uae  of 
force  to  solve  disputes.  And  we  wUl  welcome 
any  other  proposal  by  any  nation  which 
promUes  realistic  progress  toward  peace. 

In  far-flung  comers  at  this  strife-girdled 
globe  ambitious  adversaries  continually  test 
our  tenacity  and  seek  to  erode  our  endurance. 
American  strength  U  engaged  and  Amertcan 
blood  Is  being  shed. 

It  requires  patience  and  xmderstanding  to 
continue  the  search  for  peace  while  our  ad- 
versaries so  beset  us.  But  this  is  what  we 
must  do.    It  is  what.  God  wUllng.  I  Intend 

to  do. 

If  we  are  successful  In  that  search  It  will 
lae  because  you,  and  men  like  you,  gave  tiielr 
lives  to  duty  that  our  children  might  Uve 
their  lives  In  freedom. 

So  let  us  hope  that  this  Nation  can  some 
day,  not  too  distant,  lay  aside  its  awesome 
power,  and  direct  all  its  genius  to  the  better- 
ment of  man.  Let  us  ho(>e  that  we  may  soon 
be  able  to  say  'The  night  Is  far  spent,  the 
day  Is  at  hand;  let  us  therefore  oast  off  the 
works  of  darkness  and  let  us  put  on  the 
armor  ot  light.'* 

Remarks  or  th«  PassmENT  and  Ens.  Robebt 
Leo  Akmacost  Upon  Presentation  to  the 
PRESroENT  OF  A  GOT  PEOM  THE  1964  Gradu- 
ATINO  Class,  VS.  Coast  Guard  Academy, 
New  London,  Conn. 

Ensign  Armacost.  First,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  shoulder 
boards. 

Now  It  Is  my  dlstlnQt  honor  to  present  to 
you  this  token  of  our  appreciation  for  your 
participation  to  our  commencement  exer- 
cises. The  inscription  reads:  "Presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  honorary  member,  class  of  1904. 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  June  3,  1964, 
Xrc»n  his  classmates." 

In  presenting  this  desk  piece  and  this  cer- 
tlflcate  of  class  membership,  we  are  proud 
to  welcome  you  as  a  member  of  the  class  ot 
1964. 

Traditionally,  the  lady  of  every  man  at  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy  has  some  remem- 
brance of  the  Academy.  I  would  like  to 
present  this  gift  to  you  to  give  to  your  lady, 
Mrs.  Johnson. 

The  PaEsroENT.  I  know  Mrs.  Johnson  will 
appreciate  yonr  thoughtfulness  of  her.  She 
is  attending  another  graduation  exercise  to- 
day or  she  would  have  been  here  with  me. 

I  have  enjoyed  very  much  my  work  with 
the  class  of  1964.  I  hope  that  1964  will  be 
as  good  for  me  as  It  Is  for  you. 
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Remarks    or   the    PaxsroENT    at   the    Kksl 

LATINO  or  the  Paboo  (8eN-660)  the  Blsc- 

Taic  Boat  Co.,  Oroton,  Conn. 

I  declara  the  keel  of  the  Submarine  Pargo 
well  and  truly  laid. 

Men  and  women  of  General  Dynamics;  the 
distinguished  Chief  Executive  of  Connecti- 
cut, Governor  Dempsey;   my  longtime  able 


friends.  Senator  Tom  Dodd  and  Senator  Abe 
Rlblc<«:  Senator  Claiborne  PeU  and  Sena- 
tor Stron  Thurmond;  Senator  Magnuson; 
your  own  every  able  Congressman  BUI  St. 
Onge;  other  membws  ot  the  congressional 
delegation;  those  Congressmen  from  other 
States  who  have  worked  to  Improve  our  de- 
fenses and  to  make  Amertca  safe,  my  fellow 
Americans :  .     , «« 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  to  Paris  nearly  130 
years  ago,  a  great  Frenchman,  who  knew 
America  well,  undertook  to  explato  to  hU 
countrymen  the  Importance  of  Oonnicticut. 
He  told  them  that  "little  yellow  spot  on  the 
m^  •  •  •  makes  the  clock  peddler,  the 
schoolmaster,  and  the  Senator." 

"The  first."  he  explatoed,  "gives  you  time; 
the  second  tells  you  what  do  do  with  It;  and 
the  third  makes  your  law  and  your  clvUlza- 

tlon." 

Your  State  of  Connecticut  has  a  long  tra- 
dition, and  a  worldwide  reputation,  for  fine 
craftsmanship,  for  fine  workmanship,  for 
outstanding  scholarship  and  for  intellectual 
leadership.  Connecticut  also  has  a  reputa- 
tion in  Wastiington  for  some  oX  the  most 
outstanding  statesmen  to  serve  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  reputation  Is  being  upheld 
by  my  two  old  and  good  fnenda,  Tom  Dodd 
and  Abe  Rraicorr,  apd  your  own  fine  Con- 
gressman Bn.L  St.  Onge.  They  are  helping 
to  make  the  laws  of  your  land  sound  and 
make  them  wise,  and  In  the  same  tradition 
your  work  here  to  this  jrard  Is  helping  to  pre- 
serve and  to  defend  American  civilization. 

I  wanted  to  conw  here  today  to  see  first- 
hand some  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
labored   to  put  new  muscle  into  America's 
military  might.    All  of  you  know  that  we  are 
a  nation  of  peaceful  i>eoI)le.    We  have  stated 
time  and  tinae  again  that  all  we  seek  for  all 
the  world  Is  peace — ^peace  built  on  freedom 
and  mutual  respect  among  men  and  nations. 
But  commonsense  dictates  that  peaceful  pur- 
poeee     must    be     supported    by     purposeful 
power.     There  are  those  who  oppose  freedom 
and  security  to  the  world  today,  so  they  seek 
by  fear  and  by  subversion  to  thwart  man's 
hc^je  for  peace.    If  they  do  not  understand 
OUT  motives  fcK-  peace,  we  must  be  sure  they 
do  not  misunderstand  our  means  of  power. 
The   nuclear-powered   submarines   that   you 
men  and  women  are  building  here  are  todls- 
pensable  to  the  free  world   strength.     One 
of  these  subs  armed  with  16  Polaris  mlssslles 
has  an  explosive  punch  greater  than  all  the 
destructive  power  unleashed  by  all  the  guns 
and  cannon,  planes  stnd  ships,  on  both  sides 
durtog  all  of  World  War  n. 

Unthinkable,  isnt  It?  They  can  stay  at 
sea  months  without  refueling.  They  can 
stay  underwater  as  long  as  their  crews  can 
stand  the  strain.  And  they  are  ready  for 
tostant  action. 

The  George  Washington,  built  In  this  yard, 
has  been  deployed  for  3^4  years.  Stoce  then. 
14  of  her  miasUee  were  ready  to  fire  at  any 
time.  And  aU  16  were  ready  to  fire  95  percent 
of  the  time.  Four  years  ago,  this  country 
had  only  2  of  these  submartoes  deployed  with 
32  mlssUes.  We  now  have  16  at  sea  with 
MO  missiles.  And  we  have  Increased  the 
total  Polaris  program  frcKn  24  submarines 
with  384  missiles  to  41  submarines  with  666 
missiles. 

Tou  men  and  women  have  made  that  to- 
crease  possible — made  it  possible  by  your 
BkiU,  your  energy,  your  labor.  Tou  have 
lieen  the  keepers  of  the  peace  along  with 
the  sentinels  on  the  waU  to  Berlin,  and  our 
soldiers  that  are  stationed  to  the  out^fcsts 
around  the  world.  By  your  devotion  to  this 
cause,  you  have  been  defenders  of  a  larger 
cause,  the  cause  of  freedom  and  peace  around 
the  world. 

Since  the  first  submarine  was  buUt  here 
by  an  Irish  immigrant  to  1900,  Americans 
ot  ev«7  race,  every  color,  every  reUglon, 
frcHn  every  reglMi,  have  labored  together 
hen  to  this  yard  to  buUd  a  stronger  and  a 
more  secure  country.     We  cannot  relax  our 


efforts  now.     We  must   not  confine   them 
only  to  the  producticm  of  new  weapons  for 
our    military    arsenal.      For    a    nation    with 
an  unbeatable  military   power  can  stlU  be 
toppled    If    It   does    not    preserve    Its    moral 
power.      Only    an   Amertca   which    practices 
equta  rights  and  social  justice  at  home  wlU 
be  heard  as  It  proclaims  those  ideals  abroad. 
Only  an  America  which  bas  fully  educated 
Its  people  can  remain  strong.    Only  an  Amer- 
ica that  cares  for  Its  sick,  offers  a  helping 
hand  to  its  .poor,  and  cwnpasslon  to  Its  old — 
only   this   kind   of   America   can  really   win 
the  respect  of  those  whose  destiny  Is  bound 
up  with  ours.     And  only  an  America  which 
is  growing  and  which  Is  prospering  can  sus- 
tato  the  worldwide  defenses  of  freedom  while 
provtog  to   all   onlookers   the   opportunities 
of  our  Bj^tem. 

So,  men  and  women,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, my  friends,  by  the  work  that  you  do 
in  this  yard  you  are  defenders  of  America's 
freedom.  But  by  the  work  you  do  as  citi- 
zens beyond  this  irard — and  I  hope  there 
wUl  be  much  of  that  ktod  of  work,  too— 
you  are  designers  of  America's  future.  As 
President  of  your  country,  I  am  proud  of 
you,  and  that  pride  Is  shared  by  men  to 
every  land  who  rely  on  our  power  to  keep 
the  peace  to  this  troubled  but  hopeful  world- 

So  let  never  any  of  us  shrink  from  our 
responsibiUty.  Let  us  sustato  our  pledge 
to  work  few  the  day  when  aU  people  every- 
where will  know  the  vindication  of  that 
ancient  vision:  "Peace  on  earth,  good  wlU 
toward  men."    Thank  you. 


Why  Commemorate? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sun- 
day in  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  our 
citizens  met  to  commemorate  the  5(Hh 
anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the  Con- 
federate Monument  and  to  honor  again 
the  memory  of  the  Confederate  veterans 
and  their  descendants  who  have  served 
their  coimtry. 

Representative  K  C.  "Took"  Gathinqs, 
of  Arkansas,  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  memorial  services,  and  his  remarks 
will  be  of  interest  to  all.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  place  this  statement  honoring  our 
gallant  ancestors  in  the  Congressional 
Record : 

Wht  Commemokate? 

VTfviftm  Chairman,  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Confederate  MMnorlal  Commit- 
tee, United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  I 
congratulate  you  for  fostertog  and  promot- 
ing these  annual  memorial  services  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  the  Confederate  veterans 
and  their  descendants.  I  am  grateful  to  you, 
Mrs.  Collier,  for  your  ktod  and  thou^tful 
totroduction.  It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that 
you  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the 
coiirage  and  fortitude  of  the  men  to  gray 
who  laid  down  their  Uvea  100  years  ago. 

Behind  the  incepticm  <rf  this  day  of  tribute 
there  Is  an  totereetlng,  and  to  me,  a  moving 
story.  In  April  1868,  a  group  of  Mississippi 
women,  placing  spring  flowers  on  the  graves 
of  the  Confederates  who  feU  at  Shiloh,  found 
Union  markers  to  the  same  cemetery.  Theee 
dedicated  women  placed  decorations  on  the 
final  resting  places  of  both.  This  site,  now 
known  as  "Friendship  Cemetery,"  could  well 
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b«    tlie    cradle    of    our    Memorial    Day    ob- 
servances. 

It  Is  with  the  same  feeling  of  love  and 
prides  shown  on  that  spring  morning  so  long 
ago.  that  we  meet  here  today  to  pay  homage 
to  those  whoee  unsurpassed  valor,  self-sacri- 
fice, devotion  to  principle  and  love  of  home- 
land, have  given  us  a  priceless  heritage. 

It  seems  especially  fitting  that  here  In 
this  place  and  on  these  grounds,  once  the 
home  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  there  should  rest  the 
remains  of  some  of  the  gallant  men  who  fol- 
lowed  that  great  soldier  unto  death. 

Today  all  of  those  men  on  both  sides  have 
passed  away  on  over  the  river.  The  century 
that  has  followed  has  softened  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  4  years  of  conflict.  We  assemble 
here  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  great  Confederate  monument. 
The  dead,  for  whom  this  memorial  stands 
sponsor,  died  for  what  they  believed  to  be 
right.  The  South  gave  200.000  lives,  the  most 
precious  possession  It  had,  as  an  assurance  of 
honesty  of  conviction,  unfaltering  faith  and 
Integrity  of  purpose. 

The  odds  against  the  Confederate  Armies 
were  tremendous.  It  was  estimated  authori- 
tatively, that  on  January  1,  1863,  the  whlt« 
male  population  of  the  States  to  the  North 
was  13,690,364  against  those  embracing  the 
Southern  States  totalled  6,449,463.  The 
North  with  Its  vast  resources  Including  In- 
dustrial plants  rivaling  the  world's  strongest 
nations  and  a  navy  which  was  ranked  third 
best  on  the  seas. 

The  number  of  men  the  North  had  under 
arms  was  more  than  a  million  compared  to 
less  than  400,000  Confederate  troops  as  of 
that  date. 

As  we  pay  loving  and  reverent  tribute  to 
the  heroes  of  the  Confederacy,  we  speak  not 
only  of  these  renowned  leaders,  whose  names 
are  forever  engraved  In  the  scroll  of  history, 
but  also  of  the  private  In  rank — the  hum- 
blest soldier.  Once  they  were  as  you  and  I, 
each  with  bis  work  and  dreams,  his  home,  his 
loved  ones  and  his  faith.  When  the  test 
came,  they  gave  their  highest  gifts — ability, 
devotion,  courage,  loyalty,  and  even  their 
lives. 

Why  was  the  South  fighting?  Was  she 
fighting  to  maintain  slavery?  Oh  no — she 
was  fighting  for  an  Inherent  right,  a  principle 
that  was  sacred  and  holy.  She  was  fighting 
for  self-determination,  self-government  at 
the  local  level  of  municipality,  county  and 
State.  The  South  opposed  oppression  and 
encroachment — that's  why  she  fought.  Their 
leaders  believed  In  the  Constitution  as  "the 
law  of  the  land";  that  its  provisions  were 
not  subject  to  change  and  variations  based 
or  geared  to  economic,  social  or  political 
considerations.  They  believed  firmly  that 
the  Federal  Government  possesses  no  powers 
except  those  specifically  enumerated  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

These  men  marched  away  from  home, 
proud  to  serve  their  cause,  their  eyes  keen 
and  bright.  Their  steps  were  quick  and  con- 
fident. They  appreciated  the  odds  against 
them,  but  with  a  firm  conviction  of  the 
righteousness  of  their  cause,  they  hoped  by 
fortitude  and  endurance  to  win.  Through 
the  long  bitter  years  of  war,  their  zeal,  devo- 
tion, courage  and  pride  remained  unshaken. 
Their  exploits  were  brilliant.  With  deter- 
mination they  bore  privation,  toll,  agony  and 
death.  These  men  In  gray  were  as  gallant 
In  defeat  as  they  were  heroic  on  the  battle- 
field. 

But  finally  outnumbered  greatly,  and  ex- 
hausted under  unendurable  pressure,  the 
end  came. 

In  Robert  E.  Lee's  farewell  message  to  his 
men  he  said  in  part:  "Officers  and  men  can 
return  to  their  homes.  You  will  take  with 
you  the  satisfaction  that  proceeds  from  the 
consciousness  of  duty  faithfully  performed: 
and  I  earnestly  pray  that  a  merciful  God  will 
extend  to  you  his  blessing  and  protection." 


"With  an  Increasing  admiration  of  your 
constancy  and  devotion  to  your  country,  and 
a  grateful  remembrance  of  your  kind  and 
generous  consideration  for  myself.  I  bid  you 
all  an  affectionate  farewell."  It  bears  the 
signature  "R.  E.  Lee.  General." 

The  words  "affectionate  farewell"  are  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  southerners.  The  devoted 
and  ragged  men  pressed  forwiu-d  around 
"Traveller's"  saddle  to  speak  to  their  leader 
and  to  shake  his  hand  as  he  headed  east- 
ward toward  Richmond.  There  were  tearful 
throngs  along  the  roads  who  greeted  him 
along  the  route  that  was  rutted  by  remnants 
of   wagons,   debris   and   artillery   weapons 

That  which  remained  of  a  proud  army  bid 
goodby  to  their  companions  and  started 
upon  a  long  trek  to  their  homes  They 
found  that  their  gracious  way  of  life  had 
been  swept  away;  their  prosperous  homes 
and  farms  were  shattered  or  in  ruins;  their 
families  separated  and  loved  ones  gone  But 
again  courage  and  skill  met  the  test.  Their 
struggle  in  rebuilding  the  South  forms  many 
an  epic  chapter  in  our  history.  As  Ameri- 
cans we  can  all  take  pride  In  that  the  bitter 
struggle  ended  with  a  reunited  country.  The 
descendants  of  those  who  fought  one  an- 
other so  valiantly  have  since  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  In  four  foreign  wiirs. 

June  3  marked  the'  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  another  great  southerner  and  great 
American,  Jefferson  Davis.  Historians  have 
not  dealt  kindly  er  even  fairly  with  him. 
Writers  blinded  by  bitterness  sought  at  first 
to  hold  him  responsible  for  every  act  of 
the  government  he  headed.  If  not  for  seces- 
sion and  slavery  itself.  His  outstanding 
services  to  the  Nation  as  Representative,  as 
U.S.  Senator,  and  as  Secretary  of  War  were 
forgotten.  Scribes  from  the  Southland  have 
been  slow  to  come  to  his  defense,  or  gave 
him  only  small  credit. 

Jefferson  Davis  had  two  distinct  qualities 
or  characteristics.  One  was  his  moral  In- 
tegrity. He  was  not  ambitious.  His  deci- 
sions were  based  on  moral  law  and  good 
conscience. 

Another  quality  he  possessed  in  abundance 
wafi  his  kindness,  courtesy,  and  warmth. 
He  showed  genuine  sympathy  for  the  unfor- 
tunate and  displayed  a  quiet  courtesy  for  all. 
In  1884  speaking  to  the  Legl.slature  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  he  had  this  to  say: 

"The  people  of  the  Confederate  States  did 
more  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  and 
means  than  was  ever  achieved  by  any  people 
in  the  world's  history.  Fate  decreed  that 
they  should  be  unsuccessful  in  their  effort  to 
maintain  their  claims.  Our  pyeople  have  ac- 
cepted the  decree;  it  therefore  behooves  them 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Union,  to  show 
the  world  that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the 
patriotism  of  our  people  Is  not  measured  by 
lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,  but  is  as 
broad  as  the  obligations  they  h..ve  assumed 
and  embraces  the  whole  of  our  ocean  bound 
domain.  Let  them  leave  to  their  children 
and  children's  children  the  grand  example  of 
never  swerving  from  the  path  of  duty,  and 
preferring  to  return  good  for  evil  rather  than 
to  cherish  the  unmanly  feeling  of  revenge." 
The  men  for  whom  this  monument  pays 
tribute  believed  that  each  person  owes  some- 
thing of  himself  to  his  country,  to  his  State, 
to  his  community,  and  his  local  government. 
May  we  emulate  this  spirit  of  devotion  and 
rededlcate  ourselves  for  the  preservation  of 
our  Nation.  May  we  keep  It  strong  spiritual- 
ly, morally,  educationally,  and  militarily. 

We  are  threatened  as  never  before  since 
the  War  of  Independence  We  have  a  united 
country  but  we  face  a  ruthless,  atheist,  and 
determined  enemy.  This  enemy  has  gained 
at  every  conference  table  and  by  Infiltration, 
subversion,  and  conflict  Itself.  He  will  not 
keep  his  word  or  agreement.  He  has  made 
tremendous  gains  In  every  part  of  the  world 
and  now  he  nests  at  our  very  dcwr  to  the 
south  of  our  land. 

We  cannot  rely  on  the  dollar  to  buy  our 


freedom  and  preserve  It.  We  cannot  depend 
upon  summit  conferences.  Tha  threat  in 
Cuba  Is  a  grave  problem  that  needs  solvino 
We  must  assume  the  status  of  leadership  in 
this  hemisphere  and  throughout  the  world 
That's  the  way  to  assure  peace — by  mobihz- 
ing  for  any  eventuality 

The  United  States  is  a  union  of  stales  a 
union  of  local  institutions  of  government 
and  a  great  group  of  Individuals.  Every  indl- 
vidual  and  local  governmental  unit  main- 
tains  independent  characteristics  while 
bearing  loyalty  and  allegiance  to  the  Na- 
tion. If  we  are  to  remain  strong  and  survive 
as  a  nation  the  Federal  Government  should 
respect  the  rights  of  the  States,  as  well  as- 
individual  rights  and  long  established  local 
traditions  and  customs. 

The  South  Is  not  attempting  to  Impose  its 
customs  and  traditions  on  any  other  part 
of  the  country.  The  South  respects  the 
rights  of  every  community  to  govern  Its  own 
affairs.  The  grandsons  and  granddaughters 
of  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the  gray 
many  years  ago  are  not  engaged  In  the  agita- 
tion and  tumult.  Their  love  for  this  Nation, 
lU  Individual  pererogatlves,  and  its  Constitu- 
tion were  crystallized  and  cemented  In  years 
of  battle  In  the  1860's.  This  is  the  time  for 
unity  in  this  era  of  grave  crisis  in  world 
affairs  It  Is  a  time  for  love  and  understand- 
ing. 

It  may  be  said — why  should  we  want  to 
remember  these  glorious  heroes?  The  prln. 
clpal  reason  Is  that  memory  places  man  In  a 
separate  and  distinct  sphere  which  elevates 
him  above  the  beast.  Man  alone  is  blessed 
to  remember  such  things  as  duty,  which  Lee 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  noblest  words  in 
our  language. 

Our  debt  to  the  Confederate  men  of  cour- 
age and  valor  is  recognized  and  acknowl- 
edged. To  honor  these  men  we  must  face  up 
to  the  obligations  which  our  generation  con- 
fronts. If  sound  government,  freedom,  and 
liberty  are  to  be  preserved.  It  will  be  through 
the  efforts  of  those  who  are  living  now.  Let 
us  fulfill  our  responsibilities  and  duty  in 
the  acceptance  of  our  herltttge.  If  we  are 
true  to  our  traditions,  the  cause  for  which 
these  heroes  fought  will  not  be  lost. 


Self-Help  Gains  in  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  10,  1984 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
success  of  our  foreign  aid  program  can 
be  seen  in  projects  prwnoting  private 
enterprise  and  self-help  in  our  less 
devel(^>ed  neighboring  countries. 

One  such  project  is  that  undertaken 
by  the  Harvard  Business  School  In  as- 
sisting a  group  of  Central  American 
businessmen  to  establish  a  management 
education  program. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  the  Har- 
vard team  studied  the  situation  first- 
hand and  helped  to  organize  the  Central 
American  Institute  of  Business  Admin- 
istration. The  Institute  has  asked  Har- 
vard to  conduct  a  5-we^  ftdvanced 
management  course  this  summer  for  50 
top  administrators  from  Central  Ameri- 
can countries. 

This  project  strikes  at  one  of  thq  most 
critical  problems  in  economic  develop- 


196^ 

«,^nt     m     underdeveloped     countries; 
^ely  Uie  shortage  of  managerl^and 
SSepreneurlal    skills.     Thus.    AID    Is 
fiUin«  the  need  in  an  area  of  basic  de- 
ficiency in  a  forward-looking  self-help 
SrSn     A  program  such  as  this  cer- 
?amly  deserves  the  support  of  Congress 
Mr  speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
t/.  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
iJllowl^g    arUcle    from    the    Christian 
science  Monitor  which  tells  of  this  com- 
mendable project  being  carried  on  by 

AID" 

(From     the     Christian     Science     Monitor, 

'  Mar.   12.   1964] 
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BUSINESS  Ahjed:   Sixr-Hn.p  Gains  in 

AMERICAS 

(By  David  G.  Mutch) 
Self-help  seems  to  be  emerging  more  and 
more  as  the  key  Uigredlent  In  the  complex 
mSx  of  foreign   aid    and   economic   develop- 

""l^is  this  ingredient  which  Is  primary  in 
a  project  being  carried  out  by  ^  f«^P  °' 
Central  American  businessmen  and  the  Har- 
vard Business  School.  ♦>„it(»« 

The  division  of  International  acUvltles 
of  Harvard  Business  School  has  been  active 
since  the  aprlng  of  1963  In  assisting  a  group 
of  Central  American  businessmen  establish 
&  management-education  program. 

The^  brogram  U  part  of  the  Alliance  for 
PrS-e«?.^nhe  sLam  behind  It  Is  being 
generated  In  Central  America  as  much  as  it 

»-  a";  the'Te^o^'^the  plan  is  an  .-enthusiastic 
group  of  capable.  Influential,  and  progr^We 
businessmen  who  were  prepared  ^  ^^J,** 
Ume  and  money  to  provide  management  edu- 
^on  in  the  region,"  says  a  spokesman  for 
Harvard  Biislness  School  (HBS). 

STUDY    CONDUCTED 

The  project  was  triggered  in  the  spring  of 
1963  when  both  Teodoro  Moscoso  of  the 
J^enc^  for  International  D^-e^P'^ 
TaID)  and  President  Kennedy  Invited  HBS 
io  assist  in  the  establishment  of  a  manage- 
ment-education program  in  Central  America. 

A    3-week    preliminary    investigation    was 

cairied  out  by  Profs.  HenryJ^",^' J^^^^^ 
Raymond,  and  George  C.  Lodge,  now  a  lec- 
turer and  admlnlstraUve  assistant  in  the 
HBS  Division   of  International  ActlvlUes. 

In  the  summer  of  1963  a  nine-member  re- 
search team  from  HBS  did  an  extensive  2- 
month  study  of  management  problems  in 
Central  America. 

They  were  greatly  assisted  by  local  busi- 
nessmen in  arranging  over  400  ^^jf^^'^^. 
with  business  leaders,  rectors  and  deans  of 
the  6  national  universities,  local  govern- 
ment offlcials.  and  VS.  Government  per- 
sonnel. 

INSTITUTE    FORMED 

As  a  consequence  of  the  initial  visit  of 
the  HBS  team  national  conunlttees  were 
foAn^n  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador.  Guate- 
mala. Honduras.  Nicaragua,  and  Panan^- 
one  representative  from  each  of  these  na- 
tional ^mmlttees  sent  a  delegate  to  a  meet- 
ing  in  San  Salvador  where  Francisco  de  Sola 
of  that  capital  city  of  El  Salvador,  was 
elected  their  chairman. 

These  seven  men  formed  at  that  meeting 
the  General  American  Institute  of  Business 
Administration  (INC AE).  Th^  ^,^«f  "^  2^* 
board  of  directors  of  this  institute  and 
pledged  its  development. 

The  directors  of  INCAK  have  asked  HBS 
to  conduct  a  6-week,  advanced-management 
course  In  Antigua.  Guatemala.  In  J "j 7  and 
Augiist  this  year.-  The  facility  of  the  busl- 
neiTschool  has  accepted  the  InvlUtlon  and 
work  is  underway. 

It  Is  hoped  that  up  to  50  top  adminis- 
trators from  bvislness.  government,  and  pos- 
sibly the  military  will  attend  the  seMlon. 
Lectures  wUl  be  given  in  English,  but  ex- 


pert  simultaneous  translation  Into  Spanish 
1^1  be  provided.  Teaching  materials  wUlJ>e 
m  Spanish.  The  case  method  and  class  dis- 
cussion wUl  be  emphasized. 

ADMISSION  FEE  SET 

The  results  of  the  a-month  study  last  sum- 
mer have  been  published  In  report  form  by 
^e   HBS.     The   study   was   done   under   an 

AID  contract.  ^ 

AID  Will  assist  the  summer  management 
course  financially,  but  participants  willpay 
an  admission  fee  of  approHmaUly  •^-OOO^ 

Instruction  will  deal  with  Ceh^-ai 
Aliened  management  problems  as  reported 
by  the  research  team  last  summer 

Harvard  Business  School  also  has  Just  slgn- 
edT second  contract  with  AID  to  provide 
finances  for  thtf  support  the  «:^^  ^^^ 
give  the  central  American  project  this  year 
It  Is  expected  that  the  program  wlU  have 
mutual  benefit,  in  that  it  should  broaden 
^e  Vision  of  management  m  Central  America 
2  wen  as  enlighten  Harvard  BuBlne«  School 
faculty  and  administrators  regarding  inter- 
national business  situations. 

BECBUTTING  PLANNED 

The  directors  of  INCAB  hope  to  recruit 
a  permanent  faculty  for  their  Institute  from 
the  Central  Americans  now  being  trained  at 
the   HBS   international    teachers   program. 

They  hope  eventually  to  establish  a  mas- 
ter's program,  possibly  In  conjunction  wlUi 
a  university  or  the  Central  American  Re- 
gional Council  of  Higher  Education 

Harvard  also  U  involved  In  helping  es- 
tablish an  Indian  Institute  of  Management 
at  Ahmedabad.  India.  Faculty  is  being 
trained,  teaching  material  prepared,  and  de- 
Sls  worked  out.  This  I'^dl^"  P^«i«^,^„i^ 
jointly  financed  by  the  Ford  Foundation 
the  Indian  business  community,  aqd  the 
Indian  Government. 

The  Harvard  Business  School  research 
team  that  visited  Central  America  l^t  sum- 
mer outlines  strong  reasons  why  that  is  a 
good  location  for  such  a  project. 

KX7NDS    AVAI1.ABLB 

First  there  is  an  organized  and  enthus- 
iastic management  group  with  access  ^ 
funds  necessary  to  provide  a  sound  base  for 
furtherance   of   the   management    education 

^'^iraccordlng  to  Mr.  Lodge,  the  region 
provides  an  "excellent  laboratory  lor  re- 
search on  the  problems  of  management  de- 
velopment in  developing  countries 

There  Is  considerable  diversity  in  Central 
America.  But  along  with  this  there  are  oem- 
mon  ties.  Language  of  course  Is  one.  Busi- 
ness interests  also  form  strong  ties.  Cen- 
tral America  is  integrating  economically 
through  a  common  market.  This  proems 
accelerates  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
changes  going  on  in  these  countries. 

Central  American  coimtrles  are  not  ex- 
periencing the  inflationary  problems  of 
lareer  Latin  American  countries.  Also,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Lodge,  "The  Central  American 
countries  are  currently  on  the  crest  of  a  de- 
velopment wave  which  gives  to  the  region  a 
spirit  of  hope  and  optimism  not  found  In 
many  parU  of  Latin  America." 


Remarks  of  Senator  E.  L.  (Bob)  Bartlett 
at  Maritinie  Day  Dinner,  Propeller  Club 
of  WatUnston,  D.C. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOaEFSON 

or   WABHINCTOi* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB25ENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1964 
Mr    TOLLEPSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  finest  speeches  I  have  heard  on  the 


subject  of  seapower  and  the  American 
merchant  marine  was  delivered  by  one  of 
the   most  knowledgeable   men   on   that 
subject.  Senator  E.  L.  (Bob)   Bartlett, 
of  Alaska.    It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know  him  for  the  18  years  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  serve  in  Congress.    While 
he  was  in  the  House  as  Delegate  from 
Alaska,  he  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Merchant    Marine    and    Fisheries.     Al- 
ways his  keen  understanding  and  sound 
Judgment  served  the  interests  of  Ameri- 
can  seapower   weU.     His   address   was 
made  at  the  Maritime  Day  Banquet  of 
the  Propeller  Club  of  Washington,  D.C. 
I  am  sure  that  Members  of  the  House 
ui.ll  want  to  read  what  he  said  and  for 
that  reason  I  am  inserting  his  speech 
in  the  Record  : 

REMARKS  or  SENATOB  K-  L.  ^^'Ifl^V^ 
AT  MARrriMK  DAT  DINNHI.  Peopeulb  CXvb 
or  Washinoton,  DC. 

I  am.  of  course,  delighted  to  be  with  so 
many  friends  of  the  merchant  marine  on  the 
evening  before  Maritime  Day  of  1964. 

This  day  commemorates  the  voyage  of  the 
SS  savannah  In  1819.  the  first  ^tea^nshlpto 
make    a    transatlantic    crossing.     It    Is    tnae 
that  our  first  great  steamship  with  ^^- 
iorsepower  engine  made  the  greater  pert  oj 
that  voyage  under  saU.     I  sa^*!  ,  ^«^fL^ 
avoid  emphasizing  the  bare  fact  tbat  tthwe 
were  9  hours  of  sailing  time  for  every  Ihouj 
of  steam  time  on  that  30-day  voyage  be^een 
the  porU  of  Savannah  and  UverpooL    But  11 
Se  ^vannah'B  title  Is  somewhat  clouded  by 
the  rigging  she  carried,  the  meaning  of  that 
voyage   U^not.     If  a  doud  of  ^team  1«^«1 
only  intermittently  from  her  smidl  «ta^  " 
was  enough  to  write  large  against  the  sky  the 
obituary  of  almost  6,000  years  trf  sail. 

T^rLffers  wouldn't  believe  It.     No  man 
who   ever   stood    a    deck   under   ca™,  ^" 
wllUng  to  step  aside  for  a  gadget  full  of  hot 
water      They  were  wrong.     They  ended  up. 
like  the  broken  hulks  of  the  packets  and  the 
great  clippers,  on  history's  scr^  heap^ 
^Lference  to  "scrap  heap"  and  the  pres- 
ence  here  tonight  of  Eskle  Clark,  vice  prw- 
Ident   of    Alaska    Steamship    Co.,    make    me 
Iwnk  of  a  Liberty  liner  which  al-ost  went 
to  the  bottom  with  all  hands  on  the  dread- 
ful afternoon  of  March  27.  when  ^*^«  T" 
in    torment    In    Alaska.      Then    the    MB^ 
steamship   Co.   vessel   Chena  ^^^^^^_ 
at  Valdez.  one  of  the  communities  most  «»v- 
aeelY  bit  by  earthquake  and  tidal  wave.    I«t 
Jfe  'timing  acco^unt  of  what  ^appen^  t^ 
the  Chena  be  related  by  its  skipper.  CapU 

^••?he'cl^  arrived  at  Valdez  at  1612  hours 
(4  12  O'clock  afternoon)  March  27.  About 
1731  o'clock,  while  discharging  cargo,  'we  felt 
a  severe  earthquake— foUowed  almost  Im- 
mediately by  tidal  waves.  ..  v.   ,# 

^ere  were  very  heavy  shocks  about  half 
a  minute.  Mounds  of  water  were  hitting  at 
us  from  all  directions. 

•■I  was  In  the  dining  room.  I  made  it  to 
the  bridge  (three  decks  up)  by  c^^^^^f  * 
vertical  ladder.    God  knows  how  I  got  there. 

"The  Valdez  piers  started  to  collapse  right 
away  There  was  a  tremendous  noise.  The 
ship  was  laying  over  to  port.  I  had  been 
in  earthquakes  before,  but  I  knew  right  away 
that  this  was  the  worst  one  yet. 

"The  Chena  raised  about  SO  feet  on  an  on- 
coming wave.  The  whole  ship  lifted  and 
heeled  to  port  about  60'.  Th«  It  '^ 
slammed  down  heaVlly  on  the  spot  where  the 
docks  had  disintegrated  moments  before. 

"I  saw  people  running— with  no  place  to 
go.  It  was  just  ghasUy.  They  were  just  en- 
gulfed by  buUdlngs.  water,  mud.  and  every- 

"The  Chena  dropped  where  the  people  hao 
been.  That  is  what  has  kept  me  awake  for 
days  There  was  no  sight  of  them-  The  ship 
stayed  there  momentarUy.    Then  there  w»» 
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an  ungodly  backroll  to  starboard  Then  she 
came  uprtght.  Then  we  took  another  heavy 
roll  to  port. 

"I  could  see  the  land  [at  ValdezJ  Jumping 
and  leaping  In  a  terrible  turtnoll.  We  were 
Inside  of  where  the  dock  had  been.  We  had 
been  washed  Into  where  the  small  boat  har- 
bor used  to  b«.  There  was  no  water  under 
the  Chena  for  a  brief  Interval.  I  realized 
we  hxul  to  get  out  quickly  If  we  were  ever 
going  to  get  out  at  all.  There  was  water 
under  \18  again.  The  stern  was  sitting  In 
broken  piling,  rocks,  and  mud." 

"I  signaled  to  the  englneroom  for  p>ower 
and  got  It  very  rapidly.  I  called  for  "slow 
ahead,"  then  'half  ahead,"  and  finally  for  'full.' 
In  about  4  minutes,  I  would  guess,  we  were 
moving  appreciably,  scraping  on  and  off  the 
mud  (bottom)  as  the  waves  went  up  and 
down.  People  ashore  said  they  saw  us  slide 
sideways  off  a  mat  of  willow  trees  ( plftced  as 
part  of  the  fill  material  In  the  harbor)  and 
that  helped  put  our  bow  out.  We  couldn't 
turn.  We  were  moving  along  the  shore,  with 
the  stern  In  the  mud.  Big  mounds  of  water 
came  up  and  flattened  out.  Water  Inshore 
was  rushing  out.  A  big  gush  of  water  came 
off  the  beach,  hit  the  bow,  and  swung  her 
out  about  10".  If  that  hadn't  happened, 
we  would  have  stayed  there  with  the  bow 
Jammed  In  a  mud  bank  and  provided  a 
new  dock  for  the  town  of  Valdez.  We  broke 
free.  The  bow  pushed  through  the  wreck- 
age of  the  cannery  We  went  out  Into  the 
bay  and  had  to  stop.  The  condensers  were 
pliigged  with  mud  and  pieces  of  dock.  The 
rhief  mate.  Neal  L.  Larsen.  checked  to  see 
if  we  were  taking  water  We  were  taking 
none.  It  was  unbelievable  after  what  the 
ship  had  been  through." 

All  of  Valdez  knows  that  the  Chena  re- 
mained offshore  to  help  Valdez  all  through 
that   long   night  and   next  morning. 

If  we  remember  the  Savannah  for  any- 
tliing  at  all.  It  should  be  that  she  repre- 
sented a  dliBcult,  distasteful — but  inevi- 
table— change.  Men  learned  to  live  with 
the  conditions  that  she  represented,  or  they 
lost  all  chance  of  making  those  condltlon.s 
different. 

We  can  do  no  less  and  survive  today  To 
prevail,  we  must  move  with  the  persistent 
Winds  of  economic  and  technological  change 
We  must  be  ready  to  consider  new  ideas,  new 
techniques,  different  modes  of  operation,  dif- 
ferent patterns  of  trade  and  thought. 

This  is  true  for  all  segments  of  American 
seapxjwer — our  Navy.  Coast  Giiard.  the 
American  merchant  fleet  and  even  for  our 
fishing  fleet.  Together  these  segments  rep- 
resent the  D.S.  power  on  the  high  seas.  We 
have  one  prevailing  interest  In  common — 
to  remain  strong  But  too  often  this  cen- 
tral Interest  is  fragmented  in  the  stir  caused 
by  the  flmall  engagements  between  elements 
of  our  aeapower.     Let  us  look  at  each  one. 

The  U.S.  Navy  is  second  to  none  In  the 
world.  It  should  be  second  to  none.  At  a 
time  when  the  White  House  is  closer  to  an 
enemy  power  than  at  any  time  since  1814, 
when  a  missile  can  reach  out  8,000  miles  In 
a  matter  of  minutes,  the  United  States  re- 
quires a  naval  power  with  nuclear  armed 
submarines  capable  of  withstanding  the  full 
thrust  of  the  enemy's  destructive  power  and 
retaliating  with  their  own  destructive  might 
Annually  we  appropriate  over  $2  billion  for 
the  construction  and  conversion  of  vessels 
in  U.S.  shipyards  for  our  Navy.  This  Is 
needed.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  President  and  Congress  un- 
derstand the  Importance  of  our  Navy  and 
are  willing  to  pay  the  cost  to  keep  it  sec- 
ond to  none 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  is  no  less  Important 
But  this  may  not  always  be  as  fully  recog- 
nized. An  incident  that  occurred  earlier 
this  year  illustrates  this  most  clearly  My 
good  friend  Admiral  Roland  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  In  January 
of  this  year  seeking  an  authorization  of  •45 


million  to  construct  24  new  Coast  Guard 
vessels.  The  admlraj  related  to  the  oom- 
mlttee  that  most  of  the  money  was  to  |>e 
used  to  replace  older  vessels.  When  I  In- 
quired as  to  how  old  the  present  vessels 
were  that  were  scheduled  for  replacement 
I  was  astonUhed  to  hear  that  some  were 
buUt  in  1926  •  •  •  these  40-year-old  vessels 
were  obsolete  and  originally  scheduled  for 
replacement  20  years  ago.  In  support  of  the 
Coast  Guard  authorization,  the  Department 
of  State  appeared  to  inform  the  committee 
of  the  importance  of  modem  Coast  Guard 
vessels  for  International  fishery  patrols. 
There  were  no  other  witnesses  or  even  let- 
ters In  support  from  other  segments  of  our 
seapower.  However,  to  the  surprise  of  ever>'- 
one.  and  particularly  to  the  Coast  Guard 
and  Treasury  Department,  tongress  Increased 
(not  decreased)  the  authorization  request 
by  about  30  percent.  This  came  about  prin- 
cipally by  reason  of  the  leadership,  the  drive, 
and  the  understanding  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  Representative  Herbert 
C.  Bonnes,  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  that  committee.  Representative  Thor  C 
TOLLETSON,  who  Is  here  with  us  tonight.  The 
point  of  this  brief  story  Is  that  I  fear  many 
Americans,  in  fact  many  of  us.  do  not  give 
the  assistance  and  political  .supfXTt  needed 
here  \ji  Washington. 

Again  I  stress  our  Interests  are  basically 
one.  We  all.  Including  the  Navy,  including 
our  merchant  marine.  Including  our  fishing 
Interests,  all  should  work  together  more 
closely  in  support  of  these  programs.  My 
hope  is  that  all  of  us  Interested  In  the  United 
States  as  a  seapower  will  pull  together  in 
the  future  for  the  success  of  an  expanded 
vessel  replacement  program  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  As  I  recall,  Admiral,  we  have  other 
40-yeer-old    vessels   still    in   service. 

The  saddest  story  of  ail,  the  story  that  Is 
most  depressing  to  me.  Is  the  story  of  the 
.\merican  fismng  fleet.  We  dazzle  the  eyes 
of  the  enemy  with  our  modern,  nuclear- 
powered  and  nuclear-armed  submarines:  at 
the  same  moment  our  econt^lc  competitors 
simply  laugh  as  they  view  our  fishing  fleet. 
At  hearings  on  legislation  designed  to 
upgrade  fishing  vessels  last  year,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  was  Informed  that  we 
had  In  service  at  last  count  as  part  of  our 
fishing  fleet  a  vessel  constructed  before  the 
Civil  War.  The  total  fleet  Includes  about 
5.000  boats:  some  are  sailing  vessels:  one- 
third  is  over  20  years  old:  most  are  too  small 
to  operate  safely  beyond  our  3-mlle  limit. 
The  few  that  are  being  built  do  not  compare 
with  those  being  constructed  by  the  Euro- 
pejin  fishing  nations  and  particularly  by 
Japan  and  Russia. 

The  Russian  fleet  was  augmented  during 
the  past  16  3?ear8  by  the  procurement  of 
3,500  new,  large-  or  mediiun-.s'zed  trawlers 
and  refrigerator  .ships.  These  range  from 
stern-trawling  factory  8hlp>e  of  the  Pushkin 
type  of  2,470  gross  tons,  and  comparable  In 
size  to  our  own  World  War  II  destroyers,  to 
the  floating  canneries  of  12,600  gross  tons 
with  a  crew  of  640.  which  are  comparable  to 
our  World  War  11  heavy  cruisers  -On  the 
drawing  board  the  Soviet  Government  has  a 
35,000-ton  Ashing  vessel,  the  Vostok. 

The  American  fishing  fleet  traditionally 
has  been  a  part  of  our  seapower  At  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, for  reasons  of  national  defense,  took 
F>o8sesslon  of  over  700  of  our  larger  fishing 
vessels.  This  represented  25  pjercent  of  our 
fishing  capacity.  When  Senate  hearings 
were  held  on  the  fishing  vessel  construction 
program  last  year,  no  testimony  or  active 
support  came  from  other  .segments  repre- 
.sentlng  our  seapower.  I  submit  It  deserves 
the  active  support  of  our  Navy,  our  Coast 
Guard,  and  our  merchant  marine.  Legisla- 
tion Is  still  pending  in  Congress  to  upgrade 
our  fishing  fleet:  we  all  should  Join  in  this 
effort. 


The  Amerloan  merchant  marine  is  the  re 
malnlng  •egment  of  the  picture  of  the  U  s' 
seapower.  This  segment  Itself  has  been  too 
often  weakened  by  splintering  and  subdlvid 
Ing  our  overall  Interest  Into  foreign  mn 
dometslc  operators,  or  liner  and  tramp  op*ra. 
tors,  or  maritime  labor  and  management 

It  has  been  said  that  those  who  forget  the 
past  are  doomed  to  repeat  it.  Are  we  todav 
forgetting  the  past?  ' 

Certainly  we  should  remember  this  eve- 
ning that  every  time  this  Nation  needed  iu 
merchant  marine  we  found,  almost  too  late 
that  we  had  thrown  it  away.  We  should  re^ 
member  that  every  great  political  change 
that  has  come  to  the  world  In  the  pmst  20 
years  has  underscored  the  need  for  an  effec- 
tive and  modern  merchant  marine  We 
should  remember  that  when  we  read  the 
headlines  from  Vietnam  and  Laos — as  we- 
read  from  Korea  and  Lebanon — they  are  de- 
scribing a  contest  in  which  the  merchant 
marine  has  a  greater,  not  leaser,   part. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  Is  a  point  that  needs 
making— if  not  in  this  room,  then  In  the 
Nation  at  large. 

The  American  merchant  marine  is  not  so 
Impressive  as  our  modern  Navy  nor  has  It 
Ix-en  Ignored  like  our  fishing  fleet.  But  when 
wf  six-ak  of  the  merchant  marine  fleet  we 
must  be  more  specific  and  selective 

When  we  consider  the  domestic  fieet— and 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  this  matter  recently-  I 
believe  we  are  in  a  field  that  has  been  largely 
Ignored  by  Congress,  by  every  recent  admin- 
istration, and  by  the  public  ever  since  the 
close  of  World  War  n.  Before  the  war  there 
were  over  400  dry  cargo  vessels  In  the  do- 
mestic coastal  trade.  They  represented  the 
merchant  vessels  most  readily  available  and 
were  Immediately  taken  for  Government  serv- 
ice during  the  first  days  of  World  War  II. 
Today,  there  are  only  60  dry  cargo  vessels 
operating  In  our  domestic  coastwise  and 
intercoastal  trade. 

This  fact  prompted  Congress  and  the  Mari- 
time Administration  to  commence  a  vessel 
exchange  program  to  upgrade  the  fleet  by 
making  available  vessels  from  our  Govern- 
ment reserve  fleet.  This  program  should  be 
encoiu-aged  and  liberalized;  It  should  also 
be  expanded  by  permitting  vessels  other  than 
World  War  n-bullt  vessels  to  be  traded  In 
by  the  operators  and  by  permitting  opera- 
tors to  obtain  a  wider  range  and  a  larger 
number  of  reserve  fleet  vessels  for  use  in  the 
domestic  trade.  But  we  must  not  forget  that 
this  program  Involves  only  the  exchange  of 
old  vessels.  This  can  offer  no  long-term 
solution  and  even  for  the  short  run  will  not 
encourage  the  use  of  the  most  modern  ves- 
sel design  advantages.  I  believe  more  must 
be  done — and  here  I  am  not  now  referring  to 
any  natlontU  defense  argument — but  rather 
an  economic  conviction  I  have  that  the  U.S. 
economy  and  more  particularly  the  Ameri- 
can shlpp>er.  needs  to  have  available  the  most 
elBcient  type  of  water  service  to  offer  effec- 
tive competition  with  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation. Including  the  railroads. 

The  American  merchant  fleet  in  our  for- 
eign trade,  and  particularly  our  tramp  fleet, 
has  been  also  largely  Ignored.  The  tramp 
fleet  is  old  and  slow  and  has  been  declining 
at  the  rate  of  about  24  ships  a  year  over 
the  |>ast  10  years.  Without  a  special  and 
fairly  immediate  effort  to  reverse  this  trend, 
the  "tramp  fleet  may  not  survive  another 
decade  Today  we  are  encouraging  the  con- 
tinued use  of  primarily  a  World  War  11,  con- 
structed tramp  fleet.  This  policy,  or  lack 
of  poUcy.  Ignores  the  development  of  new 
trade  patterns  since  1946  and  also  ignores  the 
presence  of  modem  vessel  design.  This  raises 
the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  our  cargo 
preference  laws  and,  what  is  even  more  sig- 
nificant, the  administration  of  the  program 
carried  out  by  Government  agencies  and 
departments. 
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'^'^he^^JonT in  Sillier  service.  ;;Werj 
f7 JJ/j^tSe^oUsight  and  determination  of 
"  LlninXi^t>  Oongre-  in  1936  we  might 
*^  ^^  J^e^tlng  Maritime  Day  in  a  mu- 
*°*^m  i^^e  model,  of  ship,  that  used 
T  Z  ^«ad  we  have  embarked  on  a  new 
TJll  ^^ction  program  that  1.  pro- 
^l  STu-S.  merchant  marine  with  a  fleet 
'f  l^f  fa^«t  and  most  modem  liner  vesseUi 

^         h.™  in  Washington  with  congressional 

.>,»ir  rennectlve  trade  routes.  My  guess  is 
l^It  Mrt  yea^  will  bring  no  substantial 
that  next  J^'fJ'  ^  ^^  sincere  hope  Is 
S::f\he  wSk  irSngrerin  the  Maritime 
AHmmiTt^tlon  and  In  the  Federal  MaritUne 
C^lM^nwm  continue  to  be  undertaken 
Sy^n  dSicated  to  building  constructively 
not  iKnorlng.  our  merchant  marine.  This  re 
nulrS^dedlcated.  intelligent,  and  qualified 
^.r^efw^o  r^^cognlze  the  larger  and  even 

^l^'do  '^"want'^ibor  the  point,  but  It 
U  In't^reTtUt?  note  that  t^e  Soviet  Unlon^ 
with  an  Intense  internal  demand  for  Umited 
ImounU  of  foreign  exchange,  is  spending 
S^de^able  amolnts  on  building  what 
prSSuS.  to  b.  one  of  the  largest  and  cer- 
falnly  the  most  modern  merchant  fleeU  In 

'Ve'^Sfvlet.  fully  Intend  ^^^^-rease  the^ 
foreign  trade  and  to  carry  the  bulk  of  it  in 

''^?^ey7ea?S^'""  well,  that  when  the  pos- 
slbmtL^  choice  in  a  nuclear  world  svrtng 
more    and   more   on    limited   warfare    when 

naion.  are  brought  to  Kj-'^^^^"^ Ji^  ^J^.^^^^ 
of  a  bomb  but  by  the  file  of  men  tnrougn 
f  qul^^ngle.  the' availability  of  a  merchant 
Jo^wir  becomes  a  prime  -^"^ary  asset_ 

They  are  fully  aware,  as  weU.  that  toe 
ultimate  interest  of  communism  may  be 
served  as  well,  if  not  better,  by  the  pcne 
t  nSk  Of  economic  markets  ^^^^^'^  ^l 
ina  of  a  guarded  border.  Premier  Khru 
ihchfv,  standing  in  the  hot  -n  near  As^b^ 
last  week  was  no  Idle  tourist.  The  Russian 
v^rthat  ply  the  Indian  Ocean  arc  regard- 
:ni  meilngirs  of  destiny  by  the  men  who 

''^rdo  ?ot'Sk  we  can  safely  assume  that 
the  developing  Russian  challenge  to  free 
world  «ilPPing%an  be  measured  only  against 
The  merchant^  capability  of  th«  ^^/«   ^^^^/ 

our  country  has  its   o^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^i'. 

we  discovered  that  In  1950  In  Korea.    While 

we  Iwe   frantically    breaking   ships   out   of 

motTblu.  to  open  a  readily  available  supply 

Une    the  merchant  fleets  of  friendly  powers 

rnntlnued   In   the  business  of   business  be- 

'c2SlL  SSe  wai  a  better  profit  to  ^^1%^^ 

The  best  guarantee  that  we  can  have  that 

>U^rt(^  ln^2^U  will  be  served  under  any 

^t[ngency  U  to  keep  the  Amerl^  ^  aj 

sea,  imd  to  keep  It  flying  over  a  «»•* J^^ 

second  to  none  in  P«rf°^"^""„,  ^ij.^; 

antee  re«U  upon  two  conditions^  .^l^. 

U  that  public  policy  subscribe  to  l««  ^eces 

Uty^nd  underwrite  the  programs  that  are 

""'^SS  «»cond  condlUon  ^ -^^'^H'^^!: 
tant  It  U  that  the  merchant  marine  Itself, 
l^lll  of  It.  elements,  understand  and  act 
upon  tSe  mutuality  of  I-^P«f_JJf*^*^ 
lU  NO  part  of  the  unifted  effort  ^*J« 
A^encan^wapower  can  advance  at  the  ex- 
J^:?ToK?7arU.  The  merchant  n^lne 
Should  .pei*  loudly  with  a  coherent  TOloe, 
T^  iWledge  ttxat  a  better  fleet  serve, 
all  ita  ptfts. 


A«  »•  inoDor  tonight  the  voyage  of  the  S8 
Sat^^°Sr.»^ouirnot  forget  that  the^P 
i^TbuUt  in  a  VB.  idilpyMtl  and  was  DM*f -J 
^UB^seamen.    -me  change  that  e$a»  to 
2e  WlSn^  the  voyage  of  the  Savannc^ 
S^TwHM  prepared  and  some  "^^P^^ 
S^  tTTaSilIar  wind  of  change  blowing 
^      Stoce   the   war.   33    oountrl-   have 
SS^ded   motional   merchant   marine.^     The 
Co^?n  ^rket  and  other  trade  »^^ 
bloc   have   risen   from   the  ff^^-^*^*  ^* 
hombers  left     We  are  competing  In  market. 
SSSJg^  produced  With  ^f^^l^^'^^ 
machinery,    sold    with    aggressiveneas    and 
pv^^      The  world  no  longer  takes  what 

^"ySd^there  is  something  eUe  at  stake.  We 
do  not  export  only  the  products  of  our  mill, 
and  factories.  We  export  a  way  of  life.  It  1. 
the  invisible  cargo  that  travel.  wlUi  every 
i^e  S^  vessel.  The  ship  that  bertt^  ata 
foreign  harbor,  the  men  who  come  down  the 
gangplank,  are  America  to  much  ot  the 
world  That  Is  the  final  purpoae  of  the 
merchant  marine,  and  the  one  that  unites 
^e  ot^rs.  in  the  most  c^clal  ma^^^^^ 
of  all.  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  impressions 
m  men's  minds,  the  merchant  m^ine  can 
make  its  most  rewarding  voyage  of  all. 


The  Navy  Lea«:iie  and  American  Strength 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1964 
Mr  BOB  wn^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Navy'  League  of  the  United  States  was 
formed  in  1902  and  since  then  has  l^ 
Itnown  as  tlie  civilian  arm  of  the  Navy^ 
AU  of  iU  members  are  civilians  It  does 
not  accept  as  members  active-duty  per- 
Snnel.  In  this  capacity  it  can  $peak  out 
wid  say  things  that  those  in  uniform 
may  believe  but  dare  not  say. 

The  Navy  League  opposed  the  unwise 
and  costly  disarmament  agreemerxte  of 
the  post- World  War  I  era  and  said  so. 
Those  agreements  resulted  in  the  scut^ 
tling  of  many  of  our  fighting  ships  and 
limitations  on  Uieir  ^^^^  and  caparity 
We  paid  dearly  for  these  weU  inten- 
tioned  but  naive  gestures  in  the  early 
days  of  World  War  U. 

Over  the  years  the  Navy  League  has 
earned  the  right  to  ask  ^or  an  attentWe 
hearing  when  it  speaks  out  on  mattCTS 
Sf  naUonal  defense,  as  it  did  recently  in 
the  person  of  its  national  President  Ij  a 
speech  delivered  on  May  22  to  the  Na- 
Uonal  convention  of  the  Navy  League  at 

Dallas.  Tex.  .     , 

Pursuant    to    unanimous    consent,    i 

offer  for  inclusion  in  the  A^"?^  °^ 
the  RECORD  the  speech  of  Robert  Bar- 
num.  president.  deUvered  in  Dallas  on 
Saturday.  May  23:  „    ™    „ 

TOT     NaVT    LKAOU*    and    AMiaiCAlf    STRENGTH 

(By  Robert  H.  Bamum) 
While  hUtory  records  the  eaJli^t  navy 
leagi  m  the  ancient  history  of  B^«J^ 
l^BC  league,  have,  exlrted  in  Germany. 
^land.  Prance.  Italy,  and  more  recently  In 
Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  AustraUa. 

The  Navy  League  of  the  Unlt*l  Sta^ss^ 
now  62  year.^— U  the  mort  Mnlor  of  all 

SW  A^-Kl  Force  of^^^'T*^^TT. 
to  the  much  younger  AMOclatlon  of  the 
UJB.  Army,  or  the  Air  Force  AwoclaUon.  we 


are    sometimes    referred    to    as    "Fine    Old 

^  wfe  we  hope  we  are  both  fine  and  old 
in  this  sen...  we  in  the  league.  *•  o^  Nay  s 
^vlllan  arm,  have  our  righU  .et  f or  the  fu- 
|S*-Sne^  which  we  i^»^^«"<*^^^ 
^^  to  make  the  Navy  rtrong.  to  keep 
the  seas  free,  the  Nation  safe.  ^^  .^^^ 

Perhaps  Kipling  was  right  ^henhe  Indi- 
^ft,ted  that  during  times  of  need— God  and 
'^rsoSler  tre  liporUnt,  mdeed^but  when 
toe  crisis  has  gone,  both  are  forgotten.  Such 
forgetlulness  U  unforglveable. 

in   times   of   even  P"^^^,?*'^^^'^ 
national  leadership  involved  with  domestic 
p?irams    offering    everything   for   everyone 
from  cradle  to  the  grave,  the  soldier  or  ssJ^ 
18  forgotten,  and.  much  worse,  whole  systems 
of   defense,   ships.  Instruments,   plane,    be- 
come outmoded,  antiquated  or  s^r_block 
obsolescence."    The  voices  of  the  military  be 
Sme  dim.  Indeed,  muted  by  the  more  strt- 
S  tones  of  the  political  "e°f';/'^„^^?: 
sidles,  foreign  aid.  or  United  Nation,  prob- 

^Tnclent  Greece  found  this  so^  ^"SifS 
with  danger,  the  town  merchants  t^ad  to 
^^d  a^^qulp  a  fleet  of  ^^^^1^^  ^^ 
tect  their  clty-thelr  leader.  ^  '^^,'^J°^ 
nrepared.  This  wa.  one  of  the  earliest  re 
?orJS  actions  of  a  navy  league  serving  It* 

"'^^  and  her  fixed  Maginot  Une  philo- 
sophy were  unprepared  for  the  flexible  move- 
ment and  firepower  of  German  panzer  dlvi- 
^o^.  Great  Britain,  an  Island  .^un^ 
would  probably  not  have  survived  without 
our  American  lend-lease  destroyers  and  ma- 
lor  maritime  support  from  our  side. 

In   each    of   these   situations.    «»e«  ^e" 
many  voices  of  warning  from  people  believ- 
ing in  «)und  preparedne«.  ^""^^^  P^^^' 
fof  peace,  for  deterrence.    You  cannot  pre- 
vent firw  or  flght  fires  with  ^ Wescent  m^ 
engines,  sitting  In  the  flrehouse-all  shlned 
u^but  with  worn  out  engines.  PU^P«- ^ 
tlTM^  whUe  the  crew  of  firemen  is  being  re- 
placed by  newly  employed  rookies,  »* ^ff?^ 
l\ig  rates   and  costs.     Comes   the   oonfllcV- 
toe  devastating  emergency-perpetrated  by  a  . 
cunning,  savage.  Intelligent  foe;  -fd  "'•jy"" 
tem  of  cardboard  fire  department.  colH«»« 
m    the    ruins.      SlmUarly,    penny    pinching 
pennies   saved.  Inattention,  lack  ol  unOei- 
Ending,  could  cause  the  defeat  <>*  Amwla^ 
Among  the  policy  statement,  of  the  Navy 
Leamie  of  the  United  States  there  are  Mveral 
that  are  remarkably  pertinent:  "We  «lv^« 
a  foreign   policy   which  wlU   avoid  warft— if 
possible;  If  not,  win  them."  ^  k,  . 

T^lB  might  have  weU  been  phra«^  by  a 
great  soldier  and  rtatesman— General  Mac- 
Arthur.  HU  dictum  was:  There  Is  no  substi- 
tute for  victory. 

The  words  of  our  Navy  League  s  policy 
are  not  bellicose  words— careful  word,  of 
thought. 

We  also  stand  for  a  balanced  Defense  De- 
partment team-wlth  each  »' >^e  ^«** 
Force,  prepared,  organized,  as  «»•  I*''  P^" 
vldes.  and  equipped  to  perform  it.  role  in 
defense  of  America. 
A  second  Navy  League  poUcy  statement— 
"We  know  that  In  a  free  nation  an  In- 
formed pubUc  Is  indispensable  to  national 
security,  and.  therefore,  we  will  strive  to  keep 
the  Nation  alert  to  dangers  which  threaten- 
both  from  without  and  within." 

During  the  19  year,  of  nonpeace  since 
1946  the  nonpeace  has  not  been  steldent 
enough  to  K>und  the  clarion  caU— the  Are 
alarm— to  evidence  or  to  dlKloM  to  **»« 
neighborhood  conununlty,  the  danger,  tnat 
threaten  in  yovur  fire  department.. 

Few  people  are  aware  that  a<>-36  percent 
of  all  otff  naval  perwnnel  leave  the  servloe 
each  year— because  of  Inadequate  pay.  al- 
lowance.. io»  of  frt»««_^^**- ^°^,i^: 

Uy  separations,  and  impediment,  to  <»^' 
advancement.  No  sensible  bu«toe«oouWbe 
run  under  such  clrciunstances.     The  eo«» 
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of  replacement,  retraining,  are  fantastic. 
Service  pay  should  at  least  be  comparable 
wltla  ttiat  of  other  Government  employees. 
Including  that  of  clril  service.  Is  the  Navy's 
voice  heard  on  this?  No.  Nor  Is  the  Navy's 
vital — mortal — warning  of  block  obsolescence 
of  ships — many  ships  becoming  overage — 
worn  out,  obsolescent  In  the  period  of  a  few 
short  years.  This  warning  also  goes 
unheeded. 

Hitler  almost  won  the  last  war.  starting 
with  a  submarme  fleet  of  less  than  57  ships. 
Russia  woxild  start  the  next  one  with  well 
over  400  submarines.  The  resulting  crisis 
In  antisubmarine  warfare  with  enemy  sub- 
marines off  every  coast  of  the  free  world 
would  be  Incredible — and — when  It  hap- 
pens— incomprehensible  to  most  intelligent 
people — who  then  will  say,  "Why  didn't  some 
one  tell  us?" 

An\erlca  is  not  defenseless.  America  Is 
strong.  Indeed  we  have  many  fine  elements 
of  strength — many  excellent  defense  sys- 
tems— but  several  things  should  be  made 
clear. 

In  our  system  of  government,  the  Presi- 
dent appoints  most  of  his  senior  advisors — 
his  Cabinet,  agency  heads  and  many  others. 
Indeed,  as  C<»nmander  in  Chief,  he  directly 
or  Indirectly  controls  the  selection,  promo- 
tion, assignment,  retirement,  or  dUmlssal  of 
every  senior  military  commander.  As  the 
Preeldent  delegates  authority  to  others  whom 
he  appoints — the  system  can  and  does  loee 
respect  for  the  Integrity  of  trained  expert 
people  and  tends  to  become  one  of  the  im- 
personal computer's  iron  control.  With  the 
loss  of  such  American  traditional  freedoms 
as  the  right  to  testify  frankly  and  honestly 
at  congressional  hearings — the  right  to  dis- 
sent— the  result  becomes  "the  Department 
of  E>efense  party  line" — a  single  ballot  vote — 
"yea"  but  no  "nay."  As  a  case  in  point  the 
consolidation  of  public  information  is  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  us.  This  involves  the 
placing  of  the  public  information  office  of 
each  of  the  services  into  one  consolidated 
voice  under  an  Assistance  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

All  service  recommendations  are  strongly 
oppooed.  And,  I  fear,  are  being  overridden. 
The  Navy  League  of  the  United  States  Is 
concerned  about  this  unsound  censorship 
control,  and  speaks  out  clearly  and  force- 
fully concerning  It.  And  we  do  so  as  more 
than  a  civilian  arm  of  the  Navy  in  these 
respects.  What  we  have  done  to  benefit 
the  Navy,  in  tvan.  will  benefit  the  other 
Armed  Forces,  and  will  enhance  the  future 
effectiveness  of  our  Nation's  military  team. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  a  number  of 
national   questions   seriously   concerned. 

One  is  the  staggering  costs  of  Inade- 
quate military  pay. 

As  our  system  of  defense — the  complicated, 
sophisticated  systems  of  deterrence,  are  fur- 
ther developed,  perfected,  and  placed  In  op- 
eration. It  becomes  of  cardinal  Importance, 
vital,  urgent  Importance,  that  the  men 
and  women  who  man.  operate,  and  direct 
these  systems  be  paid  adequately,  decently, 
and  encouraged  to  pursue  lifetime  profes- 
sional service  careers.  Let  me  state  for  the 
record  right  now.  that  the  Navy  League  re- 
spects our  military  profession,  both  In  point 
of  pride  and  of  prestige  as  the  highest  and 
finest  careers  of  service  to  our  great  Nation. 
But  pay  scales  do  not  respect  this  role  of 
first-class    citizenship. 

The  Inadequacy  of  military  compensation 
Is  shocking.  Secretaries,  stenographers,  city 
probationary  firemen  or  p>ollcemen.  earn 
more  than  we  pay  officers  with  graduate  en- 
gineering training.  We  pay  people  under 
New  York  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion more  per  week  performing  no  produc- 
tive service  than  we  pay  to  many  thousands 
of  our  service  people  on  full-time  active 
patrol  for  America. 

Oxir  service  people  have  no  40-hour  week 
on  Polaris  subnuu-lnea — no  overtime  pay  or 


double  pay  for  Saturday.  Sundays  or  hoU. 
days,  they  have  no  unions  to  call  strikes  or 
negotiate  new  contracta.  Our  service  peo- 
ple are  In  the  service  of  our  country.  Some- 
how then,  the  country  must  become  aware 
that  they  are  shortchanging,  not  only  the 
service  people,  but  shortchanging  America, 
because  of  the  tremendously  costly  turnover 
of  these  trained  people,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  increasing  need  for  the  long-term  career 
service  of  technically  qualified  personnel, 
many  of  whom  can  only  continue  to  serve 
if  adequately  paid.  Loyalty  works  both 
ways.  Patriotism  begets  patriotism.  We 
wonder  whether  defense  is  doing  its  part  for 
its  people.  And  we  wonder  if  the  American 
people  through  their  representative  Govern- 
ment, are  doing  their  part  in  defense  of  serv- 
ice p>eople.  This  is  an  area  of  grave  civil- 
ian responsibility. 

Another  national  question  deals  with 
the  dangers  of  "The  Portress  America- 
concept.  Military  sages  of  yesteryear  are 
quoted  as  saying  "Beware  of  generals  who 
line  up  their  artillery  in  the  village  square." 
For  to  place  one's  battle  resources  within  the 
village  is  to  invite  war  and  devastation  to 
the  very  hesu't  of  one's  homeland. 

Today,  our  civilian  generals  appear  to  have 
forgotten  that  principle.  With  fixed  Minute- 
man  bases,  fixed  tatercontlnenUil  ballistic 
bases,  fixed  strategic  Air  Force  bases  and  rigid 
commands  and  concepts  in  the  country,  they 
attract  war  against  the  very  homeland  of 
America,  and  retrogress  to  the  village  square 
strategy. 

Somewhere  they  seem  to  have  lost  or  fail 
to  understand  the  true  mobility  of  seapower, 
the  sustained  mobility  of  fast  attack  carrier 
forces,  the  sustained  mobility  of  Polaris  sub- 
marine systems — as  operationally  tested  de- 
pendable deterrents. 

When  w«  become  static.  Immobile,  but- 
toned down  in  the  concept  of  Insularity — 
every  aspect  of  modernity,  of  progress,  of  In- 
surance and  Indeed  of  deterrence  Is  erased. 
The  sustained  presence  of  mobile  naval 
power — the  6th  Fleet — off  Cyprus — might 
be  the  reason  the  Cyprus  situation  has  not 
become  worse.  Certainly  our  fleet  task  forces 
answered  the  problems  of  Cuba,  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  and  the  7th  Fleet  may  well 
be  called  on  at  any  time  to  render  tremendous 
service  In  southeast  Asia  or  the  "Concord 
Squadron"  in  the  Indian  Ocean 

Another  national  question  deals  with  the 
failure  to  follow  through  on  the  magnificent 
strategic  advantages  of  changing  from  con- 
ventional to  nuclear  power.  Nuclear  devel- 
opments of  tomorrow  will  dwarf  anjrthlng  we 
have  seen  In  the  past,  and  the  futxire  of  our 
Navy  can  be — and  must  be — more  brilliant 
than  ansrthing  of  Its  past.  However,  these 
things  will  not  materialize  with  negativism 
or  with  cost  effectiveness  based  upon  con- 
cepts of  years  ago. 

For  in  considering  the  factors  of  yester- 
year, and  refusing  to  examine  the  progress 
of  today  and  tomorrow.  Is  but  to  perpetuate 
the  concrete  abutments  of  yesteryear  that 
are  all  mixed  up  and  permanently  set — or 
the  other  concept  of  "don't  bother  me  with 
new  facts,  my  mind  Is  already  made  up." 

The  country  should  call  for  p<ifiltive  prog- 
ress and  our  league  has  already  sounded  Its 
alert  on  this  question. 

I  quote  another  policy  statement  of  our 
Navy  League — 

"We  believe  that  the  security  of  our  Nation 
and  of  the  people  of  the  world  demands  a 
well-balanced,  mobile  American  defense 
team,  of  which  a  strong  Navy,  including  the 
Marine  Corps  and  Naval  Aviation,  is  an  in- 
dispensable part." 

The  lead  that  we  once  enjoyed  as  a  Na- 
tion— oxir  great  military  advantage  In  the 
area  of  nuclear  power  Is  being  dissipated. 
Not  one  single  nuclear  powered  surface  ship 
has  been  authorised  this  year  and  with  the 
present  attitude  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense,  one   may  not   be   for   years   to   come. 


Tbe  danger  facing  us  U  that  the  United 
States,  a  maritime  nation  allied  with  other 
maritime  naUons — may  be  forced  to  adopt  a 
defense  posture  of  a  land  power.  We  will 
fight  our  battles  from  America  and  inviu 
devastation  in  return — rather  than  carry  the 
battles  to  the  waters  and  shores  of  our 
enemy.  The  Navy  League  calU  attention  to 
this  problem.  In  another  policy  statement- 
"We  oppose  any  usurpaUon  of  the  Con- 
greas'  constitutional  authority  over  ths 
armed  services." 

Congress  and  the  United  Stetes  expressed 
themselves  In  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  and   the  Reorganization  Act  of   1958. 

A  number  of  objectives  and  limitations 
were  defined.  Congress  and  the  country 
specifically  provided  safeguards  against  a 
single  chief  of  staff;  a  single  uniform  or  a 
single  service;  a  large  Joint  Chief  of  Staff 
organization;    a  national   general   staff. 

During  recent  years  a  series  of  separate 
apparenUy  unconnected  actions  have  been 
occurring,  many  by  administrative  action.— 
most  without  public  awareness  or  conscious- 
ness and,  I  fear,  without  congressional 
understanding. 

While  Congress  and  the  country  were — as 
a  matter  of  record  and  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional legislation — opposed  to  a  single  chief 
of  staff  concept,  today  in  reality  do  you 
realize  we  have  a  single  chief  of  staff? 
We  do. 

Congress  and  the  country  were  opposed  to 
a  single  uniform — a  single  service  concepts— 
as  a  matter  of  national  legislative  action  and 
record,  today,  do  you  realize  this  is  the  road 
we  are  traveling,  by  administrative  aoUon? 
We  have — like  It  or  not — a  single  supply 
agency — a  -single  military  Intelligence 
agency — a  single  conununlcations  agency — 
a  single  press-speech  censorship  agency — a 
single  atomic  support  agency — a  single  na- 
tional sectirlty  agency.  There  are  discus- 
sions concerning  a  single  chaplains'  corps, 
and  a  single  medical  corps,  and  a  single 
transportation  group. 

Of  these  mergers  effected,  each  was  pro- 
posed and  sold  on  the  basis  of  economy,  but 
In  each  instance  actual  savings  have  yet  to 
be  substantiated. 

Congress  and  the  country  were  opposed  to 
a  "giant  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  group"  that 
functioned  as  a  national  general  staff  of  the 
Prussian.  Ivory  tower,  monolithic  type. 

Leglslatlvejy  the  Congress  In  1947  limited 
the  Joint  Staff  to  not  more  than  100  officers. 
This  was  revised  to  210  In  1949.  again  revised 
to  400  in  195a.  but  today  with  civilians,  do 
you  realize  It  really  totals  nearly  3,000? 

Naval  Intelligence — as  an  organization  has 
almost  been  destroyed.  G-3,  of  the  Army, 
Air  Force  Intelligence,  as  organlzaUons.  have 
been  seriously  torn  apart.  The  Centeral  In- 
telligence Agency  is  being  worked  upon  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  "Intelligence  group" 
abolished,  all  by  administrative  action.  The 
Navy  League  is  concerned  about  this — and 
speaks  out  clearly  concerning  It. 

Another  Navy  League  policy  statement: 
"We  support  all  the  armed  services  to  the 
end  that  each  may  make  maximum  contri- 
bution to  the  national  security.** 

When  you  realize  our  foreign  treaties  and 
defense  agreements  with  NATO.  8EATO. 
CENTO,  you  find  another  challenge. 

Our  Navy  with  U.S.  Government,  that  Is 
with  State  Department  commitments,  in  or 
with— almost  every  free  land  bordering  the 
seven  seas— for  years  Into  the  future — finds, 
again  by  administrative  action: 

The  Navy  is  deprived  of  command  func- 
tion of  areas  under  Its  geographic  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  Navy  is  deprived  of  nuclear  power  on 
its  newest  Important  ships. 

Administrative  individuals,  without  mili- 
tary background,  experence,  education,  or 
perhaps  understanding  and  with  no  real  na- 
tional reap>onBlblllty,  are  making  the  meet 
serious — if  not  matlonally  critical,  decisions 
affecting  e{u:h  of  the  military  services,  and 
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♦h»  defense— If  not  survival— of  our  country. 
""t  don-t  think  our  Navy  is  competent  to 
.«  nur  Air  Force— nor  to  run  the  Army— I 
Hon't  tilnk  our  Navy  .hould.  or  could,  run 
fnvthlng  but  What  It  was  designed,  trained, 
^^S  and  dedicated  to  do-that  is  to 
S^t  Svkl  responsibilities  and  to  fight  the 

^*^v    the    same   token— and    proudly   so.   I 
think  the  same  is  true  of  each  of  the  other 

■^Buftoday  things  have  taken  a  very  dif- 
ferent turn-Without  P^bllclty-wlthout 
,y.ur  awareness— and  I  fear  without  full 
^on^essio^l  re^tlon.  The  Navy  League 
U  cMllng  attention  to  the  fact  that  military 
Competence  and  responslblUtes  are  being 
downgraded. 

Bu^-who  U  the  Navy  League-or  to 
whomlm  I  referring  when  I  say  the  Navy 
League  is  concerned? 

Thirty-seven  thousand  American  citizens 
are  members  of  the  Navy  League  of  the 
UnltTi  Stetes.  They  are  American  citizens 
with  responsibility  and  the  privileg<^to 
S^ak  ouV  clearly  In  the  national  Interest 
^Twe  see  It.  and  with  the  right  to  dissent 
where  It  IB  necessary  to  dissent.  Our  proud 
;^^;iJIg^l8  to  serve  our  Navy-Marine  Corps 
team  and  the  Nation. 
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IJVWS   AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION   OP 
tSe  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
CoDi  or  LAWS  or  thk  United  States 
Tm-E  44    SECTION  181.  Congressional 
recokd;   arrangement,  style,  contents. 
AND  iNDEXES.-The  Jolut  Committee  on 
Printing  shall   have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement  and   style   of    the   Congres- 
sional RECORD,  and  whUe  providing  that 
it  shall  be  subsUntlally  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
RECORD  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of    Congress   and    at   the    close    thereof 
°Jan.  if:  1896,  C.  23.  S  13,  28  Stet.  603^ 
Tmx  44,  Section   182b.  Same;   illos- 
TRATioNB.  MAPS.  DUkGRAMS— No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630,  I  2,  49  Stat.  1B46.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  "^atute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted  the 
following  rules,   to   which  the  attention   of 
senators    Representatives,    and   Delegates   Is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1  Arranpement  of  the  daily  Record— The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  The  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  RECORD  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Prln  er 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2   Type  and  style— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7>i -point  type, 
and   all  matter   Included   In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents^ 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  eiz-poini 
type     and    all    rollcalls   shaU    be    printed    in 
6-^lnt   type.     No   Italic   or   black    type   nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used   for  emphasis  or  prominence:    nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.     These  re- 


strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  ^r 
Quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documenU  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary.  ^.„„ 
3    Return   of   manuscript.— When    manu- 
script U  submitted  to  Members  for  "^l^a  " 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.  m.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  R"CO»d  is- 
sued on  the  following  «»o™l°«:  "\<*  " /"^ 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  thetime 
sDeclfled   the  Public  Printer  is  authorlaed  to 
.mhhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.    In  no 
Tase  win  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Rk^ojid  of 
the  day  of  It*  delivery  if  the  manuscrtpt  U 
furnUhed  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4  Tabular  matter.— The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  Btatements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than  7  a  clock 
p    m.To   insure  publication  the  following 

inorn^ng^  /urnished  .-Proof s  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  wUl  ^o\^^^- 
nlshed  the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  ProceeA^^  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  beje*  ^ 
the  RECORD  style  of  type,  and  not  «»o«JJ"^ 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6  Notation  of  withheld  remarks.— U  n^nu- 
scrlpt  or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public    Printer   will    insert    the    words      Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (Hovise  or  Com- 
...  _.<ii   nnrvoor  Viprpaite: 


mlttee).  His  remarks  will  ^PPf^' ^f "*"^' 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
RECORD  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  Umlt  herein  fixed  shaU  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8  Corrections.— Tht  permanent  Bk^ed  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  l"^^"^^' ^,X 
fore  all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Public 
Printer  within  that  time:  Prorided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  e?f^»«8f*°^ 
of  congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 
Prorided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Cton- 
grese  shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the'  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  the  full  report  or 
orlnt  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  Previous  y 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  iJecord .--When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  Prlnt  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  wiy 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address^  speech 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

lOib).  Makeup  of  the  ^pp^ndiJ— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the  offi- 
cial reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an  ex- 
tenslonfrom  the  copy  of  the  other  House,  so 
that  Senate  and  House  extensions  aPP^f  »'- 
ternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout  the 
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Appendix.  The  sequence  *«-,^««*,.=°M^ 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  ttoe  order 
or  arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes 
from  the  official  reporters  of  the  respective 

Hotises.  .^  _  ... 

The  official  reporters  of  each  House  shaU 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shaU  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  Item  shaU  be  m  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session.  _.        ,__ 

This  rule  ShaU  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
llmltetlons.  which  shall  be  printed  imme- 
diately following  the  lead  items  as  Indicated 
by  the  official  reporters  In  the  next  Wue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  H«x»d6 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 

^u's^imate  of  cost.—Vo  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pagea  In  any  one  l^tan^ 
inay  be  ra-lnted  in  the  Cowcressional  Bkx>bo 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  n^«»ff  g  »• 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  ^7^*^°«JJ°°i 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cort  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
mt^t  bT^nnounced   by   the  Member   when 
such  leave  U  requested;  but  this  rule  .h^ 
not   apply   to   excerpts   from   letters,    tele- 
grams   or   articles  presented   In   connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legl»- 
fa^es.  addresses  or  "tides  by  the  ^-Ident 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.    I^the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  artlde 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  wlth- 
Sut  l^ividual  headings.  shaU  be  oonaldered 
^  a  single  extension  and  the  two-pjger^ 
ShaU  anoly    The  PubUc  Printer  or  the  Official 
Re^rS^  of  the  House  or  Senate  s^U  ret^ 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter    submitted    for    toe    Cong«s«okal 
Record  which   is   In  contravention   of   this 

^^ll^Offl^Hal  «eporters.-The  Offlcl^  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shaU  indicate  o^  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  "hMl  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


LAWS    RELATIVTS   TO    THK   PRmilNG    OP 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  P'-°T*'*,T*J°I.^^' 
but  only  when  the  same  8i^J>?,»«^^; 
nled  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.    AJiy  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  ?f  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re 
ports  or  documents  in  response  to  i;nquirles 
from    Congress    shall    submit   therewith    an 
est^ate  of  the  probable  cost  of  prtoting  the 
usual  number.     Nothing  in  this  Bfctlon  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
dcxulients    not    exceeding    50    pages     (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.   140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  e^tra jiopies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  ^ef en^ 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
^ministration  of  the  House  of  BeP^^f  na- 
tives or  the  committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  senate,  who.  In  making  th^lr 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  »hall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937) 

CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
Who  ha'e  chang^ed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addrei«es  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 
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fltttdeatial  SnccessioD  and  Inability 

KjrrENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 


OF    NrW    TO«K 
.  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1964 
llr    KEATING.     Mr    President,  sev- 
week5   ago   the   Subcommittee   on 
ustitutional  Amendments  unanimous- 
agreed   on  the   important   issues   of 
ildential  succession  and  inability  and 
orted      a     proposed      constitutional 
■.nrtment  to  deal  with  these  issues  to 
Ktefull  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
\    A  searching  analysis  of  the  provisions 
[of  this  amendment  was  presented  by  the 
ttfUtlnguished   columnist,   Walter   Lipp- 
Imanm.     Mr.  Lippmann  recognizes  that 
there  can  be  no  absolutely  perfect  solu- 
tion which  deals  with  every  conceivable 
eontlngency,  but  on  balance,  endorses 
the  proposed   amendment   as   the   best 
\  practicable  solution. 

•  I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presl- 
l  dent,  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
AWJendix  of  the  Record 
■  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
:  vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

?Thk  Pkksidknct:   Succession  and  DisABiLrrT 
In  lt»  leisurely   and   happy-go-lucky   way. 
Oongresa  liaa  now   got  to  the  point  where  a 
itubcommlttee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
i  Bilttee  has  agreed  on  a  bill  dealing  with  the 
I  preBldential    succession    and    with    preslden- 
ttal  disability.      This  bill    (SJ.   Res.    139)    Is 
f  gupported    by    Senators    from    both    parties. 
lootKSEN.  Kkating.  and  Pong  for  the  Repub- 
Ucaiu,  BacH  Bath.  Dodd,  and  Eastland  for 
the  Democrats.     Now.  If  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee   agrees    with    Its    subcommittee,    the 
bill   can   go    to   the   Senate       If    It   Is   passed 
there,  then  some  day.  perhaps   next  year,  a 
Mmll&r  blU  wUl   go  to  the   House.     Then  If 
It  has  been  approved  by  two-thirds  vote  In 
each   House,    it    must   be    ratified   by   three- 
quarters  of  the  States. 

Thus  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  provide  for  a  Vice 
.  President  If  there  Is  no  Vice  President  can- 
not go  lnt»  effect  during  the  present  period 
'  when  there  Is  no  Vice  President.  This 
vacuum  will  last  until  January  1965.  More- 
over, during  this  same  period,  there  will  be 
no  orderly  way  to  deal  with  the  situation 
which  would  exist  If.  God  forbid,  this  Presi- 
dent were  disabled. 

Because  such  delay  Is  a  grave  national  risk 
and  a  reckless  gamble.  I  have  been  among 
those  who  have  argued  that  the  problems  of 
succession  and  disability  should  be  dealt 
with  at  once,  not  by  the  long  process  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  but.  by  repealing 
the  unhappy  legislation  of  1947  and  by  a 
declaration  Interpreting  what  the  Constitu- 
tion says  about  presidential  Inability. 

The  consensus  of  Congress  and  of  the 
legal  profeealon  has  been,  however,  that  a 
constitutional  amendment  Is  necessary.  It 
iB  evident  that  Congress  Is  unwilling  to 
legislate  and  that  it  to  determined  to  take 
the  longer  road  of  a  constitutional  amend- 


ment So  be  it.  The  amendment  proposed 
(SJ.  Res.  139)  by  Senator  Bibch  Bath's 
subcommittee  has  one  compelling  thing  to 
be  said  for  it.  It  has  been  agreed  to  by 
leading  members  of  both  parties.  And, 
therefore,  even  If  It  were  not  so  good  as 
it  Is  It  would  still  be  a  great  deal  better 
than  an  endless  search  for  an  ever  more 
perfect  solution.  The  absolutely  perfect 
solution  which  deals  with  every  conceiv- 
able contingency  will  never  be  found,  and 
it  is  not  necessary.  What  Is  necessary  Is 
that  there  should  be  a  legitimate  procedure 
which    the    whole    country    respects. 

In  fact,  however,  this  proposed  amend- 
ment is.  so  far  as  I  can  see.  very  good  In- 
deed On  the  first  problem,  which  Is  what 
is  to  happen  when  there  Is  no  Vice  Presi- 
dent as  there  was  when  Truman  succeeded 
Roosevelt  and  as  there  has  been  since  John- 
son succeeded  Kennedy.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 139  would  have  the  President 
nominate  a  Vice  President  subject  to  theap- 
proval  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Prob- 
ably this  would  work  because  the  country 
would  not  look  sympathetically  on  a  par- 
tisan or  factional  effort  to  thrwart  the  new 
President  In  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

Above  all.  the  proposal  cures  the  vices 
of  the  existing  system  set  up  by  the  1947 
law  Under  It.  the  Presidential  OfBce  would 
Eo  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  when  the 
Vice-Presidency  Is  vacant.  He  could  of 
course,  be  of  the  opposition  party^  This 
would  mean  that  the  death  of  a  President 
might  be  equivalent  to  the  reversal  of  the 
previous  election.  The  other  vice  of  the 
existing  law  Is  that  the  man  whose  career 
has  led  him  to  the  speakership  is  not  likely 
to  have  passed  through  any  kind  of  experi- 
ence and  training  which  qualifies  him  for 
high  executive  ofHce.  As  against  this,  the 
Bayh  amendment  rests  on  a  basic  Idea  of 
the  old  pre-1947  law.  which  was  that  the 
successor  of  the  President  should  be  a  man 
who  has  had  his  full  confidence. 

The  other  problem,  which  arises  when  a 
President  Is  disabled,  has  always  in  practice 
turned  on  this  question:  If  the  Vice  I^esl- 
dent  takes  over,  does  he  become  President, 
and  If  he  does,  how  can  he  be  made  to  sur- 
render his  office  If  the  elected  President  re- 
covers? The  Bayh  proposal  provides  a  rea- 
sonable answer. 

If  the  President  falls  111  but  remains  in 
control  of  his  faculties,  he  may  declare  tn 
writing  that  he  la  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  office:  the  Vice 
President  then  becomes  the  Acting  President 
until  the  elected  President  declares  in  writ- 
ing that  his  inability  has  ended.  If.  however, 
the  President  la  too  111  to  do  anything,  a« 
was  the  case,  for  example,  when  Garfield  was 
dying  the  Vice  President  with  the  concur- 
rence of  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  or  of 
any  body  specified  by  Congress,  could  declare 
that  the  President  Is  disabled  and  assume 
the  position  of  Acting  President. 

There  Is  here  a  somewhat  tricky  point. 
For  it  could  happen  that  the  President, 
though  In  fact  Incapa/sltated.  would  dispute 
the  actions  of  the  Vice  President  and  of  the 
Cabinet  In  that  event,  which  could  have 
happened  when  Wilson  lay  paralyzed  In  the 
White  Hotise,  the  dispute  would  go  to  Con- 
gress which  would  have  to  decide  by  two- 
thirds  majority  of  both  Houses  whether  the 
Vice  President  should  continue  as  Acting 
President. 

There  Is  an  additional  safeguard  against  a 
coup  d'etat  In  the  fact  that  If  any  member 


of  the  Cabinet  disagreed  with  the  majority, 
he  could  make  hla  poemon  known  to  the 
Oongress,  and  under  thoee  clrciunBtances  It 
la  unlikely  that  there  would  be  a  two-thirds 

vote. 

This  Is  about  as  good  a  way  of  dealing 
with  what  would  be  the  most  meesy  and 
muddled  situation  Imaginable,  which  would 
be  that  of  a  President  in  apparent  good 
health  who  was  In  fact  deranged.  The  ulti- 
mate solution  for  this  ultimate  problem  la 
in  fact  a  fcwTn  of  Impeachment,  and  that  In 
effect  Is  what  Is  proposed. 


Dr.  Ef kew  Receive*  Stott  Award 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARJKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR, 

or    MARTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI'VES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1964 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
3  the  Charles  G.  Stott  Award  for  out- 
standing service  to  civic  development 
was  presented  to  Dr.  Harold  A.  Eskew 
of  Silver  Spring.  Md.  The  presentation 
was  made  at  the  28th  annual  banquet 
of  the  Allied  Civic  Group.  Inc.,  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md. 

Dr.  Eskew,  an  orthodontist,  is  the  cur- 
rent president  of  the  Silver  Spring  Ro- 
tary Club.    During  the  past  year  he  has 
given    outstanding    leadership    to    such 
civic  betterment  projects  as  a  vocational 
guidance  program  at   Northwood   High 
School,  a  crippled  children's  program, 
and  School  Boy's  Safety  Award.     In  ad- 
dition he  furnished  major  assistance  to 
the  American  field  service  program  at 
Springbrook  High  School,  and  toward 
a   cultural    exchange   program   between 
Silver  Spring  and  cities  in  foreign  lands. 
Spebch    or    Hakold    A.    Eskxw 
To  say  I   appreciate   this   signal   honor   Is 
a   gross   understatement.      I   am   proud    and 
honored    to    have    been    chosen    and    In    ac- 
cepting, I   also  accept  the  challenge   which 
I  feel   the  award  represents.     Although   the 
award  has  much  personal  meaning  to  me,  I 
am  fully  aware  that  Its  real  significance  is 
to   Initiate   and    stimulate   a   sense    of    civic 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  all  citizens.     In 
creating  the  award  and  selecting  a  recipient, 
you    give    encouragement    to    everyone    who 
is  Interested  In  and  works  for  the  commu- 
nity welfare.     TTiere  are  In   this  room,  and 
certainly    In    our    county,    many    more    de- 
serving  than  I.   and    It   Is   on    their    behalf 
that    I    accept    this    award,    having    worked 
with    so    many    cc«nmunlty-mlnded    people 
over  the  past  years,  and  with  some  realiza- 
tion  of  the   problems   of   our  growing  com- 
munity. I  know  that  no  matter  how  much 
we    think:    we've    accomplished.,     it's    never 
enough. 

Your  association  U  in  a  unique  position 
to  provide  encouragement  and  leadership 
to  the  talent  of  the  community.  You  are 
not  henuned  In  by  political  fences,  and  you 
reach  Into  the  grassroots  of  the  neighbor- 
hoods.     As    an    wganlzatlon    of    nelghbor- 
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hocxls,  you  reflect  the  Imagination,  the 
prejudices,  the  Idealism,  and  the  tensions 
that  make  a  dsmamlc  country.  You  are, 
In  fact,  the  private  conscience  of  the  covm- 
try.  It  Is  this  private  conscience  that  re- 
sponds, one  way  or  another,  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  society. 

What  Is  our  one  big  challenge?  Prom  my 
community  activities  I  would  say  it  Is  the 
need  to  manage  our  social  growth.  For  this 
there  Is  no  IBM  machine,  because  human 
problems  cannot  be  solved  by  any  push- 
button magic.  In  my  professional  field, 
I  deal  with  physical  growth,  which  I  can 
define,  measure,  predict,  and  to  some  extent 
influence.  I  cannot,  and  would  not.  prevent 
It.     So  It  Is  with  social  growth. 

Our  post  office  address  may  be  Maryland, 
but  we  live  within  a  city  complex.  It  Isn't 
the  size  and  shape  of  buildings  that  con- 
stitute a  city.  It's  the  presence  of  people 
and  the  services  that  bind  them  together. 
Metropolitan  growth  Is  a  staggering  chain 
reaction.  Often  we  feel  engulfed  by  It; 
sometimes  we  turn  our  backs  and  try  to 
Ignore  It;  or  we  think  we  can  fight  It;  or 
we  try  to  move  away  from  It.  It  doesn't 
work,  because  growth  Is  social  as  well  as 
physical. 

To  manage  our  total  growth  we  need  to 
reexamine  our  courage  and  timidity,  our 
prejudices,  our  hopes  and  frustrations,  and 
the  Institutions  we  have  created  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  conamunlty.  All  too  often 
we  get  so  subm.erged  In  the  Individual  prob- 
lems that  we  lose  sight  of  the  framework 
of   the   pr  obi  emus. 

There  are  those  among  us  who  are  so  con- 
cerned with  their  own  pieces  of  real  estate 
and  their  status  quo  that  neighborhood 
Interest  Is  forgotten.  There  are  those  so 
concerned  with  their  own  neighborhood's 
status  quo  that  the  community  Is  forgotten. 
There  are  those  who  are  frightened  by  the 
demands  of  the  Negro  and  are  unwilling  to 
lend  their  active  support  to  the  rlghtness  of 
equal  opportunity.  There  are  those  who  fear 
government  and  who  cannot  define  Its  posi- 
tive role  In  our  society.  Propn  such  an 
assortment  of  attitudes,  the  community 
assumes  Its  shape. 

This  community  Is  part  of  the  fastest 
growing  metropolitan  area  In  the  entire 
country.  To  harness  that  growth,  to  give 
It  form  and  meaning  for  public  as  well 
as  private  Interests,  requires  an  Immense 
vision  and  responsibility.  It  requires  us  to 
look  searchlngly  for  cause  and  effect,  and 
to  use  courage  and  honesty  In  deciding 
what  to  do.  Oiu-  physical  growth  either 
reflects  that  deep  concern,  or  It  produces 
an  environment  virtually  Insensitive  to  to- 
tal   human   need. 

No  one  of  us  possesses  Infallible  wisdom, 
but  guidelines  for  coherent  growth  are  the 
shared  responsibility  of  government  and 
business,  prodded  by  an  Informed  public. 

This  awareness  of  responsibility — this  ac- 
ceptance of  responsibility — this  is  the  pri- 
vate conscience  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  real  lifeline  of  the  citizens'  association. 

With  gratitude  and  with  humility,  I 
thank  you. 


Dedication  of  the  Blaastein  Building  in 
Baltimore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  11.  1964 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
28,  1964,  I  was  privileged  to  attend  the 
dedication  of  1  North  Charles — the  Blau- 
stein  Building  in  Baltimore,  Md. 


To  some,  this  buUdlng  Is  Just  another 
new  structure  occupying  space  In  the 
city  of  Baltimore.  To  those  who  know 
Jacob  Blaustein,  however.  1  North 
Charles  represents  much  more.  It  repre- 
sents an  idea  bom  54  years  ago  in  the 
hearts  of  a  father  and  son.  This  idea 
grew  and  was  nurtured  through  hard 
work,  perseverance,  and  most  Impor- 
tant—through confidence  and  trust  In 
the  free  competitive  economy  which  has 
made  America  great. 

Mr.  Blaustein  has  shared  his  success 
with  America.  Over  the  years  we  have 
honored  him  as  a  philanthropist,  a  civic 
leader,  and  as  one  who  willingly  gives  of 
his  time  and  efforts  that  others  might 
enjoy  a  better  life.  The  Blaustein  Build- 
ing, I  know,  will  stand  as  a  further 
monument  to  his  accomplishments. 

Jacob  Blaustein  told  the  story  much 
better  than  I  can  in  his  remarks  during 
the  dedication  ceremony.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Introductory 
statement  of  Mr.  Morton  Blaustein,  to- 
gether with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Blaustein,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Introduction  of  Mk.  Jacob  Blaustein  by  His 
Son,  Dr.  Morton  K  Blaustei.n 

Now.  my  friends,  I  ask  you.  How  does  one 
Introduce  Jacob  Blaustein? 

Should  I  use  all  of  the  traditional — and 
Justified — terms  and  phrases:  "Industrial- 
ist," "philanthropist."  "humanitarian," 
"statesman"? 

Or,  should   I  Just   say,   "Here's  my   boss"? 

Or,  should  I  turn  the  microphone  over 
to  someone  else,  who  could  perform  this  In- 
troduction   with    no    embarrassment? 

No.     No.  I'm  going  to  do  It  myself. 

And  I'm  Just  going  to  say,  very  simply, 
that 

Here   Is   the   man   who   made    it   all    possible. 
The  man  for  whom  the  building  Is  named; 
Your  friend;  and 
My  wonderful  father— Mr.   Jacob  Blaustein. 


Address  of  Jacob  Blaustxin 
First.  I  would  like  to  add  my  own  welcome 
to  that  of  Morton's,  to  all  of  you  who  have 
honored  us  with  your  presence — Governor 
Tawes,  Mayor  McKeldln.  Senator  Beall.  our 
Congressmen,  other  oflQclals.  and  friends  all. 
It  was  good  of  you  to  come. 

IMPORTANT    OCCASION    >OR    THE    WHOLE    OF 
BALTIMORE 

This  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  an  Important 
occasion,  not  only  for  us,  but  for  the  whole 
of  downtown  Baltimore,  and  Indeed,  for  the 
whole  of  Baltimore  Itself. 

More  than  that.  It  Is  another  example  of 
what  can  and  should  be  done  In  many  more 
cities  over  our  land — namely,  not  only  to  re- 
vitalize particular  urban  renewal  areas  with 
public  assistance — which  In  Itself  Is  of  great 
consequence — but  also  for  private  enter- 
prise as  such  to  spread  out  beyond  those 
prescribed  boundaries,  for  the  edification  of 
the  city  as  a  whole.  And  If  we — with  Mat- 
thew McCloskey.  our  partner  in  this  build- 
ing— have  made  a  contribution  to  that  con- 
cept and  goal,   we  are   indeed   gratified. 

MEMORIES 

This  ceremony  brings  back  many  mem- 
ories to  me. 

Memories  of  my  father,  the  late  Louis 
Blaustein — how  I  wish  he  were  with  us  here 
today.  He.  to  my  mind,  was  a  great  man — 
a  man  of  character,  strength,  ability,  and 
courage,  with  both  a  mind  and  a  heart — 
and    possessing    that    rare   oomblnatlon    of 


qualities,  a  top  executive,  and  at  the  iub. 
time  a   superb   salesman.  ^sat 

I  have  memories  of  that  day  in  ju_^ 
1910—64  years  ago— when  the  American  On 
Ck),— Amoco— was  founded  by  my  father  UM 
your  speaker,  right  here  in  Baltimore  wltt 
one  small  tank  wagon  and  a  horse.       ' 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  what  oui. 
office  was  like  then.  Well.  I  will  tell  na 
It  was  a  far  cry  from  what  we  Bee  here  to- 
day. Besides  the  one  tank  wagon  and  ths 
horse,  we  had  a  rented  yard  on  the  B  4  o 
Railroad  tracks  at  what  was  then  Clarkson 
Street — and  on  that  lot  there  was  a  iltti* 
stable. 

The  stable  we  divided  to  take  care  of  our 
one  horse  and  then  a  little  later,  a  few 
more;  there  was  space  for  a  very  small 
warehouse;  and  squeezed  Into  a  tiny  cwner 
was  the  office.  I  tell  you,  still  one  more 
horse  at  that  time,  and  I  really  do  not  know 
what  would  have  happened   to  the  office. 

We  did  not  need  a  large  office  then;  our 
office  was  really  In  our  heads.  Father  and 
I  would  be  on  the  street  most  of  the  day, 
meeting  our  tank  wagons  at  5  or  6  In  the 
morning,  selling  coal  oil— kerosene— to 
grocery  stores — and  what  a  Job  that  was— 
and  then  we  would  go  on  selling,  getting 
back  to  Clarkson  Street  at  5  or  5:30  in  the 
afternoon  to  settle  up  with  our  drivers:  and 
after  this,  there  was  a  street  car  ride  of 
nearly   an   hour   to  reach   home. 

Those  were  hard,  long  days.  But  they 
were  good  days,  days  during  which  we  could 
with  our  own  eyes  readily  see  and  feel 
steady  growth  and  progress. 

I  do  not  want  us  ever  to  forget  those  early 
days.      That    was    our    beginning 

As  we  went  along,  we  among  other  things 
developed  Amoco  gas,  the  first  antiknock 
motor  fuel  (which  revolutionized  the  whole 
automotive  and  gasoline  Industries);  the 
first  drive- in  service  station:  and  the  flr»t 
visible  gasoline  pump  (the  forerunner  of 
the  meter  pump)  so  motorists  could  Me 
they  were  getting  the  quantity  for  which  they 
paid. 

I  also  have  memories  of  1930  when  we  ac- 
quired the  major  interest  In  Crown  Centna 
Petroleum  Corp.  and  moved,  Its  execu- 
tive offices  to  Baltimore  from  which  It  is  also 
doing  a  fine  Job. 

Likewise  memories  from  1931 — 33  years 
ago — when  our  American  Trading  and  Pro- 
ductloh  Oorp. — Atapco — was  founded,  again 
right  here  In  Baltimore. 

Now  why  have  I  recited  this?  For  a  two- 
fold purpose. 

One.  oppx>rtunlty  In  the  United  States— 
and  responsibility.  To  express  a  conviction 
I  have  that  the  real  credit  for  achievement 
In  this  country  belongs  In  the  final  analysis, 
not  to  any  Individual  or  family,  but  to  the 
American  concept  of  democracy,  free  enter- 
prise, and  free  opportunity. 

The  good  fortune  that  has  come  to  all  of 
us  Is  an  example  of  the  countless  blessings 
that  flow  from  the  freedom  of  opportunity  in 
the  United  SUtes.  Without  that  open  door 
to  accomplishment,  my  father,  for  example, 
would  most  likely  have  spent  his  last  work- 
ing days,  as  he  did  his  first  in  America,  sell- 
ing his  wares  from  a  horse  and  buggy  to 
Pennsylvania  farmers. 

And  I  feel,  we  should  always  remember 
that  with  that  priceless  birthright  of  op- 
portimity,  goes  responsibility  to  our  free  so- 
ciety at  which  we  should  work — responsibility 
for  our  political  system  of  self-government: 
responsibility  for  our  economic  system  of 
free  enterprise;  and  responsibility  for  our 
system  of  ethics. 

And  the  second  reason  I  recalled  the  his- 
tory was  to  emphasize  that  Baltimore  has 
meant  and  means  a  great  deal  to  us.  While 
our  operations  have  now  spread  to  farflung 
areas,  here  and  abroad,  Baltimore  Is  our 
home. 

Here  my  father  came  over  three-quarter';  f 
a  century  ago.  a  Tlrtually  penniless  immi- 
grant; here  we  have  raised  our  families;  here 
we  have  foimded  mo«t  of  our  business  en- 


•    .  here  have  be«n  and  are  our  execu- 

*^,^  a^d  here  we  have  participated  in 
S.'T^ruB  community  philanthropies  and 
Slulr^    projects.     We    continue    part    and 

TLle^r;'SrsUndabie,  therefore,  that 
",ift  th7t  we  could  not  sit  idly  by  while 
!;f.veiy  heart  of  the  city  was  disintegrating, 
i^t  uL  our  belief  that  any  city  Is  only  as 
J^'as  li  downtown,  and  that  Baltimore  s 
!^t  Dotentlal  can  be  realized  only  if  it* 
S!!  the  nerve  center  from  which  a  city  de- 
fl  1«  essential  purpose.  Is  made  modern 
ZenT  ^d  beautiful.  And  It  is  toward 
Sgoal  that  we  have  built  this  structure^ 

And  now  as  we  unveil  the  plague  and  dedl- 
.J^Jhls  one  North  Charles-the  Blaustein 
SSdmg.  may  we  note  that  by  Its  construc- 
S^n  we  believe  we  have  given  the  most  tan - 
^^xi.VnA  concrete  kind  of  evidence  of  the 
Sit  faith W  have  tn  the  future  of  Balti- 
S-  and  may  we  simply  add,  that  we  are 
^?;  happy  to  be  making  this  significant  con- 
Sbutlon  along  with  the  contrlbutlom.  of 
Sbers,  to  the  future  vitality,  prosperity,  and 
beauty  of  our  city. 

TOVCUNC    or    MODEL    OF    BARBARA    HEPWORTH'S 

"l^rvxK  m  umoRT  or  dao  hamuarskjold 
And  now,  one  final  item  on  our  progjaf" 
today  Throughout  the  years,  it  has  been 
mTRood  fortune  to  have  met  and  worked 
^Ui  some  of  the  world's  great  men.  And 
one  of  these,  whom  I  was  proud  to  call  my 
Send  was  Dag  Hammarskjold.  Secretary 
Sneral  of  the  United  Nations.  HI,  life  was 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  cause  he  lost  his  life  in  the 
Congo,  where  hU  plane  crashed  near  the 
town  of   Ndoia.  In   September   1961. 

Your  speaker  served  as  a  U.S.  delegate  at 
the  United  Nations,  and  It  was  only  sever^ 
days  before  the  Secretary  General  !«"  o^ 
his  fateful  trip,  that  we  lunched  together 
and  had  a  3-hour  talk  in  which  we  reviewed 
TWlous  situations  around  the  world  and 
lome  of  hi«  plan*  for  the  future.  How  little 
we  know  what  Is  in  store  for  us.  We  mis. 
him  sorely. 

Next  month  in  his  memory,  we  are  dedi- 
cating a  large  bronze  sculpture  on  the 
erounds  of  the  United  Nations,  on  a  spot 
previously  chosen  by  him  as  an  appropriate 
letting  for  a  piece  of  sculpture,  should  one 
ever  be  acquired.  He  had  also  mentioned  the 
sculpture  whom  he  would  like  to  have  exe- 
cute such  a  piece— Miss  Barbara  Hepworth. 
of  England,  a  world  famous  artist,  for  whom 
he  held  a  high  regard. 

After  Mr.  Hammarskjold's  death,  it  was 
my  sad  privilege  to  commission  this  work  of 
art  by  Mis*  Hepworth  in  his  memory.  And 
we  have  here  today  a  half-size  model  of  it, 
also  executed  by  Miss  Hepworth.  It  is  an 
abstract,  free-form  bronze  called  Single 
Form  which  to  the  artist  signified  the  single- 
ness of  purpose  of  Mr.  Hammarskjold's  life. 
Cut  into  the  bronze.  Inside  the  circle  near 
the  top,  are  the  words:  "To  the  Glory  of 
God  and  the  Memory  of  Dag  Hammarskjold. 
Ndola,  September  17,  1961." 

In  his  memory— in  the  memory  of  Dag 
Hammarskjold— we  now  unveil  and  dedicate 
this  bronze. 

Conp^etsmaB  Joe  Martin:  Father  of  Small 
Bosiness  Comaiittec 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MAaSACHOSRTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thur$day.  June  11.  1964 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  a  letter  written  to 
the  editor  of  the  Washington  World  by 


George  J.  Burger,  vice  President  and 
Washington  representative  o'^h^  Na- 
tional FederaUon  of  Independent  Busi- 

"^Under  unanimous  consent,  I  will  in- 
clude the  letter  at  "^^ .  ^^^.^.^Mf  °^  °J^ 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
siSiAL  RECORD,  because  it  conUms  an 
fiteresting  chronicle  of  t^e  hi^ry  of 
smaU  business  acUvities  on  Capitol  HilL 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Mr  Burger 
recognizes  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Massachusetts,  former 
S^L  of  the  House  ^oe  Martin  w^ 
tJie  "father"  of  our  present  Small  Busi- 
ness Co^ittee.  congressman  MARTIN 
?rSted  an  unofficial  small  business  com- 

mftte^   among  ^^^^''^.iJf^^'^,^^ 
the  House  as  far  back  as  the  fall  of  1940. 

NATIONAL   FEDERATION 
or  INHEPENDENT  BUSINESS, 

San  Mateo,  Calif.  May  27.  1964. 

Mr  Ray  J.  Tatlor. 

Executive  Editor.  Washington  World, 

^"D^rr'TA-SloR:  I  noted  wlUi  consider- 
able interest  in  the  current  ^^^-^'^^^i 
4-20.  an  Interesting  story  on  ^.Select  Com 
mlttee  on  Small  Business.  I  believe  it  would 
be  of  considerable  value  to  trace  the  back- 
Somid  of  that  committee  from  It*  Incept  on 
m^e  fall  of  1940  up  to  1964^  24-year  life 

'^  u'Talso  interesting  to  note  that  the 
basis  for  the  Small  Business  Committee  wb« 
originated  in  an  unofficial  ^omm\t.X^J>7  ^^ 
Honorable  Joe  Martin,  of  Massachusetts  »et- 
tlnK  UP  the  unofficial  committee  of  Mena- 
berS  of^he  House  from  his  side  oj  the  aisle 
and  this  waa  followed  In  the  cr^Uon  of  toe 
offlcliU  committee  In  1940  In  the  Senate  th^n 
headed  by  the  Honorable  James  B.  Murray. 

°''SriTl941   an   official  SmaU  Business 
Committee  was  set  up  in  toe  House   headM 
by  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman.  of  Texas. 
You  must  bear  In  mind  that  was  on  toe 
eve  of  our  entrance  into  World  War  n.  and 
the   senate   commiUee   started    to   function 
Sunediately     in     1941.     n^^^^^K     "^"^i!! 
studies    on    the    pUght    facing    Independent 
automobile  dealers  and  independents  in  toe 
rubber   tire   industry.     Their   existence  was 
threatened,  due  primarily  to  ^f  ^«^J 
and  It  was  due  to  the  action  of  toe  Senate 
small  Business  Committee  toat  Public  br- 
ings were  held  on  toelr  problems  in  1941  and 
1942— also  in  toe  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mltte^toat  went  a  long  way  to  saving  toe 
business  life  of  Independents  in  tbose  two 
major  industries  so   toey  would  be  able   to 
serve  the  essential  needs  of  automotive  serv- 
ice during  toe  war  period. 

It's  also  interesting  to  note  In  or  around 
that  time  that  In  Great  Britain  a  slm  lar 
sltuaUon  faced  toe  automotive  servicing 
field— 1939,  and  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
28  500  independent  establishments  were 
bl(!>cked  out,  leaving  only  1,500  remaining  in 
the    automotive    servicing    field    In    Great 

Britain.  „     ,  _,„^ 

The  actions  of  bo  to  Small  Business  Com- 
mittees at  that  time  were  a  llfesaver  to 
small  business,  and  more  l^POrt*^^-,"^"^ 
their  actions  it  established  or  stimulated 
interest  by  certain  Government  agencies  as 
to  the  plight  of  small  business. 

Boto  the  Senate  and  House  Small  Business 
Committees  continued  on  and  had  to  be  re- 
created in  each  new  session  of  toe  Congna 
and  at  all  time,  toey  still  lacked  legUlaUve 
autoorlty.  There  was  always  a  gap  through 
delk^ng'^actions  in  the  re-creation  of  i^^ 
comSltl^es  at  toe  start  of  every  Congress. 
So  realizing  tois  situation,  in  or  around  1949- 
50  attempts  were  made  by  Members  of  toe 
senate  to  correct  tois  sltuaUon.  such  acUon 
^mg  instituted  by  Senator  Holland.  Florida^ 
Senator  Murray.  Montana,  and  Senator 
Wherry.  Nebraska. 


Senator  Wherry's  resolution  provided  for 
a  conUnulng  Small  Business  Ccxnmittee  in 
the  Senate,  and  his  resolution  was  voted  by 
the  Senate  on  February  20,  1950— toe  vote  In 
favor  2  to  1  Ml  a  rollcall  vote. 

Then  again  in  1956  toe  resolution  was 
amended,  toat  is  as  to  toe  appointment  of 
Members  of  the  committee  being  in  toe  same 
manner  and  form  as  all  otoer  standing  com- 
mittees of  toe  Senate. 

It  is  quite  true  over  toe  years  the  com- 
mittees have  issued  annual  reports,  held 
public  hearings,  etc.,  and  still  toey  are  power- 
less to  bring  about  the  expected  needed  re- 
lief for  small  business  through  direct  legis- 
lative autoorlty. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  In  our  appearances  before 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  platform 
committees  1948.  1952,  1956.  and  1960.  by 
official  vote  of  our  nationwide  membership, 
aU  independent  business  and  professional 
men  all  individual  members  in  the  60  States, 
now  numbering  close  to  200.000.  we  have 
urged  that  toe  Committees  of  Small  Business 
be  given  legislative  autoorlty.  placing  toem 
on  parity  wlto  all  other  standing  committees 
such  as  Education  and  Labor  and  Agricul- 
ture. 

Such  action  was  Introduced  tn  the  preced- 
ing Congress  by  Senator  Capehart,  of  Indi- 
ana, with  no  official  action  being  taken  by 
the  Senate. 

On  January  16,  1963.  a  resolution  was  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Proutt.  of  Vermont- 
Senate  Resolution  30 — that  would  provide 
for  legislative  autoorlty  for  toe  committee, 
bipartisan  action,  and  at  the  moment  54 
Senators  have  declared  In  support  of  toe 
resolution,  which  includes  13  members  of 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  in- 
cluding its  chairman.  Senator  SPAaitMAW.  of 
Alabama. 

The  resolution  has  been  resting  In  toe 
Senate  Rxilee  Committee  since  JanuarJ  16. 
1963  with  no  Indication  of  any  action  btelng 
taken  by  toe  committee.  The  resoluaon 
has  been  resting  In  toe  Subcommittee  of 
Senate  Rules  headed  by  Senators  Hatden, 
Cannon,  and  Coopkr. 

Now  bear  in  mind  If  you  check  toe  list  of 
54  Senators  who  have  declared  for  this  reso- 
lution you  will  find  some  are  chairmen  of 
standing  committees.  Including  Senatcw 
Magnijson  of  toe  Senate  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee. 

Notwithstanding  their  declared  support- 
still  no  action  on  toe  resolution. 

If  these  committees  are  to  continue  and 

serve  the  essential  needs  of  smaU  business 

"now  is  the  time  for  toe  Congress  to  act  in 

giving  long  overdue  recognition  to  toe  Small 

Business  Committees. 

The  committee  will  have  a  man-sized  Job 
facing  it  for  years  to  come  if  they  confine 
their  operations  to  the  major  problems,  and 
increasing  problems  facing  independent 
business  both  at  the  production  and  dis- 
trtbutlon  levels  in  toe  distribution  field. 

PinaJly.  tois  situation  must  be  serious 
when  it  was  noted  In  toe  press  recently  by 
one  of  toe  Nation's  leading  banks  of  their 
great  concern  as  to  toe  future  of  small  busi- 
ness of  tois  Nation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Georcr  J.  Bttrcer. 


Tbe  National  Day  of  Portugal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

0»   WKW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  11.  1964 
Mr  KEATING.    Mr.  President,  in  se- 
lecting a  naUonal  day  most  countriei 
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commemorate  a  special  event  in  their 
history  such  as  independence  day  or  a 
national  hero,  such  as  the  birthday  of 
the  state's  liberator.  Portugal,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  chosen  as  its  national 
holiday  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
its  greatest  poet,  Luis  Vas  de  Camoes, 
who  died  in  Lisbon  on  June  10,  1580. 
The  works  of  this  man,  one  of  the  great- 
est poets  of  the  16th  century,  have  long 
been  an  inspiration  and  an  example  of 
strength  and  endurance  to  his  country- 
men. 

Born  in  1524,  this  great  artist  shunned 
the  restrictions  of  court  life  and  instead 
took  off  as  a  soldier  in  the  sprawling 
Portuguese  Empire.  In  their  pognancy 
and  anguish,  his  lyric  poerhs  reflect  the 
hardships  of  a  soldier's  life.  His  great- 
est epic,  "Os  Lusiadas" — "The  Portu- 
guese"— extols  the  glorious  deeds  of  his 
people  and  their  victories  over  the  ene- 
mies of  Christianity. 

His  feelings  and  thoughts,  expressed 
400  years  ago,  live  on.  They  remind  us 
of  the  fact  that  the  Portuguese  have  al- 
ways remained  courageous  in  the  face  of 
aggression.  Portugal  is  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation. The  bases  which  it  provides  in 
the  strategically  located  Azores  have 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  free  world. 
NATO  Ls  just  one.  more  indication  of 
Portugal's  traditional  friendship  with  the 
United  States,  where  many  of  Portugal's 
sturdy  emigrants  now  make  their  homes. 

These  Portuguese  are  hardy  and  faith- 
ful allies  of  the  mettle  of  Camoes.  I 
join  with  them  on  their  national  day  and 
trust  that  our  friendship  will  continue 
forever. 


Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithaania:   A 
Memorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or   MTW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  11.  1964 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  con- 
stitute the  three  Baltic  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  In  north- 
eastern Europe.  The  peoples  of  these 
countries  are  among  the  most  civilized, 
most  gifted,  and  most  progressive  ethnic 
elements  In  all  Europe.  Although  sub- 
jected to  alien  rule  for  centuries,  they 
maintained  their  own  Identity,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War  they  re- 
gained their  national  independence. 
Thenceforth  for  two  decades  they  lived 
In  freedom,  which  they  were  able  to 
maintain  in  the  face  of  serious  threats. 
But  with  the  outbreak  of  the  last  war 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  do  this,  and 
then  began  their  tragedy. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
Lithuania  and  her  two  unfortunate 
neighbors  were  ruthlessly  bullied  by  the 
Kremlin.  They  were  forced  to  sign 
mutual  assistance  pacts  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Then  early  in  1940.  under  some 
pretext,  the  governments  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  were  accused  by  the 


Kremlin  of  anti-Soviet  activities.  In 
June  the  governments  of  these  countries 
were  compelled  to  agree  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  these  countries  by  the  Red  army. 
Having  no  choice,  these  governments 
complied  with  the  terms  of  the  Soviet 
ultimatums.  Immediately  the  Red  army 
advanced  and  occupied  all  three  coun- 
tries, and  by  the  end  of  Jxme  Estonians, 
Latvians,  and  Lithuanians  alike  were 
robbed  of  their  freedom. 

In  the  meantime  wholesale  arrests 
and  imprisorunents  of  prominent  men 
in  every  walk  of  life  were  proceeding. 
Terror  in  every  quarter,  and  no  one  felt 
safe:  even  women  and  children  were, 
in  some  cases,  faced  with  summary  ar- 
rest, imprisonment,  and  deportation. 
No  one  knows  how  many  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Estonians,  Latvians,  and  Lith- 
uanians were  thus  arrested  by  Soviet 
agents  and  then  deported  to  distant 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  the  fact 
that  in  Lithuania  alone  more  than  34,000 
were  arrested  in  June  of  1940,  Indicates 
that  at  least  that  many  innocent  Eston- 
ians and  Latvians  shared  a  similar  sad 
fate.  Arrests  and  deportations  did  not 
end  in  June,  but  continued  throughout 
the  Soviet  occupation  of  the  country 
during  1940-41.  culminating  In  the 
wholesale  arrests  of  tens  of  thousands 
during  the  night  of  June  13-14,  1941. 
Thus  at  the  very  least  more  than  100,000 
Baltic  peoples  were  uprooted  from  their 
homes  and  exiled  to  distant,  inhospit- 
able Siberia. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  was  in 
store  for  these  Innocent  souls  in  Asiatic 
U.S.S.R.,  but  obviously  there  they  suf- 
fered and  labored  in  forced  work  camps 
under  abominable  conditions.  No  doubt 
many  of  them  have  died  far  away 
from  their  native  homes.  At  the  end 
of  the  last  war  a  few  of  the  survivors 
were  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  only  through  them  have  we  learned 
of  the  tragic  fate  of  all  those  deportied 
in  1940-41  by  Soviet  authorities.  Prom 
the  moment  these  peoples  were  herded 
into  freight  cars  and  shipped  off,  they 
knew  that  their  share  In  this  world  was 
hard  work,  hunger,  misery,  and  death 
in  exile.  They  knew  that  they  were 
doomed  to  a  kind  of  serfdom  to  slave 
in  forced  Sovet  labor  camps  where  death 
itself  comes  to  be  welcomed. 

Today,  in  observance  of  that  June  14, 
1941.  we  pay  our  respects  to  the  mem- 
ory of  these  Baltic  peoples  deported  and 
doomed  to  death  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 


Opposition  of  Board  of  Directors  of  South- 
ern States  Industrial  Council  to  Gvi] 
Rifhts  Le^lation — Resolution 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CAKOLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  TTNrTED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  resolu- 
tion by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 


Southern  States  Industrial  Council  m 
pressing   strong   opposition   to  the  ww 
called  civil  rights  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  nsoln 
tlon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  thii 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thk  Civil  Rights  Bill 

The  council  Is  unalterably  oppoawi  to  tk. 
civil  right*  blU  (H.R.  7192)  and  commt^ 
and  congratulates  all  of  those  In  both  HouZ 
and  Senate  who  have  had  the  courage  to  tak* 
a  determined  stand  against  It 

It  regards  H.R.  7192  as  the  most  dangeroua 
the  most  far  reaching,  the  most  Irrespoiul-' 
ble,  and  the  most  profoundly  subversive  lee 
Islatlon  ever  pa«ed  or  even  seriously  consw! 
ered  by  either  House  of  Congress. 

The  Issue  It  presents  Is  not  equal  rlghte  for 
Negroes  und  other  minority  groups  u  eqet 
fiu-  beyond  that.  It  has  been  declared  to  b^ 
and  as  we  believe  correctly — 90  percent  con- 
cerned with  the  extension  of  raw  Pedertil 
power  and  10  percent  concerned  with  any 
rights  which  can  be  so  described.  It  la  » 
vast  attempted  Invasion  and  usurpation  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  States  and  locali- 
ties, of  business,  individuals,  unions,  home- 
owners, and  everyone  else. 

While  directed  primarily  at  the  South,  thU 
misnamed,  so-called  civil  rights  bill  would 
not  be  so  limited  In  Its  application.  It  would 
apply  equally  to  all  the  white  people  of 
America,  whether  they  lived  In  the  South. 
North.  Elast.  or  West.  Its  limitations.  If  any! 
would  reelde  solely  In  the  voluntary  self-im- 
posed restraint  of  those  who  would  admin- 
ister It.  If  It  becomes  law,  there  are  literally 
no  Hghta  of  the  white  citizen,  wherever  lo- 
cated, which  It  would  be  bound  to  respect. 

Clearly  of  Communist  origin  and  Inspira- 
tion, there  Is  not  one  of  Its  11  titles  which  the 
Reds  could  not  and  do  not  support.  It  U 
an  open  Invitation  to  violence  and  the  final 
destruction  of  this  Republic  and  the  freedom 
of  the  Individual  for  which  It  stands. 


William  D.  Boyce :  Tribute  on  the  Aani- 
Tcrsary  of  His   Death 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1964 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  June  11,  1964,  marks  the  35th 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  William 
Dixon  Boyce  who  brought  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  to  the  United  States  from 
England. 

In  the  autumn  of  1909,  Mr.  Boyce,  Chi- 
cago publisher  and  world  traveler,  be- 
came lost  on  a  foggy  London  street  and 
hesitated  at  a  street  intersection.  Out 
of  the  fog  a  boy  emerged  and  asked  if  he 
could  help.  Some  accounts  state  that 
the  boy  "saluted  smartly"  and  offered 
not  only  to  guide  Boyce  to  his  destina- 
tion but  also  to  carry  his  briefcase. 
Other  reports  omit  these  embellishments. 
All  are  in  accord,  however,  that  the  boy 
did  guide  the  publisher  to  his  destina- 
tion. On  arrival  Mr.  Boyce  offered  the 
boy  a  coin  which  he  refused.  The  lad 
explained  that  he  was  a  Boy  Scout  and 
could  not  take  a  tip  for  being  of  service. 

The  reply,  the  persistence  in  refusal, 
puzzled  William  Boyce  and  he  began  to 


.^on  the  lad  about  the  Boy  Scout  or- 
•^^ion     The  youth  explained  that 
P^'Sin  fomSf  by  a  man  named 
2^-PowelL    The  foUowtng  afternoon 
gl^yS^had  an  Interview  witii  Oen^ 
Si^^S     Baden-PoweU    and    learned 
y^uUng,    which   was   organized   for 
ij^not  for  war.     Several  days  later 
Er^yce  left  for  America,  he  carried 
^tTl^  a  s'il^ase  crammed  with  book- 
ui.  about  the  Boy  Scouts. 
•^Washington.  D.C.,  on  February  8, 
loiO    Boyce  and  a  group  of  associates 
Obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation  for  a 
tSw  organization:    The  Boy   Scouts  of 
Jmerica.     He  helped  finance  Scouting  m 
JSerica  and  also  remained  a  strong  sup- 
J^r  after  turning  the  charter  over  to 
Scout  executives. 

Through  his  interest  in  boys  in  rural 
areas  he  founded  the  Lone  Scout  organi- 
aUon,  with  a  rural  program  dedicated 
to  their  needs,  which  he  conducted  for 
8  years.  This  was  merged  with  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  In  1924. 

In  1926  he  received  the  third  Award  or 
the  Silver  Buffalo  for  distinguished 
service  to  boyhood.  . 

Mr  Boyce  was  bom  on  a  farm  in  Al- 
legheny County.  Pa.,  on  June  16    1858. 
He  worked  his  way  through  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wooster.  Ohio.    In  1889  he  estab- 
Uahed   the   Saturday  Blade   in  Chicago 
and  purchased  the  Chicago  Ledger.    He 
was  well  known  as  a  publisher,  big-game 
hunter     and   prominent   citizen   of   his 
community.    In  1909  he  gained  worid- 
wlde  attention  by  launching  a  "balloon- 
ograph"   expedition    into    the    wilds   of 
Africa,  taking  for  the  first  time  air-view 
pictures  of  jungle  and  native  life.     In 
the  course  of  his  wanderings,  Mr.  Boyce 
visited  practically  every  country  on  the 
globe. 

Mr.  Boyce  died  of  pneumonia  on  June 
11  1929,  and  was  buried  in  Ottawa,  111. 
Eagle  Scouts  formed  a  guard  of  honor  at 
his  funeral. 

The  following  tribute  on  behalf  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  was  issued  by  the 
national  Scout  president  and  the  chief 
Scout  executive  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Boyce's  death : 

On  behalf  of  more  than  4  million  boys 
who  have  had  the  benefits  of  Scout  training, 
we  extend  to  you  our  deep  sympathy  In  your 
bereavement.  Through  William  D  Boyce  s 
perception  and  appreciation  of  the  ability 
of  ScouUng  to  imbue  the  boyhood  of  the 
Nation  with  the  spirit  of  service,  courage, 
gentleness,  good  manners,  and  responsible 
citizenship,  the  Boy  Scout  movement  was 
brought  to  America  and  organized  In  behalf 
of  the  boyhood  of  this  country.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  Incorporators  and  materially 
helped  to  finance  the  movement  after  turn- 
IHK  It  over  to  the  present  organization. 

me  entire  American  Nation  owes  Mr.  Boyce 
a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  the  citizens  of  the 
future  will  be  better  prepared  to  serve  their 
oounlry  because  of  his  outstanding  good 
turn 


America  Join  In  an  annual  pilgrimage  to 
Mr.  Boyce's  graveside  to  pay  homage  to 
hljs  memory. 


Future  Planniuf  for  Recreational  Needs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   MARTXAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1964 


On  June  21.  1941.  Mr.  Boyce  was  fur- 
ther honored  by  the  erection  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  only  Boy  Scout  memorial 
statue  In  the  United  States  near  the 
Boyce  family  plot  in  the  Ottawa  Avenue 
Cemetery.  Ottawa.  111.  This  was  made 
possible  by  voluntary  contributions  from 
Boy  Scouts.  Scouters,  and  friends  from 
all  over  America;  and  every  year  thou- 
sands of  Boy  Scouts  and  Lone  Scouts  of 


Mr.  MATHIAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  bur- 
geoning of  our  population  and  the  swift 
and  generally  unplanned  expansion  of 
our  cities  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to    all    of    us    and    demands    careful, 
thoughtful  planning  for  the  future.    An 
increasing  number  of  people  in  cities  and 
rural  areas,  in  business  and  labor  unions, 
and  in  government  and  Industry  are  be- 
girming  to  realize  that  rapidly  growing 
urban  America  is  facing  a  cnsls  in  the 
problem   of   providing    adequate   perks, 
forests,  and  open  spaces  for  Its  multitudes 
of  city-dwelling  citizens. 

The  economic  necessity  for  open  land 
is  easily  made  emphatic;  the  Nation 
must  preserve  farm  and  forest  areas  to 
provide  for  future  urban  expansion^  to 
provide  room  for  future  transportation 
facilities,  and  to  provide  watersheds  for 
cities-  water  supplies.  Equally  Impor- 
tant is  land  for  proper  and  adequate 
recreation  facilities  within  easy  reach  of 
city  populations.  The  American  people 
must  act  now  if  open  spaces  close  to 
cities  are  to  be  preserved  for  present  and 
future  generations. 

Proof  that  American  citizens  are  cog- 
nizant of  this  problem  and  thinking  in 
terms  of  future  needs  can  be  found  in 
Washington  County  in  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Maryland,  which  I 
represent.  As  an  example  to  other  com- 
munities, I  include  in  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  June  3  edition  of  theHag- 
erstown,  Md.,  Morning  Herald  written 
by  Phil  Ebersole,  which  explains  the 
steps  being  taken  in  Washington  County : 

When   Thinking  Abottt  Recreation   Needs: 
Plan    Ahead 
(By  PhU  Ebersole) 
Washington  County  has  a  good  opportu- 
nity  to   develop   Its    parks   and   recreational 
areas  before  the  population  explosion  catches 
up   with   It.   people  concerned   with   recrea- 
tional development  here  agree. 

When  the  county  is  overrun  with  algn- 
ways.  developments,  and  people,  It  will  be 
too  late,  they  say. 

One  such  advocate  of  planning  ahead  is 
Pred  W  Tuemmler,  the  consultant  to  the 
Washington  County  Planning  and  Zoning 
Commission. 

He  said  the  wise  course  for  the  county  Is 
to  plan  now  for  future  recreational  needs. 
As  the  area  around  Hagerstown  develops,  he 
«ild  the  county  should  think  about  reserv- 
ing land  for  public  parks,  perhaps  adjoining 
schools  as  Byron  Memorial  Park  adjoins  WU- 
Uamsport  High  School. 

Tuemmler  noted  that  Federal  grants  of  up 
to  20  percent  are  available  for  acquisition 
of  such  open  spaces,  and  that  grants  of  up 
to  30  percent  can  be  obtained  when  these 
spaces  are  part  of  a  master  plan. 

Having  a  master  plan  does  not  mean  that 
specific    sltee   mxist   be   picked   out   years   In 


advance,  Tuemmler  said.  Indeed,  he  Bald, 
selecting  a  site  a.  a  park  far  In  advance  can 
often  put  a  Jinx  on  It.  A  ma*ter  plan  only 
means  having  a  general  Idea  of  what  to  do 
in  various  areas  as  they  do  develop. 

rEDX&AL    AID 

Federal  aid  is  also  available  for  recrea- 
tional sites  under  the  watershed  program^ 
such  as  that  being  worked  up  by  the  Uttie 
Beaver-Llttle  Antletam  Watershed  A^ocla- 
tlon  he  said.  Federal  aid  Is  avaUable  for 
fl«xi  control  dams  for  up  tx>  the  ainount  of 
damage  caused  by  the  worst  flood.  «»«^^ 
to  Tuemmler.  and  extra  money  can  be  used 
for  recreational  sites  around  these  dams. 

He  said  farslghted  farmers  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  to  set  up  picnic  groves  aJong 
the  dam  ponds,  and  charge  fee*  to  picnickers^ 
If  the  U.S.  Army  Englneert.  win  acceptance 
for  their  plan  to  build  flood  control  dams  on 
the  tributaries  of  the  Potomac,  he  said,  rec- 
reational areas  may  be  developed  on  the 
Tonoloway  Creek  and  other  areas  around  the 

^l^llily  he  "said,  the  county  oould  acquire 
development  rights  for  "stream  vaJley"  parks 
along  the  Conococheekgue  Creek. 
coxrtrrr   parks 
The  main  responsibUlty  for  local  park  de- 
velopment falls  upon  the  Washington  Coun- 
ty  Park    Commission,   headed   by    Jacob    B. 
Berkson.    It's  main  problem  Is  money. 

The  original  Idea  of  the  county  commls- 
sloners,  when  they  set  up  the  park  commis- 
sion was  to  turn  over  abandoned  school  sites 
to  the  park  commission.  The  park  com- 
mission could  then  develop  the  sites  "  P«;»tfi. 
or  sell  the  sites  and  use  the  money  to  develop 
parks  elsewhere.  This  was  done  with  the 
Poceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  White  Oak  Forest 
School  near  Security.  .^„.„„ 

Then  a  local  State  law  was  passed  giving 
the  proceeds  of  such  sales  to  the  board  of 
education,  leaving  the  park  commission 
without  a  painless  way  of  extracting  money 

from  the  county  government.  

Anyway,  the  park  commission  ^  J°]^ 
ahead  with  the  development  of  Doub  s  Woods 
Park,  between  South  Hagerstown  High  School 
and  the  South  End  shopping  center  Voca- 
tional students  are  making  picnic  tables,  and 
building  a  park  pavilion. 

MODEL    PARKS 

Berkson  hopes  to  make  this  a  model  for 
future  Washington  County  parks.  Tlth  a 
pavilion,  an  outdoor  exhibit  center,  a  camp- 
fire  circle,  and  so  on. 

The  Leltersburg  Rurltans  have  offered  to 
help  develop  a  county-owned  tract  at  Lelters- 
burg as  a  park.  Berkson  said.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  he  has  In  mind  for   developing 

^"We  don't  want  any  of  theee  Junk  parks." 
he  said  "We  do  not  want  a  shack  pavUlon. 
We  don't  want  these  picnic  tables  that  curl 
up  at  both  ends.  We  want  parks  equal  in 
quality  to  the  State  parks." 

The  drawback,  he  said.  Is  that  the  county 
can't  afford  a  big  park  budget.  So  the 
answer,  as  he  sees  It.  Is  partnership  with 
local  groups,  such  at  the  Rurltans.  who  will 
help  build  and  maintain  the  parks. 
NEW  sms 
The  park  commission  plans  to  acquire  a 
site  at  the  DevU's  Backbone  on  the  Antletam 
Creek  between  Boonsboro  and  Lappan  s 
Crossroads  for  picnicking  and  fishing. 

Along  with  acquisition  of  rights-of-way 
for  the  new  Port  Ritchie  access  road.  Berk- 
son said,  the  county  also  acquired  park  area 
near  the  Pennsylvania  line.  He  said  thte  is 
a  beautifully  wooded  site  for  picnicking  and 
perhaps  even  camping. 

Eventually,  Berkson  said,  the  park  com- 
mission hopes  to  have  county  parks  on  the 
Conococheague.  Antletam.  and  -Tonoloway 
Creeks,  and  on  South  and  Sideling  Hill 
Mountains.  , 

These  parks  will  not  replace  Federal  and 
State  parks,  he  said,  but  will  provide  picnic 
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sltM.  baaeball  diamondB,  and  children's  play- 
grounds for  local  residents,  Just  as  the  city 
parks  do  for  city  residents. 

Berkaon  said  many  local  people  take  the 
beauties  of  the  county  for  granted,  and  do 
not  think  about  how  to  preserve  them.  "We 
have  tremendous  natural  resources  here,  and 
we  should  develop  them,"  he  said.  "We  have 
to  look  ahead  for  10  or  20  years  when  there 
may  not  be  so  many  open  spaces." 

INIXATQ)    COSTS 

The  State  government  thinks  nothing  of 
paying  910,000  an  acre  for  park  sites  In  the 
Baltimore  metropolitan  area.  Berkson  said. 
The  time  to  acquire  park  sites  here,  he  said. 
Is  before  values  become  similarly  Inflated. 

Hagerstown  Is  Justly  famous  for  Its  beauti- 
ful city  park,  he  said,  and  there  are  many 
equally  beautiful  sites  in  the  county. 

Development  of  these  parks  Is  not  Just 
money  thrown  away,  he  concluded.  It  has  a 
bearing  on  the  economic  development  of  the 
county,  he  said,  because  It  makes  the  county 
a  more  attractive  place  to  live  and  work. 


June  11 


B«aruigi  and  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or    PKNNSTLVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1964 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
when  proponents  of  free  trade  talk  about 
the  need  for  reduction  of  tariffs  they 
talk  In  broad  general  terms.  However, 
every  concession  granted  to  increase  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States,  has  a  most 
dramatic  local  effect.  There  is  nothing 
which  touches  the  day-to-day  lives  of 
all  of  us  more  than  the  effect  of  such 
reductions.  Following  is  a  letter  which 
I  have  written  to  Hon.  Christian  Herter, 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations, to  emphasize  to  him  just  what 
impact  increased  imports  of  bearings 
could  have  just  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
alone. 

The  letter  follows: 

JUNB  11,  1964. 
Hon.  Christian  Hjertek. 

Special    Representative    for    Trade    Negotia- 
tions, Executive  Office  Building,   Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dkab  Mr.  HeRTER:  As  you  may  have  noted 
from    correspondence    and    from    extensions 
of  remarks  placed  in  the  Conorissional  Rec- 
ord, the  domestic  bearing  Indu.stry  Is  In  grave 
trouble  as  a   result   of   Imports   of   bearings 
from  Japan  and  elsewhere.     I  would  like  to 
acquaint  you  with  what  these  Imports  mean 
In  my  congressional  district  which  Includes 
Lancaster.  Pa. 

The  Pederal-Mogul-Bower  Bearing  Co.  in 
Lancaster  has  over  600  full-time  employees, 
so  roughly  2,500  family  members  in  the 
Lancaster  area  are  dependent  on  the  suc- 
cess of  this  one  company.  The  company  hsia 
an  annual  payroll  of  well  over  $4,500,000 
in  the  Lancaster  area  alone  and  the  largest 
part  of  this  Is  undoubtedly  spent  with  re- 
tailers, service  and  professional  people.  In 
Lancaster  or  environs.  You  can  see  that  the 
loss  of  this  payroll  would  have  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  economy  of  the  entire  area.  In 
addition,  this  comjjany  pays  about  a  half 
millions  dollars  In  local  taxes  alone  which 
does  contribute  substantially  to  the  local 
government  operations. 

The  total  Imports  of  ball  bearings,  roller 
bearings,  steel  balls,  and  rollers  in  1963  were 
up    19    percent    from    1962,    for    a    total    of 


»19,384.85a.  This  U  strictly  the  Import  price, 
or  inrolce  price  paid  by  the  Importer,  and 
does  not  Include  duty,  ocean  transportation. 
Insiirance.  ciistomB.  brokerage  fees,  or  any 
other  additives.  Imports  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1964  in  total  were  •5.372,072  versus  M- 
313,124  for  the  same  period  in  1963.  or  an 
increase  of  approximately  20  percent. 

Since   bearings    are   on    the    list    of   Items 
subject  to  negotiation  in  Ocneva  during  the 


these  wltne«ee«,  as  well  as  all  the  othea.  ton^ 
the  fifth  or  other  amendments  and  nfcuM 
to  testify  when  asked  cortaln  queetloog. 

rhiring  the  hearings  of  th«  comnUtt«»  sm 
■uba«q\i«nUy,  there  have  been  many  t,t^?^ 
parted  gezierallBaUons  and  Inferencea^t 
concerning  the  State  university  at  B^SH 
its  faculty,  and  lU  students.  w.««jj^ 

Foremost   among    these    were   the  uboob. 


be  made  on  ball  bearings,  roller  bearings 
steel  balls,  or  rollers.  Any  reduction  will 
encourage  further  foreign  competition  with 
which  domestic  producers  cannot  compete 
because  of  high  wages  and  high  taxes  paid  by 
the  domestic  companies. 

I  hop)e  you  will  take  these  factors  Into  con- 
sideration when  the  negntiiitlons  deal   with 
bearings,  balls,  and  rollers 
Sincerely, 

<  Signed  )      Paul  Dactte. 

Mt'rnber  of  Congress. 


firmed  allegations  that  there  la  a  aerloua  ■»« 
Kennedy  round  we  urge  that  no  reductions  Increasing  infiltration  by  Communists  In  hS 
be   made   on    bftii    h.«-(„<,c    r„iior    kooh,.».       the  faculty  and  student  body  at  the  t^I? 

university  at  Buffalo;  that  the  House  Sm! 
mittee  on  Un-American  Actlvlu«  «(, 
picketed  by  a  Communlst-organlaed  btobd 
of  studenU  at  State  university  at  BufliO? 
and  that  a  Conmiunlst-domlnaled  stiident 
group  of  the  State  university  has  invited  t 
nimiber  of  outstanding  Communists  to  de. 
liver  lectures  at  the  university. 

At  no  time  has  evidence  been  preaentid 
that  there  is  a  serious  and  increasing  in- 
filtration by  Communist*  Into  the  faeolty 
staff,  or  the  student  body  of  the  unlvenlto. 
The  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities was  not  picketed  by  a  Communist- 
organized  group  of  students  from  this  nm- 
verslty.  It  Is  Impossible  to  equate  picket- 
ing against  the  committee  and  the  charge  of 
being  a  Communist. 

Many  groups  throughout  the  Nation— prtv 
fesslonal  and  religious,  among  others— h»fa 
picketed  against  the  committee.  In  this  spe- 
cific case,  the  picketing  was  authorized  by 
the  student  senate  of  the  State  university 
at  Buffalo.  This  group  Is  the  authorlaed 
representative  of  all  the  students  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  picketing  was  organized  prop- 
erly, monitored  by  sttident  leaders,  and  drew 
praise  for  orderly  conduct  from  many  Impor- 
tant groupts  within  the  community. 

The  charge  that  a  Communist  dominated 
student  group  of  this  university  has  invited 
a  number  of  outstanding  Communists  to 
deliver  lectures  at  the  university  is  not  based 
on  the  facts.  Last  year,  the  student  senate 
convocations  committee  Invited  a  group  ot 
speakers — not  to  be  financed  from  State 
funds,  but  from  student  fees — to  lecture  In 
a  series  entitled:  "A  Political  Spectrum  of  s 
Contemporary  World."  The  purpose  of  the 
series,  as  stated  by  Richard  Erb,  president 
of  the  student  association,  was  "to  offer 
students  the  opportunity  to  examine  and 
compare  various  political  Ideologies." 
Speakeos  Included:  Sir  Oswald  Mosely,  "Fa- 
clsm ';  Russell  Kirk,  "Conservatism";  Sena- 
tor Eugene  J.  McCartht,  "Liberalism"; 
Norman  Thomas,  "Socialism";  and  Dr. 
Henry  Aptheker.  "Communism."  Before 
Dr.  Aptheker's  appearance,  an  Injunction 
was  secured  barring  his  appearance.  Sub- 
sequently, this  was  overruled  unanimously 
by  the  appellate  division,  third  department, 
of  the  State  supreme  court,  and  has  now 
been  taken  to  the  coxirt  of  appeals  by  the 
original  complainant. 

To  furnish  a  maximum  of  value  to  the 
students  the  format  of  the  program  pro- 
vided that  each  speaker  should  discuss  his 
concept  of  the  "role  of  the  state"  from  40 
minutes  to  1  hour.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
speech  a  panel  of  faculty  and  students 
would  question  the  speaker  for  approxi- 
mately 20  minutes.  Pollowlng  this,  the 
program  was  open  to  questions  from  the 
audience. 


Statement  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Furnas,  President, 
State  UuTersity  at  Buffalo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1964 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties held  hearings  In  the  city  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  The  witnesses  who  appeared  for 
questioning  took  the  fifth  or  other 
amendments,  and  refused  to  testify  when 
asked  certain  questions. 

Dr.  Clifford  C.  Pumas,  president  of 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buf- 
falo, has  made  a  timely  statement  on 
this  subject,  which  I  wish  to  include  in 
the  Record. 

Dr.  Pumas  is  a  distinguished  engi- 
neer and  chemist.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Purdue  University,  and  received  his 
doctor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  He  taught  chemical  engi- 
neering at  Yale  until  1943  when  he  be- 
came the  director  of  research  for  the 
Curtlss-Wrlght  Corp.  in  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
and  subsequently  the  director  of  Cornell 
Aeronautical  Laboratories. 

In  1954,  Dr.  Pumas  became  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Buffalo. 

On  December  1.  1955,  he  was  named 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Re- 
search and  Development  by  President 
Elsenhower,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
until  Pebruary  1957  when  he  resigned  to 
resume  his  duties  as  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo. 

Dr.  Pumas  continues  to  serve  as  a 
consultant  to  the  military  as  a  member 
of  the  Defense  Science  Board. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  Dr.  Pumas'  statement  which 
follows : 

Statement  bt  E>r.  C.  C    PtRNAs.  President. 
State  UNivERsrrT  at  Buftalo 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  record  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  held  hearings  in 
Buffalo  on  April  29  and  30.  1964.  During 
these  hearings,  one  member  of  the  faculty 
and  a  graduate  student  of  the  State  uni- 
versity at  Buffalo,  among  others,  were  sub- 
p>enaed  to  appear  for  questioning.     Both  of 


The  State  University  at  Buffalo  Is  pro- 
ceeding calmly  and  deliberately,  in  coopera- 
tion with  officials  of  State  university,  to 
study  allegations  made  against  any  mem- 
bers of  Its  faculty.  This  has  always  been 
the  procedure  of  this  university.  More  than 
10  years  ago,  while  a  private  Institution,  a 
policy  was  developed  In  regard  to  Commu- 
nist Party  membership  and  the  giving  of 
testimony  before  Investigating  bodies.  It 
provided  that  a  faculty  member  who  has 
subjected  himself  to  the  discipline  of  a  to- 
talitarian party  has  by  so  doing  renounced 
the  right  to  think  and  speak  and  act  inde- 
pendently.    By    obligating   himself    to    take 


196Jf 

^  Meas  and  beliefs  readymade  from  a 
**tv  Statorahlp.  he  ha.  repudiated  the 
SSnmdSl  eear/h  for  truth  which  we  hold 
*^^al  in  a  scholar  and  teacher. 
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^^It^DoUcy    further    provided    that    "the 
^rllt^ur^  that  members  of  Its  faculty. 
S^illei  u^rby  a  legislative  committee  or 
J,"Sy  otSer  legally  constituted  authority 
2X  freely  and  frankly,  even  though  they 
Sfnot  approve  of  the  methods  of  the  in- 
"^!<^tlnB  bod*  or  the  wisdom  or  propriety 
rtr  o^rSSLs.     Refusal    to   tesUfy   will 
li^thfperson  refusing  liable  to  suspen- 
SS  without   prejudice   until,   through    the 
S^edure  laid  down  in  the  university's  rules 
P^^gulatlons,  providing  for  a  hearing  be- 
^  r committee,  he  can  demonstrate  to  the 
SJr^prlate  authorities  that  he  Is  qualified 
to  continue  as  a  member  of  the  faculty.     If 
STuli  so  to  demonstrate,  he  will  be  sub- 
lect  to  dismissal." 

Although  this  university  Is  now  subject  to 
st^^  law  and  the  oonsUtutional  restrictions 
J^pUcibTe  to  8t*te  action,  and  the  policies 
TsZe  university  of  New  York,  the  above 
U  indicative  of  the  principles  we  hold. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  University  of 
Buffalo  as  a  private  Institution,  had  a  proud 
Lrl^  of  ^emlc  freedom.  This  served 
*a  a  kTy  to  Its  greatness.  Thlfl  was  the  leg- 
»cv  of  Dr.  Samuel  Paul  Capen,  chancellor  of 
the  university  for  20  years.  Julian  Park, 
university    historian,    In   his    history    of    Dr. 

Capen^  Ufe  said: Ws  constant  devo- 

tiobto  academic  freedom  was  a  shield  tiiat 
hundreds  of  spears  came  to  be  broken 
i^inst.  •n)  his  succeawrs  it  Is  a  precious 
l^y-  The  university  U  proud  that  this 
h^tage  conUnuee  under  State  University. 
T^e^nclples  Involved  were  well  stated  by 
jSn'^C.  C^.  Jr..  attorney  for  Stot*  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  before  the  appellate 
division  of  the  supreme  coiu-t: 

-Freedom  of  Intellectual  Inquiry  In  a  iml- 
versity  Is  vital  to  Its  being  and  essential  to 
Its  function  In  a  democraUc  eoclety.     A  free 
society  depends  on  free  universities.     TThls 
means  the  exclusion  of  governmental  inter- 
vention   in    the    intellectual    life    of    a    uni- 
versity.' .aid  Mr.  JusUce  Frankfurter  In  the 
case  of   Sweezy  v.  New   Hampshtre.     In  the 
^e     case.     Chief     Justice    Warren     aald. 
■Teachers  and  students  must  always  rema  n 
free  to  Inquire,  to  study  and  evaluate   to j^ln 
new  mat^ty  and  uiiderstandlng-,   otherwise 
our  clvUlzatlon  will  stagnate  and  die. 
Mat  26,  1964. 


Hob.  Earl  HoUand«worth  and  Hon.  Lee 
Travi»,  of  Lonyview,  Tex. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  ttxas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11.  1964 
Mr  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Include  in  the  Congressional  Record  &n 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  May  3i. 
1964  issue  of  the  Longview  Dally  News. 
It  concerns  two  outstanding  business- 
men who  have  contributed  much  to  the 
development  of  east  Texas  and  Texas. 
The  editorial  follows: 

A  Oreat  Team 
One  left  his  home  In  West  Virginia  at  the 
age  of  18  and  headed  west  to  seek  bls^o"^; 
tSne.  At  tlie  age  of  a.  the  other  left  his 
naUve  New  York  with  his  parents  and 
traveled  to  Colorado. 


Thoee  wwe   eventful   Journeys,   as  subse 
quent  happening,  were  ^  proye_ 

When  their  paths  croeeed  In  Utah.  It  was 
a  J^TdS  fc/each  of  them-and  for  Long- 

^iT^  "^youthful    Earl    Hollandsworth 
who  r^t  to  California  to  work  In  the  oU 
buTlnlL     starting    as    a   roughneck    In    the 
S^   mU^eS^    ThU  was   the   beginning 
of^fabulous  career  In  which   he   has  be- 
^me  one   of   the  foremost  independent  op- 
^ators    in    the     midcontlnent    area,    while 
It  Sesame  time  achieving  outstanding  suc- 
cess in  other  fields.  „^   ^t   2 
It   was   Lee   TravU  who   at   the   age   of    2 
moved   to   Colorado,   where  he  obtained  his 

^P^haps    It    was    fate    that    brought    Earl 
HollandTworth     and     Lee  ^^ravls    to^t^er^ 
Earl  was  only  18  when  he  became  ^ssoclat^ 
with  Lee.  who  was  a  Joint  owner  of  an  oil 
Smpany    and    a    mining    operator    In    Sa^t 
^Te  C^ty.     As  driller  and  drilling  superin- 
tendent  with    the    oU    firm.    Eari    supervised 
S^ratlonT  In  Kansas,   Colorado,   Ut^.   and 
T«^      He  drilled  successfully   In   his  own 
ShT  in  the  Uinta  area  near  Vernal    Utah. 
The    two    men    became   close    friends    aiid 
throutgrowth  has  been  a  highly  "uccessfvU 
partner;^lp   In  the   operation   of  ^J^^^ 
^pany  here,   the  purchase  and  operation 
of  hotels  and   motor  Inns  In  Longview.  Ty- 
?erSlas     Marshall,   and   Kllgore.   the   de- 
velopment' of    a    large   downtown-  shopping 
center    and    the    acquisition    of    two    office 
buildings    and   other   commercial   properties 
here  and  elsewhere.  „„„     „am.. 

They  have  made  the  company  name 
Earlee  (a  combination  of  their  given  names) 
a  symbol  of  progress. 

More  can  be  learned  about  these  men  In 
biographical  sketches  which  appear  In  an- 
other action  of  this  issue  devoted  to  toe 
open  house  this  afternoon  and  the  formal 
opening  Monday  of  their  Downtowner  Mo- 
Zlnn.  we  strongly  urge  you  to  read  every 
word  written  about  them.  You'll  And  their 
^ktrrounds  thriUlng,  exciting,  colorful, 
^d  SsS^lng-more  so  than  anyUilng  ever 
Snned    about    the    fictional    characters    of 

"  Throu^^'thelr  Imagination,  ability,  and 
drive  they  have  built  tremendous  fortune^ 
but  this  you  would  know  only  by  their  acts 
or  deeds-not  by  their  words.  They  have 
much  in  common.  Each  is  the  same  t<xlay 
Z  he  was  yesterday,  and  wlU  be  the  same 
tomorrow,  no  matter  where  you  n^lg^t  ^nf 
him.  Each  U  quiet,  reserved,  unpretentious 
and  unassuming,  but  direct,  decisive,  and 
deliberate  In  business  dealings. 

Lee  Travis  makes  his  home  In  another  city, 
but  he  spends  considerable  time  In  east 
Texas    looking    after    business    Interests 

Let  Is  be  said  to  the  everlasting  credit  of 
these  two  men:  they  have  done  a  great  deal 
for  Longview  and  this  area.  The  Invest- 
ments they  have  made  here  are  ^^^f  •  '«! 
which  all  of  us  should  be  grateful.  By  their 
display  of  faith  they  have  given  confidence 

^^'conv^lon  of  the  Longview  Motor  Hotel 
into  the  Downtowner  Motor  Inn  at  a  «»t  <rf 
approximately  $100,000  Is  but  one  of  many 
tangible  ways  In  which  they  ^jave  contm- 
ually  put  their  money  to  work  In  this  c^- 
munlty.  Their  latest  venture  definitely  wlU 
redound  to  LongvleWs  benefit.  ,  ,  „„ 

The  Downtowner  Motor  Inn.  part  of  a  na- 
tionwide system,  will  have  oPf°,*^°Ji»«,'"»^ 
2  to  5  p.m.  today.  Everyone  Is  Invited  uid 
It  is  our  hope  that  a  tremendous  crowd  will 
be  on  hand  to  express  thanks  to  Lee  and 
Earl  for  another  big  contribution  to  our  city  s 
progress,  and  to  pledge  them  ^^PPO^  «^d 
coo^ratlon  for  their  part  In  making  Long- 
view  east  Texas'  headquarters  for  travelers 
Ind  conventions.  This  Is  the  least  we  can 
do  to  show  our  appreciation  to  these  two 
truly  great  men. — Carl  L.  Estks. 


Independence  of  the  PhiUppines 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  11,  1964 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Philippine  Islands  this  year  axe 
oelebraUng  the  18th  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  their  country.  We  take 
this  opportunity  to  send  warm  feUcita- 
tions  to  His  Excellency,  the  President  of 
the  Republic.  Diosdado  P.  Macapagal: 
and  His  Excellency,  the  Philippine  Am- 
bassador to  the   United  States.  Oscar 

^^AUhiugh  officially  granted  full  sover- 
eignty by  the  United  States  on  July  4, 
1946  a  date  befitting  our  own  great  her- 
itage the  Filipinos  commemorate  June  12 
as  their  national  holiday,  the  date  re- 
membered as  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence by  their  heroic  leader.  Agui- 
naldo.  from  Spanish  rule  in  1898. 

Throughout  the  20th  century,  the  rela- 
tions between  our  country  and  the  Philip- 
pines have  been  very  close.    During  the 
48  years  when  the  Philippines  were  under 
oiir  control,  the  U.S.  Government  built 
the  islands  into  a  showplace  of  democ- 
racy    World  War  II  did  not  change  this 
hamionlous    union;    for    the    Filipinos 
fought  alongside  American  solars  hi  t^e 
defense  of  their  homeland.    The  battle 
for  Corregidor  and  Bataan  Is  as  much  a 
tribute  to  the  bravery  of  the  Fihpino 
soldier  as  it  is  to  our  own  men. 

Since  July  4,  1946,  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  has  continued  to  foUow  the 
patterns  of  development  and  administra- 
tion set  down  by  American  personnel.    A 
true    democracy.    President    Macapagal 
presides  over  a  government  opposed  to 
communism.   As  a  member  of  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization,  the  is- 
lands form  a  part  of  the  chain  of  free 
countries  containing  the  spread  of  inter- 
national communism.     More  important 
to   the   United   States,   though,   is   the 
mutual    defense    agreement    cone  uded 
with  our  Government,  granting  military 
base  rights  in  the  Philippines  for  our 
armed  services.  . 

The  Philippine  Government  i£  right- 
fully taking  a  place  of  leadership  in  Asia 
and   the  Pacific.     Handicapped   by   the 
vast  destruction  caused  by  the  Japanese 
occupation  and  Uberation  of  the  islands 
during  World  War  H.  the  Filipinos  had 
first  to  overcome  their  internal  weak- 
nesses.   Today,    the    islands    are    the 
world's  largest  producer  of  coconuts  and 
manila  hemp.    The  people  enjoy  one  of 
the  highest  standards  of  living  in  aU  of 
eastern  Asia.     Moreover.  65  Percent  of 
the  population  10  years  of  age  and  oyer 
is  literate,  a  truly  remarkable  figure  for 
an  Asian  state. 

Its  presence  is  also  being  felt  in  other 
Asian  countries.  President  Macapagal 
has  been  attempting  to  mediate  the  dis- 
pute between  Indonesia  and  Malaysia 
Recent  pronouncements  by  government 
leaders  show  their  concern  about  and 
support  for  American  poUcy  In  South 
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Vietnam.  Furthermore,  the  Philippines 
active  particii>ation  in  the  Colombo  plan 
produces  a  stabilizing  influence  and  an 
impetus  to  the  development  of  the  mem- 
ber Asian  states. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  great  pride  that 
I  salute  the  Filipinos  on  the  anniversary 
of  their  independence.  Since  the  United 
States  is  the  islands'  leading  supplier  of 
imports  and  the  principal  recipient  of 
exE>orts,  the  clos&ties  which  have  existed 
between  the  two  Republics  in  the  past 
continue  in  the  present.  I  am  certain, 
too,   that  these  amicable  relations  will 


only  5  of  the  100  naUvea  attend  at  any  given 
time — one  to  speak  and  the  other  four  to 
read  newspapers.  Which  Is  odd  because  It 
clearly  violates  a  tribal  rule  that  no  one  may 
talk  unleM  61  Members  are  present.  And 
this  Is  the  tribe,  mind  you.  that  reveres  Its 
taboos  more  than  any  other. 

Fortunately,  like  most  primitive  peoples,  cause  our  distinguished  senior  Senatrw 
the  natives  appear  to  have  only  the  vaguest  Pat  McNamara.  was  its  primarv  «;non««l' 
notion  of  numbers.  Thus  the  speaker  la  al-  as  rhalrman  nf  th<.  T  qK^-  q.-kI^Z  ,  '^• 
lowed  to  drone  happily  on  for  hoi^  while  the      t?f  ^„fH^^f;"^  nnwl  k  ^"^^^^^^O^, 

other  four  don't  listen.  But  occasionally  a  ^^  *^"'^^'*  ^^^  ^'"  through  oommittee  and 
look  of  suspicion  will  cross  the  face  of  one  ff"  "/^'"  manager  won  approval  of  the 
of  the  nonllsteners.  He  will  rise,  look  o*"  ^y  the  Senate  without  a  dissentllig 
around  the  empty  chamber  and  announce:      vote. 


It  was  my  great  pleasure  a  year  am 
to  vote  for  this  bUl  which  was  signed  Into 
law  by  the  late  President  Kennedy  nr, 
June  10,  1963.  ° 

Those  of  us  from  Michigan  take  par 
tlcular  pride  In  the  Equal  Pay  Act  be^ 


Ah  do  declare     Ahm  not  much  on  countln'  Thanks  to  his  efforts,  millions  of  wnrlr 

endure,  setting  an  example  of  peace  and     but  it  looks  to  me  like  there  dont  seem  to     Ing  women  In  the  future  will  Hp  naM  / 

their  efforts  on  the  basis  of  work  accom- 
plished and  no  longer  will  suffer  dis- 
crimination in  their  pay  checks  because 
of  their  sex. 


mutual  cooperation  for  the  world  com 
munity. 


The  Filibaster:  A  Weird  Festival 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

or    CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1964 

Mr  BURKHALTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  it 
Is  with  a  great  deal  of  relief  that  I  note, 
from  recent  news  articles,  that  the  Sen- 
ate may  soon  vote  on  the  civil  rights  bill. 
"Debate"  on  this  bill  has  boen  in  prog- 
ress over  3  months.  It  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  legislative  process  that 
this  great  body  of  our  Government  could 
not  meet  together  and  truly  debate  the 
issues  surrounding  the  legislation  at 
hand.  This  exercise  in  futility,  or  at 
least  wasted  motion,  is  well  described  in 
an  article  written  by  Arthur  Hoppe  of 
the  Washington  Star.  It  is  a  well  writ- 
ten article  that  furnishes  a  revealing  view 
of  the  Congress  and  some  of  its  rules. 
Indeed,  this  article  makes  one  wonder 
about  the  real  value  and  usefulness  of 
our  national  legislature.  It  would  well 
behoove  this  body  to  examine,  with  an 
eye  toward  thoughtful  and  effective 
revision,  some  of  our  rules  in  order  to 
find  those  ways  in  which  we  might  lefi- 
islate  more  effectively — and  regain  the 
full  respect  of  the  country. 
The  article  follows: 

[From   the   Washington   StiU-.  June   2.    1964] 

The  Filibuster:  A  Weird  Festivai,  Natives 
Gather  Daily  for  Months  To  Talk 
While   No   One   Listens 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

It's  amazing.  The  more  research  I  do  for 
my  book,  "Strange  Native  Customs  In  Waah- 
Ington  and  Other  Savage  Lands,"  the  more 
unbelievably  unreliable   my   findings  sound. 

For  example,  fellow  anthropologists  may 
recall  my  general  description  of  the  fili- 
buster, a  weird  festival  practiced  sporadically 
by  the  Senators,  a  tribe  of  100  elderly  recluses 
who  dwell  on  Capitol  Hill.  Many  scoffed  at 
my  report  that  these  natives  gather  dally 
for  months  on  end  to  talk  while  no  one 
listens,  all  for  no  apparent  purpose. 

•  What  are  you."  wrote  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Herr  Professor  Rudolph  von  L. 
Clauswltz.   "some   kind  of   nut?  ' 

It  Is  therefore  with  trepidation  that  I  go 
Into  greater  detail  and  describe  one  of  the 
many  astounding  rites  the  filibuster  festival 
entails  This  one  Is  known  i\s  "The  quorum 
call."  And  Just  remember,  they  laughed  at 
Darwin,  too. 

As  reported  earlier,  the  filibuster  festival 
Is  held  In  the  tribe's  huge  and  ornate  gather- 
ing place,  but  for  reasons  which  are  unclear 


be  no  51  of  us  a-settln"  here 

This  new  note  sh(x;k8  awfike  the  head  na- 
tive, who  says  he  was  Just  suspecting  the 
same  thing  himself.  He  orders  the  clerk  to 
call  off  the  names  of  all  100  natives  to  see  If 
51  are  present.  This  aboriginal  counting  de- 
vice eventually  discloses  the  absence  of  95 
tribesmen.  It  Is  the  most  exciting  moment 
of  the  festival.  Bells  ring,  lights  flash,  and 
everyone  shouts:    "Quorum  call." 

A  search  Is  made  for  the  absent  natives. 
One  by  one  each  rushes  In.  tells  the  clerk 
he  Is  present  and  then — and  this  Is  the  m(«t 
curious  aspect  of  all — rushes  right  back  out 
of   the   chamber   again. 

But  this  maneuver  fools  the  clerk,  who 
counts  his  check  marks  and  eventually  an- 
nounces to  the  5  natives  present  that  51 
natives  are  now  In  the  room.  Their  sus- 
picions lulled,  they  go  back  to  reading  their 
newspapers  and  the  festival  Ls  allowed  to 
resume. 

I  would  go  Into  further  detail  about  the 
filibuster  festival,  but  the  next  subject  on 
my  list  Is:  "What  the  Native  Who  Is  Talk- 
ing Actually  Talks  About  '  And  while  I 
have  taken  copious  notes  on  this,  I  have 
decided  In  the  interests  of  archaeology  not 
to  publish  them. 

After  all,  Herr  Professor  Clauswltz  Is  78 
years  old.  and  subject  to  apoplexy.  If  he 
should  read  my  findings  on  that  subject 
•  •  *.  Well,  archaeology  can  111  afford  to 
lose  a  man  of  his  stature 


Equal  Pay  for  Women 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NEIL  STAEBLER 

or    MICHICA.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1964 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  June 
11.  1964,  is  an  important  landmark  in  the 
long  and  continuing  struggle  of  women 
to  achieve  equality  in  our  society. 

On  this  date,  the  McNamara  Equal 
Pay  Act  of  1963 — Public  Law  88-38 — be- 
comes generally  effective  throughout  the 
country. 

This  new  law  amends  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion in  the  payment  of  wages  on  the  basis 
of  sex.  In  other  words,  it  sets  forth  in 
the  law  the  simple  principle  of  justice 
that  equal  work  deserves  equal  pay.  re- 
gardless of  sex. 

Its  provisions  will  apply  to  an  esti- 
mated 28  million  workers  in  1.1  million 
establishments — in  other  words,  to  every- 
one covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  For  employees  covered  by  certain 
collective  bargaining  agreements,  the 
effective  date  Is  deferred  until  June  11. 
1965.  or  the  termination  date  of  the 
agreement,  whichever  is  the  earlier  date. 


The  Job  Corps  Hope   for  Many 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1964 
Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
gave  the  green  light  to  President 
Johnsons  war-on-poverty  bill — the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964 — one  of 
the  main  obstacles  on  the  road  to  passage 
was  cleared. 

Nothing  seems  now  to  stand  In  the 
way  of  swift  enactment  of  one  of  the 
mast  Important  pieces  of  legislation  of- 
fered in  the  last  decade.  One  of  the 
most  vital  provisions  of  the  Landnim 
bill  will  the  new  Job  Corps.  Originally 
envisioned  by  the  late  President  Kennedy 
as  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  this 
concept  has  been  expanded  In  an  at- 
tempt to  find  employment  for  40.000  vol- 
unteers of  the  16  to  21  age  bracket  who 
are  out  of  school  and  out  of  a  job.  What- 
ever this  measure  might  cost  In  dollars 
and  cents  would  be  repaid  multifold  in 
terms  of  the  Increased  good  for  society 
that  these  young  men  could  do. 

The  E>aily  Home  News  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.J.,  in  a  fine  editorial  on  June  8. 
clearly  discusses  this  problem.  The 
editorial  follows: 

The  Job  Corps  Hopt  for  Mant 

The  big  gun  In  President  Johnson's  "war 
on  poverty"  has  been  loaded.  The  House 
Education  and  Labor  Oommittee  has  ap- 
proved the  administration's  proposed  $962  5 
million  Economic  Opportunity  Act 

It  now  remains  for  the  whole  House,  iilong 
with  the  Senate,  to  pull   the  lanyard 

If  the  act  becomes  law — and  It  Is  believed 
It  wUl  this  session — the  United  States  will 
embark  on  a  number  of  offensives  designed  to 
eliminate  the  Nation's  stubborn  pockets  of 
poverty,  both  urban  and  rural,  and  enlist 
those  trapped  In  them  In  the  building  of  the 
"Oreat  S<x;lety." 

One  of  theee  offensives  is  called  the  Job 
Corps,  conceived  as  a  means  of  rescuing  at 
least  some  of  the  estimated  750.000  youths 
between  16  and  21  who  are  out  of  school, 
out  of  work,  out  of  touch  with  society  and. 
worst  of  all.  out  of  hope. 

The  idea  Is  to  take  young  men  away  from 
their  old.  defeating  environments  and  place 
them  In  rural  camps  and  urban  training 
centers,   there   to   teach   them  Job  skills   (as 
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-ell  as  tiie  A  B  Cb,  where  necessary)  .good 
^rk  bablta,  a  sense  of  social  reBponslbUlty— 
^ce  all  to  lift  and  widen  their  hortaons. 
•^J  many.  It  would  be  their  last  chance 
Jtealize  their  human  potential!  and  par- 
^oate  in  the  American  dream. 

Job  corps  planners  hope  that  40.000  young 
„«n-  all  volunteers— could  be  enrolled  wlth- 
Tthe  first  year.  Half  of  them  would  11  ve  In 
Ihrnit  200  conservation  camps  around  tne 
^iry,    half    In   Job-training   centers   In   or 

°^  ^I'n  ^he  CCC  days  of  the  1930b,  the 
,m.ths  in  the  camps  would  perform  useful 
Sk  for  Boclety-repalrlng  parks,  building 
roeds-whlle  undergoing  a  program  of  physi- 
cal conditioning  and  basic  education. 

Trainees  In  both  the  camps  and  urban 
centers  would  be  paid  $50  a  month,  with  a 
separation  bonus  of  $50  a  month  up  to  a 
maximum  of  2  years'  service. 

There  would  be  similar  work-training  pro- 
grams for  glr.18— who  constitute  46  Percent  of 
all  school  dropouts— to  be  administered  b> 
the  Labor  Department. 

Numerous  universities  already  have  task 
forces  planning  programs  for  the  Job  Corps 
Buslnesae.  are  developing  new  kinds  of  t^ch- 
InK  aids.  Many  teachers,  returning  Peace 
Corps  veterans  and  retired  service  officers 
have  volunteered  to  help  staff  the  Corps. 

As  for  finding  Jobs  for  Job  Corps  gradu- 
ates m  this  day  of  Increasing  automation, 
one  oil  company  says  It  could  use  1 .000  serv- 
ice staUon  attendant*  right  now.  Hotels  and 
h.«pltals  have  trouble  finding  dependable 
help  The  tire  service  Industry  has  a  con- 
sent need  for  properly  motivated  workers^ 
Other  youths  may  go  on  to  complete  their 
education.  Many,  refu>ed  by  Selective  Serv- 
ice because  of  health  or  educational  defl- 
clencle«,  would  now  be  able  to  pass  the  ex- 
amination. ,,,,        . 

The  Job  Corps  would  cost  $191  mUlton  In 
its  first  year  (about  equal  to  what  the  United 
States  spends  In  6  months  In  South  Viet- 
nam). .  ^.  „ 
The  cost  to  the  Nation  of  the  loss  of  those 
for  whom  the  Job  Corps  will  be  too  late  is  be- 
vond  calculation. 
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Clark  School  of  Detroit  Receives 
American  Fla{: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HAROLD  M.  RYAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1964 
Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.    Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  faculty  and  students  of  the 
Clark  School  of  Detroit  were  presented  a 
U  S   flag  which  had  been  flown  over  the 
U  S   Capitol  on  Washington's  Birthday. 
In  connection  with  this  presentaUon, 
the  Honorable  Benjamin  C.  Stanczyk 
judge   of   the   common   pleas   court   of 
Detroit  made   the   presentation   speech 
which  I  believe  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  this  honorable  body. 
The  remarks  follow : 

Remakks  bt  BMfJAiuN  C  Stancztk.  Com- 
mon P1.KA8  JuDO«,  roa  DixivxaY  at  Ci-AaK 
School  Flag  Pmbiwtation  ow  Widnesdat, 
Mat  27,  19*4 


It  Is  always  a  distinct  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege for  me  to  address  a  gathering  of  stu- 
enu  their  teachers,  and  their  parents.  And 
when  the  «ubject  of  my  talk  Is  our  Na- 
tion's flag,  that  plearure  becomes  even  great- 
er The  patrtotlam  displayed  by  your  in- 
terest   in    obtaining    a    flag    from    the    US. 


Capitol  for  your  flagpole  Is  extremely 
noteworthy.  And  we  all  should  thank  Con- 
eressman  Rtan  who  obtained  the  same  flag 
flown  above  the  Nation's  Capitol  on  Wash- 
ington's Birthday.  I  strongly  feel,  however, 
that  Congressman  Rtan.  myself,  and  all  per- 
sons in  Government  owe  our  thanks  to  you 
students  for  your  patriotic  Interest  In  the 
flag  and  for  the  Ideals  for  which  it  waves 
and  will  continue  to  wave. 

As  we  gaze  upon  this  flag,  with  its  changed 
design  signifying  the  recent  creation  of  the 
new  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  some  of 
U.S  might  wonder  If  the  end  has  been  reached 
In  our  country's  development. 

But  If  we  are  so  Inclined  to  think,  we 
need  only  remember  that  our  ancestors^ 
saluting  an  Old  Glory  with  13.  or  later.  15 
siars  hardly  expected  that  the  United  States 
would  ever"  become  so  great  and  so  exten- 
sive as  to  warrant  50  stars  In  the  field. 

As  we  view  this  historic  flag,  perhaps  we 
should  conflder  for  a  moment  other  flaps 
that  have  taken  Important  roles  ui  the  n:b- 
tory  of  the  United  States. 

This  particular  flag  wc  are  honoring  to- 
day is  unique  In  that  It  is  one  of  the  few 
that  has  flown  around  the  clock  For,  as 
you  all  probably  have  learned,  our  fl..g  nor- 
mally is  flown  only  during  the  dayligM 
hours.  But  specific  authority  is  given  to 
fly  the  flag  24  hours  a  day  above  our  Cap.- 
tol  Bul'.dlng  in  Wa5hlngU)n.  The  only  other 
k^atlons  where  the  flag  is  flown  continouslj 
are  above  Fort  McHenry,  near  Baltimore^ 
Md  the  Flag  House,  at  Baltimore,  the 
Municipal  War  Memorial  at  Worcester,  Mass  . 
Pikes  Peak.  Colo.,  and  at  Mount  Buri- 
bachl  on  the  Pacific  Island  of  Iwo  Jlma. 
It  was  on  this  Island  during  World  ^^ar  H. 
that  that  famous  scene  of  our  Marines  rais- 
ing the  American  flag  was  enacted. 

L  we  look  at  our  proud  flag,  ^'^^^^l' 
pecTally  mindful  of  that  flag  which  Inspired 
the  writing  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner, 
our  national  anthem,  at  Fort  McHenry  dur- 
Ing  the  war  of  1812.  Its  author,  as  you  may 
remember,  was  a  young  Ainerlcan  lawyer. 
Francis  Scott  Key  was  aboard  a  British  ship 
attempting  to  arrange  the  release  of  a  pris- 
oner during  the  British  bombardment  of  the 
American  fort.  When  Key  ^«;«<1  .  ^^^ 
Star  and  Stripes  still  waving  defiantly  above 
the  fort  after  an  all-night  bombardment, 
he  penned  the  words  that  continue  to  excite 
all  Americans  and  lovers  of  freedom  through- 
out the  world.  _  .  ... 
That  flag,  scarred  by  British  shot  and  shell 
still  lives  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
in  Washington.  A  new  building  there  now 
makes  It  possible  for  the  l^^ge  flag  which 
measured  28  feet  by  34  feet,  to  be  fully  dis- 
played in  a  prominent  spot.  Any  of  you 
who  visit  Washington  should  certainly  make 
this  a  must  stop  In  your  sightseeing. 

The  banner  that  Key  viewed  so  proudly 
boasted  15  stars  and  15  stripes.  This  was 
the  makeup  of  the  American  flag  from  1794 
when  Kentucky  and  Vermont  were  added  to 
the  original  13  States,  until  1818  when  Con- 
gress decided  to  keep  the  stripes  at  13,  rep- 
resenting the  original  colonies,  and  add  a 
star  for  each  new  State. 

It  was  in  1818  that  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Loul- 
■  slana,  Indiana,  and  Mississippi   entered  the 
union,  adding  flve  stars  to  the  fleld  of  blue. 
Our  flrst  President  expressed  his  theory  oi 
the  Blgnlflcance  of  the  flag.     George  Wash- 
ington put  It  In  these  words :  

"We  take  the  stars  from  heaven,  the  rea 
from  our  mother  country  and  separate  It  by 
white  stripes,  thus  showing  that  we  have 
separated  from  her.  And.  the  white  stripes 
shall  go  down  In  posterity  representing  lib- 
erty "  he  concluded.  Other  hlstortans  have 
noted  that  the  red  In  our  flag  stands  for 
courage,  eeal,  and  fervency.  The  white  for 
purity  and  cleanese  of  life,  and  the  blue  for 
loyalty,    devotion,    ft-iendshlp.    Justice,    and 

truth.  ^  . 

And  as  you  mtist  all  realize,  the  flag  and 


these  qualities  for  which  Its  colors  stand, 
ware  for  an  entire  world  to  view.  For  the 
message  that  our  Old  Glory  represents,  shows 
the  entire  world  the  difference  between  true 
freedom  and  the  Communist  way. 

Even  before  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence cast  our  tiny  band  of  colonies  adrift 
from  the  British  empire,  flags  had  played  an 
Important  role  In  the  New  World. 

In  1634.  onlv  14  years  from  the  time  the 
Pilgrims    landMl    at    Plymouth    Rock,    there 
were  strong  feelings  about  a  flag.     John  En- 
dlcott.    later    a    governor    of    the    colony    of 
Massachusetts,  scissored  a  cross  from  a  large 
flag  that  was  then  used  In  his  colony  at  the 
direction   of   the   British.      Brought   to   trial 
for  mutilation  of  the  flag,  he  contended  that 
the   Pllzrlms   had   come   to  this   country  to 
escape  "religious    persecution,      ^^rclng    his 
fellow  Pilgrims  to  worship  under  a  flag  with 
B  rellelous  Bvmbol  alien  to  their  own  beliefs 
vk-as  involved.     Endicott  lost  the   trial,  but 
trained  much  sympathy.    He  was  barred  from 
holding  public  office  for  a  year  as  his  penalty. 
Banners    of    many    different    designs    were 
u-ed  bv  our  colonies.    The  pine  tree  symbol 
and   the   coiled   rattlesnake   with   the   stem 
vrarning  "IX.nf  tread  on  me"  were  two  popu- 
lar designs. 

In  1775  a  ne^-  Continental  flag  came  Into 
being  It  contained  13  stripes  for  the  colo- 
nies the  flrst  time  stripes  had  been  em- 
ploved  but  carried  a  British  Union  Jack 
design  In  the  corner.  For  at  this  time,  the 
colonies  still  wished  to  show  their  aUeglance 
to  the  British  crown. 

But  following  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, a  committee  composed  of  George 
Washington,  Robert  MorrU,  a  Declaration  of 
Independence  signer,  and  George  Ross,  a 
relative  of  Betsv  Ross,  walked  to  her  seam- 
stress and  upholstery  shop  on  Philadelphia  s 
Arch  Street  with  a  new  design.  That  flrst 
flag  contained  the  13  stripes,  but  13  stars  had 
replaced  the  Union  Jack. 

The  flag  we  honor  today  Is  a  descendant 
of  that  early  flag.  We  In  Detroit  should  ^e 
especially  Interested  In  flags  since  we  boast 
thV  world's  largest  one.  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
emblem  Is  seven  stories  high  and  measures 
104  feet  by  235  feet.  It  weighs  some  1,600 
pounds. 

But  even  this  giant  cannot  measure  up  to 
the  slgnlflcance  of  this  flag  which  we  honor 
today  I  know  you  all  wUl  use  K  well  and 
devote  your  coming  years  to  continuing  and 
building  the  strength  of  the  Nation  It  so 
proudly  represents. 
Thank  you. 


Coiigre»»man  Horan'i  Conftructive  Suf- 
gestions  on  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1964 
Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  most  able  and  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr  HoRANl ,  was  the  speaker  at  the  75th 
annual  session  of  the  Washington  State 
Grange  on  June  9  at  Wenatchee,  Wash. 
The  senior  Republican  on  the  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  the  AppropnaUons 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington Is  also  an  acUve  member  of  the 
Grange  and  past  master  of  the  Beacon 
Hill  Subordinate. 
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His  constructive  comments  in  regard 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
are  especially  timely.  Here  is  the  text 
of  his  address: 

Address  or  Hon.  Walt  Horan. 
OF   Washington 

Brothers  and  sisters  of  Washington  State 
Grange,  and  friends;  here  In  the  shadow  of 
Saddle  Rock  Mountain — or  Squaw  Saddle,  as 
we  used  to  call  It — I  am  mighty  happy  to 
greet  you  and  to  welcome  you  to  the  Wenat- 
chee  Valley. 

The  Orange  and  statehood  for  Washington 
arrived  here  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  before 
Wenatchee  really  existed,  though  optimism 
was  high  In  this  area  at  that  time;  the 
rumor  was  even  then  being  conflrmed  that 
"Jim  Hill  Ls  headed  our  way!"  We  could  al- 
most hear  the  thud  of  the  picks,  the  scraping 
of  the  shovels,  the  clang  of  the  fresnoes.  and 
the  cursing  of  the  mulesklnners  as  they  at- 
tached the  Rockies  to  our  east.  I  must  make 
It  plain  that  I  speak  from  hearsay,  for  al- 
though my  parents  were  oldtlmers.  I  had 
not  yet  arrived  on  the  scene. 

North  central  Washington  Is  not  a  large 
area,  aa  cultivated  acres  go.  True,  to  the 
east  of  us  there  are  sizable  wheat  farms,  and 
to  the  north  we  have  some  spreads  that  do 
very  well  with  cattle  and  sheep.  But  we 
have  achieved  a  reputable  status  by  making 
the  most  of  what  we  have,  and  we  are  sub- 
stantial contributors  to  our  State's  position 
as  the  Nation's  leading  producer  of  apples 
and  one  of  Its  respected  producers  of  other 
fruits.  We  have  known  adversity  and  we 
have  known  the  conxforts  of  an  understand- 
ing Oovemment — a  Government  which,  as  a 
partner  and  a  counselor — not  a  master,  has 
helped  vis  through  credit  and  advice  to  do 
our  best. 

Here  in  Chelan  County  you  will  find  some 
of  the  finest  fruits  of  our  State  Grange's  long 
history  of  effort  for  our  rural  areas.  Where 
once  one  of  our  foremost  assets,  the  mighty 
Columbia  Just  over  the  hill  yonder,  was 
wasting  Into  the  sea,  now  some  40.000  people 
In  this  county  control  over  MOO-mllllon 
worth  of  assets  In  hydrogeneratlon  and 
transmission.  Oar  public  utility  district  ts 
a  going  concern,  and  a  grateful  county  has 
been  able  to  do  a  rather  remarkable  thing — 
broaden  Its  economy  through  the  saleable 
ownership  of  electrical  energy.  Where  once 
we  had  but  one  Industry,  we  now  have  two; 
we  have  added  light  metals  and  there  Is 
promise  of  more.  Douglas,  Grant,  and  Okan- 
ogan Counties  also  have  Orange-sponsored 
public  utility  districts,  growing,  serving,  on 
the  go-forward. 

Here  again.  Government  has  helped  your 
neighbors — with  surveys,  advice,  and  other 
proper  assistance.  Here  too.  Uncle  Sam  has 
been  partner  and  counselor — not  master — to 
them. 

It  Is  this  background  that  really  Inspires 
me  to  Ulk  to  you  today.  There  are  some 
clouds  In  the  sky  to  be  dispersed,  some 
mental  mountains  to  be  leveled,  and  some 
lakes  to  he  crossed.  But  the  Grange  was 
born  In  such  a  period  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago,  born  to  bring  people  together  In 
the  unity  of  understanding  to  work  for  the 
betterment  of  all. 

The  darkest  cloud,  to  me.  is  that,  of  the 
410.431  4-year  college  degrees  granted  In  the 
United  States  last  year,  only  4,587  were  in 
agriculture — a  very  slim  1  percent  of  the 
total.  Yet,  small  wonder  that  so  few  are 
preparing  to  make  their  career  In  agricul- 
ture: the  hours  are  long;  the  pay  U  poor; 
the  chances  for  promotion  appear  almoe.t 
nonexistent.  Opportunity  simply  isn't  there 
Darkening  the  sky  still  further,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  the  average  age 
of  all  active  American  farmers  In  1959  was 
50  years  and  6  months.  Now.  5  years  later, 
the  average  age  at  ooir  farmers  Is  |>robably 
even    older.      Where    are    adequate    replace- 
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memts,  the  fannen  erf   tociorrow,  going  to 
come  from? 

For  tbe  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  sky  Is 
cloudy.  As  we  proceed  into  the  futxire.  we 
must  ask  ourselves  another  question:  Where 
is  the  assurance  of  ail  this  "farm  abund- 
ance at  bargain  prices"  recenUy  referred  to 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  while  tesU- 
fylng  before  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. 

The  efficiency  of  our  farms  today  Is  legend. 
During  the  fifties  the  productivity  of  the 
American  farmworker  Increased  at  a  rate  of 
5.1  percent  a  year,  compared  to  a  rate  of 
2.3  percent  for  industrial  workers.  Per  acre, 
productivity  has  increased  70  percent  since 
the  1920's.  Today,  1  farmworker  supplies 
food  and  fiber  few  29  people—nearly  triple 
what  he  did  in  1940.  The  abundance  the 
American  consumer  enjoys  today  Is  certainly 
not  an  accident.  But  without  adequate  re- 
ward, can  it  continue?  Perhaps—but  I.  for 
one.  would  rather  not  take  the  chance. 

Last  Thursday  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives pwissed  a  blU  which  would  set  up  a 
Commission  on  Agricultural  Marketing.  I 
supported  this  bill,  and  I  hope  the  Commis- 
sion succeeds.  I  hope  It  succeeds  in  venti- 
lating the  darkened  comers  of  our  market- 
ing "closet"  and  I  hope  it  succeeds  in  the 
proper  oiling  of  all  the  nmchlnery  that 
makee  our  commerce  flow  freely  from  our 
farms  bo  our  tables.  Through  the  medium 
of  an  acUve  and  a  fair  market,  I  hope  our 
farmers  wUl  find  rewards  enabling  them  to 
share  with  the  consumer  in  this  American 
abundance. 

I  am  happy  that  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orvllle  Freeman  wlU  be  your  quest  here.  I 
Join  with  you  in  bidding  him  the  greatest  of 
welcomes  to  Wenatchee,  and  I  know  he  will 
add  to  the  success  of  your  convention.  Or- 
vllle Freeman  lives  tlu'ee  doors  from  me  back 
there  In  Metropolitan  Washington,  and  I 
know  how  hard  he  works — neighbors  check 
on  such  things,  you  know. 

Speaking  at  the  World  Trade  luncheon  in 
New  York  City  3  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Freeman 
made  this  good  point,  and  l  quote:  "But. 
whereas  farm  surpluses  are  stockpUed  in 
bins,  where  they  can  be  seen  and  carica- 
tured, industry's  surplus  capacity  Is  reflected 
by  layoffs  that  can  be  seen  only  in  unemploy- 
nvent  8ta.tl«tics." 

But  what  about  our  bins,  our  elevators, 
and  our  warehouses?  You  may  recall,  thoee 
of  you  who  are  familiar  with  your  Bible, 
that  the  Glleadltee  used  the  word  "shlbbo-^ 
leth"  to  detect  the  fuglUve  Ephreamltee  at 
the  River  Jordan  fords.  The  Ephreamltee 
pronoimced  this  word  as  "slbboleth,"  which 
led  to  their  easy  deetructlon. 

I  confess  I  am  rapidly  becoming  an 
Ephreamlte  regarding  some  of  the  "shibbo- 
leths" used  to  guard  the  fords  of  our  market- 
ing Jordan. 

Way  back  In  1930  Senator  McNary  and 
RepresenUtlve  Gilbert  Haugen  proposed  that 
a  Government  corporation  be  set  up  to  make 
enough  purchases  of  American  farm  com- 
modities to  raise  domestic  prices  above  world 
prices.  This  Idea  and  other  Ideas  became 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1935.  Well,  you  know 
the  rest.  We  were  to  have  an  "ever-normal 
granary"  with  price  supports  based  on  the 
parity  formula.  When  surpluses  appeared, 
we  planned  to  Impose  acreage  allotments 
until  supply  was  reduced  to  the  level  of 
demand.  And.  during  World  War  U  this 
program  worked  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  American  farmer  Inasmuch  as  world  pro- 
duction was  disrupted  and  the  demands  on 
our  production  were  enormous.  But  begin- 
ning In  1949,  1960.  and  1951,  the  serpent's 
head  of  sxirpluses  began  to  appear,  and  the 
old  problem  of  how  to  balance  supply  and 
demand  through  the  operations  of  Govern- 
ment programs  was  with  us  again.  Since 
then,  the  major  stumbling  block  has  been 
how  to  reduce  surpluses  and  still  maintain 


some  semblance  of  the  support  price  nrto 
clple.  ^  "* 

The  key  to  Ezra  Taft  Benson's  program  wm 
the  level  at  which  the  Government  shooM 
bo  obliged  to  support  prices.  He  suggestS 
"flexible  price  supports."  Today,  that  phrssi 
is  only  unpopular,  apparenUy,  when  consid- 
ered  In  conjunction  with  Ezra  Benson. 

It  is  obvloiis  that  the  key  to  Secretar* 
Freeman's  approach  U  that  of  reducing  to*. 
age.  Freeman  likes  to  call  It  "managed 
abundance."  and  I  do  mean  "managed" 
Actually,  the  cotton-wheat  bill  recently  en- 
acted Is  somewhat  of  a  combination  of  the 
Benson  plan  and  a  sizable  reduction  in  acre- 
age allotmenu— It  could  be  called  the  Ben- 
son-Freeman formula.  (Believe  me  being 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  America  la  » 
hazardous  occupation.) 

I  personally  think  we  are  having  too  much 
of  this  management  from  Washington,  D.c 
We  are  getting  too  many  bad  regulations 
and  getting  even  those  too  late.  But  that  la 
the  curse  of  a  Federal  law;  It  has  to  apply 
nationwide.  Regulations  on  wheat,  for  in- 
stance, must  apply  to  Texas,  to  North 
Dakota,  to  Washington  State.  It  la  hard  to 
tailor  them  to  fit,  and  all  of  thU  adds  to 
their  complexities  and  to  our  confusion. 

But  as  we  continue  to  reduce  our  acreage 
and  make  some  headway  in  reducing  the 
available  supply,  what  Is  happening  to  the 
factor  of  demand?  Let  us  take  a  look  at 
some  Interesting  statistics  on  our  naUonal 
population,  which,  after  all.  constitutes  the 
basis  of  demand. 

In  1790  the  center  of  population  was  ap- 
proximately 23  miles  east  of  Baltimore 
Through  the  years,  that  center  has  roughly 
followed  the  Cumberland  Trail,  the  same 
trail  that  Daniel  Boone  and  others  used  In 
their  treks  to  the  West.  When  our  National 
Grange  was  founded,  It  was  In  Kentucky 
south  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

When  our  State  grange  was  founded,  It  was 
nearlng  Columbxis,  Ind.,  the  home  of  our 
National  Grange  master.  Herschel  Newsom, 
although  Herschel  wasn't  there  yet.  The  cen- 
ter of  populauon  was  Just  east  of  the  Indi- 
ana-Illinois border  when  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1935  was  written.  Today.  It  Is  on  the 
outskirts  of  St.  Lotils,  Mo. 

Our  population  has  really  exploded.  When 
the  National  Grange  was  founded  In  IM7. 
there  were  some  28  million  people  In  the 
United  States,  and  when  our  own  Orange 
came  Into  being  In  1889,  there  were  about  62 
million.  It  was  75  million  when  I  was  bom 
( and  I  wont  mention  this  date) .  In  1930  the 
population  was  Just  under  123  million  per- 
sons, and  when  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1935 
was  written.  It  was  127  million.  In  1938. 
when  the  act  was  first  amended,  there  were 
close  to  130  million  persons  living  In  the 
United  States.  There  were  almost  14fl  mUUon 
In  1949  when  surpluses  started  to  overflow  our 
bins,  and  today,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  our  peculation  totals  almost  192 
million  persons. 

Here  Is  an  Interesting  paradox.  In  1949 
we  were  producing  wheat,  for  Instance,  on 
almost  76  million  acres  and  worrying  about 
the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  wheat 
farmer.  Today,  despite  the  fact  that  our 
population  has  Increased  by  over  43  million 
persons  since  1949,  we  are  producing  wheat 
on  only  53 '.4  million  acres  of  overall  effective 
allotments,  and  we  are  still  worrying  about 
the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  wheat 
farmer.  In  1949  we  were  producing  cotton 
on  almost  2714  million  acres.  Today,  de- 
spite the  43  million  population  Incrense 
since  then,  we  have  reduced  our  cotton  acre- 
age by  10  million  and  are  worrying  about  the 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  cotton  pro- 
ducer. On  the  face  of  it — something  is 
wrong. 

We  can  say,  of  course.  It  Is  more  effective 
fertilizers.  We  can  point  to  automation  and 
to    new    machinery.       We    oan    assert    our 
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— r  increasing  efflciency— a  product  of 
:2li?h  .^dl«o«rese.  All  of  this  U  good. 
I!Twe  should  be  thankful  and  proud  of 
^  achievements.  But  the  fact  remans 
SS  something  is  wrong;  the  welfare  of  our 
r^ers  has  not  kapt  pace  with  these 
i^evements.  Somehow,  our  producers  ^ 
frSfty—and  more  important,  those  we  hope 
.iilbe  our  producers  of  tomorrow— are  be- 
iSg  made  to  bear  the  brunt  of  this  elusive 
•ver-normal  granar>-. 

Whv  should  we  cuss  the  corporations  of 
industry  as  having  no  soul,  no  pity,  no  con- 
Klence.  when  we  have  turned  our  own  des- 
unv  over  to  political  fabrications  which 
quit*  obviously  have  no  soul.  pity,  con- 
Bclence.  or.  I  fear,  brains? 

A  classic  example  of  what  I  mean  can  be 
found  in  the  operations  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  CorporaUon.  This  executive  agency 
16  not  guilty  of  anything— except  being  In  It- 
txi  inlpt.  not  alert,  hogtled.  and  wholly  In- 
capable of  the  imaginative  magic  that  Mr 
McNary  and  Mr.  Haugen  must  have  assumed 
S  tt^elr  brainchild.  In  an  effort  to  breathe 
Bome  life  Into  this  dead  hand  of  Govern- 
ment Mr  Jamu  Whittxn.  Democrat  of 
Mississippi,  and  chairman  of  our  House  Sub- 
"mmltlee  on  Agriculture  Appropriations 
set  up  a  sales  office  for  the  Commodity 
credit  Corporation,  to  ventilate  It  and  to 
cle-.u-  Its  hostage  bins,  warehouses,  and  cle- 
vawrs  of  cobwebs.    And  I  helped  hlni_ 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  served  with 
Mr  Whltten  for  a  score  of  years,  and  because 
of  my  seniority  I  am  now  his  minority 
counterpart  on  this  subcommittee  We  are 
not  a  policy  or  legislative  committee,  but 
fhrougrthJ  years  we  have  made  valuabe 
contributions  in  this  area.  Both  Mr^  Whlt- 
ten and  I  have  been  ever  cognizant  that 
price  supports  depend  on  an  orderly  market- 
Ux^ol  co^odltrcredlt  stocks.  We  recog- 
nize that  while  price  supports  are  In  as- 
surance to  growers,  they  act  as  botj.  » 
celling  and  a  floor  to  prices,  depending  on 
their  control  in  relation  to  market  supply 
and  consumer  demand. 

Your    own    neighbor.    Frank    LeRoux.    Is 
now    doing    a    commendable    Job    as    Sales 
Manager  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion       And.     thankfully,     our     agricultural 
closete   have    been    cleared    of    some    moldy 
tobacco  (though  at  a  loss) ;  cotton  has  bee« 
sold  in  world  competition  (again,  at  a  loss) . 
only   in  wheat  have  we   done  well  1"  50m- 
oetlnK  in  the  world  market  as  far  as  dollar 
^les    go.    particularly    In   Japan.      However, 
weln^t  remember  that  under  Public  Law 
480.  which  is  more  or   less  a  gjatulty  pro- 
gram,   we    are    moving    a    lot   of    wheat    for 
which    the    returns    In    usable    money    are 
mlnlmaL   (Four  years  ago.  I  toured  varlbus 
countries  which  received  shipments  of  wheat 
from  our  Nation  under  the  auspices  of  Pub- 
lic   Law    480.    and    I    know    from    firsthand 
knowledge     that     this     program     has     ^^<*| 
many   friends   for  our  country.     In   fact    I 
rank    It    as    the    moet    worthwhile    of    the 
enormous    millions    we    expend    on   foreign 

aid.) 

Although    the    esUbllshment    of    a    Com- 
mcKllty    credit   Corporation    sales   office    has 
eased    the    situation    somewhat,    it    Is    still 
not    a    complete    or    a    totally    satisfactory 
answer    to    our    marketing    problems.      One 
man.  the  Sales  Manager,   has  an  enormous 
responsibility.      He    must    sell    commodltiw 
which   were   purchased   by    the   Corporation 
for   the   very   purpose   of   keeping   thern   off 
the   active   open    market.     He   must   decide 
when  to  offer  them,  while   giving  full  con- 
Tlderatlon   to   a   myriad   of   highly   complex 
factors  which  In  themselves  affect  the  mar- 
ket      The    inevitable    result    Is    that    most 
often    the    political    tendency    Is    followed, 
that  is.  to  err  on  the  safe  side.     The  Sales 
Manager    is   the   victim    of    a   Poll^^cal-com- 
mercUl   stalemate:    the    shadow   of   Gojej^; 
ment    holdings    looms    large,    so    naturaUy 
there  Is  caution   In  the  open  market.     The 
Sales     Manager     Is     suspect    _fherever     he 
moves;     one    thoughtless    word    by   anyone 
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closely  connected  to  tHe  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  can  cause  tremendous  oon- 
sequencee.  It  Is  Indeed  »  ■orry  iltufctton, 
and  because  of  it.  we  have  stalemAte  twice 

compounded.  »».4„wir>» 

It  is  time.  I  think,  for  cold  thinking 
ajid  serious  searching  of  the  facts--not  fc 
blind  insistence  on  what  was,  Init  what  is, 
truly  needed  to  give  us.  as  larmera,  an  even 
chance  for  access  to  aU  this  American  abun- 
dance. That  is  why  last  Thursday's  acUon 
on  the  Marketing  Conunlsslon  looms  large 
In  my  hopes  for  improvement  In  every  as- 
pect of  agricultural  marketing. 

Meanwhile,   let   us   remember   that   world 
agricultural    production     continues  Jo    in- 
crease   (too  often.  I  fear,  through  the  help 
of  our  own  agencies— our  recent  Trade  Ex- 
pansion  Act   is  designed   to  court  and   en- 
courage  imports,  you  know),  and  as  a  re- 
sult   of    this    Increasing    world    production, 
imports    of    world    products    are    becoming 
an  increasing  threat  to  our  domestic  mar- 
kets     So.  In  this  leveling  of  mental  moun- 
tains   this  Is  another  one  we  should  bring 
to  the  Great  White  Fathers  In  Washington. 
Referring    again    to    the    Agricultural    Act 
of  1935.  there  Is  a  section  In  It  gathering  so 
much  dust  It  is  almost  forgotten.     This  sec- 
tion No    22,   calls  for   the  Secretary   of   Ag- 
riculture    to     set     In     motion     Government 
actions  to  protect  American  agriculture  from 
the  unfair  invasion  of  competitive  agricul- 
tural   imports— actions    such    as    tariffs    or 
quotas     Well,  we  all  know  that  we  have  such 
imports.    We  have  Implored,  begged,  pleaded, 
even  prayed,  lor  implementation  of  this  law, 
but  to  date,  there  has  been  none.     Those  of 
us    serving    the    Agriculture    Appropriations 
Subcommltee    are    so    concerned    about    the 
ureent  need  for  control  of  excessive  agricul- 
tural imports  that  we  Included  In  our  report 
on  the  agriculture  appropriations  bill  a  com- 
plete   printing   of   the   section    22   language. 
We   suited,   and   I   quote:    "It    Is   Impossible 
to     maintain     a     balance     between     supply 
and    demand    through    buying    up    of    sur- 
pluses—using   section    32    funds    or    other- 
^■Ise— when  unlimited  amounts  can  enter  the 
country  from  abroad   In  direct  competition 
with  American  production." 

The  American  market  Is  the  best  in  the 
world  and  the  American  farmer  Is  the  blg- 
Kest  factor  In  making  It  so.  If.  under  the 
urge  to  create  greater  world  trade,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  Is  asked  to  share  the  American 
market  with  foreign  Imports,  he  U  certolnly 
entitled  to  know  the  exact  amount  of  that 
sharing.     Tills  means  quotas. 

We  still  hope  for  results.  However,  a  re- 
cent press  report  quoted  President  Johnson 
as  sugegsting  that  our  excess  beef  be  sold 
m  Europe.  I  assume  that  rather  than  con- 
trolling excessive  agricultural  Imports,  the 
President  merely  recommends  that  we  try 
to  sell  our  excess  domestic  cattle  on  the 
foreign  market.  I  don't  think  our  cattle 
farmers  will  look  too  kindly  on  this  sug- 
ge.stlon. 

There  are  other  clouds,  of  coure,  as  there 
are  other  mental  mountains  we  must  level. 
But  never  forget  this:  If.  among  us  paUons 
of  husbandry,  there  Is  clear  thinking  In  our 
Subordinates,  if  there  Is  concurrence  In  our 
Pomonas.  and  If  tiiere  Is  agreement  in  our 
State  Grange,  our  voice  will  be  heard  by 
those  who  should  hear  it.  If  this  voice  is 
sound  and  progressively  corrective.  It  can 
and  undoubtedly  will  prevail. 

Now  we  come  to  a  lake  we  must  cross.   The 
water    Is    rough    but    passable.      Referrring 
R«aln    to    the    testimony    of    my    neighbor, 
^vllle  Freeman,  before  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  in  regard  to  establishing  a 
National    Food    Marketing    Commission,    he 
mentioned,   not  once   but  numerous  times, 
"our  access  to  abundance  at  bargain  prices 
He   attributed   this   "abundance   at  barg^ 
prices"  to  the  production  of  the  small  iarnf 
(or.    as    astutely    referred    to    in    poUUcal 
circles,  the  family  farm). 
Well.  I  agree  with  Orvllle  on  his  concern 


tat  your  welfare  and  for  the  betterment  of 
the  farming  industry  as  a  whole.  But  I  do 
not  agree  with  him  that  the  small  farm  is 
responsible  for  this  "abundance."  Let's  look 
at  the  facts.  WliUe  small  farms  constitute 
78  percent  of  our  industry,  they  produce  only 
28  percent  of  our  food  and  fiber.  Actually. 
we  can  credit  our  abundance  to  a  mere  22 
percent  of  our  total  farms,  who  produce 
72  percent  of  our  food  and  fiber.  We  may 
not  like  these  facts,  but  we  have  to  live  with 
them,  and  It  Is  my  opinion  that  we  can 
achieve  more  by  facing  them  and  conducting 
ourselves  accordingly.  ^       .      ^ 

The  problem  of  the  small  farm  has  long 
concerned  me.    For  10  years  now,  I  have  been 
unrtng  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  do 
re^arch  on  what  constitutes  an  "economic 
unit"  in  farming.     And,  as  a  result  of  much 
concerted  effort  toward  this  end  (they  dldn  t 
want  to  take  it  up  and  I  had  to  twist  their 
arm   a  bit),   the   Department   published   its 
first  findings  in  1957.     In  February  of  1962 
they  came  out  with  this   revised   pamphlet 
(hold    It    up),    entitled    "Resource    Require- 
ments on  Farms  for  Specified  Operator  In- 
comes. '     If  you  are  Interested.  It  Is  available 
through  the  Economic  Reeeaxch  Service  of     , 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  "Agricul- 
tural Economic  Report  No.  6"— or  easier  yet 
through  mv  office.     The  pamphlet  spells  out 
the   inveetment,   acreage,   and   other   factOTS 
required    to   return    net   incomes   of    •2.500. 
$3  500,  $4,500,  and  $5,500  a  year  on  selected 
tvpes  of  farms  ajound  the  Nation.     This  re- 
s^ch.  incidentally,  is  to  be  continued. 

According  to  the  figures  In  this  pamphlet, 
a  beef  produced  in  south  central  Okialioma 
requires  an  Inveetment  in  excess  of  $353,000 
to  assure  him  a  net  Income  of  $5,500  a  year. 
A  cotton-wheat  farm  in  the  Rolling  Plains 
area  of  Oklahoma  requires  an  Investment  of 
$282,408  to  net  $5,500  a  year;  an  apple 
orchard  right  here  In  Wenatchee  requires  an 
investment  of  $119,000  to  net  $5,500  a  year. 
Cotton,  m  the  Mississippi  Delta,  requires 
nearlv  $68,000  Invested  In  a  farm  to  produce 
a  net  annual  Income  of  $6,500.  The  very 
cheapest  Investment  to  produce  $5,500  net  a 
vear  is  roughlv  $36.000— thU  figure  U  for  a 
dairy  farm  In  the  Piedmont  area  of  South 

Carolina.  ,       ^  „,„ 

The  farmer  today  faces  hard  economic 
facts,  and  he  Is  entitled  to  every  break  in 
the  book.  „  ,   ,  . 

Here  are  a  few  more  examples :  You  might 
be  interested  in  making  $2,500  a  year  on  a 
farm.  Well,  on  a  dairy  ranch  in  ^enttal  Utah 
vou  would  need  an  Investment  of  $56,000,  a 
hog-beef  farm  in  southern  Iowa  would  stand 
vou  lust  over  $43,000;  the  Mississippi  cotton 
farm  would  require  nearly  $29,000.  To  net 
$2,500  a  year,  a  wheat  farm  in  the  Palouse 
area  takes  an  Investment  of  $38,000  and  to 
net  the  grand  sum  of  $5,500.  It  would  require 
an  investment  of  $92,500.     And  so  It  goes. 

The  sad  fact  remains  that  farming  i^  ex- 
pensive, hard  work,  and  for  the  sm^U  farmer 
far  from  rewarding— unless  he  derives  his 
satisfaction  solely  from  sustaining  the 
ability  of  the  consumer  to  "enjoy  abundance 
at  bargain  prices."  .   ,.w        •# 

The  fact  is  that  your  farming  neighbor.  If 
be  is  to  be  successful.  Is  no  longer  a  clod- 
busting  yokel.  He  U  a  businessman  of  the 
first  water.  I  think  we  must  treat  him  as 
such,  deal  with  him  as  such,  and  write  our 
laws  and  issue  our  regulations  with  the 
thought  that  the  agricultural  producer  Is  a 
mature,  capable  American. 

The  fact  is  that  the  American  farmer  must 
mechanize  In  order  to  stay  in  production, 
and  if  he  mechanizes,  he  must  have  an  in- 
vestment in  acreage  and  equipment  that  wUl 
Justify  mechaniaatlpn.  ThU  means  larger 
farms  and  it  means  ^eavy  spending  for  trac- 
tors and  other  farm  equipment  and  facilities. 
This  has  Ijeen  apparent  for  many  years; 
it  has  been  apparent  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture  Appropriations  for  r>aoTe  th^^ 
two  decades.  We  believe  that  an  all-lmpor- 
tant  function  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminls- 
tton  to  to  help  the  promising  and  deserving 
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young  man  of  good  character,  who  desires  to 
remain  In  farming,  to  acquire  this  «K>-caUed 
"economic  unit."  Toward  thl«  end,  Re{>- 
resentatlve  Whtttek  and  I  Joined  lianda 
2  years  ago  and  achieved  increasea  In  tha 
loan  levels  of  the  Partners  Home  Administra- 
tion tor  those  properties  which  qualified  foe 
economic  aaslstance.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, this  is  the  only  practical  way  In 
which  we  can  help  the  small  farmer — it 
makes  little  sense  to  loan  money  to  a  man 
In  a  losing  venture  only  to  have  him  go  broke 
faster. 

To  me,  the  American  farmer  does  not  need 
a  "wet  niu-se."  He  needs  to  be  treated  as 
the  mature  American  that  he  la.  If  Govern- 
ment must  enter  his  business,  let  It  be  as  a 
partner,  rather  than  a  "master";  let  our 
farmers  In  on  the  planning  and  they  will  do 
their  part.  Dont  blindfold  them  with  fal- 
lacies at  the  takeoff  and  then  give  them  stark 
vision  at  the  crash  landing. 

Some  of  our  assumptions  need  deep  analy- 
sis that  we  may  seek.  And  and  Inaugurate 
wiser  policies  for  the  good  of  ,all  of  us. 
There  are  those,  of  course,  who  point  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  what  we  spend  on  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  They  forget  that  in  our 
great  country,  we  do  have  plenty— thanks  to 
the  American  farmer.  However,  if  our  pro- 
grams be  futile,  or  If  our  controls  stifle  the 
American  farmer,  that  la  another  matter. 
If  the  high  alms  and  promises  of  the  plan- 
ning advanced  In  our  Agricultural  Act  of  1935 
are  not  being  met.  If  despite  controls  and 
vast  Increases  In  our  population,  the  "ever- 
normal  granary"  remains  elusive — then,  I 
say,  we  had  better  take  a  new  and  agonizing 
look. 

If  "managed  abundance"  means  only  the 
consumer's  "access  to  abundance  at  bargain 
prices."  I.  as  one  of  your  Representatives  in 
the  0.S.  Congress,  call  for  a  fresh  start— 
With  more  activity  In  the  open  market  and 
less  reliance  on  bins  and  Government  regu- 
lations. Above  all.  we  need  to  enhance  the 
tenant  farmer's  chances  to  enlarge  his  equity 
to  the  end  that  he  can  own  the  land  he  tills. 

Our  farm  economists  are  analyzing  these 
factors  today,  and  I  believe  our  farmers,  too. 
are  being  properly  quizzical.  It  Is  manifest 
to  me  that  the  farmer  of  tomorrow  Is  en- 
titled to  more  than  he  Is  getting  today  from 
political  largess.  Every  mouth  he  feeds, 
everybody  he  clothes,  every  soul  he  shelters 
should  be  mighty  glad  he  lives.  Let  him 
continue  to  serve  as  falthfxiJly  as  he  has  done. 
but.  I  say.  let  him  also  have  access  to  this 
great  American  abundance. 
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The  War  on  Poyerty 
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OF 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

or    CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1964 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  authority  that  has  written  or 
spoken  with  respect  to  the  war  on  pov- 
erty has  had  something  to  say  about  the 
great  need  for  education.  No  matter 
what  authority  on  poverty  you  approach 
you  wUl  find  that  education  is  generally 
accepted  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
forces  that  we  have  at  our  command  in 
the  fight  to  give  all  the  disadvantaged 
some  opportunity  to  obtain  adequate 
food,  housing,  medicine.  Jobs,  and  op- 
portunity to  escape  the  ranks  of  the 
poor. 

The  education  that  is  most  needed,  it 
Is  now  beginning  to  appear,  is  for  the 


mlllloRS  of  Americans  who  live  above 
the  level  of  poverty. 

TTie  poor  have  become  less  and  less 
visible  in  recent  years.  Many  of  them 
are  over  65  years  of  age  and  not  in  main 
stream  of  life.  Many  of  them  are  chil- 
dren and  are  not  represented  in  these 
halls  by  lobbyists  or  representative 
speakers. 

Many  of  them  live  on  .small  farms.  In 
Appalachia,  in  the  area  of  the  upper 
Great  Lakes,  and  in  the  Ozark  Plateau. 
There  are  no  lobbyists  here  for  them. 
Many  more  of  them  live  in  the  slums  of 
our  cities  and  most  of  these  are  not  rep- 
resented here. 

But  within  a  few  block.s  or  a  few  miles 
of  this  building,  sometimes  almost  with- 
in the  sliadow  of  this  Capitol  and  cer- 
tainly on  both  sides  of  the  street  as  the 
Memi>ers  of  this  Congress  drive  back 
and  forth  from  the  Capitol  to  their 
homes  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
people  living  in  slums,  half  star\-ed. 
poorly  housed,  and  depending  in  many 
cases  for  their  livelihood  on  steal tli  and 
robbery  or  other  crime. 

It  is  of  these  hundred.s  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  Capitol  that  I  wish  to  speak 
today.  I  am  moved  to  do  this  by  recent 
statements  in  this  chamber  that  the  war 
on  poverty  is  an  election  gimmick. 

The  1960  census  reports  that  some 
479.000  families  live  in  the  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  which  Include.s  parts  of  both 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  Of  this  number 
10.5  percent  have  incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  a  year.  This  figure  is  considerably 
lower  than  the  figure  of  15  1  percent  for 
the  same  class  of  people  over  the  entire 
United  States.  Those  earning  from 
$3,000  to  $9,999  In  the  District  number 
68.0  percent  of  the  total  as  contrasted 
with  66.0  percent  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  and  those  who  earn  over  $10,000 
are  30.5  percent  of  the  total  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  and  only  18.8  percent  for  all 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
throughout  the  Nation  including  28.620.- 
000  persons.  FYom  this  it  can  be  seen 
that  Washington.  D.C.,  is  in  a  strong 
position  so  far  as  statLstics  go.  ThLs  Is 
further  supported  by  the  fact  that  un- 
employment here  Is  considerably  less 
than  it  Is  In  most  areas. 

However,  these  census  figures  4  years 
old  do  not  tell  all  of  th'^  story.  While 
the  census  figures  are  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect tn  showing  that  these  number  of 
persons  In  this  area  receiving  more  than 
$10,000  a  year  are  nearly  twice  as  nu- 
merous here  as  in  other  cities.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  although  the  total 
for  families  In  the  district  receiving  less 
than  $3,000  a  year  is  only  10.5  percent  for 
the  area,  the  equivalent  figure  for  non- 
whltea  Lb  23.7  percent,  and  that  while 
30.5  percent  of  the  residents  of  the  area 
earn  over  $10,000  a  year,  the  non white 
population  In  this  bracket  is  10.2  percent. 

The  white  population  of  the  district 
earning  less  than  $3,000  a  year  is  only 
6.6  percent  while  the  nonwhite  figure  for 
the  same  Income  bracket  is  24.2  percent. 

In  most  sociological  writing  the  figure 
of  $3,000  a  year  has  been  taken  as  the 
level  at  which  real  poverty  begins.  We 
may  conclude  then  that  one-fourth  of 
the  nonwhite  population  of  this  area  is 


living  In  poverty.    But  this  again  does  tx^ 
tell  the  entire  story. 

With  respect  to  housing  in  this  dt? 
there  are  some  areas  within  2  milea  oi 
this  Capitol  Building  where  more  than 
35.5  percent  of  the  housing  Is  deteriortt- 
ing  and  dilapidated.  Considerable  prot- 
ress  has  been  made  in  some  parts  of  the 
city  in  urban  redevelopment  and  in  the 
wise  use  of  Federal  funds  to  replace 
slums  with  low-cost  housing.  Much  re- 
mains  to  be  done.  The  task  has  only 
commenced. 

Si.xteen  cities  in  the  country  are  in  the 
500.000  to  1  milhon  population  claw 
They  are  Washington.  Baltimore.  Boston 
Buffalo.  Cincinnati,  Cleveland.  Dallas* 
Houston.  Milwaukee.  New  Orleans,  Pitts- 
burgh, San  Antonio,  San  Diego,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  and  St.  Louis.  Wash- 
ington has  the  fewest  automobiles  per 
hundred  residents  of  any  of  these  citiea 
with  43.7  cars  per  hundred  families. 

San  Diego  is  the  only  city  ahead  of 
Washington  In  the  percentage  of  hous- 
ing units  with  all  plumbing  facilities 
Washington  has  84.9  percent  and  San 
Diego  89.2  percent.  St.  Louis  is  the 
lowest  city  in  this  category  with  68  9 
percent.  Fourteen  of  the  16  com- 
munities are  ahead  of  Washington  in  TV 
ownership.  We  are  second  highest  In 
average  expenditure  for  school  pupils 
with  $434.45  per  student,  per  year.  San 
Francisco  is  ahead  with  $454.  San  An- 
tonio is  the  lowest  of  cities  with  figures 
available  in  this  category  with  $225  a 
year  spent  per  pupil. 

Only  Dallas  with  3.3  unemployed  Is 
lower  in  unemployment  than  Washington 
with  4.1  percent.  Highest  unemploy- 
ment In  the  list  is  Buffalo  with  8.5  per- 
cent.  Washington  is  fifth  from  the  top 
of  the  list  in  the  median  school  year* 
completed  with  11.7  the  score.  San 
Diego  is  best  educated  with  a  median 
score  of  12.2  years,  and  St.  Louis  is 
lowest  with  9-8  years. 

Washington  crime  is  increasing  in  the 
felony  categories  of  robbery,  aggravated 
assault,  and  housebreaking,  all  crimes 
of  poverty.  Criminal  homicides  have  in- 
creased over  a  5-year  period  but  have 
declined  the  last  year.  Rape  and  at- 
tempted rape  are  down  a  slight  number 
in  recent  years  but  grand  larceny  and 
auto  thefts  continue  to  Increase.  Total 
of  crimes  last  year  was  15,191  compared 
to  13.274  in  1962  and  10.163  in  1959. 

Socal  diseases  are  widely  prevalent  in 
Washington.  Of  the  16  cities  reporting: 
Washington  led  the  list  with  1,047  cases 
in  1963.  Next  highest  was  St.  Louis  with 
672  cases.  New  Orleans  was  lowest  with 
261.  Washington  was  second  highest  in 
the  number  of  cases  of  syphillis  with  245. 
Cleveland  lowest  with  74. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of 
Washington.  D.C.,  was  aiding  48,421  per- 
sons on  the  last  day  of  fiscal  1963.  June 
30.  This  was  6,968  fewer  persons  than 
were  receiving  aid  1  year  previous.  Of 
this  number  15.262  were  adults  in  their 
own  homes,  1,336  were  adults  in  Institu- 
tions, 27,911  were  children  in  their  own 
homes,  and  3,912  were  children  in  care 
away  from  their  homes. 

Surplus  foods  were  distributed  as  12 
dilTerent  commodities  to  the  amount  of 
$2,280,890  at  retaU  prices.  The  case  load 
for  this  distribution  was  approximately 
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11  000  cases  Involving  more  than  40.000 
i^ns  a  reducUon  of  approximately  10 
5«t5ent'over  the  year  before. 

The  statlsUcal  side  of  the  picture  as 
nutllned  above  la  a  long  way  frewn  teUing 
Se  human  side  of  the  story.  The  human 
Ms  of  the  story  deals  with  people.  It 
SJ«8  faces  and  bodies  to  the  statistics 
!nd  presents  the  humsui  problems  in- 
!^ed  For  the  true  picture  of  the 
human  story.  I  am  indebted  to  a  sUidy 
of  some  50  families  here  in  Washington. 
D  C  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Social 
science  Research  Inc..  of  Washington. 

D.C. 

The  purpose  of  the  BSSR  report  aims 
at  two  goals: 

A  delineation  of  some  of  the  effects  of  ter- 
mination (of  relief  beneflte)  and  a  general 
descrlpUon  of  the  manner  In  which  50  poor 
families  meet  some  of  the  problems  of  day- 
to-day  existence. 

The  report  points  out  that  "the  termi- 
naUon  of  public  assistance  did  in  general 
constitute  a  crisis  for  these  families." 

The  impact  of  termination  relegates 
the  family  to  a  substandard  level  of 
existence. 

Immediately  after  termination  of  public 
assistance,  income  drops  almost  to  zero  for 
some  tune.  \mtU.  about  8  months  later,  the 
family  Income  seems  to  be  about  two-thirds 
of  Its  orlglnaJ  level.  This  period  appears  to 
be  one  of  gradual  partial  recovery. .  during 
which  short-term  help  patterns  may  be  es- 
UbUshed.  and  money  or  noncash  contrtbu- 
tlons  from  friends  or  relatives  may  be  ob- 
tained. Meanwhile,  payments  for  such 
things  aa  rent  and  utlUtles  are  deferred  In 
order  to  provide.  If  all  goes  well,  the  family 
Is  not  evicted,  and  U  able  to  establish  a  pre- 
carious survival  system. 

Many  of  the  cases  studied  illustrate  one 
of  the  most  important  differences  be- 
tween pubUc  assistance  and  nonpublic 
assistance. 

Cash  income  may  have  been  only  33  per- 
cent higher  before,  but  It  was  regular  and 
came  from  a  reliable  source.  Current  income, 
on  the  other  band,  la  gathered  pretty  much 
from  day  to  day.  and  depends  almost  en- 
Urely  on  whether  the  family  can  make  ar- 
rangements to  get  help  from  a  private  agency, 
or  can  find  someone  who  Is  willing  tem- 
porarUy  to  help. 

•What  this  means  Is  that  the  family 
survives  only  on  a  day-to-day  basis— this 
is  hardly  consistent  with  the  American 
promise  of  a  better  life  for  aU  people. 

The  hardship  and  privations  that  have 
been  imposed  on  some  of  these  famiUes 
is  almost  beyond  belief  of  such  things 
happening  in  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States.   The  BSSR  reports  one  particular 
case   which   describes  the  constant  fi- 
nancial distress  typical  of  the  Capital  s 
poor  In  the  case  of  a  woman  whose  "elec- 
tricity had  long  been  turned  off,  her  rent 
was  about  2  weeks  overdue,  she  owed  an- 
other utUltlee  bill  and  she  was  due  to 
make  two  time  payments.    The  previous 
day  a  man  had  come  to  turn  off  still  an- 
other utility,  she  said,  and  she  had  had 
to  pay  her  back  bUl  to  him  In  order  to 
sUv  the  action.     She  stated  that  this 
came  out  of  the  money  she  was  trying  to 
gather  to  pay  the  rent,  and  she  was  thus 
set  back  further.     In  other  words,  the 
pattern  seems  to  be  to  meet  Inunedlate 
demands.  W  possible,  and  to  hope  to  be 
able  to  put  the  less  insistent  ones  off 
temporarily.    This  is  not  so  much  a  mat- 
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ter  of  slowly  catching  up  mi  debts,  but 
rather  permanent  d€*t  delinquency.  In 
which  a  small  amount  of  money  is  jug- 
gled to  meet  shifts  In  the  locus  of  de- 
mand from  time  to  time." 

This  is  the  plight  of  residents  of  the 
Capital  of  the  wealthiest  nation  In  the 
world. 

We  also  find  the  case  of  one  woman 
with  children  "without  utilities  for  a 
year  ran  a  wire  for  lighting  under  the 
waU  to  a  neighbor's  wall  socket.  She  and 
her  children  cannot  eat  hot  food  unless 
they  are  Invited  to  a  grown  daughter's 
home,  but  neither  do  they  have  pressure 
from  utilities  companies  for  payment." 

The  illustrations  in  the  BSSR  report 
of  the  living  conditions  of  these  f  amUies 
include    comments    on    housing,    food, 
clothing,  and  medical  care. 
Housing : 

Most  of  the  families  live  In  the  type  of 
housing  •  •  •  characteristic  of  low-Income 
populations  •  •  V  Frequent  observation  was 
made  of  ratholes,  roach  Infestation,  needs 
for  structural  repairs  •  •  •  the  assessment 
by  the  fieldworkers  suggest  that  most  of 
these  dwellings  would  be  classified  as  sub- 
standard 


Overcrowding  of  living  areas  is 
consistent  throughout  the  families  stud- 
led  and  there  were  found  frequent  situa- 
tions typified  as  in  cases  such  as  one 
woman  and  "her  seven  children  and  her 
sister  who  sleep  in  one  room:  or  the 
mother  and  her  five  children  who  sleep 
together  in  a  room." 

Pood :  This  basic  item  was  found  to  be 
a  grave  problem  and  aggravated  by  the 
termination  of  public  assistance. 

Plfty-four  percent  of  all  respondents  re- 
ported that  they  "oftejx"  have  to  -give  up 
important  things  so  that  there  will  be 
enough  food  In  the  house'  •  •  *  •Important 
things"  include  clothings,  shoes,  laundry 
soap  •  •  •  as  well  as  food  for  acmit  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

While  the  BSSR  report  did  not  uncov- 
er any  cases  of  outright  starvation,  there 
were  found  cases  of  malnutrition,  prob- 
lems of  frequent  colds.  Instances  such  as 
the  "woman  who  had  to  feed  herself  and 
her  six  children  on  nothing  but  oatmeal 
for  over  a  month," 

And  a  general  state  of  waning  health 
due  to  Inadequate  nourishment. 

Medical  care:  Free  care  provided  for 
low-income  famUles  In  District  medical 
faculties   has   done   much   to   mitigate 
medical  care  problems  for  these  families. 
However.  In  the  BSSR  study  of  328  Indi- 
viduals, 21  percent  were  said  to  have  had 
at  least   1   illness  of  a  week  or  more 
within  the  past  2  years— not  Including 
those   who   suffer   chronic   Illnesses   or 
childbirths— and  15  persons  had  at  least 
1  bout  of  more  or  less  serious  mental 
Illness.    The  real  problem  in  the  medical 
area  is  not  so  much  treatment,  but  the 
general  state  of  health  for  those  people 
that  makes  them  especiaUy  susceptible 
to  Illness.    One  child  "died  from  pneu- 
monia—said  to  have  been  due  to  lack  of 
sufficient  heat  In  the  apartment  during 
the  winter — cases  of  malnutrition  or  ab- 
normally low  resistance  to  virus  due  to 
lack   of    adequate   food   were   reported. 
Many  respondents  described  chronic  dis- 
ease or  disability  in  their  families.  Includ- 
ing defective  vision,  nervous  rashes,  men- 
tal retardation,  diabetes,  chronic  anemia. 


heart  defects,  bone  aliments,  tuberculosis, 
asthma,  and  epilepsy." 

These  aliments  being  caused  or  aggra- 
vated by  substandard  family  diet. 

Clothing:  "WhUe  clothing  was  found 
to  be  somewhat  less  acute  than  food 
problems.  It  was  discovered  that  "cloth- 
ing is  one  of  the  'Important  things' 
[sacrificed]  In  order  to  have  enough  food 
in  the  house;  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  first  things  to  go." 

Naturally,  the  consequence  of  this 
sacrifice  Is  psychological  as  well  as  physi- 
cal, for  a  child  will  naturally  be  ashamed 
to  have  only  one  major  item  of  dress 
for  the  entire  school  week.  Lack  of  warm 
clothing  in  the  winter  wUl  lead  to  fre- 
quent trouble  with  colds  and  winter-as- 
sociated illnesses,  with  time  lost  from 
school  and/or  work.  Fortunately  "cloth- 
ing, unlike  food.  Is  not  a  problem  exper- 
ienced as  an  absolute  emergency  by  most 
[families].  Used  clothing  is  acquired  in 
several  different  ways  and  sometimes 
with  sufficient  ease  to  offset  emergen- 
cies." 

The  Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research 
concluded  its  report  with  some  very  il- 
luminating remarks  which  I  would  like  to 
quote  into  the  Record: 

The  major  role  that  public  assistance  ap- 
pears to  have  played  In  the  Uvea  of  these  50 
families  was  to  provide  them  with  a  rare  ele- 
ment of  financial  stability  in  a  generally 
unstable  pattern  of  life.  Public  assist- 
ance •  •  •  did  not  raise  them  economically 
above  a  subsistence  level  or  provide  them 
with  a  new  way  of  living  •  •  V  The  termi- 
nation of  assistance  led  to  a  series  of  im- 
permanent solutions  •  •  •  to  keep  (the 
family)  together  and  a  roof  over  their 
heads  •  •  * .  The  prtce  the  families  paid  • 
was  an  increase  in  the  precariousness  of 
their  stratagems  for  dealing  with  poverty 
and  a  decrease  in  their  ability  to  plan  their 
lives  rationally. 

Most  of  the  families  studied  by  the 
BSSR  could  be  any  of  the  many  millions 
of  poverty-stricken  families  in  the  United 
States.    Why  a  particular  political  party 
should  attack  any  effort  to  improve  the 
lot  of  these  people,  a  political  ploy,  is  be- 
yond comprehension.    Surely  no  political 
party  In  the  United  States  wants  to  see 
people  continue  to  live  in  substandard 
conditions,  inadequately  housed,  clothed, 
and  fed.    If  opposition  to  a  sound  pro- 
gram to  alleviate  the  living  conditions  of 
the  Nation's  poor,  to  provide  a  means  of 
learning  a  trade  or  ability  to  work,  to 
provide  the  opportunity  for  the  poor  to 
learn  how  to  care  for  themselves,  is  op- 
position ojiily  to  bargain  for  something, 
then   that   political    party    can    be   de- 
scribed only  as  most  callous  in  attitude 
and  concern  for  the  poor  of  the  country. 
As  the  BSSR  report  muses: 

One  wonders  what  wUl  hapj>en  to  these 
[families]  when  the  Umited  resources  of 
private  agencies  can  no  longer  be  tapped  and 
when  the  possibility  of  debt  manipulation 
comes  to  an  end. 


What  Will  happen  will  be  national 
tragedy  that  we  can  ill  afford.  For  me. 
those  who  claim  that  programs  to  elim- 
inate poverty  in  the  United  States  as 
only  politically  Inspired  must  be  making 
the  claim  only  to  make  into  a  political 
issue  an  imperative  program.  The  only 
people  to  gain  from  the  beclouding  of 
such  a  program  are  those  who  would 
offer  opposition  only  for  the  purpose  of 
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political  bargaJnlng — not  in  effort  to 
find  the  best  possible  solutions  for  the 
social  problems  that  afflict  the  Nation 
now  and  will  even  more  so  in  the  future 
If  we  do  not  attack  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty in  the  United  States. 

Dwight  Macdonald  writing  In  the  New 
Yorker,  January  19.  1963.  presents  the 
problems  of  the  poor  In  terms  that  have 
a  peculiar  significance  for  the  Members 
of  this  body  and  I  quote: 

"Poverty  Is  the  parent  of  revolution  nnd 
crime."  Aristotle  wrote.  This  Is  now  a  half- 
truth — the  last  half.  Our  poor  are  alienated; 
they  don't  consider  themselves  part  of  so- 
ciety. But  precisely  because  they  don't  they 
are  not  politically  dangerous.  It  Is  pe<3ple 
with  a  stalce  in  the  country  who  make  revolu- 
tions. The  best — though  by  no  mpans  the 
only — reason  for  worrying  about  the  other 
America  Is  that  Its  existence  should  make  us 
feel  uncomfortable. 

The  effect  of  Government  policy  on  poverty 
has  two  quite  distinct  aspects  One  Is  the 
Indirect  effect  of  the  stimulation  of  the 
economy  by  Federal  spending.  Such  stimu- 
lation— though  by  wartime  demands  rather 
than  Government  policy— hiis  In  the  past 
produced  a  prosperity  that  did  cut  down 
American  poverty  by  almo.-it  two- thirds  But 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Gallbralth 
that  It  would  not  have  a  comparable  effect 
on   present-day   poverty 

He  underestimates  the  masslveness  of 
American  poverty,  but  he  Is  right  when  he 
says  there  is  now  a  hard  core  of  the  spe- 
cially disadvantaged — because  of  age.  race, 
environment,  physical  or  mental  defects, 
etc. — that  would  not  be  significantly  reduced 
by  general  prosperity.  (Although  I  think 
the  majority  of  our  present  poor  would 
benefit.  If  only  by  a  reduction  In  the  present 
high    rate   of   unemployment.) 

To  do  something  about  this  hard  core,  a 
second  line  of  Government  policy  would  be 
required:  namely,  direct  Intervention  to  help 
the  poor.  'We  have  had  this  since  the  New 
Deal,  but  It  has  always  been  grudging  and 
miserly,  and  we  have  never  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  citizen  should  be  provided, 
at. State  expense,  with  a  reasonable  minimum 
standard  of  living  regardless  of  any  other 
considerations.  It  should  not  depend  on 
earnings,  as  does  social  security,  which  con- 
tinues the  Inequalities  and  Inequities  and 
so  tends  to  keep  the  poor  forever  poor.  Nor 
should  it  exclude  millions  of  our  poorest 
citizens  because  they  lack  the  political  pres- 
sure to  force  their  way  In  the  welfare 
state.  The  governmental  obligation  to  pro- 
vide, out  of  taxes,  such  a  minimum  living 
standard  for  all  who  need  It  should  be  Uken 
as  much  for  granted  as  free  public  schools 
have  always  been  In  our  history 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  economy  can- 
not bear  the  cost,  and  ceruinly  costs  must 
be    calculated.     But    the    point    Is    not    the 
calculation    but    the    principle.      Statistics— 
and    especially   statistical    forecasts — can    be 
pushed    one    way    or    the    other      'Who    can 
determine    in    advance    to    what    extent    the 
extra  expense  of  giving  our   40  million   poor 
enough    Income    to    rise    above    the    poverty 
line  would  be  offset  by  the  lift  to  the  econ- 
omy from  their  Increased  purchasing  power? 
We    really   don't    know      Nor    did    we    know 
what    the    budgetary    effects    would    be   when 
we    established    the   principle    of    free   public 
education.     The  rationale  then  w;w  that  all 
citizens    should    have    an    equal    chance    of 
competing  for  a  better  status.     The  rationale 
now   Is   different:    That   every   citizen    has   a 
right  to  become  or  remain  part  of  our  society 
because  If  this  right  Is  denied,  as  It  Is  in  the 
case  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  our  citizens    It 
impoverishes   us  all.     Since   1932.   "the   gov- 
ernment"—local.     State,     and     Federal— has 
recognized    a    responsibility    to    provide    Its 
citizens    with    a    subsistence    living.     Apples 
will    never   again    be   sold   on    the   street    by 


Jobless  accountants.  It  seems  safe  to  pr«dlct, 
nor  wUl  any  serious  political  leader  ever 
again  suggest  that  share-the-work  and  local 
charity  can  solve  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment. "Nobody  starves"  In  this  coun- 
try any  more,  but,  like  every  social  statistic, 
this  Is  a  tricky  business.  Nobody  starves, 
but  who  can  measure  the  starvation,  not  to 
be  calculated  by  daily  Intake  of  proteins  and 
calories,  that  reduces  life  for  many  of  our 
poor  to  a  long  vestibule  to  death?  Nobody 
starves,  but  every  fourth  citizen  rubs  along 
on  a  standard  of  living  that  Is  below  what 
Mr.  Harrington  defines  as  'the  minimal  lev- 
els of  health,  housing,  ftxKl.  and  education 
that  oiu-  pre.scnt  stage  of  scientific  knowledge 
specifies  as  necessiu-y  for  life  as  It  Is  now 
lived  In  the  United  States."  Nobody  starves, 
but  a  fourth  of  us  are  excluded  fmm  the 
common  social  existence.  Not  to  be  able 
to  afford  a  movie  or  a  gla.«:s  ( f  beer  Is  a  kind 
of  starvation — If   everybody  else   can 

The  problem  Is  obvious:  the  persistence  of 
mass  poverty  In  a  praspemu.s  cotintry.  The 
solution  is  also  obvious:  To  provide,  out  of 
taxes,  the  kind  of  subsidies  that  have  always 
been  given  to  the  public  scho<ils  (not  to 
mention  the  police  and  fire  departments  and 
the  post  office  I— subsidies  that  would  raise 
incomes  above  the  poverty  Ifvcl.  Until  the 
act  of  Justice  that  would  make  this  possible 
has  been  performed  by  the  three-quarters 
of  Americans  who  are  not  poor  until  then 
the  shame  <>t  the  "other  America"  will  con- 
tinue. 

I  submit  this  material  for  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  Meinbtrs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  hope  they 
will  feel  that  the  present  approach  to 
the  problem  of  poverty  by  President 
Johnson  is  not  an  election  year  "gim- 
mick." 


American  Merchant  Marine:  "Come,  Let 
Ut  Reason  Together" 
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Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  many  speeches  delivered  throughout 
the  country  within  the  past  In  com- 
memoration of  National  Maritime  Day 
one  of  the  most  outstanding^nas  that  of 
Hon.  Nicholas  Johnson,  the  new  Marl- 
time  Administrator,  at  tht  Maritime  Day 
dinner  of  the  Propeller  Club,  port  of 
New  Orleans. 

To  me.  one  of  the  most  impressive  fea- 
tures of  Mr.  Johnson's  comprehensive 
review  of  the  needs,  the  problems,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  as  an  essential  element  of  our 
economy  and  security  was  the  broad  and 
firm  grasp  of  this  complicated  Industry 
which  he  has  acquired  in  the  2'2  months 
he  has  been  actively  on  the  Job.  It  Is 
rare  indeed  for  a  person,  no  matter  how 
able,  to  feel  and  become  at  home  In  a 
difflcult  high-level  administrative  posi- 
tion in  the  Government  when  he  must 
deal  with  complex  subject  matter  alien 
to  his  background. 

Prom  my  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Johnson  since  his  appointment  on 
March  2  of  this  year  and  upon  careful 
reading  of  his  thoughtful  remarks  as 
presented  in  his  first  major  speech,  I  be- 
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lleve  he  is  one  of  the  rare  exceptions  t 
believe  he  will  make  a  major  contrliw 
tion  to  the  leadership  which  our  Govern- 
ment must  provide  if  our  national  mari- 
time policies  are  to  be  carried  o»rt 
soundly,  strongly,  and  effectively. 

NicWolas  Johnson  shows  his  under- 
standing  of  those  policies  and  their 
signmcance  to  the  national  welfare.  He 
is  also  humbly  aware  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  problems  involved.  All  who  ar« 
Interested  in  the  success  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  should  heed  his  invita- 
tion to  "Join  in  building  an  American 
merchant  marine  that  can  surpass  any 
in  the  past  because  it  is  tailored  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  Nation's  future." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Johnson's  remarks 
follow: 

A  Uniqi'b  Ocr-OR-n.-NrrY 
(  By  Nicholas  Johnson,  Maritime 
Administrator) 
(■'We    have   •    •    •   a    unique    opportunity 
and   obligation   to   prove   the  success   of   our 
system,   to  disprove  those  cynics  and  critics 
at  home  and  abroad  who  question  our  pur- 
pn.-.e  and  our  competence  " — President  Lyn- 
don B   Johnson,  state  of  the  Union  message, 
Janiiary  9.  1964  ) 

On  occasions  such  as  this,  the  speaker 
normally  expresses  his  pleasure  at  being  pres- 
ent That  Is  no  hardship,  for  I  am  delighted 
to  return  to  New  Orleans  to  participate  In 
this  annual  commemoration  of  Natlonai 
Maritime  Day  In  the  Crescent  City.  I  am 
delighted,  too,  at  the  opportunity  to  meet  so 

many    of    the    leaders     and    their   ladles of 

shipping    and    shipbuilding    in    one    of    the 
Nation's  truly  great  ports 

When  I  caJl  New  Orleans  a  "truly  great 
F>ort,"  I  mean  it  not  as  flattery,  but  as  a 
statement  of  fact  We  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration^ both  my  staff  In  Washington 
and  Tom  King's  fine  group  here  in  the  Gulf 
Coast  Districts-know  that  New  Orleans  is 
both  a  great  and  an  expanding  port.  For 
the  past  2  days  you  have  hospitably  shown 
me  yovir  ships,  shipyards,  and  cargo-handling 
operations— and  It  is  a  good  sight  to  see. 

There  Is  every  reason  it  should  be,  for  in 
this  area  you  have  a  large  share  of  thU  Na- 
tlons  shipping  and  shipbuilding  talent— and, 
of  course,  "j-ou  have  the  tradition.  But  more 
and  more  in  seeing  your  port's  facilities  and 
talking  to  many  of  you,  I  have  come  to  feel 
that  tradition  for  you  Is  not  an  end  in  itself, 
but  a  stepping  stone  to  the  future. 

It  is  a  future  symbolized  in  an  ofHce  fur- 
nished with  both  modern  desk  and  rolltop. 
For  our  future  in  large  part  can  only  be 
achieved  through  your  own  determination 
and  your  own  making— your  own  blend  of 
the  wisdom  of  yesterday  with  the  reality  of 
today  and  the  dreams  of  tomorrow 

At  the  same  time  New  Orleans  Is  achiev- 
ing its  future,  the  Nation  advances  Into  an 
even  greater  period  of  expansion,  of  respon- 
sibility and  achievement  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

It  Is  on  a  stable  domestic  economy  that  a 
p<^rt  such  as  New  Orleans  builds,  and  It  is 
"U  our  foreign  trade  that  New  Orleans  and 
all  the  other  ports  of  our  Nation  rely.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  such  trade  is  dependent  on 
ships — fully  laden  ships  that  carry  the  Na- 
tion's products  to  the  markets  of  the  world; 
ships  that  return  with  the  raw  materials  on 
which  the  productive  capacity  of  our  farms 
and  factories  depend. 

The  cargo — the  ship — the  port.  These  are 
the  three  Ingredients,  the  three  essentials 
to  trade  They  are  the  triangle  upon  which 
trade  is  built.  Certainly,  there  are  other  fac- 
tors that  enter  Into  commerce — such  as  in- 
ternational banking  and  Insurance,  and 
these  your  port  stands  ready  to  provide — but 
basically  there  is  the  golden  triangle  of 
trade :  the  product,  the  ship,  the  port. 


The   MarlUme    AdmlnlstraUon    can.   doea. 
,^mnd  puy  a  major  part  In  ail  tHew 
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^oer  port  facilities  are  an  eMcntlal  r«>- 
^.WTent  for  «ioc«Mrful  ahlp  operation^ 
STS  development  dlvWon  In  MarAd 
2^  our  Natlon-s  ports  axlvloe  and  counsel 
J^eU  plans  for  expanalon  or  modemlza- 
ZJr  MarlUme  is  placing  much  more  em- 
SkmIs  on  port  activity  than  ever  before. 
^e  head  of  our  port  division  only  recently 
-turned  from  the  devastated  port  areas  of 
Alaska  where  he  not  only  assessed  the  dam- 
JJTu^  faculties  but  aided  in  miUatlng  plaaxs 
^  building  new  and  improved  docks  and 
Sr.  ip^le  of  handUng  the  anticipated 
j!^^h  o^our  49th  StAte  for  several  decades 

*"B°^rrsuspect  it  U  not  port*  that  you  ex- 
nect  me  to  speak  to  this  evening.  It  U  more, 
imagine,  the  subject  of  ships  and  ^hlpbulld- 
ing-t'lth  some  comments  on  policy  and 
efforts  at  prophecy. 

TOIB  I  shall  attempt  insofar  as  it  is  possible. 
But  let  US  face  a  fact  of  which  both  you  and 
f^e  wen  aware.  Put  simply.  It  Is  thl^-as  of 
tonight  I  have  held  the  dual  office  of  Marl- 
tune  Administrator  and  Chairman  of  the 
Maritime  Subsidy  Board  for  a  Pf  io<l  o^^"" 
«ctlv  88  days.  True,  in  that  time  I  have 
^ttln  my  feet  wet.  Indeed,  what  with  grain 
Sp  boycotts,  public  Law  480  cargoes  cyA 
ship  evaluations,  ship  construction  and  op- 
eJlng  subsidies,  grievance  and  trlpartlt^ 
committees,  the  renewed  voyage  of  the  NS 
SaXnoA,  and  untold  other  subjects  requlr- 
InK  study,  development  of  positions  and  ac- 
Uo.J  I  would  say  that,  anatomically,  more 
than  my  feet  are  wet. 

Ai>art  from  the  individual  problems  each 
day   provides  in  dealing   with  the  complex 
dual  industry  of  shipping  and  shipbuilding 
however,  I  have  attempted  to  apply  myself 
to  the  overall  problems  that  face  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine.  .♦^^^♦.r,o 
With  this  In  mind,  rather  tiian  attempUng 
to  enxmclate  major  policies  or  "crystal  baOl 
the  futurti,  let  me  state  some  of  the  problems 
as  I  now  see  tHem.  let  you  know  something 
or  my  thlnklng-and  ask  you  to  give  your 
thought  to  them,  and  give  me  the  benefit  of 
v  .ur  thinking.                                     ^^  .= 
■   First  however,  let  me  tell  you  brtefly  some 
(  f   President  Johnson's  thoughU   In   regard 
to  the  American  Merchant  Marine  because 
they  play  a  vital  role  in  our  P^-     ^^  >^« 
first  place,  it  U  clear  that  tiie  President  has 
u  deep  and  abiding  Interest  in  U.S.  shipping 
and  shipbuilding  as  a  constructive  part  of 
our  competitive  economy. 

He  has  demonstrated  hU  interest  In  the 
'uture  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  In 
i,Kvny  ways.  One  of  these  was  his  recent 
n.u-ticipation  from  the  White  House  In  the 
keel  laying  of  the  Loiiwe  Lytces.  built  by 
Avondale  for  Lykes  Bros.  He  was  personally 
responsible,  as  you  know,  for  the  resolution 
of  the  recent  boycott  of  wheat  shipments, 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Orlev- 
;.nce  Committee  on  Cargo  Preference  Admin- 
istration, and  the  tripartite  Marltlmie  Ad- 
visory   Committee.      He    demonstrated    that 


the  Maritime  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  ottoer  OoTemment 
agencies  to  provide  maritime  programs  and 
guidance    that    will   best   serve   »U    Ameri- 


Uiterest  in  part  when  he  selected  the  Marl- 
•Ime  Administration  for  one  of  his  earliest 
appointments.  And  although  I  stand  In  awe 
rT  his  ability  to  do  It,  I  can  testify  to  the 
fact  that  his  Is  a  continuing  Interest,  not  only 
m  these  matters  but  In  all  things  relating 
to  improving  the  maritime  stature  of  our  Na- 

tlon.  .        „,. 

One  of  President  Johnson's  most  recent 
pronouncements,  his  19«4  Maritime  Day 
Proclamation,  really  speaks  for  itself.  Let  me 
read  you  these  excerpts. 

The  President  first  says : 

"Our  country,  in  facing  the  challenges  and 
opportunltlea  of  rapidly  changing  and  ex- 
panding world  trade,  looks  upon  the  sealanes 
as  highways  of  international  goodwill  and 
opportunity.  The  Nation  looks  to  the  mari- 
time Industry,  working  In  cooperation  wttJi 


He  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  American  merchant  fleet  Is  an  es- 
sential element  of  our  economy  which  pro- 
vides employment  for  seamen,  shipbuilders, 
shoreside  workers,  and  those  In  supporting 
industries,  and  which,  by  transporting  our 
products  to  world  markets  abroad,  signi- 
ficantly advances  our  efforts  to  achieve  an 
equitable  internaUonal  balance  of  trade  and 
pa>Tnent8.  The  sblpe  and  men  of  the  US. 
merchant  marine  stand  ready  to  carry 
our  flag  abroad  In  peaceful  competition  to- 
day, or  to  deploy  our  seapower  to  the  shores 
of  "any  adversary  In  time  of  conflict." 

With  all  the  prestige  of  his  office  behind  it, 
the  President  then  makes  this  statement: 

•A  strong  merchant  marine  is  essential  to 
the  economy  and  security  of  the  free  world, 
and  merits  the  respect  and  support  of  our 
business  community  and  the  cltizenfi  of  our 

Nation."  ^    „ 

As  can  be  seen.  President  Johnson  fully 
recognizes  the  need  for  an  American  mer- 
chant marine  capable  of  serving  our  expand- 
ing economy  in  our  trade  with  the  world. 
He  also  recognize*,  many  of  the  problems  that 
beset  American  shipping— but  he  does  not 
recognize  or  accept  any  of  these  as  being  In- 
surmountable. 

in   company   with   the   President,    neither 

do  I. 

Oiu'  course  may  not  be  easy.  But  I  do  say 
this:  the  maritime  industry's  challenges 
can— they  must — they  will  be  faced  In  a 
direct  and  creative  manner.  Sometimes  the 
approach  to  their  solution  may  appear  novel. 
Often  it  will  be.  for  It  is  a  fresh  viewpoint 
that  we  want  and  need.  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  advice  and  experience  of  those  who 
have  lived  with  these  problems  will  not  be 
sought  or  heeded.  I  assure  you  that  It  will 
be— Indeed,  many  of  you  who  are  here  to- 
night liave  already  contributed  to  our  new 
dialog,  as  have  your  counterparts  In 
other  sections  of  the  country  both  In  Indus- 
try and  labor,  In  shipping  and  shipbuild- 
ing. 

Not  let  us  look  at  some  of  our  challenges 
(or  problems)— as  they  appear  to  a  new 
Maritime   Administrator  after  83  days. 

One  thing  immediately  apparent  to  me  Is 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  In  the 
size  of  our  trade  and  Its  composition,  par- 
ticularly the  shift  from  general  to  bulk 
cargoes. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  greater 
part  of  our  commerce  with  the  world  was 
in  the  exportation  of  manufactured  goods 
and  petroleum.  Our  imports  were  limited 
to  a  relatively  few  luxury  items  and  a  small 
amount  of  such  things  as  tin,  rubber,  splcee, 
coffee,  and  hemp. 

Even  in  1938,  Just  before  World  War  U. 
our  foreign  trade  totaled  leas  than  75  mil- 
lion long  tons.  About  half  of  our  exports 
at  that  time  were  petroleum  products  car- 
ried by  tankers.  Exports  and  Imports  of 
dry  bulk  cargoes  were  very  small,  whUe  gen- 
eral cargo  comprised  nearly  40  percent  of 
our  total  foreign  trade. 

Ttoday  these  figures  have  completely 
changed.  Our  ioreign  trade  totals  about 
800  million  tons — an  Increase  of  300  per- 
cent. Yet  U.S.-flag  ships  carry  only  9  per- 
cent of  this  trade.  Our  tanker  exports  have 
decreased  to  a  minimum,  while  Imports 
have  increased  1,000  percent.  Our  dry  bulk 
cargoes  have  Increased  by  750  percent— most 
of  It  carried  In  foreign  bottoms. 

If  these  dlfferenoee  are  startling,  our  pros- 
pecU  for  the  next  30  years  are  even  more  so. 
UB  oceanbome  foreign  trade  la  expected  to 
double.  Our  exp«mdlng  economy  wlU  need 
htige  quantities  of  btilk  dry  cargo  Imports: 
120  million  ton*  ol  mlnwals,  agricultural 
and   timber   products;    230  million  tons  of 


Uquld  cargoes:  and  48  mUllon  tons  of  gen- 
eral cargo  imports  ctf  manufactured  goods 
and  finished  products. 

We  expect  our  exports  to  be  made  up  at 
about  140  million  tons  of  coal,  grain,  and 
other  agricultural  and  mineral  product*,  17 
mUllon  tons  of  liquid  cargoes,  and  about  60 
million   tons   of   general    cargoes. 

We  are  thus  faced  with  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding a  fleet  that  will  be  adequate  not  only 
for  today's  trade,  but  also  for  the  trade  of  25 
years  from  now.  vrithln  the  economic  life  of 
ships  now  being  built. 

Nevertheless,  most  of  our  current  ship- 
building efforts  under  the  1936  act  are  di- 
rected to  providing  liner  ships  to  carry  gen- 
eral cargoes,  for  at  this  time  only  the  sub- 
sidized Uner  operators  have  a  long-range  re- 
placement program  underway.  In  accord- 
ance with  their  contracts  with  the  Maritime 
Administration,  the  15  subsidized  lines— with 
a  total  of  318  ships— have  already  btiilt  and 
put  Into  operation  8  new  oomblnaUon  ships 
and  75  freighters,  with  an  addlUonal  36 
ships  tinfler  construction  on  the  first  of  this 
month.  ThU  leaves  a  total  of  200  ships  Btlll 
to  be  replaced.  Based  upon  the  present 
building  program  of  17  or  18  ships  per  year. 
the  subsidized  fleet  will  be  completely  re- 
placed by  the  end  of  the  1970'8. 

Another  problem  that  becomes  evident  at 
first  glance  is  the  state  of  our  domestic  ship- 
ping Though  protected  from  foreign  com- 
petition, it  receives  no  Government  opeTaX- 
ing  aid  and  is  In  far  from  satisfactory  con- 
dition. ,        .   ,    ^ 

And  whatever  may  be  the  role  of  Inter- 
coastal  shipping  in  our  economy.  It  Is  obvious 
that  areas  like  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  ship- 
ping as  their  only  source  erf  supply. 

In  the  last  24  years  our  domestic  fleet  has 
declined  bv  62  percent.  The  number  of 
ships  m  the  domestic  Greet  Lakes  trades  haa 
declined  by  24  percent  in  the  last  decade. 

That  trend  must  be  reversed,  and  the 
Maritime  Administration  staff  Is  hard  at  work 
on  the  urgent  problem  of  finding  Imagina- 
tive practical  remedies.  For  one  thing,  we 
believe  that  dramatic  improvements  In  effl- 
clency  and  design  of  both  ships  and  termi- 
nals must  be  found  for  highly  specialized 
domestic  trades.  It  Is  only  through  such 
means  that  ships  can  compete  for  our  ex- 
panding domestic  transpOTtatlon,  particu- 
larly in  the  face  of  technological  Improve- 
ments made  bv  rail  and  highway  carriers, 
and  against  the  constant  threat  of  domestic 
encroachment  by  foreign  carriers. 

Maritime  is  calling  on  management,  labor. 
and  shippers  to  help  in  the  development  <rf 
a  truly  superior  domestic  shipping  service, 
which  will  attract  new  capital,  provide  new 
Jobs  promote  healthy  competition,  and  re- 
sult m  substantial  savings  to  the  American 
shipper. 

As  for  the  oceangoing  nonsubsldized  tramp 
fleet  we  are  hopeful  that  such  programs  as 
the  exchange  of  good  reserve  fieet  vessels  for 
the  less  economic  ships  of  the  nonsubsldized 
operators  will  assist  to  upgrade  and  modern- 
ize the  tramp  fleet  at  a  reasonable  cost.  We 
have  already  turned  over  37  ships  to  private 
operators,  including  9  C-4  troopships  Just 
exchanged,  and  hope  that  another  9  C-4-type 
troopships  will  soon  t>e  put  Into  domestic 
and  bulk  services.  This  program  wUl  also 
result  in  more  than  $70  million  worth  of 
conversion  work  to  be  placed  in  U.S.  ship- 
yards to  complete  the  conversions  of  the 
C-4's. 

Our  title  XI  mortgage  insurance  program 
has  also  assisted  In  the  building  of  26  new 
or  converted  tankers  and  54  other  ships  for 
both  subsidized  and  nonsubsidlaed  operators. 
But  we  still  need  to  develop  modern,  com- 
petitive, highly  productive  ships  to  baJa<"« 
dry  biUk  cargoes  in  our  trade.  It  would  be 
highly  desirable  to  develop  some  US-flag 
tonnage  that  could  compete  in  our  foreign 
trade  for  some  of  these  cargoes. 
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Do  you  know  that  Inspiring  line  from  the 
delightful  children's  classic  "The  Little  En- 
gine That  Could."  the  chant  of  the  puffing 
little  engine  climbing  an  Impoesibly  steep 
hill:  "I  think  I  can.  I  think  I  can.  I  think 
I  can?"  Well,  I  think  we  can  do  this  ship- 
ping Job. 

Any  nation  that  can  build  a  satellite  and 
orbit  an  astronaut  around  the  earth  ought 
to  be  able  to  build — and  operate — a  com- 
petitive dry  bulk  carrier,  or  any  other  kind 
of  ship.  And  if  we  competitively  can  do  the 
Job  we  economically  cannot  afford  not  to 
do  it. 

We  can  help  In  development  of  both  the 
dry  bulk  and  tanker  fleets  by  encouraging 
the  fullest  competitive  utilization  of  ad- 
vanced technology,  and  through  financial 
support  such  &e  mortgage  Insurance  where 
this  1b  Justified  by  potential  profit.  And 
however  few  men  would  be  needed  to  man 
such  additional  new  ship*  would  be  that 
many  more  men  contributing  to  the  Na- 
tion's economy,  their  own  dignity,  and  a 
merchant  marine  with  a  future. 

Another  problem  area  certainly  exists  in 
the  state  erf  the  merchant  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry. There  are  21  major  shipyards  In 
the  United  States  with  an  estimated  ca- 
pacity of  about  129  merchant  ships  a  year. 
There  are  at  this  time  46  merchant  ships 
under  construction  or  conversion  in  6  of 
these  yards.  The  Department  of  the  Navy 
uses  about  18  percent  of  the  total  ways 
available  in  these  yards,  yet  in  1963.  65 
I>ercent  of  the  dollar  value  of  work  com- 
pleted In  commercial  yards  was  Navy  work. 
In  the  past  5  years  a  total  of  121  conuner- 
cial  ships  have  been  ordered,  of  which  only 
17  were  built  without  construction  subsidy. 
Thlrty-flve  contracts  for  a  total  of  111  ships 
have  gone  to  only  10  shipyards.  The  other 
11  yards  have  depended  on  Navy  contracts, 
ship  repair  and  major  conversion,  Inland 
waterway  vessels,  and  other  tlian  ship  work. 
In  the  last  3  years,  3  old-Une  shipbuilding 
companying  have  discontinued  operation  of 
major  yards. 

Even  within  the  group  of  10  yards  which 
have  participated  in  the  long-range  replace- 
ment program,  there  Is  a  trend  toward  fur- 
ther concentration  of  available  work,  with 
five  yards  holding  all  the  contracts  for  the 
36  ships  now  under  construction,  and  two 
of  these  yards  having  contracts  for  23  of 
these  ships. 

Where  does  that  leave  our  shipbuilding 
capability?  One  quick  and  obvious  solu- 
tion would  be  to  buUd  more  ships.  But  more 
ships  Is  not  alone  the  answer  What  we 
must  strive  for  are  more  competitively  built 
ships.  Perhaps  the  Government  should  con- 
sider assisting  yardowners  to  improve  their 
present  yards,  or  build  new  ones.  But  only 
If  everyone  concerned  Is  willing  to  con- 
tribute to  a  truly  economic  undertaking. 
Most  of  the  techniques  are  already  avail- 
able to  ua.  If  we  would  but  put  them  to 
work. 

Furthermore,  a  ship  in  layup  provides  no 
Jobs  for  seamen,  for  longshoremen,  for  check- 
ers, for  clerical  staffs  in  steamship  offices.  A 
ship  without  cargoes  Is  an  economic  liability. 
an   unneeded  luxury  none  can  afford. 

And  so  to  build  more  shlpks,  we  need  the 
cargoes  to  send  them  out  "full  and  down,"  or 
"down  and  out,"  as  one  fellow  put  It. 

We  have  seen  that  the  expectations  for  in- 
creased foreign  trade  are  high.  What  share 
of  this  expanding  trade  will  US.  ships  carry? 
Nonsubsidlzed  operators  have  found  It  more 
and  more  difficult  to  compete  against  low- 
cost  foreign  operators.  They  are  carrying 
about  6  percent  of  our  foreign  nonllner  dry 
cargo  trade  at  this  time.  The  berth  line  op- 
erators, most  of  whom  are  subsidized,  have 
been  able  to  carry  a  little  less  than  one-third 
of  liner  trade.  And  our  tankers  are  carrying 
only  4  percent  of  our  tanker  cargoes.  But,  as 
I  have  pointed  out.  It  Is  the  ships  for  bulk 
commodities,  traditionally  moving  in  tramp 
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or  nonsubsidlzed  carriers,  which  will  he  most 
needed  In  the  future. 

Obviously  there  U  much  room  for  Improve- 
ment before  U.S.-flag  slilps  are  carrying  the 
substantial  share  of  UB.  trade  which  our 
laws  consider  the  measure  of  an  adequate 
fleet. 

.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  make  It  possible 
for  more  and  better  ships  to  be  built  and 
competitively  operated  Is  to  have  more  de- 
mand for  U.S.  ships.  This  can  come  about 
only  through  a  greater  shiwe  of  our  Increas- 
ing cargoes  being  offered  to  American  ships. 
If  the  cargo  is  there,  the  ships  will  be  there; 
It  does  not  necessarily  work  the  other  way 
around. 

What  can  be  done  to  achieve  these  in- 
creased cargoee  In  U.S.  bottoms?  At  Mari- 
time, we  have  undertaken  a  cargo  promotion 
program  to  tell  American  8hlj)pers  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  using  American  ships.  We  look 
to  the  shipping  companies  to  do  their  share 
of  this  Job.  too.  The  bigger,  fiister,  better 
ships  which  we  are  building  are  providing 
better  and  more  economical  service  for  the 
shipper  at  competitive  rates.  It  is  our  ob- 
jective bo  bring  the  American  importe^r  and 
exporter  the  best  in  vessel  service  at  the  low- 
est reasonable  rate.  In  turn,  we  have  every 
right  to  expect  the  shippers  U)  Uike  advan- 
tage of  this  service. 

When  the  American  busine.ssman  am  be 
convinced  that  It  is  to  his  advantage  to  use 
his  own  country's  shl|»  to  curry  even  a  fair 
share  of  his  Import  purch;uses  and  export 
sales,  then  we  will  have  little  problem  em- 
ploying ships,  building  shlfw,  or  finding  Jobs 
for  men  afloat  and  ashore.  I  believe  It  is 
high  time  that  all  of  us — yes.  labor,  manage- 
ment, and  Government — sell  the  American 
shipper  on  American  8hl[is  You  know,  if 
we  can  do  Just  that  one  thing,  we  will  have 
achieved  a  major  breakthrough. 

But  It  won't  be  easy,  if  there  Is  one  thing 
that  has  been  borne  in  on  me  In  the  short 
time  I  have  been  AdminlstrHtor,  It  is  that 
the  majority  of  Americans  Just  don't  know 
they  have  a  merchant  marine.  And  if  they 
do  know,  they  fall  to  recognl7e  Its  Importance 
to  the  overall  economy  and  ihelr  own  liveli- 
hoods. 

It  seems  to  me  that  somewhere,  somehow 
we  are  "missing  the  boat"  Personally.  I 
think  we  should  be  a  little  more  public  rela- 
tions minded.  A  lot  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  good  industry  with  a  gcKxl  reiu^^n  for  Its 
existence  if  It  gets  out  and  sells  Itself  What 
Industry  in  America  plays  such  a  vital  role 
in  American  trade  and  is  blessed  with  such 
romance  and  drama?  We  have  a  good  prod- 
uct— the  American  merchant  marine.  I  in- 
tend to  sell  it  wherever  I  go  and  to  all  with 
whom  I  come  In  contact 

I  would  like  to  make  a  pact  with  you 
tonight.  With  you  and  with  all  others  In 
the  shipping  Industry  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Paclflc  and  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  gulf. 
The  pact?  To  Join  together  and  get  out  and 
sell  our  product  to  our  fellow  Americans 
To  use  public  relations  and  group  adver- 
tising and  straight  shoeleather  selling  from 
the  time  we  sUrt  the  day.  early  In  the  morn- 
ing as  you  do  in  New  Orleans  and  I  do  In 
Washington,  to  the  time  we  knock  off  at 
night.  I'll  do  it.  Win  you  Join  me  in  a 
national  effort  to  sell  the  American  people 
on  their  American  merchant  marine? 

If  you  like  the  idea,  we  will  pUm  an  overall 
public  relations  council  comprised  of  ship- 
builders, ship  operators.  lab<^)r  unions  and 
government.  I  will  be  waiting  to  hear  from 
you  on  that  one. 

And  now  for  what  the  newspaper  frater- 
nity would  call  a  sidebar  A  few  days  ago  In 
Washington  I  had  a  caller  from  the  port  of 
Chicago.  His  purp<jee  was  to  complain  of 
the  failure  of  American  ships  to  supply  serv- 
ice to  shippers  who  would  like  to  use  his  port 
facilities  By  coincident,  the  next  day  I 
heard  from  a  group  of  Norwegians  who  had 
Just  spent  the  day  before  In  the  same  city 


canvassing  customers  and  talking  vtfi. 
officials  In  an  attempt  to  find  out  how  thn 
could  provide  t>ett«r  shipping  service  for  tS 
Chicago  port.  There  U  a  moral  In  that  itcn 
and  I  win  let  you  tell  me  what  it  is. 

Since  what  we  will  be  selling  is  service  ]gt 
us  be  sure.  too.  that  what  we  are  selllM  u 
t>etter  than  our  competitors  can  offer 

In  closing,  with  this  short  look  at  the  UB 
Merchant  Marine.  It  becomes  obvious  th»t' 

1.  Everyone  wants  a  strong  merchant  m«l 
rlne 

2  No  one  Is  satisfied  with  the  merchant 
marine  we  now  have 

3  Everyone  has  a  different  idea  of  what 
it  should  be  and  how  to  get  the  merchant 
marine  we  need 

This  is  confu.sing  Challenging,  too,  but 
confusing  it  certainly  is. 

At  some  point,  however — and  It  is  fast  ap- 
proaching—we are  going  to  have  to  get  to- 
gether and  sort  out  the  questions  and  an- 
swers and  come  up  with  some  agreement  on 
what  is  needed  for  the  future  and  the  course 
of  action  to  be  followed.  We  have  been  do- 
ing that  at  the  Maritime  Administration  dur- 
ing the  last  2  or  3  months.  Many  of  you 
have  been  working  with  us.  But  we  have  a 
ways  yet  to  go.  When  that  Is  achieved— and 
It  will  be— we  can  begin  building  our  mer- 
chant marine  of  the  future. 

I  would  not  want  to  overemphasize  the 
imjxjrtance  of  any  one  problem  by  singling  it 
out  as  an  example,  but  mechanization  of 
ships  and  yards  comes  at  once  to  mind  aa 
one  of  the  more  complicated  and  urgent 
matters  on  which  there  is  wide  variance  of 
opinion. 

It  Is  an  excellent  illustration  of  what  I 
am  talking  about,  for  It  Involves  every  seg- 
ment of  the  Industry — ship  design,  ship- 
building, ship  operation,  management,  labor, 
government,  seamen,  longshoremen,  shore- 
side  workers,  shipyard  workers,  suppliers — 
everyone  is  in  the  act,  and  should  be.  for  it 
affects  his  futiu-e  and  his  livelihood. 

But  before  we  can  come  to  any  solution, 
it  will  be  necessarj-  to  face  the  facts  square- 
ly, for  the  very  Immediacy  of  our  varied  In- 
terests may  tend  to  distort  the  view  each 
takes. 

What  then  are  these  facts? 
1.  It  costs  more  to  operate  ships  under  the 
U.S.  flag  than  under  foreign  flag. 

2  Much  of  the  added  cost  Is  in  the  form 
of  crew  vgoges. 

3.  Foreign  ships  are  being  mechanized, 
with  a  consequent  further  reduction  In  their 
costs. 

4.  There  are  two  ways  to  meet  lower  cost 
foreign  competition — 

a.  More  subsidy 

b.  Lower  U.S.  costs. 

5  Mechanization  may  Initially  displace 
workers;  this  Is  a  cost — social,  economic,  and 
human.  More  likely,  however,  the  competi- 
tive edge  It  would  give  us  will  Improve  the 
Job  opportunities  in  an  Industry  with  a 
future 

6  Mechanization  may  result  in  higher 
first  costs  for  building  ships 

7  We  have  the  mechanical  know-how  to 
build  mechanized  ships;  we  need  the  social 
know-how  to  avoid  suffering  by  those  auto- 
mation displaces  and  to  devise  the  means  for 
fairly  sharing  the  benefits 

8  Operators  see  automation  as  the  answer 
to  reduced  costs  over  the  long  run  to  enable 
them  to  compete  in  International  trade 

9  Labor  sees  mechanization  as  a  real  and 
Immediate  threat  to  short-term  Job  security. 

10  Government  sees  mechanization  as  a 
way  to  a  more  efficient  and  economical  mer- 
chant marine.  But  the  Government  has  a 
moral,  social,  and  economic  responsibility  to 
the  American  worker. 

I.  for  one,  believe  that  the  laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire  I  believe  that  the  American 
seaman  should  be  paid  In  accordance  with 
the  American  standard  of  living,  even  though 
seamen  on  foreign  ships  are  paid  a  third,  a 
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♦«iirth  or  a  fifth  aa  much,  based  cai  their 
,IrtnK  'standards.  I  belleye  In  the  necessity 
rf  a  safe  place  to  work  and  fair  standards 
Z  productivity.  I  do  not  brieve  that  a  man 
2&ould  be  replaced  by  a  nut,  a  bolt,  or  a 
^^ansistor  without  protection  erf  his  rights 
as  a  human  being. 

Mechanization  for  American  ships,  how- 
ever needs  early  solution.  In  all  segments 
of  the  maritime  field— management  and 
l»bor  alike — I  find  the  opinion  exists  that  it 
\B  no  longer  a  question  as  to  whether  we 
Will  automate,  but  how  soon  we  will  be 
forced  to  It  by  foreign  competition.  And 
indeed,  if  we  are  forced  to  it  we  may  be 
forced  out.    It  may  then  be  too  late. 

Where  does  that  leave  us?  Can  we  recon- 
cile the  differences,  meet  the  objections,  and 
work  out  a  plan  of  procedure? 

I  believe  so — but  only  through  the  pro- 
cedures familiar  to  labor  and  management  In 
working  out  conectlve  bargaining  agreements. 
It  is  the  classic  metiiod  of  democracy — give- 
and-take,  consideration  of  alternatives,  of- 
fers, and  counteroffers,  compromise,  and 
finally  agreement. 

No  solution  formulated  by  one  group  and 
forced  on  the  others  could  possibly  succeed. 
It  is  useless  for  labor  or  management  to  look 
to  Government  to  hand  down  the  answers 
from  on  high.  Even  If  Government  had  all 
the  answers,  the  problems  would  not  be 
solved  without  willing  agreement  and  co- 
operation from  all  concerned.  This  must  be 
a  cooperative  effort. 

Which  brings  me  to  a  final  conviction  rela- 
tive to  the  American  merchant  marine.  It 
Is  this:  Success  in  the  future  Is  in  our 
hands — those  of  Industry,  labor,  and  Govern- 
ment. The  future  of  this  Nation's  shipping 
rests  with  each  and  every  one  of  us.  That 
success  will  be — can  be — only  what  we  in- 
dividually and  collectively  achieve. 

It  la  a  solemn  thought.  Let  us,  then,  all 
Join  In  building  an  American  merchant  ma- 
rine that  can  atirpciaB  any  in  the  past  be- 
cause It  la  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
Nation's  future. 

In  the  words  ot  our  President,  "Come,  let 
us  reason  together." 


and  exercise  moral  leadership  on  Impor- 
tant questions  facing  the  Nation.    This 
is  in  the  best  tradition  of  religion  In 
America. 
The  statement  follows: 

STATeMEWT    or    20    MiNISTDS    OF    Tta    Wkst 
VaLUTT      MINTSTERIAL     ASSOCIATION      AKD      16 

Rabbis 

We,  the  ministers  of  the  San  Fernando 
■Valley,  wish  to  protect  and  strengthen 
Americas  heritage  of  rellglovis  freedom.  We 
are  frightened  by  attempts  to  tamper  with 
the  Bill  of  Rights;  I.e.,  the  Becker  amend- 
ment, which  was  the  outgrowth  ^  of  our 
Founding  Fathers'  concern  for  man's  spirit. 
Therefore,  we  call  upon  our  legislators  to 
preserve  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  its  guarantee  of  no  Govern- 
ment  Interference  with  oui  faith. 


San  Fcf-nuido  VaDey  derfyneii  Oppose 
B«cker  AmeDdnMnt 


Israel  and  the  Front  Door 


EXTENSION  OF  REUARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  CALxrouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1964 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  charged  that  those  who  oppose 
the  proposed  Becker  amendment  are 
"against  God."  This  has  been  com- 
pletely refuted  by  the  many  religious 
leaders  of  all  faiths  who  have  testified 
and  submitted  statements  to  the  House 
Judiciary  ConMnittee  against  this  pro- 
posal. 

Now.  36  ministers  and  rabbis  from  my 
district  have  issued  a  statement  against 
the  Becker  amendment.  Their  state- 
ment recognizes  the  threat  to  religious 
freedom  from  this  proposal  and  calls 
upon  Congress  to  keep  religion  strong  by 
keeping  It  free  from  Government  inter- 
ference. 

I  am  deeply  gratified  that  these  clergy- 
men have  spoken  out  on  this  vital  Issue. 
I  commend  them  for  their  statement. 
This  action  demonstrates  once  again 
that  the  clergy  can  be  a  positive  force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TOB.K 

I.K  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVT:S 

Thursday.  June  11,  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
President  Johnson  took  another  step  in 
his  continuing  efforts  to  show  that  this 
country  Is  firmly  behind  our  best  friend 
In  the  Middle  East,  the  democratic  State 
of  Israel. 

By  formally  receiving  Israel  Prime 
Minister  Levi  Eshkol.  the  President  has 
again  reaflSrmed  our  commitment  to  this 
struggling  young  nation's  security. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  following  column  In  the 
May  31.  1964.  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  in  which  the  distin- 
guished columnist.  Roscoe  I>rummond, 
comments  on  Mr.  Eshkol's  visit: 

ISRA^    AND    THK    FBONT    DoOR 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washinotok. — The  United  States  Is  host 
this  week  to  an  Important  head  of  Govern- 
ment who  isn't  aaklng  for  anything,  doesn't 
want  anything,  and  against  whom  we  have 
heen  urKUplomatlcally  warned. 

This  should  make  for  Interesting  conver- 
aation  when  the  new  Prime  Minister  of 
Israel.  Levi  Kahkol.  alts  down  In  the  White 
House  to  talk  with  President  Johnson. 

It  will  be  a  unlqxte.  a  valuable,  and,  to 
some,  an  unwelcome  event. 

This  is  a  unique  event  becavise,  strange 
as  U  IB,  this  Is  Um  flrat  time  that  an  IsraeU 
Prima  MtnintAr  has  been  officially  Invited  by 
the  Prealdent  to  visit  tiie  United  States. 
David  Ben-Gurloii,  during  the  15  years  he 
was  Prime  Minister,  came  to  the  United 
States  nunaerous  times — but  never  at  the 
formal  Invitation  of  the  Government.  He 
conferred  wltii  UB.  Presldente,  but  never 
officially  and  never  In  Washington.  They 
would  meet  iinofflcially — and  almost  sur- 
reptitiously— usuaUy  in  a  suite  in  a  New 
York  hotel. 

President  Johnson,  a  very  direct  Individ- 
ual, changed  this  way  of  dealing  with  the 
Israeli  Prime  Minister  when  he  gave  a  per- 
sonal letter  to  Sargent  Shriver  to  jM'esent  to 
Mr.  Eshkol  several  months  ago. 

I  said  that  to  some  Mr.  Eshkol's  presence 
In  Washington  Is  unweioome— unwelooms 
to  the  Arab  nations  despite  tlie  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  Just  received  King 
Husaeln  of  Jordazi. 

The  Arab  governments  disliked  the  Eshkol 


visit  BO  much  that  they  went  to  tiie  extreme 
and  Inappropriate  length  of  directing  their 
12  Ambassadors  to  wait  on  Secretary  Rusk 
en  masse.  Undoubtedly  their  words  were 
punctaious.  but  their  message  was  obvious. 
The  message  was:  don't  be  too  cordial  to 
Premier  Eshkol. 

I  doubt  that  Mr.  Rusk  had  any  difficulty 
with  this  odd  overture.  He  undoubtedly 
thanked  his  visitors  for  their  courtesy  and 
their  counsel  and  made  it  clear  that,  while 
the  United  States  esteems  Its  friends — and 
considers  itself  a  good  friend  of  the  Arab 
oounuies — it  cannot  allow  Its  friends  to 
determine  whom  its  other  friends  shall  be. 
President  Johnson  made  that  clear  in  taking 
Premier  Eshkol's  name  off  the  back  door  and 
putting  it  on  the  front  door  of  the  White 
House. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  President  Johnson 
has  dCMie  this  deliberately,  not  to  be  provo- 
cative to  Arab  sensitivities  but  to  make  It 
authoritatively  clear  that  he  stand  undevi- 
atingly  behind  the  considered  statement  of 
policy  which  President  Kennedy  made  on 
May  8.  1963.  when  he  said  that  "If  aggres- 
sion occurred  (In  the  Middle  Kast)  the 
United  States  wovUd  take  acUon  through 
the  United  Nations  and  on  its  own.." 

Apart  from  General  Arab  antipathy  to 
Israel,  the  threat  of  mUltary  acUon  against 
Israel  has  been  specifically  and.  In  recent 
weeks,  repeatedly  made  by  President  Nasser 
of  Egypt. 

Here  are  Nasser  declarations  which  give 
deep  concern  to  Premier  Eshkol  and  genuine 
anxiety  to  President  Johnson: 

"The  triumph  of  peace  and  freedcxn  lies 
in  •  •  •  the  liquidation  of  Israel's  exist- 
ence." 

"Israel  wlU  not  be  able  to  escape  this 
fate." 

Premier  Eshkol  Is  not  asking  for  UJS.  arms 
to  offset  the  sale  of  Soviet  weapons  to  the 
United  Arab  RepubUc,  but  he  is  hopeful  that 
President  Johnson  wUl  sense  from  tbelr  first- 
hand talks  what  It  means  to  live  under  the 
gun. 

VS.  policy  Is  not  anti-Arab — It  Is  anti- 
aggression  from  either  side.  Our  goal  Is 
gMititne  peaceful  coexistence.  Mr.  Eshkol's 
official  presence  In  Washlngt«i  Is  quiet  but 
clear  evidence  that  President  Johnson  does 
not  Intend  to  allow  Mr.  Nasser  to  be  unaware 
of  his  position. 


I  Fou^bt  in  Vietnani 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1964 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  month  I  called  to  the  attentlMi  of 
my  colleagues  a  timely  and  revealing 
article  In  the  May  18  Issue  of  the  U3. 
News  b  World  Report  which  was  based 
on  information  supplied  by  Mr.  Robert 
L.  Moore,  Jr.,  a  freelance  writer  who 
■was  atta<died  to  United  States  and  Viet- 
namese fighting  units  In  South  Viet- 
nam. Since  that  time  Mr.  Moore  has 
returned  to  this  coimtry  and  has  come 
to  Washington  where  a  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  others  question  him  at 
length  about  his  experiences  and  ap- 
praisal of  the  situation  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Vlet- 
cong.    Through    the    good    offices    of 
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Chairman  Carl  Vinson.  Mr.  Moore's 
views  were  also  made  known  to  high 
ranking  Defense  Etepartment  offlciaJs. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  Mr. 
Moores  knowledge  of  the  situation  and 
the  continuing  crisis  over  developments 
in  southeast  Asia,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  wish  to  make 
available  to  all  Members  of  the  House 
the  substance  of  Mr.  Moore's  criticisms 
and  recommendations.  These  are  con- 
tained In  an  interview  appearing  in  the 
June  8  issue  of  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report. 

The  Interview  follows : 

"I  POUOHT  D*   VrETNAM" iNTiaiVIEW  WITH   AN 

AitvRJCAM  Just  Rttukntd  Prom  th«  Front 
(Whafs  really  going  on  In  America's  Jungle 
war  with  the  CommunlatB  In  South  Vietnam? 
(Is  It  true  that  U.S.  troops  are  being  crlp- 
plled  by  redtape — and  by  inept  Vietnamese 
offlcers  who  don't  want  to  fight?  Is  It  time 
for  the  United  States  to  move  In,  taJte  com- 
mand at  a  war  that  Is  costing  heavy  caaualtles 
and  a  million  dollars  a  day? 

(You  get  candid — and  knowledgeable — 
answers  from  an  American  obeerver.  who, 
though  not  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces! 
wa»  permitted  to  go  Into  combat  with  US. 
guerrilla  fighters.  In  this  Interview  with 
UA  News  &  World  Report.  Robert  L.  Moore. 
Jr.,  tells  how  the  war  la  being  lost — and  how 
he  thlnJts  It  can  be  won.) 

Question.  Mr.  Moore,  we  note  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  been  Interested  In  your 
story.     Why? 

Answer.  They're  trying  to  get  at  all  the 
ract43  about  the  war  In  Vietnam.  I've  told 
them  all  I  know  from  the  level  of  the  fight- 
ing man.  I  spent  5  months  In  the  field  on 
patrols,  slogging  around,  getting  shot  at  and 
shooting  back.  I  don't  know  the  diplomatic 
story,  except  as  I  heard  It  In  Saigon  from, 
again,  more  fighting  pjeople. 

Question.  What's  the  point  of  view  of  the 
OI  In  Vietnam? 

Answer.  They  caU  It  the  "war  of  no 
thanks."  They  say  nobody  back  home  knows 
what's  going  on,  and  doesn't  give  a  damn. 

QueeUon.  What  about  the  other  GI's— the 
Vietnamese  GI's? 

Answer.  The  Vietnamese  GI's  are  good  little 
fighters,  and  they  do  what  they're  told.  It's 
too  bad  that  Americana  aren't  telling  them 
more  of  what  to  do  and  their  Vietnamese 
officers  less.  The  problem  Is  Vietnamese  lead- 
ership. 

Question.  Do  people  out  there  feel  that 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  knows  what 
U  going  on  at  the  fighting  level? 

Answer.  I  think  he's  finding  out  more  and 
more,  but  there  are  some  big  gaps  in  what 
he  is  being  old. 

Mr.  McNamara  haa  been  to  Vietnam  five 
times,  wanting  to  learn  what  U  going  on. 
but  he  keeps  getting  a  "snow  Job  "  It  has 
become  a  sort  of  Joke  among  the  troops.  You 
know,  during  his  fourth  visit,  they  called  It 
"Saigon's  fourth  snowstorm."  And  then  ciune 
"Saigon's  fifth  snowstorm." 

The  trouble  Is  this:  There  are  top  officers 
and  civilians  who  do  not  want  to  get  across 
to  him  the  acute  problem  which  American 
officers— the  lieutenants  and  captains  and 
majors  In  the  field— face  with  their  Viet- 
namese counterparts. 

By  and  large,  the  Vietnamese  officers  Just 
don't  want  to  fight.  They  don't  want  to  get 
killed— and  who  does?  But  In  their  own  war. 
In  their  own  country,  they  object  to  fighting 
more  than  the  Americans.  We're  willing  to 
go  In  there  and  fight. 

I  think  that  Mr.  McNamara  Is  walled  off 
from  the  lower  ranks. 

Question.  How  do  Americans  get  out  there 
In  the  first  place?  Do  they  volunteer  for 
duty  In  Vietnam? 

Answer.  They  volunteer  for  Special 
Forces — and  now  Fm  talking  only  about  Spe- 


cial Forces,  which  makes  up  6  percent  of 
the  Americans  In  Vietnam.  The  rest  of  the 
Americans  are  Just  sent  out  there  as  needed. 
Question.  What's  the  Job  of  Special 
Forces? 

Answer.  Special  Forces  do  the  direct  antl- 
guerrllla  fighting.  They're  the  ones  who  are 
on  the  ground  fighting  directly  with  the 
Communist  Vletcong, 

Question.  Are  they  the  only  ones  in  direct 
combat? 

Answer.  They  are  the  only  Americans  who 
are  In  dally  personal  combat  with  the  Vlet- 
cong, yes. 

Question.  'What  are  aU  the  other  Amerl- 
cans  doing? 

Answer.  Well,  there  are  15,000  troops  there, 
of  which  about  3.000  are  actually  In  the  field 
doing  a  Job.  Roughly  I.OOO  of  those  are 
Special  Forces.  Many  of  the  other  2.000  are 
battalion  advisers,  or  are  In  some  way  work- 
ing with  the  battalions  and  regiments  that 
are  actively  engaged  with  the  enemy. 

Question.  What  are  the  other  12.000  do- 
ing? 

Answer.  They're  In  support  positions. 
They're  doing  all  the  Jobs  that  It  takes  for 
support — logistics. 

Question.  Are  the  Special  Forces  lumped 
In  with  the  3,(X)0? 

Answer.  They  weren't— until  May  1.  that 
Is.  Up  to  May  1,  Special  Forces  was  more 
or  less  an  autonomous  group  over  there. 
They  reported  through  the  theater  command- 
er. Gen.  Paul  D.  Harklns.  but  they  were 
pretty  much  on  their  own  They  had  their 
own  funds  and  fought  in  their  own  way  and 
did  an  exceUent  Job.  That  Is  what  Special 
Forces  was  created  to  do.  If  s  what  President 
Kennedy  gave  them  a  tremendous  boost  for- 
ward to  do. 

Question.  It's  a  kind  of  elite  corps.  Isn't 
It? 

Answer.  It  Is.  very  much  so.  yes. 

Question.  Has  something  happened  to 
hamstring  them? 

Answer.  Yes.  As  of  May  1,  the  generals 
decided  that  this  was  not  the  way  for  them 
to  operate.  They  would  have  to  operate  un- 
der MAAG — Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Group— which  In  turn  works  under 
MA(3-V.  which  Is  Military  Assistance  Com- 
mand, Vietnam. 

It's  a  step  backward  for  Special  Forces. 
Now  they're  put  underneath  conventional- 
thinking  staff  officers  who  do  not  appreciate 
the  value  and  need  for  Special  Forces  and 
who  are  now  trying  to  make  them  conven- 
tional. They  weren't  created  to  be  conven- 
tional. 

Question.  You  said  they've  all  volun- 
teered— 

Answer.  They're  double  volunteers.     They 
volunteered,   first,   to  be  paratroopers,   and 
secondly,  to  be  Special  Forces. 

Question.  But  did  they  volunteer  to  go  to 
Vietnam,  as  such? 

Answer.  IX  you  volunteer  for  Special 
Forces,  you  go  all  over  the  world.  They 
know,  when  they  volunteer,  they're  subject 
to  being  called  Into  an  office,  given  orders, 
and  not  seeing  home  again  for  6  months. 
Question.  Are  these  the  new  Marines? 
Answer.  They  do  a  different  Job  from  the 
Marines.  The  Marines  are  shock  troops. 
Special  Forces  are  not  shock  troops.  They're 
not  assault  troops.  They  are  primarily  de- 
signed to  be  dropped  Into,  or  put  Into,  an 
area  under  enemy  control  and  to  take  native 
people,  train  them,  and  lead  them  In  guer- 
rilla war,  or  In  an  antlguerrllla  war. 

Question.  Are  they  making  any  headwav 
In  Vietnam?  '' 

Answer.  They're  very  successful  In  Viet- 
nam In  their  area. 

Now,  the  way  they  work,  each  Special 
Forces  A  team  has  perhaps  a  26-mlle-dlam- 
eter  circle  within  which  they  operate,  and 
In  that  circle  they  are  tremendously  success- 
ful. They  constantly  harass,  will  attack 
when  they're  very  much  outniunbered.    They 
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completely  demorallee  the  C:!ommunl8U  with 
In  their  area.    But  there  are  only  40  A  te^ 
m  all  of  Vietnam,  and  that's  not  very  mS 
to  cover  the  large  area  they  have. 
QueeUon.  What  Is  an  A  team? 
Answer.  A  Special  Forces  A  team  is  m.^ 
up  of  12  men— 2  officers  and  10  enlisted  «!„ 
These  people  are  trained  In  at  least  three  Un 
guages.    In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  one  of  thim 
always   speaks    Vietnamese,    another   alv», 
speaks  French— perhaps  they  wU  have  a  mZa 
who  speaks  Chinese.     They  have  two  docto^ 
When    I    say    doctors,    they're    medics     but 
they're  as  accomplished  as  any  doctor  'when 
It  comes  to  war  wounds  and  tropical  dlseaa«i 
They    have    two    speclalUts    In    weapons-^ 
one  heavy  weapons  and  one  light  weapons. 
They    have    a    specialist    In    comunlcatloni 
They  have   specialists   In   Intelligence      And 
they   have   specialists    In   all   the    Important 
skills  which  are  required  for  guerrilla  war- 
fare  or  antlguerrllla  warfare. 

An  A  team  can  be  divided  up  Into  two  A 
teams  of  six  men  each.  If  necessary — and  thU 
Is  done  frequently  In  order  to  expand  th« 
amount  of  territory  they  can  cover. 

Question.  Then  do  the  Vietnamese  have 
parallel  A  teams? 

Answer.  Yes,  they  do. 
Question.  And    the    American    and    Viet- 
namese teams  work  together? 
Answer.  They   work   together. 
Question.      Are    men    In    the    Vietnamese 
teams  able  people? 

Answer.  Not  usually.  That's  the  trou- 
hie.  Up  until  recently,  the  Vletnamwe  A 
teams  have  Just  been  soldiers  with  good 
political  connections. 

Question.  But  you  said  the  enlisted  men- 
Answer.  The    Vietnamese    Special    Forces 
enlisted  men  aren't  much  good  In  this  par- 
ticular situation. 

When  I  was  talking  about  "the  little  man 
that  fights,"  I  was  talking  about  the  aver- 
age private  In  the  Vietnamese  Army,  or  the 
average  paramilitary  type  that  Special  Forces 
trains,  who  Isn't  even  a  regular  soldier 
They're  Vietnamese  civilians  who  sign  a 
contract  to  fight  for  6  months  or  a  year 
with  Special  Forces,  paid  by  American  Spe- 
cial Forces.  But  unfortnately.  the  rules 
read  now  that  they  have  to  be  commanded 
by  Vietnamese  Special  Forces  officers  and 
the  American  Special  Forces  can  merely 
"advise"  their  counterparts.  This  has  been 
the  big  ifroblem. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  American  Special 
Forces  have  been  tremendous  at  getting 
results.  They've  had  to  trick  their  coun- 
terparts Into  ordering  their  men  to  fighf 
they  deceive  them  Into  It;  they  do  anythlnit 
to  get  the  Job  done. 

Question.  Are  these  Americans  supposed 
to  be  fighting,  or  are  they  Just  training  the 
Vietnamese  to  flght? 

Answer.  They're  supposed  to  be  training 
the  Vietnamese  to  fight,  but  they're  In  ac- 
tual combat  themselves. 

Question.  Are  there  more  Vietnamese 
than  Americans  Involved? 

Answer.  There  are  12  Vietnamese  Special 
Forces  men  and  12  American  Special  Forces 
men.  They  work  side  by  side,  theoretically. 
And  then  under  them  are  between  800  and 
600,  generally  speaking,  civilian  Irregulars- 
paramilitary  types— who  theoretically  are 
being  led  and  trained  by  the  Vietnamese 
Special  Forces.  The  Americans  are  tellmg 
the  Vietnamese,  their  counterparts  how  to 
do  this  Job. 

Question.  Isn't  most  of   the   fighting   ac- 
-tually  being  done  by  the  regular  Vietnamese 
Army  units? 

Answer.  I'd  say  most  of  the  fighting  is 
being  done  by  the  Special  Forces  groups  and 
their  Irregulars.  In  spite  of  the  problems, 
still  these  Irregulars  are  doing  most  of  the 
fighting.  They're  the  ones  who  are  going 
right  In  and  attacking.  They're  the  ones  who 
are  going  In  and  ambushing.  They're  acting 
as  guerrillas. 


To  give  you  an  example  of  how  they  work : 
nn  one  of  my  last  operations,  we  spent  7 
iw  behind  enemy  lines.  We  were  Ui  an 
Im,  that  was  completely  controlled  by  a 
^rjlujong  regiment  In  Darlac  Province,  an 
T— ft  about  60  miles  northeast  of  Ban- 
mrthuot.  which  U  a  big  pacified  center — as 
^Ltxiul  a  town  as  you'll  ever  see.  But  60 
Sues  away  from  there  Is  this  area  of  maybe 
M  or  40  square  miles  that  Is  completely 
dominated  by  a  Vletcong  regiment,  plus 
other  hard-core  Vletcongs  coming  In  all  the 

tune.  4 

Two  Special  Forces  men,  Americans,  went 
in  with  two  Vietnamese  Special  Forces  men 
ftnd  100  of  their  well-trained  civilian  Irregu- 
lars Montagnards  [mountain  tribesmen)  In 
this  case,  and  for  (J  days  Just  roamed  through 
tuere  keeping  off  of  paths.  We  set  up  three 
ambushes.  We'd  kill  maybe  only  two  or 
three  people  In  an  ambush,  but  we'd  wound 
others,  who  would  go  off  Into  the  woods— 
and  that  was  even  worse  for  the  Vletcong, 
because  they'd  die  slowly.  We  destroyed  10 
tons  of  food  on  that  operation  and  destroyed 
one  Vletcong  village. 

Then  we  got  hit  the  last  day.  The  U.S. 
aergeant  led  these  Montagnards  right  up  a 
hill  and  drove  the  Vletcong  off.  They  had 
caught  up  with  us,  finally,  and  had  us  pinned 
down.  Btit  this  Is  the  way  the  Special 
Forcee  operate.  And  these  are  the  people 
who  are  daUy  In  contact  with  the  Vletcong. 
The  ARVN  battalions  sometimes  will  go  In 
and  sometimes  won't. 
Question.  What  do  you  mean— ARVN? 
Answer.  Army  of  Vietnam.  They're  called 
ARVN. 

Question.  Did  you  get  air  suport  In  that 
kind  of  operation? 

Answer.  No,  we  couldn't,  because  If  we  had 
air  support  It  would  show  where  we  were. 
We  were  guerrillas,  never  operating  on  paths, 
always  up  and  down  through  tangled  under- 
growth. We'd  come  across  a  jaath,  set  up  an 
ambush  on  It.  and  when  the  Vletcong  would 
come  along,  we'd  kill  them,  take  their 
weapons. 

We  captured  a  Chinese  copy  of  a  Russian 
submachine  gun.  Also,  we  captured  one 
Vletcong  alive  with  a  message  from  his  head- 
q\iarters  telling  him  to  find  out  what  was 
going  on  In  the  area:  All  of  a  sudden  the 
Vletcong  commander  was  hearing  fire  fights, 
people  weren't  showing  up,  no  communica- 
tions. The  'Vietcong  wanted  to  know, 
"What's  happening?" 

So  this  sort  of  operation  can  Immobilize 
a  whole  CTommunlst  regiment.  In  other 
words,  we're  doing  to  them  Just  what  they 
were  doing  to  us.  This  Is  what  U.S.  Special 
Forces  are  doing. 

Question.  Were  you  dropped  by  para- 
chute? 

Answer.    No,  we  Infiltrated. 
Question.     Then  you  fought  your  way  out 
again? 

Answer.     Yes. 

Question.  How  Is  this  May  1  order  going 
to  change  that  kind  of  operation? 

Answer.  Well,  they're  changing  the  con- 
cept. I  hope  they're  not  going  to  destroy 
It.  TTiey're  certainly  changing  the  whole 
command  aspect,  so  that  Special  Forces  no 
longer  command  themselves.  They're  now 
going  to  have  to  get  permission  through  the 
United  States  and  Vietnamese  armies'  con- 
ventional conunands  to  go  out  on  these  op- 
erations. 

The  whole  secret  of  these  things  Is  to  go 
out  suddenly,  not  having  to  clear  It.  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  people  that  are 
talking  on  the  Vietnamese  side  that  by  the 
time  It  goes  all  the  way  up  the  chain  of 
American  conunand  and  down  the  Viet- 
namese command — somebody  on  the  other 
side  is  apt  to  know. 

Question.  How  does  the  casualty  rate  run 
If  Americans  do  get  Into  a  flght? 

Answer.  On  the  particular  operation  I 
was  describing,  we  had  no  casualties,  even 


though  they  ambushed  us.     We  killed  three 
In  the  ambush. 

It  was  only  because  an  American  sergeant, 
a  real  combat  man  who  had  fought  begin- 
ning in  World  War  n.  got  the  Montag- 
nards up  and  made  them  charge,  and  bo  sur- 
prised and  scared  the  Vletcongs  and  took 
them  off  balance  that  we  were  able  to  swarm 
all  over  them  and  kUl  and  drive  them  off. 

The  Vietnamese  Special  Forces  leaders 
seemed  frozen.  And  we  probably  would  have 
all  been  killed  If  we  had  let  ourselves  be 
pinned  down.  »v,„^ 

You  have,  you  know,  seconds — less  than 
seconds— to  react  In  a  case  like  that.  It_s 
amazing— not  one  man  was  even  wounded 
In  fact.  It  was  the  first  time,  this  sergeant 
said,  he  had  ever  seen  It  happen.  I'm  glad 
that  was  the  one  I  was  on. 

Questions.     Are     there     generally     many 

casualties,  though?  "  ,^,„„    ,„„ 

Answer  Yes.  American  casualties  run 
about  an  average  of  2  men  wounded  out  of 
every  12  In  action,  and  maybe  1  out  of  24 
eets  killed.  That's  the  way  they  figure  It. 
Of  12  men  who  come  over,  they  know  they  re 
going  to  get  at  least  2  men  wounded. 
^Question,     in    what    period    of    time? 

Answer.  In  6  months.  I'm  talking  about 
Special  Forces.  /      ^„,_^ 

Question,  would  you  clear  up  one  point 
on  this  A  team  busUiess?  You  ^Y  that  for 
12  Americans  on  a  team  there  are  300  to  600 
irreeulars  under  them — 

A^wer.   Right.   When  you're  talking  about 
Special  Fy)rces  operaUons.  youYe  really  talk- 
ing about  a  lot  of  people.  J»ie«  ^« .^^ 
teams.    The  average  A  team  ^"/^°^,\*0?.^- 
regulars— some  have  more,  some  f  "ttle  less. 

Question.  HOW  reliable  ^«  these  Viet- 
namese  Irregulars?  Are  some  the  kind  who 
Sght  one  week  with  the  Vletcong  and  one 
week  with  South  Vietnam? 

Xnswer.  You  can  figure  about  10  percent 
in  every  camp  Is  q^««tlonable.  But.^  and 
large,  the  Irregulars  are  very  good^  P?7,If 
been  battle  tested.  They're  good  fighters. 
I've  been  out  with  them. 

Question  Do  they  fight  at  night  and  work 
m  the  field  during  the  day?  

Answer.  No.  They  live  In  a  camp,  and 
their  famines  are  there.  They've  got  their 
wives  and  kids  running  all  over  the  place 
their  pigs,  their  goats— everything  Is  In  the 
camp  The  whole  family  lives  with  them.  In 
a  very  well -fortified  camp  right  In  the  middle 
of  Vlet«>ng  territory.  They  go  out  from  this 
camp  on  patrols.     That's  the  way  they  oper- 

Question.  How  did  the  U.S.  Army  bappen 
to  give  you  permission  to  go  to  Vietnam  with 
the  Special  Forces  In  the  first  place? 

Answer.  Well,  It  was  actually  then  Vice 
President  Johnson's  military  aid  who 
worked  It  out  for  me.  .,^         ,,„»,* 

I'm  writing  a  book  on  Special  Forces  right 
now  I've  been  working  on  It  for  a  year.  So 
Mr  Johnson's  mUltary  aid  questioned  them 
at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  about  my  Unking  up  with 
Special  Forces.  He  got  back  a  message: 
•Send  him  to  Jump  school  and  then  well 
talk  to  him."  They  figured  I  might  get 
through  one  day  of  that  and  give  up. 

I  think  I'm  the  only  civilian  who's  ever 
been  through  the  regular  military  Jump 
school.  I  went  through  at  Port  Bennlng, 
Ga  in  June  of  1963.  And  when  I  got  through 
with  Jump  school  all  right,  and  got  my  Jump 
wings,  then  they  said:  "Give  him  another 
test  and  put  him  through  Operation  Swift 
Strike,"  which  was  partially  a  Special  Forces 
operation.  It  was  a  90,000-man  operation  In 
South  and  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  last 
year.  So  I  went  through  that  and  made  a 
night  Jump  with  the  Special  Forces  and  went 
with  them  through  the  swamps  In  their 
training  exercises— which,  incidentally,  was 
harder  than  anything  I  ever  did  In  Vietnam 
except  for  the  patrol  I  Just  described. 

When  I  got  through  that,  they  said, 
"That's  not  bad."  So  they  let  me  go  to  the  3- 
month  course  of  guerrilla  training  at  T<xX 


Bragg  and  I  went  through  the  Special  Forces 
guerrilla  course.  And  after  that,  they  finally 
gave  me  an  OK  to  go  to  Vietnam.  I  had 
complete  carte  blanche.  Td  Just  get  Into  ap 
airplane  and  go  to  any  Special  Forces  camp 
I  wanted  to,  fight  ■with  them,  live  with  them, 
go  to  another  one. 

Question.  Were  you  permitted  to  fight? 

Answer.  You  get  ambushed  sometimes  or 
into  a  BltuaUon  where  the  only  thing  to  do 
Ifl  to  be  armed  and  try  to  keep  the  enemy  at 
bullet's  range — ^protect  yo^irself  by  hitting 
him  first. 


WHCRX    EQUIPMENT     IS    GOOD 

Question.  Do  they  get  good  equipment  in 
Special  Forces? 

Answer.  Yes.  This  Is  one  place  where  you 
can't  criticize.  The  equljxnent  Is  good. 
They've  got  all  the  ammunition  they  can  use. 
And  they've  got  Just  what  they  need. 

They've  got  new  types  of  weapons  which 
are  marvelous.  They  have  the  new  M-79 
grenade  launcher— we  call  It  the  elephant 
gxm — which  U  the  finest  weapyon  ever.  This 
U  one  of  the  things  which,  I  think,  maybe 
kept  us  from  suffering  casualties  In  the  am- 
bush I  mentioned.  It  launches  a  grenade 
almost  200  yards.  It  looks  Just  like  a  shot- 
gun. You  carry  It,  and  you  shove  the  gre- 
nade In  the  back  Just  like  a  shell,  and  shoot. 
This  will  wipe  out  about  eight  cm-  10  people 
where  It  lands.  And  the  minute  you  get 
Into  an  ambush,  you  start  letting  go  with 
those  things  and  then  fellow  them  up.  It's 
a  tremendous  weajxjn. 

Question.  What    are    some    of    the    other 

weapons? 

Answer.  The  great  Special  Forces  weapon 
Is  the  AR^15.  which  Is  being  manufactured 
now  by  Colt  In  Hartford.  Conn.  This  Is  a 
.22-callber  weapon,  but  It  has  tremendous 
hitting  power.  It  deetroys.  it  kills,  no  mat- 
ter where  It  hits.  If  It  hits  you  In  the  hand 
It  will  break  the  bones  all  the  way  up  and 
the  shock  wUl  kill.  And  yet  It's  very  Ught. 
I  would  carry  as  many  as  400  rounds  of  am- 
munition on  my  belt  Without  even  feeling 

it. 

Question.  Is  it  a  rifle? 

Answer.  It's  an  automaUc  rifle  which  fires 
In  20-round  clips.  It's  so  light  that  It  makes 
a  carbine  feel  heavy  after  you've  been  car- 
rying one  of  these  things  around.  This  Is 
the  Special  Forces  standby  weapon,  and  It 
Is  magnificent. 

Question.  Do  we  Issue  those  to  the  Viet- 
namese, too? 

Answer.  They  did  for  a  while,  and  the 
Vietnamese  were  losing  them  to  the  'Vlet- 
cong. 

Question.  Are  most  of  the  Vletcong  weap- 
ons captured  U.S.  weapons? 

Answer.  I  would  say  certainly  many  of 
them  are.  For  every  bunch  of  weapons  you 
capture  from  the  Vletcong,  you  find  maybe 
30  percent  were  made  In  the  United  States. 
You  find  a  lot  of  old  French  weapons — and 
now  you're  finding  a  lot  of  Chinese  copies  of 
Russian  weapons. 

Question.  Any    Russian    weapons? 
Answer.  I  never  saw  one.     I  never   heard 
of  a  Russian  weapon  being  used  by  the  Vlet- 
cong. 

Question.  What  are  the  Chinese  weapons 
like?    Are  they  good  quality? 

Answer.  No,  they're  not  very  good.  One 
that  we  capttu^d  on  about  the  second  day 
of  the  patrol — one  of  our  Irregulars  was  car- 
rying It  when  we  were  ambushed,  and  It 
Jammed  twice  on  him  as  he  was  going  up  the 
hill.  He  threw  the  thing  down  and  got  his 
own.  In  fact,  we  killed  the  man  who  was 
carrying  It  In  the  first  place.  We're  getting 
a  lot  of  Chinese  weapons  now.  They  cc^y 
Russian  weapons,  they  oopy  our  weapons 
as  best  they  can. 

Question.  But  are  these  weapons  made  in 
China? 

Answer.  Made  In  China. 
Question.  Did   you  ever  see  any  evidence 
Of  direct  Russian  support  for  the  Vietcong? 
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Answer.  I've  never  seen  It.  and  I  dont 
know  about  tt.  What  there  ta  an  Indication 
of — and  this  la  sometlilng  I  harent  r«aA 
about  yet — la  we  are  hearing  that  Individual 
Frenchmen  are  helping. 

Question.  Helping  the  Vietoong? 
Answer.  Yes.  on  an  Indlyldiial  basis. 
I  know  of  an  ambush  which  was  set  out  In 
the  11  CJorpe  area  to  try  to  hit  a  small 
Vletcong  group  that  was  coming  through — 
It  was  a  small  ambush  in  platoon  size,  by 
our  side.  They  were  waiting  for  the  last 
man  to  come  through  and  then  they  woiild 
hit. 

Well,  they  waited  a'/i  hours  for  the  last 
man  to  come  through,  and  they  Just  held 
their  breath  that  this  column  coming 
through  from  east  to  west — In  other  words, 
penetrating  deeper  Into  Vietnam-  would  not 
see  them.  As  they  were  watching,  every  so 
often  a  Caucasian,  speaking  French,  would 
walk  by  with  the  enemy.  This  happened  In 
early  April  of  this  year. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  the  French  are 
operating  as  a  sort  of  special  forces  with  the 
Vletcong? 

Answer.  I  wouldn't  say  'the  French,"  but 
there  are  Caucasians,  speaking  French,  who 
many  believe  to  be  Frenchmen. 

Question.  Are  there  many  of  them? 
Answer.  There's  another  one  they  call  the 
"cowboy"   who  has   been  seen.      He   wears  a 
cowboy  hat,  is  barechested.  wears  Levis  and 
boots. 

Question.  But  they  aren't  there  In  great 
numbers 
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Answer.  No. 

RED    INITUX:    INCRK.ASINO 

Question.  How  many  men  are  going  Into 
South  Vietnam  from  the  North:" 

Answer.  It  seems  to  me  a  never-ending 
procession. 

Question.  Is  it  increasing? 

Answer.  It  8«ems  to  be  increasing.  We 
reel  It  is. 

QuesUon.  How  do  they  get  In  there?  Do 
the  Communists  come  in  directly  across  the 
border  between  North  and  South  VleUuun,  or 
do  they  come  down  through  the  Ho  Clii 
Mlnh  trail  through  Laos? 

Answer.  They  almost  never  come  in  direct- 
ly across  the  border  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam — almost  never.  They  come  down 
over  the  Laotian  border,  come  In  through 
Taynlnh  Province,  generally,  where  it  is  be- 
lieved Is  the  headquarters  of  the  whole  Vlet- 
cong operation. 

Question.  Is  that  all  in  Laos,  or  in  Cam- 
bodia, too? 

Answer.  They  come  through  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  I  was  with  several  special  forces 
camps  along  the  border.  The  Vletcong  come 
down  from  Ndrth  Vietnam  and  Just  malce  a 
little  Jog  through  Laos  and  Into  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Question.  How  about  Communist  weapons? 
Is  it  true  that  some  are  shipped  by  boat  into 
Cambodia,  and  then  sent  across? 

Answer.  Not  necessarily.     Intelligence 

sources  feel  that  the  weapons  are  coming 
down  from  China  by  Junk,  coming  by  sea 
right  to  the  delta  region  of  the  Mekong  River, 
coming  directly  to  the  Vletcong  in  South 
Vletnajn.  There  Just  isn't  much  you  can  do 
about  It. 

CCTTINC    OFT    SUPPLUCa 

Questlcm.  Can  that  land  traffic  be  stopped 
in  any  way,  other  than  carrying  the  war  Into 
North  Vietnam? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  have  one  proposal  which 
I  feel  would  help.  Instead  of  having  only  40 
special  forces  A  teams,  have  100.  We've  got 
plenty  of  them  mowing  the  lawns  at  Ptort 
Bragg.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Joke  Is  that 
the  master  sergeants  say:  "I've  got  no  sweat. 
Im  a  master  sergeant.  I  get  a  power  mower 
at  Bragg,  and  the  rest  of  them  have  to  push 
hand  mowers." 

Here  are  men  who  have  been  trained  for 
10  years — I'm  talking  at>out  enlisted  men, 
sergeants — to  be  the  flnast  flghtlng  men,  and 


are  the  meet  mattire  fighting  men  In  the 
world,  and  what  are  they  doing? — mowing 
lawns. 

Question.  You  want  to  see  100  teams.  In- 
stead of  40? 

Answer.  Id  like  to  see  tt.  And  this  Is  what 
I  think  special  forces  would  like  to  do. 

Question.  Why  cant  that  supply  route 
through  Laos  be  cut? 

Answer.  Go  into  Laos  from  Vietnam? 
Well,  there's  no  reason  why  we  couldn't, 
excei>t  that  it's  not  the  policy  of  the  US. 
Government  to  do  it  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  don't  really  have  to 
do  it.  If  we  put  40  or  60  Special  Porcee  teams 
right  up  to  the  Laos  border — each  one  20  or 
25  miles  from  the  next — these  guys  would 
hold  them  off,  ijecause  the  Vletcong  never 
go  into  one  of  these  25-mile  areas  dominated 
by  Special  Forces.  They  go  fu-ound  them. 
They  would  do  anything  rather  than  go 
through  a  Special  Forces  area. 

Question.  When  you  said  the  US  equip- 
ment and  weapons  are  g^xxl.  were  you  tallc- 
Ing  only  about  the  Special  Forces? 

Answer.  I'm  talking  about  the  ARVN,  too. 
I've  been  out  with  the  ARVN  batUllons. 
Question.  What  about  U  .s    airplanes? 
Answer.  Well,    the   airplanes  are  different 
Question.  You're     familiar     with     Captain 
Shank's      letters?         (Capt       Edwin      Gerald 
Shank,  Jr ,   whose   letters  were  published   in 
the  May  4  Issue  of  US    News  &  World  Report, 
was    a    US     Air    Force    flter    who    was    killed 
while   on    a  combat   mlsslim   In  South  Viet- 
nam.) 

Answer.  Yes,  Indeed  I  am  I  spent  a  lot 
of  time  with  the  Air  Force  They're  naturally 
concerned  about  getting  tiie  lx!st  equipment 
possible.  I  went  down  to  Bien  Hoa.  Blen 
Hoa  and  Soc  Trang  are  the  two  areas  where 
most  of  these  fliers  are  They  wont  talk  to 
a  reporter  If  they  can  avoid  it.  because  It's 
their  career  if  their  name  Ls  mentioned  In 
connection  with  any  criticism 

Question.  Is  the  Air  Pr)rce  getting  less 
consideration,  less  new  equipment,  than  the 
Special  Forces  get? 

Answer.  That's  comparing  oranges  and 
apples  Special  Forces  has  Its  own  logistical 
operation.  Now,  unfortuna'ely,  that's  end- 
ing, and  logistics  will  come  under  the  dom- 
ination of  MAAG  and  MAC  V  But  this  was 
the  greatest  ioglstical  c^jeratlon  I've  ever 
seen,  up  In  Nha  Trang.  It  could  resupply 
In  hours,  if  necessary,  any  Special  Forces 
camp  that  needed  it.  Special  Porcee  U  set 
up  to  saipport  another  100  teams 

Now  U.S.  high  command  In  Vietnam  is 
changing  things.  This  Is  what  I  can't  under- 
stand. 

You  see.  conventional  military  men  dont 
operate  the  way  Special  Forces  do.  What 
happens  is  this;  You  have  a  conv-entional 
officer  wrlUng  the  efficiency  report  for  a 
Special  Forces  officer,  and  he'll  say:  "This 
officer  here  has  wild  Ideas  We  don't  under- 
stand him.  He  doesn't  like  us.  He  called 
me  a  "leg."  "  That's  what  you  call  anybody 
who  doesn't  Jimip--"leg  " 

Now.  this  is  wrong.  You  can't  have  men 
who  have  been  trained  10  or  12  years  to  be 
unconventional,  and  then  .shove  them  under 
conventional  control. 

Question.  And  this  Is  In  the  process  of  be- 
ing done — 

Answer.  It  was  done  May  \ 
Question.  Mr,  Moore,  is  there  a  feeling  that 
the  United  States   Is   getting  ready  to  pull 
out?    Is  that  the  feeling? 

Answer,  t  don't  think  it's  to  pull  out.  I 
think  It's  to  fight  a  different  kind  of  war. 
They  have  changed  this  whole  thing.  Spe- 
cial Forces  efficiency  is  being  greatly  dam- 
aged by  having  to  work  under  officers  and 
generals  who  are  not  oriented  toward  un- 
conventional warfare — and  yet,  that's  the 
war  we've  got  to  fight  In  Vietnam. 

Question.  Why  are  we  there  In  the  first 
place? 

Answer.  We  should  be  there  to  win. 


Question.  Do  the  Vietnamese  people  hm 
to  want  us  there?  ^^ 

Answer.  Oh.  yes. 

WHO  REALLY  nCHTST 

Question.  Is  It  a  popular  war? 

Answer.  Yes.    One  thing  I  haven't  touched 
on  la  that  perhaps  a  third  of  the  populaUon 
are    Montagnards,    and    they    get   along  » 
tremely  well  with  us.     Our  best  flghten  u 
Montagnards. 

Question.   Are  they  in   the   Irregulars' 

Answer.  Yes.  The  problem  you  hay. 
though,  is  that  the  Montagnards  and  Viet- 
namese hate  each  other.  UntU  recently  th« 
Vleuiamese  used  to  bomb  the  Montagnanl 
villages  Indiscriminately,  claiming  they  wer« 
Vletcong  villages.  But  they're  beginning  to 
pun  this  together  now.  MaJ.  Gen.  Nguyen 
Khanh  (South  Vietnam's  leader)  is  making  t 
bli;  effort  to  get  together  with  the  Montasn- 

All  over  Vietnam.  I've  heard  Montagnard 
leaders  come  up  to  the  Americans  and  say 
"How  much  longer  are  you  going  to  sUy 
here?  Because,  if  you  leave,  we're  not  going 
to  flK'ht  any  more.  The  Vietnamese  don^ 
care  about  us.     We're  fighting  for  you." 

And  the  Americans  say:  "No,  you're  not 
fighting  for  us.  You're  fighting  for  your 
Vietnamese  Government  In  Saigon." 

To  this  the  Montagnards  reply:  "Well,  we 
dont  care  about  them.  We're  fighting  be- 
cause the  Americans  are  here  and  treat  us 
well,  pay  us  well,  build  good  villages  for  us 
give  us  pigs,  take  care  of  us." 

Question.  In  spite  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Special  Forces,  the  reports  are  that  the 
war  Is  being  lost — 

Answer  Yes,  but  we  would  have  lost  It  a 
lot  faster  If  Special  Forces  hadnt  been  la 
there. 

Question  Are  we  going  to  lose  It  now? 
Answer  If  we  dont  change  the  ground 
rules,  we're  going  to  lose  it.  This  U  what 
everybody  says.  Just  change  the  ground 
rules  enough  so  that,  with  our  equipment 
and  our  go<Kl  officers  and  sergeants  and  our 
communications  ability,  and  bringing  in  new 
planes— as  Secretary  McNamara  says  we're 
going  to  do— we  can  make  these  people  win. 
But  we  can't  make  them  win  unless  we  are 
in  a  position  to  say:  "Do  this,  do  thU  do 
this"-  and  see  that  they  do  it. 

WHY  UNmD  STATES  MUST  TAKE  OVER 

Question  Does  that  mt^n  the  United 
States  must  have  operational  control  of  the 

war? 

Answer.  Operation  control. 

Question.  Of  Just  Special  Forces? 

Answer.  No.  the  whole  thing. 

Question.  What  role  do  you  see  for  the 
conventional  Vietnamese  Army  there? 

Answer  For  one  thing,  it's  the  Job  of  Viet- 
namese battalions  to  do  what  they  haven't 
done  so  far,  to  clean  out  Vletcong  strong- 
holds. One  example — an  area  in  Darlac  con- 
trolled by  a  Vletcong  regiment.  The  Viet- 
namese regulars  have  never  dared  go  In  there 
because,  as  they  say.  "too  many  Vletcong." 

Question  So  must  the  United  States  take 
operational  control  of  Vietnamese  Special 
Forces   plus   Vietnamese   regular   forcee? 

Answer.  Right.  Air  forces  as  well  as 
ground  forces. 

Q.  One  U.S.  officer  per  battalion — will  that 
provide  effective  operational  control? 

Answer.  With  his  sergeanu'it  should,  yee. 

Question.  With  no  fighting  will  among  the 
Vietnamese  troope — 

Answer.  I  dldnt  condemn  the  troops.  The 
troope  will  fight,  if  properly  picked  and  prop- 
erly led.  The  officers,  by  and  large,  don't 
know  how  to  lead  them.  They  won't  take 
advice,  so  we've  got  to  go  In  there  and  give 
them  commands. 

We  are  creating  enough  good  Vietnamese 
officers  who  are  slowly  coming  In  so  that 
maybe,  in  a  year  or  two.  we  can  rellnqtilsh 
operational  control  again.  But,  Lf  we  don't 
take  It  over  now.  we're  going  to  get  licked. 


rtt  laet  batUe  I  wm  In  was  the  ©th  of 
^  in  the  <1«1*»  ^*^  '^^  ^^  and  ttie 
STLvflmeee— two  battalions— thought  they 
!!!?^lnK  to  cniah  a  oouple  of  Vletcong 
!^n^lee  Instead  of  that.  It  turned  out  it 
JJrVvietcong  regiment.  It  surrounded  the 
Bi-tnamese  for  the  day. 

Vj^e  Vletcong  lobbed  In  mortar  "^ ells  and 
Kit  them  with  recoUless  rlflee.  I  could  hear 
Se  American  advisers  on  the  radio  saying. 
^e'rTeurrounded."  It  lasted  that  way  for 
X  day  until,  at  6  o'clock,  the  Vletcong  Just 
Slppeared.  If  under  American  operational 
JS^^T^e  advisers  felt^the  Vietnamese 
^urn  have  rought  their  way  out,  or  better 
'Su.  would  not  have  fallen  into  the  trap  In 

^''^StlSi^Are  American  advisers  becoming 
defeatists  as  a  result  of  thU? 

Answer.  No:  theyYe  no^-they're  not  at  a  . 
They  fight  and  they  aren't  defeatists  at  all. 
If  anything,  the  more  rebuffs  they  get,  the 
harder  they  fight  to  get  operational  control. 
^' ve  had  a  lot  of  good  friends  killed  and 
wounded-battallon  advisers,  as  well  as  Spe- 
Mal  Forces.  Incidentally,  the  Special  War- 
fare school  at  Fort  Bragg  has  trained  most 
of  the  battalion  advisers,  as  well  as  the  Spe- 
cial Forces  people.  These  men  never  lost 
heart  no  matter  how  tough  things  were 
They  still  suyed  in  there  and  they  still  kept 
advising  and  trying  In  any  way  they  could 
S  get  Uielr  message  across  to  the  Vletnam- 
Ze  When  I  left  they  were  still  Just  as 
wger  and  hardworking  and  hardfightlng  as 
ever. 
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Question  Do  all  these  Special  Forces  peo- 
ple see  their  roles  being  weakened? 

Answer.  As  some  Special  Forces  say.  We 
were  killed  on  November  22,  also"  (the  day 
President  Kenendy  was  assassinated  )  That  s 
the  thing  you  hear.  President  Kennedy  was 
the  one  who  kept  it  going. 

Question.  Are  there  any  difficulties  put  In 
the  way  of  Special  Forces  by  State  Depart- 
ment policies  or  wishes  out  there? 

Answer.  The  Special  Forces  follow  what- 
ever State  Department  policy  Is  Special 
Forces  are  very  careful,  for  Instance,  not  to 
violate  the  Laotian  border. 

I  was  there  when  a  good  friend  of  mine- 
one  of  our  favorite  captains— went  down  In 
a  recon  plane,  and  we  thought  he  might  have 
gone  over  the  Laotian  border.  As  much  as 
they  wanted  to  get  him.  Special  Forc«  never 
went  across  the  border.  They  tried  for  2 
weeks  through  our  diplomatic  channels,  to 
iret  a  search  made  on  the  Laotian  side  of  the 
border  But  Special  Forces— even  to  get  this 
nmn  back— never  so  much  as  poked  a  toe 
across  the  border.  They  were  very  careful 
not  to-  they  are  unconventional,  but  only 
within  the  confines  of  fighting  the  war  In 
S<iuth  Vietnam.  .     .  ,^ 

Question.  Are  they  going  to  have  to  vio- 
late theee  borders  In  order  to  cut  the  Com- 
munist supply  lines?  „.,.v,,r. 
Answer.  We  can  win  by  staying  within 
South  Vietnam.  If  we  have  Special  Forces  A 
teams  solidly  right  up  and  down  the  whole 

border.  ^     ^x.   »     tv- 

Question.  Are  you  convinced  that  the 
United  States  can  win  this  war  without 
going  into  Laos  and  Into  North  Vietnam? 

Answer.  I'm  convinced  of  that.  I'm  con- 
vinced that  it's  not  necessary  to  bomb  North 
Vietnam  If  you  bomb  North  Vietnam,  that 
isn't  going  to  stop  those  80.000  Communists 
in  South  Vietnam.  No  matter  what  you  do 
to  North  Vietnam,  the  guerrillas  are  going  to 
be  In  the  South.  And  they'll  get  supplied,  one 
way    or    another.   '  Red    China    will    supply 

them. 

enemt:    80.000    strong 

Question.  Where  did  you  get  that  figure  of 
80,000?    We  keep  hearing  26.000 

Answer.  It's  80.000  total.  There  are  25,000 
hard-core  Communists  from  North  Vietnam, 
or  North  Vietnamese-trained  guerrillas,  down 
there.  But  they  have  with  them  maybe 
60  000  to  even  80,000  IrregiUars  who  fight  for 


them  part  time,  farm  part  time,  but  are  stUl 
eympathetlc  enough  to  take  up  anna  and 

fight.  

Question.  You  talk  about  winning.    When 

Is  the  war  won? 

Answer.  That's  only  part  of  the  queeUan. 
Suppose  you  clean  up  all  the  VC;  suppose 
you  get  South  Vietnam  back  to  normal— 
you  can  drive  on  the  roads,  and  the  farmers 
can  farm  and  all  that— then  the  tougher 
question  Is:  How  do  you  keep  It  won? 

I  should  think  the  war  Is  basically  won 
when  we  can  pull  out  safely  and  not  have 
to  worry  about  further  outbreaks  of  fight- 
ing. At  that  point  you  have  not  gone  be- 
yond the  borders  of  South  Vietnam. 

Question.  Do  you  have  to  reunify  North 
and    South    Vietnam   to   get    a   final    peace? 

Answer.  That  gets  under  politics.  All  I 
could  do  is  tell  you  what  you  know  as  well 

as  I  do. 

Question  Beyond  Vietnam,  what  s  at  stake 
in  the  whole  <jf  southeast  Asia?  Will  there 
ever  be  a  really  trained  South  Vietnamese 
Army  or  a  trained  Thai  Army  able  to  with- 
stand aggression  by  the  Communists? 

Answer.  Thais,  Laotians,  Vietnamese — 
they're  all  the  same,  basically:  They're  de- 
lightful people,  socially.  They're  good,  hard- 
working people.  The  officer  corps  of  Thai- 
land Is  made  up  of  the  most  delightful  peo- 
ple I've  ever  met.  The  Thai  officers  went  to 
the  same  U.S.  schools  as  the  Vietnamese. 

But  they  have  the  same  problem  In  Thai- 
land because  they  aren't  combat  leaders, 
really,  and  I  don't  know  how  we're  going  to 
keep  Red  China  from  engulfing  the  whole 
thing.  I  really  don't.  That  goes  beyond  my 
scope. 

Question.  Getting  back  to  South  Viet- 
nam 


Answer.  Yes,  how  to  stop  losing  and  start 
winning. 

There  are  two  points  I  want  to  stress  alter 
5  months  of  being  with  it:  One.  we  must  take 
operational  control;  two.  Special  Forces  must 
be  restored  to  what  they  were  conceived  to 
be     and  we  must  put  In  a  lot  more  of  them. 

Operational  control  will  automatically  get 
the  ARVN  doing  what  they  are  capable  of 
doing,  and  Special  Forces  can  do  that  border- 
patrol  Job— seal  off  the  borders  from  the 
inside.  We  also  need  A  teams  to  fight  the 
Vletcong  and  keep  them  off  balance  In  their 
strongholds  within  South  Vietnam.  Then 
we  can  proceed  to  clean  up  the  country.  But 
that  doesn't  mean  that,  when  that  Job  Is 
done,  the  war  Is  won  In  all  of  Indochina. 

A    BUILDUP    IS    GOING    ON 

Question.  Did  you  get  any  feeling  that 
there  was  a  movement  to  carry  the  war 
north  over  the  border,  if  necessary? 

Answer.  I  did  get  the  feeling— and  I  know 
for  a  fact— that  we  are  building  up  and  get- 
ting ready  for  such  an  eventuality.  Many 
of  these  12.000  Americans  who  are  not  In  the 
field  are  obviously  working  on  problems  of 
logistics  and  planning  and  setting  up  bases 
In  case  It  Ls  decided  to  do  It. 

Yes;  there's  a  buildup  going  on— no  doubt 
about  It. 

Question.  They're  creating  the  capability — 
Answer.  The  capability,  U  not  already  cre- 
ated. Is  almost  created. 

Question.  Is  General  Khanh  a  good  man? 
Answer.  I  think  so.     I  think  Khanh's  the 
best  we've  got.     If  we  lose  him,  we're  In  real 
trouble.  .  , 

Khanh  Is  an  aggressive  little  guy  and  he  s 
doing  his  best  against  odds  to  surround  him- 
self with  aggressive  people.  Since  Khanh 
has  been  In,  you  get  the  feeling  he's  doing 
his  best.  But  he's  got  big  poUUcal  problems. 
There  are  people  he  can't  relieve  because  their 
families  are  too  Important  one  way  or  an- 
other.    He  has  a  very  tenuous  hold.     Sure, 

America  Is  behind  him,  but 

QuesUon.  Are  there  powerful  families  over 

th^re?  ,  , 

Answer.  Oh,    yes.     Vietnam    has   powerful 

poUUcal  famUles.     The  mandarin  system  1b 


the  system  they  have  all  come  up  under,  and 
that  means  that  aU  Khanh 's  friends  came  up 
the  same  way.  They're  all  Interlocking  fam- 
Ules. interlocking  powers,  and.  much  as  he'd 
like  to,  there  are  many.pec^le  Khanh  can't 
Jtist  go  In  and  relieve.  That's  one  of  our 
problems — ^>'»^n>'  can't  do  It. 

Question.  CoiUd  he  agree  to  the  kind  of 
operational  control  that  you're  talking  about 
for  ARVN? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  think  he  maybe  actually 
has  already  agreed  to  It,  and  maybe  the  prob- 
lem now  Is  how  to  carry  It  out. 

I  should  think  he  would  be  In  favor  of 
giving  the  Americans  operational  control. 
For  one  thing,  that  way,  an  American  officer 
could  remove  General  Khanh's  best  friends 
son,  if  that  became  necessary. 

As  It  stands  now.  you  can  see  flagrant  ex- 
amples of  nepotism  and  covering  up  and 
"face  saving."  I  saw  an  example  In  front 
of  my  eyes  where  a  Vltnamese  officer  actually 
used  Vietnamese  Irregulars  to  ambus  an 
American  officer— his  American  counterpart — 
and  tried  to  kUl  him.  Well,  they  hit  an 
American  sergeant  Instead.  Fortunately, 
they  didn't  kill  him. 

But  this  was  a  very  cleverly  set  up  ambush. 
So  what  did  they  do  with  the  Vietnamese 
officer?  They  merely  shifted  him  to  another 
special  forces  camp. 

Question.  With  a  chance  to  shoot  some- 
body else 

Answer.  Yes,  exactly. 

Question.  Where  are  Vietnamese  special 
forces  teams  trained? 

Answer.  They  haven't  been  trained  very 
much  up  till  now.  They've  been  taken  di- 
rectly from  the  army  or  were  trained  in 
Saigon  rather  haphazardly.  But  there  Is  a 
big  new  special  forces  training  camp  Just 
about  finished — north  of  Saigon.  In  fact, 
the  first  class  should  Just  be  coming  through. 
Question.  Does  the  United  States  have  op- 
erational control  of  training? 

Answer.  Yes.  they're  running  It.  They're 
running  the  training  base,  and  this  is  a 
wonderful  sign  for  the  future. 

There  is  one  other  wonderful  sign,  and 
that  is  the  rise  of  one  particular  officer.  His 
name  is  Col.  Lam  Son.  He's  been  made  the 
head  of  Vietnamese  special  forces— the  Luc- 
Luong  Dac-Blet.  And  he's  a  tough  guy. 
Ill  give  you  an  example: 

A  real  miserable  Vietnamese  special  forces 
captain  was  being  complained  about  by  his 
American  counterpart.  Col.  Lam  Son  went 
up  there,  grabbed  this  Vietnamese  captain, 
made  him  take  a  small  company  out  and 
deliberately  headed  him  where  he  knew  there 
would  be  fighting.  'When  the  captain  lay 
down  and  started  bawling,  the  colonel 
grabbed  hU  rlfie  and  said.  "Well,  you're  re- 
lieved— out!"  And  this  is  the  way  this  guy 
Is  now  conducting  things. 

Question.  So  there  Is  some  progress- 


Answer.  Yes.  but  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  Col.  Lam  Son  Is  up  against:  He  went 
up  to  the  I  Corps  area  and  the  Viet- 
namese general  in  charge  of  that  area  said, 
in  effect:  "Well,  you  can  stay  24  hours. 
You'll  spend  the  night  at  your  team,  where 
my  people  can  watch  you,  and  then  youll 
l>e  out  of  here.  I  don't  trust  you.  I  think 
you  are  going  to  stso-t  a  coup  up  here." 

They  dont  trust  each  other.  That's  an- 
other one  of  our  big  problems.  Every  Viet- 
namese general  thinks  his  colleague  Is  going 
to  start  the  next  coup. 

E^•en  without  a  coup,  you  get  these  little 
power  plays  where  all  of  a  sudden  one  guy 
Is  suddenly  In  Jail  for  some  reason  and  you 
don't  see  him  any  more,  and  someone  else 
Is  In  command  of  a  unit.  Even  under  Gen- 
eral Khanh.  there's  this  constant  undercur- 
rent of  one  officer  overthrowing  another  on 
the  next  level.  This  Is  another  reason  why. 
11  we  don't  take  operational  control,  we're 
Just  going  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  these  little 
things  which  we  can't  understand. 
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I  remember  hearing  UiU  said  at  MAC-V 
headquarters:  "Kvery  Ume  we  see  a  lot  of 
motion  going  on  and  no  atUiclcs  against  the 
Vletcong,  then  we  know  that  we're  going 
to  be  missing  a  Vietnamese  general  In  a  pow- 
er play."  ThU  Is  one  of  the  problems.  CoL 
Lam  Son  has  got  this  tremendoiis  opp>ortu- 
nlty  to  shape  up  Vietnam's  special  forces, 
and  a  lot  of  people  would  like  to  get  him 
before  he  makes  a  big  record  for  himself — 
becomes  a  general,  or  forces  some  other  gen- 
eral  to   step  aside. 

WHAT    tTNI'l'ID    STATES    SHOtTU)    DO 

The  gist  of  everything  Ive  said  bolls  down 
to  Just  two  things: 

The  first  la  operational  control. 

"I^e  second  Is  much  more  utility  of  Spe- 
cial Forces — the  best  trained,  most  mature 
and  courageous  fighting  people  we've  got, 
and   the  least  used 

This  Is  the  most  wasted  asset  the  VS. 
Army  has — Special  Forces  We  use  only  40 
teams  In  Vietnam  and  keep  the  rest  of  them 
mowing  lawns  at  Port  Bragg. 


Heinsohn  Scare  Real  "Red"  Plot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  iLxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11.  1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
often  Information  of  key  nature  can,  In- 
terestingly enough,  be  found  In  our  news- 
papers' sports  sections,  especially  when 
we  recogmlze  the  pride  that  all  nations 
take  In  their  athletic  accomplishments. 

I  place  Into  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  in  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  by  Columnist  Steve  Gu- 
back.  discussing  a  recent  tour  by  the  Na- 
tional Basketball  Association  under  State 
Department  auspices. 

For  once,  the  State  Department  spon- 
sored an  intelligent  and  practical  tour, 
sending  over  an  outstanding  group  of 
American  athletes  who  are  certainly  a 
credit  to  their  sport  and  to  the  Nation. 
The  success  of  the  competition,  as  well 
as  the  public  relations  success  scored  by 
this  team,  should  merit  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  State  Department,  so  that 
similar  groups  such  as  this  might  be  uti- 
lized In  oversea  programs.  Instead  of 
having  the  Nation  embarrassed  by  me- 
diocre performers  or  neurotic  members 
of  the  entertainment  world. 

The  article  follows: 
Sports    Spotlight — Hkinsohn     Scarx     Real 
"Rzz>"  Plot 
(By  Steve  Ouback) 
Those  Natlcmal  Basketball  Association  all- 
stOTB  won  ail  21  games  on  their  recent  over- 
sea   tour,    but    It    was    In    Poland    that   Red 
Auerbach.  the  local  boy  who  has  made  good, 
obviously  scored   his   greatest   personal   tri- 
umph. 

Aa  almost  everybody  knows.  Auerbacii  Is 
th«  ooaoh  ot  the  Boston  Celtics — that  la, 
when  he's  not  busUy  occupied  with  his  bas- 
ketball camp,  making  sjaeeches.  or  on  good 
wlU  Junkets  for  the  State  Department.  One 
of  his  stars  is  Tom  Heinsohn,  a  large  318- 
pound  party  who  made  the  oversea  trip  and 
is  not  easily  Intimidated,  except  Ln  rare  In- 
stances. 

Auerbach  leaned  back  in  his  home  here  the 
other  day.  with  a  lltUe  twinkle  In  his  eye. 
He  had  th«  looik  ot  oocnplete  sattsfacUon.  as 
if  he  had  Just  devised  a  new  play  that  was 


guarantawl  to  produce  ttoree  potnta  at  any 
time. 

"Now  Heinsohn  la  a  Oerman  name,"  Bed 
began,  "and  you  know  how  the  Polish  hate 
the  G«rman«,  wltto  good  reason.  I  guess. 

"So  we  got  these  two  coaches  In  Poland 
and  rehearsed  them..  We  dreased  them  up  In 
trench  coats,  with  hats  pulled  down  over 
their  eyes  and  brief  cases." 

It  sounded  sinister  and  It  was,  and  you 
began  feeling  sorry  already  for  Heinsohn 
because.  If  there  Is  one  thing  about  Auer- 
bach, It's  that  he  knows  how  to  plan  and 
foUow  through.  Six  consecutive  NBA  Utles 
illustrate  that. 

At  apy  rate,  the  two  Polish  coaches 
trudged  up  to  Helnsohn's  hotel  room  while 
Auerbach  and  Bob  Cousy  hid  down  below. 
The  officials  rapped  hard  on  Helnsohn's  door. 
drew  him  outside,  angrtly  demanded  to  see 
his  j>assport.  and  then  marched  him  stiffly 
off — one  on  each  side. 

Helnsohn's  startled  pleas  gx>t  him  nowhere. 
The  Polish  coaches  couldn't  speak  EngUsh 
and  Heinsohn  oouldnt  speak  Polish. 

Auerbach  and  Cousy  watched  the  scene, 
muffling  their  laughter  "Geez.  he  was 
chain  smoking  and  everything."  Auerbach 
guffawed. 

"I  went  up  to  him  and  said:  'VVh.it's  the 
matter,  Tom,  you  look   klnda  green r 

"  'I  dunno,'  Heinsohn  said.  'These  guys 
are  arresting  me  or  something." " 

With  a  wave  of  his  hand.  Auerbach  took 
command.  He  Interceded,  suggested  that 
everybody  have  a  drink,  and  marched  the 
group  Into  the  bar,  where  the  rest  of  the 
NBA  stars  were  waiting. 

"When  Heinsohn  saw  the  team  In  there, 
he  exploded."  Auerbach  reported.  "He  real- 
ized then  It  was  a  gag.  As  he  screamed, 
Cousy  and  the  rest  of  guys  roared  In  the 
aisle  with  laughter.  People  In  the  hotel 
must  have  thought  we  were  crazy  or  some- 
thing," Red  added  brightly 

People  In  Yugoslavia.  Rumania.  Egypt  and 
Poland  also  must  think  a  bit  more  now  about 
American  basketball  after  the  pros'  grand 
tour.  The  U.S.  amate\ir  team.  Auerbach  said. 
had  left  a  terrible  Impression  when  they  lost 
most  of  their  games  overseas.  But  the  pros 
won  all  21  games  by  a  margin  of  at  least  20 
points  and  quickly  restored  the  Idea  that 
the  Americans  are  still  the  best  In  the  world. 
"The  people  over  there  don't  know  noth- 
ing except  who  wins."  Auerbach  explained. 
"They  cannot  believe  wed  send  over  a 
team  like  that  amateur  club  unless  It  was 
our  best.  They  do  not  know  the  difference 
between  amateyr  and  pro.  They  can't  under- 
stand that  some  of  our  best  NCAA  players 
are  still  In  school." 

It's  Auerbach's  belief  that  the  United 
States  should  never  send  a  team  overseas 
unless  It  Is  representative  of  our  best,  and 
it  makes  sense. 

"All  this  Jazz  about  good  sportsmanship." 
Auerbach  shrugged.  "That's  part  of  good 
wlU  but  most  countries  respect  ability 
What  they  see  Is  what  they  think." 

Auerbach  will  explain  this  in  great  detail 
to  the  State  Department  when  he  makes  his 
report  later  this  week.  However.  It  Is  un- 
likely that  the  Heinsohn  episode  will  be 
mentioned.  The  State  Department  always 
gets  uneasy  when  they  hear  of  "Red"  plots 
even  if  the  last  name  Is  Auerbach. 
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cil  of  America,  has  written  the  followin., 
prayer  which  expresses  the  beliet  TS 
our  people  are  one  people  and  that  wK* 
one  part  of  our  society  suffers  we  in 
suffer.  ^  *" 

I  commend  Rabbi  Millers  prayer  to  th» 

attention  of  our  colleagues: 

Praym  of  Rabbi  Uai  Mhajoi.  Prksujint  «. 
Stnagocux  Council  or  America,  on  CmT 
Rights  <-**«, 

Our  father's  Ood.  God  of  the  spirit  of  au 
flesh,    we    invoke    Thy    blessing    upon    th^I 
assemblage    of   citizens    who    have  >ath«^ 
here  to  demonstrate  for  freedom,  bread  and 
the  dignity  of  man.     Thou  hath  endow«xl  .n 
men  equally  with  the  right   to  life    to  lib 
erty,  and   to  the  pursuit  of  happiness      En" 
able  us.  through  this  demonstration    to  sen 
sltlze  all  Americans  and  especially  those  in 
position  of  power  and  authority  to  this  con 
cept   of   equality.      May   we   understand   that 
when  we  deprive  our  fellowman  of  bread  and 
dignity    we    negate    the    Iselen    Elokln— the 
image  of  Ood  In  man— and  delay  the  fulfill- 
ment of  Thy  kingdom. 

Enable  us  to  imderstand  that  our  society— 
the  American  people— Is  of  one  piece-  that 
when  any  part  of  this  society  suffers  we 
all  suffer.  May  we  understand  that  he  who 
discriminates  Is  as  morally  hurt  as  is  the 
one  discriminated  against,  physically  hurt- 
that  he  who  U  prejudiced  may  Injure  the 
object  of  hla  prejudice,  and  also  degrades  the 
society  of  which  he  himself  U  a  part 

Above  all  we  pray  we  become  cognlBant 
In  ever-Increasing  measure  that  our  reli- 
gious Ideals  must  be  rulfllled  In  actual  liv- 
ing experience.  Our  traditions  must  be  given 
flesh  In  the  form  of  social  Justice  now  Free 
dom.  pride,  and  dignity  must  be  not  empty 
words  nor  even  sincere  Ideals  projected  Into 
some  messianic  future,  but  actualities  ex- 
pressed In  our  society  In  concrete  and  tanirt- 
ble  form  now. 

May  we  never  forfeit  our  liberties  or  con- 
done cowardice,  prejudice,  and  self-indul- 
gence. May  we  ever  expand  the  area  of 
human  freedom  In  our  midst  and  thus  serve 
Thee  and  Thy  love  of  law  and  Justice.  May 
we  demonstrate  our  gratitude  for  the  blessed 
privilege  of  living  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
by  giving  to  bigotry  no  sanction,  to  persecu- 
tion no  assistance.  Banish  hatred,  pride, 
and  arrogance  from  our  midst  and  Inspire 
us  "to  do  justice,  love  mercy,  and  walk  hum- 
bly" with  Thee. 

Hasten  now  the  coming  of  the  happy  day 
when  the  message  of  Thy  prophets  shall  be 
fulfilled;  when  men  shall  break  their  swords 
Into  plowshares  and  their  spears  Into  prun- 
Ing  hooks  and  no  longer  learn  the  art  of 
war:  when  the  earth  shall  be  filled  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  -waters  cover 
the  sea. 


A  Prayer  for  Civil  Rights 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1964 
Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker.  Rabbi  Urt 
Miller,  president  of  the  Synagogue  Coun- 


Some    Exporters    and    Importers    WouJd 
Wreck   lotemational  Textile  Agreements 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH  caeolima 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  SpetJcer  my  atten- 
tion waa  drawn  recently  to  press  reports 
that  an  effort  may  be  made  to  use  the 
recently  enacted  one-price  cotton  law 
as  a  weapon  against  the  international 
agreements  under  which  trade  Is  how 
being  done  in  cotton  textiles. 

I  am  informed  that  some  importers  of 
cotton  goods  from  Japan,  Hong  Kong. 
and  India  are  the  Interested  pcuties  in 
this  move. 


It  would  tfult  their  selfish  purposes.  I 
— wsurae  If  the  multination  agreement 
Sncotton  textile  trade  could  be  destroyed 
despite  the  harm  it  could  cause  not  only 
tott»«  U.S.  industry  but  also  to  the  tex- 
tile industries  abroad. 

We  are  now  In  the  second  year  of  a 
S-year  multination  agreement  under 
which  the  flow  of  cotton  textiles  from 
foreign  lands  into  the  U  S  market  1?  be- 
ing accomplished  in  an  orderiy  man- 
ner, t 

Today,  for  the  first  time  in  years,  cot- 
ton textile  manufacturers  here  and 
abroad  are  able  to  plan  their  operations 
forwardly  aJid  avoid  ruinous  market  dis- 
rupl-lon. 

The  agreement  approach  towara  a 
solution  of  the  cotton  textile  import 
problem  was  prompted  by  the  Govern- 
ments  wish  to  benefit  American  textile 
workers  and  prevent  runaway  expansion 
of  foreign  textile  production  based  solely 
upon  low-wage  standards  and  the  ac- 
cessibility of  the  U.S.  market. 

The  agreements  are  working  well  gen- 
erally and  have  brought  a  measure  of 
stability  to  the  free  worlds  cotton  textile 

Industry.  ^^       ^  „ 

We  enacted  the  one-pnce  cotton  law 
to  eliminate  the  competitive  disadvan- 
tage which  has  been  thrust  on  the 
American  industry  by  the  two-price  sys- 
tem. „     . 

It  may  have  some  retarding  eflect  on 
the  imports  of  some  categories  of  cotton 
textUes.    It  may  not.    Time  \^all  tell. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one  do  not  want 
to  see  the  one-price  cotton  law  used  to 
destroy  the  trade  agreements  now  In 
effect.  I  resent  the  idea  of  foreign  ex- 
porters of  cotton  textiles  to  the  United 
States  or  the  U.S.  importers  of  such 
goods  from  trying  to  use  this  law  to  dis- 
rupt the  tremendous  effort  we  have  made 
to  brtr«  swne  order  to  the  American 
textile  Industry.  And  I  feel  certain  that 
most  of  my  colleagues  feel  the  same  way. 
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May  Thy  presence,  O  Ood.  abide  with  us 
not  alone  and  only  In  this  hall  tonight,  but 
in  each  moment  of  our  lives,  both  public 
and  official;  both  private  and  personal.  May 
Thy  wisdom  and  counsel  Inspire  and  accom- 
pany our  deliberations,  our  decisions,  and 
the  enactments  of  our  leaders. 

May  Thy  fortitude  give  them  the  courage 
to  carry  out  their  Just  convictions,  and  the 
strength  to  sustain  them  in  the  inevitable 
and  frustrating  reverses  which.  Indeed,  come 

to  all  men. 

May  prudence,  Integrity,  and  conscience 
dU-ect  their  hand  and  accompany  their  voice. 
And  may  their  faith  in  themselves,  their 
office  their  fellow  man,  and.  above  all.  their 
faith'  In  Thee,  grow  stronger,  so  as  to  make 
them  worthy  custodians  of  Thy  largesse, 
worthy  symbols  of  Thy  law,  worthy  appor- 
tloners  of  Thy  Justice;  and  strong  and 
wftrthy  Instrvunents  of  Thy  peace:  that  last- 
ing peace  whleh  our  confused  world  must 
ccwne  to  learn  can  be  founded  on  Thy  prin- 
ciples. .^,^. 

This  Is  the  strength  and  the  abiding  pres- 
ence we,  tonight,  humbly  ask  and  Invoke 
through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 


Constiliitional  Lawyers  Oppose  Becker 
Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS' 


or 


Prafer  of  Invocation 

EXTE3^SION  OF  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  HARRIS  B.  McDOWELL,  JR. 

or    DKLAWAKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 
Thursday.  June  11.  1964 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  text  of  a  moving  prayer  de- 
livered by  the  Reverend  Charles  J.  Mc- 
Ginley.  pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
Church.  Seaford,  Del. 

The  prayer  was  delivered  at  the  Sea- 
ford  Democratic  dinner,  on  June  8.  1964, 
which  was  held  at  Seaford.  Del.,  in  the 
home  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States. 

The  text  of  the  prayer  follows: 

Pkates  at  th«  Skatow)  Democratic  Dikkf*. 
Jjjtrm  8,  19«4 

O  Ood,  Creator.  Provider,  and  Father  of 
us  all.  we  Invoke  Thy  needed  prwenoe 
among  us  tonl^t. 

May  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  be- 
gin and  end  with  Thee. 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALirORKlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11.  1964 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
8  1964,  223  of  the  Nation's  leading  con- 
stituUo'nal  lawyers,  including  the  deans 
of  55  law  schools,  submitted  a  statement 
to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  op- 
posing the  proposed  Becker  amendment. 
In  their  statement  they  point  out  the 
grave  dangers  of  tampering  with  the 
first  amendment  and  urge  the  commit- 
tee to  reject  any  measure  which  would 
Infringe   the   liberties    now    guaranteed 

by  it.  .  ,.,     , . 

On  June  10. 1964,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  published  an  editorial  com- 
mending these  constitutional  lawyers  for 
their  action  and  beseeching  the  commit- 
tee to  heed  their  advice. 

I  believe  there  is  great  wisdom  in  the 
statement  and  the  editorial.  I  here  in- 
clude them  and  commend  them  to  my 
colleagues. 

Ovti  Most  Pwccious  HiauTAor 
Our  Bill  of  Rights  is  America's  most  pre- 
cious heritage.  For  a  century  and  three 
quarters  It  has  spread  the  mantle  of  protec- 
tion over  persons  of  all  faiths  and  creeds, 
political,  cultural,  and  religious. 

Under  our  system,  special  responsblllty  lor 
the  Interpretation  and  application  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  rests  with  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  discharging  this  responsibility  the  Court 
has  from  time  to  time  handed  down  de- 
cisions which  have  aroused  considerable 
controversy.  Some  of  the  decisions  have 
been  subjected  to  strong  cHticlsm  and  even 
condemnation.  There  have,  no  doubt,  l)©en 
decisions  which  have  been  deemed  by  a 
majority  of  the  American  people,  at  least 
In  their  immediate  reaotton.  to  have  been 
unwise,  either  m  the  conclTislon  reached  by 
the  Court  or  in  the  manner  by  which  that 
conclusion  was  reached. 

It  may  be  that  the  Court's  1962  and  1968 
decisions     against     state -sponsored     prayer 


and  devotional  Bible  reading  In  the  public 
schools  belong  in  this  category.  If  so.  It  la 
mucli  too  early  to  Judge  whether  It  will  be 
the  popular  Judgment  or  the  Court's  that 
will  be  vindicated  by  time.  But  whichever 
the  case,  we  are  convinced  that  It  would  be 
far  wiser  for  our  Nation  to  accept  the  de- 
cisions than  to  amend  the  Bill  of  Rights  In 
order  to  nullify  them. 

We  recognize  that  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides for  Its  own  amendment,  and  that  no 
provision  of  it,  including  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
Is  immune  to  repeal  or  alteration  at  the  will 
of  the  people  expressed  threugh  the  medium 
of  constitutional  amendment.  Yet.  it  is 
relevant  to  recall  In  this  respect  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  great 
Virginia    statute    for    establishing    religious 

freedom: 

"And  though  we  weU  know  that  this  as- 
semblv.  elected  by  the  people  for  the  ordi- 
nary purposes  of  legislation  only,  have  no 
power  to  restrain  the  acts  of  succeeding  as- 
semblies, constituted  with  powers  equal  to 
our  own,  and  that  therefore  to  declare  this 
act  to  be  Irrevocable  would  be  of  no  effect 
m  law  yet  we  are  free  to  declare,  and  do 
declare,  that  the  rights  hereby  asserted  are 
of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  that 
If  anv  act  shall  be  hereafter  passed  to  repeal 
the  present,  or  to  narrow  Its  operation,  such 
act    wUl     be    an    Infringement    of     natural 

rlgbt."  , 

American    Ubertles    have   been    secure    in 
large  measure  because  they  have  been  guar- 
anteed by  a  BlU  of  Rights  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  until  now  deemed  pracUcally 
unamendable.    IX  now,  for  the  first  time,  an 
amendment    to    "narrow    Its    operaUon      is 
adopted,  a  precedent  wlU  have  been  estab- 
lished  which   may   prove   too   easy   to  foUow 
when    other    controversial    decUlons    inter- 
preting the  BUI  of  Rights  are  handed  down. 
In   the   past,   the  Court   has   construed   the 
provisions  against  Infringement  of  the  free 
exercise  of  religion  and  of  speech  and  assem- 
bly   or  securing   the  prlvUege   against  self- 
incrimination,  or  requiring  fair  trail  proce- 
dures, in  a  manner  deemed  by  many  at  the 
time  to  be  unduly  restrictive  of   the  proper 
powers  of  government.     It  Is  certain  that  It 
win  do  so  again  In  the  future.     If  the  first 
clause  of  the  BUI  of  Rights,  forbidding  laws 
respecting     an     esUbllshment     of     religion, 
should  prove  so  easUy  susceptible  to  Impair- 
ment by  amendment,  none  of  the  succeed- 
ing clauses  wlU  be  secure. 

A  grave  responslbUlty  rest*  upon  the  Con- 
gress in  taking  this  "first  experiment  on  our 
liberties"  Whatever  disagreements  some 
may  have  with  the  Bible-prayer  decisions, 
we  believe  strongly  that  they  do  not  Justify 
this  experiment.  Accordingly,  we  urge  that 
Congress  approve  no  measures  to  amend  the 
first  amendment  In  order  to  overrule  these 
decisions. 


[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y)   Herald  Tribune. 

June   10,   1964] 

Backiwc  roK  TUX  Bnx  or  Rights 

When  223  constitutional  lawyers.  Including 
the  deans  of  55  law  schools.  t>and  together 
to  petition  Congress  on  a  matter  of  constitu- 
tional law,  they  make  up  a  powerful  and 
persuasive  chorus.  That  number  have  now 
done  Just  that,  and  their  message  Is  clear-, 
don't  tamper  with  the  first  amendment; 
don't,  by  taking  "this  first  experiment  on  our 
liberties."  establish  a  precedent  "which  may 
prove  too  easy  to  follow  when  other  con- 
troversial decisions  Interpreting  the  BlU  of 
Rights  are  handed  down." 

At  issue,  of  oourae.  Is  the  drive  to  push 
through  a  constitutional  amendment  per- 
mitting school  prayers,  and  thus  to  contra- 
vene the  supreme  Court's  finding  that  these 
violate  the  first  amendmentii  commands  on 
separation  of  church  and  state. 

The  Bin  of  Rights  Is  too  precious  a  bulwark 
of  American  liberties  to  let  It  thus  be  whit- 
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tied  away  at.  And  If  anyone  U  In  a  postlon 
to  recognize  tbe  dangers  ctf  an  unwlBe  con- 
stitutional precedent,  thoee  lav  scbool  deans 
and  their  fellow  constitutional  lawyers  are. 


Stiiait  NoTiaa  Reports  on  Rnssia's  Pro- 
grmm  for   Retevdi  Data  RetricTal 


Conference  of  Mayors  of  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1964 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  Insert  a  statement  in 
tribute  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
Its  mayors,  which  I  made  at  the  Con- 
fereiice  of  Mayors  of  Puerto  Rico.  Mon- 
day, June  8.  1964.  at  the  Hilton  Hotel  in 
New  York  City.    My  statement  follows: 

In  1940  nobody  believed  that  the  good  peo. 
pie  Of  Puerto  Rlco  could  take  hold  of  them- 
selves and  of  their  land  to  make  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rlco  a  showcase  of  de- 
velopment. Puerto  Rlco  lacked  capital,  na- 
tional resources,  a  managerial  class,  and 
dwelt  withal  with  a  feeling  of  helplessness. 
Today  that  Is  all  changed  and  "Operation 
Bootstrap"  proves  what  a  free  people  can  do 
when,  having  marked  out  their  goeJ,  they 
move  toward  It,  despite  the  heaviest  odds 
against  them. 

Social  and  economic  progrees  In  Puerto 
Rlco  are  the  result  of  what  people  themselves 
did.  As  all  the  leaders  of  Puerto  Rlco  have 
pointed  out.  for  more  than  40  years  Puerto 
Rlco  had  access  to  VS.  Investments,  there 
were  no  berrlers  to  trade,  but  nothing  hap- 
pened until  after  1940  when  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rlco  themselves  decided  to  do  some- 
thing. True,  the  U.S.  Government  provided 
assistance,  but  the  people  of  Puerto  Rlco  had 
the  lmag:lnatlon  and  the  vigor  and  the  will- 
ingness to  do  the  work.  All  this  they  did  as 
free  people,  proving  In  the  b€«t  tradition  of 
democracy  that  the  state  Is  the  servant  of 
the  people. 

Underdeveloped  countries  throughout  the 
world  can  learn  this  crucial  lesson — that 
freedom  and  social  and  economic  sectirlty 
are  not  Incompatible. 

The  beautiful  land  of  Puerto  Rlco  has 
moved  Into  Its  own  way  of  life.  With  their 
minds,  hearts,  and  muscle  they  shape  their 
destiny,  shrugging  off  the  phlloeophy  of  the 
fatalist  who  neither  dares  nor  hopes. 

Pomental  is  a  good  word.  We  call  It  de- 
velopment and  whether  we  use  one  word  or 
another,  we  all  freely  recognize  the  remark- 
able achievements  of  the  Commonwealth. 

When  I  read  statistics  like  personal  in- 
come per  capita  has  risen  from  $295.88  In 
1950  to  $689.21  In  1962,  or  that  the  Income 
from  tourism  plus  net  flow  of  capital  Into 
Puerto  Rlco  of  $245  million  In  1962  Ls  mak- 
ing Puerto  Rico's  balance  of  trade  favorable. 
It  Is  to  marvel  that  so  much  could  have  been 
done  In  so  few  years.  In  1952  the  total  net 
Income  was  $831  million.  In  1963  It  was 
$1,810  mlUlon.  Is  It  any  wonder  then  that 
Puerto  Rlco  has  become  a  showcase  for 
progreas? 

Thus,  In  honoring  the  65  mayors  of  I*uerto 
Rlco  who  have  demonstrated  their  leader- 
ship, we  honor  the  people  they  represent. 
To  the  good  people  of  Puerto  Rlco  I  say: 
May  freedom  and  prosperity  flourish  together, 
and  may  peace  and  progress  be  with  them  as 
we  trust  and  pray  that  thus  It  be  with  the 
world. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  10.  1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
today  an  excellent  report  from  Moscow 
by  Mr.  Stuart  Novlns,  distinguished  cor- 
respondent for  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System,  describing  the  Soviet  Union's 
program  for  research  data  retrieval. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  now 
holding  hearings  on  proposals  to  estab- 
lish an  effective  means  of  providing 
America's  scientists  with  the  most  cur- 
rent information  on  all  scientific  re- 
search in  this  country.  I  found  Mr.  Nov- 
lns' report  of  particular  interest.  It 
should  be  of  great  concern  to  all  Amer- 
cans  that,  while  we  in  this  country 
spend  an  estimated  $17  billion  annually 
for  scientific  research,  no  adequate  facil- 
ity exists  where  this  Information  can  be 
quickly  retrieved  for  use  by  the  Ameri- 
can scientific  community. 

Our  concern  becomes  even  more  justi- 
fied when  we  realize  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion already  Is  substantially  ahead  of  the 
United  States  In  developing  such  a  facil- 
ity. There  are  those  who  state  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  authority  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  able  to  launch  its  sput- 
nik Into  outer  space  before  we  did  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  established  that 
a  central  retrieval  center  for  the  ex- 
change and  dissemination  of  their  scien- 
tific data  be  generated  by  scientists  in 
that  country. 

I  believe  Mr.  Novins  of  CBS  has  per- 
formed a  significant  public  service  in 
calling  this  Nation's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  tr^'ing  very  hard 
to  surpass  our  own  country  In  scientific 
research  data  retrieval. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Novins'  excellent 
broadcast  follows: 

This  is  "Dimension  In  the  Soviet  Union" 
and  this  Is  Stuart  Novins  reporting  the 
Moscow  Scene.  The  amount  of  sclentlflc 
exploration  and  of  scientific  Information  Is 
expanding  so  rapidly  and  with  such  breadth 
of  horizon  and  depth  of  specialization  that 
the  scientists  of  the  world  now  face  a  prob- 
lem that  has  never  before  In  mankind's 
history  been  so  acute  and  pressing.  It  la 
the  problem  of  how  to  know  what  other 
scientists  have  found  out  In  order  to  bene- 
flt  by  the  experimentation  of  others  and 
in  order  to  supplement  the  works  of  others. 
One  British  scientist  recently  observed  that 
It  Is  now  actually  easier  to  discover  a  new 
sclentlflc  fact  or  to  evolve  a  new  theory 
than  It  Is  to  learn  whether  such  a  fact  or 
theory    has    ever    been    developed    before. 

Every  10  years  the  number  of  scientists 
In  the  world  doubles.  There  are  about  80.000 
scientific  publications  In  the  world.  And 
the  niimber  of  Individually  prepared  ahd 
published  monographs  and  doctoral  theses 
Is  almost  beyond  enumeration.  Not  only  Is 
It  Impossible  for  any  Individual  scientist 
to  read  those  sclentlflc  Journals  that  would 
be  of  interest  to  Mm,  because  there  are  so 
many,  but  there  Is  the  additional  problem 


of  language  Thus,  the  worid  of  sclenct 
faces  Its  own  built- to  scientific  problem  of 
method.  How  do  you  collect  aU  this  mat»> 
rial  and  put  it  Into  workable  usable  form? 

One  method  that  Is  being  tried  here  In  tb« 
Soviet  Union  shows  a  high  degree  of  effeoUv*. 
ness.  It  began  about  11  years  ago  when  tb* 
Soviet  Union  Institute  of  Sclentlflc  %xkCk 
Technical  Information  was  organized  bar* 
In  Moscow.  Taking  as  a  basis  about  30,000 
of  the  more  Important  sclentlflc  publica- 
tions that  appear  in  countries  throughout 
the  world  and  In  many  languages,  a  hun 
staff  of  Soviet  sclentlflc  researchers  culls 
these  Journals  and  makes  condensed  versions 
of  their  content.  It  Is  reported  by  Soviet 
officials  that  Journals  from  102  countrtd 
written  In  65  different  languages  are  cur- 
rently  being  synthesized.  We'll  tell  you  mor« 
about  this  operation  In  a  moment. 

In  the  Soviet  Union's  Institute  of  Scien- 
tific and  Technical  Information  the  regular 
staff  Is  supplemented  by  more  than  21,000 
people — all  specialists — Including  more  than 
50  members  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Science 
and  at  least  1.000  specialists  with  doctoral 
degrees  who  read  through  the  vast  flood  ot 
sclentlflc  publications  and  make  abstracts 
of  their  contents.  Last  year,  according  to 
figures  released  here  this  week,  the  Instltuts 
boiled  down  the  contents  of  770,000  different 
reix)rts  of  new  sclentlflc  findings  and 
theories.  A  very  significant  number  of  these 
condensed  articles  has  become  so  large  that 
It  has  now  become  necessary  to  abstract  the 
file  of  abstracts.  Thus  It  was  decided  last 
year  to  print  an  annual  sununary  of  sclentlflc 
and  technical  achievements  based  on  these 
publications  from  around  the  world. 

For  the  Individual  scientists,  such  a  con- 
densed library  of  new  developments  Is  al- 
most priceless.  He  can  read  through  the 
summary,  check  the  Index  of  abstract  articles 
In  the  fleld  In  which  he's  primarily  Interested, 
and  If  he  flnds  something  that  he  wants  to 
examine  and  study  In  greater  length  and  In 
more  detail,  he  can  order  from  the  Institute 
the  full  original  article  translated  for  him  by 
specialists  Into  his  own  langiaage — Russian. 

The  Soviet  Union  claims — and  probably 
with  accuracy — that  no  other  government 
or  even  any  private  organization  has  ever 
accomplished  anything  like  the  development 
that  has  beei  reached  here  In  devising  and 
Implementing  a  system  which  makes  avail- 
able qulokly  and  In  usable  form,  the  vast 
fund  of  scientific  and  technical  Informa- 
tion which  unprocessed  would  simply  be  too 
much  for  any  single  man  or  library  or  labora- 
tory to  handle.  One  wonders  If  such  a  system 
would  not  be  useful  In  the  United  States,  on 
perhaps,  as  a  Joint  effort,  under  the  um- 
brella of  the  United  Nations. 

This  has  been  "Dimension'*  on  the  CBS 
radio  network  and  this  is  Stuart  Novins 
reporting  the  Moscow  scene. 


Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romnlo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CABOLtNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Satur- 
day Review,  one  of  America's  leading 
magazines  for  intellectuals,  published  In 
a  recent  issue  an  editorial  on  what  Gen. 
Carlos  P.  Romulo  has  accomplished  In 
the  University  of  the  Philippines.  Mr. 
Spe&ker,  colleagues  of  General  Romulo 
here  In  the  Congress,  and  his  millions  of 
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friends  and  admirers  throughout  the 
fSted  States  will  be  pleased  with  tills 
iAtorlal  which  outUnes  Oeneral  Rorau- 
^•8  magniflclent   achievements   at   the 

""^r^Sltortal.    entitled    'Report    on 

TWO  yeart  •«o.  Carlos  P.  Romulo  left  his 
JbMsadorlal  post  In  the  Unlt«l  StaU.  to 
SS^  presided  Of  the  University  of  tj* 
SSlpplne.  at  Manila.  For  almost  a  quaxtar 
^tuiT  hU  life  and  work  had  made  a  deep 
fTr^e^  on  the  American  mind.  He  was 
SC^n  as  author,  lecturer,  alde-de-c^p  to 
Sn  Douglas  MacArthur  during  the  Second 
Sorid  War.  Prealdent  of  the  General  Assem- 
ZTSt^VniU'i  N-^tlons,  head  of  the  PhUlp- 
«  L  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
K^^  to  the  united  States.  It  U  prob- 
iS?e  that  not  alnoe  Lafayette  had  any  repre- 
^ntaUve  from  another  nation  been  more 
hlehly  regarded  or  acclaimed. 

f r  bi  natural,  therefore,  that  there  should 
h«  a  CTeat  deal  ot  Interest  In  Carlos  Romulo's 
?ew  ^r  a.  university  president.  Whl  e 
in  Manna.  I  had  ample  opportunity  to  vUlt 
the  general  and  observe  him  In  actlon_^  This 
niece  is  in  the  nature  of  a  brief  report. 

His  first  few  months  as  university  president 
were  not  lacking  in  excitement  or  personal 
challenge.     Some  of  the  studenU  seemed  to 
feel  that  tiie  Ambassador's  Identification  with 
tne  United  NaUons  and  hU  consistent  advo- 
cacy of  a  world-cltlzenshlp   phUosophy   ran 
counter  to  tUB  new  spirit  of  P^^^JPP^"  f*: 
tlonalUm.    Or  they  assumed  that  th*  I*^*  °' 
bis  adherence  to  the  Catholic  Church  would 
endanger  the  university's  standing  as  a  secu- 
lar institution.     Or  they  were  apprehensive 
that  hla  long  service  In  the  United  SUtes  had 
given  him  such  a  strong  conditioning  that 
Ihe    university    would    be    indlsUngulshable 
from  an  American  campus  in  no  time  at  all. 
Even    before    he    arrived    on    tbe    campus 
crlUcal  camment  appeared    In    the   student 
newspaper.    And  he  had  hardly  hung  up  his 
hat   in   tiis  President's   office   when   trouble 
loomed   in  connection   with   the   announced 
state  visit  to  the  Philippines  of  Prince  Akl- 
hlto  and  Princess  Mlchiko,  of  Japan.    A  dele- 
eatlon  of  studenU  served  notice  that  if  the 
royal   visitors  came   to   the   university    they 
would  be  greeted  by  a  demonstration  protest- 
ing Japans  treatment  of  the  PlUplnos  during 

the  war.  .,„  ,       ,^ 

CharacterUtlcally.  Preeldent  Romulo  re- 
sponded to  the  attacks  of  the  student  news- 
paper by  inoreaalng  the  freedom  and  re- 
BponslbUlty  of  the  editors  and  reducing  the 
role  of  the  faculty  adviser.  To  the  students 
who  warned  they  would  demonstrate  against 
the  JapanaM  royal  visitors.  Prealdent  Romulo 
said  that  thU  was  entirely  wlthto  their 
rlKhU  He  atreesed  that  the  right  of  protest 
was  one  he  intended  to  uphold  but  stressed 
equally  the  need  to  equate  freedom  with  re- 
sponsibility. And  he  made  It  clear  that  the 
university  was  looking  to  tomorrow  and  not 
to  the  perpetuaUon  of  old  grievances. 

To  the  more  general  apprehensions  or 
crltlclama.  the  preeidenfe  reply  was  to  direct 
his  main  attenUons  to  the  central  problems 
of  the  university.  He  embarked  Unmedlately 
on  an  18-potnt  program  of  develop- 
ment—raising academic  standards,  enlarg- 
ing the  scholarship  program,  strengthening 
the  faculty,  stepping  up  faculty  salaries  re- 
furbUhlng  the  university  plant.  Instituting 
research  programs  in  both  the  physical  and 
social  sclencee.  establishing  a  medical  cen- 
ter undertaking  basic  planning  for  an  Insti- 
tute at  Oommunlcatlon  that  co\Ud  serve  ae 
a  reeeaiT^  and  training  center  In  southeest 
Asia  for  mass  media  and  .related  fields. 

It  Is  only  a  short  time,  relatively,  since 
Carloe  Romxilo  l>ecame  a  university  preal- 
dent but  all  the  early  troubles  and  crttlclBine 
are  far  behind  him.  The  students  Uke  their 
access  to  the  chief  and  hU  readiness  to  dis- 
cuss or  debate  with  them.     MeanwhUe,  sub- 
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Btanttal    progre-    ba«    *»««    "~*«    TJ^ 

18kDolnt   program.     Two   boosts   In   faculty 

salaries  have  already  been  put  through  and 

more    are    «:heduled.      Academic    rt<^,<^ 

have  been   lataed  and  wtU   go  evfm  f^^^ 

The  library  la  being  expanded.    Land  is  being 

cleared  for   the  major  new   buildings^    to- 

tellectual  ferment  Is  In   style;    '^l^ng  le^ 

turers   Uke   Barbara   Ward    have  challenged 

the  students  to  relate  the  problems  of  the 

Philippines   to   the   larger   problems   of   the 

humaS  community.    The  spirit  of  Philippine 

independence  has  been  strengthened  In  of- 

flclal  school   activities  and  ob8er\'ances.     At 

the  same  time.  President  Romulo  has  made 

the  point  that  Independence  lor  the  Phlllp- 

plnesTor  for  any  other  nation,  depends  on 

interdependence  In  the  world. 

Carlos  Romulo  believes  that  the  first  obli- 
gation of  his  university  U  to  the  nation  and 
Its  people,  but  he  also  recognizes  that  the 
school  la  uniquely  situated  to  ser^•e  as  com- 
mon ground  between  East  and  West.  The 
Philippine  people  have  had  a  triple  heritage- 
Asian  European,  and  American.  He  regards 
this  as  a  prime  natural  asset  In  enlarging 
the  university's  place  In  the  educational 
community  In  general. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  entice 
Carlos  P  Romulo  back  Into  public  life,  but 
he  has  suocesfifully  held  his  ground.  His 
role  is  that  of  elder  statesman  and  educator. 
He  is  consistently  consulted  on  questions  of 
fortHgn  policy  by  President  DJosdado  Maca- 
pagal  And  his  influence  as  educator  Is  be- 
ing felt   throughout  a  large  part  of  Asia. 

At  64,  Carlos  Romulo  has  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  most  rewarding  of  all  possi- 
ble Jobs.  The  government  has  warned  him 
it  has  no  intention  ot  letting  him  retire 
nert  year  or  for  some  years  to  come.  Mean- 
while, he  maintains  the  kind  of  schedule 
that  Is  exhausting  Just  to  contemplate.  He 
is  often  at  his  desk  by  7  a.m.  for  a  daily  stint 
of  12  hours  or  more.  It  is  possible  the  work- 
load may  be  ea»d  at  his  Ift-polnt  program 
comes  to  fruition.  He  welootnes  this  pros- 
pect, for  It  wUl  give  him  time  to  do  some- 
thing he  has  hoped  to  do  since  he  came  to 
the  university.  In  addition  to  his  work  as 
president  he  would  lUce  to  give  a  course  in 
American  literature. 


C«iiffrafalatMHis,  Jm  Farley 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


OF   W¥W    TO»K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne*day.  June  10,  1964 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  our  colleagues  will  be 
pleased  to  join  me  in  congratulating  the 
Honorable  Jim  Parley  and  In  wishing  to 
him  many  happy  returns  on  his  76th 
birthday,  because  he  is  indeed  one  ot 
America's  great  statesmen  and  one  of  Its 
greatest  politicians.  I  use  that  term  to 
designate  one  who  leams  and  practlceB 
the  science  of  government. 

I  am  pleased  to  direct  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  to  the  following  Item 
which  appeared  In  the  Star  Gazette  of 
Elmlra.  N.Y..  on  May  30,  1964: 
Jof  Farltt  SnLL  Hkaktt  ax  78— Hr's  Orn- 
Mwnc  Abottt  Dnco  Psospbcts  This  Fall 
Nkw  Toax.— nA  hale  and  hearty  James  A. 
Farley,  78  today,  r^axed  In  his  offlce  tJila 
week  among  treasured  mementoe  o*  50  yean 
of  poliUcal  life— and  looked  h^pUy  toward 
the  future. 

He  was  relaxed,  for  one  reason,  because  he 


was  as  optimistic  about  Democratic  prospects 
this  faU  as  he  was  in  1932. 

That  was  the  year  he  pUoted  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  presidential  campaign  to  a  land- 
slide victory,  carrying  42  States.  He  says 
President  Johnson  may  do  even  better  be- 
cause he  has  substantial  support  from  the 
business  community. 

Concerning  the  Republican  rfuxlorthe 
presidential  nomination.  Parley  P^^^^^^  * 
convention  deadlock  If  New  York  Gov.  Nel- 
son A.  RockefeUer  beats  Arizona  Senator 
Barkt  Goldwatxr  in  Calilornla's  primary 
Tuesday.  In  that  case,  he  Bald,  ^e  ~^^*^- 
tlon  might  turn  to  Gov.  WlUlam  W.  Scranton 
or^4^ylvanla  over  former  Vloe  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Farley  was  relaxed,  too.  because  for  tiie 
first  time  in  recent  election  years  he  himself 
is  not  seeking  any  poUtlcal  offlce 

Farley,  former  Democratic  national  chair- 
man and  former  Postmaster  General,  Is  board 
chairman  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.,  In 
charge  of  sales  overseas.  ..,^„„ 

I^was  guest  at  a  preblrthday  party  today 
at  Coca-OoU's  Worlds  Fair  pavUion  and  wae 
presented  with  a  76-pound  birthday  cake^ 
Xmld  congratulations  from  hundreds  of 
friends,  he  took  time  to  answer  newmens 
questions  on  politics.  ».„„„ 

The  walls  of  his  buslneas  offlce  are  bung 
with  scores  of  autographed  photographs  ot 
the  greats  he  has  known. 

Showing  a  reporter  around  t^'^-  ?* 
showed  particular  delight  In  »  P^*'*^ J*^^ 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  »«»»^,^*  » 
table  with  an  impish  grin  and  a  bottte  or 
Coke  at  his  right  hand.  .,„.^.         .,^.«* 

Kennedy  had  Inscribed  it:  "With  warmest 
reeards  from  a  customer." 

Parley  said  Kennedy  had  sent  the  photo- 
graph, unsolicited,  and  that  he  did  not  know 

where  It  was  taken.  ^..    .^    ,„»-„ 

The  autographed  photographs  are  from 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike— Proeld«it 
Johnson  and  former  Presidents  Herb|^ 
Hoover.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Harry  8.  Tru- 
man, and  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhawer. 

"I  have  been  on  speaking  terms  with  six 
Presidents."  said  Farley.  "What  "^fL*  III* 
Happy   about  It   Is  that  I   was   on   friendly 

terms  with  all."  ^   .    ..     ^.    wi_4^kh.« 

Parley  has  a  busy  schedule  for  his  Wrthdaj. 
He  wlU  attend  maaa  In  St.  Patrtck'sOithed- 
ral    drive  to  his  boyhood  neighborhood  m 
Rockland  County  to  visit  the  graves  of  his 
parents  in  St.  Peter  Cemetery  in  H»^«"*^^ 
and  Grassy  Polnfs  St.  Joseph  Churcii  where 
he  once  served  as  an  altar  boy.        ^    ^  ,      . 
Then  he  wUl  return  to  Hew  York  lor  a 
luncheon  at  the  Worid's  Fair  bef«»  <»rtTtoig 
to   Westchester    County   to   vtelt   hJs    ^5«^ 
grave  In  Gate  of  Heaven  Cemetery  and  then 
having  dinner  with  hte  daughter.  Un  G4enn 
D    Montgomery,  and  son  James  Jr,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  AthJettc  Oocanierton. 
Farley  discussed  pcrtltios  dlspMStonately. 
He  sought  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Senator  In  1968  and  for  Ootemor  In  l»«a^ 
the  party  leaders  passed  him  by  few  leeew 
known  candidates  who.  InddentaUy,  lost. 

Pcdltically,  he  said,  he  la  "not  very  active 

because  Fm  not  Invited  to  be.  but  that's  no 

complaint."  ^ 

Why  have  the  leaders  consistently  passea 

him  up? .       _ 

••Becaufle  if  I  were  Senator  or  Governor  i 
would  be  the  State  leader  of  the  party."  he 
■aid.  He  pointed  out  that  ttie  D«»crat8 
have  neither  the  governorahlp  or  the  Stase-e 
two  eenatonflilpa  and  «»t  '^^  »««»2!^ 
therefore  rests  with  New  York  City  Mayor 
Robert  F.  Wagner. 

But  luat  as  dispassionately  as  he  said  tiiat 
Wagner  and  other  leader*  have  W«*«>d  him, 
he  termed  Wagner  the  .tron«e.t  caudate 
for  the  Senate  this  f  aU  against  RepubUcan 
Senator  Kkkwwth  B.  Kkatinc. 

His  own  role,  he  said,  will  be  to  campaign 
vigorously  for  President  Johnson  and  Wagner 
or  whoever  the  Senate  nominee  may  be. 
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U.S.  Polky  in  tlie  Middle  Eut 


June  11 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NIW    TOUE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  5,  1964.  the  Brooklyn  Jewish 
Community  Council  which  represents 
more  than  800  organizations  held  a  mass 
meeting  which  adopted  a  resolution  con- 
cerning UJS.  aid  to  Egypt.  The  resolu- 
tion requests  the  United  States  "to  with- 
draw aid  from  Nasser  as  long  as  that 
aid  is  used  for  aggressive  purposes  and 
announce  its  readiness  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  of  mutual  defense  and  support 
with  Israel  as  it  has  with  other  nations." 
In  light  of  yesterday's  debate  on  this 
question.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
following  resolution. 
The  resolution  follows : 

The  Brooklyn  Jewish  Community  Council 
duly  assembled  at  Its  silver  Jubilee  anni- 
versary meeting  held  at  the  Brooklyn  Jewish 
Center  on  May  S,  1064,  unanimously  passed 
the  following  resolution  : 

"Whereas  for  more  than  a  decade  the  very 
existence  of  the  State  of  Israel  has  been 
threatened  with  extinction  by  the  repeated 
public  declarations  and  preparations  of  the 
ruler  of  B^ypt,  Oamai  Abdel  Nasser; 

"Whereas  since  be  came  to  power  Presi- 
dent Nasser  has  constantly  declared  over  his 
radio  and  in  public  his  detenninatlon  and 
that  of  bis  associated  Arab  States  to  drive 
the  Israelis  into  the  sea; 

"Whereas  he  has  In  recent  years,  In  pur- 
suance and  prepej-ations  of  such  threats 
and  declarations  of  policy  built  up  a  formi- 
dable armament  of  Jet  pl&nee,  submarines, 
tanks,  and  more  recently  offensive  missiles. 
In  the  building  of  which  he  has  been  aided 
by  former  Nazis  who  have  found  refuge  In 
Egypt  from   proeecutlon  In  Oermany; 

"Whereas  for  a  year  and  a  half  be  has  kept 
an  army  of  Egyptian  troops  In  Yemen  which 
were  transported  there  by  Russian  planes 
and  supplied  by  Russian  arms; 

"Whereas  oontrary  to  bis  repeated  prom- 
isee, he  has  not  only  not  withdrawn  his 
troops  but  has  increased  their  number  so 
that  they  now  reportedly  number  40,000  and, 
through  rotation,  has  used  the  war  In  Yemen 
to  battle-train  his  entire  army; 

"Whereas  the  United  States  has  consist- 
ently supported  Nasser  with  generous  gifts 
of  foreign  aid  in  an  amount  now  approach- 
ing nearly  a  billion  dollars; 

"Whereas  this  policy  encourages  the  ag- 
gressive tactics  and  purposes  of  Egypt's  dic- 
tator; 

•'Whereas  the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
declared  Its  Interest  In  the  preservation  of 
I^eaoe  in  the  Middle  Bast  and  elsewhere  and 
the  development  of  the  economy  and  well- 
being  of  nations  recipient  of  UJ3.  aid; 

"Whereas  the  actions  of  the  United  States 
In  supporting  Nasser  are  wholly  Inconsistent 
with  XJS.  declarations  of  policy; 

"Whereas  there  is  imminent  danger  that 
Egypt  shortly  will  be  in  a  position  to  destroy 
Israel  overnight  by  the  rocketry  and  sophis- 
ticated weapons  which  Nasser  is  accumulat- 
ing, supported  by  his  now  battle-trained 
army: 

"Whereas  although  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  provided  by  law  that  U.S. 
economic  aid  should  not  be  given  to  any 
nation  preparing  for  aggression  against  any 


other  country  aided  by  the  United  States, 
the  administration  has  not  acted  to  stop  aid 
to  Egypt;  and 

"Whereas  President  Nasser  has  admitted 
openly  that  Egypt  U  preparing  for  an  aggres- 
■tve  war  against  Israel  and  Is  actively  carry- 
ing on  aggreoslon  elsewhere; 

"Whereas  Nasser  has  alined  himself  with 
the  Communist  bloc  in  their  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  African  nations:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved,  That  the  administration  should 
immediately  reverse  Its  longtime  jwllcy  of 
appeasing  Nasser; 

"That  the  United  States  take  a  firm  stand 
before  all  the  world  on  behalf  of  the  peace- 
fuUy  intentloned.  liberty  loving,  democratic, 
and  free  pec^le  of  Israel  to  ward  off  Its 
destruction;  and 

"That  to  prevent  this  catastrophe  the 
United  States  should:  (a)  withdraw  aid  from 
Nasser  as  long  as  that  aid  Is  used  for  aggres- 
sive purposes,  and  (b)  announce  Its  readi- 
ness to  enter  Into  a  treaty  of  mutual  defense 
and  support  with  Israel  as  It  has  with  other 
nations." 


CAFrrot, 


Nooir 


High  Noon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or    CAJLIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13. 1964 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Callfomlan  I  have  long  been  Interested 
in  legends  of  the  Old  West.  In  today's 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post.  Colum- 
nist Art  Buchwald  writes  a  suspense- 
filled  tale  about  20th-century  charac- 
ters— although  they  are  philosophically 
attuned  to  an  earlier  era — who,  I  suspect, 
will  someday  take  their  places  with  such 
famous  names  of  yesteryear  as  the 
James  boys  and  the  Daltons,  the  Earps, 
and  the  Clantons.  "Curley  Bill"  and  the 
"Sundance  Kid." 

And  I  am  sure  that  In  many  respects 
November  3.  1964.  will  go  down  in  Ameri- 
can history  as  a  day  to  rival  the  drama 
played  out  years  ago  at  Arizona's  famed 
OK  Corral. 

Of  course,  in  1964  ballots  will  replace 
bullets — but  the  final  result  will  be  the 
same.  Mr.  Buchwald's  "Arizona  Kid" 
will  bite  the  dust — not  because  he  Is  slow 
on  the  draw — for  he  has  often  demon- 
strated his  8F>eed — not  because  he  falls 
to  shoot  from  the  hip — the  "Arizona  Kid", 
knows  of  no  other  way — but  because, 
standing  tall  in  the  saddle,  the  "Texas 
Terror"  has  the  desire  and  all  of  the 
high  qualifications  needed  to  play  Gary 
Cooper. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  on  Novem- 
ber 4  the  responsible  citizens  of  "Little 
Elephant  Horn"  will  rejoice.  After 
many  months  of  confinement  and  fear 
they  will  at  last  be  able  to  come  out  of 
their  houses,  unlock  the  doors  and  pull 
up  the  window  shades.  Truly,  lights 
will  go  on  again — all  over  the  world. 

For  the  enjoyment  and  edification  of 
my  colleagues — on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle — I  Include  In  my  remarks  Mr. 
Buchwald's  piece  of  Americana,  'Capitol 
Punishment:  High  Noon": 


Pukibhmxnt:  Hioh 
( By  Art  Buchwald ) 
We've  decided  to  remake  the  very  sucm^ 
fuU  movie.  "High  Noon."  in  order  to  teSl 
it  up  to  date,  we're  going  to  have  to  chaxM 
the  story  around  a  bit.  In  our  film  therv! 
having  an  election  for  sheriff  in  the  town  m 
Little  Elephant  Horn.  Much  to  everyon*^ 
surprise  the  Arl«ona  Kid  announce*  he'i 
going  to  run  for  the  office.  The  Arizona  Kii 
Is  noted  for  being  quick  on  the  draw  aim 
shooting  flnt  and  asking  questions  after- 
wards. The  respectable  citizens  In  the  town 
are  horrified  at  the  thought  of  his  belns 
sheriff.  ^ 

As  our  story  opens,  several  of  the  Arlsons 
Kid's  henchmen  are  waiting  at  the  railroad 
station  for  him  to  arrive  on  the  noon  train 
It's  10:45  a.m.  on  the  station  clock.  A 
small  group  of  responsible  citizens  go  over 
to  visit  the  Old  Sheriff  at  his  farm  to  per- 
suade  him  to  come  out  against  the  Arlsona 
Kid. 

The  Old  Sheriff  shakes  his  head.  ■'Boys.  I'd 
like  to  help  you,  but  I'm  getting  on  In  yean, 
and  I  don't  feel  It's  my  place  to  interfere,  i 
don't  like  the  Arizona  Kid  any  more  than 
you  do,  but  I'm  not  going  to  get  messed  up 
in  town  politics." 

"But  everyone  respects  you,"  the  citizens 
plead.  "If  you  say  the  Kid's  Irresponsible,  a 
a  lot  of  folks  are  going  to  listen." 

"Boys,  you  know  I  don't  like  to  deal  in 
personalities.  I  got  my  farm  and  my  cattle 
and  Tve  been  through  the  war.  I  J\ist  want 
to  settle  down  and  be  left  alone." 

The  clock  at  the  railroad  station  shows  11 
o'clock  and  Arizona  Kid's  henchmen  are 
whooping  It  up. 

The  pltlzens  decide  to  ride  over  and  see 
Pennsylvania  Bill  and  ask  him  if  he'll  run 
against  the  Arlaona  Kid. 

Pennsylvania  Bill  says,  "If  everyone  In  this 
town  comes  to  me  and  says  they  want  me  to 
be  sheriff,  then  I'll  consider  running  for  the 
office.  But  I'm  not  going  out  into  the  street 
and  try  to  stop  the  Arizona  Kid.  I  may  not' 
agree  with  him.  but  Fm  not  going  to  mess 
with  him." 

"But  the  old  sheriff  wants  you  to  run 
against  the  Kid."  someone  says.  "Tou  know 
the  Arizona  Kid  will  set  Uttle  Elephant  Horn 
back  20  years  " 

"I  know  It,"  Pennsylvania  BlU  says,  "and 
I'm  aval}able.  But  the  only  way  I  can  be 
convinced  Is  If  all  the  townspeople  carry  me 
on  their  shoulders  down  liCaln  Street." 

"Would  you  consider  being  deputy  sheriff?" 
"I'd  have  to  find  out  where  the  Arizona  Kid 
stood  first,  but  I  wouldn't  rule  It  out." 

It's  11:30,  and  the  nervous  citizens  go  over 
to  see  former  E)eputy  Sheriff  Dick.  They 
plead  with  him  to  do  something  about  the 
Arizona  Kid. 

Dick  says,  "Men,  111  do  anything  anyone 
wants  me  to,  but  I  alnt  going  to  tangle  with 
the  Arlzoiui  Kid.  If  you  can  knock  him  off, 
I'd  be  very  happy  to  run  for  sheriff.  But  I'm 
not  about  to  get  Into  a  fight." 

The  clock  at  the  railroad  station  reads 
11:45.  The  citizens  go  to  see  the  Rock.  He 
tells  them  he  can't  stop  the  Arizona  Kid 
alone.     He  almost  got  killed  trying. 

"I'm  willing  to  go  out  Into  the  street  with 
a  gang  of  guys,  aiul  I  can  supply  some  guns 
and  horses.  But  the  Arizona  Kid  has  me  out- 
numbered, and  I  can't  do  It  by  myself." 

It's  6  of  12.  The  responsible  citizens  bear 
the  train  whistle,  and  they  aU  go  to  their 
bouses,  lock  the  doors,  and  pull  down  their 
window  shades. 

At  high  noon  the  Arizona  Kid  gets  off 
tiLe  train  as  ills  laughing  henchmen  cheer. 
He  walks  down  the  main  street  of  Uttle  Ele- 
phant Horn  prepared  to  shoot  It  out  with 
anyone  wiio  tries  to  stop  him.  But  no  one 
dares  to  come  out  into  the  hot  noon  sun. 


196j^ 

rue  only  difference  between  our  film  and 
tM  wlglnal  "High  Noon'  U  that  In  this  one 
^J^y  wants  to  play  Oarj-  Cooper. 
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Unrayeling  the  Myttery  of  Woman 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

or    ILLXNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1964 

Mr  PUCINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly it  was  my  great  privilege  to  hear  a 
truly  magnificent  commencement  ad- 
dress by  Sister  Alexa.  S.P..  Ph  D.. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Religion.  Saint 
Mary-of-the-Woods  College.  Saint  Mary- 
of-the-Woods.  Ind..  who  addressed  the 
graduating  class  of  Immaculata  High 
School  here  in  Washington. 

Sister  Alexa  chose  as  her  subject  the 
mystery  of  woman  and  I  submit,  Mr. 
speaker,  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  penetrating  analyses  of  that 
wonderful  phenomenon  that  we  men 
have  learned  to  revere,  the  woman. 

Sister  Alexa  quite  properly  pointed  out 
that  the  presence  of  women  In  the  world 
should  be  like  the  presence  of  light  whose 
Influence  Is  gentle  and  persistent. 

I  am  sure  that  these  words  serve  as  a 
source  of  profound  Inspiration  to  my 
daughter.  Aurelia  Marie  Puclnskl,  and  aU 
of  the  fine  young  ladles  in  the  graduat- 
ing class. 

I  should  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues this  excellent  commencement 
address  which  I  place  in  the  Congrbs- 
sioNAL  RECORD  at  thls  point. 

IMMACTJIATA      HIGH      SCHOOL      COMMENCEMENT 

Spmch,  Mat  28,  1964 


(By  Sister  Alexa.  S.P.,  Pb.  D.) 
Some  years  ago  when  I  was  teaching  in  a 
girls'  high  school  a  woman  from  the  local 
Red  Cross  came  to  collect  equipment  which 
had  been  lent  for  a  course  in  home  nursing. 
While  waiting  for  the  pickup  truck  to  arrive 
she  sat  wltb  me  in  an  empty  classroom. 
Ostensibly  It  was  a  free  period  for  me — a 
really  free  period,  without  even  a  supervision 
group  before  me.  Nevertheless,  as  I  sat  at  my 
desk,  doubUessly  correcting  papers,  girls 
streamed  constantly  In  and  out  of  the  room, 
asking  this,  checking  on  that,  or  Just  seeking 
a  break  In  the  routine — a  technique  which 
I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with.  Finally  the 
Red  Cross  worker  could  stand  It  no  longer; 
during  a  lull  In  the  activity  she  blurted  out: 
•Doesn't  it  drive  you  crazy  to  live  In  an  aU- 
woman  world?" 

Well,  perhaps  that  Is  a  debatable  point. 
But  I  haven't  come  to  make  any  true  con- 
fe.sslons.  nor  am  I  going  to  speak  about  living 
In  an  all-woman  world.  Let  me  use  the  story 
simply  to  iUustrate  that  there  are  occupa- 
tional hazards  to  being  a  woman — and  my 
Red  Cross  friend  was  simply  recognizing  that 
fact  in  her  somewhat  starUlng  outburst. 
Each  Individual  human  being  Is  a  profound 
secret,  a  mystery,  UvUig  and  inviolable,  sealed 
In  the  very  union  of  the  soul  with  Its  body. 
Bvit  of  woman,  even  more  than  of  man,  can 
It  be  said  that  she  Is  a  mystery,  not  only  to 
others,  but  oftan  to  herself  as  weU.  Accord- 
ingly, she  must  constantly  be  making  the 
effort  to  educate  herself,  to  unfold  her  latent 
powers — which  she  discovers  only  In  their 
unfolding— In  order  to  take  the  cenUal  place 
in  society  for  which  she  was  bom. 


There  Is,  to  l>e  sure,  no  dearth  of  advisers 

eager  to  teU  women  how  to  do  a  good  Job  of 

this  but  since  most  of  these  advisers  are  men. 

I  can't  miss  the  once-ln-a-Ufetlme  occasion 

to   deliver   a   few   feminine  remarks  on  the 

art  of  being  a  woman.     Analyzing  woman  has 

been  a  preoccupation  of  society  from  earliest 

tunes— If   we   are   to   trust   the   dociunents 

which  have  been  preserved  for  us.     Biblical 

writer*  for  example,  have  a  great  deal  to  say 

about  women.     On  the  practical  level  women 

fare  rather  badly  in  the  Bible.     Yes,  the  Joys 

of  having  a  good  wife  are  enumerated,  but 

more    frequent    are    the    comments    on    the 

nagtrtnj?  wife,  the  shrew,  the  woman  with  the 

rovUig    eye.     The    writer    of    the    Book    of 

Proverbs    says    characteristically:     "Like    a 

golden  ring  In  a  pig's  snout,  so  Is  a  beautiful 

woman   with   a  rebellious   disposition"    (12: 

22) a  description  which  a  modem  Biblical 

critic— a  man,  of  course — styles  "a  completely 
sensible  and  satisfying  utterance." 

Great  theologians  like  Augustine  and 
Thomas  Aquinas  have  also  spilled  much  Ink 
upon  the  subject  of  woman.  Their  primary 
concern  was.  I  fear,  to  explain  women  to  men, 
since  their  theological  works  were  not  in- 
tended for  a  feminine  audience — another 
subtle  Indication  of  their  opinion  of  women. 
At  any  rate,  possibly  It  never  occurred  to 
them  that  women  needed  to  be  explained  to 
themselves. 

Today  also  vast  reams  of  materials,  from 
the  wldly  sensational  to  the  dully  erudite, 
are  published  about  women.  Slick  magazines 
are  devoted  to  the  proposition  that  you  had 
better  not  underestimate  their  power,  schol- 
arly treatises  explore  their  psychology  and 
attempt  to  measure  even  the  theological  di- 
mensions of  womanhood.  The  publication  of 
all  this  material  Indicates  that  women  are 
eager  to  leara  about  themselves,  to  live  fuller, 
richer,  more  complete  feminine  lives. 

Yes,  there  U  no  dearth  of  councUors— but 
many  are  false  ones.    To  begin  with,  modern 
society  with   Its  emphasis  upon  glitter  and 
glamour  tends  to  identify  the  essence  of  wom- 
anliness with  attractiveness  of  face  and  fig- 
ure.    Concern  for  such  externals  Is  all  very 
well  ■   Thomas  Aquinas  has  a  sober  little  sec- 
tion on  whether  It  Is  lawful  for  a  woman  to 
fix  herself  up  In  the  Interests  of  getting  a 
husband— and  he  says  yes.    But  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  externals  of  feminine  charm 
can  be  disheartening,  creating  the  impression 
that  love   and  life  will   bypass  all   save   the 
beautiful  and  charming  minority  among  us. 
Pressures  of  advertising,  for  Instance,  concen- 
trate on  the  physiological  aspects  of  sex  to 
such  a  degree  that  women  are  tempted  to 
stress    superficial   attractiveness   at   the   ex- 
pense  of   cultivating  those   Inner  attitudes 
and   characteristics  which   most  nobly   and 
successfully  guarantee  love  In  aU  Its  aspects. 
The  ability  to  love  and  to  be  loved  Is  not  a 
matter  of  face  or  figure,  and  womanliness- 
true  fulfillment  of  a  woman  as  a  person— Is 
Independent   of    Clalrol,   Revlon,   or   Charles 
of  the  Rltz. 

In  the  second  place,  a  woman  Is  deceived 
about  her  true  nature  because  she  lives  and 
competes  In  a  man's  world.  Therefore  she 
gets  used  to  hearing  feminine  traits  and 
feminine  virtues  downgraded  and  despised 
She  absorbs  the  Idea  that  the  pinnacle  of 
perfection  Is  to  do  a  Job  as  well  as  a  man 
does.  She  Is  made  to  feel  that  to  be  success- 
ful, she  must  be  tmemotlonal,  straight  think- 
ing, tough,  objective,  quick  acting:  In  short, 
that  she  must  possess  aU  the  good  qualities 
which  she  frequently  hears  men  ascribe  to 
themselves. 

On  the  contrary,  to  be  a  successful 
woman— above  all  an  effective  Christian 
woman — she  need  otUy  be  persuaded  to  be 
herself.  Like  all  simple  statements,  this  one 
contains  more  than  meets  the  ear.  for  our 
present  age,  as  we  have  seen,  offers  countleas 
obstacles  to  a  woman  being  a  woman— and 


one  of  these  chief  obstacles  is  woman  her- 
self, who  has  been  taken  in  by  false  values 
and  by  false  insistence  upon  equality  with 
men, 

Now  let  us  apply  these  few  ideas  to  you. 
Immaculata'B   class   of    1964.      We   speak    of 
tonight's    occasion    as    commencement:      A 
beginning— perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  use     . 
the  term  graduation,  because  you   have  al- 
ready  beg\m.      Behind   you   are    18,    perhaps 
19    years   already  on   the  rofid.     These   have 
not  been  years  of  mere  marking  time,  but 
years   of   activity   and   growth,   years   when 
many  factors  have  been  at  work  forming  you 
to   the  women   you   will   become.      And    to- 
night's   achievement,    of    which    you,    your 
family,  teacners,  and  friends  are  so  Justly 
proud.    Is    a    stage     upon    the     road    that 
stretches   ahead   of   you.     You   are,   I   hope, 
sincerely  optimistic;  you  are  on  the  upgrade, 
more  conscious  of  the  possibilities  than  of 
the  lUnltatlons  which  may  lie  before   you. 
This    does   not   mean    you    are   unaware    of 
problems,   uncertainties,    perhaps   even    dls- 
llluslonments.    But  these  are  the  expression 
of  a  life  still  on  Its  way  to  fulfllUnent.    And 
you  are  aware  not  only  of  yourself  but  of 
the   age   in   which   you    live.     Every   era.   of 
course,   thinks  of  Itself  as  a  new  age — one 
which  the  world  has  never  seen  before.     But 
our  time  is  unique  In  that  we  are  Uvlng  In 
the  midst  of  a  breaklng-up  of  things.     We 
can  look  upon  thU  as  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  or  fear  it  as  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
In  either  case,  we  are  living  in  times  when 
man  Is  freeing  himself  not  only  from  the  so- 
called  repressions  of  a  moral  code,  but  even    , 
from  the  restriction  and  protection  of  nature 
Itself,  and  In   that  process  he  has  fallen   a 
victim  to  the  very  forces  he  set  out  to  master. 
In  such  a  time  as  ovire  the  role  of  woman 
Is  no  different  from  what  It  has  been,  but  it 
Is    more    essential    than    ever.     Goethe    has 
said:    The  eternal  woman  leads  us  upward. 
And  how?     A  w«nan  makes  her  surest  and 
greatest    contribution    to   society    simply    by 
being  more  and  more  completely  a  woman. 
This  is  not  to  say  there  Is  no  active  aposto- 
late  for  the  Christian  wcxnan.     In  your  apos- 
tolic   lives    there    must    be    choices    and    de- 
cisions'  made,   plans   Initiated,   for   any   sig- 
nificant life  Involves  a  variety  of   activities 
Influencing  one's  social  and  material  environ- 
ment.    But  there  does  not  need  to  be  some- 
thing new  every  month  or  even  every  year. 
If  you  wUl  look  at  Mary,  Immaculsta's  pa- 
tron, you  will  see  that  her  work  was  one  of 
quiet  perseverance  In  one  and  the  same  thing 
through  all  events  and  circumstances.     Real- 
ly Mary  did  only  one  thing:   she  conceived 
her  Son.     All  else  was  simply  the  unfolding, 
the  explication  of  this  single  theme  of  her 
life      She  did  not  merely  say  "Yes"  to  God 
in  a  great  moment  of  exultation;  genUy,  per- 
slstentiy  she  sustained  that  "Yes"  by  a  de- 
cision of  faith— sustained  it  all  tbrough  her 

life. 

So  tlie  presence  of  women  In  the  world 
should  be  like  the  presence  of  light  whose 
influence  U  genUe  and  persistent.  It  Is  not 
coercive,  not  a  matter  of  preasiu-e  or  of  gross 
power.  It  communicates  and  tias  its  effect 
by  being  what  It  is  meant  to  be.  So  In  a 
woman's  activity  the  primary  consideration 
Is  for  her  to  be  first  and  foremost  a  woman. 
Woman  Is  according  to  her  whole  makeup 
the  fount  of  life— not  only  of  physical  life, 
but  of  spiritual,  moral  life  as  weU.  And  to- 
day It  is  perhaps  more  important  than  ever 
before  to  protect,  to  respect,  to  encourage 
life,  not  only  that  of  man,  but  of  aU  nature 
and,  Indeed,  of  all  creation. 

And  BO  at  yoiu:  graduation— your  stepping 
ahead  on  the  path  you  are  already  treading— 
as  a  teacher  and  as  a  woman  I  would  urge 
you  to  know  and  to  love  wliat  you  are  and 
to  discover  what  you  can  become. 
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Protectmc  the  Hudson  River's  Scenic 
Giarm 


ThlB  newspaper  believes  that  the  Hudaon 
landscape  U  too  valuable  for  tampering  that 
cant  be  undone. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1.  1964 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole 
Nation  has  a  vital  interest  in  saving  the 
scenic  beauty  of  its  great  rivers.  Con- 
servationists In  the  National  Capital 
area  have  fought  efforts  to  deface  the 
natural  charm  of  the  Potomac  River. 

Now  a  threat  Is  presented  to  the  beau- 
tiful Storm  King-Cornwall  section  of  the 
Hudson  River.  50  miles  north  of  New 
York  City.  Consolidated  Edison  and 
Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  propose 
to  build  pcwerplants  at  this  point  which 
would  deface  one  of  America's  grandest 
sights.  Kilowatt -hours  are  Important  to 
the  Nation's  economy,  but  surely  they 
can  be  obtained  without  desecrating 
America  the  beautiful.  I  Include  edi- 
torials from  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  which 
well  set  forth  the  issue  now  before  the 
Federal  Power  Commission: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

May  10.  19641 

Beauty  Over  ELEtTRicrrT 

Mr.  H.  C.  Forbes,  chairman  of  Consolidated 
Edison.  Lb  undoubtedly  right  In  arguing  be- 
fore the  Federal  Power  Commission  tiiat  Ills 
company's  proposed  $160  million  hydroelec- 
tric powerplant  at  Storm  King  Mountain 
would  offer  gigantic  economic  beneflte  to  the 
public. 

But  the  question  Isn't  quite  so  simple. 

The  Hudson  Highlands  are.  or  ought  to  be. 
a  great  scenic  asset  for  all  the  people.  And 
despite  the  great  virtues  of  Con  Ed's  cheaper 
power,  the  fact  remains  that  this  Industrial 
project  (for  all  the  Intended  landscaping 
works)  wUl  detract  from  nature's  beauty. 
Just  how  much  Is  a  matter  of  dispute,  but 
who  can  doubt  that  the  great  Hudson's  vis- 
tas wont  be  Impaired,, 

As  our  reporter.  WUUam  G.  Wing,  points 
out.  the  struggle  for  preservation  of  this  nat- 
ural asset  has  been  marked  by  victories  and 
defeats  over  the  years.  The  people  have  not 
always  been  as  alert  as  they  might  be.  but 
many  leaders  have  steadily  labored  in  the 
cause  of  conserving  the  leindscape  . 

The  curious  thing  In  the  present  contro- 
versy, however.  Is  that  the  decision  about  the 
Cornwall  project  should  be  left  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  on  the  technical 
grounds  of  navigable  water  diversion  and  the 
placement  of  transmission  facilities.  For 
the  big  isfiue  is  not  primarily  electricity;  It 
is  scenery.  Even  Con  Ed.  Ln  Its  step-by-step 
concessions  on  relative  concealment  of  fa- 
cilities, admits  the  point. 

Where  the  State  and  all  the  conservation- 
ists have  failed  is  by  not  Insisting  on  lasting 
protection  of  the  Hudson  and  environs.  For 
the  Highlands  are  more  than  mundane  pri- 
vate property;  they  belong  In  perpetual  en- 
joyment to  all  the  people. 

It  Is  well  and  good  that  Con  Ed  wants  to 
bestow  so  many  benefits,  and  maybe  It  can 
yet  prove  that  scenery  and  powerplant  are 
compatible.  But  an  undeflled  Storm  King 
Mountain  is  worth  more  than  cheap  electric- 
ity. 

There  Is  no  need  for  the  FPC  to  hurry;  all 
the  evidence  must  be  beard  and  weighed. 
This  Involves  precedent  for  the  future — In 
simplest  terms  whether  man  has  respect 
and  desire  for  nature's  beauty. 


[From  the  New  York  (N.Y  i   Times,  May  29. 

1963) 

Dd-acing  the  Hudson 

If  any  uUllty  proposed  to  coniitruct  a 
plant  In  the  middle  of  Central  Park,  the  ab- 
surdity of  such  a  defacement  of  precious 
natural  (or  nearly  natunU)  surroundings 
wo\ild  be  Immediately  apparent.  It  la  al- 
most as  bad  to  plunk  down  a  couple  of  power 
installations  right  In  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
most  stunning  natural  regi'Mis  In  the  Eastern 
United  States:  Storm  King  Mountain  (north 
of  Bear  Mountain  and  West  Point)  and 
Breakneck  Ridge  on  the  opposite  (eastern) 
side  of  the  Hudson. 

All  of  us  who  have  driven  clt)wn  from  New 
England  and  northern  New  York  have  looked 
with  awe  at  these  breathuikm^'  mountalm?. 
All  of  us  who  have  hiked  and  played  in 
Palisades  Interstate  Park  knnw  what  a  l>eau- 
tlful  backyard  exist*  60  miles  north  of  New 
York.  Is  It  too  close  to  home  to  appreciate? 
"This  is  very  good  land  to  fall  with  and  a 
pleasant  land  to  see."  said  one  of  Henry  Hud- 
son's officers,  going  up  the  river  under  these 
high  blue  hills.  That  great  traveler  Baedeker 
found  the  Hudson's  scenery  "grander  and 
more  lns()lrlng"  than  the  Rhine's. 

The  proposed  powerplanta  of  Consolidated 
Edison  at  Storm  King  and  of  Central  Hudson 
Gas  &  Electric  at  Breakneck  Ridge  would 
desecrate  great  areas  that  are  part  of  the 
natural  and  historic  heritage  of  our  country, 
are  still  largely  unspoiled  and  should  remain 
that  way. 

Downriver,  the  Palisades  already  have  been 
Irretrievably  defaced.  North  of  the  George 
Washington  Bridge,  thanks  to  the  generoelty 
of  the  Rockefeller  and  Harrlman  families, 
there  haa  been  partial  preservation  for  park 
use.  But.  In  spite  of  efforts  uf  the  Palisades 
Interstate  Park  Commission,  two  14-8tory 
buildings  sit  garishly  atop  the  Palisades,  and 
the  green  belt  Is  rapidly  vanlslilng  In  the 
2-mUe-long  strip  between  Fort  Lee  and  En- 
glewood  Cliffs.  The  latest  rebuff  to  preserv- 
ing the  Pallaades  Is  a  New  Jersey  court  deci- 
sion approving  a  motel  with  a  10-story  tower 
in  Fort  Lee.  Here  we  think  we  shall  never 
see  a  motel  as  pretty  as  a  tree. 


Recognition  of  Frank  W.  Sheridan,  Jr. 


Job  as  regional  manager,  and  his  senae 
of  dedication  was  contagious. 

An  employee  of  the  VA  since  Decem- 
ber 1945.  Mr.  Sheridan '8  tenure  has  been 
marked  by  progress  and  promotlwu. 
One  of  his  greatest  assets  has  been  hia 
facile  ability  to  communicate.  Speaking 
or  writing,  he  is  an  articulate  admin- 
istrator. 

The  work  Mr.  Sheridan  has  accom- 
plished has  always  been  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  veterans.  He  has  served 
them  well. 

He  richly  deser\'es  his  new  promotion, 
and  I  am  confident  he  will  execute  hia 
new  responsibilities  with  the  same  extra- 
ordinary level  of  proficiency. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    1/3UISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1964 

Mr.  HtBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  excellent  work  record  of  a 
dedicated  public  servant,  Prank  W. 
Sheridan.  Jr. 

Mr.  Sheridan  for  the  past  3  years  has 
been  manager  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration regional  oflBce  in  New  Orleans. 
He  l8  leaving  this  post  this  week  for  a 
promotion  to  the  Washington  head- 
quarters of  VA,  where  he  will  be  area 
field  director  for  VA  activity  In  Florida. 
Georgia,  Alabama,  MLsslssippl,  Louisi- 
ana, Tennessee,  and  North  and  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Sheridan  leaves  his  own  monu- 
ment in  the  very  excellence  of  the  VA 
regional  oflQce  which  he  headed.  He 
brought  energy  and  enthusiasm  into  the 


Tribute    to   Leo    Szilard — Scientist   and 
Saint 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  11,  1964 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  a  celebrated  scientist,  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen,  and  a  great  man 
quietly  passed  from  the  American  scene. 
Although  he  first  achieved  preeminence 
as  a  nuclear  physicist  for  his  Invaluable 
collaboration  in  producing  the  first  con- 
trolled nuclear  chain  reaction.  It  Is  tor 
his  subsequent  tireless  efiforts  to  achieve 
and  maintain  a  rational,  civilian  control 
over  our  atomic  resources  that  he  is  dis- 
tinguished from  among  other  modem 
giants  In  the  field  of  physics  and  for 
which  he  shall  be  immortalized. 

His  was  a  rare  combination  of  scien- 
tific genius,  coupled  with  a  slngrular  In- 
sight 'into  the  nature  erf  man  and  an 
understanding  of  basic  human  values 
which  are  so  aptly  and  deservedly 
acknowledged  In  the  following  June  4 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post, 
eulogizing  this  20th-century  apostle  of 
peace — Leo  Szllard : 

LK>   8En.AKO 

Leo  Szilard,  a  native  of  Hungary  and.  by 
his  own  choice  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
brought  great  gifts  to  his  adopted  land. 
Among  thoe«  gifts  was  a  Bclenti&c  genius 
which  played  a  generative  role  In  the  devel- 
opment of  atomic  energy.  But  perhaps  of 
even  greater  significance  among  Leo  Szilard 's 
gifts  was  a  prophetic  sense  of  humanity 
which  made  him  conscious  of  all  the  malev- 
olent potentialities  of  atomic  energy  as  a 
weapon  of  war  and  of  the  need  to  subject 
this  weapmn  to  controls  In  the  interest  of 
mankind. 

With  Enrico  Fermi.  Dr.  Szilard  produced 
the  first  controlled  nuclear  chain  reaction 
and.  as  a  participant  in  the  Manhattan  Proj- 
ect, helped  to  produce  the  first  atomic  bomb. 
From  the  beginning,  however,  he  recognized 
the  dread  potentialities  of  this  discovery. 
When  the  war  ended,  therefore,  he  played  a 
vital  part  In  persuading  the  country  that  the 
control  of  atomic  energy  should  be  placed  In 
civilian  rather  than   In  military  hands. 

In  recent  years.  Dr.  SEliard  has  been  a  tire- 
less protestant  against  recklessness  and  re- 
sort to  force  in  American  foreign  policy  and 
and  advocate  of  Soviet-American  accommo- 
dation In  the  interest  of  human  survival.     It 


1961^ 

-M  in  these  years,  perhaps,  that  he  served 
hu  fellowmen  most  Imaginatively  and  frult- 
r,mv  His  death  stilled  a  voice  of  reason.  If 
be  was  by  accident  an  armorer,  he  was  by 
purpose  a  pilgrim  of  peace. 

Tribute  to  Gen.  Jamei  A.  Farley 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY   , 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1964 
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Mr  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
30  one  of  our  great  public  figures  cele- 
brated his  76th  birthday.  For  more  than 
50  of  those  76  years  he  ha.s  been  eneaged 
in  the  public  service  from  his/a;[;ly  ^^f^ 
as  town  clerk  of  Stony  Point.  NT.,  to 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States. 

I   refer    of   course,  to   the  Honorable 
James  A.  Farley,  confidant  of  Presidents 
acquaintance    of    foreign    notables    and 
dipnitaries.  and  a  friend  to  all  Amen- 

U  is  appropriate,  indeed,  that  on  a 
dav  when  the  Nation  pauses  to  honor  its 
dead  that  we  should  take  this  oppor- 
tunitv  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the 
^ii-oatest  living  men  of  our  time. 

I  am  certain  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  joins  with  me  in  acknowledging 
our  debt,  and  that  of  the  Nation,  to  Jim 
Farlev  for  his  years  of  unselfish  effort  in 
behalf  of  the  common  good,  and  to  wish 
him  continuing  good  health  in  the  years 
that  lie  ahead. 

Mr  Parleys  views  on  many  ol  tne 
important  issues  of  the  day  are  reflected 
m  an  article  by  James  Devlin  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Schenectady  Gazette  on 
May  30.  and  I  am  pleased  to  include  it  in 
the  Record. 

FARiEY.   76   Today.   Relaxes   Wrrn    PoLrriCAL 
Mementos 
(By  James  Devlin  i 
New   York,   May   29 .-A    hale   and   hearty 
Jiunes  A    Farlev.  76  tomorrow,  relaxed  In  his 
(.nice  this  week  among  treasured  mementos 
of  50  years  of  political  Uf^  and  looked  hap- 
pily toward  the  future. 

He  was  relaxed,  for  one  reason,  because  he 
wiis  as  optimistic  about  Democratic  pros- 
pects this  fall  aa  he  was  In  1932 

That  was  the  year  he  piloted  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  presidential  campaign  t^  a  land- 
slide victory,  carrying  42  States.  He  says 
President  Johnson  may  do  even  better  be- 
cause he  has  substantial  support  from  tne 
bvislness  conununlty. 

Concerning  the  Republican  race  for  the 
presidential  nomination,  Farley  predicted  a 
convention  deadlock  U  New  York  Governor 
Nelson  A  Rockefeller  beat*  Arizona  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater  In  California's  primary 
Tuesday.  In  that  case,  he  said,  the  conven- 
tion might  turn  to  Governor  William  W. 
Scranton  of  Pennsylvania  over  former  Vice- 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Farley  was  relaxed,  too.  because  lor  the 
first  time  In  recent  election  years  he  himself 
Is  not  seeking  any  political  office. 

Farley  former  Democratic  national  chair- 
man and  former  Postmaster  General,  is 
board  chairman  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export 
Corp     in  charge  of  sales  overseas 

He  was  guest  at  a  preblrthday  party  today 
at  Coca-Cola's  Worlds  Fair  pavilion  and  was 
presented  with  a  76-pound  birthday  cake^ 
Amid  congratulations  from  hundreds  of 
friends,  Farley  took  time  to  answer  news- 
men's question  on  politics. 


Though  a  businessman  now.  poUtlcs  are 
never  fii  from  the  thoughts  of  the  man  who 
erew  UD  in  that  field. 

^^e^lls  of  bis  buslnea.  offl^  ^J^^« 
with  scores  of  autographed  P^ioWap^B  c£ 
the  greau  he  has  known  here  and  abroad  in 
pontics  and  other  callings. 

Showing  a  reporter  around  this  '<^e«'^'  J^« 
showed  particular  delight  in  a  picture  of  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  seated  at  a 
table  with  an  Impish  ^rln  and  a  bottle  of 

^^^^en^edy  h^d'lnscrrbed  It:  "With  warmest 
reeards  from  a  customer." 

Farlev  said  Kennedy  had  sent  the  photo- 
graph, unsolicited,  and  that  he  did  not  know 
where  It  was  taken. 

The  autographed  photographs  ^  from 
Democrat*  and  Republicans  alU^^PresWen* 
Johnson  and  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man,  and  Dwlght  D    Elsenhower. 

•I  have  been  on  speaking  terms  with  six 
Presidents,"  said  Farley.  "What  makes  me 
happy  about  It  is  that  I  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  all."  ^  ,,„,, 

There  are  photographs,  too.  ^rom  such 
rorelKn  notables  as  Winston  Churchill  and 
the  late  Indian  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  fron. 
the  late  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  ai>d 
from  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman^ 

"ratefully,  devotedly,  prayerfully,  said 
the  Cardinal's  inscription. 

Farlev  a  robust  6  feet  2,  keeps  his  weight 
at  205  pounds  through  a  regimen  of  no  exer- 
cise and  what  he  calls  relaxation. 

A  visitor  might  wonder  at  his  definition  of 
relaxation  considering  that  last  year  he 
tmveled  71.000  miles,  59.000  by  Plane.  and 
auended  132  banquets  and  75  civic  and  busi- 
ness Uincheons.  ,„,^^ 
•But  I  eat  sparingly,"  he  explained. 
He  plavs  no  golf.  His  exercise  consists  of 
walking  four  blocks  to  work  from  his  apart- 
ment in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  to  his 
Snce  at  515  Madison  Avenue  and  elsewhere 
about   town-^xcept   on    rainy   or    very   hot 

df»vs.  ,        .        .  „,, 

For  relaxation  he  attends  Yankee  basebaJl 
games  and  visit*  a  turklsh  bath  twice  a  week. 
His  office  life  is  scarcely  relaxed.  Unlike 
some  executives  who  pride  themselves  on  a^ 
•■open  door"  policy,  Farley  has  what  might 
be  called  an  "open  phone"  policy.  The 
phones  ring  every  couple  of  minutes,  some- 
times two  at  once. 

•Its  simpler  than  having  a  secretary  nm- 
nlng  In  to  tell  me  somebody  is  on  tne 
phone."  he  said 

Farlev  ha*  a  busy  schedule  for  his  birth- 
dav      He   win   attend   mass   In   St.   Patricks 
cathedral,   drive   to   his   boyhood   neighbor- 
hood m  Rockland  County  to  visit  the  graves 
of  his  parents  In  St.  Peters  Cemetery  InHa- 
verstraw,    and    Grassy    Point's    St.    Joseph 
Church  where  he  once  served  as  an  altar  boy. 
Then   he   wlU    return   to   New   York   for   a 
luncheon  at  the  World's  f  a^^  ^'f/OT^^'^^;^.! 
to   Westchester    County   to   visit   his    wife  s 
grave  In  Gate  of  Heaven  Cemetery  and  then 
having    dinner     with    his    daughter.       Mrs^ 
Glenn  D   Montgomerv-.  and  son.  Janies.  Jr     a 
member  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Commis- 
sion. 


our  colleagues  the  following  three  win- 
ning essays  in  the  annual  Frank  M 
Totten  Awards  contest  of  the  New  York 
State  Grand  Lodge.  Free  and  Accepted 

Masons.  .„        .. 

The  subject  this  year  was  "My  Favorite 
Biblical  Character  and  Why." 

These  young  people  are  to  be  highly 
commended  for  their  achievements. 

The  first  prize  essay  follows: 

RtTTH :  The  Moabftess 

(By  Beverly  Worth,  843  Harbor  Circle.  Bald- 

win.  N.Y.) 

Gods  greatest  gilt  to  man  certainly  is  love^ 
He  commanded  us  to  love  one  another  and 
then  we  would  find  grace.  

If  one  person  In  God's  sight  is  greatest 
for  love  It  is  Rutii.  The  principal  char- 
acter in  the  Book  of  Ruth.  Ruth  the  Moab- 
Itess.  had  suffered  the  loss  of  her  husband. 
Whereas  many  young  women  would  pity 
themselves.  Ruth  expressed  her  love  for  ^^er 
dead  husband  in  deep  devotion  to  his  mother. 

Naomi.  ^    .       v,^,«» 

When  Naomi  wished  to  return  to  her  home- 
land, Ruth  did  not  bid  her  farewell,  as 
many  would  do.  but  Insisted  on  returning 
with  her.  Throughout  the  trials  that  were 
to  come.  Ruth  never  strayed  from  her  un- 
selfish   path.  tVir^rr 

Although  Ruth  had  given  up  everything, 
including  her  friends  and  her  country,  she 
never  complained.  How  often  would  a  girl 
leave  home  and  give  up  her  familiar  life 
for  a  strange  land.  Just  to  be  with  her 
mother-in-law?  ,,^„ 

In  times  of  destitution,  she  refrained  from 
self-pity  and  took  on  one  of  the  lowl  est 
tasks  of  the  day-gleaning.  Ruth  worked 
hard  during  the  long,  hot  days,  gaUierlng 
enough  gram  to  supply  Naomi  and  herself^ 
Although  the  field  owner  was  a  kinsman  ol 
Naomi,  Ruth  did  not  make  herself  known^ 
She  did  not  wish  to  seek  advancement 
through  relationship.  Ruth's  humility  was 
soon  rewarded.  The  owner  discovered  her, 
and  showed  great  kindness. 

Love  guided  Ruth  and  fulfilled  her  needs. 
It  led  her  out  of  poverty  and  Into  prosperity. 
Greatest  of  all  It*  deeds,  Ruth's  love  shone 
on  her  mother-in-law  and  brought  her  a 
great  deal  of  happiness.  Her  confession  of 
■■wither  thou  goest,  I  will  go"  will  make 
her  storv  immortal. 

Ruth  "more  than  carried  out  the  greatest 
commandment.  She  exemplified  all  that  we 
consider  finest  in  man,  by  devoting  her  love 
to  someone  else  while  denying  \erseU  of 
much. 


Winning  E»»ayi  in  the  Annual  Frank  M. 
Totten  Awardi  Contest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11.  1964 
Mr    MULTER.     Mr.    Speaker.   I   am 
pleased  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 


(The    second    prize    essay    by    Carolyn    E. 
Smalley.  71  Stone  Avenue,  Osslnlng.  N.Y.l 
St    Paul  Is  perhapw  one  of  the  most  dis- 
cussed   characters   of    the    Bible    and    he    is 
also  mv  favorite.    Through  my  church  classes 
I   have   learned   much   about   St.   Paul:    that 
he  wrote  many  books  of  the  New  Testament 
known  as  Epistles:   that  he  once  persecuted 
Christians  and  later  converted  multitudes  t.3 
the  religion   which   he  once  abhorred;    that 
he  was  a  man   of  vitality;   that  he  was  ugly 
to  look  at;  that  he  went  on  many  missionary 
lournevs;    and   that  he  loved  argument   and 
caused"  more  than  a  little  controversy  con- 
cerning    the     doctrines     of     the     Christian 
church      I  believe  St.  Paul  to  be  a  brilliant 
figure  among  the  Christians  of  the  first  cen- 
tury and  one  of  the   most  remarkable   per- 
sonalities of  any  age  or  time.     St^  Paul  was 
ft  strong  man.     After  his  conversion   to   the 
ChrTsUa'n  religion,  the  hatred  and  su«p  clon 
of  the  Jerusalem  Jews  followed   him   every- 
where because  of  his  apostasy  from  his  tra- 
ditional faith.    He  was  at  no  time  f  uxlng  hU 
life  free  from  this  contention,  but  he  ne%er 
stumb!^   or   collapsed   beneath    Its   tremen- 
dous weight.    St.  Paul  was  also  an  affection- 
ate mln^  He  truly  loved  all  Christians      He 
SkTd  upon  the  struggling  communities  of 
■JSly  Christians  not  only  as  his  charges,  but 
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ns  his  families  of  children.  He  wrote  to  one 
of  his  families  saying: 

"Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger. 
and  clamor,  and  evil  speaking  be  put  away 
Irom  you,  with  all  malice. 

"And  be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender- 
hearted, forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God 
for  Christ's  sake  bath  forgiven  you." 

Because  of  his  sense  of  the  beauty  of 
langxiage.  his  strength,  his  love  for  his  peo- 
ple, and  above  all  else  his  astounding  faith, 
I  have  chosen  St.  Paul  as  my  favorite  Biblical 
character. 


Job:    The    Consolidation    of   Faith 
(The  third  prize  essay  by  Roger  Alan  Rosen- 
blatt, of  Exeter,  N  H.) 

The  book  of  Job  Is  a  dramatic  dialog 
containing  both  the  most  poetically  beautiful 
and  Intellectually  Incisive  writing  In  the 
Bible.  Job  is  the  first  biblical  character  to 
challenge  some  of  the  outstanding  paradoxes 
and  discrepancies  which  existed  In  the  religi- 
ous dogma  of  his  period;  with  resolute  cour- 
age and  p)ersonal  Integrity  he  resolved  his 
Innate  faith  with  the  bitter  realities  of  exist- 
ence which  he  faced. 

Job,  considered  by  God  to  be  a  "perfect 
and  upright  man,"  Is  materially  destroyed 
by  Satan  In  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
imdermlne  his  piety.  Although  shaken  by 
unmitigated  catastrophes.  Job  retains  the 
essence  of  his  profound  faith  and  Intellectual 
honesty.  Confronted  by  three  friends  who 
parrot  the  accepted  beliefs  of  the  day.  Job 
hajB  the  coxu-age  to  see  that  there  Is  no  defi- 
nite correlation  between  virtue  and  reward, 
that  the  Justice  of  God  Is  not  something 
which  men  can  comprehend. 

Job,  In  his  misery.  Is  unable  to  find  God. 
In  his  search  for  God.  he  realizes  that  suffer- 
ing may  proceed  from  God  without  causes 
which  man  woul4  call  Just.  Job  tries  to 
imderstand  intellectually  the  meaning  of  his 
existence  and  his  relation  to  God.  He  main- 
tains his  Intellectual  integrity  In  face  of 
misfortunes  and  Ingrained  traditions. 

The  answer  to  Job's  dilemma  comes  In  the 
concluding  poem  of  the  book,  where  God 
sp>eaks  to  Job  from  the  whirlwind.  God  re- 
affirms the  basis  for  Job's  faith  and  his  right 
to  question  the  meaning  of  existence.  Job 
Is  led  to  understand  that  a  true  belief  and 
luiderstandlng  of  God  can  be  achieved  only 
through  spiritual  rapp)ort.  Job  Is  led  to  a 
RTcater  comprehension  of  the  discrepancy 
between  his  finite  existence  and  the  infinite 
majesty  of  God. 

Job  Is  the  first  character  of  the  Bible  to 
examine  and  restate  some  of  the  basic  tenets 
on  which  rellg^lon  Is  built.  His  faith  Is  re- 
stored, and  the  Importance  of  that  faith  re- 
fifflrmed.  "I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hear- 
ing of  the  ear;  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee." 


Hon.  William  C.  Doherty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2. 1964 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  sorry  to  learn  of  the  resignation 
of  Ambassador  William  C.  Doherty 
from  his  post  in  Jamaica,  as  all  of  the 
reports  from  that  country  since  his  as- 
signment to  that  post  had  been  glowing. 
Ambassador  Doherty  has  had  a  long  and 
enviable  record  of  public  service  and  he 
will  probably  be  best  remembered  by  the 


letter  carriers  of  this  country  who  he  so 
ably  represented  for  many  years  in 
Washington. 

I  considered  Mr.  Doherty  as  a  good 
friend  and  the  editorials  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  papers  concerning  his  serv- 
ice as  our  Ambassador  in  Jamaica  can 
be  best  exemplified  by  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  Miami  Her- 
ald for  May  30: 

Ma.   DOHB31TT  IN  Jamaica 

The  recent  resignation  of  William  C. 
Doherty  as  the  first  tJ.S  Ambassador  to 
Jamaica  closes  a  remarkable  diplomatic  suc- 
cess story. 

The  envoy,  longtime  head  of  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  had  no  previ- 
ous ambassadorial  experlenre  but  he  captured 
the  affection  and  regard  of  Jamalcan.s. 

The  announcement  of  his  departure  in- 
spired many  newspaper  accovmts  of  his  work 
and  praise  for  his  achievements.  One 
Jamaican  newspaper  said  editorially:  "His 
government  has  now  been  placed  under  an 
obligation:  It  must  give  us  another  Mr. 
Doherty." 

This  was  an  unusual  tribute  to  a  depart- 
ing diplomat  who  helped  a  new  nation  to- 
ward a  growing  role  In  the  hemisphere.  Be- 
ing the  first  to  speak  for  us  in  Jamaica,  Mr. 
Doherty  established  an  excellent  tradition 
for  his  successors  to  follow. 


Attorney  General  Kennedy  Addreisei 
Marqaette  Univeriity  Commencement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9.  1964 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Six^ker,  last 
Sunday  Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy was  the  principal  .speaker  at  com- 
mencement exercises  of  Marquette  Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee,  an  outstanding 
Jesuit  Institution  of  hJ-'hcr  learning  in 
my  district. 

The  Attorney  General  was  presented 
with  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree 
as  a  "relentless  exposer  of  corruption  In 
public  life"  and  because  he  had  taken  a 
"calm,  dignified,  and  determined  posi- 
tion" on  civil  rights. 

The  university  intended  to  bestow  par- 
ticular honor  on  Mr.  Kennedy  by  asking 
him  to  speak.  It  marked  the  first  time 
in  many  years  that  a  layman  has  given 
the  commencemient  address  at  Marquette. 

The  Attorney  General's  remarks  were 
Indeed  worthy  of  such  an  occasion.  In 
them,  he  emphasized  the  concern  which 
all  youth — and  all  Americans — must  feel 
when  confronted  with  Uie  social  prob- 
lems of  our  times. 

He  called  upon  the  graduates  to  take 
advantage  of  their  university  training  to 
participate  wholeheartedly  in  politics, 
government,  and  community  affairs,  in 
order  to  build  a  better  society  in  the 
United  States. 

Because  of  the  pertinency  of  Attorney 
General  Kennedy's  remarks.  I  request 
permission  to  include  them  in  the  Record 
and  earnestly  commend  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  them: 


Address  bt  Attoknet  Oenzral  Robekt  f, 
Kennedy,  Commencement  Exercises,  Mai*' 
QT7ETTX    UNrvERsrrT,    Jutrm    7.    1964.    l|n^ 

WAT7KKE,    WlB. 

Father  Kelley,  Father  OTJonnell,  Governor 
Reynolds,  members  of  the  faculty,  and  mta 
and  women  of  Marquette,  It  Is  a  very  great 
honor  for  me  to  come  here  today  to  accept 
this  degree  and  with  It,  membership  in  the 
distinguished   ranks  of   Marquertte  aUununl. 

I  have  looked  forward  to  visiting  Marquette 
with  particular  anticipation  since  I  read  up 
on  your  early  hlstory^I  should  now  say  our 
early  history — and  discovered  what  intereat- 
Ing  exercises  Marquette  has  had  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year. 

After  the  first  academic  year,  for  example, 
on  June  28,  1882,  there  was  a  program  which 
I  doubt  could  be  matched  today.  Before  ai- 
sembled  citizens  of  Milwaukee,  one  younf 
man  demonstrated  how  to  calculate  the  num- 
ber of  gallons  in  a  wine  cask.  Two  students 
prompted  hearty  applause  when  they  drew 
a  "beautiful  map  of  Wisconsin  on  the  black- 
board." There  was  singing  and  some  acting 
and  then  came  the  oration  of  the  evening, 
entitled,    "Let    My    Actions    Speak." 

The  aspect  of  the  oration  that  particularly 
attracted  me  was  the  crowds  reaction  to  the 
speaker.  The  speech,  a  newspaper  account 
said  at  the  time,  "was  listened  to  with 
breathless  attention."  I  am  sure  Marquette 
audiences  have  not  changed  In  the  Inter- 
vening years. 

The  purpose  of  those  1882  exercises  was  to 
demonstrate  to  the  citizens  of  Milwaukee 
that  Marquette  could  Indeed  provide  a  re- 
spectable education.  No  such  public  dis- 
play Is  needed  now  from  what  has  grown 
Into  t^ls  great  university.  Its  men  and  wom- 
en have  demonstrated  the  Importance  of 
their  Marquette  experience  by  the  contribu- 
tions they  have  made  to  Milwaukee,  the  Mid- 
west, and  the  Nation. 

The  outstanding  performance  In  the  Peace 
Corps  by  Marquette  graduates  like  Barbara 
Olsen,  Mike  Shea,  and  Rocky  Santos  provldee 
vivid  illustration. 

There  is  a  picture  of  Rocky  in  the  Peace 
Corps  files  in  Washington  showing  htm  at 
the  site  of  an  extraordinary  project  In  Ecua- 
dor. He  and  five  fellow  volunteers  succeeded 
in  organizing  several  hundred  natives  to 
blast  and  carve  a  road  to  their  village  out  of 
a  steef)  and  stony  1.000-foot  hillside.  The 
picture  shows  him  with  some  dynamite,  with 
a  smile,  and — loyal  to  the  ends  of  the  earth — 
with  a  Marquette  sweatshirt. 

The  intelligence  and  energy  of  young 
people  like  these  Marquette  alumni  demon- 
strate that  America  is  modifying  the  axiom, 
"j-outh  will  be  served"  to  "youth  will  serve." 

Idealistic  and  vigorous,  it  Is  a  deeply  neces- 
sary' service  in  our  difficult  and  paradoxical 
time.  We  are  fast  discovering  that  whatever 
our  wealth  or  our  technological  skills,  each 
new  advance  exposes  an  old  problem. 

Our  scientists  grapple  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  placing  a  man  on  the  moon,  but  the 
immediately  troubling  concern  of  our  society 
is  whether  men  of  dlBferent  races  can  sit 
together  at  a  lunch  counter.  Automation 
provides  us  with  wonders  of  production  and 
Information,  but  no  answer  to  the  question 
of  what  to  do  with  the  men  the  machines 
displace. 

In  short,  the  power  and  the  resources  of 
modern  technology,  education,  and  civiliza- 
tion do  not  enrich  the  lives  of  all  men.  We 
do  not  all  live  In  the  same  century. 

The  New  York  World's  Fair  exemplifies  the 
scientific  advances  of  the  20th  century  and 
It  offers  suggestions  about  the  America  of 
the  aist  century.  But  less  than  an  hour 
away  In  Harlem,  people  live  In  squalor  and 
despair  more  closely  resembling  the  19th 
century.  A  few  hundred  miles  away.  In  the 
remote  hovels  of  Appalachla,  the  life  of  the 
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p^ple  IB.  If  anything,  worse  than  It  was  a 

''^d^tfcannot  be  tolerated  In  a 
Jle^  wS^  tiueve.  In  free  opportunity 
Tei^n  in  one  which  only  talks  »baut  It. 
fndl  beUeve  that  our  generation  1.  com- 
*?ftM  to  seeking  an  end  to  such  disparity 
£5lSluUo^for\he  P-'^'ems  of  U.e  Nation 
^  the  communities  In  which  we  H'*;^ 

Ubels  for  college  generations  are  always 
H.kv  To  call  earlier  college  eras  simply 
Sr  silly  or  the  silent  generations  was  to 
««Kerat*.  But  I  think  it  is  fair  to  descr  be 
t^tfrfas  a  generation  of  unusually  genuine 
iSdin"n»e  concern  with  social  JusUce  and 

^"Sr  1";:^  -ial  mvouement  hav^ 
«.^^\ng  to  you  and  your  contemporaries 
S^  t5>e^untry.  Thousands  of  studenj 
work  on  behalf  of  civil  rights,  or  remedial 
SirS  or  community  problems.  Peace 
^chfrs  or  college  civil  rtght^  demonstrators 
Say  not  always  express  their  concerns  in  the 
wisest  or  most  effective  manner,  but  t  Is 
clear  that  those  concerns  are  deeply  felt 

Those  concerns  stem  in  part  from  the  In- 
tensified concern  of  our  whole  society  for 
the  problems  of  social  Justice.  And  they 
also  stem  from  your  Marquett*  training  as 
educated,  humane  men  and  women.  You 
will  continue  to  feel  these  concerns  a*  part 
of  the  legacy  of  college. 

So  there  U  no  need  for  me  to  come  and 
exhort  you.  in  the  manner  of  so  many  of  the 
commencement  speeches  made  since  com- 
mencements commenced,  to  develop  such 
concern.  What  I  come  '"^'^^'^  *°  .^'l^l* 
Whether  you— and  those  like  you  In  the  col- 
leges of  the  Nation— will  continue  to  act  on 
behalf  of  those  deeply  felt  concerns^    „    >,„. 

The  very  college  experience  which  has 
helped  to  expand  your  awareness  of  th«e 
problem*  Ib  also  the  experience  which  pre- 
pares you  for  a  place  in  society  far  removed 
from  the  problems. 

As  lawyers  or  doctors  or  businessmen— or 
as  their  wives— you  wUl  be  escalated  be- 
yond contact  with  the  large  number  of  peo- 
Dle  in  this  country  whose  principal  worries 
kre  hunger  and  hope.  You  will  be  part  of 
the  mere  9  percent  of  Americans  with  col- 
lege degrees  and  you  will  be  *q"lPP^^^^ 
work    in    the    very    latest   day    of    the    20th 

^BuWll  you  also  work  to  bring  the  bene- 
fits of  your  preparation  to  the  citizens  who 
BtlU  live  in  the  past?  WUl  the  problems  of 
race  or  poverty  or  underdeveloped  nations 
exist  for  you  only  In  the  sympathetic  but 
abstract  world  of  the  Sunday  newspapers 
and  the  political  magazines? 

It  is  not  enough  simply  to  be  aware,  or 
concerned,  or  sympathetic.  While  we  are  a 
free  society,  we  are  not  yet  a  perfect  society. 
Otxe  can  find  a  squalid  America  as  easily  as  a 
scenic  America:  a  bitter,  hopeless  America  as 
easily  as  the  confident  America  ot  polyethyl- 
ene wrapping,  new  cars,  and  camping  tripe 

In  the  summer.  ^  ^  .^ 

Michael  Harrington  has  described  the  poor 
as  the  invisible  Americans.  Let  me  propose 
that  the  phrase  can  be  reversible.  It  is,  afUr 
all  only  a  matter  of  perspective.  For  the 
unemployed  city  laborer  or  the  uneducated 
Appalachian  teenager  or  the  ailing,  elderly 
widower.  It  U  the  comfortable  American  who 
Is  Invisible. 

Let  me  suggest  that  Just  as  the  university 
gives  you  the  tools  and  talents  to  work  at  the 
highest  levels  of  society,  so  does  It  call  on  you 
to  give  to  all  society  the  benefits  of  those 
talents. 

"Our  country."  said  Theodore  Roosevelt  in 
1899,  "calls  not  for  the  life  of  ease,  but  for 
the  life  of  strenuous  endeavor.  The  20th 
century  looms  before  us,  big  with  the  fate 
of  many  nations." 

That  prediction  may  be  even  more  valid 
now  than  It  was  when  uttered.  There  has, 
perhaps,  never  been  a  time  in  our  history 
when   the   gap    between    college    and   com- 
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munlty  ha.  been  smaller,  when  the  n*ed 
for  active  involvement  by  FO'i^^P^fPlt^^ 
been  stronger,  and  the  opportunity  for  th«m 
to     do     things     of     Blgnmcanoe     haa     been 

^fwould  say  to  all  of  you  that  the  mo«t 
meaningful  and  rewarding  way  of  achlev- 
SgJhaf  involvement  is  in  politics,  in  Gov- 
Snrnent  service.  Politic,  has  not  alwajns 
been  an  honored  profession  and  there  still 
are  those  who  would  agree  with  the  view 
expressed  years  ago  by  humorist  Artemus 
Ward:  "I  am  not  a  politician  and  my  other 

habits  are  good  also."  

But  that  is  not  the  only  view.  The  word 
"idiot"  comes  from  the  Greek  fo'  »  P^J" 
8on  who  did  not  participate  In  public  af- 
farrs  And  In  America.  I  believe  we  have 
come  to  develop  respect  for  the  public  serv- 
anS  who  make  such  an  Important  contrlbu- 

tlon  to  our  society.  

There  Is  opportunity  to  share  In  that  con- 
tribution for  young  P««P\«  ^^f„  ^^"^0^1^ 
many  In  Government,  whether  In  the  ClvU 
Rights  Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice or  as  aids  to  President  Johnson,  or  In 
State  and  local  governments  across  the  coun- 

^The  likelihood  is  that  you  wUl  choose  a 
private  career,  but  the  same  point  still  ap- 
piles.  Whichever  arena  you  choose,  you 
Ln  stUl  carry  a  sword  against  the  common 
concerns  which  afflict  o^..'^"'^^;"^^  ._ 
"Our  ordinary  citizens,"  said  Pef^^^i  ^^ 
his  funeral  oration,  "though  occupied  with 
?he  pSsults  of  industry,  are  still  fair  Judges 
of  public  matters  •  •  '  Unlike  any  other 
natLn  (we  regard)  him  ^^°  ^f^^^^°  f^ 
in  these  duties  not  as  unambitious  but  as 

"""^o?  Oie  beneficiaries  of  the  best  training 
our  sciclety  can  provide,  have  a  particular 
obllgauon  to  be  ^ful.  an  added  responsi- 
bility for  the  welfare  of  society. 

Cer^nly  you  wUl  be  concerned  with  toe 
nukllty  of  s<i»ools-but  let  that  concern  ex- 
S^nd  beyond  the  schooU  your  own  -children 
attend.  Certainly  you  wUl  be  «>ncerned  with 
juvenile  delinquency,  but  let  y°ur  «nicem 
ixtend  beyond  criticism  to  the  treatment  of 
"e  social  conditions  in  your  community 
which  breed  delinquency. 

u\b  not  enough  in  these  times  to  lend 
your  talentB  to  your  Job.  to  raising  iJ^/- 

Ld  to  leading  a  ""-"""^'f^*' P\t^^ '^*: 
You.  with  the  advantage  of  a  college  educa 
tlon  and  with  the  spirit  of  freedom  ^^ 
human  dignity  It  releases,  must  partlclpaW 
wholeheartedly  Ui  politics,  government,  and 
community  affairs. 

?^o  yeaVs  ago.  In  this  city.  President  Ken- 
nedy stated  the  altemaUves.  I  ^^ J^V* 
country."  he  said,  "as  the  most  powerful, 
vital  vigorous  country  \n  the  history  of  toe 
world,  crying  responsibility  all  around  toe 
world  •  •   •  or  I  see  It  standing  still. 

Let  us  make  our  choice  for  progress.  Lei 
us  obliterate  toe  past  which  Is.  for  too  many 
citizens,  toe  somber  present  and  the  hopeiees 
future.  Wlto  toe  clarity  and  compassion  of 
the  university  atmosphere,  let  us  labc*  to 
build  a  future  In  which  aU  Americans  can 
share,  wlto  common  prosperity  and  common 
pride. 


urns,  chairman  of  the  Latvian  Associa- 
Uon  of  Wilmington.  Del.,  which  will  be 
of  Interest  and  concern  to  all  of  us.    He 
points  out  that  June  14.  1941.  was  the 
day  when  "about  15.000  Latvians  were 
Incarcerated  by  the  Communists  without 
a  warrant  for  search  and  seizure.    These 
people  in  famUy  gTX)ups,  but  separated 
from  each  other,  were  shipped  In  cattle 
cars  to  the  harshest  regions  of  Russia  in- 
cluding the  northern  reaches  of  Siberia^ 
For  many  it  meant  death  In  transit  and    • 
on  arrival.    And  for  the  few  who  sur- 
vived, it  meant  separation  forever  from 
their  families.     For  those  who  died,  it 
Is  the  Latvian  Memorial  Day— the  day 
of    deportations,    the    day    of    Latvian 
'Auschwitz'." 

Several  years  ago  Premier  Khrushchev 
took  the  opportunity  to  teU  the  people 
of  the  U.S.S.R..  and  the  world  at  large, 
of  the  cruelties  which  had  been  perpe- 
trated upon  mlUions  of  people  by  Pre- 
mier  Stalin.     The  letter  from  Roberts 
Lidums   is   a   moving   recital   of   events 
which  all  of  us  should  hope  and  pray  wiU 
never  be  inflicted  upon  others.  I  Include 
the  letter  by  Roberts  Lidums  of  the  Lat- 
vian Association  of  Wilmington.  Del.,  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues: 
The  Latvian  Association  or  Wil- 
mington, Del  —  AmLiATED  Wrrn 
THE  Latvian  Evangelic  Lxjth^- 
AN  Church  or  St.  John,  Phil- 
adelphia, 

Wilmington,  Del.  June  8, 1964. 

Hon.  Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr.. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear    Conorkssman    McDowell:     In    toe 
footsteps  of  Memorial  Day.  well  known  to 


Civil  Rights  and  ElemenUl  Freedom!  Are 
the  Concern  of  All  Mankind 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRIS  B.  McDOWELL,  JR. 

OF    DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1964 
Mr.  Mcdowell.    Mr.  speaker.  I  am 
in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Roberts  Lld- 


all  of  us,  follows  a  little  known  day-^une  14. 
To  many  It  has  no  significance  beyond  being 
the  day  of  our  Lord.  1964. 

To  the  Latvian  people  living  In  thi.  com- 
munity toe  14th  of  June  is  a  day  to  remind 
them  of  two  tolngB.  PlrsUy.  toat  wttoout 
justice  there  Is  no  human  dignity  accorded 
to  the  individual:  secondly,  this  day  te  a  very 
opportune  time  to  thank  toe  community, 
thrclty,  and  the  State  for  Its  charity,  tol- 
erance and  help  In  toe  modern-day  exodus 
of  the  Latvian  people. 

Why  then  the  14to  of  June  of  aU  days  In 
the  year? 

Because  on  this  day  In  1941  about  15,000 
Latvians  were  Incarcerated  by  the  Commu- 
nists without  a  warrant  for  search  and  seiz- 
ure. These  people  in  family  groups,  but 
separated  from  each  other,  were  shipped  In 
cattle  cars  to  toe  harshest  regions  of  Bv^la 
including  the  northern  reaches  of  Siberia. 
For  many  It  meant  death  In  transit  and  on 
arrival.  And  for  the  few  ^^o^^^^*^^'  " 
meant  separation  forever  from  their  f^jmillM. 
For  toose  who  died.  It  is  toe  Latvian  Memo- 
rial Day— the  day  of  deportations,  the  day 
of  Latvian  "Auschwitz." 

Therefore,  the  Latvian  community  In  Del- 
aware turns  to  you  to  express  Its  apprecia- 
tion for  the  freedom  which  are  of  concern 
to  all  of  us.  In  this  context,  we  the  Lat- 
vians know-though  by  bitter  fj^^^!^^^^ 
that  clvU  rights  and  elemental  freedoms  are 
the  concern  of  all  mankind,  be  It  here  in 
Delaware  or  In  lAtvla. 

On  behalf  of  those  Latvian,  who  t^a^f^^ 
less  fortunate  and  toose  who  have  dl«J J^ 
vain  for  their  freedoms,  we  turn  to  7°^  "  » 
nerson  in  whom  public  trust  has  been  re- 
^\nd  hope  that  you  wlU  concena  yo^^ 
self  with  the  fact  that  freedom  ha.  been 
deprl^  from  many  people  by  toe  Bu«lan 
Communists. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Bobkets  Lidumtjs. 

Chairman. 
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Instructioii  ia  Eoftish  for  Puerto  Ricaa 
Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF    CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1964 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  recently  called  to  my  attention  an 
article  in  the  Elks  Bulletin  of  the  San 
Juan,  PH.,  Lodge  No.  972  regarding  the 
use  of  the  English  language  at  private 
schools  In  Puerto  Rico  as  a  means  of 
teaching.  The  article  expresses  the  feel- 
ing of  many  Puerto  Rican  citizens,  I  am 
confident,  but  far  too  few  Members  of 
Congress  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
hear  such  views  expressed.  For  the  ben- 
efit of  my  colleagues,  the  article  Is  re- 
printed below: 

The  Secretary   of  Education 

According  to  newspaper  El  Mundo  of  June 
25.  1962,  Mr.  Candldo  OUveras,  Secretary  of 
Education  of  Puerto  Rico,  Is  opposed  to  the 
use  of  the  English  language  at  catholic  and 
protestant  private  schools  In  Puerto  Rico  as 
a  means  of  teaching.  Instead  of  using  the 
Spanish  as  they  do  at  public  schools. 

According  to  El  Mundo,  Mr.  OUveras  said 
that  he  does  not  believe  that  the  schools  are 
being  used  as  a  means  to  Americanize  the 
Puero  Rlcans,  and  made  clear  that  as  head 
of  the  Department  of  Education  he  would 
oppose  to  such  a  thing.  Surprising!  Mr. 
OUveras  is  an  American  citizen,  but  he  Is 
opposed  to  the  Americanization  of  the  Island 
and  he  threats  with  sanctions  to  schools 
using  the  English  language  In  teaching. 

Since  we  are  American  citizens,  where  is 
the  crime  in  trying  to  Americanize  the 
Puerto  Rlcans.  assuming  that  It  was  true, 
which  Is  not,  that  private  schools  are  teach- 
ing ESigllsh  In  order  to  promote  Americanism 
In  the  Island?  It  certainly  would  be  a  crime 
to  sovletlze  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  but 
never  can  be  an  offense  to  promote  Ameri- 
canism In  an  American  Territory. 

Eton't  forgert  the  Secretary  that  his  De- 
partment  receives   millions   each    year    from 


the  United  States.  Beeldee,  It  \a  well  known 
throughout  the  Island  that  the  Instruction 
received  at  private  schools  Is  far  superior  to 
the  one  received  at  public  schools. 

Well  and  good  for  tis  Puerto  Rlcans  to  love 
Puerto  Rico  more  than  any  other  place 
In  the  world.  But  leit  us  not  forget  that  we 
are  North  Americans  also  besides  Puerto 
Rlcans  and  that  we  owe  alleglence  and 
lo3ralty  to  our  Nation  the  United  States  of 
America. 

One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the 
Order  of  Elks.  Is  to  quicken  the  spirit  of 
American  patriotism  and  to  foster  American- 
ism. Therefore  It  Is  the  duty  of  an  Eltcs 
Lodge  to  fight  antl-Amerlcanlsm  and  com- 
munism. It  matters  not  where  the  manifesta- 
tion emanates  from. 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO    THE    PRINTING    OF 
fr DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual- number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p    1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  Hcni.se  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec    133,  p    1937). 


CHANGE  OF  RE.SIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Rk  "rd 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  841* 
Additional  copies  of  Government  pubUea- 
tlons  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Oovenuntat 
Printing  Office.  Washington  25.  DC,  at  ooat 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Prlntw 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  xt 
not  to  exceed  25  {lercent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  at 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authortss 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov. 
ernment  publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (US.  Ctxle,  title  44.  sec  72a 
S\ipp    2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders win  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1  50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  P*rlntlng,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lav?ful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  tiie  Congressional  Rkcord,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US,  Code,  title  44,  sec.  186,  p.  1942). 
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Setting  Your  Goali 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11.  1964 
Mr  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
the  liberty  of  presenting  for  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  address  entitled  'Setting 
Your  Goals,"  which  was  delivered  by  E. 
J  McNeely,  president  of  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co  at  the  Grin- 
nell  College  commencement  exercises  on 
June  5.  1964. 

I  do  so  because  I  believe  that  It  cap- 
tures the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
American  way  of  life  which  we  are  too 
Inclined  to  forget  In  the  humdrum  of 
our  changing  world  and  changing  so- 
ciety. 

Significant,  to  be  sure,  was  the  quote 
from  Dr.  John  Gardner's  book  stating: 
An  excellent  plumber  U  Infinitely  more 
admirable  than  an  incompetent  philosopher. 
The  society  which  Bcorns  excellence  In  plumb- 
ing because  plumbing  Is  a  humble  activity 
and  tolerates  shoddlness  In  philosophy  be- 
cause It  is  an  exalted  activity  will  have  nei- 
ther good  plumbing  nor  good  philosophy. 
Neither  its  pipes  nor  Us  theories  will  hold 
water. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
the  reading  of  President  McNccly's  ad- 
dress which  f ollow  s : 

Thank  you,  President  B.-wcn.  Honored 
guests,  members  of  the  faculty,  members  of 
the  graduating  class  and  friends.  Its  an 
honor  and  pleasure  to  lie  with  you  today. 
Since  my  boyhood  I've  known  Grlnnell  as 
one  of  the  great  schm.is  The  company 
where  I  work  le  deeply  Indebted  to  Grlnnell 
for  many  of  our  fine  peojile  I  shall  mention 
but  one  of  thenv  Dr  Oliver  Buckley.  Dr. 
Buckley  was  presfdent  of  the  B<-U  Telephone 
Laboratorie*  from  1940  to  1950,  and  chair- 
man from  1950  to  1952  A  few  months  ago, 
while  reading  a  biographical  sket<-h  of  Dr. 
Buckley,  I  came  acrcKse  these  lines; 

■■Going  to  college  wiis  taken  lis  a  matter  of 
course  In  the  Buckley  family,  Ujxjn  com- 
pletion of  his  r>06tpraduHt.e  high  school  year, 
he  entered  Grlnnell  C^^Mcue  •  *  *  which  was 
ouUstandmg  among  Midwestern  colleges  of 
that  day  In  Its  high  educational  standards." 
I  am  Fure  you  are  convinced  after  4  years 
of  work  at  Grlnnell  that  the  staiidards  have 
risen  even  higher  since  then. 

And  Uxlay  you  can  IfK^k  back,  and  tiike 
stock,  and  begin  U>  ai)prtclate  what  a  gixxl 
4  years  it  ha«  been.  Pour  years  of  Intellec- 
tual stimulation;  4  years  of  quiet,  and 
sometimes  not  so  quiet,  study;  4  years  of 
conirade^ship;  4  years  of  Increa.sing  mentiU 
stature. 

As  a  result,  you  iue  better  equipped  Uian 
most  of  ua  in  the  older  f;eneratlon  when  we 
were  your  age 

So  what  have  we  U)  tell  you'' 
Very  little  in  the  way  of  maxims  and  ad- 
vice.    Nor  Is  It  my  thought  today  to  try  to 
add  to  your  knowledge      Even  If  I  could  do 
so,  It  would  probably  be  out  of  date  tomor- 


Appendix 

row.  A£  has  been  recently  said,  the  time 
has  now  arrived  when  much  of  the  knowledge 
acquired  in  school  is  likely  to  be  obsolete  by 
the  time  one  goes  to  work. 

This  is,  of  course,  an  overstatement,  but  It 
Is  simply  a  way  of  saying  that  change  comes 
very  fast  these  days.  And  especially  in  this 
clrcumtance,  I  tliink  you  might  agree  that 
now  Is  a  good  time  for  you  to  reexamine  your 
alms;  to  make  sure  that  you  give  purpose  to 
your  life;  to  make  sure  that  you  have  set 
meaningful  goals. 

I  say  this  because  it  seems  to  me  this  Is 
what  is  needed  to  make  sense  of  change,  to 
give  it  order  and  direction.  As  an  example, 
if  you  will  permit  a  reference  to  my  busi- 
ness, I  believe  the  single  most  Important 
factor  In  Its  success  has  been  the  setting  of 
the  right  goals.  More  than  50  years  ago, 
for  example.  Theodore  N.  Vail  who  then 
headed  AT.  &  T.  said  In  eSect : 

"We  will  build  a  telephone  system  so  that 
anybody,  anywhere,  can  talk  with  anyone 
else,  any  place  in  the  world,  quickly,  cheap- 
ly and  satisfactorily." 

At  the  time  this  was  a  starUlng  and  seem- 
ingly unrealistic  objective.  Remember  it 
was  set  when  It  was  dlfBcult  to  put  a  call 
through  across  town  and  Impossible  to  call 
across  the  country.  It  was  set  when  the 
technical  means  to  achieve  It  did  not  exist. 
In  short.  It  was  a  dream. 
Why  was  It  so  useful? 

It  gave  direction  to  the  business.  All  in 
the  business  could  now  see  where  they  were 
headed.  The  goal  served  to  channel  the  en- 
ergies of  many  people,  doing  many  different 
Jobs,  toward  one  end.  It  Joined  the  talents 
of  the  scientists,  engineers,  operators,  sales- 
men, linemen,  managers,  lawyers,  account- 
ants Into  a  common  effort. 

I  bring  up  this  example  because  I  believe 
it  has  application  In  our  personal  lives. 

You  must  have  a  dream  If  your  life  Is  to 
be  truly  useful.  But  it  must  be  a  dream — 
not  a  daydream. 

A  dream  focuses  your  energy  and  your  tal- 
ent, a  daydream  is  a  sieve  that  lets  them 
leak  away.  A  dream  draws  you  on.  It  al- 
most forces  you  to  be  successful  and  at  the 
same  time  It  gives  you  an  understanding  of 
failure  because  you  never  quite  reach  your 
goal.     There  is  always  a  new  goal  ahead. 

A  dream.  In  prosaic  language.  Is  nothing 
more  than  the  setting  of  definite  personal 
goals.  And  the  very  act  of  setting  these  goals 
pulls  you  on  toward  excellence,  you.  who 
are  equipped  to  excel  by  your  background 
and  education.  And  when  you  set  goals 
It  Is  important  to  aim  high.  It  Is  Important 
to  choose  a  goal  that  wiU  strain  all  your 
ability.  And  this  is  essential  not  only  for 
your  personal  development  but  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country. 

Dr.  John  Gardner,  in  his  book  "Excel- 
lence," puts  It  this  way  : 

■An  excellent  plumber  Is  infinitely  more 
admirable  th^i  aji  Incompetent  philosopher. 
The  society  which  scorns  excellence  In 
plumbing  because  plumbing  Is  a  humble 
activity  and  tolerates  shoddiness  In  philos- 
ophy because  it  Is  an  exalted  activity  will 
have  neither  good  plumbing  nor  good  philos- 
ophy. Neither  its  pipes  nor  its  theories  will 
hold  water." 

And  when  you  set  for  yourself  objec- 
tives worthy  of  your  capabilities  they  help 
you  make  the  most  productive  use  of  the 
one  natural  resource  that  neither  an  Individ- 
ual nor  a  nation  ever  has  enough  of.  That 
resource  is  time. 


In  striving  toward  your  goal  you  come  face 
to  face  with  the  Inevitable  fact  that  time  Is 
limited,  but  work  is  limitless.  For  the  per- 
s6n  who  is  really  alive  there  is  never  enough 
time.  There  Is  no  precise  amount  of  work 
laid  out  for  you  to  accomplish  in  your  life- 
time. There  Is  always  more  to  do  If  your  life 
If  purposeful. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  popular  song 
with  the  title.  "The  5  o'clock  Whistle  For- 
got To  Blow."  Well.  In  work  or  In  your 
family  life  It  never  really  blows. 

Not  even  on  such  a  day  as  this  when  the 
world  revolves  around  you.  A  day  when 
you  join  with  parents  and  friends  In  cele- 
brating the  reaching  of  an  Important  per- 
sonal goal. 

The  world  revolves  around  you  today  and 
well  It  should.     It  expects  so  mvich  of  you. 
It  tooks  to  you  to  keep  the  peace  and  pre- 
serve  the  American  economy. 

It  looks  to  you  to  speed  to  the  moon  and 
si>eed  up  crosstown  traffic. 

It  looks  to  you  to  aid  underdeveloped  na- 
tions and  accelerate  the  development  of  your 
own  Nation. 

It  looks  to  you  to  produce  laughter  and 
goodwill  as  well  as  material  goods. 

And  It  looks  to  you  to  set  new  and  re- 
freshing goals,  not  only  for  yourselves  but 
possibly  for  all  mankind. 

And  m  the  realm  of  these  goals,  I  have  a 
suggestion  that  the  class  of  1964  might 
consider. 

The  distinguished  Dr.  Toynbee  whom  you 
have  had  here  at  Grlnnell  has  said: 

'■Personal  relations  and  human  beings 
count  for  less  nowadays  everywhere  In  the 
Western  World  •  *  *  the  Individual  feels  he 
can't  do  anything  about  things,  and  that  is 
the  death  of  democracy." 

Perhaps  the  class  of  1964  should  dedicate 
Itself  to  making  the  Individual  count  for 
more,  to  ridding  the  Western  World  of  the 
tired  feeling  that  the  individtial  cant  do 
anything  about  things,  to  fostering  a  renewal 
of  democracy. 

You  can  do  these  things  because  you  be- 
lieve In  the  Individual  •  •  •  because  you 
believe  In  Individual  accomplishment  •  •  * 
because  you  believe  In  compensation  com- 
mensurate with  one's  contribution. 

Because  you  believe  In  every  man's  right 
to  set  his  own  personal  goals,  you  can  make 
the  Individual  count  for  more. 

You  can  renew  In  our  Nation  the  phil- 
osophy stated  by  Abraham  Lincoln  a  hundred 
years  ago : 

"The  legitimate  object  of  Government  Is  to 
do  for  a  community  of  people  whatever  they 
need  to  have  done  but  cannot  do  for  them- 
selves in  their  separate  and  Individual  capac- 
ities. In  all  that  people  can  do  as  well  for 
themselves,  the  Government  should  not 
Interfere." 

Yes,  this  truly  recognizes  the  rights,  the 
freedom  and  the  importance  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Again.  50  years  ago,  Samuel  Gompers.  who 
founded  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
said  : 

"Doing  for  p^eople  what  they  can  and  ought 
to  do  for  themselves  Is  a  dangerotis  experi- 
ment Whatever  Is  done  under  the  pjldance 
of  philanthrophy  which  in  any  way  lessens 
inlatlve  Is  the  greatest  crime  that  can  be 
committed  against  the  toilers," 

I  believe  you  feel  as  I  do  that  our  national 
welfare,  our  very  stirvival  as  a  free  people, 
depend  on  the  continued  vitality  and  forward 
thrust  of  our  free  economy.    It  depends  upon 
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you  as  an  IndlvldAial — upon  the  goals  you  set 
r.nd  upon  the  determination  with  which  you 
pursue  them. 

One  word  of  caution  here — goaJs  must  be 
specific,  either  personal  or  national.  They 
r.re  worthless  unless  you  are  determined  to 
achieve  them.  They  must  Involve  a  time 
element.  Efforts  to  achieve  them  must  be 
Bomethlng  for  today  and  every  day,  not 
something  abstract  for  some  time  In  the 
future.  They  must  be  a  part  of  you — the 
Individual. 

I'm  confident  that  you  will  reach  your 
goaLs,  that  you  will  accomplish  almost  any- 
thing you  set  out  to  do.  and  that  etithu.slasm 
and  humor  will  mark  your  accomplishments 
because  you  have  iUready  learned  that  the 
fun  and  a  good  deal  of  the  compensation  Is 
In  the  work  Itself.  The  dU)Ioma  Isn't  the 
reward,  but  the  4  years  of  work  at  Grlnnell. 

And  I'm  also  confident  that  you  will  fill 
your  work  with  a  certain  grace  since,  at  Grln- 
nell. you  have  acqulrect  an  understanding  of 
your  debt  to  others,  to  those  whose  thoughts 
you  now  build  on.  to  those  who  have  taught 
you  how  to  build. 

Your  goals  will  be  high,  your  contribution 
large.  Undoubtedly,  yoU  will  bare  many  of 
secrets  of  the  universe. 

But  to  get  real  satisfaction  from  such  ex- 
ploits you  win  have  to  bury  all  remnants  of 
an  attitude  that  t>ellttles  the  Individual, 
for  life  will  not  be  Improved  If  you  are  awed 
by  the  beauty  of  space  but  disregard  the 
greatness  of  man. 

I  have  every  confidence  In  you  and  jrotir 
generation;  I  know  you  won't  be  misled  by 
false  statements  or  by  fancy  theories.  I 
know  that  you  won't  accept  collectivism  by 
whatever  name  It  may  be  called  In  fact.  I 
know  that  through  your  leadership  as  Indi- 
viduals the  years  ahead  wlU  be  the  greatest 
p>erlod  of  progress  In  the  history  of  mankind. 

Thank  you. 


Trapdoor    of    the    Treasury — Speech    of 
Hod.  Thomas  M.  Pelly,  of  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or    WASHIKGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9.  1964 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently our  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  M.  Pelly.  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, spoke  before  the  Washington 
Automotive  Wholesalers  Association  at 
Spokane  on  the  topic  "Trapdoor  of  the 
Treasury."  Congressman  Pelly  has  for 
many  years  been  an  articulate  spokesman 
In  behalf  of  constitutional  government 
and  our  free  enterprise  system.  I  believe 
his  Spokane  address  deserves  the  careful 
study  of  aJl  of  us  concerned  with  the 
preservation  of  constitutional  safeguards 
and  our  way  of  life.  With  unanimous 
consent.  I  insert  Congressman  Felly's 
remarks  In  the  Congressional  Record: 

Trapdoor   of   the  TRE.^suRY 
(Text  of  speech  by  Congressman  Thomas  M. 
Pelly  before  the  Wa.shlngton  Automotive 
Wholesalers   Association,   Spokane,    Wash., 
May  23.  1964) 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  speak  here  today 
at  this  meeting  of  the  Washington  Automo- 
tive Wholesalers  Association. 

Having  spent  the  greater  part  of  my  busi- 
ness life  as  an  active  trade  association  mem- 
ber. I  can  assure  you  I  feel  more  at  home 
talking  to  a  group  of  businessmen  suct\^  as 


yourselves   than  I  do  talking   In   the   House 
of   Representatives  to  my  fellow   legislators. 

However,  both  as  a  former  businessman 
and  as  a  six-term  Representative  In  Con- 
gress. I  hold  firmly  with  the  great  Daniel 
Webster,  who  once  said  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  aduptod  for  no  single 
reason  so  much  as  the  protoctlon  of  busi- 
ness. 

In  fact,  every  one  of  the  early  Presidential 
addresses  to  Congress  recognized  our  Gov- 
ernment's responsibility  U)  promote  the 
well-being  of  the  Nation's  bu.slnes.s 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  referred  to  agri- 
culture, manufacturers,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation as  the  four  pillars  of  prosperity. 

When  left  most  free  to  Individual  enter- 
prise, these  four  pillars,  he  said,  would  be 
mtjst  thriving. 

Unfortunately,  especially  during  the  past 
few  decades,  centralized  government  liiis 
grown  and  Its  bureaucratic  regulatory  func- 
tions hpve  Increased  to  the  extent  that  bu.sl- 
ness  has  not  been  most  thriving  It  has  not 
been  left  most  free  to  Individual  enter- 
prise. 

It  has  been  taxed  and  rcgvUated  and  red- 
tapod  almost  beyond  thriving 

Nevertheless.  I  assure  you.  there  are  many 
of  us  In  the  Nation's  Capital  who  Intend 
to  keep  fighting  to  preserve  con.stltiitlon.il- 
Ism  and  the  Independent,  profit  Incentive 
system  that  has  produced  the  highest  living 
standards  In  the  world.  And  let  me  em- 
phasize, an  Integral  part  of  this  fight  Is 
the  strengthening  of  our  free  economy 

Government's  proper  role  In  our  economy. 
I  repeat,  Is  to  help  bolster  American  bu.sl- 
ness  and  Industry  In  every  way  fxasslble — 
without  regimenting  or  .stifilng  the  freedom 
of  the  marketplace. 

And  It  Is  precisely  because  I  believe  th.it 
Government  has  this  special  role  of  responsi- 
bility that  I  am  one  of  the  24  Members  of 
the  House  of  Repre.sent;itlve8  and  11  Sena- 
tors who  have  sponsored  the  quality  stabili- 
zation bill. 

Quality  stabilization  Is  a  perfect  example 
of  legislation  aimed  at  strengthening  our 
economy  without  placing  undue  Goveriuneiit 
restraint  on  business.  It  Is  legislation  which 
will  preserve  wholesome  competition 
and  yet  eliminate  many  of  the  economic 
Ills  now  tlireatenlng  the  existence  of  the 
independent  retailer. 

Your  own  organization  has  long  been  on 
the  frontline  In  this  effort  to  curb  the  pred- 
atory evils  of  unethical,  cutthroat  retail  com- 
petition. 

You  have  recognized  that  the  destruction 
of  the  American  Independent  retail  merchant 
would  have  serious,  adverse,  and  far-reaching 
effects  on  the  national  economy. 

Indeed,  one  witness  for  a  giant  retail  chain 
operation  has  gone  so  fiir  as  to  boast  to  a 
ctingresslonal  committee  that  If  present 
trends  continue,  over  80  percent  of  our  retail 
businesses  will  be  controlled  byt)nly  50  giant 
companies  within  the  next  10  years. 

How  will  this  effect  the  economy  as  a 
whole? 

To  begin  with,  there  Is  always  the  human 
element  Involved — the  loss  of  security  for 
thousands  of  men  and  women  whose  Uvell- 
hcxxl  depends  on  the  .small.  Independent  mer- 
chant. 

Then  there  Is  the  affect  of  monopoly  and 
the  reduction  of  retail  outlets,  the  affect 
on  producers,  manufacturers,  and  distribu- 
tors— not  to  mention  the  loss  of  responsible 
service  to  American  consumers. 

The  elimination  of  competitive  neighbor- 
hood service  will  place  every  consumer  and 
distributor  at  the  mercy  of  the  giant  mer- 
chandisers. 

Quality  stabilization  Is  directed  at  prevent- 
ing such  an  eventual  economic  catastrophe 
by  providing  brand-name  manufacturers 
with  a  means  of  protectins;  the  good  name 
and  reputation  of  their  products. 

The  misuse  of  national  brand-name  mer- 


chandise as  "loss  leader"  and  "bait"  for  un- 
suspecting customers  Is  one  of  the  chief 
devices  of  the  unethical  retailer. 

As  you  know,  the  quality  stabilization  bill 
wouUl  give  the  Independent  brand-niat 
manuf.'icturer  the  same  right  over  his  prod- 
uct  as  is  now  employed  by  chalnstarw 
marketing  their  own  private-label  goods. 

And  by  providing  protection  for  brand- 
name  merchandise,  quality  fitablUzatlon 
would  alfo  give  the  small  lndei>e!ident  re- 
tailer protection  for  his  most  precious  stock 
In  trade  his  reputation  ancl  the  quality  of 
his  merchandise. 

I  should  point  out.  too.  that  quality  stabtl. 
izatlnn  Is  purely  voluntary  legiHlatlon.  and 
therefore  Is  In  keeping  with  the  principles 
of  our  free  enterprise  system.  No  manufac- 
turer would  be  compelled  to  oome  under  the 
provisions  of  the  law;  nor  would  any  dlB- 
tributor  or  retailer  be  required  to  handle 
any  product. 

And  finally,  let  me  stress  that  those  of  la 
who  support  this  legislation — who  believe  It 

Is  vital  to  preserve  our  free  retail  economy 

do  not  claim  It  Is  a  cure-all.  But  we  tfo 
maintain  It  will  represent  Ot)vernmeTit  ac- 
tion to  stem  the  present  loss  of  American 
retail  llfeblood  and  add  vigor  and  new 
strf-nirth  to  the  meaning  of  competition  In 
the  N.itlon's  marketplace. 

The  hill  Is  now  awaiting  action  by  the 
Hou.se  Rules  Committee  and  the  full  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  chalrmaned  by  Senjt- 
tor  M,\CNVsoN 

Only  recently,  following  exhaustive  hear- 
ings, it  was  approved  by  a  Special  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Quality  Stablliatlon. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  quality  stabltlza* 
tlon  bill  will  be  passed  out  of  these  com* 
mlttees  and  come  before  the  Congress  thla 
year  for  final  passage. 

In  this  connection,  much  depends  on 
whether  those  upon  whom  the  real  strength 
of  our  system  rests — the  people  back  home 
at  the  grassroots — -understand  their  interest 
as  consumers  in  this  fight. 

The  pcoi)le  must  be  given  the  true  facts. 
Confusuni  Is  the  weapon  of  the  opposition. 
The  .Saturday  Evening  Post,  for  example,  re- 
cently carried  an  article.  It  Implied  my  In- 
terest was  selfish  Bind  that  I  owned  a  sta- 
tionery store. 

I  have  no  conflict  of  Interest. 

I  own  no  such  retail  business.  However. 
a.s  a  f^jmi'-r  retailer.  I  know  from  experience 
the  importance  of  this  legislation. 

The  electorate  must  understand  the  vital 
life  and  death  Issues  concerning  our  eco- 
nomic system — and  public  opinion  must 
make  Itself  felt 

That  Is  why  you  here  In  this  audience  and 
others  like  you  throughout  the  country  must 
m.ike  your  support  for  quality  stabilization 
clear  to  your  elected  representatives  In 
Washington. 

And  this  registering  of  your  oplnfcns  Is 
equally  true  regarding  other  Issues  Involv- 
ing the  pre.servatlon  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment  generally. 

The  center  of  this  fight  Is  In  Washington, 
D."C  — in  the  US  Congress  and  In  the  other 
branches  and  bureaus  of  our  Government. 

But  the  frontline  Is  back  here  at  home. 
for  public  opinion   Is  a  powerful  force. 

It  Is  up  to  you.  the  people,  to  enter  Into 
the  battle  against  those  who  distrust  power 
In  the  hands  of  the  people  and  who  would 
break  down  and  destroy  the  Institutions 
created  and  fostered  by  the  Founding 
Fathers 

We  In  the  Congress  who  believe  In  an  un- 
fettered thriving  economy  ask,  and  must 
have,  your  support  and  help  back  home  If 
we  are  to  succeed 

The  topic  I  chose,  by  the  way,  for  these  re- 
marks, "Trapdwjr  of  the  Treasury."  has  to 
do  with  the  use  of  your  money  and  the  dan- 
ger posed  to  our  constitutional  system  by  the 
surrender  of  legislative  powers  to  the  execu- 
tive branch. 
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.  iw  T  labeled  this  type  of  uncon- 
^'Se  I^d  uncoiTtltutlonal  expenditure 
*^"t.ckd^r  spending."  However,  I  have 
"  L?^  S  -trapdoor  spending"  comes 
decided  ^^^*  .^i^g  the  evil  and  Insidious 
trre"  t^t^or  financing.    Now,  I  refer 

«  'U"ali.^rt^^"rei"afhers  who  created 
How  a^"^  document  that  Is  our  Con- 
^ftU^n'^  WhafTo^d  they  say  were  they 
1  leCav  to  see  their  Governnient  In  opera- 
f,"n')  What  of  their  safeguards? 
^-Ale  line  of  their  thoughts  disturbs  me 

JSr  I  «'.  hear  Jefferson,  H.onllton,  Prank- 
„n  and  Madison  prot^stlnp  the  steady  break- 
dow^  of  separation  of  powers  among  the  re- 
^Slve  branches  of  our  Government, 
'^id  L>t  Madison,  In   the  Federalist,   once 
I,    us    savln«-    "The   accumulation   of   aU 
:aTers    le^slame,  executive,  and   Judiciary. 
^  the  sane  hands,  whether  of  one.  a  few. 
nr  nlny    and   whether   hereditary,    self-ap- 
^l^d     or    elective,     may    Justly    be     pro- 
Cn^ed    the    very    definition    of    t>-rannyj 
Yet     what    Madison    feared     and    warned 
^,nst--the    accumulation    of    powers    Into 
?C   siune    hand^has    been    transpiring     n 
Washington  for  more  decades  than  many  In 
this  rix>m  have  lived. 

Much  of  this  has  transpired  during  the 
oafit  three  decades  and  were  powers  Inher- 
Int  in  Goveriiment  spending  programs, 
^ese  i>owers  accompanied  the  dollars  which 
JiLsed  through  the  trapdoor  of  the  Treasury-^ 
They  accompanied  borrowed  trapdoor  money 
which     hiis     bypiissed     constitutional     safe- 

^^'a  Member  of  the  V3.  House  of  R^pre- 
senuitives.  I  have  had  to  watch  the  steady 
rroeu.n  of  powers  of  the  legislative  branch 
by  the  executive  branch  of  Government^ 
world  war  and  the  cold  war-the  ^n^nace  of 
international  communism-have  provided 
the  executive  branch  with  ever-Increasing 
powers  to  meet  successive  crises  The  Ameri- 
ca people  have  grown  used  to  government 
by  crisis.  We  have  therefore  come  to  accept 
the  exercise  of  Presidential  powers  which 
generations  of  Americans  before  us  would 
have  considered  dictatorial 

The  ExecuUve  Invasion  of  the  powers  and 
rights  of  the  legislative  branch  embraces  all 
phases  of  our  Government,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic    In  matters  relating  to  foreign  policy 
recent  years  have  seen  an  Increasing  use  of 
Presidential     decree.     Executive     orfier.     and 
Executive  agreement   t^  bypass   the   legisla- 
tive powers  of  advice  and   consent  held  by 
the  senate.    But  nowhere  Is  the  Kxecutlve  s 
effort  to  circumvent  the  powers  of  Congress 
more  evident  than  with  "borrowing"  Treas- 
ury funds.  _,.        ,      ..  „ 
As    you    know,    trapdoor    spending    Is    the 
device    whereby    the    executive    branch    bor- 
rows money  from  the   Treasury   and  spends 
It  on  projects  without  a  year-to-year  scrutiny 
by  congressional  Appropriations  Committees, 
liie  end  result  of  this  U  the  Uansfer  of  con- 
trol  of   the  Government  purse   strings   from 
elected     officials— from     representatives     di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  people-  to  executive 
department  bureaucrats.  ,  . 

Needless  to  say.  the  power  of  the  purse  Is 
a  controlling  factor  In  any  government. 
Recognizing  this,  the  Pounding  Fathers 
plaoed  spending  of  the  taxpayers'  money  In 
the  hands  of  that  body  of  public  servants 
cloRe*,t  to  the  people— the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, whose  Members  are  directly  an- 
swerable to  the  people  for  their  actions  every 
2  vears  ,      ., 

Tlirotigh  this  provision,  the  Constitution 
provide*    a    check    against    an    all-powerful 

Executive.  _..», 

Without  this  constitutional  scrutiny,  with- 
out funds  which  have  been  properly  Jtistl- 
fled  and  approved  by  Congress,  the  executive 
branch  has  what  amounts  to  a  blank  check. 
Bypassing  In  this  way  the  normal  legisla- 
tive appropriations  procedure  makes  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  a  mere  rubberstamp.     It 
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erodes  congressional  power  and  e"^lnates  a 
safeguard  written  Into  the  Constitution  to 
protect  you  and  all  the  taxpay«a-8  of  America. 

Our  forefather,  knew  that  dictators  must 
have  money  and  that  tyranny  Is  easy  to 
esUbUsh  but  difficult  to  displace. 

Furthermore,  the  purpose  of  the  appro- 
priations process  was  to  provide  for  the 
weighing  of  the  urgency  and  need  for  ex- 
t>endltures  as  against  the  amount  of  rev-enue 
available  and  the  general   condition   of   the 

^L^"me  briefly  trace  the  history  of  this 
method  of  authorizing  Federal  expenditures^ 
In  1789  the  Ways  and  Means  Conamittee. 
of  the  u's.  House  of  Representatives  was 
created  with  authority  to  report  both  reve- 
nue and  appropriations  bills.  This  Jurisdic- 
tion of  one  committee  over  revenue  and  ex- 
penditures continued  for  76  years.  It  was  a 
logical  basis  of  keeping  Treasury  outgo  and 
Income  In  balance.  ,^„„,„ 

However,  with  the  growth  of  our  Govern- 
ment through  the  years,  ^-^e  committee  s 
workload  became  U>o  heavy.  Thus,  In  1^5. 
a  new  committee  was  created,  to  handle  ap- 
propriations, under  the  new  arrangement, 
one  House  committee  had  Jurisdiction  over 
revenue  matters  and  a  second  conamittee  of 
the   House    was    given    Jurisdiction   over    all 

appropriations.  

The  other  legislative  committees,  mean- 
while, were  largely  composed  of  individual 
Congressmen  who,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
were  under  pressure  to  support  their  respec- 
tive programs.  Individual  Members  gen- 
erally speaking  have  always  sought  to  use 
their  committee  assignments  to  guard  the 
special  interests  of  their  districts  To  have 
a  watchdog  independent  committee  with 
virtual  veto  power  overseeing  projects  and 
programs  which  these  other  committees  had 
authorized  was'  hardly  conductive  toward 
engineering  popularity  ^lt^,,^^«^^^  .f 
Congress  not  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 

Consequently,  In  1880,  the  House  Co^i^lt- 
tee  on  Agriculture  succeeded  In  obtaining 
appropriations  as  well  as  authorization  Juris- 
diction, and  a  few  years  later,  several  other 
committee*  likewise  were  given  this  privilege 
under  the  rules  of  the  House. 

This  divided  arrangement  over  spending 
bills  resulted  in  weakened  overall  control  over 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  Government. 

During  the  ensuing  quarter  of  a  century 
and  more,  without  a  single  safeguard  com- 
mittee to  relate  all  expenditures  to  the 
amount  of  Its  revenue,  our  Governments 
annual  deficits  averaged  about  a  billion 
dollars  a  year.  And  a  billion  dollars  was 
an  almost  unheard  of  sum  In  those  days. 
I  would  suppose  $1  billion  then  would 
amount  in  value  to  about  $10  bUllon  today. 

The  resulting  lack  of  control  and  a  na- 
tional debt  of  close  to  $24  billion  was  cause 
for  alarm. 

So  It  was  that  In  accordance  with  pre- 
viously adopted  planks  of  both  political 
parties,  in  1920,  two  reforms  were  propiased; 
one  was  to  have  the  Chief  Executive  submit 
a  budget  each  year,  which  should  be  an  esti- 
mate of  the  necessary  sums  to  carry  on  the 
Government.  The  second  plan  was  to  amend 
the  House  rules  to  provide  a  single  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  such  as  had  been  the 
practice  earlier. 

In  this  connection,  finally,  on  June  1,  1920. 
rule  XXI (4)  of  the  House  rules  was  adopted 
to  provide  that  no  measure  carrying  appro- 
priations should  be  reported  by  any  com- 
mittee except  the  one  committee  having 
Jurisdiction  over  spending. 

The  Committee  on  ApproprlaUons.  it  was 
believed,  would  stand  as  an  impartial  arbiter 
over  all  the  legislative  committees,  so  far  as 
appropriations  were  concerned.  This  single 
committee,  when  retrenchment  was  neces- 
sary could  lay  down  the  rule  by  which  such 
retrenchment  could  be  brought  about.  It 
could  exercise  overall  conUol. 


Now.  again,  one  House  committee  had  tlie 
heavy  responsibility  to  weigh  the  needs  of 
each  CK)vernment  department  as  against 
other  departments  and  also  to  evaluate  all 
expenditures  against  the  condition  of  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

But  as  Indicated  earlier,  the  members  of 
the  respective  legislative  committees  have 
never  been  too  happy  about  this  rule,  which 
deprived  them  of  reporting  bills  carrying 
appropriations  for  programs  under  their 
committee   Jurisdiction. 

Nevertheless,  the  new  system  did  contrll>- 
ute  an  Improved  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances For  the  ensuing  10  years,  a  budget 
surplus  averaging  about  $1  billion  a  year 
followed.  .     .  _ 

But  unfortunately.  In  1932.  a  new  device 
to    obtain    funds   for   Government    agencies 
without  the  traditional  appropriations  proc- 
ess was  initiated.     Instead  of  a  regular  ap- 
propriation, a  bill  containing  language  pro- 
viding for  borrowing  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury to  finance  programs  was  used,  thus  by- 
passing the  normal  appropriations  procedure 
AS  a  result,  a  means  of  avoiding  an  annual 
reporting  and  regular  scrutiny  of  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Appropriations    was    established, 
and  over  the  next  30  years.  Congress  used  this 
method  to  finance  many  Government  pro- 
grams    A  total  of  in  excess  of  $150  billion  of 
"trapdoor"  borrowing  has  since  been  author- 
Under    a    House    parliamentary    ruling    In 
1949     this    method    of    borrowing    from    the 
Treasury  was  declared  a  loan  and  not  an  ap- 
propriation.   This  decision  held  that  "trap- 
door"   Treasury    borrowing    did    not    violate 
House  rule  XXI 1 4) ,  because  it  was  based  on 
the  intention   that  the  Treasury   would  be 
repaid. 

There  are  many  Members  of  the  House  who 
regard  this  parliamentary  ruling  permitting 
this  pracUce  In  bills  from  legislative  commit- 
tees as  unsound  and  contrary  to  the  clear  n- 
tent  of  the  rules  change  of  1920.  We  cite, 
also,  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that 
the  only  way  money  can  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  Is  by  appropriation  nmde  by  xaw. 
We  contend,  with  complete  logic,  that  by- 
nasslng  the  established  appropriations  proe- 
ms is  ngthlng  short  of  cutting  the  heart  out 
of  the  objective  of  the  1920  rules  change. 

"Trapdoor"  financing  that  started  In  1932 
has  been  used  frequently  In  the  intervening 
vears  To  authorize  an  agency  to  borrow 
from  the  Treasury  for  loaning  purposes  was 
one  thing,  but  In  time  the  device  came  to  be 
used  for  soft  loans  and  for  payments  of  grants 
where  the  funds  expended  were  not  subject 
to  repayment. 

"Trapdoor"  spending  thereby  offers  a 
means  of  postponing  losses  and  deficits.  As 
such,  more  tHan  $16  bUUon  of  these  Treas- 
ury borrowings  has  been  canceled,  and  in  the 
future  more  losses  will  have  to  be  forgiven. 

In  the  87th  and  88th  Congresses,  however. 
I  organized  a  bipartisan  effort  to  eliminate 
this  procedure.  Unfortunately,  my  plan  to 
rewrite  the  House  rules  to  tighten  up  and 
bring  "trapdoor"  spending  under  the  Jiirls- 
dlctlon  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  never  succeeded.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
great  progress  has  been  made  In  meeting  this 
Ssue  when  the  House  has  been  oonsldalng 
measures  with  "trapdoor"  spending  In  tHem. 
So  much  so  that  in  1963  and  1964.  so  far. 
there  have  been  no  additional  Treasury  bor- 
rowing programs  authorizations  enactea, 
and  some  have  been  eliminated. 

I  very  much  hope  that  from  no<w  on  all 
new  spending  bills  will  be  channeled  through 
one  committee,  such  as  was  Intended  when 
the  1920  reform  was  adopted.  However. 
many  programs,  and  many  very  popvilar  iM-o- 
grams,  I  might  say.  have  been  financed  by 
borrowing  from  the  Treasury,  and  frankly, 
any  action  which  might  endanger  or  disrupt 
the  operation  of  these  programs  wUl  pro*>- 
ably  not  meet  with  House  approval. 
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Frankly,    the    present    leadership    of   C3on-      be  sure,  this  Is  a  power  that  the  execuUve      respective  branches  of  our  Government  w 

grass   does    not    favor    closing    the    trapdoor      department  has  been  circumventing  by  varl-      .Viift.«rf    r>r.  tKi.  .^^«,.^»    » .v..  .      "*  "•• 

completely,  so  until  a  Speaker  and  the  legls-      ous  methods  In   recent   years.     But   the   es- 


latlve  House  leaders  are  willing  to  see  all 
jurisdiction  over  appropriations  contained  In 
one  House  committee,  the  Issue  Is  apt  to  go 
unresolved,  even  though  at  the  moment  the 
majority  of  House  Members  oppose  trapKioor 
spending  in  principle. 

Let  me  cite  another  Important  example  of 
how  Congress  constitutional  powers  are  be- 
ing eroded.  Many  times  we  hear  It  said  by 
spokesmen  for  the  executive  branch  and  by 
others  that  foreign  policy  Is  wholly  an  ex- 
ecutive responsibility  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  hear  this  line  of  argument  when- 
ever the  President  desires  to  push  ahead 
with  a  particular  Internatlonsil  program  by 
Executive  decree,  without  congressional 
approval. 

Now.  what  does  the  Constitution  say  con- 
cerning executive  and  legislative  powers  In 
the  area  of  foreign  policy?  If  some  of  the 
proponents  of  unchecked  executive  power 
In  International  affairs  would  take  the  time 
to  reread  their  Constitution,  they  might 
understand  why  Congress  so  stubbornly  In- 
sists on  exercising  Its  rights  In  this  vital 
area. 

For  the  Constitution  does  not — despite 
what  propagandists  for  an  all-powerful  ex- 
ecutive say — give  the  President  total  author- 
ity In  handling  our  country's  foreign  affairs. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reverse  Is  almost 
true.  It  Is  Congress  that  Is  Intended  to 
exercise  the  real  power  In  this  area,  with 
the  executive  merely  carrying  out  the  poli- 
cies set  out  by  the   legislative   branch. 

Presidential  powers  In  the  foreign  policy 
area  are  mentioned  In  only  one  place  in 
the  Constitution. 

"He  shall  have  power."  says  the  Constitu- 
tion, "by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur; 
and  he  shaU  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point Ambassadors,  other  public  ministers 
and  consuls,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
etc." 

Incidentally,  an  example  of  the  Intergov- 
ernment  f>ower  struggle  In  respect  to  foreign  > 
affairs    arose    Immediately    after    President 
Johnson  became  President 

On  November  22,  1968,  President  Johnson 
addressed  the  Congress  Immediately  after  he 
took  over  the  reins  of  Government.  He 
boasted  that  after  more  than  30  years  In  the 
legislative  branch.  Its  Independence  and 
Integrity  were  In  the  marrow  of  his  bones. 

But  In  a  matter  of  days,  he  was  at  odds 
with  Congress  over  these  hlst<5rlc  constitu- 
tional powers.  He  complained  in  the  case 
at  my  amendment  to  the  space  appropria- 
tion bill  to  require  congressional  approval 
to  any  Joint  lunar  landing  project  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  said  this  violated  his  Ex- 
ecutive powers.  Of  course,  he  overlooked  the 
fact  that  this  was  an  appropriation  limita- 
tion and  that  under  the  Constitution,  It  Is 
Congress  that  decides  where  and  how  the 
taxpayers'  money  shall  be  spent 

Congress  also  wrote  a  provision  Into  a 
bill  regarding  the  Panama  Canal  Company. 
It  provided  that  no  VB.  rights  or  property 
could  be  transferred  to  a  foreign  power  with- 
out referring  the  matter  back  to  Congress. 
In  signing  this  bill,  President  Johnson  said  he 
would  Ignore  this  language,  because  It  tres- 
passed on  Executive  prerogative  to  bandle 
foreign   affairs. 

In  addition  to  the  President's  power  to 
make  treaties  and  appoint  ambassadors — 
subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate — the  Chief  Executive  is  also  com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

And  here  is  the  point  at  which  a  recital  of 
congressional  powers  In  the  foreign  policy 
area  Is  in  order.'  For  the  greatest  of  all 
powers  In  our  foreign  relations — the  power 
to  declare  war — rests  with  the  Congress      To 


sentlal  fact  remains  that  Congress  alone  has 
the  llfe-o«- -death  power  under  our  constitu- 
tional system. 

Let  us  look  at  other  areas  in  which  Con- 
gress, and  not  the  President,  holds  con- 
stitutional powers  and  duties  in  the  foreign 
policy  area. 

One  quarrel  with  President  Johnson  was 
over  a  House  proposal  to  prevent  the  Federal 
Government-owned  Expwrt- Import  Bank 
from  guaranteeing  Soviet  credits  In  connec- 
tion with  wheat  sales  to  Russia  by  private 
brokers. 

The  President  took  a  tirm  position  that 
Congress  was  proposing  to  legislate  In  the 
area  of  foreign  policy.  He  Insisted  the  Con- 
stitution gave  him  the  iiutliorlty  to  conduct 
foreign  affairs. 

Of  course,  this  was  a  commercial  trans- 
action, and  the  President  Ignored  the  fact 
that  sole  authority  under  the  Constitution 
Is  given  to  Congress  to  regulate  foreign  com- 
merce 

As  I  say.  Congress— not  the  President— is 
empowered  to  "regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations." 

Thus,  those  who  argue  that  Congress  has 
no  right  to  check  the  executive  branch's  ef- 
forts to  trade  with  Conunvinlst  countries  are 
therefore  wholly  lncorre<t  It  is  not  only 
Congress'  right  to  do  so— It  is  Congress'  duty 
under  our  Constitution  article  I,  section  8, 
paragraph  3. 

Congress — not  the  President— is  em- 
powered to  "define  and  punish  piracies  and 
felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and 
offences  against  the  law  of  nations.   •    •    ••• 

Thus,  those  who  argue  that  Congress  has 
no  right  to  distinguish  in  any  foreign  aid 
appropriation  between  countries  that  are 
friendly  to  us  and  countries  that  are  not  and 
which  commit  offenses  against  International 
law,  are  wholly  Incorrect.  For  this,  too.  Is 
Oongrees'  duty — under  article  I,  section  8. 
paragraph  10  of  the  Constitution. 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  although  the 
President  Is  Commander  In  Chief,  Congress 
alone  can — I  quote — "raise  and  supf>ort 
Armies"  and  "provide  and  maintain  a 
Navy  •  •  •,"  under  provisions  of  paragraphs 
12  and  13  of  the  same  article. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  notion  tliat  for- 
eign policy  powers  are  held  by  the  Presi- 
dent alone  Is  not  supported  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. Even  the  power  held  by  the  President 
In  the  field  of  foreign  relations — that  of 
treatymaklng  and  appointment  of  Ambassa- 
dors— Is  subject  to  approval  by  the  Senate 
Who,  then,  Is  responsible  for  circulating 
the  erroneous  Idea  that  Congress  Is  power- 
less, or  should  be  powerless,  to  act  in  foreign 
affairs?  A  small  but  vocal  group  of  congres- 
sional critics  which  maintains  a  constant 
propaganda  barrage  aimed  at  undercutting 
the  powers  and  prestige  of  our  legislative 
branch  of  Government.  This  group  views 
the  elected  ofSclals  In  Congress  as  a  constant 
threat  to  their  plans  to  replace  Government 
of,  by,  and  for  the  people  with  Government 
of,  by,  and  for  the  bureaucrats. 

But  the  American  system  Is  based  on  re- 
sponsibility of  our  public  servants  to  the 
people.  You  know  your  Congressman  and 
you  therefore  can  hold  him  responsible  for 
his  actions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  faceless 
bureaucrat,  hidden  away  In  the  cubicle  of 
some  executive  agency.  Is  responsible  to  the 
people  only  Indirectly.  As  a  result,  through 
various  bureaucratic  subterfuges,  responsi- 
bility for  policymaking  In  executive  agencies 
becomes  diffused  and  impossible  to  plnf>oint 
Today,  the  Nation  is  always  In  an  emer- 
gency. We  are  in  a  continuing  season  of 
National  crisis.  Out  of  military  as  well  as 
economic  mobilization,  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant growth  and  centralization  of  Govern- 
ment. 
The  equilibrium  of  power  as  between  the 


shifted,  on  this  account,  from  the  legUUtt*! 
to  the  Executive.  " 


In  our  early  history  there  was  a  congrM. 
ftlonal  predominance,  but  since  1933  theCXa. 
greos  has  been  more  a  Junior  partner. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  of  the  Dm 
16  Presidents,  through  and  Including  Abrw 
ham  Lincoln,  7  did  not  exercise  the  tmo 
power  even  once.  The  others,  In  these  flnt 
76  years  of  our  existence  vetoed  a  total  of 
only  48  bills — in  most  cases  on  constltution»l 
objections  and  In  one  of  these  instance 
George  Washington  exercised  hl.s  power  tor 
a  technical  reason. 

As  I  Indicated,  especially  since  1933.  ex- 
ecutive encroachment  on  legislative  fuac- 
tlons  has  resulted  in  more  "presidential  »ot. 
ernment  "  rather  than  "congressional  got- 
ernment."  This  has  not  been  good  fcr 
business.  TTils  has  not  been  good  for  the 
people.  This  has  not  been  good  for  thi 
freedom  of  enterprise,  or  for  the  Ireedam 
of  the  Individual. 

Actually,  historians  tell  us  Congress  bu 
been  dropping  in  relative  power  along  t 
descending  curve  of  60  years  duration,  with 
this  rate  of  fall  markedly  Increased  since  New 
Deal  days. 

Indeed,  shocking  as  it  may  sound,  consid- 
ering the  record  and  the  trends  of  history, 
the  question  can  seriously  be  posed :  Can  the 
Congress    survive? 

By  that,  I  mean  can  It  survive  not  aa  a 
rubber  stamp,  but  as  an  autonomous,  ac- 
tive political  entity. 

Emperor  Augustus  did  not  abolish  the 
Roman  Senate  or  Hitler  the  German  Retch- 
stag.  An  assembly  Is  convenient  to  a  dic- 
tator— in  fact.  It  has  been  called  an  IndU- 
pensable  Instnmient  of  managerial  rule. 
The  Soviets  maintain  an  assembly;  that  li 
proof  of  its  advantage  In  lending  a  falw 
front  of  respectability  to  a  dictatorship 

So,  when  I  ask  If  Congress  can  survive— 
What  I  mean  is.  can  constitutional  govern- 
ment.  a  sovereignty  of  the  people,  survive  in 
the  United  States? 

Formal  shifts  in  power  from  Congress  to  a 
President,  such  as  by  reorganization,  by 
specific  grants  of  authority,  are  relatively 
easy  to  identify  But  the  Influence  gained 
by  slow  accretion,  through  long-developing 
trends,  or  even  by  Isolated  aggressive  seizurw 
of  the  initiative  through  extralegislaUv* 
channels,  Is  much  more  difficult  to  assess. 

In  the  executive  branch,  admlnlstratioM 
and  Individual  political  app>olntees  come  and 
go;  but.  as  I  pointed  out  earUer,  the  basic 
power  exists  In  the  permanent  bureau  head*. 
Congress  Itself  has  no  adequate  machinery 
for  uncovering  how  and  when  agency  spend- 
ing plans  and  programs  originate.  The  de- 
tails are  well  camouflaged  and  it  Is  known 
that  the  bureaucrats  can  manipulate  with- 
in their  respective  agencies. 

Under  our  present  system,  the  road  to 
advancement  with  higher  civil  service  rating 
and  pay  for  a  career  employee  or  bureiiucrat 
Is  expansion  of  Government  activity — more 
personnel  and  more  responsibilities,  more 
funds  to  expand.  That  is  the  one  and  .sure 
method  of  upgrading  positions. 

Therefore,  a  barometer  of  executive  de- 
partment Influence  and  power  can  be  related 
to  Federal  spending  and  employment  fig- 
ures This  year.  President  Johnson  sub- 
mitted a  budget  request  which  he  called 
austere — #97.9  billion — which  is  the  biggest 
spending  budget  in  history.  That  represenU 
more  power  in  the  hands  of  a  President  than 
In  any  period  In  our  history. 

Think  of  It — during  the  administration  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  when  our  country's  econ- 
omy was  primarily  agricultural,  our  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  operated  on  an  $80,000 
a  year  budget — and  had  only  nine  employees. 
In  1963.  however,  no  less  than  116.000  persons 
were  employed  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, operating  on  "trapdoor"  spending  and 
a  »7  billion  budget.    Considering  that  a  large 


^  a*  that  budget  went  toward  paying 
I*^  ,^t^  fiUTO  I  am  not  BO  sure  that 
P^':.  ^^\e  weCmade  progress  In  the  past 
we  can  P"''*  *  ^  j^  the  kind  of  progress 
100  y«*"„  "  noense  President  like  Abraham 
*'lm'SrhtTa^d^ffl<=^^y  understanding. 
^"^    Apiculture  Department  bureaucracy. 

°^  n^.S  o"  oU.er'^Government  agencies, 
like  a  °"°'°^d  powerful  In  the  Washington 
"  """^  of  twis  we  have  the  greatest  agrl- 
•"  U^  Pl^t^'  ^^  world-^ne  that  Nlklta 
'^'^^rheVwlth  his  controlled  farm  econ- 
'^^.^n  only  envy.  Yet  the  master  planners 
;ri;^ngim  arJ  Intent  on  a  tx^tal  bureau- 
r^Uc  takeover  of  the  American  faxmer-and 
rtJlal^Tsurpation  of  congressional  powers  In 

^'LT,^' t "aTtS^Kennedy  administration 
,n  recent  years   proposed    an   omnibus   farm 
So™  that  would  have  clamped  rigid  and 
TS^  controls  on  our  American  farmers- 
Sng  them  subject  to  Jail  sentence  and  fine 
rSiVy  did  not  conform  to  the  bureaucratic 
mJter  plan.     The  same  legislation   went  so 
T^tui  to  try  completely  to  eliminate  congres- 
L^rS^wIrs  over  farm  policy      "fV^T 
Kennedy    administrations    proposals-fort u- 
nSy    defeated     by     a     firm     congresslona^ 
«^d-the  Secretary    of    Agriculture    would 
^e  written  farm   legislation   and   Congress 
would  have  had  only  the  power  to  v-eto  t^^e 
la^-s     In  other  words,  there  would  have  been 
B  complete  reversal  in  the  c<.nstltutlonal  ro  es 
«t    out    for    the    execuUve     and    legislative 

^Ts'f  say,  Congre..s  stood  firm  aprdnst  these 
farfetched  plans-but  regrettably,  the  bu- 
r^ucrats  have  won  more  than  their  share 
of  Washington  battles  in  the  area  of  dornes- 
tlc  Dollcy  as  well  as  fi.scal  and  foreign  policy. 
S^  much  for  my  report  on  the  danger  to 
the  checks  and  balances  under  the  Consu- 

tutlon.  ^,     .      ,,_ 

Let  me  In  closing  remind  you  that  ours 
was  to  be  a  limited  government,  limited  by 
the  guarantees  of  freedom  contained  in  the 
Bill  of  Rlght*-limited  by  Its  very  structure 
as  a  system  of  checks  and  balances. 

The  Constitution,  happily,  endures.  We 
still  enjoy  much  of  the  freedoms  guaran- 
teed in  the  Bill  of  Rights— freedom  of  speech 
and  of  assembly;  freedom  of  the  press;  free- 
dom of  religion;  due  process  of  law.  the  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms,  the  right  against  un- 
reasonable search  and  seizure,  the  right  or 
trial  by  Jury.  etc. 

I  suggest  that  these  rights  will  survive— 
and  they  will  only  if  enough  Americans  un- 
derstand, if  enough  Americans  are  taught  to 
understand,  the  Importance  of  the  delicate 
balances  and  marvelous  system  written  Into 
our  Constitution. 

A  free  society,  a  free  people,  free  enter- 
prise—where there  is  protection  against  un- 
due  power  and  big  government^freedom  in 
the  marketplace,  such  as  under  quality  sta- 
bilization, must  be  maintained. 

The  greatness  of  this  country  depends  on 
initiative.  Integrity,  and  decision  of  the  indi- 
vidual, with  an  opportunity  to  compete  and 
a  chance  to  makt  a  profit. 

That  kind  of  opportunity  today  has  some 
champions. 
I  am  proud  to  count  myself  as  one  of  them. 
With  public  support  we  will  succeed. 
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consideration  the  bill  (HJi.  11049)  to  adjust 
the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain 
officers  and  employees  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  foe  other  purposes. 

Mr  snCES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  offer  is  very  simple  It 
makes  the  effective  date  of  this  biU  Jan- 
uary 1,1965. 

Apparently,  the  bill  as  it  now  is  written 
provides  for  salary  increases  for  Con- 
gressmen beginning  in  January  for  po- 
litical reasons.  It  gives  everybody  else 
a  pay  raise  now.  That  does  not  seem 
to  make  much  sense.  A  pay  raise,  if 
justifiable  for  some,  should  be  equally 
justifiable  for  everyone  at  the  same  time. 
I  think  my  simendment  makes  the  bill 
a  little  more  palatable  because  it  puts 
everyone  on  an  equal  footing. 

More  importantly.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  help  our  country  dur- 
ing a  difficult  financial  period.    We  have 
an  unbalanced  budget.    We  are  going  to 
be  asked  to  raise  the  national  debt  limit 
within  a  few  days.    We  are  going  U>  be 
asked  to  maintain  the  present  high  and 
unpopular    excise   taxes.      All    of    these 
things  appear  to  me  to  put  a  pay  raise 
now  in  a  difficult  light.    I  am  proposing 
that  we  simply  put  off  adding  one-half 
billion  dollars  a  year  to  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment for  a  few  months  and  by  doing 
so.  Join  hands  to  help  our  country  im- 
prove its  financial  status.     We  cannot 
disregard    our    responsibility    in    these 

matters.  „         «    ,. 

Under  the  amendment  the  effective 
date  for  a  pay  raise  for  all  Government 
employees  would  be  next  January. 


Dr.  Roy's  Able  Statement 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATH-ES 
Thursday.  May  21. 1964 


ModernizatioB  of  Federal  Salary  Systems 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  rLORUM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTATIVKS 

Thursday.  June  11.  1964 
The    House   In   Committee    of    the   Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 


Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  therein  an  ar- 
ticle by  the  distinguished  superintendent 
of  the  Millis  public  schools.  Millis.  Mass., 
in  my  district.  Dr.  George  C.  Roy,  distin- 
guished educator,  outlining,  and  admir- 
ably analyzing  H.R.  10933,  introduced  by 
me  in  the  House. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  authorize  and 
facilitate  the  deduction  by  teachers  from 
gross  income  of  the  expenses  of  educa- 
tion—which would  include  certain 
travel— undertaken  by  them,  and  pro- 
vide a  uniform  method  of  proving  en- 
titlement to  such  deductions. 

I  am  greatly  Impressed  with  Dr.  Roy's 
excellent  summary  of  this  important  leg- 
islation. It  Is  exceedingly  well  done  and, 
in  my  opinion,  makes  a  strong  argument 
for  the  biU. 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  con- 
sider this  biU  at  an  early  date,  because 
I  think  It  has  great  merit  and  will  be  very 
helpful  to  many  members  of  our  great 
teaching  profession  who  are  engaged  in 
such  vital  work. 


Dr  Roy's  splendid  summary  is  con- 
tained in  a  recent  legislative  bulletin  of 
the  Massachusetts  Teachers  Association 
and  since  the  article  was  deemed  to  be 
of  great  importance  It  was  printed  in  a 
special  edition  of  this  bulletin  so  that  it 
would  be  available  to  the  members. 

The  article  follows : 

MASSACHUSrTTS  TtACHEM  ASSOCIATION   LKGIS- 

LATIVK  BmA^:Tiit  ON  H.R.  10933 
On  April  6,  1964,  the  Honorable  Philip  J. 
PHILBIN,  a  Member  of  Congress  representing 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts, filed  H.R.  10933  in  the  2d  session 
of  the  88th  Congress. 

WHAT  IS  THE  NATT.-KE  ANT)  CON-TENT  Or  H.R. 
10933? 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  10933  Is  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1854  and  It  would 
authorize  and  facilitate  the  deduction  from 
eross  income  by  teachers  of  the  expenses  of 
education  (which  would  include  certain 
travel)  undertaken  by  them  and  further  it 
would  provide  a  uniform  method  of  proving 
entitlement  to  such  deducUons.  -„-u-v 

The  bill  provides  that  a  statement  from 
an  authorized  school  official  would  be  ac- 
ceptable as  proof  (in  the  absence  of  clear 
proof  to  the  contrary)  that  such  education 
was  appropriate  for  maintaining  or  improv- 
ing skills  of  a  teacher,  or  to  meet  the  ex- 
press requirement  of  his  employer. 

For  purposes  of  clarification  this  proposal 
defines  a  teacher  and  lists  aspects  of  edu- 
cational needs  to  meet  the  proposal.     These 

include:  ^      .  v,^i 

1.  Professional    requirements    by    school 

committees. 

2.  Relationship  of  course,  travel,  or  ac- 
tlvltv  to  teacher's  assignment. 

3.  'Relationship  of  improvement  of  skills 
to  individual's  position. 

4  Recognition  of  course,  travel,  activity 
by  college  or  university,  and  It  excludes  any 
course,  travel,  or  other  activity  If  not  di- 
rectly related  to  position. 

5  Provisions  so  that  aH  educational  ex- 
penses shall  be  deductible  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  travel,  meals,  and  lodging  is  now 
deductible;    I.e.,  from  gross  income. 

6  The  amendment  which  would  become 
effective  by  this  act,  were  It  ^ y^'>'^^^^^- 
would  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
yea^  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  act. 

DETINTnoNS 

(a)  This  bUl  methodically  defines  a  teach- 
er as  an  individual  employed  by  a  school  a* 
a  classroom  teacher,  w  as  a  superi'lsor,  ad- 
ministrator, or  adviser,  or  in  any  other  pro- 
fesslonal  capacity  related  to  the  instructlonaJ 
program  inclusive  of  guidance  counselors 
and  librarians. 

(b)  The  term  education  comprises  any 
course,  travel,  or  any  educational  activity 
which : 

1  Is  a  requirement  by  the  teachers  em- 
plm-er  (school  committee^  to  meet  the  spe- 
cific requirements  of  his  emplyoment,  or 

2  Is  within  the  area  of  employment  (in- 
cluding the  subject  area,  grade  level,  or 
other  area)  in  which  the  teacher  performs 
his  duties -as  such  or  is  directly  related  to 
such  area,  or 

3  Is  directly  related  to  the  Improvement 
of  the  teaching,  administrative,  or  otiier 
skills  erf  tbe  teacher,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  courses  in  eduactlon,  psychology,  so- 
ciology, anthropology,  English,  the  language 
of  the  student  Involved  where  English  is  a 
second  language,  guidance  ""If  ^^1?^"°^ 
library,  science  and  audio-visual  techniques, 
or 

4  Ifl  allowed  by  the  institution  of  higher 
learning  at  or  by  which  it  is  offered  or  made 
available  as  a  cmllt  toward  an  advanced 
degree  in  the  area  In  which  tHe  teacher  ta 
employed. 
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This  definition  does  not  Include  any 
course,  travel,  or  other  activity  If  It  is  under- 
taken primarily  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying 
for  a  type  of  emplojmaent  which  Is  different 
from  that  In  which  the  teacher  Is  engaged 
at  the  time  It  Is  undertaken. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  to  keep  pace  with 
space  is  merely  a  problem  of  technology.  We 
as  educators  are  asked  to  prepare  more  In- 
dividuals to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  times. 
To  do  so  means.  In  part,  that  we  must  do 
more  studying,  pursue  more  courses,  visit, 
travel,  pxartlcipate  in  studies  and  research 
In  order  that  we  be  prepared  to  Instruct 
and  direct  our  youth  to  meet  the  problem 
of  the  age  of  space,  an  age  of  change  which 
has   echoed    throughout   life   in   America. 

Professional  travel  should  definitely  be 
reco*?nized.  The  writer  knows  of  one  case 
where  an  individual  has  mside  two  trljjs 
abroad  to  strengthen  his  background  and  to 
allow  him  to  acquire  firsthand  information 
about  his  area  of  Interest,  art.  This  Individ- 
ual has  taken  more  than  1,000  slides  on  his 
tours.  Much  of  his  exi.>erience  has  been 
basic  In  establishing  a  specific  course  in  art 
appreciation.  The  individual  is  planning 
to  return  to  Europe  again  this  summer. 
We  believe  that  this  definitely  should  be  con- 
sidered professional  Improvement  and  be  tax 
deductible.  As  we  understand  the  proposed 
bill,  it  would  be  tax  deductible. 

This  particular  bill  can  be  considered  a 
must  for  the  profession.  May  I  suggest  you 
write  to  the  Honorable  PHrLrp  J  PHn^niN  and 
thank  him  for  filing  H  R.  10933.  Each  of  us 
should  write  to  our  Senators,  the  Honorable 
Leverett  Saltdnstall  and  the  Honorable 
E^DWARD  Kennedy,  and  to  our  Congressmen 
for  the  support  of  this  bill. 

Recently  William  Herbert,  your  present  as- 
sistant executive  secretary  and  member  of 
the  National  Education  Ass<x:latlon  Legisla- 
tive Commission,  and  I  visited  Waslilngton 
on  ofiBcial  business.  We  found  the  Massa- 
chusetts Members  of  the  Senate  and  Con- 
gress most  congenial.  They  are  interested 
to  know  how  their  constituents  are  thinking 
about  various  bills.  Check  with  them  per- 
sonally.   Mention  H.R  10933 


LAWS   AND  RULES   FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 

THE   CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  of  Laws  or  the  United  States 

TtTLE  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  arrangement,  style,  contents, 
and  indexes. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
p>ort  of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.   12,   1895,  c.  23,   §  13.  28  Stilt.  603.) 

TiTLK  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  illus- 
trations, MAPS.  DLAORAMs. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1936.  c.  630,  §  2,  49  8tat.  1546  ) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted  the 
following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  Invited : 

1.  ArTangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  &b  follows:  The  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 


tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7  4 -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6'2-Ixilnt 
type:  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
d(x;uments  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript  — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Offlce  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p  m  in 
order  to  insure  publication  In  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  Ut 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manu.scrlpt  is 
furnished  later  than   12  o'clock  midnight 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  n)aiiu.s<"'rlpt  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  l^e 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  In  the  hands 
of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  th.an  7  o'clock 
p.  m.  to  insure  publication  the  followiiig 
morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  spee<  hes  will  not  be  fur- 
nlsiied  the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
win  be  submitted  the  folh iwlng  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  pr(x:eedlngs  of 
Congress  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  niay  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remark.'  — If  manu- 
script or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  wltti  the 
printing  of  the  Record, 

7  Thirty-day  limit. — 'Hie  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  wlthheki  fur  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  day.s  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered   by   the  con^mlttee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Public 
Printer  within  that  time:  Prorid^'d,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee 
Provided  further.  That  no  M^-mber  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  siiall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  mutter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 


printed.     This  rule  shall  not  be  consi 
apply  to  conference  rep<jrts. 

10(a).  Appendix    to    daily    Record. ^1 

either  House  has  granted  leave  to  prli^ 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  Houm 
newspaper   or    magazine    article,   or   (j) 
other   matter    not   germane   to   the 
Ings,  the  same  shall  be  published  in 
pendlx.     This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  qi 
tlons  which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  " 
ber,  or  to  an  auth<irizcd  extension  of  hlio^p^ 
remarks:   Provided .  That  no  address,  ■ptl^E'""'" 
or  article  delivered  or  released  EUbsequaaZf  . 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  sesalon  «t 
Congress    may    be    printed    in   the    Com 
.SIONAL  RecoRp 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Apj>endiJ  —Thm  Ay^ 
pendlx  to  the  CoNORt.s.sifiNAL  Record  shtU  ■•" 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  a^ 
tension  from  the  copy  stibmltted  by  tbe  (^k 
clal  reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an  aU 
tension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  HouM,|^ 
that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear  ■!■ 
ternately  as  fuj  as  possible  throughout  *ti%_ 
Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  Howt 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  OCdit 
or  arrangement  in  which  the  copy  ooOMy* 
from  the  official  reporters  of  the  respecUw 
Houses 

The  oflBclal  reporters  of  each  House  ibaB 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Itmti 
among  their  exten.slons.  When  both  HotMM 
are  In  session  and  submit  extension*,  tlM- 
leiul  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  HovM 
to  the  other  Iq  alternate  issues,  with  the  ts* 
dlcated  lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appMV. 
lug  in  seconcT  place.  When  only  one  Hoon 
is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ai> 
tension  submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  Houm 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  iiiun*> 
dlately  following  the  lead  items  as  IndicaML 
by  the  fOTclal  reporters  in  the  next  issue  of  ' 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Recoim 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  tbe 
Congress, 

11,  E.stimate  of  cost  -  No  extraneous  matter 
In  exce.ss  of  two  pages  In  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Recoo 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  ii 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  frooi 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  co«t  €€ 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  coet 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  sbaO 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  conununlcatlons  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  VlOS 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
pur[K->ses  of  this  regrulatlon,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  wltb- . 
out  individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rulS 
shall  apply  The  Public  Printer  or  the  OfflcUJ 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  CoNCREssioNAfc 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this. 
paragraph 

12  Official  Reporters — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicat*  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  tS 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  makf 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  plaoe 
In   the  proceedings. 


PKINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extract* 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  peraou 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US    Code,  title  44,  sec    186,  p    1942). 


Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  Dr.  Frederick 
Brown  Harris  at  College  o£  Wilfiam 
and  Mary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or    SOTTTH    CAXOLIMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  June  13,  1964 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  7.  the  Reverend  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  Chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  de- 
livered one  of  his  outstanding  sermons 
to  the  graduating  class  of  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  at  Williamsburg.  Va. 
This  baccalaureate  sermon  was  so  out- 
standing and  contains  Information  and 
thoughts  that  It  rtiould  be  made  avail- 
able to  everyone.  For  this  reason  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  address 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bacca- 
laureate address  ordered  to  b€  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Baccaxattkeatk    Shimon     bt    Dr.    Frederick 
Brown  Harris.  CHAPT-Anr,  T7.S.   Senatr.   at 

THX    COHJLKOK    or    Wn.I.TAM    AND     l^ART,     WlL- 

uamsbtjrc.  Va..  Jttnr  7.  1964 

Ab  we  come  to  the  baccalaureate  service  of 
this  venerable  and  noble  Institution  of  learn- 
ing which  belongs  to  the  Intellectual  aristoc- 
racy of  the  Nation.  It  seems  fitting  that  the 
message  of  the  hour  should  begin  with  a 
scrlptual  text. 

The  great  English  preacher.  Spurgeon.  was 
accustomed  to  say  to  the  classes  of  young 
preachers  to  whom  he  lectured.  "Never  take 
a  text  with  any  Idea  of  preaching  from  it 
unless  that  text  leaps  at  you  as  a  tiger  from 
a  thicket-"  With  this  commencement  Sun- 
day In  mind,  there  Is  a  text  that  leaped  at  me 
in  some  such  manner.  It  Is  found  In  He- 
brews 4;  1 — "I  fear,  lest  having  been  given 
a  promise,  any  one  of  you  should  seem  to 
fall  short  of  It." 

Certainly  for  the  years  that  beckon  there 
is  no  ampler  promise  than  that  written  In 
Invisible  ink  across  the  record  of  college 
years.  The  text  Is  a  sentence  I  would  covet 
the  privilege  of  writing  on  every  college 
diploma.  If  I  can  write  It  on  the  tablets  of 
your  hearts,  this  hour  wUl  not  he  In  vain. 
The  coveted  scroll  of  parchment  to  be  put 
into  yoiu-  hands  this  day  is  the  symbol  not 
only  of  an  accomplishment  but  also  of  a 
promise  Involving  all  the  years  to  be.  And 
I  fear  that  lest  having  been  given  a  promise, 
any  one  of  you  should  seem  to  fall  short  of  it. 

So  once  again  as  June  brings  its  blue  days 
and  fair,  academic  interests  center  on  an 
ending  which  Is  a  beginning,  called  com- 
mencement. Across  the  Nation  there  Is  the 
trek  of  parents  and  families  and  friends  to 
shady  campuses,  to  gray  old  halls  and  ivied 
walls.  There  Is  a  vital  sen-se  In  which  for  a 
great  army  in  caps  and  gowns,  life  begins  at 
graduation.  Mingled  with  the  call  of  the 
present  and  the  future  there  Is  a  nostalgia 
for  the  past  and  for  the  golden  haze  of  stu- 
dent days.  There  is  a  solemn,  haunting  con- 
sciousness of  an  unknown  future  whose  chal- 
lenge is  found  In  much  superior  advice  from 
Imported  vlaltlng  graduation  speakers  who. 
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Bfl  someone  rather  CTUlc&Ily  has  put  it.  believe 
In  life.  Uberty  and  the  pursuit  al  honorazy 
degree*. 

Tou  come  to  a  red  letter  day  like  this, 
facing  the  years  ahead  with  ofSclal  signa- 
tures on  your  diplomas  and  with  names 
that  have  been  signed  to  your  lives — dedi- 
cated teachers  who  are  architects  of  the 
promise  with  which  yo\i  confront  the  world. 
Tour  thoughts  this  commencement  Sxinday 
ar«  not  Just  of  marks  teachers  have  put 
upon  your  work  leading  to  gjraduatlon,  but 
of  enduring  signatures  some  teachers  have 
put  upKjn  your  very  belnR.  Three  decades 
after  his  college  commencement  days,  a  man 
eminently  successful  In  his  chosen  voca- 
tion and  honored,  for  his  untarnished  integ- 
rity as  he  stood  foursquare  in  all  of  life's 
relationships  paid  the  highest  tribute  b« 
could  bring  as  he  poured  out  his  profound 
appreciation  for  what  one  of  his  college  pro- 
fessors had  done  for  him.  Counting  the 
rosary  of  those  formative  years,  he  said  of 
his  old  teacher:  "He  threw  me  a  bunch 
Of  keys  and  set  me  to  opening  doors  for 
myself." 

A  real  education  Is  not  a  book  of  formulas, 
it  Is  a  bunch  of  keys.  Among  the  beati- 
tudes of  the  teaching  profession,  the  one 
most  to  be  coveted  is.  "Blessed  1b  the 
teacher  who  throws  a  student  a  bunch  of 
keys."  To  find  the  doors  these  keys  will  tin- 
lock  is  to  become  a  Master  of  Arts  which  you 
win  not  even  have  glimpsed  In  the  textbooks. 

The  symtKJl  of  a  valid  education  U  not  an 
encyclopedia,  but  a  key,  and  not  necessarily 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  at  that.  The  fact  iB 
that  in  every  school.  Including  the  school  of 
life,  the  principal  things  are  not  taught. 
they  are  caught.  In  the  Capitol  a  few  days 
ago.  a  group  of  young  Americans  stood 
around  the  statue  of  James  A.  Oarfleld.  He 
was  thinking  of  education  not  as  subjects 
taught  but  as  keys  caught  when  he  grate- 
fully declared  that  the  best  university  would 
be  his  Inspiring  college  president  at  Wil- 
liams. Mark  Hopkins,  on  one  end  of  a  log 
and  a  farm  boy  on  the  other.  He  spoke  from 
experience.  He,  himself,  had  been  that  farm 
boy  as  he  went  to  Williams  College  and 
Mark  Hopkins,  its  great  president,  had 
helped  to  sweep  from  his  mind  the  cot>- 
webs  of  fEUse  conceptions  and  narrow  preju- 
dices which  had  blocked  Inherent  greatness. 
Mark  Hopkins  did  not  give  the  coming  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  a  formal  educa- 
tion— he  threw  him  a  bunch  of  keys  and  set 
him  opening  doors  for  himself.  It  was  out 
of  an  enuinclpatlng  ministry  of  that  sort  that 
someone  wrote  these  lines: 

"Mark  Hopkins  sat  on  the  end  of  a  log 
And  a  farmboy  sat  on  the  other. 
Mark  Hopkins  came  as  a  pedagogue. 
But  he  taught  as  an  elder  brother. 
I  don't  care  what  Mark  Hopkins  taught. 
If  his  Greek  was  poor  and  his  Latin  naught 
The  farmboy  thought-  thought  he, 
All  through  lecture  time  and  quiz. 
The  kind  of  man  I'd  like  to  be 
Is  the  kind  of  man  Mark  Hopkins  is." 

And  speaking  of  keys,  unless  a  so-called 
education  is  woefully  deficient  always  there 
must  be  one  key  that  opens  the  opulent 
door  of  the  vinseen  and  eternal  which  Is  an 
escape  Into  eternity.  With  the  key  to  that 
door  in  his  hand,  one  can  toil  In  these  fields 
of  time  In  the  sense  of  the  eternal  and  find 
that  even  the  common  task  and  the  trivial 
round  is  edged  with  crimson  and  gold. 
Without  that  key.  one  emerging  from  class- 


rooms.  blackboards,  laboratories,  and  lec- 
tures into  the  busy,  denxaadlng  years  tliut 
wait  win  with  disillusioned  eyes  find  at  last 
but  the  ashes  of  fair  hopes  and  that  all  Is 
vanity.  There  is  no  more  tesUng  quesUon 
on  life's  examination  pap>era  than  to  keep  on 
going  In  the  direction  you  axe  now  going, 
where  wUl  you  finally  arrive? 

In  my  own  college  days,  there  fell  one 
twilight  hour  a  sentence  from  the  lips  of 
a  college  professor — a  sentence  that  Influ- 
enced me  more  than  any  other  which  I  had 
heard  In  that  college — Dickinson,  which  la 
almost  as  old  In  Its  founding  as  William  and 
Mary.  This  was  the  sentence:  "What  you 
will  one  day  be.  you  are  now  becoming." 

That  reminds  us  that  the  goal  of  a  true 
education — not  the  loaded  mind,  but  the 
llght«d  mind.  The  gleaming  candles  are 
aflame  on  academic  altars  when  there  is 
offered  the  perfect  conunencement  prayer, 
framed  by  a  college  professor: 

"And   let   those   learn    who  here   shall  meet. 
TYue  wisdom   Ls   with   reverence  crowned. 
And  science  walks  with  humble  feet. 
To  seek  the  God  that  faith  hath  found." 

Every  one  of  you  will  one  day  sit  down 
to  what  Rot>ert  Louis  Stevenson  called  a 
banquet  of  consequences.  Tou  have  already 
begun  to  prepare  the  menu  for  that  ban- 
quet table.  Perhaps  amid  the  commence- 
ment excitement  and  rejoicing  it  might  not 
be  amiss  to  ask  the  graduates  of  this  year 
of  our  Lord  to  face  the  solemn  Implication 
of  the  fear  which  lifts  its  head  in  our  gradu- 
ation text:  "I  fe&r.  lest  having  been  given  a 
promise,  Euiy  one  of  you  ahould  seem  to  fall 
abort  of  It." 

Any  promise  which  may  come  to  bloom 
In  the  tomorrows  has  Its  roots  In  the  ground 
of  today.  Always  the  time  for  us  to  act 
Is  today.  Our  only  field  of  endeavor  Is  the 
here  and  now.  A  long  time  ago  when  every- 
body was  talking  about  evolution,  a  well- 
known  preacher  began  a  sermon  with  this 
sentence:  "If  we  leave  It  to  the  evolution- 
ists to  tell  us  where  we  came  from,  and 
the  theologians  to  tell  us  where  we  are 
going,  the  fact  (tUl  remains  that  we  are 
here."  And  the  prayer  for  commencement 
day  and  every  day  Is  that  lifted  In  Dr.  Harry 
Emerson  Poedlck's  great  hymn — "God  of 
Grace  and  Ood  of  Glory,  give  us  wisdom, 
give  us  courage,  give  us  vision  for  the  living 
of  these  days,  that  we  fall  not  man.  nor 
Thee." 

And  what  a  day  this  is  in  which  to  be 
alive.  What  a  commencement  poem  that 
is  of  Angela  Morgan's. 

"To  be  alive  in  such  a  day. 
With  every  year  a  lightning  page 
Turned   In   the  Worlds  great  wonder  book. 
When  rail  and  rod  and  steel  and  stone 
Becomes  the  avenues  of  God. 
A  trump  to  shout  Hlscnessage  through 
And  crown  the  work  that  men  may  do. 
Rise,  Soul,  from  thy  despairing  knees. 
Give  thanks  with  all  thy  flaming  heart. 
Crave  but  to  have  In  It  a  part. 
Arise  and  claim  thy  heritage — 
To  be  alive  In  such  a  day." 

If  as  graduates  facing  this  day  you  were 
asked  In  Just  a  handful  of  words  to  analysse 
such  a  day.  you  would  have  to  say  that  apart 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  age  of  the  split 
atom,  with  all  the  dread  Implications  of  that, 
that  it  Is  a  time  of  world  revolution.  To- 
day's headlines  announce  that  this  meana 
that   teeming   milllooB  under  all   skies  are 
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reaching    out.    often    violently,    demanding 
mSTof  the  good  things  that  modem  clvll- 
Son  make,   poeaible.     We  do  not  regret 
J^at^erlca  at  its  beet  ha.  nothiiig  good 
^at  it  doe.  not  desire  for  the  whole  earth. 
And   what  we   caU    the   world    revolution   1. 
r^ely  the  harvest  of  the  seed  of  ChrtsUanity 
'^  democracy.     But  side  by  side  with  that 
in  such  a  day  Is  a  heinous  system  of  chains 
and  enslavement  which  is  endeavoring  to  sub- 
vert and  utilize   that   legitimate   revolution 
lor    Hs   own    evil    purposes.      It    is    a   system 
like    vultures    hovering   over    the    misery    of 
the   worid       I    refer,    of    course,    to    atheistic 
communism.      It    Is   a   diabolical    conspiracy 
thTt  w"e  face  and  fight,  with  no  belief  In  God 
or  kindness  or  fairness,  mercy  or  truth,  or 
what  we  think  of  as  the  moral  standards.    It 
defies    and    denies    and    derides    everything 
that  is  proclaimed  in  an  hour  such  as  this. 
One  of  my  good  friends.  Bishop  Gerald  Ken- 
nedy  erf   the   Methodist    Church,   some   time 
aeo  came  out  of  Soviet  Russia  after  having 
Boent  several   weeks   behind    the   Iron   Cur- 
tain     Breathing    the    air    of    freedom    once 
more     this    is   what   he    said:    "The    Issue   Is 
Joined  at  last.     Either  God  is.  or  He  Is  not. 
Either  a  man  Is  of  value  only  as   a  citizen 
of  the  state,  or  he  Is  of  value  because  God 
created    him.      Either    Christianity    is    true, 
or  communism  Is  true— but  not  both."    Then 
he   added.    "Coexistence    Is   a   pleasant  term, 
but  one  of  these  systems  is  going  down." 

Communism  deals  in  masses.  Christianity 
deals  In  Individuals,  in  persons.  The  great 
fallacy  and  heresy  of  our  genwatlon  U  that 
without  very  much  attention  to  the  caliber 
of  the  individual,  glowing  social  goals  can 
be  reached  simply  by  the  Impetus  of  mass 
movement.  Social  engineers  endeavor  to 
bring  In  the  kingdom  of  human  betterment 
by  dealing  mostly  In  blueprmts,  rather  than 
in  white  live*.  They  seem  to  believe  in 
changing    maps,    rather    than    In    changing 

nien.  ,^  „ 

Often,  even  In  our  enlightened  capitalism, 
futile  attempts  are  being   made  with  legU- 
latlve  bricks  to  build  an  altruistic  edifice  on 
the  sinking  sands  of  unchanged  individuals. 
With  the  wisdom  of  the  centuries,  an  adage 
has  come  down  the  long  years:  "You  cannot 
make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear."     This 
Is  a  time  to  rememt)er  that  not  in  the  chan- 
ceries of  the  nations,  but  In  the  hearts  and 
minds   of   Individual    men    and   women,   are 
the  Issues  of  life  and  death.     If  our  civili- 
zation I.  to  be  saved.  It  will  be  saved  not  by 
fanning  fires  of  hatred  for  dictators  abroad 
or    by    any    social    panacea*    for    our    ailing 
social  order,  but  by  individuals  whose  atti- 
tude,   to   others    across    all    line,   and    giUfs 
make  them  as  the  candles  of  the  Ixsrd  and  a 
part  of  the  solution  rather  than  a  part  of  the 
problem.     Ibsen,    the    dramatist,    who    was 
deeply    Interested   in    the    life    of   a   certain 
youth,  anxious  that  he  should  not  fall  short 
of  the  promUe.  In  a  letter  said  to  that  young 
man:    "There  Is   no  way   In  which  you  can 
benefit    society    more    than   by    coining    the 
metal  in  yourself." 

Many  times  there  has  come  to  my  mind  a 
rhv-me  I  heard  years  ago. 

"Yet  fear  I  deeply,  too. 
That  Death  will  seek  and  find  me 
Ere  I  keep  Life's  rendezvous." 

Tliere  is  enough  in  that  to  stab  our  spirits 
broad  awake.  We  cannot  miss  the  date  with 
death.  It  will  find  us.  Across  the  centuries 
men  have  tried  to  find  the  Fountain  of  Per- 
petual Youth.  They  never  have.  How  true 
It  Is  that — 

"The  boast  of  Heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 
And   all   that  beauty.   aU   that  wealth  e'er 

gave. 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour: 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 

We  oannot  mlB«  that,  but  the  eolemn  and 
sobering  tblng  la  that  we  may  miss  the  date 


with  Ufe  Itself.  We  may  go  through  this  big. 
buzzing  oonfuslon  which  we  call  life  and 
partake  of  its  Joys  and  Borrows.  Its  triumphs 
and  defeats,  and  then  one  day  go  through 
that  little  black  door  called  death,  ye*  hav- 
ing missed  life  completely.  Galsworthy  said 
of  one  of  his  characters,  "He  had  experienced 
everything  else  but  life  itself. 

■I  fear,  leet  having  been  given  a  promise, 
any    one   of    you   should  seem   to  fall   short 

ol  It."  ,_^ 

As  you  go  to  meet  the  beckoning  years,  leet 
vou  fall  short  of  the  promise,  beware  of  the 
futUlty  of  the  negative.     Be  for  something, 
not    against    everything.     When    Nehru    of 
India  died  but  a  few  days  ago  an  editorial  in 
the  New  York  Times  stated  that,  "This  revo- 
lutionary was  a  revolutionary  for  things  as 
well  as  against  things.     Above  all  he  was  for 
India.     A  columnist  recently  remarked  about 
a  certain  Government  official,  "He  seems  to 
be     against     everything     except     children." 
Well,  that  was  a  worthwhile  exception,  but 
It    left    the    impression    that    the   one    thus 
labeled  was  afflicted  with  "no"  v\rae,  as  much 
as  the  Riisslans  are  at  the  so-called  confer- 
encca  they  agree  to  attend  and  then  habit- 
ually    veto     any     meaningful     atte>mpt     at 
cooperation.     Whlttaker  Chamtters,  the  dis- 
illusioned Ocanmunlst  who  was  the  key  wit- 
ness In  a  famous  case,  wrote  In  the  foreword 
of  his  book.  "Wltneee,"  this  note  to  his  chil- 
dren:   "A    man    Is    not    primarily    a    wltnees 
against  something.     That  U  only  Incidental 
to  the  fact  that  he  Is  a  witness  for  some- 
thing." 

In  these  summer  days  heading  toward  the 
fall  elections,  from  the  platform  and  on  the 
speaking  air  there  are  voices  galore  telling 
the  Nation  and  the  world  what  they  are 
against.  In  this  bewildered  and  baffled  day. 
never  were  so  many  against  so  much.  The 
seat  of  the  scornful  Is  overcrowded  by  those 
who  add  to  the  confusion  by  loudly  an- 
nouncing what  they  are  against.  One  cA  the 
outstanding  Membera  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
recently  was  heard  to  exclaim,  after  listen- 
ing to  an  acrimonious  debate  freighted  with 
bitter  words  of  opposition,  "It  would  t>e  a 
poser  If  someone  sruddenly  confronted  thoae 
who  are  so  sure  of  what  they  are  against 
with  the  pertinent  query,  'What  are  you 
for?'  " 


In  the  midst  of  the  shouting  and  tumult 
of  thlB  volcanic  day  when  prejudice  and 
passion  furnish  more  heat  than  light,  1b  It 
not  high  time  to  realize  that  which  the  age. 
make  perfectiy  clear,  namely,  that  attack  1b 
not  haf  afl  eOectlve  as  example  aJid  that  at 
last,  evU  can  only  be  overcome  by  good- 
Affirmation  Is  10  times  stronger  than  denun- 
ciation. To  borrow  a  phrase  from  a  song 
once  popular,  this  surely  Is  a  good  time  to 
"Accentuate  the  positive." 

We  are  ready  and  rightly  so  to  throw  all  the 
scornful,     biting     adjectives     m     the     book 
against  the  conspirators  of  the  Kremlin  and 
their  lying  tricks.     But  it  is  not  enough  to 
see    Red    anytime,    anywhere    In    the    world 
communism  shows  its  blighting  hand.    The 
thing  that  will  prevail  at  last  against  regi- 
mented tyranny  with  Its  ball  and  chain  Is  a 
vibrant,  positive  democracy  In  which  we  be- 
lieve  more   strongly   and    love    more   deeply 
than  we  hate  totalitarianism.     America  will 
help  to  destroy  the  foul  growth  of  atheistic 
communism  not  merely  by  denunciation  of 
the  things  she  U  set  to  deplore  but  with  the 
blazing  torch  of  the  things  she  Is  tar.    There 
IB  nothing  we  need  more  In  the  Nation  and 
the   church   and   In   our   personal   attitude, 
than  to  Iseware  the  futility  of  the  negative. 
Then,    I    fear    lest    having    been    given    a 
promise,  any  of  you  should  fall  because  o(f 
the  tyranny  of  things.     How  little  human 
behavior  has  changed  In  20  centuries,  since 
the  Master  Teacher  told  about  the  man  who 
thought  entirely  In  terms  of  big  crop,  and 
bigger  bams,  then  sat  back  and  said  to  hifl 
soul.  "I  have  much  laid  up  for  the  days  to 


come.  Many  things.  Enjoy  yourself.  Take 
your  ease."  He  talked  to  his  soul  as  If  he 
could  wrap  It  In  a  bank  account  or  house  It  in 
a  barn.  But  It  waa  later  than  he  thought 
Jesus  said,  "Thou  fool  1  Tomorrow  your  name 
will  be  on  the  obituary  list.  Then  whose 
shall  these  things  be  which  you  have  col- 
lected?" 

When  we  paste  the  label  of  materialism  on 
the  communistic  system  we  cannot  forget 
that  the  raging  passion  with  half  our  people 
Is  to  build  bams,  and  bigger  bams,  cm-  cor- 
porations and  bigger  corporations. 

And,  the  raging  passion  of  the  other  half 
of  o\ir  people  Is  to  get  more  and  more  wages 
lor  less  and  less  work. 

So,  we  make  wealth  and  security  the  goals 
of  our  personal  living,  and  of  our  national 
existence. 

The  sad  fact  facing  a  secular  society  like 
ours  is  that  we  often  have  nothing  to  promise 
except  more  gadgets  and  an  ever  higher 
standard  of  living. 

Recently  In  the  South  I  was  told  of  a 
young  woman,  a  teacher  of  political  science, 
who  had  asked  her  class  a  searching  question. 
She  said,  "Suppose  that  In  10  cff  15  years 
the  Russians  do  catch  up  with  us  In  con- 
sumer goods,  conveniences,  and  gadgets. 
Suppose  they  accomplish  the  gains  they  boast 
they  will  reach  in  surpassing  us  In  mere 
things."  Said  this  splendid  young  teacher. 
"What  will  we  then  have  left  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  our  way.  the  validity  or  our 
faith?" 

I  get  a  great  many  books  to  review,  more 
than  I  can  ever  read.  But  sometime  ago 
one  so  gripped  my  attention  that  I  read  it 
through.  It  was  by  a  reporter  who  had  gone 
across  the  Nation  Interviewing  prominent 
men  in  various  parts  of  America.  He  wanted 
to  find  out  what  a  number  of  things  meant 
In  the  lives  of  these  men  who  are  In  the 
public  eye — art.  literature,  music — and 
especially  religion.  He  did  not  want  to  find 
If  they  belonged  to  a  church  or  perhaps  passed 
a  collection  plate  in  some  aristocratic  con- 
gregation, but  what  spiritual  verities  really 
meant  in  their  lives.  And  what  do  you  think 
I  found  he  had  named  the  chapter  in  the 
book  in  which  he  summed  up  his  Impres- 
sions? He  called  it,  "The  Tyranny  of  Things." 
He  found  that  so  often,  with  blinded  eyes 
and  hobbled  feet.  In  spite  of  their  prcwnlnence 
in  life,  these  men  groped  down  a  narrow  gorge 
and  called  It  life. 

If  I  could  give  one  thing  to  every  college 
graduate  I  think  It  would  be  a  copy  of  J.  M. 
Barrte's  "The  Will."  Acroes  that  sUxy  there 
seems  to  be  written  oiu-  text,  "I  fear  that 
having  been  given  a  promise  any  of  you 
sho\ild  seem  to  faU  short  of  It."  "The  Will" 
Is  really  a  play  in  three  acts  with  20  years 
between  each  act. 

In  the  first  act  there  comee  Into  a  barris- 
ter's office  a  newly  married  couple.  With 
them  all  Is  sweetness  and  light,  unselfish- 
ness, and  altruism.  They  come  to  make  a 
wUl.  The  bride  did  not  want  that  done  for 
she  thought  of  It  as  a  symbol  of  Inevitable 
parting.  But  the  groom  had  been  left  some 
money  and  he  wanted  a  will  to  cover  that. 
The  bride  suggested  in  that  case,  why  not 
make  an  annuity  for  two  indigent  cousins 
of  his  not  hers.  When  they  left  the  lawyer 
said  to  them,  "You  are  a  ridiculous  couple." 
and  then  more  seriously  he  called  out,  "But 
don't  change  especially  if  you  get  on  In  the 
world."    They  replied  "Never  fear,  we  won  t. 

Twenty  years  later  they  come  Into  the  same 
office.  They  are  both  past  middle  life  now. 
He  is  a  successful  merchant  and  is  making 
much  money.  They  come  to  make  a  wUL 
The  wile  Is  climbing  the  Boclal  ladder.  I  re- 
member that  In  that  part  of  the  story  It 
says  "She  was  not  so  much  dressed  as  she 
was  richly  upholstered."  They  snap  at  ea^ 
other,  "My  money,  my  money."  He  suggested 
a  certain  phrase  be  put  into  the  wllL  She 
repUed  peevlahly.  "One  might  think  you  sw 
afraid   I  would  marry   again  If  you  died- 
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"Oh  well,  leave  It  out."  He  declared  his  In- 
tention of  leaving  quite  a  large  sum  to  a 
hospital.  She  thought  that  was  foolish  but 
he  held  his  ground  and  boasted,  that  he 
wanted  to  make  a  splaah  In  hospitals.  She 
said  It  was  about  time  to  take  the  money 
away  from  those  parasite  cousins  of  his.  It's 
a  terrible  scene.  Things  are  In  the  saddle. 
There  are  pieces  of  ruined  rainbows  lying 
about  everywhere.  When  they  left  the  lawyer 
had  no  comment.  Sadly  he  realized  what 
he  feared  might  happen,  had  happened. 

Twenty  years  later  the  husband  comes 
alone.  She  Is  dead.  He  U  Sir  Phillip  Ross 
now.  He  has  been  knighted  because  of  hjs 
success  in  life.  He  comes  to  make  another 
will  to  cover  much  more  money  that  has 
flowed  Into  his  coffers.  He  had  not  even 
thought  as  to  whom  he  would  leave  It.  He 
muttered  as  he  sat  there  that  neither  his 
son  nor  his  daughter  would  get  any  of  it. 
"They  are  rotters,"  was  his  verdict,  regard- 
ing the  children.  After  sitting  there  for  a 
while  he  took  a  piece  of  blank  paper  and 
wrote  on  it  the  names  of  seven  or  eight 
men.  Finally,  he  handed  It  to  the  lawyer 
and  said,  "These  are  the  men  I  have  fought 
with  for  wealth  and  I  won.  I  won.  Now. 
leave  the  money  to  them  with  rr^y  respect- 
ful curses."  Someone  In  one  of  our  leading 
magazines  and  some  time  ago,  when  referring 
to  "The  Will."  that  If  someone  would  arise 
In  America  to  make  this  message  effective 
he  would  be  the  greatest  benefactor  our 
Nation  ever  had.  Somebody  has  There  was 
one  who  stood  under  the  blue  sky  of  Pale- 
stine, and  who  today  stands  In  the  midst 
of  mammon-mad.  pleasure-mad  America, 
declaring.  "A  man's  life  conslsteth  not  of 
the  abundance  of  the  things  that  he 
possesses." 

But  I  suppose  that  there  is  not  a  member 
of  this  great  graduating  class  who  would 
question  for  a  moment  the  validity  of  all 
this  Idealism,  these  stars  I  have  been  trying 
to  h&ng  In  your  sky.  If  any  of  you  fall  In 
realizing  life's  promise  It  Is  likely  to  be  be- 
cause of  what  someone  has  called,  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  elsewhere.  That  Is  the  third 
thing  of  which  to  be  aware  In  this  trio  of 
temptations.  The  first  is  the  futility  of  the 
negative.  The  second  Is  the  tyranny  of 
things,  and  lastly  the  fallacy  of  the  else- 
where. 

If  we  were  only  somewhere  else— what  we 
could  bring  to  pass.  These  hills  of  home 
are  gray  and  drab  but  the  hills  out  there 
on  the  horizon  are  ablaze  with  light.  But 
those  who  see  the  spires  of  our  town,  as 
they  are  viewed  from  across  the  valley, 
think  they  glitter  like  the  spires  of  the 
CelesUal  City.  If  we  live  In  Zenith  we  think 
that  our  place  of  residence  has  characteris- 
tics of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  If  we  could 
only  pitch  our  tent  In  some  greener  or  purer 
valley  The  Good  Book  says,  "The  eyes  of 
the  wUe  are  before  him.  The  eyes  of  the 
foolish  man  are  at  the  ends  of  the  earth.'" 
What  do  you  think  that  means''  It  means 
Just  what  It  says — the  eyes  of  the  wLse  are 
before  him.  and  he  sees  the  possible  glory 
and  the  splendor  of  the  place  where  he  Is. 
The  eyes  of  a  foolish  man  are  always  span- 
ning the  horizon  for  some  signs  of  a  glory 
he  thinks  he  has  missed  at  home. 

Sometime  ago  Mrs  Harris  and  I  were  In 
England's  green  and  pleasant  land.  We  hired 
a  little  car  and  drove  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  streets  and  the  country  road."?  a  hundred 
miles  to  Eversley.  Why  did  we  want  to  go 
there?  Is  It  a  showplace?  Far  from  it.  We 
went  there  because  a  college  graduate. 
Charles  Klngsley.  went  there  many  years 
ago.  At  college  he  had  taken  all  the  hon- 
ors. Mentally  and  spiritually  he  was  highly 
endowed.  He  went  as  the  minister  of  that 
little  church.  How  long  did  he  stay?  Was 
It  Just  long  enough  for  the  church  authori- 
ties to  find  a  place  adequate  for  his  powers? 
The  fact  Is  that  he  stayed  there  33  years. 
Charles  Klngsley  would  never  go  anywhere 
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else.  To  the  end  of  his  days  he  was  Just 
an  humble  parish  priest,  visiting  from  hum- 
ble home  to  humble  home.  Many  honors 
came  to  him.  England  wore  a  pathway  to 
that  little  church  to  hear  him  preach.  He 
wrote  books  in  the  rectory  next  door  which 
were  read  around  the  world.  He  went  up 
and  down  England  as  a  prophet  of  social 
reform.  He  preached  In  the  cathedrals.  He 
was  chaplain  to  the  Queen.  But  nothing 
could  Induce  him  to  leave  that  far-from-at- 
tractlve  Uttle  town  with  Its  unlettered  peo- 
ple. As  the  end  drew  near  they  began  to 
talk  about  Klngsley  t)elng  burled  In  West- 
minster Abbey.  Modestly  he  said,  that  he 
did  not  want  to  be  burled  there.  He  wanted 
his  grave  to  be  at  the  portal  of  the  Uttle 
church  whose  minister  he  had  been  for 
more  than  three  decades  He  wrote  a  verse 
which  gave  the  secret  of  his  life,  and  the 
longer  I  live,  the  more  lives  that  I  touch. 
I  believe  more  and  more  that  It  Is  the  secret 
of  every  life.  I  do  not  care  who  you  are. 
or  where  you  are.  or  what  you  are  doing. 
Here  It  Is — remember  It  even  If  you  forget 
everything  else  I  have  been  trying  to  say 
this  high  hour  In  your  life; 

"Do   the   work   that's   nearest 
Though  It's  dull  at  whiles; 
Helping  when  you  see  them 
Lame  dogs  over  .siUes— 
Finding  In  each  hedgerow 
Marks  of  angel'.s  feet 
EJplcs  In  the  pebhies 
Underneath  your  feet." 

In  that  spirit  let  us  face  the  vexing  prob- 
lems of  such  an  age  vi>wlng  that  we  will 
light  a  candle  rather  than  curse  the  dark- 
ness— determined  that  having  a  promise  we 
will  not  fall  short  of  It,  but  that  we  will 

Be    true    to    all   truth   the   world   denies 
Not  tongxie-tled  by  Its  glided  lies 
Not  always  right  In  all  mens  eyes 
But  faithful  to  the  light  within. 

And  so,  on  this  conimcncenient  Sunday, 
on  this  ancient  campus  .«!ha!l  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  we  will  put  Into  the  fugitive 
fragments  of  every  day  such  quality  of  toll 
and  service  as  shall  make  us  unashamed 
when  the  day  is  over,  and  all  the  days  are 
done. 

God  bless  you.    Let  u.s  pray: 

O  Ixjrd  and  Master  of  us  all,  at  this  storied 
spot  where  the  American  dream  was  born, 
we  are  grateful  that  even  m  such  an  age  that 
dream  Is  not  over.  H.ivlng  been  -given  a 
promise  of  freedom,  send  us  forth  Into  a 
changed  and  changing  world  to  throw  the 
stubborn  ounces  of  our  weight  Into  the 
scales  to  help  make  the  radiant  promise 
of  the  dream  our  fathers  cherished  come 
true. 

Lift  us,  we  pray,  above  the  mud  and  scum 
of  mere  things  and  enrich  us  with  thoae 
durable  satisfactions  of  life  so  that  the  mul- 
tiplying years  may  not  find  us  bankrupt  In 
those  things  that  matter  mo-st — the  golden 
currency  of  faith,   and   hope,   and    love. 

We  ask  It  In  the  d.  ar  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


loterview  With  Mrs.  Wendell  WUIkie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    IM  DIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  June  13,  1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Wendell  Willkie  Is  a  gracious  lady  who 
has  achieved  much  In  her  own  right 
since  the  death  of  her  husband  twenty 


years  ago  In  the  prime  of  his  life  She 
has  served  the  CJovernment  as  a  member 
of  the  American  Battle  Monumenta 
Commission,  she  has  been  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Salvation 
Army  and  the  USD.  and  has  been  a  busy 
and  useful  citizen  in  many  ways. 

Mrs.  WUkie  has  never  sought  the  lime- 
light, and  has  lived  and  worked  quietly 
Indiana  is  proud  to  claim  her  as  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  the  State,  where 
she  has  a  home  In  the  town  of  Rushvllle 
the  residence  also  of  her  son  Philip  Will- 
kie.  lawyer  and  bank  president. 

Recently  Mrs.  WUIkie  granted  an  in- 
tei-vlew.  however,  to  Barbara  Sigel  of 
the  Washington  Star.  It  appeared  in 
that  paper  on  Sunday.  May  31.  i  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President,  that 
it  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  to  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mrs.     WiLLKiK     RcMTT^iscEs     ON     Husband's 

Campaign 

(By  Barbara  SIgel) 

AfUr  20  years  of  "l)elng  a  good  citizen" 
Mrs.  Wendell  WUIkie  tfas  granted  a  rare 
Interview  and  shared  her  thoughts  on  the 
man    In    the    White    House. 

"President  Johnson  works  harder  than 
any  President  we've  ever  had  and  It  worries 
me,"  said  the  72-year -old  widow  of  Wendell 
WUIkie,  a  man  who  aspired  to  the  Presidency 
but  succumbed  to  the  rigors  of  political 
campaigning  at  an   early  age. 

"At  tiie  speed  Mr  Johnson  goes,  attending 
funerals  and  weddings  and  everything  else. 
I  Just  hope  nothlnt;  happens  to  him."  com- 
mented the  midwest  Republican  who  pres- 
ently maintains  an  apartment  In  New  Tork 
City. 

■I  don't  believe  in  giving  other  people 
advice,  but  we  do  want  him  to  ■urvlve  and 
not  wear  himself  out  completely,"  the  said, 
•'especially  since  we  don't  have  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

TBI    1 04  0    CAMPAIGN 

Edith  Wlllkle  campaigned  when  her  hus- 
band won  fhe  Republican  Party's  nomination 
to  run  against  Roosevelt  and  she  was  with 
him  In  1944,  attempting  to  get  the  nomina- 
tion a  second  time,  when  his  life  was  cut 
off  by  a  series  of  heart  attacks. 

"Wendell  had  never  been  sick  a  day  In  his 
life,  but  the  tenseness  was  too  much.  Tliafs 
what  kills  all  of  them,"  said  the  Tennessee- 
bom  Mrs.  Wlllkle  "He  was  like  a  One  violin 
and  the  strings  were  Just  pulled  too  tight. 
He  was  Just  52 

"You've  got  to  relax,  and  Wendell's  only 
relaxation  was  reading."  she  continued,  "and 
that  doesn't  release  tension" 

"If  taking  walks  around  the  White  House 
helps  President  Johnson  to  relax  then  It's 
a  good  thing.  "  added  the  silver-haired  widow- 
While  Wendell  Wlllkle  Is  remembered  by 
the  public  as  the  author  of  "One  World."  a 
prophetic  narrative  of  his  travels  throughout 
north  Africa.  England,  and  Russia.  Mrs  Wlll- 
kle remembers  her  husband  as  "a  dramatic 
and  fasclnaUng  man.  full  of  humor,  and 
so  very  handsome." 

She  spoke  of  the  IdeBls  which  her  late 
htisband  defended  with  enthusiasm,  occa- 
sionally breaking  off  to  look  away  wistfully. 

Ht'SBAND'S    "one    WORLD" 

"Wendell. didn't  make  one  world.  He  rec- 
ognized that  the  aclentlst«  had  done  that. 
While  some  people  believed  the  United  States 
could  build  a  wall  and  live  within  it,  he 
knew  that  couldn't  be  as  long  as  airplanes 
were  flying  over  the  top  of  everything,"  she 
said  of  the  anU-lsolaUonlst  stand  which  her 
husband  took. 


AithouKh  she  has  been  out  of  the  public 
.notlUht  for  the  last  20  year*.  Mrs.  WlUfcle 
Sr^Sen  very  active  in  civic  and  phllan- 
Sroplc  group..  Currently  she  U  on  the 
wilrd  Of  iulvUers  for  t^ie  World's  Fair. 

During  the  Elsenhower  administration 
.he  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt  were  the  only 
women  to  serve  on  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission,  an  8-year  appoint- 
ment which  took  them  throughout  Europe 
designing  and  dedicating  memorial  ceme- 
teries to  our  war  dead. 

"It  was  sadder  than  you  can  Imagine. 
You  Just  used  up  y«ur  emotions,"  Mrs.  WUl- 

'^She  has  served  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  the  USO,  and  Skid- 
more  college,  and  was  a  trustee  for  the  New 
York  Infirmary.  UntU  3  years  ago,  she  was 
on  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Women's 
National  Republican  Club,  a  post  she  held 
for  12  years. 

But  for  the  most  part,  this  former  li- 
brarian has  Bteyed  In  the  background.  Of 
her  personal  experience  as  the  wife  of  a 
presidential  candidate  she  -says,  "I  was  the 
shyest  human  being  in  the  world.  What 
could  I  do  but  go  out  and  be  gracious." 
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H«    TOOK     HKR     ADVICK 

When  it  came  to  her  husband's  career, 
Mrs  WUlkle's  advice  was  an  important  fac- 
tor Soon  after  she  married  the  young  In- 
diana lawyer,  she  suggested  that  he  not 
accept  a  Job  offered  by  a  big  law  Arm  unUl 
he  got  exactly  what  he  wanted.  Money 
should  not  be  the  deciding  factor,  she  told 
him. 

Years  later  she  had  the  courage  to  advise 
him  to  change  from  a  stalwart  Democrat  to 
a  Republican,  a  move  which  brought  him  to 
the  brink  of  the  presidency.  "I  persuaded 
him  to  do  it."  she  says  with  candor.  "It  was 
the  best  chance  he  had  to  defeat  Roosevelt" 
on  the  Issue  of  private  enterprise  versus 
publlo  welfare. 

"I  was  bam  In  the  South  with  all  the 
prejudices  In  the  world,  but  I  became  an 
adult." 

Wendell  Wlllkle  never  had  a  defeat  In  his 
life  untU  he  ran  for  office,  she  says.  (After 
beating  such  party  stalwarts  as  Vandenberg. 
Taft.  and  Dewey,  for  the  nomination,  the 
victory  went  to  the  Incumbent  President 
Roosevelt.)  The  bereaved  widow  returned 
to  Indiana  with  her  son.  Philip,  who  U  now 
a  lawyer  and  a  bank  president  in  RushvUle. 
Ind. 

"The  best  way  I  know  to  handle  grief  Is 
to  think  about  other  people."  says  the  much 
beloved  lady.  "Grief  can  be  the  most  selfish 
thing  in  the  world." 

"I  never  look  back,  and  like  Omar  Khay- 
yam, I  let  tomorrow  take  care  of  Itself." 

Of  her  own  life  she  says.  "Marrying  Wen- 
dell WUIkie  was  the  greatest  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  me." 


Charles  R.  Ross,  Federal  Power  Commls- 

Their  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

A  Test  of  the  Presujent 
Within    the    coming    2    weeks    President 
Johnson  will  be  put  to  a  major  test  of  his 
respect    for    the    Integrity    of    Govemm«nt 
regulatory    agencies.     Charles   R.   Roes,   for- 
mer chairman  of  the  Vermont  Public  Serv- 
ice  Commission  and  a  Republican,  was  ap- 
pointed   to   the    Federal   Power   Commission 
bv  the  late  President  Kennedy  in  1961  to  fill 
out   an   unexpired   term   which   will   end   on 
June  22.     The  natural  gas   Industry,  which 
still    entertains    hopes   of    getting    lU   weU- 
head    prices   deregulated   again,    ^J^P°^^ 
pressing  for  an  appointee   who  will   take  a 
relaxed    attitude    toward   his    duties.     Such 
an    appointment    could    be    considered    poU- 
tlcally    advantageous    to    Mr.    Johnson.      He 
has    been    assiduously    cultivating    the    Im- 
pression that  his  administration  Is  friendly 
toward  business. 

The  noUon  that  weak  regulation  is  a  mark 
of  friendliness  toward  business  is.  we  think, 
a  dangerously  deluded  one.  It  invites  abuses 
which  are  apt  to  provoke  stiU  sterner  regula- 
tion In  any  event,  the  President's  duty  Is 
not  to  select  an  appointee  who  will  help  him 
politically  or  conform  to  his  policies,  but  to 
choose  the  ablest  person  he  can  find  to  en- 
force the  Federal  Power  Act  Impartially. 

Mr  Ross  has  shown  himself  a  studious 
and  diligent  commissioner.  His  value  to  the 
commission  has  only  begun  to  be  realized 
upon  in  3  years  and  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  Increase  in  a  full  7-year  term. 
Rapid  turnover  at  the  top  Is  a  principal  bane 
of  the  regulatory  commissions.  We  believe 
that  Mr.  Ross  has  earned  reappointment  and 
that  President  Johnson  would  be  making  a 
serlotiB  mistake  If  he  based  his  appointment 
on  anything  other  than  objective  merit. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  13,  1964 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  en- 
titled "A  Test  of  the  President,"  pub- 
lished In  the  St.  Louis  Dispatch  on  June 
1,  1964.  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record.    The  editorial  deals  with 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr,  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  printing  In  the  Record  the  cMn- 
mencement  address  of  John  L  Plyler, 
president  of  Purman  University,  de- 
livered to  the  graduating  class  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  on  Satur- 
day, May  30.  1964. 

The  title  of  this  address  is,  'South 
Carolina's  Greatest  Asset,"  and  because 
it  was  such  a  distinguished  and  Interest- 
ing address.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  address  printed  In  the  ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  to  afford  its  wisdom 
and    information    for    the    benefit    of 

others. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

President  Jones,  distinguished  guests, 
members  of  the  graduating  class,  ladies,  and 
genUemen,  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  most 
generous  and  gracious  introduction.  Such 
undeserved  flattery  calls  to  mind  a  story. 

Please  be  assured  of  my  gratitude.  Dr. 
Jones,  for  the  invitation  to  participate  In 
this  most  significant  occasion.  I  am  happy 
to  share  In  these  commencement  exercises. 


We  speak  of  this  as  "commencement.  It 
Is  a  fact  which  Is  trite,  but  yet  true,  that  this 
U  a  "beginning"— a  new  beginning  In  a 
larger  area  of  life  and  a  broader  field  of 
service.  During  this  graduation  season, 
ceremonies  such  as  this  will  be  held  In  some 
2  000  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
our  country— in  addition  to  many  thousands 
more  In  high  schools  and  private  preparatory 
schools.  The  educational  system  thus  repre- 
sented Is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  faith  we 
have  In  our  Institutions  and  in  our  youth,  in 
times  of  prosperity  and  depression,  in  times 
of  peace  and   war.  In  times  of  tranquUUty 

and  strife.  ^^  ,.  » 

It  is  about  this  educational  system  that  I 
would  like  to  speak  for  a  few  moments  this 
morning — and  then  I  would  like  to  speculate 
upon  your  place,  your  role.  In  this  system. 
You  who  are  being  graduated  from  this 
splendid  Institution  today  have  prompted 
the  title  of  my  remarks :.  "South  Carolina's 
Greatest  Asset."  And  the  fact  that  you — at 
least,  most  of  you— have  labored  mightily  to 
arrive  at  this  point  has  suggested  what  might 
l3e  termed  my  text,  taken  from  the  Greek 
Poet  Pindar:. "The  long  toll  of  the  brave  U 
not  lost  In  darkness." 

Properly    to    understand    what    you    have 
done  and  what  has  been  done  for  you  at  the 
University    of  South   Carolina,   we    need    to 
turn  our  gasse  backward  tot  a  bit.    Following 
the  tragic  War  Between  the  States,  the  State 
of    South    Carolina    was    economically    and 
politically  prostrate.     The  period   of  recon- 
struction created  conditions  which  were  al- 
most as  discouraging  and  frustrating  as  was 
the  defeat  in  war.     But  the  citizens  of  our 
State  demoHiStrated  a  never-say-dle  courage 
and  determination  which  enabled  them  to 
climb  from  the  deep  slough  of  despond  to 
the  hUl  of  hope  and  accomplishment.    Slowly 
but  surely  they  moved  onward  and  upward. 
One  of  the  great  leaders  of  that  day,  Robert 
K.  Lee,  sounded  the  watchword  when  he  said. 
"It  is  history  that  teaches  us  to  hope."    And 
the  responsible  citizens  who  had  learned  his- 
tory's lesson  realized  that  the  hope  of  South 
Carolina's  future  lay  In  the  educaUon  of  our 
State's  young  people — In  our  schools  and  col- 
leges and  universities. 

And  this  Is  the  lesson  of  which  we  must  be 
reminded  constantly.  If  South  Carolina  Is 
to  move  forward — financially,  InteUectually. 
socially,  and  spiritually- we  must  look  to  our 
educational  iBstltutlons  to  pave  the  way  and 
to  lead  the  parade. 

As  our  State  has  grown  and  developed,  our 
schools  and  coUeges  have  kept  pace — or, 
rather,  they  have  set  the  pace.  In  my  own 
time  I  have  witnessed  revolutionary  changes 
In  our  educational  system.  I  can  recall  the 
time  when  my  county  of  Greenville — one  of 
the  most  populous  In  South  CafoUna— had 
only  three  small  public  high  schools.  Today 
this  1  county  has  21  high  schools,  any  1 
of  which  Is  larger  than  the  original  S 
combined.  In  1900  the  total  enrollment  of 
pupils  In  Greenville  County  was  12,752.  To- 
day the  enrollment  U  63,089.  This  Increase  Is 
typical   of   what  Is   happening   aU    over   our 

State. 

You  may  be  interested  In  a  few  figures  on 
the  enrollment  of  three  of  our  colleges.     In 
1900  Purman   University   had    164   students. 
Clemson  College  had   807,  and   the  Univer- 
sity   of    South    Carolina    had    215    students. 
To  compare  today's  enrollment  In  these  In- 
stitutions we  would  have  to  multiply  these 
figures    10   to   20   times.     The   total   number 
of    college    students    in    South    Carolina    In 
1900  was  2,885.     In  1960  the  figure  was  35,142. 
In  1900  the  college  population  In  the  Nation 
was    110  912.     In    1964   the   flgvu^  stands   at 
over  4.500,000  In  2,140  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. ^  «   w... 
U  present  national  enrollments  are  a  bit 
staggering,    their   projection    and    the   costs 
Involved  are  even  more  so.     Enrollment  in 
coUeges  and  universities  Increased  more  than 
50  percent  In  the  decade  between  1950  and 
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I960.  It  U  exfjected  to  almost  double  In  the 
present  decade  and  to  approach  7  million 
by  1970.  It  U  estimated  that  this  projected 
Increase  will  require  an  expansion  of  physical 
plant  costing  roughly  $2  3  billion  a  year. 
This  country  Is  now  spending  only  about 
81.3  billion  annually  for  plant  expansion. 

There  are  several  slgnlflcant  Implications 
In  these  hgures  on  college  enrollment  and 
construction.  While  It  Is  encouraging  to 
note  the  tremendous  Increase  In  the  ranks 
of  college  students  In  South  Carolina,  it  Is 
somewhat  appalling  to  realize  that  our 
State  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  Nittlon  in 
this  regard.  A  recent  study  in.stigated  by 
our  very  able  Governor  has  pointer*  up  the 
great  problem  of  our  excessive  number  of 
dropouts.  (Of  course,  some  educators  may 
feel  like  the  college  dean  who  called  a  par- 
ticularly troublesome  student  to  his  office 
and  greeted  him  with  the  question.  ■Thr<x;k- 
morton,  have  you  ever  given  serious  ciin- 
slderatlon  to  becoming  a  dropout?")  Even 
though  the  percentage  of  our  students  enter- 
ing college  Is  Increasing,  a  recent  survey 
shows  that  approximately  half  of  our  high 
school  students  who  could  benefit  by  college 
training   are    not   attending   college. 

Yes.  South  Carolina  Is  making  progress, 
but  the  rate  of  that  progress  Is  not  suffici- 
ently rapid.  We  are  In  the  situation  of  the 
Queen  in  Alice  In  Wonderland.  You  well- 
educated  graduates  will  remember  the  scene 
In  which  the  Queen  drags  Alice  along  at 
breakneck  speed.  ccmstantly  shouting, 
•Faster.  Paster,"  until  poor  Alice  Is  ex- 
hausted. When  she  Is  finally  permitted  to 
stop  for  a  breath  she  Is  surprised  to  find  her- 
self In  exactly  the  siune  place  where  she 
started.  Exclaiming  over  this,  she  says  to 
the  Queen, 

"Well.  In  our  country  you  would  generally 
get  to  somewhere  else — If  you  ran  very  fast 
for  a  long  time,  as  we  have  been  doing  " 

"A  slow  sort  of  country,"  said  the  Queen. 
"Now  here,  you  see.  It  takes  all  the  nin- 
nlng  you  can  do,  to  keep  In  the  same  place. 
If  you  want  to  get  somewhere  el.se,  you  must 
run  at  least  twice  as  fast  as  that." 

We  have  been  running  fast  In  South  Caro- 
lina, but  we  have  not  been  running  fast 
enough.  We  have  yet  to  match  the  pace 
Indicated  by  national  averages.  We  are  still 
too  near  the  bottom  of  the  educational  scale. 
We  must  run  twice  as  fast  If  we  are  to 
Improve  significantly  our  relative  position. 

As  we  attempt  to  meet  this  challenge  we 
must  prepare  to  extend  to  all  of  our  quali- 
fled  high  school  graduates  the  opportunity 
to  attain  the  goal  you  have  reached  here 
tixlay— graduation  from  college.  This  means 
that  all  of  our  colleges  and  unlversltle.-i  — 
public  and  private-must  prepare  for  the 
challenge  of  the  future.  This  challenge  will 
oome  in  a  tremendoiis  Increase  In  the  number 
of  students  who  will  be  knocking  at  the 
doors  of  these  institutions.  Tlie  burden  will 
fall  to  all,  but  chiefly  to  the  tax-supported  in- 
stitutions. Until  recent  years  the  number  of 
students  In  public  and  private  college.s  was 
about  evenly  divided.  Today,  over  60  [oercent 
of  our  college  students  are  In  pvibllc  or  State 
institutions.  The  trend  Indicates  that  within 
another  decade.  80  percent  of  our  college  p<ip- 
ulation  will  be  In  State  schools. 

This  challenge  calls  for  money  more  and 
more  of  it.  There  must  be  money  to  con- 
struct dormitories,  classrooms,  laboratories. 
There  must  be  money  to  pay  teachers  the 
salaries  necessary  to  bring  them  to  our  col- 
leges and  keep  them  there.  There  may  be 
some  assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  the  greater  portion  of  this  needed 
money  must  be  provided  by  the  citizens  of 
our  State — provided  by  taxes  and  gifts.  The 
private  colleges  face  the  same  problem --with 
a  somewhat  different  emphasis.  The  chal- 
lenge to  the  private  college  today  and  In  the 
decade  ahead  Is  to  stay  alive-  and  to  stay 
alive  It  must  Justify  Its  existence  by  doing 
a  few  things  well  and  not  by  trying  to  be  all 
things  to  all  people. 


This  problem  U  for  our  prlvat*  colleges  a 
very  real  one.  miring  the  last  3  years,  10 
such  colleges  In  our  Nation  have  ceased  oper- 
ation. Ten  others  have  been  absorbed  by 
other  Institutions,  and  three  private  uni- 
versities  have  become  State  In.stltutlona. 

As  this  challenge  comes  to  us  In  South 
Carolina  we  find  our  State  near  the  very 
bottom  of  the  national  educational  ladder. 
We  are  far  behind  in  the  cvmstructlon  of 
buildings,  and  our  teachers'  salaries — both 
In  our  sch(xjls  and  In  our  colleges  -are  la- 
mentably low.  This  in  spite  of  our  rank  In 
15th  place  nationally  In  the  proportion  of 
our  Income  which  Is  spent  m  education.  Yes, 
we  are  running  fast,  but  iir.t  fji^t  enough. 

The  relatively  slow  rate  of  tiur  progress  In 
higher  ed>icatlon,  for  ex.nnple,  becomes  ap- 
parent when  we  observe  what  a  State  like 
California  is  doing,  in  that  State  there  is 
a  tultlon-free  public  Junior  college  within 
commuting  distance  of  80  percent  of  the 
State's  high  school  griduates.  The  huge 
university  system  has  7  cmipuses  in  opera- 
tion and  2  more  In  preparation.  There  are 
15  State  4-year  colleges  with  2  more  under 
coiistruction.  There  are  71  Junior  colleges. 
The  public  schools  and  the  private  schools, 
working  together,  are  at  the  point  of  guaran- 
teeing a  college  educntlon  to  every  high 
school  graduate  In  Callfr^rnla-  that  U,  every 
one  who  has  the  ability  and  the  motivation 
to  seize  this  oppotrunlty. 

The  result  of  our  comparatively  slow  rate  of 
progress  is  painfully  apparent  in  the  num- 
bers of  our  college  graduat*\s  who  are  lured 
Into  other  States  by  higher  sahtrles.  It  Is  ap- 
parent In  the  number  of  our  bright  high 
school  graduates  who  leave  South  Carolina 
to  attend  wealthier  colleges  and  universities 
and  often  do  not  return  to  live  in  our  State 
We  can  111  afford  this  on.sfaiit  drain  on  o\ir 
intellectual  and  educational  manpower.  We 
must  develop  an  economy  and  iui  educational 
system  which  will  attract  and  retain  our 
best  brains.  This  must  be  a  team  effort  by 
Industry  and  education. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  have  the  means 
and  the  mon  to  meet  this  challenge  We 
have  a  Governor  who  Is  experienced  In  edu- 
cation and  who  Is  a  stnmg  supporter  of 
education  for  our  youth  His  plan  to  et<imp 
out  illiteracy  at  all  levels  has  the  hearty 
support  of  a  great  majority  of  our  people 
We  are  fortunate  to  have  able  political  lead- 
ers and  Influential  citizens  who  are  working 
together  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  our  State's 
progress  in  many  areas.  We— and  these  lead- 
ers—are looking  to  you,  our  youth,  to  Join 
In  this  effort  and  make  it  suceced.  We  are 
running    fast;    you    mii.st    run    faster 

This  world  Into  whic  h  you  are  going  -In 
which  you  will  be  commencing  a  new  phase 
of  your  life  and  development — Is  rife  with  op- 
portunities for  service  and  accomplishment. 
When  I  was  In  college  one  of  my  older  pro- 
fessors recounted  a  fear  which  had  beset 
him  as  a  young  man-  That  was  the  fear 
that  everything  had  been  Invented  and  noth- 
ing was  left  for  him  to  Invent.  In  the 
subsequent  50  years  of  his  life  he  witnessed 
more  Inventions  than  had  been  devised  In 
the  prior  history  of  mankind  This  same 
phenomenon  has  been  repeated  In  the  hist 
50  years  of  my  own  life— and  such  will  prob- 
ably be  the  ca.se  In  yours  I  recall  the  first 
automobile  which  ap[)eared  In  Greenville, 
and  the  first  moving  picture.  I  witnessed  the 
advent  of  radio,  when  we  listened  through 
earphones  to  a  small  squeaky  voice.  Now 
we  have  television,  spa<e  vehicles,  and  telstar. 
We  have  cotiquered  many  dread  diseases. 
But  we  have  only  beRun.  Characteristic  of 
the  modern-day  explosion  of  knowledge  Is 
the  fact  that  90  percent  of  the  scientists 
who    have   ever    lived   are   alive    today. 

But  If  science  offers  us  a  challenge,  there 
are  areas  which  are  even  more  urgent  The 
greatest  challenge  facing  the  human  race 
today  Is  the  challenge  of  learning  to  live 
peaceably  with  each  other.     And  this  Is  but 


one  of  the  complex  problems  you  will  be 
expected  to  help  solve. 

You  are  South   Carolina's  greatest  asset 

you  who  have  arrived  at  this  significant  mlle- 
sUme.  As  you  meditate  upon  your  future 
course  you  should  engage  In  a  bit  of  self- 
analysis.  For  20  years  or  more  you  have 
been  the  beneficiaries  of  the  efforts  and 
8iu;rlflccs  of  parents,  teachers,  and  friends 
You  have  met  the  great  thinkers  and  miister- 
minds  of  the  past  Are  you  ready  for  your 
new  role  of  respunslblllty?  Are  you  really 
educated  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  term'' 
Here  is  one  yardstick  by  which  you  may 
mea.sure  your  readlne.'^.s  for  your  new  life 

"A  man  is  educated  when  he  can  k>ok  out 
on  the  universe  with  a  sense  of  his  own  little- 
ness In  the  great  scheme  of  things  and  yet 
have  faith  and  courage:  when  he  know.s  how 
U-)  make  friends  and  keep  them,  and  above 
all  when  he  can  keep  friends  with  himself; 
when  he  can  be  happy  alone  and  high- 
minded  amid  the  meaner  drudgeries  of  life; 
when  he  can  look  Into  a  wayside  puddle  and 
see  s<:imethlng  besides  mud  and  into  the  face 
of  the  most  forlorn  mortal  and  see  something 
beyond  sin;  when  he  knows  how  to  live,  how 
to  love,  how  to  hope,  how  to  pray;  glad  to 
live  and  not  afraid  to  die;  In  his  hand  a 
sword  for  evil  and  In  his  heart  a  bit  of  a 
song" 

You  will  shortly  receive  a  diploma  which 
will  certify  that  you  have  completed  cert.Un 
prescribed  courses.  But  can  you  transform 
your  newly  acfiulred  knowledge  Into  beiie- 
flclal  channels? 

May  I  take  advantage  of  the  commence- 
ment speaker's  traditional  privilege — the  op- 
portunity to  offer  the  neophytes  a  bit  of 
advice— advice  which.  If  followed,  will  prove 
you  to  be  Uuly  educated  and  worthwhile 
citizens  of  our  gre.U  State? 

1.  Have  a  plan:  These  words  have  given 
me  strength  and  courage  over  many  years  of 
toll:  "Make  no  little  plans;  they  have  no 
magic  t-o  stir  men's  blood  and  probably 
themselves  will  not  be  realized.  Make  big 
plans,  aim  high  In  hope  and  work,  remem- 
bering that  a  nr)ble,  logical  diagram  once  re- 
corded will  never  die  but  long  after  we  are 
gone  will  he  a  living  thing,  asserting  Itself 
with  growing  Inten.slty  " 

2.  Have  a  purpose:  Your  purpo.se  will 
largely  determine  your  attitudes  and  reac- 
tions to  crises.  You  may  choose  to  be  like 
the  chip  which  floats  aimlessly  upon  the 
stream,  being  tos.sed  about  by  the  quixotic 
current.  You  may  prefer  to  imitate  the  cha- 
meleon, which  changes  It.s  color  to  match 
every  change  of  Its  environment.  Or  your 
stedfast  purpo.se  may  enable  you  to  stand 
like  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  amidst  the  vicis- 
situdes of  chance  and  fortune.  You  may  be 
one  of  thf)Ke  young  people  who  adopt  the 
cynical  view  that  the  world  Is  going  to  the 
the  dogs  and  there  li  nothing  new  or  truly 
good  under  the  sun.  Or  you  may  be  that 
young  person  wlio  faces  his  future  squarely 
with  fiupert  Brooke's  prayer  on  his  lips 
"Thanks  be  to  the  Gods  who  have  matched 
us  with  this  hour  " 

3  Have  cour.-ige-  There  Is  nothing  so  dls- 
astroiis  to  one's  plans  and  purposes  as  fear 
and  faintheartedness.  And  fear  can  be 
mental  ae.  well  as  physical.  TTiere  Is  no 
dlsi^race  in  the  exi)erlence  of  fear.  The  dis- 
grace comes  In  giving  way  to  It.  One  leason 
you  should  have  learned  In  your  colletre 
years  la  that  the  w(jrthwhlle  "accompll.sh- 
ments  of  history— In  church,  sUte,  society. 
and  science-  have  been  the  deeds  of  cour- 
ageous men  and  women 

4  Have  Industry  :  True  success  In  any  area 
of  life  comes  only  as  the  result  of  hard 
work.  Industry  will  overcome  many  ob- 
stacles which  appear  Insurmountable  to  the 
Indolent.  I  like  the  motto  of  the  construc- 
tion battalion  of  the  Second  World  War— 
the  Seabees:  "The  difficult  we  do  Imme- 
diately;   the  Impossible  takes  a  Uttle  time." 

The  story  Is  told  of  a  U.S.  Senator's  visit  to 
the    birthplace    of    Patrick    Henry.     As     he 
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stepped  out  of  the  car  and  gazed  upon  the 
lofty  and  majestic  mountains  he  exclaimed. 
-No  wonder  Henry  wm  such  an  orator. 
These  mountains  could  not  have  produced  a 
tvpe  of  eloquence  less  sublime  than  his." 
y^old  farmer  overheard  tiie  Senator's  re- 
mark and  replied,  "These  mountains  have 
been  here  a  long  time,  stranger,  but  they 
have  not  produced  another  Patrick  Henry." 
Patrick  Henry  may  have  owed  something  to 
his  environment,  but  his  sublime  eloquence 
came  out  of  a  lofty  soul  which  was  developed 
by  courage  and  ceaseless  toll. 

And  now  for  my  final  word  to  you— you 
who  are  South  Carolina's  greatest  asset. 

"You  are  leaving  these  halls  to  set  forth 
in  a  world  of  trials  and  confusions.  Do  not 
expect  to  flxid  It  otherwise.  But  you  will  also 
have  the  most  remarkable  opportunities  man 
has  ever  had  to  comprehend  the  mysteries  of 
nature,  the  aspirations  of  mankind,  and  the 
powers  of  the  human  Intellect.  Perhaps  no 
one  of  you  as  an  Individual  wUl  do  much  to 
alter  the  course  of  human  events,  but  each 
of  you  can  be  a  constructive  force  In  man's 
struggle  to  Improve  hU  lot  on  this  planet." 
(Calkins.)  Those  of  us  who  have  spent  our 
lives  and  labors  in  this  State  hope  and  trust 
that  many.  If  not  most,  of  you  will  remain  In 
South  Carolina  to  carry  on  the  battle  against 
Ignorance,  poverty,  and  prejudice.  With  your 
help,  our  State  can  become  a  shining  exam- 
ple of  growth  and  progress  for  all  mankind. 
•  The  race  Is  for  all,  but  victory  Is  reserved 
for  the  swift.  We  are  running  fast;  you 
can — and  you  must — run  faster. 

May  I  remind  you  again  of  Pindar's  words. 
"The  long  toU  of  the  brave  Is  not  lost  In 
darkness." 
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Fort  Wayne  Paper  Ditcasses  Automation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  June  13,  1964 

Mr.  HARTBLE.  Mr.  President,  auto- 
mation and  its  human  problems  Is  a  con- 
tinuing and  pressing  economic  concern 
for  this  Nation.  But  it  is  a  quiet  revolu- 
tion whose  effects  in  human  terms  are 
most  often  out  of  view  of  the  general 
public.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that 
the  press  take  responsibility  for  discuss- 
ing the  phenomena  of  automation  and 
their  meaning. 

The  Port  Wayne  News-Sentinel  did  so 
on  June  3  with  an  editorial  reprinted 
from  Iron  Age  and  acknowledged  as  a 
•guest  editorial."  It  Is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Therefore,  Mr.  President,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  this  item 
from  the  Port  Wayne  News -Sentinel  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectiou.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


ArrroMATioN  Indekd  a  Human  Problem 
If  you  have  a  weak  stomach,  don/t  read 
this   piece.     We   go   further   than  calling   a 
spade  a  spade;  we  caU  it  a  shovel. 

There  Lb  a  lot  of  talk  about  automation 
putting  people  out  of  work;  that  automation 
Is  the  hope  of  the  free  world;  that  automa- 
tion Is  as  old  as  the  industrial  revolution. 

These  true  statements  are  superficial  fiuff. 
Management — top  rung— that  spends  the 
money  and  approves  the  changes  Is  involved. 
Automation  does  put  people  out  of  work. 
It  does  create  new  Jobs.  These  new  Jobs  wUl 
probably  be  done  by  others  than  those  who 
were  displaced.  The  new  Jobs  may  be  In  areas 
removed  from  where  the  unemployed  rate 
rises  because  of  change. 

.  This  Is  known  to  management — and  to 
government  people.  It  is  not  stressed  In  pub- 
lic speeches  written  by  ghost  writers.  Thus, 
most  people  on  the  sidelines  think  manage- 
ment feels  there  are  no  bad  effects  from 
automation — or.  at  most,  only  temporary 
ones. 

That  Is  not  true.  Dally  talk  and  question- 
ing in  high  management  circles  involves  the 
working  of  a  corporate  conscience,  not  a 
social  service  worker's  conscience.  Com- 
panies believe  they  have  responsibilities  to 
workers,  to  the  area,  and  to  those  they  hire, 
who  may  later  be  replaced. 

This  knowledge  Is  hard  to  get  across.  It  Is 
the  fault  of  management  that  It  Isn't  under- 
stood. The  temporary  negative  character- 
istics of  automation  are  not  admitted.  They 
should  be.  Management  should  openly  con- 
cede there  Is  a  gap  between  the  time  when 
automation  eliminates  Jobs  and  when  more 
Jobs  win  be  created  by  It. 

Admitted,  too,  must  be  the  fact  that  older 
people,  mediocre  people,  maladjusted  people, 
and  unskilled  people  will  be  hurt.  Leader- 
ship must  come  from  management  to  do 
something  about  this — lest  government  Im- 
pose on  industry  a  gigantic  Industrial  public 
works  project. 

That  will  come  as  sure  as  shooting  unless 
management  talks  directly  to  potential  high 
school  dropouts.  It  will  happen  unless  some 
plan  to  soften  the  blow  on  older  people  is 
worked  out.  It  will  happen  unless  manage- 
ment fosters — publicly — programs  In  retrain- 
ing and  relocation  of  displaced  people. 

The  time  to  do  this  Is  now — before  it  is  too 
late,  and  government  takes  over  completely. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congekssional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyea  In  charge.  U  lo- 
cated tn  room  H-112,  Hotise  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  lor  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Goverrunent  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inqulrle* 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.   140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referre* 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937), 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  bo  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deUver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressionai.  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  26.  DC,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  60  percent:  Provided.  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  un*«r  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent df  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  pleaae 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  suMclent  to  relmbtu-se  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  ctirrent  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150.  p. 
1939). 


A  Letter  From  a  Conititiient 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


or    ILLINOIS 

f  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  15,  1964 
^  MICHEL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 

the  Members  of  Congress  would  have 
I  agree  that  over  the  long  haul  there  is 

aably  no  more  interesting  reading 
«^  that  which  comes  across  our  desks 
I  exchanges  of  correspondence  from  our 
jnstituents.  and  this  past  week  I  re- 
eved one  of  these  fine  letters  which  I 
tiould  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
nd  under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
tter  from  Rev.  Harold  L.  Lonpcnecker, 

Morton,    111.,    at    this    point    in    the 

Ucord: 

June  3,  1964. 

iHon.  ROBERT  H    Mkhf.l, 
IHouse  of  Reprcscntatu  cs. 
IWashington.  D  C. 

Deak  sir:  This  Identical  letter  1.-^  brlns  Fcnt 
to  my  Representative  In  Congress  and  both 
Senators  from  nilnols  It  Is  a  letter  from  a 
deeply  disturbed  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  a  pressure  group.  I 
»m  not  writing  because  someone  told  me  to 
write,  but  I  am  communicating  with  you  on 
I  my  own  volition. 

I  am  more  than  disturbed.  I  am  quite 
frankly  angry.  During  the  past  3  days  I  have 
'  come  acrosB  series  of  current  events  that 
^M-ouse  a  wholly  new  sense  of  dismay  on  my 
[part  with  respect  to  our  National  Govern- 
1  ment.    Let  me  Itemize  them  for  you. 

First,  the  hidden  microphones  In  the  U.S. 
^Kmbaasy    In    Moscow.      A    news    Item    In    the 
■  U  S  News  *  World  Report  of  June  1  reads  as 
lollows:    "Just   at   a   Ume   when    the   United 
Btates  and  Rtissla  seem  to  be   getting  on   a 
'more    friendly    footing"    these    microphones 
i  were  discovered.     Later  In  that  same  article 
I  read  this  statement:  "In  the  State  Depart- 
ment, officials  say  the  Incident  Is  unlikely  to 
cast  any  shadows  over  Improving  relations. 
My  question  is  this:   Why,  in  the  name  of 
commonsense,    shouldn't    this    event    cast    a 
shadow  of  our  relations  with  Russia?     Why, 
Just   once,  do  we  not  retaliate  for  this  kind 
Of    shameful    shenanigan?     WTiy    must    we 
continue  to  suffer  the  Indignities  of  a  lying 
government  like  Khrushchev's' 

Secondly,  my  agitation  about  the  Suite  De- 
partment was  heightened  when  I  read  the 
current  Reader's  Digest  article  by  SenaU>r 
Lausche.  Senator  Lausche  Is  a  Democrat 
from  Ohio.  Yet  he  speaks  out  In  the  strong- 
est terms  against  the  lack  of  vision,  the  In- 
eptitude and  the  philosophies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  My  question  Is:  Who  Is  going 
to  force  a  complete  renovation  of  the  State 
Department?  Generalizations,  doubletalk. 
and  snowjobblng  will  not  do.  The  actions  of 
the  State  Department,  as  outlined  by  Mr. 
Lausche,  are  going  to  bring  ub  to  a  place  of 
national  Impotence  or  worse. 

Thirdly,  the  situation  In  Vietnam  Is  get- 
ting more  confused  every  day.  Granted  that 
some  news  reports  of  obsolete  aircraft  were 
overdrawn.  Granted  that  other  criticisms 
wera  biased.  The  fact  still  remains  that 
there  Is  a  great  deal  that  hasn't  met  the  eye 
In  the  Vietnam  situation.    Who  really  knows 
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what  Is  going  on?  Doee  Dean  Rusk?  Does 
McNamara?  Does  Congress?  Does  the  Presi- 
dent' U  anybody  knows,  they  arent  saying. 
And  surely  the  American  people  don't  know. 

Fourthly  President  Johnson  has  made  a 
great  "to  do"  about  his  poverty  program. 
During  the  past  few  days  It  has  beconie  quit* 
apparent  that  this  Is  a  political  gimmick 
Sch  win  involve  us  In  l^^^^"^"^^^^^'^ 
mess  a^  the  years  go  by.  In  addition  to 
^^tmg  an  unbearable  strain  on  the  econ- 
omv  of  our  country,  what  wUl  It  do  Xo  human 
umUitlve''  What  will  It  do  to  the  freedom 
o  the>l^  who  aren't  Interested  In  getting  a 
dole  from  the  Government?  How  many  of 
these  people,  theoretically  Included  li^  1^ 
Johnson  s^ program,  are  like  the  Marlowes 
fronrNorlh  CufoUna,  who  by  their  own  sta«- 
ment  "did  not  feel  that  they  were  In  ^er- 
tv  "'  Or  how  many  more  are  like  Mr.  Tabor 
of  Alabama  who  says :  "I  live  -\^^^y ^^%'^^: 
forUiblv  and  I  want  no  help  from  Mr.  John 
son  '0  The  question  I  a^k  is  this:  By  what 
re=.<.;n.  logic,  or  principle  does  Congre-  pro- 
pose  to  vote  this  poverty  program  Into  ex 

^  FmWv,  the  news  magazines  are  now  facing 
up  to  the  rising  horror  of  racial  conflict, 
it  IS  all  well  and  good  to  say  that  racial 
trouble  ha^  arisen  because  of  '^hlte  int Im- 
Idation  It  Is  also  true  Uiat  racial  trouble 
has  developed  because  of  the  encouragement 
the  pre.sent  administration  has  given  to 
sit-ins.  kneel-lns.  pray-lns,  etc.  Where  will 
this  horrible  portent  lead  us  in  the  future^ 
I>jes  Congress  believe  that  the  Inactment 
of  the  current  civil  rights  legislation  Is  go- 
ing to  solve  this  problem?  Gentlemen,  let 
us  not  be  naive.  Some  "powers  that  be 
which  are  now  moving  forces  in  the  racial 
conflict  do  not  want  laws.  They  want  con- 
flict, and  they  will   have  it— civil  rights  law 

or  not.  ... 

Sixthly,  what  has  happened  to  the  wiu, 
mitiaUve,  and  determination  of  Congress? 
Has  Congress  turned  Into  a  rubberstamp  for 
L  B  J  ?  Is  he,  by  a  vigorous  engagement  In 
the  art  of  arm  twUtlng,  trying  to  make  our 
congressional  bodies  Impotent  and  ultimate- 
ly unnecessary? 

I  have  only  sketched  the  surface.  I  s*y 
again  without  apologies  that  I  feel  a  deep 
down  righteous  Indignation  at  what  Is  hap- 
pening to  thU  Nation  of  ours.  I  am  net  a 
"winger"  of  any  kind.  I  am  a  native-born 
American,  living  on  an  Income  that  would 
class  me  In  Mr,  Johnson's  "poverty  program." 
I  have  no  ax  to  grind  and  no  pressure  group 
to  speak  for,  but  I  want  to  see  a  nation  pre- 
served for  my  children  that  has  at  least  a 
faint  resemblance  to  the  Nation  In  which  I 
grew  up.  If  something  Isn't  done  about  the 
current  problems  facing  us,  this  hope  will 
never  become  a  reality. 

Disturbingly  yours, 

Harold  L.  Lonceneckbhi, 


Why  Not  a  Federal  Exemption  From 
Wage  Attachment*? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  15.  1964 
Mr.  BEALL.    Mr.  President,  the  winter 
1964  Issue  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Judges 


Journal  contains  an  article  by  Judge  Ir- 
vine H.  Rutledge  enUtled.  "Why  Not  a 
Federal  Exemption  From  Wage  Attach- 
ments?" 

Judge  Rutledge  is  most  concerned  over 
the  handling  of  nonsupport  cases— par- 
ticularly in  cases  where  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  attaches  the  modest 
earnings  of  Individuals  who  are  unable 
to  support  their  dependents.  I  share 
Judge  Rutledge's  views  and  would  hope 
that  we  In  Congress  may  direct  our  at- 
tention to  a  soluUon  of  this  problem.  For 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  as  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  entitled, 
"•Wliy  Not  a  Federal  Exemption  Prom 
Wage  Attachments?"  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Wht  Not  a  Federal  Exjemption  From  Wage 

Attachments? 
(By    Judge    Irvine    H.    Rutledge,    associate 
judge,    fourth    Judicial    district,    Hagers- 
town,  Md  ) 

one  of  my  duties  as  a  circuit  court  Judge 
m  Maryland  Is  to  hear  about  40  noiisupport 
cases  a  month.  Practically  all  of  them  In- 
volve broken  homes. 

Although     our     county     Is     comparatlve'iV 
small,  being  Just  under  a  hundred  tbousan-l, 
each  year  between  a  quarter  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  are  paid  by  reluctant  fathers  hy 
wav  of  support  for  their  children.     The  in- 
dlv-ldual  paj-ments  are  modest  and  generally 
little    more    than    sufBcient    to    pay    for    the 
children's  groceries.     Missing  a  single  week  s 
payment,    therefore,    can    and    does    us^ai.y 
^pltate    a    real    crisis    for    these    forlorn 
famnies.     And  these  crises  are  arising  more 
and  more  frequently  as  ^^^^^^P^'^^l^^^l 
the  breadwinners  are  being  seized,     FYan^-ic 
mothers   ask   me.   "What  am   I  .f^PP«^J^ 
dc^-how  win   my  children  eat?     and   I  can 
only  refer   them  to  some   charity   that  may 
hopefully  give  them  some  emergency  rations. 
The  agency  seizing  these  paychecks  Is  not 
some  subversive  organization  nor  yet  a  Shy- 
lock  of  an  individual,  acting  In  defiance  of 
law    but  rather   our  own   Governments  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service   (IRS),    ^^'^^'^l 
it   has   been   seizing   men's  wages   for   back 

^N^'one  will  argue  that  a  man  should  not 
be  required  to  pay  his  debt*,  or  that  If  he 
falls  to  do  so,  his  property  should  be  sub- 
ject to  attachment.  Yet  laws  generally  have 
always  been  wise  and  humane  enough  to 
recognize  a  distinction  between  a  man  s  real 
e^^  his  personal  property  and  his  dally 
wages.  The  reason  Is  obvious;  his  dally 
wages  mean  dally  bread  for  himself  and  his 
family  Wages,  therefore,  are  accorded  spe- 
cial consideration.  Practically  every  St^te 
has  laws  permitting  the  attachment  of  a 
per^n'8  wages  for  debts,  yet,  wisely  and 
humanely  they  allow  him  small  exemptions 
so  that  he  will  not  be  left  destitute;  In  other 
words,  the  States  exempt  enough  of  the 
breadwinner's  wages  so  that  he  will  have 
something  left  with  which  to  buy  groceries 
for  his  children.  California,  for  example, 
provides  that  wages  may  be  attached  (or 
garnished)  only  to  the  extent  of  one-half 
thereof  for  any  services  rendered  at  any  time 
within    30    days    next    preceding    the    levy. 
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MaasachitBetts  provides  a  960  a  week  exemp- 
tion for  wages,  and  Kew  York  provides  ttiat 
not  more  tiian  10  F>ercent  of  one's  wag«s  can 
be  attached.  IiCaryland  exempts  $100  of 
wages  due  at  any  one  time.  There  Is  now  a 
bill  pending  In  Congress  (Hit.  7882)  to  give 
to  persons  working  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  living  outside  of  the  District, 
aji  exemption  from  attachment  on  wages  "to 
the  aame  extent  and  to  the  same  amount  &a 
Is  provided  by  the  law  of  the  State  In  which 
such  person  resides." 

ONLT    EXZMPTIONS 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  the  only  property  exempt  from 
levy  for  back  taxes  are:  (1)  Necessary  wear- 
ing appcurel  and  schoolbooks;  (2)  fuel,  pro- 
visions, furniture,  and  personal  effects  not 
exceeding  $800  In  value;  (3)  books  and  tools 
of  a  trade,  business,  or  profession  not  ex- 
ceeding $250  In  value;  and  (4)  unemploy- 
ment payments.  No  other  exemptions  are 
provided,  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Is  not  bound  by  wage  exemptions  given  by 
States  nor  by  court  orders  requiring  support 
payments. 

Shocking  and  heartless  as  this  procedure 
la.  It  would  be  entirely  unfair  to  blame  the 
IRS  which  Is  merely  carrying  out  the  task 
assigned  to  It  by  Congress.  What  Is  needed 
Is  a  Federal  law  granting  a  small  exemption 
In  cases  where  levies  are  made  on  wages. 
The  exemption  could  take  the  form  of  a  set 
svun  or  ooxild  be  such  sum  as  the  wage  earner 
was  required  under  court  order  to  pay  for 
the  support  of  his  children.  Such  a  law 
would,  so  to  speak,  take  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  "off  the  hook"  and  keep  It  from  ap- 
pearing to  be  a  greedy  ogre. 

A  spokesman  for  the  IRS  In  Baltimore,  In 
reply  to  an  inquiry  about  this  matter  re- 
cently froen  a  U.S.  Senator,  said,  "Proposals 
of  this  nature  have  previously  been  advanced, 
but  In  each  case  we  concluded  that  any 
limitation  upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  levy 
would  not  be  administratively  possible— we 
realize  that  when  it  becomes  nece.saary  to 
levy  upon  a  person's  wages,  attachment  of 
the  full  amount  of  his  paycheck  would, 
In  some  cases,  result  in  some  inconvenience. 
It  is  to  be  emphasized,  however,  that  In  vir- 
tually every  case,  the  taxpayer  could  have 
avoided  this  development." 

To  the  credit  of  the  IRS,  however,  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  it  has  a  policy  of  not 
making  a  levy  on  a  person's  wages  on  suc- 
cessive weeks  "to  avoid  the  ImpKieltlon  of 
undue  hardship."  Yet,  In  granting  this 
slight  concession  It  Is  nmnlng  the  risk  of 
criticism  because  It  is  given  the  duty  of  col- 
lecting taxes,  and  no  statutory  authority 
exists  for  making  even  this  concession 

rEDCRAL    LAW    RELIET 

Relief  can  only  come  from  a  Federal  law 
granting,  as  the  States  do,  a  reasonable  and 
humane  exemption  on  wages  frotn  these 
levies  or  back  taxes.  Such  an  exemption  Is 
warranted  by  at  least  three  compelling  rea- 
sons. First,  it  would  prevent  the  dire  hard- 
ship of  food  being  taken  out  of  the  mouths 
of  children  in  broken  homes;  second.  It 
would  relieve  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
of  being  forced  into  the  position  of  appear- 
ing like  a  heartless  ogre,  and  third,  the  effect 
up>on  the  overall  amovmt  of  taxes  collected 
by  IRS  would  be  Infinitesimal. 

Probably  the  greatest  stumbling  block  to 
the  passage  of  such  law  Is  the  fact  that  voices 
of  the  children  damaged  by  the  present  law 
are  not  readily  audible  In  the  noise  and  tur- 
moil of  Washington  where  sums  In  the  bil- 
lions command  the  attention  of  Congress. 
However,  several  Senators  and  Congreasmen 
are  aware  of  the  situation  and  are  Interest- 
ing others,  and  hopefully  the  day  will  not  be 
far  off  when  wage  earners  will  be  left  each 
week  with  at  least  enough  money  to  pay 
oourt  orders  for  support  of  their  families. 


Fordfii  Stndent  A$k$,  "Will  God  Cor$e 
America  r**— By  Peter  Shatfid,  Sjnn 
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or   NrW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15.  1964 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  sent  to  me  the  thoughts  of  Peter 
Shadld  of  Syria,  a  foreign  student  study- 
ing In  the  United  States,  on  the  subject 
of  prayers  and  Bible  reading  In  public 
schools,  and  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

This  young  Syrian,  not  only  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  people  in  the 
United  States  are  greatly  concerned,  but 
that  people  around  the  world  are  also 
greatly  concerned  by  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions. 

As  you  will  note,  this  young  man  takes 
a  positive  position,  does  not  waste  time 
criticizing  the  Supreme  Court,  but  very 
ably  expresses  the  great  necessity  and 
urgency  of  returning  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  in  our  public  schools. 

I  hope  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
will  read  this  article  and  will  heed  his 
words,  for  certainly  no  one  prevailed 
upon  him  to  do  this — but,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  he  was  impelled,  by  his  own 
feelings  and  knowledge,  to  do  so. 
Foreign  Student  Asks,  "Will  God  Curse 
America?" 

(By  Peter  Shadid.  Syria) 
Being  a  foreign  student  and  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  In  the  field 
of  education,  I  find  myself  prompted  to  give 
the  following  observation  and  opinion  in 
relation  to  the  recent  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion to  rule  out  Bible  reading  and  prayer 
from  public  schools. 

The  present  America  is  a  product  of  its 
past  and  its  future  depends  on  its  present. 
John  Comenius,  one  of  the  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  American  education  once  said, 
"Education  is  a  development  of  the  whole 
man,  the  ultimate  end  of  man  Is  happiness 
with  God."  George  Washington  stated,  "It 
is  Impossible  to  govern  the  world  without  the 
Bible."  Andrew  Jackson  said,  "The  Bible 
is  the  rock  on  which  this  Republic  rests." 
And  former  President  Woodrow  Wilson  held 
the  opinion  that,  "We  are  now  living  on  the 
Interest  from  the  spiritual  investments  of  our 
forefathers."  Of  the  first  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  the  United  States,  104 
were  established  on  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  His  word. 

•  I  was  often  asked  by  our  Arabliui  people, 
"Why  is  America  so  much  further  advanced 
in  education,  economics,  and  wealth  while 
other  nations  are  older  and  yet  they  are  be- 
hind?" My  simple  answer  was,  "Because  the 
American  Nation  was  built  on  the  good  Chris- 
tian principles  which  Involve  their  Constitu- 
tion and  laws."  "Freedom  of  religion,  speech, 
and  press  are  good  examples  of  their  heri- 
tage."   Now  what  would  my  answer  be? 

The  ruling  out  of  the  Bible  from  public 
schools  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  was  a  real  shock  and  disappointment 
to  me  and  to  hundreds  of  millions  around 
the  world.  Following  the  line  of  thought 
and  Christian  heritage  of  America,  one  would 
say  this  is  not  a  normal  incident,  but  rather 
a  step  backward  in  history  in  a  very  wrong 
direction.  I  have  met  many  people  in  the 
various  States  of  your  Nation  and  have  found 
that  the  majority  Is  Indeed  against  the 
Court's  decision.     Such  a  step  is  In  opposi- 


tion of  the  U.S.  heritage,  objectives,  um 
way  of  life.  Perilous  mistakes  have  beenoco^ 
mltted  in  decisions  in  recent  years  of  \ja 
history,  but  this  la  the  greatest  and  saddact 
mistake  of  all.  It  la  the  beginning  of  a  turn- 
ing point. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  said  a  few  yeui 
ago,  "America  has  reached  her  zenith."  i, 
this  a  beginning  of  a  decline?  Is  this  a  flnt 
step  down  of  the  many  other  steps  to  foUov 
In  the  same  direction?  Could  this  be  a  p»rt 
of  a  master  plan  to  upset  the  very  found*, 
tlons  of  this  Republic?  Or  Is  it  still  another 
battle  against  God?  Perhaps  it  is  all  of  thia 
combined.  If  this  is  not  corrected  and  con- 
tinues In  the  present  trend,  it  will  bring 
about  many  sad  consequences,  one  after  an- 
other or  perhaps  It  will  all  come  at  once 
Then  It  will  be  too  late  to  deal  with  and  it 
shall  be  remembered  in  all  eternity  in  grief 
and  sorrow. 

It  Is  therefore,  my  simple  opinion  that  if 
there  Is  any  remedy  to  save  this  generation 
and  those  to  follow  from  this  curse,  it  1«  to 
make  another  turning  point  in  the  right  dl- 
rection — go  t>ack  to  the  Bible — and  put  it 
In  public  schools,  in  the  homes.  In  the  hearti 
of  men  and  women  and  teach  America's  chil- 
dren everywhere  Its  worth.  Only  in  Christ 
and  In  His  word  Is  there  salvation,  survival 
for  this  Nation  and  eternal  life — In  a  one 
nation  under  God.  God  still  rules  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men  and  nations.  This  is  His  world. 
He  still  loves  it  through  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ 
(John  3:  18)  but  God  mocks  them  who  coun- 
sel against  His  Son    ( Psalms  2 ) . 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  said  recently,  "My  bopi 
for  the  future  of  this  Nation  Is  predicated 
upon  the  faith  In  God  which  Is  nurtured  in 
the  family."  Former  President  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower  placed  his  hand  on  the  Bible 
during  his  second  inauguration  and  read 
aloud  frcMn  the  Bible,  II  Chronicles  7:  14  'If 
my  people,  which  are  called  by  my  name,  shall 
humble  themselves,  and  pray  and  seek  my 
face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked  ways;  then 
will  I  hear  from  heaven  and  will  forgive  their 
sin  and  will  heal  their  land." 

Philip  J  Philbin,  Democrat  Congressman, 
recently  said  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
"Are  we  to  become  ofBclal  godless  like  Rus- 
sia, China,  and  all  their  Red  satellites?  ShaU 
godlessness  be  made  the  oCQcial  creed  ol 
America?"  That  Is  the  question  you  as  citi- 
zens have  to  aivrwer.  What  is  your  personal 
answer?  On  yonr  answer  depends  the  future 
of  your  beloved  and  beautiful  America.  Faltli 
In  God  Is  the  guard  and  fortress  of  America 
Back  to  the  Bible  Is  your  greatest  civil  right 
to  protect;  this  is  the  foundation  of  all  rights. 

Will  you  pray,  "God  begin  this  revival  and 
awakening  In  me  and  show  me  what  to  do  " 
In  Christ  alone  Is  your  salvation,  your  se- 
curity, and  eternal  life.  If  you  want  America 
to  survive  it  Is  your  duty  to  keep  It  vindei 
God  and  protect  It.  This  is  my  sincere  ob- 
servation and  opinion. 


"The   Expandiog    PopalaHoD"— Addreii 
by  R.  B.  Robins,  M.D.,  of  Camden,  Ark. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or    AaXANSAS 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  IS,  1964 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  recently  oome  to  my  attention 
a  very  fine  sjjeech  delivered  to  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Nebraska  State  Med- 
ical AssociaUon  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Robins  of 
Camden,  Ark. 


^  Robins  is  a  member  of  the  board  of     ^T:^^uT^^^^^^^  « -^"^ 
t„u5tt^s  of  the  American  Medical  hssoc\-      ^^^^^^^  human  beings  every  year 

^ecws  „i__  „„,.  rwun  frntmtrv. 


Iltnd  Asia,  but  also  our  own  country, 
fcommend  It  to  my  coUeagues  and  I  ask 
iSnimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Expanding  Popcxation 
,An  address  by  R.  B  Robins.  MD  ,  of  Cam- 
'^er  Ark.,  member,  board  of  trustees 
i^erlcan  Medical  Association,  annual 
m^ung,  Nebraska  State  Medical  AssocAa- 
U^  Comhusker  Hotel,  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
April   27-30.   1964) 

We  seem  to  be  Uvlng  in  an  era  of  prob- 
lems-lnternaUonal,  National,  Sta^e.  and 
SrThey  multiply  at  a  devilish,  ever  faster 
S;  and  Uielr  variety  Is  apparently  bound- 
hardly  a  week  goes  by  that  we  we  not 
wi^ned  about  some  new  challenge  or  about 
the  changing  dimensions  of  an  exlsUng  prob- 
TJ^-^f^  or  economic,  political  or  per- 
ZxbX.  individual  or  group,  medical  or  finan- 
cial  spiritual  or  moral. 

S^i  \o  day  I  proix*e  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  crepe  hangers.  I  shall  add  to  your  intel- 
lectual misery  by  pointing  at  what  is  prob- 
ably the  king-sized.  No.  1  problem  of  all. 
And  that  is  the  expanding  world  oopula- 
tion-the  so-called  pr»pulation  explosion. 

It  is  the  No.  1  problem,  in  my  opinion,  be- 
cause It  affects  practically  all  the  o'Utter 
p^,blems.  It  involves  Ju.-t  about  evcr>-  con- 
ceivable activity  or  need  of  the  human  race- 
International  relations,  world  peace,  food 
supply,  living  space,  transportation,  schools 
Xs.  jobs,  health  and  medical  care,  water 
Bupply.  sanltaUon.  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 
It  is  a  problem  not  only  in  distant  places 
like  China,  India,  or  southc;^st  A.'^la;  it  also 
Ifi  one  of  increasing  magnitude  right  here  in 
ovu-  prosperous,  industrialized  Unlt^  States, 
It  will  be  aggravated  and  compounded  in 
the  year  ahead  by  the  developments  in  aut^ 


to  the  population  of  Chicago  each  nionth,  or 
of  Detroit  every  2  weeks.  However  admh^ble 
Chicago  may  be,  a  new  one  each  month  1b  a 
dizzying  thought.  Yet  this  Is  the  rate  at 
which  people  are  currently  multiplying. 

World  population  doubled  between  1850 
and  1925-^rom  1  to  2  billion.  By  1980,  only 
16  years  from  now,  it  will  have  doubled 
again— to  4  billion  people. 

Right  now,  our  world  population  Is  esti- 
mated at  3  billion.  However,  the  period  of 
time  required  for  the  world  population  to 
double  itself  has  been  sharply  decreasing^ 
That  time  period  Is  now  down  to  about  35 
vears  So.  bv  the  end  of  this  century— and 
that's  only  3&  years  away-world  population 
will  be  6  billion  or  more,  if  present  trends 

continue.  ^,         .    „„,,,„, 

In    the    book    which    I    mentioned   earlier, 

William  Vogt  painted  this  dramatic  picture 

of  the  world  situation  and  Its  future  ImpU- 

^^••Therc  are  more  hungry  people  in  the  world 
today  than  ever  before  In  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  From  Haiti  ^^^  Bol  via  to 
India  and  Indonesia  and  part*  of  Africa  and 
China,  the  dearth  of  the  good  things  of  life  is 
growing  like  the  decay  of  leprosy.  To  travel 
throiigh  vast  areas  of  the  world  inhabited  by 
the  majority  of  its  people  Is  to  encounter 
mlserv  so  nearly  universal  and  so  h^rrovrtng 
;is  to  be  almost  intolerable  to  us  overstuffed 
Americans. 

"The   cause?      In    large   part,   the   worlds 
population   explosion. 

••This  population  change  is  having  more  of 
an  effect  on  more  people  than  has  any  phe- 
nomenon since  the  human  ancestor  began  \x> 
walk  upright.  The  very  face  of  the  earth  Is 
being  ravaged  bv  the  rising  human  flood. 
The  standard  of  living  of  literally  hundreds 
of  millions  is  being  lowered  each  year  And 
this  deterioration  Is  by  no  means  limited  to 
the  underdeveloped  countries.  The  changes 
that    population    growth    Is    bringing    about 


increasing  exports  of  U£.  farm  product*  over 
the  next  several  years. 

However,  taking  the  long-range  view  of 
the  big  problem— world  population  in  rela- 
tion  to  world  food  supply-the  news  is  not 
encouraging.  For  here  In  the  United  States- 
although  right  now  we  are  producing  more 
food  than  we  need,  and  we  are  storing  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  food  surpluses— we. 
too,  must  face  up  to  some  population  prob- 

Dr  Philip  M.  Hauser,  director  of  the  Pop- 
ulation Research  and  Training  Center  at 
the    University    of    Chicago,    states    it    this 


•\Amerlca  is  in  the  midst  of  a  population 
crisis  that  threatens  otir  traditional  way  of 
life  It  Is  a  crisis  that  becomes  more  severe 
with  every  day  of  the  1960's.  It  promises 
to  become  a  national  catastrophe  and  Is  ai- 
readv  costing  us  heavily  in  money,  terrible 
social  problems,  and  lost   liberty.    *    • 

"Businessmen  cheer  because  population 
prowth  obviously  contributes  to  our  eco- 
nomic boom— providing  more  and  more  peo- 
ple to  buy  goods  and  services.  While  In- 
creasing our  population  some  70  percent  be- 
tween 1950  and  1980,  we  happily  contem- 
plate the  prospect  of  doubling  our  national 
output  of  goods  and  services.  All  of  us.  then, 
should  live  better.  But  will  that  be  true  U 
our  population  continues  to  Increase  at  the 
present  rate  of  1.8  percent  a  year?" 

Dr.  Hauser 's  question  demands  serious  con- 
sideration bv  all  Americans. 

Between  1940  and  1960.  our  population 
gain  of  48  million  was  almost  equal  to  the 
total  population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By 
1970  at  our  present  rate  of  Increase,  we 
would  have  a  populaUon  of  215  million.  By 
1980  we  would  have  260  million  citizens,  an 
increase  over  the  1960  figure  of  180  million 
that  Is  about  equal  to  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  Sweden.  Nor- 
wav,  and  Denmark. 

By  the  vear  2000,  according  to  Dr.  Hauser  s 
projections,  our  population  would  be  around 
385  million— a  gain  of  another  125  million 
in  20  years.  This  would  be  enough  for  a 
new  country  which.  In  terms  of  today's  pop- 
ulations, would  be  the  fifth  largest  nation. 
If  the  trend  continues  in  the  first  half  of  the 
next  century,  we  will  add  about  620  million 
people— as  many  as  live  in  all  of  China  to- 


ll has  been  studied  and  written  about  by 
demographers  and  sociolcplst^,  but  it  is  only 
now  beginning  to  come  to  the  widespread 
attention   and    serious   consideration   of    the 

^"pinally  it  U  a  problem  in  which  the  medi- 
cal profession  very  definitely  has  a  tremen- 
dous responsibility.  To  take  the  easy  way 
out  now,  by  avoiding  or  postponing  the  Issue, 
will  only  Intensify  the  dlflRculties  of  the  fu- 

^Therefore.  let's  examine  some  of  the  facts 
and  interpretations  of  our  population  growth 
some  of  the  probable  or  possible  effects  o 
the  present  trend,  and  some  of  the  act  ons 
and    policies    which    must    be    brought    into 

^'?n  his  1960  book.  "People,"  William  Vogt 
compared  the  growth  of  population  with  the 
human  pulse  rat^-somethlng  with  which 
most  of  you  are  quite  familiar. 

•Count  it  for  a  few  seconds,"  he  suggests. 
"Assuming  that  you  have  a  no'-°?^l  P"/f 
beat  It  will  not  quite  keep  up  with  the  In- 
crease in  world  population  Every  time  your 
pulse  throbs,  the  population  of  the  world 
will    have    added    more    than    one    human 

Although  worldwide  sUMistics  are  not  ex- 
act, the  experts  are  in  close  agreement  on 
the  estimated  figures.  Somewhere  between 
80  and  100  Individuals  are  added  to  the  totai 
world  population  every  minute.  On  the  av- 
erage about  270000  babies  are  born  every 
day  and  about  142,000  people  die-provid- 
ing  a   net   gain   of   about    128.000.     This   U 


billion  persons  In  the  year  2050. 

Right  now  our  population  Is  an  estimated 
190  million,  and  It  Is  Increasing  at  a  rate  of 
3  million  per  year — despite  a  decline  in  birth 
rates  and  fertility  rates  during  the  past  5  or  6 
years.  Furthermore  we  have  to  look  at  the 
situation  developing  immediately  ahead. 

As  Richard  M.  Scammon,  Director  of  the 
U  S  Censxis  Bureau,  pointed  out  last  year, 
the  lowered  birth  and  fertility  rates  do  not 
mean  that  our  population  growth  Is  now 
going  to  slow  down.  Even  with  those  lower 
rates,  there  can  be  a  baby  boom  If  there  Is 
a  sudden  Increase  In  the  number  of  women 
In  the  child-bearing  years.     That  Is  exactly 


It  will  be  aggravawu  n.-^i  ^"'"»7"—:-.;^      reach  into  every  part  of  our  lives,  our  viorK  ^^.^^_^  niany  as  live  in  aii  oi  ^..mua   ^^^- 

the  year  ahead  by  the  developments  in  aut^     ^  ^^^  schools,  our  pantries,  our  kltch-     |j        ^nd  we  will  have   a  population   of   1 

mation.  leading  to  a  situation  of  more  Pf^P'^^      ^^^^K.  \,\mor.  persons  In  the  year  2050. 

fewer  Jobs,  shorter   work  hours,   and   greatly  ^^p^hcr  or  not  Mr.  Vogt  is  too  alarmist,  '        ' 

Increased  leisure  time.  ^   _^  ^^      ^^  ^^  pessimistic  In  his  viewpoint,  we  must 

recognize  the  serious  Implications  of  this 
problem.  Even  the  most  optimistic  or  hope- 
ful experts  agree  that  we  fa<*  great  dlfflcul- 
tles  which  require  the  development  of  popu- 
lation policies. 

However,  there  Is  no  optimism  In  a  recent 
report  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  predicted  that  an  Increase  In 
world  food  production  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  will  fall  to  match  the  increase  In 
population, 
nnrt  internreta  tlons  of  our  population  growm.  Reporting  on  a  worldwide  survey,  the  De-      — — -" .  ^    .   .     han'oen 

^^eo1?he  probable  or  possible  effects  of  ,^^t  l,,^  that  agricultural  producUon      what  is  about^  happen^  ^^^ 

^.'"^^^ il.H    a.H  «om.  of  the  actions      l^.,,,  ^  „„  ,,««  than  1  nercent  compared  with      ^l^^^^^ ^I'^^l^^,  period  is  going  to  start 

producing  children  of  Its  own.  Next  year, 
we  shall  have  about  one  million  more  young- 
sters reaching  their  18th  birthday  than  we 
had  only  last  vear.  Approximately  half  of 
this  increase  wlU  be  female,  and  In  a  couple 
of  years  after  their  18th  birthday,  half  of 
these  girls  will  be  married.  This  means  a 
great  many  new  famiUes— and  babies— for 
the  next  15  to  20  years. 

So  we  dont  have  to  look  ahead  several 
centuries  to  perceive  our  population  prob- 
lems They  are  here  right  now,  and  they  will 
be  getting  worse  every  year  In  the  foreseeable 
future. 

As  I  implied  earlier,  this  country  facM 
no  immediate  food  shortages.  Our  cropland 
actually  In  use  averages  more  than  2  acres 
for  every  person.  However,  a  population  of 
1   billion— only   88   years  from  now— would 


will  be  up  less  than  1  percent  compared  with 
a  2-pprcent  increase  In  world  population. 
Thus,  the  per  capita  supply  of  food  wlU  aver- 
age smaller  than  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

Agricultural  output  In  Asia  Is  lagging 
badly  the  report  declared.  Per  capita  food 
output  is  low  and  Is  declining,  but  Asia's  de- 
mand for  food  and  fiber  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  outgaln  supply.  Moreover,  the  re- 
port showed  that  Eastern  Europe,  including 
the  Soviet  Union,  has  recently  become  a  food 
deficit  area.  For  the  5th  year.  Russian  food 
production  has  failed  to  advance  beyond  the 
1958  level,  despite  all  the  planning  for  big 
Increases. 

Taking  the  short-range  view,  some  of  those 
facts  may  sound  good  to  us.  We  Americans 
dont  like  communism,  and  we  are  glad  to 
hear  of  that  system's  difHcultles  and  failures. 
Also,  we  are  pleased  to  hear— as  the  0<>vern- 
ment  report   Indicated— that  there  wlU   be 
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leave  ua  less  than  four-tenths  of  an  acre  per 
person,  a  ratio  close  to  that  of  the  poorest 
lands.  And  already,  for  the  first  time  In  oiir 
history,  the  number  of  mouths  we  must  feed 
Is  growing  more  rapidly  than  the  hands  that 
can  work. 

Right  now,  the  crisis  In  raw  materials  is 
more  urgent  than  the  question  of  food  sup- 
ply. In  1900,  we  produced  16  percent  more 
raw  materials  than  we  used.  By  the  middle 
of  this  centtiry  we  were  consuming  10  per- 
cent more  than  we  produced,  and  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  reported  that  33  vital 
minerals  were  already  on  a  critical-shortage 
list. 

In  our  metropolitan  centers  the  pressures 
of  population  growth  are  mounting  day  by 
day,  as  the  exodus  from  rural  areas  continues. 
In  1950,  less  than  86  million  persons  lived 
in  188  metropolitan  areas.  In  1960,  about 
113  million — 63  percent  of  our  total  popula- 
tion— lived  in  212  such  areas.  The  increase 
of  more  than  32  percent  in  that  10-year  peri- 
od was  almost  twice  the  rate  of  national 
growth. 

On  the  average,  there  are  about  100  Gov- 
ernment units  In  each  metropolitan  area — 
with  overlapping  duties  and  tax  powers.  In 
many  States  there  is  mounting  conflict  be- 
tween the  big  cities  and  the  riu-al  areas  on 
the  Issue  of  home  rule.  More  and  more,  the 
Federal  Government  is  being  called  upon  to 
meet  the  needs  of  urban  renewal,  housing, 
street  and  highway  programs,  and  health 
services.  If  this  trend  continues,  there  will 
be  an  Inevitable  loss  of  freedom  by  States, 
localities,  and  Individuals. 

It  Is  estimated  that  we  will  have  to  r.aise 
$33  billion  in  this  decade  Just  for  urban 
services  such  as  schools,  fire  engines,  sewers, 
and  other  city  needs.  The  bidden  costs  and 
txemendous  social  problems  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency will  Increase  In  the  years  ahead — 
even  If  the  rate  of  delinquency  stays  con- 
stant— because  there  will  be  a  big  Jump  in 
the  size  of  the  15  to  19  age  group. 

Our  educational  problems,  with  respect  to 
both  quantity  and  quality,  are  already  large 
and  growing.  During  the  1950's  our  elemen- 
tary schools  had  to  make  room  for  about  50 
percent  more  students.  In  this  decade  of  the 
1960's  our  high  schools  will  have  a  ♦S-percent 
Increase  In  enrollments,  and  the  Nation's 
colleges  face  a  92-percent  increase.  Then,  a 
little  later,  will  come  additional  dem&nds 
resulting  from  the  new  baby  boom  that  Is 
Just  about  to  start. 

How  about  Jobs  and  unemployment? 
About  a  million  new  workers  are  now  enter- 
ing the  labor  market  each  year.  By  1970  this 
figure  will  reach  1«4  million.  Can  our  econ- 
omy absorb  numbers — especially  in  view  of 
the  developments  coming  up  In  the  field  of 
automation?  It  has  been  predicted,  for  ex- 
ample, that  within  the  next  generation  the 
work  of  60  million  Americans  will  become 
obsolete. 

What  about  health  and  medical  services? 
If  we  double  our  population  during  the  re- 
maining 36  years  of  this  century — and  if  we 
maintain  the  present  physlclan-p>opulatlon 
ratio — it  would  require  a  total  of  almost 
550,000  doctors  in  the  year  2000.  That  year 
is  not  too  far  away,  but  try  to  Imagine  all 
the  implications  and  ramifications  Involved 
In  meeting  that  requirement. 

I  have  only  scratched  the  surface  of  the 
countless  and  complex  problems  which  would 
accompany  an  untamed  growth  In  popula- 
tion. We  also  would  fac«  unpredictable 
costs  and  difficulties  in  such  areas  as  pub- 
lic transportation,  traffic  and  traffic  safety, 
overcrowded  parks  and  recreational  areas, 
polluted   rtvers  and  streams,   water  supply. 


air  pollution,  and  the  combination  of  more 
people  with  mc»'e  leisure  time. 

The  major  cause  of  this  population  ex- 
plosion la  not.  as  some  people  might  think, 
any  sizable,  long-range  Increase  In  birth 
rates.  Here  In  the  United  States,  for  exam- 
ple, the  high  birth  rate  of  the  postwar  years 
is  only  about  half  of  our  country's  birth 
rate  In  1800.  The  major,  predominant 
cause — here  and  all  over  the  world — has  been 
the  dramatic  decline  In  mortality  rates  over 
the  past  century,  and  especially  during  re- 
cent decades. 

Obviously,  for  reasons  which  need  no  ex- 
planation, we  would  not  want  to  solve  this 
problem  by  Increasing  the  death  rate.  The 
only  alternative,  then,  is  to  control  the  rate 
of  population  growth  by  controlling  the 
birth  rate. 

Dr.  Philip  Hauser,  whom  I  quoted  earlier, 
estimates  that  it  would  take  about  a  40- 
percent  decrease  in  the  birth  rate  to  pro- 
duce a  stationary  population.  A  one-third 
decrease  would  alow  down  our  growth  to 
about  one-half  i>ercent  a  year.  At  that  rate, 
our  U.S.  population  would  double  in  140 
years.  Instead  of  35-40  years.  Certainly  this 
would  help  to  forestall  or  minimize  the 
overwhelming  difficulties  Inherent  In  our 
present  rate  of  growth. 

We  already  are  making  progress  in  the  con- 
trol of  human  fertility.  More  and  more 
people,  of  all  religious  and  moral  viewpoints. 
are  recognizing  the  problem  and  the  need 
for  responsible  parenthood.  There  is 
mounting  evidence  that  the  gulf  which  has 
separated  various  groups  on  this  vital  issue 
is  growing  narrower. 

For  example,  the  eminent  Dr.  John  Rock, 
of  Harvard  Medical  School,  a  Catholic  physi- 
cian, is  convinced  of  the  need  for  enlightened 
population  control.  In  his  recent  book,  "The 
Time  Has  Come,"  he  called  for  action  to  con- 
trol human  fertility  In  the  best  Interests  of 
mankind. 

Father  John  A.  O'Brien,  of  Notre  Deune 
University,  explained  in  a  recent  magazine 
article  that  the  Catholic  Chiorch  does  not 
forbid  birth  regulation.  He  also  quoted  wltft' 
approval  a  statement  by  Bishop  WlUlam  M. 
Bekkers,  of  Holland,  who  said  that  "the  birth 
rate  now  falls  within  man's  reeponsiblllty." 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in 
1962  adopted  a  major  resolution  calling  for 
an  Intensified  program  of  international 
cooperation  in  the  population  field. 

The  World  Medical  Association,  at  Its  com- 
ing June  meeting  in  Helsinki,  Finland,  will 
consider  a  resolution  on  p>opulatlon  growth 
which  I  Introduced  to  the  WMA  Council  at 
Its  lacrt  meeting  In  New  York 

So,  there  is  growing  Interest  and  aware- 
ness. The  Immediate  need  is  tor  more  study, 
more  research,  more  knowledge,  more  co- 
operation In  the  exchange  of  Information 
and  viewpoints.  The  medical  profession  has 
a  terrific  responsibility — right  now — to  lead 
and  participate  in  the  attempt  to  solve  thl* 
orrUnous  problem. 

With  our  present  knowledge — plus  that 
which  will  develop  from  intensified  studies 
of  fertility — there  is  no  reason  why  we  can- 
not achieve  the  objective:  a  variety  and  di- 
versity of  birth  regulation  methods  which 
will  be  acceptable  on  religious,  moral,  and 
esthetic  grounds  to  every  family. 

More  than  1  million  Identified  species  of 
animals  and  plants  Inhabit  this  earth.  Of 
these,  only  man  can  in  part  control  and 
modify  his  environment.  He  now  must  mar- 
shal his  intelligence  and  capabilities  to  pre- 
vent a  tragic  overcrowding  of  that  environ- 
ment. 

Failure  to  face  up  to  this  challenge  will 
Impose  almost  luilmaglnable  consequences 
upon  the  generations  to  come. 
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or   WA8HIN0TON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15.  1964 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Menj. 
ber  of  Congress.  I  have  wanted  my  con- 
stltuenta  to  have  a  full  understandlni 
of  the  administration's  proposals  for  an 
all-out  war  on  poverty.  Is  the  newly 
reported  poverty  bill  a  cruel  hoax  ?  la  it 
basically  a  matter  of  politics  by  slogan? 
Is  it  a  dressed -up  package  of  the  old 
shop-worn  Ideas?  Is  It  the  discredited 
relief  concept  of  the  1930's?  Is  it  pro- 
moted for  partisan  political  advantage? 
Does  It  hit  at  symptoms  rather  than 
causes  of  poverty?  Is  it  an  expensive 
yet  completely  inadequate  salvage 
operation? 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  any  or  all  these 
charges  which  have  been  made  are  true 
or  false,  at  least  the  people  should  have 
the  facts  on  which  to  make  a  Judgment. 

In  this  connection,  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Pu- 
LiNGHtTYSEN]  appeared  on  the  television 
program  "City  Side"  last  Sunday  and 
answered  questions  on  the  bill  put  to 
him  by  David  Bumham.  of  Newsweek 
magazine,  and  Harold  Walker,  WTOP 
news  reporter.  Julian  Barber  was  the 
moderator. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  fair- 
ness and  informative  nature  of  this  pub- 
lic service  program.  I  wished  every  citi- 
zen In  America,  and  especially  those  with 
lower  incomes,  could  have  the  benefit  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey's  I  Mr, 
FRELiKGHmf  SEN  ]  informative  explana- 
tions and  answers. 

Frankly.  I  have  severely  criticized  the 
poverty  bill  as  it  was  reported  by  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
I  have  not  liked  the  idea  of  a  Federal 
agency  bypassing  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. I  have  not  approved  of  one 
Federal  agency  duplicating  the  efforts 
and  programs  of  other  Federal  agencies 
as  In  this  case,  and  too,  especially.  I  ob- 
ject to  this  bill  because  it  does  not  pro- 
vide sufficient  restrictions  on  use  of 
funds  by  political,  religious,  or  other 
nonprofit  organizations.  The  bill  badly 
needs  constitutional  guidelines. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  expect  to  vote  against  the  bill, 
but  I  want  the  people  I  represent  to  be 
in  a  position  to  evaluate  such  a  vote. 
Certainly.  I  do  not  want  to  be  judged  in 
the  light  of  coldly  opposing  a  measure  to 
eliminate  poverty. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  obtained  a 
transcript  of  that  WTOP-TV  program  of 
June  7  and  under  leave  to  do  so.  I  Include 
at  this  point  Mr.  Prilinghtjysen's 
ariswers  to  those  questions  on  HLR.  11377, 
the  so-called  Powell-Landnmi  poverty 
bill. 
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Mr  Barbek.  Thank  you,  sir.  Now  let's 
j^n  that  talk  with  David  Bumham,  of 
Wewswcek  magazine. 

QUESTION.  The  Republican  members  of  the 
^ittee  havfr-for  the  last  2  or  3 
S^--been  sharply  criticizing  the  poverty 
Eu  as  introduced  by  the  ^^''^^''^^J°^- 
Si  has  come  to  suggest  to  some  «^«;t  ^« 
^publicans  do  not  think  that  Pers^^^nt 
!^verty  U  a  problem.  I  wondered  If  you 
KS  briefly  lell  us  where  you  ttilnk  ^e 
"^blems  of  the  poor  are  what  prob^ms  are 
^oet  serious  of  the  poor  In  the  United  States 

today.  ,.. 

Ui    FEXi-iNCHUTSkN.  Well,  to  begin  with 
f  think   it  la  a  very   Inaccurate   charge    III 
iuS  a  ct^arge  Is  being  made]    that  Repub- 
Kns  are  not  concerned  about  poverty  and 
Sot  anxious  to  develop  suitable  Program  to 
deviate  it.     This  I.  not  our  P°«l"°°.  . .]^^ 
««fion   that  we   are  opposed   to  this  bUl   w 
Sft  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  effective 
«  think  it  would  establish  an  unwise  and 
unnecessary   new  Federal   agency   to  handle 
»  very   considerable   amount  of  money  and 
it  would   not  strike  at  what  the  President 
himself  has  called  the  roots  of  PO/^^ty. 

Poverty  appears  In  so  many  places  that 
It  is  hard  to  give  a  quick  answer  to  your 
question.  I  would  say  one  of  the  problen^ 
i  the  lack  of  opportunity  In  our  big  cities^ 
There  U  no  question  that  slums  and  the 
poverty  and  lack  of  motivation,  which  slums 
create,  provide  a  problem  for  all  of  us. 

There  Is  no  question  to  some  extent  that 
the  changing  situation  on  our  farms  creates 
poverty  in  the  marginal  farmers.     In  theory, 
at  least    President  Johnson   has   recognized 
this   and   said   that   his    program   would   do 
something     about      those      areas.     In     our 
opinion,   it   would  not;    it  would  be  a  very 
expensive    effort    which    would     not    really 
strike  at  any  of  the  basic  root*  of  poverty. 
I  might  say  that  these  roots  are  not  easy 
to    get    at    from    a    legislative    standpoint. 
Basically,   to   give   a   quick   answer   U>   your 
question,  I  think  that  the  lack  of  an  ade- 
quate education  in  many  cases  U  responsible 
for    the    poverty    of    the    people    concerned^ 
We  are  not  talking,  of  course,  sUnply  about 
the  millions  of  unemployed  in  this  country 
when  we  talk  about  poverty,  we  are  talking 
about  those  who  have  too  little  to  live  on 
and  that  definition  can  be  very  flexible. 

QUESTION.  Well,  Congressman,  that  deflnl- 
nltlon  can  be.  of  course,  very  flexible.  How 
would  you  define  poverty?  Can  you  define 
It  In  terms  of  a  number  of  thousand  dollars 
per  annum? 

Mr  Pmxinchutsen.  Well,  I  might  say,  the 
bill  does  not  attempt  to  define  It.  I  do  not 
think  we  would  accomplish  anything  very 
useful  If  we  tried  to.  If  we  are  talking— as 
the  President  talks — about  30  to  36  million 
people  as  being  In  rthe  poverty  classification, 
and  I  would  be  relucUnt  to  get  into  a  num- 
bers game  with  the  President  of  the  United 
states  or  with  anyone  on  this  panel  • 
we  are  not  going  to  get  at  It  by  spending 
an  additional  billion  dollars. 

I  myself  think  that  this  expression  "pov- 
erty" has  already  been  overworked.  I  think 
It's  being  done  so  by  Democrats,  unfortu- 
nately, for  an  attempted  partisan  advantage. 
I  think  it's  seriously  overworked  in  an  in- 
ternational sense.  I  would  think  It  has  prob- 
ably done  more  damage  to  the  prestige  of 
the  United  States  abroad  to  harp  constantly 
on  poverty  than  any  single  thing  that  I  can 
think  of  within  the  last  3  or  4  years. 

So  Im  very  distiirbed  and  I  don't  think 
we're  proving  much  If  we're  going  to  try  to 
define  what  poverty  is  before  we  decide  what 

to  do  about  it.  t,^^. 

We  know  there  are  various  manifestations 
and  we've  got  practical  programs— to  a  large 
extent  financed  by  the  Federal  Government 
already— to  do  something  about  these  things^. 
I  would  like  to  get  down  to  specifics 
Ulk  about  what  needs  to  be  done  and  how 
the  President's  program  might  do  It. 
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Mr  BiUtBia    Mr.  FBBXiNCHTnrsEN,  In  answer 
to  Hal  Walker's  queation.  you  touched  upon 
one  of  the  chief  criticisms  of  your  Pi^ty^ 
the  administration  blU.    It's  been  donounced 
by  some  moce  vocal  RcpubUcan  critics  as  a 
cruel    hoax,    and    the    President    has    been 
charged  with  playing  politics  with  poverty. 
Is  this  lust  election-year  propaganda,  or  do 
you  sincerely  believe  that  this  Is  a  cruel  hoax. 
a  deliberate  hoax,  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration? ,^    ,  „.  „ 
Mr     Frixinghuysen.  I    don  t    know    who 
first  used  the  expression.  Mr.  Baxber   but  let 
me  say  to  begin  with  that  I  dep°re  this  Re- 
publican-Democratic approach  to  the  ques- 
tion  of   the   way-  the   Federal   Government 
should  discharge  Its  responsibilities— to  alle- 
viate poverty  or  anything  else. 

It  iTvery  regrettable  to  me  that  we  find 
no  Democrats  who  offered  any  meaningful 
criticism  of  anything  In  tills  particular  pack- 
asx  The  fact  that  Republicans  see  It  for 
what  It  is  and  that  we've  been  calling  It  some 
plain  names  U  not  done  for  partisan  political 
advantage.  All  the  Republicans  on  the  com- 
mittee^ is  true,  have  tiielr  doubt*  about 
Si  program.  I  would  hope  that  a  lot  of 
good  honest  Democrats  would  have  their 
doubts  If  they  would  only  look  at  the  con- 

^So  I  think  we  should  make  this  plain.  I 
think  It  could  easily  be  called  a  ''hoax  ;  I 
have  not  done  so,  though  I  dont  think  Its 
too  strong  an  expression.  Because  It  U  only 
g^ng  to  provide  about  a  billion  dollars  In 
!he  next  12  months-lf  It  should  be  enacted 
tS  provide  assistance  to  what  tbe  Pres  dent 
indicates  are  going  to  be  30  or  35  nUlUon 
people  Well,  of  course.  It  Is  going  to  do  no 
s'^h  tiling.  It  isn't  going  to  find  substan- 
tial numbers  of  Jobs  for  many  P«ople.  It 
isn't  going  to  be  doing  much  for  our  young 
peopli  or  for  tiie  middle  aged  or  for  our 
Cm  ones.  And  yet  It's  creating  an  expecta- 
tion that  this  is  going  to  be  the  new  broom 
to  start  an  all-out  war  on  poverty^ 

I  find  that  this  is  a  deception  on  the 
American  people  and  I  tiilnk  It's  being  done 
for  political  advantage,  as  Ije^"*^^.  ,,.^* 
couldn't  possibly  accomplish  with  a  bllUon 
Sars  wh'^the  broad  objectives  of  eUmmat. 
ing  poverty  In  this  co^^try-ln  New  York 
CUy  alone  in  a   12-month  period-spend  a 

billion  dollars,  »  ^   v.„ 

SO  tiie  expectations  tiiat  are  created  by 
this  assumption  of  additional  responsiblUtles 
by  the  Federal  Government  Is  very  great  and 
there  Isnt  any  substance  which  le  going  to 
meet  those  expectations. 

Q^isnoN.  Along  tiie  lines  of  the  question 
of  •    •   •  as  you  know,  the  Republicans  and 

Democrats  on  tiie  <=^^^^^^\l^'''^lZfTl 
oast  few  years— worked  together  to  quite  a 
surprising  degree-doming  out  wlUi  some 
very  sound  and  progressive  Prog^^"^-  .9° 
the    poverty    program    there    has    been    this 

complete  split.  „^r-ir. 

Do  you  feel  that  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration made  a  specific  and  deliberate  ef- 
fort to  antagonize  and  split  off  and  isolate 
the  Republicans  in  an  effort  to  develop  an 
Issue  for  the  November  campaign? 

Mr    FRELiNGHTrrsEN.  It's  a  good  question^ 
I   think.     I   can't  really  answer  It.     I   dont 
thing   that  cooperation   between   Democrats 
and  Republicans  on  our  committee— or  any 
other  committee— should  come  as  a  surprise, 
we  have  conslstentiy  tried  to  make  construc- 
tive suggestions  with  a  lot  «r  /egUlatlon- 
aome    of    It    very    controversial      We    have 
tried  to  do  that  In  this  field.     I  might  say 
that  It  has  distressed  me  that  the  Democrats 
have,    in    effect,    turned    their    back   on   us. 
They  have  literally  excluded  us  on  dteciis- 
slon    about    changes    which    they   recognize 
should  be  made  in  the  President's  P«>^»™ 
For  almost  2  weeks  we  were  excluded  from 
those   discussions.     They   Ignored   and   cer- 
tainly  adopted   no  suggestions  of    any   sig- 
nificance by  the  Republicans. 

Now  It  Un't  that  Republicans  don  t  have  as 
reasonable  suggestions  to  make  as  Democrats. 


It's  because-to  my  mind— sometiilng  has 
happened  to  soUdlfy  the  De°^°«'"f;"°  P^" 
tlon  and  they  have  failed  conslstentiy  to  dis- 
cuss this  blU  with  u&-weve  had  several  at- 
tempts to  bring  out  on  the  House  fl^oor  a 
discission  of  tiie  mertts  ^^  <1«'^}*«^°' 
this  program  and  the  19  members  of  that 
committee  have.  In  effect,  boycotted  us.  "The 
first  time  we  ti-led  It,  two  members  of  the 
committee  did  show  up  and  made  some  very 
casual  remarks  in  response  to  our  criticisms 
and  reservations.  The  last  time  only  1  out 
of  the  19  even  bothered  to  show  up. 

WeU.  now,  this  Is  not  the  way  to  get  a 
meaningfxxl  evaluation  of  what  U  In  the  bill, 
^d^is  is  what  we've  been  attempting. 
And  apparentiy  tiieyTe  relying  on  tiie  magic 
of  tiie  word  "poverty"  to  get  something 
through  vsnthout  Congress  taking  a  look-- 
( one  of  the  Interviewers  trlea  to  interrupt 
bere)— which  offends  be  as  a  legislator,  not 
as  a  Republican,  but  as  a  legislator.  I  think 
we're   not   discharging   our   responslbUlty. 

QUESTION.  But  do  you  think  It  will  ^e  an 
effective  campaign  issue  against  Republicans? 
Mr   Prelotchutskn.  I  can't  believe  It.     in 
the  first  place.  I  think  tiiat  trying  to  prick 
the  conscience  of  America  for  political  ad- 
vantage is  a  dangerous  game.     Of  course,  we 
recognize  that  more  needs  to  be  done  In  this 
field  as  in  otiiers.  but  when  you  take  a  look 
at  what  IB  being  proposed  and  you  realize 
the  dangers  of  this  program,  "  seems  to  me 
If  anything  the  Republicans  will   have  the 
euivantagelf  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
use  faUiL-e  to  pass  tills  leglslatlon-or  voting 
against  tills  leglslatlon-lf  that  should   be 

used  as  sm  Issue. 

QmiSTioN.  WeU.    a   moment   ago    you    de- 
plored the  Democratic-Republican  spilt,  or 
dl^Sslon.  of  It  along  those  lines.    But  it  has 
been  reported  tiiat  when  the  blU  was  first 
d^SWd   you  supported    tiie   bUl.    but   later 
pressures   were   brought  to  bear  on   you   to 
opSe^lt.     I*  there  any  tintii  In  tills  report? 
MTFRKLiNOHTrrMN.  Noue.    It  was  a  com- 
pletely unreliable.  Inaccurate  report— If  we  re 
thinking  about  the  same  one^    At  the  opening 
of  the  hearings  In  the  middle  of  March.  I 
said  that  I  thought  It  was  Important  for  all 
of   us   on   the   committee   keeping   an   open 
mind   with   respect   to   these   ^ecommwida- 
tlons.    I  did  feel  that  and  I  regret  that  the 
Democrats    on    the    committee  ^a;PP"e°«y 
didn't  feel  the  same  way  •   •   «  they  had  a 
completely  cloaed  mind,  they  had  made  no 
major    chinges   In    any    of    the   proposa^ 
even  though  some  of  them  «f«^J°"y  .'^'^J^?: 
verslal   and   are   sure   to   get   this   bUl    Into 
trouble  If  It  should  be  brought  up  to  a  vote 
on  the  House  floor.  *  „»  „ 

I  think  openmlndedness  on  the  part  of  a 

legislator  Is  Important,  but  I  ^«^\^l^^^ 
most  of  these  specific  recommendations  are 
TeSads  of  old%rograms  which  have  not 
received  congressional  approval,  which  Indl- 
cTt^s  that  they  don't  have  so  very  much 
merit  In  my  book. 

QtJEffnoN.  Mr,  PKKLiNGHUTSKN,  \b  the  crux 
of  the  Republican  opposition  to  the  Powel- 
Landrum  bUl  based  on  (If  I  may  use  this 
term)  grounds  of  States  rlghte**  'that 
this  would  place  too  much  authority  In  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government  and  that 
the  States  and  local  communities  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  operation  of  the  plan? 

Mr  Fmlinghutsen.  Well,  we  have  so 
many  objections  to  It  tiiat  I  probably  won  t 
St  a  chance  to  discuss  them  aU.  There  Is 
no  question  with  respect  to  this  one  •  • 
this  question  of  tiie  degree  of  control  that 
the  new  Federal  agency  '^o"!*^^^*^'',^^,,,, 
we  are  seriously  disturbed  at  the  a^t^orlty 
tiiat  is  being  requested  of  tills  new  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
man  we  call  the  "Poverty  C«^."  ,^«?^^^.5* 
wlU  have  so  much  power.  He  wUl  have  the 
power  as  an  example,  to  go  In  to  a  com- 
Kty  and  get  an  appUcatlon  for  Fed^ 
assistance  from  an  element  of  that  com- 
munity •  •  •  It  can  be  a  pubUc  agency  or  a 
private  agency,  it  no  longer  even  has  to  be 
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a  broadly  representative  agency  of  Ihat  com- 
munity •  •  •  and  he  can  finance  a  project 
which  has  not  and  may  not  be  approved  by 
the  local  governing  body.  There  Lb  no  role 
for  the  State*  to  play  in  this  process;  this 
is  direct  Federal  intervention. 

We  think  this  is  a  very  serious  weakness 
with  reBp>ect  to  a  program  that  could  have 
very   major  significance. 

Question.  Recalling  one  of  the  exchanges 
you  had  during  the  hearings  with  Sargent 
Shrlver.  I  recall  his  answer  to  that  and  would 
repeat  It  now  •  •  •  that  we  are  dealing  with 
people,  not  with  States.  Isn't  that  correct? 
Mr  Preunchuysen.  Well.  If  he  said  tliat, 
I  would  say  It  was  a  very  naive  way  to  talk, 
because  If  we  are  going  to  have  one  Individ- 
ual; namely.  Mr.  Shrlver,  responsible  for  the 
decisions  that  will  affect  the  lives  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  communities,  we're  dealing  with 
an  individual  who  has  too  much  authority. 
It  seems  to  me  that  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment— the  Federal  aid  program  that  we  have 
provided — have  used  the  States  and  com- 
munities because  we  recognize  they  know 
more  about  their  own  problems  than  a 
bureaucrat  sitting  in  Washington  knows, 
and  he  obviously  Is  anxious  to  avoid  the 
red  tape  and  the  delay  of  utilizing  the  ma- 
chinery of  States  and  communities  may 
represent. 

This  strikes  me  as  a  very  unwise,  in  fact, 
very  naive  approach  to  a  problem  of  this 
magnitude  *  •  •  to  say  nothing  of  very 
probable  undercutting  of  Federal  programs 
already  on  the  books  aimed  at  poverty  which 
Involve  the  expenditure  of  *9  or  $10  billion 
every  year.  So  you're  talking  about  some- 
thing of  very  real  significance. 

Question.  Mr.  Congressman.  at  that 
point  •  •  •  several  days  ago  before  the  House 
you  talked  about  that  most  of  the  program 
was  Just  a  retread  of  existing  programs. 

Mr.  Prelinghtjtsin.  Well,  existing  or  pro- 
posed programs. 

Question  I  was  going  to  say  •  •  •  isnt 
the  Job  Corps  and  the  new  community  ac- 
tion program  •  •  •  are  two  new  •  •  •  I  mean, 
they  have  been  projxjsed  before,  of  course, 
but  this  will  be  the  first  time  they  have  been 
tried  on  a  fairly  large  scale  basis.  Isn't  it? 

Mr  Prklinghtjtsen.  Well,  the  Job  Corps  is 
new  In  the  sense  that  we  haven't  approved 
It  yet.  It's  not  new  in  the  sense  that  States 
haven't  been  trying  It.  The  Governor  of 
Indiana  came  in  and  said  they  have  a  pro- 
gram •  •  •  there  is  a  program  In  the  State 
of  California.  What  that  would  do  to  those 
State  programs  is  anybody's  guess  •  •  •  if 
you  set  up  a  Federal  program,  does  that  un- 
dercut the  State  efforts?  It's  new  In  the 
sense  that  it's  much  bigger  than  the  pro- 
gram that  had  previously  been  authorized. 
It's  not  new  in  the  sense  that  It  wasn't  tried 
In  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  days  of 
the  1930'8. 

Question.  Of  course,  this  is  going  to  be 
considerably  different  from  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps 

Mr  Prelinchutsen.  It's  going  to  be  a  lot 
more  expensive.  I  might  say.  If  were  trying 
to  provide  economic  opportunities  for  young 
people.  Is  It  necessary  that  we  enroll  them 
for  2  years  In  a  Job  Corps — without  speci- 
fying how  they're  to  be  selected,  who  Is  to 
teach  them,  what  theyYe  to  be  taught,  how 
discipline  Is  going  to  be  maintained,  and 
what  they're  going  to  be  equipped  to  do  when 
they  get  out  after  2  years — and  to  do  It 
at  a  cost  of  »4.700?  This  to  me  Is  an 
indication  of  why  we're  worried. 

It  may  be  on  an  experimental  basis  that 
we  can  Justify  it.  Federal  financing  of  resi- 
dential centers  for  disadvantaged  young 
people.  But  we  have  that  legislation  on  the 
book  already — the  Vocational  Education  Act 
we  passed  last  year  provides  an  opportunity 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  lift  people  out 
of  slums.  Just  as  an  example,  and  put  them 
in  special  schools  to  learn  a  trade.  Well, 
what  will  that  program  not  prove  that  the 
Job  Corpe  will?  And  yet  if  we  eetabllsh  Fed- 
eral responsibility  for  setting  up  Job  Corps 


all  over  the  country — at  •4.700 — we've  as- 
sumed a  very  large  responsibility  for  appar- 
ently educating  these  people. 

We're  talking  about  education — p«-- 
haps  hunderds  of  millions — CongTessman 
Landrum  suggesU  that  maybe  they'll  be  orer 
a  million  young  people  In  this  Job  Corps  that 
prove  to  be  a  success,  whatever  that  is.  Well, 
if  we're  doing  It  t>ecau8e  they  hare  not  re- 
ceived an  adequate  education,  they  can't 
read  or  write,  they've  been  rejected  by  the 
draft  or  whatever  the  reason  is,  it  would 
seem  to  be  we  might  better  take  a  look  at 
the  educational  system  of  this  country  in- 
stead of  adopting  a  very  broad  program  of 
Federal  Aid  to  Education  In  effect  without 
even  knowing,  or  attempting  to  find  what  is 
to  bp  .iccompU.shed. 

QtrBSTinN  The  Idea  of  the  Job  Corps  Is 
to  take  these  kids  out  of  the  environment 
that  they  live  In,  the  total  slum  environ- 
ment, whether  It's  urban  or  rural,  and  give 
him  training  at  the  same  time  which  the 
training  centers  in  the  slums  might  not  be 
able  to  achieve. 

Mr.  FRELiNfiHUY.sEN.  The  training  centers 
that  I  was  referring  to.  the  vocational  train- 
ing education  centers,  wo\ild  not  be  in  the 
slums — they  can  be  outfitde.  We  suggested 
that  the  DLstrlct  of  Columbia  would  make  a 
prime  area  for  us  to  try  this  out  because 
there    Is    a    very    real    Federal    responsibility. 

QtTEsnoN  Along  that  line,  Mr.  Preukg- 
HUTSEN.  I'm  armed  with  some  statistics  from 
the  Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Area,  and  according  to  this, 
the  way  I  read  It.  one  provision  of  this  bill 
does  the  very  thing  that  you  would  pro- 
pose— giving  some  local  responsibility.  Ac- 
cording to  this  Information,  It  says:  "Title 
n  provides  for  the  local  community  to  de- 
velop Its  own  action  program."  They're  re- 
ferring to  one  of  the  youth  programs. 
"Programs  which  can  be  developed  Include 
employment  Job  training  and  counseling, 
health,  housing,  home  management  and  wel- 
fare, special  remedial  and  other  noncur- 
rlcular  educational  assistance  for  the  benefit 
of  low-Income  individuals  and  families. "* 
Doesn't  that  title  In  the  bill  meet  objections 
that  you  raised? 

Mr.  Fetunohtttskn.  No.  It  very  definitely 
does  not  It  means  that  a  community,  such 
as  the  District  of  Columbia,  could  take  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  a  program  and 
asking  for  Federal  finance.  But  It  could  also 
mean  that  a  segment  of  that  community 
could  ask  for  financing  whether  or  not  the 
District  government,  the  coordinated  effort 
that  was  developed,  felt  this  was  a  good  idea 
or  not.  So.  In  effect.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  decide  not  to  support  the  com- 
munity approach  but  to  decide  to  acceprt.  one 
private  agency's  suggestions,  they  could 
undercut  what  the  community  might  be  try- 
ing to  adopt. 

As  an  example  of  what  I  mean,  we've  al- 
ready seen  direct  dlscu.sslons  between  the 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  Mr.  Shrlver  with  respect  to  a  hun- 
dred-mllUon-dollar  program  to  Integrate  New 
York  City's  public  school  system.  Well,  sup- 
pose that  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York 
did  not  approve  of  this  particular  approach, 
or  he  felt  he  should  have  some  veto  power 
over  a  Federal  program  to  accomplish  this. 
Under  this  bill  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York  has  no  authority  to  control  this — ex- 
cept he.  too,  could  appeal  to  Shrlver  and  say 
don't  you  understand,  this  will  upset  my 
program?  The  potential  Is  there  for  real 
mischief  on  the  part  of  the  new  agency. 

Our  feeling  Is  that  if  we  should  spend  more 
money  on  poverty,  we  should  do  it  through 
existing  agencies  In  approved  ways.  Again, 
maybe  we  don't  provide  enough  assistance  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  maybe  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
doesn't  provide  it  in  ways  in  which  the  Dis- 
trict would  like,  but  there  again,  the  ques- 
tion should  be:  Do  we  expand  existing  pro- 
grams, do  we  utilize  existing  agencies — not 
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set  up  a  new  one  with  a  blank  check  t« 
spend  it  as  they  see  fit?  ^ 

QnxsnoN.  Of  course,  in  the  District  tbm» 
are  some  people  who  feel  ths  District  foj. 
ernment  doesn't  want  to  do  anythlng--^^ 
this  becomes  a  problem.  We  don't  havetta 
vote,  of  course. 

Mr.  Prelinchutsen.  Well.  again,  this 
makes  It  dlfUcult.  If  you  don't  have  ths 
vote,  you  may  not  have  as  much  of  an  In- 
fluence  on  the  result.  I  happen  to  feel  thjit 
Congress  should  exercise  more  resixinslbUlty 
than  it  does   toward   Uie  District's  nrnhi—. 


le  District's  probUa, 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  Federal  cit? 
But  the  fact  that  there  may  be  soavi 
Bitting  on  the  hands  of  a  community  or  a 
State,  an  unwllllni^ness  to  do  what  is  within 
their  capacity  does  not  seem  to  me  to  Justify 
the  byp!\.s.sing  by  a  Federal  agency  of  that 
community  or  that  State.  In  one 
another    we    should 


way  Of 

Involve    them    In    the 
solving     their     own     citizens* 


we 
pn  K-ess  of 
problems. 

Question  That's  a  very  profound  ques- 
tion.    That's  really   the  heart  of  it.  Isn't  It? 

Mr  Prfi  iNonrTsEN  Well,  there  are  n 
mnny  hearts  nnd,  unfortimately.  we've  h»d 
no  meaningful  discussion  between  reasonable 
men  and  women  in  committee — and  I  doubt 
we  do  on  the  flixir  What  the  administra- 
tion Li  apparently  saying  Is:  You  buy  this 
program.  It'.s  on  my  "must"  list  and 
we  win  not  discu.ss  the  contents. 

So  far.  all  we've  had  in  1  months  of  hear- 
ings Is.  In  effect,  a  string  of  witnesses  come  in 
and  say  poverty  Is  a  bad  thing. 

Of  course,  poverty  Is.  but  we  need  to  look 
specifically  at  what  Is  being  propnised.  Do  we 
want  a  pn^gram  -and  we  had  a  witness  In 
here  who  .said  this  program  would  provide 
these  funds — do  we  want  a  program  that 
would  provide  Federal  assistance  to  In- 
dividual citizens  so  that  they  would  have 
adequate,  up-to-date  plumbing?  We  had  a 
witness  from  Arkansas  who  says  a  great  many 
older  citizens  of  Arkansas  have  to  use  out- 
door privies  •  •  •  as  they  become  Infirm  they 
have  to  go  to  nursing  homes  If  they  cant 
have  facilities  Inside,  the  community-action 
program  would  provide  such  facilities. 

Now  this  Is  the  kind  of  Intervention  that 
seems  to  me  very  unwise. 

Question.  Congressman,  in  your  own  dis- 
trict, the  median  income  Is  somewhat  over 
$7,000.  whereas  in  Mr  Landrum's  district, 
of  nearly  half  his  constituents  are  less  than 
$3  000  a  year.  Is  It  possible  that  Mr.  Lan- 
DRUM  has  a  more  personal  contact  with 
poverty   than   you    have? 

Mr.  PRELiNGHtnrsEK  I  have  no  idea  what 
Mr.  liAiTDRxnt'B  contacts  with  poverty  are.  I 
can  assure  you  that  my  attitude  toward  this 
bin  is  not  shaped  by  whether  or  not  I  have 
many  poor  people  In  my  district.  It's  shaped 
by  my  concern  as  a  legislator  In  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  nature  of  the  existing 
Federal  efforts  (and  they're  very  consider- 
able) and  the  advisability  of  adding  a  new 
layer  of  authority  to  an  already  complex  plc- 
tiu-e  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  whether  or 
not  I've  lived  In  a  log  cabin  or  been  exposed 
to  a  miner's  life  at  all.  I  sympathize  with 
the  poor  •  •  •  I  feel  as  a  representative  of 
a  wealthy  State  that  we  may  have  a  respon- 
sibility toward  thoee  who  are  less  fortunate. 
That  does  not  mean  that  we  should  waste  the 
taxpayer's  money  or  to  spend  It  unwisely  or 
to  give  undue  authority  to  an  individual 
without  delineating  how  the  money  should 
be  spent.  We  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
taxpayers'  money — as  well  as  to  those  who 
may  or  may  not  benefit  by  the  distribution 
of  this  money. 

Question.  TTiere  has  been  some  talk  of  ob- 
jections to  the  bill  because  it  would  help 
Negroes  more  than  It  would  help  whites  in 
the  country.  Do  you  see  this  as  a  serious 
objection? 

Mr.  FRKUNGHnrsKN.  I  know  ol  no  one 
who  has  objected  to  that  on  those  grotinda 
I  would  think  that  if  the  Negro  is  in  need, 
he     probably — tliat     racial     group — sho\xld 


..  t^  benefit  substanUally  from  it.  I 
^^  SrtS^y  think  It  would  be  a  very  un- 
•°^hie^  tl^ue  against  this  bill  and 
!^^t'  happen  to%hlnk  that  anybody  ha- 

^^iTeek-cLn^^orranC^^.^^^^ 

^-r  .^^^th^quniti^o^'ir  p^re; 

s^«Ciruri^ir:^-p^^^^ 
rSrwirh^^^^^^ 

Sf  thmf    you're   going    to   lose   when    you 

'^  ^^r^^IhSt'sxk.  wen.  as  I  say^I  will 
-iteratTl  do  not  think  we  should  be  look- 
SL^t^ls  from  the  party  line  Po'^t  of  view, 
^h ink  it's  outrageous  that  we  should  be 
Lgiio  ^  loyaT^  something  that  we  feel 
fb^  because  our  party  feels  this  way,  and 
?r>f^k  It  would  be  equally  outrageous  to 
LS^  a^^wn  beca\ie  the  party  position 
f  r^ppSuon  to  It.     If  th«;e  IS  m«rlt  in 

i  -&rpiSe^rtrfi^t  tj^v. 

taking  a  position  in  favor  of  this  bill.    }^^^ 

t.^~.  wA'ii  look  at  It  on  the  merit  side 
Ss  all  we^e^n  agitating  for.  We  think 
ZreZ-  -«ry  serious  w«akness«B  and  di- 
ffers to  what  we've  got  and  our  own  Federal 
StTte  reTatlonships  If  this  should  ^  P«««f„ 
^  Q?E.sTioN.  DepTndable  as  the  p-tnersMp 
mav  be  Mr.  Fhxlinchutsen,  Unt  it  a  fwri 
S.t  this  has  become  and  is  now  a  partisan 
iMue  a  political  issue,  the  very  vote  Irom  t^e 
^mmltW-19  to  12.  1  belleve-was  strictly 

'''^  ^iSl'ingTutsen.  well.  President  John- 
sorhlmself.  of  course,  has  led  the  pack  un- 
^nunately.     He  showed  a  very  partisan  at- 
titude toward  this,  in  my  opinion      He  ex- 
coriated me  before  some  Democratic  women 
Se  in  Washington  not  so  long  ago  for  my 
bUnd  opposition  to  his  bill,  and  In  effect,  as  I 
undersS^    It.    hoped    that    1    would    meet 
oblivion  at  the  polls  next  No'*")^*'^^    „   . 
My    opposition.    I    assure    you.    was    not 
blind  •  •  •  my  opposition  u  not  because  I  am 
a  SepubUcan'     B^U  if  the  President  of  ttie 
united  States  feels  this  way,  of  course,  his 
own  followers  are  not  likely  to  challenge  him 
a^  tell   him   you're   talking   through   your 

hat 

Mr  barber.  Mr.  FRKLmcHursEN,  I'm  sor- 
ry now  that's  all  the  time  we  have.  "^J^J^ 
to  today's  guest:  R^P^^^llcan  Representative. 
Pttfr  H    B    Prelinghuthen,  of  New  Jersey. 


the  June  11,  1964.  issue  of  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star: 

EUROPX    LOOKS    AT    GOLDWATtt 

The  immediate  horrified  onitoy^^J^ 
came  from  most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
S  SrSe  press  and  in  the  cbancellerl^. 
upon  realization  of  the  ^^^«'  °^^°^ 
v>«hind  Barrt  Oou)WAT«a  has  intrigued  us. 
'^''^i^e^bursts  reached  their  «nith  1^ 
the  Communist  capitals,  but  barely  out- 
sapped  those  in  Prance,  BrlUin.  Italy,  and 

'""^  we  look  at  these  countries  ^d  their 
various  policies  in  recent  y«^,,  *f  •  ^^^I 
esting  thought  crosses  our  n^^^^' that  per- 
hapTwhat  really  shocks  these  countries  Is 
J^r  notion  that  for  once  they  may  f^d 
themselves  In  the  position  of  having  to  ex- 
erclTsome  responsibility  In  their  own  poU- 

'"'^hey  obviously  fear  that  Goldwatke  would 
be  irresponsible,  and  that  they  coiild  no 
louKer  depend  so  absolutely  on  the  United 
Stalls  U. X  understanding,  considerate  and 
responsible,  when  they  dump  our  pol  cles^ 
Se  trade  deal,  with  Cuba,  dlscrlm^ 
^nst  American  products,  and  at  the  ^e 
time  demand  favored  treatment  from  us^ 

They  can  no  longer  play  so  fast  and  loose 
in  a  dangerous  world,  and  be  assured  that 
^e  UnitS  States  will  take  the  rap  for  them 
and  pick  up  the  pieces. 

It  Is  certainly  not  a  compliment  to  Gold- 
WATa  that  these  many  nations  have  come 
to  believe  they  couldn't  depend  on  them, 
that   his   policies   would   be    somewhat   un- 

'^'^B^t^t  1^'  an  intriguing  thought  that  this 
frightens  them  more  perhaps  in  what  it 
would  force  them  to  do  in  terms  of  ex- 
amlning  their  own  policies  than  in  any  spe- 
cie a^Tlon  that  might  be  taken  by  the  United 

^^^course,  they  don't  really  know  what  to 
expect  of  a  Goldwater  except  that  he  would 
be  a  complete  break  from  the  responsibiU- 
tle.  aS^i^  by  the  present  administration^ 

They  obviously  feel  that  they  do  know 
what  to  expect  from  a  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
probably  can  expect  much  the  same  from 
a  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

The  idea  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  they 
can  coimt  on  scares  them. 

It  would  require  them  to  be  a  bit  more 
serious  and  a  bit  more  careful  in  arriving 
at  their  own  decisions  and  policies  In  the  fu- 

t\ire. 

No  wonder  It  bugs  them. 


European  Editor!  Fear  Pro-Americaa 
Goldwater 


EXTENSJON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15. 1964 
Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  for- 
eign editors  begin  to  waU  about  one  of 
our  statesmen;  American  citizens  can  be 
pretty  sure  that  statesman  is  looking  out 
for  them.  Senator  Goldwater  has  made 
It  plain  that  Is  an  unabashed  pro-Amer- 
ican. 

If  European  editors  fear  tlie  election  or 
a  President  who  Is  pro-American,  they 
have  some  reason  to  be  concerned  about 
the  candidacy  of  Senatxjr  Barry  Gold- 
water. 

Under  unanimous  con.<^ent,  I  include 
an  editorial  on  this  subject  appearing  in 


Baltic  Nations  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 


they  still  remain  under  the  cruel  yoke  of 
communism.    Communist  regtoes  have 
kept    these    nations    in    bondage,    ae- 
prived    tiielr    people    of    ^undamenteJ 
rights,  and  subjected  th«n  to  nit^ 
colonial    exploitation.    This    has    been 
achieved  by  the  use  of  force  and  fraud^ 
violation   of  IntemaUonal  law.     Soviet 
wartime  and  postwar  pledges  of  free  elec- 
tions for  Uie  countries  of  «*st-^ntraJ 
Europe  have  not  been  fulfilled  and  little 
has  been  done  by  Uie  free  world  to  de- 
mand fulfillment. 

Until  the  human  rights  of   personal 
and  political  freedoms  are  restored  to 
these  and  other  enslaved   Pe<JPles    the 
world  will  not  see  true  peace.    The  basic 
issue  involved  in  today's  cor^^^t  Is  hu- 
man rights:   the  right  to  life.  Uberty. 
and  security   against  arbitrary   arrests 
and  detentions:  the  right  to  own  prop- 
erty the  right  of  opinion  and  expres- 
S:  Se  rilht  to  assemble  peacefimy: 
tiie  right  to  work:   the  right  to  form 
trade  unions;  the  right  to  religious  free- 
Til  tiiese  rights.  Mr.  Speaker  tiiat  we 
in  this  country  believe  are  basic  to  the 
individual,  are  being   Jf^^d  and  vio- 
lated in  Uie  captive  nations  of  Estorda. 
•Latvia,   and   Lithuania^and   the   con- 
tinuance of  these  violations  Is  harmful 
to  world  peace  and  cooperation. 

There  are  those  who  apologize  for  So- 
viet Russia  and  insist  ttiat  we  must  ac- 
cept ttie  status  quo  if  we  are  to  come  to 
a   peaceful   settiement   of   world   prob- 
lems    If  the  United  States  is  to  retain 
its   leadership   In   Uie   struggle   ag^t 
communism,  it  must  demonstrate  cour- 
se and  firmness  and  an  unequivocal 
stand    for   basic    human    rights.     The 
yearning  for  freedom  of  Uiese  enslaved 
^S^d  Uieir  continued  devotion  to 
th^  ideal  of  human  liberty  constitute  a 
S^eS't  the  rule  oj  toe  Comm>^ 
oppressors.     W»  must  help  kw  that 
f«lth  alive     For  23  years  our  Govern- 
SSi  S^fused  to  recognize  the  leg^' 
itv  of  the  Soviet  occupation  of  these 
Suntries.  but  today  tiie  m^ny  g^tures 
toward  accommodation    witti    the    So- 
viet rules  are  discouraging  and  fright- 
ISngto  the  many  friends  of  these  Bal- 
tic States.  ,,,00 
In   observance   of   that  June    14.  23 
years  ago.  we  today  pay  tribute  to  U^ 
braverT^d   dedication   of  these   peo- 
ITSa  assure  them  Uiey  have  not  been 
forgotten. 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15. 1964 
Mr.    RUMSFELD.     Mr.    Speaker     23 
years  ago.  during  Uie  night  of  June  13-14 
tens  of  Uiousands  of  people  in  the  Baltic 
States  of  LiUiuania.  Estonia,  and  Latvia 
were    seized    and    deported    from    their 
homelands  by  ruthless  Soviet  agents  ^ 
f  arflung  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  exist 
J^isTry  hunger,  and  slavery  in  So^et 
labor  camps.    The  worid  knows  that  So- 
viet Russia  has  enslaved  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  eastern  and  central  Europe  who 
until  1939.  lived  under  Uieir  own  national 
governments.     The  Communist  aggres- 
Zs,  against  the  will  of  the  overwhelrning 
majority    of    the    people   of    the    Baltic 
sites,    illegally    and    forcibly    incon>o- 
;ated  them  Into  the  Soviet  Union  and 


Iowa  SoU  and  Water  Conservation 
week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED 'sCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  IS.  1964 
Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
w^k  soil  conservationists  around  ^e 
Tounti^are  celebrating  SoU  and  Water 
conservation  Week.  As  one  wh°  ^ 
long  been  Interested  in  soil  and  wa^r 
co^rvation.  I  would  1  Je  to  Pay  trtb^ 
to  those  individuals  who  work  fulltlme 
in  this  field.     They  are  doing  a  great 


\] 
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service  and  the  results  and  benefits  of 
their  efforts  will  be  realized  for  many 
years  to  cotne. 

This  year.  In  an  effort  to  get  the  mes- 
sage of  soli  and  water  conservation  to 
the  people,  I  had  my  research  team  of 
college  students  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  prepare  a  idt  for  distribution 
to  all  of  the  newspapers  In  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa.  It  contains  stories  about 
the  work  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
pamphlets,  and  other  material  that 
newspaper  editors  can  use  In  publicizing 
soil  and  water  conservation. 

For  the  newspaper  kit  I  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  is  titled  "The  Chal- 
lenge": 

The    CKAIA.XHGE 

(By  Representative  Frkd  Schwencel,  First 
DUitrlct  of  Iowa) 
The  ctiallenge  of  saving  the  productive 
land  of  America  soars  to  tremendous  propor- 
tloos.  Its  dimensions  begin  with  the  vast- 
ness  of  a  nation,  look  outward  to  a  hemi- 
sphere, and  ultlmAtely  encompass  the  globe. 
At  stake  is  the  well-being  of  mankind,  now 
and  for  the  future.  All  men  depend  on  the 
productivity  and  uses  of  the  land,  not  only 
for  the  food  of  existence  but  also  for  the 
notixlshment  of  spirits.  Here  Is  more  than 
the  place  where  we  live.  Here  also  Is  the 
■pace  and  setting  for  our  fut\ue  growth, 
which  may  be  limited  or  limitless.  Its  pro- 
portion of  value  is  determined  by  each  In- 
dividual's concern  for  the  land. 

The  proper  management  of  soil  and  water 
resources  Is  one  of  the  most  critical  prob- 
lems our  Nation  faces.  While  rural  and 
urban  residents  today  face  a  greater  challenge 
In  the  development  of  land  and  w&ter  re- 
sources than  during  any  p>erlod  In  this  Na- 
tion's history,  they  also  possess  more  effi- 
cient means  to  meet  this  challenge. 

To  each  among  ua  there  la  a  share  in  the 
brotherhood  of  soil  and  water  stewardship. 
There  U  a  share  to  further  the  beauty  of 
creation,  to  reject  waste  In  a  complex  society, 
to  build  stroiig  communities  and  proeperoua 
farms,  and  to  develop  goals.  This  Nation 
cannot  afford  to  be  concerned  about  soil  and 
water  problems  only  on  farms,  for  land  and 
water  resource  problems  extend  beyond  the 
grassy  farm  fields  and  into  the  concrete  path- 
ways of  cities. 

Pann  legislation  has  recently  taken  this 
Into  proper  consideration.  Congress  last 
year  provided  comprehensive  conservation 
tools  to  help  meet  our  Nation's  resource 
needs.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  extended  additional  authority  to  work 
with  local  people  and  their  organizations  In 
programs  which  have  been  widened  in  8Coi>e 
to  meet  the  expanding  need  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  Iowa  as  a  leader  in 
soil  and  water  conservation — a  leader  not 
only  in  the  Corn  Belt  but  also  In  the  Na- 
tion— but  I  still  feel  deeply  that  the  rate  of 
conservation  progress  deserves  to  be  In- 
creased. 

The  accomplishments  of  soil  conservation 
districts  have  brought  increased  Ijeneflts  not 
only  to  the  farmers  but  to  the  urban-sub- 
urban populations  as  well.  A  large  measure 
of  a  district's  success  can  be  attributed  to 
the  tireless  efforts  of  its  locally  elected  farm 
commissioners  who  can  be  proud  of  the  im- 
portant part  which  they  have  played  in  con- 
servation. 

Land  use  changes  are  occurring  at  ever- 
Increasing  rates.  The  growing  acreage  of 
urban-subxirban  land  p)oses  new  conservation 
problems. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture's  recently 
published  Inventory  of  conservation  needs 
gives  a  good  picture  of  the  physlcaJ  needs 
for  the  oonaervstlon  of  our  land.  It  shows 
the  nattire  and  the  magnitude  at  the  con- 
aerratlon  tasks  to  be  faced,  and  It  shows  that 
we  have  ample  land  resources  to  meet  the 
anticipated  needs  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
The  Inventory  Indicates  that  In  the  12  coun- 
ties in  Iowa's  First  Congressional  District, 
the  present  acreage  of  25  milliori  acres 
planted  in  cropland  will  probably  exceed  3  6 
million  by  1975 — an  increase  of  more  than 
314  percent.  Of  the  projected  2.6  million 
acres  about  54  percent  will  need  conserva- 
tion treatment.  The  repwrt  further  indicates 
that  29  watershed.s.  lying  wholly  or  partly 
within  these  counties,  are  In  need  of  project 
type  action,  primarily  for  flood  prevention 
through  flood  water  and  sediment  damage 
reduction  and  for  upland  erosion  damage  re- 
duction. 

Congress  already  has  provided  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  give  techni- 
cal and  flnanclal  help  through  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  which  have  been  the  nucleus 
of  the  conservation  progrtun  at  a  local  level. 
The  Department's  small  watershed  program 
provides  the  means  whereby  local  people 
can  Initiated  their  own  soil  and  water  man- 
agement and  flood  prevention  projects  in 
community-size  watersheds  and  receive 
Federal  technical  and  financial  assistance. 
Greater  effort  is  needed  to  achieve  city- 
county  cooperation  In  areas  where  a  water- 
shed development  speclflcally  involves  both 
farm  and  city  land.  The  Department  can 
now  give  wider  financial  assistance  for 
municipal    and    industrial    water    supplies. 

Conservation  is  an  issue  which  has  long 
concerned  me.  We  should  establish  a  long- 
range  goal  to  successfully  accomplish  the 
many  tasks  before  us.  We  have  an  excel- 
lent team — local.  State.  Federal,  and  pri- 
vate Interests.  One  important  way  in 
which  we  can  stregnthen  our  team  \a  to 
get  better  public  understanding  of  the  Job 
we  are  doing — the  understanding  not  only 
of  farmers  but  ot  city  dwellers  as  well. 

Of  Increasing  Importance  is  the  soil  sur- 
rey Information  and  experience  gained  by 
the  soil  conservation  services  in  working 
with  farmers.  In  addition  to  its  value  to 
farmers  In  planning  land  use,  soil  survey 
Information  is  an  lmix>rtant  tool  for  engln- 
neers  and  urban  planners  in  building  con- 
struction, locating  highways,  water  con- 
trol, sewage  disposal,  and  other  matters 
Important   to  suburban   development. 

Conservation  is  a  re-sponsibiUty  which 
steadily  grows  larger  and  more  exacting. 
Pressing  against  the  limited  resources  on 
all  sides  are  the  mounting  demands  of  an 
Increasing  population  and  the  spreading 
requirements  of  our  more  complex  world. 
More  people  want  more  uses  more  often  from 
the  resources  at  hand.  anC  evey  Indication 
Is  that  the  trend  will  continue.  Whether 
conservation  is  practiced  by  individual  farm- 
ers, or  by  townspeople  and  farmers  work- 
ing together,  the  results  benefit  everyone. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  things  we  have 
done,  but  we  should  think  more  of  today, 
tomorrow,  and  the  crucial  years  ahead.  We 
must  broaden  our  outlook  to  horizons  which 
constantly  widen  the  new  problems,  new 
complexities,  and  therefore  to  new  opportu- 
nities. The  real  Job,  of  course,  rests  ulti- 
mately with  the  j>eople — farm  and  non- 
farm  alike. 

This  Is  a  good  time  to  examine  the  tasks 
before  us  and  our  own  responsibilities  to 
the  preservation  of  our  Nation's  resources. 
With  faith  and  courage  in  the  processes 
which  bring  about  better  conservation  proce- 
dures, we  welcome  the  future. 


June  u 

Address  by  Senator  Keojietli  B.  Kca^ 
to  the  Association  of  Mayors  of  PMrta 
Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    WEW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Monday,  June  IS,  1964 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
honor  of  serving  with  Senator  Kenxttr 
B.  Keating  when  I  was  first  elected  to 
the  House  and  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
observe  his  distinguished  career  ever 
since  he  first  entered  Congress  In  IftM. 
Senator  Keating  Is  an  outsiX)ken  advo- 
cate of  a  strong  and  forthright  foreign 
ixjlicy  and  a  leader  in  the  fight  for  equal 
opportuiiity  for  all  men. 

Because  Ken  Keati.ng  Is  one  of  the  two 
Senators  appointed  to  the  Commlaston 
To  Study  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
speech  which  he  gave  Monday,  June  t, 
to  the  Association  of  Mayors  of  Puerto 
Rico  is  particularly  significant.  Senator 
Keating  stressed  the  contribution  that 
Puerto  Ricans  have  made  to  American 
culture  and  pointed  out  the  contrast  be- 
tween Puerto  Rlcan  successes  and  Cas- 
tro's failures. 

As  Senator  Keating  said,  the  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  Puer- 
to Rico  "is  built  on  voluntariness  and  Is 
held  together  by  friendship  and  mutual 
interest."     In  his  words: 

We  are  showing  the  world  that  these  qual- 
ities can  cement  bonds  between  natlonB  a^ 
firmly  as  between  individuals. 

Senator  Keating  s  speech  follows: 

It  is  a  privilege  and  a  personal  delight  to 
take  part  tonight  In  this  dinner  In  honor  of 
Puerto  Rico's  leading  citizens. 

Yesterday,  New  Yorkers  were  treated  to  ft 
magnificent  demonstration  of  free  Institu- 
tions and  cultural  and  economic  solidarity 
in   the  wonderful   "Desflle   Puerto  Rlqueflo." 

We  American  citizens  who  live  on  the 
mainland,  and  particularly  those  of  us  bere 
in  New  York  City,  are  vitally  interested  In 
the  21/3  million  American  citizens  of  the 
sunny  island  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  addi- 
tional million  in  the  United  States. 

Puerto  Ricans  are  making  an  Important 
contribution  to  the  Industry  and  commerce 
and  culture  of  this  greatest  of  cities — a  con- 
tribution not  only  of  their  many  highly 
developed  skills  but  also  of  their  willingness 
and  quickness  to   learn   new  ones. 

We  are  learning  about  and  enjoying  the 
rich  traditions  of  language  and  music  and 
literature  and  art  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  peo- 
ple. There  Is  a  two-way  culture  absorption 
going  on  In  this  city — we  are  assimilating 
you  and  you  are  assimilating  us.  and  we  will 
both  be  the  richer  for  It.  I  have  already 
le.'irned  to  obey  the  "No  Fume"  (No  Poo- 
may)    signs  throughout  the  city. 

We  have  taken  great  pride  In  Puerto  Rico's 
economic  development  and  in  your  firm  dedi- 
cation to  free  Institutions  and  representa- 
tive government. 

We  were  particularly  gratified  when.  In 
1950.  the  Commonwealth  established  her  own 
point  4  program  to  share  her  knowledge 
and  skills  with  underdeveloped  countries 
throughout    the    world.      Recently,    Puerto 


i95^ 

-U50  welcomed  her  23,000th  point  4  Tlfltor. 
^wfts  the  Utert  in  a  long  line  of  officUU 
^o  have  come  from  137  countrlee  to  learn 
Lwjut  the  industrial  InoenUves  program  that 
?^ted  nearly  1.000  manufacturer,  to 
Puerto  Rico,  and  to  visit  the  schools,  farms, 
hospitals,    and    housing    programs    of    the 

Island. 

Puerto  Rico  has  sent  to  our  shores  gov- 
-rnment  leaders,  economists,  teachers,  and 
dentists  of  note.  Two  Ulanders  have  won 
dlitinguLshed  service  medals  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  their  achievements  In 
the  civil  service:  GulUermo  Medina,  who  now 
beads  the  Navy's  oceanographlc  office,  and 
Raul  Rodriguez,  who  received  the  Army's 
Civilian  Exceptional  Merttorlous  Service 
Award  for  his  role  In  developing  a  water 
supply  system  for  our  servicemen  In  Green- 
land The  number  of  Puerto  Rlcan  doctors 
and  lawyers  has  doubled  m  the  last  10 
years. 
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Tad  Moecoeco  has  played  a  vital  role  In 
shaping  OUT  LaUn  American  policy. 

Pablo  Casals — an  adopted  Puerto  Rlcan, 
whose  mother  was  a  native-born  Islander — 
was  honortsd  at  the  White  House,  but  even 
more  Important,  honored  ua  by  sharing  hU 
gift  for  life  and  for  mvislc. 

We  have  alK>  witnessed  with  pride  Puerto 
Rico's  phenomenal  economic  growth  and  de- 
velopment. In  two  decades.  Operation  Boot- 
strap has  Increased  the  island's  net  Income 
700  percent.  Per  capita  Income  has  risen, 
the  number  of  factories  has  Increased  from 
62  plants  In  1949  to  more  than  860  today. 

Puerto  Ricans  have  always  known  that 
economic  advancement  and  the  abolition  of 
poverty  were  not  ends  In  themselves,  but 
rather  means  to  a  better  life. 

And  with  thle  long  term  go«J,  Jh*  Island 
Instituted  Operation  Serenity— a  concerted 
emphaslB  on  education,  the  arts,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  culture.  The 
results — a  vast  scholarship  program  at  the 
university,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Casals  Festival,  to  name  a  few  examples — 
have  been  as  astounding  as  the  results  of 
Operatl(»  Bootstrap. 

We  on  the  mainland  must  retain  these 
goals,  too.  The  enrichment  of  the  American 
cultiuw.  the  fostering  of  the  arts,  the  im- 
provement of  education  for  all  Americans, 
must  be  one  of  our  Important  objectives. 
The  abolition  of  economic  poverty  Is  a  neces- 
sary prerequisite,  but  not  the  end  of  our 
task. 

We  know  right  here  In  New  York  City — 
even  within  the  Puerto  Rlcan  community 
Itself — that  there  are  other  objectives  which 
must  be  achieved — that  economic  success  Is 
Important,  but  not  enough.  We  are  dedi- 
cated to  working  for  thoee  broader  goals,  not 
only  for  Puerto  Ricans  In  New  York,  but  tor 
all  Americans.  Better  schools  as  well  as  bet- 
ter Jobs.  Scholarships  as  well  as  steel  plants. 
Concerts  as  well  as  conunerclal  development. 
All  are  needed  for  the  better  civilization  we 
are  planning. 

Every  thoughtful  person  Is  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  speed  and  thoroughness 
with  which  our  Puerto  Rlcan  citizens  have 
adapted  to  the  ways  of  the  New  Yorker. 

They  have  set  down  their  roots  and  made 
long  range  plans  for  their  futures  with  re- 
markable >p«ed. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  there  are 
more  than  8,000  Puerto  Rlcan  business  es- 
tablishments In  New  York  City  alone.  Puerto 
Ricans  have  settled  all  over  this  big  wonder- 
ful State  and  have  lx>ught  homes  and  have 
Joined   parent-teacher  associations. 

The  major  problem  we  have  In  this  city 
with  our  Puerto  Rlcan  friends  is  how  we  can 
make  available  to  them  more  qiUckly  and 
more  easily  the  educaUon  they  want  so  ur- 
gently, both  for  themselves  and  for  their 
children.  They  seem  almost  frantically  eager 
to  advance  their  mastery  of  English  and  of 
United  States  ciistonls  and  social,  commer- 
cial and  legal  patterns. 
I  understand  that  the  Spanish  language 


newspapers  here  carry  more  advertlaements 
for  schools  and  educational  opportunities  of 
various  sorts  than  for  any  other  product  or 
service.  And.  obvloiisly.  their  editors  know 
what  their  readers  want  to  see.  My  Puerto 
Rlcan  friends  teU  me  that  almost  everyone 
who  comes  here  from  the  beautiful  Island, 
has  a  personal  credo  borrowed  iram  our  fir^t 
Republican  President.  Abraham  Lincoln— "If 
you  keep  on  studying  and  learning,  you  wUl 
be  ready  when  opportunity  knocks." 

The  Impression  Is  unmistakable  that 
Puerto  Rlcan  New  Yorkers  are  here  to  stay. 
They  are  anxious  to  assume  their  share  of 
responsibility  in  the  affairs  of  their  local. 
State,  and  Federal  governments. 

It  IB  to  this  end  that  they  so  eagerly  pursue 
their  American  education. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico, 
one  which  bears  directly  on  our  security  and 
freedom.  Puerto  Rico  Is  of  strategic  im- 
portance to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
free  world  as  a  glittering  showplace  of 
democracy  and  economic  progress  In  the 
troubled  Caribbean. 

Only  800  milee  of  water  separate  San  Juan 
from  Havana  but  the  gulf  between  them  In 
free  government  and  fine  Institutions  Is  vast 

Indeed.  ^    ,  , 

It  is  thrilling  to  see  the  wonderful  mani- 
festation of  this  difference  here  tonight — 
assembled  here  are  the  mayors  of  Puerto 
Rlcos  cities  and  towns,  freely  elected  by  the 
will  of  the  people — and  the  leaders  among 
their  chosen  representatives  In  their  govern- 
ment: all  of  this  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
situation  In  Castro  Cuba. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  bonds  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Cuban  people  are  very 
close  and  very  strong;  that  they  are  like  two 
wings  of  the  same  bird.  Puerto  Rico  and 
Cuba  were  both  liberated  in  the  same  war 
and  I  know  you  share  with  me  the  conviction 
that  there  can  be  no  real  security  In  the 
Caribbean  untU  Cuba  \b  again  free. 

And  the  Cuban  people  are  not  free,  any 
more  than  are  the  people  of  Hungary.  Castro 
remains  a  menace:  to  the  future  of  Cuba. 
and  of  Latin  America,  and  of  the  whole 
Western  Hemisphere.  What  Castro  wants 
more  than  anything  else— what  he  must  have 
to  survive — U  recognition  that  communism 
in  Cuba  is  permanent,  that  it  Is  the  wave 
of  the  future,  and  that  it  Is  Irreversible.  Ac- 
ceptance of  that  Idea  by  the  world  Is  mcM-e 
Important  to  Castro  than  any  other  Issue 
confronting  him. 

He  must  never  be  given  this  recognition 
or  respect.  The  Castro  regime  serves  as  an 
agent  for  foreign  Conununlst  domination  of 
a  strategic  point  In  the  Western  Hemisphere; 
and  as  an  Instrument  for  the  export  of  Com- 
munist terrorism,  sabotage,  weapons,  and 
Ideology  throughout  Latin  America. 

It  also  serves  as  a  case  history  of  the  dis- 
mal failure  of  communism.  Castro  Is  a  weak 
link  in  the  Cwnmunlst  empire.  Concerted 
economic  measures  short  of  war  and  the  In- 
creasing opposition  of  the  Cuban  people 
can  break  this  link.  This  Is  my  belief  and 
the  basis  for  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

We  must  never  meekly  accept  the  Castro 
regime  as  Inevitable  and  unalterable,  and 
every  member  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  must  stand  together  behind  a 
strong  policy— to  name  Castro  the  Commu- 
nist aggreesOT  he  so  obviously  is.  and  to 
Initiate  united  action  to  prevent  this  dic- 
tator from  subverting  free  and  Independent 
governments  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

P^jrtunately,  one  of  the  l>eet  weapons  in 
freedom's  arsenal  Is  the  showplace  that  Is 
Puerto  Rico.  Blessed  by  natiu*  with  a  mag- 
nificent country  and  climate,  Puerto  Rico  Is 
demonstrating  clearly  the  added  blessing 
that  spring  from  free  government  and  free 
enterprise.  All  peoples  must  be  made  u 
aware  of  Puerto  Rico's  remarkable  successes 
as  they  are  of  Castro's  failures. 
This  year,  the  Congress  enacted  legislation 


to  create  a  CommisslMi  to  Study  the  Status 
of  Puerto  Bioo.  I  was  prtvUeged  to  be 
selected  as  one  of  the  two  Senate  members  of 
the  Commission,  which  Is  composed  of  seven 
U.S.  residents  and  six  resiaents  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

We  win  have  our  first  meeting  tomorrow. 
One  of  ovi  tasks  will  be  to  evaluate  all  the 
arguments  on  the  various  proposed  relatlon- 
Rhlps  between  the  two  governments,  and  to 
make  nonblnding  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation to  the  President.  I  am  fully  aware 
of  the  Importance  of  this  subject  and  Intend 
to  give  this  iBBue  my  most  earnest  study  and 
consideration  without  any  prejudgments. 

But  there  Is  another  important  task  be- 
fore the  Commission  which  mvist  not  be  over- 
looked. It  can  serve  to  focus  the  attention 
ex  the  whole  world  on  the  magnificent  story 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

It  U  a  proud  and  Inspiring  story  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  free  men  and  women 
working  together  for  the  general  weUare.  Its 
last  chapter  has  not  been  written — but  I  am 
confident  that  the  f  utiu^  of  Puerto  Rico  wUl 
witness  ever-Increasing  success  in  our  Joint 
quest  to  provide  a  better  lUe  for  aU  peoples. 
In  Puerto  Rico,  there  is  a  saying  that 
one  should  take  pride  In  his  house  but  keep 
the  windows  open  on  all  sides  to  let  in  fresh 
breezes.  Puerto  Rico's  house  was  Spanish 
for  400  years.  Her  people  take  pride  In  that 
house,  but  for  decades,  they  have  kept  their 
windows  open  to  breezes  from  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

I  have  tried  to  make  It  clear  tonight  that 
relaUonshlp  between  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  Is  mutvially  beneficlaL  The 
United  States  has  helped  Puerto  Bico  and 
bears  a  special  responsibility  for  Its  welfare. 
But  Pxierto  Rico  has  also  advanced  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  both  culturally 
and  strategically. 

Our  relationship  Is  built  on  voluntariness 
and  Is  held  together  by  friendship  and 
mutual  interest.  We  are  showing  the  world 
that  these  qualities  can  cement  bonds  be- 
tween nations  as  firmly  as  between  in- 
dividuals. 

There  Is  much  the  world  can  learn  from 
this,  but  unfortunately  there  are  many 
places  in  the  world  where  windows  are  not 
kept  open — even  In  the  springtime. 

We  welcome  all  of  you  and  wish  you  every 
future  success.  If  I  can  close  with  a  wish  fcK" 
myself— It  Is  that  I  will  be  able  to  visit  you 
In  your  cities  In  the  not  too  distant  future. 


A  Tribnte  to  Chrysler  Corp. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

or    AT.AT**** 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15. 1964 
Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  having  been  de«>ly  concerned 
over  a  period  of  years  about  the  ever- 
Increasing  death  toll  on  our  highways 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Public  Health 
and  Safety  Subcommittee  my  attention 
has  been  directed  to  ways  and  means  of 
reducing  automobile  fatalities. 

I  have  Introduced  a  number  of  bills  in 
the  field  of  automobile  safety  and  the 
Congress,  In  its  wisdom,  has  seen  fit  to 
pass  and  have  enacted  into  law  measures 
requiring  seat  belt  standards,  brake 
fluid  standards  and  driver  registration. 
In  addition,  tbe  House  on  two  previous 
occasioDS  passed  the  Ull  I  introduced  to 
establish  safe  car  standards  and  it  is 
now  i)emllng  an  the  House  Calwidar  this 
year. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  that,  while  we 
can  legislate  to  provide  the  safest  possi- 
ble automobiles,  it  Is  impossible  to  legis- 
late human  behavior.  The  hard  fact  Is 
that  there  are  those  individuals,  normal 
in  every  respect,  that  become  demons 
when  they  get  behind  the  wheel  of  a  car. 
Driver  education,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  of 
paramount  importance  If  we  are  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  carnage  on  our 
highways.  I  fully  support  the  programs 
on  driver  education  that  our  schools 
throughout  the  country  have  provided 
for  I  fully  believe  such  programs  will 
assist  materially  in  reducing  the  ever 
mounting  death  toll. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  commend  the  Chrysler  Corp. 
for  its  program  to  promote  traffic  safety 
and  for  providing  driver  education  ve- 
hicles at  no  cost,  and  in  whatever  num- 
bers required  to  public  and  nonprofit  high 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  country  where 
•  they  have  qualified  driver  education 
courses. 

I  commend  Chrysler  Corp.  for  this  for- 
ward step  in  the  field  of  traffic  safety 
through  education  and  I  Insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  press  release  by 
Chrysler  Corp.  outlining  this  fine  pro- 
gram they  have  embarked  on ; 

A  program  to  promote  traffic  safety 
throughout  the  United  States  by  providing 
driver  education  vehicles  at  no  cost  to  ap- 
proved schools  was  announced  today  by 
Virgil  E.  Boyd,  Chrysler  Corp  vice  presi- 
dent and  group  executive,  automotive  sales. 
"The  nationwide  program  will  make  Chrys- 
ler Corp.  vehicles  available.  In  whatever 
numbers  are  required,  to  public  or  non- 
profit private  high  schools  or  colleges  In 
the  country,  provided  the  schools  have 
qualified  driver  education  courses"  Boyd 
said.  He  added  that  the  vehicles  would 
be  provided  through  the  more  than  6,000 
Chrysler-Plymouth  and  Dodge  dealers  in 
the  United  States. 

Details  or  the  Chrysler  Corp  program  are 
being  announced  by  Lynn  A.  Townsend. 
president,  through  a  special  mailing  this 
week  to  approximately  20,000  school  ad- 
ministrators throughout  the  country.  To 
qualify  for  the  driver  education  cars,  schools 
must  provide  qualified  Instructors  to  teach 
an  approved  course  In  driver  education, 
Townsend  said.  Each  student  should  re- 
ceive the  usual  minimum  standard  course, 
which  Is  generally  30  hours  of  classroom  In- 
struction plus  6  hours  of  behlnd-the-wheel 
training. 

"Driver  education  Is  one  of  the  best  in- 
vestments this  Nation  can  make  in  highway 
safety,"  Boyd  said,  "and  as  more  and  more 
of  our  young  people  reach  driving  age,  the 
all-out  cooperation  of  the  automobile  In- 
dustry and  Its  dealers  Is  needed  to  supply 
the  growing  need  for  cars  to  continue  and 
expand   these   programs." 

Boyd  pointed  out  that.  Individually,  teen- 
agers are  physically  equipped  to  be  the  best 
drivers,  but  as  a  group  they  have  one  of  the 
poorest  records.  Last  year,  he  said,  they 
represented  7.1  percent  of  the  drivers  In  the 
United  States,  but  they  were  Involved  In  14  7 
percent  of  all  traffic  accidents. 

"We  know  that  qualified  driver  education 
is  the  most  effective  way  to  reduce  this  dis- 
proportionate figure."  Boyd  said.  "Results  of 
more  than  40  separate  research  studies  show 
that  trained  drivers  have  an  average  of  half 
as  many  accidents  as  untrained  drivers  for 
at  least  5  years  after  receiving  Instruction." 
He  added  that  the  studies  further  Indicate 
that  about  900  lives  are  saved  annually  and 
31.000  injuries  are  prevented  as  a  result  of 
high  school  driver  education. 

"The    population    explosion,    however,    is 
having    Its    Impact    on    high    school    driver 


education  Just  as  it  Is  In  other  areas  of  the 
school  currlcvUum,"  Boyd  cautioned.  "In  the 
current  school  year  more  than  3  million  high 
school  students  are  eligible  to  start  driving, 
but  present  facilities  provide  qualified  driver 
education  for  only  39  percent  of  these  stu- 
dents. 

"This  means  we  are  running  behind  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  2  million  students  a  year— 
and  thU  number  will  grow  larger  and  larger 
unless  we  take  action  now  to  reverse  the 
trend." 

Arrangements  may  now  be  made  with 
dealers  selling  Chrysler  Corp.  cars  for  the 
driver  education  vehicles.  First  deliveries 
under  the  new  program  will  be  made  shortly 
after  the  1965  model  annoimcements  this 
fall. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  program,  the 
vehicles  will  be  registered  in  the  name  of  the  ■ 
school.  Provision  has  been  made  by  Chrysler 
Corp.  to  assist  the  dealer  In  recovering  de- 
preciation costs  on  all  cars  made  available 
at  no  cost  to  the  school  for  driver  educa- 
tion purposes. 

In  addition,  Chrysler  will  also  continue  Its 
current  program  which  provides  a  cash  allow- 
ance to  dealers  for  each  vehicle  sold  or  lca.>;ed 
to  schools  for  driver  education  use. 


June  15 


Democratic  Gloom  It  PuzzUng 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1964 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr 
David  Lawrence's  column,  entitled 
"Democratic  Gloom  Is  Puzzling."  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  on  June  11.  presented  an  extremely 
puzzling  political  phenomenon.  It  seems 
that  the  columnists  and  radio  and  tele- 
vision commentators  who  have  never 
written  or  said  a  kind  word  for  the  Re- 
publican Party  are  now  crying  crocodile 
tears  over  the  destruction  of  the  party 
through  the  possibility  of  a  nomination 
of  Senator  Goldwater. 

Their  sudden  concern  is  most  baffling, 
as  is  the  case  of  a  small  proup  of  Sena- 
tors who  Issued  a  policy  statement  aimed 
at  Senator  Goldwater  when  the  Senate 
voting  record  for  1963  shows  that  not  one 
of  the  eight  signers  had   a  percentage 
record  of  over  60  percent  In  voting  with 
a   majority   of  the  Republicans   in   the 
Senate.     Their  record  ran  as  low  as  28 
percent  while  Senator  Goldwater   had 
an  81-percent  record  In  voting  with  the 
majority  of  Republicans  on  the  Senate 
rolloalls.     Just  what  is  prompting  all  of 
this  sudden  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the    Republican    Party    by    those    who 
neither  vote  with  the  party  nor  write,  nor 
comment  favorably  on  the  party  presents 
one  of  the  most  baffling  political  situa- 
tions of  1964. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  column  follows : 
Democratic  Gloom   Is  Puzzlino — Observkxs 

THrOBIZJC    Ck)LI>WATEB    STRENGTH    IN    GRASS- 

BOOT8  Areas  Underestimated 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

There  Is  something  of  a  political  mystery 
building  up.  It's  understandable  why  cer- 
tain Bepubllcans  who  may  have  favored  rival 
candidates  In  their  ovtm  party  are  unhappy 
because,  as  It  looks  now.  Senator  Ooldwatek. 
of  Arizona.  Is  going  to  get  the  Republican 


presidential  nomlimUon.  But  it  is  pusBlln. 
why  so  many  Democrats  are  unhappy^^^ 
Much  of  the  antl-Ooldwater  comments 
have  oome  from  people  who  consider  them 
selves  "liberals"  In  the  DemocraUc  Party  Im 
from  those  who  profess  to  be  nonpaniiiiB 
but  actually  have  a  deep-seated  antagonim 
not  only  toward  Senator  Goldwater  but 
against  everything  for  which   h«  stand* 

If  the  Arizona  Senator's  phlloeophy  is'  ,. 
alleged,  so  unpopular,  and  if  the  Re-publll^n 
Party  U  supposedly  doomed  to  destruction 
If  It  does  nominate  Senator  Goldwater  then 
It  Is  difficult  to  see  why  there  should  not 
be  rejoicing  among  those  writers  who  have 
been  espousing  the  cause  of  the  DemocraUc 

Is  It  possible  that  Senator  Goldwater  has 
more  popularity  than  appears  on  the  surface 
and  that  for  thla  reason  Democrats  fear  he 
miiy  have  more  backing  among  the  voters 
than  he  U  publicly  credited  with  having' 
It  might  even  be  that  the  Arizona  Senator 
h;js  the  support  of  the  "grassroots"  senU- 
ment  In  State  after  State  and  that  his 
strength  with  the  voters  has  been  actually 
underestimated  In  the  la«t  few  months 

It  U  to  be  noted  that  the  public-opinion 
polls  were  recently  proved  wrong  in  Cali- 
fornia—the  most  populous  State  In  the 
Union. 

But  if  Senator  Goldwateb's  candidacy  is 
as  it  Is  now  claimed  by  his  critics,  about  to 
hurt  the  Republican  Party,  why  shouldn't 
the  Democratic  Party  exultantly  anticipate 
a  landslide  victory? 

Preerldent  Johnaon.  of  course,  is  not  the 
Idol  of  the  so-oalled  "liberals"  in  this  coun- 
try, but  he  U  subject  to  their  domineering 
Influence  Inside  his  own  party.  HU  stand 
on  "civil  rights"  legislation,  for  example 
only  a  few  years  ago  was  different  from  what 
It  Is  today.  But  he  could  never  have  gotten 
the  vice  presldenUal  nomination,  nor  could 
he  have  attained  the  strength  he  now  has 
within  his  own  party,  if  he  had  not  been 
willing  to  make  adjustments  or  to  "Imple- 
ment" principles  In  a  way  that  Is  satisfactory 
to  the  DemocraUc  leaders  in  the  Northern 
States. 

There  are  Republicans,  of  course,  who 
think  that  maybe  Senator  GoLrtwATKK.  too 
can  be  persuaded  to  adopt  a  "flexible" 
strategy  and  that,  by  the  time  the  Republi- 
can platform  Is  written,  he  may  be  willing 
to  accept  a  document  with  some  high- 
sounding  phrases  thkt  extol  certain  principles 
on  "civil  tights,"  for  example,  without  nec- 
essarily Indorsing  all  of  the  specific  pro- 
posals for  carrying  out  those  principles. 

One  thing  that  Is  unmistakable  Is  that, 
while  national  political  conventions  are  often 
controlled  and  operated  by  the  professional 
politicians,  they  cannot  Ignore  underlying 
public  sentiment.  There  has  been  a  rapidly 
growing  support  among  Republican  voters 
for  Senator  Goldwater.  It  has  been  based 
on  the  assumption  that  he  is  a  courageous 
Individual  who  U  not  afraid  to  dispute  the 
policies  and  programs  of  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations. 

Much  of  the  outspoken  comment  In  favor 
of  the  Arizona  Senator  comes  from  people 
throughout  the  country  who  are  not  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  deviations  that 
occur  now  and  then  In  the  Impromptu 
speeches  of  public  men.  Senator  Goldwater 
Is  regarded  basically  as  a  symbol  of  protest 
and  as  a  man  who  will  really  make  a  fight 
during  the  campaign  and  reflect  the  opposi- 
tion to  administration  policies  by  many 
citizens. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  Democrats  In 
every  State  who  are  sympathetic  to  the 
Goldwater  movement.  It  is  too  early  to  say 
how  much  of  a  "crossover"  vote  from  the 
Democratic  to  the  Republican  Party  will 
emerge  In  the  autumn  electlcms.  But  the 
caustic  attacks  recently  on  Senator  Gold- 
water  by  Democratic  Party  spokesmen  may. 
In  the  long  r\m.  prove  beneficial  to  him. 

For,  while  he  certainly  cannot  count  on 
getting  any  of  those  same  "liberal"  votes  on 
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tiie  Democratic  side,  or  even  hope  to  retain 
lome  of  the  voters  In  this  category  who 
haopen  to  be  RepubUcans.  he  may  find  the 
«CTOsaover"  exchange  advantageous  to  him 
numerically.  There  may  be  more  Democrats 
«ho  will  leave  their  party  than  there  will 
be  Republicans  who  wUl  "croawver"  to  the 
Johnson  candidacy. 

At  this  early  date  It  Is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  election  will  be  close  on  the  elec- 
toral Bide,  because  a  majority  of  only  one 
vote  within  each  State  can  decide  Its  elec- 
toral vote.  But  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
Republican  Party  In  November  wUl  pull  a 
mxlch  larger  popular  vote  than  has  been 
predicted  heretofore. 
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Watershed!  During  the  Next  Decade 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Monday,  June  15,  1964 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts  presented  the 
11th  Annual  National  Watershed  Con- 
gress in  Little  Rock.  Ark..  April  19-22. 
1964.  The  purpose  of  this  year's  highly 
important  congress  w£is  to  outline  the 
programs  for  watershed  development 
throughout  this  Nation  during  the  next 
decade.  A  brief  summary  of  this  con- 
gress was  printed  in  th  >  May  issue  of 
the  Watershed  Letter.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  place  this  Watershed 
Letter  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Watersheds   Seen    Rallying   Point 
IN  Next  Decade 
The  past  10  years  have  proven  the  worth 
of  small  watershed  development,  but  vast- 
ly more  Innovation  and  action  are  needed 
during  the  next  decade.     This  Is  the  con- 
sensus   of    participants    In    the    nth    Na- 
tional   Watershed    Congress    held    late    last 
month  at  Little  Rock.  Ark.     More  than  400 
of  the  Nation's  top  land  and  water  leaders 
applauded   8CS  Deputy   Administrator   Hol- 
lls  R.   Williams  when  he  said  the  need  for 
completing  the  conservation  Job  on  1  billion 
acres   of   watershed    lands    is    "urgent   and 
Imperative." 

Decline  and  death  face  many  American 
communities  unless  their  problems— Includ- 
ing water  management — get  Immediate 
attention,  said  Williams  in  his  keynote 
speech  He  pointed  out  that  smaU  water- 
shed projects  are  essential  to  long-term 
economic  development  and  provide  immedi- 
ate employment  benefits  from  construction 
work  and  associated  Industrial  and  recre- 
ational enterprises. 

Three  major  shifts  In  emphasis  were  Iden- 
tified by  the  chairmen  of  congress  com- 
mittees as  they  assessed  future  watershed 
potentials.  These  are  trends  from  single 
to  multiple-purpose  development,  from 
primarily  agricultural  to  community-wide 
programs  and  from  Individual  agency- 
based  projects  to  coordinated  efforts  com- 
bining all  interests. 

Only  In  recent  years,  said  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  OrvUle  L.  Freeman,  have  we 
begun  to  "think  of  communities  which 
need  to  diversify  their  economic  base  if 
they  are  to  sxirvlve,  to  think  of  the  wide- 
spread cancer  of  poverty  in  rural  America, 
to  think  of  the  growing  needs  of  families  and 
individuals  In  cities  and  suburbs  for  land 


and  water  and  space  where  they  can  relax 

and  play." 

Abandonment  of  old  methods  of  nver 
basin  development  was  called  for  by  An- 
thony Wayne  Smith,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Parks  AsKXJlatlon.  In  one  of  many 
demands  for  fresh  and  Imaginative  think- 
ing. He  said  the  typical  draw-down  res- 
ervoir must  be  replaced  by  modern  pro- 
grams which  protect,  restore,  and  enhance 
the  total  "Ufe-envlronment." 

Smith  called  for  a  larger  proportion  of 
small  headwater  Impoundments  In  com- 
prehensive river  basin  plans,  more  vigorous 
water  purification  provisions  and  a  critical 
assessment  of  large  reservoirs  In  view  of  the 
probable  emergence  of  the  hydrogen -fusion 
process  (of  sea  water  conversion)  which  may 
render  big  dams  uneconomic  and  unneces- 

Watersheds  will  be  a  focus  of  Inestimable 
Importance  In  the  next  10  years,  said  Her- 
bert B.  Eagon,  of  the  Ohio  River  division. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.     He  said: 

"There  Is  a  crying  need  for  a  national 
rallying  point.  We  need  a  cause  to  Inspire 
heavy  hearts,  challenge  listless  minds,  em- 
ploy Idle  hands  and  unite  us  all  In  a  com- 
mon crusade  to  benefit  all  citizens  and 
strengthen  the  Nation. 

"What  could  be  more  obvious  than  an  all- 
out  campaign  for  the  restoration,  protec- 
tion preservation,  and  use  of  our  basic  re- 
sources of  sou,  water,  trees,  legumes,  fish 
and  wild  creatures  through  the  development 
of  the  watersheds  and  river  basins  of  the 
Nation.     So  much  to  do— so  little  done. ' 

PRESSING   NEEDS 


Here  are  the  highlights  of  committee  pres- 
entations at  the  Watershed  Congress: 

Resolve  water  rights  conflict:  A  Supreme 
Court  decision  In  1955  has  raised  doubts 
concerning  water  "rights"  along  streaiM 
originating  from  or  flowing  through  U^. 
public  lands.  In  an  attempt  to  resolve  the 
situation,  at  least  partlaUy,  five  western 
Senators  have  Introduced  Senate  bUl  1275 
which  would  recognize  certaUi  State  wat- 
er rights  procedures.  If  this  legislation  falls, 
some  alternative  steps  should  be  taken  to 
clarify  water  rights  policy  and  confirm  State 
and  local  Interests,  said  members  of  the  Wat- 
er Rights  Committee. 

Step  up  water  quality  improvement :  None 
of  the  628  Public  Law  666  watershed  proj- 
ects approved  as  of  the  beginning  of  1964 
include  specific  provisions  for  water  qual- 
ity control.  PoUutlon  problems  In  small 
watersheds  are  still  emergUig  ones.  Im- 
mediate attenUon  must  be  given  to  qual- 
ity improvement  because  of  Increasing  ur- 
banization, integration  of  smaU  watershed 
projecto  in  comprehensive  basin  plans,  the 
Dosslblllty  of  stream  contamination  result- 
InTfrom  advanced  agricultural  technology 
and  the  expanding  utlllzaOon  of  small  water- 
sheds fOT  recreational  purposes. 

Promote  teamwork  In  basin  planning:  Co- 
ordination of  river  basin  studies  and  pro- 
erams.  though  not  Ideal,  Is  much  better  than 
10  years  ago,  say*  the  River  Basin  Planning 
Committee.  Federal  officials  must  recognize 
the  legitimate  concerns  of  State  and  local 
Uiterests  In  water  development  and  the 
States  need  to  demonstrate  wUllngness  and 
ability  to  assume  an  active  role  Ui  planning 
and  presenting  local  vlewpoUits.  Senate 
Document  97.  an  outline  of  coordlnatton 
policies,  and  other  expressions  of  adminis- 
trative policy  and  congressional  Intent  pro- 
vide an  excellent  foundation  to  build  a  ma- 
ture water  development  program  In  the  years 
ahead.  ^  .     __  ^ 

Get  the  facts  and  put  them  to  work.  The 
committee  studying  watershed  potentials 
called  for  expanded  research  on  resource 
needs  and  uses,  more  comprehensive  planning 
and  better  policy  formation.  But  Its  Wg 
guns  were  trained  on  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion Public  interest  In  water  jwobletns  Is 
KTowlng.  members  said,  and  an  educational 
program  must  be  readied  to  meet  this  new 


awareness  and  concern.  Most  importantly, 
"it  must  be  an  A,  B.  and  C  type  education, 
stripped  of  fancy  frills  and  highly  technical 
terms.  Too  often  technical  people  explain 
what  they  are  doing  In  terms  common  to 
their  profession,  which  U  not  the  layman's 
language."  said  G.  M.  Browning,  chairman 
of  the  Watershed   Potentials  Committee. 

Expand    fish    and    wildlife    consideration: 
The  efforts  of  U.S.  SoU  Conservation  Service 
officials  to  Integrate  fish  and  wildlife  and  rec- 
reational features  In  small  watershed  projects 
were  recognized  by  the  Recreation  Conunit- 
tee      But  much  more  consideration  of  these 
needs  Is  required  to  mitigate  damages  to  fish 
and  vrtldllfe  habitat  by  drainage  aspects  of 
watershed  development,  members  said.     Leg- 
islative   authority    and    administrative    pro- 
cedures seem  adequate  to  provide  for  develop- 
ment of  these  resources  In  Public  Law  566 
programs,  but  local  sponsors,  technical  work- 
ers. State  approving  agencies  (such  as  State 
soli  and  water  conservation  committees) ,  and 
State   fish   and   game   conserrBtlon   agencies 
must  be  encouraged  to  take  positive  action 
to  protect  habitat  and  develop  proper  recre- 
ational faculties. 

PRAISE    rOR    566 

A  dynamic  and  effective  mechanism  for 
Federal -State-local  cooperation  In  commu- 
nity development— this  was  the  Judgment  of 
Watershed  Congress  participants  on  the  Pub- 
lic Law  566  program,  now  10  years  old. 

In  the  first  decade  of  Its  life.  Public  Law 
566  has  helped  watershed  development  leap 
ahead.  Federal  Investments  rose  from  »7.3 
million  In  1955  to  $63.4  million  In  1964. 
State  local,  and  private  expenditures  have 
also  risen  sharply.  Out  of  the  $743  mUUon 
involved  In  the  first  600  projects,  about  •441 
million  are  Federal  costs  and  »301  mUUon 
are  non -Federal. 

Almost  half  of  the  547  projects  approved 
as  of  April  1  Include  features  other  than  flood 
prevention— such  as  drainage.  Irrigation,  rec- 
reatlon,  and  water  supply. 

This  upstream  program  has  roots  stretch- 
ing back  to  1936.  In  that  year  USDA  began 
to  make  watershed  Investigations  and  re- 
ports in  1948.  the  first  floodwater  retard- 
ing dam  was  completed  In  1  of  U  authorized 
watersheds.  In  1952.  Congressman  Poaoe.  of 
Texas  Introduced  watershed  legislation,  and 
In  1953  the  House  voted  $5  million  for  the 
"pUot"  watershed  program.  PubUc  Law  566 
WM  passed  on  May  21.  1954,  and  has  been 
amended  five  times. 


Wartime  Exdte  Taxes  ShoaM  Be 
Repealed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15,  1964 
Mr  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  the  RepubUcan  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meai^ 
proposed  an  amendment  to  HR.  11376. 
That  bUl  provides  for  a  1-year  extension 
on  all  wartime  excise  taxes  still  in  effect. 

The  RepubUcan  amendment  would  re- 
duce by  50  percent  after  June  30,  1964, 
the  present  excise  taxes  on  toilet  prep- 
arations. Jewelry  and  related  items, 
ladies'  handbags,  luggage,  furs  and  fur- 
trimmed  coats,  and  be  eliminated  en- 
tirely after  June  30,  1965. 

Should  the  rule  on  HIL  11376  not 
permit  such  an  amMidmcnt,  then  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  bill  win  be  offered 
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to  include  the  Republican  amendment 
and  report  back  forthwith. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  advocated 
that  all  wartime  excise  taxes  on  the 
above-listed  articles  should  be  repealed; 
hence  I  shall  support  this  move  to  ac- 
complish that  end. 


Gen.  David  Sarnoff  Honored  With  Yeshiva 
Unirertity's  Dittin^ished  Science  Award 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NKW    YORK 

y      IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  IS,  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
24,  1964,  I  was  privileged  to  attend  and 
participate  in  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York  honoring 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Radio 
Corp.  of  America.  Gen.  David  Sar- 
noff. On  that  evening  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity presented  General  Sarnoff  with 
its  Distinguished  Science  Award  for  his 
service  to  the  scientific  community  and 
to  all  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  tributes  paid  to  General 
Sarnoff  on  that  occasion  by  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  by  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity. These  are  followed  by  General 
Sarnoff's  able  and  Illuminating  remarks. 
Those  assembled  were  also  honored  with 
the  presence  of  Astronaut  Scott  Carpen- 
ter—a living  symbol  of  the  triumph  of 
science  in  space. 

The  remarks  of  President  Johnson. 
Yeshiva's  Board  Chairman  Max  J.  Etra. 
and  General  Sarnoff  follow : 

Remarks  by  Max  J.  Etra,  Chairman.  Board 
or  TiiusTEES,  Yeshiva  UNivnisiTY 
In  the  flrst  year  of  this  century  a  young 
boy  arrived  at  these  shores.  He  waa  one 
of  mUUona  of  all  nationalities  and  reli- 
gions— who  came  to  thU  country  because  It 
held  forth  the  promise  of  freedom,  new  life, 
new  opportunity.  The  most  ardent  en- 
thusiast could  not  have  predicted  the 
enormous  impact  this  l)oy  has  made  on  the 
life  of  his  country. 

If  I  were  to  sum  up  Gen.  David  Sarnoff's 
career  In  one  word,  I  would  say  that  that 
word  Is  service.  His  gifts  of  Imagination, 
his  genius  in  predicting  the  future  of  science 
and  technology— and  In  making  the  dream  of 
tomorrow  the  reality  of  today,  his  humani- 
tarian concerns — all  have  at  their  root  a 
desire  to  serve  mankind. 

Yeshiva  University,  too.  in  Ite  long  his- 
tory.  has  been  motivated  by  the  desire  to 
serve  the  community  aa  a  vital  force  in 
education.  More  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago,  what  has  become  Yeehlva  Uni- 
versity today  came  into  being  on  New  York's 
lower  East  Side. 

During  the  last  two  decades,  this  uni- 
versity— Inspired  by  the  unprecedented  role 
that  higher  education  has  come  to  play  in 
national  well  being — has  experienced  a 
meaningful  expansion  that  has  rarely  been 
paralleled  in  education — so  at  present  we 
number  17  schools  in  our  university.  Dur- 
ing these  years,  Yeshiva  University  has  at 
all  times  responded  to  urgent  national  needs. 
It  was  to  meet  the  tremendous  shortage  of 
skilled  teachers  and  administrators  that  the 
university  established  its  graduate  school  of 


education.  To  meet  a  need  In  the  unprece- 
dented demand  for  social  work  personnel  to 
work  with  our  youth,  our  aged,  and  our 
indigent — the  luUverslty  founded  its  school 
of  social  work. 

In  response  to  a  serious  naUonal  challenge 
our  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine  for 
the  training  of  dcfctors  and  for  the  advance- 
ment of  medical  research  came  Into  being. 

Most  Individuals  in  this  country  would 
agree  that  our  greatest  need  today  is  to 
strengthen  our  Nation's  scientific  resources. 
Most  people  will  recognize  the  vast  implica- 
tions that  scientific  strength  has  for  every 
sector  of  American  life.  Our  strength  and 
future  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world  de- 
pends on  It.  The  progress  of  American  In- 
dustry—and the  progress  of  every  American 
business-  <lepend8  on  It.  The  well-being  and 
health  of  every  citizen  depend  on  It. 

Yeshiva  University's  flrst  Important  con- 
tribution to  science  was  In  establishing  its 
Belfea-  Graduate  School  of  Science  5  years 
ago.  This  school  has  now  reached  the  stage 
where  to  realize  the  tremendous  potential 
for  distinctive  service  It  Is  moving  forward 
with  a  $15  million  program  to  build  the  Na- 
tion's newest  science  center.  So  how  proper 
It  is  that  one  whose  career  can  be  summed 
up  as  service  to  his  country,  to  all  people 
and  all  the  world  should  be  honored  this 
evening  by  Yeshiva  University,  an  Institu- 
tion also  dedicated  to  the  service  of  all  man- 
kind. 

INTRODUCTION     OF     CONGRESSMAN     ABRAHAM     J 
MULTER 

I  am  happy  to  caU  on  a  distinguished 
member  of  our  Federal  Government  and  a 
long-time  friend  of  Yeshiva  University— 
one  who  has  shared  a  great  deal  In  making 
possible  the  university's  development. 

He  has  been  a  Member  of  the  US.  House 
of  Representatives  for  almost  two  decades. 
He  serves  on  a  number  of  Important  legisla- 
tive committees  and  plays  an  active  role  In 
the  affairs  of  the  Congress.  I  venture  to 
say  there  are  few  men.  In  Government  or  In 
business,  who  devote  as  much  energy  and 
time  on   behalf  of  their  fellowmen. 

I  am  proud  to  present  our  honorary  alum- 
nus. Congressman  Abraham  J.  Multer. 


June  IS 


advancement  of  scientific  talent  to  national 
problems.  "«i.ton»i 

No  one  better  Illustrates  the  genius  of 
America.  His  life,  from  immigrant  boy  2 
industrial  statesman.  Is  an  Inspiring  recor? 
The  establishment  of  a  new  s^lenc^  SS 
for  Yeshiva  University  U  a  fitting  occasion 
for  the  presentation  of  the  Distinguished 
Science  Award  to  General  Sarnoff 

George  Washington  once  wrote.  "If  r  hav. 
a  wish  ungratlfled.  It  U  that  the  art*  and 
sciences  may  continue  to  flourish  with  m 
creasing  luster."  That  same  wish  seems  to 
be  the  basis  for  this  project.  We  need  more 
scientist*.  We  must  have  more  sclTnce 
teachers  Our  very  future  depends  upon 
more  scientific  research.  The  graduate  sch^l 
of  science,  which  the  new  science  center  will 
house  therefore  Is  directly  responsible  to 
the  wish  of  the  first  President—and  to  the 
wishes  of  your  current  President. 

I  understand  that  Scott  Carpenter  Is  with 
you  this  evening  On  this,  the  second  anni- 
versary of  Scott's  flight.  It  Is  particularly 
appropriate,  I  think,  that  General  Sarnoff 
be  honored  for  refusing  to  be  bound  by  exist- 
ing frontiers  of  science,  that  a  new  science 
center  be  established  to  enlarge  our  sclentlflc 
re.sources.  and  that  we  be  rededlcated  to  the 
principles  of  courage  In  sclentlflc  Inquiry 
represented  by  Scott  Carpenter's  flight  2  years 
ago  and  General  Sarnoff's  record  of  a  lifetime. 
As  a  holder  of  a  degree  from  Yeshiva  It 
gives  me  great  pride  and  satisfaction  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  tribute  to  my  old  and  dear 
friend.  David  Sarnoff. 


Remarks  or  Representative  Abraham  J. 

MUXTER 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Dr.  Belkln,  Commander 
Carpenter,  distinguished  guests  on  and  off 
the  dais,  my  task  tonight  Is  brief  but  most 
pleasant.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  honor  roll  of  alumni  of  Yeshiva 
University  includes  many  great  men  and 
women,  but  none  more  lllustrloxis  than  the 
one  I  will  give  you  tonight.  When  I  told  him 
what  Yeshiva  University  Intended  to  do  here 
tonight,  and  invited  him  to  participate  and 
share  this  evening  with  us,  his  ready  response 
was,  "How  can  I  say  no  to  a  fellow  aliminiis?  " 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  my  greet  pleas- 
ure, my  distinct  privilege,  my  high  honor, 
to  present  to  you,  on  the  screen  to  my  right, 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 


Statement  by  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, Filmed  for  Presentation  at  the 
Yeshiva  UNiviRsmr  DiSTiNGUisHn)  Sci- 
ENCB  Awabd  Dinner.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York  City,  May  24,  1984 


I'm  delighted  to  be  able  in  this  way  to 
Join  you  in  the  tribute  to  my  friend  General 
Sarnoff. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  greatest  use  of 
a  lifetime  Is  to  spend  It  for  something  that 
outlasts  It.  By  that  standard.  General  Sar- 
noff has  already  more  than  earned  the  award 
that  you  present  to  him  tonight.  Pew  peo- 
ple have  contributed  more  to  our  beloved 
America.  He  Is  responsible  for  major  expan- 
sions on  the  horizons  of  knowledge.  He  has 
brought  the  benefits  of  science  and  tech- 
nology to  all  the  people.  He  has  devoted 
himself  with  a  singleness  of  purpose  to  the 
advancement  of  scientific  thought  and  the 


ADDRE.SS    BY  DaVID  SaRnOTF,   CHAIRMAM  OF  THE 

Board,  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  at 
THE  Presentation  of  Yeshfva  University's 
Distinguished  Science  Award,  New  York 
City.  May  24.    1964 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  President,  Commander 
Carpenter,  members  of  my  "Mlshpucha,"  and 
friends,  the  warm  and  generous  tribute  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
chairman  and  president  of  Yeshiva  have 
moved  me  deeply,  it  Is  difficult  for  me  to 
find  words  that  could  adequately  express  my 
feelings  at  this  moment.  I  am  very  happy 
to  share  this  evening's  platform  with  the 
distinguished  man  who  has  brought  glory 
to  our  Nation  and  to  himself.  Commander 
Carpenter. 

I  am  both  proud  and  grateful  to  be  the 
flrst  person  to  receive  the  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity's Distinguished  Science  Award.  In 
less  than  a  decade,  the  Belfer  Graduate 
School  of  Science  has  won  a  reputation  for 
accomplishment  that  Institutions  far  richer 
In  years  and  resources  may  well  envy.  It's 
contributions  to  sclentlflc  progress  have  been 
original,  daring,  and  far  reaching. 

It  was  particularly  gratifying  to  note  the 
references,  in  your  generous  citation,  to  my 
efforts  to  achieve  a  marriage  between  science 
and  Industry.  Now  that  they  live  so  happily 
together.  It  Is  easy  to  forget  that  this  was  not 
a  case  of  love  at  flrst  sight.  Actually,  both 
parties  resisted  matrimony.  In  the  begin- 
ning they  were  suspicious  of  the  match,  and 
their  courtship  progressed  only  under  the 
pressure  of  events  and  Interested  Individuals. 
Prom  mutual  distrust  It  advanced  slowly 
to  mutual  tolerance,  and  finally  to  mutual 
respwct.  If  the  number  of  offspring  and 
the  rate  of  production  are  any  measure,  then 
the  marriage's  consummation  has  been  a 
conspicuous  success. 

Today  there  Is  hardly  a  major  Industrial 
company  in  the  United  SUtee  which  does 
not  acknowledge,  directly  or  Indirectly,  Its 
massive  debt  to  science  and  technology.  In 
this  generation,  the  combined  efforts  of  in- 
dustry and  science  have  imlocked  some  of 
the  searets  of  the  universe  on  a  scale  that 
dwarfs  all  past  history.  The  very  composi- 
tion of  tonight's  assembly — its  blending  of 
scientists  and  industrial  executives,  with 
educators   interested   In    both    fields — testt- 
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fl»  to  the  continued  vltaUty  of  the  relatlon- 

''t'o  dewsribe  the  Interplay  between  science 
Mid  industry  \n  the  human  terms  of  a  mar- 
!Se  IS  loglcil.  for  it  is  people  that  dominate 
^  equation.     Progress  in  any  area.  In  the 
JniU  Vnalysls.  is  a  gage  of  human  creativity^ 
todeed,  the  great  challenge  of  our  time  Is  to 
Stimulate  and  hasten  the  expression  of  latent 
creativity  that  is  within  us,  and  particularly 
within  our  youth.     And  this.  I   believe,  is 
primarily  the  obligation  and  the  opportunity 
of  the  teaching  profession.        ^    _.  ^^   ^  ..^^ 
It  concerns  me,  therefore,  to  find  that  there 
is  at  the  university  level  a  growing  separation 
ot  many  of  our  finest   professors  from  the 
function  of  teaching.     More  and  more,  the 
task  of  educating   new  college   generations, 
especially  in  the  sciences.  Is  being  left  to  less 
experienced  hands,  including  graduate  stu- 
dents     More  and  more,  the  status  of  a  pro- 
fessor In  these  areas  tends  to  be  measured 
not  by  how  much   but  how   little   time  he 
spends  In  the  classroom. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion of  over  3,000  college  and  university 
faculty  members  of  every  rank  showed  that 
half  of  the  university  sclentlsU  do  not  even 
know  the  names  of  the  seniors  majoring  In 
their  department.  This  growing  alienation 
between  teacher  and  student  seems  to  me 
to  present  a  sltuaUon  that  needs  correction. 
If  ther*  Is  Jvistlfled  concern  ovter  the  In- 
BtrucUon  of  young  people  at  the  college 
level,  what  shall  we  say  about  their  progress 
through  ths  elementary  and  secondary  school 
grades?  The  truth  is  that  in  this  first  dec- 
ade of  the  space  age,  we  have  yet  to  apply 
the  full  eff«^  needs  to  upgrade  our  educa- 
tion In  ths  crlUcal  formative  years  when 
career  decisions  are  usually  made. 

We  should  also  be  concerned  with  the 
vital  matter  erf  compensation  to  the  teacher. 
Too  few  teachers  are  adequately  paid.  For 
example,  the  salary  of  public  school  teachers 
ranks  l&th  amcmg  average  earnings  for  18 
professions.  It  is  nearly  13  percent  below 
the  average  salary  level  for  Federal  civilian 
employees.  And  nearly  two-thirds  of  all 
male  teachers,  to  maintain  their  families, 
must  take  on  extra  Jobs. 

But  while  there  are  te«ichlng  problems  at 
all  learning  levels  there  also  are  solutions. 
One  of  them  Is  suggested  by  Yeehlva  Itself. 

The  Belfer  Graduate  School  of  Science 
has  numbered  among  its  faculty  Dr.  Atle  Sel- 
berg  and  Dr.  Jesse  Douglas,  winners  of  the 
highest  International  awards  In  mathematics. 
Paul  Dlrac.  of  Cambridge  University,  a  Nobel 
Prize  winner,  will  be  here  this  coming  school 
year.  Prof.  Peter  Bergmann.  world-renowned 
authority  on  relativity  and  one  of  Einstein's 
cloeeert  associates  Is  here  now.  So,  too.  Is  Dr. 
Leon  Landovltz,  the  man  who  computed  the 
weight  of  the  Uland  universe  through  which 
our  solar  system  travels — the  Milky  Way. 

In  many  comparable  Institutions  such  men 
would  be  as  aloof  from  the  routines  of  under- 
graduate instruction  as  a  Wagnerian  tenor 
would  b«  from  the  lowliest  spear  carrier. 
Their  talents  would  be  considered  far  too 
valuable  for  the  humble  rewards  of  the  class- 
room. 

At  Yeshiva,  these  men  have  every  oppor- 
tunity for  creative  study  that  the  school  can 
offer.  But  these  distinguished  scientists  and 
mathematicians  also  will  be  found  instruct- 
ing undergraduates,  including  first  year  stu- 
dents. Their  contact  with  young  people  still 
In  the  process  of  determining  their  careers 
has  had  a  striking  impact  upon  the  level  of 
teaching  and  student  response. 

Another  solution  to  the  problem  is  the 
planned  use  of  scientists  from  Industry  to 
enrich  student  experience  at  the  Junior  and 
senior  high  school  levels.  I  have  long  been 
convinced  that  industry  has  as  great  an 
obligation  as  any  segment  of  the  Nation  to 
promote  the  education  of  oxir  youth.  Forty- 
two  percent  of  all  American  scientists  are  in 
lU  laboratories.    Sell-interest  alone  demands 
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that  the  supply  of  talent  be  enriched  and 
replenished. 

My  conviction  on  this  score  Is  relnicrced  by 
the  experience   of   my  own  boyhood.    The 
greatest  InsplraUon  to  my  career  in  radio 
and  electronics  came  from  contact  with  men 
of    genius — partlciUarly    with    one    whom    I 
idolized  when  I  was  a  boy  of  16.     That  man 
was  Gugllelmo   Marconi,   whom  I   flrst  met 
when  I  was  the  office  boy  in  New  York  at  the 
Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.     It  was  also 
my  good  fortxine  to  know  such  men  as  the 
brilUant  electrophyslclst,  Michael  Pupln  of 
Columbia    University,    and    the    truly    great 
Albert  Einstein.     These  contacts  and  friend- 
ships stimulated  and  Inspired  my  own  efforts. 
In  any  case,  I  have  long  felt  that  if  scien- 
tists from  Industry  could  contribute  part  of 
their  time   emd   talents   to   schools   In   their 
community,  they  could  help  kindle  in  this 
generation  of  youth  that  sense  of  excitement 
in    the   pursuit   of   science    which   men   like 
Marconi,  Pupln,  and  Einstein  kindled  in  my 
own  mind. 

In  the  fall  of  1962,  such  a  program  was 
launched  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Radio  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica on  a  pilot  basis.  The  results  have 
been  encouraging.  Of  the  participating  stu- 
dents, 89  percent  indicated  that  they  wanted 
more  class  sessions  given  by  working  sclen- 
tUts,  and  87  percent  said  that  these  sessions 
would    Influence    them    toward    careers    in 

science. 

This  year  the  industry-science  teaching 
program  which  we  Initiated  has  been  ex- 
panded with  the  participation  of  sclenUsts 
from  eight  other  companies  In  the  New  York 
area.  I  am  hopeful  that  It  will  spread  to 
other  companies  and  to  other  communities 
across  the  Nation.  There  are  more  than 
1,350.000  physical  scientists  and  engineers 
In  the  United  States.  If  only  5  percent  of 
them  would  devote  a  fraction  of  each  year 
to  education,  oinr  high  school  students  would 
have  direct  access  to  nearly  70.000  of  the  fin- 
est technical  brains  available  anywhere. 

Some  2,300  years  ago,  Diogenes  observed 
that  the  foundation  of  every  state  Is  the 
education  of  Its  youth.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  can  be  no  more  Important  matter  of 
concern  to  our  society  than  the  strengthen- 
ing of  that  foundation.  And  this  suggests 
still  another  avenue  through  which  the  qual- 
ity and  prestige  of  teaching  can  be  upgraded. 
Within  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  the 
Government  has  become  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential forces  on  the  university  campus 
through  Its  support  of  sclentlflc  research.  As 
a  result.  It  has  helped  decisively  to  shape  the 
nature  and  direction  of  much  of  our  higher 
educational  effort. 

A  ntimber  of  approaches  have  been  sug- 
gested for  strengthening  Government  stip- 
port  to  education.  One  Is  that  Federal  funds 
should  be  balanced  more  evenly  between  re- 
search and  teaching.  Another  U  that  grants 
and  fellowships  should  unite  the  tasks  of 
instruction  and  research.  However,  there  is 
one  action,  requiring  neither  allocation  of 
funds  nor  reorientation  of  Federal  programs, 
that  would  have  a  dramatic  and  salutary  ef- 
fect upon  the  quality  of  our  teaching.  I  refer 
simply  to  the  official  recognition,  at  the 
highest  level,  of  the  vital  role  that  our  most 
dedicated  teachers  play  In  the  national  ad- 
vancement of  quality  In  teaching. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  Republic,  our 
Government  has  paid  full  homage  to  its  lead- 
ers and  heroes,  in  peace  and  in  war.  In  re- 
cent years  It  has  recognized  the  services  of 
oustanding  clvU  servants,  and  awarded  high 
honors  to  the  Nation's  great  men  of  science. 
I  suggest  that  it  is  time  now  to  honor  the 
quieter  victories  of  the  classroom,  and  to  call 
attention  to  those  men  and  women  who,  year 
in  and  year  out,  add  new  sinew  to  the  Na- 
tion's brainpower. 

Last  month.  President  Johnson  announced 
the  appointment  of  a  special  Commission  to 
select  a  total  of  121  presidential  scholars— 


the  most  gifted  boys  and  girls  from  this 
year's  graduating  class  of  secondary  schools- 
two  from  each  State,  from  Puerto  Rico,  from 
the  District  of  Cohimbla.  from  American 
territories,  and  up  to  16  at  large.  The  Presi- 
dent rightly  referred  to  theee  young  people 
as  the  most  precious  resource  of  the  United 
States.  They  will  be  invited  in  June  to  the 
White  House  as  guests  of  the  Nation  and  pre- 
sented with  a  medallion. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  a  parallel  pro- 
gram might  be  created  to  place  the  manUe 
of  White  House  prestige  around  the  Nation's 
outstanding  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers.  Through  the  cooperation  of  such 
organizations  as  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation and  the  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  names  of  the  best  qualified  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  profession  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country  could  be  assembled  and 
submitted  to  the  President's  Special  Com- 
mission for  final  approval. 

Possibly  both  students  and  teachers  might 
be  presented  together  at  the  White  House  to 
meet  the  President.  The  title  of  "Presiden- 
tial Teacher"  might  be  conferred  upon  the 
Instructors.  Each  would  be  entlUed  to  wear 
an  emblem,  perhaph  a  rosette,  signifying  that 
he  Is  a  member  of  an  academic  "legion  of 
honor. "  I  am  convinced  that  this  would  do 
much  to  elevate  the  prestige  and  the  level  of 
both  the  teacher  and  teaching  in  the  public 
mind. 

This  Is  one  example  among  many  that  can 
be  found  If  wt  earnestly  set  about  to  achieve 
the  solutions.  But  however  we  choose  to  do 
It,  there  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  there 
must  l>«  a  concerted  effort  to  raise  the  status 
of  teaching  to  the  honored  position  It  should 
occupy  In  the  Nation.  It  is  evident  that  new 
talent  must  be  cultivated  to  meet  the  press- 
ing needs  of  new  technology.  It  U  equally 
evident  that  we  cannot  continue  our  prog- 
ress In  one  without  providing  for  progress  In 
the  other. 

It  was  Henry  Adams  who  wrote  that  a 
teacher  affects  eternity  for  he  can  never  tell 
where  his  Influence  stops.  To  this  thought 
I  would  add  that  the  purpose  of  education 
is  not  merely  to  put  inspiration  Into  youth 
but  also  to  draw  it  out.  for  in  many  instances 
the  inspiration  is  already  there,  lying  fallow, 
awaiting  the  touch  of  an  Inspired  teacher  to 
put  forth  shoots. 

We  are  greatly  In  need  of  the  inspiration 
that  can  be  provided  by  the  greatest  human 
resource — our  youth. 

President  Johnson  has  told  us  tonight: 
"We  need  more  scientists.  We  must  have 
more  science  teachers.  Our  very  future,"  he 
said,  "depends  upon  more  scientific  research." 
As  we  look  ahead  to  the  remaining  years 
of  the  present  century,  we  may  reasonably 
except  that  science  and  technc^ogy  will  ad- 
vance more  In  the  next  36  years  than  In  all 
the  mlUenla  since  man's  creation.  By  the 
century's  end.  man  will  have  achieved  a  grow- 
ing ascendancy  over  his  physical  being,  his 
earth,  and  his  planetary  surroundings. 

The  primary  reason  Is  man's  increasing 
mastery  of  the  electron  and  the  atom  from 
which  it  springs.  Through  this  knowledge 
he  is  capable  of  transforming  everything 
within  his  reach,  from  the  inflnlteslmaUy 
small  to  the  Infinitely  large.  He  U  removing 
the  fetters  that  for  more  than  a  million 
years  have  chained  him  to  the  earth,  limiting 
his  hegemony  over  nature,  and  left  him 
prey  to  biological  infirmities. 

By  the  year  2000, 1  believe  our  descendants 
will  have  the  technological  capacity  to  make 
obsolete  starvation,  to  lengthen  appreciably 
the  Biblical  lifespan,  and  to  change  hered- 
itary traits.  They  will  have  a  limitiess  abun- 
dance of  energy  sotirces  and  raw  materials. 
They  will  bring  the  moon  and  other  parts 
of  the  solar  system  within  the  human  do- 
main. They  wlU  endow  machines  with  the 
capacity  to  expand  the  power  of  the  human 
iDraln. 
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U  our  wisdom  can  be  stimulated  to  grow 
with  tti©  growth  of  knowledge  we  shall  gain 
from  the  progress  of  science,  we  may  look 
forward  to  the  future  with  hope  that  Is  Jvistl- 
fled.  The  wise  use  of  the  products  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind,  could  provide  the  best  guarantee 
for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

To  translate  these  possibilities  Into  reali- 
ties, we  must  educate  and  train  our  young 
men  and  women  and  inspire  them  to  equip 
themselves  for  the  new  opportunities  In  a 
changing  world. 

In  the  utilization  of  Its  human  resources 
for  teaching  as  well  as  research,  Yeshiva  and 
its  Belfer  Graduate  School  have  demon- 
strated their  pioneering  excellence  both  in 
the  education  of  youth  and  the  advance- 
ment of  science.  They  have  created  a  grand 
design  for  higher  learning  that  recognizes 
the  fact  that  a  machine  cannot  supplant  the 
human  brain  and  that  science  is  no  substi- 
tute for  the  human  spirit  and  its  social  con- 
science. 

And  In  so  doing,  they  have  helped  to  re- 
lease the  potentialities  in  our  young  so  that 
progress  can  continue  its  march  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  society. 


Flag  Wavioir 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15.  1984 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  are  aware  that  the  expression  "flag 
waving"  has  a  derisive  connotation.  But 
in  its  highest  signification  it  stands  for  an 
outward  expression  of  a  deep  and  Inner 
feeling  of  patriotism — a  patriotism  which 
includes  a  genuine  love  for  our  country, 
a  respect  for  and  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  was  founded,  and  an 
unstinting  dedication  and  devotion  to  the 
preservation  and  defense  of  those  prin- 
ciples— at  all  times  and  by  whatever 
means  necessary. 

Yesterday,  was  Flag  Day.  commemo- 
rating the  adoption  by  the  Continental 
Congress  on  June  14,  1777,  of  the  orig- 
inal Stars  and  Stripes  as  our  national 
flag.  During  the  187  years  that  have  fol- 
lowed, the  flag  has  been  symbolic  of  the 
noblest  and  bravest  deeds  of  men  and 
of  a  priceless  heritage  that  is  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  Flag  Day,  together  with 
our  other  patriotic  holidays,  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  display  and  wave  our 
flags.  Would  that  Americans  through- 
out the  land  would  do  so,  literally  and 
of  course  in  the  higher  meaning  and  true 
spirit  of  the  occasion. 

I  wonder  if  most  citizens  feel  as  I  do — 
that  there  is  discernible  across  the  land 
a  revival  of  patriotism  going  on  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  Americans.  No  sin- 
gle individual  or  event  is  responsible  for 
this  rousing  from  a  somewhat  dormant 
sense  of  patriotism  to  a  keener  apprecia- 
tion of  our  American  heritage.  Many 
persons  are  making  a  contribution  to 
this  American  revival.  One  notable  ex- 
ample would  be  the  statement  of  Col. 
John  Glenn  to  the  Congress  in  joint  ses- 
sion assembled: 

I  still  get  that  hard-to-deflne  feeling  deep 
down  Inside  when  the  flag  goes  by  •    •    •. 


And,  incidentally,  there  could  be  no 
hint  of  "flag  waving"  in  Its  derisive  sense 
In  Colonel  Glenn's  simply  but  profoundly 
expressed  sentiment — a  sentiment 
Americans  everywhere  share. 

One  of  the  wonderful  things  about 
patriotism  is  that  all  Americans  can  feel 
and  manifest  it  in  equal  measure.  It  be- 
longs no  more  to  the  most  sincere  4  th 
of  July  orator  than  to  the  least  promi- 
nent listener  in  the  audience. 

And  patriotism  does  not  belong  exclu- 
sively to  those  of  us  who  are  fortunate 
to  have  been  bom  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  expressed  as  well — sometimes  bet- 
ter— in  letters  which  come  across  my 
desk,  written  by  newly  natui-alized  citi- 
zens whose  hearts  overflow  with  grati- 
tude for  the  newfound  jovs  of  freedom  in 
the  United  States. 

It  Is  right  to  be  patriotic  every  day. 
It  is  right,  also,  that  a  special  day  be  set 
aside  in  tribute  to  the  American  flag,  un- 
der which  so  many  have  sacrificed  so 
much  that  the  United  States  of  America 
remain  always  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave.  As  Old  Glory 
proudly  waved  in  front  of  your  home  and 
mine  on  June  14,  so  let  it  wave  in  our 
hearts  and  souls,  forever. 


June  15 


The  Old  Smear  Game 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


The  Late  Governor  William  P.  Hobby,  of 
Texas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15,  1964 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Texas 
has  lot  one  of  her  greatest  sons.  Gov. 
William  P.  Hobby  passed  away  only  a  few 
days  ago.  The  Governor  lived  a  very 
long  and  most  useful  and  highly  re- 
spected life.  He  was  an  outstanding 
political  and  civic  leader  in  Harris 
County— and  Texas— for  at  least  50 
years. 

At  a  very  early  age  he  was  elected 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  later  became 
Governor.  His  record  in  those  two  high 
offices  was  superb.  He  left  an  indelible 
mark  for  honesty,  fairplay,  and  g  od 
government  upon  all  of  Texas. 

In  more  recent  years,  the  Governor 
devoted  his  untiring  efforts,  energy,  and 
enormous  ability  to  editing  the  Houston 
Post  and  managing  a  great  television 
and  radio  station.  These  three  agencies 
of  social  control  were  used  to  the  profit 
and  benefit  of  all  Houston  and  Texas  in 
promoting  efficient  and  praiseworthy 
government  and  improving  the  quality  of 
our  citizenship. 

His  passing  will  leave  a  great  void  in 
the  public  life  of  south  Texas.  But,  like 
the  passing  of  all  other  good  and  out- 
standing leaders,  time  will  produce  other 
giants  who  will  benefit  by  Governor 
Hobby's  outstanding  leadership  and  good 
examples. 

I  Join  his  lovely  family — his  wife, 
Oveta;  his  distinguished  son.  Bill;  and  his 
daughter,  Jessica — in  their  sorrow  and 
great  loss.  I.  too,  have  lost  a  true  and 
devoted  friend. 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1964 
Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  foUowing  item 
taken  from  the  National  Review  Bulletin 
of  June  23,  1964: 

THE     DAn.T     PSESa 

While  working  newspapermen  tend  to  be 
liberals.  Goldwater  received  better  treat- 
ment In  the  daUy  press  than  in  any  other 
medium;  thl«  is  probably  because  Journal- 
istic probity  is  more  Belf-consclously  main- 
tained by  newspapermen  than  by  the  slick 
I>aper  and  electronic  Journalists.  Nonethe- 
less, OoLDWATER's  treatment  by  certain  cor- 
respondentB  and  newspapers  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  do  the  conservative  cause  any  good 
One  of  these  partisans,  for  example,  was 
Scrlpps- Howard  Correspondent  Jack  Steele 
whose  dally  dispatches  out  of  California  read 
like  pro-Rockefeller  editorials.  On  one  day 
Steele  recorded  a  story  relating  Rockefeller 
charges  of  "bomb  threats."  an  aaeerted  ef- 
fu.Blon  of  violence  the  likes  of  which  reporter 
Steele  had  not  seen,  he  said,  in  some  26 
years  of  Journalism.  Steele's  story  tfJd  not 
establish  whether  the  bomb  threats  had  la 
fact  been  made,  or  merely  alleged;  but  it 
left  no  question  In  the  reader's  mind  that 
Goldwater   backers  were  the  culprite. 

Another  curiosity  was  the  headUne  style 
prevailing  in  some  California  papers.  When 
President  Eisenhower  came  out  with  hla 
blueprint  for  an  ideal  OOP  candidate  shortly 
before  the  primary.  Rockefeller  boosters  were 
quick  to  say  the  pattern  excluded  Oold- 
WATEB — an  allegation  which  Ike  himself  de- 
nied. The  San  Pranclsco  Examiner  did  not, 
however,  leave  its  readers  In  doubt.  It 
played  on  page  1  a  column  by  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond  stating  Drummond's  opinion  that  Ike 
had  repudiated  Ooldwathi.  The  headline 
said:  "Ike  Backs  Off  Barry"  Beneath  this 
was  a  composite  wire  service  story  about 
OoLDWATERs  vlews  on  low-yield  nuclear 
weapons  to  defoliate  Jungle  trails  in  Viet- 
nam, which  he  said  America  would  not  use. 
The  headline  was:  "Barry's  Plan  To  Use 
A-Bomb."  Many  other  Instances  of  misrep- 
resentation could  be  cited,  but  these  suggest 
the  flavor  of  the  thing. 

THE     MAGAZINES 

GoLDWATEH's  handling  by  the  slick  na- 
tional magazines  was,  in  a  word,  brutal. 
Scarcely  a  week  went  by  in  which  Time, 
Newsweek,  Look,  or  the  Saturday  Evening 
Poet  did  not  unload  an  attack  on  the  Arl- 
zonan  In  the  guise  of  "reporting."  A  favored 
tactic,  particularly  appealing  to  Newsweek, 
was  to  belittle  Goldwater's  performance  In 
the  various  State  primaries.  Thus  the  maga- 
zone  proclaimed  that  Goldwater  had  "man- 
aged to  make  even  Harold  Stassen  look  good  " 
In  Indiana  by  yielding  39  percent  of  the  vote 
to  that  perennial  loser.  Such  a  percentage 
would  Indeed  have  made  Stassen  look  good, 
but  It  was  not  the  percentage  he  got.  Act- 
ing as  a  self-proclaimed  recepUcle  for  all 
votes  for  anyone  other  than  Barry.  Stassen 
garnered  26  percent  of  the  Hooeler  vote. 

The  Post  did  Its  share  the  week  before  the 
California  voting  by  declaring  that  a  victory 
for  Goldwater  would  be  a  victory  for  the 
John  Birch  Society.  Look  had  already 
chimed  in  by  publishing  a  selection  of  Cold- 
water  quotes,  ripped  from  context,  which 
Rockefeller  backers  used  as  campaign  ma- 
terial. And,  of  course,  none  of  the  national 
magazines,  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  ex- 
cepted, missed   an   opportunity  to  build  up 
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inv  other  GOP  candidate— Lodge,  Eocke- 
Jjjller,  Bomney.  Scranton— at  Goldwater's 
expense. 

TKLXVISION 

As  biased  as  the  magazines  have  been,  they 
cannot  approach  the  unblushing  relentless 
dlTtaste  for  GoLDWATni  which  emanates  from 
the  three  naUonal  television  networks. 
There  are  after  all,  some  conservatives  In  the 
Brinted  media.  On  the  evidence  appearing 
on  the  21-lnch  screen,  there  are  none  In  tele- 
vision at  all.  NBC  has  been  the  most  merci- 
ful with  Chet  Huntley  leaning  left  and 
David  Brinkley  playing  it  square.  CBS  has 
been  very  bad  indeed,  offering  such  as  Eric 
Sevareld,  Theodore  H.  White.  Meade  Alcorn, 
and  Louis  Harris,  liberals  all,  as  "experts"  on 
the  great  game  of  politics— experts  who 
looked  like  a  paUbearers"  convention  as  they 
rejx3rted  Ooldwatbb'b  California  triumph. 

Taking  top  honors  for  bias  however,  is 
ABC,  which  serves  up  the  southpaw  offerings 
of  Edward  P.  Morgan  (paid  broadcaster  of  the 
fiFl^-ClO)  and  Howard  K.  Smith  (whose  Idea 
of  jovu-nallstlc  enterprise  is  to  Interview  Alger 
Hiss  on  the  fallings  of  Richard  Nixon). 
Smith  scored  the  campaigns  master  smear 
on  the  eve  of  the  California  voUng,  when  In 
reference  to  the  John  Birch  Society  he 
casually  Identified  Senator  Goldwater  as 
"their  man."  He  then  postmortemed  the 
primary  by  observing  that  the  victorious 
Goldwater  favored  voluntary  social  security, 
"which  would  abolish  it"  (false),  and  that 
the  liberty  amendment  reputedly  favored  by 
6ome  of  his  supporters  would  "abolish  gov- 
ernment" (false). 

There  are,  we  repeat,  the  merest  samples. 
That  the  Aiizonlan  could  break  throxigh  such 
a  solid  wall  of  hostUlty  to  reach  the  Cali- 
fornia electorate  seems  nearly  Incredible;  but 
that  he  did  so  by  such  a  narrow  margin  opens 
vistas  of  endless  difficulty  in  the  coming 
election,  should  Goldwater  carry  the  Repub- 
lican standard  against  Johnson. 
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Walter  WiachcU  Speaks  Out  for 
J.  Edfar  Hoorer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  IS.  1964 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
foUowing  article  by  Mr.  Walter  Winchell 
appears   in    the    Journal   American   of 

June  14. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed  delighted 
that  a  true  fighting  columnist  has  come 
out  as  the  champion  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 

I  am  happy  that  he  has  taken  Life 
magazine  to  task  for  belittling  a  man 
who  has  done  more  for  our  country  than 
anyone  now  In  public  service. 

Yes.  indeed.  Mr.  Winchell  Is  right  when 
he  says: 

If  loyalty,  efficiency,  popularity,  respect, 
and  Integrity  don't  quality  a  man  for  a  Job — 
whatlneU  does?  Disloyalty?  ^competence? 
Unpopularity?     Disrespect?     Dishonesty? 


Indeed,  in  some  quarters  this  is  the 
criteria:  this  blow-the-man-down  atti- 
tude U  Just  one  more  step  toward  the 
"triumph  of  mediocrity." 

Tlie  article  follows: 
Walto  WmtaKLt  or  Nrw  To»k:  Mr.  and 
IfBa.  UmnD  8ta 


petence  Is  described  as  caxise  for  resigna- 
tion— dedication  Is  scorned  as  demagoguery — 
pride  is  derided  as  Bclf -glorification— longev- 
ity U  dismissed  as  dangerous. 

The  bulk  of  the  mag's  indictment  Is 
encompassed  In  this  paragraph:  "But  the 
most  serloxiB  defect  In  this  btislness  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  continuing  one-man  rule  centers 
around  the  Bxireau's  preoccupation  with  him. 
Evidence  of  the  Hoover  cult  abounds.  Per- 
haps the  most  startling  signs  appear  in  the 
documents  put  out  by  the  FBI  about  the 
boss.  In  one  biographical  handout  Mr. 
Hoover's  career  Is  described  with  such  un- 
equivocal sentences  as:  'During  the  past  30 
years,  the  entire  complexion  of  law  enforce- 
ment throughout  the  United  States  has  been 
changed  prlmarUy  because  of  the  principles 
advocated  by  Mr.  Hoover  and  successfully 
tried  by  law  enforcement  agencies." " 

The  rather  obvious  suggestion  Is  that  Mr. 
Hoover's  accomplishments  are  mere  personal 
propyaganda.  •  •  •  The  truth  U  that  they  are 
matters  of  hUtorlcal  record.  •  •  •  On  May  10. 
1964.  the  New  York  Times  reported:  "No  one 
disputes  Mr.  Hoover's  solid  accomplishments. 
He  eliminated  political  Influence  in  appoint- 
ments. He  had  the  foresight  to  promote — on 
a  scale  never  before  attempted  In  America- 
high  scientific  standards  In  detective  work. 
And  he  established  a  huge  fingerprint  collec- 
tion, an  indispensable  resource  In  tracking 
down  criminals.  He  also  created  a  skilled 
laboratory  to  make  scientific  teste  on  minute 
physical  clues.  Mr.  Hoover  also  founded  the 
National  Police  Academy,  which  trains  se- 
lected officers  from  depeu-tments  throughout 
the  country  In  the  latest  scientific  methods." 
•  •  •  The  newspaper  added:  "Mr.  Hoover  has 
made  an  Incalculable  contribution  to  raising 
the  standards  of  law  enforcement  In  the 
United  States." 

The  primary  problem  with  debunking  the 
article  Is  that  so  much  of  It  Is  ludicrous — 
It  is  difficult  to  choose  the  most  foolish  para- 
graph. But  this  one  comes  close:  "But  I 
wonder  If  the  loyalty  of  his  staff  and  his  own 
continuing  efficiency,  his  remarkable  popu- 
larity with  Presidents  and  public  officials  and 
the  confidence  so  many  private  citizens  have 
In  his  ability,  really  qualify  Mr.  Hoover  for  a 
perpetual  lock  on  the  Job." 

If  loyalty,  efficiency,  popularity,  respect, 
and  Integrity  don't  qualify  a  man  for  a  Job — 
whaUnell  does?  Disloyalty?  Incompetence? 
Unpopularity?     Disrespect?     Dishonesty? 

The  obvious  conclusion  Is  simply  this: 
When  a  man's  record  and  reputation  are  un- 
assailable you  can  abuse  him  by  describing 
good  as  evil.  This  Is  to  remind  the  mag's 
editors  that  for  more  than  40  years  the  FBI 
has  been  unblemished  by  scandal. 

There  is  no  function  of  ovu-  national  exist- 
ence— from  the  lonely  blinking  Ughts  off  the 
Florida  Keys — to  the  signal  towers  o(  the 
Alaska  Railroad — whose  operations  are  not 
the  responalblUty  of  sane  very  responsible 
person  In  our  Nation's  Capitol.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  faithful  Americans  give  the 
clvU  services  the  same  selfless  devotion — that 
the  flag  receives  from  the  Armed  Forces. 
Their  heartbreaking  role  Is  that  their  effec- 
tiveness is  taken  for  granted.  And.  In  this 
case,  a  diligent  and  dedicated  public  servant 
Is  being  repro€tched  for  being  successfiil. 

The  article  against  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Is 
launched  with:  "Under  ordinary  clrcum- 
stancee  the  Roman  senate  conferred  80<^ 
status  on  a  few  emperors  while  they  were 
still  In  office,  and  more  or  less  the  same  thing 
Just  happened  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Not  that 
he  hasn't  been  at  least  a  deml-god  for  a  long 
time 


the  agents  mourning  the  retirement  of 
their  leader,  wovdd  turn  flabby.  I  don't 
think  that  either  the  Bureau  or  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  would  suffer  much  frcwn  a  separa- 
tion." ^     , 

The  FBI  Chief  has  never  contended  he  U 
indispensable.  And  it  would  be  equally  un- 
realistic to  deny  his  Importance  to  the  Na- 
tion's security.  To  suggest  Mr.  Hoover  is 
"too  old"  during  these  critical  days  would 
be  as  recklessly  foolish  as  demanding  the 
resignation  of  General  Elsenhower  during 
the  Normandy  Invasion.  •  •  •  The  FBI 
may  or  may  not  siiffer  from  Ruch  a  divorce. 
But  we  know  that  the  American  pe<^le 
would  suffer — since  it  would  represent  a 
triumph  for  every  spy,  subversive,  hoodlum, 
corrupt  politician,  and  traitor— here,  there 
and  everywhere. 

The  picture  weekly  comments  that  Mr. 
Hoover  "could  take  any  one  of  a  number 
of  Jobs  that  have  been  offered  him  In  pri- 
vate business  or  he  could  Just  putter  with 
his  azaleas  and  play  the  horses  at  his  favor- 
ite $2  window." 

I  have  another  scandal  for  Mr.  Luce  s 
lUy-whlte  mag.:  J.  Edgar  occasionally  loses 
as  much  as  $10  at  the  track — hla  limit. 

Let  there  be  no  misconceptions:  This  re- 
porter has  no  desire  to  disgrace  Mr.  O-Man 
(and  his  agents)  with  a  defense.  •  •  •  But 
I  would  be  derelict  In  my  duties  as  a  news- 
paperman and  citizen  If  I  neglected  to  de- 
bunk Life's  bunk.  •   •   • 

I  believe  that  Its  blow-the-man-down  ar- 
ticle should  not  go  unchallenged.  So  I  urge 
my  readers  to  clip  this  column  and  maU  It 
to  the  Time  &  Life  Building.  60th  Street, 
and  Sixth  Avenue,  in  New  York  City  with 
a  request  for  a  rational  explanation. 

Several  weeks  ago  President  Johnson 
called  Mr.  Hoover  "a  quiet,  humble,  and 
magnificent  public  servant." 

The  only  people  we  can  think  of.  who 
might  not  subscribe  to  the  President's  sen- 
timents, are  those  named  on  the  FBI's  "Ten 
Most  Wanted"   Ust. 


"The  House  D'vnAtA" 


Life  magazine's  recent  article  was  directed 
at  Mo.  1  O-Man  Jobn  Bdgar  Hoover.    Com- 


The  blasphemy  Is  apparent.  The  stupidity 
of  the  analogy  is  equally  clear.  Mr.  Hoovw 
has  always  functioned  within  his  constitu- 
tional powers. 

The  article  goes  on:  "One  gets  the  feeling 
that  If  Mr.  Hoover  departed  the  Bxireau 
(FBI)  would  fold.  The  170  million  ftnger- 
prlnU  would  fade  away  on  their  cards,  and 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Monday.  June  IS.  1964 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  citizens 
of  Springfield.  HI.,  are  helping  to  fund 
the  restoration  of  Illinois  early  State 
capitol  building,  a  structure  rich  in  his- 
tory and  particularly  important  because 
in  it  Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  his 
great  "House  Divided"  speech. 

The  State  of  Illinois  and  the  citizens 
cooperating  with  State  officials  are  to  be 
commended  for  undertaking  this  impor- 
tant project. 

The  staff  of  television  station  WICS- 
TV  of  Springfield,  on  June  5, 1964,  broad- 
cast a  docimientaxy  film  which  presented 
vividly  the  story  of  the  structure.  It  is 
a  superb  example  of  scholarly  drama  and 
deserves  wide  showing.  A  copy  of  the 
film  properly  should  be  placed  in  the 
Library  of  Congreas  as  a  part  of  the  rec- 
oitl  of  the  Lincoln  berita«re. 

The  documentary  has  been  widely 
praised  by  lincoln  scholars  in  Spring- 
field, among  them  Mr.  George  Cashman, 
eminent  cunOor  d  the  Lincoln  Tomb, 
and  Carl  O.  Hodges,  president  of  the 
Civil  War  Boondtabls. 
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Abridged    text    of    the    documentary 
follows : 
"The  Hoirsi  Dtvidbd" — A  Documentary  Film 

OF  THi  Original  State  CAFrr»L 
(Written  by  W.  P.  Miller,  narrated  by  Douglas 

Kimball,  produced  and  directed  by  Jerry 

Fein) 

Narrator.  This  la  the  tale   of  a  building, 
a  structure  of  stone  and  dreams,  a  building 
that  stands  foursquare  in  the  county  of  San- 
gamon,   In    the    city    of    Springfield,    in    the 
state  of  Illinois.     This  patch  on  the  ra^ed 
sleeve  of  history;    this  building  of  which  we 
speak  is  located  In  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  34.  township  16  north,  range  5.  west 
of  the  third  principal  meridian.     So  was  the 
laJd  on  which   the  building  stands  entered 
from  the  U.S.  Government  by  Pascal  P.  Enoe 
on  November  7.  1823.  the  north  line  being 
what  is  known  today  as  Washington  Street. 
The   southwest   quarter   of   section    27,   lying 
Immediately    north,    was    entered    from    the 
United  States  by  EUiJah  lies  on  the  same  date. 
The  names  of  Pascal  P.  Enoe  and  Elijah 
lies  survive  in  the  city  of  Springfield  through 
the  streets  that  were  named  for  them — and 
the    building— the    shabby,    timeworn.    his- 
tory-laden building  that  we  know   today  as 
the  Sangamon  County  Courthouse,  and  that 
was   known   for   a   brief,   golden  moment  In 
time   as   the   State    capitol    of    Illinois — still 
stands  on  the  public  square  as  a  reminder  of 
more  than  a  century  of  elapsed  history  and 
as  a  bright  beacon  that  shines  into  the  fu- 
ture,   demanding  recognition   and   preserva- 
tion. 

It  is  a  light  that  will  one  day  blind  a  gen- 
eration, perhaps  a  generation  yet  to  come,  in- 
to preserving  and  restoring  this  massive  pile 
of  stone  into  an  historical  shrine  of  national 
importance. 

Why  Is  this  discolored  mass  of  stone  that 
was  quarried  on  the  LeRoy  Hill  farm  and  the 
Philemon  Stout  farm  some  7  or  8  miles  west 
of  Springfield  on  Sugar  Creek,  and  purchased 
at  the  rate  of  $1  per  wagon  load  In  1837 — Why 
is  this  decaying  structure  Important  to  the 
people  of  Springfield,  to  the  State,  and  to 
the  Nation?  This  is  the  question  we  should 
answer  now— the  song  we  would  sing  the 
still,  small  voice  we  would  lift  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  this  modern  space  age,  to  remind  you 
that  the  rememberance  of  things  past  is  also 
a  vital  |>art  of  our  American  heritage 

In  1820  the  capital  of  Illinois  was  estab- 
lished in  an  unlnhabitated  spot  on  the  Kas- 
kaskia  River  which  was  named  Vandalia. 
But,  the  population  increased  so  slowly  that 
the  legislature.  Just  13  years  later  took  up 
the  question  of  moving  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  enacted  a  law  declaring  that  the 
matter  should  be  decided  by  popular  vote 
.of  the  people  at  the  time  of  the  next  election 
of  the  General  Assembly- the  summer  of 
1834. 

Nominated  as  the  future  site  of  the  .seat  of 
government  for  the  State  of  Illinois  are-  Al- 
ton, Jacksonville.  Peoria.  Vandalia.  Spring- 
field, and  an  undetermined,  uninhabited 
site  called  the  geographical  center  of  the 
State^  "The  place  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  shall  forever  hereafter  re- 
main the  seat  of  government  for  the  State  of 
Illinois." 

The  people  voted— but  their  apathy 
brought  an  inconclusive  result. 

Void.  Leading  with  8.157  votes,  Alton- 
second,  with  7.730  votes.  Vandalia-  third' 
with  7.075  votes.  Springfield.  Because  of  the 
even  division  among  the  three  leading  con- 
tenders, the  resiuts  of  the  balloting  will  not 
be  considered  final. 

Narrator.  On  February  25.  1837.  the  legis- 
lature, which  included  28-year-old  State  Rep- 
resentative Abraham  Lincoln,  repealed  the 
law  locating  the  capital  by  popular  vote 
Three  days  later  the  legislature  balloted  and 
the  village  of  Springfield,  with  a  population 
of  1.100  persons,  was  the  victor. 

The  history  ot  Sangamon  Oounty's  court- 
house is  closely  alliscl  to  that  of  the  state- 


house.  The  coxirthouse,  which  stood  at  the 
corner  of  SUth  and  Adams  Streets  and  used 
imtU  1831,  was  replaced  by  a  new  brick 
building  on  the  center  of  the  square,  the  site 
of  the  present  building. 

It  was  In  this  second  courthouse  that 
Judge  Stephen  T.  Logan  entered  an  order 
granting  a  certificate  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter to  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  preliminary  to 
hiB  admission  to  the  bar  in  September  of 
1836. 

The  moving  of  the  State  capitol  to  Spring- 
field no  doubt  influenced  Lincoln  to  make 
Springfield  his  home. 

A  law  partnership  between  Lincoln  and  J. 
T.  Stuart  was  formed  and  an  office  opened  at 
No.   4,    Hoffman's   Row,   upstairs. 

In  the  spring  of  1837,  24-year-old  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  who  had  championed  the  cause 
of  Jacksonville  aa  the  State  Capitol  site 
came  to  Springfield  as  Register  of  the  Land 
Office,  by  appointment  of  President  Van 
Buren. 

And  so  It  was  that  two  of  the  principal 
actors  entered  the  scene  and  the  wheels  of 
history  began  to  turn.  A  building  commis- 
sion was  appointed  by  Governor  Duncan, 
bids  for  material  asked  for,  an  award  of  *300 
offered  for  the  best  plans  for  the  new  Capitol 
submitted,  and  the  old  building  on  the  site 
demolished. 

The  prize  went  to  John  F.  Rague  of  Spring- 
field and  his  design  acclaimed  by  eminent 
architects  as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
Greek  Renaissance  architecture  In  America. 

Actual  erection  of  the  new  building  be- 
gan In  the  spring  of  1837  and  continued 
through  the  early  1860s  Meanwhile,  in 
1839,  the  offices  of  the  State  government 
were  moved  from  Vandalia.  the  movable 
property  being  transported  by  wagon  over- 
land 

The  senate  occupied  the  First  Methodist 
Church  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Monroe. 

The  house  of  representatives  used  the  Sec- 
ond Presbyterian  Church  on  the  west  side  of 
Fourth  Street,  Jiist  north  of  Monroe  •  •  • 
and  the  supreme  court  sat  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets 
on  the  south  side  of  Adams  Street. 

Although  the  building  was  not  complete 
it  was  occupied  about  mid-December  of  1840 
Join  us  now  for  a  tour  of  the  building  as  It 
is  today,  altered  for  present  use  •  •  •  but. 
In  many  Instances,  much  the  same  as  it  was 
more  than  a  century  ago.  We  are  now  en- 
tering the  south  door.  Bear  in  mind  the 
present  second  story  was  the  original  first 
floor  with  a  north  and  south  entrance  only. 
There  was  no  east  or  west  entrance. 

This  is  the  room  we  know  today  as  the 
Sangamon  County  Probate  Court.  Orig- 
inally it  was  the  office  of  the  state  auditor. 

The  space  that  was  once  occupied  by  the 
secretary  of  State  and  the  State  library,  U 
now  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  the  filing  room  of  the  probate 
clerk. 

The  space  once  occupied  by  the  State 
treasurer  is  now  the  office  of  the  county 
clerk. 

The  senate  chamber  was  in  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  building.  It  is  used  today  by 
the  county  board  of  supervisors. 

The  room  that  the  master  in  chancery  now 

occupies  was  the  office  for  Thomas  Corlin 

1838,  Thomas  Ford— 1842,  Auguste  French— 
1846,  Joel  A.  Matteson— 1853,  William  H 
Blssel— 1867.  John  Wood— 1860,  Richard 
Yates— 1861.  Richard  J.  Oglesby— 1866   John 

M.  Palmer— 1869,  and  John  L.   Beveridge 

1873.  Those  who  have  business  with  the  law 
will  recognize  this  as  the  circuit  court  room 
of  Sangamon  County.  It  was  here  that  Lin- 
coln and  his  colleagues  sat  in  the  house  of 
representatives.  And  It  was  here  that  the 
Republican  SUte  convention  met  in  1858 
and  passed   a  resolution   declaring 
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Voice.  That  Abraham  Lincoln  Is  the  first 
and  only  choice  of  the  Republicans  of  Illi- 
nois for  the  U.8.  Senate,  as  the  successor  of 
Stephen  A.  Doxiglas. 


Narrator.  Lincoln  moxmted   the  soeak.,.. 
stand^     Slowly,   impressively,  he  open,^^ 

W^  "''^  ''°'''*''  ^"^  ^*^*  gone  down  ij 
Voice  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  th, 
convention:  If  we  could  first  know  where  « 
are.  and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  coum 
better  Judge  what  to  do,  and  h!w  t^  ^"^J 
We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year  sine*  . 
policy  was  initiated  with  the  avowed  obllrt 
and  confident  promise  of  putting  an  end  to 
fhl?'^  agitation.  Under  the  operation  oj 
that  policy,  the  agitation  has  not  onW 
not  ceased,  but  has  constantly  augmehted 

In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  cease  until 
a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and  pass^i 
A  house  divided  against  Itself  cannot  sUnd" 
I  believe  this  Government  cannot  endur. 
permanently  half  slave  and  half  free  I  do 
not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved  •  •  • 
I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall  •  •  •  but  I 
do  expect  It  will  cease  to  be  divided  It  will 
become  all  one  thing,  or  all  the  other  Either 
the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  future 
spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public 
mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the 
course  of  ultimate  extinction:  or  its  advo- 
cates will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  be 
come  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States  old  as 
well  as  new.  North  as  well  as  South 

Narrator.  Active  campaigning  began  and 
It  was  then  that  Lincoln  issued  the  challenge 
to  Senator  Douglas  for  the  famous  Joint 
debates.  These  debates  became  the  public 
trial  of  the  issues  agitating  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

Although  Lincoln  was  defeated  in  the  leg- 
islature by  Stephen  Douglas  for  the  Senate 
seat,  he  emerged  a  national  figure  and  would 
soon  be  the  Republican  candidate  for  Preei- 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

Springfield  became  the  campaign  head- 
quarters and  the  lean,  melancholy  candidate 
spent  much  time  between  his  home  the 
square  frame  house  that  still  stands  at 
Eighth  and  Jackson  Streets,  and  the  state- 
house. 

After  hU  election,  an  office  in  the  state- 
house  was  made  available  to  him  by  Gov 
John  Wood.  It  was  in  this  office  that  Lincoln 
met  the  many  distinguished  men  of  the 
Nation,  as  many  as  a  hundred  or  more  a  day 
who  came  to  see  what  manner  of  man  had 
been  chosen  from  this  little  village  as  a 
candidate  for  the  highest  office  in  the  land 
Emerging  victorious  over  four  Democratic 
candidates,  including  his  old  political  foe 
Douglas,  Lincoln  bade  farewell  to  Springfield 
on  the  morning  of  February  ll.  1861.  Stand- 
ing on  the  rear  platform  of  the  Great 
Western  train,  he  said : 

Voice.  My  friends.  No  one,  not  In  my 
situation,  can  appreciate  my  feeling  of  sad- 
ness at  this  parting.  To  this  place,  and  the 
kindness  of  these  people,  I  owe  everything. 
Here  I  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  have  passed  from  a  young  to  an  old  man. 
Here  my  children  have  been  born,  and  one 
is  buried.  I  now  leave,  not  knowing  when  or 
whether  ever  I  may  return,  with  a  Usk  before 
me  greater  than  that  which  rested  upon 
Washington.  Without  the  assistance  of  that 
divine  Being  who  ever  attended  him.  I  can- 
not succeed.  With  that  assistance.  I  cannot 
fall. 

Trusting  in  Him  who  can  go  with  me.  and 
remain  with  you.  and  be  everywhere  for 
good.  let  us  confidently  hope  that  all  wlH 
yet  be  well.  To  His  care  commending  you. 
as  I  hope  in  your  prayers  you  will  commend 
me.  I  bid  you  an  affecUonate  farewell  " 

Narrator.  On' March  4.  1861.  Lincoln  was 
inaugurated.  His  old  political  antagonist 
Stephen  Douglas,  showed  his  real  character 
by  sitting  on  the  platform  and  holding  the 
hat  of  hU  former  rival,  as  he  delivered  his 
inaugural  address. 

Voice.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though 
passion  may  be  strained.  It  must  not  break 
our  bonds  of  affection,  he  told  the  Nation 

Narrator.  SUt  weeks  later  the  hope  of 
peace  was  shattered.  A  shell  arched  from 
the  low  sand  hlUs  of  Obarlaston  Harbor  aUned 


ftt  Fort  Sumter.    War  had  begun.    The  Union 
vu  In  danger. 

president  Lincoln  Issued  a  proclamation 
calling  for  75.000  volunteers  and  the  IlUnols 
Legislature  went  Into  special  session  in  this 
room  to  express  their  detennlnaUon  to  pre- 
lerve  the  Union  at  all  costs.  The  Governor 
eaUed  for  six  regiments  to  rendezvous  in 
Bprlngfleld. 

Before  the  Ink  was  dry  on  the  proclama- 
Uon.  the  music  of  fVfe  and  dr\im  was  heard  In 
the    capital's    streets. 

Narrator.  Telegrams  announcing  the  for- 
mation of  companies  poured  Into  the  state- 
bouse. 

A  39-year-old  West  Point  graduate  and  vet- 
eran of  the  Mexican  War,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  of 
Galena,  Dl.,  drilled  the  Galena  Volunteers, 
marched  them  to  Springfield,  and  tiu-ned 
them  over  to  the  Governor  as  part  of  the  1111- 
noU  quota.  He  declined  the  captaincy  of  the 
company  but  stayed  to  drill  and  prepare 
trtops  for  battle. 

A  short  time  later  Grant  was  commissioned 
a  colonel  and  sent  to  Mattoon  to  whip  the 
unmanageable  21st  DllnoU  Regiment  Into 
shape.  Grant  made  it  fit  for  service  In  less 
thiui  a  month,  tirought  it  to  Springfield,  and 
then  led  the  march  down  the  Jacksonville 
road,  headed   for  Qulncy. 

Ulysses  8.  Grant  attracted  little  attention 
In  Springfield,  and  no  one  dreamed  that  he 
would  soon  become  commanding  general  of 
the  Armies  of  the  Union;  much  less,  within  8 
years.  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  small  hours  of  April  15,  1865,  Spring- 
field received  both  Joyous  and  tragic  news. 
Amid  dispatches  from  Grant's  Army  in  Rich- 
mond. Lee's  surrender,  and  victory  for  the 
Union  forces,  came  the  first  terse  flash  from 
Washington : 

VoicK.  The  President  was  shot  in  a  theater 
tonight  and  Is  probably  mortally  wounded. 
NAUATtx.  Two  days  later  the  funeral  train 
carrying  the  Great  Emancipates 's  body  began 
Its  homeward  Journey,  moving  slowly  through 
PhUadelphla.  New  York.  Cleveland.  Indianap- 
olis, and  other  cities. 

On  May  3  the  cortege  with  Its  nine  black- 
draped  cars  and  its  precious  cargo  reached 
Springfield,  and  the  body  was  placed  on  a  vel- 
vet-covered catafalque  In  the  house  of  repre- 
senatatives  of  the  old  statehouse.  The  honor 
guard  took  its  place,  the  mahogany  casket 
was  opened,  and  throughout  the  day  and  the 
long,  black  night  the  people,  some  75,000  of 
them,'  filed  past  to  look  for  the  last  time  upon 
the  face  of  their  friend,  their  neighbor,  their 
martyred  President. 

Today  Abraham  Lincoln,  his  wife,  and  his 
bons  lie  at  rest  In  the  magnificent  tomb  that 
points  to  the  heavens  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery. 
"Honeet  Abe"  Is  hcnne  to  stay.  Yet,  If  Vachel 
Lindsay's  words  be  true,  Abraham  Lincoln 
fctlll  walks  the  silent  streets  at  midnight. 

The  old  statehouse  still  stands  foursquare, 
lU  rooms  echoing  with  the  ghostly  voices  that 
made  history  In  their  time.  Soon  to  be  va- 
cated as  the  Sangamon  County  Oourthouse, 
Just  as  it  was  vacated  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment in  1876,  the  building  now  presents  its 
challenge  to  this  generation. 

"Restore  me,"  its  ancient  stones  cry  out. 
VoicB.  Restore  me  to  the  proud  edifice  I 
was  when  Lincoln  walked  my  halls,  when 
greatness  dwelt  among  you.  Restore  me  to  be 
the  national  shrine  I  deserve,  so  that  genera- 
tions to  oome  may  travel  across  the  length 
and  breadth  of  my  land  to  relive  the  prairie 
years  when  a  little  village  of  1,100  souls  la- 
lx>red  and.  with  a  mighty  roar,  brought  forth 
a  giant. 

Narrator.  We  must  have  many  Lincoln- 
hearted  men;  a  city  Is  not  built  in  a  day, 
and  they  must  do  their  work,  and  come  and 
go,  while  countless  generations  pass  away. 


BwMiBf  Bridge*  to  the  EmI 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  GILL 

or    RAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  IS.  1964 

Mr.  GILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  efforts  of 
both  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson  to  open  avenues  of  communica- 
tion with  restive  Soviet  satellites  are  be- 
ginning to  show  signs  of  success.  The 
fact  that  parts  of  the  Soviet  bloc  are  in- 
terested in  cultural  and  commercial  con- 
tact with  us  Is  an  encouraging  sign  rot 
only  of  lessening  world  tensions,  but  also 
of  satellite  disenchantment  with  the  So- 
viet system.  The  fact  that  we  are  willing 
to  talk  and  trade  does  not  mean  we  are 
any  less  aware  of  the  basic  intent  of  the 
Communist  world.  It  does  mean  that  we 
are  sufHciently  intelligent  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  current  fluidity  In  interna- 
tional relations  to  move  a  step  or  two 
more  down  the  road  to  peace. 

On  May  25.  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  carried  a  perceptive  analysis  of 
the  current  trends  which  I  wish  to  have 
included  In  the  Record  at  this  point : 
[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
May  25,  1964] 
BuiLDiNO  Bridges  to  thr  East 
President  Johnsons  propxjsal  to  build 
bridges  between  East  and  West  woiUd  resume 
the  work  liUtUted  by  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall 
and  blocked  by  Stalin  with  his  Iron  Curtain 
and  cold  war  at  the  end  oT  World  War  n.  If 
the  time  has  now  become  propltloxis  to  pur- 
sue this  purpose.  It  Is  because  the  West  has 
learned  it  cannot  achieve  the  liberation  of 
Eastern  Europe  by  force  of  arms  and  the  East 
has  learned  It  cannot  win  Western  Europe 
through  poliUcal  cr  revolutionary  actlvlUee 
of  local  Communist  parties,  backed  by  cold 
war  diplomacy  and  threats  of  Soviet  armed 
power. 

Two  Important  changes  have  occurred  on 
the  world  scene,  enabling  President  Johnson 
to  speak  seriously  erf  building  bridges  made 
"of  Increased  trade,  of  Ideas,  of  vlsltOTs  and 
of  hxunanitartan  aid."  They  are  the  death  of 
Stalin,  bringing  In  his  jrface  a  Soviet  ruler  of 
much  broader  outlook,  and  the  appearance  of 
a  new  Communist  power,  China. 

The  former  has  permitted  an  easing  of  the 
hold  which  the  Kremlin  has  exercised  over 
the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as 
those  of  the  East  Etiropean  satellite  etates. 
Whether  the  change  is  due  to  the  difference 
m  personality  of  the  new  Soviet  ruler  or  to 
increasing  popular  pressure  against  dictator- 
ship, or  both,  can  and  probably  will  be  argued 
for  many  years.  But  what  matters  at  the 
moment  is  the  easily  proven  fact  that  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Eurc^)e,  including  Russia, 
are  more  exposed  to  the  ideas,  culture,  visits 
and  goods  from  the  West  than  they  have  been 
at  any  time  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
The  second  factor,  the  rivalry  between 
Moscow  and  Pelplng.  has  forced  the  Kjemlln 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  a  marriage  of 
convenience  with  the  West  to  offset  the  new 
pressures  and  danger  of  conflicts  with  China 
m  the  East.  Russia  could  hardly  propose  a 
detente  with  the  West  without  permitting  Its 
satellites  to  participate. 

One  obvious  danger  Is  that  the  satellites,  in 
their  enthusiasm,  will  run  so  fast  and  so  far 


toward  the  West  as  to  alarm  the  Kremlin. 
It  Is  dlfflcult  to  beUeve  that  the  Soviet  rulers, 
notwithstanding  Internal  and  external  pres- 
sures, wlU  sit  Idly  by  and  permit  any  of  thelr 
satemtcs  to  be  sucked  out  of  their  hands  by 
the  magnetic  attraction  of  Western  freedom 
and  goods.  Soviet  reewilness  to  use  fcarce  In 
the  case  of  Hungary  has  not  t)een  forgotten. 

The  most  effective  approach.  It  wcmld  ap- 
pear, iB  to  mount  a  bridge- building  project 
which  would  extend  aU  the  way  to  Moscow. 
The  Soviet  Government  says  it  favors  a 
greater  exchange  of  persons,  goods  and  Ideas. 
Then  let  us  keep  pressing  these  upon  the 
Soviet  Government  as  well  as  on  the  govern- 
ments of  the  East  European  oountrles. 

The  Job  is  even  bigger  than  that  suggested 
by  President  JcAnson's  speech.  It  Is  not  only 
to  Induce  the  East  Eiu-opean  countries  to 
come  closer  to  the  West.  It  Is  to  Induce  a 
change  In  Moscow  so  that  all  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, including  the  Soviet  Union,  returns  to 
peaceful  association  with  the  W^t. 


FBI  Chief  Stayi>g  on  Job  Past  70 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

* 
OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF    KKNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  June  IS,  1964 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  herewith  an  editorial 
entitled  "FBI  Chief  Staying  on  Job  Past 
70."  which  appeared  in  the  Jime  8,  1964, 
Issue  of  the  Madisonvllle  Messenger,  of 
Madlsonvllle,  Ky. 

The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

FBI  Chief  Stating  on  Job  Past  70 

We  have  never  believed  that  there  exists 
anywhere  an  Indlspenslble  man  In  the  true 
sense.  But  the  nearest  thing  to  this  Is  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  since  the  FBI  was  first 
founded  in  1B24. 

Hoover  Is  the  FBI  and  the  FBI  is  Hoover — 
in  a  very  large  sense.  There  has  always  been 
a  deep  distrust  erf  the  Idea  of  any  national 
police  In  America.  A  lot  of  fears  were  ex- 
pressed by  thoughtful  people  when  the  FBI 
was  first  proposed  and  It  seems  likely  that 
the  agency  would  never  have  survived  had 
it  not  been  captained  from  the  start  by  this 
man  of  great  ability,  dedloatloti,  and  fairness. 

Too  many  national  police  agencies  have 
become  oppreeeors  of  the  people,  evU  and  In- 
sidious"'political  agencies  with  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  punishing  and  silencing  critics  of 
the  ruling  order.  One  of  the  worst  examples 
was  Hitler's  Gestapo. 

Some  wiU  say  that  It  took  a  Hitler  to  create 
a  Gestapo  but  It  Lb  not  inconceivable  that  a 
sharp,  unscrupulous  chief  of  the  FBI  could 
turn  such  a  powerful  agency  Into  something 
that  could  create  a  Hitler. 

So  it's  comforting  to  know  that  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  will  not  be  required  to  retire  when 
he  reaches  the  mandatory  retirement  age  of 
70  next  January.  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
avoided  a  painful  dilemma  by  exempting  the 
FBI  chief.  Indefinitely,  from  compulsory  re- 
tirement. We  can  only  hope  that  Hoover 
wUl  remain  In  tills  important  post  for  many 
more  years. 

But  there  Is,  somewhere  In  the  future,  a 
problem  c^  choosing  a  suooassor.  As  Con- 
grcas  became  aware  recently  that  Hoover 
would  reach  tlM  tuiial  retirement  age  In  a 
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few  months,  Interest  In  a  possible  successor 
suddenly  soared.  It  probably  surprised  many 
Members  of  Congress  to  learn  that  the  FBI 
Director  Is  appointed  by  the  President,  with- 
out the  "advice  and  consent"  of  the  Senate 
that  Is  usually  required  for  positions  of  Im- 
portance. 

Now  bills  are  being  Introduced  that  would 
require  Senate  approval  for  the  next  FBI 
chief.  This  Is  one  step  In  the  right  direction 
but  perhaps  It  ought  to  go  further  and  re- 
quire the  appointee  to  come  from  the  ranks 
of  the  bureau,  which  would  have  a  tendency 
to  make  the  post  a  career  Job  pretty  well  re- 
moved from  year-to-year  politics. 

It  Is  a  succession  problem  we  think  Is 
second  only  to  the  one  that  exlsta  In  the 
White  House  today.  And  It  Is  one  that  we 
hope,  with  equal  fervor,  will  not  have  to  be 
solved  for  a  long  time.  But  the  day  will  come 
when  It  win  have  to  be  solved,  and  the  time 
to  solve  It  iB  now. 

In  the  meantime,  millions  of  Americans 
will  be  thankful  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Is  not 
retiring  and  that,  hopefully,  he  will  be  on 
the  Job  as  the  Nation's  top  crlmebuster  and 
security  chief  for  many  more  years. 


A  Solntion? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  (DICK)  ICHORD 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1964 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
icans, all,  should  share  concern  for  the 
domestic  beef  Industry  which  has  been 
severely  wounded  In  recent  months  by 
excessive  Imports  of  beef  and  veal.  To- 
day the  beef  industry  is  a  multiphase 
process  and  has  a  tremendous  effect  on 
the  overall  economy  of  the  Nation.  Mil- 
lions of  hands  go  Into  the  operation — 
from  the  farmers  or  cattle  ranchers,  the 
feeders,  the  trucking  industry  and  the 
packinghouses  to  the  agricultural  scien- 
tists, all  who  work  continually  to  bring 
to  our  tables  a  better  quality  of  beef 
which  is  now  almost  as  typically  Ameri- 
can as  the  hotdog. 

Beef  Imports  are  a  major  contributing 
factor  to  the  deplorable  conditions  in  the 
beef  industry  today.  A  writer  for  the  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat,  Mr.  Leonard  Hall, 
has  portrayed  expressive  concern  in  an 
editorial  on  May  31,  1964.  Following  Is 
his  opinion  as  a  cattle  rancher  on  the 
current  beef  industry  situation.  This 
personal  insight  into  the  situation  will 
afford  many  of  us  an  opportunity  to  see 
and  understand  the  basic  elements  and 
facets  to  a  serious  problem  which  needs 
a  solution  very  soon. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  favorably  con- 
sider my  bill,  H.R.  11031,  and  other  sim- 
ilar bills  which  are  designed  to  alleviate 
the  serious  beef -import  problem. 

The  article  to  which  I  referred  follows : 
Bekf  Imports  Rise — Cattli  Industry 
MoRTALLT  Sick 
(By  Leonard  Hall) 
Except  for  excursions  Into  outer  space  few 
American  enterprises  have  changed  aa  swift- 
ly during  the  past  decade  as  farming.     The 
Invaalon  of  agriculture  by  giant  food  chalnfi. 
dairy  combines  and  feed  manufacturers;  the 
Increasing    use    of    chemicals    as   substitutes 
for  organic   matter  and   cultivation;    poison 


pesticides,  mltlcldes,  fungicides;  advances  In 
genetics  In  plant  and  animal  breeding;  big- 
ger machinery  to  operate  bigger  land  units — 
all  contribute  to  the  changing  farm  picture. 
Just  how  many  of  these  changes  are  for 
the  long-term  good  of  the  consuming  public 
and  our  democratic  social  order  are  matters 
still  to  be  resolved.  Yet  in  this  age  of  U'ch- 
nology  and  science  applied  primarily  for 
quick  profit — these  are  questions  we  tend  to 
sweep  under  the  rug.  It  is  Piusler  U)  do  this 
than  to  say,  "Here  are  the  directions  In  which 
we  want  our  aiuntry  to  travel  and  here  arc 
things  we  must  do  to  achieve  these  ends  " 

The  passing  of  the  old-f:ishloned.  self-con- 
tained family  farm  Is  a  fact  of  life.  Yet 
whether  we  can  afford  to  do  away  with  the 
Individual  farm  enterprise  entirely — In  favor 
of  giant  corporations  carrying  on  factory 
operations  In  the  fields — this  is  something 
worth  a  lot  of  thought. 

Here  In  our  Ozarks,  forming  has  changed 
less  than  In  areas  with  richer  soils  and  a 
higher  crop  potential.  We  are  livestock 
farmers,  our  farms  are  family  sized,  and  our 
effort  la  devoted  largely  to  the  production 
of  grass,  beef  calves,  and  feeders  for  the 
Corn  Belt.  Right  now  we  are  worried  about 
two  problems — drought  which  Is  cutting  hay 
yields  and  pastures — and  a  disastrously  low 
price  for  the  cattle  we  raise. 

It  might  be  pointed  out — for  city  people  are 
hardly  close  enough  to  the  land  to  realize 
these  things — that  cattle  raising  Is  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  American  agriculture.  More 
than  half  our  farms  raise  some  cattle,  utiliz- 
ing a  billion  acres  of  farmland.  These  cattle 
consume,  as  pasture  and  feed,  80  per- 
cent of  all  crops  and  70  percent  of  all  har- 
vested crops.  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
in  the  long  run,  all  American  business  and 
the  Jobs  of  a  majority  of  American  workers 
depend  on  the  health  of  the  livestock  In- 
dustry. 

Despite  this,  the  livestock  Industry  today 
Is  mortally  sick.  For  the  past  2  years  every 
owner  of  a  beef  herd,  every  farmer  who  pro- 
duces feeder  calves,  and  every  farmer  who 
fattens  cattle  for  the  market,  has  lost  money. 
Farmers  are  the  biggest  users  of  steel,  the 
biggest  users  of  automotive  equipment,  the 
biggest  users  of  oil  and  gasoline,  one  of  the 
largest  users  of  short-term  operating  credit 
Because  this  Is  true.  It  Is  impossible  that 
the  present  situation,  which  finds  the  live- 
stock Industry  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
can  continue  much  longer  without  affecting 
the  entire  economy.  This  always  comes 
down.  In  the  end,  to  your  Job  and  mine 

There  has  been  talk  about  what  caused  the 
present  situation — which  shows  sign  of  grow- 
ing worse  rather  than  better.  We  look  for 
causes  and,  generally  speaking,  find  two.  One 
Is  a  tremendous  rise  In  beef  tonnage  being 
brought  In  from  foreign  countries.  These 
are,  chiefly,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Ireland. 
Mexico,  and  Argentina. 

The  second  cause  Is  the  number  of  cattle 
on  American  farms  and  ranches — and  this 
situation  Is  also  tied  up  with  bigger  Imports. 
For  when  we  bring  In  cheap  beef  that  goes 
Into  the  cutter  and  canner  trade,  the  price 
of  our  older  cows  which  normally  fill  this 
demand  drops  to  nothing.  Then  rancher 
and  farmer  decide  to  keep  the  old  cow  an- 
other year  and  get  one  more  calf,  In  hope 
of  making  ends  meet.  So  the  herds  Increase. 
And  as  for  fed  cattle,  when  the  price  goes 
down,  we  cannot  afford  to  market  light- 
weight animals  and  so  send  bigger  cattle 
to  market.  This  means  that  fewer  cattle 
flu  the  demand  and  leaves  more  animals  on 
farms  and  ranches. 

We  Imported  1.700.050.000  pounds  of  beef 
last  year — enough  to  feed  the  United  States 
for  a  full  month.  We  did  this  when  we  had 
enough  beef  on  American  farms  and  ranches 
to  fill  the  entire  year's  demand. 

Import  tonnage  took  the  place  of  4 
million  American  cattle  In  the  marketplace. 
enough  to  destroy  the  market  for  our  beef. 


yet  without  reducing  prices  to  the  Amertcn, 
consumer.  ^^ 

In    10   years   Australian   Imports   have  In 
creased  32,000  percent  and  even  Irish  betf 
Imports  by  1,000  percent.    Those  from  Mexico 
go  up  month  by  month. 

It  Is  plain  that  Increasing  beef  Importi 
Is  not  going  to  cut  the  price  you  pay  for 
beef.  It  Is  equally  plain  that.  If  we  let  these 
Imports  destroy  the  American  livestock  la- 
dustry,  we  may  precipitate  a  recession  thst 
will  mean  lost  Jobs  throughout  our  economy 
and  fewer  people  who  can  afford  beef  at  any 
price.  The  administration  and  Congreis 
should  take  drastic  steps  to  cut  beef  imports. 


Red  Toehold  in  Africa:  After  the  Blood, 
bath,  the  Plots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or    KTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1964 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  by  Mr.  Pierre  J.  Huss 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Journal  Amer- 
ican of  June  14.  It  is  well  named  "Red 
Toehold  in  Africa." 

Of  course,  the  toehold  is  the  island  of 
Zanzibar,  that  great  "freedom-loving 
nation  "  that  we  embraced  with  the  speed 
of  light  the  minute  it  declared  Its  so- 
called  independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  already  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  blood- 
bath and  Communist-inspired  atrocities 
in  Zanzibar,  and  shall  probably  continue 
to  do  so  from  time  to  time. 
Red  Toehold  n«  ArRiCA :  After  the  Blood- 
bath,   THR    Pl>OTS 

(By  Pierre  J.  Huss) 

Last  January  the  Arab-dominated  govern- 
ment headed  by  a  sultan  had  to  flee  the 
Island  of  Zanzibar  off  the  African  east  coast 
to  escape  mob  fury  only  a  day  after  the 
former  British  protectorate  was  declared  an 
Independent  nation.  A  wild  bush  African 
who  called  himself  "The  Field  Marshal."  sub- 
sequently exposed  as  the  paid  tool  of  Soviet 
agents  who  had  accompanied  a  group  of 
Cuban  guerillas  from  Fidel  Castro's  terrorist 
training  camps,  butchered  some  4.000  African 
nationalists  within  24  hours. 

The  full  story  of  the  horror  that  prevailed 
on  the  mysterious  Island  off  Tanganyika  has 
never  been  revealed,  or  to  what  extent  Castro 
under  Moscow  directives  Instigated  the  re- 
volt and  the  shocking  bloodbath.  It  was  so 
terrible  that  even  those  who  seized  power 
had  to  order  "the  Field  Marshal"  Ui  dis- 
appear Into  continental  Africa.  But  within 
2  days  of  the  bloody  cx>up,  Moscow  tipped  its 
hand  In  it  by  offlclally  recognizing  the  terror 
regime. 

Yet  within  the  next  2  months  the  Moscow- 
backed  rulers  In  Zanzibar  discovered  to  their 
chagrin  that  despite  the  helping  hand  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  an  Island  which  depends  on 
exjxwts  of  tropical  products  such  as  cloves 
and  «x:onut  oil  along  with  spices,  cannot 
divorce  Itself  so  easily  from  the  outside  world 
Also,  if  It  is  to  serve  as  a  beachhead  for  the 
spread  of  Moscow  Influence  over  east  Africa, 
it  must  build  a  bridge  to  the  adjoining  con- 
tinent. 

So  it  cAme  about  that  by  the  middle  of 
April,  the  Zanzlt>ar  regime  ostensibly  doffed 
Its  hat  as  an  Independent  nation  and  merged 
In  all  but  domestic  Jurisdiction  with  Tan- 
ganyika.    Offhand,  It  seemed  like  a  sensible 


^utlon  and  had   a  calming  effect  In  that 
rwi^rt  of  the  world. 

P%ut   t^tory   has   taught  us  that   Moscow 
«i.ver  Klve«  us  a  toehold,  unless  thrown  out 
SffiSofanns.    in  Zanzibar  history  Is  re- 
^.iflne  Itself     The  merger  with  Tanganyika 
P^^Ci^i^ed  as  an  evident  brainchild  otf 
M^w  by  which  Soviet  agents  can  call  the 
JS^  in  Zanzibax  and  thusexpand   the^ 
mfluence  over  the  eastern  seaboard  of  Africa^ 
Observers  who  have  lately  returned  from 
Africa  are  very  apprehensive  over  the  status 
otiZ  merger^d  describe  the  situation  as 
nnel^  which  President  Julius  K.  Nyerere   of 
T^^^ka,  IS  vU^ually  powerless  in  the  face 
Jft!^  strong    communist   control   master- 
minded by  Soviet  agents  in  Zanzibar. 

R«nx>rts  brought  back  from  Tanganyika  by 
expertenced  observers  tell  that  scores  of  So- 
"eVagents  posted  there  as  members  of  a 
M^c^  trade  and  technical  mission  are 
SSTg  and  building  up  the  armed  forces. 
jnSn  disregard  of  the  treaty  of  alliance 
wlthTanganyika,  Soviet  automatic  weapons 
and  light  artUlery  have  transformed  this 
force  into  a  snappy  combat  outfit^  The  300 
Tanganyika  policemen  stationed  on  the 
island  might  Just  as  well  go  »^"ne. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  large  doses  of 
Commimist  propaganda  bearing  the  Moscow 
^SSSl^queinTy  have  flooded  Ta^gaxiy^ 
and  L>  ad)otnlng  states.  Nyerere  Btlllhopes 
to  rescue  the  situation  by  vl***^!"^^^^*^' 
but  all  the  cards  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
r^i  ^er  the^the  slnls^Sheik  Abdu^ 
Rahman,  better  known  as  Babu.  He  WM 
?^;Zmnl«t  trained  for  a  time  ^^R^J  China 
and  suspected  o*  acting  more  in  favor  of 
PclDlnK  than  Moscow. 

But  his  influence  U  balanced  off  to  a  large 
extent  by  Kas^m  Hanga.  "the  Ruthless 
^e,"  educated  and  trained  In  STuerrllla  and 
terrorist  warfare  In  Moscow  and  «^avl^  y 
loyal  to  his  Soviet  niasters.  President  Abeld 
Karume  of  Zanzibar  has  little  choice  but  to 
join  them  In   their   conspiracy  and  double 

^l'  in  all.  there  is  nothing  surprising  in 
tills  Communist  behavior.  It  Is  the  method 
and  the  iwactloe  by  which  they  undermine 
decent  governments,  and  pave  the  way  fOT 
scrapping  diplomatic  and  consular  treetlM 
anytime  it  serves  the  conspiracy  by  which 
Moscow  and  Peiplng  operate. 


country,  with  corps  commandem  m  Wash- 
mirton  pinpointing  the  offensives  on  a  map. 

Nothing  can  be  done  without  money,  of 
course,  and  balanced  against  the  national 
income,  the  $220  million  is  something  we  can 
well  afford.  Indeed,  we  cannot  afford  not  to 
spend  It  to  try  to  eliminate  this  grave  con- 
tradiction of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

But  assigning  the  funds  U  only  the  begin- 
ning What  will  be  needed  most  of  all  Is 
InteUlgent  and  Imaginative  planning  and  co- 
operation between  Federal  and  local  officials^ 
-nie  goal  Is  not  mere  relief  but  the  rebuUdlng 
of  the  entire  economy  of  Appalachia  and 
Integrating  It  with  the  national  economy  as 

*  Not^feast  of  all  will  be  the  part  which  pri- 
vate enterprise  pUys  In  establishing  indus- 
Uies  and  topping  this  reservoir  of  unused 
human  energies  and.  In  the  doing  creating  a 
eeU-regenerating  market  for  itself. 


Agriculture  Secretary  Orvllle  Freeman,  not 
noted  for  his  eeal  to  end  subrtdy  programs, 
has  even  suggested  creation  of  a  program  to 
buy  up  and  abolish  insolvent  family  farms. 

Yet  the  adminlstraUon's  most  glorious 
domestic  enterprise  is  busily  e^f^j^ 
plans  to  buy  family  farms.  Install  farmers 
on  them  at  public  expense,  and  t.^e'^  ^'^ 
back— presumably  to  watch  the  Incubation 
of  more  and  greater  poverty. 

No  wonder  the  honest-to-goodness  social 
worker  is  worried. 


Social  Workers  View  "Poverty" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1964 


War  OB  PoTerty  Challenge 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

OF    CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  15,  1964 

Mr  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  bright  spots  on  the  honzon 
with  respect  to  employment  Income  in 
the  Antelope  Valley,  adjoining  Los  An- 
geles is  despite  their  own  happy  situa- 
tion 'the  residents  of  this  area  are  ex- 
tremely interested  In  the  welfare  of  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 

This  interest  is  evidenced  by  a  fine 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Antelope 
Valley  Daily  Ledger  Gazette  on  June  5. 

Because  of  its  reaUstic  approach  to  Uie 
problem,  I  aslc  permission  to  insert  this 
editorial  in  the  Record. 

Was  ON  Poverty  Chaixenge 

If  money  could  buy  happiness  President 
Johnsons  war  on  poverty  would  be  a  slrnple 
matter  HU  caU  for  a  $220  million  attack 
on  the  depressed  areas  of  the  Appalach  an 
States  could  be  repeated   elsewhere  to  the 


Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Donald  I.  Rogers,  of  In- 
dependent Features  recent  y  aPPeared  in 
many  newspapers.  I  think  it  is  lmi>or- 
tant.  since  it  describes  the  views  of  dele- 
eatek  to  the  National  Conference  on 
Social  Welfare  toward  broadside  attacks 
on  poverty.    This  is  the  article: 

War  on  Pos-cttt   More  Polptical  Than 
Social 
(By  Donald  I.     Rogers) 
New   York.— Delegat^es  attending   the   Na- 
tion   conference    on    Social    Welfare    in    I^ 
Angeles  spoke,  one  after  another,  against  the 
JrcSTde^Uacks  on  poverty  being  planned 
by    the    admlnlsuauon,    and    ^e^J^"^^^ 
B^clflc   programs  designed  e^P^^^^^^  f  ^^ 
the    elderly,    the    very   young,    and   the   un- 

"''Se  professional  social  workers  generally 
agreed  that  the  war  on  poverty  is  being  con- 
noted on  a  front  that  is  too  ^^oad  and  that 
It  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  more  a  political 
th^  a  social  instrument  as  l^  tackles  wide, 
cumbersome  problems,  rather  than  Individ- 

""Thl^t^what  Its  opponents  and  those  who 
have  not  quite  been  sold  on  the  plan  have 
rnn  tended  from  the  outset, 
''jr  instance  one  of  the  preposterous 
phases  of  the  war  came  to  light  recently  to 
a  s^ech  by  Sargent  Shriver.  director  of  the 
President's  attack  on  poverty. 

Urbanite  Shriver  revealed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment intends  to  buy  up  fanns  at  going 
prices  then  carve  them  up  into  family  farms 
^ndlesell  them  at  normal  farmland  values 
(meaning  prelnflatlon  prices)  to  low-to- 
come  farmers.  Taxpayers  wiU  °^«  "P  ^* 
difference  between  purchase  price  and  sale 
price  of  the  family  farms. 

The  buying  and  selling  of  such  farm  units 
would  be  done,  accordtog  to  the  plan  by 
ISles  and  local  nonprofit  corporations^ 
These  latter,  presumably,  wlU  have  to  b« 
created  by  public  law. 

Then  the  resulttog  family  farms  would 
operate  on  Federal  loans  and  grants. 

These  are  regarded  as  «cl"^  P^^,^,,"!^ 
though  the  Department  o<^,  Agrlcj^l*^- 
through  Democratic  and  Republican  admln- 
IstraUons.  alike  baa  stated  constantly  that 
the  family  farm  la  too  Inefllclent  and  plain 
uneconomical  to  remain  to  existence. 


Model  School  Plan  Is  Set  for  Deprived 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF    MABT1.AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15. 1964 
Mr  SICKLES.     Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Washington.  D.C..  School  Superintend- 
ent Carl  F.  Hansen  unveUed  a  model 
school  setup  involving  18  schools  in  the 
Cardozo  High  School  area.     This  plan 
which  offers  great  hope  for  the  culturally 
deprived,  was  the  outgrowth  of  an  earlier 
series  of  recommendations  for  Improving 
schools  in  the  area  by  Washington  Ac- 
tion for  Youth— WAY— the  local  group 
funded  under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Offenses  Act  of  1961.    Credit 
also  goes  to  a  special  PresidenU^  F«nel 
and  local  school  officials  who  worked  out 
the  details  of  this  promising  program. 
The  text  of  a  recent  article  discussuvg 
the  model  school  system  proposal  fol- 
lows: ^        _,^_ 
MoDSL  SCHOOL  Sxrup  IB  Set  FOB  DmuvH)— 
Mat  Help  n*  th«  Distsict  of  Coluiib^-- 
Pu^    To    Poerea    Bkttkb    Tkaching.    En- 
riched Program 

A  dramatic  new  educational  approach  to 
salvaging  the  talents  of  Washtogton  s  de- 
nrlved  chUdren  was  proposed  yesterday  by 
School  Superintendent  Carl  F.  Hansen. 

The  educational  experiment,  expected  to 
begin  during  the  next  school  year,  would 
create  a  "model"  public  school  complex  to- 
volvtog  18  schools  to  the  Cardozo  High 
School  area. 

These  schools  would  be  testing  grounds  for 
curriculum  development.  i°^^^«^"^«^^^- 
ing  techniques  and  wide-ranging  eJinch- 
Sfnt^og^ms  for  all  children,  tocludtog 
preschoolers. 

The    18   Bchools,   It  is  hoped,  will  be  so    . 
superlaUve  that  they  eventually  wUl  attract 
ChUdren    from    the    city's    better    neighbor- 
hoods. 

NO   PRICE  TAG   ON   PLAN 

Furthermore,  all  ^rts^'^^^  J**'"^"'*!!'' 
are  expected  to  benefit  from  the  PJ?f»^^- 
cause  teaching  techniques  to  the  mc^l 
schools  wUl  be  appUed  rapidly  to  the  entire 
Washington  school  system. 

The  "moder  approach  for  coptog  with  big 
city  school  deficiencies  was  recommended  in 
ii^h  by  a  special  PresidenUal  panel  of  edu- 
^nal  inn^tors  who  are  worktog  clo^ly 
with^trict  school  officials  to  develop  the 

The  panel  estimated  that  the  cost  of  each 
big  city's  model  system  could  build  up  to  »10 
mUllon  a  year.  

As  vet  no  price  tag  has  been  placed  on  the 
U^cX-s7l^  Sch^l  officials  are  counttog 
hi^y  oJlunds  from  private  foundations 
a^  FnS^nt  John^m's  antlpoverty  pro- 
^ii  to  support  th.  initial  ph-«e  of  the 
program. 
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TO    NAME   COMMITTEE 

Hansen  yesterday  recommended  "with 
enthusiasm"  the  model  plan  "as  one  of  the 
steps  in  educational  planning  which  could 
have  a  profound  effect  on  our  educational 
system  not  only  In  Washington  but  through- 
out the  United  States." 

Equal  enthusiasm  came  from  a  School 
Board  committee  that  approved  the  app>olnt- 
ment  of  a  special  committee  to  develop  meas- 
ures to  put  the  model  system  In  operation. 
That  proposal  Is  expected  to  get  final  School 
Board  approval  next  Wednesday. 

The  plan  of  action,  Hansen  said,  should  be 
completed  by  September  1.  Implementation 
then  will  depend  on  the  availability  of 
money. 

As  envisioned,  the  incxlel  .-iystcm  would  be 
a  semlautonomous  unit  headed  by  a  "top 
school  officer"  who  would  have  administra- 
tive authority  but  would  be  responsible  to 
Hansen  and  the  Board  of  Education. 

Hansen  said  he  had  no  special  person  In 
mind  for  the  Job,  that  the  post  would  be 
advertised  and  filled  according  to  regular 
procedures.  It  has  been  rumored,  however, 
that  Norman  W.  Nlckens,  executive  assistant 
to  Hansen,  is  a  frontline  contender  for  the 
Job. 

As  explained  by  Hansen,  the  model  plan 
will  absorb  the  "rather  limited  demonstra- 
tion programs"  which  the  School  Board, 
working  with  Washington  Action  for  Youth 
(WAY),  approved  last  January  for  the  18 
schools  In  the  Cardozo  area. 

That  area  has  been  desiguiited  as  the 
Inner  city  target  area.  WAY.  Uie  Ux-al  arm 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency.  Is  completing  plans  for  a 
saturation  of  services  to  Improve  the  health, 
recreation  and  family  living  of  the  area's 
young  people. 

But  WAY'S  Initial  20-polnt  program  for  the 
18  schools,  which  called  for  drastic  revisions 
In  such  sensitive  areas  a«  curriculum,  text- 
books and  teacher  training,  ran  Into  trouble 
from  school  officials.  A  key  criticism  cen- 
tered on  the  danger  that  the  functions  of 
the  School  Board  and  the  School  Superin- 
tendent might  be  "usurpjed."' 

Eventually,  the  School  Board  adopted  a 
watered-down  version  of  the  WAY  proposals. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  Presidential  Panel  on 
Educational  Research  and  Development  Is- 
sued Its  repwrt  on  the  model  school  system 
plan 

This  plan,  Hansen  said  yesterday,  has  a 
"far  greater  potential"  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  deprived  children  than  the  School  Board 
proposals  of  last  January. 

On  hand  yesterday  to  help  explain  the 
model  system  to  School  Board  members  were 
Joseph  Turner  and  Vincent  McRae  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology.  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  Herman  R.  Bran- 
son, chairman  of  the  Department  of  Physics 
Howard  University. 

They  are  working  with  school  officials  here 
and  in  other  cities  in  the  hope  that  a  few 
of  the  model  systems  can  get  underway  next 
fall. 

School  administrators  experimenting  with 
the  model  systems  will  maintain  close  ties 
so  that  they  can  help  each  other  adopt  new 
educational   techniques. 


J^nie  15 


Imgic  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15.  1964 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  letter  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  June  15. 


This  is  one  of  the  few  pronouncements 
I  have  seen  on  the  Vietnam  situation 
that  gives  a  clear  plctiu-e  of  what  most  of 
our  allies  and  all  the  neutrals  are  sayln« 
about  our  handling  of  this  unfortunate 
situation  by  our  Government. 

If  this  is  to  be  another  Korea;  if  this 
is  to  be  another  stalemate:  if  this  is  to  be 
in  th^nd  a  Communist  advance;  then, 
Mr.  ^Ifeaker.  the  price  is  too  high  and 
the  sacrifice  is  too  great. 

The  letter  follows: 

Tragic  Policy 

Are  we  the  new  Niizls?  Our  shocking  rec- 
ord In  South  Vietnam,  which  has  degraded 
and  betrayed  every  citizen  of  this  country. 
reads  more  like  a  story  of  Hitler  horrors  than 
the  familiar  Image  of  the  American  way. 

For  people  thousands  of  miles  away,  inno- 
cent of  any  offense  whatsoever  against  u.s, 
merely  unfortunate  enough  to  be  in  the  path 
of  supiK>8ed  "United  States  intere.sts,"  have 
been  subjected  to  nightmare  suffering,  in- 
cluding napalm  burning. 

Not  so  long  ago.  those  Ktatlng  that  this 
country  would  use  such  a  barbarity  as  napalm 
could  expect  a  hot  and  reproving  argument 
from  fellow  citizens.  In  spite  of  the  obvious 
trend  in  recent  years  towiu-d  brutalizing  the 
public  conscience,  almost  certainly  the 
overwhelming  nxajorlty  of  us  today,  if  shown 
actual  movies  of  the  u.se  and  effects  of 
na{>alm.  would  still  be  outraged  that  this 
horror  had  been  committed  anywhere  at  all. 
especially  that  it  had  been  done  In  our  name 
and  with  our  money. 

This  Is  a  national  di.sgrace.  While  it  m.ay 
not  yet  be  possible  to  achieve  a  complete  set- 
tlement In  Vietnam,  what  business  before  our 
Government  at  this  moment  Is  more  urgent 
than  all  possible  amelioration  of  the  suffer- 
ing, including  an  order  for  the  Immediate 
and  permanent  discontinuance  of  the  use  of 
napalm. 

If  President  Johnson,  who  certainly  did  not 
initiate  the  tragic  policy  in  Vietnam,  could 
take  even  this  step  at  once,  he  might  give  the 
frightened  tlnderbox  world  some  hope  that 
we  Americans  are  human  after  all — not  a 
race  of  monsters,  speaking  only  such  obsceni- 
ties as  "sophisticated  weapons"  •  •  •  "over- 
klU"  •  •  •  "acceptable  casualties." 

P.  H.  Green 

ASHEVUXE,  N.C. 


Help  for  Mass  Transit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

OF    CALIroRNLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15. 1964 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  commend  to  all  Members  of  the 
House  the  reading  of  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  May  27 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times.  The 
subject  of  mass  transportation  has  long 
been  discussed  but  little  acted  on  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  need 
for  this  legislation  is  dire  in  all  of  our 
metropolitan  areas.  My  bill.  H.R.  5013. 
along  with  HJi.  3881  which  is  the  lead- 
ing bill  for  urban  mass  transportation 
development,  and  many  other  identical 
bills,  has  been  held  up  in  various  com- 
mittees of  the  House  for  many,  too  many, 
months.  It  is  now  granted  a  rule  and 
may  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
It  remains  now  for  the   leadership   to 


schedule  the  mass  tian.sportation  legi. 
lation  for  floor  debate.  I  hope  we  wili 
soon  have  the  opportunity  to  consider 
the  measures.  The  following  article  well 
describes  the  need  for  such  a  bill,  which 
I  hope  will  soon  be  pa.ssed  by  the  House 
The  article  follows. 

Help  rf>R   Mas.s  Transit 
After  stagnating  for  more  than   a  year  in 
the    House    Rules   C.>mmlltee.    the    ad  minis 
tration's    bill    for    8500     million     iti    Federal 
grants    to    help    develop    urban    m;is.s    trans 
portatlon    facilltle.s    has    been    favorably  's" 
ported  to  the  House,  where  its  siK)n.M>rs  are 
hoijeful  they  can  now  count  on  enough  vote* 
for  Ite  passage.     A  similar  bill  was  passed  bv 
the  Senate  nujre  than  a  year  ago. 

The  House  Committee  Is  reported  to  have 
acted  after  it  had  been  warned  that  the  per- 
manent collapse  of  commuter  railroad  serv. 
Ice  in  Just  five  cities— New  York.  Chicago 
Bt>sU)n.  Cleveland,  and  Philadelphia  -would 
require  new  highways  costing  $31  billion  to 
handle  the  resulting  increase  in  automobile 
triifflc  In  Chicago  alone,  a  breakdown  of 
ma-'s  transit  would  put  600,000  more  cars  on 
the  roads,  necessitating  160  added  express 
highway  lane*. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  ma.s6  trans- 
|X)rtatlon  is  a  key  to  the  economic  health  of 
our  increasingly  suburbanlzed  society  The 
passenger  revenues  of  most  commuter  rail- 
roads iire  barely  enough  for  operation  and 
maintenance.  Funds  for  capital  expendi- 
tures for  new  equipment  and  baalc  improve- 
ments must  come  from  other  sources  If  they 
are  to  come  at  all  The  Federal  Government 
i.s  already  spending  billions  on  airport*,  high- 
ways and  harbors;  what  logic  is  there  in  its 
neglect  of  this  essential  element  of  the  na- 
tlonal  transportation  complex? 

Passage  of  the  Federal  legislation,  as 
strongly  urged  by  President  Johnson  last 
January.  U  the  moet  useful  single  step  that 
could  be  taken  at  this  time  for  the  ultimate 
relief  of  metropolitan  commuters  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Another  important  step  for  those  in  the 
New  York  area  remains  blocked  by  the  ob- 
duracy of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  which 
a  few  days  ago  refused  even  to  vote  on  a 
proposal  to  name  a  committee  to  discuss  the 
status  of  the  Trt -State  Transportation  Com- 
rnlttee  with  representatives  of  New  York 
State.  The  need  for  a  transportation  plan- 
ning agency  for  the  New  York-New  Jersey- 
ConnecUcut  area  U  obvious  to  everybody  but 
the  somnolent  solons  of  Trenton— who  pre- 
stimably  couldn't  care  less. 


Adm.  Claade  V.  Ricketts: 
Inspimtional  Leader 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    SOtJTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15.  1964 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Adm.  Claude  V.  Rlcketts.  vice 
chief  of  naval  operations,  was  recently 
presented  the  John  Paul  Jones  Award 
by  the  Navy  League  at  its  annual  con- 
vention In  Dallas. 

I  think  this  Is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a 
gallant  officer,  an  able  and  effective 
leader  and  a  dedicated  American. 

America  needs  men  like  Claude 
Ricketts — men  who  are  devoted  to  duty, 
honor  and  country. 


Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
T  think  the  qualities  which  have  made 
Admiral  Rlcketta  such  an  o«totandln« 
muXr  leader  typify  the  breed  of 
CeSStns  who  are  protecting  our  In- 
^tB  in  the  farflung  comers  of  the 

"  mt  career  has  been  clearly  marked 
by  the  qualities  of  restraint,  «>olncM 
and  sound  Judgment  even  under  the 
most  trying  conditions. 

He  is  truly,  as  his  citation  states,  an 
Inspirational  leader  of  the  Navy. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  to 
the  appendix  of  the  Record.  I  insert  an 
editorial  from  one  of  South  Carolina  s 
leading  newspapers,  the  News  and  Cour- 
ier, in  tribute  to  a  dedicated  naval  of- 
ficer: 

yon.    LllADMtSHIP 

Preeentatlon  of  the  John  Paul  Jones 
Award  for  InBplratlonal  leadership  to  Adm. 
cTa^e  V.  WcketU.  vice  chief  of  naval 
operations.  Is  a  fitting  honor  paid  by  the 
Navy    League    at   Its    annual    convention    In 

^'li^hls  poet.  Admiral  Rlckett*  bears  heavy 
responBlbllltles  for  the  naval  service.  We 
refer  not  only  to  the  weight  of  duty  In 
handling  operational  problems,  but  In  Kl^^^f 
insptmtton  to  offlcen  and  men  In  the  fleet 
nnd  shore  eetabllshmenta.  The  qualities  of 
reBtralnt,  coolnew  and  sound  Judgment 
which  he  exempUflee  are  badly  needed  by 
the  Nation  and  the  Navy. 

At  this  time,  when  "the  brass  often  is 
downgraded  in  the  decisionmaking  proceee 
and  ^demned  by  defeatists.  It  Is  well  to 
bear  In  mind  that  the  Republic  Is  served  by 
able  men  in  uniform.  Admiral  Rlcketta 
is  one  of  a  nximber  of  outstanding  flag  of- 
flcers  we  could  name.  We  hope  the  breed 
will  ever  be  with  the  Nation. 
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Inlerriew  With  Adm.  CUude  V.  RicketU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

or   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15.  1964 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
an  interview  recently  at  Patrick  Air 
Force  Base.  Fla..  Adm.  Claude  V.  Rick- 
etts. Vice  Chief  of  Naval  OperaUons.  dis- 
cussed a  new  NATO  defense  system  under 
study  the  mulUlateral  force.  This  Inter- 
view appeared  in  the  June  6.  1964,  issue 
of  the  Birmingham  News  and  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  readers  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  submit  the  following  article: 

NATO   STxrons   Picket  Pi.«rr   Plan 
(By  WUllam  M.  Ennla) 
It  looks  aa  If  members  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  have  finally 
Rgreed    on    a    mutually    acceptable    defense 

'^I^"an  interview  last  week  at  Patrick  Air 
Force  Baae  In  Florida.  Adm.  Claude  V.  Rlck- 
etta.  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  said  a 
prospectus  la  being  atudled  in  Paris  on  the 
feaalbUlty  of  a  multUateral  force  of  picket 
Bhlpe  to  stretch  In  an  arc  from  Greenland  to 
the  AzcH-ee. 

Theae  mlaaUe-flrlng  surface  ships  woiua 
eerve  a  dual  purpose : 

1.  They  would  iend  to  eliminate  the  oon- 
troveray  ■urrounding  the  wisdom  of  manning 


Polarta-type   aubmarlnes   with  mixed   crewa 
from  various  NATO  nations. 

2.  They  would  for  the  first  time  come  up 
with  an  acceptable  defense  system  as  a  deter- 
rent to  Russian  Intercontinental  bfOUstlc 
missiles. 

Admiral  Rlcketta  said  the  multilateral  force 
would  be  a  "novel  concept,"  conceived  as  a 
task  force  of  about  26  surface  ships,  each 
anned  with  eight  or  more  ballistic  missiles, 
t>robably  the  1,759 -mile  range  Polarts.  and 
would  be  nuinned  and  owned  mostly  by  mem- 
bers of  NATO. 

The  initial  proposal  for  establishment  or  a 
picket  ship  system  originally  came  during 
the  Elsenhower  administration  and  was  con- 
tinued during  the  administration  of  the 
late  President  Kennedy.  The  novel  defense 
system  has  the  backing  of  President  John- 
son and  If  accepted  by  NATO  members  could 
be  In  operation  within  3  years. 

In  discussing  the  military  and  economic 
feasibility  of  the  system.  Admiral  Rlcketts 
said  a  number  of  factors  contributed  to  the 
decision  to  use  surface  ships  rather  than  nu- 
clear-powered submarines. 
They  are: 

1.  Sxirface  ships  can  be  constructed  75  per- 
cent faster  than  submarines. 

2.  They  are  75  percent  mcM-e  economical 
than  submarines. 

3  Surface  ships  are  much  easier  to  man 
with  mixed  crews  where  the  language  barrier 
Is  the  principal  problem. 

4  There  are  fewer  highly  skilled  Jobs  In- 
volved compared  with  a  nuclear-powered 
submarine. 

6  There  is  greater  survlvablUty  to  the 
degree  that  retaliation  from  It  wotUd  be  mOTe 
likely." 

Admiral  Rlcketts  said  that  when  25  or  more 
ships  are  mixed  with  an  average  of  4,000  In 
the  Atlantic  each  day,  it  Is  almost  Impossible 
to  Identify  a  single  one.  The  only  positive 
method  of  Identification ,  he  said.  Is  to  fiy 
over  the  stern  of  each  vessel. 

On  the  poltlcal  side,  establishment  of  such 
a  system  would  satisfy  the  desire  of  smaller 
NATO  nations  to  have  an  active  part  In  the 
European  continental  defense  system  and 
could  bring  an  Increase  In  member  participa- 
tion. 

The  final  phases  of  the  proposal  are  now 
being  Ironed  out  at  a  NATO  meeting  In  Paris. 
Admiral  Rlcketts  did  not  say  where  the 
main  base  of  operations  would  be  but  It  can 
be  safely  assumed  It  will  be  in  Paris  with  the 
naval  base  at  Rota  In  southern  Spain  as  the 
main  operaUonal  base  for  the  Mediterranean. 
The  nuclear-i>owered  submarines,  armed 
with  the  Polaris  mlssUe  system,  have  been 
stationed  at  Rota  for  several  months. 

The  Polarls-firlng  subs,  along  with  the  de- 
terrent power  of  the  6th  Fleet  plus  the  prob- 
ability of  the  new  multilateral  force.  wUl 
form  a  defensive  arc  around  the  Soviet  Union, 
making  it  almost  Impossible  for  ICBM's  to 
peiietrate  the  arc  without  Instant  detection. 


A    Farmer'i  View  of  Certificate  Wlieal 
Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or   MDtNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Monday.  June  15. 1964 
QUIE.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 


received  a  letter  from  a  constituent  of 
mine.  Mr.  William  A.  Billman,  of  Foun- 
tain, Minn.,  concerning  the  administra- 
tion's new  certificate  wheat  plan.  As  a 
farmer,  I  believe  Mr.  Biltaian  has  raised 


some  valid  questions  concerning  this  leg- 
islation and  think  it  is  of  value  to  share 
his  views  with  my  colleagues.     This  is 
Mr.  Billman's  leUer.  which  is  followed  by 
a  newspaper  cUpping  which  he  enclosed 
with  the  letter : 
Representative  Albebt  Qute, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAE  Sih:    I  am  writing  to  you  about  a 
sittiatlon  that  Is  becoming  more  Intolerable 

First  of  all,  we  are  a  young  family  with  five 
chUdren.  We  have  a  farm  background. 
After  discharge  from  the  Armed  Forces  for 
the  second  time,  and  after  Korea,  prices 
were  such  and  my  bank  accoimt  so  low  that 
we  couldn't  start  fanning  then  on  our  ovni. 
WeU  to  make  a  long  rtory  short,  after  much 
hard  work  and  considerable  scrimping  we 
finally  bought  200  acres  last  fall.  After  tak- 
ing this  first  step  we  made  plans  for  cropping 
ovtr  land.  Though  the  farm  had  never  been 
in  any  Government  program  before,  we  de- 
cided to  participate  In  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram Since  we  couldn't  plant  much  com, 
we  decided,  after  considering  other  crops, 
to  plant  spring  wheat.  This  was  fine  with 
the  ASC  office.  We  could  plant  all  ^e 
wheat  we  wanted  with  a  free  market^  We 
bought  seed  and  fertilizer,  prepared  the 
ground  and  finally  seeded  our  wheat. 

In  the  meantime,  there  was  sMne  ruxn- 
bllng  from  Washington  about  a  wheat  blU. 
However,  everyone  seemed  confident  we 
wouldn't  be  sold  down  the  ^ver  because  just 
a  year  before  the  farmers  had  defeated  a  sim- 
ilar plan  in  a  referendum  vote.  J^^°« 
sure  however.  I  checked  with  the  ASC  ofllce 
three  times  before  seeding.  Congress  passed 
the  bUl  anyway.  . 

Now,  myself  and  others  ar«  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  »1.30  a  bushel  "■  less  for 
our  wheat,  this,  after  it  was  too  late  this 
spring  to  change  our  plans.  The  very  least 
the  Congress  should  have  done  ^ /^  ^a^" 
consideration  enough  for  the  small  faitner 
to  pass  this  bin  In  time  to  change  p.ar« 
bef ^seeding  time.  If  I  had  known^  such 
a  prospect  was  In  store  for  us,  I  would  have 
stayed  out  of  the  feed  grain  Program.  At 
least  then  I  would  have  had  livestock  feed 
anyway.  Mv  figures  show  that  I  m^F  ^let 
as  little  as  »609  from  these  wheat  acres  with- 
out figuring  anything  for  my  labor.  TTils 
amount  will  hardly  pay  my  taxes  leaving 
nothing  for  principal  and  Interest  payments. 
This  being  our  first  season,  this  could  very 
well  be  disastrous. 

When  the  wheat  Is  harvested  and  sold  next 
fall  how  do  you  tell  the  difference  between 
cert'lflcate  and  noncertlficate  wheat?  Who 
profit*  by  the  70  cents  a  bushel  difference 
when  this  wheat  Is  sold  as  bread?  Just  what 
does  happen  to  our  noncertlficate  wheat? 
You  hear  so  much  about  how  we  must  help 
the  small  farmer— this  bill  cerialnly  won  t 
help  him.  It's  only  good  for  the  wheat  pro- 
ducer   with    hundreds   of   acres   and    a   nice 

allotment.  ..     ».     j„.,„ 

The  question  Is  what  Is  going  to  be  done 
about  this  problem  brought  on  by  the  de- 
layed action  of  the  Congress?  Because  of 
▼our  late  acUon,  and  In  falmcM  to  every- 
one this  bUl  should  not  take  effect  untu 
1966  A  second  posslbUlty  would  be  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  AgrictUture  to  not  put  Gov- 
ernment-stored wheat  on  the  market  at  less 
than  120  percent  of  the  1963  support  pa^ce. 

You  wer«  a  farmer  and  you  know  you  don  t 
make  crop  plans  as  late  as  March  or  April. 
The  CongreM  should  at  least  have  the  cour- 
tesy to  give  us  amjUe  time  to  adjust  our 
plans  to  their  bills. 

Hccoitly  aeveral  milling  companies  were 
Indicted  for  price  fixing.  When  the  Secretary 
of  Agrtcultxire  sets  the  wheat  price  at  »1.30 
a  bushel  Isn't  this  nothing  more  than  price 
fixing?  Why  doesn't  the  Justice  D^>art- 
ment  Indict  him  or  are  the  people  m  govern- 
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ment  above  the  law?  The  Congress  should  or  block  lt«  spread,  than  rigid  enforcement  eovemmpnt  as  PhtliirtPlnhu  *.  -i  . 
be  setting  examples  for  others  to  foUow.  not  of  existing  laws  govemmeni  as  Kniiadelphla  Is  dolag 
precedents  that  when  used  by  others  are  under  Its  plan.  The  Federal  Govern- 
wrong.  It  Is  reported  that  some  officials  believe  ment  and  the  taxpayers  are  already 
This  Ls  a  very  serious  business  for  me  and  I  the  housing  code  enforcement  campaign  bearing  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  local 
would  like  to  know  what  Is  being  done  to  in  Philadelphia  will  lead  to  the  creation  urban  renewal  projects,  and  this  goes  UD 
rectifv  this  nituation  brought  on  bv  Con-     of  a  municipal,  or  a  clty- supported,  cor-  to  three-fourths  in  distress  areas,    r^ 

poration  to  acquire  condemned  or  aban- 


rectlfy   this  situation   brought   on   by   Con 
gress  before  harvest  time? 

Awaiting  your  reply  of  positive  action  on 
this  matter,  I  am, 

Wn^LIAM  A.  Bn.LMAN. 

Fountain,  Minn. 


Wheat  Btjykhs  Told:   Drop  Your  Prices 

Minnkapcmjs. — Wheat  traders  and  country 
elevators  are  playing  a  wary  game  on  prices 
they  pay  In  view  of  the  new  Government 
wheat  program  going  Into  effect  July  1. 

The  Grain  Bulletin,  a  reporting  service 
widely  used  for  price  quotations  by  country 
elevators,  has  advised  its  clients  to  drop 
wheat  buying  prices  drastically  unless  the 
grain  Is  already  sold  for  quick  delivery. 

The  new  program  will  shift  from  the  cur- 
rent plan  of  Government  support  prices, 
which  largely  determine  market  prices,  to  a 
certificate  plan  under  which  wheat  growers 
wUl  get  a  cash-equivalent  certificate  for 
Fwirlty  payment. 

The  certificates,  worth  70  cents  a  bushel. 
Will  be  purchased  by  flour  millers  for  every 
bushel  they  grind  after  July  1.  Another  type 
of  certificate  worth  25  cents  will  be  purchased 
by  exporters. 

"With  the  new  certificate  plan  for  wheat 
effective  July  1,  market  value  of  wheat  Is  ex- 
pected to  drop  50  to  70  cents  by  that  date," 
the  Grain  Bulletin  advised  country  elevators 
this  week. 

The  Bulletin  advised  elevators  not  to  pay 
more  than  the  July  futures  price  for  grain  to 
be  shipped  after  July  1 .  July  futures  Friday 
Closed  at  •I.75V4  In  Minneapolis.  The  Minne- 
apolis cash  price  was  $2  28. 

The  Bulletin  advised  elevators  buying 
wheat  between  now  and  July  1  to  have  It  pre- 
sold if  they  pay  higher  than  July  prices. 

"The  key  to  the  price  changes  Is  the  differ- 
ent method  of  financing,"  a  trade  source  siild. 

Millers  are  buying  only  enough  wheat  to 
last  until  May  23,  when  they  have  to  list  their 
Inventory  with  the  Government  and  buy  In- 
terim certificates  at  18  cents  a  bushel,  .sources 
said. 


Philadelphia  Commended  for  New  Cam- 
pal^  To  Force  Landlords  and  Private 
Owners  To  Repair  Rnndown  and  Un- 
safe Hoosing — Does  Not  Shift  Burden 
to  Federal  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF    KEW    JERSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  IS.  1964 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eve- 
ning Bulletin  of  Philadelphia  recently 
reported  that  a  2 -year  program  to  repair 
or  eliminate  rundown  and  unsafe  homes 
and  perhapxs  put  the  city  in  the  home  Im- 
provement business  is  underway  in  Phil- 
adelphia. An  intensive  2-year  drive  has 
l)egun  to  force  slumlords,  and  private 
owners,  too.  to  repair  rundown  and  un- 
safe housing  or  face  fines  and  imprison- 
ment under  the  city's  fire,  health,  and 
safety  codes.  The  Evening  Bulletin,  in 
a  lead  editoritil  on  June  2.  supporting 
the  campsdgn  said : 

Such  a  drive  has  been  long  overdue.  Noth- 
ing can  more  surely  eliminate  slum  housing. 


doned  properties,  repair  and  sell  them. 
The  proposed  corporation  probably  would 
follow  the  lines  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
dustrial Development  Coit>  .  which  is  in 
partnership  with  the  city  and  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  to  develop  and  promote 
industrial  growth. 

Philadelphia  city  officials  are  to  be 
commended,  not  only  for  thi.s  .significant 
new  compaign  but  for  not  att<-mpUng  to 
shift  this  burden  to  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment  and  to  the  backs  of  the  ta.xpaycrs 
in  general. 

The  Evening  Bulletin  editorial  makes 
the  valid  point  that  as  "presently  con- 
stituted, neither  the  public  housing  au- 
ttiority  nor  the  redevelopment  authority 
is  a  natural  mechanism  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  unfit  homes."  Further,  the 
Evening  Bulletin  editorial  states: 

If  Industry  can  make  a  success  of  PIDC 
[Philadelphia  Industrial  Development 
Corp.)  there  may  be  an  example  to  be  fol- 
lowed In  behalf  of  those  who  need  shelter, 
too.  There  are  legal  tangles  to  be  worked 
out,  but  thorough  study  should  be  given  to 
the  proposal.  Decent  hou.sing  Is  every- 
body's problem  If  the  city  Is  to  meet  Us 
obligations. 

Philadelphia  city  officials  are  to  be 
commended  for  this  siRnificant  new 
campaign  to  rid  the  city  of  slum  hous- 
ing, and  they  may  make  history  in  the 
process.  There  is  a  growing  recognition 
that  housing  code  enforcement  can  do 
as  much,  and  perhaps  more  than,  any 
other  single  step  or  program,  to  end 
urban  slum,  and  blight. 

Organizations  representing  a  wide 
political  spectrum  are  deeply  interested 
in  enforcement  of  housing  codes.  They 
include  the  National  As.soclation  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  the  National  Association  of 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials, 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Some  groups  are  working  with  the 
Senate  Housing  Subcommittee,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  in  the  Hou.sing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  Daily  of  June  10,  1964,  to 
develop  legislation  which  would  provide 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  system- 
atic housing  code  compliance  programs 
carried  out  in  conformance  with  local 
renewal  plans. 

Under  this  proposal  communities  would 
be  able  to  carry  out  planned  systematic 
housing  code  compliance  programs  in 
conformance  with  special  renewal  plans, 
general  city  plans  and  the  workable 
program  for  community  improvement. 
Eligible  costs  would  Include  inspectors* 
salaries,  administrative  overhead,  the 
costs  of  planning,  and  architectural  and 
financial  advisers  and  community  orga- 
nization specialists.  Th^se  and  other  eli- 
gible costs  would  be  shared  with  the  Fed- 
eral Crovemment  on  a  two- thirds  to  one- 
third  basis,  the  formula  of  the  present 
urt>an  renewal  program. 

In  my  view,  there  is  no  justification 
for  saddling  the  Federal  Government 
with  the  costs  of  code  enforcement. 
This  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  city 


add  to  this  cost  the  cost  of  local  code 
enforcement  would  simply  c^Jen  the 
floodgates  and  lead  to  saddling  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  the  cost  of  other 
programs  which  municipalities  should 
rightly  bear. 

I  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  three 
items  from  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin: 

I  From  the  Philadelphia   (Pa  )    Evening 
Bulletin.  June  2.  1964] 

The   City    as    a    Landlord 

The  city  Is  embarking  this  week  on  an 
Intensive  2-year  drive  to  force  slumlords — 
and  private  owners,  too — to  repair  dundown 
and  unsafe  homes  or  face  fines  and  Imprison- 
ment under  the  city's  Aire,  health,  and  safety 
codes. 

Such  a  drive  has  been  long  overdue.  Noth- 
ing can  more  surely  eliminate  slum  housing, 
or  block  Its  spread,  than  rigid  enforcement 
of  existing  laws. 

But,  along  the  way.  It  must  b«  expected 
that  there  will  be  recalcitrants  who  will  defy 
the  regulations  and  force  the  city  to  condemn 
the  houses  or  who  will  simply  abandon  these 
properties  rather  than  spend  more  money 
rehabilitating  them. 

Some  method  ts  required,  other  than  that 
of  forced  sheriff's  sales,  as  used  for  non- 
payment of  taxes,  for  the  handling  of  these 
houses.  Sheriff's  sales  are  time  consuming, 
and  If  used  for  decrepit  or  obsolescent  houses 
In  the  slum  areas  could  be  self-defeating. 
The  city  gets  back  part  of  Its  tax  losses 
through  sheriff's  sales,  which  Is  the  objec- 
tive, but  the  houses  do  not  necessarily  come 
back  Into  the  home  buyers'  or  tenants' 
m:\rket. 

It  Is  important  that  houses  seized  by  the 
city  In  the  planned  code  enforcement  drive 
come  back  Into  use,  for  rehabilitated  houses 
In  these  areas  between  the  rivers  and  south 
of  Lehigh  Avenue  are  urgently  needed  for 
the  community. 

Looking  at  the  success  of  the  Philadelphia 
Industrial  E>eveIopment  Corp.,  a  nonprofit 
cooperatl^ve  venture  between  the  city  and 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  aimed  at  keeping 
old  or  bringing  new  Industry  here,  some  city 
officials  envision  a  similar  coopteratlve  part- 
nership with  real  estate  men  for  home 
buying.  The  Idea  is  Intriguing,  although 
the  problems  may  be  formidable. 

During  the  cleanup  drive,  up  to  6,500  fam- 
ilies may  be  forced  to  vacate  their  homes. 
As  presently  constituted,  neither  the  public 
housing  authority  nor  the  redevelopment 
authority  Is  a  natural  mechanism  for  re- 
habilitation of  unfit  homes,  although  they 
have  neared  It  In  the  purchase  of  single 
houses  for  public  housing  use. 

If  Industry  can  make  a  success  of  PIDC, 
there  may  be  an  example  to  be  followed  in 
behalf  of  those  who  need  shelter,  too.  There 
are  legal  tangles  to  be  worked  out.  but  thor- 
ough study  should  be  given  to  the  proposal. 
Decent  housing  is  everybody's  problem  If  the 
city  Is  to  meet  Its  obligations. 


[From   the  Philadelphia   (Pa  )    Evening  Bul- 
letin, June  1.  1964) 

Crrv  Starts  2-Yeah  Drive  To  Force  Slum 
Repadis 
( By  H.  James  Laverty) 
A  2-year  city  program  to  repair  or  elimi- 
nate homes  and  perhaps  put  the  city  In  the 
home-Improvement  business  began  today. 

Licenses   and    Inspections   department    In- 

sjjectors  will  inspect  residences  In  nelghtbor- 

hoods  of  north,  south,  and  west  Philadelphia. 

Some  officials  believe  the  project  will  clear 

the  way  for  creation  of  a  city-backed  oorpo- 


•ttlon  to  acquire  condemned  or  abandoned 
wooertles,  repair  and  aeU  them. 
*^e  propoeid  corporation  probably  would 
foUow  the  Unes  of  the  Philadelphia  Indus- 
Sal  Development  Corp..  which  U  in  partner- 
Sp  with  the  city  and  chamber  of  commerce 
to  develop  Industrial  growth. 

rlNES  THEEATENED 

Licenses  and  InspecUons  Commissioner 
Richard  H.  Buford  said  the  program  will 
force  slumlords  to  repaid  houses  or  face  fines 

*"BvlfTd'^Ttb'e^department  will  determine 
who  Is  responsible  for  fixing  up  the  property, 
either   the  tenant  or  the  landlord. 

so  far  however,  he  said  73  persons  have 
been  Jailed  since  mld-Pebruary  for  falling 
to  pay  fines  assessed  by  magistrates.  He  said 
$12^00  in  fines  have  been  collected  during 
the  same  period. 

••This  is  having  a  very  real  effect  on  the 
operators,"  he  said.  "I  think  some  of  the  big 
slum  operators  are  starting  to  get  the  mes- 
sage." 

THOTTSAND8  or  FAMILIES  MAT  MOVE 

Buford  estimated  that  during  the  2-year 
nro«ram,  "6,500  families  might  have  to  move. 

"The  great  majority  will  move  Into  private 
renUl  houBlng.  There  Is  a  very  substan- 
tial amount  of  private  housing  available, 
some  nearby  and  some  outside  the  ghetto 
areas,"  he  said. 

Buford  Bald  the  public  housing  authority 
has  agreed  to  grant  "real  priorities"  to  fami- 
lies forced  to  relocate.  He  said  the  families 
win  be  placed  at  the  head  of  those  waiting 
seeking  public  housing. 

Buford  said  the  enforcement  program  will 
begin  in  the  Hawthorne  area  of  north  Phila- 
delphia and  be  carried  out  In  the  Bella  Vista. 
Queen  Village,  and  Grays  Ferry  areas  of 
south  Philadelphia  and  Into  west  Philadel- 
phia. 

CHECK  VIOLATIONS 

Buford  said  Inspectors  will  go  house  by 
house  and  apartment  by  apartment  In  every 
block  checking  off  violations  of  fire,  housing, 
and  building  codes. 

Tenants  and  landlords  will  receive  writ- 
ten notice  to  make  corrections  In  30  days. 
If  a  place  Is  declared  unfit,  It  Is  to  be  posted 
within  24  hours  of  the  Inspection  and  the 
owner  and  tenant  receive  30  days  to  comply 
or  the  tenant  must  move. 

He  said  "famlUee  will  not  be  forced  out  of 
houses  unless  the  buildings  are  structurally 
unsound  or  a  hazard  to  health." 

He  said  the  city's  central  relocation  bureau 
will  be  notified  of  tenanta  who  need  assist- 
ance finding  new  homes. 

"No  family  will  be  required  to  move  from 
a  house  until  the  tenant  or  relocation  bureau 
has  found  decent  housing  the  tenant  can 
afford,"  he  said. 
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rubbish,  defective  floors.  wallB.  ceilings  and 
faulty  plumbing  and  electrical  fixtures. 

Waler  said  the  five  families  Uvlng  In  five 
of  the  six  apartments  were  given  notices  that 
the  place  was  unfit. 

"They  had  no  reaction,"  he  said.  Tney 
apparently  didn't  understand,  so  someone 
will  be  sent  from  the  centralized  relocation 
bureau  to  help  them." 

In  the  meantime,  the  department  will 
search  its  records  to  determine  the  owner. 
He  will  be  given  notice  to  correct  the  viola- 
tions within  30  days  or  face  prosecution. 

NINETEEN     INSPECTrOKS 

Waler  attached  to  the  district  headquar- 
ters at  17th  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  said 
9  inspectors  are  assigned  to  the  new  Inspec- 
tion program  and  10  to  routine  inspections. 

Licenses  -nd  Inspections  Commissioner 
Richard  H.  BcJord  has  estimated  that  45,000 
structures  wUl  be  inspected  and  6,500  fami- 
lies may  be  f(  reed  out. 

He  said  the  relocation  bureau  and  the  pub- 
lic housing  authority  will  help  families  relo- 

elite 

The  majority,  he  said,  probably  will  find 
private  rental  housing  and  the  authority  wUl 
help  those   seeking  public  housing. 


88  Hcrpe  has  *aUed  thousands  of  miles  and 
will  continue  the  taek  of  bringing  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  sick  and  the  poor  all  over  the 

Statistically,  Hope  has  trained  2.750  doc- 
tors nurses  and  medical  technicians,  treated 
100  000  persons.  Immunized  600,000  more,  dis- 
tributed 3,000  quarts  of  mUk  per  week  and 
performed  6.000  major  c^>erations.  All  this 
costs  money  and  though  the  services  of  tne 
doctors,  nurses  and  technlclanLS  aboard  the 
craft  are  volunteers,  the  expenses  are  high. 

Hopes  Inunediate  goal  Is  $5  mlUlcm.  A 
small  price  to  pay  to  help  to  ease  the  suffer- 
ing of  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

By  merely  performing  a  humanitarian 
service  to  the  poOT  and  the  sick  of  the  world, 
the  gleaming  hospital  ship  Is  bringing  hope 
to  peoples  who  never  knew  medical  aid  be- 
fore, who  when  they  become  Ul,  relied  on 
superstition  and  witch  doctors. 

Those  aboard  the  SS  Hope  are,  by  actual 
practice  and  not  propaganda,  spreading  the 
word  of  freedom. 


[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening 
BuUetin.  Jime  3.  1984] 

Residentb   Oedered   To   Move   in   New   Crrv 

HoTTsnra  Deive 

(By  H.  James  Laverty) 

A  bright  yrilow  sign  reading  TTnAt  for 
Habitation — Order  to  Vacate"  was  tacked  on 
a  three-story  brick  apartment  building  at 
1704  North  Bghth  Street,  yesterday. 

This  was  tbe  first  building  visited  by  In- 
spectors of  the  city's  Department  of  Licenses 
and  Inspections  in  an  intensified  2 -year  drive 
to  uncover  violations  of  the  city's  housing, 
fire  and  building  codes. 

Inspection  Bupervlsar  Frank  Waler  Is  di- 
recting the  inspections  of  7.800  dwellings  in 
a  BO-block  North  Philadelphia  area  from  Co- 
lumbia Avenue  to  York  Street  and  Broad  to 
Oermantown  Avenue. 

YlOLA^nONB    LISTED 

Violations  were  listed  for  every  floor  of  1704 
and  included  insect  inf  eeUtion,  accumulated 


Project  Hope 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4, 1964 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  stress  of  everyday  pressures  of  gov- 
ernment, we  may  tend  to  overlook  many 
contributions  of  a  continuing,  long-term 
nature.  Prom  time  to  time,  however, 
an  article  appears  calling  our  attention 
again  to  a  project  of  particular  excel- 
lence Such  an  article  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  May  23,  1964,  edition  of  ttie 
New  Britain.  Conn..  Herald.  It  de- 
scribed the  achievements  of  the  h^- 
pltal  ship  SS  Hope,  and  Its  crew.  The 
Hope  has  for  several  years  extended  its 
assistance  to  the  sick  and  poor  aU  over 
the  world.  I  request  that  the  following 
Herald  article  be  reprinted  in  the  Rec- 

Help  roa  "Hope" 

Somewhat  less  than  4  years  ago  a  gleaming 
white  hospital  ship— 88  Hope— steamed  into 
the  port  of  Salaverry.  Peru.  Not  more  than 
a  handful  of  people  was  on  the  dock  to  greet 
the  mercy  ship.  Poverty-stricken,  diseased 
and  suffering  inhabitants  stayed  away  In 
droves.  ,  .  _  . 

The  visit  was  viewed  with  susiUclon  and 
antagonism.  Many  felt  the  Hope's  tour  was 
nothing  more  than  a  Yankee  propaganda 
move  to  spread  North  American  Influence. 

Ten  months  later  as  the  good  ship  Hope 
was  pulUng  out  of  the  once-Uttered  harbor 
of  Salaverryt  the  waters  were  massed  with 
flowers  cast  on  the  waves  by  the  40.000  grate- 
ful and  tearful  Inhabitants  who  lined  every 
foot  of  the  shoreline. 

Some  of  them  walked  barefoot  for  30  miles 
to  thank  the  departing  Yankee  benefactOTS. 

Dr  Paul  W.  Tlsher,  of  this  city.  Is  among 
the  many  persons  from  this  area  who  sailed 
aboard  the  83  Hope  and  who  volunteered 
services  for  the  beneflt  of  humanity.  Dr. 
Tlsher  can  testify  to  the  accomplishments  of 
the  mercy  ship  and  to  the  need  for  Its  serv- 
ices around  the  globe. 

Since  her  first  port  of  call  In  Indonesia, 


Washington  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11.  1964 
Mr..    ALGER.     Mr.     Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newsletter  of 
June  13, 1964: 

■Washington  Repo«t 

(By  Congressman  Bbtjce  Algee.  Fifth  District, 

Texas) 

June  13, 1964. 

foreign     aid BORROWING     MONET     TO     GIVE     rT 

AWAT 

The  House  voted  (230  to  175)  to  give  more 
Of  your  money  away  this  week.    The  foreign 
aid   authorization   bill.   HJl.    11380   was  ap- 
proved    You  have  been  led  to  believe  by  the 
Johnson  administration  that  this  Is  a  bare 
bones  program.     This  Is  far  from  true.     The 
bill  passed  by  the  House  provided  new  au- 
thorteatlon  totaling  $2,041,600,000.     The  ap- 
propriation request  totals  M. 5 16. 700, 000.    But 
the  true   flgvire   In   foreign   aid   spending   Is 
f  7  442,356,000.    In  other  words  the  President 
leads  you  to  believe  he  has  made  great  sav- 
ings and  that  you  are  only  going  to  be  asked 
to  cough  up  $3  billion  for  foreign  aid  projects 
when  in  reality  he  Is  spending  over  $7  bUUon. 
Here  Is  a  recapitulation  of  the  various  au- 
thorization proposals  and  appropriation  re- 
quests  during    1964.     These   are  only  those 
requests   and   appropriations   which   can   be 
Identified.     Millions   more   are  spent  under 
programs  not  clearly  defined. 

Foreign  Assistance  Act: 
Economic  assistance ♦^^  **^' !??' X?X 

P.rr^-:!!"!':::::::-'?^:-°o:S 

■^/"•^--r"-'--"'    2.215.000.000 
Inter-American  Development 

'°2[^°r...°!!!':?^--!        ,7B.»..000 
Tax  credit  proposal 60.000.000 

Total 7. 442. 856.  000 

In  addition,  on  hand  and  unspent  (<«Ued 
the  pipeline)  »6  bUllon— M  bUUon  mUltary. 
$2  billion  economic. 
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In  stating  my  opposition  to  the  fla^ant 
wasting  of  your  money  In  the  foreign  aid 
program.  I  pointed  out  In  debate : 

"Over  the  years  the  faulta  of  our  foreign 
aid  have  been  so  apparent  that  it  seems  In- 
conceivable that  we  have  not  learned  the 
basic  lessons  that  foreign  aid  Lb  self-defeat- 
ing, antithetical  to  basic  American  religious 
and  moral  concepts  as  we  subsidize  alien 
philosophies,  and  that  the  wealthy  of  other 
countries  have  padded  their  bank  accounts. 
The  money  never  reached  the  people." 

The  six  Republican  members  of  the  Foreign 
Affaire  Committee  submitting  a  minority  re- 
port did  a  masterful  Job  of  writing  a  bill  of 
particulars  against  continuing  a  foreign  aid 
in  its  present  form.  In  my  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  I  listed  22  reasons  why 
foreign  aid  should  be  reevaluated.  A  partial 
list  Includes: 

1.  The  Congress  has  lost  all  semblance  of 
control  over  the  aid  program. 

2.  The  executive  branch  continues  to  make 
long-term  aid  commitments  without  prior 
congressional  approval. 

3.  Trade  and  aid  continues  with  Commu- 
nist countries. 

4.  Much  of  the  military  assistance  is  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  the  recipient  nation  to 
utilize. 

5.  The  program  is  overfunded  and  lacks 
consistency  or  direction. 

6.  There  is  little  evidence  that  it  has  been 
successful    In    achieving    Its    objectives. 

7.  The  impact  of  assistance  falls  to  reach 
the  grassroots  level. 

8.  The  aid  effort  is  diffused  and  reasonable 
criteria  in  the  selection  of  recipients  are 
lacking. 

9.  Administrative  and  program  deficiencies 
abound.  Including  overprogramlng,  hoarding 
of  fiinds,  wastes,  and  extravagance. 

10.  We  are  attempting  too  much  for  too 
many  too  soon. 

11.  AID  finances  government-owned  facili- 
ties which  compete  with  private  enterprises. 

12.  Fiscal  responfiiblllty  Is  not  the  watch- 
word of  the  aid  administering  agency. 

Two  Important  arguments  In  conclusion: 

1.  The  least  action  required  by  Congress  is 
to  regain  control  and  redirect  the  foreign  aid 
program  toward  meaningful  objectives. 

2.  We  should  not  borrow  money  to  give 
away. 

BORROWED    MONEY    FOR    rElXERAL    PAY    RAISES 

The  Johnson  administration's  Federal  pay 
raise  bill  passed  the  House  (243-157).  I 
voted  against  the  bill  because  we  have  not 
earned  it.  President  Johnson  Is  not  reducing 
spending,  he  Is  Increasing  It.  In  every  ap- 
preciation bill  ptaseed  by  the  House  this  year. 
we  have  appropriated  more  than  was  spent 
last  year.  Of  course,  we  practiced  the  usual 
double  trick  of  reducing  the  budget  request 
but  spending  more  to  make  you  believe  the 
administration  Is  saving  money. 

The  minority  report  on  the  pay  bill  stated 
among  other  things : 

1.  It  Is  HI  timed,  unwarranted,  expensive, 
and  contrary  to  sound  reasoning  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

2.  It  was  oooked  up  overnight  and  reported 
from  the  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  Oom- 
mlttee  under  pressure  tactics  ao  blatant  and 
callous  they  shame  our  American  legislative 
process. 

3.  No  committee  hearings  were  held. 

4.  General  pay  raises  for  almost  all  Federal 
employees  took  effect  January  1.  1964. 

Again,  we  are  borrowing  money  to  pay  this 
bill  and  this  is  morally  wrong,  i  am  tar 
higher  salaries  for  Federal  employees  when 
they  are  earned  through  reduced  Federal 
spending,  a  bcOanced  budget,  and  lower  taxes 
for  all  Vbe  people.  When  we  are  deficit 
spending,  a  pay  raise  blU  oan't  even  be  fairly 
evaluated. 


Reiiactioii  of  Temporary  Wartime  Tax^i 
Is  io  Offing 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2.  1964 

Mr.  CHAMBE31LAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Excise  Tax  Rate  Extension  Act  of 
1964  is  scheduled  for  floor  action  .soon 
and  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  deep 
interest  and  support  that  exists  for  a  re- 
form of  the  entire  excise  tax  system.  A 
particularly  timely  and  cogent  expres- 
sion of  this.  I  believe,  widespread  view 
is  contained  in  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  June  12,  1964.  issue  of  the  Flint 
Journal,  of  Flint,  Mich. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Reduction  or  Temporary  Wartime  Taxes  Is 

IN     OfTINO 

Mccise  taxes  are  as  annoying  as  a  burr  In 
a  boot — and  much  more  difficult  to  remove. 
The  so-called  temporary  taxes  enacted  to 
pay  for  World  War  n  are  still  being  levied 
19  years  after  its  close.  So  are  the  taxes 
imposed  more  than  a  decade  ago  during  the 
Korean  war. 

Representative  Charus  E.  Chamberlain 
has  been  one  of  the  most  vigorous  campaign- 
ers against  retaining  wartime  excise  taxes 
in  general  and  the  automobile  excise  In  par- 
ticular. This  has  been  a  target  of  his  every 
year  since  he  has  been  in  Washington,  but 
every  year  Congress,  has  voted  to  extend  the 
"temporary"  levies. 

Now.  at  long  last,  the  outlook  Is  bright 
for  some  relief — but  probably  not  until  1966. 
Chairman  Wilbttr  Mills,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Oommlttee  proposes,  with  the  full  support 
of  President  Johnson,  a  long  study  of  the 
spedflc  effects  of  excise  taxes  over  the  past 
decade.  The  committee  hearings,  begin- 
ning Monday,  wUl  spread  upon  the  record  a 
vast  amount  of  data  which  wiu  aid  the 
Treasury  next  year  in  drafting  recommenda- 
tions for  repeal  or  modification.  According 
to  the  committee's  schedule.  Congress  should 
be  able  to  act  on  these  in  1966 

It  is  not  Mnxs'  intention  to  touch  special 
levies  on  gasoline,  tires  and  tubes,  tread  rub- 
ber, dleeel  fuel,  truck  use  and  trucks,  bu.-fes. 
and  trailers.  The  more  than  $3  billion 
these  produce  is  allocated  to  the  highway 
trust  fund. 

Other  unlikely  candidates  for  repeal  are 
the  whisky  and  tobacco  taxes.  These  bring 
In  nearly  96  billion  annually. 

That  leaves  about  $5  billion  under  the 
carving  knife.  Excise  taxes  furnish  about 
$14  billion  at  present  rates,  as  against  $10 
billion  in  1966. 

The  reported  theory  behind  cutting  excise 
taxes  is  that  In  about  2  years  the  country 
will  be  ready  for  another  big  tax-cut  stimu- 
lus. Excise  taxes  are  the  logical  targets. 
The  hearings  wiU  aid  Congress  in  determin- 
ing which  taxes  to  cut. 

Congress  has  heard  various  proposals  in 
recent  years  ranging  from  making  the  war- 
time excise  rates  permanent  to  repeal  of  all 
but  those  on  liquor  and  tobacco.  Both  the 
contlnuers  and  the  repealers  would  include 
not  only  the  sales  taxes  on  "luxury"  items. 
but  manufacturers'  taxes,  such  as  the  10  per- 
cent automobile  tax. 

The  President's  budget  message  last  Jan- 
uary Included  a  request  for  a  1-year  exten- 
sion of  excise  taxes  that  were  scheduled  to 
expire  on  June  SO.     Existing  rates  were  to  be 


June  IS     I  i^^^ 
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continued  on  distilled  spirits,  beer  i^a* 
cigarettes,  passenger  cars,  automobile  nSS 
and  accessories,  general  telephone  s»r^ 
and  passenger  travel  by  air.  ^ 

The  ranking  Republican  on  Ways  aM 
Means,  RepresentaUve  John  W  Byrnes^ 
Wisconsin,  countered  with  a  proposal  to 'cut 
in  half  the  existing  10  percent  excise  tax^ 
Jewelry,  luggage,  watches,  handbags  «* 
metlce.  perfumes,  and  furs.  The  remaining 
5  percent  would  go  by  the  boards  next  yeu 

Similar  attempts  to  reduce  or  repeal  excl» 
Uutes  were  defeated  during  Senate  consldera! 
Hon  of  the  omnibus  tax  reduction  and  reform 
bill 

The  committee  on  May  26  reJeciM  th* 
Byrnes  proposal,  14  to  10.  In  a  strictly  party 
line  division.  Byrnes  said  he  would  prob- 
ably offer  the  same  amendment  on  the  House 
floor  to  the  bill  providing  the  1-year  exten- 
slon. 

Some  of  the  excise  taxes  seem  certain  to 
go  The  question  is  one  of  timing  in  an 
affluent  society  it  U  sometimes  difficult  to 
estj\bllsh  a  clear-cut  line  between  luxury 
items  and  those  of  necessity. 

But  one  thing  u  clear.  That  U  that  the 
label  "temporary  tax"  U  a  misnomer.  It 
should  be  remembered  the  next  time  there 
Is  talk  of  enacting  such  a  tax  as  a  stopgap 
measure  at  any  governmental  level. 

Such  a  levy  is  easy  to  legislate  but  difficult 
to  rescind. 

Both  Federal  and  State  legislators  seem 
to  favor  such  'nuisance"  levies  because  the 
taxpayer  who  ends  up  footing  the  bill  isn't 
supposed  to  feel  it  inasmuch  as  it  is  con- 
cealed  in  the  price  of  the  goods  he  buys. 

The  catch  is  that  the  amount  of  goods  be- 
ing sold  is  reduced  because  of  price  increasea 
necessitated  by  the  so-called  hidden  tax. 

When  Congress  looks  at  the  wartime  excise 
taxes  it  U  looking  in  the  rtght  direction  If 
it  is  seeking  tax  reform  aimed  at  creating 
more  Jobs  and  income  and  eventually  more 
revenue. 


Soath  Carolina  Jaycees  Condemn  CitU 
Ri^ta  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOtrTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15. 1964 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  South  Carolina  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  strongly  condemn- 
ing the  so-called  civil  rights  bill  now  in 
the  Senate. 

The  sentiments  expressed  In  the  reso- 
lution by  the  Jaycees'  board  of  directors 
so  clearly  reflects  my  feelings  on  this  bill 
that  under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert 
their  statement  for  the  Information  of 
this  body: 
Rxsolution    of    thx    Boako    of    Dwectoss' 

Mexting,   Columbia,   S.C.  Mat    16.    1964 

Resolution  presented  from  resolutions 
committee  by  Charles  Johnson,  of  Clinton. 
was  the  following  resolution  approved  an 
motion  by  Tom  Strlbling.  of  Johnston,  sec- 
onded by  Joble  Adams,  of  Greenwood,  aad 
unanimously  approved  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors with  the  amendment  that  copies  ke 
sent  directly  to  all  U.S.  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  of  the  United 
States: 

"Whereas  the  birth  of  this  Nation,  and  the 
Constitution    under    which    It    is   governed, 


^ftB  necessitated  because  of  the  desire  by 
gutn  to  be  free  from  oppressive  governmental 
IMtrlctlbn; 

"Whereas  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
ysnt  to  great  lengths  to  guarantee  in  that 
document  the  individual  rights  of  otir  clti- 
vnry  against  Federal  encroachment; 

"Whereas  the  civil  righU  bill  now  pending 
liefore  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
an  obvious  contradiction  of  this  guarantee; 

"Whereas  this  organization  feels  very 
itrongly  that  inequities  that  may  exist  today 
are  social  in  nature  and  not  legal,  and  feel 
further  that  social  Justice  and  social  equality 
lias  never  in  the  past;  Is  not  today;  and  can- 
not tomorrow  bfe  forthcoming  through  legal 
reform:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

•■Resolved,  That  this  meeting  of  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Conunerce  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  representing  136  chapters  and  4,768 
members,  in  annual  convention  assembled, 
does  hereby  express  its  formal  opposition  to 
the  bill  herein  discussed  and  does  further 
express  our  appreciation  to  all  Members  of 
the  Congress,  particularly  those  of  our  State, 
who  are  offering  such  a  nxagnlflcent  defense 
of  the  liberties  of  the  individual  upon 
which  thia  Nation  was  founded." 


Strangle  Bedfellows 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF  minnxsota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  IS.  1964 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
recently  appeared  in  Great  Works  maga- 
zine, published  by  the  Brotherhood  of 
the  American  Lutheran  Church,  which  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

The  weird  arena  of  politics  sometimes 
causes  strange  bedfellows  and.  even  stranger, 
switches  of  position.  Southern  representa- 
tives have  insisted  that  the  Oovernment 
should  stay  out  of  the  field  of  individual 
liberty.  They  also  insist  that  you  cannot 
legislate  morals.  These  arguments  are  made 
with  telling  r^^arlty  by  southern  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  the  civil  rights  debate. 
They  are  also  p<u-t  of  the  strange  mumbo- 
Jumbo  spewed  out  by  Oovemor  Wallace.  But 
as  the  bills  and  the  issues  change  so  do  the 
arguments  and  the  position. 

What  is  a  sound  and  logical  argument  in 
the  case  of  civil  rights  no  longer  becomes 
the  point  in  the  Becker  amendment  (allow- 
ing prayer  In  school ) .  We  can.  it  seems, 
make  the  country  Christian  or  at  least  reli- 
gious by  law  even  if  we  can't  make  it  moral. 
The  Federal  Government,  which  Is  not  al; 
lowed  to  assure  the  equal  rights  provision 
of  the  Constitution,  can  give  the  State  and 
local  governments  the  right  to  write  prayers 
and.  in  effect,  establish  a  state  religion. 

The  amendment  Itself  Is  even  more  con- 
fusing than  the  debate  surrounding  it.  for 
it  tries  to  satisfy  everyone  and  ends  up 
nowhere.  It  aUows  prayer  in  schools,  other 
Oovernment  agencies.  In  functions,  and  en- 
courages'the  use  of  reUglous  slogans  on  coins, 
stamps,  etc.  It  very  carefully  does  not  write 
the  prayer  or  slogan,  but  that  Is  precisely  the 
point.  I  coiild  go  for  a  coin  with  Luther  on 
one  side  with  the  inscription  "Here  I  stand," 
but  Brlgham  Young  and  the  Angel  Moroni 
leave  me  a  little  cold.  Can  a  prayer  written 
by  any  governmental  agency  be  really  a 
Christian  prayer,  and  If  not,  should  a  Chris- 
tian pray  it?  It  the  prayer  Is  written  by 
clergymen — whoT  GethoUc  priest?  Lutheran 
pastor?     Jewish   rabbi?     Christian   Science 


reader?  Maybe  a  committee?  If  you  believe 
the  old  saw  that  a  camel  is  a  horse  put  to- 
gether by  a  committee  you  see  the  problem. 
Religion  in  general.  A  state  religion  In  gen- 
eral is  our  only  possible  result  and  our 
eventual  loss  of  religious  freedom.  The 
amendment,  of  course,  adds  a  third  section 
that  says  that  it  cannot  establish  a  religion, 
but  you  can't  have  it  both  ways. 

Those  who  endorse  the  Becker  amendment 
will  appear  to  have  God,  mother  and  a  host 
of  angels  on  their  side.  There  will  be  more 
smokescreens  and  generalities  than  you 
can  shake  a  stick  at.  "The  final  answer  for  a 
Christian,  however,  should  be  that  the 
amendment  be  defeated  and  the  Constitu- 
tion left  Intact.  May  we  pray  In  our  own 
words  that  it  may  be  and  that  many  of  our 
men  will  express  their  position  to  their 
Congressman. 


The  Continaal  Grab  for  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  10.  1964 

Mr.  BEERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
frequently  confessed  bewilderment  at 
some  of  the  tilings  which  happen  in 
Washington  but  just  now  I  am  unusually 
baffled  at  some  of  the  tilings  which  are 
happening  at  the  great  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Or- 
vllle  Freeman,  recently  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  would  give  his  Department 
sweeping  authority  over  the  operation  of 
the  commodity  exchanges.  Among  the 
powers  sought  was  authority  to  fix  mar- 
gins for  trading  which,  as  the  Congress 
knows,  lias  been  asked  for  time  and  time 
again  without  result. 

In  1947,  President  Tnmian,  lilmself, 
urged  that  the  Crovemment  be  allowed  to 
fix  the  margins  for  trading,  citing  what 
he  termed  speculative  abuses  which 
sharply  increased  the  cost  of  living. 

He  was  turned  down. 

Within  the  past  15  years,  half  a  dozen 
bills  on  this  subject  have  been  introduced 
at  the  request  of  the  executive  branch. 
Not  one  has  been  reported  by  either  the 
House  or  Senate  Agriculture  CcHmnittee. 

During  the  Korean  war,  a  bill  which 
would  have  allowed  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  fix  margins  was  reported  by  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
which  had  before  it  legislation  for  the 
control  of  wages  and  prices.  On  a  roll- 
call  vote,  the  House  defeated  the  margin 
proposal. 

Now  Mr.  Freeman  comes  before  us  urg- 
ing legislation  which  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent tried  to  get  In  vain.  What  reason 
does  he  give? 

He  Is  very  specific.  In  his  letter  to  the 
Speaker  asking  for  this  grant  of  power — 
incidentally,  Mr.  Freeman  always  seems 
to  be  asking  for  more  authority — he  says: 

Recent  events  in  the  soybean  oil  and  cot- 
tonseed oil  markets  have  clearly  shown  the 
need  for  the  provisions  sought  by  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  We  are  confident  that  the 
widespread  and  serious  effects  within  the 
economy  resulting  fnm  the  failure  of  a  large 
vegetable  oil  refining  concern  would   have 


been  prevented  or  greatly  lessened  had  there 
been  adequate  margins  required  on  the  po- 
sitions it  carried  in  the  futures  markets 
No  Federal  agency  presently  has  authority 
to  prescribe  such  margins  although  such  au- 
thority is  present  in  connection  with  the 
securities  exchanges.  The  Department  be- 
lieves it  should  have,  and  has  previously 
sought,  the  authority  to  prescribe  under  cer- 
tain conditions  the  minimum  margins  which 
commodity  exchanges  should  require  of 
traders  in  the  commodity  markets. 

This  statement.  Mr.  Speaker,  amazes 
and  puzzles  me.  All  of  us  are  familiar  to 
some  extent  with  the  DeAngelis  afifair. 
Anthony  E>eAngelis,  after  World  War  n, 
became  a  heavy  operator  in  vegetable 
oils  and  a  significant  factor  in  the  vege- 
table oil  export  market.  Late  in  1963,  he 
went  broke,  dragging  down  several  out- 
fits with  iiim.  Totfil  losses  are  well  over 
$100  million  and  may  not  be  far  from 
$150  million  when  all  the  damage  is 
totaled. 

DeAngelis  used  the  commodity  ex- 
changes for  hedging  and.  perhaps,  specu- 
lation. After  the  crash,  unnamed 
spokesmen  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture were  quoted  in  the  press  as  stat- 
ing that  lack  of  power  over  the  ex- 
changes, including  the  long-sought 
authority  to  fix  margins,  caused  the 
debacle.  But,  very  quickly,  it  developed 
that  Mr.  DeAngelis  dealt  extensively  in 
fraudulent  warehouse  receipts.  He 
raised  millions  through  receipts  for  non- 
existent oil,  or  oil  which  has  been  re- 
moved from  his  storage  tanks  in  New 
York.  The  furors  over  the  Department's 
lack  of  power  over  the  commodity  ex- 
changes died  down,  since  obviously  if 
DeAngelis,  in  effect,  was  counterfeiting 
warehouse  receipts,  an  increase  in  mar- 
gin requirements  would  not  have 
bothered  him.  He  simply  would  have 
turned  out  anotiier  batch  of  receipts  and 
would  have  borrowed .  more  money  on 
them_ 

Then  In  March  1964,  Alex  C.  Caldwell, 
head  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority, USDA  agency  which  supervises 
the  commodity  exchanges,  cleared  up 
this  affair  insofar  as  the  exchanges  were 
concerned.  Testifying  before  a  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Senattw 
Ellekder,  of  Louisiana,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Cwnmittee,  asked  Mr. 
Caldwell  the  following  question: 

Was  there  any  way  In  which  your  Depart- 
ment oould  have  prevented  such  a  tiling  like 
this? 

The  "this"  refers  to  the  DeAngelis 
scandaL 

Caujwkll.  No,  sir.  There  was  no  way  the 
Department  oould  have  prevented  the  cash 
oU  transactions  which  allegedly  involved 
some  fraudiilent  warehouse  receipts. 

At  another  place,  Mr.  Caldwell : 
Tills  <^>eratlon  [DeAngMls],  Mr.  Chairman, 
was,  as  I  had  mentioned  earlier,  completely 
outside  the  futures  market,  so  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  strengthening  of  the  regulations  of 
the  futures  markets  would  have  prevented 
this  situation  from  occurring.  This  haA  to 
do  with  alleged  fraud  which  siiould  be  cov- 
ered under  various  fraud  statutes  and  not 
under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority. 

In  the  face  of  the  stat^n^it  of  his  own 
expert  and  the  facts,  how  oould  Mr.  Free- 
man use  the  DeAnfirells  affair  as  excuse 
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for  his  request  for  power  over  almost 
every  phase  of  the  operations  of  the  com- 
modity exchanges? 

Calmly  and  deliberately,  Mr.  Freeman 
seems  to  be  insulting  the  Intelllgeoce  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  and  of 
the  Congress,  the  elected  voice  of  the 
people. 


To  Know,  To  Desire,  To  Do 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1964 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
7,  1964,  my  good  friend  and  esteemed 
colleague.  Representative  Hugh  L.  Carey, 
delivered  the  commencement  address  to 
the  1964  graduating  class  of  Kings  Col- 
lege, Wllkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Paraphrasing  the  wisdom  of  Aquinas, 
Congressman  Carey's  address,  entitled 
"To  Know,  To  Desire,  To  Do."  is  an  in- 
tensive examination  of  present  and  fu- 
ture problems  in  the  area  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  a  perceptive  appraisal  of  the 
requisite  steps  that  must  be  taken  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  tests  of  the  years  ahead. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  Hugh  Carey 
has  worked  diligently  for  the  improve- 
ment of  education  at  all  levels  and  in 
all  areas  of  the  country.  His  efforts  to 
extend  educational  facilities  in  depressed 
areas  and  his  dedication  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  parental  right  of  freedom  of 
choice  In  the  education  of  the  child  have 
earned  for  him  the  title,  "Mr.  Educa- 
tion." of  our  New  York  delegation. 

His  address,  which  I  now  recommend 
to  my  colleagues,  offers  us  the  benefit  of 
his  insight  into  and  understanding  of 
the  challenges  that  lie  ahead  in  the  field 
of  higher  education.  His  comprehensive 
grasp  of  these  problems  qualifies  him  to 
speak,  as  few  others  can,  on  this  most 
Important  of  subjects. 

His  address  follows: 

To  Know,  To  Desirc.  To  Do 

The  late  John  F.  Kennedy  once  said:  "One 
man  can  change  the  world,  and  every  man 
shoiild  try."  In  a  similar  vein,  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  said:  "Three  things  are  necessary 
for  the  salvation  of  man — To  know  what  to 
believe;  to  know  what  to  desire;  and  to  know 
what  to  do."  (Two  Precepts  of  Charity.) 

I  should  like  to  adapt  those  statements 
to  the  responsibilities  which  fall  upon  you 
as  you  accept  your  diplomas  today:  "Three 
things  are  necessary  If  a  man  would  change 
the  world:  To  know  what  has  been  and  what 
is;  to  desire  the  best  that  can  be;  and  to  do 
what  he  can  to  help  make  it  so."  To  put  It 
more  briefly,  he  must  know,  desire,  and  do. 

At  any  given  time,  Lf  an  Individual  Is  nor- 
mal, he  knows  more  than  he  has  ever  known 
before.  If  he  Is  wise,  he  recognizes  also  that 
what  he  knows,  indeed  all  that  he  knows,  is 
but  a  minute  part — an  atom — in  the  universe 
of  the  knowable. 

At  no  time  in  history  has  it  been  more  imi- 
portant  for  mankind  to  be  humble  before 
knowledge,  avid  for  learning,  and  purpose- 
ful in  his  application  of  what  he  knows  in 
the  creation  of  what  may  be.  Scientific 
knowledge  Is  accumulating  at  a  rapid  pace. 


Autcmatlon  and  other  products  of  progress 
accelerate  the  problems  of  and  the  reeponsl- 
blUtles  for  fostering  hvunanltarian  advance- 
ments In  a  world  community  of  cooperating 
peoples. 

But  it  tent  enough  to  know  what  la,  even 
if  the  individual  could  somehow  possess  all 
knowledge  accumulated  from  the  past  and 
present.  I  think  It  was  Terence,  the  Roman 
dramattet  who  lived  more  than  a  hundred 
years  B.C.,  who  said:  "True  wisdom  consists 
not  only  in  seeing  what  Is  before  our  eyes, 
but  In  foreseeing  what  Is  to  come."  (Adel- 
phi,  act  ni.)  Such  wisdom  Is  not  a  matter 
of  clairvoyance,  of  looking  Into  a  crystal  bcUl 
and  preparing  In  advance  to  roll  with  the 
punches. 

Rather,  such  wisdom  Is  a  matter  of  dis- 
criminating choices,  day  by  day  and  hour  by 
hour,  between  what  Is  profitable  or  expedient 
on  the  one  hand  and  what  Is  right  and  good 
on  the  other.  It  Is  a  matter  of  knowing  what 
Is  and  what  can  be.  and  of  deliberately  pur- 
suing the  best  ends  by  the  best  means  for  the 
betterment  of  all.  Of  the  three  elements 
with  which  we  started  tills  discussion — 
knowing,  desiring,  and  doing — the  first  two 
are  sterile  without  the  cai^stone  of  the  third. 
All  of  3rou  are  familiar  with  the  slogan  of 
the  Christophers:  "It  Is  better  to  light  one 
candle  than  to  curse  the  dark."  Let  us  look 
for  a  moment  at  what  you  as  an  individual 
and  your  candle  of  educational  preparation 
can  do  to  help  make  this  a  better  world. 
After  all.  progress  in  the  world  of  tomorrow 
depends  upon  the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  the  talents  and  abilities  of  individ- 
uals. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  scientist  to  realize 
that  your  every  act — even  your  Inactivity — 
helps  to  form  the  currents  of  the  stream  of 
progress.  The  problem  Is  to  find  where  your 
particular  abilities,  your  particular  leader- 
ship, can  do  the  most  of  the  good  that  needs 
to  be  done. 

Lest  we  spread  ourselves  too  thin  In  our 
discussion  and  go  off  In  all  directions,  let 
us  look  at  responsibilities  In  Just  one  field, 
the  field  of  education,  where  the  tools  for 
advancement  are  forged  and  where  the  surge 
and  direction  of  progress  Initially  take  root 
and  begin  their  growth.  The  educational  Im- 
petus of  each  generation  depends  upon  the 
informed  action  of  IndlvlduaLs.  and  here  Is  a 
civic  responsibility  which  falls  to  each  and 
every  aa«  of  us. 

But,  lest  our  subject  be  still  too  broad, 
let  us  narrow  It  to  higher  education  in  par- 
ticular— to  the  needs  and  problems  of  higher 
e<lucatlon  and  what  you  can  do  about  It  Ln 
the  years  Immediately  aliead.  I  need  not 
remind  you  that.  In  limiting  our  discussion 
to  higher  education,  we  are  In  no  way  mini- 
mizing the  dignity  and  worth  of  those  indi- 
viduals who.  for  reasons  of  their  own,  do  not 
aspire  to  a  college  education. 

In  general,  liowever,  society  has  come  to 
demiand  a  higher  level  of  Intellectual  matu- 
rity of  all  citizens,  and  Individuals  must 
provide  the  framework  and  financial  means 
for  an  educational  enterprise  to  meet  this 
demand.  In  the  decade  from  1962  to  1962, 
for  example,  the  number  of  Jobs  Increased 
most  In  those  categories  filled  by  Individuals 
with  the  most  education.  In  fact,  Jobs  filled 
by  those  with  4  or  more  years  of  college  In- 
creased by  64  percent,  while  Jobs  filled  by 
those  with  1  to  3  years  of  poet  high  school 
training  Increased  by  41  percent.  (Fact 
Sheet:  "Educational  Attainment  and  Needs 
in  the  United  States,  Office  of  Education," 
June  1963.) 

Colleges  are  being  pressed  from  every  side 
to  accoQunodate  rapidly  Increasing  enroll- 
ments, to  provide  an  increasingly  wide  array 
of  programs,  and  to  develop  and  Improve 
those  methods  which  will  insure  quality 
performance  in  a  world  changing  so  fast  that 
today's  information  Is  likely  to  be  Insufllclent 
to  solve  tomorrow's  problems. 
In  such  an   educational   renaissance,  col- 


leges In  both  the  public  and  private  seetM 
are  capitalizing  on  their  strengths  ini« 
effort  to  serve  the  greatest  number  for  tt^ 
greatest  good.  Small  colleges  are  deveioo! 
ing  their  own  particular  approaches  to  « 
cellence.  and  larger  ones  are  strlvliut  Ia 
balance  quality  with  diversity.  SchoolsuA 
as  King's  College  are  proving  that  odaii 
colleges  oan  be  great  colleges.  It  is  mart 
essential  for  the  preservaUon  of  our  tradl- 
tlonal  pattern  of  freedom  of  choice  in  edu- 
cation that  there  be  a  variety  of  options  to 
the  mass  central  programs  of  the  large  uni- 
versltles.  The  community  colle^  movel 
ment  seeks  to  bring  appropriate  post  high- 
school  education  within  the  geographic 
reach  of  an  Increasing  number  of  students 
Still,  there  are  numerous  problems  which 
must  be  met  head  on  and  solved.  If  appro- 
priate higher  educaUon  is  to  become  avail- 
able  for  all  who  want  It  and  can  benefit  bv 
it.  ' 

As  we  seek  to  extend  educational  oppor- 
tunity, however,  we  must  no*  let  our  pride 
In  increasing  enrollments  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  college  attendance  is  too  often 
related  to  ability  to  pay.  Intelligence  Is 
not  related  to  family  income,  but  collegt 
attendance  is  and  It  shouldn't  be.  Areas 
of  poverty — whether  in  the  mining  sections 
of   Appalachla,   or   on    the   tenant   farms  o* 

the   South,  oc  In   the  slums  of  the  cities 

are  the  seedbed  of  hopelessness  and  lack  of 
motivation.  It  Is  difficult  to  rise  by  one's 
own  bootstraps  when  one  has  no  boats.  Our 
democratic  Ideals — and  our  conunonsenae— 
tell  us  that  It  is  better  to  help  these  In- 
dividuals acquire  the  educational  tools  nec- 
essary for  their  own  progress  and  self  re- 
spect rather  than  to  face  the  alternative  of 
continued    and    Increasing    welfare    relief. 

To  that  end  the  Congress  is  moving  an 
expanded  program  of  individual  self-help 
steps  to  students  In  need.  The  Increased 
loan  program  and  the  work  study  feature  of 
the  opportunity  bill  which  is  erroneously 
termed  the  poverty  bill  are  two  major  stepd 
In  addition,  the  college  construction  law  of 
1963  Is  beginning  to  bring  college  education 
within  the  reach  of  a  greater  number  by 
stabilizing  coets  and  Increasing  facilities. 

To  the  extent  that  we  fall  to  provide  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  the  dlsadvan4aged. 
we  waste  our  resource  potential.  As  Cicero 
once  said:  "As  a  field,  however  fertile,  can- 
not be  fruitful  without  cultivation,  neither 
can  a  mind  without  learning."  (Tuscul- 
anarum  Dlsputatlonum.  bk.  11.)  The  pace 
of  progress  In  today's  world  demands  "edu- 
cational cultivation"  to  the  extent  of  the 
individual's  abilities  to  benefit  by  It. 

For  an  Increasing  number,  this  means 
higher  education  and  each  of  us  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  help  provide  the  impetus  for 
local,  voluntary,  and  national  action  to  ex- 
tend such  educational  opportunities  with- 
out regard  for  financial  and  'or  racial  handi- 
caps. The  day  of  talking  is  past.  It  is  s 
time  for  action — Informed  Individual  action 
as  a  basis  for  community.  State,  and  National 
action  in  a  free  society.  We  cannot  "let 
George  do  It."  Those  who  have  received 
much  in  terms  of  educational  advantages 
must  shoulder  their  responsibilities  to  give 
much  In  terms  of  encouragement  and  effort. 
I  need  not  remind  you  that  this  Includes  far 
more  than  higher  education  per  se. 

If  your  interest  and  effort  could  somehow 
extend  higher  educaUon  opportunity  to  every 
individual  who  wants  it,  your  responsibil- 
ities would  not  end  there.  Quality  in  higher 
education — indeed,  in  aU  of  education — de- 
mands continuous  improvements  within  the 
educational  enterprise  Itself.  No  one  would 
belittle  the  educational  advances  spurred  on 
by  the  launching  of  sputnik.  They  have 
contributed  to  Immeasurable  sclsntlflc  prog- 
ress. The  challenge  which  faces  us  now  is  to 
balance  our  K:lcnUflc  and  technological 
progress  with  attention  to  the  humanities 
and  the  arts.     This  is  especially  important 


in  a  world  where  individual  freedom  must 
^  tempered  with  sensitivity  and  concern  for 
^ers  where  international  competition 
must  be  regulated  by  international  under- 
Sanding,  where  individual  ambition  must 
be  moderated  by  respect  for  the  integrity 
I[nd    the    various    talents    and    abilities    of 

"^Furthermore,  by  extending  the  reach  of 
hlKher  education  to  a  broader  spectrum  of 
wclety  we  also  are  challenged  to  extend  the 
«»pe  of  programs  to  provide  improved  social 
tools  and  cultural  outlooks  and  to  accommo- 
date an  increasing  variety  of  vocational  com- 
petencies. Such  an  education  cannot  be 
designed  once  and  left  to  serve  for  all  time. 
It  requires  constant  vigilance,  constant 
pruning,  constant  nourishing  with  new 
Ideas. 

The  world  Is  looking  at  American  educa- 
tion, at  the  Interrelationship  between  edu- 
cational excellence,  leadership,  and  produc- 
tion. Developing  nations  have  found  our 
experiences  with  land-grant  colleges  espe- 
cially valuable  In  their  own  educational 
planning.  Oxir  collegiate  pluralism  Is  a 
mirror  of  our  religious  and  cultural  plural- 
ism and  answers  the  demand  for  variety  In 
a  free  society.  It  U  understandable  that  a 
world  newly  discovering  Its  polycentrlc 
nature  would  look  to  the  universal  character 
of  our  educational  opportunities  with  In- 
creasing attention. 

For  example,  the  Bobbins  report,  which 
assesses  England's  higher  education  needs  for 
the  next  decade,  recommends  ways  to  assure 
that  "courses  of  higher  education  should  be 
available  to  all  those  who  are  qualified  by 
ability  and  attainment  to  pursue  them  and 
who  wish  to  do  so."  In  effect,  the  Bobbins 
rep>ort  rejects  the  highly  selecUve  admissions 
policies  of  British  unlversltlee  and  proposes 
to  broaden  the  base  of  higher  education. 
This  decision  has  Important  Implications  for 
us.  especially  in  those  American  Institutions 
where  admissions  requirements  are  based  on 
strictly  academic  measures  of  ability.  While 
the  world  Is  looking  at  our  higher  educa- 
tion, we  ourselves  need  a  constant  reevalua- 
tion  of  Its  appropriateness  for  our  needs.  In 
this,  you  as  individuals  have  a  responsibility 
to  take  a  vital  part. 

In  my  plea  that  you  "get  in  there  and 
pitch"  for  whatever  community  or  national 
action  we  need  to  extend  the  reach  of  high- 
er education  and  to  keep  Its  quality  and  ap- 
propriateness on  an  ever-upward  climb.  I 
do  not  VTlsh  to  play  Polonlus.  but  I  should 
like  to  inject  a  word  of  caution.  In  years 
to  come,  as  age  brings  nostalgia,  there  may 
be  temptations  for  you— as  there  have  al- 
ready been  with  me— to  muse  that  higher 
educaUon  isn't  the  same  as  it  used  to  be. 
But  the  world  for  which  we  are  educating 
is  not  the  same  as  It  used  to  be  either. 

Your  children  and  mine  will  live  In  a 
changing  world  and  our  educational  system 
will   need   a  world  of  change  to  meet  their 

It  is  for  you  to  meet  and  make  these 
changes.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  new 
educaUon  can  be  left  up  to  the  State  but 
only  at  great  risk.  The  SUte  has  no  choice 
but  to  conform  its  educaUon.  higher  or  pri- 
mary to  a  common  Ideal.  Such  conformity 
Is  In  lUelf  a  handicap.  Only  by  participa- 
tion of  private  voluntary  insUtutlons  such 
as  King's  College  can  we  have  the  true  and 
valuable  diversity  of  high  Ideals  our  coun- 
try deserves.  This  makes  It  Incumbent  on 
you  as  leaders  of  the  intellect  to  support 
and  participate  in  the  growth  of  our  educa- 
tion, public  and  private.  Even  the  word 
"private"  U  subject  to  change  since  these 
Institutions  are  truly,  parapubllc.  serving  a 
great  public  purpose  under  private  leader- 
ship. 

In  this  connection  I  hail  the  announce- 
ment of  the  ordinary  of  Pittsburgh.  Bishop 
Wright,  who  has  announced  that  the  pa- 
rochial schools   of  Pittsburgh  will   be   open 


to  all  chUdren  of  low  Income  without  re- 
gard to  their  rellgloios  belief. 

Surely  such  splendid  Innovations  deserve 
your  valued  support  and  participation  as 
part  of  the  great  new  adventure  in  grace 
that  is  aoth  century,  Chris  Planity. 

With  the  accelerating  rate  of  change  al- 
ready upon  us,  much  that  you  have  learned 
here  at  King's  College  will  be  subject  to  crlU- 
cal  analysis  as  you  pursue  that  freedom  of 
Inquiry  which  Is  the  great  scholastic  vi- 
tality. ,  V,    *  tV,- 

It  will  be  up  to  you  to  determine  what  the 
abiding  truths  are.  You  and  I  live  In  the 
age  of  surging  expectation  and  we  will  either 
move  with  the  crest  of  understanding  or 
founder  In  the  undertow  of  fallacy  unless 
we  continue  the  course  of  constant  reeduca- 
tion. . 

More  important  than  what  you  have 
learned  Is  the  momentum  to  keep  on  learn- 
ing the  desire  to  understand  yourself  and 
your  fellow  man.  and  the  will  to  add  your 
bit  to  the  forward  thrust  of  humanity.  The 
kind  of  higher  education  we  have  in  tomor- 
row's world  should  be  different  from  what 
we  have  today.  It  will  be  better  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  serves  tomorrow's  world.  It  Is 
your  task  to  keep  It  always  viable  and  adapt- 
able to  society's  needs  and  yet  straightfor- 
ward In  Its  task  of  preparing  Individuals  for 
the  future  they  will  help  to  shape. 

Let  us  return  full  circle  to  St.  Thomas 
Acqulnas.  "Three  things  are  necessary  •  •  • 
to  know  what  to  believe;  to  know  what  to 
desire;  to  know  what  to  do." 

To  this  I  would  add  the  capstone,  "To  do 
the  best  one  knows."  You  will  change  the 
world,  for  good  or  111,  the  extent  and  direc- 
tion depending  upon  how  much  you  know 
and  what  you  do  with  it.  You  can  change 
higher  education — or  education  In  general — 
and  thereby  contribute  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  leavening  agent  by  which  the  future 
becomes  better  than  the  past.  You— and 
only  you — can  determine  whether  your  edu- 
cational candle  burns  brightly  and  your  torch 
U  held  high  and  glowing  against  the  dark- 


ness. 


Congreii  Mutt  Revise  and  Liberaliie  Our 
Immlgratioii  Laws 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  15,  1964 

Mr.  GHiBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  is  now  considering  legis- 
lation to  revise  and  liberalize  our  present 
immigration  laws.  I  am  hopeful  that 
favorable  action  will  be  taken  by  this 
Congress  so  that  present  inequities  will 
be  eliminated.  Following  is  my  state- 
ment to  the  committee  concerning  the 
bill  I  introduced: 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Cc«n- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  am  graUfied  that 
your  committee  is  holding  hearings  on  leg- 
LslaUon  to  revise  and  liberalize  our  present 
UnmlgraUon  lavre.  Bef orm  of  our  antiquated 
and  unfair  immigraUon  laws  is  long  overdue, 
so  that  we  may  better  serve  humanity  and 
further  the  interests  of  equality,  the  ob- 
noxious principle  of  national  origin  upon 
which  our  immigration  system  has  been 
based  since  1924  must  be  eliminated. 

Our  esteemed  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  intatxluced  a  bUl,  HJl.  7700, 
based  upon  the  suggestions  and  wishes  of  o\ir 
dearly   beloved  former  President  Kennedy. 


President  Johnson   also   has  requested    and 
urged  this  Congress  to  approve  the  bill.     I 
introduced  an  idenUcal   bill.   H.B.   7902.  to 
show  my  strong  support.     Ever  since  coming 
to  Congress.  I  have  introduced  bills  calling 
for  a  complete   overhaul  and   liberalization 
of  our  immigration  and  naturalizaUon  laws. 
The  need  for  such  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress Is  forcibly  brought  home  to  me  almost 
dally;  my  congressional  district  Is  one  which 
contains   a  large   percentage   of   Immigrants 
and  new  U.S.  citizens;  many  pathetic  letters 
reach  me  describing  the  heartache  resulting 
from  Interminable  separaUon  of  members  of 
a   family.     Children  are  frustrated   In  their 
efforts  to  bring  their  parents  here;  relatives 
In  many  countries  face  a  lifetime  of  waiting 
for  their  turn  to  be  reached  under  our  unfair 
quota  system. 

The  task  before  your  committee  should 
be  undertaken  with  compassion  and  forth- 
rlghtness  and  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  proposed  changes  In  our  laws  are 
reasonable  and  are  demanded  by  existing 
circumstances.  Our  country  became  great 
under  our  earlier  policy  of  unrestricted  Im- 
migration. Those  who  sought  refuge  and 
freedom  here  contributed  mightily  of  their 
brawn,  their  brains,  and  their  loyalty;  our 
Nation  grew  strong  and  prospered.  The 
present  quota  system  which  is  based  on  the 
place  of  birth  or  the  racial  origin  of  a  hu- 
man being  has  proved  to  be  a  blot  upon 
our  conscience  as  a  Nation.  We  must  ac- 
knowledge that  birthplace  and  racial  origin 
of  a  human  being  do  not  determine  the 
quality  or  the  level  of  a  man's  Intellect,  his 
moral  character,  or  his  quallflcaUons  for 
becoming    a    part    of    our    Nation    and    our 

society. 

The  administration  bill  and  my  identical 
bill  provide  that  our  future  total  immigra- 
tion quota  will  be  divided,  regardless  of  the 
Immigrant's  place  of  birth,  Into  categories 
completely  divorced  from  the  concept  of 
race,  nationality,  citizenship,  or  place  of 
birth.  A  person's  skill,  or  his  relationship 
to  a  citizen  In  the  United  States  or  to  an 
Immigrant  previously  admitted  to  our  coun- 
try for  permanent  residence.  wlU  determine 
his  inclxislon  in  one  of  the  categories  listed. 
However,  a  large  portion  of  the  annual  Im- 
migration quota  win  remain  available  lor 
refugees  and  displaced  persons  so  that  we, 
as  a  nation,  can  serve  hiimanlty  and  help 
unfortunates.  We  shall  also  give  those 
who  Wish  to  leave  their  homelands  and  seek 
opportunities  here  for  themselves  and  their 
children,  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

We  are  mindful  of  the  sad  situation  which 
exists  at  present — when  thovisands  of  im- 
migrant visas  allocated  under  existing 
quotas  are  not  used  by  certain  nations,  by 
immigrants  born  In  those  countries  which 
we  have  favored.  At  the  same  time  immi- 
grants born  in  other  countries — less  favored 
by  us,  if  we  are  honest  enough  to  admit  It 
and  VFhlch  have  infinitesimal  quotas — ^have 
to  wait  for  permission  to  come  here  for 
periods  of  a  5  to  25  years.  This  Is  a 
BhamefvU  state  of  affairs  and  It  must  be 
brought  to  an  end. 

Under  the  new  system  the  entire  quota 
will  be  used  in  every  12-month  period.  The 
process  of  elimination  of  the  national  origins 
principle  wUl  continue  for  5  years  after  en- 
actment of  the  bUl.  We  wotUd  have  pre- 
ferred that  the  old  condemned  system  of 
national  origins  be  wiped  out  imnaedlately. 
However,  we  must  recognize  that  such  a 
drtwtic  change,  if  imposed  overnight,  would 
create  havoc  with  the  administrative  proc- 
esses of  Immigration  and  visa  issiiance  by 
our  consiUates  spread  aU  over  the  world. 
Thus  it  is  proposed  to  cut  20  percent  of  our 
quota  In  each  of  the  5  years  succeeding  en- 
actment of  the  bill,  and  place  that  number 
of  visas  In  a  pool  to  be  operated  under  the 
new  system.  At  the  end  of  the  5-year  period, 
the  new  ByBt«n  will  t>e  in  full  effect,  and  the 
administrators    will    have    gained    necessary 
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expertence    by    that    time    through    gradual 
use  of  the  new  system. 

After  the  fifth  yetu"  following  enactment 
of    the    bill,    all    quota    numbers    would    be 
drawn  from  a  single  worldwide  quota  of  164.- 
582.     Quota  nimibers  would  be  allocated  In 
the  order  of  preference  specified  In  amended 
section    203    of    the    Immigration    and    Na- 
tionality Act.     That  Is.  first  call  on  the  first 
50    percent    Is    given    to   persons    whose    ad- 
mission, by  virtue  of  their  exceptional  skill, 
training  or   education,    would    be   especially 
advantageous  to  the  United  States;  first  call 
on  the  next  30  percent,  plus  any  part  of  the 
first    50    percent    not    Issued    to    the   skilled 
specialists,   Is  given   to  unmarried  son.s  and 
daughters   of  U.S.    citizens,   not  eligible   for 
nonquota   status    because   they   are    over   21 
years  of  age;   first  call  on  the  remaining  20 
percent,    plus   any  part   of   the   first  80  per- 
cent  not   taken   by   the  first    two  classes.   Is 
given  to  spouses  and  children  of  aliens  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence;  and 
any  portion  remaining  Is  Issued  to  other  ap- 
plicants, with  percentage  preferences  to  oth- 
er   relations    of    U.S.    citizens    and    resident 
aliens,  and  then  to  certain  classes  of  work- 
ers.    Section  203  further  provides  that  with- 
in   each    class,    visas   are    Issued    In    the   or- 
der   In   which   applied   for— first   come,   first 
served.     TTiese  preference   provisions,  which 
under   present    law   determine   only   relative 
priority  between  nationals  of  the  same  coun- 
try,   win    now    determine    priority    between 
nationals  of  different  countries  throughout 
the  world. 

No  country  would  be  allowed  to  receive 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  quota  num- 
bers available  In  any  year  (Including  those 
from  the  quota  reserve  pool  during  the  first 
5  years,  from  the  area's  quoia),  with  certain 
exceptions. 

The  bill  contains  many  other  neces.sary 
and  helpful  provisions.  Among  other  things. 
It  would  grant  nonquota  status  to  parents 
of  U.S.  citizens. 

The  United  States  and  worthy  people  all 
over  the  world  need  this  bill.  It  Is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  approve  and  pass  It  so  that 
we  may  prove  to  all  mankind  that  we  truly 
believe  In  the  equality  of  all  men  and  that 
we  are  ready  to  welcome  persons  to  our  great 
land  on  a  fair  and  equitable  ba.sls  and  to  dis- 
card the  old  laws  which  are  based  on  racial 
prejudice  and  are  unfairly  discriminatory. 

I  urge  your  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  to  approve  this  Im- 
portant legislation.  I  look  forward  to  the 
privilege  of  voting  for  It  In  our  full  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  shall  do  all  In 
my  power  to  secure  Ite  pjussage  by  the  Con- 
press,  so  that  the  changes  can  be  brought 
bbout  as  soon  as  possible. 


U.S.  flag  has  been  discontinued  In  public 
schools.    It  Is  Important   for  my   col- 
leagues to  know  of  this.  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree,  and  I  therefore  am  Inserting  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Elks  Bulle- 
tin, San  Juan,  PJl.,  Lodge  No.  972: 
Flag  Dat  :  A  Tmbtttt  to  Oxm  Klao 
June  14  la  the  day  annuEilly  set  aside  as 
Flag  Day  to  call   attention    to  our   national 
emblem,    its    purpose   and   significance,    the 
Ideals  It  represents,  and  tlie  respect  It  com- 
mands.    For  God  and  country  Is  the  motto 
of  Americans.     It  Is  Inscribed  on  our  schools 
and     Institutions     In     Continental      United 
States.     It  la  preached  from  our  pulpits.     It 
la  Instilled  to  the  hearts  of  all  school  chil- 
dren  In   Continental   United   States   and   its 
possessions  except  In  Puerto  Rico.     The  local 
authorities  discontinued,  the  pledge  of  alle- 
giance to  the  U.S.  fiag  at  public  schools.    Flag 
Day  this  year  has  an  added  significance  with 
communism  trying  to  spread  throughout  the 
world.      It   Is   a  day  of   rededlcatlon   to   the 
ideals  and  principles  for  which  our  national 
emblem   stands.      Proudly    we   Identify   our- 
selves In  our  allegiance  to  the  flag  at  every 
meeting    with    our    forefathers,    who    wrote 
their  loyalty  to  these  United  States  In  toll 
and     sacrifice.     In     blood     on     battlefield, 
stanchly  following  the  Stars  and  Stripes  Into 
the  Jaws  of  death. 

As  we  Elks  are  loyal  U)  our  God  we  are 
loyal  to  our  country.  The  honor  that  we 
give  to  our  Nation's  flag  Is  but  the  outward 
expression  of  the  loyalty  and  devotion  that 
Is  within  our  heart  and  soul  which  should  be 
clearly  demoi^strated  by  every  Elk  and  his 
family  by  being  promptly  at  the  lodge  on 
Sunday.  June  14  at  8  o'clock  p.m.  to  witness 
and  enjoy  our  beautiful  and  Impressive  Flag 
Day  exercises. 

Tick  EorroB. 


June  IS 


Resolution  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Georgia 


Flag  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or    CALIFORNT.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  8.  1964 

Mr.  ROOSEVEIiT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  years  ago  a  representative  of  United 
I'ress  International  related  to  me  an  In- 
c  ident  he  had  witnessed  while  on  assign- 
ment in  Puerto  Rico,  at  which  a  group  of 
clemonstrators  marched  on  a  Flag  Day 
(  bservance  and  attempted  to  tear  down 
tne  Stars  and  Stripes.  At  that  time  I 
r.xpressed  my  grave  concern  at  such  ac- 
tion, and  I  wish  to  do  so  again,  for  my 
attention  has  been  directed  to  a  state- 
ment that  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1964 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert a  resolution  which  ha.s  been  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

The  resolution  was  introduced  by  Hon. 
Dan  White.  State  repre-sentative  of  Mc- 
intosh County,  which  is  located  in  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Georgia. 
Representative  White's  resolution  has 
reference  to  a  project  in  Mcintosh 
County  which  was  made  possible  because 
of  a  loan  from  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration, 

The  resolution  follows : 
H.  Res.  65 
(By  Mr.  White,  of  Mcintosh) 
Resolution   relative   to  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

"Whereas  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration of  the  U.S.  Department  of  C!om- 
merce.  at  the  present  time,  has  designated 
77  counties  In  Qeorgla  as  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  their  program;  and 

"Whereas  there  are  36  approved  Georgia 
projects  underway;  and 


"Whereas  there  Is  a  total  capital  InveM. 
ment  under  these  programs  of  $8,134^^1' 
which  has  created  3,435  new  Jobs;  and 

"Whereas  there  are.  at  the  present  tlms  n 
projects  pending  which  will  entaU  a  total 
capital  investment  of  $18,966,253  and  cn«fc. 
872  new  Jobs;  and  " 

"Whereas  as  a  typical  example  of  the  bene- 
fits  to  be  derived  from  these  program. 
Perling  Industries,  Inc.,  has  located  a  plantln 
Darlen.  Ga  ,  by  virtue  of  an  Area  Redeveloo- 
ment  Administration  loan  of  »422,500  whlS 
has  created  200  new  Jobs  within  this  countr 
and  '• 

•Whereas  an  additional  vocational  trainlns 
grant  of  •80.165  has  been  made  available  iS 
connection  with  this  industry;  and 

•Whereas  the  many  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  expansion  of  the  Area  Redevelop, 
ment  programs  are  readily  available  to  the 
industrial  and  economic  future  of  the  Stats 
of  Georgia:    Now.  therefore,  be  it 

'Resolvtd  by  the  GmereU  Assembly  of 
Georgia.  That  this  body  does  hereby  urm 
each  and  every  member  of  the  Georgia  con- 
gresBlonal  delegation  to  support  the  pHXigram 
and  appropriations  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  now  pending  befon 
Congress  In  order  that  said  administration*! 
program  may  l>e  expanded  to  additional 
counties  In  the  State  of  Georgia  and  the 
many  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom  dls- 
trlbutod  therein;  be  It  further 

'Resolved.  That  the  clerk  of  the  house  of 
representatives  Is  hereby  authorized  and  in- 
structed to  transmit  an  appropriate  copy  a( 
this  resolution  to  each  and  every  member  of 
the  Georgia  congi  esslonal  delegation." 
In  house:  Read  and  adopted  June  3.  19«4, 

GuTNi*  W    EiXAKD,  Clerk. 
In  senate:  Read  and  adopted  June  6,  19«4. 
Georgk  D  SrrwAHT,  Secretary. 


U.S.  Policy  in  Sonth  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


of 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  Nrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  IS.  1964 

Mr.  itYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  concerning  U.S. 
policy  in  South  Vietnam  which  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  June  12.  With 
the  increasing  crisis  in  this  area  the 
New  York  Times  has  performed  a  wel- 
comed service  by  its  forthright  presenta- 
tion of  the  issue.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  read  the  following  editorial: 
Asian  Controi^tation 
Two  VS.  planes  have  been  shot  down  in 
Laos  and  now  American  armed  fighter  plane 
escorts  are  shooting  back.  The  situation  is 
deteriorating  in  Vietnam  as  well  as  In  Laos 
and,  by  reflexion.  In  Cambodia,  Thailand,  and 
all  of  southeast  Asia.  When  or  how  is  the 
shooting  going  to  end?  When  or  how  is  the 
steady.  If  slow,  advance  of  the  Communists 
In  the  region  going  to  be  stopped? 

The  power  factor  In  southeast  Asia  that 
really  counts  Is  the  confrontaUon  between 
the  United  States  and  Communist  China. 
They  are  still  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  but  the  gap  Is  closing.  When  Under 
Secretary  Ball  and  President  de  Gaulle  con- 
ferred the  other  day,  they  agreed  that  south- 
east Asia  should  be  denied  to  the  Commu- 
nists, but  they  disagreed  on  how  this  goal 
was  to  be  achieved. 

General  de  Gaulle  Insists  with  reason  tha* 
no  settlement  of  the  Indochina  conflict  is 
possible    without    the    conctirrence    of    the 
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fwnmunlst  Chinese.  This  is  the  domlnat- 
Jn7f actor.  China  Is  there;  the  United  States 
u  10  000  miles  away.  Chinese  power  radiates 
over  the  whole  of  Asia  from  India  to  Korea. 

The  nub  of  the  question  is  the  American 
belief  that  a  withdrawal  of  our  military 
.uDDort  would  leave  a  vacuum  which  the 
Bed  Chinese  would  inevitably  fill— not  to 
,  ^tion  the  fact  that  for  better  or  worse  we 
have  commitments  that  we  must  honor.  The 
De  Gaulle  argument  Is  that  China  has 
,n(,UKh  problems  with  Russia  In  the  north. 
India  in  the  west,  and  the  United  States  In 
the  eiist.  not  to  mention  a  strained  economy, 
to  be  willing  to  leave  southeast  Asia  more 
or  less  alone — on  the  condition  that  China 
felt  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  to  fear 
a   threat    from    the   United    States    In    that 

There  U  no  Ideal  solution;  but  It  has 
seemed  to  this  newspaper  that  the  most  prac- 
ticable one  Is,  In  the  broadest  possible  terms, 
a  guaranteed  neutralization  of  all  states  that 
formerly  made  up  Indochina.  What  this 
means  is  the  interested  powers— Including 
particularly  the  United  States  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China— would  mu- 
tually and  gradually  withdraw  militarily 
from  that  area  and  would  at  the  same  time 
guarantee  the  Independence  of  the  re.'^pectlve 
BUites.  possibly  with  a  U.N.  presence  to  en- 
force It.  .        ,  ,  J 

Obviously  such  a  solution  Is  risky  and 
mi(;ht  not  work  out  In  practice,  but  the 
rl.sks  will  be  great  no  matter  what  U  done, 
ftiid  will  be  still  greater  If  the  outcome  Is 
left  to  the  hazards  of  military  escalation 

The  entire  problem  deserves  exploration 
III  another  conference  of  the  14  nations, 
Comunlst  China  Included,  that  have 
been  concerned  with  southeast  Asia  since 
the  Geneva  Conference  of  1962  The  deci- 
sive confronUtlon  of  the  United  States  and 
Red  China  should  be  over  a  negotiating 
Uible,  not  with  arms.  In  the  long  run,  this 
will  only  be  possible  when  Communist  China 
Is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  and  when 
Washington  can  speak  to  Pelplng  In  the 
normal  course  of  diplomatic  exchanges  be- 
tween two  nations  that  recognize  each  other. 
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June  8.  1964.  printed  with  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
UNiviasrrT  o»  Massachusetts, 

OmCE  OF  THE  PRESmENT. 

Amherst,  Mass. 

HUBERT    HORATIO   HUMPHREY 

From  a  young  pharmacist  in  Huron, 
S.  Dak.,  to  a  senior  statesman  In  our  Nation's 
Capital,  you  have  devoted  a  lifetime  to  com- 
pounding prescriptions  by  which  the  world 
may  live  a  healthier,  happier,  and  more  pro- 
ductive life.  Notable  among  the  Ingredients 
which  you  have  always  used  In  providing 
remedies  have  been  hope,  charity,  and  love; 
and  of  these  love  of  fellow  man  has  been 
the  most  powerful  and  enduring  of  your 
contributions. 

I.  therefore,  by  authority  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws, 
honoris  causa,  and  admit  you  to  all  Its  rights 
and  privileges.  In  token  of  this  I  present 
you  with  this  diploma  and  Invest  you  with 
the  appropriate  hood. 

Given  at  Amherst,  Mass..  June  7,  1964. 


Trustee  Harry  D.  Brown.  Economist  Seymour 
E.  Harris  and  Senator  Humphrey. 

NINE    HUNTMIED    AND    riTTT-SIX    SENIORS 

Undergradviate  degrees  were  awarded  to  956 
seniors,  113  master's  degrees  were  conferred 
and  11  doctorate  degrees  were  awarded. 

Two  four -college  Ph.  D.'s  were  awarded  un- 
der a  unique  program  whereby  students 
study  and  receive  their  degrees  from  the  four 
area  colleges.  Mount  Holyoke.  Smith,  Am- 
herst and  the  university. 


The   S«arch 


Senator  Hnbert  Humphrey,  of  Minnesota, 
ReceiTCt  Honorary  Doctorat*  in  Law 
From  the  Univeriity  of  Ma»»achu«ett» 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1964 
Mr.  BOLAND.     Mr.  Speaker,  our  great 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 
last  week  conferred  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  on  our  colleague  from 
the     Senate,     the     Honorable     Hubert 
HuMPHHKY,    of    Minnesota,    the    distin- 
guished Democratic  whip  who  has  shown 
outstanding  leadership  in  the  current  ef- 
forts to  get  the  Kennedy-Johnson  civil 
rights  bin  through  the  Senate  and  en- 
acted Into  law  by   Congress.     Senator 
HtTMPHREY  was  also  the  commencement 
speaker  at  the  graduation  exercises.     I 
ask  permission  to  have  the  citation  ac- 
compar\ylng  the  doctor  of  laws  degree 
conferred  bn  Senator  Httmphrey  by  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  news- 
paper account  of  the  Senator's  address, 
as  printed  In  the  Springfield  Union  of 


University    of   Massachusetts   Class   Hears 
Humphrey  Describe  "Dynamic  FurtTRE" 
Amherst. — Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Democrat  of  Minnesota,  told  1.080  graduates 
of  the  University   of  Massachvisetts   Sunday 
that  he  envies  them  because  they  will  step 
Into  a  world  which  "is  moving  In  one  of  the 
most  dynamic  periods  of  human  history." 
excitement  certain 
The  assistant  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate told  the  graduates  that  although  their  fu- 
ture may  be  "unpredictable,"  It  Is  "certain  to 
be  exciting." 

Discarding  a  prepared  text  and  speaking 
from  notes  made  while  coming  here  by  air- 
plane from  Washington,  Senator  Humphrey 
said  the  problems  and  hopes  of  mankind  are 
the  same  as  they  were  at  the  dawn  of  history, 
but  "what  is  new  Is  that  for  the  flrst  time 
•  •  •  the  only  question  Is  whether  we  have 
the  will  and  the  courage  and  the  audacity  to 
do  something  about  it." 

The  physical  means  of  eliminating  poverty, 
fear.  Illiteracy,  disease.  Injustice,  and  war 
now  are  available,  he  said. 

SHOULD    have    hopes 

Although  accomplishing  these  goals  re- 
mains a  dream,  "young  people  and  a  young 
nation  should  dream  and  should  have  hopes." 

He  drew  prolonged  applause  from  the  10,- 
000  parents,  faculty,  students,  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  university  gathered  on  the 
lawn  west  of  the  new  Boyden  physical  edu- 
cation center  when  he  predicted  that  passage 
of  a  civil  rights  bill  next  week  will  signal  a 
beginning  of  progress  which  will  diminish 
discrimination  and  "cleanse  this  stain  from 

our  flag." 

The  commencement  ceremonies  closed  the 
101st  year  of  the  university's  operation. 

FULL,    EQUAL    PARTNER 

Commenting  on  the  contrast  between  the 
number  of  degree  candidates  Sunday  and  the 
27  who  received  degrees  100  years  before. 
Gov.  Endlcott  Peabody,  who  brought  the 
greetings  of  the  Commonwealth,  said  that 
in  recent  years  the  State  Institution  has  be- 
come "a  full  and  equaj  partner  of  our  fine 
private  institutions,  able  to  provide  a  quality 
education  at  a  low  cost." 

Pointing  to  new  developments  under  his 
administration.  Governor  Peabody  «ald, 
"whUe  much  has  been  done,  much  remains 
to  be  done." 

Following  Senator  Humphrey's  address. 
University  President  John  W.  Lederle  con- 
ferred honorary  degrees  of  doctor  of  hxunane 
letters  on  John  Hope  Franklin  and  retired 
University  of  Massachusetts  Registrar  Mar- 
shall O.  Lanphear  and  doctor  of  laws   on 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1964 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  calling  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
the  excellent  editorial,  written  by  Wil- 
liam J.  Coughlin,  in  June  8.  1964  issue  on 
page  54  of  the  magazine  "Missiles  and 
Rockets"  which  refers  to  the  successful 
test  of  the  KIWI-B4D  reactor  on  May  13, 
1964  at  Jackass  Flats.  Nev. 

This  is  an  outstanding  success  in  the 
U.S.  space  program.  This  really  sig- 
nifies a  milestone  in  the  space  program 
since  its  inception  in  1958.  This  suc- 
cessful test  points  the  way  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  operational  nuclear  rocket 

engine. 

The  KIWI-B4D  reactor  demonstrates 
the  superb  technical  competence  which 
results  in  important  technical  break- 
throughs. The  Grovernment  and  Indus- 
trial team,  comprised  of  AEC.  NASA, 
Westinghouse,  Aerojet,  and  other  con- 
tractors are  to  be  highly  commended  for 
this  fine  accomplishment. 

A  special   commendation   is   due   Dr. 
Harold  B.  Finger,  manager  of  the  Space 
Nuclear  Propulsion  Office  for  the  Atomic 
Energy   Commission   and   the   National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
on  this  Important  step  forward  in  nu- 
clear powered  space  propulsion. 
The  Search 
(By  William  J.  Coughlin  1 
In  November  1962,  there  was  a  dishearten- 
ing setback  In  this  country's  program  to  de- 
velop nuclear  rocket  propulsion.     The  Kiwi- 
B-4A  reactor,  demonstrating  what  ml^ht  po- 
litely be  termed  an  unacceptable  degree  of  in- 
stability,   was    heavily    damaged    by    flow- 
Induced    vibrations   during   a   power   test 

We  therefore  want  to  call  attention  to  a 
significant  stride  forward  for  the  nuclear 
rocket  F«'ogTain  with  last  month's  successful 
operation  of  the  K.iwi-B-4D  reactor  at  Jack- 
ass Flats,  Nev.  TTie  May  13  run  oould  not 
Immediately  be  pronounced  a  success  l>ecause 
a  hydrogen  leak  touched  off  a  fire  that  left 
some  questions  about  the  reactor. 

But  on  May  29,  Dr.  Harold  B.  Finger, 
manager  of  the  Space  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Offlce  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commisaion  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, reported  to  the  annual  news  con- 
ference of  the  Aviation /Space  Writers  Asso- 
ciation : 

"Examination  of  reactor  parts  and  data 
analysis  completed  as  of  May  27,  1964.  in- 
dicates successful  operation  of  the  reactor." 
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ThU  U  a  major  milestone  In  the  project 
and  follows  18  months  of  redesign,  analysis, 
component  testing,  and  cold-flow  tests  of  the 
Klwl-B-4A  and  Klwl-B-4B  reactors.  Despite 
the  November  1962  disaster.  the««  oonTlnced 
the  ABC-NASA-Industry  team  that  the  de- 
sign approach  taken  by  Los  Alamos  and 
Westlnghoxise  could  achieve  a  stable  reactor. 
The  May  13  run,  despite  the  unfortunate 
fire,  is  vindication  of  that  effort.  The  hydro- 
gen leak  which  touched  off  the  fire  occurred 
outside  the  reactor,  In  the  Jet  nozzle,  where 
some  of  the  coolant  tubes  In  the  regenera- 
tively  cooled  nozzle  separated  from  the  pres- 
sure shell.  This  leaked  hydrogen  out  of  the 
nozzle  where  It  Ignited  and  caused  the  Inlet 
hydrogen  duct  Insulation  and  painted  sur- 
faces to  burn. 

The    reactor    Itself    continued    to    operate 
stably   and   reliably.      The   shutdown   was   a 
normal     one     following     preplanned     proce- 
dxires.     Shutdown   took   place  after  slightly 
more  than  a  minute  of  operation  at  niaxl- 
mum    power.      Maximimi    temperature    was 
mialntained  for  over  a  minute  and  a  half.  ■ 
Dr.  Finger  describes  his  reaction  this  way: 
•'For  a  few  seconds  at  the  end  of  the  test, 
1  (and  I  am  sure  everyone  else  In  the  room) 
consclotisly  thought  through  the  major  ob- 
jectives of  the  test  to  determine  If  the  run 
duration  was  long  enough  to  assure  that  the 
maJcH-  objectives  had  been  met.     I  felt   an 
eliciting    and    emotional    reaction    when    I 
realized  that  It  was.     The  operation  of  the 
reactor  certainly  appeared  successful.    Noth- 
ing had  left  the  reactor,   the  Jet  was  fully 
expanded    and    appeared    absolutely    clean, 
there  were  no  flashes  In  the  Jet  as  had  been 
experienced  In  the  Klwl-B-4A  reactor  test  In 
November  19<J2,  none  of  the  vibrations  that 
had  caused  damage  to  the  reactor  were  de- 
tected in-  this  test,  and  extensive  data  had 
been  recorded  on  the  reactor  performance." 
Teardown  of  the  reactor  has  Justined  Dr. 
Finger's  first  flush  of  success.     Piu-ther   re- 
actor testing  is  scheduled  this  year  and  next, 
to  be  followed  by  operation  of  an  engine  sys- 
tem In  which  reactor  and  all  of  the  Impor- 
tant nonreactor  components  are  coupled. 

But  last  month's  test  marked  more  than  a 
milestone  In  the  program.  It  demonstrated 
what  a  determined  and  capable  design  team 
can  accomplish  In  the  face  of  setbacks  In 
research  and  development.  Despite  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  196a  reactor  failure  and 
the  heartache  of  congressional  disenchant- 
ment, the  etrorts  of  the  AEC.  NASA.  Westing- 
house.  Aerojet,  and  other  contractors  con- 
tinued unabated. 

They  met  the  challenge  despite  the  fact 
that  there  Is  no  firm  mission  requirement  for 
their  engine,  despite  the  fact  that  there  Is 
no  assiu-ance  that  it  ever  will  fly. 

It  Is  important  to  remember  this  when 
studying  the  Nation's  research  Into  advanced 
technology.  In  addition  to  carrying  out  ap- 
proved programs,  we  must  also  establish  the 
technology  to  permit  undertaking  of  any  ad- 
vanced missions  we  may  decide  are  desirable. 
This  Is  not  an  expensive  undertaking. 
About  10  percent  of  the  fiscal  1965  NASA 
budget,  for  example,  goes  for  advancement  of 
technology,  some  tSOO  million.  The  need  for 
this  Investment  is  clearly  expressed  by  Dr. 
Finger: 

"The  future  missions  conducted  will  be 
determined  by  the  technological  capability 
available  In  advance  of  major  decisions." 

It  is  to  retain  this  option  that  funding  of 
programs  such  as  nuclear  rocket  propulsion 
and  nuclear  electrical  propulsion  is  Impera- 
tive. 

Dr.  Finger  believes  May  13.  1964.  will  go 
Into  the  records  as  the  day  on  which  a  nu- 
clear rocket  reactor  was  first  tested  success- 
fully at  powers  and  temperatures  which  pave 
the  way  to  use  of  the  nuclear  rocket  In  space 
flight. 

If  so.  the  day  la  Indeed  an  Important  one. 
President  Johnson  already  has  called  for  a 
review   of  space   missions   which    might   be 


undertaken  following  the  Ixixx&r  landing. 
Nuclear  rockets  can  play  an  Important  role 
in  these,  ptu^lcularly  when  the  requirement 
arises  for  manned  planetary  exploration. 
Even  before  then,  however.  It  can  be  used 
to  Increase  the  payload  capability  of  Saturn 
V,  opening  the  way  to  more  extensive  lunar 
exploration  and  to  operational  bases  on  the 
lunar  surface. 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  success  a 
few  days  later  of  Saturn  itself,  the  Jackass 
FlaU  rim  of  Kiwl-B4D  made  the  month  of 
May  an  Important  one.  The  years  beyond — 
when  automated  and  manned  spacecraft  are 
landing  on  Mars,  when  man  pushes  farther 
into  space  In  the  search  for  life  outside  this 
planet — wlU  owe  a  debt  to  the  determined 
group  who  carried  out  their  own  search  In 
the  western  desert  Into  the  troubles  of 
K1W1-B4A. 


June  IS 
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caslon  that  he  announced  that  his  nmim^ 
was  to  be  defined  as  totalitarian  Thusol! 
expression  "totalitarian  state"  had  its  orl»i!! 
In  the  crisis  arising  from  the  murder  onS^ 

He  Is  remembered  on  this  40th  annlvwMrr 
and  will  be  for  years  to  come,  as  the  lymhoi 
of  all  the  vlcUms  of  totalitarian  tyranny 
Vakki  B.  Montama, 
Editor.  Giujitizia.  Official  Organ  in  ittU 
ian  of  the  International  Ladies'  n^ 
ment  Workers  Union. 
New  York,  June  8.  1964. 


Speech  by  Conj^-etcman  Silvio  0.  Coi|» 
at   the    Firit    Charch    of   Chri«t  Cw 
gregational 


Matteotti's  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  Nrw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1964 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  permission  hereto- 
fore granted  me  by  unanimous  consent. 
I  Include  the  following  letter  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  by 
Mr.  Vannl  B.  Montana,  editor.  Giustl- 
zia.  official  organ  of  the  International 
Ladles'  Garment  Workers  Union,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  Giacomo 
Matteotti: 

Matt«otti's         Anniversary — MnRDEH         of 
Italian      Opponent      op      Mussolini      Is 
Recalled 
To  the  EnrroR: 

June  10  marks  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
kidnaping  and  murder  by  a  Fascist  gang  in 
Rome  of  Giacomo  Matteotti.  leader  in  the 
Italian  Parliament  of  the  opposition  to  the 
dictatorial  trend  and  terror  of  Benito  Musso- 
Uni. 

A  few  days  before  his  murder.  Matteotti, 
general  secretary  of  the  Italian  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party.  In  a  speech  deUvered  In  Parlia- 
ment, had  denounced  and  documented  the 
Government  terroristic  activities.  At  the  end 
of  his  speech,  which  was  Interrupted  almoet 
at  every  word  by  the  Pascists,  Matteotti  said 
to  his  friends:  "And  now.  you  can  arrange 
for  my  funeral." 

Matteottl's  disappearance  awoke  the  Ital- 
ian people  to  the  realization  that  fascism 
and  political  crime  were  the  same  thing. 
The  question.  "Where  is  Matteotti?"  became 
a  slogan  and  was  voiced  practically  by  all 
Italtans.  Mussolini  himself  became  so 
alarmed  that  In  a  speech  in  Parliament  he 
said  that  only  his  worst  enemies  could  have 
committed  the  crime. 

Matteotti  was  found  buried  outside  R<Hne 
In  a  wooded  section  called  La  Quartarella. 

TOTALITARIAN     STATE 


There  still  was  at  that  time  some  degree 
of  press  freedom  in  Italy  and  the  crime  was 
continually  charged  against  Mussolini's  gov- 
ernment. A  short  time  later  the  head  of  the 
press  office  of  Mussolini.  Cesarlno  Rossi,  de- 
fected and  published  a  document  charging 
Mussolini  with  having  ordered  the  kidnaping 
of  Matteotti.  It  was  to  suppress  the  per- 
sistent wave  of  criticisms  that  the  rigid  laws 
against  the  freedom  of  press  and  against  the 
opposition  parties  were  announced.  Musso- 
lini felt  strong  enough  to  declare  In  a  speech 
in  Parliament,  on  January  3.  1925.  that  he 
assumed  the  "historical  responsibility"  for 
the  murder  of  Matteotti.    It  was  on  that  oc- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OP    NTW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 
Tuesday,  June  2.  1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  com. 
mend  this  body's  attention   to  what  I 
think  was  a  highly  Important  speech  on 
the  relationship  between  civil  rlghta  and 
the  church  In  American  life.    The  speech 
was  delivered  on  April  26  at  the  Pint 
Church     of    Christ    Congregational    In 
Plttsfield,  Mass.,  by  our  colleague,  Rep- 
resentative  Silvio  O.  Conte,  one  of  the 
most  effective  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.     In  the  speech.  Repre- 
sontative  Conti:  makes  the  point  that 
while  government  can  do  much  to  safe> 
guard  individual  rights  in  the  areas  tA 
education,  employment,  voting,  and  pub- 
lic accommodation,  only  parishioners  can 
deal  with  diacrlmlnation  when  It  occurs 
in  the  church.     He  calls  for  Christian 
leadership  in  this  area  where  government 
cannot  enter.    At  the  same  time,  he  c<Mn- 
mends  this  Plttsfield  church's  Christian 
action  group  for  its  efforts  in  this  area. 
Under  unanimous  consent  agreement. 
I  insert  Congressman  Conte's  excellent 
speech  in  the  Record: 

Speech    Givxn    bt    Congressman    Silvio   O. 

CoNTK    at    the    First    Chitrch    op    Christ 

Congregational,  Sunday.  April  26,   1964 

I  can  think  of  no  more  effective  way  of 

getting  Into  the  subject  matter  of  this  dialog 

than  by  noting  flrst  of  all  the  fact  that  I  am 

even  appearing  here  as  a  part  of  your  regular 

Sunday  morning  worship. 

I  don't  mean  to  Imply,  of  course,  that  I 
am  honoring  you  here  with  my  presence.  On 
the  contrary.  I  deem  It  an  honor  to  have 
been  invited  here  to  contribute  my  part  In 
this  series  of  dialogs  which  are  designed  to 
make  this  congregation  more  aware  of  the 
public  problems  which  beset  society. 

By  suggesting  new  developments  in  the 
outlook  at  Chnatlan  leaders.  I  hope  I  am  not 
intimating  that  differences  between  tb« 
sects  no  longer  exist.  They  moet  certainly 
do.  and  none  of  us  can  foresee  the  day  when 
these  differences  will  t)e  eliminated.  But 
these  new  demonstrations  of  trust  and 
frlendUneaa  do  point  up  an  extremely  Im- 
portant aspect  oi  human  r«latlons.  And 
th*t  is.  that  there  are  many,  mjuay  areas  In 
which  there  Is  r^tii  and  sincere  a^ireemeDt 
whatever  our  dogma,  our  separate  rellgloua 
beliefs,  or  our  different  ways  of  asking  God's 
forgflveneas  for  our  sins. 

One  snch  area  la  the  belief  that  all  human 
beings  were  bom  In  God's  Image^whetliar 
their  color  was  red.  white,  yellow,  or  blade 


And  while  people  of  all  Christian  faiths  pay 
fcomage  to  that  common  belief,  we  find  many 
MHong  us  who  pay  only  lipeervlce. 

Now  I  appreciate  better  than  anyone,  prob- 
ably   the   attention   being   focused   on   Con- 
gees which  Is  presently  considering  a   pro- 
S»ed  law  which  would  enforce  the  concept 
^Tbelng  born  In  God's  image,  on  many  un- 
tblnlclng  people.     And  I  pray  that  some  good 
to   that    end   wUl   come   out   of   the   pending 
dlscuaelons  in  the  Senate.    But  I  submit  that 
Congieas  alone  cannot  do  the  Job.     Neither 
can  your  State  legislature,  or  your  city  coun- 
cU       Pot   the    fact    remains    that   when   the 
^fe    of    an    Episcopal    bishop    from    Massa- 
chusetta  cannot  t>e  admini.'itered  the  rlghta 
of  holy  communion  in  a  church  of  her  faith 
in    Flortda.    simply    because    she    is    accom- 
panied by   a  colored   woman,   who  also  hap- 
pen* to  be  the  wife   of  an   Episcopal   bishop 
in   Massachusetts,   then   we   have    a  problem 
that   falls  outside   the  pale  of  Government. 
I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  humiliating 
treatment  aooorded   Mrs.   Peabody  and   Mrs. 
Burgess  when  the  doors  of  their  church  were 
closed  to  them  by  the  presiding  clergyman  in 
St    Augustine.     S-a-i-n-t  Augustine,  indeed. 
This  is  not,  of  course,  a  condemnation  of 
the  Episcopal   Church,   for   the   same   treat- 
ment is  accorded  Negroes  in  many  Christian 
churches  of  the  South.     I  cite  it  only  because 
it   was   a   recent   occurrence,    and    it   comes 
most  readily  to  mind. 

But  the  point  I  make  Is  this,  as  far  as  a 
Negro's  rights — or  those  of  any  minority 
people— are  concerned  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion equal  opportunity  to  work,  and  a  right 
to  maintain  human  dignity,  you  have  every 
right  to  expect  us  in  Government  to  do  our 
utmost.  But  in  the  equally  important  right 
to  worship  God.  as  any  human  being  wishes, 
whatever  your  concept  of  Christianity,  you 
are  the  ones  who  have  to  deliver.  We  in 
Congress,  for  instance,  can  decree  that  a  bus. 
train,  a  hotel,  or  a  restaurant,  that  is 
licensed  to  do  business  with  the  public,  must 
accord  the  same  treatment  to  all  peoples, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  religious 
faith  But  when  an  ordained  minister 
closes  his  doors  on  members  of  his  own 
church  who  seek  communion  with  God,  then 
it  is  time  that  all  Christians  search  their 
souls  for  an  answer. 

For  this  is  an  area  in  which  we  in  Govern- 
ment cannot  enter.     If  we  did.  we  would  in 
effect,   by   violating   our   traditional   concept 
of    freedom    of    worship    and    separation    of 
church  and  state.    No  one  should  appreciate 
that   point  better   than    you   people   in   this 
very    meetinghouse.      And    I    say    meeting- 
house   advisedly— because    at    one    time    In 
Massachusetts    the    Congregational    Church 
and    the    town    meetinghouse    were    as    one. 
llUs   was,   in   fact,  the   seat   of   government. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  article  3  of  the  bill  of 
rights    of    the    original    Massachusetts'    con- 
■stltution    provided    that    the    legislature   re- 
quire that  all  towns,  at  their  own  expense, 
provide  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
public  protestant  teachers  of  "piety,  religion. 
Rnd  morality"  in  all  cases  where  such  provi- 
sion shall  not  be  made  voluntarily. 

And  to  the  great  credit  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  that  day,  even  though  their 
piu-lshioners  dominated  the  electorate,  that 
portion  of  the  constitution  was  stricken  In 
1832,  and  In  its  place  they  Inserted,  in  part, 
the  following — "and  no  subordination  of  any 
one  sect  or  denomination  to  another  shaU 
ever  be  established  by  law." 

And  I  say.  the  same  soul  searching  that 
brought  about  that  change  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts' constitution  130  years  ago.  by  lead- 
ers of  the  church.  Is  what  is  needed  today  in 
really  extending  clvU  rights  to  aU  peoples." 
I  dUagree  with  those  who  say.  it  is  not  the 
place  of  church  leaders  to  get  themselves 
mixed  up  in  the  civil  rlghU  problem.  I 
applaud  the  efforts  of  Reverend  Burchell.  of 
Alan  McLean,  of  Father  Eckel,  and  all  others 
who  have  displayed  more  than  passing  In- 
terest     And.    I    am    proud    of    my   old    law 


schoolteachers.  Father  Robert  I>rlnan,  and 
Father  Keneally  for  placing  themselves  and 
their  church  Into  the  thick  of  the  fight. 

Also  along  these  lines.  I  hail  the  National 
Interrellglous  Convocation  that  will  meet  In 
Washington  next  week. 

Having  touched  on  the  moral  or  Christian 
aspects  of  civU  rights,  let  us  proceed  to  the 
area  where  we  in  the  political  field  can  do 
something  about  the  problems,  and  why. 

First  of  p'l.  there  Is  the  legal  aspect  From 
all  this  huUaballoo  In  Congress,  you  may 
have  the  impression  that  we  are  giving  the 
Negro  something.  What  we  are  doing,  actu- 
ally, is  fulfilling  our  legal  obligations  under 
the  Constitution,  as  Interpreted  by  our  Su- 
preme Court,  and  under  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress We  are  rendering  unto  Negroes,  and 
all  other  persons  subjected  to  humiliating 
and  degrading  discrimination,  the  things 
that  are  theirs  by  right,  not  by  gilt. 

They  are  entitled  to  an  education  equal  to 
that  accorded  all  others  by  government.  Not 
■  separate   but   equal'   education,    but   equal 

too 

They  are  entitled  to  the  right  to  vote, 
subject  to  the  same  qualifications  and  stand- 
ards set  up  for  all  voters.  Not  special  tests, 
but  the  same  tests  administered  to  all. 

They  are  entitled  to  decent  shelter.  Not 
Just  to  a  certain  area,  but  wherever  they  can 
afford  to  best  live  their  lives  and  best  bring 
up  their  children. 

They  are  entitled  to  equal  opportunity  for 
work  Not  Just  to  menial,  housekeeping 
chores,  but  to  work  which  will  best  serve 
themselves  and  their  fellow  man. 

And  above  all.  they  are  entitled  to  live  a 
life  with  dignity,  and  not  relegated  to  ghet- 
tos In  places  of  public  accommodation. 

Secondlv,  there  is  a  practical  political  as- 
pect We  must  never  forget,  as  we  dwell  here 
m  the.se  prosperous  and  comparatively 
liealthy  United  States,  that  there  are  more 
nonwhUes  in  this  world  than  whites  And  as 
we  continue  to  spout  hate,  as  we  continue  to 
look  down  upon  colored  peoples,  as  we  bury 
one  complaining  picketer  after  another— 
yes  and  as  we  close  the  doors  of  God  to 
"them-  there  are  millions  and  millions  all 
over  the  world  who  bear  witness.  And  with 
a  Godless,  communistic  force  in  the  wings, 
ready  to  exploit  and  exaggerate  oiu-  weak- 
nesses, a  real  and  sincere  application  of  civil 
rights  becomes  a  must — not  Just  a  benef- 
icence 

Third,  there  Is  an  economic  aspect.  By 
depressing  the  living  standard  of  Negroes, 
we  depress  the  standards  of  everyone.  Fur- 
thermore, we  do  this  at  a  time  when  we  are 
in  dire  need  of  scientific  and  technological 
Ualent  in  a  world  that  Is  moving  so  fast,  that 
Is,  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  most  of 
us.  By  subjecting  minorities  to  a  menial  and 
oftimc^  degrading  work,  we  are  depriving 
them  of  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  a  more 
helpful  and  strategic  capacity. 

And  finailv,  permit  me  for  a  moment  to 
inject  a  personal  or.  if  you  will,  a  selfish 
a.spect.  My  parents,  as  did  millions  of  others, 
came  to  this  country  as  'strangers  in  a 
strange  land."  They  did  not  know  the  lan- 
guage, and  they  were  laughed  at.  They  Mid 
not  know  the  customs  and  traditions,  and 
they  were  either  scorned  or  considered  odd. 
But  they  were  white,  and  they  were  strong. 
They  were  offered  work  commensurate  to 
their  abilities.  And  gradually,  because  they 
were  at  least  offered  the  opportunities,  they 
were  able  to  overcome  the  slings  and  arrows 
of  Ignorant  discrimination,  and  build  a  Ufe 
for  themselves  and  their  children. 

Colored  people  who  lived  here  for  genera- 
tions before  my  people  arrived  here,  still  have 
not  Iseen  accorded  the  opportunities  that 
this  great  country  made  available  for  my 
family.    I  think  It  Is  high  time  they  did. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  voted  and 
fought  for  the  clvU  rights  bill  which  has 
passed  the  House  and  is  now  being  debated 
at  such  lengths,  sometimes  shamefully.  In 
the  Senate. 


This  U  why,  as  a  freshman  Congressman. 
I  voted  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Commission  studies  on  voting  rights,  hous- 
ing, education,  and  employment  oppyortunity. 
This  Is  why  I  filed  In  January  1963.  a  civil 
rights  bill  which  went  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  leglBltalon  pending  In  Congress:  and  this 
Is  why  I  will  continue  to  fight  and  In  that 
connection  I  should  advise  you.  that  If  the 
Senate  goes  along  with  amendments  which 
leave  the  bill  Ineffectual,  meaningless,  or 
too  crippled.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  it.  This 
will  be  construed  by  many,  as  was  a  proce- 
dural vote  I  cast  last  December,  as  a  vote 
against  civU  rights.  Sutfh  a  construction 
would  be  false. 

And  so  I  say,  while  our  civil  rights  path 
may  be  rugged'  embarrassing,  and  distasteful 
for  many  of  us.  It  U  clear.  No  one  can  afford 
the  luxury  of  the  sidelines  in  the  struggle 
for  equality. 

Dxirlng  the  debate  on  civil  rights.  I  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  on  recalling  the  activi- 
ties of  our  former  great  Senator  from  this 
State,  Charles  Sumner,  who  acted,  at  all 
tlmee,  clearly  within  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience. 

We  need  this  kind  of  spirit  in  every  phase 
of  life,  a  spirit  that  appeaJls  to  the  heart,  a 
spirit  that  appeals  to  the  mind,  a  spirit  in- 
stUled  by  our  Creator  for  the  purpoeee  at 
hand. 

It  has  been  189  years  since  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I  cannot 
recall  a  period  of  time  when  we  have  been 
faced  with  a  more  important  issue. 

I  say  this  because  the  laells  of  Independence 
must  toll  this  year  for  millions  of  people  who 
have  t>een  denied  the  freedom  which  Jeffer- 
son's rhetoric  so  explicitly  states  was  their 
God-given  inheritance. 

The  bells  that  toll  this  year,  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  a  John  Donne  devotion,  are 
tolling  for  each  and  every  one  of  us.  No  man 
can  afford  to  live  on  this  remote  Island  dur- 
ing the  struggle  for  equality  that  rings  out 
on  every  corner  of  the  globe. 

This  Christian  action  group  Is  not  asking 
for  whom  the  bell  tolls,  for  you  know  well 
tliat  they  are  tolling  for  each  and  every  In- 
dividual who  has  the  courage  to  hear. 

The  fact  that  you  have  heard  Is  deeervlng 
of  the  highest  praise,  and  with  all  of  the 
sujjport  that  I  have,  I  commend  you.  You 
have  my  continued  best  wishes  for  success, 
for  I  fed  that  what  you  are  doing  will  be, 
ultimately,  the  most  vital  form  of  Interven- 
tion that  the  Republic.  If  It  U  to  survive, 
requires. 
Thank  you. 


Local  Rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia — 
an  Opportunity  To  Pnt  States  Rights 
Principles  into  Action 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF    CALirORNTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1964 
Mr.    BURTON    of    California.      Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 
Local  Rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia — 

AN     OPPORTTTNITT     TO     PtPT     STATES     RIGHTS 

Principles  into  Action 
(Statement  by  John  J.  Sexton,  chairman. 
Home  Rule  Committee,  Young  Demo- 
cratic Club  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  May  14. 
1964) 

The  Young  Democraltc  Club  of  the  Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia   believes    that    the    Con- 
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greos  shoiild  enact  the  administration  home 
rule  bill  for  the  DlBtrlct  of  Colimibla  and 
tnereby  restore  to  District  residents  a  basic 
right  which  la  the  birthright  of  every 
American,  the  right  of  local  residents  to 
chooee,  democratically,  the  leaders  who  will 
administer   local   government. 

We  particularly  urge  those  who  are  quick 
to  defend  States  rights  and  who  favor,  on 
other  matters.  State  and  local  control  rather 
than  control  by  the  Federal  Government,  to 
be  consistent  In  the  District  of  Ck>lumbla 
and  support  home  rule.  District  of  Colxun- 
bla  residents  are  entitled  to  elect  their  own 
leaders  Just  as  do  the  residents  of  every 
other  city  in  the  Nation. 

Support  for  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  long  been  the  consistent  posi- 
tion of  the  Young  Democratic  Club  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  of  the  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  of  America.  In  April 
of  this  year  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  assembled  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  convention,  re- 
affirmed this  position.  In  January  of  this 
year  the  National  Convention  of  the  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  of  America  reaffirmed 
Its  position  in  support  of  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  present  system  Is  one  of  control  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  local  matters. 
Restoring  home  rule  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Lb  an  opportunity  to  put  into  effect 
the  principle  of  local  control  over  local 
affairs. 


Hearing  Before  a  Select  Panel  on  Mis- 
sutippi  and  Cvil  Rights 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or  CALrroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15,  1964 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  given  before  a  select 
panel  on  Mississippi  and  civil  rights. 
National  Theatre,  E  Street  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C., 
June  8,  1964: 

Hearing  Betork  a  Select  Panel  on  Missis- 
sippi AND  Civil  Rights,  Section  4  or  Testi- 
MONT,  Congkessman:  thk  Honorablk 
Phillip  Bubton,  or  Calitoknia 

TESTIMONT  Or  MARVIN  WILSON  (HAVING  BEXN 
rlKST   DULT    SWORN   BY    MR.    FREKDMAN) 

Mr.  Prkedman.  Would  you  state  your  name 
and  address,  please? 

Mr.  Wilson.  My  name  is  Marvin  L.  Wilson, 
resident  of  Jackson.  Miss. 

Mr.  Friedman.  How  long  have  you  lived  In 
Jackson? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Fourteen  years. 

Mr.  Freeoman.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Fourteen. 

Mr.  Fbeidman.  And  what  have  you  come 
here  to  tell  us  about? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  during  the  summer 
when  we  were  demonstrating.  It  was  on  June 
2.  we  were  starting  from  the  NAACP  office. 
We  was  going^^^the  courthouse.  But  before 
we  got  there  they  picked  us  up.  When  we 
was  going  down  the  street  we  saw  about  50 
blue  helmets  coming  toward  us.  And  the 
man  said  to  take  a  detour.  So  we  turned. 
After  we  turned  that  way,  we  started  down 
the  street  and  they  blocked  us  off  again.  So 
he  said  keep  going.  So  we  kept  going.  But 
Anally  stopped.  When  they  stopped  us,  they 
took  their  clubs  and  Just  hold  them  like  that, 
and    they    were    pushing    us    to    the    paddy 


wagon.  And  so  as  they  were  pushing  me. 
they  had  the  club  Ln  my  back.  And  I  was 
stumbling  my  way  up  there,  and  I  feU.  And 
when  I  fell  one  kicked  me  and  grabbed  me 
In  Um  back  and  said  "Get  up,  nigger."  And 
after  I  had  got  to  the  paddy  wagon,  you  see 
the  mark  here.  I  fell  again,  he  kicked  me 
again.  And  then  he  caught  my  leg  and  he 
pushed  It,  and  it  hit  the  side  of  the  paddy 
wagon,  and  I  cut  my  head. 

When  he  got  to  the  corner,  he  slammed  on 
his  brakes  and  I  bimiped  my  head. 

After  he  got  there,  he  turned  the  heat  on 
In  the  paddy  wagon — man,  we  thought  we 
were  going  to  fry. 

But  this  Juvenile  court  man  by  the  name 
of  Calhoun,  he  said  "Bring  the  little  ones 
out."  We  came  out.  So  the  boy  you  Just 
talked  to.  he  went  first.  He  said.  "Come 
here,  boy."  He  walked  there.  "Whafs  your 
name?"  He  said,  "What?"  And  then  the  cop 
asked  him  what  he  said.  He  wanted  him  to 
say  "Yes.  sir."  He  wouldn't.  So  he  grabbed 
him.  So  I  flgoired  out  If  my  friend  did  it, 
why  couldn't  I.  So  I  went  up  there  and  he 
asked  me  my  name.  I  told  him.  He  didn't 
ask  me  no  questions.  So  I  didn't  get  a 
chance  to  say  anything. 

But  when  we  came  out  for  lunch.  I 
wouldn't  eat  the  food.  I  threw  my  tray 
down.  Some  peas  feU  down.  He  came  over 
and  said,  "You're  smart,  aren't  you?  Pick 
up  all  the  peas."  So  I  grabbed  a  handful  of 
peas  and  everything  and  threw  them  there. 
He  said  "You  come  see  me  "    So  I  went  In. 

He  said,  "Now  Just  sit  down.  I  want  to  talk 
to  you.  I  don't  want  to  hurt  you."  So  he 
tried  to  maek  me  "Tom." 

Mr.  Prekdman.  You  say  he  tried  to  make 
you  "Tom"? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That's  rlRht. 
Mr.  FREZ3>MAif.  T-o-m? 
Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frkxoman.  What  does  that  mean? 
Mr.  Wilson.  That  means  to  tell  what  the 
people  are  planning  for  the  next  day.  And 
so  anyway.  I  wouldn't  tell  him.  He  said 
"What  are  they  doing  in  the  NAACP  office?" 
I  said,  "The  same  thing  you  are — sitting  be- 
hind a  desk,  talking." 

And  so  he  got  up.  He  said,  "Does  your 
mother  know  you  are  here?"  I  said,  "Of 
course."  "Boy.  ain't  you  lying  to  me?"  I 
said.  "No.  I  don't  have  to  lie  to  you."  So  at 
that  time  he  said.  "You  are  too  smart  a 
nigger,  you  know  that?  If  you  were  a  little 
bigger  I'd  kill  you." 

So  at  the  time  he  hit  me  two  times  with 
a  backhand  and  a  forehand. 

Mr.  Freedman.  And  did  anything  else  hap- 
pen before  you  were  turned  loose? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Nothing  but  they  were  Just 
pushing  and  grabbing  and  shoving  me. 
Mr.  Freedman.   Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman    Tatloh.  Are    there    any    ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  Stkes.  Could  you  tell  me  how  you  got 
started  In  these  demonstrations?  How  old 
were  you? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  was  down  on  Capitol  Street, 
I  was  Just  down  there  looking. 

Mr.  Stkis.  I  don't  mean  this  particular  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes.  I  know  what  you  mean 
This  U  how  I  got  In  It. 

We  were  standing  up  there.  I  was  Just 
standing  there  watching  them.  So  the  po- 
Uce  came  over  there.  And  they  said,  "All 
right,  all  you  niggers  move  along."  So  when 
I  st\unbled  he  hit  me  with  a  club.  I  said 
umph.  He  said  "Umph  hell — you  got  to 
move." 

Mr.  Stkes.  How  old  were  you  when  you 
first  got  In? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  was  13. 

Mr.  Stkes.  Is  this  last  year? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Stkes.  The  first  time  that  you  have 
ever  done  it? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That's  right. 
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Mr.  Pkkeoicam.  On  this  occasion  when  yam 
were  hit  In  the  stonutch  with  a  sUck,  ««. 
you  participating  then  In  any  kind  of  mnZ? 
ment?  ^^'•" 

Mr.  Wilson.  No.  But  that  Is  what  ma^s 
me  get  into  It.  I  was  Just  watching  AitZ 
I  had  got  hit.  I  went  to  the  NAACP. 

Mr.  Freedman.  It  was  a  kind  of  backlash 

Mr.  Wilson.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Heller.  Marvin,  were  you  scared  when 
you  were  In  the  police  station? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No. 

Mr.  Helle*.  Were  you  scared  when  yon 
were  talking  to  him? 

Mr.  WmsoN.  That  is  something  else. 

Mr.  HKI.I.ER.  When  you  go  back  to  uitij 
sippl.  are  you  going  to  be  demonstrating  ha 
active?  "*  ^ 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  that  Is  what  I  am  goln» 
to  do  in  Mississippi.  ^ 

Mr.  Heller.  Are  you  going  to  be  scared 
when  you  go  back? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No.  no. 

Mr.  Heller.  I  will  be  scared  for  you. 

Chairman  Tatlor  Do  you  work  with  older 
people  in  the  community,  or  are  you  Juit 
working  with  the  14-year-old  group? 

Mr.  WtLsoN.  Well,  at  the  time  I  was  work- 
ing with  the  older  people,  helpli^  them  gat 
to  the  courthouse,  helping  them  learn  hov 
to  vote.  At  the  time  we  have  the  students, 
I  will   be  helping  with   the  students. 

Mr.  Coles.  I  will  ask  you  the  same  quas- 
tlon  I  asked  your  schoolmate  this  morning. 
Do  you  think  that  many  people  of  your  agi 
are  doing  the  kinds  of  things  you  are  dolngf 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  it  is  not  really — most  o( 
them,  they  are  not  scared.  They  Just  dont 
take  time  off  to  see  what  is  going  on.  But 
some — after  they  are  really  doing  aomethlog, 
like  demonstrating,  we  have  more  kids.  But 
at  the  time  It  is  Just  older  people.  All  Um 
young  can  do  Is  help  them  Into  the  court- 
house and  all. 

Mr.  Coles.  How  do  you  account  for  your 
strength  and  guts? 
Mr.  Wilson.  Huh? 

Mr.  Coles.  Where  do  you  get  your — well, 
what  I  am  saying  Is  that  I  am  concerned — I 
Just  wish  more  young  people  of  your  age  had 
what  you  have. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do.  too. 
Chairman  Tatlor.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Marvin. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Jimmy  Travis. 

TESTIMONT     Or     JAMBS     TRAVU      (HAVING     BEEN 

rasa  ddxt  bwoen  bt  mr.  rRKDMAM) 

Mr.  FREEDMAN.  Would  you  please  stats 
your  name  and  your  residence  and  your 
occupation? 

Mr.  Travis.  My  name  Is  James  Travis.  I 
live  at  2147  Powers  Avenue,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Mr.  Freedman.  How  long  have  you  lived  In 
Jackson,  Miss.? 

Mr.  Travis.  I  have  lived  In  Jackson,  Miss, 
21  years.     All  of  my  life. 

Mr.  ntEEDMAN.  And  what  do  you  do  now? 

Mr.  Travis.  Well.  I  have  worked  for  the 
Student  Non -Violent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee as  a  field  secretary. 

Mr.  Freedman.  How  long  have  you  been  In 
that  work? 

Mr.  Travis.  Well,  I  began  In  the  simimer  Of 
1961,  working  on  7ot«-  reglstratlcm. 

Mr.  Peeedman.  Why  did  you  go  Into  that 
kind  of  work? 

Mr.  Travis.  Well,  it  was  during  the  tlms 
of  the  freedom  lide.  and  I  said  If  people  from 
America,  people  from  all  over  ar«  willing  to 
come  to  Mississippi  to  do  something  to  help 
the  people  In  Mississippi,  the  letkst  we  can  do 
Is  get  up  and  do  something  for  ourselves. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Does  that  m*an  that  you 
did  not  care  to  do  anything  about  the  situa- 
tion befcn^  people  canoe  down  from  ths 
North? 

Mr.  Tbavis.  Well,  the  leadership  was  not 
what  It  is  now. 

Mr.  nxBtMAK.  Were  the  people  waiting  for 
this  kind  of  leadership,  or  did  the  leadership 


^eate  the  resentment  among  the  people  that 
they  had  never  felt  before? 

I4r  Travis.  Well,  leadership  has  come  from 
irttbln,    through    the   help   of    people   from 

outside.  ,. 

I4r  Freedman.  Did  you  have  any  specinc 
jncident  that  you  wanted  to  teU  the  panel 
jbout? 

Mr.  Travis.  Yes.  I  do. 

February  28.  1W3.  I  attended  a  voter  regis- 
tration meeUng  In  Greenwood,  Miss.,  along 
with  Robert  Moses  and  Randolph  Blackwell. 
After  the  meeUng  was  over,  we  left  the  SNCC 
ottce  en  route  to  OreenviUe.  Miss.  A  white 
Bulck  1962  began  following  us.  There  were 
three  white  men  In  it. 

About  7  miles  from  Greenwood,  Miss.,  when 
no  other  cars  were  in  sight,  this  white  1962 
Bulck  pulled  up  alongside  and  opened  nre 
with  a  submachlngegun.  I  was  hit  in  the 
back  of  the  head  and  in  the  shoulder. 

I  was  taken  to  the  campus  of  Mississippi 
Vocational  College,  which  was  the  closest 
point  from  where  the  shooting  took  place. 
There  was  no  doctor  on  the  campus.  So  a 
doctor  was  called  from  Greenwood,  Miss., 
and  he  came  In  and  took  one  look  and  said 
that  they  should  rush  me  to  the  hospital  in 
Greenwood.  So  they  took  me  to  the  hosplUl 
in  Greenwood. 

The  doctor  took  some  X-rays  and  he 
wanted  to  remove  the  bullet.  But  I  did  not 
want  him  to  remove  the  bullet,  because  I 
was  afraid.  So  I  remained  In  the  hospital 
overnight,  and  the  following  day  I  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  hospital  In  Jackson,  Miss.,  a  uni- 
versity hospital.  The  bullet  was  removed 
that  afternoon,  without  any  anesthesia,  be- 
cause they  said  they  were  afraid  that  they 
might  hit  a  nerve,  and  I  would  not  be  able 
U)  react  If  they  did. 

So  I  stayed  In  the  hospital  2  days  after 
they  took  the  bullet  out  and  on  the  second 
day  which  was  a  Sunday,  the  doctor  came 
in  after  breakfast  and  said:  "You  are  die- 
charged.  You  can  leave  now."  So  I  told 
him  I  did  not  feel  up  to  it.  So  he  left.  He 
came  back  after  lunch  and  he  said:  "You 
are   discharged.     You  can   leave." 

Again  I  told  him  I  did  not  feel  up  to  It. 
So  he  came  in  after  supper,  and  he  said, 
•You  are  discharged,  and  you  got  to  leave." 

So  I  left. 

That's  about  It. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Do  you  have  any  Idea  who 
the  people  were  who  shot  at  you? 

Mr.  TaAvis.  The  people  who  did  the  shoot- 
ing were  arrested  a  few  days  after  the  shoot- 
ing—well, they  were  arrested,  and  they  were 
released  on  bond.  And  In  November  the  trial 
was  to  come  up,  but  after  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  they  postponed  It.  They  said 
that  the  people  would  have  resentment  be- 
cause of  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy.    And  nothing  more  has  come  of  it. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Is  there  anything  else  that 
you  have  to  tell  us? 

Mr.  Travis.  I  now  have  an  ulcer  from  work- 
ing  In  the   movement. 

Chairman  Tatlor.  May  I  ask  about  the 
police  acUon  to  find  the  people  In  the  white 
Bulck?  You  reported  the  Incident  to  the  po- 
lice from  the  hospital,  or  did  Bob  report 
when  he  took  you  or  what? 

Mr.  Travis.  Bob  reported  the  Incident. 
Then  later,  while  In  the  hospital  In  Jackson, 
X  talked  with  the  FBI.  I  gave  him  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  car.  They  found  the  car,  and  they 
traced  the  owners  of  the  car.  And  they  were 
arrested. 

Chairman  Tatlor.  Was  that  the  local 
police  In  Jackson,  or  was  that  the  FBI  who 
took  over  the  case? 

Mr.  Travis.  The  FBI  was  instrvunental  in 
getting  the  local  oSlclalB  to  do  something. 
But  only  after  quite  a  bit  of  pressure. 

Mr.  Fr»H)Man.  What  do  you  mean  by  pres- 
sure? 

Mr.  Travis.  Well.  Wiley  Branton,  who  Is 
the  director  of  voter  education  project,  called 
upon  the  Federal  Government  for  interven- 


tion in  this  case,  because  the  shooting  took 
place  on  a  UJB.  highway.  Highway  82,  and 
for  that  reason  I  believe  the  FBI  moved  and 
thereby  causing  the  local  officials  to  move. 

Chairman  Tatlmi.  Would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible for  the  FBI  to  have  acted  as  promptly 
were  It  not  on  a  State  highway,  or  rather  on 
Highway  82? 

Mr.  Travis.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  they 
would  have  acted  as  fast  otherwise. 

Chairman  Tatlor.  Mr.  Sykes. 

Mr.  Sykes.  In  seeking  legal  help,  or  police 
help  In  matters  of  this  sort  are  there  any 
Negro  Judges,  any  Negro  lawyers,  any  Negro 
poUcemen,  any  Negro  FBI  agents  In  Missis- 
sippi that  you  can  turn  to? 

Mr.  Travis.  There  are  no  Negro  FBI  agents 
in  Mississippi.  There  are  no  Negro  Judges  In 
Mississippi.  They  have  a  few  Negro  police- 
men in  Jackson  now.  But  other  than  that, 
not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Stkbs.  Could  I  ask  you  a  second  ques- 
tion? Are  there  any  white  FBI  agents,  any 
white  Judges  or  any  white  lawyers  or  any 
white  policemen  that  you  think  would  help 
you  In  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Travis.  Well,  there  Is  the  posslbUlty 
that  they  would  help  If  they  were  not  afraid 
of  what  the  white  community  would  say. 

Mr.  Stkes.  Could  you  suggest  anything, 
then,  that  might  help  In  this  situation,  and 
which  you  could  have  made  available  to 
you— legal  and  police  aid  through  some  kind 
of  a  Federal  agency  or  In  some  other  form? 

Mr.  Travis.  Well,  with  the  appointment  of 
Federal  Judges  and  this  summer  Federal  mar- 
shals from  Mississippi— because  this  Is  going 
to  be  It  In  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Stkes.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Coles.  Where  did  the  bullet  go? 
Mr.  Travis.  It  went  Into  the  back  of  the 

head. 

Mr.  Coles.  Where  you  are  pointing  now? 

Mr.  Travis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Coles.  And  you  went  to  a  local  hospital 
in  what  town? 

Mr.  Travis.  Greenwood. 

Mr.  Coles.  Was  this  the  city  hospital,  and 
county  hospital? 

Mr.  Travis.  County. 

Mr.  Coles.  And  why  didn't  you  want  to 
have  It  removed  there? 

Mr.  Travis.  I  was  afraid  that  they  might 
not  do  the  best  they  could. 

Mr.  Coles.  You  felt  that  they  were  not 
friendly  to  you,  even  though  they  were  doc- 
tors In  a  hospital? 

Mr.  Travis.  True. 

Mr.  Coles.  Did  they  do  anything  or  say 
anything  that  gave  you  that  feeling,  or  was 
It  based  on  your  past  esperience? 

Mr.  Travis.  Well,  seeing  that  I  had  worked 
with  clvU  rights,  I  did  not  think  they  would 
take  too  kindly  to  It. 

Mr.  Coles.  Now,  when  you  went  Into  Jack- 
son, what  hospital  did  you  go  to? 

Mr.  Travis.  The  university  medical  center. 

Mr.  Coles.  This  Is  a  State  medical  school 
center? 

Mr.  Travis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Coles.  And  a  surgeon  operated  on  you. 
And  what  U  it  he  said  to  you— that  he  would 
not  give  you  anaesthesU  because  he  was 
afraid  of  damaging  a  nerve? 

Mr.  Travis.  Yes.  He  said  that  if  I  were 
given  anaesthesia,  then  I  would  not  be  able 
to  react  If  he  hit  a  nerve.  Evidently  a  nerve 
was  hit,  because  fco'  over  6  months  I  had  no 
feeling  after  the  operation  behind  my  ear  at 
all. 

Mr.  Coles.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the 
surgeon?  Did  he  ever  make  his  name  known 
to  you? 

Mr.  Travis.  No.  I  do  not. 
Mr.  Coles.  He  never  Introduced  himself  to 
you? 

Mr.  TRAVIS.  I  met  him  again,  but  I  was  in 
a  hurry. 

Mr.  PRBDMAir.  I  would  like  the  record  to 
show  that  when  the  witness  said  "right 
here"  he  Indicated  ^  point  behind  his  left 
ear  and  near  the  base  of  his  skull. 


Mr.  DAT.  Do  you  know  what  the  ball  bond 
was  on  the  men  who  shot  you? 

Mr.  Travis.  I  think  It  was — I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  DAT.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Tatlor.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Freedman.  We  have  Just  been  informed 
about  1 :30  Sunday  night  a  bomb  was  thrown 
Into  the  window  of  the  Freedom  House  In 
Canton,  Miss.  Two  COFO  workers  sleeping 
Inside  were  not  Injured,  although  the  win- 
dow was  destroyed.  Complaints  were  filed 
with  the  Justice  Department.  United  Press 
International  says  the  FBI  had  no  comment. 


TESTIMONT    OF    GREENE    BREWER     (HAVING    BEEN 

FIRST    DULT     SWORN    BT     MR.     FREEDMAN) 

Mr.    Freedman.  Would     you     state     your 
name,  please. 

Mr.  Brewer.  My  name  Is   Greene   Brewer. 
Charleston,  Miss. 

Mr.  Freedman.  How  long  have   you   lived 
in  Mississippi,  Mr.  Brewer? 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  lived  there  for  24  years. 
Mr.  Freedman.  And  Is  there  something  In 
particular  that  you  wanted  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  panel? 

Mr.  Brewer.  Well,  yes,  I  would. 
Well,  back  awhile  back  I  left  Mississippi 
and  went  to  New  Jersey,  so  I  have  been  stay- 
ing up  there  for  about  5  years.  And  my 
baby  brother,  who  Is  In  the  Army  now,  he 
left  about  3  years  ago  and  had  been  staying 
In  IndlanapolU,  Ind.  So  I  hear  from  him, 
by  writing,  and  he  hears  from  me.  And  we 
decided  to  come  down  to  visit  my  famUy. 

While  we  were  down,  we  decided  to  visit 
some  friends  which  stay  not  very  far  from 
where  my  mother  stayed.  And  so  we  did. 
And  we  was  there  for  a  short  while  and  de- 
cided to  leave  So  when  we  got  ready  to  go, 
we  noticed  a  tire  on  the  car  was  almost  dowa. 
So  the  store  wasn't  very  t&i,  a  country  store. 
So  we  said  when  we  would  go  by  the  store 
we  would  put  air  In  the  tire. 

So  me  and  my  brother  and  another  friend, 
one  of  our  schoolmates,  Dave,  got  In  the  car. 
We  went  to  the  store. 

David  got  out  to  put  air  in  the  tire. 
So  my  baby  brother,  Charles,  he  went  Into 
the  store  to  get  some  cold  drinks.  And  so 
he  was  in  the  store  a  good  while.  I  never 
got  out  of  the  car.  So  David  went  and 
pushed  the  door  open,  and  started  in  the 
store.  So  he  backed  up  very  fast,  he  turned 
away  from  the  door  and  started  fast  toward 
the  road. 

Well,  he  left  the  door  a  crack  open  and  I 
could  hear  a  sound  in  the  store.  And  I 
knew  my  baby  brother  was  in  there.  So  I 
decided  to  go  In  and  see  what  was  going  on. 
I  Jumped  out  of  the  car  and  ran  Into  the 
store.  My  brother  was  laying  on  the  floor 
unconscious,  bleeding.  Two  white  fellows- 
one  of  them  was  John  Uttle  and  the  other 
was  the  store  owner,  Jesse  Hunter,  was  stand- 
ing there.  So  I  caUed  my  brother  twice  and 
asked  him  what  happened.    He  never  said 

nothing. 

So  Mr.  Hunter  said  I  better  get  him  out  of 
there  before  th.ey  kUl  him.  And  so  I  said  It 
looked  like  they  already  had  killed  him.  I 
said,  "What  is  it  for?"  He  said,  "You  heard 
what  I  said,  get  him  out  before  I  kill  him." 

So  I  picked  my  brother  up,  and  helped  him 
to  the  door,  and  when  he  got  to  the  door  he 
could  sort  of  stand  up,  by  holding  It.  And 
he  had  some  sun  glasses.  I  went  back  for 
them.  ^    ^ 

Mr.  Hunter  ran  behind  the  counter,  had  an 
ax  handle,  grabbed  a  pistol,  and  evMT  time 
I  would  make  an  attonpt  to  try  to  get  out 
the  door  he  would  keep  calling  me  bad  wcwds 
and  keep  me  from  going  out  the  door. 

While  I  was  watching  him,  so  he  couldnt 
get  up  on  me  with  the  ax  handle.  Mr.  Uttle 
was  behind  me,  I  oouldnt  watch  him;  he 
made  a  sneak  attack  from  btiilnd. 

When  I  did  get  close  enough  to  try  to  go 
out  of  the  door,  he  was  close  enough  to  make 
his  hit  then.  So  he  hit  me  with  the  ax 
handle  and  from  the  Uck  I  was  hospitalised 
for  about  8  days.    Bo  I  suffered  with  a  Crac- 
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tured  Bkull,  a  cracked  Jaw  bone,  a  broken 
nose,  a  busted  eyeball. 

Mr.  Preedman.  Mr.  Brewer,  did  you  report 
this  to  anyone? 

Mr.  Brtwxr.  Wen,  at  the  time,  being  I 
wasn't  able — but  I  have  a  brother  here.  He 
reported  It  and  tried  to  have  action  done 
about  It.  and  I  am  sure  he  would  like  to 
tell  you  what  happened. 

Mr.  Freedmaht.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  BsKWER.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Tatlor.  I  think  that  story  tells 
Itself.     Are  there  any  questions? 

Mr.  Freedmak.  We  can  call  him  back  IX  we 
want  after  his  brother. 

Chairman  Taylor.  Perhaps  we  can  hear 
the  rest  from  yoiu-  brother. 

TESTIMONT     OF    PEKCT     BREWER      (  HAVING     BEEN 
DULY  SWORN   BY    MR.   FREEDMAN  ) 

Mr.  Preidman.  Would  you  please  state 
yovu-  name, 

Mr.  Brewek.  Percy  Brewer. 
Mr.  P^EEDMANT.  And  are  you  the  brother  of 
Greene  Brewer,  who  Just  testified? 
Mr.  Bre-wer.  I  am. 

Mr.  Freedman.  And  you  want  to  continue 
with  the  story  that  he  was  telling? 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  could  tell  you  my  part  of 
the  story. 

Mr.  Freedman.  All  right.  Would  you 
pleese? 

Mr.  Brewer.  On  the  4th  of  February,  1964, 
I  was  at  home  about  8:30  at  night.  My 
mother  suffered  heart  trouble.  I  live  about 
-  600  feet  from  where  she  does.  She  went  to 
my  bouse  and  told  me  to  go  and  see  about 
the  other  two  children.  She  heard  they  got 
beat  up.  The  fellow  that  had  visited,  he 
oome  across  the  woods,  he  come  to  tell  my 
mci*hler  about  it.  She  ran  down  and  told  me 
about  tt  So  I  got  up.  I  wouldn't  get  my 
car — I  went  to  g©t  my  father-in-law's  car 
and  went  to  the  hospital. 

Well,  ttie  law  had  been  there.  My  sister 
was  there.  She  told  me  to  grt  away. 
Well,  I  came  back  home. 
The  next  morning  I  didn't  know  anything 
to  do.  1  went  to  Stunner,  Miss  .  to  the  county 
seat,  weet  aide  of  the  county,  and  I  con- 
tacted a  lawyer.  He  toJd  me  there  wasnt 
nothing  he  could  do  with  It.  He  said  he  was 
in  the  dtlaen*  council.  He  said  he  couldnt 
take  no  action  because  he  was  supported  by 
the  right  people  in  that  county.  I  couldn't 
tell  him  too  much.  He  seemed  to  have  al- 
ready heard  about  It.  And  he  told  me  the 
best  advice  he  could  give  me  wa«  to  go  to 
Cl&rkadale,  to  the  Post  Office  Building,  np- 
stalrs,  and  check  wltii  the  FBI — and  dont 
rejxjrt  his  ruune.  don't  have  him  In  In  no 
kind  of  way,  because  he  wunted  to  live  In 
that  county. 

So  I  went  to  Clarksdaie  to  see  the  FBI 
the  next  couple  of  days. 

My  brother — this  one,  he  had  his  eyeball 
busted  out,  the  side  of  his  head  caved  in. 
He  went  to  the  hospital — they  couldn't  do 
him  no  good  at  Charleston.  Then  at  the 
hospital  he  had  to  pay  $50  before  he  got 
In  there.  And  I  had  to  try  to  get  the  $60. 
So  it  was  2  days  before  I  could  go  to  Clarks- 
daie to  see  the  FBI. 

When  I  got  there  and  reported  my  state- 
ment to  the  FBI.  he  wrote  It  down  and  told 
me  he  would  see  about  it.  So  he  asked  me 
what  I  know.  He  said  if  the  committee  takes 
action  in  a  couple  of  days  I  would  be  inter- 
viewed, and  also  the  boy  In  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Przedman.  If  what  committee  takes 
action? 

Mr.  Brewer.  He  said  he  wasn't  nothing 
but  an  FBI  agent — there  was  nothing  he 
could  do  but  take  what  a  person  brings  In 
because  he  had  to  mall  It  to  Memphis.  Tenn., 
to  some  other  main  office  there,  and  they 
would  check  on  It.  And  if  they  thought  it 
fit,  they  would  check  on  it.  Bo  they  never 
Interviewed  me. 

Mr.  FUEKDMAJ7.  You  have  heard  nothing 
since  then  about  It? 
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Mr,  Breweh  I  ain't  through  telling  what 
he  said.  He  asked  me  whether  I  con- 
tacted the  sheriff  of  the  county,  which  was 
Tallahatohle  County.  I  told  him  "no."  He 
asked  my  why.  When  I  went  to  this  lawyer, 
the  lawyer  advised  me  not  to  go  to  the  sheriff. 
Mr.  Frckdican.  This  Is  a  white  lawyer? 
Mr.  Brewer.  Yes.  He  asked  me  was  my 
brother  in  pretty  bad  shape.  I  told  him  one 
of  them  was  beat  up  pretty  bad  all  over  and 
he  was  still  paralyzed  and  couldn't  talk,  and 
the  other  said  he  didn't  want  to  be  beat  up 
all  over.  Aftd  so  I  didn't  contact  the  sheriff. 
He  sent  me  to  the  FBI  The  FBI  told  me 
to  contact  the  sheriff  and  tell  him  he  sent 
me  there.  When  I  went  to  contact  the 
sheriff  I  told  him  what  I  come  for  And 
he  told  me  was  I  talking  about  the  Brewer 
boys  in  the  hospital,  and  I  told  him  yes,  that 
they  were  my  brothers,  and  he  told  me,  "Hell, 
they're  supposed  to  be  dead  "  And  he  turned 
and  walked  out  the  door 

Mr.  Freedman.  Has  there  been  any  word 
from  the  FBI  or  anyone  else  about  this  since 
that  time  that  you  have  received? 

Mr.  Brewer,  No.  sir  No  sheriff,  no  FBI 
There  have  been  some  NAACP  people  came 
down. 

Mr.  Freedman  Approximately  when  was 
it  that  you  spoke  to  the  FBI  agent? 

Mr.  Brewer  It  was  the  7th— no.  the 
8th — because  it  was  on  the  6th  of  February 
when  I  checked  with  the  lawyer,  and  it  was 
2  days  later  before  I  checked  with  the  FBI 
agent. 

Mr.  Freedman,  February  of  this  year? 
Mr.    Brewer.  Of    this    year.  1964 
Mr.  Goodman.  What  was  the  involvement 
of  the  NAACP  in  It? 

Mr    Brewer.   Would  you  repeat  that? 
Mr.    Freedman.  The    question    was    would 
you  state  what  the  Involvement  was  of  the 
NAACP.     How  were  they  In  this?     You  men- 
tion them  but  you  did  not  explain. 

Mr.  Brewer.  How  they  got  In  I  do  not 
know,  but  in  Clarksdaie,  the  way  the  FBI 
man  was  talking,  it  Ju.st  seemed  it  wasn't  no 
good.  And  I  went  to  the  NAACP  in  Clarks- 
daie. which  was  Henderson — I  don't  remem- 
ber the  names. 

Mr,  Freedman,  What  did  they  do,  If  any- 
thing? 

Mr.  Brewer.  Well,  around  a  week  or  so 
later  there  was  a  man  came— I  don't  know 
where  he  was  from,  but  he  came  to  interview 
my  brother,  asked  him  questions  about  how 
It  was  and  everything. 

Chairman  Tatlob.  What  was  the  circums- 
tance of  the  beating  of  your  first  brother? 

Mr.    Brewer.  Well,   now,   he  said   after   he 
came  to  3  days  later,  after  he  got  where  he 
could  talk — he  said  he  went  In  the  store  and 
called  far  two  pops,  one  for  him  and  one  for 
my    brother    over    here    and    said    the   store 
owner    asked    him    If    he    wanted    the    pops 
opened,  and  he  told  him  "Yes."     The  man 
said  "When  a  damn  nigger  goes  north  and 
comes  back,  he  gets  beside  himself,  and  he 
gets  where  he  can't  respect  white  folk."    He 
snapped  the  drinks  from  his  hand  and  stuck 
them  in  the  box.     He  turned  to  walk  out  of 
the  store.    Mr.  Kittle  reached  behind  a  heater 
and  pulled  out  an  ax  handle  and  cut  him 
off  between  there  and  the  door.     He  turned 
around    and   Mr.    Hunter,    the    store   owner, 
swung    at    him    with    an    ax    handle.      He 
throwed  up  his  left  arm.  he  bit  his  arm,  so 
he   grabbed   the   ax   handle   with   his   right 
hand  and  said  a  lick  come  from  behind  him, 
and   that   is   all   he   remembered   before   the 
next   about   4   days   In    the   hospital.     So   I 
asked  the  doctor  what  condition  he  was  in, 
was  he  broke  up  or  anything,  and  the  doctor 
told  me  he  didn't  have  no  broken  bones,  but 
he  had  a  lot  of  broken  skin  and  things  and 
for  about  6  days  he  would  throw  up  blood  by 
the  pan  full,  bleed  from  his  nose  and  mouth 
and  ears.     He  stayed  In  the  hospital  for  8 
days.     He  came  out  of  the  hospital  on  the 
12th  and  was  drafted  into  the  Army  on  the 
17tb.    And  that  is  where  be  is  now. 


Mr.  Coucs.  You  mean  they  Just  took  hk. 

In,  even  though  he  was  recovering?         ^ 

Mr.  BRxwxm.  Well,  he  was  still  blue 

Mr  Coles.  Was  that  a  draft  board  In  J^v 

son  ?  -•ex. 

Mr.   B.EWER    The  draft  board  in  Sunm» 

M  IRS .  *"* 

Mr    Coles.  I  see.     Do  I  understand  ywi  t« 
say  that  he  came  out  of  a  hospital  still  recov 
erlng,  injured,  and  was  then  taken  into  thi 
Army  by  a  local  draft  board? 

Mr  Brewer.  He  was  examined  In  Indian 
apoUs,  Ind..  and  he  passed  there  But  when 
he  was  coming  down  to  Mississippi  he  h^ 
his  local  board  changed  to  Mississippi  whm. 
any  time  they  write  for  him,  they' wo^Hd 
know  where  to  write  and  find  him  Thev 
called  him  while  he  was  in  Mississippi,  Ther 
examined  and  passed  him  in  Indiana  So 
after  he  got  out  of  the  hospital,  he  got  hia 

Chairman    Taylor,  Are    there 
questions? 

All    right.     Thank    you    very    much     Mr 
Brewer, 

Next  we  will  hear  from  Congressman  Wa- 
LLAM  Ryan,  from  New  York. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLLAM  F,  RYAN,  A  UPU. 
SENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  20TH  DIS- 
TRICT  OF  THE   STATE    OF   NEW   YORK 

Representative  Ryan,  Mr.  Chairman,  dl»- 
tlnguUhed  lady  and  gentlemen  of  the  paosl, 
It  U  a  real  pleasure  and  a  prtvllege  for  m«  to 
appear  this  afternoon  and  to  make  a  state- 
ment before  this  distinguished  panel  on  ttw 
situation  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  the 
need  for  there  to  be  action  on  the  piart  of  ths 
Federal  Government  to  protect  those  work- 
crs  Who  are  involved  In  the  voluntary  effort 
In  that  State. 

Although  great  advances  have  been  made 
toward  equality  for  all  our  citizens  since  the 
beginning  of  what  I  call  the  second  Ameri- 
can revolution,  these  advancemenU  have 
only  been  made  t)ecau8C  of  the  courage  and 
dedication  of  thousands  of  ordinary  cltlBeni, 
many  of  whom  are  young  people.  These 
citizens  have  risked  and  are  risking  their 
liberty  and  even  their  lives  to  secure  the 
liberty  of  their  fellow  citiEens. 

While  there  has  been  progress,  there  is  no 
place  for  complacency.  We  may  be  on  the 
road  to  freedom,  but  we  still  have  a  long 
Journey   before   we   reach   our   destination. 

This  sunamer  a  large  number  of  people  will 
take  i^g  further  down  freedom's  road,  by  par- 
ticipating in  the  Mississippi  summer  project. 
A  massive  education,  community  improve- 
ment and  voter  registration  drive  in  that 
State  this  summer  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Council  of  Federated  Organizations  which 
represents  NAACP,  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  and  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee.  1  un- 
derstand that  the  National  CouncU  of 
Churches  is  also  supp)ortlng  this  project,  and 
hundreds  o/  clergymen  will  Join  with  the 
hiHidreds  of  students,  teachers,  and  lawyers 
and  others  in  Mississippi  this  summer. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that,  instead  of  welcoming 
these  volunteers  who  have  the  potential  erf 
raising  the  social  and  living  standards  of  all 
Mlsslssipplans,  the  State  of  Mississippi  has 
determined  to  meet  the  summer  project  with 
massive  resistance.  In  addition  to  increas- 
ing the  police  force  and  adding  new  equip- 
ment, the  State  of  Mississippi  has  passed  sev- 
eral laws  which  impinge  upon  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  petition,  assembly,  and  free 
speech.  If  the  past  is  any  indication  of  the 
future,  we  can  expect  violence  and  brutality 
in  Mississippi  this  summer  unless  action  la 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Since  the  State  of  Mississippi  has  made 
It  clear  that  it  is  more  interested  In  persecu- 
tion than  protection,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  step  in  and  protect  the  summer 
volunteers.  I  am  glad  to  support  COPO's 
plea  to  President  Johnson. 

We  know  that  the  summer  project  is  not 
seeking  the  establishment  of  rlgbU,  but  the 


^jovment  of  rights  already  established.  In 
tbe  eloquent  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg, 
these  rights  "are  present  rights;  they  are 
not  merely  hopes  to  some  future  enjoyment 
of  some   formallstlc   constitutional    promise 


the  rlghU  of  those  participating  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi summer  project  and  all  citizens  of 
MlBslssippl. 

D.S    marshals  are  authorized  to  (1)   carry 
firearms,    (3)    serve  warrants  and  subpcnas. 


LAWS    RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTTNG    OF 

DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 

document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 

but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 


^p    basic    euarantees   of    our    Constitution     (3)  make  arrests  without  warrants  and  on  the     nled  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
"*         ^**__  .!,_  !,„,«  o^H  r,^^  ••    wn/«oTi      Ktx5t  for  anv  offense  aealnst  the  United  States      as  to  the  nrobable  cost  thereof.     Any  execu- 


Ift  warrants  for  the  here  and  now   "    Watson 
T,  Memphis.  373  U.S.  526,  533   (1963). 

The  Federal  Government  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  protect  those  who  are  striving  to  In- 
jure the  rights  of  others.  Federal  action  in 
Mississippi  would  not  only  fulfill  this  obll- 
Mtlon.  but  would  serve  as  a  warning  In  the 
future  that  local  and  State  officials  will  not 
IM  allowed  to  deprive  U.S.  citizens  of  their 
constitutional  rights. 

What  action  can  be  taken? 

The  two  most  Important  sections  of  the 
United  suites  Ctxle  In  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  individual  rights  are  sections  241 
and  242  of  title  18 

Section  241  makes  It  a  crime  for  "two  or 
more  persons  to  conspire  to  Injure,  oppress, 
threaten,  or  intimidate  any  citizen  In  the 
free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or 
privilege  secured  to  him  by  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  because  of 
his  having  so  exercised  the  same."  The 
penalty  under  section  241  Is  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000.  or  Imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  10  years,  or  both. 

.Section  242  makes  It  a  crime  for  any  person 
to  act  willfully  under  color  of  State  law  to 
deprive  any  person  of  any  rights,  privileges, 
or  Immunities  secured  or  protected  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
because  of  his  color  or  race.  The  penalty 
under  section  242  is  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
1  year  or  both. 

Unfortunately,  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Screws  V,  United  States,  325  U.S.  »1  (1945), 
construed  the  term  "willfully"  In  section  242 
very  narrowly  and  thus  made  the  Implemen- 
tation  of   that  statute  more  difficult. 

However,  we  mu.st  never  use  the  fact  that 
It  Is  difficult  to  get  southern  Juries  to  con- 
vict as  an  excuse  for  Inaction  under  these 
statutes.  For  one  thing,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  allow  Juries  to  in  effect 
abrogate  the  laws.  In  addition,  the  mere 
fact  that  theVederal  Government  will  bring 
suits  against  *State  and  local  officials  for 
Violating  the  censtltutlonal  rights  of  others 
may  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  officials  who  in 
the  future  might  interfere  with  constitu- 
tional rights. 

The  statutes  I  have  cited  cover  situations 
where  crimes  have  already  been  committed. 
If  we  wait  for  the  commission  of  Federal 
crimes  in  Mississippi  before  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  uses  its  p>ower.  lives  may  well  be 
lost. 

This  panel  has  heard  detailed  accounts  of 
past  experiences  in  Mississippi.  In  view  of 
the.se  experiences  and  the  present  actions  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  I  strongly  urge  that 
the  Federal  Government  send  to  Mississippi 
Federal  marshals  to  insure  the  protection  of 


spot  for  any  offense  Eigalnst ' 
committed  in  their  presence,  and  (4)  arrest 
for  any  felony  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  if  theyhave  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  the  person  to  be  arrested  has 
committed  or  Is  committing  such  felony 
(sec.  3053,  title  18,  United  States  Code). 

I  have  drafted  a  proposed  letter  to  the 
Attorney  General  requesting  that  U.S.  mar- 
shals be  sent  to  Mississippi  this  summer. 
1  have  asked  several  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  to  Join  with  me  in  signing  this  letter. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  In  May  of  1864, 
General  Grant  In  a  dls{>atch  from  Spotsyl- 
vania Court  House  wrote:  "I  propose  to  fight 
It  out  on  this  line,  if  It  takes  all  summer." 
Today  100  years  lated  the  people  who  have 
courageously  volunteered  for  the  Mississippi 
summer  project  are  fighting  for  freedom  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  If  It  takes  all  summer 
of  many  summers.  They  should  not  fight 
alone.  Tlie  Federal  Government  must  take 
Its  stand  alongside  of  its  citizens  In  the 
struggle  for  equality.  The  time  to  begin 
Is   now      The   place   to   begin   Is  Mississippi. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear and  express  my  support  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  many,  many  hundreds  of  young 
men  and  women  who  will  be  making  this 
pilgrimage  to  Mississippi  and  who  will  be 
fighting  alongside  of  those  who  are  Missis- 
sippi citizens  who  have  been  denied  their 
rights  for  too  long  a  time.     [Applause.) 

Chairman  Taylor.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of 
that  letter? 

Representative  Ryan.  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
proposed  letter  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Chairman  Taylor.  If  we  could  have  It,  we 
would  appreciate  It. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Representative  Ryan,  Thank  you. 
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SmfaHbeet  Prodnctioo  in  Indiana 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 


or    IKDIAKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  16, 1964 
Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  sugar 
Is  one  of  our  viUl  conxmoditles.  Because 
the  ^reat  bulk  of  our  supply  comes  from 
beyond  our  borders.  It  is  heavUy  involved 
In  both  intemaUonal  trade  and  Interna- 
tional poUUcs.  as  all  of  us  know. 

In  Indiana's  Wabash  Valley  there  have 
been  recent  efforts  to  increase  the  volume 
of  sugarbeet  production.  An  editorial 
pubUshed  in  the  Vincennes,  Ind.,  Sun- 
Commercial  of  June  7,  comments  on 
these  efforts,  and  points  to  an  earlier 
effort  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  to 
stimulate  Indiana  beet-sugar  production. 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It's  Not  New  Idea 
In  the  last  year  or  so  farmer.s  of  the 
Wabash  Valley,  with  Charles  Schenk  In  the 
fore  have  been  working  hard  to  build  a 
BUgarbeet-produclng  area,  with  hopes  for 
eventually  a  processing  system  In  the  vi- 
cinity. 

Although  this  appears  to  be  a  new  ven- 
ture  the  idea  of  producing  sugarbeets  In 
great  quantities   In    Indiana   certainly   isn't 

new.  ^    ^ 

In  the  "Indiana  Department  of  Geology 
and  Natural  Resources  Department"  report 
for  1897  there  Is  an  article  entitled  'On  the 
Advantages  of  Producing  Beet  Sugar  In 
Northweetern  Indiana."  The  article  was 
written  by  E.  L.  Furness  of  Porter  County, 
and  hlB  interest  was  In  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  State,  but  the  same  argument  he  pre- 
sented in  that  article  stands  good  for  the  Wa- 
bash Valley  this  year. 

"It  neems  reasonable."  Mr  Furness  said 
In  his  article,  "to  believe  that  If  a  part  of 
the  sugar  used  In  this  country  can  be  profit- 
ably produced  In  It,  that  the  whole  might  be. 
and  that  It  should  be;  and  It  Is  proper  that 
Intelligent  Investigation  should  be  given  the 
subject  to  discover  Its  requirements,  and  that 
whatever  be  needed  In  the  way  of  private 
effort  to  bring  about  this  result  should  be 
given  It  by  Individuals,  but  as  an  essentially 
wise  and  economic  policy  It  should  also  have 
the  encouragement  and  fostering  helji  of  both 
State  and  Nation." 

He  tells  of  trial  growth  of  sugarbeets  In 
Porter  County  with  good  results,  of  the  need 
for  refining  facilities  there,  and  the  general 
advantages  of  transportation,  good  soil  and 
enterprising  farmers 

This  was  In  1897  Apparently  nothing 
came  of  the  efTorts  then  to  build  a  sugar- 
producing  area,  but  hopes  still  are  alive  and 
pushing  that  sxich  efforts  for  the  Wabash 
■Valley  might  be  successful 

Dlfflcultles  to  attaining  the  program  lie 
largely  In  the  fact  that  the  sugar  business 


Appendix 

18  Strongly  Uitrenched  In  Uiternatlonal  di- 
plomacy. By  cutting  on  sugar  Import*  to  thlB 
country,  certain  Latin  American  nations  may 
be  bankrupted. 

The  mater  continues  to  be  one  of  great  Im- 
portance. If  the  potential  production  Is  here. 
It  is  up  to  the  dlplomaU  to  recognize  It  and 
work  out  a  way  to  ease  the  pain  of  the  need 
abroad   for  markets. 


Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Mohawk  Trail 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHrSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1964 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  magnificent  Mo- 
hawk Trail  in  the  1st  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

I  have  extolled  its  beauties  on  many 
occasions  in  the  past  and  will  continue 
todosointhefutiu-e. 

In  last  Sunday's  New  York  Times,  Herb 
Saltf  ord  gave  an  excellent  view  of  the  en- 
tire area  surrounding  the  trail.  His 
article  deserves  wide  reading  and,  on  this 
50th  anniversary  year,  I  hope  many  of 
my  colleagues  and  others  will  be  able  to 
\1sit  the  area  he  describes. 

The  article  follows : 

SCENIC  New  England  Drive:  The  Old  Mo- 
hawk TRAIL  IN  THE  Bay  state  Marks  50th 
Year 

(By  Herb  Saltf  ord) 

North  Adams,  Mass.— One  of  the  most 
scenic  highways  In  the  United  States  will  be 
60  years  oW  this  year.  The  Massachusetts 
route,  known  as  the  Mohawk  Trail,  orig- 
inated aa  an  Indian  footpath  through  the 
mountains  and  later  was  a  stagecoach  link 
between  the  Hooelc  and  Connecticut  River 
valleys  Its  formal  debut  as  a  roadway  for 
motor  vehicles  with  the  deelgnatlon,  Mo- 
hawk Trail,  took  place  on  October  22,  1914 
The  Mohawk  TraU  begins  In  this  State's 
northwestern  comer,  near  the  New  Yc«-k- 
Massachusetts  line,  and  runs  east  through 
magnificent  countryside  to  Greenfield,  Mass.. 
a  drive  of  about  60  mUes. 

Ideally,  one  might  begin  a  trip  along  the 
trail  Just  over  the  line  In  New  York,  at  the 
Junction  of  State  Routes  2  and  22  in  Peters- 
burg There  the  sightseeing  motorist  can 
Uim  east  on  State  Route  2  and  drive  through 
Petersburg  Pass,  with  Its  sweeping  trl-State 
vistas  (New  York,  Vermont,  and  Massachu- 
setts) ,  and  continue  on  Into  the  Bay  State 
and  to  the  trail  proper. 

ACQUTKEB    NAME 

Once  into  Massachusetts  the  route  retains 
Its  numerlcai  designation — It  is  still  State 
Route  2— but  It  becomes,  ofBclaUy,  the  Mo- 
hawk Trail,  and  one  soon  encotinters  the 
first  of  the  trail's  dlsUnctlve  Indian  head 
route  markers. 

The  scenery  en  route  makes  amply  clear 
why  the  trail  haa  become  such  a  popular 
gateway  route  to  major  vacation  areas  <rf 
New  England. 


As  one  proceeds  toward  Petersburg  Pass 
numerous  roadside  signs  tempt  passers-by 
wltH  promises  of  "maple  sirup  and  sugar- 
drive  In."  Soon  more  signs  advise  the  motor- 
ist that  a  double  chalrllft  and  Petersburg 
Paae  are  "straight  ahead.  t<:^  of  mountain   " 

PlnaUy  alongside  the  gift  shop  and  ski- 
11ft  at  the  2,242-foot  summit  of  White  Rocks 
peak,  a  few  miles  east  of  Petersburg,  a  sign 
on  the  observation  tower  volunteers  the  in- 
formation that  one  has  arrived  at  the  'nneti 
scenic  view  In  the  East." 

NOT    A    BOAST 

The  statement  Is  no  Idle  boasl  On  a 
clear  day,  the  panorama  available  from  the 
observation  tower  takes  In  portions  of  the 
Berkshire  Hills,  the  Adlrondacks,  the  Cat- 
skills,  the  Hoosac  Range  and.  of  course,  the 
trail  Itself. 

As  one  drives  on,  snake-Uke  symbols  on 
the  highway  signs  warn  that  the  road  Is 
tortuous,  but  the  trail  now  seems  gentler 
than  nostalgic  memory  would  have  it.  The 
highway  lives  up  to  Its  original  specifications, 
which  called  for  "a  maximum  grade  not  to 
exceed  12  percent,"  and  "a  route  that  would 
bring  Into  view  the  surrounding  terrain  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  scenic  nature." 

On  its  easterlv  descent,  the  road  olTers  a 
number  of  attractive  areas  where  one  can 
picnic  or  simply  observe  the  beauties  of 
nature.  Right  now.  the  sweet-smelling  pink- 
ster,  a  vrtld  variety  of  azalea,  can  be  seen  in 
fragrant,  pink  profusion. 

Eventually  the  road  enters  valley  land. 
Just  ahea^'ls  WUUamstown,  Mass.,  site  of 
the  beauttful  campus  of  Williams  College 
With  its  wide  walks  shaded  by  stately  trees, 
its  green  lawns,  gracious  homes,  and  dignified 
but  unstuffv  campus,  WUUamstown  seems 
to  have  sprung  from  some  master  plan  for 
the  perfect  New  England  college  town. 

Farther  on.  about  halfway  between  ■«  il- 
liamstown  and  North  Adams,  is  the  well- 
posted  road  leading  south  to  Mount  Grey- 
lock,  at  3.491  feet  the  highest  point  In 
Massachusetts. 

This  short  side  trip  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  Is  a  worth whUe  excursion.  The 
road  to  the  summit  Is  well  maintained 

A  war  memorial  stands  atop  the  peak,  and 
there  Is  a  restaurant  nearby.  An  adjacent 
outdoor  picnic  area  makes  an  excellent  place 

for  a  snack. 

Returning  to  the  Mohawk  TraU.  one  soon 
reaches  North  Adams,  an  important  Berk- 
shlres  manufacturing  center  and  the  scene 
of  an  annual  fall  foliage  festival.  This  ye^s 
event  is  scheduled  for  September  20-27.  On 
its  Journey  east  from  North  Adams,  the  trai. 
passes  the  Hoosac  Railroad  Tunnel,  built 
nearly  90  years  ago.  The  tunnel  runs  be- 
neath the  trail  at  a  depth  of  about  1,000 
feet,  and  shortens  the  rail  route  across  the 
Hoosac  Range  by  about  11  mUes 

As  a  historical  footnote,  one  might  note 
in  passing  that  part  of  the  old  Indian  trail 
had  become  known  as  the  "Hoosuck  Road 
by  the  mld-18th  century,  and  that  local 
spellings  took  their  own  way  thereafter;  wit- 
ness the  derivations,  Hooslc  and  Hoosac 

The  scenery  in  this  area  Is  particularly 
strUtlng  The  trail  passes  through  the  small 
town  of  Florida  and  winds  down  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  mountain,  not  without  making 
several  quite  genuine  hairpin  turns  along  the 
way. 

For  awhile,  the  trail  follows  the  Cold 
River  through  woods  flanked  by  lofty  peaks 
At    Totem   Lookout    is   the   headquarters    of 
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the  Mohawk  Trail  State  Forest,  with  its 
Bpacloua  camping  and  picnic  area. 

Not  far  ahead,  past  the  chalrlltt  at  Thun- 
der Mountain,  lle«  Charlemont.  This  village, 
cozlly  situated  beside  the  Deerfleld  River, 
has  been  dubbed  the  "Yankee-Doodle 
Town"  and  has  a  rich  and  Interesting  co- 
lonial heritage. 

Also  here  In  the  peaceful  Deerfleld  Valley 
are  numerous  motels.  "Indian  trading  poets" 
and  an  antique  auto  museum  as  well. 

A  few  miles  down  the  valley  U  the  turn- 
off  for  State  Route  2A.  which  runs  south 
for  about  a  mile  Into  Shelburne  Palls.  This 
short  excursion  leads  to  one  of  the  most  un- 
usual attractions  along  the  tirall— the  Bridge 
of  Flowers. 

Pcwmerly  a  trolley  brld^  over  the  Deer- 
fleld River,  the  old  flve-arch  span,  thickly 
sown  with  colorful  plants,  now  resembles 
a  suspended  garden.  In  summer,  the  bridge 
Is  Ulumlnated  until  10:30  p  m. 

KOXJTK    REJOINED 

A  mile  south  of  Shelburne  Falls,  the  side 
road  rejoins  State  Route  2  for  the  last  por- 
tion of  the  Mohawk  Trail.  En  route  to 
Greenfield,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  trail, 
the  road  passes  through  Shelburne,  where 
Linus  Yale  first  manufactured  locks. 

Just  south  of  Greenfield  Is  Old  Deerfleld, 
the  home  of  Deerfleld  Academy  and  the  site 
of  many  well-preserved  colonial  houses. 

Greenfield,  officially.  Is  the  end  of  the 
Mohawk  Trail.  But  beyond,  to  the  east, 
stretches  the  attractive  vacation  country 
known  as  the  Pioneer  Valley,  with  Its  peace- 
ful towns,  Its  forests,  fields  and  many  scenic 
lakes. 

And  still  farther  east.  State  Route  2 
reaches  Boston  and  the  highways  that  branch 
north  and  south  to  the  coastal  playgrounds 
of  New  England. 


Financial  View  in  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16.  1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  a  column 
which  appeared  In  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  June  14,  1964.  "Financial 
View  in  New  York."  I  think  the  opening 
statement  by  Ben  Weberman  that  "it 
seems  that  you  just  can't  beat  having 
a  balance-of-payments  problem  when 
you  are  the  country  with  the  strongest 
currency  and  one  of  the  healthiest  econ- 
omies in  the  world"  sums  up  the  real 
challenge  that  faces  the  administration 
in  coping  with  the  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

The  column  follows: 

The  Ways  or  Inflation 

It  seems  that  you  Just  can't  beat  having  a 
balance -of -payment*  problem  when  you  are 
the  country  with  the  strongest  currency  and 
one  of  the  healthiest  economies  In  the  world. 

It  wasn't  too  long  ago  when  all  the  pundits 
were  saying  that  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  and  the  consequent  gold  drain 
were  due  to  the  threat  of  Inflation  and  loss 
of  confidence  In  the  dollar.  Conditions  have 
since  changed  quite  a  bit  but  the  net  out- 
flow of  dollar  credits  still  la  In  the  red. 

The  problem  Is  currently  tied  to  Inflation, 
which  Is  running  rampant  throughout  Eu- 
rope.     Consumer    prices    rose    6    percent    In 


Prance  last  year  and  6  9  percent  In  Italy. 
The  gain  ranged  from  1.9  percent  in  Britain 
to  3  5  percent  for  Germany  and  5  percent 
for  Spain.  During  this  period,  prtces  here 
rose  only  1.7  percent. 

Unfortunately,  the  domestic  medicine  for 
an  Inflationary  problem  Is  one  that  produces 
side  effects  In  other  countries.  Inflation 
results  from  too  many  people — consimiers  as 
well  as  businessmen — running  after  goods 
and  services  with  little  regard  for  the  cost 
because  they  fear  that  shortages  may  de- 
velop. 

The  classical  way  to  stop  this  trend  is  to 
raise  Interest  rates  sharply  and  make  It  too 
expensive  to  buy  or  build  on  credit.  This 
move  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  tight- 
ening of  the  credit  structure  to  make  It 
difficult  for  banks  and  other  lenders  to  flnd 
funds  to  flnance  speculative  ventures. 

And  that's  when  the  trouble  begins.  The 
big  International  corporations,  like  oil  com- 
panies, movie  producers,  and  auto  companies, 
as  well  as  the  major  banks  flnd  It  attractive 
to  Invest  their  short-term  funds  In  foreign 
countries  paying  the  highest  rate  of  return. 

Rates  have  recently  been  raised  In  the 
Netherlands  and  In  Denmark.  Germany,  too, 
has  raised  yields  but  concurrently  attempted 
to  halt  any  Inflow  of  foreign  funds  by  pen- 
alty regulations  on  money  from  outside  the 
country. 

It  all  means  that  while  the  United  States 
Is  going  along  with  no  speculative  strains 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Is  making  credit 
freely  available  to  all  potential  users,  the 
country's  payments  balance  may  soon  be  hit 
by  an  outflow  of  "hot  money"  to  countries 
where  the  rate  of  return  on  short-term  in- 
vestments Is  much  greater. 

Thus,  we  are  likely  to  find  that  It  is  im- 
possible t<i  Isolate  the  VS  monetary  F>oHcy 
from  the  prevailing  trend  In  Europe  (and 
Japan).  Sooner  or  later,  depending  on  how 
fast  the  European  rates  rise  and  begin  to 
draw  out  dollars,  the  American  businessman 
and  consumer  will  flnd  that  his  borrowing 
costs  are  rising  as  a  defensive  measure. 

While  the  foreign  governments  would  like 
to  slow  the  Inflow  of  funds  through  erection 
of  barriers  to  the  International  movement  of 
money,  they  are  likely  to  flnd  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  prevent  repatriation  of  funds  by 
nationals.  There  are  literally  billions  of 
dollars,  or  the  foreign  currency  equivalent, 
spread  throughout  the  world  In  Just  about 
every    major    country. — Ben    Weberman. 


What  Happens  to  Aid? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1964 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  by  Mr.  Henry  Hazlitt 
appears  in  Newsweek  of  June  22. 

The  situation  in  India  makes  one  be- 
lieve that,  evidently,  colonialism  was  not 
so  bad  after  all.  Certainly,  the  condi- 
tions in  that  country  appear  to  be  worse, 
rather  than  better,  than  they  were  in  the 
days  of  the  Empire. 

Our  facile  approach  of  shoveling  more 
and  more  dollars  to  cover  up  the  cracks 
and  weaknesses  will  apparently  never 
prevent  the  walls  from  tumbling  down. 

The  article  follows: 

What  Happens  to  Aid? 
(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

When  Nehru  died,  a  number  of  newspapers 
pointed   out   that   whatever  his  merits  may 


have  been,  he  had  failed  to  solve  India's  m». 
nomlc  problems.  Millions  of  Indians  rtlfl 
live  In  abject  poverty.  Ninety  percent  of  tha 
houses  In  the  country  are  one-room  hovelt, 
with  no  faclllUea  whatever.  Food  consume 
tlon  by  the  masses  continues  below  accept* 
able  standards.  The  use  of  cloth  has  stead' 
lly  declined.  India's  national  Income  rUet 
only  about  2  percent  a  year,  roughly  the 
same  as  population  growth.  Industry  it 
stagnant.     Unemployment  has  risen. 

And  all  this  Lb  in  spit*  of  massive  foreign 
aid.  Since  1948,  the  United  States  has  spent 
$5  3  billion  In  all  sorts  of  aid  to  iHdla.  from 
outright  grant*  to  loans  and  sales  of  surplm 
farm  commodities  for  rupees.  The  week  be- 
fore Nehru's  death  a  consortium  compose* 
of  the  World  Bank  and  10  nations  pledged 
more  than  91  billion  for  the  fourth  year  of 
India's  current  5- year  plan. 

India's  poverty  Is  Inunemortal.  But  the 
failure  of  conditions  to  Improve  In  the  17 
years  of  Nehru's  rule,  even  with  these  mas- 
sive doses  of  foreign  aid,  Is  not  mysterloui. 
India's  economic  growth  has  been  choked  by 
the  economic,  fiscal,  and  monetary  pollclei 
that  Nehru  and  his  party  Imposed  on  the 
country. 

doctrinaire  socialism 

Nelu-u  was  a  doctririalre  Socialist.  The 
esUibUshment  of  a  Socialist  society  was.  In 
fact,  the  principal  goal  of  Indian  economic 
planning  This  objective  was  formally  ac- 
cepted by  the  Indian  Parliament  In  1954.  In 
the  words  of  the  second  5-year  plan:  "The 
adoption  of  the  Socialist  pattern  of  society 
as  the  national  objective,  as  well  as  the  nee4 
for  planned  and  rapid  development,  require 
that  all  Industries  of  basic  and  strategic  Im- 
portJince.  or  In  the  nature  of  public  utility 
services,  should  be  In  the  public  sector." 

In  various  ways  the  Indian  Government 
hivs  been  throttling  what  Is  left  of  private 
industry,  and  diverting  production  Into  un- 
economic channels.  Govemment-Lmpoee* 
price  controls  have  driven  8c«re  funds  frotn 
areas  where  they  are  most  needed.  Under 
selective  and  arbitrary  pries  ceilings.  Invest- 
ment In  coal  mining,  cement  manufacturing, 
and  fertilizer  production  has  lagged.  Private 
steel  mills  have  been  starved  of  funds  and 
unable  to  expand  their  facilities. 

Though  heavy  Government  spending  and 
deflclts  have  led  to  inflation  and  rising 
dompstlc  prices,  the  official  value  of  the  In- 
dian rxipee  has  remained  unchajiged  slnoe 
World  War  II.  The  result  Is  gross  oversvalua- 
tlon  of  the  rupee.  Its  official  quotation  Is 
kept  up  only  by  exchange  control.  This 
overvaluation  has  penalized  and  discouraged 
exjxM-tfl,  subsidised  and  encouraged  Imports, 
led  to  a  startling  Increase  In  India's  external 
debt,  depleted  Its  currency  reserves,  and 
caused  acute  shortages  of  foreign  exchange. 
It  Is  estimated  that  without  foreign  aid, 
India's  balance-of-payments  deflclts  would 
have  averaged  more  than  $800  million  an- 
nually in  recent  years. 

DISSERVICE    TO    INDIA 

So  our  aid  to  India  has  gone  mainly  to 
subsidize  and  prolong  socialism,  price  con- 
trols, and  an  artificial  value  for  the  rupee. 
As  the  eminent  Indian  economist  BR. 
Shenoy  wrote  in  the  May  21  Issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal :  "Foreign  aid  actually  la 
doing  a  disservice  to  the  Indian  economy. 
•  •  •  Aside  from  helping  to  perpetuate  In- 
dustrial white  elephanU,  foreign  aid  •  •  • 
provides  the  foreign  exchange  needed  for 
illicit  export  of  capital;  for  Illegal  Imports 
of  gold  •  •  •  for  speculative  accumulation 
of  Inventories;  for  the  construction  of  urban 
property  as  a  hedge  against  Inflation;  and  for 
luxury  living  for  those  few  who  succeed  In 
manipulating  the  nation's  economic  controls 
to  their  own  advantage." 

In  brief,  aid  to  India,  Insofar  as  It  has 
not  been  merely  a  futile  effort  to  fill  a  leak- 
ing tub,  has  been  encouraging  and  prolong- 
ing   soclaliam,    controls.    Inflation,    and    an 


196J^ 

„-ervalued  currency.  And  what  Is  happen- 
ffin  India  Is  typical  of  what  Is  happening 
^  other  vmderde^loped  countries  Into  which 
we  have  been  pouring  taxpayers'  dollars^ 

wmen  If  ever,  are  we  going  to  use  toTe\ga 
^d  to  encourage  sound  currencies,  balance^ 
budSt*.  Prtvate  pn>perty,  free  enterprise, 
and  increased  productivity? 
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John  F.  Kennedy  Resolution  Adopted  by 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America, 
District  20 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16, 1964 
Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  5. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  dele- 
gates of  the  21st  District  20  Conference 
of  the  united  Steelworkers  of  America 
at  Allquippa.  Pa.,  in  my  congressional 

^^S.e  21st  District  20  Conference  was 
dedicated  by  unanimous  vot*  of  every 
delegate  present  In  the  local  union  No^ 
1211  auditorium  during  the  morning  of 
June  5  to  the  memory  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy   our  beloved  President. 

Mr  Speaker,  a  special  resolution  was 
adopted  in  memorlam  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  same  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

JOHN  P.  Kennedy— In  Memoriam 

On  November  22,  1963,  an  assassin's  bullet^ 
stunned  the  Nation  and  wiped  the  smile  fron^ 
the  lips  of  the  entire  civilized  world^  In  a 
nioment  of  bruUllty  tiie  life  of  John  F.  Ken- 
n^y  was  ended  and  the  Nation  stood 
shocked  and  suffering  under  a  great  sense  of 

national  shame.  „„„,,,, 

The  people  of  the  world  lost  a  courageous 
leader  In  the  struggle  for  peace.  Humanity 
lost  a  dedicated  advocate  of  human  rights, 
human  dignity,  and  social  Justice  w^o^^^^f : 
less   battle  against  bigotry   and  hatred  had 

earned  for  him  a  ^"P**^*,.  ^^^°"^^°"\i\^^ 
world  which  few  men  realize   in   their   llfe- 

"  At  the  moment  when  our  grief  and  shame 
over  this  criminal  act  was  the  greatest  we 
came  to  realize  the  love  and  affection  that 
a  Ttrlfe  torn  world  had  for  this  Amer^an 
and  knew  that  our  loss  was  shared  by  mil- 
lions  of    men    and    women    throughout    the 

*  We'in  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 
U«t  a  friend  who  had  so  endeared  himself  to 
us  that  he  was  accorded  honorary  member- 
ship in  our  union.  We  came  to  love  and  re- 
spect him  because  he  shared  his  dreams  and 
hopes  with  us  and  made  a  place  for  us  in  his 
heurt  and  in  his  deeds 

He  understood  our  problems  and  needs 
m..rc  than  any  one  man  in  recent  history 
We  took  him  into  our  hearts  because  he 
understood  our  laughter  and  our  tears. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a  man  ol 
intellect,  educated  far  beyond  the  realm  of 
steelworkers  His  Ideals  were  high.  He  was 
,1  man  of  principle  and  dedication^  But 
.somehow  he  remained  common  enough  to  be 
loved  by  the  common  man 

He   was  loved    and   respected    because    his 

Ideals    and    principles    grew    from    his    own 

great  love  for  people  and  for  all  humanity. 

Even  m  death  the  principles  for  which  he 

lived,  the  programs  and  goals  he  .so  courage- 


ously   developed    and   sought,    may   yet   be- 
come a  living  tribute  to  this  great  man. 

wt  can  gTve  life  to  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy by  following  the  course  he  charted. 

We  can  give  meaning  to  his  death  by 
Dledirlng  ourselves.  Individually  and  collec- 
tively, to  the  battle  against  bigotry  and 
hatred  wherever  It  exists.  .  ,  „„   ^  .. 

We  the  steelworkers  of  district  20,  deem  It 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  dedicate  tWs  2l6t 
district  conference  to  the  memory  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the  35th  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  so  do- 
me Dledce  ourselves  to  continue  the  fight 
agl'lnst  poverty  and  hunger,  bigotry,  hatred, 
a^  war  to  which  In  life  he  had  so  courage- 
ously dedicated  himself. 
Respectfully  sumbltted. 

Unhtd  Steelworkers  of  America. 
MoRKOS  E.  BRUMMrrr, 

President. 

Michael  J.  Zahorsky, 

Recordn^g  Secretary 

Seal. 

Date:  May  22,  1964. 


Great  Smoky  Mountaini  National  Park 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1964 
Mr   BROCK.     Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
was  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  Great 
smoky  Mountains  National  Park.    Dur- 
ing the  summer  and  autumn  months  mil- 
lions   of    Americans    wUl    be    traveling 
throughout  the  country  seeing  its  won- 
ders first  hand.    One  of  the  truly  great 
scenic  attractions  are  the  Great  Smokies 
in  the  southern  Appalachians  of  Tennes- 
see-North Carolina.     The  Smokies  are 
the  most  visited  of  all  our  national  parks. 
Over  5  million  tourists  each  year  enjoy 
its  camping  grounds,  streams,  museums, 
lodges,  and  restaurants.    There  are  over 
650  mUes  of  trails  for  hiking  and  horse- 
back riding.    The  flora  and  fauna  in  the 
507  654  acres  are  among  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  the   worid.     There  have   been 
Identified  1.300  kinds  of  flowering  plants, 
200  different  kinds  of  birds,  50  species 
of  animals  and  rainbow  and  brook  trout 
swim  in  over  600  miles  of  streams. 

So  during  this  30th  birthday  year  of 
the  Great  Smokies  I  would  like  to  urge 
my  colleagues  and  all  Americans  to  va- 
cation in  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
and  enjoy  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots 
in  the  whole  world. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  an 
article  from  the  June  14.  1964,  Washing- 
ton Post  on  the  Smoky  Mountains 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 
Happy  BniTiiDAY,  Great  Smoky,  Oldest  Na- 
tional Park  in  the  East 
Great  Smoky,  host  to  more  than  5  million 
travelers  each  year,  marks  the  30th  anni- 
versary of  Its  formal  establishment  as  a 
national  park  on  Monday. 

The  birthday  coincides  with  the  peak  of 
earlv  summer  blossomtlme  In  the  southern 
Appalachians  and  the  beginning  of  the  top 
travel  months  for  the  mountain  vacation- 
lands. 

The  park  today  looks  much  as  It  did  when 
the  pioneers  began  their  westward  trek 
across  the  southern  Appalachians  although 


It  Is  the  most  vUted   national  park  In  t^e 
country  and  the  first  to  be  located  In  the 

**J\ist  a  short  walk  from  any  motor  road 
In  the  park  Is  wilderness.  Its  507,654  for- 
ested acres  (half  In  North  Carolina,  half  in 
Tennessee)  contain  almost  as  many  different 
hardwoods  as  there  are  In  aU  of  Europe^ 
Because  of  the  altitude,  vegetation  Is  more 
that  of  Canada  than  Carolina  and  there  is 
the  most  extensive  stand  of  virgin  red  spruce 
in  eastern  America.  ^      „   ,„ 

Black  bears  are  the  largest  of  the  more 
than  50  species  of  animals  natlve«to  the  park 
area  Some  1,300  kinds  of  flowering  plants 
have  been  Identified  In  the  Great  Smokies 
Showiest  are  the  crimson-red  rhododendron, 
mountain  laurel  and  flame  azaleas  which 
bloom  from  early  to  late  June. 

Over  200  different  kinds  of  birds  make  tne 
park  their  seasonal  or  year  round  habitat. 
Some  600  miles  of  streams  abound  In  rain- 
bow brook  and  brown  trout.  Fishing  season 
in  the  park  Is  May  16  to  August  31,  with  some 
special  areas  set  aside  for  junior  anglers^ 

The  Great  Smokies  Divide,  one  of  the  oldest 
uplands  on  earth,  zigzags  for  71  miles 
through  the  park  from  northeast  to  south- 
west For  36  miles  along  Its  main  crest  the 
range  •maintains  an  altitude  In  excess  of  5,000 
feet  Sixteen  of  Its  peaks  rise  to  more  than 
6  000  feet.  The  deep  blue  haze  rising  from 
the  valleys  gives  these  mountains  the  name  of 
"Great  Smoky." 

Expansion  and  Improvement  of  park  facil- 
ities has  been  accelerated  within  the  past 
few  years  through  the  "Mission  66"  program 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  Within  the 
park  are  some  75  miles  of  paved  high- 
standard  roads  and  equal  mileage  of  im- 
proved secondary  roads. 

U.S.  441.  crossing  Newfound  Gap  on  the 
North  Carolina-Tennessee  line  at  5.053  feet. 
is  the  main  traffic  artery  through  the  park^ 
soaring  even  higher  Is  the  11 -mile  park 
road  to  the  overlook  near  the  top  of  Cllng- 
man's  Dome,  highest  peak  (6,642  feet)  In 
the  Great  Smokies.  In  1969,  the  National 
Park  Service  completed  an  observation  tower 
at  the  highest  point  on  the  Dome. 

There  are  650  miles  of  trails  for  hiking 
and  horseback  riding  In  the  park.  They 
range  from  short  self -guided  trails  ^  area^ 
of  special  interest  to  71  miles  of  the  famed 
Appalachian   Trail   running   from   Maine   to 

Georgia.  j     *  , 

There  are  six  developed  campgrounds  for 
family  tents  and  travel  traUers,  and  an 
equal  number  of  "primitive  campgrounds 
in  more  remote  areas.  There  are  camp- 
eround  stores  and  riding  stables  operated  by 
concessioners.  Museums  and  restorat  ons 
relate  the  history  of  the  area's  early  settlers, 
and  the  park  Interpretive  program  features 
conducted  nature  walks  and  lH^^trat^d  lec- 
tures to  help  visitors  understand  the  Great 
Smokies'  flora,  fauna,  and  geology. 

Other  than  campsites  and  the  conces- 
sioner-operated LeConte  Lodge  there  are  no 
overnight  accommodations  In  the  park,  but 
within  a  few  minutes  drive  of  the  main 
entrances  are  a  wide  variety  of  privately 
developed  motor  lodges.  Inns,  amusement 
areas,  restaurants,  and  f  °PP^"B  "n^e" 

In  1962  Great  Smoky  became  the  first  na 
tional    park   to    welcome    5    mllUon    visitors 
'Xm  ^single  year.     As  Its  Popularity  has 
increased,    the    surrounding    '  l^nd    of    «! 
Sky"  has  been  steadily  developed  for  tour- 
Tsm      ResldenU  of  the   adjacent  areas-ln- 
eluding    the    Cherokee    Indians-have     ex- 
pand^  their    tourist    facilities.     Stat*    and 
F^eral     highways     have     been     Improved. 
JSmotlon  of  the  area  has  been  stePP^d  up^ 
Construction  has   proceeded    o°„^^!,^^X 
R.idM  Parkway    begun  In  the  1930'b  by  the 
SitfonrrSk'serv^^e  to  P-vlde  a  vacatlo^ 
route  between  Shenandoah  Natlonal^k  in 
Virginia  and  Great  Smoky.    The  parkway  met 
th^Great  Smoky  Mountains  Natlona^  Park 
on  June  25,  1959,  when  Its  southermost  Unit 
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— 13  miles  between  Soco  Gap  on  UjS.  19,  and 
VS.  441  near  Cherokee  and  the  North  Caro- 
lina entrance  to  the  park — was  opened.  Over 
400  miles  of  the  469-mlle  parkway  motor  road 
are  open  for  travel  this  year. 

(An  informative  booklet  on  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  Is  sold  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  Washington  28.  It  costs 
15  cents.) 


Report  of  Panamanian  Outbreak  Inquiry : 
Whom  Hear  the  Verdict? 


KXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PEN-NSYLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in.  an  ad- 
dress to  the  House  on  June  11,  1964,  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan], 
quoted  the  report  of  the  Investigating 
committee  of  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Jurists  of  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, on  the  Panamanian  mob  assaults 
of  January  1964  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Be- 
cause of  its  Importance  as  an  antidote 
for  the  flood  of  mendacious  news  stories 
that  flooded  the  mass  news  media  in  the 
United  States  following  the  Red-led 
riots.  I  urge  that  the  report  quoted  in 
Representative  Sullivan's  address  be 
read  by  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
and  every  official  in  the  executive  branch 
who  Is  concerned  with  Panama  Canal, 
policy  matters. 

Among  the  first  thoughtful  and  objec- 
tive reactions  to  the  report  was  an  edi- 
torial In  the  Washington  Dally  News. 
which  appeals  to  other  major  organs  of 
publicity  to  imdo  the  harm  done  our 
coimtry  by  "cynical,  lying  propaganda 
and  fuzzy-headed  sentimentality"  that 
featured  most  reporting  on  the  bloody 
Panamanian  violence  of  last  Januai-y 
against  the  Canal  Zone. 
The  indicated  editorial  follows: 

Who'll  Hear  the  Verdict? 
The  United  States  stands  today  found  not 
guilty  of  Panama's  accusation  that  It  had 
violated  human  rl-^hta.  as  described  In  artl- 
clee  3.  5,  and  20  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  of  the  United  Nations. 
This  verdict  of  Innocent  comes  fronn  the 
very  International  organization  which  Pana- 
ma's own  bar  association  Invited  to  hear  the 
charges  and  examine  the  evidence. 

Tlie  exoneration  will  not  s\irprlse  readers 
of  the  Wiishlngton  Dally  News  and  the  other 
Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers  which  t^jld  the 
facts  from  the  very  beginning  of  last  Janu- 
ary's bloody  riots. 

It  win,  however,  give  a  new  slant  to  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  citizens  who  read  the 
bad  reporting  and  biased  comment  published 
elsewhere  In  the  United  States.  In  Latin 
America.  In  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Pan- 
ama Itself,  where  the  violence  of  last  Janu- 
ary was  chronicled  with  a  dishonesty  seldom 
equaled  even  in  a  press  noted  for  its  habitual 
and  deliberate  Inattention  to  fact. 

So  the  important  thing  today  is  not  that 
thla  exoneration  now  rests  in  the  official 
file;  the  Important  thing  U  whether  It  wUl 
be  allowed  to  undo — as  far  as  Is  belatedly 
possible — the  worldwide  harm  that  cyiUcal, 
lying  propaganda  and  fuzzy-headed  senti- 
mehtallty  combined  to  do. 


Will  citizens  who  were  told  that  the  United 
State*  had  committed  a  bloody  and  brutal 
aggression  now  get  a  chance  to  read  the  true 
story  which  th«  International  Oonunlsslon 
of  Jurists  put  In  Its  report? 

Win  they  get  a  chance  to  learn  that  the 
commission  found: 

That  Panama's  authorities  refrained  from 
even  trying  to  curb  the  attacking  Panaman- 
ian rioters  and  snipers? 

That  the  Panamanian  National  Guard  was 
deliberately  kept  away  from  trouble  spots  for 
3   days? 

That  Panamanian  radio,  television,  and 
newspapers — owned  by  Panama's  ruling  fam- 
ilies. Including  those  which  ran  the  Govern- 
ment then  and  now — ■'Incited  and  misin- 
formed" the  people?  This  Is  a  particularly 
sinister  finding. 

That  although  the  United  States  at  times 
during  the  fighting  "may"  have  used  force 
"somewhat  In  excess  of  what  was  absolutely 
necessary,"  that  force  wsus  needed  and  that 
it  was  right  for  the  United  States  to  exercise 
it? 

That  the  Panamanian  rioters  fired  twice 
as  niany  rounds  at  the  defenders  as  were 
fired  by   the  Canal   Zone  forces? 

That,  contradicting  the  then  President 
Chlarl.  who  said  the  riots  were  "spontane- 
ous." there  was  "deliberate  and  extensive" 
use  of  bombs.  Mololov  r/K-ktiiUs,  and  so  on. 
which  Indicated  "premeditation  and  plan- 
ning"? 

Marco  A.  Robles,  Panama's  new  President- 
elect, was  until  1963  outgoing  President 
Chlarl's  Minister  of  Government.  He  tried 
to  dl.sa.ssoclate  hlnvself  from  the  corruption 
and  Inefficiency  of  the  Chlarl  regime,  but 
the  plain  fact  is,  that  after  the  January  riots 
he  embraced   the  Government's  position. 

He  could  help  greatly  to  clear  the  atmos- 
phere and  keep  It  calm  if,  now  that  he  has 
been  elected  President,  he  would  use  his 
po.sitlcjn  and  prestige  to  put  the  record 
straight  for  Panama's  citizens. 

He  can  do  It  If  he  will,  and  we  know  of 
nothing  that  would  do  more  to  create  the 
climate  of  confidence  and  trust  that  both 
sides  need  if  new  arraiiijementa  are  to  be 
made  over  the  Panama  Canal's  operation 
and  finances. 


What's   Happened? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl^RESENTATlVES 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1964 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Spt^aker.  with  pas- 
sage by  the  House  of  the  salary  grab  bill, 
the  Mason  City,  Iowa,  Globe-Gazette — - 
in  an  editorial  in  its  June  13  issue — prop- 
erly inquires  as  to  what  has  happeiied  to 
President  Johnson's  celebrated  guide- 
posts  for  wage  settlements  in  1964. 

Repeatedly,  Johnson  has  called  upon 
business  and  labor  leaders  to  excrci.se 
"restraint  and  responsibility"  to  the  end 
that  prices  and  wages  will  remain  stable 
and  prevent  another  spiral  of  inflation. 

The  administration  has  suggested  tliat 
wage  hilces  be  held  to  3.2  percent.  How- 
ever, as  the  Globe-Gazette  editorial  sug- 
gests, how  can  Walter  Reuther  and  com- 
pany be  expected  to  react  favorably  to 
this  suggestion  when  Members  of  Con- 
gress— with  the  backing  of  the  White 
House — vote  themselves  a  salary  increase 
of  33  percent? 


If  this  latest  raid  on  the  Treasury  h 
finally  adopted,  it  will  give  Members  o( 
Congress  a  salary  increase  of  betweoj 
130  and  140  percent  since  1955. 

Following   la    the   excellent   editorial 
from  the  Mason  City  newspaper: 
Let's  Get  the  Pacts 
Well,  now,  what's  happened  to  the  John, 
son    administration's    celebrated    guldepo»tI 
for  wage  settlements  In   1964? 

Thl?  policy  suggests  tliat  labor  and  nuuu 
agement  act  resjxjnslbly  In  contract  negotu. 
tloas,  holding  any  wage  hikes  to  3.2  percent 
That  must  apply  to  "the  other  people." 
The  House  has  passed  a  Government  p*y 
rai.se  bill  by  a  vote  of  243  to  157.  Pushin. 
all  the  way  was  President  Johnson  and  com- 
pany. 

The  bill  boosts  salaries  of  Members  of  Cbn- 
gress  by  33  percent — up  $7,500  to  $30,000 
SlmUar  increaaes  would  be  handed  aroun* 
to  other  major  Government  officials. 

In  addition,  it  would  grant  increases  rang. 
Ing  from  5  to  22.5  percent  for  employee*  q( 
the  legislative  branch.  Lesser  amount* 
would  be  granted  to  17  million  civil  service 
employees.  T>-plcaJ  would  be  a  $310  Increase- 
for  secretaries. 

This  is  the  second  go-around  for  a  FedenU 
pay  raise  bill. 

Insistence  on  a  rollcall  vote  by  Iowa  Rep. 
resenUitlve  H.  R.  Gross,  Republican,  of  Wa- 
terluo.  on  an  earlier  bill  brought  about  lU 
defeat. 

Since,   new  Information   has  been   offered. 

The  Office  of  Business  Economics  says  that 

the  average  yearly  earnings  of  each  fuUtlme 

employee  In  private  business  rose  from  $4  238 

In   1957  to  $5,014  In   1962  or  18  percent. 

Average  pay  of  Federal  civilian  workers, 
computed  on  the  same  basis,  went  up  81 
{>ercent  from  $4,971  to  $6,506,  while  pay  of 
State-lf>cal  employees  Increased  27  percent 
from  $,T,958  to  $5,014 

In  the  same  period,  the  consumer's  price 
index  went  up  less  than  8  percent. 

Commenting  on  this  Information  the  T«x 
Foundation,  Inc.,  a  private  organization, 
noted  that  US.  employees  "generally  have 
had  six  salary  Increases  In  the  years  1955-64." 
It  also  noted  that  the  2  5  million  fulltlme 
Federal  worker  receives  an  average  of  $56$ 
a  month  comi>ared  to  the  $457  average  foe 
some  6  3  million  fulltlme  State-local  em- 
ploye^. 

These  are  blanket  figures.  Some  areas  In 
private  employment  have  fared  better  than 
In  public  employment  and  vice-versa. 

There  undoubtedly  are  area«  In  which 
some  Federal  employees  deserve  larger  In- 
creases than  In  others. 

But  Senators  need  all  the  facts  before 
shoving  through  the  new  wage  proposal  that 
will  cost  an  estlmate^d  $533  million  annually. 
Meanwhile,  back  In  the  labor  halls.  Walter 
Reuther  and  company  must  be  geefully  filing 
any  Information  on  the  "3  2  policy"  in  the 
nearest  wastebasket 


Extend  Iniared  Housmg   Loan  Prograa 
for  Elderlj 


SPEECH 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 


or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15.  1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  well  summed  up  the  action  of 
our  committee  on  this  bill.     It  was  re- 
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ported  out  unanimously.  In  my  own 
M^  I  opposed  the  omnibus  housing  bill 
of  1962  although  I  was  in  favor  of  this 
particular  act  when  it  was  reported  in 
]762.  Thus  far  there  have  been  only  56 
applications  for  this  particular  pro- 
gram. When  you  consider  that  we  have 
50  States,  it  shows  that  over  a  2-year 
period  the  program  has  not  been  utilized 
to  a  very  great  extent.  Undoubtedly  the 
factor  that  has  entered  into  It  is  the 
interest  factor,  which  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  commented  upon,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  it  has  been  used  very 
little.  Regardless  of  that  fact,  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  under  all  circumstances 
it  would  be  desirable  to  continue  this 
program  for  an  additional  »0  days,  and 
I  urge  the  Congress  do  that. 


Agriculture,"  he  declared,  "it  would  never 
do  to  let  the  wheat  farmers  succeed  on  their 
own  and  Infect  other  farmers  with  the  free- 
dom virus.  So  a  quickie  wheat-cotton  blU 
was  Jammed  through  Congress,  by  the  ■votes 
of  House  Members  from  boss-rtdden,  blg-clty 
districts.  It  will  mean,"  he  said,  "lower  In- 
come for  wheat  farmers  and  higher  prices 
for  bread. 

•'Our  basic  problem  In  agriculture,"  the 
Farm  Bureau  chief  told  the  Industrialists,  "Is 
finding  a  way  to  free  farmers  from  an  en- 
tangling web  of  Government  programs  that 
are  rooted  In  political  expediency." 

Isn't  that,  after  all,  the  "basic  problem" 
of  all  of  us — In  town  or  country? 


"We  plan  to  demand  and  obtain  much 
stronger  support  from  Industry  In  their  ca- 
pacity as  designers  and  suppliers,"  Nltze 
said.  Increased  expenditures  for  ASW  re- 
search and  development  would  be  made  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  current  Navy  budget,  he 
declared. 


The  Entangling  Web 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or    INBIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16.  1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  followlrig  edi- 
torial from  the  Shelby ville  (Ind.)  News: 
The  Entanclinx;  Web 

American  industrialists  realize  as  well  as 
anyone  that  the  wealth  of  a  nation  -  this 
or  any  other — springs  from  Its  grassroots. 
But  It  does  no  harm  to  remind  them  of  this 
fundamental  fact  now  and  then. 

And  that  Is  Just  what  President  Charles  B. 
Shuman  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
atlon  did  In  his  recent  address  to  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board.  Inc., 
among  the  tall  buildings  of  New  York-  which 
Is  about  as  far  as  you  can  get.  psychologically, 
from  a  feedlot  or  a  cornfield  or  a  cotton 
patch. 

He  charged  the  present  administration  of 
the  Agriculture  Department  with  "one  mis- 
take after  another  [that!  Is  costing  farmers 
billions  of  dollars  In  lost  markets  and  lower 
prices."  And  he  said:  "It  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  determine  which  slde~ 
Secretary  Freeman  Is  on  In  President  John- 
son's announced  war  on  poverty." 

Shuman  blamed  "Government  tampering 
with  markets  and  prices"  for  the  drop  of  the 
parity  ratio  (the  Indicator  of  how  farmers 
are  doing)  to  ♦he  lowest  point  In  nearly  25 
years — lower  than  under  four  previous  Agri- 
culture   Secretaries. 

Bureaucratic  blunders  and  "tinkering  with 
uhe  price  system,"  he  pointed  out,  have  cost 
the  taxpayers  $2.5  billion  for  the  first  3  years 
of  the  program  to  cut  feed  grain  production: 
have  resulted  In  more  production,  not  less; 
caused  excess  feeding  that  has  broken  live- 
stock prices — and  will  continue  through 
1965. 

In  1961,  he  said.  Secretary  Freeman  boost- 
ed cotton  price  8upp<5rts  so  that  B'-i  cents 
per  pound  export  subsidy  was  required  to 
meet  the  world  price.  And  he  said  that  the 
Japanese  then  bought  our  cotton,  shipped 
It  back  In  finished  goods  and  undersold  our 
producers— requiring  another  subsidy  (of  6Vi 
cents  a  pound  in  U.S.  mills)  to  save  face  at 
home. 

Shuman  recalled  that  In  May  of  1963  wheat 
farmers  voted  for  more  freedom  and  less  sub- 
sidy, but  that  this  show  of  Independence  ap- 
parently terrified  the  administration.  "With 
100,000  Jobs  at  stake  In  the  Department  of 


War  Would  Be  Fought  Largely  at  Sea: 
Nitze 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

or  n.LiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1964 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
I  include  therein  the  following  ai-ticle 
from  the  May  20,  1964,  issue  of  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times: 

War  Would  Be  FoncHT  Largely  at  Se,^  : 
Nitze 

If  a  major  war  breaks  out  In  the  late 
1960's,  It  win  be  fought  largely  at  sea.  Navy 
Secretary  Paul  H.  Nltze  said  here  Tuesday 
night. 

Speaking  In  favor  of  greater  research  on 
antisubmarine  warfare  systems  at  a  dinner 
meeting  of  the  American  Ordnance  Associa- 
tion In  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  Nltze  de- 
clared; 

"If  there  Is  to  be  a  major  conflict  In  the 
late  1960's  and  the  1970's,  one  of  the  likeliest 
contingencies  Is  a  war  at  sea.  In  this  nuclear 
age,  a  logical  response  to  enemy  salami  tac- 
tics (plece-by-plece  territorial  acquisition) 
In  Europe  would  be  to  use  our  superior  sea- 
power  In  appropriate  countermeasures,  per- 
haps leading  to  a  blockade  of  his  ports  and 
the  narrow  seas." 

The  enemy  probably  would  respond  by 
launching  widespread  submarine  attacks, 
Nltze  told  the  ordnance  Industry  representa- 
tives. That,  In  turn,  would  lead  to  a  "major 
ASW  (antisubmarine  warfare)  war.  Or  the 
ASW  war  could  come  as  a  concomitant  of 
conventional  land  battle  in  Europe."  he  said. 

Nitze  said  Navy  offensive  power  Is  vulner- 
able to  enemy  submarines,  which  he  said  will 
be  faster,  quieter  and  more  numerous  In  the 
late  1960's. 

This  means,  Nltze  declared,  that  develop- 
ment of  more  effective  ASW  vehicles  and 
equipment  must  be  a  primary  concern  of  the 
Navy  even  though  he  would  like  to  reallocate 
resources  "to  improve  and  expand  our  offen- 
sive systems  such  as  Polaris,  carrier  and  am- 
phibious forces." 

Stressing  the  Importance  of  antisubmarine 
equipment,  Nltze  said,  "We  have  to  concede 
that  a  potential  enemy  can  deploy  mlsslle- 
launchlng  submarines  off  our  coasts"  which 
could  exact  heavy  UJS.  fatalities.  But  he 
added  that  13  Polaris  submarines  could, 
"even  without  the  assistance  of  bombers  or 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  exact  25,- 
000,000  to  35,000,000  fatalities  In  retaliation 
to  an  attack  on  our  cities." 

Nltze  took  the  ordnance  industry  to  task 
for  not  devoting  as  much  attention  to  ASW 
development  as  It  does  to  other  Government 
weapons  [>rograms. 


Era  of  Good  Feeling? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    nj^INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1964 
Mr.    MICHEL.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Include  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  June  1,  1964,  issue  of 
Barron's: 

TUK        BONNEVIIJJE       POWEK        ADMINISTRATION 

Shatters  an  Illusion 
After  a  controversial  year  In  office,  Edwin 
P.  Nellan,  past  president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  has  quietly  returned  to  his 
Delaware  bank,  leaving  behind  a  legacy  of 
candor  and  courage.  During  his  stormy 
tenure  Mr.  Nellan  rarely  failed  to  caU  a 
spade  a  spade;  In  speech  after  speech  he 
assailed  the  trading  of  votes  for  Federal 
handouts,  a  common  practice  which,  he 
charged,  turned  elected  representatives  Into 
"bagmen"  and  their  constituents  Into  "push- 
ers." He  assailed  subsidies  as  "opiates"  and 
"bribes  ";  he  criticized  any  businessman  "who 
takes  the  tax  money  of  his  fellow-cltlzens 
and  uses  It  for  his  own  selfish  ends."  That 
was  plain  talk.  However,  even  the  outspoken 
Ed  Nellan  would  have  had  trouble  Improv- 
ing upon  a  press  release  from  the  Council  of 
State  Chambers  of  Commerce  which  landed 
on  thU  desk  the  other  day.  "Btisiness  Or- 
ganization," ran  the  Jolting  headline,  "Sees 
Piracy  In  Public  Power  Grab." 

In  eight  well-chosen  words,  the  council 
thereby  went  a  long  way  toward  shattering 
the  widespread  Illusion  that  a  new  era  of 
good  feeling  somehow  prevails  these  days  be- 
tween Government  and  business.  It  also 
added  Its  voice  to  a  mounting  chorus  of  pro- 
test against  the  current  wheeling  and  dealing 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
which  generates  and  sells  electricity  on  the 
Columbia  River.  With  the  full  support  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  controls 
the  main  switches,  Bonneville  Is  seeking  to 
thrust  its  market  penetration  nearly  600 
miles  to  the  south.  Toward  this  end  it  has 
asked  Congress  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  high-voltage  transmission  line  Into 
southern  Idaho;  It  also  has  signed  up  at  least 
one  major  Industrial  consumer  for  Its  subsi- 
dized kilowatts. 

Both  parties  to  what  Mr.  Nellan  has  aptly 
called  "seduction  by  subsidy"  stand  to  prof- 
It — each  In  Its  own  coin — from  the  affair. 
The  only  losers,  as  far  as  anyone  can  see,  are 
the  taxpayer,  the  business  community,  and 
free  enterprise.  On  the  first  count,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  despite  the 
most  Ingenious  bookkeeping,  persistently  op- 
erates In  the  red;  the  new  facilities  would 
simply  swell  the  deficit.  By  proposing  to 
duplicate  existing  capacity — and  attract  cus- 
tomers through  the  lure  of  artificially  low 
rates — the  Federal  agency  also  has  mounted 
a  threat  to  the  future  of  Investor-owned 
utilities  throughout  the  area.  Finally,  by 
lavishing  a  subsidy  upon  one  large  user  of 
electricity,  the  Monsanto  Co.,  Bonneville  In- 
evitably would  Jeopardize  the  competitive 
status  of  others.  The  two  prlnclp>als  may 
regard  the  arrangement  as  a  fruitful  partner- 
ship. To  us  It  looks  more  like  an  tinholy 
alliance. 
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Prom  any  viewpoint  It  represents  an  ag- 
gressive move  to  extend  the  sphere  of  public 
power.  The  spadeworlc  was  done  last  spring, 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  quietly — 
Bome  say  Illegally — designated  Bonneville  t» 
replace  the  Bxireau  of  Reclamation  as  mar- 
keting agent  In  Idaho.  The  agency  promptly 
slashed  electric  rates,  which  were  designed  to 
recapture  the  cost  of  several  Reclamation 
projects,  by  40  percent.  It  also  swiftly  took 
steps  to  exploit  Its  new  territory.  In  par- 
ticular. It  negotiated  a  20-year  contract  with 
Monsanto  Co.,  which  operates  a  large  electro- 
lytic phosphate  concentration  plant  at  Soda 
Springs,  for  the  sale  of  120.000  kilowatts  per 
year,  starting  In  1966.  It  also  won  adminis- 
tration backing  for  a  proposed  490-mlle,  500.- 
000-kllowatt  transmission  line,  running  from 
the  McNary  Dam  In  Oregon  to  southeastern 
Idaho. 

Congressional  hearings  on  the  Initial  ap- 
propriation of  $1  million,  downpayment.  on 
wcM-k  which  will  ultimately  cost  over  100 
times  as  much,  began  last  month. 

The  project  has  evoked  widespread  oppo- 
sition, not  only  from  the  utilities  directly  In 
Its  path  but  also  from  the  Governors  of 
Idaho  and  Utah,  State  regulatory  authorities. 
a  number  of  chemical  and  fertilizer  produc- 
ers, and  even  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers,  whose  spokesman 
shocked  several  of  the  assembled  lawmakers 
with  a  high-voltage  blast  against  public  pow- 
er. Prom  the  record  emerges  a  tale  of  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  run  wild.  In  support  of 
the  new  transmission  line,  for  example,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  cited  the 
surplus  of  power  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Barely  2  years  ago,  however.  In  urging  con- 
struction of  an  obsolete  atomic  power 
station  at'Hanford,  Wash  .  Its  freewheeling 
officials  argued  that  the  region  faced  a  dire 
power  shortage. 

The  Department's  accounting  practices  are 
as  changeable — did  somet>ody  say  shifty? — 
as  Its  projections  of  supply  and  demand.  Al- 
though Federal  law  requires  Bonneville  to  set 
its  electric  rates  at  levels  high  enough  to 
cover  both  opxeratlng  costs  and  amortization, 
the  agency  has  run  at  a  deficit  for  the  past 
half  decade.  Last  year,  prior  to  certain  ad- 
justments, the  loss  added  up  to  an  above  av- 
erage $13.2  million.  In  the  midst  of  the  an- 
nual audit,  however,  Bonneville  abruptly 
stretched  out  Its  amortization  schedules  and 
revised  cost  allocations  on  two  big  hydro 
projects.  According  to  the  Council  of  State 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  such  statistical 
sleight  of  hand  caused  most  of  the  red  Ink 
to  vanish.  Bonneville's  Juggling  act  also 
helped  stave  off.  for  another  year  at  least, 
a  threatened  Increase  In  its  rates 

In  public  power,  as  In  any  realm  of  so- 
cialism, nothing  succeeds  like  failure.  Thus 
Bonneville,  having  piled  up  an  Impressive 
record  of  deficits  In  Washington  and  Oregon, 
Is  uniquely  qualified  to  repeat  the  process  In 
Idaho.  As  Its  contract  with  Mousanto  sug- 
gests. It  has  made  an  excellent  start  Mon- 
santo now  buys  electricity  from  Utah  Power 
&  Light  at  4.9  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  little 
more  than  It  pays  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. BoruievlUe.  In  contrast,  has  offered 
to  furnish  power  at  only  2  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour,  less  than  half  of  what  TVA  charges  In 
Its  own  backyard  and  Um  little,  so  experts 
have  calculated,  to  cover  the  c(j«t  of  trans- 
mission, let  alone  all  the  other  customary 
cost  elements.  Washington  iisiuilly  frowns 
on  selling  below  cost,  a  priictice  which  It 
calls  dumping.  In  this  case,  which  Involves 
the  use  of  tf^payer's  money  to  capture  a 
market,  the  Council  of  State  Chfunbers  of 
Commerce  has  found  a  better  word:  "piracy." 

The  freebooters'  first  tj\rgets,  of  course,  are 
Utah  Power  &  Light  and  the  Idaho  Power  Co  , 
both  of  which  at  one  time  were  negotiating 
new  supply  contracts  with  Monsanto.  Bon- 
neville's proposed  giveaway  not  only  has  cost 
them   an   old   customer   but   also    ral.ses   the 


threat  of  further  economic  attrition.  Cton- 
gresslonal  approval  of  the  tranamlsalon  line. 
Idaho  Power  avers,  would  compel  It  to  halt 
construction  on  Its  Hells  Canyon  Dam.  That 
would  b«  a  red  letter  day  for  public  power 
zealots,  who  sought  for  years  to  preempt 
Hells  Canyon  for  their  own.  However,  the 
rest  of  the  community,  which  depends  upon 
a  thriving  utility  system,  would  have  scant 
cause  to  celebrate.  On  the  contrary,  local 
concerns,  which  might  someday  have  to  vie 
with  a  subsidized  competitor,  have  already 
voiced  alarm,  a  sentiment  which  Ironically 
has  echoed  sls  far  away  as  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  Competitive  enterprise,  so  business- 
men In  Idaho  have  begun  to  realize,  cannot 
peacefully  coexist  with  privilege. 

By  this  stern  yardstick  Bonneville,  like 
any  source  of  Federal  largesse,  must  be  rated 
as  profoundly  antlbuslness.  The  same  Is 
true  of  the  Johnson  administration,  which, 
despite  Upservlce  to  the  enterprise  system, 
remains  devoted  to  trafficking  In  favors. 
However,  since  It  takes  two  to  strike  a  bar- 
gain, the  fault  lies  not  only  with  those  who 
trade  financial  advantage  for  political  power, 
but  also  with  those  who  are  willing  to  pay 
the  price.  Thousands  of  years  ago  a  birth- 
right was  sold  for  a  mess  of  pottage  To 
Judge  by  the  foregoing,  the  market  hnsn't 
ri.sen  appreciably  since. 


The  National  Wheat  Museum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1964 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
a  good  deal  of  pleasure  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues of  the  establishment,  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  of  the  only  museum 
in  the  Nation  devoted  entirely  to  wheat. 

This  museum,  which  is  registered  with 
the  National  Museum  Association  of 
Washington.  DC,  is  located  at  Ritzville. 
Wash.,  in  the  heart  of  the  Washington 
State  wheat  country. 

Mr.  Ivan  C.  Packai'd.  chairman  of  the 
museum  project  committee,  tells  me  that 
plans  include  the  construction  of  a  suit- 
able building  to  house  the  unusual  and 
interesting  displays,  all  of  which  will  be 
financed  through  memberships  by  in- 
dividuals and  related  industry  groups. 

The  National  Wheat  Museum  will  be 
of  particular  interest  to  tourists  visiting 
this  part  of  the  State  of  Washington.  Mr 
Speaker,  and  so  that  all  may  be  advised 
of  what  they  may  expect  to  find  at  the 
present  time,  I  include  in  my  remarks 
a  newspaper  article  prepared  by  the 
Tourist  Promotion  Divi.sion,  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment, State  of  Washington: 

The  home  of  Dr.  Frank  R.  Burroughs,  pio- 
neer doctor  of  Adams  County,  was  opened  as 
a  mu.seum  this  week  In  Ritzville,  Wash.  The 
Dr.  Burroughs  home  is  the  first  phase  of  a 
projected  National  Wheat  Museum  to  be 
constructed  in  that  eastern  Washington  com- 
munity. 

Dr.  Frank  Burrouj^hs,  who  received  his 
medical  degree  from  the  University  of  Buffalo 
In  1883.  settled  In  Ritzville  in  1888,  a  year 
prior  to  the  granting  of  Wiushlngton's  state- 
hcxKl  At  the  time  of  his  deaUi  in  1925  the 
e;irly-diiy  doctor  was  credited   with   the  de- 


livery of  about  5,000  babies  in  the  Mtau 
County  area. 

The  home,  styled  with  turn-of-the-century 
architecture,  contains  much  of  the  origins 
furniture  and  an  unusual  display  of  the  took 
of  medicine  that  were  In  use  during  the 
period. 

Acquisition  of  the  homeslte  as  a  commu- 
nity museum  effort,  as  the  first  stage. of  tbe 
National  Wheat  Museum  project,  started  over 
a  year  ago.  Gideon  Bentz,  Ritzville  busi- 
nessman. Is  president  of  the  museum  cor- 
poration and  Ivan  C.  Packard,  secretary  ol 
the  Washington  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers. Is  chairman  of  the  museum  project  com- 
mlttee. 

Tlie  project  carries  the  official  designation 
from  the  American  Association  of  Museums  »» 
the  original  National  Wheat  Museum.  It  will 
eventually  portray  the  evolution  of  Wash- 
ington's largest  cash  agricultural  crop. 

First,  wheat  In  the  Adams  County  whett 
belt,  once  termed  the  "breadbasket  of  the 
world,"  was  sown  by  Jared  M.  Harris,  a  Civil 
War  veteran  of  Oettsyburg  and  Lookout 
Movuitaln,  and  James  G.  Bennett,  one  of 
Adams  County's  early  day  commissioners. 

Visitors  are  Invited  to  totir  the  Burroughi 
home,  located  off  U.S.  Highway  10  and  Inter- 
state 90.  and  State  highway  395  In  the  town 
tif  Ritzville.  Also  available  for  visitor  use 
are  a  fine  golf  course,  shady  picnic  park,  and 
large  swimming  pool. 

For  the  rockhound  buff,  nearby  are  the 
sand  dunes  of  Lind.  Wash.,  rich  In  fossils  and 
old  bones.  For  the  sports  fisherman.  Ritz- 
ville is  close  to  the  hungry  trout  of  numerou* 
lakes  around  Othello.  Odessa,  and  Sprague. 

The  Burroughs  home-museum  Is  op>en  dur- 
ing the  afternoons  of  the  summer  season.  It 
offers  the  traveler  to  share  a  colorful  slice  of 
the  State's  diamond  Jubilee  history  Fur- 
ther Information  can  be  obtained  from  the 
National  Wheat  Museum.  Ritzville,  Wash. 


Blueprint  for  a  Coming  Food  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  G.  McINTIRE 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16,  1964 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  food 
costs  always  are  an  Important  Item  in 
the  household  budget,  and  there  are,  of 
course,  many  influences  that  affect  these 
costs. 

In  a  June  13  presentation  delivered  by 
Mr.  Alan  T.  Rains,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Presh  Fruit  &  Vege- 
table Association,  there  was  a  discussion 
of  a  prospective  handicap  for  growers  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  which  would, 
in  turn,  exert  price  pressures  on  these 
two  Important  food  classifications. 

Because  such  a  development  would 
reach  Into  each  and  ever>'  household  In 
the  United  States.  I  submit  this  address 
to  the  Congressional  Record  and  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Bliteprint  rem  a  Oomino  Food  Crisis 

(The  following  talk  was  given  by  Mr.  Alan 
T  Rains,  executive  vice  president,  United 
Fresh  Fruit  4:  Vegetable  Association,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  June  13,  1964,  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Idaho  Grower  Shippers 
Association,  Inc  ,  Sun  Valley,  Idaho.) 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  a  gruest  of  the 
Idaho    Grower    Shippers    Association    dxirlnf 


— ,r  annual  convention*  and  particularly  to 
SJ^  the  prtvUeg.  of  partlolpetlHg  In  your 
?!^ntlon  program.  You  produce  and  dU- 
S^ul^  a  t«mendou«  voUime  of  essenUal 
Sxl*  upon  which  our  population  depends. 
SSfo  p^toes  are  synonymous  with  quality 
t^ you  have  built  up  a  huge  and  loyal  fol- 
J^g  among  the  Nation's  chefs  and  house- 

^Bdng  In  the  perishable  food  business  you 
^  ftU  familiar  with  hazards  which  are  In- 
^rent  In  It.  the  vagaries  of  nature  which 
oontrlbute  to  shortages  or  overproduction 
uld  the  ever-present  competition  with  other 
producers  m  well  as  processed  and  other 
Competitive  foods.  But  as  I  view  It,  you 
^rsoon  oope  with  another  serious  hazard, 
which,  believe  It  or  not,  has  been  entirely 
man  made  In  Washington,  DO. 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation  we  face,  which 
threaten,  the  supply  of  the  ewientlal  foods 
which  we  produce  and  dUtrlbute.     This  dan- 
a^  strikes  at  the  basic  economy  of  the  fresh 
wt    and    vegetable    Industry    and    at    the 
housewife's     already     badly     battered     food 
budget.     I  am  referring  to  the  faUure  by  Con- 
orees  to  oonUnue  the  law  making  available 
Mexican   nationals   as   a  supplemental   work 
force   after   December   31,    1964      This   work 
force    has   been   utilized    by    American   agrl- 
cultiu-e  since  1951.     The  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor   has   certified    to    the    need    for    these 
workers  continuously  for  the  past  13  years. 
The  Incredible  part  of  the  emergency  we 
face  Is  that  oaolaldom  has  yet  to  come  forth 
with  a  plan  that  will  give  assurance  of  an 
adequate,  dependable,   and  productive  work 
force   to  replace   that  which   will   be  denied 
American     agrtcultm^     beginning     In     1965. 
Regardless  of  where  the  farm  Is  located,  Oie 
111    effect*    of    withdrawing    nearly    200,000 
Mexican   supplemental  workers  will  be  felt. 
because    the   demand    for   domestic    workers 
will  be  increased  and  recruitment  programs 
will    pirate    workers    from    one    area    to   the 
other.     It  promises  to  be  a  modern  version 
of   ■robbing  Peter   to   pay    Paul."     But   the 
manpower    crUls    U    more    grave    than    one 
may    realize.     It    U    not    a    matter    of    re- 
placing man  for  man.   but  rather  a  matter 
of  replacing  comparable  production  per  man. 
Unpalatable  as  It  may   be.   the  facts  as  re- 
vealed by  many  studies,  show  the  domestic 
agricultural   worker   to  be   considerably   less 
productive   than    the    Mexican    national.      A 
study  by  Michigan  SUte  University  showed 
that  m  order  to  produce  as  much  as  15,000 
foreign     workers     utilized     in     Michigan     It 
would    be    necessary    to    replace    them    with 
25  000  domestic  workers.    Applying  this  yard- 
stick across  the  Nation,  the  195.000  Mexican 
nationals    presently    employed    must   be    re- 
placed   with    325,000    domeeUc    employees    If 
production   la   to  be   maintained.     There  Is 
no  denying  the  present  need  for  the  Mexican 
nationals  because  their  need  has  been  certi- 
fied by  the  Department  of  Labor.    AssumUig 
the  certification  has  been  and  Is  correct,  and 
this  point  Is  hardly  debatable,  a  monumental 
tiifik,    virtually    Impossible    of    achievement, 
lies  ahead. 

Tampering  with  the  supply  of  essential 
foods  Is  serious  business.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  our  Industry,  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  one  of  the  basic  four  food  groups  recog- 
nized as  essential  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  they  provide  about  22  per- 
cent of  our  food.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
essentially,  one  needs  only  to  recognize  that 
they  provide  92  percent  of  the  total  supply 
of  vitamin  C  from  food;  58  percent  of  the 
vitamin  A;  43  percent  of  the  folic  add;  21 
percent  of  the  iron;  20  percent  of  the  thia- 
mine- n  percent  of  the  riboflavin;  and  17 
percent  of  the  niacin.  (The  last  three  named 
ar«  part  of  the  vitamin  B  complex.)  The 
foregoing,  of  course.  Is  not  an  exhaustive  list 
of  nutrients  provided  by  fruits  and  vegeta- 
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blee,  but  It  will  serve  to  emphasize  their  Im- 
portance m  our  daUy  diet. 

One  of  the  more  cruel  aspects  of  the  im- 
pending shortage  of  fruit*  and  vegetables  la 
that  as  the  prices  rtse.  when  demand  exceeds 
supply  the  lower  and  middle  income  citizens 
wlU  be  the  first  to  siiffer.  To  compound  the 
anguish  of  this  less  fortunate  group  of  ox^ 
citizens,  the  Federal.  Stat«  and  local  health 
authorlUes  will  Ukely  continue  to  hammer 
away  In  vartoua  media,  on  the  Importance  of 
a  balanced  diet  with  special  emphasis  on  an 
adequate  supply  of  fruits  and  vetgetables. 

While  some  commodity  groups  will  feel  the 
labor  shortage  more  than  others,  our  entire 
industry  will  suffer  because  of  the  Interde- 
pendence  of  fresh   fruits  and   vegetables  In 
our  system  of  distribution  and  merchandis- 
ing     Our  products  are  merchandised  at  re- 
tall  m  produce  departments  which  are  com- 
petitive with  the  other  departments  In  the 
store       If   shoHages   occur  and   prices  soar, 
traffic    will    diminish    and    with    fewer    cus- 
tomers   shopping    the    produce    department, 
fewer  sales  will  be  made.     This  is  a  reason- 
able conclusion  because  studies  over  the  years 
have  established  that  about  50  percent  of  the 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  purchases  are  made 
on  Impulse.  ^   ^  ^, 

Ttirnlng  to  the  vast  and  complicated  dis- 
tributing system  upon  which  our  growers  and 
shippers  must  depend,  we  again  obsene  the 
throttling  effect  of  reduced  volume.  This, 
of  course  Is  because  of  the  small  margin 
wholesalers  may  take  because  of  the  Pressure 
of  competition  and  the  expensive  facilities 
m  terms  of  equipment  and  manpower  that 
thev  must  maintain.  Volume  Is  probably  the 
number  one  Ingredient  In  a  successful  opera- 
lion  Curtail  volume  by  a  few  or  several 
commodities  and  that  operation  will  suffer. 
When  an  epidemic  such  as  this  spreads  across 
the  Nation,  as  It  surely  will,  then  our  giant 
complex  and  presently  efficient  distribution 
system  will  become  the  victim  of  a  creeping 
paralvsis. 

The  economics  of  the  problem  we  are  fac- 
ing are  simple,  the  side  effects,  however,  are 
sweeping.      Starting   on   the   farm,   the   pru- 
dent producer   will   be   loath    to   Invest    In   a 
crop  or  crops  which  he  fears  he  will  not  be 
able  to  harvest.     So  he  plants  less  or  none 
and  consequently  tises  less  farm  equipment, 
seed     fertilizer,    energy    for   pumping   water, 
containers,    sales    personnel,    transportation 
facilities,  trucks,  gasoline,  and  believe  It  or 
not   money,  which  his  banker  must  lend  to 
help    keep    his    doors    open.      Everyone    who 
gains  his  livelihood  In  any  of  these  industrial 
and  service  business  enterprises  will  feel,  to 
some  degree,  the  Impact  of  curtailed  agricul- 
tural production.     With  less  volrmie  flowing 
through  our  distributing  system,  fewer  em- 
ployees will  be  needed  and  the  endless  chain 
of  reaction  goes  on  and  on. 

Up  to  this  point  reference  has  been  largely 
restricted  to  the  problems  which  must  be 
faced  by  row  crop  producers.  While  then- 
plight  Is  sad,  think  of  the  even  more  serious 
plight  which  wlU  be  that  al  the  fruitgrower 
who  has  a  huge  Investment  In  orchards  and 
vineyards  which  must  be  cared  for  regard- 
less of  whether  the  crops  will  be  successfully 
harvested.  Unable  to  abandon  ship  as  annual 
crop  producers  may,  he  must  stay  aboard  to 
man  the  pumps  and  either  sink  ot  survive 
depending  upon  the  whims  of  officialdom 
which  first  steered  the  Industry  Into  the 
storm-tossed  and  uncharted  waters. 

Unbelievable  as  It  may  seem  we  are  about 
to  witness  the  heavy  hand  of  Government 
strike  at  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  economy 
of  the  frtUt  and  vegetable  Industry  and  with 
the  same  blow  batter  the  food  budget  of  our 
country's  presently  unsuspecting  homewlves. 
Thank  you  tor  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
this  vital  subject  with  you.  I  know  you  share 
my  concern. 


Agriculture  News  Service  Contrary  to 
Public  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

or    ILLIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16. 1964 
Mrs  REID  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
connection  ^^-ith  the  grouing  concern 
over  the  expansion  of  wire  news  services 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  i 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  two  sound  editorials  ap- 
pearing in  the  Aurora  Beacon-News. 
Aurora.  111.,  and  the  Elgin  Dally  Couner- 
News,  Elgin.  HI.,  on  June  6  and  12,  re- 
spectively : 
I  From  the  Aurora   (111.)   Beacon-News,  June 

6,  1964) 
AcRicuLT^RE    Nfws     Servick     Contrary     to 
Public  Polict 
The  ill-advised  and  unnecessary  entry  of 
the  Agriculture   Department   >;^^^^%^«^ 
wire     service     business     should     be     ended 
promptly  by  congressional  acUon. 
^  The  ^aeon-News  believes  no  Government 
bureau  has  a  right  to  go  Into  direct  com- 
petition with  private  business. 

We  do  not  take  this  position  because  the 
issue  m  this  instance  happens  to  be  possible 
future  competition  with  established  news 
services  to  which  this  newspaper  subscribes. 
It  is  the  principle  that  we  are  concerned 
with,  and  the  matter  of  public  policy. 

The  fundamental  public  policy  applicable 
to  the  new  Market  News  Service  has  »>een 
set  forth  In  the  law  creating  the  U5.  Infor- 
mation Service  In  the  following  language: 

"in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
(Of  State)  to  utilize,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  the  services  and  facilities  of  pri- 
vate agencies.  Including  existing  American 
press,  publishing,  radio,  motion  picture,  and 
other  agencies,  through  contractual  arrange- 
ments or  otherwise. 

•■It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the  sec- 
retary shall  encourage  participation  In  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  by  the 
maximum  number  of  different  private  agen- 
cies in  each  field  consistent  with  the  present 
or  potential  market  for  their  services  In  each 

This  clear  statement  of  public  policy  is 
flouted  when  the  Agriculture  Depamnent 
enters  Into  a  joint  business  venture  with  a 
single  firm,  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co..  for  the  use  of  Its  wire  faciU- 

t/lcs 

There  Is  no  demonstrated  need  for  this  new 
service.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
George  L.  Mehren  has  testified  that  he  "can- 
not honestly  say  that  its  (the  new  wire  serv- 
ice) absence  prior  to  August  1  was  a  grave 
or  crippling  deficiency." 

As  the  system  Is  now  set  up.  the  USUA 
could  have  the  power  of  censorship.  While 
application  for  the  service  does  not  have 
to  go  through  the  department,  the  USDA 
is  given  broad  latitude  to  cancel  at  any  time 
the  connecUon  of  any  subscribers  "who 
abuse  the  service  by  misrepresentation  of 
reports,  or  for  any  other  reason  when,  in  its 
sole  Judgment,  such  cancellation  Is  desira- 
ble." 

The  Government  entry  into  this  field  will 
discourage  private  enterprise  performing  a 
similar  service. 

That  opens  up  the  way  for  the  Government 
to  take  over  all  dissemination  of  agriculturai 
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news.  And  when  that  happens,  we  would 
have  a  propaganda  voice  coming  out  of 
Washington  and  bureaus  elsewhere. 

This  service  lays  an  unnecessary  and  un- 
fair burden  on  the  taxpayers,  despite  the 
claim  of  the  Agriculture  Department  that 
subscribers  pay  for  the  news  service.  The 
Department  obviously  has  to  hire  extra  per- 
sonnel to  handle  Its  releases.  They  wouldn't 
be  needed  If  the  Government  was  not  In  this 
business. 

We  hope  Congress  will  act  to  end  this  un- 
fair competition  soon,  and  reassert  the  pub- 
lic policy  of  encouraging  private  enterprise 
In  the  news  business. 


[Prom   the  Elgin    (HI  )    Dally  Courier-News. 
June  12,  1964] 

An   Unnecessary   Service 

Some  months  back  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture launched  a  news  wire  service  sup- 
plying crop  Information  to  firms  willing  to 
pay  the  telegraph  tolls. 

Begun  without  legislative  authority,  the 
program  put  the  US.  Government  into  a 
business  competing  for  the  first  time  with 
private  wire  services  In  the  dissemlnsitlon  of 
news. 

The  Department's  Agriculture  Marketing 
Service  Introduced  what  It  called  its  New 
Market  News  Service  under  which  subscri- 
bers could  tap  Into  a  farflung  government- 
leased  wire  network 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation has  pointed  out.  meanwhile,  that  the 
Agriculture  Department's  news  wire  service 
Is  contrary  to  public  policy  set  forth  by  Con- 
gress In  creating  the  US.  Information  Agen- 
cy, That  legislation  requires  the  USIA  to 
encourage  maximum  use  of  private  news 
agencies  rather  than  operating  a  domestic 
news  agency  on  Its  own. 

Congress  should  lose  no  time  in  demanding 
termination  of  the  market  news  wire  service 
for  three  reasons:  It  Is  contrary  to  public 
policy:  It  U  oompetUJve  with  private  busi- 
ness; it  adds  unnecessary  costs  to  govern- 
ment. 

Fortunately  there  is  a  move  in  Congress 
now  to  bring  the  question  Into  the  open 
where  It  belongs.  Ao  amendment  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  977  would  make  possible  an 
Impartial  study  of  New  Market  News  Service. 
Including  public  hearings  which  up  to  this 
time  have  not  been  held  by  any  congre.ssion- 
al  committee. 


Panama  Crisis:    U.S.  Cleared   of  Pana- 
manian Charges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16.  1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the 
January  1964  Red-led  Panamanian  mob 
attacks  on  the  Canal  Zone  that  required 
the  use  of  the  U.S.  Army  to  repel  them, 
there  were  reckless  Panamanian  allega- 
tions against  the  United  States  for  "ag- 
gression" and  violation  of  "human 
rights."  The  National  Bar  Association 
of  Panama  requested  an  investigation 
by  the  International  Commission  of  Jur- 
ists of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  which  des- 
ignated a  panel  of  three  distinguished 
jurists  for  the  task.  This  group  visited 
the  Isthmus,  viewed  the  scenes  of  dis- 
order, and  received  the  evidence. 

The  report  of  this  investigation,  which 


was  described  by  me  in  an  address  to  the 
House  on  April  6,  1964,  was  made  public 
at  Oeneva  on  June  9,  1964.  It  clears 
the  United  States  of  Panamanian 
charges.  Justifies  the  use  of  force  In  pro- 
tectmg  the  Canal  Zone,  defends  the  use 
of  gas  to  break  up  mobs,  and  severely 
criticizes  Panamanian  authorities. 

In  this  light,  the  report  fully  supports 
the  actions  of  our  able  and  prudent 
commander  in  chief  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Gen.  Andrew 
P.  O'Meara,  whose  courageous  leadership 
and  superior  judgment  in  the  January 
crisis  was  commended  by  me  on  March 
9,  1964,  in  a  major  address  to  the  House. 
"Panama  Canal:  P^ocu.s  of  Power 
Politics." 

The  report  of  the  findings  of  the  in- 
dicated Commission,  as  summarized  in  a 
news  dispatch  in  the  Evening  Star  of 
June  9,  1964,  and  in  an  article  by  John  G 
Norris,  military  analyst  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  in  June  10,  issue  of  the  latter 
paper,  follow : 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C  )   E\Piung  .SUir, 

June  9.  1964] 

United    States    Cleared    on    Panama    Canai, 

Riot  Charge 

Geneva.  June  9.— The  International  Com- 
mission of  Jurists  today  cleared  the  United 
States  of  Panamanian  charges  that  Amer- 
ican troops  and  police  violated  human  rights 
In  the  bloody  Panama  Canal  riots  last 
January. 

The  Commission  found,  however,  that  ex- 
cessive force  may  have  been  used  to  put 
down  the  rioting  and  stop  sniping  from  the 
Panamanian  side  of  the  border 

The  Commission  also  criticized  Panamani- 
an authorities  for  falling  to  curb  the  rioters 
and  snipers  and.  for  doing  nothing  against 
inflammatory  broadcasts  at  the  height  of 
the  crisis. 

Twenty-two  persons.  Including  three  Amer- 
ican soldiers,  were  killed  and  about  325  others 
were  Injured  during  the  Incidents  January 
9-12.  Panamanian  crowds,  enraged  in  a  dis- 
pute about  the  flying  of  the  Panamanian 
flag  in  the  Canal  Zone,  burned  down  several 
buildings  and  wrecked  Ciirs  shops  and  other 
American  property. 

ASKED    BY    PANAMA    BAR 

The  Conunlsslon.  a  private  organization  of 
lawyers.  Judges,  and  law  professors  through- 
out the  non-Communist  world,  was  asked  by 
the  National  Bar  Association  of  Panama  to 
investigate  whether  the  gunfire  of  U-S.  police 
and  soldiers  against  the  rioters  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  universal  declaration  of  human 
rights. 

The  Corrunlsslon  sent  a  three-member  in- 
vestigating panel  to  Panama  and  the  Canal 
Zone  In  March.  The  panel,  comprising  Prof. 
A.  D.  Bellnfante  of  Amsterdam  University. 
Judge  Oustaf  I»etren  of  Sweden  and  Indian 
Attorney  Navroz  ValU  of  Bombay,  heard  26 
witnesses  and  visited  the  sites  of  the  rioting 

The  panel  received  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  American  and  Panamanian  authorities 
Its  report  was  endorsed  by  the  Commission. 

It  declared  that  the  right  to  life  and  liberty 
laid  down  In  the  universal  declaration  of 
human  rights  must  be  limited  by  the  need 
to  quell  a  violent  disturbance 

"The  tempo  and  violence  of  the  disturb- 
ances were  such  that  there  Is  little  doubt 
that  they  held  out  a  real  threat  to  life  and 
security,  which  could  only  be  met  by  strong 
measures,"  the  report  said 

ENTm.ED  TO  USE  FORCE 

"In  these  circumstances,  the  Canal  Zone 
authorities  and  the  U.S.  military  forces  were 
entitled  to  use  force.  Nevertheless,  we  enter- 
tained some  doubts  as  to  whether  the  force. 


at  some  stages,  was  not  In  excess  of  tki 
minimum  absolutely  necessary.  ' 

In  particular,  the  report  said,  the  Otaai 
Zone  police  apparently  flred  Into  a  crowd  b 
Panama  City  on  the  evening  of  Jantuurr  • 
after  supplies  of  tear  gas  were  exhausted. 

The  U.S.  Army  usually  stopped  the  rloUnt 
wherever  It  api>eared  on  the  scene,  the  ps^ 
said.  However,  the  use  of  Army  marksmen 
against  snipers  In  a  densely  populated  resl. 
dentlal  area  was  described  as  a  "disturbing 
feature." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  report  said 

The  crowds  used  incendiary  bombs  snd 
Molotov  cocktails  which  apparently  were 
.specially  manufactured  for  this  purpose 

SOME    PREMEDITATION 

"When,  where,  and  by  whom  they  ««« 
made  was  not  disclosed  to  the  committse 
The  fact  that  they  were  made  and  used 
would  indicate  some  degree  of  premedita- 
tion and  planning." 

The  U.S.  Army  units  did  not  fire  untU 
after  they  had  Buffered  several  casualties  In 
the  face  of  heavy  rifle  Are  from  the  Panams- 
nlan  side. 

Moreover,  the  Panamanian  Governioait 
and  national  guard  failed  "to  take  effectlTe 
steps  to  control  the  crowd  and  maintain  or- 
der within  the  territory  of  the  Republic  o( 
Panama,"  the  report  said. 

"The  Panamanian  authorities  made  no  at- 
tempt during  the  critical  early  hours,  as  well 
ius  for  almost  3  days  thereafter.  u>  curb  and 
control  the  violent  activities  of  the  mllllnf 
crowds 

"On  the  contrary,  there  Is  considerable 
evidence  to  Indicate  that  broadcasts  over 
radio,  television,  and  loudspeakers,  new*- 
papers  and  other  means  were  adopted  to 
incite  and  misinform  the  Panamanian  public 
without  any  action  by  the  Panamanian  au- 
thorities to  curtail  or  moderate  such  activ- 
ities " 

TEAR     GAS     DEFENDED 

The  Commission  rejected  the  allegation 
that  the  use  of  tear  gas  to  break  up  crowds 
violated  the  right  of  assembly,  because  "the 
crowds  against  whom  such  measure  were 
u».ken  were  not  peaceful  but  were  violent  and 
posed  an  Immediate  threat  to  public  safety." 

Nevertheless,  the  Canal  Zone  authoriUea 
"could  have  handled  the  situation  with 
greater  foresight,"  It  said. 

The  Commission  suggested  firmer  acUon 
siiould  have  been  taken  to  protect  a  small 
group  of  Panamanian  students  allowed  to 
stage  a  flag  demonstration  at  Balboa  High 
School  January  9  It  was  this  demonstra- 
tion which  sparked  the  subsequent  violence. 

The  Canal  Zone  authorities  helped  create 
the  atmosphere  of  crisis  by  falling  to  Imple- 
ment fully  an  agreement  of  June  1962,  be- 
tween President  John  F  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Roberto  P  Chlarl  that  the  Panamanian 
flag  should  fly  side  by  side  with  the  Amer- 
ican flag  on  civilian  Installations  throughout 
the  Canal  Zone,  the  report  said. 

COMMENT     ON     ATTTTUDES 

It  concluded  with  some  critical  comment 
on  Intolerant  attitudes  among  Panamanian 
and  American  civilian  residents  of  the  Canal 
Zone  who  "have  developed  a  particular  state 
of  mind  not  conducive  to  the  promotion  of 
happier  relations  between  them  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Panama." 

"We  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  United 
States,  having  regard  to  the  special  situation 
it  occupies  In  the  world,  and  with  its  re- 
.sources  and  Ideals,  should  reflect  upon  these 
sad  facts  and  take  effective  steps  to  make 
ptieslble  a  reorientation  and  change  in  the 
outlook  and  thinking  of  the  people  living  in 
the  Canal  Zone  It  would  yield  rich  divi- 
dends In  healthier  relations  with  the  people 
of  Panama. 

"The  Government  of  Panama  and  the  life 
and  economy  of  Panama  are  In  many  ways  so 
cloesly  tied  to  the  Panama  Canal  that  It 
would  not  be  out   of  place  to  suggest  that 


**  Panamanian  Government  and  Pana- 
!:«ilan  people  should  also  reflect  upon  the 
K  as  they  appear  to  Impartial  observers 
«rt  should  exercise  tolerance,  moderation, 
^  understanding  In  their  relations  with 
^United  States  and  Canal  Zone  authori- 
ties."   

(»rom  the  Washington  (D.C  )   Post.  June  10, 
'"^  1964) 

CNirrO  STATES  CLEARED  IN  Canal  Zone  Riots 
(By  John  G.  Norris) 
An  international  body  cleared  the  United 
states  yesterday  of  Panamanian  charges  that 
VS  troops  and  police  violated  human  rights 
during  the  bloody  Canal  Zone  riots  of   last 

January.  »    t     i  .= 

The  International  Commission  of  Jurists 
went  beyond  rejection  of  the  charges  and 
-rltlcized  Panama  authorities  for  falling  to 
move  against  the  rioters  and  snipers  to  curb 
the  trouble  as  it  arose. 

The  backfiring  report  of  a  three-man,  Im- 
oartial  Investigating  committee  did  conUln 
BOTie  criticism  of  Americans  In  noting  that  It 
h»d  had  sOTne  concern  that  U.S.  forces  may 
base  used  excessive  force  to  put  down  the 
rioting  and  stop  the  sniping  at  U.S.  troops. 
grave  acts  of  violence 

But  on  the  latter  point,  the  report— made 
public  here  and  In  Geneva— said: 

"Considering  »11  the  •  •  '  circumstances, 
and  in  particular  the  grave  acts  of  violence 
and  the  threat  to  life  and  security  Involved, 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  even 
If  the  force  used  •  •  •  may  have  been  at 
certain  stages  somewhat  In  excess  of  what 
was  absolutely  necessary  at  the  time,  -the 
force   used   seems  to  have   been   necessary.' 

The  State  Department  Issued  a  statement 
yesterday  welcoming  the  report  and  saying 
that  It  "exonorated  the  United  States"  of  the 
charges  against  It. 

The  report  also  declared  that  there  was 
"deliberate  and  extensive  use"  of  Incendiary 
bombs  (Molotov  cocktails)  by  Panamanians 
which  "would  Indicate  some  degree  of  pre- 
meditation and  planning-  for  the  riots. 

Panama's  Guardla  Naclonal  (army  and 
police  force),  said  the  Investigators,  was 
■purposely  kept  away  from  the  trouble  spots 
in  the  City  of  Panama"  until  January  13— 
more  than  3  days  after  the  trouble  started^ 

In  troubled  Colon— on  the  other  side  of 
the  Isthmus— the  Guardla  appeared  to  have 
cooperated  with  U.S.  authorities  to  restore 
order  It  was  said,  but  "curiously"  its  mem- 
bers carried  no  weapons  at  all.  On  January 
13  the  Guardla  moved  into  action  and 
quukly  brought  the  situation  under  control. 

AUTHORTFIES    CRmCIZED 

•We  regret  deeply."  said  the  investigators. 
•■th;it  the  Panamanian  authorities  made  no 
attempt  before  then  to  curb  the  riots. 

"On  the  contrary."  the  report  went  on. 
••there  is  considerable  evidence  to  Indicate 
that  broadcasts  over  radio,  television  and 
loud-speakers,  newspapers  and  other  means 
were  adopted  to  Incite  and  misinform  the 
Panamanian  public  without  action  by  the 
Panamanian  authorities  to  curtail  or  moder- 
ate such  activities."  ,    t     i  ♦» 

The  International  Commission  of  Jurists 
Is  a  privat*  organization  of  Judges,  lawyers 
and  law  professors  from  the  non-Communist 
world  that  has  investigated  such  events  as 
the  Ru.ssian  suppression  of  the  Hungarian 
re\olutlon,  the  Red  Chinese  attack  on  Tibet, 
and   the  French  actions  In  Blzerte,  Tunisia. 

PANEL     MEMBERS     NAMED 

riie  Commission  was  asked  by  the  Panama 
B,ir  Association  to  pass  Judgment  on  its 
charges  that  the  United  States  had  violated 
articles  3,  5.  and  20(1)  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  of  the  United 
N.itions. 

A  3-man  panel,  composed  of  Prof.  A.  D 
Behnfante.  of  Amsterdam  University.  Judge 
Gu-siaf     Petren,     of     Sweden,     and     Indian 


Attorney  Navroz  Vakil,  of  Bombay,  spent  2 
weeks  In  March  In  Panama,  taking  testi- 
mony from  26  witnesses  In  100  hours  of 
hearings.  Attorneys  for  the  United  States 
and  Panamanian  Governments  participated. 
Twenty-tvro  persons.  Including  3  VS. 
soldiers,  were  killed  during  the  riots  and 
sniping,  and  325  persons  were  lnj\ired_  The 
panel  said  the  actions  erf  the  United  States 
did  not  violate  the  U.N.  guarantee  that 
"everyone  has  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
security  of  person"  because  authorities  are 
entitled  to  use  force  to  put  down  violent 
disturbances 

SNIPERS     REPULSED 

It  said  tliat  members  entertained  "some 
doubts"  as  to  whether  the  force  used  was 
excessive  because  U.S.  forces  used  from  400 
to  500  high-velocity  .30-callber  bullets 
against  snipers  in  densely  populated  areas, 
and  because  Canal  Zone  police  didn't  use 
more  tear  gas  or  water  hoses  to  control  the 
mobs. 

But  it  said  that  all  the  clrciunstances— 
the  size  and  temper  of  the  mobs,  the  firing 
of  nearly  1,000  bullets  by  Panamanians,  the 
withholding  of  rifle  and  shotgun  blrdshot 
fire  unttl  UB.  Uoops  suffered  several  casu- 
alties—as well  as  failure  of  Panama  authori- 
ties to  act— "Justified"  the  U.S.  actions. 

Nevertheless,  Canal  Zone  authorities 
"could  have  handled  the  situation  with 
greater  foresight,"  It  was  said.  Moreover, 
the  report  concluded  with  some  critical  com- 
ment on  Intolerant  attitudes  among  U.S. 
clvUian  residents  of  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panamanians,  and  said  the  United  States 
should    take  action   to  correct   them. 


Senator  Dirkien:  A  Great  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1964 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  I  read 
an  editorial  by  David  LawTence  Indicat- 
ing that  the  Republican  Party  should,  if 
It  feels  that  it  is  appropriate  to  offer  a 
constructive  alternative  for  President  to 
Barry  Goldw.ater,  come  up  \vith  some- 
one of  equal  stature  and  not  just  a  "flash 
in  the  pan."  The  Lawrence  editorial 
went  on  to  point  out  that  Senator  Ever- 
ett McKiNLEY  DiRKSEN  is  such  a  man. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  when  Ev  Dirksen  rep- 
resented my  district  In  this  House  nearly 
50  Members  endorsed  his  candidacy  for 
President  back  in  1944. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  Senator  Dirksen  and  Sen- 
ator GotDWATER  are  both  great  men.  As 
Loudon  WainwTlght  points  out  in  the 
June  12.  1964,  issue  of  Life.  Senator 
Dirksen  has  a  pragmatic  charm  which 
enables  him  to  get  his  own  way  while 
finding  something  worthy  in  the  other 
fellow's  view. 

The  aforementioned  article  from  Life 
follows: 

Old  Ev,  thi  Good  Wizard 
Old  impressions  are  hard  to  erase,  and 
a  man  may  be  slandered  by  his  past.  The 
growth  of  such  a  man  is  often  burled  or 
scarcely  seen  beneath  the  cover  of  memories 
that  do  him  no  particular  honor. 

When  Everett  Dikksxm  stood  In  th«  VA. 
Senate  last  week  and  delivered  his  packags 


at  amendments  to  the  clvU  rights  bill,  he  was 
probably  the  second  most  Important  man 
In  the  U.S.  Government.  The  leader  of  a 
ridiculously  outnumbered  Republican  minor- 
ity, he  had  succeeded  In  a  splendid  effcK-t  t« 
bring  the  Senate  toward  a  vote  on  one  of 
the  most  critical  and  controversial  pieces  of 
legislation  In  American  history.  His  amended 
version  of  the  bUl  appeared  virtually  certain 
to  satisfy  enough  of  his  colleagues  to  guar- 
antee that  the  prolonged  southern  filibuster 
would  soon  be  shut  off.  By  any  reasonable 
standard  his  country  should  be  proud  of 
him. 

Yet  the  past  impressions  crowded  through. 
Standing  beside  his  desk  on  the  Senate  floor, 
he  actually  looked  old  and  tired  In  his 
rumpled  light  brown  suit.  I  remembered  a 
younger  Dirksen,  glib  and  confident,  a  living 
carlcuature  of  the  pompous  American  politi- 
cian right  to  the  permanently  startled  shock 
of  upright  curls  on  his  fine  head.  His  satin 
voice  was  now  almost  too  soft  to  be  heard 
In  the  galleries.  But  I  was  reminded  of  a  day 
In  1952  when  that  preacher's  voice  turned 
hard,  as  I>isxsen,  In  a  desperate  etlort  to 
swing  the  Republican  Convention  for  Taft 
against  Easenhower,  viciously  attacked  Tom 
Dewey.  As  he  spoke  now  about  the  amend- 
ments on  the  bill  (we  have  been  beating  out 
the  Iron  upon  the  anvil  of  discussion),  be 
seemed  utterly  sincere,  a  man  In  the  grip  of 
a  great  conviction.  It  was  impossible, 
though,  to  forget  that  this  same  man  had 
often  been  accused  of  being  a  "Wizard  of 
Ooze"  with  comfortably  reversible  convic- 
tions, a  pliable  buffoon  more  Interested  In 
the  sound  of  his  words  than  In  their  slgnlfi- 

It  would  be  quite  wrong,  of  course,  to  sug- 
gest that  his  work  on  the  civil  rights  bill  is 
the  first  sign  Everett  Dirksen  has  given  that 
he  has  ouUlved  his  old  reputation.  Since  he 
took  over  as  Senate  minority  leader  In  1959, 
he  has  earned  the  real  respect  of  Senators 
m  both  parties  for  his  ability  to  manipulate 
stubborn  men  and  move  Important  legisla- 
tion. President  Kennedy  found  Dirksen  s 
support  enormously  valuable.  It  was  Dirk- 
SENS  decision  to  go  along  last  year  with 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  that  led  to  its 
lopsided  ratification  by  the  Senate. 

Dirksen  s  pragmatic  charm,  the  vehicle 
by  which  he  gets  his  own  way  while  finding 
something  worthy  In  the  other  fellow's  view, 
has  attracted  many  people,  including  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  The  two  men  have  been 
good  friends  for  years,  and  Dirksen  has 
often  been  suspected  of  trying  to  copy  the 
persuasive  techniques  the  President  per- 
fected when  he  was  Senate  majority  leader. 
One  delightful  and  vmtrue  story  serves  as 
an  Illustration.  It  seems  that  Senator  John- 
son had  a  telephone  Installed  In  his  car. 
Dirksen  thought  he  ought  to  have  one.  too, 
but  for  a  long  time  he  was  unable  to  get  it 
delivered.  Finally  he  got  his  telephone,  and 
the  first  thing  he  did  that  night  as  both  men 
were  driving  home  was  to  call  Johnson  In  his 
car. 

•  Hello,  Lyndon."  he  said.  "This  Is  Ever- 
ETTE.     I've  got  my  phone." 

"That  Is  good.  Everett."  Johnson  replied. 
"Could  you  hold  on  for  a  minute?  My  other 
phone  Is  ringing." 

The  day  after  Dirksen  delivered  his 
amendments  In  the  Senate,  I  saw  him  in  his 
ofllce  at  the  Capitol.  He  looked  more  rested 
than  he  had  the  day  before,  and  as  I  ap- 
proached the  desk  he  was  Just  finishing  a 
swig  from  a  bottle  which  contained  a  white 
antacid  liquid.  "Payment  for  my  ulcer," 
he  explained,  capping  the  bottle  and  putting 
It  away.  Then,  without  further  extraneous 
talk,  he  began  to  discuss  the  amended  bill. 

"I  think  we  have  a  pretty  good  piece  of 
legislation  here,"  he  said.  "I  have  talked  to 
the  President  about  It  a  good  many  times. 
At  first  he  said  he  wanted  the  House  blU  In- 
tact. But  I  was  quite  tart  with  him.  I 
said,   'You  cannot  have   the   House   bill.'     I 
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think  he  knew  that  In  this  business  you 
become  a  realist." 

The  realist  now  talking  went  on  to  de- 
scribe how  the  House  bill  arrived  at  the  Sen- 
ate, how  he  and  the  majority  leader.  Senator 
Mike  Manstoild.  had  organized  their  groups 
against  the  forces  of.  as  Dikksen  said,  "the 
boys  from  Dixie." 

"But  as  I  bethought  myself  about  the 
matter."  Dirksen  went  on.  "it  occurred  to 
me  that  something  more  had  to  be  done. 
We  could  not  immobilize  the  Senate  for  a 
whole  session." 

He  then  initiated  an  extraordinary  bi- 
partisan effort,  fully  supported  by  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership,  to  amend  the  House  bill  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  Senate  would  vote  to  close  off  the 
Southern  flJlbuster.  In  Joint  meetings  with 
top  Democrats  and  Attorney  General  Ken- 
nedy and  his  staff.  Dirksen  worked  for  weeks 
preparing  and  presenting  amendments  fc* 
consideration  and  agreement.  His  principal 
concern  Involved  those  States  where  civil 
rights  legislation  already  existed  He  wanted 
to  make  it  absolutely  certain  that  these 
Stat«8  should  maintain  primary  Jurisdiction 
over  complaints  for  an  appreciable  length 
of  time  until  the  Federal  Government  could 
be  allowed  to  move  in. 

DnucscN'  also  had  to  be  sure  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  generally  in 
agreement  with  the  changes.  And  finally  he 
had  to  sell  the  changes  to  Senators  in  his 
own  party  and  incorporate  their  views,  which 
ranged  from  the  liberalism  of  Jacob  jAvrrs 
to  the  conserratlsm  of  John  Wn.LiAMs. 
That  DBKasN  could  do  this  without  disaster 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  obliterating  any 
lingering  bad  memories  of  him. 

Our  cooaervBtlon  was  Interrupted  at  one 
point  by  Senator  MANsraLJi,  who  brought 
Into  tlie  of&ce  a  young  Indian  wownsLix  dressed 
In  formal  tribal  clothing.  SenatCH-  Dtrksen 
was  as  polHe  as  Wllklns  Mlcawber  with  the 
lady.  To  her  expression  of  pleasure  at  meet- 
hig  him  he  replied:  "It  is  my  unallowed 
pleasure  to  meet  you.  my  dear."  He  in- 
spected her  beaded  cape,  her  mink  skins,  her 
hammered  silver  ornaments  and  commented 
on  them  with  a  coxu-tesy  that  was  something 
In  excess  of  florid.  But  when  he  had  finished 
telling  the  Indian  girl  abotit  how  her  people 
would  be  protected  under  the  civil  rights  bill 
and  had  bade  her  an  effusive  farewell,  she 
virtually  floated  out  of  the  office  with 
pleasure. 

He  returned  to  a  discussion  of  his  philos- 
ophy ot  leadership,  his  voice  smooth  as 
guava  Jelly.  "You  must  have  a  rare  amount 
of  patience  here."  he  said.  "You  must  give 
no  tunbrage.  You  must  always  try  to  hear 
everything  the  other  person  says.  I  never 
knew  a  person  who  didn't  become  tractable 
If  you  didn't  threaten  him  with  a  meat  ax." 
Then  he  sat  back  In  his  chair  and  grliuied. 
"The  oil  can,"  he  finished.  "Is  mightier  than 
the  sword." 


The  Area  Redevelopment  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1964 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
General  Assembly  of  Georgia  has  adopted 
a  resolution  in  support  of  the  area  re- 
development program.  I  ask  that  it  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

"House  Resolution  65 
"Resolution  relative  to  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment    Administration;      and     for     other 
purposes 

"Whereas  the  Area  Redevolpment  Admin- 
istration  of   the   U.S.   Department   of   Com- 


merce, at  the  present  time,  has  designated 
77  counties  In  Georgia  as  eligible  to  partici- 
pate In  their  program;  and 

"Whereas  there  are  36  approved  Georgia 
projects  underway;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  a  total  capital  Invest- 
ment under  these  prograni.s  of  $9,124,954.88, 
which  has  created  3,425  new  Jobs;  and 

"Whereas  there  are,  at  the  present  time,  11 
projects  pending  which  will  entail  a  total 
capital  Investment  of  $18,955,253  and  create 
872  new  Jobs;  and 

"Whereas  as  a  typical  example  of  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  the.se  programs, 
Perllng  Industries,  Inc..  has  located  a  plant 
In  Darlen,  Ga  ,  by  virtue  of  an  Area  Re- 
development Administration  loan  of  $422,500 
which  has  created  200  new  Jobs  within  this 
county;  and 

"Whereiis  an  addltlon.U  vocational  train- 
ing grant  of  $80,165  has  been  made  available 
In  connection   with   this   Uulu-stry;    and 

"Whereas  the  many  benolits  to  be  derived 
from  the  expansion  of  the  area  redevelop- 
ment programs  are  readily  available  to  the 
IndustrliU  and  economic  future  of  the  State 
of  Georgia:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Georgia,  That  this  body  does  hereby  urge 
each  and  every  Member  of  the  Georgia  con- 
gressional delegation  ttj  support  the  pro- 
gram and  appropriations  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  now  pending 
before  Congress  In  order  that  said  Admin- 
istration's program  may  be  expanded  to  ad- 
ditional counties  in  the  BUte  of  Georgia 
and  the  many  benefits  to  be  derived  there- 
from distributed   therein;    be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  clerk  of  the  house  of 
representatives  Is  hereby  authorized  and  In- 
structed to  transmit  an  appropriate  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  each  and  every  member 
of  the  Georgia  eongresaloaal  delegation. " 

In  house:    read  and  adapted.  June  3,  1964. 
Glenn  W.  Ellard, 

Clerk 

In  senate:  read  and  adopted,  June  5,  1964. 
George   D.   SxrwART, 

Secretary. 


Ohio  Could  Use  Crile  Hospital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKI'RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16, 1964 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
call  to  the  attention  of  this  House  this 
editorial  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  of 
June    15,    1964.     It    is  self-explanatory. 

Within  the  next  60  days,  a  new  800-bed 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  Is  to 
open  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  There  is  no 
further  need  for  the  Crlle  Veterans  Hos- 
pital. This  institution  was  created  dur- 
ing World  War  n  and  has  outlived  its 
usefulness.  No  Government  agency 
could  possibly  have  use  for  it-s  antiquated 
facilities. 

This  date  I  have  written  to  Veterans' 
Affairs  Administrator  John  S.  Gleason, 
Jr.,  asking  him  to  expedite  it  being  placed 
on  the  list  of  surplus  Government  prop- 
erty. This  so  it  may  be  disposed  of  by 
the  General  Services  Administration. 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal  editorial 
follows: 

Ohio  OoutJ)  Use  Crile  Hospital 

Martin  Janls,  Ohio  mental  hygiene  di- 
rector. Is  on  the  right  track  with  his  pro- 
posal that  the  State  acquire  the  Crlle  Vet- 
erans Hospital  in  Parma. 

The  152-acre  facility  Is  about  to  be  aban- 


doned by  the  Veterans'  Administration  aaA 
Janls  hopes  the  Federal  Government  might 
declare  It  surplus  property  and  turn  It  ow 
to  Ohio  for  $1. 

As  Janls  suggests,  the  beet  thing  tbe 
State  can  do  wltli  the  Crlle  property  !«  jq 
develop  It  as  a  center  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded  In  northeast«'rn  Ohio. 

This  Is  one  of  the  few  remaining  tracti 
In  Cuyahoga  County  suitable  for  large  ()«. 
velopinent  And  high  on  the  State's  list  o( 
pressing  need.s  l.s  additional  facilities  for  ttic 
rotiu-ded.  Ohio's  Irxstltutlons  are  filled  and 
there  is  now  a  backlog  of  about  2.500  patienu. 

We  can't  agree  with  Janls,  however,  th»t 
an  estimated  $5  million  should  be  spent  to 
renovate  the  Crlle  buildings.  These  facUl. 
ties  were  designed  as  a  temporary  Army  Hoe- 
pltal  during  World  War  II  and  are  now  li 
yeivrs   past  their  life  exfjectancy. 

The  best  a  $5  million  remodeling  oouU 
prfxluce.  It  seems  to  xis.  is  a  center  for  tfae 
retiixdcd  that  resembles  a  made-over  hanil- 
ine-down.  Far  loo  many  of  our  State  In- 
stitutions have  a  secondhand  look  about 
them. 

As  a  long-range  Investment  to  help  remedy 
a  badly  neglected  problem,  the  State  wouki 
be  doU.ars  ahe^id.  In  our  view,  to  build  t 
brand-new  fiiclUty  at  Crlle, 

Neighbors  of  the  Crlle  property  already 
are  Indicating  they  will  oppose  the  Janls 
plan.  They  reacted  strongly  In  1948  when 
the  VA  sought  to  change  Crlle  from  a  pener»l 
hospital  to  one  speclallKlng  In  neurojwychl- 
atrlc  treatment.  The  VA  gave  up  then,  and 
built  a  new  hoepltal  In  Brcck«TUle. 

To  suggest  that  a  meatai  UMMtntlon  might 
be  a  bad  neighbor  is  an  atWtude  out  of  the 
Middle  Ages  One  has  only  to  review  the 
experience  of  the  Summit  Cowtty  Receiving 
Hospital  In  CuyaHoga  PaUs  to  reeognlze  that 
this  Is  an  unfoosided  fear. 

Parma  officials  are  expressing  a  prefereno* 
for  a  State  u&lverslty  on  the  Crlle  pro|>- 
erty.  This  EUburban  loeatlOA  would  seem 
to  be  less  desirable  than  a  downtown  slta 
around  Fenn  College.  If  only  for  the  reaooQ 
that  Fenn  Is  more  accessible  to  ntass  trans- 
p<:)rtatlon. 

Naturally,  the  poe.slble  futvire  uses  of  Crfle 
should  be  given  considerable  study.  Martin 
Janls  hae  a  good  idea.     It  deserves  support. 


Johnson  Determined  To  Be  Stronf 
President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1964 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  May  17: 
Johnson  Determinh)  To  Bk  Stkonc  Pkwi- 

DENT — His  Impact  on  Oftice  Is  Indelibli 

(By  Robert  Thompson) 
Washington. — President       Johnson      thl» 
week    completes    a    first    6    months    In    the 
White   House   which   must  be   adjudged  re- 
markable by  almost  any  standard. 

Since  that  November  afternoon  when  he 
took  the  o«ith  of  office  In  Dallas,  Mr.  John- 
son has.  by  decision,  persuasion,  and  frenetic 
pace,  made  an  Indelible  Impact  upon  the 
Presidency  which  csinnot  be  erased,  even  tf 
he  is  defeated  this  fall. 

He  did  not  covet  the  Presidency  under 
the  tragic  circumstances  which  bequeatljed 
It  to  him.  But  once  the  role  wae  his,  MT. 
Johnson  demonstrated  from  the  outset  tto«* 
he  would  play  It  with  sweeping  vlrtuoelty. 


ECHOES    JOLSON 

/^d.  throughout  the  performance,  he 
—ems  forever  to  have  been  echoing  Al  Jol- 
Jon^old  audience  enUcement.  "You  ain't 
fftti  nothln'  yet." 

Chances  are,  you  ain't. 

Por  If  the  American  public  returns  Mr. 
Johnson  to  office  In  the  November  elecUon, 
^  can  be  expected  to  wield  the  powers  of 
Hi,  ofBce  M  they  may  never  have  been 
wielded  before. 

Leadership  Ls  a  compulsion  with  Mr.  John- 
gcm.     It  Is  his  way  of  life. 

His  constant  theme  Is  one  nation,  one 
people  one  America— under  one  President. 

LEADERSHIP    IMPERATIVE 

"We  must  provide  leadership  If  we  expect 
the  people  to  follow  It,"  the  President  t-old 
a  press  conference  last  week.  "They  citnt 
follow  a  vacuum." 

Hts  critics  may  call  Mr.  Johnson  arrogruit, 
highhanded,  devious,  and  politically  moti- 
vated but  It  Is  not  recorded  that  any  have 
called  him  a  vacuum. 

In  fact,  everything  that  Mr  Johnson  has 
done  in  the  last  6  months  Indicates  that  his 
nearly  3  years  as  Vice  President  must  have 
been  the  most  frustrating  period  of  his  po- 
litical career.  He  does  not  find  It  easy  to  walk 
In  the  shadow  of  another  man — even  the 
graceful  shadow  of  John  Kennedy. 

MASTER    OF    POWER 

Mr  Johnson  has  had  a  long  love  affair  with 
power.  He  was  Its  unequaled  master  In  the 
Senate.  He  seems  bent  upon  achieving  the 
same  objective  In  the  White  House 

He  already  has  proposed  a  lull  reasscs.s- 
ment  and  reevaluatlon  of  his  office  so  that  It 
might  be  strengthened  "to  serve  the  people 
In  these  times  as  they  want  to  be  served." 

In  a  defense  last  week  of  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt's  unsuccessful  1937  Supreme 
Court  enlargement  plan,  Mr.  Johnson  also 
provided  an  Illuminating  Insight  Into  his 
view  that  the  President  must  utilize  his  con- 
stitutional powers  to  their  fullest  to  lichleve 
his  goals. 

Much  of  what  Mr.  Johnson  knows  about 
Presidential  power  he  learned  at  the  feet  of 
his  hero,  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Prof.  Richard  Neustadt,  a  political  scientUl 
who  was  In  the  audience  when  Mr.  Johnson 
called  for  a  restudy  of  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency, once  wrote  a  description  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's affinity  for  power  which  also  could  be 
applied  to  Mr.  Johnson. 

"He  wanted  power  for  Its  own  sake;  he  also 
wanted  what  It  could  achieve,"  said  Neustadt. 
"The  challenge  and  the  fun  of  power  lay  not 
Just  In  having,  but  In  doing." 

This  Is  the  crux  of  what  Mr.  Johnson  has 
brought  to  the  White  House. 

CONSUMMATE    POLITICIAN 

A.s  a  consummate  politician,  he  knows  that 
strong  I*resldenU  are  not  voted  out  of  office. 

But  beyond  that  Mr.  Johnson  wants  des- 
perately to  leave  his  mark  upon  the  Presi- 
dency. He  wants  to  use  the  power  of  hi* 
office  to  achieve  those  ends  which  he  be- 
lieves win  be  good  for  the  Natl,on  and  which 
will  guarantee  his  place  in  history. 

He  seems  to  believe  sincerely  that  bold 
moral  leadership  Is  Imperative  to  unify  all 
segments  and  sectors  of  the  Republic. 

He  Is  further  convinced  that  the  Presidency 
Is  the  major  repository  of  such  leadership. 

GREAT     RESPONSE 

So  far  he  has  achieved  unusually  good  re- 
sponse to  his  efforts  to  exert  such  leader- 
ship. 

Business  and  labor  alike  listened  atten- 
tively— even  enthusiastically — when  he  i^- 
pealed  for  theoe  two  great  sectors  of  the 
economy  to  work  together  In  preventing  an 
Inflationary  wage-price  spiral. 

He  was  applauded  by  southerAers  In  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  and  Knoxvllle,  Term.,  when  he 
demanded  that  racial  dlecrlmlnatlon  be 
banished  from  the  land. 


He  drew  an  ovation  In  New  York  when  he 
declared  that  bigotry  and  despair  are  prob- 
lems of  the  Industrial  North  Just  as  they  are 
of  the  rural  South. 

Audiences  evenrwhere  respond  with  fervor 
when  he  discusses  the  settlement  of  the  5- 
yeaj  raU  dispute,  the  stuping  national  econ- 
omy, America's  military  might,  and  his  deter- 
mination to  keep  the  door  open  for  peace. 

Throughout,  the  idea  Ls  carefully  nurttired 
that  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  Is  President  of 
.1.11  the  i)eople  and  will  use  every  power  at  his 
command  to  protect  their  Interest. 

Some  strange  phenomena  have  combined 
to  give  Mr.  Johnson  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
ploit this  theme  and  to  be  a  strong  President. 

RIGHTS    SYMBOL 

He  is  a  southerner  who  now  is  the  national 
symbol  of  the  fight  for  civil  rights.  He  Is  a 
liberal  Democrat  who  has  strong  connections 
in  the  business  community.  He  Is  a  Presi- 
dent who  w;i.s  one  of  the  most  powerful 
leaders    the    Senate    ever    had. 

The  way  in  which  Mr.  Johnson  unified  the 
Nation  and  grasped  the  reins  of  government 
last  November  continues  to  draw  admiration. 

\Vlien  the  presidential  campaign  begins  - 
if  not  before— the  image  will  begin  to  tar- 
nish. The  electorate  will  hear  more  and  more 
of  the  Bobby  Baker  affair,  the  Johnson  family 
financial  dealings,  the  mired  war  In  South 
Vietnam,  the  beagle's  ears,  the  speeding  car. 
and  the  centralization  of  government. 

LUBELL     POLL 

Pollster  S.tm  Lubell  has  said  that  Mr. 
Johnson's  popularity  Is  thin  and  could  drop 
preciptously  if  things  go  wrong. 

But  the  Nation  can  be  sure  that  Mr.  John- 
son is  prepared  to  work  around  the  clock 
until  November  in  an  attempt  to  avert  any- 
thing going  wrong. 

If  he  Is  successful,  he  will  then  suggest 
certain  changes  In  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dency— which  may  arm  him  with  more  power 
than  any  of  his  predecessors. 


The  History  of  Soil  Coniervation  and  the 
Work  and  Organization  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

•     OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16,  1964 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day Is  the  third  day  In  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Week  in  Iowa.  As  I  stated 
yesterday,  a  research  team  of  college  stu- 
dents which  I  maintain  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  In  cooperation  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  prepared  a 
newspaper  kit  to  help  disseminate  as 
much  information  as  possible  on  soU  and 
water  conservation  during  this  week. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  short  history  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  also 
a  short  resume  of  what  they  are  doing 
In  Iowa  at  the  present  time.  Both  of 
these  statements  were  included  in  the 
kits  which  were  sent  to  the  newspapers 
and  from  leaders  in  my  district. 

The  Histoet  or  SorL  Conservation 
Throughout  the  ages  mankind  has  strug- 
gled With  the  problems  of  soil  erosion,  de- 
clining fertility,  water  damages,  and  water 
shortages,  trying  to  And  a  lasting  adjustment 
at  human  needs  to  productive  capacity  of 
the  land.     The   record  of  man's  failures  Is 


written  across  the  hmdscape  In  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

In  this  country,  soil  erosion  as  a  menace 
to  the  Nation's  agrlculttire  received  formal 
congressional  recognition  In  1928  with  the 
Buchanan  amendment  to  the  1930  agricul- 
tural appropriations  bill.  It  provided  $160.- 
000  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  soil  erosion  Investigations.  Before  this 
time  Is  was  obvious  to  Individual  farmers 
that  the  Job  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
would  require  education,  cooperation,  and 
technical  skills  not  readily  available.  Water 
and  wind  move  across  farm  boundaries  and 
control  on  one  farm  Is  often  dejjendent  on 
what  is  done  on  neighboring  farms. 

New  appropriations  for  soil  erosion  Inves- 
tigations were  made  annually  until  Septem- 
ber 1933,  when  a  newly  created  Soil  Erosion 
Service  (forerunner  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  i  was  authorized  to  start  the  first  soil 
and  water  conservation  project  In  Coon  Val- 
ley, near  La  Crosse,  Wis.  Other  projects, 
averaging  about  25.000  acres  each,  followed 
soon  afterwards  In  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

In  these  first  projects,  farmers  were  in- 
vited to  cooperate  with  the  Sendee  In  fc«-- 
mulatlng  and  carrying  out  a  complete  pro- 
gram of  soil  and  water  conservation — treat- 
ing each  farm  as  a  whole  rather  than  a  field 
here  and  there.  The  projects  proved  that 
one  man  could  not  do  the  Job  alone — nor 
could  the  Government.  But  working  to- 
gether, a  great  deal  could  be  accomplished. 

In  April  1935,  the  SoU  Conservation  Service 
was  established  by  act  of  Congress.  Hugh 
Hammond  Bennett,  its  first  chief,  was  among 
the  first  to  envision  the  need  and  the  po- 
tential for  local  soil  conservation  districts. 
They  would  be  local  units  of  government,  or- 
ganized and  directed  by  the  same  people  who 
would  do  most  of  the  work — the  farmers  and 
landowners.  Every  State  has  since  enacted 
some  type  of  soil  conservation  district  legis- 
lation, making  it  possible  for  landowners  to 
work  together  to  protect  their  most  vltai 
resources — soil  and  water. 

Tlie  48th  general  assembly  In  1939  passed 
the  law  under  which  Iowa  districts  are  or- 
ganized. The  Iowa  law  was  based  on  a 
suggested  law  drawn  up  by  the  U.S.  Departs 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  submitted  to  all 
States.  This  law  was  reviewed  and  revised 
to  meet  Iowa  conditions  before  It  was 
adopted. 

In  April  1940,  the  first  Iowa  soil  conser- 
vation district  was  organized.  The  last  one 
was  organized  In  February  1952.  This  com- 
pleted a  blanket  of  100  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts over  the  State,  exclusive  of  towns  and 
cities.  Each  district  was  set  up  on  a  county 
boundary  basis  except  for  Pottawattamie 
County  which  was  divided  into  two  districts 
because  of  other  subdivisions  of  government 
set  up  on  an  east  and  west  Pottawattamie 
basis. 

Local  leadership  was  behind  the  soil  con- 
servation district  movement.  Organization 
of  each  district  was  initiated  by  farmers  in 
the  area.  They  petitioned  the  State  soil 
conservation  committee  to  hold  a  hearing 
and  got  signatures  on  the  petition  from  at 
least  20  percent  of  the  landowners.  Prom  the 
hearing.  If  the  committee  determined  it  was 
practical  and  feasible  to  form  a  soli  conser- 
vation district,  arrangements  were  made  for 
a  referendum  and  election.  It  was  necessary 
that  65  percent  of  the  landowners  vote  In 
favor  of  the  district  before  It  could  be 
organized. 

District  commissioners  to  run  the  affairs 
of  the  district  wwe  elected  at  the  time  the 
districts  were  voted  In.  In  carrying  out  ttielr 
many  duties,  responsibilities,  and  authori- 
ties, they  are  authorized  by  law  to  seek  help 
from  all  groups  and  agencies  that  can  help 
In  any  way  to  accomplish  tlie  soil  and  water 
conservation  Job.  Their  principal  source  of 
help  has  been  the  technical  services  al  the 
Sou  Conservation  Service. 
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The  Soil  OonBervatlon  Servlc*  began  co- 
operating actively  with  dLstrlctB  nationally 
In  August  1937  tn  compliance  with  recom- 
mendatlona  of  the  Secretary's  Committee  on 
8oU  Conservation.  As  api>roved,  they  were 
"thait  all  erosion  control  work  on  private 
lands,  including  new  demonstration  projects. 
be  undertaken  by  SC8  only  throiigh  legally 
constituted  soil  conservation  assoclatlonB." 
Prom  that  date,  therefore,  the  work  of  3C8 
began  to  change  from  a  demonatratlonal 
character  to  one  designed  primarily  to  help 
farmers  and  ranchers  In  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts. The  agency  began  to  coopierate  with 
such  districts  to  the  limit  of  Its  available  re- 
sources. Today  nearly  3.000  districts  In- 
clude 97  percent  of  the  farms  and  93  per- 
cent of  all  land  In  farms  In  the  United  States. 
More  than  1,041.500  landowners  and  opera- 
tors are  cooperating  In  district  programs. 

Other  thlJogs  happened,  too.  during  the 
period  of  growth  by  districts.  In  1936  Con- 
gress authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Secretary  of  War  to  carry  on 
a  national  program  of  flood  control.  In 
1944  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  programs  of  waterflow 
retardation  and  soil  erosion  prevention  in  11 
specified  watersheds.  One  of  these  was  the 
Little  Sioux  River  watershed  In  Iowa.  lowans 
are  familiar  with  the  Intensive  effort  at  com- 
plete soil  and  water  control  being  made  there 
under  the  direction  of  the  project  super- 
visor and  the  Little  Sioux  District  Commis- 
sioners and  Works  Committee. 

Next  Congress  appropriated  funds  to  CArry 
out  demonstrations  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  cooperation  In  80  "pilot"  watershed 
projects  In  34  States.  Iowa  had  three  of 
them — Mule  Creek.  Honey  Creek,  and  tbe 
Floyd  River  tributaries.  Considerable  experi- 
ence In  the  coof)eratlve  watershed  approach 
was  gained  by  both  laymen  and  professional 
conservationists. 

In  1954  Congress  passed  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  Public 
Law  560.  Thl£  act  has  given  considerable 
impetus  to  the  watershed  approach  and 
watershed  development  for  multiple  purposes 
Including  flood  prevention;  agricultural  wa- 
ter management  such  as  drainage  and  Irri- 
gation; municipal  and  Industrial  water  sup- 
plies; and  improvements  for  recreation  and 
wUdlife. 

As  of  January  1,  1964.  933  local  Public  Law 
666  projects  have  reached  the  planning  stage 
across  the  NaUcm,  31  of  them  in  Iowa.  Five 
hundred  twenty-eight  have  been  authorized 
for  operations,  22  of  theee  in  Iowa.  All  of 
these  small  watershed  projects  are  locally 
initiated  and  carried  out  with  help  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

Th«  Work  ajhj  Organization  or  the  Son- 
Conservation  Service 

The  Sou  Conservation  Service  (p)Opularly 
known  as  SCS)  Is  the  technical  soil  and 
water  conservation  agency  of  the  US.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  It  was  established 
In  1935  with  the  late  Hugh  H.  Bennett  as  Its 
first  chief.  The  present  Administrator  In 
Washington  Is  Donald  A.  Williams.  The 
primary  Job  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
Is  to  help  landowners  and  operators  protect 
and  Improve  their  land  with  up-to-date  con- 
servation methods.  Help  is  given  by  technl- 
oelly  trained  people  stationed  at  local  request 
In  legally  organized  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion  district*. 

The  48th  General  Assembly  of  Iowa  passed 
the  law  under  which  Iowa's  100  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  are  organized.  These  districts 
are  legal  segments  of  the  State  government 
and  the  State  Soil  Conservation  Committee 
administers  the  law  under  which  they 
operate.  Their  purpose  Is  to  take  care  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  problems  In  Iowa, 
using  services  available  and  appropriate,  in- 


cluding those  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. 

In  Iowa  as  in  other  States.  SCS  personnel 
are  stationed  tn  work  imlt  offlcM  located  in 
individual  •oil  ooruMrvatlon  districts.  They 
provide  help  to  the  districts  through  memo- 
dums  of  understanding,  helping  them  to 
reach  their  goals  of  conservation  achieve- 
ment. Frank  H.  Mendell,  De«  Moines,  the 
State  conservationist,  administers  all  SCS 
activities  In  Iowa.  Area  conservationists  In 
nine  convenient  locations  supervise  the  work 
units 

Basic  to  SCS  assistance  to  the  individual 
landowner  is  the  owner's  own  soil  and  water 
conservation  plan,  tailored  to  fit  the  land 
he  operates.  With  technical  Information  he 
gets  from  the  local  SCS  technician,  each 
landowner  Is  able  to  make  sound  decisions 
that  add  up  to  a  "blueprint  for  safe  and 
profitable  farming."  In  providing  up-to-date 
Information  and  techniques,  the  local  con- 
servationist Is  "backed  up"  by  specialists 
on  the  area.  State,  and  National  level.  After 
the  farm  layout,  cropping  system,  and  con- 
servation practices  are  decided  upon,  SCS 
also  furnishes  the  onfarm  technical  help 
needed  to  get  any  planned  practlcee  estab- 
lished. 

Current  responsibilities  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  have  evolved  from  a  public 
recognition  of  threats  to  the  Nation's  soil 
and  water  resources  and  the  succession  of 
measures  taken  to  combat  them.  Thus,  in 
addition  to  direct  assistance  to  landowners, 
SCS  carries  out  many  related  activities.  In 
Iowa  these  Include: 

Helping  local  groups  plan  and  esUibllsh 
upstretijn  watershed  prolecUoa  and  flood 
prevention  projects. 

Supervising  conservation  work  in  the  Lit- 
tle Sioux  River  watershed  flood  control 
project. 

Cooperating  with  other  State  and  Federal 
agencies  In  Upper  Mississippi  River  and  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  studies. 

Gathering  acre-by-acre  detailed  Informa- 
tion about  the  soils  of  Iowa  In  cooperation 
with  the  Iowa  Agrlcultxiral  Experiment  Sta- 
tion as  a  basis  for  farm  conservation  plan- 
ning and  otlier  purposes.  This  Is  also  part 
of  a  national  cooperative  soil  survey. 

Giving  technical  assistance  In  establishing 
Inconie-producing  recreation  as  part  of  a 
farm  conservation  plan. 

Providing  current  Information  for  the 
con.servatlon  needs  Inventory. 

Helping  State  and  local  committees  de- 
velop the  annual  agricultural  conservation 
program  and  providing  necessary  technical 
a.'^.slstance  to  landowners  who  wish  to  estab- 
lish selected  coet-shared  conservation  prac- 
tices. 

I^rovidlng  technical  assistance  to  commu- 
nities using  a  rural  areas  development  con- 
cept of  use  and  management  of  local  nat- 
ural resources  to  Improve  living  conditions 
and  ttic  local  economy. 

Maintaining  equipment  and  trained  staff 
members  In  the  work  units  to  provide  radio- 
logical monitoring  of  agricultural  land  In 
event  of  nuclear  war. 

Cooperating  with  all  other  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  Iowa  which  have  responsi- 
bilities In  the  field  of  soil  and  water  con- 
servation. The  main  ones  are:  Agricultural 
Extension  Service;  Agrlenltural  SteblUeatlon 
and  Conservation  Service;  Agri««U«ural  Re- 
search Service;  Fanners  Home  Administra- 
tion; U.S.  Forest  Service;  U.8.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service;  State  soil  conservation 
committee;  Iowa  Conservation  Commission; 
Iowa  Natural  Reeources  Council;  State 
highway  departntent;  Iowa  State  University 
of  Science  and  Technology  and  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station;  and  the  State 
department  of  public  Instruction. 


June  IS 

Mor«  Panama  VioleDcc:  Fomer  Aab«^ 
sador  Roberto  Arias  Siiot 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    fENNSTLVANI* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVKS 

Tuesday,  June  16.  1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  on  June  10,  1964,  I 
emphasized  the  mercurial  and  irrespwi- 
sible  type  of  leadership  and  political  In- 
stability in  the  Republic  of  Panama  with 
which  our  citizens  In  the  Canal  Zone 
charged  with  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
maintaining,  operating,  sanitating  and 
protecting  the  Panama  Canal  have  had 
to  live. 

The  case  cited  in  that  statement  was 
an  attempted  murder  in  Panama  City  on 
May  21,  1964,  of  Escolastico  Calvo,  editor 
of  the  Panamanian  tabloid.  La  Hora,  bf 
Aqullino  Boyd,  Panama's  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  and  Deputy  In  the 
Panamanian  National  Assembly. 

Another  murderous  assault  occurred 
on  June  9  when  Alfredo  Jimenez  shot 
Roberto  Arias  three  times,  critically 
wounding  him.  A  son  of  the  late  former 
PresideiH  Harmodio  Arias,  the  victim 
was  a  former  Ambassador  of  Panama  to 
England. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  second  shooting 
among  leading  citizens  of  Panama  em- 
phasizes again  the  point  that  I  have  re- 
peatedly made  in  the  Congress  that  our 
Government  In  dealing  with  Panama 
must  be  realistic  and  firm.  This  latest 
assault  bodes  ill  for  the  future. 

In  order  that  a  suitable  record  of  the 
incident,  as  published  In  two  Washing- 
ton papers,  may  be  readily  accessible,  I 
quote  them  as  part  of  my  remarks : 

[From   the   Washington    (DC.)    Dally   New«, 
June  9.   1964] 

Panama  Politician   Is  Baox  on   Street 

Panama  Citt.  June  9. — Former  Ambassa- 
dor to  London  Roberto  Arias,  a  stormy  petiel 
of  Panamanian  politics,  was  hospitalized  tn 
critical  condition  today  with  gunshot 
wounds  reevjltlng  from  an  election  feud. 

Scnor  Arias,  husband  of  British  ballertn*. 
Dame  Margot  Fonteyn,  was  shot  three  times 
In  tlie  body  and  once  In  the  neck  yesterday 
by  Alfredo  Jimenez,  a  former  bodyguard  of 
Roberto's  uncle,  Arnufo.  The  elder  Senor 
Arias  beads  the  Panamanian  Party,  to  which 
both  belong. 

paraltzed 

One  bullet  lodged  at  the  base  of  Senor 
Arias'  skull,  near  the  spine,  and  there  were  re- 
ports he  was  paralyzed  from  the  neck  down. 
An  operation  was  performed,  but  results  were 
not  announced. 

Senor  Jtcnenez  turned  himself  in  to  police 
several  hours  after  the  shooUng. 

Dame  Margot  was  told  of  the  shooting 
last  night  wben  sbe  returned  to  her  hotel  in 
the  British  city  of  Bath  after  a  dress  re- 
hearsal. She  said  she  would  phone  friends 
in  Panama  for  late  word  on  her  husband's 
condition. 

The  wife  of  American  vlolkulst,  Tehudl 
Menuhln.  broke  the  news.  Mlae  Menuhln 
and  Dame  Margot  are  scheduled  to  appMT 
at  a  music  festival  in  Bath. 


Atrros  PASS 

The  shooting  took  place  at  a  suburban  In- 
j^jectlon  when  the  chauffeur-driven  cars 
m  which  the  two  men  were  riding  happened 
to  pass.  Senor  Jimenez  called  to  the  driver 
of  Senor  Arias'  car  to  stop. 

I^e  cars  stopped  and  the  two  men  got 
<^t.  After  a  brief  argument,  Senor  Jlmene« 
pulled  a  gun  and  started  shooting. 

TTie  dispute  apparently  arose  from  last 
nionth's  election  In  which  Senor  Arias  won 
ft  seat  In  the  National  Assembly  and  Senor 
Jimenez  was  elected  an  alternate. 

Senor  Jimenez  exp)ected  to  be  Senor  Arias' 
jltCTnate,  but  yesterday  he  found  himself  as- 
ilgned  to  another  seat.  He  apparently  be- 
lieved Senor  Arias  had  refused  to  accept  him 
ai  an  alternate. 

BimLAX   CASE 

It  was  the  second  political  shooting  to 
occur  in  virtually  identical  circumstances 
ilnce  the  election.  Aqullino  Boyd,  chief 
Panamanian  delegate  to  the  United  Nations. 
(hot  up  a  Panama  City  editor  when  their 
cars  were  halted  side  by  side  in  a  traffic  Jam 
last  month. 

Roberto  Arias  has  been  In  recurrent  hot 
water  since  his  uncle  was  deposed  from  the 
Presidency  a  few  years  ago.  He  fled  the 
country  by  the  diplomatic-asylum  route  In 
1060  to  escape  charges  of  plotting  an  attack 
on  an  Army  post,  and  last  year  he  was 
charged  with  smuggling. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (DC  )   Evening  Star, 
June  9,  1964] 

Roberto  Arias  Has  Chancie  for  Life   After 

Shooting 

PANAMA)  June  9  — Roberto  (Tito)  Arias, 
shot  down  by  a  disgruntled  party  associate, 
was  given  a  chance  to  live  today  but  It  still 
was  a  question  whether  the  colorful  politician 
will  be  paralyzed. 

As  pKoUce  hunted  the  assailant,  Mr.  Arias' 
wife,  British  ballerina  Dame  Margot  Fonteyn, 
■aid  In  Bath,  England,  she  will  fly  to  her 
husband's  beside  tomorrow. 

She  has  been  a  star  at  the  Bath  Festival. 
She  told  the  festival  organizers  she  hoped  to 
be  back  by  Saturday  for  her  last  two  per- 
formances. She  had  last  seen  her  husband 
3  weeks  ago  In  Panama. 

SHOT    THREE    TIMES 

At  first  Dame  Margot,  who  had  received 
word  from  her  brother-ln-law.  Harmondlo 
Arias,  that  her  husband  was  out  of  danger, 
•aid  she  would  continue  her  performances 
unless  he  took  a  turn  for  the  worse.  She  was 
to  be  featured  tonight  with  the  Russian 
dancer,  Rudolf  Nureyev. 

Mr.  Arias  was  shot  three  times  with  one 
bullet  lodging  against  the  spine. 

Dr.  Antonio  Gonzalez  Revilla.  who  headed 
ft  team  of  neurosurgeons  in  a  2*2 -hour  opera- 
tion on  Mr.  Arias,  said  It  would  be  72  hours 
before  he  could  say  whether  his  45-year-old 
patient  would  live  or  whether  he  would  be 
paralyzed. 

Police  sought  Alfredo  Jimenez,  a  member 
of  Mr.  Arias'  Panamenlsta  party  and  an  old 
Iiiend,  as  the  gunman. 

It  was  the  second  political  shooting  since 
Panama's   national   elections.  May    10. 

Panama's  United  Nations  Ambassador, 
Aqullino  Boyd,  fired  two  shots.  May  21,  at  the 
edltcjr  of  a  newspaper  which  accused  Mr. 
Boyd  of  election  fraud.  The  editor,  Escolas- 
tico Calvo,  received  a  minor  wound. 

Mr  Arias  was  in  surgery  twice  last  night 
over  a  period  of  almost  8  hours.  First,  doc- 
tors removed  bullets  from  his  right  arm  and 
his  right  side.  He  was  given  blood  trans- 
fusions. Then  the  surgeons  removed  a  bullet 
which  lodged  against  the  spinal  column  and 
caused  paralysis. 

Mr.  Arias  was  riding  In  a  car  driven  by 
Reynaldo  Medina  yesterday  when  they  met 


Mr.  Jimenez'  car  stopped  at  an  intersection 
for  a  red  light. 

Witnesses  said  Mr.  Jimenez  spotted  Mr. 
Arias,  leaped  from  his  car,  whipped  out  a 
pistol  and  flred. 

"You're  not  going  to  cross  me  up,"  Mr. 
Medina  said  Mr.  Jimenez  shouted. 

Mr.  Arias  and  Mr.  Jimenez,  In  his  late  30's, 
ran  as  candidates  for  deputy  and  alternate 
deputy,  respectively. 

Of  the  vote  count  yesterday,  showed  Mr. 
Jimenez  elected,  but  as  an  alternate  for  an- 
other deputy  and  not  Mr.  Arias 

Speculation  was  that  Mr.  Jimenez  believed 
he  would  have  less  chance  to  sit  In  the  as- 
sembly than  he  would  have  had  as  Mr.  Arias' 
alternate. 

Dame  Margot  and  Mr.  Arias  met  when  she 
was  16  and  a  hopeful  soloist  during  a  sum- 
mer week  of  ballet  at  Cambridge. 

In  1955,  after  he  had  become  Ambassador 
to  Britain  and  she  world  famous,  they  were 
married.  His  first  marriage  had  ended  in 
divorce. 


The  American  Jewish  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  16,  1964 

Mr,  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
5  and  6,  1964,  24  national  Jewish  orga- 
nizations gathered  here  in  Washington 
to  give  united  expression  to  their  grave 
concern  over  the  plight  of  the  3,000  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Every  major  segment  of  the  Jewish 
community  came  together  to  speak  out 
on  this  issue  of  important  concern  to  all. 
The  spKjnsoring  organizations  were: 

American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

American  Jewish  Congress. 

American  Zionist  Council. 

American  Trade  Union  Council  for 
Histadrut. 

Bnai  B'rith. 

Central  Conference  of  American  Rab- 
bis. 

Hadassah. 

Jewish  Agency  for  Israel,  American 
Section. 

Jewish  Labor  Committee. 

Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A. 

Labor  Zionist  Movement. 

Mizrachi-Hapoel  Hamizrachi. 

National  Community  Relations  Advis- 
ory Council. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Council  of  Young  Israel. 

Presidents'  Conference. 

Rabbinical  Assembly. 

Rabbinical  Council  of  America. 

Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions. 

Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congrega- 
tjons  of  America. 
"  United  Synagogiie  of  America. 

Zionist  Organization  of  America. 

The  500  delegates  to  the  conference 
adopted  unajilmously  the  following  reso- 
lution and  plans  for  action  at  both  the 
local  and  national  levels: 


REsoLtrrioN  Adopted  bt  the  Amekican  Jew- 
ish Conference  on  Soviet  Jewbt,  Apeil  6, 
1964 

We,  as  representatives  of  the  major  na- 
tional American  Jewish  organlzationa,  have 
met  for  the  past  2  days  in  solemn  assembly 
In  Washington,  D.C..  to  express  with  one 
voice  our  deep  concern  with  and  our  deter- 
mination to  protest  the  plight  of  our  Jewish 
brethren  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  Jewry  constitutes  the  second  largest 
Jewish  commvmlty  In  the  world  and  is  the 
last  remnant  of  the  once  great  East  European 
Jewish  community.  This  remnant  exlste 
largely  because  of  the  heroic  resistance  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  Nazi  hordes  which 
destroyed  the  great  majority  of  European 
Jewry. 

The  approximately  3  million  Jews  of  the 
USSR.,  have  a  special  claim  on  the  con- 
science of  all  who  are  zealous  of  securing 
human  rights,  and,  more  particularly,  on  the 
conscience  of  all  Jewry.  Soviet  Jews  are  the 
heirs  of  a  tradition  that  stretches  tinbroken 
over  1 .000  years  of  Jewish  history  in  Elastem 
Europe,  a  tradition  which  produced  an  en- 
during heritage  of  scholarship,  piety,  and 
ethical  Idealism.  They  are  the  kin  of  the 
millions  who  went  forth  from  Riissla  to  other 
countries,  bringing  with  them  the  social 
idealism  of  their  tradition  enhancing  the 
cultures  of  their  new  lands. 

with  the  lessening  of  repression  and  p>er- 
secution  so  widely  acclaimed  following  the 
death  of  Stalin,  It  was  hoped  that  the  Soviet 
Jews  would  share  In  the  new  atmosphere  of 
relaxation  of  tensions.  Now,  however,  with 
anguish  and  Indignation  we  witness  Soviet 
JewTy  being  denied  Its  natural  right  of  group 
existence.  It  Is  fragmented  frc«n  within  and 
kept  Isolated  from  without.  Though  for- 
mally recognized  as  a  nationality  and  as  a 
religious  group,  the  Soviet  Jewry  community 
Is  deprived  of  those  rights  granted  to  other 
nationalities  and  other  major  religious 
bodies  In  the  U.S.S.R.  A  process  of  attrition 
forces  Soviet  Jews  to  live  only  a  moet  at- 
tenuated Jewish  life  and  threatens  to  crush 
their  spirit  and  to  sever  their  ties  with  the 
Jewish  people. 

Soviet  Jewish  youth,  traumatized  by  the 
Nazi  holocaust  and  by  Stalin's  antl-Semltlc 
excesses  are  now  seeking  to  reestablish  their 
links  with  Jewish  life.  But  they  are  denied 
even  the  most  meager  opportunity  to  learn, 
enhance,  and  transmit  their  Jewish  heritage. 

The  whole  of  Jewish  culture,  and  Yiddish 
artistic  and  literary  expression  in  particular, 
once  so  flourishing  In  the  U.S.S.R..  are  now 
represented  by  the  merest  tokens.  The  links 
of  Soviet  Jewry  with  Its  tradition  are  being 
destroyed  by  increasing  restrictions  against 
fundamental  and  sacred  Jewish  practices. 

Synagogues  are  closed  down;  the  public 
production  and  distribution  of  matzot  and 
of  other  essential  religious  articles  are 
banned.  Soviet  Jews  are  cut  off  from  con- 
tact with  their  brethren  at  home  and  abroad. 
Jewish  opoprtunltles  In  higher  education  and 
in  certitln  fields  of  employment  are  being 
curtailed. 

Simultaneously,  a  campaign  of  vilification 
of  the  Jewish  past  and  present  Is  conducted 
In  the  press  and  other  official  publications. 
Judlasm  and  Jewish  history  are  falsified. 
Antl-Semltlc  stereotypes  are  exploited  to 
portray  the  synagogue  as  a  breeding  ground 
of  economic  and  social  crimes. 

We  are  appalled  at  the  discriminatory 
application  of  maximum  penalties.  Includ- 
ing the  death  sentence,  against  Jews  for 
alleged  economic  crimes  and  dismayed  that 
they  are  singled  out  In  the  press  In  a  cal- 
culated attempt  to  exacerbate  public  anti- 
Semitism. 

We  are  moved  by  the  plight  of  thousands 
of  Soviet  Jews  whose  families  were  shattered 
or  separated  by  the  Nazi  devastation  smd 
who  are  prevented  from  rejoining  their  re- 
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maining  kin  In  the  United  States,  Israel, 
and  other  covin  tries. 

We  appeal  to  the  Soviet  Government  to 
redress  these  wrongs,  to  restore  the  rights 
of  Jews  and  of  the  Jewish  oommxinlty  and 
to  grant  the  equality  with  other  religious  and 
nationality  groups  as  required  by  Soviet 
Constitution    and    law. 

We  make  this  appeal  within  the  franae- 
work  of  our  ardent  desire  to  see  an  end  to 
the  cold  war  and  to  lessen  and  hopefully  to 
eradicate  existing  International  tensions. 
Our  aim  Is  to  mobilize  public  opinion  into 
a  moral  force  that  will  save  Soviet  Jewry  from 
spiritual  annihilation. 

We  who  are  assembled  here  are  bound  by 
the  moral  Imperative  of  our  history,  which 
demands  that  we  speak  out  on  the  fate  of 
our  brothers  In  the  Soviet  Union  We  pray 
that  our  voice  will  be  heard  and  that  It  will 
be  heeded. 

The  American  Jewish  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry  protests  the  denial  to  Soviet  Jews  of 
the  basic  Institutions  and  facilities  granted 
to  other  religions  and  nationality  groups 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  Considerations  of 
humanity  and  Justice  require  the  Soviet 
Government: 

1.  To  declare  its  policy  of  eradicating  anti- 
Semitism  by  a  vigorous  educational  effort 
conducted  by  government  and  party. 

2.  To  permit  the  free  functioning  of  syna- 
gogues and  private  prayer  meetings. 

3.  To  remove  hlnderances  to  the  obser- 
vance of  sacred  rites  such  as  religious  burial 
and  clrciunclslon. 

4.  To  make  possible  the  production  and 
distribution  of  phylacteries,  prayer  shawls, 
mezzuzoth,  religious  calendars  and  other  re- 
ligious articles. 

5.  To  restore  all  rights  and  facilities  for 
the  production  and  distribution  of  matzoth 
and  kosher  food. 

6.  To  make  available  facilities  to  publish 
Hebrew  Bibles,  prayerbooks.  and  other  reli- 
gious texts  In  the  necessary  quantities. 

7.  To  permit  the  organization  of  a  nation- 
wide federation   of  synogogues. 

8.  To  sanction  the  association  of  such  a 
federation  with  organizations  of  coreligionists 
abroad. 

9.  To  permit  Jews  to  make  religious  pil- 
grimages to  the  holy  places  in  Israel. 

10.  To  make  It  possible  to  allow  all  quali- 
fied applicants  to  attend  the  Moscow  Yeshl- 
vah,  to  provide  facilities  for  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  Yeshlvot  as  needed,  and 
to  enable  rabbinical  students  to  study  at 
seminaries  abroad. 

11.  To  provide  schools  and  other  facilities 
for  the  study  of  Yiddish  and  Hebrew,  and  of 
Jewish  history,  literature  and  culture 

12.  To  permit  Jewish  writers,  artists,  and 
other  Intellectuals -to  create  their  own  insti- 
tutions for  the  encouragement  of  Jewish 
cultural  and  artistic  life. 

13.  To  reestablish  a  Yiddish  publishing 
house  and  to  publish  books  In  Yiddish  by 
classical    and    contemporary    Jewish    writers. 

14.  To  reestablish  Yiddish  state  theaters 
In  major  centers  of  Jewish  population  and 
to  publish  Yiddish  language  newspapers 
vrith  national  circulation 

15.  To  eliminate  discrimination  against 
Jews  In  all  areas  of  Soviet  public  life 

16.  To  end  all  propaganda  campaigns 
which  use  anti-Semitic  stereotypes.  Implied 
or  overt. 

17  To  halt  the  discriminatory  application 
of  maximum  penalties,  Including  the  death 
sentence,  against  Jews  for  alleged  economic 
crimes. 

18.  To  make  possible  on  humanitarian 
grounds  Soviet  Jews  who  are  members  of 
families  separated  as  a  result  of  the  Nazi 
holocaust  to  be  revmlted  with  their  relatives 
abroad. 

We  appeal  for  a  redress  of  these  and  other 
wrongs  and  sufferings;  for  the  elimination 
of  discrimination  and  for  the  full  restora- 
tion of   Jewish  rights  In    the   USSR. 


American    JrwiSH    Conitrence    on    Soviit 

Jewry — Proposals  for  Local  Follow -Up 
ufTsoD  ocno  N 

In  our  effort  to  awaken  the  moral  con- 
science of  the  world,  the  Jewish  communi- 
ties of  America  can  and  must  play  a  vital 
role.  In  the  final  analysis,  public  opinion 
reflects  the  totality  of  Judgments  reached 
In  communities  throughout  the  Natlm. 
Long  experience  has  taught  that  Interpreta- 
tion can  most  effectively  be  achieved  on  the 
level  where  people  live  and  work  together, 
through  well-established  ties  rooted  In  mu- 
tual trust  and  respect  Perhaps  the  most 
effective  agent  of  Interpretation  Is  the  In- 
dividual member  of  the  Jewish  community, 
who  can  convey  Insights  into  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry  to  his  neighbor,  whether  he  be 
the  publisher  of  the  neighborhood  weekly  or 
of  the  metropolitan  dally;  the  parish  priest 
or  the  archbishop;  the  precinct  conomlttee- 
man  or  the  county  chairman;  the  university 
president  or  the  head  of  the  high  school 
social    studies   department. 

As  we  mount  the  effort  to  which  we  have 
committed  ourselves,  we  rely  upon  the  basic 
tools  of  community  relations,  tested  In  rela- 
tion to  many  issues  with  which  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  community  Is  concerned.  The 
programs  profXJsed  here  are,  for  the  most 
part,  undramatlc,  though  they  may  have 
dramatic  consequences.  Grand  projects  also 
have  their  effect,  but  must  be  deemed  at 
best  only  as  the  overture  to  the  steady,  on- 
going Job  of  Interpretation  that  must  He  at 
the  core  of  our  effort. 

The  most  difficult  commitment  we  ask 
from  the  communities  is  not  that  they  pour 
their  resources  Into  one  spectacular  pro- 
ject— though  that  too  may  be  necessary — 
but  that  they  accord  a  high  priority  to  a 
steady  and  sustained  effort,  continuing  long 
beyond  the  initial  period  of  excitement  gen- 
erated by  this  conference. 

Such  a  sustained  effort  cannot  depend 
upon  the  contributions  of  a  few  individuals, 
however  dedicated  or  able.  It  requires  the 
pooling  and  planned  use  of  all  local  resources 
In  a  concerted  effort.  Fortunately,  In  most 
of  our  communities  the  mechanism  for  such 
planning  exists  in  the  form  of  local  commu- 
nity councils.  We  suggest  the  use  of  such 
councils  to  facilitate  the  planning,  coordi- 
nation, and  Implementation  of  local  efforts 
Fortunately,  too.  outstanding  resources  for 
Implementation  exist  In  our  local  civic 
groups,  synagogues,  and  regional  ofBces  of 
national  agencies.  We  are  confident  that  the 
cooperation  that  has  been  manifested  In  the 
preparation  of  this  conference  will  be  reflect- 
ed on  the  local  level.  Thus  the  jxjtentlal 
Is  present  for  an  outstanding  Job 

In  undertaking  this  Job  we  must  remem- 
ber that  our  purpose  is  not  to  exacerbate 
cold-war  tensions.  Our  aim  Is  to  mobilize 
the  Judgments  of  responsible  citizens  of  our 
community  Into  national,  and  tiltimately  a 
world-wide  moral  force,  which  will  save  the 
Jewish  community  In  the  USSR,  from 
spiritual  annihilation. 

general  CflDEI.INFS 

1.  Our  own  Jewish  communities  must  be 
given  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  nature  of  the 
threat  to  Jewish  survival  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Including  an  understanding  of  the  differ- 
ence between  that  threat  and  the  physical 
extermination   by  the  Nazis.     To  that  end : 

la)  Urge  communities  throughout  the 
Nation  to  convene  conferences  of  Jewish  or- 
ganizations on  the  pattern  of  this  American 
Jewish  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  In  order 
that  they  may  have  maximum  accumulative 
Impact  It  would  be  desirable  that  as  many 
conferences  as  possible  be  held  within  a  con- 
centrated time  period 

(b)  We  call  upon  synagogues  everywhere 
to  observe  the  National  Day  of  Prayer  called 
for  at  thte  conference;  u|X)n  rabbis  to  preach 
sermons  on  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  on 
this  and  other  occasions:  and  on  Jews  to  fill 


our  hotises  of  worship  to  overflowing  u  •* 
earnest  of  our  sympathetic  ldentlflc»tJ» 
with  Soviet  Jews.  ^ 

(c)  We  urge  every  local  organization  to 
devote  a  major  meeting  during  the  ant 
month  to  this  subject;  we  urge  o\a  wp^ 
goguee  and  Jewish  community  centers  to  or- 
ganize lecture  series;  discussions  and  otti« 
activities  around  it;  making  use  of  materlak 
that  will  be  developed  and  made  available  bt 
our  national  organizations. 

2.  We  shall  seek  through  every  channel 
available  %o  us  to  spread  knowledge  am 
understanding  throughout  the  community  ix 
large.    To  this  end  : 

(a)  We  urge  Jewish  communities  to  »tin 
In  the  creation  of  communltywlde  commit- 
tees on  antl-SemltIsm  in  the  Soviet  Unko 
which  draw  Into  the  conunon  purpose  an  la 
the  community  who  share  a  like-minded  cca- 
cern  about  the  problem.  Several  such  ooq. 
mlttees  already  established  may  serve  h 
models. 

(b)  Various  religious  groups,  once  they 
have  been  made  aware  of  the  facts,  will  be 
especially  sensitive  to  Soviet  efforts  to 
smother  the  Jewish  community  by  choklM 
off  the  means  whereby  Its  life  Lb  sustAliMd. 
Protestants  and  Catholics  may  be  expected 
to  respwnd  favorably  to  examining  this  prob- 
lem in  the  course  of  the  interreligloui  <il». 
log,  They  may  be  expected  to  welcome 
speakers  before  the  boards  and  general  mem- 
berships of  church  federations,  ministerial  as- 
sociations, and  local  churches  to  clarify  tlie 
situation,  especially  the  distinction  between 
the  general  antipathy  of  Soviet  policy  tomnl 
religion  and  Soviet  hostility  against  the 
Jewish  community. 

(c)  Other  organizations  in  the  community, 
Including  civil  rights  and  civil  Ubertlei 
groups,  labcH-  bodies,  veterans  groups,  cl»k 
group>e,  and  service  groups  should  be  en- 
couraged to  consider  the  problem  at  their 
meetings  and  to  speak  out  on  It.  Some  cItU 
rights  leaders,  labor  officials,  religious  lead- 
ers. Intellectuals  may  wish  to  Join  together 
In  special  meetings  and  statements. 

(d)  Scholars  at  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  In  and  near  our  communities  should 
be  encouraged  to  study  the  problem  and  le- 
sue  reports  and  statements.  Unlveraitiet 
should  be  encouraged  and  aided  to  bold  oco- 
ferences  or  seminars  on  the  subject.  Soviet 
leadership  seems  to  be  sensitive  to  exjxieuni 
of  anti-Semitism  In  the  USSR,  by  great 
acackemlclans  and  great  universities.  Apart 
from  their  academic  role,  faculty  members  o( 
American  universities  would  welcome  the  op- 
portunity of  expressing  themselves  in  pubUe 
statements. 

(e)  Other  local  educational  groups  whl3 
would  be  sensitive  to  the  problem  of  Soviet 
antl-Semltlsm.  Include  high  school  social 
studies  teachers  associations  and  State  and 
local  teachers  associations.  Such  group* 
probably  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
examine  the  Issue  at  their  conferences. 

(f )  The  question  should  be  raised  for  con- 
sideration before  organizations  In  our  com- 
munities whose  orientation  Is  toward  Intsr- 
natlonal  affairs,  e.g.,  world  affairs  councUa, 
local  chapters  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  United  Nations. 

(g)  Publishers,  editors,  and  others  respon- 
sible for  the  content  of  local  media  of  com- 
munication, Including  p>ress,  radio  and  tele- 
vision can  play  powerful  roles  in  affeetlnf 
the  formulation  of  public  opinion  throa|h 
their  media.  It  is  of  very  great  importaaoa 
that  factual  and  Interpretive  material!  <!•- 
veloped  and  furnished  by  the  national  or- 
ganizations be  brought  to  their  attentloB. 
preferably  In  face-to-face  contacts.  Lett«« 
to  editors  or  local  papers  should  be  encour- 
aged 

(h)  As  on  the  national  scene,  the  conc«»M 
of  local  communities  are  frequently  arUCU- 
lated  in  the  formal  expressions  of  goTWOc 
mental  bodies.  We  believe  that  8\Kh  Instru- 
ments  of   government   as   State   legislatUf* 
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«ul  city  councils,  upon  being  apprised  of  the 
Jrtuation  of  Soviet  Jewry,  will  want  to  pub- 
Mgly  pronounce  Judgment  on  the  issue.  The 
f^wi  ot  individual  citizens  on  this  problem 
ihould  be  communicated  also  to  both  the  ex- 
Jcutive  and  legislative  branches  of  Federal 
Oovernment. 

(1)  Where  deemed  effective,  all  morsLl  and 
ijwful  direct  actions  may  be  used  on  a  se- 
j^lve  basts  including  the  picketing  of  stra- 
j^c  buildings,  offices  and  events,  the  gath- 
^ngs  and  forwarding  of  petitions,  and  the 
simulation  of  letter  writing  campaigns,  etc 

j^jaxicAN    Jewish    Conference    on    Soviet 
jj^RY — Proposals   for  National   Follow- 

declaration  of  purpose 
We  cry  out  against  the  cultural  and  splrit- 
oaJ  annihilation  that  threatens  Jewish  life 
jn  the  Soviet  Union.  We  address  ourselves 
to  the  moral  conscience  of  the  world,  to-en- 
Uet  It  In  a  concerted  demand  upon  the  So- 
flet  Government  that  it  put  an  end  to  the 
calculated  assaults  by  which  the  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  community  within  the  Soviet 
Onion  U  being  pursued.  We  shall  extend  our 
reeources  and  our  energies  to  the  fullest  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  world  the  facts 
about  the  oppression  of  Soviet  Jewry, 
through  every  means  at  our  command, 
through  every  channel  of  communication 
aavllable  to  us,  through  every  contact  and 
ijsoclatlon.  In  every  place  ani  In  every  sea- 
lon.  And  we  shall  not  rest  or  desist  until 
ve  have  awakened  world  opinion  and 
te'ought  Its  full  weight  and  Influence  to  bear 
upon  this  unconscionable  wrong. 

In  exposing  to  the  world  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, to  the  people  of  our  own  land,  the 
cruel  facts  about  the  restrictions  and  deprl- 
TStlons  Imposed  upon  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  denials  to  Jews  of  elementary 
rights  to  practice  their  religious  faith,  nur- 
ture their  cultural  traditions  and  maintain 
their  ethnic  Identity — rights  accorded  other 
faiths  and  other  cultural  and  ethnic  minori- 
ties in  the  Soviet  Union — we  appeal  to  tlie 
conscience  and  the  sense  of  decency  and 
Justice  that  reside  in  the  hearts  of  our  fel- 
low Americans  of  all  faiths. 

We  are  convinced  that  once  American  pub- 
lic opinion  has  been  sensitized  to  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jews,  once  there  is  widespread  pub- 
lic awareness  of  the  full  dimensions  of  the 
expressions  to  which  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  subjected,  the  outraged  voice  of 
America  will  be  raised  In  expressions  of  ab- 
horrence. 

Our  purp>o6e  Is  not  to  exacerbate  "cold  war" 
tensions.  Our  aim  is  to  mobilize  public 
opinion  into  a  worldwide  moral  force  which 
which  will  save  the  Jewish  connnunlty  of  the 
UJ3.S-R.  from  spiritual  annihilation.  The 
leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  Impervi- 
ous to  such  world  opinion.  It  cannot  permit 
the  Image  It  seeks  to  create  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  guarantor  and  protector  of  freedom 
and  the  rights  of  minorities,  to  be  revealed 
to  the  world  as  the  fabrication  that  it  Is. 

We  believe  therefore,  that  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  truth  about  the  discriminations 
and  persecutions  to  which  Soviet  Jewry  is 
being  subjected  may  move  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership to  reappraise  the  political  expediency 
of  the  present  course  of  Soviet  treatment 
of  Its  Jewish  citizens. 

To  disseminate  the  truth  and  to  spur  the 
moral  sense  of  our  fellow  Americans,  we  pro- 
pose to  embark  upon  an  intensive  and  sus- 
tained program  of  Information  and  interpre- 
tation, utilizing  every  channel  and  every 
means  of  communication,  to  spread  and  to 
dramatize  our  message. 

plan    for    action 

1,  It  is  proposed  that  a  National  Day  of 
Prayer,  to  be  observed  in  all  the  synagogues 
of  America,  be  proclaimed  by  the  Jewish 
religious  bodies  represented  in  this  confer- 
ence;   and    the    conference   as    a   whole   en- 


dorses that  proclamation,  calling  upon  Jews 
throughout  the  Nation  to  attend  servioes  on 
that  day  in  their  synagogues  and  to  observe 
the  occasion  wherever  they  may  gather  for 
worship,  meditation,  or  study. 

2.  Each  of  the  organizations  participating 
in  this  conference  will  separately,  at  Its  own 
national  meetings  or  on  other  appropriate 
occasions,  review  the  proceedings  of  this 
conference  examine  the  recommendations 
here  agreed  to.  and  consider  how  it  may 
contribute  most  effectively  with  Its  own  re- 
sources and  through  Its  own  programs  to 
the  execution  of  those  recommendations  and 
to  the  realization  of  the  common  purpose. 
We  anticipate  that  each  organization  will  at 
an  early  date  reaffirm  separately  the  conclu- 
sions of  this  conference. 

3.  The  proceedings  of  this  conference,  to- 
gether with  the  documentation  presented  to 
It.  and  Including  the  major  presentations 
and  resolutions,  will  be  published  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  in  the  form  of  a  paper- 
bound  books;  through  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  the  participating  organizations,  copies  will 
be  distributed  to  libraries,  universities, 
schools,  editors  and  writers,  scholars,  re- 
ligious leaders,  public  officials,  and  other 
Interested  and  concerned  Individuals  and 
institutions  throughout  the  Nation  and  the 
world. 

4.  The  18  points  that  this  conference  Is 
addressing  to  Soviet  authorities  will  be  re- 
produced In  appropriate  form  for  large-scale 
mass  distribution  and  will  be  given  the 
widest  possible  dissemination. 

5.  Every  means  will  be  employed  to  pub- 
licize the  relevant  facts  through  the  mass 
media  of  communication;  all  the  partic- 
ipating organizations  will  lend  their  re- 
sources to  this  effort  In  accordance  with 
their  means  and  special  competencies. 
Among  spyeclflc  projects  now  contemplated 
are:  (a)  Production  of  a  film  strip  with  ac- 
companying commentary;  (b)  production  of 
a  documentary  motion  picture  film  for  tele- 
vision broadcast  or  screen  projection;  (c) 
preparation  of  a  selected  bibliography  of 
books,  pamphlets,  articles,  and  other  ma- 
terials; (d)  production  of  taped  Interviews 
and  discussions  for  radio  broadcast;  (e) 
preparation  of  articles  for  Jewish  periodi- 
cals; (f)  development  of  a  list  of  speakers 
for  local  groups;  (g)  preparation  of  brief 
fact  sheets. 

6.  Plans  win  be  pursued  looking  toward 
the  convening  of  a  broadly  representative 
American  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  in- 
volving representatives  of  religious,  civic, 
labor,  civil  rights,  civil  liberties,  veterans, 
women's,  youth,  business,  and  other  bodies 
and  groups,  to  give  expression  to  the  pervad- 
ing concern  of  Americans  for  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews. 

7.  We  anticipate  that,  as  knowledge  and 
awareness  of  the  oppression  of  Jewish  life 
In  the  Soviet  Union  becomes  more  general, 
numerous  organizations  such  as  those 
enumerated  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  and 
other  will  Include  the  matter  on  their  agenda 
or  hold  special  conferences,  and  make  state- 
ments expressing  their  concern  and  calling 
for  Soviet  rectification.  We  anticipate  that 
the  number  of  prominent  and  prestlgeful 
Individuals — religious  leaders  of  prominence, 
winners  of  honors  and  awards  In  scientific 
and  humane  fields,  outstanding  Intellectuals 
and  others — likewise  will  raise  their  voices. 
We  propose  to  make  special  efforts  to  make 
available  to  such  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals suitably  prepared  information  and 
other  materials. 

8.  The  uniqueness  of  the  situation  of  So- 
viet Jewry,  as  compared  with  the  situation  of 
other  religious  groups  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
requires  special  clarification  and  Interpreta- 
tion in  the  discussions  between  Jews.  Chris- 
tians, and  other  religious  gTox^)s.  Jewish 
leaders  will  therefore  strive  for  the  inclusion 
in  such  dialogs  of  the  question  of  tka 
present  situation  of  Soviet  Jews.     It  Is  also 


proposed  that  other  religious  bodies  national 
and  international  will  be  called  upon  to  in- 
clude discussions  of  this  matter  In  their  own 
deliberative  channels. 

9.  To  make  tangible  the  opinions  of  Ameri- 
cans, in  a  form  that  can  be  neither  misread 
nor  dismissed  by  the  Soviet  Government,  we 
suggest  considering  the  advisability  of  such 
means  as  petitions  and/or  mall  campaigns 
to  the  Soviet  Government  for  equal  treat- 
ment of  Soviet  Jews. 

10.  In  our  democratic  society,  the  Issues 
that  agitate  the  public  come  Inevitably  to 
be  refiected  In  legislative  chambers  and  in 
other  forums  and  governmental  offices  where 
the  representatives  of  the  people  seek  to  ex- 
press their  will  and  their  sentiments  on  be- 
half of  the  Nation.  It  Is  therefore  natural 
that  the  oppression  of  Soviet  Jewry  should 
have  become  the  subject  of  speeches  on  the 
fioors  of  both  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  should  regard  it  as  appro- 
priate and  desirable  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  by  Joint  resolution  or  other- 
wise, to  express  its  view;  for  the  national 
conventions  of  the  major  political  parties  to 
Incorporate  commitments  to  strong  interven- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  in  their  plat- 
forms; and  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  communicate  America's  official  con- 
cern to  the  Soviet  Government. 

11.  American  representatives  to  United  Na- 
tions bodies  debating  proposals  for  the  in- 
ternational outlawing  of  discrimination  on 
grounds  of  race,  color,  or  religion  have  long 
and  vigorously  advocated  such  action  by  the 
United  Nations  against  the  very  forms  of 
an tl -Jewish  discrimination  as  are  being  prac- 
ticed In  the  Soviet  Union.  Steps  shall  be 
taken  to  seek  a  meeting  with  the  U.S.  mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  to  explore  with  it 
the  possibilities  and  prospects  for  intensifica- 
tion of  these  efforts. 

12.  Similar  approaches  will  be  made  to 
voluntary  organizations  associated  with  the 
United  Nations,  to  channel  their  efforts  more 
effectively  to  the  marshaling  of  international 
opinion  against  the  mistreatment  of  Soviet 
Jews. 

13.  To  assure  that  all  may  be  continually 
Informed  of  developments  In  the  situation, 
the  national  organizations  p>articlpatlng  In 
the  Conference  will  maintain  a  flow  of  timely 
information  to  Jewish  communities  through- 
out the  Nation. 

14.  Immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of 
this  Conference,  the  presidents  of  the  co- 
sponsoring  national  Jewish  organizations 
will  meet  for  the  purpose  of  considering  how 
best  to  assure  that  the  plans  set  out  herein 
will  be  systematically  Implemented.  It  Is  our 
further  proposals  that  the  presidents  develop 
the  means  of  continuing  this  Conference  on 
an  ongoing  basis  adequately  staffed  and  fi- 
nanced to  coordinate  and  Implement  the 
resolutions  of  this  Conference. 


Typhoid  Angus 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16, 1964 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dev- 
astating epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  in- 
cluding hundreds  of  cases  of  hospitaliza- 
tion, deaths,  and  citizens  in  a  panic — we 
think  it  could  not  happen  in  Washing- 
ton or  in  any  other  American  community. 

Our  water  supply  is  treated  and  in- 
spected by  experts.  We  go  to  great 
(lengths  in  food  Inspection  and  sanita- 
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tion  but  how  about  our  imported  canned 
meats  and  other  foodstuffs  which  cant 
possibly  be  subject  to  inspection  at  the 
source. 

We  hear  daily  complaints  from  our 
farmers  and  producers  of  their  depressed 
prices  and  pleas  of  the  facts  from  the 
Government  as  to  the  necessity  of  for- 
eign imports  and  competition  but  what 
of  quality  and  health  inspection? 

It  has  taken  some  time  to  develop  the 
facts  of  the  Scotland  typhoid  epidemic 
but  In  the  process  the  American  farmer 
has  found  another  potent  argument 
against  Imported  beef.  I  Include  here- 
with and  commend  a  factual  article  on 
the  subject  from  Time  magazine  issue 
of  June  12.  1964,  outlining  the  devastat- 
ing experience  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 

Infectious  Diseases 

The  bacteria  that  cause  typhoid  fever  live 
almost  excluaively  In  sewage,  and  typhoid  re- 
mains a  major  problem  In  Asia.  Africa,  and 
parts  of  South  America  In  countries  where 
water  supplies  are  kept  free  from  sewage 
contamination  and  where  food  handlers  fol- 
low the  basic  rules  of  cleanliness,  typhoid  Is 
a  rare  disease.  When  It  erupts  In  a  place 
that  piidee  Itself  on  good  sanitation,  as  It 
did  In  the  Swiss  ski  resort  of  Zermatt  18 
months  ago.  It  causes  a  violent  flap.  Last 
week  there  was  a  new  typhoid  flap  In  clean 
Aberdeen,  Scotland  (population  186,000). 
There  were  324  confirmed  cases  (2  deaths) 
and  55  suspected,  with  still  more  expected. 

Aberdeen's  medical  officer.  Dr.  Ian  Mac- 
Queen,  was  certain  that  be  had  found  the 
explanation:  "There  Is  no  shadow  of  doubt 
that  this  outbreak  started  from  a  tin  of 
corned  beef."  The  meat  was  In  a  6-pound 
can  and  had  come  from  South  America.  In 
an  Aberdeen  delicatessen  It  was  sliced  on  a 
machine  that  was  also  used  to  slice  other 
meats.  The  infected  machine  spread  the  in- 
fection to  these  meats  and  to  the  customers 
who  ate  them.  As  the  statlslcs  of  sickness 
piled  up,  the  British  Government  ordered  a 
top-level  InqiUry  to  find  out  Just  where  In 
South  America  the  meat  had  come  from  and. 
hopefully,  to  learn  how  typhoid  bacilli  got 
Into  It. 

Typhoid  Is  no  longer  the  dreaded,  deadly 
plague  of  old.  now  that  antibiotics  can  usu- 
ally cure  It.  But  while  the  Inquiry  went  on. 
Aberdeen  remained  a  beleaguered  city. 


History  and  Carrent  Stahis  of  the 
Manidpal  Industrial  Aid  Bonds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF    CAtlFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1964 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
an  Interesting  and  complicated  interre- 
lation between  tax-exempt  municipal 
bonds  and  ARA  loans.  I  want  to  develop 
this. 

In  1936  the  town  of  Durant.  Miss.,  is- 
sued $85,000  worth  of  bonds  to  build  a 
plant  for  the  Real  Silk  Hosiery  Mills. 
This  was  the  first  time  a  municipality 
had  ever  issued  what  has  become  known 
as  an  industrial  aid  bond,  using  its  credit 
to  build  or  purchase  a  capital  asset  suoh 
as  an  industrial  plant  to  lease  or  sell  to 
a   private    enterprise.      Since    then   400 


communities  in  9  States  have  issued 
nearly  $200  million  worth  of  these  bonds 
to  attract  industry,  provide  employment 
for  their  people,  and  compete  with  other 
towns  in  search  of  prosperity.  Most  of 
these  towns  are  in  the  South  and  South- 
west. Between  1957  and  1962  the  Issu- 
ance of  these  bonds  increased  tenfold, 
from  $7  million  to  $65  million  a  year,  as 
the  race  for  industry  got  more  competi- 
tive. Nor  has  this  siren  song  seduced 
only  the  corporals  and  privates  of  Ameri- 
can industry. 

The  captains  and  kings  are  also  getting 
in  on  the  gold  rush.  Cherokee,  Ala.,  a 
town  of  1.400.  recently  sold  $25  million 
worth  of  bonds  to  build  an  Armour  fer- 
tilizer plant.  Carrying  the  craze  to  a 
perfectly  logical  absurdity,  the  4,443  in- 
habitants of  Ste.  Genevieve,  Mo.,  have 
announced  their  intention  of  floating  a 
$500  million  bond  issue,  the  equivalent 
of  $113,000  per  inhabitant,  to  lure  a  suit- 
able basic  industry.  At  the  top  of  their 
shopping  list:  a  steel  plant. 

State  legislators  have  written  the  laws 
so  that  some  towns  are  engaging  in  sav- 
age headhunting  expeditions. 

Under  New  Mexico's  legislation,  a  town 
may  raise  bond  money  to  go  into  another 
State,  buy  business  outright,  move  it  back 
to  New  Mexico,  build  it  a  plant,  and  set 
it  up  in  business  anew — and  one  town 
already  has.  Nor  are  small  local  commu- 
nities alone  engaging  in  this  rush.  The 
States  of  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvsinia, 
Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Oklahoma,  New 
York,  and  Illinois  have  variations  of  such 
plans.  And  corpoi-ations  like  Borg-War- 
ner,  Emerson  Electric,  Pruehauf  Trailer, 
General  Tire  &  Rubber,  Minnesota  Min- 
ing &  Manufacturing,  Rand,  McNally, 
Scott  Valve  Manufacturing,  Standard 
Brass,  and  Swift  &  Co.  are  taking  part. 
The  big  advantage:  since  the  municipal 
bonds  are  tax  exempt,  and  the  plants 
built  with  them  are  Government  owned 
and  hence  tax  exempt,  the  corporations 
get  out  of  Federal  taxes  on  their  high 
cost  fixed  assets  such  as  buildings  and 
plant  machinery.  Moreover,  they  can 
write  off  the  entire  cost  of  plants  in  20 
years  instead  of  50  as  required  under 
normal  Internal  Revenue  Service  depre- 
ciation schedules. 

The  cost  of  State  industrial  develop- 
ment programs  is  heavy.  It  takes  money 
to  make  a  slick,  expensive  and  business- 
like area  presentation  showing  every- 
thing that  an  industry  could  want  to 
know:  available  sites  and  costs,  taxes, 
zoning,  transportation,  water,  sewer, 
trafQc  studies,  soil  conditions,  building 
costs,  availability  of  markets,  population 
structure  and  growth,  labor  supply  and 
costs,  climate,  school  and  recreation  fa- 
cilities, availability,  and  cost  of  housing. 
ad  infinitum. 

The  expense  to  States  and  communi- 
ties of  such  programs  is  considerable.  In 
those  States  with  the  most  attractive  pro- 
grams, for  example,  the  amount  expend- 
ed ranges  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  for  each 
new  manufacturing  Job  created. 

In  1959  Tennessee  spent  $200,000  and 
Mississippi  $375,000  Just  to  administer 
their  programs.  Fairfax  County,  Va., 
wtth  a  modest  and  fairly  typical  pro- 
gram, has  budgeted  about  $35,000  a  year 
for  the  past  4  years.    Also,  when  a  com- 
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munlty  owns  and  leases  a  plant.  It  Uwm 
tax  revenues.  For  fiscal  year  1959  a 
Mississippi  legislative  committee  esti- 
mated the  State  treasury  lost  $500  QQa 
this  way.  Thus  existing  Industries  wind 
up  supporting  the  tax  burden  and  In  ef- 
fect subsidizing  the  new  Industrie*  itl 
tracted  under  these  give  away  programi 

The  prizes,  however,  are  also  allurln» 
Mississippi's  program  has  won  credit  for 
creating  35.760  Jobs  from  the  isao's 
through  the  end  of  1960  with  an  average 
annual  payroll  of  $3,242  per  Job.  This 
works  out  to  an  Increase  of  $116  million 
in  the  Income  of  the  people  of  Missis- 
sippi. Since  every  dollar  of  Increased 
payroll  increases  sales  In  a  community 
about  4Vi2  times,  the  total  stimulus  UT 
Mississippi's  economy  was  about  half  a 
billion  dollars  a  year.  This  doesn't  con- 
sider the  rise  in  real  estate  values  in  a 
prosperous  community.  For  example, 
when  H.  Alexander  Smith  moved  Its 
carpet  plant  to  Greenville.  Miss.,  it  pro- 
vided a  thousand  new  Jobs  there  and 
within  a  year  500  new  homes  had  been 
built  for  the  town.  Nor  do  these  figures 
consider  fully  the  compound  growth  of 
industry  growing  from  the  fact  that  in- 
dustry tends  to  attract  other  services  and 
related  Industries. 

Much  of  this  municipal  subsidy  is  ac- 
tually industrial  piracy.  When  Norge, 
for  example,  built  Its  plant  In  Green- 
wood, Ark. — population  1,600 — it  pro- 
vided employment  for  1,7C0  E)er.sons,  but 
left  1,800  out  of  work  at  Mu.skegon, 
Mich. 

Evei-ybody  agrees  that  areas  which 
have  vigorously  pursued  overall  develop- 
ment programs  have  achieved  startling 
results — but  controversy  exists  about  the 
actual  effectiveness  of  the  various  de- 
vices used  to  lure  industry  such  as  indus- 
trial aid  bonds.  For  example,  Drs.  Ber- 
gln  and  Eagan.  writing  In  the  Michigan 
Business  Review,  reported  on  a  survey 
of  the  managements  of  over  800  firms 
whJch  had  recently  located  or  expanded 
in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi. 
They  report  that  company  executives 
generally  say  that  a  friendly  attitude  and 
the  existence  of  adequate  normal  com- 
munity facilities  are  more  Important 
than  direct  financing  aid  In  any  form. 
The  doctors  conclude  that  the  bulk  of  ex- 
penditures In  these  Industrial  develop- 
ment programs  go  for  factors  which 
management  does  not  consider  of  prime 
impoii,ance  in  selecting  a  new  plant  loca- 
tion. Most  firms  listed  availability  of 
labor  and  convenience  to  markets  at  the 
top  of  their  considerations.  Financial 
aid  was  way  down  on  the  list. 

Plant  location  experts  for  the  big  east- 
em  industrial  firms  who  met  with  250 
area  development  representatives  from 
chamber  of  conunerce  groups  throughout 
the  Nation  In  the  summer  of  1963  listed 
these  five  factors  at  the  top  of  their  list 
in  selecting  a  plant  site:  availability  of 
labor,  nearness  to  markets,  lower  labor 
costs,  availability  of  suitable  buildings 
or  sites,  and  availability  of  raw  materials. 
Far  down  on  the  list  in  13th  and  15th 
places  were  the  considerations  of  favor- 
able tax  structure  and  financial  aid.  In 
fact,  the  site  seekers  pointed  out  that 
communities  who  advertise  "cheap  labor, 
cheap  electricity,  cheap  plant  sites,  and 


M  exemptions  on  property  and  ma- 
SJnery-  cause  a  reacUon  among  Indus- 
iKts  that  "such  an  area  must  be  a 
53^  bad  locality  if  it  has  to  mortgage 

"^e^sltr^kers  point  out  that  such 
JL  which  subsidize  new  Industry  often 
J^out  the  older  industries,  which  s^k 
to  relocate  rather  than  bear  the  heavier 
1  Ken  necessary  to  subsidize  the 
Zk  plants.  Instead,  they  said  a  com- 
SJiity  should  strive  for  sound  re- 
JS^ble  industry  by  offering  basic  in- 
S^entfi  such  as  honest  and  rellaWe 
Srernment  reasonable  taX  laws  good 
Sinagement-labor  relations,  good  edu- 
Sional  and  church  faclUUes. 

With  the  rising  stampede  among  State 
ttvermnent*    and    local    bodies   toward 
-buying  in"  industries,  many  people  in 
ZZ  Texas  began  to  panic  and  wanted 
tJjoln  the  stampede  by  pressuring  the 
Texas  Legislature  to  adopt  a  similar  pro- 
gram   Texas  industrial  commissions  had 
^research  study  done,  which  found  that 
there  were  actually  very  few  cas^  In 
which  an  industry  went  to  another  State 
uound  Texas  on  the  basis  of  such  offers 
as  industrial  aid  bonds,  and  other  easy 
"gimmick"  financing,  and  those  few  were 
actually  most  often  undesirable  indus- 
tries that  would  not  contribute  to  a  stable 
economy  and  sound  economic  develop- 
ment     "Texas,   unlike   its  neighboring 
States   does  not  have  to  enter  into  any 
unsound  or   unwise   financing  schemes, 
'buy  in-  desirable  industry."  the  research 
study  said.    Texas  should  not  be  stam- 
peded into  any  unsound  scheme  of  pub- 
licly financed  Industrial  Inducement. 

In  contrast.  It  should  advertise  widely 
that  Texas  does  not  have  such  progranas 
since  it  does  not  have  to  cover  up  disad- 
vantages with  gimmicks.  Such  an  ap- 
proach is  bound  to  impress  responsib  e 
businesses  who  want  to  pay  their  fair 
share  and  live  In  a  community,  not  own 

it.  ... 

Texas  employment  commission  sta- 
tistics show  that  Texas  gained  60  000 
jobs  between  July  1961  and  July  1962; 
unemployment  was  4.8  percent.  More- 
over Texas  was  second  in  the  Nation 
following  only  New  York,  in  nuniber  of 
new  industries  gained  In  the  nrst  e 
months  of  1963. 

Said  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  31, 

1963: 

There  are  18  to  20.000  community  develop- 
ment organizations  which  provide  financial 
or  other  Inducement*  to  attract  Industry. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  money  ha*  been 
spent  by  the  Federal  CJovernment,  Slates 
wTd  localities  in  the  past  generation,  but 
wUh  scant  success  for  the  most  part. 
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John  J.  O'Keefe:   A  Man  for  AU  Years 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

,  OF    KXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16, 1964 


In  fact,  this  quest  for  gold  at  the  end 
of  the  rainbow  has  gone  to  such  an 
absurd  extreme  that  Governor  Kerner,  of 
Illinois,  asked  the  legislature  to  vote  him 
$100,000  to  establish  an  office  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  board  he  created  in  1961 
to  process  appUcations  for  ARA  grants 
and  loans.  Apparently  the  government 
feels  that  the  State  is  not  getting  its  full 
share  of  Federal  handouts.  The  Wash- 
ington bureau  would  "protect  and  en- 
hance the  economic  development  of  the 
State  of  nilnols,"  Ooverner  Kerner  ex- 
plained. 


Mr  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day evening,  June  6,  1964  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  attend  a  dinner  in  New  York 
aty  at  the  Park  Sheraton  Hotel,  oX 
which  my  good  and  old  friend.  John  J. 
O'Keefe.  legislative  assistant  to  Senator 
GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS,  of  Florida,  was  pre- 
sented with  the  annual  "Man  of  the 
Year  Award"  by  the  Col.  Francis  J^ 
Quigley  Memorial  Post  959.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 

The  award,  a  solid  bronze  plaque,  ■was 
given  to  John  O'Keefe  for  his  outstand- 
ing record  of  service  in  public  life  and 
his  contributions  to  the  American  way 
of  life  and  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  vet- 
erans and  their  families.  He  is  a  veteran 
of  Worid  War  H,  having  entered  the 
service  as  a  private  in  1942.  He  served 
overseas  for  18  months  and  was  released 
with  the  rank  of  captain.  An  acUve 
member  of  the  Army  Reserve,  he  now 
holds  the  rank  of  Ueutenant  colonel. 

Prior  to  joining  the  staff  of  Senator 
Smathers  in  1954,  John  O'Keefe  was  a 
trial  and  appellate  attorney  with  the 
Criminal  Division  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  In  Washington.  D.C..  from  1947 
to  1953  He  also  served  with  the  Hoover 
Commission.  An  attoriiey  by  Profession, 
he  Is  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict, and  the  US.  Supreme  Court 

I  am  pleased  to  include  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  following  address 
by  John  O'Keefe  on  the  occasion  of  his 
receipt  of  this  weU-merited  award: 

Mr  Chauroan,  reverend  clergy,  dlstin- 
jmlshed  guests,  members  of  the  Cd.  Francis 
rouigley  Memorlai  Poet  of  tiie  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  friends,  ever  since  Its  In- 
ception the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Ware  Man^ 
the  Year  Award  has  stood  as  a  symbol  of  those 
principles  of  JuMlce.  freedom,  "^d  patriotism 
upon  which  our  Nation  was  founded  and  for 
Which  many  have  given  theU-  lives. 

This  ooveted  award  honors  ail  members  or 
the  organization  which  created  It.  as  well  ae 
conferring  honor  upon  Its  recipient. 

I  shall  prize  this  award  as  a  symbol  of  our 
national    credo  and   an  expression  of   your 

^^riSpt  the  award  humbly  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  If  I  have  made  a  cantxlbution 
^^d  advancement  of  the  Principles 
espoused  by  your  Poet  and  the  VFW  stand^ 
It  IS  because  thoee  are  the  principles  which 
I  believe  to  be  In  the  best  mterests  of  our 

°°^^a&lon  of  this  kind  affords  all  o«  u«  » 
valuable  opportunity  to  recall  the  military 
challenge  to  which  we  responded  not  » 
many  years  ago.  ^  .^ 

Had  we  allowed  that  ciiallenge  to  go  un- 
checked, our  Nation  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  with  It  the  freedom  of  the  world. 

The  important  fact  la  that  free  men  freely 
accepted  that  chaUeo«e-»  cb*"«^,^¥^ 
Jeopardized  their  beliefs,  their  values.  In  fact 
their  very  mirvtval. 

The  aacrlflcee  then  made  by  free  men  made 
It  poesible  for  thla  goneratloo  to  look  forward 


to  the  prospect  of  peace  and  a  level  of  pros- 
perity   unprecedented    In   our   Natton  s   hls- 

^ut  this  inviting  prospect,  won  on  J^ 
battlefields  o<t  war  at  untold  «^^^^^°^ 
and  treasure,  demands  ever  new  sacrifices  ana 
courageous  acceptance  of  new  f^,!^«*^.„ 
in  a  rapidly  changing  world,  free  men 
must  seek  new  solutions  to  problems  that 
caused   the   tragic,   large-scale   wars   of   the 

^e  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Is  playing  a 
fundamental  rt>le  In  this  struggle.  It  is 
dallv  forelng  a  living  monument  of  re- 
mlSb^fe  I  these  men  by  alerting  Amenca 
to  certain  basic  truths: 

That  the  price  of  freedom  Is  eternal  %  igi- 
lance  agalnsl  forces  dedicated  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  way  of  life.  mi^in- 

That  our  military  '^g^^  J^VflJf  J^I 
tamed  at  a  level  consistent  wltii  the  protec 
tlon  of  freedom  for  all  men.  ^    >,,    the 

That  peace  seemUigly  achieved  by  the 
sacrifice  of  principle  In  any  d^p^  ^^  ;^ 
and  empty  peace  and  a  con-oslon  of  the  very 
foundation  o(f  freedom- 

That  as-m  the  past^we  have  pai^^ 
ultimate  price  of  freedom  amidst  ^^^  horrors 
o  V^-we  today  lack  not  the  Unaglnatlon 
the  will,  and  the  perseverance  to  forge  and 
wield  new  weapons  of  peace. 

All  of  us  m  this  room  stand  witness  to  the 
fact  that  achievement  of  a  Just  and  lasUng 
peace    requires     much     more     than     armed 

'Te^Sow  that  our  enemy  today-atheUtlc 
communism-presents  Its  f  «^^^^^^", 
on  a  battlefield  where  no  b*"!**"^*^^^  ^^ 
erected,  where  no  trenches  are  d^Kv^^"^*^^^^ 
guns  are  fired.  Nor  does  It  envisage  nor  uti- 
lize battleships  nor  airplanes. 

It  is  the  battlefield  of  Ideas— a  struggle  be- 
tween opposing  systems  and  Piillo«>P*^^ff  °f 
governJ^nt-thls  Is  the  warfare  In  which  we 
Ire  engaged  today-thls  is  the^warf  are  which 
^U  determine  whether  our  sacrifices  on  the 
battlefields  of  the  past  have  been  ^P^valn 
Our  late  and  beloved  President.  John  Pltz- 
'gerald  Kennedy,  clearly  saw  thejilmens^or.s 
of  the  many-sided  challenge  this  Nation  must 
Seet  Military  strength  adequate  to  meet 
brushfire  war  or  nuclear  war  was  one  pillar 
of  his  approach  to  peace. 

in  his  view,  of  equal  lmporta^<-e  ;;'«f  the 
need  to  eliminate  the  scars  of  prejudice  and 
dSlminatlon  that  divide  us  here  at  home 
and  weaken  the  moral  fabric  of  the  Nation. 
He  rSlzed  that  the  erosion  of  indljldual 
freedoms  and  liberty  In  our  ^^^^^^^  «Pj"* 
of  life  saps  the  eflectlveness  of  our  nattonal 
response  to  communism's  totalitarian  men- 

m  seeking  to  eliminate  the  root  causes  of 
discontent  and  misunderstanding  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home.  President  Kennedy  bril- 
liantly evoked  and  harnessed  the  idealism 
inherent  In  the  American  dream. 

It  was  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  *ho  Ig- 
nited a  stagnant  American  and  started  It 
moving  forward  again. 

our  President— Lyndon  B.  Johnson— took 
the  reins  of  power  at  one  of  the  most  tragic 
moments  In  our  national  history  and  vig- 
orously contUiued  America  on  the  move, 
knowing  full  well  that  America  can  no  longer 
afford  U>  stand  still-not  even  for  personal 
or  national  grief.  ' 

Looking  to  a  brighter  future  for  all  men, 
our  President  has  laid  down  policies  t^at  call 
for  maximum  development  of  this  Nation  s 
human  and  natural  reuourcea.  freedom  from 
poverty  and  want  In  the  midst  of  plenty,  and 
the  final  defeat  of  communism.  In  conclu- 
sive proof— to  a  stUl  doubting  world— of  the 
inherent  superiority  of  freedom. 

And  thus  It  is  that  we  are  still  engaged  m 
a  battle  for  survival.  Freedom  will  al way. 
be  challenged  by  thoee  who  fear  ".But 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  so  long  as  we  a^«* 
faithfully  to  the  cause  for  which  we  fight. 
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the  United   States  and   the   free  world   will 
ultimately  triumph. 

In  that  certainty  Ilea  the  reassiirance  that 
the  contrlbutlonfl  of  members  of  the  Veterana 
of  Foreign  Wars  on  the  world's  battlefields 
win  never  be  forgotten. 


The  Congo  Must  Gean  Its  Own  House 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF     NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16. 1964 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  letter  from  M  Moise  Tshombe 
was  received  yesterday. 

M.  Tshombe  takes  the  highly  unpopu- 
lar point  of  view  that  the  people  and  the 
Government  of  the  Con^o  have  sot  to  do 
their  own  housecleaning  in  their  owii 
way.  While  this  may  be  unpopular,  it 
Is  at  least  refre.shinK- 

With  the  letter  Is  an  article,  published 
some  time  back,  from  the  Washington 
Star,  that  Is  of  considerable  interest  and 
bears  out  the  views  of  tiie  Congolese 
leader: 

Mat  25.  1964. 
Re  the  Coniro  must  clean  Its  own  house. 
Hon.   Katvamnk  6t.    Geobce, 
U.S.  Confre»8UHmimn, 
Tuxedo  Fmrk.  NY., 
Vni**4,  Stmtm  of  America. 

HoNotukacK  1i£abam  :  Almost  simultaneously 
with  Its  proclajnatloa  of  Independence.  4 
years  ago.  the  Ctongo.  governed  from  L^pold- 
vllle,  has  be*B  living  on  '•borrowed  time," 
rocked  by  one  crisis  after  another. 

Conflicts  of  authority  In  a  national  gov- 
ernment which  lacked  both  the  prestige  and 
power  for  the  Job  at  hand,  coupled  with  the 
emotional  confusion  of  electoral  propaganda, 
spelled  chaoe  for  the  new  Congo  state  right 
from  the  start.  This  chaos  has  Increased, 
until  today  It  has  reached  shock  proportions. 

Desperately  anxious  to  avoid  admitting 
their  weaknees.  the  Central  Goveriunent  of 
the  Congo  did  its  beet  to  confuse  the  rest 
of  the  world  Into  associating  Katanga  with 
colonialism-  The  truth  Is  that  Katanga 
strove  only  to  save  Itself  from  the  anarchy 
that  ravaged  the  rest  of  the  Congo  which 
the  Central  Government  was  unable  to  con- 
trol. 

Everyone  now  knows  that  this  colonial 
"smokescreen"  deceived  many  members  of 
the  United  Nations  at  the  time.  Similarly. 
observers  now  recognize  that  the  Central 
Governm.ent  exploited  the  mysterious  death 
of  Patrice  Lumumba  to  discredit  Katanga. 

The  end  of  the  fighting  with  Katanga, 
which  could  not  have  possibly  done  anything 
to  eliminate  the  Incompetence  and  venality 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Central  Government  at 
L^opoldvllle,  failed  to  bring  the  results  ex- 
pected. The  complete  disregard  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  national  reconciliation  embodied  In 
the  U  Thant  plan,  an  Instrument  originally 
Intended  to  Insure  peace  and  order  In  the 
Congo,  plus  the  total  Incapacity  of  the  Cen- 
tral Government,  a  regime  much  more  In- 
terested In  lining  their  personal  pockets  than 
In  the  good  of  the  Congo,  has  resulted  In 
making  the  Congo  more  dependent  on  for- 
eign   powers    than    ever. 

Eloquent  testimony  to  their  Indifference, 
and  duplicity,  Is  offered  by  the  exchange  rate 
of  the  Congo  franc.  It  is  now  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  Its  1960  value. 


The  Congo  must  follow  the  example  of 
other  African  nations  which  managed  to 
settle  their  rivalries  and  conflicts  in  the 
Inter-Afrlcan  conferences  at  Casablanca. 
Monrovia,  and  Brazzaville,  and  constituted 
the  OUA  as  the  sound  basis  for  African  col- 
laboration. The  Congo  must  settle  Its  own 
problenas  and  by  means  of  free  elections  amt 
it  house  In  order  with  the  same  wisdom  and 
foresight. 

National  reconclllatlnn.  the  password,  after 
the  fighting  In  Katanga  w;is  over,  and  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  achieved  through 
the  U  Thant  plan,  but  was  not,  due  to  the 
machinations  of  Central  Government  figures 
who  deliberately  ignored  the  plan's  pro- 
visions In  their  own  self-interest,  should  be 
brought  about. 

These  venal  men  should  be  brought  to 
task  and  a  new  government  consisting  of 
men  who  have  demonstrated  their  public 
Interest  should  be  formed  at  once  to  elim- 
inate corruption  and  set  the  Congo  on  Its 
rightful  path. 

The  Congo  must  a.ssume  Its  place  as  an 
effective  member  of  the  fiimlly  of  new  Afri- 
can nations,  and  a  stanch  friend  of  the 
West  and  can  only  do  so  with  honest  and 
efficient  government.  Continuation  of  chaos 
and  corruption  as  now  fostered  by  self- 
interest  cliques  and  by  certain  foreign  finan- 
cial interests,  so  patently  obvious  In  the 
Leopoklvllle  of  today.  Is  not  only  unhealthy 
for  the  Congo  but  a  sword  In  the  back  of  the 
African  community  of  nations.  'I'he  OUA 
can  b«  strong,  negotiate  on  honorable  terms 
with  countries  purchasing  and  developing 
Africa's  natural  rssources.  only.  If  tlie  new 
nations  of  Africa  are  healthy.  The  Congo  Is 
presently  In  a  perilously  unhealthy  state, 
and  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  Its  weakest 
link. 

X  attach  a  copy  of  a  recent  editorial  In 
the  Washington  Star  which  may  Interest 
you. 

Any  remarks  you  care  to  make  wovild  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Yours  sincerely, 

MoLSE  TSCHOMBE. 

(Prom  the  W;ishlngton   (DC  )    E\enlng  Star, 
Apr.  29.  1964] 

Shabbt  Business 

In  January  1963,  a  United  Nations  force, 
while  disclaiming  any  such  purpose,  Wiis 
crushing  Molse  Tshombe 's  Katanga  army  and 
chasing  the  "white  mercenaries"  out  of  the 
coiuitry. 

Still,  reforms  were  pruniised.  The  United 
Nations  said  tlie  Congo  Government  in  Leo- 
poldvUle  had  granted  anuieety  to  Mr.  Tshom- 
be and  had  guaranteed  him  full  freedom  of 
movement.  The  U.N.  also  put  forward  an 
eight-point  plan  for  reconciliation.  The  first 
Item  on  the  list  called  for  adoption  of  a  new 
constitution  setting  up  a  federal  system  un- 
der which  Tshombe's  Katanga  would  have 
enjoyed  a  considerable  measure  of  autonomy. 

By  June  of  last  year,  however,  the  Leo- 
poldvlle  politician*  had  gerrymandered  Ka- 
tanga In  such  fashion  that  Tshombe  could 
hardly  expect  to  be  elected  to  anything,  and 
he  left  the  country. 

By  October  a  6-month  "state  of  emergency" 
had  been  decreed  by  Leopoldvllle  In  order 
to  stop  "demonstrations." 

And  now — Just  last  week  —there  was  a  tiny 
Item  In  the  paper  which  announced  that  the 
state  of  emergency  has  been  extended  "Indefi- 
nitely" by  President  Joseph  K.isavubu.  that 
public  meetings  are  banned  and  that  civil 
courts  are  being  replaced  by  military  tri- 
bunals. 

Our  own  Government  actively  encouraged 
and  supported  this  shameful  performance. 
Surely  tiioee  responsible  for  the  decision  to 
"smash  Tshombe"  have  nothing  to  be 
proud    of. 


St.  Loait  Academy,  Staten  Itlud,  N.T. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NEW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVI8 
Tuesday,  June  16,  1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  annual  commencement  of 
St.  Louis  Academy  was  held  Saturday, 
June  13,  1964.  Sister  Mary  Peter.  prtnJ 
cipal.  praduated  the  largest  class  in  the 
school's  history.  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Edward 
J.  Dolan  conferred  diplomas  on  the 
graduates. 

Mi.ss  Maureen  B.  Killen.  valedictorian, 
received  the  Grneral  Excellence  Awaid, 
and  Mi.ss  Sandra  Bansept,  salutatortaa, 
received  second  honors.  Other  awar^ 
were  won  by  Patricia  Wlllson,  Patrteta- 
Nlcolaus.  Elyse  Herbert.  Leonor  Mn- 
senden.  Mary  MulcaJiy,  Kathleen  Palkr, 
Diana  Diaz.  Georglana  Phend.  Barbara 
Van  Valen.  and  Denlse  Rankin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
my  address. 

In  a  conversation  I  had  with  Sister 
Mary  Peter  earlier  today  I  neglected  to 
explain  to  her  that  the  reason  I  have  not 
emerged  successful  in  any  debate 
throughout  the  14  years  of  my  manlafe 
probably  stems  from  the  fact  that  tag 
wife  received  2  years  of  her  acadcBik 
training    here    at    St.    Louis    Academy. 

This  is.  of  course,  a  compliment  to  the 
training  in  logic  you  receive  here  at 
St.  Louis.  My  best  advice  to  the  ladlei 
here  today  Ls  to  let  someone  at  sooe 
time  In  the  future  win  one  every  now  and 
then. 

My  address  follows: 

To  you  young  ladles  (people)  gatbcni 
here  today,  this  ix"caslon  is  a  bittersweet  B- 
perlence.  Joyous,  yes.  in  the  knowledge  that 
you  are  on  the  threshold  of  new  opportuni- 
ties, new  challenges,  new  and  greater  respoo- 
slbllttles:  and  sad,  too.  In  the  reallzatln 
that  now.  after  these  echool-tled  yean  flC 
friendship,  you  must  i>art  and  walk 
to  yoiu-  individual  destiny. 

The  pressures,  the  parties,  the  excites 
of  graduation  leave  little  time  for  reflectkia, 
I  know;  but  my  guess  Is  that  each  of  70a, 
sometime  In  the  happy  confusion  of  the  put 
few  days,  has  paused  to  wonder:  "What  hai 
life  In  store  for  me?  Will  I  reach  the  goal  I 
have  set  for  myself?"  Now,  I  am  a  Congrwi 
man,  not  an  oracle;  I  cannot  tell  you  whetlMf 
or  not  you  will  reach  your  goal,  but  I  can 
tell  you  how  you  can  reach  toward   It. 

The  key  Is  education. 

Education  means  different  things  to  dif- 
ferent people.  To  the  young  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  In  an  emerging  nation  In  Africa. 
education  means  the  God-given  prlvUegt  oi 
bringing  the  benefits  of  the  modern  world  to 
an  untutored  savage:  to  the  savage,  educa- 
tion can  mean  so  simple  a  thing  as  biilc 
farming  that  will  keep  him  and  his  family 
from  want. 

To  the  far-seeing  scientist,  educatton 
means  widening  the  horizons  of  inan% 
knowledge — and  our  horizons  are  itfll 
limited,  despite  the  great  strides  we  haw 
made  In  the  p>ast  quarter  century — and  ap- 
plying this  knowledge  to  build  a  better  so- 
ciety and  a  more  equitable  one. 


In  short,  education  Is  another  word  for 
^ogrtBA,  whether  It  means  the  abUlty  to 
J^^l  a  signature  or  the  ability  to  launch  a 
— oket  to  the  moon. 

It  u  theoretically  possible,  of  course,  to 
grccrefis  without  education.  Take  the  case 
JJ^jfred.  who  was  the  office  Janitor  for  a 
lifM  corporation.  Alfred  was  a  crackerjack 
tajjitor;  hard  working,  oonsclentlotia,  and 
^led  at  repairing  the  minor  things  that  go 
yrong  In  an  office.  His  bosses  were  highly 
pleased  with  him.  But,  one  day  there  was  a 
corporate  merger  and  a  new  set  of  bosses 
Btored  In,  among  them  a  personnel  manager 
fbo  was  a  stickler  for  regulations.  In  In- 
I^Tlewlng  Alfred  he  was  horrified  to  learn 
tliat  the  Janitor  could  not  read  or  write. 
(jood  Janitor  or  not,  Alfred  was  fired. 

Nobody  else  would  hire  him.  So,  In  des- 
paratlon,  Alfred  withdrew  his  smaU  savings 
lad  opened  a  small  tobacco  shop.  He  was  as 
■ood  a  businessman  as  he  was  a  Janitor; 
though  Ullterate,  he  was  shrewd.  In  time, 
lie  opened  a  second  shop,  then  a  third  •  •  • 
eventually,  some  of  his  wealthy  ctistomers 
Induced  him  to  c^en  a  chain  and  agreed  to 
back  him  to  the  tune  ot  $500,000.  The  day 
eame  to  close  the  deal,  and  Alfred  was  across 
the  desk  from  the  banker,  who  handed  him 
the  contract  to  read  and  sign. 

"I  can't  read  or  write."  said  Alfred. 

The  banker  was  astounded. 

"What."  he  exclaimed.*  "You've  done  so 
well  in  bxislness  and  you  can't  read  or  write. 
/nst  think  what  you'd  be  If  you  could  read 
•nd  write." 

"I  know  what  I'd  be,"  said  Alfred,  "I'd  be 
i  janltcH-." 

Now.  that's  a  good  story,  but  it's  Just 
that — a  story.  In  today's  Increasingly  com- 
plex world  the  Ullterate — and  even  the  semi- 
literate — la  totally  helpless  and  hopeless.  It 
is  a  keenly  competitive  world;  only  those 
who  are  prepared  can  reap  Its  rewards. 

Let  me  tell  you  another  story — this  one 
true.  Some  6  years  ago,  down  In  Prince 
Edward  Oounty.  Va.,  the  authorities  closed 
the  public  schools  rather  than  obey  a  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  order  to  integrate  them. 
Public  schools  stopped  for  almost  3,000  chil- 
dren. For  the  whites  among  them,  stopgap 
ichools — In  church  basements,  libraries, 
fraternal  halla,  anjrwhere  there  was  room — 
were  soon  organized.  In  time,  a  whole  new 
private  school  system,  with  Its  own  build- 
ings, libraries  and  other  facilities,  was  pro- 
Tided  for  the  white  children  In  a  massive 
oommunity  effort. 

But  for  all  except  a  few  of  the  1,650  Negro 
eliildren  In  Prince  Edward  County  there  was 
no  school  at  all  for  4  long  years.  Until  this 
year,  when  a  group  of  public  spirited  men 
and  women  put  their  time,  talent,  and  money 
to  work,  there  were  no  classes  at  all  fc«' 
Negroes.  The  new  schools  for  them  opened 
with  high  optimism — but  not  even  the  edu- 
cators realized  the  damage  that  this  4-year 
blank  had  wrought. 

Consider  this — for  hundreds  of  Negro  chil- 
dren who  entered  school  for  the  first  time 
this  year  the  loss  was  complete.  An  11 -year- 
old  girl  had  to  be  shown  how  to  hold  a  pen- 
cil. A  lO-year-old  boy  clapped  his  hands  to 
his  sides  and  tearfully  refused  to  touch  a 
library  book  because,  as  he  said,  "I  can't 
read."  First  graders  couldn't  or  wouldn't 
•ay  their  own  names;  those  of  high  school 
kge  had  forgotten  how  to  read  or  do  grade 
school  arithmetic,  their  speech  was  almost 
unlntellglble;  some  of  the  young  jaeople,  in 
the  18  to  22  ag«  bracket,  mind  you.  tried 
to  take  up  their  high  school  work  again 
but  found  the  pace  too  fast  and  quit,  many 
.  have  droppjed  out,  permanently  lost  to 
themselves  and  to  a  society  that  simply  can- 
not afford  this  waste  of  human  resources. 

Thus,  you  here  today,  with  those  cherished 
diplomas  in  your  hands,  are  fortunate.  But 
how  win  you  UBC  Uiis  good  forttine?  To 
what  purpose  will  you  put  your  education? 


How  will  you  employ  this  magic  key  to  the 
futtire?  To  open  a  door  to  a  sntig.  smug, 
private  world  of  sectirlty?  Today,  this  is 
an  alluringly  easy  door  to  open.  There  Is 
opportunity  on  every  side.  Well-paying  Jobs 
seek  you  out;  It  is  a  buyer's  market  In  em- 
ployment for  those  who  have  the  where- 
withal— education.  We  live  In  an  era  of 
unparaUeled  material  prosperity.  The  world 
of  the  magazines — a  house  In  the  suburbs, 
a  good,  safe  Job.  happy,  well-fed  child; en 
and  all  the  rest  of  it — is  a  reality,  and  all  lor 
a  dollar  down  and  a  dollar  a  week. 

Unliappily,  we  have  all  been  so  bedazzled 
with  the  false  gold  of  materialism  that  we 
tend  to  accept  It  as  an  end  in  itself;  our 
sense  of  values  becomes  distorted;  the  new 
Job  Is  accepted  not  because  It  offers  a  greater 
opportunity  for  acoompllshment  or  a  deeper 
feeling  of  satisfaction,  but  because  it  nour- 
ishes the  ego;  the  new  house  is  bought  not 
so  much  to  live  in  as  It  is  to  impress  friends 
who  perhaps  cannot  afford  one;  the  old  car 
Is  perfectly  serviceable — and  paid  for — but 
the  new  car  is  a  status  symbol.  It  is  a  tidy 
life,  and  can  be  yours  for  the  asking,  but  is 
It  a  worthy  goal?  Is  this  aU  that  education 
really  means?  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
it  does  not. 

Education  means  the  ability  to  grow— 
spiritually  and  Intellectually  as  well  as  ma- 
terially. And  with  education  goes  obliga- 
tion— the  obligation  of  each  succeeding  gen- 
eration to  carry  on  the  perpetual  quest  for 
the  improvement  of  society  In  other  areas 
besides  the  material. 

And,  believe  me.  we  have  room  for  growth 
spiritually  and  Intellectually.  We  are  edu- 
cated enough  to  destroy  the  world  with  a 
monstrous  weapon,  but  not  educated  enough 
to  see  to  it  that  this  weapon  will  never  be 
used;  we  are  educated  enough  to  orbit  a  man 
in  the  awesome  environment  of  space,  but 
not  educated  enovigh  to  seat  a  black  chUd 
In  a  white  school  without  the  risk  of  vio- 
lence; we  are  educated  enough  to  produce 
a  nvan  such  as  the  late  President  Kennedy, 
but  not  educated  enough  to  cure  the  sick 
mind  of  the  assassin  who  was  destined  to 
kill  him. 

But.  you  ask,  wliat  Is  It  that  I  can  do  to 
grow,  to  repay  this  obligation  my  education 
has  imposed  ujxjn  me?  First,  you  must  con- 
tinue to  learn;  your  diploma,  from  this 
academy,  or  from  college,  is  a  beginning,  not 
an  ending.  For  too  many  today,  the  mental 
books  close  upon  graduation,  never  again  to 
opeik  We  live  in  an  age  of  specialization, 
which  means  that  we  are  so  preoccupied  with 
a  part  of  a  project  that  we  forget  the  whole 
of  It.  A  rocket  sclentistB,  we'll  say  for  pur- 
poses of  Ultistratlon,  Is  the  Nation's  foremost 
technician  on  solid  fuels;  his  entire  life  Is 
wrapped  up  In  his  work.  He  takes  no  In- 
terest in  politics,  he  Is  oblivious  of  the  can- 
cerous social  crises  of  the  time,  he  simply 
cannot  be  bothered  by  the  problems  of  the 
world  beyond  his  own  narrow  horizon.  What 
Is  this  overspeclallzed  man,  then,  really 
contributing  to  the  society  that  provided 
him  his  opportunity?  The  answer  is  noth- 
ing, except  In  the  strictly  material  sense. 

Is  this  man,  as  Intelligent  as  he  Is.  con- 
tributing a  tenth  as  much  as  those  dedicated 
and  caring  people  who  devoted  their  time, 
talent,  and  money  to  provide  schooling  for 
the  friendless  Negro  children  down  In 
Virginia? 

No. 

So.  I  urge  you,  never  let  your  Intellectual 
horizon  shrink.  Keep  yotirself  mentally  ac- 
tlve,whether  you  become  scientists  or  house- 
wife and  mother — and,  more  and  more,  I'm 
Inclined  to  think  the  latter  Is  the  more  Im- 
portant of  the  professions — keep  pace  with 
the  events  that  vitally  concern  you — politics, 
international  affairs,  the  schools,  the  whole 
varied,  exciting  wc^d  around  you.  Remem- 
ber, most  problems  are  not  beyond  solution; 
but  in  order  to  arrive  at  solutions  you  first 


must  understand  the  problem;  and  to  under- 
stand the  problem  you  must  be  aware  of  it. 

Awareness,  unfortunately,  Is  a  aparce  com- 
modity; think  of  the  tens  of  millions  dully 
staring  each  night  into  the  blue  glare  of 
television  sets,  comfortably  niunblng  their 
minds,  and  you  can  readUy  understand  why 
awareness  Is  uncommon  today.  Turn  off  the 
television  once  In  a  while;  read  the  news- 
papers; take  a  trip  to  the  library  and  pick 
up  some  books,  preferably  by  authors  you 
don't  agree  with  at  all — there's  nothing  like 
a  high  sense  of  outrage  for  stimulating  the 
intellect.  You'll  be  surprised  at  the  cogent 
arguments  you  can  come  up  with.  All  of  a 
sudden,  you're  growing. 

But  interest  In  Itself  Isn't  enough;  you 
must  get  in  the  game  of  life  instead  of  Just 
buying  a  ticket  and  watching  from  the  side- 
lines. Nothing  Is  so  deeply  satisfying  as  to 
l>e  a  part  of  some  undertaking,  whether  it  be 
a  church  bazaar  or  a  presidential  campaign. 
Ask  yoiu^elf.  as  you  begin  your  adult  life, 
what  are  your  Ideals,  your  political  philos- 
ophy, your  attitudes  toward  current  Issues. 
Then  seek  out  those  of  like  mind,  and  trans- 
late your  Ideas  into  action. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  Im- 
portance of  your  participation  in  politics, 
which  Is  the  very  fabric  of  ovu-  coimtry.  It  is 
truly  shameful  that  in  our  Nation — showcase 
of  democracy  for  the  world — more  pyeople  do 
not  vote  than  do,  even  in  this  comparatively 
enlightened  era.  Too  many  of  us  shrug  and 
say,  "Oh,  well,  what's  one  vote,  one  way  or 
the  other?"  I  can  tell  you  how  Important 
one  vote  is — President  Johnson's  career  on 
the  national  political  scene  was  the  result 
of  Just  84  votes — ^tiie  slim  margin  that  sent 
him  to  the  U.S.  Senate  In  1948. 

Even  more  Important  than  your  vote  is 
your  participation.  I  dont  mean,  of  coiu-se, 
that  you  should  run  for  office,  though  there 
Is  certainly  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't. 
What  I  do  mean  is  that  you  should  make  your 
voice  heard  for  or  against  a  legislative  pro- 
posal, for  or  against  a  candidate.  To  believe 
In  an  Idea  or  a  man  and  not  support  It  or 
him  Is  to  l>e  untrue  to  yourself;  political 
apathy  Is  an  evil  that  can  have  appalling 
consequences;  tyranny  is  far  more  often  the 
result  of  apathy  than  revolution;  consider 
the  bloody  Nazi  reglnae  In  Germany;  Hitler 
did  not  seize  the  Government  of  Germany — 
he  won  it  by  default  through  the  apathy  oi 
the  German  people. 

Begin  your  participation  at  home.  In  your 
neighborhood.  Look  around  yotL  What  are 
the  problems  of  your  community?  What 
does  it  need?  How  can  you  help?  Does  a 
family  need  aid?  Does  the  Scout  troop  need 
adult  leadership?  Is  the  PTA  withering  for 
lack  of  Interest?  You  have  the  education, 
you  are  aware,  you  understand.  You  have 
the  key  to  constructive  participation.  Use 
It. 

As  you  participate,  you  grow  again,  this 
time  to  a  realization  of  the  tremendous — and 
deeply  rewarding — obligation  you  have  to 
those  less  fortunate  than  yourself.  To  bring 
this  home  to  you  today,  I  want  to  tell  you  a 
story — a  true  one  and  a  poignant  one — that 
will  take  you  back  again  to  Prince  Edward 
County,  'Va.,  where  education  is  so  Important 
because  there  has  been  so  little  of  it. 

Among  the  Negro  children  who  had  never 
attended  school  was  an  8-year-old  boy  named 
Beauregard  Lee.  Now  Beauregard  was  no 
different  than  the  rest,  he  too  was  timid  and 
fearful.  But  when  he  took  the  general  IQ 
test  his  teachers,  these  truly  educated  men 
and  women  who  gavc'up  the  easy,  well-fur- 
nl&hed  life  to  help  these  unfortunate  young- 
sters— were  astounded;  Beaiu-egard  Lee  came 
up  with  an  IQ  of  153  percent,  which  means 
he  has  more  brain  power  than  96  percent  of 
all  Americans.  Beauregard,  at  8,  Is  already 
solving  algebraic  equations. 

But  If  It  had  not  been  for  those  who 
were  faithful  to  the  obligation  of  their  educa- 
tion. Beauregard  Lee  would  be  forever  lost 
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to  Ignorance.  So,  wherever  your  career  takes 
you.  to  whatever  heights  you  climb,  think 
occasslonally  of  Beauregard  Lee.  At  some 
time  In  your  life  you  may  pass  a  little  boy  or 
girl  like  him.  If  you  do.  pause  and  give  him 
the  magic  key  that  was  handed  to  you,  the 
magic  key  to  education.  In  doing  so  you  will 
achieve  the  noblest  goal  that  life  has  to  offer. 
Thank  you. 


Oversea   GI    Wants    Prayers   in   Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

OF    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  16.  1964 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  have  been  Inserting  some  letters  and 
statements  In  the  Record  by  organiza- 
tions, groups,  and  Individuals,  who  see 
the  great  necessity  of  returning  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  to  our  public  schools. 
These  are  exceptional  items,  out  of  many 
thousands  I  receive. 

Today  Is  another  exception.  This  is 
one  of  many  coming  from  our  men  in 
the  military  service  of  our  country.  I  do 
not  know  where  he  is  stationed  abroad, 
but  wherever  he  Is,  I  am  sure  that  he 
expresses  the  sentiments  of  many  of  his 
contemporaries.  You  will  want  to  read 
this,  I  know,  and  despite  the  opposition 
of  some  constitutional  lawyers  and  theo- 
logians, this  young  man  expresses  him- 
self on  what  it  means  to  cut  God  out  of 
any  part  of  our  lives,  any  place,  and  at 
any  time. 

Mat    16,    1963. 

Deab  Sir:  My  name  Is  Joseph  Valenzuela, 
I  am  a  member  at  the  U.S.  Army.  I  am 
originally  froen  San  Jose,  Calif.,  a  member 
of  the  Soutliem  Baptist  Chiiroh,  a  Christian, 
and  a  backer  of  your  stand  on  the  Issue  of 
prayers  In  school. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  In  reference  to  your 
stand  on  prayers  In  school.  I  have  reed  your 
srtand  and  beliefs  on  this  grave  Issue  In  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  newspaper  which  we  re- 
ceive over  here  In  Europe. 

Sir.  first,  I  would  like  you  to  know  how 
great  I  feel  that  there  are  still  men  In  poli- 
tics who  contain  that  true  of  an  American. 
Sir.  I  also  feel  sure  thiit  you  speak  sincerely 
and  from  your  heart,  and  not  merely  as  a 
politician  who  Is  seeking  to  (?aln  recognition 
and  approval  for  his  own  approval.  Sir,  It 
Is  h.ird  for  me  to  understand  why  our  fellow 
men  cannot  see  that  our  country  wa£  based 
and  started  on  the  beliefs  of  Oixl  and  wor- 
ship oi  God.  Our  great  leaders  such  as 
Washington  and  Lincoln  who  believed  and 
worshiped  God  and  our  country  was  blessed 
by  God  for  the  people's  faithfulness  to  Him. 
And  of  this  firm  foundation  our  country 
grew  to  be  the  greaieet  of  aJl  time. 

Sir.  I  know  now  that  our  country  Is  at  a 
very  low  tid«  In  Its  Christian  beliefs,  and  Is 
rapidly  Increasing  In  nonbelievers  and 
atheists.  Now  the  shock  of  the  stopping  of 
prayers  by  our  schoolklds  to  God  who  gave 
us  and  created  this  great  country  of  ours. 
This,  sir.  I  believe  Is  the  first  drastic  wrong 
move  that  will  certainly  lead  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Americans  by  majority  by  far  do  not  want 
this  and  it  Is  hard  for  me  to  comprehend  how 
a  handful  of  atheists  could  turn  this  whole 
country  Into  the  opposite  direction  of  God. 
Sir.  communism  grows  on  the.se  ro<.)ts.  a  non- 
worshipper  to  a  nonbellever  to  an  atheist  and 
finally  to  a  Communist. 


For  as  you  know  communism  and  Chrla- 
tlanlty  cannot  succeed  together,  have  never, 
and  never  will.  This  decision  and  other  de- 
cisions lately — I  am  sure  they  have  been 
hailed  as  great  victories  by  the  Conununlst 
countries.  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  stated  that 
they  do  not  have  to  destroy  us,  that  we  will 
destroy  ourselves,  and  I  believe  that  we  are 
going  directly  as  he  stated. 

Russia's  Lenin  In  his  ten  commands  for- 
bade the  belief  of  God,  because  he  knew  that 
it  would  not  work  with  communism.  I  stop 
to  wonder  how  our  great  forefathers  of  this 
country,  who  believed  In  God  and  in  all  mat- 
ters asked  God  for  wisdom,  understanding, 
and  help  In  running  the  Government  mat- 
ters, would  react  to  thl.s  grave  matter.  We 
are  not  allowed  to  have  prayers  In  school,  yet 
most  colleges,  by  their  anthropology  classes, 
are  allowed  to  say  actually  that  we  are  direct 
from  monkeys  and  that  Gixl  Is  Just  a  pretty 
fairytale  book. 

Sir,  may  God  bless  you  and  your  fellow 
politician.-;  who  stand  with  you  in  this  cause 
for  the  welfare  of  our  great  country,  I  will 
continually  pray  for  you  and  may  our  Al- 
mighty G(xl  forgive  u.s  for  our  faults  and 
mlstinderstandincr,  and  that  he  may  sprinkle 
a  little  of  His  erreat  and  unlimited  wl.sdom 
on  us  and  our  country. 

Jeremiah  7:23:  "But  this  thing  com- 
manded I  thorn,  saying  Obey  my  voire,  and 
I  will  be  your  Ood.  and  ye  shall  be  my 
people:  and  walk  ye  In  all  the  wavs  that  I 
have  commanded  you.  th:it  It  may  be  well 
utUo  yf)u." 

Josmi  Vmfnviti  ^,  Jr 


Federal  Employnient  Costs  Are  Increasing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOfRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPHERENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
mini.stratinn's  proposal  for  a  .salary  boost 
for  Federal  employees  recalls  the  fan- 
fare of  its  earlier  moves  to  cut  Govern- 
ment spending.  The  Pre.sident  himself 
promLsed  substantial  savings  from  a  pro- 
gram of  pei-sonnel  reduction.  In  view 
of  the  present  pro{x>sal  to  lnciea.se 
sharply  Government  payroll  costs,  an 
evaluation  of  the  results  of  the  person- 
nel reduction  program  l.s  certainly  rele- 
vant. 

Claims  made  by  administration  officials 
must  be  analyzed  carefully  to  determine 
their  real  sub.stance:  this  is  esi>eclally 
true  of  announcements  of  personnel  re- 
ductions. Facts  can  be  presented  to 
prove  a  contention  which,  upon  closer 
scrutiny,  has  little  real  meaning. 

The  President  recently  announced,  for 
example,  that  there  were  13.743  fewer 
employees  In  March  of  this  year  than  In 
March  1963.  However,  funds  for  the 
public  works  acceleration  program  were 
almovSt  exhausted  by  March  1964,  and 
if  the  temporary  employees  under  this 
program  are  excluded.  Federal  employ- 
ment in  March  of  this  year  actually  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  previous  year  by  1,105. 
The  reduction  that  occurred  was  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  program  rather  than 
to  the  effort  of  the  sulmlnlstratlon. 

Those  who  maintain  that  economy  In 
Government  can  be  realized  by  person- 


nel cutbacks  alone  may  be  proved  vroo* 
In  practice.  A  decrease  In  PVjderal  m^ 
ployment  will  provide  little  or  no  savW 
If  accompanied  by  an  increase  In  oiv! 
time  costs  or  In  contractor  peraoBM 
The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
has  noted  that,  although  the  Departnunt 
of  Defense  has  eliminated  some  Jobs  an 
Increase  of  2.322  man-years  of  contractor 
personnel  Is  planned  for  1965.  We  must 
be  careful  to  consider  all  relevant  factors 
In  our  efforts  to  economize  to  assure  that 
savings  achieved  In  one  area  are  not 
offset  by  Increased  costs  in  another. 

The  administration  also  has  a  tend. 
ency  to  talk  of  only  one  part  of  the 
Federal  employment  situation;  namely 
employment  in  the  executive  branch.  U 
a  complete  evaluation  of  the  personnel 
picture  Is  to  be  made,  employees  In  ttn 
legislative  and  judicial  branches,  as  wdl 
as  members  of  the  military  services  aod 
foreign  nationals  employed  by  the  U& 
overseas,  must  also  be  considered.  Even 
though  employment  in  the  executive 
branch  alone  may  decline,  the  Govctb- 
ment  may  find  overall  employment  and 
payroll  costs  increasing.  In  fact,  the 
Tax  Foundation  has  estimated  that  total 
payroll  costs  will  rise  from  the  $25  bil- 
lion In  1963  to  $27  4  billion  In  1965  if  the 
propovsed  pay  bill  is  enacted. 

The  attempt  to  Justify  increases  In 
Federal  employment  by  increases  In  the 
total  population  is  of  little  merit.  E«- 
cept  for  the  po.stal  service.  Government 
activities  are  not  clasely  tied  to  the  coun- 
try's population.  National  defense,  In- 
terest on  the  public  debt,  and  space  «- 
ploratlon,  for  example,  need  not  grow  as 
the  population  lncrea.ses.  Moreover,  un- 
der proper  administration,  personnel 
efficiency  will  increase,  and  worker  pro- 
ductivity in  all  branches  of  the  Govenv- 
ment  will  rtse  making  little  or  no  In- 
crease In  the  size  of  the  work  foree 
necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
of  population.  Judging  by  the  admlnh- 
tratjon's  claims,  this  Is  exactly  what  is 
happening  in  the  Post  Office  Etepart- 
ment.  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  to  name 
ju.st  a  few  outstanding  examples. 

Comparison  of  Federal  civilian  pay- 
roll increases  to  increases  In  the  Nation's 
personal  Income  also  is  of  interest.  Be- 
tween 1960  and  1963,  for  example,  whoi 
personal  income  rose  by  14.9  percent,  the 
Federal  payroll  went  up  21.3  percent 
Such  a  comparison  seems  more  signif- 
icant than  relating  Federal  employment 
to  population. 

Success  in  reducing  Federal  civilian 
employment  can  be  attained  only  by  a 
far-reaching,  sustained  cfTort.  The  tend- 
ency to  stress  the  number  of  civil  em- 
ployees alone  or  to  relate  Federal  em- 
ployment to  the  population  can  weaken 
the  determination  to  reduce  the  Federal 
work  force.  It  Is  most  lmix)rtant  that  ire 
approach  all  policies  concerning  Fedenl 
personnel.  Including  pay -raise  proposals, 
with  all  the  relevant  facts  at  hand  in  or- 
der to  produce  coherent  action  in  this 
area. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Tax  Poundatton 
on  "The  Federal  Budget  for  Fiscal  19«5" 
develops  this  subject  In  detail  and  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  place  No.  7  of  the 


j^iundation's  series  of  budget  briefs  in 
^  Record  at  this  point: 

mgg  FishsUlI.  Btjdcxt  fo«  FiscAi  1©6S :  Federal 
pjRsoNNKL    AND    Pat    Costs    Amx    Incucas- 

jjjc No.  7  IN  A  Srairs  of  Budcbt  Brixfs 

The  January  budget  meBsage  points  out 
flj»t  the  proposals  call  for  a  substantial 
l^uctlon  In  total  clvUan  employment  in  the 
•xecutlve  branch.  In  subsequent  pronounce- 
Bjents  the  Chief  Executive  has  stressed  ad- 
BjlnUtratlon  efforts  to  reduce  Federal  em- 
ployment. 

Prior  to  the  submission  of  the  1965  budget, 
Uie  President  directed  Federal  department 
md  agency  heads  to  make  strenuous  efforts 
to  reduce  employment.  He  Indicated  that 
snployment  ceilings  would  be  set  for  the 
jgencles.  On  March  81,  1964.  the  Bureau  of 
tlM  Budget  Issued  a  circular  seeking  to  estab- 
lish systematic  methods  for  controlling  and 
uportlng  on  employment.  Improvement  In 
manpower    utilization,    reductions    In    cost. 

These  efforts,  and  the  attention  rejieatedly 
directed  to  them  by  the  President  and  other 
ofllclals,  plus  the  administration's  push  for 
enactment  of  a  half-bllUon  dollar  pay  In- 
crease for  Federal  employees,  naturally  gen- 


erate Interest  in  tlie  Government's  employ- 
ment and  pay  picture.  Some  pertinent  ques- 
tions arise. 

What  are  Vie  prospects  Tor  achieving  the 
substantial  reduction  In  Federal  civilian 
employment  pronilsed  in  the  Jantiary  budget 
message?  How  much  progress  has  been  made 
to  date?  To  what  extent.  If  any,  will  such 
personnel  cutbacks  lower  Federal  expendi- 
tures In  fiscal  1965  and  future  years?  These 
questions,  and  others,  are  considered  In  this, 
the  seventh  In  a  series  of  bulletins  on  the 
Federal  budget  for  1965. 
HOW    MUCH    EEDucnON    IN    ;federal    civilian 

EMPLOYMENT? 

Actually,  the  1965  budget  document  Indi- 
cated only  a  very  modest  reduction — 1,200 — 
In  civilian  employment  In  the  12  months 
following  June  30,  1964.  Budget  tabulations. 
In  fact,  showed  that  the  total  number  of 
Federal  civilian  employees  on  Jtme  30,  1965, 
would  exceed  the  total  at  the  end  of  fi.Ecal 
1963  by  almost  21,000. 

Table  1  provides  a  breakdown  of  civilian 
employment  In  the  executive  branch,  by 
major  agency,  with  actual  data  for  fiscal  1963 
and  estimates  for  the  current  and  1965  fiscal 
years. 


These  date  require  explanation.  Year -end 
personnel  totals  Include  t«nporary,  part- 
time,  and  Intermittent  employees.  The  total 
employment  of  2,490,288  ahown  In  table  1  as 
Off  the  end  of  fiscal  1963.  for  example,  in- 
cludes 2.231,519  full-time  permanent  em- 
ployees, 65,737  classified  as  temporary  (pri- 
marily seasonal) .  87.797  i>art-tlme  employees' 
(principally  in  the  Post  OfQce  and  Veterans 
Administration),  and  105,235  classified  as 
Intermittent.  Including  leave  replacement*, 
consultants,  and  others  who  may  be  em- 
ployed for  as  little  as  a  day  or  two  a  month.. 
The  budget  document  also  pwlnts  out  that 
employment  totals  at  the  end  erf  the  fiscal 
year,  since  they  Include  seasonal  employees, 
are  likely  to  be  higher  than  the  average  for 
the  entire  year. 

In  any  case,  the  totals  are  Impoelng.  And 
the  figtires  In  table  1  leave  no  doubt  that  an 
aggressive  and  sustained  drive  will  be  re-~ 
quired  to  bring  Federal  civilian  employment 
down  even  to  the  June  30,  1963,  level.  Some 
progress  has  been  made.  Elarly  In  Mazt:h 
the  White  House  reported  that  new  end-of- 
year  projected  employment  ceUlngs  for  1965 
were  7,265  below  the  estimate  In  the  budg- 
et— bringing  the  estimated  total  reduction 
during  fiscal  1965  to  8,465. 


Ta  HLE  1. — Civilian  rrn]iUiynifnt  m  the  executive  branch  ' 

[Fiscal  years  as  of  June  30] 
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11J,U» 
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1.017.117 
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Hi,r)fi2 

32,081 

9.S67 

6H7. 161 

■M.  519 

Ifi.  78'2 

1.  no 

Sti.  ,'.7« 
7,120 
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1.621 
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34.603 
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10.016 
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1  Estimate, 

Chanitc, 

Artiial, 

Estimate, 

EsUmate, 

Change. 

11*,'. 

19(>.^  VlTStlS 

1963 

Description 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1965  vorsiis 
1963 

1,618 

-42 

Fodenil  .\vl»tion  .\pency 

46.313 

46,400 

46.450 

+  137 

115,37ti 

-f-2.!<*8 

j  (leru'ral  Sfrvurs  Adiulnlstrallon. . 

32,650 

35,944 

37,700 

+  5,050 

34.  Wi 

4-2,607 

Hoiirin?     and     Home     Finance 

.AgeiKV 

14.100 

14,410 

15.144 

+984 

NatlcinHl   .Acr'm^uttcs  and  Space 

9X9  y.M 

-27.  197 

f       .AdintiiislriiUdn.. -.. 

29,934 

82.6O0 

33.800 

+3,986 

i           31.t%31 

-bl7 
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!  Other: 

172.  bfA 

173,  021 
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+890 

90.730 

+9,668 

Civil  Pfrviee  rominl?sion.. . 

4,085 

4,  12.'i 

4.079 

-6 

72.  774 

4-3.216 

t^clcollvf  .Service  ty^leIn 

0,916 

6,996 

8,036 

+  1,120 

32.  759 

+678 
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U,954 

+  387 
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3.387 

3,500 

3,500 

+  llo 

697.900 

+10.  739 

Tfnn'.s.s.'i'  Viillty  .Vuthorlly.. - 

17,917 

18,041 

17,660 

-2f>7 

2.'i  320 

+SC11 

The  Pananui  ("iiiuiL... 

14,  W/. 

l.s.  083 

15,228 

+262 

V,,';.  Iii(orni:i1ioii  Api'iicy 

11.793 

12,228 

12,228 

+  435 

l.'i.700 

-1.082 

Misci'lLiiicnu?   Indi'iH-ndrnt  agen- 

1,2.^0 

9(1,427 

7.330 

+  !40 

+  3,848 
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cies  and  olbci 

Total -- 

23.513 
«  2,  490,  2Sfc 

24.531 

25.797 

+2.284 

2.  512,  400 

2,511,200 

+  20.912 

'  The  ficuree  Include  tentative  estimates  tor  employment  under  appropriations 
nroiK)sed  for  later  trausmlttjil.  In  aco<jrdani.e  wllli  dcdnitlun.'.  of  the  (^ivll  Service 
Coiuiul.sslon,  the  flRnrfVi  cover  both  oinpUiyecs  working  on  Jane  3(1,  and  ixirl-tlnic  and 
tatrnidttent  employees  who  work  at  any  time  during  the  month  of  June. 


•  Consists  of  civilian  employment  for  niililary  function';  and  military  assl.'^tance, 

'  Eniploymcnt  of  the  I'linama  Canal  and  the  U.S.  SoMiers'  Home  if  Included  under 
'  Other"  liolow. 

*  Excludes  7.411  project  employe*.?  for  llie  puMic  work.*  accelerjtion  program. 


Table  2. — Employment  increanfs  and  decreases  by  agency,  June  SO,  1964,  to  June  SO,  1965 
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+733 
+4.730 
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XMPUDYMENT    COMPARISONS    REQtJISE    ANALYSIS 

Budget  data  on  Federal  employment,  com- 
parUsons  of  employment  total* — and  some- 
times claims  of  personnel  reductions — ^re- 
quire examination  and  analysis  every  bit  as 
careful  as  do  other  data  In  this  huge  and 
complex  docimaent. 

A  case  In  p>olnt  Is  provided  by  an  announce- 
ment by  the  President  in  a  recent  press  con- 
ference to  the  effect  that  there  were  13,743 
fewer  Federal  employees  on  March  31  of  this 
year  than  for  March  1963.  The  statement  Is 
accurate,  but  It  requires  analysis.  The  facts 
are  these:  In  March  1963,  overall  Federal  em- 
pkiyment  Included  14,982  persons  temporar- 


ily employed  under  the  public  works  accel- 
eration program.  By  March  of  1964  funds 
for  this  program  were  about  gone,  and  only 
184  employees  were  Included  for  this  activity. 
If  these  temporary  public  works  employees 
are  excluded.  Civil  Service  Commission  data 
show  that  Federal  employment  In  March  of 
this  ye.ar  actually  exceeded  the  comparable 
toUl  12  months  earlier — by  1.105. 

Table  1  also  reveals  that — as  In  the  case 
of  the  overall  reduction  in  estimated  Federal 
expenditures  for  1965 — the  slight  net  reduc- 
tion In  Federal  civilian  employment  projected 
in  1966  (as  compared  with  1964)  U  due  mosyy 
to  a  substantial  cutback  In  civilian  employ- 


ment In  the  I>efense  Department.  This  de- 
cline will  be  almost  entirely  offset  by  in- 
creases in  other  agencies. 

Table  2  summarizes  the  major  employ- 
ment Increases  and  decreases,  by  agency,  as 
reported  In  the  January  budget  document. 
(The  estimates  have  not  been  adjusted  for 
additional  cuts  announced  by  the  F*resident 
after  submission  of  the  budget.') 

These  changes,  however,  do  not  tell  all  that 
Is  Important.  Will  personnel  cutbacks  be 
accompanied  by  equal  efforts  to  hold  down  re- 
lated costs,  so  that  savings  achieved  In  one 
place  will  not  be  offset  by  Increases  elsewhere? 
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A  case  In  p>olnt  Is  provided  by  the  recent 
report  of  the  House  Appropriations  Cominlt- 
te«  on  the  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
prlatloiuB  bill  for  fiscal  1965.  While  the  re- 
port endorsed  efforts  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary civilian  personnel.  It  also  Included  a 
pertinent  example  of  how  the  savings  from 
such  personnel  cuts  might  be  dissipated. 
The  report  states:  "Mere  reduction  of  ci- 
vilian fjersonnel  does  not  mean  a  net  saving 
to  the  Government  If  there  Is  an  attendant 
Increase  In  overtime  coets.  If  additional 
military  personnel  are  used  to  perform  work 
previously  done  by  civilians,  or  If  there  Is  a 
marked  Increase  In  the  use  of  contractor 
persoruiel.  In  this  connection,  the  commit- 
tee  has    noted    testimony   given   during   the 


hearings  that  an  Increase  of  2,322  man-years 
of  contractor  personnel  Is  planned  for  the 
1965  year.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  same  effort  should  be  made  to 
reduce  contractor  personnel  as  has  been 
made  to  reduce  Federal  civilian  personnel." 
Dlfflcultles  Ln  measurement  of  accomplish- 
ment cannot  be  overcome  easily.  Contract 
servlcee  can  appear  to  be  both  more  eco- 
nomical and  more  expensive,  depending 
ujxjn  the  quality  of  performance  and  the 
yardsticks  by  which  costs  and  accomplish- 
ments are  calculated. 

A     LO'lK     AT     OTHER     TYPES     OF     FFDERAI, 
EMPLOYMENT 

Mr>sl    of    the    publicity   as    to   Federal    em- 

ploytiuMit,    and    the   material    Included    thus 


far  in  this  bulletin,  has  dealt  with  only 
civilian  employment  in  the  executive  branch. 
SeverfU  groups  of  employee*  paid  out  of  Fed- 
eral funds  are  not  Included.  For  example, 
civilian  employment  totals  do  not  Include 
the  employees  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  National  Security  Agency, 
Nor  do  such  total  Include  (1)  foreign  na- 
tionals employed  by  XJ3.  agencies  oversea*, 

(2)  employees   of    the   legislative   branch,  or 

(3)  employees  of  the  judicial  branch.  In 
addition,  of  course,  the  Federal  Government 
pays  the  salaries  and  allowances  of  almoai 
2.7  million  uniformed  p>er8onnel  In  the 
military  services — the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps 


Tahi.k  4. —  Ciftliitn  ;iii!ir,)!i  ari'l  diliir  ihity  military  cornpensatiun         __ 
(K1.-.1  nl  yc.irs  a.f  of  June  iiO.     In  millions  of  doUiirs] 


Description 

1966 

I960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

(Mvllian  payroll: 

V  IAf*1ltlV(l  *                                   ...................... .............. 

JIO,  bie, 

XM 
129 
28 

$12.  W7 

208 

164 

36 

$13.  M8 

2K5 
IM 

$14,296 
314 

*0 

$K'>.346 

Forftiim  QfttionAls       ........... ..._.....-........-.-.*.. 

394 

Ii«^?tslfttl  V0                                 ........---- . ....................... 

17B 

Juillclsl                 

'46 

Subtotal            

11.031 
9,069 

13,006 
9.436 

14.136 
9,643 

14,836 
9,826 

16,908 

9,704 

Total                                            

20,080 

22.530 

33,678 

24,  661 

26,607 

'  Excludes  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  National  Security  .Agency  eniployiv^^  subsLstcnco  or  clothing  allowances,  chiiiige  of  duty  travel  allowances,  or  similar  pay- 

•  Includes  pay  and  allowances  couiparalile  to  civUlnn  employees    dcwa  not  include      nunts. 


T.\BLK  5. — Federal  civilian  payrotl  and  per- 
sonal income 
(Selected  flseal  years,  dollar  flgures  In  bllUonsl 


Series 


Persona!  Income 

Federikl  dvlUan  pay- 
roll 


1956 


»2X1 
10.7 


I960 


$993.4 

12.8 


1963 


$452.1 
15.6 


Perc<'nt 
lncrea.se 


19.% 

to 

ly63 


+  40.4 
+45.7 


1900 

to 

1903 


+  14.9 
+21.  3 


When  these  groups  are  Included,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  on  Federal  payrolls  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1963  — the  last  year  for  which 
such  data  are  available — totaled  54  million. 
The  combined  payroll  costs  for  all  Federal 
employees,  including  military  personnel. 
totaled  $25.6  billion  In  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1963.  Tables  3  and  4  provide  data 
on  the  numbers  and  the  payroll  coets  fc*  all 
types  of  Federal  employment  for  fi.scal  1956 
and  also  for  the  most  recent  fiscal  years  for 
which  such  data  are  available 

IMPACT  OF  PAYROLL  COSTS  ON  FTDERAL 
EXPENDITX-RES 

Tlie  1965  budget  document  contains  a  spe- 
cial analysis  of  Federal  civilian  employment. 
This  analysis  notes  that  "personnel  compen- 
sation Is  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the 
Federal      budget.        In      the      administrative 


budget  for  1966  these  coets  amount  to  only 
12.5  percent."  Since  the  analysis  covers 
civilian  employment  In  the  executive  branch 
only,  it  doee  not  Include  the  other  categories 
listed  In  table  3.  While  complete  data  are 
not  available  for  the  current  or  1965  fiscal 
years.  It  Is  {x>6sible  to  make  some  mesinlngful 
estimates 

Civilian  employment  In  the  executive 
branch  may  decline.  Actual  payroll  coets, 
however,  are  expected  to  Increase  as  a  result 
of  pay  Increases  recently  enacted  or  currently 
proposed.  To  estimate  the  civilian  payroll 
In  the  executive  branch  at  $16  5  billion  In 
fiscal  1965  does  not  apjx^ar  unreasonable. 
In  adciltion,  1965  military  comj^ensatlon  Is 
e.stlmat/Od  at  $10.9  billion,  bringing  the  totAl 
to  $27  4  billion — or  27.9  percent  of  Uital  ad- 
mini.^trative  budget  expenditures, 

Tl\e  actual  total  for  fiscal  1963  was  $25  bil- 
lion--or  26.9  percent  of  administrative 
budget  expenditures.  Actually  then,  even 
though  there  may  be  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  Federal  employees,  payroll  costs  are 
likely  to  increase  in  1965 

FEDERAI,    EMPLOYMENT    REl.ATED    TO    POPULATIl  l^f 
GROWTH 

The  current  emphasi.s  on  reduction  in 
number  of  Federal  civilian  employees,  and 
the  relationship  of  the  Fe<leral  civilian  work 
force  to  population  Incresu^es,  suggests  an- 
other comparison.  TTie  1965  budget — and 
statements  of  the  President  and  other  offi- 
cials— have  emphasized  that  Federal  employ- 


ment over  the  last  decade  has  grown  at  a 
slower  rate  than  poptilatlon — that  In  1965 
there  was  one  Federal  employee  (In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch)  for  each  70  Americans, 
whereas  In  1966  the  ratio  will  be  one  to  77. 
Other  statemento  have  suggested  that  If 
Federal  employment  were  to  keep  pace  with 
population,  an  employment  Increase,  rather 
than  the  planned  cutback,  could  be  expected. 
Except  for  the  postal  services,  however.  Fed- 
eral Government  activities  are  for  the  most 
part  not  tied  closely  to  population.  National 
defense,  space  exploration.  Interest  on  the 
public  debt,  and  other  activities  need  not 
grow  with  population 

Moreover,  It  Is  of  Interest  to  compare  pay- 
rolls as  well  as  numbers  of  employeee.  It 
may  be,  for  example.  Just  as  pertinent  to 
compare  the  Increase  In  Federal  civilian  pay- 
roll to  the  Increase  In  personal  Income,  as  to 
cunipare  Federal  employment  with  jxjpula- 
tlon.    Such  a  comparison  Is  revealing 

In  fiscal  1966  {jersonal  Income  totaled 
$325.1  billion,  the  Federal  clvlUan  payroll 
$10  7  billion.  By  1963 — the  last  year  for 
which  acttial  jsayroU  data  are  available — 
personal  Income  had  increased  to  $452.1  bil- 
lion, a  rise  of  40  4  percent.  The  Federal 
civilian  payroll  had  risen  to  $15.6  billion — 
a  45  7-percent  Increase.  Between  1960  and 
1963.  when  personal  Income  rose  by  14.9  per- 
cent, the  Federal  payroll  went  up  313  per- 
cent. The  pertinent  datA  are  shown  In 
table  5. 


OONCLtTSION 

current  effort*  to  reduce  Federal  clvlUan 
^^nt  may  succeed.  There  Is  com- 
S^lng^aeon  t^  t^y  to  Increase  the  pr^ 
5? "twiw  uid  e«cl«cy  ot  Federal  employee*, 
uttl.  «cc.s.,  however,  can  be  expected  from 
i:^il!fUr^orU  Succeee  requires  a  contlnu- 
•P^'^^^mUnatton  and  responsibility  of  al 
^.fS^ions.    pressed     vigorously     at     all 

*^e  tendency  to  stress  the  numbers  of 
rivuL  employees  only,  or  t^  relate  Federal 
2rt  l^  employment  to  population,  could 
Siken  determination  to  control  the  Federa 
;^k  "orce.  Moreover,  the  cost,  of  Fed e^ 
^ployment  are  significant,  apart  from  the 
!^,bers  employed.  The  arguments  for  up- 
^d^justLnt  in  i«me  Federal  salaries 
I^  highly  persuasive.  But  the  great  In- 
!nJr?n  FeJwal  payrolls  suggest*  that  close 
rtSTuon  needs  to  be  given  rat^  of  pay  and 
tS^loyment.  as  well  as  other  Federal  out  a>^ 
TeiZtXve  control  of  Federal  spending  Is  to 
be  achieved. 


Study  of  Patriotism 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


Communist  group"  and  perverted  by  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  which  empha«U»  only  the  white- 
ness and   Igncaree  the  othOT  oolort, 

A  rousing  Bccare  by  Robert  BuflseU  Ben- 
nett conveyed  the  excitement  of  a  Ptourth 
of  Juiy  celebration,  the  memories  of  a  Dec- 
oration D«y  ceremony  and  the  beauty  of  the 
American  flag,  whether  resting  In  a  class- 
room or  waving  in  a  breeze. 

Paul    Gardner. 


"Ground  Rules"  for  Graduates 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


11  Endeavor  to  get  along  with  people  no 
matter  whether  you  personally  like  them  or 

not. 

12  Remember,  the  amount  of  happiness 
that  you  get  out  of  life  will  depend  largely 
on    the    amount    of    happiness    you    give    to 

others. 

With  fair  ability  and  intelligence.  If  you 
will  consclenttovisly  follow  theee  "ground 
rules,"  success  In  life  Is  virtually  assured, 
unles  you  measure  success  by  a  monetary 
standard. 


Wanted:   Full-Time  Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'^'  OF 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER  ^^^   ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  16,  1964 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thwtdav,  June  4,  1964 

Mr     PEPPER.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ani 
honored  with  your  permission  to  insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Paul  Gardner  of  Uie  New 
York  Times  on  the  outstanding  telecast 
of    the   National    Broadcasting    Co.    of 
hust    week    entitled.    -Red,    White     and 
Blue"     I  was   fortunate  to  be   able   to 
have   viewed   this   program   which  paid 
tribute  in  the  highest  possible  way  to 
the  beauty   and   great  significance  our 
flag  holds  for  us  and  I  was  awed  by  its 
intensity    of    purpose    in    arousing    the 
American     people     to     continue     ever 
stronger  their  devotion  and  love  for  their 
flag  and  their  country. 

TV  Stddt  or  Patriotism— Red.  White,  and 
Bluk  Stresses  Freedom  of  Choice  in  the 
American  Dream 

America,  according  to  youngsters  In  gram- 
mar school,  is  a  country  where  sugfu-  can 
be  borrowed  freely,  where  ]unk  can  be  sold 
when  the  owner  pleases  and  where  freedom 

*  These  views  of  America,  some  unusually 
Intelligent,  others  srtrangely  limited,  but 
all  stressing  freedom  and  choice,  were  ex- 
pressed last  night  during  the  National 
Hroadcastlng  Co.'s  documentary  on  patrlot- 
i.sm.  "The  Red.  White  and  Blue  " 

Without  stooping  to  the  variety-show 
level  of  flag  waving  or  stopping  to  let  ceie- 
brltie«  gush  on  about  what  the  Constitu- 
tion means  to  them— between  unfortunate 
interludes  of  marching  music— the  hour- 
long  production  demonstrated  that  our 
country's  attitudes  toward  patriotism  can 
be  examined  with  dignity  and  grace. 

While  Walter  Brennan  narrated  a  script  oy 
Philip  Relsman  Jr..  Donald  Hyatfs  camera* 
visited  the  ghostly  remains  of  Ellis  Island, 
port  of  entry  for  20  million  people  seeking 
life  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
This  Mr.  Relsman  pointed  out.  was  called 
the    American    dream,    and    It    was    a    good 

dream,  and  It  etlll  1».  ,,v,„„i 

Explaining  that  there  U  neither  a  liberal 
nor  B  conserraUve  flag,  "Red.  White  and 
Blue"  effectively  showed  how  the  Amer- 
ican flag   hae  been  subverted   by  Nazi   and 


Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rules  that  govern  the  good  life,  even  m 
this  complex  age  In  which  we  live,  are 
simple  and  fundamental.  There  are  no 
changes  in  the  ba^ic  precepts.  They  are 
as  sound  today  as  they  were  in  the  be- 
ginning of  time,  but  they  bear  repeating, 
especially  for  those  young  people  who  are 
graduating  from  high  school,  about  to 
embark  on  business  or  college  careers 
that  will  remove  them  from  the  shelter 
of  home  and  school. 

Each  vear  the  Hudson  Dispatch  pub- 
lished lA  Union  City.  N.J.,  publishes  a 
list  of  what  the  editor  refers  to  as 
"Ground  Rules  for  Graduates."  These 
merit  wide  circulation  for  they  serve  as 
sound  guidance  for  any  young  graduate. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
following  editorial  in  the  Record: 

(From   the  Hudson  Dispatch.  June   4.    1964] 
•Ground  Rules"  for  Graduates 

Since  1948,  around  this  time  of  the  yean 
we  have  offered  what  we  call  "ground  rules 
for  graduates.  We  believe  that  If  these  rules 
are  followed,  the  young  graduates  life  will 
be  happier  and  more  wholesome,  and  succ^ 
will  be  assured  If  It  Is  not  measured  by  the 
dollar  sign. 

The  "ground  rules" — 

1.  Believe  In  God.  no  matter  how  or  where 

you  worship. 

2.  Observe  common  honesty  and  decency  In 

all  things. 

3  Insist  on  honorable  dealing.  Spurn 
shady  practices,  even  though  strictly  legal 
and  you  know  how  you  can  get  away  with 

them  .      .„ 

4.  Try  to  do  your  Job  better  than  anybody 

ever  did  In  the  past. 

5  Jump  at  the  opportunity  to  shoulder 
responsibility.  The  world  needs  men  and 
women  who  are  able  to  assume  responsibility 
and  not  afraid  to  do  so. 

6  Never  duck  doing  something  that  Is  not 
strictly  a  part  of  your  Job  but  which  you 
know  should  be  done  by  you  for  the  benent 
of  the  company. 

7  Take  and  execute  orders  of  your  superior 
willingly.  Remember,  If  you  cannot  "take" 
orders  you  will  not  likely  rise  to  a  position 
in  which  you  will  be  the  one  to  give  orders. 

8  Forgo  comment  on  the  faults  of  others 
except  for  a  constructive  purpose.  Con- 
versely, give  full  credit  to  the  good  deeds  of 

others. 

9  Fear  giving  too  little  to  your  Job  than 
giving  too  much.  There  are  plenty  who  give 
too  little,  but  only  a  few  who  give  too  much. 

10  Play  fair,  even  In  instances  In  which 
no  one  would  know  the  difference.  If  you 
do  this,  you  will  aUo  be  considerate  and  tol- 
erant. 


OF    ILLrNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16,  1964 
Mr.    MICHEL.     Mr.    Speaker.    In   the 
lead  article  of  the  April  Issue  of  Enter- 
prise which  is  the  magazine  of  the  Young 
Presidents  Organization,  there  appeared 
an  article  entitled  "Wanted:  Pull-Time 
Americans."   written  by  my   very  pood 
friend.  William  H.  Rentschler,  President 
of  the  Stevens  Candy  Kitchens.  Inc..  Chi- 
cago    Bill  practices  what  he  preaches, 
having  actively  served  In  the  State  Young 
Republican  organization  in  a  variety  ol 
capacities,  including  the  chairmanship, 
and  having  run  in  the  Republican  pri- 
mary for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1962.     As  a 
voung  businessman  actively  engaged  m 
the  political  arena,  his  remarks  ought  to 
be  heeded  by  all  those  In  the  business 
community,  and  under  unanimous  con- 
sent Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  the  entire  text 
of  the  article  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Wanted:  Ptnx-TiMx  Americans 
It  is  my   conviction  that   the  survival   of 
our  values,  of  our  society,  of  our  system  of 
government,  of  our  economic  '^Jjf'^-J^  ^"^ 
way  of   life   depends  on   the  dedlcated^en- 
Thuslastlc,    Bemess    participation    of    people 

"YaS%oi''as  former  Gov.  Sam  Jones  of 
Louisiana  suggested  In  a  ^^^^"ll'^^'lll-^^^ 
••enlist  as  a  full  time  citizen  of  this  Republic 
for  the  duration  of  yotir  llfetune. 

The  record  to  date  Is  not  good.     It  Is  ac- 
tually quite  depressing.     I  am  not  going  to 
pin   any  punches,  and  I   am   going   to  say 
Lme  things  that  you  may  not  Uke  to  hear, 
but  some  Uilngs  which  I  believe  need  saving. 
If    as  some  people  seem  to  think,  there  Is 
a  decline  In  the  standards  of  public  ^f^^^- 
M   as  the  head  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce   savs.    some    Congressmen    are      bag- 
men"; If  politicians  are  held  by  many  In  low 
esteeiii,  much  of  the  responsibility  must  fall 
on  the  business  community,  and  on  so-called 
civic    leaders    who    provide    such    poor    ex- 
amples. 

After  all  It  is  businessmen  who  are  clam- 
oring for  a  tax  cut  today  without  Insisting 
on  the  discipline  of  reduced  expenditures 
and  a  balanced  Federal  budget. 

It  Is  businessmen  who  give  aid  and  com- 
lort  and  support  to  the  corrupt,  boss-ruled 
I^Vltlcal  machines  In  big  cities  like  Chicago 
which  deliver  the  electoral  votes  to  elect 
Presidents. 

It  is  businessmen  who  suggest  we  sell  Rus- 
sia and  indirectly  Cuba,  our  surplus  wheat 
to  prop  up.  after  repeated  crop  failures,  the 
regime  that  threatens  to  bury  us. 

It  is  businessmen  who  go  to  Washington 
at  the  head  of  every  delegation  seeking  Fed- 
eral funds  and  Federal  participation  In  In- 
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niunerable  projects  which  ought  to  be  han- 
dled ait  the  local  and  State  level. 

Not  all  businessmen,  not  even  most  busi- 
nessmen, en^a^  In  this  folly,  thank  Ood,  nor 
do  more  than  a  fraction  of  our  legislators 
Buccimnb,  but  far  too  many  biislnessmen 
demonstrate  an  almost  shocking  myopia  and 
shortsightedness,  and  perhaps  selfishness  In 
dealing  with  matters  Involving  government 
and  politics. 

Too  many  normally  farslghted  business- 
men see  only  the  buck  and  the  easy  way, 
too  many  are  mesmerized  by  the  power  and 
Influence  of  the  White  House,  the  Congress, 
the  State  capltol.  Too  many  want  to  cut 
expenditures  only  If  It  doesn't  affect  their 
pet  project  or  their  Industry — Just  so  it 
doesnt  strike  too  close  to  home  New  Eng- 
landers  are  all  for  eliminating  oil  subsidies. 
West  Virginians  don't  give  a  hoot  about  the 
sheep  ranchers  of  the  West.  Iowa  doesn't 
worry  much  about  the  Influx  of  cheap  Ger- 
miui  steel.     And  so  it  goes. 

But  businessmen — all  citizens.  In  fact — 
have  a  responsibility  to  get  Into  the  politi- 
cal arena,  to  learn  about  politics,  to  abandon 
their  selfishness  for  the  larger  causes  of  sur- 
vival, world  peace,  national  honor,  and  the 
preservation  of  our  way  of  life. 

There  is  perhaps  one  good  reason  why 
many  businessmen  steer  clear  of  {Kslltlcs. 
Businessmen  as  a  group  are  notably  inept. 
Ineffective,  and  naive  In  the  political  arena 
in  contrast  to  the  businesslike  effectiveness 
of  labor.  Business  leaders  tend  to  be  po- 
litical followers — they  tend  to  react  rather 
than  Initiate.  They  are  often  "used" — they 
are  suckers  for  the  siren  song  of  government. 

BUSINESSMEN  AND  PRE.SIDENTS 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  businessmen 
don't  make  their  mark  In  public  life.  The 
Cabinets  of  every  recent  President,  including 
Truman  and  Kennedy,  have  been  liberally 
sprinkled  with  businessmen. 

But  when  it  comes  to  effective  political 
action,  that  seems  to  be  another  story — and 
my  hat  is  off  to  big  labor  for  doing  such  a 
hangup  Job  In  that  sphere. 

Where  labor  hires  paid  political  organizers, 
business  runs  full-page  ads  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Where  labor  pumps  money  Into  crucial 
marginal  areas,  business  kicks  into  vague 
"committees  for  this  or  that"  which  lack 
real   grassroots  political  punch. 

Where  labor  tells  its  friends  and  members 
how  to  vote,  business  relies  on  the  "soft 
sell" — unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  offending 
anyone — and  often  doesn't  even  convey  its 
views  at  all. 

For  reasons  like  this,  there  are  those  who 
feel  It  Is  only  fair  to  ask  this  question: 

"Is  the  American  businessman,  known  the 
world  over  for  his  energy  and  imagination  and 
drive,  a  real  doer  in  the  political  sphere — or 
is  he  only  a  dawdler,  a  dabbler,  a  dilettante 
who  by  default  turns  over  the  functions  of 
Government  to  less  qualified  men.  and  who 
turns  to  Government  only  to  achieve  his  own 
Immediate  ends  or  selfish  objectives?" 

If  there  is  any  truth  In  this  assertion,  and 
I  art!  Inclined  to  think  there  is.  we  must 
somehow  reshape  the  thinking  of  business- 
men, we  must  get  people  to  enlist  for  the 
duration  of  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  good. 
resfKjnslble.   and   responsive   government. 

What  can  you  do? 

1.  You  can  keep  yourself,  your  family,  and 
your  friends  registered  to  vote. 

2  You  can  participate  In  political  affairs 
as  you  would  in  your  church,  your  fraternal 
and  civic  organizations,  and  your  business. 
You  can  attend  political  meetings  and  Inform 
yourself  of  the  affairs  of  the  national.  State. 
and  local  govermnents.  You  can  ring  door- 
bells, and  argue  with  your  neighbors  and 
friends  over  politics. 

3.  You  can  even  become  a  ward  leader  or 
precinct  captain.  And  after  the  election  Is 
over  you  can,  and  should,  still  work,  support- 
ing what  Is  good  and  opposing  what  Is  bad. 


4.  You  can  run  for  public  office.  Not  nec- 
essarily U.S.  Senator  or  Governor,  but  for 
the  school  board  or  city  council  or  State 
legislature. 

6.  You  can  Informi  yourself  so  that  thp  men 
you  back  and  the  causes  they  bark  are  the 
right  men  and  the  right  causes  Don't  back 
someone  just  because  some  crony  asks  you  to 
"go  along" 

6.  You  CAn  demand  good  c.-indldatwi  You 
can  be  tough  and  hardheaded  In  appraising 
their  qualifications  and  their  chances 

7.  You  can  get  your  company  Involved  In 
the  cause  of  good  government  on  a  positive 
but  bipartisan  basis  by  encouraging  your 
associates  to  be  active  In  their  party,  by  offer- 
ing some  time  off  for  political  work,  by  edu- 
cating your  employees  on  the  i.ssues  and  the 
candidates,  and  by  making  it  possible  for 
employees  to  contribute  secret Iv  to  their 
{>arty 

Finally.  I  urge  you  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  You  Instinctively  are  men  of  con- 
viction— both  as  community  and  business 
leaders,  examples  for  your  fellow  men.  For 
too  long,  however,  the  typical  businessman. 
fearful  of  the  possible  adverse  effect  on  his 
livelihood  or  his  reputation,  or  his  accept- 
ance, has  steered  clear  of  controversy  and 
partisan  politics.  This  is  wrong,  dangerous, 
and  not  even  good  business 

Like  It  or  not.  you  are  a  leader  I  urge 
you  to  accept  this  responsibility,  because  our 
way  of  life  surely  hangs  In  the  balance. 
You  have  no  more  right  to  skirt  this  respon- 
sibility than  to  evade  the  ballot  box  or  dodge 
the  draft 

If  you  think  this  is  hard  to  swallow.  If 
you  think  this  might  cut  llito  your  goif 
game  or  your  evenings  at  home,  if  you  think 
all  this  Is  dlstateful  and  burdensome,  re- 
member that  these  are  precisely  the  things 
that  the  Pounders  of  our  Nation  did.  that 
led  to  the  development  of  the  political 
leaders  who  brought  American  freedom  and 
prosperity — men  like  Washington.  Jefferson. 
Madison.  Hamilton,  and  Lincoln. 

YOUR     DT7TT     TO     TOURSELF 

Your  very  existence  Is  controlled  by  the 
men  who  represent  us  ail  In  city  hall,  in  the 
county  courthouse.  In  the  State  capltol.  and 
Washington.  It  is  they  who  ordain  tax  rates 
and  sources,  wage  and  hour  laws,  compen- 
satioo  legislation.  It  Is  they  who  enact 
stifling  regulatory  statutes,  who  mortgage 
your  future.  They  can  cripple  you.  maim 
you.  put  you  out  of  business.  How.  then, 
can  you  afford  to  keep  hands  off  and  nose  in 
the  air  when  the  fate  of  your  own  enterprise 
may  hang  In  the  balance?  It  is  your  right 
and  your  duty — your  duty  to  your  Nation,  to 
be  sure,  but  also  your  duty  to  yourself  and 
your  family — to  speak  out  and  help  All  the 
legislative  chairs  with  men  who  have  faith, 
and  dedication,  and  integrity. 

There  is  honor  in  partisanship,  in  dedica- 
tion to  a  cause.  Our  two-party  system  has 
given  America  stability,  has  served  as  a  bul- 
wark against  the  chaos  that  has  shredded 
splinter-party  nations  like  France  and  Ko- 
rea. There  Is  no  courage  In  teetering  on  the 
fence  or  bending  before  every  breeze. 

People  everywhere  respect  courage  luid 
Integrity.  Integrity  of  product  and  service 
are  keystones  of  retail  business.  It  Is  far 
more  Important  In  the  long  run  to  he  re- 
spected In  yovu"  community  than  to  be  pop- 
ular. Respect  Is  enduring,  but  popularity 
Is  shallow  and  can  fade  like  a  puff  of  smoke. 
This  Is  a  lesson  we  have  not  learned  In  tlie 
highest  councils  of  our  Government,  where 
the  success  of  our  foreign  policy  too  oft^n 
Is  Judged  by  how  much  the  world  likes  us, 
or  loves  us,  rather  than  the  extent  to  which 
the  world  respects  us. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  wallow  In 
shrill,  shallow  partisanship,  but  I  do  call  on 
each  one  of  you  to  give  your  devotion  to  a 
sound  philosophy  which  will  preserve  the 
greatness  of  America  as  it  moves  our  beloved 
Nation  forward. 


Let  \}*  Not  Foriret  Military  Pertonael  « 
"Poverty"  Bracket 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

or    FLORTOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB3 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1964 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. eveiTone  agrees  that  poverty  should 
be  eliminated  in  the  United  States  if  u 
Is  at  all  possible.  The  fixing  of  an  arbi- 
trary figure  of  $3,000  annual  income  for 
families  defined  as  being  in  the  poverty 
status  has  raised  many  questions.  Some 
people  who  have  an  annual  income  of 
only  $3,000  have  asserted  that  they  are 
doing  all  right.  Others  have  pointed  out 
that  people  in  the  Federal  employment, 
including  many  in  the  military  service', 
receive  much  less  than  this.  On  this 
point,  I  wouJd  like  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  challenging  editorial 
from  the  Air  Force  and  Space  Digest  of 
June  1964  which  reads  as  follows,  and 
points  up  the  necessity  for  Congress  to 
come  to  grips  promptly  with  the  need  for 
additional  wages  for  our  servicemen, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  recently 
passed  civil  service  pay  raise: 

GI  "Pockets  of  Poverty" 
(By  Allan  R.  Scholln) 

How  much  water  can  you  put  In  your  gaa 
tank  before  your  engine  stops  running? 

The  Congress,  abetted  by  the  Department 
of  E>efense  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  !■ 
trying  this  approach  In  terms  of  pay,  allow- 
ances, and  fringe  benefits  of  military  per- 
sonnel. 

Military  compensation  is  steadily  belnf 
diluted  In  relation  to  that  of  UJ3  civilians 
and  to  Federal  civil  service  employees. 

A  bill  to  provide  a  modest  pay  increase  erf 
3  percent  for  officers  and  2.4  percent  for  en- 
listed men  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon  by 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee.  There 
has  l>een  no  appreciable  pressure  for  Its  ap- 
prove by  members  of  that  committee  or  its 
Senate  counterpart. 

Why  not? 

There  is  more  than  one  answer  Some 
Congressmen  say  "we  took  care  of  the  boys" 
in  the  1963  pay  raise.  Many  feel  that  the 
military  can  be  expected  to  Buffer  in  silence. 
And  there  is  no  real  pressiu^  by  the  voters. 

The  printed  program  for  the  national 
Armed  Forces  Day  dinner  in  Washington. 
May  8.  carried  a  Joint  statement  from  the 
sjK)nsors — the  Army  Association.  Navy 
licague.  and  Air  Force  Association — which 
said  In  part: 

"In  a  world  grown  weary  of  clrsls  and  ten- 
sion, we  too  often  forget  the  dedication  al 
those  who  man  the  weapons,  the  planes,  and 
the  ships  that  protect  our  way  of  life." 

The  Nation  has  even  forgotten  the  words 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy  when  he  signed 
the  1963  military  pay  bill.  He  pledged  that 
his  administration  would  "use  its  best  efforts 
to  assure  that  In  the  future  military  com- 
pensation will  keep  pace  with  Increases  in 
salaries  and  wages  in  the  civilian  economy." 
And.  he  added,  "I  think  I  speak  for  all  of  us 
when  I  say  that  Is  a  pledge  we  Intend  to 
keep." 

President  Kennedy  Is  gone.  Was  his  prom- 
ise burled  with  him? 

President  Johnson  has  declared  war  on 
poverty  The  target  is  those  families  who 
make  less  than  $3,000  a  year.  Sixty  percent 
of  all  enlisted  personnel  are  in  this  category. 
True,  unmarried  men  get  room  and  board. 
But  more  than  half  of  all  enlisted  men  are 
married      Many  are  struggling  to  raise  fam- 


ilies on  Incomes  that  clearly  qualify  them  as 
inhabitants  of  so-called  "pockets  of  pwverty." 
The  last  real  effort  to  restore  milltery  pay 
to  levels  comparable  with  the  civilian  econ- 
omy was  In  19S8 — the  Cordiner  Conunlttee 
raise.  The  1963  act  gave  substantial  in- 
creases at  key  retention  points,  though  even 
these  fell  short  of  civilian  Increases.  But  In 
other  grades  the  1963  raise  was  far  from 
adequate,  and  it  ignored  entirely  those  In 
their  first  3  years  of  service 

In  the  last  6  years,  civilian  salaries  have 
Jumped  25  percent,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  U.S.  Census  Bu- 
reau. In  1964  they  are  expected  to  go  up 
another  3  percent. 

In  contrast,  since  1968  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  fist  lieutenants,  captains,  and  E-4's 
with  more  than  4  years'  service  have,  as  a 
result  of  the  1963  act,  increased  by  slightly 
more  than  20  percent.  In  other  grades,  the 
Increases  range  from  11  to  17  percent — ex- 
cept that  recruits  in  their  first  2  years  of 
service  have  gained  only  1.1  percent  and 
general  officers  only  6.6  percent. 

The  1964  bill  would  match  only  the  3 -per- 
cent Increase  in  civilian  pay  In  the  past 
year,  and  then  only  for  active-duty  personnel 
with  more  than  2  years'  service  The  cost  Is 
about  $200  million  a  year 

To  bring  men  In  their  first  2  years  of  serv- 
ice up  to  1964  levels  would  cost  another  $234 
million.  To  restore  all  military  pay  to  its 
1958  relationship  with  the  civilian  economy 
would  cost  $1.6  billion  a  year — about  the 
same  price  tag  as  the  1963  raise. 

In  comparison,  the  Federal  civil  service 
received  pay  raises  in  1968,  1962,  and  Janu- 
ary 1,  1964.  Another  civilian  raise  has  al- 
ready been  approved  by  the  House  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee.  With  that  boost,  the  aver- 
age Increase  In  civil  service  pay  since  1968 
will  range  from  20  percent  for  GS-4's  to  40 
percent  for  OS-18'8. 

The  pay  of  a  staff  sergeant,  for  example, 
has  gone  up  only  8.4  percent  since  1958.  and 
would  Increase  another  2  4  percent,  under 
the  »«64  bill  while  that  of  a  GS-5,  6,  or  7— 
his  counterparts  In  civil  service — will  have 
Jumped  more  than  22  percent  The  pay  of  a 
major  general  has  increased  6.4  percent,  with 
another  3  percent  in  the  1964  bill;  that  of  a 
OS-18,  the  comparable  civilian  grade,  will 
go  up  40  percent. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  Is  small  wonder 
that,  as  Jerry  Kluttz,  veteran  columnist  on 
civil  service  for  the  Washington  Post,  has 
pointed  out:  "A  wedge  is  being  driven  be- 
tween Uncle  Sam's  2.6  million  civilian  and 
2.7  million  military  personnel.  •  •  •  Mili- 
tary people  and  their  families  feel  strongly 
that  civilians  are  the  favored  group  *  •  •  I 
found  numerous  civilians  who  agree  with 
them." 

The  Congress  is  not  merely  cold  to  the 
.--erviceman's  claim  to  an  equiUible  income 
Voices  are  being  raised  In  the  House  and 
Senate  that  such  fringe  benefits  as  c<immls- 
.sarles  and  base  exchanges  should  be  abolished 
as  well.  There  are  demands  that  the  military 
should  contribute  to  their  retirement  fund, 
that  allowances  shoxild  be  taxed  along  with 
base  pay 

As  NBC's  Hugh  Downs,  niasl.er  oi  cere- 
monies for  the  Armed  Forces  Day  dinner  on 
May   8.  said : 

"We  quibble  about  the  pay  scales  and  the 
so-called  fringe  benefits  of  military  service 
as  if  we  were  in  a  buyer's  miuket.  as  If  the 
supply  of  top-quality  men  exceeded  the  de- 
mand, as  If  the  record  of  retaining  bright 
young  men  for  military  careers  was  good 
which  It  decidedly  Is  not 

"The  military  can  contract  outside  for 
many  of  Its  requirements — but  as  Gen.  Nate 
Twlnmg.  former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  has  said:  'There  are  two  things  In 
this  life  you  can't  delegate,  no  mat^r  how 
good  an  executive  you  may  be—  your  love- 
making  and  your  fighting  '  " 


Our  military  men  are  proving  today,  as 
throughout  our  history,  that  they  will  fight 
heroically  for  this  Nation.  But  they  arent 
sui^xxed  to  be  good  at  fighting  for  their  own 
needs,  "niat's  a  Job  tat  the  people  they 
defend.     And  that  cant  l>e  delegated  either. 


A  Lonely  and  Frif  htened  Minority 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  May  19, 1964 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
epilepsy  is  an  ancient  disease,  it  still 
remains  as  one  of  the  most  misunder- 
stood afflictions  in  the  country  today. 
Some  2  million  Americans  who  suffer 
from  epilepsy  have  to  bear  not  only  the 
pi'oblems  of  the  disease  itself,  but  the 
myths  about  the  disease  which  are  dif- 
ficult to  suppress.  The  Epilepsy  Foun- 
dation has  launched  a  campaign  for  bet- 
ter public  understanding  of  this  disease 
which  I  wholeheartedly  endorse.  Frank 
Carey,  a  science  writer  for  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  recently  wrote  an  excellent 
article  on  this  subject.  Because  I  feel 
that  wide  circulation  of  information 
such  as  is  contained  in  this  article  will 
do  much  to  arrest  the  misconceptions 
about  this  affliction,  I  am  today  insert- 
ing the  article  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

[From  the  Canton  Repository,  June  7.  1964) 

Epileptics'  Big  Need:   Understanding— Four 

OF  Five  Don't  Seek  Treatmfnt 

(By  Frank  Carey) 

Wa.shincton — Epilepsy  Is  an  ancient  af- 
fliction— as  old  as  man  himself. 

It  has  victimized  such  men  as  St  Paul, 
Julius  Caesar,  Napoleon,  Alexander  the 
Great,  Lxjrd  Byron,  and  Handel. 

Two  million  Americans  suffer  from  it.  and 
they  form  what  the  Epilepsy  Foundation 
calls  "a  lonely  and  frightened  minority." 

Four  out  of  five  epileptics  do  not  even  seek 
treatment.  They  hide  their  condition, 
either  through  fear  or  because  they  don't 
know  treatment  is  available. 

But  help  is  available,  and  the  Epilepsy 
Foundation  has  launched  a  campaign  for 
better  understanding  of  epilepsy  and  the 
person  with  epilepsy." 

Dr  Marvin  C.  Korengold,  chairman  of  the 
foundation's  medical  advisory  board,  fears 
that  the  recent  trial  in  Dallas  of  Jack  Ruby 
for  the  murder  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  may 
have  spread  "Incomplete  Information"  about 
epilepsy. 

"Unfortunately,  "  he  says,  "very  few  people 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  Inform  themselves 
fully  of  the  facts  sCbout  epilepsy." 

The  foundation  says  most  epileptics  are 
capable  of  normal  lives  but  ignorance,  su- 
perstition, and  "cruelly  archaic"  laws  in- 
crease their  difficulties. 

In  some  States,  epileptics  may  not  marry 
or  obtain  driving  permits,  may  be  subject  to 
sterilization  and  cannot  obtain  Jobs  or  edu- 
cation 

Scientists  say  epilepsy  is  not  a  disease  but 
a  neurological  disorder  marked  by  seizures 
stemming  from  abnormal  "firing"  of  the 
brain's  normal  electricity. 

And  what  1b  the  current  status  of  treat- 
ment and  research — and  prospects  for  the 
future? 


The  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH) 
conducts  some  of  the  key  research  into  epi- 
lepsy and  supports  other  investigations. 

In  a  basement  laboratory  at  NIH,  unusual 
radio  broadcasts  have  been  recorded — from 
a  single  cell  among  millions  of  such  cells  In 
the  brain  of  a  cuddly  gray  cat. 

The  broadcasts,  consisting  of  electrical  en- 
ergy given  off  by  the  cell,  were  picked  up  by 
a  tiny  electrode  inserted  in  the  cat's  brain 

You  can  see  and  hear  the  results;  sharp 
dots  of  light  on  an  oscilloscope  screen  and 
clicks  of  sound  through  an  amplifier 

DRUGS    EFTECTIVI 

Up  to  80  percent  of  epileptics  can  have 
their  seizures  well  controlled  by  anticon- 
vulsant drugs;  a  small  percentage  can  l>e 
cured  by  removal  x>f  affected  brain  areas. 

But  all  the  drugs  have  certain  drawbacks, 
s<j  doctors  are  constantly  trying  to  find  im- 
proved ones.  And  they'd  like  to  find  ways 
of  safely  expanding  the  surgical  approach. 

The  cat's  broadcasts  were  from  a  normal 
brain  cell.  But  the  experiment  was  a  prel- 
ude to  one  wherein  the  researchers  would 
artificially  induce  epileptic  seizures  In  the 
cat — and  study  the  electric  discharge  from 
abnormal  cells. 

In  another  NIH  laboratory,  other  scientists 
are  planning  a  related  experiment — perhaps 
this  summer — on  the  giant  squid,  a  sea  crea- 
ture whose  brain  cells  are  unusually  large. 

Other  researchers  are  learning  new  things 
about  the  action  of  chemicals,  including  ordi- 
nary sodium,  that  generate  electricity  in 
nerve  cells — serving  as  wondrous.  Lilliputian 
storage  batteries  which  discharge  and  re- 
charge properly  when  the  brain  is  normal, 
but  somehow  go  haywire  in  an  epileptic 
seizure. 

And  in  the  Institute's  world-famed  clinical 
center,  surgeons  are  studying  the  possible 
value  of  cooling  parts  of  the  brain  of  certain 
epileptics  with  fluids  or  gases  The  hope  Is 
to  use  this  technique  as  a  substitute  for  the 
brain  surgery  now  possible  in  a  relatively 
small  number  of  epileptic  cases — and  pos- 
sibly even  use  it  In  cases  where  the  epileptic 
focus  is  too  deep  for  surgical  attack 

Meanwhile,  varlotis  types  of  electrodes — 
somewhat  larger  than  the  micro  t>-pe — are 
aiding  the  conventional  surgical  attack  by 
helping  pinpoint  the  affected  areas 

Some  electrodes  are  placed  on  the  surface 
of  the  exposed  brain — virtually  mapping  it 
for  signs  of  telltale  signals.  Others  axe 
inserted  deei>er  in  the  brain,  and  tlie  brain 
is  stimulated  so  as  to  reproduce  a  natural 
seizure  during  the  operation. 

A  novel  aid  to  treatment  and  research  is 
being  employed  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin Medical  Center,  with  NIH  support 

It  consists  of  a  tiny  radio  transmitter 
worn  on  the  head  of  a  patient — usually  a 
child — while  going  about  daily  activities  at 
the  hospital.  Including  attending  school 
classes. 

The  transmitter,  hooked  up  to  electrodes 
pasted  on  the  child's  scalp,  broadcasts  the 
child's  brainwaves  to  a  laboratory.  Its  de- 
signed to  study  a  certain  type  of  quickly 
passing  seizures  that  might  CKCur  during 
ordinary  activities  and  which  might  not  be 
apparent  to  an  observer. 

Scientists  caution  that  while  greater 
strides  have  been  made  against  epilepsy  m 
the  last  26  years  than  In  the  previous  2.500 
years — and  further  t>rogress  is  t>elng  made 
each  year — victory  over  it  is  far  from  won 

UNANSWERED   QUESTIONS 

Take  it  from  Dr.  J.  Preston  Robb  He  s 
a  neurologist  from  McGiU  University.  Mon- 
treal, who  is  now  working  at  the  U.S.  National 
Institute  of  Neiu-ological  Diseases  and  Blind- 
ness, stirveytng  the  American  research  effort 
in  nexirological  ailments,  including  epilepsy 
He  says: 

"Although  we  treat  epilepsy  reasonably 
well,  and  know  a  great  deal  more  about  it 
than  we  once  did,  there  are  many  crucial, 
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unanswered  questions  that  require  rurther 
study — both  at  the  laboratory  level  and 
through  careful  study  of  patlenta  themaelveft. 
"For  example,  what  are  the  factors  In  the 
developing  brain  that  relate  to  seizures? 
What  are  the  specific  chemical  reactions  that 
take  place  (In  brain  cells)  during  seizures? 
What  Is  It  that  starta  a  seizure  In  the  first 
place — electrically,  that  Is — and  what  en- 
ables It  to  spread  the  way  It  sometimes 
does,  sometimes  Involving  the  whole  brain? 
"And  how  do  the  anticonvulsant  drugs 
actually  work?  We  think  they  work  by  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  a  seizure  from  one 
area  of  the  brain  to  other  areas.  But  we'd 
like  to  find  drugs  that  might  actually  pre- 
vent a   seizure  from  developing  at  all  " 

Dr.  Robb  says  epilepsy — from  the  Greek 
word  meaning  seizure — has  a  variety  of 
manifestations,  but  all  are  characterized  by 
"a  sudden  and  massive  electrical  discharge 
(within  brain  cells)  which  may  remain  lo- 
calized to  one  area,  or  may  spread  to  Involve 
the  whole  brain,  causing  generalized 
convulsions." 

There  are  three  principal  forms: 
"Grand  mal,"  also  known  as  the  "great 
sickness."  or  the  "falling  sickness."  This  ts 
the  most  dramatic  type.  The  patient  falls 
to  the  ground — convulsed  and  unconscious — 
and  may  even  bite  his  tongue.  But  he's  In 
no  danger,  unless  he  strikes  his  head  In 
falling. 

".Petit  mal,"  or  the  "Uttle  sickne.ss "  In 
this,  there  Is  a  transient  spell  of  uncon- 
sciousness— a  momentary  blackout — but  no 
falling  to  the  ground. 

"Focal"  epilepsy.  In  this  type,  the  ab- 
normal electric  discharge  can  be  traced  to 
one  small  area,  or  focus,  in  the  brain,  or  to 
a  number  of  such  areas.  Depending  upon 
what  type  of  nerve  centers  are  Involved,  the 
patient  might  exhibit  uncontrolled  twitch- 
ing of  the  hands  or  feet,  or  see  Imagined 
flashing  lights,  or  smell  bad  odors 

If  the  focal  seizure  Involves  the  temporal 
lobes  of  the  brain — the  lobes  lying  above 
each  ear — each  repeated  seizure  tends  to  re- 
sult. Dr.  Robb  says,  In  "automatic  •  •  • 
stereotyped  forms  of  behavior  disturbances." 
These  range  from  hand -wringing,  nose- 
plcklng.  or  forehead-wlplng  to  'that  of  one 
patient  who  would  go  tlnd  his  wife  and  kiss 
her."  The  patient  might  have  hallucina- 
tions "and  see  the  same  (memory)  picture, 
or  hear  the  same  music  over  and  over  again." 
Some  neurologists  call  this  temporal  lobe 
type  of  seizure  psychomotor  epilepsy.  The 
lis.  Public  Health  Service  says  that  In  this 
type  "the  abnormally  discharging  cells  act 
upon  the  mental  process  as  well  as  upon  the 
muscles." 

The  defense  of  Jack  Ruby  for  the  murder 
of  Oswald  was  based  largely  on  the  conten- 
tion of  the  defense — b.acked  by  testimony  of 
some  scientists — that  Ruby  had  psychomotor 
epilepsy.  But  five  neurologists  for  the  State 
contended  there  was  no  definite  evidence  of 
any  kind  of  epilepsy  In  Ruby's  case. 

R^SE    STATES    K.\RE 

The  Epilepsy  Foundation  defines  a  p.sycho- 
motor  attack  as  "the  rarest,  mo.si  complex 
form  that  epilepsy  can  take." 

Dechirlng  this  subject  (psychomotor  epi- 
lepsy) "gjiined  national  attention  recently  as 
a  result  of  the  Jack  Ruby  trial."  the  foiuida- 
tion  says: 

"During  these  seizures,  patients  do  things 
that  may  seem  to  be  deliberate,  but  that  ac- 
tually have  little  relation  to  the  Immediate 
situation — such  as  making  chewing  motions 
or  smacking  the  lips. 

"On  extremely  rare  occasions,  some  pa- 
tients experience  'rage'  states  during  an  at- 
tack." 

S(jme  30  percent  of  all  cases  of  epilepsy 
are  traceable  to  brain  damage  occurring 
either  (1)  at  or  before  birth;  (2)  from  brain 
Infections.  Injuries,  or  wounds  later  In  life; 
or    (3)    from   malignant    or    benign    tumors. 


Oatises  ot  the  remaining  70  percent  are  un- 
known. 

But  not  aU  people  who  sxiffer  brain  dam- 
age get  epUepey — a*  witness  the  experlenc* 
of  aoldloi  In  World  War  n.  Of  the  hundreds 
who  Buffered  head  Injuries,  only  OBe  In  four 
developed  epUepUc  ielzures  later  on.  So, 
sclentlsta  believe  certain  Individuals  may  In- 
herit a  susceptibility  to  the  disorder— as  dis- 
tinguished from  any  Inheritance  of  the  ail- 
ment Itself. 

Surgery  for  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  la 
now  limited  to  the  focal  form — and  largely 
to  the  psychomotor  type  In  the  temjwral 
lobes. 

But  50  percent  of  all  cases  amenable  to 
surgery  are  ctired,  and  another  25  percent 
Improved. 

Estimates  of  the  number  amenable  to  sur- 
gery range  from  a  few  percent  to  10  percent. 
But  MIH  surgeons  say  there's  encourage- 
ment In  the  fact  that  "as  we  study  the  vari- 
ous types  of  epilepsy  according  to  cause,  we 
are  finding  more  and  more  that  are  focal." 

Dr.  Robb  says  that  despite  their  benefiLs. 
drugs  and  surgery  are  not  enough  He  says 
doctors  and  society  in  general  should  also 
consider  the  general  well-being  of  the  pa- 
tient— the  environment  In  which  he  lives, 
his  educational  problems,  his  ability  to  work. 
"The  patient  who  Is  well-adjusted  and 
happy."  he  says,  "Is  always  easier  to  control 
than  the  maladjusted  Individu.il  who  Is  not 
working. 

"That's  why  It's  Important  (for  doctors  I 
to  consider  the  patient  as  a  person — not  Ju.st 
a  number  to  whom  you  are  giving  pills." 

The  Epllejjsy  Povmdatlon  puts  It  even 
stronger; 

Declaring  the  Nations  epileptics  are  the 
Innocent  victims  of  myths  about  epUepey — 
legacies  from  the  Middle  Ages  when  epileptics 
wejre  considered  to  be  possessed  by  demons  - 
the  foundation  says: 

"Myths  die  hard.  So  Inng  as  most  people 
continue  to  look  upon  persons  with  epilef>fiy 
as  monsters  or  freaks,  2  million  Americans 
will  have  to  get  along  without  the  most  prccl- 
ons  medicine  of  all  —  understanding." 


Need  for  Transit  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1964 
Mr.    MOORHEAD.      Mr.   Speakt'r 


re- 
cently the  Pittsburgh  Po.st-GRZctte  had 
an  editorial  on  the  ponding  Federal 
transit  aid  bill.  The  editorial  points  out 
that  a  persuasive  ca.se  does  exist  as  to 
why  urban  ma.ss  transit  deserves  a  high 
priority  as  a  Federal  aid  recipient. 
Need  for  Tran.sit   Aid 

With  Allegheny  County  Just  beginning  to 
tackle  its  problem  of  Inadequate  mass  transit. 
this  area  has  a  vital  stake  Ln  the  Federal 
transit  aid  bill  that  has  been  cleared  by  the 
House  Rules  Committee  for  fioor  considera- 
tion. Though  fl(x>r  action  is  not  expe<-ted 
to  c(jme  until  next  month,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee move  was  tjiken  on  the  strength  of 
claims  by  the  bill's  sponsors  that  they  have 
the  vcjtes  to  pass  It. 

The  House  transit  aid  nir;vsure,  one  of  the 
key  Items  In  the  Johnson  administration  pro- 
gram, would  authorize  a  3-year,  $500  mil- 
lion allocation  of  PederiU  grants  to  help 
urban  areas  build  new  commuter  facilities 
and  Improve  old  onee.  It  would  also  provide 
for  the  continuation  of  a  $50  million  transit 


loan  fund  set  up  In  1961.  A  companion  bOL 
passed  by  the  Senate  laat  year,  calls  for  ^<)| 
minion  In  grants  and  an  equal  amount  la 
Federal  loan  guarantees  for  communltj^ 
wishing  to  borrow  money  to  help  flaaoM 
transit  projecta. 

Despite  the  optimism  of  the  transit  blll'i 
backers.  Its  enactment  Is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain. The  measure  still  faces  formldabls 
opposition  from  farm  lobbyists.  hlghw»». 
building  promoters  and  from  antlspendlM 
Republicans  and  rural  Democrats.  It  needfe 
the  support  of  city  dweUers  and  uitMa- 
orlented  public  and  private  agencies  who 
can  and  should  offer  a  persuasive  case  aa  to 
why  urban  mass  transit  deserves  a  hlghm 
priority  aa  a  Federal-aid  recipient  than  aoiM 
rural  programs  that  have  been  recelvla* 
Federal  allocations  for  years. 


Baltic  Deportations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

or    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  16,  1964 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  like 
to  think  that  the  barbarities  of  man  no 
longer  exLst  and  that  society  is  now  mo- 
tivated by  considerations  of  justice  smd 
humanity.  However,  acts  of  the  utmost 
cruelty  and  savagery  sometimes  still 
burst  forth.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of 
the  deportation  of  thousands  of  helpless 
Estonians,  Lithuanians,  and  Latvians  In 
June  1941  by  Russian  Communists. 

These  people,  liberated  from  Russlaji 
dcjminatlon  in  the  aftermath  of  World 
War  I.  had  enjoyed  their  hard-won  free- 
dom and  had  focused  their  attention  on 
devTloping  their  own  countries.  They 
wanted  nothing  more  than  to  be  left 
alone,  but  they  could  not  exist  independ- 
ent of  the  designs  of  the  two  great  pow- 
ers, Nazi  Germany  and  Communist  Rus- 
sia, who  lay  on  either  side  of  them. 
Following  the  German-Soviet  agree- 
ment, Russian  tr(x>ps  poured  into  these 
three  Baltic  States  in  mid-June  1940  to 
extinguish  their  independence  and  in- 
corporate them  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
Terror  and  repression,  reminiscent  of 
czarist  days  earlier,  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  Russian  Army. 

But  the  worst  of  Soviet  oppression  had 
yet  to  come.  On  June  14,  1941,  1  year 
after  the  Russians  had  seized  control, 
they  instituted  a  wave  of  terrorism  that 
equaled  that  of  the  Nazis.  On  that  date, 
at  the  beginniiiR  of  a  campaign  to  sup- 
press anti-Communist  opposition,  15,090 
Latvian  men.  women,  and  even  innocent 
children  were  packed  into  cattle  cars  to 
besin  a  journey  to  the  east. 

This  outrage  was  only  the  beginning. 
By  the  end  of  the  year,  19.000  more  of 
their  fellow  countiTmen  had  been  ar- 
rested, deported,  or  killed.  The  same 
story  was  relnacted  In  Estonia  and 
Lithuania.  On  the  night  of  June  14-15, 
Lithuania  lost  30.000  people  to  the  In- 
human slave  labor  camps  in  Russia. 
Fifteen  thousand  Estonians  were  In  like 
fashion  deported.  Most  of  these  un- 
fortunate victims,  sacrificed  to  the  total- 
itarian Communist  order,  never  returned 


or  went  Insane,  broken  by  Soviet  brutali- 
ties and  Inhuman  Uvlng  condiUons 

But  what  happened  to  their  feUow 
countrymen  at  home?     Alter  the  Ger- 
mans drove  out  the  Russiana,  they  were 
in  turn  defeated  by  the  Red  Army  which 
returned    In     1944.    Once    more    the 
tyrarmy    and   deportations   reappeared, 
Bhowtng  that  the  earUer  atrocities  were 
not  just  the  chUd  of  Impulsive  barbarism. 
In  aU,  half  a  million  souls  from  these 
three  former  Independent  states,  Latvia, 
Estonia  and  Lithuania,  were  deported  to 
suffer  torture,  disease,  and  starvation. 
We  cannot  describe  the  hideous  acts  that 
these  people  suffered.    Many  did  not  live 
to  tell  their  story. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  as  long  as  these  out- 
rageous and  wanton  acts  against  the 
Baltic  peoples  go  untried  and  unpun- 
ished, the  conscience  of  freedom  will  be 
troubled.  Our  minds,  because  we  hold 
dear  to  the  tenets  of  justice,  are  deeply 
distressed  by  the  slavery  that  now  exists 
in  the  once  free  countries  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

I  believe  that  we  can  do  more  than 
speaking  of  our  sorrow  for  the  plight  of 
the  Baltic  peoples  and  their  homelands; 
we  can  act.  We  can  and  should  seek  the 
imLmediate  withdrawal  of  all  Soviet 
troops  agents,  colonists,  and  controls 
from  the  Baltic  nations.  Further,  we  can 
and  should  work  for  the  return  of  all 
Baltic  exiles  from  Siberia,  prisons,  and 
slave-labor  camps  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  actions  should  be  taken  through 
the  United  Nations  where  discussion  of 
the  Baltic  States  question  should  be  in- 
itiated promptly. 

Nearly  a  year  ago.  I  introduced  in  the 
House.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  197. 
,  providing  that  Congress  request  the 
President  to  instruct  our  VN.  delegation 
to  pursue  this  matter.  My  resolution,  by 
its  adoption,  also  would  express  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  should  in- 
struct the  U.S.  mission  to  the  U.N.  to 
held  free  elecUons  in  the  Baltic  States 
and  punish  the  Soviet  Communists  who 
are  found  guilty  of  crimes  against  the 
people  of  these  coimtries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  23  years  have  passed  since 
those  horrible  days  in  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia.  Yet.  the  lot  of  the  Baltic 
peoples  continues  one  of  oppression. 

Therefore,  we  must  not  delay  any 
longer.  The  kind  of  response  such 
heinous  crimes  should  provoke  is  long 
overdue.  And.  until  this  Nation,  which 
so  highly  prizes  all  that  is  denied  to  the 
Baltic  coimtries,  moves  decisively  to  re- 
store self-determination  in  these  captive 
nations,  we  will  not  have  fulfilled  our 
democratic  purpose. 


Congressional  District  recently  published 
an  editorial  that  commentB  on  a  phase  of 
our  responslblUty  here  that  is  menUoned 
far  too  infrequently. 

It  also  mentions  by  name,  in  a  manner 
that  we  would  aU  like  to  be  menUoned. 
the  Congressman  from  that  district,  the 
Honorable  Davb  Martui.  ol  Nebraska. 

Therefore,  xmder  permission  to  extend 
and  revise  my  ranarks  I  would  lik.e  to 
offer  the  following  editorial  from  the 
McOook  (Nebr.)  Dally  Gazette,  and  do 
hereby  recommend  It  to  all  my  coUeagues 
for  thoughtful  reading  and  contempla- 
tion: 

Red  Willow  County  has  the  questionable 
distinction  of  being  the  "flrst"  county  In 
Nebraska    to    declare    war    on    Congressman 

Davk  Martin.  ,,  ^   v.^ 

A  group  of  local  Democrats  "appalled  by 
Davi  Martin's  opposition  to  all  constructive 
legislation  for  Nebraska."  last  week  said  they 
are  out  to  unseat  the  solon  from  Kearney 
because  he  voted  against  the  new  wheat  bUl, 
opposed  seUlng  wheat  to  Russia  and  opposes 
the  Democratic  administration's  anti-poverty 

campaign.  „ 

In  Martin's  place,  the  Red  Willow  County 
Democrate  want  to  send  Bill  Colwell  to  Wash- 
ington Colwell  Is  a  past  State  Wheatgrow- 
ers'  president  and  the  type  of  candidate  who 
promises  to  "vote  for  you."  He  Is  the  type 
of  candidate  who  wUl  vote  the  way  you  want 
him  to  and  will  vote  to  benefit  your  pocket- 
hook.  ,    ^   „,       X. 

One  of  the  major  things  wrong  with  Wash- 
ington today  Is  that  too  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's Congressmen  are  voUng  the  way  they 
think  the  people  back  home  want  them  to 
vote  without  regard  for  right  or  wrong,  or 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Solons 
from  heavily  organized  labor  areas,  which 
far  outweigh  agricultural  represenUtlon, 
vdte  the  way  the  folks  back  home  want^for 
more  and  more  public  welfare  and  more  of 
"something  for  nothing."  This  line  of 
politics  Is  forcing  us  down  the  road  of  gov- 
ernment parentallsm. 

I've  often  wondered  what  the  public's  re- 
action would  be  to  a  politician  who  ran  on 
the  platform  that  he  was  not  necessarUy 
going  to  vote  the  way  he  thought  the  people 
back  home  wanted,  but  for  what  he  felt  was 
the  lasting  overall  benefit  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 

The  plight  of  the  farmers  Is  from  a  two- 
prong  effect — lower  prices  for  farm  products 
as  a  result  of  overproduction  and  Increasing 
prices  paid  by  the  farmer  largely  created  by 
the  uncontrolled  labor  unions. 

Davx  Martin  has  not  only  labored  to  help 
the  farmer  In  the  areas  of  agriculture  pricing 
In  both  livestock  and  wheat,  but  has 
repeatedly  introduced  legislation  which 
would  place  organized  labor  under  the  same 
antlmonopoly  control  that  business  has  been 
under  since  1890. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  replace  a  man  who 
is  working  toward  the  overall  good  of  the 
Nation  as  well  as  Nebraska  with  one  of>nar- 
row  Interests  who  promises  to  vote  the  way 
you  want  him  to. 


Dave  Martin:  A  Bulwark  Against 
Paternalism 


Brooklyn  Jewish  Community  Council  Con 
demns  Arab  Threat  to  Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

or    NrBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1964 
Mr.    BEERMANN.      Mr.    Speaker,    a 
newspaper  within  the  Third  Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


OF    NirW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16.  1964 
Mr.     MULTER.     Mr.     Speaker,     the 
Brooklyn    Jewish    Community    Council. 


representing  more  than  800  organiza- 
tions in  the  largest  Jewish  community  in 
America,  is  deeply  concerned  and 
troubled— as  we  all  are— over  the  re- 
peated threats  by  Egypt's  President 
Nasser  to  annihilate  Israel. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  and  is  still  giving  aid  to  Nas- 
ser's captive  Arab  coimtries,  the  council 
and  its  affiliated  organizations,  repre- 
senting over  1  million  Jews  residing  in 
Brooklyn  held  a  mass  meeting  at  the 
Brooklyn  Jewish  Center  on  May  5,  1964, 
and  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
resolution  which  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues : 

The  Brooklyn  Jewish  Community  Council 
duly  assembled  at  Its  sUver  jubilee  anniver- 
sary meeting  held  at  the  Brooklyn  Jewish 
Center  on  may  5,  1964.  unanimously  passed 
the  following  resolution : 

"Whereas  for  more  than  a  decade  the  very 
existence  of  the  State  of  Israel  has  been 
threatened  with  extinction  by  the  repeated 
public  declarations  and  preparations  of  the 
ruler  of  Egypt,  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser;  and 

■Whereas  since  he  came  to  power  President 
Nasser  has  constantly  declared  over  his  radio 
and  m  public  his  determination  and  that  of 
hlB  associated  Arab  States  to  drive  the 
Israelis  Into  the  sea;  and 

"Whereas  he  has  In  recent  years.  In  pur- 
suance and  preparations  of  such  threats 
and  declarations  of  policy  built  up  a  formi- 
bable  armament  of  jet  planes,  submarines, 
tanks  and  more  recently  offensive  missiles^ 
in  the  building  of  which  he  has  been  aided 
by  former  Nazis  who  have  found  refuge  In 
Egypt  from  proscutlon  In  Germany;  and 

'•Whereas  for  a  year  and  a  half  he  has  kept 
an  army  of  Egyptian  troops  In  Yemen  which 
were  transported  there  by  Russian  planes 
and  supplied  by  Russian  arms;  and 

"Whereas  contrary  to  his  repeated  prom- 
ises he  has  not  only  not  withdrawn  his  troops 
but  has  Increased  their  numljer  so  that  they 
now  reportedly  number  40.000  and.  through 
rotation,  has  used  the  war  In  Yemen  to  bat- 
tle-train his  entire  army;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  has  consist- 
ently supported  Nasser  with  generous  gifts  of 
foreign  aid  In  an  amount  now  approaching 
nearly  a  billion  dollars;  and 

"V^Tbereas  this  policy  encourages  the  ag- 
gressive tactics  and  purposes  of  Egj-pt's  dic- 
tator; and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
declared  Its  Interest  In  the  preservation  of 
peace  In  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere  and 
the  development  of  the  economy  and  well- 
being  of  nations  recipient  of  United  States 

aid;  and  ^  ^ 

■•Wtiereas  the  actions  of  the  United  States 
in  supporting  Nasser  are  wholly  Inconsistent 
with  U.S.  declarations  of  policy; 

"Whereas  there  Is  Imminent  danger  that 
Egvpt  shortly  will  be  In  a  position  to  destroy 
Israel  overnight  by  the  rocketry  and  sophis- 
ticated weapons  which  Nasser  Is  accumulat- 
ing,   supported    by    his    now    battle-trained 

"Whereas  although  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  provided  by  law  that  US  eco- 
nomic aid  should  not  be  given  to  any  nation 
preparing  for  aggression  against  any  other 
country  aided  by  the  United  States,  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  acted  to  stop  aid  to 
Egypt;   and 

•Whereas  President  Nasser  has  admitted 
openly  that  Egypt  is  preparing  for  an  aggres- 
sive war  against  Israel  and  Is  actively  carry- 
ing on  aggression  elsewhere; 

■Whereas  Nasser  has  alined  himself  with 
the  Communist  bloc  In  their  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  African  nations:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
■Resolved.  That  the  administration  shotild 
immediately  reverse  Its  longtime  policy  of 
appeasing  Nasser; 

"That  the  United  States  take  a  firm  stand 
before  all  the  world  on  behalf  of  the  peace- 
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fully  Intentioned,  liberty-loving,  democratic, 
and  free  people  of  Israel  to  ward  off  Its  de- 
struction; axid 

"That  to  prevent  this  catastrophe  th« 
United  States  should :  (a)  Withdraw  aid  from 
Nasser  as  long  as  that  aid  Is  used  for  aggres- 
sive purposes,  and  (b)  announce  its  readi- 
ness to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  mutual  defense 
and  support  with  Israel  as  it  has  with  other 
nations  " 


lowans  Give  Scrantoo  Uproarious 
Welcome 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREyENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10.  1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Washington  Post, 
June  6,  1964: 

lowANs  GrvE  ScRANTON  UrROARiou-s  Welcome 
(By  Julius  Duscha) 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  June  15. — Gov.  William 
W.  Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania,  received  a 
rousing  reception  here  tonight  as  he  began 
his  all-out  campaign  to  win  the  Republican 
presidential  nomination. 

Nearly  1,000  cheering  lowans  welcomed 
him  as  he  stepp>ed  off  a  plane  at  the  Des 
Moines  airix)rt.  Part  of  the  crowd  engulfed 
him  while  he  slowly  pushed  his  way  to  the 
airport  terminal.  There  also  was  some  heck- 
ling from  supporters  of  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water.  Republican,  of  Arizona. 

In  downtown  Des  Moines,  at  the  KRNT 
auditorium,  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of  more 
than  3,000  applauded  and  clieered  as  Scran- 
ton attaclced  the  views  of  Senator  Goldwater 
as  well  as  the  policies  of  President  Johnson. 

The  reception  given  Scranton  recalled  a 
similar  welcome  for  the  late  Wendell  Willkie 
when.  In  1940.  he  too  ciune  to  Des  Moines  as 
the  Republican  underdog  and  spolce  In  the 
same  auditorium.  Wlllkle  went  on  to  win 
the  Republican  nomination   that  year 

Scranton's  reception  w.us  as  etuhuslastic 
as  any  that  Goldwater  or  Gov  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  of  New  York  received  during  their 
primary  campaigns  this  year. 

Scranton  supporters  In  Iowa  had  only  a 
day  to  turn  out  the  crowds.  The  Governor's 
appearance  here  was  announced  late  Sunday 
night. 

Encouraged  as  Scranton  was  by  the  crowds 
and  by  the  response  to  his  speech,  he  hur- 
ried from  the  auditorium  to  the  Savery 
Hotel  for  the  real   business  at  hand. 

At  the  hotel,  he  met  privately  with  17  of 
lowas  24  delegates  to  the  ReiJUbllcan  Na- 
tional Convention.  It  was  a  scene  Scranton 
plans  to  repeat  many  times  in  the  next  4 
weeks  as  he  seeks  to  take  delegates  away  from 
Goldwater  and  to  persuade  others  who  are 
uncommitted  to  vote  for  him.. 

Six  of  the  Iowa  delegates  were  pledged  to 
vote  for  Scranton  before  he  came  into  the 
State.  Nine  others  are  pledged  to  Goldwater. 
The  rest  are  uncommitted. 

Although  an  Associated  Press  poll  shows 
that  Goldwater  has  enough  delegates  com- 
mitted or  pledged  to  him  to  win  the  nomina- 
tion, many  of  these  delegates  are  neither 
morally  nor  legally  bound  to  him.  Some  of 
them  came  out  for  Goldwater  simply  be- 
cause there  was  no  other  candidate  they  liked 
In  the  field  at  the  time,  and  some  of  these 
may  now  go  over  to  Scranton. 

The  personal  meetings  with  the  delegates 
are  part  of  a  two-pronged  effort  by  Scranton 
to  stop  GoLDWATK*  and  win  the  Republican 
nomination  for  himself. 


The  other  part  of  the  campaign  consists  ot 
speeches  aimed  at  convincing  Rapubllcans 
that  a  OoLowATEm  nomination  would  be  di*- 
astrous  to  the  party. 

In  Des  Moines,  Scranton  delivered  another 
scathing  attack  on  Goldwatkr  but  again 
without  mentioning  the  Senator  by  name. 

"I  come  here  tonight — to  the  heartland  of 
America — as  a  matter  of  conscience,"  Scran- 
ton declared,  "the  conscience  of  a  conserva- 
tive " 

"The  Conscience  of  a  Conservative"  Is  the 
title  of  a  book  published  by  Goldwater  sev- 
eral years  ago.  It  outlines  his  vlew.s  on  public 
issues  and  has  become  the  bible  of  the  Gold- 
water  conservative  movement. 

Scranton  said  he  Is  seeking  Uj  cr)nserve  tlic 
Republican  Party,  "our  American  tradition 
of  freedom  and  individual  liberty"  and  "pciice 
with  honor  around  the  world." 

The  Governor  then  went  on  to  attack 
Goldwater's  views  and  the  policies  of  the 
Johnson  administration. 

"Tills  Is  not  the  hour  for  us  to  go  off  half- 
cocked  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy — the  very 
field  In  which  the  American  people  have 
always  supported  the  steady  Judgment  and 
sound  leadership  of  the  Republican  P.irty," 
Scrant<^)n  said. 

This  was  an  obvious  reference  to  Gold- 
water's  tendency  to  make  olThand  statements 
and  Judgments  on  complicated  foreign  policy 
issues. 

"This  Is  not  the  hour."  ScranUin  con- 
tinued, "for  us  to  Join  those  extreme  reac- 
tionaries, who  are  anytlilng  but  conserva- 
tives those  radicals  of  the  right  who  would 
launcii  a  system  of  dime-sture  feudalism, 
that  is  foreign  to  these  shores  and  foreign 
to  the  American  way  of  thinking." 

In  denouncing  President  Johnson's  poli- 
cies, Scranton  said  the  administration  has 
"put  together  a  short-order  foreign  policy, 
serving  up  each  day's  hash  from  the  leavings 
of  yesterday's  mistakes."  He  also  went  on  to 
attack  the  contention  of  Democrats  and  of 
the  President  that  the  Democratic  Party  Is  a 
liberal  party. 

"Is  a  party  'liberal'  that  gains  two-thirds 
of  Its  support  from  white  supremacists  and 
big  city  mat-hlne  politicians?"  Scranton 
asked 

He  also  charged  that  the  Demix-rats  were 
trying  to  shift  political  power  away  from 
State  and  local  government  and  seeking  to 
Impose  "more  bureaucratic  controls  and  reg- 
ulations." 

Scranton  spent  the  night  In  Des  Moines 
and  plans  to  fly  to  Topeka.  Kans..  Tuesday 
morning  to  meet  with  delegates  there.  In 
Kansas  he  hopes  to  pick  up  at  least  8  of 
the  States  20  delegates. 

Scranton's  day  began  In  Scranton.  Pa  . 
where  he  boarded  a  plane  and  flew  to  Mead- 
ville.  Pa.,  to  deliver  the  commencement  ad- 
dress at  Allegheny  College.  In  this  address, 
he  discussed  civil  rights  and  said,  "We  are 
going  to  solve  the  problem  of  racial  discrim- 
ination." 

"A  large  part  of  this  problem  will  be 
solved,"  he  added,  "when  it  Is  no  longer 
necessary  for  untrained  whites  and  Negroes 
to  compete  for  the  leavings  of  our  economy." 
Scranton  spent  2  hours  conferring  with  his 
aids  In  Meadville,  and  then  new  to  Des 
Moines. 


One  Man  Can  Make  the  Difference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  iwdiana 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
June  13,  1964.  Issue  of  Ave  Maria,  a  na- 
tional  Catholic   weekly   magazine  pub- 


lished In  Notre  Dame.  Ind..  carried  % 
moving  editorial  based  upon  Mrs.  John 
P.  BCennedy's  tribute  to  the  late  President 
Kennedy  on  what  would  have  been  his 
47th  birthday.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  the  text  of  the  Ave  Maria 
editorial  in  the  Record: 

On«  Man  Can  Makk  the  Difference 

In  a  broadcast  tribute,  on  what  would  have 
been  his  47th  birthday,  Mrs.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy phrased,  very  simply,  the  heart  of  her 
martyred  husband's  philosophy. 

"One  should  try  to  rtght  wrongs."  she 
said,  adding  that  the  late  President  believed 
"Ones  aim  should  not  be  to  live  the  mo«t 
comfortable  life  •  •  •  one  man  can  make 
the  difference  and  that  every  man  should 
try." 

Common,  simple  words  and  ideas,  so  mucli 
so  that  they  might  be  passed  over  lightly 
Like  so  many  of  the  things  President  Ken- 
nedy said,  however.  Uiey  Indicate  that  he 
was  a  man  of  deep  conviction  and  dedication. 

His  detractors  could  have  scoffed  that  he 
was  In  no  position  to  talk  about  not  seeking 
a  comfortable  life.  He  knew  wealth  and 
position  ail  of  his  days.  What  stops  tliem 
Is  that  he  died,  suddenly  and  violently,  be- 
cause he   believed  In  what  he  said. 

So,  now,  more  than  6  months  after  his 
death,  he  speaks  to  us  again,  to  those  of  ub 
who  are  so  caught  up  In  the  business  of 
everyday  living  that  we  forget  too  easily  the 
big  issues  around  us,  the  WTongs  that  need 
to  be  righted.  He  speaks,  too.  to  those  of 
us  who  are  so  overwhelmed  by  the  com- 
plexity of  our  society  and  of  the  world,  that 
we  have  given  up  on  changing  anything  by 
ourselves.  We  have  lost  sight  of  our  dignity 
and  our  strength  as  Individuals.  Tliese  come 
from  God  and  cannot  be  taken  away,  only 
Ignored  or  given  up. 

We  believe  President  Kennedy  spoke  in 
faith,  with  consciousness  of  Justice  and 
charity.  One  man  can  make  the  difference— 
and  that  man  is  every  man. 


'Limitation  by  Adjective,"  by  Hon.  Alan 
.  \  S.  Boyd 


jEXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16.  1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  herewith 
an  article  by  the  Honorable  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
which  appeared  in  the  Public  Utilities 
Fortnightly  on  Jime  18,  1964.  I  think 
Members  of  Congress  will  find  this  arti- 
cle of  Interest,  and  commend  It  to  your 
attention :  . 

Limitation    bt    Adjective 
(By  Hon.  Alan  S   Boyd.  Chairman.  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board) 

I  am  sometimes  astounded  at  how  Import- 
ant a  single  word  can  be.  I  am  the  Chair- 
man of  a  Federal  agency  whose  real  Job  al- 
ways has  been  drastically  restricted  because 
of  a  single  word. 

"Regulatory  "  is  the  agency  description  al- 
ways applied  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
This  neatly  excludes  more  than  half  of  our 
true  functions. 

To  Illustrate  how  this  has  led  to  sins  of 
omission,  we  might  analyze  the  duties  of  the 
Board  as  spelled  out  in  our  basic  legislation. 
The  entire  Declaration  of  Policy  for  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board   in   the  Federal  Aviation 
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Art  of  19M  contains  exactly  162  words  defln 
^  the  public  interest,  convenience,  and  nee 

Included  are  18  verbal*— words  of  acUon. 

•■RegulaUon'  appears  once,  as  doee  "pre- 
.-rre"       "coordinate,'-       and       "recognize. 
"Adapt"  Is   In    twice.     There   are  sU   refer- 
ences to  "regulatory"  functions. 

By  contrast,  "promotion"  appears  three 
MBies  as  does  "development."  "Encourage- 
aenf  and  "assure  appear  twice  each.  "Pos- 
tff'  and  "improve"  show  up  once  each  There 
^  12  references  to  "promotional"  acUvltles, 
or  twice  the  "regtUatory"  number. 

Our  work  should  therefore  be  more  accu- 
n,u\y  described  as  "promoUonal  and  regula- 
tory "  This  may  appear  to  be  only  a  smaU 
matter  of  semanUcs,  but  It,  and  basic  Ideas 
.ndertylng  It,  are  of  the  greatest  Importance 
in  guiding  the  development  of  air  transpor- 

Accordlng  to  definitions  from  standard  and 
legal  dlctlonarlee,  "regulate"  means  to  gor- 
MTTi  or  direct  according  to  rule,  to  fix,  estab- 
lish, and  conUol,  to  adjust  by  rule,  method, 
to  subject  to  governing  principles  of  laws. 

The  central  concept  of  regulation  seems  to 
He  in  the  Idea  of  restraint.  The  core  of  Its 
Intent  Is  to  order  and  control  something 
already  In  elxstence.  to  keep  current  Inter- 
ests and  forces  In  balance.  It  Is  usuaUy  at- 
tended by  what,  for  those  Inside  the  Govern- 
ment are  called  rules  and  regulations,  and 
by  what  those  outside  the  Government  call 
redtape.  It  is  what  we  inside  the  Govern- 
ment consider  development  of  principles  and 
procedures  by  which  to  handle  the  manifold 
K>utine  operations  of  air  transportation,  and 
what  those  outside  the  Government  often  call 

bureaucracy. 

BaslcaUy,  regulation  implies  conser^atl-sm 
in  its  true  sense— that  is.  conserving  the 
great  bulk  of  things  experienced  in  the  past 
and  considered  or  assumed  to  be  worth  pre- 
serving and  saving. 

By  coutrast.  "promote"  means  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  growth,  enlargement,  and  pros- 
perity of  something,  to  further  it,  to  encour- 
age It  to  advance  it.  And.  in  an  economic 
actlvliy.  Oovernment  promotion  must  mean 
more  than  simply  allowing  the  unhindered 
Interplay  of  supply  and  demand.  If  it  were 
to  be  a  completely  free  enterprise.  It  would 
not  be  under  Government  regulation,  and 
even  if  it  were  regulated.  It  would  sUll  pre- 
sumably lack  promotion  in  favor  of  protect- 
ing an  equilibrium  between  conflicting  In- 
terests. 

highest  rate  or  growth 

Basically,  too,  promotion  faces  In  the  op- 
posite direction  from  regulation.  Promotion 
implies  looking  to  the  future  rather  than  to 
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iSec   102    (a)   The  encouragement  and  de- 
velopment of   an   air  transportation  system 
properly  adapted  to  the  present  and  future 
i>eeds  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  PosUl  Service, 
and  of  the  national  defense;    (b)    the  regu- 
lation of  air  transportation  in  such  manner 
as    to    recognize    and    preserve   the    inherent 
advantage*  of.  assure  the  highest  degree  of 
F;ifety  in.  and  foster  sound  economic  condi- 
tions in.  such  transportation,  and  to  improve 
the  relations  between,  and  coordinate  trans- 
portation by,  air  carriers:   (cl   the  promotion 
of  adequate,  economical,  and  efficient  serv- 
ice   by    air    carriers    at    reasonable    charges, 
without  unjust  discriminations,  undue  pref- 
erences or  advantages,  or  unfair  or  destruc- 
tive competitive  practices;    (d)    competition 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  assure  the  sound 
development   of   an   air    transportauon    sys- 
tem   properly   adapted   to   the  needs  of  the 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of  the  Unit- 
ed Statea.  of  the  Postal  Service,  and  of  the 
national    defense;     (e)     the    promotion    of 
safety    In   air   commerce;    and    (f)    the   pro- 
motion, encouragement,  and  development  of 
civil  aeronautics. 


the  past,  and  opening  up  opportunities  for 
new  derelopments.  It  deals  with  the  future 
which  le  largely  iinknown.  but  should  be 
probed  by  Informed  Judgment,  and  with  new 
developmenta  which  can  probably  not  be 
handled    adequately    by    older    rtiles    and 

practices. 

This  Idea  of  promotion,  of  course.  Is  most 
suitable  for  a  rapidly  developing  Industry 
with  a  large  potential.  Air  transportation  la 
probably  the  Industry  ranking  highest  In  the 
United  States  for  rate  of  growth  over  such  a 
long  sustained  period.  In  the  25  years  since 
the  passage  of  the  original  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938.  total  passenger  traffic  carried  by 
the  certificated  air  carriers  increased  over  90 
times,  the  volume  of  freight  and  express  car- 
ried Increased  over  600  thues.  In  the  last 
decade  alone,  passenger  traffic  has  increased 
by  almost  2%  times,  and  freight  and  express 
volume  over  5  times.  This  record  of  long- 
term  expansion  Is  probably  unparalleled  In 
Industrial  history. 

Similarly,  the  air  transportation  Industry 
has  experienced  dramatic  technical  changes. 
In  the  last  quarter  century  we  have  changed 
from  the  standard  21 -passenger  180-mile- 
per-hour  DC-3  that  was  once  the  plushiest 
blue-ribbon  vehicle  by  which  you  could 
speed  from  coast  to  coast  with  only  three  or 
four  Intermediate  stops.  We  have  gone 
through  the  cycles  of  several  newer  four- 
englned  piston  aircraft,  and  then  Into  turbo- 
prop and  full  Jet  twin-  and  four-engined 
planes.  The  regular  Jets  now  cross  the  coun- 
Uy  nonstop  at  a  cruising  speed  of  nearly  600 
miles  per  hour. 

Similarly,  the  less  glamorous  support 
equipment  and  methods  have  changed  dras- 
tically. As  only  one  Instance,  the  millions 
of  reservations  for  seat  space,  once  handled 
by  telephone  and  written  by  hand  as  entries 
in  large  ledger  books,  are  now  wired  In  by 
computers  through  leased  telephone  lines 
forming  a  network  across  the  country  and 
throughout  the  world.  Reservations  can  be 
confirmed  or  alterrwitlves  given  within  a  few 
seconds  of  the  Initial  inquta-y.  This  one 
iUustratlon  could  be  multiplied  many  times 
over,  particularly  U  maintenance  and  over- 
haul that  keep  these  aewer  and  more  com- 
plicated beasts  flying  faster  and  more  safely 
than  ever. 

It  Is  within  this  context  of  dramatic 
growth  and  explosive  technological  improve- 
ment that  the  functions  of  the  CAB  must  be 
viewed.  It  Is  here  that  the  contrast  of  "pro- 
motion" and  "regulation"  must  be  realized. 
It  is  here  that  the  psychological  attitudes 
must  be  sharpened  Into  much  more  self- 
consciousness  than  ever  before. 

This  Is  not  a  policy  made  up  without  con- 
siderable thought.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
dates  from  the  original  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938,  repeated  in  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1968. 

Dynamism  Is  the  guts  of  air  transport  de- 
velopment. Technology  must  have  freedom 
to  grow.  Economics  must  precede  and  fol- 
low technical  Improvements.  Interlocking  at 
every  step.  How  to  promote  these  aims  In- 
telligently is  quite  a  Job — we  cannot  dictate 
ahead  of  time  where  the  next  advance  will 
be.  But  neither  can  we  afford  many  ex- 
pensive failures.  'We  need  to  encourage 
them  wisely,  but  not  have  the  Government 
direct  them  wisely  or  unwisely. 

To  probe  somewhat  deeper  Into  Just  how 
these  attitudes  and  Intents  should  be  ap- 
plied, let  us  look  at  some  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant functions  of  the  Ci%-il  Aeronautics 
Board.  My  comments  will  be  broadly  gen- 
eralized and  highly  selective,  of  co\u-se.  The 
board,  in  its  25  years  of  history,  has  turned 
out  literally  hundreds  of  formal  cases  alone. 
Printed  board  opinions  alone  total  about 
40.000  pages  for  these  first  25  years,  and  the 
rate  of  output.  If  anything,  has  been  in- 
creasing. 

The  first  and  most  Important  function  of 
the   CAB   Is   granting   certificates   of   public 


convenience  and  necessity  to  air  carriers. 
These  rights  to  operate  between  specified 
cities  in  the  coiintry  and  throughout  the 
world  are  the  heart  of  the  entire  system  of 
air  service.  U  there  are  no  routes,  there  are 
no  services,  and  any  public  need  for  air 
transportation  cannot  be  met. 

the  point  at  issite 
Normally,  this  licensing  of  carriers  through 
the  certificate  procedure  is  considered  to  be 
"regulatory"      and      adjudicatory.     Usually. 
very   large   and  complex   formal   cases   are   a 
prerequisite   to   any   important  route   grant. 
The    applicants,    including    perhaps    half    a 
dozen  or  more  air  carriers  and  dozens  of  city 
representatives,  go  through  a  long  and  pre- 
cisely   defined    series    of    procedures.     These 
are   in   conformity  with   the  Administrative 
Procedures    Act    and    are    highly    developed 
techniques    that    are    the    product   of    years 
of  expverlence.     They  include  prehearing  con- 
ferences,  exchange  of  exhibits,  exchange  of 
rebuttal  exhibits,  exchange  of  surrebuttal  ex- 
hibits, hearings,  examiner's  Initial  decision, 
briefs    to    the    examiner,    exceptions    to    the 
board,  briefs  to  the  board,  oral  argument  be- 
fore the  board,  and.  after  the  board  opinion 
Is  Issued,  objections,  petitions  for  reconsider- 
ation,   and   sometimes   a   serlee   of    litigated 
cases  to  higher  and  higher  courts. 

However,  in  this  long  and  complex — and 
essential — procedure,  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  very  first  and  prerequisite  Issue 
without  which  none  of  the  adjudication 
would  be  necessary;  that  Is,  the  need  of  the 
public  for  air  transportation.  And  this 
primary  issue  is  promotional,  not  regulatory. 
Its  object  Is  to  promote  the  attainment  of 
the  public's  need  for  air  transportation.  It 
goes  beyond  the  pure  economic  calculus  of 
whether  or  not  the  public  would  pa^^  enough 


to  make  It  economically  profitable  for  the 
carrier.  In  addition  to  these  free  enterprise 
considerations,  there  are  Involved  the  con- 
cepts of  public  service,  of  public  utility 
philosophy,  of  ■ttit  economic  needs  and  supra- 
economle  needs  of  the  country  for  greater 
development. 

Therefore,  the  esseatial  process  of  granting 
certificates  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity to  carriers  deals  only  secondarily  with 
the  appUoants  among  whom  the  CAB  adjudi- 
cates. The  abeolnte  prerequisite  Is  whether 
or  not  the  public  need  Is  sufficient  to  require 
the  service.  The  determinant  is  to  what 
extent  a  particular  route  if  granted  would 
promote  air  transportation  and  all  the  other 
national  interests. 

Or,  let  us  turn  to  another  of  the  most  im- 
portant CAB  functions,  also  historically  con- 
sidered a  purely  regulatory  function — the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  rates  charged 
by  the  air  carriers.  Again,  In  a  free  economy 
without  government  promotion  and  regula- 
tion, this  wotild  be  determined  simply  by  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Each  management  would 
act  on  the  basis  of  the  shorter-term  profit- 
ability of  the  price  change  as  it  comes  down 
to  the  proflt-and-loes  position  of  the  enter- 
priser. Or  it  might  be  of  the  longer-term 
expansion  of  the  market;  In  the  final  analysis 
the  private  enterpriser  might  feel  it  would 
redound  to  his  financial  profit  later  when 
the  Increased  revenues  are  presumably 
greater  than  the  related  costs  due  to  the 
Increased  traffic. 

Here  again,  the  CAB  has  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  requirement  to  promote  the  public 
Interest.  Obviously,  any  price  reduction — 
if  that  alone  were  the  only  consideration — 
is  in  the  public  Interest.  It  Is  always  better 
for  the  public  to  get  any  product  at  a  lower 
price.  In  the  regulatory  and  adjudicatory 
area,  the  CAB  also  must  consider  the  probable 
effect  on  the  financial  condition  of  the 
carriers;  that  is,  whether  the  decreased  price 
multiplied  by  the  increased  volume  will  gross 
out  more  revenue  for  the  carrier  and  net 
out  at  least  as  much  as  before. 
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Here  again,  however,  we  must  give  greater 
weight  to  the  promotional  aspects  than  to 
the  purely  supply  and  demand  economic  con- 
siderationA.  In  the  longer  run,  the  overall 
price  level  at  which  air  transportation  is  sold 
competes  with  hundreds  of  other  conunodi- 
ties  and  services  priced  for  consumer  sale. 
This  pricing  has  a  drastic  effect  on  the  fu- 
ture of  air  transportation.  Depending  upon 
whether, or  not  you  consider  this  market  to 
be  highly  elastic  or  relatively  Inelastic,  your 
concept  of  whether  or  not  a  price  reduction 
of  a  particular  am.ount  and  type  is  good  may 
vary. 

Anyone  seriously  considering  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  however,  must 
take  into  consideration  this  longrun  effect  of 
price  level  and  consequent  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  air  transportation.  To  a  greeter  and 
greater  degree,  In  more  and  more  Instances, 
the  availability  and  volume  of  air  transpor- 
tation affect  more  of  the  public.  The  loca- 
tion of  Industry,  particvilarly  light  industry 
such  as  electronics,  the  relative  accesBlblllty 
of  natlooiwlde  marketing,  the  ability  to  ex- 
port and  the  competition  of  imports,  the 
volume  and  direction  of  vacation  travel  for 
som^e  areas  as  compared  with  others,  and  for 
domestic  destinations  as  compcired  with  for- 
eign destinations — all  these  are  affected  by 
the  price  of  air  transpmrtatlan  and  conse- 
quent volume  changes  over  a  longer  period. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  nail  down  and  quantify, 
but  it  U  stm  there. 

ECONOMIC    RESPONSlBILmES 

The  list  of  CAB  promotional  projects  might 
well  astound  many  who  have  always  consid- 
ered us  only  a  "regulatory"  agency.  In  the 
fleld  of  aircraft  development  alone,  we  are 
busily  working  on  the  financial  results  to  be 
produced  by  the  use  of  supersonic  aircraft 
tn  air  transportation,  the  needs,  and  potential 
markets  and  probable  subsidy  impact  of  a 
new  compact  air  transport,  the  economic 
problems  of  all-cargo  aircraft,  the  short- 
and  long-term  futiire  of  helicopters  and 
other  verticaJ  lift  planes,  and  the  Impact  of 
the  newest  generation  of  medium-haul  Jet 
planes. 

In  the  international  field,  we  must  evalu- 
ate the  economic  effects  of  all  existing  U.S. 
policies,  and  give  consideration  to  alternative 
changes  in  each  of  these  many  policies,  for 
the  world  as  a  whole,  and  area  by  area.  We 
must  Judge  the  value  of  air  transport  to  the 
economic  health  and  growth  of  underdevel- 
oped countries. 

We  have  to  consider  the  relative  economic 
roles  of  the  many  classes  of  carriers  we  now 
have — trunkllnes,  internationals,  local  serv- 
ice, exempt  air  taxis,  cargo  carriers,  the  new 
group  of  supplemental  air  carriers,  and  the 
specific  needs  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  other 
noncontiguous  areas. 

In  national  defense,  we  try  to  develop  cur- 
rent and  future  policies  on  the  best  use  and 
adaptation  of  civil  air  transport  to  current 
military  needs  and  possible  war  expansion. 
We  also  have  to  work  out  standby  emergency 
plans  for  the  operation  of  the  remaining  civil 
war  air  service  pattern  when  the  planes  of 
the  civil  reserve  air  fleet  are  called  up  for 
military  duty.  We  have  to  plan  an  air  prior- 
ities system,  damage  reporting,  materials, 
and  manpower  clalmancy,  aircraft  dispersal, 
and  relations  with  civil  defense. 

The  entire  area  of  air  cargo  needs  our  at- 
tention, from  the  financial  survival  of  the 
all -cargo  operators  to  ratemaklng  principles, 
freight  forwarders,  and  means  for  developing 
air  cargo  volume  more  economically.  We 
need  to  develop  policy  guidelines  to  weigh 
pricing,  rellabUlty  of  service,  and  sales  effort 
geared  to  the  physical  distribution  economies 
of  potential  shippers. 

Promotion  of  air  transportation  must  go 
on  In  each  of  the  specific  fields  listed  In  our 
charter,  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 — 
the  public  interest,  the  air  transportation 
system,    present    and    future    needs,    foreign 
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commerce,  domestic  commerce,  poatal  serv- 
ice, national  defense,  the  need  of  the  air 
carriers,  including  subsidies,  inherent  ad- 
vantages, sound  economic  condlUons,  rela- 
tions between  air  carriers,  coordinated  trans- 
portation by  air  carriers,  adequate  service, 
economical  and  efficient  service,  reasonable 
charges,  discriminations  and  preferences, 
unfair  competitive  practices,  competition  to 
the  extent  necessary,  safety,  and  civil  aero- 
nautics such  as  aircraft,  airports,  and  air- 
ways. 

If  anyone  outside  of  this  industry  con- 
siders this  an  exhaustive  list.  Just  think  of  us 
inside  it  because  we  have  an  even  more  ex- 
hausting list. 

In  addition,  the  amounts  involved  in  men. 
money,  resources,  and  Impact  on  our  econ- 
omy are  all  going  up.  Someone  once  said, 
quite  astrlngenUy,  that  the  older,  smaller 
system  of  "trial  and  error"  is  giving  way  to 
a  new  system  of  "trial  and  catastrophe." 

We  also  have  to  take  a  long  look  ahead. 
Too  often  all  of  us,  wrapped  up  In  our  cur- 
rent problems,  concentrate  almost  entirely 
on  the  immediate  headaches.  When  eco- 
nomic times  are  good,  almost  everybody 
wants  the  Government  to  stop  "interfer- 
ing." And  when  the  cycle  turns  down,  they 
want  the  Government  to  "do  something" — 
or  at  least  load  us  with  the  blame  for  action 
or  Inaction  they  would  have  opposed  during 
the  crest  of  the  cycle.  We  have  to  promote 
more  stability,  with  some  braking  against 
excesses  during  the  upward  zlg  so  we  do  not 
fall  too  far  on  the  downward  zag.  And,  I 
might  add,  we  shall  become  quite  unpopular 
with  our  long-term  leaning  against  the 
short-term   outlooks  of  many. 

And  so.  in  conclusion,  do  not  consider  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  as  only  a  "regula- 
tory" agency.  This  Is  not  the  half  of  It.  Do 
not  try  to  fence  us  in.  Do  not  limit  us  by 
applying   to  us  only  one  adjective. 
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Monsignor  Martin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF   NEW    JERSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16,  1964 

Mr.  GALLAGHE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently more  than  700  citizens  of  my 
hometown,  Bayonne.  N.J.,  a-ssembled  to 
pay  honor  to  a  native  son  who  has  not 
only  brought  honor  to  our  community 
but  who  returned  some  years  ago  to  do 
spiritual  labor  among  our  people.  The 
story  of  Msgr.  Leo  J.  Martin,  who 
was  honored  on  that  occasion.  Is,  indeed. 
Inspiring.  He  Is  one  of  those  rare  in- 
dividuals who  has  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  fellow 
man.  That  he  has  been  permitted  to 
work  within  the  shadow  of  his  own  birth- 
place is  unusual,  but  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  those  of  us  who  have  had 
the  benefit  of  his  friendship  and  guid- 
ance. 

I  ask  that  the  following  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Bayonne  (N.J.)  Times  on 
the  occasion  of  Monslpnor  Martin's  se- 
lection as  "Priest  of  the  Year"  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Record. 

MoN.sicNOR  Martin 

Over     700     people     will     converge    on     the 

Knights     of     Columbus    clubhouse     Sunday 

evening  to  pay  tribute  to  Msgr.  Leo  J.  Martin, 

pastor  of  Star  of  the  Sea  Church      Tlie  testi- 


monial   dinner    la    being    sponsored    by   th* 
yonrth   Degree    Assembly  of    the   K.   o<  c 
which  has  chosen  the  monsignor  as  "Ph^J^ 
of  the  Year."  ^** 

The  choice  Is  an  admirable  one  in  the 
eyes  of  thousand  of  friends  of  MonsUmt* 
Martin  throughout  New  Jersey  and  areajTbe- 
yond  For  over  30  years  he  has  been  a  wldel» 
sought  preacher  and  speaker;  his  eloquent 
has  thrilled  and  stirred  thousands. 

But  before  the  people  of  the  State  knew 
him  he  was  well  known  as  a  youth  in  Bay- 
onne where  he  was  bom  and  attended  Star 
of  the  Sea  Church.  It  Is  a  most  unusual  dl». 
tlnctlon  for  Monsignor  MarUn  to  return  to 
his  native  parish  as  pastor.  Such  honors  mr» 
rare. 

Before  coming  to  Star  of  the  Sea,  Moo- 
signor  Martin  had  been  pastor  of  Sc.Lucyi 
and  Our  Lady  of  Victories  churches  in  Jersey 
City.  As  a  pastor  he  has  been  a  true  shep- 
herd, the  prime  meaning  of  pastor.  Ho  fa^ 
tended  his  flocks  with  charity,  solicitude 
and  understanding.  His  curates,  the  nuns 
In  his  schools,  his  people  in  all  three  par- 
ishes have  always  had  first  claim  on  his  time, 
his  consideration  and  his  generous  nature. 

Before  appointment  to  his  first  pastorate, 
Monslgrnor  Martin  served  for  many  years  u 
chaplain  at  Holy  Name  Hospital  where  hli 
ministrations  and  graclousneee  won  the  grat- 
itude of  Catholic  and  non-Catiiollc  alike. 

Courage  Is  also  an  outstanding  character- 
istic of  this  man  of  God.  Over  the  years, 
111  health  has  frequently  been  his  lot  but  It 
has  ne\-er  diminished  his  zeal  or  Impeded 
his  drive  as  preacher,  administrator,  teacher 
or  friend. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  have  honored 
themselves  by  honoring  Monsignor  Martin. 
Bayonne  Is  proud  to  call  him  a  native  son 
and  to  have  him  home. 

The  Bayonne  Times  Joins  the  Monslgnor's 
many  friends  In  wishing  him  long  years  of 
service  to  his  country  and  his  God. 
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Voters  Determine  the  Manitream 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  previously  granted,  I 
would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  Columnist  Paul  G.  Manolls  en- 
titled "Voters  Determine  the  Main- 
stream." Mr.  Manolls,  In  his  article, 
clarifies  the  political  aspects  of  the  Cali- 
fornia primary,  which  to  date  have,  with 
deliberation,  been  erroneously  analyzed 
by  opposition  forces  to  Senator  Gold- 
WATERs  popular  mainstream  support. 
This  article,  I  believe,  is  deserving  of  the 
attention  of  a  responsible  voting  public. 

The  article  follows: 

Voters  Determine  the  Mainstream 
(By  Paul  O.  Manolls) 

The  dust  no  sooner  began  to  settle  after 
the  titanic  primary  election  battle  here  in 
California  than  the  losing  forces  of  Governor 
Rockefeller  and  Senator  Kuchel  began  to 
moan  and  groan.  Barrt  Goldwater  In  hU 
victory  statement  called  for  party  unity,  the 
necessary  Ingredient  to  defeat  the  New  Fron- 
tier candidacy  of  Lyndon  Johnson.  Both 
Goldwater  and  his  State  chairman,  William 
F.  Knowland,  urged  the  closing  of  party 
ranks,  and  invited  all  Republicans  and  Demo- 


crats disenchanted  with  the  New  Frontier  to 
Join  in  tb«  battle. 

Oolvwatkk's  stunning  upset  vlctcM^  in 
Oaltfornla  shocked  tht  Rockefeller  camp. 
yfhli*  Rockef*ll«r  himself  saw  his  last  chance 
allp  aw«.y  h«r«  In  what  he  had  termed  the 
■lifs  or  death  prlasary,"  his  Bupport«rB  In 
Oallformka,  headed  by  Senator  Kdchel,  lost 
tb«lr  hold  on  the  Republican  Party  in  this 
State. 

The  prophets  of  doom  and  gloom  are  quick 
to  point  out  that  Goldwater  carried  Cali- 
fornia by  a  mere  51.39  percent  of  the  vole, 
yet  tliey  easily  brush  under  the  rug  the  fact 
that  John  F.  Kennedy  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency  with  only  49.7  percent  of  the  total 
vote. 

They  cry  that  the  era  of  Earl  Warren  mod- 
erate Republicanism  Is  over  In  California.  Ig- 
noring the  fact  that  Goldwater's  campaign 
chairman,  Wlliam  F.  Knowland,  was  chair- 
man of  Warren's  last  presidential  delegation, 
and  that  many  former  Warren  supporters 
were  on  the  Goldwater  delegation. 

not    STATEV^'IDK 

They  point  to  the  fact  that  the  populous 
counties  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
put  Barry  over  the  top.  trying  to  prove  by 
their  way  of  thinking  that  the  victory  Is  not 
a  statewide  one.  But  they  close  their  eyes 
to  regional  patterns  in  former  State  and  Na- 
tional elections. 

They  gleefully  remind  us  that  Goldwater 
even  failed  to  carry  Alameda  County. 
Harder  for  them  to  swallow  Is  tlie  fact  that 
Rockefeller  did  not  sweep  Alameda  County 
by  their  estimate  of  2-to-I.  but  his  margin 
was  held  to  66  percent.  Had  Rocky  done 
belter  in  the  northern  counties  such  as  Ala- 
meda, he  would  have  garnered  enough  votes 
to  overcome  the  huge  majorities  of  the 
southern  counties.  Thus,  their  argument 
that  the  south  swept  Goldwater  to  victory 
is  answered  by  the  fact  that  the  north  failed 
to  sweep  Rockefeller  to  victory. 

Before  the  election  they  cried  that  they 
wore  the  responsible  Republicans,  and  that 
they  represented  the  mainstream  of  Re- 
publican thought.  But  the  voters  showed 
them  otherwise,  and  they  now  find  them- 
selves representing  a  minority  of  California 
Republicans,  no  matter  that  the  division  Is 
only  a  percentage  points.  It  is  still  a 
minority. 

Sotne  Rockefeller  supporters,  including  his 
State  campaign  chairman.  Senator  Kucuel, 
refused  to  commit  themselves  before  the 
election  that  they  would  support  the  winner, 
even  though  that  winner  would  be  the  choice 
of  a  majority  of  Republicans.  The  Gold- 
water  csktnp  had  rei>eatedly  made  such  a 
statement,  thus  proving  to  the  electorate 
before  the  pK)U8  closed  that  they  were  the 
r€^f>onslble  Republicans,  pledged  to  support 
the  nominee  chosen  at  San  Francisco.  Sen- 
ator KiTCHEL,  to  this  day.  following  the  de- 
feat of  the  slate  he  headed,  refuses  to  en- 
dorse the  winner. 

SMEAR    AND    INNUENDO 

They  hurled  smear  and  Innxiendo,  sup- 
lX)rted  by  a  bottomless  barrel  of  campaign 
funds,  but  had  to  face  the  facts  that  Senator 
GoLDWATm  had  working  for  him  the  average 
Ftepubllcan  In  the  grassroots  who  was  de- 
voted and  dedicated  to  the  principles  of 
the  Republican  Party,  from  one  bank  of  the 
mainstream  to  the  other.  While  San  Fran- 
cisco's Montgomery  Street  can  provide  un- 
told dollars  of  support,  it  cannot  provide  the 
di>orbell  ringers  who  got  out  the  vote  for 
Goldwater. 

They  claimed  that  Goldwater's  amassing 
of  convention  delegates  was  done  In  the 
smoke-filled  rooms  of  State  conventions,  and 
that  he  had  not  faced  the  voters  and  could 
not  win  a  primary.  They  are  now  faced  with 
the  fact  that  he  won  the  primary  of  pri- 
maries, and  not  against  their  candidate 
alone,  but  against  the  fleld,  including  besides 
the   N«w   Tork   Governor,   Lodge,   Scranton, 


Nixon.  Stassen,  and  Smith.  Goldwater  hIbo 
had  the  almost  unanimous  opposltloa  at 
California  newspapers. 

What  does  all  this  mean  and  what  docs  it 
all  portMid? 

Nationally,  It  brmum  that  Baart  Goldwater 
wUl  probably  b«  nooUnated  on  the  first  baJ- 
lot  at  the  San  Francisco  convention  6  weeks 
from  now. 

Here  in  California,  it  means  that  our  UJ5. 
Senator  has  climbed  out  on  a  limb  and  has 
the  choice  of  either  climbing  back  to  the 
tnmk  or  sawing  it  off.  To  do  the  former 
he  has  only  to  pledge  his  support  of  the 
ticket  nominated  In  San  FVanclsco,  and  Im- 
mediately make  overtures  to  unite  the 
party  in  California.  To  do  the  latter,  he  has 
only  to  refuse  to  support  the  nominee  of  the 
San  Francisco  convention  or  to  remain  silent. 

Unity  Is  the  keynote  to  any  Republican 
success  In  this  State,  outnumbered  as  they 
are  by  Democrats.  The  Goldwater  people 
have  repeated  the  pledge  off  unity  that  they 
made  before  the  primary.  It  remains  now 
for  the  Rockfeller  forces  lo  do  likewise.  We 
trust  they  will. 


Danny's  Got  Another  Important  Job  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1964 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  and  pleasure  that 
I  include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  excellent  article  from  a  recent  edition 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  commenting  on 
President  Johnson's  appointment  of  Cal- 
ifornia's Daniel  M.  Luevano  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army. 

The  article,  written  by  the  Times  Sac- 
ramento Bureau  Chief  Robert  Blanchard, 
is  a  fitting  tribute  to  an  outstanding  Los 
Angeles  native  son  and  former  chief 
deputy  director  of  the  State  Department 
of  Finance. 

We  Californians  have  been  honored  by 
the  selection  of  Dan  Luevano  for  this  im- 
portant Government  post,  but  we  are  also 
confident  that  he  will  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tions of  his  new  assignment  and  assume 
the  responsibilities  involved  as  he  has  al- 
ways done  in  the  past:  with  great  dis- 
tinction. 

The  article  follows: 
D.\NNT's   Got  Another  Important  Job   Now 
(By  Robert  M.  Blanchard) 

Mr.  Luevano,  to  coin  a  phrase,  has  gone 
to  Washington. 

On  the  face  of  It.  this  hardly  sounds  earth- 
shaking.  In  fact,  a  great  many  Californians, 
both  in  and  out  of  State  service  probably 
never  even  liave  heard  of  Mr.  Luevano.  For 
while  not  exactly  shy,  he  Is  not  one  to  go 
around  blowing  his  own  horn  to  show  the 
world  "what  a  swell  guy  am  I." 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  lack  of  name 
identification,  Mr.  Luevano  has  been  an  Im- 
portant factor  In  the  lives  of  many  Cali- 
fornians and  will  continue  to  be  so  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Luevano  Is  Daniel  M.  Luevano,  a  41- 
year-old  native  of  Los  Angeles  who.  until 
last  week,  was  chief  deputy  director  of  the 
State  department  of  flnance. 

He  has  left  that  post  now  to  go  to  Wtish- 
Ington  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army — 
a  post  vital  to  California  which  is  so  de- 


pendent on  defense  contracts   and  military 
Installations. 

la  his  brief  span,  Danny  has  rung  up  quite 
a  varied  career. 

Bom  to  Los  Aageles  of  McpiilMMt  immigrant 
parents,  he  attended  Ale]i*B4l«r  Hamilton 
High  School;  BML^orcd  la  pohttcal  science 
at  UCLA,  and  obtelaed  his  law  decree  at  the 
San  FranclsM  School  of  Law. 

In  between,  he  sandwlchMl  in  a  hitch  In 
the  Navy  on  destroyers  and  minesweepers 
in  the  South  Atlantic  during  World  War  II. 

His  career  to  date  has  Included  service  as 
an  elections  examiner  for  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  a  technical  instructor  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  a  pub- 
lications assistant  for  the  former  State  CIO. 

He  also  acted  as  an  assistant  to  Robert 
G.  Sproul,  former  president  of  the  University 
of  California;  served  on  President  Clark 
Kerr's  staff,  and  acted  as  a  liaison  consultant 
between  the  university  and  International 
House. 

During  his  college  days,  Danny  became  ac- 
quainted with  Assembly  Speaker  Jesse  M. 
Unruh,  Democrat,  of  Inglewood,  then  a  stu- 
dent at  SC.  through  partlclf>atlon  in  various 
Democratic  Party  functions.  As  a  result, 
when  Unruh  took  over  as  chairman  of  the 
assembly  ways  and  means  committee  under 
Governor  Brown  In  the  latter's  flrst  term  in 
office,  he  invited  Luevano  to  become  the 
committee's  consultant. 

From  there  he  went  on  to  his  present 
post,  which  also  Includes  membership  on 
the  California  State  Board  of  Control,  the 
California  State  Allocation  Board,  the  World 
Trade  Center  Authority,  and  the  California 
Wildlife  Conservation  Board. 

He  also  Is  a  member  of  the  State  bar 
and  the  Western  Governmental  Research  As- 
sociation. 

The  respect  his  associates  have  for  him  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
able  to  work  for  both  Unruh  and  State 
Finance  Director  Hale  Champion  and  main- 
tain good  relationships  with  both  of  them 
even  when  they  were  feuding  with  one  an- 
other. 

This  fact  was  noted  by  Unruh,  himself,  at 
an  Informal  going  away  party  for  Danny 
shortly   before   he   left   for   Washington. 

He  made  a  brief  speech  and  then  presented 
Danny  with  a  going  away  present — an  Army 
good  conduct  ribbon. 

Luevano's  appointment  to  such  an  Im- 
portant post  is  not  only  a  tribute  to  his 
ability  but  evidence  of  Washington's  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  California  in 
the  scheme  of  things. 


Progress  Mast  Be  Made  To  Rednce 
Nontariff  Barriers  to  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TH0MA5  B.  CURTIS 

OF    ICISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\^S 
Tuesday,  June  16,  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  Is  now  involved  in  trade 
negotiations  In  Geneva  with  the  goal 
of  making  substantial  reductions  In  tariff 
barriers  to  International  trade.  How- 
ever, even  If  the  negotiations  result  in  a 
substantia]  reduction  In  tariffs,  there  are 
many  nontarlff  barriers  which  Inhibit 
trade  flow  and  which  may  t)ecome  In- 
creasingly restrictive. 

Last  year,  Prance  kept  large  quantities 
of  American  pork  out  of  the  coimtry  by 
applying  questionable  health  restrictions. 
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Italy  succeeded  in  limiting  American  car 
imports  with  credit  controla.  In  fact,  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization  has  concluded  that  nearly 
all  agricultural  products  and  raw  ma- 
terials, which  account  for  half  of  the 
worlds  $150  billion  annual  Intematiwial 
trade,  are  hampered  by  s<Hne  type  ot 
nontariff  barrier. 

Trade  experts  say  that  no  covmtry  is 
without  such  barriers  and  that  their  im- 
pact Is  clearly  great  Their  far-reach- 
ing effects  make  it  imperative  that  the 
administration  devote  as  much  atten- 
tion to  reducing  the  restrictive  effect  of 
import  quotas  and  licenses,  custcwns 
cl£issification  and  valuation  and  other 
nontariff  barriers  as  to  reducing  tariff 
barriers  to  trade.  If  progress  is  not  made 
in  this  area,  the  administration  may  find 
that  gains  at  the  Geneva  talks  are  imder- 
cut.  and  perhaps  neutralized,  by  increas- 
iner  nontariff  import  bars. 

A  significant  article  which  develops 
this  subject  in  detail  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  June  2.  1964. 
With  unanimous  consent,  I  place  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Pree-Tradk  HmiDLES:  Mttltitudk  of  Non- 
Tabctt  Obstacles  to  Impobts  Troublks 
GATT  Talks — ^Prance  Rejects  Unsanitart 
T7J3.  Poek;  Europe  Pumes  at  "But  Ameri- 
can" PoLicTES — Undercutting  Geneva 
Gains? 

(By  Dan  Cordtz) 

Geneva. — Bargainers  from  40  nations  meet- 
ing here  In  the  biggest  world  trade  talks 
ever,  have  high  hopee  of  agreeing  eventually 
to  cut  tariffs  on  many  goods  up  to  50  per- 
cent. But  they're  uncooifortably  aware  that 
any  such  move  will  give  greater  prominence 
than  ever  to  such  trade  problems  as  theee: 

France  last  yecir  kept  large  quantltea  of 
American  pork  out  of  the  country  without 
raising  tariffs.  It  rejected  the  meat  as 
"unsanitary"  because  It  had  not  been  In- 
spected for  trichina  worms— even  though 
these  parasites  are  easily  killed  by  proper 
cooking. 

American  customers  Lnsp>ector8  dutifully 
assess  tariffs  on  many  foreign  chemicals, 
knitted  gloves,  and  rubber  footwear  as  a 
percentage  of  their  vtilue.  But  they  calcu- 
late that  value  as  the  price  of  an  equiva- 
lent TJJ3.-made  article — which  often  is  much 
higher  than  the  actual  price  of  the  Import. 
The  result,  Europeans  complain  bitterly.  Is 
to  make  nonsense  of  thfe  posted  tariff  rates. 

THIBTT    DATS    TO    PAT 

ItiUy  last  month  decreed  that  importers  of 
durable  goods  must  pay  for  those  goods  30 
days  after  they  arrive.  But  auto  dealers, 
who  have  been  Importing  cars  In  large  num- 
bers, demand  they  be  given  90  days  to  pay — 
as  the  Italian  Government  well  knew  when 
It  Issued  the  decree.  So  exporters  fear  their 
sales  of  cars  to  Italy  will  plummet,  what- 
ever happ>ens  to  the  tariff  on  those  cars. 

These  cases  are  not  at  all  unique.  They're 
Important,  but  typical,  examples  of  the 
myriad  nontariff  barriers,  to  international 
commerce  that  exporters  face  all  over  the 
world.  And  "as  long  as  such  obstacles  exist, 
they  wlU  offer  great  opportunities  and  temp- 
tations for  protectionists  to  undercut  what- 
ever we  accomplish  here"  In  the  way  of  tariff 
cuts,  warns  one  European  negotiator  at 
Geneva.  His  American  colleagues  mostly 
agree. 

But  "we  don't  dare  let  ourselves  get  side- 
tracked from  the  tariff  bargaining  to  try  to 
do  too  much  about  nontariff  problems  now." 
say  one  Geneva  bargainer.  So  the  negotia- 
tors, who  are  meeting  under  the  auspices  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
plan  to  begin  taking  up  nontarlfT  barriers  In 


mldmonth — but  only  gingerly.  They'll  con- 
centrate on  a  iiandful  of  nontariff  barriers 
that  seem  especially  offensive  to  one  coun- 
try or  another,  or  that  seem  susceptible  to 
relatively  quick  leveling. 

HARD    TO    HANDI  E 

Unfortunately  for  the  negotiators,  there 
are  many  practices  qualifying  for  considera- 
tion under  the  first  heading,  very  few  under 
the  second.  And  the  very  multiplicity  of 
these  barriers,  plus  the  way  they  vary  sharply 
from  country  to  country,  makes  them  hard 
to  handle  In  the  roundtable  fashion  of  the 
OATT  ttUks  anyway. 

"You  almost  have  to  handle  them  on  a  bi- 
lateral basis,"  says  one  American  here.  "It 
takes  an  awful  lot  of  haggling  and  horse- 
trading,  and  Is  sure  to  take  an  awf\il  lot  of 
time.  Still,  we  know  the  Job  (of  freeing 
world  trade)  won't  really  be  done  until  we  do 
something  about  them." 

Others  agree.  For  these  barriers  are  so 
numerous  that  their  impact  on  world  trade, 
while  difficult  to  measure,  clearly   is   great. 

Trade  experts  say  no  country  is  without 
such  barriers,  and  many  erect  them  against 
a  great  number  erf  products.  Japan,  for 
example,  requires  Import  licenses  for  154 
separate  manufactured  products,  and  even 
free-trading  West  Germany  requires  them  for 
64  Items. 

To  view  the  problem  from  a  different  angle. 
Imports  of  cotton  textiles  are  currently  sub- 
ject to  some  form  of  nontariff  barrier  In  at 
least  13  countries—Austria.  Belgium.  Den- 
mark, Finland,  France,  Germany.  Italy,  Lux- 
embourg, the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand.  Nor- 
way, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States. 

FARM-GOODS    BARRIERS 

And  a  study  by  the  United  Nations  Pood 
and  Agricultural  Organization  concluded 
that  nearly  all  agricultural  products  and  raw 
materials,  which  account  for  half  the  world's 
$160  billion  annual  International  trade,  are 
hampered  by  some  typ*  of  nontariff  barrier. 
Removal  of  only  a  few  of  these.  It  suggested. 
could  affect  80  percent  of  the  exports  of  un- 
derdeveloped nations,  and  possibly  boost 
their  annual  aggregate  trade  earnings  by  >1 
bUUon. 

Even  worse,  as  free  traders  see  It.  some 
barriers,  such  as  Import  quotas,  cut  trade 
more  effectively  than  the  highest  tariff. 
"Nontariff  barriers  in  developed  countries.  In 
fact,  tend  to  be  a  more  serious  impediment 
to  exports  of  manufactures  from  develop- 
ing countries  than  do  tariff  barriers,"  says 
a  report  submitted  to  the  U.N.  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development  here.  "While  a 
moderate  tariff  wall  can  be  scaled  by  an  In- 
crease In  efficiency,  many  of  the  nontariff 
barriers  cannot  be  surmounted  at  all," 

Hard  as  the  problem  is,  however.  It's  be- 
ing tackled  from  several  directions.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  OATT  talks,  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  Is 
beginning  talks  this  week  In  Paris  on  one  of 
the  more  Important  barriers — the  "anti- 
dumping" laws  In  effect  In  several  countries, 
prominently  including  the  United  States 

OECD,  GATT.  and  U.N.  agencies  also  have 
taken  an  Important  preliminary  step  In  com- 
piling and  classifying  the  most  Important 
types  of  nontariff  barrler.s.  Their  studies 
have  yielded  a  generally  accepted  definition 
of  such  barriers  as  "any  law.  regulation,  ptjl- 
Icy.  or  practice  of  public  authorities,  other 
than  Import  duties,  which  has  a  restrictive 
effect  on  imports" 

While  that  covers  a  lot  of  ground,  the 
studies  have  broken  the  nontariff  barriers 
down  Into  four  main  categories:  Foreign 
trade  policies,  administrative  practices,  in- 
ternal economic  policies  and  Internal  health 
and    safety    regulations. 

The  most  obvious  foreign  trade  policy 
barriers  are  Impdrt  licenses  and  quotas, 
which  usually  are  designed  originally  to  con- 
serve a  country's  foreign   exchange.     Their 


use  as  a  protectionist  device  has  been  de- 
clining, but  Italy's  action  in  granting  auto 
ImpKjrt  licensee  only  to  dealers  who  will  p» 
within  30  days  shows  they  still  have  teeth 
Some  British  officials  have  commented  ap- 
provingly on  Italy's  move,  though  It's  far 
from  certain  they'll  follow  It. 

A  foreign  trade  policy  that  Irritates  Eu- 
ropeans far  more  Is  the  "buy  American"  poi- 
ley  of  the  United  States.  Under  this,  the 
U.S.  Government  purchases  foreign  civilian 
goods  only  when  the  price  of  a  competing 
American  product  Is  more  than  6  percent 
higher.  If  the  American  product  happens 
to  be  made  In  a  "depressed  area,"  It  can  be 
12  percent  more  expensive  And  defense 
Items  can  be  as  much  as  50  percent  more 
costly 

"BUY  EUROPEAN"  POLICIES 

"Ok,  it's  discriminatory."  replies  an 
American  here.  "But  we  get  tired  of  any  Im- 
plication we're  alone  In  this;  most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean countries  accomplish  even  more  dis- 
crimination but  keep  it  hidden.  Either  they 
don't  use  open  bids  at  all,  or  they  allow  local 
manufacturers  to  meet  a  foreign  price — but 
not  vice  versa.  The  proof  is  that  few  Ameri- 
can companies  even  bother  to  try  to  sell  to 
ETuropean    governments." 

U.S.  antidumping  rules  are  another  pet 
target  of  Europeans  In  the  policy  area.  They 
apply  to  products  which  an  American  accuses 
a  foreign  competitor  of  selling  below  "fair 
value" — usually  meaning  he's  selling  It  at  a 
lower  price  in  the  United  States  than  In  his 
home  country.  If  the  American  can  prove 
his  case  to  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
prove  to  the  Tariff  Commission  that  he's  be- 
ing hurt,  the  Commission  can  levy  an  extra 
tariff  against  the  goods. 

Recent  U.S.  dumping  decisions  have  gone 
In  favor  of  importers:  American  steel  mills 
have  lost  a  whole  series  of  dumping  com- 
plaints against  foreign  competitors.  But  Eu- 
ropeans aren't  mollified.  "The  legal  proce- 
dures involved  In  (fighting)  antidumping 
charges  are  more  of  a  deterrent  to  trade  than 
actual  action  against  imports  in  the  few 
cases  where  the  charges  have  been  substan- 
tiated,"  says   one. 

COMPETING  WrTH  GOVERNMENT 

Another  policy  barrier — the  protection  of 
Imports  that  might  compete  with  manufac- 
turers Of  a  Government  agency — Is  a  major 
obstaclp  to  Western  trade  with  the  Commu- 
nist world.  But  It's  also  not  unknown  with- 
in the  West.  Tobacco  manufacture  and  sale 
are  state  monopolies  In  Austria,  Prance,  Italy, 
and  Japan;  a  foreign  cigarette  maker  has  to 
get  the  state  agency  to  sell  his  brand  In  com- 
petition with  Its  own,  and  this  isn't  easy. 

In  the  "administrative  practices"  cate- 
gory, classification  and  valuation  of  goods  for 
customs  purposes  cause  the  most  trouble. 
European  countries  In  the  past  decade  have 
formed  the  Customs  Cooperation  Council, 
which  has  worked  out  a  standard  classifica- 
tion procedure  known  as  the  "Brussels  no- 
menclature" But  they  complain  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  alone  In  the  Western 
World,  don't  follow  it.  They  add  that  the 
American  classification  system  often  Is  ar- 
bitrary, if  not  discriminatory.  In  reaching 
decisions  as  to  which  tariff  should  apply  to 
a  given  product. 

As  for  a  valuation,  Europeans  have  two 
complaints  against  the  United  States.  First. 
while  European  tariffs  mostly  are  levied  as 
a  simple  percentage  of  a  product's  price,  the 
United  States  maintains  many  "specific" 
duties  applied  to  a  product's  volume  or 
weight.  Europeans  complain  these  hit  hard- 
est at  lower  priced  goods,  and  discourage  a 
would-be  seller  to  the  United  SUtes  who 
has  managed  to  lower  his  price  by  Increased 
efficiency  or  a  technological  breakthrough. 
The  price  cut  doesnt  reduce  the  "specific" 
tariff;  In  fact  the  "specific"  duty  becomes  a 
higher  percentage  of  the  products's  price. 


WHAT'S    THE    ■VALUE"? 

Also  Europeans  say,  even  when  American 
duties  are  figured  as  a  percentage  of  a  prod- 
uct's wholesale  value,  determining  that  value 
18  often  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  customs 
appraiser.  Frequently,  they  charge,  the 
•value  "  the  appraiser  assigns  bears  Uttle  re- 
lation to  the  true  value,  even  when  there  Is 
not  a  deliberate  discriminatory  policy,  as 
they  say  there  Is  no  chemicals,  knitted  gloves, 
and  rubber  footwear. 

Americans  have  some  counter  complaints 
on  this  subject.  They  note  that,  while  Amer- 
ican "ad  valorem"  tariffs  are  figured  as  a 
percentage  of  a  product's  price,  European 
tariffs  are  figured  as  a  percentage  of  the 
•c  1  f."  value — which  includes  insurance, 
transportation  and  other  costs  added  on  to 
the  price  as  such.  This,  they  say,  makes 
many  European  tariffs  that  look  to  be 
equal  to  U.S.  duties  about  10  to  15  percent 
higher  In  practice,  and  sometimes  as  much 
as  40  percent  higher.  Some  American 
negotiators  imply  that,  if  and  when  tariffs 
iU-e  reduced  In  the  OATT  bargaining,  they'll 
ask  for  extra  cuts  In  the  European  tariffs 
involved  in  these  cases  to  compensate  for 
the  difference 

Less  Important,  but  still  troublesome,  ad- 
ministrative practices  hindering  trade  In- 
clude marking  and  packaging  require- 
ments — which  are  bv  no  means  restricted  to 
the  United  States.  "These  are  the  nuisances 
that  often  prompt  a  potential  exporter  to 
pass  up  a  market  he  could  develop.  "  ac- 
cording to  a  UN.  expert 

SALES  TAX  TROUBLES 

In  the  field  of  "Internal  economic  policies," 
trade  officials  worry  most  about  such  things 
as  local  or  national  taxes,  collected  separately 
from  Import  duties  and  designed  principally 
to  raise  revenue,  but  hitting  hardest  at  Im- 
ported products.  The  most  glaring  example 
Is  the  almost  universal  European  practice  of 
levying  heavy  sales  taxes  on  tropical  bev- 
erages— coffee,  tea.  and  cocoa 

West  Germany  charges  Import  duties  of 
only  4  percent  on  tea,  lor  Instance,  but  adds 
a  whopping  sales  tax  of  21  percent  of  the 
retail  price.  Norway  collects  40  percent  of 
the  retail  price  of  cocoa,  and  the  average 
sales  tax  on  coffee  for  all  six  members  of  the 
European  Common  Market  is  27  percent. 

Equally  well  known  Is  the  French  system 
of  taxing  automobiles  accordirT  to  their 
horsepower  rating— which  effectively  ex- 
cludes American  cars  with  their  high-pow- 
ered engines;  this  Is  generally  regarded  as 
an  outright  protectionist  device  Also  In 
this  category  are  taxes  applied  to  imports 
to  compensate  for  Indirect  taxes  borne  by 
comparable  domestic  goods.  These  are  com- 
mon In  Europe,  but  amount  to  less  than  5 
percent  ordinarily  In  France,  however,  they 
average  as  much  as  20  percent 

Other  internal  economic  barriers  include 
national  price  policies  and  controls,  and  re- 
strictions on  advertising  Both  West  Ger- 
many and  France,  for  example,  forbid  the 
.sort  of  ad  comparisons  with  competing  prod- 
ucts which  American  firms  frequently  cm- 
ploy. 

HEALTH      RILE.S 

Last  but  often  highly  important  are  the 
regulations  originally  aimed  at  preserving 
health— such  as  American  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  cattle  from  areas  which  have 
had  hoof-and-mouth  disease  trouble  For- 
eigners assert  that  such  prohibitions  often 
are  kept  on  vears  after  all  danger  has  disap- 
peared, and  "go  to  ridiculous  lengths  Amer- 
ican cars  that  have  been  driven  In  Eiirope. 
for  example,  must  be  completely  steam 
cleaned  underneath  to  wash  away  <>r  kill  any 
Insects  or  weed  seeds  which  might  be  lixlged 
on  the  chassis 

Here  Vyo.  however,  the  United  HuiU-s  Is  not 
the  only  offender-  sis  the  French  prohibition 
of  "unsanitary"  American  pork  suggests 
And,    while    health    and    safety   rules   apply 


mostly  to  food  products.  Prance  and  Itoly 
subject  machinery  and  other  mechanical 
equipment  to  detailed  safety  regulations 
which  many  exporters  regard  as  unnecessary. 
"Many  of  these  rules  and  pollclee  started 
out  with  no  aim  whatever  of  cutting  down 
Imports,"  remarks  a  negoUator  here.  "In 
many  cases,  that's  still  not  the  point.  But 
the  eflect  la  the  same,  and  the  fact  many 
domestic  producers  benefit  from  them  make 
It  all  the  harder  to  get  rid  of  them.  If  they 
ever  become  the  last  protectionist  bastion, 
it  will  be  a  formidable  one." 


Rabbi  PUckik't  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16, 1964 

Mr,  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  attend  the  reception  last 
Friday  evening  of  the  congregation  B'nal 
Jeshurun  in  honor  of  Dr.  Ely  E.  Pilchik. 
The  deep  affection  and  esteem  In  which 
Rabbi  Pilchik  Is  so  rightfully  held  not 
only  by  the  congregants  but  by  all  who 
have  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  Is  well 
expressed  in  the  following  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Jewish  News  of  June  11. 
1964: 

[Prom  the  Jewish  News,  June  11.  1964) 
Rabbi  Pilchik's  Anniversary 
Services  to  night  at  Temple  B'nal  Jeshurun 
will  honor  Rabbi  Ely  E.  PUchlk  on  the  25th 
anniversary  of  his  ordination.  This  Is  an 
event  of  significance  to  more  than  the  tem- 
ple's congregants  alone,  because  Rabbi  Pil- 
chik, through  his  writings  and  community 
service.  In  addition  to  his  sermons,  has 
brought  striking  qualities  to  his  pulpit. 
These  have  been  recognized  nationally,  and 
our  community  has  gained  luster  as  a 
consequence. 

Nobody  who  knows  Rabbi  PUchlk  could 
fall  to  be  Impressed  by  his  Intense  devotion 
to  learning,  to  Judaism,  to  exemplary  stand- 
ards of  conduct — In  brief,  to  his  profound 
convictions  of  what  It  means  to  be  a  good 
Jew  He  is  one  who  disdains  pompous 
phrases  when  used  In  a  personal  sense.  He, 
for  example,  would  rather  be  referred  to  sim- 
ply as  "rabbi"  than  as  "spiritual  leader." 
But  despite  his  own  dislike  of  this  term,  he 
Is  Just  that,  because  he  does  lead  In  matters 
of  the  spirit,  and  he  Is  a  teacher  of  remark- 
able ability. 

We  extend  to  him  and  Temple  B'nai 
.icshurun  all  good  wishes  on  his  signal  an- 
niversary They  are  a  credit  to  Essex  County 
Jewry. 

The  great  gifts  of  mind  and  heart  with 
which  Rabbi  Pilchik  is  so  richly  endowed 
are  evident  in  an  address  he  gave  from 
his  pulpit  on  the  subject  of  "Poverty," 
on  January  3.  1964,  before  this  grave  is- 
sue had  aroused  much  public  concern. 
It  is  an  illustration  of  the  qualities  cited 
in  the  above  editorial.  Rabbi  Pilchik 
has  been  a  powerful  influence  for  good 
and  the  whole  community,  indeed  the 
Nation,  is  indebted  to  him. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  below  the  ser- 
mon of  poverty  which  I  know  my  col- 
leagues will  find  most  interesting  and 

illuminating : 

Poverty 

The  teacher  of  Jewish  religion  In  America 
looks  at  his  country  at  the  beginning  of  a 


new  calendar  year  and  beholds  190  million 
people — seemingly  prosperous  relatively 
religious, 

I   say    religious    because   I've   Just   had   a 
glance  at  the  brand  new  1964  edition  of  the 
Yearbook  of  American  churches.    It  says  that 
118    million    Americans    are    affiliated    with 
religious  institutions  In  oxir  land.     That  is 
a  remarkable  proportion — 63  »^  percent.     Of 
these  65  million  are  Protestants;  44  million 
are    Catholics,    and    Si-i    million    are    Jews 
There  are  about  320,000  religious  buildings  in 
our  country,  and  some  365,000  clergymen  of 
all   faiths.     Our  source-book  Indicates   that 
clergymen    are    declining    In    America — it    Is 
getting    harder   and    harder   to   get    recruits 
for  the  ministry.    Perhaps  this  Is  a  sign  that 
American  young  men  are  getting  wiser — seek- 
mg    less    heart   and    backbreaklng    vocations 
with  far  greater  compensations.    At  any  rate, 
here   we    are   a   relatively   religious   looking 
country      And,  it  appears,  we  are  very  pros- 
perous.    As  a  nation  we  record  a  gross  na- 
tional product  exceeding  $600  billions.     My 
friends    who    know    something    atiout    Wall 
Street  tell  me  that  the  stock  market  Is  at 
its  highest  point  in  Its  long  history.     Every- 
thing seems  to  be  booming. 

But  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  religious  teacher 
to  look  beneath  the  surface,  to  Ignore  skin- 
deep  Impressions  When  we  c^>€n  our  eyes 
and  flare  penetrate  we  are  appalled  to  find 
that  this  richest  nation  on  earth  suffers 
from  an  amazing  amount  of  dire  pwverty.  A 
study  of  poverty  In  the  United  States  In 
January  of  1964  reveals  that  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter — ^the  basic  necessities  for  sus- 
taining life — constitute,  beyond  any  ques- 
tion, the  No.  1  problem  of  our  Nation  this 
vear. 

If  you  lift  your  eyes  from  Fortune  maga- 
zine and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  an  hour 
or  so,  and  pick  up  perhaps  the  most  Impor- 
tant book  published  here  last  year — It's  not 
on   the   best  seller  list   and   It's   not   widely 
advertised — but  It  is  the  thermometer  Indi- 
cating  the   high   fever  of   this   sick   nation, 
Michael   Harrington's   "The  Other    America: 
Poverty   In   the   United   States."     This   Is    a 
book  we  hide  from  other  nations  and  from 
ourselves — we  do  not  want  to  be  seen  in  the 
company  of  our  poor  relatives — and  we  have 
a  lot  of  them.     We   Ignore   the  Harrington 
book  and  we  don't  even  know  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  bulky  pamphlet  published  by  the 
Conference  on  Economic  Progress  In  Wash- 
ington called  "Poverty  and  DejM-lvation  In  the 
United  States."    Such  material  comes  across 
a   rabbi's  desk — and    he   must  cry    out      No 
one  else  will.    The  press  Is  filled  with  hideous 
mayhem   and  murders  and  now  begins   its 
field  year  with  politics.     The  other  commu- 
nication  media  continue  to  spew  out   their 
violence  and  phony  advertising.     The  truth 
of   America's  fundamental  problem   of   pov- 
erty  is  confined   to   the  social    workers,   the 
poHce.  and  the  petty  pxilltlclans. 

If  there  be  one  subject  to  ring  from  the 
pulpits  of  this  land  this  year  It  Is  the  poverty 
in  America.  Poverty  encompasses  the  civil 
rights  Issue.  This  Is  what  civil  rights  Is 
largely  about.  The  have  whites  continuing 
to  stave  off  the  have-not  Negroes,  When  we 
bite  Into  the  problem  of  poverty  and  truly 
begin  doing  something  about  It,  the  essence 
of  the  civil  rights  problem  wUl  be  mastered— 
only  the  Inconsequential  periphery  will  re- 
main. For  the  mass  of  poor  In  the  land  are 
the  Negroes.  They  were  never  given  the 
chance  to  rise  economically 

How  Is  poverty  In  these  United  States 
defined?  Those  whose  Income  for  a  family 
of  four  falls  below  $4,000  a  year  are  the  poor. 
The  individual  who  earns  less  than  »2  000  a 
year  Is  a  poverty-stricken  citizen. 

How  many  such  are  there  In  the  United 
States  In  1964?  Between  45  and  50  million. 
About  a  quarter  of  the  American  population 
is  poverty-stricken. 

A  little  higher  on  this  ladder  than  poverty 
Is  the   status  of  deprivation  or   underprivi- 
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leged.  This  category  Includes  families  of  four 
with  Incomes  between  $4,000  and  96.000  per 
year  and  Individuals  with  Incomes  92,000  to 
$3,000  per  year.  Adding  the  poverty-stricken 
to  the  deprived,  we  And  77  million  Americans 
In  these  economic  conditions — almost  half 
the  population. 

The  tragedy  Is  that  we  seldom  see  the  poor 
of  America — they  have  become  Invisible  to  us. 
Listen  to  Mr.  Harrington,  the  author  of  "The 
Other  America:  Poverty  in  the  U.S.":  "The 
poor  are  Increasingly  slipping  out  of  the  very 
experience  and  consciousness  of  the  Nation. 
If  the  middle  class  nev»r  did  like  the  ugliness 
and  poverty.  It  was  at  least  aware  of  them. 
'Across  the  tracks'  was  not  a  very  long  way 
to  go.  Now  the  American  city  has  been 
transformed.  The  poor  still  Inhabit  the 
miserable  housing  In  the  central  area,  but 
they  are  Isolated,  out  of  sight — living  out  In 
the  suburbs.  It  Is  easy  to  assume  that  ours 
Is  an  affluent  society. 

"Many  of  the  poor  are  the  wrong  age  to 
be  seen.  A  good  nunaber  of  them  are  65  years 
of  age  or  better;  an  even  larger  number 
are  under  18. 

"And  finally,  the  poor  are  politically  In- 
visible. They  are  without  lobbies  of  their 
own;  they  put  forward  no  legislative  pro- 
vgram.  They  have  no  face,  they  have  no  voice. 
Forty  to  fifty  million  people  are  becoming 
Increasingly  Invisible." 

Who  are  they?  They  are  the  po<ir  farm- 
ers— Just  the  other  day  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cxilture  pointed  out  "the  existence  of  deep 
poverty  affecting  15  million  Americans.  In 
terms  of  poor  people  both  in  agriculture  and 
In  small  towns  and  rural  communities  they 
have  been  bypassed  In  the  march  of  pros- 
perity— half  the  Nation's  farm-operator  fam- 
ilies have  an  Income  of  less  than  $3,000  a 
year." 

Who  are  the  poor  In  America?  The  migra- 
tory farmworkers,  the  unskilled,  unorgan- 
ized workers  In  offices,  hotels,  restaurants, 
hospitals. 

Where  are  the  p>oor  In  America?  In  the 
slums  of  every  city.  In  West  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky. Tenneasee.  Oklahoma. 

Who  are  the  poor  In  America?  Those 
whose  skins  are  the  wrong  color.  "Last  to 
be  hired,  first  to  be  fired."  "If  you're  black, 
stay  back." 

Who  are  the  poor  In  America?  Those 
over  65  years  of  age — over  8  nillllon  of  them 
live  In  poverty.  We  are  a  nation  with  aged 
poor.  There  Is  a  prayer  In  t,he  High  Holy  Day 
Service:  "Al  tashllchenu  I'es  Zlkna.  Klchloe 
Kochenu  al  ta'azvenu" — •'Cast  us  not  away, 
O  Lord,  when  we  get  old — when  our  strength 
ebbs  away,  do  not  forsake  us" — a  prayer  for  8 
million  citizens  In  this  richest  country  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

Our  aged  poor  are  lonely.  Our  aged  poor 
are  depressed.  Our  aged  poor  are  sick.  Owr 
aged  poor  are  Invisible  to  us. 

We  are  a  nation  of  chronic  poor,  for  all 
the  welfare  handouts,  for  all  the  private 
charities,  poverty  Is  a  cancer  eating  away 
at  the  body  of  America.  We  waste  so  much 
and  we  somehow  never  come  to  Ki'ipfi  with 
oiu-  No.  1  problem  In  this  Nation.  The  Con- 
gress has  no  tolerance  for  legislation  to  help 
the  poor  in  the  economy  drives,  human  wel- 
fare programs  are  the  first  to  go. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  we  have  fattened 
up  Germany,  we  have  revived  up  Japan,  we 
have  debauched  lUily.  we  have  built  up 
Prance  as  our  major  riv;il — but  we  have 
failed,  utterly  failed  to  cut  into  our  own 
poverty.  The  Peace  Corps  works  in  every 
Jungle  and  every  desert  In  the  world,  except 
the  American  Jungles  and  deserts. 

Long,  long  ago  Hlllel  taught  how  life  must 
be  lived  soundly  and  solidly — be  It  the  life 
of  an  Individual  or  a  nation — im  ayn  anl  11. 
ml  11.  U'ch'she'  anl  Tatzml  mo  onl — If  I  be 
not  for  mys»lf.  who  will  be  for  me.  But  If  I 
am  only  for  myself,  what  am  I. 

This  Is  maturity.  America  Is  old  enough 
to   emerge   from   adolescence   and   to  take  a 


good  hard  look  at  Itself— all  of  lt«elf.  The 
7  percent  who  earn  $15,000  a  year  and  more 
and  the  60  percent  who  earn  less  than  $6,000 
a  year  for  a  family  of  four. 

As  the  teacher  ef  Jewish  religion  In  Amer- 
ica looks  at  hl«  country  at  the  beginning  of 
this  new  calendar  year  he  finds  that  poverty 
iB  his  country's  No.  1  problem,  and  In  the 
words  of  his  prayer  book  he  cries  out  "What 
mean  ye  that  ye  crush  my  pyeople  and  grind 
the  face  of  the  poor,  salth  the  Lord,"  and  he 
Implores  the  leader  of  the  Nation  and  the 
Representatives  In  the  Congress  to  remember 
that  we  are  supposed  to  be  a  religious  na- 
tion— and  he  continues  with  the  words  of 
the  prayer  book,  "I  know  that  the  Lord  will 
maintain  the  cause  of  the  poor,  and  the  right 
of  the  needy."    Amen. 


Baltic  Peoples  and  Tlieir  Woes  in 
1940-41 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or    NEW    JFJLSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1964 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
World  War  11  let  loo.sc  many  evil  forces 
which  caused  death  to  tens  of  millions 
of  peoples  and  misery  to  hundreds  of 
millions.  In  Europe  the  wars  most 
helpless  victims  were  the  peoples  of  the 
three  small,  independent  republics  of  the 
•Baltic  countries — Estonians,  Latvians, 
and  Lithuanians.  The  tragedy  of  these 
peoples  was  brought  on  by  the  Soviet 
Government. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
the  Governments  of  these  countries  were 
browbeaten  and  bullied,  and  finally 
forced  to  sign  mutual  assistance  pacts 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Then  they  were 
compelled  to  agree  to  stationing  Soviet 
troops  at  certain  strategic  points  in 
these  countries.  And  finally  the  Soviet 
Government  accused  tlio  Governments  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  of  anti- 
Soviet  activities,  and  on  this  flimsy  pre- 
text the  Red  army  attacked  and  oc- 
cupied the  three  countries.  In  June  of 
1940  Soviet  occupation  was  completed: 
Estonians,  Latvians,  and  Lithuanians 
lost  their  freedom  and  were  causht  in 
the  clutches  of  Soviet  tyianny. 

In  the  meantime  wholesale  arrests 
and  Imprisonments  of  prominent  men 
In  all  three  countries  were  carried  out 
relentlessly.  The.se  unfortunate  souls 
were  hurriedly  packed  up  in  freight  cars 
and  deported  to  distant  parts  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  This  terror  of  arrests  and 
imprisonments,  and  deportation  con- 
tinued for  a  year,  culminating  in  the 
largest  mass  arrests  and  deportations  in 
tens  of  thousands  in  one  sinele  day 
alone,  on  the  nlpht  of  June  13-14,  1941. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  were  thus  uprooted 
from  their  homes  and  deported  to  in- 
hospitable regions  of  distant  Asiatic 
Russia,  there  to  work  and  suffer  in  slave 
labor  camps,  seeking  their  salvation  in 
death.  The  free  world  will  never  know 
the  number  of  these  unfortunate  Baltic 
peoples  thus  doomed  to  certain  death. 
All  we  know  is  that  only  a  few  of  them 


were  fortunate  to  survive  the  ordetL 
and  then  return  to  their  beloved  home. 
lands  alive.  Today  on  the  solemn  ob. 
servance  of  the  tragedy  that  wai 
brought  on  these  Baltic  peoples  by  the 
Soviet  Government,  we  pay  due  respect* 
to  Its  victims  and  pray  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  lot  of  those  who  survived 
that  tragedy. 


U.S.  Exhibit  at  the  New  York  World's  Fa« 
Lacks  Imaj^ination 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T3 

Wednesday.  June  10,  1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  the  executive  branch  of  Government 
the  fact  that  the  most  unimaginative  ex- 
hibit at  the  New  York  World's  Pair, 
tragically.  Is  the  U.S.  Government  exhibit 
known  as  the  Federal  Building. 

It  is.  Indeed,  a  sad  reflection  upon  the 
people  in  our  Government  who  designed 
and  conceived  this  exhibit  that  the 
money  we  have  spent  has  just  not  pro- 
duced an  exhibit  which  reflects  America's 
great  strength  and  bold  daring. 

Tills  Is  most  regrettable  because  the 
entire  New  York  World's  Pair  Is  so 
breathtaking,  so  exciting,  so  well  con- 
ceived, that  I  would  urge  every  Ameri- 
can, if  at  all  possible,  to  visit  this  spec- 
tacular exhibit  of  America,  its  industry, 
and  the  world. 

Those  who  conceived  the  Federal 
Building  exhibit  failed  miserably  to 
catch  the  inspiring  tempo  of  the  fair. 

Every  other  country  which  has  a  pa- 
vilion at  the  fair,  has  created  a  living 
symlxjl  of  its  attributes  while  the  Ameri- 
can exhibit  Is  dull,  drab,  and  completely 
unimaginative. 

It  fails  completely  to  convey  to  visitors 
the  true  greatness  of  our  Nation. 

It  fails  completely  to  show  that  our 
true  strength  cannot  be  found  in  our 
weaix)ns  of  war;  Instead  that  it  lies  deep 
in  our  conviction  and  dedication  to  the 
American  ideal. 

It  fails  completely  to  emphasize  that 
freedom's  greatest  enemies  are  spiritual 
indifference,  material  reverence,  and  pa- 
triotic decay. 

It  fails  completely  to  convince  tiiat  our 
destiny  is  in  our  hands  and  that  each 
t'cneration  must  eani  and  preserve  free- 
dom for  itself  and  posterity. 

It  fails  completely  to  Impress  indelibly 
upon  our  citizens  and  visitors  from 
abroad  the  blessings  of  our  heritage  and 
to  rekindle  and  imbue  pride,  devotion, 
and  responsibility  on  our  part. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  grieves  me  to  voice  this 
indictment  against  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  arranging  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's exhibit  at  the  fair.  Their  com- 
plete? lack  of  imagination  Is  perhaps  the 
most  convincing  argument  In  behalf  of 
free  enterprise. 

I  would  suggest  that  President  John- 
son consult  Immediately  with  those  re- 
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sponsible  for  this  exhibit  and  order  them 
to  award  a  contract  forthwith  to  private 
industry  to  rearrange  CMnpletely  the 
Federal  building  with  daring  and  Imagi- 
nation so  that  the  millions  of  pe<H>le  who 
will  visit  the  fair  in  these  next  2  years 
will  be  able  to  leave  as  proud  Amerlcaris, 
proud  of  their  Federal  Government. 

I  have  in  my  district  a  private  con- 
cern. Independence  Hall  of  Chicago, 
whose  president,  Mr.  S.  L.  de  Love,  has 
done  a  magnificent  job  In  helping  ar- 
range an  inspiring  exhibit  at  the  Illinois 
Pavilion,  which  is  just  across  the  street 
from  the  Federal  Building  at  the  World's 
Pair. 

I  am  sure  that  the  people  at  Independ- 
ence Hall  would  gladly  loan  the  many 
available  documents  which  they  have 
dealing  with  the  glory  of  American  his- 
tory and  America's  strength  to  help  im- 
prove the  Federal  exhibit. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  other 
private  companies  capable  of  taking  this 
Federal  exhibit  and  reorganizing  It  com- 
pletely so  that  it  will  inspire  instead  of 
deject. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  the 
most  disappointing  exhibit  at  the  World's 
Fair  Is  the  Federal  Building. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  too  late  because 
the  big  crowds  are  yet  to  come,  both  this 
year  and  all  of  next  year. 

I  urge  this  action  because  the  rest  of 
the  New  York  World's  F^ir  is  so  tremen- 
dously inspiring  that  the  dismal  con- 
trast of  our  own  exhibit  leaves  one  some- 
what bewildered. 

We  need  only  contrast  the  lackluster 
Federal  Building  to  the  truly  inspiring 
exhibit  arranged  by  the  State  of  Illinois 
with  the  help  of  Walt  Disney  and  Mr. 
De  Love's  Independence  Hall  of  Chicago. 
The  Illinois  Pavilion  has  a  life-size  model 
of  our  Immortal  President,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, delivering  a  message  so  completely 
inspiring  that  every  single  American  who 
leaves  the  Illinois  exhibit  leaves  with  a 
rebirth  of  faith,  courage,  understand- 
ing, dedication,  and  devotion  to  the 
United  States. 

Why  could  not  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
have  used  similar  Imagination  in  arrang- 
ing the  U.S.  Government's  exhibit? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  who  visited  the  Federal 
exhibit  will  agree  that  major  surgery 
is  necessary  If  this  exhibit  is  to  attain 
the  high  standards  of  inspiration  so  elo- 
quently feasible  throughout  the  New 
York  World's  Fair. 

I  sincerely  hope  President  Johnson  will 
order  such  surgery  without  delay. 


Present  Immipation  Quota  System  Must 
Go 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1964 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.    I   am   pleased    to   include   my 


testimony  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality, presented  on  Thursday,  June 
11.  1964,  on  my  bill,  HJL  7700,  to  revlBC 
our  Immigration  laws.  My  statement 
and  sectlon-by-section  analysis  of  my 
bUl  follow: 

Testimony  or  Representative  Emanuel 
Celleb  Betore  the  House  Judiciabt  Sub- 
committee ON  Immigration  and  National- 
ity 

Mr.  Peighan.  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
I  welcome.  Indeed,  the  opportunity  to  talk 
on  our  Immigration  policy  generally  and  my 
bin.  H  Jl.  7700,  specincaUy. 

As  you  know,  H.R.  7700  embodies  a  pro- 
posal submitted  to  the  Congress  in  a  special 
message  by  the  late  President  Kennedy  and 
formally  supported  by  President  Johnson. 

The  present  law  perpetuates  the  principle 
of  national  origins,  an  antiquated  immigra- 
tion system  proven  beyond  peradventure  of 
a  doubt  to  be  unworkable.  It  was  devised  in 
1921 — more  than  40  years  ago,  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  fear  bordering  on  hysteria — a  direct 
result  of  the  unsettled  domestic  and  foreign 
conditions  following  World  War  I  H.R. 
7700  erases  It. 

One  of  the  very  first  speeches  that  I  ever 
made  In  Congress  Inveighed  against  the  na- 
tional origins  theory  which  was  embedded 
In  the  1921  law  and  was  further  extended  in 
the  1924  act.  At  no  time  was  this  formula 
actually  workable,  constituting,  as  It  did,  a 
gratuitous  Insult  to  many  nations  whose 
friendship  we  forfeited. 

The  fundamental  feature  of  my  bill,  H.R. 
7700.  Is  the  elimination  from  our  laws  of  the 
fallacious  belief  that  the  place  of  birth  or 
the  racial  origin  of  a  human  being  deter- 
mines the  quality  or  the  level  of  a  man's  In- 
tellect, or  his  moral  character  or  his  suit- 
ability for  assimilation  into  otir  Nation  and 
our  society. 

In  searching  for  a  brief  and  comprehensive 
description  of  the  underlying  principle  of 
my  bUl  I  use  these  words:  "We  do  not  Intend 
to  ask  any  Immigrant,  'Where  were  you 
bom?"  We  intend  to  ask  him  only  'Who 
are  you  and  what  can  y»u  do  for  the  country 
in  which  you  hw^e  chosen  to  live?'  " 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  law  which 
enunciated  the  contrived  ideology  of  the  na- 
tional origins  theory,  the  criticism  has  been 
both  acute  and  unceasing.  Historians,  social 
philosophers,  demographers  have  pointed 
again  and  again  to  the  fallacious  reasoning 
which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  national 
origins  formula. 

Forty  years  of  testing  have  proven  that 
the  rigid  pattern  of  discrimination  has  not 
only  produced  Imbalances,  but  that  Congress 
Itself,  through  a  long  series  of  enactments 
forced  by  the  realities  of  a  changing  world 
saw  fit  to  modify  this  imworkable  formula 
so  that  today  It  remains  on  the  books  pri- 
marily as  an  expression  of  gratuitous  con- 
descension. In  fact,  the  condemned  formula 
applies  now  to  only  33  percent  of  our  total 
annual  Immigration  and  even  with  ^-regard 
to  that  33  percent  It  Is  splintered  time  and 
time  again  by  legislative  i>atchwork  attempt- 
ing to  prop  up  a  crumbling  structure. 

I  am  flrmly  convinced  that  this  formula 
would  have  been  changed  years  ago  had  a 
workable  substitute  been  found.  I  am  offer- 
ing that  formula  now  In  the  bUl  H.R.  7700. 

It  Is  no  secret  to  you,  nor  for  that  matter 
to  anyone  In  Congress,  that  I  have  been 
highly  vocal  In  decrying  the  national  origins 
system  of  immigration  selection.  I  have 
sponsored  some  and  followed  closely  each 
successive  act  of  Congress  which  fractured 
the  untenable  ratio  of  selectivity  that  allots 
annually  some  66,000  quota  numbers  to 
Oreat  Britain  and  some  300  to  Greece  and 
250  to  Spain 

Congrees  rpcognlzed  well  what  it  was  doing 
when  it  adopted  these  one-shot  acts.  This 
committee  Is  well  aware  of  how  the  Congress 


shattered  the  national  origin  pattern,  but 
whatever  the  reason,  we  chose  not  to  call 
a  spade  a  spade.  In  other  words,  we  never 
did  admit  to  the  truth  of  what  we  were 
doing.  In  a  sense,  each  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress I  am  about  to  enumerate  has  been  an 
act  of  redemption,  the  slow  reta-eat  from  the 
fears  and  faUures  of  1921  and  1924,  and  an 
open  recognition  oi  the  unworkablllty  of  the 
basic  principle  of  our  Immigration  law. 

As  soon  as  Nazi  Germany's  surrender  si- 
lenced the  g\iQB  of  World  War  11.  the  free 
world  awoke  to  face  the  overwhelm^lng  task 
of  resettling  over  1.5  million  victims  of 
Nazi  and  Communist  terror,  the  liberated 
Inmates  of  concentration  camps  and  Hitler's 
slave  laborers;  In  short,  the  mass  of  hu- 
manity stamped  "Displaced  Persons."  The 
United  States  decided  to  offer  hospitality 
to  what  was  deemed  to  be  her  fair  share  of 
the  unfortunates.  However,  the  national 
origins  formula  of  the  1924  law  remained  an 
unsurmountable  obstacle  to  what  the  people 
of  the  United  States  wanted  to  do;  namely, 
to  accept  the  responsibility  which  the  U.S. 
position  of  leadership  in  the  world  had  im- 
posed. 

In  1948,  the  80th  Congress  passed  the  first 
Displayed  Persons  Act.  Woefuly  Inade- 
quate as  that  law  was,  It  permitted  the  entry 
of  200.000  displaced  persons  outside  of  the 
national  origins  quota  limitation,  but  in 
spite  of  the  objections  of  many,  myself  in- 
cluded, that  law  Imposed  an  unfair  mortgage 
of  the  Immigration  quotas. 

The  81st  Congress  passed  the  second  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act,  sponsored  by  myself. 
Once  again,  the  Congress  recognized  that  the 
national  origins  quota  system  must  be  dis- 
regarded If  this  country  were  to  respond  to 
the  public  demand  and  discharge  Its  moral 
and  humanitarian  obligations.  As  a  com- 
promise, the  unfortunate  mortgage  feature 
of  the  1948  law  was  retained. 

In  1957.  however,  under  a  bill  sponsored 
In  the  Senate  by  the  late  President  Kennedy 
and  In  the  House  by  my  late  friend  and  col- 
league. Mr.  Walter,  the  mortgage  provision 
was  stricken  from  the  statute  books  In  ob- 
vious reoognltloB  of  the  fact  that  the  situa- 
tion created  by  the  simultaneous  operation 
of  the  national  ortg^  system  plus  the  mort- 
gage, had  become  untenable.  Congress  knew 
that  the  doors  to  the  United  States  could  no 
longer  stay  tightly  shut  for  immigrants  born 
In  some  11  countries  of  eastern  Europe  which 
suffered  most  under  Hitler's  and  Stalin's 
rule. 

The  Ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the  basic  act  of 
1952  when,  early  In  1953,  the  Congress  recog- 
nized that  while  the  displaced  persons  and 
refugees  resettlement  problems  have  not  yet 
been  solved,  the  new  law.  by  carrying  forward 
the  national  origins  formula,  left  this  coun- 
try without  any  Instrumentality  to  cope  with 
Its  responsibilities  and  the  emergent  needs 
of  the  homeless.  A  new  refugee  admission 
law  was  proposed  and  quickly  passed.  It  Is 
known  as  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953.  It 
brought  to  these  shores  over  220,000  refugees 
outside  of  the  quota  system,  outside  of  the 
national  origins  formula  and  even  without 
the  pitiful  expediency  of  the  mortgage  used 
In  the  1948  and  the  1950  enactments. 

Just  as  the  two  Displaced  Persons  Acts 
constituted  the  first  loud  and  public  ad- 
mission of  the  obsolescence  and  the  unwork- 
ablllty of  the  national  origins  formula  of  the 
1924  law,  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953, 
enacted  only  8  months  after  the  1952  act  be- 
came effective,  remains  an  equally  convinc- 
ing piece  of  evidence  of  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  system  so  very  unfortunately  Incorpo- 
rated In  the  statute  now  In  effect. 

Since  1957  every  Congress,  through-  the 
87th,  has  been  called  upon  to  pass  and  did. 
Indeed,  pass  a  law  further  bending,  chipping 
off.  and  whittling  away  the  national  origins 
formula. 

Under  pressure  of  Inescapable  facts,  the 
85th  Congress  passed  the  act  of  September 
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11.  1957.  converting  Into  nonquota  status 
-  many  tliousands  of  Immigrants  in  the  first, 
second,  and  third  preferences,  the  highly 
sldUed  aliens  whose  services  were  urgently 
needed  In  this  country  and  the  relatives  of 
U.S.  citizens  and  Unmlgranta.  Under  the 
same  law  all  unused  numbers  remaining  from 
the  Refugee  Relief  Act  allocations  were  au- 
thorized to  be  used — again  without  regard  to 
national  origin  of  the  applicants. 

The  Hungarian  emergency  caught  the 
United  States  again  unprepared  to  cope  with 
the  crying  and  most  urgent  need  for  offering 
asylum  to  the  victims  of  Soviet  terror.  A 
broad  Interpretation  of  the  law  was  used  and 
the  doors  were  open  but  the  Congress  had  to 
act  fast  to  redress  the  situation  and  the 
same  85th  Congress  enacted  on  August  8. 
1958,  the  law  authored  by  Mr  Peighan  grant- 
ing permanent  residence  to  upward  of  40.000 
Hungarian  refugees.  The  principle  of  na- 
tional origins  received  another  body  blow. 

Prom  1957  on.  this  trend  of  congressional 
action  In  the  field  of  immigration  became  ob- 
vious— and  permanent.  Every  year,  through 
1962.  brought  new  laws  admitting  outside  of 
the  national  origin  system  highly  skilled 
sp>eclallsts,  relatives  of  U  S.  citizens  and  per- 
manently residing  aliens  as  well  as  refugees; 
always,  however,  on  a  piecemeal  basis,  never 
reaching  the  core  of  the  problem. 

In  1958.  the  Congress  passed  four  such 
laws,  the  acts  of  July  25,  August  8.  Augtist 
21.  and  September  2.  The  last  one  ~  Public 
Law  85-892 — had  an  odditioBal  significance 
since  It  selected  nationals  of  only  two  coun- 
tries for  relief,  the  Portuguese  victims  of  the 
earthquake  which  took  place  on  the  Azores 
and  the  Dutch  expelled  from  Indonesia — a 
truly  convincing  admission  of  the  Inade- 
"^  quacy  of  the  national  origins  qviota  system. 
'  {IS  the  quota  for  the  Netherlands  is  relatively 
large,  while  the  Portuguese  quota  Is  very 
small — both  equally  Inadequate  to  achieve 
congressional  Intent  to  help. 

The  86th  Congress  acted  twice  along  the 
same  lines.  The  act  nf  September  22.  1959, 
granted  nonquota  status  to  relatives  of 
United  States  citizens  and  permanent  resi- 
dents who  had  already  experienced  a  waiting 
period  on  the  consular  registers  exceeding  10 
to  15  years.  The  a«t  of  July  14.  1960,  ad- 
mitted more  PcMtuguese  and  more  Dutch- 
men as  weU  as  authorized  the  paroling  of 
refugees  with  the  built-in  provision  per- 
mittmg  the  Attorney  General  to  adjust  their 
status  to  that  of  permanent  residence  after 
they  had  spent  2  years  In  the  United 
States.  National  origin  was  again  totally  dis- 
regarded. 

The  87th  Congress  did  not  deviate  from 
this' now  almost  traditional  course  of  action. 
Again,  under  the  act  of  September  26, 
1961,  the  reuniting  of  Inunlgrant  families 
was  expedited  by  exempting  large  numbers  of 
registrants  from  the  national  origin  restric- 
tions. Following  that,  under  the  act  of 
October  24.  1962.  the  Congress  enlarged  on 
the  categories  of  relatives  permitted  to  enter 
on  a  nonquota  basis  and  for  the  fourth  time 
since  1957  has  extricated  first  preference 
applicants,  the  skilled  specialists,  from  the 
national  origins  straltjacket. 

Thus,  year  after  year  the  Congress  con- 
tinued to  tear  away  bits  and  pieces  of  the 
national  origins  system  until  a  situation 
was  created  where  that  system,  iis  of  fiscal 
year  1963,  governs  the  admission  of  only  33 
percent  of  our  total  immigration  Intake 
while  the  onus  of  it  remains  nailed  down 
to  our  entire  immigration  code. 

In  view  of  this  history  can  we  honestly 
say  that  we  are  now  faced  with  a  radical 
proposal?  Are  we  really  suddenly  and  dra- 
matically departing  from  that  which  we 
presumably  had  held  sacred  for  40  years? 
Obviously,  no.  Instead  of  clean  surgery  we 
have  indulged  ourselves  In  operations  of  oc- 
casional blood  infusion  Into  a  moribund 
system. 

And  you,  gentlemen,  know  best  how  much 


time,  effort,  blood,  and  sweat  you.  yourself, 
put  into  the  patchwork  repair  Job  of  our 
immigration  laws  when  you  sit  each  weeJc 
and  examine  thousands  of  private  bills, 
never  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 

In  H.R.  7700  careful  provision  is  made  for 
proper  transition  from  the  medieval  for- 
mula Into  modern  times.  For  5  years  each 
quota  allotment  will  be  reduced  20  percent 
until  at  the  end  of  that  period  there  will  be 
no  national  allotments.  The  unallotted 
numbers  will  be  placed  Into  a  general  pool 
and  issued  In  chronological  order  within 
statutorily  defined  preferences  favoring 
highly  skilled  specialists  and  uniting  of 
families.  Special  provisions  are  made  for 
emergency  situations,  thus  eliminating  the 
need  for  emergency  legislation  which  we 
have  been  called  upon  to  pass  over  the 
years. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  make  It  clear, 
since  every  discussion  surrounding  Immi- 
gration clianges  Is  obscured  by  arg\iments 
about  our  unemployment,  our  lack  of  cla.ss- 
rooms.  our  housing,  etc..  that  these  argu- 
ments are  totally  Irrelevant  since  the  bill 
before  you  in  no  way  significantly  Increases 
the  basic  numbers  of  Immigrants  to  be  per- 
mitted entry.  We  are  not  talking  about  in- 
creased immigration;  we  are  talking  about 
equality  of  opportunity  fur  all  peoples  to 
reach  this  promised  land.  We  freely  ac- 
knowledge the  fact  that  we  are  a  land  of  im- 
mlg^rants,  that  this  amalgam  of  blood  has 
given  us  the  richness,  tlie  diversity,  the 
creativity  tliat  no  other  country  In  history 
has  been  able  to  achieve.  Prom  the  builder 
of  tunnels  to  the  atomic  scientist,  we  have 
drawn  from  the  pool  of  world  talent  and 
have  created  a  pluralistic  society  which — • 
and  I  do  not  exaggerate — remains  the  won- 
der of  all  living  historians. 

In  this  complex  aRe,  therefore,  shall  not 
we  as  a  Nation  have  the  means  whereby  we 
can  choose  freely  from  all  corners  of  the 
earth  the  talents  and  the  skills  we  need  and 
not  limit  our  own  choice  because  one  man  of 
genius  was  laorn  5  miles  ejist  or  south  of  an 
arbitrarily  traced  boundary.  This  Is  the 
prime  merit  of  this  proposal,  the  flexibility, 
the  acknowledgement  that  talent  does  not 
repose  in  only  a  few  chosen  spots  of  land 
areas. 

It  is  now  40  years,  almost  to  the  day.  since 
the  1924  national  origins  law  was  enacted. 
I  submit  tiiat  the  fears  and  phobias  of  foiu- 
decades  ago  have  no  place  In  our  society  In 
1964.  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  days 
of  patching  are  behind  us.  Is  It  not  time 
our  surgery  were  direct,  clean,  and  straight- 
forward ? 

Now  I  shall  give  you  .sectlon-by-section 
analysis  of  my  bill,  H.R.  7700. 

SBCTION-BT-SBXTION  ANALysI.^:  OF  H  R    7700 

Section  1  amends  section  201(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  under 
which  quotas  for  each  country  are  deter- 
mined. It  abolishes  the  national  origins  sys- 
tem by  reducing  present  quotas  by  one-fifth 
of  their  present  number  each  year  for  5  years. 
As  numbers  are  released  from  national  ori- 
gins quotas,  they  are  added  to  the  quota 
reserve  established  In  section  2.  Thus  In  the 
first  year.  20  percent  (routjhly  32.800)  are 
released  to  the  pool;  In  the  second  year,  the 
pool  has  40  percent  of  present  quotas  (or 
65.600);  until  In  the  fifth  year,  all  numbers 
are  allocated  through  the  pool.  To  provide 
some  immediate  relief  to  minimum  quota 
areas,  the  minimum  quota  Is  raised  to  200. 
but  Is  then  reduced  In  the  same  manner  as 
other  quotas. 

Section  2,.establlshe8  the  quota  reserve  pool 
under  which  all  numljers  will  be  allocated 
by  the  fifth  year.  In  each  of  the  5  years 
constituting  the  period  of  transition,  the 
pool  will  consist  of  ( 1 )  the  numbers  re- 
leased from  national  origins  quotas  each 
year,  and  (2)  numbers  assigned  to  the  old 
quotas  but  unused  the  previous  year  because 


Insufficient  demand  for  them  existed  in  the 
assigned  quota  area. 

These  numbers  are  issued  in  the  onltr 
specified  in  amended  section  203  of  the  In- 
migration  and  Nationality  Act.  That  is.  flnt 
call  on  the  first  50  percent  is  given  to  per- 
sons  whose  admission,  by  virtue  of  their  ex- 
ceptional skill:  training,  or  education,  would 
t>e  especially  advantageous  to  the  United 
States;  first  call  on  the  next  30  percent,  plm 
any  part  of  the  first  50  percent  not  Issued 
to  the  skilled  specialists.  Is  given  to  unmar- 
ried sons  and  daughters  of  U.S.  citizens,  not 
eligible  for  nonquota  status  because  they 
are  over  21  years  of  age;  first  call  on  the 
remaining  20  percent,  plus  any  part  of  the 
first  80  percent  not  taken  by  tlie  first  two 
climses.  Is  given  to  spouses  and  children  of 
aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence; and  any  portion  remaining  is  Issued 
to  other  applicants,  with  percentage  prefer- 
ences to  otlier  relations  of  U.S.  citizens  and 
resident  aliens,  and  then  to  certain  clasaet 
of  workers.  Section  203  further  provides  that 
within  each  class,  visas  are  Issued  In  the 
order  In  which  applied  for — first  come,  first 
served.  These  preference  provisions,  which 
under  present  law  determine  only  relative 
priority  between  nationals  of  the  same  coun- 
try, will  now  determine  priority  between 
nationals  of  different  countries  throughout 
the  world. 

To  prevent  disproportionate  benefits  to 
the  nationals  of  any  single  country,  a  maxi- 
mum of  10  i>ercent  of  the  total  authorized 
quota  is  set  on  Immigration  attributable 
to  any  quota  area.  However,  this  limitation 
Is  not  applied  if  to  do  so  would  result  in 
reducing  any  quota  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  that  provided  by  section  1.  Ultimately, 
of  course,  the  limitation  applies  to  all. 

Exceptions  to  the  principle  of  alhx-ating 
visas  on  the  basis  of  time  of  registration 
within  preference  classes  are  provided  to  deal 
with  spvectflc  problems.  Since  some  coun- 
tries' quotas  are  now  current,  their  nationals 
have  no  old  registrations  on  file.  To  apply 
the  principle  rigidly  would  result,  after  4  or 
5  years,  in  curtailing  immigration  from  these 
countries  almost  entirely.  Such  a  result 
would  be  undesirable  not  only  because  It 
frustrates  the  aim  of  the  bill  that  Immigra- 
tion from  all  countries  should  continue,  but 
also  because  many  of  the  countries  so  af- 
fected are  our  closest  allies. 

At  a  time  when  the  national  security  rests 
In  large  part  on  a  continual  strengthening  of 
our  ties  with  these  countries.  It  would  be 
anomalous  Indeed  to  restrict  opportunities 
for  their  nationals  here.  Therefore,  the  bill 
allows  the  President,  after  consultation  with 
the  Immigration  Board  (established  by  sec. 
16).  to  reserve  up  to  50  percent  of  the  re- 
serve pool  for  allocation  to  qualified  Immi- 
grants (1)  who  could  obtain  visas  under  the 
present  system  but  not  under  the  new  bill, 
whose  adml.sslon  (2)  would  further  the  na- 
tional security  Interest  in  maintaining  close 
ties  with  their  countries.  He  is  also  given 
authority  to  grant  visas  to  such  immigrants 
without  regard  to  the  10-percent  limit  on  the 
number  of  Immigrants  from  any  country. 

The  President  may  also  disregard  priority 
of  regl.stratlon  within  preference  classes  for 
the  benefit  of  refugees.  Many  refugees,  al- 
most by  definition,  are  uprooted  suddenly. 
They  have  had  no  thought  of  Immigration 
before  being  forced  to  leave  their  usual 
homes  by  natural  calamity  or  political  up- 
heaval: or  they  may  be  fleeing  from  persecu- 
tion or  dictatorship,  in  which  case  previous 
registration  would  have  been  dangerous.  He 
may  consider  these  and  other  factors  In  de- 
ciding whether  to  admit  any  applicant  as  a 
refugee  or  require  him  to  await  his  turn 
under  the  regrular  procedure. 

Finally,  it  is  provided  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent reserves,  against  contingencies,  any 
numbers  during  the  year,  but  does  not  then 
find  them  needed  for  the  named  purposes, 
they   are    to   be   Issued    as    If   not   reserved. 


-milarlT,  the  10-percent  limitations  on  the 
"l^ber  of  vteaa  to  be  Issued  to  any  quota 
fS^UreLv^  where  other  persons  would 
^^  foreclosed  from  entry  by  Its  removal^ 
Section    3    amends    section    201(c)    of    the 
im^p-atlon  and  Nationality  Act.  which  pree- 
StTv  limits  the  number  of  visas  isBued  in 
Sv  sln^e  month  to  10  percent  of  the  tot^l 
r  Lri    each   vear      This   limit    is   needed   to 
Ke    that  5^ns    entitled   to   preference 
?v  virtue  of  skills  or  family  ties  will  not  be 
?odosed   from   that   preference  by  a  rush 
of  earlier  applications  which  eithaust  the  an- 
nual   quotT      To    insure    that    all    numbers 
.^nevertheless  issued,  present  law  provides 
toat  numbers  not  issued  during  the  first  10 
innnths   may   be    issued    during   the    last   2 
Sonths  oTth.  fiscal  year,  without  limitation 
UD  to  the  total  annual  quota  for  the  quota 
sr^ea      Often,  if  close  to  the  full  10  percent 
u  not   issued   in   each   of   the   first   months 
undesirable    adminlEtratlve    P-°^l-'"«  Jf  "^J 
m  the  last  two.    The  amendment  allows  the 
Nuance  each  month  of  the  10  percent  au- 
Sori^  for  that  month  plus  any  visas  au- 
thorized but  not  issued  in  previous  months^ 
It  thus   allows  more   even  spacing  of   visas 
Issuance  during  the  year. 

Section  4  amends  section  202  of  the  Im- 
xnS-atS^  and  Nationality  Act  to  eliminate 
The^so-called  "Asia-Pacific  1>1--|^^' /^^^^ 
Blons.  which  requh-e  persons  ^f^slan  stock 
to  be  attributed  to  quota  areas  not  by  their 
SacI  of  birth,  but  according  to  their  racial 
anc^trv      By  the  end  of  5  years,  this  provl- 
Tn  would  Je  superfluous  In  -^  ---.  f  ^t 
national  origin  will  no  longer  »  mit  the  ad 
mission    of    qualified    Immigrants.     But   the 
Jirmula  is  so  specially  discriminatory  that 
[t  sTould  be  removed  Immediately,  and  not 
operate    even    In    part    during    the    5-year 

""tlTuT^^  raises  the  minimum  allot- 
mentT  sSSquotas  of  dependent  countries^ 
?^>us  preserving   their  Preaent  equality  w^th 
(r,riPt>endent      minimum-quota      areas.      i  ne 
iep:rdeJt    countries-    allotments    are    taken 
from  the  mother  countries'  quotas.     To  pre 
venT  the  dependent  countries  fr»m  preempt- 
mg  the  mofher  countries'  quotas  dispropor- 
Uonately.  it  is  provided  that  the  dependent 
countries'  shares  of  the  quotas  will  decrease 
M     the     governing     countries'     quotas    are 

'"tuSctlon  (e)  conforms  the  Present^". 
tioiT 202(e)  of  the  Immigration  and  Natlon- 
X  Act  llo  «ie  change  In  designation  pre- 

"S^ton  r^^r^tL  207  of  the  Imml- 
g.ftTon°and  /aUonallty  Act  whlchj,rev.ntj 
the  issuance  of  visas  In  Ueu  of  thoee  issuer 

S5 S'^^Lr.fw.  over  7,000  v.».^;.  t.^» 

rtTn^    aopy    for    actual    admission.     All 

fhesTMs^  Se  lost.     Such  a  result  Is  Incon- 

^s^nt  ^th  the  new  hUU  which  s^eks  full 

"-sub^st!t^u\r^  ""^cTor^^T^  ^^.^0 

rp^mr^uT^^^^^^^^ 

issued  to  quota  immigrants.  ^ ,._.  , .  > 

section  6  amends  section  101(a)  (27)  (A) 
of^he  immigration  and  Natl.nallty  Act. 
which  gr^nU  nonquota  status  to  spouses 
TnithlSr^n  of  U.S.  cHlzens.  t«  e  -^^ -- 
quoU  status  to  parents  of   VS.  citizens  as^ 

''^section  7  amends  section  101  (a)  (27)  (C) 
Of  the  tomigratlon  and  Nationality  Act  to 
extend  nonquota  status  to  all  natives  of  In- 
dependent Western  Hemisphere  countries^ 
Sr  present  law.  such  status  Is  granted  to 
natlves^f  all  independent  North.  Centra 
and  South  American  countries  ^nd  of  all 
Caribbean  Island  countries  ndependent 
when  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
was  enacted  In   1952.     The  amendment  ex 


tends  the  statuB  to  countries  gaining  their 
Independence  since  then.  „^„,    ,      ,   ^>,. 

Section  8  amends  section  203(a)  of  the 
immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  which  ea- 
tablishes  preferences  for  immigrants  with 
s^ial^kl^ls  and  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens 
and  resident  aliens.  ti.^  ^^r^t 

subsection  (a)  relaxes  the  test  for  the  first 
nreference  accorded  to  persons  of  high  edu- 
cation technical  training,  specialized  expe- 
rteuTe]  or  exceptional  ability.  tJnder  pr^ent 
law  such  persons  are  granted  Pr^^eired 
stTtus  only  If  their  services  are  "needed 
ureentlv"  In  the  United  States.  The  amend- 
ment allows  their  admission  if  their  services 
would  be  "especially  advantageous  to  the 
United  States.  ,         . 

subsection  (b)  eliminates  the  second  pref- 
erence lor  parents  of  American  citizens,  now 
accorded  nonquota  status  by  section  6. 

lubsectlon  (c)  grants  a  fourth  preference^ 
up   to   50  percent  of   numbers  not   Issued  to 
the    first    three    preferences,    to    parents    of 
aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence.   It  also  grants  a  subsidiary  Preference 
to  qualified  quota  immigrants  capable  of  fill- 
int?  particular  labor  shortages  in  the  United 
States.     Under  present  law.  If  an  Immigrant 
does  not  meet  the  rigorous  standards  of  the 
skilled  specialist  category,  he  is  not  preferred 
to  any  other  immigrant  even  though  he  may 
answer  a  definite  need  In  the  United  States 
which  the  other  Immigrant  does  not.      ine 
amendment  allows  to  persons  filling  such  a 
definite  need  a  preference  of  50   percent  of 
visas  remaining  after  all   family  preferences 
have  been  satisfied  or  exhausted. 

Section  9  amends  section  204  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  which  estab- 
lishes the   procedure  for  determining  ellgl- 
blUtv  for  preferred  status  under  section  203, 
Paragraphs   (1).    (2),  and   (3)    provide  for 
the  filing  of  petitions,  on  behalf  of  the  work- 
ers granted  preference  by  section  8.  by  the 
persons  who  will  employ  them  to  fill  the  spe- 
cial needs.     Paragraph    (1)    provides  for  ap- 
proval   of    these    petitions    by    the    Attorney 
General,  and  paragraph  (2)  requires  that  he 
consult    with    the    Immigration    Board    and 
Interested  departments  of  Government  be- 
fore   granting    preference    to    these    workers 
with  lesser  skills. 

Paragraph    (2)    also   exempts   skilled   spe- 
cialists from  the  present  petition  procedure 
to  conform  to  the  new  procedure  established 
in  paragraph   (4).     Under  present  law    per- 
sons with  high  education,  technical  training, 
experience,  or  abUlty.  may  qualify  for  pre- 
ferred status  only  when  a  petition  requesting 
their   services   U  filed  by   a  U.S.  employer. 
This  requirement  unduly  restricts  our  ability 
to     attract     the     educated,     trained     people 
whoee  services   would   significantly  enhance 
our  economy,  national  life,  and  general  wel- 
fare     Thousands  of  such  people  have  no  way 
of  contacting  employers  In  the  United  States 
In  order  to  get  the  necessary  Job.     Even  ir 
they  knew  whom  to  contact,  few  Jobs  Impor- 
tant  enough  to  attract  such  highly  skilled 
people    are    offered   without   personal    Inter- 
views     And  only  a  few  very  large  enterprises 
and  Institutions  have  representatives  abroad 
with  possible  authority  to  hire.     Thus  many 
hlghlv  skilled  applicants  cannot  obtain  the 
lobs  presently  required  for  preference;  they 
cannot   be   hired   abroad,   because    hiring   is 
done  domestically;  and  they  cannot  be  hired 
domestically  until  they  enter. 

Moreover,  the  requirement  of  prearranged 
employment,  as  to  these  persons.  Is  un- 
necessary, such  a  requirement  may  serve 
two  ends.  First,  it  may  help  to  Insure  that 
the  immigrant,  granted  preference  for  a  de- 
fined purpoee.  will  fulfill  that  purpose;  If 
we  need  engineers,  he  should  work  as  one. 

Hlghlv  skilled  specialists,  however,  will 
alwavs  work  at  their  specialty,  provided  that 
employment  is  open.  The  only  check 
needed  therefore,  is  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral  ascertain  from  thf  Board   (which  has 


consulted  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  studied 
such  problems  with  specific  reference  to  im- 
migrants)   that   Job   openings   exist   in   the 
immigrant*'  special  field.     The  second  end 
the  present  petition  procedure  may  serve  is 
confirmation  of  the  applicant's  own  evidence 
of  his  training,  education,  or  skills;  presum- 
ably he  would  not  be  employed  unless  quali- 
fied    But  such  confirmation  Is  superfluous 
If  proper  controls  are  enforced  when  the  visa 
Is   applied   for.     And   since  we  allow   inunl- 
grants  to  enter  without  U.S.  citizens  vouch- 
ing for  their  lovalty— a  far  more  Important 
matter— there   seems    no   reason   to   require 
their  capability  to  be  thus  additionally  sup- 
ported. . 

Paragraph  (4),  therefore,  allows  the  At- 
torney General  to  grant  preferred  status  to 
highly  skilled  immigrants  upon  affadavit  of 
the  immigrants,  supported  by  such  other 
documentary  evidence  as  he  shall  prescribe. 
Section  10  amends  section  205(b)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  providing 
for  petitions  to  establish  the  right  to  pre- 
ferred status  as  a  relative  of  a  U.S.  citizen 
or  lawfully  resident  alien,  to  conform  to  the 
But>stantive  changes  made  by  section  8. 

Section  11  amends  the  "Pair  Share 
refugee  law  to  remove  a  provision  which  has 
hampered  its  operation.  Presently,  that  law 
allows  the  entry  only  of  refugees  within  the 
mandate  of  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees.  The  provision  re- 
lating to  the  United  Nations  mandate  is 
stricken  out,  so  that  our  refugee  law  Is  no 
longer  subject  to  outside  control.  In  addi- 
tion subsection  (b)  repeals  the  "Pair  Share" 
law's  special  provision  for  500  "difficult  to  re- 
settle" refugees;  these  have  all  been  settled 
and  the  authority  Is  now  unnecessary. 

Section  12  amends  the  Refugee  Relief  Act 
to  allow  the  admission  of  refugees  from 
North  Africa  generally,  and  Algeria  particu- 
larly, who  are  unable  to  return  to  their 
countries  because  of  their  race,  religion,  or 
political  opinions. 

The  act  now  admits  such  refugees  from 
"anv  country  within  the  general  area  of  the 
Middle  East,"  which  Is  defined  as  the  area 
between  Libya  on  the  west.  Turkey  on  the 
north  Pakistan  on  the  east,  and  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Ethiopia  on  the  south.  The 
amendment  substitutes  Morocco  for  Libya 
as  the  western  border  of  this  area. 

Section  13  grants  discretionary  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  specify  the  time  and 
manner  of  pavment  of  the  fees  for  visa  appli- 
cations and  issuances  set  by  section  281  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  The  dis- 
cretion granted  will  allow  him  to  control  two 
undesirable  situations. 

One  many  people  In  countries  with  over- 
subscribed quotas  register  their  names  on 
visa  waiting  lists  even  though  they  have  no 
present  Intention  of  immigrating;  they  re- 
gard the  registration  as  "insurance"  against 
a  possible  future  move.  These  registrations 
make  planning  difficult  and  encumber  ad- 
ministration. The  amendment  would  allow 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  require  a  registrant 
to  deposit  part  of  the  $5  visa  fee  at  the 
time  of  registration.  While  not  unduly 
burdensome  on  those  who  wish  to  come  here, 
such  a  rule  might  discourage  the  most  friv- 
olous registrations. 

Two.  otherwise  admissable  Immigrants, 
particularly  refugees,  are  often  unable  to  pay 
the  »20  visa  fee.  Rather  than  bar  them  from 
entry  the  Secretary  is  given  authority  to  al- 
low postponement  of  payment  until  they 
have  earned  the  money  here. 

Section  281.  Is  further  amended  to  equalize 
the  visa  fees  paid  by  all  immigrants;  at 
present,  nonquota  or  preference  applicant* 
must  pay  $10  more  than  persons  not  en- 
titled to  priority. 

Section  14.  like  section  13.  addressed  the 
problem  of  "insurance"  registraUons.  Many 
people  who  applied  for  visas  years  ago,  and 
have    been    offered    visas    repeatedly,    have 
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turned  them  down  each  year.  They  wish 
only  to  preserve  their  priority  against  some 
future  event.  This  addition  to  section 
302(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  would  allow  the  Secretary  to  terminate 
the  registrations  of  those  who  had  pre- 
viously declined  a  visa.  Like  section  13,  It 
also  Is  important  In  connection  with  a  pro- 
jected rereglstratlon  of  all  applicants  In  cer- 
tain oversubecrlbed  quota  areas.  In  which  we 
have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  registrants 
have  died,  emigrated  elsewhere,  or  changed 
their  minds;  the  Secretary  would  terminate 
the  registration  of  all  persons  who  fall  to 
reregister  as  required.  The  provision  Is  not 
made  mandatory  to  avoid  embarrassing  or 
endangering  registrants  In  totalitarian  coun- 
tries, who  have  no  desire  to  approach  an  em- 
bassy before  visas  are  actually  available  for 
them. 

Section  15  amends  subsections  lai  (4)  and 
(g)  of  section  312  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  to  allow  the  entry  of  certain 
mentally  afflicted  persons.  Under  present 
law,  no  visas  may  be  issued  to  aliens  who 
are  feeble-minded  or  Insane,  or  have  had 
one  or  more  attacks  of  Insanity,  or  who  are 
afflicted  with  a  psychopathic  personality, 
epilepsy,  or  a  mental  defect.  This  provision 
has  an  unfortunate  effect  on  families  seek- 
ing admission  though  one  member,  often  a 
child,  is  retarded  or  feeble-minded.  Such 
families  are  forced  to  choose  between  leaving 
the  child  behind,  or  staying  with  it;  in  either 
case,  the  child  Is  condemned  to  facilities  for 
treatment  which  are  often  inadequate.  The 
p>erson  afflicted  may  not  enter  even  if  the 
family  Is  willing  and  able  to  care  for  him. 
nor  even  If  he  Is  one  of  the  85  percent  of 
mentally  afflicted  persons  who  can  be  sub- 
stantially  helped   by   proper    treatment. 

The  amendment  gives  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral discretionary  authority  to  admit  such 
persons  who  are  the  spouses,  children  or  par- 
ents of  citizens,  resident  aliens,  or  holders 
of  Immigrant  visas.  The  Attorney  General, 
after  consultation  with  th»  Surgeon  General 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  would 
prescribe  the  controls  and  cnndltlons  on  en- 
try, such  as  the  giving  of  a  bond  to  Insure 
continued  family  support,  as  would  be  ap- 
propriate In  each  case 

TTie  bars  to  epileptics  are  removed  entirely, 
since  this  affliction  is  now  under  the  control 
of  modern  medicine.  Those  few  epileptics 
whose  Illness  prevents  normal  functioning 
will  be  excludlble  under  the  provision  barring 
persons  likely  to  become  public  charges. 

Section  16  establishes  the  Inimlgratlon 
Board.  The  Board  is  comp<«ed  of  seven 
members.  Two  are^appolnted  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  two  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  three.  Including  the  chairman, 
by  the  President  Members  not  otherwise  In 
Government  service  are  paid  on  a  per  diem 
basis  for  actual  time  spent  In  the  work  of  the 
Board 

The  Board's  duties  are  to  .study,  and  con- 
sult with,  appropriate  Government  depart- 
ments on,  all  facets  of  immlKratioti  policy; 
to  recommend  to  the  President  whether  to 
reserve  quota  numbers  In  the  national  in- 
terest under  section  2;  and  to  recommend  to 
the  Attorney  General  criteria  for  admi.ssion 
under  the  occupationiU  preferences  uf  sec- 
tion 8. 

Sections  17  grants  consular  officers  discre- 
tionary authority  to  require  bonds  insuring 
that  certain  nonimmigrants  will  depart  vol- 
untarily from  the  United  States  when  re- 
quired. This  amendment  to  section  221(g) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Natlunallty  Act,  by 
providing  an  additional  safeguard  against  a 
later  refusal  to  depart,  would  alhiW  the  is- 
suance of  visas  in  many  b<irderllne  rases  in 
which  visas  iu-e  now  refused  to  students  and 
visitors. 

I  wish  to  Inform  the  subcommittee  that 
1  do  not  intend  to  ask  for  the  enactment  of 
HR  3926  and  HR  6238.  as  their  features 
are  embodied  In  H  R    7700. 
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KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16, 1964 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
fident that  many  Members  arriving  and 
departing  from  our  ainx)rts  have  had 
occasion  to  use  the  ser\'ices  of  Airport 
Transport,  Inc..  and  I  was  pleased  to 
note  that  the  accomplishments  of  this 
unique  service  organization  won  atten- 
tion in  a  recent  issue  of  the  magazine  of 
the  Gulf  Oil  Co. 

I  think  the  article  will  be  of  interest 
to  many  who  read  the  Record,  and  I 
include  It  with  my  remarks,  as  follows: 

It  Is  a  sobering  fact  of  the  Jet  age  that 
both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  Journey 
by  alr^swift  and  effortless  as  It  may  be 
must  be  by  ground  transportation.  Whether 
arriving  from  Karachi,  La  Paz.  or  Denver  as 
a  diplomat,  vacationer,  or  refugee,  the 
alt«rnatlve8  for  getting  into  town  are  much 
the  same — board  an  alrpKjrt  bus.  hall  a  taxi, 
or  wait  for  Cousin  Amy  to  drive  out  to  meet 
you. 

With  airports  being  built  farther  and 
farther  from  urban  centers,  to  minimize  the 
problem  of  noise  and  to  allow  for  more  and 
longer  runways,  ground  transportation  be- 
comes ever  more  Important,  and  also  makes 
a  firm  and  lasting  Impression  on  all  who 
must  travel  or  choose  to  travel  by  air 

To  those  who  land  at  Washington  National, 
and  Dulles  International  Airport  In  Chan- 
tllly,  Va.,  27  miles  from  downtown  Washing- 
ton, the  big  alr-condltioned  buses  and  lim- 
ousines waiting  at  the  entrances  to  take  on 
passengers  and  their  baggage  are  a  welcome 
sight.  Per  It  Is  very  likely  that  OouMn  Amy 
may  have  taken  a  wrong  turn  on  the  way  out. 
or  misread  your  telegram 

The  deluxe  bus  and  limousine  service  at 
Washington's  two  big  airports,  a  long  and 
pleasant  step  from  the  early  days  of  the  Jit- 
neys and  errant  cabs,  is  provided  by  Airport 
Transport,  Inc.,  an  organization  that  began 
scheduled  operation  in  1941  with  18  em- 
ployees and  12  cars.  The  company  takes 
pride  In  having  grown  with  the  airline  in- 
dustry and  having  kept  abreast  of  the  jet  age 
There  are  now  460  employees  and  more  than 
200  vehicles-  buses,  limousines.  t.i.xis.  and 
chaufTeured  limousines  for  special  business  or 
diplomatic  assignments. 

The  man  largely  responsible  for  this  steiuly 
growth  in  the  company,  and  for  bringing  its 
service  to  a  high  level  of  pfTiclency  and  com- 
fort Is  Moe  Lerner,  president  and  general 
manager  of  Airport  Transport.  Inc ,  Wash- 
ington, DC 

Airport  Transport  was  not  always  so  pro- 
gressive nor  operated  as  efflciently.  In  1946. 
5  years  after  being  organized  at  the  time  of 
the  opening  of  Washington  National  Alnwrt. 
the  yo''.ng  company  ran  Into  operational  as 
well  as  financial  difflcultles  It  remained  for 
Moe  Lerner,  then  37,  with  18  years  of  trans- 
portation experience  in  New  York  behind 
him,  to  take  over  the  c<nnii.iny  and  put  It  on 
a  sound  financial  basis 

Since  taking  over  the  organization.  Mr 
Lerner  has  succeeded  In  making  ground 
transportation  not  Just  a  good  cartage  serv- 
ice but  an  Important,  first-class  adjunct  to 
air  travel  Several  citations  from  13  iilrllncs 
flying  in  and  out  of  W:i.>;hington  and  Dulles 
attest  to  the  facts  of  cxt-niplary  dedication 
and  service  to  the  airlines'  on-the-ground 
customers 

Passengers  originating  (mm  Wiishington 
and  suburbs  boarding  bu.sps  at    the   Airlines 


Terminal  Building,  12tb  and  K  Streets,  down- 
town, and  other  pickup  points  may  ehaek 
their  luggage  through  to  their  destlnatlaiM 
without  charge.  Airport  Transport  also  guar- 
ant«e8  that  they  will  get  their  pauengen  to 
their  flights  on  time  and  does  so  for  mon 
than  1,600,000  travelers  a  year  while  operat- 
ing Its  vehicles  approximately  8  mlUicn 
miles. 

One  of  the  prime  requisites  of  a  goo^ 
transportation  system  Is  that  units  be  on 
time,  ready,  and  waiting  where  they  tit 
needed.  To  this  end  Airport  Transport  hat 
developed  a  highly  efficient  scheduling  and 
dispatching  system.  Radio  dispatchers  at 
Washington  National  Airport  and  the  down- 
town Terminal  Building  are  In  radio  contact 
with  all  units  and  can.  by  anticipating  peak 
load  periods  or  special  situations,  direct 
limousines,  cabs,  and  buses  to  locations  where 
they  are  required. 

The  company,  to  keep  its  rolling  stock 
rolling,  to  avoid  breakdowns  and  consequent 
delays,  adheres  to  a  program  of  preventive 
maintenance  and  uses  Gulf  petroleum 
products  exclusively.  Airport  Transport  ha* 
been  a  Gulf  customer  for  almost  22  yeara 
and  Is  the  second  largest  account  In  the 
Washington  area  In  purchases  of  Gulf  gas- 
oline, lubricating  oil,  and  dlesel  fuel. 

Of  special  pride  to  the  spare,  well-tailored 
president  Is  the  company's  Dulles  Airport 
operation.  When  Alrp>ort  Transport  won  the 
contract  to  service  the  Jet  port.  It  purchased 
20  big,  40-passenger  dlesel  buses  to  add  to  Ita 
fleet-  an  Investment  of  close  to  $1  million. 

Dulles  International  Airport,  one  of  the 
world's  most  beautiful  and  certainly  the 
most  revolutionary  In  concept,  was  designed 
by  the  late  Eero  Saarenln  and  built  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Authority. 

Dulles,  opened  for  Jet  passenger  aircraft 
in  late  1962,  was  the  first  airport  In  the 
country  to  change  radically  the  traditional 
pattern  of  air  passenger  handling.  At  the 
mammoth  glass  and  concrete  pavilion,  pas- 
sengers do  not  have  to  walk  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  and  then  out  through  long 
concourses  to  get  to  the  planes.  Air  traveler! 
arriving  at  DuUes  by  car  or  bus  are  put  off 
at  the  airport  entrance  oppK»lte  their  air- 
line's gate  They  walk  only  a  short  distance 
to  a  "mobile  lounge"  and  there  enter  a  de 
luxe  "living  roOTn  on  wheels."  When  the 
flight  is  announced,  the  mobile  lounge  Is 
driven  away  under  Its  own  power  to  the 
boarding  plane,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  out 
on  the  field.  And,  like  a  whale  calf  nosing 
Into  Its  mother,  the  strange-looking  car- 
riage gently  attaches  Itself  to  the  plane. 
The  passengers  then  transfer  to  their  seats 
in  the  aircraft. 

Travelers  arriving  by  Jet  at  Dulles  Inter- 
national are  met  by  the  mobile  lounge,  and 
transported  across  the  field  to  the  airport 
building  Leaving  the  lounge,  passengert 
need  walk  only  across  the  width  of  th'?  main 
concourse  to  the  waiting  Airport  Tr.insport 
limousines,  buses,  and  taxis. 

The  man  In  charge  of  this  newest  opera- 
tion Is  Robert  Lerner,  25.  oldest  son  of  the 
company  president.  Young  Bob  Lerner  hM 
been  In  the  transportation  business,  him- 
self, for  several  years  since  completing  school. 

For  months  before  Dulles  opened  to  ci- 
vilian air  traffic.  Bob  worked  with  the  down- 
town office  and  the  airlines,  helping  perfect 
arrangements  and  schedules  for  the  handling 
of  Dulles  air  travelers.  The  result  of  thto 
planning  Is  that  each  Incoming  flight  Is  mrt 
by  several  large  units  of  the  Lerner  flee*. 
and  a  number  of  taxis  for  local  i>as8enge». 

Moe  Lerner.  whose  story  of  business  suc- 
cess and  work  In  the  commtinlty  was  In- 
serted In  the  CoNGRESiONAL  RxcoRD  In  19M, 
Is  proud  Of  his  company's  part  In  the  jet  >g 
picture  He  comments  with  a  smile.  "Ttixa 
our  alr-condltioned  coaches  to  the  luxury  << 
un  international  Jet  Is  but  a  few  short  st*|»- 
And  the  difference  In  mode  of  transportattflo. 
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In  convenience,   and  comfort  Is  little  more 
i^tiSJ\  academic." 

After  talking  to  Moe  Lerner  and  his  son. 
one  has  the  feeling  that,  should  anyone 
reach  the  moon,  he  will  find  Airport  Trans- 
port there,  too,  ready  to  take  him  to  his 
favorite  crater. 


Are  the  Critict  of  Pott    Exchanges  the 
Unwittinf  Enemies  of  BlliUtary  Morale? 


EXTE3^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1964 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  publicity  given  to  the  military 
commissary  system.  Most  of  the  pub- 
licity has  been  adverse  and  implies  that 
the  service  commissaries  compete  un- 
fairly with  commercial  enterprises.  Even 
the  General  Accounting  OflHce  has  at- 
tacked military  commissaries. 

I  think  It  Is  time  for  some  self- 
appraisal  of  service  benefits.  I  voted  for 
the  congressional  pay  raise,  as  well  as  a 
pay  Increase  for  Federal  employees.  I 
think  we  deserve  a  pay  increase  and  I 
think  Federal  employees  deserve  a  pay 
Increase.  But  I  noticed  that  the  bill  we 
passed  the  other  day  did  not  reduce  or 
eliminate  a  single  benefit  now  being  re- 
ceived by  Members  of  Congress  or  Fed- 
eral employees.  It  Is  a  strange  com- 
mentaiy  on  our  sense  of  justice  that  we 
can  vote  to  increase  our  own  pay  while 
at  the  same  time  there  are  individuals 
In  and  out  of  the  Congress  who  would 
eliminate  or  drastically  reduce  the  com- 
missary system  which  means  so  much  to 
our  service  personnel. 

The  President  has  declared  war  on 
poverty  and  yet  we  know  there  are  sev- 
eral thousand  members  of  our  armed 
services,  with  dependents,  whose  income, 
includinR  all  benefits,  is  considerably  un- 
der the  minimum  of  $3,000  per  year  es- 
tablished by  the  President. 

When  we  discuss  commissaries,  I  think 
it  is  wise  to  remember  that  if  they  are 
curtailed  or  eliminated,  the  people  who 
will  be  hurt  the  most  will  be  those  youns 
officers  and  enlisted  men  with  families 
who  need  all  the  help  they  can  get. 

The  commi.ssaries  are  operatinR 
legally,  they  are  performing  a  vital  func- 
tion, and  If  some  of  the  chain  stores  in 
America  are  not  making  sufficient  profit 
to  satisfy  them.selves,  they  better  find 
.some  other  way  of  increasing  their  divi- 
dends without  taking  it  out  of  the  hide 
of  our  military  personnel. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  commis- 
saries are  opeiating  properly  today; 
they  are  indispensable  to  the  morale  of 
our  armed  services;  and  those  who  at- 
tack them  are  creating  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  unrest  among  our  service 
personnel. 

I  state  with  conviction  that  I  will  de- 
fend the  commissary  system  and  will 
oppose  any  eCTort  to  curtail  their  opera- 
tion in  any  way. 


If  a  single  one  is  closed,  It  will  be  over 
my  battered  body. 

In  some  areas,  commissaries  are  ab- 
solutely indi^>ensable,  and  in  all  areas, 
the  relatively  small  savings  that  are  af- 
fected as  a  result  of  purchasing  in  com- 
missaries Is  vital  to  Uie  service  family — 
without  it.  many  more  of  our  service 
families  would  go  on  relief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deplore  these  attacks 
uEKjn  the  commissary  system.  I  sug- 
gest we  pay  more  attention  to  finding 
ways  of  improving  the  morale  of  our 
armed  services. 


General  of  the  Army  Donglas  MacArthar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or    NEW    JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1964 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  as  a 
nation  have  been  united  in  our  heartfelt 
sorrow  at  the  passing  of  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  who  was,  from  all  perspec- 
tives, a  dedicated  soldier,  a  brilliant 
leader,  and  a  patriot.  Today,  although 
countless  eulogies  have  extolled  this 
great  man's  virtues,  I  would  like  t(4call 
attention  to  a  particularly  moving  state- 
ment by  a  fellow  comrade-in-arms.  Col. 
J.  F.  Roberts,  U.S.  Army,  retired,  at  a 
MacArthur  memorial  service  held  at 
VFW  Post  6761  in  Wykoff,  N.J.,  on 
April  11,  1964. 

The  speech  follows: 
Memorim.  Service  in  Honor  of  General  or 

THE  Army  Doi-clas  MacArthur,  Wyckoff, 

N.J..  April  11.  1964 

.^s  one  of  the  countless  similar  groups 
throughout  this  Nation  and  many  foreign 
capitals  of  the  world,  we  are  here  gathered 
to  pay  homage  to  the  memory  of  a  man.  a 
very  great  man,  soldier,  administrator,  states- 
m.'in,  a  man  of  destiny,  a  personage  uniquely 
qualified  to  have  marched  In  the  forefront 
of  our  hi.story  for  more  than  three  genera- 
tions— truly  a  man  of  the  times — and  when 
the  history  books  are  WTttten,  most  probably 
the  man  of  this  century. 

When  I  was  requested  to  participate  In  this 
memorial  service  for  General  of  the  Army 
Douglas  MacArthur,  my  first  reaction  was 
one  of  complete  Inadequacy.  It  was  then 
that  I  first  realized  how  very  long  and  how 
very  well  he  has  served  this  country  of  ours. 
On  t!ic  very  day  I  first  donned  the  uniform 
of  a  cadet  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  General  MacArthur  was  retired 
from  the  Army  from  the  highest  position  then 
attainable  to  him.  that  of  Chief  of  Staff.  U.S. 
Army,  at  the  age  of  55.  West  Point  was  his 
first  and  enduring  love.  He  lived,  worked, 
and  died  in  complete  dedication  to  the  motto 
of  the  Academy — Duty,  Honor,  Country. 
Since  that  July  day  In  ,1935  his  post-retire- 
ment career  has  far  outshadowed  his  own 
previous  accomplishments  and  certainly  that 
of  any  number  of  ordinary  people  like  you  or 
me,  half  his  age.  He  Is  the  only  man  In  our 
history  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  leading 
Into  battle  three  generations  of  American 
manhood — fathers,  sons,  and  grandsons. 
Many  young  men  who  fought  and  died  In 
Korea  were  born  following  the  general's  Initial 
retirement  from  active  duty. 

The  news  media  have  been  overflowing 
with  background  Information,  tributes,  and 


some  arguments  relating  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  repeat 
what  you  already  know,  but  rather  to  point 
out  to  you  those  qualities  and  accomplish- 
ments Indicative  of  his  real  greatness. 

This  Is  no  story  of  "rags  to  riches"  In  the 
Horatio  Alger  tradition.  As  the  son  of  a 
man  whose  own  military  career  was  both  bril- 
liant and  eminently  successful,  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthurs  own  profession  was  pretty  well  or- 
dained. His  accomplishments  while  a  cadet 
marked  him  for  success  upon  graduation  at 
the  age  of  23.  He  was  all-round  top  cadet 
In  athletics,  military  stature,  and  academics. 
He  led  the  corps  his  first  class  year  as  first 
captain,  and  was  graduated  No.  1  In  his  class 
with  an  academic  record  unsurpassed  In  the 
.  previous  75  years  and  unexcelled  In  the  60 
vears  since.  ». 

In  the  much  forgotten  Mexican  campaign 
and  Vera  Cruz  expedition  against  Pancho 
Villa  he  became  the  protege  of  Capt.  John  J. 
Pershing,  an  association  which  continued 
throughout  General  Pershing's  own  most 
distinguished  life.  In  World  War  I  he  won 
a  battlefield  promotion  to  brigadier  general 
leading  the  Rainbow  42d  DlvUlon.  His  rec- 
ognition by  Marshal  Poch  as  the  best  front- 
line comm'ander  of  the  war  was  accompa- 
nied by  10  high  American  awards  for  valor 
and  bravery  plus  many  foreign  decorations. 
His  trademark  "complete  disregard  for  per- 
sonal safety"  and  Insistence  on  being  in  the 
vanguard  of  any  action  resulted  In  his  being 
wounded  twice. 

Legend  has  It  that  upon  his  return  from 
World  War  I.  a  grateful  War  Department  of- 
fered him  any  j>o6ltion  of  his  choice.  Fore- 
seeing the  letdown  and  antiwar  feeling  which 
engulfs  our  country  after  each  time  of  great 
stress.  General  MacArthur  choee  to  hold  high 
the  standards  of  West  Point  through  such  a 
trying  period,  and  became  the  youngest  and 
one  of  the  most  successful  superintendents 
of  the  Military  Academy  in  its  history. 

The  hands  of  fate  and  destiny  placed  him 
in  Washington  at  the  head  of  the  Army  as 
Chief  of  Staff  during  the  depths  of  the  de- 
pression years.  By  sheer  strength  of  will  and 
personality  he  managed  to  keep  alive  a  hard- 
core professional  Army  nucleus  which  within 
4  years  of  his  retirement  In  1936  was  to  be 
most  sorely  tried— and  sUU  produce  such  men 
as  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  Probably  the  most 
significant  act  of  greatness  In  his  life  was 
when  he  refused  to  let  anyone  else  undertake 
the  most  disagreeable  task  of  executing  the 
President's  order  to  evict  the  bonus  army 
from  Washington,  by  personally  marching  at 
the  head  of  his  troops — absorbing  on  his  own 
shoulders  the  umbage,  name  calling,  and 
vituperation  which  followed. 

On  his  retirement  he  was  called  to  the 
Philippines  by  President  Manuel  Quezon  to 
organize  the  Philippine  Army.  In  accepting, 
he  became  the  only  American  ever  to  carry 
the  baton  of  a  field  marshal.  His  departure 
from  the  United  States  at  this  time  marked 
the  start  of  16  years  continuous  historic  ex- 
patriation, for  there  he  was  on  lnfamo\is 
Pearl  Harbor  day.  summoned  once  again  to 
the  colors  at  the  age  of  60. 

We  all  remember  through  actual  experi- 
ence or  through  the  many  movies,  of  heroic 
Bataan,  of  "I  Shall  Return."  of  island  hop- 
ping and  Iwo  Jima.  and  of  the  historic  sur- 
render of  Japan.  More  Important  to  our 
history  of  greatness  was  his  accomplish- 
ment in  bringing  back  to  life  as  a  democratic 
nation  the  completely  fallen,  inept,  feudal 
absolute  monarchy  that  was  Japan  In  1915. 
Critics  have  commented  that  he  mere'y 
replaced  Hlrohlto  as  Emperor — his  powers 
were  great,  the  job  was  Immense  and  called 
for  heroic  measures— measures  which  were 
eminently  successful  and  to  the  everlasting 
credit  of  Douglas  MacArthur — administra- 
tor and  statesman. 

The  untimely  but  long  overdue  return  of 
General  MacArthvir  from  Korea  to  his  home- 
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land  In  1951  set  off  a  wave  of  parades,  recep- 
tions, celebrationa,  honors  and  degrees  un- 
paralleled In  American  history — a  fitting 
tribute. 

The  attributes  of  true  greatness  are  all 
there — personal  brilliance,  a  sense  of  destiny, 
a  man  of  the  times,  for  54  years  a  man  of  the 
century,  complete  dedication  to  his  ideals 
of  duty,  honor,  country,  and  a  lifetime  of 
service  to  his  Nation. 

General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur 
is  not  dead  and  has  not  faded  away.  He 
has  Juat  taken  his  rightful  place  alongside 
his  hero.  General  of  the  Armies  John  J. 
Pershing,  and  the  others  of  the  Lxsng  Gray 
Line  who  have  preceded  him  from  West 
Point. 

Grip  hands  with  us  now  though  we  see  not 
Grip   hands  with   us.  strengthen   our   hearts 
As  the  long  line  stiffens  and  straightens 
With  the  thrill  that  your  presence  imparts 
Grip  hands  though  it  be  from  the  shadows 
While  we  swear  as  we  did  of  yore 
Or  living,  or  dying,  to  honor 
The  Corps,  and  the  Corps,  and  the  Corps. 

And  when  our  work  is  done 
Our  course  on  earth  is  run 
May  It  be  said  "Well  Etone" 
Be  Thou  at  peace 
E'er  may  that  line  of  Gray 
Increase  from  day  to  day 
Live,  serve  and  die,  we  pray 
West  Point,  for  thee. 


The  Invisible  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

0»   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4.  1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recently  consecrated  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
the  Episcoi>al  diocese  of  Washington, 
the  Right  Reverend  Paul  Moore.  Jr.,  Is  a 
distinguished  churchman  with  a  civic 
heart.  Long  before  he  arrived  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  he  was  nationally  known 
for  his  deep  concern  for  the  future  of  our 
cities.  Recently  he  addressed  the  30th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Washington  Plan- 
ning and  Housing  Association.  In  his 
very  apt  remarks  he  presented  a  philoso- 
phy of  hope  regarding  our  cities  and  ad- 
vised city  planners  on  hou  our  cities  can 
again  bring  the  good  life  to  our  citizens. 
I  want  to  bring  his  wisdom  to  tho  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  House. 

The  Invisiblf  City 
(By  Rt.  Rev.  Paul  Moore.  Jr  ) 
Greetings  and  thank  you  for  a-skiiig  me 
to  be  with  you.  I  come  under  no  illusions 
that  I  can  be  of  any  enlightenment  to  such 
a  distinguished  gathering  •  *  •  in  fact,  to 
twist  a  joke  I  heard  attributed  to  Bishop 
Dun  the  other  day,  this  talk  may  be  like  a 
bikini  What  It  reveals  may  be  entertain- 
ing, but  what  it  falls  to  reveal  Is  e.s.sentlal. 

ICNORANCi: 

However,  even  receiving  this  invitation  ha.s 
Its  significance  At  least  it  show.s  that  the 
little  the  Institutional  church  has  tried  to 
do.  has  been  recognized  and  is  being  encour- 
aged by  citizens  of  knowledge  and  concern. 
For  this  I  am  thankful  and  because  of  It  I 
shall  try  to  do  what  I  ran  to  keep  our  church 
oriented  In  this  direction 

And  I  dare  to  hope  that  over  the  years. 
we  may  not  only  contribute  our  .strength  to 
the  lobbying  process,  but  al.so  learn  to  trans- 


late the  long  wisdom  of  our  heritage  into 
the  language  of  metropolis.  We  have  begun 
to  search  •  •  •  for  Instance  in  the  last  2 
years  we  have  held  seven  regional  confer- 
ences for  bishops  and  other  top  lay  and 
clerical  leaders,  consisting  of  a  4-day  analysis 
of  a  mythical  city,  Metabagdag  •  •  •  try- 
ing to  gear  the  church  from  parochialism 
into  metropolitan  thinking. 

THE   PROBLEM    OF    THE    VISIBLE   CrTY 

The  problem  of  the  visible  city  is  that  it 
Is  visible.  Planners,  architects,  are  artists. 
They  are  eye  people,  more  than  mind  peo- 
ple, or  heart  people.  Thus  they  are  intoxi- 
cated, nay.  even  hooked  by  the  visible. 

Our  own  city  of  Washington  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  examples  of  this.  The  following 
quotation  from  Lewis  Mumford's  "The  City 
In  History  is  illustrative: 

"WhUe  one  pays  due  tribute  to  the  qual- 
ity of  L'Enfant'B  imagination,  one  must  ob- 
serve that  he  was  not  able  to  escape  the  usual 
baroque  sacrifice  of  all  the  other  functions 
of  the  city  to  space,  position  magnificence, 
and  movement.  Of  the  ( 60.000  odd )  acres  In- 
cluded in  hi*  plan.  3.606  were  required  for 
highways,  while  the  land  required  for  public 
buildings,  for  grounds  or  reservations,  was 
only  641  acres.  By  any  criterion,  that  ap- 
pointment between  dynamic  and  static  space, 
between  vehicles  and  buildings,  was  absurd 
Only  a  modern  highway  engineer,  with  his 
extravagant  Inventions,  could  compete  with 
L'Enfant  in  this  reckless  wju^tage  of  precious 
urban  land. 

As  a  result,  only  1,964  acres,  less  than  two- 
thirds  the  amount  required  for  street*  and 
avenues  were  left  for  building  lots  The 
street  system  demanded  a  city  of  a  half 
million,  the  plan  permitted  on  its  own  orig- 
inal terms,  something  on  the  order  of  a 
hundred  thousand. 

Now.  whether  or  not  L'Enfant  labored  bet- 
ter than  he  knew  In  light  of  the  tremendous 
expansion  of  Metropolitan  Washington,  the 
point  Is  that  he  was  Intoxicated  by  the  vision 
of  the  visible. 

And  I  Insist  that  urban  planners  today,  as 
well  as  public  housing  (and  private  housing) 
people  for  the  most  p>art  are  so  blinded  by 
the  visible  that  they  do  not  see  the  Invisible 
life  of  the  city  and  this  invisible  life  is  the 
city. 

The  invisible  city  is  made  up  of  many 
things,  and  unless  those  of  us  who  in  one 
way  or  another  are  responsible  for  the  build- 
ing of  our  cities  are  conscious  of  them  the 
remark  of  Max  Weber  will  come  true; 

"The  modern  city  is  losing  Its  external  and 
formal  structure.  Internally  It  is  a  state 
of  decay  while  the  new  community  repre- 
sented by  the  Nation  everywhere  grows  at 
its  expense.  The  age  of  the  city  seems  to  be 
at  an  end"  (Max  Weber.    'The  City.'  p    67) 

Today  I  would  like  to  turn  oiu-  attention 
to  but  three  asp)ectfi  of  the  Invisible  life 
of  the  city  Relationshijifi.  morale,  and  per- 
sonality 

RELATIONSHIPS 

The  old  city  was  made  up  of  relationships 
which  had  been  stylized  by  centuries 
of  usage,  formalized  and  even  ceremonialized 
by  continuous  unchanging  life  In  the  proc- 
ess of  long  use  the  edges  were  smoothed, 
the  difficulties  Institutionalized  •  •  •  for  in- 
stance In  an  oriental  city,  even  today,  the 
irritation  of  the  customer  for  the  shopkeep- 
er, and  vice  versa,  is  In.stltutionalized  Into 
the  game  of  bargaining,  where  hostility  can 
be  vented  and  satisfaction  found  •  •  • 
as  well  as  the  true  market  price  coming 
to  the  surface 

In  our  cities,  relationships,  tiieir  content, 
and  their  structtu^e  are  continually  chang- 
ing Thus  they  are  not  s.-vfeguarded  by  this 
formalizing  process.  And  yet  they  are  in- 
finitely more  complex  and  more  Important 
to  the  running  of  metrofxiUs  than  ever. 

It  Is  even  more  essential,  then,  that  the 
parties  to  the  relationships  know  one  an- 
other   in   other   ways   than   at   the   point   of 


conflict.  I  do  not  mean  that  every  petMn 
should  know  every  other,  but  that  each  klM 
of  person  should  have  the  chance  to  know 
every  other  kind  of  person.  Por  upon  ttaa 
attitude  Off  one  man  toward  another  depeiuu 
the  proper  function  of  even  the  most  care- 
fully constructed  bureaucracy. 

And  yet  the  modem  metropolis,  by  meaiu 
of  the  motorcar,  has  become  the  most  com- 
partmented  civilization  ever  known.  Not 
merely  race,  but  economic  ghettoes  of  the 
finest  distinction  are  the  order.  This  Is  true 
of  the  new  subiu'ban  residential  areas,  but 
it  Is  also  true  of  the  inner  city  as  It  becomes 
renewed,  rehabilitated,  and  "georgetowned." 
Houses  instead  of  having  been  the  centere 
of  hospitality  and  neighborllness,  become 
prisons.  Lines  between  sections  of  town  be- 
come barricades.  Relationships  become  pure- 
ly functional  with  no  overtone  of  affection. 

I  am  no  city  planner  nor  architect,  but  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  fragmentation  mutt 
be  reversed.  That  even  though  the  eco- 
nomic community  may  not  "buy  It"  right  ofl. 
Integration    of    all    groupings    must   be  set 

forth  as  an  Ideal — no.  more  as  a  principle. 

The  Southwest  of  Washington  Is  an  example 
that  It  works. 

The  opportunity  for  neighborllness  should 
extend  to  the  smallest  unit.  Some  well-in- 
tentioned housing  administrator  Is  said  to 
have  suddently  gotten  a  conscience  about 
the  impersonality  of  his  towers  of  Babel,  and 
hit  on  the  solution  of  buying  some  benches. 
Well  it  took  a  while  for  this  radical  Idea 
to  be  accepted.  When  It  finally  was,  he 
delegated  the  placing  of  the  benches  to  one 
of  his  assistants.  Later  in  the  day  he  went 
down  to  Inspect  this  innovation,  and  he 
found  the  benches  in  a  cozy  circle — all  facing 
out 

MORALE 

Morale  is  probably  the  most  dlfBcult  thing 
to  analyze  there  is — In  any  long-term 
ultimate  sense  I  do  not  pretend  to  analyw 
city  morale  in  depth,  but  again  to  point  to 
some  factors  which  help  make  up  the 
picture 

1  Does  a  city  have  symbols  and  are  the 
symbols  valid?  We  are  living  In  a  symbol- 
starved  age — our  sophistication  has  broken 
down  the  more  naive  symbols  of  the  past — 
Fourth  of  July^town  meeting,  etc  But  the 
fact  that  we  still  need  them  was  never  more 
apparent  than  at  the  time  of  the  President"! 
deatH — during  those  few  days  we  dealt  with 
this  terrlor  with  the  help  of  the  eternal  sym- 
bols of  our  Nation  and  our  church.  But  since, 
thank  God,  this  does  not  happen  every  day:  I 
ask  have  we  everyday  symbols?  Are  our  sym- 
bols of  democracy  valid  to  those  members  of 
our  country  who  are  now  waking  to  the  denial 
of  their  content?  Can  a  city  have  a  high 
morale  when  the  symbols  of  democrary  set 
up  In  glory  In  one  side  of  town,  and  the 
denial  of  domocracy  strewn  across  the  other? 

2  Are  the  people  who  live  in  the  city 
Involved  in  the  city,  especially  the  power 
.structure,  or  are  they  merely  superhlgh- 
wayed  in  and  out?  Or  putting  It  another 
way.  are  there  institutions  in  the  city  worth 
enough  to  keep  one  In  the  city?  I  remem- 
ber the  great  battle  we  waged  In  Indianap- 
olis to  keep  the  museum  downtown  In 
America  one  is  not  only  fighting  suburban- 
ism,  but  edenlsm.  that  strange  romantic 
identification  of  the  country  with  the  Garden 
of  Eden 

3.  Is  there  a  sense  of  the  possible"'  I  re- 
cently ran  Into  an  old  friend  who  had  llv«l 
here  for  many  years  and  had  worked  her 
heart  out  for  a  better  city.  Finally  the 
frustrations  of  the  battle  became  too  much 
and  she  retired  to  a  game  with  more  tanglblt 
results  Morale  drops  when  struggle  yieKto 
no  results. 

Morale  has  to  do  with  the  motivation  of 
strtiggle  and  the  will  to  win. 


PERSONALITY 

"I'his.  an  even  more  subtle  thing,  has  to 
do  with  the  particular  personality  a  city  has. 
and  is  closely  allied  with  questions  of 
morale.  Why  Is  Paris.  Paris?  What  gives 
Chicago  her  special  drive?  Why  has  San 
Francisco  a  grace  wholly  absent  from  Los 
Angeles? 

As  I  was  saying  the  other  night  to  a  group 
of  people  Interested  in  the  cathedral,  this 
personality  Is  often  reflected  in  the  great 
buildings  of  the  city,  their  placement,  their 
special  grace:  San  Marco  In  Venice.  Santa 
Sophia  in  Istanbul,  St.  Paul's  in  London. 
These  buUdlngs  have  had  a  function  of  con- 
tinually holding  up  before  their  people  the 
best  that  Is  in  them,  expressed  in  the  Idiom 
of  their  particular  culture. 

I  submit  that  it  is  these  factors,  these 
values  that  are  being  lost  by  default  be- 
cause of  the  clamor  of  often  false  interpreta- 
tions of  economic  and  social  forces,  and  be- 
cause of  the  visual  bias  of  those  who  work 
with  buildings.  Buildings  and  plans  should 
be  made  to  foster  this  invisible  life,  not  to 
strangle  it  out  of  existence. 

May  I  conclude  by  saying  a  word  about  the 
church's  role  in  the  Invisible  city,  for  I 
would  not  be  here  today  did  I  not  feel  that 
she  has  a  relevance  to  all  this. 

1.  In  a  changing  neighborhood,  the  church 
Is  often  the  only  institution  which  remains. 
She  therefore  must  try  to  be  the  means  of 
preserving  the  invisible  structure  of  com- 
munity through  which  the  changing  persons 
flow  •  •  •  the  friendships,  the  Scout  troops, 
the  neighborhood  loyalty,  the  friendly  corner 
policeman,  etc.,  etc.  She  can  preserve  tradi- 
tion In  a  fractured  neighborhood. 

2.  Christianity  has  always  emphasized  the 
Sparrow,  the  Importance  of  the  unimportant 
individual.  If  he  for  once  is  needlessly  sac- 
rificed for  some  pride  of  the  drawing  board, 
the  temple  is  built  on  blood  and  can  not 
stand. 

3.  We  Insist,  with  louder  and  louder  voice 
upKjn  integration  •  •  •  the  elimination  of 
the  false  barriers  I  mentioned  above  •  •  • 
and  we  shall  surely  attempt  to  be  a  place,  a 
frame  of  reference  within  which  communica- 
tion can  begin  to  increase  between  the  most 
disparate  of  groups.  And  also  we  would  hope 
to  break  down  the  walls  •  •  •  the  device  of 
zoning  could  be  used  to  integrate,  as  easily 
as  the  reverse. 

4  Finally,  we  of  the  Christian  tradition 
share  with  the  Jewish  religion  the  vision  of 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem  and  hold  up  before 
mankind  the  luster  of  her  towers  as  the  ulti- 
mate Ideal  of  human  society.  Call  It  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  call  It  the  Communion 
of  the  Saints:  the  glory  of  diversity  In  unity, 
the  dynamism  of  a  complexity  of  relation- 
ship: the  power  of  the  pouring  forth  of  a 
cr>mmunlty  of  love. 


Role  of  tbe  Jew  in  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
12,  1964,  the  National  Capital  Chapter  of 
the  American  Jewish  Congress  presented 
to  Aaron  Goldman,  of  Washington,  D.C., 
its  Stephen  Wise  Award.  This  award  is 
presented  annually  to  an  outstanding  cit- 
izen in  recognition  of  community  leader- 
ship in  serving  the  high  ethical  goals  and 
humanitarian  traditions  of  the  Jewish 
people  sis  exemplified  by  the  late  Stephen 


Wise  who,  for  many  years,  headed  the 
American  Jewish  Congress. 

Previous  recipients  were  Robert  R.  Na- 
than (1960),  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Groldberg 
(1961) .  Isaac  Pranck  ( 1962 ) ,  and  Joseph 
L.  Rauh,  Jr.  (1963).  The  1964  recipient 
of  the  award  recently  completed  a  dis- 
tinguished term  of  service  as  Chairman 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Commission- 
ers Council  on  Human  Relations.  Mr. 
Goldman's  remarks,  upon  receiving  the 
American  Jewish  Congress  award,  are  a 
compendium  of  the  three  major  areas 
which  have  concerned  the  American  Jew- 
ish Congress:  (1)  Rescue  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  fellow  Jews;  (2)  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  achieve  and  safeguard  civil 
rights;  <3)  preservation  of  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state,  particularly  in 
the  public  schools. 

I  commend  Mr.  Goldman's  remarks  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues : 
Remarks  or  Aaron  Goldman  at  the  Fifth 
Annual  Award  Luncheon,  the  National 
Capital  Chapter,  American  Jewish  Con- 
cress,  May  12.  1964 

I  must  tell  you  right  off  that  so  far  these 
proceedings  have  been  less  painful  than  an- 
ticipated •  •  »  which  is  really  embarrassing 
to  one  like  myself  who  has  usually  managed 
in  the  past  to  avoid  similar  testimonial  func- 
tions out  of  some  misconceived  sympathy  for 
the  unfortunate  guy  on  the  receiving  end — 
that  poor  innocent,  duped  into  believing  that 
some  worthy  cause  was  being  served  at  but  a 
minor  violation  to  his  natural  modesty. 

Well,  no  longer  do  I  hold  any  such  dim  veiw 
about  these  festive  occasions.  I  see  here 
such  a  host  of  family  and  friends  that  one 
would  deny  human  frailty  if  he  did  not  ad- 
mit some  pleasure  at  being  the  proximate 
cause  of  such  a  splendid  assembly. 

Scholars  and  historians  and  eccelesiastics — 
and  even  governments — have  long  wrestled 
with  the  difficult  problem:  What  is  a  Jew? 
There  is  a  kind  of  lively  tension  in  finding 
onaself  a  Jew  in  America  today  •  •  •  and  I 
want  to  say  a  few  words  about  that  and  one 
or  two  other  things  after  I  have  expressed 
my  appreciation — and  stirprlse — to  the  chap- 
ter for  my  selection  to  receive  its  Stephen 
Wise  Award. 

To  be  considered  worthy  to  receive  an 
award  from  the  American  Jewish  Congress 
which  has  given  such  unfailing  leadership  in 
the  quest  of  American  Jews  for  creative  sur- 
vival is  an  honor  which,  because  unmerited, 
I  shall  cherish  all  the  more;  it  bears  the  spe- 
cial mark  of  your  benevolence.  To  accept  a 
medallion  which  bears  the  likeness  of  Ste- 
phen Wise  is  to  be  made  mindful  again  of 
how  enormous  is  the  power  for  good  in  the 
labors  of  a  single  cotirageous  man.  And  fi- 
nally, to  have  all  this  happen  In  the  presence 
of  wife,  father,  children,  brothers,  and  good 
friends — and  at  the  hands  of  a  comrade 
in  arms  who  can  so  embellish  the  truth — 
dayenu    •    •    'and  a  hearty  thank  you. 

It  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  at  this 
time  to  sit  down,  but  this  would  run  so 
contrary  to  the  precedent  set  by  my  distin- 
guished predecessors  that  you  really  have  no 
right  to  expect  such  extraordinary  treatment 
at  my  hands. 

So  permit  me  in  this  cheerful  setting  to 
venture  the  personal  observation  that  in 
recent  months  there  has  been  a  noticeable 
absence  of  cheer  in  some  of  our  principal 
labors.  I  refer  specifically  to  three  areas  of 
concern  which  have  long  characterized  our 
work  In  the  American  Jevirish  Congress:  first, 
our  effort  to  rescue  and  rehabilitate  fellow 
Jews  still  coming  into  Israel  in  great  num- 
bers; second,  our  effort  to  Identify  meaning- 
fully with  the  Negro  human  rights  revolu- 
tion; and  thirdly,  otir  effort  to  preserve  the 
separation  of  church  and  state,  particularly 


In  the  public  schools.    Let  me  touch  briefly 
on  each. 

There  passed  through  my  hands  a  few 
days  ago  a  generous  check  from  a  well-known 
contributor  to  our  local  United  Jewish  Ap- 
peal. But  with  It  was  a  note  which  said,  in 
effect,  that  It  seemed  almost  uncanny  how 
the  UJA  could  manage  to  keep  a  crisis  going 
for  so  many  years.  Here  he  was — a  generous 
man — now  reduced  to  giving  his  tithe,  with- 
out cheer,  without  understanding  that  for 
60,000  fellow  Jews,  unwanted  in  their  home- 
lands, there  was  no  other  land  but  Israel 
to  receive  them.  •  •  •  We  are  enjoined  to 
feed  the  poor  and  clothe  the  naked — and  I 
am  not  prescribing  that  we  are  entitled  to 
any  uplift  in  dealing  with  such  human  mis- 
ery— but  I  do  suggest  that  our  faith  teaches 
us  that  a  mltzvah  should  be  done  with  cheer- 
fulness and  with  the  conviction  that  it  is 
needful. 

A  strong  sense  of  kinship  for  fellow  Jews 
and  our  generous  voluntary  help  to  those  in 
need  is  a  hallmark  of  our  devotion  to  the 
best  tenets  of  our  Judaism  and  our  Ameri- 
canism. •  •  •  and  we  must  remain  "young 
at  heart"  as  we  continue  to  bind  the  wounds 
of  the  less  fortunate.  *  •  •  This  is  not  the 
year  to  t)ecome  weary  or  fainthearted  or 
disengaged. 

Something  different  and  more  difficult 
faces  tis  as  we  attempt  to  redefine  our  role 
in  the  human  rights  revolution  which  has 
now  moved  from  the  South  into  the  North 
and  Indeed  across  the  whole  of  America.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anything  myopic  in 
the  view  that  the  Jew,  among  all  Americans, 
has,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  occupied  a  spe- 
cial  place  vis-a-vls   the  Negro. 

At  any  rate,  to  me  personally,  no  one  has 
ever  appeared  more  piteous,  and  indeed  more 
ludicrous,  than  the  Jew  who  mistreated  the 
Negro  or  who  failed  to  come  to  his  assistance. 
For  a  people  who  were  once  slaves  unto 
Pharaoh  and  who  have  since  then  known  so 
much  alienation  and  hate — ^for  such  a  peo- 
ple to  fail  to  respond  afBrmatively  to  the 
quest  of  the  Negro  for  Justice  Is  to  deny 
their  historic  memories  and  to  be  unworthy 
of  their  prophetic  legacy. 

In  this  area  of  Negro- Jewish  relationships, 
which  is  but  part  of  the  larger  aspect  of 
Negro-white  relations,  recent  events  have 
conspired  here,  too.  to  remove  some  of  the 
slmcha  out  of  the  mltzvah — for  the  benefit 
of  my  non -Hebrew-speaking  friends — to  re- 
move some  of  the  Joy  out  of  the  fulflllment 
of  the  commandment  (or  the  good  deed). 

Here  in  Washington  whites  and  Negroes 
alike  experienced  a  profound  sense  of  broth- 
erhood and  solidarity  in  the  fight  for  racial 
freedom  as  they  marched  together  down  Con- 
stitution Avenue  iMt  August;  they  were 
allies  in  a  great  struggle.  Now  It  is  May— 
9  months  later — and  no  one  will  deny  that 
In  some  ways  this  "alliance"  has  been 
strained.  Seeds  of  suspicion  and  distrust 
have  been  sown  which  are  bearing  evil  fruit 
Only  the  enemies  of  the  Negro  can  smile 
when  they  hear  some  Negro  leader  make  the 
ridiculous  assertion  that  he  pfefers  the 
southern  bigot  (because  he  knows  where  he 
stands)  to  the  white  "liberal"  who  has 
betrayed  them  •  •  •  and  when  the  white 
liberal  in  turn,  retires  from  the  fray  because 
he  feels  neglected  and  confused  •  •  •  I 
cannot  imagine  that  men  of  good  will  will 
permit  this  rupture  to  continue. 

As  friends,  white  and  colored,  we  must 
try  to  understand  the  enormity  of  the  change 
which  is  taking  place — that  feUow  Americans 
who  have  lived  and  labored  in  this  land 
longer  than  most  of  us  are  now  determined 
to  quickly  close  the  gap  between  the  promise 
and  the  practice  of  the  American  dream. 
It  was  Albert  Camus,  in  bis  most  famous 
essay,  who  describes  every  man  in  every  age 
in  the  act  of  casting  off  his  chains: 

'"What  was  at  first  the  man's  obstinate 
resistance  now  becomes  the  whole  man  •  •  • 
That   part  of  himself  that  he  wanted  to  be 
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reepected  he  proceeds  to  plac«  above  every- 
tlilng  else  and  proclaims  It  preferable  to 
everything,  ev«n  to  life  Itaelf .  It  becomes  for 
Mm  the  ettpreme  g^xxl.  Having  up  to  now 
be««  wlMlBg  to  coniproinlj8«  •  •  •  [he]  sud- 
denly adopts  *  ■  *  an  attitude  of  all  cmt 
Bothlr^.  WlUi  relMlUon,  awareaea*  is  bora 
•  •  •  The  r«b«l  hlmstlf  waats  to  b€  "all" — 
to  Identify  hVmseU  completely  with  this  good 
of  which  he  has  suddenly  become  aware  and 
by  which  he  wants  to  be  personally  recog- 
nized and  acknowledged — or  "nothing";  In 
other  words  to  be  completely  destroyed  by 
the  force  that  dominates  him.  As  a  last 
resort,  he  Is  willing  to  accept  the  final  de- 
feat, which  Is  death,  rather  than  be  deprived 
of  the  personal  sacrament  that  he  would  call, 
for  example,  freedom.  Better  U)  die  on  one's 
feet  than  to  live  on  one's  knees." 

If  we  did  not  already  know  what  animates 
the  Negrro  today,  these  words  from  a  noble 
FVench  Algerian  who  fought  with  the  French 
maquls — and  for  the  human  spirit  every- 
where— should  relUumlne  our  minds  and 
our  hearts. 

What  Is  the  corollary  of  this  drive  toward 
"all"  or  "nothing"?  What  Is  the  personal 
obligation  which  It  Impoees  upon  each  of  us 
as  we  stand  witness  to  this  determination  of 
the  Negro  to  achieve  freedom  now?  Noth- 
ing less  than  that  we  must  give  renewed  sup- 
port to  removing  every  dLsabllity  which 
militates  against  the  Negro  because  he  Is  a 
Negro  and  that  we  must  earnestly  seek  to 
eradicate  the  conditions  which  have  disfig- 
ured him  •  •  •  Here,  too,  there  are  wounds 
to  bind. 

And  where  do  we  take  our  stand?  In  our 
neighborhoods.  In  our  places  of  business  and 
profession.  In  our  parlors  and  our  precincts, 
in  every  place  where  a  man  or  woman  Is 
called  upon  to  extend  or  to  withdraw  the 
helping  hand.  Here  In  the  North  we  have  too 
long  clothed  ourselves  in  a  regional  self- 
righteousness  which  has  sometlmos  worn 
badly  when  put  to  the  test.  (It  is  said,  with 
too  much  truth,  that  the  main  dilTerence  be- 
tween the  South  and  the  North  In  their 
treatment  of  the  Negro  Is  that  In  the  South 
the  Negro  can  come  as  close  as  he  likes  as 
long  as  he  doesn't  go  too  high;  and  in  the 
North  nobody  cares  how  high  the  Negro  goes 
as  long  as  he  doesn't  come  too  close  ) 

No  one  who  has  worked  for  the  human  and 
civil  rights  of  all  Americans  can  have  any 
doubts  where  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress stands,  or  where  Stephen  Wise  stood, 
or  where  now  stand  his  daughter,  Justine, 
and  her  husband.  Shad  Poller,  or  Its  present 
leaders  and  spiritual  heirs,  Joachim  Prlnz 
and  Will  Maslow  and  Leo  Pfetfer.  But  what 
of  the  rest  of  us,  the  rank  and  file  who 
marched  shoulder  to  shoulder  down  Consti- 
tution Avenue  In  August:  will  we  widk  to- 
gether in  Chevy  Chase  and  Cleveland  Park 
and  Silver  Spring  and  Wheaton  and  Arling- 
ton and  Shepherd  Park?  The  task.s  of  Jew- 
ish leadership  today  go  beyond  writing  the 
legal  briefs;  the  Job  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress — and  of  other  likemlnded  organiza- 
tions, secular  and  religious — is  to  awaken  and 
to  arouse  its  members  to  the  vast  Implica- 
tions to  the  liberties  of  all  Americans  in- 
volved In  this  campaign  for  Negro  rights. 

And,  in  this  respect,  I  would  want  to  use 
this  occasion  to  applaud  those  churches  and 
synagogues  and  their  councils  and  federa- 
tions which  have  begun  to  lead  the  way  In 
this  area  of  stressing  personal  commitment 
and  personal  Involvement.  This  Is  where  the 
emphasis  belongs,  as  President  John.son  said 
only  a  few  days  ago,  "The  problem  of  racial 
wrongs  and  racial  rights  is  the  central  moral 
problem  of  this  Republic." 

If  we  are  to  solve  this  moral  problem,  laws 
alone    will    not    be    enough.      What    will    be 


needed  Is  fraternity  and  mutual  respect  luid 
honest  helpfulness.  These,  to  me.  have  been 
the  mark  oC  the  "Uberal"  a>d  I  am  not  going 
to  let  It  become  a  dk-ty  word  because  some 
so-called  Negro  leaders.  In  blind  frustration 
or  oU^erwlse.  ta»  against  their  friends 
when  there  te  bomeet  difference  of  oplnloB 
as  to  method  or  etratagy;  or  because  some 
paterAall»Mc  white  leader  fulls  to  understa&d 
the  drive  of  the  reeponslble  Negro  to  now 
assert  his  own  natural  leadership.  What 
we  are  starting  now  must  be  a  new  chapter 
of  racial  cooperation,  but  there  Is  no  reason 
to  Impugn  the  honest  endeavor  or  good  faith 
of  those  who  were  once  in  the  vanguard  and 
who  are  enlisted  for  the  duration. 

If  the  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  of  this 
Nation  are  to  be  preserved  and  extended  to 
all  its  citizens,  it  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that 
any  minority  can  "go  It  alone"  unless  in  the 
process  our  Republic  Is  torn  apart.  It  is  the 
role  of  "liberals"  of  both  races,  and  of  all 
religions,  to  see  that  this  battle  Is  won  with- 
out losing  the  war. 

Very  briefly,  there  is  a  tlilrd  and  final  Item 
on  otu-  current  agenda — the  preKcnt  agita- 
tion on  Capitol  Hill  to  vuido  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  tlie  school  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  cases.  The  Court's  eloquent 
defense  of  religion  over  Government-spon- 
Bored  prtety  Is  again  under  attack,  in  many 
cases  by  politicians  who  oupht  to  be  rescued 
from  their  folly.  It  would  be  faJr  to  say,  I 
think,  from  the  reports  in  the  newspapers, 
that  the  most  highly  respected  religious, 
educational,  and  constitutional  authorities 
have  testified  to  the  effect  tliat  thoee  resolu- 
tions and  amendments  seeking  to  legalize 
prayers  In  the  public  schools  will  not  only 
vitiate  the  first  amendment  but  will  unloose 
a  host  of  force*  eager  to  Uunper  with  tlie 
whole  Bill  of  Rights. 

So,  for  the  benefit  of  my  brethren  who 
wonder  aloud  if  we  have  to  roenllst  in  this 
war,  ttx),  I  offer  solace  by  romindlng  them 
that  we  have  more  recrultB  from  other  re- 
llg;ious  ffUths  than  we  had  several  years 
ago  •  •  •  and  that.  In  spite  of  the  hue  and 
cry  emanating  from  some  scmrcee.  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  we  can  defctit  this  attack  on 
church -state  separation  if  we  will  muster 
our  forces  with  equal  political  sxigacity  and 
with  equal  conviction  that  our  stand  Is  In 
the   best   Interest  of  all  religions. 

All  this  ought  to  keep  us  reasonably  and 
cheerfully  occupied  until  we  meet  again: 
the  reecue  of  dLsplaced  Jews  abroad,  the  dvll 
rights  fight,  and  the  safeguarding  of  re- 
ligious freedoms.  Are  these  uniquely  Jew- 
ish causes?  Perhapw  Israel  •  •  •  but  cer- 
tainly not  civil  rights  and  religious  freedom 
Ln  America.  Yet  I  do  find  In  these  causes  a 
kind  of  extra  Jewish  dhnenslon — a  kind  of 
sfjedal  sensitivity  which  frt/cms  from  a  long 
historic  metnory  of  oppression  and  degrada- 
tion •  •  •  and  from  deep  insights  into  the 
human  heart.  In  the  Hebrew  experience 
everything  has  been  writ  large;  perhaps  it 
\b  why  there  are  only  capital  letters  in  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  •  •  •.  At  any  rate,  among 
close  friends,  I  can  admit  without  fear  of 
misunderstanding  that  it  Is  In  this  sense 
that  I  understand  Jews  to  be  chosen;  chosen 
along  with  men  and  women  of  every  other 
faith  to  rescue  the  downtrodden  and  to  lib- 
erate the  human  spirit  in  every  generation. 

Edmund  Burke  once  wrote  that  the  only 
thing  necessary  for  the  triumph  of  evil  is  for 
good  men  to  do  nothing.  I  know  It  Is  the 
sense  of  this  meeting  that  we  shall  do  sotne- 
thing:  that  we  shall  work  together  fof  the 
America  we  cherish — with  increased  vigor, 
with  clearer  purpose  and  with  the  cheerful- 
nees  that  beflta  a  noble  enterprise. 

I  thank  yooi  again  for  your  kindness  to 
me  today  and  for  yo\ir  friendship. 
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HON.  DELBERT  L  LATTA 

or  OHIO 
ItH  thk  house  op  representatives 

Wednaday.  June  17.  1964 

I'tfr  LATTA.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  28. 

Gen.   Francis   C.   Gideon.   USAP, 

J  an  address  at  the  graduating  exer- 

of  the  Payne.  Ohio.  High  School 

is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  this 

G«ieral  Gideons  speech  follows: 
jr^  8t*TT7««  IK  GOT  Tiitt"— Rkmarks  bt 

y#^j  Okh.  PfcAjfCis  C.  Gideon,  USAP 
B  Aortl  6.  JvLBt  p«Bt,  America  loot  one  of  its 
heroic  figures.     Notwithstanding   any 
,eton.  Douglas  MacArthur  gave  to  hl« 
1  a  model  of  courage,  dignity,  honor.  In- 
jA  leadership,  and  devotion  to  duty  that 
I  M2M)i  be  ■un»aw<l 

I  Aiwmd  his  Ufe  are  grouped  all  the  noble 
Wlltlitt  that  we  cherish — or  should.  He 
rZHm  his  me  around  all  the  best  and  only 
I  best  of  the  qualities  of  our  Western  cul- 


What  are  some  of  these  •'beef  things? 
.Ad  how  are  they  related  to  Douglas  Mac- 
Afthur?  You  could  draw  a  long  list,  but 
Most  of  your  thoughts  would  be  Included 
Mfrf>ny   tbcae: 


Lots  of  God  and  respect  for  the  dignity  of 

man; 
^LOTS  ot  country  and  service;  and 
UBOompromlslng  Integrity  and  honor. 

Of  theae.  the  first  of  course  Is  the  most 
Important.  No  one  who  knew  MacArthur 
Soald  «loubt  hU  belief  and  trust  In  God.  Or 
AhM  the  preeminent  effect  of  this  belief  on 
kis   UXs    and    career. 

On  numberless  occasions  he  eulogized  the 
ABMrlcan  soldier,  his  dignity  and  persever- 
■aoe  and  valor.  But  he  never  failed  to  add 
•Qch  phrases  as  "In  battle — In  the  face  of 
danger  and  death — the  (American  soldier] 
^Htf^nuM  those  attributes  which  his  Maker 
gws  when  He  created  man  In  His  own 
Image";  or,  "No  physical  courage  and  no 
greater  strength  can  take  the  place  of  the 
Divine  help  which  sustains  him." 

In  another  public  statement— heard  and 
nad  by  hundreds  of  millions — the  words  he 
addressed  to  the  world  from  the  battleship 
MUaoiiH  at  the  end  of  World  War  II— he 
•aid: 

"As  I  look  back  on  the  long,  tortuous  trail 

from  these  grim  days  of  Bataan  and  Corregl- 

dor.  when    the    entire   world    lived    In    fear; 

r   When  democracy  was  on  the  defensive  every- 

I'  Where,  when  modern  civilization  trembled  In 

|y  tb«  balance,  I  thank  a  merciful  (Jod  that  He 

lUks  given   us   the    faith,    the    courage,    and 

ttM  power   from   which  to  mold   a  victory." 

^      We  also   remember   the   occasion   In    1950 

r   Vhen  General  MacArthur  turned  the  govern- 

|^»«nt  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  over  to  Pres- 

1-  Mint  Syngman  Rhee.     He   began   the  brief 

fsrwnony  with  these  words:    "By   the  grace 

flC  a  merciful  Providence"  and  he  continued 

a  short,  emotion-packed  oration  which 

{ht  tears  to  the  eyes  of  his  Korean  audl- 

.  a  feat  which  In  Itself  was  extraordl- 

when  you  consider  the  reserve  of  that 


culture.  He  ended  by  asking  the  assembly 
to  recite  with  him  ths  Lord's  Prayer.  Hwd- 
ened  newsmen  reported  that  never  had  ttols 
prayer  been  offered  with  such  a  depth  of 

No-  no  one  who  knew  MacArthur  could 
doubt  his  belief  In  God  and  his  respect  for 
the  dignity  of  man. 

I  challenge  anyone  to  name  an  American 
who  has  given  more  of  himself  In  selfless 
service  to  his  country.  By  1935  he  had 
completed  a  long  and  distinguished  public 
career  by  any  reasonable  standard. 

He  had  served  with  distinction  as  a  young 
officer  and  proved  himself  to  be  a  fearless 
leader  In  war.  He  had  been  wounded  by 
sheUflre  and  was  a  casualty  of  an  attack  by 
mustard  gas  on  the  battlefields  of  f^nce  In 
World  War  I.  He  could  have  retired  with 
honor,  to  a  life  of  ease,  but  he  had  no  such 

"^L^  the  decade  after  World  War  I  he  ^/ked 
tirelessly  and  with  small  reward  to  hold  to- 
eether  a  small,  professional  Army.  His  ef- 
fort to  remold  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  day  la  » 
classic  story  of  intellectual  courage.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  slnglehanded  crusade  of  a  de- 
termined man  who  knew  he  was  right  against 
a  tired  entrenched,  and  powerful  bureauc- 
racy He  turned  the  Academy  upside  down— 
and  it  needed  this  brutal  treatment^-agalnst 
the  win  of  the  academic  department,  the 
tactical  department,  the  alumni,  and  the 
War  Department  In  Washington.  Still  he 
never  wavered  In  his  purpose— and  he  w°^^ 

He  went  on  to  become  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
the  senior  officer  of  the  U.S.  Army  In  the 
administration    of    Presidents    Hoover    and 

Then  he  was  asked  to  undertake  Just  one 
more  duty:  to  rebuild  the  Philippine  Army. 
He  accepted  this  charge  without  a  murmur. 
He  was  61  when  World  War  U  began  and 
66  when  It  was  over.  During  these  4  years 
he  had  led  his  forces  with  the  vigor  and 
the  imagination  of  a  young  Alexander. 

By  this  time  he  had  given  service  far 
beyond  any  normal  call  of  duty.  ,, ,  ^.  _ 

But  two  great  tasks  stUl  lay  ahead :  (1 )  the 
rebuilding  of  Japan,  which  was  a  t^^  °l 
political  and  clvU  administration  without 
nrecedent  and  unequaled  in  the  history  of 
the  world;  and  (2)  the  brilliant  defense  of 
Korea  against  the  Communist  attack  In  19&0. 
I  first  met  General  MacArthur  on  a  jungle 
airfield  In  New  Guinea  In  1942.  It  dldn  t 
seem  that  this  was  very  long  after  my 
trraduatlon  from  this  high  schol.  I  saw 
him  at  frequent  Intervals  In  the  succeeding 
22  years. 

I  claim  no  Intimacy  with  him.  but  I  can 
state  with  firm  conviction  based  on  this  con- 
tact that  his  every  act  of  public  service  was 
bom  of  his  love  for  his  country. 

His  urge  to  achieve  victory,  never  com- 
promise, was  not  based  on  any  hollow,  per- 
sonal slogan.  He  held  up  the  banner  of  vic- 
tory as  a  rallying  point  for  his  countrymen 
because  he  loved  his  country. 

Again  and  again  he  performed  that  "great- 
est act  of  religious  training"— sacrlflce. 
Again  and  again  he  offered  his  Ufe  for  his 
country.  There  isn't  any  more  than  this 
that  man  can  do.  ~ 

What  of  honor  and  Integrity?  These  are 
words  with  a  familiar  ring — bo  familiar  that 
we  may  miss  their  real  meaning  of  our  age. 
There  are  cynics  among  us  who  would  teU 
us  that  these  words  have  no  place  In  our 
modern,  sophisticated  world. 


Well,  Is  It  Important  to  be  compdetely 
truthful  when  no  one  can  chock  on  you? 
Or  ts  this  the  mcu-k  of  the  sqimre? 

Is  It  important  to  teU  the  whole  truth 
even  If  It  doeent  help  you?  Is  It  Important 
to  take  a  firm  stand  when  ycju  know  you  are 
right— or  should  you  take  the  easy  course 
and  follow  the  crowd? 

Here  Is  the  heart  of  the  matter  as  far  as 
honor  and  Integrity  are  ooncemed. 

rv  Is  so  easy  to  bend  with  the  popular 
view-  It  takes  no  courage  to  stand  with  the 
crowd,  whether  It  Is  right  or  wrong.  But  It 
does  take  courage— a  very  special  kind— to 
take  your  stand,  all  alone  If  necessary, 
against  the  tide. 

One  of  the  evils  of  bureaucracy— one  of 
Its  perils— Is  that  It  places  a  premium  on 
anonymous  conformity.  You  can  dedicate 
an  entire  career  In  large  organizations— State 
or  Federal  Governments;  colleges  and  uni- 
veralUee;  In  business;  In  any  bureaucratic 
institution- to  mediocre  performance,  never 
daring  to  make  a  mistake.  .,_,*, 

But  to  stand  alone  and  to  stand  abeolutely 
firm  against  a  popular  view— that's  the  test 
of  real  character. 

General  MacArthxu-  told  a  smaU  group  ol 
us  on  one  occasion  of  an  Incident  In  his 
career  which  vividly  Illustrated  his  reepons* 
to  the  challenge  of  standing  alone.  He  told 
the  story  to  explain  how  he  became  an  officer 
of  the  Infantry  (which  was  an  unusual  •c- 
c\irrence  In  the  career  of  an  officer  commis- 
sioned as  an  engineer)  but  I  remember  it 
chiefly  as  a  powerful  example  of  the  tempta- 
tion to  conform  to  the  vrtll  of  the  majority— 
and  how  he  resisted  this  temptation. 

It  was  1917,  and  Douglas  MacArthur  was 
a  major  serving  on  the  War  Department 
General  Staff.  The  Staff  was  small,  and  gen- 
erally ocHnpoeed  of  senior  officers  of  the 
Army.  He  was  the  yormgest  and  the  most 
Junior  In  rank  of  the  Staff. 

Two  difficult  problems  were  raised  which 
demanded  quick  and  serious  attentlon^how 
large  a  force  shoxUd  the  United  Stetes  com- 
mit to  fight  in  Prance;  and  should  It  ooo- 
tain  elements  of  the  National  Guard? 

The  General  Staff  was  a  conservative  group, 
and  one  by  one  the  senior  meml>er8  recorded 
their  views— and  they  had  a  monotonous, 
repetitive  ring:  commit  only  a  small,  elite 
force;  do  not  conunlt  the  National  Guard. 

MacArthiu-    was    the    last    to    record    his 
views— and  wouldn't  it   have  been   easy   t« 
conctir  in  the  opinion  of  his  peers? 
But  he  didn't. 

He  wrote  at  length,  beginning  with  these 
Indiscreet  words:  "Since  I  am  the  Junior 
officer  of  the  staff,  I  doubt  that  anyone  really 
wants  my  opinion,  but — "  And  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  present  the  case  for  a  large  force — 
an  Army  of  at  least  a  million  men— to  In- 
clude a  division  composed  of  National 
Guardsmen  from  all  the  States. 

He  was  ordered  forthwith  to  report  to  the 
then  Secretary  of  War,  Newton  D.  Baker 
He  expected  a  rebuke  for  his  brashnees- and 
he  felt  he  probably  deserved  it. 

Mr.  Baker,  confronting  >^>m  without  a  trace 
of  humor,  jxdnted  to  a  paper  which  Mac- 
Arthur  recofi^laed  as  his,  and  asked,  "Did 
you  write  this?" 

In  that  moment  MacArthur  must  have 
wondered  what  had  poeseased  him  to  state 
his  views  so  blunUy.  But  before  he  coxild 
reply,  Mr.  Baker  IxxMned  out  at  him.  "Well, 
I  agree  with  you.  Come  with  me;  we  are 
going  to  see  the  President." 
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To  make  a  longer  story  very  short.  Mac- 
Arthur  and  the  Secretary  of  War  went  to 
the  White  House — they  made  the  case  out- 
lined In  MacArthur'B  report — tuid  the  Presi- 
dent agreed  with  no  reservations.  On  the 
way  back  to  the  War  Depfu-tment,  Mr.  Baker 
began  to  puzzle  over  the  details  of  how  to 
orgranlze   the   division  at  guardsmen. 

MacArthur,  much  relieved  and  quite  con- 
fident by  this  time,  said  to  the  Secretary, 
"You  shouldn't  worry  about  thsss  things, 
Mr.  Secretary.  Tou  should  appoint  a  chief 
of  staff  for  this  division  and  let  him  work 
out  all  the  details." 

Mr  Baker  brightened  and  said,  "You  are 
right.  You  are  the  chief  of  ataff  of  this 
division  " 

MacArthur  demurred,  pointing  out  to  the 
Secretary  that  a  divisional  chief  of  staff 
would  be  of  the  grade  of  colonel  and  that 
he  was  only  a  major.  "That's  all  right,"  said 
Mr.  Baker,  "when  we  get  back  to  my  offloe, 
I  will  oommlasion  you  as  a  colonel" 

And  so  it  WBS  that  Etouglas  MacArthur 
became  a  colonel  of  Infantry. 

When  he  took  his  stand,  he  could  not  pre- 
dict what  the  results  would  be.  In  fact,  the 
odds  were  very  much  against  him.  If  he 
had  been  primarily  concerned  with  the  secu- 
rity of  his  career,  he  would  have  retreated 
behind  the  unanimous  opinion  of  his  senior 
officers. 

But  that  was  not  his  way. 

We.  too,  should  be  willing  to  take  our 
stand.  Not  whimsically  or  foolishly.  Just  to 
prove  we  have  the  courage  to  be  different, 
but  forthrightly  when  we  know  that  the 
issue  Is  worth  fighting  for  and  when  we 
know  we  are  right. 

I  wonder  whether  many  of  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  name  of  Edmund  Ross? 
Probably  not.  His  name  Isn't  too  well 
known.  But  he  deserves  an  Important  place 
in  the  conscience  of  our  Nation;  he  per- 
formed a  unique  service  In  preserving  our 
constitutional  democracy. 

There  was  one  moment  when  It  seemed 
that  the  Congress  was  about  to  submerge 
the  Presidency — when  the  basic  concept  of 
checks  and  balances,  which  Is  fundamental 
to  our  system  of  government,  was  nearly 
destroyed. 

The  stage  was  all  set  to  convict  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  under  the  Im- 
peachment proceedings  of  our  Constitution. 
The  Senators  had  been  polled  In  advance 
and  the  President's  enemies  knew  they  could 
count  on  Just  the  number  of  votes  to  turn 
the  President  out  of  office.  The  formal  bal- 
loting began,  and  votes  were  recorded  as  pre- 
dicted until  the  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Edmund  Ross.  His  State,  his  constituents, 
his  friends — -all  had  demanded  the  Presi- 
dent's scalp.  Every  pressure  was  on  him  to 
vote  with  his  party,  against  the  President. 
Every  pressure,  that  Is,  except  his  own  con- 
science 

His  vote  was  loud  and  clear:  "No." 

The  crisis  was  over — the  Presidency  as  an 
Independent  institution  was  preserved.  The 
career  of  Edmund  Ross  was  over,  too.  He 
knew  It  would  be  before  he  voted.  He,  too, 
could  have,  with  no  public  attention,  gone 
along  with  his  party.  He  probably  could 
have  been  safely  reelected  and  spent  a  com- 
fortable career  In  politics 

But  that  was  not  his  way. 

He  knew  what  he  had  to  do  He  took  his 
stand  without  fear.  We  should,  too,  when 
we  know  we  are  right. 

That,  of  course,  brings  up  a  question.  How 
do  you  know  when  you  are  absolutely  right? 
No  one  can  really  answer  this  for  you.  But 
experience  Indicates  that  in  really  Important 
matters  you  will  know. 

You  can  trxist  yoiir  instincts,  because  they 
have  been  sharpened  in  the  most  wholesome 
environment  in  the  world.  With  the  basic 
influence  of  good  homes  and  families;  of 
church  and  school;  with  good  minds  with 
which  to  reason  and  with  a  fundamental 
faith  in  God;  with  the  strength  Inherited  by 


living  your  formative  years  In  tbls  com- 
munity which  is  strong  and  independent; 
with  the  examples  of  courage  and  sacrifice 
which  you  have  seen  close  op — all  these  have 
disciplined  your  instincts.  You  can  trust 
them. 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  Is  a  great  symbol 
in  modern  American  life.  His  courageous  and 
brilliant  deeds:  his  noble  Ideals;  his  talent 
tor  eloquent  expression — all  have  combined 
to  place  him  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  our 
national  life. 

Whether  you  are  in  business  or  any  civil 
profession,  In  military  service  or  on  the 
farm,  In  education  or  public  administra- 
tion— in  whatever  field  you  may  choose,  the 
same  light  which  guided  his  life  can  enrich 
yours. 

Whatever  you  do  (and  the  members  of 
this  class  win  do  wondrous  things  that  we 
can  only  vaguely  Imagine,  and  others  even 
more  wondrous  things  that  we  cannot,  be- 
cause of  our  limited  capacities.  Imagine  at 
all);  and  wherever  you  go  {and  the  mem- 
bers of  this  class  will  fan  out  to  the  far  ends 
of  the  world,  some  may  even  be  among  those 
who  probe  deeper  and  deeper  Into  outer 
space)  you  must  always  carry  with  you 
spirited  belief  in  yourself 

If  you  have  this  belief — If  you  reinforce  It 
with  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  God— 
if  you  liave  the  courage  to  live  a  life  of 
service  and  honor,  you  will  succeed  In  your 
lives  far  beyond  your  fondest  hopes  and 
dreams.  You  will  have  gained  a  stature 
worthy  of  man  in  our  time 


Tribute  to  J.  Edgar  Hoorer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  17,  1964 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
many  fine  tributes  have  been  paid  to  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  during  his  faith- 
ful and  vigilant  service  to  an  appreciative 
Nation  over  a  span  of  40  years. 

However,  few  are  more  cognizant  of 
Director  Hoover's  full  contribution  than 
those  in  the  ranks  of  law  enforcement 
who  have  had  the  privilege  and  ad- 
vantage of  working  directly  with  him  and 
his  FBI  men,  to  attend  FBI  schools,  and 
to  use  FBI  facilities. 

One  such  group  is  our  Washington  As- 
sociation of  Sheriffs  and  Police  Chiefs. 
When  this  organization  held  its  annual 
convention  in  Spokane  on  June  5.  it  set 
forth  its  appreciation  in  written  words, 
and  unanimously  approved  a  resolution 
which  deserves  to  be  preserved  on  the 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  of  transmittal  of  June  10 
from  William  E.  BJork.  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  association,  and  the  £w:tual 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Washington   Association  or 

Sherhts  and  Police  Chiefs, 
Moses  Lake.  Wash..  June  10.  1964 
Hon.  Senator  Wakren  G.  Macnuson, 
U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAB  Senator:  It  is  my  pleasure  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Washington  Association  of  Sher- 


June  t7 

Iffs  and  Police  Chiefs,  to  enclose  to  *ad 
resolution  that  our  association  passed  tgiw 
annual   convention    in   Spokane  of  Juas  i 
1964.    The  memt>er8htp  passed  this  reaotutkA 


with    heartfelt   appreciation   for  the 


i&tty 


years  of  service  that  Mr.  J.  Edgar  HoorirW 
rendered  to  this  Nation,  and  especially  h! 
the    great    leadership    that    Mr.    Hoov«r  hM 

given  to  law  enforcement  of  this  country  mw 
the  past  40  years. 

We  desire  to  express  to  you,  in  your  hlsh 
office,  our  feeling  for  Mr.  Hoover  ana^T 
service  that  he  has  rendered.  We  also  with 
to  thsmk  you  for  your  fine  cooperation  to 
law  enforcement  In  the  State  of  Wuhlngtoo 
and  the  programs  that  you  have  spoDsarwl 
for  us. 

Sincerely. 

Wm    E    Bjout, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Resolution  by  Washincton  AssocuTioif  or 
Sheriffs  and  Police  Chxets 

Whereas  the  Washington  Association  d 
Sheriffs  and  Police  Chiefs  are  assembled  la 
annual  conference  In  Spokane.  Wash.,  June 
3.  4.  5.  and  0.  1964;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Washington 
Association  of  Sheriffs  and  Police  Chiefs  ait 
most  appreciative  to  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investl^ 
tlon,  and  agents  of  the  FBI  for  the  aii«i«t.«nftB 
and  all  the  facilities  which  have  been  most 
generously  provided  by  the  Federal  BurwQof 
Investigation,  the  National  Academy,  the 
Identification  Bureau,  the  Crime  Laboratory, 
and  Including  the  outstanding  leadenhlp 
and  effort  of  Mr.  J.  Elarl  Milnes  and  his  tUkff, 
which  has  made  police  training  in  the  Statt 
of  Washington  a  most  successful  progmn; 
and 

Whereas  members  of  the  Washington  A*> 
soclatlon  of  Sheriffs  and  Police  Chiefs  would 
like  to  recognize  Mr.  J,  Edgar  Hoover  for 
the  40  years  of  outstanding  leadership  in  law 
enforcement  and  service  to  the  United  States 
as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation since  May  1924,  by  asking  the  Wash- 
ington State  delegation  to  Congress  to  take 
action  to  pay  special  tribute  to  Mr.  J.  Sdgar 
Hoover  for  his  services  to  this  Nation:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  association  express,  in 
writing,  their  appreciation  to  Mr.  J.  Idigar 
Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  and  Mr.  J.  Barl  Milnes,  special 
agent  In  charge  In  Seattle,  by  forwarding  to 
them  a  copy  of  this  resolution;  and  there- 
fore be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  forward  to 
the  members  of  the  Washington  delegation 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
U.S.  Senate,  a  copy  of  this  resolution. 

Passed  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  mem- 
benshlp  this  5th  day  of  June  1964. 

Wm.  E.  Bjork. 

Secretary. 


Johnson  Will  Talk  Goldwater  Into  the 
Presidency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    n-LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration is  saying  many  things  theee 
days — among  them  are  the  statem«it> 
that  big  government  is  no  threat  to  oar 
individual  freedoms  and  the  Johnaon 
ticket  will  win  in  a  landslide. 


196^ 

navld  Lawrence,  in  his  syndicated 
°!Srof  June  15,  1964.  points  out  that 
g^Uats  are  really  not  exulting 
*K.i^  anticipated  eaay  win  over  Sen- 
•KS,Sj)Watir.  The  editorial  from  the 
•21^4  1^^  Peoria  Journal  Star  teUB 
2f  ie  Democrats  have  reason  to  be 
^ca^ed-XXie  people  are  getUng  wise 
L^  Federal  rules  game. 
*"^«^Wnimous  consent.  I  include 
the  aforementioned  articles: 

vLnMWG  ADMlNISraATION    AmS  GOLDWATOl 
"•^^^  POPOTJUUTT 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
WASHINGTON  .—There  is  something  of  a 
Jft^li  mystery  building  up.  It's  under- 
J^i^^ie^brcertaln  Republicans  who  may 
SS^SoreS'rl^IrSndldates  in  their  own 
*^,\^e  unhappy  because,  as  It  looks  now, 
S£L?B^  GOLDWATB,  of  Arizona  U  go- 
f^^«t  the  RepubUcan  presidenUal  nom- 
SiSc^  fiSt  ViB  puzzling  Why  so  many 

TSrof"t^e""sr-?Jou,w.T«.   comments 

STt^STwho  profess  to  be  nonpartisan 
STacTu^ly' »ve  a  deep-seated  antagon^ 
J2S    toward    Senator    Goldwatb    but 
!^t  everything  for  which  be  srtands. 
•^fSe  iS^iaSenator's  philosophy  is.  as 
^^  som^pular  and  if  the  Republican 
Smis  ^uppcSedly  doomed  to  <l«tnK«^°  " 
S7oe6  nominate  Senator  0°^"^™;  "^f^ 
5  tadlfflcult  to  see  why  there  shovUd  notb* 
«,tolclnK  among  those  writers  who  have  been 
^Si?ng^e^use  of  the  D^niocraUcPartr 
r^T)«ible  that  Senator  Ooldwatbi  has 
So^  SSularlty  than  appears  on  the  smja^ 
Sid  t^t  for  this  rea«>n  D«™«=^«;^/«"  ^ 
Sy  have  more  backing  among  the  voters 
SL  he  is  publicly  credited  with  having? 

WHT    NO   JOT? 

But  if  Senator  Ooldwathi's  candidacy  Is^ 
as  It  is  now  claimed  by  his  critics,  about  to 
tml  the  Republican  Party,  why  Bhou^dn  t 
toe  Democratic  Party  exuiuntly  anticipate 
a  landslide  victory?  

President  Johnson,  of  course.  U  not  t^ 
idol  of  the  so-called  liberals  in  thU  cmmtry, 
but  he  is  subject  to  their  dominating  In- 
Suence  inside  hi.  own  party.  His  stand  on 
civil  rights  leglslaUon.  for  example  on  y  a 
few  yeM-8  ago  was  different  from  what  it  Is 
Say  Bufhe  could  never  have  go«ef^^*^ 
ylce-presldenUal  nomination,  ^or  couW  he 
have  attained  the  strength  he  now  has  with- 
in his  own  party.  If  he  had  not  been  wUllng 
to  make  adjustments  or  to  "Implement 
principles  In  a  way  that  is  ^^''^^}^^^ 
the    Democratic    leaders    In    the    Northern 

SUtes. 
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Tsaalcally  m  a  symbol  of  protest  and  as  a  man 
who  wtU  really  make  a  flgh*  during  t^e  cam- 
paign  and  reflect  the  (^position  to  admlnls- 
tratloD  poUclee  by  many  citizens. 
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Tkc  Burdea  and  the  Glory"— By  John  F. 


CAN'T    IGNORE     PUBLIC 

There  are  Republicans,  of  course,  who 
think  that  maybe  Senator  Oou>y/ATt».  t^. 
can  be  persuaded  to  adopt  a  flexi«'»e 
rtrategy  and  that,  by  the  time  the  Repub- 
Ucan platform  Is  written,  he  may  be  willing 
to  accept  a  document  with  some  high-sound- 
ing phrases  that  extol  certain  prUiclples  on 
"civil  rights"  for  example,  without  neces- 
Barlly  endorsing  all  of  the  specific  proposals 
for  carrying  out  those  principles. 

One  thing  that  is  unmUtakable  Is  that, 
while  naUonal  political  conventions  are  often 
controlled  and  operated  by  the  prof  ess  onal 
politicians,  they  cannot  ignore  underlying 
public  sentiment.  There  has  been  a  rapidly 
growing  support  among  Republican  voters 
for  Senator  Ooldwatib. 

Much  of  the  outspoken  comment  in  favor 
of  the  Arlaona  Senator  comes  from  people 
throughout  the  country  who  are  not  partic- 
ularly concerned  with  the  deviations  that  oc- 
cur now  and  then  in  the  Impromptu  speeches 
of  public  men.     Mr.  Ooldwatxh  Is  regarded 


GovmNMXNT  To  Managi  Ocm  Libibtt? 

The  President  of  the  United  States  told  a 
eoUeee  muluatlon  audience  that  fears  of  big 
Sy^nSent  endangering  personal  freedoms 
are  lust  foolishness,  and  that,  in  fact.  It  to 
Government   that   1b   the   source   of   much 

freedom. 

We  are  shocked. 

It  happens  we  have  run  Into  this  philoso- 
phy before  In  our  travels.  

And  never  have  we  run  Into  It  In  places 
where  freedom  actually  exists,  before. 

roT  example,  the  Soviet  Constitution  guar- 
antees more  freedoms  than  that  of  the 
united  States,  and  they  claim  more  strongly 
so  because  It  does  Just  what  President  John- 
son suggests:  it  authorizes  the  Government 
to  provide  these  freedoms.  ,_,.„  „# 

Thus  the  Government  is  the  custodian  of 
"freedom."  and  Government  control  of  free 
speech  and  free  press  and  freedom  of  re  - 
glonT  as  examples.  U  there  descried  as  true 
freedom  and  a  higher  freedom^  TWs  sophis- 
try  covers  up  the  plain  fact  that  there  is  no 
such  freedom  at  aU  in  Russia. 

Our  own  Constitution  does  not  say  this. 
The  freedoms  are  Uiherent,  and  It  warns  the 
Government  not  to  abridge  ^^em  to  leave 
them  alone,  to  keep  hands  off.  That's  the 
opposite  of  taking  charge  of  them. 

You  see  the  clever  but  vital  difference  be- 
tween "Thou  Shalt  not"  and  "Thou  shall  take 

'^^A'^serles  of  Latin  American  governments 
have  used  this  same  device,  and  In  the  name 
of  freedom  clamped  all  •«'^,  f  ^^"^^Jf  °° 
individual  liberties  under  outright  dlctator- 

"^mtler  made  the  same  claim  as  the  Rus- 
sians, and  on  the  same  phUosophy  of  free- 
dom In  each  of  those  places,  remeniber, 
they  had  the  formality  of  great  referendum 
elections,  and  every  agency  to  control  free- 
dom of  expression,  for  example,  had  as  Its 
title    and    Injunction    fine    phrases    about 

"^Thls  familiar  philosophy  suddenly  sprout- 
ine  in  Washington,  D.C,  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  U  more 
shocking  than  the  shocking  growth  of  big 
Government  Itself. 

It  is  false  reasoning.  It  is  sophistry.  It  is 
dangerous.  And  it  has  hlstorlcaUy  been  a 
trap  for  free  peoples. 

We  suppose  that  President  Johnson  U  re- 
sorting to  this  ancient  trick  of  reasoning 
whereby  he  reverses  the  role  of  Government 
in  relation  to  individual  freedoms  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  political  challenge  he  faces 
this  fall.  We  suppose  It  can  be  written  off  as 
campaign  tactics,  and  hope  that  he  does  not 
really  beUeve  it  nor  plan  to  act  upon  It. 

But  such  a  trick  with  such  a  basic  element 
of  American  philosophy  and  basic  safeguard 
of  individual  freedoms  scares  us. 

He  cannot  slide  that  cleverly  over  the  sim- 
ple and  obvious  historic  fact  that  big  Gov- 
ernment  and  ever-expanding  Government  is 
a  very  real  threat  to  our  Individual  freedoms. 
Ask  the  people  caught  In  the  Federal  rules 
of  the  game  who  are  being  forced  from  their 
homes  for  less  compensation  than  the  out- 
standing mortgages  on  those  same  homes  in 
our  own  city.  Ask  them  what  Federal  con- 
trol of  a  project  does  to  Individual  rights. 

It  Is  a  sad  day  when  an  American  Presi- 
dent, in  order  to  defend  his  policlw  and 
plans,  must  fall  back  on  a  poUtlcal  trick  used 
heretofore  by  the  beet-known  enemies  of  Ub- 
erty  of  our  time  as  Justification  for  control- 
ling the  very  freedoms  they  claimed  to  be 
serving. 

Freedom  in  custody  of  the  Government  is 
no  longer  free. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  SHHIMAN  COOPER 

«r   KKNTT7CKT 

IN  THE  SENATB  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  17.  1964 
Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prmted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  book  re- 
^Iw  J^ch  appeared  in  U^Wa^On^n 
Post  of  May  31.  It  is  a  review  by  John 
Kenneth  Oalbraith.  formerly  Ambassa- 
dor to  India,  and  a  close  friend  of^ 
late  President  Kennedy,  of  ,.tiie  w>ok 
"The  Burden  and  the  Glory,  a  collec- 
tion of  the  late  President's  papers  ol 
the  second  and  third  years  of  his  admin- 
IstraUon.  edited  by  Allan  Nevins. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  __ 

DiB>8  To  Match  His  '3"^^^-  |i"^"  h^ 
Nevxr  LmraciCAL,  Kinnidt  s  Speeches 
Prkhsixt  MiRROua)  His  pxHSONALrrr 

(By  John  KenneUi  Galbraith) 
We  can  understand  the  life  and  death  o^ 
Jo^  ^Kennedy  only  If  we  realize  that  at 
SWnent  of  his  murder,  most  people  had 
bn^t  reo^Uy  changed  tiielr  minds  about  him 
Sr  jilT^en  ^^s^«ed  that  aU  evidence  re - 
JiiS  such  a  change.  This  was  true  both 
at  home  and  over  the  world. 

We  are  naturally  and  no  doubt  wtee^- 
luctant.  disregarding  always  the  hyperbole 
SIS  political  speech,  to  Jf^f «  ^^  JJ 
have  lotsat  men  among  us.  like  MUton  ana 
^li^Sare,  they  have  occurred  In  th*  past, 
^ey  prwimaWy  wiU  happen  in  the  future^ 
SiftK^do  not  belong  to  thU  humdrum  age 
Sf  ^likiUer  commercials,  supermarket 
campTlgnlng  and  Charlie  Hau-eck. 

When  John  F.  Kennedy  came  to  office,  ai- 
JSTvione  was  i«rry  he  wa-n^s^^eone 
else  Republicans  wished  he  ml^t  have 
S?n  SSn  (or  Elsenhower  or  Johj  W. 
Brlcker).  Uberal  Democrato  ^'^^f^^t 
S^t  have  been  Adlai  Stevenson.  A  great 
SSr  dUlgent  Prr>testants  wished  be  might 
ba^  been  almost  any  Methodist.  Baptist, 
J?Lb3?^.  or  Holy  Roller.  ^«  ^^^^ 
STt  ^office  is  seeking  the  "^^^^^  X« 
mour  Republic  for  thoee  over  60.    Jounger 

Slceseekers  risk  seeming  ^™«^^^^J?^^; 
tious  so  quite  a  few  people  who  '^re  In 
?a^r  of  youth  in  principle  had  R"ve  doubts 
about  its  practical  manifestation  in  John  F 

Kennedy.  »v,^«^ 

The  death  of  the  President  t^^^^*^^ 
whoee  affection  was  direct  «f  ^  unoompU- 
oated  and  they  were  many.  It  touched  even 
m^' those  w^o  were  In  f*  f^"  ^^^^o^J 
personal  discovery.  And  it  t?^^J^^^^ 
deeply  of  ail.  tHoee  who  only  half  a«epted 
tiie  idea  that  a  very  great  man  was  in  our 
Sidst^d  now  sadl^  realized  that  they  haj^ 
denied  themselves  the  pleasure  of  this  knowl- 

edge. 

This  book  covers  ttoe  Presidenttal  messages 
(including  the  two  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
ial) and  the  speeches  of  the  second  and 
^S  4Si  of  theKminedy  administration 
5SSs  uTu^^annotatlon  by  Allan  Nevins 
STthe  more  casual  addressee  have  ^ 
itiUfully  edited.  In  the  years  ahead,  there 
wm  be  many  efforts  to  explain  the  quality 
S  Jo^  P.  Kennedy  and  some  of  them,  no 
Soubt.  will  be  very  good.  But  anyone  who 
ta  truly  .oncerned  should  begin  with  this 
primary  *>uroe.     It  Is  better  than  the  two 
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volumes  that  preoMtod  It  "Th«  Stratcgj  of 
Pecu^e,"  ooverlng  tto»  preelection  apeecfaes  and 
"To  Turn  the  Tlds,**  taoorporating  the 
speeches  and  meneages  oC  the  first  year)  be- 
cause It  abowB  Kennedy  te  oanHdent  maatery 
of  his  posltltm  and  wlttx  tke  new  dlmenalona 
of  knowledge  and  eKpertoace  which  were  the 
reault  ct  bis  almoat  vlMMe  capacity  for  as- 
similation and  gro^vtti. 

I  have  noted  o«nr  retnotance  to  believe  that 
great  men  are  among  us;  tbls  is  related  to 
our  unwllllngnees  to  recognize  great  achieve- 
ments until  they  are  long  In  the  past.  A 
great  many  liberals  and  a  number  of  liberal 
Journals  did  not  credit  FraaUln  Roosevelt 
with  anything  more  Important  than  capa- 
cious oratory  until  at  least  his  third  term. 
Only  aft«r  his  death  did  they  make  him  a 
deity.  It  Is  admirably  consistent  with  this 
political  misanthropy  that  Mr.  Carey  Mc- 
Wllllama,  the  distinguished  editor  of  The 
Nation,  should  say  In  the  May  3  Issue  of 
Book  Week  that  the  achievements  of  Ken- 
nedy's "3  brief  years  In  oflQce  were  mlnlmaL" 
If  one  measiires  progreas  by  number  of  bills 
passed — minimum  wage  Increase,  postal  de- 
ficit, control  of  drug  prices,  authorization  of 
Antl-Stream-PoUutlon  Week — this  might  be 
concluded.  But  govemaoent  Is  not  a  game; 
only  the  refxigees  from  the  sports  pages  set- 
tle such  matters  by  the  boa  score.  The  prop- 
er test  is  the  progress  that  Is  made  on  the 
truly  decisive  things — on  dealing  with  thoee 
grievances  and  reversing  thoee  trends  which 
otherwise  could  destroy  us. 

When  Kennedy  came  to  offlcc.  there  was 
one  such  grievance  one  such  trend — the  do- 
mestic race  crisis  and  the  movement  toward 
nuclear  confrontation.  Both  were  danger- 
ous, the  second  Infinitely  so.  The  Inevita- 
bility of  nuclear  destruction  was  well 
on  the  way  to  aooeptaace;  the  generals  and 
the  belligerent  professors  were  collaborating 
In  the  calculation  of  the  acceptable  level 
of  civilian  casualties.  Pentagon  speeches 
regularly  advised  the  Russians  that  we  could 
destroy  them  and  ova  people  that  we  would 
win  even  though  we  would  not  neces- 
sarily survive.  The  foreign  policy  ex- 
perts dissented  In  silence;  one  must  not  com- 
promise one's  Infiuence  by  seeming  to  be  soft 
on  communism,  and  force  has  sUways  been 
the  final  arbiter  as  anf  sufficiently  tough- 
minded  authority  mvist  know.  Senator  Bab- 
BT  Ck>i.DWATm's  clarion  call  of  the  current 
season  to  shoot  when  you  see  the  whites  of 
any  available  eyes,  but  with  tactical  atomic 
weapons,  seems  more  archaic  and  Juvenile 
than  alarming  today.  But  the  reverse  would 
have  been  true  a  mere  i  years  ago. 

This  book  shows  the  sklM  and  energy  that 
John  P.  Kennedy  invested  in  this  change. 
There  Is  a  little  of  It  In  almost  every  message 
and  speech — sometimes  a  plea  for  reason, 
sometimes  an  Injunction  to  hope,  sometimes 
a  demand  for  reexamination  of  our  own 
premises  and  prejudices,  most  often  a  warn- 
ing of  the  new  dimension  of  terror  and 
destruction  that  the  new  weapons  Invite. 
And  always  this  was  accompanied  by  an 
affirmation  of  our  own  conunltment  to  the 
liberty  which  he  loved  because  he  used  It  so 
Joyously  himself. 

"The  world  was  not  meant  to  be  a  prison 
In  which  man  awaits  bis  execution, "  he  told 
the  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  1962.  "Too 
many  of  us  think  peace  is  impossible  •  •  • 
that  is  a  dangerous,  defeatist  belief.  It  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  •  •  •  mankind  Is 
doomed,  that  we  are  gripped  by  forces  we 
cannot  control."  he  told  his  American  Uni- 
versity audience  In  June  1963.  In  Maine  a 
month  before  his  death,  he  said.  "•  •  'if 
this  planet  Is  ever  ravaged  by  nuclear  war. 
If  300  million  Americans  and  Russians  and 
ETuropeans  are  wiped  out  by  a  60-nalnute  nu- 
clear exchange,  If  the  pitiable  survivors  of 
that  devastation  can  ttien  endure  the  ensuing 
fire,  poison,  chaos,  and  catastrophe.  I  do  not 
want  one  of  those  survivors  to  ask  another, 
'How  did  It  aU  happen?'  " 


The  lasMined  tension  with  Riuala.  the  par- 
tial t««t  baa  and  tha  opened  door  to  nego- 
tiated Mlutlona  did  not  make  tha  world  «af« 
for  nucletu-  flaalon  and  fusloa.  And  Preal- 
dent  Kennedy  did  not  solve  the  problem  of 
racial  equality  for  which  this  voliune  also 
makes  eloquent  appeaL  We  shall  have  to 
contend  for  some  time  yet  with  the  more 
durable  tendencies  of  our  foreign  policy 
leadership  which  Include  the  dithering  fear 
of  rlghtwlng  attack  and  the  nostalgia,  for 
past  error.  (There  Is  also  the  still  lurking 
conviction  that  nothing  so  shows  a  man  Is  a 
confident  planner  attuned  well  to  high  strat- 
egy as  the  willingness  to  send  In  the  Marines 
or  bomb  HanodL)  Those  who  have  no  other 
ground  for  believing  themselves  superior  will 
continue  to  set  store  by  the  color,  however 
unremarkable,  of  their  own  skin.  But  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  set  a  firm  course  and  estab- 
lished a  new  mood.  And  nothing  In  the 
future  will  be  as  difficult  as  the  reversal  of 
trend  that  this  required. 

There  Is  much  more  of  President  Kennedy 
In  this  volume  than  a  rational  foreign  policy 
or  a  concern  for  racial  equality.  One  sees, 
for  example,  his  mistrust  of  political  rhetoric; 
the  Kennedy  speeches  are  literate  but  never 
Uturgloal.  There  are  few  wasted  wortls; 
there  Is  an  extraordinary  component  of  hard 
information.  This  Ls  a  precise  mirror  of 
personality.  President  Kennedy  was  an  ex- 
traordinarily tolerant  man;  the  nearest  he 
came  to  Intolerance  was  with  empty  gar- 
rulity. 

But  one  or  two  of  the  speeches  also  show 
Kennedy  as  a  political  craftsman  who  knew 
the  virtues  of  minor  extravagance.  Speaking 
to  a  Joint  session  of  the  Irish  Dail  and  Seanad 
Elreann  In  June  1063,  he  accotnplUhed  the 
considerable  feat  for  one  speech  of  referring 
to  O'Connell,  Emmet,  Parnell,  Joyce,  Yeats, 
De  Valera,  John  Boyle  O'Reilly.  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  Brig.  Thomas  F.  Meagher, 
Capt.  Richard  McOee,  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, and  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne.  The 
omission  of  St.  Patrick  and  Mr.  Dooiey  is 
inexplicable. 

Inevitably  reviewers  will  show  their  knowl- 
edge of  modem  government  and  their  Im- 
munity to  being  fooled  by  pointing  out  that 
a  ghostwriter  had  a  hand  In  these  speeches. 
That  is  true;  no  President  could  be  without 
such  help.  And  there  could  scarcely  be  a  fact 
of  smaller  Importance.  President  Kennedy 
knew  what  he  wanted  to  say;  he  also  knew 
what  he  was  sajring.  It  would  have  been  un- 
imaginable that  anyone  could  put  words 
Into  his  mouth.  His  aids  were  his  servants, 
not  his  masters. 

There  is  another  point.  A  man  of  great 
Intelligence  can  make  use  of  Intelligent  help. 
A  man  without  ability  cannot  be  propped  up 
without  that  fact  being  so  painfully  evident 
that  he  had  better  be  let  fall  to  his  own 
level. 


Dairying:  New  York  State's  Big  Basiness 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

or  Nrw  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17,  1964 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  June 
Is  Dairy  Month.  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent a  very  substantial  segment  of 
dairy  farmers  in  upstate  New  York;  In 
fact,  I  am  often  told  that  I  represent 
more  than  any  other  Member  from  New 
York.  For  this  reason,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  prosperity  of  our  dairy 
industry  In  New  York  and  have  always 
supported  legislation  to  promote  that 
prosperity. 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  .^ 
am  happy  to  Include  for  the  Infi 
of  my  coUeagxies  a  thoushtfui  ... 
f  rxxn  the  Marathon  Independent  o| 
4.  wtilch  rtlmnuwes  In  conaiderabia  ( 
the  importance  of  dairying;  to  our 
State: 


New  ToSK  Statz's  Bio  Btrsi 
( By  J.  Russell  Fox,  executive  secretary  Hm 
York  State  Milk  Distributors,  ine.) 

In  New  York  State,  ws  In  the  dstn  |^ 
dustry  have  a  twofokl  purpose  In  osMnu 
Ing  "June  Is  Dairy  Month." 

The  first  Is  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  New  York  State  the  InuHr. 
tance  of  the  dairy  Industry  during  the  fttkat 
of  peak  milk  production  and  secaodly,  ts 
pay  tribute  to  New  York  State's  dairy  tam- 
ers and  milk  distributors  for  the  wonditM 
Job  they  are  doing  In  bringing  to  the  psosii 
of  New  York  nature's  most  nearly  petAet 
food. 

New  York  State  has  been  approprlatslt 
called  the   "Empire  State."     However   -^ 


most  people  hear  the  words  "Empire  Sts^" 
they  Immediately  think  of  our  great  Indw- 
trlal  trading  centers.  Unfortunately,  too 
few  people  realize  that  New  York  Stats  h 
also  one  of  the  great  dairy  States  ot  timt 
United  Stotes. 

For  example,  in  1963,  New  York  Stats  wu 
second  only  to  Wisconsin  In  gross  farm  !»• 
come  from  dairy  products— the  inoonts  to 
farmers  being  over  $467  million.  UoUki 
nvost  other  forms  of  farm  enterprises,  tlM 
dairy  farmer  receives  his  milk  check  «seh 
month  and  as  a  result,  spends  most  of  It 
before  the  next  check  Is  received.  Thta 
monthly  Income  creates  a  vast  purchssi^ 
power  and  creates  thousands  of  Jobs  In  ow 
upstate  communities. 

The  dairy  farmers  of  this  State  rank  sto- 
ond  in  milk  production.  In  1963  they  pro- 
duced almost  5  billion  quarts  of  milk— 
4.992  million  to  be  exact.  This  Is  nun 
milk  than  the  total  produced  In  the  StMa 
of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolliu, 
Georgia,  and  Florida, 

THIRO    IN    NCMBEB    OP    COWS 

Another  lltUe  known  fact— New  Yoit 
State, ranked  third  in  the  numlaer  of  ntflk 
cows  In  1963.  In  that  year  we  had  a  cov 
population  of  1,217,000  cows. 

Dairying  is  one  of  the  most  unique  In- 
dustrlee  in  the  world.  It  Is  a  convertlBf 
industry  in  which  grass  that  people  do  not 
eat  is  converted  Into  milk  which  they  do 
eat.  The  most  effective  instrument  for  so- 
compUshlng  this  conversion  Is  the  dairy 
cow.  Strangely  enough  In  New  York  SUts, 
our  total  milk  production  and  Income  hsi 
grown  greater  and  greater  throughout  the 
years,  while  the  dairy  cow  population  has 
decreased  and  the  human  population  bsi 
Increased.  The  decrease  In  cow  populatloo 
has  been  more  than  offset  by  the  increass 
In   the   amount  of  milk  produced  per  cow. 

New  York  State  Is  ninth  highest  In  tbs 
average  milk  produced  per  cow.  In  New 
York  State,  the  average  production  per  coir 
In  1963,  was  4.102  quarts  whereas  the  na- 
tional   average   was   3,600   quarts   per   cow. 

Milk  has  beeo  called  nature's  OKist  nearly 
perfect  food.  However,  milk  Is  not  only  s 
perfect  food  for  humans,  but  it  Is  also  » 
perfect  food  for  bacteria.  MUk  can  be  a 
blessing  or  a  curse  depending  upon  the  way 
It  is  handled. 

Nature  Intended  the  milk  for  the  cow*! 
calf.  If  she  had  Intended  It  for  humani, 
she  would  have  jJrotected  it  with  a  covering 
as  she  has  In   the  case  of  oranges. 

Therefore,  the  dairy  farmers  and  the  mflk 
processors  and  distributors  have  had  to  tsks 
over  this  Important  Job  of  getting  milk  to 
consumers  in  a  sanitary  and  healthful  man- 
ner. 


^    protection  of  the  milk  supply  begins 
'^.SSria^     Each  cow  producing  mUk 
****    «hvLc^examlnatlon   at   least  once 
»*JI  ^Se  d^lr^  farmers  examine  the  milk 
•ir.Jr^w  Vt  every  milking  and  11  any- 
•*"  ^«rular  is  discovered,  the  cow  U  re- 
^^L^^tLt  milking  herd  until  she  can 
•"^-.ini^l  bv  a  veterinarian. 
*•  •*^,^rther  precaution,  before   milking. 
*■..*.,  ^f  each  cTw  U  cleaned  and  washed. 
^«^rtely  X  mUklng.  the  milk  Is  cooled 
rf^Sm^rature     of     60       F      or     lower 
*!,     keoT     at     that      temperature      until 
•^    J,  at  the  mUk   plant.     Alter  milking. 
^rtTj  *^^V*  "l„h  and  sterilize  aU  of  the 
S^/p^n"  whl^come^s  fn  contact  with  the 

°^'  .hp    nlant     the    milk    Is    weighed    and 
*nliJ  tSen    for    bacteria    and    butterfat 
SSr    ^om   the    weigh    vat,   the   milk    U 
*"^  through  stainless  steel  or  glass  pipes 
'^'^ler^ere   it   Is   further   cooled   and 
*°  ^ntTl  hoTmnl  tank.     From  the  holding 
^ni^he    mUk    lows    Into    the    pasteurizer. 
2^  eSery  drop  of  milk  Is  heated  to  a  tem- 
?fl^^    Ihlch    will    destroy    any    bacterta 
T^S  t^humans,  which  may  have  gained 
SSi^nS  the  milk.     After  pasteurization, 
f^llk  18  immediately  cooled  to  a  tem- 
^tunT  of    BO-    or    lower,    and    then    flows 
S^Sin   s4lnle«,    steel    plp«>    to    ti.e    bot- 
^mier    Where    bottles    which    bave    Just 
i^ved   from   the    bottle   washer    are   filled, 
SS  in  c^es  and  moved  Into  big  refrlg- 
?J^6  to   await  delivery   to   consumers. 


World  War  III  Threatening:   Failure  To 
UndertUnd  Red  Menace  Blamed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1964 
Mr  THURMOND.     Mr.  President  the 
distinguished  news  columnist.  Mr   Con- 
stantlne  Brown,  continues  to  warn  Am^- 
Ica.  from  his  post  in  Italy,  that  the  Com- 
munists are  continuing  to  wm  the  war 
between  the  forces  of  freedom  and  en- 
Blavement.    I  have  been  very  much  im- 
pressed with  the  column  by  Mr.  Brown 
L  printed  In  the  June  12.  1964.  issue  of 
the  State.  Columbia.  S.C.  a^^  «"<^"^^ 
"World  War  in  Threatening :  Failure  To 
Understand  Red  Menace  Blamed.     I  asK 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Ws  exceUent 
arUcle  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RECORD.  ^^  _i.i„i„ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arUcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Columbia   (SC  )    State,  June  12. 

1964] 
World   War    III   Threatening:    FAiLxniK   To 
Understand    Red    Menace    Blamed 
(By   Constantlne    Brown) 
Rome -Those   who  believe   In  cycles  and 
portents  point  out  that  we  seem  to  be  In  the 
midst  of  another  tragic  cycle.  ..   »„     ,h 

Fifty  years  ago  this  summer  In  1914.  worm 
War  I  broke  out.  Exactly  25  years  later,  in 
the  summer  of  1939.  the  second  and  more 
horrifying  world  war  started.  It  engagea 
many  more  countries  and  proved  far  more 
devastating  In  human  lives,  wealth  and  social 
and  political  changes. 

Now  after  another  25  years  we  seem  to  be 
on  the  brink  of  another  cataclysm.  Unless 
world  leaders  exercise  more  wisdom  than  they 


showed  over  the  last  two  cycles,  this  one  may 
S  e^  wor«^-not  bemuse  of  modem  m^ 
of    destruction    but    because    of    Its    conse 
quences  on  the  future  way  of  life. 

World  War  I  was  caused,  on  the  surface. 
becBoue  of  a  relatively  insignificant  Incident: 
T^assasslnatlon  of  the  Austrian  heir  to  the 
t^ne  and  Austria's  punitive  action  against 

^'^•wimVTn  SaS^STficlally  a  relatively 
minor  origin:  The  Nazi  demand  that  ^land, 
which  was  In  the  end  sacrificed  to  Russia. 
Sw  to^tler's  demands  and  surrender  ts 
Sovereignty    over    a    disputed    part    of    its 

^Th^ danger  which  is  lacing  the  world  now 
arlelnate8ln  a  little  faraway  and  Inconse- 
qufntU^  country  called  Laos^  The  challenge 
Jomes  from  the  newly  bom  Communist  pow- 
e«  which  China  and  Russia  brought  into 
t^lnrt^ough  the  shortsighted  and  strange 
^ncies   of   the   western   World    led    by    the 

^  T^reTno  argument  that  In  this  tjlrd 
cvcleSe  United  SUtes  bears  tiie  major  bur- 
den of  reeponslbUlty.  For  had  It  not  1^ 
for  our  lAcomprehenslble  shortsightedness 
^d  lack  of  understanding  concerning  the 
Saracter  of  the  great  Communist  conspiracy 
wVwould  not  have  tolerated,  when  we  had 
r^pTe  means  to  prevent,  the  creation  of  the 
vast  Russian  empire  extending  to  the  Elbe 
River  and  the  establishment  o  an  ev-en  more 
danjrerous  Communist  empire  In  China. 

•?S^tlan  situation  which  has  become 
exDloslve  is  important  to  us.  It  represents 
the^re  of  th^  threat  to  South  Vietnam 
where  we  have  taken  over  the  respons  bUltles 
of  ?r  Jce  after  her  defeat  at  Dlenblenphir 
And  Vietnam  Is  Important  to  us  b«^use 
U  the  Vletcong  forces,  not  more  than  25.000 
guerrUlas,  win  the  war  agalMtBome  400,000 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers  backed  by  16,000 
S^eTlcans,  our  prestige  'n  the  Pacific  will 
^  irremediably  damaged.  The  loss  of  Viet- 
nam win  further  enhance  the  power  and 
prestige  of  Moscow  and  Pelplng  not  only 
In  Asia  and  In  Africa,  but  also  In  Europe. 

What  is  worrying  Washington  at  present 
is  how  to  get  out  of  this  unexpected  Im- 
pale which  students  of  the  ^Communist 
consDlracy  had  foreseen,  without  losing  our 
^mon  not  only  In  southeast  Asia  but  also 

In  the  Pacific.  ,     .  ,,. 

we  welcomed  the  precarious  makeshift 
agreement  making  Laos  a  neutralized  coun- 
try m  1962  mainly  because  of  Russia  s  par- 
tlclpaUon.  Nobody  wanted  to  heed  the  warn- 
ing that  Khrushchev  would  play  along  only 
so  long  as  It  suited  his  purposes.  Nobody 
^tel  to  believe  that  he  might  play  a 
double  game  as  he  and  his  predecessors  have 
always  played  In  their  dealings  with  us^ 

We  have  been  awakened  only  recently, to 
the  dangers  of  this  alleged  "neutralization. 
But  wT  are  still  entertaining  the  wishfin 
thinking  that  In  the  end.  because  of  «ie 
exaggerated  rift  between  Russia  and  China 
wVwlU  find  the  U.S.8.R.  on  our  side.  The 
whole  Idea  of  neutralization  of  Laos  was 
predicated  on  the  good  will  of  the  men  In 
the  Kremlin.  ._, 

We  are  at  a  quarter  to  twelve  now.  We 
and  our  allies  are  trying  to  devise  pl^  for 
a  peaceful  solution  In  Laos.  The  drench 
suggest  another  major  conference  io^X^l 
neutralization  of  Laos.  They  are  backed  by 
the  Russians  and  are  '"directly  but  effec- 
tively supported  by  the  British.  We,  for  the 
time  being.  Insist  on  conversations  at  low 
level  to  consider  details  rather  than  the  core 
of  the  problem.  , 

As  things  stand  today  the  consensus  In 
European  capitals  Is  that  we  shall  ultimately 
agree  with  the  French -Russian  thesis.  The 
question  which  arises  In  the  minds  of  many 
^ned  observers  Is-wlll  another  full  scale 
conference  as  proposed  by  Paris  and  Moscow 
become  for  us  a  Far  Eastern  Munich? 

Prime  Ministers  Chamberlain  and  Daladier 
told  their  peace-hungry  people  26  years  ago 


that  they  must  rely  on  Hitler's  word  that 
S;  siSSider  of  the  Sudetenla^d  would  end 
the  European  tensions  and  give  us  jpe^ce 
So^^«"  Me«irs.  Khrushchev  and  Mao 
SeTo  toi  powermlnded  than  Hitler  Can 
SJtSe  acha^ce  and  believe  in  Khrushchev  s 
me?iy  l^entlon  which  Is  the  basis  for 
the  hope  some  people  now  express 


The  Constitution  and  Pomofraphy :  The 
People,  Not  Court,  Make  Uw« 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

OF    NXW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17,  1964 

Mr    BECKER.    Mr.   Speaker.   I   am 

inserting  herewith  an  article  by  Dr  J. 

M     O'NeiU.   published   in   the    Catholic 

News  of  the  diocese  of  New  York  on  June 

11    1964.  .     .. 

i  am  certain  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  must  be  dis- 
turbed by  many  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  recent  years.  _„„„ 

I  am  also  certain  that  a  great  many 
Members  of  Congress  must  realize  what 
Is  pointed  out  m  this  article— and  Uiat 
is  that  Congress  "should  exercise  Its  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  Prevent  the 
Supreme  Court  from  ever  again  relying 
on  Its  private  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution applying  the  nrst  amendment 
to  State  government." 

■ms  article  Is  entitled  "The  Constitu- 
tion and  Pornography:  The  People.  Nftt 
Court.  Make  Laws."  follows : 
THE  CoNSTrrtmoN  and  PoRNOcaAPHT :    The 
Pboflz.  Not  CoiniT,  Makm  l.aw8 

WHAT  CINSOaSHff  IS  NOT  ANT)  WHAT  IT  IS 

(B^^Dr.  J.  M.  O'Neill) 
The  confusion  about  censorship  outside 
of  the  courtrooms  is  usually  due  to  denun- 
ciatfon^^^^^^rshlp"  of  adverse  criticism 
ofco^^nt  in  speech^r  press,  ot^jn.^^^ 
sDOken  or  printed  which  causes  the  denun 
cutlon  by  ^meone  who  does  not  understaxid 
wSat  coMtitutes  "censorship"  as  a  problem 
of  a  free  society. 

This  lack  of  understanding  often  causes 
nersons  committees,  or  organlzaUons,  to 
brSd  w  -censorship."  quite  proper,  legal 
eSESa  statements  which  are  only  examples 
of^eierclse  of  their  freedom  of  speech  or 
press  by  the  persons  so  denounced. 

The  speaking  or  writing  most  ol^^^  «t"tj 
cenK>rshlpby  persons  who  happen  not  to 
UkeTu.  i^u^rtound  in  one  of  three  types 
of  activity:  criticism,  editorial  work,  or  the 
exercise  of  administrative  discretion. 

Criticism  \B  the  acUvlty  of  such  organiza- 
tions m  the  Catholic  Legion  of  Decency,  and 
the  N^onal  Office  of  Decent  Uterature.  and 
SSe  Protestant  Motion  Picture  Council 
and  the  Churchmen's  ^0^^^°!"  J^J^' 
cent  Literature.  The  officers  and  «>mm»t- 
^  of  these  organizations  are  sUnply  using 
i^erlcan  privUegeTln  self-expression  In 
iSs  tSat  iState^me  of  their  fellow  Amer- 
S.     Anyone   la  free  to  iP^o"  any^lng 

published  or  spoken  by  «PL«^^^"J^tlve 
these  trroups;  their  utterances  are  effective 
^^M  e^  individual  person  decides  to 
Sipt  their  teaching.  Their  status  ^  very 
^ch  like  that  of  book  reviewers  and  dra- 
matic critics. 

Editorial    work,    miscalled    censorship    by 
many  commentators.  Is  tJhe  f<=tlv*ty  of  su' 
organizations  as  the  staff  of  the  Code 
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mlnlatratlon   of   the    BCotloB    Picture    Aaao- 
clatlon  of  America. 


This  staff  does  exactly,  atep  bf  step,  what 
every  editorial  staff  does  In  every  put>llahlng 
house  In  America.  Wben  an  editor  In  the 
employ  of  a  book  publlstier.  or  the  Motion 
Picture  AflBOclatlon.  or  a  newspaper,  decides 
that  some  material  submitted  for  publica- 
tion Is  not  acceptable,  for  any  reason  what- 
ever, for  publication  under  the  regulations 
and  standards  which  be  is  supposed  to  ob- 
serve, he  is  acting  as  a  respooAlble  editor,  not 
as  an  antisocial  enemy  of  Ireedom  of  the 
press. 

Administrative  discretion  is  exercised 
regularly  as  a  part  of  the  professional  re- 
sponsibility of  public  librarians,  officials  in 
public  education,  and  rarloua  other  public 
servantA.  That  Is  the  essence  of  what  they 
axe  hired  for. 

Their  decisions  and  stateosents  may  be 
considered  unwise,  tactless,  sUly.  deplorable, 
cw  even  criminal  under  a  glren  statute,  and 
can  properly  be  crlttelzed  as  such.  They 
can  very  rarely.  If  ever,  be  legitimately  held 
to  be  censorship. 

Any  person  who  laclu  the  ability  to  rec- 
ognize, and  the  competence  to  refuse  to  com- 
ply with.  Improper  requests,  or  "demands." 
should  not  be  In  public  serrtoe — In  libraries. 
or  In  education,  or  In  other  servtoea  In  which 
large  ntunbers  of  the  popmlatlon  are  Inti- 
mately concerned  through  most  of  the  days 
o*  the  year.  When  a  librarian  withdraws  a 
book  from  clrc\Uatlon.  for  any  reason,  those 
who  disapprove  should  crlttclae  the  action  as 
lAcompetent  library  admlnlMratlon.  not  as 
censorship  exercised  by  the  person  or  the 
organization  which  instigated  the  librarian's 
decision. 

A  number  of  States  and  cities  have  by 
statute  created  boards  of  oeiwww  to  examine 
films  in  advance  of  pvbUc  showing,  to 
license  for  exhibition  those  l*»at  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  relevant  laws,  and  to 
refuse  licenses  to  those  Mat  are  prohibited 
by  these  laws.  These  boards  are  official 
censors,  representing  the  pet^le  who  create 
and  instruct;  they  are  parts  of  government. 
With  certain  officials  In  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  the  Customs  Bervlce,  they  are 
the  only  peacetime,  prior  restraint  censors  in 
the  United  States  (except  tm  thoee  with  au- 
thority only  in  special  grou(>s,  as  in  the 
armed  services) . 

POWFR  TO  RtSTKfStt 

Freedom  of  speech  and  press  Is  not  absolute 
under  any  American  government,  and  prob- 
ably not  under  any  governasent  on  earth. 
The  ITnited  States  Constitution  (article  1.  sec. 
8)  provides  for  the  abridgaient  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  press  by  giving  Congress  au- 
thority to  make  copjnight  laws,  and  regula- 
tions for  F>ost  office  and  custoaos  service.  Also 
"to  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  Into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested 
by  this  Constitution  in  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States,  or  In  any  Department 
or  Officer  thereof."  Oongress  has  exercised 
these  powers  to  restrict  freedom  of  speech 
and  press  from  the  beginnl&g  of  the  VS. 
Government. 

The  constitution  of  every  State  in  the 
United  States  also  provides  for  laws  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech  and  press.  All 
States  have  such  laws  and  have  bad  them 
from  the  beginning. 

If  the  so-called  censorship  controversies 
in  the  public  forum  have  any  valid  relation 
to  laws,  the  appropriate  laws  would  almost 
without  exception  be  state  laws. 

Persons  who  do  not  like  an  lastance  of  the 
exercise  of  the  freedoms  of  speech  or  press 
by  some  of  their  fellow  citizens,  should,  be- 
fore indulging  In  accusations  and  name  call- 
ing, become  well  acquainted  with  the  rele- 
vant provisions  of  laws  and  constitutions 
under  which  they  live.  These  attacks,  unless 
they  are  clearly   libelous,   have   little  effect 


except  to  promote  futile  controversy  and 
misunderstanding.  Any  social  change 
sought  by  the  Instigators  Is  impossible  while 
the  members  of  a  free  society  have  basic 
freedom  of  expression,  llie  attacks  can  be. 
and  usually  are,  either  lgn<H'ed.  or  replied 
to  in  kind. 

Shortly  after  the  "Don  Juan"  decision 
was  announced,  the  New  York  Tlmee  (Feb. 
21,  1961)  reported  that  certain  powerful  per- 
sons and  professional  organizations  engaged 
in  publishing,  motion  pictures,  and  radio, 
started  a  campaign  to  secure  a  rehearing  of 
the  case,  to  get  one  more  Justice  to  Join 
the  four  dissenters  to  reverse  what  had  been 
the  position  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  170 
years. 

SUFKXOOVXKNMXNT 

If  this,  or  a  similar  effort,  ever  succeeds, 
constitutional  self-government  will  be  tre- 
mendously reduced  in  America,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nine  men  on  the  Supreme  Court 
will  then  be  the  effective  supergovernment 
over  all  of  the  States. 

The  ordinary  police  power  of  each  sover- 
eign State  to  have  laws  to  curb  the  public 
exhibitions  of  pornography  was  In  this  case 
saved  by  the  Supreme  Court  by  a  single  vote. 
Pour  Justices  of  the  Court  wanted  the  de- 
cision to  be  that  the  Constltuiion  of  the 
United  States  required  any  city  or  State  to 
permit  the  showing,  at  least  once,  probably 
more  than  once,  of  anything  on  film  to  be 
presented  in  speech  and  pictures  In  com- 
mercial theaters  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  general  public. 

It  seems  probable  that  only  definite  action 
by  Congress  can  insure  that  the  Supreme 
Court  can  never  deliver  an  opinion  stating 
the  Constitution  forbids  any  American  unit 
of  govemmenti,  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  to  impose  "prior  restraint"  cen- 
sorship on  any  motion  picture  or  any  other 
expression  of  anything  In  print,  speech,  or 
picture. 

A  alert,  informed,  and  outspoken  public 
opinion,  will  doubtless  be  required  to  move 
Congress  to  exercise  Its  clear  responsibility 
to  keep  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  place,  act- 
ing as  a  court,  not  as  a  supergovernment. 
The  original  Constitution  provided,  article 
II,  section  2:  "•  •  •  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction,  both  as  to 
law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make."  This  provision  has  never  been  al- 
tered or  repealed. 

PORNOGRAPHY,     COURT    AND     CONGRESS 

If  ordinary,  historical,  constitutional  self- 
government  is  to  continue  in  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States.  Congress  will  ap- 
parently have  to  have  it.  The  "police  power" 
of  each  State  is  seriously  threatened  by  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decisions;  it  would  al- 
ready be  almost  extinguished  if  the  executive 
departments  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
various  States,  had  decided  to  "carry  into  ef- 
fect" the  doctrines  of  such  cases  as  McCol- 
lum  (1948),  the  case  of  "Lady  Chatterley's 
Lover"  (1959)  and  the  school  prayer  case 
(1962).  Tliese  are  examples  taken  from  the 
wide,  complex  and  often  Intermingled  fields 
of  education,  religion,  and  public  morals. 
But  no  facts  In  these  cases,  or  laws  relevant 
to  them,  make  necessary  the  elimination  of 
the  police  power  of  the  States. 

The  police  power  is  usually  explained  and 
referred  to  as  "inherent  in  all  valid  govern- 
ment." Prof.  Edward  S.  Corwln,  "The  Con- 
stitution and  What  It  Means  Today."  1947 
(p.  189).  covers  the  situation  briefly  but 
completely. 

JUDICIAL  REVIXW 

"The  'police  power'  is  the  power  of  the 
State  'to  promote  the  public  health,  safety, 
morals,  and  general  welfare';  or  as  it  has 
been  more  simply  and  comprehensively  de- 
scribed "the  power  to  govern  men  and  things.' 
Under  the  present  day  interpretation  of  'lib- 
erty.' 'property.'  and  'due  process  of  law,' 
this  power  is  today  confronted  at  every  turn 
by  the  Court's  power  of  Judicial  review." 


However,  the  recent  flood  of  hartft 
clsnx  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
advocating  "no  Judicial  review."  b\4 
"more  competent  Judicial  review." 

Congress    should    preserve   our 

constitutional  self-government  In  our" 

try  by  quickly  enacting  a  simple,  clear  m. 
ulation  forbidding  the  Supreme  Ooortto 
reverse  a  decision  of  the  highest  court  ct  > 
State,  concerned  with  the  "life,  llbtrty.  « 
property"  of  any  person,  except  on  aa'ai. 
plained  finding  of  a  lack  of  "due  prooe*  o( 
law"  on  the  part  of  the  State  In  arrtTiag  M 
the  particular  decision  before  the  Ck>urt,  tat 
providing  that  "due  process  of  law"  la  that 
regulation  shall  mean  a  fair  trial  by  a  oovt 
of  competent  Jurisdiction — or  in  more  ^ 
tall,  the  legal  process  relevant  to  the  : 
charged,  as  found  in  the  statutes  and 
procedures  of  the  State  sending  up  the  i 
and  not  simply  the  approval  of  the  Supnos 
Court. 

WITHIN    BOUNDS 

Congress  should  thus  exercise  its  oonstttv- 
tlonal  responsibility  to  prevent  the  SupcMH 
Court  from  ever  again  relying  on  its  prtvtit 
"amendment"  to  the  Constitution,  applyli^ 
the  first  amendment  to  State  govomaiai 
and  thus  tremendously  extending  its  pa«« 
as  a  supergovernlng  body  over  the  Natt« 
and  the  States.  Iliere  seems  to  be  no  aOm 
way  to  keep  the  Supreme  Coiu^  wlthia  tte 
boTinds  set  for  it  by  the  Constitution. 

The  American  people  can  probably  mtlts 
its  greatest  contribution  to  the  preservattst 
of  free,  democratic,  constitutional  self-for- 
ernment  throughout  the  United  States,  by 
a  general,  emphatic,  articulate  public  Insist- 
ence that  Congress  take  whatever  action  It 
necessary  to  ke^  the  Supreme  Court  within 
Its  constitutional  bounds. 

The  unassailable  truth  was  expressed  by 
the  distinguished  scholar,  lawyer,  and  wrlt« 
on  the  Constitution.  Charles  Warren  ("The 
Supreme  Court  in  United  States  History." 
1922.  p.  140)  :  "However,  the  Court  may  In- 
terpret the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  It 
is  still  the  Constttutioci  which  la  the  law. 
and  not  the  dedsion  of  the  Court." 

Prof.  Edward  S.  Corwln  of  Princeton  en- 
dorsed Warren  Is  position  on  the  power  of  Bu. 
preme  Court  decisions  to  supersede  the  Oon- 
Btltutlon  of  the  United  States  (in  "Court 
Over  Constitution."  1938.  p.  76),  "as  the  es- 
sence .of  learned  opinion." 

UP    TO    THE    PEOPLE 

If  self-government  is  to  survive  in  the  in- 
dividual States,  with  enough  authority  to 
exercise  the  police  power  which  belongs  to  til 
valid  government,  and  enough  decency  tad 
self-respect  to  curb  public  pomograpliy, 
America  must  accept  the  guidance  of  llsr- 
shall.  Story.  Cooley.  Warren,  and  Corwln, 
and  the  historical  record  at  all  branches  d 
American  government  for  over  a  century  and 
a  half. 

The  American  people  must  defeat  any  at- 
tempts, through  public  clamor  or  Court  de- 
cision, to  establish  the  doctrine  that  the  pub- 
lic purveyors  of  smut  enjoy  a  freedom  unda: 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
is  superior  to  the  will  of  the  people  of  tbs 
sovereign  States. 


Docket  of  the  Federal  Court  for  the  Weil- 
ern  DUtrict  of  Tennessee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OF   TKICIOBWEK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAT* 

Wednesday,  June  17.  1964 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  •* 
linanimous  consent  to  have  printed  ttt 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  artlds 


_^wi  "Judges  Here  Know  Secret  of 
•^,  liSSS  Clear."  written  by  Ken- 
«WPf«SJn  «nd  pubUahed  to  the  Mem- 
*f  TP^  C^erel»l  Appeal  of  June 
l*^oL  The^le  deate  with  the  con- 
V^ot  thJdUet  of  the  Federal  court 
***^.  western  district  of  Tennessee. 
'*^£r7Sm^no  objection,  the  article 

"j^'' HERE    KNOW    S««T    or    KEEPINO 

J^^  DOCKETS  Clear 

(By  Kenneth  L.Dixon) 

«^«,.  AS  a  shook  to  lawyers   and 

"  riirSurtheA  t.  such  a  thing  as  a 
^^^^  docket  in  court  in  Memphis. 
"^'t^SS^rX,  at  the  western  district 

^    tZL**,  has  such  a  docket. 
"*  ^'^  ,^s  Ta^^uage,    that   means   your 

^  ^*r^led  nS^ot  several  months 
'•^J^UtS  The  worst  Judicial  scandal  in 
"  ^f^rflodav  is  that  almost  every  court  Is 

J^  iJlL  unl^M  there's  ^xne  good  reason- 
XSS  ^tness  or  some  other  factor  be- 
Ltwithe  control  of  the  court. 
'°?'*dSove^  this  whMe  ^^e^^«  '^'^J:''- 
nti«r7SV  Last  year's  court  recordscarrled 
^"  S^dful  of  ca««.-^vm  and  crtmlnal- 
^t  hadn't  been  settled.  Any  »»fyer  will 
S;  you  Uil.  Is  unheard  of.  But  t«  be  ab- 
SuSv  s^,  I  borrowed  a  copy  of  the  Gov- 
S^ents  «^ual  report  onFed^V  T  d  al 
l^  their  dlspc^ltlon^of  «-e.  ^^^er^^^^^^^, 

'^irtTLe\Z^-rlcor^  like  this  one. 
^i?al  Judges  Marlon  Speed  Boyd  and 
Ba^y  bTow^  ^en't  much  kelp.  "They  Just 
^nned  and  said  to  check  the  record.    I  t«ld 

^mplished    thU    seeming  ^^^^l  ^J^^J. 
uXA  go  downstairs  and  telk  to    Miss  Janice 
in  the  clerk  of  court's  ofBoe^ 

"MISS  Janice"  turned  out  te  *>«  M"„/f  "^ 
B  S^kett,  deputy  clerk  c€  court.  She  also 
«4nned  and  said  one  thing  was  that  the 
ffgef  workeTlong  ho««i,  holding  cour 
from  9  30  to  6  o'clock  each  day.  Ins^  of 
[J^e  usual  lO-to-l  schedule  in  most  Federal 
Sur"     AnS  sometimes  they  work  far  into 

"^l^'^lr  thing  1.  that  the  c^  arj  set 
for  trial  as  soon  as  they  come  up.     No  de- 

from  being  tried  on  that  «acVdate^ 

In  the  clvU  cases  "MU*  Janice  rf^^ly  8«» 
b^y.  She  contacts  the  '^^"^^J\^\S''^J^l 
to  Me  if  they  have  any  problems— If  all  dep- 
«i«ons  are  laken  and  aU  witnesses  are  ready 

to  appear.  If  there  are  P"'*'^^^?,^ 
into  court  and  work  them  out  with  the  ]u<^e^ 
She  also  tells  the  attorney,  to  'V^^*^  >f^ 
ludees— and  one  another— with  the  poln" 
iSatirhorlties  of  law  on  whiohtbey  intend 
to  rely  In  the  case.  Finally,  she  And*  out 
i(  they're  ready  to  argue  on  any  pending 

motions.  _.         ^r*  *r\ 

Thus  everyone  comes  Into  court  ready  to 

do  business.  .   _,  . 

U  there's  any  chance  of  a  •ettlement  out 
of  court,  or  any  reason  why  one  side  or  the 
other  can't  go  to  trial,  she  carries  aUst  of 
the  ]urors  with  her  wherever  she  goes,  ir 
for  any  reason  there  won't  be  a  trial  on  the 
established  date,  she  calls  the  Jurors  at  home 
and  saves  them  the  trouble  of  aPPW^lJ^K; 
Also,  the  witnesses.  This  alone  saves  the 
Government  thousands  and  ttio«*»^f  °f 
dollars  a  year  in  fees— and  keeps  the  Jurors 
•o  cooperative  they'U  appear  In  court  on  an 
emergency  basis  when  needed. 
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"The  attorneys  are  ^erycoope«tivi»ln  all 
thU,~    she    said-      "Otherwise    It   wouldnt 

""^e,  we  are."  said  a  young  f  tomeyjrtw 
grinning.  "U  we're  not,  the  Jud«e  knooka 
our  heads  together."  „,— -nt 

Maybe    that's    how    you   keep    a    current 
docket.  ^^^^^^^^___ 

Boston,  Mass.,  Herald  on  the  Pay  Raise 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17.  1964 
Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  on  the  House-passed  pay 
raise  bill  makes  a  number  of  exceUent 
points  I  commend  the  Boston  Herald 
for  its  enlightened  view  of  the  salary 
reform  legislation,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
make  their  editorial  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Sauce  roB  the  Congress 
The    House   of   RepresentaUves   showed    a 
soeclal  kind  of  courage  by  voting  to  Increase 
congressional  salaries  by  »7,500  in  an  elec- 

tion  year. 

But  there  should  be  no  serious  repercus- 
sions at  the  polls.  ,^,nnr\n\ 
A  somewhat  more  generous  raise  (S10,000) 
was  voted  down  in  March  along  with  raises 
for  1  7  mUllon  Federal  workers.  And  in- 
stead of  plaudits  the  Congress  got  brickbats. 
Most  people,  it  seems,  agree  with  the  Ran- 
dall Advisory  Panel  that  the  Federal  worker 

Is  worthy  of  his  hire.  

After  the  March  turndown  President 
Johnson  wrote  Speaker  McOoRJtACK  urging 
the  House  to  "reconsider  and  approve  the 
oav  bill  "It  Is  false  economy,"  he  said,  to 
offer  salaries  that  virlll  attract  the  mediocre 
but  repel  the  talented." 

career  employees  were  K^^^n  »n  increase 
in  1960  and  another  two-step  boost  in  1962 
and  1964  (January).  The  current  bill  ap- 
plies to  top  ranking  executives,  members  of 
the  judiciary,  and  Congressmen.  All  m- 
creasis  were  in  accordance  with  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Panel  t^t  Fed- 
eral salaries  be  made  comparable  wl^  pay 
for  equivalent  Jobs  in  private  Industry. 

It  may  be  argued  that  Congressmen  are  in 
a  class  by  themselves  and  shouid  not  be 
treated  like  appointive  officers  in  the  aUoca- 
tlon  of  pay.  But  rlghUy  or  wrong^  **",*  T^a 
islators  have  always  balked  at  placing 
execuUve  salaries  above  their  own,  and  this 
baThad  a  tendency  to  hold  execuUve  pay 
below  the  level  It  should  be. 

The  tradition  has  become  so  well  estab- 
lished that  the  House  Post  Office  and  Clvl 
service  Committee  Justified  congressl^l 
Llary  raises  this  year  on  the  ground  that 
failure  to  provide  them  would  "seriously  en- 
oVc^h  on  the  rights  and  welfare  of  career 
emolovees"  in  the  executive  branch. 

A  Ke-added  rider  goes  still  farth^y 
providing  that  any  cost-of-Uving   Increase 
Slven  to  executive  branch  •mPloy««»  ^'^ 
Ifter  shall  automatically  be  given  to  Con- 
Kress  at  the  same  time. 

^On  the  whole  this  is  not  too  bad  a  system^ 
Servlna  In  Congress  U  now  a  full-time  Job 
and  a^tally  Un^nt  one.     It  should  be  at 

least  as  well  paid  as  top  ««"":*J.*^^„  ^„ 
If  tying  congressional  pay  to  executive  pay 
18  the  price  Tf  an  orderly  Federal  salary  sys- 
tem, it  is  not  excessive. 

The  Senate  should  follow  the  House  with 
good  conscience. 
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Hon.  James  A.  Farley  Inlernewed  at 
Afe76 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

or    NEW    TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17. 1964 

Mr    STRATTON.     Mr.   Speaker,  the 

other  day  our  friend,  a  great  American. 

former   Postmaster    Ge^F^, J^^sft 

Parley,  of  New  York,  celebrated  hls76to 

birthday.    On  this  occasion  Jim  Pwley 

was  interviewed  by  the  press.     Uncter 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 

article  from  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard 

for  May  30. 1964.  reporting  this  Interview 

and  I  cominend  Jim  Farley's  comments 

and  observations  to  the  careful  attention 

of  my  colleagues: 

(From  the   Syracuse    (N.Y.)    Post-Standard. 

'  May  30,  1964] 

Farley  at  76  Likes  DiMOcaATS'  Chances 
New  York —A  hale  and  hearty  James  A. 

p2S.  76  Saturday,  relaxed  in  his  offlce^' 

w^k  among  treasured  mementos  of  50  years 

Tf  iu^lSUand  looked  happily  toward 

'""Hr'^'  relaxed,  for  one  reason,  because 
he  was  as  optUnlstlc  about  Democratic  pros- 
rw»rtB  this  fall  as  he  was  In  1932. 
"^^^^wi  the  year  he  pUoted  Fr«xkim  D. 
Roosevelt's  presidential  campal^  ^  *  ^?s 
Biide  victory,  carrying  42  States.  He  says 
President  Johnson  may  do  even  better  be 
cause  he  has  substantial  support  from  the 

^"con?^n?T"be'Republlcan  race  foifthe 
prSdenmr^nommatlL,  Farley  FredicUjd  a 
invention  deadlock  if  New  York  Gov^N*lson 
A.  Rockefeller  beats  Arizona  Senator  Bu«t 
GoLDWATER  m  California's  primary  Tu~f *Jt 
In  that  case,  he  said,  the  convention  might 
tSrn  to  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton,  of  Penn- 
sylTan?a,  over  former  Vice  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon.  __ 

NOT    A   CANDIDATE 

Parley  was  relaxed,  too,  because  *<>r  the 
first  time  In  recent  election  years  he  himself 

U  not  seeking  any  Po"t»c*V°®<*-.,„„^,  ^y,^. 
Parley,  former  DemocraUc  national  (Aalr- 
numand  former  Postmaster  G^^'}'^°*^ 
Airman  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp..  in 
charges  of  sales  overseas.  _.    .^_^  „ 

He  was  guest  at  a  preblrthday  party  today 
at  Ck)ca-Cola'B  World's  Fair  pavUlon  and  was 
pie^^  With  a  76-pound  blr«.dayca^^ 
Amid  congratulations  from  hundreds  of 
^ends.  took  time  to  answer  newsmen's  ques- 
tions  on  politics. 

The  walls  of  his  business  office  are  hun« 
with  scores  of  autographed  photographs  of 
the  greats  he  has  known. 

Farley  said  Kennedy  had  sent  the  P^oto- 
graS.  urS>llclted,  and  that  he  did  not  know 
where  It  was  taken. 

FRIEND  or  Srx  PRESIDENTS 

The  autographed  photographs  are  from 
De^ratsTd  Republicans  allke-Pr«ide^ 

Johnson     and     former     P^i*»2i^^l*^ 
Hoover   Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S.  Tru 
man.  and  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 

"I  have  been  on  speaking  terms  wltt  Ax 
Presidents."  said  Farley.  "What  mak^  me 
ha^y  about  It  Is  that  I  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  all.  " 

Farley  has  a  busy  schedule  «<^^*^^^^,- 
day  He  wUl  attend  Mass  JnSt.  P^ck  s 
Cathedral,  drive  to  his  boyhood  ne^^or- 
hood  in  Rockland  County  to  visit  the  |^«* 
of  his  parenU  In  St.  P^t^ck's  CemeUcrm 
Haverstraw,   and   Grassy  Point's  St.  Joseph 
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Church  where  he  once  served  as  an  altar  boy. 

Then  he  will  return  to  New  York  for  a 
luncheon  at  the  World's  Fair  before  driving 
to  WestcheBter  County  to  visit  his  wife's 
grave  in  Oate  of  Heaven  Cemetery  and  then 
having  dinner  with  his  daughter.  Mrs.  Olenn 
D.  Montgomery,  and  son.  James  Jr..  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Athletic  Commission. 

Farley    discussed    politics    dispassionately. 

LEADEBS    PASSED    HIM    BY 

He  sought  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Senator  In  1958  and  for  Governor  in  1962  but 
the  party  leaders  passed  him  by  for  lesser- 
known  candidates  who,  Incidentally,  lost. 

Politically,  he  said,  he  Is  not  very  active 
because  I'm  not  Invited  to  be  bvit  that's  no 
complaint." 

Why  have  the  leaders  consistently  passed 
him  up? 

"Because  If  I  were  a  Senator  or  Governor, 
I  would  be  the  State  leader  of  the  party."  he 
said.  He  pointed  out  that  the  E>emocrats 
have  neither  the  governorship  nor  the  State's 
two  senatorshlps  and  that  the  leadership 
therefore  rests  with  New  York  City  Mayor 
Robert  P.  Wagner. 

But  Just  as  dispassionately  as  he  said  that 
Wagner  and  other  leaders  have  blocked  him. 
he  termed  Wagner  the  strongest  candidate 
for  the  Senate  this  fall  against  Republican 
Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating 

His  own  role,  he  said,  will  be  to  campaign 
vigorously  for  President  Johnson  and  Wagner 
or  whoever  the  Senate   nominee  may  be. 


Board  of  Governors  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OF   Nrw    YORK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  17.  1964 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Chaxles  H.  Kellstadt.  a  former  board 
chairman  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co..  re- 
cently served  as  a  "public  governor"  on 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  Upon  terminating  his 
service  in  this  capacity,  he  wrote  to  one 
of  his  erstwhile  colleagues  an  eloquent 
letter  which  gives  vivid  testimony  to  the 
vital  role  of  the  board  of  governors  in 
furthering  the  public  interest  through 
its  insistence  on  scioipulous  standards  of 
honesty  and  integrity  in  the  marketplace. 

Because  it  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great 
interest  to  students  of  this  country's 
economic  institutions,  and  will  inspire 
many  to  follow  a  similar  path  of  service 
to  the  more  than  17  million  Americans 
who  comprise  the  investing  public.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Kellstadt's 
letter  of  June  5,  1964,  to  Mr.  Howard 
E.  Buhse,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Horn- 
blower  L  Weeks,  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Chicago  III    June  5   1964. 
Mr  Howard  E.  Buhse. 
Homblower  Jt  Weeks. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Buhse:  The  last  3  years  have 
been  epochful  for  everyone  in  this  old  world 
of  ours — but  particularly  for  me 

One  of  the  great  opportunities  accorded 
me  was  to  associate  with  you  and  other  dis- 


tlngulsbed  members  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors ol  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange .  This 
privilege  opened  new  doors  and  created  new 
vlBtas  for  one  who  had  spent  a  half  century 
In  trade. 

£>ranuttic  demonstrations  of  the  workings 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  continually 
unfolded — each  sequel  more  forceful  and 
convincing  than  its  predecessor. 

The  precious  historical  note  always  to  be 
held  as  the  superlative  standard  of  business 
integrity  was  the  Exchange  membership  un- 
derwriting of  poealble  customer  losses  In  the 
salad  oil  debacle.  All  business  now  has  an 
example  of  Inherent  honesty  and  an  example 
of  the  biblical  admonition  carried  out  in  the 
marketplace. 

The  fraternal  spirit  of  the  craft  was  always 
evident.  For  one  on  the  outside  labeled  as 
a  "public  governor"  It  was  a  revelation. 
Never  was  the  public's  Interest  more  care- 
fully nurtured  and  preserved  than  by  the 
total  bo€U'd — and  never  was  the  responsibility 
of  a  "public  governor"  more  easily  dis- 
charged. I  trust  that  this  termination  of 
service  will  not  deprive  me  of  further  and 
frequent  contact  with  you  and  all  the  gov- 
ernors with  whom  I  served. 

With  warm  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Chas  H  Kellstadt 


Juvenile  Delinqaeacy  and  Youth  Offenses 
Control  Act 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16. 1964 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  9876)  to  amend 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses 
Control  Act  of  1961  by  extending  Its  provi- 
sions for  2  additional  years  and  providing 
for  a  special  project  and  stndy. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first. 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  very  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Oregon  for 
her  magnificent  management  of  this  bill, 
for  her  understanding  of  the  scope  of 
juvenile  delinquency  needs,  and  for  her 
diligent  work  during  the  past  2  years  on 
programs  authorized  by  the  last  bill  on 
this  subject,  pased  when  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.  She  has 
given  you  an  understanding  review  of  the 
problems  in  this  field  and  has  outlined 
the  challenges. 

As  I  listened  this  afternoon  to  the  de- 
bate, there  were  many  who  suggested 
that  we  could  do  with  less  planning  and 
more  action.  Perhaps  this  is  true,  for 
I  know  of  no  program  in  the  United 
States,  or  probably  in  the  world,  that 
cannot  be  improved.  Life  is  eternally  the 
search  for  perfection.  But,  it  is  also  true 
that  we  have  some  problems  with  us 
today  because  of  lack  of  adequate  plan- 
ning many,  many  years — in  fact,  decades 
ago.  Our  Nation  grew  rapidly  and  trans- 
portation has  changed.  The  quiet  tran- 
quility of  the  19th  century  became  the 
tumult  of  this  century.  In  Its  place,  came 
changes  in  the  complexity  of  problems 
that  face  humanity.    It  is  no  longer  pos- 
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sible  to  say  simply  that  a  problem  belota 
to  a  State  or  a  community  and  it  U^S 
responsibility  to  aolve  per  se.  Do  !«■ 
say  to  a  State.  "Because  there  are^ 
juvenile  delinquents  in  your  area,  mb 
shall  make  up  an  entire  Army  corps"-  » 
to  another  State,  "Because  you  have'iM 
met  the  problems  of  Juvenile  delinquenc* 
and  have  not  solved  the  problem*,  j^ 
young  men  shall  not  be  called  upon  to 
defend  our  Nation."  No,  I  do  not  think 
so. 

Today's  society  is  compounded  of  many 
things — a  national  roads  system  which 
has  led  to  the  growing  use  of  itineniA 
workers  with  families  often  under- 
educated.  It  has  led  to  the  assumptton 
by  some  States  of  responsibilities  far  be- 
yond their  own  abilities  to  meet,  and 
subsequent  problems  arising  were  not  of 
their  creation,  but  were  the  creation  of 
our  society  as  a  whole. 

There  are  many  facets  of  juvenik 
delinquency.  The  single  facet  that  not 
one  of  us  can  ignore  is  that  it  Is  an  ex- 
pensive ill  which  we  cannot  tolerate  ly- 
ing upon  the  body  of  our  Nation.  No 
child  is  inherently  bad.  Many  f acton 
contribute  to  delinquency — broken 
homes,  lack  of  jobs,  lack  of  education, 
lack  of  parental  guidance,  highly  pop. 
ulated  urban  areas.  We  often  ignore 
playgrounds  and  recreational  facillttei 
We  have  not  planned  ahead  to  meet  the 
dropout  situation.  All  of  these  thlngi 
and  many  more  lie  under  the  problm. 
The  Federal  Government  does  have  u 
interest  and  a  responsibility  for  the  peo- 
ple's lives  within  it. 

The  preamble  of  our  Constitution  is, 
in  fact,  the  statement  of  our  interest  tai 
this  problem.  Domestic  tranquillity  and 
the  general  welfare  are  at  stake  in  ow 
continuing  search  to  eliminate  causes  of 
juvenile  delinquency. 

I  do  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill  and 
in  passing  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  House  two  outstanding 
projects  in  my  own  State.  One  is  known 
as  the  Cowlitz  Youth  Camp  which  wai 
established  through  the  guidance  of  a 
very  wise  and  compassionate  judge  of  the 
superior  court  in  Cowlitz  Coimty,  Judge 
Ralph  Armstrong.  Young  people.  In- 
stead: of  being  sent  to  a  correctionsd  in- 
stitution, are  given  the  opportunity  in 
this  camp  for  rehabilitation  in  the  out- 
doors. The  community,  county  and  my 
State  have  responded  magnificently. 
Yet  they  have  fought  an  increasing 
battle  to  secure  needed  funds.  This 
could  well  be  the  type  of  project  useful 
for  a  pilot  study,  particularly  for  thooe 
young  people  in  our  urban  areas  i  who 
perhaps  may,  more  than  any  other,  desire 
to  pai-ticipate  in  the  outdoors. 

In  the  early  part  of  July,  Lewis  County 
in  my  district  will  dedicate  the  MayfleW 
Youth  Camp.  This  is  for  the  recreation 
of  young  people  and  can  serve  as  a  major 
deterrent  to  juvenile  delinquency. 
Again,  communities  in  Lewis  County 
banded  together  and  cooperatively  de- 
veloped this  program. 

Both  of  these  are  so  outstanding  that 
they  deserve  recognition  for  their 
thorough  planning,  for  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  elimination  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  for  their  "look  ahead." 
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HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHI  AS,  JR. 

p,  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBSSENTATIVES 

Wedne$dav,  June  11. 19i4 
llr  MATHIAS.  Mr  Speaker.  Uie 
rU  oldest  CathoUc  coHege  and  semi- 
■^"^n  the  UrStedSUte.  recently  lost 
•^JiU  who  hS^dlrected  one-sixth  of 
S'^rf  «r^  to  Americas  youth^ 
SJTjohn  L.  Sheridaa,  president  of 
SSltsl  Mary's  CoUege  and  Seminary 

^  wTstudents  and  faculty  and  Uie 
SLSiida  of  alumni  now  foUowing  his 
SSSiVover  the  wortd.  as  a  devoted 
^eminent  educator,   and  revered 

'^to'death.  as  in  the  life  he  lived,  the 
,w2ac^of  this  unusual  man  of  God 
^^e  as  Tlasttng  memorial.  An 
SiS^ve  description  of  his  character 
SS^talned  In  the  eulogy  deUj^red  at 
Keral  by  the  Rl«ht  ^v«-end  Robert 
R^  Kline  For  the  benefit  of  my  ooi 
£^ln  the  congress.  I  i^cludehere 
e^ts  from  this  eulogy  of  a  positive 
and  constructive  life: 

p«„DENT     KI^H.--     UrmXJCT     TO     MONSICNOR 

SHxaiDAir 
Portv-tHree  years  go  tills  very  morning  a 
Jmen^^roatrate  before  the  altar,  heard 
Kir^n^cS^ced  worthy  for  reception  Into 
JSTprl^thood.  Arising,  he  recelv^by 
ruination  that  sacred  ^irltual  character 
S,Ti«  Sb  penK>nal  participation  in  the 
^demDtlve  work  of  Ohrlet.  For  40  years 
SSSr'  Sheridan  devoted  hi.  many  talents 
to  to.  prteethood  with  a  vigor  characterUtlc 
ot  hl»  excellent  bodily  Health. 

on  thlB.  the  43d  anniver«ry  of  ^Ib  ordina- 
tion, Moelgnor  Sheridan  Uee  a««^°  P'^^*^^ 
SS^re  the  altar,  again  judged  worthy  by  his 
contemporarlee-«Msklng  Ood'-  mercy  by  vir- 
tue of  hl«  devotion  to  P^^^^^y^^V    ;^^  h« 
The  death  and  burial  of  a  priest.  »lnce  he 
la  a  man  taken  from  among  men.  wUi  re- 
«mble  in  many  way.  th.  ^^^^  '^^'"'^^1 
of  any  member  of  the  mystical  body.     But 
in  one  remarkable  way  there  Is  a  dlff«'-«'^ce- 
there  Is  no  sense  of  tragedy  in  those  who 
gather  to  pay  their  final  respect*.     With  the 
death  of  a  mother  there  U  the  lo«  of  the 
heart  of  the  family.     The  death  of  the  father 
carries    with    It    the    dUlntegratlon    of    t^e 
family    authority.     The    death    of    a    child 
brings  the  void  of  the  unfulflUed      fut  the 
faithful  see  in  the  death  of  the  priest  not  an 
end   to   an    office    or    a    function;    for   fher 
priests,  in  the  wonderful  frultfulness  of  the 
Church,  are  there  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people.     We   are   not   left    orphans.     Others 
^\  continue  the  work,  with  e'^^r^' 1*^1^ 
talenu    but  it  Is  the  same  priesthood  which 
win  endure.     Please  God  it  be  with  the  same 
devotion  as  that  of  our  predeceesors,  for  *e 
too  are  vessels  of  clay 


aaUy  nourl.I«l  toy  P«<«»1  «»*«*  ^  St 

v«  rfhlTt^Uow  prlMti  In  attendanoa. 

"^xxS^rlSTlivrrSompll-hadmo^^ 
i«r^hut  aU  oan7  Into  etarnlty  tha  mark  ot 
Sr^^tSS^  in  their  Uve.  they  ar.  «- 
^^-Tmost  for  their  prlesUlnees;  In  theU- 
STt^thw^  Judg^  aLordlng  to  their  de- 

iSS^he^rrofS^in\rsii.%e. 

^p«y  simply  "May  he  rest  In  p«ice. 
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Dorleneed  severe  compeUtlon  from  ImporU 
?S^nUna.  Australia  "^d  New  ZeiOa^. 
SS^^Suaed  drastic  price  decline,  for  poul- 

*'oSJr°ititoia  contributing  to  th«  ^- 
ln«dicllne.  he  said,  were  the  break  Xntoy- 
SSi^  price,  following  Uquldatlon  of  toe 
Sll*d  Cride  vegetable  OU  posi«on  and  the 
resulting  increase   In  meal   P«^<*V.  _# 

Daniel  commended  the  Department  of 
A^lcult^X^ot  increasing  the  soybean 
price  support  for  1964. 

"We  all  are  well  aware  of  the  need  lor 
proJuct  prices  which  continue^  ^encoursge 
expansion  of  K>ybean  nia^ketB^  he  wJd^  « 
U  gratifying  to  have  our  policymaker.  In 
Washington  recognize  this  fact. 


Monslgnor  Sheridan  was  twice  dl^lA^ 
by  honorary  degree,  for  his  ««lf^^^^";^* 
attalnmento.  He  was  twice  ^°^^'>r^^„^J 
Rome  for  ecclesiastical  accomplishments. 
He  directed  one-sixth  of  the  life  of  the  second 
oldest  CathoUc  coUege  and  seminary  In  the 
United  States.  Thousands  of  alumni  have 
benefited  from  hU  work  and  were  Imprf^ 
with  some  part  of  his  pecsonaUty.  But  an 
these  Bccompushmenu  take  theU-  meaning 
from  his  prtarthood.  Because  of  his  «^- 
dotal  charactOT  he  was  privileged  to  devote 
himself  to  the  name  of  the  immaculate  vir- 
gin on  this  campus.     His  spiritual  Ufa  was 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    UINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Wedntsdav.  June  17.  1964 
Mr    NELSEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  rec^tly 
JolmH  Daniels,  president  of  the  Archer- 
naSe^  Midland  Co..  in  an  address  to 

tion  of  Seed  Crushers  stated  that  a  recip- 
iS  f  r^ide  policy  on  oU  and  meal 
l^Srtl  would  be  beneficial  to  all  con- 

"""Stis  speech  delivered  in  Wiesbaden^ 
Gemiany  Daniels  reviewed  the  f  aU  and 
SnSlon  in  the  United  Stat^.P^: 
dieting  that  soybean  crushings  will  de 
SSe^'about  700.000  tons  in  the  c^nt 
crop    year.    According    to    an    article 
wWch  aweared  in  the  June  10  Miimeap- 
niu  StarMr  Daniels  attributes  the  de- 
c^e^'  a^arp  drop  in  domestic  usage 
orSyb^ai  m^l  by  cattle  and  poultry 
JeederTwho  have  had  to  contend  with 
S^S^^ompeUtion  from  foreign  i^jte^ 

Under  unanimous  consent  f  P/«f^^ 
report  of  Mr.  Daniel's  speechin  the  Rk 
ORD  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  My 
^Ueagues  here  in  the  House  should  take 
S^tHf  the  effect  that  the  present  beef 
market  situation  is  having  on  the  soy- 
Tan  industry  and  insist  ^at  action  be 
taken  on  proposals  such  as  mine  to  re 
strict  the  imports  of  beef. 

The  article  follows: 

DANIELS   ASKS   FBZI    TRADE   ON    OIL,    MXAL 

WIK8BADIN.  WEST  Geemant  .-Soybean 
crushers  in  the  European  Economic  Com- 
STnltrwould  gam  only  a  temporary  advan- 
S^e  by  tSlng  oil  and  meal  imports  from 
^^x^t^Stites.  the  presldentof  Archer- 
Daniels  Midland  CO.  said  t^^re  ^^J.  ^  „^^ 

John  H.  Daniels,  speaking  ^\oTethe  Con. 
Kress  of  International  Association  of  Seed 
Sv^hers.  said  a  reciprocal  f^ee  traxle  policy 
fn  this  area  would  be  beneficial  to  all  con- 

'"'^telleve  crushers,  farmers,  s^d  Oovera- 
meJt  omclals  can  only  '^^*^„«;\^"^fS°^i2 
be  a  ftreater  supply  of  soybeans  and  that  tne 
X    of    Boybe'Si    meal    should   be   lower, 

"^'e^^lltve  the  way  to  achieve  thU  goal 
I.  tT^l^wIhe  fn«  working  of  the  economics 

of  supply  and  demand."  .»,«  n  «:;    fats 

Reviewing   developments  in   the  U^^^ats 

and  oils  industry,  Dan^« ^  7^  Sx)  toM  to 
crushings  will  decUne  about  700.000  tons  in 
S^?urrent  crop  year  which  began  last  Octo- 

%V  attributed  the  decrease  to  a  f^P  J°P 
in  domestic  usage  of  soybean  meal  by  catUe 
and  poultry  feeders. 

Both   of    these   groups,   Daniels   said,   ex- 
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HON.  SILVK)  0.  CONTE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17.  1964 

Mr.  CONTE.     Mr.   Speaker.  Thomas 

P.  MitcheU.  a  special  representative  of 

the  New  England  CouncU  recently  pre- 

'^ntS  an  «ceUent  case  for  resldiml^^^ 

importation  into  the  ^^^.S^J?  Yi 
^re  the  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 

Salchian  Regional  Dev^«?f ^^^'f ^ 
^use  Committee  on   Public  Works 
nTstates  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 

restrictions  on  imports  of  residual  fuel 
oU  on  New  England  consumers  and  In- 

*"  M?%eaker.  as  one  who  l^been 
fighting  these  unfair,  unjust  and  un- 
reasonable restrictions  since  the  begm- 
Si  I  commend  this  statement  to  all 
^  are^J^ted  in  the  sltuaUon.  TJie 
MiteheU  statement  gives  exceU^t  back- 
ground material  on  the  purpose  of  Ws 
iSmony.  the  effects  of  the  imports  on 
JS  domestic  coal  industry  ^d  ^e 
^lume  of  residual  fuel  oil  ^^l\^^ 
^Se  testimony    should    clear    up    a 

great  deal  of  confusion.  ^,.^^, 

*  ^  „_  THOMAS  F   MrrCHZix,  Special 

introditction 
My  name  is  Thomas  F.  MltcheU.  ^am  a 
special   repr^nUtlve   of   me^ew  ^8 

?re^"scSir^rtS^«-SorNei  EngW 

^SSn^s  Ld  industries  of  t^^'XtS^  "S 
S^mport  control  program's  restrictions  on 

-SrNerESg^^a  Co^cU  IS  a  nonpartisan. 

ES,^nr  ^'oulSr ^we^u7f  e^ 
Stote^  Kovemments.  The  council  1«  co^' 
^^Id^Iely  with  r«*Jonal^ve^opm^^ 

with  the  lmpr°''«'"*^*f  °i^J!!JusS  in 
economy.     The  <^ouncU   wm  ests^l^^ 

1925  at  the  request  of  the  sU  ^^^^'^~7i^ 
'cLvemo™  anTserve.  today  »f^^^J^  '^' 
th^  New  Knitland  OovernOTS'  Conference. 

RalTuaifuel  OU  Is  a  heavy,  viscous  mate- 
rt^  whS  remains  after  Ughter  products 
sISh  as  gasoune  and  ^--^  ^^^'J^. 
extracted  from  crude  oU.  It  is  "»~*r*r. 
Lvl^^ughout  New  England  to  heat  hoa- 
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pltals.  schools,  large  apartment  houses,  and 
other  public  Institutions.  It  Is  also  used  to 
supply  power  for  New  England's  industries 
and  to  generate  her  electricity.  Enuring  1963. 
over  75  million  barrels  of  residual  fuel  oil 
were  consumed  by  New  England  users.  Of 
this  amount,  only  6 '4  million  barrels  could 
be  obtained  from  domestic  supplies  and  It 
was  necessary  to  obtain  the  remainder  from 
Imports,  principally  from  Venezuela. 

PURPOSE    or   THIS    STATSMENT 

The  Honorable  Clcttord  Davis,  of  Tennes- 
see, chairman  of  the  Public  Works  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  on  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment, has  clearly  stated  on  several  oc- 
casions during  the  course  of  that  subcom- 
mittee's hearings  that  the  purpose  of  these 
hearings  Is  to  hear  testimony  confined  to 
specific  sections  of  the  proposed  legislation 
(HJl.  11065  and  H  R.  11066)  so  that  the 
subcommittee  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hear- 
ings can  present  to  the  Congress  a  "clean" 
bin  which  will  best  "provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  program  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  the  Appalachian 
region." 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  bills  under  con- 
sideration do  not  relate  to  nor  mention  in 
any  way  residual  fuel  oil  imports,  nor  were 
they  mentioned  In  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's ApptUachlan  Regional  Commission. 
However,  testimony  has  been  offered  during 
these  hearings  to  the  effect  that  the  coal 
industry  cannot  support  almost  unlimited 
imports  of  residual  oil  from  Venezuela  and 
at  the  same  time  expand  the  coal  Industry 
when  these  lmfx>rts  displace  some  55  million 
tons  of  coal  on  the  eastern  seaboard.  Testi- 
mony has  also  been  presented  that  residual 
oil  imports  have  increased  steadily  during 
the  last  10  years  and  that  there  has  been  an 
85.8  percent  Increase  of  allowable  Imports 
since  quotas  were  first  established.  Other 
witnesses  have  further  stated  that  proposed 
legislation  freezing  residual  oil  Imports  at  50 
percent  of  the  domestic  demand  for  the  cor- 
responding quarter  of  the  previous  year 
would  be  In  the  national  Interest. 

It  Is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  this  problem 
has  been  Injected  Into  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  which  has  the  clearly  humani- 
tarian motivation  of  eliminating  poverty  In  a 
specific  region  of  our  Nation.  The  people 
of  New  England  know  poverty — perhaps  not 
as  severe,  cra-talnly  not  as  widespread  as  that 
of  App«ilachla — and  from  that  knowledge 
comes  our  sympathy  for  our  fellow-distressed 
citizens  along  with  the  sincere  desire  to  Join 
in  the  "unconditional  war  on  poverty"  In 
Appalachia  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
country.  This  war,  to  be  financed  by  the 
tax  dollars  of  all  Americans,  cannot  be  won. 
however,  by  needlessly  bringing  up  false  Is- 
sues, even  before  the  battle  has  been  joined. 

In  this  regard.  I  respectfully  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  a  statement  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  US.  Senate  by  the  Hon- 
orable John  O.  Pastobe,  of  Rhode  Island,  who 
has  long  been  in  the  forefront  of  New  Eng- 
land's struggle  for  relief  from  the  crippling 
economic  restrictions  on  residual  fuel  oil 
imports. 

Senator  Pastore  has  said 

"Let  us  not  fall  for  the  fallacy  of  turning 
back  the  clock.  Time  and  technology  do  not 
Stand  still.  To  yearn  for  the  coal  status 
quo.  or  the  good  old  days.  Is  to  surrender  to 
a  dre«tm  and  to  Invite  disappointment  and 
disaster.  In  these  restrictions  upon  Imports 
of  residual  fuel  oil  there  Is  no  help  and  no 
hope  for  the  miner  For  the  threat  to  his 
Job  does  not  come  from  that  source 

"America  does  not  advance  Itself  by  creat- 
ing roadblocks  among  the  sister  States.  All 
that  is  negative.  Progress  is  fKjsltlve.  sin- 
cere, sound,  and  mutvial. 

"Unemployment  is  our  universal  HI  and 
our  common  concern  Let  us  meet  It  with 
directness,  not  with  detours.     Let  us  employ 


all  our  resources  of  lesearcb  to  put  men  to 
work  in  the  mining  rsglons  and  the  manufac- 
turing regions  of  America.  Let  us  conquer 
unemployment,  not  by  delusions  but  by 
determination. 

"And  conqtier  it  we  can." 

However,  since  testimony  detrimental  to 
the  fuel  oil  consumers  of  New  England  has 
been  presented  to  this  conunlttee,  the  New 
England  Council  thanks  the  chairman  for 
the  opportunity  to  place  on  record  Its  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  residual  fuel  oil  imports, 
and  to  offer  our  analjrsls  of  the  effects  of 
these  Imports  on  the  domestic  coal  Industry. 

ECTXCTS  or  RESmUAL  rUEL  OIL  IMPORTS  ON  THE 
DOMESTIC  COAL  INDUSTRT 

When  the  mandatory  oil  Import  control 
program  was  first  placed  In  effect  In  March 
1959,  Its  stated  purpose  was  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  domestic  petrolevun  Indus- 
try. Residual  fuel  oil  was  Included  In 
the  program  because  of  Its  relationship  as 
a  petroleum  product. 

It  has  been  generally  recognized,  however, 
that  much  of  the  pressure  for  the  original 
inclusion  of  residual  oil  Imports  In  the  con- 
trol program  and  for  the  continuation  of  the 
current  quota  system  comes  from  domestic 
coal  Industries.  Representatives  of  the  coal 
Industry  have  claimed  that  the  greatest 
single  obstacle  to  expanded  demand  for  Ap- 
palachian ootil  is  Imported  residual  oil.  They 
have  claimed  that  Imports  of  this  fuel  each 
year  decrease  demand  for  domestic  coal 
by  50  to  65  million  tons.  This  claim  Is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  coal  and 
residual  fuel  oil  can  be  used  Interchange- 
ably. 

Actually,  only  a  relatively  small  portion  of 
the  demand  for  residual  oil  Is  In  direct  com- 
petlUon  with  cotU.  Since  World  War  I,  resid- 
ual oil  baa  been  used  In  New  England  and 
other  eastern  seaboard  areas  extensively  In 
large  beating  plants.  In  hospitals,  schools, 
and  other  public  buildings.  It  Is  also  used 
In  large  quantities  to  power  ships.  Residual 
oil  Is  particularly  adaptable  to  such  usage 
in  view  of  Its  ease  and  cleanliness  of  han- 
dling and  clean  burning  characteristics.  The 
cost  of  conversion  to  coal-burning  and  ad- 
ditional handling  costs  make  such  conversion 
economically  prohibitive. 

There  Is  only  one  significant  area  wherein 
residual  fuel  oil  and  coal  are  In  basic  com- 
petition. That  Is  the  utility  market  Even 
here,  the  utilities  of  Maine,  parts  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Florida  either  have  never  used 
coal  or  are  not  now  equipped  to  do  so  Fur- 
thermore because  of  the  very  nature  of  Im- 
ported residual  oil,  such  competition  Is 
limited  to  a  very  narrow  strip  along  the  east 
coast.  The  Interior  Defjartment  has  esti- 
mated that  6  million  tons  of  coal  per  year 


is  the  total  amount  of  coal  in  direct 
petition  with  residual  oil. 

But  even  in  this  area  of  competition  t^ 
coal    industry    has    littls    cause    for     ' 
From   1060   through    I960,   sales  of 

fuel  oil  to  utilities  east  of  the  Rocky  : 

tains  reauLltMd  relatively  constant.  uT^ 
same  psrlod,  coal  sales  to  electric  utHtttn 
Increased  from  88.3  to  174  million  tooa  am 
year  and  by  1963  there  was  a  further  'irntZ 
to  2114  million  tons.  On  June  1,  19M,  t^ 
United  Mine  Workers  Journal  estlmatsd  ttet 
potential  market  demand  by  utllitlss  tm 
bituminous  coal  could  reach  450  million  tOM 
annually  by  1970. 

In  view  of  this  actual  and  potential  gravt^ 
In  coal  demand,  assertions  that  residual  ad 
Imports  constitute  a  threat  to  expandsd  ami 
production  and  are  responsible  for  UBsoi- 
ployment  in  the  coed  mining  Industry,  m 
entirely  without  foundation. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Honor- 
able Stewart  L.  Udall,  concurred  with  thk 
conclusion  when  on  March  23,  1964,  he  pn- 
dieted  a  iO-percent  Increase  In  coal  produc- 
tion during  the  current  year.  At  that  time, 
Mr.  Udall  noted  that  the  coal  Industry  vm 
now  one  of  the  most  highly  automated  ti 
the  United  States  and  that  the  Increealai 
effect  of  automation  would  be  such  that  ei- 
pected  Increases  In  output  would  not  remiH 
In  a  significant  increase  in  coal  mining  Johi. 
At  that  time,  Mr.  Udall  said:  "Bltuminoia 
coal  production  In  the  United  States  has  la- 
creased  more  than  12  percent  since  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson administration  took  ofDce,  bvt 
the  automation  encouraged  by  both  later 
and  management  In  the  coal  industry  has  n 
increased  production  per  man-day  that  ooel 
mine  emplojrment  actually  decreased  4  per- 
cent during  the  same  3-year  period."  Mr. 
Udall  cited  the  fact  that  between  1961  and 
1963  coal  production  Increased  from  408  mil- 
lion tons  to  462  million  tons  and  that  tb* 
average  number  of  men  working  daily  in  Um 
coal  mines  decreased  from  150,474  to  approi- 
Imately  143.700. 

Mr.  Udall  concluded  his  announcement  ct 
that  date  with  the  statement:  "It  has  be- 
come obvious  that  increased  production  at 
coal  in  Appalachia  is  not  the  whole  soIutiOD 
to  that  re^on's  unemployment,  nor  la  the 
(residual  fuel  oil)  import  program  causing 
additional  loss  of  miners'  Jobs. "  He  lald: 
"Increased  diversity  of  economic  develojj- 
ment"  In  that  region  is  the  key  factor." 
voLTTMB  or  MMenxoAi.  run.  oil  impoktb 

With  regard  to  testimony  that  residual  fuel 
oil  Imports  have  increased  steadily  during 
the  last  10  years  and  actually  have  Increased 
by  85.8  percent  since  controls  were  first  im- 
posed, the  following  table  has  been  prepsnd 
based  on  fig^ures  furnished  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines: 


I>tstnits  I    1  V  siijifily  of  resilual  fuel  oil 
IThou.sanJ.s  of  barrels  4iilly) 


I'rplliiiiriiu'y 


An  analysis  of  this  table  shows  that  from 
1953  through  1963,  the  amount  of  residual 
fuel  oil  consumed  In  the  United  States  In- 
creased by  only  28,000  barrels  per  day.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  the  amount  of  this  fuel 
available  from  domestic  sources  decreased  by 
345,000  barrels  a  day,  so  that  It  was  neces- 
sary for  residual  oil  consumers  to  obtain  the 
balance  of  their  supply  from  imports. 


With  regard  to  the  Increase  In  Import* 
during  this  period.  Secretary  Udall  hassUted 
that  "under  the  Presidential  Proclamatloo 
of  1969,  residual  fuel  oil  Imports  are  re- 
stricted to  that  amount  which  meets  the  in- 
dustrial demand  not  satisfied  by  domestie 
production.  The  increase  of  imports  hai 
been  due  entirely  to  the  declining  svafl- 
abllity    of    domestic    sxipplles.      Overall   r»- 


l96J^ 

,^  use  has  merely  kept  pace  with  the 

1S^^X^^^r^^^om  the«»  statistics 
»  "  l^SJ^pt  S  Umit  residual  Imports  to 

••  »^^ndmg  quw-ter  of  the  pr^^^ 
•»  "Stave  the  BOle  purpose  of  P-aduaUr 
J*'  Hn.,  ri«ldual  fuel  oil  Unports  entU-ely. 
•^^1  Siucer.  find  it  unprofitable  to 
j^gg^tic  Oil  pro«"     ,.,,d,,-i  oil.  and  by  im- 
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this  oDDortunity  to  solemnly  and  humWy 
JeiiiS'^U  unalterable  faith  in  /Umjgty 
Godlt  describes  the  Communist- iniR^lred 
SS;  toward  atheum:  it  reaffirms  Its  support 
of  a  coMUtutlonal  amendment  to  provide 
that  the  Bible  may  be  read  and  prayers  be 
offere?rn  tke  public  Bchools  of  our  comitry 
afonTwlth  re/ognltlon  of  a  Supreme  Being 
In  all  our  official  life. 


^^  Selr  refining  methods  have  been 
V^  ^aduaUy  decrease  the  amount  of 
••^  ^,  ^^Ained  from  each  barrel  of  crude 
'-W::i^'d  S  STlast  6  years,  the  yield 
«"  ''?f^  fuel  oil  on  refinery  runs  east  of 
<*  "Sikfes  hi  decrea««i  from  10.6  percent 
**s^ir?ent  in  Une  with  a  trend  which 
to  0.8  P**^?*  „irt.nce  over  the  entire  poet- 
!:::rrod  a^?wm?h"n  an  probability  will 
StlC  with  or  without  controls. 

CONCLUSION 

on,.  comDetitlon  between  residual  fuel  oil 
^!Ji  u  msignlflcant  with  regard  to  over- 
•"***^n^J^ctlon  and  these  UnporU  have 
•"  *^  ^^nSS  employment.  They  have. 
°°  Sr  o^he?  ^dTad  «tremely  harmful 
Sec^  on  ?h^  areas  of  the  country  depend- 

"L^New  EngSnd  which  is  remote  from  the 
J?  J^ids  the  oU  import  control  program 
r^i^Sted  in  a  sevwe  economic  burden. 
SJSch  hli^n  borne  not  only  by  the  con- 

rd3-ns.^SrtS.^r4i 

«fateJ^  those  countries  which  depend  to 
relate  »«   ""~r  ^^  revenues,   such   as 

Venrueirtheprmclp^  supplier  of  residual 
Juel^U^the  united  State,  and  a  key  coun- 
try in  Uie  sUblllty  of  Latin  America. 


Public  Worki  Appropriation  Bill,  1965 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16, 1964 
The   House    In   Committee    of   tJae   Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
"  nsTderatlon  the  bill   (HH.  11579)    mak^ 
Tpproprlatlons  for  certain  clvU  funcUons  ad- 
ministered  by   the   D«Pf  f^''"^,  ?.*,,ff;'S 
the  Panama  Canal,  certain  fg^^fles  of  the 
Deoartment  of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  En- 
Siv  C^r^lsslon,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Sfelop^nt     corporation,    ^e     Te-nesse« 
Valley    Authority,    and    the    »«  ^^are    RUer 
Basin  commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30    1965,  and  for  other  purposes. 


«Ii  God  We  Tnia"— Re»o'°^°°  °^  ^"^'^ 
of  Director!   of    Soothern   State*    In- 

dnttrial  Coaocil 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOTTTH    CABOLINA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1964 
Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  resou- 
tlon  entitled  "In  God  We  Trust/  which 
was  adopted  by  the  board  otdiTeci^^ 
of  the  Southern  States  Industrial  Coun- 
cU.  on  May  22,  1964. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"IN  GOD  WE  TBU8T--STATEMENT  AdOPTTD 
BY  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  SOtTTH- 
ERN     STATES     INDUSTRIAL     COUNCIL     ON     MAY 

22  1964,  AT  Its  Annual  Meeting 
Cherishing  the  fact  that  our  beloved  cou^- 
U-y  was  deeply  rooted  In  religious  faith  and 
Crediting  thU  tradition  to  »  BToup  of  wise 
and  virtuous  men  who  e«^^l^«f^„^^^'i": 
selves  upon  thU  land  through  l^^dlvldual  en- 
terprise Vnd  self-reliance  while  y^^*^,*^;^ 
acknowledging  God  as  the  ultimate  source 
of  their  strength;  and 

While  this  councU  is  gravely  concerned  at 
the  loss  of  liberties  and  the  e°cro^*^"'^ 
of  Government  on  the  citizens  and  States  it 
finds  the  most  far  reaching  threat  to  toe 
American  Republic  in  the  recent  Court-di- 
rected assaults  upon  religion. 

Therefore,  the  board  of  direct"  °'^^S! 
Southern    SUtes    Industrial    CouncU    takes 


Mrs  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
would  like  to  join  my  coUeagues  in  the 
commendation  of  the  very  distmgulshed 
chairman  of  the  Subcominittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  Congressman  Mike  Kihwan 
He  has  long  been  a  friend  of  programs 
in  this  Nation  to  develop  and  make  pos- 
sible national  development  and  progr^^ 
He  has  mentioned  water  today.  In  my 
own  district  we  are  begHming  one  of  the 
outstanding  water  projects  of  "^eNorth" 
west,  the  Wynooche.  We  are  Pjrt  oj^^e 
land  where  there  is  a  surplus  of  rainf  ^1 
and  yet  we  suffer  from  lack  of  storage 
water  The  construcUon  and  develop- 
ment of  reservoirs  in  this  area  wiU  not 
only  save  hundreds  of  acres  from  flood 
damage,  but  wiU  make  possible  the  de- 
velopment of  industry  because  of  this 
water  storage. 

In  the  bill  today,  also,  and  for  the 
Northwest,  are  funds  for  d^Peni^  ^h^ 
channel  of  the  Colurnbia  River      This 
river  has  long  been  the  economic  life- 
Une  of  my  district.    For  over  a  hundr^ 
years  Northwest  trade   and   commerw 
have  moved  on  it  to  nations  of  the  world, 
but    as   the    draft   depth   of   ships   in- 
creased, so  has  the  need  for  increased 
channel  modernization.     It  is.  indeed 
with  gratitude  that  the  citizens  of  ^th 
Oregon  and  Washington  mark  the  pas- 
sage for  this  purpose. 

I  am  also  grateful  for  the  flood  control 
encompassed  m  this  legislation     m  1948 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  fl?«ds  °f  this 
century  occurred  in  the  very  heart  of  my 
district     Prevention  of  damage  for  tne 
?uTure  is  essential  and  today  there  are 
funds  for  both  Oregon  and  Washington. 
In  conclusion  I  want  to  thank  the 
committee  and  Its  magnificent  staff  not 
only  for  the  preparation  of  this  biU  but 
also  for  each  Member's  ^^teU^ent  Inte^ 
it  m  the  problems  presented  to  them 
^y  Siblic  Tnd  congressional  witness^, 
-niey  asked  thoughtful,  searching  ques- 


tions which  always  lead  to  a  bettor  un- 
derstanding of  economic  involvements 
which  are  inherent  In  any  public  works 
program.     ^^^^^^___^_ 

Jesse  James  Motes  Da 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17.  1964 
Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  to  read  about  one  of  my  constit- 
uent in  the  June  14.  1964.  is^of 
Parade  magazine;  namely.  Jesse  James, 
a  bald  eagle.  ActuaUy.  Jesse  has  had  a 
lot  more  attention  than  many  of  the 
residents  of  the  18th  I»'^"<^t  °'  JlUno^ 
who  might  never   contact  theu:   Con- 

^'"iS^Speaker.  I  am  the  Congressman 
to  whom  the  authors  refer  in  the  article. 
I  aSi  pleased  things  worked  out  so  weU. 
However,  there  is  one  s«i.  ^te_  IXr. 
John  Wagner  passed  away  since  the  ar- 
ticle was  written  and  there  is  no  longer 
anyone  in  Henry  qualifl^  I^^^ere- 
the  bird  and  administer  the  zoo.  There 
tore  S  city  council  has  voted  to  send 
Jesse  James  on  to  the  Glen  Oak  Park 

"Tho^rSear  in  the  near  future  that 

{ToleTa^  ^m^n^  ^STm  stiJ  ^ 
K  to   get  to  Peoria  and  bring  some 
fresh  fish  for  Jesse. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Big  Flap  Over  a  Bald  Eaol« 
( By  Sid  ROSS  and  Peter  D.  Albertson) 
HrNKT  ILL  —When  two  U.S.  game  wardens 
camrand'^iok  away  D.  Job.  ^^^^^^ 
bald  eagle  because  nobody  but  «»«  V?^®\r^. 
ment  ts  allowed  to  own  such  a  ^^'  ^^"^ 
Sy    Uttle    town    of   2.300   woke   up   in   a 


The  affair  of  the  bald  eagle-the  ofnclal 
svmS,!  of  the  United  SUtes-beganwhen  a 
iSwamier.  Joseph  Vysocky.  turned  up  at 
t^toWs  dentUt's  office  vrtth  the  wounded 
hi^  Dr  Wagner,  a  noted  outdoorsman  who 
S^tes^  coiumn  on  hunting  and  fishing  for 
^i^eeWv  Henry  News-Republican,  nursed 
toe  rgl"ba?K  to'healto  In  his  small  private 

^The  bird's  whole  left  side  was  shot  up/' 
Doc  warier  recalls.  -'His  wing  was  crippled 
^  ht^couldn-t  fly.  He  was  completely 
emaciated  and  refused  to  eat.  I  put  a  splint 
on  his  wmg.  but  he  Just  Uy  toere  In  a  trance 
most  Of  t^f  time.  Ittookweel^andw^^to 
^rlng  him  back  to  healto.  Then  I  g^^lm  ^ 
*.ftt  fish  which  bald  eagles  like.  The  kias 
froun^he're  loved  him  and  t^e^ -J^^^J^, 
to  go  out  and  catch  carp  and  bullheads  lor 

^^  says  that  when  the  eagle  began  to 
re^er  he  named  him  Jesse  James  "because 

''V^ZZ^^^^.ne.  m  Boc-s  z^  along^^^^ 
the  rest  of  the  menagerie:  15  or  20  ducKs, 
ffe^eer,  some  pheasants,  a  racoon,  and  a 
number  of  chickens.  ^_,  » 

Doc  Wagner  discovered  that  he  needed  a 

sputters  indignantly,  "in  r^^^^^lf^^^  i° 
big  guys,  one  In  plain  clotoes.  ««  0*^«^^^ 
a   u^form  with  a  Sam  Browne  belt  and   a 
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gun.  and  they  took  Jeaae  Jamea  away.  W« 
wer«  all  liappy  bere  In  Henry  until  tills 
liappened." 

Headlines  in  the  next  Issue  of  the  News- 
Republican  screamed:  "Pederal  Agents  Seise 
Bald  Eagle  In  Henry  Zoo." 

"  'You're  not  eligible  for  a  bald  eagle  per- 
mit.* they  told  me,"  recounts  Doc.  "They 
said  I  was  violating  Federal  law  and  that  If 
I  let  them  take  Jesse  away  I  wouldn't  be 
prosecuted."  Pederal  law.  Doc  later  dis- 
covered, states  that  a  bald  eagle  may  be 
housed  only  In  a  public  zoo. 

Doc  was  stunned,  "^ere  I'd  brought  Jesse 
back  to  health  and  strength.  He  was  eat- 
ing well  on  a  steady  supply  of  fresh  flsh  the 
kids  were  catching  for  him  every  day.  He 
was  real  perky,  could  Jump  3  feet  to  his 
roost.     He  was  my  main  attraction." 

The  agents  slapped  leg  cuffs  on  the  bird, 
threw  a  burlap  bag  over  Its  head  and  wings 
and  took  It  away  as  Doc  stood  by  helplessly. 

"One  of  the  agents  even  criticized  me  for 
naming  the  eagle  Jesse  James."  Doc  told 
Parade.  "He  said  It  was  an  Insult  to  the 
U.S.  official  bird." 

it's    aN    OUTRAGE 

The  news  spread  like  wildfire  In  Henry. 
In  the  Voice  of  the  People  column  In  the 
Kews-Republlcan,  Indignant  letters  support- 
ad  Doc.  "I  saw  a  Federal  game  warden  bru- 
tally nuknhandle  an  American  eagle,"  wrote 
•ne  townsman.  "I  think  It's  an  outrage  and 
rather  stupid  that  Federal  game  wardens 
should  conflscat«  the  bald  eagle  from  our 
■oo,"  added  C.  F.  Mertdan.  Ned  Potter  sug- 
gested that  the  town  write  to  its  Congress- 
men. 

Even  the  kids  wrote.  Said  Tom  Zlegler. 
14:  "I  have  caught  many  carp  and  bullheads 
to  feed  the  bald  eagle  at  the  Henry  Zoo. 
and  I  think  he  got  to  know  me  because  he 
always  talked  in  a  funny  voice  when  I  was 
around."  And  14-year-old  Billy  McEvoy 
noted:  "I  have  been  going  flshlng  two  and 
three  times  a  week  Just  to  catch  flsh  for 
Jesse  James  •  •  •  [He]  preferred  flsh  to  any- 
thing, and  I  wonder  who  will  take  time  to 
go  flshlng  for  him  now." 

But  the  crowning  Insiilt  was  a  letter  frc«n 
Robert  Newton:  "In  case  you've  forgotten 
the  name  of  the  Federal  game  warden.  Just 
ask  any  citizen  of  Henry  the  name  of  the 
'mean  old  man'  who  swipes  eagles  from  zoos 
and  steckls  candy  from  little  kids." 

Editor  Dick  Flnfgeld  remembers  that  "the 
whole  community  was  upset  over  the  affair. 
It  was  the  genej^  topic  of  conversation." 

The  town  sprang  to  action.  Their  Con- 
gressman was  deluged  with  messages.  He 
contacted  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall.  who  contacted  the  Flsh  and  Wildlife 
Service,  which  contacted  lawyers  and  agents, 
who  contacted  Doc  and  the  town  fathers. 
The  city  council  finally  took  the  matter  Into 
its  own  hands  and  solved  the  problem  by 
voting  to  take  over  the  Wagner  zoo — thus 
making  it  legally  qualified  to  house  a  bald 
eagle.  Doc  Wagner  was  named  director  of 
the  Henry  Munlcli>al  Zoo. 

THK     RETURN     OF     JESSE     J  AMIS 

Then  the  city  of  Henry  received  an  official 
document  from  the  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice which  stated  that  although  the  Pederal 
Government  was  the  rightful  owner  of  Jesse 
James,  the  bird  would  be  released  on  perma- 
nent loan  to  the  Henry  Municipal  Zoo,  Dr. 
Wagner,  director. 

Now  the  Henry  Municipal  Zoo.  open  7  days 
a  week,  has  lU  bald  eagle  back.  On  his 
perch  roosts  the  town's  pride,  a  bit  be- 
draggled, but  still  powerful  and  handsome 
and  majestic.  The  sign  over  his  cage  reads: 
"American  Bald  ESeigle — Protected  and  loaned 
by  the  US.  D^>artment  of  the  Interior — 
'our  national  bird' — Only  3.800  eagles  exist 
in  the  United  States  of  America." 

Oh,  yea.  The  name  of  the  bald  eagle  has 
been    changed    to    "something    more    digni- 


fied."    aays   Doe   Wagner, 
gaooe  warden's  worda.    1^  sign 
now  reade:  "CMr  Jeae*  Ji 


tbe 
Its  pea 


East  BerBa  Rerolt  in  Jnne  1953 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

or   NEW    TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1964 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  peo- 
ples in  East  European  countries  have 
shown  their  bravery  and  courage  on 
numerous  occasions  since  the  end  of  the 
last  war.  since  their  subjection  to  Soviet- 
imposed  Communist  ts^ranny.  Such  an 
occasion  was  the  revolt  of  workers  in 
East  Berlin  in  June  1953,  which  began 
as  a  protest  demonstration,  but  soon  be- 
came a  mass  revolt  in  many  industrial 
centers  of  E^t  Germany. 

On  June  15  it  was  announced  that  the 
production  quotas  of  all  industrial  work- 
ers would  be  raised.  But  the  people 
were  already  tired  from  overwork  smd 
lack  of  food.  As  the  result  of  the  an- 
nounced raise  in  production  quotas,  in- 
dustrial workers  reacted  swijftly.  The 
first  move  was  made  on  the  next  day  by 
a  group  of  workers  on  the  building  sites 
of  the  Stalinallee.  The  strike  began 
by  one  group,  and  was  rapidly  followed 
by  other  groups.  Then  a  banner  was 
displayed,  on  which  appeared  the  de- 
mands of  the  workers  for  better  pay,  bet- 
ter food,  and  better  working  conditions. 
The  group  began  its  march  to  the  gov- 
ernment building,  where  some  5,000  of 
them  intended  to  deliver  their  demands 
to  tlie  heads  of  government.  When  the 
government  leaders,  Ulbricht  and  Grote- 
wohl,  refused  (or  did  not  dare)  to  be  seen 
and  disappeared  through  a  cellar  door, 
then  the  workers  decided  on  a  general 
strike  for  the  next  day  and  dispersed. 

On  the  17th  about  100.000  strikers 
marched  through  the  streets  and  cou- 
rageously faced  not  only  the  firing  by 
People's  Police,  but  also  the  Russian 
tanks  when  they  began  appearing  in  all 
parts  of  the  city.  The  clashes  lasted  all 
afternoon  in  the  course  of  which  more 
than  100  were  killed  and  the  government 
requested  Soviet  aid.  Then  the  Soviet 
commandant  proclaimed  a  state  of  emer- 
gency. The  tanks  began  to  move.  By 
9  o'clock  the  streets  were  cleared  of 
strikers  and  a  curfew  was  imposed,  so 
that  by  nightfall  the  Soviet  Army  was 
in  complete  control.  In  these  circum- 
stances there  appeared  little  prospect 
that  the  strike  and  demonstrations 
would  spread  to  other  towns,  but  on  the 
18th  and  19th  work  stoppages  took  place 
in  all  the  towns  and  cities  in  East  Ger- 
many. Subsequently  these  were  brought 
under  control,  but  only  by  fierce  methods 
with  Soviet  help.  Thus  came  to  an  end 
the  most  outward  show  of  courage  and 
of  love  of  freedom  on  the  part  of  the 
German  workers  and  German  people  en- 
slaved by  the  Kremlin-sustained  regime 
of  East  Germany. 

Today,  11  years  after  that  heroic  show 


of  courage  by  these  daring  and  aw 
Germans,   we  oboerre   the  anali 
of  that  June   17.  afDrmlng  our  in^ 
hearted    and    Renuine    admlratlaD  W 
their  firm  determination  to  carry  m 
their  fight  for  freedom  agalnat  fort^ 
ding  odds. 

Some  Good  Caa  Be  Dose  by  AIA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURT  L  TALCOn 

or  CAUrouriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB 

Wednesday,  June  17,  19€4 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Jm- 
portant  to  a  strong  economy  to  get  ABA 
back  on  the  track.  The  Pederal  Qo?. 
emment  has  a  legitimate  role  to  play  in 
aiding  blighted  regions  by  providlm 
technical  help,  research  and  iimt^^ 
financial  aid  to  the  worst-hit  commuBi< 
ties.  That  is  the  role  intended  by  Sena- 
tor Douglas  and  his  colleagues  wba 
they  set  out  in  1955  to  pilot  thnx^li 
Congress  a  program  designed  for  fhe 
truly  depressed  areas  of  Appalachla,  Vtm 
declining  New  England  textile  towDi, 
sinking  farm  counties  of  the  Southeut 
and  lumber  regions  of  the  Northv«it 
Their  original  plan  would  have  qualified 
only  40  of  the  most  distressed  areas  for 
aid. 

But  along  the  way  the  sponsors  were 
forced  to  trade  votes  by  adding  more  of 
what  Senator  Douglas  called  "pass-the- 
biscuits-pappy  amendments,"  includlnc 
more  and  more  congressional  districts. 
As  a  result,  their  noble  project  has  gone 
malignantly,  tragically  awry.  Handed 
an  impossible  law  to  administer  to  be- 
gin with,  the  bureaucrats  have  done  ao 
appalling  job  of  magnifying  the  horrible 
mess.  They  have  gone  trippingly 
through  the  Nation  scattering  bouqueta 
of  greenbacks  to  those  comparatively 
healthy  communities  blessed  with  the 
leadership  and  organization  necessary  to 
put  together  sham  development  plans 
and  to  maneuver  applications  throogh 
the  Potomac  papermiU.  Meanwhile,  the 
truly  underdeveloped  communities  con- 
tinue to  wither  in  the  shadows,  blighted 
with  unemployment  and  a  lack  of  lead- 
ership and  entrepreneurial  talent.  The 
result:  less  than  $2  out  of  every  $5  which 
ARA  has  broadcast  has  gone  to  those 
areas  whose  unemployment  doubles  the 
national  average. 

"The  ARA  has  behaved  like  a  not  too 
virtuous  girl  who  can  not  say  no,"  one 
economist  who  helped  the  agency  get 
started  said,  "But  it  must  learn.  It 
must  establish  priorities,  pinpoint  tbe 
causes  of  trouble  and  help  communities 
organize  to  break  the  bottlenecks  hold- 
ing them  back." 

More  mooey  Is  not  th«  answer.  As  an 
efissofltf  flnt  itBP*  OonCMSS  musfc  dras- 
tioally  tighten  Om  eliglhlBty  crMeila.  re- 
stricting ARA  aid  to  the  truly  depreaaed 
areas  and  placing  an  absolute  limit  ai 
any  one  time  to  the  150  counties — 5  per- 
cent of  the  total — in  the  worst  economk 
straits  as  determined  on  the  basis  of  low- 
est median  family  income  and  hlgheat 


t96Jf 

„i«vment     By     passing     such     a 
2S! SrS^n  law  in  thVflrst  place,  Con- 
2S^t^  succeeded  only  in  d^iPating 
■^SLvT  of   dollars  and  inspiring   false 
•Sf^f  cure-^is  without  really  helping 
***,n  nS     ARA  can  point  to  a  few 
£St  si2>S^but  these  are  rare  indeed 
!?Si  STmUllons  spent.     If  Congress 
2L^ot  decide  to  have  a  truly  'depressed 
**^  rfrC^^ram"  instead  of  gigantic  pork 
SLf     r^eSction    agency."    then    the 
S?  should  insist  that  the  entire  mess 
!f^lowed  to  expire  as  scheduled. 
^^^Vhe  eUgibiUty  i^J^^^^'  ^i\% 
^%on\d  be  taken  to  add  to  the  ARA  s 
w»rtf  development  tools : 
*^«?rst    Congress  could  remove  the  re- 
JJSon  Uniting  ARA  loans  to  busine^es 
Suannot  get  credit  from  eonve^ional 
I«nrees     This  provision   limits  ARA   to 
S^g  oriy  new  or  marginal  firms  and 
JS^R  to^deal  with  a  horde  of  fast  buck 
S^irs  th^can-t  get  credit  elsewhere. 
**Smid    congress   could   provide   tax 
wSves  for  new  business  expansionln 
SS^eoressed  areas  to  draw  the  corpo- 
'SleTnSff  America  into  the  fight  and 
It»y  from  the   overcrowded   megalop- 
;SS  which  are  crying  for  more  Feder^ 
Sdles   for   mass   transit^  and   urijan 
tirvlces     At    present,    nothing    in    the 
Sa  act   offers   any    real    incentive    to 
SuJmel  blue  chip  or  established  Indus- 
S?to  the  depressed  areas.     Pour  percent 
Serest  on  venture  capital  is  not  an  ef- 
Sve  carrot  to  dangle  before  successful 
S^mUons.     ARA  officials  after  3  years 
Sf  werience  should  understand  this. 

Third   ARA  could  be  given  the  funds 
and  instructed  to  assemble  a  team  of  ex- 
^rt    economists    and    technicians    who 
Jould  help  local   communities  to  do  a 
SSningfil  job  of  appraising  ^eir  a^ts. 
pinpointing  the  development  botUenecks 
knd  marshaling  resources  for  an  effective 
attack  on  their  problems.     So  far  the  re- 
search, technical  aid.  and  local  planning 
programs  all  have  been  largely  a  sham. 
Finally,  the  ARA  must  find  ways  to  tap 
the  greatest  underdeveloped  resource  in 
most  of  these  troubled  regions,  the  enor- 
mous potential  entrepreneurial  talent  of 
the  small  businessmen  and  existing  in- 
dustries-^lready  in  the  community. 

One  of  their  greatest  problems  is  lack 
of  modern  financial  prowess  and  man- 
agerial know-how.     To  solve  this.  ARA 
could  emulate  the  Red  Cross  and  com- 
munily   chest.      Skilled    business   man- 
agers would  volunteer  not  only  frona  the 
ranks  of  retired  but  from  active  duty  by 
"leaves  of  absence"  to  contribute  to  the 
public  service  thrill  of  helping  troubled 
enterprises    in    depressed    areas    breaK 
throuKh  to  prosperity. 
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President  Johnson  flew  to  the  interna- 
Sa^Jport  in  Philadelphia  en  mu^ 
Swarthmore  where  he  later  addre®«i 
meTraduating  class  of  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege The  President  was  given  a  tremen- 
dous reception  and  I  am  happy  to ^y 
t.hat  I  was  among  those  present.  I  would 
I?ke  toTn^luS  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord the  following  articles  and  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer on  Tuesday.  June  9.  1964. 

PRESIDENT    JOHNSON    AT   SWAKTHMOEK 

in  his  address  to  the  graduating  claMOl 
S^t^hn^ore  CoUege^at  t-  ce-ennlal^^^ 

"^'r^TnmorfaTa^d  si^llcant  remark,  on 
Thf  ro!L^  oT(S,vern-enf  and  the  Indlvdual 

thll^esldenfs  theme  because  Swarthmore, 
2  thTnewBpaper  noted  editorially  Monday 
^  a   college   renowned   for  the   emphaslB   It 
gives  t^  the  importance  of  the  Individual  m, 

"^h^'slgnmcancf  of  Mr.  JohnBon'B  com- 
m  Jntl  u  in  their  tfmeUne«^-at  a  Junctxrre  in 
^e  Sauon'8  history  when  many  Americans 
Ire  STncemed  about  the  growth  of  govern- 
mental   power   and    the   spread   of    bureau 

era  tic  authority.  cause  of 

President  Johnson  espoused  the  cause  oi 

Kood  government   that  helps  to  P'otec^^^** 

nServe  Individual  liberties,  instead  of  weak- 

KTr  destroying  ^^^^- ^!J^f^%Z 

^prsSrsTn-ASc^b^t^oS^^^^^ 

fs  the  sum  total  of  the  people  It  fe^^^J« 

choices  you  personally  make  •  •      will  finally 

Secldfthe  character  of  this  country 

The  President  thus  stated  a  great  trutiK 

TTT^rnrtunatelv     many   Americana   are   prone 

r^nei^Te^t^helr individual  roles  in  shaping 

^e  desTlny   of   the   Nation.     Some   citizens 

all  ?:  SLt°that  the  mdlvlduM  rtghW 

all   Americans,   without  exception,  be   safe 

^uard^      When  UxdlvldualB  faU  to  exercl«J 

fhelr^esponslblUtles   It    Is    i^ievltable    wid. 

indeed.  eLntlal  that  the  Government  lns«- 

Ste  whatever  measures  are  required  to  In- 

sure  the  constitutional  rights  of  aai. 

President   Johnson    stressed   that   govern- 
ment In  the  American  system  does  not  m^ 
S  the  Federal  level  alone  but  i^'^l"^^" .^tate 
and    local    administrations   and.    most    im 
portant.    the   people    themselvM^ 

Tt  seems  to  u»— *8.  we  beUeve.  It  does  w 
PrilSrJohn«>n-that  Individual  liberty 
2d  individual  responsibility  are  msepamble^ 
The  citizen  who  prizes  ^^ /^^"^^.^^^ 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  good  citizen- 
ship in  a  free  society.  „e<KiitHeR  is  re- 
-The  (greatest  of  these  responsibilities  Is  re 
sp^ttfr  both  the  prmclple  and  the  practice 
of  equal  Justice  for  all  fellow  men.  without 
dlsSlmlnitlon.  and  steadfast  '^««>  ^«  ^/^ 
fend    the   rlght.s   of   others  as    diligently   as 


less   and  daring  people  have  had  a  long 
and"  turbulent  history,  extending  back  to 
the  Middle  Ages.     They  had  their  glo^ 
rious  days  in  the  distant  past,  but  durm 
most  of  modem  times  they  have  been 
subjected  to  alien  rule  in  their  homelana, 
and  therefore  have  suffered  under  op- 
pressive foreign  regimes.    Aft^r  end.n-ing 
the  autocratic  rule  of  czanst  Russia  for 
more  than  a  full  century,  toward  the  end 
S  the  First  world  War  they  regained 
their   freedom,    proclaimed    their    inde- 
pendence and  founded  the  Lithuanian 

Thenceforth  for  more  than  two  dec- 
ades they  worked  hard  in  rebuUding  their 
hoSes  and  in  strengthening  tiieir  newly 
established  democratic  institutions.     In 
Sat  relatively  short  time  democracyUK>k 
firm  roots  in  the  country,  and  the  people 
wereSoying  their  freedom.    During  all 
^ItSLl   however,   Lithuanlar^   were 
fearful  of  the  rise  of  nazism  i"  Gennany 
al  they  were  seriously  apprehensive  of 
the  soviet  regime's  evil  i^te^^lons  toward 
them,    unfortunately,  their  woret  fears 
proved  to  be  well  founded,  for  by  mid- 
1940  they  were  robbed  of  their  freedom 

^CearTy"  mo'the  Soviet  Union  had 
already  stationed  Red  army  umts  in  all 
strategic  regions  of  the  country,  and  in 
mid-June  Lithuania  was  overrun  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  Red  army.  Prom  that  time 
oS  Uthuanla  became,  for  fU  Practical 
purposes,  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  or 
independent  Lithuania  ceased  to  ewst 
Prom  then  on  for  a  year  terror  reigned 
over  the  whole  country.    No  one  f elt  saie 

from  arrest  and  l^^P^JJ^^V  tSe 
soviet  Government  saw  to  it  that  there 
was  no  opposition  to  Its  treachery^  The 
arrests  and  imprisonments  of  innocent 
^d  helpless  persons.  totaUng  perhaps 
over  100.000.  went  on.  And  m  June  of 
1941  arrests  were  carried  on  on  a  whole- 
sale scale,  and  all  those  arrested  were  de- 
ported to  distant  soviet  concentration 
Smps.  there  to  slave  and  suffer  for  want- 
ing and  wishing  freedom. 

On  the  observance  of  the  anniversary 
of  this  cruelty  by  Soviet  authoriti^  we 
all  hope  and  pray  that  helpless  Uthu- 
anlahs  in  their  homeland  regain  their 
freedom.  


one's  own. 


President  Johnion  at  Swarthmore 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

or    PZKMSYLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17,  1964 
Mr     GREEN    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday  morning.  June  8. 


Lithuanian  VicHm*  of  Soviet  Deportation 
in  194(M1 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  17,  1964 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker  the  3 
million  Uthuanlans  constitute  the  lat- 
est ethnic  element  among  the  three  Bal 
tic  oeoDles  and  Lithuania  is  the  largest 
of  The  thi^  small  Baltic  countries. 
These  sturdy  and  stouthearted,  daunt- 


Barry  Would  Rather  Be  Rifht 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17.  1964 
Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Col- 
umnist Arthur  Hoppe  does  not  often 
wSte  a  column  In  a  senous  vein  such  as 
The  one%lished  in  the  San  Fr^^c^ 
Chronicle  on  Sunday.  June  14.  enUUed 
"BARRY  Would  Rather  Be  Right,  I  Hope. 
His  column  follows:  .,  „  « 

BARET   WOULD   RATHER    BE    RIGHT.    I   HOP. 

( By  Arthur  Hoppe ) 

so  the  senate  voted  to  e^f  ^J^'' .'"/^^*^ 
nt  last  What  a  strange  mixture  of  feeling 
the  news  hroughl^latlon.  "-^l^^^f  "^j;^"^ 
all  that,  a  deep.  almoBt  mysUcal  renewal 
S  faith  m  the  Tightness  or  our  Byst*m. 
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How  Bick  the  Bjrstem  often  seemed  during 
the  76  long  days  of  meanlnglcsa  talk  to 
which  few  listened.  Here  was  the  most  im- 
portant legislative  body  In  the  world  engaged 
m  a  ritual  as  pointless  as  the  mad  tea 
party.     Was   this   the   dream  of  democracy? 

Then  came  the  vote.  In  Its  own  sweet 
way,  In  lU  own  sweet  time,  the  Senate  Issued 
Its  decision  on  the  major  Issue  of  tbe  day. 
And  once  again  I  thought  how  Inane,  how 
curious,  how  wrong  our  system  Is  from  day 
to  day.  Yet  how  enduring,  how  secure,  how 
right  It  Is  from  year  to  year.  My  faith  In 
both  Its  charm  and  Its  strength  was  re- 
freshed. 

And  oddly  enough,  what  made  me  feel  best 
Is  that  when  the  historic  motion  was  made 
to  end  the  senseless  flUbuster,  one  of  the 
■even  nonsoutherners  who  voted  "no"  was 
Senator  Ba«bt  Goldwatkr. 

I  don't  mean  It  snldely.  Personally,  I've 
long  been  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Goldwater. 
He's  always  seemed  to  me  to  embody  all  those 
good  qualities  we  think  of  as  American: 
friendliness,  openness,  honesty,  simplicity, 
and  dedication  to  principles. 

But  in  the  past  few  months,  as  he  drew 
closer  to  the  presidential  nomination,  you 
liad  the  feeling  he  was  purposely  blurring  the 
square-cut  edges  of  his  own  sincerity  Is  he 
really  for  voluntary  social  security?  I've 
read  hla  latest  position  paper  four  times  and 
I  can't  tell.  Does  he  really  want  to  sever 
diplomatic  relations  with  Russia?  Use  nu- 
clear weapons  In  Vietnam?  Withdraw  from 
the  U.N.  If  It  does  not  do  what  we  say?  Yes 
and  no,  maybe,  perhaps. 

And  as  I  watched  him  seemingly  soften  up 
this  stand,  cloud  that  Issue  and  muddy  up 
the  waters  as  do  most  politicians.  I  felt  sad. 
1  felt  I  was  watching  the  sickness  In  our  sys- 
tem Itself  destroy  all  the  good  qualities  we 
think  of  as  American.  Then  he  voted  against 
ending  the  filibuster. 

You  may  argue  he  voted  that  way  to  appeal 
to  the  South,  pacify  the  conservatives,  ap- 
pease the  racists.  I  don't  think  so  I  think 
It  was  principle.  He  has  always  voted  for 
the  filibuster  as  a  safeguard  In  our  system. 
And  he  voted  that  way  again  this  time, 
knowing  full  well  it  was  against  the  stand  of 
his  party — the  party  upon  whose  nomination 
he  Is  counting. 

So  when  Mr.  Goi-dwater  cast  his  vote.  I 
felt  the  way  you  do  when  you  come  out  of  a 
dark  and  tangled  underbrush  Into  the  sun- 
light once  again. 

For  I  believe  that  It  Is  terribly  Important 
to  all  of  us  that  a  man  like  Senator  Gold- 
WATEK  Is  still  able  to  stick  to  his  principles  In 
our  complex  society.  Par  more  Important 
than  his  being  elected  President.  And  I 
don't  mesin  that  snldely.  either. 


An  Unnecesiary  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17.  1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  no  Indication  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  intends  to  abandon 
its  market  news  wire  service  which  is  in 
direct  competition  with  similar,  com- 
petent private  services  and  was  initiated 
without  congressional  authorization. 
There  is  Increasing  concern  over  this 
Government  activity,  which  is  unneces- 
sary, sui  added  cost  to  the  overburdened 
taxpayers,  and  contrary  to  public  policy. 
I  call  attention  to  the  following  editorial 


that  appe«Lred  In  the  June  12  issue  of  the 
Efsrin  Dally  Courier-News, -and  urge  that 
the  Congress  look  into  this  matter  with- 
out delay: 

An  Unnxckssaxt  Servicx 

Some  months  back  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  launched  a  news  wire  service 
supplying  crop  Information  to  firms  willing 
to  pay  the  telegraph  tolls. 

Begun  without  legislative  authority,  the 
program  put  the  U.S.  Government  Into  a 
business  competing  for  the  first  time  with 
private  wire  services  In  the  dissemination  of 
news. 

The  E)epartment'8  Agriculture  Marketing 
Service  Introduced  what  It  called  Its  New 
Market  News  Service  under  which  subscrib- 
ers could  tap  Into  a  farflung  Government 
lea.sed-wlre  network. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
sociation has  pointed  out,  meanwhile,  that 
the  Agriculture  Department's  news  wire 
service  Is  contrary  to  public  policy  set  forth 
by  Congress  In  creating  the  US.  Informa- 
tion Agency.  That  legislation  requires  the 
USIA  to  encourage  maximum  use  of  private 
news  agencies  rather  than  operating  a  do- 
mestic news  agency  on  its  own. 

Congress  should  lose  no  time  in  demand- 
ing termination  of  the  market  news  wire 
service  for  three  reasons:  It  Is  contrary  to 
public  policy;  It  is  competitive  with  private 
business;  It  adds  unnecessary  costs  to  Gov- 
ernment 

Fortunately  there  Is  a  move  In  Congress 
now  to  bring  the  question  Into  the  open 
where  It  belongs  An  amendment  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  977  would  make  possible 
an  Impartial  study  of  New  Market  News 
Service.  Including  public  hearings  which  up 
to  this  time  have  not  been  held  by  any  con- 
gressional committee. 


Scr anion  Can  Provide  Leadership 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  WEAVER 

OF    FINN8YLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17,  1964 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  high 
regard  for  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton  In 
the  24th  District  is  reflected  in  editorials 
appearing  In  the  Meadville  Tribune. 
Meadville.  Pa.,  the  Titusville  Herald. 
Titusvllle,  Pa..  Times-News,  Erie,  Pa, 
and  the  Sharon  Herald,  Sharon,  Pa. 

The  editorials  are  as  follows: 

(From  the  Meadville  (Pa  )  Tribune,  June  15, 

19641 

GOP    Does    Have    Leadership 

Meadville  and  Allegheny  CoUege  are  hon- 
ored today  by  the  presence  of  a  distinguished 
Pennsylvanlan  who  not  only  Is  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  but  now  Is  an  avowed 
candidate  for  the  Republican  presidential 
nomination.  We  can  assure  him  that  a  vast 
majority  of  the  Republicans  of  this  area 
welcome  and  support  his  candidacy,  that 
district  delegates  are  In  his  corner. 

Governor  Scranton  will  deliver  the  com- 
mencement address,  and  he  will  be  presented 
for  an  honorary  degree  by  another  dlstln- 
g\ilshed  Pennsylvanlan — a  citizen  of  the 
Meadville  community  and  an  alumnus  of  the 
college— Lt.  Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer.  The 
Lieutenant  Governor  Is  closely  Involved  In 
the  ScranUin  decision.  If  the  Governor 
should  be  nominated  and  elected,  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  automatically  would  become 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 


Republican  moderates — and  moct 
Ucans  avoid  the  extremes  of  Ubenuj^ 
conservatism — rejoice  at  the  Governor^  ^ 
clslon.  They  are  aware  that  he  taan  m 
uphill  battle,  that  the  odds  favor  nettlMr  te 
nomination,  at  this  late  date,  nor  his  dg^ 
tlon  against  President  Johnson.  But  ttei 
applaud  the  courage  and  sense  of  rrqinj 
blUty  that  have  persuaded  him  to  *^\n  g^ 
this  grueling  task  on  behalf  of  what  be  b^ 
lleves  to  be  the  preservation  of  the  two- 
party  system  and  the  continued  efTectlTcncv 
of  his  own  party. 

It  was  a  dark  period,  a  week  ago,  yihm 
Senator  Goldwater  appeared  certain  to  |iia 
the  nomination  because  no  moderate  auae 
forth  to  do  battle  with  him.  There  wu  no 
leader  about  whom  other  moderates  oouM 
rally.  Tiie  nomination  and  the  futur*  at 
the  party  appeared  to  be  going  by  default. 
Prom  coast  to  coast  there  were  cries  of  tn* 
gulsh  that  Barit  Goldwater  did  not  repn- 
sent  majority  GOP  thinking,  that  his  ooaii. 
nation  would  spell  defeat  for  the  naUoaal 
ticket  and  place  In  Jeopardy  the  candldadM 
of  a  host  of  State  and  local  offlcesMktn. 
They  constitute  the  grassroots  base  upon 
which  strong  and  effective  p>olltlcal  organlia- 
tlons  must  be  built. 

It  looked  last  week  as  though  the  Repub- 
lican Party  might  loae  Its  stature  as  an  effec- 
tive pKilltlcal  Instrument.  And  It  meant  VbaX, 
as  Governor  Scranton  so  aptly  put  It.  8u 
Francisco  would  be  a  desultory  affair,  wltnaat- 
Ing  a  coronation  rather  than  a  convention. 

Those  fears  now  are  dissipated.  Whaterer 
the  outcome,  the  party  Is  demonstrating  vl- 
tallty  and  political  responsibility.  There  win 
be  a  contest.  Republicans  will  have  a  choice. 
There  is  a  leader. 

Governor  Scranton  may  have  entered  the 
lists  too  late,  as  he  has  been  the  first  to ' 
admit.  But  he  nevertheless  has  displayed 
great  courage  and  evidenced  an  historic  senae 
of  fulfillment  The  party  must  be  saved 
and.  despite  the  demands  It  will  make  ujyjo 
him,  he  la  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice  tOA 
the  effort  to  achieve  that  end. 

Because  of  hla  unequaled  quallficatlone, 
his  demonstrated  skill  as  a  campaigner,  end 
the  Inherent  appeal  of  his  cause,  he  has  a  reel 
chance  for  success.  Republicans  now  can 
view  the  campaign  with  a  new  feeling  of 
optimism  and  a  new  hope  of  victory. 


IFrora'the  TltusvUle  (Pa.)   Herald,  June  15, 

1»64] 

Scranton  fob  President 

Finally  the  time  has  come  when  this  news- 
paper Is  able  to  advise  Its  readers  on  a  ques- 
tion of  national  Importance  with  first-hand 
knowledge  to  support  Its  cane. 

It  is  simply  this.  William  Warren  Scranton 
would  make  a  great  President. 

He  has  a  tremendous  sense  of  duty  With- 
out this  no  man  can  become  an  inspired 
leader 

He  has  a  fine  mind,  sharpened  by  a  top- 
night  education  and  honed  by  experience 
In  Washington  and  Harrlsburg. 

He  Is  keenly  aware  or  the  problems  of  the 
country  Few  If  any  men  keep  themselvee 
better  Informed  or  size  up  a  prc^blem  faster. 

He  has  demonstrated  that  he  can  turn  t 
slipping  .State  In  Ui  a  climbing  State  He 
would  give  the  country  the  same  kind  of  lift. 

And  fln.illy.  he  is  a  man  of  courage— deep 
co\irage.  the  kind  of  courage  that  will  take 
on  any  odds  If  In  his  heart  he  feels  the  cause 
Is  right. 

Knowing  the  man  pxTsonally.  we  are  sure 
of  our  ctJurse.  We  are  for  Governor  Scranton 
all  the  way. 


jFrom  the  Erie  (Pa  )  Times-News. 

June  14,  19S4I 

Scranton  To  Run 

Thinking  Americans,   whether  Republican 

or    Democratic,    will    welcome    Gov.    WUllem 

Scranton '8   courageous  decision   to   fonneBy 


mi 

^^    the    OOf    prertdentlal 

*rvliii«or8cranton'i  record.  In  Waeblngton 
^JTHarrlBburg.  eetabllahee  him  ae  a  mod- 
!-L  aerrublican,  flK»Uy  ooneervaUre  but 
^MDM.  to  meet  this  countor'e  reeponaUHUUes 
TIadutlea  In  a  modern  world  to  whlcli  the 
jUJted  Btatea  la  unconteetably  the  atrongest 
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nomination 


Tf  the  Republicans  nominate  Governor 
-Jlnton  they  will  be  led  by  a  man  of  whom 
f^^gjty  and  the  country  oan  be  proud. 
!i^  U  not  a  man  who  eboota  from  the  hip. 
T^  U  a  man  whose  whole  pubUc  life  shows 
^-  and  deliberate  preparation. 

But  this  le  also  a  man  wt»o  U  willing  to 
-able  when  It  U  neoeaaary  to  gamble. 

Oo»«rntw  Scranton'B  announcement  Friday 
In  Baltimore  required  poUUcal  and  personal 
goarage  of  the  highest  order. 

■nie  OoTemor  made  it  perfectly  clear  he 
koows  he  faces  an  uphill  figbt. 

-We  have  waited  dangeroualy  long  to  call 
gpoo  our  party's  conadeoce,  upon  lU  wte- 
^jon.  upon  Its  wlU."  he  declared. 

THe  Govemor'B  decision  to  go  ahead  ta  the 
Biore  commendable  In  the  face  of  many  pre- 
^UettoDS  that  no  Republican  this  year  can 
tMt  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

It  la,  of  course,  far  too  early  to  make  defi- 
nite predictions  about  November. 

President  Johnson  faces  many  trials  be- 
ftve  general  election  day  and  there  are  a 
number  of  dark  clouda  hovering  over  his 
■boulder. 

But  the  odds  do  favor  the  President 

Still  Governor  Scranton  U  willing  to  face 
the  challenge. 

In  doing  so  when  a  more  cautious  man 
would  have  waited  until  a  more  hopefully 
Republican  year.  Governor  Scranton  Is  dem- 
onstrating hla  patriotism  and  his  loyalty 
to  hla  party. 

Gtovernor  Scranton  Is  the  type  of  man  with 
whom  the  Republican  Party  can  win  In  No- 
Tenxber. 

But  even  if  he  loses,  he  can  hold  the  party 
together  and  give  it  Increased  stature  and 
prestige. 

[Prom  the  Sharon  (Pa.)   Herald, 
June  13.  19641 

Governor  Sc»anton's  Cambidacy  To  Sirvi 
an  Important  Pubposk 

We  welcome  Governor  Scranton's  decision 
to  become  an  active  candidate  for  the  Repub- 
Uoan  presidential  nomlBsMon.  All  Penn- 
■ylvanlans.  whatever  their  political  persua- 
^n,  can  take  pride  In  tlie  aapk-atlons  of  a 
fdlow  cltlsen  of  the  Oonunonwealth  for  the 
Nation 'a  highest  offlce. 

The  Governor's  cause  would  have  been  bet- 
\m  served  had  he  entered  the  campaign  as  a 
candidate  months  ago.  No  one  better  than 
he  la  aware  of  the  ponderoua,  perhaps  Im- 
possible, odds  he  facea  in  seeking  to  wrest 
tbe  nomination  so  close  to  the  grasp  of 
Arlsona'a  Senator  Babxt  OouiWATKa. 

Tet  late  though  the  hour  may  be.  It  Is  not 
too  late  for  him  to  undertake  the  dialog 
which  the  Republican  Party  so  desperately 
needs  In  order  to  resolve  the  dlrtolve  Ideologi- 
cal question  which  threatens  its  dlslntegra- 
ttoo  as  an  eflfectlve  outlet  for  political  ex- 
praaalon. 

Of  all  the  candidates  capable  of  mounting 
opposition  to  the  conservaUTe  Arizona  law- 
maker, clrcunutances  have  made  Penn- 
lylvanla's  youthful  OoTemor  alone  qualified 
for  this  role.  He  does  both  hie  country  and 
Wa  party  a  service  In  accepting  this  respon- 
■IbUlty. 

indeed.  In  the  long  view  of  history.  It  may 
be  more  Important  for  Scranton  to  save  his 
psrty  than  to  win  the  Preeldency  for  no  one 
*Q1  benefit  from  the  fragmentation  of  the 
Ot*  Into  Ineffective  splinter  groupe  In- 
capable of  performing  the  tasks  which  our 
fwm  of  government  assigns  to  Its  political 
Pwty.    The  American  people  baye  delegated 


the  Republican  and  Democratle  Parties  as 
thetr  ar^ans  o<  political  expression  and  to 
aUll  the  voice  of  one  would  be  to  diatniiiPhI— 

a  large  segment  of  the  people  and  open  the 
way  to  one-pcu^  rule. 


Eliot  Jancway,  Ezperieaced  Stadent  of  tke 
World  Scene,  AppraUes  What  Is  Hap- 
penioc  in  tlie  Middle  Eut 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

or    NXW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  June  17.  1964 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  I  ofla^  an  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1964  to  cut  off 
all  aid  to  Nasser's  Egypt  I  did  so  be- 
cause of  what  I  regarded  as  the  sinister 
implications  to  our  own  security  of  Pres- 
ident Nasser's  aggressive  policies  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  other  day  a  distinguished  author, 
commentator,  and  student  of  the  world 
scene,  Eliot  Janeway,  had  occasion  to 
write  on  the  impUcationa  of  this  policy  in 
some  detail  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  for 
May  21. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  newspaper  article  referred  to 
by  Eliot  Janeway : 

NiKiTA's  Rkal  Egtpt  Aim  Is  Midkast  Oil 
(By  Kllot  Janeway) 

New  York.  May  20. — WhafB  Nlklta  been  up 
to  In  Egypt?  Joining  Nassw  for  a  look-eee 
at  the  Aswan  high  dam  la  stirely  not  all  he 
had  In  mind.  And  If  he  Just  wanted  a  good 
party,  he  throws  better  ones  himself. 

State  visits  by  KremUn  leaders  are  some- 
thing like  Icebergs — there's  a  good  deal  more 
under  the  surface  than  there  Is  above.  On 
the  face  of  It,  Khrushchev  rattled  his  rockets: 
found  a  bad  name  or  two  for  Israel;  slapped 
the  old  Imperialist  label  on  the  tired  British; 
and  offered  his  views  on  Arab  politics.  He 
also  conjured  up  some  happy  dreams  of  an 
Egypt  enriched  by  sending  ootton  to  Russia 
and  getting  back  modern  manufactures. 

But  Alexandria  Is  more  than  the  capital 
of  Bgypt.  It's  the  capital  of  the  entire  Arab 
world.  And  more  than  cotton  comes  out  of 
that  world.  The  middle  east  Is  the  center  of 
the  International  oU  market. 

For  more  than  50  years,  this  is  where  the 
biggest  prise  has  lain  and  wh««  the  richest 
returns  have  come  frcan.  In  fact,  the  stakes 
In  the  middle  east  oil  competition  have  been 
too  big  for  pvirely  private  Investors  and  pro- 
ducers. Ever  since  the  prellmlnarlee  to  World 
War  I,  c^  operations  there  have  been  Ines- 
capably Involved  with  power  politics. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  the  United  States 
has  been  playing  oil  power  politics  In  the 
middle  east  In  b^ialf  ca  the  United  States- 
based  International  oil  companies.  It  does 
mean  tiiat  the  International  oU  companies 
have  had  to  learn  enough  politics  to  deal 
with  the  Arab  power  structure. 

NEED    MAKKKTinO    COimOL 

But  In  the  last  few  years  something  new 
has  been  added  to  the  rich  ragout  simmering 
on  the  middle  east  stove.  It's  Russian  in- 
fluence and  Russian  buying.  Russia  has 
made  herself  a  prime  factor  in  the  middle 
eastern  oil  game.  <n  fact,  she's  become  so 
powerful  that  Khrushchev's  trip  to  Egypt  Is 
more  of  an  owner's  Inspection  of  property 
than  a  political  Junket. 


In  business  terms,  the  Intematlonml  oU 
companies  coul<lnt  have  done  as  well  as  tbey 
have,  evm  with  these  ri<^  oil  reserves,  if  they 
hadnt  been  able  to  control  their  marketing. 
As  so  often  h^pens,  the  real  Russian  threat 
to  oil  economics  Is  polltlcml.  The  Kremlin's 
objective  is  to  enco\irage  the  various  Arab 
governments  to  take  bfM:k  and  Balkanice 
mai^eting. 

Of  course,  the  sheik -and -satrap  power 
structure  Is  Incapable  at  handling  interna- 
tional oil  distribution.  But  Nlklta  can  be 
trusted  to  offer  a  hand  from  nca^h  of  the 
Caucasus.  Whether  or  not  he  can  succeed 
in  turning  this  into  an  imperialist  plus  for 
Russia,  he's  going  to  make  the  Arab  political 
economy  a  rough  place  for  private  Weetwn 
capital;  and  he's  going  to  squeeae  a  good  deal 
of  the  profltablllty  and  confidence  out  of  the 
international  oU  business. 

It's  an  m  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 
The  backlash  of  this  political  stcnn  in  the 
middle  east  will  help  pull  the  U.S.  oil  industry 
out  of  Its  post-Suez  depression. 


What  Made  Oar  Natioa  Great? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    KINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJITATIVKS 

Wednesday.  June  17,  19S4 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chuck 
Warner,  editor  of  the  Brownton  (Mlim.) 
Bulletin,  did  an  excellent  job  of  pointing 
out  the  real  reason  behind  the  adminis- 
tration's so-called  war  on  poverty  tn  a 
recent  editorial.  I  would  like  the  wlsdcHn 
of  his  remarks  brought  to  the  attrition 
of  the  entire  House  and  I  include  his 
editorial  In  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

What  Made  Ottr  Nation  Orkat? 

The  Bulletin,  for  one,  has  long  sided  with 
those  that  contend  that  the  blessings  of 
God,  a  firm  conviction  In  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible,  hard  work,  and  the  thrill  of  a<aileTe- 
ment  through  one's  own  efforts  and  ingenuity 
had  much  to  do  with  making  this  the  greatest 
Nation  on  earth.  There  Is  something  mighty 
soul-satlsfylng  after  a  long,  hard  summer 
to  see  all  the  crop  harvested.  The  feUow 
that  works  his  way  through  cSllege  gets 
Jvust  a  little  more  satisfaction  from  tbe 
handshake  which  accompanies  his  sheep- 
skin. 

Hiefe  Is  nothing  wrong  with  hard  work.  It 
Is  no  sin  to  be  poor.  One  might  feel  that 
being  poor  plus  lacking  the  ambition  to  bet- 
ter one's  lot  through  hard  work  rvins  con- 
trary to  the  American  dream. 

Down  through  the  years  our  local,  county. 
State  and  Federal  Governments  have  done 
much  to  assist  the  needy.  Since  earliest  re- 
corded history  there  have  been  those  that 
needed  assistance  either  because  of  bad  luck 
or  physical  or  mental  disabilities. 

These  petals  deserve  help  and  no  thinking 
person  would  deny  them  that  assistance. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  down  through 
the  years  there  have  been  thoee  that  would 
refuse  to  carry  their  load  because  they  felt 
there  must  be  an  alternative  to  hard  work. 

Then,  to.  It  seems  that  for  a  number  of 
years  we  have  had  the  pled  pipers,  that 
counsel  the  people  as  to  their  situation  and 
promise  to  right  everything  with  another  raid 
on  the  Public  Treasury.  This  approach  has 
proven  to  be  a  marvelous  votegetter 
though  many  may  question  the  soandne 
Its  eooncmlcs. 

Any  one  that  would  say  one-fifth  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  live  in  poverty 
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hma  either  been  smoking  opium  or  must  have 
been  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  In  his  mouth. 
If  those  of  us  living  In  Brownton  are  living 
In  poverty  ye  olde  editor  for  one  la  satisfied 
with  his  lot  and  we  certainly  don't  covet 
any  handout  from  the  Public  Treasury.  As 
far  as  we're  concerned,  this  war  on  poverty  Is 
jxut  another  big  vote-buying  scheme.  Know- 
ing their  record,  no  doubt  the  admlnstratlon 
realizes  something  must  be  done  to  secure 
additional  votes  In  November. 


The  Forgottea  Children 


B  i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17,  1964 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RzcoRO  and  insert  material,  I  should  like 
to  offer  six  articles  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  press  of  my  home  State 
of  North  Carolina  imder  the  general 
topic  of  "The  Forgotten  Children." 

These  articles  were  written  by  the 
Honorable  Terry  Sanford,  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,  and  they  point  up  the 
Governor's  deep  interest,  and  that  of  the 
State,  in  Improving  the  facilities  for  the 
care,  training,  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
mentally  retarded  in  our  State  and 
Nation. 

Governor  Sanford's  series  describes 
the  work  of  the  commission  to  study  the 
needs  of  the  mentally  retarded,  which 
he  appointed  in  mi(i-1961,  and  which 
made  an  extensive  investigation  into  the 
problem  and  came  up  with  a  report  rec- 
ommending a  positive  program,  most  of 
which  has  been  enacted  into  law  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  in- 
cluding the  creation  of  an  advisory  coun- 
cil on  mental  retardation,  a  permanent 
group  which  will  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  original  study  commission.  He  also 
points  up  how  much  remains  to  be  done 
in  this  important  area. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  these  articles  wUl  be 
of  Interest  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
whose  home  States  may  be  also  con- 
fronting this  problem  and  wanting  to 
take  constructive  measures  in  the  inter- 
est of  our  forgotten  children.  As  this 
membership  will  recall,  the  Congress  fa- 
vorably considered  legislation  in  the  first 
session  of  the  current  Congress  entitled 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963.  which  was  signed 
by  President  Kennedy  on  October  31, 
1963.  and  is  now  Public  Law  88-164. 
The  House  bill  was  considered  in  and 
repcw-ted  fr<Hn  the  House  Commerce 
Committee,  and  I  was  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  dehberations  on  the  bill 
and  was  very  much  gratified  over  its 
enactaient. 

The  Interest  of  Governor  Sanford  and 
of  the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy, 
as  well  as  the  successor  Johnson  admin- 
istration, in  help  for  the  retarded  is  in- 
deed praiseworthy,  and  I  am  very  proud 
of  the  fact  that  North  Carolina  has  taken 
this  forward  step.  But  in  this  connec- 
tion, I  should  like  to  mention,  also,  that 


this  has  been  a  long-time  interest  of  a 
constituent  of  mine,  the  H<morable  John 
W.  Umstead,  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  who 
served  for  many  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  North  Carolina  and 
only  recently  retired  from  public  service 
by  reasons  of  health,  and  who  Is  chair- 
man emeritus  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Depai-tment  of  Mental  Health.  It 
was  largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  a  hos- 
pital complex  constituting  a  real  "com- 
munity of  hope"  was  established  in 
North  Carolina  at  Butner.  N.C..  which  is 
on  the  borderline  of  my  own  congres- 
sional district.  At  Butner  we  have  one 
of  the  State  hospitals  for  the  mentally 
ill,  which  is  named  the  John  Umstead 
Hospital,  the  Mmtloch  School  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  mentally  ill  child, 
as  well  as  other  schools  and  centers 
whose  prime  aim  is  rehabilitaticm,  train- 
ing, and  whenever  p>osslble  restoration  to 
effective  citizenship.  Mr.  Umstead's 
abiding  interest  in  improving  facilities 
for  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  re- 
tarded, both  adults  and  children,  pre- 
pared a  fallow  ground  for  Governor 
Sanford's  concentrated  activities  in  be- 
half of  the  same  cause.  The  Butner 
hospital  complex  is  located  within  negli- 
gible distances  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  Duke  University,  where 
splendid  medical  centers  are  maintained. 
In  addition,  the  Butner  hospitals  them- 
selves have  admirably  trained  and  dedi- 
cated staffs. 

I  know  of  no  problem  in  our  national 
life  where  there  is  a  more  crying  need 
for  suitable  means  and  methods  of  com- 
bating the  immense  problems  of  mental 
illness  and  mental  retardation,  and  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  area  where  compas- 
sionate awareness  and  the  best  scientific 
and  social  remedies  are  more  vitally 
needed. 

Goveinor    Sanford's    series   on    "The 
Forgotten  Child"  follows: 
The    Forgottxn    Chiloren  :    Retarded    Need 
Tae  Hkkls'   Support — Part   I 
(By  Gov.  Terry  Sanford) 

We  In  North  Carolina  are  committed  to 
giving  all  children  the  best  poeelble  chance 
In  life.  This  includes  the  average,  the  bril- 
liant, and  those  who  have  been  called  our 
forgotten  children — the  mentally  retarded. 

Vlfho  are  the  mentally  retarded?  Not  long 
ago  the  retarded  were  truly  our  "forgotten 
children."  Most  of  us  can  remember  when 
the  retarded  child  would  tag  after  his  broth- 
ers and  Bisters  to  school,  where  he  was  often 
the  butt  of  schoolyard  pranks.  He  was  never 
more  than  tolerated  by  the  school  system. 
He  could  stay  arovmd.  it  he  didn't  cause  any 
trouble,  but  there  was  little  effort  to  educate 
him.  There  were  no  classes  to  meet  his  spe- 
cial needs,  no  books  written  at  his  level  of 
understanding,  no  teachers  with  the  time 
and  training  to  help  him  along 

The  chUd  grew  up.  but  his  mind  could  not. 
As  an  adult,  his  only  haven  was  the  bosom 
of  a  sjrmpathetlc  family.  Society  had  no 
place  for  him.  He  could  stay  hidden  away 
at  home,  or  he  could  roam  the  streets,  an  ob- 
ject of  ridicule,  picking  up  a  nickel  or  dime 
as  the  price  of  Indignities.  Often,  he  ended 
up  In  Jail  or  in  the  county  home. 

As  more  people  moved  to  cities  and  the 
world  became  more  complicated,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  mentally  retarded  became  worse. 
On  a  farm,  there  were  often  simple  chores 
he  could  do.  In  a  city,  he  couldn't  cope 
with  the  more  complicated  challenges  of 
work.  In  the  old  days,  there  were  usually 
relatives  living  nearby  to  keep  an  eye  on  him, 


and  many  hands  to  help  with  his  qm    »l 
day.    with    scattered    families    aa^     '  ^ 
working  outside  the  home,  his  cars  I 
a  real  burden. 

North  Carolina  has  begun  to  mut  te 
sponslblllty    toward    the   mentally  rslni^V 
After  generations  of  neglect,  we  ar4  n^Z^ 
a  helping  hand  to   these  people  wbo^S 
barely  exist  without  our  care  taux  ooaasM 

They   include   about   140,000  North  Si 
linlans,  one-fourth  of  whom  are  ot  tA^ 
age.     Generally,  their  minds  will  nsv* 
velop  fully,  but  most  of  them,  with 
help,   can   learn    to  lead   happy  and 
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lives.      Some    will    always    require   cootplMi 
and  constant  care. 

Conscience  and  compassion,  and  tousd 
econocnlc  reasons,  have  led  us  to  provtds  a». 
clal  schools.  t>etter  custodial  care,  rtaaaick 
to  find  the  causes  and  cures  for  their  m^ 
lems,  and  to  encourage  better  public  uadw. 
standing.    But  we  are  not  doing  enough. 

We  don't  yet  know  how  to  prevent  mortM 
retardation,  although  we  know  mors  this 
we  once  did.  We  do  know  that  there  Is  mock 
hope  for  most  retarded  children,  if  thsy  m 
given  a  chance,  and  given  it  early  in  U(«. 
And  we  know  that  today  this  has  to  be  tht 
responsibility  of  the  community  and  thi 
State. 

What  are  we  doing  for  the  mentally  t*. 
tarded?  What  can  and  should  we  do? 

We  are  talking  about  the  problems  of  teif 
a  million  North  Carolinians.  Not  that  maaf 
are  retarded,  but  the  estimated  140,000  p«. 
sons  actually  retarded  affect  the  lives  oM 
hopes  of  their  parents  and  their  brothai 
and  sisters.  These  families  cannot  help  bat 
be  Involved  and  they  have  suffered  from  our 
neglect. 

Soon  after  I  took  office  as  Governor.  I  hsd 
a  call  from  a  mother — the  first  of  many  ludi 
calls.  She  was  pleading  that  we  take  b« 
3 -year -old  son,  who  was  so  retarded  that  ht 
needed  constant  care,  into  an  InsUtutka, 
where  he  could  have  expert  attention,  "mi 
mother  loved  her  child,  but  she  was  Just  not 
physically  or  emotionally  capable  of  tsnt* 
ing  him  constantly  without  help  or  guM- 
ance.  And  the  situation  was  beginning  to 
hurt  her  other  children. 

I  had  to  tell  this  mother  that  State  polief 
expected  the  family  to  take  care  of  the  child 
until  he  was  6  years  old.  when  we  would  try 
to  <}nd  a  place  for  him  In  our  overcrowded 
institutions.  Whether  or  not  the  family  mi 
able  to  give  competent  care  for  6  dUBcolt 
years  made  no  difference;  we  Just  dldnt  hsw 
the  facilities.  The  mother  thought  we  w«t 
cruel,  and  we  were. 

This  particular  child  will  always  need  la- 
stltutional  care,  but  most  retarded  cbildrai 
will  not.  Just  as  there  are  many  degrees  tt 
"normal"  Intelligence,  there  are  many  i»- 
grees  of  retardation. 

Mental  retardation  has  been  defined  u  "i 
faulty  or  arrested  development  of  IntelllgsoM 
to  sikch  an  extent  that  the  Individual's  sbllttj 
to  learn  and  to  adapt  to  the  demands  of  lO- 
clety  are  impaired."  Not  much  Is  knows 
about  Its  causes,  except  that  It  usually  exWl 
from  birth  or  infancy.  It  can,  for  Instanes, 
result  from  brain  damage  at  birth,  or  fra« 
some  mysterious  prenatal  tvrtst  of  fate.  W« 
think  It  can  result  from  surroundings  thst 
fall  to  give  the  child's  mind  the  stlnjulus  1» 
needs  to  develop  normally.  It  can  result  fW« 
genetic  factors.  We  are  Just  beginning  to 
learn   the  causes. 

MenUl  retardation  Is  not  the  same  M 
mental  Ulness  although  the  retarded  can  bt- 
come  mentally  Ul  Just  as  anyone  can.  Itlss 
condition  which  limits  Intellectual  growtfc 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 

North  Carolina  has  determined  that  It  ll 
good  business  as  weU  as  good  govemmsnt  to 
help  the  retarded  become  capable  cd  •<<*• 
care  whenever  possible,  'iuid  this  Is 
in  many  cases,  and  will  become  even 
so  as  we  learn  about  the  causes  and  ti«»* 
ment  of  mental  retardation. 


I0X1CZHT  TO  RT»Bn 

(By  Ooy.  T«ry  SanXocd* 
^varybodT  OMk  ntmil  both  pathetls 
•xamplM  od  mentai  retarcU- 

^b«r  a  dew  o*d  lady  who  lived  In 


'J^bm«  house  wl«ti  fc«r  sisters  famUy. 
Jj'^^ed  paper  dolls,  was  childish  In 
^«  was*,  but  could  r«ul  ajwl  was  a  won- 
2S  bsto  with  the  nlecss  and  nephews. 
•""LT^^TorlU  In  ths  neighborhood  and 
^!L«aa  band  and  always  a  comfort  when- 
Z^^m*  was  trouble  or  sorrow,  major  or 
^!l!^  I  don't  know  how  she  would  have 
JMd  in  this  day  of  compact  suburban  homes. 

iLn  also  thing  of  a  boy  who  was  reaching 
Jtnrlty  when  I  knew  him.  He  was  a  cus- 
iS^  DsUent  in  one  of  our  mental  hospitals 
JSTtlme  to  Ume,  but  he  didn't  belong 
^rs  He  wasnt  menrtaUy  111.  He  was  a 
MMV  ehUd  but  he  came  up  In  a  small  town, 
She  bsd  found  no  speodaUaed  attention  or 
Z^Biat  Hs  was  a  good  worker,  given  to 
Zf^jr--^  violent  outbursts  of  temper,  and 
^^^Taeemed  to  be  nothing  else  to  do  for 
him  except  to  lock  him  up. 

Surely  this  strong,  kind  lad  deserved  from 
■orth  CaroUna  an  environment  which  did 
not  totally  destroy  hU  life  and  his  usefulness. 

Inwtts  usually  consldsr  a  person  retarded 
If  bs  scores  less  than  70  or  76  on  accepted 
UUtUlgmcs  tesU.  Average  InteUigence  U 
about  100.  Just  as  a  person  can  have  an 
M  od  90  or  110  and  stUI  be  about  average, 
apsrson  can  have  an  IQ  od  40  or  60  and  be 
ntol^ed.  And  Just  ss  a  normal  person  with 
a  high  IQ  learns  faster  than  his  less  Intelll- 
mnt  companions,  so  do  some  retarded  per- 
WDS  learn  more  and  faster  than  others.  It 
Is  all  a  matter  of  degree. 

Ptor  purposes  of  programs  and  planning,  we 
usually  place  the  retarded  in  three  classiflca- 

tlODS. 

One  group  is  called  the  educable  retarded, 
because  they  can  be  educated  In  basic  school 
iBbJects,  and  with  proper  help,  can  become 
■Blf-supponing.  The  educable  have  IQ's  of 
from  50  to  70  or  75;  in  other  words,  their 
mentsi  development  Is  from  half  to  three- 
qusrters  that  of  the  average  child.  There  is 
much  hope  for  those  In  this  group.  And 
there  Is  much  hope  in  the  fact  that  8  out  of 
each  10  retarded  persons  are  educable. 

The  next  group  is  the  trainable  retarded, 
which  simply  means  that  these  people  can 
b«  trained  to  care  for  themselves.  Often, 
they  can  even  provide  for  themselves,  under 
properly  protected  circumstances.  Their  In- 
telligence ranges  from  about  one- third  to 
one-half  that  of  the  normal  person. 

The  third  category  Includes  those  with  the 
lowest  range  of  intelligence,  with  IQ's  be- 
low 30.  They  are  the  custodUl  retarded, 
whose  only  hope  is  permanent  care.  Fortu- 
nately, less  than  3  percent  of  the  retarded 
ire  In  this  group. 

In  short,  of  about  140,000  retarded  per- 
lODs.  115.500  could  have  been,  or  can  be,  edu- 
cated; 18,600  can  be  trained;  and  only  4,600 
will  need  permanent  care. 

NO  bxttxr  oft 
Without  our  help,  however,  the  educable 
child  may  be  no  better  off  than  the  custodial 
child.  We  must  identify  and  evaluate  these 
children  early,  so  that  remedial  steps  can  be 
taken  quickly.  Failure  to  allow  each  re- 
twded  child  to  develop  to  the  full  extent  of 
Us  capacity  is  not  only  cruel.  It  is  short- 
*fhtsd.  With  our  help,  they  may  grow  up 
to  take  an  active  and  constructive  part  in 
eoBununlty  life.  Without  It.  they  may  t>*- 
Hos  a  permanent  charge  on  society. 

North  Carolina  has  come  far  in  helping 
ths  mentally  retarded — those  whose  low  In- 
tMUgence  severely  handicap  their  chances  to 
^•ocme  productive  cltlaens. 

A  big  step  forward,  our  first  unified  step, 
***>s  a  years  ago.  In  mid-1961.  I  Invited  a 
Pwup  of  Interested  people  to  come  together 


to  talk  about  waya  to  hdp  retarded  children 
get  a  fair  start  in  life.  On  the  heals  of  their 
interest,  was  appointed  a  OoYemor's  Com- 
nlBslon  To  Study  the  Heeds  of  the  Mentafly 
Bstarded.  The  commission  Included  public 
school  people,  a  pediatrician,  a  professor  of 
neurosurgery,  legislators,  and  concomed  citi- 
zens. 

EKPOBT  BTASTS  ACTION 

Under  leadership  od  its  chairman.  Charles 
E.  Waddell,  the  commission  set  about  the 
Job  of  meeting  needs,  designing  programs, 
and  outlining  the  steps  to  be  taken.  It  con- 
siilted  with  experts  and  held  dlscusaions  with 
the  heads  of  State  a«encies  which  worked 
with  the  retarded.  They  came  up  with  a 
very  fine  report  and  we  were  on  our  way. 

I  had  charged  the  commission  with  a  chal- 
lenging task.  It  was  to  study  the  overall 
needs  of  existing  programs,  and  to  spot  the 
unmet  needs.  It  was  to  Inspect  existing  fa- 
cUiUes  and  Judge  their  adequacy.  It  was  to 
review  current  research.  «aid  tell  us  what 
could  be  done.  It  was  to  look  Into  ways  of 
identifying  and  evaluating  needs  of  retarded 
persons,  from  birth  to  old  age.  It  was  to 
reconunend  changes  in  our  laws. 

What.  specifieaUy,  did  the  commission  find? 
The  report  was  a  burning  indictment,  but  it 
burned  brightly  enough  to  Ught  up  some 
paths  to  improvement. 

The  commission  found  that  community 
understanding  and  general  knowledge  con- 
cerning these  people  and  their  needs  is  woe- 
fully lacking.  It  found  that,  during  the 
1961-62  school  year,  there  were  only  79  classes 
for  the  "trainable  retarded,"  and  that  not 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  chUdren  who  could 
benefit  from  training  were  enrolled  In  these 

classes. 

Those  retarded  children  of  school  age  who 
were  capable  of  bemg  educated  fared  no  bet- 
ter, as  only  a  fifth  of  them  were  enrolled  in 
special  classes.  The  State  Board  of  Health 
provided  four  clinics  to  evaluate  the  needs 
and  potentialities  of  the  retarded,  but  these 
met  infrequently  and  served  very  few  people. 

In  a  6 -year  period,  only  31  mentally  re- 
tarded persons  had  been  trained  under  our 
vocational  rehabUitation  programs.  What 
they  were  doing,  they  were  doing  weU  and 
the  best  they  could  with  the  support  they 
had;  but  we  were  not  doing  nearly  enough. 

These  were  a  few  things  the  Governor's 
commission  foimd.  They  concluded,  prop- 
erly I  think,  that  this  neglect  was  the  fault 
of  no  one.  nor  of  any  agent.  In  truth,  we 
hsul  not  understood  enough  about  the  prob- 
lem to  have  a  unified  program.  We  were 
progressing  with  fragmented  programs,  but 
with  no  one  responsible  for  more  than  a  small 
part  of  the  total  program.  Compared  to  the 
rest  of  the  Nation,  we  weren't  doing  badly; 
but  the  whole  Nation  was  doing  badly. 

The  commission  also  told  us  what  we  could 
and  should  do. 

They  came  up  with  a  positive  program. 
most  of  which  became  law. 

As  a  result  of  this  study,  I  presented  a 
"Proposal  on  Behalf  of  the  Forgotten  Chil- 
dren" to  the  general  assembly  In  May  1963. 
I  urged  the  legislature  "to  take  a  giant 
step  this  session,  thereby  helping  many 
thousands  to  take  the  many  tiny  steps  which 
will  enable  them  to  Join  in  the  life  of  our 
dynamic  State  of  North  Carolina.  These  are 
the  forgotten  children.  Ours  Is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  that  they  are  remembered." 

The  opportunity  became  a  reality.  Most 
of  the  commission's  recommendations  were 
put  Into  effect,  and  the  general  assembly  ap- 
propriated the  necessary  money. 

While  I  dont  think  we  should  have  to 
Justify  our  htimane  efforts  on  the  basis  of 
saving  money,  or  to  measure  human  hope 
and  heartbreak  in  terms  of  dollars,  this  naay 
be  one  of  the  best  investments  W9  ever  made. 

We  know  now  that  many  of  the  mentally 
retarded  can  become  completely  self-sup- 
porting if  they  are  given  the  proper  training. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  State's  140.000  retarded 


persons  can  become  capable  of  some  sort  of 
productive  work,  and  our  humane  efforts  will 
pay  off  in  cold  bnslnees  terms. 

Take,  few  example,  the  record  of  1.500  re- 
tarded persons  to  a  pilot  study  across  the 
Hatton  who  comi^eted  voeatlOBal  r^uUidllta- 
Xiaa.  training  in  1968.  Befoce  this  training, 
their  earnings  totaled  970.000  a  year,  or  leas 
than  a  doUar  a  week  per  person. 

After  training,  thdr  income  Jtunped  last 
year  to  some  $2.5  million,  which  averages  out 
to  Just  sbout  the  per  capita  ineome  for  all 
North  CaroUnlans.  They  became  self- 
supporting,  the  economy  benfeflted,  and  Just 
about  everyone  profited.  Most  od  our  peo- 
ple can  benefit  from  this  kind  of  training. 

So.  1963  is  the  year  North  CaroUna  com- 
mitted itself  to  helping  the  mentaUy  re- 
tarded in  many  addltioiial  and  broad  ways, 
thereby  helping   the  wh'ole  State. 

The  Pobcottem  CHnJoasM:  BMTAMama  Pboject 
Gaows — Past  8 
(By  Gov.  Terry  Sanford) 
Before  the  1963  general  assembly  adopted 
the   "Prt^xjsal  on   Behalf   of   the   forgotten 
Children,"  we  had  no  coordinated  plan  for 
the  Identification,  care,  and  training  od  re- 
tarded children.     Worse  than  this,  we  had 
no  single  agency  or  group  responsible  for  the 
State's  policy  and  program  for  these  people. 
A  number  of  agencies  were  attending  to 
their  segment  of  the  problem,  but  no  agency 
was  charged  with  the  toial  problem.    T^ls 
Is  one  of  the  reasons  the  public  didnt  better 
understand  and  one  <rf  the  reasons  the  leg- 
islature   hadn't   better   supported    improve- 
ments. 

A  study  ccHnmlsslon  appointed  in  1961 
came  up  with  a  forthright  report  and  aone 
positive  recommMxdations.  Most  of  these 
were  adopted  by  the  1963  general  assemhly. 
including  an  advisory  council  on  mental  re- 
tardation, created  to  carry  on  the  work  od 
the  original  study  commission. 

This  is  a  permanent  group  which  wrill  advlee 
with  and  coordinate  the  work  od  various  State 
agencies  and  wlU  continue  to  stody  facilities 
and  needs.  This  is  the  official  agency  for 
the  forgotten  chUdren.  The  council's  Job 
U  to  see  that  we  dont  have  any  gaps  in  our 
total  attack  on  mental  retardation  and  that 
we  don't  have  any  waste  or  dupUeation  of 
effort.  Senator  Ralph  Soott  was  named 
chairman  of  the  council. 

After  North  Carolina  had  created  this  ad- 
visory councH.  the  report  of  a  Federal  panel 
on  mental  retardation  recommended  that 
every  State  set  up  an  interdepartmental 
agency  to  coordinate  programs  for  the  men- 
tally retarded.  So  we  were  doubly  sure  that 
we  had  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

We  set  up  the  advisory  council  to  advise 
on  and  coordinate  programs  and.  at  the  same 
time,  we  strengthened  and  expanded  most 
of  these  programs.  This  1963  legislation  was 
not  an  effort  to  help  the  retarded  simply  by 
spending  more  money;  it  was  carefully 
planned  to  put  the  money  where  it  would 
have  the  greatest  effect  and  meet  the  greatest 
needs. 

The  Governor's  commission  had  found  that 
the  shortage  of  teachers  trained  to  wrort 
with  the  retarded  was  "critical."  And  train- 
ing was  essential — even  the  beet  teaeber 
must  learn  special  skiUs  to  work  success- 
fully with  the  retarded.  So  we  started  a 
program  to  train  teachers  to  work  with  re- 
tarded children  In  the  public  schools.  Schol- 
arships were  set  up  so  that  the  best  teachers 
would  be  able  to  take  advantage  od  this 
training  program. 

There  vrore  no  books  or  teaching  materials 
on  the  State-adopted  list  which  were  suit- 
able for  mentally  retarded  children.  So  we 
provided  for  a  currieulum  specialist  to  de- 
velop a  library  and  special  materials. 

We  appropriated  money  to  train  persoanel 
to  work  In  our  Institutions  for  the  retarded. 
The  best  facilities  we  can  construct  wlH  be  no 
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bett«r  tlutn  the  people  who  staff  them,  and 
thla  training  program  will  help  assure  a 
supply  of  eompetent  people. 

SXT  ITF  CKNTKB 

There  la  a  aharp  ahortage  of  doctors  who 
ar«  trained  to  diagnose  and  treat  mental  re- 
tardation, so  we  set  up  a  center  for  such 
training  at  the  medical  school  In  Chaprt 
Hill.  Half  the  cost  of  this  was  available  from 
Federal  funds. 

One  of  oxir  chief  goals  was  to  help  re- 
tarded persons  to  become  self-supporting 
whenever  possible.  To  accomplish  this,  we 
appropriated  enough  money  to  set  up  voca- 
tlonary  rehabilitation  programs  In  all  of  our 
State  Institutions  for  the  retarded,  to  set  up 
rehabilitation  centers  In  several  communi- 
ties, and  to  hire  more  counselors  to  work 
with  retarded  persons  In  their  communities. 

The  study  conunlsslon  had  found  that 
"faculties  for  IdentlflcaUon  and  evaluation 
are  woefully  lacking"  In  meet  communities. 
Without  such  facilities,  we  could  not  get  re- 
tarded persons  Into  the  programs  which 
would  help  them.  So  we  made  an  approprla- 
Uon  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  set  up 
and  operate  clinics  at  various  places  In  the 
State,  where  they  would  be  readUy  available 
to  people   who   needed   them. 

WAS    KXPKNSTVX 

N<vth  Carolina's  program  for  the  mentally 
retarded  was  expensive,  It  was  ambitious, 
and,  from  all  we  can  tell.  It  will  be  success- 
ful. We  have  begun  to  txirn  on  lights  and 
open  doors  for  those  whose  mental  capacities 
have,  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  failed 
to  develop  fully. 

Our  program  for  helping  the  mentally  re- 
tarded Is  many  things  and  many  people. 

It  is  a  specially  trained  schoolteacher 
helping  a  child  learn  to  read. 

It  Is  a  teenager  learning  a  trade,  so  that 
he  can  later  earn  a  living. 

It  Is  a  trained  attendant  In  an  Institution 
caring  for  a  person  who  will  never  be  able  to 
care  for  himself. 

It  is  a  skilled  and  sympathetic  counselor 
advising  a  mother  who  has  been  told  that  her 
baby's  mind  will  never  grow. 

Tkase  are  some  of  the  steps  North  Caro- 
lina Is  taking  to  help  the  mentally  retarded. 
ITntU  a  very  few  years  ago,  the  State  offered 
only  one  "hope  to  the  parents  of  a  retarded 
child — that  the  child  might  eventually  be 
admitted  to  a  State  institution,  where  he 
wotild  spend  the  rest  of  his  days.  These  are 
some  of  the  steps,  but  they  are  steps,  with 
many  steps  remaining  ahead  of  us. 


Many  Diftkrent 
—Part  4 


The  PoacoTTEN  CHnjjREN: 
Programs  Nkedke 
(By  Gov.  Terry  Sanford ) 

We  know  now  that  there  are  many  types 
of  mental  retardation,  and  we  must  have 
many  types  of  programs.  Eighty  percent 
of  the  mentally  retarded  are  what  we  call 
"educable" — they  can,  with  our  help,  learn 
basic  school  subjects,  and  most  of  them 
can.  or  could  have,  become  self-supporting. 

The  second  largest  group  Is  "trainable," 
and  can  be  trained  to  do  many  things  for 
themselves.  Less  than  3  percent  of  the 
mentally  retarded  are  "custodial"  and  will 
need    permanent    care. 

Generally,  the  mentally  retarded  are  those 
whose  IQ's  are  less  than  75  or  70.  When  we 
speak  of  a  mentally  retarded  person,  we  may 
l>e  talking  about  someone  with  an  IQ  of  69, 
who  is  not  really  too  far  below  the  aver- 
age, which  Is  about  100.  Or,  we  may  be 
talking  about  someone  with  an  IQ  of  25, 
whose  mental,  development  is  only  a  fourth 
that  of  the  average  person.  This  Is  a  very 
vital  difference  If  we  are  wcnrklng  out  pro- 
grams to  help  all  of  the  retarded. 

Many  State  agencies  work  with  the  re- 
tarded. To  make  sure  that  each  agency 
wo\ild  realize  that  it  was  Just  one  part  of  a 
total  effort  to  meet  the  total  needs  of  a  re- 
tarded person,  we  set  up  a  new  advisory 
council  on  mental  retardation. 


The  council  eonslsts  of  representatives  of 
related  State  agenffl<w — the  department  ot 
public  instruction.  pubUo  health,  menUl 
health,  public  welfare,  and  correcUons,  all 
ot  which  have  one  or  more  programs  for  the 
retarded.  The  oouncU  also  Includes  legis- 
lators, private  dtlzens,  and  a  representative 
of  the  Horth  Oar<Hina  Association  for  Re- 
tarded Children,  a  group  that  has  done  so 
much  to  remind  us  of  our  responsibilities 
to  these  children. 

The  advisory  council  on  mental  retarda- 
tion, created  In  1963  by  the  general  assembly, 
win  suggest  coordination  of  our  programs 
and  will  keep  us  Informed  about  new  and 
unmet   needs. 

What  programs  do  we  have  or  are  we 
starting? 

The  best  known  program  Is  probably  the 
special  education  classes  In  the  public 
schools,  administered  by  the  department  of 
public  Instruction  and  local  school  boards. 
Clases  for  "educable"  retarded  children 
started  In  1949.  with  1,120  students  Now, 
we  have  9.348  children  enrolled  in  these 
classes,  with  623  teachers.  Classes  for 
"trainable"  chUdren  started  in  1957.  with  342 
Children;  now  they  serve  1,165  children,  with 
92  teachers. 

Statistics  never  tell  the  whole  story  The 
important  thing  Is  that  more  than  20.000 
children  are  now  getting  a  fair  start  in  life 
and  a  chance  to  develop  to  the  best  of  their 
abilities.  They  are  able  to  be  part  of  the 
regular  school  system,  and  part  of  their  com- 
munity. 

You  can  see,  also,  we  have  Just  begun. 
North  Carolina  must  make  sure  that  this 
program  continues  to  grow  until  special 
classes  are  available  to  every  child  who  needs 
them.  And  it  should  not  be  gradual  growth. 
I  would  like  to  see  us  reach  full  capacity  In 
3  more  years. 

Another  program  is  that  of  operating  resi- 
dential Institutions  for  retarded  children 
and  adults  who  need  constant  care.  Eight 
years,  ago.  North  Carolina  bad  only  one  such 
facility,  and  It  took  care  of  less  than  two 
thousand  persons. 

Now,  we  have  four  such  facilities,  which 
can  take  care  of  about  5.500  retarded  per- 
sons. 

FAMn,IKS    SPARED 

Thla  means  that  thotisands  of  families  are 
spared  the  cmshlng  burdens  of  constant  care 
which  the  "c\istodial"  retarded  require.  And 
the  families  have  comfort  of  knowing  that 
the  Institutions  now  provide  care  and  re- 
habilitation, not  just  custody.  Great  prog- 
ress has  been  made  In  furnishing  good  medi- 
cal care,  qualifled  personnel,  training  pro- 
grams, and  a  wholesome  setting  at  theee 
facilities. 

Many  retarded  persons  who  are  admitted 
to  institutions  will  remain  there  for  life. 
This  is  the  only  world  they  will  ever  know, 
so  It  should  be  as  pleasant  a  world  as  pos- 
sible. Others  can  be  rehabilitated  to  return 
to  their  conununltles.  so  we  should  give 
them  this  chance. 

Programs  at  these  Institutions  range  from 
such  things  as  religious  instruction  to  Job 
training;  from  recreation  to  treatment  of 
physical  handicaps  from  a  hospital  for  crip- 
pled children  to  facilities  for  psychological 
and  psychiatric  evaluation  and  treatment. 

One  aim  of  our  1963  program  was  to  ex- 
pand facilities  for  vocational  rehabilitation. 
so  that  mc«^  mentally  retarded  persons 
could  become  self-supporting.  In  1967.  only 
three  mentally  retarded  persons  were  suc- 
cessfully trained  by  our  public  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  and  placed  in  jobs. 
By  1962,  this  number  had  grown  to  93,  and 
this  year  to  368,  but  this  did  not  begin  to 
meet  the  denxand. 

The  1963  appropriations  will  make  It  pos- 
sible to  set  up  vocational  training  programs 
In  all  of  our  State  institutions.  We  also  will 
be  able  to  hire  more  rehabilitation  coun- 
selors to  work  with  retarded  people  in  their 


own  ccmmuxUtles,  helping  them  jtlaa  a  mk. 
gram  ant*  get  the  services  they  na^^    ^^ 

There  are  Bumy  creative  things  «•  «b  «. 
For  example,  I  am  proud  to  dbmn^  tS  ait 
home  town  of  Payettevllle  has  soqium  _ 
abandoned  U80  building  and  Is  "^tuJtt 
it  to  a  wortahop  and  training  aelMolfc! 
mentally  retarded  and  physically  k- J 
capped  persons. 

Students  who  have  finished  tbt  Mttei 
education  classes,  or  who  have  '-^p,^ 
"dropouts,"  can  leam  to  earn  a  liTlag.  ww^ 
can  graduate  to  jobs  In  local  bustasMia. 
others  will  remain  in  the  school,  whl^irm 
contract  with  local  businesses  to  do  «ti% 
such  as  stuffing  enveloi>es  for  mass  i 

People  who  could  not  hold  a  job 
normal  conditions  can  earn  money 
these  "sheltered  workshop"  conditions. 

It  has  been  shown  again  and  again  that 
the  mentally  retarded  can  become  good  wok- 
ers,  and  that  every  dollar  Invested  In  vacs- 
tlonal  training  Ls  more  than  repaid  by  tiMtr 
earnings.  In  some  routine  and  undsuBsnd.  ' 
ing  jobs,  they  even  do  better  than  the  aw. 
age  person,  who  woxild  become  bored  sat 
restless. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  our  prograBi. 
We  have  numy  others.  The  board  of  hssltk 
has  child  development  clinics,  speech  SM 
hearing  centers,  and  centers  for  prematm 
babies,  all  of  which  work  with  the  retaidsl 
They  are  staffed  by  doctors,  psycholofMi 
and  social  workers,  and  are  scatUisa 
throughout  the  State.  Three  more  develop- 
ment evaluation  clinics  are  being  opsMd 
this  blennlum. 

HOUXMAKES    SERVICES 

The  state  and  county  departments  of  wti- 
fare  work  with  the  mentally  retarded  tad 
their  families.  Some  counties,  for  example, 
fximlsh  "homemaker  services"  which  mskt 
it  possible  for  families  with  a  retarded  child 
to  remain  together  when  a  parent  Is  ill.  Hm 
State  department  of  welfare  emptajt 
psychologists  who  examine  thousands  d 
persons  each  year  where  mental  retarda- 
tion Is  Indicated. 

Two  of  our  university  medical  centers  and 
one  of  our  State  residential  centers  (Mur- 
doch) have  major  research  programs  la 
mental  retardation  underway.  The  psy- 
chology department  of  the  University  at 
North  Carolina  Is  helping  develop  a  tralninj 
program  at  Murdoch. 

Community  mental  health  clinics  sad 
centers  operating  under  the  department  d 
mental  health  will  give  counseling  opportu- 
nities to  the  families  of  retarded  children. 

North  Carolina  Is  moving  ahead  to  mett 
and  solve  the  problems  of  mental  retarda- 
tion, and  we  are  moving  In  many  dlrecUona 
We  know  that  there  is  no  single  solution  to 
the  problems  of  our  mentally  retarded. 

We  have  for  the  first  time  a  single  agency, 
tying  together  all  the  agencies,  for  a  totsl 
attack  and  a  total  solution.  ThU  nee 
agency,  the  advisory  council  on  mental  rt- 
tardatlon,  synxbollzes  the  new  hope  every 
retarded  child  can  grasp. 


The  Porootten  CnTummv.  Much  Left  To  B« 
Done  roa  Retarded — Part  5 


(By  Gov.  Terry  Sanford) 
(Last  in  a  series  (rf  articles) 

Of  all  the  Inventions  down  through  the 
centuries,  of  all  the  discoveries  since  the  tUo» 
of  Eden,  of  all  of  nature's  miracles,  tbsrs  li 
none  that  approaches  the  magnlflcencs,  !*• 
Intricacy,  or  the  potential  of  the  bunsB 
mind. 

Man  has  learned  how  to  penetrate  anim 
spftce,  and  to  reach  toward  the  stars;  we  hsw 
explored  our  highest  mountains  and  bsw 
plumbed  the  depths  of  the  oceans;  ws  CM 
cross  a  continent  In  a  few  hours,  or  ssndjt 
submarine  safely  under  the  polar  cap;  M 
we  have  not  learned  to  penetrate  the  ml** 
terles  of  the  mind. 


-^  percent  of  all  Americans  are  men- 
r^StiSded  and  we  stUl  don't  know  why 
*^^^  lall  to  develop  fully. 
•l«S^r!tardaUon  strlk«  without  regard 
J^^eSr.  or  color.  It  disable.  10  times 
''^'^ople  as  diabetes;  20  Umes  as  many 
■•^^SLculoste:  and  «  times  as  many  as 
"Ji^  dvsttophy.  Yet  we  are  Just  be- 
•KTVcombat  mental  retardation,  and 
jTZTind  find  Its  causes. 

^^I^ent  Kennedy,  In  calling  for  Federal 
J^tfon  to^  help  the  retarded,  said  that 
^^°l  Nation  have  long  neglected  the 
!SJuv  Ul  and  the  mentally  retarded.  This 
SlSmust  end.  If  our  Nation  U  to  live  up 
!!itt  standards  of  compassion  and  dignity 
Libleve  the  maximum  use  of  manpower. 
•^Siel  set  up  by  the  President  to  prepare 
»  national  plan  to  combat  menta  retarda- 
LTnZted  out  that  "a  successful  nationa 
^^^to  combat  mental  retardation  will 
STrtlg^  largely  at  the  State  level." 

^SemNorth  Carolina  are  beginning  to  do 
-Jnart  Until  a  few  years  ago,  we  all  but 
^ored  this  problem,  which  aflecte  so  many 
SSTln  such  a  heartbreaking  way.  Now. 
STare  taking  determined  step.  '«3*'«»,^5;^ 
Sw  programs  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  the 

'*RKOgnlzlng  that  this  is  the  responslblUty 
rf  the  states  and  communities.  North  Caro- 
una  lolned  with  other  Southern  States  in  a 
-ooounltment  to  health"  adopted  last  year. 
Through  the  Southern  Regional  Education 
Board  which  I  was  privileged  to  serve  2  years 
„  chairman.  16  southern  Governors  adopted 
awogram  of  cooperation  between  our  States 
to  mwt  the  problems  of  mental  retardation. 

We  pledged  ourselves  and  our  States  to 
"Dush  back  the  curtain  of  Ignorance  which 
cloaks  the  causes  of  these  disorders,"  then 
-to  apply  this  information  aggressively  In 
nrograms  for  prevention  of  disorders  and  for 
rtr^gthenlng  the  health-bulldlng  resources 
clour  society." 

In  North  Carolina,  we  appointed  a  group 
of  outstanding  and  informed  citizens  to  help 
IV  chart  a  course  of  action.  On  the  basis  of 
their  report,  and  using  the  best  Information 
we  had,  the  1963  legislature  launched  a 
sweeping  new  attack  on  mental  retardation. 

So  North  Carolina's  government  and  cltl- 
lena  are  finally  making  up  for  their  own 
retardation  In  neglecting  this  need  for  so 
long.  We  have  come  a  long  way  toward  a 
sound  program,  toward  prevention,  and  to- 
ward public  understanding.  And  we  plan  to 
keep  on  going  untU  every  person  who  is 
mentally  retarded  has  the  chance  to  develop 
to  the  best  of  his  abilities. 

About  140,000  people  in  the  State  are  men- 
tally retarded.  Most  of  them  can.  with  prop- 
tr  training,  become  self-supporting;  the  sec- 
ond largest  group  can  learn  to  care  for 
themselves  In  the  proper  environment;  only 
a  very  small  group  wlU  require  permanent 
care  In  an  Institution. 

We  want  to  bring  services  within  the  reach 
of  retarded  persons  when  and  where  they  are 
needed. 

This  means  making  diagnostic  facilities 
available  in  the  communities,  and  seeing 
that  parents  can  learn  quickly  what's  best 
for  their  retarded  child. 

It  means  special  classes  in  the  schools  for 
those  children  who  can  be  trained  and  edu- 
cated. 

It  means  vocational  training  in  the  com- 
munities, where  the  jobs  are. 

And  it  means  institutions  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  without   long  walUng  lists. 

Programs  must  be  brought  to  the  people. 
We  are  trying  to  help  the  retarded  child 
without  disrupting  his  adjustment  to  his 
ecmmunlty.  As  one  example  of  this  ap- 
proach, the  1963  legislature  gave  the  State 
board  of  mental  health  authority  to  oper- 
ate local  mental  health  clinics.  So  the  par- 
ents of  a  retarded  child  can  get  help  In  work- 
ing out  their  emotional  problems  without 
leaving  their  own  community. 
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ESTABLISH    CLIKIC8 

The  SUte  bocutl  of  health  was  given  funds 
to  establish  evaluation  and  development 
clinics  for  the  retarded,  spaced  around  the 
State.  New  vocational  rehabUitatlon  co\in- 
eelors  have  been  hired  to  wcwk  with  the  re- 
tarded In  local  communities. 

The  best  place  to  help  the  retarded  person 
is  where  he  lives,  and  the  best  place  to  help 
him  become  a  constructive  part  of  the  com- 
munity Is  in  that  conununity. 

Another  direction  otir  efforts  In  behalf  ol 
the  retarded  U  taking  la  greater  emphasis  on 
research.  Care  of  the  mentaUy  retarded 
Involved  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  rehabUi- 
tatlon, and  we  need  to  learn  much  more 
about  each  of  these  phases.  In  North 
Carolina,  we  are  trying  to  make  research 
part  of  each  program,  so  that  we  may  study 
what  we  do — then  learn  to  do  it  better. 

The  development  evaluation  clinics,  for  ex- 
ample, serve  an  Important  purpose  In  re- 
search, as  well  as  helping  them.  The  psy- 
chology department  of  one  university  Is 
working  closely  with  a  residential  center  in 
developing  a  program  In  this  area. 

As  we  learn  more  about  mental  retarda- 
tion we  must  make  sure,  that  this  Is  passed 
on  qulcklv  to  those  who  work  with  the 
retarded.  For  this  purpose,  we  have  started 
courses  to  train  teachers  and  other  special- 
ists and  nonspeclallsts. 

The  division  of  special  educaUon  In  the 
department  of  public  instruction  holds  work- 
shops, consults  experts,  and  develops  pro- 
grams and  demonstration  projects  to  make 
special  classes  for  the  retarded  more  effective. 
We  hope  that  our  present  knowledge  about 
mental  retardation  will  get  out  of  date  very 
quickly  as  we  learn  more  about  Its  causes 
and  cures. 

North  Carolina  has  mobilized  to  meet  the 
awesome  problem  of  mental  retardation.  We 
have  brought  together  the  efforts  and  re- 
sources of  State  agencies  and  private  citizens 
to  help  these  "forgotten  chUdren." 

We  are  sUU  not  doing  enough.  We  will 
have  done  enough  only  when  we  dlscovea'  the 
cause,  provide  the  care,  and  offer  the  hope  for 
the  mentaUy  retarded.  As  we  begin  to  learn 
more  about  causes,  we  can  do  more  about 
prevention. 

To  do  thU,  we  need  everybody's  under- 
standing and  concern. 

This  series  of  articles  has  been  written  to 
help  bring  about  a  broader  understanding  on 
the  part  of  aU  of  our  people,  so  that  we  might 
better  fulfill  our  responsibility  to  the  re- 
tarded child.  We  have  traced  the  need,  the 
1961  study  group,  the  1983  legislative  acUon, 
and  the  many  administrative  steps  taken  to 
Improve  the  opportunities  we  provide  these 
children  too  long  forgotten. 

I  hope  these  articles  will  also  serve  to 
remind  us  that  the  job  is  complex  and  diffi- 
cult, that  many  things  are  yet  to  be  done, 
that  we  need  the  help  of  local  authorlUes,  and 
most  of  all  the  help  of  private  organizations 
and  private  citizens. 

If  you  have  Ideas,  or  would  like  to  help 
or  to  learn  mca-e  about  what  is  being  done, 
I  hope  you  will  feel  free  to  write  to  me,  at 
the  capitol.  In  Raleigh.  I  will  see  that  you 
get  a  proper  answer  from  the  appropriate 
one  of  our  excellent  agencies. 


acted    cotton    subsidy    program    about 
which  many  Members  of  the  House,  In- 
cluding myself,  had  strong  misgivings. 
The  funds  appropriated  by  the  C<ki- 
gress  for  this  program  come  out  (rf  the 
pockets  of  the  American  taxpayers,  but 
the  taxpayers  are  not  to  know  who  re- 
ceives   these    subsidies    or    in    what 
amounts.    The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
refuses  to  divulge  this  Information,  but 
his  reasons  for  the  covenip  are  lame, 
indeed,  as  the  following  Chicago  Tribune 
editorial,  June  10  issue,  jxrints  out: 
Who  Gets  the  Cotton  Subsujies? 
The  Government  thus  far  has  paid   $20 
million  in  subsidies  to  textile  mills  under 
the    Johnson    administration's    new    cotton 
program.     By  the  end  of  the  year  the  new 
subsidies  wUl  have  cost  taxpayers  $140  mil- 
lion  If  not  more.    Yet  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Freeman  refuses  to  IdentUy  the  mills 
that    receive    them    or    how    much    each    Is 
getting. 

The  Secretary  did  divulge  that  the  pay- 
ments are  going  to  mills  in  18  States,  and 
11  States  were  named,  although  the  names 
of  7  States  with  only  1  mill  each  rwnaln 
a  secret.  It  la  Interesting  to  note  in  pass- 
ing that  mills  which  are  cashing  In  heaviest 
happen  to  be  In  North  and  South  Carolina. 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Vlrglnlar— Southern 
States  which  are  disgruntled  with  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  civil  rights  Issue.  The 
administration  hopes  to  woo  them  back 
Into  line  before  November. 

The  subsidy,  amounting  to  6.6  cents  a 
pound  for  cotton  used,  by  the  mills.  Is  de- 
signed to  wipe  out  an  unfair  competitive 
advantage  that  up  to  now  was  enjoyed  by 
foreign  textUe  mills.  Until  the  new  program 
was  authorized,  domestic  mUls  paid  8.6  cents 
a  pound  more  for  American  cotton  than  it 
was  costing  foreign  nUUs,  which  got  our  cot- 
ton at  lower  prices.  This  meant  the  foreign 
mills  could  manufacture  products  from 
American  cotton  and  underseU  omi  own  mills 
in  this  coxmtry.  This  situation  was  lMX»ught 
about  by  other  subsidies  the  Government  was 
paying  to  cottongrowers  and  exporters. 

The  Secretary's  refusal  to  Identify  recipi- 
ents of  the  subsidy  Is  a  reversal  of  long- 
standing practice  In  his  Department.  Here- 
tofore, recipients  and  amounts  of  price  sup- 
ports and  other  types  of  farm  subsidies  have 
always  been  disclosed  for  public  scrutiny. 
Mr.  Freeman's  excuse  is  that  to  reveal  the 
names  of  the  mills  and  the  amounts  tbey 
eje  i>aid  would  disdoee  Information  about 
their  competitive  positions,  which  should  re- 
main confidential. 

This  U  nonsense.  All  It  would  disclose  Is 
the  number  otf  bales  of  cotton  each  mill 
opens,  rt  would  not  dtecloee  the  type  or 
quantity  of  iwoducts  they  are  manufactur- 
ing. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  textile 
mlUs  were  the  chief  proponents  of  the  new 
cotton  program  and  helped  the  administra- 
tion pressure  Congress  Into  enacting  It.  If 
they  are  now  embarrassed  over  public  dis- 
closure of  the  subsidies  they  receive  under 
it,  that  would  seem  to  be  their  tough  luck. 
The  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  know  how  their 
money  is  being  spent  and  who  is  l>eneflting 
from  Government  subsidies. 


Wh.  G.l.  M..CH..  Subridi..?  (,„„,„„,  Aid.  Ub.rtT.  J.b««i  S.T. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  tLLZMoa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17,  1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
coverup  policy  of  this  administration 
has  been  extended  to  the  recently  en- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN 

or   PENKSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Wednesday.  June  17,  1964 

Mr.    GREEN    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday  morning,  June  8, 
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President  Johnson  flew  to  the  Intema- 
Utmai  Airport  in  Philadelphia  en  route  to 
Swarthinore  where  he  later  addressed 
the  graduating  clan  ot  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege. The  President  was  given  a  tre- 
mendous reception  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  I  was  among  those  present.  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Congrbs- 
siONAL  RxcoRD  the  f  oHowlng  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
on  Tuesday.  June  9, 1964 : 
QovxBNicxaT  Aids  LiBxrrT.  Johnson  Sats — 

PRESionfT  Assails  OOP's  Pkabs  in  Swakth- 

Moax  Talk 

(By  William  B.  Colilos) 

President  Lyndon  B.  Joimson  on  Monday 
defended  Uie  Federal  Oovernment  agralnst 
the  charg*  Uxmt  it  was  crushing  individual 
Uberty. 

"Let  ua  not  call  forth  phantom  fears  about 
what  ths  future  holds,"  the  President  said 
in  a  oomznencement  address  at  Swarthmore 
College. 

"One  of  those  fears,"  he  said,  "Is  that  the 
Federal  Oovernment  has  become  a  major 
menace  to  Individual  liberty. 

"This  Is  not  so." 

RXPLT  TO  GOLDWATKR 

Although  Mr.  Johnson  made  no  reference 
to  Senator  Barry  M.  Goldwatir,  leading  con- 
tender for  the  Republican  presidential  nom- 
ination, the  speech  was  unmistakably  a  reply 
to  fears  Tolced  by  the  Aiizonan  and  other 
eonservatlve  Republicans. 

It  was  learned  the  President  had  omitted 
from  the  flnal  draft  of  his  speech  an  earlier, 
more  specific  reference  to  Goldwater. 

The  President  stated  his  defense  In  a  se- 
ries of  rhetorical  questions  which  empha- 
sized the  helping  hand  role  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  In  the  general  welfare. 

"Does  Oovernment  subvert  our  freedoms 
through  the  social  security  system,  which 
guards  our  people  against  destitution  when 
they  are  too  old  to  work? 

"Does  government  undermine  our  free- 
dom by  bringing  electricity  to  the  farm,  by 
controlling  floods,  or  by  ending  bank  fail- 
ures? 

"Is  freedom  lessened  by  efforts  to  abate 
pollution  In  our  streams,  by  efforts  to  gain 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  heart  disease  and 
cancer,  or  by  efforts  to  strengthen  com- 
petition and  the  free  market? 

INDTVTDUAI.    I.IBXRATXD 

"Is  freedom  really  diminished  by  ban- 
ning the  sale  of  harmful  drugs,  by  provld- 
tng  achool  lunches  for  our  children — by  pre- 
serving our  wilderness  areas,  or  by  Improv- 
ing the  safety  of  our  airways? 

"Is  freedom  betrayed  when  in  1994  we 
redeem  In  full  the  pledge  made  a  century 
ago  by  the  Emancipation  Proclamation? 

"The  truth  Is."  Mr.  Johnson  said,  "far 
from  crushing  the  Individual,  government 
at  Its  best  Uberates  hLm  from  the  enslav- 
ing forces  of   his  environment." 

QUOTES  JinXRSON 

The  President  quoted  Thomas  Jefferson: 
"The  care  of  human  life  and  happiness  Is 
the  first  and  only  legitimate  object  of  good 
government." 

"Upon  the  rock  of  that  conviction,"  Mr. 
Johnson  said,  "this  Oovernment  is  fight- 
ing— fighting  to  free  20  million  Americans 
whose  rights  have  been  denied  and  whose 
hopes  have  been  damned  because  they  were 
born  with  dark  skin." 

Mr.  Johnson  said  his  national  war  on  pov- 
erty   was    also    based    on    "that    unchanging 
truth"  expressed  by  Jefferson. 
oovernmcnt's  ooals 

"These  are  the  goals  of  a  compassionate 
government    which    keeps    faith    with    the 


trust  of  Its  fathers  and  cherishes  the  futtire 
of  its  children."  the  President  declared. 
"Through  oompasslon  for  the  plight  of  one 
Individual,  government  fulfills  Its  purpose 
as  the  servant  of  all  the  people." 

For  his  fourth  commencement  address  in 
less  than  2  weeks,  the  President  came  to 
Philadelphia  from  Washington  aboard  the 
Air  Force  One  Jet  transport.  He  gave  a  brief 
talk  to  a  throng  of  16.000  at  Philadelphia 
International  Airport  and  then  heiwled  for 
Swarthmore  on  a  Marine  helicopter. 

"HAIL    TO    THE    CHIEF" 

Some  2,000  persons  were  waiting  behind  a 
snow  fence  that  had  been  stretched  across 
Clothier  Fields,  the  college's  athleUc 
grounds.  Many  were  Swartlimore  school 
children  who  had  been  given  the  day  off 
for  the  occasion. 

The  President  stepped  from  the  helicopter, 
and  the  Swarthmore  High  School  pep  band 
broke  Into  "Hall  to  the  Chief." 

After  shaking  hands  with  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege President  Courtney  Smith,  Mr.  Johnson 
headed  for  the  fence.  He  shook  dozens  of 
anonymous  hands  before  climbing  Into  the 
big  sedan  that  took  him  to  the  commence- 
ment. 

PICNIC    LUNCHES 

With  admission  to  the  campus  restricted, 
most  of  the  crowd  remained  on  the  athletic 
field.  Blankets  were  spread,  picnic  lunches 
were  opened. 

Some  90  minutes  or  so  later,  the  President 
was  back  to  shake  more  hands,  under  the 
grimly  anxious  eyes  of  his  Secret  Service 
escort.  Mr.  Johnson  must  have  walked  the 
length  of  two  football  fields,  extending  his 
hand  and  smiling  all  the  way.  When  the 
fence  ran  out.  he  boarded  the  helicopter  and 
waved  from  a  window  as  the  craft  rose  Into 
the  sky. 

The  commencement  exercises  were  held  in 
Scott  Amphitheater,  which  set  In  a  wooded 
hillside  before  an  audience  of  about  8,000, 
which  Included  U.S.  Senators  Joseph  8. 
Clark,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Hugh 
Scott,  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S. 
Representative  William  H.  MlUlken,  Jr.,  of 
Delaware  County,  and  Kermlt  Gordon,  U.S. 
Director  of  the  Budget. 

READS    SLOWLY 

Mr.  Johnson  read  his  speech  slowly.  No 
applause  Interrupted  the  address,  but  there 
was  laughter,  once. 

That  came  when  the  President,  speaking 
of  the  Importance  of  Individual  enterprise, 
suggested  that  a  medal  be  given  to  "Ukt  wit 
who  told  us  that  a  camel  was  a  horse  de- 
signed by  a  oommittee." 

In  cap  and  gown,  Mr.  Johnson  led  the 
academic  procession  Into  the  amphitheater 
and  received  an  ovation  from  the  ccanmence- 
ment  audience.  He  received  another  one  at 
the  end  ot  his  speech  and  when  the  hood  of 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  was  slipped  over  his 
head  by  Claude  C.  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
college's  board  of  managers. 

CTTATION    READ 

Courtney  Smith  read  the  citation  for  the 
President. 

"Once  the  eyes  of  Texas  were  upon  him," 
the  citation  said.  "Now  the  world  watches 
with  admiration  and  respect  his  war  on 
poverty,  his  work  for  peace,  and  his  tenacious 
efforts  to  make  dignity  and  freedom  the  un- 
questioned lights  of  aU  men." 

Also  receiving  honorary  degrees  were  U 
Thant,  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; Poet  W.  H.  Auden;  Political  Economist 
Gunnar  K.  Myrdal;  John  J.  McCloy,  Chair- 
man of  the  Prealdent's  General  Advisory 
Committee  on  Disarmament;  Herman  Joseph 
MuUer.  Nobel  Prtee  winning  biologist,  and 
Alexander  C.  Purdy.  Quaker  educator  and 
author. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or   TTXAS 

DC  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPaESENTATlVtt 

Wednesday.  June  17,  ISti 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
include  an  article  that  appeared  la  the 
Liongvlew  Dally  News  on  May  27,  i%^ 
about  my  good  friend.  Mr.  J.  E.  Tyson: 

A  Job  Wcx  Done 
(By  Carl  L.  Estes) 

Although  he  has  consistently  and  slMtf- 
fastly  kept  himself  In  the  background,  t 
large  share  of  the  credit  for  the  InttuMrtsl 
growth  of  Longvlew  and  the  area  muit  in  ti 
fairness  be  given  to  J.  E.  Tyson. 

I  know  whereof  I  speak  because  It  has  km 
my  pleasure  to  work  with  him  on  many  ooe^ 
slons.  He  and  I  have  traveled  an  ai*«r  (ki 
country  by  plane,  train,  and  automoMIs  la 
the  quest  for  Industrial  plants,  rasay  of 
which  we  were  successful  in  aecuilof  tm 
Longvlew  or  elsewhere.  While  I  am  Ml 
aware  of  the  fact  he  has  worked  with  olkaa 
In  his  capacity  as  district  director  oC  tbt 
Texas  Employment  Commission,  and  hasksl 
a  part  In  the  bringing  of  every  Industiy  ti 
this  area  since  1942. 1  feel  that  my  close  •■»• 
elation  and  expeiienoes  with  him  ovsr  tto 
years,  and  present  clreumstances.  alfoitf  bm 
the  privilege  of  saying  something  about  Irim 
that  should  have  been  said  a  long  tlnw  sga 

Now  that  Jlmmle  Tyson  has  annoaimd 
his  retirement  after  38  years  of  servln  to 
the  employment  commission,  I  am  at  IllMtIf 
to  proclaim  what  he  has  meant  to  Ixmgvtsv 
and  his  district. 

Had  It  not  been  for  his  thorough  kaovl- 
edge  of  the  labor  market  and  his  ability  IB 
give  prompt,  concise,  and  intelligent  ansuM 
to  the  hundreds  of  questions  propounded  br 
personnel  managers  and  other  key  fignrwof 
Industry.  It  Is  entirely  possible  that  aoma  of 
the  plants  operating  In  this  locality  toitir 
would  not  be  here.  He  was  able  to  convUet 
responsible  authorities  of  the  adaptablll^  at 
east  Texas  pe<^le  to  Industrial  Jobs.  Ha  al- 
ways had  the  facts  and  figures  on  the  bub- 
ber  of  skilled,  semiskilled,  and  uoskUM 
workers  and  pay  scales  available  In  any  glvn 
area.  He  never  faltered  or  equivocated.  Bk 
answers  were  honest,  truthful,  and  relUUal*. 
He  was  at  all  times  trustworthy  and  fortb- 
right. 

"The  most  rewarding  part  of  my  experi- 
ence with  the  commission  has  been  the  ex- 
pansion of  Industry  In  the  Longvlew  ares  of 
east  Texas."  he  said  the  other  day.  "I  hsw 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  every  in- 
dustry that  has  come  Into  this  part  of  tha 
State  since  1942  and  I  have  enjoyed  the  ooo- 
fldence  of  both  the  employers  and  tbxm 
seeking  to  secure  plants  for  their  dtka. 
These  are  memories  that  I  shall  always  ch«r- 
Ish.  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  fine  coop«»- 
tlon  that  employers  have  offered  me  and  tha 
Texas  Employment  Commission  throughout 
the  years." 

Jlmmle  Tyson  has  served  as  a  district  di- 
rector 25  years,  all  but  8  of  which  hare  baaB 
In  Longvlew,  and  he  has  been  with  the  00«r 
mission  28  years,  with  other  asslgnmoita  IB 
Houston.  Dallas,  San  Antonio,  and  Auatkk 
He  will  be  the  first  district  director  to  ratlra 
from  that  poet.  ___ 

His  many  friends  are  pleased  in  knowttf 
he  will  continue  on  a  modified  basis  wlft 
the  local  Texas  Employment  CommlsslOB  <<• 
flee,  serving  as  a  consultant.    This  will  gJ" 


•M  tha  opportunity  to  continue  his  relatlon- 
^«  with  our  area's  manufacturers.  His 
^Lianoe  and  soimd  Judgment  wlU  be  In- 

»-.—  has  been  a  spar 


Touit  hss  been 


sparkling  performance, 
jn^iTe.  snd  I  Join  with  your  legions  of 
IILm^  throughout  the  area  and  State  In  ex- 
rJSing  you  thanks,  congratulations,  and 
Z^beti  wishes.  Your  loyalty  and  devotion 
iTdutT  your  dedication  to  your  Job,  the 
Zuaxer '  in  which  you  have  worked  with 
^wgrs  and  your  fine  cltlaenshlp  will  always 
uj^^membered.  Longvlew's  appreciation  of 
four  eer^'lces  Is  beyond  expression  or  meas- 
urement.   


Anerican  Dilemma:  Laoa  on  Brink 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    rxKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17.  1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  state- 
meat  to  the  House  on  April  7,  1964,  I 
quoted  a  highly  significant  article  on  the 
Indochina  situation  by  Gen.  Charles  A. 
Wllloughby  in  which  he  gives  his  conclu- 
itois  and  recommendations  as  how  best 
to  meet  a  challenge  to  the  West  in  south- 
east Asia. 

Since  then,  news  from  that  stricken 
region  has  been  alarming  and  has  made 
General  Wllloughby's  views,  derived  from 
a  vast  experience  In  the  Orient  and  else- 
where, more  pertinent  than  ever. 

Tlie  latest  estimate  of  the  Laotian  state 
of  affairs  Is  a  perceptive  article  In  the 
Evening  Star  of  May  30,  1964.  by  Con- 
stantlne  Brown,  distinguished  U.S.  pub- 
licist and  student  of  geopolitics,  who 
now  resides  In  Rome,  Italy. 

The  article  follows: 
Laos:   On  Brink  or  Anothik  Ctcu? — Ob- 

SKBVERS  Fkel  U.S.  BxAss  KxT  BTTaozN  or  Rz- 

SFONSiBrLiTT  u*  BAsaiNO  Anothzb  Was 
(By  Constantlne  Brown) 

Rome— Those  who  believe  In  cycles  and 
portents  point  out  that  we  seem  to  be  In  the 
mldat  of  another  tragic  cycle. 

Fifty  years  ago  this  summer.  In  1914,  World 
War  I  broke  out.  Exactly  25  years  later,  in 
the  summer  of  1939,  the  second  and  more 
horrifying  world  war  started.  It  engaged 
many  more  countries  and  proved  far  more 
devastating  in  human  lives,  wealth,  and 
■oclal  and  political  changes. 

Now  after  another  26  years  we  seem  to  be 
on  the  brink  of  another  cataclysm.  Unless 
world  leaders  exercise  more  wisdom  than  they 
ihowed  over  the  last  two  cycles,  this  one 
may  be  even  worse — not  because  of  modern 
means  of  destruction  but  because  of  Its  con- 
•equences  on  the  future  way  of  life. 

World  War  I  was  cavised,  on  the  surface, 
by  a  relatively  Insignificant  incident — the  as- 
nsslnatlon  of  the  Austrian  heir  to  the  throne 
and  Austria's  punitive  action  against  the  llt- 
Qe  Serbian  kingdom. 

World  War  II  had  superficially  a  relatively 
nilnor  origin — the  Nazi  demand  that  Poland, 
which  was  In  the  end  sacrificed  to  Russia, 
tx>w  to  Hitler's  demands  and  surrender  its 
•ovorelgnty  over  a  disputed  part  of  Its  ter- 
ritory. 

The  danger  facing  the  world  now  originates 
In  a  little  faraway  and  Inconsequential  coun- 
^  called  Laos.  The  challenge  comes  from 
the  newly  bom  Communist  powers  which 
China  and  Russia  brought  into  being  through 
the  shortsighted  and  strange  policies  of  the 
Western  World,  led  by  the  United  States. 


There  Is  no  argument  that  in  this  third 
cycle  the  United  States  bears  the  major  bur- 
den of  responsibility.  For  had  it  not  been 
for  our  IncomjK'ehenslble  shortsightedness 
and  lack  of  understanding  concerning  the 
character  of  the  great  Communist  conspiracy, 
we  would  not  have  tolerated,  when  we  had 
ample  means  to  prevent  it.  the  creation  of 
the  vast  Russian  empire  extending  to  the 
Elbe  River  and  the  establishment  of  an  even 
more  dangerous  Communist  empire  In  China. 

The  Laotian  situation  which  has  become 
explosive  Is  important  to  us.  It  represents 
the  core  of  the  tlu*at  to  South  Vietnam 
where  we  have  taken  over  the  responsibilities 
of  Prance  after  her  defeat  at  Dlenblenphu. 
And  Vietnam  Is  Important  to  us  t>ecau8e  If 
the  Viet  Cong  forces,  not  more  than  26,000 
guerrillas,  win  the  war  against  some  400,000 
South  Vietnamese  solders  backed  by  16,000 
Americans  our  prestige  In  the  Pacific  will  be 
irremediably  damaged.  The  loss  of  Vietnam 
will  further  enhance  the  power  and  prestige 
of  Moscow  and  Pelplng  not  only  In  Asia  and 
In  Africa  but  also  In  Europe. 

What  Is  worrying  Washington  at  present  Is 
how  to  get  out  of  this  imexpected  Impasse, 
which  students  of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
had  foreseen,  without  losing  our  position 
not  only  In  southeast  Asia  but  also  In  the 
Pacific. 

We  welcomed  the  precarious  make-shift 
agreement  making  Laos  a  neutralized  coun- 
try In  1962  mainly  because  of  Russia's  par- 
ticipation. Nobody  wanted  to  heed  the 
warning  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  would  play 
along  only  so  long  as  It  suited  his  purposes. 
Nobody  wanted  to  believe  that  he  might  play 
a  double  game  as  he  and  his  predecesscws 
have  always  played  in  their  dealings  with  us. 
We  have  been  awakened  only  recently  to  the 
dangers  of  this  alleged  "neutralization."  But 
we  are  still  entertaining  the  wishful  Uiink- 
ing  that  In  the  end,  because  of  the  exagger- 
ated rift  between  Russia  and  Ciilna.  we  will 
find  the  U.S.S.R.  on  our  side.  The  whole  Idea 
of  neutralization  of  Laos  was  predicted  on 
the  goodwill  of  the  men  In  the  Kremlin. 

We  are  at  a  quarter  to  12  now.  We  and  our 
allies  are  trying  to  devise  plans  for  a  peaceful 
solution  in  Laos.  The  French  suggest  an- 
other major  conference  for  the  neutralization 
of  Laos.  They  are  backed  by  the  Russians 
and  are  Indirectly  but  effectively  supported 
by  the  British.  We,  for  the  time  being.  Insist 
on  conversations  at  low  level  to  consider  de- 
tails rather  than  the  core  of  the  problem. 

As  things  stand  today  the  consensus  in  Eu- 
ropean capitals  Is  that  we  shall  ultimately 
agree  with  the  French -Russian  thesis.  The 
question  which  arises  In  the  minds  of  many 
trJUned  observers  la:  Will  another  full-scale 
conference  as  proposed  by  Paris  and  Moscow 
become  for  us  a  Far  Eastern  Munich? 

Prime  Ministers  Cliamberlaln  and  Daladler 
told  their  peace-hungry  people  28  years  ago 
that  they  must  rely  on  Hitler's  word  that 
the  surrender  of  the  Sudetenland  would  end 
the  European  tensions  and  give  us  "i>eace  in 
our  time."  Messrs.  Klirushchev  and  Mao  are 
no  less  power-minded  tiian  Hitler.  Can  we 
take  a  chance  and  beUeve  in  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's friendly  intervention  which  is  the 
basis  for  the  hope  that  another  Geneva  con- 
ference will  remove  the  present  brink? 


The  Free  and  the  Eqaal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

gr   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17,  1964 

Mr.   BERRY.     Mr.    Speaker,   I   have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  insert  In 


the  Recoro  a  very  thought  provoking 
editorial  appearing  in  one  of  our  excep- 
tional weekly  newspapers  in  western 
South  Dakota,  the  Bennett  County. 
Martin,  S.  Dak.,  Booster.  The  editorial 
deserves  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
every  Member  of  Congress. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

The  Fske  and  the  Equal 

We  are  Indebted  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal for  publishing  the  following  passage 
for  publishing  the  following  passage  from 
a  recent  speech  by  retired  Supreme  Court 
Justice   Charles   E.   Whlttaker: 

"The  honest  and  honorable  man  who 
obeys  the  law  but  has  two  cars  Is  not  pre- 
venting another  man  from  having  one 
car.  •  •  •  The  man  who  owns  a  good  house 
does  not  thereby  force  another  man  to  dwell 
In  the  slums.  •  •  •  Generally  men  who  are 
free  do  not  remain  economically  equal,  and 
men  who  remain  economically  equal  are 
not  free." 

Justice  Whlttaker  was  addressing  himself 
primarily  to  the  philosophical  Implications 
of  the  so-called  civil  rights  issue,  but  his 
comments  have  a  bearing  also  on  a  newer 
political  Issue — the  War  on  Poverty. 

Poverty  Is  In  great  disrepute  these  days, 
and  deservedly  so.  It  is  a  State  In  which 
no  normal  person  wishes  to  live,  or  wishes 
anyone  else  to  live. 

But  It  Is  also  true  that  fear  of  poverty, 
or  a  desire  to  avoid  poverty,  is  the  great 
engine  that  has  built  Weston  civilization. 

If  that  motive  Is  removed,  what  will  take 
Its  place?  When  and  If  pec^Jle  sr«  assured 
of  a  comfortable  living  by  State  edict,  what 
will  cause  them  to  work  and  strive  and  edu- 
cate their  clilldren? 

We  know  of  no  substitute  motive  except 
the  power  and  authwlty  of  Big  Brother. 

Countless  millions  of  people  in  Commu- 
nist lands  are  equal,  but  they  are  not  free. 
We  surmise  scwne  of  them  would  be  glad 
to  take  their  own  chances  In  fighting  pov- 
erty If  they  could  escape  from  the  prodding 
of  Big  Brother's  bayonet. 


Maple,  Beech,  and  Birch  Hardwood 
Flooriac 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17.  1964 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Speaker,  today  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
11645,  which  would  equalize  the  tariff 
duty  on  maple,  beech,  and  birch  hard- 
wood floormg  SIS  between  the  United 
States  and  the  principal  importer, 
Canada. 

Presently,  Canada  has  a  rate  of  duty 
of  121/2  p>ercent  on  all  imports  of  such 
hardwood  flooring  coming  Into  that 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
a  rate  of  duty  of  only  4  percent  on  im- 
ports of  Canadian  hardwood  flooring. 

The  bill  would  increase  our  duty  from 
4  to  12^2  percent  until  such  time  as 
Canada  lowers  its  duty.  Up<m  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  Canadian  duty,  without  the 
imposition  of  other  import  restrictions 
or  export  subsidies,  the  President  is  di- 
rected to  reduce  our  duty  by  a  compara- 
ble amount. 

Available  data  from  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census  shows  that  since  1948  do- 
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mestic  shipments  of  maple,  beech,  and 
birch  hardwood  flooring  from  our  north- 
em  UJ3.  industry  have  been  declining. 
At  the  same  time,  however.  Imports  of 
such  flooring  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States  have  been  maintcOned  at  about  4 
million  board  feet  per  year.  The  re- 
sulting decline  In  the  use  of  hardwood 
flooring  has  been  shouldered  entirely  by 
our  domestic  industry. 

The  American  request  that  the  Cana- 
dians reduce  their  tariff  of  12  V2  percent 
has  been  rejected.  Our  Wisconsin-Mich- 
igan flooring  producers  have  requested 
the  U.S.  trade  negotiators  to  ask  Canada 
to  reduce  Its  tariff  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  For  the  second  time  in  the  past 
decade  this  request  has  been  denied.  In 
1962  the  Director  of  the  Forest  Products 
Division.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
expressed  his  disappointment  to  the  do- 
mestic hardwood  industry : 

We  regret  that  a  concessioa  on  maple 
flooring  was  zK>t  obtained  from  Canada.  We 
assure  you,  however,  that  this  matter  was 
pressed  most  vigorously  both  here  In  Wash- 
ington and  by  our  negotiators  In  Geneva. 

In  the  meantime,  Canadian  flooring 
has  been  continued  to  be  Imported  into 
our  country  and  sold  at  prices  lower  than 
our  domestic  product.  This  has  led  to 
flnancial  losses  and  limited  employment 
opportunities  in  the  domestic  industry. 
Due  to  the  higher  Canadian  tariff,  our 
Wisconsin -Michigan  producers  have  been 
unable  to  develop  Canadian  markets. 
However,  the  industry  Ls  of  the  opinion 
that  given  a  lower  Canadian  tariff  such 
markets  could  be  developed  in  that  some 
Canadian  hardwood  flooring  users  are 
nearer  to  U.S.  producers  than  to  Cana- 
dian producers. 

Our  domestic  producers  should  not  be 
■uui*  to  sacrifice  their  Investment — built 
1^  over  the  years — In  plants,  equipment, 
and  technical  know-how.  or  should  our 
workers  loee  their  livelihood  simply  be- 
cause the  Canadian  producers  are  under 
the  protection  of  a  higher  tariff. 

I  feel  that  the  equalization  of  the  tar- 
iff between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada will  induce  Canada  to  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  toward  reduction  and  per- 
haps even  the  ultimate  removal  of  their 
tariff.  Since  all  attempts  to  bargain 
down  the  Canadian  tariff  have  failed, 
this  bill  Is  the  only  course  of  action  that 
remains. 


President  Johnson  Given  Tremendoas  Re- 
ception at  International  Airport  in 
Philadelphia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17,  1964 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday  morning,  June  8, 
President  Johnson  flew  to  the  Inter- 
national Airport  in  Philadelphia  enroute 
to  Swarthmore  where  he  later  addressed 
the    graduating    class    at    Swarthmore 


College.     The   President    was    given    a 

tremendous  reception  and  I  am  happy  to 

say  that  I  was  amon^r  those  present.    I 

would  like  to  Include  In  the  Conorts- 

sioMAL    Rbcobo    the    following     article 

which    ai:H;>eared    In    the    Philadelphia 

Inquirer  on  Tuesday,  June  9,  1964. 

Piriuw  Thousand  at  Aikport  Roah 

Weixx>me  to  Prisident 

(By  Donald   A.  McDonough  and  Leonard   J. 

McAdams) 

To  the  incessant  shouts  of  "Mr.  President! 
Mr.  President! ■'  Xrom  15,000  persons,  includ- 
ing thousands  of  schoolchildren,  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  received  a  tumultvious 
reception  Monday  morning  at  Interna,tional 
Airport. 

The  President  had  flown  In  from  Wash- 
ington to  switch  to  a  helicopter  for  a  hop 
to  Swarthmore  College  to  keep  a  commence- 
ment speaking  date. 

Twice  a  mighty  roar  of  applaxise  swept 
across  the  huge  airfield,  and  time  after  time 
It  appeared  barricades  might  topple  as 
crowds  shoved  and  pushed  against  them. 

KANOS    OTJTST»ETCHrD 

Hundreds  of  hands  were  outstretched  to 
be  shaken  by  the  President,  camera  fans 
Jostled  for  position,  flashbulbs  flickered  and 
even  yotmg  autograph  hounds  hopefully 
thrust  books  or  cards  or  scrape  of  paper 
through  the  crush  at  the  barricades. 

Children  spiritedly  waved  thousands  of 
small  flags  against  the  backdrop  of  a  big 
banner  hung  from  one  of  the  piers,  rending: 

"East  Is  East  and  West  U  West  Philadel- 
phia loves  Lyndon  best." 

CHnJiaxN  CAU.  him 

SmUlng  and  perspiring,  the  President 
walked  rapidly  along  the  barricades,  using 
both  hands  for  quick  handshakes.  He  patted 
BchoolchUdren's  heads,  slapped  pwllce  guards 
on    the    shoulders,    touched    the    autograph 

books. 

Schoolchildren  shrieked  ■Mr.  President! 
Mr.  President!"  as  he  made  his  way  250 
yards  along  one  series  of  barricades.  Flags 
and  friendly  placards  swung  furiously  and 
police  had  a  difficult  Ume  holding  the 
wooden  barriers  In  place  against  the  excited 
surging  of  the  crowds. 

Reaching  a  point  near  the  end  of  a  pier, 
jammed  with  people,  he  waved  to  them,  then 
reversed  his  field  and;  walking  rapidly,  he 
returned  to  his  starting  point,  moved  over 
to  the  barricades  and  resumed  his  handshak- 
ing for  perhaps  another  hundred  yards. 

Hfttless.  he  mopped  his  brow  with  his 
handkerchief.  As  he  approached  the  barri- 
cades for  the  second  time,  the  din  Increased 
and  worried  police  held  hard  against  the 
bulging  wooden  barriers. 

It  was  a  friendly,  cheering,  laughing  mob 
scene  with  a  respectful  but  earshatterlng: 
"Mr.  President.    Mr.  President  " 

Mr.  Johnson  landed  at  9  28  am  In  his 
Air  Force  One  Jet. 

It  had  been  a  humid,  foggy  morning  and 
the  huge  sea  of  spectators  had  Iseen  enter- 
tained for  40  minutes  previously  by  the  music 
of  four  bands. 

Just  5  minutes  before  the  Jet  roared  In.  the 
sun  broke  through  the  overcast  and  was 
shining  brightly  when  the  President  stepped 
down  from  the  plane,  followed  by  ofnclals  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches.  In- 
cluding Senator  Hugh  Scott,  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  host  of  Secret  Service 
men. 

The  President  wore  a  black  summer  suit, 
dark  tie.  white  shirt,  and  glasses. 

He  was  greeted  by  a  Philadelphia  welcom- 
ing delegation  headed  by  Mayor  James  H.  J. 
Tate.  It  Included  Senator  Joseph  C.  Clark. 
Jr..  Democrat,  at  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 
Congressmen  James  A.  Byrne.  Robert  N.  0. 


Nljc.  St.,  William  J.  Green  3d.  «^ 
A.  Barrett;  Representative  WUUam  m1] 
ken.  Jr.,   of  Delaware  County,  city 
President  Paul  D'Orton*  and  T 
Chairman  Francis  R.  Smith. 

The  first  round  of  applaiise  swept  man- 
the  airport  when  Mayor  Tate  fmiii^^^ 
President  to  a  small  speaking  platfom  ^S 
the  barricades  and  made  his  tntzxxhietta^^ 

Mr.  Johnson  spoke  for. about  S  alilhta. 
referring  to  small  cards  he  held  tn  his  Ini^' 

He  started  right  off  with  a  quip.  »»^|,^ 
that  he  was  very  happy  to  be  in  PhlteMp^ 
he  said : 

"This  city  was  built  as  a  refuge  lor 


cuted  people  and  after  32  years  In  Waahlof. 
ton  I  feel  It  Is  where  I  belong." 

iMsraiiNo  cmowD 

The  President  s&ld  that  the  best  my  i^ 
could  think  of  to  start  olf  a  new  week  vu 
"to  be  met  by  an  Inspiring  crowd  like  this." 

He  said  Philadelphia  was  a  leader  la  in- 
dustrial progress  and  was  playing  a  mtjor 
role  In  space  and  missile  work.  / 

"But  there  Is  another  very  Important  fas. 
ture  of  I^hlladelphla,"  he  said,  "and  that  U 
that  it  is  a  center  of  learning  and  culture." 

He  said  the  city  has  come  a  long  way  tint* 
Charles  U  handed  over  the  deed  to  WUUua 
Penn.  He  concluded  with  the  hope  that  "«■ 
will  have  a  proeperous  and  more  peaceful  lU* 
and  I  know  PhUadelphla  will  set  an  ^'^^pH 
In  the  days  to  come." 

CI.OSXI.T  CUASSSO 

Then  he  announced  he  would  "Ilka  to 
shake  a  few  hands."  and  another  tremendoas 
roar    went    up. 

He  was  led  to  a  special  barricaded  enclo- 
sure where  city  ofSclals,  magistrates,  ocnn- 
cllmen  and  civic  leaders  were  seated.  Hi 
shook  hands,  then  moved  to  the  burteatfa 
hemming  In  the  great  crowd. 

Secret  Service  men  scanned  the  emrd 
closely  as  they  followed  him.  6eventy-flw 
plalnclotheemen  were  scattered  In  the  crovd. 

Twelve  two-man  teams  of  police  were  on 
all  roof  levels  of  the  aUport  buUdlngs,  on 
man  In  each  with  a  rifle  with  teleacopte 
Bights,  the  other  with  binoculars. 

Some  600  police  were  on  duty.  The  crowd 
had  been  augmented  by  34iOO  public  ad 
parochial  schoolchildren  and  high  sehool 
students.  PTC  ran  extra  shuttle  buaea  tmn 
the  ^nyder  Avenue  terminal  and  1.000  axtn 
parking  spaces  at  the  airport  had  t>een  pto- 
vlded. 

At  one  point  In  his  tour,  the  President  «u 
Uken  by  Mayor  Tate  to  Drum  Major  Tooj 
Contl.  of  the  award -winning  Cardinal  Doufh- 
erty  High  School  Band.  The  President  shook 
hands  with  Tony  and  virith  the  band's  mod- 
erator, the  Reverend  James  E.  MorUmer. 

Other  units  providing  m\islc  were  the  Joha 
Bertram  High  School,  Police  and  Flremen't, 
and  the  Philadelphia  Post  Office  Bands. 

ENlUtS  COPTtJl 

With  the  shouting  and  the  din  contlnulni. 
the  President  strode  to  the  Marine  hellcopUr 
with  Senator  Clark  and  other  officials  and 
turned  and  waved  to  the  crowd.  The  hen- 
copter  took  off  at  9 :  55  a.m. 

During  the  height  of  the  shouUng  and  tbs 
handshaking  tour.  Senator  Culkk  remarked^ 
"Ever  since  Dallas,  this  scares  me  to  death." 

Afterward,  Mayor  Tate  said  the  Presldeat, 
on  leaving,  thanked  him  and  said,  "It  WM 
very  pleasing  and  I'll  never  forget  It." 

The  mayor  said  the  President  was  "t«T 
pleased"  at  the  outpotirlng. 

"It  shows  Philadelphia  Is  behind  **>»- 
son.  "  the  mayor  said.  "It  Is  more  than  JO* 
a  matter  of  respect.  It  shows  the  peopU 
really  like  him." 

The  President  returned  to  the  airport  st 
11:55  Asn.  after  his  Swarthmore  addressaad 
left  Immediately  In  his  Jet  for  WashlnftflB. 
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fgtfk  Are  Our  Moit  Important  A»»et 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or   NKW    ICCXICO 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17.  1964 
Mr  MORRIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  dedl- 

^rL^^^^r^^'^reSrof  .ts^t^-^':^:^^^^^  :^^^.^.^.^^^^o..^. 

KSS^Sid^t^i^rSrS^^l^r^ori  :Cf3^rrere-JTfeeirt£t"^-^  u.l^.Z)^  ^^^  Tcl^^L^TT^. 
S^Mr  Floyd  P.  Hlgbee,  Deputy  Ad-  ^rertca'^' l^Sn'lgSored'^ong.  There  These  systems  receU^ed  naUonwlde  publ^^^^^^ 
^utrRtor  of  the  Farmers  Home   Ad-      (t^^tnowledgment  of  the  basic  impor-  But   there   are   others  that  you  wlUhear 

■fttmUon  was  the^est  speaker  for  Jtn^  ^  the  Snal  welfare,  of  the  people  more  about  as  the  <=°^^"'="°?  P^^^^^o 
ministration.  was_tne_gues    j^   ^^^^    ^^     ^I'L^^,^.  ,„  t.h.  muntrv.    This  Nation  can-         These  Include   the  systems  for  "^e  C^o 

de  Quadalupe  and  the  Penasco  communities 
In  Taos  County,  an  expansion  of  the  water 
system  at  Talpa.  and  a  system  In  Quay 
County,  the  largest  one  so  far,  that  will  serve 
450  people.  12  local  business  firms,  and  2 
churches.  This  latter  system  wUl  entail  an 
expenditure  of  some  »190.000  in  the  area.    In 


It  la  Indeed  heutanlng  to  tee  thU  demon- 
stration of  the  spirit  of  rural  America. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  theee  daya  about  the 
decline  of  the  rural  community.  There  are 
those  who  would  have  ua  beUerre  that  the 
world  of  tomorrow  will  be  contained  within 
the  dty  walla  and  tiie  suburbs  of  the  great 
metropolitan  areas. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  rural 
towns  are  on  the  wane. 

Dexter  flings  these  charges  back  Into  the 
teeth  of  those  myopic  planners  who  cannot 
see  beyond  suburbia. 

Rural  America  has  a  strength  of  Its  own. 


the  growth  In  eeal  and  «ithuBla«n  that  has 
swept  through  the  organization. 

The  results  are  Impressive. 

Rural  community  leaders  have  been  q\ilck 
to  sense  the  change  and  to  use  the  expanded 
facilities  in  rebuilding  the  rural  economy. 

In  New  Mexico  alone.  12  r\u^  communi- 
ties have  obtained  funds  to  develop  rural 
community  water  systems.  Twenty-tiiree 
additional  community  water  projects  are 
being  considered.  In  the  past  2  years  we 
have  helped  more  farmers  and  rural  residents 
obtain  an  adequate  supply  of  water  In  their 
homes  than  were  served   by  our  agency  In 


STg^eat  (^aslon   and   I   ask  you   to     who  live  in  the  country     This  Nation  can 
tn*   great.   u*^«- ♦_„„„„  fv,-  vie.      „„t  r^nrh  Its  full  t>otentlal  unless  all  of  It 


£^  his  remarks  as  he  traces  the  his- 
terr  and  significance  of  this,  the  first 
Snmunity  recreation  project  to  be 
Simched  in  New  Mexico  after  Congress 
Mithorized  the  recreation  loan  program 
Mr  Higbee's  remarks,  appropriately  en- 


not  reach  Its  full  potential  unless  all  of  Its 
sectors  are  developed  to  their  maxlmxun. 

President  Johnson  symbolizes  this  new 
climate  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

In  his  position  as  leader  of  the  nation, 
his  boundless  energy,  his  enthiislasm,  his 
Imagination,  are  at  work  34  hours  a  day  In 


Mr   Hlcbee's  remarks,  appropriately  en-      imagination,  are  at  work  34  hours  a  day  m      expenditure  01  some  '^""-^  Tr„rr,vw.T i;  new 
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Aseet"  were  as  follows 

PK5P1.X  AM  Ou«  Most  Important  Asset 
First  of  all  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
foresight  and  wisdom  of  the  people  of  Dex- 
ter N  Mex  In  the  development  of  the  Lake 
Vail  Recreation  Center  you  buUt  not  only  for 
today  but  for  the  years  to  come.  The  Impact 
of  this  fine  community  center  will  be  felt  for 

''no'^IoiS"  will  your  children  have  to  travel 
to  other  towns  to  find  recreation  facilities. 
Now  other  pec^le's  children  are  traveling  to 

Dexter 

Now' people  In  search  of  rural  living,  the 
best  kind  of  living,  will  settie  in  Dexter. 

Now  businessmen  looking  for  a  site  for  a 
small  rural  Uidustry  will  locate  In  Dexter. 

This  grand  community  will  grow  and  pros- 
per because  It  now  has  the  kind  of  facilities 
that  Ui  this  modern  age  supports  progress. 
I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  men  Uke 
Roeco  Fletcher,  E.  J.  Bible,  John  Mehlhop, 
ayde  Uvely.  Bob  Cumpston,  E.  O.  Moore, 
Jack  Cusack,  and  Theo  Qarltson  who  have 
•tven  BO  much  of  their  time  and  their  energy 
to  the  planning,  organizing,  and  construc- 
tion of  this  fine  project. 

This  was  the  first  community  recreation 
project  to  be  Uunched  In  New  Mexico  after 
Congress  authorized  the  recreation  loan 
program. 

These  men  bear  the  stamp  of  leaders. 
These  men   rate  high  In  the  Nation. 

And  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  many 
businessmen  and  farmers  who  have  given 
hours  of  their  labor,  and  supplied  their 
tractors  and  their  trucks  on  a  volunteer  basis 
to  develc^  this   community  center. 

Tou  have  achieved  more  per  dollar  spent 
than  any  group  I  know  of.  This  was  possi- 
ble only  because  so  many  gave  so  much  of 
their  own  labor. 

And  I  take  great  pride  In  recognizing  the 
role  that  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
played  In  helping  with  the  planning  and  In 
advancing  the  funds  th»t  financed  the  swim- 
ming pool,  the  golf  course  and  the  other 
facilities. 

We  are  extremely  fortunate  In  having  men 
like  Richard  Floyd  and  I>rew  Cloud  In  o\u- 
organization.  These  are  men  that  know 
how  to  get  things  done,  that  look  ahead,  that 
•ee  things  In  the  larger  context. 

I  also  want  to  record  the  fact  that  the 
efforts  of  all  these  fine  local  men  would  be 
of  little  value  if  It  were  not  for  men  like 
Berators  ANonisoif  and  Mzchm*  and  Con- 
(ressmen  MoirroTA  and  Mobkib  who  have  the 
vision  to  enact  the  enabling  laws  that  make 
ootnmiuUty  development  such  as  this 
possible. 


of  country  living  and  he  knows  the  Im- 
portance of  preserving  the  free,  thoughtful. 
Independent  way  of  thinking  that  Is  nurtured 
In  open  spaces. 

Secretary  Freeman  also  reflects  the  respon- 
siveness of  Washington  to  the  needs  of  rural 
people.  He  has  mobilized  the  entire  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  a  massive  rural  areas 
development  effort.  He  Is  working  for  tiie 
farmer.  He  Is  working  for  the  niral  com- 
munity. We  had  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
not  too  many  years  ago  who  turned  his  back 
on  rural  America. 

Let  me  use  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion as  an  example  of  the  current  willing- 
ness and  readlnesB  of  Washington  to  help 
rural  communities  help  themselves. 

During  the  past  3  years  the  leaders  In 
Washington  have  revitalized  this  agency 
devoted  to  the  strengthening  of  rural 
America. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
quite  a  history.  It  made  a  fine  record  during 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  thirties.  It 
helped  more  than  a  million  farm  families 
during  those  dark  days  weather  out  the 
economic  storms. 

I  am  proud  that  I  played  a  part  In  the  as- 
sistance we  gave  New  Mexico  farmers  and 
ranchers  In  those  days. 

During  the  forties  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. It  was  then  called  Farm  Secur- 
ity, helped  small  farmers  make  their  con- 
tribution to  war  effort  and  after  the  war  en- 
abled tens  of  thousands  of  veterans  to  be- 
come reestablished  on  the  land. 

But  when  the  dready  fifties  came  along 
the  agency  was  shunted  aside.  Its  efforts 
were  dissipated.  I  remember  only  too  well 
the  creeping  paralysis  that  spread  through 
this  fine  organization  as  national  leaders  beat 
down  the  Initiative  and  vigor  of  Its  staff. 

In  1961  new  leadership  took  over  and  new 
life  began  to  pour  through  Its  veins. 

Congress  passed  a  series  of  measures  that 
greatly  Increased  the  capacity  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  to  serve  family 
farms.  New  programs  were  added.  The 
rural  water  system  program  was  accelerated. 
The  housing  programs  were  enlarged  to 
provide  special  assistance  for  the  elderly. 

The  supervised  credit  assistance  that  fi- 
nances farm  operations  and  farm  develop- 
ment was  extended  to  cover  the  full  range 
of  family  farms. 

In  3  years  the  agency  expanded  Its  opera- 
tions nationwide  from  a  level  of  $300  mllUon 
a  year  to  $800  million  a  year. 

In  New  Mexico  so  far  this  year  we  have 
already  advanced  about  $5.6  nUUlon  com- 
pared to  $3  million  in  i960. 

The  dollar  figures  are  only  a  measure  of 


homes  will  be  built  along  the  waterllnes. 
These  loans  create  business. 
They  are  a  fine  symbol  of  the  manner  In 
which  the  recapitalization  at  rural  America 
Is  taking  place. 

We  believe  in  bringing  reeources  to  the 
people.  Not  In  sending  peoi^e  in  search  of 
resources. 

We  t>elieve  In  solving  rural  problems  in 
rural  areas.  Not  in  sending  people  In  search 
of  resources. 

We  t>elleve  In  making  plans  In  terms  or 
the  needs  of  people,  not  in  terms  of  some 
economic  theory. 

We  are  against  the  concentration  of  power 
and  riches  In  the  hands  of  a  few. 
This  \B  not  an  Idle  gesture  we  are  making. 
During  the  fifties,  economic  forces  were  en- 
couraged to  run  unbridled  and  we  wound  up 
with  4  percent  of  the  farms  producing  one- 
third  of  the  markets!  farm  jK-oducts  and 
controlling  one-fovrth  of  tiie  land. 

We  do  not  want  to  see  1970  arrive  with  4 
percent  of  the  farms  producing  two-thirds 
of  our  farm  products  and  controlling  one- 
half  erf  the  land. 

I  would  encourage  every  rural  person  today 
to  seriously  consider  what  needs  to  be  done 
to  preserve  not  only  our  rural  communities 
but  the  family  farm  structure  of  our  great 
agricultiiral  system. 

Do  family  farmers  have  access  to  all  the 
capital  they  need  to  maintain  their  farms 
and  see  their  crops  through  the  processing 
stage  and  on  the  way  to  market? 

Do  family  farmers  need  to  take  additional 
steps  to  strengthen  theU-  position  In  the 
marketplace? 

Are  family  farmers  obtaining  an  adequate 
return  for  their  labor? 

If  family  farmers  were  receiving  parity 
income  our  whole  economy  would  be  on  a 
stronger  footing. 

Are   we   making  our   plans,  are   we  doing 
our  thinking.  In  terms  of  people? 
People  are  most  Important. 
President    Johnson   has   made    this   point 
time  and  again. 

He  has  visited  the  homes  of  the  disad- 
vantaged small  farmers,  people  with  whcxn 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  Is  work- 
ing, and  he  has  used  the  porches  of  theee 
families  as  a  pUtform  to  let  affluent  Ameri- 
cans know  that  there  are  people  In  our  great 
country  who  liave  been  overlooked. 

The  day  at  glancing  the  other  way  when 
poverty  and  misfortune  rear  tiielr  ugly  heads 
has  passed.  Solutions  to  these  problems 
must  and  wUl  be  found.  President  JcAinson 
has  pledged  the  full  support  off  our  forces 
to  this  effort.     And  he  has  called  for  America 
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to  work  toward  the  building  of  "the  great 
society." 

President  Johnson  outlined  this  goel  as 
recently  a«  May  22  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. And  at  that  time  he  pointed  out  that 
the  countryside  was  one  of  the  three  places 
where  we  must  begin  to  build  "the  great 
society."*  He  emphasizes  putting  our  land 
to  Its  best  use  and  refers  to  loans  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  for  shifting 
the  use  of  such  land.  Our  water,  our  rural 
homes,  and  our  rural  communities  are  all 
central  In  this  concept.  "We  have  always 
prided  ourselves,"  the  President  says,  "on  not 
only  being  America  the  strong.  America  the 
free,  but  America  the  beautiful."  He 
visualizes  good  farms,  good  rural  homes, 
good  water,  good  riaral  communities,  and 
above  all  the  abolition  of  rural  jjoverty  as 
essentlaU  In  achieving  these  goals.  We  In 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  enlist 
totally  and  completely  In  this  effort.  And 
we  have  geared  our  agency's  credit  services  so 
as  to  meet  rural  problems  head  on  and  to 
seek  and  And  the  solutions. 

I  take  courage  In  being  part  of  this  great 
gathering  today  for  you  have  proved  your- 
self to  be  among  the  strong  and  self-reliant. 
But  I  say  to  you  too,  the  world  today  Is  a 
rough,  and  expensive  and  a  complex  place  In 
which  to  make  a  living. 

CXitslde  forces  are  having  too  great  an  in- 
fluence and  pushing  our  farm  families  out 
of  existence.  These  forces  must  be  stopped. 
I  have  In  mind  such  forces  as  vertical  Inte- 
gration, contract  fanning  and  forces  which 
prevent  family  farmers  from  getting  the  re- 
sources they  need  and  prevent  them  from 
getting  a  fair  ret\u-n  for  their  labor. 

We  honor  you  for  the  ability  you  have 
shown  to  stand  on  your  own  two  feet. 

We  simply  say  that  when  you  move  ahead 
to  develop  the  resources  at  hand  that  we  are 
at  your  service.  We  will  seek  ways  to  serve 
your  needs. 

And  remember,  as  you  look  to  the  future, 
your  people  are  your  most  Important  asset. 


Birch  Society  represent*  to  our  way  of 
life. 
The  article  follows: 

THREK     BnCHESS     SCOU    in    CALirORNIA 

Primart 

Three  avowed  members  of  the  extremist 
John  Birch  Society  won  nomination  fcM-  con- 
gressional races  In  the  recent  California  Re- 
publican prUnaxy. 

One,  Robert  Muncaster.  will  run  against 
liberal  Democratic  Incximbent  Cecn,  Kino. 
coauthor  of  the  King-Anderson  health  care 
proposal.  In  the  17th  District,  Los  Angeles 
County.  The  two  other  Blrchers  who  won 
nominations  will  contest  Uberals  Harold 
Johnson,  3d  District,  and  Harlan  Hagen. 
14th  District. 

Among  them,  the  three  liberals  being  chal- 
lenged by  Blrchers  had  rung  up  COPE  vot- 
ing records  toUllng  113  right  votes  against 
only  7  wrong  votes  going  Into  the  88th 
Congress. 

In  addition  to  the  three  admitted  Birch 
members,  many  of  the  winning  GOP  candi- 
dates for  Congress  In  Los  Angeles  were 
handplcked  by  Edgar  Hlestand.  according  to 
the  New  York  Times.  Hlestand.  a  five-term 
Congressman  defeated  In  1962.  was  one  of 
two  avowed  Blrchers  In  Congress.  The 
other  was  John  Rousselot,  also  ousted  In 
1962,  who  Is  now  Western  States  director 
for  JBS. 


House  Joint  Resolution  693— The  Becker 
Amendment 


Three  Birchers  Score  in  California 
Primary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

or   CALXrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17.  1964 
Mr.  BURKHALTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  In 
a    recent   memo    from    the   AFL-CIO's 
(X)PE,  an  interesting  document  covering 
the  political  news  of  the  day  and  circu- 
lated among  legislators  of  Uie  50  States, 
there  Is  a  commentary   regarding  the 
John  Birch  involvement  in  the  recent 
California  Republican  primary  election. 
It  is  sad  to  note  that  one  of  the  leading 
contenders  for  the  nomination  to  the 
office  of  the  Presidency  will  carry  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  to  the  polls  in 
hotly  contested  political  battle.     Fortu- 
nately, as  was  proven  In  my  own  con- 
gressional district,  these  extremist  ele- 
ments   can    be    defeated    by    vigorous 
campaigning;  and  by  offering  the  voters 
reasonable   proposals   and  programs  to 
deal  with  the  many  problems  facing  our 
society    today.     I    offer    the    following 
article  into  the  Record  so  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  alerted  of  the  constant  threat 
to  reason  and  good  government  that  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17.  1964 
Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
I  believe  that  religious  liberty,  now  pro- 
tected by  the  first  amendment  to  the 
ConstituUon.  is  threatened  by  House 
Joint  Resolution  693.  commonly  known 
as  the  Becker  amendment,  I  would  like, 
under  unanimous  consent,  to  insert  In 
the  Record  the  excellent  testimony 
which  Bentley  Kassal,  New  York  at- 
torney and  member  of  the  National 
Board  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion, delivered  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Since  its  inception  17  years  ago.  ADA 
has  fought  for  civil  liberties  and  fought 
every  movement  which  would  erode 
them.  Mr.  Kassal  has  long  been  an 
articulate  spokesman  on  behalf  of  civil 
liberties — and  sometimes  a  lonely  one. 
The  first  year  he  served  in  the  New  York 
State  Legislature,  he  was  the  only  one  of 
150  assemblymen  to  vote  against  the  ex- 
tension of  the  New  York  security  risk 
law.  Three  years  later  the  majority  of 
the  assembly  followed  his  lead,  and  the 
law  which  had  been  in  effect  for  more 
than  15  years,  was  allowed  to  expire. 

Mr.  Kassal's  testimony  on  the  Becker 
and  related  amendments,  delivered  early 
this  month,  follows : 

Testimony  of  Bentley  Kassal  on  Behalf  of 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  Before 
THE  House  Judiciary  Committee,  Juni  3, 
1964 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, my  name  Is  Bentley  Kassal  I  appear 
here  today  as  a  member  of  and  for  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action.     I  am  a  practicing  attorney  In  New 


Tork  City  and  a  former  member  of  th«  Rm- 
York  State  Assembly.  On  behalf  of  tha  oft. 
cers  and  members  of  ADA.  I  wish  to  tttvik 
the  conunlttee  for  allowing  us  time  to  tcnttr 
on  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Co«u 
stltutlon  relating  to  public  school  praytn, 
Bible  reading  In  the  public  schools,  u4 
praying  In  public  places. 

Before    we    discuss   the   substance  of  mu 
testimony.  I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
committee   chairman,    Mr.   Cellek,  for  ooo- 
ductlng  fair  hearings  on  the  proposed  amenit. 
ments  to  the  BUI   of  Rights.     The  relation, 
ship  of  religion  to  government  Is  an  l«ua 
fraught  with  emotion.     The  cooling  atmot- 
phere  of  legislative  hearings  Is  Indlspenaahu 
to  sound  consideration  In  the  formulation  of 
public  policy.     Only  through  such  hearing. 
Is  it  possible  to  separate  fact  from  fiction, 
gain    historical    perspective,    and    punetun 
myths.    Hearings  allow  legislators  to  analyae 
rationally  the  meaning  of  the  first  amend* 
ment  provision  that  "Congress  shall  make  no 
la*  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,"  and 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  that  In- 
terpreted this  provision. 

This  committee  has  acted  responsibly  by 
holding  hearings.  It  has  evidenced  a  will- 
Ingness  to  discuss  and  consider  the  propoMd 
constitutional  amendments.  That  Is  the  ytry 
essence  of  fair  procedure.  To  bypass  ttM 
House  Judiciary  Committee  would  negate  the 
purposes  of  using  congressional  commlttwi 
to  consider  legislation  and  constitutional 
imiendments.  Therefore,  ADA  urges  tho« 
Congressmen  who  have  signed  the  petitlGO 
to  discharge  House  Joint  Resolution  693  train 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  to  remon 
their  names  from  the  petition. 

ADA  strongly  urges  the  defeat  within  \b» 
House  Judiciary  Committee  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  693  and  other  related  resolutiooi. 
ADA  opposes  all  amendments  which  win 
destroy  our  existing  constitutional  right  to 
freedom  of  religious  worship.  If  enacted, 
these  amendments  would  destroy: 

1.  The  integrity  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

2.  The  principle  of  church-state  separa- 
tion. 

3.  The  principle  of  religious  freedom. 

4.  The  unity  of  the  public  school  systsm. 
The     constitutional     prohibition     against 

governmental  establishment  of  religion  and 
against  limiting  the  right  to  exercise  reli- 
gious'belief  freely  Is  a  demonstrated  necewltf 
In  preserving  the  liberties  of  the  American 
people.  ADA  believes  that  the  attacks  on  , 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  In  the  Enfii,  , 
Schcmpp.  and  Murray  cases  does  violence  to 
the  historical  purposes  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

The  United  States  faces,  for  the  first  tlma 
In  Its  history,  a  serious  and  direct  attack  oa 
the  BUI  of  Rights  and  the  first  amendment 
Never  before  In  American  history  has  th«r» 
been  any  serious  attempt  to  modify  or  chanp 
any  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  Is  particularly 
Ironic  that  during  the  period  the  Bill  d 
Rights  faced  Its  greatest  threats  In  day-to-  ♦ 
day  events,  no  one  suggested  the  need  to 
change  any  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  We  mtt- 
vlved  the  Palmer  raids  and  the  recent  Mc- 
Carthy era.  when  the  epithet  ••fifth-amend- 
ment Communist"  was  used  quite  freely, 
without  modification  of  the  free  speech  pro- 
vision of  the  American  Constitution  or  the 
protection  against  self-incrimination  In  tbs 
fifth  amendment.  There  were  sharp  and  dii- 
quletlng  disagreements  over  what  these  baw 
rights  meant  and  how  they  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied. But  all  agreed  that  the  text  of  th* 
first  and  fifth  amendments  and  others  In  tlii 
Bill  of  Rights  were  siicrosanct. 

Indeed.  If  there  Is  one  orthodoxy,  one  fl»4 
star  In  our  constitutional  system.  It  U  ttoj 
BUI  of  Rights.  As  liberals,  we  hope  that  B 
there  Is  one  Issue  that  unites  us  with  con- 
servatives. It  Is  to  defend,  expand,  and  pro- 
tect the  Bill  of  Rights,  particularly  wbsc 
they  arc  under  direct  attack. 


TB  ADA'S  Judgment,  to  protect  the  text  of 
-^BUl  «rf  Rights  represents  the  deepest 
■*  _f  patriotism.  The  uprooted  who  came 
Zaai  shores  In  their  search  for  freedom 
ILMfrom  many  lands — and  they  had  many 
JJSrent  religions  and  political  views.  But 
!S  ancestors  were  in  quest  of  a  dream. 
7%1  hallmark  of  that  dream  was  the  right  to 
l^cUe  freely  their  religious  beliefs. 
^Wernment  dedicated  to  the  protection 
rf  freedom— in  which  religious  freedom  Is 
Jnndamental— must  Inherently  be  a  govern- 
l^  of  limited  powers.  House  Joint 
Sgloiutlon  693,  and  the  related  resoluUons. 
I!^  the  Government  sweeping  powers.  If 
Sopted.  they  will  directly  violate  the  free 
rllrclse  of  religion.  These  resolutions  are 
-M,n  to  the  Amertcan  tradition.  In  the 
MOM  of  voluntary  prayer,  these  resolutions, 
aiHiovUni  as  part  of  the  Constitution,  wUl 
Kgu  the  poisonous  frulto  of  religious  strife. 
The  principal  resolution  for  consideration 
k  House  Joint  Resolution  693.  The  resolu- 
tion states : 

-Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall  be 
^gained  to  prohibit  the  offering,  reading 
ffom,  or  listening  to  prayers  or  Biblical 
flcrlptures.  If  participation  therein  Is  on  a 
^untary  l>asl8.  In  any  governmental  or  pub- 
lic echool.  Institution,  or  place. 

"Nothing  m  this  Constitution  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  making  reference  to  be- 
lief In,  reliance  upon,  or  Invoking  the  aid  of 
Ood  or  a  Supreme  Being  In  any  govern - 
inenUl  or  public  document,  proceeding,  ac- 
tivity, ceremony,  school.  Institution,  or  place. 
or  upon  any  coinage,  currency,  or  obligation 
of  tbe  United  States. 

"Nothing  In  thla  article  shall  consUtute  an 
Btabllfihment  of  religion." 

On  Its  face.  House  Joint  Resolution  693  has 
ft  Burface  Innocence.  B\it  underneath  tbe 
gurface  innocence  the  proposed  amendment 
aairlee  a  fleet  of  explosive  troubles.  House 
Joint  ReaoJutlon  693  categorically  limits  the 
rtght  to  free  religious  worship.  Despite  the 
T«t>al  acknowledgement  In  House  Joint  Re«- 
duUon  6&3  thAt  "nothing  in  this  article 
rt^ii  constitute  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion." It  In  fact  constitutes  an  establishment 
at  religion.  In  a  compulsory  setting,  such 
as  the  public  schooU,  the  Government  will 
be  directly  aiding  and  encouraging  reUglon. 
In  Amertcan  history,  the  j^xwlslon  In  the 
mst  amendment  prohibiting  an  eetahlUh- 
ment  of  religion  has  always  meant  sotnethlng 
far  more  than  merely  not  setting  up  an 
established  church  such  as  exists  in  Great 
Britain.  In  the  words  of  Justice  Clark. 
wrtUng  for  the  Oo\irt  In  tbe  Schempp  and 
Murray  decUlona,  the  test  may  be  stated  as 
foUows: 

"What  are  the  purpoee  and  the  primary 
effect  of  the  enactment?    If  either  Is  the  ad- 
vancement or  the  inhibition  of  religion,  then 
tbe  enactment  exceeds  the  eoope  of  leglMa- 
tlve  power  as  drcumscrlbed  by  the  Consti- 
tution.    That  is  to  say  that  to  withstand 
the  strtcturee  ot  the  establUhment  clause, 
there  must  t>e  a  secular  leglsUUve  purpose 
and  a  fMlmary  effect  that  neither  advances 
nor  Inhibits  religion.  •    •    •  The  free  exer- 
cise clause,  likewise  considered  many  times 
here,  withdraws  from  legislative  power.  Stata 
and  FederwJ,  the  exertion  of  any  restraint  on 
the  free  exercise  o<f  religion.     Its  purpoee  Is 
to  secure  religious  liberty  in  the  Indlvidoal 
by  prohibiting  any  Lnvaslons  thereof  by  civil 
authority.     Hence  It  Is  necessary  in  a  free 
exercise  case   for  one  to  show   the  coercive 
Street  of  the  enactment  as  It  operates  against 
hlm  In  the  practice  of  his  religloaa.    The  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  clauses  Is  appar- 
ent— a  violation  of  the  free  exercise  clause  Is 
predicated  on  coercion,  while  the  establish- 
ment clause   violation  need  not  be  so  at- 
tended. 


The  constitutional  prohibition  against 
•Btabllshment  of  religion  prevents  govern- 
mental bodies  from  prescribing  prayers  that 
assume  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being — no  mat- 


ter how  Innocent  the  prayer  soiunds — In  a 
setting  that  involves  a  captured  audience 
such  as  students  attending  a  puWlc  school. 
The  Constitution  therefore  also  prohlbiU 
govemmentally  prescrtbed  sectarian  prayers 
or  the  citing  of  passages  from  the  Bible  (or 
any  other  religious  book)  as  part  of  a  devo- 
tional exercise  In  the  same  setting. 

House  Joint  Resolution  693,  and  the  re- 
lated resolutions,  directly  threaten  the  hU- 
torlcal  pattern  of  religious  freedom  In  Amer- 
ican society  that  culminated  In  the  adoption 
of  the  first  amendment.  In  proposing  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  will  reverse  the 
American  historical  tradition,  the  proponents 
of  such  resolutions  act  to  Involve  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  religious  affairs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  ConstituUon  requires  that 
the  Government  must  neither  Intrude  nor 
trespass  In  affairs  that  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  religion  or  Inhibit  the  right  of 
freedom  to  worship.  Mr.  Justice  Brennan's 
concurring  opinion  In  the  Schempp  and 
Murray  cases  suggests  the  grnldellnes  that 
have  Influenced   the  Court. 

•Wliat  the  framers  meant  to  foreclose,  and 
what  our  decisions  under  the  establishment 
clause  have  forbidden,  are  those  involve- 
ments of  religious  with  secular  institutions 
which  (a)  serve  the  essentially  religious  ac- 
tivities of  religious  Institutions;  (b)  employ 
the  organs  of  government  for  essentially  re- 
llgiotiB  purposes;  or  (c)  use  essentially  relig- 
ious means  to  serve  governmental  ends, 
where  secular  means  would  sufBce.  When 
the  secular  and  religious  Institutions  become 
Involved  in  such  a  manner,  there  Inhere  In 
the  relationship  precisely  those  dangers — as 
much  to  church  as  to  state — which  the 
framers  feared  would  subvert  religious  liberty 
and  the  strength  of  a  system  of  secular  gov- 
ernment." 

For  the  sake  of  tu-gument  only.  ADA  de- 
murs to  the  fact  that  In  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 693  and  related  resolutions  "nothing  in 
this  article  shall  constitute  an  establishment 
of  religion."  The  first  amendment  specifi- 
cally states  that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
resfjectlng  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof."  By 
adding  House  Joint  Resolution  693  to  the 
Constitution,  the  Congress  will  also  be  lim- 
iting and  thereby  amending  the  free  exercise 
clause.  Freedom  to  worship  is  both  an  indi- 
vidual and  a  religious  matter.  In  short,  more 
than  neutrality,  or  establishment  of  religion, 
was  Involved  In  the  prayer  cases.  To  suggest 
that  If  the  prayers  in  the  Engel  and  Mtirray 
cases  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  In  the 
Schempp  case  were  allowed,  the  effect  would 
be  to  merely  restore  the  opportunity  children 
might  have  had  to  exercise  religious  preroga- 
tlree,  represents  a  shoddy  analysis. 

The  prayer  In  the  Engel  case  was  obviously 
not  of  each  student's  or  each  family's  private 
choosing.  It  was  composed  by  State  ofBcials. 
It  was  sectarian  in  character.  It  retids  as 
follows:  "Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our 
dependence  upon  Thee,  we  beg  Thy  blessings 
upon  us,  our  parents,  otir  teachers,  and  our 
country." 

In  defining  religion,  the  Court  has  properly 
defined  it  broadly.  It  Includes  nonthelstlc 
sects  and  many  relatively  small  ones. 

On  Its  face,  the  prayer  in  the  Kngel  case 
Is  eectartan,  since  the  invocation  of  God  Is 
Incompatible  with  the  nonthelstlc  sects. 
Purthermore,  oral  prayer  is  opposed  by 
Quakers.  Even  the  presumed  value  of  prayer 
itself,  describing  often  the  deeply  felt  and 
Inward  relationship  between  man  and  God, 
Is  offensive  to  a  number  of  religions. 
Finally,  the  tise  of  the  prayer  to  favor  a  par- 
ticular country,  without  mentioning  the  rest 
ot  htunanlty,  is  also  offensive  to  a  number  of 
religions. 

The  prayer  and  Scrlpttires,  in  Schempp 
and  Murray,  respectively,  although  not  com- 
posed by  the  State,  were  prescribed  by  the 
State  and  were  equally  sectarian.  The  issue 
then  partially  revolves   around  what  body 


prescribes  the  prayer.  But  a  depth  analysis 
also  s\iggestB  that  It  U  equally  esaenttal  to 
determine  the  setUng  in  which  the  prayer 
or  Bible  reading  occurs. 

The  public  schools  represent  a  compulsory 
setting.  They  Involve  a  captored  audience. 
Even  providing  an  excuse  procedure  for  the 
prayer  or  Bible  reading  coerces  students 
more  than  when  prayers  are  offered  or  the 
Bible  read  in  a  noncompulsory  setting. 

Just  imagine  for  a  moment  what  the  re- 
sult would  be  If  this  amendment  were 
adopted.  The  definition  of  "voluntary" 
would  immediately  create  severe  problems. 
Would  •'voluntary"  Involve  an  excuse  at  all 
times,  no  matter  what  prayers  were  read,  or 
would  it  Involve  excusal  only  when  prayers 
were  being  read  when  a  particular  religion 
found  such  prayers  offensive?  Would  there 
be  provision  for  prayers  that  were  accepta- 
ble to  the  nonthelstlc  religious?  What 
prayers  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Quakers 
and  simultaneously  acceptable  to  Catholics 
or  fundamentalist  Protestants? 

Even  ••voltmtary  "  parUcipation  Is  a  myth 
In  the  public  school  setting.  The  pressure  to 
participate  In  the  prayer,  no  matter  how 
offensive,  or  listen  to  the  Bible  being  read, 
will  overwhelm  nearly  all  children.  The  stu- 
dent's departure  will  be  noticed  by  all.  An 
onus  of  decision  Is  placed  on  children  which 
should  not  be  placed  on  children. 

It  is  too  easy  to  comprehend  the  troubles 
that  v^'ill  result  from  the  contest  over  what 
pravers  will  be  offered  and  what  version  of 
the  Bible  will  be  read.  Sectarian  pwayers 
and  similar  practices  In  the  public  schools 
win  have  the  damaging  effect  of  dividing 
children  ajad  adults  into  groups  of  Protes- 
tants against  Catholics,  Christians  against 
Jews,  believers  against  nonbellevers. 

As  the  Constitution  now  reads,  and  as  the 
Supreme  Court  has  Interpreted  it.  It  allows 
for  the  crucial  fact  that  members  of  different 
religions  pray  In  different  ways.  Some  pray 
with  their  hands  clasped,  some  with  their 
heads  covered,  some  silently.  Indeed,  dif- 
ferent religions  hold  sacred  different  versions 
of  the  Bible.  Some  read  the  St.  James  Bible, 
some  the  Old  Testament,  some  the  Douay 
version.  House  Joint  Resolution  693  cate- 
gorically results  in  pressure  to  pray  or  par- 
ticipate tm  Bible  reading  that  not  only  of- 
fends the  senslbUltles  and  freedom  of  those 
who  chooes  not  to  pray,  but  of  those  who 
hold  d»«ply  religious  beliefs  which  are  not 
satii^ed  by  prayers  not  of  their  religion 
or  ths  Bible  they  hold  sacred. 

Tti»  adoption  of  this  amendment  guar- 
antees making  a  political  football  out  of 
rellgloa..  In  each  community,  in  each  State, 
rellgloos  wUl  compete  with  each  other.  They 
will  strive  %o  gain  acceptance  for  a  partic- 
ular rmn/koa  of  a  prayer  that  meets  with 
their  briefs.  The  tyranny  of  the  majcM-lty 
may  wcK  be  Imposed  on  reUglous  minor  1- 
tiac,  sffecMTaly  compelling  the  minority  to 
partidpats  In  prayers  that  offend  or  com- 
pelling tt  to  stand  alone  through  the  pub- 
lic cxraaal  ptoMdure. 

The  cwTsnt  rulings  of  the  Court  pro- 
ride  ttM  kaw  with  a  firm  vmderplnnlng  of 
legal  certainty.  Currently  citlaens  know 
what  tiae  CotMtttution  specifically  provides 
as  It  raiatss  to  public  school  prayers  and 
Bible  leaiMatL  "^^^  adoption  of  House  Joint 
R«solutloa  out  will  breed  only  conflict  and 
^^».ffTMiio»  LoaaJ  communitlee  may  well 
beve  to  Mt  vp  rellgiotu  bocutls  to  find  meth- 
ods at  Msaaamodatlng  reUglous  differences 
tau-ough  tbs  use  of  prayers  and  Bible  read- 
ing. Altlaongh  stich  boards  may  be  estab- 
lished. »  is  hard  to  envision  their  finding 
a  satlsCactory  method  of  dealing  with  tbe 
problem.  Socgeeting  an  alternating  method 
of  praysKS  oCer«l  or  Bible  read  guaran- 
tees offetuHng  some  religions  at  aU  times. 
Seeking  a  nonsectarlan  or  nondenomlna- 
tlonal  piayw  is  the  pursuit  of  fiction-  Even 
the  Wew  Tortt  Regents  prayer,  which  on 
the  surface  seems  nonoffenslve,  offends  in 
many  reepeeta. 
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The  choice,  then,  \&  a  simple  one:  Whether 
to  continue  existing  religious  freedom,  which 
permits  religious  worship  as  one  sees  Qt,  or 
whether  to  limit  that  religious  freedom  to 
the  point  of  gxiaranteelng  that  some  citizens' 
religious  tenets  are  offended  dally. 

The  other  aspects  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 693  are  based  on  Inaccurate  assumptlona. 
Currently  no  constitutional  or  statutory  pro- 
hibition prevents  the  use  of  prayers  In  gov- 
ernmental institutions  or  activities,  cere- 
monies or  coinage,  or  In  such  ceremonies  as 
the  salute  to  the  flag.  The  proponents  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  693  assume  that  gov- 
ernment and  religion  must  be  In  constant 
warfare.  This  assumption  Is  totally  false. 
As  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  stated  In  the 
Schempp  and  Murray  cases.  "I  venture  to 
suggest  that  religious  exercises  In  the  public 
schools  present  a  unique  problem.  For  not 
every  Involvement  of  religion  in  public  life 
violates  the  establishment  clause.  Our  deci- 
sion in  these  cases  does  not  clearly  forecast 
anything  about  the  constitutionality  of 
other  types  of  interdependence  between  re- 
ligious and  other  public  Institutions  " 

The  unfortunate  fact  Is  that  the  propo- 
nents of  House  Joint  Resolution  603  Inaccu- 
rately assume  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
tolerate  any  accommodation  between  religion 
and  government.  The  assumption  la  that 
every  Involvement  of  religion  In  public  life 
violates  the  establishment  clause  This  point 
of  view  Is  extremely  overslmpUfled  The 
projKinents  of  constitutional  amendments 
conveniently  assume  that  the  Supreme  Court 
Is  dedicated  to  the  obllteraUon  of  religion. 

In  discussing  the  relationship  between 
rell^on  and  g^ovemment.  we  recognize  that 
conflict  can  exist  between  the  establishment 
and  free  exercise  provisions  of  the  first 
amendment.  Such  practices,  which  appear 
on  the  surface  to  violate  Uie  establishment 
clause,  may  seriously  Interfere  with  religious 
liberties  also  protected  by  the  first  amend- 
ment. The  most  obvious  examples  provide 
for  churches  and  chaplains  In  military  es- 
tablishments and  penal  Institutions  These 
examples  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  the 
rellgloxis  exercises  and  Bible  reading  at  pub- 
lic schools,  on  five  counts : 

(1)  The  use  of  military  chaplains  and 
chaplains  In  penal  Institutions  Involves 
adults,  and  does  not  Involve  children.  (2) 
The  Involvement  of  such  chaplains  allows 
each  Individual  to  express  freely  hU  own  re- 
ligious belief,  or  no  belief.  (3)  Attendance 
at  services  is  not  compulsory.  (4)  There  Is 
no  attempt  to  have  a  unifying  prayer.  (5) 
Finally,  attending  public  school  does  not 
deny  children  general  opportunities  to  wor- 
ship In  a  religious  fashion  otherwise.  The 
situation  of  the  schoolchlld  1b  totally  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  the  prisoner  c« 
the  soldier  away  on  a  base. 

The  commandant  of  the  ist  amendment, 
and  as  applied  to  the  14th  amendment.  Is 
that  the  State  must  be  neutral  In  all  mat- 
ters of  faith.  It  must  neither  favor  nor 
inhibit  religion.  The  sponsorship  of  reli- 
gious exercises,  by  either  authoring  or  pre- 
scribing prayers  or  reading  of  the  Bible  In 
the  public  schools.  Jeopardizes  that  neu- 
trality But  the  refusal  to  provide  chaplains 
and  places  of  worship  for  prisoners  and 
soldiers,  cut  off  from  the  ordinary  advantages 
of  civilian  life  by  action  of  the  State,  who 
have  no  opportunities  at  all  to  engage  in 
religious  worship,  would  be  a  hostile  act 
thereby  Inhibiting  religion. 

The  offering  of  Invocational  prayers  in 
legislative  bodies  or  public  gatherings — In- 
deed where  public  officials  present  them- 
selves—Involves a  different  matter.  There 
Is  no  need  for  anyone  to  attend  such  services. 
And.  Indeed,  for  other  reasons,  anyone  who 
wishes  to  go  to  the  House  or  Senate  will  al- 
ways see  a  sparse  gathering  of  Congressmen 
and  Senators  at  the  time  the  prayers  are  be- 


ing said.  This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  legis- 
lators are  Irreligious.  It  only  suggests  a 
freedom  not  to  attend  the  invocation.  In- 
deed, if  one  reads  the  Congressional  Rbcord 
carefully,  one  can  see,  through  the  course  of 
a  congressional  session,  the  meaning  of  Jus- 
tice Douglas'  remarlts  In  the  Zorach  case: 
"We  are  a  religious  people."  Religion  does 
play  a  significant  part  In  American  life.  We 
are  Protestant.  Catholic.  Jew.  The  invoca- 
tion of  prayers  at  either  a  public  gathering 
such  as  the  Inaugural  of  the  President,  or 
at  the  start  of  a  congressional  session,  simply 
Illustrates  the  Nation's  preoccupation  with 
religion.  It  results  in  neither  favoring 
religion  nor  qualifying  the  necessary  neutral- 
ism by  Government. 

Finally,  the  Court's  decisions  clearly  do  not 
prevent  the  use  of  nondevotlonal  study  in 
the  public  schools  of  religion  and  the  Bible. 
Indeed,  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  how  European 
history  could  be  taught  without  going  into 
the  doctrines  of  Calvinism  and  Martin 
Luther,  and  the  conflicts  between  the  popes 
and  their  opponents.  It  Is  difficult  to  dis- 
cuss American  history  without  going  Into 
the  purposes  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
opposition  by  the  Pounding  Fathers  to  an 
established  church,  or  their  support  of  free- 
dom of  religion.  Indeed,  as  we  course 
through  American  history,  we  can  find  a 
useful  need  for  understanding  the  role  of 
evangelism  In  American  history,  and  the  use 
of  the  Bible  on  the  frontier.  Finally,  noth- 
ing in  these  decisions  precludes  a  study  of 
the  Bible,  as  literature,  and  of  Its  meaning. 
Quite  the  contrary,  one  would  think  that 
such  studies  would  be  beneficial  In  the 
currlcuKun. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  proponents  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  693  have  proposed  the  most 
radical  change  possible  in  supporting  a  Con- 
stitutional amendment.  The  proponents  of 
the  amendment  have  decided  a  priori  that 
the  Supreme  Court  does  not  tolerate  religion. 
Quite  the  contrary.  The  Court  recognizes 
that  religion  plays  an  important  role  in 
American  life.  Most  important,  the  Court 
acknowledges  that  religion  and  government 
can  acconunodate  each  other  in  order  to 
fulfill  the  mandate  of  the  establislunent 
clause  and  the  free  exercise  clause. 

In  the  name  of  bringing  prayer  Into  the 
public  school  system,  the  proponents  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  693  are  willing  to 
discard  the  precious  heritage  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Merely  because  of  disagreement  with  the 
conclusion  in  the  Engel,  Schempp  and  Mur- 
ray cases,  the  proponents  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 693  seek  to  lead  us  down  the  road 
of  a  step-by-step  destruction  and  weaken- 
ing of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  costs  of  ac- 
ceptance of  such  a  change  are  far  higher 
than  the  price  of  any  prayer  in  the  public 
schools,  especially  when  it  Is  impossible  for 
such  prayers  not  to  offend  a  portion  of  the 
population  at  all  times. 

Adopting  House  Joint  Resolution  693  will 
result  in  each  community  becoming  a  re- 
ligious battleground.  We  will  follow  the 
earlier  example  of  many  European  countries. 
Conflict  and  controversy  as  to  whose  Bible 
shall  be  read,  as  to  what  prayer  shall  be  re- 
cited, win  reign  supreme.  America  has  had 
ita  freedom  established  and  protected  by 
shunning  sectarian  strtfe  and  religious  rival- 
ries. We  must  continue  to  do  so.  Surely  the 
public  school  should  be  kept  above  such 
battles.  If  there  is  one  place  where  govern- 
ment should  not  adopt  constitutional 
amendments.  It  Is  In  the  area  of  restricting 
freedom  of  religion.  "Congress  shall  make 
no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion, or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  there- 
of." Is  basic  to  protecting  our  freedom  Tills 
tenet  must  not  be  compromised  or  in- 
fringed upon. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Address  by  Lnther  H.  Hodges,  S«ct«Ih* 
of  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF  vraoiNiA  * 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  17,  19S4 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Saturday.  June  13,  1964,  our  able  and 
beloved  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther 
H.  Hodges,  delivered  an  excellent  ad- 
dress  to  the  16th  Annual  News  Seminar 
of  the  Virginia  Press  Association  In  his- 
toric Charlottesville,  Va. 

.  His  remarks  on  that  occasion  consti- 
tute an  excellent  summary  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  present  administra- 
tion and  the  national  goals  it  seeks  to 
attain. 

He  also  makes  certain  predictions  con- 
cerning the  upcoming  national  elections 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  of  Interest  to 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  political 
aisle. 

The  address  follows : 
Address  bt  Sbcretart  or  Commcrcx  LrrrRB 
H.  Hodges 

Thank  you  for  asking  me  here  to  the  16th 
Annual  News  Seminar  of  the  Virginia  Prca 
Association  to  talk  with  you  newsmen,  younf 
and   old.     I   always   like   to   meet  the  pren. 

I  am  delighted,  too.  to  oocne  to  Charlottw- 
vUle  and  the  University  of  Virginia.  Vir- 
ginia, as  many  of  you  know,  is  the  State 
where  I  was  bom.  and  although  I  grew  up  In 
the  neighboring  State  of  North  Carollas,  I 
feel  very  close  to  the  Old  Dominion. 

As  a  Democrat — as  any  Democrat  would— 
I  am  pleased  to  come  here  to  the  State  that 
gave  birth  to  and  nourished  the  founder  ol 
our  party — Thomas  Jefferson.  It  was  called 
the  Denvocratlc-Republlcan  Party  In  ttioae 
days,  and  one  of  the  ways  we  have  improred 
on  it  was  to  get  rid  of  the  second  part  of  the 
title.     Andy  Jackson  did  that. 

It  Is  fitting  that  the  Virginia  Press  Aaso- 
ciatloi\  should  choose  to  meet  here,  for  Jef- 
ferson was  an  ardent  supporter  of  a  free 
press.  You  will  recall  that  he  once  said  that 
If  he  had  to  choose  between  a  government 
without  newspapers  or  newspapers  without 
a  government  he  would  prefer  newspapers. 
Fortunately  this  Is  a  choice  we  In  the  United 
States  do  not  have  to  make. 

As  Jefferson  observed.  "The  basis  of  our 
Government  t)elng  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  very  first  object  should  be  to  keep 
that  right" — and  In  days,  such  as  theee,  of 
rapid  change  and  complex,  worldwide  Issuee. 
the  Job  of  keeping  our  people  Informed  can 
be  a  difficult  one. 

Those  of  us  in  politics  are  singled  out  for 
particular  attention  In  the  country's  news- 
papers— especially  in  a  presidential  election 
year — and  rightly  so.  In  no  area  does  the 
press  perform  a  greater  public  service  than 
informing  the  citizens  of  America  of  the 
doings  of  their  public  servants. 

You  have  a  problem  and  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances I  think  you  do  a  good  Job.  In 
meeting  deadlines  and  covering  controversial 
subjects  there  are  bound  to  be  errors.  I  will 
say  I  think  those  errors  are  honest  and  few. 
But  when  a  candidate  for  public  office  yeUa 
foul  at  the  press  too  loudly  and  too  often— 
as  a  very  active  offlceseeker  recently  hu 
done — I  can  only  say  perhaps  it  Is  the  truth 
that  hurts. 

I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  politics,  which 
Is  a  very  big  topic  for  the  short  time  we  have 


.^  today,  and  I  have  been  asked  to  talk 
*f!,t  the  coming  presidential  campaign. 
•S2  IS  also  a  very  big  topic  and  an  uncer- 
ne  I  haven't  any  Inside  information 
*^.K«  future,  BO  I  would  not  care  to  predict 
?S:^Oie  Republican  candidates  wUl  be  or 
JJS  Se  DemocraUc  Vice  Presidential  candl- 

*»i!T!"^ess  conference  in  Germany  last 
-ll  I  was  queried  as  to  the  possible  Repub- 
!!!n"  presidential  nominee.  I  said  we  have 
IJ^pVesslon  m  the  South :  'It  don't  make  no 

^'TZy  that  President  Lyndon  B    John- 

«  will  head  the  Democratic  ticket  and  that 

SS  American    electorate    win    endorse    that 

Si^tlon  and  sweep  him  back  into  office 

^"'f'eir'confldent  that  November  will  find 
aa  Democrats  continuing  In  national  office 
Zid  Kalnlng  in  local  elections  because  I  be- 
^t^elr  program  and  their  candidates  best 
l^e  ie  p?opli^»^'ch  IB  the  highest  aim  of 

"i-omical  action  Is  the  American  way  of 
-dectlng  public  officials  who  are  responsive 
to  public  needs.  Through  the  mechanism 
S  «>lltlcs  we  provide  for  the  defense  of  our 
^u^trv  we  work  for  a  healthy  economy  at 
S^e^and  a  strong  competitive  position 
J^;  we  achieve  the  social  alms  of  the 
J^mnlty  In  Its  war  against  poverty,  disease. 

^^fg^Wo^lrow  Wilson— another  great  Vir- 
-inlan  besides  Thomas  -"^rerson-polnted 
STt  in  a  political  science  textbook  he  wrote 
SJg  befoVe  he  became  President:  "If  the 
Sutory  of  society  proved  anything,  it  proves 
the  absolute  naturalnees  of  government  If 
Society  Itself  be  not  evil,  neither  «u';ely  1^ 
government  an  evU,  for  government  is  the 
Sensible  organ  of  society  •  •  '  It*  only 
Dotent  and  universal  Instriiment. 

It  18  my  feeling,  apart  from  partisan  con- 
siderations, which  I  grant  are  strong,  that 
President  Johnson  Is  the  man  best  qualified 
in  the  United  States  today  to  lead  our  coun- 
try toward  the  goals  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  an  area  In  our  na- 
tional life  with  which  he  has  not  had  con- 
tact and  displayed  his  considerable  skUls. 
He  began  his  career  as  Texas  Administrator 
for  the  National  Youth  Administration 

He  spent  11  years  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
■entatlves  and  12  years  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 
He  served  as  Senate  Democratic  whip  and 
Senate  majority  leader.  He  served  on  the 
National  Security  CouncU  and  the  Council  s 
Executive  Committee.  He  was  Chairman  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council. 
He  heeded  the  President's  Committee  on 
Xqual  Employment  Opportunity. 

As  Vice  President,  he  represented  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  on  trips  to  20  foreign 
nations.  Indeed,  as  Vice  President,  he  sat  in 
on  Cabinet  and  other  Important  meetings 
and  advised  and  helped  shape  the  programs 
of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administration. 

This  program  of  the  Democratic  Party  Is 
a  dynamic  program  designed  to  meet  the 
vast  and  continuing  challenges  that  face 
America  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  administration  is  pledged  to  provide: 
A  national  defense  that  is  effective  and  eco- 
nomical, a  rising  standard  of  living  for  all 
of  our  citizens;  and  services  to  business, 
labor,  communities  and  the  Individual  that 
this  great  growing  land  of  ours  demands. 

The  administration  built  this  program  on 
the  firm  footings  of  a  strong  and  growing 
economy.  And  to  Insure  the  health  of  thU 
countrvs  economy.  It  set  about  to  create  the 
atmosphere  for  business  that  would  enable 
It  to  thrive  and  expand 

These  efforts  have  been  met  with  solid 
success  In  1961  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  was  at  the  low  tide  of  recession.  This 
tide  was  turned.  Many  of  the  problems  that 
faced  the  country  early  in  1961  have  greaUy 
diminished. 
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Under  the  administrations  of  President 
Kennedy  and^esldent  Johnson,  our  country 
has  enjoyed  the  longest  peacetime  period  of 
growth  In  a  generaUon — an  economic  expan- 
sion now  m  Its  40th  month.  And  this  growth 
was    accomplished    with    remarkable    price 

stabUity.  ^  ,     _ 

Unemployment  has  dropped  from  nearly  1 

percent  in  early  1961  to  5.1  percent,  the  lowest 

level  since  February   1960.     This  Is  the  sort 

of  progress  we  are  working  for. 

Gross  national  product  Is  up   17  percent. 

measured  In  constant  dollars. 

Industrial  production  Is  up  24  percent. 
Civilian  nonfarm  Jobs  are  up  over  3  mil- 
Personal  Income  is  up  $75  billion  or  ISi^a 

Dcrccn  t 

Corporate  profits  before  taxes  are  up  H6 
billion,  or  41  percent. 

Total    after-tax    Income    ol    the    American 
people  is  up  $64  billion  or   18  percent. 

Real  disposable  Income  per  family  Is  up 
more  than  •700  In  1963  prices  or  9  percent. 
Certainly  these  economic  gains  came  from 
the  basic  soundness  of  our  economic  system, 
the  energies  of  the  American  businessman 
and  the  American  people,  and  a  set  of  com- 
plex economic  circumstances.  But  as  the 
great  English  historian,  Edward  Gibbons, 
once  said,  "The  winds  and  waves  are  always 
on  the  Bide  of  the  ablest  navigators."  Many 
of  the  economic  gains  our  country  has  made^ 
must  be  laid  to  economic  policies  set  dowh 
by  this  administration. 

Government  steps  which  helped  to  bring 
us  out  of  the  recession  ranged  from  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation  through 
a  far-reaching  housing  program.  The  ad- 
ministration instituted  programs  to  retrain 
workers  and  bring  Industry  to  areas  of  severe 
underemployment. 

Most  ImporUnt  the  administration  acted 
to  stimulate  consumer  demand  through  a 
tax  cut  bill.  This  reduction  U  expected  to 
put  $11  Ml  billion  into  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy.  It  will  add,  through  its  mul- 
tiplier effect,  year  after  year,  an  estimated 
$35  to  $40  billion  more  gross  national  prod- 
uct $25  to  $30  billion  more  consumption, 
and  an  estimated  $5  to  $7  billion  more  in 
business  profits. 

Investment  is  a  potent  stimulant  to  em- 
ployment. The  Investment  tax  credit  and 
the  accelerated  depreciation  schedules  es- 
tablished by  this  adnUnUtratlon  were  two 
Important  steps  for  economic  growth.  The 
combined  effect  of  these  two  actions  gave 
Industry  an  added  cash  flow  of  near  $5  bil- 
lion total  for  1962  and  1963.  And  business 
expenditures  on  plant  and  equipment  in 
1964  are  expected  to  hit  a  record  $43.2  bil- 
lion, 10  percent  more  than  last  year. 

Most  of  all.  the  administration  has  re- 
stored confidence  In  the  NaUon.  Long  be- 
fore the  tax  bin  passed,  businessmen  and 
Industrialists  began  to  make  plans  few- 
greater  investemnt  and  spending  because 
they  had  confidence. 

This  administration  has  proved  to  be 
more  probusiness  In  a  practical  sense  than 
any  administration  of  either  party  lor  a 
long  time.  .     .     . 

■We  are  proud  of  this,  and  there  Is  Just 
cause  for  this  pride  In  our  accompUsch- 
ments.  But  in  spite  of  more  growth  than 
this  Nation  has  ever  known,  and  In  spite 
of  a  record  level  of  accomplishment,  we 
have  yet  much  to  do. 

In  spite  of  more  than  $70  million  em- 
ployed in  this  country,  S'/i  mUllon  are  un- 
employed. In  spite  of  the  highest  standard 
of  living  of  any  country  on  the  globe,  one- 
fifth  of  OTir  people  have  not  properly  shared 
in  this  abundance. 

This  comparative  poverty  Imposes  a  cost 
for  every  clUzen  in  the  United  States.  Rais- 
ing the  annual  earnings  of  10  million  of  our 
poor  by  only  $1,000  a  year  wUl  add  $14  bil- 
lion a  year  to  our  national  output.  Further- 
more, we  could  then  reduce  public  assistance 


payments  which  now  cost  us  $4  billion  a  year, 
and  we  cotUd  cut  the  high  costs  of  poverty- 
related  problems  ol  crime,  delinquency,  dis- 
ease and  hunger. 

These  are  not  conditions  that  will  cure 
themselves.  Nor  are  they  conditions  that  we 
can  with  conscience  tolerate.  They  are  con- 
ditions which  we  must  use  our  energies  and 
Imaginations  to  remedy. 

I  am  basically  a  conservative — a  business- 
man and  a  southern  moderate.  But  I  believe 
sincerely  that  our  Democratic  Party  is  best 
suited  by  tradition,  action,  and  vision  to  do 
the  best  Job  for  the  conmion  man — in  a  high- 
er standard  of  living  for  him  and  In  human 
rights  that  he  deserves.  If  we  help  all  the 
people,  we  grow  a  strong  economy  and  a 
great  nation — otherwise  we  fall. 

The  South  has  given  as  a  new  leader.  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  who  is  offering  us  a  program 
for    advancement    that    Is    worthy     of    the 
noblest  trsiditlon  of  the  South. 
Thank  you. 


Progress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1964 

Mr.   WYDLER.     Mr.   Speaker,   at   a 
time  when  on  almost  any  day  some  per- 
son is  quoting  some  statistic  of  average 
wealth   and  poverty  to   illustrate  both 
sides  of  the  same  issue,  it  is  refreshing  to 
find  a  prominent  man  in  the  community 
who  still  likes  to  focus  on  the  individual. 
I  believe  the  words  of  Dr.   Carl  A. 
Prische,  spoken  at  the  commencement 
of  Mitchel  College  of  Long  Island  Um- 
versity  on  June  13,  1964,  should  be  shared 
with   my    coUeagues    in   the   House    of 
Representatives.    They  follow: 
Progress  Is  Oub  Most  Important  Problem 
I  trust  that  a  well-known  corporation  will 
forgive  the  turn  I  have  given  to  their  slogan 
I  have  chosen  the  tiUe  "Progress  Is  Our  Most 
Important  Problem"  for  my  remarks  today. 

You  may  think  this  is  a  ctxrlous  theme 
for  graduation  exercises.  Some  of  you  may 
well  react  that  It  Is  fltUng  to  talk  about 
progress  as  you  receive  your  diplomas,  but 
it  really  Isn't  cricket  to  ruin  the  picture  by 
tying  the  words  "progresB"  and   "problem" 

together.  ^       ,^ 

It  may  not  be  palatably  cricket,  but  It  is 
reality  And,  if  your  education  here  has 
been  at  all  meaningful.  It  has  certainly 
Uught  you  to  temper  your  Judgments  to 
some  degree  with  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tions you  tsice. 

Admittedly,  the  most  popular  theme  in 
America  In  1964  Is  progress.  It  Is  under- 
standably easy,  In  much  of  this  Nation,  to 
bask  in  the  splendorous  evidence  all  about 
us  of  the  miracles  we  have  wrought  In  ma- 
terial well-being  In  recent  decades. 

Those  of  my  generation  have  seen  much 
of  It  happen— most  of  it.  In  fact^the  dra- 
matic experience  of  depending  as  a  chUd 
upon  the  horse  and  buggy  and  the  iron 
hOTse  "  then  making  the  quantum  jump  to 
the  automobUe,  then  to  the  airplane  whose 
advanced  versions  will  soon  thrust  us  destl- 
naUonward  at  twice  the  speed  of  sound  on 
commercial  flights.  And  now  we  anticipate 
the  arrival  of  fellow  citizens  on  the  moon 

In  Just  a  few  years.  ^.    ^      t  ..^^  i* 

Yes   that's  progress,  of  one  kind.    I  saw  it 

happen,  and  we  are  seeing  It  continue  at  an 

accelerating  pace.    About  the  time  I  received 
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my  graduate  degree  a  feUow  ran  for  PreBldent 
on  what  seemed  a  progreaalve  platform  for 
that  day.  He  promised  "two  chlclten*  In 
every  pot"  as  a  material  goal  that  should 
have  widespread  public  appeal.  Today.  Just 
32  years  later.  It  might  be  underselling  a  bit 
to  promise  "two  cars  In  every  garage."  Think 
of  It.  In  this  year  alone,  about  one-half  a 
million  families  will  acquire  a  second  car  for 
the  first  time  and  will  Join  the  8.5  million 
families  that  already  own  two  or  more  auto- 
mobiles. 

The  statistics  are  convincing.  This  year  in 
the  United  States,  people  will  enjoy  Income 
of  Just  under  »500  billion— half  a  trillion. 
Never  were  so  many  people  of  this  or  any 
other  nation  so  well  fixed  financially. 

Some  statistics— the  statistics  of  material 
progress — are  staggering.  Lets  look  at  some 
other  evidence  of  affluence.  American  golfers 
are  spending  $250  million  a  year  on  the  sport. 
There  are  9  million  pleasure  boats  In  use. 
up  2  million  In  Just  5  years  Oilor  television, 
no  longer  a  novelty,  will  find  Its  way  into  a 
million  homes  this  year.  Telephones^  Nearly 
one-third  of  all  homes  have  more  than  one. 
Air  conditioning?  About  10  million  homes 
have  one  or  more  units.  And  so  the  figxires 
go,  on  and  on.  upward  and  upward  In  a  dizzy 
exponential  curve. 

Then,  where  are  the  problems,  you  ask. 
They  are  with  us.  and  they  too  proscribe  their 
own  ever-rising  exponential  curves. 

We  talked  a  moment  ago  of  the  evolution, 
or  rather  the  revolution,  that  has  taken  place 
In  transportation  In  my  time  We  failed  to 
state  that  In  the  past  two  decades  .alone,  we— 
and  others — have  also  developed  a  source  of 
awesome  power.  This  power  can  be  of  great 
benefit  to  mankind  and  It  can  also  destroy 
a  large  part  of  the  population  of  the  world. 
There  Is  a  problem  to  cast  a  most  ominous 
shadow  on  progress. 

This  problem  Is  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
solution  here  today,  but  having  mentioned  It 
I  cannot  pass  on  without  asking  a  question  or 
two  for  future  contemplation  We  must  ask 
ourselveB.  are  we  going  to  cringe  In  fear  of 
this  awesome  power?  Or  are  we  going  to 
stand  up  like  mature  people  and  face  our  re- 
sponsibilities, continue  to  have  faith  In  the 
principles  that  have  brought  us  this  far  on 
our  path  of  human  progress?  I  think  we 
must  continue  to  be  firm  In  our  convictions 
and  actions  In  spite  of  the  awesome  conse- 
quences of  a  possible  mistake  or  a  possible 
misstep.  Of  cotirse,  we  must  be  cautious  and 
prudent  about  the  use  of  this  power,  taut  we 
must  also  move  forward. 

A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  the  fabulous 
natlonsQ  Income  of  our  citizens  We  must 
not.  however,  overlook  the  reality  that  these 
self -same  Income  earners  owe  mortgages.  In- 
stallment, and  other  debts  to  the  tune  of 
$247  billion.  And  our  national  debt  limit 
keeps  on  pushing  upward  and  Is  now  well 
over  $300  billion.  This  Is  a  fantastic  total 
IndebtednesB  of  over  $660  billion.  Some  peo- 
ple wovild  have  you  believe  that  It  Is  of  no 
Importance  that  each  of  us,  every  man.  wom- 
an, and  child,  owes  an  average  of  almost 
$3,000  per  person.  We  are  either  bankrupt  or 
In  bondage. 

We  talked  of  the  affluent  touches  of  life  we 
see  all  about  us.  But  what  about  the  unem- 
ployed, the  unemployable,  the  bulging  wel- 
fare rolls  and  mental  Institutions,  the  In- 
creases In  crime,  In  divorce.  In  delinquency? 
These  statistics,  too,  run  into  the  mllllona, 
category  by  category.  Plotted  on  a  chart,  wo 
see  clearly  that  the  rising  exponential  ctirvea 
apply  to  cniT  problema  as  well  as  to  our 
material  progress. 

What  must  we  then  conclude?  It  seems 
we  must  conclude — and  confess — that  to 
make  reed  progress  In  a  mass  society  la  our 
most  Important  problem.  We  mtist  depart 
from  our  focus  upon  the  statistics  of  mate- 
rial progress  and  assess  what  of  real  value  has 
been  lost  along  the  way.  We  must  look  on 
the  problem  side  of  our  national  account* 


and  see  If  we  can  sharply  reduce  the  llablU- 
tlea  we  have  aUowed  to  accumulate  there. 
For  esample,  let  u«  explore  how  we  can  con- 
centrate more  on  welfare  of  the  people 
rather  than  welfare  for  the  people.  Let  ue 
think  more  at  how  we  can  make  people 
better  suited  for  life  than  Just  make  life  suit 
people  better.  ,     *     .* 

The  major  thing  that  has  been  lost,  it 
seems  to  me.  Is  self,  the  Individual.  The 
strengths  of  a  society  stem  from  the 
strengths  of  the  Individual.  To  be  strong, 
individuals  must  be  emergent  In  nature 
rather  than  yielding  to  the  submergence 
which  a  mass  society  tends  to  enforce  upon 
them.  We  need  more  participators  and  fewer 
spectators. 

Here  It  seems  to  me,  Is  a  Uisk  for  the  grad- 
uating clas-ses  of  1964.  Find  the  means  of 
developing  anew  the  kind  of  Individual 
strengths  and  characteristics  upon  which  a 
better  society  of  tomorrow  can  be  built.  How 
can  the  Individual,  one  by  one— the  single 
atoms  of  a  powerful  social  entity— be  re- 
constructed? There  are  some  basic  funda- 
menUls  that  must  go  Into  the  design.  We 
want  an  end  product  who  believes  In  disci- 
pline, but  who  practices  self -discipline  even 
more!  We  want  him  to  endorse  national 
goals,  but  also  to  set  his  first  course  by  es- 
tablishing person  milestones  of  his  own. 
We  want  him  to  help  enforce  standards  upon 
society,  but  first  to  have  meaningful  stand- 
ards for  his  own  behavior  and  outlooks. 
We  want  him  to  dre.am  of  and  share  In  the 
excellence  of  man's  total  achievements,  but 
Insist  that  he  strive  to  excel,  himself,  to  the 
limits  of  his  ability.  He  should  support  the 
precepts  of  law  and  order,  but  must  first 
develop  his  own  sense  of  eqtUty  and  tidiness 
in  relationship  to  his  fellow  men. 

This,  to  be  sure.  Is  quite  a  man.     I  hope 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  such  a  man— In 
fact,  millions  upon  millions  of  such  men  and 
women — Is     the     critical     Ingredient     If     the 
problems  of  progress  are  to  be  met.     I  hope 
you  will  also  agree  that  those  of  you  blessed 
by  higher  education  will  assume  Important 
responsibilities    In    developing    In    yourselves 
and  In  those  about  you   the  character,  the 
enterprise,  and  a  practicing  sense  of  the  hu- 
manities required   to  attain  the  noble  goal 
of  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 
It  would  seem  that  the  field  of  education 
is  where  we  must  turn  for  the  surest  avenue 
to   this  goal.     Here  la  where  the  Individual 
must  somehow  be  Isolated  from  the  mass  and 
Indoctrinated  according   to  his   needs.     His 
own  personality,  his  creed  few  living,  the  de- 
velopment of   his  personal   self-respect  and 
respect    for   others,    must    somehow    emerge 
despite  the  trend  toward  mechanization  for 
the  mass.     Means  must  be  found  to  empha- 
size   and    enhance    the    stature    of    the    In- 
dividual   in    an    educational    system    which 
Inevitably    will    soon    see    schools    designed 
arotmd  television,  microfilmed  libraries,  elec- 
tronic printers,  and  other  Instructional  In- 
strumentation  that  wUl   make  today's   pro- 
gramed   Instruction    look    like    Abe    Lincoln 
reading  by  candlelight. 

Concentrating  upon  the  progress  of  the 
Individual  rather  than  upon  the  material 
progress  of  the  whole  society  will  hopefully 
start  correcting  some  of  the  liabilities  we 
have  built  up  along  the  way.  Many  of  these 
liabilities  are  easily  overlooked  If  we  do  not 
choose  to  observe  them  and  be  concerned 
about  them. 

Por  ex.ujnple.  In  this  richest  Nation  on 
earth,  we  have  every  right  to  be  proud  that 
ownership  of  the  automobile  is  reaching  as- 
tronomic heights.  But  we  can't  be  proud  of 
the  behavior  of  the  automobiles'  occupants. 
Just  take  the  simple  but  dUgustlng  matter 
of  rubbish  thrown  out  of  car  windows  or 
illegally  dumped,  and  you  get  an  Idea  of  the 
need  for  development  of  moral  and  practical 
values  within  the  Individual. 

At  a  time  when  transportation  and  the 
demand  for  Improved  roads  is  Long  Island's 


number  one  problem,  we  should  iai  n 
curious  and  alarming  that  the  State  of  Mm 
York  spends  $230  per  mile  Just  to  oImh  « 
the  rubbish — no  snow  Included — from  mc^ 
of  the  3fl9  mllee  of  State  highways  on  i/^^ 
Island.  Highway  users  are  throwing  miiii^ 
of  dollars  of  their  own  money  out  the  win- 
dow nationally  along  with  their  own  wiU- 
respect  and  the  respect  for  others. 

A  local  official  report*  days  when  two  full 
truckloRds  of  beer  cans  are  picked  up  from 
Sunrise  Highway  alone.  In  this  county  of 
Nassau,  the  highway  dirt  and  litter  bill  h 
$150,000  luinually.  with  285  men  picking  up 
enough  to  eqvial  Mount  Rushmore  four  timet 
over.  Isn't  this  ridiculous.  In  the  face  of 
school  budget  problema  for  which  Loo( 
Liland  Is  ftuiious? 

Turning    now    to    education,    we    can    b« 
proud  of  the  fact  that  more  than  1.3  nUlUon 
young   Americans  will  enter  college  for  the 
first   time  this  year.     About  40   percent  at 
t<xlay'8  young  people  go  on  to  college  com- 
pared with  29  percent  as  recently  as  1950.    It 
Is  Indeed  remarkable.     However,  at  the  mint 
time,    there    Is    nationwide    concern   for  tin 
mounting  numbers  of  high  school  dropouts, 
of  delinquents,  of  drug  addicts,  of  the  mesv- 
tally    disturbed,    of    mounting   evidences  ot 
deterioration  In  the  moral  fiber  of  our  young 
people.     And.  even  among  those  being  adu- 
cated.  there  are  Intsancee  which  give  us  ooa- 
cern   with  respect   to  the   Individual's  aenv 
of  citizenship  and  spiritual  values  In  our  so- 
ciety.    In  a  local  hligh  school  recently,  some 
students  refused  to  salute  the  flag.     In  an. 
other,    at    a  mock   political   convention,  tbt 
student  body,  among  other  things,  asked  lor 
the  repeal  of  our  laws  protecting  us  agalnit 
treason.     They  supported  the  view  that  tha 
phrases  "Under  Ood"  In  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance and  "In  God  We  Trust"  on  our  coins 
are  both  wron^f  and  unconBtltutlonal. 

Yes.  It  would  appear  that  progress — prog- 
re«8  of  the  Individual — U  our  most  Important 
problem.  Here  is  where  we  aJl  must  work  to 
Improve  oux  lot,  becauee  material  suocMi 
must  obviously  not  be  our  singular  goeL 
Material  progrees — much,  much  more  of  H— 
seema  desirable  and  In  fact  inevitable.  How 
do  we  salvage  and  strengthen  the  Individual 
In  the  mldat  erf  this  affluent  upstxrge  In  the 
heart  of  the  challenge  to  ue  today. 

One  place  to  start  is  In  our  primary  and 
secondary  educational  system.     Any  systai 
whlcl>  Is  forced  to  reeort  to  remedial  Instruc- 
tion at  high  acbool  and  early  college  level  B 
a    poor   system    Indeed.      Let   us   Introdaoi 
some  standards  o€  learning,  starting  In  ttat 
first  grade,  so  that  the  difficulties  at  lesn- 
Ing  may  be  corrected  to  the  beginning,  whifc 
they  are  still  somUI.     Some  a€  our  Oon^iiss 
men  who  conduct  qualifying  examlnatlona 
for   admission  to  our  sea  vice  academies  tsU 
me  that  almost  without  exception  their 
pUcants  have  great  difficulty  with  the  nr 
examlnatlons.     My  friends.  In  his  day 
age  of  technology,  we  need  people  who  u*- 
derstand  mathematics.    Wbat  has  happened 
to  our  standards  of  learning  In  mathematlost 
I   think   you  will  agree  with  me  that  It  it 
pretty  late  to  discover  a  math  problem  upon 
entrance   to  an  academy.     Is   this  also  the 
reason  we  have  dropouU,  and  other  forms  af 
delinquency?      The    sudden    frustraUon    d 
realizing  your  educational  foundation  is  eo 
weak  It  won't  meet  the  needs  of  higher  edu- 
cation  and   the  task  of  catching   up  seeme 
utterly  hopeless? 

Is  this  also  a  basic  and  underlying  Irrita- 
tion In  our  school  racial  situation? — Ths 
token  educaUon— the  apologeUc  approach? 
Yes,  I  tiilnk  we  can  go  back  tothe  first  grsde 
and  start  our  ImproveoMnt  of  the  Individual, 
by  setting  standards  at  that  point  before  It 
Is  too  late  and  while  the  remedial  action  to 
within  the  Individual's  scope. 

Leo  Cherne  of  the  Research  Instltuts  tt 
America  recenUy  speUed  out  some  predic- 
tions of  what  Ilea  ahead.  Let  us  look  at » 
few    of    his    expectations   and,    at    the 


.    weep    in   mind   the   Impact   they  wUl 

^  u^n  the  individual  and  his  personal 

^'°Seme  predicts  that,  by  the  end  of 
**^  -xtl^  years,  there  wUl  be  over  60 
^  next  lf^'f~!:i„ng  to  be  served,  fed 
'^°1.  Hb^  enS^r^  The  great  growth 
•"^•^I'^S^e  v?im?and  the  old,  with  the 
:?L  W^^UP  «-alnlng  virtually  static. 
,6  to  66  »8e  8™   J'  so-called  gross  na- 

^  *^f  o'TcSucrwS'n^ly  double  to  $1,160 
^jonal  P'^°°^"„  ,^^ce  transportation,  and 
^T.  .ion  of  gSSJ  and  provUlon  of  serv- 
lilfTfor  the  62  "Klfon  families  In  place  of 
*tTZ«  mimon  today  are  problems  Just  ahead 
?Wc^Sl\^or^a^tlc  and  revoluntlonary 

"SSdmg  these  startling  predictions  I  could 

^helD    but    thlnk-wlthout    amusement 

°°    .«n   be  sure— just  how  many  beer  cans 

SVunrlB^^Wy  ^^^«  -»'  "^^'^"^  '^"^ 

^Vy' coincidence,  the  Resarch  Institute  has 

^   int^restlnK  thoughts  on  the  matter  of 

:^4      ^    C^rne  clus   waste   a   "growing 

^^us"     on   the   one   hand   is    "the   fan- 

^?^  quanmy  of  pollution,  the  erosion  of 

^r  re^o^ces  the  contamination  of  our 
our    resources  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

^':  probler^  oTthl^heer  volume  of  thln^ 
S^  replaced  and  thrown  away-<:reated 
?v  me  fantastic  wealth  of  Americans.  The 
SJichers  conclude  that  America  produces 
m^ln  lunk  than  other  far  larger  nations 
^uie  in  goods.  Looking  ahead,  there 
P  .,H  Loear  to  be  a  rather  fabulous  future 
rlhc^e^c^o^m^  a  career  of  20th-century 

^T'iS'cerUln  we  here  today  are  all  confi- 
dent that  despite  the  virtual  explosion  ahead 
fn  ONT  m  ii.pulatlon.  In  average  Incomes 
'i^d  m  lelsx^^lme.  problems  of  space  ^ 
transportaUon,  and  of  waste  will  be  solved 
bv  our   native   Ingenuity.  »  ,v,„^„ 

'what  challenges  us  above  all  Is  not  these 
T»,«t.f.rial  iroftls  but  the  prevention  of  waste 
rSe  ridmdual.  This  Is  o«r  urgent  callln.^ 
Nothing  we  attain  In  the  material  sense  v. HI 
Se  mea'nlngful  If  the  Individual  1-es  -ore 
of  his  desire  to  excel,  more  of  hU  will  to 
nve  bv  spiritual  and  moral  standards,  and 
un  ess'he'^turns  from  his  tendency  to  destoy 
himself  through  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 

"^^rllmplest  expression  of  our  goal,  both 
for  the  individual  and  for  the  Nation,  Is  the 
er^lc^ment  of  life.  Enrichment  is  so  very 
much  more  valid  than  riches.  l^^^^J^'^^^^ 
ment  U  the  basic  wealth  we  shouldseek. 
5^d  we  are  blessed  by  a  social  system-^apl- 
^fsm-that  can  best  serve  all  o^  the  peop^- 
It  provides  a  wide  freedom  o^ ^^<'\^^  ^o  th e 
individual  as  to  how  he  wishes  to  enrich 
his  life  within  the  system  However  it  re 
quires  that  the  individual  contrlbuU.  ^ 
Ldlng  to  his  ability  not  only  1fJ»\°^ 
needs     but     to     the     needs     of     the     wnoie 

"'whaT'seems  to  escape  the  understanding 
of  so  many  Is  the  economics  of  the  structure. 
I  hTarUly  Indorse  the  efforts  of  all  who  would 
increase^economlc  education  In  the  schools 
The  great  alarm   over   the  ^  ^^^fP^.f ,  *\°. 
nomlc  Ignorance  of  our  P°P"l^^'°^,^J\'i!;  3 
fled      It   is   little   wonder   that,   due   to   thU 
void   in  our  education,   we  tend   to  look   to 
government  not  only  to  tell  us  what  to  do 
but  literally  to  take  care  of  us.    little  wonder 
that  the  public  sector-the  cost  o^  f°^«^ 
ment-has  risen  to  32  percerjt  of  o^r  gross 
national  product.     What  a  different  picture 
U  might  be  If  more  millions  o^^<=  tlf^s  knew 
one  simple  economic  fact-that  it  ^  the  pri- 
vate sector,  the  68  percent  «'  the  ONP^  that 
makes  the  public  sector  possible.    It  pays  the 

"'Economic  education  U  one  l^Port^t  way 
toward  our  goal  of  progress.  ^"^  lf/_the 
Committee  on  Economic  Development  Issued 
a  special  task  force  report  on  economic  edu 
cation  The  following  quotations  from  their 
report  are  worth  noting  here,  because  grad 
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tintes  of  19M  like  yourselves  can  help  in  this 
SS  to  XteTer'communlty  you  reside. 

The  task  force  stated: 

"SJo^c  understanding  is  essential  if 
we  !^  to  meet  our  responsibilities  as  citl^n. 
^d^  participants  In  a  basically  private 
tSterSrisTeconomy.  Many  of  the  most  im- 
^SSvTaeues  In  Government  PO"«=y  fj*  !^°- 
S^Sc  in  nature,  and  we  f ace  econonUc^rob- 
lems     at     every     turn     In     our     day-to  day 

"''•^'the'final  analysis,  the  effectiveness  of 
eov^nment  depends  on  the  capacity  wid  un- 

EtTnmSg  of ^the  people^  ^^^ jVthlfln^u'- 
ple  who  through  their  votes  and  oth^[^^^^^ 
ences.  determine  within  broad  lln^\ts  the 
scone  and  nature  of  government  PoUc'es.  If 
thev  are  to  exercise  their  great  political  power 
responsibly  and  effectively,  more  of  our  v^o- 
^1p  mnst  know  more  about  our  economy  and 
SusT'far';.  t:  "ink  about  ^economic  Issues 
r>hi»»rtlvelv  and  rationally   •  * 

•■U  rno  good  to  say  that  they  can  wait 
untl  «>nege^  for  less  than  half  of  them  go 
on  to  ^  le|e  and  most  of  those  do  not  study 
^onomlcs^^ken  they  get  there.  Thus^most 
Tf  our  youth  must  rely  on  the  high  schools 
for  the  economics  they  are  to  learn. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  "problems  of  prog- 
ress" I  would  like  to  leave  before  you.  It 
Thould  now  be  said,  in  closlng^that  no  e 
should  view  with  either  alarm  o"  doubt  that 
nroeress  and  problems  go  together  Truth 
fs  that  every  great  advance  of  society  was 
brought  into  being  because  of  problems  and 
Tasc'reated  other'problems  How  we  <^me 
out  of  anv  contest  with  any  other  society 
thlt  Challenges  us  depends  upon  not  what 
we  might  do  but  what  we  will  do  to  solve 

'^Trmo\"\ha?indlviduals  face  them  with 
a  -can  do'   spirit,  the  greater  will  be  the  sum 
Ltat  of  progress  In  Amenca  and  «;e  brighter 
a  future  beyond  our  power  to  emislon. 
Thank    you. 


Tax  Cut  Benefits 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or    CONNECTICr'T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17,  1964 
Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  changes  In  our  Federal  income 
Sx  laws  have  already  begun  to  produce 
desirable  results  In  at  least  one  impor- 
tant New  England  utility^  ^L^S" 
"n^u^e^  ^r^.^o^^^norin 

^Tt^^lSiSf caTb^^ttlustiat e  the  irnp^t 
of  this  administrations  tax  reduction 
program  by  making  available  t^  ^ly  «)1- 
leaiies  a  letter  received  by  me  this  week 
from  Mr.  Anthony  E^  Wallace  v,ce  presi- 
dent of  the  Connecticut  Light  &  Po^^er 
rn  In  Dart  Mr.  Wallace  graciously 
Sued^  atSntion  to  the  fact  that  "this 
?^te  ruction  was  made  possible  by  the 
change  in  the  Federal  income  t^x  law 
which  you  supported." 

During  the  lengthy  hearings  and  de- 
base on  the  tax  cut  legislation,  we  were 
assured  that  the  tax  revision  would  not 
oSv  benefit  the  individual  taxpayer,  but 
?^at  it  would  also  extend  its  ir^uence  to 
the  assistance  of  our  economy  throiigh 
Ke  creation  of  new  opportunities  for  in- 
dustrial expansion.  Here  is  anottierex- 
ample  of  the  wisdom  of  these  forecasts. 


With  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  Include  herewith  the  letter  re- 
ceived by  me  from  Mr.  Wallace.  Includ- 
ing the  advertisement  to  which  he  refers. 
£fd  an  article  published  In  the  Water- 
bury  American  of  June  15.  1964. 

The  material  follows: 
THE  CoNmscnctrr  Light  &  Power  Co  . 

Hartford.  Conn..  June  12,  1964. 
Hon.  John  S.  Monagan, 
New  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  John:  The  enclosed  ad  proof  should 
be  of  interest  to  you  for  two  ^^^^^l 
because  It  announces  a  rate  reduction  lor 
many  resident*  In  Connecticut  and  second, 
because  this  rate  reduction  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  change  In  the  Federal  Income 
Tax  Law  which  you  supported. 

I  might  also  add  that  the  present  reduc- 
tion is  the  second  one  which  we  have  given 
to  our  customers  since  last  November,  br  ng- 
ing  a   total   annual  savings  to  them   of   »4 

million. 

Kindest   personal   regards. 

Sincerely,  ^^         

A.  E.  Walxace. 

BIG  Boost  for  CoNN«mctrr:  Rates  Reduced 
Again 
Today,  after  discussions  ^ti^  the  State 
nubile  utilities  commission,  we  lUed  a  re- 
Suction  of  •2.254,000  in  elecmc  «^d_p- 
rates  affecting  many  of  our  customen^  Th^ 
reduction     to    be   effective  with   July   buis, 

f  d'eS°gned    -P-^-^^I, ,^    "rn'J^^rUy 
State's    continued    P-ojf^.f^'J^  ?°S  & 
Seven  months   ago  also,  C.L.  &   ^^.^^"^..j'* 
customer    rate^that    time    by    o^er    tl  4 

"'Th'^  two  reductions  bring  to  over  $4 
rr^uu^thT  total  amount  by  which  we  have 
SwerJi  cu^er  rates  since   last   Novem- 

^^Thls  month's  rate  cut  Is  due  principally 
t^    fi^e^t   c^ges    in    the   Federal    mcome 

SxTwT     STol  know   tl^e"  ^i^4%,"a; 
made  to  lessen  restraints  ^^^^^.^'^J^'l^l 

'^^^nrresLT/owtrrtii'  'r-k. 

r^g  Ss  ?a^^uctfon  C.L.  &  P.  is  ^Ing  it. 
part   to   stimulate    economic   progrees. 


IProm    the    Waterbuir     (Conn  ,     American, 
June  15,  19641 

,.-  r-  »c  T?.ATES  To  Go  Into  Effect 
Cuts  in  Light,  Gas  rates  lu  «j 

July  1 
Rate  reductions  which  will  save  customere^ 
mS^mS^those  in  the  Waterbury  ?«»•  •^^^ 

Son  I  year  will  ^VoeSent  tya^by   t^e 
cording  to  an  announcement  today   oy 

Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co. 

The    reduction   ^rmgs   Jo    M    ^^»-    Jhe 
total  amount  by  which  C.L.  &  f    nas  . 
rates  In  the  past  7  months. 

ThP  Julv  1  reduction  Is  broken  into  »1  9i 

cTs.  pTcus^mers,  will  benefit  by  the  new 

^^T^r^rlnclpal  -.ns  £--, -^eTx 
Taw:  ^werrule  r^Sfenrfl^rable  settle- 
mlnt  of  an  antitrust  court  case.  CL  &  P. 
President  Paul  V .  Hayden  said 
^yden  added  that  the  lower  raises  would 
se^  to  make  Connecticut  even  ^o^^^l 
t^tivp  as  an  Industrial  location  and  there- 
J^eTr^vTde  more  Jobs  and  greater  prosperity 
for  Connecticut  people. 

The  reduced  electrical  rates  apply  to  cu.- 

-^-v""^^'r\nctd:":S^-«^- 
IZr^^lcUrc^^r  heaters,  cus-m-  -- 
use  electricity  for  heating  «^^  °^^^"  "L'fjy 
use"    residential    customers,    the    company 

said. 
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Commercial  and  Industrial  electxlc  cus- 
tomers wtU  also  benefit  by  the  reduction. 
Commercial  customers  will  get  about  a  2\^- 
percent  reduction  and  Industrial  users  about 
31  J  percent.  Tbe  specific  reduction  will  vary 
according  to  the  amount  of  electricity  used, 
the  company  said. 

Churches  and  schools  which  are  heated 
electrically  will  have  their  annual  bills 
reduced  about  5  percent. 

Reductions  in  gas  rates  Include  .i  4-percent 
reduction  for  residential  customers  using 
gas  heat  and  commercial  and  Industrial  gas 
customers  can  expect  appn'Xini.itfly  a  5-per- 
cent cut,  tbe  company  noted  The  cut  to 
medium  sized  Industrial  gas  customers  will 
vary  from  5  to  9  percent,  the  company  .s.ild 


dealers,  also  understandably,  dent  want  to 
get  any  more  involved  In  tbU  ciilldlab  non- 
sense than  necessary.  It  therefore  kx>lu  a« 
though  the  mills,  11  they  want  lower-priced 
cotton,  wlU  wind  up  with  the  new  subeldy 
themselves. 

This  new  subsidy,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment estimates,  will  cost  the  taxpayer  »140 
million  In  the  coming  year.  Once  again.  It's 
easy  to  see  who  geta  the  Old  Maids  card  and 
loses  the  game. 


Cotton's  Card  Game 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF     ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17.  1964 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  recently  passed  wheat -cotton  bill 
especially  in  view  of  the  preat  amount 
of  arm  twisting  that  was  necessary  to 
gun  votes  for  the  measure. 

An  editorial  in  the  Thursday.  June  11, 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  points 
up  some  very  obvious  defects  in  the 
measure  and  I  insert  it  into  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Cotton '9  C.\rd  Game 

Subsidy,  subsidy,  who'll  get  the  new  cot- 
ton subsidy?  In  a  way.  it  reminds  us  of  that 
old  children's  card  game  of  Old  Maid.  In 
case  you've  forgotten,  someone  winds  up  with 
an  odd  card  and  thus  becomes  the  "Old 
Maid."  Rather  silly,  we  suppose,  but  so  la 
the  cotton  game. 

When  the  Federal  price-support  subsidy 
pushed  America's  cotton  out  of  the  world 
market,  the  Government  played  another 
card.  Specifically,  it  began  paying  a  subsidy 
to    U.S.    exporters    so    they    could    compete 

abroad. 

But  then  foreign  textile  mills  bought  this 
U.S.  cotton  and  processed  it  into  goods  they 
sold  to  tJats  country.  American  textile  mills, 
forced  to  buy  their  cotton  at  the  higher 
domestic  price,  justlflably  complained  that 
they  were  caught  in  a  competitive  squeeze 

play. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  Government  came  up 
With  yet  another  subsidy,  this  one  designed 
to  help  the  domestic  mills.  The  trouble  was 
that,  by  this  time,  the  game  had  grown  so 
confusing  that  no  one  seemed  to  know  who 
should  get  the  new  payment. 

About  the  only  thing  Congress  wa«  sure  of 
was  that  the  payment  should  not  go  to  the 
cottongrower,  who  already  received  the  price- 
support  subsidy.  In  the  end,  the  lawmakers 
merely  decided  to  pass  the  problem  along 
to  the  Agriculture  Department. 

That  agency,  sensibly  enough,  wasnt  anx- 
ious to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  either. 
So  it  also  passed;  the  solution  U  now  up  to 
the  cotton  dealers  and  the  textile  mills  The 
Department,  however,  stipulates  that  tbe 
subsidy  will  go  only  to  someone  who  g^iaran- 
tees  the  cotton  will  be  used  by  domestic  mills 
or  exported — and  thus  not  for  profiteering 
in   the  market. 

As  for  the  textile  mills,  they're  understand- 
ably fed  up  with  the  cotton  game;  they 
would  like  the  dealers  to  take  the  subsidy 
and   use   it   to  reduce   their   prices.     But  the 


Tankers  Can  Stop  Polluting  Oceans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17.  1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  people  will  be  going  to 
the  seashore  and  beaches  this  year  and 
will  be  plagued  with  oil  slicks  and  other 
pollution  that  seems  to  be  increasing  in 
our  waters  these  days.  It  is  refreshing  to 
learn  that  tankers,  and  other  large  and 
small  boats,  can  end  the  type  of  pollution 
which  denies  the  pleasure  of  the  beaches 
to  our  citizens.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  June  17,  1964: 
Esso  Already  Uses  New  Techntqve.s— Tank- 
ers Can  Stop  Polluting  Oceans 
(  By  Walter  Hamshar  1 

The  tanker  indu.stry  has  found  techniques 
to  end  the  type  of  sea  pollution  which  leaves 
those  oil  slicks  that  have  brought  protests 
from  bathers  on  beaches  along  the  coasts  of 
the  Medltcrraneim.  the  English  Channel,  and 
the  Atlantic. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey)  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  the  techniques  have 
advanced  to  such  an  extent  that  Its  fleet  of 
240  owned  and  chartered  ships  no  longer 
need  dispose  of  slop  mixtures  of  oil  and 
water  by  dumping  them  into  the  ocean  after 
cleaning  tanks 

Paul  J.  Anderson,  a  director  of  the  com- 
pany, said  that  since  a  breakthrough  was 
achieved  in  a  $250,000  research  program  to 
devise  means  for  separating  the  oil  and  salt 
water  slops  into  their  component  parts,  his 
company's  tankers  have  stopped  discharging 
the  oU  wastes  Into  the  ocean,  even  In  areas 
designated  by  the  Government  for  such  dls- 

j>osal. 

Other  tanker  operators  are  taking  similar 
steps.  Mr.  Anderson  said.  The  Esso  tech- 
niques have  been  made  available  to  the  entire 
tanker  Industry  and  have  been  received  with 
Interest,  he  added. 

Coincident  with  the  Bbso  announcement. 
Shell  International  Marine,  Ltd  ,  and  the 
BP  Tanker  Co.  announced  In  London  that  a 
number  of  large  oil  companies  are  adopting 
the  antipollution  techniques  as  the  result  of 
extensive  and  successful  tests  over  the  last  2 

years.  ^,      ^ 

Loren  F  Kahle,  transportation  coordinator 
for  Esso.  and  Capt.  Sven  Mataen.  manager  of 
Its  vessel  and  terminal  division,  said  that 
during  a  testing  period  In  the  Esso  fleet  more 
than  1,500  cargo  deliveries  Involving  more 
than  46  million  tons  of  oil  have  been  handled 
with  almost  complete  elimination  of  sea 
pollution. 

As  a  result,  no  slop  mixtures  have  been 
dumped  Into  the  ocean  from  Esso  ships  since 
March.  Mr  Kahle  said. 


The  oil  company  officials  emphasized  tteft 
elimination  of  sea  pollution  caused  by  p^ 
troleum  tankers  will  not  completely  end  p^ 
lutlon  of  the  oceans.  Other  source*  of  ooo. 
tamlnatlon  will  continue,  they  said,  not«bly 
oil  waste  discharges  from  the  bUges  ot  tfiy 
cargo  and  passenger  ships;  natural  undo^ 
water  seepages;  seepages  from  tanker*  gimfc 
In  World  War  II  ot  In  sea  disasters,  «iM 
finally,  some   drainage   from  shore 

Even  If  all  the  pollution  asssociated  wltk 
oil  tankers  were  eliminated  there  would  ttUl 
be  the  threat  of  oil  slicks  on  beaches  fro« 
the  other  sources,   they   said. 

But  the  oil  waste  discharges  from  t&nkatt 
constituted  a  major  source  of  oil  poUutiim. 
Most  of  this  waste  came  from  washing  tank 
compartments  on  vessels  after  their  petrols- 
um  cargo  had  been  discharged  in  port. 

Mr  Kahle  estinnated  that  oil  residue  left 
on  the  bulkheads  of  tank  compartments, 
totaled  some  200  tons  In  the  50.000  toni 
carried  by  one  of  the  supertankers  now  used 
in  increasing  numbers.  Under  old  proce- 
dures this  200  tons  would  be  discharged  Into 
the  (x-enn  after  tankers  were  at  least  IM 
miles  from  shore. 

Iiustead  of  discharging  Into  the  ocean  the 
.slop  mixture  of  oil  and  water  resulting  fron 
cleaning  tliese  tanks,  it  Is  now  pumped  Into 
tanks  reserved  for  this  purpose  on  the  ship. 
Allowed  to  settle,  the  oil  comes  to  the  top, 
leaving  pure  water  on  the  bottom.  Aftw 
pumping  as  much  of  the  clean  settled  wstsr 
into  the  ocean  as  pos-slble,  demulslflers  >n 
applied  to  separate  the  oil  and  salt  watv 
in  the  residue.  By  the  time  the  tankv 
reaches  port  to  take  on  new  cargo,  the  slop. 
has  been  separated  Into  recoverable  oU. 
Crude  oil  can  then  be  loaded  on  top  of  It, 
and  the  whole  discharged  when  the  tanker 
berths  at  the  refinery  at  the  end  of  Its 
next  voyage.  The  method  Is  known  as  tbs 
"load  on  top"  system. 


Opinion  Poll  Indicates  Voters'  Beliefs  oi 
Corrent   Issues 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1964 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
conducted  an  opinion  poll  among  my 
constituents  of  the  Seventh  District  ol 
Indiana.  I  believe  the  results  of  this 
sampling  are  of  significance  and  of  In- 
terest to  my  colleagues. 

SUMMARY     or    POLL    RESULTS 

Pubhc  opinion  is  overwhelmingly  In 
favor  of  budget  reductions  to  offset  the 
revenue  loss  caused  by  the  Federal  tax 
cut.  The  replies  indicated  85  percent 
"yes";  11  percent  "no";  and  4  percent 
failed  to  express  an  opinion. 

On  a  topic  of  current  controversy.  Sev- 
enth District  voters  strongly  favor  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  permit  op- 
tiontil  and  nonsectarian  prayer  in  the 
public  schools.  The  response  was  81  per- 
cent "yes";  16  percent  "no";  and  3  per- 
cent undecided. 

Despite  claims  that  the  administration 
has  trimmed  foreign  aid  requests  to  the 
bone,  the  respondents  to  my  poll  favor 
extensive  reductions  in  such  spending  by 
better  than  a  4-to-l  margin.  "Yes" 
answers  toUled  81  percent;   15  percent 


^  -no"  ■  and  4  percent  did  not  resPond 
•t^th  District  voters  display  some  of 
J*^e  doubts  and  mis^vlnCT  on  the 
*^45f  of  civU  rights  legislaUon  that 
•S^n  other^artl  of  the  NaUon  have 
■tffna^d  OpSSon  for  and  against  the 
*!£'*Seral  clvU  rights  proposals  is 
giprdivlded.  and  1  in  5  persons  is 

"^Sff  they  favored  civil  rights  legis- 
J^t^Z  L  that  passed  by  the  House 
Z^Stehruary    45  percent  said     no  .  J^ 
£^7S  "yes^  and  20  percent  de- 
SwS  to  express  an  opinion, 
•^supplemental  comments  it  was  clear 
tti^Sere  is  confusion  and  doubt  in  this 
5!i.   S^eral  people  asked  for  copies  of 
STactual  bill,  having  read  various  m- 
Sn>retations  of  the  measure, 
^ers  expressed  support  of  full   egal 
H.2S  f"r^l  persons,  but  were  cautious 
^t  new  leSlative  attempt  to  guar- 
gntee  such  rights. 

^pulsoiT  medical  care  for  the  a^cd 
und^Scial  security,  as  is  proposed  m 
"Se  Kl^g-Anderson  legislation,  s  op- 
Ssed  better  than  2  to  1.  J^es  replies 
SSSed  only  29  percent:  no,  62  per 
Snt:  "no  opinion."  9  percent. 

Increased  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc, 
suS  85  the  wheat  sale  to  Russia,  is  op- 
^  in  69  percent  of  the  replies.  It  is 
favored  in  25  percent. 

Hoosier  voters  are  willing  to  support 
Bt^action  in  Vietnam  to  Prevent  a 
communist  takeover  there,  but  they 
S'sTto  know  just  what  isrequired^d 
what  can  be  expected.  Asked  li  tney 
loSd  commit  addiUonal  US,  trooPs  ^ 

n^essary  to  P^ot^V  ^"^^9^nfrS^t 
from  a  Communist  tak^^'^.f- 62  P^^^"^ 
of  those  responding  said.  "Yes  Only 
26  percent  repUed  in  the  negative;  and 
12  percent  expressed  no  opinion. 

Opinion     Is    sharply     divided    as    to 
whether  we  should  withdraw  from  the 
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united  Nations  if  Red  .Chi?^^.!^^^^- 
vnrtv-two  percent  said  "Yes  .  50  per 
SS'sST-No";  and  8  Per^t  ar^vm. 
decided.  Previous  polls  have  snown 
o5«thelnSg  opposition  to  the  admis- 
sion of  communist  China  to  the  U-N 
B^t  voters  are  not  sure  that  we  should 
SuhJmw  if  China  is  admitted  over  our 

°Ts1ro°r5  response  supports  our  stand- 
ing flrS^noxS  right  to  keep  possession 
of  tSrPanama  Canal;  93  percent  said 

"''Mamtaining  the  U.S.  naval  basest 
Guant&namo,  Cuba,  f^g^^lf^^,  °'^^ 
tro's  threats  and  actions  is  supported 
by  94  percent  of  those  responding. 

POLL   PROVIDES  VALUABLT  INSIGHT 

We  all  recognize  our  duty  to  know  the 
thoughts  ^dbeUefs  of  our  constituents 
and  ?o  be  the  spokesmen  of  these  vjews 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.    It  is 

not^  easy  task  to  ^f  P  ^'-"f^S'S 
with  voter  sentiments  in  districts  that 
coter  large  areas  and  contah.  Popula- 
tions of  300,000  or  more.     Hi  addition  to 
the  thousands  of  letters,  telegrams  and 
telephone  caUs  I  receive.  I  greatly  ap- 
preciate the  many  personal  contacts  I 
have  with  seventh  District  people    m- 
cluding  my  customary  tour  of  all  the 
post  Offices  in  each  of  the  11  counties, 
rbelieve  this  poll  is  another  worthwl^e 
tool  for  keeping  closely  In  touch  with  the 
legislative  wishes  of  the  people,  and  con- 
Squently  being  better  able  to  repres^ 
5hem      Each  of  those  who  repUed  helped 
to  form  this  cross-section  of  public  opin- 
ion   and  demonstrated  the  willing  par- 
Scipation  and  interest  In  Pfli^  affairs 
which  has  been  the  hallmark  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  ^v,;^!, 
I  commend  this  insight  into  the  think- 
ing of  my  constituents  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues for  I  know  these  people  to  be 
truly  representative  of  the  finest  traits 
and  characteristics  of  this  Nation. 


^°  ^r  A^;"l.:ction  in  Federal  spendln,  to  match  the  los.  In  revenue  cau.^d  by  the  FederaHa, 
r  A^tv^ona.an.n;i-.a.t»opennUprs.er.opU<«^la«^ 

3.  F n.^i^l ve  re<l uct lons'ln  our  'o^'^"  ^,'']; ' ,„_; veO  by  the'  Vlouse  "in  Febn'mVy"?;.' ] -  --;•■-         ^ 
\.  [■!:;i;p^r?y^':iirr  r  t^SaS --'  secuH.y  .proposed  by  the  Km,.        ^ 

Anderwjn  bill? '..^.".".URoviPt  Y.ioc  such  a?  the  wheat  sale  to  Russia? 

?:  ^'o^=L^enrora!r,\X^r>  vl'^^'rr^^ir  ^  vo  protect  South  Vle^^an^^'ron,  a 

rommunlst  tekf^ver?.  --     ».„,,,  ..^  ,,,/<.d  China  Is  ft(lmUte«<l? - 

Mill  action."'- 
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Pesticide!  and  Fiih  Kill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

or    NXBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1964 
Mr.  BEERMANN.     Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  House  Agriculture  Conmiittee 


held  hearings  on  pesticides  and  delved 
into  the  so-called  massive  feh  kill  m 
the  lower  Mississippi  ^^ver  which  it  had 
been  charged,  was  caused  by  leafcage 
from  a  M^nphis  chemical  plant  and  by 
runoff  from  the  normal  use  of  agricul- 

'^Se'S^o"^  presented  at  our  hear- 
ir^leXme  S  QuesUon  the  conclusion 
that  chemicals  caused  the  fish  kUi. 
^r.lZ  many  contrajictjoas  In  tte 
accusations.     For  example,  the  charge 


was  made  that  chemicals  from  Memphis 
WUe?^h  in  the  lower  Mississippi  near 
Baton  Rouge,  more  than  500  n^?,^  ^^^f^ 
iut  the  chemical  did  not  kill  f^  m  the 
area    between     Memphis     and     Baton 
Rouge     This  sounds  incredible  to  me. 
"^^ently.  the  Nebraska  State  health 
director.  Dr.  E.  A.  Rogers,  stated  that 
UieVe  wks  btUe  danger  to  humans  who 
eat  crops  sprayed  with  in^ecUcides     He 
said  the  same  is  true  of  eating  fish  or 
?^f  SLals  which  get  the  chermcals  m 
their  systems.     He  wa^  PJ^^Pj^sS^t^ 
making  this  statement  because  the^ 
game   commission   director  had   stated 
that   ceri,ain    insecticides   pose    a   great 
hazard  to  life  and  should  be  banned. 

™s  S  one  of  the  great  problems  we 
have  in  government.    The  health  depart- 
ment^ are  charged  with  "^e/espor^ibU- 
ity  of  protecting  the  health  of  our  Nation. 
Pish  and  WUdlife  is  charged  with  there- 
sponsibility  of  fish  and  ^^l^/.^,-  f°^^ 
ask  what  is  the  Fish  and  Wildhf  e  Serv- 
fce  doii  in  this  field?     Do  they  feel 
that  the  Public  Health  Service  is  incom- 
petent^ ^  they  feel  that  they  kijow 
better  than  Public  Health?    Or  isit  lUmt 
Fish  and  Game  has  been  stampeded  by 
the  hysteria  on  this  matter  which  pre- 
vails in  Washington? 

NOW  let  us  get  to  the  charp  that  these 
nesticides  do  pose  a  threat  to  wildlife. 
NebS^a  is  a  farm  StAte.  Our  farmers 
nl^'^stlcides  to  control  rootwo^.  cor^ 
borer  and  other  Insects  which  attack  ouj 
^Z:  Without  pesticides  f  aimers  woiUd 
see  crops  eaten  as  they  were  in  t±ie  tolr- 
ties  when  grasshoppers  swarmed  on  neios 
to  consume  everj-thing  green. 

The  June  3  issue  of  th^^jn^^j; ;  ^gt te 
Journal  carries  a  report  from  the  State 
game  commission  which  states. 

The  State  game  «>°^°JiSclte  "S^- 
Wednesday  Bpring  surveys  ^'^^^J^^ 
ka's  pheasant  and  grouse  populations  are  up 
from  last  year. 

Let  us  look  at  the  flgures-praWe 
cliSens  have  Increased  J^  *5  p^nt 

ISTv^n^'a  tiStS'a^Wp  of  58  per^nt 
??^last^ar  and  the  5-year  average^ 
All  nf  these  game  birds  have  shown 
sp^la^ullr  gaii  in  populations  during 
?^^e  whin  use  of  pesticides  was 
increasing.  , . 

,        I  think  it  is  time  that  people  who  wx>uld 
'     scare  the  American  public  into  the  ban- 
^  of  n«:essary  products  because  of 
ul^roven  fears,  be  forced  U>  show  justi- 
fication for  their  statements. 

Farmers  might  well  take  the  credit  for 
infreSng  wildlife  populations  because 
they  use  pesticides. 

•nierefore,  under  permission  to  extend 
and  revise  my  remarks.  I  would  bke  to 
oSer  me^oZlng  two  newspaijr  stories 
taken  from  the  H^sUngs.  Nebr  Dany 
Tribune    and    Lincoln.    Nebr.,    Evening 

TJXL,  and  do  hereby  r^^^^^^X 
to  all  my  colleagues  for  thoughtful  reaa 
ine  Bind  contemplation: 

>^om  the  Hastings    (Nebr^)    DaUy  Tribune, 
'  June  4.  1964) 

INSECTICIDES'  DaNCO  SaH)  NOT  TRANSTttABL. 
TO  HtritANS 

Lmcoi-K.-Stat*  Health  director  Dr^E^A^ 
Timers  Thursday  said  he  sees  Uttle  °-^^f" 
Sl!SnSrX  eat  crops  sprayed  with  In- 

sectlcides. 
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He  said  the  same  Is  true  of  eating  fish  ot 
beef  animals  which  get  the  chemicals  In  their 
systems. 

But  Dr.  Rogers  said  he  deplores  their  mis- 
use which  sometimes  kills  fish,  wildlife,  and 
an  occasional  human. 

OPPOSES    STia:N 

He  disagreed  with  State  Game  Commission 
Director  Mel  Steen  who  maintains  certain 
insecticides  pose  a  great  hazard  to  life  and 
should  bo  baruied. 

Dr.  Rogers  noted  that  the  poisonous  pest 
killers  are  responsible  for  the  abundant  agri- 
cultural harvest  In  the  county. 

"Before  farmers  were  at  the  mercy  of  na- 
ture." he  said,  recalling  plagues  of  locust 
which  devastated  farm  areas  In  the  past. 

He  added,  "I  deplore  the  uncontrolled,  Ln- 
discriminate  abuse  of  this  very  useful  and 
very  Important  product." 

The  health  director  differentiated  between 
the  two  main  types  of  insecticides.  One 
group  Is  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbons,  which 
are  more  dangerous  because  they  do  not  de- 
compose. The  other  group  U  the  organic 
phosphatee,  which  are  readily  degradable  up- 
on application. 

PHOSPHATES    DANOEROUS 

Dr.  Rogers  thinks  the  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons are  easier  and  safer  to  apply  and 
are  generally  less  expensive. 

He  said  the  organic  phosphates,  which  are 
derived  from  the  mustard  gases  of  World 
War  n,  are  extremely  dangerous  In  their 
compounded  state  and  have  to  be  carefully 
applied  to  avoid  injury  to  the  person  han- 
dling them. 

He  said  Nebraska  now  has  a  good  labeling 
law — administered  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
Quent — which  assures  that  persons  who  buy 
insectlcldea  wlU  know  what  they  are  getting 
and  how  to  use  it  properly  if  they  take  the 
time  to  find  out. 


[Prom    thg    Lincoln    E^venlng    Journal    and 

Nebraska  State  Journal.  June  3,  1964] 

Biros  on  Increase 

The  State  Game  Commission  reported 
Wednesday  spring  surveys  Indicate  Nebraska's 
pheasant  and  grouse  populations  are  up  from 
last  year. 

According  to  the  commission,  the  number 
of  pheasants  Increased  about  8  percent.  It 
said  the  number  of  grouse  has  "increased 
substantially." 

The  c<Mninls8lon  said  rural  mall  carriers 
recorded  more  than  11  pheasants  per  100 
miles.  The  carriers  covered  188.557  miles, 
counting  21,ai8  birds.  Southwest  Nebraska 
With  14  birds  per  100  miles  was  estimated  to 
have  the  greatest  density. 

Prairie  chickens  increased  45  percent  from 
1963  and  61  percent  from  the  5-year  (1958- 
62)  average,  the  conunlsslon  said.  Shari>- 
talls  showed  a  68  percent  Jump  from  last 
year  and  the  5- year  average. 

The  survey  was  conducted  on  19  routes 
In  primary  grouse  range. 


A  Salute  to  Kilgore 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  17.  1964 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Longview 
Daily  News.  May  28.  1964.  All  of  us  in 
east  Texas  are  proud  of  the  continuous 
efforts  of  the  fine  citizens  of  Kilgore  to 
bring  about  maximum  employment  to  the 
people  of  that  area. 


The  editorial  follows: 

A  Saltttk  to  En.GORE 

Kilgore.  our  sister  city  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Sabine  River,  kept  In  step  with  the 
East  Texas  Parade  of  Progress  by  maintaining 
a  consistent  flow  of  new  construction  on  var- 
ious projects  within  the  last  few  months. 
And  in  addition,  several  other  large  projects 
are  already  on  the  drawing  boards  and  are 
scheduled  to  be  launched  later  this  summer. 

New  construction  now  under  way  In  Kil- 
gore and  Its  Immediate  area  totals  nearly 
one-half  million  dollars.  Reflecting  a  steady, 
healthy  growth  In  the  Gregg  County  city 
are  modern  new  homes,  office  buildings,  a 
church,  a  variety  of  commercial  structures,  a 
large  manufacturing  plant  and  new  school 
and  college  additions. 

Largest  new  Industrial  plant  now  under 
way  In  Kilgore  Is  the  new  Kilgore  Manufac- 
turing Co.  plant  which  is  being  built  by  the 
Kilgore  Industrial  Foundation  on  the  fotmda- 
tlon's  park  on  north  Highway  259.  It  has 
been  projected  that  this  $200,000  garment 
plant  will  mean  an  Increase  of  approximately 
150  employees  and  a  total  payroll  of  about 
$750,000  per  year  will  be  added  to  the  city's 
rapidly  exp>andlng  economy 

Plans  have  been  announced  for  a  second 
new  plant  in  the  industrial  foundation's 
park.  It  will  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
high-pressure  steel  safety  valves. 

A  $101,000  addition  and  remodeling  pro- 
gram has  been  started  at  Kilgore  High 
School.  Heading  the  project  Is  a  central  ad- 
ministration building  now  under  construc- 
tion. The  hl^h  school  band  hall  Is  also 
being  remodeled  and  enlarged  to  take  care 
of  the  ever  mounting  enrollment  In  the 
school. 

Members  of  the  Bethel  Baptist  Church  are 
looking  to  the  bright  future  of  the  Kilgore 
picture  by  building  a  brandnew  $45,000 
sanctuary  on  Frltz-Swanson  Road.  Other 
projects  now  underway  In  our  sister  city 
Include  the  $39,000  Ben  &.  S.  S.  Laird  office 
building  on  South  Kilgore  Street,  which  Is 
nearlng  completion;  a  new  car  wash  build- 
ing on  Highway  136  at  Oladewater  Street: 
and  the  two  main  buildings,  contracted  for 
$53,222,  on  the  Kilgore  College  Demonstra- 
tion Farm,  which  are  near  the  completion 
stage. 

Prominent  among  proJecU  to  be  an- 
nounced this  summer  Is  a  new  business  and 
secretarial  science  building  for  rapidly  grow- 
ing Kilgore  College.  The  school  is  also  con- 
sidering two  other  large  additions  at  later 
date. 

Kilgore  has  at  least  three  organizations 
which  are  countywlde  or  areawlde  In 
scope — the  East  Texas  Treatment  Center,  the 
east  Texas  division  office  of  the  Texas  Rail- 
road Commission,  and  Kilgore  College.  Each 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  city. 

We  salute  the  city  of  Kilgore.  and  her 
progreeslve-mlnded  citizens,  award  winning 
newspaper,  radio  station,  and  city  officials 
for  their  faith  in  east  Texas  industrial 
growth  and  are  looking  forward  to  even 
greater  expansion  and  development  In  Kil- 
gore and  Immediate  area  In  the  very  near 
futvire. 

Adm.  Arthur  J.  Hepburn:  Diitinjuiihed 
PenMylvanian 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PKKNBYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17.  1964 
Mr.  FLOOD.     Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
founding  of  our  country.  Pennsylvania 
baa  produced  many  leaders  of  national 


Importance,  Including  high  oflBcers  of  t^ 
Armed  Forces,  but  few  have  attalait 
the  professional  stature  of  Adm.  Aitbir 
J.  Hepburn  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  former  oqq. 
mander  in  chief.  VS.  fleet.  1936-^8, 114 
chairman  of  the  General  Board  oi  ^ 
Navy.  1942-44. 

These  key  assignments  represented  the 
highest  professional  recognition  of  14. 
miral   Hepburn's    abilities.   profesgJoou 
capacity,  and  character.    As  commander 
in  chief,  he  played  an  important  part  in 
overall  planning  for  fleet  operatione  pre- 
ceding  World  Waj  II  but  opposed  the 
making  of  provocative  fleet  movemoiti 
As  chairman  of   the  General  Board.  In 
a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Havy  • 
on  September  30,   1943.  he  stated  that 
the  evidonce  before  the  Board  fully  jui- 
tified  the  "abandonment  of  the  idea  of 
a  sea-level  canal  across  the  IsUimua  of 
Panama"  and  recommended  the  endorae> 
ment  of  the  1943  proposal  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  locks  at  Pedro  Miguel  and 
consolidation   of   all   Pacific  locks  near 
Mirafiores  with  the  creation  of  a  suounit 
level  anchorage  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the 
canal   matching    that   at   Gatun.     See 
Admiral  Hepburn's  report  quoted  in  a' 
statement  in  the  U.S.  Senate  by  Senator 
Thomas  E.  Martin  on  "Panama  Canal: 
Terminal  Lake  Modernization  Program 
Derived  from  World  War  n  Experience," 
Congressional  Record,  August  29,  1981. 

In  order  that  a  summary  of  Admiral 
Hepburn's  career,  as  presented  in  hl» 
obituary  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  1,  1964,  may  be  recorded  in  the  per- 
manent annals  of  the  Congress,  I  quote 
it  as  part  of  my  remar'  ^: 

Admiral  Hepburn  Dies  Here  at  88 

Adm.  Arthur  J.  Hepburn,  VS.  Navy,  re- 
tired, former  commander  of  the  U.S.  ne«t 
and  a  veteran  of  three  wars,  died  yesterday 
at  Mar  Salle  Nursing  Home.  Admiral  Hep* 
burn,  who  was  88.  suffered  from  arterio- 
sclerosis. 

One  of  the  youngest  fleet  commanders  at 
58.  Admiral  Hepburn  was  appointed  to  tb* 
high  command  In  1936.  He  held  the  posi- 
tion until  July  1938.  when  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  beei 
a  survey  on  the  establishment  of  addltlonsl 
submarine,  destroyer,  mine  and  air  bases  on 
the  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  Its  ter- 
rltorles. 

He  subsequently  became  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Relations  of  the  Navy  and 
In  1942  was  promoted  to  chairman  of  tht 
Navy's  General  Board.  In  1944  he  served  M 
a  delegate  to  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  meetlngt, 
the  foundation  for  the  United  Nations. 

Born  In  Carlisle.  Pa.,  Admiral  Hepburn 
was  appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  In  1898. 
Graduating  In  time  for  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.  he  was  ordered  to  the  battlesh^) 
Iowa,  which  fought  off  Santiago,  Cuba,  when 
the  t'panlsh  fleet  made  a  dash  for  liberty  to 
1898. 

The  admiral  was  decorated  for  merltorloui 
service  at  the  battle's  end  when  he  helped 
rescue  Spaniards  from  the  burning  Vizcay*. 
grounded  In  the  surf  and  aflame  18  mllii 
from    Santiago. 

After  the  Spanish  War,  he  assisted  In  s 
40.000-mlle  hydrographlc.  biological,  mag- 
netic and  meterologlcal  survey  of  most  of 
the  Pacific  area  aboard  the  Albatross,  >B 
oceanographlc  survey  ship. 

As  a  commander  during  the  early  stages  « 
World  War  I.  he  directed  the  conversion  « 
the  seized  German  liner,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II, 
Into  a  Navy  transport. 

After  the  war  and  command  of  the  battle- 
ship West  Virffinia.  Admiral  Hepburn  got  M 
nrst  taste  of  diplomacy.    Serving  as  Chief  at 


*  «*  ^'ba^^'j:iNt^-ci.uorof 

■^Sr^'torrH'avM  Sugence  the  fol- 

S^'erence  Of'  19?0  and  2  year,  later  the 
J^S^rNatlon.  conference  In  Geneva. 
*'^!  t»,r  rank  of  vice  admiral,  he  was 
:*l.Vd  m  1M5  to  command  the  Scouting 
•«^«,  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  A  year  later 
rS.rde'^commander  In  chief  of  the  fleet 
!!»>!  the  rank  of  admiral. 
•^.1  Hepburn  ...  Uv«.  '» J'*  °8-". 

Tz  jioad   Northwest. 

w^pa^n  Brewaler'a  Teatimony  Before 
SrfKomi-ittee  o.  Science,  Reaearch, 
„d  DeTelopment  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautic.  of  the  Hou.e 
•f  RepreaentatiTet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN°V.  LINDSAY 


OF    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1964 
Mr    LINDSAY.     Mr.    Speaker,   there 
hjieen  brought  to  my  ^tt^^t^^f/^.J^" 
SS)rdinary  piece  of  testimony  by  Kmg- 
man  Brewster.  Jr.,  President  of  ^fj^y"^^ 
^Ity     before    the    Subcommittee    on 
See   Research  and  Development  of 
^  rnmmlttcc  on  Science  and  Astro- 
STutSTtSf  hSusc  of  Representative 
r£?subject  of  Government  support  of 
aclentmc  activity  in  universities. 

Mr  Brewster's  wise  words  ought  to  be 
wiS^ly  rSS      He  approaches  this  whge 
Bibiect  in  the  most  sensible  way.    He 
S^Sout  a  persuaslve^se  that  research 
ebould  not  be  separated  from  ^^^^^^ 
Hfe  and  university  purposes.    Presideni 
Bttw^r  points  out  that  '  we  will^ave 
more  original  research  if  it  Is  Proaaf^ 
SrTr^h  young  minds  who  can  contrlb- 
uL  to  and  question  the  masters.    Mort 
taportant.  our  ablest  researchers  mu^ 
tJn  their  hand  to  reproducing  t^ir  own 
kind."     He  goes  on  to  say    there  la  no 
Ribstltute  for  the  patient  development  of 
potential  scientists  through  the  dual  er 
fmt  of  university  education  and  research 
leading  to  the  doctoral  degree. 

Mr  Brewster  spells  out  his  concern 
about  the  development  of  the  rule  01 
law  in  the  midst  of  the  ^^^^^^f^f^^^ 
government  as  the  big  spender,  h  g  buyer^ 
big  supplier,  big  lender,  and  mvestor  in 
our  society. 
As  a  lawyer — 

He  savs — 
I  am  worried  that  all  the  ^^V*^,^^^f  J^ 
Constitution  and  our  pollUcal  bUitory  have 
been  concerned  about^the  values  which  we 
have  in  mind  when  we  talk  about  a  "^jej" 
law-have  not  been  remembered  or  given 
enough  attention  when  government  gets  Into 
the  area  of  spending. 

Mr.  Brewster's  testimony  is  deserving 
of  attenUon  by  the  whole  Congress.    The 

complete  text  follows: 


rtatkmdtt  or  KmoMAN  Baaewsm,  J»-f^" 
nS^^YAL.  UNivBtsrrr,  B«^«  th.  8^- 

^m™  ok  8CXXKC.  ^^CH    ^™^ 

Ld  AsTaoNAxrncs  ott^^oc^'  R«p- 

B„n,TATivis  or  TH.  UNrrm  ©tatb 

Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  »"bcomml^- 

t^I  aSJ^ry  glad  to  have  the  chance  to 

*     •      f?r,d  discuss  my  views  on  Government 

and  explicitly  as  possible.     lam  ^°l^ 
°°r«"r"tU=T.v.  «L<>  -  .n  academic 

Sets   °hlcb  w'uw  tocreaae  ">a.  .uppon 
the  welfare  of  their  Institutions. 

lets  into  the  area  of  spending. 

pprmit  me  to  explain  what  I  refer  to  as 
J^Tor^n  a-ocUted  with  »  -j;*  f  ^^ 

55>n„n",'Tre-ard.  "''^^.T^- 
wa*'     TYtf  more  we  can  reiy  ut»<j"  """     ^^ 
S^decTS:  whTget.  What.  tb.  bef  r^^  1?,^- 
wUl  be  less  blame,  le«  "«»^"'*-  ^nd  If 
^^""'m^al^p^Sir-m'^t'^de  ^   gets 
:?rt  S'en'i  tTlTuSt^t  1.  very  Import^ 
jT^t^ose  affected  have  -o^^^^f  ^ 
r^  .  i^«       "Thev   know   more  about  i«  fc"»" 
l^Z  bS^u<S^r  even  the  C^ngr«. 
t^n    Vl^f  JudgmenU  have  to  be  made 
which  win  affect  other  people,  let  them  be 
-f-  >^  ft  clear  and  simple  standard,  un- 
solicited i^  uT^rrupLd  by  extraneous 

i:f:E"bo^b^-r^ro,vsjt 

convictions  in  the  realm  01  acsuc^^ 

TOT  sPsciAL  noLM  oT  vtrrrxBSiTas 

r^.  I  am  very  stx^ngly  in^-^^'^f^ 
everything  we  can  to  keep  "^T'.r"      „,_! 

ernment  policy,  by  drift  or  by  deslpi.  ^ 
i«»^  thp  wavs  of  the  Busslana.  tne  uer 

many  of  their  oesi  scieui-o"  .~„«tiit*«  nr 
by  isolating  them  In  research  Institute,  or 
academies  of  adence. 


We  muKt  concentrate  In  our  unlrereltles 
noTt»ruVoo  reaearch  but  also  on  producmg 
more^d  more  first-rate  teaching  and  re- 
SS^^eSlrts.  The  «K:urlty  and  produc- 
!f^tv  ^r^^  America  wUl  not  depend 
SS2  2e  excellence  of  today's  -denoe  but 
l^  the  excellence  of  tomorrow's  ««i«.«^- 
Xre  is  no  substitute  for  the  patient  de- 
^ment  of  potential  «lentlst*  though  the 
duai  effort  of  university  education  Mid  re- 
search  leading  to  the  doctoral  degree^ 

S«:ond    with  respect  to  research  Itself,  I 
wol^d  .Sgrawaren^  that  there  are  some 
mnw  which  university  science  can  do  bet- 
ter Sme  things  which  nonunlverslty  science 
can  do  better:  and  It  is  Important  ti^a*  Gov- 
ernment policy  reflect  the  comparative  ad- 
vanS  S?  academic  and  nonacademlc  re- 
I^iSf     lit  witnesses  from  the  profitmaking 
^rSations   «•    the   fee-charging   consulta- 
mT^oups   testify    to   their   special    compe- 
tLnce^or  kchlevlng  prespeclfied  r^lt*^   This 
iT  not  what  the  universities  are  best  at. 

Xr^e   are   best   at.   what  the   country 
-hould  look  to  us  for.  defies  advance  speci- 
kcauon.  cannot  be  put  out  to  bldln  adva^e^ 
The  premise  of  the  "search  for  truth     Is  «ie 
Sumption  that  the  '^\^™^V^^^- 
That  search  Into  the  ^^^^°7^„t'  ""f  3. 
clalty.     The  reason  It  Is  especially  o^^^T 
ness  is  that  discovery  Is  our  quest  without 
re^rd  to  predictable  payout.     The  unsolved 
puCe  IS  Sved  for  its  own  ^-^oX^.v^ 
the  solution  wUl  make  you  rich.     The  new 
hypoTh^ls.  the  new  way  of  looking  at  or  ex- 
pSnlng  something  Is  tested  for  Its  own  sake^ 
not  because  the  answer  will  be  commercially 
useful.     Curiosity,  not  commercial  profit.  Is 

^Hl^a  occasion  to  say  elsewhere  "as  other 
corporate  and  Government  groups  mobilize 
indigence  to  discover  as  well  as  to  apgy 
knowledge  to  meet  topical  needs.  It  Is  all  the 
mSr  crucial  to  have  a  few  academic  centers 
prTdoSSnUy  motivated  by  a  self-directed 
search  for  truth." 

So  it  is  with  these  three  preferences.  For 
impersonal  allocation  of  resouro«-by  the 
m^et  at  bei^;  by  clear-cut,  expert  obJecUve 
judgment  at  least:  for  emphasis  on  the  «)U. 
p^U^of  research  with  tiie  education  of  new 
scientists;  and  for  support  at  unlverslUes  In 
th^  probing  of  the  unknown.    It  is  against 
thLe'preferenoe.  as  a  backdrop  that  I  pro- 
ceS   t^my   remarks  about  the  two  poUcy 
qStions  to  Which  your  subcommittee  m- 
rected  my  attenUon:   reimbursement  of  in- 
^SS  c  Jts  and  geographical  distribution  of 
supFwrt. 

HTIMBUmaKMKNT     Or     XNMBKTT     COSTS 

I  would  direct  your  attention  to  the  Im- 
pact which  less  than  full  reimbursement  of 
indirect  corts  at  government  "J^PP^^*!^: 
verslty  r««»rch  would  have  at  thrw  levels. 
On  the  competition  between  university  scl- 
enc  and  commercial  science;  o^^"^*  '^- 
petition  among  universities;  and  on  the 
Smpeting  claims  of  «lucation  and  research 
within   any   university. 

ObvlouBly  when  an  industrial  corpora- 
Uon  or  consulting  firm  bids  for  •  e^J^' 
ment  research  contract.  It  '^^'^^^  » 
nroftt  or  a  fee.  It  win  not  accept  work  at 
JToa.  except  for  promotional  purposes,  and 
tt^-t  do  that  for  long.  80  comm«-cUJ 
and  industrial  research  conti^ton.  requtae 
?^1  reimbursement  of  indirect  costs  and 
't^  S^.  wltii  all  ti.e  risk  tbat  '^l^^l^ 
S^ve  reimbursement  wUl  be  a  i^^m  oi 
JSt  which  wlU  go  to  a  P*^*'  "  "^J- 
holder:  not.  into  scientific  reaearch  or  edu- 

cation.  . 

pll«  lor  reM.P<!B  ropport,  M  »»""»•  ^ 
lo  accept  the  Nippon  .vol  1»  «  !•  »  1« 

^jyflTvitioa  Indirect. 
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University  requests  for  government  re- 
search 8upp<»t  are  no  less  oompetltlvely 
motivated  than  those  from  Industry.  But 
the  competition  Is  not  for  profit  nor  for  feea 
bu(t  fcM-  talent,  scientific  talent.  And  the 
present  practice  of  Incomplete  reimburse- 
ment of  indirect  coets  for  imlverslty  re- 
search grossly  favors,  research  contracted  to 
Industry,  to  the  great  competitive  disadvan- 
tage of  university  b€isic  research.  Institu- 
tions dedicated  to  impredlctable  discovery — 
to  research  Into  the  unknown— are  penalized 
In  competlUon  with  those  engaged  In  ap- 
plied research. 

Of  greater  concern  to  a  university  presi- 
dent Is  the  effect  of  Incomplete  reimburse- 
ment of  Indirect  costs  upon  the  competi- 
tion among  universities  themselves.  A  pol- 
icy which  requires  the  recipient  to  put  up 
a  dollar  tor  every  dollar  received  makes  the 
opportunity  to  accept  a  grant  depend  In 
part  upon  how  solvent  the  institution  Is. 
Success  breeds  success.  To  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given.  This  Is  easy  to  see  when 
direct  costs  are  shared,  as  In  the  case  of 
matching  grants  for  research  facilities.  The 
same  Is  true,  but  less  easily  seen.  If  the 
recipient  Is  required  to  put  up  a  part  of  the 
Indirect  coeta  of  research.  The  acceptance 
of  research  grants  Is  made  dependent  In 
part  on  how  solvent  the  Institution  Is. 
Again  you  cannot  see  It  clearly  because  the 
ooefas  are  by  definition  Indirect.  The  Impact 
Is  exactly  the  same.  To  him  that  hath  shall 
be  given.    Success  breeds  success. 

I  realize  there  are  certain  plausible  policy 
reasons  for  an  explicit  matching  requirement 
on  research  faculty  grants,  especially  when 
dealing  with  really  large  facilities.  It  may  be 
an  IncenUve  tor  private  fund  raising  or  State 
appropriations.  It  gives  the  granting  agency 
s  crude  way  of  assuring  Itaelf  that  the  In- 
stitution really  wants  the  facility. 

However,  these  reasons  do  not  apply  to 
sharing  of  indirect  costs.  When  the  "match- 
ing" requlremant  takes  the  form  of  an  across- 
the-board  refusal  to  pay  the  f\Ul  amount  of 
Indirect  costs  of  research.  It  accomplishes 
nothing  except  to  penallae  the  poor  and 
prudent  by  imposing  a  burden  which  only 
the  affluent  can  absorb,  or  the  Incautious 
Ignore.  There  Is  no  Incentive  to  fund  raising 
here  because  neither  potential  donors  nor  a 
State  legislature  oan  readily  see  or  measure 
the  need.  Required  "matching"  of  Indirect 
costs  of  research  provides  no  litmus-paper 
test  ot  the  Importance  of  the  grant  to  the 
recipient,  because  the  real  recipient  of  a 
research  grant  Is  the  faculty  Inveetlgatca: 
whose  research  does  not  directly  suffer  the 
burden  of  unrequited  Indirect  costs.  As 
pointed  out.  the  individual  Investigator  can- 
not be  expected  to  appreciate  the  burden  of 
costs  which,  precisely  because  they  are  Indi- 
rect, do  not  fall  on  him. 

I  uigt  upon  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  we  would 
do  our  best  to  see  to  It  that  the  Oovem- 
ment's  support  of  scientific  activity  distorts 
as  little  as  possible  the  competitive  alloca- 
tion at  talent  In  the  scientific  market  place, 
we  must  not  penalize  the  universities  In  com- 
petition with  Industrial  and  consulting  firms; 
and  we  must  not  penalize  the  less  well  en- 
dowed or  supported  universities  In  competi- 
tion with  their  richer  rivals.  Anything  less 
than  full  reimbursement  of  Indirect  coets 
does  exactly  this. 

If  I  cannot  claim  firsthand  self-interest 
In  the  competitive  disadvantage  which  Inade- 
quate Indirect  cost  reimbursement  Imposes 
on  financially  weaker  institutions.  I  can 
speak  with  firsthand  experience  about  an- 
other concern.  That  Is  the  impact  of  inade- 
quate cost  reimbursement  upon  the  quality, 
the  Integrity,  and  the  national  purpose  of 
a  liberal  arts  and  sciences  university. 

If  a  liberal  arts  and  sciences  university  is 
forced  to  put  up  part  of  the  cost  of  scientific 
research  supported  by  the  Government,  than 
that  money  must  come  at  the  expense  of 
something  else.  Most  likely  It  will  be  taken 
from  less  well  supported  areas,  areas  where 


talent  U  not  as  hard  to  come  by  because  the 
Oovernment  has   not   bid   up    the    price   of 
scholarship.    Vow  you  and  I  know  that  the 
reason  the  Oovernment  does  not  support  his- 
tory, the  arts  and  letters  Is  not  because  they 
are  less  Important  than  science,  but  because 
they  are  more  controversial,  less  easily  sup- 
ported by  political  agencies  without  Inviting 
control  or  censorship  or  conformity.    So,  all 
the  more  reason  to  encourage  State  and  local 
and  private  support  of  these  Ideologically  sen- 
sitive   fields.     But   the  minute   you   ask   for 
Oovernment    supported    scientific    work    to 
draw  on  general  university  resources,  so  soon 
do   you   begin  to   undercut   and   siphon    off 
private  and  local  funds  which  would  other- 
wise go  to  the  humanities  and  the  arts.     I  do 
not  urge  full  Indirect  cost  relmbTarsement  as 
a  covert  way  of  supporting  the  tirts  and  let- 
ters, but  I  do  urge  you  not  to  penalize  the 
arts  and  letters  by  requiring  universities  to 
share     the    cost    of    Government-supported 
scientific  research.     They   must  share   it   at 
the  expense  of  these  fields  in  order  not  to 
handicap  themselves  in  the  competition  for 
talent  with  Industrial  and  consulting  firms. 
But  my  plea.  sir.  Is  not  dependent  upon  a 
special    concern   for   the    nonsclentlflc    disci- 
plines which  tend  to  be  orphaned   by  cur- 
rent Government  largesse,  It  Is  for  the  func- 
tion of  education  Itself.     I  pointed  out   In 
my    preliminary    statement    of    convictions 
that  I  believe  strongly   In  keeping  research 
married  to  education,  that  I  believe  deeply  In 
the  primary  Importance  of  producing  scien- 
tists as  well  as  producing  science.     It  Is  im- 
portant    that     Government    science     policy 
should  not  slight  the  education  of  scientists 
In   the  process   of   supporting  scientific   re- 
search.    However.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  ex- 
actly what  happens  If  an  educaMonal  Institu- 
tion has  to  dip  Into  Its  own  budgeted  funds 
In  order  to  support  part  of  the  hidden  costs 
of     performing     Government-supported     re- 
search.    Funds  are   Inevitably  shifted   from 
the  coets  of  education  which  the  Government 
does  not  support  lavishly   to  make  up   any 
balance  left  uncovered  by  a  research  contract 
or  grant.    If  we  are  not  to  lose  the  best  uni- 
versity scientists  to  the  competing  Industrial 
or  consulting  or  other  nonteachlng  labora- 
tories, then,  of  course,   we  must  give  them 
the  research  support  which  the  Government 
won't  provide.    And  this  vrtll  Inevitably  come 
at  the  expense  of  the  support  which  teaching 
needs,  be  It  salaries,  classrooms,  scholarships. 
or  equipment. 

Such  are  the  distortions  which  are  caused 
by  policies  which  prevent  full  reimbursement 
of  the  Indirect  costs  of  research.  I  have  put 
them  In  generality  because  detail  or  concrete 
lUustratlon  would  l>e  complex,  endless,  and 
boring.  However.  I  would  make  one  point 
by  way  of  refinement.  The  felony  Is  com- 
pounded by  the  disparity  and  variety  of 
treatment  accorded  by  different  agencies,  and 
within  single  agencies,  depending  upon  the 
form  of  the  support:  grant  or  contract. 

This  disparity,  this  variety  of  treatment 
turning  upon  the  agency  source  and  the  form 
of  Its  relationship  with  the  university.  In- 
trudes a  mercenary  corruption  at  worst,  a 
distortion  In  the  name  of  legalism  at  best, 
which  Is  wholly  counter  productive  and  alien 
to  the  academic  ethic.  Neither  faculties  In 
relation  to  their  imlverslty  administrations. 
no.-  universities  In  relaton  to  their  Govern- 
ment should  be  tempted  or  goaded  to  warp 
the  substance  of  research  In  order  to  gain 
more  advantageous  cost  reimbursement. 
Only  a  system  of  full  cost  reimbursement 
across  the  board,  without  regard  to  the  form 
or  source  of  support,  vw)Uld  wash  out  thU 
corruption  and  distortion  of  what  should  be 
a  partnership  between  universities  and  Gov- 
ernment In  the  Interest  of  the  Nation. 

GEOGRAPHICAL    DISTRIBUTION     OF    RESEARCH 
SUPPORT 

I  turn  now  In  answer  to  your  request  that 
I  say  something  about  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  Government  support  of  science. 


Again,  my  concern,  and  my  competanM  m 
any.  Is  with  iinlverslty  science;  although  to 
prefersnce  for  letting  the  free  market  OQMt. 
tltlon  allocate  economic  activity  rath«  iw 
leaving  it  to  the  push  and  pull  of  potttte 
would  apply  to  Indiostrlal  scientific  aettvtte 
as  well.  . 

Two  Important  characteristics  of  aclaotn, 
research  are:  (1)  there  are  too  few  r«tQ| 
first-rate  scientists;  (2)  they  depend  Upg^ 
each  other  for  stimulus,  criticism,  and  o«|. 
laboratlon.  If  you  wanted  to  slow  down  It 
not  destroy  the  American  scientific  effort,  fts 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  disperse  its  sclcott^ 
talent  across  the  country  on  some  ruvii^ 
pepper  shaker  basis.  Happily  you  probtfek 
couldn't  do  It  with  money,  however  ti- 
located,  since  the  scientists  themselves  vooM 
value  too  highly  the  chance  to  work  vttk 
other  good  scientists,  so  not  many  oC  tttat 
would  be  moved  unless  you  also  flnaneUI^ 
starved  the  existing  centers  of  excellence. 

Tlie  only  answers  to  a  mors  wldespmi 
availability  of  first-rate  scientific  research  m 
to  educate  more  top  quality  scientists  toth* 
highest  level  of  creative  capacity,  sod  %> 
make  It  possible  for  the  ones  you  train  to  gM 
off  to  a  good  start  In  their  aoadanUc  cstmh, 
Tliere  Is  a  very  limited  number  of  InsMn. 
tlons  whose  faculties  and  facilities  can  bi 
counted  on  to  turn  out  really  flrst-nt« 
gradxiate  students  who  will  make  a  dlatta- 
guished  contribution  to  the  sotentlflc  potto- 
tial  of  the  country  during  their  Ufettn. 
Nothing  would  be  worse  for  ttie  quaHtf  at 
America's  scientific  future  than  for  the  Oof. 
emment  to  use  Federal  funds  to  tempt  t 
young  man  to  go  to  a  place  which  would  aot 
be  as  worthy  of  his  talent  as  some  oth« 
place   he   would   prefer   to   go. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  we  are  talUiig 
about  research  or  education,  it  seems  to  ■• 
wholly  luiwlse  to  permit  considerations  c( 
political  geography  to  control  the  chotcss  of 
faculties  and  students  alike,  to  keep  thai 
from  working  wherever  they  think  tkif 
would  be  most  productive.  Because  the  «■- 
cellent  are  so  few,  and  because  modcn 
science  cannot  very  often  be  pursued  k 
isolation  from  a  community  of  one's  peen,  a 
productive  science  policy  Is  ixnind  to  1m4 
to  a  high  degree  of  concentration  In  rel*. 
tlvely  few  centers  of  advanced  education  sad 
research.  * 

With  your  permission,  however.  I  would  |S 
beyond  this  Judgment  of  what  Is  best  for 
scientific  research  and  what  Is  best  for  adsn* 
tlfic  education.  I  would  end  where  I  b««u. 
InalsUng  that  Federal  «upix>rt  of  educatka 
generally,  and  scientific  work  In  partlculii, 
shoiild  respect  some  t>aslc  political  and  lepl 
values  which  I  mentioned  at  the  outset  rf 
my  testimony.  At  best,  opportunity  shouM 
be  rationed  by  an  Impersonal  free  marks*, 
not  by  private  status  or  political  favor.  It.  M 
Is  Increasingly  the  case,  the  national  Invert- 
ment  In  the  national  future  requires  tbs 
mobilization  of  reeourcee  through  the  Psd- 
eral  flsc  for  support  of  education  and  r»- 
search.  let  It  bo  done  by  the  scientists  ui 
scholars  using  the  standards  of  their  callio|V 
as  It  has  been  by  and  large  through  the  H»- 
tlonal  Science  Foundation  and  the  NatlomI 
Institutes  of  Health  and  those  operatlni 
agencies  which  support  basic  research.  Ani 
If  scientific  and  scholarly  self-determinatloa 
is  to  be  the  basic  procedure,  confine  ths 
standards  of  allocation  to  those  obJectlTi 
Judgments  which  are  the  special  oompetsnoi 
of  the  scientist  and  the  scholar;  namely, 
scientific  and  scholarly  competence  and 
promise. 

To  put  this  differently.  I  see  no  way.  haw 
heard  of  no  way.  In  which  a  so-called  geo- 
graphical criterion  could  be  Intruded  Into 
the  processes  of  allocation  without  beln| 
either  hopelessly  wooden  and  arbitrary  on 
the  one  hand,  or  hopelessly  corrupting  on 
the  other.  A  fiat  quota  system  of  allocation 
would  be  extravagantly  wasteful  In  Its  sup- 
port of  the  unworthy  at  the  expense  of  tht 
deserving.    A  discretionary  mandate  to  glw 


JJ-  of  K°^"''^?2.tKrOT^uatlon.  since  It 
^Taiwa^'^  -"^^  unreviewahl. 
•«**  i^r^Donse  to  polltloBl  pressure. 
f*"^  ^^.^^hT  emphasis  should  be  on 
"  '^^J^retS  S^e^cholce  of  where  to 
•«•  °*  ^^^rT^  ways  of  making  the  aca- 
7^  '''^^SenUflT  marketplace   freer   of 

'•**^»  n^n^^ng  favor  or  approval  of 
-ndent  upon  P^  »  administrators  and 
'^  faculty  |»«™°*"',fTr  now  In  short. 
!^«  '^^'men?S  io^^^ly  reminded 
J^tbe  ^'^"'^f^'^invS^ent  m  educa- 
•^  "  'fre^tSSriboul  not  the  purchase 
tt"*  ^*      I  miduct^  a  particular  genera- 

•^  ♦^reSm   university   education    and 

SLeTl.^^  ^-'"^^^tut^^'a'^e 
f^"^  ,»  _-otes  more  scientists  at  tne 
because    it    ^re***"    ^^  ^^^o  the  unknown 

-»•  "^dictlble  ^T^fcTlowlng  the  whim 
Bi  unpredictable  wayB.  enthusiasm 

d    curiosity     and    mwuect^^^^^^^ 

'T'^SrrthT^ol  asset  value  of 
out.  This  IS  "T,^,--  -nd  It  is  terribly 
*=:!C.^t  St  T^i  n^  t>e  distorted,  cor- 
^^^r^  ^trovtd  by  methods  of  support 
'^'if'^veS  origin  in  the  political 
•*^  ^  of  ^ira^^  interest  groups 
SSe^ld^UST'wi?.     pHce.     and     profit 

ZZLo    TH.     .^    or    XUXKIC^K     SC^N- 

"^^    XiSSon  ^^nSrs^f  excellence. 

fc:  ^o^°th?ught  t^u^i  p-^ 

ieT nly  no  program    l^-^S^^^l^^, 
at  needs  which  are  not  now  ^^»  ■""*        ^o 

oSlinc  1.  to  Mv.  more  •»»'''«"  "^'J, 

high    school.    Kqulpment,    "^Cel^^schS 

_«^   loaonrrh   leaves  for  hign  bciiu^/» 

*^'  ^  1!^  would   enormously   in- 

ruLrdTb^rriT^o^i-^ri^v^^ 

HJ^L'^d'^^Si^ai^  sclents  college. 
Which  do  not  have  the  ^^^^f^^^^^ 
TSfsity  facilities.  Science  f^^^^^^^ 
wsU  as  descriptive  to  the  extent  that  througn 
S^^^Le^^^thuslasm  of  the  tf^^jj' ^^^ 

might   do   much   to  increase  the  5«1J««»*«' 
^^  of  future  first-rank  researchers^ 

Finally,  much  might  be  done  to  assurers 
young  scientist  taking  on  hte  «"*  a^«°f! 
Lament  that  he  wUl  have  a  ^h^^^e  to 
purluTsome  Independent  work  with  «le^ 
Suate  support  even  If  he  Is  not  yet  ready  to 
Lnpete  with  established  "^l^^^^^^^^i?: 
nort  Research  support  grants  to  university 
SSice^t^enST  establish  modest  re- 
«.arch  draStnTaocounts^or  the  needs  of  In- 
structors or  a«ilstant  profe«ors  in  the  first 
8  years  of  their  tenure,  would  do  much  to 
encoxirage  youn«  scientists.  ,  ,>,« 

Shattering  and  scattering  the  t^P  °f  ]°^ 
pyramid  of  American  Bcienc^  would  be  dls 
istrous.     However,  broadening   the  base  or 


tnat  pyramid  in  the  high  -cj"*;- ^jf^!- 
^  thTb^glnnlng  ye<«<rfu^v«»l2^ 

So^  ^L  future  depends  upon  sclenUflc 
creativity.  ^^^^^^^^^^_ 


Attention,  Mr.  Pretiaent 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  6.  1964 

Siense^SScommlttee    regarding    na- 
tional ^curity  and  loreign  policy 

Wwi  which  might  discredit  their 
owlf  SXir  superior's  judgment  is^ 
?S^oftenstricken  from  the  record  then 
5?^uently  released  with  variations  to  the 

^'"So  much  is  at  stake  in  this  year  of 
cr^to^'^^t  this  kind  of  Partlsan^m^ 

Sr^or^'C'ations  APP-P^ations 
ESbcommittees.  I  can  ^oj^ch  for  the  va 
lidlt^  of  the  following  editorlaJ  f  roniAvl- 
aSon  Week  aad  Space  Technology  erf 
J^e  15.1  distinguished  magazine  with 
no  political  ax  to  grind : 

Thx  CtxoTBiisrr  Gap 
(By  Robert  Ho tz) 
There  are  disturbing  indl^"^/^^^ 

credibility  of  ^'^Jf^^^L  ^^- 
««rrftni7e  McNamara  and  his  feniaguu  °f~.,_„ 
S^nTdlmlnlshlng  rapidly  »t^« J«^Jf^ 
S-«ldent  Lyndon  *|°^?j^^,  J,"^"^ 
Sn  L-^^rcSSTuSLn^rtheast^- 
iLk  of  cTedlbiUty  of  key  Oo'«^,^«°>  "'^ 

cratlc   society,   but   "»« .  ^^^P*™^^" to  de- 

^the  lessening  public  belief  in  ttiewordjt 
Is  getting  from  the  Pentagon's  civilian  lead 

"^This  may  prove  to  be  an  ^^^^^"^'J^^^^ 
P.S  for  P-Ment  Johnson  to  pay^rwh^^^^^ 

LTuthpTe^?  ^-^-^TJ^^^^\^S:^n 
In  their  avowed  Intent  to  control  Pfnta«on 

nev«  to  suit  their  own  purposes.     This  ^1- 
Tcv  ba^fired  badly  In  the  Cuban  crUls.    The 
enar^anS  misleading  Information  d^P«nsed 
f?^  the  Pentagon  on  Cuba  reduced  public 
S?ibimyTn'?fS?ial  statemen^  to^^^J 
low  Dolnt  that  the  late  President  Kennedy 
fiTalW  had  to  order  Mr.  McNamara  to  put  on 
SS^^raordlnary  lantern  »"<!«  "t^o^^^i^; 
tional   television   to  convince  the  American 
J^ple   that  the  Soviet  missiles  were  really 
b^ng  shipped  out  Of  Cuba.     Ironically,  this 
Sriorman^  revealed  more  K^^lJ^^^^ir; 
Snce  secrete  tiian  would  have  been  necessary 


if  Messrs.  McNamara  and  Sylvestw  had  dis- 
pensed the  fact,  as  eyent.  of<^«»- ,,,^^ 
B^    Mr     McNamara    and    Mr.    Syivsetw 

ca^e'^to'iSelr  P^-^agon jl^^^S  S  ^l 
usual  belief  to  the  use  of  «^«  °*»*=i^^i^^ 
natioeuil  poUcy  instrument.  M^.  McNamara 
S^^adTthi  clear  In  1961  testimony  be- 
J^  ^^gress    on   the    Nike   Zeus   when   he 

■^^Why  should  we  tell  R^^*  f  ^^S"t 
v^iooments  may  not  be  satisfactory?  What 
we  S Vbe  saying  is  that  we  have  ^e 
^t  perfect  anti-ICBM  system  that  me 
^l^^'^nd  wlU  ever  devise."  »^-  ^c- 
S^S^  probably  doesn't  ^'^^'^y  "^H^! 
Ln  the  tactics  he  proposed  and  Nlklta  Khna- 
S^^ev'T^istenc^that  the  Soviets  liaveper- 
^  an  anti-ICBM  system  ^hat  «m /^^if 
«„  ir,  the  skv  ■•  but  many  Americans  wui. 
jL.^yl^flxpounded  the  r^^t  to^U  cj- 

clal    lies    in    ^  ^^  'fl^°^''\^    {962 
rJeadUne   Club    speech    (AW    uec.  /'•    *X:    ' 
^^rT^  AJthouKh  he  then  maintained  that 
?hU  basic  -SgM  to  lie"  should  be  used  on^ 
S  avert  nuSlar  war.  he  has  In  fact  adop^ 

ordinates   are   apologetic   for   tiie   more   bla 

""duSTiS:  McNamara-s  first  appearances 

-^Sh^h^  aiSty^U  rron^S  s^^ 
pressed  with  ^^^°"^J^     j^.  ^^s  not  until 

:?4riS^^un"-'fhe  Lme  track  that 
Siey^egan  to  develop  misgivings  over  the«- 
rurLV^many  of  these  answers  and  began 
^^n^^e  secretary's  talente  l^Tf^^ 
Sw^dTvibness  than  research.  Amongthe 
Sridentl  that  have  shaken  his  once  strong 
credibility  wiUi  Congros  a«: 

HI.  claim  tj*  /.^^.^J^fgrwould  Jave 
rbmionouars"  S^tSJi^ony   showed 

EHnThe\rkn.^^roP~ 
r^nt^tor    was    even    «Mected    for    the 

P'-^K^manner  in  which^^  ^^J^^^t 

E«d^^^1^SSm«a 
^S'onX  to  be  the  <^^^-^^^^  ^^'.'ZlT 
might   have   been   spent  and  what   was  or 

^^^^^u^Uc^istence  that  the  I>^kh^ 
■^r^oA  (A-U)  was  developed  from  the  start 
r-sTto^^iptor  for  V^^^^S^^^l 
edge  by  ^-yj-^^^^^J%  Te  Ce?Si 
IL^S^^e^cJ  T^'^^r.^y  successor 

31-^  -r^irT^nSdrt^^^ 
E?^t-rci^.^SiV£Hr^r 

°^  s%TZ^f  :iSch"rrSt  %^^ 

rroS^r'^rTu  oUation-few  believe  him 

'"L'Srfacts  in  all  of  these  areas  eventu^ly 
em^gTand  erode  tiie  omc^l  P^^^-  ^^ 

SSrto'SlrSut:^  public  information 
r^S'^o^ering  the  '-"^,,^^,^^12 
pubUcly  -J.^.^rpr'^iTpl^)  wTuldread 
facts  may  be  (AW.  Apr.  ji.  v^^       alphabet 

more  '^P^^^Z^!'^ -^."^^^^r^^l^nlng 
than  in  ■^K^'fJ^    ..T^Jt  Si  of  Uie  military 

preted— and  we  think  correctiy  so-ae 
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other  Indication  of  how  badly  the  tide  la 
running  against  ovir  efforts  In  Vietnam. 

Now  we  have  the  Incredible  spectacl*  of 
eight  USAF  r-100  fighter- bombers  making 
a  strike  on  foreign  soil — the  first  US.  offen- 
sive military  action  since  Korea — and  the 
Government  trying  to  suppress  this  news 
and  keep  It  from  the  American  people. 

Clearly  It  Is  time,  not  only  for  a  reappraisal 
of  the  credibility  of  Messrs.  McNamara  and 
Sylvester,  but  also  for  a  realistic  examination 
of  an  official  Information  policy  that  Is 
widening  the  gap  between  the  Government 
and  Its  people  at  a  critical  time  in  the  fate 
of  this  Nation. 


Lincoln's  Nomination  100  Years  Ago 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ur 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8.  1964 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  Republican  delegates  from  the 
State  of  Maryland  convened  in  Baltimore 
for  their  State  convention.  Just  100 
years  ago  another  group  of  Republicans 
met  in  Baltimore  to  hold  a  national 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  nominat- 
ing a  Republican  presidential  candidate. 
The  choice  was  Abraham  Lincoln  for  a 
second  term  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

In  commemoration  of  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  President  Lincoln's  nomina- 
tion the  Republican  Party  of  Maryland 
sponsored  a  centennial  dinner.  The  pro- 
gram carried  an  article  on  "Lincoln's 
Nomination  100  Years  Apo"  written  by 
Charles  L.  Wagandt  n.  For  its  historic 
value  to  all  Americans  I  include  the 
article  here  In  the  Record  and  commend 
It  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Llncoln's  Nomination  100  Years  Ago 
(By  Charles  L.  Wagandt  II) 

Republican  politicians  from  across  the 
Nation  crowded  Into  Baltimore's  Front  Street 
Theatre  Just  100  years  ago  this  week.  They 
had  come  to  nominate  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
a  second  term  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  Irony  In  this  choice  of 
Baltimore,  for  Lincoln  had  been  forced  only 
3  years  before  to  travel  secretly  through  our 
then  hostile  and  tunnultuous  city.  Now  a 
bloody  war  and  a  new  surge  of  Union  senti- 
ment had  placed  Baltimore  In  friendly  hands. 
Lincoln  could  be  assured  of  a  warm  welcome 
whenever  he  should  set  foot  In  the  city. 

The  building  selected  to  hold  the  conven- 
tion dated  back  to  1829.  Located  at  Front 
and  Low  Streets,  It  had  survived  a  disastrous 
fire  and  a  destructive  tornado.  The  scene  of 
many  notable  events,  the  theater  delighted 
Baltlmoreans  with  concerts  by  Jenny  Llnd, 
the  "Swedish  Nightingale."  and  provided  the 
setting  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas'  nomination 
for  President  by  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  In  18«0. 

Pour  years  later  careful  preparations  by  a 
city  council  committee  converted  the  Front 
Street  Theatre  once  again  Into  a  convention 
hall.  Scenery  and  stage  apparatus  yielded 
to  more  practical  adornments  as  workers 
floored  over  the  entire  parquette.  Along  with 
part  of  the  stage,  this  provided  space  for 
seats  for  the  delegates. 

The  prlTate  boxes  on  the  stage  were  re- 
served for  distinguished  persona.  Including 
the  mayor  of  Baltimore  and  Governor  of  the 


State.  The  delegates,  their  alternates,  and 
membera  of  the  preee  got  the  exclusive  right 
to  the  lower  floor,  while  the  dress  circle  was 
allocated  to  ladles  In  the  company  of  gentle- 
men. The  second  and  third  tiers  were  opened 
to  the  pulillc. 

Decorations  emphasized  the  "old  flag." 
one  of  which  measured  53  feet  long  by  35 
feet  wide.  A  reporter  called  It  one  of  the 
Nation's  largest.  But  what  of  the  comforts 
of  those  In  attendance?  Knowing  how  hot 
Baltimore  could  get  In  June,  some  foreslghted 
person  arranged  for  the  free  dispensing  of 
Ice  water.  An  additional  service  came  from 
the  American  Telegraph  Co..  which  placed 
three  of  Its  Instrumente  In  the  theater  along 
with  a  corps  of  competent  operators. 

The  convention  generated  a  heavy  flow 
of  visitors  to  Baltimore.  Two  of  our  best 
known  hostelrles.  Barnum's  Hotel  and  the 
Eutaw  House,  received  moat  of  the  delegates. 
These  men  represented  a  wide  crass  section 
of  political  antecedents.  There  were  War 
Democrats.  Southern  Unionists,  and  old  anti- 
slavery  men.  They  Joined  hands  with  Re- 
publicans, who  dropped  their  name  in  the 
Interest  of  wartime  solidarity.  The  Balti- 
more assemblage  assumed  the  more  palatable 
title  of  National  Union  Convention. 

At  11  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  June  7 
the  doors  of  the  Front  Street  Theater  flung 
open.  An  awaiting  throng  rushed  up  the 
stairs  to  the  public  accommodations.  Quick- 
ly the  theater  filled.  Aa  the  noon  hour 
neared.  a  band  from  Fort  McHexu-y  struck  up 
a  national  air. 

The  convention  came  to  order  The  Rever- 
end Robert  J.  Breckenrldge  of  Kentucky, 
temporary  president  of  the  convention,  was 
Introduced.  This  bearded,  white-haired 
Presbyterian  preacher  and  onetime  lawyer 
and  college  president,  spoke  from  a  back- 
ground of  personal  tragedy.  Two  sons  were 
fighting  for  the  Confederacy,  yet  the  grizzled 
old  warrior  said  that  "the  only  Imperlshlble 
cement  of  all  free  Institutions  has  been  the 
blood  of  traitors."  Every  rebel  killed 
win  add  "to  the  life  of  the  Government  and 
the  freedom  of  your  children."  Harsh,  start- 
ling words,  but  the  tall  Kentucklan  pressed 
on.  Like  a  host  of  his  fellow  delegates,  he 
loved  the  Constitution  and  saw  It  as  a  viable 
document,  capable  of  being  altered  to  suit  the 
people.  This  right  to  change  eliminated  the 
need  for  revolution. 

Yet  America  was  In  the  midst  of  revolu- 
tion, fed  In  part  by  a  conscience  long  tor- 
mented by  the  gpreat  issue  of  slavery.  This 
convention  wanted  it  abolished.  Breckin- 
ridge expressed  his  feeling  by  saying  that  he 
prayed  God  the  day  would  come  when  "every 
man  may  be  as  free  as  you  are." 

That  evening  the  brilliantly  lighted  the- 
ater presented  a  magnlflcant  spectacle  to 
those  on  the  stage.  Kx-Gov.  William  Den- 
nlson,  of  Ohio,  assumed  the  presidency  of 
the  convention  and  addressed  the  audience 
with  the  customary  allusions  to  slavery,  re- 
bellion, and  Lincoln's  forthcoming  nomina- 
tion. More  business  and  a  speech  by  Parson 
Brownlow  of  Tennessee  followed.  Apparently 
this  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  everybody, 
because  after  adjournment  a  large  crowd 
hastened  to  Monument  Square  for  additional 
oratory. 

The  next  morning  the  Front  Street  The- 
ater again  filled.  This  was  the  day  of  deci- 
sion for  both  platform  and  presidential  tick- 
et. First,  though,  the  convention  had  to 
decide  which  of  two  delegations  to  admit 
from  Missouri.  One  embodied  radical,  anti- 
Lincoln  sentiment  while  the  other  clung  to 
a  more  conservative,  pro-Lincoln  approach. 
The  verdict  went  to  the  radicals  by  the  over- 
whelming count  of  440  to  4. 

But  this  should  not  be  considered  too  sur- 
prising when  It  la  recognized  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  convention  supported  Lincoln 
with  ccmslderable  reluctance.  Nearly  all  of 
Maryland's  delegation,  though  Instructed  to 
vote  for  Uncoln.  were  ready  to  show  their 


opposition  If  they  could  hope  thereby  %>  j-. 
complleh  something.  But  of  couraa  thi^ 
men  were  too  practical  to  fight  the  \nn\L. 
able.  Lincoln  enjoyed  too  great  popa]«tt. 
with  the  people.  ^ 

Once  the  Missouri  question  was  rcsolnd 
several  Southern  States  gained  conveatteB 
seats,  some  with  and  some  without  the  rtajht 
to  vote.  This  business  settled,  the  conim. 
tlon  adopted  by  acclamation  a  pUtfota. 
TTlie  document  called  for  iincondltlonsi  ■«• 
render  and  the  punishment  of  rebels  sm 
traitors,  a  statement  Indicative  of  postw 
trials  and  hangings.  This  form  of  vladlfr. 
tlveness  was  not  In  keeping  with  LlnoQ)^^ 
wishes.  Nor  would  the  President  havs  at. 
tacked  his  Cabinet  officer,  Montgomery  BUtr 
a  Marylander  and  conservative  emaoclpkJ 
llonlst.  The  platform  writers.  ho««T«. 
thrust  their  barbs  at  Blair,  a  reDowasd 
baiter  of  radicals. 

The  platform  was  less  personal  In  calltw 
for  a  con.stltutlonal  amendment  to  sbolM 
slavery.  "Justice  and  the  national  safety" 
demanded  this  action.  Other  Issues  also  at- 
tracted attention,  such  as  the  swift  conetnis. 
tlon  of  a  railroad  to  the  west  coast. 

The  platform  approved,  the  conventloa 
-turned  to  nominating  a  President  of  tht 
United  States.  Though  the  result  was  m- 
sured.  pandemonium  broke  loose.  Franti- 
cally did  one  delegate  after  another  seek  th* 
prlvlleije  of  offering  Lincoln's  name.  Ktval 
motions  snarled  the  convention  Into  a  parlla. 
mentary  tangle.  At  last  the  nomination  wai 
properly  made  and  seconded,  whereupon  oos 
delegate,  dlsapp>olnted  In  his  expectatlooi  of 
making  the  nonUnatlon  himself,  leaped  ana 
settee  and  began  speaking.  Catcalls  raa| 
through  the  hall,  but  the  enraged  speate 
continued  to  talk  In  the  midst  of  sucb  a 
hubbub   that   he   could   not   be   heard. 

Then  came  the  rollcall,  which  went 
smoothly  and  unanimously  until  the  MIsknbI 
radicals  cast  their  votes  for  Oen.  UlyHSs  8. 
Grant.  Disapproving  growls  rumblad 
through  the  theater.  The  delegates  appar- 
ently were  content  to  show  some  of  their  dis- 
pleasure with  the  President  through  the  plat- 
form and  admission  of  the  Missouri  radical! 
but  thought  it  foolish  to  go  further. 

The  vote  continued.  Before  the  a^ 
nouncement  of  the  final  tally  of  484-33  cooM 
be  made,  a  Missouri  delegate  moved  that  LiB- 
culn's  nomination  be  made  unanimous.  It 
wae  agreed  amidst  a  wild  flurry  of  applMM. 
Pent-up  enthusiasm  burst  Its  bonds.  As  cat 
observer  noted,  "Men  hurrahed,  emfaraosd 
one  another,  threw  up  their  hats,  danced  li 
the  aisles  or  on  the  platform.  Jumped  on  tks 
benches,  waved  flags,  yelled,  and  commtttod 
every  possible  extravagance.  •  •  •"  And  wbSB 
the  big  brass  band  burst  out  with  "HaU.  0»- 
lumbU"  the  racket  was  so  Intolerabls  that 
this  eyewitness  raised  his  eyes  to  the  root  to 
see  If  It  were  being  lifted  by  the  sound.  Onsi 
quiet  was  restored,  the  band  struck  a  llnir 
rendition  of  "Yankee  Doodle,"  ^>«rklng  an- 
other outburst  of  enthusiasm. 

ETventually  the  convention  got  back  to 
work,  giving  Its  consideration  to  the  Visa 
Presidency.  Three  candldatee  drew  substan- 
tial strength  on  the  first  rollcall.  Befort  it 
was  over,  a  new  bandwagon  began  moving. 
Several  States  switched  their  support  to 
Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  giving  hlia 
the  prize.  A  few  more  Items  of  buitnaa, 
and  the  convention  adjourned. 

That  evening  crowds  thronged  Moniuneat 
Square.  Baltlmoreans  got  their  chance  !• 
cheer  the  ticket  of  Lincoln  and  Johnio*. 
Numerovis  speakers  addressed  the  rally  ontB 
late  in  the  evening.  The  fortitude  of  OW 
ancestors  was  astonishing,  but  then  tt 
course  no  radio,  television,  or  movies  coai- 
peted  for  attention. 

The  next  day  a  committee  from  the  Ra- 
tional Union  Convention  oOlelally  taforattd 
Lincoln  of  his  nomination.  TTie  work  of  tN 
Baltimore  convention  was  finished. 


f^  TkoaMsd  American  CkritliaB 
Qflrf7»cB  Protest  Soviet  PcrtecafioB 
•fJew.  

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  XLUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17.  1964 

lir.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ihould  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Bouse  today  the  determined  action  of 
Iiigh-rankinfir  of&clals  of  the  Roman 
Citholic  and  Protestant  churches  who 
irere  among  2,000  Christian  clergymen 
Joining  with  Jewish  leaders  in  signing  a 
protest  against  Soviet  persecution  of 
Russian  Jews. 

The  protest  is  most  timely,  for  the 
free  world  can  no  longer  ignore  the  tragic 
■tate  of  affairs  In  the  Soviet  Union  where 
Russians  of  the  Jewish  faith  are  being 
persecuted  In  ever  increasing  numbers. 

It  is  tragic.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  less  than 
30  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  n, 
we  are  again  witnessing  a  resurgence  of 
persecution  of  minority  groups  in  Eu- 
rope. It  would  appear  that  World  War 
H.  with  all  its  brutality,  would  have  left 
a  BUflBciently  indelible  memory  of  man's 
Inhumanity  toward  his  fellow  man  that 
savage  pogroms  would  never  again  be 
repeated. 

Yet,  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  reports  ema- 
nating from  within  the  Soviet  Union 
prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  ever  dimin- 
tehlng  colony  of  Jews  In  Russia  is  again 
Buffering  the  inhumanities  of  religious 
persecution,  this  time  at  the  hands  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  calamity  that  has  befallen  Rus- 
sian Jewry  is  a  grievous  one.  Soviet 
Russia's  policy  of  suppression  and  in- 
timidation of  Jewish  life  will  seal  the 
doom  of  3  million  Jews  within  a  few 
years. 

The  world  has  a  right  to  demand  that 
Soviet  leaders  order  an  Immediate  stop 
to  these  progronM  of  the  Jews.  Such  a 
demand  is  Justified  when  we  consider  the 
tremendous  amount  of  help  that  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  gave  the  So- 
viet Union  in  World  War  n  during  those 
perilous  months  when  Nazi  armies 
were  storming  through  Russia.  The 
help  which  the  Soviet  Union  received 
from  America  alone.  Included  efforts  of 
all  Amerlcazis,  Including  large  segments 
of  the  American  population  of  Jewish 
faith. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  tried  to  justify 
this  wave  of  persecution  against  its  Jew- 
ish citizens  by  charging  them  with  so- 
called  economic  crimes  against  the  state. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  surely  can  see 
how  transparent  is  this  Soviet  ruse  when 
the  Kremlin's  real  purpose  Is  to  destroy 
the  Jewish  spirit  In  Russia. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  this  appeal 
by  2,000  Christian  clergymen  will  im- 
press upon  the  Kremlin  the  fact  that 
there  cannot  be  any  hope  for  world 
understanding  so  long  as  the  Soviets 
persist  in  this  imcivlllzed  behavior. 

The  protest  of  these  2,000  American 
Christian  clergymen,  Mr.  Speaker,  sterna 


from  an  earlier  action  takoi  by  the  Chi- 
cago Committee  for  Jtistice  to  Soviet 
Jewry.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  appeal 
issued  by  the  2.000  American  Christian 
dergjrmen,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including 
additional  memorandums  prepared  by 
the  Chicago  committee. 

I  hope  this  will  serve  to  mobilize  not 
only  American  but  world  opinion  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  now  existing 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  world  csin  no 
longer  remain  silent.  Let  us  not  be 
guilty  again  of  the  silence  and  Indiffer- 
ence that  were  partly  responsible  for  6 
million  Jewish  deaths  at  the  hands  of 
Hitler. 

Mr.    Speaker,    the    appeal    of    2,000 
clergymen  protesting  the  persecuting  of 
Jewish    people    in    the    Soviet    Union 
follows : 
Two  Thousand  Amxrican  Christian  CuEacY- 

MKN  Pbotest  Sovirr  TRKATicDrr  or  Jews 

Bbverlt  Hills,  Caut.,  May  34. — High 
ranking  ofllclals  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches  were  among  the  2,000 
Christian  clergy  who  Joined  this  weekend 
with  Jewish  leaders  In  signing  a  protest 
against  the  Soviet  treatment  of  Russian  Jews. 

The  signers  Included  three  Cardinals,  heads 
of  several  major  Protestant  denominations, 
and  seven  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Chvirch.  The  Catholic  leaders  were  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman,  Richard  Cardinal  Cvish- 
Ing,  and  Joseph  Cardinal  Rltter. 

The  protest,  termed  a  "letter  of  con- 
science." will  be  presented  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  to  the  XJS.  delegation  at  the 
United  Nations  for  transmittal  to  Moscow. 

Other  signers  of  the  petition  were  Bishop 
R.  H.  Mueller,  president  of  the  National 
CouncU  of  Churches  and  president  of  the 
Board  of  Bishops  of  the  Kvangellcal  Church; 
Bishop  Lloyd  C.  Wlcke,  president  of  the 
College  of  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Dr.  William  McCorkle,  moderator  of 
the  Presbyterian  Chxirch  In  the  United 
States;  Dr.  Edwin  H.  Teller,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Baptist  Convetnlon; 
Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Southern  California  and 
Arizona,  and  the  Reverend  Oalnes  IC  Crooks, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ, 
the  denomination  to  which  President  John- 
son belongs. 

The  text  of  the  protest  reads: 

"Profoundly  disturbed  by  authoritative  re- 
ports of  discriminatory  and  repressive  treat- 
ment of  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
alBrmlng  the  universal  moral  principles  of 
Justice  and  brotherhood,  I  hereby  Join  with 
other  Americans  In  expressing  grave  concern. 
We  appeal  to  Soviet  authorities: 

"1.  To  extend  to  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
a  full  measure  of  equality  to  which  they  are 
entitled  undo-  the  Soviet  Constitution. 

"2.  To  eradicate  every  vestige  of  antl- 
Semltlsm  and  to  Institute  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign against  all  antl-Semltlc  manifesta- 
tions. 

"3.  To  permit  the  creation  of  central  re- 
ligious Institutions  to  serve  Soviet  Jewry  and 
to  allow  unrestricted  worship  and  religious 
Instruction  for  young  and  old. 

"4.  To  allow  formal  religious  and  cultural 
bonds  with  Jewish  communities  abroad  and 
to  permit  ofllclal  exchange  visits  and  re- 
ligious pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land. 

"6.  To  reopen  Jewish  cultural  Institutions 
and  to  permit  the  full  expression  of  Jewish 
cultural  life  In  Tlddlsh  and  Hebrew. 

"6.  To  grant  permission  on  a  humanl- 
tarlan  basis  to  those  Jews  who  have  been 
separated  from  their  loved  ones  by  the  Nazi 
holocaust  to  rejoin  their  families  In  other 
lands. 

"7.  To  cease  making  Jews  the  scapegoat  In 
the  governmental  campaign  against  eco- 
nomic crises  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


"The  essential  dignity  and  quality  of  «n 
men  La  an  elementary  religious  and  moral 
principle.  So  long  as  this  principle  Is  vio- 
lated, I  cannot  in  good  conscience  remain 
silent.  I,  therefore,  solemnly  sulMcrlbe  to 
this  urgent  appeal." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  the  Chicago  Committee  for  Jus- 
tice to  Soviet  Jewry,  Maurice  KUnger. 
secretary  and  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Rabbis,  Rabbi  Mordecal  Simon,  executive 
director,  follows: 

Jews  of  Chicago  Joined  In  special  services 
and  prayers  In  their  synagogues,  In  behalf  of 
the  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union,  on  Friday  eve- 
ning and  Saturday  morning,  May  23-23. 

The  National  Day  of  Prayer  iiad  been  pro- 
claimed for  this  date  by  the  American  Con- 
ference on  Soviet  Jewry.  The  call  for  local 
participation  in  this  national  effort  to  dram- 
atize the  dire  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  was 
Issued  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Rabbis  In  co- 
operation with  the  Chicago  Committee  for 
JusUce  to  Soviet  Jewry.  The  Chicago  Board 
of  Rabbis  represents  the  three  branches  of 
Judaism  In  this  area.  The  Committee  for 
Justice  to  Soviet  Jewry  comprises  the  major 
Jewish  organizations  In  Chicago,  secular  and 
religious. 

The  National  Day  of  Prayer  was  the  first 
In  a  series  of  coordinated  actions  by  the 
Jews  of  America  to  publicize  and  protest  the 
Soviet  Government's  discrimination  and 
"the  denial  to  Soviet  Jews  of  the  basic  In- 
stitutions and  facilities  granted  to  other  re- 
ligious and  ethnic  groups  within  the  Soviet 
Ooveniment."  This  program  of  activity  is 
the  result  of  a  conference  on  this  subject 
attended  by  delegates  from  all  major  national 
and  local  Jewish  organizations  In  the  United 
States,  held  In  Washington,  D.C..  on  AprU 
6  and  6.  The  conference  Issued  an  18-polnt 
resolution  directed  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  Informing  It  that  "considerations 
of  humanity  and  Justice"  required  it  to — 

1.  Eradicate  anti-Semitism  by  a  vigorous 
educational  effort  conducted  by  government 
and  party; 

2.  Permit  the  free  functioning  of  syna- 
gogues and  private  prayer  meetings; 

3.  Remove  hindrances  to  the  observance  of 
sacred  rites  such  as  religious  burial  and  clr- 
cvunclslon; 

4.  Permit  production  and  distribution  of 
religious  articles  and  calendars; 

5.  Restore  facilities  and  permission  to  pro- 
duce and  distribute  matzoh  and  kosher 
food; 

6.  Grant  the  right  to  publish  Hebrew 
Bibles,  prayer  books,  and  other  religious 
texts; 

7.  Permit  synagogues  In  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
organize  a  nationwide  federation; 

8.  SaJictlon  the  association  of  such  a  fed- 
eration with  organizations  of  their  co-rellg- 
lonlsts  abroad; 

8.  Permit  Jews  to  make  religious  pilgrim- 
ages to  Israel. 
Also  to— 

10.  Allow  all  qualified  applicants  to  attend 
Moscow  Holy  Places  and  rabbinical  semi- 
naries, and  to  permit  rabbinical  students  to 
study  at  seminaries  abroful; 

11.  Provide  schools  and  other  facilities  for 
the  study  of  the  Yiddish  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, and  Jewish  history  and  culture; 

13.  Permit  Jewish  writers,  artists,  and 
other  Intellectuals  to  create  their  own  In- 
stitutions for  the  encouragement  of  Jewish 
cult\iral  and  artistic  life; 

13.  Reestablish  a  Yiddish  publishing  house 
to  publish  books  In  Yiddish  by  classical  and 
contemporary  Jewish  writers; 

14.  Reestablish  Yiddish  state  theaters  and 
permit  publication  of  a  Yiddish-language 
newspaper  with  nationwide  circulation; 

16.  Eliminate  discrimination  against  Jews 
In  all  areas  of  Soviet  public  life; 
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16.  End  the  antl-Semltlc  campaign  In  the 

press; 

17.  End  the  discriminatory  application  of 
the  death  penalty  and  other  severe  sentences 
Imposed  against  Jews  for  economic  crimes 
against  the  state; 

18.  liiake  It  possible  for  Soviet  Jews  sepa- 
rated rrom  their  ramlUes  as  a  result  of  Naz- 
ism to  be  reunited  with  their  relatives,  on 
humanitarian  grounds. 

BACKCBOtTND    INFORMATTON    ON     SOVIET    JBWRY 

It  had  been  thought  at  first  that  after  his 
death  there  would  be  an  easing  of  Stalin's 
systematic  and  vicious  campaign  to  stamp 
out  the  Jewish  religion  and  culture  and  to 
eliminate  partlclpaUon  by  Jews  in  the  gov- 
ernment and  In  the  educational  and  cultural 
life  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  there  has  been  a  general  rasing  of 
restrictive  practices  In  other  lu-eas  under 
Khrushchev,  there  has  been  little  or  no  Im- 
provement In  the  Jewish  situation  One 
Indication  of  what  has  been  happening  In 
Jewish  religious  Ufa  Is  the  serious  decline  In 
the  number  at  Jewish  houses  cjf  worship. 
from  3.000  synagogs  at  the  time  the  Com- 
munist government  first  roee  to  power,  to 
4S0  In  1956  and  to  96  In  1963  A  case  in 
point  Is  what  happened  In  Lvov,  the  capital 
of  the  Western  Ukraine  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  30,000  Jews  In  June  1962, 
the  last  remaining  synagog  in  that  city, 
where  synagogs  flourished  for  about  600 
years,  was  demolished,  after  viciously  antl- 
Semltlc  newspaper  articles  had  attacked  the 
synagog  as  an  alleged  black  market  center. 
Unlike  all  other  major  religions,  religious 
Jews  are  forbidden  to  have  a  nationwide  fed- 
eration of  synagogs,  or  to  maintain  any  sort 
of  official  formal  association  with  coreligion- 
ists abroad.  Jewish  Bibles  and  prayer  books 
and  other  religious  articles  are  not  published 
or  produced.  The  Jewish  rabbinical  sem- 
inary la  a  mockery  and  rabbi nlcxl  students 
are  banned  from  studying  abroad. 

The  rich  Yiddish  cultiu-al  life  of  Soviet 
Jewry  has  also  been  systematically  strangled. 
A  culture,  to  which  the  Jews,  as  one  of  the 
many  "nationalities"  were  entitled  under 
Soviet  law.  In  1937  there  were  still  hun- 
dreds of  Yiddish  schools,  many  Yiddish  Jour- 
nals, theaters,  clubs  and  other  Institutions 
In  1948  Stalin  began  the  final  destruction  of 
all  Yiddish  institutions,  among  them,  the 
world  famoiis  Yiddish  Art  Theater,  whose 
director,  Solomon  Mlkhoels.  was  executed 
along  with  hundreds  of  other  Yiddish  Intel- 
lectuals. No  real  steps  have  been  taken  un- 
der Khrxishchev  to  Improve  the  situation. 

Antl-Semltism  has  been  most  evident  In 
the  government's  crackdown  on  alleged  eco- 
nomic crimes.  Jews  who  represent  only  1  09 
percent  of  the  total  population  have  been 
given  55  to  60  percent  of  death  sentences  In 
such  cases.  Edward  Crankshaw,  the  British 
authority  on  Soviet  affairs,  points  out  that 
"the  highly  theoretical  (Soviet)  system  of 
centralized  control  •  •  •  can  be  kept  In 
being  only  If  authority  turns  a  bllndlsh  eye 
to  the  vast  undercover  dealings  which  enable 
producers  to  short-circuit  bureaucratic 
channels  and  organize  a  distribution  net- 
work of  their  own."  The  regime  has  to  ap- 
pear to  protest  these  "gray  market  lubri- 
cants" to  the  economy.  They  achieve  the 
apjsearance  of  cracking  down  by  berating  the 
Jews  whom  they  accuse  of  being  the  cul- 
prits. This  government  activity  Is  accom- 
panied by  a  press  campaign  In  which  the 
synagog,  eis  In  the  Lvov  case.  Is  depicted  as 
the  center  of  black  market  activities.  This 
type  of  slander  reached  Its  height  in  a  book- 
let recently  published  by  the  Ukrainian 
Academy  of  Sciences  In  Kiev,  "Judaism 
Without  finbelllshment."  which  describes 
Jews  In  caricatures  reminiscent  of  those 
which  appeared  under  Hitler  In  the  vio- 
lently antl-Semltlc  newspaper  "Der  Stuer- 
mer."  published  by  Julius  Stretcher. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

or  Nrw  YoEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17.  1964 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
more  than  40  years  of  teaching  and  pub- 
lic service.  Dr.  Leland  Spencer  will  re- 
tire from  Cornell  University's  faculty  at 
the  end  of  this  month.  Truly  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  figures  in  the  dairy  in- 
dunstry.  Dr.  Spencer  has  earned  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  dairvmen  across 
the  United  States  for  his  contributions  to 
the  improvement  of  milk  markotinp. 

This  evening  In  Syracuse,  N.Y..  hun- 
dreds of  dairy  leaders  from  throughout 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  milkshed  will 
gather  to  honor  Dr.  Spencer  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner.  Were  it  not  for  the  legis- 
lative schedule  in  the  House.  I  would  be 
among  those  attending  this  dinner. 

In  paying  tribute  to  Dr.  Spencer.  I 
would  like  to  cite  the  significant  help  he 
has  given  me  in  recent  months.  Know- 
ing of  my  interest  in  proposing  legisla- 
tion that  would  permit  increased  milk 
promotion  under  Federal  milk  marketing 
orders.  Dr.  SE>encer  afforded  me  the 
benefit  of  his  considerable  knowledge  of 
market  orders.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
much  of  the  philosophy  which  Dr.  Spen- 
cer developed  concerning  market  order 
amendments  that  would  permit  pro- 
ducers to  determine  whether  they  wished 
to  approve  a  uniform  deduction  from 
their  receipts  to  help  finance  tlie  costs 
of  milk  advertising  and  promotion  is  em- 
bodied in  my  bill.  H.R.  9731 

A  brief,  but  comprehensive,  review  of 
Dr.  Spencer's  remarkable  achievements 
over  the  past  40  years  was  published  re- 
cently in  the  Metropolitan  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' News.  I  know  mr  colleagues  will 
enjoy  reading  this  story  about  Dr.  Spen- 
cer, which  the  Metropolitan  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers  Bargaining  Agency.  Inc.. 
prepared : 

Dr.   Spencer   Announces   Retirement:    40 
Years  at  Cornell 

Dr.  Leland  Spencer,  a  man  whose  name  Is 
at  the  top  of  the  list  In  the  field  of  milk 
marketing  will  retire  July  1  from  Cornell 
University,  where  he  has  taught  and  studied 
farm  marketing  problems  more  than  40 
years. 

Prominent  throughout  this  country  and 
In  many  parts  of  the  world  as  a  specialist 
In  milk  marketing.  Dr.  Spencer  Joined  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  In 
1920  as  an  Instructor.  He  became  an  assist- 
ant professor  In  1924.  and  2  years  later  was 
named  professor  of  marketing 

In  addition  to  his  long  professional  associ- 
ation with  Cornell,  Spencer  haa  held  tem- 
porary positions  at  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

His  work  at  Cornell  has  Included  teaching 
of  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, research,  and  extension  work — all  re- 
lated primarily  to  economic  aspects  of  pric- 
ing and  distribution  of  milk.  Many  of  his 
former  students  hold  positions  of  leadership 
In  the  dairy  Industry,  In  university  work, 
and  in  government  agencies. 

Spencer's  services  as  economic  analyst  and 
consultant  have  been  In  wide  demand  by 
State   and    Federal   agencies,   as   well   as  by 


farmer  and  dealer  organizations  in  the  miif 
Industry. 

His    career    has    included    special    aaalffQ. 

ments  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  and  the  State 
departments  of  agriculture  In  New  York  and 
New   Jersey.      In    1933-33,    he  served  with  a 
Joint    legl.ilailve    committee    to    Investigate    * 
milk  liidustry  problems  in  New  York  State 
He   directed   the   conunlttee's   research  proi     "" 
gram,   prepared  Its  report  to  the  legislature 
and    the   governor,   and   assisted   In  drafting 
a    milk    control    law    which   set    the   pattern 
for  similar  legislation  In  many  other  States 
And  m   1949  he  was  an  official  US    delegate 
to  the  World  Dairy  Congress  In  Stockholm. 
Sweden. 

"But  above  all  he  has  been  a  researcher 
and  teacher  In  milk  marketing."  sayi  Prof. 
Glenn  W.  Hedlund.  head,  Cornell  Agricul- 
tural Economics  Department,  "and  his  other 
e;Tnrt.s  and  accomplishments  grew  from  this." 

Other  examples  of  public  service  performed 
by  Spencer  Include  his  membership  on  a  com- 
mittee appointed  U:>  study  and  revise  the 
procedure  for  pricing  milk  In  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  area.  In  Washington.  DC.  and 
Brltl.sh  Columbia,  and  his  membership  on  a 
committee  to  evaluate  and  recommend 
changes  In  the  method  of  dealing  with  co- 
oj>eratlves  under  the  Federal-State  milk 
marketing  order  for  New  York-New  Jersey. 
In  1061  e2  he  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  Secretary  Orvllle  L. 
Fre»^man  to  review  and  evaluate  the  opera- 
tion of  Federal  milk  orders  nationally  Dur- 
ing the  bust  3  years,  he  has  been  a  member 
of  Governor  Rockefeller's  committee  on  milk 
iii.irketlng. 

Hedlund  calls  him  a  careful  and  dedicated 
worker,  setting  high  standards  for  hla  stu- 
dents but  higher  ones  for  himself. 

Spencer's  Interest  In  the  milk  Industry 
began  at  a  young  age.  He  spent  his  early 
life  on  a  dairy  farm  in  northern  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  been  born  In  Tioga  County.  Pa. 
But  he  calls  Elmlra,  NY.,  his  hometown. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  Ag- 
riculture at  Cornell  with  the  BS.  degree  In 
February  1918 — Just  In  time  to  enter  World 
War  I  He  served  with  the  XJS.  Army  In 
Europe,  was  Involved  In  the  Meuse-Argonne 
ofTenslve.  and  later  In  the  Allied  occupaUon 
of  Germany.  After  hU  release  from  military 
service  an^  a  year  of  instructing  at  Mas- 
.sachusetta  Agricultural  College,  he  returned 
Ui  Cornell  for  graduate  study  under  Prof. 
William  I  Myers  and  the  late  Prof.  Oeorge 
F  Warren  His  Ph.  D  degree  was  awarded 
In  1923  Meanwhile,  he  was  elected  to  the 
honor  societies  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi  and  Slgm* 
XI 

Through  his  wide  experiences  In  research. 
In  supervising  the  work  of  graduate  stu- 
dents, m  consulting  services,  and  In  travel, 
Spencer  has  gained  a  close  Insight  into  milk 
marketing  methods  and  problems  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  1949.  after  partlclpaUng  In 
the  World  Dairy  Congresa  at  Stockholm,  he 
attended  the  InternaUonal  Conference  erf 
Agricultural  Economists  in  Italy.  That  same 
year  he  visited  ,  12  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  studying  their  methods  of  pricing 
and  distributing  milk.  Out  of  thU  experi- 
ence came  publications  on  milk  marketing 
in  Sweden  and  Great  Britain. 

His  research  has  dealt  with  practically  all 
phases  of  milk  marketing.  Including  demand, 
supply,  costs  and  efficiency,  pricing  arrange- 
ments and  pcUclea.  and  regulatory  programs. 
He  Is  considered  a  leading  authority  Ui  each 
of  these  fields. 

Regarding  demand  studies,  he  recently 
finished  a  long-term  investigation  of  con- 
sumption of  fluid  milk  and  cream  In  the 
New  York  market  and  northern  New  Jersey. 
This  project,  as  in  the  case  of  much  of  his 
work,  was  completed  and  published  Jointly 
with  one  of  his  graduate  students.  It 
stimulated  his  Interest  In  arrangemenU  for 
promoting  Increased  sales  and  consumptlo» 
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^  milk  Which  he  proceeded  t«   Investigate 
•'^^T     The  re«ilU  were  published  last 
?*!^^and  spencer  was  Invited  to  present 
f^^ing.  at  the  recent  annual  meetings 
2  j^Te    National    Dairy    Council    and 
i™.rican  Dairy    Association. 
^  current  national  study    of  milk  sup- 
nliaTfor  Federal  order  markets  Is  an  example 
Sf  bUi  work  in  supply.     As  for  costs  and  effl- 
IJcy    he  conducted  an  extensive  study  of 
STdUtrlbutlon  of   milk  In   the  New  York- 
Sw   Jersey    meUopoHtan    area    during    the 
WoTld  War  11  period.     The  work  was  carried 
Tut  under  a  social  grant  of  funds  by  the 
^Ik  industry  to  the  College  of  Agriculture^ 
"^Is  enabled  the  college  to  employ  a  firm  of 
JJbllc  accountants  to  work  ""^ler  Spencer  s 
direction   In   compUlng   and    analyzing   data. 
A  Boeclflc    purpose   was   to    evaluate   savings 
brought  about   by   wartime   adjustments   In 
dLitrlbuUon  practlces-noUbly  every-other- 
dav  delivery.    The  findings  had  an  Unportant 
bearing  on  the  decision   to  continue  every- 
other-day  delivery  and  other  economic  prac- 
Uces    and  to  adopt  the  5-driy  workweek  for 
milk"  company  employees--not   only   In  New 
York    but  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  the  field  of  regulatory  programs,  one  of 
hU  major  projecU  was  a  regional  study  of 
milk  control  programs  In  the  Northeastern 
States  This  resulted  In  a  two-volume  pub- 
lication authored  Jointly  with  a  former  grad- 
uate student. 
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CvU  Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17,  1964 
Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  goes  without  saying  the  civil 
rights  bill  is  the  most  important  piece  of 
legislaUon  the  Congress  will  con.sider 
during  this  session. 

I  have  on  many  occasions  expressed  my 
total  opposiUon  to  the  bill,  believing  it 
to  be  unwarranted  and  unnecessary.  I 
also  flirmly  believe  in  States  rights  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  usurp  these 
rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  there  are 
many  citizens  of  this  great  Nation  of 
ours  that  do  not  realize  what  this  bill 
can  do  to  them  should  it  become  law. 
For  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission I  insert  Into  the  Ricord  a  series 
of  articles  written  by  Charles  Mc- 
Williams,  a  veteran  of  20  years  report- 
ing and  editing  the  news  in  Ohio,  Ari- 
zona, Texas,  New  York,  and  Alabama. 
These  articles  commenced  on  February 
20, 1964,  and  ended  on  March  1, 1964,  and 
were  based  almost  wholly  on  the  debate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mobile  Press-Regis- 
ter, feeling  an  obligation  to  inform  Its 
readers  of  the  contents  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1963,  set  about  to  produce  the 
series  written  by  Mr.  McWilliams  on  this 
vastly  important  and  complicated  legis- 
lation which,  if  enacted,  would  touch  the 
private  lives  of  every  American. 

These  articles  were  reprinted  by  the 
Mobile  Press-Register  and  distribution 
made  by  the  Mobile  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


I  beUeve  that  the  insertion  of  these 
articles  in  the  Record  will  aid  materially 
in  assisting  the  people  of  our  great  Na- 
tion to  more  fully  understand  the  pro- 
posed legislaUon.  and  wish  to  exprras 
my  thanks  to  Mr.  McWilliams  and  the 
Mobile  Press-Register  for  undertaking 
this  task  as  weU  as  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  the  port  city  of  Mobile 
for  the  distribution  of  the  material. 

The  articles  follow : 

THE    Civn.    RIGHTS    Act    or    1964.    What    It 

MXANS    TO    You 
INTROmJCnON:    CI\1L    rights    act    of    1964 

It's  called  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
But  Its  critics  predict  It  will  produce  far 
more  "civil  wrongs"  than  rights. 

It  was  whipped  through  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  10  days  of  debate.  Ramrods 
for  the  measure  were  Emanuel  Celler,  Dem- 
ocrat of  New  York,  and  William  McCulloch. 
Republican,  of  Ohio.  These  legislators  were 
backed  by  a  huge  and  well-ftnanced  lobby  of 
Negroes,  industrial  unionists,  and  churchmen 
who  kept  up  a  constant  pressure  on  the  coali- 
tion of  liberal  northern  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans. The  White  House  and  Justice 
Department   were  active,   too. 

Bill  now  in  Senate 
The  bill  has  been  delivered  to  the  Senate 
almost  as  the  liberal -leaning  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  wrote  It. 
There  the  only  hope  of  opponents  Is  to  obtain 
concessions  via  SUbuster. 

However,  the  same  powerful  forces  that 
forged  the  House  coalition  and  kept  it  from 
splltUng  will  now  be  brought  to  bear  on  Sen- 
ators from  non-Southern  States.  Already 
CORE  leader  James  Fanner  has  threatened 
demonstrations  In  Illinois  unless  Senate 
minority  leader  Everett  Dirksem  drops  his 
opposition    to    the    public    accommodations 

Section 

In  order  to  acquaint  its  readers  with  the 
provisions  al  thU  bill  which  will  affect  the 
personal  lives  ol  all  Americans,  the  Mobile 
Press  Is  preeenUng  this  as  the  first  in  a  series 
of  analyses  of  tUe  bUl.  Others  will  foUow 
dally  In  the  Press  and  on  Sunday  in  the  Press 
Register  Source  of  commentary  on  the  bUl 
In  Its  various  sections  or  "titles"  wlU  be  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  Rkobd  of  the  House  debate, 
plus  verbiage  from  the  WU  Itself. 


Jury  trials  are  denied 
Before  taking  the  bUl  up  tlUe  by  title. 
starUng  with  one  concerning  voting  rights 
in  the  next  article  tomorrow,  attention  Is 
here  given  the  moat  startling  and  frighten  ng 
aspect  of  tlve  measure— Its  administration 
and    enforcement. 

Taking  heed  of  the  failure  of  prohibition— 
when  juries  refused  to  convlct^the  -wily 
framers  of  the  so-called  civil  rights  bill 
avoided  pxmltlve  clauses.  Violations  of  the 
bill  are  not  punishable  by  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. Instead,  the  bill  employs  the  con- 
tempt authority  of  the  Federal  courts  to  force 
compliance. 

Any  citizen  who  resists  the  Federal  will  as 
expressed  In  the  bUl  may  l>e  sentenced  to 
prison— up  to  life — without  a  trial  by  Jury. 
Under  some  Utles  the  authority  of  the  Judge 
U  unlimited.  In  the  case  of  title  II— public 
accommodaUons — ^he  can  sentence  a  violator 
only  to  45  days  •  •  •  but  there's  no  limit 
on  the  niunber  of  45-day  sentences  and  ♦300 
flnea  he  can  Impose  successively. 

There  shall  be  no  habeas  corpus  for  the 
person  thus  sumnuurlly  Jailed,  and  there  will 
be  no  appeal  from  the  Judge's  Imprisonment 
order. 

What  Is  more.  In  the  legal  proceedings  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Issuance  of  a  court  order,  the 
accused  violator  can  be  required  to  give  testi- 
mony against  himself.  Thus,  the  fifth 
amendment,  behind  which  so  many  Com- 
munists and  criminals  have  taken  refuge.  wUl 


be  denied  the  citizen  who  wishes  merely  to 
continue  living  and  doing  as  he  has  done  all 

hU  life. 

Rights  limited 

Other  rights  are  forbidden,  limited,  or  en- 
dangered. ^        , 

Among  those  is  the  right  of  an  operator  of 
a  hotel,  restaurant,  or  theater  to  decide 
whom  he  shall  serve  and  whom  he  shaU  not 

Another  is  the  right  of  any  employer  to 
determine  whom  he  shall  hire,  promote, 
discipline,  or  fire. 

Unthinkable  as  it  may  seem,  there  are 
portions  of  the  bill  that  deny  the  basic  rights 
of  free  speech  and  free  press. 

And  the  very  existence  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  will  be  weakened  as  racial  agl- 
lators  and  Federal  agents  are  empowered  to 
harass  a  businessman  out  of  business. 

All  of  this  is  Justified  by  promoters  of  the 
bill  to  eliminate  racial  discrimination  and 
promote  Integration.  Some  assert  this  bUl 
doesn't  go  far  enough. 

An  Ohio  Republican  who  opposed  the  bui 
told  the  House  in  predicUng  future  moves 
by  zealous  liberals:  "It  wiU  be  suggested  serl- 
ouslv— It  has   been   in  private   circles— that 
the  next  logical  step— to  achieve  this  thing 
called    clvU    rights— wiU    be    a    Federal    law 
which  makes  It  a  Federal  offense  to  move  out 
of  an  integrated  neighborhood.    How  else  can 
we  achieve  Integration,  It  will  be  said." 
Housing  measure 
Pending   In   Congress   under   the   guise   of 
President  Johnson's   "war  on  povertT'  ^  » 
Federal  housing  bill  that  wUl  grant  an  agency 
headed  by  a  Negro  the  authority  to  buy  ex- 
isting houses  with  tax  funds,  renovate  them 
with  tax  funds,  and  rent  them  below  cost  to 
•low -income    families."      No    restriction    Is 
placed  on  where  these  houses  are  located,  so 
that    every   neighborhood,   subdlvUlon.    and 
suburb  is  menaced. 

The  same  Ohloan  took  alarm  at  the  title  on 
school  integration,  expressing  the  fear  that 
Federal  courts  soon  will  be  forcing  mer- 
gers of  school  districts  as  well  as  of  enroU- 
ments  within  existing  districts  to  achieve 
"racial  balance."  and  the  expense  be  hanged. 
He  foresees  Federal  dictation  of  school  cur - 
riculums  and  regimentation  of  private  Uvea. 
Voting  registrars,  Bchool  officials,  hotel, 
restaurant  and  theater  oP«"*°"',.*f**,  *™' 
ployers  are  not  alone  Imperiled  by  this  legis- 
lation. ^  .__  ^- 
Anyone  who  encouragea  someone  el«  to 
resist  Federal  dictation,  or  discourage*  a 
racial  religious  or  ethnic  minority  mem&er 
from  demanding  service,  can  be  enjoined, 
and.    If   he   persists.   Imprisoned. 

An  editorial  condemning  a  courts  action 
and  urging  resistance,  or  »  I'^ter-to-Uie- 
edltor  along  those  lines,  can  place  the  writer 
In  contempt. 

" ReaaoTiable"  grounds 
In  fact  under  one  provision  of  the  public 
accommodations  tlUe,  a  person  need  not  have 
done  any  of  these  things,  and  he  can  still 
be  enjoined  and  placed  In  pert!  of  contempt 
If  an  •aggrieved  person"  or  the  Attcwney  Gen- 
eral finds  "reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
any  person  is  about  to  engage  in  any  (such)_ 
act  or  practice  prohibited  by  (tills)  -ectlon^ 

Late  in  the  House  debate.  It  was  brought 
out  that  the  bUl's  prcanotens,  including  the 
Justice  Department,  had  given  "ff™'^*" 
to  non-southern  States'  representatives  that 
the  drastic  measures  woxUd  not  be  applied 
in  their  States. 

Charged    MlSBlaalpplB    John    Bnx    Wn.- 

LIAMS: 

"I  am  indebted  to  the  genUeman  from 
Washington  for  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag 
by  revealing  why  there  Is  near  unanimous 
I^publlcan  wpport  of  this  bUl.  Apparently 
the  ranking  Republican  (McCulloch) 
and  the  Justice  Department  are  making  the 
roimds  assuring  Members  outside  the  South 
that  the  bUl  will  have  no  effect  on  the  peopie 
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In  their  SUtes  •  •  •  tho8«  tactics  point  up 
the  hypocrisy  of  thla  meaaure.  Member*  are 
reawmrecl  that  only  the  South  will  be  af- 
Xectc^** 

In  the  same  vein.  Wiixiams  questioned  the 
effectiveness  of  such  legislation. 
What  iM  prejudice? 

"In  New  York,  the  home  of  the  chairman 
(Cbxhi)  •  •  •  I  find  thA^  HberaUy  Inte- 
grated State  sends  nine  times  as  many 
Negroes  (per  capita)  to  prison  as  It  does 
whites.  Now  that  State  has  on  the  books 
all  the  antidiscrimination  laws  ever  thought 
up.  Why,  It  Is  even  prejudice  within  Itself 
to  call  a  New  Yorker  prejudiced.  So  some 
time  I  would  like  for  my  enlightened  friend 
from  New  York  to  explain  to  me  why  the 
Negro  crime  rate  there  Is  nine  times  the 
white." 

WnxiAMS  concedes : 

"An  oppressive  majority  may  succeed  in 
passing  punitive  legislation  aimed  at  one 
region  because  It  Is  politically  popular  to 
do  so.  But  I  can  assure  all  of  you  that  as 
the  South  solved  this  legislative  problem  once 
before.  It  will  be  done  again.  I  am  sorry  that 
some  people  will  have  to  suffer  In  the  mean- 
time. 

"The  South  has  overcome  many  obstacles — 
political,  social,  and  economic.  Agitators  may 
think  they  are  In  the  saddle  now.  but  a  rude 
awakening  awaits  them.  When  they  become 
political  albatrosses — and  surely  they  will — 
those  who  now  embrace  them  will  despise 
them. 

"Time  cures  many  things.  We  in  the 
South  have  the  patience  to  wait  until  public 
opinion  manifests  support  for  our  position. 
It  will  not  be  long.  When  that  hour  comes, 
oxir  represenUtlve  form  of  government  wlU 
have  passed  one  more  crucial  test. 

"•  •  •  this  bill  U  literally  crawling  with 
vermin,  snakes  and  worms  of  every  sort  and 
kind  •  •  •  (It)  should  be  defeated  In  the  in- 
terest of  future  generations  of  Americans 
who  have  the  same  right  to  enjoy  the  free- 
doms that  we  Inherited  from  our  fathers 
before  us." 

TTTLB    I.    VOTING    RIGHTS 

It's  called  The   Civil  Rights  Act  of   1964. 
Its  full  title,  as  amended  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  reads: 

"A  bUl  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
Injunctive  relief  against  dlscrlmlnaUon  in 
public  accommodations,  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  suits  to  protect 
constitutional  rights  In  public  facilities  and 
public  education,  to  extend  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination  Ln 
federally  assisted  programs,  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  bill  contains  11  sections  or  titles. 
Title  I  deals  with  voting  rights. 
It  requires  that  In  determining  a  person's 
qualifications  to  vote  In  any  Federal  elec- 
tion, a  State  may  not  "apply  any  standard, 
practice  or  procedure"  different  from  those 
applied  to  others  "who  have  been  found" 
qualified  to  vote. 

Literacy  tests 
It  forbids  denial   of   registration    because 
"of  an  error  or  omission  (on  an  appUcaUon 
form,  which)  •  •  •  Is  not  material"  In  deter- 
mining qualifications. 

It  requires  that  any  literacy  test  be  ad- 
ministered m  writing,  or  U  orally  that  a  tran- 
-    script  be  made,  and  that  a  certified  copy  of 
the  test  and  the  answers  furnished  to  the 
applicant  within  25  days. 

It  further  requires  that  where  a  literacy 
test  Is  used,  "there  shall  It>e  a  'rebuttable 
presumption'  that  any  person  who  has  not 
been  adjudged  an  Incompetent  and  who  has 
completed  the  sixth  grade  In  a  public  (or 
otherwise  accredited)  school  •  •  •  possesses 
sufficient  literacy,  comprehension,  and  In- 
teUigence  to  vote  In  any  Federal  election." 


The  section  defines  "Federal  elecUon"  as 
"any  general,  •pedal,  or  primary  elecUon 
held  solely  'or  in  part'  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  •  •  •  (a)  •  •  •  President,  Vice 
President,  presidential  elector,  Member  of 
the  Senate,  or  •  •  •  House  of  Representa- 
tives." 

Power  for  Kennedy 
Title  I  also  grants  to  U.S.  Attorney  General 
Robert  Kennedy  the  opUon  of  filing  a  voting 
rights  suit  in  the  court  of  the  district  Judge 
of  the  area,  or  with  a  three-Judge  court  to 
be  selected  by  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit. 
This  paragraph  also  requires  the  courts  to  act 
on  such  suit  "at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
and  to  cause  the  case  to  be  in  every  way 
expedited." 

The  Utle  proposes  to  extend  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  matters  pertain- 
ing to  voting  far  beyond  the  powers  bestowed 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  Numerous 
amendments  were  proposed,  but  few  were 
adopted  In  the  strenuous  House  debate  on  the 
title. 

Most  bitterly  assailed,  was  the  provision 
allowing  the  Attorney  General  to  "shop 
around"  for  Federal  Judges  friendly  to  the 
administration's  views. 

One  of  the  bill's  authors  candidly  admitted 
that  the  provision  was  written  into  the  act 
because  he  was  taught  In  law  school  that 
"the  best  place  to  file  a  lawsuit  was  in  the 
court  of  a  favorable  Judge." 

Provisions  blasted 
But  two  Mississippi  Congressmen.  Repre- 
sentatives Thomas  O.  Abkrnethy  and  John 
Bell  Williams,  disclosed  the  real  Intent  of 
the  provision. 

"The  region  of  the  fifth  court  of  appeals  U 
the  area  where  they  (the  bins  authors)  ex- 
pect most  of  these  cases  to  be  tried.  The 
chief  Judge  of  that  court  U  the  man  they  are 
attempting  to  reach.  And  I  do  not  mind 
calling  his  name — everyone  knows  the 
Judge-^udge  Elbert  P.  Tuttle  (of  AtlanU). 
He  was  charged  last  year  by  one  of  the  asso- 
ciate members  of  his  own  bench  with  stack- 
ing almost  every  three-Judge  court  that  he 
assembled,"  stated  Abernttht. 

Williams  then  submitted  Judge  Ben  Cam- 
eron's formal  denunciation  of  the  fifth  cir- 
cuit's chief  Judge. 

Judge  Cameron  cited  the  record  showing 
that  In  26  civil  rights  cases  heard  by  three- 
Judge  panels,  "the  majority  of  the  panel  In  22 
of  them  was  composed  of  some  combination 
of  the  4  who  constitute  a  minority  of  the 
(0)  active  Judges.  In  only  two  cases  did 
two  of  the  remaining  five  members  of  the 
covirt  sit  together." 

Judge  Cameron  continued :  "Of  the  circuit 
Judges  of  this  circuit,  the  4  sat  65  times; 
the  other  6  sat  12  times.  The  4  wrote  23  of 
the  26  opinions  •   •    *." 

Four  judges  named 
Judge  Cameron  named  the  four  as  Judge 
Tuttle.  Judge  Richard  Rives,  of  Montgomery. 
Judge  John  R.  Brown,  of  Houston,  and  Judge 
John  Minor  Wisdom,  of  New  Orleans. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  denied  the  charge 
that  they  sought  "stacked  courts"  for  the 
trial  of  voUng  rights  cases.  They  said  their 
objective  In  providing  few  three-Judge  courU 
was  to  expedite  final  decisions  In  thoee  cases. 
They  noted  that  appeals  from  a  three- Judge 
court  would  be  directly  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  thereby  reducing  appeals  time. 

Foes  of  the  measure  assailed  the  priority 
given  voting  rights  cases  In  the  courts.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  case  backlogs  of  2  to 
4  years  already  exist  in  the  Federal  courts 
and  challenged  the  Justice  of  placing  new 
voting  rights  suits  ahead  of  lawsuits  pending 
for  many  months  or  years. 

Despite  the  disclosure  of  Judge  Tuttle's 
consistent  "gerrymander"  of  three-Judge 
courts  which  would  allow  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral In  effect  to  select  his  own  Judges,  the 
House  voted  176  to  125  to  retain  the  provi- 
sion    The  House  did  agree  to  allow  defend- 


ants in  voting  cases  to  demand  thr«e.]xi4g| 
panels,  but  this  Is  an  empty  option  Uaaa^, 
Judges  would  be  appointed  by  Jud^  l^itth. 
Sixth,  grade  education 
The  establishment  of  a  sixth  grade  sdue*- 
tlon  as  a  qualification  for  voting,  Ut«ne« 
test  results  to  the  contrary  notwlthstandia* 
also  survived  debate  and  a  vote. 

The  provision  does  not  require  a  rtxth 
grade  education,  nor  does  it  say  flatly  that 
a  sixth  grade  education  suffices  as  a  qutU- 
flcatlon.  The  authors  employed  a  legallsBb- 
"rebuttable  presumption."  This  has  ths 
effect  of  shifting  the  burden  of  proof  ttm 
the  applicant  to  the  voter  registrar.  la  da. 
bate,  supporters  explained  that  an  appUeut 
who  advised  a  registrar  that  he  had  ooat- 
pleted  6  years  of  schooling  would  then  enjoy 
the  "presumption"  of  being  qualified,  fc, 
instead  of  the  applicant  having  to  prove  hia 
qualifications  by  passing  a  literacy  test,  ths 
registrar  would  have  to  prove  him  dlaqotU- 
fled  by  virtue  of  the  test  or  any  other  mnas 
available.  There  Is  no  requirement  that 
the  applicant  even  prove  he'd  passed  ilx 
grades. 

The  argument  that  a  good  many  pupils 
are  "pushed  through"  the  grades  desplts 
their  failure  to  grasp  the  educational  mate- 
rial offered  them  did  not  dissuade  a  ma. 
Jorlty  of  the  House. 

Federal  election 
The    definition    of    a    Federal    election  u 
one  "held  solely  'or  In  part'  for  the  purposs 
of  electing"  to  Federal  office  drew  criticism, 
but  remained  In  the  bill. 

It  was  noted  that  In  elections  In  whldi 
Federal,  State,  and  local  offices  are  filled,  the 
words  "or  in  part"  would  eetabllsh  the  FBd- 
eral  voter  qualifications  for  non-Federal  at. 
floes.  This  was  assailed  as  violative  of  the 
OonsUtutlon  and  clearly  outside  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  Congress. 

It  was  claimed  by  the  bill's  opponents  that 
In  the  OonstltuUon  "In  every  Instance,  bo4h 
in  Federal  and  SUte  elections,  only  the  Stats 
has  authority  to  determine  the  qualification 
of  voters."  TlUe  I  will  change  this,  and  ths 
bill's  opponents  conceded  there  was  small 
chance  the  present  members  of  the  Ui 
Supreme  Court  would  upset  It. 

ApparenUy  the  only  citizens  whose  liberty 
may  be  menaced  by  this  UUe  are  those  who 
serve  as  voter  registrars.  Should  they  l» 
charged  with  violations  of  the  act's  provi- 
sions, and  should  those  charges  be  sustalnsd 
In  Federal  court,  an  Injunction  against  fur- 
ther discrimination  would  be  Issued. 
No  trial  by  jury 
Then,  should  the  same  reglBtrar  be  charged 
with  fxirther  vloUUons,  he  oould  be  brought 
before  a  Federal  Judge  for  a  hearing.  Ths 
registrar  would  not  be  entitled  to  demand  a 
trial  by  Jury  because,  technically,  the  pro- 
ceedlng  against  him  Is  clvU.  not  criminal. 

But  If  the  Judge  alone  found  he  had  t1». 
lated  the  court's  earlier  orders  In  any  respect, 
he  could  order  the  registrar  to  Jail.  Unllto 
the  1»57  voting  rights  bUl.  tlUe  I  ?!»«•  JJ" 
UmltaUon  on  the  contempt  sentence  tas 
Judge  can  Impose. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  ah<^ 
what  Judge  woiild  preside  at  a  contsojpt 
hearing  Involving  an  alleged  violation  of  an 
order  of  a  three- Judge  court.  This  was  not 
cleared  up  Ln  the  House  debate. 

But  what  U  clear  U  that  a  voter  regto** 
so  imprisoned  without  trial  by  Jury  could  nw 
appeal  his  sentence  or  initiate  habeas  oorpM 
proceedings.  He  would  be  stuck  in  Jail  ua» 
In  the  opinion  of  the  sentencing  Judg*.  ■* 
had  "purged  himself  of  contempt"  and  agrato 
to  abide  strtcUy  by  the  comt's  dlrecUvss. 
TombsUme  voting 
A  Texas  Congressnaan  offered  an  "**^ 
ment  that  would  enlist  Federal  authority  » 
halt  "tombstone  voting."  This  was  «^^ 
as  the  casting  of  votes  in  the  names  «Pjr 
pie  who  are  dead,  long  a  practice  of  camp 


.^itieal  machlnea,  and  a  chief  mechanism 
r^Imtim».ted  1  mUllon  "stolen  vote*"  cast 
.     ««rT  national  election. 

■msproduced  an  inerestlng  and  enllghten- 
.JTrotest    from    one    who    supported    the 
^iri  rights  outlined  in  UUt>  I. 
'°i?d  this  New  Yoik  legislator:    (tlUe  I) 

^L—a  •  •  •  to  involve  the  Federal  Gtov- 
S^S^  in  an  area  where  there  has  been  a 
Z^  demonstration  that  States  and  locali- 
SfThave  not  been  able  to  do  right  by  a 
^»ln  segment  of  the  population. 

-The  (tentleman  from  Texas  proposes  an 
«nendment  that  Is  going  to  put  the  Federal 
oovemment  and  the  Federal  courts  In  a 
Xeftt  many  areas  where  your  Committee  on 
ttie  Judiciary  has  not  intended  it  to  go." 
Bill  aimed  at  South 
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The  House  majority  of  northern  Demo- 
crsU  and  liberal  Republicans  refused  to  out- 
law "tombstone  voUng"  In  Federal  elecUons. 

However  the  New  York  legislator  did  make 
U  crystal  clear  that  the  bill  under  discussion 
was  aimed  at  the  South,  not  at  the  corrupt 
voting  practices  normally  associated  with  big 
city  politics. 

TTTLK    n.     PUBLIC    ACCOMMODATIONS 

Title  n  of  the  half-enacted  "Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964"  is  the  notorious  "public  accom- 
modations" section. 

It  applies  directly  to  the  private,  tax-pay- 
ing owners  of  places  termed  "public  accom- 
modations." and  commands  that  they  serve 
"all  persons  •  •  •  without  discrimination 
or  segregation  on  ground  of  race,  color,  relig- 
ion, or  national  origin." 

The  bill  defines  'public  accommodations" 

thusly;  ^,.  . 

"Any  Inn.  hotel,  motel,  or  other  establlsn- 
ment  which  provides  lodging  to  transient 
guests  •  •  •  except  (1)  '  '  *  a  building 
which  contains  not  more  tlian  five  rooms  for 
rent  •  •  •  and  •  •  •  which  Is  actually 
occupied  by  the  proprietor  •  •  •  as  his 
re.sldence. 

"Any  restaurant,  cafeteria,  lunchroom, 
lunch  counter,  soda  fountain,  or  other  facil- 
ity principally  engaged  in  selling  fixxi  for 
consumption  on  the  premises. 

"Any  motion  picture  house,  theater,  con- 
cert hall,  sports  arena,  stadium  or  other  place 
of  exhibition  or  entertainment." 

Missing,  perhaps  significantly,  are  places 
offering  only  alcoholic  refreshment.  Such 
saloon-Uke  establishmenU  are  forbidden  in 
moat  Southern  States,  but  are  numerous  In 
the  North. 

Specifically  excluded  from  the  act  are 
"bona  fide"  private  clubs.  Including  the 
swank  country  clubs  in  which  the  wealthy 
"arms  length  liberals"  of  the  North  have 
long  taken  refuge.  At  these  clubs,  members. 
their  wives,  and  children  can  frolic  In  bliss- 
ful segregation,  untouched  by  the  violence 
that  has  made  Jungles  of  Integrated  public 
parks,  pools,  and  playgrounds. 

Enforcement,  of  the  act  Is  placed  In  the 
hands  of  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  court 
of  original  Jurisdiction  is  the  Federal  district 
court. 

An  operator  of  a  place  of  "public  accom- 
modation" may  be  enjoined  against  discrim- 
inating, and  once  enjoined  may  upon  further 
violation  be  JaUed  by  a  Federal  Judge  without 
trial  by  Jury  or  right  of  appeal.  And  in  Jail 
he  must  stay — up  to  46  days  under  this  title, 
or  until  he  purges  himself  of  contempt  In 
the  opinion  of  the  committing  Judge.  At 
the  end  of  a  45-day  imprisonment,  the  ac- 
cused bxisinessman  may  be  brought  again 
before  the  Federal  Judge.  Should  he  still 
uphold  his  once  unquestioned  right  to  serve 
only  those  customers  he  pleased  to  serre, 
he  could  be  sent  back  for  another  46  days 
•  •  •  and  this  could  go  on.  In  the  case  of 
a  very  stubborn  man,  for  life. 

But  proprietors  of  such  establlahmenta  are 
not  the  oELly  persons  who  can  be  sent  to  Jan — 
without  trial  by  Jury  or  right  of  appeal- 
under  this  title. 


Threatens  free  speech 
Section  a08  at  this  act  Is  held  particularly 
objectionable  by  its  critics,  who  assert  that 
It   menace*   the  rights  of   freedom   of  press 
and  speech.    It  reads: 

"No  persons  shall  (a)  withhold,  deny,  or 
attempt  to  withhold  or  deny,  or  deprive  or 
attempt  to  deprive,  any  person  (use  of  the 
privately  owned  public  accommodations) ;  or 
(b)  Intimidate,  threaten,  coerce,  or  attempt 
to  Intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce  any  person 
with  the  purpose  of  Interfering  with  any 
right  or  privilege  (at  these  tax-paying  places 
of  public  accommodation);  or  (c)  punish  or 
attempt  to  ptinlsh  any  person  for  exercising 
or  attempting  to  exercise  any  right  or  privi- 
lege (to  service) ;  or  (d)  Incite  or  aid  or  abet 
any  person  to  do  any  of  the  foregoing." 
But  that  isn't  all. 

The    next    section     (204)     provides    "(a) 
whenever  any  person  has  engaged  or  there 
are  reasonable   grounds   to  believe  that  any 
person  is  about  to  engage  in  any  act  or  prac- 
tice prohibited  by  section  203,  a  civil  action 
for  preventive  relief,  including  an  applica- 
tion for  a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunc- 
tion, restraining  order,  or  other  order,  may 
be  instituted  ( 1 )  by  the  person  aggrieved,  or 
(2)  by  the  Attorney  General." 
Jail  for  pickets? 
Thus,  anyone  who  pickets  a  hotel,  restaur- 
ant,  or    theater   for   serving   Negroes,   or    of 
whom  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  he  U  about  to  picket  such  a  place 
may   find    himself    enjoined,   and   thereafter 
subject  to  Imprisonment  for  contempt  •    •    • 
without  trial  by  Jury  or  right  of  appeal. 

If  a  person  should  WTlte  an  editorial 
critical  of  this  law  (if  it  becomes  law)  and 
In  It  encourage  defiance  of  it  on  constitu- 
tional grounds  •  •  •  or  if  someone  should 
write  a  letter  to  the  editor  along  such  lines 
•  •  •  he.  too.  would  become  subject  to  a 
Federal  injunction  and  imprisonment  on 
erders  of  a  Judge  •  •  •  for  exercising  his 
right  to  freedom  of  press. 

Conceivably  a  person  overheard  urging  a 
businessman  to  withhold  service  from  one  of 
the  bill's  favored  minorities  could  be  en- 
Joined  and  made  subject  to  arrest  and  Im- 
prisonment. 

An  Ohio  Republican,  Representative  John 
M.  ASHBROOK,  who  voted  against  the  bill, 
delivered  a  devastating,  1-hour  denuncia- 
tion of  It  as  an  unwarranted  extension  of 
Federal  power  over  the  private  lives  of 
citizens. 

Of  the  public  accommodations  title  Ash- 
BsooK  declared: 

"When  we  had  courts  which  were  more 
interested  in  law  than  (in)  the  election  re- 
turns and  nonlegal  values.  It  was  held— 

"  We  had  supposed  that  It  was  elementary 
law  that  a  trader  could  buy  trom  whom  he 
pleased  and  sell  to  whom  he  pleased,  and 
that  his  selecUon  ot  sriler  and  buyer  was 
wholly  his  own  concern.'  " 

The  Ohloan  cited  a  1948  U.S.  Supreme 
Ckjurt  decision  pertaining  to  the  effect  of  the 
14  th  amendmMit: 

"  "That  amendment  creates  no  shield 
against  merely  private  conduct,  however 
discriminatory  or  wrongful.' " 

Yet.  the  framers  of  UUe  H  base  theh-  bill 
in  part  on  the  14th  amendment,  and  In  part 
on  Federal  authority  over  "Interstate  com- 
merce." 

A  VS.  Suprwne  Court  decision  rendered 
last  May  20  apparently  gave  the  bill's  back- 
ers a  key— however  farfetched— to  applying 
the  14th  amendment  to  comer  drugstores, 
boardlnghouiea  with  more  than  five  rooms 
to  let.  and  neighborhood  theaters. 

Stated  the  Court:  "It  cannot  be  disputed 
that  under  our  decision  private  conduct 
abridging  Individual  rights  does  no  violence 
to  the  equal  protection  clause  (of  the  14th 
amendment)  unless  to  some  significant  ex- 
tent the  State  In  any  of  its  manifestations 


has   laeen   found   to  have  become   involved 

In  It." 

Integrationlsts  asserted  that  a  State  t>e- 
came  "significantly  Involved"  In  the  opera- 
tion of  a  busineee  when  it  required  that  the 
business  be  licensed. 

But  ih  a  BtlU  later  decision,  Ashbbook 
noted.  Involving  the  Howard  Johnson  res- 
taurants In  Virginia,  the  Court  held: 

"This  argument  falls  to  observe  the  Im- 
portant distinction  between  (segregation) 
activities  that  are  reqxiired  by  the  State  and 
those  which  are  carried  out  by  voluntary 
choice  and  without  compulsion  by  the  people 
of  the  SUte  In  accca-dance  with  their  own  de- 
sires and  social  practices.  Unless  these  ac- 
tions are  performed  In  obedience  to  some 
positive  provisions  of  State  law.  they  do  not 
furnish  a  basis  for  the  pending  complaint. 
The  license  laws  of  Virginia  do  not  flJl  the 

void." 

Federal  control 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Warren 
court  wlU  hold  to  that  decision  when  the 
public  accommodations  section,  if  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  signed  by  President  Johnson, 
is  tested  In  the  cotirts. 

As  to  the  Federal  power  to  regulate  Inter- 
state commerce,  and  hence  the  comer  drug- 
store, a  large  roomlnghouse.  and  the  neigh- 
borhood theater.  Representative  AsHsnooK 
has  misgivings. 

He  noted  with  alarm  the  trend  of  Court  de- 
cisions and  legislation  over  the  past  50  years 
to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  Interstate  com- 
merce clause. 

"The  steps  up  to  now  had  been  gradual," 
the  Ohio  lawmaker  said,  "but  here  we  see  one 
fell  swoop  which  will  accomplish  more  in  the 
direction  of  Federal  control  than  all  the 
past  Interpretations  by  the  Court  put  to- 
gether." 

It  was  reported  that  when  the  Justice  De- 
partment was  drafting  the  bill  last  summer. 
Chief  Jtistlce  Earl  Warren  pleaded  with  at- 
torneys not  to  attempt  to  invoke  the  14th 
amendment  in  public  accommodations.  Ac- 
cording to  this  report.  It  was  he  who  recom- 
mended pegging  the  title  on  the  Interstate 
commerce  clause. 


Property  rights 
If  tme,  then  the  Chief  Jtistlce  has  already 
ruled  favorably  on  this  drastic  extension  of 
Federal  authority  over  the  operations  of  even 
the  smallest  businesses  under  guise  of  regu- 
lating Interstate  commerce. 

In  this  connection.  Representative  Ash- 
brook  waxed  eloquent  In  upholding  the  ne- 
cessity of  property  rights  to  the  maintenance 
of  human  li^ts. 

"When  everything  becomes  public  and  the 
private  use  and  enjoyment  of  property  are 
abrogated,  you  are  indeed  a  slave  of  the  state, 
bound  to  the  whims  and  fancy  of  those  Who 
are  supposed  to  serve  us. 

"When  the  day  ccxnes  that  all  business 
comes  vmder  conclvMive  Gorenunent  control 
of  this  natvire,  you  might  as  well  fold  up  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

"If  this  bill  piksses,  I  cannot  Imagine  an 
acUvlty  of  our  citizens,  whether  It  be  in  a 
private  or  a  business  capacity,  irtxich  will 
not  ultimately  come  under  the  commerce 
clause.  Couple  this  with  the  control  which 
can  follow  the  expenditure  of  some  »100  bil- 
lion by  the  Federal  Government,  and  an  en- 
tirely new  ccanplexlon  is  added  to  oar  way 
of  life." 

Southern  Congressmen  wen  Just  as  forth- 
ri^t  ^Tirt  eloquent  In  denouncing  the  bill 
as  was  Ohio's  Ashbbook.  but  he  was  quoted 
here  to  assure  readers  that  there  are  BOOie 
wise  and  courageous  men  outside  the  South- 
land. That  mo«t  nonsottthem  legiaUtors 
lacked  AsHMoaa's  courage  was  claimed  again 
and  again  on  the  floor  of  the  House  as  the 
bill's  opponents  declared  that  on  a  secret 
ballot,  "the  bill  wouldn't  nottn  60  lavorabie 
votes."  This  claim  was  disputed  only  weakly 
by  rabid  race  mixers.     Yet.  the  final   vote 
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was  290  to  130,  attesting  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing strength  of  the  raclal-labcr-church  lob- 
by which  Intimidated  the  timid  among  the 
Nation's  lawmakers. 

T1TU«    m.     PtJBLIC    FACILITIES 

Title  m  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
makes  services  of  tax-paid  Justice  Depart- 
ment lawyers  available  to  any  member  of  a 
racial,  religious,  or  ethnic  minority  who 
claims  he  has  been  denied  full  enjoyment  of 
any  public  facility. 

The  tttle  also  confers  wide  latitude  to  the 
NAACP,  CX)RE,  and  any  other  organization 
dedicated   to  racial  equality  at  any  price. 

At  the  same  time,  title  HI  denies,  to  the 
public  officials  or  employees  accused  of  dis- 
criminating, the  basic,  legal  right  to  con- 
front their  accusers. 

Its  entitled.  "Desegregation  of  Public 
Faculties.'" 

Its    Qrst   section    provides    "(a)    Whenever 
the    Attorney   General    receives   a   complaint 
signed   by   an   individual   to  the  effect   that 
he  Is  being  deprived  of  or  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  his  right  to  the  equal  protection 
of  the  Jaws,  on  account  of  his  race,  color,  re- 
ligion,  or   national   origin,   by   being   denied 
access  to  or  full  and  complete  utilization  of 
any  public  facility  which  is  owned,  operated, 
or  managed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  State  or 
subdivision  thereof    •    •    •    and  the  Attorney 
General   certifies   that  the  signer  or  signers 
•f  such  complaint  are  unable.  In  his  Judg- 
ment, to  Initiate  and  maintain  appropriate 
legal  proceedings  for  relief  and  that  the  In- 
stitution of  an  action  will  materially  further 
the  public  pKillcy  of  the  United  States  favor- 
ing the  orderly  progress  of  desegregation  In 
public  facUltlea.  the  Attorney  General  Is  au- 
thorized to  Institute  for  or  In  the  name  of 
the  United  States  a  civil  action  In  any  appro- 
priate   district    court    of    the    United    States 
against  such  parties  and  for  such  relief  as 
may   be   appropriate,  and  such  court  shall 
have  and  shall  exercise  Jurisdiction  of  pro- 
ceedings Instituted  pursuant  to  this  section. 
The   Attorney  General    may   implead   as  de- 
fendants  such   additional   parties   as   are  or 
become  necessary  to  the  grant  of  effective  re- 
lief hereunder."  and  (b)  "The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  deem  a  person  or  persons  unable  to 
Initiate  and   maintain  appropriate  meaning 
of  subsection    (a)    •    •    '   when  such   person 
or    persons    atre    unable,    either    directly    or 
through  other  Interested  persons  or  organiza- 
tions,  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  litigation 
or   to   obtain   effective   legal   representation; 
or  whenever  he  Is  satisfied  that  the  Institu- 
tion of  such  litigation  would  Jeopardise  the 
emplo3rment    or    economic    standing    of.    or 
might  result  In  Injury  or  economic  damage 
to.  such  person  or  persons,  their  families,  or 
their  property." 

Intervention  OK  d 
The  title  goes  on  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  intervene  In-  any  privately 
Initiated  case,  make  the  United  States  liable 
for  court  costs  "the  same  as  a  private  per- 
son." and  to  assure  that  the  bill  In  no  way 
"shall  affect  adversely"  any  suits  privately 
filed  to  obtain  relief  similar  to  that  soiight 
In  this  title. 

There  Is  no  provision  for  trial  by  Jury  for 
anyone  accused  by  Government  or  private 
lawyers  under  this  title,  euid,  of  course,  no 
appeal  of  a  prison  sentence  or  any  length 
the  Federal  Judge  desires  to  Impose. 

The  Attorney  General  Is  empowered  to 
"shop  around"  for  a  Judge  favorable  to  ad- 
ministration objectives,  one  who  "can  be  de- 
pended upon"  to  further  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's objectives. 

As  pointed  out  by  Representative  Bruce 
Alger.  Republican,  of  Texas,  "an  amendment 
to  permit  the  Attorney  General  to  act  only 
on  a  signed  complaint  was  defeated  •  •  •" 
Thus,  the  Identities  of  many  of  those  who 
bring  legal  actions  may  never  be  known 

Alger  refers  to  the  complaint  filed  with 
the   court.     The   title    does    provide   that    a 


complaint  made  by  an  Individual  to  the 
Justice  Department  be  signed,  but  empowexB 
the  Attorney  General  "whenever  he  Is  sati*- 
fled  that  the  InsUtutlon  of  such  litigation 
would  Jeopardize  the  employment  or  eco- 
nomic standing  of.  cm-  might  result  in  injury 
or  economic  damage  to,  such  person  or  per- 
son, their  families,  or  their  property." 

The  findings  of  the  Attc«-ney  General  In 
determining  whether  to  supply  free  legal 
aervices  and  whether  to  withhold  the  com- 
plainant's name  are  final. 

It  Is  not  at  all  Inconceivable  that  a  zealoxis 
and  ambitious  Justice  Department  Integra- 
tlonlst  could  himself,  on  his  own.  Initiate 
such  suit  In  the  name  of  a  nonexistent  or  re- 
cruited complainant. 

Librarians,  park  supervisors,  swimming 
pool  managers,  playground  letiders.  building 
superintendents,  restaurant  concessionaires 
are  others  who  are  accused  of  discrimination 
will  find  that  their  legal  adversary  is  the 
United  States,  with  Its  unlimited  resources 
of  manpower  and  money,  and  that  the  arena 
Is  a  Federal  court  presided  over  by  a  Judge 
of  the  accuser's  choosing.  The  Judge  will  sit 
In  Judgment  without  a  Jury  If  It's  a  con- 
tempt action,  the  handplcked  Judge  will 
fix  sentence  which  may  not  be  appealed. 

Under  this  title.  Governors.  State  depart- 
ment heads,  and  mayors  may  find  themselves 
enjoined  time  and  time  again  In  harassing 
actions  by  bureaucrats  Intent  on  building 
status  by  Impressing  superiors. 

Representative  John  M  Ashbrook,  Repub- 
lican, of  Ohio,  was  referring  to  the  act  as  a 
whole  and  to  the  frightening  extension  of 
the  powers  of  the  Attorney  General  when 
he  declared 

"I  listened  Intently  to  the  entire  House  de- 
bate on  the  bill.  Never  did  I  hear  any  rea- 
sonable estimate  of  Just  how  far  this  bill 
could  go.  Never  was  It  said  'the  bill  goes 
this  far  and  no  further.'  Broftder  coverage 
could  not  be  Imagined.  This  60-page  bill  Is 
truly  a  bureaucrat's  dream. 

"Where  there  Is  a  will  bureaucrats  always 
find  a  way  through  stretching  the  Interpre- 
tation of  a  word  or  Just  plain  grabbing  the 
ball  and  running. 

"Time  and  time  again  we  heard  it  said 
that  although  there  was  wide  discretion  au- 
thorized under  this  bill,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, for  example,  would  never  do  this  or 
that. 

"This  runs  counter  to  history.  Powers 
granted  have  been  powers  used  at  a  later 
time.  History  has  not  changed;  human  na- 
ttn-e  has  not  changed.  Powers  granted  have 
rarely  been  recovered  by  the  Congress  or  the 
people.  •  •  •  Here  we  see  a  concentration 
which  takes  It  away  from  State  and  local 
government  to  the  Federal  level,  and  at  the 
Federal  level  It  Is  abdicated  by  the  legis- 
lature and  concentrated  Into  the  executive 
department. 

"This  Is  a  double  assault  on  our  constitu- 
tional system,  and  "1964'  Is  only  30  years 
away. 

In  this  bill,  the  Attorney  General 

receives  powers  never  even  contemplated  be- 
fore •  •  •  he  can  now  Institute  suits  un- 
der title  n.  public  siccommodatlons;  under 
the  public  faoilltlee  (title  III),  the  public 
education  title,  and  under  the  unlawful 
employment  practices — FEPC — section  of 
the  bin. 

-»  »  •  We  would  And  a  basic  abolition 
of  the  doctrine  of  administrative  and  legal 
remedies.  Further.  In  making  a  determina- 
tion relative  to  the  financial  Inability  of  the 
private  citizen  to  maintain  his  own  lawsuit, 
there  would  be  absolutely  no  opportunity 
for  either  administrative  or  Judicial  review 
of  the  Attorney  General's  decision  once 
made," 

Representative  Ashbrook  questions  the 
motives  and  the  Justification  given  by  the 
bill's  proponents  for  the  attack  on  a  deeply 
entrenched  way  of  life  and  the  means  taken 
to  alter  It. 


"A  community  which  allows  <»^,i 
gambling  to  Ooxirish.  or  the  i*w  to  fcH 
flouted  in  corruption  and  wrongdoing,  («. 
not  have  Its  dirty  Itnen  cleaned  by  patau 
Ing  wMh  pride  to  the  fact  that  they  do  |w 
have    racial    problems. 

"An  fonns  of  conduct  of  thU  typa 
whether  manifested  In  vote  frauds,  city  htjj 
corruption,  or  racial  bigotry  Is  of  the  Maw 
gender. 

"All  too  many  northern  cities  allow  the 
former  two  of  these  three  social  blights  to 
occur,  and  then  point  an  accusing  &n|tr 
at  cities  which  have  segregation  and  t^y 
See,   th«re   Is  a  cancer.' 

•Just  as  It  would  not  help  to  destroy  local 
law  enforcement  and  charge  the  Attflracy 
CJeneral  with  the  power  to  conduct  all  flec- 
tions and  Investigate  all  crime  on  all  !•?«!(_ 
the  same  deleterious  effect  can  be  scccid- 
pUshed  by  empowering  the  Central  Ooveni- 
ment  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulstloBi 
and  supervise  racial  relations, 

"This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  do  by  force 
what  can  only  be  done  by  logic  and  rettan. 
"It  Is  •  •  •  said  that  HJR.  7152  (therlfhti 
bill)  Is  necessary  to  unify  this  great  NstloD. 
This  Nation  is  unified,  but  It  has  become 
great  more  properly  because  of  Its  dlvenlty 
If  respect  for  diversity  and  for  Indlvldutl 
choice  and  preference  In  choosing  ajnoctstee 
and  determining  use  of  private  property  li 
maintained,  our  great  free  system  will  pre- 
vail. 

"Freedom  Is  never  lost  at  one  time.  R 
Is  ciilpped  away  by  myriad  forces,  and  fre- 
quently thU  will  be  done  in  the  name  of 
unity. 

"This  Is  what  the  Supreme  Court  meut 
•  •  •  when  It  said: 

"  'The  Roman  drive  to  stamp  out  Christi- 
anity as  a  dlstxu-ber  to  Its  peigan  unity,  the 
Inquisition  as  a  means  to  religious  and 
dvnastlc  unity,  the  Siberian  exiles  as  a  meaiM 
to  Russian  unity"  (all  failed) . 
"Concluded  the  court: 
"  'Compulsory  unification  of  oplnloD 
achieves  only  the  unanimity  of  the  grsve- 
yard.' 

"Breaking  down  Individual  freedoms  has 
always  been  a  poor  way  of  achieving  tmity, 
and  It  will  continue  to  be. 

■'If  it  Is  alleged  that  people  are  Intolersnt 
and  unfair,  let  It  be  understood  that  there  to 
no  intolerance  and  InJusUce  which  can  match 
that  of  an  all-powerful  government  In  tbs 
hemds  of  men  bent  on  Imposing  their  wUl 
on  a  free  people. 

"Government  Is  an  impersonal  thln| 
which  cannot  wrong  anybody.  Men,  tctiat 
under  cloak  of  government  authority,  osn. 
This  Is  what  George  Washington  mesBt 
when  he  said : 

••  'Government  is  not  reason.  It  Is  not  «!<>■ 
quence.  It  Is  force.  Uke  fire.  It  Is  a  dan- 
gerous and  fearful  master'." 

So  spoke  a  Yankee  Congressman. 

TTTLS    rv      PTJBUC    EDUCATION 

Title  rv  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  I9ii 
proposes  to  expedite  the  desegregaUon  d 
public  education  by  employing  Federal 
funds  and  Federal  force  to  "further  the 
public   policy   of   the   United  States  " 

Opponents  term  these  "bribery  and  bsj- 
onets." 

The  title  provides  for  a  "survey  •  •  •  0«e- 
cemlng  the  lack  oT  availability  of  equal  tA- 
ucatlonal  opportunities  for  Individuals  bj 
reason  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  natloMJ 
origin  In  public  education  Institutions  at  m 
levels  in  the  United  States  •  •  •"  to  be  can- 
pleted  by  the  US  Commissioner  of  Bdwa- 
tlon  within  2  years  and  reported  to  the  ?«•• 
Ident  and  the  Congress. 

Critics  of  the  bUl  hold  It  Is  a  foregone  OCB- 
cluslon  that  the  survey  will  reveal  "*'*'' 
spread  discrimination."  and  will  c*^^ 
establishment  of  "racial  balance""  ln_BcnO«J 
enrollments.  Justifying  drastic 
action. 
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nations  403.  404.  and  406  offer  those  school 
J^^  attempting  to  comply  with  the  Fed- 
2!j^i  technical  assUtance.  txalning  instt- 
*]JL  and  financial  grants. 
S;«8ervlce8  and  funds  are  made  avall- 
J?^help  these  schools  cope  "with  special 
Suc^lona?       problems        occasioned        by 

**'?^u?ed°M  "technical  assistance"  are  In- 
.Mnr  regarding  effective  methods  of 
S^g  with  ^desegregation  problems  and 
"^  %,r,Pi  Of  the  (U.S.)  Office  of  Education 
;^oXrper-is  specially  equipped  to  advise 
id  ^st    .     •     •     in    coping    with    such 

'"SIS'n  lies  opportunity  for  drastic  growth 
^^  Federal  bureau.  Its  staff,  and  payroll. 
"^•Sfnlnl  institutes  are  to  be  set  up 
JJ^gh  Federal  grants  or  contracts  ^Ith 
Sve^'tles  for  operation  of  short-term  or 
^ar  session  "Institutes  for  special  ualn- 

Sfchers.  supervisors,  counselors,  and  other 
Semen^y  ot  secondary  school  personnel  to 
d^effectlvely  with  special  education  prob- 
lems occasioned  by  desegregation. 
^^es  something  In  It  for  teaching  per- 
K,nnel  who  collaborate  In  this  transforma- 

^°lndlvldual8  who  attend  such  an  Institute 
may  be  paid  'stipends'  for  the  period  of  their 
r^ndance  at  such  institute  In  amounts 
•Declfled  by  the  (VS.)  CommlaBloner  (of 
SucaUon)  in  regulations.  Including  allow- 
ances for  dependenU  and  Including  allow- 
ances for  travel.  •    •   •" 

Under  grants,  the  Federal  Government  of- 
fers to  pay.  in  whole  or  In  part,  the  cost 
of  (1)  giving  to  teachers  and  other  school 
nersonnel  'Inservlce"  training  In  dealing 
^th  problems  Incident  to  desegregation,  and 
(2)  employing  specialists  to  advise  in  prob- 
lems incident  to  desegregation." 

Broad  guidelines  are  laid  down  for  the 
Commissioner  in  deciding  where  to  Invest 
Federal  desegregation  funds  and  whether  to 
pay  them  "In  advance,  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, and  in  such  Installments"  as  he 
might  determine. 

S^tlons  407.  408,  and  409  of  title  IV  give 
to  the  Attorney  General  the  same  powers  and 
authority  In  desegregating  schools  that  title 
II  gave  him  in  desegregating  public  faotUUes. 
The  Attorney  General's  legal  regiments  are 
made  available  to  anyone  claiming  Injury  by 
reason  of  segregation  in  the  schools,  and 
provides  for  prosecution  of  such  cases  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States  at  taxpayer 
expense. 

School  officials  singled  out  In  these  actions 
may  be  required  to  give  evidence  against 
themselves  (denial  of  the  fifth  amendment 
protection) :  may  be  denied  the  opportunity 
to  confront  their  accusers;  will  be  denied 
right  of  trial  by  Jury,  and  may  be  Imprisoned 
without  right  of  appeal. 

■"Die  Attorney  General  may  Implead  as  de- 
fendants such  additional  parties  as  are  or 
become  necessary  to  the  grant  of  effective 
relief  hereunder." 

This  might  well  Include  the  local  news- 
paper, or  the  local  citizens'  council  leader,  or 
any  Individual  who  voices  opposition  to  com- 
pulsory mixing  of  races  In  the  schools.  There 
Is  nothing  to  prevent  it. 

Mississippi's  Representative  Arthur  Win- 
stead,  of  Philadelphia,  delivered  a  stinging 
denunciation  of  the  entire  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

He  declared:  "This  bill,  if  enacted  and 
susUiined  by  the  courts,  would  signify  the 
end  of  any  semblance  of  federalism,  private 
property,  freedom  of  contract,  and  Individual 
liberty  I  was  elected  to  office  to  uphold 
the  Constitution,   not  to  bury   It." 

Of  title  IV.  Representative  Winstead  de- 
nounced the  offer  of  assistance  In  meeting 
the  problems  caused  by  desegregation  as  "a 
bribe  designed  to  obscure  a  further  Intrusion 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  Into  public  ed- 
ucation." 


He  continued:  "I  defy  any  Member  of  this 
House  to  find  a  prevUlon  in  the  Constitution 
which  delegates  to  the  Federal  Government 
any  role,  however  minor,  in  the  area  of  public 
education.  I  confldently  predict  that  If  en- 
acted, not  one  single  State  will  rise  to  take 
the  bait  i>eiiind  which  lurks  the  barbed  hook 
of  Federal  lnt«-ventlon." 

Title  rv  grants  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  the  authority  to  determine 
whether  to  malte  a  grEtnt.  and  to  fix  the 
amount  thereof  and  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions on  which  It  win  be  made." 

Continues  Representative  Winstead:  "The 
administration  •  •  •  in  its  relations  with 
people,  and  now  •  •  •  In  Its  relations  with 
the  Congress,  has  pursued  a  policy  of  divide 
and  conquer. 

"This  title  is  unnecessary,  unwarranted, 
and  unjvistlflable.  It  Lb  a  typical  example  of 
Federal  power  grabbing  at  the  expense  of 
the  several  States.  It  is  a  direct  attack  on 
the  Independence  of  the  State.  It  is  based  on 
the  fallacious  premise  that  all  Justice  and 
wisdom  reside  In  the  Federal  Government;  a 
premise  rejected  out  of  hand  by  the  Foimdlng 

Fathers. 

"This  proposal  would  enlarge  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  make  It  an  adjunct  of 
NAACP.  CORE.  SNCC,  SCLC,  and  similar 
agitating  groups.  I  do  not  think  the  public 
Is  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
been  paying  for  the  legal  services  of  these 
and  similar  groups  responsible  for  this  wave 
of  unrest.  Justice  and  fairness  dictate  that 
we  put  an  end  to  this  outrageous  use  of 
public  funds. 

"I  defy  any  Member  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  any  moral  code  at  any  time  m 
history  which  sanctioned  the  use  of  ftmds 
derived  from  the  hard  efforts  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  citizens,  and  spent  for  the  benefit 
of  lawless  agitators.  Commonsense  and 
decency  call  for  an  end  to  this  plundering  of 
the  public  Treasury. 

"A  true  love  of  liberty  requires  that  this 
demand  for  universal  power  In  the  hands  of 
a  single  Individual  be  nipped  In  the  bud." 

While  refiecting  the  northern  view  that 
public  schools  should  be  available  to  all  chU- 
dren  without  discrimination,  Ohio's  Repre- 
sentative John  M.  Ashbrook  vigorously  at- 
tacked title  rv  for  the  threat  it  poses  of 
Federal  control  and  establishment  of  a  "ra- 
cial balance"  concept  in  assigning  children 
to  schools. 

Ashbrook  said  he  Joined  Representattve 
William  Cramer.  Republican,  of  Florida,  In 
ateemptlng  to  define  the  term  "deeegrega- 
tlon'"  to  prevent  "bureaucratic  Interpreta- 
tions which  would  equate  racial  Imbalance 
In  schools  to  segregation." 

He  continued.  "There  Is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  this  Is  one  of  the  basic  goals  of 
civil  rights  groups.  We  already  hear  refer- 
ence to  'de  facto  segregation"  which.  In  law- 
yer's language,  means  literally  that  a  school 
Is  in  fact  segregated  when  for  any  reason  It 
Is  overwhelmingly  white  or  colcwed." 

Of  the  survey  which  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  Is  commanded  to  make 
of  the  Nation's  schools.  Representative  Ash- 
brook states,  "It  Is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  racial  balance  will  be  at  the  heart  of 
their  recommendations." 

Then  Ashbrook  proceeded  to  quote  from 
a  "not  so  mythical"  Supreme  Court  decUlon 
of  the  future,  styled:  "Attorney  General 
versus  Joiinstown- Monroe  Local  Board  of 
Education."  That  Is  the  school  district  In 
his  hometown  of  Johnstown,  Ohio,  a  short 
distance  east  of  Columbus. 

Using  language  taken  directly  from  prior 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  and  from 
the  cxirrent  board  of  education  In  New  York 
City,  Ashbrook  predicted  that  the  Court  one 
day  soon  will  merge  his  town's  Independent 
school  district  with  that  of  the  State's 
capital. 

The  objective  will  be  to  transfer  200  white 
studente  In  the  nearly  all-white   (2,332  out 


of  2.345)  Johnstown  School  to  Coliunbus 
East  High  School,  and  transferring  200  Ne- 
groes from  tliat  predominantly  Negro  enr9ll- 
ment  out  to  Johnstown  •  •  •  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  tliat  at  present  the  two  school 
districts  are  separate  and  distinct  entitles. 
He  foresees  "shotgun  marriages"  of  such 
school  districts  to  attain  "equitable"  racial 
balance.  Such  a  ruling  wotild  shake  and 
arouse  the  North,  where  parents  of  means 
Uve  in  smug  segregation  in  all-white  sub- 
urbs and  their  children  attend  all-white 
neighborhood  schools. 

TITLE    V.    CIVIL    rights    COMMISSION 

Title  V  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
extends  the  life  of  the  controversial  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  for  another  4  years 
and  broadens  Its  scope. 

With  a  significant  exception,  the  act  would 
reinforce  the  Commission's  subpena  powers, 
boost  the  pay  of  Commission  members  and 
expert  witnesses,  and  grant  to  the  Commis- 
sion "power  to  make  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  It  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  act." 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  which 
authorized  Its  operations  for  2  years.  Its 
lease  was  extended  In  1959  and  again  In  1961. 
Last  year  it  actually  expired  untU  Its  sup- 
porters in  Congress  breathed  new  life  Into 
It  with  emergency  legislation. 

According  to  its  1961  report,  which  was 
published  In  five  paperback  volumes,  the 
Commission  was  directed  by  Congress  to; 

"Investigate  formal  aUegatlons  that  citi- 
zens are  being  deprived  of  their  right  to  vote 
and  have  that  vote  cotmted  by  reason  of  their 
color,  race,  religion  or  national  origin; 

"Study  and  collect  information  concern- 
ing legal  developments  which  constitute  a 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under 
the  Constitution; 

"Appraise  the  laws  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  undw  the  Constitu- 
tion; 

Interim  reports 

"Prei>are  and  submit  Interim  reports  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  and  a  final  and 
comprehensive  report  of  Its  activities,  find- 
ings and  recommendations  by  September  9, 

The  five  volumes  are  entitled  "Voting," 
"Education."  "Employment,"  "Housing,"  and 

"Justice."  ..    ^   *». 

Within  these  volumes  one  may  And  the 
basis  for  much  that  la  in  the  OlvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  Although  the  subject  matter  treated 
Is  entirely  one-sided,  the  Conunlsslon  did  not 
go  so  far  In  some  of  Its  recommendations  as 
did  the  members  of  the  Civil  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Judiciary  ComnUttee 
who  authored  the  current  bUl. 
Voter  referees 
In  the  field  of  voting,  the  Commission  rec- 
ommended appointment  by  Federal  courts  df 
"voter  referees"  to  take  over  registration  of 
voters  In  coimtles  cited  by  the  Commission 
for  discrimination,  pending  final  court  adju- 
dication of  these  charges. 

This  was  replaced  in  the  present  bill  by  the 
three-Judge  court  proposition  to  expedite 
trial  and  appeal. 

The  Commission's  recommendation  that 
voting  rights  cases  be  speeded  up  In  Federal 
court  was  granted  In  title  I  erf  this  bill  by 
granting  those  cases  priority  over  all  others 
on  the  docket. 

Widely  expanded 
And  its  suggestion  that  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General  lnt«-vene  in  voting  cases,  and  In 
fact  become  lawyer  for  the  complainant,  was 
adopted  In  1959.  "Hils  function  of  the  At- 
torney General  has  been  widely  expanded  In 
the  current  bill. 

In  its  1961  report,  the  Commission  sug- 
gested that  completion  of  six  grades  of  school 
qualify  any  voter  applicant  so  far  as  literacy 
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a  "pre- 


Ifl  concerned.     This  Is  Included   as 
Bumptlon"  In  the  present  bill. 

There's  even  a  provision  In  title  V  that 
brings  to  mind  a  former  Alabama  circuit 
judge.  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace.  It's  In  refer- 
ence to  "contxmiacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  sub- 
pena." 

Words  or  actions 
"Contumacy,"  according  to  the  dictionary, 
means  "Btubbom  perverseness  or  rebelUous- 
nesfi-  willful  and  obstinate  resistance  or  dis- 
obedience to  authority,"  akin  to  "Insulting 
manifestation  of  contempt  In  words  or 
actions." 

A  person  who  behaves  In  such  a  ■perverse, 
rebellious,  obstinate.  dUobedlent  and  con- 
temptuous" manner  may  be  pUw;ed  under 
Federal  court  order  to  comply  with  the  Com- 
mission's order  or  "be  punished  by  said  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof." 

Such  a  reluctant  witness  may  be  ordered  by 
a  Federal  Judge  "to  apepar  before  the  Com- 
mission or  a  subcommittee  thereof,  there  to 
produce  evidence  U  so  ordered,  or  there  to 
give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
Investigation.     •   •   •" 

Spreading  activities 
But  It  Isnt  so  much  a  matter  of  what  Con- 
gress has  authorized  the  Commission  to  do 
that  dUtresses  the  title's  critics,  as  It  Is  con- 
gressional failure  to  contain  the  activities  of 
the  Conunlsslon.  the  50  volunteer  State  ad- 
visory committees,  and  the  eager.  Indoctri- 
nated, and  dedicated  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Declared  Representative  John  m.  Ash- 
BROOK,  Republican,  of  Ohio:  "As  a  legislator 
I  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  far  someone 
will  stretch  authority  given  to  them.  I  do 
know  something  about  their  Intentions  and 
past  performance,  and  on  the  basis  of  that 
I  certainly  can  see  that  this  bill  will  give 
bureaucrats  a  field  day." 

Open  umbrella 
"They  have  done  pretty  well  by  sheer  as- 
sertion of  their  authority  and.  In  some  cases, 
without  cover  of  law.  I  shudder  to  think 
what  they  can  do  with  such  a  protective  and 
opened  (unlimited)  umbrella  for  their  activ- 
ities as  will  be  provided  In  H  R.  7152  (the 
ciu-rentblll).** 

ASHBROOK  cited  a  specific  Instance  of  Com- 
mission Inquiry  Into  strictly  private  affairs. 
"I  had  several  complaint*  of  their  Investi- 
gation of  fraternal  and  private  organiza- 
tions," the  Ohio  Republican  said,  "and  on 
studying  the  matter  found  that.  Indeed,  they 
had  gone  ofl  the  deep  end  In  this  Instance." 
Fraternities  probed 
"Proponents  of  this  bill  are  quick  to  say 
that  there  can  be  no  harassment  In  matters 
of  this  type.  However  •  •  •  the  committee 
In  one  State  began  questioning  policies  of 
fraternities  and  sororities,  clearly  private  as- 
sociations. •  •  •  I  wrote  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  and  got  the  following  reply  from 
John  A.  Harmah.  Chairman: 

"  'In  undertaking  this  survey,  the  Utah 
committee  was  attempting  to  ascertain  (1) 
whether  fraternities  and  sororities  located 
at  the  State  university  engaged  In  practices 
of  racial  discrimination,  and  (2)  If  so. 
whether  the  university  Is  so  Involved  In  the 
conduct  of  these  societies  as  to  bring  them 
within  the  purview  of  the  equal  protection 
Clause  of  the  14th  amendment.'  " 
U.S.  tentacles 
"See  how  the  tentacles  of  Federal  authority 
gradually  reach  out  Into  even  the  right  to 
private    association?"    asked    Ashbrook. 

The  Ohloan  Joined  other  House  Members  to 
write  Into  the  present  extension  and  expan- 
sion of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  the 
following  explicit  prohibition: 

"Nothing  In  this  or  any  other  act  shall  be 
construed  as  authorizing  the  Commission,  Its 
advisory  committees,  or  any  person  under  lt« 
supervision  or  control  to  inquire  into  or  In- 


vestigate any  membenhlp  practices  or  in- 
ternal operations  of  any  tratemal  orgAOlBa- 
tton.  any  college  or  university  fraternity  or 
sorority,  any  private  club,  or  any  religious 
organization." 

Ardent    boosters 

Although  this  provision  was  adopted,  there 
was  opposition  from  several  of  the  bill's  more 
ardent  boosters. 

Representative  David  N.  Henderson.  Demo- 
crat, of  North  Carolina,  commented  on  the 
ultra-liberal  assault  on  freedom  of  associ- 
ation : 

"As  I  have  consistently  stated,  the  true  goal 
of   the  civil   rlghters    Is  personal,  social   ac- 
ceptance of  Negroes  by  whites  as  equals 
Federal    bayonets 

"This  cannot  be  brought  about  by  legisla- 
tion or  court  decree,  by  executive  order  or 
Federal  bayonets.  It  will  occur  only  when 
persons  of  good  will  of  both  races  voluntarily 
determine  In  their  own  hearts  that  it  should 
be  so. 

"I  oppose  and  will  vote  against  the  bill; 
not  because  I  oppose  equal  rights  for  all.  but 
because  I  oppose  the  concept  of  using  Fed- 
eral force  to  ram  down  the  throats  of  our 
citizens  social  customs  with  which  they  dis- 
agree." 

So   report    made 

No  report  has  been  made  by  the  commis- 
sion since  the  Birmingham  demonstrations 
of  last  year,  birt  It's  a  safe  bet  that  when 
one  Is  made,  It  won't  relate  the  charge  made 
against  the  Negro  leaders  by  the  chairman 
of  Its  Alabama  Advisory  Committee 

The  Reverend  Fr.  Albert  S.  Foley,  S  J 
sociology  professor  at  Spring  Hill  College, 
told  United  Press  International's  Mobile  bu- 
reau manager,  Tony  Hefferman,  that  he 
pleaded  with  Integratlonkst  Martin  Luther 
Ktn^   not  to  commence  the  disturbances. 

"King  at  first  agreed,"  Pathcr  Foley  said 
In  the  UPI  story  that  was  put  out  nation- 
wide last  May  3.  "but  changed  his  mind 
without  notice." 

Father  Foley  said  he  had  urged  the  Ne- 
groes to  give  the  newly  elected  mayor  and 
cotmcll  moderates  an  opportunity  to  meet 
their  demand.s. 

But,  the  UPI  story  added: 

Needed    money 

"Foley  said  a  member  of  the  Southern 
Christian  I,eadershlp  Conference,  of  which 
King  Is  president,  told  him  the  SCLC's  treas- 
ury was  nearly  depleted  and  needed  the  dem- 
onstrations to  spark  contributions." 

The  SCLC  maneuver  worked,  as  King 
toured  the  Nation  collecting  contributions 
In  the  wake  of  violence  which  was  suffered 
by  twice  as  many  Birmingham  officers  as  mob 
members. 

King  denied  the  charge. 

Ignored  in  North 

A  spotcheck  of  the  use  made  of  the  UPI 
story  Indicated  front-page  play  In  the  Deep 
South,  tapering  out  to  no  play  at  all  In  most 
large  northern  papers. 

The  C/ommlssion,  In  Its  1961  report,  quoted 
the  description  given  It  by  the  US  Supreme 
Court,  as  follows: 

"•  •  'Its  function  Is  purely  Investigative 
and  factfinding.  It  doe«  not  adjudicate.  It 
does  not  hold  trials  or  determine  anyone's 
civil  or  criminal  liability.  It  doee  not  Issue 
orders.  Nor  doee  It  Indict,  punish,  or  Im- 
poee  any  legal  sanctions.  It  does  not  make 
determinations  depriving  anyone  of  his  life, 
liberty,  or  property. 

"In  short,  the  Commission  does  not  and 
cannot  take  any  afllrmatlve  action  which  af- 
fects an  Individual's  legal  rights.  The  only 
purpose  of  Its  existence  Is  to  And  facts  which 
may  subsequently  be  used  use  as  the  basis 
for  legislative  or  executive  action." 
Excuse  for  liberals 

It  Is  In  this  latter  function  that  southern 
critics  bitterly  noted  that  the  Comml— tm 


oould  "find  any  'facU'  that  the  Uberali  In 
Oovemment  needed  to  justify  any  siim^n^ 
trail  re  or  legislative  invasion  of  the  rights  a 
States  and  dtlBens." 

Amnng  other  recomn^endatlons  made  la 
1961  by  the  Commission  were: 

Ediicatlon — Congress  should  set  a  doadlliu 
for  every  local  school  board  that  operate 
segregated  schools  to  submit  a  plan  for  4|. 
segregation.    The  txiard  suggested  6  montla. 

Education — That  a  Federal  agency  umIt^ 
an  annual  school  Burvey  to  determine  tfas 
number  and  ethnic  classification  of  til  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  all  public  schools  and  oaa. 
pile  such  data  by  States,  by  school  dlstricte, 
(and)  by  individual  schools.  This  would  b« 
of  value  In  framing  laws  to  require  "radsl 
balance"  In  each  school  In  the  Nation. 
Training  programs 

Employment — Government  to  set  up  vooa- 
tlonal  training  and  retraining  programs  for 
youths,  "and  particularly  minority  group 
youths,"  and  offer  Govemment-subsldlaBd 
employment. 

Housing -Withhold  FHA  and  VA  law 
gu;irantees  froen  developers  who  dlsorlmln»*» 
In  sales  of  reeldeocee.  This  has  been  d<XM 
by  Executive  order 

Housing — Police  all  lending  agencies,  pob- 
lic  and  private,  to  require  nondlscrlminatloo 
in  extending  mortgage  credit. 

Housing — Require  that  all  houses  repos- 
sessed by  FHA  and  VA  be  offered  for  resslt 
without  discrimination,  wherever  located. 

Justice^— Make  police  officers  liable  to  Fed- 
eral criminal  and  or  civil  actions  for  lUefal 
pnx-edures  In  carrying  out  their  duties,  and 
make  cities  and  counties  Jointly  liable  for 
payment  of  damages  obtained  against  poUoc 
In  lawsuits. 

Justice — Empower  the  Attorney  General  to 
initiate  civil  suits  to  prevent  exclusion  of 
Negroes  from  jury  service. 

TITLK     VI.     WrrHBOLDINC    FEDERAL    niNDS 

Title  VI  erf  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1»M 
requires  "nondiscrimination  In  federally 
assisted    programs." 

It  also  gives  conservatives,  particularly 
conservative  Republicans,  opportunities  to 
twit  those  southern  Democratic  Congress- 
men who  tend  to  "vote  liberal  on  everything 
that's  not  racial. '" 

The  purpose  of  the  title  Is  to  deny  use  of 
Federal  funds  on  projects  In  which  Federal 
ofQcials  find  some  form  oX  racial,  religious, 
or  ethnli  discrimination. 

It  provides  that  "each  Federal  department 
and  agency  which  Is  empowered  to  extend 
Federal  lizkanclal  assistancs  to  any  program 
or  activity,  by  way  of  grant,  contract,  or 
loan,  shall  taks  action  to  bar  dlscrlmlnatlMi 
with  respsct  to  such  program  or  activity. 

"Such  action  may  be  taken  by  •  •  •  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  of  general  appUcSr 
blllty.   •    •    • 

"No  such  rule,  regulation,  or  order  shall 
become  effective  unless  and  until  approved 
by  the  President."  according  to  the  act. 
Hearing  required 
The  agency  Is  required  to  hold  a  heartnf 
and  make  a  determination  prior  to  acting. 
Even  then  the  Federal  department  must  H^ 
"compliance  •   •   •  by  voluntary  means." 

Once  imposed,  the  ban  on  Federal  fundi 
may  be  appealed  by  "any  jjerson  aggrleted 
(including  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  and  any  agency  of  either)." 

This  title  was  made  tougher  by  the  Houit 
In  striking  out  a  phrase — "other  than  a  con- 
tract of  insurance  or  guarantee" — whleb 
would  have  exempted  Federal  Insurance  on 
bank  and  savings  and  loan  association  de- 
posits, and  perhaps  even  on  FHA  and  VA 
mortgage  credit  guarantees. 
No  revievo 
Another  deletion  of  a  requirement  thst  • 
fuU  report  of  Its  action  be  made  by  an  affWef 
to  the  House  and  Senate  committees  havlac 
legislative  authority  over  the  agency  30  d«^ 
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,r^  the  effective  date  of  the   cutoff  was 
'^^^t.rtcken    thus  removing  whatever  con- 
•Jf°  fi^^rSlew  authority  that  might  have 
fHat^i^^  m  the  committee's  bill. 
'^     ^nted    Texas    Republican    Congress- 

TS'^^"  '"  ^'^  "Washington  Re- 
!^t^SS^tltuents"  regarding  title  VI: 
»^LSio%^  I  do  not  U.lnk  It  probable,  title 
„T  .  •  •  could  help  the  poor  taxpayer.  It 
lould  eliminate  Federal  aid  U,  any  who  prac- 
«^e  dt^rlmlnatlon.  If  this  were  enforced  It 
-nuld^llmlnate  most  Federal  progranis,  cut 
Ceir Vdlng  and  save  money,  and  cause 
rremrn  to  private  endeavors.   •    •    •  I  am 

J!^^  who  are  strongest  for  civil  rights 
'w^^ld  n^  w^nt  to  give  up  any  of  the  hand- 

-!-Th1s\^\r,".oTe:r;oIes  .ow  this  bill 

--  ^of  ^F^^r  "/onlrof.  'T^:^^ 
.^h  programs  as  FHA,  Small  Bus  n ess  Ad- 
r^lnlsC-aUon.  and  through  the  use  of  subsl- 
SS  practically  anyone  who  buys  or  sells. 
dcS  business  with  the  Government,  or  dea^s 
imh    anyone    who    does    business    with    the 

""  Repr^entatlve  Donald  Rumsfeld  Repub- 
lican of  Illinois,  rose  to  support  title  VI 
and  the  target  of  his  words  was  unmistakably 
that  Kroup  of  liberal-leaning  southern  Con- 
gressmen who  are  quick  to  approve  mass  ve 
Federal  spending,  and  Join  their  conservative 
colleagties  only  when  race  is  an  Issue. 

•  "The  question,""  said  Rumsfeld,  Is  wheth- 
er Federal  tax  dollars,  collected  from  all  re- 
eardle&s  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
must  be  expended  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  or  national  origin.     Clearly  the  answer 

should  be  "Yes"    •    *    '  .    .       ^  ♦»,„♦  •♦ 

••Opponents  of  this  title  point  out  that  It 
constitutes  Federal  control.  To  this  I  must 
agree  It  U  obvious  Federal  control.  But 
Congress  has  a  proper  responsibility  to  rea- 
sonably  control    the   expenditure   of   Federal 

tax  dollars.  It  amazes  me  to  And  so  many 
who  seem  to  be  discovering  for  the  first  time 
that  with  Federal  Involvement  and  Federal 
money  comes  Federal  control. 

•••  '•  •  the  Nation  •  •  '  may  reap  an  un- 
expected benefit.  Hopefully,  recognizing  that 
Federal  conUol  follows  Federal  Involvement, 
tiie  people  of  the  country  and  the  Congress 
will  be  less  eager  to  support  a  multiplicity  of 
vast  domestic  Federal  spending  programs  to 
involve  the  Federal  Government  In  practical- 
ly everv  asp>ect  of  American  life. 

■Possibly  the  Congress  will  recognize  that 
many  domestic  problems  can  be  better  han- 
dled by  individuals  or  by  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments 

"I  am  optimistic  enough  to  hope  that  fu- 
ture programs  will  be  carefully  analyzed  to 
see  if  the  problems  Involved  might  not  be 
solved  more  economically,  more  efficiently, 
and  more  responslvely  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  at  the  State  or  local  level.  Not  until 
that  happens  will  the  American  people  see  a 
more  realistic  approach  to  many  of  the  prob- 
lems fiwing  this   •    •    •   Nation. 

Representative  Arthur  Winstead,  Demo- 
crat  of  Mississippi  expressed  fear  of  title  VI. 

•Tlie  powers  sought  In  this  title  would 
fttTeci  virtually  every  man,  woman  and  child, 
business  and  other  Institutions  In  this  coun- 
try Under  this  authority,  this  or  any  other 
admlni.^tration  could  effectively  withhold 
funds  under  the  guise  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion from  any  project  financed  directly  or 
indirectly  by  Federal  funds. 

•Pot.sed   to  strike 
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■  •  •  •  Many  Members  of  Congress  have 
openly,  or  in  more  secluded  confines,  ex- 
pre.'i'-ed  amazement  and  fear  regarding  this 
reqii »'.■=. t  It  Is  a  spear  poised  to  strike,  at  any 
moment  and  for  whatever  reason — racial  con- 
sideration being  a  subterfURe — at  any  oppon- 
enus  of  the  occupant  of  the  White  House. 

"My  Republican  colleagues  are  fully  aware 
of  lu  dangers.  Perhaps  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  need  a  little  prodding  to  make 
tliem    aware    that    no    political    party    has    a 


property  right  in  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
""The  President,  in  somewha*  less  frenzied 
moments,  betrayed  a  simUar  awareness. 
When  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  sug- 
gested this  method  to  club  the  State  of 
MlssLBslppl  into  line.  Mr.  Kennedy  emphat- 
ically disassociated  himself  from  the  proposal. 
He  announced  that  he  did  not  have  this 
power,  nor  did  he  think  any  President  should 

*"It  Is  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  problems 
are  not  solved  by  vlndlctlveness  and  punitive 
sanctions  We  have  on  numerous  occasions 
acted  on  a  contrary  premise;  that  is.  that  the 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare  outranked 
in  significance  the  eradication  of  segrega- 
tion Are  we  now  to  abandon  this  policy 
Judgment  on  the  narrow  grounds  that  we 
do  not  like  a  neighbor's  ethics  or  conduct? 
Grant  s  i-iewpoint 
Alabama's  Representative  George  Grant 
otft tpri  ' 

•'Tltie  VI,  providing  for  nondiscrimination 
In  federally  assisted  programs.  Is  aimed  di- 
rectly at  the  south.  This  will  greatly  en- 
danger the  Government's  programs  In  hous- 
ing education  and  welfare  because  It  is  very 
doubtful  that  Congress  will  appropriate  funds 

as   It  has  in   the   past."  

Mississippi's  Representative  ^™^^f.^^^ 
ABERNCTHY  had  tongue-ln-chcek,  but  serious 
purpose  m  mind,  when  he  offered  an  amend- 
ment late  in  the  House  debate. 

He  suggested  authorizing  the  President  to 
appoint  500  new  Federal  Judges,  and  "such 
additional  prosecuting  attorneys,  U.S.  mar- 
shals, investigators,  and  Jailers  as  he  deems 

"^H?^fu7ther  recommended  an  appropriation 
of  up  to  eiOO  million  "for  the  erection  of  ap- 
propriate jails,  prisons,  and  ;='>"^P°^'^,'^^,^°J 
the  incarceration  of  persons  found  guilty  at 
(Violating)  any  provisions  of  this  aet: 

"■Prortded  further,  That  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  authorized  to  carry  out  the  provlBlonis 
of  erecting  the  aforsesald  Jallhouse  projects, 
prisons,  and  compounds  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  VI  providing  for  the 
withholding  of  Federal  funds  in  areas  where 
discrimination  is  practiced."  ^_„„4. 

speaking  in  support  of  his  amendment. 
ABEkNrrHY  declared.  "These  Jails  are  for 
southern  white  folks  only.  -These  are  the 
people  whom  the  sponsors  of  the  »>U1  are 
after.  Of  course,  it  might  surprise  and  kick 
back  on  them,  but  I  know  they  e^P«c*  *« 
have  a  favorable  Attorney  General,  favorable 
administrators,  and  so  on. 

••Ud  to  now  every  sensible  amendment  has 

been  beaten  down.  •  •  '  '^XJ^^'^^^Z^^^^ 
bowed  to  the  pressure  of  the  Negro  mlnortty, 
as  well  as  some  religious  minority  or  mmor- 
Itles.  the  Identities  of  which  have  never  been 
mentioned,  although  they  have  been  called 
upon  to  put  them  In  the  record.  ^  ^  .  ^ 
"You  have  had  your  day,"  stated  Aber- 
NETHT  "The  object  has  been  to  reelect  your- 
selves to  this  body  and  to  win  the  elections 
for  your  party  in  November  •  •  •  I  regard 
many  of  you  as  my  personal  friends. 

••I  hate  to  say  this,  but  I  feel  I  must— I 
would  not  pay  the  price  to  go  to  Heaven  that 
many  of  you  are  paying  to  stay  In  Congress 
by  voting  for  this  monstrous  and  vicious 
measure.     This  leads  to  totalitarianism. 

Aberncthts  fellow  Mlsslsslpplan,  John 
Bell  Wh-liams,  addressed  bitter  remarks  at 
the     Reptiblican-northern    Democrat    coall- 

•••  •  •  I  do  not  hold  those  Members  In 
contempt  who  are  so  weak  as  to  surrender 
their  honest  convictions  to  this  crowd  ol 
agitators;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  my 
deepest  sympathy,  for  It  is  they,  not  I,  who 
will  have  to  answer  to  their  children  and 
their  children's  children  for  this  prostitution 
of  their  beliefs. 

"It  is  they,  not  I.  who  will  have  to  shoul- 
der the  blame  for  the  destruction  of  our 
Republic,  for  Indeed  that  must  be  the  even- 
tual result  of  this  kind  of  legislation." 


TTTLE    vn.    EQUAL    EMPLOYMENT    SECTION 

"The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the 
opportunity  for  employment  without  dU«- 
criminatlon  •  •  •  Is  a  right  of  all  persons 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
and  that  it  Is  the  national  policy  to  protect 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  be  free  from 
such  dtscrimination." 

So  states  the  opening  of  title  VII— Equal 
Employment  Opportunity — of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1963. 

The  title  seeks  to  require  all  employers, 
employment  agencies  and  labor  unions  to 
eliminate  discrimination  in  their  spheres, 
and  carries  the  force  of  injunction  law  and 
imprisonment  without  trial  by  Jury  and 
without  appeal  for  those  held  in  violation. 

Does  title  VII  set  up  a  "quota  basis"  for 
employment?  That  is,  will  businesses  be  re- 
quired to  hire  a  proportion  of  Negro  em- 
ployees approximating  the  proportion  in  the 
population  of  the  area? 

The  bin  doesn't  say  so.  but  its  backers  gave 
no  assurance  in  this  respect,  even  when 
alarmed  opponents  cited  the  "quota  system" 
as  a  certainty. 

More  can  be  drawn  from  Federal  actions 

in  this  respect. 

Fact-  A  death  sentence  on  a  rape  convic- 
tion was  reversed  by  the  U.S.  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  on  grotmds  Negroes  were 
"systematically  excluded"  from  jury  service 
ln"MobUe  County.  It  was  alleged  only  2  per- 
cent of  the  persons  on  the  jury  list  were  Ne- 
groes whereas  Negroes  make  up  30  percent 
of  the  population  here.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence or  testimony  that  any  Negroes  had 
been  stymied  in  efforts  to  qualUy  as  jurors. 
The  Jury  Commission  was  held  to  have  "sys- 
tematically excluded"  Negroes  in  faUlng  to 
recruit  them  for  Jury  duty. 

Fact:  Within  the  past  year  an  experienced 
postal  clerk,  white,  was  promoted  to  super- 
visor of  a  clerk  unit  of  the  MobUe  Poet  Office. 
His  promotion,  along  with  those  of  another 

White  man  and  a  Negro,  was  sent  to  the  high- 
er postal  authority  in  Memphis.  There  It 
was  kicked  back  with  instructions  to  replace 
the  white  clerk  supervisor  with  a  Negro  let- 
ter carrier  "to  improve  the  balance  of  Ne- 
groes at  the  supervisory  level." 

Fact:  Privately  owned,  taxpaylng  indus- 
trial firms  holding  Oovemment  contracts 
have  been  under  administrative  orders  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  to  adopt  personnel  poli- 
cies free  of  racial,  religious  or  ethnic  dis- 
crimination. The  committee  was  headed  un- 
til last  November  22  by  the  now  President 

Johnson. 

Ability  unnecessary 

The  unanimous  response  to  a  confidential 
poll  of  such  firms  was  that  "the  only  safe 
way  to  satisfy  Government  inspectors  is  to 
maintain  at  all  employment  levels  a  propor- 
tion of  non whites  approximately  equal  to 
the  proportion  of  nonwhltes  in  the  commu- 
nities in  which  plants  are  located  •••  ir- 
respective of  Job  qualifications." 

Under  the  committee's  authority,  special 
payments  were  made  under  those  Govern- 
ment contracts  to  cover  expenses  of  training 
and  upgrading  nonwhltes. 

Thus  the  Federal  Government  in  Its  court 
decisions,  as  an  employer,  and  as  overseer  of 
private  industry's  personnel  policies,  has  re- 
quired  a  "quota"  basis  for  judging  compli- 
ance with  the  Federal  wlH  irrespective  of  job 
qualifications. 

Salaries,  $20,000 
Title  VII  sets  up  an  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  of  five  members 
(at  »20.000  a  year  each),  to  administer  the 
act  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  administered 
labor-management  affairs.  It  Is  to  be  a  per- 
manent addition  to  the  lengthy  lUt  of  Gov- 
ernment bureaus. 

This  title  shall  become  effective  1  year 
after  the  date  of  Its  enactment,  and  shall, 
during    the    first    year,    apply    to    employers 
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of  more  than  100  persons,  In  the  second  year 
to  all  who  employ  more  than  60  persons, 
and  in  the  tblrd  yecw  and  thereafter  to  ail 
who  employ  more  than  25  persons. 

It  provides  for  a  series  of  "persuasive" 
moves  that  may  be  made  by  the  Commission 
before  the  case  is  token  to  Federal  court. 
Ck)mml88lon  orders  may  be  appealed  by  the 
employer,  and  the  Commission  may  obtain 
Federal  court  authority  to  enforce  Its  orders. 
Two  violation.f 

The  title  takes  up  26  of  the  54  pages  of 
the  printed  act  as  approved  by  the  House. 
It  makes  It  illegal  for  an  employer 

( 1 )  To  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  discharge 
any  Individual,  or  otherwise  to  discriminate 
against  any  Individual  with  respect  to  his 
compensation,  terms,  conditions  or  priv- 
ileges of  employment,  because  of  such  In- 
dividual's race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  na- 
tional origin:  or 

(2)  To  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  his 
employee*  In  any  way  which  would  deprive 
or  tend  to  deprive  any  Individual  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  or  otherwise  adversely 
affect  his  stotus  as  an  employee,  because  of 
such  Individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or 
national  origin. 

Employment     agencies     and     unions     are 
placed  under  corresponding  prohibitions. 
TtDO  groups  excluded 

In  the  House  debate,  two  groups  of  people 
were  excluded  from  the  protection  of  the 
law — atheists  and  members  of  Communist- 
front  organizations. 

The  act  exempts  cases  In  which  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin  (but  not  race)  Is  a 
"bona  flde  occupational  qualification,"  and 
releases  schools,  colleges,  universities,  and 
other  educational  institutions  which  are  "In 
whole  or  in  subetontlEil  part,  owned,  sup- 
ported, controlled,  or  managed  by  i>articular 
religions  or  religious  societies." 

The  Commission  Is  empowered  to  make 
written  agreements  with  existing  State  agen- 
cies created  for  the  same  purpose  and  to 
abstain  from  action  In  the  areas  covered  by 
the  compact.  However,  the  Commission  has 
authority  to  decide  whether  the  State  agency 
does  or  can  exercise  its  powers  effectively, 
and  may  assume  Jurisdiction  as  It  pleases. 
Jury  trial  denied 

It  was  noted  In  the  House  debate  that  most 
State  laws  on  this  subject  set  up  punitive 
clauses  under  which  an  accused  may  obtoin 
trial  by  Jury,  while  this  act  denies  that  right. 

When  a  complaint  la  referred  to  Federal 
court,  a  Judge  may  designate  a  "master"  to 
hear  It  and  maJce  recommendations  to  the 
court.  The  "master"  will  be  paid  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  the  court,  plxis  expenses. 

The  Conunlsslon's  agents  are  given  access 
to  the  private  personnel  records  of  all  com- 
panies within  its  Jurisdiction,  and  the  con- 
tent of  these  personnel  flies.  Employers  are 
required  to  post  notices  prescribed  by  the 
Conunlsslon. 

The  title  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$2.6  million  for  the  Commission  during  the 
flrst  year,  and  $10  million  during  the  second 
and  succeeding  years. 

It  was  noted  In  the  House  debate  that  the 
NLRB  did  not  require  a  $10  million  budget 
until  the  mld-1950'8,  some  20  years  after  It 
was  created. 

Industry  commissar 

It  was  assailed  by  Representative  Robert 
SiKES.  Democrat,  of  Florida,  as  "part  of  a 
catchall  bill  which  would  reduce  all  Ameri- 
can enterprise  to  a  commissar  dictated 
shambles  and  all  American  employees  to  a 
common  dull  level." 

Asserting  that  Russia  discarded  the  Idea, 
SiKEs  said.  "It  would  not  work  even  under 
a  totolltarlan  system.  You  cannot,  by  law, 
make  all  men  equal;  make  everyone  conform. 
It  Just  win  not  work." 

Then  the  Florida  Panhandle  Congressman 
declared,  "When  Khrushchev  said  he  would 


bury  the  West,  he  probably  had  In  mind  a 
procedure  Just  like  this,  by  which  America 
would  destroy  itwslf.  But  In  his  wildest 
dreams.  I  doubt  that  he  envisioned  our  two 
major  political  parties  scrambling  for  top 
hold  on  the  shovel  with  which  to  dig  th« 
grave. 

"This  bill  would  kill  the  American  free 
enterprise  system.  The  great  Industrial  sys- 
tem which  has  been  our  pride  Is  built  on 
Initiative.  There  can  be  no  initiative  where 
Incentive  Is  destroyed  by  incesfiant  Interfer- 
ence; where  you  dare  not  reward  ability  for 
fear  you  will  be  charged  with  discrimination, 
where  you  must  employ  not  skill  but  one  of 
every  kind,  class,  religion,  and  color." 

Mississippi's  Thomas  O.  Abeknethy  red- 
dened the  faces  of  many  of  the  bills  backers 
when  he  asked  them  how  many  had  colored 
employees  In  their  offices.  Only  James  Roose- 
velt and  James  Corman.  California  Demo- 
crats, had  Negro  staff  aids. 

Demanded  Abernetht.  "If  there  are  no 
others,  then  these  Congressmen  are  guilty  of 
fixing  double  standards,  one  for  others  and 
another  for  themselves.  I  know  of  a  good 
many  Members  •  •  •  who  have  staffs  which 
are  all  white.  Tet,  they  voted  •  •  •  to  force 
everyone  else  to  Integrate  their  office  and 
business  personnel." 

Winstead'3  plea 

Pleaded  Mississippi's  Representative  Ar- 
thur Winsteao.  "I  remind  you  that  the  road 
to  tyranny,  like  that  to  hell,  is  paved  with 
good  Intentions.  In  the  name  of  our  blessed 
liberty,  I  beseech  you  to  study  these  facts 
and  on  final  vote  to  reject  this  bill  as  far 
beyond  the  power  and  wisdom  of  Congress  to 
enact." 

Representative  R.  Walter  Riehlmak,  Re- 
publican, of  Npw  York,  complained  that  "too 
many  American  citizens  are  not  being  treat- 
ed with  the  courtesy  and  respect  due  them." 
Conceding  that  "the  difficulty  In  this  area  af 
personal  relations  stems  from  the  feelings  In 
human  hearts  and  minds  •  •  •  (that)  •  •  • 
cannot  be  eradicated  by  the  legislative  proc- 
ess," he  reaffirmed  his  support  of  the  bill. 

Another  legislator  quoted  Father  Theodore 
M.  Heeburgh,  pre.«ildent  of  Notre  Dame  and 
a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
as  follows: 

"Law.  defining  the  goals  and  standards  of 
the   community,    Is   Itself   one   of   the    great 
changers  of  minds  and  hearts." 
Haley's  retort 

Retorted  Representative  Jamxs  Halet, 
Democrat,  of  Florida.  "Legislation  cannot  set 
up  a  situation  in  this  country  for  the  20 
million  people  who  do  not  want  equal  rights 
but  who  do  want  preferential  rights  •  •  • 
(and)  •  •  •  a  majority  of  these  people  who 
wish  preferential  rights  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  any  legUlatlon  that  might  pass  this 
House." 

He  continued,  "It  will  not  bring  harmony 
between  the  races  *  •  *  this  Is  no  civil  rights 
bill;  it  Is  an  unwarranted  extension  of  Fed- 
eral control  over  the  lives  and  businesses  of 
all  Americans." 

Representotlve  Emanuel  Celler,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York,  who  ramrodded  the  bill 
for  the  trmjority  Democrats,  squirmed  un- 
easily after  Mississippi's  Representative  Wn.- 
liam  Colmek  proposed  to  relieve  employers 
of  any  requirement  to  hire  Communists. 

Colmer  had  recalled  that  In  1941.  the 
sponsor  of  the  flrst  FEPC  bill.  Representative 
Vlto  Marcantonlo,  Democrat,  of  New  York, 
voted  against  his  own  bill  when  Communists 
were  excluded  from  its  preferential  list. 
Why  exclude  RedsT 

Celler  claimed  the  bill  had  nothing  to  do 
"with  political  or  subversive  activities  •  •  • 
(but)  •  •  •  I  do  not  oppose  (the  exclusion 
of  Communists)." 

Freshman  Representative  Rogers  Morton, 
Republican,  of  Maryland,  expressed  the 
plight  of  those  legislators  forced  to  swallow 
the  whole  bill.     He  said: 


"To  me.  the  proposition  of  Feder«l  i    

in  the  area  of  hiring  ajad  firing,  and  tb«^ 
quirement  of  lr>dustry  and  labor  to  (Mim 
the  roet«r  of  their  people,  their  raiZ^ 
their  color,  and  their  origin.  extra0tii^!| 
freedom  from  our  enterprise  and  wUL  te 
time,  sap  the  strength  of  our  economy, 

"All  things  In  this  business  of  leglaUttii> 
must  be  average  and  evaluated.  Even  Ctth 
title  VII  In  the  bill— though  I  wUl  vot*  te 
every  amendment  to  get  it  out — I  wuj  m. 
for  the  bill." 

Bald  Representative  Roosevelt  of  the  bin- 
"It  will  bo  a  clear  aid  to  our  very  fljie  jujl 
clple  of  free  enterprise  There  will  be  ooat 
savings  and  much  help  given  to  conimunltlii 
SA)  far  as  school  dropouts,  Juvenile  <i»i«n_ 
quency.  and  other  matters  are  ooncemsd. 
Instead  of  being  a  deterrent  to  our  fret  «. 
terprlse  system,  it  wlU  be  Indeed  a  great  aid." 
What  of  business? 

Replied  Representative  John  Dowdy,  Daa- 
ocrat.  of  Texas,  "And  what  becomes  of  buM. 
ness  management  during  the  Incessant  hu> 
assment  of  Investigations,  reports,  heart np 
lawsuits?" 

Warned  Representullve  J.  Russell  Totoi 
Democrat,  of  Georgia :  "There  Is  no  need  for 
this  legislation.  This  bill  would  find  Its  ap. 
proprlate  place  in  Russia's  Soviet  lyitMB 
•  •  •  may  I  warn  you  that  American  cltlant 
will  not  hold  this  Congress  guiltless  for  forc- 
ing this  kind  of  legislation  upon  them." 

Stated  Representative  Louis  C.  Wymav. 
Republican,  of  New  Hampshire.  "•  •  •  It  !§ 
the  sheerest  hypocrisy  to  contend  that  by  w 
defining  such  private  conduct  that  It  b«- 
comes  constitutionally  amendable  to  PedenI 
law  when  the  power  to  enact  that  law  wu 
never  given  to  the  Federal  Government  la 
the  Constitution.  It  is  hypocrisy  comp>ouad- 
ed  by  fraud  upon  the  people  to  Ignore  tharn 
basic  truths  because  some  Members  believt 
there  are  more  votes  for  their  reelection  to 
be  found  in  perp>etratlng  the  fraud  than  In 
protecting  the  constitutional  rights  of  •  •  • 
all  the  people." 

Added  Tuten,  "The  freedom  of  all  races  of 
every  color  and  origin  is  definitely  at  stake.* 

Wyman  then  asked  whether  "we  Btu>u)d 
with  this  legislation  say,  'Damn  the  Coostt- 
tullon,  full  speed  ahead.'    Of  course  not." 

title    VIII     VOTINO    statistics 

Backeie  of  the  controversial  Civil  Right! 
Act  of  -IQea  made  no  pretense  about  UU« 
VIII.  They  admitted  It  was  aimed  exclu- 
sively at  the  South,  with  a  view  toward  penal- 
izing those  States  which  allegedly  deprln 
citizens  of  their  voting  rights. 

The  intent  of  the  title's  backers  Is  to  re- 
duce the  Souths  representation  in  the  HouM. 

States  title  Vin— Registration  and  voUnf 
statistics: 

"The  Secretary  of  Conimerce  shall  promptly 
conduct  a  survey  to  compile  registration  ud 
voting  statistics  In  such  geographic  areas  M 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Commlailon 
on  Civil  Rights.  Such  a  survey  and  oom- 
pllatlon  shall,  to  the  extent  recommended 
by  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Include 
a  count  of  persons  of  voting  age  by  reoe, 
color,  and  national  origin,  and  a  determlnft" 
tlon  of  the  extent  to  which  said  persone  ere 
registered  to  vote,  and  have  voted  In  any 
Statewide  primary  or  general  election  to 
which  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  ot 
Representatives  are  nominated  or  elected, 
since  January  1.  1960.  Such  Information 
shall  also  be  collected  and  compiled  In  con- 
nection with  the  Nineteenth  Decennial  C5en- 
sus,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Congre* 
may  prescribe. 

Note  that  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rlgbti 
Is  empowered  to  select  the  geographic  «•* 
In  which  any  such  statistical  study  is  to  t$ 
made,  and  will  set  up  criteria  to  be  developed 
by  the  survey. 

Wanted  all  areas 

Representotlve  Willjam  M.  Tuck.  Vtaa^ 
crat.  of  Virginia,   attempted  to  amend  tfc» 
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.^  to  provide  tuat  "such  l'^'^*"?,^  " 
*^  out  in  Utle  vm  •  •  •  be  gathered 
•  ^1  orer  the  United  Stotes  and  not  Just 
^'''^Jlijr^^-  designated  by  the  CivU 
„,_»,♦■  oommlsalon. 

■fti^OnteTout  that  such  a  survey  as 
JC^  would  not  have  to  be  made  of  a 
?SS7st«te  under  the  administration's  bill, 
r^T^uld  be  of  a  particular  congressional 
SLS  for  iL  purpose  at  Intimidating  that 

^^riS^^titlve  EMANUEL  Celler.  Democrat. 
-*  M»«  York  dispelled  any  hopes  the  former 
SoJei^or  of  Virginia  may  have  had  that  the 
^'rights  boosters  would  accept  his  amend- 

"^Tht:  Tuck  amendment,  In  Cellers  words, 
"would  widen  the  areas  to  Include  the  entire 
hIuoL  I  think  that  would  be  Idle  and  It 
wouW  be  fax  better  to  limit  the  so-called 
InTCStlgatlon  to  certoln  areas. 
Costs  are  cited 

-In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  burden  and 
po,t  .  •  •  the  survey  required  will  be  made 
oaly  in  those  geographic  arees  speclfled  by 
tbe  Commission  on  Civil  RlghU 
(Vhlch  has)  been  laboring  •  •  *  for  a  long. 
lonK  time  on  this  subject.  They  have  the 
^exw^rtlse.'  They  know  where  the"""  ^^^ 
den^s  (Of  voting  rights)  and  where  there 
are  no  denials. 

"Thus  there  Is  no  reason  to  incur  the 
added  cost  of  a  naUonwlde  compilation  when 
a  more  selective  survey  can  provide  the  de- 
sired   and    needed     Information,"     declared 

Celi>er.  , 

Nowhere  else  in  the  54-page  bill  U  there 
any  consideration  given  to  its  cost.  The  only 
Mtlmate  made  was  by  the  US  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  that  was  that  enforcement  of  the 
bin  would  cost  $15.5  million  in  the  flrst  year. 
But  the  House  majority  shouted  down  an 
effort  to  limit  the  cost  to  that  figure. 
Afore  forthright 
Representotlve  Charlks  McC.  Mathias.  Jr.. 
Republican,  of  Maryland,  was  more  forth- 
right about  the  motive  behind  title  Vin. 

"In  all  candor."  he  said.  "1  am  sure  we  all 
understand  that  the  basU  of  this  title  when 
it  was  first  originated  was  the  second  section 
of  the  14th  amendment." 

With  such  a  survey  In  hand,  Mathias  said. 
Congress  "would  then  be  in  a  position  to 
Implement  the  second  section  of  the  14th 
amendment  if  It  is  necessary  to  do  so." 

The  14th  amendment,  adopted  at  bayonet 
point  in  1868  at  a  time  when  radical  Re- 
publicans sought  to  perpetuate  themselves 
in  office  through  the  manipulation  of  bloc 
voting  by  illiterate  freedmen.  contains  this 
second  section: 

Can  be  reduced 


"Let  me  give  you  some  flgrures."  said 
Staeblxr. 

He  proceeded  to  cite  figure*  purpcailng  to 
show  that  63.8  percent  of  aU  adults  cast 
votes  in  the  1960  presidential  election,  with 
Idaho,  at  80.7  percent,  Utah,  New  Hamp- 
shire, North  Dakota,  South  Dakoto,  and 
West  Virginia  topping  the  list. 

"Mr.  Chairman,"  stoted  Staebler,  "the  six 
lowest  Stotes  have  these  percentages:  Arkan- 
sas 41  1-  Virginia,  33.4;  Alabama,  31.1;  South 
Carolina,  30.5;  Georgia,  30.4,  and  Mississippi. 

25  5  " 

On  these  figures  the  civil  rlghtcrs  would 
apparently  rest  their  case  lor  reducing  the 
number  of  southerners  In  Congress,  with- 
out consideration  of  qualifications  of  voters. 
desire  to  vote.  etc. 

Harder  assault 


"RepresentoUves  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  Stotes  accc«-dlng  to  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  each  Btote  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to 
vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  elec- 
tors for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  Stotes.  Representotlves  in  Congress, 
the  executive  and  Judicial  officers  of  a  Stote, 
or  the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof,  is 
denied  to  any  of  the  male  Inhabltonto  of 
such  Stote.  being  21  years  of  age  and  citi- 
zens of  the  United  Stotes,  or  in  any  way 
abridged,  except  for  participation  In  rebel- 
lion, or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  represento- 
tlon  therein  shall  be  reduced  In  the  propor- 
tion which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens 
shall  bear  to  the  whole  citizens  21  years  of 
age  In  such  Stote." 

By  Invoking  this  unused  secUoa,  or 
threatening  to.  civil  righto  activisto  hope  to 
punish  or  Intlmldato  the  South  into  ac- 
cepting their  preecription  for  interracial 
relations. 

Representotlve  Nxn.  Staebler,  Democrat, 
of  Michigan,  Indicated  the  basis  on  which 
Congress  would  find  the  South  "guilty"  of 
denying  Negroes  their  right  to  Toto. 


Representotlve  Samuel  Stratton,  Demo- 
crat of  New  York,  told  the  House  he  fa- 
vored an  even  more  direct  assault  on  the 
South's  representotlon,  in  a  bill  he  had  In- 
troduced, but  said.  -I  am  willing  to  refrain 
from  pressing  my  own  legislation  •  •  •  to 
get  a  broiider  measure  •  •  •  which  we  can 
reasonably  expect  to  pass  In  the  other  body 
(Senate)." 

Representotlve  David  N.  Henderson,  Demo- 
crat otf  North  Carolina,  expreesed  amaze- 
ment "that  we  hear  admitted  so  openly  that 
the  purpose  of  the  provision  •  •  •  is  focused 
at  certain  areas  in  these  United  Stotes. 
•  ••  In  all  sincerity  and  in  all  seriousness 
I  say  that  voting  stotlstics  can  'oe  helpful. 
I  will  support  them,  but  for  them  to  be  help- 
ful they  must  be  reliable  and  they  must  be 
nationwide  and  not  limited  to  any  geogr^h- 

Ical  area. 

"I  am  interested  in  what  the  voting  situa- 
tion is  with  regard  to  Puerto  Rlcans  in  New 
York  as  vroU  as  I  am  with  regard  to  Negroes 
In  the  South  or  AsiatlCE  In  California.  We 
will  not  get  this  If  the  gun  is  pointed  at  cer- 
tain areas.  The  survey  should  be  nation- 
wide." 

Most  blatant 

Representotlve  Gnxis  W.  Long,  Democrat, 
of  Louisiana,  denounced  the  majority's  bill: 
"It  Is  not  calling  for  an  unbiased,  factual 
study  of  the  whole  country,  mind  you,  but 
only  those  areas  selected  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  •  •  •  it  Is  obviously  to  be  used 
as  a  weapon  against  areas  of  some  Southern 
Stotes  which  the  conunlsslon  has  said  • 
nave  a  low  ratio  of  Negro  voters.  •  •  •  If  this 
la  not  discrimination  in  the  most  blatant 
form,  I  am  sadly  mlstoken." 

Representotlve  George  Huddleston,  Jr., 
Democrat,  of  Alabama,  propoeed  an  amend- 
ment that  would  read  "and  have  had  their 
votes  properly  counted." 

He  said  he  wanted  figures  to  show  how 
many  votes  are  not  included  In  totols,  how 
many  are  stolen,  how  many  balloto  stuffed, 
and  so  forth. 

Said  HuTWLEOTON,  "It  is  as  essential  a 
guarantee  of  our  constitutional  liberties  that 
every  voter's  ballot  be  counted  as  it  Is  for 
him  to  cast  that  ballot."  adding,  "unless  both 
righto  exist,  then  there  Is  no  constitutional 
right  of  suffrage." 

This  gave  Representotlve  H.  R.  GROSs.  Re- 
pubUcan.  of  Iowa,  opportunity  to  comment 
on  a  1948  vote  fraiKX  that  produced  an  87- 
voto  "landslide"  victory  in  a  Texas  senatorial 
oonteet  In  which  more  than  a  million  bal- 
loto were  cast. 

He  noted  that  "a  Federal  Judge  •••  (In- 
vestigating claims  of  oomiptlon)  •  •  •  f°J^ 
Ijallot  lx)xe«  in  some  instances  stiiffed  with 
trash  and  shredded  newspapers." 
Black  intervened 
At  another  point  in  the  debate  Obobb  al- 
luded to  that  elecUon,  charging  that  VS. 
Supreme  Oourt  Justice  Hxigo  Black  inter- 
vened to  halt  further  probdng  by  a  three- 
Judge  Federal  panel. 

In  the  election  referred  to,  one  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson    was    elected   Senator    o^er    former 


Texas  Gov.  Coke  Stevenson  •   •   •  and  went 
on  to  bigger  things. 

The  Huddleston  amendment,  along  wltn 
one  propoeed  by  Representotlve  Dow  Fuqua. 

*  Democrat  of  Florida,  to  substituto  the  word 
"Congress"  for  "Commission  on  Civil  Righto." 
was  defeated  by  voice  voto. 

Representotlve  Charles  E.  Bennett,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Florida,  commented  bitterly  on  the 

bill: 

Commies  allowed 

'In  our  country  we  allow  people  to  be- 
long to  the  ConununUt  Party,  which  seeks  to 
overthrow  our  Government.  We  allow  peo- 
ple to  refuse  to  salute  our  American  flag. 
We  allow  people  to  refuse  to  fight  for  our 
country.  We  are  extremely  tolerant  of  peo- 
ple who  want  to  see  our  country  fall  or 
who  want  no  part  in  helping  it.  Much  of 
this  tolerance  is  based  upon  misconstruction 
of  our  doctrine  of  religious  freedom.  Yet 
we  are  told  that  this  bill  •  •  •  is  a  moral  mat- 
ter demanded  by  our  religious  Ideals.  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  a  paradox  here. 

"In  a  country  which  tolerates  all  sorto 
of  peculiar  behavior  based  upon  religious 
convictions,  is  it  not  possible  that  thoee 
same  concepte  of  religious  toleration  should 
allow  people  to  teach  their  children  to  love 
all  people  of  all  races,  but  discourage  cloee 
associations  that  may  lead  to  Intermarriage 
with  members  of  other  races? 


titlk  IX  and  x.  remand  to  state  courts; 
mediation  service 
Title  IX  U  the  "sleeper"  in  the  Civil  Righto 
Act  of  1964.  and  likely  will  cause  more  mis- 
chief than  the  rest  of  the  package  lumped 
together. 

It  wUl  grant  to  racial  agltotors  a  Federal 
license  to  violate  Stote  and  local  laws,  and 
will  confer  substanUal  Immunity  against 
Stote  court  injunctions,  lawsulto.  and  crim- 
inal prosecution. 

Further,  If  defendante  in  any  legal  action 
In  Stote  courte  seek  lengthy  delays  in  the 
handling  of  their  cases,  they  will  be  able 
to  use  title  rx  to  obtain  them,  even  if  their 
grounds  are  entirely  without  merit.  This 
could  result  In  the  most  monumentol  legal 
snarl  in  history. 

Resourceful  as  the  framers  of  the  biU  were 
m  aiming  other  sections  speciflcally  at  the 
South,  they  weren't  able  to  do  that  with  title 
IX,  sa  that  the  confusion  will  doubtless  be 
nationwide. 

Title  IX — "Procedure  After  Bemoval  in 
Civil  Righto  Cases" — reads: 

"■ntle  28  of  the  United  Stotes  Code,  sec- 
tion 1447(d).  Is  amended  to  read  as  fcAlows: 
Not  revietoable 
"An  order  remanding  a  case  to  the  Stote 
co\irt  from  which  It  wa«  remoyed  Is  not 
reviewable  on  appeal  or  otherwise,  except 
that  an  order  remanding  a  case  to  the  Stote 
court  from  which  it  was  removed  pursuant 
to  section  1443  of  this  title  shall  be  review- 
able by  appeal  or  otherwise.'  " 

New  to  the  clause  is  everything  that  fol- 
lows the  comma. 

Now,  what  does  all  this  mean? 
Just  that  the  defendant  in  any  legal  pro- 
ceeding in  State  court— Injunction,  lawsuit, 
c«-   criminal    prosecution— may   remove    the 
case  from  the  Stote  court  or  Federal  court 
on  a  simple  claim  that  he  cannot  enforce  in 
the  Stote  court  some  civil  right. 
Federal  fudge 
If  his  grounds  are  valid,  the  Federal  Judge 
will  take  Jurisdiction  and  schedule  the  case 
for  trial. 

If  his  grounds  are  frivolous,  or  otherwise 
faU  to  confer  JurisdicUon  on  Federal  court, 
the  Judge  wUl  remand  the  case  back  to  the 
Stote  court. 

But.  under  Utle  IX,  If  the  grounds  for  re- 
moval to  Federal  court  concern  clvU  righto, 
the  person  enjoined,  sued  or  prosecuted  can 
appeal  a  Federal  Judge's  order  returning  the 
case  to  Stote  Jurisdiction. 
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Tben  It  will  "be  months,  maybe  year*,  be- 
fore a  Inderal  appeals  court  can  get  around 
to  considering  the  case.    U  delay  la  of  value 
to  the  defendant.  It  Is  thus  accomplished. 
State  powerless 

During  the  time  that  a  final  ruling  on 
Jvirlsdlctlon  Lb  pending,  the  State  court  Is 
powerless  to  enforce  an  Injunction,  schedule 
a  lawsuit  for  trial,  or  prosecute  a  criminal 
charge. 

Stated  Representative  John  Dowdt.  Dem- 
ocrat of  Texas,  In  House  debate:  "Title 
IX  Is  the  'sleeper'  In  this  package;  It  is 
a  direct  slap  at  U.S.  district  Judges;  It 
would  cause  chaos  In  the  administration 
of  Justice  In  the  State  courts;  It  Is  de- 
signed to  paralyze  the  process  of  all  State 
courts  in  the  field  of  civil  rights;  It 
would  give  so-called  clvU  rights  groups  a 
special  'weapon.'  to  use  tbe  terminology  of 
Attorney  William  M  Kunstler.  counsel  tor 
CORE;  It  would  effectively  prevent  for  a  long 
period  of  time  any  trial.  Federal  or  State." 
Illustration   given 

Dowdt  told  of  a  case  last  August  which 
Illustrates  the  way  In  which  title  IX  will 
license  racial  agitation. 

"In  a  civil  case  In  which  a  SUte  court 
has  entered  a  temporary  restraining  order, 
removal  would  oust  one  State  court  of  Juris- 
diction." Dowdy  stUd. 

"An  example  of  what  can  happen  is  the 
recent  Clinton,  La.,  case 

"The  Parish  of  East  Pellclana  wius  prose- 
cuting a  request  for  an  injunction  filed  In  a 
State  court  on  August  30.  1963.  against 
CORE  and  others  who  had  been  conducting — 
with  the  usual  violence— a  typical  nonvio- 
lent civil  rights  operation  in  that  commun- 
ity. A  temporary  restraining  order  against 
certain  unlawful  activities  was  Issued  on 
that  date,  and  the  hearing  for  a  preliminary 
injunction  was  fixed  for  August  28. 
Without  notice 

"A  few  minutes  before  trial  on  August  28. 
and  without  notice,  a  removal  petition  was 
filed  by  defendants,  halting  State  court  ac- 
tion. 

"The  U.S.  district  court  extended  the  re- 
straining order  to  maintain  the  status 
quo.  set  a  heao-ing  on  the  removal  peti- 
tion for  September  6.  and  on  September 
13  remanded  the  case  to  the  State  court. 

"During  the  Interval,  most  of  the  witnesses 
sought  (by  the  State)  were  removed  from 
the  State,  and  CORE  agents  hid  out  and 
dodged  service  after  the  State  court  resumed 
action. 

"A  hearing  in  the  State  court  was  sched- 
uled for  October  14.  and  during  thU 
hearing,  CORE  counsel  announced  that  the 
U.S.  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  had  is- 
sued a  stay  order  pending  its  determination 
of  Jxirlsdiction  to  hear  an  appeal  from  the 
district  court's  remand  order. 
Bobby  testifying 

"On  October  15,  while  application  was 
being  made  to  the  Judge  who  Issued  the  stay 
order,  the  Attorney  General  was  testifying  In 
Washington  for  the  legislation  contained  in 
title  rx. 

"The  Federal  appeals  Judge  refused  to  con- 
sider dissolving  the  8ta>  order,  in  spite  of  its 
clear  Illegality,  and  even  after  a  lengthly 
hearing  In  Atlanta,  the  fifth  circuit  refused 
to  take  any  action. 

"As  soon  as  the  fifth  circuit  stay  was 
Issued,  CORE  agents  who  had  been  In  hiding 
from  State  court  subpenas  emerged  and  op- 
erated openly  and  publicly. 

"The  fifth  circuit  still  has  not  ruled,  and 
the  State  coiort  Is  powerless  to  prevent  illegal 
activities  by  racial  agitators. 

Occur  automatically 

"With  the  passage  of  title  IX.  this  wUl 
occur  automatically  upon  the  simple  filing 
of  a  removal  petition  by  the  agitators' 
lawyers. 


Concluded  Dowdt  : 

"Allowing  appeal  from  remand,  eepeclally 
In  a  highly  flammable  atmosphere,  leaves  a 
yacuum  in  which  law  and  order  may  well 
falter." 

This  Is  the  apparent  objective  of  the  bill's 
authors,  because  with  the  failure  of  local 
law  enforcement,  the  door  Is  thrown  open 
to  federal  action  and  military  occupation. 

It  shoud  be  understood  that  removal  from 
State  to  Federal  covirt  can  be  achieved  with- 
out approval  of  any  Judge.  Merely  the  filing 
of  a  petition,  with  supporting  papers,  halts 
all  action  In  State  court. 

Ruling  stalled 

Not  even  a  ruling  by  the  Federal  district 
court  can  get  things  rolling  again,  as  his 
ruling  is  stalled  by  an  appeal  of  his  order  to 
remand  the  case  to  State  coxirt. 

"It  is  obvious."  said  Representative  Dowdy, 
"that  to  allow  an  appeal  as  to  whether  the 
case  was  properly  remanded  would  cause 
great  delay  in  the  prosecution  of  the  case 

"On  the  other  hand,  not  allowing  an  appeal 
merely  requires  that  the  litigation  proceed 
Any  Federal  rights  claimed  can.  under  any 
circumstances,  be  reviewed  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  by  direct  appellate  pro- 
cedure." 

While  the  proposed  change  in  the  law  is 
designed  to  favor  only  civil  rights  agitators, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  lawyers  need- 
ing time  In  all  sorts  of  cases  will  adapt 
the  change  to  their  clients"  advantage. 

In  spite  of  all  the  dangers  posed  by  this 
measure,  and  they  were  eloquently  described 
In  the  House  debate,  the  House  defeated  an 
amendment  that  would  have  retained  the 
present  law,  118  to  76. 

That  vote  behind  them,  the  House  heard 
Representative  Robert  T.  Ashmore.  Demo- 
crate,  of  South  Carolina.  Introduced  Title  X: 
Establishment  of  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  Service,  which 
would  be  headed  by  a  $20.000-a-year  Director, 
is  "to  provide  assistance  to  communities  and 
persons  therein  in  resolving  disputes,  dis- 
agreements, or  difficulties  relating  to  dis- 
criminatory practices  based  on  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  which  Impair  the  rights  of 
persons  in  such  communities  under  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
which  affect  or  may  affect  Interstate  com- 
merce. It  may  offer  Its  services  in  cases  of 
such  disputes,  disagreements,  or  difficulties 
whenever.  In  Its  Judgment,  peaceful  relations 
among  the  citizens  of  the  community  In- 
volved are  threatened  thereby,  and  It  may 
offer  Its  services  either  upon  Its  own  motion 
or  upon  the  request  of  an  appropriate  State 
or  local  official  or  other  Interested  person." 

The  personnel  of  the  Service,  not  to  exceed 
six  mediators,  are  barred  from  divulging 
confidential  Information  and  from  engag- 
ing in  investigative  or  proBecuting  functions 
of  any  agency  involved  In  court  action. 

The  proposition  was  accepted  by  the  rights 
bill  floor  leaders.  Representatives  Emanttel 
Ciller,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  and  Wn.- 
LiAM  McCtrLLocH.  Republican,  of  Ohio,  and 
supported  in  a  speech  by  Representative 
WiLLLAM  J.  Randall.  Democrat,  of  Missouri. 
Said  Randall,  "When  our  late  President 
Kennedy  sent  to  Congress  his  first  message 
on  civil  rights,  the  newspapers  In  my  dis- 
trict called  me  and  asked  what  I  thought 
was  the  beet  provision  In  the  propoeaJ.  My 
Immediate  comment  at  that  time  was  that 
I  thought  this  Community  Counseling  Serv- 
ice was  one  of  the  best  tilings  •  •  •  and  it 
is  my  view  now." 

Thus,  this  became  title  X.  and  the  last 
section  of  the  bill  was  renumbered  Title 
XI:  Miscellaneous. 

Title  XI:  Miscellaneous  recap  of  title  I-XI. 
Title  XI  of  the  Civil  Right  Act  of  1964  Is 
labeled.  "Miscellaneous." 
Three  of  Its  sections  safegmu-d  the  author- 


ity of  the  Attorney  General.  exoBpt  ^^ 
States  from  the  law  which  themaalvsiT!? 
"laws  on  the  same  subject."  and  — "  ^^ 


appropriation  of  "such  simis  aa  ar« 

sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thWicT* 

An  effort  by  Representative  QKmm  BbL 

DLXSTON,  Democrat,   of  Alabama,  to  t^bZ. 

tute   the    figure,   •15.500,000,   for  the  iImi 

quoted  above,  was  shouted  down.  "^"" 

Title  XI's  fourth  section  reads  m  foUcm- 

"If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  •bbm. 

cation    thereof    to    any    person    or   otr^n* 

stance  Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  ot  tht 

Act  and  the  application  of  the  provltloa  to 

other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  te 

affected  thereby." 

At  first  reading  this  would  appear  to  yy^ 
that  even  If  the  Warren  court  should  Im 
part  or  all  of  the  bill  unconstituUoiul  fe 
a  case  brought  before  it.  the  law  would  n- 
main  in  effect  against  all  other  cltlstna  g( 
the  Nation. 

That  would  be  an  admission  on  the  pm 
at  the  bill's  authors  that  it  Is  invalid  whou* 
or  In  part. 

However,  a  Mobile  attorney  expert  la  ooo- 
stltutlonal  law  has  allayed  this  fear.  Bt 
said  that  this  "separability  clause"  U  ()•. 
signsd  to  protect  only  those  clearly  legi] 
portions  of  the  act.  and  that  a  portion  bdd 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  clearly  Innlld 
would  be  nullified.  Any  other  Interpnte- 
tlon.  he  added,  would  be  considered  a  Um. 
tatlon  of  the  Supreme  Court's  Jealowiy 
guarded  right  of  Judicial  review,  and  would 
Itself    Invite    the    Court's   disapproval. 

For  the  past  11  days  Mobillan.t  have  been 

privileged  to  read  in  greater  detail  about  tttt 

Civil    Rights    Act    of    1994    and    the   Houe 

debate  on  It  than  have  the  readers  of  any 

other   publication    In    the   Nation,   save  the 

Congressional    Record    itself,    from    which 

this  series  was  cleaned. 

Let's  review  It  briefly: 

Title  I:    Intent   Is  to   place  more  NegroM 

on  voter  rolls:    Means  Is  to  speed  up  oout 

action,  bypass  "unenlightened"  Judges,  mm 

appeal  procedures.     The  accent  is  on  hMt«. 

Commented  Representative  John  M.  Aa- 

BROOK.  Republican,  of  Ohio,  on  this  subject: 

"Time   and   time   again,   I  heard   oratkai 

about    undue    delay    In    civil    rights   csHt. 

"A    strange    double    standard    exists,  for 

these     same    voices    never     protested    what 

It  took  11  years  to  get  a  Supreme  Court  (to- 

clslon  on  the  registration  of  the  Communist 

party." 

Title  n:  Makes  all  privately  owned  plum 
at  public  accommodation  open  to  all  with- 
out discrimination  because  of  race,  ooto, 
religion  or  national  origin.  It's  based  on 
the  14th  amendment  and  the  interstate  OOOJ- 
merce  clause. 

Title  in :  Is  to  complete  desegregation  ol 
public  facilities,  those  maintained  and/or 
supported  by  tax  funds. 

Title  IV:  Offers  money  to  help  acbooli 
cope  with  problems  caused  by  desegrefstiOB 
and  gives  the  attorney  general  a  club  to 
compel  compliance  by  those  untemptsd  by 
the  money. 

Title  V:  Extends  the  operation  of  Ui» 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  born  I9fl, 
ujitll  Jan.  31,  19«8,  and  broadens  Its  powm 
and  scope. 

Title  VI :  Empowers  Federal  agencies,  wltt 
approval  of  President,  to  withhold  Fwtonl 
funds  from  projects  in  which  racial,  »•■ 
Ugious  or  ethnic  discrimination  is  found. 
Title  VII:  Grants  a  new  bureau,  the  tqati 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  W- 
thorlty  to  oversee  the  personnel  policies  and 
practices  of  private  employers,  and  to  dfc^ 
tate  policies  of  employment  agencies  v» 
labor  union.  "Quota  system"  seen  most 
likely  result  of  Federal  dictation 

TlUeVIII:  Aimed  directly  at  South  witt 
ultimate  objective  of  further  rsdueJni 
Southern  States'  representation  in  theHo«« 
of  Representatives,  per  the  second  ssctW 
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of  the  Reconstructlon-dlcteted  14th  amend - 

""^♦ie  IX-  A  "sleeper"  that  grants  a  Federal 
ucriiw' racial  agitators  to  violate  State 
^^ocal  laws  without  fear  of  punishment. 
*P.  todo  with  prolonged  delays  In  carrying 
J^'^ta^  court  functions  while  Federal 
!^els  deliberate  over  Jurisdiction, 
^ue  X  A  "mediation  panel"  is  estab- 
u.t„<i  for  nice  relations  on  motion  of  a 
^SS  Carolina  lawmaker.  Its  function,  in 
?^w  or  the  vast  extension  of  Fed^  force 
lu^orlty  in  other   titles.  Is  expected   to  be 

"^-^XI-  "Miscellaneous".  This  11 -part 
«;rVes  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  clos- 
S  now  with  another  quotation  from  Repre- 
Statlve    AsHBBOOK,    the    outspoken    Ohio 

^'^er''eln'''he   comments    on    the    civil    rights 

"""Sre^has  been  a  gigantic  propaganda 
effort  centered  on  the  theme  of  the  white 
man's  guilt  which  deserves  comment. 

"Our  society  is  not  perfect,  but  it  certainly 
la  not  the  deserving  recipient  of  the  scorn 
and  obloquy  (abuse)  heaped  on  it  In  the 
oast  few  years.  No  society  hae  ever  done 
more  for  the  distressed,  the  diseased,  and  the 
downtrodden,  than  America.  No  society  can 
ever  Ux>k  more  proudly  at  its  humanitarian 
T^^Td  We  are  far  from  perfect,  but  no- 
where in  the  world  can  any  country  look 
forwiml  to  higher  standards  /or  everyone 
each  and  every  year  In  the  future.  Nowhere 
18  the  prospect  of  mutual  understanding 
among   people   brighter   than   in   the   United 

State«5.  _,        ,         .    „ 

•Many  Ne«ro  leaders  have  developed  a 
strange  theme.  If  you  are  concerned  for  the 
problems  of  the  colored  man  as  he  reaches 
for  fuller  participation  in  a  pre<lomlnantly 
white  society.  Uierc  U  skepticism. 

■■If  you  are  unconcerned  but  not  preju- 
diced  you  meet  the  usual  white  stereotype. 

■■If  you  are  warmly  receptive  to  their  prob- 
lems and  aspirations  and  idenUfy  yourself 
with  their  movement.  It  really  cannot  be 
so- it  Is  because  you  have  a  guilt  complex. 

"According  to  this  argument,  you  can 
never  win.  you  CAh  never  do  enough,  you 
can  never  be  right— you  are  white. 

•I  for  one  will  never  be  ashamed  of  the 
socletv  the  white  man  forged.  He  did  not 
do  It  alone,  and  he  has  always  been  willing 
to  share  the  fruits  of  the  civilization  he  has 
developed.  ThU  is  not  to  say  that  I  am 
satisfied  with  society  as  it  stands  now— I 
think  It  can  and  must  Improve. 

"This  propaganda  of  the  white  man's  guilt 
and  sin  is  certainly  far  overdone.  Time  and 
time  again  we  hear  the  argument  that  be- 
cause of  this  oppression  of  the  past,  "we 
Negroes'  should  now  get  preferential  rights. 
We  hear  It  seriously  contended  that  If  a  Job 
Is  open  and  a  Negio  and  a  white  man  apply. 
the  Negro  should  be  hired  since  he  has  not 
gotten  a  fair  shake  in  the  past.  There  U  no 
end  to  the  balancing  schemes  which  have 
t)een  and  will  be  propounded. 

■Some  Negro  leaders  say,  "We  are  here 
becau.se  of  the  white  man's  lust  and  greed — 
your  forefathers  brought  us  here  as  slaves, 
so   we   are    your   conscience    problem." 

"This  to  a  degree  is  certainly  true,  and 
slavery  and  the  whole  epoch  of  slave  ships 
and  the  auction  block  must  stand  out  as 
one  of  the  most  glaring  examples  of  man's 
inhumanity   to   man. 

"The  other  side  of  the  picture  Is  alwajrs 
soft-pedaled,  however. 

"For  every  white  slaver  there  was  a  black 
forefather  of  the  American  Negro  today  who 
willingly  sold  his  family,  his  tribe,  and  hU 
foe  for  pieces  of  silver. 

■  It  Is  a  sad  page  In  the  history  of  man — 
not  Just  white  man,  but  all  men. 

"There  Is  no  effort  at  reason,  no  attempt 
to  balance  out  the  picture,  however,  and  a 
gigantic  propaganda  eflort  baa  descended 
upon  us.    Few  voices  try  to  pierce  It. 


"The  white  man  has  fought  feudalism, 
oppression,  and  slavery,  too.  The  blood  of 
untold  millions  of  white  men  has  flowed 
In  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  liberties  we 
have  today  were  not  won  In  a  day.  They 
were  not  even  won  In  the  Revolutionary 
War.  or  by  the  men  who  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  drafted  our  Con- 
stltutlon. 

"They  were  won  in  a  slow  evolution  of 
history  which  brought  us  to  this  plateau. 
Nor  was  our  wealth  of  today,  our  standard 
of  living,  achieved  overnight.  What  has 
happened  to  the  lessons  of  these  battles? 

"The  struggle  In  the  past  has  been  against 
oppression  by  government  and  the  absolute 
power  of  tyrants  and   kings. 

"It  Is  a  strange  and  shortsighted  historical 
quirk  of  fate  that  today  the  Negro  civil  rights 
leaders  are  advocating  the  very  type  of  cen- 
tralized government  and  authoritarian  con- 
trol over  our  lives  that  has  caused  slavery 
and  oppression  In  the  past. 

'■Yes.  the  past  is  prologue.  Let  us  not 
go  back  to  those  reactionary  times. 

"It  has  always  failed  when  the  effort  is 
made  to  cloak  government  In  a  moral  armor 
to  combat  hunger,  insecurity,  and  depriva- 
tion. I  fear  it  will  fall  in  these  United 
States  as  well. 

■'People  can  be  compassionate;  govern- 
ment  cannot. 

"If  it  Is  alleged  that  people  are  intolerant 
and  unfair,  let  It  be  understood  that  there 
Is  no  Intolerance  and  Injustice  which  can 
match  that  of  an  all-powerful  government 
in  the  hands  of  men  bent  on  imposing  their 
will  on  a  free  people." 


Consideration    of    Juvenile    Delinquency 
and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1964 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
pending  which,  I  yield  30  minutes-to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Smith], 
to  be  used  or  controlled  by  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  744 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  9876, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile  E>elinquency 
and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  of  1961 
by  extending  its  provisions  for  2  ad- 
ditional years  and  providing  for  a  spe- 
cial project  and  study.  The  resolution 
provides  for  what  we  call  an  open  rule. 
In  other  words,  if  this  rule  is  adopted, 
the  bill  will  be  open  for  amendment. 
The  rule  provides  for  2  hours  of  general 
debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  9876  would  extend 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Of- 
fenses Control  Act  of  1961  for  2  addi- 
tional years  and  amend  it  to  provide  for 
first,  a  special  study  of  school  attendance 
and  child  labor  laws;  and,  second,  a  na- 
tional demonstration  project  on  juvenile 
delinquency  prevention  and  control  in 
the  Capltcd  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  pres- 
ently is  scheduled  to  expire  on  June  30, 
1964.  Extension  of  the  act  is  necessary 
In  order  to  permit  the  orderly  comple- 
tion of  projects  which  have  been  started 


or  which  are  in  the  advanced  planning 
stages.  There  has  been  some  criticism 
because  planning  has  taken  so  long. 
However,  at  best  fighting  juvenile  delin- 
quency is  a  difficult  undertaking,  and 
careful  planning  is  in  order. 

The  bill  authoriaes  appropriations  of 
$10  million  for  each  of  the  2  additional 
years,  plus  the  sum  of  $5  million  for  the 
national  demonstration  project,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge .  the  adoption  of 
House  ResolutiMi  744. 

Before  I  close,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  a  highly 
deserved  compliment  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Greek],  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  from  -which 
this  bill  comes  to  us.  I  can  testify  that 
her  interest  in  preventing  juvenile  de- 
linquency had  much  to  do  with  this  pro- 
gram being  initiated  in  the  first  place. 
Her  devotion  to  a  decisive  approach  that 
will  bring  usable  results  is  deep.  She 
has  studied  the  problem  longer  and  with 
a  greater  determination  to  do  something 
about  it  than  anybody  I  know.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  be  associated  with  her 
in  trying  to  find  a  solution  to  this 
problem. 

(Mr.  ELLIOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)   

LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING    OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bxireau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  dociunents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shaU  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25.  DC,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent :  Provided.  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  pubUcatlons  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Docimienta  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S."  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 
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Appendix 


■ce   of    lb«   Coal   UdMstry"— 
by   Senator    Byrd    of    West 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


I.  JOHN  SHERBHAN  COOPER 


or    KKNTUCaCT 

r  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  18. 1964 
Mr  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
niished  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
KXT  C.  Byrd.  was  recently  one  of  the 
aclpal  speakers  at  the  47th  Annual 
ivention  of  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
_,jition.     Because  the  coal   industry   is 
fOao  of  the  major  foundations  of  a  pros- 
perous society.  Senator  Byrd  focused  his 
E^ntion  on  the  outlook  for  its  future. 
fjHe  found  that  it  now  has  all  the  ele- 
Iments  needed  to  make  it  a  success. 
t    Senator  Byrd  said  the  coal  industry 
F«ould  be  the  springboard  to  full  em  ploy - 
Imeit  in  Appalachia.    He  said  it  holds  the 
key  to  new  developments  in  chemicals. 
'  medicines,  and  other  necessary  phases  - 
ol  our  daily  Uves. 
The  studies  now  underway  in  the  Office 
m  of  Coal  Research  have  more  than  justi- 
K  fled  the  hopes  of  the  men  who  spon- 
I  iored    the    Government    projects,    the 
Senator  added. 

But,  as  we  all  know,  much  help  is  still 
needed  to  clear  the  way  for  a  healthy 
growth  of  the  industry,  in  keeping  with 
the  needs  of  an  expanding  population. 
Unfortunately,  Senator  Byrd  found  a 
formidable  stumbling  block,  in  the  form 
of  residual  oil  imports,  thrown  in  the 
path  of  this  development. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Byrd  said  In 
'  one  sentence  what  economists  have  tried 
to  explain  with  complicated  charts  and 
figures,  when  he  stated : 

It  Is  obviously  folly  to  force  the  taxpayer 
to  underwrite  artificial  economic  respiration 
When  the  natural,  normal,  reasonable,  in- 
expensive road  to  recovery  can  be  opened 
merely  by  reducing  the  tanker  traffic  that 
has  saturated  the  Atlantic  seaboard  with 
an  unneeded.  objectionable,  and  InJurlouB 
foreign  commodity.  • 

^'  Because  of  the  importance  of  this  ad- 
dress to  the  problems  facing  the  country 
at  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  conseQt 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Senatoh  Robirt  C.  Bted  Bktohk 
THx  National  Coal  Assoclation  Cokvin- 
■noN,  Niw  York  Hilton  Hotil,  New  York 
Cmr.   Jxr-sx   18,   1964 

K  the  computers  vised  for  predicting  elec- 
tions were  to  analyze  the  outcome  of  this 
convention  on  the  basis  of  early  retxims,  I 
am  confident  that  they  would  foreca»t  a 
great  day  for  Weet  Vtrgtnla.    In  a  little  more 


than  an  hour,  our  State  has  produced  three 

Bi>ealcer8.  ,  .       ,*»,^ 

But  we  are  a  generous  people  and  neither 
Mr  Salvatl,  nor  Mr.  Tlerney,  nor  I  have  any 
Intention  of  taxing  advantage  of  this  forum 
to  extol  the  virtues  of  West  Virginia  ot  to 
enter  any  special  pleas  for  our  State.  As 
spokesman  for  commercial  prod-Jcers  and 
sales  companies  throughout  the  country, 
National  Coal  has  a  national  responsibility. 

WhUe  I  have  In  the  past  and  wUl  continue 
to  work  primarily  In  the  Interest  of  West 
Virginia,  I  assure  you  that  I  shaU  do  every- 
thing possible  to  bring  about  the  resuscita- 
tion of  the  coal  industry  in  all  our  mining 
States.  Because  a  going  coal  Industry  can 
contribute  so  Importantly  to  the  national 
economy  and  Is  a  vital  component  of  the  de- 
fense structure,  there  Is  no  gainsaying  the 
truism  that  what  Is  good  for  coal  Is  good  for 
America.  I  am  confident,  for  Instance,  that 
there  is  a  great  potential  for  mining  States 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area,  and  I  believe 
its  development  should  be  encouraged. 

The  coal  industry  has  always  been  an  Im- 
portant part  of  my  Ufe.  The  head  of  my 
family  was  a  coal  miner.  I  know  the  disap- 
pointment of  having  an  evening  go  by  with- 
out the  sound  of  the  whistle  signifying  work 
on  the  morrow.  I  have  lived  through  weeks, 
and  even  months,  of  that  silence.  It  Is  an 
Indelible  experience.  Perhaps,  In  balance,  it 
•  tends  to  enrich  one's  life,  to  make  hUn  more 
appreciative  of  better  times.  Furthermore, 
those  memories  of  workless  days— and  the 
knowledge  that  they  continue  to  persist*- 
strengthen  one's  determination  to  do  every- 
thing possible  toward  Improving  the  position 
of  the  coel  Industry  and  the  lot  of  the 
miners. 

Their  fortimes — or  misfortunes — are  linked 
rloeely  to  the  success  of  this  convention. 
Your  sessions  on  investments  In  the  coal  In- 
dustry, on  research,  on  market  outlook  as 
described  by  representatives  of  your  indus- 
trial custorners,  on  exports — what  evolves  in 
these  sessions  can  have  a  most  important 
bearing  on  the  economic  outlook  of  every- 
one who  works  in  the  mines,  of  all  who  trans- 
port coal,  who  produce  supplies  and  equlpy- 
ment  for  the  coal  Industry,  whose  bank  or 
market  or  clothing  stca-e  Is  located  in  a  coal 
region. 

The  national  coal  convention  has  a  col- 
lateral advantage.  It  provides  the  meeting 
place  foi-  exchanges  of  Ideas  during  Informal 
get-togethers.  Conversations  of  this  kind 
are  often  more  productive  than  formal  busi- 
ness sessions.  I  enjoy  sitting  down  when- 
ever possible  with  Steve  Dunn  and  Bob  Hall, 
whose  Judgment  about  the  cool  industry  and 
the  people  in  It  Is  highly  respected  by  every- 
one in  Washington.  We  recently  put  to- 
gether a  list  of  recommendations  for  Gov- 
ernment action  that  would  benefit  co€U,  and 
I  have  placed  these  suggestions  before  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Because  of  the  administration's  determina- 
tion to  Improve  the  situation  In  Appalachia, 
there  would  seem  to  be  definite  hope  for  an 
acceleration  of  the  econcxny  of  the  ooai  In- 
dustry In  this  area.  I  personally  have  felt 
that  the  Appalachia  Commission  committed 
a  serious  oversight  In  not  declaring  lmpc«-ted 
residual  oil  a  major  cause  of  unemployment. 
Because  coal's  resurgence  would  bo  the 
springboard  to  a  healthy  Appalachia.  I  have 
recommended  that  liie  Government  under- 
take a  thorough  study  of  the  Impact  of  for- 
eign oil  In  this  region.  You  and  I  know  the 
debilitating  effect  of  too  much  foreign  oil.    I 


think  that  this  phase  of  Appalachians  prob- 
lems needs  to  be  made  an  official  part  of  the 
recOTd.      The    study    could    be    carried    out 
either  through  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration or  as  part  of  the  Appalachian 
program.    I  am  convinced  that  such  a  study 
would  show  that  coal  sales  could  Intrease  by 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  billion  doHars  If  this 
fuel  were  to  serve  the  east  coast  markets  cap- 
tured by  foreign  oU  shippers.    Add  $180  mil- 
lion for  railroad  freight  traffic.     When  these 
figures  Ijecome  a  part  of  an  official  Govern- 
ment document,  1  doubt  that  even  the  New 
York  and  New  England  oil  merchants  would 
dare  protest  cutbacks  In  residual  oU  Imports. 
It  Is  obviously  folly  to  force  the  taxpayer  to 
underwrite    artificial    economic    respiration 
when  the  natural,  normal,  reasonable.  Inex- 
pensive road  to  recovery  can  be  opened  mere- 
ly  by   reducing   the    tanker  traffic   that   has 
saturated  the  Atlantic  seaboard  with  an  un- 
needed, objectionable,  and  Injurious  foreign 
commodity. 

Being  realistic,  we  who  are  working  for 
coal  do  not  expect  all  competitive  foreign 
residual  oil  to  be  kept  from  our  shores,  re- 
gardless of  the  Justification  of  our  cause. 

Because  of  the  rapid  development  in  long- 
distance transmission  of  electricity.  Imported 
power  Is  another  competltOT  that  could  pre- 
empt a  sizable  proporUon  of  the  conttnually 
expanding  energy  market  and  sertously  stunt 
coal's  growth,  through  tariffs  and  subven- 
tions, Canada  has  effectively  blocked  large 
volumes  of  the  traditional  flow  of  V£>.  coal 
across  her  border.  For  this  country  to  accept 
abnormal  amounts  of  the  E>omlnlon's  hydro- 
electric power  while  these  conditions  prevail 
must  not  be  tolerated. 

On  the  credit  side,  the  State  Department 
has  been  making  a  determined  efTort  to  con- 
vince foreign  nations  of  the  desirability  of 
removing  prohibitory  tariffs,  controls,  and 
other  devices  that  discriminate  against  our 
own  coal  exports.  I  have  asked  the  President 
to  take  a  personal  interest  in  this  program, 
for  unless  restrictions  are  removed  it  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  coal  and  oil  from 
the  Communist  bloc  will  move  into  markets 
which  the  V£.  coal  industry  is  prepjared  to 
serve.  I  have  suggested  that  both  the  State 
and  Commerce  Department*  distribute 
abroad  wherever  practical  the  brochure  on 
coal  export*  prepared  some  months  ago  by 
NCA. 

Adjustment  of  Panama  Canal  tolls  to  per- 
mit greater  flexibility  for  U.S.  coal  shipments 
to  Par  East  markets  could  also  help  the  In- 
dustry materially.  I  have  also  asked  the 
White  House  to  Issue  an  Executive  order 
compelling  all  Ciovernment  agencies  and  de- 
fense installations  to  make  fuel  selections 
from  fair  and  Impartial  evaluations  of  pres- 
ent and  anticipated  fuel  costs  and  avail- 
ability. Recent  meetings  I  have  had — and 
at  which  Mr.  Coryell  of  NCA  has  been  pres- 
ent  with   Defense    and    other    Department 

officials  are  already  producing  results:  We 
have  succeeded  in  halUng  conversions  from 
coal  at  certain  defense  facilities,  and  we  are 
getUng  the  same  consideraUon  for  coal  or 
electric  heating  eqxiipment  as  is  given  to 
other  sources  of  heat  in  other  Federal  fa- 
cilities. 

Now  let  us  look  briefly  at  the  atom,  which 
was  not  expected  to  become  a  serious  com- 
petitor of  coal  In  the  electric  poww  market 
foe  some  years  to  com*.  Developmwits 
within  the  past  several  months  necessitate 
an  Imiaedlate  reaj^ralsaL 
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The  drastic  reduction  In  cost  of  oonAtruct- 
Ing  nuclear  powerplante  has  Introduced  a 
new  form  of  competition  In  areae  not  too 
far  removed  from  the  mine  mouth.  The  sit- 
uation becomes  more  acute  through  direct 
and  hidden  aubsldlee  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Rather  than  continue  to  use  Treasury 
funds  for  the  stimulation  of  coal  Industry 
competition,  It  would  seem  more  logical  to 
Intensify  research  to  find  new  and  expanded 
iises  for  ooal.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  CJommlttee,  I  stand  ready  to 
support  any  reasonable  endeavor  that  may 
lead  to  the  breakthrough  coal  needs.  Some 
of  the  projects  already  Initiated  show  en- 
couraging signs.  Some  will  unquestionably 
fall  to  me^t  feasibility  examinations. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  pace  of  projects 
originating  in  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  has 
been  agonizingly  slow.  Those  of  us  who 
were  responsible  for  getting  the  bill  estab- 
lishing the  Office  of  Coal  Research  through 
Congress,  while  recognizing  that  research  is 
time  consuming  and  requires  the  utmost 
patience,  had  nevertheless  anticipated 
quicker  starts  for  the  more  attractive  proj- 
ects. We  had  in  mind  immediate  rather  than 
long-range  results.  In  all  of  our  hearings 
on  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  I  attempt  to  determine  Just  how 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research  program  can  be 
expedited. 

Now  I  can  report  to  the  convention  that 
the  logjam  appears  to  be  broken  and  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  program  is  being  ac- 
celerated. The  Office  of  Coal  Research  has 
provided  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee with  an  up-to-date  calendar  of  OCR's 
activities,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  this  month 
of  June  will  go  down  as  a  landmark  in  the 
annals   of   coal   research. 

In  the  past  week  contracts  have  been 
signed  for  the  Kellogg  gasification  project, 
the  Consol  lignite  gasification  program,  and 
the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  optimiza- 
tion of  underground  mining  processes.  These 
negotiations  Involve  more  than  $2%  million. 

Unless  unforeseen  obstacles  arise,  these 
additional  contracts  will  be  signed  before 
the  month  is  out:  The  Institute  of  Gas  Tech- 
nology plan  which — with  the  Kellogg  and 
Bituminous  Coal  Research  contracts — will 
complete  our  gasification  package;  the  At- 
lantic Refining  Co.'s  research  undertaking 
to  use  coal  combined  with  residual  oil  for 
powerplants;  the  Penn  State  petrography 
project;  and  Battelle  Institute's  low  ash 
market  survey.  These  four  contracts  run 
into  almost  (3  million,  bringing  the  total 
negotiated  for  the  month  of  June  to  more 
than  $514  million.  Its  presents  a  mighty 
encouraging  outlook  for  the   coal    Industry. 

Last  December  I  took  advantage  of  an  in- 
vitation from  Steve  Dunn  to  visit  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Research  Laboratory  In 
MonroevUle,  near  Pittsburgh.  I  congratulate 
the  coal  Industry  and  supporting  railroads, 
electric  companies,  and  others  Involved  In 
the  construction  and  operation  of  this  out- 
standing research  facility.  A  person  need 
not  possess  any  technical  background  to  ap- 
preciate the  effort  that  is  being  expended  at 
Bituminous   Coal   Research. 

I  should  like  to  say  parenthetically  that 
I  consider  Bituminous  Coal  Research's  ac- 
tivities prerequisite  to  Government  Interest 
m  coal  research.  Members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  have  shown  considerable 
interest  in  the  extent  to  which  the  coal  in- 
dustry is  willing  to  Invest  In  research  and 
development,  and  It  Is  always  comforting  to 
me  to  be  able  to  point  to  the  laboratory  at 
MonroevUle  as  a  symbol  of  coal  Industry 
confidence   in   research   potential. 

Bituminous  Coal  Research's  roster  of 
sclentltsts  and  engineers  obviously  does  not 
include  meteorologists,  else  I  am  sure  that 
they  would  not  have  recommended  a  visit 
there  on  December  23.  1963.  I  left  the  labora- 
tory to  return  to  Washington  shortly  after 


noon  In  the  worst  snowstorm  of  the  winter. 
Plows  on  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  could 
not  keep  apace  with  the  storm,  and  there 
was  a  very  serious  question  as  to  whether  I 
would  be  back  with  my  family  for  Christmas. 
To  make  matters  worse,  It  was  dark  through 
the  last  4  hours  of  the  trip,  making 
driving  much  more  difficult  in  the  blinding 
snow. 

Ptolemy,  the  renowned  mathematician, 
astronomer,  and  geographer,  was  handicapped 
in  putting  together  his  system  of  geography 
because  he  accepted  as  positions  of  latitude 
the  computations  from  itineraries  and  state- 
ments of  travelers.  Now.  I  do  not  expect 
anyone  to  base  his  research  effort  on  my 
experience  of  last  December  23.  yet  I  cannot 
recommend  that  you  attempt  a  trip  under 
similar  conditions.  So  let  me  Just  Inquire 
whether  coal  might  not  work  Itself  into 
an  Important  role  In  the  Nation's  highway 
program . 

Why  are  modern  highways  not  Illumi- 
nated? I  asked  myself  this  question  that 
night,  and  later  I  asked  an  engineer  the  same 
question.  He  said  that  the  relatively  small 
power  load  would  not  Justify  the  expense  of 
stringing  lines  along  the  distant  roadways. 
So  I  asked  another  question  that  occurred 
to  me  on  the  drive  from  MonroevUle 

Would  the  use  of  electricity  to  heat  road- 
beds-— to  keep  them  free  of  snow  and  to  dry 
them  off  in  rainy  weather — be  too  limited 
to  consider  this  additional  safety  factor? 
Probably,  I  was  given  to  understand,  yet 
the  savings  In  human  life  and  property  Is  an 
Important  consideration. 

But  perhaps  there  are  still  other  considera- 
tions that  deserve  looking  Into.  The  Key- 
stone plant,  east  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Alle- 
gheny System  plant  near  Morgantown  will, 
generate  electricity  that  Is  to  be  carried  over 
long  distance  transmission  lines  Into  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York.  Co\Ud  not  planning 
for  such  cross-country  lines  coincide  with 
highways  designs  so  that  the  same  towers 
could  carry  wires  serving  lighting  and  heat- 
ing systems  for  the  roadways?  Or  Is  It 
possible  that  the  heat  losses  from  those  lines, 
if  placed  underground.  woiUd  be  sufficient 
to  keep  the  road  above  free  of  snow? 

The  lines  might  serve  yet  another  purpose. 
What  about  an  electrified  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem down  the  median,  or  even  beneath  the 
roadbed?  Yesterday  I  had  my  first  subway 
ride.  I  understand  that  the  heat  from  the 
New  York  subways  Is  a  deterrent  to  snow 
and  Ice  on  the  pavement  above. 

Powerllnes,  Illuminated  and  dry  roads, 
rapid  transit — all  on  one  right-of-way? 
What  are  the  possibilities?  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  an  answer  to  this  question,  but  I 
find  the  whole  plctiu-e  somewhat  alluring. 

You  and  I  know  that  In  a  few  short  years 
most  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  will  be  one 
great  megalopolis,  and  a  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem win  connect  this  continuous  swath  of 
homes,  plants,  schools,  offices  •  •  •  and  hu- 
manity. It  would  require  a  good  volume  of 
coal  to  generate  the  electricity  for  our  dream 
highway  and  rapid  transit  from  Boston  to 
Miami,  though  I  suppose  our  friends  In  the 
forelgrn  oU  business  would  want  increased 
quotas  to  serve  this  market. 

Perhaps  In  the  bituminous  coal  research 
laboratory,  or  maybe  at  the  University  of 
West  Virginia,  but  so  long  as  we  are  willing 
to  condiict  an  Intense  research  program  for 
coal,  the  day  cannot  be  far  off  when  the 
breakthrough  will  come  and  open  new  vistas 
for  the  Industry.  The  big  payoff  may  evolve 
out  of  projects  already  underway — or  from 
some  of  those  for  which  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research  has  Just  contracted.  In  the  pursuit 
of  these  projects,  our  research  teams  might 
stumble  over  something  not  yet  visualized, 
as  In  Alexander  Fleming's  accidental  dis- 
covery of  penlcUUn  or  William  Pcrkln's  rec- 
ognizing history's  first  synthetic  dye  while 
experimenting  with  a  coaltar  derivative  in 
his  search  for  synthetic  quinine. 


We  cannot,  of  course,  depend  entirsw  ««^ 
research.  We  cannot  rel«  in  oi^c2.22 
against  unfair  competitive  practi««i?! 
tend  to  coal's  disadvantage.  Thoi^  ^ 
ferson.  the  first  administrator  of  thsAm 
lean  patent  system,  himself  had  a  n^^ 
of  Inventions,  one  of  which  was  the  rerni^- 
chair.  This  novel  device  made  the  t?25 
President  a  sitting  urget  for  criticism  f>«« 
his  political  enemies,  who  accused  hlm^ 
designing  it  so  as  to  look  all  ways  at  o^ 

Coal  people  and  their  friends  muit^on 
tlnue  to  watch  the  established  enemv-j^' 
eign  residual  oil— that  moves  relentwJ 
Into  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  dumped^!, 
with  its  double  standard  of  prtcln*  tt* 
threat  of  hydroelectric  power  from  thenomT 
and  subsidized  atomic  competition  wherever 
it  may  emerge.  But  the  industry  will  move 
forward  only  If  we  set  our  sights  on  the  yean 
ahead  and  Join  In  common  cause — operators 
union,  railroads,  suppliers,  equipment  mak- 
ers, and  all  allied  industries — to  achieve  the 
production  and  the  sales  that  can  and  will  be 
available  In  America's  growing  economy.  I 
am  confident  that  this  convention  will  pro- 
vide an  Important  springboard  U)ward  real- 
ization  of  this  objective. 


The  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  FERNOSISERN 

KESIDENT    COMMISSIONER    r»OM    PUXKTO    aiCO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18. 1964 

Mr.  FERN66-ISERN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
two  anniversaries  occur  this  week  which 
do  great  honor  to  two  Members  of  the 
House.  June  18  Is  the  30th  anniversary 
of  the  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Act  of  1934 
authored  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  Honorable  Emanuel  Celler, 
and  June  17  is  the  14th  anniversary  of  a 
significant  simendment  to  that  act  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  the  Honorable  Hale  Boggs. 
The  wisdom  and  foresight  of  these  dis- 
tinguished and  highly  esteemed  col- 
leagues is  reflected  by  the  fact  that  the 
Foreign-Trade  Zones  Act,  as  amended,  is 
of  ever-increasing  usefulness  to  business 
firms  engaged  iii  international  commerce 
and  industry. 

The  Celler  Act  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Foreign-Trade  Zones  In  or 
adjacent  to  U.S.  iports  of  entry,  these 
2»nes  being  an  American  version  of  the 
classic  trade  device  known  as  a  free  port 
which  4;iad  served  commerce  abroad  for 
several  hundred  years.  The  orglnal  act 
permitted  foreign  and  domestic  mer- 
chandise Into  these  zones  without  pay- 
ment of  customs  duties  unless  and  until 
goods  actually  entered  into  the  custom* 
territory  of  the  United  States.  The 
Boggs  amendment  enlarged  the  useful- 
ness of  the  act  by  permitting  manufac- 
turing to  be  conducted  in  these  duty-free 
foreign-trade  zones. 

Through  the  years  we  have  seen  an 
increased  number  of  established  foreign- 
trade  zones,  and  ever-increasing  inter- 
est In  the  value  of  the  zone  idea  for  ~ 
Industrial  activity.  In  addition  to  for- 
eign-trade zones  In  operation  in  New 
York  City,  New  Orleans,  San  PYandflOO, 
Seattle,  and  Toledo,  a  new  zone  was  ef- 
tablished  at  Mayaguez,  P.R.,  In  1961. 


«mud  to  cite  the  fact  that  the 

f  si  inriiiBtrial  inirpose*  is  located 
•*fii'°faipS^oSerSc«  there  since 
'•'^JSTtS  to  adxamaUc  trlbut^  to 
"^iSSlna^e  and  useful  industrial 
^  **^^  Zfforts    of    the    Economic 

SrFr^Ve^t^i^tiv^T  and  rising 
^""^  ^  SS  ^re^gn-Trade  Zones  Act 
•"^^SaUr^uteS  to^reased  attention 
■^  «u  international  trade  and  to  more 
Srj^  emplWJent  of  the  act  for  the 
effective  f*"*"    ',  ^   j^  ^as  intended,  to 

2S£  aS^dlncoSrlge  our  foreign  com- 
«S?  ^vorable  developments  in  more 
"KSv/iSe^of  the  zone  idea  are  in  no 
!!5l  pai^lue  to  the  skillful  and  vlsion- 
"^^r^lstration  of  the  Foreign-Trade 
fl^  Act  bfthe  Foreign-Trade  Zones 
^^  headed  by  our  distinguished  Sec- 
^uS  o?^ommen.e.  Luther  H.  Hodges. 

Celebration  of  SOtli  AmuYert ary  of  Open- 
i>,  of  Panama  Canal  by  tbe  Panama 
anal  Society  of  WathiniloD,  D.C. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPESSARD  L.  HOLLAND 

OF    rLO«IDA 

„  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  18. 1964 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
♦v,n  Tint  able  events  occurring  in  wasn- 
^ZllJ^^  lays  w- ">e  of  brati^ 
Of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  opening, 
ot  %e  Panama  Canal  by  the  Panama 
f^nal  Society  of  Washington.  D.a  I 
SrSd^^  L  the  Honorable  Jc^Ph  A^ 
rheescman  the  outfioing  president  of 
SlT'oSanization.   for   ^is  k^dne-   m 

wi  S  because  of  the  great  interest 
ofllembers  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
S  the  P^mma  Canal.  I  ask  unammous 
fonint  ?;>  have  a  copy  of  these  minutes 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record^ 
There  being  no  ob  ection,  the  minutes 
were  orden^d  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ^^_ 

TWENTT-NINTH  ANNUAL  ^^^IN^  ^r  THE 
PANAMA  CANAL  SoCITTT  OF  ^^  ASHINGJ°J, 
DC.     50rH     ANNIVERSARY     OF     OPEMNC     of 

Panama  Canal 

The  50th  annlvcniary  of  ^^^JP^"^"«  f^^-^g 
Panama   Canal   wa-   celebrated    on    June   6^ 

1964.  at  the  National  La'^ve",^^^'  ^'Vc 
Panama  Canal  Society  of  Washington.  DC. 
at  Its  29th  annual  meeting  ,„^„   o.     -,ere 

The  ofnoers  of   the   society,   1»63^®1;.J*^^ 

Joseph  A.  Cheeaman.  P-"!'^^"^' ^.^w  c' 
DewllnK  vice  president;  and  Matthew  c. 
?Hil:?n  and  Col.  George  S.  Brady^^-r^^ 
treasurer.  The  committee  "^"^^f  °^^<^ 
oonBlst«i  of  col.  David  R.  Wolverton  ^1_. 
George  S.  Brady,  chaUinan.  and  George  ooi 

^"■^he  to«*tma*ter  was  the  Honorahle 
Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  of  K^^^^^^^^,  ^^"^^ 
Member  of  Congr««.  ClvU  O^^^^^L^^ 
Can.a  Zone,  and  aole  surviving  ^^^^T^ 
the  I.stlunlan  Canal  Commlslson  »«T^ 
more  than  3  years  during  peak  c«^^<^^^J 
191(^13.  He  is  also  P"t  President  and 
honorary  life  president  of  the  society. 


Pr«ld«nt  Johiunn  ««t  a  JjJ^f:??^^? 
Jl.^*,  \n  •whicb  he  noted  that     Pre«iaetiv 

'"**  """  ^IT^nuSw  tin  sr«t  eogl- 
SiS^  Jfu^-"^  «.^  STuIl  .0.- 

^°'^'         I  western  Union  telegram] 

TH.WHrr.Hox;s.,WASHXNCTON.^^^^ 

Col.G.OE«S.BKA.T  USAR^tJred 
secretary.  Panama  Carial  Society  0/ 

ington.  Bethesda,  Ma..  .    ^vj, 

Pa^n^S^cr^-iclV^y  ^^^^^k}^ 
^""  l^^ra'l.rrsiTetr^MihThneS 
T^T^T'^^^^rsZy  or  the  opening 

of  the  P*^**^^^!!-  R.oo8evelt   referred   to 

your  memhers  as     ^^  sacrifice,  and 

not  forget  that  your  ^^^^^°^J^^^^^  ^o  this 
devotion  50  years  ago  were  essential  10 

you   my  b^T  wC.hL.  for  health  and  hap- 
plness.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

AH  of  the  officers  o^f  ^/-'"'e'lceTA hTt 
elected  ,  ^^^^  J^^^^^f oS  super^ntend- 
^"^Tsc^h^l  Tth^^aAarSone  ^as  elected 
ent  °f^!,^^^°°i^''onel  Brady  will  continue  as 
^^ret:rv:tre^uTer.  until  shortly  someone 
IB  Chosen  to  replace  hlrn^   ^-clals   and   em- 

in    addition   to   f"™"   "^^^^a''' the  society 
plovees  of  the  construction  "^^  ^^^^ 

l^so  includes  ^^^^^^^'orgSX^on  since 
served  the  Panama  Canal  or^  ^^^ 

^^"nrx^^T'?he°"l^'partmenfof  Defense  who 
members  01  ^""^  j^f  ^.  _,,.     Thus  its  mem- 

'^^"">f"i:'r:pr'^'nStirof  various  profes- 
bershlp  is  reP'^®^!^:^  .w.,ied  trades  in  these 
,,ons.  ^-;^rrwe^rL  members  of  the  Army 
'nrNlvy  Es^ablUUents.  Other  Panama 
and    Navy    r^i/n^'  Arkansas,  Chi- 

canal  societies  "^„>  .^f  ^^^h^ett-    New 
capo.  Colorado.  P^o"^***'  ^f^^nd  Virginia. 
\orlc,  North  Carolina.  ^^^^\^j:^,*^c^eeseman. 
Called  to  order  by  ^''^^"Vj,^    Panama 
the    29th    annual    meeting    of   the    f^" 

m;ister.  Governor  Thatcher. 

PRESIDENT    CHEESEMAN'S    REMARKS 

, ,  .v,_  cnr letv  and  invited  guests. 

""  4;l  know  Thae  Se  honor  ot  being 
*•  >'S^  ^  „f  ?hr'panama  Canal  Sod.tJ  ot 
S^'Sr^n'  o'S/.n'i  »  .._^n,.  f -.  ^ -n^ 

r  r„r  or  t^'pf ^r  ?-- 

,         „f    tviB    T>ftnama    Canal,    ^nicn    ix. 

pleasure  to  present  as  «^"^  .  vou— and 

is   of  course,  well  known  to  all  of  yo^J— *"" 

of  the  bullden*  of  the  ^^}' J^^^'T  £. 
Since   have   operated   and   defended   It^    In 

deed,  he  has  always  been  the  e«^,f  ^^^'^^^^ 
nf  the  entire  isthmus.  As  you  weU  J^^ow.  ne 
wai  sl^ny  honored  by  the  Congre«  of  th^ 
TTnited  Statee.  in  naming  for  him  the  new 
S^ilU^n'^ndge  ^-^J^\rS62^  He 
wa.    dedicated    on    October    12,    1962. 


«.rved  as  a  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
^'^^on.  ot  Which  be  U  now^*  -^ 
i^vor:  and  a.  CItU  Governor^  the  CanjJ 
zone  during  the  construcUon  era.  He  needs 
no  mu^SulTtion.  Permit  me  *«  Pr«jent  as 
WSnaster.  the  HonoraWe  Maurice  H. 
Thatcher. 

HKMAEKS    of    GOVIRNOa   THATCHD 

Mr  President,  members  and  guests.  I  am 
verfglaT  indeed,    to    meet   with   you   once 

Z,  onri  to  act  aealn  as  your  toastmaeter. 
^ST's-Sety  maieX^basl^ly  of  surviving 
SSl^s  Ind  officials  of  the  Panama  Canal 
e^tirorlM  of  the  construction  era.  bas  In- 
'eSS^ost  the  greater  number  of^  ?!<*«', 

member  because  of  the  ^'f^^'Ztl^^n. 
time  Yet  some  of  us  of  the  oldtlmer  vln 
Si  yet  survive,  and  we  ^^^  need*  tlm>w 
Sf  torch  to  thoee  of  the  succeeding  gen- 
IratioS  the  operators  and  defenders  of  the 
cSS^e^nnSg  with  its  formal  opening  on 

^T'Jo''th''oldtlmers,  they  Performed  a 
tr;Sf  ^at  ^d  unique  task  In  th«  b^-^^,! 

of  thereat  1«^»^^  ^^TT^^Jl^^  ^ly 
eet  industrial  enterprise  of  the  »«•«•  J"*^ 
have  been  characterized  ^l^?^^'^^^. 
Tv^rta  as  "magnificent  heroes.      The  «»B^_*ff 

tain  alien  employees,     inc  "*~^  j^_ 

due   all  these,   and   also  to  ^  ^  ^^ 
since  the  canal  was  completed.  ^^-  ^^T 

^^culmination   on    August    16     ne«   c^ 

rcce^ls",  Se^a^.  t-m  the  Atlantic  to  t^e 
'''^n'of  us  are  deeply  Interested  in  ti|e 
cefebrauon^and  most  ^^^^^  ^^ 
It  may  be  o-  of  -^-  ^f^^r  o^  the 
with  us  ^^^,^^^?^Zi^iu^  been  on  tbe 
Department  ^f^,^^^  ^JJ  ^ows  all  there 
isthmus  recently,  ajid  ^°-°  r"  ,  jar  the 
13  to  know  -t  this^-  o^e  Pl^^^  ^^ 

S^r  "^  c^Jacmes^rShich  I  shall  gl.e 
vou  a  brief  recital :  ^^ 

rNDEE    SICRETARY    OF   THE   AKMT    FO»    ^ 
NATIONAL  AFTAIBS 

Was  Ueutenant  commanaer  in  "»  -  ^ 

',L'n.!r5o"Anr«r  "  Camd.n.  Main..    «., 
Have  five  children.  .^,„,„.    rnast 

.s.r.i?io4rfrer^3^y^i 

stiars'-^^-ssr^.^s'-! 
roi'^Mi.ris-Ta.j»'. --"-•-•- 

intr  cfOnolng.  and  fishing. 

^"'wH  m^ber  of  the  Board  of  Dir«:^^  of 

the  Panama  Canal  Company  about  ^J^^' 

came  to  Washington  as  '^o'^^.^f^l^^JL 
tiTs^2%rre^S?f^^Scro= 
f'^r  OfSce  of  ClvU  Defense^Last  T^^^, 
special  Assistant  in  tl^«  ^P^^^'Jf^^  ^. 
retary's  office  and  has  been  working  on  fan 
ama  matters  since. 

The  TOABTMAST^..    I  t-'^"  f-*  P^^S^^;   S 

presenting  our  guest  speaker,  Mr.  C.  Owen 
Smith. 
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EEMAXKS  or  C.  OWXN    SMITH 


Thereupon  Mr.  C.  Owen  Smltb,  In  hlB  ad- 
dress, gave  the  highlights  on  the  forthcom- 
Lng  50th  anniversary  celebration  plans,  to 
be  held  In  the  Canal  Zone  in  August  of  thla 
year.  Because  of  present  conditions  the  cele- 
bration will  be  very  much  restricted  In  slsse. 
The  original  plans  developed  by  the  Panama 
Canal  Company's  Coordinating  Committee 
and  Industry's  Trade  and  Travel  Committee 
have  been  dropped  because  of  the  many  new 
uncertainties  growing  out  of  the  riots  of 
January  9,  1964.  The  original  plans  called 
for  an  extensive  golden  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  the  50th  anniversary  opening  of  the 
canal  to  begin  August  15,  1964,  and  extend 
through  March  1965.  The  present  reduced 
celebration  plans  are  as  follows ; 

A.  Trade  and  Travel  Committee  and  Ernest 
Wittenberg  Associations,  public  relations 
Arm.  plan  a  special  supplement  to  the  Sunday 
New  York  Times  about  August  16,  1964.  The 
supplement  will  feature  pictures  and  stories 
concerning  building  and  operation  of  the 
canal,  and  service  It  performs  for  shipping. 
Advertising  support  will  come  from  compa- 
nies with  direct  Interest  in  the  canal  and 
the  area. 

B.  The  Panama  Canal  Company  plans: 

1.  Stamps:  Six  airmail  stamp  designs  to 
show  views  of  Cristobal  Piers.  Oatun.  Mad- 
den Dam,  Oalllard  Cut.  Mlraflores,  and  Bal- 
boa. These  will  be  available  by  writing  Phil- 
atelic Agency,  Canal  Zone  Government,  Bal- 
boa, C.Z. 

2.  Brochure:  A  commemorative  brochure 
covering  construction,  operation,  and  Im- 
provement of  the  canal  Is  being  prepared 
and  will   be  available  in  Augrust. 

3.  Medallion:  A  bronze  commemorative 
medallion  featuring  the  "Golden  Anniver- 
sary" on  the  obverse  and  the  Panania  Canal 
seal  on  the  reverse  will  be  struck. 

4.  Movie:  Copies  of  the  company's  docu- 
mentary movie  have  been  mailed  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  In  each 
of  the  50  States. 

5.  Moniunent:  A  monument  to  the  con- 
struction workers  made  of  stone  carrying 
a   memorial   plaque   will    be   erected. 

6.  August  16.  1964:  On  that  date  the  SS 
Cristobal  will  transit  the  canal.  A  special 
luncheon  will  be  served  to  Invited  guests, 
local  military  officials  and  canal  officials. 
There  will  be  appropriate  speeches  and  the 
monument  to  the  construction  workers  will 
be  unveiled. 

The  ToASTMASTER.  Many  thanks.  Mr. 
Smith,  for  your  informative  addres.s,  and 
your  kindness  in  Joining  us  today.  We  are. 
indeed,  very  grateful. 

At  this  Juncture.  President  Cheeseman 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  guest  speaker, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

At  the  luncheon  the  touatmaster  intro- 
duced those  at  the  speaker's  table  In  addi- 
tion to  Mr.  Smith,  the  president  of  the  so- 
ciety and  himself  as  follows: 

Alexander  E.  McCKire,  former  president  of 
the  society. 

Former  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone.  MaJ. 
Gen.  C.  Edgerton. 

Col.  George  S.  Brady,  former  president  of 
the  society. 

Col.  David  R.  Woiverton.  prominent  attor- 
ney and  former  president  of  the  society. 

Andrew  W.  Dewllng.  former  president  of 
the  society. 

Fred  G.  Swanson.  an  oldtlmer  and  form- 
er member  of  the  Texas  Legislature  from 
Tyler.  Tex.,  and  a  member  of  our  society. 

Col.  Hugh  M.  Mitchell,  former  president  of 
the  society. 

Ben  M.  Williams,  former  8Uf)erlntendent 
of  schools  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

Distinguished  personages  In  the  audience, 
noted  by  the  toastmaster  were: 

Mrs.  Alleen  Gorgas  Wrlghtson,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  ladies  auxiliary  of  the  society. 

Walter  G.  Ross,  business  executive,  who 
was  the  quartermaster  during  the  construc- 


tion era,  and  a  former  president  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

Capt.  Miles  P.  DuVal,  VS.  Navy,  historian 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Clarence  L.  Chapin,  former  president  of 
the  society. 

Edward  H.  Davldspn.  former  president  of 
the  society. 

Dr.  John  Shadrlck.  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee. 

Prank  M.  Hill,  former  president  of  the 
society. 

George  Colberg,  former  president  of  the 
society. 

In  closing  the  formal  program  Governor 
Thatcher  turned  the  meeting  over  to  Presi- 
dent Cheeseman,  who  appointed  Governor 
Thatcher  as  chairman  and  Walter  G  Roes. 
Colonel  Woiverton,  Colonel  Brady,  and  Mr 
Dewllng  as  members  to  serve  on  the  60th 
anniversary  celebration  conamlttee  for  formu- 
lating plans  to  represent  the  Panama  Canal 
Society  of  Washington.  DC.  on  the  Canal 
Zone  during  the  golden  anniversary  celebra- 
tion Ln  August  of  this  year.  These  appoint- 
ments were  approved  unanimously  by  the 
members  of  the  society.  During  the  business 
meeting  the  election  of  oflScers  and  members 
of  the  executive  committee  for  the  coming 
year  took  place.  Dr.  John  H.  Shadrlck  sub- 
mitted a  list  of  nominees.  In  conclusion  the 
retiring  president  turned  over  the  gavel  to 
the  newly  elected  president,  who  made  a  few 
brief  remarks  of  acceptance  and  the  meet- 
ing was  adjourned. 


Gratitude  to  Senator  Dirksen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABNER  W.  SIBAL 

or    CONNBTTICITT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18,  1964 

Mr.  SffiAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dan- 
bury,  Conn.,  News-Times  has  written  a 
fine  editorial  in  tribute  to  Senator  Dirk- 
sen's  leadership  in  the  civil  rights  de- 
bate. This  debate,  however.  Is  but  one 
example  of  the  dynamic  leadership  Mr. 
Dirksen  has  shown  during  his  career. 
On  numerous  Issues  of  crucial  Impor- 
tance, Senator  Dirksen  has  thrown  the 
weight  of  his  prestige,  his  offlce,  hLs  in- 
tellect and  his  great  patriotism  on  the 
side  of  progress  without  partisan  con- 
siderations. His  record  of  achievement 
is  equal  to  that  of  any  of  our  past  great 
leaders  of  Con«:ress.  The  Republican 
Party  and  the  whole  country  owe  the 
Senator  an  everlasting  debt  of  gratitude. 
I  am  pleased  to  bring  the  News-Times 
editorial  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House: 

Oratttudi:  to  Senator  Dirksen 

With  Senator  Golj>water  In  the  lead  for 
the  Republican  presidential  nomination, 
much  attention  was  given  the  fact  that  he 
voted  against  cloture  to  limit  debate  on  the 
civil  rights  bill  last  week. 

But  most  of  the  Republican  Senators 
voted  for  cloture  and  It  is  the  Republican 
leader.  Senator  Everett  McKinlit  E>irksen, 
of  Illinois,  who  deserves  a  lion's  share  of  the 
credit  for  the  progress  of  the  civil  rights  bill 
so  far. 

Senator  Httbeht  Humphrxt,  the  Demo- 
cratic floor  manager  of  the  bill,  la  the  first 
to  acknowledge  that  without  Senator  Dirk- 
sen the  bill  would  BtlU  be  bottled  up  with 
no  chance  of  passage. 

Senator  Dirksxn  delivered  27  Republican 


votee    In    favor    of    cloture,    whil* 
OoLDWATHi,  Senator  Townt,  of  Tbm^ 
other  Republicans  voted  with  MioiSl^ 
Democrats  against  cloture.  """'•tt 

The  clvli  rights  will  would  not  b«  v^^ 
toward   enactment    without   SenatorBS' 
sen's  consistent  unswerving  support.  ^^^' 

All  who  are  concerned  with  the  ntX  wml. 
ress  of  this  country  owe  Senator  Daxn^ 
debt  of  gratitude.  ""  * 


War-on-Poverty  Propam — "GruJMie 
and  lUoffical" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or    KENTDCKT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATK 

Thursday,  June  18, 1964 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  written  and  spoken  about  the 
war  on  poverty.  There  has  recently 
come  to  my  attention  an  excellent  edito- 
rial in  the  May  14  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  entitled  "Grandiose  and 
Illogical." 

This  editorial  commends  Geni  Snt-' 
DER.  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  whom  I  am  proud 
to  have  represent  me  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Gene  Snyder  1b  a 
freshman  Member  of  the  House  but  he 
has  shown  keen  understanding  and 
courage  in  facing  up  to  the  many  chal- 
lenging and  controversial  problems  con- 
fronting our  country  and  Is  an  out- 
si>oken  and  forthright  advocate  of  con- 
stitutional principles. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  my  od- 
leagues  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
■was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ^ 

Grandiose    and   Illogical 

The  administration's  war-on- poverty  pro- 
gram is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  noi- 
trums  sold  by  the  oldtlme  traveling  medi- 
cine men.  Thooe  dubious  cure-alls  ww» 
Judiciously  laced  with  alcohol  and  produoed 
a  euphoria  that  made  the  taker  forget,  for  a 
time,  the  ailment  for  which  it  was  taken. 

The  claims  made  on  the  behalf  of  the  wsr- 
on- poverty  program  have  Just  such  an  effect 
of  euphoria.  There  Is  something  In  the  pro- 
gram for  everyone  and  unless  It  Is  examined 
closely  the  immediate  result  Is  to  forget  what 
Is  going  on. 

Representative  M.  G.  Snyder,  Republican, 
of  Kentucky,  a  freshman  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  has  not  been  fooled  by  th« 
label  on  the  bottle.  He  has  made  an  analfitt 
of  the  contents. 

He  notes  that  one  of  the  programs  In  th« 
war  on  poverty  will  recruit  young  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  21.  The  men  will 
be  put  Into  wcM-k  camps.  President  Johnson, 
In  his  message  to  Congress,  emphasized  that 
these  win  not  be  camps  for  the  underpflv- 
Uged.  The  work  camps,  said  President  John- 
•on,  will-  be  "Institutions  comparable  In  In- 
novation to  the  land-grant  colleges." 

R.  Sargent  Shrlver.  Jr..  hetid  of  the  war-on- 
poverty  program,  has  estimated  that  It  wUl 
cost  the  taxpayers  M,700  a  year  to  maintain 
a  man  In  one  of  these  camps. 

Representative  Sntder  provides  flgurat 
that  show  that  a  young  man  can  be  aent  to 
Harvard,  provided  with  a  good  used  cat, 
spending  money,  money  for  books,  mMiey  ft* 
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^  room    money  for  tulUon,  >50   a 
tmti  *^        Turner  vacation  and  It  would 
iS^U'^^r^.^^.    Thatl.»«« 
^  ***^  ^f  t^  work  camp  program. 
Sp*  *Tjo?^n  «y.  tl^t  aOO.OOO  young 

^>  •"^      ..inrCd  out  that  If  they  were  aU 

^  ^'i^JhTbu^^ucrat*  take  over  a  Icx^ 
^'^Sdl^verty  Is  a  local  problem,  the 
I»*^^almo«t  always  grandiose  and  sel- 
tfP^^t^^  Representative  Snyder 
«-»,^?rSSnxe^«^  for  hi.  ^lusts^tAve 
"•""i^n^TtJ^e  costo  of  this  one  small 
o-jP^Je  V-on-poverty  program. 

Retnlti  of  1964  Questionnaire 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

m  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18,  1964 

w-      MARTIN     of     Nebraska.     Mr. 

S^ier^e  ™ponse  to  my  1964  ques- 

-«^^re  gives  a  cross  section  view  of 

Se  thi^in^  in  my  d^f^rlct  °n^rio^ 

KHf  'XZ^Znir^rlZ  g 
Jp^ndix  of  the  RECORD,  a  copy  of  the 
JSSts  of  my  1964  questionnaire: 


RE8in.T8   OF   1S64  QXTXSnONNAM 

We  have  finally  completed  compUlng  the 
res^uTts^'our  ^luiuonnaire  sent  o..^^^^^^^^^^ 

S^'^'iltlorto  a^erl^rSe  questionnaire 
In  »^«^*"°°,'~^t-  additional  comments  and 
^^  VZelTZ^^^^-  turther  explaining 
^o^vi-wron  the  .n^^ec.  covered.  J^^ap- 

^''ti^e^^f^mroir  Nau'n,  a.  exemplified 
^""^trthe  retLn  of  the  questionnaire  and 
^^^c^nTenU^hlch  have  all  been  studl^^ 

one  Of  the  -^'^^^^^-f^f^.^^^.Tn'^^ 
replies  ^^.^K^^.^^^Sly  J^  quistlon  No.  7: 
!.^%rror  th^e^l^If  rlgh'ts  bill  now  be- 
fore [he  congress'- -31  percent  voted    yes 
Sper^nt  voted  "no";  and  29  percent  '^not 
tire -in    question   No.   8.   however.   ^^Ich 
r^fflv  describes  five  separate  sections  of  the 
hm    IheTo^  wi.  ove^helmlngly  In  favor 
o     eaST  of^hese   sections.     Ninety   percent 
?Ivo?^d  equal  voting  right,  in  Federal  elec- 
tfonr 92^  percent  favored  equal  education- 
al^ opportunTtles;    83   peix^ent  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities;  61  percent  nondlscrim- 
matlonT  public  -commodatloi^     and  ^2 
percent    nondiscrimination    In    federally    as 
slsted  projects. 

e^^^t^^;  H  ;^:cerL\o-r.V;Ta^^ 

Hirbo^T^^n^^rwe^^^ 

^■Do%ou?avor  a  gradual  withdrawal  by  Gov - 
^r.l.^VTrntCts^J"     iSs  IS  indica- 


tive   of    dissatisfaction    with    Federal    farm 
controls  and  programs. 

Bv  a  2-to-l  margin,  your  replies  inf  caud 
dlsapprovi?of  theses  of  -^-^^^^^^'^^ 
ucts  to  Russia  and  Communist  °f^^°^'  ^^ 
91^rcent  disapproved  of  any  ^^"J'^  ^°^„ 

^  amend  Ihe  Constitution  and  permit  vo  un- 
ry^BlNe  reading  and  P~y-  ^n  our^pu^l. 

""•Sil'^^ple  of  Nebraska  are  still  not  sold  on 
the  value  of  the  foreign  aid  Pro«["^'^«^// 
percent  voted  ciisapproval  ^^^J^^^^^^  PJ; 

rnothfr^C'lIca^t  fiaJ^urrof^Je  poU  has 
SrouKht  out  that  President  Johnson  has  not 
completed  sold  his  economy  taULS  to  the 
'people  of -the  country  on  ^^^  ^ne  ^na^^e 
adv^atlng.  on  the  other  hand,  toe  P^sage 

of  massive  new  ^P^^-f.^^.^P^^r^e^^ah 
cwpr  to  the  question,  uo  you  hkic^  ^  v,.o 
President  Johnson  that  we  can  carry  out  his 
nroS-a^s  and  still  reduce  the  budget?  - 
^r^r^nt  voted  -no";  only  7^  P^-^V^to 
„r,H  ini  nercent  "not  sure."  This  seems  to 
me  to  b^  Tne'  of  the  most  significant  result, 
of  this  questionnaire.  ,^,  taking 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  again  for  taking 
the  time  to  fill  out  the  questionnaire,  as  It  is 
most  helpful  to  me  as  your  Representative  In 
ronere^  It  enables  me  to  better  represent 
vou^^  your  thinking.  The  results  of  the 
TueetTonnalre.are  tabulated  on  the  reverse 
side  of  this  sheet. 


Residls  of  1964  queationnaire 


reroont 


1.  The  iKlmlnlatratlon   has 


reoommpniipd   pnartniont   ot 


(or   this   y«^ 


whlph 

( 


=iiSc!:.r.,-r.ErffJSii''M» 


(d) 


n,ent  Iron,  the  '--^^'J^J  .^ould  be  ^f*r- 


^"..S  Sro^oe^a  ^rJrV-i^  of  our 
I  Oo  ,00  ,rvSr^C;-a^«>tunU-pV<^uc-U-Co-  Ku»l« 


I.  Should  (^mcress  pass  my  '>'!,'  ^  '^•^*'""  \_[ 


nieaU  to  the  Unlte-l  '^<*'^- ' -^-.IVV^oermlt  voliin- 
t  Should  the  (30Mttlutlon  \>e  »™/^^"r,f.,'fXic  schools? . . 

tary  Bible  readlnR^and  prayer  >"  ""'  ;,";;^'=  tost  ban 
S.  Do   you   tavor   contlnuBtlon   of   the   nu(  lear   k«. 


ircftty' 
A  Mil  Is 
of  World  War 


before  CouVre^-" to  authorlw  vctexans 

0,  world  war  1  ^^^^^^f^^^,^^,^^^^^^^ 
ui,l,-,-<,s  ollH^r  ln<»"\P  "«*1?,^'*^J  '  lied  ^n  of  iks 
yr.LT  With  dcpendcnU.     Tj^/'^'^^'ti.e   Veterans' 

^r..Bram  the  first  >■<;";  ^r^id'' 47  wWoiUd  yoa 
\.lniliilstr»tlon.  would  be  »1.266.-4,.i«w. 

i.v  .r  thlsbtir 
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DO  you  favor  the  clvU  rights  bill  now  before  the  Con- 

9    DO  vou  aS-e^-the  m^er  m  which-the  P^Mdent  Is 

Ta^i^fhrPanamasltuatlonT -- 

(bl   Cuba  and  Castro? - 

(c)  Vietnam? ',;.:•," 

(d)  our  entire  'o^'fX^'^^i/octrine  shouYd  be  en- 
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from  the  ^'rf^^^ii'^^.'SrtV'' program  would  re- 

approve? ;^V>,'pVpKident  John.son  that    we  can 

''■  ^°  I^yruVuC^o^^tt^'^  stiU  balance  the  budget' 
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Kn  Additional  Honor  for  James  E.  Webb 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STUART  SYMINGTON 

or  Missotmi 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  18.  1964 
Mv      SYMXNGTON.     Mr.     President 
this  year  the  Missouri  Valley  CoUege^at 
MarshaU.   Mo.,   awarded    the   honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  huJiian  letters  to  the 
Honorable  James  E.  Webb.  Admlnlstra 


+r^r  rvf  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Spa<S^  AiSiinistraUon.  Mr.  Webb  was 
pr^^nted  to  Dr.  Earle  Collim.  pr^i^ 
nf  Missouri  VaUey  College,  by  Brig  «jen, 
^ouTS^nfrow".  reti«ji  a  ine-b-  of 

wSS^Space  Exploratlon-New  Pion^r- 
mrEra  ••  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
Sg^  aSll  ask  unanimous  conseii^ 
thT^'be  interested  in  ttie  Appendix  of 

'""^e^re  Sing  no  objection.  ^  addr^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

as  follows: 


lege  in  thlB,  your  diamond  ^^^^^J^^^^ 

°°^.'<r.Srr".r.lS.  S  ..  otber  CO.- 

The  cia»  ui       ,S,^     vinwever    has  an  ad- 

X^.erjC;t5;Jr."™«t>o„  aco. 
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You  are  moving  out  Into  an  age  of  limltleM 
perspectives.  Yours  Is  one  ot  thooe  times 
when  minds,  aspirations,  and  energies  are 
freed  to  make  advances  that  wUl  radically 
change  man's  concepts  of  the  realities  of  the 
universe  In  which  he  lives,  and  thus  change 
the  sweep  of  history. 

In  short,  you  will  build  your  careers  and, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  participate  In  a  new 
era  of  pioneering,  an  age  characterized  by  the 
many  challenges  and  promises  of  space  ex- 
ploration. Tills  "greatest  adventure  of  man- 
Kind"  began  less  than  7  years  ago.  Its  fu- 
ture extent  appears  to  be  as  boundless  as  the 
universe.  Its  first  explo»atlons  will  be  of 
the  solar  system.  This  will  offer  tremendous 
new  challenges  to  man's  Initiative  and  In- 
telligence. 

Why  Is  this  new  era  of  pioneering  on  the 
vast  frontiers   of  space  so  Important? 

What  Is  the  meaning  to  you,  as  indi- 
viduals, to  our  Nation,  to  the  world? 

Mlssourians  aie  particularly  fitted  to  grasp 
the  Influence  the  frontier  and  the  pioneer- 
ing traits  is  called  forth.  Your  State,  as 
the  gateway  from  which  the  famous  Santa 
Fe.  Oregon  and  other  trails  fanned  out  to 
the  West,  had  a  key  and  unforgettable  role, 
pressing   forward   the   Nation's   frontier. 

Since  1893,  the  year  Missouri  Valley  College 
graduated  its  first  class,  a  niunber  of  his- 
torians have  pointed  out  that  the  energy  and 
exuberance,  the  Inqulsitiveness  and  daring, 
the  Inventiveness,  Initiative,  and  drive  toward 
wider  fields  for  enterprise  (traits  which  the 
world  identifies  with  Amerlciins)  were  essen- 
tially pioneering  responses  to  the  succession 
of  frontiers  that  for  more  than  300  years 
marked  our  history.  The  consensus  has  been 
that  the  closing  our  our  last  geographical 
frontier  marked  the  end  of  tlie  Nation's  youth 
and  that  the  fresh,  confident  outlook  of 
yoxith  would  never  come  to  us  again. 

Hearings  before  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee  of  the  Senat.e  In  1938- 
39.  emphasized  that  the  stagnation  of  the 
depression  years  was  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  America  no  longer  had  frontiers  to  chal- 
lenge the  pioneering  spirit. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  expressions  of 
regret  over  the'  passing  of  the  pioneer  era 
appeared  In  "The  Great  Frontier."  by 
the  Texas  historian,  Walter  Prescott  Webb. 
Dr.  Webb  wrote: 

"The  period  is  about  over,  the  loom  Is 
about  full,  the  tapestry  of  an  epoch  is  al- 
most finished.  The  imagination  cannot 
play  any  more  with  the  mystery  and  un- 
certainty of  a  half-known  world,  for  there 
Is  no  such  thing  The  map  Is  finished,  the 
roads  are  surveyed,  and  all  the  paths  to  that 
kind  of  adventure  are  plainly  marked  and 
tended.  The  end  of  an  age  Is  always  touched 
with  sadness  for  those  who  lived  It  and 
those  who  loved  it.  The  p>eople  are  going  to 
miss  the  frontier  more  than  words  can  ex- 
press. For  four  centuries  they  heard  it  call, 
listened  to  Its  promises,  and  bet  their  lives 
and  fortunes  on  Its  outcome.  It  calls  no 
more,  and  regardless  of  how  they  bend  their 
ears  for  its  faint  whisper  they  cannot  hear 
the  suggestion   of  a  promise." 

That  was  in  1952.  Dr.  Webb  wrote  this 
In  Texas,  only  a  few  hundred  miles  east  of 
White  Sands,  N.  Mex  .  where  even  then  men 
with  rockets  were  pioneering  a  new  unlim- 
ited frontier,  streaking  vapor  trails  high 
above  the  earth. 

Like  most  Americans  then.  Dr  Webb  could 
not  foresee  that  these  rocket  traceries  In  the 
sky  were  actually  the  first  American  attempts 
to  pioneer  the  frontiers  of  space.  But  In 
1952  we  were  doing  little  more  than  test- 
ing captured  German  rockets  and  develop- 
ing our  own  versions  at  White  Sands.  These 
primitive  rockets  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
powerful  launch  vehicles  of  today.  They 
have  sent  our  astronauts  Into  space  to  orbit 
the  earth,  and  launched  our  unmanned  sci- 
entific spacecraft  on  some  200  missions  In 
space  near  the  Earth,  to  the  Moon,  and  hun- 
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dreds  of  millions  of  miles  beyond  the  planet 
Venus  into  orbits  around  the  Bun. 

Aa  Arthur  C.  Clarke,  the  distinguished 
British  science  writer,  said  recently.  "The 
road  to  the  stars  has  been  discovered  none 
too  soon.  Clvlll2ation  cannot  exist  with- 
out new  frontiers;  it  needs  them  both  physi- 
cally and  spiritually." 

You  of  the  class  of  1964  have  been  well- 
conditioned  to  meet  the  challenges  and  share 
the  progress  of  the  new  pioneering  age  of 
space.  You  entered  Junior  high  when  the 
first  satellites  were  being  orbited  in  1957 
and  1958.  Thus  you  practically  grew  up 
with  the  Space  Age.  Scientific  Information 
from  the  civilian  space  effort  of  the  United 
States  is  open  to  all  the  world.  So.  as  the 
space  program  has  moved  forward,  you  have 
had  the  advantage  of  belli!?  able  to  follow 
it  in  your  newspapers  and  magazines  and 
on  television  and  radio. 

You  have  been  able  to  grasp  much  of  the 
Importance  and  many  of  the  major  impli- 
cations of  our  space  achievements,  not  years 
later  with  the  20-20  vision  of  hindsight,  but 
as   the  events   took   place. 

Let  me  stress  that  this  Is  a  great  de- 
parture from  tlie  pattern  of  the  past.  His- 
torically, new  concepts,  discoveries.  Inno- 
vations, have  almost  invariably  had  to  travel 
long  and  toilsome  roads  before  they  were 
accepted  generally  and  put  Into  use  to  serve 
the  needs  of  man. 

For  a  moment,  put  yourselves  In  the  place 
of  the  class  of  1904  which  graduated  6 
months  after  the  greatest  technological 
breakthrough  in  all  history  up  until  that 
time.  That,  of  course,  was  the  success  of 
the  Wright  Brothers  In  flying  for  a  few  sec- 
onds and  a  few  feet  ab<ive  the  sands  of  Kitty 
Hawk  In  what  was  essentially  an  engine- 
powered  kite. 

Let's  asstime  that  you  read  something 
alxjut  the  flight  In  a  Marshall  newspaper  of 
the  day.  Would  you  have  realized  that  the 
air  age  had  begun?  Would  you  have 
dreamed,  even  vaguely,  how  mighty  its  in- 
fluence would  be  on  the  world,  in  war  and 
peace,  during  your  lifetimes? 

You  know  the  answer  In  1904,  the  lag 
In  the  acceptance  of  new  ideas  was  long. 
For  example,  the  automobile,  after  a  decade 
of  steady  Improvements,  was  still  the  tiu-get 
of  Jokesmlths  and  cartoonists.  As  for  air- 
planes, the  English  writer,  H.  G.  Wells,  fore- 
saw them  coming  Into  some  practical  use  by 
AD.  2000 — perhaps.  The  great  Thomas  Edi- 
son, however,  declared  that  the  airplane 
would  never  be  more  than  "a  toy  of  wealthy 
sportsmen." 

Now.  let  us  move  upward  In  time  nearly 
30  ye<u-s.  Imagine  yourselves  as  the  class  of 
1931.  Your  parents  are  still  a  bit  skittish 
of  airplanes.  In  spite  of  Lindbergh's  Atlantic- 
spanning  feet  4  years  stgo.  However,  you 
have  Eicceptod  the  idea  that  aviation  will 
play  an  increasing  part  In  your  lives. 

But,  as  a  member  of  the  1931  class,  what 
did  you  know  about  the  liquid-fueled  rocket 
that  Dr.  Robert  Goddard  had  fired,  Decem- 
ber 30,  1930,  in  the  New  Mexico  desert? 
What  about  the  fact  that  this  slim  cylinder, 
11  feet  long,  soared  to  a  height  of  2.000  feet 
at  the  then  fantastic  rate  of  600  miles  per 
hovir? 

It  would  be  a  miracle  If  you  had  ever  read 
a  mention  of  Dr.  Goddard  In  1931,  although 
his  experimenta  planted  the  seeds  of  the 
sp>ace  a^e.  To  be  sure,  the  Gernians  were 
deeply  Interested  In  his  work.  They  built 
upon  It  and.  during  World  War  IT,  produced 
the  V-2  rockets  that  brought  such  destruc- 
tion to  England.  But  in  our  country  the 
full  significance  of  Dr.  Ooddard's  pioneering 
was  not  reoogtilaed  until  after  his  death  in 
1945. 

As  for  his  prediction  that  rockets  would 
eventtially  lead  to  space  flight  to  the  moon — 
as  late  as  19S8  an  eminent  American  scien- 
tist dismissed  tills  as  impKMsible.  According 
to  his  mathematics,  a  launch  vehicle  would 


require    almost    a    milUon    tons   t^  f,,^ 
takeoff    to    take    a    1 -pound   paying  VT,** 
moon  and  back.  «— j«— «  «>  qj. 

Compare  what  you  know  about  th«  m.^ 
■«e  and  Its  signlflcance  with  those  tL?'"' 
ample*  from  the  past.  The  ooQuItt'^* 
startling  and  indicates  how  much  bettlTBj? 
pared  you  are  for  the  conditions  ^i!?' 
times.  ^^  **  ^>W 

Consider  this.  Since  1900,  there  has  tw,., 
more  scientific  and  technological  proe!^ 
than  in  all  the  previous  centuries  of  komm 
history.  The  present  tempo  of  that  ania^ 
is  accelerating  dally.  Discoveries  of^i^ol 
that  once  would  have  required  sevenome! 
times  to  develop  are  now  compressed  into  & 
few  years — sometimes  even  months  it  took 
half  a  century  to  move  from  mechanical  offlc* 
machines  to  modern  computers,  but  it  took 
less  than  a  decade  to  increase  the  speed  of 
these  computers  a  thousandfold.  The  revn. 
lutlonary  transistor  went  from  laboratory  to 
commercial  use  in  only  6  years.  It  took  40 
years— from  the  Wright  Brothers  to  the  Sec- 
ond  World  W.-w— to  push  flying  speeds  up  t© 
500  miles  an  hour,  but  less  than  15  years  to 
go  from  500  miles  to  the  18.000  miles  an  hour 
at  which  manmnde  satellites  now  circle  the 
globe.  Before  1970,  our  manned  Apcdlo«p««^ 
craft  will  be  speeding  to  and  from  the  moon 
at  25.000  miles  per  hour. 

Against  this  background,  you  can  see  why 
possession  of  a  college  degree  today  signlfla 
not  a  termirmtlon  but  both  an  opporUinitt 
and  an  obllgaUon  to  continue  quesUonins 
learning,  and  enlarging  your  nUnds  and  ca- 
pabilities. As  It  was  with  the  pioneen  wla 
advanced  our  frontiers  westward,  the  grad- 
uates  of  1964  cannot  avoid  change  and  tte 
necessary  adaptations — a  world  in  continual 
flux  on  your  Journey  through  life.  You  will 
meet  many  and.  perhaps,  strange  demand* 
not  yet  Identified. 

But  this  constitutes  not  an  unsupportabJe 
bxirdon  but  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to 
keep  ment.-illy  agile,  vigorous,  and  young. 

I  am  confident  that  you  who  are  graduat- 
ing from  Missouri  Valley  College  today,  liks 
the  hundreds  of  alert  young  people  with 
whom  I've  talked  at  other  educational  in- 
stitutions across  the  country,  are  about  ai 
well  aware  as  I  am  of  the  origins  of  the  space 
program  and  of  the  National  Aeronauttca  and 
Space  Administration  which  carries  out  our 
Nation's  civilian  program. 

I  am  also  sure  that  you  are  familiar  with 
the   reasons    why    we   seek    preeminence   In' 
space  for  the  United  States  and  the  progress 
we  have  made  toward  that  goal. 

You  know  that  McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp. 
In  St.  Louis  developed  the  one-man  capsules 
for  Project  Mercury  and  Is  developing  and 
producing  the  two-man  capsules  for  Project 
Gemini — the  Intermediate  step  between  Mer- 
cury and  Project  Ap)ollo,  our  program  to  send 
American  explorers  to  the  moon  In  this 
decade.  So  I  think  it  would  be  laboring  the 
obvious  to  describe  In  lengthy  detail  to  this 
audience  the  space  exploration  missions 
which  have  been  approved  and  scheduled 
for  our  astronauts  to  undertake  before  the 
end  of  the  present  decade. 

But  perhaps  you  will  be  Interested  In  a 
brief  summary  of  where  we  stand  today  In 
space  exploration.  In  NASA's  programs  to ' 
increase  the  numbers  and  competence  of 
scientists  and  engineers,  and  to  work  with 
universities  which  want  to  eetablish  them- 
selves as  space-age  knowledge  centers  for 
their  regions.  In  addition,  I  would  like  to 
touch  upon  some  of  the  more  Intangible, 
but  highly  Important,  benefits  emerging 
from  or  foreseen  as  dividends  from  the  space 
effort. 

We  are  now  3  years  Into  the  accelerated 
program  established  In  1961  to  meet  our  Na- 
tion's tu^ent  needs,  at  what  might  be  de- 
scribed as  the  midfxjlnt  of  the  Satum-ApoUo 
program  of  lunar  exploration.  Projset 
Gemini,  the  step  after  Project  Mercury,  U 
already  underway.    A  full-scale  nuxlel  of  tli» 


.-I  .nacecraft  was  successfully  tested  in 
O^^.A^rll  8  this  year.  Last  Thursday, 
•^'Lrth  Satum  booster  flight  put  the  first 
*•  ■*  ?1  model  of  Apollo  into  orbit 
*^J^\n^o^er  fl&ts  pave  the  way  fa. 
^s^t  two-man  Gemini  mission  expected 
**^is  vear  Gemini  will  Increase  our 
■^ni^ncl  in  manned  space  flight,  and  will 
"""'^r^PCt  techniques  of  rendezvous  and 
SSlS  or  th^^olnlng  together  of  objects  in 

•Pi^ese  techniques  must  be  Perfected  before 

fn    undertake    the    even    more    dlfticu  t 

rirmehftSTs  essential  to  placing  Amerl- 

STexi^orers    on    the    moon    and    returning 

Tomer' pi°ai"o?the  program,  major  con- 
Jc  J  have  been  signed  with  Industrial  firms 
*^^  93  cents  out  of  every  dollar  NASA 
"^L  eoes  to  industry)  and  work  is  well 
•P*"f,.,rornearlng  completion  on  the 
"^nrt  faculties  that  will  be  necessary  not 
Sv "or  AP^'o"  ut  for  other  advanced  mls- 
°ioM  for  many  years  to  come. 

T^e    aeronauts    for    the    moon    trip    ha%e 
JJ%;tected,  and  are   now   training   vigor- 

ously 


The  Klant  Saturn  V  launch  vehicle  is 
under  de  elopment.  It  will  generate  seven 
and"  half  million  pounds  of  thrust^  or  he 
horseiwwer  equivalent  of  a  string  of  maln- 
JnriTe^llocomotlves  stretching  from  New 

York  to  Chicago.  „ 

Various  sections,  or  "modules.  of  the 
Apollo  spacecraft  which  will  carry  out  astro- 
nauts to  the  moon  are  now  being  fabricated 

""a  wormwlde  tracking  and  data  acquisition 
network  has  been  established, 
^search  and  development  centers  have 
b«e^  set  up,  staffed  with  skilled  and  experl- 
eTc^  personnel  to  study  what  the  United 
SUtes  requires  and  can  accomplish  in  space, 
ai^^  guide  the  efforts  of  Industry  In  pro- 
ducing the  rockets,  spacecraft,  and  other 
equipment  needed  to  achieve  space  pre- 
eminence. 

Beyond  1970.  we  are  studying  the  pos- 
sibility and  values  of  manned  and  unmanned 
space  missions,  ranging  from  large  scientific 
laboratories  in  orbit  around  the  earth  and 
manned  stations  on  the  moon,  to  sending 
automated  scientific  spacecraft  or  astronaut 
explorers  to  the  planets. 

Lei  me  repeat,  we  are  studying  such  proj- 
ects Tliev  will  come  Into  active  being  only 
after  the'  most  careful  consideration  and 
approval  of  the  President  and  Congress 

Earlv  in  the  space  effort,  we  had  little 
choice'  We  tried  to  do  everything  that  was 
possible  with  the  technology  then  avallab  e. 
Today  we  have  made  such  progress  in  rockets, 
spacerraft,  and  general  technology  that  very 
many  space  missions  of  a  number  of  types 
are  'feasible  now  or  soon  will  be.  NAbA 
is  currently  receiving  some  1.300  unsolicited 
prop<vsal8  a  year  for  space  experiment*  or 
projects  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  highly 
selective. 

When  the  decisions  are  made  on  the  space 
programs  to  come  after  Apollo,  they  will  be 
national  decisions.  They  will  be  made  In 
light  of  conditions  then  prevailing,  and  with 
careful  weighing  of  the  wide  range  of  choices 
possible  to  the  Nation  at  the  time. 

The  effect  of  space  exploration  and  space 
thinking  on  the  continuation  of  education 
and  scientific  investigation  In  America  is  al- 
ready being  felt  Colleges  and  universities 
are  becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  the 
pace  of  intellectual  curiosity  generated  by 
the  measurements  and  new  understandings 
of  our  space  environment  which  are  returned 
to  earth  from  our  space  laboratories.  In- 
crrasmgly  they  recognize  the  fact  that  ex- 
ploruig  space  demands  highly  educated  and 
higlUv  skilled  personnel.  Our  entire  educa- 
tioiuil  system  is  challenged  to  meet  this  de- 
mand   with    more   and   better   students   and 

Nor   should    graduates    in    the   liberal    arts 
forget  that  the  demand  U  not  only  for  scien- 


tists and  engineers.  It  extends  Into  areas 
such  as  economics,  sociology,  medicine,  law, 
management,  and  even  Pb"«»optiy^ 

At   present.    NASA    employs    a-bout    12  000 
sclentlsu  and  engineers,  and  an  ad^monal 
62,000  are  employed  by  P^""^ J^'^'^J^-J^' 
search  groups,  and  colleges  and  universities 
working  under  NASA  contracts  and  grants^ 
Thus    directly   and   indirectly,   the  NASA 
program   is  making  use  of  ^4. 000  scientists 
and  engineers,   about  6  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's tStal  requirement.     In  the  Plants  and 
laboratories  of   NASA  contractors   and  sub- 
contractors   throughout    the    Nation,    abou 
400.000  men  and  women  are  working  at  an 
kinds     of     Jobs     at     the     forefront     of     new 
nrocesses  and  new  technologies. 
^  For  some  time  we  In  NASA  have  been  con- 
cerned with  doing  our  part  to  help  build  up 
the   Nation's   supply   of   scientific    and   eng  - 
neerlng  manpower,   and  to  insure   that  our 
national     competence     grows     rather     than 
mmlnlshes.     Accordingly,  In  1962.  the  agency 
initiated    Its    present    program    of    training 
graduate    students    In    ^P'^^-'^l^^f^  f/.f  "• 
and  nearly  900  students  are  already  In  traln- 

^^This  fall  the  number  of  schools  participat- 
ing will  prow  from  88  to  131,  located  In  47 
States-wlth  4  of  these  colleges  here  in 
Missourl--Washlngton  Unlversiy  'St^  Louis  I 
the  University  of  Missouri  (Columbia)  St^ 
Louis  University,  and  the  Rolla  School  of 
Mines  I  Rolla  1.  Those  of  you  who  want  to 
CO  on  to  graduate  school,  or  live  and  work 
in  your  State.  wlU  find  this  program  of  great 
value  to  your  future 

The  NASA  predoctoral  training  program  Is. 
of  course,  only  one  phase  of  participation 
on  a  larger  scale  by  the  Nation's  colleges  and 
universities  In  space  research  and  develop- 
ment This  comprises  only  a  small  part  of 
the  overall  space  eff6rt  in  terms  of  dollars 
spent  Nevertheless.  It  is  paying  substantial 
dividends    in    terms    of    research    and    other 

*^The  %ASA    system,    aimed    at    developing 
total    national    capabilities   helps   give    this 
Middle  West  region  great  promise  as  a  fron- 
tier   of    science    and    technology,    providing 
young  people  with  opportunities  to  live  and 
do  rewarding;  and  useful  work  In  the  regions 
where  they   have  their  roots.     For  example, 
those  of  yoti  who  are  graduating  here  today 
have    available,    within    a    day's   drive   from 
here    a  number  of  universities  where  NASA- 
sponsored  programs  are  underway  In  a  vari- 
ety of  advanced  fields  which  are  contributing 
not  only   to  progress  of  the  space  prograni, 
but  also  to  the  general  advance  of  basic  and 
applied  research 

Senator  Stuart  Symington  has  said   that 
the  space  program  is  "stockpiling  knowledge. ' 
Nowhere  is  this  better  Illustrated  than  at  the 
Midwest  Research  Institute  in  Kansas  City, 
and   at    the   Aerospace   Research   Application 
Center  (  ARAC  )   of  the  University  of  Indiana. 
I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  how  our 
scientific  satellites  and  probes  are  gathering 
tremendous  stores  of  Information  about  the 
earth    the  outer   reaches  of  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere, about  the  sun  and  how  its  activi- 
ties   affect    the    weather   and    every   type   of 
inanimate  and  animate  process  on  earth,  as 
well  as  knowledge  of  the  universe  in  general. 
You    are    probably    equally    familiar   with 
the  successes  of  the  series  of  eight  experi- 
mental   Tiros    weather    satellites    which    we 
have  launched  to  date,  and  you  know  that 
this    program     Is    approaching    operational 

status  ^  -     _ 

When  NASA  has  perfected  a  system  of  op- 
erational meteorological  satellites  for  the 
U  S  Weather  Bureau,  weather  prediction  will 
be  tremendously  improved  The  Bureau 
estimates  that  If  It  could  make  reliable 
weather  forecasts  Just  5  days  In  advance 
the  United  States  could  realize  a  saving  of 
some  $67  billion  a  year— nearly  $3  billion 
more  than  the  present  annual  cost  of  the 
space  program  in  such  areas  as  agriculture, 
water  resources  management,  surface  trans- 
portation, retail  marketing,  and  the  lumber 


industry.       Worldwide     savings     would     be 
niany  times  greater. 

I  need  not  dlsctiss  with  you  our  Echo. 
Telstar  Relay,  and  Syncom  communications 
satellite  experiments,  which  have  been  so 
amply  covered  In  the  press  and  on  the  air. 
I  would  like  to  express  my  conviction  that 
instantaneous  communications  from  every 
part  of  the  globe  to  every  other  part— made 
possible  through  perfection  of  these  satellite 
systems— can  do  much  to  bring  about  a 
common  international  focus  of  understand- 
ing and  action. 

Until  1957,  most  of  the  worlds  people  were 
absolutely  certain  that  man  could  never  go 
beyond  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  where 
he  originated.  They  tjelleved  that  space  was 
the  final  barrier,  fcwever  imprisoning  men 
on  this  planet.  To  my  mind,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  things  that  we  have  learned  in  this 
new  era  of  pioneering  is  that  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  man  has  encountered, 
the  seemingly  Impossible  space  frontier,  can 
be  overcome  And  this  will  give  men  every- 
where courage  to  solve  other  so-called  im- 
possible problems  such  as  those  of  bringing 
about  real  world  peace,  and  eliminating 
hunger  and  poverty. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  mention  an- 
other Intangible  dividend  which  I  believe  our 
space  program  will  pay.  As  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  the  constantly  changing  world  in 
which  you  will  live  and  work  holds  promise 
for  stability  of  a  kind  that  humanity  has 
seldom  known.  Stability  can  come  from 
confidence  that  America  will  use  Its  pre- 
eminence In  space  for  the  t>enefl.t  of  all 
mankind  instead  of  for  military  or  eco- 
nomic aggression. 

Already  we  are  sharing  our  experimental 
weather  "and  conununlcations  satellites  with 
many  nations  and  have  made  the  scientific 
and  "technical  knowledge  we  have  gained  in 
space  available  to  the  world  sclenUflc  com- 
munity All  in  all,  some  73  nations  have  co- 
operative scientific  projecto  with  us  under- 
way, paying  the  full  cost  of  their  experi- 
ments. .    ^^ 

Thus  on  a  worldwide  scale,  space  explora  • 
tion  has  brought  with  it  both  the  excitement 
of  discovery  and  the  dedication  of  scientific 
Investigation.  Some  of  ovir  scientists  are 
hailing  the  space  pioneering  age  as  a  new 
Renaissance,  on  a  far  grander  scale  than  the 
Renaissance  that  freed  m&nklnd  from  the 
Dark  Ages.  .^        .  . 

I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  this  thought. 
It  was  recently  expressed  by  James  A.  Mc- 
Dlvltt  one  of  the  new  astronauts  who  Is 
training  to  carry  out  Gemini  and  Apollo 
missions.  When  he  spoke  to  an  international 
group  in  Washington  several  weeks  ago,  Jim 
McDlvltt  told  them: 

"Flying  in  a  Gemini  space  capsule  wUl  be 
the  biggest  thrill  of  my  life.  And  when  I 
am  circling  the  earth,  especially  when  I  ain 
over  yoiu-  individual  nation,  I  hope  that  each 
of  you  will  look  up  and  say:   'There  goes  a 

'^•That  is  the  spirit  In  which  Congress 
created  the  National  Space  Program  and  the 
spirit  in  which  we  In  NASA  have  been  carry- 
ing out  that  program.  ,  ,,  ir, 
That  I  hope  and  believe  is  the  spirit  in 
which  you.  the  class  of  1964,  and  people 
everywhere,  will  continue  over  the  years  to 
regard  our  efforts. 


The  Becker  and  Relative  Amendments 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALrroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18.  1964 
Mr     EDWARDS.     Mr.     Speaker,    the 
Reverend  Edward  O.  Miller,  rector  of  St. 
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George's  Episcopal  Church  of  New  York, 
testified  before  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary agEilnst  the  various  resolutions  to 
amend  the  Constitution  in  regard  to 
Bible  reading  and  prayers  in  the  public 
schools.  His  testimony  was  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union. 

The  Reverend  Miller  is  a  lecturer  and 
member  of  the   Board  of   EHrectors  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary  and  a  trus- 
tee of  the   Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine.     His  years  of  study  and  devo- 
tion to  Christian  teachings  and  Christian 
values  is  complemented  by  his  concern 
for  civil  liberties,  evidenced  by  his  mem- 
bership on  the  national  board  of  ACLU. 
He  brought  to  the  committee  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  history  of  re- 
ligious freedom,  and  he  reminded  us  of 
events  in  this  country,  committed  in  the 
name  of  religion,  which  most  of  us  would 
like  to  forget.     The  lessons  of   history 
briefly  outlined  by  the  Reverend  Miller 
are  more  than  sufficient  proof  that  a 
religion  is  not  strengthened,  but  weak- 
ened, by  Ctovemment  protection. 
Thb  Ttxt  of  TiariMoNT   Presented  by  the 
Reverend   Edward    O.    Miller,    Rector    of 
St.    Geoege's   Episcopal   Church,  Stuyve- 
SANT  Square,  New  York,  on  Behalf  of  the 
American    Civil   Liberties   Union,   Before 
THE  House  Judiciary   Committke  on  the 
Becker    and    Related    Amendments    Con- 
cerning Bible  Reading  and  Prayers  in  the 
Public  Schools 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentleman  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  have  come  to  testify  on  behalf  of 
the  American  CtvU  Liberties  Union,  of  which 
I  am  a  member  of  the  national  board. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  Becker 
amendment  and  other  similar  amendments 
now  before  this  committee.  In  this  oppnael- 
tlon  I  am  Joined  by  the  presiding  bishop  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  Rt.  Rev  Arthur  Llch- 
tenberger,  and  the  bishop  of  New  York,  Rt. 
R«v.  Horace  W.  B.  Donegan. 

You  cannot  kill  God  by  a  Supreme  Court 
decision.  Nor  can  I  believe  that.  In  the  con- 
troversy surrounding  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  of  Engel  v.  Vitalc,  affecting  my  own 
State  of  New  York,  the  only  thing  holding 
the  spiritual  fabric  of  our  Nation  together 
is  a  little  22-word  sub-Chrlstlan  prayer. 

I  share  the  opinion  expressed  by  President 
Kennedy  In  his  press  conference  on  June 
27. 1962: 

"We  have  In  this  case  a  •  •  •  remedy, 
and  that  Is  to  pray  ourselves,  and  I  would 
think  that  It  would  be  a  welcome  reminder 
to  every  American  family  that  we  can  pray 
a  good  deal  more  at  home  and  attend  our 
chtirches  with  a  good  deal  more  ndellty,  and 
we  can  make  the  true  meaning  of  prayer 
much  more  important  to  the  lives  of  all  our 
children." 

Is  this  committee  convinced  that  our 
American  conrununlty  and  home  life,  as  well 
as  our  church  str\ictiu-es — all  the  Influences 
that  bear  on  the  lives  of  oiu-  children  out- 
side our  public  schools  and  other  public 
Institutions — are  so  weak  that  w^e  cannot 
depend  on  them  to  Inculcate  religious  values, 
inspire  prayer,  and  instill  all  that  Is  uplift- 
ing In  the  Scriptures? 

Have  we  come  to  the  point  In  America 
where  our  churches  and  synagogvies  apf>ear 
so  weak  that  legislators  have  to  say:  "If  It 
Is  to  be  done  at  all.  the  school  boards  will 
have  to  do  it?" 

I  submit  to  you  that  these  amendments 
contain  great  potential  harm. 

First,  to  our  American  way  of  doing 
things — the  brave  American  experiment. 
Our  forefathers  in  1791  took  the  risk  of  orga- 
nizing a  new  government  without  a  civic 
religion.  This  was  daring:  It  had  never  been 
done  before.    There  were  many  who  thought 
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It  could  not  possibly  succeed.  T^en,  as  now, 
there  was  widespread  belief  that  a  common 
religious  practice  was  necessary  to  hold  so- 
ciety together  and  underglrd  public  morality. 
HsTe  we  now  reached  a  point  In  our  Na- 
tion's history  where  we  admit  that  this  brave 
American  experiment  has  been  a  failure? 
Are  we  prepared,  by  endorsing  these  amend- 
ments, to  give  up  and  return  to  the  arrange- 
ment that  prevailed  before?  Shall  we  rein- 
state in  an  amendment  to  our  Constitution, 
a  civic  religion  to  which  all  good  citizens 
would  be  expected  to  subscrilse? 

Through  most  of  mankind's  history  it  has 
been  assumed  that  civic  responsibility  and 
religious  adherence  are  inseparable,  and  that 
there  are  certain  religious  truths  to  which  all 
honorable  citizens  will  subscribe.  Histori- 
cally this  homogenous  cast  of  civic  religion 
was  iM-oken  by  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
and  In  Its  place  many  territorial  religions 
sprang  up.  The  Peace  of  Augsburg  In  1555 
determined  that  a  civic  religion  would  be 
chosen  by  each  prince  for  the  people  of  his 
principality.  Cuius  regio,  eius  rellglo  was  a 
formula  of  mercy  at  the  time,  for  It  meant 
that  dlssidence  could  emigrate  to  a  more 
friendly  land  rather  than  face  a  grimmer 
fate  at  home.  This  improved  arrangement — 
religious  terrltorlallsm — was  a  great  advance 
over  the  single  state  religion  of  the  Con- 
stantlnian  era  which  preceded  it 

Our  forefathers  who  fashioned  the  Con- 
stitution took  a  radical  step  beyond  re- 
ligious terrltorlallsm  by  providing  that  the 
civic  responsibility  of  the  citizen  could  be 
entirely  divorced  from  his  religious  beliefs 
and  affiliations.  This  was  first  clearly  enun- 
ciated by  a  legislative  bcxly  when  the  Vir- 
ginia Assembly  enacted  Jefferson's  biU  for 
establishing  religious  freedom,  which  con- 
tains this  historic  formula: 

"We,  the  general  astembly,  do  enact,  that 
no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or 
support  any  religious  worship,  place,  or  min- 
istry whatsoever,  nor  shall  be  enforced,  re- 
strained, molested,  or  burdened  In  his  body 
or  goods,  nor  shall  otherwise  suffer,  on  ac- 
count of  his  religious  opinions  or  beliefs:  but 
that  all  men  shall  be  free  to  profess,  and  by 
argument  to  maintain,  their  opinions  in  the 
matters  of  religion,  and  that  the  same  shall 
In  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge,  or  affect  their 
civic  capacities." 

This  brave  experiment  was  codified  in  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution:  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof."  The  essence  of  the  "no- 
establishment"  clause  was  that  there  would 
be  no  official  civic  religion  to  which  all  loyal 
citizens  must  pay  at  least  lipservice.  A  lesser 
part  of  this  provision  was  the  guarantee 
that  no  church  or  eccleslfvstlcal  hierarchy 
would  be  supported  by  taxation,  but  that 
was  subordinate  to,  and  Implementlve  of,  the 
protection  against  religious  qualifications  for 
citizenship. 

Just  as  primitive  and  pagan  rites  and  sym- 
bols persist  in  higher  religions  for  centuries, 
so  vestiges  of  the  establishment  pattern  of 
European  Christendom  persisted  In  America 
for  many  decades  after  the  beginning  of  our 
noble  experiment. 

There  were  thelstlc  qualifications  on  the 
oath  of  office  In  many  Suites.  Protestant 
practices  continued  to  be  part  of  civic  cere- 
monies and  institutions,  although  they  were 
repugnant  to  some  citizens  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic, Jewish,  or  other  per.suasions. 

For  more  than  a  century,  our  national  cli- 
mate did  not  permit  much  effective  protest 
During  the  19th  century,  Roman  Cath- 
olic parents  repeatedly  took  to  court  the 
use  of  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible 
in  the  publl<5  schools,  and  a.<;  a  result  of  some 
of  these  protests  Catholic  children  were 
beaten  and  whipped  in  school.  Catholic 
priests  were  tarred  and  feathered,  and 
churches  were  burned  and  their  members 
subjected  to  violence. 

Needless  to  say,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  in  recent  years  that  the  hallowed 


have  to  bo  removed  from  the  c1t1«  i--«^ 
tlons  that  belonged  equally  to  »«»  »^*" 
tants,  the  Protestant  estabUshmi^'"^ 
shocked.  They  Interpreted  thTirw^,** 
their  Insignia  of  hegemony  from  ttTa!*.? 
schools  as  an  Insult  to  God— which  U  ikZ 
we  often  construe  a  threat  or  sUsht  to  «^ 
selves.  Since  Roman  Catholics  hsTs  tow! 
Ited  the  community  hegemony  in  ^^ 
places,  they  reacted  to  the  attack  bv  n*«' 
Christians  upon  the  community  nhwkwl 
cult  as  an  attack  upon  themselves  Cm^ 
nal  Spellman  was  shocked  and  frtBhi*n!i' 
So  it  was  that  when  the  SupreiSiCaS 
asserted  the  implications  of  the  first  ams^ 
ment — which  had  been  present  aU  aloo* 
seeking  only  the  occasion  to  emervs  tato 
actuality— the  cry  arose  from  the  threatened 
establishment  of  the  old  Protestant  (m^ 
new  Catholic)  hegemony:  "Let  us  have  doa« 
with  this  radicalism.  Let  us  go  back  to  the 
way  things  were  before  the  Supreme  Court 
made  this  strange  and  Impious  ruling  "  jjt* 
us  go  back  to  the  civic  religion,  the  culture, 
cult  which  binds  society  together — Justlfl«« 
the  way  things  are— keeps  the  newcomer 
sceptic,  and  alien  in  his  place— and  pro- 
claims  our  dominance  over  our  Nation. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amendmeot 
would  retract  the  last  bold  step  forward  from 
terrltorlallsm  in  religion,  it  would  return 
to  the  time  of  reliance  upon  adlierenes  to 
civic  religion,  only  now  the  territory  woutf 
not  be  the  domain  of  the  local  prince  but 
the  public  school  district  or  the  claasroon. 
The  prince  would  no  longer  detenniae  tb* 
form  and  content  of  the  civic  religloai.  The 
new  ruler  of  our  day  would  be  the  majority, 
acting  through  its  official  agents:  the  school 
boaxd,  the  principal,  the  public  scbod 
teacher. 

Two  "dangers  are  obvious:  the  danger  of 
divisive  sectarianism  between  one  rMlgkXM 
group  and  another,  with  a  strong  pattern  of 
Mormon  practices  provided  for  sctiool  dis- 
tricts In  Utah,  Roman  OathoLlc  sacramsntal- 
iam  In  Boston  and  New  York  Olty,  and  Black 
Muslim  rites  In  Harlem  and  South  Cbicsco, 
The  second  danger  in  this  ecumenical  sgs  U 
to  have  vague,  thin,  pointless  rellgloo-ln- 
generral  every^vhere-— the  undemandlnf, 
"nonsectarlan"  religion  that  offends  no  ooe, 
makes  no  demands,  and  moves  no  one.  It 
will  be  futile  for  purposes  of  motivating 
conduct  or  determining  character,  as  it  bat 
alwayfi  been  in  every  society  where  it  hss 
been  tried — a  recent  example  being  pre- 
Nazl  Germany— but  it  will  sufllce  as  a  drlc 
cult  to  wlilch  and  through  which  aU  loyal 
citizens  must  daily  demonstrate  their 
allegiance  as  a  condition  of  enjoying  tijs 
full  benefits  of  citizenship. 

This  would  be  a  regression  to  Conatan- 
tinlanism,  if  not  to  the  emperor  cult  of 
pagan  Rome,  where  a  single  attenuated  re- 
ligion was  the  universal  test  of  civic  belong- 
ing. And  even  worse.  It  reduces  the  Ameri- 
can spiritual  heritage  from  a  cosmopolitan 
to  a  local  culture.  As  Robert  Bierstedt  hae 
put  it: 

"In  local  as  opposed  to  cosmopolitan  cul- 
tures everyone  Is  religious.  e\-eryone  Is  S 
Christian,  and  with  minor  but  growing  ex- 
ceptions, everyone  Is  Protestant.  One  Is  n- 
minded  of  primitive  p>eople8  throughout  the 
world  who  are  unable  to  comprehend  the 
concept  of  people  unlike  themselves,  who 
\if.e  the  same  word  for  themselves  that  they 
use  for  all  mankind.  One  Is  similarly  re- 
minded of  Warren  Austin,  ex-Senator  and 
ex-Ambaseador  to  the  United  Nations,  who 
quite  unconsciously  proved  this  point  by  re- 
marking that  the  Arabs  and  Jews  should  set- 
tle their  conflicts  In  accordance  with  Chris- 
tian principles" 

Proponents  state  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  Is  to  secure  free  exercise  of 
religion — "like  we  had  before  June  25,  IWB." 
as  Mr  Becker  puts  it.  Yet  this  free  exerclss 
Is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  It  is  not  the  freedooi 
of  all  children  to  pray  and  read  the  Scrlpturt 
of  their  choice  with  others  of  like  mind  la 
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hnme  for  we  have  that  now.  It 
*f^Z  ?re^om  of  each  chUd  to  pray  to 
» "**  '^  hS^Blble  in  any  place  and  In  any 
•^  ^  ^  for  we  have  that  now.  The  f reje- 
•^^^Sendment  would  provide  1*/^^  "le 
**■  ^  ^1  and  It  is  oral  and  collective, 
f^"*'.''S^,le  children  who  may  happen  to 
-^'.tSa?  S^  t».e  same  class  must 
>•  '"^^,-^ether  In  this  "free  exercise," 
'^Srirnt^hlle  tnelr  classmates  partlcl- 
«  be  Bllen^t  wn^^  ^^^used  from  the  room- 
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!^'^/?frtrfrle  exercise  of  religion 
in  order     or  this  i^ee  children 

•  »*«  'rthTn^elves  ?ogeth!r  in  this  class,  by 
rTrst^on  of  ^e  compulsory  education  laws^ 
"^I?  he  ccwrdlnated.  They  must  begin  at 
""^«me  tTr^e  and  recite  the  same  prayer, 
•"♦^reeiu  5s  cacaphony.  And  who  Is  to 
,  the  rf  "/^  *;  .  exercise  If  not  the  same 
""^'Ifv'ihlchTrougTt  them  ther^the 
•«*P;'2h^?  authorlt?.  acting  through  Its 
P"**'  ^  hn«^  suDerlntendent,  principal,  and 
£2?e«?   -Jhr'X"  this  agency  the  ch^dren 

^^  '^^"wtat^tlfr^reTo^rdo.':;^! 
announced  J^^at  they  a  speclfled- 

TS;er  KThe  teacher  a  majority  of  stu- 
f'u   or  one  student  chosen  in  rotation  or 

"'^  '^om  It  is  the  authority  of  the  teacher 
»trandom.    Itistneau  ^^erclse   of    this 

r^fof'r^Ug' o^uracuvu/  a^d  the  teacher  has 
^^mue  frw  exercue  to  decide  whether  or 
i^t'tl)  coordinate  it  if  the  principal  or  school 

I    '^V^conecme  religious  activity  in  a  pub- 
l  uc^^tuutlon   Whose  members  are  present^ 

l^r  nlni^rthory.  whTh^  ^^l^^ce  ^o^r 
So  of  inconvenience  but  an  l^P-  ^f  the 

fty  ie  less  participants  In,  ProP"  f  ors  of^ 
Sat  pubUc  institution.  Their  cHlzenshtp 
S^  been  diminished  to  the  very  degree  that 
S^lr  fenow  citizens  of  the  majority  has  been 

"^Sr'o^tis  minimal  form,  the  Becker  and 
otSr  ■Li.endments  would  permit  an  Inflnlt* 
ranee  of   exceptions   to   the   brave   Am"'<=a" 
rx^lment    not  the   least  of   which   would 
SCe    re Uglous  test"  which  might  be  wrlt- 
unmto    oaths    of    o^^ce.    marriage    licenses 
^Hvers  licenses,  voter  registration  forms  ,aAl 
_.    .v,„r«     •r.iihiir   •    •    •    docunvents    ),    etc. 
S.e  eT  noKg  In   the   Becker  bill   which 
iSu  d  prohibit  a  Governor  from  Pr^crlblng 
.    hour-long  Pentecostal  worship  services  to  be- 
gin each  day  In  each  department^  of  the  ex 
ecutive      Nor  Is  there  anything  In  it  wh  en 
would  pn>hiblt  a  Governor  ^--  P-^^J^^^t' 
Office  in  Washington  from  P^^j'f  ^"^ 'P*;i\ 

ualisl  tracts.  It  is  an  oP^"-^"f^^^,''°^""'rce 
pemuttlng  almost  anything  that  was  once 
••rhpwed  bv  the  first  amendment.  Ana 
^e^e  .^ui?be  no  part  of  the  Constitution 
which  could  prevail  against  it:  Nothing  in 
this  Constitution,"  It  says.  ^ronosed 

A  further  danger  Inherent  in  the  Propo^ 
amendments  Is  that  they  serve  neither  ^ 
nor  religion.     The  heavy  hand  ^^  th« jta^ 

on  religion  Is  Inevitably  f  "^"l^J^^'^  °'„^5t 
.tat^  and  religion  have  two  -A,-ery  different 
purposes  Religion  must  be  free  U.  sj^k 
With  ..1  independent  voice,  and  must  ne^er 
becon^e  denatured  by  striving  for  least 
common-denominator  prayer. 

Religion  can  never  be  strong  ^^ Jhe  st^ 
persisti  in  pretending  that  ^^^'^P'*  *^ 
be  created  in  schools  through  formal.  Inna: 
uous  vapid  religious  services  1«1  by  pcop^ 
to  whom  they  do  not  have  deep  religious 
meaning  Public  statements  of  P^oPO'^*^^ 
of  these  amendments  seem  to  assume  that 


"prayer  la  prayer"  and  "»«  conte^dc«.  not 
matter  They  seem  unable  to  realize  tnat 
matter,  a"  '  ,„_  citizens  the  content  of 
'°'  '^  rri  2SU  t^^do  not  wish  their 
^mfd^en  tS'eSS^  deg^dmg  prayer  whose 

^T:1  ?hSe°Jo\rS:^nation  to  hear 
It  is  a  cnai^exiB  ^^^„  bill  malnUinlng 
?hartTr?U  no?a  word  in  It  which  would 
luthorllTa^y  government  agency  to  chooee. 
authorize  ">?  f"  orayer  One  conjures  up 
^e'^vuio^n  o^^he^^^yer  which  nobody 
Chocks     it  springs  spontaneously  from  no- 

'"'There   are  strong   undertones  In   the  pro- 

?Q  Sn    M    57-58,  76  p.  422,  423  (1904) ) ,  the 

iSat  tie^x^cL  served  disciplinary  rather 

.JlH^r^e  Children  come  in  f K>m  the  play- 
ground to  prepare  them  for  their  work^^OU 
need  some  exercise  to  quiet  them  down, 
^r  Justice  Brennan  has  pointed  «"*  (in 
n  TV  sec  A  of  his  concurring  opinion 
in  the's^hempp  decision)  that  the  Pennsyl- 
lania  superintendent  of  public  instnictlon, 
t^tfvlnK^v  deposition  In  the  Schempp  case, 
offeed  his  View  that  dally  Bible  reading 
"placi  upon  the  children  «'  those  hearing 

i^lcr^^n"ln"he  TJ..nT'  "^Tn^^f 
Th'^fast^tSs  of  -oral  value  that  we  h 
left  in  our  school  system.       The  e'^^cise  tnua 

trpnris  of  our  time. 

BaUlmore-8  superintendent  of  schools  ex - 
nr?^«l  a  similar  view  of  the  Practices  chal- 
Kd  in  the  Murray  case,  to  the  effect  that 
"thracknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  God 
as  symSd  In  the  opening  exercises  estab- 
UshL  a  discipline  tone  which  tends  to  cause 
each  individual  pupil  to  constrain  his  o%ert 
a^  and    consequently    to    conform    to    ac- 

has  pointed  out  that  "Torcaso  and  the  Sun- 
riav  Law  cases  forbid  the  use  of  religious 
melii^  achieve  secular  ends  where  non- 
rellglous  means  will  suffice. 


History  is  full  of  examples  of  t^ese  at- 
tempts to  employ  religious  practic^  for 
2Snax  ends.  Carl  Sandburg  records  in 
S  monumental  "Abraham  Lincoln  - 
volumes,  page  369: 

The  piety  of  the  House  and  Senate  Chap- 
lal^  Sd  the  cirlous  reference  of  one  of 
them  tTthe  President's  habits,  were  the  t^lc 
of  a  Noah  Brooks  newsletter  April  9.  1864^ 
Chaplain  Channlng  of  the  House  "gave  the 

^^om^^^he^StTdo^e^^^^^^ 

^ChaprariJh^o-^ever^h^nSTffendeTa^yr^^ 

SdTenS  asTS'the  Sena^  S^^^^i^-.^P^- 
Saulsbury  of  Delaware  offering  this  for  pas 

'■Resolved.  That  the  Chaplain  erf  «ie  Sen- 
ate be  respectfully  requested  hereafter  to 
omv  to  a^^PPlicate  Almighty  God  In  our 
KlTand  not  to  lecture  Him,  Inform  Him 
what  to^o,  or  state  to  Him,  under  pre  ense 
of  orayer  his  (the  said  chaplain's  opinion 
Tn  SeSnce  to  His  duty  as  the  Ahnlgh  y 
'^'^  S^^as'":f^e2ai?'^^'^u?derThrfo;m 
2f"  pr^er VlStTre^ the  ^nate  In  relation 
to  questions  before  the  body. 

T^e  ullmate  In  harneeslng  prayer  for  secu- 
lar ends  was  achieved  In  1949  when  l>r.  Tor- 


rance Phelps  offered  the  following  prayer  for 
the  California  State  Assembly: 

"O  God,  upon  this  day.  when  taxes  were 
levied  on  the  colonlMs  that  precipitated  the 
iilv^uUon,  we  pray  that  Congress  may  be- 
S^^^l^  ^^oountry  into  exhaustion. 
^TaTes  of^teful  duplication,  of  Ineffi- 
cient agencies;  taxes  of  pork-barrel  m^eu- 
vermg  and  handouU  by  political  logroners 
who  think  the  public  exchequer  Is  bottom- 

^^TaYei,  that  eat  up  the  Investing  capacity 

and  d«r^  tie  sv^l^  d«^^«*^  ^  ''T" 
t^ble^^charact^r-bulldlng    institutions 

St  mold  the  foundations  of  democracy 

^^ori^^STeyTa;^.-"-^^^^^ 
-i  «r  iSy^^V^i^tST'K^^r^o- 

^X;'ihr,^T/■remember  that  a^und 
nation    cannot    spend    its    way    into   Utopia. 

^'l^aver   Is   not   asking   God    ^.of   ««'«ething^ 

continues   to   pray   until   he    Is    hlmseu    tn 
one  who  hears  what  God  wants^ 

How  can  this  kind  of  prayer  be  legislated? 
St  jlrome  said:  "Choose  for  Uiyself  some 
fit  DUce^here  as  unto  a  haven  thou  mayest 
^'.?\'h%yself  out  of  the  ^at  sto^  and^ 
*«r„r,oct  of  thv  cares  and  there  appease  w»ni. 
trn'quU  soU?ud"e  the  noise  of  out^jd  trou- 
bles Let  there  be  prayer  and  study  of  ti^e 
Si^ne     word,    and     meditation    on    eternal 

'^S"ls  true  prayer,     -^he  word  ^ jrayer^- 

^n^rJyThe^^flvr an'r^t   ^P^^of 

-^l^r^fi^ESS; 

children  away  from  God,  and  irom  re   b 

^he  Suoreme  Court's  decisions  do  not  for- 
blJchUdTen  ?i  pray.    Protestants  ha;eneve 

— ^^£^£F£^3k's 

rpirn%^red5r^^^^^ 

mm^m 

^"■^^Tn^b  orJSs^uft^fore  us  today  Is  the 
na^e  Of  prayer.     When  P-ye^^J-o-^ for"- 

indifferent    to    ^^^^on.     The  J^n^ip^ 
''^Blslcally  the  first  amendment  was  adopted 

^'l^.he  time  our   constitution  was  bejng 

Pe^Sylvanla,  were  Insisting  that  on  y  reUg  - 
„'^t4,7itx7    which    is    voluntary    is    reauy 

SS!Mr„t"-ri„x= 

^Stthew  8:1).    What  begins  as  a  spontane- 
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mnd  ttaom  ou^muiing  ot  deroUon — It 
routinely  and  oAnuOly  rep— ted.  ImpoMd 
upon  thoee  wbo  do  not  eluu-e  the  experience 
of  deTotlon— can  become  ploua  hypocrisy 
and  arrogant  display — using  God's  name  In 
vain.  There  are  many  wbo  find  In  this  and 
similar  scriptural  references  a  oontlnual 
warning  that  our  transactions  with  the  Meet 
High  miiBt  be  Inward,  sincere,  wholehearted. 
Intense,      reverent,      voluntary.  Routine, 

lormallzed,  scbedviled,  public  official  p(^yer 
Is  the  opposite  of  this. 

In  the  provisions  for  Bible  reading  In  the 
schools,  the  Issue  of  censorship  must  In- 
evitably raise  Its  ugly  head.  Not  all  of  the 
Bible  Is  edifying.  Innumerable  passages  out- 
do Panny  HUl  In  minute  descriptions  of 
murder.  Jealously,  revenge,  rape,  adultery, 
fornication.  Illicit  love,  sodomy,  homosexual- 
ity. What  will  prevent  a  teacher  from  In- 
advertently choosing  one  of  these  many 
passages?  See  Oenesls  19:  30-38;  Genesis  34; 
Leviticus  18:  22;  Leviticus  20:  12-13;  Num- 
bers 5:  11-31;  Deuteronomy  23 :  17-18;  Judges 
19:  22-26;  I  Samuel  3:  22-25;  Proverbs  8:  33- 
32;  Proverbs  7;  Jeremiah  3:  1-9;  Ezeklel  23: 
1-10;  Hoeea  4:  11-14;  Amos  3:  1-8.  Shall 
democracy  relish  children's  shrieks  of  vindic- 
tive glee  over  what  Ood  Is  Invoked  to  per- 
form on  the  wicked  man  m  Psalm  109  and 
other  psalms  equally  imprecatory?  Suppose 
an  athelsUc  teacher  wishing  to  hit  back  at 
the  school  board  for  forcing  her  to  read  the 
Bible,  selects  one  deliberately.  Who  Is  to 
select?  To  which  person's  subjective  Judg- 
ment will  this  great  power  of  censorhslp  be 
delegated?  Suppose  a  clergyman  In  a  school 
district  protests  that  the  "right"  prayers 
are  not  chosen.  Is  it  prep)osterous  to  imagine 
that  candidates  for  school  boards  might 
conceivably  run  for  office  on  the  basis  of 
protecting  or  rejecting  a  Bible  story? 

Is  It  possible  to  transmit  the  spiritual 
meaning  and  significance  of  the  Bible  with- 
out some  Interpretation?  In  the  home,  and 
in  the  church  and  synagogue,  Bible  stories 
can  be  Interpreted,  the  child  can  talk  back 
and  ask  queetlcKis.  Public  schoolteachers 
should  not  be  selected  for  their  Interpreta- 
tion of  or  familiarity  with  the  Bible.  Mark 
Twain  used  to  say  that  the  things  he  could 
not  undervtand  about  the  Bible  gave  him 
very  little  trouble.  It  was  the  things  he 
could  understand  that  gave  him  all  the  trou- 
ble he  was  looking  for. 

Just  at  a  time  when  In  my  own  commu- 
nity on  the  East  Bide  of  New  York,  amlabU- 
Ity  and  mutual  trust  have  been  created 
among  religious  leaders  of  all  faiths,  are  we 
to  Inject  the  strongly  divisive  question  of 
what  Scriptures  or  what  prayers  are  to  be 
used  In  our  local  public  schools? 

There  are  In  America  today  66  million 
Protestants,  44  million  Roman  Catholics,  and 
more  than  6^  million  Jews.  Of  a  total  UJ3. 
popiilatlon  of  190  million,  almost  115  million 
Americans  profess  belief  In  Ood.  And  a 
legislative  body  U  asked  to  make  It  possible 
for  the  Government  to  help  us  preserve  our 
powerful  faith. 

Instead  of  circumventing  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision,  should  not  our  churches 
and  synagogues  gird  themselves  to  measure 
up  to  it  by  preparing  a  bold  advance  to  help 
families  pray  at  home,  to  show  parents  how 
to  lead  children  In  prayer  before  they  go  to 
school  In  the  morning,  to  share  such  vital, 
contagious,  honest  faith  that  religion  can- 
not perish  from  the  Nation? 

We  are  not  nearly  as  religious  a  nation  as 
we  ought  to  be.  But  are  we  ready  to  say  that 
the  Insights  of  our  Pounding  Fathers  are 
wrong,  and  that  we  are  less  good  than  citi- 
zens of  lands  In  which  the  state  actively  sup- 
ports religion?  Observe  Spain  and  Italy 
(Roman  Catholic),  Greece  (Orthodox), 
Sweden  (Proetestant) .  In  every  one  of  these 
countries  with  state  religions,  the  schools 
do  everything  the  Church  wants  them  to  do 
In  religlotis  nurture  and  exercise.  Do  we 
find  these  other  nations  any  less  secular  or 
m.ore  godly  than  our  own?    There  is  no  evi- 


dence at  superb  TltaUty  in  the  spirit  of  i*- 
Uglon  among  these  people  because  the  state 
helps  them  with  their  practice  of  It.  With 
the  sfihooU  supporting  religion  fully,  the 
BUldde  rate  In  Sweden  Is  ""nng  the  highest 
In  the  world. 

Do  we  want  rellglouslty  or  religion?  Out- 
ward piety  or  commitment?  Outward  slo- 
gans and  synxbols,  or  a  deep  Inner  response? 
An  Englishman  has  remarked  In  commenting 
on  prayer  in  public  schools:  "This  kind  of 
routine  formality  I  think  serves  as  an  Innoc- 
ulation  against  really  getting  religion.  If 
people  think  that  religion  consists  of  cer- 
tain salutes  and  gestures,  then  they  hand 
to  the  government  the  task  of  taking  over 
when  It  Is  hard  to  get  them  to  accept  the 
fact  that  religion  is  a  way  of  life  and  a  com- 
mitment. Any  Communist  traitor  can  give 
the  salute  to  the  flag,  and  It  doesn't  mean  a 
thing  to  him — unless  It  Is  In  a  context  that 
makes  It  of  real  symbolic  significance. " 

Unless  God  Is  worshipped  "In  spirit  and  In 
truth",  and  prayer  is  honest  and  sincere.  It 
proflteth  nothing.  Prayer.  Bishop  Brent 
used  to  say,  is  "loving  our  neighbors  on  our 
knees,"  not  asking  God's  blessings  on  our- 
selves. 

Meaningful  prayer  and  scrlptiu-e  medita- 
tion take  place  effectively  only  within  a  con- 
text. In  an  atmosphere — not  as  classroom 
routine  along  with  the  salute  to  the  flag, 
leading  children  In  prayer  requires  the  crea- 
tion of  a  response  within  human  hearts,  and 
government  has  neither  the  facilities  nor  the 
rights  to  attempt  this.  This  is  why  It  Is 
wrong  to  have  prayers  In  a  public  school 
even  when  Jews,  Protestants,  and  Catholics 
may  agree  on  the  leaat-conunon-denomlnator 
prayer  and  passage  of  Scripture  to  be  losed. 

Leaders  who  have  wisely  Insisted  that  we 
must  rely  on  church  and  home — and  not  on 
government — In  matters  of  religion,  now 
lash  out  against  the  Supreme  Court's  rea- 
soning. Leaders  who  have  consistently  de- 
manded that  Government  stay  out  of  busi- 
ness, now  proclaim  that  without  Govern- 
ment's backing,  the  Ood  of  Abraham  and  of 
Jesus  may  be  destroyed.  Since  when  does 
religion  run  to  the  Government  to  save  God? 

Christianity  was  once  almost  wrecked  when 
the  Roman  Emperor  Constantlne  gave  It 
official  sanction  and  made  It  respectable. 
Soren  Kierkegaard  said  of  any  kind  of  Chris- 
tianity that  looks  to  government  for  aid: 
"If  It  wishes  the  help  of  government.  It  be- 
trays the  fact  that  It  Is  not  the  ChrUtlanlty 
of  the  New  Testament'  ("Attack  Upon 
'Christendom',"  Princeton,   1944). 

Piety  In  Its  early  form  meant  pity.  "Thou 
art  a  merciful  God — and  of  a  great  pletle.  ' 
The  pious  are  expected  to  show  pity— com- 
passion, understanding — for  those  who  do  not 
share  their  religious  attitudes  and  beliefs. 
It  Is  of  the  essence  of  religion  that  It  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  nonrellglovis. 

Judaism  and  Christianity  have  both  sur- 
vived active  hostility  of  governments,  and 
do  not  now  require  the  protection  or  Inter- 
vention of  government  to  sustain  them.  In 
fact,  they  have  been  weakest  In  Just  those 
societies  where  the  state  has  imdertaken  to 
sponsor  and  promote  religious  activities  In 
public  Institutions. 

The  threat  Is  not  the  secularization  of  our 
schools  but  the  secularization  of  our  religion. 


Rboom)  an  editorial  from  Qm  n». 
nardlno  Dally  Sun  title  "nSim":^ 
Tops,"    The  editorial  speaki  £i 


They're  the  Tops 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  June  18. 19€4 

Mr.     SHEPPARD.     Mr.     Speaker,     It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  place  In  the 


pllmentary  pertaining  to  the  attMt? 
San  Bernardino  County^  wSSw* 
voters.  Eleanor  Pelton,  and  haS^ 
staff.  "^son 

I  have  known  Mrs.  Pelton  for  the  i 
28  years  and  as  a  Mraaber  of  the 
of  Representatives  running  for  rm. . 
tlon  every  2  years  over  that  doM^ 
time.  I  have  had  very  close  reuSS*^ 
with  the  office  of  the  registrar  of  wSS 
Beyond  any  quesUon,  Mrs.  Eleanor  IW 
ton  a«  registrar  of  voters  has  run  iafl 
continues  to  run  one  of  the  beat  of^e 
In  the  State  of  California,  if  not  toul! 
Union.  "* 

Aside  from  the  extremely  high  decn* 
of  efficiency  reflected  In  her  office  ttS 
is  an  outstanding  courtesy  extendedto 
everyone,  not  only  by  Mrs.  PWton  but 
by  her  entire  staff. 

It  gives  me  great  personal  pleuoR 
to  be  able  to  pay  my  compliments  and 
congratulations  to  Mrs.  Pelton  and  her 
staff. 

The  editorial  follows: 

TrnT"**  THK  Tops 

Of  course,  we  In  San  Bernardino  Ootmtr 
h.^ve  known  it  for  a  long  time. 

But  it's  fine  that  now  the  rest  of  the  SUto 
shares  the  knowledge :  that  County  RsgiBtov 
of  Voters  Eleanor  Pelton  and  her  slseOoo 
staff  are  tops. 

Says  the  Associated  Press  dispatch: 

"A  remarkably  fast  snap  tally  method  <l»- 
veloped  by  Eleanor  Pelton,  registrar  of  toUh 
In  San  Bernardino  Coimty,  was  adapted  in 
modified  form  In  a  half  doeen  counties. 

"Her  system  tabulates  two-thirds  ot  th* 
cotmty's  vote  In  selected  areas  wlthla  aa 
hour  after  the  polls  close." 

This  Is  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  oos  ot 
this  country's  most  efflcient,  economical,  and 
service-dedicated  offices. 

The  secret  of  such  service  and  efflcUoey 
lies  In  the  devotion  to  the  Job  that  the 
registrar  and  her  regular  staff,  as  well  ss  ths 
precinct  boards,  have  always  exempllflsd. 

While  their  shining  hour  of  atteottoG 
corner  at  election  time,  let's  not  forgsi  to 
be  grateful  every  day  for  their  excellent  p«r- 
formance  throughout  the  year. 


Poem  to  the  Late  President  John  F.  Kct- 
nedy  bj  a  Hif h  School  Stndeat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   tNDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  IB,  1964 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  MUdred 
Peehl,  senior  sponsor  of  the  Technical- 
Vocational  High  School  of  Hammond, 
Ind.,  forwarded  to  me  the  following  poem 
authored  by  Carmen  Reyes,  a  member  of 
the  senior  class  and  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Louis  Reyes,  1837  Clay  Street, 
Hammond.  Ind. 

This  poem  is  the  preface  to  a  beauttfal 
pictorial  book  "The  1964  Chart"  of  the 
Hammond,  Ind..  Technical-Vocational 
High  School  and  was  dedicated  to  CUT 
late  President  John  P.  Kennedy: 

I  gaze  out  the  window 

Depressed  at  the  sight  of  the  day. 


—-ctouds  hang  low: 

2!  SSn  seeps  through  the  ha». 

fJl^^P^d  the  gloom 
J^llB  the  sorrow  to  come. 

_^  ,»^  eoon  wato.  the  w«rld: 
!S.^re^dentUd««l." 
-j^nOn  at  my  window 

YMps  on,  saying. 
JSTworld  win  grleTe;   ^ 

kgtmt  nian  must  leave. 
4tHlned  all  the  day: 

.  -l«.T»d  with  the  rain. 

X  grieved  wim  v"         _CAai«M  Rrras. 


unless  it  gets  ba<*  to  the  Job  lnt«^ded  for 
It  Sa  could  become  the  initial  step 
filw^a  m^archy  of  Moscow-style  lo- 
i^^SiSiirJrMvSts  and  state-flnanoed 
todiSSSf ^  will  spell  tje  early  demise 

'^A^^S^Sr^SvSSSSlonof^the 
prteS^^^  of  ARA  should  be 
SSSTbef c^  any  further  moneys  are  al- 
lotted to  It 


AlA.  if  It  Could  Eadiew  Dai.  PoUtic, 
Caald  Be  Helpful 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  BURri.  TALCOTT 

or  cAUToaNi* 
n,  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18.1964 
Mr.  TALCOTT.    Mr- SPe^ker  a  major 
JSstent  problem  among  8°^,^°^^ 
Sr^ThSr  inability  to  diversify  Into 
2?produ?t^  and  fields  and  to  (^ndnct 
SJrch  to  keep  up  with  changing  tech- 
SSSs     ARA  could  help  here     For  ex- 
SSte  in  I960  Kentucky  was  stimulated 
^%%  OM  KeUogg  Foundation  grant 
5  i,Lch  a  7-year  pUot  Pro«ram  to  de- 
Zj*  the  depressed  eastern  region  of  the 
S.^      Among   the  "resource   develop- 
'   2!^t"  telS  Sit  out  was  GUbert  Brown 
Xv^iX  of  Kentucl^orestn^^ 
wood     uUllzaUon     specialist,     because 

SouBh  new  methods  and  prp<l"«'«i° 

Soroent  tHrough  the  eastern  Kentuclty 
'S^  industry.     He  saw  more  was 

.narchlc  independence  our  ^^^^^. 
tt«n^  They  run  one-man  operations  ^^h  * 
S  iS^^Search  and  marketing  dev^ 
Sment  fadUtle.  and  the  experts  broad 
knowledge. 


The  Challenge  and  Opportunitie.  in  Urban 
Renewal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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So  Brown  turned  to  the  ARA  and  in 
May  1962  got  a  $642,000  B/ant  for  the 
university  to  establish  in  Jackson.  Ky.. 
rSon-s  first  wood  Use  Demor^tra. 
tion   and    Training    Center      Eq^^P^ 
with  the  latest  machines    it  wlU  show 
lumber  operators  the  most  ^^rn  pro 
ducUon  techniques   and  product  Id^ 
and  train  their  workers  to  use  the  new 
equipment  and  methocls.     J^o^^^^ 
Center       opened       Just      ^^^J,    .J^^ 
niary-1964— Brown  estimates  It  will  re- 
SS^vast  new  energies  to  "ttoinate  ^e 
aurroundlng  Appalachian  forest  r^on 
In  several  States,  adding  over  the  next  5 
years  3.000  new  Jobs  and  annual  payroll 
of  $7,500,000.  ,„.     .     „,. 

This  i.  the  sort  of  tl>^  .JRA  „^°jJJ 
»ek  to  inspire  all  over  the  Nation.    For 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

)  or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18. 1964 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH^   JSL^^^cJieTf 
former  colleague.  Hon  Albert  M^ole.  of 

tX^  o^t^e  S^llenge  and  oPP<;r^ 
tl^in  urban  renewal.  I  commend  his 
sSe^S  to  Sfattention  of  my  coUea^e^: 

TH.  CHAI.I.KNC.  AND  OPPORTTINmES  IN  URBAN 

rkniwal 
,Bv  Albert  M.  Cole,  president,  Reynolds  M^ 
^^L   S^velopment   Corp..   chairman   of    the 

txierd.  Action,  Inc.) 

It  U  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today  with 

pecause   oi   ""'         {'       ^^^  j^ia©  because  my 
and  your  organlaatlon,  out  a  happen 

^esklOTis  iTput  their  resource  to  work   to 
«?om^llsh  renewal  In  It.  fullest  sense. 

U  I  sound  enthusiastic,  almost  fvangeUstlc. 
It  U  neither  unintentional  or  "^l««^^K^.i 
ain  a  devoted  believer  In  the  city.    Th*.  cHy 

TufeSl^le  of  culture,  «ie^«'^',°',S 
-      ♦>,•     nhTslcal     environment    wmcn 

SS^-  n'^iJS^Sr  man  and  ^^J^^'^l 
SSL  to   prosper   and  advance_    Urban  re 
newal  Is  vital  because  cities  are  vital. 

urban  renewal  U  a  drastic  "^«^y  *°' ^ 

SCthTairclza^Uo^^cltli  racq^- 
aS"I«  ^operty  In-order  to  turn  It  over  for 
redevelopment.  rnfiA.   are 

urban  America  U  In  trouble.  Cities  are 
rrow?S  more,  and  the  residents  are  enjoy- 
f^g^eml^.  Th«  population  «p  ^^^ 
L't^ut  Which  w.  hear  «>  '^^^'^^^^^i^f  "S 
most  entirely  to  our  metropoUtan  areas.  « 


Which  the  <*^*'l«iS^i«2u.^«SJ 
urban  population  growtb  ■i»<*,^„^,f  !t^ 
Sban  toeMation-B  entire  Vopai»^°^^^' 
^^^  Ti  *w«.  mm.,,^  nArWtd  manv  rural  coun- 
but  dvuing  the  sain*  perwa  ™^»  A~f 
ties  actuSly  decUn«l  In  population. 
^^iJSu  only  th«  beginning.     During  me 

ares*  Is  expectwl  to  increase  by  o»e-^J^ 
^tJf^TtS.e^th'^^orul^^t  hsd  on  the 

'^y.r   ^^^S.    o?l£2^pr^"-- 
S^f'JS^ne^x^^.rftlSSlmm^bulld 

S  S^rJent^-rrne  compute  Chicago^ 
and   every   year   Just  to  house  new  family 

'TtiTt^end  Of  the  past  two  decades  ~n- 
tlnuM  this  mushrooming  will  occ^JJ^mo^ 
eiXSv  on  the  fringe  of  our  metropolitan 
S^     H^eln  Ues  a  key  part  of  the  I^blem^ 

"'^e  flty  ha.  been  "^I^^^  ;S^  S 
rharacter  since  the  end  of  World  Wax  u. 
S^TapilSlly  the  city  has  three  distinct 
SSS  Rr^  the  central  city,  with  ma^ 
Susfness  dlsirlct,  public  faculties,  and  «me 
high-density  housing.  Se<»nd.  a  middle 
rlna  of  residential  secUons.  with  some  bus! - 

S  and  industry.  And^^,«^J^ V^^^^S 
an  ever-expandlng  outer  ring  ol  newer 
bom«.  wUh  "^^uslness  concentrated  In 
zoned  shopping  centers. 

SSr  and  -Iddle  -come  ^.Iden^leavtog 

^"^^^^ta?^  ^  "opplng.  but  revenue 
?^^nts  are  ruing  a.  »uperM^a^ 
Sue  controls.  poUce  and  ^pe^al  t^^^_ 
^provided  to  accommodate  ^^^^^ 
flux  or  suburbanites  who  work  to  «»•  c«'«f'^ 
SS  Much  of  central  cltf  l"*"-^'^^; 
SSe  slums,  and  U«  dowatown  J'f'i^ 
^  districts  have  suffer^  la  the  general 

^^mlddle  ring  of  U«  urban  con^unUy 
^  become  characteri^d  *f  ajng  hjustog 
and  obsolete  community  faculties,  ^w 
moment  It  ha.  varying  <ie«^  of  »^/^: 
Irom  city  to  dty.  but  everywhere  lt»  long 
range  future  Is  shaky. 

-Ae  suburbs  .«  comtog  of  age.  and  ^elr 
prS^liSJ  are  multiplying  al^ort  a^^ 
K  boundaries.  WhUe  «^  of  ^^ 
called  bedroom  communities  ^r»  ?^ 
^^bly  planned,  there  fwierally  J^  ^ 
f  Sdlack  of  provision  ^or  oomm^ty  facU. 
tuTand  the  other  accomnwdatto^  i^^ 
S  provide  a  sound  r^latlon^  ^^^t^^ 
-i*^     vofYi  vear  the  biilldOBers  move  ib*^i*«» 

U  not  my  ^'^  ^"^^^^    pfa^ed.    sys- 
U   that   urban  J^^^^  ^^  ^followed    by 

reaUtles  came  toto  sharp  focus.  The  "»»?" 
]^aS  toWk  on  the  problem,  and  toe 
tSm^-ur^n  «newal-  became  a  Part  of  our 
SSua^.     In  our  tradition  we  would  have 
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liked  to  have  seen  the  problem  solved  entirely 
througti  prlrate  enterprlae,  wltlx  local  biiel- 
neas  buying  blighted  properttee  and  replacing 
them  with  modem  new  nelghborhoodB.  But 
Insuperable  obstacles  face  such  a  task.  It 
la  Impossible  In  most  cases  for  private  busi- 
nesses to  assemble  sulSclently  large  parcels 
of  land  to  make  redevelopment  practical. 
In  addition,  the  cost  of  bujrlng,  clearing  and 
rebuilding  tracts  of  practical  size  Is  pro- 
hibitive. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1949  established  a 
Federal  urban  renewal  program  as  an  answer, 
and  It  sought  to  combine  the  resources  otf 
the  Federal  Government,  the  local  govern- 
ment and  private  enterprise  for  the  task. 
Initially  the  program  concentrated  solely  on 
blight  In  residential  areas.  Under  Its  pro- 
gram local  governments  could  plan  renewal 
projects  and  acquire  and  sell  land  for  build- 
ing of  new  neighborhoods  on  cleared  slum 
property.  A  key  part  was  the  provision  that 
the  local  and  Federal  Governments  would 
pay  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  buy- 
ing and  clearing  the  land,  and  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  land  when  ready  for 
redevelopment. 

This  provision  Is  essential  to  the  process  of 
redevelopment,  but  It  is  often  misunder- 
stood. The  difference  between  the  cost  of 
property  ready  for  redevelopment  and  the 
fair  market  value  of  that  property  must  be 
understood  in  Its  true  light.  It  is  the  cost  to 
the  community  of  achieving  a  public  pur- 
pose— the  removal  of  blight.  It  Is  not  a 
subsidy  to  the  developer;  he  is  required  by 
law  to  pay  the  fair  market  value  for  the 
property.  Thus  the  coat  Is  properly  paid  by 
the  public  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cost 
of  achieving  other  public  purposes  such  as 
parks  and  highways. 

As  we  gained  experience,  it  became  clear 
that  additional  tools  for  renewal  were  needed. 
One  major  new  step  was  to  make  easier  the 
organized  rehabilitation  of  older  neighbor- 
hoods which  are  still  sound  but  threatened 
by  blight.  Another  was  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  ctKnmerclal  developments  in 
renewal  areas.  Still  another  was  an  im- 
proved program  for  relocating  those  dis- 
placed by  Bl\un  clearance. 

ThlB  program  Is  now  IS  years  old.  It  is 
only  natural  that  people  are  asking:  How  is 
the  program  working?  What  success  has  It 
bad  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  need  for 
renewal? 

The  Federal  urban  renewal  program  defi- 
nitely la  achieving  its  gocU  of  transforming 
aectlona  of  the  center  city,  thus  helping  to 
revitalize  the  whole  city.  Many  of  the  In- 
dividual successes  have  come  with  disap- 
pointing slowness,  but  they  have  been 
achieved.  There  are  still  problems  in  our 
renewal  techniques,  and  there  probably  al- 
ways will  be,  because  renewal  is  not  simple 
or  static.  We  still  have  much  to  learn  about 
making  renewal  work,  but  we  are  learning 
these  things.  We  should  never  forget  that 
renewal  was  largely  an  uncharted  field  only 
15  years  ago,  and  15  years  actually  is  not  a 
long  time  In  which  to  master  and  make  use 
of  a  new  science  or  art  of  the  complexity  of 
urban  renewal.  It  took  the  human  family 
countless  centuries  to  learn  how  to  build 
cities.  We  must  not  expect  that  even  mod- 
ern man  can  learn  and  implement  overnight 
the  know-how  for  removing  and  replacing 
whole  sections  of  those  cities  through  the 
actions  of  relatively  inexperienced  agencies  of 
a  rather  unwleldly  central  government 
working  in  concert  with  the  even  more  In- 
experieaced  arms  ot  diverse  local  govern- 
ments. 

Viewed  against  this  realistic  background, 
I  believe  we  as  a  nation  can  be  proud  of  what 
already  has  been  achieved  in  urban  renewal. 
The  Job  of  urban  renewal  is  ao  massive  and 
the  day-to-day  concerns  ao  pressing,  even 
those  of  us  close  to  renewal  may  fall  to  ap- 
preciate the  great  things  that  have  been  ac- 
complished. 


Then  la  good  statistical  evidence  of  tha 
validity  of  what  I  aay.  But  I  think  we  mlaa 
the  real  m\gntnr^j\nf  of  the  urban  renewal 
program  U  we  think  only  in  terms  of  ata- 
tlstlca.  Renewal  Involvea  people,  hcnnee  for 
people  to  live  in.  plaoea  for  people  to  work. 
Before  aununarlzlng  the  statistics  of  success 
as  recorded  In  tables,  charts,  and  graphs,  let's 
have  a  look  at  the  successes  as  they  are  being 
enjoyed  by  people. 

I  would  like  you  to  see  photographic  evi- 
dence of  what  some  residential  areas  looked 
like  before  renewtU,  and  how  they  now  appear 
as  new  urban  renewal  communities.  After 
all,  this  Lb  really  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

The  areas  I  have  chosen  are  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  Kansas  City,  and  Baltimore. 
Each  represents  a  particular  type  of  problem 
and  solution.  Each  of  the  projects  shown  is 
one  built  by  Reynolds  Metals  Development 
Corp.  This  is  only  because  1  have  the  il- 
lustrative nmterials  on  these  projects;  many 
other  developers  could  show  you  the  same 
thing. 

First,  here  is  southwest  Washington  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  a  few  years  ago.  These 
houses  were  almost  within  shouting  distance 
of  the  Capitol  Itself.  Their  squalor  and 
misery  and  filth  cried  out  for  correction. 
Recently  we  completed  River  Park,  an 
11^ -acre  commiuilty  with  384  apartments 
in  this  9-story  building,  with  134  townhousee 
of  modern  design  built  around  a  courtyard. 
Each  townhouse  has  its  own  patio.  Good 
design  has  brought  gracious  living  to  a  high- 
density  urban  community.  River  Park  is  a 
cooperative  development,  with  monthly 
charges  ranging  from  $85  for  an  efficiency 
apartment  to  $219  for  a  four-bedroom  town- 
house.  These  coats  compare  favorably  with 
similar  space  in  tha  suburbs;  yet  many  of  the 
River  Park  residents  walk  to  work.  This  Is 
mlddle-lnoome  ho\islng.  Other  types  of 
housing  are  provided  in  other  cities. 

Another  example  Is  the  New  Eastwlck  de- 
velopment in  Philadelphia.  Here  unused 
swampland  and  ramshackle  houses  mclud- 
Ing  some  made  with  packing  crates,  were 
predominant  In  a  large  area.  Today  the 
first  363-home  neighborhood  in  what  eventu- 
ally wUl  be  a  oommtinlty  of  10.000  homes 
haa  been  ooonpleted  and  largely  occupied. 
In  this  planned  conununity  no  person  will 
ever  have  to  cross  a  trafflcway  to  go  to  any 
other  port  of  the  oommunlty.  and  the  parks 
and  esplanades  give  a  delightful  feeling  ot 
spaciousness.  And  It  Is  all  available  to  those 
who  live  In  these  homes  which  sell  for  about 
$ia.000  to  $14,000. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  need  for 
truly  moderate-coat  housing  in  urban  re- 
newal areas.  It  la  provided  in  the  Parade 
Park  development  in  the  Attucks  area  ot 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  this  was  the  old  Attucks 
before  renewal.  Here  Is  Parade  Park,  which 
is  rising  on  the  cleared  land  there  •  •  * 
good  substantial  homes  in  a  planned  oom- 
munlty. You  may  be  surprised  when  I  tell 
you  these  homea  of  two  and  three  bedrooms 
aell  through  a  cooperative  for  as  little  as  $125 
initial  payment  and  monthly  charges  of  $66, 
Including  water  service. 

All  these  were  redevelopment  projects.  As 
a  final  example,  let  me  show  you  a  case  of  re- 
habilitation of  existing  structures  without 
land  clearance.  We  bought  three  80-year-old 
homea  in  Baltimore,  and  their  condition  was 
t3rplcal  of  their  neighborhood,  old  and  run- 
down, and  In  some  cases  definitely  unsafe. 
But  people  were  living  in  them.  These  build- 
ings were  completely  renovated  and  con- 
verted into  nine  modem  apartments  with  a 
handsome  balcony  and  all  with  kitchens  and 
other  facilities  comparable  to  any  new  home. 
For  the  past  few  minutee  now  you  have 
been  seeing  actual  urban  renewal  aa  It  af- 
fects people.  Aa  biislneasmen  with  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  real  estate,  you  know 
what  else  these  developments  mean  to  their 
cltlee — ^more  tax  revenue.  Increased  property 
TaltMs   tbrouj^   •   wide   svirroundlng   area. 


greater  ptirchasing  power  foe 
serviceB,  and  smaller  oommxuity  ^a^^i> 
law  enforcement,  fire  protectlon.^dtILj? 
serrloes.  ^  ••■I 


tor 


I  believe  these  examples  spell  _„^ 
renewal.  Yet  not  one  of  those  vtoitB^  ** 
Is,  or  ever  will  be  Utopian.  Kvery  ooTJIIIIi 
through  problems;  some  sUU  are  o*««Zh^ 
problems.  But  go  into  any  one  of  Umm^m? 
munitiee  and  ask  the  mayor,  ask  tha  m^I 
coimcllman,  ask  the  businessman.  aA  ^ 
police  chief,  ask  the  school  supertntandmr 
ask  the  social  worker,  ask  the  pastor  »!*»« 
man  In  the  street.  "Which  u  beat  ifor  nm 
community,  the  before  renewal  area  or  t^ 
after  renewal  area?"  This  U  the  ulttiu^ 
test,  and  in  city  after  city  the  urban  ranawal 
program  is  passing  this  test.  — ••ww 

Now  let's  look  at  the  sutlstlcal  record  or 
the  accomplishments  of  the  urban  ranawal 
program. 

America's  cities  believe  in  the  program  attd 
are  using  it.  Back  in  1950  only  li  du^ 
over  the  Nation  had  set  up  projects  la  Xbk 
pioneering  enterprise.  By  June  of  l9«s  thh 
total  had  climbed  to  679,  and  the  latest  flg. 
ures  show  that  760  American  cities  bava  «> 
ban  renewal  projecta  In  planning,  underway 
or  completed.  Many  of  these  cltlca  haw 
more  than  one  project.  Last  Jime  thaaa  ett- 
ies  had  a  total  of  1.300  projects,  and  tita 
project  total  now  has  climbed  to  1.500.  Tt>- 
tal  area  covered  t>y  these  projects  la  ^w«^ 
185  square  miles,  about  the  combined  aiaa 
of  Atlanta  and  Louisville.  About  >»^T  thk 
area  will  be  acquired,  cleared,  and  radtrtl- 
oped. 

The  scope  of  these  developments  Is  tmly 
breathtaking,*  whether  measiu^d  In  taomaa 
or  in  financial  terms.  More  than  48,000 
dwelling  units  already  have  been  complatad. 
Nearly  18,000  more  are  imder  actual  eon- 
structlon.  And  other  thoxisands  are  In  ttM 
^planning  stage.  "I>welling  units"  la  a  nOm 
drab  term,  but  remember,  each  ona  la  a 
home  for  a  family  or  individual.  And  aaeb 
one  adds  a  stable  soiuxe  of  vitality  to  tbs 
urban  community.  Nearly  all  the  $4  btlltaB 
in  Federal  grant  funds  currently  auttaorlM 
has  been  ccnxunitted.  These  Federal  gnat 
funds  are  only  the  beginning  in  the  eco- 
nomic stimulation  resulting  from  urban  i*- 
newal.  For  every  $1  of  Federal  capital  graat, 
$6  of  private  funds  are  spent  to  tntnalats 
renewal  plans  Into  oommunlty  reality. 

If  we  look  within  the  roster  of  urban  ra- 
newal' projects  we  find  additional  indications 
of  success.  The  substantial  leadtlma  in- 
quired in  planning  naturally  tends  to  maks 
commiinities  restive,  and  during  the  aady 
years  the  number  of  projects  In  plannlag 
were  many  and  in  the  number  under  ooQ- 
structlon  were  few.  Happily  the  pendulum 
swung  about  1958,  and  since  then  the  proj- 
ects under  construction  have  exceeded  thoaa 
In  planning.  At  the  end  of  the  last  flaotl 
year  urban  renewal  enjoyed  this  excellent 
score  card:  106  projects  completed,  600  proj- 
ects underway,  and  about  550  in  planning. 

The  record  also  domonstratee  that  renewal 
is  truly  a  nationwide  enterprise,  not  oooflnad 
to  the  few  largest  dtles  or  any  special  gafr- 
graphic  areas.  Forty-five  Statee  now  have 
urban  renewal  enabling  legislation.  Aa  of 
last  yeiar  only  16  percent  of  the  ootnmunltlai 
participating  were  100,000  or  more  In  popula- 
tion. Nearly  half  of  the  j>artlcipating  dtlaa 
had  lees  than  26,000  population,  althoogb 
naturally  the  major  projects  are  In  the  larfir 
dtiea. 

I  have  been  relating  why  the  urban  »■ 
newal  program  offers  our  primary  hope  of 
revitalizing  our  central  cities  and  how  tto« 
program  la  making  giant  strides  toward  Uiii 
goal.  Now,  you  might  well  ask:  If  thaw 
things  are  true,  how  do  jrou  account  for  tlia 
current  wave  of  attacks  on  urban  renawwlT 
You  no  doubt  are  aware  ot  a  rather  txtxWB 
onslaught  against  the  preoent  lU'baa  f^ 
newal  program,  as  a  concept  and  •*  H  la  b«^ 
ing  carried  out.    Aa  ohalnncui  of  the  ' 


.    ..«-  the  natloowUla  organtaatioo  deffl- 

ty  olS^Sa^ction  »•  tha*  the  ^ 
-.^  Wi  voluble  and  vldoua.  ^\^J^ 
'^bitUe   has   been   surprisingly   thin. 
SJW  been  ona  article  In  a  ^^^^^ 
ft  miazlne.  one  national  meeting  which 
!5?£JfS*n  brtd  comfortably  in  a  amaU 
^*^^orUan,  a  broadaide  of  re«>lutlcns 
f*i2S*tlon.  which  oould  be  «>J^t*l^ 
If  •Kl^jrf  one  hand,  a  fiurry  of  chargee 
•••SSarehargaa  In  two  or  three  clUea. 
•1  SSoS^r«^<^'«  legislation   to  one 
2f  '^JSesT  ingredients    are    not    sufflci^ 
»  _-?±rV^  ^ip  up  a   national   contro- 
i;;^  ^e  luiS^k  appear,  to  be  waning 

"iSr.  f  dTSt  believe  we  should  run 
rZ*  of  letting  apathy  pass  for  approval, 
''^i  mvSfed  in  renewal  welcome  any 
ijitton  of  the  renewal  program  which 
-k.  facts  and  conclusions  based  upon  facts 
I  ??  reassuring  to  all  that  a  congressional 
"!^^h  as  the  House  8ubcommltt*e  on 
ESnJ^  headed   by  Bepr««nt»tlve   Ai^«t 
IfSTot   Alabama,   haa   long    •^•^Jf   * 
SSdM  over  tha  urban  renewal  program 
'  £T,till  doing  so.    But  renewal  can  suffer 
Si  fSe  charlaa.  half-trutha.  Innuendoes, 
SToSeT  ^a7^  of  wile  which  a  few  have 

•T^t^ro^rdel^'for  the  causes  of  ser^ 
-Toiuclsm  against  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
ST  Any  atudy  quickly  shows  there  are 
to  aroups  voicing  crttlclsm: 
*"?uK  a»«e  la  the  "off  with  their  heads 
JmT  ThU  is  composed  of  people  who  op- 
K  any>ederal  fl^ancTal  aid  for  any  lo«ai 
EauZlty  enterprlae.  Joined  no  dc^ubt  bj 
Sa  whose  personal  Interests  are  ad'e"?7 

STwcSldTffriv^JyX^rSlsh^l 

-SSirt^STu-u;:  ••li-Sn  be  done  bette;^- 
t,5T  critic.  The-e  see  specific  «bortcom- 
2J,  in  the  urban  renewal  Program  and 
Xd  like  to  see  specific  <^b'^««"  °^^^^ 
Wng  about  specific  Improvements.  These 
mTmends  of  urban  renewal,  and  I  Include 
mrnlt  among  thU  type  of  critic. 

At  this  point  I  think  It  Is  Important  to  say 
that  the  public  has  significant  stake  In  eiam- 
Sng  the  critics  and  the  criticisms  of  ur^ 
^«tl.    I  believe  It  U  fair  to  differentiate 
Stween  the  critics.     Every  citizen  has  the 
rtght  to  hold»nd  exercise  hU  own  philosophy 
St  government,   and   every   citizen   has   the 
tkht  to  defend  his  own  interests.     The  re- 
^  side   of   the  same  coin   Is  that  every 
dtlaen    exercising    thoae    rights    should    be 
iMdv  to  bring  his  case  into  public  scrutiny 
for  the  judgment  of  a  fully  Informed  public, 
furthermore,  if  a  citizen  demands  the  effw- 
ttve  abolition  of  aome  function  his  fellows 
kave   officially   recognized    as    essential,    the 
BuWlc  Is  enUtled  to  know  what  alternative 
Vb»  critic  offers.     For  example.  If  some  or- 
•nlzatlon  proposed  that  all  municipal  police 
tarceT  be    abolished.    I    think    thU    group 
Aould  have   the  courage   to   state   publicly 
how  law  and  order  are  to  be  malnUlned  In 
«T  cities.  ^^  .„^ 

This  principle  U  relevant  to  the  outery 
Ofer  urban  renewal.  When  the  death  rattle 
of  the  city  la  almost  audible  In  the  ba^- 
pound  It  U  completely  Irresponsible  for 
ortanlzatlona  and  Indivlduala  to  cry  out 
iCainst  everything  about  our  urban  renewal 
program  whUe  they  themselves  offw  nothing, 
nothing  at  all.  to  save  the  city.  Even  my 
younger  grandchildren  can  aee  some  of  the 
jroblems  in  urban  renewal;  this  Is  no  feat. 
But  I  have  yet  to  hear  one  of  the  off  with 
their  heads"  type  o<  critic  offer  any  reason- 
able, thought-out  alternative  to  the  baste 
«»ructure  of  our  eiUting  urban  rwiewal  pro- 
ptm..  . 

How  let's  return  to  my  type  of  critic,  those 
*to  bellcTe  our  urban  renewal  procedurea 


need  many  rerlalona  to  Incorporate  the  l«j- 
SS^^^Telwmed.  We  clwnt  have  all  tha 
answers  either,  but  we  are  frytog. 

Thera  •»  ahortcomlnga  to  «he  «rt«n  re- 
newal proemu.  "'*«"*»"^'"S2?S 
U  ttMttV  were  not.  becauaa  ''"Jif^..^^^: 
Trfortnir  undharted  territory.  The  Innwrtsmt 
toimTis  that  we  Indentlfy  the  rtior%oomlngB 
Stoe  prognun,  revlae  tt  *<>  «"  ^f  ^f 
ability,  and  then  conUnue  to  aeek  Improve- 
ments as  we  march  ahead. 

There    is    rather    general    agreement    that 
these  are   the  significant  problem  areas   of 

"rht  procedures  of  renewal  and  related 
FHA  mortftage-lnsured  ^^^^^^^^  "f "  ^ 
cumbersome,   time   consuming,   and   restrlc 

""^here  have  been  cases  of  poor  Pla^^g- 
PrlmarUy  the  trouble  In  such  cases  bas  been 
Tlack  of  adherence  to  bo^'^**  P^^^^^P^"  ° 
real  estate  development,  where  wishful 
inking  instead  of  realism  has  governed^ 
I^soMUy  feel  that  some  planners  are  not 
s^Sc^Sly  people  oriented  ^^^helr  thin^ng. 
Here  again,  we  must  remember  that  commu- 
nity P^lng  IB  a  new  «:lence  and  art^  "^ 
Jla^ers  are  human-as  are  lawyers,  doctors, 
and  real  estate  Investors. 

There  Is  general  agreement  that  some  major 
new  keys  trrehabilitation-the  conservation 
of  older  neighborhoods— are  needed.  The^r- 
IS^  ren^atlon  of  older  neighborhoods  Is 
not  being  accomplished  satli«factorlly_ 

There  Is  also  general  argeement  that  sa^M 
and  rentals  In  urban  renewal  ar«as  sometimes 
tend  to  move  rather  slowly  in  the  initial 
phase,  although  this  Is  by  no  means  a  nnlver- 
Llrule.    We  need  to  recognize  certain  factors 

contrlbuUng  to  this  o«^^°'^P™^^;^|^'  ^^ 
as  the  lingering  reputat.ion  <^  ,«f  Jjj  "^ 
area   the  reluctance  to  Invest  In  what  may 
app«iar  to  be  a  aodal  experiment,  the  open 
occupancy  policy  toward  all  racee,  and  a  lag 
S  toprove^nt  of  schools  and  public  facu- 
lties to  serve  renewal  areas.  ,    ,  ^„  __t 
HOW  do  we  solve  theee  problems?    I  do  not 
propose  to  offer  any  handy-dandy  all-purpoae 
panacea  for  our  renewal  problems.    But  I  do 
sav  that  with  all  America's  resources  of  naan- 
agerlal,  financial,  and  technical  know-how^ 
these  problems  are  weU  within  our  atolUty  to 
solve      A  nation  which  can  send  men  into 
Bpace  can  reshape  its  urban  environment.    I 
would  suggest  some  guidelines  for  improve- 
ment which  have  been  impressed  upon  me 
in  my  experience  in  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
In  private  Industry :  w.  .„,„«. 

1  Local  communities  should  make  more 
effective  use  of  the  real  estate  management 
skill  design  telent,  building  experience,  busi- 
ness acumen,  and  financial  Judgment  avail- 
able through  local  professions  and  business. 

2  Planning  must  become  both  more  peo- 
ple-oriented and  more  in  keeping  with  sound 
principles  of  real  estate  development.  A 
corollary  is  that  local  governments  must  ac- 
cept the  real  estate  facts  of  life  as  related 
to  their  projecta.  This  Is  a  large  order- 
Involving  the  highest  standards  of  site  plan- 
ning architectural  design,  business  Judg- 
ment, financial  management,  and  political  In- 
^jn-lty- but  it  is  within  our  capability. 

3  The  Urban  Renewal  Administration  and 
the'  Federal  Housing  Administration  should 
adopt  simplified  procedures  and  practices  fOT 
redevelopment  and  rehabilitation  projects. 
For  the  FHA,  a  corollary  should  be  the  addi- 
tion of  more  personnel  with  apeclal  experi- 
ence and  quaUflcationa  m  the  renewal  ar«. 
Historically  FHA  personnel  are  grounded  in 
traditional  single-family  housing,  and  in 
some  oases  the  agency  does  not  have  sufflcient 
field  personnel  who  understand  the  "Peciai 
aspects  of  renewal.  I  recognize  the  "nilta- 
tiona  aad  difllcviltie»  in  Federal  renewal  and 
mortgage  insurance  procwlxirea.  but  I  insist 
that  much  ln^)rovement  can  be  made. 

You  wlU  r«Jognlae  that  in  theee  three  basic 
guidellnea  I  place  great  stress  on  local  com- 


munlttes  making  the  beat  use  of  the  rMOUTM* 
of  local  buBlneaa  and  profeaaional  Pf0P«- 
No  local  renewal  agwicy  can  have  ^m  ataff 
aU  the  managerial  and  technical  know-how 
requlnsd  to  aolre  th«  cnm^lmMm  of  renewal, 
tmt  the  agency  ahimld  utUliia  the  reaouroea 

which  can  be  made  available  to  It. 

And  here  It  la  relevairt  to  speak  of  the 
vital  role  of  the  real  eatate  appralaer.  No 
urban  renewal  preject  could  posalbly  ^  eco- 
nwnically  aound  If   Ita   property  appraisals 

are  not  sound.    The  e«««^  »"?;^,*?„!! 
many  renewal  proj«rts  Is  a  splendid  tribute 
^Ty^  profaealon.     I  think  It  la  Important 
that  organizations  such  aa  yo«"_,co°«'^"« 
to  educate  all  appraisers  in  the  intrtcacles  of 
the  urban  renewal  program.  ^»<»«a«Pf°P- 
ertv   values  in  a  redevelopment  project  are 
so  crucially  affected  by  the  specif   factors 
involved  in  renewal.    This  matter  has  come 
into  special  focua  in  the   commercial  sec- 
tions of  renewal  projects.    As  you  well  know 
a  piece  of  commercial  property  in  a  renewsJ 
area  is  far  different  from  a  simUar  property 
not  in  a  renewal  area.    This  Is  true  because 
renewal   plans  of   necessity  apeU  out  many 
special   requirements   for   commercla    prop- 
erty in  terms  of  parking  space,  building  off- 
sets and  other  vital  factors.     The  appraisals 
also  are  made  In  a  very  special  environment : 
The    sponsoring    dty    naturally    wants    the 
hlgheet  rea«jnable  appraisal  of  ,««^««;fi 
property    so   that   Its   net   loss   in    property 
acquisition   is   at  a  minimum. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  aome  renewal 
projects  the  commercial  P^pertles  have  been 
^ven  valuations  under  which  developers 
have  found  It  extremely  difficult  to  attract 
business  firms  to  locate.  In  "^^^  cases  It  to 
obvious  that  the  commercial  P«>P<f*y^fP- 
pralsal  and  market  analysis  were  not  realis- 
tic I  cite  such  Instances  not  as  a  rule,  but 
as  exceptions  which  call  for  continued  work 
by  organizations  such  as  yours. 

The  all-important  thing  to  remember 
about  the  problems  of  urban  renewal  »«  «»at 
S^y  must  be  solved.  Altiiough  the  probl«^8 
are  complex,  the  goal  to  be  won  well  justi- 
fies the  effort  required.  ^^"*«»y  *^*  "*^ 
down  which  we  travel  to  renewal  also  is 
filled  with  opportunity  for  ^PP^opr^** JT 
wards  for  those  who  make  essential  coritrl- 
butlons     In  our  economy  this  Is  essentiaL 

Urban  renewal  represents  one  of  the  really 
great  opportunities  for  l°«*l^^\'*^,^,'^'* 
Sness'^^ay.  The  market  for  tt^thlngs 
involved  m  renewal  Is  so  great  It  really  di^ 
fles  any  effort  to  put  a  precise  price  tag  on  it. 
one  r^ent  study  estimated  that  a  mlnlimun 
modernization  program  in  US.  dties  would 
S2^  an  expenditure  of  •11°^"^^-^^/^^ 
for  at  least  12  years,  more  than  double  the 

annual  spending  rate  io^'^^Z'^  .t'fJ'^' 
If  we  accomplish  even  a  fair  part  of  this  poe- 
sible  renewal  work,  ttie  economic  activity 
generated  wlU  be  tremendous.  The  National 
Planning  Association  estimates  that  a  broad. 
20-year  program  of  urban  renewal  would 
create  3  million  new  jobs  for  low-skUled 
workers.  A  similar  broad  market  Is  created 
for  the  widest  variety  of  goods  and  sts-rlcee. 

Successfully  completed  renewal  In  turn 
generates  other  economic  activity  and  con- 
tributes dlrectiy  to  ttie  sponsoring  commun- 
ity For  example,  PhUadelphia's  Penn  Cen- 
tal'yielded  $384,000  in  taxes  in  1952;  a^r  a 
decade  of  renewal,  the  tax  yield  dimbed  to 
$1,800,000. 

American  business  and  Industry  are  com- 
ing to  realize  this  potential.  My  firm  was 
the  first  building  materials  Industry  to  enter 
renewal  as  a  developer  back  In  1959.  Today 
there  are  more  than  a  dozen  major  national 
firms  engaged  In  real  eatate  development, 
and  much  of  this  development  Is  centered  in 
renewal.  These  developers  Include  alumi- 
num, steel,  oil,  and  chemical  firms.  The 
trend  U  spreading,  and  smaUcr  firms  are  pMj- 
tlcipatlng  in  developments  In  their  own 
localities. 
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The  resiiltfl  of  bringing  busineu  and  In- 
diutry  directly  Into  renewal  aa  ■pcnsors  are 
exciting.  In  this  manner  biulnees  can  con- 
tribute Ita  special  resources  of  managerial 
and  technical  know-how  while  making  a 
normal  developer's  profit,  within  the  frame- 
work of  safeguards  established  by  the  Urban 
Administration  and  the  FHA. 

In  closing,  I  go  back  to  the  title  of  this 
talk:  "The  Challenge  and  Opportunities  In 
Urban  Renewal."  I  hope  I  have  shown  you 
that  both  are  great.  Even  more  Important, 
I  hope  I  have  stimulated  you  to  make  your 
own  contribution  to  the  urgent  cause  of  re- 


emphaUcaUy  demonstrat^"Sfo? 
^.  u^,  .^...^  --..     ?J*JJ^^*'  valedictory  addr«M  dSJeS 
to  bi  ^'u^  reoognl^  com-      ^  ^^L^g^ ^^  ^^'  0"  June  6?i!S 
jan  Infiltrate  so  mpldly  and     ^  Oeorge  8.  C?raft.  Jr.  '  *"^' 


m 
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Americans     oessfully  stressed  at  Notre  Dame    n 
emphaUcaUy  demonstratedlnuiJ^ 
I  am  grateful  that  many  Americans  have     "^^^^^^^^^.^^^^  deU^ 


The  American  economy  Is  free 

have  subscribed  to  the  constitutional  prln 

clple  of  "liberty  iinder  law." 


such  good  sense 

munlsm  which  can 

destroy  precious  freedom.     It  has  emerged 

as  the  greatest  threat  to  peace  and  prosperity 

that  the  world  h^  ever  known.     Since  com- 


The    degree 
maxima    cum 


of    bachelor 


laude,     was    conf^S 
on  George  Craft,  Jr..  and  as  the  hl^M? 


munlsm's  basic  philosophy  Is  "the  end  Jus-  ranking  student  In  the  tTariu.H^ITT^ 

tlfles  the  means."  It  Is  the  duty  of  Christian  ^t   iftg4    *y.^  „-._.  rtUn«/.H       ^  "•■ 

.  „.„ I.  as  a  young  American,  growing  up  In  this  ^atulate  my  young  friend  from  Atlanta, 

newal  and  that  you   will  be  Joined  by  the      most   beautiful   coimtry,   want  so   to   guard  *^*'  ^^  "^  achievement  and  praise  him 


many  others  who  can  help  In  rebuilding  our 
cities  for  the  role  they  must  play  in  our 
future. 


The  1964  Albert  H.  Diebold  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  M.  CURK 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18.  1964 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  International  Society  of  Christian 
E!ndeavor  presents  the  Albert  H.  Diebold 
Award  under  their  citizenship  awards 
program.  I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  1964  first-place  winner,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Jean  Leseiko,  of  Ambrldge,  Pa.,  in 
my  congressional  district.  She  will  re- 
ceive the  sum  of  $150  plus  a  grant — to  a 
maximum  of  $100 — for  the  expenses  of 
attending  the  International  Summer  As- 
sembly to  be  held  at  Otterbeln  College, 
Westervllle.  Ohio.  July  6  to  11.  1964. 

This  program  has  inspired  much  inter- 
est in  Christian  citizenship  throughout 
the  13  years  of  its  existence,  and  hun- 
dreds of  young  people  have  participated 
in  It. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
Miss  Leselko's  editorial,  which  appeared 
in  the  January  30.  1964,  issue  of  the 
Beaver  County  Times,  B«aver,  Pa.,  in  my 
congressional  district,  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

Christian  Citizenship 
(By  Margaret  Jean  Leseiko,  Ambrldge,  Pa.) 

ESrroB,  thhe  TiMrs : 

Christian  citizens  poesess  the  key  that  will 
open  the  door  to  the  world's  happiness.  Jesus 
Christ  Is  that  key.  He  Is  the  answer  to  all 
our  needs.  The  tasks  that  He  ahead  are  not 
easy.  We  can  go  forward  as  we  remember  the 
promise  of  Jesus,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  always." 

Our  Nation  recognizes  God  In  its  Constitu- 
tion and  believes  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed.  The 
great  leaders  of  the  past  knew  that  a  nation 
thrives  best  when  Its  people  are  Independ- 
ently free  to  work  and  dream.  Our  country 
has  abundance  for  life  and  offers  opportunity 
to  all  who  desire  to  achieve  their  goal. 

Despite  all  these  privileges,  each  American 
has  a  duty  to  perform  for  his  country.  He 
should  love  his  country,  support  Ite  Con- 
stitution, obey  Its  laws,  respect  Its  flag,  and 
defend  It  against  all  enemies.  "It  Is  not 
what  our  country  can  do  for  us  but  rather 
what  we  can  do  for  our  country." 

To  Americans,  the  four  freedoms — free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  worship,  freedom 
from  want,  and  freedom  from  fear — will 
always  be  sacred.  Christian  citizenship  rec- 
ognizes these  as  a  heritage  beneficial  to  ail. 

The  principle  of  Independence  must  be 
guarded  continually  If  the  future  1b_  to  bring 
still  greater  progress  .and  Increasing  strength. 


educated  man— his  mission  and  his  re 
sponslbllity.     The  deep  Impact  that  our 
late,  beloved  President  made  upon  the 


the  principle  for  which  It  stands  that  each  for  the  thought  and  tenor  of  his  addrctg 
night  my  prayer  Is  that  we  may  seek  and  find  He  splendidly  detailed  the  marks  of  an 
our  security,  not  In  the  force  of  arms,  but     -^^.-x"*-^  ~,.,_      v,i_  _._  ,  *n 

through  prayer  and  perfect  love. 

Those  who  have  not  been  blessed  with   a 
Christian  home  can  find  their  only  conttict     „„,,„„    ^,^^1         ,        .       ,  - —  ~v 

with  Christianity  through  the  church  or  ^^^^^  .?^£r^.  °'  schools  and  ooUegei 
through  Christian  friends.  It  Is  fortunate  across  the  Nation  and  the  world  is  caught 
for  those  that  rely  only  on  the  church  that  it  in  the  inspiring  words  of  George  Craft. 
Is  not  a  human   Institution,  advocating   Its  Mr.  Speaker,  John  P.  Kennedy  would 

particular  doctrines  or  phiicpophy.  but  Is  the     have  been  proud  of  George  S.  Craft  Jr 

as  the  living  embodiment  of  a  univrnfty 
he,  too,  was  honored  by  and  he  loved  ao 
much — the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  the  valedictory  address 
of  the  119th  Annual  Commencement  of 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  in  the 
Record: 

The  country  Is  looking  for  men  of  Tlaion. 
It  is  said  that  a  mature  man  Is  made  (xxly 
by  experience,  that  a  man  becomes  educated 
only  by  living  as  a  man  among  men.  Vor 
doubtedly.  a  great  deal  of  this  Is  true,  but 
the  education  which  many  of  us  have  re- 
ceived at  Notre  Dame  has  contributed  (rwt- 
ly  to  forming  ub  Into  such  men  of  vlat<n. 
It  Is  apparent  that  the  significance  of  4 
years  of  study  here  varies  with  different  In- 
dividuals, and  upon  graduation  we  will  di- 
versify widely,  aome  continuing  on  to  gnwl- 
uate  schools.  acMne  Immediately  taking  Jobs 
in  various  careers.  Yet,  above  and  beyond 
any  strictly  vocational  preparation,  we  might 
well  aak  about  the  experience  which  we  have 
tried  to  distil  from  the  programs  followed 
and  the  courses  studied  In  the  past  few  yean. 
What  Is  an  educated  man?  What  Is  his  mis- 
sion, his  responslbUlty? 

A  man  who  1b  truly  educated  Is  a  ichoUr 
in  the  broad  sense,  a  man  of  vision,  a  man 
who  understands  the  forces  and  motlvatlona 
which  drive  men  to  action,  who  can  look 
Into  the  past  and  the  future  and  locate  hli 
age  In  true  perspective.  He  Is  a  man  of 
strong  and  noble  convictions,  who  has  a  cen- 
ter to  his  Ufe.  a  principle  to  stand  upon  and 
a  goal  to  work  for.  He  Is  a  man  who.  In 
addition  to  his  broad,  unifying  knowledge. 
Is  a   true   acholar.   Lb  able   to   channel, his 


means  by  which  the  unique  revelation  of 
God  Is  carried  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men. 

To  witness  for  Christ  is  the  responsibility 
of  every  Christian.  By  example  he  lives  a  life 
acceptable  to  God.  His  action  may  be  more 
persuasive  than  the  words  he  utters.  What 
he  does  speaks  louder  than  what  he  says. 

God  needs  all  of  us  to  carry  on  His  work. 
He  has  given  us  different  talents  and  abili- 
ties, likes  and  dislikes.  He  expects  us  to 
use  these  talents  In  His  service.  Whatever 
yoiu*  talent,  there  Is  some  place  where  you 
can  use  It  In  the  kingdom  of  God  and  make 
your  life  a  blessing  to  your  fellow  men. 

When  we  stay  away  from  chxirch.  we  rob 
our  fellow  members  of  the  encouragement  of 
our  presence.  We  silently  testify  that  the 
church  services  are  not  worthy  of  our  time. 
Every  vacant  pew  speaks  a  message  which  Is 
contradictory  to  the  sermon.  It  may  be  more 
persuasive  than  the  preacher's  pleading.  A 
crowded  church  etK;h  Sunday  Is  certain  to 
Influence  the  thinking  of  our  friends  and 
neighbors. 

We  support  the  church  by  the  dedication  of 
our  time,  our  talents,  and  our  treasures.  As 
we  share  In  the  work  and  worship  of  the 
church  we  testify  to  others  that  we  believe 
In  the  church.  The  glory  of  the  church  has 
always  been  Its  ability  to  arouse  unselfish  Im- 
pulses of  Its  members  and  merge  Individual 
talents  into  a  nUghty  cooperative  organiza- 
tion for  the  sulvancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
God. 


The  University  of  Notre  Dame — Valedic- 
tory Address  of  George  S.  Daft,  Jr^ 
119th  Annaal  Commencement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15, 1964 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  attend  the  June  exercises  of 
the  119th  Annual  Commencement  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  at  South  Bend, 
Ind.  Notre  Dame  is  one  of  the  finest  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  this 
Nation.  It  Is  famous  for  its  great  ath- 
letic prowess  but  it  is  no  less  renowned 
for  the  brilliance  of  its  academic  record 
and  the  achievements  of  its  graduates  in 
all  endeavors  of  our  national  life.  Aca- 
demic excellence  Is  constantly  and  suc- 


energles  Into  a  specific  field,  able  to  foc\j8 
hU  attention  on  a  single  problem  and  work 
It  to  a  BuccesBfxil  ccmclualon.  For  he  is  ever 
driving  upward  toward  the  truth,  InfuMd 
with  the  desire  to  find  the  right  solution. 
He  Is  dynamic  and  Inventive,  meeting  new 
situations  with  Imagination  and  reeouroe- 
fulnesB.  He  Is  a  man  who  thinks  for  him- 
self, and  who  doesn't  allow  his  thought  pat- 
terns to  drag  In  the  sU>ugb  of  conformity. 
He  Is  also  never  Intolertuit.  He  is  a  man  of 
warm  heart  and  generous  spirit,  sympathettc 
with  the  eufferlngs.  the  happinesses  and  the 
preferences  of  others.  He  Is  undogmatlc  la 
his  action.  Is  open  minded  and  attentive. 
He  Is  courteous,  sincere,  articulate,  able  to 
express  his  own  convictions  clearly  and  psr- 
Buaslvely  and  able  to  listen  to  those  of  otMO 
with  sympathy  and  understanding.  He  hsi 
a  healthy  respect  for  all  that  Is  human,  for 
the  dignity  of  the 'thinking  man. 

Prom    the   Ume   of   the   founding  ot  *• 
earliest   societies   human  activity  has 
socially    oriented;    men   have    Joined 
selves  together  for  mutual  benefit  and  !*»• 


_.^  saalnst  common  dangers.  Because 
•^  .Idaencles  of  the  human  condition 
^  ^  sblllty  have  been  called  upon  to 
••  ^ir  aelf-orlentation  and  their  solitude 
*!r— Tume  positions  of  leadership  in  so- 
Jjjy.^e  solely  self-oriented  man  has  be- 

*^«ed  Orestes  Brownson.  a  man  Intl- 
"Sdroonnected  with  our  own  Notre  Dame 
ale  19th  century,  once  asserted  in  one 
*  JuTsoeeches  that  the  mission  of  a  scholar 
Z^nrovlde  leadership  for  the  people  of 
?.  ^nnntrv  He  applied  this  principle  to 
SI  Amerllan  condition  by  Insisting  that 
!S  Scholar  combat  and  overcome  American 
Sd^cles  toward  egalitarian  leveling.  The 
?Son  of  the  scholar  Is  to  provide  lead- 
S^n  to  oppose  at  the  proper  times  the 
Iw^of  the  masses,  to  raise  their  standards. 
toWire  a  proper  place  for  men  of  ability 
in  the  political  and  social  hierarchy. 

ftmeclally  In  the  modern  politics  of  de- 
-Ja^v  where  the  leaders  must  come  from 
^ow  from  the  people,  and  are  not  provided 
ior  automatically,  there  la  a  great  need  to 
««Jtiv8te  responsible  leadership.  The  dls- 
Ufters  of  the  present  century  have  shown  the 
Aortcomlngs  and  inadequacies  of  mass  de- 
Bjocracy  when  deprived  of  forecful,  Inde- 
oendent  leadership.  Democratic  peoples, 
rften  packed  Into  faceless  masses,  have 
ihown  a  knack  for  either  demonstrating  a 
Uck  of  initiative  in  appeasement,  or  for  los- 
ing themselves  in  excesses  and  fits  of  na- 
tional furv.  No  other  century  In  its  instl- 
tuUons  and  its  fallings  has  pointed  up  .so 
Tlvldly  the  human  need  for  responsible  lead- 

Mihip. 

Though   we    In    this    country    have   been 
equally  guilty  of  these  democratic  failings,  it 
U  nevertheless  clear  to  us  that  they  haven't. 
u  yet.  prejudiced  the  existence  of  our  na- 
tiooal    institutions.    To    us.    I    think,    the 
tsmi  "American  Institutions"  recalls  political 
(quality  and   freedom   of   conscience,  speech 
sod  action,  respect  for  your  fellow  man  and 
the  dignity  of  his  life  and  person,  the  guar- 
antee against   abject   poverty    and    the   op- 
portunity to   achieve   success   with   the   ap- 
plication of  personal  Industry.     Indeed,  this 
herlUge  is  threatened  today  In  an  unprec- 
edented manner  from  within  and  without, 
from   Internal    subversion   and    erosion    and 
from  the  Communist  challenge.     If  we  ever 
needed    leadership,    now    Is    the    time:     now 
li  the  Ume  of  peril.     I  would  suggest  that 
the  time  is  ripe  as  never  before  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  qualities  of  a  scholar  to  the 
conduct    of    government    in    this    country. 
How    the    resourcefulness    and     the    broad- 
mindedness  of  the  scholar  are  needed.     En- 
jlneere  and  scientists  are  in   great  demand 
to  furnish  the  services  of  the  modern  state 
and  to  provide  for  our  defense  agaln.st  ex- 
ternal threats;  but  we  agree.  I'm  sure,  that 
they  would  be  worse  than  u.-seless  If  guided 
by  lll-lntentloned    or    short-sighted    states- 
men.    Men  of  vision  are  needed  to  guide  the 
coUectlve  will  of  the  people.     It  is  the  duty 
of  the   American   scholar    to   make    himself 
heard  by   the   people,   to  help   educate  and 
form    the    populace    by    his    teachings    and 
WTlUngs,  to  associate  hlm.self  with  the  gov- 
ernment. U)  make  himself  available  for  ad- 
rice  and  consultation,  to  make  efforts  to  In- 
nuence   and   penetrate   the   minds   of   politl- 
dang,    evon    to    enter    politics    himself.     He 
must  infuse  life  and  vigor  into  the  govern- 
ment  while    preserving    the    freedoms    and 
torted  traditions  of  the  American  experience. 
Such    an    Invlgoration    wovild    Issue    In    a 
ajnamlc  foreign  policy,  a  foreign  policy  which 
WUl  go  out   and  show  other  nations  why  it 
li  proud    of   its    free    heritage.      In    a   word. 
It  will  be  simultaneously  ideall.'^tlc  and  real- 
leUc;    It    win    be    aware    of    Its    mission    and 
ware   of    the    means    which    may    be    used 
to  achieve  It.     lU  mission   Is  surely,  it  the 
•ords   of    Woodrow    Wilson,    to    "make    the 
•orld    B.afe    for    democracy."    If    that    phrase 
Beans  to  Insure  that  free  people  may  con- 


tinue to  walk  In  freedom;  Ideally.  It  means 
even  more — to   Insure  that  aU   peoples   will 
someday   walk  In  freedom.     But,   again,  we 
must  recall  the  lesslons  of  history,  the  self- 
defeat  of  the  two  World  Wars,  the  pitfalls 
of  gnosticism.     The  victory  of  freedom  will 
never   be   achieved   by  a  crusade,   a  war   to 
end    aU    wars.      Here    the    tolerance    of    the 
scholar  melts  Into  a  political  realism,  a  for- 
eign   policy    conducted    with    a    healthy    re- 
spect   for    the    customs    and    aspirations    of 
other    peoples,    without   gifts    which    create 
resented     obligations,     without     condescen- 
sion, without  an  uncompromising  crusading 
spirit.     We  must  be  genuinely  concerned  for 
others,  but  without   losing  our  bearings   In 
the    world   of   reality,    without   entertaining 
illusions   about   the   Intentions   of  potential 
or  actual  aggressors.     Throughout,  we  must 
be  sincere  and  convincing  In  our  desire  for 
peace,  willing  to  take  risks  and  make  sacri- 
fices  to   lay    the   foundation   of    confidence 
needed  for  a  world  of  peace  and  cooperation. 
In  short,  a  world  of  opportunity  Is   open 
to    those    of    us    who    possess    hope    and    de- 
termination.     As    graduates    we    walk    Into 
a  world   fraught  with   peril,   a   world  whose 
stuff  must  be  preserved  from  novel  threats 
and    molded    Into   new   forms.     Only    If   the 
more  gifted   of  us  continue  to  nurture   the 
seeds  of  Insight  and  understanding  planted 
at  Notre  Dame,  only  if  they  continue  to  de- 
velop their  social  consciousness,  to  draw  on 
and  add  to  the  reservoir  of  knowledge  begun 
here,    will    be   succeed   In   molding   a    better 
world.    I  think  that  a  few  short  months  ago 
we  had  a  President  who  strongly  and  wisely 
led  ttie  Nation  through  the  chaos  of  Inter- 
national politics,  with  his  head  lifted  toward 
the  stars  and  yet  his  feet  planted  firmly  on 
the    ground.      In   his   words,   spoken   to   the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  In  1961 : 

"However  close  we  sometimes  seem  to  that 
dark  and  final  abyss,  let  no  man  of  peace 
and  freedom  despair.  For  he  does  not  stand 
alone.  If  we  all  can  persevere.  If  we  can 
In  every  land  and  office  look  beyond  our  own 
shores  and  ambitions,  then  surely  the  age 
will  dawn  In  which  the  Just  are  strong  and 
the  weak  secure  and  the  peace  preserved." 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  no  visionary;  he 
wasn't  overreaching  himself  for  an  ideal,  nor 
trying  to  posit  an  earthly  mlllenlum,  nor 
saving  the  world  with  facile  phraseology.  By 
wisdom.  Insight,  Industry,  and  tolerance,  he 
labored,  as  we  must  labor,  to  approximate  an 
Ideal,  while  always  understanding  It  as  fun- 
damentally unrealizable.  This  takes  cour- 
age and  hope  and  dedication.  Every  one  of 
us,  especially  those  endowed  with  the  gifts, 
the  vision,  of  the  scholar  of  which  I  speak, 
is  charged  with  the  duty  to  enroll  his  powers 
in  the  defense  of  America.  We  are  charged 
with  leadership;  it  Isn't  easy.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  do  It  In  memory  of  a  great 
President 


The  Policeman's  Parting  Shot 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18.  1964 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  a  supporter  of  the  policemen  all 
over  the  United  States.  Without  them, 
only  Grod  knows  what  would  happen  to 
our  society. 

For  several  years  I  have  supported  an 
anticrime  bill  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. This  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  I  sincerely  hope  it  will 


receive  action  in  the  Senate  before  the 
session  closes. 

My  reasons  are  more  factually  ex- 
pressed by  a  police  inspector,  Charles  H. 
Glucksman,  of  East  Rockaway,  Nassau 
County.  N.Y.,  a  very  respected  and  high 
police  official  in  the  finest  police  depart- 
ment in  the  United  States.  His  remarks 
are  absolutely  true,  and  we  are  losing 
more  men  like  Inspector  Glucksman  from 
our  police  departments  in  many  of  our 
localities  and  cities  throughout  this 
country  because  of  the  reasons  expressed 
by  Inspector  Glucksman. 

I  commend  this  article  to  be  read  by 
all  Members  of  the  Congress  and  all  citi- 
zens, and  sincerely  hope  that  adequate 
legislation  will  not  only  be  passed  by  this 
Congress,  but  by  our  many  State  legis- 
latures to  put  the  proper  tools  in  the 
hands  of  our  policemen  and  proper 
prosecution  by  the  courts.  We  can  never 
reduce  or  halt  the  spreading  crime  in  our 
country  luitil  the  day  we  take  a  firm  posi- 
tion of  prosecuting  and  punishing  the 
criminal  and  keep  our  minds  in  sympathy 
with  the  victims. 
The  article  follows : 

I  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
June  14,  1964] 
The  Policeman's  Parting  Shot 
(By  John  Progge) 
East  Rockaway. — "It  was  said  a  long  time 
ago,  that  a  policeman's  lot  Is  not  a  happy 
one.      Since    that    time    the    situation    has 
worsened  to  such   an   extent  that  it  would 
now    seem    Impossible.      Undermanned    and 
underpaid,   subject   to  carping   criticism    by 
a  public  that  demands  and  expects  miracles 
In  detection  and  prevention,  and  then  nul- 
lifies such   miracles   by  rldlculotis   court   ac- 
tions. It  Is  a  constant  wonder  that  policemen 
will  still  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  lawless- 
ness that  threatens  to  engulf  our  country." 
Those  were  the  opening  words  of  the  ad- 
dress of  retired  Police  Inspector  Charles  H. 
Glucksman,   of   East   Rockaway,    at   Sunrise 
Village  In  Bellmore,  at  a  dinner  given  him 
by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Baldwin  pre- 
cinct of  the  county  police  last  Wednesday. 

Inspector  Glucksman  commanded  that 
precinct  for  several  years  prior  to  his  retire- 
ment at  the  first  of  this  month. 

He  went  on  to  say.  "Much  has  been  said 
about  police  morale.  Not  so  long  ago.  It 
was  alleged  that  the  morale  of  this  depart- 
ment was  low  and  that  policemen  were  shirk- 
ing their  duties.  Just  about  this  time  the 
riot  at  Roosevelt  Raceway  occurred.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  send  large  numbers  of  po- 
licemen to  quell  the  riot.  As  many  men  as 
could  be  spyared  from  the  platoons  then  work- 
ing were  dlsptached  at  once.  All  other  off- 
duty  members  were  contacted  by  telephone 
and  every  single  one  of  them  responded  and 
responded  willingly,  speedily  and  ready  for 
whatever  action  might  be  required  of  them. 
There  wasn't  a  single  gripe." 

Inspector  Glucksman  continued  :  "It  would 
seem  that  a  terrible  blight  has  descended  on 
this  country.  A  blight  that  has  all  but  de- 
stroyed courage.  Intelligence,  and  morals  A 
nation  that  was  founded  by  as  fiercely  Inde- 
pendent men  and  women  as  ever  existed  does 
not  now  seem  able  to  differentiate  between 
license  and  liberty. 

"If  you  object  to  something,  start  a  riot. 
get  a  mob  of  brassy  females  equipped  with 
baby  carriages,  and  snub-nosed  teenagers. 
and  virlth  a  generous  sprinkling  of  prissy 
males,  and  then  sltln,  slton,  blockln.  and 
blockout.  Get  out  the  placards,  and  cause 
as  much  consternation  and  Inconvenience  as 
possible. 

"A  few  stiff  Jail  sentences  would  soon  put 
an  end   to  this  lawlessness,  but  nobody  has 
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ttie  grutfl  to  do  It.  This  lack  of  courage  Is 
evident  In  all  levels  of  government." 

Inspector  Olucksm&n  said  further,  "Aa  far 
as  morals  are  concerned,  ask  Insurance  ad- 
justers about  the  false  padded  claims.  Ask 
any  detective  who  has  ever  Investigated  a 
burglary  of  the  phony  losses  reported  to  them 
by  respectable  people.  Consider  the  number 
of  outrageous,  unjustified  negligence  claims 
that  clutter  our  courts.  It  has  come  to  a 
point  where  the  courts  have  become  the  tools 
for  what  can  only  be  termed  larceny  and 
extortion.  And  what  Is  our  answer  to  this? 
Build  more  courts  and  elect  more  Judges. 
Make  It  easier  for  these  crooks  to  hit  the 
Jackpot." 

In  conclusion  Inspector  Olucksman  said, 
"And  this  Just  barely  skims  the  surface.  Per- 
haps what  I  have  said  Is  out  of  place.  Per- 
haps I  should  have  Indulged  In  a  lot  of  "I 
remember  whens.'  However,  I  wanted  to  ex- 
plain briefly  why  I  decided  to  retire.  Frank- 
ly, I'm  sick  and  tired  of  being  required  to 
fight  a  war  with  my  hands  tied  behind  my 
back.  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  being  required  to 
observe  all  the  rules  of  a  nice,  gentlemanly 
war  while  the  other  side  breaks  every  rule  or 
law  made  by  God  or  man.  I  would  like  to 
say  this.  There  will  be — there  must  be — a 
final  day  of  reckonlnK.  Judgment  Day.  On 
that  day  there  will  not  be  a  myrLid  of  laws  to 
be  Interpreted  or  distorted.  There  will  be 
Just  10.  They  are  called  Commandments 
There'll  be  no  fifth  amendment  to  hide  be- 
hind. The  record  will  be  there  clear  and  Ir- 
revocable. And  on  that  day.  the  honest 
cop  when  asked  the  question  'What  was 
your  occupation?'  will  be  able  to  say  without 
fear  and  with  pride.  'I  was  a  policeman."  " 


Mali  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18,  1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
20,  Mali  will  celebrate  the  fourth  anni- 
versary of  her  Independence.  Since  the 
House  will  not  be  in  session  on  that  day, 
we  would  like  to  extend  warm  felicita- 
tions today  to  His  Excellency  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mali,  Modibo  Keita;  and  His 
Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Mali  to  the 
United  States,  Oumar  Sow. 

Mali  is  a  landlocked  West  African 
country  straddling  the  divide  between  the 
arid  Sahara  to  the  north  and  the  more 
cultivable  savannah  zone  to  the  south. 
It  lies  across  ancient  trade  routes  be- 
tween North  and  sub-Saharan  Africa. 
The  town  of  Timbuktu,  long  a  symbol 
to  the  Westerner  of  exotic  Africa,  lies 
within  its  domains.  Its  name  is  taken 
from  the  powerful  and  rich  empire  of 
Mali  which  flourished  between  the  11th 
and  17th  centuries,  reaching  its  peak  in 
the  early  1200's.  Around  the  turn  of  the 
century  the  French  obtained  control  of 
Mali. 

In  1958  Mali,  along  with  most  West 
African  French  territories,  became  an 
autonomous  republic  within  the  French 
community.  The  next  year  Mali  and 
several  of  its  neighbors  attempted  to 
form  a  Federation  of  Mr-ll,  but  only  Sene- 
gal and  Mali  actually  united.  On  June 
20,  1960.  they  became  a  sovereign  state 
which,  however,  was  dissolved  2  months 
later. 


Since  this  time  Mali  has  made  valiant 
efforts  to  modernize.  It  Is  fully  cogni- 
zant of  its  limitations.  As  a  landlocked 
country,  It  must  rely  on  the  good  will  of 
its  neighbors  in  order  to  keep  trade 
routes  open  to  the  outside  world.  Lack- 
ing in  natural  resources,  Mali's  economy 
now  and  in  the  near  future  must  rely  on 
farming,  livestock,  and  fishing. 

Mall  has  chosen  a  socialist  model 
through  which  to  advance.  A  5-year  de- 
velopment plan  through  1965  is  concen- 
trating on  agriculture  as  a  basis  for  in- 
creasing exports.  Later,  industry  will 
be  developed.  Maintaining  a  strict  neu- 
trality, Mali  has  accepted  aid  from  all 
sides,  including  the  United  States  and 
France.  Mali  has  "Africanized"  the 
state,  thus  giving  talontod  young  Malians 
a  chance  to  develop  theii'  skills. 

We  salute  Mali  on  its  fourth  year  of 
independence.  With  a  minimum  of  cor- 
ruption and  a  sense  of  self-reliance,  au- 
sterity, and  hard  work,  Mali  Is  moving 
forward  toward  a  brigliter  future. 


The  Reapportionment  Decision 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIF<"1RNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18,  1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  evi- 
dence of  the  widespread  disapproval  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  on  legisla- 
tive reapportionment.  I  would  like  to 
insert  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  E^'ening  Star  of 
Wednesday,  June  17.  a  column  by  Wil- 
liam S.  'White  appearing  in  the  same  Is- 
sue of  the  Star  as  well  as  a  column  by 
David  Lawrence  appearing  in  the  Star 
of  the  same  date. 

All  of  these  articles  are  on  the  same 
subject  and  it  is  apparent  that  if  Con- 
gress is  to  retain  its  position  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
propose  a  constitutional  amendment 
curbing  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  permitting  the  Congress  to  over- 
ride the  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Between  the  pressure  of  the  Executive 
on  the  Congress  and  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Croverrunent  will 
shortly  be  reduced  to  the  status  of  a 
rubber  stamp. 

The  articles  follow : 
[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Star, 
June  17.  19641 

The  Reapportionment  Decisions 

It  is  somewhat  late  in  the  day  for  hand 
wringing  over  the  leading  role  assumed  by 
the  Supreme  Ck)urt  In  deciding  what  sort  of 
country  we  are  to  live  In.  It  Is  no  longer 
cauBe  for  surprise  that  the  Court  makes  its 
decisions,  not  on  the  basis  of  an  interpreta- 
tion of  existing  law.  but  on  the  basis  of  ita 
personalized  idea  of  wliat  is  right — what  is 
good  for  us. 

That  the  Court  does  this  is  a  fact  of  mod- 
ern political  life.  We  may  experience  a 
shudder  of  doubt  when  It  shakes  things  &B 
hard  as  It  has  done  in  Its  decision  on  legisla- 
tive reapportionment  in  the  States.     We  may 


wonder  whether  our  system  of  »*•». 
benefit*  when  Judges  do  what  tqSI -!?** 
do.  For  all  that,  it  1.  done  ITw?  *** 
historic  •chool  decisions  of  a  ^L^^f  *• 
things  will  never  be  the  same  Ag^\^^  *•"• 

And,  as  with  that  earlier  deckUm.  i« 
that  there  is  danger  In  the  CourtTiI-^  *' 
tlon  of  power  is  not  to  say  that  thl^iSSl 
of  the  application  of  this  power  wUl  ^ 
That  depends.  In  each  particular  cMe  «,7!r' 
practical  and  moral  validity  of  th*  "oS-S* 
collective  Judgment  ^-ointi 

Philosophical  doubts  about  the  funcuon^ 
the  modern  Court  do  not  overweigh  tht  tLu 
Ing  that,  in  the  rurrci.t  reapportloiun«» 
cases,  the  practical  and  moral  eflect*  of^ 
rulings  probably  will  be  for  the  good  Ito 
one  reading  the  analyses  of  r\ir&l-urb«o  Tot- 
ing discrepancies  that  form  the  backbone  rf 
these  opinions  can  fall  to  recognize  the  un 
fairness  of  the  present  system.  No  one  who 
looks  honestly  at  population  treoda  c^ 
escape  a  realization  that  the  sltu&tloo  «u 
bound  to  become  progressively  unteaahle 
and  eventually  would  bec.xne  Intolenble 

Locally,  the  effects  of  the  new  ruUagg  can 
not  be  anything  but  helpful.  The  atubr 
areas  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  will  gala  n^ 
and  deserved  power  in  their  Sute  go*eni- 
raents.  Around  the  country,  it  seems  doubt- 
ful that  either  political  party  will  gain  u>. 
preclable  advantage  from  the  change.  tSJ 
Democrats,  it  la  predicted,  will  pick  lip  city 
votes.  But  the  Republicans  may  well  gkin 
as  much  In  the  even  faster  growing  cubuitt 

The  Court  ruled  that  from  now  on,  n  Ur 
aa  is  practical,  every  vote  must  have  the  ium 
value  In  balloting  for  the  State  leglsUturM. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  each  election  dl*. 
trlct  must  have  reasonably  close  to  the  •"r» 
number  of  voters  And  the  Court  went  the 
whole  way  In  applying  this  principle.  It  i». 
fused  to  exempt  either  house  in  a  bicvnenl 
legislature  from  the  "one  person,  one  Tole" 
requirement.  It  rejected  the  contentico 
that  State  senates,  like  the  one  In  Msryland, 
are  Justified  by  analogy  to  the  Federai  eetop! 
That  setup,  the  Court  pointed  out,  waa  a 
compromise  adopted  so  as  to  make  it  poi- 
slble  to  brtng  the  Federal  Union  Into  beli:^ 
The  considerations  which  prompted  Its  «- 
tabllshznent  do  not  apply  to  State  govern- 
ments today. 

This  Is  a  reasonable  argxxment — what  mi 
good  for  the  Federal  Government  may  not 
now  be  good  for  the  States.  At  the  atBB 
tlmV,  one  may  be  pardoned  the  anqtldOD 
that  what  la  ruled  right  for  the  States  today 
may  logically  be  ruled  right  for  the  fM«al 
Government  tomorrrow.  Why  should  act 
every  vote,  for  example,  have  the  same  raliie 
when  it  comes  to  election  of  the  President 
who  la  President  of  aU  the  people  ot  tbe 
United  States?  The  raising  of  this  old  lastM, 
as  a  matter  of  law,  may  not  be  too  far  off. 
For  that  matter,  what  la  the  modem  JuaU- 
ficatlon  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  under  the  phi- 
losophy of  these  rulings?  What,  Indeed,  la 
the  Justification  for  the  federal  system  It- 
self? 

The  Supreme  Court  has  moved  Into  un- 
charted territory  In  disposing  of  these  caeea. 
To  repeat:  Whether  the  potential  dan^n 
materallze.  as  we  move  ahead,  depends  on 
the  practical  and  moral  Judgment  of  nine 
very  powerful  men. 

[From  the  Washington  (DC  )  Evening  Star, 
June  17,  19641 
The    Unchecked    Jcdiciart 
(By  William  S,  White) 

The  historic  balance  of  political  power  in 
the  United  States  Is  being  overturned  by  a 
half  dozen  men  on  the  Supreme  Court  who 
are  amending  the  Constitution  by  Judicial 
decisions  expressing  their  own  notlona  of 
what  the  proper  balance  should  be. 

G(Slng  where  the  Judiciary  has  never  before 
dared  to  go.  they  are  destroying  the  anctto* 
guardian  of  check  and  balance  which  haidl»- 
tlnguished  the  oldest  practicing  democrat 
in  the  world. 


^    -.-»nlnK  of  their  course  Is  ultimately 

^S^urban  parts  and  Interest*  of  this 

I  •SftTe  unchaU^ged  and  total  master. 

**?.ffalrs  in  the  legislative  arms  of  Gov- 

•'i^-Natlonal  and  StaU^-a-  tJie  urban 

jJJJ^Seady  master  the  selecUon  of  any 

'*!**SL  novel  constitutional  theorlee 
«*SS^ America  of  the  aist  «ntury  wlU 
•^tjied  on  some  vast  postcard  poU  prln- 
"f^Wch  nothing  wlU  matter  except  the 
5?tt  to  marshal  the  huge  bloc  votes  of  the 
S?    Minority   rights    In   the   conduct   of 

'  ^^m»^nt  will  have  all  but  disappeared  be- 
JjSTmon  Jli- of  megalapolls^  The  city- 
Sa^  become  superior  In  fact  to  the 
2Z,rf^the  Union  as  we  have  known  them. 
■SSI  extraordinary  truth-and  surely 
JSuone  in  100  Americans  Is  aware  of  what 
*^'^  1.  reallv  doing— la  now  confirmed 

,  £S?u^»^^i-Sruf  a  new  ruling  of  U.e 
SSt    This  is  that  both  houses  of  the  State 

'  Sit^ie  hereafter  "must  be  apportioned 
JTpopulatlon  basis." 

nSRUAXT  KUl-mO  WAS  HINT 

That  the  Supreme  Court  was  on  the  way 
J^  ^exampled  assertion  of  dominance 
S-i^%ltlcaa  processes  of  this  Nation  was 
J!lSdowed  last  February,  in  Its  ukase  that 
SS«lonal  districts,  too.  must  be  based 
SSTon  population  alone.  Those  who 
S«.ted  as  much  at  the  time  were  cried 
ar^-a"  icourf  or  a-  in  favor  of  polltl- 

"rScourt  under  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
«n  airalnst  the  solemn  warnings  of  an  anx- 
Jni  minority  of  the  Judge.,  1.  striking  down 
STwhole  principle  of  a  weighted  democracy, 
^  is  to  say  of  a  responsible  democracy. 
for  nearly  two  centuries  the  practice  has  been 
Si-  TO  define  the  so-caUed  popular  legls- 
jSre  chambers— the  National  and  State 
Bouses  of  Representatlvei^roughly  on  the 
teU  of  population  but  to  allow  the  upper 
bodies— the  Senates,  National  and  State- 
to  be  based  In  part  on  geographic  Interests. 
ThU  system  has  thus  far  prevented  the 
total  dominion  of  the  Increasingly  huge 
nrban  voting  complexes.  It  has  also  pre- 
vented occasionally  uninformed  and  hys- 
tarlcal  majorities.  In  times  of  crUls  and  pas- 
ilon  and  prejudice,  from  overrunning  order 
and  reason  In  this  Nation. 

The  US.  Senate,  of  course,  is  the  ultimate 
Hpresslon  of  this  check  and  balance.  Ne- 
nda.  with  fewer  people  than  live  In  a  single 
■lall  section  of  auch  a  city  as  New  York,  ta 
permitted  .by  the  Constitution  to  have  equal 
itpreaentatlon  with  the  biggest  State.  The 
Court  cannot  alter  thU  arrangement.  In  the 
(aoe  of  the  explicit  language  of  the  Constl- 
tuUon,  But  as  to  the  States,  the  old  protec- 
ttona  are  now  going  forever. 

OvmSIMPLin  CATION 

The  basic  theory  of  the  Court's  majority 
k  that  one  man's  vote  must  In  all  clrcum- 
lUnces  equal  another  man's  vote — though 
1  man  of  12  on  a  Jtiry  can  sUU  save  a  de- 
fendant's life.  ThU  Is  the  oversimplifica- 
tion that  has  crumbled  100  popular  democ- 
racies over  the  world,  notably  In  Prance. 
That  unhappy  country  has  at  last  had  to 
mcue  Itself  from  this  demagogic  Idea  of 
herd  and  Irresponsible  democracy  by  anoint- 
ing an  Imperiously  unchecked  pseudo-king 
tn  Oen.  Charles  de  Gaulle. 

The  Court",  majority— eU  of  nine  men 
elected  by  nobody,  serving  for  life  and  ac- 
countable at  last  only  to  personal  con- 
idence— has  said  thU:  A  State,  even  11  this 
be  the  overwhelming  and  expressed  wish  of 
lU  own  people,  cannot  balance  lU  legislature 
between  urhan  and  rural  and  small  town  In- 
teests,  even  though  for  18  decades  this  has 
been  precisely  what  most  States  have  done. 
I«  thlB  a  fair  and  reasonable  dictate  from 
■en  whose  sole  constitutional  function  U  to 
Interpret  and  not  to  alter  that  Constitution 
«  to  make  their  own  laws?  Let  an  expert 
reply. 


says  Supreme  Court  Justice  Potter  Stew- 
art What  the  Oourt  has  done  U  to  convey  a 
particular  political  philosophy  into  a  consU- 
tutlonal  rule,  binding  upon  each  of  the  60 
states  •  •  •  without  regard  to  and  without 
respect  for  the  many  individualized  and  dif- 
ferentiated characteristics  of  each  State 
I  could  not  Join  the  fabrication  of  a  con- 
stitutional mandate  which  Imports  and  for- 
ever freezes  one  theory  of  political  thought. 


I  From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Star, 

June   17,   1964] 
The    Omnipotent    Supreme    Court— Appor- 
tionment Rui-iNO  CrriD  AS  Latest  Example 
or  PowEK  Grab  bt  Justices 

(By  Etevld  Lawrence) 
A  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United    States    has    again    overstepped    the 
bounds  of  Judicial  self-restraint.     This  time 
the  court  has  chosen  to  Ignore  the  language 
of  the  Constitution  Itself  which  gives  to  the 
SUtes  the  right  to  fix  their  own  voting  dis- 
tricts for  the  two  houses  of  each  legislature. 
No  such  ustirpatlon  of  power  by  the  Judi- 
cial branch  of  the  Government  has  been  re- 
corded  before  in  the  whole  hUtory  of  the  Re- 
public as  la  being  manifested  by  the  present 
court     The  Supreme  Court  by  Its  recent  de- 
cisions has  taken  upon  Itself  to  teU  the  board 
of  supervisors  In  a  county  now  It  shall  tax 
and  appropriate  Its  money.    It,  moreover  has 
told  the  American  people.  In  effect,  that  there 
must   be   no  prayer    In   the   school,   during 
school  hours.    And  now  It  has  undertaken  to 
say  that  the  60  States  of  the  tmion  cannot 
have  their  legislative  houses  based  upon  any 
form  of  representation  the  constitution  of 
the  State  may  iwoclaUn,  but  must  conform 
to  a  formula  set  forth  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  SUtes  Itself. 

If  the  foregoing  observations  are  considered 
too  critical  of  the  Court',  decisions,  any 
doubU  are  dlspeUed  by  the  actual  words  of 
the  justice,  who  dissented  in  the  reappor- 
tionment cases  handed  down  on  Monday  of 

this  week.  .      ^     ,     ^  4.i,„* 

Justice  Harlan,  for  example,  declared  that 
the  failure  of  the  Court  to  consider  the  lan- 
guage of  the  14th  amendment— on  which  the 
Court's  opinion  was  based— "cannot  be  ex- 
cused or  explained  by  any  concept  of  "devel- 
oping" constltutlonallsni."    He  added : 

"It  Is  meaningless  to  speak  of  constitu- 
tional 'development'  when  both  the  langiiage 
and  history  of  the  controUlng  provision,  of 
the  Constitution  are  wholly  Ignored." 

Justice  Harlan  further  declared  that  the 
Court's  acUon  "amounts  to  nothing  less  than 
an  exercise  of  the  amending  power  by  this 
Court,"  and  said: 

'"For  when.  In  the  name  of  constitutional 
Interpretation,  the  Court  adds  scwnethlng  to 
the  Constitution  that  was  deliberately  ex- 
cluded from  It,  the  Court  in  reaUty  substi- 
tutes lU  view  of  what  should  be  so  for  the 
amending  process."  ^  ..».     ^     , 

Justice  Harlan  pointed  out  that  the  deci- 
sions thU  week  "give  support  to  a  current 
mistaken  view  of  the  GonstltuUon  and  the 
constitutional  function  of  this  Court."  He 
continued : 

"This  view.  In  a  nutsheU.  is  that  every 
major  social  HI  In  this  country  can  find  Its 
cure  In  some  constitutional  'principle'  and 
that  this  Oourt  should  'take  the  lead"  In  pro- 
moting reform  when  other  branches  of  gov- 
ernment fall  to  act.  The  GonstltuUon  1.  not 
a  panacea  for  every  blot  upon  the  public 
welfare,  nor  shotild  this  Court,  ordained  as  a 
Judicial  body,  be  thought  of  as  a  general 
haven   of   reform  movements."' 

Justice  Stewart.  In  a  dissenting  opinion 
In   which   he   was   Joined   by   Justice  Clark, 

gi  fa/^1  Arc^  * 

"With  all  respect,  I  am  convinced  these 
decisions  mark  a  long  step  backward  into 
that  unhappy  era  when  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  this  Oourt  were  thought  by  many 
to  have  convinced  themselves  and  each  other 
that  the  demand,  of  the  Constitution  were 


to  be  measured  not  by  what  It  says,  but  by 
their  own  notions  of  wise  political  theory. 
The  rule  announced  today  Is  at  odds  with 
long-established  principles  of  constitutional 
adjudication  under  the  equal  protecUon 
clause  and  It  stifles  values  of  local  individ- 
uality and  initiative  vital  to  the  character 
of  the  Federal  union  which  It  was  the  genius 
of  our  Constitution  to  create. 

"What  the  Court  has  done  Is  to  convert 
a  particular  political  philosophy  Into  a  con- 
stitutional rule,  binding  upon  each  of  the 
50  States   from  Maine  to  HawaU,  from  Alaska 
to  Texas,  without  regard  and  without  respect 
for    the    many    individualized    and    differ- 
entiated characteristics  of  each  State,  char- 
acterUtlcs  stemming  from  each  State's  dis- 
tinct   history,    distinct    geography,    distinct 
distribution  of  population,  and  dUtlnct  po- 
litical heritage.     My  own  understanding  of 
the  various  theories  of   representative  gov- 
ernment U  that  no  one  theory  has  ever  com- 
manded unanimous   assent   among  political 
scientists,    historians,    or    others    who    have 
considered  the  problem." 

Thus,  three  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
criticized    their    six    coUeagues    for    having 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  the  GonstltuUon. 
What  can  the  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  dUagree  with  the  Court  do  about 
Its  rulings?     For  one  thing,  they  can  urge 
Congress  to  pass  a  law  taking  from  the  Su- 
preme Oourt  all  JurlsdlcUon  In  apportion- 
ment   cases.      But    an    even    more    effective 
oourM  would  be  the  passage  at  a  new  con- 
stltutlonal  amendment  reiterating  that  the 
States  of  the  Union  have  a  right  to  apportion 
leglslaUve      districts      under      their      own 
constitutions. 


Goldwater  Supports  Public. 
AccommodatioBt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18. 1964 
Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  voted  for  the  civil  rights  bill.  I  waa 
pleased  to  note  that  Senator  GoLDWAwa 
supported  a  pubUc  accommodations  ordi- 
nance which  was  later  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  Phoenix  City  CouncU. 

One  might  then  ask  how  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  could  reconcile  this  action 
with  a  vote  against  the  civil  right*  bill. 
Let  us  turn  back  the  pages  of  history  for 

a  moment.  ,  ,,„     . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  soil  of  Illinois  was 
free  soU  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and 
Congress  would  only  admit  it  to  the  Un- 
ion as  a  free  State.  But  it  had  been 
largely  peopled  from  the  South  and  there 
had  been  much  agitation  against  this  re- 
striction. Then,  in  1837.  when  the  bold 
agitation  of  the  abolitionists,  lead  by 
Publisher  Elijah  Lovejoy,  was  exciting 
much  disapproval,  the  Illinois  Leg^^a- 
ture  passed  resolutions  condemning  that 
agitation.  Actually,  there  was  not  niuch 
In  the  resolutions  which  Abraham  Lin- 
coln could  not  literally  have  accepted. 

Lincoln  defined  It  in  his  own  quite  con- 
servative opinions;  he  deprecates  the 
promulgation  of  Abolition  doctrines;  but 
does  so  because  It  "tends  rather  to  in- 
crease than  abate  the  evils"  of  slavery 
Lincoln  also  wrote  to  an  abolitionist  that 
respect  for  the  rights  of  the  slave  States 
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was  due  not  only  to  the  Constitution  but, 
"as  it  seems  to  me,  In  a  sense  to  freedom 
itself." 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of  two  legis- 
lators to  vote  against  the  resolutions. 
Obviously,  Lincoln's  motives  which  made 
it  worth  his  while  to  oppose  them  were 
stronger  than  Lincoln's  attitude  toward 
the  abolitionists.  His  actions  seem  par- 
adoxical. Yet,  perhaps  Barry  Goldwa- 
TER  would  have  voted  with  Lincoln  on 
this  State  resolution. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include  at 
this  point  the  article  from  the  June  17. 
1964,  issue  of  the  Evening  Star  concern- 
ing Senator  Goldwater's  support  of  pub- 
lic accommodations : 

Phoenix   Enacts   Rights   Bill   OK'd   by 
golx)  water 

Phoxnix,  Ajuz.,  June  17. — A  public  accom- 
modatlona  ordinance  wlilch  had  the  backing 
of  Bakst  Goldwateb  has  been  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Phoenix  City  Council. 

Ju9t  Monday  Senator  Ooudwatkr  voted  with 
the  Senate  minority  In  an  attempt  to  kill  the 
prubllc  accommodations  section  ot  the  Fed- 
eral civil  rlghta  bill. 

Senator  Goldwater's  stand  on  the  Phoenix 
measure  came  last  month  in  a  letter  to  WU- 
Uam  Rellly,  chairman  of  the  city's  human 
relations  commission. 

Mr.  Rellly  quoted  the  letter  as  saying  Sen- 
ator Gou>WATKR  had  no  hesitation  In  sup- 
porting the  ordinance. 

The  letter  said;  "I  believe  that  It  is  in  the 
great  tradition  of  our  country  tor  all  per- 
sons to  be  treated  as  Individuals  without  re- 
gard to  race,  color,  or  religion.  I  also  believe 
that  It  Is  within  the  traditions  and  best  inter- 
ests of  this  country  for  himian  relations 
problem*  to  be  recognized,  evaluated,  and 
solved  by  the  local  community." 

Senator  Goldwatis  began  his  political 
career  as  a  Phoenix  city  councilman.  His 
home  now  Is  In  suburban  Paradise  Valley. 

The  Phoenix  law  was  passed  July  16. 
It  prohibits  discrimination  because  of  race, 
creed,  color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry  In 
aU  places  of  public  entertainment,  amuse- 
ment, or  recreation  and  in  hotels,  motels, 
and  restaurants. 

It  creates  a  flve-member  human  relations 
committee  which  Is  to  attempt  the  mediation 
of  alleged  violations  before  charges  are  filed. 

The  f)enalty  on  conviction  would  be  a  fine 
of  from  $25  to  $300. 


Peace  Corps  Gets  Paanch 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

0#    MASSiiVCHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Thursday,  June  18,  1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  imaginative  new  ideas  about  our 
foreign  assistance  effort  is  now  approach- 
ing reality.  The  International  Executive 
Service  Corps,  to  which  the  President 
paid  tribute  yesterday  in  a  meeting  at  the 
White  House,  has  been  the  brainchild 
of  David  Rockefeller,  president  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and  Sol  M.  Lin- 
ovitz.  board  chairman  of  Xerox.  They 
have  received  the  thoughtful  cooperation 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment and  are  expected  to  have  the  pro- 
gram underway  in  the  near  future.  A 
discussion  of  the  proposed  Corps   ap- 


peared in  a  column  by  Ian  Menzies  In  the 
Boston  Qlobe  on  June  11.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  Include  the  article  In  the 
Congressional  Record: 

New  E^bcvtivx  Rolx — Peace  Corps  Gets 

Padnch 

(By  Ian  Menzies) 

A  new  Peace  Corps  is  in  the  making. 

It's  called  the  Paimch  Corps,  uno(Bclally 
that  Is,  and  Is  a  term  of  descriptive  endear- 
ment rather  than  all-encomptissing  Irrever- 
ence. 

The  Corpe  will  consist  of  high-level,  expe- 
rienced businessmen  near  or  at  retirement 
age  who  will  serve  their  country  abroad  (with 
or  without  bay  windows)  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  headed  by  Administrator  David  Bell. 

The  formation  of  the  Corps,  the  first  three 
volunteers  will  meet  with  President  Johnson 
at  the  White  House  on  Monday,  is  significant. 

And,  appropriately,  It  comes  in  a  year 
when  for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of 
foreign  aid,  the  current  $3.5  billion  foreign 
aid  bUl  may  be  authorized  without  a  cut. 

The  Paunch  Corps — officially  the  Interna- 
tional Executive  Service  Corps — was  nursed 
Into  existence  by  David  Rockefeller  and  Sol 
M.  Llnowltz,  board  chairman  of  Xerox,  work- 
ing with  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment which  administers  the  economic 
aid  moneys  of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

William  S.  Gaud,  deputy  administrator  of 
AH),  chatting  In  Boston  Wednesday,  said  he 
felt  the  corp>e  has  great  p>ossibilltles. 

It'll  work  this  way.  Buslneesmen,  either 
still  active  or  retired,  will  carry  out  in  some 
company  in  an  underdevelof>ed  country  the 
same  Job  they  did  here,  as  comptroller,  treas- 
urer, or  other  executive  position. 

They  wUl  be  paid  a  salary  by  the  foreign 
company  at  the  going  rate  In  that  particular 
country.  In  a  sense  It  is  technical  assist- 
ance at  the  business  level.  The  foreign  com- 
pany would  exi)ect  to  benefit  through  the 
know-how  of   the   volunteer  executives. 

This  development  and  others  has  given 
foreign  aid  a  new  look  this  year. 

There's  been  a  complete  turnaround  In 
attitude.  Witness  the  fact  that  the  bill  may 
go  through  without  cuts.  Criticism  of  the 
foreign  aid  boondoggle,  vociferous  In  past 
years,  has  died  down. 

Some  of  this,  of  course.  Is  due  to  President 
Johnson's  astute  maneuvering  on  the  Hill, 
also  greater  Interest  by  the  leadership  and  a 
paralleling  loss  of  power  by  Representative 
Otto  Passman,  severest  critic  and  whlttler  of 
foreign  aid. 

But  more  Important,  perhaps,  the  agency 
Itself  has  tightened  up  Its  administration  of 
foreign  aid,  demanding  greater  cooperative 
Self-measures,  and  has  managed  to  get  its 
message  out. 

For  instance,  how  many  people  realize  that 
of  the  $3  5  billion  In  foreign  aid  (should  this 
amount  be  appropriated )  86  percent  of  the 
money  will  be  spent  in  this  country? 

Up  until  now  most  people  see  the  $3.5  bil- 
lion going  overseas  as  a  stream  of  dollar  bills. 
Not  so.  The  money  Is  spent  here  in  goods 
and  services,  at  least  85  {>crcent  of  It,  before 
going  overseas. 

This  Is  quite  a  fillip  to  the  economy,  and 
one  that  would  be  missed.  Massachusetts, 
in  fact,  over  the  past  2  years  has  received 
some  $40  million  in  contracts  and  services 
from  foreign  aid  appropriations. 

What  surprises  AID  people,  like  personable 
Bill  Gaud.  Is  how  little  advantage  American 
bu.slness  Is  taking  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Gaud  believes  American  businessmen, 
whose  brand  names  are  going  abroad,  should 
be  following  up  the  aid  program  looking  for 
permanent  markets.  The  Germans,  French, 
and  other  European  nations  are  cashing  In. 

But  altogether  there  seema  to  be  a  much 
better  climate  and  understanding  of  fcn-eign 
aid  in  this  country  this  year  than  at  any 
time  since  the  Marshall  plan  began  In  1048. 


The  Baker  Aineii4B«^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
c» 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALETOXNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  li,  1H4 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  mea. 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  the  JudS, ' 
have  received  a  letter  which  I  beUerciS 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  would  wmJ 
to  have  brought  to  their  attention,  itk 
signed  by  207  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  who  are  con- 
cemed  about  the  threat  to  our  llbertiea 
posed  by  the  resolutions  to  amend  the 
Constitution,  submitted  by  CongreBsman 
Becker  and  others.  Their  joint  letter  la 
brief,  but  it  states  every  major  reason 
which  has  been  raised  before  our  com- 
mittee against  the  proposals.  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  for  its  logic 
brevity,  arvl  incluslveness: 

UNivEHsn-r  or  Chicago, 
Cfiicago,    III.,   June   9,  1H4. 
Hon.  Emanxjel  Cexxisi. 
Chairman,  and  to  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  respectfully  »ub- 
mlt  their  deep  concern  about  the  dangen  ot 
the  proposed  Becker  amendment  and  stmllar 
attempts  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  per- 
mit religious  ceremonies  under  oCiclal  aus- 
pices. 

A  number  of  objectionable  features  of  the 
proposed  amendments  have  been  pointed  out 
by  rellgloiis  leaders  and  by  authorities  co 
constitutional  law. 

First,  such  an  amendment  would  deb4M 
religion  by  equating  It  with  rote  rectttttloQ 
of  prescribed  formulae.  Leaders  of  all  major 
religious  groupw  have  expressed  stxcng  op- 
position to  such  governmental  McUyttf. 
which  could  rob  religion  of  Its  true  contait 
and  force. 

Second,  It  would  detract  from  the  aepwa- 
tloQ  of  chiu-ch  and  state  by  Injecting  r»U- 
glous  matters   into  governmental  acUvltln. 

Third,  It  can  only  encourage  dlTlslreiiMi 
and  sectarian  strife  by  accentuating  rellgloai 
differences  in  public  life. 

Fourth,  It  threatens  freedom  of  rellgloD 
since  the  so-called  voluntary  basis  ot  psr- 
tlclpatlon  Is  very  often  Ulusory  for  school- 
chUdren  who  are  In  an  atmosphere  of  com- 
pliance to  school  authority  and  peer  group 
sentiment.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  U 
no  provision  for  voluntary  pwrtlclpatloti  In 
section  2  of  the  Becker  amendment  which 
covers  all  activities  outside  the  school  pc»yer 
area. 

Fifth.  It  can  only  harm  the  public  schools 
by  Injecting  sectarian  controversy  Into  pub- 
lic school  affairs. 

Sixth,  It  amounts  to  the  establishment  ot 
an  official  religion  which  elevates  "Biblical 
Scriptures"  over  other  sacred  books  and  the 
practice  of  pubUc  prayer  over  notions  th*t 
prayer  should  be  private  and  personal. 

Seventh,  the  proposals  are  vague  and  ooor 
fused.  They  would  lead  to  a  hoet  of  prob- 
lems In  application:  e.g.,  which  versions  ct 
the  Bible  are  meant,  what  will  happen  to  the 
State  oonstituUons  (like  that  of  nilnoto) 
which  have  been  Interpreted  to  forbid  sdiool 
prayer? 

ESghth,  they  divert  attention  from  theresl 
educational  problem*  ot  providing  raovl 
education  In  the  schools,  problems  which  Will 
not  be  solved  by  rote  recitation  or  forw* 
piety. 
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amendment 


i^tlV     passage    erf    such    an 
M  nnlv  encourage  those  who  oppose  the 
SJjiil    protection    of    our    consUtutlonal 
C-2i«i  and  would  set  a  precedent  for  fur- 
"wI^uMaults  on  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
'"S^dual    signers    niay    differ    as   to   the 


iiHTe  weight  to  be  accorded  to  the  varl- 
'•'*^^,     ., .    Knf    nr*    arR    iLiyreed    that   the 


ons  but  we  are  agreed  that  the 
to    amend    the    Constitution    are 


PJ^lL  and  uncalled  for.     We  hope  that 
J^commlttee  will  protect  our  liberties  by 
Siting  any  such  proposal. 
Sincerely   yours, 
llobert  M.  Adams.  A.  Adrian  Albert.  Odin 
W.   Anderson,  Dr.   Francis   L.   Archer, 
Mark    Ashln.  ^      ^    „ 

Reginald    Bartholomew,   Dr.   Richard   K. 
Blalsdell,    R.    Pierce    Beaver,    Selwyn 
W    Becker,   Dr.    H.    Stanley    Bennett, 
Merlin  E.  Bergdoll,  Bruno  Bettelhelm, 
Patrick    BllUngsley,    Jacob    O.    Blrn- 
berg    Walter  Blair,  W.  Barnett  Blake- 
more.    Jr.,    Peter    M.    Blau,    Lawrence 
Bogorad,  Wayne  C.  Booth,  Merlin  Bo- 
wen.  Norman  M.  Brandburn,  Paul  R. 
Brass.  Prank  R.   Bruel.  Dr.  Austin  M 
Brues,    Dr.    Benjamin    Burrows.    John 
M.  Butler,  Horace  R.  Byers. 
Wesley  Calef.  R.  P  Campbell,  Leon  Carn- 
ovsky.    John    G.    Cawelti.    Joseph    J. 
Celthaml.    S.    Chandrasekhar.    V.    C. 
Chappell,  Francis  S.  Chaise. 
Michael    Chernlavsky,    Frank    M.    Child. 
Robert  N.  Clayton,  Robert  C    Coburn, 
Eric   Cochrane,   Wllllard   J.   Congreve, 
H     G     Creel.    S.    Thomas    Cummlngs. 
James  A.  Davis.  Dr.  M.  Edward  Davis. 
Harold  Demsetz,  Albert  Dorfman 
Dr    Joseph   P.   Evans.  Floyd   A.   Pallers, 
Dr.  Donald  J.  Ferguson.  W   H.  W  Field, 
Donald  Flske,  Dr.  Lawrence  Z    Freed - 
man.  Dave  Fultz,  Herman  H    Fussier. 
Marc  Oalanter,  Helena  M.  Gamer,  Clif- 
ford    Geertz.     E.     Peter     Crelduschek, 
Stanley  Gevlrtz,  Alan  Gewlrth.  Clay- 
ton Glese,  James  Gilbert,  Langdon  B. 
Gllkey.    Julian   R.    Goldsmith.    Leo   A. 
Goodman.      Louis     Gottschalk,     Clif- 
ford W.  Gurney. 
George   Haley,   Mark   H    Haller.  Richard 
T.  Hallock,  S.  William  Halperln.  Cath- 
erine Ham.   Earl   J.   Hamilton.  Joseph 
Haroutunlan.      Chauncy      D.      Harris, 
Daniel     Harris,    Walter    L.    Haas.    Dr. 
Robert  J.  Hasterlik,  Robert  J.  Havlg- 
hurst,  Albert  M.  Hayes,  Robert  D.  Hess, 
I    N    Hill.  W.  A.  Hlltner,   Marshall  G. 
S    Hodgson,  Beijt  F.   Hoselltz. 
Dwlght    J.    Ingle,^  Meyer    W.    Isenberg, 
Philip    W.    Jackson,    John    E.    Jeuck, 
Ralph    G.    Johnson,    Walter   Johnson, 
Dr.  Richard  J.  Jones.  Helene  J.  Kan- 
tor    Stanley   A.    Kaplan,    L.    Margaret 
Kraemer,  Mark  M.  Krug,  William  Krus- 
kal.    Philip    B.    Kurland,    Dr.    Richard 
L.    Landau,    L.    H.    Lanzl,    Richard   K. 
Lashof,  Dr.  George  V.   LeRoy,   Robert 
M.  Lewert,  Morton  A.  Lleberman. 
Alton    A.    Linford,    Bernard    M.   Loomer, 
James  H.  Lorle,  Dr.  Allen  L.  Lorlncz, 
Edward  Lowlnsky,  Mary  E.  Macdonald, 
Roy    P.    Mackal,    Norman    F.    Maclean, 
Duncan  MacRae,  Jr.,  Alvin  Markovitz:, 
McKlm     Marriott,    Martin     E.    Marty, 
H.-u-old   M.   Mayer,   Robert  L    McCaul, 
Grant  McConnell,   Raven    I     McDavld. 
Jr  .  Hugh  McLean 
Lloyd   A.   Metzler,   Gerhard   E    O.   Meyer, 
Leonard  B.  Meyer,  Lothar  Meyer,  Peter 
Meyer.    William    H.    Meyer.    James    E. 
Miller,  Jr.,  Dr.  Robert  Y.  Moore.  Hans 
J       Morgenthau.     Bruce     Morrlssette, 
James  W.  Moulder,  Richard  F.  Muth. 
Manning  Nash.  Leo  Nedelsky,  Peter  D. 
Ni*rdUnger.  Dallln  H.  Oaks,  Alex  Or- 
den,  David  Orllnsky. 
Robert     Palter,     Sherwood     Parker,     Dr. 
Roger  W.  Pearson.  Dr.  H.  B.  Perlman, 
Melba   Phillips,    C.  Herman   Prltchett, 


Alfred  L.  Putnam,  Allan  Rechtschaffen, 
Albert  Rees,  Kenneth  J.  Rehage.  Erica 
Reiner,  Stviart  A.  Rice,  Dr.  Richard  B. 
Rlchter,  PhyUla  J.   Rolnlck,  Margaret 
K.  Rosenheim. 
Gerson  M.  Rosenthal.  Jr..  Peter  H.  Rossi, 
Dr.  Donald  A.  Rowley,  J.  Coert  Rylarrs- 
dam,  Jack  Sawyer,  DavU  M.  Schneider, 
Eugene     W.     Schulklnd,     Dr.     Sidney 
Schulman,  Nathan  A.  Scott,  Jr.,  Robert 
Scranton,    Joel    Seldman,    Charles    H. 
Shlreman.  John  M.  Shllen,  Bernece  K. 
Simon.  Joseph  Sittler,  Winfleld  Smith, 
George  Sorter,  Irving  Spergel,  Dr.  Don- 
aid  F.  Stelner,  Gary  A.  Stelner. 
Richard   G.  Stern,  Dr.   Nels  M.  Strand- 
Jord,   Bernard  S.  Strauss,  Nathan  Su- 
garmtin,    Don     R.    Swanson.    Marc     J. 
Swartz.'sol    Tax.    Russell    B.    Thomas. 
Manley    Thompson,    Robert    B.   Uretz, 
William    J.    Van    Cleve,    Richard    Vlk- 
strom.    Dr.    Wlllard    J.    Vlsek,    Alan    D. 
Wade. 
Richard  C.  Wade.  Etevld  L  Wallace,  Nancy 
E.  Warner,  Arnold  R.  Weber,  Charles  W. 
Wegener,     Dale    S.    Wels,     J.    Marvin 
Weller.      Dr.      Joseph      M.      Wepman, 
Granger    E.    Westberg,    John    Westley, 
Warner  A.  Wick,  Howard  Winger,  Gib- 
son Winter,  Robert  W.  Wlssler,  Dr.  Ira 
G    Wool,  Dr.  F.  Howell  Wright,  Meyer 
N    Zald.  Norman  H.  Zlde. 


Veterans  pension  figures — Active  compensa- 
tion, dependency  and  indemnity,  pension 
and  retirement  cases  for  aU  wars  arul  Reg- 
ular Establishment — Continued 


War  and  typo  oTcaso 


Total 

disability 

cases 


Veteran  Pension  Figurei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18,  1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  pre- 
viously granted,  I  include  the  following 
concerning  veteran  pension  figures: 

Veterans  pension  figures — Active  compensa- 
tion, dependency  and  indemnity,  pension 
and  retirement  cases  for  all  wars  and  Reg- 
ular Establishment 

\\AU^^i  release,  Apr.  20, 1964,  of  I'.P.  Vi'Iitlui!.'  .\(liniiiis- 
tmtlon) 


War 


ToUl  dis- 
ability 
land  death 
j  cases  on 
rolls 


ToUl 

World  War  11 

World  War  I 

UffTular  Establishment 

Korean  conflict. 

SiittnLsh-.\merlcan  War 

Civil  War 

Indian  wars 


4.4i:.906 


War  and  typ<"  of  lasp 


Total 

disability 
caiscs 


Total 
death 
cases 


World  War  II - ;   1.662.98S 

Ser  vioe-t«iine<'ted i  1 ,  496, 6ti<J 

ConiiitTisation 1.  496,680 

Di' [tendency  and  Indem-  | 

uity  compensation [ -. 

DcliendfDcy  and  indem-  j 
nity  compensation  and 

compensation 

Non-servioe-oonnecled 

I'ublic  Law  S6-211 

I'rior  law — 

Rotired  Re.serve  oflioers  ' 

World  War  I - 

Service-connected 

Compensation l       130,010 

lX'p<nd»'ncy  and  indem- 
nity compensation [ 

DciX'ndt'Qcy  and  indem-  i 
niiy  c'ompensalion  and 

com  (tens  at  ion 

Non-servioe-connected 1.000.892 

I'ubllc  Law  86-211 i      368,414 

Prior  law - \       632.478 

Ppeioial  acts 


Total 
death 
cases 


508,3.3 
24:,i.4H9 

158.360 


166,304 

116,671 

49.633 

5 

1.132,869 

130.910 


4-'3 


11.706 
265,834 
247.  433 

18,4111 


.M5.  364 

41,285 
5.8J>3 

3.1.  230 


202 
604,079 
241.933 
262,  146 


2,171.312 

1.678.233 

187.  771 

294.232 

83.737 

2.  2111 

420 


Total 


S«'r  vio>-(X)mH'Ct<Hl 

(^omperLsatlon 

Dependency  and  indemnity 

(«mj)ensation 

Deiiendency  and  indemnity 
comiM-n-nation  and  oompen- 

[lon-sation — 

Non-.servloe-connected.. 1,  '^^'^JJ 

Public  Law  86-211 494,133 

Priorlaw !      Tffi.  M2 

Bpedal  act' - '  }r:i 

Retired  ementency  officers  ' 1 .  '"'i. 

Retired  Res^erve  officers  ' I  ° 


1,991,835 
1 , 991 .  835 


Retired  emergency  olBoers  '.. 

RcRular  E.stablLslmient.. 

S^Tvioe-eonnected 

Coin  p«>nsat  ion 

l)ei>endency  and  indem- 
nity compensation 

Dijx'ndency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  and 

compensation 

Special  acts 

Korean  conflict — 

Servi«' -connected ._ 

Compensation 

lX'i;>endency  and  indem- 
nity compensation 

Dependency  and  indem- 
nity comjiensation  and 

compensation 

Non-st-rvioe-connected 

I'ublic  Law  86-211 

I'rior  law - 

Spanish- American  War 

Service -connected 

Compen-sation 

I>ependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation 

Non-servioe-connected 

Public  Law  86-211- 

Prior  law 

Special  acts 

Civil  War - 

Service-connected - 

Compensation. 

Dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation 

Non-«erTice-oonne<'ted 

Public  Law  86-211 

Prior  law.. - 

Ppecial  acts 

Indian  wars - 

Service-connected 

Corai>ensation  — 

Dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation 

N  on-serv'ice-connected 

I'ublic  Law  86-211 

Prior  law 

Special  acts - 


1.067 
144.335 
144. 1S8 
144,158 


177 
231,046 
219,979 
219,979 


11.966 

8,348 

3,618 

17,606 

106 

106 


17,493 
697 

16,796 
5 
0 
0 
0 


0 

ao 

0 
0 

0 
20 

3 
17 

0 


43.  436 

43.401 

8.489 

33.863 


l.ft49 

3.') 

62.287 

39.  57.1 

22,006 

14.331 


3.239 

22.712 

22.046 

666 

66,131 

733 

25 

708 

66,368 

0 

65.368 

30 

2.201 

67 

0 

,^7 

2,045 

0 

2,045 

99 

4O0 

2 

0 


0 

396 

2 


.  Retirement  paid  by  the  VA  to  ^etirwl  emergency 
provisional,  probationary,  or  temporary  officers  of  \^  orld 


War  I 
1 

of  th 
Cong. 

Source 
DVB. 


Retirement  paid  by  the  \A  to  retired  R/'serye  officer 
he  Army  under  provisions  of  Public  Law  262,  ^th 


K.'iMTts  r.iid.-^tutislu-s,  ufTicc  of  the  Controller, 


Mass  Transportation 


3,189.764  '  1.2'28.  142 


367.  .M2 
194.732 

l.^6.fil4 


16,196 
860,434 
511,412 

349,  fnr^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF    NEW    JXESET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18. 1964 

Mrs.  DWYER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  June 
22  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  in- 
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eludes   a  highly  significant  report  from     are  planning  a  similar  attack  on  th«lr  txafflc      comparsd    with    the    cltywlde    avan.. 
r-a^nayla'a    oAonrtH    Inrirost    r.itv     Toronto,      problems.  crease   oX   only   25    percent.     This  duSL 

ta«   base   is    producing   enough  ^.T^ 
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problems. 

AaCHAJC    OTBKKTS 

Behind  the  Toronto  experlnxent  was  a 
traffic  dilemma  common  to  many  of  North 
America's  older  cities. 

A  modem  metropolis  had  grown  up  around 
the  muddy  tort  carred  out  of  a  wilderness 


Canada's  second  largest  city,  Toronto, 
describing  how  that  metropolis  Is  solving 
its  mass  transportation  problem. 

In  the  expectation  that  the  mass  trans- 
portation   bill,    which    has    now    been 

cleared    by   the    Rules    Committee,   will  _^  

soon  be  scheduled  for  action  in  the  House,     off  Lake  Ontario  in  1793.    As  the  population     died  by  the  new  subway,  as  com^SH^M  ^" 
I  call  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  to     multiplied,     the     narrow,     horse-and-buggy     other  means  of  transportation.     ^^ 

In  1  hour,  the  Toronto  planners  n««« 
a  single  lane  of  traffic  can  move  a  400  amZ^' 
by    private    auto    on    one    of    tK.  '^^-.\^^^ 


P^cent.     This  «jiir-L 

in    ta«   base   is    producing   enough  ^[T^ 

revenue   to   equal    both   the  ca^^^^ 

and  carrying  charge,  for  the  imtul  sui^'" 

system.  ^^  'ubwiy 

But   the    big   advantage,   the  flgurei  ,^ 
show.  Is  the  amount  of  trafflc  t^atT  J^ 


Toronto's  very  encouraging  experience, 
experience  which  points  up  the  urgent 
need  for  concerted  action  in  our  own 
country  to  halt  the  deterioration  of  our 
transportation  systems  in  and  about 
most  of  our  larger  cities. 

With  approximately  two-thirds  of  our 
people  now  residing  in  our  metropolitan 
areas,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  de- 
nying the  national  character  of  the  com- 
muter mass  transportation  problem. 
With  the  limited  assistance  provided  by 
the  legislation  now  awaiting  action,  some 


streets  In  the  city's  central  core  could  not 
cope  with  20th-century  volumes  of  trafflc. 
The  problem  approached  a  crisis. 


on   one   of   the  city's 


An  underground  transit  system  had  been  expressways,  4.500  by  bus  on  local  sL^f 
nsldered  as  early  as  1911.  By  1949,  the  or  13.000  by  streetcar.  Bjec^^ 
Luatlon  had  become  so  desperate  that  work      the   hourly  capacity  of  the  cltv^  •iih^^'**' 

40.000  riders.  '      -uoway  u 


considered 

situation  had  become  so  desperate 

Anally    began    on     a    subway    along    Yonge 

Street,  through  the  worst  of  the  downtown 

congestion. 

Construction  took  6  years.  Unstable  soil 
made  tunneling  Impractical.  Instead,  an 
enormous  ditch  was  scooped  out  and  later 
roofed  over  for  two-thirds  of  the  route. 

By  March  1954,  when  the  first  trains  rolled 
along  the  subway,  construction  costs  totaled 


During  peak  hours,  the  subway  actuallv 
carries  an  average  of  32.000  passenmrwi 
speeds  of  up  to  36  miles  an  hour  ^th  ao 
tlmekllllng  red  lights  and  no  time  "lost  fi-<wn 
trafflc  Jams.  ^ 

PLANS    rOR    EXPANSION 

city  transportation  officials  here  feel  that 


of   our   cities   can   proceed   with    greater     $65  minion.     An  additional  $12  million  had  this  kind  of  performance  cannot  be  beaten 

been  spent  on  equipment.  ^7  ^"7  other  system.     As  a  result  they  plan 

Now,  10  years  later.  70  percent  of  the  to  Increase  their  underground  mileage  al- 
people  who  conae  to  downtown  Toronto  every  most  tenfold  over  the  original  4.6-mlle  sec- 
day  use  public  transits— Including  the  sub-  tlon  In  the  coming  16  years.  A  a-mlle  ex- 
way.  It  has  proved  cheaper,  faster,  safer,  and  tension  was  opened  In  February  1983.  Boon 
more  convenient  than  driving  a  car.  there  will  be  20  miles  of  subway.    By  IMO, 

Subway    trains    run    every    2 '4     minutes  ^   ^°^^   ""*■    ^"    nearly   double  the  elty'i 

during   the   rush   hour,   and   are   never   more  »"bway  mileage  again,  to  about  40  miles 


speed  and  assurance  to  help  break  the 
traflac  bottleneck  which  Is  rapidly 
strangling  them,  just  as  Toronto  is  doing. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  read  this  ar- 
ticle and  see  what  dollars-and-cents 
sense  mass  transportation  makes. 

The  article  follows : 
Toronto:   How  Oni:  CrrT  Is  Working  Out 
Mass   Transft 

(Growing  trafflc  bottlenecks  are  fca-clng 
U.S.  city  planners  to  search  harder  for  a 
"downtown"  solution.  Here's  a  look  at  one 
that  works — Toronto's  subway.) 

Toronto.  Ontario. — Here  In  Canada's  sec- 
ond-biggest city,  mxinlclpal  planners  from 
the  United  States  believe  they  may  have 
found  a  way  to  beat  downtown  trafflc  bottle- 
necks. 

Toronto's  solution :  A  modern  subway  sys- 
tem that  virtually  pays  for  Itself. 

SlmUar  mldtown  subways  already  are  be- 
ing considered  by  Washington,  Atlanta,  and 
Loe  Angeles.  Plans  are  completed  for  a  sub- 
way In  San  Francisco. 

Other  U.S.  cities  are  starting  to  look  Into 
subways  as  a  means  of  unplugging  downtown 
trafflc  arteries.  Congress  Is  being  asked  to 
subsidize  subways  and  other  features  of 
mass-transit  sytem  for  U.S.  cities. 

It  Is  m  Toronto,  where  problems  are  much 
like  those  In  big  cities  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  most  recent  experiment  with  under- 
ground rapid  transit  has  been  tried  out  In 
North  America. 

VERDICT  :     SUCCESS 

Results  of  Toronto's  subway  experiment 
carefully  analyzed  by  United  States  and 
Canadian  experts  over  a  10-year  period,  now 
are  considered  highly  satisfactory. 

Ten  years  ago.  auto  travel  through  the 
center  of  Toronto  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
was  a  nightmare  of  creeping  motion,  punc- 
tuated by  stops,  starts,  and  stalls. 

Today,  a  6.5-mlle  subway  that  runs 
through  the  heart  of  the  downtown  area 
has  relieved  much  of  this  trafflc  congestion. 
Trafflc  analysts  flgiire  that  It  has  eliminated 
10.000  to  25,000  automobiles  from  downtown 
streets  on  the  average  workday. 

The  new  subway  has  also  revived  the  mid- 
town  area,  touched  off  a  boom  In  new  office 
and  apartment  buildings,  and  changed  the 
living  and  working  patterns  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  city  dwellers. 

The  cost  of  this  underground  rapid-transit 
system,  moreover,  could  be  financed  entirely 
by  the  extra  tax  dollars  now  produced  each 
year  by  skyrocketing  property  values  along 
the  subway  route. 

This  was  Canada's  first  subway.  But  It 
has  proved  to  be  so  successful  that  Toronto 
Is  In  the  process  of  multiplying  Its  original 
underground  mileage.  Montreal  has  begun  a 
subway  of  Its  own.  and  other  Canadian  cities 


than  4  minutes  apart  In  normal  periods. 
A  trip  by  streetcar  up  Yonge  Street  that  used 
to  take  35  to  50  minutes  or  more  now  takes 
about  16  minutes  by  subway. 

Out  of  2  million  people  living  in  the 
Toronto  metropolitan  area,  about  800,000 
commute  every  working  day  to  and  from  the 
tiny  city   center   of   offices  and   retail   stores. 

Many  commuters.  It  turns  out.  drive  to  the 
northern  subway  terminal  park  there,  and 
take  the  subway  for  the  last  stretch.  Others 
use  Metropolitan  Toronto's  fully  Integrated 
public-transit  system  all  the  way.  A  uni- 
versal fare  system  offers  them  free  transfers 
between  all  bus,  streetcar,  and  subway  routes. 

Pares  have  been  raised  four  times  In  the 
past  decade.  But  now.  at  six  tickets  for  $1. 
public  transit  Is  still  considered  a  bargain 
by  most. 

2S0.000   fares   a   DAT 

Subway  trains  are  carrying  250.000  passen- 
gers dally.  To  move  the  subway  riders  In 
private  autos,  planners  figure,  would  require 
at  least  20  lanes  of  expressways  through 
downtown  Toronto.  If  that  much  space  could 
be  found  and  costs  met. 

Trafflc  wa.s  eased  by  the  subway  in  other 
ways,  too.  It  made  pK>s,';lble  elimination  of 
streetcars  from  two  major  trafflc  arteries 
through  the  mldtown  area.  This  automati- 
cally doubled  the  autocarrylng  capacity  of 
those  streets. 

An  unexpected  side  heneflt  has  been  the 
rapid  change  In  downtown  Toronto.  Once 
people  realized  Just  how  fast  and  easily  they 
could  travel  to  the  central  area  by  subway, 
big  corporations  and  developers  began  to 
take  a  second  look  at  their  expansion  plans. 

"Downtown"  began  to  attract  new  con- 
struction In  a  band  several  blocks  wide  along 
the  subway  route.  By  now,  more  than  30 
new  office  and  apartment  buildings,  valued 
at  about  $125  million,  flank  the  subway 
line — and  more  are  being  erected. 

Financial  results  are  found  by  US.  Inves- 
tigators to  be  equally  surprising. 

THE    LAND    BOOK 

Values  of  property  within  two  blocks  of 
the  subway  stations  have  Increased  3  to  7 
times.  One  strip  of  property,  purchased  12 
years  ago  for  $9,000,  recently  sold  for  $90,000. 
"Air  rights"  above  the  stations  have  become 
choice  building  sites. 

The  building  boom  In  areas  bordering  the 
subway  routes  Increased  real  estate  assess- 
ments by  58  percent  between  1952  and  1962, 


Toronto's  method  of  financing  a  new  sub- 
way also  Is  being  studied  by  United  States 
and  Canadian  city  planners. 

The  original  subway  system  Is  being  paW 
for  by  the  Toronto  Tlnnslt  Commission,  but 
expansion  plans  will  incorporate  large  sub- 
sidies from  the  city. 

The  principle  now  Is  established  that  sub- 
ways here,  like  streets  and  highways,  an 
public  thoroughfares.  As  a  result,  70  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  new  subway  expanaloo  U 
being  paid  for  by  city  and  Province  funds. 


School  Prayer  Endortement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAFIKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

OF    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Thursday,  June  18. 1964 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  day 
more  letters  from  individuals,  letters 
from  groups  and  petitions  come  to  my 
ofiQce,  asking  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  restore  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
in  the  public  schools. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  inserting  in 
the  Recx)rd  a  statement  and  the  names 
of  E>eople  who  stoned  a  petition  and  who 
are  members  of  Farm  Bureau  Council 
4-A  of  Miami  County  in  the  State  of 
Ohio: 

To:  The  Honorable  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  our  own  United  States 
of  America. 
From :  The  members  of  Farm  Bureau  Coun- 
cil 4-A  of  Miami  Ooimty  in  the  State  of 
Ohio. 
We,  the  undersigned,  feeling  the  dssper- 
ate  need  to  restore  to  our  country  the  hu- 
mility  In   government  which   comes  from  t 
recognition  of  Gkxl  In   all  places  and  tlin«i, 
do  Implore  the  restoration  of  prayer  and/or 
Scripture  reading  in  our  public  schooU. 
Mr.   and   Mrs.    W.   L.    Courter,   Doris  C 
Courter,    Lawrence    Courter,    H.   Cl«y 
Hughes.   Grace    A.    Hughes,   Harry  U 
Tourrette,    Adtun    WUgus,    Mabel   H. 
Kinder,  Klen  La  Tourrette,  Golds  WU- 
gus, Ethel  Aughbaugh.  Clnda  Barnhsit 


— ,  rr  the  Supreme  Court  rather,  had  no 
J^A^t  to  remore  the  recltaUon  of  prayer 
•"U^^zlng  a  Ood  than  we  have  in  ask- 
•^lat  It^  reinstated.  The  status  quo 
*^  S*n  maintained  for  180  years  until  we 
JJt^hobnobblng  with  godless  people  and 
QggigiviniBts. 


The  Gentleman  Politician 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF   NFW    TORK 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1964 
Ui  GOODELL.    Bdr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
fMsion  of  politics  Is  often  maligned  and 
tepractitloners  often  accused  of  being 
wmething  less  than  gentlemen. 

U  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
therefore,  that  we  can  point  to  an  article 
In  the  press  which  states  just  the  op- 
Dodtc  and  praises  the  gentlemanly  man- 
ner of  one  of  the  country's  leadmg  po- 
litical professionals. 

Many  of  us,  I  know,  have  had  occasion 
to  meet  George  I.  Hinman.  the  RepubH- 
can  naUonal  committeeman  from  the 
Stote  of  New  York.  He  is  a  scholarly 
tawyer  with  a  great  faclUty  for  making 
iM^mg  friendships.  Above  all  he  has 
the  respect  of  all  who  know  him 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  Include 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article 
by  Bruce  Biossat.  Washington  corres- 
pondent Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa- 
tton  as  it  appeared  in  newspapers 
thorughout  the  country,  including  the 
Olean.  N.Y..  Times  Herald  of  Monday. 
June  15. 1964. 
The  article  follows : 

Thk  Gkntlxman  PoLrnciAN 
(By  Bruce  Biossat) 
WASHINOTX3N.— Defeated  though  he  may 
now  be  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York 
has  brought  to  the  Republican  political  scene 
one  of  the  most  warmly  admired  and  respect- 
•d  men  ever  to  move  about  on  the  campaign 

trail. 

He  Is  George  L.  Hinman,  58,  the  Governor  s 
top  political  associate.  New  York  Republican 
naUonal  committeeman,  lawyer,  holder  of 
many  Rockefeller  portfolios. 

Hard-cnisted  party  professionals  speak  of 
Hinman  above  all  as  a  man  of  unexampled 
quality— gentlemanly,  diplomatic,  fair  and 
straight  m  his  dealings,  knowledgeable,  and 
Incredibly  hard  working.  Some  suggest  they 
have  never  quite  seen  his  equal  In  politics 

Rockefeller,  hearing  frequent  complaint 
that  his  camp  In  1959-60  lacked  a  real  ^asp 
of  national  party  politics,  commissioned  Hin- 
man In  1961  to  correct  the  situation. 

This  lawyer  from  Blnghamton  thereupon 
«ct  out  on  an  almost  continuous  round  of 
poUllcal  travels  across  the  country,  attend- 
ing every  Important  party  meeting  no  matter 
where  held.  Joining  In  fundralslng  dinners, 
shaking  hands  with  hundreds  of  politicians. 
This  undertaking  quickly  turned  George 
Hinman  Into  one  of  the  most  proficient  pro- 
fessionals In  the  Nation.  And,  until  the  mo- 
ment of  the  Governor's  remarriage  In  May 
19«3  It  had  so  prepared  the  groundwork  that 
BockefeUer'i  nomination  for  the  presidency 
this  year  was  taken  for  granted  In  many 
circles. 


Says  a  man  who  observes  Hinman  cloeely: 

"He   U  carrying  aroxmd   In  hla  head  the 

most  complete  InformaUon  on  major  party 

pollUcal    figures    ever   put   together   In   thU 

*^FW)m  the  outalde.  no  matter  what  his  Im- 
mediate purpo«J,  Hinman  made  »ta  practice 
never  to  move  Into  any  territory  without  first 
calUng  on  and  making  accommodation  with 
the  party  regulars  there.  ThlB  is  one  of  his 
most  admired  hablU. 

A  former  Wlsconsm  OOP  chairman,  Claude 
Jasper,  once  dreamed  up  this  mcldent  to  ex- 
press his  appreciation: 

"George  and  the  Governor  are  flying  over 
my  State  In  a  twin-engined  aircraft.  An 
engine  conks  out.  The  plane  Is  faltering 
badly.  But  Hinman  radios  me.  requesting 
permission  to  land." 

Hinman's  close  associates  say  he  has  hullt 
a  prodigious  file  of  written  material  on  per- 
sonalities, party  structure,  strategic  situ- 
ations and  other  matters.  He  pours  out  his 
InformaUon    to    secretaries    In   brief    pauses 

between  trips. 

Even  though  Rockefeller's  remarriage  sent 
his  nomination  prospects  plummeting.  Hin- 
man carried  doggedly  on.  laboring  to  set  up 
in  State  after  State  an  organization  which 
many  politicians— Including  numerous 
Rockefeller  adversaries— consider  high  grade. 

He  suffered  many  slings  In  the  dark  months 
before  Rockefeller  finally  triumphed  In  the 
Oregon  primary.  Then  for  a  time  It  looked 
as  if  his  long  concentration  on  California 
would  be  rewarded.  When  defeat  came  for 
the  Governor.  It  was  also  a  very  hard  blow 
lor  Hinman.  „     .  . 

No  cue  yet  exlsU  as  to  Rockefeller  s  next 
moves  in  the  1964  nomination  fight  now  so 
close  to  being  won  by  Senator  Barrt  Gold- 
water.  Whatever  U  done,  George  Hinman 
will  be  In  the  thick  of  It.  ^   ..^      « 

A  good  many  politicians  around  the  Na- 
tion wish  he  could  be  in  the  thick  of  impor- 
tant Republican  Party  endeavors  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 


the  cxistom  of  showing  the  colors  and  recall 
the  Ideal*  for  which  they  stand. 

Whether  snapping  In  a  still  Iweeze  or  hang- 
ing In  dignified  repose.  It  Is  Impossible  to 
look  at  the  Stars  and  Stripes  without  seeing 
reflected  In  them  both  the  glorious  past,  and 
the  future  which  can  belong  to  the  great 
country  they  represent.  A  naUon's  strength 
has  no  meaning  unless  Its  use  follows  the 
Will  of  a  people  with  pride  and  integrity  of 

purpose. 

Responsible  Individuals  with  the  freedom 
to  think,  create,  and  move  to  meet  fast 
changing  circumstances  built  the  United 
Statee.  A  free  society  capable  of  spawning 
and  encotiraglng  such  dttiena  wUl  have  the 
versatile  strength  to  steer  a  meaning 
coxirse  In  this  fast  shifting  world.  The 
American  flag  has  always  flown  above  such 
a  land — let's  keep  It  so. 


Freedom's  Symbol 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18. 1964 

Mr   DERWINSKl.     Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday.  June  14,  was  Flag  Day.  and  I 
was  pleased  to  note  that  throughout  my 
district  a  great  number  of  flags  were  in 
evidence  and  that  the  American  public 
responded  and  effectively  demonstrated 
their  Interest  in  our  national  standard. 
The  reasons  for  this  resurgence  and 
Interest  In  Flag  Day  are  numerous,  and 
certainly   the    inspiring   editorial   com- 
ments of  local  newspaper  are  most  valu- 
able    As  an  example,  I  insert  into  the 
Record  an  editorial  of  Thursday,  June 
11    which  appeared  in  the  Blue  Island 
Siin-Standard.  Blue  Island.  El.,  which 
gave  Its  voice  to  a  wonderful  observance 
of  Flag  Day : 

Frekdom's  Symbol 
Distractions  beset  us  and  It  U  a  good 
Idea  occasionally  for  the  sake  of  our  personal 
and  national  sense  of  direction  to  reserve  a 
time  for  taking  stock.  This  country  wlU 
observe  National  Flag  Week  from  June  14 
through    June    20    this    year— let   us   renew 


Scranton  Prospects 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18.  1964 
Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing column  from  the  Washmgton 
Post,  June  17.  1964: 

Scranton  Peospects:  Depending  on  Second 
Thotjchts 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
Is  Governor  Scranton  attempUng  the  Im- 
possible—or merely  the  miraculous? 

He  admits  he  started  late.  He  also  set 
back  his  cause  by  his  indecision  at  the  Gov- 
ernors' conference  In  Cleveland.  ....^.^ 
But  there  Is  nothing  vague  nor  indecisive 
nor  inanimate  about  the  Scranton  quest  for 
the  Republican  presidential  nosnlnaUon  to- 
day He  is  adding  zest  to  the  contest  and 
a  new  element  of  competition  for  Senator 
GOLDWATER,  who  Is  now  SO  far  ahead  that 
Mr.   Scranton   can   hardly  see   him   In   the 

distance.  ^  ^      ,     .^ 

My  own  conviction  Is  tiiat  Scranton  s  dra- 
matic and  forceful  entrance  Into  the  race  is 
an  asset  to  the  Republican  Party,  that  It 
ought  to  be  welcomed  as  a  means  of  breath- 
ing some  life  Into  the  convention.  And  It 
does  two  more  Important  things: 

It  will  vigorously  challenge  the  policies  and 
▼lews  which  Goldwatkr  wants  the  Repub- 
lican Party  to  accept— on  the  vuje  of  nuclear 
weapons,  on  getting  out  of  the  U.N..  on 
breaking  relations  with  Russia,  on  clvU 
rights,  on  social  security  and  other  welfare 

programs. 

It  could  gain  sufficient  momentum  to  cause 
manv  of  the  delegates  to  give  a  second 
thought  to  the  decision  which  perhaps  a 
majority  appears  ah^ady  to  have  made-Uiat 
GoLDWATER  Is  thcU"  favoHte. 

But  can  Scranton  do  In  less  than  a  month 
what  GOLDWATER  has  been  doing  for  the  past 
2  years— however  dynamic  his  efforts? 

It  would  be  a  political  miracle  If  he  can. 
But  there  are  several  factors  which  '^o^^J'^ 
Scranton  and  wlilch  give  him  a  poaslbUlty 
of    altering    the    shape    of    the    convention. 

They  «u-e: 

Political  opinion  among  Republican  vot- 
ers  to  whom  the  convention  delegates  are 

responsible  and  usually  responsive— Is  mal- 
leable, very  malleable.  This  Is  best  Illus- 
trated  by   the   fact  that   In  the   three   gen- 
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uinely  contested  primaries,  the  Republican 
voters  grave  their  first  choice  to  a  different 
candidate  In  each  Instance;  to  Lodge  In  New 
Hampshire,  to  Rockefeller  In  Oregon,  and 
to  Goldwater  In  California. 

Scranton  U  not  alone.  He  Is  getting  more 
help  than  Governor  Rockefeller  did  In  Cali- 
fornia. Governor  Romney  of  Michigan  Is  on 
his  side.  The  leaders  of  the  draft-Lodge 
movement  have  Joined  up.  Rockefeller  has 
pledged  his  "full  support."  General  Elsen- 
hower continues  to  call  for  an  "open  conven- 
tion" which  suggests  that  he  may  hope  that 
Goldwater  might  not  lock  It  up  In  advance. 
Richard  Nixon  virged  a  third-force  candi- 
date at  the  Governor's  conference  and  It  now 
looks  as  though  he  hopes  Scranton  will  go 
far  enough  to  stop  Goldwater  but  not  far 
enough   to  stop   Nixon. 

Many  of  the  delegates  apparently  com- 
mitted or  favorable  to  Goldwater  are  not 
firmly  tied  down.  Their  allegiance  Is  shaky 
and  subject  to  persuasion.  Prom  here  on 
Scranton  will  be  busy  at  persuasion. 

It  Is  alniiost  certain  that  Goldwater's  maxi- 
mum strength  will  be  on  the  first  ballot. 
This  Is  why  he  must  get  8^  first-ballot 
nomination  or  probably  falter  and  fall.  Slip- 
page on  the  second  ballot  would  be  fatal. 
Thus  the  climate  of  second  thought  and 
doubt  about  Goldwater  which  Scranton  will 
tend  to  create,  could  be  dangerous. 

Scranton  has  two  main  arguments  with 
which  to  cast  doubt  on  the  wisdom  of  a 
Goldwater  nomination — the  fact  that  Gold- 
water  Is  conducting  a  campaign  which  goes 
against  the  voting  record  of  most  Republican 
Senators  and  Congressmen  and  the  fact  that 
many  Republican  moderates  see  a  Goldwater 
ticket  losing  offices  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment. 

These  factors  do  not  assure  Scanton  a  vic- 
tory.   They  do  Eissure  him  a  hearing. 


Teenage  Drinking 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF    NT:W    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18.  1964 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  tx)  time  during  my  service  In  Con- 
gress, I  have  called  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  to  the  harmful  results  of  New 
York  State's  law  permitting  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages  to  teenagers,  espe- 
cially In  terms  of  the  effects  on  those 
States.  Including  my  own  New  Jersey, 
which  border  on  New  York. 

I  have  done  so  in  the  hope  that  the  al- 
most universal  opposition  to  teenage 
drinking  which  exists  throughout  the 
country,  together  with  a  greater  aware- 
ness of  the  Interstate  Implications  of 
New  York's  law,  might  help  persuade 
that  State  to  conform  with  Its  neighbors 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Un- 
fortunately, the  State  of  New  York  con- 
tinues to  go  its  own  way  with  little  ap- 
parent regard  for  the  consequences. 

As  the  Newark  Evening  News  pointed 
out  in  its  lead  editorial  of  June  8,  how- 
ever, the  adverse  consequences  have  not 
been  restricted  to  other  States.  New 
York,  itself,  has  been  paying  the  price 
of  its  refusal  to  raise  Its  legal  drinking 
age  to  a  more  reasonable  level. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  this  editorial: 


Thz  Consequences 

For  years  New  York  has  rejected  plea* 
from  neighbor  States  that  It  raise  the  legal 
minimum  age  for  piirchase  of  alcoholic 
beverages  to  the  national  level  of  21.  Now 
New  York  Ls  being  confronted  with  some 
of  the  consequences  of  public  drinking  by 
teenagers. 

New  York  City  councUmen  are  getting 
complaints  from  beachfront  neighborhoods. 
Hundreds  of  empty  beer  cans  litter  streets 
near  beaches.  Beatings  and  stabblngs  at- 
tributed to  youthful  drinkers  have  been  re- 
ported.    Racial   Incidents  are   feared. 

Ready  for  city  council  action  is  one  pro- 
posal that  would  make  It  unlawful  for  any- 
one under  18  to  drink  beer  or  liquor  on  any 
public  street  or  beach,  and  another  that 
would  call  on  the  park  department  to  ban, 
except  at  designated  places,  the  drinking 
of  beer  and  llquqr  at  public  beaches. 

No  one  ever  claimed  that  all  automobile 
accidents  and  disorderly  conduct  attribut- 
able to  teenage  drinking  would  be  elimi- 
nated If  New  York  adopted  the  21 -year  age 
limit  of  Its  sUter  States.  But  It  is  argued, 
and  with  considerable  corroboration,  that 
these  problems  would  be  dlmlshed. 

Certainly  conditions  at  New  York  beaches 
and  parks  would  not  have  become  so  of- 
fensive If  Irresponsible  youngsters  were  not 
permitted  free  accees  to  the  liquor  stores. 
It's  still  not  too  late  for  New  York  to  re- 
join  the  Union. 


Lowell  Pastor  Selected  for  Project  in 
Japan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18. 1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Lowell  Sun  on  Monday.  June  15.  1964, 
announcing  that  a  Lowell  minister,  the 
Reverend  Paul  K.  Ketchum.  will  partici- 
pate in  the  Japan  summer  evangelism 
program  of  1964.  As  a  member  of  a  team 
of  15  ministers  representing  7  denom- 
inations. Reverend  Ketchum  will  help 
establish  new  churches  and  aid  newly 
founded  churches  in  Japan. 

We  are  all  proud  of  Reverend 
Ketchum  and  his  laudable  efforts  for  the 
cause  of  international  peace  and  under- 
standing. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  article  in  the  Record: 

Lowell    Pastor    Selected    for    Project    in 
Japan 

Lowell — Rev.  Paul  F  Ketchum,  pastor  of 
the  Eliot  Presbyterian  Church,  has  been  in- 
vited to  participate  In  the  Japan  summer 
evangelism  project  of  1964.  He  wlU  be  a 
member  of  a  team  of  15  ministers  represent- 
ing 7  different  denominations  Including  the 
United  Church  of  Canada. 

The  Japan  evangelism  project  Is  a  sum- 
mer program  of  cooperative  evangelism  which 
has  established  new  churchee  and  aided 
promising  but  weak  churches  In  many  parts 
of  Japan.  During  this  summer  of  1964, 
15  churches  of  North  America  will  share  their 
pastors  during  July  and  August  with  weaker 
congregations  In  Japan. 

The    project    had    Its    beginning    In    1954 


under  the   leadership  of  Dr.  and  Itn  1* 
rence   Lacour  of   the  Methodist  chuie»r*V 
was    taken    over    by    the   United   Chu^  H 
Christ    in    Japan    In    cooperation   with  thl 
Japan  Interboard  Conunlttee  which  has  h! 
headquarters  In  New  York  City,  at  AUtltm 
side  Drive.     The  Interboard  committee  to 
cooperative  organization  represenUng  i«w^ 
major  Protestant  denominations  that«poir~ 
missionary  work  In  Japan:  the  United^!? 
byterlan  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  the  MethoS 
Church,   the  Reformed  Church  In  Amert^ 
the  Evangelical  United  Brethren,  the  J^m" 
pies  of  Christ,  the  United  Church  of  Chrtot  ' 
and  the  United  Church  of  Canada.         ^^ 

The  ministers  selected  for  this  program  m 
given  several  months  of  orientation  befon 
leaving  home  and  further  training  en  ront» 
and  in  Japan. 

Each  North  American  pastor  is  assigned  to 
a  church  "center"  where  he  works  with  u 
Interpreter  (most  interpreters  are  Japomai 
theological  students  or  graduate*  of  Chris- 
tian colleges)  and  a  young  Japanese  pastor 
The  work  Includes  preaching,  teaching  Bible 
classes,  conducting  classes  In  English,  help- 
ing to  train  young  people  In  service  to  the 
church  and  community,  directing  vacatloa 
church  schools,  counseling,  calling  In  the 
homes,  conducting  prayer  meetings  In  the 
homes,  holding  classes  for  "seekers"  frotn 
the  Buddhist  and  Shinto  religions  as  they 
seek  to  understand  the  Christian  faith  and 
way  of  life. 

Among  the  advantages  for  the  local  Japa- 
nese church  In  having  the  assistance  of  the 
pastors  from  overseas  Is  that  of  a  greater  pos- 
sibility of  outreach  Into  the  life  of  the  oom- 
munlty.  In  Introducing  the  North  AuMrt- 
can  colleagues  to  the  town  officials,  the  local 
pastor  gains  new  stature  In  the  community, 
and  the  little  church  around  the  comer  from 
the  large  ornate  BuddKlst  temple  or  Shinto 
shrine  Is  linked  In  the  people's  mind  with  an 
Important  International  force  for  good, 
namely  Christianity. 

It  is  also  found  to  be  a  valuable  result  ot 
the  summer's  relationships  that  the  home 
church  of  the  visiting  minister  beoomes 
closely  linked  in  a  bond  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness with  the  church  In  Japan. 

Last  month,  Reverend  Mr.  Ketchum  re- 
ceived word  that  he  will  be  located  In  the  city 
of  Kojlma  which  is  in  Okayma  Prefecture  on 
the  Inland  Sea.  There  Is  Just  one  Christian 
churoh  In  the  city  which  started  16  years  ago 
In,  the  home  of  a  member.  Last  fall  the 
members  built  a  small  chapel.  Recently  the 
pastor,  Reverend  Tomoyukl  Fujloka,  wrote 
Reverend  Mr.  Ketchum  a  letter  of  welccone 
in  which  he  described  the  church  and  the 
city  of  Kojima. 

Reverend  Mr.  Fojioka  wrote:  "The  popula- 
tion of  Kojlma  Is  about  70,000.  It  was  a 
fishing  village  and  a  salt  processing  town, 
but  today  it  is  a  manufacturing  city.  Ko- 
jlma makes  about  70  percent  of  the  school 
uniforms  and  working  wear  of  all  Japan. 
Consequently  we  have  girls  from  15  to  35 
years  of  age  coming  from  the  country  to  work 
in  the  factories.  We  have  three  high  schools, 
five  Junior  high  schools,  plua  a  seament 
school,  hospital,  etc.  The  city  is  very  active 
and  growing. 

"The  church  is  small  but  we  are  worklnj 
to  evangelize  more  and  more  and  hope  to  b« 
a  big  Influence  In  this  city." 

Reverend  Mr.  Ketchum  will  fly  from  Boston 
to  Lo«  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  Tuesday,  June  30. 
In  Loe  Angeles  he  will  Join  the  other  14 
members  of  the  team  and  they  will  fly  to- 
gether to  Honolulu  on  Wednesday.  July  1. 
After  a  day  of  brleflng  In  Honolulu,  they  will 
continue  to  Tokyo,  where  they  will  receive 
6  days  of  special  orientation.  On  Sunday. 
July  5,  each  minister  will  preach  in  a  Tokyo 
church  through  s  Japanese  Interpretar. 
Prom  Tokyo,  Reverend  Mr.  Ketchum  will  fly 
to  Osaka  and  then  go  by  train  to  Kojlma 
where  he  will  remain  through  August  SO. 


Premature  Election  Retaltt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    n-LENOIS 

jy  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18. 1964 
llr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
-Jw  of  the  highly  developed  techniques 
Irtlbited  by  the  radio  and  television  net- 
Sks  in  predicting  at  the  earliest  pos- 
Zwe  moment  election  results,  the  sugges- 
3mi  by  our  colleague.  Oliver  Bolton, 
Sa  radio  and  TV  networks  agree  to  a 
S«T  In  announcing  election  results 
nntil  after  the  public  is  finished  voting  Is 
Particularly  commendable. 

As  an  Indication  of  the  grassroots  sup- 
nort  for  Representative  Boltgn-s  pro- 
iogal  I  am  pleased  to  Insert  Into  the 
KcOTD  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
tte  Thursday.  June  11.  edlUon  of  the 
Chicago  Heights  Star,  Chicago  Height^, 
m..  emphasizing  the  practlcaUty  of  this 

thought: 

Prkmatxjrx   Election    Results 

A  problem  over  which  we  have  expressed 
taootn  in  the  paat  la  currently  receiving 
-Itantlon  In  th*  NaUon's  Capital.  It  Is  the 
«ctlce  of  computing  the  probable  outcome 
S  nattonal  el^rtAons  before  all  of  the  polls 
■•  closed. 

OongresBman  OLrvni  P.  Boltom,  of  Ohio. 
kM  lndlo«t«l  he  will  Mk  the  Federal  Com- 


munications Commission  to  step  In  unless 
radio  and  television  networks  agree  to  delay 
announcing  the  winner  until  we  Indeed  have 

The  hazards  of  predicting  the  outcome  of 
a  close  election  before  residents  In  all  time 
zones  have  voted  are  obvious.  Projections 
Dolntlng  to  victory  of  a  candidate  on  the 
basis  of  Eastern  and  Middle  West  voting  are 
almost  certain  to  have  an  effect  on  west 
coast  residents  who  haven't  visited  the  polls. 
It  la  difficult  to  estimate  the  size  of  a 
"bandwagon"  vote  accruing  to  the  apparent 
winner  but  there  Is  substanUal  evidence 
that  many  persons  like  to  be  Identified  with 

the  victor.  ^  ,     ..  ^ 

Perhaps  more  Important,  however,  is  the 
Impact  of  premature  announcements  on  per- 
son who  are  reluctant  to  cast  a  supposedly 
meaningless  vote.  Particularly  In  the  event 
of  inclement  weather,  what  Incentive  would 
there  be  for  a  voter  to  visit  the  polls  In  an 
apparently  lost  cause?  It  Is  almost  Impossi- 
ble to  reject  the  conclusion  that  under  pres- 
ent conditions  the  flnal  tally  can  faU  to  re- 
flect true  voter  opl^ilon. 

After  having  voted,  all  of  us  are  Impatient 
for  Identification  of  the  probable  winner,  but 
most  of  us  would  be  willing  to  bridle  our 
impatience  rather  than  risk  Improper  Influ- 
ence on  the  election's  outcome. 

At  least  one  spokesman  for  the  broadcast- 
ing industry  disagrees  with  restraints  on 
projecting  the  outcome.  He  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  "you  can't  tell  a  good  rep<^r 
a  fact  and  not  expect  It  to  be  reported. 

A  queatlon  then  arlaee  concerning  what 
is  a  fact.  In  ItOO,  a  UndaUde  of  monumen- 
tal proportions  was  forecast  by  computers  <m 
the  basU  of  entirely  unreliable  Information; 
the  returns  fed  into  the  machine  were  not 
from  repreeentatlve  precincts.     We  presume 


a  more  scientific  approach  might  be  antici- 
pated in  1964,  but  an  entirely  relUble  pro- 
jection before  all  hands  have  voted  can 
hardly  be  expected. 

To  perhaps  a  lesser  degree  than  computed 
calculations.  It  U  probable  that  public  opin- 
ion polls  also  affect  TOter  reaction.  Sus- 
picions that  some  polls  are  actually  rigged  to 
Influence  the  outcome  of  elections  have  not 
been  supported  by  evidence.  It  Is  neverthe- 
less apparent  that  even  the  moat  conscien- 
tious poll  might  discourage  potential  voters 
from  showing  up  at  election  centers. 

The  relative  numerical  strength  of  the 
Nation's  active  electorate  Is  sufficiently  low 
that  we  have  regular  "get  out  the  vote- 
campaigns.  It  seems  Ironic  that  they  should 
be  counteracted  by  practices  tending  to  make 
I>eople  stay  at  home. 


Public  Opinion  Poll 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21. 1964 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  previously  granted.  I  wish 
to  Include  the  results  of  my  public  opin- 
ion poll,  which  I  sent  to  my  constituents 
on  May  20.  1964.  Tabulations  msule  of 
the  polls  returned  through  June  12  to- 
taled approximately  6.000,  or  about  22 
percent  of  the  number  mailed : 


(h)  Public  accommodations: 
(r)  }'ul)llc  fftcilltH'5    "        "" 


P....l.t,.oUov^-nim7nru>flWs..lt;an,lsr.uooa^^^o^^^^^ 


No  dlscrlniinBllon  by  any  estahlishment 
hp  (iovemmrnt  to  flU."  suit  an'l  argue  rft?«o», 
h  l^^r^^ultu^^^'  •S?;'u':^trJ';;e^'n\"S^i^^^^^  years,  proniblts  it  irom  investlgatlu,  tl.  poUcie.  of  prlv«. 

(n    K5,°X»d    rroh,b.t,d.-.rtminMioc.odistrtbutin,Foderai^ 
pS^n'^Triirdr^^^aS:?^^^^^^^ 

r       I  ...  .  »    _  _  ^^tja^^^A    ytlaA^tvntrtatinn _  -- 


Em 


ill 
Oi) 
Q)  Remand 


rommontots  t*  not  eonaide wl  <'»*-^'"!»"»*!^"/ Vo  «  oensus  of  voi^n  by  t^  In" 'are«  "d«d"piated'by  the' "ClvU  Klghts  Commission. 


S 


1  How  wtwW  you  votp  on  111*  whole  biir  - 


1  In  rejcard  to  Cuba.  wtMld  you 


(aj   RwRimc  diplomatic  rehuions  to  try  to  win  her  over 
(b)   Ooon  tr>-ln|t  to  norsuftde  others  not  to  tmde  with  her? 


(c    Put  on  aWockaAo  apain.'^t  Btnite^ic  materials  o"'*^--    .^,- 
IZ  IHit  on  a  blockad."  apiinst  any  commerce  m  any  maleriaU.. 

v.,   ..„  -1! „„.i.«n«i  m^tirrfx  n«T«»ssarv  to  oust  t  astror 


(fi   Use  all  convention*!  sourcj-a  necessary  to  oust 

i  In  regard  to  Panama,  would  you  -     , ,.  ^  ,om  irt-ntv-  

(R)  Insbt  on  strict  enforcement  n(  the  IW  treaty - 

(b)  Apt*  to  mnegoUaUtl*  entire  treaty - 

(c)  Aitree  to  reiMWoUate  payuKmu  to  '  ""»"fp-----,- -" """i:::: 

(d)  ARToe  to  a  partnership  arransren.eiit  with  Panam*  - - 

(e)  uVri  tJ»  Cnlled  State.  UiiUl  a  new  9e«  level  canal' --- 

t  In  res|)ect  to  Vietnam,  do  you  b«'lieve  we  should— 

(a)  Oet  out' - ,■■.""•> " ' 

(b)  Contlnne  oar  8up[X)rt  at  the  present  rate 

(d)i°t^^tX"ri"Vn  North  Vietnamused-i^^uj^^^^^^^^  

T.  Wi,c.n'.  .^t!^  «pi^pr"aC«s  Amorl^n  ,.ro,*rty  and  houilnKS.  should  we- 

(a)   lnt«ry«Hi«  militarily  to  satLsfy  our  claims ---.V 

%\  r^If^inmplomaUc  channeb  to  firmly  Insb^  on  payment? -._ - - 

c)   Deny  the  nation  all  foreipi  aid  until  P»57^«"'^'^VhYnrWe"abiiid- 

I.  In  regard  to  tli«  NorU.  Atlantk  Treaty  OrKaniiation,  do  you  Uilnk  we  siKmia 

[b)8^1i^'it-b,de,lin,wiVhtheSovieUspniyar{erj.."h^^^^  

(c)  InS^loonomlc  ties  through  a  NATO  Common  Market? 

(d)  Continue  our  present  i>olicy' L-.i:-: 

1.  As  to  trade  with  Communist  nations^  would  you  baileve- 

(a)  It  should  lie  done  only  lor  oo\iar9  or  fota.    ....y --------------  - ■- 

(b)  It  shotild  be  done  on  the  basis  of  loans  and  credits,  a.  with  oor  allte • 

(c)  Not  at  ail?._ 
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Since  I960,  do  you  feel  the  U.S.  prestige  In  the  world— 

(a)  Has  Increased? -- 

(b)  Has  decreased? 

(c)  Has  not  changed?.. 

How  do  you  feel  In  regard  to  disarmament? 

I  a)  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider  disarmament  at  this  time — .. , 

(b)  Universal  disariiiaraent  siiould  be(fln,  but  bo  done  In  stajjes,  with  thorough  insjieotlon  and  control 

(c)  The  Unlte<i  States  should  bogln  dLsarmlng  regardless  of  others,  as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world 

In  ri'itard  to  uneniptoyment,  ilo  you  b«'lleve  the  Federal  Government  should— 

!»;  Assume  full  resiwnslblllty  for  solving  the  problem? , 

I  hi  Share  the  rasiKinslbllUy  with  the  States  and  free  enterprise' - 

0)  Allow  tlie  Statos  an<l  frw  enterprise  to  solve  the  problem' 

How  would  you  vott>  on  e^stalillshing  a  Job  Coriw  with  work-tralnliig  cani|i«  throughout  the  pounlryT 

Should  a  I)oinnstlc  I'imhc  Corps  t)0  esUibllshed  to  [>rovide  tniinlng  and  sjTvkies  u[>on  local  ro'iuest' - 

How  would  you  voto  on  ii  federally  subsldlted  retraining  proKruin  fur  jieople  whoM-  skills  have  Uiwine  or  wUl  become  outdated?. 
(ttMier;illy  sixvaklng.  would  you  consider  yourself — 

I     A  liUTiil  

(b;  A  roiLst'Tvative. ..... 

(c)  An  indefieiident 


17.  To  help  analyze  the  results  of  this  survey,  please  check  one. 
H.  In  u>rius  of  age,  arc  you  ' — 

(a)   Under  30? 

(b;  From  30  to  4S? 

From  45  to  60? 

Over  60? 
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Resolution  of  188th  Session,  New  Jersey 
Legislature — 1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW     JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  IS,  1964 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  excel- 
lent New  Jersey  Labor  Herald,  which 
ranks  among  the  foremost  labor  publi- 
cations in  the  country,  this  month  ob- 
serves its  25th  anniversary.  This  felici- 
tous occasion  has  been  marked  by  many 
tributes  to  the  Labor  Herald  and  Its  re- 
spected editor.  Lewis  M.  Herrmann,  who 
has  conducted  its  affairs  with  ability, 
courage,  and  energy.  He  deserves  great 
commendation  for  his  distinguished 
service  not  only  to  the  labor  movement 
but  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  to  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Herrmann  and  the  New  Jersey 
Labor  Herald  have  been  signally  honored 
by  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  which 
recently  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion, extending  felicitations  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  25th  birthday: 

Resoi.i-tion    or    188th    Session,   New   Jkrsey 
Lecislatvre — 1964 

Whereas  the  New  Jersey  Labor  Herald,  pub- 
lished in  the  city  of  Newark.  N  J.,  will  cele- 
brate the  25th  silver  anniversary  with  Its 
June   1964  edition;  and 

Whereas  this  publication  has  over  the  past 
25  years  contributed  greatly  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  more  cordial  relations  between  labor 
and  management  In  this  Industrial  State,  and 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  creation  by  the 
legislature  of  the  now  nationally  famous  In- 
stitute of  management  and  labor  relations, 
on  the  ciimpus  of  Rutgers  University;   and 

Whereas  lt«  editor,  Lewis  M.  Herrmann, 
served  with  distinction  for  a  number  of  years, 
as  a  member  of  the  house  of  assembly,  rep- 
resenting the  county  of  Elssex,  from  1947  to 
1951 :    Be  it  therefore. 

Resolved,  by  the  general  assembly  and  the 
senate,  That  we  hereby  go  on  record  extend- 
ing our  sincere  felicitations  to  the  New  Jersey 
Labor  Herald  and  Its  editor  and  staff,  on  the 


occasion  of  Its  25th  birthday,  to  be  cele- 
brated during  the  month  of  June  1964;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  general  as- 
sembly lind  senate,  and  forwarded  to  Editor 
Herrmann,  and  released  to  the  press. 

Al^-rkd   N.   Beadliston, 
Speaker,  New  Jersey  Ho^ise  of  Assembly . 
Charles    R.    Sandman, 
President,  New  Jersey  State  Senate 


Too  Many  Judges  Are  Political  Hacks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or     NrW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17.  1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  House  of  Representatives  completed 
its  work  in  increasing  salaries  for  Fed- 
eral judges.  This  is  a  necessary  adjust- 
ment. 

Even  witli  the  increase.  Federal  judges 
will  not  be  brought  within  the  higher 
salai-y  range  of  many  State  and  local 
judges.  But  higher  salaries  does  not 
necessarily  mean  higher  caliber  of  judges. 
If  the  selection  process  is  faulty,  it  does 
not  matter  much  what  you  pay  them. 
The  seriousness  of  the  problem  is  not 
to  be  denied.  We  are  free  and  safe  in 
our  homes  and  in  the  streets  and  in  our 
relations  with  the  State  only  so  long  as 
there  is  a  high  caliber  independent  judi- 
ciary in  every  community. 

Recently,  one  of  the  country's  most 
distinguished  lawyers  and  a  former  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States, 
Herbert  Brownell,  wrote  an  important 
article  on  the  subject  of  the  selection  of 
judges.  Mr.  Brownell  for  the  past  two 
years  has  been  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  New  York.  Mr.  Brown- 
ell makes  out  a  strong  case  for  a  revision 
of  the  processes  currently  used  for  se- 
lecting judges.    He  calls  for  a  substitute 


for  the  present  practice  of  allowing  poli- 
tical clubhouses  to  dictate  nominationa 
for  the  bench.  Mr.  Brownell's  article 
appeared  in  the  April  18  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  In  writlni  it 
he  was  assisted  by  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  Mr.  Paul  DeWltt,  sn 
expert  on  court  systems  and  judges. 

Mr.  Brownell  argues  for  a  plan  for  the 
selection  of  judges  recently  promulgated 
by  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  This  plan  has  features 
common  to  many  proposals  that  have 
been  made  in  States  and  cities  In  the 
United  States.  Roughly  the  plan  Is  as 
follows : 

First.  All  new  judges  would  be  ap- 
pointed. 

Second.  By  law,  the  appointing 
IX)wei- — Governor  or  mayor — would  have 
to  make  his  appointment  from  a  list  of 
three,  five,  or  seven  names — men  certi- 
fied as  qualified  by  an  oCQclal  judicial 
nominating  commission. 

Third.  The  judicial  nominating  com- 
mission would  be  established  by  statute 
or  constitution.  It  would  consist  of  from 
7  to  15  members  selected  on  a  nonparti- 
san basis  from  among  community  lead- 
ers. It  would  be  provided  sufficient  staff 
and  funds  to  make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  all  candidates. 

Thus,  the  initiative  for  proposing  ap- 
pointees for  the  bench  would  be  removed 
from  clubhouse  politics.  The  plan 
would  encourage  well-qualifled  lawyers 
to  allow  their  names  to  be  submitted. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Brownell's  article  re- 
ceived \vide  notice.  Members  of  Congress 
ought  to  be  familiar  with  it  and  I  am, 
therefore,  putting  the  entire  article  In 
the  Congressional  Record: 

Too  Many  Judges  Ark  Political  Hacks 
(By  Herbert  Brownell) 

(A  leading  lawyer  charges  that  Incom- 
petent Judges,  picked  from  the  party  faithful, 
are  manhandling  Justice.) 

Justice  in  this  country  \b  suffering  be- 
cause we  are  not  getting  the  best  quallflsd 
lawyers  as  Judges,  A  pretty  good  Judge,  •• 
Bomeone  has  said.  Is  like  a  pretty  good  egf- 


Kjdges  are  mediocre,  the  court*  will  not 

l^"i^if  faUln«  to  attract  to  the  Judl- 
J^Tour  very  b«*t  l©«fal  talent?  The  «tM^«* 
*lnte  F^«ent  metboda  of  .electing  Jtidge- 
•JJ5    the    mediocre    and    discourage    the 

"ITtTlook  at  the  present  state  of  our  Judl- 
^*JtaWlshment.  The  real  trouble  Is  not 
i^JTlVor  corruption.  True,  there  probably 
*^"/ew  corrupt  Judges,  Just  as  there  are 
fJ^  abortionist*  among  the  doctors,  forgers 
'l!LSe  bankers,  and  peddlers  of  Influeiice 
•^^governmental  officials.  But  the  In- 
S^n^  of  wrongdoers  Is  probably  lower 
Sr  the  judiciary  than  elsewhere  One 
"^n  why  few  judges  are  corrupt  Is  the 
SuUy  Prot^^  eminence  of  the  Judiciary. 
fX^  are  men  set  apart,  robed  and  re- 
2S  Mc^t  men  who  receive  this  treat- 
SSirespond  by  living  up  to  their  com- 
Stys  trust  in  them.  And  since  Judges 
S^e  in  office  U  relatively  secure  and  their 
Seratlon  at  least  adequate,  the  tempt^- 
^^mf^^e  a   corrupt  dollar   is   not   com- 

"""^^^dversary  system  of  trying  a  case  also 
orotecte  the  court*  against  corruption     Alert 
JjTn,   with   their  professional   reputations 
at^toke   are  watching   the   conduct  of   the 
1ud«  as  It  affects  both  adversaries  In  a  la*- 
^f  n    there   Is   a  suspicion   of    favoritism 
■to  one  adversary,   the   lawyer   for  the  other 
1^1  be  quick  to  sense  It  and  quicker  to  In- 
!«tlimte      Judges   are   also   under   constant 
Sit^by  thflr  fellow  judges      The  dally 
^tact  of  judges  In  the  courthouse  Is  Intl- 
Sat?  concialtSTnt  of  wrongdoing  Is  alrnost 
S^ihle.     Moet  courts  are  under  the  super- 
^oT   of    a    presiding     Justice,    and    most 
SSdlng  justl^s  keep  Informed  as  to  what 
STJoTng   on  in  their  courts      Judicial   con- 
?«rfnce!  In  the  Federal  system  and  In  many 
of  the  SUtes  also  exercise  supervision.     Once 
to   a   while    a    Judge    Martin    Manton    or    a 
fudgeTwar^en  Davis  can  get  by  for  a  short 
SaTwlth  corrupt  conduct,   but  eventually 
they  are  caught.     (Manton  was  Jailed,  Davis 
rSned    under    pressure    of    prosecution^) 
ffi^the  judge  IS  watched  In  a  «y;tematU: 
wav  by  most  bar  associations,  and  his  per- 
SWnce  measured  against  the  strictures  of 
SHjanons    of    Judicial    Ethics.      And    the 
r^«i    because  the  courts  are  always  a  dra- 
Kc  S^r^of  news,  is  dally   Interested   in 
the  conduct  of  the  Judges 

The  problem,  then.  Is  not  corrupt  Judges. 
The  problem   Is   mediocre   ludges-the  men 
Som'^one  distinguished  Judge  ^^  ^;^^'l^^^ 
»  the  "gray  mice"  of  the  J^^lcla    esUblUh 
ment.    Wbat  are  the  characterlsUcs  of  these 
manv   "irray   mice"?     Like   other  mice   they 
^  'un^tJus^e.     They     have     not     dlstin 
rushed  themselves  In  law  school  or  coUege^ 
Tbelr  practice  has  generally  been  *  ""^Ited 
one  and   their   general   legal   experience   not 
well  rounded.     Although  they  rarely  win  dls- 
UncUon  m  professional  or  learned  organlza- 
So^  they  do  belong  to  an  astonishing  array 
at  fraternal,  military,  and  other  groups 

But  above  all  else  they  belong  to  theU- 
kjcal  pollUcal  club  and  are  cheerful  In  per- 
forming the  interesting  assignment  their 
leader  has  for  them.  They  are  exemplary 
in  their  loyalty  to  their  political  P^^}y  '^ 
look  on  judicial  appointment  as  the  reward 
for  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  party^ 
and  they  l«>k  forward  to  Judicial  "tTvlce  a* 
socially  and  financially  rewarding  To  them 
\he  courthouse  Is  a  cozy  rest  home.  In 
other  words,  they  are  ordinary,  likable  peo, 
pie  of  small  Ulent.  They  are  not  venal^  not 
irrupt,  but  they  can  do  a  great  deal  to  de- 
base and  cheapen  the  entire  administration 
of  American  Justice. 

It  Is  perhaps  no  exaggeraUon  to  say  that 
over  the  long  haul,  mediocrity  In  theoourto 
IB  more  corrosive  than  corruption  For  one 
thing,  mediocrity  Is  more  pervasive  In  itt 
effect.  The  corrupt  Judge  Is  not  corrupt 
all  the  tune;  he  generally  waits  for  the  main 


chance.  Often  he  is  »  judge  of  ability. 
Moirt  case,  he  will  handle  propwly  and  weU^ 
But  ttie  mediocre  Judge  handle*  »U  ea«« 
TOorly  The  rtwult  Is  tHat  many  Uttgants  do 
S^^get  a  full  measure  of  JuaUoe,  or  they  find 
their  affairs  in  a  worse  tangle  than  before 
they  came  to  court. 

Unfortunately,  It  is  the  vast  number  of 
small  people  in  our  courts  whom  Uie  medl- 
^  1^Idge  hurts  the  most.  Well-to-do 
clients  have  able  lawyers  to  protect  their 
interests.  If  things  go  wrong  they  can  afford 
to  appeal  and  get  things  set  straight.  For 
the  cUent  of  modest  means,  any  lawsuit  Is 
a  financial  hazard:  he  cannot  afford  to  have 
things  go  wrong  through  the  rnlstakes  of  an 
incompetent  Judge.  This  Is  particularly  tr^e 
In  court*  that  deal  v.-lth  Intimate  famll> 
problems  and  In  the  criminal  courts  where 
life  or  liberty  Is  at  stake.  A  bungling  judge 
in  those  courts  Is  a  disaster  not  only  for  the 
litigants  but  for  all  society 

It  must  be  obvious  In  a  form  of   govern- 
ment such  as  ours,  where  so  much  reliance 
is  placed  on   the  Integrity   and   Impartiality 
of  our  courts,  taht,  as  canon  4  of  the  Canons 
of  Judicial  Ethics  enjoins,  "a  Judge's  official 
conduct  should  be  free  from  impropriety  and 
the    appearance    of    Impropriety,"      Thus     a 
clearly    incompetent    Judge,    an    undignified 
ludge.  a  slovenly  Judge,  a  prejudiced  Judge. 
a  disorderly  courtroom  can  seriously  tarnish 
a    communltys    Image   of   Justice      This   be- 
comes even  more  disturbing  when  we  realize 
that  there  Is  no  way  to  remove  the  mediocre 
Judge    simply    because    of    his    mediocrity. 
The    corrupt    Judge,    the    senile    Judge     the 
fliaernntly  Intemperate  Judge  can  usually  be 
removed.     The  mediocre  Judge  often  remains 
for   life.     Indeed,    the    mediocre    Judge    may 
weU  advance  In  the  Judicial  hierarchy.     His 
talents  of  amiability  and  political  attractive- 
ness work  for  his  advancement      In  this  way 
the   whole    Judicial    structure    from    top    to 
bottom    tends    toward    a     depresslngly    low 
common  denominator.     The  Inevitable  result 
Is  that  the  processes  of  Justice  are  delayed, 
made  costly  and  thrown  In  public  disrepute. 
Obviously,  all  judges  are  not  mediocrities. 
There  are  many  good,  even  great.  Judges  in 
our   courts.     If    it   were    not   for    them,    our 
courts   could    not   function      But   It   Is   pre- 
cisely   to    insure    that   we    continue    to    get 
good  Judges  that  we  must  work  to  eliminate 
the  mediocre  Judge. 

Why  are  there  so  many  of  these  mediocre 
ludges?     Because  of  the  way  Judges  are  se- 
lected     In  theory,  some  Judges  are  appointed 
by   a   President    (In    the   Federal   system)    a 
Governor  (In  a  State  system)  or  by  a  mayor. 
Others  are  elected.     As  a  matter  of  hard  fact, 
ludges  are  In  most  Instances  picked  by  politi- 
cal   leaders.     This   is   quite    obvious    In    the 
case  of  elected   Judges.     The   party   conven- 
tions  and  primaries   that   nominate     udges 
are     managed     by     professional     ^""c  Uns^ 
This  Is  what  politicians  are  for.     Sometimes 
they  have  good   candidates  nominated,  but 
most  often  their  favor,  for  reasons  we  wll 
explore,  shines  on   mediocre  candidates.     It 
unfortunately  does  not  seem  to  matter  much 
to  the  electorate.     Poll  after  poll  has  Indi- 
cated that  voters  do  not  even  know  the  names 
of  candidates  for  Judicial  office  before  enter- 
in.?  the  polling  booth,  and  they  scarcely  re- 
member  them  for  6  minutes  after  they  come 
out      Thus,  to  repeat.  Judges  are  really  se- 
lected by  the  leaders  of  the  dominant  politi- 
cal party. 

But  isn-t  the  situation  different  where 
Judges  are  appointed  by  a  President,  gov- 
irnSr  or  mayor?  Surely  these  leaders  take 
seriously  their  high  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  Justice  and  make  their 
own  appointments.  In  general.  It  may  be 
assumed  this  Is  so.  But  these  aPPO*°"'^B 
officials  are  under  many  pressures.  Political 
and  otherwise.  Even  the  President  still  must 
have  his  cadldate  approved  by  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  the  candidate's  sUte.  By  v\rtue  of 
senatorial  courtesy  these  senators  may  suc- 


cessfully prevent  confirmation  of  the  candi- 
date  by  the   Senate.     Senators   rightly   are 
highly  political  animals  and  do  not  lightly 
difflegard  the  desires  of  the  political  leaders  s 
b€u;k  home. 

The  poor  Governor  and  the  more  harassed 
mayor  are  in  a  much  worse  fix.     In  the  first 
place    they  have  even  more  political  leaders 
closely    interested    in    who    gets    appointed 
Patronage   in   the   local   cotirte   is   more   im- 
portant to  local  politicians  than  patronage  in 
the  Federal  covirts.     Thus,  the  governor  and 
the  mayor  must  rely  heavUy  on  the  recom- 
mendations  of    their    political    leaders      In- 
deed they  have  no  other  sotirce  of  names  m 
most  cases.     The  political  leaders  in  turn  are 
not  free  to  make  their  selections  from   the 
bar    at    large.     Their    first    allegiance    is    to 
their  faithful  party  workers— the  gray  mice. 
Moreover,  a  number  of  lawyers  who  other- 
wise would  seek  Judical  office  and  be  excellent 
judges  find  It  difficult  and  degrading  today 
for  the  office.     There  are  often  rumors,  dlffi- 
c  alt  to  substantiate  but  persistent  enotigh  to 
cause  concern,  that  there  Is  a  going  price  for 
a    Judgeship.     One    year's   salary    Is   the    re- 
ported figure  In  New  York  City.     No  honor- 
able lawyer  wants  a  Judgeship  at  a  price 

Another  negative  factor  U  the  prevalent 
practice  of  "balancing  the  ticket" —making 
sure  that  dominant  ethnic  groups  get  their 
share  of  the  Jobs.  This  unfortunate  aspect  of 
racial  bias  is  so  unattractive  to  many  that 
they  prefer  not  to  seek  Judicial  office  Then 
too  as  has  been  noted,  the  Image  of  the 
courts  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  courthouse 
has  been  cheapened.  Friends  of  a  qualified 
candidate  for  Judicial  office  often  express 
tactless  surprise  that  he  would  want  to  Jolii 
a  company  of  Judges  that  does  not  command 

respect. 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that  bar  associa- 
tions and  civic  groups  are  not  as  effective  as 
they  should  be  in  Influencing  Governors  and 
mayors  to  make  good  appointments  to  the 
courts  They  have  failed  to  develop  Influence 
with  the  political  leaders  who  really  make  the 
selections.  When  the  bar  and  the  civic 
groups  are  given  a  chance  to  pass  on  a  Judi- 
cial candidate,  they,  too,  often  accept,  al- 
though reluctantly,  the  mediocre.  There  is 
•nothing  against  him,"  they  say.  He  seems 
like  "an  honest  fellow."  Thus,  the  gray  mice, 
just  because  they  are  gray,  get  the  cheese. 

If  it  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  our  form  of 
government  that  our  Judges  be  qualified  to 
Llminlster  Justice  truly  and  effectively,  then 
certainly  the  need  for  a  better  method  of 
choosing  Judges  Is  of  first  concern  to  us  all. 
Fortunately,  in  recent  years  excellent  plans 
for  the  selection  of  State  and  municipal 
Judges  have  been  devised.  A  promising  plan 
for  example,  was  recently  adopted  by  the  As- 
sociation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York 
All  the  plans  have  these  essential  features 
in  common:  . 

1  All  new  judges  would  be  appointed. 

2  Bv  law,  the  appointing  power  (Governor 
or  mayor)  would  have  to  make  his  appoint- 
ment from  a  lUt  of  three,  five,  or  seven 
names— men  certified  as  qualified  by  an  offi- 
cial Judicial  nominating  commission 

3  The  judicial  nominating  commission 
would  be  established  by  sUtute  or  consti- 
tution It  would  consist  of  from  7  to  15 
members  selected  on  a  nonpartisan  basis 
from  among  community  leaders.  It  would  be 
provided  sufficient  staff  and  funds  to  make 
a  thorough  investigation  of  all  candidates 

NO  POLITICAL  CONTROL 

The  merits  of  this  plan  are  almost  too 
obvious  to  enumerate.  Under  the  plan,  the 
initiative  for  proposing  appointees  to  the 
courts  and  the  control  of  those  appointments 
would  be  removed  from  the  political  leaders. 
The  mayor  or  the  Governor  would  be  limited 
in  his  appointments  to  only  those  outstand- 
ing lawyers  found  by  a  nonpartisan  «>mmU- 
slon  of  community  leaders  to  be  qualified. 
The  appointees  would  owe  their  office  to  no 
political  leader. 
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The  plan  would  encourage  well -qualified 
lawyers  to  permit  tbemselTee  to  be  considered 
for  Judgesblpw.  Since  tbe  nominating  com- 
mission would  be  proposing  appointees,  not 
merely  screening  them,  tbe  commlBSlon 
would  be  free,  and  Indeed  under  pressure, 
to  search  out  the  best  qualified  lawyers 
available.  It  would  not  merely  approve  the 
mediocre.  The  press  and  the  people  at  long 
last  would  have  available  authentic,  com- 
plete and  official  information  on  their 
Judges — who  they  are  and  what  qualifications 
they  have. 

It  Is  time  for  concerned  Americans  to  con- 
sider the  plan  and  to  work  to  havs  It  adopted. 
For  Justice  Is  only  as  good  as  the  Judges,  and 
the  day  of  the  gray  mice  is  upon  us. 


The  Story  of  WHIiamsport 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  HERB«AN  T.  SCHNEEBEU 

OF   PKNNSTLVaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18, 1964 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELL  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
Justifiable  and  pardonable  pride,  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
splendid  supplement  which  appeared  last 
Sunday,  June  14,  in  many  metropolitan 
newspapers.  It  is  devoted  entirely  to  my 
home  city,  Wllliamsport,  Pa.  Written  by 
Pete  Martin,  well-known  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  feature  writer,  it  Is  an  expert 
account  of  the  steady  growth  of  Wil- 
liamsix>rt  from  a  small,  one-industry 
lumber  town  in  the  19th  century,  to  a 
progressive  industrial  center  which  has 
managed  to  retain  its  individuality  and 
its  neighborly  spirit. 

WUliamsport  Is  the  home  of  little 
league  baseball,  which  this  year  Is  ob- 
serving its  25th  anniversary.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's article  not  only  outlines  the  de- 
velopment of  this  great  youth  organiza- 
tion from  its  early  daja  to  its  present 
6,000  national  and  international  leagues, 
but  it  also  points  out  some  of  the  very 
fine  qualities  of  this  north -central  Penn- 
sylvania area.  It  is  reprinted  here  in  or- 
der to  focus  national  attention  on  WU- 
liamsport. Pa.,  the  city  of  opportunity, 
little  league  baseball,  and  truly  gracious 
living : 

Thk  Story  of  Williamsport 

(By  Pete  Martin) 

Wllliamsport.  p>opulation  Just  under  50.- 
000,  has  more  churches  per  citizen  than  any 
other  city  in  the  world — with  the  possible 
exception  of  Rome.  And  this  without  being 
mealymouthed,  prudish,  or  bigoted  about  It. 

It  Is  the  kind  of  place  where  a  nelj^hborlng 
housewife  you  have  never  seen  will  arrive 
with  a  smoking  hot.  full  meal,  already  cooked 
foe  your  family  on  the  eve  you  move  there 
and  are  bone  weary  and  more  than  a  Uttle 
hocneetlck  for  tbe  place  you've  left. 

It's  the  only  place  (so  far  as  I  know) 
where  you  can  leave  your  office  or  lathe  and 
10  mlnutea  later  be  In  your  own  home  set 
In  tall  green  trees  with  a  ruBhlng,  trout- 
laden  stream  foaming  past  your  door.  Ten 
minutes  later  you  can  be  teeing  up  on  the 
first  tee  of  your  golf  club.  No  stomach  ulcers. 
No  rat  race. 

Wllliamsport  Is  also  where  the  Little 
League  was  bom  and  where  It  holds  Its  world 


Thereby  hanga  a  tale  so  full  of  heart  tug- 
Blng  that  anyoDA  hearing  It  might  think  it 


was  dre«uned  up  by  Walt  Disney  or  Horatio 
Alger.  But  It  la  delightfuUy  and  wonder- 
fuUy  true. 

Seven  years  ago.  th«  first  foreign  Uttle 
league  competed  in  the  finals  at  Wllliams- 
port. They  came  from  Monterrey.  Mexico, 
with  perhaps  the  smallest  team  squad  that 
ever  visited  tbe  city.  Most  of  those  boys 
worked  all  day,  although  they  all  were  under 
12  years  old.  They  played  baseball  in  their 
spare  time  and  in  bare  feet.  The  first  new 
clothing  that  they'd  ever  had  was  their  Uttle 
league  uniform. 

That  Monterrey  team  went  to  Texas,  beat 
the  competition  there,  then  kept  heading 
north.  They  still  had  no  proper  clothing 
except  their  luiiforms.  Each  conununlty 
where  they  stopped  was  responsible  for  their 
food,  lodging,  transportation.  They  had 
grown  up  on  a  marginal  diet  before  entering 
the  States.  As  a  result,  their  third  baseman 
gained  15  pounds  and  had  to  be  benched 
because  he  wouldn't  fit  his  uniform  any- 
more. 

After  they  won  the  world  championship. 
Bob  Stirrat.  of  the  Uttle  League's  Head- 
quarters Staff,  took  them  to  New  York  to 
see  America's  largest  city.  Next  day,  Stirrat 
was  ready  to  start  them  on  their  way  home 
when  he  received  a  call  from  President 
Eisenhower's  Frees  Secretary.  Jim  Hagerty. 
"The  President  would  like  to  see  those  boys 
before  they  go  home,"  Hagerty  told  him. 
Ike  had  heard  of  them  because  his  grandson 
was  a  Little  Leaguer  too. 

The  night  before  Bob  Stirrat  left  for  Wash- 
ington with  the  boys,  Macy's  Department 
Store  called  him  and  said  they  would  like 
to  do  something  for  the  Mexican  team. 
Stirrat  had  turned  down  dozens  of  similar 
offers  because  behind  them  were  free  pub- 
licity tle-lns.  Macy's  promised  no  publicity, 
no  photographs,  took  them  Into  the  store 
that  evening  after  store  hours,  loaded  them 
with  new  clothes  and  a  98-cent  camera  each. 

In  Washington,  the  President  let  the  boys 
take  pictures  of  him  and  when  they  finally 
landed  In  Mexico  City,  40.000  people  were 
there  to  greet  their  triumphant  arrival. 

Recently  I  spent  a  week  in  Wllliamsport. 
Time  was  when  it  was  a  one-Industry 
town.  Lumbering — with  a  little  fumlture- 
maklng  and  a  few  planing  mills  on  the 
side.  The  Susquehanna  River  was  choked 
with  logs  for  WlUamsport  sawmills.  The 
lumber  kings  spent  over  a  million  dollars  to 
build  the  great  floating  boom  made  of  tree 
trunks  and  chains  that  held  back  the  log 
rafts  until  they  could  be  sawn  up  for 
market  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  down- 
stream. 

During  a  50-year  period  that  reached  Its 
peak  In  1886  with  226  million  board  fe«t  of 
lumber  sawn,  Wllliamsport  was  the  indus- 
try's "Queen  City."  The  phrase  "boom  or 
bust"  was  bom  there,  and  a  stroll  past  some 
of  the  mansions  along  Fourth  Street  is 
proof  that  the  sawdust  kings  of  old  had  the 
ml  das  touch. 

But  though  the  mountains  of  sawdust 
gleamed  like  gold,  and  the  Susequehanna 
was  choked  with  logs  for  20  miles  upwtream 
the  hiurly-burly  Industry  finally  ran  out 
of  timber.  The  rafts  grew  smaller  and  the 
sawmills  shut  down. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  it  was  obvious 
that  Wllliamsport  needed  something  el.'ve 
to  survive.  To  their  everlasting  credit,  the 
town's  lumber  barons  proved  not  to  be 
robber  barons.  They  put  their  heads  to- 
gether and  figured  out  how  they  could  stay. 
From  their  decision  came  the  Wllliamsport 
Board  of  Trade.  They  buttressed  It  plenti- 
fully with  their  spare  millions,  then  sallied 
forth  to  fetch  back  new  Industries  to  the 
town. 

Wllliamsport  was  one  of  the  first  com- 
munities In  the  country  to  tackle  such  a 
Job.  (It  Is  called  revltallKatlon  by 
Johnny-come-latelys) .  With  so  many  weal- 
thy men  pouring  money  Into  the  community 


till,  they  began   to  attract  a  variety  t^ 
Industries.  *^ 

When  the  last  sawmlU  shut  down  6mt^ 
World  War  I,  a  number  of  new  miaS? 
turers  were  already  flourishing.  Ths  vl-^ 
was  cordial  to  anything  that  meant  »S 
for  men.  The  company  now  known  «■  IJ? 
had  moved  to  town,  and  switched  ten 
making  bicycles  and  sewing  machln^g^ 
automobile  and  aircraft  engines.  What  k 
now  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Wire  Rope  ii|^ 
slon.  started  there  as  a  small  wire  rm 
mill.  Darling  Valve,  Demarest  WytS) 
Tools,  and  other  well-known  firms  ritttuv! 
in  the  years  around  1900.  ^^ 

WilUamsport's  growth  progressed  at  t  w. 
atlvely  stable  pace,  that  paid  off  durtng  tht 
depression,  when  the  former  Lycoming  Rqk, 
her  Co..  a  part  of  U.S.  Rubber,  cloasil  tti 
WUliamsport  operation  and  threw  3,000  m^ 
ployeea  out  of  work.  Instead  of  nitnw.fc«^ 
the  city,  that  de{>arture  pulled  everytne  t». 
gether  once  more  Into  a  determined  taan. 

The  city's  businessmen  formed  themnivH 
Into  a  new  task  force  called  the  Commlttia 
of  One  Hundred.  Redoubling  the  eflbrt  to 
attract  additional  Indiistry,  even  In  tiM 
depths  of  the  depression,  they  had  enooiii 
guts  to  raise  tlOO.OOO  In  the  community. 
That  may  not  seem  much  now,  but  it  wis  t 
lot  of  money  In  1932-33. 

That  was  and  Is  the  character  of  WiUlaoii- 
port.  Since  1956  capital  fund  drives  ban 
netted  approximately  $1  million  in  outrtght 
gifts  from  Individuals  and  area  busintMw 
and  Industries.  With  the  help  of  this  fiuiA 
many  Industries  are  housed  in  new  rnodsn 
plants.  In  WilUamsport's  new  and  beaotl* 
fuUy  landscaped  Industrial  park  a  30.000> 
square-foot  sheU  building  even  now  awsUl 
an  industrial  tenant.  By  latest  count,  tb«« 
are  153  industries  located  in  the  Greater  WU- 
liamBp>ort  area,  and  they  have  no  idea  at 
leaving.  Its  Industrial  park  Is  a  going  oQSK 
cern,  well  housed,  and  weU  served  by  nllp 
way  spurs 

Given  a  great  assist  by  nat\ire  and  the  ded- 
icated efforts  of  some  of  Its  cltlsens.  WU- 
liamsport has  also  developed  recreatloiMl 
faculties  second  to  none.  Back  in  the  IMft 
it  began  to  develop  what  Is  called  tbe  mi- 
lion-Acre  Playground  (through  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce)  to  pull  the  whole  vast 
forest  and  recreation  area  to  its  north  tato 
one  big  playgro\ind.  This  area  now  has  mon 
than  'SO  hunting  and  fishing  camps.  Any- 
body with  waders,  rod  and  reel,  or  gun,  can 
be  a  weekend  millionaire  within  an  hour's 
ride  of  the  city's  center. 

I  set  off  to  find  out  firsthand  some  of  tbe 
accomplishments  that  make  WlUlamsport 
residents  so  tickled  with  their  life  and  work. 

My  first  stop  was  In  the  office  of  Andiww 
Rute,  administrative  assistant  to  the  gSMnl 
manager  of  the  M  W.  Kellogg  Go's  Pomr 
Piping  Division  I  said,  "Id  Uke  to  hear 
the  reasoning  that  went  into  your  selecting 
WUliamsport" 

Kute  said,  "Back  around  1958  or  maybs 
1957,  we  made  a  survey.  We  were  looking  for 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  sidings  because  ttisy 
pretty  well  cover  the  various  cities  we  wouM 
be  shipping  our  materials  to.  Prlmartly,  •• 
make  materials  for  public  utilities,  tOm 
Pennsylvania  Power  A  Light.  We  also  (to 
a  terrific  amount  of  foreign  work;  therefon, 
we  needed  access  to  New  York,  Phlladelphl*, 
or  BaltlnK>re. 

"Then  we  needed  labor  suitable  for  us  to 
train  to  suit  our  specialized  clrcumstancsi 
and  conditions.  The  WlUlamsport  Instltali 
was  cooperative,  most  helpful.  That  wis 
one  of  the  plus  factors  that  helped  make  19 
our  minds.  In  reality,  we  trained  the  WU- 
liamsport Tech  faculty  so  they  could  Inoof- 
porate  our  requirements  into  their  teachlof 
program  to  meet  our  needs.  We  sent  bo^ 
and  men  In  through  the  instituted  back 
door  and  met  them  coming  out  at  the  firoBt 
door." 


«4.  far   as   you    know,   are   most    of   your 
^ve^   happy?'      I    wked   Kute 
*£^^^  beT^  my  knowledge,  they  are." 
JSd     "Most  Of  the  men  who  worked  for 
*•  ^Jersey  City  lived  about  14  miles  from 
•  VaST    Heri  in  WUliamsport,   20  mln- 
2.Cmg  tLke.  you  into  the  woods.    Nat- 
STlT    this  appealed  to  our  people 
•iin  Larchlnglor  an  answer  to  my  ques- 
^"WM  ^W  your  company  choose  WU- 
SS^(o  work  and  live  in?"    I  dropped  in 
"J^to  Bin  Miner,  plant  manager  of  the 
S-imw-  CO      Vldmar  manufactures  some  of 
Sf^rlds  finest  steel  cabinet*  In  which  to 
^LThetvy  parts  and  tools.     It  also  works 
J^andSbVtTt"'-"  «"^  ^^^'"^^^  '"'  ''""' 
°^i?^w^hTt  yardstick  you  used  to  pick 
thU  place  for  your  plant.;'  I  said 

"Psychological  reasons,"  he  said  Its  a 
eity^d  it's  not  a  city.  It's  not  too  big  but 
«•■  not  too  small."  .  .     . 

"It°s  my  guess  that  the  Incidence  of  'rat 
^'  st^alh  ulcers  would  be  pretty  small 
in  this  town,"  I  said. 

"Right,"  Miller  said.  "I've  lived  in  \M1- 
U^^rt  only  6  years,  but  I  ^ave  made  more 
MendT  and  know  more  people  than  I  did 
SSS  t^e  18  years  I  spent  In  Philadelphia^ 
MyfamUy  Ukes  WUliamsport  very  much  It  s 
»  friendly  community  " 

•1  was  given  the  assignment  of  surveying 
toanclng,  taxes,  availability  of  labor,  avaUa- 
Suy  oFtrucklng  facilities,  water.  POwer.  and 
S«  for  a  new  plant.  Then  I  saw  an  ad  about 
wfuiamsport,  the  Pennsylvania  Power  & 
Sht  placed  in  the  New  York  Times.  After 
Sxing  several  locations  with  their  repre- 
sentatives I  recommended  WUliamsport  to 
Sy  superiors.  Among  a  lot  of  other  things^ 
Sey  w^e  pretty  much  impressed  with  the 
100-percent  financing  WlUlamsport  offered  _ 
"-nus  is  not  an  outright  gift.  Is  it?'  I  a^ked^ 
"You  pay  Interest  on  It  and  have  a  right  to 
huv  it  if  you  care  to  " 

Miller  said,  "In  1970.  this  building  can  be 

ours   for    I    buck.     In   the   meantime,   weTe 

occupying  It  on  a  lease -purchase  agreement. 

I  said,  "I've  heard  that  when  yo^  got  the 

Xerox  account  you  had  to  go  on  double  shlfV 

Miner  said,  "We  went  on  triple  shift  we 
.taited  here  with  42.000  square  feeV  Now  we 
have  108.000  square  feet.  We've  been  lucky 
enough  to  find  the  people  to  man  these  three 
rtUfts  right  here  In  WlUlamsport.  We  had 
to  train  them,  but  they  learn  easilr 

•Did  you  find  the  WUliamsport  Technical 
Institute  helpful?  " 

"Yes,  and  In  some  areas  Its  absolutely  ex- 

**i ^thought  I'd  drop  in  on  a  young  couple  to 
find  out  what  it's  like  to  raise  a  family  In 
Wllliamsport.  I  called  on  Mr  and  Mrs.  Har- 
old Hershberger.  Jr.  'I  have  a  son  and 
daughter  about  your  age,"  I  said  If  the  boss 
told  them  they  had  to  move  to  WlUiamsport 
and  go  to  work,  what  would  they  enjoy  or  like 

about  It?"  ,       .^.^    ,, 

Her   young   husband,    whose    nickname   is 

"Bud"  answered.   "I   suspect   ihcyd   be  like 

us   in  many  ways.     Were   very   fond   or   the 

*reft "  „;,.!_ 

•I    take    it    you    both    are    active    m    civ.c 

affairs'" 

■  I  work  for  a  bank  and  Im  al.so  acuve  in 
the  chamber  of  commerce.  At  <-hi8  ,Pol°J'' 
I'm  also  director  of  clvU  defense  In  WlUlams- 
port and  secretary  of  the  WlUlamsport 
Foundation." 

•  How  big  Is  the  foundation?" 
•It's  almost  13  million,  which  makes  It 
one  of  the  larger  foundations  in  the  coun- 
trv  ••  Hershberger  told  me  "I  think  Its  one 
of' the  finest  features  of  this  community  that 
we  have  people  willing  to  give  money  to  a 
foundation  so  the  dollars  earned  will  accrue 
to  everyone's  benefit." 

"Why  do  you  like  living  here?  '  I  asked 
pretty  Joyce  Hershberger  She  spoke  up. 
"One  of  the  biggest  things  that  keeps  us 
here  is  the  countryside,  itself      We  love  the 


outdoors.     There  seems  to  be  less  and  less 
of  It  available  everywhere  else. 

•■We  have  beautiful  pubUc  camping  sites 
that  are  not  really  used  as  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
should  be.  There's  plenty  of  room  for  n^ 
neople  and  If  you  Insist  on  paying,  joa  Cf^ 
J^  M  iancy  as  you  like  In  the  private  clubs 

and  camps."  ,^^,^„^y•• 

"How  about  bringing  up  a  family? 
"This  is  the  place  for  children."  Joyce  said. 
"We  have  fine  schools.     I  taught  first  grade 
nrre  and  I  know.     The  facllitl«  are  already 
very  good  and  are  Improving  all  the  tlme_ 

Moving  on  to  Charlie  Buddenbaum  a  talL 
sturdy  man  who  has  spent  most  of  his  life 
with  Avco  making  aircraft  engines,  I  "ked 
"I  take  it  that  you  wouldn't  be  here  If  Avco 
didn't    find    It    a    prime    location    for    their 

'''••STeneral  we  all  Uke  the  area  I  know 
Avco  management  Ukes  It.  There's  a  good 
labor  market  here  and  the  labor  rates  them- 
selves are  reasonable.  For  our  type  of  worl^. 
there's  the  WlUlamsport  Institute.  It  will 
tram  machine  operators  and  tool  people. 

"■What  are  some  of  the  other  advantages  o. 
WlUlamsport  town  life?" 

••My  children  have  better  surroundings  In 
which  to  grow  up,"  he  said.  "TheyTe  not  out 
onthe  sti^ets  of  a  huge  sprawling,  Ind  fferent 
city  There's  one  other  very  Important  point 
It's  our  law  enforcement.  Ours  not  only 
shrinks  juvenile  delinquency,  It  gives  both 
labor  and  management  a  square  shake.  "The 
city  administration  and  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers here  are  objective.  They  protect  all  of 
the  people,  not  Just  a  few." 

"I  hate  to  sound  'cornbaU,'  "  I  said,  "but  it 
eeems  to  me  that  this  community  Is  a  con- 
servative, independent  backbone-of-Amerlca- 
type  of  place.  Sophisticated  people  don  t 
say  such  things  but  it's  true" 

"It's  true  "  Buddenbaum  said  "Willlams- 
Dort  is  like  a  small  town.  I'm  not  romancing 
you— I  was  bom  and  raised  In  one.  Our 
labor  turnover  U  very  low.  Most  of  the 
people  are  native  here  and  they  want  to  keep 
on  living  here." 

WhUe  WlUlamsporfs  lUe  Electric  Co.  looms 
comparatively  small  as  an  employer  of  peo- 
ple It  ranks  among  the  foremost  producers 
of  'hospital  therapeutic  equipment  In  the 
country  This  company  came  to  WUliamsport 
approximately  7  years  ago.  The  two  partners. 
Edward  Becker  and  Charles  Kolb  are  emi- 
nently satisfied  with  working  conditions  and 
labor  avallabUlty  In  the  area,  particularly  of 
the  trained  type. 

No  one  who  knows  the  Wllliamsport  story 
can  avoid  the  sureness  that  private  Industry 
and  private  enterprise  have  heart  and  pride 
in    the    community    they    serve.      Take    the 
Pennsylvania    Power    &    Light    Co..    Its    Sus- 
quehanna division  headed  by  M.  S.  Lawrence 
In  1982  It  initiated  a  program  of  acquiring 
industrial   land   sites.     Its  objective   was   to 
assure    available    land    for    new    Industry    at 
competitive    prices.      Land    acquisitions    are 
made  through  non-Interest -bearing  loans  to 
local    Industrial   development   organizations 
Another    Pennsylvania    Power    &    Ught    Co. 
objective  Is  to  encourage  construction  of  shell 
buildings  capable  of  housing  Industries.    The 
locating  of  many  payroU  swelling  enterprises 
nas  been  secured  because  a  buUdlng  was  Im- 
mediately   available   that   could    be    quickly 
completed  to  an  Industry's  own  specifications. 
Also  take  the  Pennsylvania  Gas  &  Water 
Co     one  of  the  largest  public  uUUUes  that 
headquarters     In     northeast     Pennsylvania^ 
Rullson  Evans  Is  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer.     Robert  R.  Evans  Is 
its  president.     Pennsylvania  Gas  &  Water  Is 
a  natural  gas  and  water  uUllty  supplying  10 
northeastern    Pennsylvania    counties.      WU- 
liamsport is  the  headquarters  of  Its  Susque- 
haima  Division  which  serves  the  city  with 
gas      Last  year,  1963,  with  apprcq>riate  cere- 
monies involving  visiting  American  Om  As- 
sociation officials.  Pennsylvania  Gas  *  Water 
opened  a  brand  new  spacious  sales  and  custo- 


mer service  office  building  In  midtown  WU- 

llamspc«-t. 

Pennsylvania  Oas  &  Water  U  proud  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  Industries  newly  ac- 
quired by  the  Greater  WUUamsport  area  were 
Influenced  to  move  there  by  the  easy  and 
economical  avallabUlty  of  efficient,  natural 

gas.  f 

Having  heard  so  much  glowing  praise  ol 
the  WUUamsport  Technical  Institute.  I 
thought  it  was  time  to  see  for  myself  what 
was  going  on  inside  Its  c<xnplex  of  buUdlngs 
I  said  to  Dr.  Kenneth  Carl,  head  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  a  human  dynamo  who  had  me  on 
the  run  from  the  moment  I  arrived.  "I  un- 
derstand you  pioneered  the  teaching  of  voca- 
tional skills  here  in  World  War  II  days,  '  I 

said.  , 

"Our  thinking  along  those  lines  goes  much 

further  back  than  that."  he  told  me       "But 

this  institute  really  got  Its  start  In  1919  when 

WlUlamsport    became    concerned    about    the 

disabled  World  War  I  veterans  ccMnlng  home. 

The   school   district   rented   some   bulldlnp 

near  the  center  of  town  to  retrain  men  In 

natternmaking,    auto   mechanics,  electricity^ 

Dr    Carl  hustled  me  at  a  gallop  through 

building  after  building  peopled  by  boys  and 

elrls  of  all  ages  and  sizes.    Their  lunch  hour 

was  not  over,  yet  two-thirds  of  them   were 

studying  and  working  on  their  current  proj- 

^ During  a  quiet  period  between  two  build- 
ings Dr.  Carl  told  me.  "We  stUl  carry  on  our 
program  of  alternate  study  and  work  In  In- 
dustry 2  weeks  at  a  time.  It's  a  practical 
way  to  learn.  We  not  only  teach  veterans, 
we  teach  InternaUonal  students  as  well  One 
of  our  graduates  Is  now  Prime  Minister  of 
Iraq  At  present,  we  have  21  International 
students  here  from  several  foreign  countries, 
including  Vietnam,  Afghanistan,  the  Sudan . 
Liberia    the   Cameroons,   Mexico.  Trinidad 

"If  an  indvistry  wants  to  move  here  to 
WUUamsport  and  it  needs  specially  trained 
people,  win  you  train  them?"  I  asked. 

'•We  can  contribute  quite  a  bit  that  way. 
he  told  me.  "Remember  Rosle  the  riveter? 
We  trained  120  girls  for  the  Signal  Corps  and 
for  the  Navy  as  aasemblyllne  Inspectors 
Then  at  the  end  of  the  war,  we  were  Involved 
with  our  returning  veterans.  In  fact,  we 
had  a  program  going  here  before  Congress 
passed  the  GI  blU.  One  thousand  one  hun- 
dred physically  handicapped  veterans  had 
gone  through  our  school  and  every  single 
one  of  them  had  landed  Jobs,  including  the 

totally  blind."  ,.  „  .„ 

WhUe  stiU  on  the  subject  of  education  in 
Wllliamsport,  I  dropped  In  at  Lycoming  Col- 
lege and  talked  to  lt«  president,  a  Methodist 
minister.  Dr.  D  Frederick  Wertz.  Greeting 
me  warmly,  he  said,  "I'm  glad  you're  Inter- 
ested In  our  college.  Around  here,  were 
proud  of  It." 

I  told  him.  "I've  always  felt  that  the  cali- 
ber of  a  community's  schools  Is  the  direct 
expression  of  the  inhabitants'  hopes,  ambi- 
tions and  interests  So  you'U  understand  If 
I  tend  to  see  the  college  here  as  a  sort  of  mir- 
ror to  the  people  of  WlUlamsport." 

•That  observation  Is  Interesting  and  I 
think  valid."  he  said,  "at  least  in  commu- 
nities that  possess  two  qualities— a  rela- 
tively stable  economy,  and  a  population 
that's  not  too  large.  When  a  city's  popula- 
tion swells  past  a  certain  size,  the  Individual 
seems  to  lose  his  personal  Identification 
Instead  of  being  home,  it's  Just  another  im- 
personal place.  He  stops  caring  about  any- 
thing of  a  civic  nature,  anything  beyond  his 
own  immediate  circle  of  friends,  neighbor- 
hood, and  work." 

"You  buUd  quite  an  Impressive  case  for 
the  smaU   to  middle-size   town  and   city.'    I 

"To  me,"  Dr.  Wertz  conUnued,  "the  real 
college  UXe  18  to  be  had  in  the  smaller  col- 
leges that  offer  liberal  arts  programs  This 
iTthe  philosophy  on  which  we  operate  and 
it  is  quite  simple;  you  can  go  to  school  to 
learn  how  to  do  something  or  you  can  go  to 
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school  to  learn  how  to  be  someone.  There's 
a  vast  difference.  Unfortunately,  a  lot  of 
people  view  colleges  In  terms  oS  'what  can 
you  teach  ms  to  dot'  Ws  beUeTe  In  the 
long  run  we  produce  the  kind  ot  person  who 
contributes  most    to   society." 

I  called  next  on  Oeorge  Lamade,  the  pub- 
lisher of  Grit.  His  we«kly  newspaper  has  a 
circulation  well  over  1  million.  Orlt  Is  a 
household  word  all  throughout  America,  es- 
pecially  In   Its   smaller   cities   and    towns. 

I  told  him.  "Orlt  has  been  here  since 
1881  so  It  seems  logical  to  suppose  that  some 
I>art  of  this  town  must  have  rubbed  off  on 
Grit  and  vice  versa." 

"We're  hopeful  that  we  can  be  credited 
with  contributing  a  little  something  to  the 
progress  of  WUllamsport."  Lamade  said. 
His  eyes  wandered  over  my  shoulder  to  a 
head  done  in  bronze.  "That's  my  father," 
he  said.  "He  started  this  paper.  He  was 
a  line  character.  Over  there  Is  my  brother, 
the  rnun  for  whom  Orlt  donated  the  Howard 
J.  Lamade  Memorial  Field  to  the  Little 
League.  He  was  tremendously  Interested  In 
that  program. 

"He  was  on  the  Little  League  board  of  di- 
rectors for  many  years  Lamade  said,  during 
Ita  development.  He  helped  bring  Pete  Mc- 
Oovem  who  heads  up  the  whole  Little  League 
setup,  to  WUllamsport. 

'"niat  was  a  step  forward  In  Itself."  I  said. 
Pete's  quite  a  man,  Juat  what  you  need  to 
run  the  program.  He  comes  up  with  the 
right  answers.  That's  the  Important  thing. 
Th*  fellow  who's  right  can  afford  to  be  stub- 
bom." 

I  said.  "My  first  l>oes.  Oeorge  Horace  Lorl- 
mer.  used  to  say  to  me,  'Anybody  can  say 
No  but  It  takes  courage  to  say  yes.  When 
you  say  no  your  declalon  never  cornea  to  a 
test  but  when  you  say  yes,  sooner  or  later 
somebody  will  And  out  whether  you're  right 
or  wrong.'  Another  thing  Lorlmer  told  me  Is 
that  there  Is  romance  In  American  business; 
that  It  Is  fascinating,  and  full  of  human 
Interest  and  enterprise.  That's  one  of  the 
reasons  I'm  here — to  help  Wllllam-sport  and 
the  Little  League  tell  their  story. 

"He  was  right."  Lamade  agreed.  "After 
all,  business  is  people — It  always  will  be.  The 
strength  of  WUllamsport  Is  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple who've  come  here  to  live  and  work  over 
the  years.  As  you  know,  WUllamsport  grew 
out  of  Its  lumbering  days.  It  took  courage 
and.  yes — grit — to  limaber  In  those  days.  It 
was  a  dangerous  occupation  filled  with  hard- 
shlpe. 

"That  kind  of  life  and  Industry  attracted 
men  who  were  not  afraid  of  hard  work  or 
danger.  Tills  has  remained  the  bivckbone  of 
this  whole  city." 

When  I  got  around  to  Carl  Simon,  general 
manager  of  WUUamsporfs  Darling  Valve  Co.. 
I  told  him.  "I'd  like  to  get  your  views  on 
why  people  prefer  to  work  here,  why  they  put 
factories  here  for  Instance.  How  long  have 
you  been   here?" 

"We  started  on  valves  In  1900."  he  said. 
"Two  years  later  we  got  Into  the  fire  hydrant 
business.  But  the  flre  hydrant  Is  only  10 
percent  of  our  business  today,"  Simon  said. 
"Meanwhile,  the  basic  design  of  our  valve 
has  never  changed.  All  nuclear  viUves  to- 
day— that  Is  our  newest  field— are  barrelseat 
valves.  There  Is  not  a  tapered-seat,  wedge 
valve  In  the  business." 

I  did  not  know  what  he  was  Uklkliig  about 
but  It  sounded  Impressive. 

"I  will  tell  you  this."  Simon  barked.  "I 
have  been  In  every  State  In  the  Union  and 
In  several  foreign  countries,  and  in  WU- 
llamsport we  have  a  lot  of  things  other  peo- 
ple do  not  have." 

"Tell  me  about  a  few  of  them,"  I  said. 

"Okay,"  he  said.  "We  have  beautiful 
mountains.  I  teU  guys  from  California  and 
the  Far  West.  'All  yoTi  look  at  is  a  bunch 
of  rocks.' 


"And  if  a  feUow  needs  help,  we  give  him 
everything  we  hav*  got  to  get  him  going 
again.  That  Is  the  way  it  should  be.  That 
is  on«  of  the  great  things  about  Uvlng  In  a 
smaU  town.  If  you  call  this  a  small  town." 

"How  about  labor  disputes?"  I  asked. 

"I  would  not  call  them  a  drawback,"  he 
said.  "We  have  had  two  strikes  here  at 
Darling  Valve  in  25  years." 

Next  I  called  on  James  Axeman,  chairman 
of  WllUamsport's  Recreation  Authority, 
owner  and  president  of  Axeman-Anderson. 
Inc. 

"It  is  generally  recognized."  Axeman  said 
firmly,  "that  In  WUllamsport  we  have  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  recreational  programs 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  16  play- 
grounds. We  have  probably  the  most  out- 
standing teen-age  basketball  association  In 
the  country.  It  1b  operated  through  volun- 
tary efforts.  Our  program  Involves  all  types 
of  recreation  for  all  ages,  old  and  young. 

"The  program  Is  supported  financially  by 
the  city  and  the  board  of  education.  They 
contribute  equal  amounts.  But  It's  largely 
through  the  support  of  local  people  that  we 
were  able  to  buy  the  prop)ertles  as  we  needed 
them.  Local  residents  not  only  contributed 
the  money,  they  did  the  work,  too. 

"The  Important  thing  Is  that  people 
themselves  were  encouraged  to  work  on  those 
projects,  because  If  they  put  a  part  of  them- 
selves into  each  playground,  spray  p>ooI  or 
basketball  court,  they'd  respect  It  more 
afterward." 

WUllamsport  has  recently  acquired  500 
acres  of  ground  and  has  practically  com- 
pleted a  new  million-dollar  golf  course.  A 
survey  Is  now  being  made  of  the  best  loca- 
tions for  public  swimming  pools.  Eventual- 
ly, the  city  will  have  two.  perhaps  three. 

Along  the  Susquehanna  has  been  de- 
veloped a  bathing  area,  a  camping  area  and 
a  boating  area.  It's  the  only  place  I've  ever 
heard  of  where  State  and  city  cooperated  In 
building  a  State  park  within  a  city's  limits. 

Talking  to  Axeman  explained  a  lot  about 
WUllamsport  to  me.  The  spirit  behind  the 
town  Is  also  what  made  the  Little  League  so 
successful. 

The  first  youngster  between  9  and  12  who 
wound  up  and  tossed  the  first  baseball  In 
Little  League  competition  sent  It  spinning 
over  homeplate  In  1939.  Little  League  was 
the  brainchild  of  a  WUllamsport  citizen 
Car!  Stotz.  Stotz  and  some  of  his  friends 
were  Interested  In  starting  a  youth  program 
for  boys.  Finally,  they  decided  on  baseball, 
but  played  with  a  ball  cut  down  to  a  slz*  that 
young  boys  could  handle. 

For  several  years  Stotz's  program  operated 
without  attracting  much  notice  even  In 
WUllamsport  Itself.  Finally,  It  was  expanded 
Into  the  four-team  league  that  Is  today  the 
pattern  generally  followed  by  Little  Leagues 
all  over  the  world. 

"Right  now.  little  league  baseball  Is  played 
In  26  countries."  Pete  McGovem  told  me. 
He  la  a  strong  and  steady  rock  of  a  man. 
McGovern  came  to  the  little  league  on  a 
loan  ba«l8  but  he  became  so  involved  with 
Its  problems  and  goals  that  he  stayed  on  In 
WUllamsport.  He  was  a  director  of  public 
relations  with  the  U.S.  Rubber  Co.  in  Detroit 
where  he  had  worked  as  a  volunteer  in  little 
league  affairs.  When  US  Rubber  was  back- 
ing the  little  leagiie  and  Its  WUllamsport 
headquarters  with  as  much  as  $100,000  a  year 
and  more. 

McGovern  was  asked  to  come  to  WUllams- 
port to  organize  and  coordinate  the  effort. 
His  temporary  Job  was  so  attractive  he  hiis 
never  left. 

The  little  league  Idea  remained  localized 
In  WUllamsport  until  the  season  of  1945  46 
At  that  point.  It  began  to  attract  the  out- 
side world's  attention. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Yet  It  Is  not  unusual  to  read  about  undue 
pressures    of    little    league    strife.     Another 


study  was  conducted  by  1,300  phi*rt«. 
whose  sons  had  played  little  leagucT^! 
were  asked  whether  little  leagus  piM  ^^ 
rise  to  too  much  emotional  stlmulatt^  !? 
one  man,  they  said  "No."  *• 

What  amuses  those  who  knew  that  — -- 
a  study  was  being  made  Is  that  the  psMub 
of  a  little  leaguer  are  usually  more^^^ 
lated  than  their  sons.  Newsreel  ahotaui 
still  pictures  of  small  leaguers  weeplo*  aS 
a  world  series  game  appear  every  mJ^^r 
Yet     10    minutes     later,     those    boys 

changed  their  clothes  or  have  dunked  t 

selves   In  a   nearby  swimming  pool  and 
splashing  happily.     It's  Impossible  to  tslTI 
winner  Just  having  fun. 

'Several  years  ago,"  he  told  me,  •"UUi 
Gross  of  the  New  York  Post  came  hets  to  do 
a  column  about  the  little  league  world  ^r% 
In  the  final  game  a  boy  hit  a  homerua  that 
decided  the  game  in  the  last  half  of  ths 
seventh  Inning.  Gross  asked  Dr.  Hale,  who 
was  sitting  next  to  him,  II  he  could  go  out 
and  take  the  boy's  pulse  as  he  came  In.  Bt 
took  the  boy's  pulse  and  he  also  took  th« 
team  manager's  pulse.  The  boy's  pulas  wm 
up  but  so  was  the  manager's.  By  tint  Ubm 
the  boy  reached  his  cabin  where  he  and  hit 
team  were  bunking,  bis  pulse  was  down  to 
normal.  The  manager's  pulse,  however,  «u 
still  up.  For  that  matter,  it  was  still  up 
that  night — so  much  so  that  he  required 
sleeping  pUla." 

The  WlUlanisport  headquarters  of  the  little 
league  also  maintains  a  summer  camp  u  % 
byproduct  of  Its  WUllamsport  facilities.  Kow 
In  Its  third  year,  the  camp  already  has  drsvn 
boys  from  as  far  away  as  Saudi  Arabia.  Any- 
one who  Is  an  umpire  In  a  local  leagus  can 
come  to  WUllamp>6ort  during  the  r^mp^ny 
period  and  be  put  to  work  as  an  umpln  tn 
the  camp  games. 

Leaving  McOovem's  office,  I  found  myself 
thinking,  "The  story  of  WUllamsport  li  a 
human-Interest  story  that  ties  thlnci  with 
(>eople.  Anybody  can  buy  bricks  and  mortsr, 
anybody  can  buy  a  piece  of  ground,  lathes, 
or  machines.  But  there's  one  thing  you 
can't  buy:  that's  the  tplrlt  and  Interest  ct 
people  In  their  conununity. 


The  Unchecked  Judiciary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  June  18.  1964 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  this  week  with  reference 
to  the  manner  by  which  the  membership 
of  our  State  legislatures  are  elected  hst 
caused  Rrcat  concern  among  people  who 
believe  in  the  principles  of  constituUonil 
government.  I  feel  that  the  Court  hM 
again  Invaded  a  field  strictly  reserved  to 
the  States  by  their  constitutions  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
June  17.  1964,  appeared  articles  on  thll 
subject  by  William  S.  White  and  David 
Lawrence.  I  believe  that  Mr.  White  and 
Mr.  Lawrence  have  very  aptly  stated  the 
case  of  those  in  our  country  who  fear  the 
damage  that  is  being  wrought  to  the 
fabric  of  constitutional  government  ift 
America  by  a  Court  which  appsu-ently 
has  abandoned  judicial  self-restraint 

The  articles  follow: 


^  Washington  (D.C)  Rvenlng  Star, 
-— '  Junel7,  l»«*l 

•Th*  VncaacKXD  Jttdicxa«t 
(By  William  8.  White) 
^  historic  balance  of  political  power  In 
»-<t«i  States  to  being  overturned  by  a 
ZL^  men  on  the  Supreme  Court  wbo 
■■i^lng   the  constitution   by   Judicial 
•^miexpressing    their    own    noUons    of 
•frSe  proper  balance  should  be. 
rin^  where  the  Judiciary  has  never  before 
.Sto  Ko   they  are  destroyUig  the  ancient 
\  ISSiwi  of  check  and  balance  which  has  dls- 
l-JJSIhU  the  oldest  practicing  democracy  In 

•KTmeanlng  of  their  course  U  ultimately 
..nLe  the  urban  parts  and  interests  of  this 
ISon  the  unchaUenged  and  total  master,  of 
SrSalrs.  in  the  leglsUUve  arms  of  govern- 
2,t-Natlonal  and  State-as  the  urban 
JJapT  ah-eady  master  the  selection  of  any 

'T^S^  novel  constitutional  theories 
^  the  America  of  the  aist  century  wlU 
r^ierned  on  some  vast  postcard  poU  prln- 
Ite  In  which  nothing  wUl  matter  except  the 
SutT  to  marshal  the  huge  bloc  votes  of  the 
Si.  Minority  rights  in  the  conduct  of 
iSirnment  win  have  all  but  disappeared 
Sori  the  monoliths  of  megalopolis.  The 
S^Ute  wUl  become  superior  In  fact  to  the 
M^  of  the  Union  as  we  have  known  them. 
rUM  extraordinary  truth— and  surely 
wartly  1  in  100  Americans  U  aware  of  what 
ciurt  is  reaUy  doing— to  now  confirmed 


perlously    tmch«*ed   pa«ido-kln«   in   Gen. 
Charles  ds  Gaulle. 

The  Court's  majority— six  of  nine  men 
elected  by  nobody,  serrlng  for  Ule  and  ac- 
countable at  last  only  to  personal  consc^ 
e„«^has  said  thto:  A  State.  «▼«»*  ")^  .^ 
the  overwhehnlng  and  expressed  wish  of  lU 
own  people,  cannot  balance  Its  legislature  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  and  smaU  town  In- 
terests,  even  though  for  18  decade,  this  has 
been  precisely  what  most  States  have  done^ 

Is  thU  a  fair  and  reasonable  dictate  from 
men  whose  sole  constitutional  function  U  to 
interpret  and  not  to  alter  that  Constltutlcm 
or  to  make  their  own  laws?     Let  an  expert 

"sSrs  Supreme  Court  Justice  Potter  Stew- 
art "What  the  Ctourt  has  done  Is  to  convey  a 
particular  pollUcal  philosophy  into  a  consU- 
tutlonal  rule,  binding  upon  each  of  the  50 
States  •  •  •  without  regard  to  and  without 
respect  for  the  many  Individualized  "id  d^f- 
ferenUated  charactertotlcs  of  each  State  • 
I  could  not  Join  the  fabrication  of  a  consU- 
tuUonal  mandate  which  hnports  and  forever 
freezes  one  theory  of  pollUcal  thought. 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
June  17.  1064] 

THK  OMNIPOTXNT  SUFaXMX  COTJKT- APPOR- 
TIONMrWT  RuuNO  CrrxD  as  Latest  Example 
OF  Powxm  Grab  bt  Jusncis 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
A  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

United    States    has    again    overstepped    the 


ti^j^j.^T^Z^:E  EEfr?rjstT-r.,7.^.r. 


amrt.  Thto  to  that  both  hoxises  of  the  State 
J5a*ture  hereaftw  "must  bo  apportioned 
IB  a  population  t>asto.'* 

rXBBtTABT    BX7LINO    WAS    HINT 

That  the  Supreme  Court  was  on  the  way 
to  this  unexampled  assertion  of  dominance 
mi  the  political  processes  of  thto  Nation 
n.  foreshadowed  tost  February,  in  Its  tiksM 
ftat  congressional  dtotrlcts,  too.  must  be 
teed  strtcUy  on  population  alone.  Those 
ibo  suggested  as  much  at  the  time  were 
cried  down  as  "antl  court"  or  as  In  favor  of 
peUtical  Bin.  .  ,_ 

The  Court  under  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren, against  the  solenm  warnings  of  an  anx- 
tow  minority  of  the  Judges,  to  striking  down 
the  whole  principle  of  a  weighted  democracy, 
which  to  to  say  of  a  responsible  democracy. 
Tot  nearly  two  centuries  the  practice  has 
been  thto-  To  define  the  so-called  popular 
fcglslatlve  chambers— the  National  and  State 
bonses  of  representative*— roughly  on  the 
besU  of  population  but  to  allow  the  upper 
bodies— the  Senates,  National,  and  State- 
to  be  based  In  part  on  geographic  Interests. 

Thto  system  has  thus  far  prevented  the 
total  dominion  of  the  Increasingly  huge 
urban  voting  complexes.  It  has  also  pre- 
lented  occasionaUy  uninformed  and  hysteri- 
cal majorities.  In  Umes  of  crtoto  and  passion 
lod  prejudice,  from  overrunning  order  and 
resson  In  thto  Nation. 

The  U.S  Senate,  of  course,  to  the  ultimate 
mreeslon  of  thto  check  and  balance.  Ne- 
ncto.  with  fewer  people  than  Uve  in  a  single 
nali  secUon  of  such  a  city  as  New  York,  to 
permitted  by  the  ConsUtutlon  to  have  equal 
itpresenUtlon  with  the  biggest  State.  The 
Court  cannot  alter  thto  arrangement.  In  the 
tioe  of  the  explicit  language  of  the  ConsU- 
taUon.  But  as  to  the  States,  the  old  protec- 
tions are  now  going  forever. 

OVXBSIMPLinCA'nON 

The  basic  theory  of  the  Court's  majority 
k  that  one  man's  vote  must  in  all  clrcum- 
■lancea  equal  another  mans  vote— though 
one  man  of  12  on  a  )vrf  can  stiU  save  a  de- 
fcndanfs  life.  Thto  to  the  OTerslmpUflcatlon 
that  has  crumbled  100  popxUar  democracies 
over  Uie  world,  notably  In  France.  That  un- 
bappy  coxmtry  has  at  last  had  to  rescue  Itself 
from  thto  demagogic  idea  of  herd  and  irre- 
^nslble  "democracy"  by  anoUiting  an  un- 


the  Court  has  chosen  to  ignore  the  language 
of  the  ConstltuUon  Itself  which  gives  to  the 
States  the  right  to  fix  their  o'wn  voting  dis- 
trlcu  for  the  two  houses  of  each  legislature. 
No  such  usurpation  of  power  by  the  judi- 
cial branch  of  the  Government  has  been  re- 
corded before   in   the   whole   htotory   of   the 
Republic  as  to  being  manifested  by  the  pres- 
ent  Court.     The  Supreme   Court  by  Its  re- 
cent dectolons  has  taken  upon  Itself  to  tell 
the  board  of  supervisors  In  a  county  how  It 
BluJl    tax    and    appropriate    Its   money       It, 
moreover,  has  told  the  American  Peopl«-  '^ 
effect,  that  there  must  be  no  prayer  In  the 
schooto  during  school  hours.    And  now  It  has 
undertaken  to  say  that  the  50  States  of  the 
S^roJTcannot  have  their  legtolatlve  hox^« 
based  upon  any  form  of  representation  the 
constitution  of  the  Stote  may  Proclaim,  but 
must  conform  to  a  formula  set  forth  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  Itself. 

If  the  foregoing  observations  are  consid- 
ered too  crlUcal  of  the  Court's  dectolons^  any 
doubts  are  dtopelled  by  the  actual  words  of 
the  justices  who  dissented  In  the  reappor- 
tionment cases  handed  down  on  Monday  of 

ju^lce  Harlan,  for  example,  declared  that 
the  faUure  of  the  Court  to  consider  the  lan- 
guage of  the  14th  amendment-on  which 
the  Court's  opinion  was  based— "cannot  be 
excused  or  explained  by  any  concept  of  de- 
veloping' constitutionalism."     He  added: 

"It  to  meaningless  to  speak  of  constitu- 
tional 'development'  when  both  the  lan- 
guage and  history  of  the  controlUng  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  are  wholly  l?f  ored. 

Justice  Harlan  further  declared  that  the 
Court's  action  "amounts  to  nothing  less  than 
an  exerctoe  of  the  amendUig  power  by  thto 

Court."  and  said :  

"For  when,  in  the  name  of  constitutional 
interpretation,  the  Court  adds  something  to 
the  Constitution  that  was  deliberately  ex- 
cluded from  It.  the  Court  In  reality  sub- 
stitutes lU  view  of  what  should  be  so  for 
the  amending  process." 

Jvistlce  Harlan  pointed  out  that  the  deci- 
sions thto  week  "give  support  to  a  current 
mtotaken  view  of  the  ConstttuUan  and  the 
constitutional  fiincUon  ol  thto  Court."  He 
continued : 

"Thto  view.  In  a  nutsheU.  to  that  every 
major  social  Ul  In  thto  country  can  find  Its 


cure  in  some  constitutional  'principle'  and 
that  thto  Court  should  take  the  lead'  in  pro- 
moting reform  when  other  branches  of  gov- 
ernment fall  to  act.  The  Constitution  to  not 
a  panacea  for  every  blot  upon  the  public 
welfare,  nor  should  thto  Court,  ordained  as 
a  Judicial  body,  be  thought  of  as  a  general 
haven  for  reform  movements." 

Justice  Stewart,  In  a  dissenting  c^lnlon  In 
which  he  was  joined  by  Justice  Clark,  de- 
clared: 

"With  all  respect,  I  am  convinced  these 
decisions  mark  a  long  step  backward  Into 
that  unhappy  era  when  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  thto  Court  were  thought  by 
many  to  have  convinced  themselves  and 
each  other  that  the  demands  of  the  Con- 
stitution were  to  t>e  measured  not  by  what  It 
says,  but  by  their  ovtm  notions  of  wise  po- 
llUcal theory.  The  rule  announced  today  to 
at  odds  with  long-establtohed  principles  of 
constitutional  adjudication  under  the  equal 
protection  clause,  and  It  stifles  values  of  lo- 
cal indlvlduaUty  and  initiative  vital  to  the 
character  of  the  Federal  UrUon  which  It  was 
the  genius  of  our  Constitution  to  create. 

"What  the  Court  has  done  to  to  convert  a 
particular  political  phUosophy  Into  a  consti- 
tutional rule,  binding  upon  each  of  the  &0 
States,  from  Maine  to  Hawaii,  from  Alaska  to 
Texas,  without  regard  and  without  respect 
for  the  many  Individualized  and  differenti- 
ated charactertotlcs  of  each  State,  character- 
istics stemming  from  each  State's  dlsUnct 
history,  distinct  geography,  dtotinct  distribu- 
tion of  population,  and  dtotinct  political 
heritage.  My  own  imderstandtng  of  the 
various  theories  of  representative  government 
is  that  no  one  theory  has  ever  commanded 
unanimous  assent  among  political  sclenttots. 
historians,  or  others  who  have  considered  the 
problem." 

Thus,  three  Justices  of  the  Suiweme  Court 
criticized  their  six  colleagues  for  having 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  the  Constitution. 
What  can  the  people  throughout  the 
country  who  disagree  with  the  Court  do 
atx)Ut  Its  ruUngs?  For  one  thing,  they  can 
urge  Congress  to  pass  a  law  taking  from  the 
Supreme  Ccnirt  aU  Jurisdiction  In  app-irtion- 
ment  cases.  But  an  even  more  effective 
course  would  be  the  passage  of  a  new  con- 
stitutional amendment  reiterating  that  the 
States  of  the  Union  have  a  right  to  apportion 
legtolatlve  dtotrtcts  under  their  own  consti- 
tutions. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PE10*ST1.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4, 1964 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Weaver,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
was  the  speaker  at  the  groundbreaking 
ceremonies  for  the  Allegheny  Center  in 
Pittsburgh  on  June  10,  1964. 

In  his  speech  Mr.  Weaver  recaUs  Pitts- 
burgh's great  fight  to  defeat  urban  de- 
cay. We  are  proud  that  he  cites  our 
record. 

The  address  follows: 

ADDRESS  BT  ROBXBT  C.  WEAVER,  AMtUnSTRATOa. 

Housing   and   Homk  Fekancx  Aohjct,   at 

GaOUNDBRXAKJNC  CXKXMONlX«  FC»  THX  Al^ 
LEGHXNT  CINTER.  PnTSBUBCH  HttTCW  HO- 
TKL,   PrTTSBTTRCH,    PA..   JUNX    10,    ift** 

A  Uttle  whUe  ago.  across  the  river  on  the 
North  Side,  some  of  us  took  part  in  a  well- 
known  rtte  caUed  a  ground  breakmg. 
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I  enjoyed  myself.  A  ground  breaking  Ib 
always  a  happy  occasion.  I  have  obserred 
this  since  childhood.  And  I  have  seen  this 
Joyous  ritual  performed  with  shovels — al- 
ways before  photographers,  of  oovirso — at  the 
dedication  of  almost  every  kind  of  building 
or  project  Imaginable  except  a  cemetery. 

I  cannot  remember  when  I  felt  so  much 
satisfaction  at  such  a  ceremony  as  I  did  this 
morning,  for  jomi  new  Allegheny  Center  Is 
the  shining  epitome  of  the  rebirth  of  ovir 
cities  that  Is  now  proceeding  fast  apace  across 
the  Nation. 

It  is  not  remarkable  alone  because  It 
promises  outstanding  excellence  In  design 
and  In  Its  mixture  of  townhouses  and  apart- 
ment buildings  with  shopping,  parking,  and 
office  facilities  within  walking  distance  of 
downtown. 

It  Is  more  than  that.  It  Is  a  symbol  of 
the  strength  and  vision  and  decency  of  our 
society  today,  and  lest  my  meaning  escape 
you,  let  me  say  I  refer  specifically  to  you  men 
and  women  In  this  room  today.  It  Is  Jiist 
such  people  as  you — and  others  like  you 
In  other  big  and  small  cities,  coast  to  coast — 
who  against  great  odds  are  redeveloping  our 
urban  manmade  environment  Into  places 
where  all  In  our  society  can  live  and  work 
and  play  as  they  should  be  able  to  In  the 
richest  and  freest  Nation  In  history. 

It  Is  particularly  satisfying  that  the  large 
new  urban  renewal  complex  dedicated  today 
should  be  located  In  this  great  dty.  Pitts- 
burgh Is  something  special,  to  me  as  well  as 
to  you.  Few  other  cities  Inspire  me  mc»'e  as 
Housing  Administrator  and  \n  performing 
my  responslbllltlee  in  the  removal  of  slums 
and  the  rebuilding  of  our  cltlee.  In  no  other 
dty  have  I  seen  a  more  Inspiring  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  harnessing 
Federal,  local  and  private  resources  and  ener- 
gies to  solve  critical  problems  of  urban  re- 
newal. 

And  I  think  it  la  particularly  significant 
that  Allegheny  Center  should  be  dedicated 
at  this  particular  time,  in  1904.  This  Is  a 
good  time  to  take  stock  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  In  Pittsburgh  and  what  It 
signifies.  Your  program  started  30  years  ago, 
6  yetuv  before  the  Federal  Qovernment 
initiated  Its  urban  renewal  program  under 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  Your  program  got 
oti  tx>  a,  brilliant  start  with  creation  of  your 
Allegheny  Conference  on  Ootnmunlty  De- 
velopment. Under  the  leadership  of  Oeneral 
Mellon  and  other  civic  leaders,  this  confer- 
ence went  to  work  to  reverse  the  tide  of  decay 
which  Plttsbiu^h  clearly  faced. 

Prior  to  1950  and  for  nearly  26  years,  no 
new  buildings  had  arisen  In  downtown  Pitts- 
burgh. Property  assessments  dropped  at  the 
rate  ot  $18  million  a  year.  The  city  was  en- 
gulfed In  smoke  and  was  In  constant  danger 
of  fioods.  The  North  Side  was  heading  for 
desolation  and  the  bankruptcy  of  business 
firms.  Thousands  of  Pittsburgh  families 
were  fleeing  the  city  to  the  suburbs  or  more 
distant  places. 

What  you  have  accomplished  In  20  yeaxs 
Is  nothing  short  of  remarkable. 

Fifteen  urban  redevelopment  and  renewal 
projects  have  been  completed  or  are  In  execu- 
tion. Enght  ol  them  have  been  financed 
without  Federal  aid. 

More  than  4,000  families  have  been  moved 
out  of  blighted  areas.  The  vast  majority 
of  them  have  been  relocated  successfully  in 
Improving  housing. 

Smoke  and  smog  and  the  danger  of  floods 
have  been  largely  eradicated. 

Large  and  small  industrial  companies  have 
been  helped  and  persuaded  not  to  flee  the 
city. 

Other  companies  have  been  attracted  to 
the  central  city  and  many  new  buildings 
have  been  constructed  In  or  near  the  re- 
newed areas. 

More  than  3.600  additional  public  housing 
units  have  been  built  or  are  going  up. 


A  good  start  has  been  made  to  provide 
bousing  for  middle -Income  families. 

New  civic  and  cultural  facilities  have  been 
erected  to  serve  the  entire  metropolitan 
area. 

Many  new  highways  and  parking  spaces 
have  been  built  to  ease  your  traffic  problems. 

City  revenues  have  risen  greatly.  Real 
estate  tax  revenues  have  tripled  in  the  re- 
newal areas  as  a  group. 

More  Jobs  have  been  created.  In  the  Gate- 
way Center  alone.  20,000  people  are  employed 
where  fewer  than  4.000  worked  In  the  same 
23  acres  16  years  ago.  The  urban  renewal 
program  In  Itself  creates  about  2.600  Jobs 
a  year  in  direct  employment,  plus  others 
In  manufacture  and   delivery  of  materials. 

And  equally  Important,  your  activities  have 
resulted  In  accomplishments  less  easily 
visualized: 

SeverEil  outstanding  organizations  have 
been  created  and  stafTed  with  professionals 
and  top  management  people  to  plan  for  prog- 
ress In  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County. 
These  Include  the  Urban  Redevelopment  Au- 
thority of  Pittsburgh,  the  city's  Department 
of  Planning,  the  Redevelopment  Authority 
of  Allegheny  County,  Action-Housing  Inc., 
and  the  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  Regional 
Planning  Commission. 

You  have  created  an  atmosphere  of  hope 
for  all  the  people  of  Pittsburgh — workers  and 
employers,  young  and  old.  rich  and  poor. 

You  have  created  an  unprecedented  at- 
mosphere of  coop>eratlon  and  mutual  re- 
spect— what  some  with  less  squeamishness 
than  I  might  call  "togetherness"— among 
many  people  who  in  other  circumstances  and 
In  other  cltlee  might  never  work  together. 
The  hatchet  has  been  buried  where  Pitts- 
burgh's welfare  Is  concerned — burled  under 
the  rubble  of  torn-down  slums  and  deep  un- 
derneath the  magnificent  new  buildings  that 
are  rising  In  the  city. 

In  this  year  of  national  election  fever  and 
partisan  politics,  one  marvels  at  the  degree 
of  cooperation  long  present  In  Pittsburgh  be- 
tween Republicans  and  Democrats,  labor  and 
business.  Some  of  you  may  not  know  that 
when  Governor  Lawrence  was  mayor  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Redevelopment  Authority  was 
created  he  appointed  three  Republican  mem- 
bers on  the  flve-man  board — and  that  same 
3  to  3  relationship  has  continued  ever 
since.  It  is  not  often  that  Democrats  like 
David  Lawrence  like  to  see  Republican  ma'- 
Jorltles,  but  he  was  convinced  that  the  busi- 
nessmen he  selected  would  have  success  in 
Inducing  private  capital  to  Invest  In  urban 
redevelopment.  And  these  Republicans  In 
turn  asked  the  mayor  to  become  chairman  of 
the  authority.  Governor  Lawrence  is  still  Its 
chairman,  as  well  as  Chairman  today  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity In  Housing. 

And  aside  from  being  apolitical.  Pitts- 
burgh's leading  citizens  have  put  aside  many 
other  differences  to  get  this  Job  underway. 
(I  cannot  say  "to  get  this  Job  done."  for  I 
foresee  that  it  will  never  get  done  com- 
pletely.) Active,  responsible  leadership  has 
come  from  all  sides — from  the  universities, 
the  church  groups,  labor  organizations,  re- 
altors and  chambers  of  commerce,  builders 
and  architects,  city  officials,  the  Negro  com- 
munity, and  business  and  financial  Interests. 

Ws  In  the  HHFA  and  our  constituent  agen- 
cies have  tried  our  best  to  help  you  in  this 
effort.  Though  some  of  your  greatest 
achievements  have  been  accomplished  with- 
out Federal  help,  yoxir  groups  have  long  since 
oome  to  realize  the  need  for  Federal  assist- 
ance In  this  field.  This  was  stated  clearly 
last  year  by  Carl  Jansen.  president  of  the 
Allegheny  Conference  and  chairman  of  Dravo 
Ck>rp.,  when  he  told  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives hearing:  "We  recognized  early  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  local  government  could 
not  finance  this  gigantic  Job  by  themselves. 
Here  was  and  Is  a  task  too  big  and  too  costly 


June  t9 

for  them  to  do  alone.  Federal  flnancUl  hd. 
was  and  Lb  essential."  ^9 

At  that  same  congressional  hearlnt  la^ 
fall,  Representative  Albert  Rains  faeartu.-? 
Barr,  Mr.  Jansen,  Adolph  Schmidt  S^ 
others,  and  then  summed  up  foe  ^IbmS 
what  the  Pittsburgh  lesson  shows. 

"Urban  renewal."  he  said,  "takes  tt 
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fMne  oppose  It  because  they  say  the  grasp- 
,J°Sld  «f  J^*"^  bureaucracy  strangle. 

""t^o^    It    bec^.they    cry_^t 


^•DtS 


for  \ffbian   renewal    are    a   shameful 


two  or  three  things  to  work.  First  of  alLimi 
must  get  politics  as  near  out  of  it  m  job 
can.  You  must  have  the  best  leader^^ 
in  the  business  conunimlty.  and  In  ordtrto 
make  It  really  go  you  must  do  a  real  sttUii. 
Job  to  the  people."  "~»Mif 

I  would  like  to  add  another  point  kboni 
what  you  have  accomplished.  What  you  h>n 
done  In  Pittsburgh  has  had  a  grmx  tad 
healthy  eflfect  elsewhere  in  the  country,  t 
understand  that  more  than  100  cities  Imm 
sent  their  officials  here  to  see  how  you  bgM 
managed  to  accomplish  so  much. 

Moreover,  testimony  by  several  of  yoq  to 
this  audience  at  a  Senate  hearing  held  b* 
Senator  Job  Claxk  here  7  years  ago  had  Its  tfl 
feet  on  the  Congress  In  Washlng^ton.  At  ti^tt 
time  only  about  91  billion  had  been  allocatsd 
out  of  $3  billion  authorized  for  urban  r». 
newal  since  1949.  Since  then  $2  billion  man 
has  been  authorized.  I  m\ut  regretfully  tdd 
that  almost  all  of  the  $4  billion  autborlMd  In 
urban  renewal  grants  to  date  is  used  up. 
The  administration  has  asked  Congress  for 
91.4  billion  more  for  allocations  over  th«  not 
2  years,  and  I  am  sure  I  don't  have  to  per- 
suade this  audience  of  the  need. 

The  need  Is  far  more  widespread  than  1 
years  ago  or  even  3  years  ago  when  I  becaou 
Housing  Administrator.  Many,  many  otbsr 
cities  now  want  to  do  what  you  are  doing. 
In  over  700  projects  currently  in  advanosd 
stages,  urban  renewal  is  clearing  slums. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  substandard 
housing  units  have  been  or  are  being  elimi- 
nated. More  than  150,000  families  have  tX» 
ready  been  relocated. 

There  Is  still  much  to  be  done — in  Pitts- 
burgh and  in  the  Nation — more  than  can  bs 
imagined.  Thirty-five  million  people  stUI 
live  In  slums.  Twenty-five  million  bavs  In- 
adequate  housing.  More  than  1^  million 
people — 550.000  families — an  waiting  for  As- 
cent low-rent  housing.  Traffic  congestion  is 
snarling  the  highways  around  metropolltaa 
areas. 

This  administration  has  only  begun  Itl 
great '  facelifting,  bousecleanlng.  and  build- 
ing operation  in  the  cities.  President  John- 
son last  January  reiterated  the  goal  of  "t 
decent  home  in  a  decent  neighborhood  for 
every  American."  He  has  asked  for  a  msai 
transit  program,  authorization  of  00,000  man 
low-rent  public  housing  units  for  each  of  ths 
next  4  years,  increased  housing  for  the  el- 
derly, more  special  assistance  for  persons  and 
businesses  displaced  by  urban  renewal,  and 
money  for  grants  to  States  for  the  establish- 
ment of  urban  public  service  training  and 
research  programs,  as  well  as  assistance  to 
private  developers  designed  to  upgrade  ths 
quality  of  future  Bubdlvlsions  and  to  nur- 
ture well-planned  large  new  conununltles. 

Whether  we  shall  get  the  needed  legislation 
for  these  programs  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress depends  on  how  much  time  is  used  up 
In  the  civil  rights  debate  and  on  how  mucb 
support  can  be  marshaled  behind  the  hous- 
ing and  community  development  bill.  Sup- 
port is  needed  because,  believe  it  or  not,  tSm% 
still  exists  a  hard  core  of  opposition  to  tlis 
ptu-pose  of  urban  renewal. 

Some  oppose  It  becaiise.  they  say,  they  ob- 
ject to  the  monumental  monotony  or  down- 
right ugliness  oi  urban  redevelofMnent. 

Some  oppose  it  on  the  grounds  that  tt 
shoves  poor  people  out  of  the<r  homes  ia 
neighborhoods  where  they  own  homes  and 
have  longtime  backgroiinds. 

Some  oppose  it  because  they  say  urban  !•• 
newal  only  temporarily  stems  blight  and  dOM 
not  prevent  eventual  decay. 


Surts  of  Federal  revenues  

•^e  oppose  it  because  they  «>««  *J;°™ 
JSTsjeas  a^feel  no  sense  of  responslbUlty 
jriSng  the  costs  and  responslbUltles  of 

"SSie'^op^  it  because  they  are  confirmed 
-.^banlt^Twho  feel  that  urban  renewal 
Sn^t*  only  those  who  live  In  deteriorating 
— ntral  cities. 

fliere  are  many  ways  to  answer  such  argu- 
ments but  I  submit  that  here  In  Pittsburgh 
tedsT  one  answer  alone  suffices.  And  that 
ISwer  is  Allegheny  Center  and  the  rest  of 
TOUT  urban  renewal  effort. 

No  one  who  has  seen  the  plans  for  Alle- 
Aenv  Center  can  charge  that  Itj  design  lacks 
merit  Architects  Deeter  &  Ritchie  have  cre- 
ated a  great  assemblage  of  townhouses  and 
hlKh-rtse  apartments  to  be  buUt  around  a  20- 
««  center  for  shopping,  entertainment,  and 
ofllce»— all  this  over  a  2.300-car  garage 
Thus  there  will  be  provided  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  a  healthy,  vibrant,  and  exciting 
community  which  will  symbolliie  the  rcnata- 
■tnce  of  this  area. 

And  the  design  of  the  8 -acre  square 
in  ths  center  of  thta  984  million  center  is  an 
ouUtandlng  story  In  Itself.  Allegheny  Pub- 
lic Square  will  be  built  from  a  design  chosen 
in  an  International  architectural  competi- 
tion which  drew  306  entries  from  this  coun- 
try and  abroad.  It  Is  the  first  public  square 
design  competition  to  be  staged  to  an  urban 
renewal  area  In  the  United  States.  As  Urban 
Renewal  ConmUssloner  WUttam  Slayton 
polnu  out:  '"This  is  significant  »>ecauss  it 
■bows  that  urljan  renewal  offers  the  oppor- 
tuiUty  for  achieving  urt>an  design  as  no  other 
program  does — that  good  urban  design  Is  a 
desirable  end  In  ItseU."  It  also  demonstrates 
the  soundness  of  large-scale  land  assembly 
as  a  sine  qua  non  for  creative  design  in  core 
areas. 

I  particularly  want  to  congratulate  the 
winner  of  that  competition,  William  N.  Bre- 
ger.  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Archi- 
tectural Design  at  Pratt  Institute  in  Brook- 
lyn. NY.,  as  well  as  Architect  David  J.  Bond, 
planning  director  of  Plttsbtirgh's  Urban  Re- 
development Authority,  who  conceived  the 
oompetltlon  as  an  opportunity  for  urban  de- 
signers to  express  their  Ideas  and  phlloeo- 
phles  in  the  development  of  a  modern  pub- 
lic square.  Professor  Breger  and  his  two  as- 
sociates did  me  a  personal  favor  In  this  con- 
nection since  their  success  here  furnished 
me  with  vital  material  for  the  commence- 
ment address  which  I  gave  at  Pratt  Institute 
last  Friday. 

But  all  of  you  are  to  be  congratulated  that 
roch  a  competition  was  held  because  during 
tbe  rest  of  fova  lives  you  will  be  able  to  en- 
Joy  the  beauties  of  the  square.  More  than 
that,  your  children  and  your  grandchildren 
wlU  applaud  the  wisdom  and  courage  you 
are  displaying  at  this  period  which  is  so 
erlUcal  for  the  futvu-e  of  your  city.  And 
while  I  am  being  so  generous  with  my  con- 
gratulations. I  believe  I  will  reserve  a  small 
•bare  for  Conunlssloner  Slayton  and  myself, 
for  we  gave  our  approval  to  the  use  of  public 
funds  for  this  competition. 

Allegheny  Center  Is  also  the  answer  to  the 
charge  that  slum  clearance  bulldozes  down 
much  good  standard  housing  and  displaces 
homeowners  with  deep  roots  In  the  com- 
munity, or  that  those  displaced  are  not  re- 
located in  decent  homes. 

This  has  been  a  rundown  neighborhood 
with  a  low  incidence  of  homeownership  and 
a  high  incidence  of  transience.  It  was,  and 
to  a  degree  still  is,  an  area  of  old  homes 
partitioned  Into  roominghouses.  Among 
those  relocated  thus  far  are  313  families  and 
more  than  1,000  single  persons.  And  where 
have  the  displaced  families  gone?  Of  the 
>13.  54  percent  are  In  decent  rental  units, 
IT  percent  have  bought  standard  bouses,  10 


percent  are  in  low-rent  public  housing,  12 
percent  have  moved  out  ot  the  city  or  can- 
not be  traced,  and  only  7  percent  have  re- 
located In  substandard  housing  after  refus- 
ing aid  in  f^nrwng  standard  dwellings. 

Allegheny  Center  Is  surely  the  answer  to 
those  of  faint  spirit  who  believe  blight  will 
overcome  our  cities  no  matter  what  we  do 
to  save  them.  No  one  In  his  right  mind  who 
has  studied  the  many  surveys  on  which  this 
center  U  based  could  believe  it  will  not  be 
a  great  success  In  aU  of  lU  pxu-poses — for 
shopping,  for  entertainment,  for  housing,  for 
parking,  and  for  employment. 

Allegheny  Center  is  the  answer,  too,  to  the 
charge  that  the  Federal  Government  Is  call- 
iBg  all  the  shots.  Too  many  of  you  had  too 
many  decisions  to  make  and  too  much  to  do 
with  this  big  new  78-acre  community  to  ac- 
cept the  notion  that  my  friends  and  I  in 
Washington  dictated  this  center. 

Allegheny  Center  Is  the  answer  to  those 
who  object  to  waste  of  Federal  funds  for 
urban  renewal.  In  this  center,  the  Federal 
share  of  the  total  984  million  cost  Is  916 '^ 
million.  That  hardly  seems  exorbitant  to 
make  possible  a  960  million  Investment  by 
Alumlnm  Company  of  America  and  Its  ptu^- 
ners  in  this  venture — and  to  create  a  new 
core  which  in  time  will  spread  out  into  the 
surrounding  North  Side  and  Induce  other 
investors  to  build.  Nationally,  we  know  that 
urban  renewal  Is  generating  private  Invest- 
ment many  times  the  amoimt  of  public 
funds  expended.  For  478  projects  Involving 
about  91%  billion  in  Federal  grants,  esti- 
mated private  Investment  wlU  be  about  97»4 
blUlon  and  other  $3  blUlon  wlU  come  In 
public    redevelopment    expenditures. 

Allegheny  Center  may  also  be  ths  answer 
to  a  few  who  represent  rural  Interests  and 
believe  that  they  conflict  with  urban  rede- 
velopment. Market  studies  Indicate  that 
not  a  few  people  who  will  come  to  this  cen- 
ter's shopping  and  these  entertainment  fa- 
cilities win  travel  from  as  far  away  as  Ohio 
and  West  Virginia.  The  Impact  it  will  have 
will  in  time  affect  attitudes  in  rural  areas 
far  beyond  the  borders  of  Allegheny  County. 
And  finally,  Allegheny  Center  will,  I  hope, 
along  with  all  the  other  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams In  Pittsburgh,  affect  the  attitudes 
of  many  of  those  who  live  In  your  many 
suburban  communities  who  have  felt  that 
what  happens  In  downtown  Pittsburgh  Is  of 
no  concern  to  them.  In  the  p>erlod  from 
1950  to  1980,  over  60.000  people  left  this  city 
to  move  to  the  suburbs.  I  am  sure  that 
many  at  the  families  who  move  Into  the 
1,600  apartments  and  townhouses  In  the 
new  center  across  the  river  will  be  moving 
back  from  the  suburbs.  And  the  reason  they 
will  do  this  la  because  this  program  and 
thU  project  afford  wider  housing  and  busi- 
ness location  choices  to  free  men  In  a  free 
society. 

As  significant  as  Allegheny  Center  Is,  I 
would  not  endorse  It  as  strongly  as  I  do,  were 
it  the  total  urban  renevral  effort  of  the  city. 
It  represents  sound  planning  and  redevelop- 
ment only  because  It  is  part  of  a  much 
larger  and  more  diversified  urban  renewal 
jjrogram.  It  is  supplemented  by  an  expanded 
public  housing  program,  by  a  significant  and 
precedent-making  moderate-Income  develop- 
ment on  vacant  land — East  Hills  Park,  and 
additional  reasonably  priced  construction,  by 
an  ever-exp>andlng  rehabilitation  program. 

Urban  renewal,  as  I  see  it,  cannot  restrict 
its  efforts  to  providing  commercial  and  busi- 
ness redevelopment  and  housing  for  the  more 
affluent.  It  must  also  provide  and  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  significant  supply  of  decent 
housing — new  and  rehabilitated — at  prices 
which  are  within  the  means  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  families,  as  well.  To 
achieve  such  results,  HHFA,  through  FHA, 
Fannie  Mae,  PHA.  and  URA,  are  developing 
effective  tools  for  realizing  these  objectives. 
And  we  are  Increasingly  encouraging  and  re- 
quiring that  urban  renewal  face  up  to  the 
total  housing  needs  of  the  comnxunltles  In 
which  it  operates. 


We  realize  that  if  the  central  cities  are  to 
be  healthy  and  vital,  they  must  have  a  sound 
economic  base.  This  has  been  facilitated.  In 
large  part,  by  the  successful  redevelopment 
of  the  Gateway  Center  In  yo\n-  city.  It  re- 
quires not  only  commercial  and  hotel  facil- 
ities but  also  Industrial  and  research  parks. 
All  are  a  vital  concern  of  urban  renewal,  and 
they  afford  not  only  significant  sources  of 
employment,  but  also  a  tax  basis  which  pro- 
vides a  needed  soxirce  of  revenue  to  enable 
the  city  to  finance,  in  part,  the  many  costly 
services  it  must  provide  for  its  residents. 
It  is  my  objective  to  encourage  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  the  revltallzatlon  of 
lu-ban  centers.  We  havs  had  the  active 
cooperation  of  Pittsburgh  In  this  effort.  In 
the  years  ahead,  yoxir  strong  leadership, 
personified  by  Bob  Pease.  Bemle  Loahbough. 
and  others  I  have  mentioned,  as  well  as  hun- 
dreds not  named.  wrlU  develop  a  better  Pitts- 
burgh and  an  urban  renewal  program  which 
also  meets  the  hiunan  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

I  have  purposely  left  to  the  end  to  ac- 
knowledge the  debt  we  aU  must  feel  we  owe 
Alcoa,  not  only  for  its  sponsorship  and  far- 
sighted  planning  of  Allegheny  Center  but 
for  its  other  contributions  to  urban  renewal 
here  and  elsewhere. 

It  Is  the  sponsor  of  outstanding  residential 
and  commercial  buildings  in  many  cities — 
In  its  real  estate  developments  which  have 
a  gross  book  value  of  9368  million.  Alcoa 
has  used  our  Utle  I  financing  under  the 
Housing  Act  to  build  the  Washington  Plasa 
apartment  towers  in  ths  Lower  Hill  renewal 
area  here,  to  finance  tliree  aaultlmilUoB- 
dollar  apartment  urban  renewal  projects  In 
New  York  City,  and  others  In  Phlla<Mphla 
and  San  FrancUco.  Alcoa  Is  also  sponsor  of 
the  James  Whltcomb  Riley  Center  In  Indi- 
anapolis, a  redevelopment  project  financed 
with  private  funds. 

It  is  fortimate.  Indeed,  that  enlightened 
management  at  Alcoa — as  well  as  at  Bqai- 
table  Life  and  other  large  companies  wrlth 
great  financial  strength — ^have  seen  fit  to 
move  into  the  urban  renewal  program.  I 
am  most  pleased  to  see  corporations  like 
these  become  long-term  Investors  In  this  im- 
dertaklng,  for  this  assures  better  designed 
communities  and  gives  us  greater  resources 
to  redevelop  ovu-  cities. 

As  President  Johnson  said  In  his  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  sp>eech  May  23:  "The  &ol\i- 
tlon  to  I  our  urban]  problems  does  not  rest 
on  a  massive  program  In  Washington,  nor 
can  it  rely  solely  on  the  strained  resource* 
of  local  authority.  They  require  us  to  cre- 
ate new  concepts  of  cooperation — a  creative 
federalism — between  the  National  Capital 
and  the  leaders  of  local  conununltles." 

But  with  all  due  respect  to  the  President. 
I  believe  that  I  will  give  the  last  word  to  one 
of  you  here  today — Leon  E.  Hickman,  execu- 
tive vice  president  and  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  of  Alcoa.  In  a  recent 
talk,  Mr.  Hickman  summed  up  Alcoa's  posi- 
tion this  way : 

"Alcoa  Is  In  tu-ban  redevelopment  up  to  its 
neck.  Like  most  people,  we  are  learning  the 
hard  way.  We  have  the  conviction  that  ur- 
ban renewal  Is  essential  If  o\ir  cities  are  to 
siu-vlve,  and  that  Alcoa  can  play  a  construc- 
tive role  In  that  battle  and,  at  the  same 
time,  bring  home  to  Its  shareholders  a  rea- 
sonable return  on  their  Investment." 


Our  Senate  Teeter9 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday,  June  18, 1984 

Mr.    MICHEL.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
unanimous  consent  I  wish  to  Insert  In 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing editorial  entitled  "Our  Senate  Tee- 
ters/' appearing  In  the  June  16,  1964,  edi- 
tion of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star: 

OXJK    SENATK   TtXTTRS 

Well.  It  would  seem  that  they  have  done  it. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  Just  found  the  constitution  of  the  State 
of  IlUnola  (and  most  other  States)  to  be  un- 
constitutional. (Actually  It  waa  New  York, 
but  It  applies  equally,  here  ) 

Indeed,  by  the  same  process  of  reasoning, 
if  applied  to  the  Federal  Government,  they 
seem  to  have  found  that  the  US  Constitu- 
tion Is  In  violation  of  Itself. 

For  they  have  rxiled  It  unconstitutional 
to  have  a  Senate  based  on  geography  and  not 
on  population. 

We  have  already  managed,  here  In  Illinois, 
to  destroy  representative  government  In  the 
bouse  of  representatives  by  wrecking  all 
existing  districts  and  so  having  to  elect  the 
house  In  an  at-large  election  In  which  the 
very  staggering  numbers  and  total  anonymity 
of  most  of  the  candidates  makes  selective 
voting  and  Intelligent  voting  both  completely 
impossible. 

Now.  It  seems,  our  senate  district.s  are 
really  Illegal  to  boot. 

On  the  basis  of  this  ruling  the  whole 
business  of  two  houses  to  the  legislature 
becomes  a  bit  ridiculous,  and  mir  minority 
vote  rule  even  more  so. 

Meanwhile,  the  obviously  •unconstitu- 
tional" In  equity  of  the  present  township 
system  for  voting  at  the  county  level  con- 
tinues but  with  an  obviously  short  life. 

There  Is  little  left  of  the  Illinois  constitu- 
tion but  shreds,  j^nd  pretty  ml.serable  shreds 
at  that. 

We  have  to  rebuild  a  sensible  constitution 

for  this  State,  and  after  they  finished  meet- 

'ing     the     constitutional     requirements     for 

redlstrlctlng — a  complete  breakdown — we  can 

hardly  trust  the  politicians  with  the  task. 

The  only  thing  that  they  have  proved  Is 
a  great  instinct  for  survival  and  maintain- 
ing themselves  In  office  We  need  three 
representatives  from  Peoria  County  to 
Springfield,  and  a  senator  there  In  the  bar- 
gain about  the  same  way  the  next  district 
needs  a  quartet,  too 

With  the  whole  legislative  system  here  al- 
ready a  wreck,  as  most  voters  will  discover 
graphically  on  their  next  trip  to  the  polls, 
we  need  a  constitutional  ct>nventlon  for 
which  we  can  pick  responsible  delegates  to 
get  a  new  and  proper  constitution  drawn 

But,  you  know  whaf 

The  only  way  we  can  do  that  Is  by  dele- 
gates from  each  of  the  present  senate  dis- 
tricts—  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  Just 
made  them  In  violation  of  the  Constitution 

So  the  comic  opera  situation  comes  full 
circle 

Our  State  constitution  Is  outside  the  law. 
and  our  means  of  preparing  a  new  one  Is 
also  outside  the  rule  of  constltutujnal   law. 

Maybe  England  will  have  to  take  us  back, 
and  we  can  start  over 

Meanwhile.  If  you  think  all  this  150  years 
of  nonlegal  State  f;overnment  will  get  you 
your  taxes  refunded — -or  If  It  will  even  inter- 
rupt or  slow  down  either  taxes  or  State  ex- 
penditures—you   are    dreaming. 


Commencement  Address  of  Mr.  Paul 
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Thursday.  June  18.  1964 

Mr.  BARRY.     Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Paul 
Mellon,    distinguished    president    of    the 


National  Gallery  of  Art  and  leader  in 
the  fields  of  banking,  education,  science, 
and  sports,  delivered  a  memorable  ad- 
dress to  the  graduates  of  Foxcroft  School, 
Middleburg,  Va.,  last  week.  Its  message 
is  universal  and  one  which  will  long  be 
remembered. 

The  commencement  address,  which  I 
was  privileged  to  hear,  typified  this  gen-  • 
tleman  whose  efforts  have  given  so  much 
pleasure  and  opportunity  to  the  people 
of  the  Nation.  Summoning  from  the  ex- 
periences of  his  distinguished  and  suc- 
cessful career,  his  sensitive  appreciation 
for  all  surrounding  him,  his  message  was. 
indeed,  a  stirring  experience  for  gradu- 
ates and  parents  alike  who  were  privi- 
leged to  be  present.  I,  today,  conmiend 
it  to  the  attention  of  this  body  as  a 
model  for  future  commencement  ad- 
dresses for  many  years  to  come: 

COMMENCKMENT     ADDRESS     BY     PAUL     MELLON, 

FoxcRotT   ScHotiL.   Middleburg,   V.a  ,   June 

8. 1964 

Mls.s  AflkiiL-i  Miss  Charlotte,  distinguished 
faculty,  hidie.s  and  gentlemen,  foxes  and 
hound.s 

I 

When  I  accepted  this  attractive  invitation 
tf)  talk  to  you  today.  I  was  determined  to 
avoid  some  of  the  worst  features  of  other 
commencement  addresses  I  myself  have 
hpiud  I  w;ls  al.so  determined  to  shun  some 
of  the  errtirs  I  myself  have  made  over  the 
years  in  varluU-s  pompous  private  speeches  to 
a  much  smaller  and  more  critical  Foxcroft 
audience,  my  wife,  and   two  daughters. 

You  are  expecting  of  course,  that  I'll  talk 
t<>day  aijout  one  of  the  following :  The  bomb, 
war,  fallout,  Russia,  China.  Cuba,  Vietnam, 
rampant  nationalism,  undeveloped  countries, 
racial  tensions,  disappearing  wildlife,  soil 
conservation,  water  pollution,  air  pollution, 
food  pollution,  the  population  explosion,  the 
knowledge  explosion,  education  (someone 
said  the  other  day  that  by  1965  there  were 
going  to  be  more  college  students  than  there 
are  people*.  Automation  (don't  look  now 
the  computors  are  gaining  on  us).  Then,  of 
course,  there  la  Juvenile  delinquency,  traffic 
deaths,  mental  health.  Illiteracy,  poverty, 
politics,  pep  pllLs,  lltterbug.s,  and  teenagers 
It's  a  little  as  though  the  old  rhyme  of  R  L 
Stevenson : 
"  "The  world  Is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things 

I'm  sure  we  should  all  be  happy  as  Kings' 

hits  been  changed  to  - 

Ttic    world    is    so    full    of    destruction    and 

terror 
It  must  be  a  vast,  cosmologlcal  error."  " 

.So  becaiuse  these  things  face  you  every  day 
In  your  morning  paper,  and  since  you  are  In- 
telligent young  people,  I'm  not  going  to  re- 
peat how  ghastly  and  Imminent  and  serious 
they  all  are 

Now  many  of  these  problems  have  always 
been  with  us.  Many  of  them  always  will. 
Many  will  eventually  be  solved.  You  and  I 
Win  naturally  try  to  do  what's  right  and  In- 
telligent, what  we  can,  to  help.  But  we  can't 
guarantee  that,  some  day.  some  maniac  may 
not  start  dropping  bombs  and  end  civiliza- 
tion. We  will  try.  as  re;isonable.  although 
somewhat  apprehensive  human  beings,  to 
have  laws  p;issed  to  prevent  our  food  and 
water  from  being  full  of  fallout,  arsenic,  de- 
tergents, or  DDT.  We  will  try  to  persuade 
others  (probably  with  little  success)  not  to 
have  so  many  babies.  But  none  of  us  will, 
slnglehandedly.  save  the  world.  There's  no 
harm  In  trying,  of  course.  If  we  keep  a  sense 
of  proportion :  which  really  means,  a  sense 
of  humor 

In  addition  to  these  world  worries,  you  will 
always  be  nibbled  at  by  a  hoet  of  personal 
problems — what  Hamlet  called  "the  heart- 
aches, and  the  thousand  natural  shockB  that 
flesh    Is    heir    to."      Death*.   Illnesses  of  self. 


friends,  family:  emotional  dl8app<totn»«rt. 
bitter  failures,  sad  dlsllluslonments  m^» 
problems— to  say  nothing  of  cancelled  iSSZ 
flights,    nervous    indigestion.    h«™    *_^ 


flights. 

wetting  puppies,  measles,  and  early  in^C^" 
married  life,  burned  dinners  and  angrr  hn^ 
bands.  *^'  "'''■ 

Most  of  this  you  are  going  to  have  to  tsk. 
In  your  stride,  as  people  have  alwayi  dM« 
For  your  own  sakes.  for  your  children's  «^' 
there  Is  an  Inherent  duty  to  be  aware  to 
do  something,  to  care.  The  only  thing  that 
I  want  to  add  today  Is  something  I  think 
many  people  tend  Instead  to  subtract  tS« 
is  the  element  of.  the  principle  of,  Plea«iu» 
I  have  the  feeling  that  all  of  us.  but  par 
ticularly  the  young  who  are  more  aptat 
learning,  should  pay  more  attention  tn  their 
lives  to  personal  enjoyment*,  personal  inter- 
ests,  not  only  U)  the  pursuit  of  happine^ 
but  to  the  accomplishment  of  happineu 
By  this  I  mean  pleasure  and  happine*  oc 
many  kinds,  but  perhaps  they  can  be  dlrldwi 
into  two  main  categories,  sensual  and  cul- 
tural. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  gaining  today 
what  you  might  call  a  sackcloth  and  ashes 
psychology.  I  have  heard  so  many  warn- 
ings to  the  young  about  all  the  problenu 
and  pitfalls  and  responsibilities  In  today's 
world,  that  I  wanted.  Just  for  the  record,  to 
give  a  fair  picture  of  the  other  side.  You 
might  cal  lit  "equal  time."  I  would  aay  it 
was  Just  as  important  to  enjoy  youraelvM 
Uxtay  as  ever  before  •  •  •  to  plan  your 
leisure  as  you  should  plan  yoiu-  work  and 
responsibilities,  so  that  fun,  and  laughter, 
the  contemplation  of  beauty,  and  relaxed 
loving  kindness  become  Just  as  Important 
as  boring  social  conventionality  or  hard-won 
financial  securtly  I'm  not  talking  about 
the  old  chestnut:  "Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry, 
for  tomorrow  we  die,"  nor  the  equally 
nauseating  one:  "Enjoy  yourself  It'a  later' 
than  you  think"  It  Is  more  a  protect  oo 
my  part  against  what  I  consider  to  be  an 
overseriousness  and  overconsclentlousnese 
on  the  part  of  many  parents,  educators,  and 
the  clergy.  It  comes  from  the  Lord  knows 
where  •  •  •  unrealized  purlUnlsm,  the 
shadows  of  the  great  wars,  the  Increase  In 
p.seudolntellectuallty  In  the  middle  and 
iipper  classes,  the  onrush  of  many  undigested 
and  misunderstood  scientific  Ideas:  I  don't 
really  know  from  where. 

BuC  I  do  know  that  the  cult  of  Intellect, 
of  Intellect  divorced  entirely  from  emotion, 
of  pure  Intellect  refined  to  Its  brlUlant  but 
ley  splendor,  has  somehow  swept  over  the 
world  with  a  dismaying,  chilling  effect. 

I  am  not  antl-lntellectual,  and  no  one 
appreciates  the  extraordinary  achievements 
and  mlracxilous  Intricacies  of  modern  scien- 
tific and  philosophical  thought  more  than 
I  do,  though  as  a  layman,  and  from  afar. 
No  one  Is  more  fascinated  and  amazed  by 
modern  psychological  and  sociological  dis- 
coveries and  concepts  as  well.  And  I  make 
no  distinction  between  the  dangers  of  ovcr- 
Intellectuallty  whether  in  the  realm  of 
science  or  the  humanities.  Romeo  and  Juliet 
too  finely  dissected  is  as  dry  and  dead  as  a 
scientist's  dlsseratlon  on  Infrared  8p)ectr» 
of  hlgh-bolllng  substances  in  Inert  matrices. 
All  such  studies  are  Important  In  their  place, 
but  both  art  and  science  are  more  than  the 
sum  of  these  abstruse  researches. 

I  find  myself  In  agreement  with  C.  P. 
Snow  In  his  book  "The  Two  Cultures,"  who 
seee  a  tragic  cleavage  between  science  and  the 
humanities  which  Is  the  more  sad  because 
It  Is  fundamentally  artificial  and  unreal. 
Both  art  and  science  are  different  aspect*  of 
the  same  urgent  need  of  man  to  search  for 
truth,  and  each  produces  Its  own  byproduct* 
of  truth,  such  as  beauty,  order  and  propor- 
tion. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  then.  In  our 
search  for  truth,  which  Is  another  name  for 
reality  (as  well  as  In  our  search  for  econooUe 
and  political  security) .  many  people  seem  *> 
have  forgotten  the  purpose  of  pleasure,  ct 
the   simple   enjoyment   of  slmiple   thing*  Ul 


*-tr  dally  lives.  I  put  sensual  pleasvn-es 
S^tiay  not  because  I  think  they  are  the 
^^♦^Dortant,  but  because  they  seem  to 
•ft  SC^oit  neglected.  And  I  speak  of 
!i!?.  rltural  pleasure*,  not  selfish  over- 
SSjen^es      or^lld  bacchanalian  exclt*- 

T^ak  of  eating  and  drinking  In  a  slow 

tS^A  in  a  quiet  place,  with  a  friend  or 
!!?  l^d  a  glass  of  sunple  wine  I  speak 
JTuirenJoyment  of  the  country,  of  nature 
f^'  I  know  that  many  of  you  who  ride 
•  d  hunt  and  have  lived  In  this  beauUful 
!frt  of  Virginia  know  what  I  mean  •  * 
P^tv  mSnlng  In  October  with  the  air 
l^Zxl^  corn  m  golden  hillocks  In 
^hwvested  fields,  the  trees  turning  to 
£!n^  yTllow,  scarlet,  and  gold,  the  deep- 
!!Sri>ell-llke  wave  of  hound  cries  coming 
SSft^e  woods,  the  far  horn  and  Its  echo 
I^a  distant  tallyho.  And  speaking  of  the 
!^i  of  hunting,  let's  not  forget  the  warmth 
S^a  hot^up  of  tea,  or  a  toddy,  or  both^ 
2«1  a  long  hot  bath,  after  a  long  cold,  wet 

**The  Joys-of -nature  lUt  Is  endless:  The 
■meU  of  pine  woods,  the  warmth  of  a 
Zny  beach,  a  fine,  blue  day  at  sea.  a  gar- 
M^-s  brlKht  explosion  of  fiowers  and  scents 
Se  dLp  p-eennes.  of  a  summer  field  of 
^  arid  clover,  gulls  over  the  dunes^  and 
^nr  dune-grass,  cascades,  cool  ferny 
TlaS  trout  streams,  and  snowcapped 
S^^talns  on  distant  horizons  «^n  Jhrough 
^  clearest,  most  Uanslucent  air  Wl  d 
nole^^^bows,  to  see,  to  hear,  to  smell, 
J^ITte  to  feel-these  are  privileges  aU  too 
St^^eglected.  or  even  forgotten  In  our 
priScupftlon  with  being  students,  or  wrlt- 
?^  b^Llness  people,  or  lawyers,  or  critics, 
or  even  mothers  and  fathers  ,   ,v,»   pv 

Tou  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  the  ex- 
pansion of  leisure  time  and  the  need  to  use 
it^Tell  but  so  often  the  suggestions  seem 
to  imply  a  desperate  substitution  of  "un- 
SeS^ul  labor  for  what  was  "'^tlsfylng 
work  What  we  often  really  need  U  an  hour 
alone  to  dream,  to  contemplate  or  simply 
to  feel  the  sun.  What  this  country  n«eds  Is 
a  rood  6-cent  reverie 

All  of  you  know  I'm  not  suggesting  you 
dent  turn  up  at  college  next  fall,  or  that 
you  avoid  Jobs,  or  neglect  your  future  hus- 
bands   and    children    and    become    beach- 
comers.    What  I  plead  with  you  to  doJ«^ 
look  at  whatever  leisure  the  future  brings 
you,  and   at  your  duties  and  work  and  re- 
sponsibilities, with  a  real  sense  of  value  and 
proportion.    Not  to  Indulge  or  pamper  your- 
ielves,  only  to  do  unto  yourselves  what  you 
would   like   others   to    do   unto    you 
that    is,    to    treat    yourselves    with    kindness 
and    consideration    and    sympathy.    And    al- 
though  we  know   with  Emerson  that     Life 
is  real,   Ufe   is   earnest ",    It  Is   also  deeply 
enlovable  and  beautiful  and  satisfactory  at 
tlm^.    and    yes.    even    very    gay.    and    very 
funny       There    are    even    times    when    we 
might  remember  the  lines  of  another  poet, 
A    E    Houseman. 

"Oh,  'tis   Jesting    dancing,  drinking 
Spins  the  heavy  world  around  " 
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Which  reminds  me  that  In  my  lists  of 
pleasures  I  seem  to  have  left  out  the  at- 
tractions and  charms  of  the  opposite  sex. 
I  really  hadn't  forgotten.  But  there  Is  m 
you  know,  a  nice  but  Illusory  convention 
that  people  as  old  as  commencement  speak- 
ers oVas  young  as  schoolgirls,  don't  know 
about  things  like  that.  Somehow  the 
moralist*  and  psychologists  have  oV^'^h- '',! 
from  the  realm  of  humanities  and  made  it 
hito  a  pure  science.  It  reminds  me  of  a 
remark  of  a  charming  but  elderly  and  ec- 
centric EnglUh  woman  I  knew  years  ago, 
who  said  that  "strawbemee  and  cream  are 
so  delicious.  It's  remarkable  the  world  hasn  t 
made  them  Into  a  sin." 


My  other  category  of  pleasures  I  caU  cxil- 
tuxal      I  refer  not  only  to  the  practice   at 
and  enjoyment  of  the  arts,  and  Uterature. 
but  also  to  the  enjoyment  of  any  Intellectual 
oomplex  or  body  of  knowledge  which  Is  a^  ve 
and  meaningful.    It  of  course  has  to  be  alive 
and  meaningful  to  you.  something  that  you 
feel  drawn  to  and  excited  by  and  that  sorne- 
how  becomes  part  of  yourself.    This  can  In- 
clude everything  from  music,  painting,  sculp- 
ture the  dance,  to  a  flirtation  with  the  newer 
mathematics,  or  even  a  serious  romance  with 
the  astounding  and  seemingly  unreal  world 
of  physics  and  astrophysics.     I  congratulate 
those  of  you  who  are  going  to  college,  for  it 
wlU   give  you   a  deeper  appreciation  of   the 
complexity  of  the  real  world  and  the  wor Id 
of    thought,   which   Is  equally  real       It   will 
sharpen  your  minds  and  deepen  your  whole 
human  Insight  In  preparation  for  everything 
in  the  future:  Jobs,  careers,  marriage,  parent- 
hood      But   there   are   those    who   wont   be 
KOlng  to  college,  by  choice  or  by  chance,  and 
I  say  to  them  especially  that  college  Isn't  the 

only  answer. 

There  Is  also  the  book.     Reading  Is  a  col- 
lege that  you  can  and  should  attend  all  your 
life   and  one  that  you  can  always  enjoy,  be- 
cause the  courses  are  unlimited,  the  teach- 
ers are  from  every  century  and  every  coun- 
try   and  the  choices  are  utterly  yours.     You 
know    in  English  universities  they  don't  aay 
they    study    history    or    English    or    mathe- 
matics, they  say  we  are  reading  history  or 
English  or  mathematics.     It   Is  well  under- 
stood that  reading  Is  basic  to  learning  and 
really  Is  learning.     And  whether  your  Inter- 
est   18   wholly    artistic    or   wholly    poetic    or 
wholly    musical    or    wholly   scientific  • 
further    acquaintanceship    with    the    great 
minds  and  the  great  debates  and  the  great 
works  of  art  of  the  past,  as  well  as  continued 
Bllmpses  into  the  vital  new  discoveries  and 
fantastic  dreams  of  the  present  will  always, 
and  I  return  to  my  theme,  give  you  pleasure. 
A  very  wise  man  named  John  Cowper  Powys 
said  In  a  book  called  "The  Meaning  of  Cul- 
ture "  "Cultvire  Is  what  U  left  over  after  you 
have  forgotten  everything  you  definitely  set 
out  to  learn." 

None  of  you  with  your  Intelligence,  and 
with  your  excellent  education  so  far,  can  af- 
ford to  neglect  the  continuous  cultivation 
of  knowledge.  Including  reading,  talking,  arid 
observing;  nor  should  you  fall  to  realize.  In 
the  end,  the  Joys  and  satisfactions  of  the  end 
product,  culture.  Of  course,  the  sensual 
pleasures  and  the  sultural  pleasures  are  often 
inseparable.  The  hnpact  of  the  five  senses, 
the  Images  stored  away  In  memory  of  the 
beauties  and  sounds  and  colors  In  nature  and 
In  art  the  warm  glow  of  friendship  and  the 
deeper  feelings  of  love  and  affection  (yes, 
and  even  feelings  of  hate  and  rebellion), 
must  always  serve  to  heighten,  and  reinforce, 
and  give  luminosity  and  body  to  abstract 
thoughts  or  to  purely  Intellectual  Images 
and  symbols. 

The  sudden  recognition  of  order  and  pro- 
portion in  nature  or  in  science  or  in  art. 
the  infinitely  Intricate  delicacy  and  preci- 
sion of  a  snowflake  or  the  extraordinary  ex- 
actitude of  a  man-projected  orbit  In  outer 
space,  both  are  Images  of  beauty  and  reality 
which  can  be  highly  exciting  and  emotional- 
ly satisfying.  It  is  in  realms  like  these  that 
both  science  and  nature  Join  In  art.  And 
most  happy  wUl  be  she  or  he  who  out  of 
respect  and  kindness  and  reverence  for  them- 
selves have  learned  first  of  all  to  see  and  hear 
and  smell  and  feel,  and  then  to  explore  the 
regions  of  the  Intellect,  what  another  poet 
has  called  the  calm  Acropolis  of  thought. 

These  Ideas  seem  to  be  Important  to  you  as 
individuals,  as  Individuals  with  tremendous 
potentlalltleB  of  growth  and  learning  and 
imagination.  But  they  are  all  the  more  im- 
portont  because  you  also  have  It  almost 
WhoUy  in  your  power  to  encourage  and  mould 


the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  next  genera- 
tion.   You  are  the  real  inheritors  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  curators  of  Its  art  and  Intellect. 
Anyone  who  might  stlU  be  Inclined  to  mini- 
mize or  doubt  the  tremendous  influence  for 
good  or  evU  of  the  mother  her  tremendous 
psychological  and  educational  Importance  In 
our  clvUlzatlon.  should  read  and  reread  that 
wonderfuUy    clear    and    human    book     '"The 
Magic   Years."  by   Sehna  Pralberg.     And   o. 
course  you  aU  know  that  modem  psychologi- 
cal theory  more  and  more  leans  to  the  con- 
clusion   that    It    is    not    Just    childhood    In 
general  which  shapes  each  one  of  us  almost 
Irrevocably,  but  the  very  earliest  years,  be- 
tween birth  and  five. 

Responsibility    for    the    effectiveness    and 
happiness  and  humanness  of  your  children 
wUl  very  soon  be  yours,  and  almost  totally 
vours      Not  only  in  the  realms  of  their  char- 
kcters  and  Ideals  and  tastes,  but  also  in  the 
more  mystertous  but  equally  important  areas 
of   their   emotions,   feeling,   their   ability   to 
apprehend  beauty  and  excellence,  their  intu- 
itive weighing  of  human  values.     How  your 
children  ultimately  cope  with  the  bomb,  the 
population   explosion,  the  racial   questions, 
"the  thousand  natural  shocks  their  flesh  is 
heir    to,""    rests    mainly    with    you.     If    your 
Ufe  Is  meaningful  In  real  pleasures  and  real 
interests,  your  children  wUl  be  happy  and 
meaningful    people.     Uvlng  your   Ufe  fully 
with  your  senses  and  your  emotions  as  well 
as  with  your  minds,  living  fully  your  pleasure 
and  play   as  well  as  your  work,  •wUl  fortify 
them  by  an  invisible  but  powerftil  human 

osmosis. 

Specific  pictures  always  beat  generalities 
so  I  leave  you  with  this  one.  None  of  you  a 
year  from  now,  or  perhaps  even  a  day  from 
now,  win  remember  what  I  have  said.  Ifs 
like  writing  on  the  surface  at  Oooee  Creek 
with  a  sycamore  branch.  But  you  may  re- 
member a  kindly,  graying  man  who  told  a 
mild  Joke  or  two.  and  said  things  In  an  odd 
way  about  life  and  art  and  motherhood  (and 
carried  a  white  bimny  over  his  shoulder). 
You  may  even  remember  that  he  told  you 
that  at  lea*t  part  of  the  purpose  of  life  was 
enjoyment.  And  that  beauty,  in  aU  its  many 
forms,  whether  In  nature  or  In  art  or  In 
science,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

But  If  you  should  only  vaguely  remember, 
but  with  a  pleasant  feeling,  this  warm  stim- 
mer  day,  this  garden,  a  few  of  the  happiest 
faces  of  your  friends,  the  dark  green  of  the 
box  bushes,  the  smell  of  grass,  the  hum  of 
beee  •  •  •  and  even  the  bittersweet  tears 
of  parUng  that  many  of  you  are  bound  to 
have  •  •  •  I  ■will  have  proved  my  main 
point,  and  these  few  minutes  may  not  have 
been  entirely  in  vain. 

And  now  111  end  with  an  old  Irish  blessing. 
It  came  to  me  on  a  Christmas  card  last  year, 
but  It  seems  particularly  fitting  as  a  parting 
word  now: 


"May  the  roads  rise  up  to  meet  you. 
And  the  wind  be  always  at  your  back: 
And  may  the  Lord  hold  you  In  the  palm  of 
His  hand." 


Twentieth  Year  Since  Passafe  of  the  GI 
BUI  of  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L  WELTNER 

or    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18. 1964 
Mr.  WELTNER.     Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  marks   an   Interesting  anniver- 
sary, the  20th  year  since  passage  of  the 
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GI  bill  of  rights.  Peter  Hackea,  a  dis- 
tinguished radio  and  television  corre- 
spondent, offered  an  incisive  and  fac- 
tual comment  on  this  legislation  a  few 
days  ago.  Under  unanimous  consent,  I 
Include  it  in  the  Rioord  : 

OI     BitX 
(By    Peter    Hackee) 

Don't  look  now,  but  it  wm  30  years  ago 
this  month  that  President  Roosevelt  signed 
a  law  that  changed  the  lives  of  nearly  8 
mlUion  Americans.  In  fact,  it  was  exactly 
20  years  ago  next  Monday — June  22,  1944 — 
that  the  so-called  OI  bill  of  rights  became  a 
factor  on  the  American  scene.  WhU©  that 
fact  may  come  as  a  shocking  embarrassment 
to  remind  us  we're  all  growing  older  •  •  • 
It  serves  also  as  a  monument  to  the  foresight 
and  bipartisan  cooperation  of  the  Members 
of  the  78th  Congress.  The  war  was  far  frc«n 
over — It  was  less  than  2  weeks  after  the  D-day 
Normandy  Invasion  when  President  Roosevelt 
signed   the   blU. 

That  action  launched  the  greatest  pro- 
gram of  adult  education  and  homebuildlng 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  In  effect,  the  OI 
bill  laid  out  the  future  of  8  million 
Americans. 

Many  were  the  econonilsts  and  educators 
who  had  warned  that  OI's  returning  from 
battle  would  find  themselves  unprepared  to 
make  their  own  way.  There  was  talk  that 
these  men  woiild  become  the  nucleus  of 
what  were  referred  to  as  "educational  hobo 
Jungles"  and  of  a  mass  dole — handouts  for 
the  veterana  of  World  War  II. 

Instead,  the  OI  blU  helped  5  million  of 
them  buy  or  build  their  own  homea. 

Sent  8V4  miUlon  to  schools  to  learn  trades 
and  technical  skills  which  in  turn  became  the 
basis  tor  their  future  lives. 

And  sent  more  than  2  million  to  college 
classrooms  to  become  engineers,  doctors, 
lawyers,  accountants,  ministers,  scientists — 
and  a  great  many  who  trained  for  business 
and  executive  careers. 

It's  Interesting  to  look  at  what  the  OI 
bill  meant  to  some  servicemen.  In  all,  for 
example,  more  than  S  million  OI  loans  were 
made — most  of  them  on  homes:  with  less 
than  2-p«rcent  kws  by  those  who  faUed  to 
repay.  One  out  of  every  Ave  homes  started 
since  World  War  n.  Incidentally,  involved 
the  OI  bllL 

For  some  OI's  It  meant  a  college  education 
or  Job  training  they  would  never  have  re- 
ceived. For  some  it  meant  an  opportunity 
to  learn  how  to  read  and  write.  For  others 
the  OI  bill  provided  on-the-farm  training 
in  how  to  raise  livestock  and  rotate  crops. 

Two  Cabinet  members  were  aided  by  GI 
bill  education  and  training — Secretaries  Free- 
man and  Udall.  Three  Senators,  9  Con- 
gressmen, and  7  State  Governors  went  to 
school  under  the  OI  bill — Including  Gover- 
nor Scranton. 

It's  been  estimated  that  the  GI  bill  is  now 
paying  for  Itself  at  the  rate  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  in  added  Income  taxes  returned 
to  the  Government  by  those  benefited  by  the 
law.  This  return  to  Uncle  Sam  will  continue 
for  some  years  to  come. 

At  the  moment  there  are  Just  10  World 
War  n  vets  still  going  to  college  under  the 
GI  bilL  And  with  the  exception  of  disabled 
veterans  and  war  orphans  in  training,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  vrill  be  out  of  the 
education  and  training  field  completely  In 
January  next  year;  the  end  of  an  experiment 
In  human  resoiirces,  the  payoff  of  which  wlU 
go  on  and  on. 


Independence  Day  of  KawaH 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

07   NXW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18. 196i 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row. June  19,  Kuwait  will  celebrate  the 
third  anniversary  of  her  independence. 
On  this  great  occasion,  I  would  like  to 
extend  warm  and  pers<xial  felicitations 
to  His  ffighness  the  Ruler  of  Kuwait. 
Sheikh  Sir  Abdullah  al-Salim  al-Subah; 
and  His  Excellency  the  Kuwait  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  Talat  al- 
Ghoussein. 

I  was  privileged  to  visit  the  wonderful 
country  of  Kuwait  last  year,  and  this 
memorable  experience  left  me  with  a 
sincere  feeling  of  admiration  for  a  na- 
tion which  has  made  great  strides  to 
assist  the  common  man.  I  am  very 
pleased,  therefore,  to  congratulate  Ku- 
wait on  this  happy  occasion. 

On  June  19,  1961.  the  Government  of 
this  tiny  sheikdom  assumed  autonomy 
from  British  protection  and  guidance. 
Since  that  memorable  date,  magnificent 
and  remarkable  deeds  have  continued  to 
occur  within  and  emanate  from  this  en- 
lightened country.  Established  as  a 
complete  welfare  state,  Kuwait  furnishes 
to  its  citizens  health  benefits,  education, 
and  housing.  Even  schoolchildren  re- 
ceive free  clothing,  food,  and  pocket 
money.  Moreover,  the  per  capita  income 
of  its  citizens  Is  $3,360,  with  a  standard 
of  living  equivalent  to  or  higher  than  the 
most  industrialized  nations  of  the  free 
world. 

The  city  of  Kuwait,  itself,  has  under- 
gone an  overwhelming  and  amazing 
transition.  Wide  streets,  lined  with 
gleaming  concrete  buildings,  push  into 
the  desert  tracts  as  the  city  limits  ex- 
pand. Parka  and  gardens  give  the  city 
an  oasis-like  appearance,  an  expensive 
imdertaklng  since  the  upkeep  of  one  tree 
costs  cwi  the  average  of  $250  a  year.  Elec- 
tricity, telephone  service,  and  running 
water,  all  free  to  the  Kuwaiti  residaits. 
are  now  standard  equipment  in  each 
home. 

Recent  decisions  by  the  Government  of 
Kuwait  have  made  this  small  nation 
enormously  important  to  the  Arab  world. 
As  banker  for  many  development 
schemes  which  have  been  initiated  in 
the  neighboring  states.  Kuwait  has  as- 
sumed the  title  "Wall  Street  of  the  Mid- 
dle East."  Sudan  received  a  loan  of 
$19,600,000  for  the  modernization  of  its 
railroads.  Jordan  was  lent  $21  million 
for  agricultural  and  industrial  projects. 
For  Its  refugees.  Algeria  was  granted  $5.8 
million.  The  latest  loan  was  to  Iraq.  $84 
million  for  reconstruction  pouposes.  Pi- 
nanclal  backing  for  these  projects  origi- 
nated with  the  Kuwait  Intematicmal 
Consultants.  Ltd.,  a  fund  having  a  po- 


tential ci4>ltal  of  $1.4  billion,  whoteur 
poee  is  masslye  finance  for  Arab  vnom. 
Dr.  Eugene  Black,  former  Head  oltL 
International  Bank  for  ReconstraeUan 
and  Development  and  now  In  chan^f 
this  fund,  declared  that  "This  will  be  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  financial  fortea." 
truly  a  remarkable  tribute  to  an  a^ncr 
which  only  came  into  existence  2]r«^ 
ago. 

The  key  to  this  success  has  been  olL 
Kuwait  is  now  the  largest  oil  producer 
in  the  Middle  East  and  the  fourth  largest 
in  the  world.  Its  oil  revenues  total  aooe 
$560  million  annually.  New  fields  have 
been  discovered  within  territorial  wa- 
ters £L5  well  as  in  the  neutral  zones,  wiy^f 
revenues  are  shared  equally  by  Saodl 
Arabia  and  Kuwait.  Within  a  known 
62-billlon-barrel  oil  reserve,  the  larfeat 
in  the  world,  the  revenues  cannot  bat 
increase. 

The  Kuwait  Government  is  presently 
planning  for  the  future,  a  future  when 
oil  reserves  will  have  been  depleted. 
Fresh  water  distillation  and  powerplanta 
are  rapidly  being  constructed.  Kuwalt'a 
harbor  facilities  entitle  it  to  be  caDed 
the  world's  largest  oil  port  OUier  In. 
dustrles.  such  as  glass,  tire,  ship  repair 
yards,  textiles,  paper,  soap,  and  fish 
canning,  are  under  proposal  for  imme- 
diate implementation,  enabling  Kuwait 
to  have  a  diversified  economy.  Further- 
more, the  extent  of  the  country's  invest- 
ments and  holdings  abroad  are  estimated 
to  be  around  $1.5  billion. 

It  is  therefore  with  deep  admiration 
that  I  extend  my  greetings  to  the  Kuwait 
people  on  their  third  anniversary  of  In- 
dependence. With  the  Implementatioo 
of  proposed  schemes  by  their  astute  lead- 
ers, they  are  assured  for  the  future  con- 
tinued prosperity  and  security.  It  is  my 
sincerest  wish  that  the  amicable  rela- 
tions which  now  exist  between  the 
United  States  and  Kuwait  continue  to 
progress  and  flourish,  thereby  setting  an 
exaipple  for  the  world  community. 


What  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  Means 
to  Me 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SAB1UEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    MAXTULND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVB 
Thursdav.  June  li,  1964 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  year 
1964  mariu  the  sesquicentennial  anni- 
versary  of  the  defense  of  Baltimore,  •• 
the  last  official  engagement  between  the 
armed  forces  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  the  War  of  1812. 

The  stalwart  victorious  defenses  of  the 
Baltimore  units  at  the  Battle  of  North 
Point.  September  12,  1814.  wlthrtood 
enemy  attack  and  forced  their  retzMi 
as  weU  as  repulsed  and  compelled  ttM 


196^ 

•rttlsh  to  cease  their  bombardment  of 
JtortMcHenry  after  26  hours  of  shelling 
«n  September  13  and  14. 

I^cls  Scott  Key,  a  native  Mary- 
tander  a  lawyer,  orator,  and  Poet,  was 
SS?ed  at  the  sight  of  the  embatUed 
£Jm  "the  dawn's  early  light"  to  record 
to  immortal  verse  the  poem  which  be- 
^mT  America's  national  anthem  on 
SSrch  3.  1931.  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

To  call  attention  to  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"' 
being  observed  in  1964,  the  Ensign  a 
JSJkland  Kelly,  Jr..  Memorial  Post  of 
the  American  Legion  and  the  Metro- 
DoUtan  Civic  AssociaUon,  in  cooperaUon 
Jrlth  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  Festival. 
aU  m  Baltimore,  sponsored  an  essay  con- 
test on  "What  the  Star-Spangled  Banner 

Means  to  Me." 

The  contest  was  divided  into  categories 
for  adults  and  youth.  The  results  were 
extremely  gratifying.  While  only  100  en- 
tries were  received  from  the  adults,  over 
600  entries  were  received  from  young- 
sters representing  more  than  50  schools 
from  various  parts  of  Maryland. 

The  contest  Judges  included  Earl  R. 
Poorbaugh.  a  member  of  Mayor  Theo- 
dore R  McKeldlns  staff;  Aldine  R.  Bird, 
columnist  for  the  News-American:  Rob- 
ert Blake,  editorial  writer  for  the  Balti- 
more Sun:  Thomas  W.  Trice,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  Gas  b  Electric 
Co  •  and  Daniel  H.  Burkhardt,  Maryland 
State  adjutant  of  the  American  Legion. 
The  arrangements  committee  for  the 
essay  contest  included  the  following 
representatives  from  the  Ensign  C^ 
Markland  Kelly,  Jr.,  Memorial  Post  of 
the  American  Legion:  Richard  J.  Meise. 
Donald  W.  Smith.  Joseph  E.  Dlckerson, 
and  Warren  A.  Burdette,  all  past  com- 
manders of  the  post.  Representatives 
from  the  Metropolitan  Civic  Association 
Included  Warren  J.  Weinberger,  presi- 
dent: Reuben  Fedderman.  senior  vice 
president;  and  Maurice  R.  Shochatt,  ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

The  winning  essays  serve  to  remind  all 
of  us  that  our  national  anthem  is  more 
than  a  song,  and,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  them  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  In  addition  to  their  prizes,  the 
winners  also  received  flags,  which  I  had 
flown  over  the  U.S.  Capitol  for  them. 
The  essays  follow : 

Anthxm  Festivajl  E.ssay  Contest 
(First    prize,    adult    division.    Mrs.    Herman 
Horn     Kim.     813     East     Baltimore     Street. 
Baltimore,  Md.) 

To  me,  tlie  Star-Spangled  Banner  Is  a 
symbol  of  peace  and  freedom;  of  peoples  of 
every  nationality,  differing  In  culture,  social 
strata,  religion,  individual  beliefs,  back- 
ground, and  traditional  heritage  all  living 
together  in  one  country  in  peace  and  in 
harmony. 

Never  have  I  been  more  Inspired  by  the 
words  of  our  national  anthem  and  the  flag 
which  prompted  it*  writing  than  I  wa«  when 
I  beheld  the  replica  of  our  cnriglnal  flag,  with 
lt«  sprinkling  of  stars,  being  reverently  and 
carefully  unfolded  by  the  Honor  Guard  at 
the  Oriole  opening  game.  As  the  words 
"Oer  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave"  filled  the  air,  my  eyes  were  drawn 
from  the  flag  of  our  birth  to  the  majestic 
symbol  of  freedom  for  all  mankind,  proudly 
waving  in  the  breeze— lt«  blue  field  covered 
with  50  aUu-B,  represenUtlve  of  people*  of  all 
nation*  of  the  world,  differing  In  culture,  in 
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personal  beliefs,  of  yarylng  social  strata 
and  background  and  language.  Ab  I  watched 
this  beautiful  sight  and  heard  "Then  conquer 
we  muBt.  when  our  c&uae  it  la  Ju»t,"  I  thought 
how  wonderful  it  Is  that  despite  our  many 
difference*,  we  are  all  able  to  live  together  in 
one  country,  practicing  our  individual  be- 
liefs retaining  our  heritage  and  tradlUons, 
and  developing  if  we  chooee.  our  God-given 
talents  and  abUlties.  How  fortunate  to  be 
able  to  enjoy  nature,  to  engage  in  friendly 
conversation,  to  discuss  politics  and  other 
beliefs  without  fear  of  recrimination— to  live 
and  worship  as  we  choose. 

The    Star-Spangled    Banner    country    ex- 
tends hope  to  all  the  world;  it  Is  a  promise 
of  the  fulflllment  of  high  Ideals,  of  under- 
standhig    and    compassion    and    peace    and 
freedom  for  aU  men  and  today  we  are  awak- 
ening to  our  long  dormant  obligation  to  all 
of  our  fellow  citizens  and  we  are  striving  to 
conquer   individual   prejudices,   small   injus- 
tices   and   discriminations.     We   are  slowly 
awakening  to  our  faults.    The  Job  of  equal- 
ity wUl  be  slow  and  often  discouraging.    Our 
Nation  is  of  one  soul  and  one  spirit  and  as 
we  all  work  together  to  guarantee  that  "the 
Star-Spangled  Banner  in  triumph  shall  ever 
wave,  o'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave."    We  pray  that  all  the  nations 
win   help   their  young  fledgling  In   securing 
peace  for  all  men. 

What  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  Means 

TO  Me 

(Second   prize,   adult   division.   Mrs.  Delia  L. 

Willis,  R.FI3.  3,  Box  48,  Chestertown,  Md) 


More  than  Just  a  pretty  banner,  waving 
In  the  breeze.  More  than  Just  a  piece  of 
cloth,  with  its  60  stars  and  13  stripes. 
Woven  not  of  common  thread,  but  of  threads 
of  hope  and  love,  of  faith,  of  grief  and  misery; 
a  design  bo  great,  yet  bo  simple. 

Sometimes  flapping  furiously  in  the  wind, 
reminding  aU  of  their  many  freedoms,  their 
unlimited  opportunities.  Sometimes  hang- 
ing listlessly,  as  if  recalling  past  hours  of  de- 
feat, and  Bometimes  waving  serenely  with 
the  flush  of  victory. 

High  on  Its  pole,  proudly  acknowledging 
that  we  are  Americans,  giving  inspiration  to 
all  who  care  to  look;  a  symbol  for  all  that  is 
good  and  worthwhile.  Reminding  that  many 
nationalities  are  now  molded  Into  one.  Amer- 
icans all.  Reminding  of  all  the  teamwork 
behind  those  60  stars  and  those  13  stripes. 
Of  all  the  terrible  wars  she's  been  through, 
of  hopeful  peace. 

A  silent  plea  for  us  not  to  go  back  on  her 
now.  after  aU  the  courageous  past,  but  to 
come  forth  and  stand  up  for  our  country,  and 
be  counted  as  worthwhile  citizens. 

These  things  my  flag  means  to  me,  and  It's 
mighty  proud  I  am  to  fly  it.  for  one  and  all 
to  see.  Proud  when  my  neighbor  says  that 
she  gets  "a  good  feeling"  when  she  sees  it 
flying,  and  proud  when  it  seems  to  wave  a 
friendly  goodbye  to  my  family  as  they  go  off 
to  school  and  work. 

I  guess  that  I'm  Just  plain  glad  that  I'm 
an  American,  and  I  pray  that  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  will  always  wave  "o'er  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

What    the    Star-Spangled    Banner    Means 

TO    Ml 

(Third    prlEC.    adult    division.    Mrs.    Arthur 

Fefterman.     9006     Linton     Street,     Silver 

Spring.  Md.) 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner  means  life  to 
me.  It  is  a  symbol  of  this  great  country  of 
ours,  which  saved  my  life  26  yeara  ago.  If 
America  had  not  taken  me  in,  back  in  1939, 
before  the  war  started.  I  would  have  been 
killed  Just  like  Ann  Frank  was  and  so  many 
of  my  friends. 

Then  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  meana 
freedom  to  me.  Once  I  came  to  this  coun- 
try I  was  free  to  become  a  citizen,  to  vote. 


to  Join  organizations,  to  go  school,  in  short 
to  do  anything  that  free  people  want  to  do. 
Lastly,  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  means 
hope  to  me.  In  the  meantime  I  have  mar- 
ried an  Am«-ican  and  have  had  two  chil- 
dren, whom  my  huBband  and  I  are  bringing 
up  to  be  good  cltizena.  We  are  teaching 
them  that  to  be  an  American  1b  a  privUege, 
not  to  be  taken  lightly.  Citizenship  gives 
us  many  privUegea  and  imposes  on  us  many 
responsibllitiee.  We  want  our  children  to 
be  weU  Informed  so  they  may  vote  intel- 
ligently. We  want  them  to  learn  that  they 
are  their  brother's  keeper,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  all  over  the  world.  We  want 
them  to  worship  and  believe  in  God  so  that 
they  understand  that  to  Uve  in  America 
meana  to  Join  with  othera  In  this  country 
to  do  what  Is  right  and  what  Is  Just. 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  which  is  sym- 
bolic of  all  these  things,  is  a  reminder  to 
every  American  of  the  great  country  that  is 
ours  and  of  our  responsibUity  to  see  to  it 
that  this  greatness  must  be  preserved  and 
cherished  and  appreciated  and  If  necessary 
fought  for. 

It's  Something  Greater 
(Fnrst  prize,  youth  division.  Miss  Anita  Ver- 
chlnskl.  4015  Deepwood   Road,  Baltimore. 
Md.) 

To  me,  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  is  not 
simply  a  piece  of  red.  white,  and  blue  cloth 
flying  over  the  Pentagon,  or  Fort  McHenry, 
or  my  school.  Neither  is  it  the  intensely  in- 
spiring words  of  a  song  we  call  our  national 
anthem.  To  me,  the  "Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner" is  the  symbol  of  a  greater  thing.  It  U 
the  symbol  of  an  Ideal. 

It  symbolizes  devotion  to  a  cause,  as  a 
man,  awakened  at  midnight  by  the  cry.  "The 
British  are  coming"  rushes  out,  musket  in 
hand,  to  defend  his  new  homeland  against 
the  tsrranny  of  a  now  foreign  King. 

It  symboliaes  faith,  as  a  prisoner  on  an 
enemy  ship  is  inspired.  In  the  half-light  of 
dawn,  to  write  a  poem  desUned  to  become 
immortal  as  a  nation's  national  anthem 

It  symbolizes  IndonU table  courage,  as  a 
small  band  of  pioneers  brave  the  stark  real- 
ity of  the  unknown  to  push  the  frontier  of 
their  Infant  country  farther  west. 

It  symbolizes  success  against  great  odds 
and  freedom  from  class  distinction,  as  a 
homely,  uneducated  boy  comes  out  of  the 
backwoods  of  niinols  to  be  elected  leader  of 
his  country  in  a  time  of  civil  strife. 

It  symbolizes  the  desire  for  a  better  life, 
as  a  stranger  struggles  to  repeat,  in  halting 
English,  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag" 
It  symbolizes  the  love  for  a  great,  beauti- 
ful dream,  to  be  defended  Jealously  from 
those  who  would  bury  It,  as  a  young  boy. 
nameless,  homesick,  and  frightened,  lands  on 
a  foreign  beachhead  to  defend  an  ideal  from 
the   threat  of    a   mad   dictator's    insatiable 

greed. 

It  sjrmbolizes  simple  love  and  pride,  as  a 
group  of  small  children  chortrses  In  small, 
clear  voices,  "My  country  'tla  of  thee." 

No,  to  me  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  is 
not  merely  a  song  fuU  of  patriotic  words,  or  a 
brave,  beautlfxU  flag.  To  me  it  is  the  Intan- 
gible symbol  of  the  American  ideal  and  the 
American  dream,  which  have  sustained 
Americana  through  many  dark  hours,  and 
which  will  continue  to  be  the  guiding  light 
for  generations  yet  to  come. 


What    the    St ar-Sp angled    Banner    Means 

TO  Me 
(Second  prize,  youth  division,  Miss  Kather- 

rtne  K.   NclBon,   9908  East   Beihlll   Drive, 

Kensington,  Md.) 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner  slgnlfles  for 
me  a  number  of  different  Ideaa.  It  signifies 
the  p€urt.  the  present,  and  the  fvsture.  In 
its  significance  ot  the  past,  I  think  our 
country's  proud  heritage,  not  only  during 
the   War  of   1812  when   Prancls   Scott   Key 
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wrote  the  national  anthem,  but  also  during 
all  other  wan  in  which  men  have  fotight  to 
preserve  the  precloua  freedom  of  our  coun- 
try. In  Ita  significance  of  the  preeent.  I 
think  of  our  freedom  today  and  the  mean- 
ing of  having  the  Star-Spftngled  Banner 
waving  In  the  breeze  aa  a  aymbol  of  free- 
dom and  democracy.  In  Its  significance  of 
the  future.  I  think  of  the  continued  bat- 
tle for  freedom,  of  ultimate  success  in  reach- 
ing a  time  of  liberty's  reigning  everywhere. 

Having  struggled  for  a  free  past.  America 
Is  now  maintaining  a  free  present  and  will 
strive  to  maintain  a  free  future.  Through- 
out the  history  of  the  United  States,  war 
has  continually  marred  peace.  Endeavor- 
ing at  all  costs  to  preserve  freedom  and  to 
keep  the  flag  waving  In  trulmph,  men  have 
fought — In  the  War  for  Independence,  In 
the  War  of  1812.  In  World  War  I.  and  In 
World  War  n.  Today  my  hearing  the  na- 
tional anthem  and  seeing  the  flag  waving 
In  the  breeze  give  me  a  great  aenjse  of  pride 
at  being  able  to  live  In  a  free,  democratic 
society  without  despotism.  The  flag.  "In 
full  glory  reflected."  seeraa  to  overshadow 
all  the  war  and  deeolutlon  of  preceding 
years.  The  knowledge  that  freedom  will 
conquer  If  war  does  come  In  the  future  Is 
In  my  heart  as  well  as  In  every  Americans 
heart;  for.  "when  our  cause  U  Juat,  then 
conquer   we   must." 

Thus,  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  means 
freedom  to  me,  freedom  of  the  past,  of  the 
present,  and  of  the  future.  Preserving  this 
freedom  Is  our  goal  now  and  will  be  In  the 
futvire,  for  It  U  only  In  Ita  preservation 
that  "the  Star-Spangled  Banner  In  triumph 
shall  wave  o'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the 
home  of  the  brave." 

Thk   Star-Spangld)    BArrNxa    and    What    It 
j  Means  To  Ms 

(Third    prize,    youth    division.    Miss    Anita 

Frances  Clark,  233  South  Durham  Street, 

Baltimore.  Md.) 

To  me  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  means 
and  simply  Is  the  United  States.  When  I 
gaze  at  the  flag,  fluttering  In  the  blue  sky. 
I  feel  a  sensation  of  warmth  and  assurance 
run  through  me.  The  flag  acts  as  an  addi- 
tional reminder  that  I  am  living  In  America, 
in  a  free  and  democratic  nation.  I  can 
walk  home  from  school,  knowing  that  I  am 
able  to  sit  down  and  write  on  a  subject,  such 
as  the  flag,  with  no  fear  of  the  consequences 
that  might  result  from  expressing  my  true 
feelings  and  thoughts. 

The  flag  also  brings  to  my  mind  the  con- 
tinuous growth  of  the  United  States  and 
her  permanence.  While  looking  at  Old 
Glory,  I  also  see  the  picture  of  our  original 
flag  with  Its  mere  13  starB:  and  I  thknk  of 
all  those  years  In  which  the  United  States, 
through  war  or  through  peaceful  means, 
acquired  territories  which  enlarged  her 
boundaries  and  helped  to  make  her  one  of 
the  moet  powerful  nations  in  the  world. 
Through  all  of  the  wars,  and  above  all  of 
the  bloody  battleflelda,  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner  flew,  a  symbol  that  America  can  and 
must  and  will  always  be,  despite  any  dire 
hardships  or  wars. 

Along  with  the  thought  of  conquest  and 
acquisition  comes  the  thought  of  explora- 
tion and  the  picture  of  Old  Glory  atop 
Mount  Everest,  or  planted  In  the  hard  Ice 
of  the  Antarctic.  These  pictures  are  a  re- 
sult of,  and  a  testimony  to,  the  United 
States  unceasing  desire  to  know  all  that  Is 
possible,  to  leave  nothing  untouched,  and 
her  resolve  never  to  be  satisfied  with  man's 
small  knowledge. 

I  have  said  that  the  flag  means  and  rep>- 
resents  the  permanence  and  survival  of  the 
United  States;  however.  In  terms  of  life  the 
flag  can  also  stand  for  that  remover  of  light — 
death.  When  I  observe  the  flag  flying  at 
half  mast,  I  am  aware  of  the  shortneea  of 
life  on  earth;   and  sometimes  I  see.  In  that 


symbol  of  death,  the  waste  of  a  man's  genius 
or  hlB  capability  to  help  bunianlty.  How- 
ever, since  death  U  a  part  ot  living  and 
since  the  flag  files  more  often  at  the  top  than 
at  half  mast,  after  looking  at  the  flag,  I  can 
walk  on,  confident  In  the  permanence  of  the 
United  States  and   In  her  democracy. 


I  Ajn  the  American  Flaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF  nxnroxs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18. 1984 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Sp>eaker,  the  dedication  of  the  new  Mount 
Greenwood  postal  station  In  Chicago  was 
held  on  Sunday.  June  14,  1964,  smd  the 
program  Included  a  recitation  presented 
by  Thomas  J.  Terrell,  of  Chicago,  and  I 
would  like  the  depth  of  his  remarks 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  entire 
House,  and  with  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  following: 

I   Am   thk   American    Pl.ao 

Since  the  time  of  my  birth  many  stories 
have  been  told  about  me.  Now  I  feel  It  is 
my  duty  to  tell  you  what  I  am  and  for  what 
I  stand. 

Born  during  the  Nation's  infancy.  I  have 
grown  with  It,  my  stars  Increasing  in  num- 
ber as  the  country  has  grown  in  size.  The 
domain  over  which  I  wave  Is  now  expanded 
until  the  sun  on  my  flyinR  now  never  sets. 

I  am  not  only  an  emblem  showing  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  Indicating 
supremacy  when  flying  over  land,  possession 
when  flying  over  Government  buildings, 
power  when  displayed  by  troops — I  mean 
much  more  than  that.  I  represent  the  ideals 
and  traditions,  the  principles  and  Institu- 
tions, the  hopes  and  aspirations  which  con- 
stitute what  Is  to  mankind  the  greatest  na- 
tion In  the  world,  the  American  Nation. 

Stirring  are  the  stories  of  my  stars  and 
stripes.  My  13  red  and  white  stripes  recall 
the  history  of  that  long,  bitter  8-year  strug- 
gle In  which  the  Thirteen  Colonies  fought 
and  stood  side  by  side  for  freedom,  exempli- 
fying the  principle  that  "In  union  there  Ls 
strength." 

Each  of  my  starts  tells  the  story  of  a 
great  and  sovereign  State  which  has  entered 
the  Union. 

Filled  with  slgniflcance  are  my  colors  of 
red.  white,  and  blue  into  which  have  been 
woven  the  courage  and  strength  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Tlie  red  in  my  stripes  proclaims  the  cour- 
age that  inspires  men  to  face  danger  and 
to  do  what  Is  right.  The  strength  and 
courage  of  American  manho<xl  from  the  con- 
quest of  the  wilderness  by  the  pioneer 
through  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Civil 
War,  Spanish-American  War.  World  War  I. 
World  War  II,  and  In  the  Korean  conflict 
has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  make 
the  Nation  over  which  I  fly  the  greatest  and 
most  wonderful  In  the  world. 

My  white  stripes  mark  me  as  the  emblem 
of  the  land  of  the  free,  the  country  In 
which  the  oppressed  of  the  world  may  enjoy 
equality  and  liberty. 

The  blue  in  my  fleld  of  stars  stands  for 
loyalty.  It  Is  the  true  blue.  It  tells  the 
story  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
have  been  loyal  to  their  country  through 
suflering  and  hardships. 
I  signify  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  stand  for  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 


I  represent  the  Declaration  of 
dence.  the  birth  certificate  of  the 
Nation. 

I  stand  for  peace  and  good  will 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

I  control  the  strong,  protect  ths  m^ 
reUeve  suffering,  and  do  all  I  can  forUM 
betterment  of  mankind. 

I  stand  for  tolerance  toward  men  at  hi 
creeds  and  races. 

I  reflect  the  wealth  and  grandeur  at  thk 
great  land  of  opportunity. 

I  tell  the  story  of  the  achievements  sad 
progress  of  the  American  people  In  ut  sad 
science,  culture  and  literature,  Inventteia 
and  commerce,  transportation  and  lndia|M 

I  am  the  badge  of  the  Nation's  grea^aB   < 
and  the  emblem  of  Its  destiny.  ^^ 

I  am  whatever  you  make  me,  nottUat 
more.  I  am  your  belief  In  yourself /yoS 
dream  of  what  a  people  may  become,  i  bb 
fear  and  song,  struggle  and  hope. 

I  am  no  more  than  what  you  believe  bm 
to  be,  and  I  am  all  you  hope  that  I  can  ha. 
I  am  the  American  flag. 


Oil  Imports 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TTXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Thursday,  June  18,  1964 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  meet- 
ing recently  held  here  In  Washington  % 
group  of  men  deeply  concerned  about 
the  domestic  oil  industry  appeared  be- 
fore Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall. 

These  men  were  particularly  Interested 
in  two  phases  of  the  oil  Industry. 

First.  The  continuous  increase  of 
quotas  on  crude  cil  Imported  Into  thla 
country. 

Second.  The  projected  and  contem- 
plated Increase  into  one  district  of  some 
98,000  barrels  per  day  for  the  last  half 
of  this  year  to.  as  Secretary  Udall  ex- 
pressed it.  'fill  a  supply  and  demand  gap 
In  district  V." 

The  domestic  oil  producers  took  the 
firm  position  that  domestic  oil  must  get 
part  of  this  Increased  U.S.  market  and 
that  by  October  1,  1964.  at  least  50.000 
barrels  a  day  of  domestic  oil  could  be 
moved  economically  through  existing 
pipelines  to  the  west  coast. 

There  scenxs  to  be  a  determined  effort 
to  keep  the  west  coast  market  shut  off 
from  Increased  domestic  supplies.  This 
surplus  domestic  crude  oil  Is  being 
blocked  out  In  the  supplying  of  the  oil 
deficit  In  the  west  coast  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  point  out  the  se- 
rious situation  that  exists  today  in  the 
oil  industry. 

Prior  to  the  conference  with  Secretary 
Udall,  Governor  of  Texas  John  Connal- 
ly  wired  the  Secretary  In  part : 

As  Governor  of  Texas,  I  strongly  urge  re- 
vision on  U.S.  oil  Import  policy  before  ths 
next  quota  period.  Recently  deterioration 
In  Texas  crude  prices  and  declines  In  pro- 
duction threaten  to  erase  the  slight  progresi 
of  1963  and  to  assure  a  third  consecutlv* 
year  of  decline. 

The  domestic  producing  Industry  must 
grow  in  proportion  to  total  Imports,  under 
a    stabilized    price    structure.      Otherwise. 


^-.  win  not  be  aWe  to  provide  its  vital 
JS,  of  the  domestic  oil  producing  Indus- 
wa  defense  burden. 

•TrSnicularly  urge  a  chMige  In  the  pro- 
Jj*ii^»llow^  movement  ^J>^J^J^ 
ESnrreglon  to  the  wert  coast.  ThU  offers 
^S^opjStunlty  tc  aU.vl.te  our  situation. 

It  was  further  developed,  by  tiiose  ap- 
Jiing  for  tiic  oU  industry  that  crude 
Ews  are  down  some  20  percent  a  barrel 
»  about  7  percent  from  1957. 
^Hourly  ™es  paid  to  industry  rose 
U^^tlnd^e  overall  cost  of  drUling 
Sd  equipping  a  well  Increased  9  percent 
boring  the  same  period. 

crew  months  reached  »^Pe^JJJ  ^^^ 
and  dropped  steadily  since  then  with  ac- 
Slty  in  1962  down  almost  50  Percent. 
Number  of  wildcat  wells  reached  a 
w«k  of  13.000  to  1956  and  dropped  stead- 
Uvstoce  then  to  only  8,000  In  1963. 

Total  number  of  wells  drllled-^eyel- 
ooment    and    wUdc»t^-hlt    an    alltime 
Sgh  of  58.200  to  1956  and  has  dropped 
14  500  or  about  25  percent  stoce  then. 
Employment  to  the  producing  br^ch 
1,  off  50.000  or   15  percent  since  1957 
It  waa  pototed  out  to  Secretary  Udall 
that  a  means  be  found  of  aUowing  do- 
mestic producers  to  enjoy  their  share 
of  U  S.  market  growth,  by  curbing  unnec- 
essary   foreign    Imports    and    maktog 
markets  avaUable  to  domesUc  producers, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  reference  to  "defense 
burden"    to   Governor   Connally  s   tele- 
gram to  Secretary  Udall  Is  a  timely  warn- 
tag  that  to  the  event  of  any  ^tuation 
Sit  involves  the  United  States  that  the 
domestic  oU  Industry  will  be  Immediately 
called  upon  to  step  up  producUon. 

If  the  domesUc  oil  Industry  Is  seriously 
crippled  by  failure  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion; the  the  demand  for  such  tocrease 

cannot  be  met.  „       , 

This  is  a  serious  situaUon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  must  insure  the  continued  production 
of  domesUc  oU;  and  if  this  means  curb- 
ing excessive  Imports,  or  other  legisla- 
tion, we  should  start  reviewing  this  mat- 
ter immediately.  | 


Profress  ia  P«rkerib«rg,  W.  Va. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 


OF   WBTT  rTMOOfU. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18. 1964 
Mr  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  honor  to  report  that  great  econOTiic 
progress  Is  being  scored  to  one  of  west 
Virginia's  most  lively  and  attractive 
cities— Paritersburg.  The  moet  recent 
demonstration  of  Parkersburg's  tremen- 
dous progress  was  the  June  10  dedication 
of  the  Walker-Parkersburg  plant,  where 
employment  has  almost  doubled  in  the 
last  few  months. 

Walkter-Parkersburg,  a  division  of 
Textron.  Inc.,  occupies  the  site  and  plant 
of  the  old  Parkersburg  Rig  *  Reel  Co.. 
and  more  recently  the  Parkersburg- 
AetnaCorp.  Textron  acquired  these  as- 
sets last  September  at  a  time  when  there 
was  a  large  amount  of  excess  manufac- 


turing capwlty  for  producing  pre-engi- 
J^  ^Ul  buUdlnp.  in  January 
1964  only  3  months  after  acquiring  the 
Parkersburg  facilities.  Textron  pur- 
chased the  underfloor  electrical  distri- 
bution systems  product  "'^e  ^f  W^er 
Bros,  and  decided  to  consolidate  these 
fwooperatlons.  This  tovolved  the  move- 
ment of  200  truckloads  of  equipment  and 
inventories  to  Parkersbtn;g  i"  «jne  to 
launch  full  production  this  summer. 

CaSAT   OEOWTH    POTENTIAI. 

Prom  Providence.  RJ..  the  chairman 
of  the  board,  Rupert  C.  '^o^]^^\^^ 
President  G.  WUUam  Miller,  flew  to  to 
parUclpate  to  the  dedication  ceremonies. 
?  had  tSie  good  fortune  to  visit  wid  make 
a  leSujely  tour  of  these  faculties  sonae 
SaysTrio^  ^  the  dedication,  thanks  to 
S?r«>urtesy    of    W.    E.    Ausenheuner 
president    of   Walker-Parkersburg.    and 
D    G     Hofstetter.    administrative    vice 
president  of  the  company.    We  walked 
through  the  plant.    I  had  the  oppor^- 
nity  to  meet  the  employees  and  their 
supervisors,  and  to  get  aflrsthaiKi  pic- 
ture of  the  great  growth  potential  to 
this  new  facility. 

The  opening  of   this  new   operat  on 
means    the    preservation    of    some    150 
existent  jobs,  and  the  fading  of  approxi- 
mately 200  additional  jobs.    With  an  an- 
Zl  payroU  of  $2  milUon,  this  plwit  is 
a  great  asset  to  the  fast-growing  Park- 
ersburg area.     More  Uian  three-quarters 
of irnew  jobs  are  betog  filled  lo^y. 
Under  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speak- 
er   I  toclude  two  news  articles  which 
describe  the  meaning  of  tiie  June   10 
demcaUon  to  terms  of  Uie  great  future 
in  store  for  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.: 

[From  the  Parkersburg  (W.  Va.)  News, 
June  11.  19M1 
Crrr  WruxjMra  Nirw  iKDUsrar 
(By  Charley    Butler) 
The  Walker-Parkersburg  Installation,  dedi- 
cated   yesterday,   already    has    brought    to- 
^ased%mployment  to  the  ^"^  ,°,"f^^K 
more  than  170,  and  development  In  the  next 
?^w  months  I-  expected  to  BlJ'^  ,"^«  ^?^ 
additional  Jobs  to  over  200.    The  plant  Ifl  lo- 
JaS?  at  820  Depot  Street,  and  formerly  was 

known  as  the  Rig  *  Reel.  

This  wUl  brtng  total  employment  at 
Walker-Parkersburg,  division  «f^  Textron^ 
inc  to  more  than  345  hourly  and  '^^ 
personnel,  officials  said  yesterday  during  the 

*^*El^plS^ent  at  the  plant  has  more  than 
doubled    in    the    last   few   months.    It   was 

^Ru*Srt"c.'  Thompson,  Jr..  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Textron,  said  In  his  speech  of  dedi- 
cation that  ah-eady  one  new  product,  trench- 
duct  systems,  has'been  added  to  the  Wa^er 
line  since  the  facUlUes  were  brought  here, 
and  that  more  new  products  can  be  expected 
In  the  future. 

JOBS    PXRltAK«KT 

"The  lobs  this  expansion  has  added  to  the 
Parkersburg  area  economy  wlU  last  Into  fu- 
ture generations:  chUdren  of  today %worken 
wUl  be  working  In  this  plant  when  they  grow 
up  and  go  into  industry,"  Thompson  said 
expressing  his  f alUi  In  the  future  of  the  plant 
being  dedicated-  ^  ^^^^ 

Twenty-seven  new  families  have  been 
brought  into  the  area  with  «"  «^»^^°^ 
date,  and  more  may  be  expected,  the  Textron 

official  said.  _*..*   >,« 

Referring  to  his  satlrfaction  at  what  he 
finds  here,  he  told  of  the  plant  "»«P~Pl^' 
the  spirit  in  evidence;  and  he  «^>*J^~ 
the  working  at  the  company  policy  of  treat- 


ing people  weU.  by  relating  "^  «P«?«^^'' 
^BMchled  to  Textron-s  acquisition  of  the 
;SSfloor  duct  faculties  ot  Walker  Bros, 
of  Conahohocken.  Pa.,  last  I>««>^*^- '^^ 
stemmed  from  one  man's  ■*««^««^J^^ 
Textron  treatment  in  an  ^^'^JT^^;!*^^ 
He  stressed  that  It  brings  good  dl^«?^ 
to  treat  people  weU  and  leave  them  with  a 
iense  of  IsaUsfaction  In  their  mutual  bene- 
fit from  their  dealings. 

•^o^pson  said  that  he  and  his  associates 
get  a  great  satisfaction  out  of  P'-«»ervlng  «- 
Uting  jobs  and  creating  new  ones,  ^d^g 
^t  "we  also  like  to  make  money  ws  are 
^  in  business  Just  for  the  fira  o^^^-J^^ 
we  beUeve  there  Is  a  terrific  future  here. 


GOOD  IMinXJTIKa 

W  E  Ausenhelmer,  president  of  Walker- 
Parkersburg,  said  "We  l°^°<l,*f„  ^.«°^ 
employers;    we    want    to    ^^**^„*^J^ 

Sfr.leS^^'i^StarSceTeSrr: 
^T^jSfrZt^nUrw^Vextron-.^  major 

jn^rin^tL^^-s  TtiT^rciS^a 

SS   an  enviable  reputation  for  employee 

'^r^e^o^ilnr^e^'SEory  of  the  events 
lefmnTtTyesterdays  <i'^^<^^J^-°*^^ 
polnSd  out  tbat  Textron  acquired  tt'e^" 

Lburg  Aetna  ^^,^^^^Il^^'°^e 
for  additional  industry  to  ™**  ^^^^J^! 
Dlanfs  potential,  acquired  the  ^alltw  i»ni 
?tl«  sometime  later.  The  latter  were  ^ed 
to  Parkersburg  from  Conshrtiocke^,  w^a 
Srget  date  of  June  1  for  t>e^°«^°P^ 
^I'k.  r  in^SatS"^.  5^Sdar-S 

4Sr!i>rk?rsSr  rw    ^^^£^0 
waiaer  '^~  "       walker     underfloor 

efficient  flow  of  Production  for  two  ^«^y 
separate  product  lines  now  being  niaauMc 
tSS;  under  one  roof  Is  "^^  «^V«  ^- 
blned  study  and  planning  by  ^J^f^ 
ersburg  engineer,  and  "»«^^«^f^*^ 
of  Rath  &  Strong.  Boston,  Mass.,  It  was  ex 

^"^fkey  piece  of  equipment  for  the  ™ber 
Une  Of  flVe  basic  types  of  ^'^'^T^'^'J^^^l 
Stetilbution  systems  Is  Uie  M^y_^-*!^° 
reJStance  welding  tube  mlU.  This  nilU  roll- 
J^uTthree  sl^s  of  Walkeiduct  »s  ^  " 
i^anlcal  steel  tubing,  up  to  6  Inches  In 
diameter.  ..       ,.  _„~« 

Following  the  roU  forming,  the  14-gage 
8ti°  dJTl!  deburred  and  pickled  In  prepara- 
JtonfoT  painting.  The  epoxy-base  corro- 
S^n-rSstSni  coating  Is  appUed  by  a  con- 
tl^uo\i  dipping  process  and  Is  baked  to  ob- 
iSnSer^VldflnlBh.  The  palntlng^d 
^klng  cycle  requires  approximately  40  min- 
utes, according  to  officials. 

After  receiving  tiie  Protective  coating,  duct 
nroceeds  to  the  punch-and-ralse  operation. 
KTS.  ^unSxed  in  the  top  of  the  duct  i^d 

f  rfi^rt  edge  Is  raised  at  the  perUneter  of  the 
JutouV.  Die-cast  zinc  ln«»rts.  generaUy  1 
toch  Wgh  and  having  a  standard.  2-lnch  In- 
S^tSi.  are  then  crimped  Into  U^e  ralaed 
ed«  Inserts  are  closed  by  means  of  steel 
S^ngcaps.  The  finished  duct  IS  inspect- 
ed and  receives  an  underwriters'  laboratories 
label. 

JXTNCnON  BOXES 

While  some  Walker  Junction  Iwxes  are  gray 
iron  castings,  nine  of  the  more  oon^onlT 
used  boxes  are  made  from  steel  •tfmpUi^ 
produced  in  the  plant.  Junction  box«  and 
Twlde  assortment  of  underfloor  component 
parte  such  as  elbovni.  bushings,  and  adapters 
i^elve  finishing  operations.  Including  the 
underwriters'  laboratories -approved  corro- 
slon-reelstant  coating. 
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The  most  recent  addition  to  the  Walker 
line  Ifl  Trenchduct,  a  steel  trench  with  re- 
movable cover  plates.  Walker  Trenchduct 
usually  has  a  trim  and  cover  plate  assembly 
which  Is  adjtistable  upward  to  provide  final 
leveling  with  the  concrete  floor.  Trench- 
duct Is  Installed  flush  with  the  finished  floor 
and  can  be  used  with  Walker  Insert  duct 
S3rstems  or  with  cellular  steel  floor  construc- 
tion. Trenchduct,  made  from  14-gage  steel, 
has  been  manufactured  In  widths  from  9  to 
36  Inches  and  In  depths  from  1%  to  10 
Inches.  Trenchduct  offers  the  largest  wiring 
capacity  of  all  types  of  ducts  and  can  be 
divided  by  means  of  partitions  to  accommo- 
date distribution  systems  employing  two  or 
three  services. 

A  separate  bay  In  the  Walker-Parkersburg 


urg 


West  VirglnU  this  spring,  bringing  with  it 
a  $2  million  annual  payroll  and  nearly  860 
Jobs  to  the  Parkeraburg  area. 

Textron,  Inc.,  among  the  100  largest  com- 
panies In  the  United  States.  unveUed  its 
newly  formed  Walker-Parkersburg  Divlsioa 
here  Wednesday. 

Board  Chairman  Rupert  C.  Thompson,  Jr., 
and  President  O.  William  Miller,  who  flew 
from  their  Providence,  R.I.,  headquarters  for 
formal  dedication  ceremonies,  both  spoke 
glowingly  of  future  expansions  In  the  area. 

"We  have  relatively  unlimited  capital  for 
new  ventures  and  new  opportunltlee," 
Thompson  commented.  "We  have  the  room 
here  to  expand.  The  future  depends  on 
whether  we  can  do  the  Job  here." 

He  was  speaking  of  the  sprawling  7-acre  _^ 

plant  Is  set  aside  for  the  assembly  and  fln-     manufacturing  plant  Textron  acquired  from      soclatlon  of  Machinists.    Terms  of  the  agree 
Ishing  of  brass  or  aluminum  service  outlet     Parkersburg-Aetna     Corp.     last    September,      ment  weren't  disclosed, 
fittings  which  hold  a  variety  of  receptacles     Textron   paid   a   reported    $10   million   cash 

for  the  plant  and  other  properties,  including 


Shipment  of  the  flrst  Walker-ParkemK. 
products  started  the  week  of  Mav   ii    i    " 
than  a  weeks  after  the  Pennsylvania  Dia!!!'t 
was  phased  out.  P'*°* 

Employment  at  the  Parkersburg  nlant  hi^ 
more  than  doubled  in  the  oast  2  n^Lv 
according  to  Walter  Ausenhelmer  pSSt 
of  the  new  Textron  dlvUlon.  This  includS. 
170  new  jobs.  In  the  next  few  mon5? 
total  employment  will  reach  350  AuserT" 
helmer  said.  "' 

More  than  three-quarters  of  the  new  lob. 
created  were  fllled  locally,  he  said  About 
30  key  administrative  and  manufacturln* 
BupervUors  were  moved  from  Conshohocken 

Ausenhelmer  also  anounced  that  a  new 
20-month  labor  a^eement  has  been  reached 
by  the  company  and  the  International  As- 


for   power   service   or    houce    connectors    for 
telephone  service. 

PaZCISION  EQUIPMENT 

Serving  x>th  product  line  requirements, 
the  Walker-Parkersburg  machine  shop  con- 
tains 80  pieces  of  precision  equipment  used 
to  build,  heattreat,  maintain  tools,  dies,  and 
equipment,  bxiild  special  n-achlnery  and  as- 
sist production  on  special  work  requiring 
shaping,  milling,  or  lathe  op>erations. 

The  Parkersburg  Metal  Building  produc- 
tion facilities  are  divided  Into  three  depart- 
ments: structural  fabrication  and  welding, 
panel  fabrication  and  painting,  and  shipping 
and  receiving. 

Automatic  and  hand  welding  combine  to 
produce  the  heavy  structural  steel  columns 
and  roof  girders.  Other  structural  steel  such 
as  girts  and  purlins,  Is  cold-formed  on  a 
giant,  27-foot-capaclty  press  brake 

The  galvanized  and  alumlnlzed  steel  for 
the  panels  arrives  at  the  Parkersbvirg  plant 
In  5-ton  coils.  This  steel  Is  decolled.  roller- 
leveled,  cut  into  appropriate  lengths  by 
an  automatic  cutoff  shear  and  shaped  by 
large  press  brakes  into  Parkersburg  Rlb-Tlte 
or  Interlocking  wall  and  roof   panels. 

PAINTING    PROCESS 

After  shaping,  the  steel  then  goes  Into 
Parkersburg's  seven-step  painting  process. 
The  panel  is  thoroughly  cleaned  by  a  flve- 
stage  chemical  treatment  process  to  provide 
maximum  paint  adhesion,  then  electrostati- 
cally painted  with  an  acrylic  enamel,  and 
finally  baked  at  temijeratures  up  to  450°. 

The  painting  process  at  Walker-Parkers- 
burg has  been  simplified  and  revolutionized 
by  an  electrostatic  painting  method  which 
utilizes  paint  applied  by  an  electric  charge 
rather  than  by  brush  or  spray 

In  a  matter  of  minutes  the  panel  Is  fin- 
ished and  removed  from  the  overhead  con- 
veyor. The  structural  members  and  panels 
are  then  gathered  In  the  shipping  area  with 
doors,  windows,  insulation,  ventilators,  and 
Other  accessories.  The  building  is  then  ready 
for  shipment. 

With  the  new  combined  manufacturing 
operation  of  Parkersburg  and  Walker  prod- 
ucts, this  Textron  division  has  a  design  and 
development  engineering  group  which  as- 
sures marketability  through  the  upgrading 
of  quality  development  of  improved  designs 
and  creation  of  new  products,  offlolals  point 
out. 

Yesterday's  observance  began  with  plant 
tours  and  a  press  conference:  the  dedication 
at  4:46  pjn.  was  followed  by  a  social  hour 
and  dinner  at  Holiday  Inn.  attended  by  about 
150  guests  Including  1nd\istrlallsts,  business 
and  civic  representatives,  members  of  the 
news  media,  and  public  officials 


[Prom  the  Charleston  (W.  Va  )   Gazette, 
June  11.  19641 

Textron  TXANsrEK  Provides  350  Jobs 
(By  George  Lawless) 
PARKXRSBuac. — One  of  the  Nation's  large.-.t 
corporations  slipped   almost   unnoticed   into 


a  ball  and  roller  bearing  plant  at  Chicago 
and  a  piunp  and  oil  Industry  equipment 
plant    at   Coffeyville,   Kans 

Textron  has  combined  the  Parkersburg 
plant  with  a  Conshohocken.  Pa  .  operation 
to  utilize  full  production  capacity. 

Thompson  said  success  of  the  operation 
here  adds  not  only  a  growing  number  of 
Jobs  for  area  residents,  but  "a-ssures  their 
sons  and  daughters  new  Job.s  in  the  future  " 

Asked  If  Textron  moved  into  the  area  as  a 
result  of  widespread  publicity- on  Job-sur- 
plus Appalachla,  Miller  bluntly  replied:  "No, 
we  certainly  dont  consider  Parkersburg  a 
depressed  area." 

Thompson  said  he  was  both  surprised  and 
greatly  Impressed  with  the  size  and  scope  of 
the  Parkersburg  ofjeratlon.  He  explained 
that,  at  the  time  of  purchase,  the  plant  was 
considered  an  economically  marginal  opera- 
tion, because  Parkersburg's  metal  building 
production  claimed  only  half  of  the  plant's 
capacity.  But  the  addition  of  Walker  un- 
derfloor  products  has  changed  things,  he 
said,  and  "our  people  now  assure  tis  that  It 
will  be  the  most  successful  operation  In  the 
old  Parkersburg-Aetna  group.  " 

State  Commerce  Commlsisoner  Koder  M. 
Colllson,  representing  Governor  Barron  who 
is  attending  the  National  Governors  Confer- 
ence at  Cleveland  told  the  dedication  audi- 
ence: "We  are  now  growing  and  moving  for- 
ward rapidly,  and  we  are  glad  that  Textron 
is  now  a  ptu-t  of  West  Virginia's  bright  new 
Industrial  scene." 

The  name  "Conshohocken."  he  added  par- 
enthetically. Is  an  Indian  phrase  meaning 
moving  forward.  "This  certainly  Is  a  pro- 
phetic symbol  here  today."  Colllson  en- 
thused . 

Parkersburg  civic  and  business  leaders  ap- 
plauded the  official  entry  of  Textron  Into 
the  community  at  a  formal  dinner  Wed- 
nesday evening. 

Parkersburg-Aetna,  which  was  Parkersburg 
Rig  &  Reel  before  It  merged  with  Aetna  Ball 
&  Roller  Bearing  Co.  In  1964.  produced  pre- 
formed metal  buildings  for  commercial  and 
Industrial  purposes,  but  half  of  Its  huge 
plant  space  was  Idle  when  Textron  took  over 
In  September.  The  corporation  subsequently 
bought  Walker  Brothers  near  Philadelphia, 
the  leading  manufacturer  of  metal  under- 
floor  ducts  for  electrical  and  machine-con- 
trolled systems.  In  December  1963,  the  two 
companies  were  combined  to  form  Walker- 
Parkersburg  Division  of  Textron,  and  com- 
pany planners  decided  to  move  the  Walker 
plant — literally — to    West    Virginia. 

The  move  certainly  is  one  of  the  major 
logistical  events  of  1964.  It  Involved  a  com- 
plete rearrangement  of  the  Parkersburg 
plant  layout,  including  new  machine  foun- 
dations and  electrical  systems. 

While  maintaining  prixluctlon  at  Con- 
shohocken, Textron  engineers  started  in 
April  a  steady  convoy  of  heavy  trucks  along 
the  430-mlle  rout*  to  Parkersburg.  More 
than  200  truckloads  of  machinery,  equip- 
ment and  Inventory  were  transferred  to  the 
new   location. 


"Some  of  the  machines  and  procedures 
of  thU  operation  are  entirely  new  to  this 
area, '  a  plant  supervisor  explained  "but 
weve  found  that  the  new  people  have 
quickly  adapted  and  we're  farther  along 
than  we  exi>ect«d  on  training  and  job  assign- 
ments." 

Textron  has  27  major  divisions,  employ. 
Ing  about  34,000  persons  In  Its  116  plants  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Its  products 
range  from  helicopters  (Bell)  to  watch - 
bands  (Speldel)  to  chain  saws  (Homellte) 
to  dozens  of  diversified  lines  In  agriculture, 
Industz-ial  equipment  and  supplies,  elec- 
tronics and  metals.  About  35  percent  of 
the  corporation's  total  production  is  in  de- 
fense Items  such  as  rocket  engines,  control 
systems,  radar,  and  sonar. 

Total  sales  In  1963  hit  $587  million,  68 
percent  Increase  over  the  previous  record 
year  of  1962.  Last  year  Textron's  net  earn- 
ings Increased  22.2  percent.  Thompson  ccm- 
fldently  predicted  Wednesday  that  1964 
sales  will  exceed  $660  million.  This  would 
make  Textron  the  fourth  largest  corpora- 
tion, in  terms  of  overall  sales,  currently 
operating  In  West  Virginia. 


No  Jobs  for  Atheiitf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or  Nrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17.  1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article 
written  by  Leo  D.  Adolph  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Progessive  World  of  May 
1964.  This  article.  Utled  "No  Jobs  for 
Atheists,"  concerns  section  704(f)  of  title 
Vn  of  H.R.  7152.  the  civil  rights  bUl. 
which  amended  the  bill  to  restrict  the 
right  of  atheists  to  full  coverage  and 
protection  under  title  VII. 

The  article  points  out  that  the  defini- 
tion of  the  word  "atheist"  varies  so 
widely  as  to  subject  this  amendment  to 
great  difBculty  in  administration.  It 
also  points  out  why  this  amendment  Is 
objectionable  from  a  constitutional 
point  of  view.  I  feel  that  it  is  Important 
to  present  some  of  these  objections  so 
that  we  may  have  a  chance  to  consider 
them  before  H.R.  7152  returns  from  the 
Senate. 

Although  I  am  opposed  to  this  amend- 
ment, I  do  not  a«:re«  with  this  article  in 
its  entirety.  I  am  In  accord  with  the 
author  when  he  states: 

It  is  American  constitutional  doctrlns 
that  no  man  should  be  accountable  to  an- 
other for  religious  beliefs. 
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wnuever,   I   do   not   a^ree   that   the 
^Xent.  even  if  It  is  adopted  by  the 
SfatT  would  serve  as  express  authority 
SSttTe  Government  to  urge  employers 
S  to  hire  atheists.    This  Is  not  Uie  po - 
S?  of  our  Government,  and  there  Is 
Soung  in  the  bill  which  should  give  rise 
S^  a  misconception.    Neither  do  I 
Sree  with  the  author's  assessment  of 
SveVincerity  of  those  Congressmen  who 
TOted  in  favor  of  the  amendment.    How- 
Iveri  do  hope  that  the  passage  of  tune 
since  the  hasty  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment has  given  the  House  time  for  fur- 
Ser  consideration  as  to  whether      does 
Sflect  the  sound  principles  of  religious 
freedom  which  we  have  always  upheld. 
The  article  follows: 

No  Jo«B  vom  Atheists 
(By  Leo  D.  Adolph  ') 
On  February  8.   1964.  the  House  of  Rep- 
re^nutlves  put  the  stamp  of  legitimacy  on 

S^  beginning  of   an  era  «'   P*"*?^',*^  98 
i^erl^  atiielsts.     By  a  vote  of  137  to  98 
JS2  »-«Ued  clvU  rights  biU  (HJl.  7152)  was 
^Z^  by  inserting   in  tiUe  VH,  section 
704  subdivision  (f).  the  following: 

.•NotwIthsUnding  any  other  provision  of 
this  UUe,  It  shall  not  be  an  unlawful  em- 
Soyment  pracUce  for  an  employerto  refuse 
£  Sie  and  employ  any  person  because  of 
fuch    person's    atheisUc    practices    and    be- 

'iTius.    American's    nontheists    have    been 
reduced    to   second-class    citizenship.      The 
iTrLe  of  the  civil  rights  bill,  "^f  °*r^"y 
Lidw^tood,  was  to  eradicate  prejudice,  bias, 
^sSS    and  discrimination  as  between  one 
iSSm  and  another  American^  Title  Vll 
of  the  blU   is  entlUed   "Equal   Employment 
Sportunlty."     Section  701(a)    declares   that 
the    opportunity    for    employment    without 
Jf^rtol^on   L   a  rtght  of   all   Amertc-» 
and  that  it  Is  the  naUonal  po  icy  to  protect 
the  right  of  each  individual  In  America  to 
S    fr^    from    discrimination.      Section    704 
throurh  lt«  subdivisions  (a)  to  (d)  declares 
Srft  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice    for    an    employer    to    discriminate 
airalnst  any  individual   because   of  such   in- 
dividual's  race,   color,   religion,    sex,    or    na- 
tional origin. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  debate  on  the  bill 
the  antlathelst  provision  was  adopted,  thus 
taking  the  flrst  step  toward  «;/»<=*«"»  "l""" 
strous  abridgment  of  the  '^K^^^^  f, "^^  ''^ 
America  who  adhere  to  the  "o'^theUtlc  faltiis 
practiced  In  this  country,  "^^^^  ",^^**IV^' 
Taoism,  ethical  culture,  and  «c"l*'-^^"'"*"; 
Ism  etc  The  bill,  with  amendment,  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
February  10.  1964,  and  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  of  the  United  Statee. 

Let  us  flrst  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  "atheistic  practices  and  bel lefs. 
Webster's     New     International     U'^^bf/^ged 
Dictionary  defines  "atheism"  as     dUbel^f  in 
or  denial  of.  the  existence  of  a  God,  or  su 
prome  intelligent  being;  disbelief  In  theism^ 
Most  of  the  religious  encyclopedias  Indicate 
that  atheism  Is  a  disbelief  In  «  P*"^"''^^';^^ 
tolligent  supreme  being  and   that  the  term 
has  been  uLd  throughout  the  centurte.  by 
one  religious  faith  as  against  thej.ther.    It 
is   not  therefore   surprising  to  find  that  in 
the  eyes  of  the  early  Romans,  the  first  Chris 
tlans  and  Jews  were  accused  of  atheUm   and 
that  the  orthodox  Christians  employed  the 
name   with   respect   to  various   ^«';e"«'      J^ 
one  maintains  that  the  universe  Is  fu^y  »*>^ 
explanatory,    this    too    would    seem    to    be 
atheism. 
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>The  author  is  a  New  York  attorney  at 
law  PW  readers  wUl  remember  previous  ar- 
Ucles  by  him  published  in  this  magazine. 


The    dlcUonarles    seem    to    indicate    that 
there  are  various  classifications  of  atheism. 
For  example,  "practical  atheism."  which  ta  a 
denial  In  practice  that  there  is  a  God.    For 
such  a  phUosophy,  the  question  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God  U  irrelevant  to  the  meanUig  of 
lUe  and  the  decisions  of  human  existence. 
ThU  belief  is  grounded  on  a  complete  ac- 
cepUnce  of  the   sclenUflc   explanations   for 
all   phenomena.     In   the  Encyclopedia   Br - 
tannica,  there  As  a  statement  that  a    Practi- 
cal atheist"  m%y  sUll  be  deeply  religious  in 
his  ouUook  on  the  universe  since  he  may 
regard  with  reverenUal  awe  both  the  proc- 
esles    of    nature    and    the    functioning    of 
:^ty.      such    people    are    ethical    without 
being  religious,  or  perhaps  religious  without 
having  an  explicit  faith  in  God.     The  fo  - 
lowing    sentence   from    the   EncyclopedU    Is 

^*^^eSiwhlle  both  thelsts  and  agnostics 
(and  perhaps  even  atheists)  would  agree 
that  whatever  God  there  U  does  not  depend 
for  his  reality  or  sovereignty  upon  the  efforts 
of  the  theologians  and  philosophers  to  at- 
tack or  defend  his  existence." 

SubsUtute   legislators   and    poUUclans   for 
theologians  and  philosophers.     The  Catho- 
lic Encyclopedia   indicates   that   there   Is    a 
common  basU  for  all  systems  of  modern-day 
theism  and  that  is  a  beUef  in  the  existence 
of  a  personal  God.     Those  who  would  deny 
this   cardinal   tenet   Invite    the   popular   re- 
proach of  "atheist."    It.  too,  refers  to  "prac- 
Ucal  atheism"  as  a  mode  of  life  rather  than 
a  kind  of  thought  or  opinion.      It  is  some- 
times referred  to  as  godlessness  in  conduct. 
Surprisingly,    the    encyclopedia    Indicates    a 
degree  of  tolerance  In  that  It  suggest*  that 
each  individual  hBnaelf  Is  the  source  of  his 
classiflcaUon  as  atheist  or  thelst.    Such  clas- 
sification by  the  Individual  is  made  on  his 
own    assertion    rather    than    by    his    direct 
teaching  or  implications  from  the  system  of 
philosophy  he  advocates. 

The  International  Standard  Bible  Ency- 
clopedia considers  atheism  under  four  head- 
ings: ^,  ^  , 

(1)  There  is  a  "classic  atheism,"  which  is 
not  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  a  divine 
being,  but  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  a 
God  of  a  particular  nation. 

(2)  "Philosophical  atheism,"  which  tends 
to  unsetUe  one's  faith  in  the  existence  of 
God.  There  may  be  a  beUef  in  a  flrst  cause, 
in  force,  in  motion,  but  the  existence  of  a 
divine  being  is  absolutely  denied.  This  may 
also  be  said  with  respect  to  various  pan- 
theUms.  Theism,  since  it  affirms  that  God 
Is  a  person,  a  self-conscious  being.  Is  con- 
trary to  even  the  phUosophles  based  upon 
first  cause  or  force.  When  one  denies  this 
fundamental  doctrine  of  atheism,  one  then  is 
engaged  In  the  te^hlng  of  atheism. 

(3)  The  third  form  of  atheism  is  called 
"dogmatic  atheism."  It  absolutely  denies 
the  existence  of  Ood. 

(4)  Finally,  the  fourth  form  is  "practical 
atheism,"  which  It  is  asserted,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  belief.  This  form  has  reference 
wholly  to  one's  mode  of  life.  He  who  lives 
as  though  there  was  no  Ood.  with  complete 
indifference  to  the  problem,  is  a  practical 
atheist.  It  la  contended  that  this  form  is 
most  widely  prevalent. 

The  provisions  of  the  civil  rights  bUl  which 
we  are  discussing  does  not  define  the  words 
"atheistic  practices  and  beliefs.-  It  is  not 
clear  whether  the  victim  of  the  discrimina- 
tion must  be  one  who  believes  and  prac- 
tices, or  whether  employment  can  be  re- 
fused to  an  Individual  because  of  his  athe- 
istic practices  regardless  of  his  beliefs.  The 
courts  could  very  well  interpret  the  word 
"and"  as  "or." 

The  flrst  hurdle  that  the  Court  would  have 
to  overcome  is  the  principle  enunciated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  that  It  is  beyond  the 
power  of  the  court  to  give  deflnltion  to  reli- 
gious creeds,  doctrines  and  tenets. 


"The  law  knows  no  heresy,  and  Is  com- 
mitted to  the  support  of  no  dogma,  the  es- 
tablishment of  no  sect."  Watson  v.  Jones, 
13  Wallace  679  (1872).  „«   tt  «    tr 

In    United   States   v.    BaUard    23   ^S.   TB 
(1944)    a  most  interesting  case  mvolvmg  the 

;i^%Tllglous  ^"«^«  --'l*^*""^^ ^"^* 
^the  Ballard  family,  the  Supreme  Court, 
through  Justice  Douglas,  a*ferted: 

•••  •  •  we  do  not  agree  that  the  truth  cw 
verity  of  respondent's  religious  doctrines  or 
J,^Uefs  Should  have  been  submitted  to  ttoe 
j:"y      Whatever  this  particular  indictment 
iught    require,    the    ^rst  .amendment    pre- 
cludes su^h  a  course,  as  the  ^^^^ef  Sta^ 
seems  to  concede.  •  •  *  Freedom  of  thought 
w"S  mcludes  freedom  of  reng^^^^"^-^ 
basic    in  a  society  of  free  men.     "embraw^s 
the  right  to  maintain  tiieories  of  ^  J^^ 
death  and  of  the  hereafter  wW^^^.^'^^ 
heresy  to  followers  of  the  orthodox  faiths. 
HerWy  trials  are  foreign  to  our  Constituti^. 
Men   may   bellve   what   they    cannot   prove. 
.    .    .   U  one  could  be  sent  to  Jail  (or  denied 
a  Job)  because  a  Jury  (an  ^P^°y"^,^f^' 
tie  environment  found  those  teachings  false. 
Sue Tn^ed  would  be  left  of  rellg^^^  *^'^- 
dnm    •   •   •  They  (the  fathers  of  the  Constl- 
?Xn)    fashioned  a  charter  of^vern^^* 
which  envisaged  the  widest  possible  toler- 
LTof  coveting  views.    Man's  re^tl^to 
his  God  was  made  no  concern  at  the  state. 
He  was  granted  the  right  to  worship  as  he 
plea^d  Ind  to  answer  to  no  man  for  the 
verity  of  his  religious  views." 

The  Court  then  continues  Uiat  If  tbe  doc 
trlnes  espoused  by  the  Ballards  "are  «ub)«^t 
to  trial  before  a  Jury  charged  with  fading 
Selr  truth  or  falsity.  Uien  the  same  canbe 
Ton.  with  the  religious  beliefs  <>f^y  J^- 
When  the  triers  of  fact  undertake  toat  lasr, 
they  enter  forbidden  domain.  Th"  ^^ 
^Indment  does  not  select  any  one  p^^ 
or  any  one  type  of  religion  for  P'ff^f 
treatment.     It  puts  them  aU  in  tiiat  poel- 

*'f^ave  sought  for  the  meaning  of  tbe  ph«*c 
"atheistic  pracUces"  in  many  a  volume  but 
have  found  no  clue  to  i*- "^^-  ^  ^^*^ 
atheisUc  practice  to  subscribe  to  the  Pro 
t^lve     world.     Humanist     magazine,     the 
S^rican  Atheist,  the  Fteethinker.  and  o^er 
nontheUtlc    P^bUcaUons?      Is    It    athdstic 
practice    to   read   such   publications?      Is    it 
atheisUc  pracUce  not  to  be  a  member  of  a 
chmch  or^ynagogue?     I.  it  a^jeisUc  prac- 
tice to  refuse  to  attend  upon  ^J^^^'^ 
the  mass,  communion,  or   confession?  Does 
U  mT^e  a  parent  an  atheist  if  he  refus«to 
have  his  child  bapUzed,  his  son  circumcised? 
SJ  Jls  chUdren  confirmed  or  bar  mlt^ahed? 
It  is  American  constituUonal  doctrine  that 
no  man  should  be  accountable  to  anoUier  for 
rrilSous  beliefs.     To  give  an  employer  toe 
St  to  exercUe  his  bigotry  by  discriminat- 
ing against  an  atheist,  is  a  violation  of  tWs 
^erfcan  ideal   so  eloquently  ^expn«Kd  by 
Person  to  the  Danbury  Baptist  Association . 
"Believing  with  you  that  religion  is  a  mat- 
ter Which  lies  solely  between  man  and  his 
God  that  he  owes  account  to  none  other  for 
h^ialth  or  his  worship,  that  tbe  le«tsla«ve 
powers    of   government    reach    acUo^    only 
^d     not     opinions,     I     contemplate     with 
Lverefgn  reverence  that  act  of  the  whol^ 
American  people  which  declared  that  their 
future  should  'make  no  law  resP«j«ng 
and  establUhment  of  religion,  or  prohlblUng 
the   U^   exercise   thereof.'   thus  building   a 
wlai  ^    separation    between    church    and 

'^iue  vn.  section  704  subdivision  (f)  sets 
im  the  employer  as  a  censor  of  the  religious 
SllSs  oTSls'employees  and  Job  aPPU^JJ^^ 
It  encourages  a  new  area  of  inquislUon 
Wherein   thi   employer   1-   ^^e   "Tc^uem^do^ 

An  appeal  from  the  ^^P^^y;"  "  ^^^  J^^ 
the  Sual  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission with  provision  that  re::^:^^!,!!^' 
courts  cannot  be  had  unless  "one  m*™^ 
of  the  Commission  gives  permission  In  writ- 
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Ing  to  bring  a  clvU  action  to  obtain  reller* 
(sec.  707  Bub<Uvl8ion  (c)).  Furthermore, 
section  711(a)  requires  every  employer  to 
post  upon  ita  premises  a  notice  to  be  pre- 
pared or  approved  by  the  CommlBslon,  set- 
ting forth  excerpts  ot  this  title.  Here  there 
Is  express  authority  for  a  governmental 
agency  to  publicly  proclaim  and  urge  Amer- 
ican employers  to  refuse  to  hire  and  em- 
ploy any  person  because  of  said  person's 
atheistic  practices  and  beliefs. 

Article  VI(3)  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
forbids  the  imposition  of  a  religious  test  for 
public  oflSce.  The  prohibition  therein  con- 
tained was  extended  to  the  States  of  the 
Union  by  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Torcaao  case  (367  U.S.  488).  It  will 
be  recalled  that  in  that  case.  Justice  Black 
recognized  that  among  the  religious  groups 
in  this  country,  there  are  some  that  have 
their  bases  in  belief  in  a  supreme  being  and 
some  that  have  no  thelstlc  basis.  In  a  foot- 
note to  his  decision  (which  was  repeated 
recently  by  Judge  Irving  R.  Kaufman  of  the 
US.  court  of  appeals  in  the  conscientious 
objector  case  of  Daniel  A.  Seeger).  Justice 
Black  noted  that  among  the  nonthelstlc 
faiths  practiced  in  this  country  are  Bud- 
dhism, Taoism,  Ethical  Culture,  and  Secular 
Humanism.  The  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Kqual  Employment  Opportunity,  the 
Judge  and  the  Jury,  cannot  be  interrogated 
as  to  their  religious  beliefs,  and  since  the 
early  ISOO's  neither  can  a  witness  in  a  court 
proceeding.  How  can  these  constitutional 
principles  be  reconciled  with  the  anti- 
atheism  provision? 

Under  common  law.  an  employer  hns  com- 
plete freedom  of  choice  as  to  whom  he  will 
hire.  This  may  have  been  proper  in  the 
ptwt.  The  modern  welfare  i  society  recog- 
nizes that  man  has  economic  rights  as  well 
as  civil  and  religious  rights.  The  section  in 
question  puts  the  Oovernmenfs  stamp  of  ap- 
proval, in  fact,  encouragement,  upon  the  ex- 
ercise of  prejudice  by  the  employer  in  his 
relations  with  a  suspected  atheist. 

The  first  amendment  freedom  to  believe 
according^  to  one's  conscience,  is  absolute. 
The  law  cannot  impose  a  penalty  because  of 
one's  religious  principles  or  tenets.  This 
section  would  put  the  nonthelst  under  eco- 
nomic pressure  to  the  extent  that  it  would 
deny  him  the  free  exercise  of  his  conscience. 
It  was  such  economic  pressure  that  led  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Sherbert  v.  Verner,  374 
U.S.  398.  to  hold  that  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
could  not  be  denied  unemployment  compen- 
sation because  she  refused  to  work  on  Sat- 
turday  due  to  her  religious  beliefs.  Disquali- 
fication of  the  applicant  for  her  unemploy- 
ment compensation  because  of  her  religious 
beliefs  ixoposed  an  unconstitutional  burden 
on  her  freedom  of  exercise  of  religion.  The 
Court,  speaking  through  Justice  Brennan, 
stated : 

"The  rxillng  (of  the  lower  court)  forces  her 
to  choose  between  following  the  precepts  of 
her  religion  and  forfeiting  benefits  on  the  one 
hand,  and  abandoning  one  of  the  precepts 
of  her  religion  in  order  to  accept  work,  on  the 
other  hand.  Governmental  lmp>08ition  of 
such  a  choice  puts  the  same  kind  of  burden 
upon  the  free  exercise  of  religion  as  would 
a  fine  Imposed  against  applicant  for  her 
Saturday  worship." 

Justice  Brennan  concluded  the  Court's  de- 
cision with  "This  holding  but  reaffirms  a 
principle  that  we  announced  a  decade  and  a 
half  ago:  namely,  that  no  State  may  'exclude 
individual  Catholics,  Lutherans.  Mohamme- 
dans, Baptists,  Jews.  Methodists,  nonbellev- 
ers,  Presbyterians,  or  the  members  of  any 
other  faith,  because  of  their  faith,  or  lack  of 
it.  from  receiving  the  benefits  of  public  wel- 
fare legislation.'  Everatm  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 330  U.S.  1.  16." 

What  was  the  Intent  of  Mr.  Ashbrook  when 
he  offered  the  section  in  question  as  an 
amendment  to  the  civil  rights  bill?  It  is 
best  expressed  in  his  word.s: 


"It  seems  incredible  that  we  would  even 
seriously  consider  forcing  an  employer  to  hire 
an  atheist," 

This  thought  was  echoed  by  Mr.  Elliott, 
who  stated : 

"America  gave  the  atheist  the  right  of  dis- 
belief. It  gives  it  to  him  today.  But.  surely, 
our  America  gives  the  employer  the  right  to 
reject  an  applicant  for  employment  who 
does  not  believe  in  Ood.  Under  this  amend- 
ment we  are  spteaklng  of  private  employ- 
ment. Today  the  American  employer  has  a 
right  to  insist  that  his  employees  l>elleve  in 
Ood.  This  amendment  insists  that  that  right 
not  be  taken  away  from  the  American  em- 
ployer if  he  desired  to  exercise  It  •  •  •  All 
this  amendment  does  is  to  preserve  for  the 
American  employer  a  freedom  to  insist  that 
his  employees  be  under  Ood  " 

One  can  really  question  the  sincerity  of  the 
proponents  of  this  bigotry.  Is  It  their  aim  to 
safeguard  America's  employers,  such  as  Gen- 
eral Motors,  General  Electric,  United  States 
Steel,  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph:  do 
they  need  such  protection?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to  embar- 
rass the  proponents  for  civil  rights  for 
Negroes  and  women.  The  defenders  of  civil 
rights  for  American  females  and  Negroes  are 
now  forced  to  take  on  the  "shame"  of  de- 
fending the  rights  of  the  atheists,  the  un- 
churched. Will  they  have  the  moral  courage 
to  meet  this  task? 

The  recent  case  involving  the  New  York 
State  Regent's  Prayer  {Engel  v.  Vitale.  370 
U.S.  421 )  and  the  cases  outlawing  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  and  reciting  the  Lord's 
Prayer  as  part  of  a  religious  ceremony  con- 
ducted in  the  public  scl^pols  (Schempp-Mur- 
ray  case,  374  UB.  203)  nave  construed  the 
flrat  amendment  as  a  prohibiting  the  Oovern- 
ment — State  or  National — from  establishing 
a  church  In  this  land;  but  even  broader,  the 
decisions  prohibit  the  establishment  of  a 
religion.  The  opinloiu  denied  any  preferred 
status  to  any  creed  or  sect,  but  this  anti- 
atheist  section  now  would  grant  preferential 
treatment  to  theism  and  permit  bias  and 
prejudice  against  nontheism.  The  section 
denies  the  statement  of  the  Supreme  Court 
that: 

"In  the  relationship  between  man  and  re- 
ligion, the  state  is  formally  committed  to  a 
position  of  neutrality."  (Justice  Clark  in 
Schempp-Murray) . 

By  permitting  an  employer  to  discriminate 
against  a  nontheist,  the  Government  not  only 
consents  and  approves  this  form  at  persecu- 
tion but  in  fact,  gives  preference  to  thelstlc 
believers.  Thus,  as  Justice  Black  stated  in 
Engel  at  page  432: 

"Oovernmentally  establlsiied  religions  and 
rehglous  persecutions  go  hand  In  hand." 

Tht  freedom  of  religion  and  nonestabllsh- 
ment  claiises  of  the  first  amendmsnt  do  not 
permit  the  Government  to  confer  favors  or 
burdens  In  terms  at  religious  beliefs.  The 
essence  of  th«  civil  rights  bill  is  to  imple- 
ment this  principle  by  abolLshing  all  forms  of 
discrimination  based  on  religious  and  racial 
prejudices.  What  are  the  purposes  and  ef- 
fects of  this  antlatheist  provision?  Can  it 
meet  the  test  promulgated  by  Justice  Clark 
In  the  Schempp-Murray  case? 

"The  test  may  be  stated  as  follows:  what 
Is  the  purpose  and  the  primary  effect  of 
the  enactment?  If  either  Is  the  advance- 
ment or  Inhibition  of  religion  then  the  en- 
actment exceeds  the  scope  of  legislative 
power  as  circumscribed  by  the  Constitution. 
That  Is  to  say  that  to  withstand  the  stric- 
tures of  the  establishment  clause  there  must 
be  a  secular  legislative  purpose  and  a  pri- 
mary effect  that  neither  advances  nor  in- 
hibits religion.  •  •  •  The  free  exercise 
clause,  likewise  considered  many  times  here, 
withdraws  from  legislative  power.  State  and 
Federal,  the  exertion  of  any  restraint  on  the 
free  exercise  of  religion.  Its  purpose  is  to 
secure  religious  liberty  in  the  individual  by 
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prohlbiUng   any    invasions    thereof  bv  ..i^. 
authority.-  '  ^^ 

In  conclusion,  may  we  state  that  althou.k 
we  rejoice  with  all  freedom -loving  AmerteiS 
In  the  passage  of  the  civil  rights  biu  w»^ 
plore  thU  subdivision  (f).  wlilch  is  a  maa 
strous  abridgment  of  civU  rights  guaia^Md 
by  the  firet  amendment  to  all  Americans  r* 
gardless  of  race,  color,  rellgon.  sex.  or  n*I 
tlonal  orig^ln. 


Bug  Thy  Neighbor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or   KKW   JXXSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  IS.  1964 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rtc- 
ORD,  I  include  an  article  from  the  June 
Issue  of  the  Reader's  Ehgest  which,  in 
turn,  is  a  ctrndensation  of  an  etwlier  ar- 
tide  In  Time  mazaglne.  entitled  "Bug 
Thy  Neighbor."  The  article  reveals  a 
sitiiatlon  which  Is  Increasingly  menacing 
the  personal  liberties  and  the  rights  to 
privacy  of  many  Americans — a  situation 
with  which  Congress  will  have  to  deal 
sooner  or  later. 

The  article  follows : 
Buo  Tht  NcioHBoa:  WrTH  Today's  Fantastic 
AmsAT  or  ■LEcraomc  DsncES,  Snoopins 
Has  Gonx  8ciKi«Tinc  em  a  Big  Wat 
Eavesdropping  may  not  be  nice,  but  it 
gets  niftier  all  the  time.  From  gleamlag 
electronics  factories  and  grubby  back-street 
workshops  has  come  an  ever -subtler  array  of 
surveillance  instrimients  to  penetrate  the 
individual's  privacy.  The  devices  are  now 
so  easy  to  plant  and  so  hard  to  detect  that 
no  one  can  be  wholly  sure  confidential  cod- 
versations  are  not  t>eing  overheard  or  re- 
corded. Private  eyes  have  become  private 
ears.  They  snoop  with  "bugs"  hidden  in 
hatbands  or  ball-point  pens.  They  tail  can, 
listening  from  a  safe  distance  to  every  word 
spoken  Inside  them 

Thanks  to  ths  cold  war,  corporate  rivalries 
and  big  crime — not  to  mention  old-fashioned 
marital  Jealousy — curiosity  has  built  a  fat- 
cat  Industry.  Many  police  forces  have  elabo- 
rate electronic  departments.  The  Federal 
Government  alone  is  believed  to  buy  men 
than  $30  million  worth  of  bxigglng  gear  "a 
year.  This  does  not  include  all  purchases 
by  the  bug- infested  CIA,  which  likes  to  shop 
through  dummy  agencies.  No  manufacturer 
admits  selling  to  hoods  or  pleasiur  snoopers, 
but  most  of  them  believe  that  their  com- 
petitors do.  Says  Fred  East,  Los  Angeles 
County  district  attorney's  investigator.  "Any- 
one can  buy  any  kind  of  bugging  device  if 
he's  got  the  money." 

The  classic  snooping  device  Is  the  tele- 
phone tap.  No  direct  connection  with  the 
wires  is  needed:  a  small  induction  coll  placed 
beside  them  repeats  fluctuations  of  the  cur- 
rent, which  an  amplifier  and  earphones  turn 
Into  Intelligible  sounds.  Though  widd; 
used,  the  wiretap  has  one  big  drawt>eck.  It 
has  to  have  a  wire  leading  to  the  Investi- 
gator or  his  tape  recorder,  thus  risking  bit 
detection. 

antxnnas  in  bushes 

Bugs,  the  small,  easily  hidden  radio  trans- 
mitters favored  by  most  supersnoopers,  art 
much  safer.  Usually  they  have  a  battery,  a 
microphone  to  pick  up  sound  waves,  and 
FM  circuitry  Utilizing  transistors  or  their 
relatives  which  can  be  made  almost  Invisl- 


^.-  minute  a  practical  bug  may  be  as  small 
^\^^pot  BUgar  yet  powerful  enough  to 
?Ld  rmessage  several  hundred  feet  pene- 
Jrtina  walls  and  other  obstructions. 
*"-S.7eavesdropper  may  set  up  his  rece  ver 
Jl  tTuU^  r^  or  a  car  parked  close 
Siough  BO  that  bugged  voices  come  through 
f^?H  and  clear.  Or  if  he  can't  stay  close 
^uKh  for  uTat  he  can  bury  a  brick-size 
f^Sr  in  the  victim's  yard  threading  its 
iSStma  wire  into  a  bush.  The  repeater 
STcbTup  the  weak  signal  from  a  bug  In  the 
Sctlm-s  house  and  rebroadcasts  it  in  suf- 
flS    volume    to    be    heard    at    a    greater 

""ntr  Upset  a  seasoned  San  Francisco  prl- 
-.^eye  maintains  a  laboratory  where  hU 
Svesdropplng  "genius,"  R*lpb  Bertsche. 
works  out  new  gimmicks  such  as  a  hlgh- 
««rered  bug  that  fiU  Into  a  pack  of  clgar- 
St^  Bertsche  believes  that  bugs  in  time 
ST  be  no  bigger  than  a  pencil  eraser  re- 
orders as  smaU  as  a  cigarette  lighter.* 

While  miniaturization  la  now  limited  by 
the  battery,  which  must  be  big  enough  for 
adequate  power  and  duration,  Bertsche  be- 
ueves  that  nuclear -energy  sources  may  solve 
Bven  this  difficulty.  Already  in  hand  is  a 
battery-sparing  device  that  works  by  sensing 
the  electrical  capacity  of  the  human  body; 
tt  can  turn  on  a  bug  when  people  come  Into 
a  room. 

BUILT  RIGHT  IN 

Calif ornia,  with  its  high  divorce  rate,  high 
incomes  and  highly  «H)hUtlcated  Industrtes^ 
1,  the  hard-heartland  of  the  U.S.  bugging 
industry.  Espionage  U  so  commonplace  in 
oU  chemical,  and  aerospace  oompanlM  that 
many  Calif omU  execuUves  begin  to  ^dget  if 
a  visitor  so  much  as  seta  a  briefcase  b«Mide 
him.  Another  busy  bugsvllle  is  Miami,  where 
horseplayers,  weekending  couples,  and  Latino 
Intrleue  support  a  host  of  moonlighters  who 
make  eavesdropping  gadgets  in  their  spare 
time  and  seU  to  anybody. 

Official  svirveiliance  organlzatiofis,  such  as 
the  FBI,  have  expertly  bugged  rooms  spotted 
through  leading  hotels.  When  they  want  to 
tune  in  on  a  guest,  they  ask  the  hotel  man- 
agement to  steer  him  to  one  of  these  sonic 

•tudtos. 

Private  detectives  cannot  count  on  co- 
operation from  hotel  managements,  but  they 
can  often  get  Into  a  victim's  room  by  brtblng 
subordinate  employees.  If  the  Job  is  Im- 
portant, they  try  to  plant  at  least  three  bugs 
to  catch  low-toned  conversations  in  aU  parts 
of  a  room;  then  tiny  cameras,  often  hidden 
In  radiators  or  air  conditioners,  can  be  trig- 
gered  by  radio  control.  For  a  really  fancy 
Job  a  TV  camera  Is  the  thing.  Though  It 
takes  hard-to-hlde  coaxial  cable,  the  TV 
set  need  be  only  8  inches  long  and  an 
inch  or  so  In  diameter;  its  lens  can  peer 
through  an  inconspicuous  opening  such  as  a 
recessed  light  fixture. 

If  the  sleuth  cannot  get  into  the  target 
room,  he  wUl  usually  work  from  an  adjacent 
room  or  corridor,  where  he  may  be  able  to 
Blip  a  bug  Into  an  electrical  outlet  or  heat- 
ing duct;  they  are  often  back  to  back. 
Otherwise,  ho  may  drill  a  small  hole  through 
the  wall  and  poke  a  thin  plastic  tul>e  into 
it.  Just  short  of  the  far  surface,  so  as  to 
siphon  sound  waves  Into  a  microphone  next 
door. 

Smart  victims  can  fight  back.  One 
weapon  Is  a  broadband  radio  receiver  that 
squeals  If  a  bug  Is  transmitting  nearby.  An- 
other "antlbug"  Is  carried  around  the  room 
while  the  occupant  keeps  talking  loudlr.  1^ 
the  hears  his  own  voice  In  the  earphones,  he 
is  listening  to  the  output  of  a  hidden  bug. 
Anyone  who  suspects  he  Is  being  bugged 
should  talk  in  low  tones  and  keep  a  radio  or 
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TV  squawking  loudly.  One  spy-fiction 
dodge  turning  on  the  shower,  is  useless  since 
the  "white  sound"  of  falling  water  can  be 
electronically  filtered  out  from  human  voices. 

rLOATINO   DIPLOMATS 

Modem  embassy  buUdings— not  only  in 
Russia— have  swarms  of  bugs  in  their  steel - 
and-concrete  bones.  Even  after  they  have 
been  debugged  by  experts,  the  only  really 
Bleuthproof  place  Is  a  room  newly  lined  with 
metal  and  sound-deadening  material.  Dip- 
lomats sometimes  hold  Important  conferences 
In  "floated"  roctfns  set  up  temporarUy  in  a 
lobby  or  Isolated  corridor.  Even  so,  they  talk 
m  low  voices  and  write  out  all  critical  words 
or  figures. 

Such  precautions  Insure  reasonable  pro- 
tection—today. But  each  swift  advance  In 
electronics  brings  new  refinements  in  snoop- 
ing There  is  talk  of  bugs  that  probe  and 
communicate  by  laser  light;  or  infrared  cam- 
eras that  see  through  curtains.  In  a  few 
more  years,  the  whispers  of  ambassadors  In 
a  floated  room  may  be  no  safer  from  prying 
ears  than  pillow  talk  in  a  resort  motel. 


■  However,  stories  of  bugged  martini  olives 
In  a  Moscow  bar  are  apocryphal  since  (1) 
the  liquid  would  deflect  sound  waves,  and 
(2)  Moscow  bare  can  be  more  effectively 
studded  with  conventional  bugs. 


Address  Delivered  at  PeniacoU,  Fla., 
Jane  13,  1964,  on  the  Occasion  of  Ae 
50tk  Annivertary  of  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion and  the  Fiesta  of  Fitc  Flafs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2, 1964 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  submit  for  printing 
In  the  Congressional  Record  a  speech 
delivered  at  Pensacola.  Pla.,  In  my  dis- 
trict on  June  13,  by  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Cyrus  Vance.  The  occasion  was 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  naval  air 
station  there.  It  was  also  the  annual 
observance  of  the  Fiesta  of  Five  Flags, 
Florida's  leading  historic  pageant  which 
Is  held  annually  to  commemorate  the 
founding  of  Pensacola  in  1959  by  Don 
Tristan  DeLuna. 

Secretary  Vance  delivered  a  brilliant 
speech  which  told  of  the  great  strides 
made  by  the  Navy  and  the  even  greater 
strides  anticipated  for  the  future.  His 
visit  and  his  outstanding  speech  provided 
fitting  recognition  for  the  contributions 
of  the  great  naval  air  station  at  Pensa- 
cola which  began  50  years  ago  when  the 
U.S.S.  Mississippi  steamed  Into  Pensa- 
cola Harbor  bearing  the  entire  comple- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Navy  air  arm— 7  air- 
craft. 9  officers,  and  23  enlisted  men. 
Since  that  time,  the  station  has  grown 
imtil  It  enc<Mnpasses  11,000  mlUtary  per- 
sonnel, 6,000  civilian  personnel,  a  $90 
million  annual  payroll,  and  a  quarter 
bUUon  dollar  plant.  It  Is  the  parent 
naval  air  training  station  and  Is  known 
as  the  AnnaiX)lls  of  the  air. 

Secretary  Vance  was  the  principal 
speaker  and  honored  guest  on  a  day-long 
program  which  included  such  outstand- 
ing figures  as  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Paul  Fay;  Majority  Leader  of  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves  Carl  Albert; 
and  the  Honorable  Mendel  Rivers,  chair- 
man-elect of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 


The  speech  follows : 
Address   DsLivKRn)   at  Pinsacoia,   Junx    13, 
1964,  on  th«  Occasion  of  the  60th  An- 

NIVERSABT    OF   TH«    NaVAL    AIB    STATION    AND 

THE  Fiesta  of  Fm  Fi-ags 
(By  EXeputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Cyrus 
Vance) 
Before  I  tell  you — briefly — about  certain  of 
our  current  naval  activities,  permit  me  to 
say  a  word  to  the  distinguished  Members  of 
the  Congress  who  are  with  us  on  this  occa- 
sion. To  you,  Congressnoan  Rivxrs,  Con- 
gressman SiKis,  and  Ccoigreesman  Albert.  I 
should  Uke  to  say  publicly  that  without  the 
understanding  and  enthuslasrtlc  supix>rt 
which  you  have  so  unfailingly  given  us.  few 
of  the  achievcxnents  I  am  about  to  deBcrll>e 
would  have  yet  come  to  pass.  To  all  of 
you — and  especially  to  my  great  friend.  Con- 
gressman Bob  Sikes — let  me  say  that  it  gives 
me.  and  all  of  us  in  the  Defense  Department, 
great  confidence  to  know  that  we  wUl  be  able 
to  turn  to  you  for  advice  and  assistance  in 
the  future  as  we  so  often  have  In  th«  past. 

The  fact  that  we  are  meeting  here  this 
evening  in  celebration  of  the  BOth  anni- 
versary of  the  naval  air  station,  as  well  as 
the  fiesta  of  five  flags,  is  a  significant  tribute, 
to  the  foresight  and  Imagination  of  the  man 
who  foimded  It^-Adm.  Henry  C.  Mustln. 
Barely  10  years  after  the  historic  flight  at 
Kitty  Hawk,  while  many  stUl  doubted  that 
military  aviation  had  a  future,  Admiral 
Mustln  and  his  colleagues  were  already  plan- 
ning for  the  day  when  aircraft  would  rou- 
tinely perform  the  Incredible  feat  of  taking 
off  from  a  ship  at  sea.  But  In  a  sense  this 
was  predictable.  The  Navy  has  always  been 
forward  looking,  eager  to  avail  itself  of  tech- 
nological developments  which  enable  it  t)et- 
ter  to  perform  its  mission. 

To  the  many  civic  leadws  of  Pensacola 
here  tonight.  I  should  Uke  to  express  on  be- 
half of  the  Defense  Department  our  deep 
appreciation  for  your  cOTimunlty's  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  air  station,  and  for 
your  never  faUing  hospitality  toward  those 
who  come  to  train  and  wcx-k  here. 

As  your  unique  fiesta  of  five  flags  serves 
to  remind  us.  Pensacola  is  by  New  World 
standards  a  very  old  city.  Its  antiquity  to- 
gether with  Its  tradltlcmal  association  with 
things  naval,  calls  to  mind  another  com- 
munity which  was  also  strongly  identified 
with  men  of  the  sea.  The  ancient  dty  of 
Athens  was  both  the  greatest  naval  power  of 
Its  day— and  the  birthplace  of  democracy. 
Prom  Athens'  day  to  ours,  there  has  been  a 
special  relationship  between  warships  and 
fr^om.  Tonight  I  would  like  to  tell  youof 
lust  a  few  of  the  thmgs  that  we  In  the  De- 
fense Establishment  are  doing  to  assure  the 
preservation  of  tliat  relationship. 

This  half -century  mark  toi  the  air  station 
also  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
lavmching  of  our  first  nuclear-porwered  ship, 
the  submarine  Sautilua.  Because  of  nuclear 
power  we  now  have  submarines  that  can 
nin  faster  underwater  than  most  merchant 
ships  can  steam  on  the  surface.  And  we 
have  an  aircraft  carrier— the  Enterprise,  U\e 
world's  largest  ship  whose  maneuverability 
in  certain  respects  even  exceeds  that  of  our 
greyhound  of  the  seas,  the  destroyer. 

We  can  note  with  pride  that  In  the  past 
several  months,  those  working  on  thedevel- 
opment  program  for  reactor  cores  to  be  usfed 
in  large  surface  ships  have  produced  a  design 
which  wlU  be  twice  as  powerful  and  run 
more  than  twice  as  long  without  refueling  as 
the  units  of  the  Enterprise. 

During  the  last  8  years,  general  ship  con- 
struction for  the  Navy  has  been  Increased 
100  percent,  and  the  Navy  now  has  an  aU- 
nuclear-powered  task  unlt^the  Enterprise. 
the  Longl>each,.  and  the  Boinbridpe— de- 
ployed with  the  6th  Fleet  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean. A  new  Forrwfal-class  carrier,  the 
America,  was  launched  this  year.     Another 
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Is  being  built  at  Newport  News  and  our 
carrier  fleet  U  being  steadily  modernized. 

The  detection  ranges  of  the  radars  we  now 
liave  on  our  carriers,  their  escorts,  and  their 
early  warning  aircraft  continue  to  improve. 

The  performance  of  our  carrier-based  Inter- 
ceptor, the  F— 4,  armed  with  missiles,  is  out- 
standing. Our  escort  ships,  armed  with 
missiles,  deployed  In  depth  around  our 
forces,  provide  an  additional  screen  against 
enemy  aircraft. 

Senior  naval  aviators  assure  me  that  there 
has  never  been  a  better  balanced,  more  truly 
useful  array  of  aircraft  on  our  attack  carriers. 
The  A-3,  the  A-4,  and  the  P-8  are  now  tried 
and  true  performers  and  the  newer  A-<J — 
as  well  as  the  P-4 — are  working  well.  And 
we  have  In  development  the  F-111  which 
will  have  much  greater  range,  payload,  and 
ability  at  air  combat  than  any  present  tacti- 
cal bomber  or  fighter.  That  familiar  work- 
horse, the  A-I.  la  still  on  board,  but  will  be 
phased  out  gradually  as  newer  models  be- 
come available. 

The  A-1  has  not.  incidentally,  outlived 
Its  usefulness.  Its  characteristics  have 
proved  to  be  Ideally  suited  for  use  In  counter- 
Insurgency  operations  such  as  those  being 
conducted  in  Vietnam.  The  successful  ap- 
plication of  this  originally  naval  aircraft  to 
the  guerrilla  warfare  of  southeast  Asia  is, 
I  believe,  an  excellent  example  of  the  inter- 
relationship of  our  military  and  naval  serv- 
ices and  of  the  tools  we  provide  for  them. 

A  moment  ago,  I  referred  to  the  progress 
of  our  submarine  fleet.  The  existence  of 
the  Polaris  missiles  has,  it  is  well  known, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  goal  of  forestall- 
ing nuclear  aggression  by  the  tlireat  of  in- 
stant— and  inevitable — retaliation.  But  the 
very  siiccess  of  our  own  Polaris  weapon  sys- 
tem requires  us  to  recognize  the  ability  of 
a  potential  enemy  to  develop  and  exploit 
a  almllar  system.  Antisubmarine  warfare 
will  never  again  be  the  comparatively  sim- 
ple— or,  at  least,  uncomplicated — matter 
that  it  was  during  my  own  days  in  de- 
stroyers. With  the  advent  of  nuclear  power, 
the  submarine  became  a  true  submersible. 
It  can  now  remain  underwater  for  many 
months  without  coming  up  for  air.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  virtually  invulnerable  to 
most  of  the  old  techniques  of  detection  and 
destruction. 

The  Navy  has  done  much  In  recent  years 
to  enhance  its  capability  for  modem  anti- 
submarine warfare.  The  detection  ranges 
of  shipboard  sonar  equipment  have  been  in- 
creased slgniflcantly.  and  new  equipment 
has  been  produced  and  put  into  the  fleet  at 
an  accelerated  rate.  Acoustic  homing  tor- 
pedoes coupled  with  the  antisubmarine 
rocket  Asroc.  and  the  antisubmarine  drone 
helicopter  Dash,  have  produced  greatly  ex- 
tended kill  ranges.  There  has  been  a  real 
advance  in  the  use  of  helicopters  eqvalpped 
with  dunking  sonar  to  localize  the  area  of  a 
submarine  threat.  Intensive  research  and 
development  Is  underway  on  a  completely 
new  type  of  ship,  the  Seahawk.  which  will 
be  designed  solely  for  the  antisubmarine 
task.  And  we  are  proceeding  as  rapidly  as 
p>osslble  with  the  development  of  a  new  type 
of  torpedo,  the  EX-10.  which  Is  planned  for 
use  against  deep-dlvlng,  fast,  nuclear  sub- 
marines. Yet  much  remains  to  l>e  done. 
The  problems  that  remain — and  the  new 
problems  that  we  must  expect  to  uncover 
each  year— are  formidable. 

Prom  a  management  standpoint  the  Navy 
has  taken  two  steps  which  strengthen  Its 
program  for  antisubmarine  warfare.  Secre- 
tary Nltze  has  established  a  System  Manager 
In  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Material 
who  will  have  the  money,  people,  and  au- 
thority to  manage  the  research,  development, 
procurement  and  technical  evaluation  pro- 
grams. He  will  coordinate  every  aspect  of 
antisubmarine  warfare  In  all  the  bureaus 
and  laboratories  in  the  Navy  Department, 


A  aecond  major  step  in  the  consolidation 
of  effort  In  this  program  was  the  creation,  on 
May  1,  of  the  offlce  of  Executive  Director  of 
Antisubmarine  Warfare.  Vice  Admiral 
Martell.  who  heads  this  office  and  reports 
directly  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
will  work  with  the  fleet  commanders  to  de- 
velop and  Integrate  hunter-killer  task  forces, 
p>atrol  squadrons,  and  killer  submarines.  He 
will  monitor  the  antisubmarine  performance 
of  the  fleet  units,  develop  new  concepts,  and 
place  requirements  on  the  system  manager 
to  develop  the  necessary  hardware. 

I  am  confident  that  these  two  steps  are 
going  to  pay  dividends  in  the  Navya  deter- 
mined effort  to  stay  abreast  of  the  problems 
presented  by  the  nuclear  submarine. 

I  have  deliberately  focused  on  the  anti- 
submarine problem  tonight  because  I  wanted 
you  to  be  aware  of  how  much  attention  it  Is 
receiving  in  the  Defense  IDepartment.  Any- 
one who  has  worked  Ln  antisubmarine  war- 
fare will  oonflrm  the  fact  that  it  Is  difficult, 
arduous,  painstaking  work.  I  hope  that  all 
of  you,  who  have  already  done  so  much  for 
naval  aviation,  will  continue  to  help  stimu- 
late interest  and  acUvlty  In  this  field— a  Held 
so  important  to  our  national  defense  and 
one  in  which  naval  aviation  has  historically 
played  a  key  role. 

Lastly,  but  ot  first  Importance,  I  know  that 
each  of  you  jo*na  with  me  In  paying  tribute 
to  the  offloers  and  men  who  man  oiu-  ships 
and  planes  guarding  the  frontiers  of  liberty 
around  Uy  globe.  I  can  think  of  no  bet- 
ter expression  of  the  Immeasurable  debt  we 
owe  them  than  to  repeat  the  words  Presi- 
dent Johnson  addressed  to  the  CAdets  ot  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy  only  a  few  days  ago: 
"If  we  are  aucoeaaful  In  the  search  for  peace, 
it  will  be  because  you,  and  men  like  you. 
gave  their  Uvea  to  duty  that  our  children 
might  live  their  Uvea  in  freedom."  Thank 
you. 


June  IS 
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Father's  Day  Message  of  1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALiroftNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10,  1964 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  next  Sunday  Ls  Father's  Day 
and  a  constituent  of  mine  has  taken  the 
time  to  compose  a  special  message  for 
this  day.  I  am  privileged  to  insert  this 
message  from  Mr.  Mark  F.  Bell  of  Castro 
Valley.  Calif.,  because  I  Uilnk  It  is  such 
a  fine  tribute  to  the  many  millions  of 
fathers  throughout  our  country: 
Pathih'b  Dat  Mkssack  or   1964 

Father  Is  the  Important  man  In  the  family 
and  all  the  fathers  except  those  who  are 
neglecting  their  duty  try  their  best  to  im- 
prove their  living  and  build  a  better  future 
for  themselves  and  their  family 

He  goes  to  his  work,  rain  or  shine,  regard- 
less how  hard  the  Job  may  be.  without  com- 
plaints, even  when  he  doesn't  feel  good,  be- 
cause he  wants  his  family  to  have  more  com- 
forts and  a  better  security.  He  may  not  be 
as  good  a  provider  as  some  other  fathers, 
but  all  of  us  can't  l>e  the  same.  He  also 
may  not  be  perfect,  but  nobody  is.  He  is 
criticized  many  times,  but  very  seldom  gets 
the  credit  for  anything. 

He  doesn't  only  have  to  make  a  living,  but 
also  has  many  other  respon.slbilitles.  and  he 
is  always  willing  to  please.  He  tries  his 
best  to  perform  his  duty  as  a  husband  and 
father,  and  to  do  his  best  to  bring  up  his  chil- 
dren as  respectful,  Ood-lovlng  and  law-abid- 
ing people. 


Many  more  men  die  than  women  becauM 
they  work  harder  and  worry  more  about  ST 
ing.  Many  Umes  children  and  wives  dan-t 
realize  how  important  the  father  l«  j^ 
they  lose  him,  especially  so  a  wile  who  hai 
to  bring  up  her  underaged  children  wT 
father  got  more  appreciation  Instead  of  crttl 
clsm  he  would  do  his  job  stlU  better  aad 
might  live  longer. 

Fathers  don't  expect  anything  from  their 
families  but  a  kind  word  and  respect  which 
don't  cost  anything.  ^^ 

The  grandfathers  have  a  still  harder  ttas 
as  many  of  them  come  from  other  land. 
with  nothing  but  strong  bodies  and  a  ttrau 
will  to  work.  They  provided  many  thtaiB 
which  their  children  and  grandchildren  »« 
enjoying  today,  and  they  should  get  high 
respect  from  all  of  them. 

Fathers  deserve  respect  all  year  round  in- 
stead of  one  day,  and  If  they  get  that,  It 
would  bring  much  more  happiness  to  ttaa 
fathers  and  our  homes. 

Fathers  In  the  other  world  should  be  often 
remembered  In  our  prayers. 

Happy  Father's  Day  to  young  and  old 
fathers. 


Castro  Vallxt,  Calit 


Mark  F  Bnx 


J.F.K.  Medal  of  Honor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or  cjLLiroRifiA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VB8 

Thurtdaw.  June  IS.  1964 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  support  is  con- 
tinuing to  grow  for  my  bill  which  would 
authorize  the  President  to  award  port- 
humously  a  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  to  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

The  bill  has  been  embraced  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Los  Angeles  Stereotypera 
Union.  Local  No.  58,  of  which  I  am 
privileged  to  be  an  honorary  member. 
John  Kennedy  was  always  a  stanch 
supporter  of  the  rights  and  asplrationi 
of  millions  of  American  worldngmen  and 
women  and  their  respect  and  admiration 
for  him  is  evidenced  by  the  strong  en- 
dorsement which  my  proposal  is  receiv- 
ing among  the  ranks  of  organized  labor. 

The  Assembly  of  the  California  Legis- 
lature recently  approved  a  joint  resolu- 
tion calling  for  presentation  of  the  medal 
to  our  fallen  leader  and  I  include  In  my 
remarks  the  text  of  the  resolution: 
Assembly  Joint  RisoLtrriON  5 

Resolution  relative  to  posthumously  award- 
ing the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to 
John   Fitzgerald  Kennedy 

Whereas  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  servwl 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In  tlUM 
of  war  with  exceptional  honor.  dl.stlnctlOB, 
and  heroism,  all  beyond  the  call  of  duty;  and 

Whereas  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  received 
an  honorable  discharge  from  the  Unltsd 
States  Navy  in  1945:  and 

Whereas  he  continued  to  devote  his  lift 
to  the  service  of  his  country  as  a  Member  0* 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  as  a  VA, 
Senator  from  Massachusetts;   and 

Whereas  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  became 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  ths 
Nation;  and 

NMhereas  in  November  1963  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  gave  his  life  In  the 
ice  of  our  country;  and 


Whereas  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  personl- 
-^aii  of  the  qualities  called  for  in  the 
"!«rd  ng  of  this  Nation's  highest  military 
^Uon  and  honor:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

R^joifed  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
t^^ate  of  calif omia  jointly).  That  the 
filature  of  the  State  of  California  Joins 
»h«  members  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
ifna  Frank  C.  Marpe  Chapter  44,  of  West 
Svina  Calif..  In  urging  and  memorializing 
ths  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  seriously 
^Bldcr  the  posthumous  awarding  of  the 
S.nKresslonal  Medal  of  Honor  to  John  Pitz- 
«ndd  Kennedy,  who  gave  the  full  measure 
STdevotlon  to  hU  country  in  the  never  ceas- 
ing battle  for  the  freedom  and  equality  of  aU 
men  everywhere;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
lembly  is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatlvee,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
reaentatlve  from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 


Oarification  of  ARA  Critic's  Role 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19, 1964 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
19  I  placed  into  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, on  page  11028,  an  article  by  I>r.  Sar 
A.  Levitan,  research  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, which  contained  what  I  consider  to 
be  valuable  and  constructive  criticisms 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  Its 
administration.  Since  that  time.  Dr. 
Levitan  has  written  to  me  on  May  27 
expanding  somewhat  on  his  views  on  the 
use  of  tax  amortization. 

Dr.  Levitan  also  called  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  at  the  time  that  he  first 
worked  on  ARA  legislation,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  which  precluded  his  taking  a 
position  on  the  act  itself.  His  first  public 
piece  on  ARA.  although  in  favor  of  the 
legislation,  came  after  he  had  left  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service. 

I  caU  this  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues because  In  my  own  remarks,  on 
May  19.  I  referred  to  Dr.  Levitan  as  one 
of  the  original  supporters  of  the  legisla- 
tion, and  he  has  expressed  his  concern 
that  this  might  be  confused  with  his  ac- 
tivities while  with  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Ser-vice.  I  myself  have  the  fullest 
confidence  In  and  respect  for  the  objec- 
tivity of  the  Service  and  I  was  not  refer- 
ring to  this  In  my  remarks.  To  avoid  any 
possible  misunderstanding,  however,  I 
would  like  to.  at  this  point,  Include  the 
letter  I  have  received  from  Dr.  Levitan 
to  set  the  record  straight  on  this  point. 
In  my  own  opinion,  his  sincere  concern 
for  the  standard  of  objectivity  makes  Dr. 
Levitan'8  present  comments  on  ARA  all 
the  more  valuable. 
The  letter  follows: 


The  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute 

FOR  Employment  Research, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  27, 1964. 
Hon.  WxLLiAM  B.  WmNALL, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wtonall:  Thank  you  for  your 
kind  ctMnments  in  the  May  19  Congressional 
Record  about  my  article  on  ARA  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  issue  of  Challenge.  As  I 
wrote  to  you  some  time  ago,  when  you  asked 
me  to  comment  on  HJR.  8525,  I  agree  with 
you  that  rapid  tax  amortization  can  be  used 
as  a  potential  valuable  tool  to  help  depressed 
areas.  However,  I  would  limit  the  benefits 
of  H.R.  8526  to  truly  depressed  areas  and  not 
to  all  areas  currently  designated  by  ARA. 
Section  1(d)  (3)  of  H.R.  8625  might  not  only 
create  inequities  as  far  as  the  other  two- 
thirds  of  the  U.S.  counties  are  concerned, 
but  mav  also  fall  to  help  truly  depressed 
areas.  Relatively  more  viable  designated 
areas  are  likely  to  reap  the  benefits  of  H.R. 

8525. 

I  also  appreciate  your  mentioning  that  we 
disagree  on  any  future  action  that  Congress 
Is  scheduled  to  take  on  amendments  to  the 
Area   Redevelopment   Act.     However,   I  find 
the  reference   you  make  to  me  as  an  early 
supporter    of     ARA    somewhat     disturbing. 
While    I   may    have   harbored   at   that  time 
sentiments  In  favor   of  the  legislation,  my 
position  as  a  staff  member  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  precluded  me  from  taking 
any  position  on  the  matter.    For  example,  in 
1957  I  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  then 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing   and    Currency,    the    Honorable    Brent 
Spence,  an  analysis  of  the  then  pending  de- 
pressed  area   legislation.     Mr.    Spence   pub- 
lished this  report  as  a  committee  print  and 
I  received  at  that  time  comments  from  both 
supporters  and  opponents  of  the  leg^islation, 
from  members  of  the  conunittee  and  others, 
commending   the  objectivity  of   the  report. 
The   objectivity  of  presentation,  presenting 
with    equal    force    the    argiunents    few    and 
against  the  legislation,  was  In  tradition  with 
LRS"  position  which  takes  no  stand  on  any 
pending  legislation.    And,  as  a  staff  member 
of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  I  scru- 
pulously  refrained    from  taking  any  public 
position   on   the  depressed   area   legislation. 
My  first  published  piece  about  the  ARA — m 
you  correctly  stated.  It  waa  In  favor  of  the 
legislation — appeared  after  I  left  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  detailing  to  you 
these  facts  in  fairness  to  LRS  which  has  con- 
sistently refrained  from  taking  position  on 
any  pending  legislation. 
Cordially  yours, 

Sar  a.  Levitan. 


churches  with  approximately  100,000 
members,  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas  when  the  authority  and  power  of 
the  state  are  used  to  foster  religious  faith  It 
Is  true  religion  which  sufjers;  and 

Whereas  the  God  of  the  Bible  is  not  a 
golden  calf  to  be  taken  in  and  out  of  the  Na- 
tion's life;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  the  removal  of  pro- 
hibitions in  the  BiU  of  RlghU  against  Gov- 
erimient-established  religious  exercises  would 
be  a  dangerous  departure  from  the  historic 
form  of  the  American  experiment  In  religious 
liberty    and    the   separation   of    church   and 

Therefore,  we,  the  Newark  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Church,  express  our 
opposition  to  the  proposed  Becker  consti- 
tutional amendment  and  other  such  consti- 
tutional amendments  designed  to  legalize 
Government-established  religious  exercUes  in 
the  public  schools. 


Newark,  N.J.,  Methodists  Oppose  Becker 
Amendment 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THB  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent offlce  of  the  Goverxmient  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House.  shaU  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18. 1964 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  many  religious  organizations  have 
taken  a  position  against  the  proposed 
Becker  amendment.  One  of  these  is  the 
Newark  Annual  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church.  At  Its  recent  meeting,  the 
Newark  conference,  composed  of  283  local 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOB  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discotint  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescrllje  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Docimients  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Offlce,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


Appendix 


Hifk  Sckool  North  Obteires  10th 
AwTCTMry  in  Chkaf  o 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  iLxrNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17.  1964 
lir    PUCINSKI.      Mr.    Speaker,    re- 
Dtiy.  Luther  High  School  North,  one 
the  largest  Lutheran  high  schools  in 
erica,  which  is  located  In  my  district, 
erved  its  10th  anniversary.    I  should 
to   Include   in   the   Congressional 
.ORD  today  the  inspiring  message  de- 
red  by  Dr.  Carl  S.  Meyer,  during  the 
Bpressive  ceremony. 
Dr.  Meyer  has  grasped  the  true  mean- 
ijM  of   the   occasion,   for   Luther   High 
IHorth  is  one  of  the  outstanding  educa- 
lUonal  institutions  in  Chicago.     Its  stu- 
fdHits  rank  among  the  foremost  m  col- 
lege board  examinations. 

I  am  proud  to  have  this  high  school, 
which     exemplifies     the     pluralism     of 
American    education,    in    my    congres- 
ilonal  district. 
Dr.  Meyer's  Inspiring  remarks  follow. 

Cum  Dk)-  On  this  Mlserlcordlas  Domini 
Sunday  on  which  we  hall  the  goodness  of 
the  Lord,  we  remember  particularly  His 
goodnesa  to  this  school.  We  also  call  this 
"Good  Shepherd  Sunday  "  This  "Good 
Shepherd  Sunday"  U  a  good  time  on  which 
to  observe  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  In- 
.  auguraUon  of  this  school.  It  reminds  us  of 
I,  the  essential  relationship  between  Him  who 
U  flrirt  and  foremost  the  head  of  this  school 
u  He  Is  the  head  of  His  church  and  those 
who  are  His  own.  This  occasion  therefore 
enables  us  to  thank  Him  who  gave  all  for 
us  and  to  review  our  obligations  to  Him  for 
ChrUtlan  secondary  education.  We  do  so  as 
we  recall  some  of  the  events  of  the  past  in 
the  story  of  Luther  North,  as  we  ask  about 
the  essential  requirements  for  carrying  out 
the  task  of  feeding  Christ's  sheep,  and  as  we 
look  to  the  blessedness  of  this  task. 


It  was  on  September  20.  1953,  when  we 
dedicated  the  first  portion  of  this  complex 
of  buildings.  Perkins  &  Will,  the  archi- 
tect*, had  executed  a  splendid  design  and 
the  building  committee  vmder  the  able 
chairmanship  of  Carl  Muhlenbruck  had  seen 
to  It  that  the  1953-64  school  year  could  be 
opened  in  this  building  and  Luther  In- 
stitute had  become  Luther  High  School 
North. 

Luther  Institute  itself  opened  It*  doors  55 
years  ago.  On  AprU  14,  1909,  a  student  body 
which  totaled  86  came  together  at  First  Im- 
manuel,  Ashland,  and  Roosevelt.  For  65 
years,  therefore,  the  Shepherd  of  His  sheep 
has  blessed  the  work  of  Lutheran  secondary 
education  In  Chicago.  These  blessings  Ood 
has  bestowed  through  dedicated  men  and 
women,  serving  on  boards  and  committees,  as 
administrators  and  teachers,  as  friends  and 
benefactors  ol  this  school. 

The  founding  of  Luther  Institute  and  the 
work  of  the  Lutheran  High  School  Association 


of  Greater  Chicago  has  been  largely   a  lay 
movement  in  the  interest  of  the  laymen  and 
laywomen,   those   who   belong   to   the   royal 
priesthood    of    believers.       Already     in    the 
1890's  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Aflsociatlon 
of  Yoiing  Men's  Societies  showed  an  interest 
in  spiritual  growth  and  welfare  of  the  young 
people  of  the  church.    Then  In  1907  the  Con- 
cordia   League,    an    association    of    Lutheran 
businessmen  (March  11)   resolved  to  appoint 
a    oommlttee    to    consider    the    question    of 
Christian  higher  education.    It  was  the  work 
of   this   committee   of   the   Concordia  League 
that   resulted    In    procuring    a    charter    from 
the  State  of  Illinois  for  a  school  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  what  was  known  for  44  years 
as  Luther  Institute.     Among  the  men  asso- 
ciated with  this  movement  were  William  See- 
hausen,   William   Schulze,   and   O.   F.   Rusch. 
The  full  extent  of  their  labor  and  their  gifts 
for  the  school  is  known  only  to  God.     That 
11  was  great  Is  soon   evident  to  anyone  who 
begins  to  look   Into  the  past  of   this  school. 
Later    on    there    were   their   successors,    men 
like  Otto  Tamm.  who  as  treasurer  of  Luther 
Institute,    made    up   many    a   deficit    In   the 
treasury  by  donations  from  his  own  private 
re.sources 

During  these  years  W.  C.  Hermann  and 
John  C.  Anderson  served  as  principals  (presi- 
dents) of  the  school,  each  for  a  period  of  17 
years.  IXu-lng  the  first  25  years  of  the 
school's  history  there  were  only  37  different 
teachers,  fewer  in  total  than  the  number 
serving  on  the  staff  today  Three  veterans 
have  been  blessed  by  God  in  their  long  serv- 
ice to  the  school.  Miss  Elsa  Birkner  is  com- 
pleting her  40th  year;  Mr.  A  Tarnoskl  has 
been  with  the  school  since  1928;  Mr  L.  Men- 
king,  since  1927.  They  would  be  the  first  to 
say  that  we  should  give  God  alone  the  glory 
as  we  praise  and  magnify  Him  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

There  are  yet  other  anniversaries  that  we 
can   note   today,    besides   the    10th    anniver- 
sary  of   the  dedication   and   inauguration   of 
Luther  High  School  North  and  the  55th  anni- 
versary  of   Luther   Institute.     Twenty   years 
ago  (1944)   the  Association  of  Lutheran  Sec- 
ondary Schools  was  begtm.     It  is  directly  as- 
sociated   with    the    hUtory    of    this    school. 
More  directly  and  of  immediate  consequence 
is  the  formation  of  the  Lutheran  High  School 
Association  of  Greater  Chicago,  sponsored  by 
the  Lutheran  Professional  &.  Businessmen's 
Group.     The  Lutheran  High  School  Associa- 
tion of   Greater  Chicago  amalgamated  with 
the  Luther  Institute  Association  on  July  1, 
1949    15  years  ago.     The  services  to  this  or- 
ganization by  men  lUce  Walter  Kraeft,  Albert 
Merkens,  and  Leo  Buehrlng  ought  not  be  for- 
gotten.    This  amalgamation  of  the  two  asso- 
ciations was  of  the  greatest  consequence  for 
the  growth  and  furtherance  of  Lutheran  sec- 
ondary education  In  the  Chicago  area  and  led 
directly    to    the    founding    of    both    Luther 
High  School  South  and  Walther  Luther  High 
School      The    first    and    only    principals    of 
these  schools,  Mr.  Walter  Steinberg  and  Mr. 
Fred  Meyer,  wUl  concur  with  me,  I  believe,  in 
this  opinion.     There  had  been  branch  schooU 
of  Luther  Institute  during  the  years.     Engle- 
wood  Luther  Institute  was  in  operation  as  a 
branch    school    between    1925    and    1931.     A 
branch  school   at  First  Trinity  cared   for   a 
class  of  freshmen  in  1947-48;  from  1947-51  at 
Christ  Church,  Austin;  1951-53  at  Holy  Cross 
Church  here  on  the  North  Side.     These  ob- 
viously   were    temporary    measures.     ThaJik 
God  for   the  blessings   of   the   3   schools   In 
which  there  are  more  than  2.500  students 


today  The  enrollment  of  700  at  Luther  In- 
stitute when  the  school  was  40  years  old  wa* 
of  great  significance,  when  compared  to  the 
203  students  in  1934,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
great  depression. 

Luther   Institute   and   the   schools   of    the 
Lutheran  High  School  Association  have  been 
influenced  by  the  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions   dviring    the    years.     Changes    In    the 
complexion  and  the  complexities  of  Chicago 
and  in  Chlcagoland  Lutheranism  have  taken 
place    over    this    half    century      These    have 
affected  these  schools      They  have   been   in- 
fluenced   by    educational    trends    during    the 
same  period.     We  think  of  the  2-  and  3-year 
diplomas  that  were  Issued  and  the  changes  m 
the  curriculum  especially  In  the  late  forties 
It    WBfi    a    forward-looking    faculty    that    was 
concerned  about  curriculum  revisions  during 
these   years.     And  currlcular  concerns  must 
always"  be   major  ones   for   the  staff   of    the 
school.     During  these  years,  too.  the  empha- 
sis  on  a  Lutheran   philosophy  of  education, 
on    a    concern    for    feeding    the    lambs    and 
sheep  of  Christ,  the  program  of  religious  in- 
struction under  the  Reverend  C.  Thles  and 
the  strengthening  of   the   devotional   life   of 
the   school    as    well    as    the   continuing   con- 
cern for  the  guidance  program  pointed  more 
and  more  to  a  realization  of  the  Christ-cen- 
tered goals  of  Christian  secondary  education 
In  these  emphases  the  work  of  Dr.  Henry 
Boettcher  should  be  mentioned.     That  work 
has  been  carried  forward  by  Dr.  Louis  Men- 
klng.     He  is  serving  now  for  5  years  of  super- 
intendent   for    the    Lutheran    High    School 
Association  of  Greater  Chicago.     For  5  years 
he  served  as  principal  of  this  school  and  for 
11    years  before   that   as   assUtant   principal. 
We  salute  him,  our  friend  and  coworker,  to- 
gether with  his  successor  Mr.  Martin  Duen- 
sing. 

We  wish  that  we  could  salute  others  There 
are  many  who  have  been  devoted  and  dedi- 
cated to  this  cause.  Paul  in  his  letters.  In- 
spired by  the  Holy  Spirit,  spoke  of  men  and 
women  who  had  served  their  fellow  Chris- 
tians, as,  e.g.,  in  the  16th  chapter  of  his  let- 
ter to  the  Romans.  He  did  so  in  order  to  en- 
cotirage  others  to  do  the  same  and  even 
greater  measure  of  service, 
n 


The  sacred  writer  of  the  letter  to  the  Jew- 
ish Christians,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
ends  his  letter:  "Salute  all  them  that  have 
the  rtile  over  you.  and  all  the  saints.  They 
of  Italy  salute  you.  Grace  be  with  you  all. 
Amen."  Just  before  that,  however,  he  had 
written  (13:  20,  21)  :  "Now  the  God  of  peace, 
that  brough  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord 
Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep, 
through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  cove- 
nant, make  you  perfect  in  even"  good  work 
to  do  His  will,  working  In  you  that  which 
is  well  pleasing  In  His  sight,  through  Jesus 
Christ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen."  It  is  Christ  who  gave  the  will  and 
ability  to  the  men  and  women  who  have 
supported  Luther  Institute  during  these  55 
years  of  which  the  10  years  of  Luther  High 
School  North  are  a  part. 

They  heard  the  question  which  Christ  ad- 
dressed to  Peter,  "Do  you  love  Me?"  Out  of 
love  for  Christ,  a  God-given  love,  they 
showed  their  love  for  those  of  the  household 
of  faith.  Love  for  Christ  must  be  the  moti- 
vating force  for  administrators,  teachers,  par- 
ents, patrons,  and  supporters  of  a  school  like 
this  This  love,  yes.  is  given  by  God  and 
can  come  only  from  God.    It  is  He  who  made 
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jjerfect  In  every  good  work,  a  p>erfectlon  that 
can  come  only  from  a  love  for  Him  who  first 
loved  us. 

The  question  comes  from  the  risen  Lord. 
Peter  could  see  the  print  of  the  nails  In  Hla 
holy  hands  and  must  know  the  meaning  of 
the  blood  of  the  new  covenant  which  He 
had  established  by  His  willing  suffering  and 
death,  the  Shepherd  as  a  sheep  before  Its 
shearer,  the  Lamb  of  Ood,  taking  away  the 
Bins  of  the  world,  yet  the  great  Shepherd  of 
His  sheep.  His  overwhelming  love,  the  all- 
embracing  love  of  Ood  for  those  who  hated 
Him.  brings  forth  that  love  for  which  He 
asks,  "Do  you  love  Me?" 

His  foreglvlng  love  hallows  the  labors  of 
men  and  women  despite  their  frailties  and 
forgives  the  mistakes  and  errors  that  they 
have  made  as  He  covers  all  their  sins.  That 
love  from  Him  engenders  a  love  to  Him,  a 
love  which  enables  us  to  love  Him. 

Today  Christ  summons  you  to  an  even 
greater  love  for  Him  and  a  greater  readiness 
to  do  His  will  than  heretofore.  Let  the 
leaders  In  the  administration  of  the  school, 
the  board  and  the  staff  pray  God  for  a  greater 
endownment  of  His  love.  Christ  summons 
the  parents  of  the  students  of  this  school  to 
a  greater  mieasure  of  love  to  Him  who  has 
given  them  their  children  as  precious  gifts 
for  which  they  are  responsible  to  Him.  Our 
Ood  summons  the  alumni  of  this  school,  of 
which  there  are  now  more  than  7.000.  to  a 
greater  love  to  Him  who  showed  His  love  to 
them  also  by  the  love  which  others  have 
demonstra.ted  In  maintaining  this  school. 
He  summons,  too.  the  students  of  this  school, 
for  whom  In  the  final  analysis  next  to  the 
greater  glory  of  God,  as  the  plaque  In  the  en- 
trance proclaims,  this  school  exists. 

Let  this  love  be  demonstrated  In  greater 
loyalty,  greater  devotion,  greater  zeal,  a 
greater  measure  of  support  for  the  school. 
Christ  summons  the  pastors  and  the  con- 
gregations of  the  Greater  Chicago  area  to 
a  greater  love  for  Him  (Christ),  that  out 
of  love  to  Christ  their  readiness  to  feed  the 
flock  of  Christ  may  Increase.  Let  those  who 
are  fellow  priests  of  Christ's  own  in  this 
school  demonstrate  this  love  by  Increasingly 
larger  donations  for  the  building  and  main- 
tenance funds  of  this  school.  "As  we  there- 
fore have  opportunity,  let  us  do  good  unto 
all  men  and  especially  unto  those  of  the 
household  of  faith." 

zn 

For  those  teaching  here  and  those  being 
taught,  the  learners  In  this  school  are  of  the 
household  of  faith.  They  are  members  of 
the  flock  of  Christ.  When  Christ  had  asked 
that  question  of  Peter,  "Do  you  love  me?"  He 
gave  him  the  command,  "I'eed  My  lambs," 
"Tend  My  sheep,"  "Peed  My  sheep."  These 
belong  to  His  flock:  He  is  their  shepherd. 
You  see.  this  is  what  makes  Christian  educa- 
tion so  Important.  That  noble  band  of  men 
and  women  who  teach  In  Lutheran  schools, 
and  I  am  thinking  now  of  those  who  teach 
in  our  Lutheran  elementary  schools,  are 
feeding  the  lambs  of  Christ.  Out  of  love 
to  the  chief  Shepherd  they  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  nurture  and  care  of  train- 
ing those  of  whom  He  says  that  He  carries 
them  In  His  bosom.  Christ's  children  In  our 
Lutheran  high  schools  are  no  less  His  sheep 
and  members  of  His  flock.  They  belong  to 
Him  and  that  gives  a  sacredness  and  a  bless- 
edness to  all  the  work  being  carried  on  In 
these  schools. 

A  book  recently  published  has  the  title, 
"Are  Parochial  Schools  the  Answer?"  We  are 
ready  to  say.  "Yes;  if  you  ask  the  right  ques- 
tion." If  the  church  Is  faithful  in  her  task, 
ready  to  carry  out  the  command  of  Christ, 
mindful  that  these  young  people  are  Christ's 
sheep,  then  In  our  culture  with  strongly  in- 
stitutionalized education  and  In  a  pluralistic 
society,  then  they  are  necessary. 

His  sheep  are  of  all  ages,  but  we  are  think- 
ing now  of  thoee  In  the  period  of  adolescence 
when    they    seem    to   need    the   careful    and 


understanding  nurturing  of  Christ's  serv- 
ants, cannot  be  dichotomized  or  fragmented. 
When  Christ  says.  "Tend  My  sheep,"  He  is 
not  concerned  only  with  a  partial  instruc- 
tion m  what  Is  called  rMlglon.  He  Is  con- 
cerned that  the  whole  person  In  all  his  de- 
veloping powers  be  cared  for  and  nourished. 
As  the  love  for  Him  demands  a  love  of  heart, 
soul,  and  mind  as  the  nurture  erf  His  sheep 
demands  a  nurture  of  heart,  soul,  and  mind. 
Christ  used  a  cMnprehenslve  term  when  He 
told  Peter.  "Tend  My  sheep."  It  means  much 
more  than  Just  to  pasture.  It  Includes  the 
Idea  of  watching  over  them,  of  protecting 
them  of  leading  and  guiding  them.  It  In- 
cludes, too.  the  Idea  of  caring  for  them. 

In  Christ's  flock  there  are  all  kinds  of 
sheep.  There  are  the  young  and  the  old.  the 
feeble  and  the  lame,  "lees  desirable."  In  His 
flock  are  those  who  are  sick  and  weak,  mangy, 
and— to  use  Luther's  phrase — have  runny 
noses  The  tending  is  not  to  be  conflned  to 
those  whose  parents  have  ample  Income,  or 
those  who  have  the  right  color  of  skin.  It 
was  a  wise  decision,  one  which  showed  a  God- 
pleasing  insight  when  the  leaders  of  the 
Lutheran  High  School  Association  decided 
5  years  before  the  1954  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  the  Lutheran  high  schools 
of  Greater  Chicago  would  not  bar  any  aca- 
demically qualified  person  by  reason  of  race, 
color,  or  creed.  Self -evidently,  we  are  tempt- 
ed to  say,  a  love  for  Christ  compels  a  love  for 
all  members  of  His  flock  and  a  concern  that 
all  of  them  be  pastured,  nourished,  and  cared 

for. 

This  nourishing  must  be  done  by  the  means 
that  He  has  given  even  as  He  gives  love  and 
opportunity.  The  means  are  the  preaching 
and  the  teaching  of  His  Word.  His  substan- 
tive and  self-revelatory  Word  Is  the  food 
and  drink  by  which  He  nourishes  His  flock. 
His  Word  gives  power  to  the  waters  of  bap- 
tism. His  Word  Is  the  power  which  by  dally 
repentance  and  renewal  the  child  of  God 
rises  again  to  newness  of  life.  It  U  His  Word 
which  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  gives  the  bless- 
ings of  that  sacrament.  It  Is  Word  In  the 
chapel  exercises,  the  devotional  periods  of 
this  school,  that  here  too  Is  the  power  of 
God  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation 
through  faith  In  Christ  Jesus  and  Is  profit- 
able for  Instruction  and  for  correction  of 
doctrtne,  for  reproof  of  wrongdoing  and  for 
instruction  In  what  Is  right,  for  comfort  and 
for  strengthening.  It  Is  His  Word  which  gives 
shape  and  substance  to  the  training  of  the 
Whole  person  in  this  school.  His  Word  U  the 
spiritual  food  of  His  people,  it  is  the  vita- 
mins, minerals,  carbohydrates,  the  protein 
they  need  for  their  souls.  His  Word  Is  used 
as  the  lotion  and  the  medicine  for  those  who 
are  spiritually  sick.  It  serves,  if  we  may  use 
Luther's  picture  again,  as  the  salve  and  band- 
age for  the  sheep  that  have  been  hurt  or  cut 
or  crippled.  Because  His  Word  Is  the  means 
used  In  this  school  there  is  an  Inexplicable 
blessedness  to  the  task  of  feeding  HU  sheep 
and  tending  His  flock.  HU  Word  gives  mean- 
ing and  validity  to  this  school. 

By  His  Word  there  Is  Increase  In  knowledge 
of  Him  and  a  readiness  to  do  His  will.  By 
His  Word  there  Is  growth  In  grace  and  In  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus 
Christ.  By  His  Word  there  Is  a  readiness  to 
do  His  will,  to  be  steadfast,  unmovable, 
abounding  In  the  work  of  the  Lord.  His 
Word  gives  substance  and  character  to  this 
school  and  the  training  Imparted  here  and 
the  learnings  achieved  here. 

Because  of  that  blessedness  we  pray  God 
that  this  school  may  continue  to  nurture  the 
sheep  of  Christ's  flock.  As  we  give  thanks  to 
God  for  the  blessings  of  the  past  10  years, 
yes  for  the  blessings  of  the  past  56  years  In 
connection  with  this  school,  for  the  men 
and  women  who  have  labored  for  axid  In  this 
school,  we  ask  Him  for  a  greater  measure  of 
love  and  devotion  to  this  central  task  of 
nourishing  His  sheep.  To  that  end  may  He 
bless  all  of  you.     In  His  name.     Amen. 


Upgrading  Education  for  Negro  StndeaU 
and  Teachers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or    OKI.AHOUA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  19.  1964 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  try  to  perfect  a  law  to  carry  out  the 
ci\'il  rights  guarantees  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, we  in  Congress  also  must  recognize 
that  our  goal  will  be  reached  only  as 
citizens  move  on  many  fronts  to  make 
equal  opportunity  a  fact. 

For  3  years,  Dr.  William  Hale  JJegro 
president  of  Langston  University.  Lang- 
ston.  Okla.,  has  moved  quietly  to  ranove- 
any  educational  inadequacies  among 
Negro  students.  Langston's  faculty  haa 
been  given  accelerated,  high-quality 
training  in  all  areas  of  learning  that  in- 
volve freshmen.  Subject  matter  has 
been  upgraded.  An  effort  has  been  made 
to  coordinate  all  possible  experiences  In 
class  and  out  of  class  to  the  students' 
growth.  Efforts  at  promoting  rapid  in- 
tellectual and  cultural  growth  have  been 
aimed  at  first  year  college  students  but 
have  affected  the  entire  student  body. 

Dr.  Hale's  desire  to  Improve  Negro 
education  in  Oklahoma  also  has  led  to 
campus  conferences  for  secondary  school 
teachers  and  entertainment  on  campus 
of  nearly  3.000  sixth-graders  in  a  pro- 
gram to  prevent  dropouts. 

As  the  OfBce  of  Education,  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education,  and  the  Car- 
negie Corp. -Rockefeller  Foundation  pro- 
grams make  national  efforts  to  improve 
Negro  education,  on  a  national  frwit.  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  Langston  Uni- 
versity's pioneering  efforts.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 
ixjndix  of  the  Record  a  newspaper  arti- 
cle describing  Dr.  Hale's  program  in 
more  detail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

|FYom  the  Oklahoma  City   (Okla  )  Times, 
June  4.   1964] 

Educators  Map  Attack  on  Low  Standard 

Negro  Education 

(By  Mary  Jo  Nelson) 

Ranking  educators  have  developed  a  new 
broad  plan  to  overcome  what  they  call  lower 
standards  for  American  Negro  education. 

A  »4(X).000  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corp.. 
and  the  Ford  Foundation  is  financing  Intense 
summer  training  seminars  solely  for  teachers 
from  Negro  colleges  and  universities. 

However,  an  Oklahoma  plan  already  has 
progressed  far  In  remedying  any  Inadequacies 
that  handicap  State  Negro  young  people. 

lAngston  University  Initiated  3  years  ago  a 
daring  self-lmproven»ent  plan  devised  by  Its 
forceful  president.  Dr.  William  H.  Hale. 

Expanded  each  succeeding  year,  the  plan 
has  given  Langston's  faculty  high-quality, 
accelerated  training  an  all  areas  of  learning 
that  involve  freshmen. 

It  was  Dr.  Hale's  first  major  undertaking 
after  becoming  Langston  administrator. 
Now,  he  would  like  to  see  his  Idea  extended 
to  every  Negro  high  school  teacher  In  the 
State. 

Besides  helping  faculty  members  advance 
In  their  separate  fields,  the  Langston  plan 
is  extensively  upgrading  subject  matter,  and 


196^ 

^^  at  promoting  rapid   intellectual   and 
•*^  -T  crrnwth  of  aU  first-year  students. 
*°SihlS^  ever^  freshman.   Dr.   Hale  said 
^^rram  alni  at  "coordinating  all  pos- 
Zr^^rTen^in  class  and  out  of  class" 

*'-S:  SSl^'to^^ali  our  guns  on  the 

-STe.rr..n.rp^---^^^^^ 

"i^t  st^P  in  1961,  was  calUng  In  as  con- 
J2S  m  AlUson  Davis,  of  the  University 
TcMc^go  college  of  Education.  He  was 
i£5  a  year  late"  by  Prof.  Benjamin  Bloom, 
JS^  Uiilverslty  of  Chicago  education  pro~ 

**^'  Davis  probably  knows  as  much  about 
ths  relation  of  social  class  and  learning  as 
St  man  In  America.-  Dr.  Hale  said^ 

The  two  consultants  worked  with  Lang- 
Jo^  officials  to  map  a  'fuU-range  freshman 
ilnilty  development-study  program. 

A  core  faculty  group  was  formed  with  rep- 
r--enta lives  from  all  areas  of  freshman  ex- 
nalence-mathematlcs,  physical  and  blolog- 
Sd  sciences,  social  science,  health  and  physl- 
S^  education,  and  out-of -class  experiences, 
committees  were  framed  for  each  area,  and 
the  various  sections  meet  regularly  to  con- 
toually  plan  for  Improved  Instruction  and 
Saraing.  Laboratortes  were  established  for 
resdlng.  modem  languages,  speech,  and 
Buthematlcs.  -,  ,,„.v 

How-to-study  clinics  Involved  every  fresh- 
man A  fully  new  course  In  humanities  was 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  successive  steps. 
During  the  year  that  just  ended  Langston 
became  the  first  Institution  of  Its  region  to 
loin  a  coast-to-coast  telelecture  program  that 
links  college  campuses  by  telephone  for  lec- 
tures from  world  leaders  In  literature,  sci- 
ences, and  other  fields. 

Students  can  personally  question  the  great 
flimres  following  the  lectures. 

Langston's  plan  included  a  stepped-up  cul- 
tural program  on  campus,  and  transportation 
of  students  to  cultural  activities  and  exhib- 
its In  nearby  sites. 

To  extend  the  program  beyond  the  campus 
borders,  and  so  spread  its  results,  Langston 
haa  sponsored  1-day  conferences  each  year 
for  secondary  school  teachers  In  the  areas  of 
lang\inge,  arts,  guidance,  mathematics,  coun- 
»eUng.  extra  class  activities,  health  and 
physical  education,  social  studies,  and  sci- 
ences. 

In  an  effort  to  combat  school  dropouts 
among  Negroes  the  university  has  brought 
sixth  graders  (1.200  the  first  year,  1,600  the 
second)  and  their  teachers  to  campus  for  a 
day  of  Intensive  exposure  to  the  need  for 
education  beyond  the  elementary  level. 

Results  of  all  this  Is  not  yet  measurable, 
and  may  never  be. 
But  all  he  has  accomplished  so  far  merely 
•  fuels  Dr.  Hale's  desire  to  Improve  Negro  edu- 
cation in  Oklahoma. 

With  halfway  financing,  he  said,  Lang- 
ston coiUd  draetlcaUy  alter  the  preparedness 
of  all  Negro  secondary  teachers  in  the  St.ate. 
He  has  a  detailed  plan  ready. 
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Independent  Unions  Need  To  Be  Heard 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOWIAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16. 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  the 
need  for  recognizing  the  important  role 
of  small  or  Independent  unions.  In  that 
speech  I  reminded  my  colleagues  of  Reso- 
lution 137  that  I  introduced  which  would 


create  a  House  Committee  on  Independ- 
ent Unions  and  unrecognized  labor 
groups.  I  pointed  out  that  independent 
unions  represent  probably  30  million 
workers  out  of  our  total  work  force  of 
around  70  million.    I  said: 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  oversoUcltous 
of  big  labor  whose  voice  Is  heard  in  all  cor- 
ridors •  •  •  It  is  Important  that  the  voice 
of  independent  lal>or  be  heard,  particularly 
when  It  expresses  a  point  of  view  contrary  to 
that  of  big  labor.  (Record,  March  4,  1964,  p. 
A4175.) 

Since  small  business  is  recognized  as 
the  lifeblood  of  our  economic  endeavor, 
small  unions  deserve  to  be  given  simUar 

recognition.  ^  ..^.  , 

An  article  by  Roger  M.  Rettig.  presi- 
dent of  the  NaUonal  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Unions,  which  appeared  m  the 
president's  column  of  the  Union  Labor 
News  Review  for  June  1964.  discusses  a 
specific  instance  where  the  voice  of  inde- 
pendent labor  unions  was  not  given  a 
chance.     Mr.  Rettig  stated  that  when 
President  Johnson  called  a  meeting  of 
labor  leaders  recently  to  hear  the  opin- 
ions of  labor,  not  one  representative  of 
independent  xmions  was  included.    Rath- 
er the  group  represented  a  favored  mi- 
nority.   Since  his  article  expresses  clear- 
ly the  need  for  independent  unions  to  be 
included  in   such  meetings  and   to   be 
heard   when  the  views  of   all  labor   is 
considered,  under  unanimous  consent  I 
place  it  in  the  Rkord: 

Who  Speaks  For  Labor? 
(By  Roger  M.  Rettig.  president.  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Unions ) 
Recently,  President  Johnson  called  a  meet- 
ing of  labor  leaders  to  discuss  matters  of  Im- 
portance to  their  unions,  their  membership 
and  the  general  public.     He  presented  his 
vlewrs  on  what  labor  could  do  to  benefit  the 
national  economy. 

The  labor  leaders  present  at  the  meeting 
were  supposed  to  present  the  views  of  labor — 
all  labor. 

I  believe  that  meetings  of  this  kind  are 
absolutely  essential  to  a  progressive  national 
economy.  The  President  acted  wisely  In  rec- 
ognizing that  he  must  have  the  opinion  of 
labor  before  making  decisions  affecting  the 
working  people  of  the  country. 

But  did  the  labor  leaders  invited  to  the 
meeting  truly  represent  the  attitudes  and  In- 
terests of  the  majority  of  the  Nation's  labor 
force?  Not  one  person  present  could  speak 
for  the  great  number  of  Independent  unions 
scattered  across  the  country. 

When  George  Meany  presents  his  views  he 
does  not  speak  fM-  all  labor,  the  AFL-CIO 
represents  12,600,000  workers  In  the  United 
States.  (This  figure  is  the  APL-CIO's  own 
and  they  have  never  been  known  to  under- 
estimate their  numbers.)  Mr.  Meany,  then, 
speaks  for  12 'i  million  people. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  teUs  us  that  there  are  about 
70  million  persons  gainfully  employed  In 
this  country.  That  means  that  Mr.  Meany 
and  other  AFL-CIO  officers  actuaUy  repre- 
sent the  smaller  porUon  of  the  total  labor 
force.  More  than  57  million  workers  were  not 
represented  at  the  President's  meeting. 

Let's  look  at  another  statistic.  The  Cok- 
GREssioNAL  RECORD,  88th  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion states:  "The  AFL-CIO  represents  ap- 
prox!lmately  14  million  workers  out  of  a  work 
force  of  around  70  million.  Probably  30  mil- 
lion workers  are  members  of  unaffiliated  in- 
dependent unions." 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
de«lres  the  opinion  of  labor,  all  segments  of 
the  working  force  should  be  represented. 
Not  Just  the  favored  mlnc«-lty. 


Of  cotirse  the  APL-CIO  shotQd  be  present 
at  any  general  meeting  of  labor  representa- 
tives, but  they  should  only  share  space  at  the 
conference  table  with  spdktmaen  for  Inde- 
pendent unions  like  the  Independent  raU- 
road  brotherhoods,  the  Teamsters,  the  United 
Mine  WOTkers  and  the  National  PederaUon 
of  Independent  Unions. 

At  a  time  when  the  President  and  other 
national  officials  are  plugging  civil  rights,  the 
rights  of  minorities,  an  actual  majority  of  a 
segment  of  the  population  Is  Involved  in 
discrimination. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Unions  (NFIU)  has  been  fighting  to  cor- 
rect this  unjust  situation  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.  ^ 


Montana  Flood  Control  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  19.  1964 

Mr.  MANSFTE3J3.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  report 
I  have  received  on  the  status  of  Federal 
disaster  assistance  activities  In  Montana, 
under  date  of  June  19.  1964.  signed  by 
Edward  A.  McDermott.  Director,  Office 
of  Elmergency  Planning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Montana  Flood  Conteol  Report 

EXECTTTIVE  OfTKE  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT. OrriCE  OF  Emeegency 
Planning. 

Waahington,  D.C.,  June  19,  1964. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  The  foUowing  Is  a  report 
on  the  status  of  Federal  disaster  assistance 
activities  In  Montana. 

The  latest  casualty  report  obtained  from 
the  OEP  field  office  In  Great  PaUs  Indicates 
12  known  dead  and  20  missing  or  presumed 
dead. 

Current  estimates  of  property  damage  are: 

Public *21.  216.  500 

Private 41.406,900 

Total ---     62,623,400 

The  stafT  operating  out  at  the  OKP  field 
office  In  Great  Palls  have  taken  the  follow-  ^ 
Ing  actions  during  the  past  few  days: 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  was  requested  on 
June  17  to  perform  emergency  repairs  to  the 
sewers  and  streets  of  the  town  of  Choteau. 
and  to  restore  the  water  system,  sewer  la- 
goon, and  streete  in  the  town  oif  Shelby.  The 
corps  started  the  work  Immediately. 

OEP  has  requested  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  erect  a  Bailey  bridge  on  a  Federal  aid  sys- 
tem road  at  the  town  of  Essex,  Flathead 
County  This  was  authorized  to  permit  ac- 
cess to  pefsons  living  in  an  Isolated  area  of 
the  coiuity. 

On  Jime  16,  OEP  directed  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  give  Immediate  attenUon  to  the 
possible  breaching  of  the  Bynum  Reservoir 
Dam  in  Choteau  due  to  snow  runoff  and 
erosion.  Immediate  corrective  action  will  be 
taken  If  trouble  develops.    ^ 

At  the  request  of  the  mayor  of  Choteau.  a 
U  S  Public  Health  Service  engineer  has  made 
an  inspection  of  the  water  system.  If  his 
report  indicates  repairs  are  required,  we  will 
authorize  them  immediately. 
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OSP  authorized  Toole  County  to  take  Im- 
mediate action  to  remove  a  health  hazard 
which  has  resulted  from  dead  livestock  and 
the  need  to  spray  to  suppress  Insects.  Such 
work  Is  eligible  for  rfelmbursement  under 
Public  Law  875. 

Cascade  County  Is  carrying  out  a  spraying 
program  to  relieve  a  mosquito  problem.  This 
has  been  certified  as  a  public  health  hazard 
and  win  be  reimbursable  under  Public  Law 
875. 

OEP  representatives  have  met  with  local 
officials  In  affected  areas  to  discuss  require- 
ments for  additional  Federal  assistance  and 
to  review  Public  Law  875  procedures. 

Other  Federal  agencies  are  taking  the  fol- 
lowing actions: 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affaire  is  making 
tents  available  /or  displaced  Indians  In  the 
Browning  area. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Inspected  Tiber 
Reservoir  to  locate  and  remove  dead  livestock 
reported  to  be  In  the  lake.  No  carcasses  were 
found  but  the  Bureau  will  continue  to  be 
alert  to  this  possibility. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Is  taking  ac- 
tion to  have  the  roads  on  the  Federal-aid 
system  repaired.  This  Includes  repairs  to  the 
county  roads  leading  to  the  missile  sites  In 
Cascade  County. 

A  Public  Health  Service  engineer  made  an 
engineering  Inspection  of  the  water  system 
in  East  Glacier  Park  on  June  17.  The  county 
Is  making  the  necessary  repairs  and  will  be 
reimbursed  by  OEP. 

On  the  recommendation  of  a  USPHS  sani- 
tarian, OKP  has  authorized  spraying  where 
necessary  In  Cascade  County  to  prevent  a 
sertoiis  health  hazard  from  fly  Infestations. 

With  regard  to  your  Inquiries  concerning 
the  Swift  Dam  and  certain  Irrigation  districts, 
we  are  Investigating  whether  these  facilities 
are  eligible  under  Public  Law  875.  Our  field 
stsiff  Is  developing  Information  on  this  and 
has  asked  the  Bureau  c^  Reclamation  for 
a  report  on  the  facilities  and  the  extent  of  the 
damages.  Here  In  Washington,  we  have 
talked  with  Bureau  of  Reclamation  ofllclals 
and  understand  that  they  are  developing  a 
position  on  this.  We  wUl  need  additional 
Information  from  the  State  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclainiatlon  before  we  o€in  make  a  deter- 
mination on  eligibility.  When  a  determina- 
tion Is  made  you  will  be  promptly  notified. 

We  wUl  continue  to  do  everything  possible 
to  speed  repair  work  and  assistance  to  al- 
leviate this  disaster  situation. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  A.  McDermott. 

Director. 


Happy  Birthday,  Governor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PXNN8TLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  4,  1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gov. 
David  L.  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing political  figures  of  our  time.  He 
served  as  mayor  of  Pittsburgh  and  Qov- 
ernor  of  Peimisylvdnla.  Today  he  serves 
with  grreat  distinction  as  Chairman  of 
President  Johnson's  Committee  on  Equal 
Opportunity  in  Housing.  At  this  desk 
this  week  he  observed  his  75th  birthday. 
This  beloved  Democrat  deserves  the  best 
wishes  of  his  fellow  countJrymen. 

An  editorial  marking  his  birthday  fol- 
lows: 

Lawxencs  at  75 

To  watch  him  in  action,  few  people  would 
guess  that  Pennsylvania's  looet  durable  and 


best  known  political  figure,  David  L.  Law- 
rence, is  76  years  old  today. 

Characteristically,  Mr.  Lawrence  will  ob- 
serve the  occasion  not  In  sentimental  party- 
ing but  at  the  more  serlo\is  business  to  which 
he  has  devoted  a  long  and  energetic  life — the 
service  of  government.  He  will  be  at  his  desk 
In  Washington,  where  he  serves  the  Johnson 
administration  as  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity  In 
Housing. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  Mr.  Lawrence  at- 
tended the  sort  of  party  he  enjoys  most  and 
came  away  with  a  fitting  present.  At  a 
harmony  meeting  of  the  Democratic  State 
Committee  In  Harrlsburg.  he  was  again 
named  Democratic  national  committeeman 
from  Pennsylvania,  a  position  he  has  held 
since  1940. 

This  Is  the  latest  recognition  of  a  pwUtlcal 
career  that  has  spanned  61  years;  at  the  age 
of  14,  Mr.  Lawrence  went  to  work  for  the 
then  Pittsburgh  Democratic  chairman,  the 
late  William  J.  Brennan.  and  he  has  been 
at  It  ever  since.  He  has  attended  every  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  in  an  ofBclal 
capacity  since  1912,  when  he  served  as  a 
page  boy,  and  Is  looking  forward  to  the  party 
clambake  In  Atlantic  City  In  August. 

While  Mr.  Lawrence  has  much  to  look  back 
upon  with  satisfaction  during  more  than 
half  a  century  In  public  life,  his  most  re- 
warding experiences  came  during  an  un- 
precedented 13-year  tenure  as  mayor  of 
Pittsburgh  and  4  years  as  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  has  served  the  public  and  his 
pmxty  with  great  distinction.  Citizens  of  all 
parties  might  well  Join  us  In  wishing  him  the 
happiest  of  birthdays  and  many  more  years 
of  public  service. 


What  the  Bill  Isn't— Editorial  on  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or   IKDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  19.  1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  has  watched  for  months  the  prog- 
ress of  the  civil  rights  bill  pending  before 
us.  Newspapers  have  editorialized  from 
North  to  South  in  every  degree  of  favor 
or  of  opposition. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Indianapolis 
Star  has  made  once  more  the  well-taken 
point  that  the  civil  rights  bill  Is  "not  a 
contract  for  instant  completion"  of  the 
house  of  good  will  In  America,  but  that 
the  solution  to  racial  problems  "lies 
beyond  the  law  In  the  mind,  heart  and 
hand  of  all  Americans." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  "What  the  Bill 
Isn't."  which  was  published  In  the  June 
M  Indianapolis  Star,  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objeotlon.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  th«  Bn.i,  Isn't 

There  no  longer  Is  any  doubt  that  a  civil 
righta  bill  will  pass  Congress,  amended  In 
some  pfu'tlciiiars  and  softened  In  others,  but 
essentially  the  sort  c^  legislation  demanded 
as  a  means  to  resolve  the  racial  problem  In 
America. 
•WIU  it? 

It  Is  this  question  and  not  the  question 
of  the  bill  that  Is  of  grave  import  Ln  the 


Inamedlate  future  and  over  the  broader  aonn. 
of  history.  This  Is  the  question  that  moM 
he  faced  up  to  squarely  by  aU  segments^ 
the  American  people.  ™ 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  imporUnt  tasks 
that  will  face  those  who  support  thlg  bill  win 
be  to  put  this  question  before  the  American 
public.  More  than  that,  there  Is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  must  warn  that  the 
answer  to  the  question  Is  far  in  the  future 

No  one  has  yet  found  a  way  to  look  ahead 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  and  therefore 
the  Instruction  of  history  U  still  the  only 
known  grounds  from  which  a  start  may  be 
made.  The  history  of  civil  rights  laws  as  a 
panacea  for  racial  dlflBculties  is  not  encour- 
aging. Indeed,  New  York  City  with  a  mas- 
slve  body  of  administrative,  legislative  and 
Judicial  law  on  this  subject  offers  an  un- 
pleasant object  lessen  In  what  such  statutes 
cannot  do.  By  any  odds.  New  York  City  has 
a  racial  climate  that  defies  comparison  with 
any  other  part  of  the  Nation.  Where  else 
has  any  body  of  citizens  found  it  neceasarT 
to  form  a  vigilante  group  to  protect  them- 
selves from  racial  assaults?  Is  this  the  pros- 
pect that  faces  America  In  every  city  and 
town  when  a  Federal  law  Is  In  force  ratber 
than  a  municipal  code  In  a  particular  city? 

The  racial  Issue  Is  no  longer  confined  to 
the  States  of  the  old  Confederacy.  It  may 
be  comforting  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at 
Birmingham,  but  the  ugly  facts  of  racial 
prejudice  by  both  Negroes  and  whites  can  be 
seen  all  too  clearly  outside  the  South.  Th« 
civil  rights  bill  will  not  amount  to  a  legal- 
ized witch  hunt  In  Alabama  or  Virginia, 
whatever  the  problems  there. 

The  civil  rights  bill  will  apply  In  all  SUtet. 
In  all  States,  even  with  Federal  enforcement, 
the  fundamental  racial  Issue  will  remain  to 
be  resolved. 

The  bin  to  be  passed  by  Congress  and 
.signed  by  President  Johnson  does  not  mark 
the  year  of  Jubilee  when  every  citizen  gets 
the  space-age  equivalent  of  40  acres  and  a 
mule. 

The  civil  rights  bill  can  do  no  more  than 
provide  a  legal  fence  around  the  lot  on  which 
a  house  of  good  wUl  must  be  erected.  Work 
on  that  house  began  long  ago,  and  the  work 
must  continue,  but  the  civil  rights  bill  U 
not  a  contract  for  Instant  oomirfetlon. 

To  say  this  Is  not  to  remonstrate  for  "pa- 
tience." nor  to  speak  for  massive  resistance 
on  the  bastions  of  segregation.  The  civil 
righ^  bin  must,  however,  for  the  good  of  all 
citizens,  be  viewed  realistically  for  what  It  U. 

This  law,  when  It  Is  passed.  Is  a  means,  but 
by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  is  It  an  end 
In  Itself,  a  patented  solution  to  the  racial 
problems  of  America.  The  solution  lies  be- 
yond the  law  In  the  mind,  heart  and  hand  of 
all  Americans. 


Extremism  and  the  Negro  Revolntioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or   SOUTH    CABOLIMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  19,  1964 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Saturday  E^rening  Post  of  June  20. 
1964,  there  appears  an  editorial  entitled 
"Extremism  tmd  the  Negro  Revoluticwi." 
which  I  think  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  every  Member  of  this  Sen- 
ate. This  editorial  very  vividly  spells 
out  the  dangers  of  mob  action,  demon- 
strations, and  the  like  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  goal  in  our  democratic 
society.  In  pajUcular,  this  editorial 
shows  how  the  so-called  nonviolent  dem- 


196^ 

_^tions  on  the  part  of  Negroes  to 
"^eTnZ  goals  have  gotten  out  of 

JS«  lewiers  have  lost  control  of  the 
*SJtion^'    When  the  pattern  of   ef- 
EJ  by  Negroes  to  reach  certain  soci^ 
2£  tLr^ed  to  sit-downs.  sit-ins.  and 
SjlsTcSl^on  the  late  President  of 
S'SStid^tes  and  others  with  vo^e 
y.nSority  to  discourage  such  activity 
i^B^l  warned  them,  these  demon- 
JSSons   would   provoke   violence   and 
SS^nd  do  more  to  harm  than  to  help. 
f£S  ?t  i  not  too  late  for  the  radicals 
nSSng  the  so-caUed  Negro  revoUit  on 
SSrn  them  away  from  violence  which 
ta  flMting  the  lives  of  Americans  every 
IfSd  which  is  degrading  our  civUiza- 
Sl^d  turning  our  streets  into  jungle 
rfterror     I  hate  to  think  what  is  to 
Store  for  us  this  summer  if  the  present 
S^ri  is  not  stopped.     There  are  reports 
^?ganS^U^S?m  the  North  fln^cing 
£nSeds  of  Negn^es  to  niake  agite^^U>n 
!Sd  demonstration  trips  into  the  South 
Ea  summer.    It  would  be  my  hope  that 
SJ^Kmsible  officials  in  the  Justice  De- 
Staent  would  issue  a  warning  that 
teoublemakers  will  not  be  to^rated  J^ 
Se    Saturday    Evening    Post    editorial 
points  out.   violence   can   only   lead   to 

^NirPresident,  I  ask  -inanimous  con- 
Knt  to  have  this  editorial  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkord. 

T^ere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
M  follows: 

ErTREMisM  *ifD  THi  Nwao  RlVOLUnON 
In  Waahlngton,  DO.,  recently  an  old  man 
vas  sitting  on  hU  front  porch  enjoying  a 
warm  spring  evening.  A  pair  of  Nepx)  youths 
happened  by.  and  one  of  them  said  to  ^e 
other.  -There's  a  white  man.  Lets  get 
him"  The  two  Negro  youths  beat  up  the  old 
man,  and  he  was  taken  to  a  hospital,  badly 

mauled. 

This  brutal  UtUe  episode  Is  part  of  a  grow- 
ing pattern  of  senselees  Negro  violence  and  of 
rtupm.  self-deleatlng  tactlos  that  are  doing 
great  harm  to  the  Negro  cause.  Examples 
are  occurring  all  across  the  country: 

In  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  three  Negro  youths 
triggered  racial  'iolence  by  tossing  Molotov 
cocktails  and  light  bulbs  flUed  with  patot  at 
the  Bums-for-Govemor  election  headquar- 
ters ( JacksonvUle  Mayor  Haydon  Burns  had 
Incensed  Negroes  by  clamping  down  on  ra- 
cial demonstrations.) 

In  Berkeley.  Calif.,  and  San  Francisco,  Ne- 
gro demonstrators  protesting  hiring  policies 
toaded  supermarket  carts  with  food,  let  cash- 
iers ring  up  their  purchases,  then  "suddenly 
decided"  they  didn't  want  the  food. 

In  San  Francisco's  Sheraton -Palace  Hotel, 
demonstrating  Negroes  (also  protesting  hir- 
ing policies)  blocked  doorways,  InsUtuted  an 
all-night  siege  \n  the  lobby,  preventing  cus- 
tomers from  entering  or  leaving  the  ^oX^l 

In  San  Francisco,  demonstrators  protest- 
ing hiring  policies  at  automobUe  agencies 
entered  showrooms,  disrupted  business  by 
Bitting  In  display  cars  and  lying  on  the 
floor  under  cars  and  around  them. 

in  Atlanta.  Oft.,  demonstrating  Negroes 
entered  a  segregated  restaurant  and  urinated 
on  the  floor. 

A  wave  of  racial  violence  broke  over  New 
York.  Negro  teenagers  mugged  two  Colum- 
bia University  profeMori.  A  gang  of  about 
20  Negro  hoodlums  terrorlawi  a  subway  m 
Brooklyn,  beat  and  robbed  white  passengers. 
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smashed  windows  and  light  bulbs.  In  a  sep- 
arate episode,  on  another  train,  4  Negro 
youths  threatened  a  motonnan  and  40  pas- 
Ungtn  with  a  meat  cleaver.  A  poUc«naJi 
was  mobbed  by  U  Negro  yp««-JJ^^^' 
aUempted  to  break  up  a  flght  ^*!^««°* 
white  man  aztd  a  group  of  yonng  Vetoes. 
On  the  Staten  Island  ferry,  two  doB«  Negro 
youths  fan  amok,  swept  food  «»<»  <^^*?°; 
ihe  refreehii>«n»  counter  and  took  $dO  from 
the  cash  register.  In  the  Crown  Heights  sec- 
tion erf  Brooklyn.  Hasldlc  Jews  organized  a 
flMt  of  radio  patrol  cars  to  protect  their  fel- 
low sltlaens  from  marauding  Negroes. 

It  Is  time  everyone  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  Negro  revolution  has  taken  a  very 
UElv  turn.  More  and  more  violence  for  the 
sheer  sake  of  violence  and  demonstraUons 
without  speclflc  purpose  are  taking  place. 
In  Nashville.  Tenn.,  as  a  Negro  demonstra- 
tion erupted  Into  violence  recently,  a  Negro 
leader  the  Reverend  J.  Metz  Rollins,  said 
"You  don't  have  to  have  any  speclflc  objec- 
tives This  is  a  protest  against  being  a 
Negro  in  this  country."  A  Negro  speaker  In 
Cambridge.  Md.,  recently  told  his  audience, 
"We  are  radicals,  not  moderates.  Moderates 
negotiate    with    whites;     radicals    renounce 

them."  ._  , 

It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  explo- 
sive potenUal  of  this  situation.  The  re- 
spected Negro  author,  Louis  Lomax,  says. 
"The  recent  disclosures  of  antlwhlte  Negro 
gangs  in  Harlem  are  but  a  minor  leak  of  a 
major  development  In  the  mass  Negro  com- 
miinlty  It  has  been  common  knowledge 
among  Negro  reporters  and  social  critics  that 
the  black  masses  of  New  York,  Chicago  and 
other  cities  are  armmg  themselves.  More 
than  a  year  ago  I  wrote  that  the  Negro 
masses  have  lost  faith  In  the  basic  Integrity 
of  white  people;  that  they  were  on  the  verge 
of    taking    matters   Into   their   own    violent 

hands."  _^  ^        , 

If  the  Negro  continues  to  resort  to   vio- 
lence   the   white   man  Inevitably  will  react 
with  violence.     The  result  wUl  be  a  disaster 
for  everyone,  especially  the  Negro.     Simple 
arlthmeUc  makes  this  so.     Negroes  comprise 
10  percent  of  the  population.    Without  the 
help  of  a  substantial  segment  of  the  white 
population,    they    wUl    never    achieve    their 
lawful  objectives.     The  Negro  for  ages  has 
deplored    the   lawlessness   and   violence   in- 
flicted   upon   him    by   the   white   man.     He 
cannot  now  tium  to  these  methods  and  ex- 
pect others  to  support  him.     Criminality  Is 
criminality   no  matter  who  Is  the  offender. 
It  can  never  be  excused,  condoned  or  ratlon- 
allMd.     The  Negro.  If  he  turns  to  violence, 
will  forfeit  the  moral  suasion  of  his  cause. 
The   tragic  fact  today   Is  that  the   Negro 
Is  leaderless.    Responsible  Negro  leaders  have 
lost   control   of   the  revolution.     The  trend 
toward  violence  Is  the  gravest  threat  to  that 
revoluUon.    It  not  only  alienates  the  Negro's 
friends.  It  creates  a  barrier  between  the  races 
that  may  one  day  be  insuperable. 

The  Post  has  always  beUeved,  and  still 
deeply  beUevee,  that  the  American  Negro 
must  be  accorded  full  citizenship  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible.  But  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence can  never  be  the  way  to  achieve  this 
objective.  ^,^ 

At  a  Negro  rally  in  Cambridge.  Md..  re- 
cenUy  Washington  Post  editOT  Stewart  Alsop 
sat  next  to  a  Negro  woman  who  was  chanting 
"Freedom,  freedom."  Alsop  asked  her  spe- 
cifically what  It  was  that  she  wanted.  Was  It 
lobs  better  housing,  or  more  school  Inte- 
gration? The  questions  seemed  merely  to 
untate  her.  "Cant  you  understand?"  ^she 
said     "We  want  freedom,  freedom,  now." 

Every  Negro  who  is  tempted  toward  ex- 
tremism should  ask  himself  what  cu^J^ 
accomplished  by  pointless  violence.  Tt^ 
answer  is  "Nothing."  The  Negro,  the  white 
nian.  the  Nation  can  only  lose. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or  cAuroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOC5E  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9,  1964 
Mr.   TALCOTT.    Mr.    Speaker,   it   Is 
strange  that  some  will  condemn  a  farm- 
er or  a  labor  contractor,  for  "immoral 
acts  but  if  the  Federal  Oovemment  does 
the  '  same   thing   it   magically   becomes 

moral.  ,     ,    ,         i 

One  of  my  constituents  who  Is  knowl- 
edgeable and  practical  about  the  farm 
labor  problem  writes  me  as  follows : 

Dear  Mr.  Talcott:  I  am  writing  on  the 
subject  of  S.  627,  providing  for  Interstate 
recr\iltment  of  agricultural  labor. 

This  legislation  makes  for  a  so-called  pro- 
gram for  Americans  like  Public  Law  78  was 
for  Mexicans.  However,  there  Is  one  essen- 
tial difference.  The  bracero  comes  In  under 
contract  without  his  family,  to  do  agricul- 
tural work  after  It  has  been  established  there 
Is  no  domestic  worker  available.  Under  S. 
527  the  domestic  worker  moves  with  his 
family  from  Job  to  Job,  with  the  Department 
of  Labor  becoming  the  lalx>r  contractor. 

This    opens    several    avenues    of    thought. 
The  first  is.  In  order  to  get  a  worker,  what 
indtistry  In  these  United  States  Is  compelled 
to  take  a  family  and  provide  adequate  hous- 
ing for  that  whole  family,  contract  to  give 
this  employee  a  minimum  number  of  hours 
work  In  an  undefined  period  of  employment 
(to  be  covered  by  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of   Labor)?     There  is  no  industry  in 
these  United  States   that  U  forced  to  take 
workers  Just  because  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
says  they   are   qualified— In   the  event  ttey 
are  not,  of  course,  he  will  replace  them  with 
another  worker,  but  In  the  meanwhile,  our 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  come  up  with  a  growing  system  that 
would  vra.lt  untU  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
found  suitable  workers.     Because  his  crops 
are    maturing,    the    farmer    either    harvests 
poorly  with  unsatisfactory  labor  or  losing  the 
crop  Is  the  result. 

These  people  that  will  form  thU  migratory 
army  are  people  that  need  and  should  be 
helped,  but  because  they  are  a  social  prob- 
lem they  are  everyone's  problem  and  not 
that  of  the  farmer  alone.     Because  no  one 

else no    other    IndXMtry    wants    them,    why 

make  them  the  ward  of  agriculture?    Again, 
what  other  Industry  U  compeUed  to  do  this? 
They  are  a  social  problem.     This  should  re- 
qiilre   a    social    solution    and    not    one    that 
just    rearranges    their    problem.      It    seems 
to  me  that  these  people  wm  migrate  more 
only   It's   under    the    Department   of   Labor, 
which  of  course,  rearranges  It.  but  where  Is 
home?     Isnt  this  part  of  the  social  prob- 
lem—the moving— nothing  to  hang  on  to— 
no  place  to  caU   home?     ChUdren   vrithout 
continuity    of    education,    because    of    con- 
tinuous moving.     These  problems  stUl  axe 
there.    Are  these  people  not  herded,  as  critics 
of  the  bracero  program  say.  like  cattle,  con- 
signed to  a  grower,  transported  after  being 
procured  on    a   free-on-board   basU?     Or   Is 
the  difference  that  the  grower  is  going  to 
provide  suitable  housing— does  this  give  the 
whole  program  ab«5l\rtlon?     Rather,  does  it 
simply  provide  the  Department  of  lAbtw  the 
iron  ^p  of  a  monstrous  bureaucracy  with  the 
power  of  domination  and  control  over  many 
poOT    soclaUy    needy    people.      The    govern- 
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ment  of,  for,  and  by  tbe  people  becomes  the 

government  over   theae   people. 

It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  is  solved  for 
them — they  will  move  more  than  ever  over 
greater  distances  than  ever — the  name  of  the 
bill  Indicates  this.  Ib  this  truly  helping  them, 
by  continuing  their  plight  only  this  time 
under  the  Oovenunent? 

It  certainly  doesn't  help  the  farmer  in  our 
State,  by  giving  him  an  uncertain  supply  of 
labor  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  that  he  must  provide  family  housing 
for.  when  economically  he  finds  it  tough  to 
provide  adequate  ho\islng  for  his  own  family. 
He  Is  the  one  that  will  be  forced  to  Join  this 
nomad  army. 

It  certainly  will  not  raise  wages,  because 
it  won't  raise  all  wagee.  The  part  of  the 
country,  most  dependent  upon  this  labor, 
will  be  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  cost  and  under  supply  and  de- 
mand for  return.  It  will  only  dry  up  the 
segment  under  the  Department  of  Labor,  be- 
cause they  cannot  compete  with  their  less 
dependent  brothers. 

Thus  far,  w»  haven't  helped  the  unfortu- 
nate migrant  or  the  farmer:  only  the  bureau- 
crat. This  social  problem  of  the  migrant  Is 
too  MrlouB  and  human  to  be  used  as  window- 
dressing  for  what  is  going  on  In  the  back 
room.  They  are  human  beings  In  need  of 
help.  This  is  a  social  problem  belonging  to 
every  citizen  of  these  United  States  and  It 
must  be  solved  on  this  basis — not  given  to 
Oeorge  to  do  It  because  no  one  else  wants 
them.  If  the  problem  Is  to  be  solved.  It  must 
be  approached  from  this  basis.  They  need 
a  home  and  most  of  all,  education.  Why  not 
start  there? 

Sincerely, 

Stephen  DArrioo.  Jr. 

If  those  Members  of  Congress  who  once 
suggested — quite  erroneously — that  the 
bracero  program  was  Immoral  will  study 
S.  527,  they  will  discover  that  the  bill 
enables  the  Federal  Government  to  traf- 
fic in  human  beings.  No  agency  Is  more 
ill  equipped  to  deal  with  or  handle  the 
problem. 

S.  527  is  a  wholly  wrong  solution  to  a 
problem  which  cries  out  for  understand- 
ing first — then,  and  only  then,  a  solution. 


Man  in  the  Sea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  19.  1964 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
glance  at  Who's  Who  in  America  cap- 
sulites the  accomplishments  and  ve'-sa- 
tility  of  Dr.  Athelstan  Spilhaus.  He  is 
both  meteorologLst  and  oceanographer. 
He  won  Air  Force  and  Navy  awards  in 
World  War  n  for  efforts  in  space  as  well 
as  undersea. 

We  in  Washington  State  remember 
with  affection  his  direction  of  the  US. 
science  exhibit  at  our  Seattle  World's 
Pair  in  1962. 

Those  who  attended  the  banquet  In 
Washington,  D.C..  Thursday.  June  17, 
highlighting  the  first  Navy  symposium  on 
military  oceanography  remember  Dr. 
Spilhaus  for  another  reason. 

In  his  remarks.  Dr.  Spilhaus  provoked 
thought.  He  pictured  the  oceans  as  a 
new  challenge.    He  believed  that  a  "Sea 


Sea  Sea"  program  cm  water  could  be 
every  bit  as  productlTC  as  the  CCC  pro- 
gram was  on  land  during  the  1930'8. 

But  let  Dr.  SpUhaus'  words  paint  the 
vivid  picture  In  the  Comgrsssional  Rbc- 
ORO  that  he  sketched  so  brUUantly  In  his 
Thursday  night  addreas.  Lacking  only  la 
the  force  of  voice  becauae  the  force  of 
conviction  remains  to  live  and  grow  In 
the  printed  words. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Spil- 
haus' address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Man  in  the  Sea 

MillUiry  oceanography  should  be  all  ocean- 
ography. It  should  aim  toward  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  seas.  By  occupation,  I  do  not 
mean  exclusive  occupation,  but  in  the  sense 
we  are  occupying  Antarctica.  When  you  oc- 
cupy a  place,  whether  it  be  an  enemy  coun- 
try, an  unlniiabited  arctic  waste,  or  the 
moon,  or  tlie  depths  of  the  sea,  essentially 
you  have  to  start  by  worrying  about  five 
simple  basic  things  for  people  to  live: 
water,  food,  shelter,  power,  and  a  way  to 
get  back  and  forth.  The  alms  of  military 
oceanography  are  Just  as  broad  as  these,  and 
therefore  It  Includes  all  research  toward 
these  ends  and  overlaps  and  even  duplicates 
In  harmony  with  research  toward  the  peace- 
ful exploitation  and  colonization  of  the  sea. 
Man  is  going  to  colonize  the  oceans,  and  it 
might  Just  as  well  be  our  men.  We  want 
to  do  it  belter  than  anyone  else,  so  we  must 
be  able  to  move  faster  in  the  sea.  to  go 
deeper,  stay  down  longer,  to  exploit  more 
with  resources,  and  to  have  more  power, 
whether  it  be  firepower  to  protect  or  f)ower 
for  marine  industries.  And  above  all.  we 
must  understand  more  about  the  sea  than 
anyone  else  •  •  •  its  Uiterface  •  •  •  and 
Interacllou  of  the  atmosphere  •  •  •  Its 
bottom  and  deep  Into  Its  bottom  •  •  •  Its 
shorelines  •  •  •  the  motions  within  Its 
bulk  •  •  •  and  about  everything  It  con- 
tains •  •  •  the  life  and  chemicals  in 
it  •  •  •.  We  must  be  superior  In  all  of 
these  respecus  to  our  competitors. 

Whether  they  be  competitors  in  an  eco- 
nomic sense  or  In  a  military  sense,  the  searcii 
we  make  to  do  these  things  better  Is  the 
same.  It  Is  great  to  know  tliat  we  now 
recognize  the  Inadequacy  of  our  ocean  sur- 
veys. The  fact  Is  that  less  than  6  percent 
of  the  ocean  floor  is  properly  surveyed.  Al- 
most every  expedition  that  goes  out  finds  a 
new  mountain  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Years  ago  when  the  National  Academy 
of  Oceanography  was  first  started,  I  made 
the  since  oftquotcd  remark  that,  "the 
oceans'  bottom  Is  at  least  as  Interesting  as  the 
naiK>n's  backside."  It  didn't  do  much  good. 
We  know  the  topography  of  the  surface  of 
the  moon  far  belter  than  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  But  great  strides  have  been  made. 
By  the  use  of  computers,  a  scientist  said  re- 
cently, upon  returning  from  the  Indian 
Ocean,  that  85  percent  of  the  data  was  In 
preliminary  publlshable  form  before  he 
landed  back  in  this  country.  It  used  to 
take  years  to  publish  the  results  of  an  ex- 
pedition. But  this  data  Is  mainly  physical 
data,  and  there  remains  the  Immense  prob- 
lem of  the  blogeography  of  the  sea.  We 
need  automatic  methods  for  preliminary 
sorting  of  plankton.  All  the  taxonomlsts  in 
the  world,  without  machine  aid  cannot  hope 
to  tackle  the  Job  of  surveying,  even  In  a 
preliminary  way.  the  things  that  live  In  the 
sea.  Plankton  collecttM-s.  with  automatic 
sorters  and  transmission  to  electronic  com- 
puter data  analysis  and  storage  units  must 
be  provided  for  biology  too.  Who  knows 
what  military  applications  there  may  be  be- 
yond the  Immediate  ones  of  biological  stud- 
ies that  we  see;   noises  in  the  sea  and  fish 


communicaUon.  biological  power  iudoUm 
and  food.  In  my  opinion  there  Is  evcrr  w 
tlflcstion  for  military  support  to  sQ  n|^^ 
of  marine  biology,  If  we  look  at  the  t^uSt 
objective  in  broad  terms  as  the  ultlaTZ 
occupation  of  the  sea. 

Ws  are  already  beginning  to  occupy  ths 
sea.  There  was  recently  a  symposlunt  on 
buoys,  a  m»eUng  at  which  all  kinds  at 
platforms  In  the  sea  were  discussed.  Ttaeae 
were  as  radically  different  from  conventloBai 
ships  as  could  be.  Manned  and  unmsaaed 
sxirface  or  submerged,  for  observation  of  for 
actual  doing,  mining,  fishing  and  other  wtyi 
of  exploiting  sea  resources.  Ships  and  buoy* 
and  then  much  more  sophisticated  complexes 
of  platforms  wlU  form  future  oceanic  cities 
and  lead  to  the  occupation  of  the  surface  of 
the  sea.  Is  It  not  a  military  objective  to 
assist  In  the  maintenance  and  distribution  of 
the  thousands  of  floating  buoys  all  over  the 
world  oceans  that  are  essential  to  ths  elee- 
tronlc  forecasting  computers  both  for  wvatb- 
er  prediction  and  oceanic  prediction? 

Meteorological  engineering,  which  reoslvsd 
Its  impetus  30  years  ago  from  the  needa  of 
aviation.  Is  a  little  better  off  than  the  ocsana; 
but  even  so.  only  20  percent  of  the  earth*i 
surface  Is  marginally  covered  by  surface  and 
upper  air  observing  stations  as  measund 
against  the  needs  of  modem  electronic  oooj- 
puter  forecasting  methods.  Numerical  anal- 
ysis of  the  Interactions  of  the  global  hydro- 
sphere and  atmosphere  requires  observations 
from  all  over  the  globe.  There  must  be  no 
edges  of  the  map  where  we  run  out  of  data. 
The  combination  of  a  thousand  buoys  float- 
ing In  the  sea  and  a  thousand  balloons  at 
each  of  four  altitudes  In  the  stmosphere  asd 
several  polar,  orbiting  satellites  In  the  iky 
Is  one  of  the  ways  now  envisaged  to  gather 
the  data  needed  for  both  oceanic  and  weath- 
er   predictions. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  beginning  to  go 
down.  The  rtish  of  new  experimental  sub- 
marines is  good  to  see.  The  beginning  ex- 
periments such  as  the  Navy-sponsored  ones, 
to  stay  for  long  periods  of  time  200  feet 
down,  are  the  next  step  toward  occupying 
the  ocean  depths.  Magnificent  work  baa  . 
been  done  In  the  exploration  of  the  deep  aes 
sediments  and  the  earth's  crust  below  the 
sea  by  ingenious,  remote  seismic  methods,  by 
the  coring  and  drilling  of  the  ocean  bottom, 
and  already  phosphorites  and  dlamonda  are 
being  taken  commercially  from  the  shelvea 
in  the  sea  with  the  possibility  of  nodules  aa 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  other  metals  in 
the  future. 

The  deep-dlvlng  vessels  will  provide  ths 
first  prospecting  with  a  man-on-the-spot  on 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  little  deep- 
diving  submarines  will  be  the  burros  of  the 
r>oean  prospector.  Is  It  not  certainly  a  mlll- 
tar>-  objective  to  see  whether  other  strategic 
material  can  provide  us  with  ready  reservea 
from  the  sea?  Is  It  not  a  military  objective 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  concentrmtlng 
minerals  in  useful  quantities  by  using  bfo- 
loglcal  organisms? 

I  am  probably  Just  the  wrong  person  to 
talk  about  military  oceanography,  becsnae  I 
really  do  not  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween military  oceanography  and  peaceful 
oceanography.  It  seems  to  me  that  whenever 
you  qualify  a  field  or  a  word,  you  necessarily 
ilmlt  the  scope.  To  Invert  and  paraphrase 
a  former  Secretary  of  Defense's  words  •  •  • 
"Whaf.s  good  for  national  oceanography  la 
good  for  military  oceanography."  And.  I 
might  add.  vice  versa.  It  Is  something  llks 
the  debates  that  we  u.sed  to  have  with  the 
Russians  on  the  free  flow  of  Information. 
They  would  always  want  to  qualify  the  word 
Information  wltli  the  preflx  "factual."  But 
ns  soon  as  you  talk  about  factual  Informa- 
tion, you  have  to  have  an  omniscient  censor 
In  order  to  tell  what  is  factual  and  what 
Isn't.  Who  Is  the  omniscient  farseelng 
swaml  who  can  say  what  oceanographlc  re- 
search has  future  military  objectives? 


All  oceanographlc  knowledge  must  ultl- 
^rfw  have  an  application.  Sooner  or  later 
■riSer  we  live  in  peace  or  whether  It  Is  for 
STdefense  or  for  purposes  of  waging  war, 
!rL  desirable,  at  least  at  the  research  level. 
!1  have  the  widest  possible  breadth  of  In- 
!ijt  Military  objectives  are  absolutely 
i^tlal  for  the  military  for  they  relate  to 
Tr day-to-day  readiness.  Research  is  at 
^  other  end  of  the  thne  scale  of  prepared- 
^Z.  To  attempt  to  guide  research  by  try- 
taTto  see  what  U  of  military  importance.  Is 
tollmlt  It  because  what  we,  or  the  Secretary 
rf  Defense  sees  ,as  having  direct  military 
-lerance  Is  only  the  things  that  are  right  In 
ftont  of  our  noses.  The  real  research  In  the 
«BanB  that  will  lead  to  oui  national  strength 
^y^  futxu-e  are  the  things  that  we  don't 
know  the  use  of  yet. 

Our  military,  because  of  the  Insistence  on 
«mtary  obJecUvee  for  research  are  hampered 
flpom  ranging  in  their  research  of  the  oceans 
M  broadly  as  they  would  wish  to.  In  fact, 
ooosiderlng  the  constraint  placed  upon  them, 
they  have  done  pretty  well.  Isn't  it  lucky 
ttot  the  wonderful  work  being  done  at  the 
Qtval  observatory  in  measuring  the  distance 
to  the  stars  does  not  have  to  have  to  be 
Justified   by   an   Immediate   military    objec- 

«»*'  ^       _, 

Any   limitations   are   hampering.     Experl- 

nental  vessels  used  to  have  to  have  a  fleet 
designation  which  took  a  lot  of  the  experi- 
ment out  of  them.  When  scientists  urged 
to  aecure  the  bathyscaph  Trieste.  It  was  on 
the  basis  that  she  would  find  and  do  things 
tbat  we  didn't  yet  know.  She  was  Indeed 
useful  in  the  unfortunate  and  certainly  un- 
oredlcted  Thresher  disaster.  What  will  the 
new  submarine  Alvin  look  for?  The  best  an- 
urer  la  "the  things  we  don't  know."  Only 
Tery  broad  range  science  can  give  you  readi- 
ness for  the  unexpected.  So  that  the  very 
readiness  that  the  military  strive  for.  neces- 
sitates research  and  exploration  in  the 
broadest  possible  sense. 

I  have  spoken  of  one  thing,  broadening— 
there  are  other  things  that  could  be  Im- 
proved in  the  overall  support  of  oceanog- 
raphy There  are  stiU  many  little  Irritating 
requirements  that  buzz  around  like  swarms 
of  mosquitoes  and  often  becloud  the  grand 
common  objectives.  The  requirements  of 
how  to  run  and  man  research  vessels,  the  nit 
picking,  bookkeeping  associated  with  fund- 
tog  by  projects  Is  a  nonsensical  waste  of 
time  and  effort.  Projectltis  is  a  serious  dis- 
ease—the  symptoms  are  that  people  spend 
more  time  assessing  what  percentage  of  a 
■hip  or  a  man  Rhould  bo  paid  out  of  what 
pocket  than  doing  the  research.  Somehow 
wTmust  weave  the  strength  of  the  Navy  and 
other  Government  agencies,  our  industries 
and  our  universities  together. 

We  must  add  know-how,  seamanship,  and 
tradition  of  the  Navy  to  the  productive  mus- 
cle power  of  our  great  industries  and  add  to 
both  of  these  the  reservoir  of  new  ideas  and 
research  that  pours  out  of  the  best  brains  of 
our  universities.     We  must  add  them  In  such 
a  way  that  they  compliment  each  other  with 
mutual  respect  for  their  Individual,  extraor- 
dinary capabillUes  so  that  the  whole  becomes 
much    greater   than   the   sum   of    the   parts. 
We  must  remove  the  separation  both  physi- 
cal  and  intellectual   between   naval  labora- 
tories and  academic  institutions.    We  must 
remove  the  focus  on  inunedlacles  from  Navy 
laboratories    and    incline    them    to    broader 
problems  which  would  provide  a   different 
environment  which  would  attract  scientists 
equally  to  their   labs  who  now  prefer  aca- 
demic   institutions    or    Industry.     We    must 
avoid  the  Idea  that  because  a  thing  becomes 
large  In  scope.  It  neceaearUy  must  be  Gov- 
ernment oontroUed.    We  must  find  a  way  of 
getting  away  from  the  great  waste  of  time 
that  Is  entaUed  in  buUding  a  national  pro- 
gram from  the  bottom  up  by  the  addition  of 
thousands   of   little    Individual    projects   to 
some  scheme  of  supporting  In  larger  chunks 


institutions,  laboratories,  and  Industries  that 
have  good  people  and  allowing  tlielr  good 
freedom  of  search  to  make  the  program.  We 
must  find  ways  of  instrumenting  large  sec- 
Uons  of  the  oceans  for  experimental  pur- 
pKJses,  and  make  these  available  or  even  under 
control  of  private  institutions  and  industries 
as  weU  as  the  Navy  so  that  their  scientists 
will  be  encouraged  to  undertake  the  large- 
Bcaled  kind  of  engineering  expertmentetlon 
that  Is  necessary  for  the  occupation  of  the 
sea.  Providing  these  great  facilities,  to  uni- 
versities is  no  different  than  providing  them 
with  high  energy  machines  for  nuclear 
physics.  We  should  ask  teams  of  the  great 
American  contractors  to  begin  the  design 
and  building  of  undersea  bases.  Contract- 
ing engineers  that  were  able  to  cope  with 
the  special  problems  of  bases  in  the  Pacific, 
camps  In  the  desert,  and  bases  in  the  Arctic 
wastes  can  provide  the  talent  for  massive 
ocean  engineering. 

We  must  make  sure  that  the  gap  that  lies 
between  our  findings  In  marine  science  and 
research   •    •    •  and  the  users,  the  fishermen, 
sailors,   and  miners  of  the  sea,  Is  filled  by 
adequate  and  competent  oceanic  engineering. 
We  must  lay  the  ghost  of  the  bogy  "dupU- 
catlon'  to  rest.     When  things  are  in  the  idea 
or   experimental  stage,  different  approaches 
of  different  minds  to  the  same  problem  Is  the 
best   way   of   finding   an   optimum   solution, 
and    as  to  cost,  why  should  we  not  have  a 
few  'scientists  thinking  about  the  same  prob- 
lems?    Why  can't  we  afford  this  If  we  can 
afford  the  duplication  of  the  routhie  of  grow- 
ing and  regrowlng  wheat  to  be  stored  in  silos? 
Furthermore,  when  we  have  to  cut  cosU 
in  R    &  D.,  we  must  cut  the  big  D  so  that 
we  can  Increase  the  little  R  and  still  achieve 
a  net  reduction.    This  way  a  small  percentage 
cut  of  development  costs  represent*  a  large 
Increase  In  research  work  and  produces  new 
Ideas  to  put  in  the  tjenk  for  the  future. 

One  suggestion   that  I  made  In  the  past 
that  might  help  to  achieve  these  things  that 
we  must  do  Is  to  establish  the  concept  of 
"sea  grant  colleges"  in  our  existing  univer- 
Bltles  that  have  a  wish  to  develop  oceanic 
work.    The  sea  grant  college  at  an  established 
university  would  not  only   focxis  attention 
on     marine     science,     but     would     develop 
strengths  in  the  applications  of  it  in  colleges 
of     aquaculture     and     oceanic     engineering. 
These  would  be  a  modernized  parallel  of  the 
great  developments  in  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  which  were  occasioned  by  the 
Land  Grant  Act  of  about  a  hundred  years 
ago      Basic  funds,  undesignated  except  that 
they  be  used  by  sea  grant  coUeges  could  be 
obtained  In  much  the  way  that  agricultural 
support  has  been  obtained  In  the  past.    The 
sea  grant  college,  being  able  to  draw  on  aU 
the   strengths   of    a   great   university,   co\Ud 
capitalize  on  the  Interplay  at  different  dis- 
ciplines focused  on  the  sea.     We  need,  for 
example,  a  new  look  at  the  law  of  the  sea 
as  It  relates  to  the  emerging  exploitation  of 
mineral  resources,  aquaculture,  and  all  the 
uses  of  the  sea  to  promote  national  economic 
well-being  and  strength. 

This  to  perhaps  one  of  the  most  imjKirtant 
and  difficult  of  the  marine  problems  to  be 
tackled.     Somehow  we  must  bridge  the  di- 
chotomy of  preserving  the  traditional  Inter- 
naUonal  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  malting 
Investment  in  the  exploitation  of  the  oceans 
feasible.    It's  an  Interesting  thing  that  groups 
of  distinguished  lawyers  were  speculating  and 
developing  s{>ace  law  before  the  first  sputnik 
orbited;  yet  we  merely  whittle  at  the  anti- 
quated marine  law  when  forced  to  by  an 
Item  on  the  agenda  of  an  International  con- 
gress or  a  crisis.     People  who  deal  with  the 
sea  should  sit  down  with  distinguished  law- 
yers with  a  view  to  a  complete  overhaul  In 
the  light  of  the  Imminent  occupwitlon  and  ex- 
ploitation of  the  oceans.    The  sea  grant  col- 
leges could  Join  with  thehr  great  university 
law  schools  and  begin  tackling  this  problem. 
The  sea  grant  ooUeges  would  be  responsible 
vinlts  who  could  manage  and  use  the  great 


experimental  Instrumented  tracts  of  the 
ocean  which  are  necessary.  Just  as  the  land- 
grant  coUeges  work  closely  with  and  often 
In  physical  proximity  to  Government,  agri- 
cultural laboratories,  naval  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agency  laboratories  oould  be  sit- 
uated on  their  campvises  or  on  their  shores. 
Sea  grant  coUeges  would  also  form  a  focus 
upon  which  Industry  could  build.  The  rash 
of  ocean  Industries  that  Is  growing  up  might 
tend  to  cluster  around  them.  Curriculiuns 
for  regular  or  reserve  Government  agencies 
could  be  available  there.  A  marine  extension 
service  where  harbor  and  seagoing  agents  of 
the  coUeges  plucked  the  research  out  of  their 
laboratories  and  translated  useful  findings 
into  terms  where  they  could  be  used  by  the 
exploiters  of  the  sea  would  be  develoi>ed. 

The  United  States  is  In  a  very  sad  posi- 
tion,  In  comparison  to  other  nations,  with 
respect   to    fisheries   and    merchant   marine. 
When  the  Russians  fish  on  our  doorstep  with 
modern,  efficient  factory  ships,  and  associated 
catchers,  people  scream.    When  the  Japanese 
outfish    us,    not  only   on   our   doorstep   but 
on  the  high  seas,  by  superior  methods,  people 
scream.     They  ask   for  protection,  by  such 
means  as  extending  territorial  waters.     Isn't 
it  strange  that  we,  the  most  technologically 
advanced  nation  In  the  world  and  we  who 
have  achieved  thU  position  by  healthy.  Imag- 
inative,   vigorous    comp)etltlon    should    now 
look  to  protective  measures?    Why  don't  we 
go  out  and  outfish  these  people  on  the  high- 
seas?    Could  not  the  mUltary  take  the  Initia- 
tive to  bring  to  bear  the  combined  strengths 
of  the  triumvirate,  government  agency,   in- 
dustry, and  the  universities,  to  upgrade  our 
fishing  Industry  and  shipping  industry.    This 
would  not  only  strengthen  the  fishing  and 
shipping    Industries    but    would    be    to    the 
advantage  of  the  Navy.     Most  navies  of  the 
world  augment  their  naval  strength  by  much 
closer    relationship    with    fishing    and    mer- 
chant  shipping,   than   is   the   case   with   us. 
Why    is    Russia    buUding    fish    factories    in 
African  countries?     Not  merely  out  of  con- 
cern for  protein -starved  people,  but  surely 
as    an    Important    part    of    global    military 
strategy. 

This  is  the  solution,  and  all  it  requires 
Is  a  new  three  M's--men,  money,  and  Imagi- 
nation. Sea  grant  colleges  can  spot  bright 
young  men  with  Imagination  that  crop  up 
in  the  most  unlikely  places.  To  get  money. 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  have  a  monolithic 
NASA  and  It  Is  not  even  desirable  because 
monopolies  In  govermnent  present  the  same 
danger  as  monopolies  In  business,  a  lack  of 
competition.  Imagination  thrives  when  It 
Is  allowed  to  freewheel,  and  not  when  it  is 
meshed  In  a  preset,  predlrected  Immense 
train  of  cogwheels. 

As  to  money,  we  have  a  new  kind  of  eco- 
nomics— I  applaud  otir  space  program  be- 
cause even  though  we  could  live  without 
parts  of  It.  without  them  we  could  have  an 
immense  amount  of  Intellectual  unemploy- 
ment. The  space  program  Is  great  and  imag- 
inative. But  some  parts  are  a  high-level 
WPA  project,  and  if  we  can  afford  this  why 
can't  we  have  a  prototype  of  the  CCC— 
Civilian  CorMcrvatlon  Corps — The  new  CCC 
would  be  speUed  Sea,  Sea,  Sea.  The  Sea,  Sea, 
Sea  program  could  be  made  Just  as  exciting, 
Just  as  glamorous  to  the  living  areas  on  land. 
Our  men  who  go  down  to  the  depths  of  the 
sea  facing  the  Immense  pressures  of  the 
deeps  are  courageous  and  admirable  pioneers. 
Let  us  dramatize  "Man  In  the  Sea." 

The  oceans  offer  us  military,  recreational, 
educational,  economic,  artlstlcs,  and  intel- 
lectual outlets  of  unlhnlted  scope.  Thus,  it 
offers  us  more  space  than  space  Itself  In 
which  to  remain  human.  The  sea  •  •  • 
beautiful,  elegant,  strong,  dangerous,  and 
whimsical  •  •  •  challenges  us  to  develop  a 
program  for  "Man  in  the  Sea"  not  toward 
a  Sea-eUte.  but  to  bring  to  every  man  in  the 
street  the  exciting  participation  of  being 
a  "Man  In  the  Sea." 
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'n¥kaf  t  Happened  to  Us  in  GIotcs  It  an 
iBsnlt,"  Pbneer  Dubow  Giarf et 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNOu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17.  1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently. Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood,  retired 
chairman  of  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co..  sent 
me  the  following  article  which  shows 
how  one  Chicago  firm  Is  being  driven  out 
of  business  by  foreign  imports. 

Unless  the  Nation  deals  with  the  grow- 
ing problem  now.  there  will  be  many 
more  American  firms  going  out  of  busi- 
ness In  the  future. 

I  hope  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
courage  to  deal  with  this  problem.  The 
article  from  the  Sporting  Goods  Dealer. 
March  1964  edition,  follows: 

What's  Haptknkd  to  Us  in  Gloves  Is  am 
iNstTLT:  PioN«««  Dubow  Chakoes — Wn»KB 
Out  or  Lkathkh  Baseball  Proddcts  Bk- 
CATTSX  or  Imports.  Chtcaoo  MANurACTUaEm 

LaSHKS      OtJT       AT       POREIGN       COMPKTITION; 
"UlfTTBD  STATIS   ENTTTLrD   TO   80  PKRCENT   Or 

Makkkt."  VrratAir  Insists 

(By  Roland  Burke) 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  how 
much  J&panese  Imports  have  affected  the 
production  and  sale  of  American-made  ath- 
letic equipment,  the  50-year-old  J.  A.  Dubow 
Sporting  Goods  Corp..  Chicago.  Is  a  dramatic 
and  disquieting  example. 

It  measures  out  like  thU:  Up  until  the 
time  the  Japanese  Import*  reached  flood 
stage  less  than  a  decade  ago,  the  Dubow 
company  waa  a  major  producer  of  baseball 
gloves  for  the  youngster  with  whom  price  was 
an  ImportaJit  factor. 

HUMAN    ZLKMENT    INVOLVED 

Today,  this  firm — which  actually  pioneered 
many  design  developments  and  leather  proc- 
esses that  opened  a  mass  market  for  baseball 
gloves — ^haa  withdrawn  from  the  glove  field. 
Labor  costs  being  what  they  are  In  the  coun- 
try. It  Just  Is  Impoeslble  to  compete  with  the 
Japanese. 

Aside  from,  the  business  setback,  which 
J.  A.  Dubow,  president,  considers  an  Insult 
to  the  trade,  there  Is  the  matter  ot  people 
who  have  loet  their  Jobs. 

Wltb  hands  folded  before  him  on  the  desk 
In  his  of&ce.  and  sitting  proudly  erect,  almost 
motlonleae.  In  his  swivel  chair,  Dubow  half 
musingly  azKl  with  eyes  closed  In  concen- 
tration recalled: 

"To  think  that  we  had  third -generation 
baseball  glove  people  working  for  us  and 
we  had  to  let  them  all  go  Three  generations 
of  Dubow  aoiployees.  After  40  years  In  base- 
ball gloves,  we  were  driven  out  by  Imports 
from  a  country  which  has  made  no  contribu- 
tions to  the  market  or  to  the  development  of 
equipment." 

What  can  be  done  to  restore  a  rightful 
share  of  the  American  market  to  American 
firms? 

Not  higher  tariffs,  I>ubow  Is  convinced, 
"because  we  are  only  talking  about  pennies 
and  U.S.  producers  would  etUl  be  hopelessly 
underprlced." 

The  answer,  according  to  the  highly 
respected  Chlcagoan,  Ilea  In  the  application 
of  quotas. 

"American  manufacturers  are  entitled  to 
80  percent  of  the  domestic  market  In  all 
lines."  he  declared.  "Let's  restrict  Imports 
to  20  percent.  More  than  anything,  what's 
happened  In  baseball  gloves  Is  an  Insult  to 
a  man  who  helped  develop  the  market  and 


to  a  compcuiy  which  sold  gloves  to  10  million 
kids  before  being  thrown  out  of  the  market." 
But  don't  get  the  idea  the  Dubow  corpo- 
ration didn't  have  any  answers  of  Its  own 
to  the  problem  posed  by  imports.  On  the 
contrary,  the  company  quickly  shifted  Its 
production  emphasis  to  Inflated  game  balls 
of  vinyl,  rubber,  and  leather,  and  to  a  com- 
plete selection  of  golf  clubs  and  golf  balls. 

GKKAT  BKLZEVXX  IN  OOLr 

J.A.  Is  personally  enthusiastic  abcxit  the 
golf  market  and  believes  It  has  great  po- 
tential for  additional  growth.  He  points  to 
many  new  courses  now  under  construction, 
to  modern  highway  systems  which  make 
getting  to  and  from  the  course  quick  and 
easy,  and  to  the  great  popularity  of  the 
game  among  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents. 

For  the  retailer  who  wants  to  do  a  Job  in 
golf.  Dubow  recommends,  first  of  all.  a  wide 
stock  with  lots  of  merchandise  on  display. 

"You  must  have  a  selection."  he  stressed. 
"A  lack  of  choice  kills  sales.  Also  you  must 
have  the  proper  prices.  There  is  a  big  new 
field  for  popular-priced  clubs.  Remember, 
35  percent  of  golf  sales  are  to  women" 

In  order  to  help  its  retailers,  the  Dubow 
company  Is  paying  more  attention  than  ever 
to  special  packaging  of  all  its  Items. 

But.  getting  back  to  baseball  gloves  and 
Dubow's  contributions  to  that  market,  it 
was  this  firm  which  first  came  out  with 
gloves  bearing  the  autographs  of  "Babe" 
Ruth  and  "Lou"  Gehrig.  The  venerable  bead 
of  the  firm  recalled: 

"We  put  "Babe  Ruth's  name  on  our  Rlove 
In  1922.  We  were  able  to  buy  a  big  lot  of 
horsehlde  at  a  very  low  price.  We  used  this, 
and  the  glove  retailed  at  tl.GS.  It  was  the 
best  buy  on  the  market.  The  kids  liked  it. 
and  we  couldnt  make  enough  "Babe"  Ruth 
gloves  to  meet  the  demand." 

PTONESRIB  COWHIDE  CLOVES 

That  reference  to  horsehlde  brings  up  an- 
other Dubow  contribution.  Up  until  the 
Chicago  show  of  1928,  quality  gloves  were 
made  of  Increasingly  scarce  horsehlde  and 
the  low-end  gloves  were  of  sheepskin,  which 
was  a  poor  alternative. 

The  Dubow  company,  which  knew  Just 
about  everything  there  was  to  know  about 
leather,  took  a  gamble  and  presented  to  the 
trade  a  line  of  gloves  made  from  specially 
selected  cowhide. 

"The  line  was  beautiful."  Dubow  recalled. 
"The  weight  could  be  controlled  as  cowhide 
can  be  split  to  any  weight  you  want.  1  re- 
member Ernway  Edwards,  then  sporting 
goods  manager  of  Montgomery  Ward,  being 
very  complimentary  about  our  line — and  he 
was  very  stingy  with  compliments." 

The  following  year,  other  manufacturers 
followed  up  with  cowhide  gloves,  and  the 
problem  of  leather  weight  waa  solved.  One 
major  tanner  told  the  company  that  due  to 
its  pioneering  with  cowhide,  90  percent  of  his 
production  of  leather  began  going  to  the 
sporting  goods  trade.  Earlier.  It  had  been 
only  10  percent. 

In  another  field  of  athletics,  the  Dubow 
company  In  1923  spent  considerable  money 
experimenting  with  football  leathers.  To 
that  time,  better  footballs  were  made  of  grain 
cowhide  and  the  lower  priced  ones  of  aheep- 
skin.  which  not  only  was  too  light,  but 
scuffed  easily  and  soaked  water  like  a  sponge. 
Then,  In  Dubow's  words : 

"We  hit  on  the  Idea  of  using  a  cowhide 
split  with  an  artificial  grain.  The  first 
moilela  looked  very  good,  but  what  hap- 
pened? The  leather  finisher  did  not  apply 
the  right  doi>e.  In  warm  weather  the  dope 
melted  in  the  panels  and  they  stuck  to  each 
other.  When  separated,  the  grain  pulled 
off.  Not  only  that,  but  In  cold  weather  the 
grain  cracked. 

"Although  we  had  to  Junk  most  of  these 
experimental  balls,  we  did  not  stop.  We  kept 
looking  for  a  leather  finisher  who  could  over- 
come the  problem. 


"Finally,  we  found  John  Reed  &  Co  rlrt.i 
In  Chicago.  They  bad  Just  hired  a  nua  bnl! 
Europe  who  knew  the  aecret  of  appiytm^ 
perfect  artificial  grain.  In  1034.  weuM 
over  500.000  fset  of  tbU  leather.  ^^ 

"Wilson  began  making  Red  Grangt  bal)i 
out  of  split  leather  and  sold  them  at  tia 
a  doeen  with  a  good  markup  as  the  leatlMr 
sold  at  9  cents  a  foot.  We  sold  the  asms 
glove  wltbout  a  player's  name  at  tu  % 
dozen. 

"Today,  cowhide  split  remains  a  big  selUr 
in  the  popular-priced  football,  but  nytm 
people  have  forgotten  Dubow's  pioneering 

SMELL  TEST  rOS  LKATHEB 

"Being  so  close  to  the  leather  market.  w« 
got  to  know  leather  to  the  extent  that  ve 
could  tell  from  the  smell  what  tannwy  it 
came  from.  The  leather  of  all  tanneries  haa 
a  different  smell. 

"We  also  knew  who  made  the  best  leather 
for  baseball  gloves.  Originally,  it  waa  the 
Sawyer  Tanning  Co.  of  Napa.  Calif.  Other 
tanneries  came  to  us  with  samples.  We 
told  them  it  wasn't  right,  but  worked  with 
them  a  long  time  until  their  leather  waa 
Just  as  good  as  Sawyer's,  some  even  better." 

With  that  record  of  accomplishments  over 
an  extended  period.  It's  little  wonder  the 
president  of  the  firm  considers  it  an  insult 
that  lmp>orts  not  only  have  taken  away 
Dubow's  baseball  glove  business,  but  also  a 
major  portion  from  other  American  manu* 
facturers. 

That's  why  Dubow  continues  ot  fight  for 
a  quota  system  on  imports  Just  as  mach 
now  as  ever. 


Lawyers  File  Sarpruing  Statement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  19.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excel- 
lent column  by  Mr.  David  Lawrence  <Ki 
the  S4bject  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  against  prayers  In  our  school*. 
This  column  is  entitled  "Lawyers  Pile 
Surprising  Statement,"  and  is  printed  in 
the  June  12  Issue  of  the  Times  and  Demo- 
crat of  Orangeburg.  S.C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

LAWTKas   Fn^    SuapaistNC    Statemi^tt 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Wasiitngtow,  D.C. — A  surprising  statement 
haa  Just  been  filed  with  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  by  228  lawyers,  including  66  deans 
of  law  schools  and  several  college  profesaora. 
many  of  them  of  the  so-called  liberal 
school  of  thought. 

They  have  taken  a  stand  which  will  be 
construed  as  meaning  that,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, further  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
must  be  blocked  and  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  must  be  left  to  rewrite 
the  Constitution  at  will. 

The  current  controversy  arises  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  Supreme  Ccmrfs  decisions 
which  have  produced  wltieepread  apprehen- 
sion that  the  word  "God"  cannot  be  men- 
tioned in  public  school  exercises  and  that 
voluntary  prayers  may  be  prohibited  In  edu- 
cational Inatltutlona  or  in  connection  with 
official  activities  of  the  Government. 

The  statement  warns  those  who  have  been 
agitating   for    a   constitutional    amendment 


^.«  «»ev  are.  in  effect,  engaging  in  some- 
2SL  bordering  on  impropriety.  D«Mns  of 
^^rfmsnts  for  instance,  have  been  pro- 
S^Toyerrule  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
Sm.  court  on  the  subject  of  prayer  In 
!!!zLs  or  ceremonies  in  schooU,  but  the 
^^JTrnTnt  of  the  223  citizens  asks  for  a  kind 
?clotui«  on  further  conslderaUon  of  all 
Jcb  a««°<^""***  ^^  Congress.  The  stete- 
jBsntsays: 

-American  liberties  have  been  secure  In 
yum  measure  because  they  have  been  guar- 
^f^  by  a  Bill  of  Rights  which  the  Amerl- 
^^ple  have  until  now  deemed  practically 
miainendable." 

XMa  will  come  as  a  shock  to  many  people 
who  have  always  thought  the  Constitution 
«,uld  be  amended  whenever  public  opinion 
iLired  it  and  that  there  is  nothing  so  sacred 
^t  anything  in  the  Constitution  that  the 
people  couldn't  change  it  at  will. 

Objection  rather  has  been  voiced  against 
the  Supreme  Court's  assumption  of  a  right 
virtually  to  introduce  any  meaning  It  pleases, 
tbua  giving  to  an  obllgarchy  of  nine  Judges 
appointed  for  lUe  the  power  to  amend  the 
ConsUtutlon  through  Judicial  decisions. 

The  recent  movement  to  submit  to  the 
people  an  amendment  safeguarding  the  right 
topray  grew  out  of  a  deep-seated  belief  that 
tbe  Supreme  Court  had  taken  away  a  funda- 
mental right  and  had  Indeed  violated  that 
psrt  of  the  Constitution  which  states  that 
there  should  be  no  Interference  with  "the 
free  exercise"  of  religion.  The  statement  of 
the  protesting  group,  however,  says: 

"Whatever  dlsagreemente  some  may  have 
with  the  Bible-prayer  decisions,  we  believe 
rtrongly  that  they  do  not  Justify  this  ex- 
periment. Accordingly,  we  urge  that  Con- 
ereas  approve  no  measures  to  amend  the  first 
smendment  In  order  to  overrule  these 
decisions." 

The  lawyers  who  filed  the  statement  have 
k  right  to  thetr  opinion  and  to  argue  against 
any  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  it  comes  as  a  surprise  to  find  such 
a  learned  group  sUtlng  that  the  mere  at- 
tempt to  use  the  amending  process  prescribed 
In  the  Constitutkm  la  dangerous.  The  spon- 
■on  of  this  viewpoint  add: 

"If  the  first  clause  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
forbidding  laws  re8p*cUng  an  establishment 
of  religion,  should  fwove  so  easily  susceptible 
to  Impairment  by  amendment,  none  of  the 
succeeding  clauses  will  be  secure." 

Such  a  sweeping  declaration  U  hardly  Jus- 
tified because,  for  one  thing,  there  are  more 
than  100  proposaU  for  a  constitutional 
amendment,  along  with  the  re«3lutlon  sub- 
mitted by  RepresentaUve  Prank  J  Bbckd, 
Republican,  of  New  York,  In  behalf  of  many 
Members  of  Congress,  all  of  which  are  merely 
designed  to  safeguard  the  right  to  pray  In 
official  surroundings. 

There  are  many  ways  by  which  ttila  right 
can  be  assured  without  impoclng  any  estab- 
lished church.  Just  as  one  group  respecU 
the  right  of  another  group  to  hold  differing 
oplnlon-s.  there  Is  every  Justification  for  at 
least  tolerating  voluntary  prayer  by  another 
body  of  citizens,  whether  outside  or  Inside 
a  Government  building.  In  a  public  cere- 
mony. 

But  entirely  apart  from  the  merits  of  the 
issue  itself  as  It  relates  to  the  right  to  pray, 
the  controversy  over  methods  of  amending 
the  Constitution  may  be  intensified.  In 
1962  the  National  OouncU  of  State  Govern- 
ments adopted  a  resolution  propoelng  an 
additional  formula.  Thus,  if  two-thirds  of 
the  SUte  legislatures  submitted  identical 
texts  for  a  propoeed  amendment,  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  could  then  ratify  It 
without  any  further  action  by  Congress. 

Whether  the  foregoing  proposal  Is  a  desir- 
able one  or  not.  the  fact  remains  that  many 
constitutional  lawyers  In  the  United  States 
believe  that.  If  Congress  la  going  to  block  the 
amending  process,  some  way  must  be  found 
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to  enable  tbe  people  themadves  to  Initiate 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Oonstltutlon 
through  their  own  SUte  legislaturse. 


Resolation  of  the  G>ancil  of  tke  CHy  of 
PbiUdclpkia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

^  or    PENNSTLVANTA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  19.  1964 


Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  sponsor 
of  the  urban  mass  transportation  bill 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  was 
pleased  by  the  action  recently  taken  on 
the  subject  by  the  Council  of  the  City 
of  Philadelphia.  On  June  11.  1964.  the 
council  adopted  a  resolution  "memo- 
rializing the  House  of  Flepresentatives 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  H.R.  3881, 
which  provides  Federal  aid  to  communi- 
ties in  the  solution  of  their  mass  trans- 
portation problems." 

BeUeving  that  other  Members  v.'lll  find 
the  resolution  of  interest,  I  am  includ- 
ing a  copy  below: 

Resolution  or  the  Council  of  the  Citt  or 

Philadelphia 
Resolution  memorializing  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  to  enact 
H.R.   3881,   which  provides  Federal  aid  to 
communities  in  the  solution  of  their  mass 
transportation  problems 
Whereas  improved  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems   are    vital    to    the    health,    safety,    and 
general     welfare    and    continued     economic 
growth  and  development  of  both  large  and 
small  cities;  and 

Whereas  Metropolitan  PhUadeJphla.  being 
aware  of  Its  State  and  National  as  well  as 
its  local  obligations.  Is  directly  involved  In 
this  matter,  having  spent  large  sums  of 
public  funds  in  carrying  its  share  of  the 
burden;  and 

WThereas  the  fundamental  solution  to  these 
transportation  problems  requires  massive 
Improvement  to  beleaguered  mass  transpor- 
tation facilities  and  services;  and 

Whereas  H.R.  3881  would  enable  both  large 
and  small  cities  to  substantially  Improve 
or  Initiate  mass  transportation  facilities  to 
provide  a  balanced  transportation  network 
and  alleviate  the  traffic  strangulation  which 
Imperils  the  economic  welfare  of  these  com- 
munities; and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government,  both  be- 
catise  of  Its  wider  Jurisdiction  and  because 
of  Its  broader  financial  base,  can  be  of  es- 
sential aid  In  the  solution  of  the  aforesaid 
problems;  as  It  has  been  In  financing  our 
fine  Interstate  highway  program:  Therefore 
Resolved,  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  That  we  hereby  memorialize 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  H.R.  3881,  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act.  which  pro- 
vides a  broad  program  of  Federal  aid  to  com- 
munities and  the  solution  of  their  mass 
transportation  problrans. 

Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Speaker  ot 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  reprfesentmg  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 

Certification:  ThU  is  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  the  cwlginal  resolution  adopted  by 
the  CouncU  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  on 
the  11th  day  of  June  1964. 

Paul  D'Ostoma, 
President  of  City  Council. 

.^ttoEt: 

Nathan    Woltman, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Council. 


A  $1,656,000  Gmstniction  Procram  To 
Give  North  Park  CoUefe  Residence 
Hall,  Campat  Ccater 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    HXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  North 
Park  College,  which  is  in  the  heart  of 
my  district,  recently  issued  the  following 
announcement  which  should  be  of  inter- 
est to  all  scholars.  I  am  indeed  proud 
of  the  progress  at  this  fine  educational 
institution.    The  armoimcement  follows: 

North  Park  College  today  announced 
plans  for  a  $1.66  mllUen  construction  pro- 
gram including  a  residence  hall  for  210  wom- 
en  and   a  campus  activities  center. 

The  buildings  will  be  located  on  a  triangle 
of  the  campus  bounded  by  North  Spauldlng 
Avenue,  Argyle  Avenue,  and  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Chicago  River.  Burgh  Hall. 
a  residence  lor  men.  Is  on  this  triangle. 

The  two  buildings  will  be  financed  pri- 
marily by  a  $1.5  million  college  housing  loan 
from  the"  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
of   the   U.S.   Government. 

The  construction  is  part  of  an  overall  $3.5 
million  expansion  scheduled  for  completion 
in  the  fall  of  1965.  Plans  for  the  remaining 
buildings,  including  science  Uboratoriee  and 
other  teaching  faculties,  wiU  be  announced 

Ground  breaking  for  the  first  two  buildings 
WiU  be  held  on  Saturday,  June  13,  during 
graduation  weekend  activities.  The  build- 
ings vrtll  be  dedicated  In  1965  as  a  part  of 
North  Park  College's  7Bth  anniversary  year. 

"North  Park  la  striving  to  meet  lU  share 
of  responsibility  for  the  Increasing  ntimber 
of  college  students,"  said  President  Karl  A. 
Olsson. 

"The  $3.5  million  project  wlU  increase  our 
capacity  by  about  50  percent  in  1965.  and  la 
the  first  stage  of  a  10-year  program  which 
will  double  our  Instructional  and  residence 
areas.  This  phase  Is  also  Integral  to  a  20- 
year  campus  projection  which  visualises  a 
daytime  college  enrollment  of  3,600-4,000  by 
1985." 

"We  are,  through  our  participation  In  the 
North  River  Commission,  fitting  North  Park's 
expansion  into  overall  plans  for  the  strength- 
ening of  the  svuTOunding  community." 

Architect  few  tlie  bxiildlngs  U  Daniel  C. 
Bryant,  of  Chicago,  who  also  designed  the 
Wallgren  Memorial  Ubrary  and  the  audi- 
torium-gymnasium, both  completed  In  1959. 

women's    aKSIMtKCS    HAIX 

"An  unusual  feature  of  the  seven-story 
residence  hall  for  women,  costing  $760,000, 
will  be  Its  cylindrical  shape,"  according  to 
Mr.  Bryant.  "The  circular  floor  plan  affords 
economy  and  convenience  In  the  use  of  space 
and  is  especially  suited  for  electric  heating." 
Six  residence  floors  will  house  200  women  and 
a  staff  of  counselors.  The  central  core, 
around  which  the  rest  of  the  building  will 
rise  will  contain  elevator,  statrweils,  and 
service  facilities.  Rooms  will  be  arranged 
Eu-ound  the  outside. 


CAMPUS    ACTIVITIES    CKNTSS 

The  campus  activity  center,  costing  $900,- 
000  WiU  be  known  as  the  North  Park  Me- 
morial Center.  It  wiU  hovuse  the  central 
food  service.  c^Bcee  tor  student  organizations 
and  student  publications.  maU  boxes  for  non- 
resident students,  recreational  facilities,  and 
g^est  rooms. 

Tbe  large  dining  hall  on  the  second  floor 
with  adjacent  kitchen  facilities  will  provide 
food    service    for    several    hundred    resident 
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and  commuting  students  as  well  aa  for  fac- 
ulty and  guests. 

NOKTH    PAAK    IS    CHUHCH-AmLIATKD 

North  Park  Ctollege,  founded  In  1891,  Is 
operated  by  the  Evangelical  Covenant  Church 
of  America,  a  denomination  of  535  churches 
with  national  headquarters  at  5101  North 
Francisco  Avenue,  Chicago.  Formerly  an  ac- 
credited Junior  college.  North  Park  became 
a  4-year  liberal  arts  college  In  1958.  granted 
Its  first  bachelor's  degrees  In  1&60.  and  has 
been  accredited  since  1961  by  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools.  The  present  student  body 
numbers  about  1,000.  with  nearly  300  more 
taking  evening  classes. 


The  opponents  of  the  "iwayer  amendment" 
are  now  making  thenuelvea  heard. 

Perhaps  these  writers  will  stiffen  the  com- 
mittee's opposition  to  the  jkmendment  and 
we  shall  be  spared  a  risky  constitutional 
patchwork  job. 


Los    Angeles    Times     Opposes    Becker 
Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  19.  1964 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  many  newspapers  that  have  stated 
their  opposition  to  the  proposed  Becker 
amendment  Is  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
In  an  editorial  on  May  18,  1964,  it  urged 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  to  re- 
ject the  amendment  and  stated  its  rea- 
sons for  doing  so  as  follows: 

Kexp  rHE  Bill  of  Rights  Intact 
An  error  does  not  cancel  another  error. 
We  still  believe,  as  we  did  In  June  1962, 
that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  acted  with 
faulty  Judgment  when  It  ruled  that  a  short 
New  York  public  school  prayer  Invoking  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  Ood  violated  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

But  the  movement  to  nullify  the  Supreme 
Ooiu't's  decisions  (there  was  a  second  related 
one  last  year)  seems  to  be  quite  as  mis- 
chievous In  the  other  direction. 

Under  pressure  of  an  enormous  mall  cam- 
paign, the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
opened  hearings  on  a  resolution  for  another 
constitutional  amendment.  This  would  In 
effect  amend  the  first  amendment,  even 
though  Its  third  section  states  that  "nothing 
In  this  article  shall  constitute  an  establish- 
ment of  religion." 

The  Court  stirred  up  a  great  deal  of  na- 
tional emotion,  as  la  always  the  case  when 
an  Issue  Is  colored  by  religion.  But  the  XJS. 
Constitution,  and  particularly  Its  Bill  of 
Rights,  should  not  be  amended  when  the 
people  are  In  tension. 

The  first  amendment  Is  the  Western 
World's  first  complete  declaration  of  reli- 
gious toleration,  and  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment It  protects  every  citizen  from  religious 
"establishment"  at  any  government  level. 

If  the  "prayer  amendment"  resolution  were 
to  get  through  Congress  and  be  ratified  by 
the  States,  a  terrible  and  tempting  prece- 
dent would  be  established  for  remodeling 
the  Bills  of  Rights  whenever  the  people  were 
emotionally  wound  up. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  witnesses  before 
Communist-hunting  congressional  commit- 
tees were  refusing  to  answer  questions,  there 
was  a  frightening  movement  to  qualify  the 
"self-lncrUnlnatlon"  section  of  the  fifth 
amendment,  also  a  part  of  the  BUI  of  Rights. 
Fortunately  the  angry  emotion  that  brought 
forth  this  proposal  abated  before  an  amend- 
ment resolution  got  Into  the  works. 

It  Is  now  reported  from  Washington  that 
mall  pressure  on  Congressmen  Is  changing. 


L.BJ.'s  Phantom:   Phantom  Fear 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Friday.  June  19,  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Columbia  Record,  of  Columbia,  S.C,  has 
printed  in  its  June  14,  1964,  Issue  a  very 
eloquent  and  outstanding  answer  to  the 
recent  speech  by  the  President  on  the 
subject  of  freedom  and  big  Government. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

L  B.J '8  Phantom:    "Phantom  Fear" 

No  sharper  distinction  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  current  philosophies  of  our  two 
great  national  parties  than  that  advanced 
by  President  Johnson  and  former  President 
Elsenhower,  each  of  whom  spoke  on  Tuesday, 
June  9. 

Their  remarks  clearly  define  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  as  the  defender  of  Federal  rights 
and  responsibilities  and  the  Republican  Party 
as  the  advocate  of  Individual  and  States 
rights  and  responsibilities. 

Speaking  at  Swarthmore,  President  John- 
son said  that  the  people  need  have  no  fear 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  get  too 
big  for  the  good  of  the  freedom-loving  Amer- 
ican. "Let  us  not  call  forth  phantom  fears 
about  what  the  future  holds,"  he  said.  "One 
of  those  fears  Is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment h£is  become  a  major  menace  to  Indi- 
vidual liberty." 

Speaking  to  the  national  Governor's  con- 
ference. ex-Presldent  Elsenhower  said  that 
the  federalized  system  under  Democrats  was 
"leading  toward  an  all-pervasive  Federal  In- 
trusion Into  our  lives."  He  called  for  the 
States  to  take  care  of  their  own  problems 
on  the  local  level. 

Can  the  Issue  of  Federal  versus  Individual- 
States  rights  be  more  clearly  drawn? 

Which  of  the  two  men  Is  right?  Actually, 
there  Is  an  element  of  truth  in  both.  There 
has  been  since  the  delicate  balance  was  de- 
bated In  the  Federalist  papers,  continuing 
throughout  our  national  history.  In  the 
short  run.  President  Johnson  Is  right.  In 
the  long  run.  Mr.  Elsenhower  is  quite  correct. 

But  to  dismiss  the  threat  of  Central  Gov- 
ernment control  over  Individual  freedom 
with  the  cavalier  disregard  of  all  history  of 
President  Johnson  Is  naive,  presuming  total 
Ignorance  and  Immediate  and  past  events 
by  mature  Americans. 

None  win  quarrel  with  the  President  when 
he  contends  that  there  Is  no  subversion  of 
freedom  In  social  security,  "bringing  elec- 
tricity to  the  farm,  controlling  floods,  ending 
bank  failures,  abating  pollution  of  our 
streams,  or  providing  school  lunches  for 
children." 

But  the  President  should  be  honest.  He 
should  ask  any  farmer,  businessman,  or  wage- 
earner  over  50  years  old.  whether  there  have 
been  any  restrictions  on  his  Individual  free- 
dom In  the  past  5  decades.  This  Is  past. 
What  of  the  future? 


The  President  should  know  that  the  fuD 
direction  of  the  New  Deal,  Fair  De«l,  ii«* 
Frontier,  and  Great  Society  Is  towaitl  a. 
panded  democratic  socialism  as  practiced  In 
Europe.  In  fact,  the  liberal  columnist  Mar- 
quis Chllds  gave  the  movement  a  name  dur- 
ing the  F.D.R.  era — "The  Middle  Way." 

Intellectual  honesty  should  compel  th« 
President  to  inquire  Into  future  expaoaloDt 
of  the  Federal  "service  to  Individuals"  by 
nations  a  little  further  advanced  thaji  ourt 
In  democratic  socialism. 

He  would  find  that  these  societies,  seeking 
U3  end  poverty  and  free  Its  millions  from 
other  deprivations,  have  gone  much  further. 
Through  their  social  security  systems,  they 
provide  cash  payments  to  mothers  for  all 
children  from  birth  to  the  age  of  18;  state- 
flnanced  vacations  for  the  poor;  Federal 
rental  allowances  for  the  i)oor;  complete 
medical  care  for  all  under  socialized  medi- 
cine;   and  other  social  benefits. 

It  comes  at  a  cost.  Wages  and  hours  are 
rigidly  controlled.  Certain  service  agencies, 
like  electric  and  gas  companies,  are  State- 
controlled.  Private  businesses  have  ceil- 
ings clamped  on  their  profits  and  all  earn- 
ings over  federally  Imposed  percentages  are 
placed  In  banks  until  such  time  as  the  Gov- 
ernment allows  the  "free  businessman"  to 
spend  them.  Farmers  are  told  what  to  plant, 
when  to  plant,  how  much  to  plant,  and  how 
much  they  can  sell  their  crops  for. 

This  Is  the  future.  It  Is  not  visionary.  It 
l.s  quite  real  and  presently  active  In  European 
social  democracies.  Is  this  what  Americans 
want?  If  they  do  not.  Is  this  a  "phantom 
fear"? 

On  the  other  hand.  Republicans  fall  In 
their  duties  when  they  do  not  give  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  plan  to  restore  and  salvage 
Individual  and  States'  rights.  The  solution 
can  be  found  In  a  readjustment  of  tai  reve- 
nue— keeping  some  at  the  State  level  and 
returning  other  collected  revenues  from 
Wiishlngton  without  any  strings  whatsoever, 

Unfortunately,  too  many  Republicans  hAve 
honestly  talked  States'  rights,  but  havent 
sought  to  solve  the  problem  through  tai 
readjustment.  Equally  culpable  are  the 
southern  Democrats,  who  thump  their  chests 
about  States'  rights  only  when  the  rsdal 
question  is  Involved.  At  other  times  they 
line  up — with  >oy — at  the  doors  of  Federal 
agencies.  Including  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mlttee  of  the  House. 

The  shared  sovereignty  system  of  our  mag- 
nlftcent  Government  Is  Imperiled  today. 
This  bulwark  of  our  personal  liberty  Is 
threatened  by  the  financial  crisis  that  con- 
fronts SUte  and  local  government.  Unle« 
the  problem  U  solved  by  Imaginative  lead- 
ership, conscious  of  the  rights  of  the  SUtse 
and  the  Individuals,  personal  liberty  In  our 
land  will  suffer. 

To  decry  such  concern  as  "phantom  fear" 
Is  to  charge  the  first  President  of  our  land, 
George  Washington,  with  conjuring  Imagi- 
nary demons.  President  Johnson  should  re- 
pair to  President  Washlngon's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress as  a   beginning. 
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Churchmen  Reaffirm  Rights  Stand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    P«NN8TLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur9day.  June  4,  1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Eugene  Carson  Blake,  stated  clerk,  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  In  the 
United  SUtes  of  America,  Is  a  famous 


„i«n  nf  civil  rights  In  our  country. 
S  wa^  SeVfcket  line  and  he  has 
^^!^  thelndlgnlty  of  public  arrest. 
?SSte  sent  to^a  copy  of  the  r^lu- 
JSJ  on  civil  righU  passed  l>y  thel76th 
Se?al  Assembly  of  the  Urdted  Presby- 
rtfan  Church.  I  wish  to  bring  the  con- 
t^n^ofthS  resoluUon  to  t^e  attenUon 
of  the  House: 

THE  UNrrm  P»bb»ttwian  Chtibch, 

Philadelphia,  ru..  June  18.  1964. 

Hon  Wn-LIAM  S.  Moorhkad, 
House  of  Representatives. 

''S'"C"mtb  General  Assembly  of  the 
TTnlted  Presbyterian  Church  In  the  United 
flSt^of  Lnerlca,  meeUng  In  Oklahoma  City, 
ouk  on  May  26,  passed  overwhelmingly, 
h»  voice  vote,  the  foUowlng  resolution: 
^-Urees  the  passage  without  crippling 
amendments  of  the  civil  rights  legislation 
now  before  the  Congrew,  and  directs  the 
gtated  clerk  of  the  general  assembly  to  com- 
municate this  action  to  the  President  of  the 
nnlted  states.  Senators,  and  Representatives; 
and  urges  all  United  Presbyterians  to  con- 
slder  It  a  personal  responslbUlty  to  com- 
municate their  support  to  their  elected  repre- 
senUtives." 

This  resolution  is  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
basic  position  of  the  United  Presbytarlan 
Church  m  the  United  SUtes  of  America  In 
favor  of  comprehensive  clvU  rights  legisla- 
tion We  hope  that  you  will  support,  strong- 
ly, the  conference  report  which  will  follow 
Senate  action  upon  the  House  bill. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

EcGENE  Cabson  Blake, 

Stated  Clerk. 
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Balm  for  the  Poor  Congressman 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  imitois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  June  18.  1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  appeared  in  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  of  June  15,  1964.  It  is 
most  pratifying,  I  am  sure,  to  all  of  us 
here  In  Congress  to  see  this  liighly  re- 
spected and  rcspoiisible  newspaper  take 
this  understanding  attitude  toward  a 
problem  which  has  existed  in  Congress 
much  too  long.  I  sliould  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
Chicago  Dally  News  for  its  understand- 
ing attitude. 


The    Clilcago 
follows : 

Balm  for  the  Poor  Concrkssman 
It  took  two  tries  and  a  lot  o(f  persuasion  to 
get  the  House  to  vote  a  pay  raise  for  Federal 
employees,  including  Congrsssmen.  The  re- 
luctance Is  understandable  In  an  election 
year  The  chore  of  seeking  reelection  Is 
arduous  enough  without  injecting  the  Issue 
of  what  a  Congressman  is  worth  In  dollars. 
But  the  justice  of  the  increase  Is  plain 
once  the  facU  are  laid  on  the  Une,  and  the 
Representatives  and  Senators  have  no  call  to 
be  overly  defensive  about  It.  Granted  that 
a  few  dunderheads  get  elected  to  Congress 
and  stay  there,  the  bulk  of  Its  Mwnbers  are 
hard  working,  conscientious  pubUc  servants, 
doing  a  vastly  Important  Job  for  far  less 
money  than  they  could  make  If  they  applied 
their  talents  to  a  different  line  of  work. 

If  the  bill  clears  the  Senate,  as  It  probably 
will  Congressmen  will  receive  $30,000  a  year 
beginning  next  January.  In  today's  scale  erf 
personal  earnings,  that  U  none  too  much 
for  the  weight  of  responsibility  that  goes 
with  the  Job.  And  the  personal  expenses 
borne  by  a  Congressman.  Including  main- 
taining domiciles  in  both  Washington  and 
the  home  district,  are  heavier  than  those  of 
any  ordinary  Jobholder. 

Of  even  more  Importance  than  the  con- 
gressional pay  are  the  Increases  that  would 
po  to  nonelectlve  Federal  employees  all  down 
the  line  They  should  ease  the  problem  of 
attracting  good  people  to  Federal  Jobs,  par- 
tlrularlv  In  the  higher  echelona  _^  ._.  . 
Both '  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson  appealed  for  upward  adjustment  In 
oav  for  Cabinet  officials  and  senior  clvU 
servants,  noting  that  such  service  almost 
invarlablv  requires  heavy  financial  sacrifice. 
The  pay  raises  in  the  bill  will  not  correct  this 
entirely.  But  they  wlU  lessen  the  penalty 
imposed  for  dedication  to  public  service. 


LAWS 


OF 


RKLATTVB  TO  THK  PRINTING 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
dociiment  not  already  prortded  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  eBtlmate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  am 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  c^ 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.   133,  p.  1937). 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congrissional  RECoan, 
with  Mr,  Raj-mond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  H.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  ©f  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  pubUc  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Ooremment 
Printing  Office,  Washington  26,  DC,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  aUowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  preecrlbe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authortae 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code.  tiUe  44.  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 

CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rrcoan. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORT 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U^.  Code.  tlUe  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 
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The  Credibility  Gap 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or    SOTTTH    DAKOTA 

THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  22,  1964 

yx  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ftous  consent  that  an  editorial 
^^led  in  the  Aviation  Week  and 
ce  Technology  magazine  of  June  15. 
J.  entitled  "The  Credibility  Gap,"  be 
ated  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
_j  editorial  deals  with  the  highly  con- 
liverslal  TFX  contract. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
I  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
» follows: 

The  CREDiBrLiTT  Gap  | 

(By  Robert  Hotz) 
There  are  disturbing  Indications  that  the 
aiblllty  of  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
Qge  McNamara  and  his  Pentagon  spokes- 
„  U  diminishing  rapidly  at  the  very  time 
^Ident  Lyndon  Johnson  needs  It  most  to 
did  public  support  for  this  Nation's  cam- 
Jign  to  repel  communism  In  southeast  Asia. 
Lack  of  credibility  of  key  Government  offl- 
llB  Is  always  a  serious  matter  In  a  demo- 
»tlc  society,  but  the  deepening  crisis,  in 
etnam  and  Laos,  which  Is  certain  to  de- 
fcnd  heavier  sacrifices  In  blood  and  money 
n  the  American  people,  makes  this  prob- 
»  particularly  acute  now.  The  American 
ople  have  never  flinched  from  paying  whal- 
er price  was  necessary  to  preserve  liberty 
id  prevent  the  spread  of  tyranny  when  they 
aderstood  clearly  the  Issues  at  slake  But 
liere  Is  diminishing  public  rupport  for  the 
jtheast  Asian  ventures — at  the  very  time 
At  the  crisis  Is  reaching  its  peak— because 
the  lessening  public  belief  in  the  word  It 
getting  from  the  Pentagon's  civilian 
_ders. 

This  may  prove  to  be  an   extremely  hlph 

Ice  for  President  Johnson  to  pay  for  what- 

er  success  Mr.   McNamar*   and   his  oflBclal 

,_J)Uthplece,  Arthur  Sylvester,  have  achieved 

tin  their  avowed  Intent  to  control  Pentagon 

fliews  to  suit  their  own  purposes.    This  policy 

Tfcackflrcd    badly    in    the    Cuban    crisis.      The 

Ifl^arse  and  misleading  information  dl.^pensed 

Iftom  the  Pentagon  on  Cuba  reduced  public 

[credibility  on  official  statements  to  such  a  low 

olnt  that  the  late  President  Kennedy  finally 

ad  to  order  Mr.  McNamara  to  put  on  that 

.  Jrtraordlnary  lantern-slide  show  on  national 

ftelevlslon  to  convince  the  American  people 

^that   the   Soviet    missiles   were   really    being 

Jihlpped   out  of  Cuba.     Ironically,   this  per- 

I'lormance  revealed  more  genuine  intelligence 

[•ecrets   than    would   have   been   necessary   If 

IHessrs.    McNamara    and    Sylvester    had    dls- 

'  pensed  the  facts  as  events  occurred. 

Both  Mr.  McNamara  and  Mr.  Sylvester 
came  to  their  Pentagon  duties  with  an  un- 
luual  belief  In  the  use  of  the  official  lie  as  a 
national  policy  Instrument.  Mr.  McNamara 
flrst  made  this  clear  in  1961  testimony  bef  ot« 
Congress  on  the  Nlke-Zeus  when  he  said: 
(  "Why  shovUd  we  tell  Ruaela  that  Zeus  de- 
?*lopmenU  may  not  be  satisfactory?  Wliat 
we  ought  to  be  saying  Is  that  we  have  tbm 
most  perfect  aiiU-ICBM  system  that  the  hu- 
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man  mind  will  ever  devise."  Mr.  McNamara 
probably  doesn't  see  any  similarity  In  the 
tactics  he  proposed  and  Nlklta  KhrushcheVs 
Insistence  that  the  Soviets  have  perfected  an 
antl-ICBM  system  that  can  "hit  a  fly  In  the 
sky,"  but  many  Americans  will.  Mr.  Syl- 
vester expounded  the  right  to  tell  official  Ilea 
in  his  now  Infamous  New  York  Deadline  Club 
speech  (Aviation  Week,  Dec.  17,  1962,  p.  85). 
Although  he  then  maintained  that  this  basic 
"right  to  lie"  should  be  used  only  to  avert 
nuclear  war,  he  has  In  fact  adopted  It  as  a 
standard  op>eratlonal  practice.  His  credi- 
bility has  sunk  so  low  that  most  Pentagon 
reporters  really  don't  believe  a  story  untU 
it  has  been  officially  denied.  Even  his  sub- 
ordinates are  apyologetlc  for  the  more  bla- 
tant episodes. 

During  Mr.  McNamara's  first  appearances 
before  Congress,  Its  key  leaders  were  im- 
pressed with  his  ability  to  answer  on  the 
spot  any  question  they  asked.  It  was  not 
until  several  times  around  the  same  track 
that  they  began  to  develop  misgivings  over 
the  accuracy  of  many  of  these  answers  and 
began  to  wonder  if  the  Secretary's  talents 
lay  more  toward  glibness  than  research. 
Among  the  Incidents  that  have  shaken  his 
once  strong  credibility  with  Congress  are: 

His  claim  that  forcing  USAF  and  Navy  to 
use  the  same  F-111  (TFX)  design  would 
save  a  billion  dollars.  Later  testimony 
showed  that  this  was  a  rough  calculation 
mrtde  by  an  aid  on  the  back  of  an  envelop)e 
before  a  contractor  was  even  selected  for 
the  project. 

The  manner  In  which  many  of  his  economy 
claims  for  the  Defense  Department  budget 
have  evaporated  under  congressional  scru- 
tiny, and  how  many  of  them  have  simply 
turned  out  to  be  the  difference  between 
what  might  have  been  spent  and  what  was 
ordered  to  bo  spent. 

His  public  Insistence  that  the  Lockheed 
YF-12A  (A-ll)  was  developed  from  the  start 
as  an  interceptor  for  USAF,  despite  knowl- 
edge by  key  congressmen  that  this  aircraft 
was  sjionsored  and  funded  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  as  a  superspy  successor 
to  the  U  2. 

His  repe«ited  optimistic  reports  on  the 
Vietnam  war  that  are  regularly  contradicted 
by  event-s  ocx;urrtng  on  the  battlefront.  It 
is  ironic  that  his  credibility  has  sunk  so  Icyw 
on  tlil^  score  thaji  even  when  he  Is  right — 
as  In  the  case  of  which  aircraft  types  are 
proper  for  this  operation — few  believe  him 
any  more. 

As  the  facte  in  all  of  these  areas  eventu- 
ally emerge  and  erode  the  official  position 
taken  by  Messrs.  McNamara  and  Sylvester, 
their  efforts  to  suppress  and  control  the 
Pentagon  Inforanatlon  flow  become  more  vio- 
lent and  ridiculous.  Mr.  Sylvestes-'s  Internal 
Pentagon  directive  to  all  mUltfiry  public  In- 
formation officers  ordering  the  F-111  to  be 
portrayed  publicly  as  a  success  regardless 
of  what  the  facts  may  be  (Aviation  Week, 
Apr.  27,  p.  31)  would  r&ad  more  appropri- 
ately in  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  than  In  Eng- 
lish. The  Idea  of  proclaiming  that  an  air- 
craft will  meet  all  of  t,he  military  service 
requirements  before  the  first  prototype  has 
rolled  out  or  made  Its  InlUal  flight  U  so 
ludicrous  It  belongs  In  a  George  Orwell  book. 
The  latest  attempt  by  Mr.  Sylvester  to  fur- 
ther tighten  control  of  military  news  (Avia- 
tion Week,  June  8,  p.  20)  baa  been  widely 
interpreted — and  we  think  correctly  so— as 
another  indication  of  how  badly  the  tide  la 
running  against  our  efTorts  In  Vietnam. 
Now  we  laare  the  Incredible  sptectacle  of 


eight  USAF  F-lOO  flghter-boml>er8  making  a 
strike  on  foreign  soil— the  flrst  U.S.  offensive 
military  action  since  Korea — and  the  Gov- 
ernment trying  to  supprees  this  news  and 
keep  It  from  the  American  people. 

Clearly  It  Is  time,  not  only  for  a  reap- 
praisal of  the  credibility  of  Mesers.  Mc- 
Namara and  Sylvester,  but  also  for  a  realistic 
examination  of  an  official  InformaUon  policy 
that  Is  widening  the  gap  between  a  Oovegi- 
ment  and  Its  people  at  a  critical  time  In  the 
fate  of  this  Nation. 


Commenti  by  Dr.  Ladai  on  United  Na- 
tioni  Secretariat  Survey  on  Patent  Sys- 
tems, With  Special  Reference  to  Under- 
developed Countries 

EXTENSION  ©F  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22,  1964 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  recent 
trademark  briefing  in  Chicago  sponsored 
by  the  Federal  Bar  Association  and  the 
Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Dr.  Stephen 
P.  Ladas  delivered  a  talk  entitled  "Com- 
ments on  United  Nations  Secretariat 
Survey  on  Patent  Systems,  With  Special 
Reference  to  Underdeveloped  Countries." 
I  am  advised  that  Dr.  Ladas'  remarks 
were  very  well  received.  As  chairmaji 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights.  I  am  inserting 
them  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  others  who 
may  be  interested. 

The  statement  of  Dr.  Ladas  is  &s  fol- 
lows : 

Comments  on   UNmrD  Nations   Secretariat 
Stjrvkt  on  Patent  Systems  Wfth  Special 
Reference   to   Underdeveloped    Cottnthies 
An  event  of  major  significance  in  o\ir  field 
is  the  recent  publication   by   the   Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  of  Its  Report 
on   the  Role  of  Patents  In   the   Transfer   of 
Technology     to     Underdeveloped     Countries. 
This  IB  an  lmp>ortant  international  document 
which  Is  bound  to  exercise  considerable  In- 
fluence. 

The  genesis  of  this  report  Is  a  resolution 
No.  1713  (XVI)  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  on  December  19. 
1961.  The  proposal  for  the  resolution  was 
made  by  Brazil  and  Bolivia.  The  thesis  ac- 
cepted by  the  resolution  was  that  the  grant 
and  protection  of  patents  has  contributed 
to  technical  research  and  therefore  to  na- 
tional and  International  progress;  and  that 
it  was  in  the  best  Interests  of  all  countries 
that  the  International  patent  system  should 
be  applied  In  such  a  way  as  to  take  fully  Into 
account  the  special  needs  and  requirements 
of  the  economic  development  of  underde- 
velop  countries,  as  well  as  the  legitimate 
claims  of  patentees. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  was 
considerably  toned  down  as  compared  with 
the  text  originally  proposed  by  Brazil.    That 
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text  Is  Interesting  beciiuse  It  sets  out  some 
specific  crltlcUma  of  the  working  of  tlie 
patent  system  aa  follows: 

( 1 )  That  In  practice,  access  to  experience 
In  the  field  of  applied  science  and  technology 
Is  often  limited  by  patents  and  similar  ar- 
rangements, 

(2)  That  In  certain  cases  patents  are  re- 
quested by  nonnatlonals  without  any  Inten- 
tion of  manufacturing  locally  the  patented 
product  or  of  applying  the  new  techniques, 
thus  restricting  the  field  open  to  local  initia- 
tive and  Industry. 

(3)  That  licensing  agreements  whereby  a 
local  firm  Is  authorized  to  utUl/e  the  paW 
ented  Invention  often  contain  restrictive  pro- 
visions which  prevent  optimum  use  of  re- 
sources, penalize  the  consumer,  and  create 
undue  monopolistic  pressures  on  the  econ- 
omy; examples  being 

(a)  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  the  li- 
censee to  sell  the  licensed  products  In  cer- 
tain areas; 

(b)  a  requirement  that  the  licensee  pur- 
chase raw  materials  from  or  components 
manufactured  by  the  licensor; 

(c)  a  requirement  that  the  licensee  era- 
ploy  technical  personnel  employed  by  the 
licensor;  and 

(d)  restrictions  on  price  and  output  levels. 

(4)  That  royalties  paid  for  the  use  of  for- 
eign Inventions  In  many  cases  constitute  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  balance  of  payments 
of  tuiderdeveloped  countries. 

(5)  That  balance-of-payment  difficulties 
may  be  aggravated  by  the  Importation  of 
patented  products  priced  at  artificially  high 
levels  established  by  the  producers  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  monopolistic  position 

(6)  That  In  some  Instances,  royalties  con- 
tinue to  be  paid  In  spite  of  evidence  Indicat- 
ing that  the  original  patents  have  expired. 

It  win  be  noted  that  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion confused  patents  and  know-how  and 
was  directed  to  the  needs  and  requirements 
of  the  tuiderdeveloped  countries,  which  is  a 
very  big  subject  and  an  extremely  compli- 
cated one.  Basically.  It  concerns  the  dispar- 
ity of  wealth  between  the  rich  nations  and 
the  poor  which  the  British  Prime  Minister 
recently  described  as  "the  problem  of  prob- 
lems." 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  October  8,  1962,  addressed  a  circu- 
lar and  questionnaire  to  all  member  coun- 
tries to  provide  him  with  Information  and 
data  to  enable  the  report  to  be  prepared.  He 
also  circularized  governmental  and  nongov- 
ernmental International  organizations,  such 
as  the  International  chambers  of  commerce, 
the  AIPPI,  and  the  International  Bureau  at 
Geneva.  The  Secretary  General  asked  also 
for  an  evaluation  of  the  manner  In  which 
access  to  foreign  Inventions  and  know-how 
has  been  helped  or  hindered  In  practice. 

The  final  report  was  based  on  responses 
received  from  54  countries  (30  of  them  un- 
derdeveloped ) ,  on  reports  on  law  for  34  coun- 
tries supplied  by  the  International  Bureau, 
and  on  the  practical  application  of  the  sys- 
tem In  10  countries  supplied  by  the  Interna- 
tional chamber  of  commerce,  and  finally  on 
data  supplied  by  9  Intergovernmental  orga- 
nizations, and  7  nongovernmenti\l  organiza- 
tions. It  Is  rather  remarkable  that  criticism 
of  the  present  system  was  submitted  In  the 
evaluation  by  a  very  few  countries  only: 
Brazil,  Cuba,  and  India,  and  that  Iron  Cur- 
tain covmtrlefi,  such  as  Czechoslovakia  and 
Hungary,  have  praised  the  International  pat- 
ent system  as  having  been  very  useful  to 
them. 

II 

The  report.  Issued  :u;  document  E  386  con- 
sists of  two  parts : 

Part  1.  Major  characteristics  of  patent 
systems,    (divided  Into  three  chapters): 

Chapter  I.  National  patent  legislation. 

Chapter  11.  International  patent  relations. 

Chapter  in.  Government  regulation  of  the 
exercise  of  the  patent  grant. 


Part  2.  Effects  of  patents  on  the  econ- 
omies of  underdeveloped  countries,  (divided 
Into  three  chapters)  : 

Chapter  IV.  The  role  of  patents  in  the 
actual  transfer  of  technology. 

Chapter  V.  Foreign  patents  without  trans- 
fer of  technology. 

Chapter  VI.  Patents  and  the  development 
of  Indigenous  technology 

It  Is  followed  by  five  annexes,  the  most 
Important  of  which  Is  annex  C  giving  the 
evaluation  of  the  working  of  the  patent  sys- 
tem supplied  by  the  member  governments 
of  the  United  Nations 

Part  1  of  the  report  is  generally  a  fact- 
ual exposition  of  the  major  characteristics 
of  the  patent  systems  on  the  bfuiis  of  existing 
legislation,  the  International  patent  rela- 
tions based  on  lnternatli>nal  conventions 
and  national  law.  and  government  regula- 
tions of  the  exercise  of  the  patent  grant. 

This  exposition  Is  mainly  descriptive,  but 
Interwoven  with  comment-«;  For  Instance. 
on  the  question  of  patents  taken  out  by 
foreign  patentees.  It  shows  that  such  are 
taken  out  In  large  numbers,  greater  In  pro- 
portion than  by  nationals,  not  only  In  under- 
develof>ed  countries  but  al.«w>  In  highly  de- 
veloped. On  the  question  of  the  reasons  for 
which  patents  are  taken  out  by  foreigners, 
the  report  cites  the  opinion  of  the  Indian 
and  two  other  government*  that  the  main 
object  is  to  protect  an  export  market  from 
competition  by  rival  manufacturers  but  It 
also  cites  the  opinions  of  many  other  coun- 
tries and  concludes  that  it  Is  not  certain 
that  the  reason  given  by  India  Is  the  most 
Important.  It  lists  all  of  the  other  reasons 
(ch.  II,  pp    30.  32)  . 

The  chapter  on  goveriunent  regulation  of 
the  exercise  of  the  patent  grant  discusses, 
first,  the  question  of  nonuse  of  patents.  It 
presents  the  economic  arguments  both  In 
support  and  In  opposition  to  patent  nonuse 
laws,  and  shows  that  revocation  of  a  patent 
for  nonuse  Is  practically  abolished  and  that 
there  Is  an  Infrequency  of  applications  for 
compulsory  licenses,  so  that  the  existence  of 
such  legislation  has  only  an  Indirect  effect 
In  promoting  voluntary  license  agreements. 

Next,  It  deals  with  the  re.strlctlve  business 
practices  connected  with  ttie  exploitation  of 
patents  and  describes  the  legislative  provi- 
sions In  various  coiuitrles  and  in  the  Com- 
mon Market  treaties,  but  In  evaluating  these 
provisions  the  report  points  out  that  these 
laws  are  generally  of  a  recent  date  and  It  Is 
not  possible  yet  to  say  how  effective  they 
will  be  In  practice.  It  concludes  that  while 
this  should  not  deter  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries from  adopting  antitrust  provisions.  It 
seems  more  appropriate  for  them  to  favor 
measures  for  the  screening  and  control  of 
license  agreements  which  relate  not  only  to 
patents  but  also  to  know  how  (ch.  Ill,  p. 
28). 

Finally,  thLs  chapter  dl-scusses  government 
measures  for  the  public  use  of  patented  In- 
ventions In  the  public  Interest  and  shows 
that  this  Is  done  only  In  exceptional  situa- 
tions, and  the  need  of  a  country  to  take  such 
exceptional  measures  must  be  weighed 
against  the  deterrent  effect  that  compulsory 
license  or  expropriation  may  have  on  the 
patentee's  Incentive  to  Invest  In  the  indus- 
trial exploitation  (p.  30).  It  cites  the  Scan- 
dinavian view  that  In  the  case  of  foodstuffs 
and  medicinal  products,  compulsory  licens- 
ing provisions  are  preferable  to  nonpatenta- 
blllty  (p.  32);  the  Indian  experience  where 
on  22  compulsory  llcen.se  requests  on  grounds 
of  public  Interest  over  a  5-year  period,  only 
1  was  granted  by  the  government  (p.  33); 
and  the  experience  of  USSR  where  the 
Government  never  used  Its  right  of  com- 
pulsory license  of  a  patent  (p.  35). 

This  chapter  emphasizes  the  greater  Im- 
portance of  know-how  to  underdeveloped 
countries  and  considers  It  essential  for  these 
countries  to  provide  for  Its  legal  protection 
(p.  39) ;  the  Importance  of  governmental  In- 
centives to  encourage  the  transfer  of  patent- 


ed and  unpatented  know-how  from  Indus 
trlallzed  to  less-developed  countries;  and 
the  obvious  need  of  governments  of  these 
countries  to  control  abuse  particularly  with 
respect  to  excessive  royalties,  citing  the  exist- 
ing provisions  In  the  various  countries 

Part  2  Is  the  most  Important  part  of 
the  report  since  It  attempts  to  analyze  the 
economics  of  the  patent  sy.st.em  anci  of  it« 
International  effects.  In  this  connection,  the 
report  appears  to  reject  the  basic  assump- 
tion of  the  authors  of  the  resolution  of  the 
United  Nations  that  patents  In  their  inter- 
national operation  tended  to  impede  the 
transfer  of  technology  to  developing  coun- 
tries and  therefore  their  economic  develop- 
ment, and  placed  a  heavy  burden  on  their 
balance  of  payments.  The  report  points  out 
that  even  In  the  single  field  of  triuisfer  of 
tehcnology  the  role  of  patents  Is  of  a  limited 
and  marginal  effect  only  Insofar  as  under- 
developed countries  are  concerned,  and  that 
In  the  development  of  underdeveloped 
countries,  the  transfer  of  technology  is  only 
one  of  several  essential  elements  and  fac- 
tors. In  any  case,  the  report,  while  em- 
phasizing that  unpatented  technology  is 
much  more  Important  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  underdeveloped  count np.>;  also 
shows  the  significance  for  and  Impact  to  such 
countries  of  the  patent  system. 

The  dlscu.sston  distinguishes  the  various 
cases:  Where  the  patented  product  or  process 
of  a  foreign  patentee  cannot  be  Introduced 
in  the  enonomy  of  the  underdeveli>i>ed  coun- 
try; where  It  can  be  worked  but  it  is  not: 
where  It  can  be  Introduced  only  with  the 
t<*chnical  cooperation  of  the  patentee  and 
his  know-how;  and  where  It  can  be  worked 
without  much  assi.Ttance  from  the  patentee. 
The  f.octors  and  elements  of  these  various 
cases,  the  Justification  of  the  patentee  and 
the  measvires  that  the  country  may  advan- 
tageously bike  are  carefully  analyzed  in  their 
Immediate  and  long-term  effects  Tlie  con- 
chLslon  generally  Is  reached  that  there  Is 
sxich  a  great  variety  of  considerations  which 
affect  the  p>06ltlon,  and  the  complexity  of 
possible  situations  Is  such  that  the  protec- 
tion of  the  patent  may  well  be  a  cheaper  and 
more  effective  solution  so  as  to  give  the  for- 
eign patentee  what  he  needs  to  attract  him 
(p.  12).  And  that  the  basic  problem  to 
tackle  for  the  International  community  Is 
the  one-sided  relatlonishlp  under  which  the 
p<v5sesslon  of  know-how  and  capltivl  resources 
are  so  unequally  divided  (p.  16).  and  the 
only  way  In  which  this  can  be  rest)lved  is 
through  the  medium  of  multilateral  and  bi- 
lateral assistance  schemes   (p.   17). 

The  rep>ort  Is  very  guarded  In  Its  economic 
analysis  by  pointing  out  the  danger  of  hypo- 
thetical and  spjeculatlve  expression  of  views. 
In  the  aljeence  of  concrete  research  and  anal- 
ysis of  specific  situations.  Generally,  it  sum- 
nuu-lzes  fairly  the  criticisms  and  the  de- 
fenses of  the  grant  of  patents  to  foreign 
patentees  and  Intimates  that  there  are  ways 
and  means  of  meeting  the  criticisms  without 
loelng  the  advantages  of  the  patent  system 

It  concludes  that  any  country  winch  de- 
Bireo  to  have  the  technical  services  and  other 
connections  of  the  foreign  patentee  must 
basically  meet  his  minimum  terms  and  coi>- 
dltlons  If  the  innovation  Is  to  be  brought 
Into  the  underdeveloped  country. 

Insofar  as  this  may  be  thought  to  \w  a 
one-sided  relationship,  It  Is  not  attnbi:t-ible 
to  the  patent  system  as  such  nor  Is  the  re- 
sulting burden  properly  measured  by  the 
patent  royalties.  Exceeslve  exploit^ition  may 
be  prevented  by  the  screening  and  control  of 
license  agreements  or  by  compulsory  licen.se 
In  case  of  nonworkln^  of  patents.  Also,  more 
developed  countries  can  assist  by  various 
meaaures  of  Inducements  to  the  patentees 
But  In  the  final  analysis,  the  questum  of 
patents  must  be  seen  In  the  broader  context 
of  facilitating  the  trajisfer  of  patented  and 
unpatented  technology  to  the  developing 
oountries  and  enhaJiclng  the  ability  of  the 
latter  to  absorb  It. 
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rhe   Secretary    Generars   report   was   sub- 

^L   first  to  the  Committee  for  Industrial 

S.!^Dment  (a  standing  committee  of   the 

2!l^om^  and  Social  CouncU  of  the  United 

^^elved  on  the  whole,  a  very  good  reac- 
In  It  is  now  being  discussed  at  the  United 
^lons  conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment which  met  in  Geneva  on  March  23  and 
ZTgo  on  uutll  June.  This  Is  In  connection 
lith  Item  13  of  the  agenda  on  the  subject 
^improvement  of  the  Invisible  Trade  c^ 
^veloplng  countries  •  As  U  well  known  a 
STon  Latin  American  policy  for  submls- 
SS  to  the  Conference  w.^  drafted  In  Bra- 
5ua  on  January  25,  1964,  by  a  gathering  of 
tAtln  American  government  experts 

The  recommendations  of  this  meeting  were 
that  for  the  developing  countries.  It  is  a 
matter  of  urgency  that  three  basic  restrlc- 
Sns  shou'.d  be  adopted  as  regards  the  use 
oT  foreign  patents: 

(1)  There  should  be  proof  of  the  value  of 
the  patent  In  Increasing  the  productivity  of 
the  enterprises  that  wish  to  use  It. 

rill  There  should  be  a  limit  on  the  trans- 
fers of  royalties,  which  should  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  Income  obtained  as  a  re- 
sult of  using  the  patent. 

(lln  There  should  be  control  of  the  pe- 
riod of  validity  of  the  patent,  in  order  to 
»vold  pavments  that  are  not  due,  and  to 
permit  the  developing  countries  to  make  lull 
UM  of  technical  advances. 

The  subject  of  patents  U  only  a  compara- 
tjvely  small  facet  of  the  vast  subject  of  a 
revised  trade  structure  with  preferential 
treatment  to  developing  countries.  Including 
concessions  and  preferences  without  reci- 
procity It  Is  probable  that  patents  and 
know-how  and  license  agreements  will  be 
discussed  at  the  Geneva  Conference  and  par- 
Ucularly  the  points  emphasized  by  the  Bra- 
silia proposal.  I.e.: 

1.  The  cost  of  patented  products. 

2  The  failure  to  manufacture  locally 

3  The  balance-of-payments  burden  due  to 

royalties. 

4  Restrictions  In  license  agreements 
These  criticisms  are  not  unknown.     They 

have  been  heard  even  In  our  ov^ti  country. 
Inaofiu-  as  they  have  any  substance,  they 
proceed  usually  from  Isolated  cases.  Sweep- 
ing and  dogmatic  statements  on  the  sub- 
ject are  certainly  wrong.  In  actual  practice, 
there  are  factors  extrinsic  to  the  patent  right 
which  Infiuence  the  situation.  One  of  the 
moFt  imi>ortant  factors  is  that  many  under- 
developed countries  are  one-crop  and  min- 
eral extracting  econcanies  and  their  products 
are  subject  to  considerable  fiuctuatlous  In  the 
world  markets,  so  that  any  worsening  In  the 
terms  of  trade  has  a  direct  and  significant 
effect  on  the  living  standards  of  their  i>eople. 
They  can  buy  less  of  the  things  they  want 
because  they  receive  too  little  for  the  things 
they  .sell 

Diversification  of  these  economies  and  cre- 
Btl'.n  of  local  industry  is.  of  course,  of  vital 
lm{>ort.;ince.  This  reqiilres  capital  but  these 
countries  have  no  surplus  wealth  Tliey  do 
require  financial  aid  which  must  come  Irom 
goverimieut  to  government,  or  from  Interna- 
tlon.il  funds,  and  which  goes  into  a  public 
sector  of  State-run  or  State-controlled  con- 
cerns But  In  the  final  resort,  progress 
comes  by  the  encouragement  of  private  In- 
dustry and  this  means  not  only  creating  a 
climate  In  which  local  Industry  can  flourish, 
but  also  attracting  Industry  from  outside  so 
that  private  capital  may  be  invested  In  the 
country  and  specialized  plants  and  tech- 
niques may  be  Imptirted.  It  Is  In  these  par- 
ticular aspects  that  the  fundamental  value 
of  patents  and  know-how  for  these  particular 
countries  lies,  since  a  patent  system  and  legal 
protection  for  know-how  both  encourage  the 
growth  of  local  Industry  and  attract  foreign 
indu.stry   Into  the   country 

While   it  U  true   that   foreign  patents  are 
obt.iuied  sometimes  and  by  particular  indus- 


tries to  protect  export  sales.  In  most  of  the 
CAses  their  chief  use  1«  either  to  enable  local 
manufacture  by  the  patent  owner  or  to  en- 
able licensing  to  local  manufacturers.  In 
highly  developed  countries,  there  U  also  a 
further  reason,  and  this  Is  to  use  the  patent 
for  cross-Ucenslng  with  a  competing  manu- 
facturer, but  this  reason  does  not  exist  In 
underdeveloped  countries.  Local  manufac- 
ture by  the  patent  owner  is  a  complex  de- 
cision 'for  companies  which  are  not  already 
established  in  the  foreign  country.  Licens- 
ing, therefore.  Is  the  most  frequent  use  of 
the  foreign  patent  and  generally  practiced 
In  industrialized  countries. 

In  an  economy  based  on  private  enterprise. 
patent  and  know-how  and  trademark  license 
agreements  are  entered  Into  for  profit — profit 
for  the  licensor  and  profit  for  the  licensee. 
The  licensor  looks  for  qualifications  of  the 
licensee:  business  reputation  and  Integrity, 
technical  competence  and  general  effective- 
ness. His  main  objectives  are:  to  obtain 
added  revenue;  to  gain  some  tactical  or  stra- 
tegic adv:mtage  In  marketing  products  over- 
sriv-s-  to  acquire  reciprocal  know-how  from 
the  licensee.  It  Is  these  objectives  which 
ultimately  determine  such  questions  as  ex- 
clusiveness  or  nonexcluslveness  of  the  li- 
cense, territory  of  the  license,  term,  royalty, 
or  other  remuneration.  Such  a  license  In- 
volves delivery  of  know-how,  training  as  a 
means  for  utilizing  the  know-how,  assist- 
ance In  management,  promotion,  and  mer- 
chandi.smg  assistance,  etc. 

A  licensing  policy  for  underdeveloped 
countries  Involves  often  quite  different 
propositions.  The  business  reputation  may 
not  be  avallabla,  the  technical  competence 
and  effectiveness  may  be  lacking,  the  finan- 
cial resources  are  absent;  and  more  serious, 
that  the  economy  Is  state  planned  or  state 
organized,  and  license  agreemento  are 
screened  and  controlled  by  the  governments. 
And  yet  businessmen  and  btislness  organi- 
zations in  Industrialized  countries  are  called 
upon  as  another  Peace  Corps  of  Technical 
Assistance  to  do  away  with  fixed  attitudes 
and  ideas  and  adjust  themselves  to  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  less  developed  coun- 
tries If  their  Insistent  demand  for  speedy 
industrialization  Is  to  be  satisfied.  It  will 
not  do  to  answer  them  that  they  are  seeking 
to  bridge  over  centuries  In  a  few  years.  We 
are  witnessing  a  peaceful  revolution  In  the 
state  of  mind  of  underdeveloped  countries. 
We  are  told  that  If  peace  Is  Indivisible,  so 
is  prosperity. 

TTiere  Is  a  close  association  between  pat- 
ents and  industrial  growth.  In  countries 
which  have  no  Industrial  development,  very 
few  patents  are  taken  out.  Whether  these 
patents  are  locally  worked  or  not  or  whether 
the  royalties  paid  create  a  burden  on  the 
balance  of  payments  Is  rather  idle  curiosity. 
Patents  are  of  real  significance  In  countries 
which  are  already  on  the  way  to  Industrial 
growth,  such  as  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  India. 
Here  is  a  nascent  Industry  experiencing  dif- 
ficulties of  capital  investment  in  which  the 
actual  use  of  patents  and  the  question  of 
royalty  payments  raises  problems.  The  ques- 
tion i.s — would  these  countries  be  better  off  If 
they  refused  to  grant  patents  to  foreigners, 
and  does  the  system  of  compulsory  license 
alleviate  their  difficulties?  Is  the  payment 
of  royalties  really  a  substantial  burden  for 
them? 

The  point  is  that  people  will  not  Invest 
the  capital  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  Industry  unless  they  have  protection 
for  Uielr  jjatenU.  Without  such  protection, 
the  manufacturer  Is  exposed  to  Imitation  and 
cannot  recotip  his  capital.  E^en  highly  In- 
dustrialized countries,  such  as  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  and  The  Netherlands, 
grant  a  very  large  number  of  patents  to 
foreigners  and  this  works  to  their  advantage. 
Compulsory  licensing  provlaloi^  avoids 
abuse,  principally  becauM  It  oompels  the 
conclusion    ol    voluntary    agreement*    with 


Interested  local  Indtistry.  Patents  protect 
principally  small  factory,  because  it  gives 
to  It  an  Instrtunent  to  successfully  compete 
with  large  firms.  Seventy  percent  of  patents 
In  the  United  States  are  granted  to  small  In- 
dustry. Although  the  U.S.  Patent  Law  does 
not  provide  for  compulsory  license,  experience 
with  antitrust  sanctions  has  now  led  most 
of  the  big  corporations  to  grant  freely  li- 
censes to  anyone  asking  for  them. 

Patents  are  Intimately  connected  with 
know-how.  Most  of  the  patents.  In  order 
to  be  worked  economically,  require  the  de- 
velopment of  practical  technology  and  pro- 
cedures of  production  to  make  the  patented 
product  or  use  the  process  In  the  most  eco- 
nomic way  possible.  Because  of  the  danger 
to  which"  know-how  is  exposed  of  being 
lost,  either  because  it  Is  not  recoverable  in 
fact  or  because  it  may  be  divulged,  owners 
of  know-how  are  more  likely  to  enter  Into 
agreements  communicating  such  know-how 
to  others  If  they  can  tie  this  up  to  patents. 
Therefore,  countries  encourage  the  grant  of 
patents  to  foreigners  If  for  no  other  reason.  In 
order  to  encourage  the  importation  of  know- 
how  to  licensees. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  tremendous  gratification 
that  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations.  In  Its  balanced  and  dis- 
criminating exposition,  has  made  clear  the 
Importance  of  patents  to  underdeveloped 
countries  and  the  economic  significance  to 
them  of  the  trsoisfer  of  technology  associated 
with  patents.  It  Is  the  duty  of  our  profes- 
sion, and  this  Is  my  conclusion,  to  use  the 
concltisions  of  this  report  In  educating  the 
public  and  the  politicians  with  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  sjTstem  of  International  protec- 
tion of  patents  and  other  rights  of  Industrial 
property  In  the  development  of  national 
economies  and  economic  progress. — Stephen 
P.  Ladas. 

April  17.  1964. 


Resignation  of  Hon.  William  C.  Doherty 
as  Nation's  First  Ambassador  to 
Jamaica 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or    BOTTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  22,  1964 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  recently  published  in  the  Miami 
Herald  reports  the  resignation  of  my 
good  friend,  Hon.  William  C.  Doherty, 
from  his  position  as  the  Nation's  first 
Ambassador  to  Jamaica.  Bill  Doherty, 
for  many  years  the  very  effective  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers,  well  deserves  these  words  of 
praise  for  his  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments in  the  field  of  diplomacy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  May  30, 1964] 
MR.  DOHERTT  IN  Jamaica 
The  recent  resignation  of  William  C.  Do- 
herty as  the  United  States  first  Ambassador 
to  Jamaica  closes  a  remarkable  dlplomaUc 
success  story. 

The  envoy,  longtime  head  of  the  National 
AssoclaUon  of  Letter  Carriers,  had  no  previ- 
ous ambassadorial  experience  but  he  cap- 
tured the  affection  and  regard  of  Jamaicans. 
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■nxe  announcement  ot  his  departure  In- 
spired many  newspaper  accounts  of  his  work 
and  pral8«  for  his  achievements.  One  Ja- 
maican newspaper  said  editorially:  "His  Oov- 
emment  has  now  been  placed  under  an  ob- 
ligation: It  must  give  us  another  Mr. 
Doherty." 

This  was  an  unusiial  tribute  to  a  departing 
diplomat  who  helped  a  new  nation  toward 
a  growing  role  In  the  hemisphere.  Being 
the  first  to  8p>eak  for  us  in  Jamaica,  Mr.  Do- 
herty established  an  excellent  tradition  for 
his  succea^ors  to  follow. 


The  Late  Morris  Cafritz 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROUND  V.  LIBONATI 

or  n-LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22.  1964 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
citizen  of  this  community  died  the  other 
day — June  11 — while  vacationing  at 
Hot  Spilngs,  Va.  He  was  77  years  of  age 
but  during  his  lifetime  he  had  realized  his 
suppressed  desire  to  build  the  city  of 
Washington  into  a  community  worthy  of 
its  eminence  among  the  capital  cities  of 
the  world. 

He  accomplished  his  mission  by  sheer 
will  and  sound  planning.  His  riches  in 
a  monetary  sense  meant  nothing  to  him 
for  his  charities  were  many — yet  the 
building  of  extensive  apartment  units 
and  other  real  estate  ventures  reflected 
his  great  confidence  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington's potential  importance  as  a  city 
of  homes — a  living  city  with  a  thumping 
heartbeat  for  the  accommodations  of 
its  Citizens. 

There  were  situations  that  resulted  in 
serious  problems  during  his  later  years 
that  embarrassed  him  as  well  as  other 
businessmen  In  dealing  in  the  racial 
renting  questions — yet  no  one  can  deny 
that  his  heartfelt  feelings  were  with 
those  discriminated  against — and  had  he 
lived  the  Civil  Rights  Act  would  have 
made  his  problem  easier  to  solve  through 
its  implementation.  His  thoughts  and 
his  deeds  were  always  in  the  open. 

People  who  did  not  know  him  judged 
him  wrongly  as  a  proud  and  aloof  person. 
But  in  reality  he  was  a  retiring  individ- 
ual who  shunned  the  public  glare  and 
sought  seclusion  and  anonymity.  He  was 
a  realist  and  disliked  superficiality  prac- 
ticed at  any  level  In  human  relations. 

He  was  an  ardent  Republican  in  his 
party  loyalty  and  contributed  heavily  to 
their  campaigns. 

The  early  experiences  of  his  life  taught 
him  to  be  frugal  in  his  personal  habits  but 
on  the  other  hand  in  spite  of  his  humble 
beginning  he  gave  lavishly  to  every  type 
of  worthwhile  charity.  Even  in  death  he 
bequeathed  half  of  his  estate  to  charity. 

Morris  Cafritz,  the  great  builder,  will 
be  remembered  for  not  only  his  courage 
in  his  big  business  ventures  but  also  for 
his  heavy  contributions  to  the  unwashed 
and  unwatched  of  mankind  that  need 
a  helping  hand.  He  loved  humanity  for 
being  alive — regardless  of  their  social 
stratification.  He  left  a  great  heritage 
to  his  family  and  his  race. 

I  extend  to  his  lovely  wife,  Mrs.  Gwen- 


dolyn, also  actively  interested  in  civic  and 
charitable  programs,  and  his  sons  Calvin, 
Carter,  and  Conrad  and  his  brother  Vt. 
Edward  A.  Cafritz  and  family,  my  heart- 
felt condolences  and  pray  that  the  Lord 
reward  him  for  his  fine  stewardship  on 
earth — for  practicing  the  greatest  of 
human  virtues  before  his  God — that  of 
ennoblement  of  the  soul  of  man — charity. 
Two  articles  follow : 

Morris  CArRrrz  Tribi'tk  Pa  in  by 
Gerstenffi.d 

Builder  Morris  Cafritz  was  a  "great  build- 
er" with  "a  noble  faith  in  the  future"  that 
"soared  to  eloquent  heights  when  he  spoke 
Of  Washington."  Rabbi  Norman  Gerstenfeld 
said  yesterday. 

Delivering  the  eulogy  for  Mr  Cafritz  at 
Washington  Hebrew  Congregation.  Rabbi 
Gerstenfeld  described  Mr  Cafritz  as  a  man 
who  "dedicated  all  he  had  to  make  true  the 
vision   his   heart   had   glimpsed  " 

Mr.  Cafritz,  77.  died  Thursday  In  Hot 
Springy,  Va.  He  was  burled  yesterday  In 
the  Washington  Hebrew  Congregation  Cem- 
etery. 

Serving  as  pallbearers  were  MUUm  S. 
Kronhelm.  Sr  .  Garfield  Kass.  Edward  Roe- 
enblum.  Joseph  B  Shapiro.  Jack  Roberts, 
Martin  Atlas,  Maurice  Llpnlck,  Joseph  Car- 
roll. Dr.  Maxwell  Hurst^^n.  William  Cafritz, 
James  Cafritz.  and  Ervln  Ornsteln. 

Honorary  pallbearer.s  Included  Nlcara- 
guan  Ambassador  GulUermo  SevUla-Sacasa, 
Austrian  Ambassador  WUfrled  Plataer,  Nor- 
wegian Ambassador  Hans  Krlstlan  Egen, 
Senator  Clinton  Anderson,  Democrat,  of  New 
Mexico,  Representative  Albert  Thomas,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Texas,  Angler  Biddle  Duke.  Associate 
Justice  Thomas  C  Clark.  Metropolitan 
Police  Chief  Robert  V  Murray,  Douglas 
Smith.  Robert  Baker,  L  A.  Jennings,  and 
Barnum   L.    Colton,   Sr 

Also.  Earl  Thompson.  Heiuy  J  Kaufman, 
Arthur  Lyon,  Drew  Pearson,  the  Right 
Reverend  Edward  Bunn.  S  J  ,  the  Right 
Reverend  Gilbert  V  Hartke.  OP.  Raymond 
J.  McDonough,  Ralph  L  Goldsmith,  David 
G.  Bress.  and  Dr    Robert  Moran,  Sr. 

Cafritz  Wills  Half  of  E.state  to  Charity 

The  will  of  Morris  Cafritz,  Washington 
businessman,  who  died  on  June  11  In  Hot 
Springs.  Va.,  has  been  filed  in  US  dis- 
trict court. 

Probate  papers  givuiR  the  value  of  the 
estate  have  not  yet  been  tiled,  but  the  will 
provides  that  half  of  the  estate  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  Mums  and  Gwendolyn 
Oafrltz  Foundation,  a  rharllable  organiza- 
tion. 

Of  the  remaining  half  of  the  estate,  the 
business  leader's  widow.  Mrs.  Gwendolyn 
Cafritz,  will  receive  half  of  the  form  of 
a  trust  and  the  remainder  will  be  adminis- 
tered similarly  for  their  sons,  Calvin,  Carter, 
and  Conrad. 

Mrs.  Cafritz  also  was  left  a  sum  of  $25,000 
and  the  family  home  at  2301  Foxhall  Road 
NW.,   with  all   of  Its  possessions. 

Trustees  named  In  the  will  are  his  broth- 
er. Dr.  Edward  A.  Cafritz.  Martin  Atlas,  exec- 
utive vice  president  of  the  Cafritz  Co  ,  and 
the  Rlggs  National  Bank 


Jim  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rxuRiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22,  1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr,  Speaker,  there  Is 
no  happier  event  than  the  celebration  of 


the  76th  birthday  of  a  great  Democrat 
and  a  great  friend  of  democracy.  Th, 
Honorable  James  A.  Parley,  affecttoo- 
ately  known  as  "Jim,"  recently  ceU. 
brated  his  76th  birthday.  We  all  hope  ' 
that  he  will  have  many  years  of  goo^ 
health  and  for  his  continuance  of  hli 
great  work. 

The  Orlando,  Pla..  SenUnel,  in  it, 
issue  of  June  2,  dedicated  the  followlm 
editorial  which  is  a  great  tribute  to  Jla 
Parley.    It  follows : 

IProm  the  Orlando   (Fla  i    Sentinel    June  J 
1964] 
Genial  Jim  Farley's  76th  Birihdat 

"Genial  Jim"  Farley  observed  hig  78th 
birthday  last  week  with  a  statement  to  the 
press  that  was  typical  of  him : 

"I  have  been  on  speaking  terms  with  tix 
presidents  (Including  Hoover  and  Elsen- 
hower)." he  said,  "and  I  was  on  frlendlT 
terms  with  all  of  them." 

It  was  Jim  Farley,  who  after  many  yean 
of  poUtlcaL  activity  In  New  York  City,  took 
to  the  hustings  in  1932  and  convinced  tbc 
Democrats  of  the  South  and  West  where 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  little  known  at 
the  time  that  the  New  York  Governor  could 
be  elected  President. 

He  managed  Roosevelt's  campaign  for  '• 
hlra  that  year  and  again  In  1936  as  Demo- 
cratic national  chairman.  He  also  serrwl 
under  Roosevelt  during  his  first  two  tenni 
as  Postmaster  General.  Then  he  retlrad 
from  politics  to  work  for  Coca-Cola  Export 
Corp.,  of  which  he  la  now  chairman  of  the 
board. 

He  fought  for  those  things  which  he 
thought  were  best  for  the  country  but  he 
did  not  allow  his  own  convictions  to  blind 
him  to  the  views  of  others  The  wisdom  and 
maturity  of  a  man  can  often  be  recognized 
by  his  t<3lerance  toward  disagreement. 


Rumania  Motcs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22.  1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  an  editorial  whicl.  ap- 
peared in  the  June  8.  1964  issue  of  the 
LaPorte,  Ind.,  Herald-Argus  concerning 
Rumania. 

The  editorial  follows : 

I  From  the  LaPorte  (Ind  >   Herald -Argus, 

June   8.    1964] 

Rumania   Moves 

Rumania  with  Its  preference  for  western 
industrial  equipment  moved  away  consid- 
erably from  the  Soviet  Russian  economic 
orbit  by  Its  trade  agreement  with  the  United 
States  and  by  its  subsequent  decision  to  sub- 
mit to  International  inspection  any  nuclear 
rea-'or  It  may  acquire  from  the  United 
States.  Hoping  to  step  up  Industrialization 
and  to  widen  trade  contracts  with  the  United 
States,  the  Bucharest  government  has  been 
shopping  assiduously,  as  Its  recent  Washing- 
ton parley  indicated  It  becomes  the  third 
of  six  European  Communist  countries  to  en- 
ter into  a  special  relationship  with  the 
United  States,  the  other  two  being  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia.  Perhaps  Hungary  will  be 
next. 

The  United  States-Rumanian  pact  also  pro- 
vides that  the  legations  In  Washington  and 
Bucharest  will  be  elevated  to  Embassies, 
which  means  the  two  nations  will  exchange 


.mbassadors  Tills  should  help  develop 
!^er  cultural  and  tourist  relationships  as 
--n  as  wider  business  dealings. 
^President  Johnson  in  a  recent  address  at 
th*  dedication  of  the  George  C  Marshall  Re- 
^^rtb  Library  In  Virginia  enunciated  an 
iZwican  policy  regarding  the  Iron  Curtain 
^trles  First,  he  said,  we  want  to 
^Lngthen  the  ability  of  every  European 
lloDle  to  select  and  shape  its  own  society. 
?id  we  also  want  to  bring  every  European 
nation  closer  to  its  neighbors  In  the  relation- 
riilpB  of  peace,  he  said. 

And  he  noted,  what  is  very  true,  that  na- 
Ucns  of  Ea.stern  Europe  are  beginning  to  as- 
^t  their  own  identity,  are  revealing  to  the 
,rorld  that  It  is  possible  for  each  to  have  Its 
own  national  brand  of  communism,  with  less, 
md  less  domination  by  Moscow.  The  Ruma- 
nian Communists,  for  example,  on  April  22 
in  a  strong  statement  repudiated  In  large 
part  any  Communist  bloc  view  on  economic 
^tner.shlp,  showing  the  marked  preference 
for  looking  to  the  United  States  and  the  West 
for  increased  trade  and  as  the  source  of  In- 
dustrial Items. 

While  Rumania,  like  Poland  and  Yugo- 
ilavla.  remains  sturdily  Communistic.  sTill  It 
now  undertakes  to  call  many  more  of  its 
shots  and  go  Its  own  way  in  matters  of  na- 
tional Interest.  And  this  could  have  much 
meaning  not  only  throughout  Europe  but  In 
all  of  the  West,  because  closer  ties  will  almost 
Burely  dilute  still  further  Rumanian  com- 
munism and  shape  It  eventually  Into  a  re- 
formed Ideology  perhaps  more  In  key  with 
non-Communist  governments. 

It  l.s  interesting  too  that  Moscow  does  not 
appear  particularly  perturbed  by  the  Ruma- 
nian natlonalLsm.  After  all,  Khrushchev  is 
busv  encouraging  wider  trade  and  closer  re- 
lationships with  any  number  of  nations  not 
in  the  Communist  bloc. 


It  the  National  Treaiury  the  Only  Thing 
"Creative"  in  the  New  "Creative  Fed- 
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EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.sENTA TIVES 

Monday.  June  22,  1964 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  ha-s  called  for  creative 
federalism  as  a  means  of  achieving  the 
"Great  Society"  he  envisions  for  the 
United  States  and  particularly  for  our 
cities.  The  mayor  of  St.  LouLs,  the  Hon- 
orable Raymond  R.  Tucker,  who  is  also 
the  head  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  May- 
ors, analyzed  this  concept  and  the  prob- 
lem,s  which  must  be  solved  when  he  spoke 
last  Wednesday  in  St.  Louis  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects, 

Mayor  Tucker's  speech  contains  a  great 
deal  of  .solid  information  which  the  Con- 
gre-s.s  of  the  United  States  should  know 
about,  particularly  as  we  approach  a  vote 
this  week  on  the  long-delayed  mass 
tran.si>ortatlon  bill. 

Mayor  Tucker  is  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  some  people,  perhaps  even  includ- 
ing some  Members  of  Congress,  look  fear- 
fullj'  upon  the  idea  of  having  the  Federal 
Govnnment  participate  with  the  States 
and  localities  in  the  solution  of  urban 
slraiiKulation  and  urban  blight  and  over- 
crow ding  and  traffic  Jams,  and  lack  of 


breathing  space  and  pure  air  and  pure 
water  and  effective  sanitation.  So  he  ac- 
knowledges in  his  remarks  to  the  archi- 
tects that  these  problems  cannot  be 
solved  by  the  Federal  Government  alone 
any  more  than  they  can  be  solved  only 
by  the  municipalities.  There  must  l>e  a 
coordination  of  policies,  not  just  simply 
cooperation,  among  the  three  levels  of 
government,  he  said.  Furthermore,  each 
level  of  government  must  shoulder,  to 
the  extent  it  can.  a  proportionate  share 
of  the  cost  of  building  the  "Great 
Society."  i 

Mayor  Tucker  declared: 

My  colleague  on  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  Senator 
MusKiE,  of  Maine,  recently  performed  the 
service  of  publicUing  the  degree  to  which 
State  and  local  governments  have  risen  to 
their  financial  responsibilities.  Senator 
MusKiE  pointed  out  that  if  we  exclude  Fed- 
eral expenses  for  defense,  space,  veterans, 
and  interest  costs  in  the  year  1962,  and  then 
compare  relative  expenditures,  "we  find  the 
Federal  Government's  proportion  came  to 
27  percent,  as  against  48  percent  for  local 
government  and  nearly  25  percent  for  the 
Slates."  The  State  and  local  proportion  has 
almost  doubled  in  the  last  decade. 

Local  governments  particularly  have 
strained  their  legally  limited  resources  to 
the  hilt.  I  emphasize  this  lest  anyone  feel 
that  I  consider  the  only  thing  "creative"  In 
a  new  ■federalism  '  to  be  the  national  treas- 
lu-y. 

NEARLY         )00         MUNICIPAL        GOVERNMENTS        IN 
COUNTY   SURROUNDING  ST.  LOUIS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  those  Mem- 
bers who  are  uncertain  about  the  merits 
of  such  legislation  as  the  mass  trans- 
portation bUl  will  be  wUling  to  read 
Mayor  Tucker's  excellent  speech  to  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  explain- 
ing the  need  for  bold  solutions  to  desper- 
ate problems  in  our  cities.  We  need 
metropolitan  planning  as  compared  to 
the  old  idea  of  each  little  community  or 
big  community  seeking  to  solve  all  of  Its 
environmental  problems  all  by  itself. 
Mayor  Tucker  refers  to  the  "severe  frag- 
mentation of  local  government  from 
which  we  suffer"  and  adds: 

There  are  96  or  98  separate  and  distinct 
municipalities  in  St.  Louis  County  which 
surrounds  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  The  exact 
count  always  eludes  me.  School  districts, 
fire  districts,  and  the  like,  compound  the 
issue.  Almost  one-third  of  our  metropolian 
area  lies  within  another  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
read  this  excellent  speech,  as  follows: 

Address  bv    Mayor  Raymond  R.  Tucker,   of 
Sr.    Louis,    President    of   the    U.S.    Con- 
ference  OF  Mayors,   at  Annual   Meeting, 
American    Institute    of    Architects,    St 
Louis,  Wednesday.  June  17.  1964 
Dean  Hurst,  members  and  friends  of   the 
American     Institute    of    Architects,     I    was 
sorely  tempted  to  say  "fellow  members,"  but 
I  feared  that  some  would  feel  I  'was  presum- 
ing upon  my  honorary  membership  and  that 
others   would    anticipate   a   professional    ex- 
pertise    in     architecture     which     I    do     not 
possess. 

In  all  serlou.'^ness  one  of  the  honors 
which  I  have  received  during  my  tenure  as 
mayor  of  St  Louis  of  which  I  am  most  proud 
was  my  election  to  honorary  membership  in 
your  distinguished  body. 

I  have  often  used  the  simple  theme  "A 
Place  to  Live"  as  descriptive  of  our  total 
effort  of  redevelopment  in  St.  Louis.  It  is 
our  hope  to  move  the  city  closer  to  a  place 


In  which  the  human  being  can  fully  retillzo 
his  individual  dignity. 

This  means  a  place  In  which  he  1b  well 
housed  and  attractively  housed,  a  place  In 
which  Individual  opportunity  for  self- 
expression,  for  econcHnlc  welfare,  and  lew 
good  and  varied  education  la  enhanced. 

The  simple  theme  comprehends  expansion 
of  parks  and  recreational  facilities,  and  it 
means  the  wise  provision  of  cultural  advan- 
tages. It  even  means  reasonable  methods 
of  moving  people  around  through  the  city — 
yes,  proper  mass  rapid  transit,  as  well  as  ex- 
pressways and  hopefully  tasteful  parking 
garages, 

"A  Place  to  Live,"  as  I  see  it,  means  the 
development  of  a  sense  of  conamunlty  which 
transcends  arbitrary  political  boundaries 
within   the   total   metropolitan   area. 

"A  Place  to  Live"  means  fit  air  to  breathe 
and  good  clean  water  to  drink.  It  means  a 
physical  environment  wherein  the  apprecia- 
tion of  beauty  can  be  enjoyed  and  stimu- 
lated. 

We  seek  a  balanced  economic  base,  capable 
of  supporting  not  only  the  employment  and 
the  Investment  of  the  city's  Inhabitants,  but 
also  the  functions  of  government  necessary 
to  this  total  concept. 

Some  may  think  this  broad  goal  departs 
from  reality  to  the  heavenly  city  on  this 
earth. 

But  surely  our  actions  must  be  guided  by 
goals  which  are  loftier  than  the  realities  of 
a  given  moment.  Surely  It  was  in  that 
spirit  that  President  Johnson  spoke  on  the 
"Great  Society"  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan last  month. 

The  President  was  quite  direct  and  to  the 
point  when  he  said,  "Our  society  will  never 
be  great  until  our  cities  are  great,"  and  he 
further  commented  that  "today  the  frontier 
of  imagination  and  Innovation  is  inside  those 
cities." 

To  attain  this  society,  the  President  called 
for  a  "creative  federalism." 

This  expression  well  comprehends  the 
thrust  of  your  inquiry  this  afternoon,  as  you 
have  scheduled  speakers  from  each  of  the 
three  traditional  levels  of  American  Gov- 
ernment. 

Significantly  enough,  urbanlsm  Is  the  uni- 
fying factor  for  the  discussions  from  each 
level  of  government, 

Urbanlsm  has  becc«ne  the  single  most 
significant  fact  of  American  life.  With  the 
Census  Bureau  predicting  a  30-percent  pop- 
ulation increase  by  1980,  the  overwhelming 
bulk  of  that  Increase  will  be  located  in 
urban  areas. 

Further,  the  trend  to  the  cities  continues 
unabated.  Other  predictions  indicate  that 
this  St.  Louis  metropolian  area  alone  will  re- 
ceive an  Increment  of  from  600,000  to  800,000 
persons  with  the  scant  16  years  before  1980. 
So  the  problems  of  urban  life  in  all  of  its 
aspects  become  ever  more  Important  for  all 
the  traditional  levels  of  government. 

Indeed,  the  concept  of  local  government. 
which  has  been  undergoing  substantial 
changes  during  the  immediate  past  decades, 
win  require  further  and  more  striking  read- 
justment in  light  of  the  coming  challenges. 
I  believe  it  can  be  truly  said  that  no  level 
of  government  in  the  United  States  Is  ade- 
quately prepared  for  the  urban  expansion  of 
the  future. 

It  Is  strange  to  relate  that  we  have  ac- 
cepted virtually  without  debate  the  chal- 
lenge of  space  and  have  committed  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  to  that  challenge.  Yet  we 
struggle  to  organize  much  smaller  programs 
devoted  to  the  betterment  of  our  people,  and 
their  condition  of  living. 

Totally  apart  from  money,  the  Federal 
Government  still  does  not  contain  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  (or  a  similar  one  with' 
the  seemingly  less  controversial  title  of 
Housing  and  Community  Development).  Is 
it  not  ironical  that  the  concept  of  urban 
affairs,  even  by  name,  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
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trovenlal  In  a  n»Uon  whose  great  metxopoU- 
tan    areaa    must    be    the    baclibozie    of    Its 

strength? 

Proper  ^e<ler»l  organisation  for  the  coming 
nrban  bulge  must  also  Involve  a  coordina- 
tion of  Tarlous  programs  whose  Impact  Is  up- 
on metropolitan  areas.  Many  of  my  audi- 
ence, for  example,  are  aware  that  the  efforts 
of  one  Federal  program  In  the  Onanclng  of 
home  construction  may  be  In  sharp  conflict 
with  another  program  of  renewal  and  re- 
habilitation. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  central  city  prob- 
lems Is  the  financing  of  sound,  but  older 
housing,  while  low  downpayments  and  at- 
tractive Interest  rates  were  available  for  new 
subdivision  housing. 

This,  however.  Is  simply  one  example  from 
a  multitude  of  Federal  programs,  each  one 
of  which  may  be  aimed  at  a  desirable  goal, 
but  many  operate  at  cross- purposes. 

It  may  well  be  that  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing demands  of  a  new  •'creative  federalism" 
is  a  total  reexamination  of  the  Federal  tax 
structure  and  the  respective  taxing  powers 
of  States  and  their  municipal  corporations. 

Much  has  been  said  through  the  years 
about  the  importance  to  the  American  con- 
stitutional system  of  the  State  level  of  gov- 
ernment, but  the  response  of  State  govern- 
ments to  urban  problems  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  weak  and  Irregular. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  significance  of 
State  goverments  In  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem, but  I  do  not  think  that  slgnincance  can 
be  nrmlntalned  In  a  vacuum  of  abstraction. 
State  governments  must  become  more  re- 
sponsive to  changing  conditions  if  their  pres- 
tige and  status  Is  to  remain  meaningful. 

I  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  radical  change, 
but  It  surely  Is  most  meaningful  that  action 
of  Federal  courts  seems  necessary  to  bring 
many  States  Into  compliance  with  the  ele- 
mentary features  of  equality  in  representa- 
tion. 

The  kinds  of  action  which  States  may  un- 
dertake In  regard  to  the  evolving  metropoli- 
tan character  of  the  Nation  are  various  and 
different.  Some  States  have  acted  In  the 
fields  of  housing  and  urban  redevelopment, 
permitting  a  fiexlblllty  of  approaches  and  re- 
Uevlng  the  hard-pressed  finances  of  local 
governments. 

Personally,  I  should  like  to  see  further 
State  recognition  of  changes  In  the  alloca- 
tion of  functions  of  government.  For  ex- 
ample, at  a  simpler  age  In  our  history,  the 
local  and  county  Jail  may  have  had  some 
significance.  But  today  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  whole  field  of  corrections  Is  one  which 
should  be  a  State  responsibility.  Ease  of 
transportation  and  communication  removes 
the  Inconvenience  which  a  now  desirable  re- 
gional corrections  sjretem  may  once  have 
entailed. 

State  control  and  operation  of  such  a  func- 
tion would  permit  uniformity  of  standards, 
and  particularly  could  enhance  an  effective 
program  of  rehabilitation. 

I  cite  this  function,  only  as  Illustrative  of 
an  area  In  which  a  State  government,  alert 
to  change  and  the  poBslbllltles  brought  with 
It,  could  assume  a  real  responsibility. 

We  may  not  be  lawyers,  but  we  know  that 
the  State  governments  are  the  repository  of 
far  greater  legal  powers  and  far  broader 
sources  of  revenue  than  their  legal  creatures, 
the  cities  and  the  counties.  From  that  reser- 
voir, a  major  contribution  must  be  made  to 
any  evolving  "creative  federalism." 

Now  I  am  quite  aware  that  my  assigned 
subject  was  "Local  Relationships."  but  the 
burden  of  my  argument  mu.st  rest  on  the 
fact  that  urban  problems  do  require  for  their 
solution  a  "creative  federalism"  and  cannot 
be  viewed  simply  as  local  problems. 

I  earlier  stated  that  no  level  of  govern- 
ment In  the  country  was  adequately  prepared 
for  the  urban  expansion  of  the  next  two 
decades,  and  I  hasten  to  assure  my  colleagues. 
Senator   Wiixiams  and   Governor  Anderson. 


Uwt  I  had  no  intention  of  szoludlnc  local 
govemmenta. 

From  a  structural  point  of  view,  the  sins 
of  local  governments  may  be  the  greatest  at 
all.  Is  there  any  metropolitan  area  which 
la  eompetent  to  deal  with  its  coming  ex- 
pansion? 

I  regret  to  say,  with  a  few  exceptions  such 
as  our  Metropolitan  St.  Louis  Sewer  District. 
ovir  junior  college  district,  and  our  bi-State 
agency,  the  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area  can- 
not claim  exceptional  distinction.  Over 
recent  months,  we  have  engaged  In  wider 
discussions  concerning  areawlde  activities 
In  Industrial  development,  air  pollution  con- 
trol, planning,  and  other  matters. 

But  in  all  candor  we  remain  far  from  the 
goal  of  overcoming  the  severe  fragmentation 
of  local  government  from  which  we  suffer. 
There  are  98  or  98  separate  and  distinct  mu- 
nicipalities In  St.  Louis  County  which  sur- 
rounds the  city  of  St.  Loul."!  The  exact  count 
always  eludes  me.  School  districts,  fire  dis- 
tricts, and  the  like,  compound  the  Issue. 
Almost  one-third  of  our  metropolitan  area 
lies  within  another  State. 

This  kind  of  government  Is  expensive  and 
inefficient.  It  does  not  permit  an  area  fully 
to  mobilize  Its  resources  Ui  attack  area  prob- 
lems. It  f>crpetuates  an  Inequitable  division 
of  responsibilities  and  co.sts. 

Where  Is  an  imaginative  response  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  call  for  "creative  federalism" 
more  needed  than  In  new  concepts  of  govern- 
ment for  our  metropolitan  areas? 

What  Is  the  concern  of  the  architect  in 
these  matters?  His  concern  as  a  citizen  Is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  rest  of  us;  but  he 
possesses  a  direct  profes.<;lunal  concern. 

The  architectural  profe.s.sion  recognizes  an 
obligation  for  the  buildlni;  of  structures 
which  are  beautiful  and  efficient.  Your  pro- 
fession, most  significantly.  ha.s  been  com- 
menting more  and  more  on  the  subject  of 
vu-ban  design.  And,  I  might  add.  you  have 
found  little  good  to  say.  on  the  whole,  about 
the  values  in  the  emerging  designs  of  our 
metropolitan  areas. 

Frankly,  I  think  the  relationship  between 
fragmented  and  planless  governments  In  a 
metropolitan  area  and  vLsible  patterns  of 
urban  design  which  are  emergmg  is  a  direct 
one.  The  city  beautiful  cannot  arise  If 
metropolitan  areas  simply  l^'nore  their  prob- 
lems, grow  like  Topsy.  and  Uike  the  first 
expedient  solution.  Good  urban  design  can- 
not be  served  abstractly  apart  from  the  prob- 
lems of  the  total  community. 

You  know  better  than  I  the  effect  of  the 
system  of  transporting  persons  on  the  shape 
of  the  community. 

The  contribution  of  the  automobile  to 
urban  and  suburban  beauty  has  never  been 
praised,  to  the  best  of  niy  knowledge.  But 
any  new  relationships  br-.ught  about  by  an 
effective  system  of  mass,  rapid  transit,  for 
example,  can  only  be  ba-scd  on  a  metropolitan 
solution. 

In  spite  of  Federal  encouragement  of  "open 
spaces"  programs,  how  many  metropolitan 
areas  are  so  organized  that  they  can  success- 
fully plan  and  Implement  a  parks  and  rec- 
reation program  for  the  coming  decades? 

The  central  city  Is  expected  to  provide 
many  common  services  In  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, culture,  and  recreation.  Yet  surely 
the  level  of  these  services,  and  the  beauty 
In  which  they  are  housed,  bears  some  rela- 
tionship to  the  ability  of  the  central  city  to 
foot  the  bill. 

Your  profession  is  Immediately  Involved 
In  the  complex  questions  of  adequate  housing 
particularly  for  low-  and  middle-Income 
groups.  It  has  never  been  my  view  of  mate- 
rial or  moral  equity  that  the  central  city 
alone  should  have  the  concern  of  low-In- 
come and  deprived  groups  who  live  within  Its 
boundaries.  E>very  metropolitan  area  must 
have  a  differentiation  of  Income  groups,  and 
It  is  hardly  rational  to  believe  that  the  prob- 
lems of  low-income  groups  can  be  fenced  off 


In  one  political  subdivision  and  then  atAiM 
on  the  local  level. 

This  is  pcu^cularly  true  when  these  pro^ 
lema  are  the  result  of  trends  and  acthan 
which  are  national  in  character.  The  pra^ 
lem  of  poverty  in  an  affluent  society,  to  whlA 
we  all  must  address  ourselves,  is  one  ■twfi^ 
solution  most  clearly  requires  concerted  ac- 
tion. This  means  not  simply  coop>eraUon  hs- 
tween  the  three  levels  of  government,  but  a 
coordination  of  policies  within  each  levtl 
properly  to  address  such  a  complex  economls 
condition. 

If  the  architect  is  Interested  In  his  dealgni 
as  a  contribution  to  the  good  life,  he  muit 
view  his  role  as  one  of  concern  for  the  total 
community,  and  the  structure  of  that  com- 
munity is  directly  relevant  to  his  work. 

Now,  while  being  critical  of  the  vartow 
levels  of  government  and  their  responset  to 
the  population  boom,  let  no  one  assume  that 
I  am  saying  these  governments  have  been 
blind  to  the  community  needs.  Some  func- 
tions are  inescapable  as  growth  proceeds;  aad 
others  have  been  anticipated. 

My  colleague  on  the  Advisory  Commlatloa 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  Senator 
MtTSKic,  of  Maine,  recently  performed  tha 
service  of  publicizing  the  degree  to  which 
State  and  local  governments  have  risen  to 
their  financial  responsibilities.  Senator 
MusKnc  pointed  out  that  If  we  exclude  Fed- 
eral expenses  for  defense,  space,  veterans,  and 
Interest  costs  In  the  year  1962,  and  then  com- 
pare relative  expenditures,  "we  find  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  projxirtlon  came  to  27  per- 
cent as  against  48  percent  for  local  gorenu 
ment  and  nearly  25  percent  for  the  States." 
The  State  and  local  proportion  has  almost 
doubled  In  the  last  decade 

Local  governments  particularly  hive 
strained  their  legally  limited  resources  to 
th^  hilt.  I  empha.slze  this  lest  anyone  feel 
that  I  consider  the  only  thing  creative 
In  a  new  federalism  to  be  the  National 
Treasury 

What  must  concern  all  of  us  Is  not  only 
adequate  expenditure  to  meet  new  public 
problems,  but  the  best  use  of  those  expendi- 
tures at  all  levels  of  government.  Once 
agiln.  we  are  brought  to  the  necessity  of  ade- 
quate organization  of  governments  to  th« 
metropfilitan  challenge. 

Are  we  adequate  to  the  challenge?  It  li 
ea.'^y  to  say  we  must  be.  but  I  believe  there 
arc  Boaie  hopeful  signs. 

I  have  drawn  great  satisfaction  as  mayor 
from  the  roles  played  by  neighborhood  or- 
ganizations as  they  emerged  from  the  tradi- 
tional protective  position  and  have  realised 
that  communltywlde  progrtmas  might  con- 
tain better  solutions  toward  their  real  pro- 
tection. 

This  kind  of  attitude.  I  suspect,  will  devel- 
op among  groui^e  In  more  recently  developed 
sections  as  they  note  the  failure  of  Isolated 
and  fragmented  efforts  to  cope  with  their 
needs. 

I  hope  we  can  develop  a  sense  of  metropoli- 
tan ajmmunlty  pride  and  Inspire  a  kind  of 
metropoUUin  federalism  in  which  th« 
strength  of  unity  with  diversity  can  be  dem- 
onstrated at  the   local   level  of  government 

State  government  responses  to  urbanlsm 
will  accelerate.  If  only  because  of  the  sheer 
numbers  living  In  urban  areas.  Again,  let 
us  be  prepared  for  the  best  utilization  of 
these  responses. 

The  Federal  Government  is  helping  with 
the  support  of  metropolitan  unity  for  plan- 
ning, water  pollution  control  and  air  pollu- 
tion control  The  Federal  purse  strings  are 
an  effective  Immediate  spur  to  our  own  rec- 
ognition of  our  self-interest. 

President  Johnson's  posing  the  goal  of  th« 
great  society  rested  upon  his  assumption 
that  It  could  come  neither  from  a  "massive 
program  In  Washington,  nor  can  It  cqps 
from  the  strained  resources  of  local  author- 
ity." Me  called  for  a  "creative  federalism, 
and,  toward  the  preparation  for  that  objec- 
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Hre  the  President  stated  he  would  call  a 
Mfles  of  meetings  and  conferences  on  the 
dtles.  on  natural  beauty,  and  on  the  quality 
of  education. 

X  know  the  organlaatlon  which  I  have  the 
Honor  to  head,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
looks  forward  to  participation,  acUvely  and 
MerKetlcally.  in  such  conferences.  I  am 
^re  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
-an  make  a  striking  contribution  to  such 
conferences  and  to  the  viability  of  local 
-overnments  throughout  the  country  In  the 
coming  period  of  stress  and  opportunity. 

It  is  our  fortune,  and  our  duty,  after  all, 
to  help  construct  the  great  society  In  this 
iirban  civilization. 

Thank  you. 


Veteranf  Proud  To  Be  Flag  Wavers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  n-LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  22.  1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include  an 
article  by  Joe  Martin  in  the  Mount 
Greenwood  Express,  of  June  11,  1964. 
The  article  also  appeared  in  the  other  10 
community  newspapers  on  the  Southwest 
Side  of  Chlca«o  edited  by  Walter  Lyscn 
and  published  by  the  Southwest  Messen- 
ger Press.  Inc.  Every  issue  of  the  11 
newspapers  features  a  contribution  by 
Joe  Martin  on  the  theme  of  old-fash- 
ioned American  patriotism  and  In  the 
cause  of  the  country's  war  veterans.  In 
tiie  following  article  he  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  veterans  are  proud  to  be  flag 
wavers.  I  recommend  its  reading  to  my 
colleagues,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
whom  are  war  veterans  and  all  of  whom, 
I  am  sure,  wUl  applaud  Joe  Martin  in  his 
patriotic  work.  , 

The  article  follows:  | 

Vets  Press 
(By  Joe  Martin) 
On  June  14,  the  American  people  will  pause 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  symbol  of  all  that  our 
country  stands  for.  Flag  Day,  1984.  presents 
each  of  us  with  an  opportunity  tor  a  mean- 
ingful exercise  in  patriotism. 

American  Legionnaires  are  known,  and 
proudly  BO,  as  flag  wavers.  We  resent  any 
action  that  smacks  of  dlsresjiect  for  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  We  do  so  because,  like  Francis 
Scott  Key,  we  have  seen  Old  Glory  embattled, 
and  we  have  known  the  Joy  of  helping  to  keep 
It  high  over  the  ramparts  we  watch. 

Old  Glory  belongs  to  every  American.  It 
proclaims  our  freedom,  our  rights,  our  duties. 
U  Is  a  very  special  flag  with  special  slgnlfl- 
c.ince  for  all  mankind. 

It  signifies  that  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
jxndcnce,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "Gave 
liberty  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, but  hope  to  all  the  world.' 

It  stands  for  a  way  of  life  fashioned  after 
Almighty  God's  way — a  society  built  upon 
spiritual  values,  offering  challenges  for  the 
strong,  help  for  the  weak,  and  compassion 
I  »r  the  unfortunate. 

It  tells  us  that  In  this  land,  as  In  no  other, 
an  Individual  can  advance  to  the  limit  of 
his  talents — unafraid,  and  unhindered  by  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth. 

Because  we  cannot  comprehend  America, 
and  all  It  represents  In  any  other  simple  way, 
the  flag  U  a  focal  Image  of  our  loyalty.  We 
Worship  as  we  choose,  say  what  we  believe, 
work  where  and  as  we  like,  vote  according  to 
diverse  shadings  of  political  opinion. 


For  aU  180  milUon  of  us.  whatever  our  dif- 
ferences, the  flag  affirms  our  common  citizen- 
ship In  one  Indivisible  nation. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  not  all  Americans 
show  proper  respect  for  the  flag;  not  all 
Americans  appreciate  their  blessings.  This 
Is  a  sobering  show  of  Ignorance  and  apathy 
about  what  America  means. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  patriotic  Irreverence 
Is  rarely  pr«w:Uced  by  foreign  born  Americans. 
Many  of  our  new  citizens  have  come  from 
lands  where  freedom  Is  a  dream  and  the  na- 
tional flag  a  signal  of  oppression.  These 
pe<iple  are  not  embarrassed  to  stand  up  for 
Old  Glory  nor  to  fly  the  flag  on  appropriate 
patriotic  occasions  because  they  know  and 
love  what  Old  Glory  stands  for. 

In  the  history  of  nations,  liberty  has  been 
lost  more  often  through  Internal  negligence 
th.in  tlirough  external  aggression.  The  flag 
should  be  for  each  of  us  a  constant  incentive 
to  alert  responsible  citizenship. 

Today  the  Stars  and  Stripes  keep  somber 
vigil  over  the  graves  of  American  fighting 
men  around  the  world.  Young  Americans 
In  the  uniform  of  our  country  serve  under 
the  colors  of  their  country  from  Berlin  to 
Vietnam,  from  the  Aleutians  to  Antarctica, 
the  last  best  hope  to  all  who  aspire  to  a  life 
of  freedom  with  dignity  and  justice. 

On  Flag  Day.  let  us  display  Old  Glory  with 
care  and  pride.  Let  us  encourage  others,  es- 
pecially the  children  of  our  communities,  to 
view  the  flag  with  a  pride  founded  upon 
reasoned  understanding  of  the  great  national 
purposes  It  heralds. 

The  American  flag  Is  a  symbol  of  what  we 
the  citizens  are. 


Panamanian  Ootiireak  Inqo'iry:  United 
Statef  Found  "Not  GnUty" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

Oir    PKKNSTLVANXA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22.  1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  previous 
remarks  to  the  House  I  quoted  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Daily  News 
deiiloring  the  falluie  of  the  major  press 
of  the  United  States  to  report  in  an  ob- 
jective manner  the  January  1964  Pana- 
manian mob  assault  on  the  Canal  Zone, 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  thousands  of 
our  citizens  throughout  the  Nation  who 
have  sensed  the  suppression  of  news 
about  the  bloody  outbreak  to  know  that 
the  Evening  Star,  in  an  editorial  on  the 
June  9,  1964,  "Report  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Jurists,"  empha- 
sized the  patience  exhibited  by  the  com- 
manders of  our  forces  when  facing  "a 
wild,  armed  mob  bent  on  murder,  looting, 
arson,  and  disorder." 

The  report  of  the  international  Com- 
mission was  quoted  in  an  address  to  the 
House  on  June  11.  1964.  by  my  able  and 
distinguished  colleague  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan],  who  Is 
chairman  of  the  Panama  Canal  Subcom- 
mittee. It  is  hoped  that  editors  and 
other  publicists  throughout  the  Nation 
will  study  this  report  and  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Washington  Daily  News  and 
Evening  Star  in  trying  to  undo  some  of 
the  injuries  inflicted  by  irresponsible  and 
men(Jacious  Journalism  that  character- 
ized the  reporting  of  the  January  mob  at- 
tack on  the  CanaJ  Zone. 


The  indicated  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
June  12.1964] 
Not  Octltt 
The  investigating  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission  of  Jurists  reached  the 
only  reasonable  conclusion  In  deciding  that 
the  U.S.  Army's  use  of  force  during  the  Pana- 
manian riots  last  January  was  justified. 

Three  Impartial  and  respected  Jurists  rep- 
resenting Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  and  In- 
dia found  unanimously  that  the  "Panaman- 
ian authorities  made  no  attempt  during  the 
critical  early  hours,  as  well  as  for  almost  3 
days  thereafter,  to  curb  and  control  the 
violent  activities  of  the  milling  crowds."  On 
the  contrary,  the  Commission  found,  there 
Is  considerable  evidence  to  indicate  that 
newrpaper  accounts  and  broadcasts  over 
radio,  television,  and  loudsjjeakers  were 
adopted  to  Incite  and  misinform  the  Pana- 
manian public. 

Particularly,  the  Commission  noted  these 
facts:  The  small  number  of  Canal  Zone 
policemen;  the  large  dimensions  and  violent 
temper  of  the  crowds:  the  firing  of  nearly 
1.000  bullets  from  the  Panamanian  side;  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  Army  did  not  order  rifle 
fire  imtll  several  soldiers  had  been  hit. 

The  Commission  found  that  the  force  ex- 
erted by  the  Canal  Zone  Police  and  the  Army 
over  the  3  days  from  January  9  through  12 
"may  have  been  at  certain  stages  somewhat  In 
excess  of  what  was  absolutely  necessary  at 
the  time."  We  do  not  think  so.  We  think 
the  Army  commanders  showed  almost  ques- 
tionable patience  In  the  face  of  a  wild,  armed 
mob  bent  on  murder,  looting,  arson,  and 
disorder. 

As  to  the  charge  by  Panama  that  the  right 
of  assembly  was  violated,  the  Commission 
correctly  found  that  there  was  no  such  viola- 
tion because  the  crowds  were  not  jjeaceful 
but  violent  and  posed  a  threat  to  public 
safety. 

The  Conunlssloh  goes  somewhat  further 
afield  In  concluding  that  the  different  ways 
of  life  of  the  American  citizens  In  the  zone 
alongside  the  Panamanians  In  the  Republic 
has  given  rise  to  divergencies  that  have  built 
up  unbalanced  attitudes  on  both  sides.  This 
may  well  be  true,  particularly  when  It  comes 
to  the  flying  of  national  banners.  But  there 
Is  no  time  for  such  philosophizing  when  a 
mob  roars  Into  life.  Our  troops  did  what 
they  had  to  do.  and  they  performed  with 
commendable  restraint.  It  is  good  to  have 
the  record  set  straight. 


A  Lady  Decides  To  Step  Aside 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNnCTICt.T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  22.  1964 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  charming  and  beloved  political 
figures  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  has 
recently  Einnounced  her  decision  to  retire 
from  formal  political  activity. 

This  lady  is  Winifred  McDonald,  a 
former  secretary  of  the  State  of  Connect- 
icut and  an  outstanding  figure  for  many 
years  in  the  activities  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Democratic  Party. 

Winnie  McDonald  has  been  a  friend  of 
mine  all  my  life  and  I  am  delighted  to  be 
able  to  say  this  affectionate  word  of  ap- 
proval for  her  long  record  of  service  to 
our  community  and  our  State. 
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She  has  conducted  her  political  activi- 
ties on  a  high  plane  and  hius  treated  the 
political  calling  as  one  worthy  of  respect. 
In  this  way.  she  has  won  the  regai-d  of 
fXK)ple  of  all  parties  and.  most  Important 
of  all,  siie  has  provided  a  worthy  example 
for  the  young  Americans  whom  we  desire 
to  see  participate  more  fully  in  the  daily 
affairs  of  our  party. 

Mrs.  McDonald  has  fashioned  an  out- 
stajiding  record  and  her  probity,  her 
frankJiess  and  her  affectionate  .sympathy 
for  the  problems  of  the  people  of  our 
Stat^  will  long  be  remembered. 

In  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Waterbury  American  on  May  21.  1964, 
Mrs.  McDonald's  career  was  marked  with 
grace  and  accuracy.  I  include  this  edi- 
torial herewith: 

A  l^DY  Decide.s  To  Step  A.side 

If  the  UiUy  wUl  permit  us  a  bit  of  editorial 
license,  we  iire  moved  to  express  regret  that 
•Winnie"  McDonald  h;us  decided  that  the 
time  has  come  to  step  down  from  post  as  a 
m.ember  of  the  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee. 

We  know  that  we  really  shouldn't  call  her 
"Winnie."  especially  In  the  public  prints 
where  a  certain  degree  of  decorum  and  dig- 
nity Is  called  for,  when  referring  to  people 
of  stature  In  the  community  And  Mrs. 
McDonald  is  certainly  that. 

But  we  have  known,  respet  t<'d.  and  ad- 
mired the  lady  for  a  good  many  years,  even 
though  we  didn't  always  go  along  with  the 
political  premises  espoused  by  tlie  party  of 
her  choice.  And  to  us,  as  to  countless  others, 
she  has  always  been  "Winnie  " 

She  set  a  good  many  records  in  Waterbury. 
She  was  the  first  and  only  woman  ever  to  be 
named  town  chairman  of  the  Waterbury 
DemcKratlc  Party.  She  was  one  of  the  first 
women  to  serve  on  a  grand  Jury  In  Water- 
bury -She  served  lis  .secretary  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut  from  1946  to  1950.  She  has 
been  vice  chairman  of  the  Waterbury  Demo- 
cratic Town  Committee  since  1947 

To  call  her  the  "First  Lady"  of  Waterbury 
politics  is  surely  no  overstatement. 

Now  she  has  seen  fit.  of  her  own  free  will, 
to  step  down  from  the  State  central  com- 
mittee. 

"Let  young  people  talie  It  up  now.  I  defi- 
nitely want  to  step  aside." 

That,  we  would  say.  Is  rather  typical  of 
"Winnie"  McDonald.  Possessed  of  a  definite 
set  of  value,  a  sen.se  of  humor  as  well  as  a 
sense  of  honor  and  duty,  she  has  also  long 
been  known  for  Just  plain  commonsense.  She 
never  had  to  be  hit  over  the  head  to  distin- 
guish between  right  and  wrong,  or  good  and 
bad 

And  while  we  can  honestly  regret  her  self- 
determined  passage  from  the  political  scene, 
we  can  with  equal  honesty  say  that  In  all  her 
long  career  she  never  failed  the  people  of 
Waterbury. 

Need  we  say  more — except  perhaps  to  wish 
her  many  more  years  In  which  to  observe 
from  the  sidelines  those  political  and  com- 
n>unlty  activities  to  which  she  long  devoted 
her  best  energies? 


The  Hungry  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22.  1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  arti- 


cle from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
entitled  "The  Hungry  World."  contain- 
ing excerpts  from  RoyaJ  Bank  of  Can- 
ada's Monthly  Letter: 

The    Hungry   World 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  world's 
most  exciting,  most  fearful,  and  yet  nrxjst 
hopeful  period.  It  will  be  made  exciting 
by  advances  In  science  and  te<'hnology,  and 
fearful  by  threat  of  war  and  the  menace  of 
hunger;  but  it  will  be  made  hopeful  by  the 
Increasing  capability  of  the  minds  of  men 
to  cope  with  life. 

Of  all  our  problems,  none  Is  more  urgent 
than  that  of  himger.  It  Is  commonplace  for 
orators  to  tell  us  that  mens  ax'ial  skills 
have  not  kept  ^up  with  their  me<"hanir;tl 
skills.  Here  is  another  area,  seldom  thou^tit 
of.  In  which  men  have  not  kept  up  For  99 
percent  of  the  time  man  hiis  been  on  earth 
he  wiis  a  f(xxl  gatherer,  and  only  during  the 
remaining  1  percent  has  he  been  a  icxKl  pro- 
ducer. He  has  not  yet  lenrneil  the  new  tfx.h- 
nique  effet^tlvely. 

The  present  food  shortages  are  a  reminder 
of  the  slender  material  foundation  on  which 
our  civilization  and  our  llve.s  rest.  There  is 
an  ominously  increasing  pressure  of  popula- 
tion on  the  world's  food  supply.  Hendrlk 
van  Loon  seenied  to  make  everything  very 
simple  In  his  Oeography:  the  whrUe  of  the 
hunian  race  could  be  park(>d  tnt/j  a  box  a 
little  over  a  half  a  mile  squiire.  But  tlie 
space  of  air  displaced  by  a  human  bfxly  in  a 
box  Is  far  removed  from  tlie  .space  of  earth 
needed  to  nourish  it  In  life 

It  is  difncult  for  North  Americans  to  un- 
derstand the  plight  of  {)eople  In  underde- 
veloped countries,  because  we  have  never 
been  desperately  hungry.  No  one  dies  here 
of  starvation.  Elsewhere,  more  than  1.500 
million  people  go  to  bed  hungry  every  nlglit. 
A  statistical  study  by  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  of  tlie  United  Nations 
(FAO)  confirms  that  at  lesist  a  third  to  a 
hiUf  of  the  world's  people  suffer  from  hunger 
or  malnutrition. 

Being  forced  to  live  on  anything  below 
adequate  food  makes  a  man  a  social  liabil- 
ity. He  ciinnot  work  effectively  on  an  empty 
stomach;  he  cannot  study  and  learn  as  he 
must  In  order  to  Improve  his  condition;  he 
cannot  think  beyond  the  dominant  Immedi- 
ate need,  which  is  his  next  meal;  he  cannot 
build  up  resistance  to  wasting  disease;  he 
holds  back  not  only  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  his  own  country  but  also 
the  prosperity  of  the  world. 

The  fact  Is  that  not  more  than  one  in  a 
hundred  of  the  people  In  underdeveloped 
countries  will  ever,  in  all  his  life,  have  what 
a  North  American  family  would  consider  a 
good,  square  meal.  This  forms  the  sombre 
background  against  which  to  view  world 
events 

The  United  Nations  Det  lar.itlon  of  Human 
Rights,  adopted  In  1948,  says:  "Everyone  has 
the  right  to  a  standard  of  living  adequate 
for  the  health  and  well-being  of  himself  and 
of  his  family" 

To  have  a  go<xl  stand;u-d  of  living  does  not 
mean  becoming  encumbered  with  Western 
World  Impediments  It  does  mean  not  hav- 
ing to  eat  grass,  as  women  have  been  seen  to 
do  near  the  Persian  Gulf:  it  does  mean  that 
the  emaciated  laborer  In  China  does  not 
have  U)  go  for  a  day  on  .scraps  of  food  that 
contain  only  200  calorle.s  while  hl.s  Canadian 
counterpart  has  a  regular  2.500-calorle  In- 
take 

What.  then,  is  to  be  done':'  Dr  P.  V.  Suk- 
hatme.  Director  of  the  Statistics  Division  of 
FAO,  said  In  1962:  "The  broad  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  Is  that,  should  the  population  grow 
according  to  the  United  Nations  forecast,  the 
world's  total  food  supplies  would  have  to  be 
doubled  by  1980  and  trebled  by  the  turn  of 
the  century." 

It  Is  easy  to  say  that  population  Increase 
should  be  ordered  by  reason,  but  we  have  to 
remind    ourselves   again    and   again    of   the 


humanness  of  human  beings  In  some  so- 
cieties family  planning  is  not  acceptable;  in 
others,  where  childless  old  age  can  mean 
sUirvatlon.  children  lu-e  the  only  form  of 
"social  security  ";  boys  are  a  st.mdard  of 
value  In  a  world  which  hits  no  other  ma- 
terial wealth;  girls  are  not  only  a  .source  of 
domestic  labor  but  often  bring  rich  dowries 

One  thing  is  certain  the  Imjxirt  of  food 
from  the  wealthier  to  the  less  wealthy  re- 
gions can  never  provide  more  than  a  small 
part  of  what  is  needed. 

Tlie  best  an.swer  to  the  world's  agriciUtural 
problem  is  the  development  of  food  produc- 
tion wliere  it   Is  needed. 

Pitifully  little  Is  produced  In  t!ie  under- 
developed world  by  lifelong,  backbreaklng 
l;ibor.  In  many  countries  the  inijilement* 
av.illable  to  farmers  have  not  changed  in 
thousands  of  years  Merely  to  sutjstitute 
.^rronRer  or  better  designed  hand  t«<ils  or  to 
provide  animal-drawn  Implements  would 
make  a  big  difference  In  farm  yields. 

A  ma.ssive  contribution  can  be  made 
through  the  provision  of  fertilizers  for  land 
and  sprays  against  pests,  the  Introdvictlon  of 
hiph-yleld  and  disease-resistant  varlt-tles  of 
Corn,  o,tt.s.  Koy  beans,  potiitoes.  and  other 
crops.  Fertilizers  alone,  it  Is  estimated  by 
FAO,  could  bring  about  an  increase  in  crop 
yields  of  30  percent.  By  merely  adding  an 
outboard  motor  to  a  boat  at  one  experi- 
mental station,  enabling  the  fishermen  to 
re;ich  a  better  area,  the  catch  of  fish  was 
Incroiused  from  13  3  pounds  of  fish  a  day  to 
139  pounds  a  day. 

Be.slde  all  this.  Industrialization  is  needed 
No  country  has  made  substantial  economic 
progress  until  about  half  of  the  working  pop- 
ulation has  been  shifted  from  agriculture  to 
Industry.  This  development  Is  necessary  to 
provide  construction,  transportation,  com- 
munication, housing,  clothing,  and  a  more 
efficient  agriculture. 

Tlie  essentials  of  production  are  land,  la- 
bor, capital,  and  organization;  but  pe<:»ple  In 
tlie  underdeveloped  countries  must  first  be 
educated  to  use  these  and  Inspired  to  want 
what  they  will  provide.  Elxpenditures  for 
education  constitute  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive forms  of  development  assistance.  That 
Is  why  Canada  has  encouraged  recipient 
countries  to  take  advantage  of  scholarships 
to  prepare  teachers,  and  has  through  capital 
assistance  supported  the  development  of  ed- 
ucational Institutions  in  the  countries  being 
helped 

This  low  level  of  literacy  Is  a  greater  handi- 
cap today  than  was  Illiteracy  during  the  in- 
dustrialization of  19th  century  ETurope.  Brit- 
ain cotild  take  a  generation  to  learn  what 
must  be  absorbed  In  the  present  emergency 
In  a  year. 

The  statistics  of  misery  Is  not.  then,  a  re- 
mote economic  and  technical  afTalr,  but  one 
bound  up  Intimately  with  social  policy. 
Statesmen  who  are  realists  will  give  a  high 
place  In  their  thinking  to  the  elimination  of 
hunger  and  squalor  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
as  a  means  of  protecting  and  enhancing  the 
lives  of  people  In  their  own  countries. 

The  problem  can  no  longer  be  left  to  be 
dealt  ■with  by  each  nation  according  to  Its 
capability,  but  must  be  tackled  through  in- 
ternational ccxjperatlon. 


Air  Pollution 
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Mr.     BURKHALTER.     Mr.     Speaker, 
more    than    300    commimitles    with    a 


population  in  excess  of  50.000  are  faced 
Jflth  the  problem  of  air  pollution  In  this 
country  today.  As  of  2  years  ago  there 
were  more  than  65  million  passenger 
motor  vehicles  In  the  United  States.  In 
California  alone  there  are  7.230.000. 
This  does  not  include  trucks  and  buses. 
It  will  probably  total  in  excess  of  13 
inillion.  It  seems  to  me  this  would  give 
some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  air  pollu- 
tion problems  in  tliis  country. 

The  State  of  California  is  leading  the 
Nation  in  an  attempt  to  control  the 
Bource  of  air  pollution  on  motor  vehicles. 
The  State  has  already  approved  four  de- 
vices for  Installation  on  passenger  carry- 
ing motor  vehicles.  On  passenper  auto- 
mobiles these  devices  will  reduce  un- 
bumed  gas  fumes  by  80  percent,  and 
carbon  monoxide  by  60  percent,  and  the 
mort>  optimistic  reports  Is  Uiat  they  will 
reduce  smog  forming  hydrocarbon  by 
tn'o-thirds. 

The  problem  facing  this  ConRress  is 
that  of  some  control  of  the  manufacture 
of  automobiles.  The  devices  used  in 
California  il  extended  nationwide  would 
range  in  cost  from  $26.75  to  $70  per 
system,  plus  the  aruiual  service  charge 
required  by  some  models.  It  is  estimated 
that  an  average  charge  of  $45  for  the 
approximately  C6  million  motor  auto- 
mobiles In  this  country  would  amount  to 
an  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  auto- 
mobile owner  of  nearly  $3  billion  for  the 
car  owners  to  pay. 

However,  a  return  to  the  use  of  white 
gasoline  and  low -compression  automobile 
engines  wotild  ehmlnate  this  expendi- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  automobile 
owners. 

The  present  cause  of  air  pollutants  on 
the  streets  of  the  300  cities  mentioned 
is  the  partial  combustion  of  high-test 
gasoline. 

Before  the  advent  of  high  test  gaso- 
line, while  low -compression  engines  were 
used  In  automobiles  there  was  no  air 
pollution  from  automobiles  In  cities  any- 
where. A  return  to  the  low-compression 
engine  would  require  retooling  and  an 
expenditure  by  the  motorcar  manufac- 
turer. In  view  of  their  tremendous  earn- 
ing last  year  and  their  great  production. 
It  would  seem  to  me  the  better  part  of 
wi.vdom  to  require  auto  manufacturers  to 
return  to  the  low-compression  engine  and 
Uie  use  of  white  gasoline,  restoring  again 
the  clear  quality  of  the  air  we  breathe 
and  removing  the  threat  of  respiratory 
ailments  and  in  some  cases  cancer  in 
thr.se  cities  sufTermg  from  air  pollution. 

Appended  is  a  news  release  which  is 
of  such  significance  that  I  believe  it 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Rk  ORD  today.  I  hope  that  this  body  will 
take  note  of  these  dangers  and  the  pos- 
sible remedies  and  will  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  proceed  In  the 
elimination  of  air  pollution  which  causes 
so  much  danger  to  the  health  of  all  of 
us. 

The  news  release  follows: 

Los  Angeljcs.— California  today  (June  17) 
took  dead  aim  at  smog-forming  exhaust 
gases  with  the  approval  of  four  devices  to 
control  that  aource  of  air  pollution. 

The  fo\ir  certified  by  the  State  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Pollution  Control  Board  were  from 
American  Machine  &  Poundry-Chromalloy 
Corp..  Arvln  Industries-Universal  Oil  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.-Norrls  Therma- 


dor     Corp.,     and     Walker     Manufacturing 
Co. -American  Cyanamld  Co. 

The  board  action  climaxes  a  year  of  rigor- 
ous testing  and  the  sifting  of  38  original 
applications  for  exhaust  controls.  Three  are 
still  pending.  They  will  come  before  the 
MVPCB  for  consideration  at  a  later  date. 

As  explained  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Askew  of  San 
Diego.  MVPCB  chairman,  today's  approval 
means  that  the  next  new  model  vehicles  sold 
in  California  1  year  from  now  will  have  to 
be  equipped  with  one  of  the  devices. 

The  exhaust  controls,  coupled  with  crank- 
case  systems,  will  reduce  unburned  vehicular 
gas  fumes  by  80  percent  and  carbon  monoxide 
by  60  percent.  It  is  estimated  by  MVPCB 
engineers  that  once  all  vehicles  in  Los  An- 
geles are  equipped  with  both  devices  smog- 
forming  hydrocarbon  will  be  reduced  by 
nearly  two-thirds. 

Three  of  the  exhaust  devices  are  catalytic 
types  which  oxidize  gases  with  special  chemi- 
cals, while  the  AMF-Chromalloy  device  Is  a 
direct -flame  type  which  burns  the  gases  in 
a  special  container.  All  will  replace  conven- 
tional mufflers. 

Factory  costs  for  the  devices  will  range 
from  $26  75  for  the  AMP-Chromalloy  device 
to  $4G-$70  for  the  Arvln-UOP  system.  Three 
will  require  annual  servicing,  while  the  Ar- 
vln-UOP catalyst  Is  expected  to  have  a  life 
of  2  years.  Only  the  AMF  device  was  ap- 
proved for  used  vehicles  back  to  1962  models. 
Dr.  Askew  said  the  board  wished  to  ac- 
claim the  work  of  the  eight  companies  whose 
devices  won  OK's  today. 

"The  people  of  California  owe  these  manu- 
facturers a  real  acknowledgment  of  gratitude 
for  their  persistence  and  cooperation."  Dr. 
Askew  said.  He  pointed  out  that  some  of 
them  have  worked  on  the  problem  for  as  long 
as  5  years.  "Investing  millions  of  dollars, 
without  any   guarantee  of  return." 

"The  exhaust  control  problem  has  been 
one  of  the  toughest  technical  challenges 
ever  to  face  American  Industry."  Dr.  Askew 
Bald.  "We  are  dealing  with  almost  unlim- 
ited varieties  of  engines,  body  styles  and 
driving  patterns.  California  standards  and 
criteria  were  purposely  set  high  so  that  once 
devices  were  approved,  we  could  be  assured  of 
their  safety,  effectiveness  and  reliability." 

He  said  he  hoped  that  the  manufacturers 
will  continue  to  work  to  make  the  devices 
even   better  and   more  reasonable. 

Application  of  the  exhaust  systems  to  used 
vehicles  will  not  go  into  effect  until  at  least 
two  are  approved,  nor  will  they  be  required 
on  larger  trucks  and  buses  at  this  time. 

The  board  commended  Dr.  Askew,  San 
Diego  County  Health  Officer,  for  his  2  years' 
service  as  chairman  and  presented  him  with 
a  scroll.  At  the  same  time,  Wm.  R.  Nlssen. 
of  West  Covlna.  union  official,  was  elected 
chairman,  and  Mrs.  Michael  Levee,  Jr.,  of 
Beverly  Hills,  vice  chairman. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  board  will  be 
August  12,  1964. 
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Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  syndicated  column  by  Mr. 
Harder  came  to  my  desk  today.  Of 
course,  I  am  delighted  that  Mr.  Harder 
speaks  weU  of  my  bill,  HR.  1140,  which 
would  help  our  retired  citizens  but  would 
not  pauperize  or  humiliate. 

Yes,  Indeed,  citizens  who  have  retired 
at  the  appointed  age  should  be  permitted 


to  continue  earning  what  they  can  and 
still  get  the  full  benefits  of  the  moneys 
that  have  been  taken  from  them  in  their 

youth. 

The  column  follows: 

Washikgton  and  Smalx  BrsiNE.ss 
(By  C.  Wilson  Harder) 
More  history  as  it  may  be  written. 
And  so  it  came  to  pass  In  this  great  land 
that   the  mighty  Poohbahs  of  the   Potomac 
became  concerned  with  the  plight  of  many 
of  the  citizens  whose  years  were  past  three 
score. 

For  In  a  previous  dynasty  of  Poohbahs, 
there  had  been  set  up  what  was  called  social 
security.  Into  the  great  god  of  the  times, 
called  if.S  Treasury,  there  pwured  In  moneys 
from  both  master  and  servant  to  build  a 
fund  to  keep  elderly  people  from  want  on 
their  retirement. 

And  there  were  hosannas  throughout  the 
great  land  until  with  the  passing  of  the  years 
It  was  found  by  those  who  had  waxed  old. 
that  the  value  of  the  dollar  had  waned.  And 
so,  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  many 
sought  to  use  their  experience  at  light  tasks 
befitting  their  years  to  supplement  the 
pittances  from  the  great  god  U.S.  Treasiiry. 
But  the  great  Poohbahs  held  up  their 
hands  and  said,  "Nay.  if  you  want  to  con- 
tinue to  get  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  the  bene- 
fits of  the  money  that  wast  taken  away  from 
thy  paychecks  for  lo  these  many  years,  then 
like  the  lilies  of  the  field,  thou  must  toll  not. 
neither  must  thee  spin,  for  if  thou  earn  more 
than  $25  per  week,  you  lose  social  security." 
And  thus  a  mighty  protest  was  set  up. 
The  Poohbahs  were  asked  "How  does  It  hap- 
pen that  older  people  who  have  Investments 
can  wax  fat  and  happy  on  these  Incomes 
and  still  get  social  security  while  I  am  not 
permitted  to  h"lp  myself?" 

And  the  Poohbahs  replied:  "Twice  blessed 
Is  he  who  clips  coupons,  for  he  nelthers  tolls, 
nor  spins,  and  thus  does  not  Irritate  our 
great  god,  U.S.  Treasury. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  two  leaders 
from  the  province  known  as  New  York,  a 
Representative  Katherikk  St  George,  and  a 
Senator  Kenneth  Keating  proposed  laws  to 
permit  those  who  had  passed  three  score  and 
live  to  earn  as  much  as  they  could  and  still 
get  the  benefits  of  the  moneys  that  had  been 
taken  from  them  in  their  youth. 

And  this  caused  great  consternation  among 
the  mighty  Poohbahs  of  the  Potomac. 

And  so  a  great  council  was  held  by  the 
Poohbahs. 

And  the  decision  was  to  not  permit  people 
to  help  themselves.  And  forthwith  with  a 
mighty  clamor  of  trumjjets  there  was  an- 
nounced, instead,  a  big  war  on  poverty,  which 
was  a  holy  war  to  keep  the  people  dependent 
on  the  manna  scattered  down  by  the  great 
god.  U.S.  Treasury.  The  rallying  cry  was 
"Seek  ye  first  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  all  things 
will  follow  after." 

For  this  was  an  era  when  there  was  con- 
fusion about  many  things.  In  a  place  called 
Vietnam  and  a  place  called  Laos,  legions  of 
the  great  land  fought  and  died,  and  while 
some  people  called  it  war.  the  Poohbahs 
said  no.  it  was  not  war,  It  was  advising. 
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Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
editorial.  WANE  radio  and  TV  station. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  dealt  with  Flag  Day. 
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It  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  what  this 
day  should  mean  to  all  Americans,  and 
I  include  it  herewith: 

Pu^G  Day 

In  this  age  of  supersophlstlcatlon  and 
sometimes  pseudosophlstlcatlon,  an  edito- 
rial reminder  that  this  Sunday  Is  Flag  Day 
win  strike  some  of  our  viewers  as  rather 
corny. 

Certainly  If  we  were  to  equate  patriotism 
with  observing  Flag  IDay  or  showing  rever- 
ence for  the  flag  we  would  be  revealing  a 
rather  shallow  Idea  of  what  patriotism  is. 

Patriotism  U  a  matter  of  doing  and  be- 
lieving, not  of  engaging  In  mechanlcaJ  for- 
malities or  speaking  pious  platitudes.  It's  a 
matter  of  understanding  and  valuing  what 
America  stands  for  and  a  matter  of  how  far 
were  willing  to  go  in  defense  of  our  Ameri- 
can heritage.  It's  always  a  matter  of  good 
citizenship,  and  sometimes  Its  a  matter  of 
great  personal  sacrifice 

But  when  all  this  is  said  and  done,  it's 
also  true  that  human  being  need  symbols 
which  give  a  physical,  concrete  expression 
to  their  spiritual  Ideals  and  principles.  In 
the  realm  of  patriotism,  our  flag  serves  this 
purpose;  It's  an  outward,  visible  sign  of  an 
inner,  invisible  reality.  There's  always  the 
danger,  of  course,  of  putting  too  much  em- 
phasis on  the  symbol  and  too  little  emphasis 
on  the  reality  for  which  it  stands  But  when 
the  symbols  are  Ignored,  the  n^ality  some- 
times disappears.  That's  why  there  Is  still 
and  always  will  be  a  place  in  American  life 
for  flagpoles  which  bear  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
flagpoles  like  thue  one  we  proudly  display  In 
front  of  the  WANE  studio  building. 

And,  so.  on  Flag  Day,  and  on  every  other 
day,  Americans  should  recall  the  Rreat  events 
of  our  past  and  present  tliat  we  are  wrapped 
In  the  American  flag.  They  should  recall  that 
It  stands  for  one  nation,  indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all.  If  this  Is  flag 
waving,  can  you  think  of  a  better  Hag  to 
wave? 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  live  in  a  city  which  has  an  excel- 
lent community  colleRe — one  that  is 
presided  over  by  a  proKrcssive,  outstand- 
ing educator.  Thomas  E.  O'Connell.  The 
benefits  of  the  Berkshire  Community  Col- 
lege to  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  are  too  numerous  to 
recount  at  this  instance.  I  would  like  to 
say,  however,  that  under  Mr.  OConnells 
direction,  the  Berkshire  Community  Col- 
lege continues  to  grow  and  prosper. 
Simultaneously.  community  colleges 
across  the  Nation  contribute  greatly  to 
the  educational  development  of  this  land. 
As  an  active  supporter  of  the  community 
college  program,  I  am  pleased  to  include 
a  most  interesting  article  which  appeared 
m  the  March  1964  issue  of  the  Dart- 
mouth Alumni  magazine.  I  am  certain 
that  Mr.  O'Connell's  excellent  article  will 
receive  wide  reading  and  very  close 
attention. 

The  article  follows: 


The  Community  College:  The  Newe.st  In- 
stitution IN  American  Higher  Edication 
Is  Spreading  Across  the  Land,  Creating 
ExcTTiNO  Ckallences  and  Predictions  as  to 
Its  Place  in  thk  EducatIiin.\l  Future  or  a 
GHOwiJfG  Population 

(By  Thomas  E.  O'Connell,  1950.  president  of 
Berkshire  Community  College,  Pittsfleld. 
Mass  ) 

Five  years  ago  this  Ivy  Leaguer  didn't  have 
any  Idea  what  a  community  college  was.  Lots 
of  Ivy  Leaguers  and  alumni  of  other  liberal 
arts  colleges  and  universities  still  don't 
know  They  will  soon,  thou^ih.  becau.se  com- 
munity colleges  are  spreading  like  wildfire 
and  are  every  year  educating  a  larger  and 
larger  p>ercentaii;e  of  each  freshman  cliisB 
across  the  country.  Alvln  E  Enrich,  of  the 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  In 
the  Ford  Foundation,  thinks  maybe  by  2000 
there  wont  be  any  4 -year  colleges;  maybe 
there  will  be  only  community  colleges  and 
universities. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  a  community  college 
is.  First  off.'  it  Is  a  Junior  college  -2  years. 
Usually  It  Is  a  public  college,  financed  by  the 
municipality  or  the  SUite.  or  both.  Usually 
It  is  coeducational.  Usually  it  Is  only  for 
commuting  students— no  dormitories  It 
serves  a  wide  variety  of  students;  Indeed  that 
Is  a  part  of  Its  ch.orm  as  well  as  a  limita- 
tion. But  there  are  essentliUIy  two  groups  of 
students:  those  who  plan  to  transfer  as  Jun- 
iors to  4-year  Institutions  and  tho.se  who  plan 
to  go  to  work  in  a  variety  "f  occupatluns  after 
Just  2  years  of  college 

It  Is  this  multlpurpr>seuc.ss  whlrh  accounts 
In  large  measure  for  the  community  college's 
surging  popularity  Typically  a  community 
college  has  a  transfer  or  liberal  arts  program 
which  contains  the  same  balance  among  the 
social  ."iclences.  the  sciencoi^.  :ind  the  humani- 
ties that  one  would  find  in  the  (Irst  two  years 
of  a  liberal  arts  college  or  university.  It  als<5 
has  a  variety  of  8p>eclalizecl  progr;uns,  often 
called  occupational,  or  technical,  or  terminal 
programs.  These  occupational  programs.  In 
addition  to  offering  a  core  of  comi)ulsory  lib- 
eral arts  courses.  Include  courses  to  prepare 
student*  to  go  to  work  In  local  businesses  or 
Industries.  Plttsfleld's  largest  employer  Is 
the  General  Electric  Co.  so  Berkshire  Com- 
munity College  numbers  sunong  Its  occupa- 
tional programs  one  In  electrlcjil  technology. 
Obviously,  the  more  of  these  occupationfil 
programs  the  community  college  can  offer, 
the  more  opportunity  there  Is  for  each  quali- 
fied high  school  graduate  to  find  the  one 
which  suits  his  partlculiu-  aptitudes  and 
aspirations.  Some  colleges  have  up  to  20  of 
these  occupational  programs  in  fields  such 
as  dental  technology,  nursing,  banking,  data 
processing,  or  petroleum   technology. 

Another  reason  community  colleges  are 
burgeoning  Is  that  they're  Inexpensive  The 
first  2  years  of  college  are  cheaper  to  operate 
than  the  last  2  because  liU-ger  lecture  classes 
are  suitable  for  many  introdurt-iry  courses 
{ pwychology.  for  example  i  and  becau.se  less 
specialized  equipment  is  required.  A  non- 
residential college  costs  only  about  half  as 
much  per  student  to  build  and  to  run  as  a 
dormitory  college.  The  cost  to  students  to 
attend  a  community  college  Is  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  a  residential  college  Many  com- 
munity colleges  are  tuition  free.  At  Berk- 
shire and  at  the  other  five  Massachusetts 
commimlty  colleges  the  tuition  Is  $200  a 
year  and  the  total  college  cost  for  a  student 
living  at  home  Is  often  under  $400  a  year. 
This  economy  makes  all  the  difference  to 
many  students  from  large  fiimllles  or  from 
families  of  limited  means—  It  often  means 
they  attend  college  when  they  otherwise 
could  not  even  consider  doing  so. 

The  community  college  is  easier  to  get  Into, 
too.  It  may  have  an  "open  door"  for  any 
high  school  graduate.  It  la  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  a  uniquely  American  or  demo- 
cratic Institution  which  recognizes  the  im- 


portance of  the  "average"  person's  having  Uj, 
opportunity  to  go  beyond  high  school.  Thi 
description  Is  Justified,  I  think.  At  Berkshlrt 
we  don't  have  an  "open  door,"  but  we  Oo 
Tidmit  any  high  school  graduate  who  looks  to 
us  to  be  a  reasonably  good  bet  to  do  the  Job 
In  college  I  say  to  our  freshmen  each  year, 
"This  Is  a  relatively  easy  Institution  to  get 
Into,  but  it  la  not  an  easy  Institution  to  stai 
in."  We  wash  them  out  pretty  quickly  if 
It  turns  out  we  guessed  wrong  at  admis- 
sion about  one-third  flunk  or  quit  the  first 
year  but  at  least  they've  had  the  chance, 
and  that's  important. 

What  about  the  quality  of  education 
offered  In  a  community  college?  The  fact 
that  our  attrition  at  Berkshire  Is  high  Indl- 
cates  we're  not  soft.  But  a  community  col- 
lege has  definite  handicaps  as  It  strives  to 
keep  the  right  kind  of  Institutional  pre« 
on  Its  students.  In  the  first  place,  we  dont 
have  the  students  for  as  long  as  we  could 
wish.  They  are  gone  at  the  close  of  each  day 
and  they  are  gone  after  2  years.  They  dont 
have  the  benefit  of  more  mature  upper- 
c!a.ssmen  to  set  a  tone  for  them  in  the  In- 
fonnal.  out-of-cla.-w  education  which  a  resi- 
dential Institution  offers.  These  short-com- 
ings are  very  real.  Cardinal  Newnian  in  "The 
Idea  of  a  University.  "  said  that  residence 
with  one's  fellow  students  is  more  Important 
than  professors  or  examinations  for  "train- 
ing, molding,  enlarging  the  mind." 

Tlie  community  colleges  have  other  short- 
comings. Our  students  tend  to  oome  from 
the  same  socioeconomic  group  as  well  as 
from  the  same  geographic  area,  so  some  of 
the  usual  college  stimulation  of  rubbing  up 
against  strange  people  is  lacking.  Nor  do 
they  get  another  kind  of  of  stimulation  often 
associated  with  going  to  college,  that  of  going 
away  from  home,  of  being  on  their  own.  And, 
of  course.  2  years  of  college  is  not  really 
enough  of  college  for  most  able  3roung8t«r«, 
but  that  Is  all  most  of  our  occupational 
students  get.  (Wcxxirow  Wilson  is  supposed 
to  have  said,  "Anyone  who  thinks  2  years  oX 
college  is  enough  has  never  seen  a  sophomore. 
The  sap  has  begun  to  rise  but  it  hivs  not  yet 
reached  the  brain  ") 

Also,  the  fact  that  community  colleges  are 
not  selective  In  admission  means  Uiat  there 
are  students  In  the  colleges  who  ore  not  as 
well  prepared  to  do  college-level  work  as 
would  be  the  case  in  most  4-year  Institutions. 
There  is.  a  greater  dlspvaiity  In  the  aptitudes 
of  the  students  and  In  the  amount  of  in- 
formation they  have  than  one  usually  finds 
In  a  college.  Some  students  who  oome  to  ui 
are  very  bright  and  the  community  college 
must  not  hold  them  back  while  attending  to 
the  problems  of  their  slower  classmates.  The 
pn>blem  Is  akin  to  that  faced  by  public  hl^ 
schools  and  we  use  some  of  the  same  devices 
they  do  to  solve  It:  Homogeneous  grouping 
In  classes  (but  with  a  common  grading 
standard),  honors  prop-ams,  developmental 
reading  programs,  special  attention  to  the 
very  quick  student  and  the  slower  but  espe- 
cially persevering  one  But  obviously  the 
130  IQ  student  who  comes  to  Berkshire  (»nd 
each  entering  class  has  several)  is  going  to 
find  fewer  Intellectually  challenging  class- 
mates than  would  be  the  case  at  Dartmouth 
or  Smith 

On  the  plus  side  of  community  colleges 
the  very  least  that  must  be  said  Is:  Better 
to  attend  a  community  college  for  2  yean 
than  not  to  have  any  college  experience  at 
all      And  I  think  more  than  this  can  be  said. 

In  the  first  place,  community  college  teach- 
ers concentrate  on  their  work  in  the  claja- 
r(X)ms  and  on  counseling  with  students. 
They  are  not  required  to  "publish  or  perish." 
The  strongest  teachers  we  can  find  are  glTsn 
the  Introductory  courses  where  sparks  of  in- 
terest are  most  likely  to  be  generated  In  stu- 
dents. Indeed,  we  often  are  able  to  attract 
first-class  teachers  who  are  interested  In  Just 
this   kind   of  situation      Many   of  our  bttt 
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teftchers  are  non-Ph.  D  's  who  were  blocked 
from  promoUon  In  the  4-year  institutions 
because  they  wished  to  concentrate  on  teach - 
ina  rather  than  scholarship.  They  are 
Dleased  to  find  a  college  teaching  assignment 
•hlch  does  not  demand  that  they  continue 
to  divide  their  energies  between  teaching 
»nd  working  at  the  frontiers  of  knowledge 
in  iholr  disciplines.  This  Is  not.  of  course, 
to  derr»gate  the  dual-purpose  role  of  the  uni- 
versity and  its  faculty  of  teacher-scholars. 
Nor  is  It  to  say  that  we  discourage  scholar- 
ship on  the  part  of  our  faculties;  we  want 
them  to  keep  up  In  their  fields  and  there  Is 
no  iK'tter  way  to  do  this  than  by  research. 
It  Is  simply  to  say  that  our  special  emphasis 
is  on  teaching  and  not  on  scholarship  and 
that  this  special  emphasis  adds  a  dimension 
of  strength  to  the  teaching  that  Is  done  In 
the  introductory  courses  In  community  col- 
leges 

Many  of  the  community  colleges  are  small 
Berkshire  has  360  full-time  day  students  In 
this  its  4th  year  of  operation  and  we  won't 
go  alK)ve  1.000  for  several  yeans  This  means 
we  are  quickly  able  Ui  single  out  for  extra 
attention  the  really  able  student  or  the  one 
with  special  problems  Our  being  small 
means  that  many  students  are  able  to  take 
on  leadership  functions  they  might  other- 
wise not  have.  Extracurricular  activities  do 
play  a  part  in  community  college  education, 
though  there  is  relatively  more  emphasis  on 
the  currlcular  work  and  perhaps  less  danger 
of  a  marginal  student  being  dazzled  by  the 
appeal  of  a  variety  of  subsidized  ainivitles  to 
the  detriment  of  his  studies 

For  many  students,  attending  the  first  2 
years  of  college  whUe  living  at  home  is  Just 
right.  For  one  reason  or  another.  17  is  not 
the  right  age  for  everyone  to  try  his  wings 
away  from  home  I  recall  the  late  Dr  Alan 
Gregg  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  chiding 
educators  for  our  pride  In  the  slow-maturing 
nature  of  humans  and  our  paradoxical  insist- 
ence that  maturity  be  assumed  at  the  arbi- 
trary cutoff  age  of  17  or  18  The  so-called 
"lat^"  bloomer"  often  finds  the  community 
college  the  best  garden  At  Berkshire  we 
have  helped  a  number  of  students  who  left 
home  to  go  to  a  residential  college,  found  It 
a  bewildering  or  overwhelming  experience, 
especially  at  a  large  university,  and  as  a 
result  quickly  flunked  out  They  have  come 
to  us,  done  well,  and  returned  more  confi- 
dently to  the  university  as  Juniors  Some 
community  college  people  refer  to  this  as 
our  "salvage  function"  and  that  strikes  me 
as  an  accurate,  If  inelegant,  phrase  In  some 
caees  the  younger  siblings  of  these  "salvaged" 
students  are  coming  to  Berkshire  In  the  first 
instance,  as  freshmen. 

The  lack  of  Juniors  and  seniors  to  set  a 
tf,ne — a  l&ct.  which  has  always  struck  me  as 
a  very  real  one  in  residential  Junior  colleges, 
es[>eclally  those  which  are  geographically  Iso- 
lated^is  in  some  measure  offset  in  com- 
munity colleges  by  the  liberal  sprinkling  of 
more  mature  people  In  our  classrooms  We 
have  a  number  of  housewives,  for  example, 
women  in  their  twenties  and  thirties  who 
c<.me  In  to  take  one  or  two  courses  during 
the  day  while  their  husbands  are  at  work 
and  their  children  are  In  school.  They  lend 
a  .serious  and  purposeful  t<me  So  do  the 
older  married  veterans  who  find  us  the  most 
fciuslble  college  to  attend.  These  mature 
people,  many  of  whom  were  caught  In  the 
"tender  Uap"  and  found  themselves  with 
families  before  they  realized  what  they  had 
missed  In  education,  are  almost  wistfully 
grateful  for  the  chance  to  pick  up  their  lost 
opi>ortunlty.  Their  zest  and  energy  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  make  them  a 
delight  for  their  teachers  and  catalysts  for 
their  classmates 

This,  perhaps  brings  us  to  the  'commu- 
nity" nature  of  the  community  college.  Our 
colleges  are  assumed  to  be  the  opposite  of 
the  "Ivory  tower"  institutions.  One  of  our 
missions  is  to  serve  the  community,  to  be  the 


educational  and  cultural  focal  points  In  our 
regions.  Hence  the  name  "ontnmunlty  col- 
lege." We  have  adult  education  programa, 
lecture  series,  musical  programs  and  pUya, 
short  noncredlt  courww  for  special  groups  to 
upgrade  themselves,  and  a  variety  of  other 
educational  actlvltlee  for  wHlch  there  is  a 
need  In  our  commtmltles.  WhUe  these  same 
functions  are  perfcM-med  by  lots  of  other  col- 
leges and  universities,  tJiey  are  perliaps  more 
central  to  the  purposes  of  the  community 
college.  Last  year  Berkshire  served  over  1,000 
students  In  the  day,  evening,  and  summer 
programs,  we  held  lectures  by  Norman  Rock- 
well, Allstalr  Cooke,  and  C.  Northcote  Parkin- 
son; wc  served  as  the  "home"  for  a  local  sym- 
phony orchestra;  we  ran  a  series  of  seminars 
for  businessmen  In  the  area.  But  with  all 
that  we  don't  feel  we  are  yet  having  nearly 
the  Impact  on  our  community  that  many 
community  colleges  have  on  theirs. 

One  of  the  exciting  things  about  this  com- 
munity college  business  Is  that  many  com- 
munities are  having  colleges  established  for 
the  flrt-t  time.  Most  of  these  communities 
are  ticking  the  colleges  to  their  hearts  as  they 
would  no  other  kind  of  institution.  They 
sen.-e  what  a  college  can  mean  to  them,  much 
;us  the  upper  Connecticut  "Valley  communi- 
ties did  wlicn  they  vied  for  Eleazar  Wheel- 
ock's  attention  as  he  made  plans  for  starting 
his  college  two  centuries  ago.  And  what  has 
DiU-tmouth  College  meant  to  the  upper  Con- 
necticut Valley?  Visit  the  Hopkins  creative 
arts  center  any  weekend  and  you'll  see.  (We 
have  a  complex  of  two  rooms  at  Berkshire 
devoted  to  some  aspects  of  the  creative  arts; 
our  fine  art.s  man  calls  It  son  of  Hopkins 
center. ) 

So  municipalities  and  States  are  building 
flossy  new  c;unpuses  for  their  community 
colleges.  They  are  planning  to  expand  them 
U)  meet  the  crtish  of  high  school  graduates 
during  the  next  few  years.  That  crush  Is 
enormous  and  It  is  almost  on  us.  For  exam- 
ple, the  number  of  high  school  graduates 
here  in  Berkshire  County  Jumps  40  percent 
In  Just  2  years  between  last  June's  class  and 
the  cl.ass  finishing  In  1965,  Figures  for  New 
York  and  many  other  States  are  comparable. 
As  for  the  community  college's  role  in  han- 
dling this  avalanche  of  students,  by  1970 
three  out  of  four  high  school  graduates  In  the 
Nation  who  go  on  to  higher  education  will 
enroll  In  2-year  Institutions,  according  to  a 
study   by   the  Prudential   Insurance  Co. 

The  conununlty  colleges,  in  turn,  must  do 
their  t>est  to  be  sure  that  coping  with  this 
quantity  doesn't  preclude  quality  education. 
This  brings  us  back  to  the  key  question  of 
how    good    these    colleges    are    and    will    be. 
They   are,  of  course,  like  any  class  of  col- 
leges, uneven.    If  you  want  to  see  how  bad 
they  can  be,  read  "The  Open  Door  College," 
by  Burton  R.   Clark,  which  describes  a  new 
2-year  college  and  Its  difficulty  in  establish- 
ing Itself  as  a  genuine  collegiate  institution. 
But   community  colleges  can  be  fine  col- 
leges, too.     One  measure  of  their  quality  Is 
how  well  their  graduates  do  in  good  4-year 
Institutions  when   they  transfer  as  Juniors. 
The    record    is    Impressive.     A    numt)er    of 
studies  have  shown  that  community  college 
student  Uansfers  do  as  well  or  better  than 
their    classmates    who    matriculated    in    the 
4-year    institutions    in    the    first    place.      At 
Berkshire   we   were   pleased    (no,  overjoyed) 
to  find  that  om-  first  group  of  ill  graduates 
who  went  on   to  40  different  4-year   Insti- 
tutions   with    credit    for    their    community 
college  work  (there  has  been  surprisingly  lit- 
tle problem  In  transferring  credit)   achieved 
on  an  average  a  2.45  cumulative  Index  on  a 
4.0  =  straight  "A"  scale  their  first  semester. 
This    would    be    slightly    t)etter   than    their 
Junior-year  classmates. 

How  do  the  4-year  Institution  feel  about 
the  new  community  colleges?  The  State 
universities  are  by  and  large  delighted  to 
delegate  the  task  of  screening  large  n'umbers 
of   freshmen  and  sophomores  so  that  they 


can  concentrate  most  of  their  energies  on 
upper  dlvUlon  and  graduate  education.  On 
the  campuses  of  the  Unlverelty  of  CaUfornia, 
for  example,  there  are  twice  as  many  Juniors 
and  seniors  as  freshmen  and  sc^homores. 
In  Florida,  new  State  universities  are  not 
admitting  any  freshmen  or  sophomores. 
Their  students  will  all  be  community  college 
transfers.  In  the  Northeast,  too,  the  4-year 
institutions  are  beginning  to  demonstrat-e  an 
awareness  of  the  community  colleges.  Dean 
of  Admissions  Eugene  S.  "Wilson,  of  Amherst 
CXJllege,  announced  a  shc«^  time  ago  that 
Amherst  would  actively  seek  applications 
from  60  transfers  from  Jvmlor  and  commu- 
nity colleges  each  year.  Students  from  Berk- 
shire have  already  "transferred  to  Middlebury. 
Brandeis,  Simmons,  and  several  other  prestige 
Institutions.  (After  all.  It  was  a  shorter 
time  ago  than  most  of  us  keep  In  mind— 
Just  before  World  War  XI.  as  a  matter  of 
fact — that  the  prestige  institutions  were  ad- 
mitting many  average  students  who  now 
find  most  doo'rs  closed  to  them  except  those 
of  the  community  college  ) 

It    mav    well    be.    though,    that    over    the 
long   pull   the    community   colleges'    greatest 
contribution  will  come  not  In  this  transfer 
function  but  in  helping  to  meet  what  Walter 
Llppmann  has  called  the  most  pressing  un- 
finished   business    facing    our    Nation:    "the 
gigantic  work  cf  adjusting  our  way  of  life  to 
the  scientific  revolution  of  this  age  and  to 
the  stupendous  growth  of  the  population 
By    providing    the    communities    across    the 
Nation  with  flexible  post-high  school  educa- 
tional   Institutions    committed    to    offering 
some  form  of  higher  education  to  everyone 
willing    to    prepare    for    It.    the    community 
college  may  be  a  decisive  factor  In  our  adjust- 
ment  to   this   scientific  revolution.     Soon   a 
high  school  education  will  be  insufficient  as 
preparation  for  any  but  the  most  menial  job 
Even  now  there  are  not  enough  menial  Jobs 
for  those  prepared  to  do  no  others.     At  the 
same  time,  our  society's  need  for  technicians 
or  preprofesslonalB  is  greater  even  than  our 
need  for  professionally  trained  people      Tl-ie 
occupational    programs    of    the    community 
colleges  may  prove  the  best  way  to  meet  this 
challenge,  both  by  educating  young   people 
coming  out  of  high  schools  and  by  retraining 
their  elders  to  adjust  to  automation  and  new- 
ways  of  doing  the  Nation's  work. 

So  far.  the  community  colleges.  Including 
Berlishlre.  have  talked  much  better  than  they 
have  performed  In  occupational  education. 
We  have  not  really  yet  begun  to  educate 
technicians  In  anything  like  the  numbers 
needed.  We'd  better  start  soon,  and  I  think 
we  win.  The  trick  will  be  for  our  community 
colleges  to  remain  flexible  enough  and  zest- 
ful  enough  and  Imaginative  enough  to  meet 
the  special  new  educational  needs  of  the 
United  States  which  community  colleges  ap- 
pear uniquely  well  suited  to  handle  We 
must  be  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  a  new 
college  for  a  new  society. 

For  many  of  us  at  Berkshire  Commuity 
College,  and  at  other  community  colleges  I 
know,  the  challenges  we  face  are  the  most 
exciting  in  higher  education. 


Terror  in  Panama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22,  1964 
Mr.  FLOOD.     Mr.  Speaker,  close  ob- 
servers of  events  in  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama have  noted  a  marked  increase  in 
acts  of  terror  in  that  countrj'  since  its 
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presidential  elections  in  May.  Such  ter- 
roristic actlviUes  include  the  manufac- 
ture of  bMnbe  and  bombings,  sabotage  of 
microwave  telephone  installations  in 
Chiriqui,  suid  destruction  of  a  Panama- 
nian Qovemment  warehouse  near  Pana- 
ma City. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  Government  may 
be  apprised  of  these  facts  as  revealed  in 
Panamanian  newspapers  two  news  stories 
f  oUow : 
[Prom  the  Star  &  Herald,  Panama.  Republic 

of  Panama,  June  14,  19641 
Fire  in  RiatTBLic  of  Panama  Warehouse 

Linked    With    Terrorism 

A  flre  early  yesterday  destriiyed  a  govern- 
ment warehouse  In  La  CarrasqulUa,  a  subur- 
ban twea  of  Panama  City,  and  It  was  Im- 
mediately linked  with  the  acts  of  terrorism 
which  have  been  occurring  In  various  part* 
of  the  country  during  the  psuit  week. 

Fire  Chief  Luis  Carlos  Endara  si\ld  gaso- 
line waa  thrown  In  various  sections  of  the 
warehouse  and  then  ignited  by  a  "molotov 
cocktail"  ( a  homemade  Incendlary-type 
bomb).  The  warehouse  watchman  reported 
hearing  an  explosion  Just  before  the  blaze 
broke  out  at    12:45   p  ra. 

Flammable  materials  stored  In  the  ware- 
house. Including  avitomobUe  tires,  fed  the 
flames  which  raged  uncontrolled  for  almost 
2  hours. 

An  Inventory  Is  planned  Monday  to  deter- 
mine the  losses,  mostly  water  pipe*  and 
watermeters  owned  by  the  Government's  In- 
stitute of  Water  Systems. 

Meanwhile,  Alfredo  Arango.  chief  of  the 
National  Department  of  Investigation* 
(DENI)  said  the  terrorist  movement  appears 
to  be  the  work  of  followers  of  defeated  presi- 
dential candidate  Arnulfo  Arias  and  Com- 
munists. 

Arango  said  the  three  men  now  held  on 
charges  of  placing  sticks  of  dynamite  In  three 
buildings  In  Boquete.  Chlrlqul  Province, 
have  been  Identified  as  members  ut  Arias' 
party. 

Arango  saki  the  type  of  terrorism  In- 
volved— Intended  to  do  actual  heavy  dam- 
age— fits  Into  Communist  tactics. 

Of  the  three  dynamite  sticks  discovered 
In  Boquete  a  week  ago  tonight,  one  went  off 
In  a  microwave  communications  plant  and 
the  other  two,  one  In  a  theater,  and  the  other 
In  a  public  school,  failed  to  explode. 

In  Panama  City,  three  young  men  are  be- 
ing held  on  charges  of  manufacturing  Incen- 
diary bombs. 

Tliey  were  caught  Tli^ursday  night  In  & 
raid  on  the  basement  of  a  house  In  17th 
West  Street,  which  was  used  as  a  sign  paint- 
ing shop.  The  three  were  Identified  as  Eu- 
storglo  Ortiz.  17;  Ramon  Martinez,  19;  and 
Juan  Alberto  Santos,  20. 

Denl  Chief  Arango  quot<'d  Ort.lz  n.';  saying 
the  bombs  were  Intended  "to  frighten  oU- 
grjchs  and  North  American  residents  of  the 
Canal  Zone  "  by  placing  the  devices  in  their 
cars. 

Ortiz,  according  to  Arango,  told  Investiga- 
tors he  had  lost  an  eye  during  the  January 
disorders  when  he  was  struck  by  buckshot 
fired  by  U.S.  troop)S  on  the  Canal  Zone  side 
of  the  boundary  line  and  for  that  reason 
hates  North  Americans.  Pictures  of  Ortiz 
showed  his  left  eye  almost  closed. 

The  bombs  were  made  with  phoephorus 
gelatine  mixed  with  sulfuric  acid  and  were 
to  be  detonated  by  dissolving  chlorate  tab- 
lets In  the  solution. 

Arango  said  Ortiz  declared  he  had  received 
terrorist  training  In  Nlcaragvia,  In  a  school 
operated  by  the  armed  forces  of  liberation 
of  Nicaragua.  The  training  Included  the 
manufacture  of  explosive  devices  and  the  uae 
of  automatic  weapons.  Ortiz  also  told  In- 
vestigator* he  also  had  visited  Cuba  by  Invi- 
tation of  the  Castro  government.  The  night 
of    his   arrest,    Ortiz   told   newsmen   he   had 


received  terrorist  training  In  Marlanao,  Cuba. 
The  three  youths  said  they  were  students 
&t  a  Panama  City  training  night  school,  but 
the  principal  denied  this. 


(Prom  the  Panama  (Republic  of  Panama) 

American,  June  12.  1964 1 

DENI    Finds    Red    Bombs,    Makers    in    Crrr 

Cellar 

Panama  detectives  unearthed  a  miniature 
Communist  bomb  factory  In  a  city  basement 
last  night,  flushing  two  youths  who  escaped 
with  a  time  bomb  and  captvu-lng  three  others. 

Elsewhere  last  night,  a  bomb  was  thrown 
In  the  Golf  Heights  suburb  of  the  city,  blow- 
ing a  hole  In  a  hedge  but  doing  no  other  dam- 
age. The  house  Is  not  far  from  the  residence 
of  Dr.  Gllbcrto  Arias. 

Last  night's  raid  of  a  basement  In  West 
17th  Street  by  members  of  the  National  De- 
partment of  Investigations  (DENI)  also  un- 
covered gunpowder  and  other  chemicals  for 
making  bombs,  2  prepared  bombs.  100  steel 
helmets  painted  red,  and  a  quantity  of  Com- 
munist literature. 

The  youngest  of  the  three  youths  arrested. 
Evistorglo  F.  Ortiz  Gonzalez,  confessed  to  the 
detectives  that  he  had  been  giving  his  two 
companions  Instructions  In  bombmaklng,  a 
technique  he  learned  In  Cuba. 

Ortiz,  17,  and  a  student  at  the  A.scanIo 
Arosemena  High  School  In  Panama  City,  dis- 
mantled a  time  bomb  detectives  had  taken 
to  headquarters.  It  had  been  set  to  explode 
at  midnight. 

A  hunt  was  Immediately  begun  for  the  two 
other  men  who  escaped  with  a  similar  time 
bomb. 

The  explosion  In  the  Golf  Heights  area, 
which  Mrs,  Anita  MacAndrcws  described  as 
more  of  a  noise  bomb  than  anything  else, 
took  place  about  8  p  m.  yesterday. 

According  to  Ortiz,  the  time  bomb  was  to 
be  used  against  National  Guardamen  who 
have  been  conducting  nightly  raids  In  differ- 
ent sectors  of  the  city  since  r  wave  of  ter- 
rorism began  over  a  week  ago. 

Arrested  with  Ortiz  wore  a  fellow  student, 
Roman  Martinez,  19,  and  Juan  Alberto  Santo, 
20,  an  auto  mechanics  helper. 

They  were  caught  In  the  art  of  making  the 
bombs  following  a  report  of  strange  comings 
and  goings  from  the  ba^jcmont,  used  as  a 
palntshop  by  Pablo  Cordero,  reportedly  of 
known  leftist  tendencies. 

In  another  development  yesterday,  Panama 
City  firemen  extinguished  a  smoke  bomb 
placed  under  an  automobile  In  B  Street  close 
to  a  bar  known  as  La  Veron.i.  The  Incident 
took  place  about  5.30  p  m. 

Last  nights  arrest  broua;ht  to  18  the  total 
number  of  persons  arrested  or  held  for 
suspected  complicity  In  bombings  and  sabo- 
tage committed  In  the  p.'ust  week. 

According  to  the  DENI.  15  have  been  ar- 
rested In  Chlrlqul,  the  scene  of  costly  sabo- 
tage to  Installations  of  the  microwave  tele- 
phone system,  several  bombing  attempts  and 
other  subversive  activities. 

DENI  Director  Alfredo  Arango  has  been 
making  a  personal,  on-the-spot  investigation 
of  the  Chlrlqul  area  terrorist  acts. 

Several  of  the  suspects  from  Chlrlqul  have 
been  brought  to  Panama  City  where  they  are 
to  be  questioned  by  Assistant  District  Attor- 
ney Humberto  Passano. 


Violation  of  Patent  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or     NEW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22.  1964 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  very  intelligent  and  pertinent 
statement  by  Governor  Hatfield,  of  Ore- 


gon, was  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Robert  Park- 
er, the  general  manager  of  Lederle  Lab. 
oratories  in  my  district. 

I  feel  it  is  important  indeed  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  violation  of 
patent  rights  and  the  pirating  of  formu- 
las  that  have  been  produced  at  vast  ex- 
pense by  American  industry.  But.  still 
worse,  is  the  fact  of  the  continued  pur- 
cha.se  by  the  U.S.  Government  of  prod- 
ucts  made  in  violation  of  U.S.  patents. 

The  statement  follows: 
Central  Portion  or  an  Address  by  Mark  0. 
Hatfield,  Governor  or  Oregon 

On  April  10,  1790,  174  yeaxs  ago  today  the 
National  Government  first  enacted  a  statute 
providing  for  the  protection  of  i>atentable 
Ideas.  Until  recently.  It  had  been  my  under- 
st^indlng  that  It  was  still  Federal  policy  to 
encourugo  discovery  and  Invention. 

I  have  found,  however,  that  our  National 
Goverimnent  Is  not  at  all  consistent  ,^nd  that 
we  are  now  In  an  era  of  Industrial  piracy, 
sot^mlngly  fostered  and  abetted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  1963,  UJ3.  business  enterprise  spent 
$18  5  billion  on  research.  Why?  Because 
there  are  economic   Incentives  for  dulng  so. 

Tlie  drug  Industry  alone  spends  a  slgnlfl- 
cant  share  of  the  total  research  budget. 
Along  the  w^ay  It  has  achieved  protection  for 
all  of  us  aigalnst  p>ollo,  pneumonia,  diphtheria, 
and  Influenza.  In  t^e  recent  past,  however, 
one  of  the  Nation's  leading  pharmaceutical 
firms,  Lederle  Laboratories,  found  Its  formu- 
Uis  and  processes  for  broad -spectrum  anti- 
biotics had  been  stolen  and  sold  to  Italian 
drug  firms  from  which  the  US.  Government 
was  making  many  of  Its  purchases. 

While  It  may  be  laudable  for  a  govern- 
ment to  seek  the  low  bidder  In  securing  Its 
supplies,  certainly  there  Is  a  prior  obligation 
to  preserve  and  strengthen  and  protect  all 
of  those  who  are  engaged  In  advancing  oar 
pnxlvictlve  capacity.  Take,  for  example,  a 
west  coast  firm,  Electro-Scientific  Industries. 
At  considerable  Investment,  It  developed  a 
new  type  of  measuring  Instrument.  The 
National  Government  bought  one,  turned  It 
over  to  another  firm  to  copy,  and  has  since 
bought  $5  million  worth — from  the  ttrm  that 
specialized  In  copying. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Harvard  Business 
Review  contained  an  article  by  J.  Eklgar 
H'lover,  entitled.  "The  U.S.  Businessman 
Paces  the  Soviet  Spy."  It  Includes  a  chilling 
story  of  Soviet  espionage  methods  used  In 
.stealing  Industrial,  technical  and  scientific 
Information  from  American  firms.  As  Mr. 
Hoover  points  out.  this  threat  "must  be  met 
within  our  democratic  tradition"  This 
means  plant  security,  employee  education 
and  reporting  of  pertinent  Information  to 
the  FBI. 

His  closing  paragraphs  stress  the  jKisltlve, 
however. 

"If  ever  there  was  a  time  for  creative  Ideas, 
for  the  vision  to  {penetrate  the  complexities 
of  a  turbulent  world,  for  the  Intelligence  to 
help  man  In  his  struggle  for  a  better  life, 
now  Is  the  time. 

"Buslne.ssmen  can  be  proud  of  the  mag- 
nificent Job  they  have  done  In  helping  to 
create  the  America  we  know  today.  They 
should  be  equally  proud  of  the  challenge  and 
opportunity  they  now  have  to  make  an  ever- 
better  nation  In  the  future — a  nation  which 
will  dedicate  the  gifts  of  a  talented  people 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  free  society,  where 
man  has  the  right  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 

"This  must  be  our  Nation's  destiny — and 
the  hope  of  you,  the  businessmen  of  Amer- 
ica." 

These  words  of  a  renowned  Federal  ofll- 
clal  are  certainly  a  statement  of  challenge 
to  the  rest  of  the  Federal  establishment  as 
It  considers  its  responsibilities  in  providing 
the  climate  In  which  research  and  discovery 
are  encouraged. 


1961^ 

An  employers'  organization  In  Oregon,  As- 
Mclated  Oregon  Indxistrles,  recently  endorsed 
uR  1707,  Introduced  by  CSongressman  Rich- 
jju)  L  RouDEBtJSH,  Republican,  of  Indiana. 
XhU  bill  would  protdblt  purchase  of  items 
of  foreign  manufacturers  using  Ulegally  ob- 
tained American  patents  In  producing  their 
products  I  certainly  Join  In  this  endorse- 
ment 

There  Is  more  to  be  done  of  course,  but 
tbU  Is  at  least  a  beginning. 

The  protection  of  patents  is  important. 
More  significant  U  the  fact  that,  after  174 
years.  Ill-considered  Federal  policies  are 
weakening  the  protection  that  the  patent 
laws  were  designed  to  achieve.  i 
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of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  peo- 
ple: Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representattves 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  House  of 
RepresentaUvee  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion, at  appropriate  International  forums  and 
by  such  means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to 
the  denial  of  the  rights  of  self-determina- 
tion for  the  peoples  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania,  and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  public 
opinion  to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration 
of  these  rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 


Sad  Anniversaries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22.  1964 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though subjected  to  alien  rule  for  cen- 
turies, the  peoples  of  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic— Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia— have  maintained 
their  dignity  and  their  identity. 

Durlrig  the  month  of  June,  Baltic- 
Americans  marked  sad  anniversaries  of 
two  events  that  took  place  more  than  20 
years  ago.  In  June  of  1940,  forces  of 
the  Soviet  Union  occupied  the  Baltic 
States,  and  in  June  1941,  the  Kremlin 
ordered  mass  deportations  of  the  Baltic 
people.  We  are  told  that  in  the  interim 
the  Communists  deported,  exiled,  or 
killed  more  than  25  percent  of  the  entire 
population  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  effective  way 
to  pay  our  respects  to  the  memory  of 
those  Baltic  peoples  who  have  suffered 
the  hardships  of  oppression,  and  I  can 
recommend  no  better  way  to  keep  alive 
the  hopes  of  their  countrymen  and  the 
endeavors  of  their  spokesmen  in  this 
country,  than  to  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  293  which 
Is  my  proposal  to  bring  the  forces  of 
world  public  opinion  to  bear  on  behalf 
of  the  restoration  of  the  rights  of  free- 
dom to  the  Baltic  peoples.  I  Include 
herewith  a  copy  of  House  Concurrent 
Re.solution  293 ; 

H.   Con     Re.s    293 

Whereas  the  subjection  ol  peopli-s  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rlKhts.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to 
the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  coopera- 
tion;  and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  sUitus  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  development;    and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia.  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  boon  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
St.;ites  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
pooples  for  self-determination  and  national 
independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  hlstxjrical.  cul- 
ttiral.  and   family   ties   between  the  people* 


Chairman  Joseph  McMurray,  of  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  Awarded  Hon- 
orary Degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Let- 
ters by  American  International  College, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    MASSACHVSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1964 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  McMurray,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
was  honored  by  American  International 
College  in  Springfield,  Mass..  during 
comencement  exercises  on  June  7  in 
Sprinfleld  Municipal  Auditorium.  Mr. 
McMurray,  who  was  named  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  on 
May  1.  1961,  was  awarded  an  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  humane  letters. 

A  native  of  New  York  City,  Chairman 
McMurray   is  a  graduate  of  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  College,  and  spent  3  years  doing 
graduate   work   in   economics   with   the 
graduate  faculty  at  the  new  school  of 
social  research  specializing  in  monetary 
and  banking  theory.    He  was  elected  to 
Phi   Beta  Kappa   and   Pi   Gamma   Mu, 
scholastic   honor   society.     He    became 
economic    counsel    to    the   U.S.    Senate 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  in  1945 
serving  until  1947  when  he  left  to  be- 
come administrative  assistant  to  Senator 
Robert  F.  Wagner.     Prom  1948  to  1954 
he  was  consultant  and  staff  director  for 
the  U.S.  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee     concerning     himself     with 
housing  legislation,  price,  rent  and  pro- 
duction control,  and  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  legLslation.    He  be- 
came executive  director  of  the  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority  in  August  1954 
serving  until  Januai-y  1955  when  he  left 
to  become  commissioner  of  housing  for 
the  State  of  New  York,  a  post  he  held 
until  1959  when  he  became  president  of 
Queensborough  Community  College. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  place  the  citation  accompanying 
Chairman  McMurray 's  honorary  degree 
with  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

Record: 

Joseph  P.  McMurray 

For  more  than  20  years,  you  have  been 
recognized  as  an  authority  In  the  diversified 
i.elds  of  banking,  education,  and  public 
housing.  Your  services  have  been  sought  by 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  mayor  of  the  great  city  of  N-w 


York,  and  even  by  the  President  of  our  coun- 
try, to  take  positions  of  authority  on  Im- 
portant,   specialized   committees 

You  have  earned  the  praise  of  your  fel- 
low Americans  as  a  prodigious  and  able 
worker,  dynamic  troubleshooter  and  public 
servant  devoted  to  high  standards  ol  good 
government. 

Recipient  of  honorary  degrees  from  sev- 
eral Institutions  of  higher  learning,  you  are 
now  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  where  you  serve  with  great  dis- 
tinction. We  are  Indeed  honored  to  have 
you  with  us  on  this  occasion. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
by  the  board  of  trustees  of  American  Inter- 
national College.  I  hereby  confer  upon  you 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters, 
honoris  causa,  with  all  of  the  rights,  honors. 
;!nd  privileges  pertaining  thereunto 

JOH.N-  F.  HiNES. 

President , 
American  Inte^natwnal  CoUegr 
Given   at  Sprlnr^fleld.   Mass     this   7th   day 
of  June  1964. 


Copper  Research 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF  massacht;setts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22,  1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  typical  of 
the  outstanding  contributions  now  being 
made  to  American  industry  and  Govern- 
ment by  the  engineers  and  scientists  in 
eastern  Massachusetts  is  the  research 
being  conducted  by  the  Ledgemont  Labo- 
ratory in  Lexington,  Mass.  The  labora  - 
tory  is  probably  the  most  modern  and 
well -equipped  facility  of  its  kind.  Its 
personnel  includes  65  members,  most  of 
these  were  recruited  from  educational 
institutions  in  the  area.  In  the  Sunday. 
June  21,  edition  of  the  Boston  Globe. 
Arther  Riley  describes  the  contribution 
of  the  Ledgemont  Laboratorj'  in  some  de- 
tail. Under  unanimous  consent.  I  in- 
clude his  fine  article  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

Science  in   Industry  :    Lexington   Lab 
Helping  Keep   Copper  in   Svppi.v 

(By  Arthur  Riley  I 

Lexington. — There's  gold  in  them  thar 
New  England  hills — and  copper,  too — but 
over  the  years,  sporadic  mining  operations 
have  proven  uneconomic. 

Yet  today,  a  Greater  Boston  laboratory 
in  this  town  will  have  a  marked  Influence 
on  the  use  of  copper  through  means  of  basic 
research  directed  toward  future  utilization 
of  this  Important  metal. 

On  a  lovely  eminence  on  Spring  Street, 
with  a  commanding  view  of  Cambridge 
against  the  backdrop  of  Boston's  skyline  pro- 
file, stands  the  onetime  home  of  Dr.  T  K 
"Tommy"  Richards,  for  11  years  physician 
general  to  Harvard  athletic  teams. 

Today  the  15-acre  estate  embraces  the 
Ledgemont  Laboratory  of  Kennecott  Copper 
Corp. — the  world's  large  producer  of  that 
mineral. 

This  laboratory  is  probably  the  most  mod- 
em and  best  equipped  of  Its  kind  devoted 
to  copper  research  actlvltes.  Dr.  Ewan 
Fletcher  Is  the  director  of  research.  He  was 
formerly  associated  with  MIT  and  Case  In- 
stitute. The  scientist  heads  a  staff  of  65. 
many  recruited  In  the  Greater  Boston  area. 

In  this  group  are  20  who  possess  Ph  D 's. 
many  others  on  the  M.S.  and  BB   levels,  and 
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the  remainder  with  highly  advanced  tech- 
nical training,  among  tiiem  metallurgists, 
physicist*  and  chemlstB 

The  laboratory,  operating  since  late  in 
1962.  pride*  Itaelf  on  lU  highly  aelectlv* 
library  and  unusual  pieces  of  research  ap- 
paratus. 

Said  Carl  O.  Llndqulst.  laboratory  man- 
ager: "The  emphasis  here  Is  on  metals  and 
alloys,  the  effort  Is  toward  greater  under- 
standing of  structures  and  properties  of 
nietalfl.  and  toward  a  further  understand- 
ing of  the  science  of  metals.  We  hope  even- 
tually to  become  one  of  the  lending  labo- 
ratories engaged  In  metals  research." 

OBSTACLES    MOUNT 

The  mining  of  copper  Is  an  expensive  en- 
deavor, and  the  entire  Industry  today  Is 
faced  with  a  rising  demand,  a  dwindling 
Bupply.  and  In  some  areas,  such  as  Chile, 
threatened  poUtlcnl  ch.-au^p  whlrh  could 
possibly  result  In  Insurmountiible  problems. 

This  year.  In  Chile.  Salvador  AUeiide.  an 
extreme  leftist  leader,  Is  seeking  the  Presi- 
dency and.  If  elected,  threatens  to  niitlonal- 
Ize  the  c<>pp>er  Industry. 

Even  the  Incumbent  President  of  the 
center-right  government.  Jorgl  Ale.«?sandrl. 
^•ho  cannot  succeed  himself,  Is  seoklng  great- 
er concessions  from  copper  priKlucers  In  that 
nation. 

Recently.  In  Santiago.  I-uls  Palaclos,  min- 
ister of  mines,  was  quoted  as  .saying  that 
the  Chilean  Government  was  seeitlni?  an  in- 
crease of  3  cents  a  pound  for  Its  copper. 
Under  locAl  law,  the  state  coulU  dictate  the 
prlca  of  native  copper. 

Price  Increases  can  affect  the  tndu.stry  by 
way  of  manufacturers  milking  substitutions. 
This  was  done  several  years  ago  when  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  copper  caused  Chevrolet  to 
find  substitutes  for  some  brass  and  bronze 
castings  It  had  been  using. 

Brass  and  bronze  are  copper  alloys  whlrh 
combine  copper  with  zinc  and  with  tin. 

SIXTEEN    POUNDS    PER    TON 

The  costliness  of  copper  mining  is  well 
Illustrated  by  the  statistical  figures  of  Ken- 
necotfs  Ray  Mines  division  at  Haydon.  Ariz  , 
where  It  Is  necessary  to  haul  and  dump  3 '4 
tons  erf  ore  and  waste  to  get  16  pounds  of 
copper. 

The  ore  In  this  open  pit  mine  averages 
only  eight-tenths  of  1  percent  recoverable 
copper — Just  16  pounds  of  copper  per  ton 
of  ore. 

And  for  every  ton  of  ore  recovered  from 
the  pit  there  are  2 '4  tons  of  additional  rock 
which  nilist  be  removed  Some  of  It.  con- 
taining small  amounts  of  copper.  Is  sent  U5 
"leach"  dumps  to  extract  some  of  the  copper 
by  leaching  with  water. 

However,  the  major  portion,  being  worth- 
less. Is  hauled  to  the  waste  dump. 

Ctixreiit  methods  of  producing  copf>er  from 
low  grade  ore  were  conceived  by  a  young 
engineer,  Daniel  C.  Jackllng.  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  when  high  grade  ore  dejxielta 
were  dwindling  and  the  demand  for  copper 
at  the  outfiet  of  the  new  electrical  age  was 
rapidly  increasing 

He  foetered  the  surface  method  i>f  using 
jx>wer  shovels  to  remove  surface  rock  luid  dig 
out  low  grade  ore.  He  als<j  included  the  new 
methods  of  metallurgical  extraction  and  the 
Improved  flotation  process  for  concentrating 
low  s;rade  material,  thereby  revolutionizing 
the  copper  mining  Industry  and  making 
available  vast  additional  reserves  tt)  meet 
growing  world  requirements. 

VIRTtJAI,  POWDER 

The  copper  recovery  method  calls  for  the 
grinding  and  pulverizing  of  the  ore  to  a  vir- 
tual powder,  then  to  the  noatlon  section 
where  chemical  agents  are  added  One  chem- 
ical creates  stable  bubbles  In  the  mixture, 
another  coats  the  mineral  particles  and 
cau.ses    them    to    adhere    to    the    bubbles. 

The  bubbles,  carrying  particles  of  mineral 


with  some  waste,  risk  to  the  top  ot  the  flota- 
tion cells  and  overflow  as  copper  concentrate 
containing  from  16  to  36  percent  copper. 

The  nonfloatlng  material  Is  called  "tail- 
ings" usually  disposed  ot  waste,  but,  at 
times,  some  recovery  Is  p>06slble. 

The  copper  concentrate  next  moves  to  a 
smelter  (lime  and  silica  are  added),  and  the 
resulting  mixture  Is  charged  Into  reverbatory 
furnaces  and  subjected  to  a  temperature  ot 
2.700*  P.  Chemical  reaction  occurs  In 
the  melted  mass,  .slag  forms  on  the  top 
and  Is  drawn  off.  The  copper  sinks  to  tlie 
bottom.  The  mass  Is  then  given  further  re- 
finement by  feeding  the  concentrate  Into  a 
converter  furnace  where  the  remaining  sul- 
fur is  burned  off  and  the  iron  oxidized  and 
removed   as  slag 

Ultimately  nothing  remains  but  mi^lten 
copper — about  98  percent  pure 

This  is  called  "blister  copper."  and  Is  ca.st 
Into  ancKles  on  an  anfKle  Ciustlng  wheel  It 
Is  sprayed  with  water  until  solid  then  cooled, 
lifted  out  by  crane,  and  starketl  for  shipment 
to  an  electrolytic  plant  In  B.iltimore 

MOl'NTAiN    UAT'l.CD    AWAT 

Keiinecott  copp>er  mines  Inrliide  four  Uir^^e 
open  pits  In  the  Western  U'sUed  .States  and 
one  underground  mine  In  Chile.  Tlie  open 
pit  mines  are  located  at  Blukjham  Canyon. 
Utah:  Santa  Rita,  N.  Mex  ;  Ray.  Ariz  .  and 
Ely.  Nev. 

Since  ma.ss-prcKiuctlon  mining  started  at 
Bingham  Canyon  In  1907,  the  company  has 
had  cut  down  and  hauled  away  an  entire 
movintiiln,  creating  an  open  pit  of  awesome 
proportions. 

The  vast  bowl  Ls  more  than  2  miles  acrofis 
and  contains  more  than  1.50  miles  of  railroad 
track. 

All  of  Manhattan,  from  the  Battery  to 
Wall  Street,  could  be  neatly  tucked  within 
its  depths,  including  a  few  skyscrapers  and 
upended   ocean   greyhound.s. 

It  woiild  appear  that  Lexington's  Ledge- 
mont  laboratory  holds  an  Important  key  to 
Kennecoit's  future  buslneas  horizon. 


President    Johnson    Believes    the    House 
Has  Earned  a  Breathing  Spell 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TTNNE.SSCK 

IN  1  UK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1984 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Ls  an 
element  of  good  news  f(;r  this  body  In 
Washington  correspondent  William  S. 
Whites  report  of  President  Johnson's 
plans  for  the  remainder  of  this  session 
of  Conpre.'vs. 

By  this  account,  the  Hou.se  is  to  get  a 
campalCTi-tlme  breathing  .spell.  In  recog- 
nition of  Its  productive  work  record.  I 
refer  correspondent  White's  column  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleaLrues,  and  place 
It  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recx>rd. 

The  article  from  the  Na.shvllle  Tennes- 
sean  follows: 

LB  J     Knows    What   He  s    Doing   and    Wht 
(By  William  S.   White) 

Washington. — President  Jolinson  Intends 
to  conduct  his  rei\J  camixugn  for  reelection 
from  the  White  House  and  not  the  political 
stump. 

More  specifically,  his  headquiuters  No.  1 
will  be  the  White  House  ri>se  garden.  To  it, 
he  Is  already  giving  a  new  celebrity  by  mak- 
ing It  the  arena  of  an  all  but  continuous 
Johnson-to-people     program    involving    the 


prees,  business,  labor,  farmers,  and  about 
every  other  section  of  the  American  society 
The  President  will,  of  course,  make  soma 
speeches  away  from  here  when  the  campaign 
heats  up.  And  it  may  be  that  when  the  fire 
bells  begin  to  ring  loudly  along  alxjut  Sep. 
tember  he  will  find  irresistible  the  temptation 
to  take  out  the  wagon  to  the  country  rather 
more  often  than  he  now  proposes  to  do. 

HIS  PLAN'S    FIRM 

As  of  now.  however,  his  plan  is  firm  to 
avoid  any  prolonged  absence  from  Washing- 
ton and  to  hold  down  these  out-of-town 
forays  to  an  average  of  perhafjs  one  a  week. 
More<n-er.  when  he  does  go  away  from  here 
he  will  speak  far  more  directly  for  hU  In- 
completed legislative  program  than  for  hlm- 
.•-ell  a.s  a  candidate. 

All  his  political  life -In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenui lives  and  again  In  the  Senate-— the 
Pre.'-ulent  has  always  "run  scared."  even  on 
tho  e  occasions  when  the  reasons  for  fright 
were  hard  for  onlookers  to  see  Habit  thus 
tempt^s  him  to  "run  scared"  again;  but  thia 
tunc   he   will   not   succumb  to  habit. 

Though  the  President  Is  much  too  c-autloui 
to  put  It  in  this  blunt  way.  the  simple  fact 
Is  that  every  form  of  pulse-feeler  available 
to  the  White  Hov^sc  says  what  he  will  not  say 
aloud  himself  Wliat  all  the  lndlcat<:>rs  say, 
over  and  o\er  and  rightly  or  wrongly.  Is  that 
his  problem  for  reelection  Is  far  smaller  than 
his  problem  in  jjersuading  Congress— and 
iv>t;ibly  the  Senate— to  pass  this  year  and 
not  next  his  huge  remaining  legislative  pro- 
(,:ram 

F'RE.SIDENT'S    PfRPOSE 

All  tlu.s  explains  his  ptirpose  t<i  keep  Con- 
gress here  all  through  December.  If  neces- 
sary, to  approve  at  minimum  these  things: 
civil  rights,  housing,  medicare  for  the  aged, 
the  bill  to  ease  the  economic  difficulties  of 
the  Appalachian  region,  the  larger,  omnibus 
iintlpoverty  complex  of  bills,  the  food  .stamp 
meiLRiire.  and  an  Increase  In  the  pay  of  Fed- 
eral officials,  to  many  of  whom  he  Ls  losing 
to  private  Industry. 

"Keeping  Congress  here"  in  practical  fact 
meaii.s  only  keeping  the  Senate  here  The 
I'resulent  Is  griing  to  get  about  all  he  wants 
through  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
no  great  sweat  about  it.  As  ha  sees  It.  the 
House  can  Informally  go  home  when  it  fin- 
ishes and  the  Senate  can  stay  on,  no  matter 
how  long. this  must  be,  to  conclude  Its  own 
work 

And.  as  he  further  reckons,  this  sort  of 
policy  will  do  no  great  harm  to  the  reeelec- 
tlon  of  a  Democratic  Congress.  The  House 
Members,  all  of  whom,  of  course,  are  up  this 
year,  will  still  get  away  In  plenty  of  time  to 
Utke  care  of  their  political  problems  at  home. 
Since  only  a  third  of  the  Senate  membership 
Is  up  anyhow,  there  Is  no  equivalent  reason 
for  this  chamber  to  get  out  of  Washington. 

A    BREATHING    SPELL 

Tlie  President,  himself  an  old  Senate  lead- 
er. Is  not  deeply  moved  by  the  pained  cries 
of  old  friends  and  colleagues  that  they  need 
a  breathing  Rp)ell.  He  Is  actually  less  sym- 
pathetic to  the  traditional  delays  In  that 
body  than  wius  his  late  predecessor.  John  P. 
Kenne<iy  And  if  It  becomes  necessary  he 
will  not  hesltiite  to  point  out  in  public  why 
the  Senate  must  stjiv  on  the  Job,  as  Mr  Ken- 
nedy was  never  quite  willing  to  do 

This  does  not  mean  that  Mr.  Johnson  will 
attack  the  Senate  It  only  means  he  knows 
that  famous  body  inside  out  and  is  perfectly 
prepared  to  go  to  bat  with  its  problems — in 
a  nice  way  but  also  a  very  firm  way.  No- 
body knows  better  how  to  evaluate  the  real 
performance  records — and  the  expense  ac- 
counts— of  a  traveling  salesman  than  a  man 
who  has  been  a  traveling  salesman  himself 
until  his  promotion  to  sales  manager. 

As  to  more  personal  matters.  Mr.  Johnson 
Is  amused  at  the  many  current  suggestions 
that  he  is  "overexposing  himself."  Whether 
he  Is  wise  or  not  In  making  himself  so  avail- 
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-hie  so  ofteB  to  bo  many,  one  thhag  Is  ab- 
pojutely  sure:  he  knows  what  he  Is  doing  and 
»by  he  Is  doing  It. 
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The  Need  for  an  All-Nuclear  Fleet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22.  1964 
Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  distinguished  writer,  An- 
thony Harrigan.  has  recently  contributed 
an  excellent  article  to  the  June  1964  edi- 
tion of  Navy  magazine.  In  this  article, 
Mr  Harrigan  demonstrates  that  the  suc- 
cess of  our  present  three  vessel  atomic 
naval  strike  force  has  proven  the  need 
for  an  all-nuclear  powered  fleet,  regard- 
less of  its  cost. 

Those  who  cannot  or  will  not  see  the 
Talue  of  an  aU -atomic  fleet  are  playing 
the  part  of  the  proverbial  ostrich.  They 
are  not  merely  burying  their  heads  in  the 
sand  their  heads  are  at  the  bottom  ol 
the  ocean,  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
sails  by.  ^i     t« 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to 
place  Mr.  Harrigan's  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

n«  NtJcrxAH  Task  Force;  ToMoaaows 

Skapowes  Todat 

(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 

In  creating  an  all-atomic  naval  strike 
force  consisting  of  the  carrier  U.S.S.  Enter- 
prisf.  ml.s.slle  cruiser  U.S.S.  Long  Beach,  and 
the  frigate  V£S.  Bainbruige.  the  Navy  is 
establishing  the  most  powerful,  fastest  mov- 
ing, longest  ranged  task  force  In  the  hl.sKiry 
of  seapower.  By  operating  as  a  group,  these 
revolutionary  vessels  should  demonstrate  to 
the  Nation  the  value  of  moving  the  entire 
fleet  Into  the  nuclear  age. 

Though  the  atomic  task  force  will  be 
formed  In  the  Mediterranean,  Its  operating 
aren  Is  unlimited  In  terms  of  the  capabilities 
ol  the  ships.  It  could  streak  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean  or  race  around  the  bulge  of  Africa 
to  deal  with  a  threat  in  the  waters  off  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Or  if  the  world  situa- 
tion developed  In  such  a  way  that  a  U.S. 
naval  presence  was  required  off  the  lower 
west  coast  of  South  America.  It  could  move 
to  that  global  area  without  a  train  of  tankers 
to  supply  fuel. 

MOBILITT  A  coco 

The  nuclear  tack  force  will  be,  first  of 
all,  a  demonstration  of  the  mobility  of  Amer- 
ican seapower.  This  advantage  enjoyed  by 
the  United  States  is  not  always  fully  appreci- 
ated. The  American  public  reads  ol  the  air- 
lift of  several  thousand  troojjs  to  a  remote 
nation.  But  the  public  is  not  always  aware 
that  the  airlift  is  simply  one  of  manixjwer 
and  light  arms.  A  powerful  punch  is  lack- 
ing, for  the  heavy  equipment  cannot  be  alr- 
lilted  in  sufficient  quantities  over  Inunense 
distances. 

But  the  nuclear  task  force  assemblylng  in 
the  Mediterranean  combines  high  speed  with 
a  full  range  of  attack  power.  An  airlift  has 
only  one  option:  to  put  troops  down  on  the 
ground  on  the  planned  landing  site  or  to  re- 
turn them  to  the  home  base.  But  the  na- 
tional power  can  be  applied  through  a  nu- 
clear task  force  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  at 
the  same  time  ualng  a  graduated  approach. 
This  means  that  the  task  force  can  show 
the  flag,  cruise  ofTshore  as  a  symbol  of  U.S. 


readiness,  hoyer  In  the  -rlclnlty  of  trouble 
for  a  lengthy  period,  or  launch  an  attack 
of  almost  any  dimension. 

In  Tlew  of  the  recent  Zanslbar  crisis,  It  Is 
Interesting  to  consider  what  the  ofllcUl  U.S. 
reaction  might  have  been  with  regard  to  that 
strategic  Indian  Ocean  Island  had  the  United 
States  possessed  a  nuclear  task  force  that 
could  have  brouight  Impressive  power  to  bear 
In  a  very  short  time  in  support  of  our  British 
allies. 

TISTIMONT  or  EXPKKTS 

Certainly,  there's  no  question  as  to  what 
nuclear  ships  can  do.  In  the  eyes  of  those 
who  have  exercised  actual  control  over  them. 

Vice  Adm.  John  T.  Hayward,  U.S.  Navy,  who 
was  a  task  group  commander  during  the 
Cuban  crisis,  stated  In  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary   of    the    Navy. 

■■EJitcrpTise   outperforms    every   carrier   in 

the    fleet." 

Capt  Eugene  P.  'Wilkinson,  former  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Long  Beach,  said  of 
this     warship: 

"The  first  propulsion  plant  performed  Just 
as  flawlessly  as  that  on  the  Nccutilus  and 
showed  many  advantages:  sustained  speed, 
fioxlblUty.  mobility  and  all  the  other  ad- 
vantageF." 

Capt  Vincent  P.  dePoix,  former  command- 
ing officer  of  the  Enterprise,  described  her  ca- 
pabilities thusly  in  the  antisubmarine  war- 
fare   arena: 

SINGLE  NUCLEAR  TEAM 

•■If  we  were  steaming  at  night  and  we 
had  a  subcontract,  the  standard  doctrine,  of 
course,  was  to  get  away  from  that  contact 
Ju.st  as  fast  ns  possible.  The  Enterprise  was 
able  to  accelerate  to  full  power  Just  by  turn- 
ing the  throttle  down  In  the  enclosed  operat- 
ing   station." 

Capt.  Raymond  E.  Peet,  commanding  offl- 
cer  of  the  Bainbridge.  summed  up  his  views 
of  a  nuclear  surface  ship  in  this  manner: 

■•Nuclear  power  does  an  awful  lot  for  a  de- 
stroyer. It  gives  us  a  new  dimension  really. 
Up  to  now  our  limit  has  been  fuel— Just  how 
far  wc  can  go  on  fuel.  That  Is  no  longer  a 
limit    with   the   Bainbridge." 

The  task  force  means  that  the  unique  ca- 
pabilities of  each  of  the  nuclear  surface 
types— carrier,  missile  cruiser  and  frigate — 
are  part  of  a  single  nuclear  team.  The 
heart  of  modern  naval  power,  the  submarine 
excepted,  is  wrapped  up  in  this  new  pack- 
age— air  striking  power,  antlair  and  anti- 
submarine defense. 

It  Is  not  enough  for  a  country  to  have 
sound  foreign  policies.  A  nation  must  pos- 
sess the  instrumentalities  for  applying  its 
policies  and  power  to  specific  situations. 
In  times  past,  one  of  the  biggest  drags  on 
elTecUve  utilization  of  the  Nation's  power 
was  the  logistics  problem — the  problem  of 
moving  fuel  for  warships.  The  new  nu- 
clear task  force  Is  free  of  that  requirement, 
and  the  ability  of  the  Nation  to  deal  with 
the  crises  that  arise  with  alarming  fre- 
quency these  days  has  been  materially  en- 
hanced by  the  new  task  force.  This  new 
group  is  a  cold  war  asset,  for  the  enemies 
of  freedom  have  nothing  to  match  Itr  They 
cannot  project  their  power  In  naval  form 
over  thousands  of  miles  with  unprecedented 
swiftness. 

THE    DETERMINANT 

As  we  survey  the  danger  spots  on  the 
world  scene,  it  Instantly  becomes  apparent 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  crisis 
situations  are  those  that  are  susceptible 
to  the  application  of  sea  power  not  only  as 
a  deterrent  but  as  a  determinant.  It  Is  for 
this  reason,  no  doubt,  that  Admiral  Cab- 
anler  chief  of  the  French  Naval  Staff,  re- 
cently declared  that  "the  ace  of  trumps, 
the  key  to  victory  could  very  well  lie  in 
the  clear  superiority  of  naval  and  naval 
air  tactics  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  adver- 
Baiiee." 


In  the  new  nuclear  task  force  created  by 
the  U.S.  Navy,  It  Is  accurate  to  state  that 
the  Nation  holds  three  very  Important  aces. 
This  task  group  could  well  be  the  means 
of  the  United  State*  achieving  signal  vic- 
tories in  the  cold  war,  simply  by  being  at 
a  danger  eone  first  with  the  most. 


Combined  Statement  of  Refipoat  Leaders 
of  Philadelphia  Concerninf  Racial 
Hannony 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^ES 

Monday,  June  22,  1964 
Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  leaders  of 
major  faiths  representing  2.2  million 
Christians  and  Jews  in  Greater  Philadel- 
phia have  signed  a  pledge  urging  racial 
amity.  For  the  first  time  in  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  area,  Roman  Catholic,  Pro- 
testant, and  Jewish  leaders  have  united 
in  a  common  cause  on  a  major  moral  and 
social  issue.  Many  of  the  leaders  haUed 
it  as  a  great  step — not  only  for  the  civil 
rights  movement  here,  but  for  the 
ecumenical  movement.  They  said  it 
proves  that  the  faiths— long  separated 
by  differences — can  work  together. 

The  Most  Reverend  John  J.  Krol, 
Archbishop  of  Philadelphia,  read  the 
statement  at  the  end  of  a  solemn  pontif- 
ical mass  in  the  Cathedral  of  Saints 
Peter  and  Paul  on  the  Parkway  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  mass  had  been  preceded  by 
a  dinner  for  the  signers  and  representa- 
tives of  the  religious  groups  supporting 
the  statement.  The  statement  makes 
clear  three  major  positions : 

First.  The  immorality  of  anyone  who 
discriminates  against  a  person  because 

of  his  race. 

Second.  The  duty  of  everyone  to  seek 
equal  rights,  and  the  moral  obligation 
for  others  to  help  in  that  quest. 

Third.  The  right  to  demonstrate  for 
equal  rights  as  long  as  the  demonstration 
is  orderly  and  within  the  quest  for  just 
laws. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  this  his- 
tory-making document,  I  am  inserting  It 
below.     I  believe  that  all  Members  wiU 
And  it  of  interest: 
COMBINED   Statement   of  Religious   Leaders 

OF    PHtLADELPHIA    CONCERNING    RACIAL    HaK- 
MONT 

Common  concern  over  the  deepening  of 
racial  unrest  and  misunderstanding  In  our 
communltv  Impels  all  religious  faiths  to 
speak  out  together  and  reaffirm  what  we  l>e- 
neve  in  conamon. 

All  men  have  the  same  Father,  Creator, 
and  Lord  of  life.  In  whose  image  all  have 
been  created,  whose  purpose  for  all  men  Is 
fullnc-'s  of  life.  From  this  springs  man's 
Inner  worth  and  personal  dignity,  both  now 
and  forever.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  every 
man  may  truly  be  called  "neighbor"  and 
■brother"  of  his  fellow  man.  whom  he  must 
therefore  Indeed  respect. 

Fven  though  human  t>elngs  differ  from 
one  another,  they  all  possess  certain  essen- 
tial common  qualities  and  are  Inclined  by 
their  nature  to  meet  each  other,  share  to- 
gether, and   grow  toward   perfection.     They 
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have  the  right  and  duty,  therefore,  to  live  In 
communion  with  one  another  Consequent- 
ly, racial  discrimination  can  In  no  way  be 
Justlfled.  It  l8  in  fact  Immoral  to  refuse 
to  associate  with  other  persons  solely  because 
of  race. 

The  constant  endeavor  of  the  religious 
faiths  Is  to  form  men  and  women  who  are 
aware  and  proud  of  their  own  Inner  worth 
and  dignity  and  to  encourage  them  to  be 
Increasingly  sensitive  and  responsive  to  the 
divine  presence  In  one  another. 

These  are  our  religious  convictions  con- 
cerning the  physical  and  spiritual  unity  of 
the  human  family.  They  are  in  accord  with 
the  clear  and  unambiguous  proposition  which 
is  at  the  heart  of  our  nation's  growth  and 
greatne.ss — "All  men  are  created   equal." 

Living  according  to  these  convictions  and 
working  OTjt  that  proposition  have  not  been 
easy.  Many,  overawed  by  the  complexity  of 
the  problems  Involved,  have  lost  heart  and 
have  lapsed  into  passive  acceptance.  This 
Is  not  the  vision  of  the  religious  faiths. 

We  call  first  for  prayer.  Let  each  religious 
community  Implore  Almighty  God  to  bestow 
His  gifts  of  unity  and  love  u{)on  us.  without 
which  there  can  be  no  real  harmony  among 
men. 

We  call  for  each  religious  community  to 
work  for  its  own  inner  conversion  and  the 
renewal  of  all  its  members.  This  does  not 
mean  turning  to  something  new  but  rather 
deepening  and  reaffirming  those  values  which 
are  truly  conservative  of  our  religious  and 
American  heritage.  This  alone  can  strike  at 
the  roots  of  racial  discord  and  serve  as  per- 
sonal motivation  for  all  to  labor  courageously 
for  the  elimination  of  the  social  and  economic 
Inequities  which  are  the  branches  of  racial 
disharmony. 

We  are  mournfully  aware  that  there  Is  no 
spectacular  panacea.  We  are.  however,  deepv- 
ly  confident  of  the  power  of  Justice  and 
charity  which  concern  themselves  with  hu- 
man beings,  with  living  men  and  women: 
here  is  the  love  of  God  reflected  in  men's 
dealings  with  one  another.  The  ordinary 
and  seemingly  insignificant  kindly  deeds  and 
gentle  courtesies  of  dally  life  are  the  signs 
that  men  love  their  neighbors  as  themselves 
for  God's  sake.  It  is  these  simple  acts,  mul- 
tiplied a  million  times  each  day,  which  most 
certainly  bring  the  healing  influence  of  the 
divine  presence  and  teachings  to  bear  upon 
the  disorders  and  injustices  which  afflict  ub. 
We  afflrm  and  foeter  the  spirit  of  emf>athy; 
putting  ourselves  in  one  another's  place,  try- 
ing to  feel  what  each  feels  in  the  circum- 
stajices  that  make  up  the  pattern  of  his  life. 
This  p>ower  of  sharing  in  the  hurt  of  one 
another  changes  charity  In  word  to  charity 
In  deed. 

We  most  earnestly  encourage  all  who  feel 
themselves  the  objects  of  injustice  not  to 
allow  this  feeling  to  grow  into  hatred  and 
bitterness.  This  is  truly  to  be  defeated.  We 
entreat  that  resentment  be  not  leveled 
against  whole  groups  of  persons  who  may 
not  bear  personal  resf>onslblllty  for  the  In- 
justices which  exist.  Our  trials  and  heart- 
aches can  in  God's  providence  lead  us  to 
deeper  inner  worth  and  personal  holiness. 

We  affirm  that  the  possession  of  rights  in- 
cludes likewise  the  duty  to  claim  these  rights, 
while  all  others  have  the  obligation  to  ac- 
knowledge and  support  those  claims.  The 
right  of  free  assembly  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances has  been  claimed  and  defended  from 
the  beginning  of  our  American  experiment. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  forcefully  afflrm 
that  the  manner  by  which  rights  are  claimed 
must  remain  within  the  framework  of  order 
and  Just  law. 

We  pray  for  the  wisdom  and  courage  to 
work  out  the  proper  and  delicate  balance 
which  must  here  exist  between  rights  and  re- 
sponsibiUtlee. 

We  glory  In  the  name  Philadelphia,  the 
City  of   Brotherly  Love.     In  this  as  In  all 


things  It  will  be  by  what  we  do  that  all  men 

shall  truly  know  us. 

Rabbi  Martin  Berkowltz.  President, 
Philadelphia  Board  of  R^ibbis;  Bishop 
Pred  Pierce  Corson,  President  erf  the 
World  Methodist  Council,  Resident 
Bishop  of  Philadelphia  Area  of  the 
Methodist  Church;  the  Right  Reverend 
Robert  L  DcWitt.  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Pennsylvania;  Rev  Samuel  E  Kldd. 
President.  Lutheran  Synixl  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania;  the  Mo.'st  Reverend  John 
J.  Krol,  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia; 
Rev.  Elizabeth  Miller.  Executive  Di- 
rector, Division  of  Christian  Social 
Concern.  American  Baptist  Conven- 
tion; Mr.  David  G.  Paul.  Clerk.  Phila- 
delphia yearly  meeting.  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Prlenda;  Dr.  Paul  SlinghoJT, 
Conference  Minister  of  Pennsylvania, 
Southeastern  Conference  United 
Church  of  Christ;  Rev  Dr  Clarence 
M.  Smith,  President  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Missionary  Bapti,st  C<jnvention; 
Rev.  Dr.  Prank  H.  Stroup,  Executive 
Secretary,  Presb>'tery  of  Philadelphia. 


The  Maine  Maritime  Academy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  G.  McINTIRE 

or    MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22,  1964 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
April-May  1964  Lssue  of  the  Maine  Mail- 
time  Academy's  Alumni  News  contains 
an  article  relative  to  the  100-percent 
placement  of  its  graduating  class.  We 
in  Maine  are  extremely  proud  of  our 
Maine  Maritime  Academy  in  Castine  and 
this  record  of  the  demand  for  its  grad- 
uates is  Indicative  of  the  high  standing 
In  which  this  school  is  held  by  those  who 
are  looking  for  graduate  deck  and  engi- 
neering officers. 

This  graduating  class  of  1964.  which 
was  the  21st  class  to  graduate  from  the 
Maine  Maritime  Academy,  Is  the  1st  one 
to  graduate  from  the  4 -year  program. 
Sixty-four  engineers  and  thirty  deck  offi- 
cers made  up  the  graduating  class. 

The  article  follows : 
Placement  Again  Tops  100  Percent 

Placement  aboard  US  -flag  merchant  ships 
for  the  class  of  1964  has  exceeded  100  per- 
cent. This  is  the  second  consecutive  class 
to  have  100  percent  Job  opportunities  upon 
graduation.  The  class  of  1962  (there  was  no 
graduation  In  1963)  also  found  unlimited  Job 
opportunities  with  various  American-flag 
vessels. 

The  Maine  Maritime  Academy,  through  Its 
placement  office,  extended  Invitations  to  all 
shipping  companies  and  unions  to  visit  the 
academy  and  discuss  employment  opportuni- 
ties with  the  graduating  midshipmen.  For 
the  first  time  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.. 
Master,  Mates  &  Pilots,  and  MEBA  from 
the  gulf  coast  Journeyed  to  Castine  to  seek 
mates  and  engineers. 

Employment  opportunities  for  the  30  deck 
officers  numbered  over  50.  with  6  going  to 
American  Export/Isbrandtsen;  8  with  Lykee 
Bros.;  2  with  Mathiasen  Industries;  2  with 
Gulf  OU;  a  with  American  Trading  &  Pro- 
duction; 1  with  MSTS  Atlantic;  2  with  Far- 
reU  Lines;  2  with  States  Marines/Isthmian; 
1  with  Socony  Mobil;  4  with  MMP  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Opportunities  far  exceeded  the  number  of 


engineering  graduates  again  this  year,  with 
some  130  positions  available  for  the  65  en«l. 
neers  desired  to  Join.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  11  engineers  are  obtaining  employ, 
ment  with  Lykee  Bros,  in  the  gulf,  another 
round-the-world  company  carrying  MMA 
grads  to  the  four  corners  of  the  globe 


The   Economic  Necessity   To  Disarm:  A 
Challenge  to  the  Old  Assumptions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN   1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22,  1964 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
ha.s  been  said  and  written  about  the  need 
to  convert  from  a  defense  economy  to  a 
peacetime  economy,  and,  in  fact,  I  have 
been  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  legislation 
to  establish  a  National  Economic  Con- 
version Commission,  which  would  call  for 
a  nationwide  study  and  consideration  of 
the  many  complex  problems  we  would 
face  In  such  a  changeover. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point,  I 
would  like  to  include  an  article  on  "The 
Economic  Necessity  To  Disarm:  A  Chal- 
lenge to  the  Old  Assumptions."  written 
by  Donna  Allen  of  Women  Strike  for 
Peace,  and  delivered  at  the  second  Inter- 
national Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Symposium  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  1964. 

The  article  follows: 
The    Economic    Necessity    To    Disarm:    A 
Challenge  to  thk  Old  Assumptions 

(By  Donna  Allen) 

The  economist*  of  disarmament  threaten 
dislocation,  depression,  and  disaster.  This 
dismal  picture,  called  the  problem  or 
sometimes  "the  risks,"  constitutes  part  I  of 
almost  every  writing  on  this  subject.  But 
the  flnal  blow  to  the  peacemaker  comes  with 
part  n,  called  the  benefits.  This  describes 
a  beautiful  peacetime  tomorrow  hanging 
upon  political  decisions  that  will  not  be 
made,  it  says,  by  this  or  any  foreseeable 
Congress.  To  the  sane  man,  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear extinction  appears  less  than  that  of 
depression  by  disarmament. 

Ten  percent  of  our  economy,  says  part  I 
(it  never  says  "only  10  percent"),  depends 
upon  defense  work.  Yet  the  dangers  of  dis- 
armament are  so  graphically  described  that 
the  other  90  percent  Is  persuaded  that  it, 
too,  Is  dependent  upon  defense  spending. 
Thus,  in  panic  reaction,  logic  Is  inhibited 
and  economic  realities  are  ignored. 

The  writers  in  this  field  have  been  say- 
ing for  years  that  the  release  of  6  mil- 
lion or  so  from  defense  work  could  cause  s 
depression — even  while  unemployment  was 
gradually  Increasing  to  at  least  6  million 
without  causing  economic  collapse  or  even 
much  alarm.  Furthermore,  many  continue 
to  speak  as  if  disarmament  would  occur  over- 
night even  while  they  are  estimating  a  10- 
to  15-year  period  of  disarmament — which 
would  release  only  half  a  million  people  » 
year,  less  than  the  net  number  of  new  Jobs 
created  each  year.  It  Is  time  to  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  economic  realities  of  life. 

The  customary  view  of  disarmament  eco- 
nomics is  based  upon  a  number  of  erroneous 
assumptions,  two  of  which  are  basic  and 
economic  and  two  of  which  are  consequential 
and  political.     TbU  paper  proposes  to  sub- 


adtute  a  new  set  of  assumptions  In  place 
3^  the  current  one«  In  the  belief  that  ths 
2ady  of  the  economics  of  disarmament  can- 
Jot  be  a  useful  guide  for  either  acUon  or 
^erstandlng  If  It  Is  based  on  wrong  as- 
«unptlons.  Por  example,  the  mistaken  as- 
-uHJptlon  that  the  economy  needs  arma- 
jobdH  or  It  win  collapse,  a  pessimistic  as- 
guniptlon  for  the  advocate  of  disarmament, 
juggests  no  reallsUc  political  or  economic 
iKjlutlons.  The  correct  assumption,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  economy  needs  dU- 
,nnament  or  It  wlU  collapse.  Is  an  optimistic 
view  for  public  support  of  disarmament;  and 
It  political  solution  is  Inherent  In  this  as- 
gumptlon. 

The  ide«  that  a  reduction  in  defense 
mending  can  cause  a  depression  as.-^umes  first 
that  the  economy  Is  rK)W  basically  sound  and 
will  remain  static  for  the  next  10  to  15  years. 
It  also  assumes  that  defense  spending  i.s  and 
bM  l)een  good  for  the  economy.  Both  as- 
iumptlons  are  wrong.  The  economy  la  al- 
ready in  deep  trouble  with  worse  to  come  In 
less  than  10  years;  and  the  defense  spending 
U  not  only  bad  for  the  economy  but  it  shares 
responsibUlty  for  the  steadUy  deteriorating 
economic   condition  of  the   postwar   years. 

Plowing  from  the  economic  assumptions 
are  two  political  assunnptions  which  must 
also  be  reversed.  It  Is  erroneous  to  assume 
that  political  forces,  and  thus  Uie  Congress, 
win  not  change  in  this  decade.  It  Is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  several  new  jxjlltical 
voices  will  be  heard:  unskilled  Negroes  who 
have  families  to  feed  and  are  now  in  rebel- 
lion; parents  of  Children  entering  the  labor 
market  and  seeking  a  useful  purpose  for 
their  lives;  and  a  community  distressed  at 
the  Jobless  roaming  the  streets  In  Idleness 
or  delinquency.  Congressmen  wlU  suddenly 
discover  that  the  billions  of  dollars  which 
were  added  to  the  defense  budget,  not  to  In- 
crease security  but  to  stimulate  the  economy, 
may  better  be  transferred  out  of  defense  to 
do  both.  Thus,  Instead  of  disarmament 
calling  forth  plans  for  an  alternative  use 
of  money,  as  the  dlsarmannent  economists 
assume  must  happen,  such  plans,  designed  to 
correct  our  economic  Uls,  will  require  and 
bring  forth  disarmament. 

With  these  two  political  and  practical  as- 
pects set  aside  until  later,  a  close  look  at 
the  two  economic  assumptions  is  In  order 
first.  Present  economic  conditions  and  the 
economic  effect  of  military  spending  will  be 
conFldered  together. 

1.  THE  REAL  PROBLEM  :   UKEMPLOYMENT 

If  a  person  thinks  of  production  or  profits, 
he  can  find  the  country  reasonably  or  im- 
mensely prosperous.  If  he  thinks  In  terms 
of  employment,  he  finds  It  In  deep  and  in- 
creasing trouble.  Yet  it  Is  In  terms  of  peo- 
ple that  we  must  measure  our  prosperity. 
Since  the  Pull  Employment  Act  of  1998,  this 
has  been  our  primary  national  economic  goal 
by  law  and  must  therefore  be  our  principal 
criterion  here  for  Judging  the  performance 
of  our  economic  sj-stem.  Tlie  first  emphasis 
of  disarmament  economists  has  been  the  fate 
of  people,  their  possible  dislocation  and 
hard.shlp,  and  this  remains  our  first  con- 
cern. Money  can  shift  to  other  inwstmcnts, 
the  factories  can  l>e  thrown  away  with  the 
mi.s.slles — or  given  away  as  they  were  after 
World  War  II;  It  Is  the  people  we  care  about. 
But  even  those  who  think  in  terms  of  profits 
and  production  must  acknowledge  that  we 
rl.sk  a  depression  If  we  continue  each  year  to 
fall  shorter  and  shorter  of  providing  full  em- 
ployment. 

This  Is  exactly  what  we  are  doing.  Unem- 
ployment has  risen  from  2.4  million  in  1947 
to  about  4  million  today,  by  the  official  count. 
Actual  unemplojmient  Is  at  least  6  million. 
Through  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  economy, 
the  percentage  of  unemployment  has  stead- 
ily Increased,  as  Is  shown  by  the  following: 
1951  53,  3  percent;  1955-57,  4  percent;  195&- 
60,  5  percent;  and  1961-63.  6  percent. 


If  nUlltary  spending  all  these  years  has 
been  good  for  the  economy,  it  la  not  proved  by 
the  major  VS.  criterion  for  a  healthy  econ- 
omy: full  employment.  But  If  the  rise  in 
unemployment  suggests,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  nUlltary  spending  Is  bad  for  the  econ- 
omy, we  should  consider  why  and  how  that 
may  be  so. 

A  healthy  economy  expands  fast  enough 
to  create  Jobs  for  both  those  displaced 
through  technological  change  and  for  the 
new  workers  entering  the  labor  market  due 
to  the  Increase  in  population.  This  was  still 
true,  although  at  a  slowing  pace,  during  the 
1950'6  when  an  average  of  2  million  new  Jobs 
were  created  each  year,  providing  employ- 
ment for  the  displaced,  who  averaged  1.3 
million  per  year,  and  for  700.000  of  the  ap- 
proximately 750.000  new  workers  entering 
the  labor  market  per  year. 

Unemployment  rises  If,  as  In  depressions, 
there  is  not  enough  technological  change. 
But  too  much  can  be  as  bad  as  too  little; 
rapid  technological  change  Is  fundamentally 
disruptive.  In  the  Unites  States,  progres- 
sively over  the  last  10  to  15  years,  we  have 
been  Buffering  unemplojinent  due  to  both 
causes  at  once. 

The  speed  at  which  technological  change 
occurs  is  controlled,  normally,  by  market 
forces.  When  labor  costs  rise  higher  than  the 
cost  of  Installing  machinery,  a  firm  will  sub- 
stitute machinery  for  manpower.  Thus,  both 
management  and  labor  can  affect  the  speed 
Of  technological  change. 

In  the  military  sector,  however,  normal 
cost  restraints  ire  not  at  work;  market  forces 
do  not  control  the  speed  of  technological 
change.  Cost-plus  contracts  and  a  psychol- 
ogy that  says  that  any  cost  or  effort  In  the 
defense  sector  Is  worth  It  have  enabled  de- 
fense contractors  to  automate  where  compe- 
tition and  cost  limitations  would  not  nor- 
mally have  permitted  them  to  do  so.  But 
this  handsomely  financed  automation  In  the 
defense  Industries  cannot  create  the  addi- 
tional new  Joljs  that  technological  change  can 
and  does  In  the  civilian  economy  under  nor- 
mal circumstances.  It  can  neither  take  care 
of  Its  own  displaced  nor  create  new  Jobs  for 
the  growing  population. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  technology  devel- 
oi>ed  In  the  military  industries  spills  over 
Into  civilian  use.  Some  say  the  spillover  Is 
limited,  and  others  say  the  limitations  have 
been  exaggerated.  Some  say  the  technology 
m  military  industry  Is  so  far  ahead  of  civilian 
industry  that  the  latter  can't  use  it — or  would 
have  to  spend  years  trying  to  catch  up  In 
order  to  make  use  of  the  new  devices — even 
If  It  Is  offered. 

But  there  Is  a  much  more  serious  and  effec- 
tive limitation  on  the  value  to  civilian  In- 
dustry of  defense-develof)ed  technology  than 
the  possible  inapplicability  of  missile  tech- 
nology to  human  needs.  Even  If  we  could 
assume  that  all  of  the  technology  developed 
In  the  military  sector  had  civilian  applica- 
tion, civilian  Industry  and  even  the  govern- 
ment nonmllitary  sector  are  prevented  from 
u.sing  It  because  the  military  has  drained  off 
the  scientists,  engineers  and  those  like  pro- 
gramers  with  specialized  skills  who  are 
needed  to  put  It  into  effect.  Approximately 
75  percent  of  all  the  engineers  and  Bcientlsts 
entering  research  and  development  work  in 
the  past  8  years  have  gone  Into  federally 
supported  research,  according  to  the  Com- 
merce Department.  By  and  large,  only  the 
oligarchic  and  the  basic  Industries  can  afford 
to  compete  with  the  military  for  these  scarce 
individuals. 

In  his  economic  message  to  Congress  last 
January,  President  Kennedy  stated,  "The  de- 
fense, space  and  atomic  energy  activities  of 
the  country  absorb  about  two-thirds  of  the 
trained  people  available  for  exploring  our 
scientific  and  technical  frontiers."  He  ac- 
knowledged that  "we  have  paid  a  price  by 
sharply  limiting  the  scarce  scientific  and 
engineering  resources  available  to  the  civilian 


sectors  of  the  economy."  He  then  outlined 
a  six-point  program  "to  encourage  clvUian 
research  and  development  and  to  make  the 
byproducts  of  military  and  space  research 
easUy  accessible  to  civilian  Industry."  Three 
months  later,  the  public  press  wrote  the 
obituary  for  this  program;  the  New  York 
Times  observed,  "Government  officials  believe 
that  the  monetary  and  personnel  demands 
of  Government-supported  research  are  re- 
stricting the  growth  of  privately  flxianced  re- 
search. •  •  •  We  hear  all  the  time",  one 
official  commented,  'of  an  Industry  hiring 
young  Ph.  D.'s  at,  say.  $12,000  a  year  to  work 
on  Government  cost-plus-fixed  fee  research 
contacts  and  complaining  that  It  could  not 
afford  to  pay  such  salaries  for  its  own  re- 
search aimed  at  development  of  new  com- 
mercial products.'  " 

The  introduction  of  a  bill  by  Senator 
Philip  Hart  (S.  2298)  also  recognizes  the 
need  to  bridge  the  technological  gap  be- 
tween defense  and  civilian  Industries.  Tes- 
tifying with  reference  to  that  bill.  Dr.  Jerome 
Welsner,  speaking  as  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology,  said,  "New  In- 
dustries and  new  products  are  primarily  the 
responsibility  of  the  private  sector  of  our 
society,  •  •  •  we  should  Insure  that  an 
ample  supply  of  technical  manpower  Is  avail- 
able to  private  Industry.  •  •  •  If  we  faU 
to  do  so,  we  shall  fall  to  enrich  our  tech- 
nology with  the  new  Ideas  which  lead  to 
new  and  better  goals." 

Nevertheless,  the  civilian  sector's  shortage 
of  professional  and  technically  trained  peo- 
ple not  only  restricts  growth  but  It  even 
places  a  sharp  limitation  on  efforts  to  solve 
the  unemploj-ment  problem  through  an  In- 
crease m  either  public  or  private  spending. 
The  unemployment  figures,  when  based  on 
years  of  education  completed,  show  that  men 
who  have  had  16  or  more  years  of  educa- 
tion have  an  unemplojTnent  rate  of  only  1.4 
percent.  These  are  the  professionals  such 
as  scientists  and  engineers,  and  many  tech- 
nicians. Such  a  low  vmemplojmient  figure 
can  be  little  more  than  "frlctlonal"  unem- 
ployment— that  is,  the  temporary  unemploy- 
ment of  those  who  are  moving  from  one  Job 
to  another.  If  75  percent  of  all  workers  na- 
tionally are  production  workers  (which  In- 
clude skilled  and  unskilled)  and  25  percent 
are  nonproductlon  workers  (that  Is,  profes- 
sional, technical,  and  clerical) ,  an  effort  to 
put  some  of  the  unemployed  back  to  work 
by  private  spending,  as  through  a  tax  cut, 
would  require,  for  every  75  production  work- 
ers rehired,  25  professional,  technical,  and 
clerical  workers,  on  the  average.  Thus,  If  the 
tax  cut.  or  private  spending  Increase,  were  to 
rehire  750.0(X)  unemployed  production  work- 
ers— and  the  tax  cut  advocates  hoi>e  to  re- 
employ three  times  that  figure — It  would  also  • 
have  to  hire  about  250,000  nonproductlon 
workers.  At  this  rate,  we  would  exhaust  the 
supply  of  professional  workers  (male  college 
graduates  unemployed  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently numbered  only  75.000  In  1962)  before 
we  had  very  many  of  the  unemployed  back 
in  Jobs. 

Nor  Is  the  prospect  for  the  future  an  en- 
couraging one^-short  of  disarmament.  Dr. 
Caryl  P.  Hasklns,  president  of  Carnegie  In- 
stitution says  training  the  number  of  gradu- 
ate students  needed  in  the  next  decade  to 
the  doctoral  degree  status  In  the  physical, 
engineering,  and  mathematical  sciences 
would  require  the  services  of  40  percent  of 
the  scientists  now  active  in  research.  If,  as 
President  Kennedy  reported,  two-thirds  of 
these  Individuals  are  In  defense,  space,  and 
atomic  energy,  the  source  of  these  teachers. 
If  we  are  to  have  them  at  all,  becomes 
obvious. 

Consider  the  extent  to  which  defense  In- 
dustries use  nonproductlon  workers,  com- 
pared with  the  national  average  of  25  per- 
cent of  the  work  force.  The  following  figures 
also  indicate  the  rate  at  which  the  drain  of 
specialized  skills  from  the  civilian  economy 
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has  been  talcing  place  over  the  years.  In  the 
aircraft  Industry,  90  i>€rcent  of  which  la  de- 
voted to  defense  work,  nonproductlon 
workers  accounted  for  26  percent  of  the  total 
work  force  from  1947  to  1963.  but  by  l©e2 
they  accounted  for  46  percent  of  total  em- 
ployment In  that  Industry.  In  the  ordnance 
industry,  almost  entirely  military,  nonpro- 
ductlon workers  accounted  for  15  percent  of 
the  labor  force  during  World  War  II.  25  per- 
cent during  the  Korean  war.  and  reflecting 
the  shift  from  artillery,  tanks,  small  arms, 
and  ammunition  to  missiles,  more  than  55 
percent  today.  In  the  communications 
equipment  Industry.  60  percent  of  whose  out- 
put is  for  the  military,  nonproductlon  workers 
rose  from  about  a  fourth  of  all  workers  In 
1953  to  about  48  percent  today. 

Obviously  one  would  not  increase  sj^end- 
Ing  in  the  ordnance  industry  if  he  desired  to 
create  Jobs  for  the  unemployed.  For  every 
45.000  unemployed  production  workers  this 
Industry  hired,  55.000  professional,  technical, 
and  clerical  workers  would  have  to  be  found. 

Government  spending  that  tightens  the 
market  for  and  boosts  the  salaries  of  workers 
who  are  In  short  supply  draws  money  as  well 
as  brains  away  from  other  more  crucial  use. 
Much  of  this  additional  Income,  in  fact,  will 
not  be  spent  at  all  but  will  be  saved.  Total 
demand  and  thus  the  number  of  Jobs  are 
directly  affected  by  any  marked  shift  of  In- 
come from  consumers  to  savers.  A  year  ago 
the  President  reported  to  the  Nation,  "Our 
economy  has  been  falling  short  of  Its  pro- 
ductive potential  for  more  than  5  years  be- 
cause total  demand  for  goods  and  services  by 
consumers  and  business  firms  has  been  In- 
sufficient to  keep  the  economy  operating  at 
capacity."  Despite  the  Increase  in  profits 
and  production  in  the  recovery  yeur  of  1963, 
the  statement  continues  to  be  true.  Income 
shifts  rapidly  when  wages  lag  and  profits  rise 
at  an  accelerated  pace,  as  has  been  the  case 
during  recent  years.  At  such  times  the  Gov- 
ernment seeks  means,  usually,  by  its  fiscal 
policies,  to  redress  the  imbalance.  It  spends 
In  ways  that  help  strengthen  demand  so  as  to 
avoid  a  downward  spiral  of  cutbacks  in  pro- 
duction and  cutbacks  in  employment.  The 
economic  effect  of  $20  to  $30  billion  of  Fed- 
eral spending  on  defense  contracts  however, 
runs  counter  to  this  effort  because  of  the 
high  salary,  high  profit  nature  of  the  defense 
Industry.  Too  much  of  this  money  goes  into 
savings  where  it  is  remaining  idle  for  lack  of 
Bufllcient  demand  to  call  for  its  Investment 
or,  where  there  is  demand,  for  lack  of  scien- 
tific personnel  to  direct  additional  invest- 
ment. Even  though  the  billions  in  defense 
contracts  are  but  5  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  spending,  they  are  crucial  to  the  econ- 
omy because  they  are  a  very  large  part  of 
Federal  spending  and  therefore  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  fiscal  policy  weapon 
against  unemployment  and  the  malclistrlbu- 
tlon  of  income  which  Is  one  of  it."s  causes 

The  absence  of  a  strong  market  to  stimu- 
late investment  and  expansion  continues  to 
put  smaller  firms  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage. "In  recent  periods,"  President  Ken- 
nedy pointed  out  last  January,  "business  as  a 
whole  has  not  been  starved  fo  financial  ac- 
commodation. But  global  totals  mask  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  small  or  rapidly  grow- 
ing businesses  are  handicapped  by  shortage 
of  investible  funds."  The  prosperity  of  the 
defense  giants  does  not  help. 

Thus,  while  part  of  the  economy  is  starved 
for  funds  and  trained  personnel  to  realize 
Its  expansionary  possibilities  and  while  the 
other  part  grows  still  more  efficient,  rich,  and 
monopolistic,  trouble  builds  up  for  the  econ- 
omy. During  Its  10-15  years'  carte  blanche 
for  automation,  the  military  sector  has  spilled 
over  Its  technologically  displaced  Into  the 
civilian  economy  but  not  its  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  technicians.  The  political  effects 
are  inevitable  and  unavoidable. 

n.    THE    NEW    POLITICS    AS    CATALY.ST 

The  assumption  that  Congress  would  not 
change,  which  accounts  for  the  pessimism  In 


the  disarmament  economists'  writings,  was 
based  upon  the  belief  that  economic  condi- 
tions would  not  change  and  that  the  prop 
to  the  economy  offered  by  defense  spending 
would  have  to  be  fought  back  every  Inch  of 
the  way  by  moral  persuasion.  Not  only  are 
the  economic  facts  different  but  several  cur- 
rent developments  will  accentuate  the  politi- 
cal reaction  to  them.  First,  tl.e  Negro  la  In 
revolt  against  being  ignored,  discriminated 
against.  Jobless,  and  voteless.  Second,  we 
are  faced  with  unprecedented  numbers  of 
young  people  entering  the  Job  market.  Add 
these  accidental  historical  factors  to  the  eco- 
nomic situation  and  you  have  ins  ait  politics 
in  the  stirring.  Both  of  these  groups  are  pre- 
dominantly unskilled  and  therefore  the  most 
unemployable.  At  the  present  time  both 
unskilled  Negro  males  and  teenagers  have  2 
to  3  times  the  unemployment  rate  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Yet,  those  displaced  by 
technological  change,  who  averaged  a  little 
over  a  million  per  year  during  the  1950's,  al- 
ready number  about  2  million  per  year;  and 
it  is  said  that  automation  h.vs  scarcely  be- 
gun. Last  year  saw  at  least  half  a  dozen  con- 
ferences, regional  and  national,  on  the  prob- 
lems of  automation,  unemployment,  and 
poverty. 

Until  now,  the  unskilled  unemployed  have 
been  largely  without  pollticiil  voice.  But  this 
is  changing  rapidly.  The  march  on  Wash- 
ington last  August  28  emphasized  Jobs  as 
well  as  freedom.  Beginning  with  the  Negro 
who  bears  an  imeqiial  share  of  the  unemploy- 
ment, new  allnements  of  the  unemployed 
are  In  the  making.  Even  now,  marches  of 
the  unemployed  are  going  on  or  are  in  the 
planning  sUge.  The  Negro  realizes  that  Job 
discrimination  is  almost  unbeatable  unless 
there  are  enough  Jobs  for  both  white  and 
black.  As  the  displaced  grow  In  number  each 
year,  white  workers  will  find  themselves  on 
the  streets  as  fully  as  are  black  workers,  and 
the  combination  of  forces  which  then  devel- 
ops will  be  respected  by  Congress  and  com- 
munity alike. 

Hardly  less  startling  is  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  young  people  due  to  the  Increase 
in  the  birth  rate  during  and  after  World  War 
II.  Compared  to  the  decade  of  the  1960'8 
when  only  19  million  young  people  entered 
the  labor  market,  the  1960s  will  see  26  mil- 
lion seeking  work  for  the  first  time.  In  1960, 
over  2  million  new  young  workers  came  into 
the  labor  force;  In  1965  there  will  be  over 
2.5  million;  by  1970,  the  figure  will  have  risen 
to  3  million  per  year. 

These  workers  are  both  inexperienced  and, 
for  the  most  i>art,  unskilled.  But  they  will 
become  a  political  force  both  directly  and  in- 
directly. In  June  of  1963,  a  peak  employ- 
ment month,  40  percent  of  the  2.700,000  teen- 
agers who  had  started  to  look  for  work  in 
April,  May,  or  June,  were  still  unemployed. 
One-third  of  the  imemployed  teenagers  are 
Negro,  and  these  young  people  are  becoming 
politically  influential  by  supplying  mucii  of 
the  leadership  for  the  voter  registration 
drives  and  organizational  help  for  the  un- 
employed marches. 

In  addition,  although  most  of  these  young 
people  are  voteless,  their  parents  are  not. 
Unless  Jobs  are  available  for  this  growing 
army  of  young  people,  the  parents  will  begin 
to  share  the  despair  felt  by  the  children  they 
have  prepared  for  an  Independent  and  useful 
life  but  who  cannot  find  work.  Parents 
whose  children  stay  on  at  home  for  lack  of 
steady,  adequately  paid  work  will  begin  to 
demand  Government  action  to  create  Jobs. 

Nor  will  the  effect  of  the  unemployed  end 
there.  The  community  itself  will  register  Its 
distress  over  the  unemployed  roaming  the 
strfcets  in  Idleness  or  delinquency.  Dr.  James 
Conant,  former  president  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, reporting  on  the  "social  dynamite" 
of  youth  unemployment,  found,  for  example, 
that  In  one  slum  area  of  126,000  people,  most- 
ly Negro,  roughly  70  percent  of  the  boya  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  16  and  31  were  out 
of  school  and  unemployed.     Street  gangs,  de- 


linquency, and  crime  have  already  become  a 
major  problem  In  many  of  the  Nation's  clttea. 
Both  as  Individual  voters  and  through  the 
various  community  agencies,  public  and  prl- 
vate,  the  community's  demand  for  action  will 
t>e  heard  clearly  by  the  Congress. 

As  the  pressures  Increase,  Congrcs-smen  will 
find  It  their  highest,  most  patriotic  duty  to 
do  8<imethlng  for  the  unemployed  in  their 
districts.  The  intellectual  exercise  of  deter- 
mining what  social  or  public  services  are 
needed  by  an  affluent  soclet>  will  give  way 
to  the  simple  question:  How  to  create  Jobs 
for  the  unemployed?  Prom  among  the  vari- 
ous social  needs  such  as  housing,  highways, 
and  schools,  priority  will  be  given  on  the 
basis  of  what  kind  of  spending  will  provide 
the  most  Jobs  per  million,  or  billion,  dollars. 
Disarmament  will  follow  because  the  money 
to  finance  the  spending  needed  for  full,  or 
fuller,  employment  Is  available  except  In  the 
defense  budget.  Congressmen  will  find  that 
economic  security  Is  more  essential  to  the 
Nation  than  military  security  and  will  raise 
question  In  public  debate,  as  one  already  has, 
about  the  wisdom  of  "unsurpassed  military 
power  In  combination  with  areas  of  grave 
economic  weakness  " 

Thus  the  fourth  assumption  of  those  who 
write  on  the  economics  of  disarmament — 
that  disarmament  will  come  first — is  also  an 
unrealistic  assumption.  Barring  a  nuclear 
accident  of  horrifying  proportions  or  the  Im- 
minence of  unilateral  disarmament  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  negotiation  of  a  disarma- 
ment agreement  is  further  off  than  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  necessity  to  create  Jobs 
for  the  uftemployed. 

III.   THE  REAL  BENEFIT 

Measures  to  correct  the  economic  difBcul- 
tles  of  the  country  may  be  of  three  kinds,  and 
they  will  not  necessarily  be  the  same  plana 
which  the  disarmament  economists  list  as 
alternative  ways  of  spending  the  defense 
money.  First  will  be  the  effort  to  spend  In 
ways  that  will  create  the  maximum  number 
of  Jobs  and  employ  the  greatest  proportion 
of  unskilled  workers.  Second  must  be  the 
educational  effort  designed  to  Increase  the 
supply  of  the  needed  but  scarce  skills  of 
scientists,  technicians,  engineers,  and  other 
professionals  necessary  both  to  implement 
the  Job-creating  programs  and  to  permit 
smaller  firms  to  expand  through  technologi- 
cal change  as  they  normally  can  and  should 
do.  And  third,  relaxation  of  cold  war  ten- 
sions will  be  required  by  the  economic  neces- 
sity to  expand  trade  with  the  nations  now 
on  the  prohibited  list  and  to  hasten  the  in- 
dustrialization of  the  underdeveloi>ed  coun- 
tries so  that  they,  too,  may  provide  markets 
for  American  goods.  It  wllk  be  recognized 
that  because  of  its  productive  potential, 
American  Industry  will  soon  run  out  of  do- 
mestic markets,  even  given  a  better  income 
distribution  among  Americans,  and  other 
markets  will  be  necessary  if  we  are  to  keep 
all  Americans  working 

The  evidence  Is  already  on  hand  to  Indicate 
that  under  the  economic  and  political  neces- 
sities of  these  times  and  of  those  Just  over 
the  hortzon.  Congress  will  plan  first  and  then 
disarm  to  finance  the  plan  and  to  make  it 
workable.  In  sight  are  signs  that  this  proe- 
ess  has  already  begun.  It  has  been  recog- 
nized that  the  money  to  finance  a  move 
t(}ward  fuller  employment  cannot  be  secured 
by  a  tax  Increase;  on  the  contrary,  a  tax  cut 
Is  profKjeed  as  a  means  of  returning  money 
to  the  public  with  the  goal  of  stimulating 
greater  spending  In  order  to  create  new  Jobs. 
There  Is  still  Inadequate  recognition  that  in- 
creasing the  national  debt  Ls  not  a  pnasslble 
source  of  Income  to  finance  Jobmaklng  In 
the  proportions  It  will  be  needed.  Implicit 
In  the  efforts  of  President  Johnson  to  out 
waste  from  the  Federal  budget  Is  recognition 
that  deficit  financing  has  rigid  limitations. 
It  Is  evident  that  he  recognizes  that  the  moat 
promising  source  erf  Job-creating  money  U 
the  defense  budget  when  he  links  the  pro- 
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grams  he  says  are  needed  economically  to  ttoe 
military  cutbacks. 

Simple  political  pressure  wUl  dictate  the 
first  economic  corrective  effort:  to  apend 
where  the  greatest  number  at  Jobs  wlU  result. 
When  the  unskilled  unemployed  begin  to 
complain  that  the  $20,000  a  year  In  tax 
money  that  la  being  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  a  Blngle  electronics  engineer 
to  build  more  missiles  could  provide  Jobs  for 
four  of  the  unemployed  at  $5,000  per  year. 
Congressmen  will  begin  to  examine  more 
carefully  the  labor  intensity  at  \'arious  typee 
of  spending.  They  will  find  that  each  billion 
paid  out  to  defense  contractors  employs  only 
about  85.000  workers  (including  relatively 
few  unskilled  workers)  compared  to  the 
100,000  who.  according  to  a  Labor  Depart- 
ment study,  are  employed  per  billion  dollars 
spent  on  public  construction  of  schools, 
highways,  and  Federal  office  buildings. 

A  National  Planning  Association  Business 
Committee  report,  "The  Scope  and  Financ- 
ing of  Urban  Renewal  and  Development," 
advertises  115,000  Jobs  per  billion  dollars  as 
the  particular  value  of  spending  on  this  so- 
cial need  and  comments  as  follows:  "Urban 
renewal  will  require  more  labor  input  than 
almost  any  other  expenditure  of  equivalent 
size.  To  be  sure,  a  considerable  increase  in 
labor  productivity  In  this  sector  must  be  en- 
visaged during  the  next  two  decades,  but  ex- 
penditures for  urban  renewal  will  remain 
highly  labor-intensive.  Moreover,  the  type 
of  labor  needed  will  always  include  a  high 
proportion  of  nmle  workers  of  relatively  low 
skills.  This  Is  the  very  type  of  labor  for 
which  employment  opportunities.  alre«dy  a 
serious  problem,  will  be  increaslngh  scuTce 
in  the  future." 

With  a  rare  bit  of  realism  for  these  times, 
the  report  suggests,  on  another  page.  'About 
the  only  way  In  which  such  a  large  shift  of 
resources  could  come  about  during  the  com- 
ing decade  would  be  for  defense  expendi- 
tures •  •  •  to  decline  drastically  "  Like  its 
specialized  personnel,  the  defense  sector's 
money  Is  also  needed. 

In  only  one  category  of  spending  is  there  a 
greater  number  of  workers  employed,  and  It 
Is  in  the  military  sector.     The  Armed  Forces 
keep    more  or   less   employed    and    receiving 
some  Income  well  over  150,000  Americans  for 
each   billion   dollars   spent.     Without   ques- 
tion. It  would  be  difficult  to  match  the  record 
of   the   Armed   Forces,    even    assuming    that 
the    Blmiiltaneous    freeing    of    defense-em- 
ployed scientists,  engineers  and  technicians 
would    enable    private    industry    to    expand 
enough    eventually    to    create    2    million    or 
more  (the  Army  would  not  be  cut  out  com- 
pletely)   additional  Jobs  for  those  added,  at 
least  temporarily,  to  the  unemployed  ranks 
through    military    discharge.     Although    no 
one  seriously  proposes  that  we  keep  an  army 
In  order  to  solve   the  unemplo5rment  prob- 
lem,  such   civilian   versions   of   an    army    as 
the  CCC  and  WPA  of  the  thirties  may  return 
to  the  scene  If  the  need  Is  great  enough.     Or, 
Uiklng  a  leaf  from  some  ciu-rent  labor  con- 
tracts   where   automation    has   brought   dis- 
placement, attrition  could  be  allowed  to  dis- 
band the  Armed  Forces  gradually.     Continu- 
ing  Income  imtU  other   Jobe   were  found  U 
little  different,  except  in  amount,  from  un- 
employment  compensation,    a    well-accepted 
principle.     Or    the    Armed    Forces    could    be 
discharged  and  the  money  used   to  supple- 
ment State  unemployment  benefits   (as  was 
done  for  those  discharged   after  World  War 
II)    and  to  continue  Indefinitely  for  all  un- 
employed  workers  until   the   new   Jobs   were 
Treated  and  filled   by  them 

The  current  effort  to  expwind  employment 
by  means  of  a  tax  cut  presumably  would 
create  Jobs  In  the  same  proportions  which 
money  currently  spent  does  so — about  120,000 
workers  per  billion  dollars  spent,  with  the 
secondary      spending      (multiplier)       effects 


counted  In.  However,  it  Is  not  known  how 
much  at  tixe  tax  cut  will  be  spent  by  those 
receiving  the  refunds  and  how  much  would 
merely  be  added  to  their  aavlnga  accounts. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  without  $162  bU- 
Uon  tax  cut,  2  million  unemployed  will  find 
Jobs  by  1966 — ^less  than  the  number  erf  work- 
ers who  will  have  been  added  to  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed  by  that  year,  at  our  pre6- 
ent  rate  of  creating  new  Jobs.  One  effect  of 
the  tax  cut  Is  certain.  Reducing  tax  rev- 
enues to  the  Government  by  $11. 2  billion 
will  create  additional  pressure  on  the  defense 
budget  as  Congress  looks  for  the  money  to 
finance  further  efforts  to  employ  the  millions 
who  still  remain  unemployed. 

The   second   area  of   effort   to  correct   the 
economic  trouble  In  the  Nation  strikes  even 
more  directly  at  tlie  bad  effects  of  military 
spending  on  the  economy.     This  area  is  edu- 
cation.    Releasing  the  defense-employed  sci- 
entists and  other  technical  personnel  to  serve 
as  teachers  will  begin  the  long  overdue  addi- 
tions to  the  Inadequate  supply,  while  It  frees 
some  also  for  civilian  industry's  technologi- 
cal  change  and   expan.sion       More  than  the 
present  tvpc  of  retraining  bill  Is  required  if 
we  are  to  correct  the  structural  Imbalance 
of     the     unemployed;     displaced     unskilled 
workers  cannot  fill  the  job  vacancies  for  sci- 
entists, engineers,  or   programmers.     Rather, 
we    need    an    education    bill    similar    to   the 
GI   education   bill    following   World   War    11 
which    provided    subsistence,    family    allow- 
ances, and   tuition,  but  one   that  would   be 
for  any  person  who  wishes  to  advance  him- 
self further  up  the  scale.     Permitting  move- 
ment at  all  levels  would  create  openings  for 
the    lea^t   skilled   workers.     Those    who   did 
not  finish  college  may  go  back  and  get  their 
degrees;     college    engineers    may    return    to 
study  electronics.     As  high  school  graduates 
return  for  college  degrees,  they  would  leave 
many  service  Jobs  vacant  for  those  of  the  lees 
skilled  who  are  able  to  acquire  more  educa- 
tion.    This  In  turn  would  leave  room  at  the 
.•semiskilled  and  unskilled  level  for  those  who 
are  not  educable  In  a  vocational  sense. 

The  postwar  GI  education  bill  cost  about 
$18  billion  and  was  used  by  about  8  million 
ex-GIs  In  the  decade  or  so  following  World 
War  II.  If  such  an  opportunity  were  avail- 
able to  all  citizens,  a  similar  sum  expended 
over  the  next  several  years  could  remove  sev- 
eral million  from  the  labor  market  while  it 
was  effecting  correction  of  our  structural  dif- 
ficulties. In  most  closely  approximating  an 
army — a  civilian  army  of  students — this 
plan's  Immediate  economic  effects  would  be 
to  help  offset  a  reduction  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

The  third  area  of  effort  to  correct  economic 
troubles  faces  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  grown  too  productive  for  Its  domestic 
market,  even  given  a  more  equal  Income  dis- 
tribution. The  United  States  must  return  to 
world  markets  and  reclaim  those  It  has  lost 
or  Is  rapidly  losing  to  other  countries  who 
do  not  wish  to  be  economic  victims  of  the 
cold  war.  Such  trade  expansion  will  require 
a  relaxation  of  the  International  tensions 
which  have  dictated  a  large  military  budget, 
a  fact  that  is  beginning  to  be  recognized. 
Government  contracts  for  school  desks,  ma- 
chine tools,  or  for  whole  factories  could  be 
offered  for  bids  by  private  Industry — in  sub- 
stitute for  contracts  to  build  missiles  which 
are  then  shipped  abroad  or  added  to  a  stock- 
pile without  further  wealth  flowing  from 
them.  We  must  t>egln  the  long  task  of  de- 
veloping markets  In  the  new  countries  of 
the  world. 

These  are  the  directions  Into  which  the 
economic  and  political  realities  of  life  will 
send  us,  although  admittedly  a  survey  as 
brief  as  this  must  be  auperflclal  and  merely 
suggestive.  There  can  be  no  assurance  that 
such  measures  will  be  taken  soon  enough  to 
correct   the  rapidly   growing  unemployment 


or  even  that  they  wUl  work.  But  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Congressmen  will  try  them  in  prel-, 
erence  either  to  economic  collapse  or  to  being 
voted  out  of  office.  And  In  the  course  of  try- 
ing, the  defense  budget  will  be  gradually 
whittled  away.  The  first  signs  of  this  direc- 
tion are  already  In  evidence. 

The   administration,    defense    contractors, 
Congressmen  and  even  the  general  public,  if 
It  reads  the  newspapers  carefully,  know  that 
defense  spending  Is  no  longer  an  expandable 
Item  and  that  It  can  and  must  be  reduced 
by  considerable  sums.    First,  the  waste  must 
go.  It  Is  already  being  said — and  will  be  said 
again   and   again    as   demand    grows   for   the 
alternative  use  of  this  money  to  create  more 
Jobs.     "Waste"  will  Include  that  existing  be- 
cause  of   duplication.   Inefficiency,   excessive 
stockpiles,  obsolete  weapons  systems,  the  lack 
of  competition,   and   padding   added    to  the 
defense    budget   not   for   provision    of    more 
military  security   but  out   of   the   mistaken 
notion  that  spending  on  defense  would  cre- 
ate jobs  and  prosperity.     Cutbacks  because 
of  the  completion  of  orders,  a  rare  thing  In 
past  years,  will  come  next.     Cutbacks  must 
come   In    part  for  lack   of   more   to   buy   or 
build — a  situation  that  defense  contractors 
are  quite  aware  of  and  that  Is  already  send- 
ing many  of  them   In  search  of  new  work. 
The  superiority  of  our  forces  which  Defense 
Secretary    McNamara    describes    as     "a    ca- 
pability to  which  the  smaller  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union  could  not  realistically  aspire" 
and  for  which  he  "would  not  trade  our  strate- 
gic posture  for  that  of  the  Soviets  at  any 
point   during  the   coming   decade"   suggests 
the  maintenance  of  present  forces  and  not 
the  kind  of  expansion  the  defense  Industries 
have  lived  on  for  the  past  decade  or  so. 

All  of  these  steps  have  already  been  sug- 
gested even  though  this  years'  defense  budget 
cut  and  reductions  In  planned  Increases  can 
scarcely  be  called  disarmament  and  although 
the  major  emphasis  Is  still  on  "waste."  The 
administration's  current  goal  Is  to  trim  $4 
billion  of  "waste"  annually  from  the  defense 
budget  by  1966.  'When  It  becomes  progres- 
sively recognized  that  economic  security  Is  a 
greater  need  than  vast  and  Inherently  dan- 
gerous military  sup>€riorlty,  "overklU"  will 
become  a  popular  word  with  CJongr-essmen 
who — trapped  by  years  of  their  own  propa- 
ganda— seek  to  win  public  support  for  trans- 
ferring defense  billions  out  of  the  defense 
budget. 

For  Congressmen  who  know  that  a  depres- 
sion In  the  United  States  Is  the  surest  way 
to  lose  the  cold  war,  spending  to  create  Jobs 
will  become  as  patriotic  as  spending  to  deter 
an  enemy  from  attacking  us.  As  they  see  our 
prosperity  appearing  to  dwindle  away,  they 
will  find  armaments  to  be  as  much  a  waste 
for  a  capitalist  system  as  for  a  Communist 
system.  With  the  magic  gone  out  of  the  de- 
fense budget.  Congress  and  administration 
win  face  the  next  recession  with  memories 
of  a  previous  recession  loss  of  over  a  million 
Jobs  and  of  $12  billion  in  tax  revenues  and 
realize  the  country  can  no  longer  afford  such 
recession  losses.  And,  with  the  magic  they 
once  saw  in  the  defense  budget  gone,  they 
must  face  the  Inadequacy  of  small  measures 
such  as  the  Manpower  Retraining  Act  and 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  In  meeting  the 
economic  problem  now  growing  to  mammoth 
proportions  Isefore  us.  As  the  economic  dif- 
ficulties become  translated  Into  political  ef- 
fect. It  only  needs  a  finger  pointed  at  the 
defense  budget  to  provide  the  answer 

The  finger  Is  being  pointed  In  Congress  al- 
ready, and  as  unemployment  grows  In  that 
inaJ<H-lty  of  congressional  districts  which  gets 
little  or  nothing  from  the  defense  budget. 
one  after  another  of  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives will  acknowledge  publicly  that  our 
most  pressing  problem  1b  economic  and  not 
military. 

Disarmament  Will  come  out  of  economic 
necessity. 
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Florida 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  22,  1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  APL- 
CIO  has  been  a  leader  In  the  support  of 
community  services  all  over  America. 
On  May  5,  1964,  the  AFL/-CIO  held  such 
a  conference  In  the  Carillon  Hotel  at 
Miami  Beach  in  my  district.  I  had  the 
privilege  to  address  a  luncheon  session 
of  this  conference.  My  address  follows: 
Address  bt  Hok.  Claud*  Pepper  of  Florida 

Chairman  Leo,  reverend  clergy.  Governor 
Leader,  distinguished  guesta.  and  friends.  I 
am  deeply  Indebted  and  most  grateful  to  my 
old  friend  euid  your  distinguished  director, 
Leo  Perils,  for  those  very  generous  and  moving 
words  of  Introduction. 

I  would  reccwnmend  to  all  of  you  that  you 
adopt  a  schedule  of  hearing  me  which  Leo 
Perils  has  followed.  Just  once  every  20  years. 

I  guess  by  now  Leo  tias  sufficiently  recov- 
ered. Perhaps  he  can  stand  the  medicine 
again.  I  have  happy  memories  of  that  visit 
to  Boston  and  Phil  Murray  and  all  those  dear 
friends  of  the  steelworkers  and  the  Inspira- 
tion of  that  occasion. 

I  have  enjoyed  very  much  this  very  Inter- 
esting and  delightful,  stimulating  talk  about 
the  purchase  of  savings  bonds  made  by  Mr. 
Heasley. 

I  think  all  of  us  will  take  home  the  lesson 
that  he  has  left  with  us.  If  I  am  a  little 
nervous  today,  why  you  have  already  been 
liiform.ed  that  this  Is  election  day  down  here. 

The  returns  will  start  coming  In  about 
7:30  this  evening.  I  hope  we  will  be  able 
with  the  wonderful  help  of  labor,  so  many  of 
you  being  here  who  contributed  so  much  to 
It,  that  things  will  be  all  right. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  saying  how  proud 
I  am  to  be  here  today  at  this  annual  AFL-CIO 
ConXerence  on  Community  Services,  how 
proud  I  am  of  this  great  organization  of 
labor. 

But  I  want  to  be  sure  that  I  would  not 
be  misunderstood  as  a  well-intentioned  hus- 
band was  here  at  Miami  a  little  bit  ago  who 
was  having  lunch  over  on  the  roof  of  one 
of  our  mainland  hotels  looking  out  over  our 
beautiful  bay. 

As  this  elderly  couple  sat  there  and  en- 
Joyed  their  lunch,  the  eyes  of  the  husband 
rolled  out  toward  the  bay  and  over  the  beau- 
tiful scene. 

And  as  he  observed  the  loveliness  of  it, 
he  was  stimulated  to  romantic  thought. 
Then  when  he  turned  and  looked  at  this 
lovely  lady  who  for  almost  50  years  had  been 
his  wonderful  wife,  shared  his  problenis  and 
his  triumphs  with  him,  he  thought  his 
heart  wanted  to  say  something. 

So  he  looked  her  right  in  the  eye,  and 
with  the  utmost  of  seriousness  said,  "I  am 
proud  of  you."  She  had  grown  a  little  hard 
of  hearing  In  later  years  and  evidently  mls- 
imderstood  what  he  said. 

She  looked  him  rt^ht  back  in  the  face 
and  said,  "I'm  tired  of  you  too."  [Laughter.] 

Well,  I  shall  never  tire  of  the  friendship 
of  labor.  I  am  proud  of  it  in  American  for 
what  labor  has  done. 

In  every  religion  and  code  of  ethics  there 
Is  the  recognition  of  the  basic  principal  of 
the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 

In  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Thomas  JeCTeraon  wrote  those  immortal 
words,  "All  men  are  created  equal  and  en- 


dowed by  their  creator  with  certain  Inalien- 
able rights,  amongst  which  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  one  of  the 
first  times  that  the  aspiration  of  happiness 
was  recognized  in  a  State  document. 

In  the  preamble  to  our  United  States 
constitution,  you  will  recall,  are  these  words. 
"We  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  or- 
der to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  the  conunon  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
lil>erty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish   this  Constitution." 

There,  a  great  Nation  aborning  declared 
to  the  world  that  it  was  not  only  a  cham- 
pion of  liberty,  but  it  was  designed  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  people 
of  this  land. 

That  Declaration  of  Independence  was  far 
from  true  In  the  statement  of  fact  If  It  be  re- 
garded as  Intended  to  be  a  statement  of  fact. 

For  the  Negro  part  of  our  population  was 
largely  in  slavery  when  Tliomas  Jefferson 
wrote  those  words.  He  had  slaves,  and  so  did 
George  Washington,  even  if  both  freed  them 
at  their  death,  but  It  was  the  aim  of  this  great 
country,  the  liberty  of  which  was  then  being 
declared,  to  make  all  men  a-splre  to  and 
finally  enjoy  those  high  objectives. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  those  dreams  to 
come  true,  even  partially.  It  ttwk  a  clvU  war 
to  break  the  bonds  of  slavery  and  the  shackles 
of  subjugation. 

Then  it  took  three  constitutional  amend- 
ments to  make  citizens  out  of  the  emanci- 
pated slaves  and  to  give  them  the  right  to 
vote  and  to  give  them  the  protection  of  that 
Constitution. 

But  even  now,  100  years  later,  we  are  still 
struggling  with  the  realization  of  the  dream 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
objectives  of  our  Constitution. 

It  took  a  long  time,  also,  for  the  concept  of 
the  function  of  the  Government,  to  promote 
the  general  welfare,  to  become  the  established 
policy  of  our  Federal  Government,  particu- 
larly. 

Thomas  Jefferson  realized  that  all  of  the 
children  of  the  Nation  had  the  right  to  an 
education,  and  he  sponsored  the  public- 
school  system  In  Virginia  and  gave  an  exam- 
ple of  it  to  the  rest  of  America. 

Old  Andrew  Jackson  foui^ht  monopoly  and 
the  vast  concentration  of  power.  And  In  his 
ruggedness  he  recognized  the  worth  of  the 
common  man  and  gave  him  a  dignity  and 
power  which  he  had  not  previously  known. 

And  when  the  frontiersmen  poured  over 
the  good  furniture  and  broke  the  windows  in 
the  White  House  at  the  Jacksonlan  Presiden- 
tial reception  after  his  Inauguration,  It  was 
the  poor  people  of  America  coming  Into  a  new 
recognition,  even  If  they  did  treat  the  furni- 
ture pretty  badly  on  that  occasion. 

There  was  some  progress  in  the  intervening 
years,  but  Woodrow  Wilson  was  the  first 
President  In  modern  times  to  speak  moral 
sentiment  Into  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  to  recognize  the  worth  of  women  and 
to  give  them  the  franchise,  tr)  give  a  new  rec- 
ognition to  the  rights  of  labor — an  8-hour 
day.  which  at  that  time  seemed  a  monstrous 
departure  from  the  policies  of  the  past — and 
the  right  of  every  American  to  enjoy  the 
best  that  was  possible  for  him  and  the  fullest 
development  of  his  or  her  own  power. 

But  we  all  Iulow  that  history  shall  record 
that  it  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  who  gave 
a  new  meaning  to  these  old  precepts  and 
principles. 

For  prior  to  his  coming  to  power  (I  charge 
him  with  no  moral  delinquency)  but  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  thought  It  was  no 
concern  of  the  Federal  Government  if  people 
went  hungry  or  starved.  If  men  lost  their 
farms  and  their  homes  and  their  Jobs,  if 
chUdren  became  roving  packs  of  wolves  al- 
most, delinquents  all  over  America. 

Shacks  grew  up  on  the  roadsides  and  every- 
where  was   thtt   flotsi^    and   Jetsam    of   an 


uprooted  people  in  movement  looking  aoia*. 
where  for  mere  nourishment. 

But  the  administration  of  that  tlm* 
thought  it  was  not  the  concern  of  the  P^. 
eral  Government.  They  were  sorry  but  thtrs 
was  nothing  the  Federal  Government  could 
do. 

No  doubt,  privately,  they  would  help  mny,) 
some  contributions,  but  It  was  no  concern  of 
the  Federal  Government  that  America  col- 
lapsed economically  and  morally. 

But  Franklin  Roosevelt,  coming  to  pow« 
with  a  mandate  from  the  American  people, 
recognized  new  obligations  and  new  respon- 
sibilities on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

And  he  set  out  to  do  everything  that  would 
be  embraced  In  Thomas  Jefferson's  aspira- 
tions of  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  that 
was  embodied  in  the  preamble  of  our  Con- 
stitution that  would  affect  the  general  wel- 
fare of  our  people. 

So  whatever  would  help  business,  agricul- 
ture, save  peoples"  homes,  help  them  to  build 
better  homes,  and  enable  children  to  go  to 
school,  giving  them  Jobs  to  do  so  as  best  they 
could,  even  protect  and  promote  the  arts  and 
the  sciences,  give  Jot)6  to  those  who  needed 
employment,  stimulate  business — everything 
that  would  make  a  better  America  make 
men  and  women  live  better,  healthier,  and 
happier — these  thlngs^ — these  tilings  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  gallantly  undertook. 

Those  things  came  to  be  the  stirring  pro- 
gram of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  SUites  and  the  local  government 
participated  or  followed  the  example  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

And  today,  thanks  to  Franklin  D  Roose- 
velt, the  Federal  Government  is  still  the 
moral  and  spiritual  leader  in  America,  striv- 
ing to  make  things  better  for  all  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

And  so  today,  embraced  in  the  Federal 
progress  with  assistance  from  State  and  local 
authorities,  we  find  day  centers,  recreation 
areas,  better  schools  and  everytlilng  that 
tends  to  make  things  better,  social  security, 
unknown  until  Roosevelt  came  along,  yet 
Germany  had  It  in  Bismarck's  time. 

And  so  today,  we  have  a  vast  complex  of 
services  which  are  performed  by  the  Federal, 
the  State  and  the  local  Government. 

Great  as  they  are,  in  the  contributions 
that  thev  make  to  the  t)etterment  of  our  peo- 
ple, we  Know  they  are  not  yet  adequate. 

Our  citizens  still  do  not  have  all  the  Jobs 
they  should  have.  Social  security  Is  still 
not  adequate  in  the  amount  It  provides  to 
tlie  retired  person. 

We  have  not  yet  bridged  the  obstacles  and 
overcome  the  obstruction  of  those  who  have 
tried  to  deny  through  social  security  an 
assurance  of  hospital  and  eventually  medical 
care  In  an  honorable  way  for  all  the  people 
of  this  country. 

We  still  have  not  made  It  possible  for  every 
American  boy  and  girl  to  develop  his  or  her 
brain  and  carry  It  to  the  greatest  po.ssible 
degree,  and  therefore  utilize  the  noblest  and 
most  valuable  asset  we  have  in  our  country, 
the  brains  of  our  boys  and  girls  as  our  future 
citizens  and  leaders. 

But  we  are  making  progress.  This  present 
Congress  has  made  commendable  progress, 
and  now  President  Johnson,  taking  up  an 
echo  and  developing  a  principle  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  inaugurated  prior  to  his 
lamented  departure,  has  declared  open  war 
upon  poverty,  a  third  of  a  nation  111  clad,  ill 
housed,  and  HI  fed  in  President  Roosevelt's 
time,  now  one-fifth  of  a  nation,  but  still  » 
fifth.  President  Johnson  Is  now  mobilizing 
the  moral  favor  and  the  support  of  tlie 
American  people  in  tiiat  drive  upon  poverty, 
to  try  to  lift  the  people  in  the  lowest  brack- 
ets of  our  Income  groups  to  a  higher  enjoy- 
ment of  life  and  a  greater  contribution  to- 
ward the  progress  and  the  productivity  ot 
this  leader  of  the  free  world. 


We  know  all  of  these  things,  ct  ooxirse. 
Tbey  are  oonunonplace  to  you  because  you 
have  been  a  significant  part  o<  them.  But 
bevond  what  the  Government  does,  we  know 
there  must  always  be  the  concern  of  oxir 
orlvate  society. 

We  certainly  wUl  not  excuse  the  churches 
from  their  charitable  leadership  and  con- 
tributions nor  deny  to  civic  minded  cltHiens 
the  opportunity  for  the  special  kind  of  leader- 
ghip  which  they  are  so  qualified  to  give 

For  giving  is  in  the  heart  of  our  people. 
Generosity  Is  the  characteristic  of  the  Amer- 
ican's concern  for  his  fellowman. 

The  Good  Samaritan  Is  coming  more  and 
more  to  be  the  symbol  of  America. 

No  nation  In  all  the  history  of  the  earth 
has  helped  so  many  people  abroad,  over  a 
hundred  billion  dollars  spent  out  of  the  pock- 
eas  of  our  taxpayers  since  World  War  n. 

Without  denying  our  duty  to  those  abroad, 
ve  are  hurrying  to  a  more  serious  concern 
for  our  people  here  at  home  as  well. 

I  think  that  is  a  desirable  emphasis  for 
us  to  give  to  our  problems  at  home  without 
shirking  our  responsibilities  abroad. 

But  what  you  are  here  today  to  find  ways 
and  means  of  doing  Is  to  stimulate  in  every 
community  In  America  the  programs  that 
will  make  things  better  for  all  of  our  people. 
You  have  magnificently  advanced  these 
causes  which  have  t>een  led  and  carried  for- 
ward by  the  Government 

For  in  my  18  years  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  no  individual,  no  groups  have 
contributed  more  and  more  loyally  supported 
all  the  programs  to  make  things  tietter  for 
all  of  our  people  than  the  APTL.-CIO.  your 
leadership  and  yovu  membership  all  over 
America.      [Applause! 

And  I  am  proud  to  say  here,  as  I  have  said 
so  many  other  times  to  nonlabor  audiences, 
that  In  my  years  In  the  Congress.  I  have 
never  heard  a  labor  leader  come  over  to  the 
Congress  and  stand  In  the  way  of  Congress 
doing  something  that  would  build  and  make 
for  a  Ijetter  America. 

Your  leadership  has  supported  farm  pro- 
grams to  help  the  farmer  and  his  family  live 
better  when  the  inevitable  economic  effect 
of  It  was  to  raise  the  cost  of  Uvlng  in  the 
budget  of  the  workman's  home. 

But  you  have  not  taken  the  narrow  view 
that  I  am  only  Interested  in  labor,  not  the 
farmer.    Tou  have  helped  everybody. 

Unhappily,  all  of  them  have  not  recipro- 
cated the  support  that  you  have  given  their 
program,  but  labor  has  always  had  a  large 
horizon,  a  greet  and  warm  heart  and  high 
and  noble  objectives. 

They  realize  if  the  people  of  America  were 
well  off,  upon  that  solid  foundation  every- 
one would  prosper. 

And  so  it  is  that  you  fought  for  decent 
minimum  wages,  fair  and  protected  right  of 
collective  bargaining,  full  employment  at 
decent  wages  and  everything  else  that  would 
stimulate  and  make  stronger  the  vast  free 
economy  of  this  mighty  Nation. 

Here  in  oui  own  community  we  have  had 
splendid  examples  In  Bill  Owens  and  Ed 
Stephenson— and  others  who  are  In  this 
audience  today— of  what  labor  has  meant, 
not  only  In  making  Government  programs 
better,  standing  behind  men  and  women  who 
sought  to  build  a  better  America,  a  better 
community,  but  in  our  civic  activities  here  at 
home. 

They  have  loyally  supported  every  program 
that  would  make  charity  and  generosity  In 
our  community  do  its  full  and  fair  part. 

And  by  the  way,  your  distinguished  direc- 
tor here,  Mr.  Leo  Perils,  delighted  me  a  few 
moments  ago  by  telling  me  that  of  the  »540 
minion  raised  every  year  by  the  United  Funds 
and  the  Community  Chests  of  America,  labor, 
AFL-CIO,  has  contributed  $175  million. 

Isn't  that  a  splendid  response  on  behalf 
of  the  working  people  who  are  a  part  of  this 
splendid  and  noble  federation? 

And  so  my  friends,  you  have  done  a  great 
part  in  the  past,  but  yet  there  is  still  much 
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to  be  done.     There  are  many  whom  we  con- 
tinue to  miss. 

There  are  still  many  who  need  so  much 
more  than  tliey  have.  There  are  still  so 
many  whose  opportunity  for  good  health, 
good  education,  good  recreaUon,  wholesome 
environment,  the  things  that  make  life  more 
meaningful  to  them  Is  too  narrow,  and 
through  government,  through  charity, 
through  civic  pride,  through  civic  generosity, 
through  personal  assistance  and  concern, 
through  all  these  many  avenues  and  doors, 
must  we  continue  to  labor,  to  try  to  make 
things  better  for  all  of  our  people. 

And  so  your  mission  U  to  find  what  needs 
to  be  done  and  then  as  citizens  and  as  civic 
minded  citizens  help  to  accomplish  those 
great  objectives. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  what  you  are 
determined  to  do  Is  to  do  what  MaxweU 
Anderson  In  his  play  'Valley  Forge  "  said  that 
George  Washington  did. 

In  one  of  the  despairing  periods  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  a  very  insidious  tempta- 
tion was  visited  upon  George  Washington  to 
try  to  induce  him  to  abandon  the  struggle 
because  it  was  hopeless. 

George  Washington  listened  to  the  en- 
treaty and  the  temptation,  and  of  course  out 
of  his  intrepid  character  and  courage,  he 
disdained  the  appeal  and  went  on  to  the 
great  victory  fc«-  liberty  and  freedom  and 
independence  and  democracy  in  the  world 
which  the  American  Revolution  meant  for 
the  race  of  man. 

And  Maxwell  Anderson,  commenting  upon 
what  this  great  and  good  man  did.  said 
"There  are  some  men  who  so  lift  up  the  age 
they  Inhabit  that  all  men  walk  on  higher 
ground." 

What  you  are  determined  to  do  and  are 
doing  so  valuably  is  to  help  make  all  men 
walk  on  higher  ground.  Thank  you  very 
much.      (Rising  applause  ] 


Supreme  Court  Decision  on  Reapportion- 
ment Would  Destroy  Checks  and  Bal- 


ances 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF   CALIFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22.  1964 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  introduced  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  offset  last  week's  Supreme 
Court  decision  which  held  that  both 
branches  of  State  legislaUve  bodies  had 
to  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion. It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Supreme 
Court  actually  misinterpreted  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  ren- 
dering Its  decision. 

As  a  result,  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia {Mr.  Baldwin]  and  I  have  pro- 
posed that  the  following  language  be 
amended  into  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution to  correct  this : 

The  requirements  of  thU  Constitution  re- 
specting the  apportionment  of  districts  from 
which  members  of  the  State  legislatxu^  hav- 
ing not  more  than  two  branches  are  elected 
shall  be  satisfied  if  the  members  of  one 
branch  of  such  leglslattu-e  are  elected  by 
dUtrlcts,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  a 
contiguous  and  compact  territory  having  as 
nearly  as  practicable  an  equal  number  of 
inhabitants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  historically  our  Nation 
has  been  built  on  a  carefully  constructed 


legislative  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. The  Supreme  Court  decision 
would  largely  destroy  the  operation  of 
this  check  and  balance  ssytem  in  the 
State  legislatures.  In  fact,  there  would 
be  little  purpose  in  having  two  houses 
m  State  legislatures  If  one  house  is  the 
exact  duplicate  of  the  other  house. 

May  I  cite,  Mr.  Speaker,  two  analyses 
of  this  situation — one  an  editorial  by  the 
WaJl  Street  Journal,  and  the  other  a 
column  by  David  Lawrence — for  the  at- 
tention of  the  House: 

IFrom    the    Wall    Street    Journal.    June    18. 

1964] 

MtTzzuNC  MiNoarriES 

When  the  Supreme  Court  2  yeais  ago 
moved  into  the  area  of  State  legislative  ap- 
portionment. Its  quarrel  was  with  the  SUtes' 
nususe  of  their  political  Institutions  This 
week,  however,  the  Court  came  close  to  up- 
setting the  institutions  themselves. 

A  good  many  people  still  question  whether 
the  High  Court  really  had  a  legal  right  to 
enter  this  area  In  the  first  place.  As  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter  said  In  his  dissent  to  the 
1962  decision,  the  majority  seemed  to  as- 
sume that  the  Constitution  provides  a  "Ju- 
dicial remedy  for  every  political  mischief,  for 
every     undesirable     exercise     of     legislative 

power." 

Nonetheless,  it  was  clearly  true  that  many 
States  had  been  exercising  their  leglslaUvc 
power  In  an  undesirable  way.  Leglslatxires 
often  were  districted  so  that  the  larger 
cities'  representation  did  not.  in  either 
house,  come  close  to  a  fair  reflection  of  their 
populations. 

The  result  was  total  rural  domination  of 
many  legislatures.  So.  whether  the  Court 
had  a  legal  right  to  Intervene  or  not,  a  good 
case  could  be  made  for  proddmg  the  States 
into  proper  use  of  their  powers. 

But  this  week's  decision  is  another  mat- 
ter Leaving  aside  the  question  of  legality, 
the  ruling  seems  to  rest  on  weak  grounds  of 

The  majority  of  the  Court  held  that  not 
one  but  both  houses  of  a  Btote  legislature 
must  be  apportioned  almost  exclusively  on 
the  basis  of  population.  Most  States  now 
apportion  one  house  mainly  on  the  basis  of 
geography  and  so,  to  conform  with  the  de- 
cision must  extensively  redistrict  their  leg- 
islatures. The  Court  even  implied  that,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  thU  drastic  overhaul 
should  somehow  be  completed  between  now 
and  November's  elections. 

As  a  primary  support  for  its  decision,  the 
Court  said  that  It  Is  "established  that  the 
fundamental  principle  of  representative  gov- 
ernment in  this  country  is  one  of  equal 
representation  for  equal  numbers  of  peo- 
nie '•  As  Justice  Stewart  said  in  a  dissent, 
however.  Its  hard  to  see  that  this  principle 
is  so  well  established. 

For  one  thing,  the  States'  use  of  geography 
in  drawing  legislative  districts  Is  nothing 
new-  most  of  them  have  pursued  this  prac- 
tice'from  the  first  Moreover  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate in  accord  with  the  Constitution.  Is  spe- 
cifically set  up  on  the  basis  of  geography- 
two  Senators  for  each  State,  big  or  small. 

The  US  Senate,  contends  the  Court  ma- 
jority is  a  special  case;  the  States  got  equal 
representation  In  that  txxiy  In  exchange  for 
giving  up  part  of  their  sovereignty  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Perhaps  so.  But  the 
system  also  reflects  a  clear  recognition  that 
there  should  be  some  check  on  the  power  ot 
one  house,  whose  members  are  selected  solely 
on  the  basis  of  population,  to  swifty  crush 
the  interests  of  mlnoritieB.  History  has 
shown  that  this  system  does  not  kill  legisla- 
tion; it  only  allows  a  thorough  airing  of  the 
minority  view. 

Furthermore,  the  system  resulted  from  a 
realleatlon  that  population  is  not  the  only 
valid  criterion  for  representation.    As  Justice 
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Haxlan  said  In  his  dlseent  to  this  week's  deci- 
sion, "People  are  not  ciphers  and  •  •  •  leg- 
islators can  represent  their  electors  only  by 
speaking  for  their  Interests — economic,  ao- 
cial.  political — many  of  which  do  reflect  the 
place  where  the  electors  live. 

Though  no  single  State  Is  a  diverse  as  the 
Nation,  In  terms  or  geography,  economics 
or  political  traditions,  no  one  could  argue 
that  the  Interests  of.  say.  scantily  populated 
Lewis  County  In  upstate  New  York  are  Iden- 
tical with  those  of  New  York  City.  Yet  the 
voices  of  lightly  populated  areas  will  be  sub- 
merged by  what  Justice  Stewart  calls  the 
Courts  "uncritical,  simplistic  and  heavy- 
handed  apjUlcatlon  of  sixth-grade  arith- 
metic." 

It  was  clearly  wrong  for  the  States  for  so 
many  years  to  deny  effective  voice  to  their 
urban  majorities.  Bvit  It  Is  hardly  less  wrong 
for  the  Nation  now  to  go  to  the  other  ex- 
treme of  muzzling  rural  minorities. 

The  Omnipotent  StrpREME  Court — Appor- 
tionment RuUNG  Cited  as  Latest  Example 

OF  Power  Gbab  bt  JnsTicKS 

A  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  again  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  Judicial  self-restraint.  This  time 
the  Court  has  chosen  to  Ignore  the  language 
of  the  Constitution  Itself  which  gives  to  the 
States  the  right  to  fix  their  own  voting  dis- 
tricts for  the  two  houses  of  each  legislature. 

No  such  usurjjatlon  of  power  by  the  Ju- 
dicial branch  of  the  Government  has  been 
recorded  before  in  the  whole  hlstfjry  of  the 
Republic  as  Is  being  manifested  by  the  pres- 
ent Court.  The  Supremo  Court  by  Its  recent 
decisions  has  taken  upon  Itself  to  tell  the 
board  of  supervisors  In  a  county  how  It  shall 
tax  and  appropriate  Its  money.  It.  more- 
over, has  told  the  American  people.  In  effect, 
that  there  must  be  no  prayer  in  the  schools 
during  school  hours.  And  now  it  has  under- 
taken to  say  that  the  50  States  of  the  Union 
cannot  have  their  legislative  houses  based 
upon  any  form  of  representation  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Stat*  may  proclaim,  but  must 
conform  to  a  formula  set  forth  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  Itself. 

If  the  foregoing  observations  are  consid- 
ered too  critical  of  the  Court's  decisions,  any 
doubts  are  dispelled  by  the  actual  words  of 
the  Justices  who  dissented  In  the  reappor- 
tionment cases  handed  down  on  Monday  of 
this  week. 

Justice  Harlan,  for  example,  declared  that 
the  failure  of  the  Court  to  consider  the  lan- 
guage of  the  14th  amendment — on  which  the 
Court's  opinion  was  based — "cannot  be  ex- 
cused or  explained  by  an  concept  of  develop- 
ing' constitutionalism."     He  added: 

"It  Is  meaningless  to  speak  of  c<}nstltutlon- 
al  'development'  when  both  the  language 
and  history  of  the  controlling  provisions  of 
the   Constitution   are    wholly    ignored." 

Justice  Harlan  further  declared  that  the 
Courts  action  "amounts  to  nothing  less  than 
an  exercise  of  the  amending  power  by  this 
Court."  and  said: 

"For  when.  In  the  name  of  constitutional 
interpretation,  the  Court  sulds  something  to 
the  Constitution  that  was  deliberately  ex- 
cluded from  It,  the  Court  In  reality  substi- 
tutes Its  view  of  what  should  be  so  for  the 
amending  process." 

Ju.'i'ace  Harlan  pointed  out  th.il  tlie  deci- 
sions this  week  "give  support  to  a  current 
mistaken  view  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
constitutional  function  of  this  Court."  He 
continued: 

"This  view,  In  a  nutshell.  Is  that  every 
major  social  HI  In  this  country  can  And  Its 
cure  in  some  constitutional  'principle'  and 
that  this  Court  should  'take  the  lead'  In 
promoting  reform  when  other  branches  of 
government  fails  to  act.  The  Constitution 
Is  not  a  panacea  for  every  blot  upon  the 
public  welfare,  nor  should  this  Court,  or- 
dained as  a  Judicial  body,  be  thought  of  as 
a  general  haven  for  reform  movements." 


Justice  Stewart,  in  a  dissenting  opinion 
in  which  he  was  Joined  by  Justice  Clark, 
declared: 

"With  all  respect.  I  am  convinced  these 
decisions  mark  a  long  step  backward  into 
that  unhappy  era  when  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  this  Court  were  thought  by 
many  to  have  convinced  themselves  and 
each  other  that  the  demands  of  the  Consti- 
tution were  to  be  measured  not  by  what  it 
says,  but  by  their  own  notions  of  wise  p>o- 
lltlcal  theory.  The  rule  announced  today  Is 
at  odds  with  long-established  principles  of 
constitutional  adjudication  under  the  equal 
protection  clause,  and  It  stifles  values  of 
local  Individuality  and  Initiative  vital  to  the 
character  of  the  Federal  Union  which  It  was 
the  genius  of  our  Constitution  to  create. 

"What  the  Court  has  done  Is  to  convert  a 
particular  political  philosophy  Into  a  con- 
stitutional rule,  binding  upon  each  of  the 
50  suites,  from  Maine  to  Hawaii,  from 
Alaska  to  Texas,  without  regard  and  wltho\it 
respect  for  the  many  Individualized  and  dif- 
ferentiated characteristics  of  each  State, 
characteristics  stemming  from  each  State's 
distinct  history,  distinct  geography,  distinct 
distribution  of  population,  and  distinct  po- 
litical heritage.  My  own  understanding  of 
the  various  theories  of  rei>rescntatlve  gov- 
ernment is  that  no  one  theory  has  ever 
commanded  unanimous  assent  among  politi- 
cal scientists,  historians,  or  others  who  have 
considered  the  problem." 

Thus,  three  Ju.stlres  of  the  Supreme  Court 
criticized  their  six  colleagues  for  having 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  the  Constitution. 

What  can  the  people  throughovit  the 
country  who  disagree  with  the  Coiu-t  do 
about  its  rulings?  For  one  thing,  they  can 
urge  Congress  to  pa.ss  a  law  taking  from  the 
Supreme  Court  all  Jurisdiction  in  appor- 
tionment cases  But  an  even  more  efTectlve 
course  would  be  the  passace  of  a  new  con- 
stitutional anieiKlment  reiterating  that  the 
suites  of  the  Union  have  a  rlKht  to  apportion 
legislative  districts  under  tlielr  own  consti- 
tutions. 


Lexington  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Essay  Contest  Winners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF  MASSACHi.'SErrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22,  1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lox- 
ington  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  In 
my  di.strict  .spon.sors  an  annual  essay 
conte.st  for  hich  school  .;tudcnts  on  topics 
of  current  import.  I  .should  like  to  In- 
clude in  the  Rfxord  the  two  wirming 
essays  for  1964:  "What  Can  You  Do  for 
a  Better  Government?"  by  Beverly 
LannquLst  and  "The  Citizen's  Role  In 
Government,"  by  John  G.  Murphy,  Jr. 
Both  are  students  at  Lexington  Hish 
School  and  I  believe  that  their  essays 
demonstrate  youth's  awareness  of  the 
difflculties  as  well  as  the  rewards  of  pub- 
lic life.  At  the  same  time,  these  younp 
people  recognize  the  responsibility  of  all 
citizens  to  participate  in  their  govern- 
ment in  a  variety  of  ways.  I  salute  Miss 
Lannqulst  and  Mr.  Murphy  for  their 
fine  understanding  of  the  interplay  be- 
tween the  citizen  and  his  government. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include  the 
essays  in  the  Record  : 


Th»  CmzTN's  Role  in  Government 

(By   John   O.   Murpiiy,   Jr,  Lexington  High 

School,  Ijerington,  Mass  ) 

At  the  mere  mention  at  the  word  "poUtlcB" 
many  fjeople  form  one  of  two  ImpresBlcMu. 
The  flrst  is  that  all  politicians  are  memben 
ot  a  corrupt,  tightly  knit  clique  whoee  sole 
purpoee  is  the  furtherance  of  their  own  end*. 
The  second  Impression ,  which  Indeed  stema 
from  the  first.  Is  that  "you  can't  flght  city 
hcUl,"  or  that  the  Individual  citizen  is  really 
powerless  to  Influence  his  representatives. 
Both  opinions  are  largely  a  result  of  mlsln- 
formation  on  the  part  of  the  vr)t<»r  with  re- 
gard to  the  various  presstires  politicians  mtut 
f  ;ice  and  to  the  tremendous  Influence  one  or 
a  ntmiber  of  citizens  can  exert  upon  their 
representatives  if  they  act  effectively. 

Politicians,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
are  faced  with  a  number  of  often  conflicting 
pressures  that  voters  often  overlook.  In  a 
repn-esentatlve  body  as  Congress  or  the  State 
legislature,  the  jHJlltlclan  must  live  with  hta 
colleagues.  Since  meet  legislation  comes 
only  after  extended  debate  and  compromise, 
a  politician.  If  he  wants  his  viewpoint  to  pre- 
vail at  all.  must  often  be  prepared  to  make 
concessions  In  some  other  area  of  legislation. 
The  second  factor  that  Influences  fx)lltlclan8 
Is  the  reality  of  reelection.  Many  people 
worked  hard  to  help  him  get  elected,  so  he 
owes  some  obligation  to  them  not  to  do  any- 
thing that  wovUd  unjustly  embarrass  or  dis- 
credit the  party.  The  third  Influence  a  poli- 
tician must  face  Is  the  pressure  from  hU 
c<instltuency.  Certain  elements  In  his  State 
or  district  have  vested  Interests  that  might 
be  severely  hurt  by  proposed  legislation. 
V.arlous  lobbies  that  can  make  or  break  poU- 
tlclans  have  definite  views  they  want  their 
representative  to  favor. 

Linst  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  this 
whirlpool  of  pressiu-es  and  demands  Is  the 
politician.  On  most  legislation  he  no  doubt 
has  a  personal  opinion.  Yet,  a  politician  is 
not  entirely  a  free  agent.  IT  he  votes  ac- 
cording to  his  convictions  on  every  l.ssue.  he 
would  probably  find  himself  out  of  office  In  a 
short  time.  Bowing  to  these  pressures  Is  em- 
phatically not  the  same  as  corrtiptlon.  Cor- 
ruption, which  Is  as  Indefensible  In  politics 
its  It  Is  in  any  other  branch  of  life,  involves 
the  deliberate  violation  of  laws  for  personal 
gain. 

What  .the  politician,  must  do  before  he 
tiUces  a  stand  on  any  issue — and  this  is  what 
makes  politics  a  frustrating  profession — Is 
bftlance  all  the  factors  Involved.  He  must 
decide  between  kxu'il  and  national  Interest* — 
to  which  should  he  bow?  He  must  con- 
sider the  voters  back  home — should  he  ad- 
vocate a  bill  that  would  alienate  their  sup- 
port or  should  he  steer  a  safe,  middle  course? 
PerhaiJS  his  constituents  are,  in  fact.  111 
Informed.  A  bill  they  favor  might  Indeed 
pnimote  grave  national  consequences.  The 
one  question  the  politician  mu.st  Inevitably 
a.=.k  himself  Is.  "Is  this  bill  of  such  Importance 
that  I  am  willing  to  rtsk  my  office,  reputa- 
tion, and  party  In  order  to  vote  according  to 
my  convictions?"  This  Is  not  an  easy  deci- 
sion to  make.  The  mark  of  a  wise  politician 
Is  his  ability  to  decide  the  right  way  at  the 
right  time. 

The  most  Important  lesson  the  individual 
citizen  can  learn  fix»m  a  knowledge  of  the 
pressures  tinder  which  a  politician  must 
work.  Is  that  the  politician  cannot  be  every- 
thing to  everybody.  A  public  ofllclal.  like 
anyone  el.se.  has  his  limitations.  This  fact 
points  up  the  role  of  the  Individual  In  a 
democracy.  Since  everything  cannot  be  left 
to  the  professional  p>olltlclans,  each  citizen 
hiis  a  role  he  can  and  must  play  In  the 
workings  of  our  Government.  Not  all  citi- 
zens, of  course,  can  contribute  equally 
Many  people  lack  the  time  or  money  to  ac- 
tively participate  In  politics.  Others  may 
be  unwilling  to  be  In  the  public  eye  because 
of  the  nature  of  their  Jobs.  Here  Is  a  time 
when  the  citLaen  himself  la  forced  to  make 


»n  important  decl8lon-"How  deeply  should 

I  involve  myself  in  government?  ' 

All  citizens  have  two  basic  responslbllltlea 
.        H^mocracv     The  flrst  is  to  vote  and  the 
^^fd  U^^well  informed.     Although  one 
^rihe  greatest   privileges  of  living  under  a 
!^p  esen^Uve  government   Is   the   ability  of 
?1  ciUzenB  to  elect  many  of  their  officers. 
!S   alarmmg   number   of    people   never   take 
t^vantlS»  of   this   basic   right.     Rarely   has 
S   pe^t    of    the    electorate    voted    in    an 
LeZln    electlon-usually     the     figure      s 
S^er   to   one-half.     And,   In   local   and   prl- 
r^y  elections,  the  figure  is  even  lower.    To 
^^    intelligently      one       must      be      well 
^"'^..n.ed-a  cliche   perhaps,   but  a  relevant 
one   ^e  question  Is  "how  Intelligently  "  and 
•  how  well  informed?"    Few  citizens  have  the 
Ume     to    pursue    Independent    research    on 
topics  of  foreign  affairs  and  economic  policy. 
but   anyone   can   read   the  writings  of   pro- 
lesslonals  in  these  fields.     The  P«»«t  ls_  the 
more  a  person  reads,   providing   he  reads  to 
ealn  Insight  into  a  pressing  Issue,  not  merely 
S  reinforce  his  own  prejudices,  the  better 
informed  he  becomes.     Even  bv  >-ead'"K^'^^^« 
dally  newspapers  a  person  can  find  the  \ot- 
ine  record  of  hU  Congressmen  and  obtain  at 
le^t  some   information   regarding  the  posi- 
Uons  of   various   candidates   on   current  Is- 

""ppople  who  have  more  time  to  devote  to 
public  affairs  can  begin  by  supporting  the 
Lndldate  or  party  of  their  cfo Ice^  T  e 
charge  Is  made  that  there  Is  really  little  dif- 
ference between  the  two  major  parties.  In- 
deed their  national  platforms  both  tend  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  road  to  appeal  to  as 
broad  a  cross  section  of  the  voters  as  p^)s- 
sible  But  within  each  party  there  Is  a  w'lde 
range  of  political  beliefs  Both  the  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  have  conservatives 
mcKlerates,  and  liberals  In  their  ranks,  albc  t 
in  different  proportions.  The  citizen  who  Is 
strongly  loyal  to  a  party,  then,  must  con- 
sider what  views  he  wants  his  party  to  repre- 
sent and  accordingly,  what  candidate  will 
best  represent  these  views 

Many   people   wish    for   certain   reforms   in 
government  or  desire  certain  legislation  but 
for  various  reasons  do  not  see  fit  to  express 
their  views  through  a  political  party.     These 
are  the  people  who  form  the  lobbies  and  pres- 
sure groups.     Lobbies,  provided  they  do  not 
transgress    the    laws,    are    an    asset,    not    a 
liability  to  a  democracy.    Indeed,  they  are  an 
example  of  Individual  citizens  or  groups  of 
citizens      influencing      government      action 
through  theh-  private  activities.     They  may 
consist  of  no  more  than  a  letterwrlilng  cam- 
paign to  a  mayor  or  Congressman,  or  may 
consist  of  highly   organized   presure   groups. 
Much  legislation— abolition  of  slavery,  labor 
reforms,   universal   suffrage,  and   civil   rights 
legislation  on   the   Federal    level,   and  crime 
commissions,      educational,      hospital,      and 
prison  reforms  on  the  local  level  would  have 
perhaps  been  long  delayed  were  it  not  for  the 
collective  and  Individual  actions  of  private 
citizens    who    vrtshed    to    make    their    view;, 
publicly  known. 

Of  course  the  most  direct  Involvement  a 
citizen  can  have  In  government  is  to  actually 
h..ld  office.  While  most  elected  Federal  and 
State  jx.sltlons  are  held  by  full-time  public 
.servants,  many  local  positions  are  held  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis  by  ordinary  citizens  who 
devote  part  of  theh-  time,  often  without  pay, 
to  conununlty  service. 

What  role  then,  should  a  citizen  have  In 
public  affairs?  Since  politicians  must  often 
bow  to  popular  demands,  a  citizen  should 
make  his  wanu  known.  Though  he  cannot 
be  an  authority  on  all  public  Issues,  he  can  at 
least  study  the  proposed  solutions  to  cur- 
rent problems,  reach  some  sort  of  conclusion 
based  upon  reason  rather  than  prejudice,  and 
act  either  through  direct  action  such  as 
running  for  public  office,  writing  to  his  Con- 
gre«sman.  speaking  at  the  town  meeting,  or 
actively  supporting  a  political  party  or  spe- 
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clal-lntereirt  group;  or  at  least  he  can  exprw 
M.  opinion  on  election  day  by  i^ean.  ^f  Uxat 
basic  instrument  of  democracy,  the  ballot. 


What  Can  Tou  Do  ro«  a 

Bettkr  Govkrnmknt? 
(By    Beverly    Lannqulst,    Lexington    High 
School.  Lexington,  Maas.) 
over  150  years  ago.  Andrew  Oliver  of  Boe- 
ton^ote:  •'PoUUcs  is  a  hazardous  occupa- 
tion ^ut  in  no  other  can  one  do  as  much 
e<^   for  so  many."     To  function  properly 
I^Socr'acy  needs  the  active  and  Intel Ugen 
participation  of  all  Its  citizens.    It  isn  t  nee 
essarv    however,    that   each   person   run   for 
Smcal  o^e.  entering  the  rough  and  tum- 
We  of  partisan  conflict,  or  even  that  each  one 
find  his  employment  within  the  framework 
o     public    administration.     A   citizen    need 
only  exercise  his  constitutional  right*  to  a.d 
m  the  preservation  and  development  of  our 

"^  However  too  often  the  citizens  of  this 
country  become  complacent  ^nd  have  t^  be 
reminded  that  they  have  a  personal  respon- 
sSlUy  to  themselves  and  others  here,  indeed 
o  othe™  a«,und  the  world,  to^-l^^^  ^^^«- 
duties  in  thU  democracy,  as  weU  as  to  bene- 
fit rom  Its  privileges.  During  the  Senate 
crime  Investigation  Committee  ^^^^^^'1 
the  fifties.  Senator  Tobey,  q^e^''^^"'^^  Frank 
Costello,  asked  what  he  had  ever  contrlbut«a 
f<>r  tiie  good  of  his  country.  Before  mlUlons 
o  television  viewers,  he  squirmed  uncom- 
fortably, racking  his  mind  for  so"^'^^^!"^  tbat 
would  prove  he  was,  at  least,  a  co^s^  «nt  ous 
citizen  After  some  minutes  he  replied  that 
he  had  always  paid  his  taxes. 

Relatively  few  people  have  led  the  Infa- 
mov^  kind  of  life  Frank  Costello  had  but 
Teethe  years  literally  hundreds  of  millions 
of  imericans  would  also  have  squirmed  for 
Hck  of  an  adequate  answer  to  this  question, 
t  has  become  habitual  that  many  citizens 
fail  to  carry  Into  effect  the  rights  and  re - 
spon^blUt  Js  given  tiiem  by  the  Constltu- 

^''one  excuse  for  not  participating,  In  gov- 
ernment is  that  politicians  ^re  corrupt  anj 
decent  people  don't  want  to  get  involved 
with  them.  The  representatives  we  elect  are 
only  as  good  as  we  require.  But  I  am  not 
tr/kmg  here  about  the  few  who  actually 
r^ake  Antics  an  occupation,  I  am  concern«i 
with  the  "ordinary"  voter.  The  most  pre%- 
alent  excuse  he  has  for  not  exercising  his 
vote  is.  "What  can  one  person  do? 

Perhaps  the  most  staggertng  example  of 
what  a  single  Individual  can  do  by  himself, 
or  at  least  can  cause  to  happen.  Is  the  case 
Of  a  young  lawyer,  Oren  Root.  He  had  read 
ma^7articles  written  by  a  virtually  unknown 
businessman.  Wendell  WUkle.  Root  becanie 
convinced  that  this  man  was  the  kind  of 
person  qualified  for  and  capable  of  being 
President  of  the  United  States.  Friends  with 
whom  he  discussed  his  idea  were  enthusiastic^ 
but  they  were  only  a  small  f  °^P  ^^^^ 
both  funds  and  public  organization.  This 
didn't  stop  Root. 

He  printed  a  small  "Draft  WUlkle"  petition, 
sent    copies    to    some    400    people    randomly 
chosen  from  a  telephone  directory,  and  put 
an  Identical  advertisement  In  a  local  paper. 
Requests    for    further    Information    and    for 
m^re  forms  c*me  pouring  in^  Finally,  Root 
left  the  law  firm  with  which  he  had  been 
associated  and  established  a  cltiz.en  s  head- 
quarters for  WUlkle.     At  this  "me  the  en - 
raced  tATget  of  the  movement  demanded  that 
Root    "stop    this    nonsense    because    he   was 
being  made  a  fool  of."    Root  answered  him— 
Wendell  WUlkle  was  a  perfect  stranger— «ay- 
ine  that  as  a  cltUen  of  the  United  States  It 
WM  his  right  and  duty  to  put  forth  any  man 
he    felt    should    hold    the    office.      By    June, 
Wlllkle  had  the  Republican  Presidential  nom- 
ination      By     November,     he     ran     against 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  virtually  because 
of  the  efforts  of  one  man. 

A  more  recent  example  is  that  of  the  1960 


presidential  campaign  between  Senator  John 
F  Kennedy  and  Vice  President  Richard 
Nixon.  At  that  time  approxhnately  100  mil- 
lion Amertcans  were  qualified  to  Tote. 
Almost  30  million  citizens  didn't  even 
bother.  It  la  interesting  to  note  that  the 
margin  of  popular  votes  was  only  113.057  or 
one-tenth  of  1  percent.  The  electoral  ocri- 
lege  could  have  given  victory  to  Richard 
NUon  if  only  32.500  people  in  the  right  places 
had  fulfilled  their  responBtolUty  to  our  de- 
mocracy. That  Is  less  than  1/35  of  1  percent 
of  those  eligible  to  vote. 

In  a  more  limited  fashion,  small  groups 
of  people  may  influence  the  social  and  polit- 
ical trends  of  our  society.  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
vlUe  once  wrote: 

"Local  assemblies  of  citizens  constitute 
the  strength  of  free  nations.  Town  meetings 
are  to  liberty  what  primary  schools  are  to 
science:  they  brtng  It  within  the  peoples 
reach  they  teach  men  how  to  use  and  how 
to  enjoy  it.  A  nation  may  establish  a  system 
of  free  government,  but  without  the  spirit  of 
municipal  Institutions,  it  cannot  have  the 
spirit  of  liberty." 

Here  in  Lexington,  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  such  assemblies  where  any  citizen  may 
sjjeak. 

For  those  who  wish  to  participate  in  gov- 
ernment on  a  part-time  basis,  there  are  town 
offices  and  committees  to  which  they  may 
run  This  is  politics  on  a  local  scale.  Others 
can  work  in  the  ranks  of  political  parties, 
rousing  partisan  feelings  at  election  time, 
or  work  at  a  Job  on  an  appointment  basis. 
In  either  case  they  are  chosen  neither  for 
popular  appeal  nor  for  personality,  but  on 
their  qualifications. 

Never  should  the  average  educated  Ameri- 
can citizen  hide  behind  the  excuse  that  as 
an  individual  he  can  do  nothing  for  better 
government.  There  Is  a  Job  for  him,  ranging 
from  that  of  an  elected  official  to  being  part 
of  an  Interested  public,  for  which  power  is 
virtually  unlimited.  In  any  case,  everyone 
has  the  personal  responslbUlty  of  voting  for 
the  active  seeker  of  office,  of  choosing  the 
man  who  wiU  best  represent  his  ideas  in 
government.  However,  It  Is  up  to  each  indi- 
vidual to  decide  how.  when,  and  where  his 
Influence  will  be  used,  in  addition  to  the 
ballot  box. 


Waihbgton  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTES 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1964 
Mr   ALGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave   to    extend   my    remarks    in   the 
Record,  I  include  the  following   news- 
letter of  June  20,  1964: 

Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alger.  Fifth 

District,  Texas) 

June  20,   1964. 

DEMOCRATS    EXTEND    WAR    TAXES    AGAIN 

By  an  almost  100-percent  straight  party 
line  vote  In  the  House  the  Democrats  ex- 
tended for  another  year  the  war  excise  taxes 
on  cosmcUcs.  Jewelry,  furs,  and  leather 
eoods  The  amendment  to  eliminate  theee 
taxes,'  sponsored  by  all  10  Republican  mem- 
bers on  the  ways  and  Means  Conunlttee.  was 
defeated  207  to  185  with  only  1  RepubllcaB 
In  the  House  voting  against. 

These  so-called  "temporary"  taxes  are  ex- 
tended year  after  year  through  pressure  from 
the  White  House  and  the  big  Federal  spend- 
ers    President  Johnson's  refusal  to  accept  a 
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cut  in  these  consumer  taxes  makes  his  claim 
to  be  for  economy  and  for  tax  cuts  a  hoilow 
claim  at  the  very  lecist. 

The  taxes  the  Republicans  tried  to  cut  are 
retail  excise  taxes,  the  consumer  sales  taxes 
levied  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  Re- 
publican position  Is  that  consumer  sales 
taxes  should  not  be  levied  by  the  Federal 
Government.  These  consumer  taxes  cover 
five  categories,  fovir  directed  against  women. 

1.  Tax  on  dlesel  fuel  used  on  highways. 

2.  Tax  on  toilet  articles  or  cosmetics. 
Items  foimd  in  drugstores,  grocery  stores, 
and  most  retail  establishments,  by  arbitrary 
Government  definition. 

3.  Tax  on  Jewelry  covering  everything  in- 
cluding costume  Jewelry  which  accounts  for 
90  percent  of  the  tax. 

4.  Tax  on  furs  whether  It  is  a  fur  coat  or 
a  cloth  coat  with  a  fur  collar. 

5.  Tax  on  luggage  and  handbags. 

There  may  be  Justification  for  maintaining 
at  this  time  the  tax  on  diesel  fuel  because 
It  does  have  a  relationship  to  the  gasoline 
tax  imposed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
There  Is  no  Justification  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  continue  Federal  retail  taxes 
on  the  other  Items.  The  American  pyeople 
accepted,  without  complaint,  these  taxes  In 
time  of  war.  but  20  years  after  D-Day  we 
believe  It  Is  time  to  rid  the  people  of  a 
burden  they  have  stood  long  enough.  They 
were  imposed  during  wartime,  not  to  raise 
money  but  to  curtail  production 

The  Republican  position  of  eliminating 
these  taxes  within  the  framework  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  entirely  consistent  as  I  ex- 
plained during  debate.  Rather  than  further 
Imbalance  the  budget  by  denying  tax  rev- 
enue, these  tax  reductions  could  well  increase 
Federal  revenue. 

1.  Lower  sales  prices  of  goods  could  result 
In  greater  sales  volume,  higher  proHts,  and 
greater  tax  revenue. 

2.  Less  tax  collection  effort  with  its  end- 
less forms  will  be  required  by  the  retail 
merchant,  freeing  him  for  other  productive 
sales  work. 

3.  A  balanced  budget  cannot  be  achieved 
Just  by  Increased  taxes.  Spending  Is  basic 
and  this  administration  Is  Increasing  spend- 
ing in  every  direction  with  no  regard  for  in- 
come. Inflation,  or  a  rising  public  debt. 

OOPS,  you've  just  bein  Hrr  with  $9  billion 

MORE    DEBT 

President  Johnson  got  his  way  in  the 
House  when  his  demand  for  a  $9  billion  In- 
crease in  the  national  debt  was  approved 
203  to  182.  Again  this  was  almost  a  party 
line  vote  with  the  Democrats  for  lifting  the 
lid  on  spending  and  the  Republicans  battling 
to  protect  the  people.  Again  this  is  called 
a  t€mp>orary  Increase.  I  remind  you  these 
temporary  Increases  have  come  along  every 
few  months  under  the  past  two  Democrat 
administrations  and  Congresses  until  we 
row  have  the  debt  limit  up  to  $324  billion. 
This  from  an  administration  that  is  trying 
to  sell  the  American  people  that  it  Is  econ- 
omy minded. 

I  have  been  in  the  House  10  years,  always 
under  a  E>emocrat  leadership.  I  know  the 
difference  between  the  p>olitlcal  parties  as  to 
fiscal  policy.  The  Democrats  have  always 
tried  to  have  it  both  ways — freely  spending 
the  peoples'  money  and  then  criticizing  the 
Increase  in  the  public  debt.  But  they  can- 
not continue  to  have  it  both  ways — they  are 
either  for  deficit  financing,  a  planned  econ- 
omy, and  increased  debt,  or  they  are  for  the 
exercise  of  respK>n8ibUity  in  spending,  a  bal- 
finced  budget,  a  lowered  debt,  and  decreased 
taxes.  Here's  a  clear  choice  between  |x>Htl- 
ca.\  philosophy  of  the  two  parties. 

Here  are  some  arguments  brought  out  in 
debate   on   the  debt  ceiling  increase: 

1  We  have  Increased  the  debt  $31  billion 
In  40  months,  almost  a  billion  dollars  a 
month. 


3.  Republicans  have  opposed  these  ID- 
oreaaes  because  we  believe  there  can  be  con- 
trcri  In  the  rate  of  ezpendltxires. 

3.  The  Democrats  brag  about  ttie  good 
tlmee  we  are  now  enjoying  but  the  Johnson 
administration  refuses  to  use  the  good  times 
to  lay  aside  money  to  cut  down  our  debts, 
instead  they  squander  money. 

4.  We  borrowed  money  for  the  $11  billion 
tax  cut.  We  will  borrow  money  for  a  pay 
increase  for  Federal  workers,  as  well  as  for 
foreign  aid  including  aid  to  tlie  Communists. 

5.  It  is  almost  certain  the  administration 
will  be  back  within  less  than  a  year  for  an- 
other increase  in  the  debt  celling  as  there 
is  no  Indication  the  PresideiU  ha.s  any  in- 
tention of  cutting  spending 

A      MORAL      GIANT 

BARRT  GoLDWATini.  In  his  sUil^rnent  on  why 
he  opposes  the  civil  rights  bill  makes  him 
a  moral  giant  with  outstanding  courage  in 
defending  the  basic  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Under  the  bill  which  Barry  opposes 
we  set  up  the  machinery  for  a  p)oUce  state 
in  which  any  citizen  charged  with  a  viola- 
tion of  the  act  will  be  considered  guilty 
until  proven  innocent.  The  American  peo- 
ple now  have  a  clear  choice  between  the  high 
moral  leadership  offered  by  Barrt  Goldwater 
and  those  whose  policies  spawned  and  then 
covered  up  the  Bobby  Baker  and  BtUie  Sol 
Estes  scandals. 


The  Go$hen  (Ind.)  News  Calls  for  Pas- 
sage of  the  Job  Corps  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22.  1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
finest  editorial  I  have  yet  seen  on  the 
need  for  congressional  action  to  pass  the 
Job  Corps,  which  is  part  of  President 
Johnson's  war  on  poverty  bill,  is  the  fol- 
lowing one  published  by  the  Goshen 
(Ind.)  News. 

The  editorial,  "The  Job  Corp.s— Hope 
for  Many"  follows: 

The  Job  Corps — Hoi  r  for  Many 

The  big  gun  in  President  Johnson's  war  on 
poverty  has  been  loaded.  The  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  has  approved 
the  administration's  proposed  $962  5  million 
Economic  Opportunity  Act 

It  now  remains  for  the  whole  House,  along 
with  the  Senate,  to  pull  the  lanyard. 

If  the  act  becomes  law — and  It  is  believed  it 
will  this  session — the  United  States  will  em- 
baric  on  a  number  of  offensives  designed  to 
eliminate  the  Nation's  stubborn  pockets  of 
poverty,  both  urban  and  rural,  and  enlist 
those  trapped  in  them  in  the  building  of  the 
great  society. 

One  of  these  offensives  Is  called  the  Job 
Corps,  conceived  as  a  means  of  rescuing  at 
least  some  of  the  estimated  750,000  youths 
between  16  and  21  who  are  out  of  school,  out 
of  work,  out  of  touch  with  .society  and,  worst 
of  all.  out  of  hope. 

The  idea  Is  to  take  young  men  away  from 
their  old,  defeating  environments  and  place 
them  in  rural  camps  and  urban  training 
centers,  there  to  teach  them  Job  skills  (as 
well  as  the  ABC's,  where  necessary),  good 
work  habits,  a  sense  of  social  responsibility — 
above  all.  to  lift  and  widen  their  horizons. 

For  many,  it  would  be  their  last  chance  to 
realize  their  human  potentials  and  partici- 
pate in  the  American  dream. 


Jcrt3  Corps  planners  hope  that  40.000  youm 
men — all  volunteers — could  be  enrolled  wltS^ 
in  the  first  year.  Half  of  them  would  live  la 
about  200  conservation  camps  around  the 
country,  half  in  Job  training  centers  or  ne« 
cities. 

As  In  the  CCC  days  of  the  thirties,  the 
youths  in  the  camps  would  perform  useful 
work  for  society— repairing  parks,  bulidin* 
roads — while  undergoing  a  program  of  phygl- 
cal  conditioning  and  basic  education 

Trainees  in  both  the  ctunps  and  urban 
centers  would  be  paid  $50  a  month,  with  & 
separation  bonus  of  $50  a  month  up  to  a 
maximum  of  2  years'  service. 

There  would  be  similar  work-training  pro- 
grams for  girls— who  constitute  4€  percent 
of  all  school  dropouts — to  be  administered 
by  the  Labor  IDepartment. 

Numerous  universities  already  have  task 
forces  planning  programs  for  the  Job  Corp«. 
Businesses  are  developing  new  kinds  c< 
teaching  aids.  Many  teachers,  returning 
Peace  Corps  veterans  and  retired  service  of- 
ficers have  volunteered  to  help  staff  the 
corps. 

As  for  finding  Jobs  for  Job  Corps  gradu- 
ates in  this  day  of  Increasing  automation, 
one  oil  company  says  It  could  use  1.000  serv- 
ice station  attendants  right  now.  Hotels  and 
hospitals  have  trouble  finding  dependable 
help.  TTie  entire  service  Industry  has  a  con- 
stant need   for  properly  motivated  workers. 

Other  youths  may  go  on  to  complete  their 
education.  Many,  refused  by  Selective  Serv- 
ice because  of  health  or  educational  deficien- 
cies, would  now  be  able  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion. 

The  Job  Corps  would  cost  $191  million  in 
its  first  year  (about  equal  to  what  the  United 
States  spends  In  6  months  In  South  Viet- 
nam) . 

The  cost  to  the  Nation  of  the  loss  of  those 
for  whom  the  Job  Corps  will  be  too  late  is 
beyond  calculation. 


Germany  Develops  a  Peace  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1964 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Eric  Wald- 
man,  professor  of  political  science  and 
director  of  the  Institute  of  German  Af- 
fairs at  Marquette  University.  Milwau- 
kee, has  written  an  interesting  article  on 
the  development  of  the  German  Peace 
Corps  in  the  June-July  issue  of  the 
American-German  Review : 

The  German  Peace  Corps 

(By  Eric  Waldman) 
The  American  public  was  taken  somewhat 
by  siu-prlse  when  it  learned  that  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  during  his  visit  to  Ger- 
many attended  a  ceremony  on  June  24.  1963 
marking  the  ofBclal  beginning  of  the  German 
Peace  Corps.  The  presence  of  President 
Heinrich  LUbke  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  of  the  then  Chancellor  Konrad 
Adenauer,  and  other  top-level  ofBcials  gave 
evidence  of  the  great  significance  assigned 
to  this  occasion  by  the  German  Government. 
What  the  American  public  did  not  learn  then 
was  that  many  Germans  had  been  working 
on  a  Peace  Corps  project  for  almost  2  ye;u-s. 
practically  from  the  time  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  American  program.  This  time 
factor  shows  that  our  German  friends  did 
not  Jump  on  the  Peace  Corps  "twmdwagon" 
after  it  had  become  apparent  that  aiding  de- 


.elopment  countrlea  through  the  pe"^^ 
I^mmitment  of  young  people  was  Indeed  a 
^S  ™  tlcal.    respectable,    and    successful 

""m  a'^tter  of  t^.  the  ^^t  evide^  oj 
rtrong   German   interest  dates   back  to  the 
Sinning  of   1961.     Walther  Casper,  an  in- 
SSnt^allnd  public-minded  Oerm^J^^^^^ 
Sallst.    contacted    Congressmajn    H^Nmr    a 
^sB     Democrat,    of    Milwaukee,    who    is 
f^oTA  as  one  of  the  spiritual  fathers  of  the 
Pea^e   corps   idea,    in    order   to   find    out   if 
£r^n  v^unteer.  could   participate  in  an 
ETcan-German  development  aid  project. 
jTwIs  at  this  early  Juncture  that  Congress- 
JJal  RCU88  contacted  M'^q"«^t«,^U^'7"if 
S^rder  to  determine  if  we  would  be  inter- 
Sted  in  working  on  such  a  blnatlona    ven- 
Sl     Marxiuettl-B  president  enthusiast  cally 
i^orsed   a   tentative   study   ^n^^^PP^J^^^'J 
Brother  Leo  V.  Ryan.  C.S.V..  coordmator  of 
Peace  Corps  acUvlties  at  the  university.    He 
and^  a.  director  of  the  Institute  of  German 
!Salrk"  ere  to  proceed.    Together  with  Con- 
^ma^  R^isi.    university    representatives 
SSted    Mr.    Casper    to    arouse    interest    in 
Germany   by   vlslUng   a   number   of   private 
orgaXitloris,  some  of  which  had  been  en- 
gaged in  development  aid  projects  for  a  num- 

*^^e  o^^al.  of  ti.s  American  Peace  Corps 
were  pleased  with  the  Impact  and  the  re- 
Ltion  of  the  Germans  but  numerous  obsU- 
aes  blocked,  at  least  for  the  time  beinng   a 

t^TnaUonal  project.  Th«  ^"l^^^  1^'.™^ 
was  still  in  lU  early  stages,  and  furthermore 
L  organizational  and  flnancl^  ^^"^  JZ 
Oermwi  partioipation  had  to  be  found.  The 
f^^ort^  seemed  to  point  toward  utlliz  ng 
^eldy  existing  private  organizations  for  the 
contemplated  American-German  Joint  de- 
vefopment  venture.  Though  this  was  a 
rather  limited  objective  from  t^'  G«"^^ 
point  of  view.  It  was  never  realized.  How- 
ever in  the  process  of  working  on  it,  the 
GerAian  Peace  Corps  became  *  reality^ 

Germany!     development     aid     stemming 
from  public  and  private  sources  has  reacheo 
cXld'Lrabie  proT^rtlons  during  the  last  few 
years.     From  1950  until   1963.  her  economic 
aid  to  65  countries  amounted  to  almost  $5.75 
bim?n.     Of  this  amount.  $3.2  b"»o\|^« 
from   public,   and   slightly   over   $2.5   bUUon 
from  private  sources.     In  addition.  Gerinany 
paid  $208  million  Into  the  development  fund 
of    the    European    Common    Market.      It    is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  the  concept  of 
development  aid   In  the  personnel  sector  as 
v,ell  found  ready  acceptance.     T^VP"^^^ 
realized  that  as  a  rule  industrialized  nations 
underwrttlng    technical    and    economic    aid 
pnirams  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
usually    neglect   to   promote   the   social-cul- 
tural changes  which  must  go  ^^nd  in  hand 
with   the  modernization   of   underdeveloped 
areas.    It  U  hoped  that  the  young  volunteers, 
whose  training  and   experience   provide   ur- 
gently needed  middle-level   manpower    will 
help  to  accelerate  the  emergence  of  sl^iU^ly 
quaJlfled  people    from   the   local   population 
through  their  close  association  with  one  an- 
other    Mr.  Casper  summed  up  this  problem 
as  follows  in  an  interview  in  "ChrUt  und 
Welt."  on  July  5.  1963: 

The  concept  of  development  aid.  accord- 
ing to  my  opinion,  is  incomplete  if  It  re- 
mains limited  to  financial  and  economic  aid 
and  18  not  supplemented  by  personal  aid  ex- 
tended from  man  to  man  •  •  *  }^^ 
segments  of  the  populaUon  In  the  develop- 
ment cotmtrtes  must  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  help  themselves. 

While  the  overaU  American  Peace  Corps 
concepts  are  shared  by  the  Germans  the 
structure  of  the  organization  and  the  back- 
ground of  the  volunteers  show  marked  dU- 
ferencee  from  the  American  sltuatJMi.  In 
contrast  to  the  UB.  Ptmce  Corps  ''^^h  »* 
entirely  oontrolled  by  the  Government,  the 
Germans  decided— probably  for  three  main 
reasons— on   a  predomlnanUy   private  orga- 


nlmUonal  pattern.  In  the  first  Plac«rO«j- 
mans  are  stUl  ■usplciou*  of  state-controlled 
enterprise.,  especially  In  the  area  of  yoiun- 
teer  work,  as  a  result  of  their  most  unfor- 
tunate experience  with  the  German  labor 
front  under  the  Hitler  dictatorship.  Sec- 
ond they  wished  to  make  use  of  the  substan- 
tial experience  accumulated  so  far  by  many 
private  organizations.  Last  »>ut  not  least, 
they  wanted  to  use   available   training  fa- 

The   organizational   form   which   achieved 
this  synthesis  between  government  and  pri- 
vately supported  development  aid  was  ma- 
terialized in  the  German  D«velopment^r^- 
ice     (Deutscher     Entwlcklungsdlent^DED) 
It  is  comprised  of  representatives  of  both  the 
Federal  Ministry  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  of  a  private  organization  called  Learn- 
ine  and  Helping  Overseas   (Lemen  wnd  Hel- 
fen   in   Uebersee).     This   Is  a   union  of   over 
30  private  groups  engaged  In  personnel  de- 
velopment aid.  among  them:  Carl-Dulsberg- 
Geselischaf t;  Frledrlch-Ebert-Stlftung;   Ver- 
band   Deutscher   Studentenschaft;    Deutsche 
Stlftung,  which  for  years  has  held  seminars 
and  conference  In  Berlin  for  young  leader- 
ship personnel  from  the  development  coun- 
tries-   the  CathoUc  Arbeltsgemelnschaft  fur 
Entv^lcklungshUfe.       and       the      Protestant 
Dlenste  in  Uebersee.    Learning  and  Helpliig 
Overseas  was  founded  in  December  1962  In 
order  to  create  a  single  association  to  deal 
with    government    offices,    and    one    private 
party  as  a  partner  In  the  mixed  enterprise. 

The  founding  capital  of  the  corporation  is 
20  000  DM  ($6,000).  of  which  the  German 
Government  provided  19.000  DM.  The  Min- 
istry for  Economic  Cooperation  has  three 
major  responsibilities:  Coordination  of  the 
Peace  Corps  work  with  other  governmental 
efforts,  accountability  of  personnel  develop- 
ment aid  to  the  Parliament  In  Bonn,  and 
provision  of  funds  for  operations. 

A  board  of  directors  acts  as  the  executive 
organ  of  the  Development  Service.  Five  of 
the  eleven  members  were  nominated  by  the 
alliance,  Learning  and  Helping  Ov-erseas,  five 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  lltn 
Is  an  Independent  member.  The  chairman 
of  the  board,  the  executive  head,  is  Mr. 
Casper  who.  as  we  have  seen  was  probably 
the  single  most  ImporUnt  driving  force  in 
bringing  the  project  about.  His  Present 
task  Is  to  get  the  volunteers  recruited, 
trained,  and  working  abroad. 

Two    German    observers    carefully    studied 
American   Peace   Corps  methods   and   proce- 
dures for  selecting  personnel,  as  well  as  feas- 
ible projects,  the  training  of  volunteers,  and 
the   supervision  of  operating   projects.     The 
Germans    willingly    learned    from    American 
experiences,    but    because    of    a    number    of 
factors    In  addition  to  the  basic  dissimUarlty 
between  the  two  organizations,  there  has  been 
a  different  orientation  from  the  very  begin- 
ning     For  example,  over  half  the  American 
volunteers  are  teachers,  while  the  great  ma- 
jority   of    German    volunteers    are    artisans, 
technicians,    farmers,    and    young    academi- 
cians.    Obviously  the  type  of  people  available 
greatly  Influences  the  kind  of  projects  which 
can    be    planned.      Emphasis    therefore    will 
rest  on  construction  of  model  factories,  com- 
munity  setUements.   and   agricultural    proj- 
ects     Teachers    will    primarily    t>e    used    in 
vocational    schools;    medical    personnel    and 
social  workers  will  find  employment  in  health 
and  sanitation  enterprises. 

German    volunteers    mtist    be    Ijetween   21 

and  35  years  of  age  and  are  required  to  have 

completed    their    vocaUonal    training.      The 

knowledge  of  at  least  one  foreign  language 

Ifl    desirable   but    this    presents   considerable 

dlfflcultlee  in  the  case  of  artisans  and  farmers 

At  present  the  Development  Service  is  stiu 

in  ite  beginning  phase.     Hopefully,  during 

this  year  the  nrst  volunteers  wlU  be  sent 

abroad,    after    special    training    of    3    to    6 

months'   duration.     The   first  SO  volunteers 

nad  completed  their  training,  paseed  a  very 


careful    final    screening    process,    and    were 
ready  for  their  oversea  assignments  at  the 
beginning  of  February.     The  German  plans 
call  for  atX)Ut  a  thousand  volunteers  a  year 
(to  be  reached  by  1965)  as  compared  to  the 
approximately  9.000  Americans  who  were  in 
the    development    countries   at    the   end    of 
1963      The  Germans  believe  that  it  will  cost 
them    about    DM25,000    ($6,250)     per    person 
per  year,  including  administration,  training, 
transportation,  spending  money,  msurance. 
and  $50  a  month  paid  Into  blocked  savings 
accounts  In  Germany.     This  estimate  com- 
pares   quite    favorably    with    the    American 
yearly  expenditures  of  $9,000  for  each  per- 
son    Furthermore,   the   Germans  will  have 
only  one  administrator  for  six  to  seven  vol- 
unteers as  compared  to  the  American  ratio 
of  one  to  four. 

There   was   some  doubt   if   enough  young 
people  would  volunteer,  especially  since  the 
Federal  Republic,  In  spite  of  over  900.000  for- 
eign workers,  has  many  more  Jobs  avaUable 
than  persons  to  fill  them.     There  were  also 
those   among    the   doubters   who   were   cori- 
vlnced    that   the   present   German   youth    is 
overwhelmingly       materialistic       and       Job 
oriented.     A  good  number  of  these  pessimists 
were  greatly  surprised  by  the  fine  r^Ponse 
elven  the  Peace  Corps  Idea.     Apparently  Ger- 
man youth  Is  not  dlCTerent  from  the  young 
T>eople  in  other  countries  who  are  not  only 
Vming    but    eager    to    give    their    time   and 
enerey  to  a  worthwhile  and  idealistic  pro- 
eam      By  the  middle  of  November  1963  even 
without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Devel- 
opment Service,  2,373  persons,  among  Uiem 
564  women,  had  expressed  a  desire  to  volun- 
teer     Most  were  between  21  and  35  years  of 
aee- '  1  116  of  them  knew  1  or  more  foreign 
l^i^aiges;  33  percent  had  previously  worked 
abroad. 

Considering  the  careful  preparation  and 
the  fortunate  synthesis  of  government  a^nd 
private  initiative,  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  German  program  will  be  successful 
in  terms  of  benefits  for  the  development 
countries,  and  of  self-confidence  and  a  sense 
of  achievement  among  German  youth. 


A  Helping  Hand  to  tli«  Handicapped 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOFFMAN 

OF    n.LIHOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  2Z.  1964 
Mr     HOFFMAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Federal  Government  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  providing  funds  to  aid  in  the 
care   and  treatment  of  those  who  are 
mentally   retarded    and   in    sponsonng 
programs   for   the   employment   of    Uie 
handicapped.     These  are  commendable 
and  worthy  causes.     At  the  same  time 
we  should  be  cognizant  of  the  great  work 
which  private  enterprise  and  individuals 
are  doing  in  these  fields  without  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

One  of  the  early  pioneers  in  the  field 
of  dentistry  for  the  handicapped  and 
mentally  retarded  is  Dr.  Max  L.  Bramer. 
one  of  my  constituents  and  who  I  am 
nrivileged  to  have  as  a  friend  and  neigh- 
bor, residing  in  Wheaton,  DuPage 
County.  IlL  His  long  service  in  this 
field  has  brought  to  the  attention  of  his 
colleagues  the  need  for  this  type  of  ^- 
cialized  care  and  treatment.  Not  only 
does  Dr.  Bramer  maintain  his  private 
practice,  but  is  dental  director  of  the 
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Mary  Pogue  School  in  Wheatxjn;  senior 
attending  physician.  Department  of 
Dentistry.  Division  of  Handicapped, 
Michael  Reese  Hospital  and  Medical 
Center  in  Chicago,  and  is  editor  of  the 
Bulletin  of  Acadamy  of  Dentistry  for 
the  Handicapped.  In  1963  he  received 
the  Alumni  Merit  Award  of  St.  Louis 
University  in  recognition  of  distin- 
guished achievement  in  dentistry  for  the 
handicapped.  In  1964,  recognizing  his 
meritorious  contributions  to  the  field  of 
mental  deficiency  he  was  elected  to  be  a 
fellow  In  the  American  Association  on 
Mental  Deficiency.  I  know  that  I  speak 
for  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  when  I  extend  to  Dr.  Bramer  con- 
gratulations and  thank.s  for  your  untir- 
ing efforts  in  helping  those  less  fortu- 
nate: 

The  Alumni  Merit  Aw.ard 

By  action  of  the  president  and  the  board 
of  trustees  of  St  Louis  University  Is  pre- 
sented to  Max  L.  Bramer,  D.D.S  ,  in  recogni- 
tion of  distinguished  achievement  In  dentist- 
ry for  the  handicapped. 

He  is  thereby  entitled  to  tlie  gratitude,  re- 
spect and  esteem  due  to  one  who  has  given 
signal  evidence  of  the  university's  Influence 
in    promoting  God's   greater   glory   and    the 
welfare,  temporal  and  eternal,  of  men 
Jim   J    Marchette 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Truster^! 
Paul  C    Reinert. 
President  of  St   Louis  L'ni;  t-rsi/j/ 


American  As.sociation  on  Mental  Deficiency 
Be  It  known  to  all  men  by  the.se  presents 
that  on  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of 
examiners  and  the  approval  of  the  council, 
this  association  has  elected  Max  Leo  Bramer, 
D.DS.  to  be  a  fellow  in  recognition  of  merl- 
torioufi  contributions  to  the  field  of  mental 
deficiency  and  Is  hereby  authorized  to  use 
the  signature  PA  AM  D 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  set  our  hand 
and  seal  this  8th  day  of  May  1964 
John  T.  Ca.ssell, 

Secretary. 
Roger  M.  Gove. 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  ETami7iPr<i 
George  L  Wads  worth, 

President. 
Harvey  A   Stevens. 

Presidcnt-Elect. 


Sooth  Bend   (Ind.)   Tribune  Tells   "Tale 
of  Two  Senators" 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22,  1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  thoughtful  and  perceptive  edi- 
torial from  the  June  21,  1964.  issue  of  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "Tale  of  Two 
Senators"  follows: 

Tale  of  Two  Senators 

Ever  since  the  Republican  presidential 
nomination  came  within  his  grasp,  Senator 
Barrt  Goldwater  has  been  proclaiming  that 
it  Is  he  who  really  swims  In  the  Republican 
mainstream,  not  those  other  fellows. 

And  yet.  if  the  Republican  mainstream  la 
charted   against   the   GOP   leader.ship   in   the 


87th  and  88th  Congresses — which  U  the  only 
practical  way  to  chart  one  party's  main- 
stream when  the  other  party  occupies  the 
White  House — then  Senator  Goldwathi  must 
be  assiimed  to  be  swimming  In  his  own,  small 
tributary. 

Compare  Senator  OoLDWArni  with  the  Re- 
publican Senate  leader.  Senator  Evrajerr  M. 
DiRKsrN.  In  every  crucial  Issue  in  the  last 
4  years.  Senator  Dirksen  has  personally  de- 
livered Republican  votes  that  meant  the 
dlflference  between  passage  and  nonpassage. 
(The  same  can  be  said  for  Representative 
Charles  A.  Halleck,  Hou.sc  GOP  leader, 
where  House  votes  were  involved  In  these 
Issues.) 

Senator  Dirksen  practically  wrote  the  civil 
rights  bill  In  Its  Senate  vrrslon,  then  de- 
livered the  votes  to  bring  about  a  historical 
cloture. 

Senator  Dirksen  delivered  tlie  votes  nec- 
essary to  pass  the  tax  cut  and  to  ratify  the 
test  ban  treaty  In  the  88th  Congress.  In 
the  87th.  he  delivered  the  GOP  votes  needed 
to  pass  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  the  Man- 
power Development  Act  and  the  United  Na- 
tions loan  of  1962. 

In  each  case,  he  felt  thai  the  good  of  the 
country  was  more  Important  than  obstrtic- 
tlonlsm.  Senator  Dirksfn.  m  fact,  made  the 
Republican  Parly  somethinK  more  useful 
than  an  "against"  minority  in  the  last  4 
years.  All  of  Senator  Dirk.sen  s  stands  on 
these  central  Issues,  moreover,  grew  logically 
out  of  Republican  positions  developed 
through  8  Elsenhower  years 

Senator  Goldwater,  however,  voted  against 
each  of  these  issues  at  critical  points  on 
their  way  to  passage. 

Can  Senator  Dirksen  and  Senator  Gold- 
water  both  be  In  the  Republican  main- 
stream?    It's  hard  to  see  how 


Our  Constitutional  Guarantees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  8.  1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
stitution has  been  the  source  of  Amer- 
ica's strength.  Conceived  by  our  fore- 
fathers when  human  freedom  was  far 
from  being  accepted  as  a  universal  right, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
guaranteed  to  our  own  people  the  right 
to  be  free  and  has  Inspired  men  around 
the  world  to  seek  freedom  as  the  highest 
goal. 

I  am  afraid  we  may  be  taking  the  Con- 
stitution too  much  for  granted.  Too 
many  have  forgotten  how  it  was  con- 
ceived and  the  great  guarantees  it  set 
forth.  One  of  my  con.stituents.  Mr.  W. 
Clyde  Odeneal,  of  Dallas,  Tex,,  has  writ- 
ten a  thoughtful  reminder  of  'Our  Con- 
stitutional Guarantees"  which  was  re- 
printed in  the  magazine  Destiny.  I 
include  Mr.  Odeneal "s  speech  as  a  part 
of  these  remarks: 

Otjr  CONSTrruTioNAL  Guarantees     What  Has 
Happened  to  Them? 

(By  W.  Clyde  Odeneal ) 

A  constitution  has  been  defined  as  the 
ftmdamental  organic  law  or  the  principles  of . 
government  of  a  nation,  state,  society,  or  oth- 
er organized  body  of  men.  embodied  In  writ- 
ten documents,  or  Implied  in  Institutions  and 
customs;  also,  a  written  Instrument  em- 
bodying such  organic  law.    The  British  Con- 


stitution is  exemplified  In  the  first  part  of 
this  definition — the  U.S.  Constitution  in  th« 
last  part. 

In  order  to  understand  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution, we  must  understand  the  character 
of  the  men  who  wrote  It  and  their  ancestorj 
Prom  the  time  the  English  barons  wrested 
Magna  Carta  from  King  John  at  Runny- 
meade  in  1216  until  the  66  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  (aU  white  and 
of  British  ancestry)  mutually  pledged  to  each 
other  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their 
sacred  honor,  our  forebears  were  motivated 
by  the  urge  for  freedom  under  God. 

The  early  settlers  on  the  new  continent  of 
North  America  came  and  settled  as  subjects 
and  colonists  of  the  British  Crown.  The  first 
Colony  was  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  in  1607. 

Later,  in  1620,  came  the  Mayflouer  pas- 
.sengers  who  wrote  and  signed  the  Mayflower 
Compact  which  reads  in  pert  as  follows: 

"In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We.  whose 
names  are  underwritten,  the  loyal  subjects  of 
our  dread  sovereign  Lord,  King  James,  by 
the  grace  of  God.  of  Great  Britain.  Prance, 
and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  etc  ,  have 
undertaken  for  tiie  glory  of  God  and  the 
advancement  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
honor  of  otu-  King  and  country,  a  voyage  to 
plant  the  first  colony  In  the  northern  parts 
of  Virginia;  do  by  these  presents,  solemnly 
and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God  and 
of  one  another,  covenant  and  combine  our- 
selves together  Into  a  civil  body  politic  for 
our  better  ordering  and  preservation  and 
furthermore  of  the  ends  aforesaid." 

Carlyle  said,  -The  Mayflower  carried  the 
mo6t  precious  cargo  that  ever  sailed  the 
sea  "  It  was  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower 
that  the  compact  was  signed.  Daniel  Web- 
ster called  the  compact  the  seed  corn  of 
the  Constitution  and  a  century  after  Its 
adoption  Gladstone  described  the  Constitu- 
tion as  "the  most  wonderful  work  ever 
struck  oft  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and 
purpose  of  man." 

By  1776  about  3  million  people  were  In  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
They  had  petitioned  the  king  time  after 
time  for  Just  and  equitable  laws,  especially 
regarding  Uixatlon,  but  to  no  avail.  Armed 
resistance  became  Inevitable.  The  First 
Continental  Congress  met  In  Philadelphia 
on  September  5,  1774.  Their  Declaration  of 
Rights  and  Grievances  was  Ignored  The 
Second  CXmgress  met  on  May  10,  1775.  and 
voted  to  raise  an  army  to  resist  England 
George  Washington  was  appointed  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Continental  Army 
The  colonies  were  determined  to  be  free  and 
on  July  4.  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  adopted. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  declaration  Is 
found  In  these  words:  "that  these  United 
Colonies  are.  and  of  right  ought  to  be.  Free, 
and  Independent  States."  The  emphasis 
was  upon  free  and  Independent  States 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  pro- 
posed in  1778  and  adopted  In  1781.  In  these 
articles.  Imperfect  though  they  were,  we  see 
the  forerunner  of  the  Constitution,  especi- 
ally In  there  served  rights  of  the  States  In  the 
second  and  third  articles. 

New  let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  men 
who  composed  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion The  55  delegates  Included  lawyers 
(Who  numbered  31).  physicians,  merchants, 
financiers,  educators,  planters,  soldiers,  and 
statesmen.  All  were  men  of  great  ability, 
high  character,  and  undying  courage 
Twenty-five  were  college  graduates  The 
oldest  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  81  years,  and 
the  youngest  was  Jonathan  Dajrton,  26  years 
The  average  age  was  about  43  years. 
_  Their  greatest  asset  was  their  heritage — 
generations  of  forebears  who  knew  their  law. 
their  Bible  and  the  extremes  of  government 
They  knew  what  It  meant  to  live  under 
a  strong  central  government  headed  by  a 
monarch.     Their  task  was  to  devise  a   plan 
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which    would    exclude    rule    by    mob    and 

'^T^rtL'k  wL  n^eL'y;  but  If  the  problem. 
.eTe  u^ull.  «>  were  the  delegates      They 
S*not  only  a  high  degree  of  Patriotism  and 
5!dicatlon,  but  also  what  we  now  call    poUtl- 
?frknow-how."    They  knew  history  and  the 
:Seneofi>vernment.     But  they  represented 
fq  States  with  different  backgrounds.    About 
the  onTy  things  the  States  had  in  common 
^ere     the^  r^lal   background,   their   desire 
^  IH"  free  of  the  British  crown  and  their  de- 
termination to  retain  their  sovereignty. 
"^T^^e  convention  met  In  May  1787.    George 
Washington    presided.      His    greatness    as    a 
Ssman  wai  reflected  In  these  words:   "If. 
ti  please  the  people,  we  offer  what  we  our - 
TeUes  disapprove,  how  can  we  afterward  de- 
fend our  work?     Let  us  raise  a  standard  to 
which  the  wise  and  honest  can  repair;   the 
event  is  in  the  hand  of  God" 

in  spite  of  the  high  plane  of  thought 
Washington  set,  the  convention  seemed  to 
m^ke  no  progress.  There  was  no  h=^,>;n.ony- 
only  heated  discussion  and  N^-rangllng  At 
this  point  the  immortal  Franklin,  printer. 
Lventor.  student,  diplomat,  and  statesnian. 
arose  to  address  the  delegates.  Among  other 
inspiring  things,  he  said  ; 

•in  this  situation  of  this  as.sembly,  grop- 
ing as  It  were  in  the  dark  to  find  political 
truth  and  scarce  able  to  distinguish  It  when 
pre.sented  to  us.  how  ha.s  It  happened,  sir^ 
that  we  have  not  hitherto  once  thought  of 
humbly  applying  to  the  Father  of  Lights  to 
Illuminate  our  understandings? 

-I  have  lived,  sir.  a  long  time,  and  the 
longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  1 
see  of  this  truth— that  God  governs  in  the 
affairs  of  men.  And  If  a  sparrow  cannot 
fall  to  the  ground  without  his  notice.  Is  u 
probable  that  an  empire  can  rise  without  his 

aid'' 

•I  therefore  beg  leave  to  move— that  hence- 
forth prayers  Imploring  the  ^-^'^i^^ance  of 
Heaven,  and  lU  blessings  on  our  delibera- 
tions be  held  in  this  assembly  every  morning 
before  we  proceed  to  business  ' 

Without  acting  on  the  motion,  from  that 
time  onward  the  convention  moved  swiftly  to 
the  completion  of  Its  task 

T\xe  task  was  not  merely  to  draw  a  consti- 
tution. It  was  to  write  a  document  under 
which  the  States  would  delegate  certain 
powers  to  the  Federal  Government  while  re- 
serving all  other  powers  to  themselves  and 
their  people.  Thus  the  Constitution  dele- 
Kated  to  the  Federal  Government  only  such 
powers  as  the  right  to  collect  taxes,  pay  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defense— of  the 
United  States;  to  borrow;  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  among  the 
several  States;  to  coin  money;  to  provide  for 
patenu  and  copyrights;  to  declare  war;  and 
to  raise  and  support  an  army. 

In  addition  to  the  limited  delegation  of 
power-and  perhaps  the  factor  that  makes 
our  Constitution  a  new  creation,  an  original 
work— there  U  the  separation  of  powers  of 
the  three  branches  of  GovernmeiU:  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  Judicial.  Each  branch 
or  department  was  designed  to  work  wl^l^  the 
others  but  be  free  of  the  dominance  of  either. 
.Sometimes  we  call  this  our  "checks  and  bal- 
ances ••  In  any  event,  the  Idea  was  to  prevent 
the  emergence  of  a  totalitarian  government 
and  to  provide  for  a  dual  citizenship— that 
of  the  SUte  and  of  the  Nation. 

Unlike  some  State  constitutions,  our  Fed- 
eral Constitution  contains  no  statutory  ma- 
terial The  Founding  Fathers.  In  theU- 
wisdom,  were  careful  to  see  that  their  work 
embodied  principles  of  government— not 
statutory  enactments.  For  example,  the 
ConstltuUon  Axes  no  salaries  of  public  ofB- 
clals-  makes  no  provision  for  the  number  of 
Members  of  the  legislative  branch;  and  does 
not  stipulate  the  number  of  Justices  the  Su- 
preme Oourt  shall  have. 
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Article  I  of  the  Constitution  outlines  the 
powers  and  duUe.  of  and  limitations  upon 
the  legislative  department,  and  provides  for 

»  8en?te  and  House  of  R^P^^^^^?  L^^rt, 
Article  n  deals  with  the  executive  depart- 
ment and  the  President,  determines  the  qual- 
m^tlons  of  the  President  and  sets  forth 
the  powers  and  duties  of  "^e  Pr^ldent_  He 
shall  be  commander  In  chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy;  he  shall  from  time  to  time  give 
Coneress  information  of  the  state  of  the 
SS  make  recommendations  to  Congress, 
anion  Extraordinary  occasions  he  can  con- 
vene or  adjourn  Congress;  but  nowhere  does 
the  constitution  call  hUn  onT"^^^^^rjsl 
heard  a  prominent  Senator  refer  to  hlni  re- 
centlv  The  President  must  make  an  oath, 
or  afllrm,  that  he  will  preserve,  protect  and 
defend  the  Constitution. 

Artfcle    III    sets    up    the    Judicial    depart- 
ment     Section  1  of  this  article  briefly  reads: 
"■The    J^clal    power    of    the   United    Suites 
sh-iU   be   vested   in  one  supreme  court,  and 
n      uch  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from    time    to    time    ordain    and    es^b  ish^ 
The  number  of  Justices  on  the  original  Su- 
ureme  Court  was  three.     Congress  Increased 
ft    ^     nine.     Congress    could     Increase     the 
■lumber    to     15.     as    President    Franklin    D. 
RTsevelt  tried   to  persuade  the  Congress  to 
do    m      937      Thus'    in    a    way.    Congress    Is 
made  superior  to  the  Court,  for  it  can  de- 
termine The  size  of  the  Court,  fix  the  salaries 
o^t^e  Justices  and  establish  Inferior  courts 
and  fix  their  salaries. 

Article  IV  deals  with  the  relations  of 
State  to  each  other  and  of  the  Federal 
Go.^rnment  to  States  and  territories.  Sec- 
Uon  4  of  this  article  is  of  particular  interest 
at  this  time  in  view  of  recent  happenings  In 
Arkansas  and  Mississippi.     Lets  read  It. 

■  SEC   4    The  United  States  shall  guarantee 
to   everv   State    in    this   Union    a   republican 
onn  Of"  Government,  and  shall  protect  each 
of  "hem   against   Invasion,    -d   on   appUca- 
tion  of   the   legislature,  or  of   the   Executive 
when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened) 
l^alnst  domestic  violence."     There  Is  noth- 
ng  in  the  Constitution  that  gljes  the  Exec- 
utive, or  any  other  department  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  right  to  Invade  a  State 
to  enforce  a  court  decree. 

Article  V  provides  for  amending  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
article  has  a  proviso  which  Prevents  "ly 
amendment  designed  to  deprive  a  State  of  t^^o 
Senators 

Article  VI  makes  provision  for  national 
debts,  defines  supreme  law  o^^he  land,  re- 
quires oath  or  affirmation  of  all  National  and 
State  officers  to  support  the  Constitution, 
and  bans  anv  religious  test  to  hold  office. 
Many  constitutional  lawyers  and  statesmen 
have  felt  that  only  in  this  article  did  the 
Pounding  Fathers  make  a  mistake— that  part 
that  makes  treaties  made  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  a  part  of  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land."  It  was  tills  loophole 
that  Senator  John  Brlcker  wanted  to  correct 
by  the  amendment  he  proposed. 

Article  VII  provides  the  method  for  ratifi- 
cation. 

Although  up  to  this  point  the  Constitution 
was  a  model  for  dual  citizenship,  checks  and 
balances,  and  the  preservation  of  freedom.  It 
became  obvious  that  without  a  Bill  of  Rights 
ratification  could  never  be  sectired.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  States  were  Jealous  of  their  rights 
and  they  feared  too  much  power  In  a  central 
government.  They  could  not  forget  the 
tyrannies  under  King  George  and  his  prede- 
cessors. 

The  first  10  amendments,  which  we  call  the 
BlU  of  Rights,  were  adc^ted  and  the  ratlflca- 
tion  became  finally  a  reality.  Some  studente 
of  the  Constitution  think  th«  »th  and  lOth 
amendmenU  were  surpluMge,  Bv«i  If  th«y 
are  right,  these  amendments  eapeclaUy  show 


the  determination  of  the  people  of  the  respec- 
tive States  to  reserve  all  powers  not  expressly 
delegated.    Let's  look  at  these  two : 

Article  EX.  The  enumeration  In  the  Con- 
stitution of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  deny  or  dUparage  others  retained 
by  the  people. 

"Article  X.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  bv  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

Under  otir  Constitution  we  have  a  Repub- 
lic  a    representative    form    of    goverrunent. 

both  Federal  and  State— not  a  democracy. 

Even  including  the  first  10  amendments, 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  questionable 
amendments  following  the  war  of  1861-65, 
the  Constitution  has  had  only  22  amend- 
ments in  175  vears.  During  the  first  125 
years,  we  made  the  greatest  progress  of  any 
nation  in  history  and  set  the  pace  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  envy  and  emulate.  We 
lived  under  constitutional  guarantees  of 
freedom  from  governmental  Interference, 
control,  and  domination. 

Every  man  was  the  master  of  his  own  fate 
and  the  captain  of  his  own  destiny.  There 
was  no  Big  Government  vrtth  greedy  eyes 
upon  every  phase  of  American  life.  I  was  a 
sophomore  In  high  school  before  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ever  spent  as  much  as  $1 
blUlon  a  year.  Now  It  wants  In  excess  of 
$90  billion  each  year. 

What  has  happened  to  our  constitutional 
guarantees? 

These  things:  (1)  Less  love  of  freedom, 
which  involves  the  people.  (2)  usurpation  of 
authority  by  the  executive  department.  (3) 
tisurpatlon  by  the  Sufweme  Cotirt,  and  (4) 
faUure  of  Congress  to  maintain  Its  place  In 
our  system  of  checks  and  laalances. 

The  adoption  of  the  16th  amendment,  au- 
thorizing Congress  to  tax  incomes  from  every 
source    vplthout    apportionment    among    the 
several  States,  was  the  first  great  blow  to  the 
reserved    rights    of    the    States— far    greater 
than  the  war  of   1861-65.     No  limitation  to 
tax  was  provided  for  and  the  people  were  led 
to  believe  that  such  was  tinnecessary  as  the 
tax  would  never  exceed  2  cw  3  percent.     So 
now  as  much   as  91   percent  of  Incomes  is 
being    taken    as    taxes    In    some    instances. 
Money  is  power  and  when  the  Government 
can  take  between  $40  and  *50  blUlon  a  year 
from   Individual   Incomes,   It   exercises   more 
power.     The  lowest  rate  begins  at  20  percent 
and  80  percent  of  the  Income  taxes  collected 
each    year    comes    from    people    making    less 
than  »5.000  a  year.  ^     ^      »   ^ 

The  17th  amendment,  proclaimed  adopted 
May  31.  1913,  was  a  step  away  from  repre- 
senUtlve  government  In  that  It  provides  lor 
the  election  of  U.S.  Senators  by  a  vote  of  the 
people  of  each  State,  rather  than  by  the 
State  legislatures.  This  amendment  enables 
petty  politicians  to  seek  the  office  of  U.S. 
Senator,  instead  of  the  office  seeking  the 
man  through  the  legislattire.  Remember. 
Senators  represent  the  States,  not  the  people 

directly.  ,^.,,^ 

George  Washington  foresaw  the  possibility 
of  usurpation  and  warned  against  It  In  his 
farewell  address  to  the  American  people  in 
these  words:  "If,  In  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  dUtrlbution  or  modification  of  the 
constitutional  powers  be  In  any  particular 
wrong,  let  It  be  corrected  by  an  amendment 
m  the  way  which  the  Constitution  designates. 
But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation: 
for  though  this  In  one  Instance  may  be  the 
instrument  of  good.  It  Is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  govemmente  are  de- 
stroyed." 

In  spite  of  this  warning,  both  the  Execu- 
tive and  Judicial  Departments  have  been 
gnUty  of  continual  tisxupatlon  for  many 
years. 

As  early  as  18&4.  Orover  Cleveland  vlo- 
Utod  article  IV.  section  4.  of  the  Constltu- 
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tlon  by  sending  troops  Into  Chicago  to  main- 
tain order,  not  only  without  the  request  of 
the  IlUnois  legislature  or  governor,  but  also 
against  the  governor's  protest.  Cleveland 
claimed  he  was  protecting  the  U.S.  mall  from 
Interference  by  striking  railroad  employees. 
In  more  recent  times,  Presidents  Elsenhower 
and  Kennedy  have  likewise  violated  the  same 
article  of  the  Constitution  under  the  guise 
of  enforcing  the  law  of  the  land.  In  fact, 
they  enforced  a  court  decree  which  at  most 
was  only  the  law  of  the  case. 

E.xecutlve  orders  In  recent  years  have  taken 
on  the  force  of  law  without  any  act  of  Con- 
gress. The  Peace  Corps  was  created  by  Ex- 
ecutive order.  More  Executive  orders  have 
been  Issued  during  the  past  30  years  than 
during  the  preceding  145  years.  Tliere  Is 
no  constitutional  basis  for  such  orders.  They 
constitute  so   much   usurpation. 

Usurp>atlon  by  the  Supreme  Court  began 
with  the  school  desegregation  decision  In 
1954.  In  that  decision,  the  Court  repudiated 
the  separate  but  equal  doctrine  announced 
In  Plessy  v.  Fergxison  In  1896.  and  In  reli- 
ance UfXDn  psychology,  not  law,  the  Court  In 
effect  amended  the  Constitution  by  usurpa- 
tion of  the  constitutional  processes.  In  the 
Steve  Nelson  case  the  Court  held  that  the 
Smith  Act,  and  other  Federal  statutes  deal- 
ing with  communism,  preempted  the  field 
and  invalidated  the  Pennsylvania  antlsub- 
▼erslve  statutes,  although  the  Smith  Act 
plainly  declared  that  such  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  Congress. 

The  Conference  of  State  Chief  Justices 
held  In  Pasadena.  Calif,,  in  August  1958 
Charged  the  Supreme  Court  with  acting  with- 
out Judicial  restraint  and  with  trying  to 
constitute  itself  a  third  legislative  body. 
Let  me  quote  from  the  report  of  the  chief 
Justices : 

"It  has  long  been  an  American  b<iast  that 
we  have  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men.  We  believe  that  any  stiidy  of  recent 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  raise 
at  least  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  validity 
of  that  boast. 

"The  extent  to  which  the  Supreme  Court 
assumes  the  function  of  nolicymaker  Ls  also 
of  concern  to  us  in  the  conduct  of  our 
Judicial  business. 

"We  believe  that  in  the  fields  with  which 
we  are  concerned,  and  as  to  which  we  feel 
entitled  to  spealc,  the  Supreme  Court  too 
often  has  tended  to  adopt  the  role  of  policy- 
maker without   proper  Judicial   restraint. 

"We  are  not  alone  in  our  view  that  the 
Court  in  many  cases  arising  under  the  14th 
amendment,  has  assumed  what  seem  to  us 
primarily  legislative  powers." 

The  way  the  Court  has  extended  the  mean- 
ing of  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  questionable  14th  amendment  coiiflrnis 
the  report  of  the  Chief  Justices.  It  has  in- 
cre.ised  Federal  power  at  home  and  abroad 
far  beyond  the  constitutional  concept.  It 
has  used  an  amendment  not  yet  legally 
adopted  to  shake  the  Nation  to  its  roots. 

With  all  this  usurpation  Congre.ss  has  done 
nothing.  It  could  stop  the  effect  of  execu- 
tive orders  by  cutting  off  the  money  siipply. 
It  could  stop  the  unlawful  iiiva.sion  of  States 
by  taking  a  positive  stand  or  by  impeach- 
ment proceedings.  It  has  the  power  under 
article  III,  section  2.  clause  2.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  regulate  the  appellate  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  But  for  30  years. 
Congress  has  most  of  the  time  assumed  a 
servile  attitude  toward  the  other  two 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  and  as 
of  now  it  does  not  appear  that  thtiee  who 
represent  the  people  and  the  States  have 
any  intention  of  restoring  our  constitutional 
Republic. 

Under  our  Constitution,  and  the  way  of 
life  provided  by  It.  we  have  learned  to  pro- 
duce the  most  of  the  best  of  everything 
known  to  history.  Let  us,  therefore,  not 
forsake  it,  but  preserve  and  perpetuate  it, 
not  only  for  ourselves  but  also  for  our 
poeterlty. 


Baronial  Order  of  Magna  Carta  Honori 
Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

or  vniGiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22.  1964 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Baronial 
Order  of  Magna  Carta  is  a  patriotic  or- 
ganization made  up  of  descendants  of  tlie 
sureties  chosen  at  the  time  of  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  famous  Magna  Carta 
adopted  by  the  English  barons  at  Runny- 
medc  on  June  15,  1215.  This  famous  doc- 
ument greatly  curbed  the  arbitrary  pow- 
ers of  the  King  of  England,  and  estab- 
lished trial  by  jury  and  other  features  of 
basic  liberty  which  descended  ultimately 
to  the  American  Colonics,  and  became 
basic  principles  of  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence   and    Federal    Constitution. 

On  Sunday.  June  14,  1964,  in  Old 
Christ  Church  in  Philadelphia,  there  was 
conducted  the  annual  commemoiative 
ceremony,  wherein  the  banners  of  the 
Magna  Carta  sureties  were  displayed  and 
the  annual  Masna  Carta  Day  award  be- 
stowed. This  year.  Senator  H.^rry  P. 
Byrd,  the  able  and  distin:;ui.shed  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia,  was  the  recipient. 
Because  of  press  of  senatorial  duties.  Sen- 
ator Byrd  was  unable  to  be  pre.scnt  to  re- 
ceive the  award,  but  his  representative, 
Marshall  J.  Beverley,  former  mayor  of 
Alexandria,  Va..  was  pre.'^ent  and  accept- 
ed the  award  for  and  on  behalf  of  Sena- 
tor Byrd. 

Under  leave  accorded  there  is  included 
herewith  the  letter  from  Senator  Byrd  to 
William  Hannls  Perot,  maishal  of  the 
baronial  order,  the  rcmurk.s  of  Mr.  Bev- 
erley, and  the  response  of  Senator  Byrd 
read  by  Mr.  Beverley  in  the  Christ 
Church  ceremonial : 

M.^Y  11,  1964. 
Baron  Wn.i.i.^M  Hannis  Perot. 
Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 

Mt  Deab  Baron  Prmor:  I  hope  you  will 
pardon  me  for  my  delay  In  writing  yciu  fur- 
ther In  reference  to  your  kindness  in  present- 
ing me  with  the  Magna  CorUi  Award. 

The  H'ln.  Marshall  Beverley,  a  former 
mayor  of  Ale.xandrla.  Va ,  and  a  former 
vestryman  of  Gt'orge  Washiiiqton'.s  church  — 
Christ  Elpiscopal  Church  of  Alexandria — has 
agreed  to  come  to  Philadelphia  to  deliver  the 
speech  I  will  prepare. 

I  trust  this  will  be  agreeable  to  you  and 
we  will  be  in  touch  with  you  later  on  as  to 
the  time  of  his  arrival 

I  want  t<i  tell  you  again  tiow  prfitoful  I  am 
for  the  high  compliment  you  have  paid  me. 

With  my  warm  regards,  I  am 
Faithfully  yours. 

Harry  F.  Btro. 


Former  Mayor  Marshall  J  Bfverley,  of 
Ai^EXANnRiA,  Va.,  Representing  Hon.  Harrt 
F.  Btbd  of  Virginia  at  the  Magna  Carta 
Day  Award  at  Christ  Ciurch,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  June  14,  1964 

It  U  Indeed  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  asked 
by  our  beloved  Senator,  Harry  F.  Byrd.  to 
represent  him  here  today  and  accept  for  him 
the  Magna  Carta  Day  Award. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  is  proud 
that  you  have  bestowed  this  high  honor 
upon  one  of  her  favorite  sons. 

We  In  the  Old  Dominion  feel  he  possesses 
the  high  Ideals  and  statesmanship  of  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Lee,  and  other  Virginians 


who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  protectlat 
the  freedoms  which  make  our  land  so  m|7 

I  can  tell  you  how  disappointed  Senator 
Byrd  Is  over  his  Innblllty  to  l>e  here  todav 
He  personally  has  aaked  me  to  tell  you  how 
much  be  appreciates  this  honor  you  u^ 
bestowing  up>on  him. 

If  he  were  here,  he  would  speak  to  you  In 
these  words: 

To  be  chosen  by  the  Baronial  Order  of 
Magna  Carta  for  its  Magna  Carta  Day  Award 
Is  Indeed  an  honor  to  be  cherislied  It  u 
with  deep  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  be 
with  you  for  the  June  14  ceremony. 

We  think  of  the  Magna  Carta,  of  course,  w 
the  source  of  Inspiration  for  our  own  liber- 
ties,  which  we  n.s.ierted  In  the  great  Amcricaa 
Declaration   of  Independence. 

Thinking  forward  from  the  early  Roman 
repiiblic,  and  the  enlightened  Athens  over 
which  Pericles  perstded,  there  has  been  great 
dlfllculty  In  preserving  human  liberty.  We 
Ciui  never  let  down  our  guard. 

.^fter  Athons  there  apeared  in  Rome  an 
cniiKTur  who  claimed  he  was  God,  and  by  a 
combination  of  milltiiry  force,  public  bribery, 
through  bread  and  circu.ses.  and  superstition, 
he  inipl.inted  an  Imperial  standard  that  was 
to   rem.iln    for   centuries. 

But  Christ  w.-is  born  to  teach  the  dignity 
of  man,   and   be  crucified. 

As  hlf  tury  moved.  Anglo-Saxon  Institutions 
slowly  to<ik  form  In  the  common  law  which 
served  as  men's  sole  guard  against  arbitrary 
authority. 

Then  came  the  Immortal  Magna  Carta. 
No  hLstory  of  civilization  can  omit  the  im- 
portiince  of  this  dtxument  which  was  wrung 
from  the  tyrant  John  in  1215.  It  was  a  char- 
ter of  liberty,  guaranteeing  the  rights  ol 
subjects   against   the   Crown. 

And  after  that,  we  find  Simon  de  Monfort 
and  Edward  I  creating  a  partially  representa- 
tive body— the  Kngllsh  Parliament.  But 
four  centuries  p>assed  before  Englishmen  ex- 
artrd  the  Petition  of  Right  from  Charles  I. 

Next  came  the  "Glorious  Revolution"  In 
which  the  English  established  their  Bill  of 
Rlehts. 

Then  came  our  revolution  In  which  the 
United  States  was  conceived  In  liberty,  but 
almost  at  the  same  time  we  saw  freedom  In 
France  die  of  its  own   excesses. 

In  receiving  your  Magna  Carta  Day  Award, 
I  am  thinking  of  the  liberties  we  enjoy  In  the 
United  States,  and  wish  all  of  us  would  stop 
more  often  to  give  thanks  for  the  blessings  of 
liberty. 

We  hear  much  these  days  about  "freedom" 
•  •  •  and  I  am  afraid  there  Is  more  talk 
ab.-ut  "frcpdom"  than  there  Is  thinking. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  difference  between 
•freedom"  and  "liberty."  In  this  difference 
lies  a  thought  I  want  to  leave  with  you. 

Ynu  will  rememtKT  that  the  second  sen- 
tence of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
holds  thnt  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
hipplne.<;s  are  among  the  unalienable  rights 
of  man."     It  says  "liberty."  not  freedom. 

The  Preamble  to  our  Constitution  says  a 
ba-^lc  pur[K)sc  for  the  formation  of  the 
United  States  was  to  secure  the  blessings  of 
"lil>erty"     (not    freedom). 

The  epitaph  on  Thomas  Nelson's  tomb  at 
Y(jrktown  says,  "He  gave  all  for  liberty." 
We  call  the  great  bell  in  Philadelphia  the 
'Liberty"  Bell.  We  have  the  Statute  of  Liber- 
ty  In  New  York  harbor. 

There  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  our  country  deliberately 
chose  the  word  "liberty"  for  use  in  our  basic 
do-uments,    and  elsewhere. 

They  understood  the  word  "freedom"  to 
carry  the  connotation  of  unrestrained.  They 
understood  the  word  "liberty"  to  mean  free- 
dom restrained  by  the  responsibilities  of 
citizen.'^hlp  and  orderly  self -government,  un- 
der law. 

There  is  an  Interesting  distinction  between 
these  words — "freedom"  and  "liberty" — in 
the  Episcopal  "Book  of  Common  Prayer." 
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AS  vou  know,  before  the  Revolution  religion 
in  tie  Colonle.  was  largely  that  of  the 
/?h,H^h  of  England.  After  we  won  our  Inde- 
S^dence.  It  w\s  necessary  to  revise  t^e  pref- 
^Z  the  prayer  book  for  use  In  this  ooun- 
!rv__now  independent  of  England. 
^Changes  made  by  representatives  of  the 
church  at  that  time  Included  this  significant 

^■^Ubfrty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us 
rree  •'  I  think  that  language  is  still  at  the  be- 
gltmlng  of  the  preface  of  the  Episcopal  '  Book 
of  Common  Prayer." 

■nie  restraint  Imposed  by  responsible  self- 
government  was  clearly  foreseen  in  our  Dec- 
fiu-atlon  of  Independence.  It  says  govern- 
ments are  Instituted  among  men,  deriving 
^ir   Just  powers  from   the   consent  of  the 

^W^the  people— are  the  governed.  And 
under  the  Constitution  all  power  in  this 
country  flows  from  us.  And  under  our  sys- 
tem the  States  are  the  basic  unit*.  The 
Dowers  of  the  Federal  Government  are  those 
Sded  to  it  by  the  States.    Our  Bill  of  Rlght,s 

^••Tlie  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of 

certun  right*  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 

or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people.' 

And  I  continue  quoting  the  Bill  of  Rights 

"•^e  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  SUtes 
respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

This  iB  the  constitutional  baMs  for  our 
adherence  to  States  rights.  As  you  know, 
when  the  Federal  Government  was  formed, 
Thomas  JefTerron  counseled,  "Make  the 
States  one  as  to  everything  connected  with 
foreign  relations,  and  keep  them  the  several 
Statee  ae  to  everything  piu-ely  domestic. 

Jefferson  feared  the  concentration  of 
power  In  the  Federal  Government  and  ad- 
vocated retention  of  governmental  power  In 
m  the  Statee  where  it  was  closer  to  the  peo- 
ple. Aa  late  as  1821.  In  his  autobiography. 
he  still  said,  and  I  quote : 

•It  is  not  by  consolidation,  or  concentra- 
tion of  powers,  but  by  their  distribution  that 
good  government  Is  effected." 

Ours  is  not  a  pure  democracy,  but  as  a 
republic  It  la  a  brilliant  and  practical  varl- 
aUon  of  It.  We  fought  the  Revolution  to 
be  free  of  the  tyranny  of  remote  central 
government,  and  divided  authority  to  pre- 
vent iU  return;  but  we  restrained  our  free- 
dom by  assuming  the  responsibility  of  self- 
government. 

To  InKure  against  concentrated  power,  the 
frame™  of  our  system  not  only  decentralized 
It  as  between  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments; they  also  took  precaution  against 
usurpation  of  power  by  providing  for  three 
separate  branches  of  government  at  each 
level. 

Adhering  to  these  fundamental  principles, 
we  became  the  greatest  world  power  In  rela- 
tively few  generations.  These  principles  are 
a  source  of  our  strength  at  home  and  our 
prestige  abroad.  They  are  not  deterrents  to 
progress.  They  are  the  baals  for  It.  But  we 
are  allowing  dangerous  departures  to  ac- 
cumulate. 

The  challenges  we  face  Uxlay  were  well 
summarized  earlier  In  this  century  by  Teddy 
H.xjeevelt.     He  said: 

■  The  things  that  will  destroy  America  are 
prosperity  at  any  price,  safety  first  instead 
of  duty  first,  the  love  of  soft  living,  and  the 
get-rlch-qulck  theory  of  life." 

I  have  great  confidence  in  this  Nation  and 
\ts  people  We  have  the  elements  for  sound 
moral  leadership  In  the  world.  We  have  the 
people,  the  r««>urces.  the  climate,  and  the 
geography.  And  our  system  U  designed  for 
lii>erty  and  profitable  enterprise. 

We  are  In  ft  new  era  of  atomic  energy, 
rocket*  and  space.  We  have  the  capacity  and 
know-how  for  development.  Where  there  Is 
a  will,  there  1b  nothing  to  prevent  our  people 
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from  Btarting  »t  tfce  bottom  and  rising  to 
the  top.  We  are  ft  God-foartng  people  who 
have  demonstrated  our  courage. 

With  responsible  dtlzenahlp,  responsible 
goverrunent.  flsoaJ  soundneaa,  and  adherence 
to  the  prlndples  of  our  system,  there  should 
be  no  fear  for  the  future.  Without  thee©, 
there  wlU  be  neither  soUd  progress  nor  se- 
curity with  military  preparedness. 

The«e  are  our  alternatives  as  we  face  the 
challenges  of  today.  It  Is  our  responsibility 
to  choose.  And  we  may  still  choose  so  long 
as  the  Go\-ernment  of  this  country  must  have 
Uie  consent  of  the  governed.  May  that  never 
change. 


La  Porte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argui  Comments 
on  Federal  Aid  for  Hospitals  and  High- 
ways 


compass  of  the  Hlll-Bvirton  program.  In 
Michigan  City  now  two  hospitals  are  engaged 
in  a  hassle  concerning  Hill -Burton  funds. 

In  La  Porte  the  need  for  expanded  hos- 
pitalization service  Is  great.  And  if  the  need 
is  to  be  met  HlU-Burton  program  funds  will 
certainly  be  Involved.  Neither  hospital  here 
would  think  of  trying  to  expand  or  to  create 
a  new  hospital  without  the  substantial  help 
which  can  be  forthcoming  from  Hill -Burton. 

Federal  participation  In  road  buUdlng  or 
hospital  construction  represents  a  legitimate 
function  of  so-called  big  government.  In 
this  community  we  should  understand  this 
well  What  remains  Is  to  set  the  wheels  In 
motion  which  will  enable  us  to  participate 
in  this  Federal  largess.  And  it  is  never  too 
early  to  begin  to  U.ke  carefuUy  planned 
action. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22.  1964 
Mr,  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Spealter,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  Insert  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  interesting  edi- 
torial concerning  Federal  aid  to  hospitals 
and  highways  published  by  an  outstand- 
ing newspaper  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, the  La  Porte  Herald-Argus. 

The  editorial,  published  June  8,  1964 
follows : 

[Prom   the   La   Porte   Herald-Argus,   June   8, 
19641 
HosprrALS,  Highways 
When  the  money  Is  for  highways  or  hospi- 
tals Congress  doesn't  hold  back  or  quibble. 
One  recent  day  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  unanimous  voice  vote  expanded  and  ex- 
tended the  Hill-Burton  hospital  construction 
program  for  another  5  years.     The  bill  sent 
to   the  Senate  would  authorize   Uncle  Sam 
to  spend  more  than  »1.4  billion  during  those 
6  years  to  help  build  and  modernize  hospi- 
tals and  other  medical  facilities. 

And  not  many  days  later  the  House  voted 
294  to  0  for  approval  of  a  2-year,  $2  bUllon 
program  for  buUdlng  new  primary,  secondary 
and  urban  highways  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Indiana  would  get  $22,900,000  of  that 
amount.  This  program  does  not  Include 
funds  for  the  Nation's  41.000-mUe  Interstate 
Highway  System  now  building.  Those  funds 
were  authorized  in  1961. 

Health  and  highways  hold  center  stage  In 
American  society.    No  one.  least  of  all  a  poli- 
tician, gets  much  of  a  hearing  In  opposing 
either  of  these  aspects  of  our  culture.    And 
building   roads    and    hospitals    representa    a 
potent    stimulus    to   the    economy,    provides 
jobs.    Congressmen  are  not  mcllned  to  argue 
against  any  such  stimulus.     In  fact,  there 
are    those   In   Washington   who   believe    the 
Nation   should   be  spending  more  for  these 
purposes,   that   the   amounts   authorized  are 
not  as  large  as  they  should  be.    Job  creating 
Is  all  Important  today  as  we  all  understand. 
La  Porte  County  shoiUd  have  a  stake  In 
these  authorization  measures.    In  times  past 
the   county   has   foolishly   passed   up   many 
thousands  of  dollars  It  could  have  had  for 
secondary  road  construction  under  Federal 
aid.     And   this  Is  unfortunate  because   the 
need  has  always  been  here  and  the  money 
thus    rejected    always    goes    to    some    other 
county  more  alert  and   more  willing   to   do 
some  sensible  long-range  planning  for  road 
building. 

Likewise,    this   county   has    hospitals   and 
needs   for   hospitals   which   faU  within    the 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  onlv  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied bv'an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execvi- 
tive  department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  secUon  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.   140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US    Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS   FOR    SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25.  DC,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized    bookdealers    and    quantity    pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the    Government.      The    Superintendent    of 
Documents    shall    prescribe    the    terms    and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale   of  Government   publications   by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government    (U.S.    Code,    title   44.    sec     72a. 
Supp.  21.  

CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  PrlnUng,  may  print 
for  sale  at  a  price  sufficient  to  relmbxirse  the 
expenses  of  such  prmtlng.  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


Bracero  Prop-am 


larrENSioN  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  BURT  L  TALCOTT 

or    CALlrORNlA 

^IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23. 1964 

Hi.     TALCOTT.     Mr.     Speaker,     for 

I  have  been  begging  and  pleading 

those  who  have  a  better  solution 

the  bracero  program  for  providing 

luate  farm  labor  during  peak  har- 

,  seasons  to  let  me  or  some  other  pub- 

offlcial    or    farmer    know    about    it. 

one  has  ever  been  suggested. 

Nevertheless  farmers  have  tried  des- 

itely  to  find  other  solutions.     Every 

ible    Idea    has    been    tried.     Every 

jnceivable  experiment  has  been  tested. 

In    Alameda     County.     Calif. — where 

ly   a   small    portion   of    the   Nation's 

[itrawberries    are   grown,    but   where   a 

^large  portion  of  the  unemployed  live  and 

fwhere   the   county   welfare   department 

has  tried  exceptionally  hard — the  idea 

of  utilizing  unemployed  persons  for  farm 

labor  was  tried.     The  idea  flopped. 

Don  Razee,  reporter  for  the  Cali- 
[  fomia  Farmer,  tells  the  story  as  follows : 
Things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  Harold 
iB.  Kehoe,  director  of  the  Alameda  County 
[•Welfare  E>epartment,  has  the  gall  U)  suggest 
Ithat  people  work  for  a  living.  With  this 
^iort  of  crazy  thinking  on  the  l<K>se,  who 
■knows  what  to  expect  next? 

But  never  fear,  he  is  not  getting  away  with 

|tt  easily.     He's  being  picketed  by  the  "World 

res  Us  a  Living  Committee,"   or,   as   they 

Ejfer    to    be    called    officially,    the    Welfare 
ghts  Committee 

Kehoe  has  taken  the  position  that  so  long 
there  are  Jobs,  agricultural  or  otherwise, 
[open  within  the  county,  no  welfare  checks 
•Will  be  sent  to  those  physically  able  to  fill 
fttiese  positions.  The  Welfare  Rights  Com- 
fmlttee  maintains  It  Is  the  right  of  those 
(.unemployed  to  sit  around  home  and  expect 
ithe  working  people  to  support  them. 

Alameda  County  has  a  total  population  of 
■  Just  under  1  million  people,  and  26,780  cases 
on  welfare  Involving  49.272  people.  Of  these, 
13,280  are  on  old  age  security  Seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  are  blind  and  2,045 
are  totally  disabled.  This  leaves  613  cases 
•a  of  March  1  on  the  new  AFDC-U  program 
(aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
With  unemployed  parent).  These  cases  In- 
'folve  613  men,  2.306  children,  and  a  total 
of  3.441  Individuals. 

Of  these  613  cases,  80  have  claimed  a  dis- 
ability which  requires  that  they  have  a 
physical  examination.  After  the  examina- 
tion by  a  doctor,  50  of  these  were  said  to 
be  fit  for  work  and  30  were  certified  disabled. 
This  welfare  load  amounts  to  $50  million 
per  year  In  Alameda  County,  of  which  18 
percent  Is  collected  In  the  county.  The  re- 
mainder la  split  about  60-50  by  the  State 
and  Federal  Oovernmenta.  It  doesn't  require 
an  advanced  math  degree  to  figure  a  $50 
million  welfare  tab  divided  among  Just  under 


Appendix 

1  million  people  comes  out  $50  for  every  man, 
woman,  and   child. 

What  started  all  this,  anyway?  We're 
told  by  State  Department  of  Employment 
officials  that  It  really  began  to  get  out  of 
hand  April  20.  On  this  date,  a  discussion 
was  held  between  the  employment  and  wel- 
fare department  officials  in  an  effort  to 
figure  how  to  get  welfare  receivers  who  did 
not  have  transportation  Into  strawberry 
fields. 

After  some  discussion  and  after  checking 
with  the  strawberry  growers  In  the  Sunol 
area.  It  was  decided  the  growers  would  pro- 
vide a  bus  at  their  expense  to  haul  welfare 
people  from  Oakland  to  the  fields. 

This  was  not  as  easy  as  It  sounds,  either. 
It  was  necessary  to  go  to  Sacramento  for  an 
official  State  department  of  employment 
ruling  on  what  constitutes  a  reasonable  haul. 
It  Is  now  official — 50  miles  or  1  hour  travel 
time  one  way  Is  considered  reasonable.  In 
other  words,  no  one  can  refuse  work  because 
It  Is  too  far  from  home  11  It  Is  within  50  miles 
or  requires  not  more  than  1  hour  to  get  there. 

Growers  arranged  for  a  42-capaclty  bus  at 
a  cost  of  $40  per  day  and  the  welfare  de- 
partment agreed  to  have  a  crew  of  straw- 
berry pickers  ready  on  May  5.  The  bus 
showed  up  at  the  farm  placement  office  In 
Oakland  and  one  worker  showed  up.  Startled 
welfare  office  people  couldn't  believe  It  and 
said  things  would  be  better  from  there  on  In. 
The  second  day,  things  Improved  100  per- 
cent— two  women  showed  up.  One  was  the 
same  lady  who  came  the  first  day. 

By  now,  the  welfare  department  was  get- 
ting fed  up  and  told  one  and  all  they  were 
going  to  hold  up  checks  If  those  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls  did  not  accept  Jobs.  This  scared 
the  hell  out  of  these  ambitious  folks  on  the 
public  dole  and  on  the  third  day,  six  showed 
up  for  the  bus. 

At  this  point  the  Department  of  Employ- 
ment officials  figured  It  would  be  cheaper  for 
the  growers  to  provide  a  taxi. 

But  Assistant  Welfare  Director  William 
Ralney  was  determined,  so  he  arranged  to 
have  a  bus  from  the  sheriff's  offlce  and  for  a 
few  days  as  many  as  30-35  welfare  recipients 
showed  for  the  ride  to  the  field  as  the  word 
got  out  that  checks  were  being  held  up. 

Then  growers  began  to  complain  about  the 
work  being  done  by  these  so-called  workers. 
Ralney  was  told  many  showed  up  at  the  field, 
then  walked  off.  He  found  this  hard  to  be- 
lieve and  told  the  department  of  employ- 
ment folks  that  these  were  good  people. 

To  settle  this  hash  once  and  for  all,  Bayard 
C.  Rucker.  assistant  chief  of  farm  placement, 
picked  up  Ralney  on  May  13  and  drove  to  the 
field.  They  drove  up  unannounced  and 
found  eight  people  lying  or  sitting  dowm  on 
the  side  of  the  road  outside  of  the  field  at  11. 

When  asked  why.  the  welfare  people  said 
the  work  was  too  hard,  they  were  fired  for 
being  too  slow  or  they  didn't  want  to  pick 
strawberries.  Ralney  told  them  if  they  did 
not  work  they  would  have  their  checks  cut 
off 

In  checking  with  the  growers.  It  was  dis- 
covered this  was  about  jjer  for  the  work  they 
were  getting  from  the  welfare  office  referrals. 
They  were  taking  1  hour  and  45  minutes  to 
pick  a  crate  of  berries. 

Growers  Informed  Ralney  they  couldn't 
afford  to  pay  $1.05  per  hour  when  It  was  tak- 
ing almost  2  hours  for  these  people  to  pick 
a  crate.  The  berries  picked  hardly  covered 
the  wages  paid. 


The  situation  got  no  better.  On  May  14. 
29  workers  went  to  the  field  In  the  morniiig 
but  only  9  were  on  hand  for  the  bus  ride 
home  In  the  evening.  With  this  situation. 
the  department  of  employment  finally  cer- 
tified braceros  to  do  the  strawberry  picking 
In  Alameda  County,  thus  providing  another 
victory  for  the  loafing  class. 

The  first  day  the  braceroe  arrived  there 
was  one  fellow  who  didn't  know  if  he  was 
to  pick  the  leaf  or  the  berry.  He  filled  his 
first  crate  In  30  minutes,  after  about  5  min- 
utes' instruction. 

At  this  point  the  tremendous  Job  turned  in 
by  one  and  all  to  recruit  workers  should  be 
pointed  out.  Growers  spent  $300  for  adver- 
tising In  Oakland,  Berkeley,  and  Hayward 
newspapers.  Sp>ot  announcements  were 
aired  on  five  bay  area  radio  stations.  A  call 
for  strawberry  workers  went  out  statewide 
through  the  State  farm  labor  placement  of- 
fices. And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the 
welfare  office  tried  and  still  the  bracero  had 
to  be  brought  in. 

We  are  only  talking  about  162  acres  of 
strawberries  requiring  a  maximum  of  300 
workers.  An  all-out  effort  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide these  workers  In  a  county  with  a  million 
papulation.  If  it  can't  be  done  this  year 
what  happens  next  year  when  the  bracero  is 
no  longer  available? 

Fifty  people  have  actually  lost  checks  In 
the  county  because  they  have  refused  to  ac- 
cept available  work,  and  200  checks  have  been 
held  up  pending  Investigation  to  detwmlne 
why  they  did  not  accept  positions  offered. 

The  average  check  lost  amounted  to  $162. 
■which  Is  maximum  for  a  man  and  VFlfe  and 
one  child.  Small  family  cases  are  generally 
referred  to  agricultural  Jobs,  because  they 
can  make  more  In  agricultural  Jobs  than  they 
can  make  on  welfare.  Large  families  on  wel- 
fare In  California  can't  afford  to  work.  They 
make  more  money  letting  you  and  me  sup- 
port them  with  our  tax  contributions. 

As  you  might  expect,  the  loafing  class  Is 
not  about  to  take  this  sort  of  thing  lying 
down.  This  Is  the  one  thing  that  will  get 
them  up  and  moving — in  a  picket  line. 

About  half  a  hundred  objectors  showed 
up  at  the  county  welfare  department  head- 
quarters In  Oakland  and  expended  as  much 
energy  marching  up  and  down  the  sidewalk 
as  they  would  have  doing  a  day's  work. 

The  picketing  was  sponsored  by  a  newly 
formed  Welfare  Rights  Committee,  which, 
claims  that  a  man  performing  forced  labor, 
such  as  picking  strawberries  at  $1.05  an  hour, 
actually  loses  money.  This  happens  because 
his  earnings  are  deducted  from  his  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  payments. 

Berkeley  Attorney  Pet«r  Franck  Is  legal 
adviser  to  the  rights  committee.  (You  dldnt 
know  the  unemployed  had  lawyers?)  They 
also  have  support  from  the  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union, 
according  to  business  agent  Bill  Burke  of 
Warehouse  Local  6. 

The  welfare  committee  Is  headed  by  Mrs. 
Alice  j£u;oby  of  Berkeley,  a  hospital  speech 
and  hearing  specialist.  Committee  members 
maintain  that  "children  are  the  real  vic- 
tims, should  a  father  be  unwilling  to  work." 
Mrs.  Jacoby  said  families  are  being  broken 
up  because  lathers  are  being  forced  to  work 
long  hours  In  the  field. 

Kehoe  says,  "I  don't  see  how  a  father  work- 
ing 8  hours  a  day  breaks  up  a  family  " 

Any  other  Ideas?    Anyone? 
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**What  an  Indattry"— Excerpt  From 
Speech  by  Norman  Kraeft,  National 
Agricolhiral  E£tor,  American  Broad- 
catting  Co. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or    WLMOITT 

IN  THE  SENATS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesdav.  June  23. 1964 
Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President,  without 
undertaking  to  assume  responsibility  for 
the  correctness  of  every  detail  contained 
therein,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
exoerpt  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Nor- 
man Blraeft,  national  agricultural  edi- 
tor. American  Brotulcasting  Co.,  at  the 
dairy    indxistry    banquet    at    the    Hotel 
Bradford,  In  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Jime  8 
1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Datry  Isolation  Is  warming  up  for  another 
go-arouml  on  Oapltol   HUL     Aa  you  know, 
the    Senate   last   year   passed    the   Proxmlre 
class  1  base  bUl.    This  Is  the  blU  which,  ac- 
cording to  Its  proponents,  would  permit  Fed- 
eral orders  to  be  amended  so  that  an  Indi- 
vidual   producer    could    limit    his    sales    of 
manufacturing  milk  and  retain  hla  share  of 
the  class  1  market.    According  to  supporters 
of  the  plan,  this  would  reduce  the  surplus 
and    Qovemment    cost    at    the    same    time, 
woxild  eventually  improve  the  manufacturing 
milk  price  by  reducing  the  surplus  of  this 
milk,  and  would  not  Increase  consumer  cost. 
HowevM",  champions  of  the  plan  believe  the 
program  would  probably  be  voted  on  favor- 
ably by  producers  In  only  three  Federal  or- 
ders:   New  Tcwk-New   Jersey,    Chicago,    and 
Seattle.     You  wUl  recall  that  when  the  Prox- 
mlre blU  passed  the  Senate,   the  McCarthy 
amendment — providing  direct  payments  to 
producers    who    hold    the    line    on    produc- 
tlon — was  defeated.     However,   Senator  Mc- 
Caktht,  Minnesota  Democrat,  still  stands  be- 
hind his  program,  as  do  the  proponents  of 
similar  programs  In  the  House,  Democratic 
Congressmen  Lksteb  Johnson,  of  WUconsln, 
who  Is  chairman  of  the  House  Dairy  Subcom- 
mittee, and  Ai*c  Olson,  of  Minnesota.     As  a 
matter   of  fact,   Oongressman  Johnson  has 
announced  his  continuing  opposition  to  the 
Prormlre  bill.     This  Is  of  Interest  becaxise 
as  of  the   latest  check.   Secretary   Freeman 
stlU    favors    enactment   of    both    the    Prox- 
mlre   bUl    and    a    McCarthy-Johnson-Olson 
type   of   program,   the   latter   designed   pri- 
marily to  help  producers  in  the  manufac- 
turing areas. 

The  plot,  alas,  thickens  at  this  point  be- 
cause, while  USDA  officially  favors  the  Prox- 
mlre   bill    and    the    McCarthy    amendment 
some  USDA  trfBclals,  notably  Robert  O  Lewis 
who  win  be  remembered  as  an  ardent  cham- 
pion  of   the   late   and   unlamented   national 
quota    program    for    dairy,    reportedly    have 
been  talking  to  Members  of  Congress  on  be- 
half of  a  new  piece  of  proposed  dairy  legis- 
lation   which    bears    the    title:    ~rhe   Dairy 
Consumption  Incentive  Act  of   1»«4  •■     This 
measiire  is  getting  to  be  known  as  a  "butter 
subsidy"  bUl,  but  friends  and  enemies  alike 
say  this  Is  a  misnomer.    As  a  matter  of  fact 
proponents  of  the  bill  say  that  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  determined  that  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act  would  be  served,  he  could 
extend  payments  for  other  products  contain- 
ing mllkfat,  as  well  as  butter.     Which  raises 
at    least    one    Interesting    question:    Where 


would   the  program  stop?     But  I'm  getting 
ahead  of  my  story. 

"The  Dairy  Cons\imptlon  Incentive  Act  of 
1964"  which  I  guess  we  will  can  the  "mllk- 
fat subsidy  bm.-  is  )olntly  sponsored  by  two 
Wisconsin  Democrats.  Senator  Gatlord 
Nelson  and  Representative  Robert  Kasten- 
MEiER.  The  aforementioned  Robert  G. 
Lewis  worked  as  agricultural  advUer  to  Sen- 
ator Nelson  when  Nelson  was  the  Governor 
of  Wisconsin.  We  understand  that  Con- 
gressman KASTENMEiza  has  requested  that 
hearings  be  held  on  his  bill  In  the  House 
Agriculture  Conunlttee. 

At  this  point,  we  might  make  a  few  com- 
ments on  the  milk-fat  subsidy  bUl.     We  are 
told  it  would  do  three  things.    (1)   Cut  the 
butter  price  to  consumers  by  15  to  20  cents 
a   pound    through   payments   that   would    be 
made  either  to  the  processor  or  the  producer. 
We  understand  the  bill's  sponsors  favor  pay- 
ments to  the  producer.    LltUe,  If  any,  evi- 
dence has  been  presented  so  far  as  to  what 
extent  a  15-  to  20-cent  reduction  in  the  re- 
tall  price  at  butter  will  Increase  retail  butter 
**^'*-     Further,  as  Republican  Congressman 
Alhdt  Quie,  of  Mlnnasota,  has  Hkld.    "If  we 
reduce  butter  to  the  consumer  16  to  20  cents 
a  poimd   and   then  achieve  supply-demand 
ttalance  in  a  year  or  two.  how  can  we  ever 
expect   consumers   to   again    get   used   to   a 
higher  price  for  butter?"     It  might  be  added 
here  that  in  the  legislation  as  written,  there 
is  no   ceUing  or  cutoff   point  on    the   pay- 
ments.    Congressman  Kastenkeiek  told  this 
farm  editor  he  doesnt  expect  the  program  to 
cost  much  more  than  $600  million  the  flrst 
year.     The  dairy  program  presently  is  cost- 
ing less  than  $400  million.     In  1981  the  ad- 
ministration.  In   attempting  to  sell  its  na- 
tional quota  program,  said  the  dairy  program 
shouldn't  cost  more  than  $300  miUlon. 

The  milk-fat  subsidy  program  also  report- 
edly would  raise  dairy  farmers'  incomes.  It 
is  explained  that  liberalized  price  support 
authority  to  give  recognition  to  farmers- 
need  for  Income  will  free  the  Secretary  from 
restrictions  in  the  present  law  which  prevent 
him  from  setting  supports  above  the  floor. 
However,  without  a  celling  or  cutoff  point, 
many  observers  fear  that  with  a  higher  price 
support  level  and /or  additional  payments, 
production  will  Increase,  possibly  to  the 
point  where  the  administration  would  once 
again  feel  Justified  \n  proposing  controls  on 
dairy  production. 

The  third  point  stressed  by  supporters  of 
the  milk-fat  subsidy  bUl  Is  that  the  measure 
woxild  authorize  long-term  supply  commit- 
ments for  foreign  school  lunch  projects,  etc., 
so  that,  when  necessary,  because  suppUes  are 
tight,    USDA    would    buy    at   market    prices 
above  the  support  level  to  supply  these  proj- 
ects, as  is  done  for  the  U-S.  school  lunch 
program.     On  this  subject.  I  must  report  to 
you  that  word  is  making  the  roiuids  in  Wash- 
ington that  USDA  Is  readying  a  report  that 
shows  our  stocks  of  nonfat  dry  milk  at  a 
level  which  the  administration  fears  may  be 
too  low  to  fulflU  our  foreign  commitments 
under  the  food-for-peace  program.     We  hear 
that  the  administration  Ls  thinking  of  using 
this  point,  should  It  be  developed,  as  the 
rationale  for  raising  dairy  support  prices  in 
this  year  of  1964. 

At  tlUs  point,  the  plot  doesn't  thicken;  it 
becomes  positively  giunmy.  Secretary  Free- 
man favors  the  Proxmlre  bill  and  the  Mc- 
Carthy amendment.  Proponents  of  these 
naeasures  have  been  stressliig  the  oontentlon 
that  these  progrvaaa  will  hold  the  line  if  not 
actually  decrease  surplus  production.  The 
bills  have  been— and  are  being— «)ld  in  large 
measure  on  this  basis.  Now  comes  the  milk- 
fat  subsidy  bill  which  would  provide  higher 
support  levels  and/or  additional  payments 
to  producers  on  the  theory  that.  Instead  of  a 
surplus,  we  may  be  facing  a  shortage  of  cer- 
tain  dairy  products.  Do  we  have  a  surplus 
or  don't  we  have  a  surplus?     Of  course,  the 


^^tlr^^i.^ ''*'' ^*' °"*='^' ^^A  poucy    fl^      I      W««hmfton'»  War  on  Porerty 
retary  Freeman  may  just  be  finlml^'    fl«c-     ■        " 
balloon.     It   may    be   slg^flci?'Sit*  *^ 
reports  from  the  offices  of  WlsconRin  «L  *"' 
Psoxictt,  and  Minnesota  .Jn^f'i?  S^^ator 


PBOXMn«  and  Mlnne«,ta  SenaS^JJ^^ 
and  McCATTHT  Indicate  a  deSed^^^ 
enthusiasm  for  the  milk-fat  subsidy  ^  °* 
in  those  important  dairy  cJ^TX^^T^ 
stand  further  that  representatlves^f^" 
oleomargarine  lndustr>-  have  been  seen  in  ^ 
offices  of  proponents  of  the  milk-fat  ««hJ5* 
bin,  expressing  more  than  a  UtUe  tatS^?' 
the  subsidizing  of  butter  consumption 

bUl  this  year  were  never  considered  astrmZt 
good    and    prospects    In    the    House    ^l 
McCarthy-Johnson-Olson  type  bill  are  «» 
sldered  even  dimmer.     Now  that  this  ntuL 
tlon  has  been  complicated  with  the  IntrodnT 
tlon  of  the  mllkfat  subsidy  bill  and  a  mU  fn^ 
hearings  on  It,  the  resulting  confusion  m^w 
help  griarantee  no  dairy  legislation  thU  imr 
Secretary  Freeman  has  recently  reacti^to 
hU    Dairy    Advisory    Committee.      We   tt^ 
that  when  they  are  asked  to  advise  the  s^ 
etary.   they  wUl    be   asked   for  their  sdvji 
The  senior  Republican  on  the  Senate  Art- 
culture  Conunlttee.  Vermont  Senator  Qmim 
Atken,  has  charged  the  present  adminlstra. 
tlon    with    attempting    to    gain    control   of 
farming    in    this    country.      Control    cT 
nation's  farming,  said  Senator  Aiken,  ^  ase- 
essary  before  you  can  control  a  naUon'i  food 
supply   and,   eventuaUy,    the   entire  NatJoo. 
Dairy  farmers,  like  producers  of  most  major 
agricultural  commodities,  have  their  up«  ud 
downs.     They  may  have— and  do  have_«ar. 
ferent    Ideas    on    what    dairy    leglslatlo*  h 
needed  or  not  needed.     But  they  are  Ofv. 
whelmlngly  opposed  to  compulsory  oontrak. 
Perhaps  the  major  peril  point  In  the  propgad 
mllkfat  subsidy  bUl  is  the  spur  to  Incmsid 
production  through  higher  supports  and/or 
payments,  which  could  give  the  admlnlstiv   ~ 
tlon  another  excuse  to  try  for  controls. 

We  well  recall  the  remarks  attributed  to  s 
high  USDA  official  shortly  after  the  pmeat 
administration  came  to  power.  Asked  ham 
he  thought  they  were  going  to  achieve  th* 
supply  management  programs  (with,  ct 
course,  Govermnent  supplying  the  *"-- ^p 
ment).  he  Is  reported  to  have  said;  "Maybe 
well  have  to  do  It  with  mirrors." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  they  are  doing  H 
with  mirrors.    Let  me  cite  Jiist  one  exaoinls. 
In  May  of  1963,  less  than  48  percent  at  ttae 
farmers  voting  in  the  wheat  referendimi  TOtsd 
"yes."     Did  that  overwhelming  rejection  of 
the  Freeman  administration's  wheat  certlH- 
cate  program  deter  the  USDA  supply  man- 
agers?     Tou    know    the    answer.     The  new 
cotton-wheat  law  was  passed  this  spring,  ac- 
cording to  many  reports,  principally  becatiM 
of  last-minute  pressure  from  the  White  Hoom 
Itself,  along  with  the  demands  of  the  cotton 
textile  mills  and  organlaed  labor.    The  farm- 
ers told  Mr.  Freeman  quite  clearly  last  year 
they  didn't  want  his  wheat  program    rttgj 
told    him    in    a    hard-fought    referendtan. 
Fifty-two    percent   of   them    told    him   wltij 
clearly     marked     ballots.     What    liappenedT 
This  year  they  have  Mr.  Freeman's  program. 
How  many  of  them  signed  up?    Whereas  tat 
year  48  percent  of  those  voting  approved  tbe 
program,   this  year  only   86   percent  of  tfae 
wheat  farms  were  signed  up.     Before  Senate 
P«*»age  of  the  cotton-wheat  law.  New  York 
Senator  Kenneth  Kunwo  Issued  flgurw  IB- 
dicaUng  that  under  the  new  wheat  procnm. 
8  percent  of  the  farmers  would  get  40  usieent 
of    tbe    benefits,    wtille    78.6    percent   of  tks 
farmers  would  get  only  16  peroent.    It's  tms 
that  whUe  about  S6  peroent  oC  the  Natica« 
wheat  farms  were  signed.  76  percent  o*  «te 
national    aUotment    was   signed.      But   tl* 
brln«i  up  the  iAt«rMtlj]«  question-  la  t^ 
democracy,  do  acres  vote  or  do  pwipto  voM 
U  the  wheat  program  •  pro^nua  tor  the  f^ 
lly    farm?    What    happened    to    the   wbe«k 
farmers  could  happen  to  the  Nation's  datry 
farmers,  U  they  are  not  vigilant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACKSON  L  BETTS 

or  OHIO 
0  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23.  1964 
Hr  BETTS.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  so 

I  --h  these  days  about  the  war  on  pov- 
S^at  it  bids  fair  to  become  one  of 
ta  most  emoUonal  issues  in  the  coming 
wions.  And  this  is  precisely  the 
J2ie  Emotions  are  clouding  the  real 
\g     No  one  favors  poverty  but  before 

In  Mindly  embark  on  a  wholesale  cam- 
figa  to  obliterate  It  from  the  face  of 
ST  earth,  we  need  to  do  some  sane  and 
dier  thlnlcing.  I  therefore  commend  to 
the  attention  of  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
otB  the  views  of  Rev.  John  E.  Coogan. 
y„  as  expressed  in  Our  Sunday  Vis- 

ItlBr'of  May   10.   1964: 

Washingok's  War  ok  Povestt 
(By  Rev.  John  E.  Coogan,  SJ.) 
Obscene  poverty  has  no  frlencU  anywhere, 
■i  who  has  seen  It,  stripped  of  all  decency, 
BBt  feel  something  of  a  thrill  when  he  hears 
gar  Federal  Government  declare  upon  that 
porerty  an  all-out  war.  He  realizes  that  In 
loch  a  war  costly  mistakes  may  be  made. 
But  he  feels  that  those  mistakes  are  on  the 
light  side.  Doing  nothing  can  be  the  great- 
■t  mistakes.  And.  yet.  mistakes  need  not  be 
token   for   granted.      With    proper   care    and 

I  foresight  they  can  be  avoided  or  kept  at  a 
minimum. 

In  any  war  on  poverty,  the  flrst  question 
to  ask  is  the  siae  of  the  problem.  President 
Johnson  estimates  It  as  Including  35  million 
people,  roughly  one-flfth  of  our  population. 
Those  are  the  famUles  with  an  annual  in- 
come of  »3.000  or  less.  But  among  those  are 
many  that  would  resent  being  thought  a 
prrernment  charge.  Many  liave  homes  of 
their  own  or  savings  they  use  as  an  Income 
npplement.  Many  others  living  In  rural 
mas  raise  much  of  their  own  food — and  love 
tt.  Surveys  of  the  poor  In  the  "heartland  of 
tbe  depressed  area"  have  shown  86  percent 
hsTe  washing  machines,  «7  percent  have  TV's, 
a  percent  have  telephones,  and  59  percent 
tiuilr  own  cars. 

It  is  a  generous  Instinct  to  rush  aid  to  the 
tandicapped.  but  we  should  flrst  ask  whether 
they  can  be  helped  to  help  themselves.  This 
h  the  lesson  friends  of  the  blind,  for  exam- 
ple, must  learn :  That  there  are  many  things 
the  blind  can  do,  while  growing  in  happl- 
UM  and  self-respect  from  the  doing.  The 
kte  Bishop  Eustace,  of  Camden,  long  slnoe 
warned  tu  of  a  similar  danger  in  the  matter 
at  state  aid.  "If  we  are  not  vigilant  as  to 
the  direction  from  which  social  security 
oomes."  he  warned  vis.  "we  may  some  day 
swake  to  find  oxirselves  with  jjerf  ect  social  se- 
eurlty,  Indeed,  but  without  a  vestige  of 
liberty." 

The  same  fear  has  been  expressed  repeat- 
■Uy  by  the  noted  economist,  F.  A.  Hayek. 
Of  the  University  of  Chicago.  "Without 
itallzlng  it."  be  reminds  u«.  "we  may  be 
drifting  Into  a  system  in  which  everyone 
becomes  permanently  dependent  on  the 
•tate  for  certain  basic  needs  and  will 
wentually  become  more  and  more  de- 
pendent. Not  only  are  the  social  eerrlcee 
ao  longer  self-liquidating;  they  are  self- 
propagating." 

OONTIKX  TO  IMESCKKCIXa 


As  far  as  possible,  state  aid  in  tbe  form 
of  pure  relief  must  be  conflned  to  real  emer- 
lenclea.  Dependence  upon  it  should  no* 
become  a  way  of  Ufa.     And  aid  must  take 


forms  acceptable  to  the  llnanclally  respon- 
sible, the  taxpaylng  public,  rather  than  to 
the  indigent  and  the  prcrfessioiial  politician 
aJooe.  The  s^f-supporUng  cltiaen  U  eager 
to  have  the  dependent  raised  to  his  own  c«i- 
dition  ot  responslbiUty  whereas  the  poU- 
tlclan  may  be  too  complacent  aixjut  main- 
taining a  mass  of  appreciative  poor-relief 
voters. 

ThU  danger  of  our  raising  up  a  proletariat 
looking  to  our  Gov«-nment  for  "bread  and 
circuses"  was  foreseen  by  the  English  hU- 
torlan.  Lord  Macaulay.  more  than  a  century 
ago.  He  predicted  that  the  time  would  come 
when  our  legislators  would  seek  votes 
through  prMnlses  of  more  and  easier  state 
aid,  to  the  Intolerable  burden  of  the  tax- 
payer. "There-  will  be.  I  fear,"  he  said, 
"spollaUon  The  spoliation  will  increase  the 
distress,  the  distress  Nt-111  produce  fresh 
spoliation.  There  is  nothing  to  stop  you." 
Macaulay  then  spoke  a  warning  that  is  dally 
becoming  more  timely:  "Your  Constitution 
Is  all  sail  and  no  anchor." 

He  predicted  that  once  we  entered  the 
downward  course  of  using  state  aid  as  the 
price  of  votes  (the  growing  "tax  and  tax, 
spend  and  spend,  elect  and  elect"  policy), 
"either  civilization  or  liberty  must  perish. 
Either  some  Caesar  or  Napoleon  will  seine 
the  reins  of  government  with  a  strong  hand; 
or  yovu  Republic  will  be  as  fearfully  plun- 
dered and  laid  waste  by  barbarians  In  the 
20th  century  as  the  Roman  Empire  was  In 
the  5th— with  this  difference,  that  the  Huns 
and  the  Vandals  who  ravaged  the  Roman 
Empire  came  from  without,  and  that  yoiu- 
Huns  and  Vandals  will  have  been  engen- 
dered within  your  own  country  by  your  own 
Institutions." 

PaOTECT  LXBESTT 

We  need  not  charge  with  evil  Intent  the 
politicians  who  campaign  on  promises  of 
ever  more  generous  poor  relief.  Their  In- 
tentions may  be  good.  But  here  Woodrow 
Wilson,  political  scientist  as  well  as  Presi- 
dent, reminds  us:  "Experience  should  teach 
us  to  be  most  on  our  guard  to  protect  liberty 
when  the  Government's  purposes  are  benef- 
icent. Men  born  to  freedom  are  naturally 
alert  to  repel  Invasion  of  their  liberty  by 
evU -minded  rulers.  The  greatest  dangers 
to  liberty  lurk  In  Insidious  encroachments 
by  men  of  eeal,  well  meaning  but  without 
understanding." 

We  cannot  take  It  for  granted  that  a 
national  administration  will  safeguard  us 
from  pollUcal  p>ath8  so  disastrous.  Admln- 
IstraUons  are  made  up  of  men  as  fallible  ss 
ourselves.  Governments  are  full  of  political 
accidents.  A  contested  election  and  a  dubi- 
ous recount  can  change  the  whole  course 
of  government.  And  while  It  Is  not  true 
that  "the  best  government  Is  the  one  that 
governs  least,"  we  must  be  particularly  on 
our  guard  against  that  government  that  is 
most  prodigal  of  the  dole.  As  Thomas 
Jefferson  remarked,  "Free  government  Is 
founded  on  Jealousy,  not  confidence.  It  Is 
Jealousy  and  not  conflidence  which  pre- 
scribes limited  constitutions,  to  bind  those 
we  are  obliged  to  trust  with  power." 

A  CARirCL  LOOK 

All  this  Is  not  to  question  President 
Johnson's  war  on  poverty.  But  let  us  look 
carefully  to  the  form  It  takes.  In  a  respon- 
sible society,  famines  live  on  families'  In- 
comes, each  family  being  a  mutual  aid  so- 
ciety. Inconve  normaUy  means  pay  for  work 
done.  The  fight  against  poverty,  then, 
should  dUtlnguish  between  those  poor  who 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  work  at 
least  a  part  of  their  own  way,  when  given  an 
opportunity;  and  those  poor  who  shotild  l>e 
a  cherished  charge  upon  society.  Taxpayers 
and  Industry  should  be  consulted  as  to  how 
men  can  be  put  to  work.  Industry  should 
be  appreciated  as  a  source  of  wages,  rather 
than  of  endless  taxes. 


The  Credibility  Gap 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

or    AKIZOIfA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1964 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  controversy  over  adminislration 
news  management  has  not  subsided  in 
recent  months,  and  the  practices  which 
fanned  it  to  such  white  heat  conUnue. 
As  we  all  know,  much  of  the  discussion 
about  this  issue  is  centered  on  our  De- 
partment of  E>efense  and  its  civilian  per- 
sonnel. 

The  continuation  of  these  policies  in 
the  Pentagon  again  are  raising  serious 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  American  peo- 
ple as  to  the  reliability  of  the  informa- 
tion they  are  being  fed. 

In  the  June  15,  1964,  issue  of  the  re- 
spected trade  publication,  AviatitHi  Week 
and  Space  Technology,  Robert  Hotz  has 
written  an  editorial  which  surveys  the 
reaction  of  the  people  to  the  statements 
and  releases  which  onanate  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  all  those  who  may  feel  that  the 
issue  of  news  management  is  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  CREDiBiLrrT  Gap 
(By  Robert  Hotz) 
There  are  disturbing  indications  that  the 
credibility     of     Defense     Secretary     Robert 
Strange  McNamara  and  his  Pentagon  spokes- 
men is  diminishing  rapidly  at  the  very  time 
President  Lsmdon  Johnson  needs  it  most  to 
build  public  support  for  this  Nation's  cam- 
paign to  repel  communism  in  southeast  Asia. 
Ijack  of  credibility  of  key  Government  offi- 
cials is  always  a  serious  matter  in  a  demo- 
cratic society,  but  the  deepening  crlsU,  in 
Vietnam  and  Laos,  which  is  certain  to  de- 
mand heavier  sacrifices  in  blood  and  money 
from  the  American  people,  makes  this  prob- 
lem particularly  acute  now.     The  American 
people    have    never    flln<:iied    from    paying 
whatever    price    was    necessary    to    preserve 
liberty  and  prevent  the  spread  of  tyranny 
when    they    understood    cleariy    the    issues 
at  stake.     But  there  Is  diminishing  public 
support  for  southeast  Asian  ventures — at  the 
very    time    that    the    crisis    is    reaching    its 
peak — because  of  the  lessening  public  be- 
lief in  the  word  It  is  getting  from  the  Penta- 
gon's civilian  leaders. 

This  may  prove  to  be  an  extremely  high 
price  for  President  Johnson  to  pay  for  what- 
ever success  Mr.  McNamara  and  his  official 
mouthpiece,  Arthur  Sylvester,  have  achieved 
in  their  avowed  Intent  to  control  Pentagon 
news  to  suit  their  own  purposes.  This  policy 
backfired  badly  In  the  Cuban  crlsU.  The 
sparse  and  m'g^"^'"g  Information  dispensed 
from  the  Pentagon  on  Cuba  reduced  public 
credlbiUty  on  official  statementa  to  such  a 
low  point  that  the  late  Presldsnt  Kennedy 
finally  had  to  order  Mr.  McNamara  to  put  on 
that  extraordinary  lantern -allde  show  on  na- 
tional television  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  the  Soviet  missiles  were  really 
being  shipped  out  of  Cuba.  Ironically,  this 
performance  revealed  more  genuine  intel- 
ligence secrets  than  would  have  been  neces- 
sary if  Messrs.  McNamara  and  Sylvester  had 
dispensed  the  facts  as  events  occurred. 
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Both  Mr.  McNamara  and  Mr.  Sylvester 
came  to  tb«lr  Pentagon  duties  with  an  un- 
\i8ual  belief  In  the  use  of  the  official  lie  as  a 
national  policy  instrument.  Mr.  McNamara 
first  made  this  clear  in  1961  testimony  before 
Congress  on  the  Nlke-Zeus  when  he  said : 

"Why  should  we  tell  Russia  that  Zeus  de- 
velopments may  not  be  satisfactory?  What 
we  ought  to  be  saying  is  that  we  have  the 
most  p>erfect  antl-ICBM  system  that  the 
human  mind  will  ever  devise."  Mr.  Mc- 
Naniara  probably  doesn't  see  any  similarity 
in  the  tactics  he  proposed  and  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev's Insistence  that  the  Soviets  have 
perfected  an  anti-ICBM  system  that  can  "hit 
a  fly  in  the  sky,"  but  many  Americans  will. 
Mr.  Sylvester  expounded  the  right  to  tell 
official  lies  In  his  now-lnfamoua  New  York 
Deadline  Club  speech  (Aviation  Week.  Dec. 
17.  1962.  p.  35).  Although  he  then  main- 
tained that  this  basic  "right  to  lie"  should 
be  used  only  to  avert  nuclear  war.  he  has  in 
fact  adopted  it  as  a  standard  operational 
practice.  His  credibility  has  sunk  so  low 
that  most  Pentagon  reporters  really  don't  be- 
lieve a  story  until  it  has  been  officially  de- 
nied. Even  hlB  subordinates  are  apologetic 
for  the  more  blatant  episodes. 

Dviring  Mr.  McNamara's  first  appearances 
before  Congress,  its  key  leaders  were  im- 
pressed with  his  ability  to  answer  on  the 
spot  any  question  they  asked.  It  was  not 
until  several  times  around  the  same  track 
that  they  began  to  develop  misgivings  over 
the  accuracy  of  many  of  these  answers  and 
began  to  wonder  if  the  Secretary's  talents  lay 
more  toward  gllbness  than  research.  Among 
the  Incidents  that  have  shaken  his  once 
strong  credibility  with  Congress  are: 

His  claim  that  forcing  the  UJ3.  Air  Force 
and  Navy  to  use  the  same  P-111  (TFX)  de- 
sign would  save  a  billion  dollars.  Later  tes- 
timony showed  that  this  was  a  rough  calcu- 
lation made  by  an  aid  on  the  back  of  an 
envelope  before  a  contractor  was  even  select- 
ed for  the  project. 

The  manner  In  which  many  of  his  economy 
claims  for  the  Defense  Department  budget 
have  evaporated  under  congressional  scru- 
tiny, and  how  many  of  them  have  simply 
turned  out  to  be  the  difference  between  what 
might  have  been  spent  and  what  was  ordered 
to  be  spent. 

His  public  insistence  that  the  Lockheed 
YF-12A  (A-11)  was  developed  from  the  start 
as  an  Interceptor  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  de- 
spite knowledge  by  key  Congres-smen  that 
this  aircraft  was  spxjnsored  and  funded  by 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  as  a  super- 
spy  successor  to  the  U-2. 

His  repeated  optimistic  reports  on  the 
Vietnam  war  that  are  regularly  contradicted 
by  events  occxirring  on  the  battlefront.  It 
is  ironic  that  his  credibility  has  sixnk  so  low 
on  this  score  that  even  when  he  is  right — 
as  In  the  case  of  which  aircraft  types  are 
proper  for  this  operation — few  believe  him 
any  more. 

As  the  facts  In  all  of  these  areas  eventually 
emerge  and  erode  the  official  position  taken 
by  Messrs.  McNamara  and  Sylvester,  their 
efforts  to  suppress  and  control  the  Penta- 
gon information  flow  become  more  violent 
and  ridiculous.  Mr.  Sylvester's  internal  Pen- 
tagon directive  to  all  military  public  Infor- 
mation officers  ordering  the  F-ili  to  be 
portrayed  publicly  as  a  success  regardless 
of  what  the  facts  may  be  (Aviation  Week, 
Apr.  27.  p  31)  would  read  more  appropriately 
in  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  than  in  English. 
The  Idea  of  proclaiming  that  an  aircraft  will 
meet  all  of  the  military  service  requirements 
before  the  first  prototype  has  rolled  out  or 
made  Its  initial  flight  Is  so  ludicrous  It  be- 
longs In  a  George  Orwell  book.  The  latest 
attempt  by  Mr.  Sylvester  to  further  tighten 
control  of  military  news  (Aviation  Week, 
June  8.  p.  20)  has  been  widely  Interpreted — 
and  we  think  correctly  so — as  another  In- 
dication of  how  badly  the  tide  Ls  r\innlng 
against  our  efforts  in  Vietnam. 


Now  we  have  the  incredible  spectacle  of 
eight  USAP  F-1(X)  flghter-bombers  making  a 
strike  on  fcH^ign  soil — the  flrst  UB.  offensive 
military  action  since  Korea — and  the  Oov- 
emment  trying  to  suppress  this  news  and 
keep  it  from  the  American  people  (see  p.  26) . 

Clearly  It  is  time,  not  only  for  a  reappraisal 
of  the  credibility  of  Messrs.  McNamara  and 
Sylvester,  but  also  for  a  realistic  examina- 
tion of  an  official  information  policy  that  Is 
widening  the  gap  between  a  government  and 
iu  people  at  a  critical  time  in  the  fate  of 
this  Nation. 


The    Supreme   Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF    ICISSISSLPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23,  1964 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
thinking  people  of  this  Nation  are  rightly 
alarmed  at  the  ever-increasing  usurpa- 
tion of  political  power  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

In  fact,  one  wonders  whether  there  is 
really  any  Justification  for  the  continued 
existence  of  the  Congress,  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Grovemment;  unless  it  is 
to  appropriate  money.  But  in  view  of 
the  Court's  edict  in  requiring  the  com- 
missioners of  Prince  Edward  County  to 
appropriate  money  to  operate  public 
schools  in  that  county,  a  real  question 
Is  raised  whether  the  legislative  branches 
of  the  Government  are  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  wise  ajid  dedicated 
liberty-loving  true  liberal  of  his  day. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  with  prophetic  vision 
sounded  the  warning  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago  when  he  said: 

There  is  no  danger  I  apprehend  so  much 
as  the  consolidation  of  our  Government  by 
the  noiseless  and,  therefore,  alarming  in- 
strumentality of   the   Supreme  Court. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  press 
throughout  the  country  is  also  alarmed 
over  the  situation.  Many  editorials  of 
righteous  Indignation  against  the  usur- 
pation of  power  by  the  Court  are  appear- 
ing in  substantial  publications  of  the 
country.  One  of  these  timely  editorials 
was  written  by  my  good  friend  and  guar- 
dian of  the  peoples'  liberties.  Mr.  Eu- 
gene VlTilkes.  in  the  Biloxl-Gulfport  Daily 
Herald  of  Mississippi  on  June  20. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Supreme  Court 

We  had  long  been  under  the  Impression 
tliat  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  liad  been 
created  with  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

We  also  have  long  believed  the  Supreme 
Court  was  going  beyond  its  authority  and 
making  rulings  in  violation  of  the  power 
granted  to  it  under  the  Constitution. 

While  we  do  not  lay  any  claim  to  a  legal 
mind  or  that  we  are  too  famUiar  with  the 
laws  of  the  land,  we  were  under  the  impres- 
sion that  we  had.  at  least  a  small  amount  of 
commonsense. 

We  have  disagreed  with  many  decisions 
of  the  High  Court.  With  the  recent  decision 
outlawing  the  meliiods  used  by  various 
States  in  redistrictlng  for  the  election  oif 
members  of  the  legislature  we  have  reached 
the  decision  that  the  United  States  ot  Amer- 
ica has  created  a  "monster"  that  has  the 
power  to  destroy  its  creator. 


Instead  of  the  Supreme  Court  being  .uk. 
Ject  to  acts  of  Congress  or  the  SUtes  It  seeml 
to  have  the  power  to  nullify  any  acu'on  of  th- 
Congress  or  State  legislatures. 

Where  wlU  the  autocratic  action  of  th« 
Supreme  Court  end?  When  it  ruled  that 
Prince  Edward  County.  Va.,  must  opeme 
its  public  schools  and  levy  taxes  for  that  pur- 
pose It  seems  to  us  the  Court  has  assumed 
the  power  to  destroy  this  country  if  the  men 
sitting  on  the  Court  so  desire 

Another  recent  decision  we  cannot  agree 
with.  That  is  the  one  where  the  Court  dli- 
missed  a  libel  case  against  a  newspaper  and 
ruled  that  a  newspaper  could  make  untrue 
statements  about  men  in  public  office  with- 
out liability  BO  long  as  the  statements  were 
made  without  malice.  While  this  decision 
could  work  In  behalf  of  this  newspaper  were 
It  to  become  Involved  In  a  libel  suit  with  a 
public  office  holder,  we  do  not  believe  we 
should  be  at  liberty  to  make  statements  we 
know  are  untrue  with  complete  Inrununlty. 

The  Supreme  Court  also  let  cases  remain 
on  Its  docket  for  years  where  the  safety  of 
this  country  is  Involved  such  as  cases  against 
alleged  Communists,  and  then  after  much 
delay  decides  in  favor  of  the  Communists. 
But  It  win  take  action  on  a  case  Involving 
civil  rights  almost  overnight. 

We  appear  to  have  reached  the  point 
where  It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
United  States  or  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
survive  The  Supreme  Court  appears  the 
ruler  of  the  land. 
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Taras  Shevcheako 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23.  1964 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Saturday  will  mark  the  unveiling  of  a 
statue  in  honor  of  Taras  Shevchenko, 
the  Ukraine's  poet  laureate  and  national 
hero.  Shevchenko  Is  more  than  a  na- 
tional hero,  for  he  stands  as  a  symbol 
of  freedom  to  all  oppressed  peoples.  In 
his  short  47  years  of  life  this  man  con- 
tinually gave  expression  to  his  hopes  and 
desires  for  freedom  from  Russian  tyr- 
anny. His  poetry  rings  as  a  bell  of  free- 
dom, a  call  to  action,  both  then  and 
now. 

The  values  and  purposes  of  this  statue 
are  manifold.  It  Is  primarily  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  a  man  deeply 
loved  and  honored  by  all  Ukranlans.  It 
Is  a  symbol  of  East  European  freedom, 
a  constant  reminder  to  the  45  mllllMi 
people  of  the  Ukraine  held  captive  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  of  their  continuing  ef- 
forts to  rid  their  nation  of  tyranny  and 
the  despotic  rule  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  Shevchenko  acknowledged  the 
ideals  and  beliefs  of  our  own  George 
Washington,  so  must  we  recognize  his 
desires  for  liberty.  The  statue  mark* 
an  Important  step  forward  in  the  devel- 
opment of  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. It  recalls  the  development  within  <^ 
Eastern  Europe  of  several  nations  with 
individual  identities,  not  just  the  single, 
monolithic  Soviet  Union.  And  finally 
this  statue  is  a  call  to  the  oppressed 
people  of  the  world  to  resist  tyranny  in 


ji  lonns  and  press  the  struggle  for  f ree- 
5ii  and  liberty. 

We  In  America  are  hoiuK^ed  that  thte 
^ue  should  stand  in  Washlngttm  as 
r^bol  of  freedom  to  the  world.  It 
1  evidence  that  the  desire  for  freedom 
Z  universal,  that  man  is  not  bom  to 
Mye  under  tyranny  and  oppression. 
•Mjte  monument  and  the  memory  of 
l^xas  Shevchenko  will  serve  as  a  ccn- 
itgnt  reminder  to  the  people  of  U» 
Okralne  and  the  world  of  the  cea^less 
flght  for  liberty  and  universal  freedom. 


AJdrett  by  Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino  Be- 
fore the  Young  Democratic  Club  of  New 
Jersey,  June  13,  1964 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or   MVW    JEKSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  23. 1964 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Honorable 
PrrEH  W.  RoDiNO,  dean  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Democratic  delegation,  was  featured 
speaker  at  the  New  Jersey  Young  Demo- 
cratic Convention  in  Atlantic  City,  June 

13. 

Congressman  Rodino's  address  was  a 
stirring  cry  to  the  young  people  of  today 
of  the  challenge  of  the  future  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  to  America. 

The  flaming  Kennedy  torch  has  passed  to 
all  of  us  •  •  •  and  we  dare  not  halt  or  hesi- 
tate until  we  reach  our  goal — 

Mr.  Rodiko  declared. 

I  am  happy  to  Insert  this  speech  into 
the  Congressional  Record  with  the  hope 
that  the  people  of  the  Nation  take  heed 
of  its  message — to  btilld  for  a  "greater, 
more  golden  tomorrow." 

The  speech  follows : 
Address   or  Hon.   Petkb   W.   Rodino 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  officers,  memljers.  and 
fuests  of  the  Young  Democratic  Club  of 
New  Jersey,  it  Is  a  warm  and  wonderful  ex- 
perience for  me  to  be  here  with  you  tonight 
at  this  feeUve  gathering. 

Enthusiasm  Alls  the  air.  and  there  Is  more 
than  enough  inspiration  to  go  around  gen- 
erously. 

I  hate  to  admit  it.  but  almost  a  score  of 
years  has  passed  since  those  exciting  days 
when  I  was  an  active  participant  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Young  Democrats. 

Sharing  this  occasion  with  you  Is  like 
turning  back  the  pages  of  my  own  personal 
history. 

Pilled  with  idealism  and  bursting  with 
ambition,  I  was  then  a  raw  recruit  in  the 
political  ranks.  World  War  II  had  Just 
ended,  and  the  memories  of  combat  lingered. 
The  suffering  and  hardship  I  had  seen  abroad 
had  registered  a  strong  impression,  and  I  was 
anxious  to  Join  in  a  great  and  noble  effort 
to  move  America  forward. 

Then — as  now — I  sincerely  believed  that 
we  could  make  great  advances  In  promoting 
the  general  welfare  of  our  people  and  our 
country  if  we  adopted  this  as  our  goal  and 
pursued  It  with  diligence.  This  t>ellef  was 
fortified  and  strengthened  by  my  association 
With  the  Young  Democrats. 

In  this  organtEatlon,  I  found  youthful  men 
and  womien  united  tinder  the  bcuiner  of  a 
party  dedicated  to  the  proporttion  that  peo- 


ple are  more  Important  tJian  property,  and 
principles  more  Important  than  parttwiniititp. 
That  challenging  outlook  has  remalnad  a 
permanent  part  ot  my  pc^tteal  ptUloeophy. 

Today  we  might  sum  it  up  as:  Prosperity 
for  all,  and  poverty  tor  none. 

When  I  first  sought  election  to  Congress, 
I  pledged  that  I  would  devote  my  energy  and 
effort  to  translate  into  action  the  ideas  and 
Ideals  of  the  Young  Democrats  and  our 
Democratic  Party— to  keep  our  country 
strong,  our  countrymen  free,  and  the  world 
at  peace. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  I  was  first 
elected  to  represent  the  10th  District  in 
Congress — and  many  monumental  events 
have  passed  into  history. 

But  this  much  Is  self-evident:  Our  party 
has  met — head  on  and  unflinchingly — the 
challenge  of  critical,  changing  times.  We 
have  kept  faith  with  our  unequivocal  com- 
mitment to  fulfill  the  needs  of  our  people, 
and  to  devise  lasting  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  country. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  regUtered  im- 
pressive progress  Isecause  it  has  sponsored 
and  fought  for  programs  that  have  l)een  in 
keeping  with  the  design  and  the  promise  of 
the  American  dream. 

Under  dynamic,  democratic  leadership,  we 
have  achieved  a  strong  and  prosperous 
America.  We  have  a  people  who  live  hap- 
pily in  dignity  and  freedom.  And  we  have 
helped  to  keep  the  peace. 

This  able  administration  can  point  with 
Justifiable  pride  to  more  than  3  years  of 
unbroken  economic  expansion — the  longest 
and  strongest  peacetime  growth  in  the  Na- 
tion's history. 

The  sum  of  all  goods  and  services  of  our 
country  has  exptmded  to  an  annual  rate  of 
1600  billion — an  Increase  of  20  percent  in  the 
past  3  years. 

Since  January  1961,  personal  income  is  up 
$65  billion — or  16  percent. 

Labor  Income  is  up  $49  billion — or  16  per- 
cent— and  civilian  employment  has  risen 
2  "4   million. 

Average  weekly  earnings  In  manufacturing 
are  up  31  percent  to  more  than  $100  per  week. 
Prices  liave  been  the  steadiest  in  the  entire 
postwar  period. 

Industrial  production  is  up  22  percent. 
Construction    Is    up    19    percent. 
Corporate  profits  are  up  43  percent,  to  an 
all-time  high. 

Our  military  might  gives  us  the  muscle 
to  back  word  with  deed  in  the  catise  of  peace. 
We  have  seized  the  initiative  against  com- 
munism and  have  launched  a  peace  corps 
to  help  underdeveloped  nations  learn  to  help 
themselves. 

A  major  tax  reduction  has  been  enacted  to 
strengthen  the  economy  and  ease  the  unem- 
ployment problem. 

The  minimum  wage  has  been  Increased  to 
$50  per  week,  and  public  works  programs 
have  been  established  in  areas  of  chronic 
depression. 

Yes.  We  have  made  advances  on  a  broad 
front  In  promoting  the  general  welfare. 

And   we   will   continue   to   make   advances 
through  our  war  on  poverty  and  our  all-out 
fight   against    discrimination. 
We  cannot  do  ottierwlse. 
For   this  is  the   legacy  of  our  late,  great 
President — John   F.   Kennedy. 

His  bold  and  imaginative  programs  of  prog- 
ress are  now  belrtg  carried  out  with  faith 
and  dedication  by  the  man  on  whose  shoul- 
ders the  great  responsibility  was  thrust — 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

With  the  swiftness  of  a  rifle  shot  and  the 
grief  of  martyrdom,  the  flaming  torch  has 
passed. 

We  can  find  <jonsolation  and  take  heart 
that  President  Johnson  has  pledged  himself 
to  continue  the  Kennedy  programs,  and  then 
go  forward  and  do  more. 

But  President  Johnson  cannot  do  It  alone. 
He    needs   the   cooperation   of    a   friendly, 
sympathetic  Congress. 


He  needs  the  rigorous  support  of  a  dedi- 
cated democratic  party. 

Hit  needs  the  wholehearted  backing  of  vital 
men  and  women  lllce  yourselres,  who  have 
taken  an  active  Interest  in  poUtics  and  are 
doing  something  about  It  by  participation 
In  this  important,  constructive  organization 
of  young  Democrats. 

What  has  happened  in  this  great  country 
at  ours  is  now  clear. 

The  flaming  Kennedy  torch  has  passed  to 
all  of  us,  and  we  dare  not  halt  or  hesitate 
until  we  reach  our  goal. 

Together  we  must  labor  to  implement  the 
noble  alms  and  hopes  of  John  F.  Kennedy, 
to  transform  his  vision  Into  reality,  and  to 
make  It  our  way  of  life. 

Let  us  strive  to  bring  opportunity  to  those 
who  are  denied  it. 

Let  us  resolve  to  achieve  genuine  equality 
for  all. 

Let  us  maintain  a  mighty  America  to  deal 
from  strength  in  the  cold  war  struggle  for 
permanent,  worldwide  peace. 

Let  us  make  America  truly  the  home  of  the 
free  and  the  hoi>e  of  those  stUl  tmfree. 

Let  us  do  all  these  things,  and  when  that 
day  comes  that  we  must  paaa  the  flaming 
torch  to  a  new  generation — the  glow  will  be 
so  bright  that  it  wUl  light  the  way  for  our 
children,  and  their  children  after  them— 
to  greater,  more  golden  tomorrows. 

In  an  America  where  dreams  of  freedom, 
equality,  and  prosperity  are  no  longer 
dreams — but  dreams  come  true. 


Tbe  Die  Is  Cast 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or    CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23, 1964 
Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
include  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  (Calif.)  Valley 
Times,  on  the  day  following  the  June  2 
primary  elections  in  California. 

An  Interesting  point  is  that  the  i>ub- 
llsher  of  ttie  Valley  Times,  who  prepared 
the  editorial,  is  a  conservative,  oriented 
Democrat  who  dares  not  share  the  think- 
ing of  the  liberal  wing  of  his  own  party 
or  the  Republican  Party,  and  is  an  Indi- 
cation of  what  thousands  of  conserva- 
tive Democrats  will  do  in  the  general 
election  if  they  have  a  "choice,  not  an 

echo": 

The  Die  Is  Cast 

Our  California  Republicans  nvade  a  cru- 
cial decision  at  the  primary  election  polls 
Tuesday. 

When  they  named  XJS.  Senator  Barry 
GoLDWATER  their  preference  for  the  Republi- 
can candidacy  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  they  endorsed  the  traditional  philoso- 
phy of  freedom  and  liberty  for  all  Americans. 

Patriotism  stUl  lives  in  the  hearts  of 
Callfomlans. 

The  American  liberty  and  freedom,  which 
we  said  in  ovir  editorial  endorsing  Senator 
GoLDWATER  on  May  20  was  hanging  by  a 
threfid,  has  been  bolstered  and  reinforced 
In  the  California  choice  of  Goldwatib. 

The  great  State  of  California  has  answered 
a  question  which  had  caused  grave  doubt 
and  concern  in  the  heart  of  every  loyal  and 
patriotic  American.  But  this  Republican 
victory  pales  In  contrast  to  the  great  victory 
Tor  the  United  States  and  Its  two-party 
system. 
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Here  la  a  sign  of  the  times  which  Is  heart- 
ening. The  thread  has  been  reinforced  by 
the  will  of  the  voters.  Our  two-party  sys- 
tem  shall  survive  and  overcome  the  forces 
which  were  pointed  to  dictatorship. 

Babbt  Ooldwattr's  victory  at  the  Cali- 
fornia polls  sent  out  great  springtides  of  re- 
joicing all  over  the  country. 

It  Is  the  most  significant  victory  that  has 
been  made  In  behalf  of  conservatism  In  this 
Nation  since  the  1920'8  before  the  Democratic 
bureaucrats,  wasters,  and  spendthrifts.  Ini- 
tiated the  fictitious  policies  which  have 
drained  American  resources  and  cast  the 
shadow  of  doubt  and  distrust  upon  the  dig- 
nity of  the  then  sound  American  dollar. 

Ever  since  1932.  Inflation  haa  waged  a  can- 
cerous war  in  America.  Bu.slness  has  suf- 
fered. American  labor  and  capital  have 
suffered. 

Americans  all  over  the  country  must  listen 
and  yield  to  the  somber  warning  voiced  so 
emphatically  at  the  California  polls  Tuesday. 
The  Republican  Party  shall  not  be  repudi- 
ated. It  shall  not  die  an  Ignominious  death. 
Now  the  American  people  have  a  choice  to 
make.  The  Issues  are  clearcut.  Once  again 
the  GOP  Is  not  merely  an  echo 

The  "me-tooers"— Rockefeller  and  Nixon — 
have  received  a  setback  from  which  they 
never  shall  recover,  the  penalty  for  failure 
to  stand  up  to  the  sound  and  basic  princi- 
ples and  philosophy  that  the  OOP  must  al- 
ways enunciate. 

Th4  backroom  kingmakers  have  been 
beaten  down. 

Senator  Oolbwater  said  last  night,  "This 
Is  not  a  victory  for  Barrt  Goldwateb;  it's  a 
victory  for  the  mainstream  of  Republican 
thinking." 

His  remarks  in  the  flush  of  victory — but 
humbly  expressed — were  statesmanlike  and 
indicative  of  the  tremendous  stature  of  the 
man  whom,  we  believe,  Is  now  headed  for  the 
Republican  nomination  at  San  Francisco  and 
then  on  to  the  White  House 

"But,"  he  warned,  "we  have  to  work  (for 
the  nomination).  But  this  is  a  giant  step 
forward." 

And  we  know  that  Barrt  Ooldwater  shall 
wear  his  badge  of  victory  with  dignity,  com- 
monsense,  and  honest  craftsmanship. 

He  will  fight  for  freedom  for  his  country- 
men, overcome  the  evils  of  the  dole;  Infla- 
tion, confiscatory  taxation,  bureaucratic  pa- 
ternalism, ridiculous  budgets,  peace  with 
honor  without  betrayal  of  trust. 

With    Barrt     Goujwattr,     the    American 
people  shall  be  returned  to  the  place  of  dig- 
nity, repeect,  and  lll)erty  for  which  our  fore- 
fathers fought  and  gave  their  llfeblood. 
So  we  say,  "On  to  victory  with  Barrt  Gold- 

WATIR," 


Can  United  States  Continae  To  Back 
Away  From  Coba? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  i- 

HON.  JAMES  D.  WEAVER 

OF    PEKUSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23. 1964 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
munist threat  from  Cuba  remains  at  our 
doorstep.  To  eliminate  It.  this  menace 
necessitates  firm  action  by  our  Gtovem- 
ment.  We  cannot  back  away.  The  Erie 
Morning  News,  Erie,  Pa.,  recently  carried 
an  excellent  editorial  on  the  Cuban  prob- 
lem.   It  Is  as  follows: 

Can  Unitrd  Statcb  OoNTiNtrr  To  Back  Awat 
Prom  Cuba? 
It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  to  what  degree 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  able  to  control  the  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States  regarding  Cuba. 


A  flurry  of  action  by  Cuban  commando 
units,  possible  some  erf  them  based  In  Florida 
or  Puerto  Rico,  has  the  Red  Cuban  leaders 
chewing  their  Ongemalls  lest  they  presage  a 
larger  scale  action,  poeelbly  an  invasion. 

After  many  months  of  wondering  If  the 
Cuban  refugees  In  this  country  have  the  de- 
termination to  do  something  about  liberat- 
ing their  Island  homeland,  we're  finally  get- 
ting our  answer. 

Nothing  can  be  more  disconcerting  to  the 
Cuban  police  state  than  the  type  of  attack 
chosen  by  U.S. -based  Cuban  patriots,  their 
hit-and-run  raids  which  have  obviously  done 
considerable  damage. 

Cuba  U  no  match  for  the  United  States 
in  an  open  brawl  and  for  Fidel  Castro  to 
throw  caution  to  the  wind  without  first  de- 
termining that  he  has  the  full  support  of 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  sudden  suicide, 

Obviously  the  American  people  are  going 
to  put  up  with  no  further  nonsense,  whether 
the    administration    will    or    not. 

Were  fed  up  with  the  lingering  specter 
of  this  Communist  stronghold  off  our  coast- 
line, and  sick  of  the  several  years  of  fum- 
bling, head  scratching  and  Inept  actions  by 
the    administration    since    1961. 

Reports  from  Moscow  and  Washington 
have  the  Russians  bringing  their  own  brand 
of  pressure  on  the  United  States  to  keep 
hands  off  the  Cuban  dictator,  especially  since 
the  Kremlin  is  deeply  involved  In  their  own 
Ideological   battle   with    the   Chinese. 

One  of  the  Inferences  is  that  If  we  desist 
in  supporting  the  Cuban  attackers,  and  take 
no  action  whatsoever  to  help  overthrow  the 
Red  Cuban  Government,  the  Russians  will 
aUegedly  move  their  troops  and  equipment 
out    of    Cuba. 

A  "normal"  situation  In  the  Caribbean 
as  far  as  the  Russians  are  concerned  would 
be  the  continued  existence  of  Castro's  gov- 
ernment and  the  contmued  buildup  of  Cuba 
as  a  revolutionary  staging  area  for  the  West- 
ern   Hemisphere. 

Rather  than  hinder  the  Cuban  patriots 
In  their  commando  raids  on  the  vulnerable 
Cuban  coast,  we  would  urge  that  our  Gov- 
ernment give  them  free  access  to  our  coast- 
line as  a  haven  In  which  to  regroup  for  their 
next    raids. 

The  choice  is  either  to  keep  hands  off  at 
the  Russian  Insistence,  or  lend  our  moral 
and  material  support  to  the  overthrowing 
of  a  dictatorship  which  bodes  no  good  for 
otir    country. 

In  oiu-  estimation  only  the  latter  course 
Is  Justifiable  In  the  light  of  our  national 
heritage,  our  Interest  In  our  hemisphere,  and 
our  moral  obligation  to  help  a  downtrodden 
people. 


June  2S    I  ^^^^ 
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Goldwater't  Opponents 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23. 1964 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  candi- 
date within  memory  has  faced  such  a 
concentrated  attack  by  the  press,  radio 
and  TV  commentators,  and  political  pun- 
dits than  has  Barry  Goldwater,  Every 
conceivable  device  has  been  used  to  dis- 
credit him,  to  misinterpret  his  state- 
ments, to  downgrade  his  f>erformance. 
No  story  Is  too  wild  to  repeat,  no  false- 
hood too  base  to  sponsor,  in  fact  the 
motto  of  the  Goldwater  opposition  seems 
to  be  "anything  short  of  murder  to  defeat 
Barry." 

Why  such  fury  In  attacking  a  candi- 
date for  public  ofiBce?   There  can  be  only 


one  reason,  he  is  feared  as  a  strong  ca«A 
date.  The  principles  for  which  he  sb^S' 
do  not  find  favor  with  those  who  vrnu 
control  pubUc  thinking  or  renderdU 
fenseless  the  United  States.  Baut  l/ 
foe  of  the  Communist  conspiracy  and  wm 
regain  the  prestige  the  United  BtaS 
must  have  to  defeat  communism  tS 
Soviet  apologists  do  not  Uke  him  for  th? 
Barry  believes  in  the  people  and  wouM 
return  the  Government  to  them.  Thoie 
who  seek  power  and  would  rule  from  tt» 
top  displse  him  for  this.  Barry  believe 
in  sanity  in  handling  the  peoples'  monev 
so  as  to  protect  the  soundness  of  the  dol- 
lar. The  big  spenders,  those  who  ad' 
vocate  deficit  financing,  hate  him  for 
this. 

In  spite  of  the  unprecedented  propa- 
ganda campaign  against  him,  Baut 
Goldwater  is  getting  through  to  the 
people  as  they  compare  him.  his  charac- 
ter, and  his  ability,  to  the  choice  which 
spawned  the  Bobby  Baker  scandals  and 
then  covered  them  up;  with  the  choice 
which  has  permitted  Cuba  to  become  a 
Red  fortress  and  Is  responsible  for  the 
no-win  policy  in  Asia. 

How  America  feels  about  all  this  is 
related  in  the  following  column  written 
by  Ray  Zauber.  editor  of  the  Oak  Cliff 
Tribune  in  Dallas,  Tex. : 

GoLDWATSK  Bucks  U.S.  Journalists 

(By  Ray  Zauber) 

As    Barkt    Goldwatib    edges    nearer  and 

nearer    to    the    Republican    nomination  for 

President,  a  cogent  fact  becomes  ever  xnan 

obvious. 

Probably  no  candidate  In  history  will  htvt 
had  more  Influential  enemies.  Columnist!, 
commentators,  news  analysts,  reporters,  p<dl- 
sters,  pudlts  and  newscasters  are  arrayed  In 
great  majority  against  the  Arizona  Senator. 
It  becomes  Increasingly  more  obvious  that 
the  pollsters  and  commentators  have  been 
trying  to  Influence  public  opinion  by  distor- 
tion of  facts  or  by  deliberate  nUsrepresenta- 
tions. 

In  one  of  the  Journalism's  strange  para- 
doxes, many  conservative  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  will  be  editorially  alined  with 
the  GOP  standard  bearer  while  key  editors 
and  newscasters  of  these  organizations  will 
be  against  him. 

Right  now  Scratchpad  will  wager  that  every 
poll  win  show  President  Lyndon  Johoaon 
much  further  ahead  of  the  Arlzonlan  than  tbe 
final  results  will  prove,  provided  these  two 
collide  for  the  Nation's  top  office. 

The  conservative  Senator  U  not  an  Inflex- 
ible relic  of  the  McKlnley  era  as  the  Uberali 
picture  him.  He  Is  a  sound,  dedicated 
patriot  who  believes  In  American  sovereignty 
and  a  sound  dollar. 

But  thrift  and  flag  are  now  considered  ■• 
pages  of  the  past,  as  attrlbutee  of  the  radical 
right.  The  United  Nation  blue  and  the  in- 
ternational Comintern  pink  are  today's  pop- 
ular colors. 

It  Is  absolutely  treasonous  to  mistrust 
that  sweet  old  patriarch  of  the  Russian 
Bear,  gentle  Nlklta  Khniahchev.  It  Is  in- 
famous to  recall  that  he  helped  Joseph  SUlln 
liquidate  millions  of  political  enemies  and 
enslave  nearly  one-half  of  the  world's 
population. 

It  is  libelous  to  point  to  the  perfidy  and 
treachery  of  the  Soviets  In  their  dealing  wlta 
the  "allies"  after  World  War  n.  Every  treaty, 
compact  and  agreement  made  between  the 
Boclaltat  and  democratic  nations  has  been 
abrogated  or  abused  when  It  suited  the  Reds. 

In  the  brush  wars — police  actions  as  we 
call  them — the  United  Nations  and  the 
Communists  operate  under  different  rulea 
We  cannot  in  good  oonsclence  chase  tbe 
enemy  into  his  own  territory  or  destroy  bit 


J,  unes,  ovir  bleeding  heart  foreign  pol- 
*^ikera  advise  us. 

**ff  this  la  ^«  *^"*  °*  America  that  the 
«-,ocraU  must  design  for  us  under  the 
ShMon  aegis,  then  Scratchpad  mu»t  sup- 
i^Tuie  old  fashioned  patriot  with  his 
JJSy-duddy  ideas  on  constitutionalism  and 

rSita^hafl  proven  time  and  time  again 
that  the  tyrant  respects  strength  and 
Z«tixeB  weakness.  Our  only  real  successes 
^T^e  cold  war  have  come  from  moments 
o<  truth  •  •  •  the  so-called  Dulles  brlnkman- 

rtxe  late  President  Kennedy  completely 
blew  the  most  golden  opportunity  In  mod- 
tra  history  to  bring  the  Russians  into  line 
Z,  the  Cuban  missile  confrontation.  But 
-lUi  the  soft  SUte  Department  bralntrust 
Artfully  considering  the  enemy's  feelings 
jnd  waving  the  banner  of  coexistence,  the 
idvantage  was  frittered  away  in  agreementfi 
which  materially  reduced  the  U.S.  strength  in 

furope.  J  ..  >. 

The  depth  of  this  sell-out  and  the  event- 
ual ramifications  are  stUl  not  known  to 
the  taxpaylng  public.  In  fact,  the  people 
may  never  know,  unless  someone  Uke 
Bamt  GoLDWATia  ascends  to  the  Presidency. 

In  every  major  foreign  war,  a  Democrat  has 
occupied  the  White  House.  This  Is  an  Im- 
mutable fact  of  American  history  that  none 
of  us  can   forget. 


Legislating  by  Judicial  Decree 

.    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

OF    PINNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23, 1964 


Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  a  series  of  Ill-considered 
decisions  has  narrowed  dangerously  the 
lines  of  demarcation  separating  the  three 
branches  of  Government.  As  a  non- 
lawyer  I  have  great  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  sense  of  mission  to  remake 
our  way  of  life  that  seemingly  possesses 
the  High  Covut  and  I  can  only  conclude 
that  In  underwriting  the  questionable 
rights  of  the  criminal,  the  subversive,  and 
the  aggressor,  protection  of  law-abiding 
citizens  has  been  considered  as  of  sec- 
ondary Importance. 

There  Is.  of  course,  the  Court's  de- 
pendence on  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment  for  so  many  of 
its  decisions  without  any  apparent  con- 
cern whatsoever  for  the  fact  that  the 
very  amendment  upon  which  they  rely  so 
heavily  is  of  itself  of  doubtful  validity. 
Everyone  knows  that  it  was  virtually 
adopted  at  the  point  of  a  gun,  with 
northern  carpetbaggers  supplanting  reg- 
ularly elected  legislators  In  several 
Southern  Stetes,  and  In  no  event  was  it 
designed  to  do  other  than  confer  the 
rights  of  citizenship  on  newly  freed 
slaves. 

Those  of  us  who  are  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  the  so-called  Becker  amendment 
as  a  means  of  reversing  the  Court's  edict 
regarding  prayer  and  Bible  reading  In 
our  schools  are  confronted  with  horrified 
insistence  by  dissenters  and  agnostics 
that  we  must  not  trifle  with  the  BiU  of 
Rights  while  completely  Ignoring  the  fact 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  done  exactly 
that.     Here  was  an  established  custom 


enjoyed  since  the  founding  of  the  Repub- 
lic but  now  abolished  in  one  fell  swoop 
by  a  tortured  interpretation  of  the  first 
amendment,  and  on  the  motion  of  an 
atheist  at  that. 

Added  to  our  woes — the  woes  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  protection  of  the 
law  abiding  should  take  precedence  over 
any  concern  for  the  confessed  criminal- 
is  the  realization  that  the  Court,  first  In 
the  Mallory  case  said  now  in  the  Esco- 
bedo  decision,  has  virtually  turned  loose 
upon  an  innocent  public  rapists  and  mur- 
derers to  carry  on  their  nefarious  activi- 
ties with  what  amounts  to  the  blessing  of 
our  highest  judiciary.  And  again  as  a 
nonlawyer  I  can  approach  these  things 
only  from  a  commonsense  viewpoint  and 
I  feel  strongly  that  when  a  man  con- 
fesses to  a  crime  and  does  not  thereafter 
repudiate  his  confession  he  should  pay 

the  penalty. 

Intermeddling  in  State  elections  to  the 
extent  of  specifying  standards  for  the 
selection  of  State  legislators  is  again  tor- 
turing the  meaning  of  the  much-abused 
14th  amendment  and  brings  the  Federal 
Government  into  an  area  which  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  clearly  in- 
tended to  leave  to  the  sovereign  States. 
As  for  granting  passports  to  members  of 
Communist  organizations — subversive 
groups  pledged  to  the  overthrow  of  our 
Government — here  we  have  one  more  ex- 
ample of  a  body  of  jurists  who  seem  bent 
on  rewarding  those  who  invariably  op- 
erate outside  the  law  and  who  give  prior 
loyalty  to  other  nations  and  ideologies. 

At  the  moment,  the  only  satisfaction 
left  to  a  confused  and  apprehensive  citi- 
zenry that  sees  Its  privileges  and  Immu- 
nities placed  in  jeopardy  is  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  Supreme  Court  will  be  In 
recess  until  October  and  that  for  3 
months  at  least  our  liberties  will  not  be 
judiciously  molested.  In  the  meantime 
let  us  hope  that  the  Congress  may  get 
around  to  legislating  some  restrictions 
on  those  appointees,  -with  lifetime  tenure, 
who  remake  the  law  to  suit  their  own 
conception  of  justice. 


Jadicial  Reyolntion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23, 1964 

Mr.   MEADER     Mr.   Speaker,  vuider 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  editorial  frcwn  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  of  June  20,  1964: 
jtn>iciAL  RivoLirnoN 

By  Itself  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  on 
legislative  apportionment  In  the  States  Is  a 
mistake  Ln  our  Judgment.  To  ccareot  an  ad- 
mitted abuse,  which  gave  rural  votes  more 
power  than  city  votes,  the  Cotirt  has  opened 
up  new  dangers.  It  has  imposed  on  the 
States — which  U  itself  a  danger — a  voting 
rule  for  electing  legislatures  that  will  tend 
to  encourage  mere  majority  rule  and  to 
weaken  the  complex  Amwlcan  system  for 
diffusing  power  and  for  protecting  mlnorltlee. 

This  is  serious  enough.  It  has  been  called 
a  Judicial  revolution  in  the  United  States. 

But  in  the  larger  context  thla  Is  part  ot  a 


broad  and  eqtially  pwllous  trend  estab- 
lished by  the  present-day  membership  of 
the  Court.  It  moves  toward  the  assertion  of 
national  power  to  sweep  away  obstacles  to 
what  might  be  called  popular  nile  in  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

It  Is  Important  to  tinderstand  the  motive 
for  this  even  though  we  disagree  with  It. 
For  we  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  the 
majority  of  the  Court.  The  United  States  Is 
fast  becoming  an  economic  as  well  sis  a  polit- 
ical democracy.  Prosperity  is  now  so  widely 
diffused  through  American  society  that  the 
Industrial  working  classes,  which  tradition- 
ally were  considered  the  lower  classes,  are 
now  able  to  assert  their  position  and  power 
In  American  society.  The  rule  of  the  few 
based  predominantly  on  a  rural  civilization 
Is  over. 

So  It  Is  understandable  that  there  is  an 
equalltarlan  trend  m  the  atmosphere  today. 
It  affects  the  law  which  grows  together  with 
society.  There  is  a  rising  demand  to  elimi- 
nate those  restrictions  on  the  popular  will 
which  had  their  origin  In  less  fortunate  days 
when  the  lower  classes  were  not  considered 
responsible  enough  to  take  a  full  share  in 
Government. 

But  In  correcting  what  have  now  come  to 
be  seen  as  abuses  of  the  old  ruling  power.  It  Is 
Imperative  not  to  swing  over  Into  abuses  of 
the  new  ruling  power.  It  has  perceptively 
been  said  that  the  new  trend  In  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  based  on  an  absolutist  concept  of 
rule  by  the  people.  But  the  very  origin  of 
democracy,  Its  first  justlflcatlon,  lies  not  In 
perfecting  rule — whether  by  czar  or  mass- 
but  by  perfecting  liberty.  Power  Is  limited 
and  divided  to  prevent  the  amaaslng  of  undue 
power.  The  glory  of  the  American  system  Is 
not  the  provision  for  government  by  the 
people,  Important  as  that  Is.  but  in  the  Intri- 
cate and  wonderful  mesh  of  protections  for 
majority  and  minority  alike,  for  the  many 
segment*  and  political  xmits  In  this  diverse 
society,  and  in  the  painstaking  adjustment* 
between  the  needs  of  them  all. 

The  greatest  problems  on  the  American 
scene  today  are  not  those  of  the  mass.  The 
mass  U  doing  respectably  well.  The  need  Is 
for  safeguarding  and  enco\iraglng  all  those 
wellsprlngB  of  exceUence  and  diversity  which 
too  easUy  could  be  rubbed  out.  and  which 
alone  can  make  rule  by  the  many  fniltful  In- 
stead of  a  crushing  load  of  conformity.  We 
do  not  want  to  swing  from  the  crfd  tyranny 
of  the  few  to  a  new  tyranny  of  the  mass. 
Some  of  the  most  dlsmasring  trends  in  Amer- 
ican society  today  liave  come  with  the  climate 
of  mass  thinking.  They  are  the  abuses  that 
haunt  an  otherwise  splendid  llljeratlon  of 
underprivileged  people. 

So  It  becomes  especially  Important  today 
that  the  guardians  of  the  Constitution  should 
not  seize  on  a  simple  proposition  like,  "One 
man,  one  vote — now  let's  i^ply  this  principle 
aU  down  the  line."  It  lies  rather  in  asking, 
"How  can  the  broadened  concepts  of  rule  by 
all  the  people  be  fused  with  the  safeguards 
of  a  plxiral  society  and  the  rights  of  individ- 
ual men.  which  are  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
system  of  organized  freedom  and  the  very 
sourcee  of  Its  exceUence?" 

We  will  apply  theee  tests  to  the  appor- 
tionment decisions  In  another  editorial. 


WiU  We  ETer  Pay  OfF? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  23, 1964 
Mr,   JENSEN.    Mr.  Speaker,   as  you 
and  my  colleagues  know,  I  have  for  years 
spoken  out  on  the  dangers  which  lie 
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ahead  for  every  American  living  today 
and  for  generations  yet  unborn  unless 
we  balance  the  budget  effectively  and 
soon.  I  have  constantly  pointed  out  in 
many  speeches  on  this  floor,  that  every 
nation  across  the  seven  seas  that  travel 
the  full,  reckless,  spending,  wasting  road 
that  we  have  traveled  full  speed  ahead 
for  more  than  three  decades  have  reaped 
the  grim  harvest  of  currency  deprecia- 
tion, strife,  and  cold  and  hot  war. 

Now  Henry  Hazlitt  gives  us  facts  and 
flgiu-es  as  to  what  our  harvest  will  be,  as 
follows : 

Wnx  W«  Ever  Pat  Orr? 

(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

In  1930,  the  national  debt  waa  |I6  billion. 
In  1945.  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  It  was 
$260  billion.  During  the  war,  while  the  debt 
wa«  piling  up,  the  general  assumption  was 
that  this  borrowing  was  proper  and  even 
unavoidable  in  a  time  of  crisis,  but  that 
once  the  war  was  over  the  debt  would  be 
gradually  reduced  or  paid  off.  Instead,  In 
the  18  years  since  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
national  debt  has  been  Increased  to  $308 
blUion.  or  an  average  of  $6,600  for  every  fam- 
ily In  the  United  States. 

Today  Interest  on  the  debt  alone  amounts 
to  $11  bllUon  a  year,  or  more  than  three 
tlmee  as  much  cm  the  Government  spent 
annually  for  all  purposes  In  the  years  1926- 
30. 

There  Is  curiously  little  concern  about 
thla.  On  the  contrary,  every  once  in  a  while 
some  writer  emerges  to  ridicule  what  little 
concern  there  is.  j.  David  Stern  did  thla  In 
the  January  Atlantic.  Even  academic 
economists  belittle  the  problem. 

Stem's  argument  was  summed  up  In  the 
statement  that  "the  Nation  is  growing  faster 
tlian  its  debt."  One  academic  economist, 
trying  to  prove  the  same  point,  epitomized 
his  argument  in  the  following  table : 

1945  1963 

National  debt $2«0  $306 

Oroos  national  debt $ai4  $565 

Debt  as  a  burden  to  gross  na- 
tional product  (percent) 131  52 


eventually  feU  to  leas  than  one  one-him- 
dredth  of  its  1913  value)  and  a  score  of  other 
European  countries. 

A  rtLKTxmax)  paticbnt 
Adam  Smith,  writing  in  1778,  was  perfectly 
familiar  with  this  method  of  disguised  repu- 
diation. "When  national  debts  have  once 
been  accumulated  to  a  certain  degree."  he 
wrote,  "there  U  scarce,  I  believe,  a  single  In- 
stance of  their  having  been  fairly  and  com- 
pletely paid."  But  governments  usually  cov- 
ered the  "disgrace  of  a  real  bankruptcy"  by 
^e  "JxiggUng  trick"  of  "a  pretended  pay- 
ment" In  depreciated  currency. 

So  the  relationship  that  seems  to  give 
some  present-day  writers  so  much  satisfac- 
tion— that  the  national  debt,  in  dollar  terms, 
has  been  falling  in  relation  to  the  gross  na- 
tional product  In  dollar  terms.  Is  simply  the 
outcome  of  the  steady  depreciation  of  the 
dollar.  The  more  Inflation  we  have,  and  the 
more  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is 
depreciated,  the  more  the  national  debt  will 
fall  In  relation  to  the  erross  national  prod- 
uct, because  the  gross  naUonal  product, 
measured  In  rising  prices,  will  rise  In  rela- 
tion to  the  debt,  and  so  these  writers  will 
have  Increasing  reasons  lor  statistical  satis- 
faction. 

Do  we  have  any  serlou-s  Intention  of  ever 
paying  off  our  national  debt  In  dollars  of  at 
least  present  purchasing  power?  If  so,  isn't 
it  about  time  we  balanced  the  budget  and 
made  an  honest  start? 


June  23    I  196J^ 
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The  triumphant  oonclusion  the  professor 
drew  from  this  table  was  that  "the  naUonal 
debt,  when  viewed  as  a  burden  to  a  year's 
production,  has  been  more  than  cut  in  two." 

DEBT   VKBsns  OBOSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 

The  Qgurea  are  ofllclal,  and  the  conclusion 
is  technically  correct.  The  complacency  of 
the  conclusion  is  un,fustlfled. 

The  reason  the  national  debt  is  less  of  a 
burden  Is  that,  through  Inflation,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  has  been  steadily 
reduced.  It  has  been  reduced  63  percent 
since  1933  and  43  percent  since  1945.  Let  us 
state  this  another  way.  By  falling  to  balance 
Its  budget,  by  borrowing,  by  monetizing  the 
debt,  by  printing  more  dollars,  by  steadily 
diluting  the  dollar's  purchasing  power,  the 
Government  has  In  effect  repudiated  89  cents 
of  every  dollar  It  borrowed  In  1933  and  43 
cents  of  every  dollar  It  borrowed  In  1945. 

To  put  It  bluntly,  the  creditors,  the  holders 
of  U.S.  Government  bonds,  have  been  cheated. 
Let's  make  thla  even  clearer  by  an  Ulus- 
tlon  from  another  country.  At  the  end  of 
1923,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  German 
paper  mark  fell  to  less  than  one-trllUonth 
of  its  1913  value.  This  meant  that  prices 
rose  more  than  a  trUllon  times.  Therefore 
Germany's  gross  national  product,  measured 
In  paper  marks,  rose  more  than  a  trillion 
times.  As  a  result.  Its  accumulated  debt, 
represented  by  borrowings  of  marks  of  a 
much  higher  purchasing  power,  was  reduced 
to  practically  no  burden  on  the  economy  at 
all.  Though  Germany  was  the  exueme  case, 
the  situation  did  not  differ  !n  principle  from 
what  happened  in  F*rance  (where  the  franc 


Star  of  Weileyan  Five  To  Join  Mittion  to 
Mali — Davenport  To  Aid  Project  of 
Operation  Crossroadi — Unit  To  G>acb, 
PUy,  Conduct  Clinics  on  2-Montli  Tour 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    tXJNNECncUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23. 1964 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid 
the  tension  of  world  events,  the  Impor- 
tance of  a  personal  approach  to  foreign 
relations  Is  often  overlooked.  Such  a 
personal  orientation  Is  the  basis  of  a 
newly  formed  mission  to  Mall  under  the 
auspices  of  Operations  Crossroads  Afri- 
ca, Inc.  This  mission  is  one  of  several 
organized  to  further  the  athletic  Inter- 
ests of  the  African  people. 

One  of  the  participants  in  this  pro- 
gram is  Wlnthrop  fWinky)  Davenport. 
Jr.,  who  was  recently  graduated  from! 
Wesleyan  University.  While  playing 
basketball  at  Wesleyan,  Davenport  set 
several  scoring  records.  As  part  of  a 
seven-man  unit  to  coach,  conduct  clinics 
and  play  exhibitions  in  Mall,  his  skill  will 
be  valuable  In  furthering  th  alms  of  this 
program. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  our  youth  use 
their  knowledge  and  skills  to  benefit  the 
less  fortunate  peoples  of  the  world. 
Projects  such  as  those  of  Operations 
Crossroads  and  the  activities  of  young 
men  like  Davenport  are  vital  to  the  de- 
velopment of  true  world  peace  and 
mutual  understanding,  i  include  as  part 
of  my  remarks  the  following  article  from 
the  June  21,  1964.  Issue  of  the  New  York 
Times: 


or  Weslctan  Ptv*  To  Jom  lfx»»>- 
Mali— Davenport  To  Aid  ^"noncraT^^ 
ATioif  CaossaoADs— Unit  To  Coach.  pI*" 
Conduct  Clinics  dm  2-Month  Towi  ' 

MlDDLrrowN,  Conw.,  June  20  — Le««  than 
weeks  before  his  graduation  from  Wm!I!^' 
University.  Wlnthrop  (Wlnky)  D«4nSf 
Jr,  of  Blnghamton,  NY.  called  off  aii  ^^ 
for  the  summer,  pulled  his  basketball  ^nZ 
off  the  shelf  and  began  making  arrangem»t! 
for  a  mission  to  the  Republic  of  Mali  in  wwJt 
ern  Africa.  ^**' 

The  6-foot-e-lnch  210-pound  basketball 
center  who  had  become  Wesleyan's  highest 
scorer  with  records  of  340  points  for  a  single 
season  (16  games)  and  1,041  points  for  »  tw- 
slty  career,  hod  been  a.'^ked  to  participate  to 
a  special  athletic  project  being  sponsored  by 
Operations  Crossroads  Africa.  Inc..  New  Tork 

DECISION     13    REACHED 

It  all  came  about  because  a  copy  of  tiie 
Wesleyan  Alumnus  containing  a  captloQsd 
picture  of  Davenport  had  found  Its  way  into 
the  hands  of  Dr  James  H.  Robinson,  the 
founder  and  direction  of  Operation  Cross- 
roads since  1958  Pablo  Elsenberg.  new  (U- 
rector  of  oversea  programs  was  organizing  g 
seven-man  basketball  unit  to  coach,  conduct 
clinics  and  play  exhibitions  Ln  **an  thl* 
summer  and  he   took  It   from  there. 

Elsenberg  reached  Davenport  on  May  2S 
and  on  the  next  day.  after  a  phone  call  beat* 
and  a  night  of  decision,  E>avenport  was  pre- 
paring  for  the  2-month  stint  In  Bamako,  the 
capital  of  Mall,  and  the  cities  of  the  um- 
roundlng  gras.sland.'^ 

So  far.  Davenport  said,  he  had  had  11 
shots  and  1  vaccination,  and  he  has  cal- 
culated he  will  need  8  to  8  pounds  of  adheslre' 
tape — that's  the  heaviest  Item  In  his  luggage 
allowance  of  44  pounds 

Davenport  is  undergoing  8  days  of  orienta- 
tion at  Rutgers  with  the  other  members  of 
the  group  They  are  Joey  Bouchard,  French- 
speaking  coach  of  basketbaU  and  soccsr  at 
Nafison  CoUege;  WUfred  Holland,  Howard 
University;  Rlcha.i-d  Rodin,  a  New  York  law- 
yer and  former  Columbia  captain;  Darld 
Schumacher.  Yale  University;  Richard  Ids; 
Mlddlebury  College,  and  William  MocfMi, 
Olilo  Weal ey an. 

The  team  will  leave  Kennedy  InternaUonsl 
Airport  on  Thursday,  arriving  in  Bamako  oa 
Saturday,  and  will  not  return  to  the  Usfted 
Statesuntil  late  August.  The  project  la  oat 
of  27  b«lng  conducted  In  30  African  countsrlss 
this  summer  under  Operation  Croaaroatf 
auspices,  but  It  Is  the  first  Crossroads  baskai- 
bail  project  In  Africa  and  the  first  Ci«a»- 
roads  project  of  any  kind  (they  are  iisiuUj 
work  camps)  in  Mali.  Other  Crossroadi 
projects  In  Mall  this  summer  Include  a  box- 
ing program  under  the  supervision  of  Worref 
l.ee,  the  1952  Olympic  Ught-heaTywelght 
champion,  and  track  and  field,  under  tbi 
direction  of  Harry  Bright,  a  former  national 
track  coach  for  Cambodia. 

According  to  Elsenberg.  the  Ministry  of 
Youth  and  Sports  In  Mall  invited  the  athletic 
projects. 

••Mall's  Interest  In  athletics  Is  particularly 
keen."  Elsenberg  said,  "and  there  Is  also  s 
need  to  train  athletes  for  the  ilpcomlnf 
Olympic  games  and  for  the  new  African 
games,  which  are  held   every  3  years" 

Davenport,  who  has  had  extensive  experi- 
ence as  a  camp  counselor  and  TMCA  worker 
In  his  home  city  Blnghamtcm.  says  the  work 
on  the  basketball  project  will  be  "extremely 
helpful  in  nndlng  out  whether  coaching  and 
teaching  Is  what  I  really  want." 

EXPOSED    TO    NIW    KXTXKME9 

"Fundamentally,"  he  says,  "It  will  expose 
me  to  the  other  extremes — that  Is,  to  people 
who  really  want  to  learn  the  sport  and  who 
are  enthusiastic  about  It.  At  camp,  yoo 
often  had  to  push  the  youngsters  along.  In 
Mall,  I'm  sure  well  have  no  need  to  provld* 


^  encouragement.  Just  the  ability  and 
.h.  know-how." 

*!  wychology  major  at  Wesleyan.  Daven- 
^^  also  had  3  years  of  college  French. 
Cihhe  expects  to  use  while  at  work  In 
£!J^.8peaklng  Mall.  He  la  suspending  a^ 
JSSas  on  what  he  will  do  afterward  until 
*j.Dro1ect  Isover. 

^Whape.  Just  perhaps,  I  wUl  go  Into  the 
---«,  corps.  I  don't  know,"  he  said,  "The 
LUTthat  this  Crossroads  project  can  be 
^ed  on  further  naturally  went  through 
«T  mind  at  commencement." 

ADProprlately  enough,  R.  Sargent  Shrlver, 
jr  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  was  the 
Leaker  at  Wesleyan's  commencement  on 
June  7  ^^^^^^^^__^_ 

Hardly  a  Dent  in  the  Deep  South 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS     . 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  23,  1964 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
May  16  issue  of  Newsday  published  an 
article  written  by  Hon.  Ross  R.  Barnett. 
former  Governor  of  Mississippi.  The 
ftfUcle  deals  with  school  segregation  In 
the  South  in  the  decade  following  the  de- 
cision of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
(3overnor  Bametts  analysis  of  this  sub- 
ject.   It  follows: 

Hardly  a  Dent  in  the  Deep  South 
(By  Ross  Barnett) 

Ten  years  ago— on  May  17,  1954— the  US 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  decision  In  a 
case  styled  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education. 
Prom  that  moment  on,  the  day  became 
known  as  Black  Monday  among  southern- 
's and  others  who  cherish  the  American  way 

of  life  ^     „  ^ 

For  it  was  then  that  the  Court  embarked 
upon  an  unprecedented  experiment  In  Judi- 
cial  lawmaking.      Disregarding    the    well-de- 
llned  separation  of   powers   between   legisla- 
tive   executive,  and  Judicial  branches;  turn- 
ing Its  back  on  our  Nation's  rich  heritage  of 
law    and    Jurisprudence    to    seek    new    legal 
"truths,"    in    the    theories    of    Communist- 
oriented   sociologists;    oblivious   to  the  clear 
wording  and  Intent  of  the  10th  amendment 
to  the   U.S.  Constitution,  which  plainly  re- 
serves to  the  States  control  over  such  matters 
ks  education:  and  with  callous  disregard  for 
the   welfare   of  future   generations,   the    Su- 
preme Court's  tortured  reasoning  produced 
an   astounding   and    revolutionary    decision: 
that  the  system  of  assigning  students  to  pub- 
lic schools  then  in  effect  in  17  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  anB  In  countless  cities 
and  school  districts  In  other  States,  had  sud- 
denly  become   unconstitutional 

This  finding— arrogantly  described  by  the 
Court  iuelf  as  "the  law  of  the  land"— came 
despite  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  racial 
segregation  had  been  tested  and  upheld  in 
the  Supreme  Court  on  many  occasions, 
stretching  back  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury; and  despite  the  obvious  breach  of  faith 
wlih  the  residents  of  the  affected  States  and 
cities  which  the  "Black  Monday"  decision 
pliilnly  Implied. 

Along  with  millions  of  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. I  was  shocked  by  this  arbitrary  act  of 
usurpation  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Expres- 
f  mns  of  outrage  and  alarm  came  from  llteral- 
h  thousands  of  the  Nation's  finest  legal.  Judi- 
cial political,  academic,  and  religious  minds. 
wh.o    foresaw    the    dangers    Implicit    in    the 

Black    Monday"    ruling.      These    protests. 


however,  soon  were  enveloped  by  a  "paper 
curtain"— a  conspiracy  of  silence  among  the 
major  communications  media  to  permit  no 
Qlssent.  no  challenge,  no  words  of  warning 
to  reach  an  unsuspecting  nation. 

A    FLOOD    or    PUBLICITT 

Instead,    Americans   were   subjected    to    a 
steady  diet  of  "tolerance"  and  "brotherhood- 
propaganda,  the  scope  of  which  would  have 
turned  the  late  Dr,  Goebbels  green  with  envy. 
The  Nation's  television  screens,  its  mass-cir- 
culation magazines,  iU  blg-clty  newspapers 
were  filled  with  endless  processions  of  profes- 
sional   drones,   political   hangers-on,   profes- 
sional   peddlers    of    the    social    gospel    and 
dreamy-eyed    do-gooders,   all    dutifully   par- 
roting the  approved  "liberal"  line,  praising 
the   Supreme   Court  in   near-reverent   terms 
and  filled  with  missionary  fervor  for  speed- 
ing the  many-splendored  benefits  of  Integra- 
tion to  the  benighted,  segregated  Southland. 
Wealthy  foundations  appropriated  mUilons 
of  dollars  to  help  speed  the  process  of  Inte- 
gration     Leftwlng  labor  unions  and  church 
croups  added  their  contributions,  substitut- 
ing   verbosity    for    coin   In   many    Instances, 
And  the  full  force  and  power  of  the  Federal 
Government^includlng        bayonet-wielding 
storm     troopers    and    countless     squads     of 
downy-cheeked     Justice     Department     law- 
yers—Joined    In     the     massive     effort.     New 
alphabetical    pressure   groups   sprung   up    In 
quantities  calculated  to  gladden  the  hearts 
of  nostalgic  New  Dealers, 

But— 10  years  later— what  has  been  accom- 
Dllshed  by  this  massive  campaign?  Of  what 
can  the  Integratlonlsts  boast,  for  all  their 
power  and  prestige  *nd  propaganda  and 
financial  resources?     Where  do  things  stand 

When  the  real  results  of  these  10  years  of 
expensive  effort  are  analyzed,  it  appears,  quite 
frankly,  that  the  Integratlonlsts  have  been 
accepting  money  and  support  under  false 
pretenses.  For  despite  10  years  of  Intensive 
aglUtlon,  school  integration  has  made  hard- 
Iv  a  dent  In  the  Deep  South. 

According  to  Southern  School  News,  set  up 
by  the  Ford  Foundation  to  keep  track  of 
school  integration  developments,  complete 
integration  of  the  South's  pubUc  schools  Is 
still  at  least  1,000  years  away. 

In  the  1 1  States  of  the  Old  Confederacy- 
Alabama,  Arkansas.  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisi- 
ana. Mississippi.  North  CaroUna.  South  Caro- 
lina Tennessee.  Texas,  and  Vlrglnia^publlc 
school  enrollment  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1963-64  school  year  totaled  7,919.404  whites 
and  2.901.671  Negroes.  Of  this  number 
Southern  School  News  reported  only  30,798 
Negroes  as  being  "In  schools  with  whites, 
or  Just  1.06  percent  of  the  Negroes.  This 
means  that  school  integration  is  proceeding 
at  the  rate  of  a  scant  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent per  year— which  would  require  1,000 
years  to  achieve  100  percent  mixing  of  the 
races  In  the  schools. 

Even  this  Insignificant  record  Is  distorted 
by  the  inclusion  of  Texas  In  these  figures. 
In  Texas  where  many  communities  once 
maintained  three  separate  school  systems— 
for  whltee.  Negroes,  and  Mexicans— most  oi 
the  alleged  •'integration"  has  been  performed 
by  combining  the  Mexican  and  Negro  schools. 
Therefore,  Texas  statistics  on  Integration  are 

virtually  meaningless,  

Omitting  Texas,  the  remaining  10  southern 
States  have  a  total  public  school  enrollment 
of  5  873,955  whites  and  2,575,262  Negroes. 
According  to  Southern  School  News,  only 
16  798  of  the  Negroes  were  "In  schools  wltn 
whites"  this  year— or  six-tenths  of  1  percent. 
This  makes  the  Integration  rate  for  the  Deep 
South  drop  to  only  seven  one-hundredths  of 
1  percent  a  year— and  puts  total  mixing  1,428 
years  away. 

Lest  the  race  mixers  find  even  a  glimmer 
otf  hope  m  these  flgtires,  I  hasten  to  add  that 
they  an  sttU  deceptive  in  one  Important  re- 
spect. They  overlook  the  significant  fact 
that  the  Integrationlsts  have  won  all  of  their 


easy  victories  already — that  from  now  on,  it 
will  be  much  more  difficult  for  them  to  reg- 
ister even  small  gains.  This  Is  because  areas 
offering  little  or  no  o^Kisltlon  to  school  Inte- 
gration yielded  early— within  a  few  years 
after  the  Supreme  Court's  "Black  Monday" 
decision.  And  I'm  convinced  that  States  and 
communities  which  continue  to  resist  this 
unconstitutional  edict  will  find  the  first  10 
years  the  hardest. 

Thus,  of  the  16.798  Negroes  listed  as  "in 
schools  with  whites"  In  the  Deep  South, 
more  than  10,000  are  In  North  Carolina. 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  under  policies  of 
"token"  Integration.  Another  3,650  are  In 
Florida — mostiy  in  the  Miami  area,  where  the 
Infiux  of  Cuban  refugees  has  led  to  rapid 
ciianges  in  neighborhood  ethnic  patterns. 
And  the  1.814  claimed  for  Louisiana  disre- 
gards the  very  effective  boycott  by  whites  of 
the  ••Integrated"  classrooms  In  New  Orleans, 
and  the  subsequent  opening  of  maJiy  new 
white  private  schools. 

Yes— forced  racial  integration  has  already 
made  its  biggest  gains.  And  I  am  proud  to 
point  out  that  my  own  State  of  Mississippi 
remains  untouched.  Her  people  are  united 
In  the  determination  to  retain  control  of 
their  own  local  affairs — Including  the  public 
schools. 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  years  ahead  wUl  see 
the  scene  of  racial  conflict  shifting  from  the 
South  to  the  North.  Already,  the  excesses 
of  many  Irresponsible  Negro  agitators  have 
alarmed  residents  and  officials  in  New  York 
City,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  covmtlees  other 
communities.  The  growing  mllltance  of  the 
Negro  agitators,  their  mounting  calls  for  vio- 
lence, the  realization  among  whites  that  the 
agitators  are  Insatiable  In  their  demands  and 
their  quest  for  power — these  factors  are 
awakening  millions  of  white  nOTtherners  who 
were  previously  willing  to  accept  Integration, 
or  were  at  least  unwilling  to  oppose  It. 

The  Supreme  Court  Itself  Is  contributing 
to  this  reversal  of  the  trend,  by  Its  recent 
string  of  decisions  running  counter  to  the 
basic  beliefs  and  principles  of  most  Ameri- 
cans. Northern  whites  with  no  race  problem 
close  at  hand  could  afford  to  be  academic 
and  objective  and  tolerant  of  the  Supreme 
Coxirt's  "Black  Monday"  decision.  But  when 
the  Supreme  Court  runs  amuck — when  it 
frees  known  Communists,  when  It  gives  un- 
ruly demonstrators  virtual  license  to  defy 
law  and  order,  when  It  permits  the  smut 
peddlers  to  continue  unchecked,  when  It 
seeks  to  ban  Almighty  God  from  our  national 

life then,   many   patriotic   Americans   view 

the  Supreme  Court  In  a  new  light,  and  see 
the  "Black  Monday"  decision  In  a  new  con- 
text, as  part  of  an  Insidious  campaign  to  de- 
Amerlcanlze  America. 

Inertia  Is  a  natural  stete.  It  is  difficult  to 
motivate  men  to  action  unless  they  perceive 
a  clear  threat  to  their  own  and  their  families' 
peace  and  well-being.  Today,  the  peripatetic 
agitators  and  the  power-crazed  Supreme 
Court  are  providing  that  motivation.  Action 
win  soon  follow. 

Meanwhile,  scientists  dedicated  only  to  the 
pursuit  of  truth  are  reporting  new  evidence 
of  Inherent  racial  differences.  This  scientific 
proof  Is  coming  from  so  many  respected 
sources  and  In  such  volume  that  it  cannot 
long  be  ignored.  Many  northerners,  raised 
In  an  environmentalist,  egalitarian  tradi- 
tion—but  without  contact  with  Negroes- 
will  soon  come  to  acknowledge  the  basic  facts 
about  racial  differences  long  known  to  white 
southerners  accustraned  to  living  among  and 
dealing  with  large  numbers  of  Negroes. 

If  there  Is  one  pervasive  trait  which  unites 
our  Nation,  It  U  that  of  kindliness  to  our  fel- 
low man.  When  the  American  consensus  is 
agreed  that  It  Is  unkind  to  create  false  hopes 
and  unattainable  desires  In  the  mind  of  the 
Negro,  and  that  It  is  unfair  to  set  goals  for 
him  which  he  cannot  reach  and  to  expect  of 
him  that  which  he  cannot  achieve,  then  wiU 
sanity  be  restored  to  American  race  relations. 
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and  a  new  era  of  good  feeling  become  ap- 
parent ttiroughout  the  land.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  that  day  is  not  far  dlBtant. 


Problems  of  the  Broadcast  Industry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or   ABKAWSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>fTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23.  1964 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
recognized  fact  that  we  are  undergoing 
such  changes  in  our  social  and  economic 
life  that  it  perhaps  could  be  termed  a 
technological  revolution.  Our  challenge 
is  to  meet  the  rapid  changes  we  are  ex- 
periencing in  every  phase  of  activity. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  what 
broadcasting  has  experienced  the  most 
dramatic  development  than  perhaps  any 
other  phase  of  our  activity  unless  it  is  in 
the  development  of  atomic  energy  and 
nuclear  power.  Reaction  to  these  tre- 
mendous developments  have  been  mixed 
and  interesting. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Samoff,  chairman  of 
the  board.  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
Inc..  delivered  an  Interesting  address  on 
the  problems  of  the  broadcast  industry 
at  the  NBC  television  and  radio  affiliates 
meeting  at  Beverly  Hills,  Calif..  June  3 
1964: 

It  la  a  great  pleasure  to  greet  all  of  you 
again.  I  find  these  annual  occaslonB  to  be 
among  the  brightest  spots  In  my  calendar  and 
hope  you  value  them  as  highly  as  I  do. 

The  opportunity  for  Introspection  and 
long-range  appraisal  U  too  often  denied  us 
by  the  pressing  dally  demands  of  our  complex 
Industry.  For  a  few  moments  today,  I  hope 
to  overcome  this  occupational  handicap  by 
considering  the  turbulent  route  we  have 
traveled  together  and  some  of  the  principal 
challenges  that  lie  ahead  of  us. 

Since  Its  Inception,  broadcasting  has  un- 
dergone continued — and  sometimes  trau- 
matic— adjustment  and  development  In  re- 
sponse to  rapid  social,  economic,  and  tech- 
nological changes.  Indeed,  change  at  an  ac- 
celerating rate  has  been  the  only  constant  In 
our  business,  particularly  In  the  past  15 
years  of  televUion's  development.  Prompt 
and  positive  reaction  to  these  changes  has 
been  not  only  the  path  to  progress  but  the 
price  of  survival. 

During  this  period,  for  example,  we  have 
witnessed  drastic  modifications  in  the  whole 
complexion  of  radio,  particularly  networking 
which  for  a  time  was  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction. But  with  a  comblnaUon  of  In- 
spiration and  perspiration,  liberal  quantities 
of  midnight  oil  and  red  Ink.  a  way  was 
found — led  by  NBC  and  Its  affiliates — to 
adapt  and  maintain  national  radio  services 
of  value  to  the  public  and  to  stations. 

The  spectacular  expansion  of  television 
has  been  marked  by  equally  drastic  changes 
in  the  techniques  of  production.  In  adver- 
tising patterns,  in  program  forms.  8©me  of 
them  have  been  thrust  on  the  industry  by 
Inescapable  economic  reallUes;  others  have 
been  fashioned  by  broadcasters  to  provide  a 
service  responsive  to  audience  interests  that 
television  Itself  has  awakened  and  cultl- 
vated.  Whatever  the  source  of  these  chal- 
lenges, they  have  been  met  affirmatively,  and 
the  result  U  a  dynamic  medltma.  different  In 
form  and  broMler  in  soop*  than  the  boldest 
anticipation  of  its  pione.^s. 


We  have  seen  television  burst  the  bounds 
of  the  broadcast  studio  and  create  a  whole 
new  Industry  of  film  production,  which  has 
generated  new  sources  of  supply  and  altered 
the  pattemj  of  network  and  local  broadcast- 
ing. 

We  have  seen  the  creation  of  new  forms  of 
televUlon  advertising,  in  order  to  make  the 
medium  available  to  a  wide  range  of  spon- 
sors in  the  face  of  rising  costs  that  have 
accompanied  growing  circulation  and  in- 
creasingly ambitious  programing.  This  In 
turn  has  changed  some  of  the  basic  economic 
relationships  of  the  business,  with  networks 
required  more  and  more  to  shoulder  the  bur- 
dens of  financing  production  and  the  risks 
of  program  failure. 

Interwoven  with  these  developments  has 
been  the  constant  search  for  program  di- 
versity, and  for  greater  creativity  and  qual- 
ity. It  has  given  rise  to  the  "special"  and 
the  90-mlnute  series,  has  made  television 
drama  a  stimulating  and  multlfaceted  field, 
has  brought  the  great  performers  of  the 
world  to  the  home  screen,  and  has  devel- 
oped its  own  stars. 

Of     greatest    significance    has     been     the 
growth,  within  the  past  15  years,  of  the  new 
medium   of   television   Journalism    that   has 
become  the  basic  source  of  news  and  infor- 
mation   for   millions   of   Americans;    and    by 
Its   ability   to   serve   so  directly   and    perva- 
sively as  the  Nation's  prime  Instrument  of 
local  and  national  political  communication 
has    forever    altered    the   American   political" 
process.     In  this  area,  too,  new  forms  have 
been    created — the    "instant"    news    special 
the  Great  Debate  of  1960,  and  the  innova- 
tion of  devoting  a  full  evening  to  a  single  Is- 
sue, as  with  NBC-s  "The  American  Revolu- 
tion of  1963." 

The  record  of  television's  advances  under 
many  conflicting  pressures  belles  any  claim 
that  this  U  an  Industry  that  sits  on  Its 
statiis  quo.  The  constant  lesson  of  our 
experience  Is  that  none  of  us  can  relax  after 
having  met  the  challenges  of  tJhe  past  for 
they  are  only  prelude  to  the  larger  ones 
ahead. 

We   face  these   new   challenges  in  an   at- 
mosphere  of    Increasingly   Intense   competi- 
tion.     It  Is   basically  competition  for  audi- 
ences, for  attracting  the  members  of  a  di- 
verse public.     They  will  respond  only  as  we 
satisfy  their  interests  more  than  other  media; 
and  their  selection  among  all  available  pro- 
grams ultimately  determines  the  success  of 
each   station    and    network.      This   competi- 
tion   for    audience     underlies     the    equally 
intense   competition   for  sales,   talent,   pro- 
grams, and  prestige.     Some  observers'  have 
questioned  the  desirability  of  such  competi- 
tion,  arguing  that   In   radio— with   the   tre- 
mendous  proliferation   of  stations  over  the 
past  decade— It  has  endangered  the  economic 
health  of  the  medium,  with  adverse  effects 
on  service;    and   that   In   television    it  sub- 
ordinates program  diversity  and  quality  to 
the  sole  standard  of  program  popularity. 

Even  if  there  should  be  some  truth  in 
these  claims,  we  cannot  accept  restraints  on 
competition  as  offering  a  better  means  of 
meeUng  the  varied  interests  of  our  multiple 
society.  For  such  restraints  would  obstruct 
the  public's  freedom  of  choice  and  interpose 
an  arbitrary  Judgment  as  to  what  the  pub- 
lic should  receive.  This  Is  true  both  of  pri- 
vate restraint  and  government  restraint-  and 
it  always  strikes  me  as  an  oddity  that  when 
it  comes  to  broadcasting,  some  who  are 
the  foremost  champions  of  freedom  and  com- 
peUtlon  In  other  fields  of  expression  advo- 
cate government  influence  on  programing  or 
coordinated  scheduling  among  networks  to 
enlarge  the  program  fields  they  personallv 
prefer.  '' 

Similarly,  artificial  restraint  on  steUon 
competlUon,  whether  through  "birth  oontrol" 
in  radio  or  limitation  of  developmsnt  of  txiH 
facilities  In  tel«vl«ton.  would  Improperly  sub- 


ordinate the  values  of  cnmr^«»l». 
drawbacks,  and  aTpl^  y^T^T^"* 
ing  regulation.  Within  the  frim  •*J*°0- 
proper  engineering  standards  ^^V^^  '^ 
Wisdom  to  pre«:rlbe  the  opS,^°°!^«'« 
staUons  that  can  be  suptw^i^,^  ^^ 
glonally.  or  naUonally.  ThTq^ei^''  "; 
many  stations  can  operate  Ld  sC^j^ 
the  basis  of  the  service  they  offer  c^,l  °* 
swer«l  only  by  the  public /respoi^'^t^tS^: 
service  and  the  economic  realities  oMh-  " 
peUUve  market_not  by  the  c7,sL?t^- 
advance  planners.  ^^^  ^'^  ^ 

In  advocating  maximum  comr>#tit)^-  . 
broadcastlng-as  we  dc^somj^'^^'i^^^'^  ^ 
dulge  in  the  unwarranted  assumDTloTVK^: 
full  and  free  competition  denmn^'^^^*^ 
dispersion  of  station  ownership  Th?v^ 
exalted  this  to  an  end  in  Itself'^ regardle^'! 
the  adverse  effects  it  may  have  onTe  S,M 
and  character  of  the  overall  broad^tS?! 

The  advocates  of  this  view  use  a  t*.rT«    # 

opprobi-lum -concentratlon-to  charSrlL 
the  entitles  that  consistently  devote  the  W 

est  resources  to  broadcast  operation  and^I 
velopment-multlple  owners,  newspaper  imd 
magazine  owners,  and  companies  that  oom- 
ate   both   networks  and  stations.     ThrS 
this    approach,    the    true    oonslderaUons^ 
competition  are  clouded  by  the  emotions  that 
equate  bigness  with  badness.    This  equation 
has  long  been  Invalidated  by  the  experience 
of  our  economy  and  society,  which  demon- 
strates that  large  undertakings  demand  larw 
resources  and  combinations  of  sklll»_wheth 
er  In  the  development  of  atomic  enentr   In 
heavy  industry.  In  mass  distribution,  or  r»«a 
In  the  operaUon  of  government  Itself     We 
have  learned  that  substantial  enterprls^  can 
further,  rather  than  inhibit,  healthy  compeu- 
tlon.     Although  size  has  become  one  of  our 
Nation's  greatest  functional  asseU,  emotional 
response    still    obstructs    a    clear    vision   of 
the  importance  and  benefits  of  size 

The  issue  invites  thoughtful  oonslderatton 
In  the  Ught  of  the  reallUes  of  broadcartlnt 
It  can  be  most  producUvely  examined  If  «« 
apply  the  accepted  touchstone  of  the  pubUc 
Interest.     The  question  is :  Would  the  public 
be  better  served  If  a  policy  ot  greater  dis- 
persion of  station  ownership  were  followed? 
Those    who    support    such    a    course  rset 
their    poslUon    primarily    on    the   value  d 
fostering  a  mulUpUclty  of  voices  In  news. 
infcrmaUon,  and  other  influences  on  putaae 
oplnicm — an  obJecUve  we  would  ah  supporU 
I  do  not  believe  that  objective  Is  dlaserved 
by  the  present  patterns  of  sUtlon  ownership, 
and   woiUd   like    to  examine  with  you  the 
questions  raised  and  the  benefits  developed 
by  mulUple  staUon  ownership  and  the  com- 
mon ownership  of  publications  and  statloos. 
In    terms   of   multiple  station  ownership, 
diversity  erf  voices  has  meaning  only  fot  the 
Individual   market.     This   la  the  very  prin- 
ciple recognized  and  amply  protected  by  the 
"duopoly"    nile,    prohlblUng    ownership    of 
more  than  one  TV.  AM.  or  FM  station  within 
a  single  area.     The  principle  U  meaningless 
when  applied  to  ownership  of  multiple  sU- 
tlons  serving  separate  areas,  such  as  common 
ownership   of    a   staUon    in    New   York   and 
CWc»«o.  or  In  Cleveland  and  San  Francisco. 
Such  ownerships  cannot  reduce  the  diversity 
of  voices  available  to  the  public  In  any  of 
these  localities.     The  contrary  view  sprlnfi 
from  the  fallacy  that  there  Is  a  homogeneoui 
national  audience,  rather  than  a  multlpUcl^ 
of   individual   market-by-market  audiences, 
representing  in  aggregate  the  total  audience. 
Wear  expressed  by  the  opponenU  of  multt- 
ple  ownership  is  that  a  single  corporate  entity 
owning  stations  in  separate  locallUes  may 
impose  a  uoltorm  set  of  profram  standmrdi, 
unrskkted  •aO.  unauited  to  tbe  differing  inter- 
ests of  these  separate  eosninunitlas.     This  Is 
not  only  eoBtrary  to  tlis  rsaUUss  of  s^srl- 
MU3S.  but  dtarag^rds  ttks  htmkc  Isfftl  respon- 
sibility at  ssali  atmUtm.  to  mssm  and  msst 
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^  Interests  of  Its  own  commiinity.  itnd  it 
^pona  the  compelling  eoonotnlc  necessity  for 
Sh  station  to  fellow  such  a  course  If  it  Is 
IB  compete  effectively  for  local  public  favor. 

gven  if  one  casts  aside  these  realities  to 
i^lfe  the  specter  of  an  anticompetitive  "po- 
imtlal"  In  multiple  ownership  through  eco- 
yjinic  domination  of  the  national  market. 
It  becomes  quickly  apparent  that  there  Is  no 
nntptct  of  such  domination  under  present 
^gulatlona.  which  I  believe  have  worked  well, 
tniereas  no  one  multiple  television  station 
ovner.  operating  under  these  regulations,  ac- 
counts for  more  than  8  percent  of  all  tele- 
vision station  time  stJes.  we  find  that  In- 
dividual companies  have  far  larger  market 
(hares  In  most  other  Industries.  For  exam- 
ple, single  companies  account  respectively 
{or  17  percent  of  the  U.S.  sales  of  rubber 
products;  18  percent  of  Iron  and  steel;  23 
percent  of  petroleum  and  natural  gases;  31 
percent  of  tobacco  products;  40  percent  of 
motor  vehicles  and  equipment,  and  75  per- 
cent of  electronic  computers. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  staUon 
ownership  by  newspaper  or  magazine  Inter- 
tfts.  In  these  situations,  It  Is  claimed,  the 
operation  of  publishing  and  broadcasting 
under  common  ownership  tends  to  exclude 
competition  in  news  and  Information,  and 
forecloses  the  public  from  a  diversity  of  views 
to  aid  it  In  forming  Its  Judgments  and  opin- 
ions. This  argtunent  either  overlooks  or  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  no  newspaper,  magazine 
or  broadcast  station  is  the  sole  source  of  In- 
formation for  any  citizen  in  any  community. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation laststunmer  made  an  extensive  analy- 
sts In  this  field.  It  found,  not  surprisingly, 
that  a  number  of  metropolitan  areas  have 
only  one  daily  newspaper  published  in  the 
core  city.  T3rplcally.  however,  the  sources  of 
news  and  information  avaUable  to  such  com- 
miinltles  were  in  the  dozens.  For  example, 
in  the  environs  of  the  one-newspaper  city  of 
Bloux  Falls,  the  public  had  access  to  a  total 
of  63  different  InformaUon  sources.  Sixteen 
of  these  originated  In  the  city  Itself,  from 
two  television  and  four  radio  stations,  four 
weeklies  and  six  specialized  publlcaUons. 
And  a  total  of  47  pubUcatlons  regularly 
served  the  Bloux  Falls  metrop>olltan  area 
from  outside;  13  dailies,  10  Sunday  papers, 
6  national  Sunday  supplements,  plus  19  na- 
tional magazines. 

8o  much  for  the  questions  that  have  been 
raised  about  mulUple  station  ownership  and 
Joint  ownership  of  broadcast  and  publishing 
enterprises.  But  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject Is  Incomplete  without  examination  of  the 
positive  public  benefits  of  such  ownerships. 

These  owners  have  been  leaders  in  the 
industry,  not  followers.  The  advantage  of 
a  broad  base  that  Is  not  at  the  mercy  of 
the  economic  vagaries  of  a  single  community, 
and  the  reeoiu-ces  of  combined  skills  and  ex- 
perience, have  been  used  by  them  to  ad- 
vance and  enlarge  the  public  values  of  broad- 
casting. 

From  radio's  very  beginnings,  newspaper 
owners  and  multiple  licensees  have  been  In 
the  forefront  of  broadcast  pioneering.  When 
the  first  regular  radio  network  was  Inaugu- 
rated by  NBC  In  November  1926,  more  than 
half  of  the  stations  comprising  it  were  owned 
by  such  licensees.  They  helped  establish  the 
radio  network  Industry,  from  which  so  much 
of  modem  broadcasting  has  developted.  In 
succeeding  years,  they  continued  to  lead  In 
the  technical  progress  that  has  brought 
broadcasting  to  its  i»-esent  position  of  In- 
fluence and  service. 

This  record  was  repeated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  television.  The  108  satlons  that 
went  Into  operation  before  the  freeze  were 
the  ones  that  undertook  the  pioneering  risks 
of  a  new  and  uncertain  medlimi  and  the 
heavy  Initial  losses' entailed  in  building  It — 
and  two-thirds  of  these  stations  were  owned 
by  newspaper  publishers  and  multiple  li- 
censees.   l^Mlay,    these   ownerships   accotint 


for  80  perosnt  ot  the  statloos  that  are  de- 
veloping tbe  new  medium  of  color  by  pro- 
viding a  local  Uv«  color  service  to  their 
oomrnunitles. 

In  the  field  of  television  station  operations, 
they  have  been  the  vanguard  of  program 
creativity,  developing  bold  new  local  program 
projects  that  have  not  only  enriched  their 
own  conununlties,  but  are  becoming  an  ad- 
dlUonal  source  of  supply  to  other  stations. 
They  have  used  their  financial  resources  lib- 
erally in  the  less  lucrative  areas  of  iiro- 
grammlng.  in  news,  special  events,  education, 
and  in  culttiral  efforts  such  as  the  presenta- 
Uon  of  repertory  theater  and  civic  music  or- 
ganizations, thereby  enhancing  each  station's 
potential  for  diversity  and  local  expression. 

A  parUcular  value  served  by  the  multiple 
station  ownership  of  network  companies 
is  the  financial  support  It  provides  for  the 
television  network  enterprise  which  oper- 
ates under  enormous  financial  hazards.  It 
was  this  support  that  enabled  the  radio  net- 
works to  weather  the  years  of  heavy  losses 
while  adJusUng  to  the  reallUes  of  television. 
And  It  Is  this  supp<M-t  that  helps  the  three 
television  networks  to  assume,  year  by  year, 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  com- 
mitments for  developing  an  array  erf  new 
programs  and  maintaining  a  wide-ranging 
naUonal  program  service  of  entertainment, 
news,  and  information. 

Similarly,  and  additional  value  of  news- 
paper-owned stations  Is  the  contribuUon 
they  make  to  the  economic  stability  of 
newspapers  and  consequently  to  the  price- 
less institution  of  a  free  press.  It  Is  the 
fact  that  of  the  many  newspaf)ers  that  have 
gone  from  the  scene  In  the  past  two  de- 
cades, the  rate  of  suspension  of  those  with- 
out broadcast  interests  Is  about  twice  that 
of    newspapers    yrith    broadcast    ownership. 

The  Judgment  of  thoughtful  people  out- 
side the  industry  also  recognizes  the  singu- 
lar contrlbuUons  group-owned  and  publica- 
tion-allied stations  have  brought  to  the 
public.  An  analysis  of  station  awsirds 
granted  over  the  past  4  years  by  four  dis- 
tinguished organizations — the  Peabody. 
Ohio  State,  Freedoms  Foundation  and  Sigma 
Delta  Chi — discloses  that  137  out  of  157 
were  conferred  upon  stations  owned  by 
multiple  licensees  or  by  newspaper  and  mag- 
azine publishers.  I  believe  that  this  over- 
whelming vote  of  confidence  by  obJecUve 
observers  offers  f\irther  evidence  that  the 
ownership  forms  we  have  been  discussing 
have  contributed  alBrmatlvely,  and  ta^  be- 
yond the  norm,  to  the  public  Interest. 

Multiple  and  newspaper  owners  are  dem- 
onstraUng  every  day  their  ability  and  ea- 
gerness to  enlarge  and  enliven  brockdcastlng 
through  competition.  While  continuing 
this  effort,  we  must  all  be  constanUy  alert 
to  the  dangers  of  any  proposals,  based  on 
theory  and  abstracUon,  that  would  weaken 
our  capacity  to  provide  an  ever  broadening 
service  to  the  pubUc. 

Many  other  forces  that  will  Influence  and 
shape  our  Industry  in  the  ye£ui  ahead  are 
already  apparent.  One  of  these  is  the  unique 
and  powerful  Impjact  of  color,  which  is  now 
rapidly  moving  toward  the  inevitable  time 
when  it  wlU  supplant  black  and  white  as 
the  basic  medium.  The  challenge  here  is 
not  so  much  to  those  of  us  who  have  pio- 
neered in  color  and  are  l>eginnlng  to  realize 
its  benefits,  but  to  those  who  have  lagged 
behind.  For  cxiiar  will  lift  all  of  television 
to  a  new  level,  increasing  its  audience  attrac- 
tion, enlarging  its  value  to  present  Bpooaon 
and  drawing  to  It  whcde  classifications  of 
local  and  national  advertising  that  television 
has  never  captvu-ed.  Any  broadcaster — net- 
work or  station — who  is  unwilling  to  par- 
Ucipate  In  advancing  this  forward  movement 
of  television  is  shriklng  his  responsibilities — 
and  neglecting  his  opportunities — as  much 
as  if  he  failed  to  keep  his  equipment  and 
facillUes  up  to  date  or  disregarded  avenues 


toward  pwogram  Improvement  to  provide  the 
best  possible  service. 

Another  bctslc  development  Is  the  Increased 
and  renewed  prospect  for  the  growth  of  TJHF. 
aided  by  a  nimiber  of  new  factors:  the  all- 
channel  receivers  that  became  mandatory 
last  month;  the  sharply  rising  rate  of  acqui- 
sition of  ccdor  sets,  with  each  new  color  set 
also  a  UHF  receiver;  the  increasing  need  for 
additional  stations  in  soaroe-facUlty  major 
markets;  and  the  settlement  of  Government 
policy  on  UHF. 

The  year-by-year  automatic  increase  In 
the  UHF  circulation  base  from  the  first  two 
factors  win  put  UHF  stations  In  a  new  pos- 
ture, with  the  potential  of  further  sharpen- 
ing competition,  stimulating  addlUonal 
sources  of  programing,  multiplying  services, 
Increasing  opportunities  for  netwcM-k  affilia- 
tions and  many  other  side  effects.  These  are 
developments  we  should  welcome  as  aspects 
of  vitality  in  a  compeUtlve  Industry.  NBC 
does  welcome  them  and  has  always  supported 
measures  to  make  the  70  UHF  channels  fully 
effective  In  broadcasting.  But  we  must  also 
be  alert  to  pressures  for  expediting  UHF  de- 
velopment artificially  and  sustaining  It 
synthetically.  Such  measures  would  negate 
the  competitive  framework  UHF  develc^>- 
ment  is  designed  to  advance,  and  would  not 
provide  a  sound  foundation  for  UHF's  future. 

A  third  principal  development  ahead  is 
the  burgeoning  system  of  educational  tele- 
vision. It  iB  only  at  the  tlireshold  of  Its 
growth  but  promises  to  add  another  dimen- 
sion to  our  medium,  not  only  as  a  sorely 
needed  new  Instrument  In  the  teaching  proc- 
ess, but  as  a  regular  program  source  that 
emphasizes  specialized  InfcH-mation  and  cul- 
tural programing.  In  this  latter  capacity. 
It  win  complement  the  role  of  commercial 
broadcasters  and  provide  a  continuing  test 
of  the  extent  of  audience  interest  in  such 
specialized  material.  But  if  its  programing 
Is  effective,  it  will  also  stimulate  commer- 
cial broadcasters,  and  even  chaUenge  them 
for  the  attention  of  audience  segments  at- 
tracted by  such  fare. 

Finally,  closer  than  the  horizon — almost 
overhead — whangs  the  riddle  of  pay  televislcMi 
accompanied  by  the  growing  puzzle  of 
CATV.  On  the  latter.  NBC's  poslUon  has 
been  simple  and  clear.  We  beUeve  that  the 
majority  of  CATV  systems  have  benefited 
the  public  by  bringing  television  to  small 
tmserved  areas  and  by  enlarging  choices  of 
programing  In  other  communities  with  min- 
imimi  service.  We  also  recognize  that  there 
have  been  some  occasions  where  CATV  oper- 
ations have  generated  conflicting  public 
Interests  by  depriving  a  local  station  of  Its 
opportunities  for  survival  and  growth,  with- 
out offering  a  parallel  public  service.  We 
have  felt  that  minimum  regulation  of  CATV 
was  Justified  to  mediate  these  colliding  pub- 
lic Interests;  and  that  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, CATV  operators  should  be  required  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  those  whose  programs 
they  use  so  gainfully   to  themselves. 

These  solutions  seemed  adequate  when 
CATV  supplemented  the  television  system 
by  operating  principally  within  areas  of  lit- 
tle or  no  television  service.  But  now  It  seems 
to  be  reaching  out  well  beyond  those  areas 
to  Import  programs  to  substantial  markets 
that  might  otherwise  support  additional  sta- 
tions offering  wider  services — and  all  this 
without  consent  of  the  program  proprietors 
and  In  derogation  of  a  carefully  designed 
allocations  system. 

Clearly,  a  resolution  of  the  novel  prob- 
lems raised  by  these  developments  requires 
first  a  full  disclosure  and  analysis  of  the 
facts,  many  of  which  lie  beneath  the  surface. 
We  are  studying  the  situation  carefully  and 
will  form  our  Judgments  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts   as   they   come   to   Ught. 

With  respect  to  pay  television,  our  posi- 
tion over  the  years — and  we  have  found  no 
basis  for  changing  It — has  been  to  oppose 
any  system  that  would  withdraw  frequencies 
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from  public  broadcasting  to  offer  a  service 
or  narrow  casting  available  only  to  those 
willing  and  able  to  pay  for  It,  using  box 
office  returns  from  the  few  to  outbid  free 
television  for  the  p>opular  attractions  It  offers 
without  charge  to  all. 

But  as  we  reaffirmed  last  March,  we  re- 
ject the  principle  of  seeking  Government  pro- 
tection against  a  pay  system  that  does  not 
use  public  frequencies,  even  though  we  rec- 
ognize that  Its  consequences  can  have  the 
same  adverse  effects  as  wireless  pay  TV.  We 
take  this  poeltlon  because  we  do  not  believe 
that  competition  from  a  new  nonbroedcast- 
ing  venture — wired  pay  TV— Is  In  itself  Jiis- 
tlficatlon  for  broadcasters  to  urge  Govern- 
ment prohibition  of  suoh  an  activity. 

We  do  not  know  whether  pay  television 
in  any  form  will  become  established  al- 
though past  history  and  current  experience 
do  not  offer  It  much  comfort  on  that  score. 
No  one  knows  for  sure  what  Its  effect*  on 
our  Nation's  broadcast  service  would  be  If 
It  should  ever  become  established,  but  we 
do  not  see  how  It  can  build  any  wide  suc- 
cess without  undermining  the  foundations 
of  free  broadcasting.  Even  so.  our  best 
course — as  In  all  Industry  Issues — Is  to  do 
the  best  Job  that  can  be  done  In  providing 
the  broadest,  most  effective  and  progressive 
service  to  all  the  people.  In  the  conviction 
that  this  Is  by  far  the  best  Insurance  against 
a  weakening  of  our  system  from  within  or 
without. 

Looking  to  the  future,  we  have  only  one 
assurance — that  over  the  next  15  years  the 
changes  In  our  medium  will  dwarf  those  of 
the  past  decade  and  a  half.  We  cannot  fore- 
tell with  certainty  the  shape  and  forms  of 
television  of  1979.  when  XJHF.  color,  and 
educational  television  should  be  fully  de- 
veloped; when  pay  television  will  have  risen 
or  fallen;  when  we  will  have  had  15  years  of 
accelerated  technological  development,  from 
communication  satellites  to  the  transfonna- 
tlon  that  will  be  wrought  by  tape  develop- 
ments coming  out  of  the  laboratories;  when 
we  will  have  seen  the  results  of  15  more  years 
of  regulatory  pressures,  economic  changes, 
and  shifting  currents  of  public  Interest  and 
taste. 

Some  of  these  developments  are  benign, 
others  threatening,  but  all  are  challenging. 
Our  Industry  is  resilent  and  adaptive,  and  I 
am  confident  that  It  can  surmount  the 
threats  and  build  on  the  challenges.  As  we 
encounter  the  forces  of  change,  each  height 
of  attainment  can  be  a  new  beginning.  NBC 
and  Its  affiliates  have  prevailed  In  the  tests 
of  the  past  and  through  our  Joint  efforts  we 
will  continue  to  do  so  In  the  years  ahead. 


New  Outlet  for  Florida  Cattle 
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Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
her  of  Congressmen  from  beef  cattle 
States  have  been  vigorously  and  ear- 
nestly pointing  out  to  the  administra- 
tion the  almost  desperate  economic 
plight  of  our  cattlemen.  In  times  of 
high  prices  and  great  prosperity  in  the 
Nation,  beef  prices  have  steadily  de- 
creased. 

The  problem  Is  one  principally  of  per- 
mitting too  sizable  imports  of  cheap 
foreign  beef.  Congressmen  have  pro- 
tested. 


I.  and  others,  have  Introduced  billa  to 
cut  down  on  foreign  imports.  The 
Johnson  administration  refuses  to  take 
action.  In  fact,  it  has  put  itself  on 
record  as  opposing  any  action. 

The  Orlando  Sentinel,  the  principal 
newspaper  in  my  11th  District  of  Florida 
has  always,  over  the  years,  vigorously 
fought  for  the  economic  welfare  of  busi- 
nessmen in  central  Florida.  It  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  beef  battle. 

A  fine  editorial  in  the  June  18  issue 
points  out  that  Florida  cattlemen  are 
trying  their  best  to  help  themselves  and 
it  is  high  Ume  that  the  President  and 
Congress  lend  them  a  helping  hand.  I 
agree. 

Here  is  the  editorial: 

Nrw  Outlet  for  Florida  Cattle 
Florida  Cattlemen's  Association  has 
turned  to  the  promotion  of  livestock  sales 
to  northern  feedlots.  an  enterprising  project 
which  should  greatly  stimulate  the  already 
Important  Florida   cattle   Industry. 

Credit  for  initlaUng  the  promotion  goes 
to  Mr.  Arthxir  Hlgble.  executive  vice  president 
of  the  PCA,  Mr.  Gilbert  Tucker,  chairman 
of  the  PCA  marketing  committee,  and  Mr. 
John  Stiles,  Florida  Deportment  of  Agricul- 
ture. ^  ^,  ^ 
On  a  3,420-mile  trip  they  visited  feedlot 
operators  In  North  Carolina,  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois 

"We  were  not  actually  selling  cattle,"  Mr. 
Hlgble  says.  "We  were  selling  the  Florida 
cattle  Industry,  and  I  think  we  sold  both 
the  Industry  and  a  lot  of  cattle  " 

Feedlot  operators  buy  cattle  from  ranchers, 
transport  them  to  feedlots  where  corn  and 
other  feed  grain  Is  plentiful,  and  fatten 
them  for  selling. 

The  feedlot  operator  expects  to  make  his 
profit  on  the  weight  gain  of  the  cattle. 

The  personal  contacts  made  by  the  three 
men  on  behalf  of  the  Florida  cattle  Industry 
should  greatly  stimulate  Interest  In  the 
Florida  series  of  feeder  sales  which  start 
July  17  In  Okeechobee  and  end  In  Orlando 
October  9. 

The  Increased  Introduction  of  Florida  cat- 
tle into  U.S.  feedlots  as  a  result  of  the  feeder 
sales  win  be  the  best  proof  yet  of  the  often- 
proved  fact  that  high  quality  Florida-bred 
cattle  top  weight  gains  of  others  In  feed- 
lots. 

Mr.  Hlgble  says  Florida  cattle,  by  reason 
of  their  breeding,  the  equitable  climate,  and 
other  factors,  have  the  desired  ability  to 
start  light  In  the  feedlots.  and  produce 
more  leaner  meat  more  quickly  th'an  many 
other  cattle. 

This  means  less  expense  to  feedlot  oper- 
ators and  therefore  greater  profits — a  neces- 
sity today  In  view  of  the  Increased  competi- 
tion from  Inexpensive  foreign  beef. 

Such  enterprise  as  Is  being  shown  by  the 
Florida  Cattlemen's  Association  will  boost 
the  Interest  In,  and  sales  of,  prime  Florida 
cattle.  Introducing  them  to  an  entire  new 
nationwide  market. 

The  prediction  that  the  Florida  cattle  In- 
dustry will  double  within  the  next  10  years, 
producing  700  million  pounds  of  beef  as 
against  379  million  today,  may  be  low  If 
feeder  lot  sales  catch  on  as  expected. 

Cattlemen  here  and  nationwide  are  doing 
their  best  to  cut  costs  and  still  guarantee 
themselves  the  profit  needed  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness— an  Increasingly  smaller  profit  due  to 
the  rising  Imports  of  foreign  beef. 

They  deserve  congratulations,  but  more 
than  that,  they  deserve  a  helping  hand  by 
Congress  in  the  form  of  legislation  to  limit 
Imports,  and  they  deserve  some  considera- 
tion from  the  one  man  who  should  under- 
stand their  problems.  Rancher  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

The  President  has  said  he  would  veto  any 


legislation  to  restrict  beef  Imporu  He  u 
more  interested  in  free  world  trade  than  in 
protecting  the  US.  cattle  Industry 

As  laudable  aa  thla  may  be  from  a  one- 
world  Btandpolnt,  damaging  our  own  econ- 
omy to  help  that  of  nations  which  we  today 
subsidize  anyway,  is  not  sound 

American  cattlemen  will  have  to  try  to 
persuade  the  President  to  change  his  mind 
If  they  can't  do  this  they  will  have  to  try  to 
persuade  the  majority  In  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  which  can  be  passed  over  his 
veto. 


The   Flag 
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HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23. 1964 

Mr.  ALiQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  when  patriotism  is  derided  and 
where  love  of  country  is  ridiculed,  it  is 
refreshing  to  know  tiiat  there  are  still 
those  who  honor  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  and  all  for  which  it  stands. 

I  ena  proud  to  Include  in  the  Record 
a  short  article  written  for  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  by  a  constituent  from 
Dallas.  Mr.  J.  Howard  Payne.  Mr. 
Payne's  article,  "Flag  Day.  1964"  follows: 

Flag  Day,  1964 
From  the  Napoleonic  wars  comes  the 
story  of  a  lad  too  young  to  bear  arms  yet  so 
fired  with  devotion  to  his  country  that  he 
was  entrusted  with  carrying  the  regimental 
standard.  During  one  hot  engagement  un- 
der heavy  fire  he  advanced  the  colors  so  far 
ahead  of  the  regiment  as  to  be  almoet  out 
of  contact.  The  commander  sent  a  rtmner 
to  him  with  the  message  "Bring  the  standard 
back  to  the  line."  The  youth  sent  back  the 
ringing  reply  "Bring  the  Une  up  to  the 
standard." 

Here  in  the  United  States  in  another  kind 
of  war,  what  la  the  relative  position  of  "the 
line"  to  Old  Glory,  our  "standard,"  on  thlB 
Its  189lh  birthday? 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  was  designed  to  rep- 
resent America  a«  a  conscience  as  well  as  a 
Nation.  Its  honor  in  both  fields  Is  wrapped 
up  in  Its  folds.  The  years  should  have  added, 
and  did  to  our  heritage;  for  many  decades 
ovu-  allegiance  never  wavered. 

But  where  now  Is  "the  line"  of  dedication 
to  God  through  whatever  faith;  to  unques- 
tioned Integrity;  devotion  to  fair  play;  heed- 
ing of  conscience;  Justice,  which  does  not  re- 
quire coddling,  for  all;  unfettered  freedcan 
of  thought;  no  compromise  with  evil;  will- 
ingness to  become  Involved  when  courage 
Is  needed? 

Where  Is  our  sense  of  duty  to  succeeding 
generations?  May  It  not  be  that  the  grop- 
ing, confused  as  It  is,  of  the  youth  of  today 
iB  another  call  to  vu  the  adults  to  "bring 
the  line  up  to  the  standard"  from  a  courage- 
ous right-thinking  lad  away  out  In  front? 

Strong  forces  are  at  work  actively,  un- 
ceasingly, and  at  dangerously  high  levels,  to 
decry  our  nationalism;  to  equate  the  emer- 
gence of  wholly  unprepared  tribal  groups 
Into  nationhood  with  the  American  Revo- 
lution in  which  thirteen  highly  civilized  es- 
tablished colonies  set  up  an  orderly  Union: 
they  endeavor  to  condition  and  accustom  our 
minds  to  cutting  our  cloth  to  fit  the  vlewi 
€uid  selfish  aspirations  of  foreign  nations; 
to  accept  their  decisions  In  matters  vltei 
to  us  alone;  to  accommodate  ourselves  to 
their  demand4  for  our  money;  to  go  far  be- 
yond the  Umlta  of  decent  self  respect  m  tak- 


^  their  contemptuous  diatribes  lying  down. 
5?-^Unue  the  myth  of  FDR  that  Uncle  Joe 
J^S^  nS  a  b^«>rt  of  fellow,  that  the 
2JS  union  would  yield  to  "^eetnew  and 
SSTrand  that  decent  people  could  coexist 
^ie  world  from  which  war  was  thence- 

yEit^So^^^nSyX^^^^^^ 

SSi  our  individual  responsibility  ^  relation 
S^the  standard?"  Are  we  striving  to  brtng 
Jh^ris  now  a  weakening  line  up  to  our  hl^ 
Sfc  standard,  or  are  we  even  though  it  be 
SSuS  indikerence  alone  aiding  those 
f^Sf  who  would  pull  it  back  to  one  no 
SSr  representative  of  our  heritage? 
^°S  oLn.  Btay  you  there  yet  awhile^ 
your  people  "^rely  will  arouse  and  again 
^cT^-Vhe  line"  to  where  you  were  des- 
ttued  always  to  stand.       ^   ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
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Tockt  Island  Park 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 


or   NEW    JiaSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23, 1964 
Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Parks 
Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  heard  testimony 
earlier  this  month  on  behalf  of  proposed 
legislaUon  to  make  Tocks  Island  a  na- 
tional recreational  area.  On  June  6,  i 
wrote  to  RepreeentaUve  Thomas  Mor- 
»is  Democrat,  of  New  Mexico,  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  urging  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

New  Jersey  is  the  most  urbanized  State 
In  the  Nation  and  most  strongly  feels 
the  need  for  additional  recreational  proj- 
ects Conversion  of  this  land  and  water 
Into  a  national  playground  would  put 
over  20  million  people  within  an  hour 
and  a  half  away  from  boating  and  camp- 
ing sites  which  are  all  too  rare  in  this 
most  industrialized  strip  of  the  country. 
I  also  pointed  out  that  northwestern 
New  Jei^y  would  receive  multiple  eco- 
nomic benefit*  from  the  proposed  proj- 
ect and  new  water  resources  from  tne 
planned  dam  at  Tock's  Island. 

The  Dally  Home  News  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. N.J..  of  June  18.  clearly  explains 
the  project  and  New  Jersey's  urgent  need 

for  it. 
The  article  follows: 

ToCKa  ISl-AND  PAaK  SUPPOETKD 

m  testlfytog  srtrongly  to  favor  ct  leglfla- 
tlon  creating  a  national  recreation  »«*  »* 
Tocks  Island  on  the  Delaware,  the  metro- 
politan regional  councU  not  only  gave  a 
strong  booat  to  ttola  more  for  a  large-B<»le 
Federal  r«wreaUon  area,  but  it  also  empha- 
sized the  value  of  Ita  own  accomplishment*. 

The  MetropoUtan  Regional  Council  spokes- 
man befor*  a  auboommlttee  of  the  Houae 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Inaular  AS»in. 
Which  held  a  bearing  on  the  Toc^^^^^^^ 
NaUonal  Recreational  Area,  recalled  that 
MetropoUtan  Regional  CotmcU  had  acted 
JomUy  wltH  ttoe  Regional  Plan  Aaao- 
claUon  in  preparing  the  ««aprehen8lTe  re- 
port, "The  R«>e  for  Open  Bpace,"  of  IWO. 
ThU  rtrport  eaJd,  "The  Federal  Government 
has  a  aplendld  opportunity  to  preaerve  this 
area  of  natural  grandeur  (Tocka  Island) 
which  la  wltJUn  eaay  reach  of  the  most  pop- 


ulated part  of  the  United  States.  Ttiemany 
beneflta  which  will  be  derived  from  the  Dela- 
ware Valley  proposal,  of  which  recreaUon  la 

one,  serve  a  true  national  purpoae."         

The  Tocks  Island  Dam.  upstream  from 
Delaware  Water  Oap,  wlU  create  a  87-mlle 
lake  m  the  Delaware.  It  has  vast  water 
supply,  flood  control,  and  recreational  poten- 
tl^ltlee.  There  is  before  Congress  legislation 
which  would  create  a  recreation  area  under 
Federal  control  along  this  lake  and  below 
the  dam.  The  State  has  the  great  Stokes 
Forest  and  High  Point  Park  in  the  area.  It 
also  has  6.100  acres  of  virgin  land  to  the 
Worthlngton  Tract  nearby.  The  State  ha* 
offered  to  negotiate  with  the  Nationa  Park 
Service  for  the  use  of  any  or  aU  of  this  vast 
land  holding  to  the  development  of  the 
Tocks  Island  recreation  project. 

As  envisioned,  the  Tocks  Island  recrea- 
tion project  wovUd  toclude  a  sizable  acreage 
along  the  new  lake  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Bide  of  the  river,  a  recreation  area  that  would 
be  about  half  the  size  of  the  recreation  area 
in  New  Jersey. 

Federal  establishment  of  this  area  seems 
entirely  proper  even  though  the  land  Uee 
m^y  Wstates.  It  Is  envisioned  toat 
the  Tocks  Island  project  would  serve  New 
York  and  nearby  States  totenslvely  and  that 
people  would  come  to  It  from  all  ov»  the 
Nation.  The  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission estimates  that  the  Tocks  Island  Rec- 
reation Area  would  record  7  million  visitor- 
days  annually. 

If  the  Congress  decides  to  enact  the  Tocks 
Island  recreaUon  legislation,  New  Jersey  will 
complement  Its  famed  seashore  recreation 
assets  with  a  unique  lake  and  mountain 
attraction. 


Taras  Shevchenko 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or   PINNBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVTiS 

Tuesday.  June  23, 1964 


Mr  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation 
has  been  attempting  by  various  means 
to  penetrate  the  Iron  Curtain  in  order 
that  we  may,  on  a  people-to-people  basis 
break  down  the  waU  or  separation  tHat 
has  kept  men  of  good  will  from  resolving 
the  issues  obstructing  world  peace. 

In  so  many  instances  we  have  appealed 
for  understanding  on  the  basis  of  govern- 
ment to  government,  and  in  nearly  every 
case  our  efforU  have  been  futUe  for  the 
simple  reason  that  Communist  leaders 
will  not  bargain  honestly  or  give  any 
assurance  that  agreements  entered  into 
will  not  be  abrogated  as  soon  as  it  suits 
their  convenience  to  do  so. 

That  there  is  an  intense  grasping  for 
freedom  on  the  part  of  siibjugated  peo- 
ples is  apparent  to  everyone,  and  all  tliey 
ask  of  us  is  that  we  shall  reassure  tiiem 
in  regard  to  our  sympathy  lor  their 
cause.  The  erection  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  of  a  statue  in  honor  of  Taras 
Shevchenko.  one  of  the  Ukraine's 
greatest,  is  a  forward  step  that  these  be- 
leaguered people  will  understand  since 
we  thereby  honor  a  patriot  who  through- 
out his  life  symbolized  militant  opposi- 
tion to  oppressive  government. 

■We  hail  Patriot  Shevchenko  as  the 
personification  of  all  that  liberty  stands 
for  and  we  shall  continue  to  accept  the 
statute  of  this  great  freedom  fighter  as 


added  injunction  to  work  for  the  libera- 
tion of  sdl  men  who  writhe  beneath  the 
tyrant's  heel.  May  the  spirit  that  fiows 
f  r«n  his  service  and  sacrifice  continue  to 
inspire  patriots  in  every  land  to  the  end 
of  time.  

"She  Is  Thoroughly  Committed  to  Her 
Career;  and  She  Thrives  on  If — A 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Profile  of 
Representative  Edna  F.  Kelly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MISSOTT&I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22.  1964 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  yesterday  car- 
ried an  interesting  and  informative  ar- 
ticle by  Owen  Gibson  about  the  dean  of 
the  Democratic  Congresswomen.  the 
first  Democratic  Congresswoman  to  be 
elected  from  New  Yoi^  City,  and  a 
Member  who  has.  through  hard  work 
and  a  brllUant  mind,  become  one  of  our 
most  outstanding  experts  in  this  House 
on  foreign  policy  issues. 

Congresswoman       Edna       Pinner  y 
Kelly    as  this  article  points  out,  Is  a 
formidable     poUtical     foe     for     anyone 
who  challenges  her  poUtlcal  leadership 
in  New  York.     And  she  Is  also  formid- 
able in  House  debate,  or  In  getting  to  the 
heart  of  the  Issues  in  ccanmlttee  hear- 
ings.   But  I  think  most  of  us  here  think 
of  her  not  in  terms  of  her  so-called  f  or- 
midableness  as  of  her  graclousness  and 
charm    and   gentility— and   tremendous 
ability.    She  proves  again.  In  her  suc- 
cessful career  in  poUtical  life,  that  it  Is 
possible  to  be  feminine  and  also  effec- 
tive as  a  legislator,  to  be  close  to  the 
problems  of  the  average  family  and  also 
to  be  Intimately  familiar  with  the  world- 
shaking   problems   which  confront  our 
country  and  the  free  world.     All  of  us 
In  the  House  are  proud  of  her  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  the  women  Mem- 
bers are  particularly  proud  that  she  is 
one  of  us. 

The  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
dramatically   recognized  Mrs.   Kelliy's 
great  abilities  when  he  appointed  her  last 
year   as   a   member   ot  the  VS.   dele- 
gation   to    the    General    Assembly    of 
the  United  Nations.    He  was  not  merely 
extending  her  an  honor  of  great  signifi- 
cance; more  importantly,  he  was  send- 
ing one  of  the  most  capable  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representetives  Into  the 
continuing  battle  for  freedom  which  is 
constantly  being  waged  in  the  UN.,  as  it 
is  also  in  many  parts  of  the  world.    Mrs. 
Kelly  was  attacked  politically  for  "ab- 
senteeism" from  the  House  because  of 
her  presence  at   these  sessions   of  the 
UJ^  •  actually,  she  was  serving  her  con- 
stituents   and    her    country— and    this 
House— in  her  valiant  efforts  at  the  VH., 
efforts  which  brought  praise  from  Sec- 
retary Rusk.  Ambassador  Stevenson,  and 
others  who  observed  the  effective  manner 
in  which  she  spoke  up  for  the  American 
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position  in  bitterly  contested  issues  be- 
fore the  U  J^. 

Gwen  Gibson  gives  some  of  that  back- 
ground in  her  excellent  article  In  the 
Herald  Tribune  in  which  she  has  pres- 
ented a  revealing  insight  into  the  po- 
litical career  of  Congresswoman  Keelt — 
an  article  I  think  all  the  Members  who 
admire  Mrs.  Kelly  will  want  to  read. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  therefore 
submit  the  article  from  yesterday's  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  as  follows: 

FORMIDABLK    FOE:     MrS.    "Hi,    KELLY !" 

(By  Gwen  Gibson) 

Mayor  Robert  Wagner's  flght  to  unseat  the 
city's  Democratic  "bosses"  suffered  a  llttle- 
notlced  but  Ignominious  setback  In  the  re- 
cent Democratic  primary.  The  scene  of  hia 
defeat  was  Brooklyn,  and  the  cause  of  It  all 
was  one  U.S.  Representative,  Edna  Plannkrt 
Kexly — a  formidable  political  opponent  In 
anybody's  booka. 

Mrs.  KiLLT,  who  was  seeking  her  9th  term 
In  Congress  from  the  most  populous  congres- 
sional district  In  New  York,  Brooklyn's  12th, 
clobbered  her  tyro  opponent.  Attorney 
Eugene  Victor,  by  nearly  3  to  1  — 19,160  to 
6.504. 

Neither  the  Congresswoman  nor  the  mayor 
acknowledges  a  feud;  this  Just  Isnt  done  In 
the  language  of  politics.  But  Mr.  Victor  waa 
a  Democratlc-reform-factlon  candidate  with 
certainly  Mayor  Wagner's  tacit  support.  And 
Mrs.  Kelly  w&s,  and  Is,  a  stanch  supporter  of 
Stanley  Stelngut,  the  Brooklyn  County 
Democratic  leader  and  the  man  whom  Mr. 
Wagner  would  most  like  to  nudge  from  pow- 
er. Mrs.  Kelly  also  happens  to  be  coleader 
of  the  18th  assembly  district  with  Mr.  Steln- 
grut;  and.  Incidentally,  she  deplores  the 
"party  boss"  expression:  "What  does  It 
mean?     WeTe  all  duly  elected." 

It  adds  up  to  a  schism,  however  friendly, 
between  the  mayor  and  Mrs.  Kelly,  a  fact 
she  handles  with  the  polish  of  a  true  political 
pro.  "Bob  didn't  even  come  Into  my  district 
during  the  campaign,"  she  pointed  out  dur- 
ing an  Interview.  "In  fact,  about  a  month 
ago,  I  gave  a  party  at  the  Montauk  Club  In 
Brooklyn  which  marked  the  first  social 
gathering  In  4  years  of  pro-  and  antl-Wagner 
forces."  Thla  In  Itself  was  a  shrewd  maneu- 
ver since  Mrs.  Kelly's  district  contains  parts 
of  12  Brooklyn  assembly  districts,  and  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  latter  are — or  were — 
claimed  by  pro-Wagner  forces. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  mayor  ducked 
a  face-to-face  contest  with  Mrs.  Kelly;  al- 
though he  openly  opposed  Representative 
Charles  Buckley,  the  at  least  temporarily 
deposed  boes  of  the  Bronx.  Mrs.  Kelly,  be- 
sides being  a  Congresswoman,  district  leader 
and  favorite  citizen  In  her  Brooklyn  strong- 
hold. Is  an  executive  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  and  a  very  pop- 
ular Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  she  Is  sometimes  called  the  Con- 
gressman's Congresswoman. 

In  the  course  of  a  2-hour  lunch-lntervlew 
In  the  House  Members'  dining  room,  she  was 
Interrupted  by  a  steady  stream  of  colleagues. 
Crusty  Representative  John  Rooney,  Demo- 
crat of  New  York,  giving  one  of  his  rare  com- 
pliments, said:  "That  was  a  good  speech, 
Edna  (on  the  »3.5  billion  foreign  aid  bill)." 
Representative  Wh-liam  E.  Miller,  Repub- 
lican of  New  York,  who  Is  more  courtly, 
asked:  "Has  anyone  told  you  today  how 
pretty  you  look?  " 

AN     INSTITUTION 

Mrs  Kelly,  at  57,  the  mother  of  two,  and 
the  grandmother  of  seven.  Is  a  striking  wom- 
an with  dark  eyes  and  dark  hair,  dappled 
with  gray.  Tall  and  trim,  she  dresses  with 
great  style.  She  has  used  the  same  dress- 
maker (and  the  same  grocer,  and  the  same 
corner  druggist)  In  Brooklyn  for  30  years. 
When  Victor  chose  to  oppo(.e  her,  he  tackled 
an  Institution. 


Half  of  the  voters  In  her  multiracial  dis- 
trict know  her  by  her  first  name  or  "HI, 
Kellt"  basis.  She  first  plunged  Into  politics 
after  the  untimely  death  of  her  husband, 
former  City  Court  Justice  Edward  L.  Kelly, 
in  order  to  build  a  new  life  and  support  her 
children.  She  had  majored  In  political  sci- 
ence at  Hxinter  College.  She  was  first  ap- 
pointed associate  director  and  then  director 
of  research  for  the  New  York  State  Demo- 
cratic delegation,  a  post  she  held  until 
elected  to  the  House  In  1949. 

In  that  1949  race,  as  In  every  subsequent 
congressional  race,  she  beat  her  Republican 
opponent  by  a  landslide.  She  was  the  first 
woman  Democrat  to  be  elected  to  Congress 
from  New  York  City  and  she  remains  the 
city's  only  woman  representative  today.  Bills 
of  interest  to  housewives  which  she  has 
backed  include  those  to  give  babysitter  tax 
breaks  to  widows,  widowers  and  divorcees. 
She  Is  also  vehemently  oppHDsed  to  the  so- 
called  luxury  taxes,  levied  In  1944,  against 
such  things  as  lipsticks,  luggage  and  hand- 
bags. "A  handbag  is  a  necessity.  Every 
woman  needs  one." 

Her  most  important  congressional  post, 
which  she  won  In  1955  through  seniority  and 
popularity,  Is  as  chairman  of  the  high-level 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Europe.  In  this  capacity  she  has  been  em- 
broiled in  any  number  of  controversies.  The 
most  memorable,  to  Mrs  Kelly's  frank  re- 
gret, Involved  her  evening  at  the  theater  In 
Cologne  last  year.  Mrs.  Kelly  and  Repre- 
sentative PETER  Phelinghuysen  Walked  out 
on  a  U.S. -sponsored  production  of  "Phaedra," 
denouncing  the  Greek  drama  as  "erotic." 
The  press  was  scathingly  critical. 

On  the  plus  side,  businessmen  are  still  ap- 
plauding her  flght  to  amend  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  to  require  that  areas  of  labor  sur- 
plus In  the  United  States  be  given  priority 
over  foreign  countries  where  the  purchase  of 
equipment  for  our  foreign  aid  program  Is  In- 
volved. She  estimates  this  has  brought  more 
than  $1  billion  In  new  business  to  the  United 
States. 

In  Brooklyn,  Mrs.  Kelly's  home  Ls  a  3- 
bedroom  middle-Income  house  at  1247  Carroll 
Street,  In  the  Crown  Heights  section,  to 
which  she  moved  as  a  bride:  "I've  had  the 
same  houseman  for  30  years."  In  Washington 
she  and  her  daughter  Maura  Patricia  Kelly 
(who  contemplates  a  book  about  "my  mother, 
the  Congresswoman")  live  In  an  apartment 
in  Virginia,  Just  across  the  Potomac  from 
the  Capitol  Building.  Mrs.  Kelly's  day 
starts  at  8  a.m.  and  extends  Indefinitely. 
She  works  on  a  7-day-a-week  basis.  With 
600,000  constituents,  her  dally  mall  load  Is  so 
heavy  she  prefers  not  to  estimate  the  traffic. 
She  Is  thoroughly  committed  to  her  career; 
and  she  thrives  on  It. 

NO  PERSONAL  LIFE 

"I  don't  Just  sp)eak  during  a  campaign," 
she  says.  "I  go  before  schools,  clubhouses, 
meetings  of  all  kinds  constantly  In  my  dis- 
trict whenever  I  have  the  time.  I  have  no 
personal  life.  I  used  to  be  quite  a  golfer,  but 
that's  no  more." 

In  general,  Mrs.  Kelly  has  been  a  liberal- 
minded  legislator.  In  support  of  aid  to  Israel, 
civil  rights,  medical  care  for  the  aged  and 
liberalized  Immigration  laws.  But  she  has 
occasionally  {perplexed  coUberals  with  her 
staunch  opposition  to  farm  s\ibsldles  and  aid 
to  Yugoslavia,  Red  China,  and  Russia.  "I 
think  those  countries  should  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  failure  of  their  own 
systems." 

One  of  Mr.  Victor's  charges  against  Mrs. 
Kelly  during  the  recent  primary  was  that 
"her  absentee  record  last  year  was  second  In 
New  York  only  to  that  of  BtrcKLiY.  Serene 
In  her  well-established  position  In  Brooklyn, 
Mrs.  Kelly  chose  not  to  answer  Mr.  Victor's 
charges,  other  than  on  the  House  floor.  In 
a  speech  there  she  pointed  out  that  during 
a  great  part  of  last  year's  congressional  ses- 
sion she  was  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  U.N.  "In 
spite  of  that  fact.  I  returned  to  Washington 


on  Sfevery  possible  occasion  to  vote  on  bUh 
Important  to  our  dtatxlct  and  the  Nation" 
the  Congresswoman  told  her  colleagues  who 
applauded  generously. 

This  Is  the  woman  the  mayor  faces  if  >u 
would  overthrow  the  bosses  of  Brooklyn.  Vic 
tory  In  a  Democratic  primary  in  the  iJth 
District,  incidentally,  is  tantamount  to  elec- 
tion. But  Lf  Mrs.  Kellt  should  beckon  be- 
fore the  election  in  November,  chances  u* 
Mayor  Wagner  would  hasten  to  her  support 


,   The  Swiss  newspaper  Tribune   of   Lau- 
^,.  June  «.  WM: 
Za  rwrna)  OTATra  has  menotinced  exten- 

8I01*    or  TH»   WAR   m   VirrNAM 


Europeans  Believe  That  United  States  Has 
Decided  To  Back  Do«m  in  Soatheait  Asia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CALiroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23.  1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Report  of  the  American  Se- 
curity Council  dated  June  22,  1964,  con- 
tains an  article  by  Prank  J.  Johnson, 
foreign  editor  of  the  Washington  Re- 
port, with  statements  very  much  to  the 
contrary  of  the  pronouncements  from 
both  the  State  Department  and  the  De- 
fense Department  and  which  certainly 
gives  us  cause  for  some  concern. 

Mr.  Johnson's  article  follows: 
Washington  Report,  June  22,  1964 

europeans  believe  that  the  united  statu 
has  decided  to  back  down  in  southxast  asia 

Seldom  In  human  history  has  ao  much 
rested  upon  the  decision  of  a  single  govern- 
ment. Seldom  In  the  crisis -marked  course 
of  the  long,  weary  struggle  with  our  Commu- 
nist enemies  has  a  decision  been  as  difficult 
as  that  which  faced  the  U.S.  Ooveriunent  In 
Asia  during  the  past  few  weeks.  Seldom 
have  the  conflicting  arguments,  pressures, 
and  basic  cold  war  phlloeophles  been  ar- 
rayed so  sharply  against  each  other.  And 
seldom  has  the  result  been  so  tragic  for  man- 
kind as  the  course  on  which  the  United 
States  now  seems  embarked  In  this  part  Of 
the  world. 

In  Europe,  there  Is  little  doubt  that  the 
United  States  has  now  made  its  basic  deci- 
sion on  the  future  of  southeast  Asia:  We  will 
not  extend  the  war  beyond  South  Vietnam; 
barring  some  miracle  the  war  probably  can- 
not be  won;  this  fact  Is  to  be  accepted;  the 
principal  objective  of  American  policy 
henceforth  Is  to  conceal  this  grim  truth  as 
long  as  possible  while  searching  for  a  diplo- 
matic, face-saving  arrangement  that  will  lift 
the  onus  of  defeat  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
United  States;  the  United  Nations  may  offer 
such  a  way  out;  the  purpose  of  the  special 
conference  In  Hawaii  was  not  to  reach  such 
a  decision  but  to  confirm  and  explain  to  the 
people  In  the  field  that  such  a  decision  had 
already  been  reached  In  Washington. 

This  Is  the  near  unanimous  conclusion  of 
the  European  press  In  the  wake  of  the  latest 
Laos  crisis  and  the  Honolulu  Conference  on 
U.S.  p)ollcy.  It  Is  an  assessment  based  upon 
the  same  shrewd  analysis  of  the  facts  which 
the  Communists  themselves  have  undoubt- 
edly been  making.  It  Is  bound  to  reinforce 
the  leaders  In  Pelplng  and  Hanoi  In  their 
conviction  that  the  occasionally  tough  words 
now  emanating  from  Washington  are  hollow. 
This  Is  probably  why  Pelplng  has  suddenly 
begun  to  let  It  be  known  that  a  U.S.  attack 
on  North  Vtetnam  will  result  In  massive 
Chinese  Intervention.  The  Chinese  are  has- 
tening to  drive  the  last  nail  Into  the  coffin 
of    U.8.    resolution. 

Here  are  some  samples  of  European  press 
comment; 


-me  posslblUty  of  engaging  In  operations 
.^^  North  Vietnam,  in  order  to  cut  the 
SCtoonK  supply  Unes,  has  been  rejected  In 
2^0?  the  risks  involved.  •  •  •  For  the  mo- 
rint  It  U  necessary  to  continue  to  fight  the 
SSong  insurrections.  'For  the  moment 
2Jm  without  doubt,  until  the  Amertcan 
2!^ns  after  which  negotiations  will  be 
*2bl^negotlatlons  which  the  United 
Ses  wants  to  conduct,  granted,  from  a  pos- 
£n  of  strength.  But  one  notices,  neverthe- 
Zm  that  Washington  now  seems  once  and 
to  all  to  have  given  up  the  Idea  of  carrying 
the  war  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Vietnam 

a  The  Paris  newspaper  Le  Monde  of  June 
.1964  (commenting  on  the  U.N.  Security 
^ncll  vote  on  the  Cambodian  complaints 

•The  United  Nations  vote  on  Cambodia  has 
MB  importance  than  the  speech  in  which 
57  Stevenaon  exposed  in  even  clearer  terms 
!^n    intentions    of    American    policy    In 

Sdochlna.  The  U.S.  «P';^«^«^"\,V°i^: 
Jslned  that  the  Security  Council  had  not 
idopted  the  American  proposal  and  had  not 
S^K  to  send  the  'blue  helmets'  to  patrol 
toe  Cambodlan-South  Vietnamese  front  er. 
.  .  .  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Stevenson  noted 
that  the  resolution  does  provide  for  the  send- 
toB  of  a  commission  of  three  members  to 
O^bodla  and  Vietnam  to  examine  the  sltua- 
^  on  the  spot.  ThU  can  be  a  beginning, 
»ld  Stevenson.  •  •  •  Mr.  Stevenson  also  de- 
clared that  the  reservations  of  certain  coun- 
tries toward  a  U.N.  intervention  in  an  area 
like  southeast  Asia  are  understandable  but 
Sat  the  fundamental  task  of  the  U J*,  is  the 
■Lfeguardlng  of  peace  and  it  must  extend 
Itself  to  all  areas  of  the  world. 

"in  o^er  words,  the  U.S.  U.N.  chief 
has  officially  admitted  that  from  now 
on  his  country  will  try  with  ever  greater 
InsUtence  to  obtain  a  UJ^.  intervention  not 
only  in  the  relatively  minor  affair  of  the 
Salgon-Cambodlan  conflict,  but  In  the  in- 
finitely  more    complex   civil    war    In    South 

Vietnam." 
3    Le  Monde  again.  June  7,  19W: 
"In  an  elecUon  period  any  problem  settled, 
even  badly,  is  a  trump  for  the  administra- 
tion   In  a  period  of  detente  and  of  a  search- 
along  the  Kennedy  Unes— for  areas  of  rap- 
prochement with   the  VSSH..   any   negoti- 
ation which  succeeds  is  useful  in  Itself.  • 
The     American     people     have     i»o     interest 
in  a  faraway  war  and  the  current  President 
■ees  It  rather  as  a  source  of  worry,   which 
would  be  much  better  avoided  in  an  election 
year   than  as  a  front  to  maintain,  cost  what 
It  will     From  this  fact  comee  the  Unpresslon 
that  the  efforto  made  by  the  Honolulu  Con- 
ference to  demonstrate  the  'determination 
of    the    Americans    lack   conviction,    and   so 
Washington  Is  looking  for  a  way  out  through 
the  United  NaUons.    This  is  merely  a  camou- 
flaged  retreat,  and  there  is  no   reason  for 
those  who  believe  in  it  to  become  indignant 
St    the    French    proposition    for    neutraliza- 
tion." 

•Neutralization."  of  course,  is  the  French 
prescription  for  an  Indochina  settlenient  and 
It  Is  strongly  backed  by  such  influential 
commentators  as  Walter  Uppmann.  Since 
the  United  States  now  seems  to  be  moving 
in  this  dUwjtlon  it  is  weU  to  exanUne  the 
Prench-Llppmann   thesis. 

In  essence,  the  argument  maintains  that 
the  United  States  can  disengage  from  the 
mainland  of  southeast  AsU  without  the 
area  falling  under  Chinese  Communist  con- 
trol This  hypothesis  rests  upon  the  ctMn- 
forting  aa«miptlo<ns  that  (a)  China  Is  so 
preoccupied  with  Russia  that  she  has  no  m- 
terest  In  anything  more  than  peace  and 
stabUlty  on  her  southern  frontier.  Thus, 
she  Will  be  «tUfled  with  genuine  neutral- 
ity In  the  area  and  will  do  nothing  to  sup- 


port subsequent  Communist  takeovers  of 
Che  neutrallEed  states  of  I^^doohlna.  TWs 
will  be  especially  true  if  American  earners 
are  sUll  patroUlng  the  ooa«t»  (tbe  m^ 
chanlcs  of  this  one  are  left  quite  W^); 
(b)  Even  if  thUi  view  Is  overly  optimistic 
Oommunlet  regimes  In  southeast  Asia  wlU 
certainly  be  Independent  and  therefore  not 
dangerous  because  of  the  historical  enmity 
of  these  peoples  toward  Chma. 

Until  quite  recentiy  Washmgton  did  not 
even    begin    to    buy    this    *7^«^,^   .^"^ 
serlouB  Asian  expert  understands  that  it  Is 
nonsense  on  both  counts,  because    (a)    the 
nature  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  dispute  compels 
China  to  try  and  prove  her  case  by  extend- 
ing communism  by  means  of  her  more  ag- 
gressive  methods,   and    (b)    sheer   economic 
necessity  drives  China  to  try  and  solve  her 
food  problem  by  seizing  control  of  the  un- 
derpopulated rice  surplus  areas  m  southeast 
ASU      Whatever  the  nationalist  feelings  of 
the     Indochlnese     Communists     might     be, 
the   sheer    power   of   modern   China   is  In^ 
Blstlble  unless  the  protection  of  the  United 
States   is  extended   to  the   non-Communist 
Asian   peoples. 

This  Is  why  Secretary  McNamara  made 
his  very  realistic  speech  on  the  stakes  In- 
volved last  March  (see  Washington  Report 
64-15)  This  Is  why  we  were  resolved,  up 
to  now,  to  flght  in  this  area.  And  this  is 
certainly  why,  up  to  now,  we  did  not  sug- 
gest any  U.N.  Intervention.  There  are  an 
infinite  number  of  reasons  why  U.N.  inter- 
vention 18  not  compatible  with  determined 
resistance   to   communism. 

The  steadily  deteriorating  mlllUry  situa- 
tion m  South  Vietnam,  however,  capped  by 
the  most  recent  Communist  advance  In  LaM, 
forced  the  United  States  at  last  to  the  ug  y 
alternatives  which  we  had  sought  desperately 
to  avoid      The  Vietnamese,  themselves,  can- 
not  realistically   be   expected   to   fight  end- 
lessly   If    there    Is    no    prospect    of    victory. 
Either  we  must  attempt  to  force  the  Com- 
munists to  desist  from  their  aggression   by 
punishing     their     homeland,     as     the     Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  unanimously  recommended  In 
March   or  we  must  accommodate  oiu-selves  to 
the  prospect  of  their  ultimate  victory.     We 
have  already  cried  "wolf"  too  many  times 
to  no  permanent  avail.     Plans  were   Indeed 
prepared  for  the  carrying  out  of  these  threate. 
but  It  would  now  seem  from  a  careful  read- 
mg  between  the  toes  of  the  multitude  of 
vague,    ambiguous,    and    contradictory    VS. 
statements  that  the  European  assessment  Is 
certainly  correct  and  that  President  John- 
son is  unable  to  bring  himself  to  an  exten- 
Blon  of  the  war.    This  Is  the  Unpllcatlon  of 
his  specific  disavowal,  at  his  press  conference 
on  June  2,  1964,  of  any  plan  to  carry  the  war 
to  the  North. 

In  reaching  this  decision,  President  John- 
son presumably  understands  the  conse- 
quences, but  he  is  in  large  part  Imprisoned 
by  the  fatal  policy  of  detente  and  accommo- 
datlon  which  now  detemUnes  our  actions 
toward  the  Communist  nations.  A  larger  war 
in  Asia  would  fiy  directly  m  the  face  of  this 
policy;  It  would  be  repugnant  to  almost  aU 
of  our  allies  and  to  many  of  our  own  people 
who  have  been  Infected  by  the  false  notion 
that  Communists  generally  are  changmg  and 
may  no  longer  be  Interested  m  spreading 
their  doctrine  over  the  world. 

Still,  politics  requires  that  the  situation  In 
Vietnam  be  held  together  at  least  tiirough 
the  November  elections.  There  may  stUl  be 
time  for  the  American  people  to  'o°arly  re- 
flect on  the  consequences  of  a  ^-S-^  *"*"?' 
Kagement "  from  Vietnam,  no  matter  how  the 
pUl  U  sugar  coated,  and  to  register  tbelr 
opmions.  This  Is  why  It  U  so  Important  to 
understand  the  current  direction  of  Ameri- 
can policy. 

The  situation  \n  Asia  must  be  put  mto 
the  perspective  of  the  overaU  «lrWt  o<  world 
eventT    On  the  one  hand.  Washington  has 


Bwung  to  the  philosophical  viewpoint  that 
Communist   nations   as   such    are    not   dan- 
gerous   or   worthy   of   opposition   bo   long   as 
they    are    seml-mdependent    of    Moscow    or 
PrtDlnfi  or  If  they  do  not  engage  too  overtiy 
to  ^spread  of  revolution.     If  Washington 
Itself  no  longer  takes  the  official  position  that 
communism  itself  is  evU  and  contrary  to  the 
basic  toterests  and  aspirations  of  mankind 
It  Is  less  and  less  likely  that  the  people  ol 
target  countries  wlU  think  so  either.     There 
wUl  be  no  effective  counter  to  Communist 
propaganda    and,    as    a    consequence.    Com- 
munist   rule    tiirough    parliamentary    ma- 
neuver and  even  through  the  ballot  box  will 
become  more  likely.     Communism  will   be- 
come   increasingly    respectable.     This    ^    a 
major  objective  of  the  strategy  of  peaceful 

'"^n'^STe^other  hand^  a  U.S.  military  defeat 
in  southeast  Asia,  resulting  In  a  further 
geographical  loss  to  communism  will  make  it 
appear  even  more  Inevitable.  .»»,„♦ 

What  may  very  well  happen,  then.  Is  that 
both  of  the  psychological  pillars  which  have 
previously  served  as  barriers  to  Communist 
expansion;  namely:  (1)  That  It  was  an  evll_ 
inherentiy  aggressive  force  and  (21  that  It 
would  be  successfully  resisted  by  VS.  power. 
will  be  swept  away.  The  way  will  be  opened 
for  a  tidal  wave  which  could  rapidly  over- 
whelm the  last  barriers  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion, leaving  the  field  of  hUtory  to  a  fin^; 
infinitely  bloody  contest  between  the  Soviet 
and  Chinese  brands  of  totalitarian  commu- 
nlsm  for  the  mastery  of  the  world. 

The  President  has  chosen  to  emphasize 
peace  as  our  goal  In  soutiieast  Aslaas  well 
ks  In  all  Uie  world.  Well  and  good ^  but 
peace  can  never  be  successfully  purchased 
at  the  price  of  liberty.  When  peace  Is 
placed  above  liberty,  liberty  Is  ^^^^^J^^^ 
and  m  tiie  long  run  peace  as  well^  When 
liberty  Is  placed  above  peace  and  the  Nation 
so  plactog  It  enjoys  superiority  of  "trength 
over  the  Nation  which  would  deny  liberty, 
then  boUi  liberty  and  peace  are  preserved. 
Frank  J.  Johnson, 

Foreign  Editor. 


Clarence  S.  Lea 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or  akkansas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22,  1964 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 

join  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 

Members  of  the  House  on  the  death  of 

Clarence  S.  Lea.  one  of  our  former  col- 

Clarence,  as  he  was  affectionately 
known,  served  as  a  Representative  In  the 
Congress  from  CaUfomia's  First  District 
for  32  years.  I  had  the  very  great  priv- 
Uege  of  serving  on  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Lea  during  the  78th 
and  79th  Congresses.  During  the  BOtn 
Congress,  he  was  the  ranking  minority 
Member  and  at  the  end  of  that  Congress 
he  retired  after  32  years  of  service. 

Clarence  Lea  presided  over  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce with  the  same  nonpartisMishlp 
which  led  both  parties  In  his  district  to 
give  him  their  endorsement. 

He  was  a  great  legislator.  His  j^r- 
aonal  characteristics  eminently  qualified 
him  to  be  a  legislator.    His  patience  and 
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forbearance  made  possibie  for  him  the 

securing  of  agreements  where  other  men 
might  have  failed. 

Clarence  Lea  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  a  study  of  our  presidential  elec- 
toral system.  He  was  convinced  that  thla 
system  would  have  to  be  modified  by  a 
constitutional  amendment  and  the  work 
which  he  has  done  in  this  field  may  yet 
come  to  fruition  someday. 

I  join  the  Members  In  expressing  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  hla  wife.  Daisy. 
I  know  how  close  these  two  were  to  each 
other  and  I  hope  she  will  find  comfort  In 
her  sorrow  that  the  Lord  granted  the  two 
of  them  many  years  of  togetherness  In 
happiness  and  contentment. 


Space 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

or    rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23.  1964 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
a  speech  delivered  by  H.  Brainard 
Fancher  at  Stetson  University  in  De 
Land.  Pla.,  on  May  14, 1964.  Mr.  Pancher, 
Is  general  manager  of  the  Apollo  Sup- 
port Department  of  General  EHectric  Co., 
at  Das^na  Beach,  Fla.  Mr.  Fancher 
has  given  us  a  down-to-earth  appraisal 
of  "Space — Its  Relationship  to  Economic 
Growth" : 

Space — Its  Relationship  to  Economic 
Growth.  Stetson  Univeesitt,  Mat  14, 
1964 

(Speech  by  H.  Brainard  Pancher) 
1  trust  that  you  will  bear  with  me  when 
I  remind  you  of  the  simple  economic  fact 
that  In  order  for  a  nation  or  a  people  to 
progress,  a  continuous  search  mu.st  be  made 
for  new  ways  to  commit  the  resources  at 
hand  to  new  applications.  This  basic  theo- 
rem of  economic  growth  has  been  the  fund- 
amental law  which  has  made  some  people 
rich  while  others  with  equal  resources  at 
their  command  have  remained  poor.  As  stu- 
dents of  business,  economics,  and  sociology 
I  would  Imagine  that  you  became  acquainted 
with  this  principle  early  In  your  studies  here. 
This  principle  applies  to  companies,  as  well 
as  nations.  A  company  which  makes  no 
effort  to  find  new  markets  or  which  seeks  no 
new  ways  to  enhance  its  development  soon 
goes  the  way  of  the  buggy  whip  manufac- 
turer. The  life  of  the  entrepreneur  Is  a  risky 
one,  but  from  his  risks,  as  I  am  sure  you 
have  been  told,  springs  new  Industries  which 
bring  new  products  for  new  markets  creat- 
ing Jobs  for  more  people,  developing  new 
areas,  and  all  of  this  represents  the  econ- 
omy. 

What  I  have  described  for  you  Is  capital- 
ism, of  course,  or  free  enterprise,  but  call  it 
what  you  will,  you  must  note  that  the  ra- 
tionale of  progress  Is  not  constrained  by  any 
single  sphere  of  human  endeavor.  Economic 
progress  la  stimulated  by  the  ambition  of 
nations  to  be  better  off  than  they  are.  and 
those  that  have  assumed  risks  have  pro- 
gressed, and  those  that  merely  stayed  with 
the  hand  that  had  been  dealt  them  either 
regressed  or  perlahe<l. 

The  types  of  rlaka  that  nations  hav»  hl*- 
torlcaUy  assxmied  can  be  •  umnarlae<l  under 


■ach  headings  as  mUltary.  ezploratlon.  sclen- 
tllLe,  and  tlia  risk  of  omission;  I.e.,  where  th«7 
chose  to  Ignore  acme  suggested  opportunity. 
The  motivating  factor  of  assvimLng  these 
rlBka— except  the  risk  of  omission — has  always 
been  the  same — either  you  utlllre  your 
strength  or  you  lose  It. 

These  principles  must  be  understood  and 
appreciated  If  you  are  to  understand  the 
relationship  of  space  to  economic  growth, 
for  space  Is  where  this  Nation  is  looking  to 
stimulate  the  appUcatlon  of  our  existing 
resources  toward  the  needs  and  conditions 
Imposed  by  an  affluent  and  dynamic  society. 

Our  space  program  Is  made  up  of  a  con- 
tinuum of  scientific  and  engineering  work 
which  has  been  funded  and  staffed  to  agree 
with  the  fact  that  the  exploration  of  space 
Is  on  the  books  now  as  a  full-fledged  na- 
tional objective. 

The  ciurent  urgent  tempo  of  the  space 
program  was  set  when  the  Soviet  Union 
placed  Its  first  sputnik  into  orbit,  and  It 
became  apparent  that  the  Communlet  world 
had  the  potential  of  utilizing  space  to  the 
possible  detriment  of  the  free  world.  We 
were  called  to  our  scientific  destiny  In  space 
with  the  admonition  that  "what  tyrants  can 
do,  free  men  must  do  better." 

It  Is  uncommon  in  these  days  to  recall 
that  In  fact  our  space  program  antedates 
Sputnik  I  by  many  years,  and  that  we  are 
today  very  fortunate  that  It  does  so. 

But  sputnik  represented  a  great  emotional 
stimulus,  one  laced  with  such  ominous 
phrases  as  "missile  gap."  and  "Communist 
control  of  space."  We  entered  Into  a  phase 
of  space  research  and  development  that  was 
termed  the  "space  race"  or  the  "space 
Olympics." 

As  a  footnote  to  that  period  of  history,  and 
one  which  is  of  Interest  to  professional  busi- 
ness forecasters,  let's  reflect  back  to  the 
claims  that  were  being  made  In  those  days 
concerning  the  shortage  of  engineers  Sta- 
tistics were  run  out  which  claimed  that 
today  we  would  be  experiencing  a  terrific 
shortage  of  technical  jjeople.  It  was  also 
claimed  that  even  then  there  was  a  short- 
age. Perhaps  there  was  a  shortage  some- 
place, but  I  have  yet  to  talk  to  anyone 
managing  a  large  business  which  relied  on 
engineering  talent  who  said  he  had  trouble 
getting  enough  technical  people.  I  dont 
believe  there  was  a  shortage  of  engineers. 
Certain  fields  such  as  aerodynamics  came 
close  to  a  shortage,  but  the  well  never  really 
ran  dry.  I  think  the  shortage  was  a  by- 
product of  hysteria  caused  by  temporary 
Soviet  space  accomplishments. 

I  mention  this  to  remind  you  of  the  at- 
mosphere In  which  our  accelerated  space 
program  was  born.  The  American  people 
are  poor  losers.  They  would  not  tolerate 
being  second  rate  In  space,  and  In  what  Is 
now  the  historical  pattern,  the  Industry 
tooled  up  and  manned  up  to  see  to  it  that 
our  Nation  wasn't  disappointed. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  laboratories  where 
most  engineers  work  with  science  which  in 
turn  deals  objectively  with  realities,  some 
questions  were  being  ral.sed.  The  main  ques- 
tion was.  "What  is  the  pxitentlal  of  space?" 
This  was  a  natural  question,  since  seldom 
are  engineering  staffs.  In  universities.  In  Gov- 
ernment, and  In  Industry,  assigned  urgently 
to  work  or  turned  loose  without  first  having 
some    reasonable   definition   of   objectives. 

Well,  the  question  was  asked  first  by 
some  highly  qualified  engineers  and  scien- 
tists. And,  as  could  have  been  predicted. 
not  very  much  later  the  people  themselves 
began  to  ask  the  question.  Many  answers 
have  been  forthcoming.  Unfortunately  some 
of  them  have  not  InstUled  total  confidence. 
Some  spokesmen,  both  public  and  private, 
for  our  national  space  effort  have  been  in- 
articulate, with  the  result  that  the  program 
objectlTes  were  obscured,  and  our  real  needs 
were  not  satiafactorUy  delineated.  If  you 
can    Imagine    any    profltmaking    industrial 


concern  committing  lU  resource*  to  sock  m. 
program  as  this,  you  can  weU  im»»^,,,  m.. 
stockholders  asking  some  Tery  aesrch^ 
questions  concerning  the  expected  retom 
on  the  Investment, 

As  time  has  passed,  emotion  has  g^y^ 
way  to  careful  scrutiny  of  the  entire  mes 
program,  particularly  the  moon  exploraiS 
program.  Project  Apollo.  Time  magiKins 
summed  it  up  this  way  a  few  months  ii» 
"This  winning  stuff,  this  business  of  mttS 
there  first,  has  lost  Its  edge.  The  graad- 
stands  are  emptying  and  It  would  seem  that 
the  time  has  come  to  ask,  'Who  did  the  most 
sophisticated  thing?  Not  who  went  to  Afrtes 
first,  but  who  picked  up  the  dlamondsT*  " 

It  is  time  now  for  the  supporters  of  oar 
space  program — our  political,  sclenuflc  sad 
Industrial  leaders— to  intellectually,  and  not 
Ju.st  emotionally.  Justify  It. 

In  many  cases  heretofore,  the  advocates 
of  the  space  program  have  been  very  en- 
thusiastic about  the  practical  potential  of 
space — BO  much  so  that  they  may  have  do&e 
space  a  disservice.  Some  may  have  promised 
more  than  space  can  deliver.  Before  check- 
ing the  facts  they  have  gone  out  and  clalmsd 
that  space  wlU  do  everything  from  produc- 
ing better  pots  and  pans  to  making  celestial 
mining  operations  practical.  Space  wUl  de- 
fend the  Nation.  It  will  Improve  commu- 
nications.    It  will  cure  diseases. 

The  surest  way  to  make  the  puMic  dU- 
enchanted  with  the  possible  scientific  ad- 
vancements that  can  be  obtained  from  spaee 
would  be  to  promise  the  moon  and  end  up 
delivering  much  less. 

As  future  business  managers  you  must 
recognize  the  danger  of  letting  the  market- 
ing men  write  claims  for  the  product  before 
they  have  been  substantiated  in  the  shop. 
This  may  be  Just  about  the  situation  we  face 
today  with  our  program  for  the  exploration 
of  space.  It  shouldn't  be.  If  we  progress 
we  could  do  many  wonderful  and  beneficial 
things,  both  for  the  country  and  for  man- 
kind. But  we  should  not.  and  cannot,  ac- 
cept 8p>eclflc  short-term  benefits  as  objectives 
and  the  basis  of  the  program.  On  the  other 
hand  we  could  bid  seven  no  trump  joid  wind 
up  down,  doubled,  and  redoubled,  and  ra\- 
nerable. 

We  must  not  allow  the  real  worth  of  space 
to  be  hidden  behind  superficial  claims  for 
payoffs  on  a  short  haul.  Short-haul  pay- 
offs may  t>e  easier  to  sell,  but  they  are  harder 
to  deliver.  Let's  not  be  reluctant  to  accept 
the  fact,  and  to  say,  that  space  exploration 
is  a  specification  of  this  Nation's  objective 
to  push  forward  the  broad  frontiers  of  scien- 
tific knowledge.  Let's  understand,  and  make 
clear  to  others,  that  space  exploration  Is  a 
means  to  an  end.  and  not  the  end  Por  as 
Dr.  George  E  Mueller,  the  Director  of  Apollo, 
phrased  It  "in  Apollo,  for  example,  we  are 
taking  a  long  stride  forward  In  the  creation 
of  the  ability  to  manage  a  very  large  researcli 
and   development   effort." 

The  purpose  of  an  athletic  program  can  be 
analogous  to  the  purpose  of  the  space  pro- 
grams. An  athletic  program  has  as  Its  end 
objective  to  improve  the  health  of  the  par- 
ticipants not  to  win  the  moet  games  or  races 
The  purpoee  of  our  space  program  should 
not  be  to  see  who  can  throw  the  biggest  en- 
gines Into  the  sky,  or  to  get  someplace  first. 
Oxir  purpoee  must  be  to  enlarge  the  scien- 
tific resources  and  potential  of  the  United 
States.  The  key  word  there  is  "resource^' 
and  we  must  consider  our  technical  and  sci- 
entific knowledge  as  a  dynamic  national  re- 
source to  be  nurtured  and  enlarged  in  its 
own  fruitful  employment. 

Another,  and  to  my  mind,  more  apt 
analogy  that  has  often  been  used  In  this  con- 
text has  been  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  the  American  continents.  The 
Initial  undertaking,  as  you  all  rememljer 
from  your  history  courses,  was  prompted  by 
the  discovery  that  whole  new  land  masses 
existed   beyond   the   shores   of   Europe  sod 


i-i-  The  exploration  of  these  lands  was 
!^  primary  objective  of  the  powers  of 
Sffope  in  the  late  15th  century  and  through 
Sis  18th  century.  And,  we,  a  oonglomerate 
Button  descendant  from  aU  the  explorers, 
iwit  the  following  century  and  a  half  eliml- 
Slng  our  frontiers.  WhUe  discovery  was  in 
SLif  vital  during  these  exploratory  ven- 
tures, many  other  things  were  learned  that 
Jorever  Improved  the  lot  of  mankind.  Navi- 
otlon  which  in  turn  affected  commerce. 
loot  great  strides.  Improved  designs  of  ves- 
leis  brought  powerful  merchant  fleets  into 
Keing  It  became  a  question  of  which  came 
flnt  the  chicken  or  the  egg.  The  challenge 
to  explore  and  exploit  required  technical  In- 
novation, and  technical  InnovaUon  improved 
the  abUlty  to  explore  and  exploit. 

But  even  with  the  extended  time  frames 
of  that  crfder  period,  the  leaders  of  the  ex- 
plorations promised  the  people  short-term 
reeults  The  return  on  the  investment  was 
not  realized,  however,  for  a  hundred  years 
in  some  cases,  and  in  other  cases,  it  was 
never  realized  at  all. 

Some  members  of  the  generations  of  those 
bygone  eras  were  as  unsophisticated  as  some 
of  us  are  today  when  we  come  to  evaluate 
the  potential  of  space  exploraUon.  Many  of 
the  followers  of  the  ancient  explorers  were 
willing  to  undergo  terrific  hardships  because 
they  thought  they  were  going  to  fill  their 
pockets  with  Jewels  and  gold  which  were 
iupposed  to  be  lying  around  on  the  top  of 
the  ground.  When  the  Jewels  and  gold  were 
found  to  be  pretty  scarce,  they  became  dis- 
enchanted. They  also  had  another  moUva- 
Uon  which  has  found  a  cvu-lous  analogy  In 
this  20th  century  space  age.  The  English 
were  trying  to  beat  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
Spaniards  were  trying  to  beat  the  English 
and  the  Portuguese,  while  the  Dutch  were 
squared  off  against  everybody.  Then  as  now, 
men  were  compelled  to  push  forward  ac- 
cepting the  real-life  constraints  of  their  day. 
The  exploration  of  the  new  world  was 
hindered  by  many  of  the  arguments  that 
are  being  used  by  the  crlUcs  of  the  space 
program,  but  these  arguments  were  over- 
come. The  fact  that  we  are  sitting  in  this 
great  State  certainly  testifies  to  that. 

But  what  kept  them  going?  They  must 
have  had  wisdom  that  transcended  superficial 
rationality.  They  must  have  understood 
that  only  a  nation  or  race  that  retains  Its 
love  for  adventure  and  its  drive  to  push  back 
the  veils  of  the  unknown  can  avoid  becoming 
old  and  sterile.  Maybe  they  knew,  those  peo- 
ple in  the  streets  of  London,  Barcelona.  Am- 
sterdam, and  Paris,  that  man  does  not  live 
today  alone,  but  for  tomorrow,  and  by  accept- 
ing the  challenge  of  Ignorance.  But  Ameri- 
cans are  a  practical  people  as  well  as  an  ad- 
venturesome people,  and  we  recognize  that 
exploration  is  really,  as  Martin  Johnson 
said,  "hard  work  under  difficult  conditions" 
If  we  are.  to  take  on  hard  work  and  risk 
both  lives  and  money,  we  want  to  know  all 
the  conditions.  In  this  regard,  let's  face 
reality,  and  the  basis  for  a  realistic  appraUal 
has  been  aptly  siunmed  up  by  W.  H.  Meckllng 
In  his  paper  before  the  Second  National  Con- 
ference on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Space,  Sep- 
tember 1962.  Mr.  Meckllng's  statement  Is 
germane  to  my  thesis  here  today  and  I  will 
quote  a  very  pertinent  section  of  his  paper. 
He  said : 

"One  example  worth  recalling  is  the  atomic 
energy  program.  After  World  War  H  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  over  using 
atomic  energy  to  produce  cheap  electrical 
power  and  about  the  txse  of  nuclear  engines 
in  a  wide  variety  of  applications— automo- 
biles, airplanes,  and  so  fca-th.  I  thlnJt  It  Is 
fair  to  say  that  the  results  on  the  whole  have 
been    quite    dlBappolnting.     On    the    other 


hand  the  value  of  iialng  Isotopes  In  medicine 
and  In  production  quality  control  has  been  a 
very  pleasant  surprise." 

Ill  deviate  from  Mr.  Meckllng's  quote  to 
point  out  that  I  believe,  however,  that  now 
we  are  beginning  to  reallae  the  practical 
utUlzatlon  of  atomic  energy  to  generate  pub- 
lic power— power  which  is  well  within  the 
budget  of  the  consimier  and  the  utility  com- 
panies.    Mr.  Meckllng  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  applications  of  space  technology  that 
are  closest  to  realization  today  are  communi- 
cation satellites  and  meteorological  satellites. 
Studies  of  the  economic  Impact  of  both  were 
Uiltlated   by    the    National    Aeronautics   and 
Space  Administration  early  in  the  game  and 
are     continuing.     Other     agencies,     private 
firms    and  Individuals  have  also  undertaken 
independent  studies  of  communication  satel- 
lites.    Despite    these    efforts    the    future    of 
communication  and  meteorological  satellites 
can  be  discerned  only  in  dim  outline.     This 
does    not  mean    that    their   future   Is   dark. 
ViThat  It  does  mean  Is  that  we  do  not  know 
enough   yet   to   predict   very    accurately   how 
big  an  Impact  they  will  have,  or  in  what  par- 
ticular   areas   and   ways  the   Impact   will   be 
greatest.     We    can   be    fairly   confident   that 
some  sort  of  communication  satellite  system 
will    offer   significantly    lower    costs    In    long 
overwater  links  where  communications  traf- 
fic is  heavy— United  States  to  Europe,  Hawaii 
to    the    mainland,    Alaska    to   the    mainland, 
and   Japan   to   the   United   States.     By   itself 
that   Is   no   mean   accomplUhment.     Beyond 
that     the    picture    becomes    decidedly    hazy. 
What  type  of  satellite  system— synchronous, 
low-altitude,  passive,  active,  and  so  forth— 
will  be  moet  economic?     To  what  extent  will 
new  sources  of  demand  like  television    and 
data   transmission   materialize?     What    kind 
of  ground  terminal  network  will  make  sense 
economically?     We  are  a  long  way  from  hav- 
ing definitive  answers  to  these  Kinds  of  ques- 
tions.    Realistic  evaluations  will  be  possible 
only  after  experimentation  forges  a   reason- 
able basis  for  such  evaluation  " 

Hence,   the   true   perspective   of   space   ex- 
ploration   is    not    brought    into    clear    focus 
by    the    mere    examination    of    present    pro- 
grams, such  as  lunar  landings,  communica- 
tion satellites,  etc.    Space  actually  is  a  tech- 
nological tapestry  upon  which  we  may  em- 
broider  the   outline  of   a   new   dimension   of 
social,    economic,    and,    hopefully,    political 
progress.     Edward  S.   Mason,   In   his  article, 
"The  Planning  of  Development."  carried  in 
a  recent  Issue  of  Scientific  American  could 
have  been  speaking  of  space  when  he  wrote: 
"Economic  development  requires  a  set  of 
Institutions,  habits,  Incentives,  and  motiva- 
tions such   that  the    Inputs  necessary   to  a 
continuous  Increase  In  output  are  self-gen- 
erating.     The    essential    inputs    are    capital, 
trained  manpower,  and  technology,  and  they 
are  likely  to  be  self-generating  only  In  an 
environment  In  which  the  population  seeks 
to   Improve   its   physical   well-being   and    in 
which    the    rewards    of    effort    are    at    least 
roughly    proportional    to    the    productivity 
of   effort." 

In  this  perspective,  space  exploration  can 
be  one  of  the  anvils  upon  which  we  will 
forge  the  future  technological  structure  re- 
quired to  support  a  progressive,  evolutionary 
Industrial  society. 

Our  space  programs  are  not  stunts  or 
gimmicks  or  voyages  for  gold  cw  Jewels  or 
spices.  Rather,  they  are  catalysts  In  a  for- 
mulatlve  process  which  will  Join  scientific 
research  to  the  needs  of  modern  man. 

I  dont  find  this  a  difficult  concept  to  ac- 
cept, nor  do  I  beUeve  others  will.  And  I 
am  sure  that  its  acceptance  will  serve  mm 
well  over  the  long  haul  we  face  in  the  ex- 
plCMtitlon  of  space. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1964 

Mr.  WILLL\MS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  19,  pages 
A2614-A2616,  there  weis  printed  an  at- 
tack on  three  eminent  scholars,  Dr. 
Henry  E.  Garrett,  Dr.  Wesley  C.  George, 
and  Hon.  Carleton  Putnam.  Their  re- 
plies were  printed  in  the  December  13. 
1963,  and  February  28,  1964.  issues  of 
Science.  I  include  at  this  point  the  fol- 
lowing letters  of  reply: 

CARLETON  PUTNAM 

McLean,  Va.,  November  19.  1903. 

Editor. 

Science  Magazine, 

Wa.''hington.  DC. 

Dear  Sib:  The  article  ■Science  and  the 
Race  Problem."  by  a  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  in  your  Issue  of  November  1  is  a 
classic  in  begging  the  question,  a  phrase 
which  I  understand  to  mean  using  as  a  part 
of  one's  argument  the  point  which  remains 
to  be  proved.  This  article  assvunes  that  there 
is  a  civil  right  to  school  Integration  hidden 
in  our  Constitution  and  recenUy  discovered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Brown  case, 
whereas  the  whole  debate  concerns  the  valid- 
ity of  the  discovery. 

It  is  totally  incorrect  to  say  that  a  "prin- 
ciple of  equality"  U  embodied  In  the  Con- 
stitution. The  14th  amendment  refers  to 
"equal  protection  of  the  laws."  but  nowhere 
In  this  amendment,  nor  anywhere  else  in  our 
national  charter  is  there  any  support  for  a 
concept  of  social  or  biological  equality.  The 
principle  which  the  AAAS  conamlttee  dwells 
upon  simply  does  not  exist.  Jefferson,  who 
viTote  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
coined  the  phrase  "all  men  are  created 
equal,"  made  clear  how  far  he  would  have 
applied  this  to  white-Negro  relations  when 
he  said  "Nothing  is  more  certainly  written 
In  the  book  of  fate  than  that  these  people 
[the  Negroes]  are  to  be  free;  nor  is  it  less 
certain  that  the  two  races,  equally  free,  can- 
not live  under  the  same  government."  We 
may  surmise  what  he  would  have  thought  of 
sending  them  to  the  same  schools. 

The  committee  errs  also  when  It  states  that 
"there  is  nowhere  In  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision an  appeal  to  science  that  relates  to 
the  nature  and  the  origins  of  racial  differ- 
ences." The  finding  of  psychological  injury 
to  Negro  children  In  Brown  is  based  upon  evi- 
dence which  has  now  been  shown  to  have 
been  misinterpreted  by  the  chief  witness  In 
that  case.  The  evidence  actually  proves  that 
integration  injures  the  Negro  more  than  seg- 
regation {Stell  v.  Sai^nnah  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 220  F.  Supp.  667  (SJD.)  Ga.  1963)  1  So 
the  question  immediately  follows:  Can  this 
injury,  which  is  due  to  an  awareness  of  lower 
capacity,  be  overcome  by  contact  with  white 
ciiildren  and  the  prolonged  environment  of 
white  schools?  And  that  answer  In  turn  de- 
pends upon  wliether  the  Negro's  limitations 
are  environmentally  or  genetically  condi- 
tioned. Public  policy  might  conceivably  Jus- 
tify the  forced  Intrusion  of  Negroes  Into 
white  schools,  and  the  attendant  turmoil,  if 
the  Negroes'  limitations  were  due  to  environ- 
ment and  were  temporary.  By  no  possible  ar- 
gument can  it  be  Justified  if  these  llmlta- 
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tlona  ar«  genetic  and  permanent.  Hence.  Dr. 
George's  material  goes  to  tlie  very  heart  ot 
tiie  legal  problem. 

I  pass  quickly  over  the  accusation  by  the 
committee  that  Dr.  George  has  failed  to  of- 
fer hU  "results  and  Interpretations  for  open 
publication."  "The  Biology  of  the  Race 
Problem  "  Is  almost  entirely  a  collection  of 
the  views  of  scientists  other  than  Dr.  George, 
views  which  have  been  published  again  and 
again  in  scientific  boolcs  and  Journals,  as 
may  readily  be  seen  from  his  footnotes.  The 
report  Itself  was  too  long  to  be  published  in 
a  Journal,  but  It  was  printed  and  sent  by 
mall  a  year  ago  to  hundreds  of  scientists 
throughout  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
To  my  knowledge  no  scientist  has  yet  an- 
swered it  on  Its  merits,  nor  does  the  commit- 
tee attempt  to  do  so. 

Let  It  be  said  once  more  that  the  cumu- 
lative and  converging  evidence  from  the 
fields  of  genetics,  anatomy,  physical  anthro- 
pology, and  psychology  Is  overwhelmingly  on 
the  side  of  Dr.  George.  Any  Implication  to 
the  contrary  In  the  committee's  article  Is  a 
falsehood.  Indeed.  Instead  of  asking  why 
Dr.  George  has  not  offered  his  material  for 
"open"  publication,  we  may  well  ask  why  the 
committee  has  not  offered  their  material  In 
court.  Dr.  George  has  testified  under  oath 
and  "opened"  himself  to  cross-examination 
In  the  Stell  case.  I  do  not  believe  any  equal- 
Itarian  scientist  dares  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple. The  latter  simply  reiterates  a  position 
which  Dr.  George  has  shown  to  be  untenable 
without  attempting  to  answer  his  arguments 
or  evidence.  Their  repeated  evasions  are 
getting  to  be  a  farce. 

Finally  a  comment  Is  required  on  the  com- 
mittee's statement  that  there  has  been  no 
suppression  of  evidence  In  the  area  of  genetic 
racial  differences.  The  committee  says:  "A 
scientist  can  obsecure  the  truth  about  a  sci- 
entific question  only  by  keeping  silent  about 
what  he  knows,  or  by  otherwise  obstructing 
the  publication  of  scientific  results."  I  now 
quote  In  part  a  letter  received  by  me  from  a 
scientist  who  was  head  of  the  department  of 
psychology  at  a  leading  eastern  university  for 
15  years:  "I  knew  Pranz  Boas  personally.  I 
was  able  to  observe  the  Influence  of  Boas  as 
founder  of  the  science  of  anthrop>ology  In 
America  and  to  evaluate  the  extent  to  which 
Boas'  socialistic  ideology  dominated  his 
thinking  and  permeated  the  teaching  of  his 
disciples,  first  at  Columbia  and  later  at  other 
universities  fed  from  the  Boas  cult.  I  was 
also  able  to  observe  the  Increasing  degree  of 
control  exercised  by  this  cult  over  students 
and  younger  professors  until  fear  of  loss  of 
Jobs  or  status  became  common  In  th«  field  of 
anthropology  unless  conformity  to  the  racial 
equEillty  dogma  was  maintained.  •  •  •  I  can 
testify  from  repeated  personal  observation  to 
the  Intimidation  and  to  the  pall  of  suppres- 
sion which  has  fallen  up>on  the  academic 
world  In  the  area  of  which  I  speak.  It  en- 
compasses not  only  anthropology  but  certain 
other  related  sciences." 

I  quote  further  from  another  letter  whose 
author  must  remain  unidentified,  but  whom 
I  can  state  to  be  a  full  professor  of  psychology 
In  a  large  university:  "It  Is  with  regret  that  I 
must  decline  this  oppwrtnnity  to  express 
again  publicly  my  belief  In  this  matter  (ge- 
netic racial  inequality).  Letters,  telephone 
calls,  and  threats  after  my  testimony  in 


were  not  favorable  nor  encouraging. 
Further  exposure  In  the  press  could  destroy 
any  value  that  might  come  from  my  research 
now  In  progress  and  that  which  Is  planned 
for  the  Immediate  future." 

And  I  will  cite  again  the  case  which  I  men- 
tion In  "Race  and  Reason,"  of  the  prominent 
scientist  whom  I  visited  at  his  home  in  a 
northern  city  and  who  asked  me.  after  I  had 
been  seated  a  few  minutes  in  his  living  room, 
whether  I  was  sure  I  had  not  been  followed. 
Such  an  atmosphere  may  not  be  entirely  cre- 
ated by  scientists,  but  It  certainly  has  the 


effect  of  keeping  sctentists  silent  nboaX  what 
they  know. 

Altogether,  "Science  and  the  Raoe  Prob- 
lem" is  a  tissue  of  fallacies  and  confusion  put 
forward  by  men  of  no  special  quallAcatlon  in 
the  pertinent  disciplines  of  anatomy  aiMl 
physical  anthropology,  who  have  acted  wltJi 
transparent  political  motivation.  The  tim- 
ing with  which  the  article  was  picked  up 
and  distorted  by  the  general  press  denotes 
careful  prearrangement  on  which  I  suppose 
the  committee  is  to  be  congratulated. 
Sincerely. 

(s)     Carleton    Putnam. 
CARLProN  Putnam. 


I  Prom  Science.  Feb  28.  19641 
Science  and  the  Race  Problem 
Science  for  November  1.  1963,  carried  a  re- 
port prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  AAAS. 
entitled  "Science  and  the  Race  Problem." 
After  noting  conflicting  evidence  for  Negro- 
white  differences  In  mental  ability,  the  com- 
mittee writes: 

"The  issues  concern  not  only  the  validity 
of  allegedly  scientific  conclusions  but  also 
fundamental  principles  that  affect  the  In- 
tegrity of  science.  Moreover,  the  alleged  evi- 
dence (that  is.  of  racial  differences)  is  being 
used  to  challenge  a  principle  fundamental 
to  our  political  system,  and  to  Influence  the 
outcome  of  the  present  crisis  in  the  relations 
between  racial  groups  in  the  United  States." 
If  this  statement  means  what  It  seems  to 
mean,  namely,  that  evidence  of  racial  dif- 
ferences is  being  used  by  scientists  to  deny 
Negroes  their  civil  rlghU.  It  is.  to  the  best 
of  our  knowledge,  completely  erroneous. 

Civil  rights,  as  legally  defined.  Include  the 
right  to  vote,  to  hold  public  office,  and  to 
have  free  access  to  the  courts.  These  rights 
have  on  occfislon  been  denied  to  Negroes  who 
were  underprivileged,  or  who  are  poor  and 
without  social  or  political  influence,  as  they 
have  been  denied  to  whites  who  fall  in  the 
same  categories.  But  no  responsible  scien- 
tist who  believes  In  native  differences  be- 
tween Negroes  and  whites  has  advocated  the 
withdrawal  of  civil  rights  from  anyone. 
Several  writers,  scientists  and  others,  have 
urged  that  the  facts  of  racial  differences  must 
be  faced  by  those  in  power,  and  that  the  de- 
mands for  social  privileges  and  associations, 
based  on  the  no-difference  assumption,  will 
lead  to  continuing  strife  and  could  lead  to 
national  disaster.  There  are  no  moral  Im- 
peratives which  demand  social  acceptance  of 
Negroes  by  whites,  and  the  Constitution 
does  not  guarantee  social  rights  to  anyone — 
Negro  or  white.  However,  the  more  extreme 
champions  of  rights  for  Negroes  often  in- 
clude in  their  demands  forms  of  legal  com- 
pulslCHi  which  cannot  be  tolerated  In  a  free 
society. 

We  offer  the  following  comments  on  cer- 
tain specific  allegations  made  by  the  com- 
mittee with  which  we  are  in  sharp  disa- 
greement. 

(1)  Have  the  facta  regarding  race  dif- 
ferences been  fairly  presented?  The  com- 
mittee holds  that  the  assertions  of  Carleton 
Putnam,  that  facts  with  regard  to  racial 
differences  tiave  been  distorted  and  sup- 
pressed by  eqxialltarians,  are  "unfounded." 
On  the  contrary.  It  says: 

"TiieTe  la  In  our  opinion,  no  evidence  to 
support  the  dalm.  advanced  by  Profeeeor 
Gecn-ge  and  Mr.  Putnam,  that  a  group  ot 
scientists  has  conspired  to  mislead  the  pub- 
lic about  the  scientific  evidence  regarding 
racial  differences.  This  assertion  can  only 
reflect  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  sclentiflc  process."  This  statecnent. 
we  believe,  Is  either  disingenuous  or  unin- 
formed. 

Let  us  cite  chapter  and  verse.  Up  to 
World  War  II,  both  the  heredltarlan  and  en- 
vironmentalist views  of  racial  differences 
were,  on  the  whole,  fairly  presented.  After 
the  war,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  dls- 


dples  ci  Frana  Boas  and  the  Influenes  «# 
Ounnar  Myrdal's  hot*,  equaUtartan^Bi  ba. 
gan  to  be  presented  as  offlclal  dogma  to^ 
accepted  as  an  act  of  faith.  Those  not  cob 
cuTTlng  were  first  criticized,  then  lampo»ss 
or  denounced.  In  1947,  OarreU  pubtlahM 
an  article  pointing  out  tliat  peychooietrVi 
evidence  In  the  United  States  Btroony 
favored  the  nonenvlronmental  orlgtnti 
Negro-white  differences.  Instead  of  crltletaa 
of  his  data  and  Interpretations  (which  hs 
expected  and  welcomed).  Garrett  was  de- 
nounced personally:  he  was  reminded  ot 
what  happened  to  Hitler,  contemptuously 
asked  what  could  be  expected  of  one  beam  In 
Virginia,  and  so  forth.  Not  a  single  critic 
raised  queetions  impugning  the  objecttvlty 
of  the  daU  In  the  article,  except  one  num 
who  wanted  to  know  why  his  study  had  not 
been  included.  (He  was  told  that  another 
study,  better  than  his.  was  Included  ) 

In  1956.  McGurk  published  In  U.S.  Netn 
&  World  Report  a  study  of  comparative  per- 
formance when  groups  of  Negroes  and  whites 
are  matched  for  background  variables  gen- 
erally subsumed  under  the  term  "envlroo- 
ment."  In  six  studies  (all  he  could  find  ia 
the  literature),  McGurk  found  the  overlap 
in  these  matched  samples  to  be  little  If  say 
greater  than  that  found  in  random  samples. 
McGurk  did  not  recommend  that  the  Negro 
be  dl.senfranchlsed  or  that  his  civil  rights 
be  canceled.  However,  he  was  castigated  by 
rnbld  equalitarlans,  resoltulons  were  passed 
condemning  his  study,  the  newspapers  wen 
bombarded  with  denunciatory  letters,  he 
and  his  wife  were  besieged  with  anonymous 
telephone  calls,  he  was  "silenced"  by  his  uni- 
versity for  a  year,  and  it  was  demanded  that 
he  be  expelled  from  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Aseoclatlon.  His  crime?  He  had 
published  what  he  found.  Only  one  criti- 
cism, that,  a  minor  one,  was  made  of  hla 
data. 

In  1961.  Garrett  published  (by  Invita- 
tion of  the  editor)  a  paper  In  which  he  at- 
tempted to  analyze  the  predominant  factor* 
which  had  given  Impetus  to  equal Itartanlsm. 
The  same  clique  (mostly  followers  of  Boas) 
sprang  Into  action:  The  editor  was  rebuked 
for  having  asked  for  the  paper,  the  author 
was   belittled   and   Insulted. 

In  1958.  Shuey's  book  appeared.  This 
author  examined,  analyzed,  and  tabulated 
the  mental-test  data  in  all  of  the  mors 
than  2(to  studies  of  racial  differences  mads 
In  the  United  States  over  the  preceding  40 
years.  It  was  a  stupendous  task,  carefully 
and  meticulously  carried  through.  Yet  zu) 
national  publisher  would  take  the  book:  it 
was  too  "controversial,"  "too  biased," 
"wouldn't  be  a  good  commercial  risk" 
(probably  an  honest  opinion),  "didn't  fit 
into  the  schedule,"  and  so  on.  Yet  the  book 
was  favorably  reviewed  by  several  outstand- 
ing  social  scientists,  one  being  the  late 
R.  S.  Woodworth,  often  called  the  dean  ot 
American  psychologists.  Putnam's  semi- 
popular  book,  now  In  its  second  hundred 
thousand,  was  tiu-ned  down  by  seven  New 
York  publishers  before  it  was  accepted  by 
a  small  firm  specializing  in  "controversial" 
literature.  Nathaniel  Weyl'a  scholarly  study 
of  the  Negro  in  Anaerlca  was  published  by 
the  same  firm. 

In  1962.  W.  C.  George  published  a  brief 
review  giving  the  evidence  for  the  genetic 
origin  of  many  racial  differences.  TTw 
committee  finds  the  George  work  "contsn- 
tious"  and  mentions  that  It  was  commls- 
sloned  by  the  Oovemor  of  Alabama.  Tbs 
implication,  we  suppose,  is  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  George  study  were  predeter- 
mined by  reason  of  Its  source.  But  U  tbU 
a  good  reason  for  not  examining  the  data? 
A  booklet  entitled  "Race  and  Intelligence" 
was  published  in  1963  under  the  auspices 
of  the  B'nal  B'rlth.  Does  Its  origin  immedi- 
ately condemn  this  publication  as  un- 
sound?    Suffice  It   to  say   that  George   was 


■  BO  way  limited  as  to  what  he  could  say. 
^  that  his  f<TM<tngs  were  published  as  hs 
STthem  down.  The  George  study  was  is- 
^  in  Its  present  form  simply  because  It 
Sold  have  been  impossible  to  get  publlca- 
J^ln  a  national  Journal.  These  are  closed 
^all  but  equalitarian  views. 

frequently  we  have  been  told  by  young 
-iBitlBts  that  they  would  not  dare  to  come 
it  for  hereditary  differences  between  Ne- 
ZotB  and  whites;  their  promotions,  even 
^  Jobs  would  be  in  Jeopardy.  Even  In  the 
l«tth  young  scientists  find  that  school  offl- 
^  have  the  attitude  that  It  Is  better  to 
^  quiet  and  play  It  safe:  reprisals  are  not 
Mknown. 

Hot  are  reprisals  confined  to  the  academic 
-Bimunlty.    In  a  recent  school  desegregation 
BMS  In  Georgia,  two  lawyers  representing  a 
soup  of  white  parents  in  Savannah  won  a 
5wdict  against  desegregation  on  the  grounds 
that  differences  in  mental  alertness  between 
Hecro  and  white  pupils  were  so  great  that 
-iucatlon    of    the    white    pupils    would    be 
Jeopardized  by  mass  mixing.    Five  scientists 
Cstlfled  that  the  differences  in  IQ  between 
Megroes  and  whites  In  Georgia  are  on  the 
sverage  from  IB  to  30  points  In  favor  of  the 
whites,  and  that  Negro  pupils  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  lag  behind  the  whites  by  from  1 
to  3   grades.     The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  in  a  recent  speech  called  the 
two  lawyers  who  defended  the  white  pupils 
"Irresponsible."     He  failed  to  note  that  the 
inserlmental  evidence  as  to  the  evil  effects 
of  segregation  on  the  Negro  child's  personal- 
ity (presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  In  1964) 
was  shown  to  be  invalid.    And  he  neglected  to 
denounce  the  man  who  gave  this  testimony. 
It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  articles  are  re- 
fused   publlcaUon    for    many    reasons,    that 
books  are  often  rejected  by  publUhers,  and 
that  young  faculty  members  are  Intanldated 
In  various  ways.    And  It  will  be  contended 
that  unfortimate  incidents  of  Judgment  or 
policy  do  not  in  themselves  demonstrate  the 
presence  of  systematized  Intolerance  toward 
those    who    hold    the    race-differences    hy- 
pothesis.    We  reject  this  argvunent  as  fal- 
lacious In  the  present  context.     Attacks  on 
those  who  support  racial  differences  are  too 
persistent,  too  regular,  and  too  emotional  to 
be  unplanned  and  accidential.    And  so  U  the 
name  calling. 

In  summary,  we  believe  the  evidence  is 
clear  that  the  equalitarian  position  U  being 
represented  as  the  accepted  sclenUflc  dogma, 
and  that  any  attempt  to  quesUon  equali- 
tarian data  U  to  be  denounced  as  somehow 
reprehensible  and  even  immoral.  This  at- 
Utude  la.  of  course,  totally  destructive  of  aca- 
demic freedom. 

(2)  Was  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
1954  on  school  desegregation  determined  by 
legal  rather  than  by  psychosocial  evidence? 
The  committee  believes  It  was.  It  contends 
that  "the  question  at  Issue  In  the  1954  Su- 
preme Court  decision  was  whether  separate 
school  facUlUes  InherenUy  lead  to  Inequality 
of  treatment:  again  the  basic  principle  of 
equality  was  not  at  issue." 

The  notion  that  the  Court  considered  only 
the  effects  of  segregation  on  the  Negro  chil- 
dren and  completely  Ignored  the  possibility 
of  mental  differences  seems  to  us  to  be  in- 
credibly naive.  What  U  meant  by  "similar 
age  and  qualifications"  and  "solely  because 
of  race"?  This  can  only  mean  that  the 
Court  assumed  complete  racial  equality  In 
intelligence  and  learning  ability,  in  the  be- 
lief tliat  differences  were  confined  to  skin 
color.  Furthermore,  opinions  as  to  the  evil 
effects  of  separate  schools  were  given  the 
Court  only  by  equalitarlans  who  certainly 
Implied.  If  they  did  not  assert,  that  there 
are  no  race  differences.  InvarUbly  they 
wrote  of  "segregaUon,  prejudice,  and  dlscrlm- 
InaUon"  as  though  the  first  always  Involved 
the  second  and  the  third. 
The  committee  says  further: 


•TTie  only  reference  to  science  In  the  1964 
decision  appears  in  oonnectlon  with  foot- 
note 11  to  tliat  decision.'' 

This  footnote  refers  to  a  section  which 
considers  the  question  "Does  segregation  of 
chUdren  in  public  schools  solely  on  the  basis 
of  race,  even  though  the  physical  facilities 
and  other  tangible'  factors  may  be  equal,  de- 
prive the  children  of  the  minority  group  of 
equal  educational  opportunities?"  The 
Court's  answer  was  that  it  does.     It  said : 

"To  separate  them  from  others  of  similar 
age  and  qualifications  solely  because  of  their 
race  generates  a  feeling  of  Inferiority  as  to 
their  status  in  the  community  that  may  af- 
fect their  hearts  and  minds  in  a  way  likely 
never  to  be  undone." 

The  committee  argues  that  since  differ- 
ences in  mental  ability  were  "quite  irrele- 
vant." to  be  heard  George  should  have  offered 
evidence  that  separate  schools  do  not  infiu- 
ence  adversely  the  "hearts  and  minds"  of 
the  Negro  pupils.  Otherwise,  in  the  com- 
mittee's view  George's  paper  "seriously  com- 
promises the  usefulness  of  science  to  the  Ju- 
dicial process." 

But  Is  this  a  fair  Inference?  George's 
paper,  "The  Biology  of  the  Race  Problem." 
dealt  only  with  the  evidence  for  genetic 
differences  In  racial  traits,  not  with  the  ef- 
fects of  school  segregation  on  the  Negro 
child's  heart  and  mind.  George  Is  neither 
a  social  scientist  nor  a  schoolman,  and  his 
Interest  In  school  segregation  lay  chiefly  In 
the  possibility  of  Intermarriage  which  arises 
m  any  close  and  intimate  social  situation, 
such  as  schools. 

The  committee  mtist  have  assumed  that 
at  least  the  Court  was  strongly  Impressed 
by  testlmonv  as  to  the  evU  effects  of  separate 
schools  on  the  Negro.  What  was  the  basis 
for  this  assumption?  Apart  from  the  vig- 
orous assertions  of  white,  adult  social 
scientists  who  felt  that  separation  must  be 
galling  and  frustrating  (as  it  may  have  been 
to  them),  the  only  experimental  evidence 
as  to  the  bad  effects  of  separate  schools  for 
Negroes  and  whites  seems  to  have  been  the 
testimony  of  K.  B.  Clark,  who  Investigated 
the  preference  of  Negro  schoolchUdren,  in 
segregated  and  nonsegregated  schools,  for 
brown  and  white  dolls.  But  Van  den  Haag. 
who  examined  critically  Clark's  evidence, 
found  that  Integration,  not  segregation.  In- 
jured the  Negro  child's  sell-Image.  Van 
den  Haag  concluded  that,  either  knowingly 
or  unknowingly.  Clark  misled  the  Court. 
For  a  full  dlscvisslon  of  Clark's  evidence,  see 
"Van  den  Haag." 

(3)    Gunnar  Myrdal  and  his  Influence  on 
the    racial    problem:    The    committee    refers 
to  Myrdal's  "The  American  Dilemma"  as  an 
outstanding  example  of  sociological  research. 
That  the  Myrdal  book  had  considerable  in- 
fluence in  determining  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  Is  implied  by  the  reference  to  "gen- 
erally Myrdal"  In  footnote  11.    Myrdal's  book 
does     Indeed     contain     many     useful     facts 
regarding  race  relations,  the  roles  of  minority 
groups  In  U.S.  society,  the  expressed  hopes 
and    asplraUons    of    American    Negroes    for 
better    Jobs.      Interestingly    enough,    Myrdal 
reports  that  the  American  Negro  In  the  1940'8 
was    not    especially    concerned    with    social 
equality.      But    Myrdal's    book    is    strongly 
slanted   toward  equalltarlanlsm;   in  fact  no 
opposition  view  is  recognized.    Racial  differ- 
ences in   mental   ability  are   straight  Boas; 
that  is,  environmentally  determined. 

We  would  agree  that  ordinarily  when  a 
man's  scientific  views  are  criticized,  his  char- 
acter and  political  associations  need  not  be 
drawn  in.  But  there  are  times  when  knowl- 
edge of  a  man's  backgrotmd  is  crucial  in 
enabling  one  properly  to  evaluate  his  work. 
This  U  true  of  Gunnar  Myrdal,  a  Swedish 
soclologUt,  selected  by  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation to  make  a  study  of  the  Negro  problem 
in  the  United  States.  Myrdal's  two  volumes 
were  published  In   1944.     Myrdal  describes 


himself  as  a  "social  economist."  He  has  no 
love  for  American  instltuttons  or  for  our  sys- 
tem of  government.  He  writes,  for  example, 
of  the  "cult  of  the  Constitution"  which  has 
been  able  to  "block  the  popular  will."  He 
disapproves  of  the  tendency  in  legal  circles 
"to  desire  to  regulate  human  behavior  tyran- 
nically by  meaiis  of  formal  laws."  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  the  atUtudes  of  Myrdal  and 
his  coworkers  could  lead  to  conclusions 
which  are  entirely  objective.  Yet  the  com- 
mittee describes  this  work  as  an  "outstand- 
ing example'  of  sociological  research. 

In  summary,  we  reiterate  that  responsible 
scientists  who  believe  In   racial  differences 
have   not  advocated  denial   of  the  Negroes' 
civil   rights.     We   assert,   furthermore,   that 
the  free  presentation  of  evidence  concerning 
racial  differences   Is  virtually  impossible   in 
the  present  climate  of  suppression  and  in- 
timidation.   Regrettably,  the  AAAS  commit- 
tee In  its  report    has   done   nothing  to   im- 
prove   this    situation;    rather    the   opposite. 
In  some  Instances,  news  stories  and  editorials 
based  on  the  committee's  statement  appeared 
In  newspapers  throughout   the  country  be- 
fore copies  of  Science  were  delivered  to  sub- 
Bcrlbers.     Was  the  prior  distribution  of  the 
committee's  report  to  the  press  Intended  to 
promote   a   calm   consideration   of   the   facts 
relating  to   a   great   national   problem?     Or 
was  It  designed  to  undermine  the  public's 
esteem  of  George  and  Putnam  and  thiis  to 
intimidate  others  who  might  ventxffe  to  ex- 
amine publicly  and  critically  the  sclentlflc 
bases  of  race? 

We  hold  It  to  be  vital  that  aU  of  the  evi- 
dence be  examined  before  this  Nation  imder- 
takes  any  far-reaching  program  of  social 
change  which,  once  undertaken,  cannot  be 

reversed.  

Henkt  E.  Gakxett, 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

Weslet  C.  George. 

Chapel  Hnx,  N.C. 


The  Uiban  Mats  Trmnsit  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

OP    ALAaAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday,  June  23. 19S4 
Mr  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  House  wUl  take  up  HR.  3881.  the 
administration's  mass  transit  bill.  This 
problem  has  been  studied  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  for  several  years;  the  need 
for  action  is  weU  established  and  this  biU 
has  support  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Mass  transit  legislation  has  already  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  this  Congress. 
President  Johnson  said  in  his  speech 
last  Friday : 

We  are  going  to  do  our  dead  level  best  to 
see  that  it  passes  the  House  and  becomes  a 
law  of  the  land.  Both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  are  supporting  that  measure  be- 
cause transportation  Is  a  bipartisan  problem. 
It  Is  also  national  in  scope. 

The  mass  transit  bill  would  provide 
partial  Federal  grants  to  help  local  gov- 
ernment and  private  enterprise  provide 
the  bus  service,  commuter  railroads,  and 
other  local  mass  transit  which  the  peo- 
ple of  our  towns  and  cities  need.  "Hiis 
bill  has  the  support  of  mayors,  the  Ameri- 
can Trsui&lt  Association,  representing 
private  bus  operators,  the  AssociaUon  of 
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American  Railroads,  labor,  industry,  and 
many  civic  and  public  interest  groups.  It 
is  designed  to  help  small  towns  as  well  as 
large,  and  the  record  shows  that  the  need 
in  small-  and  medium-size  commuinties 
is  just  as  urgent  as  it  is  in  the  big  cities. 
I  hope  that  when  this  bill  comes  to  a  vote 
it  will  have  the  support  of  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  House  because  the  prob- 
lem is  one  which  affects  all  of  us. 

I  am  proud  to  offer  the  text  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  speech  of  June  19,  1964, 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Remakks  or  President  Lyndon  B    Johnson 

AT  THE  Dedication  of  the  Rapid  Transit 

Ststem,  Concord.  Calif. 

Ctovemor  Brown,  Mr.  Palk,  Mr.  Speaker, 
ladles,  and  gentlemen.  Uioee  who  believe  that 
the  frontlera  of  America  are  closed  should  be 
out  here  today.  The  dreams  and  the  deeds 
represented  by  this  ceremony  prove  that  the 
era  of  the  pioneers  Is  not  over.  Only  the 
area  of  pioneering  has  changed. 

Yesterday's  frontiers  were  vast  empty  lands, 
waiting  to  be  claimed  and  cultivated  by 
settlers  who  crossed  the  continent  to  start  a 
new  life.  Today's  frontiers  are  teeming 
cities,  where  too  many  people  already  lead  a 
neglected  life.  Yesterday's  frontiers  were 
crisscrossed  by  wagon  trains. 

Today's  frontiers  are  clogged  by  automo- 
biles. There  are  more  than  80  million  motor 
vehicles  on  our  roads  today.  By  1980  there 
wlU  be  120  million,  almost  1  vehicle  for  every 
2  people.  There  are  almost  1 14  million  reg- 
istered vehicles  in  the  bay  area  alone.  If 
they  were  lined  up  bumper  to  bumper,  they 
would  stretch  from  California  to  Mtilne — al- 
tliough  I  wotildn't  recommend  a  trip  under 
such  circumstances. 

So  we  must  develop  adequate  alternative 
means  of  transportation,  or  the  coming  crisis 
of  congestion  may  do  more  to  frustrate  the 
growth  and  development  of  America  than  all 
the  burning  deserts  and  the  barren  moun- 
tains which  stood  In  the  path  of  our  an- 
cestors a  century  ago. 

You  here  Ln  California  are  doing  something 
about  that  crisis.  This  mass  transit  system 
la  a  victory,  a  victory  for  vision  of  men  who 
started  12  long  years  ago  to  make  It  a  reality. 
Now  we  need  a  major  national  effort  to  solve 
the  problems  of  rapid  transit,  and  this  ad- 
ministration Is  determined  to  make  that 
effort. 

Our  urban  mass  transportation  act  spon- 
sored by  this  administration  has  already 
passed  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 
It  win  soon  come  to  a  vote  In  the  House. 
We  are  going  to  do  our  dead  level  best  to 
see  that  it  passes  the  House  and  becomes 
the  law  of  the  land.  Both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  are  suppcM-tlng  that  measure  be- 
cause transportation  Is  a  bipartisan  problem. 
It  is  also  national  in  scope. 

Seventy  percent  of  our  people  live  in 
metropolitan  areas.  Fifty- three  of  our 
country's  biggest  metropolitan  areas  either 
border  or  cross  State  lines.  Their  transit 
problems  Ignore  local  boundaries,  but  their 
taxing  powers  are  limited  and  their  resources 
are  already  strained.  Congress  has  voted 
billions  of  dollars  to  build  highways,  to  build 
airports,  to  dredge  harbors,  to  dredge  canals, 
to  improve  river  navigation.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury Congress  helped  finance  railroads  and 
shipping  lines,  to  open  up  new  areas  of  the 
country,  to  open  up  new  trade  routes  abroad. 
Now  Congress  and  the  Federal  Government 
must  help  to  solve  the  problems  of  transpor- 
tation. These  problems  require  us  to  create 
new  concepts  of  cooperation,  a  creative  fed- 
eralism between  the  Federal  Government,  the 
State  governments  and  local  communities. 
And  that  Is  what  our  bill  will  do.  When  this 
bill  went  before  one  of  the  committees  of 
Congress  last  year,  a  distinguished  Republi- 
can Congressman  from  Ohio  said  to  Con- 
gressman Patmaw,  from  my  State,  who  was 


testifying  in  favor  of  the  bill,  "Why  are  you 
from  Texas  interested  In  helping  the  people 
of  New  York  solve  their  traffic  problems?" 
And  the  Congressman  from  my  State  said, 
"Well,  I  am  Interested  because  this  U  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  people  of 
my  State  are  as  involved  with  the  people 
of  New  York  and  California  as  the  people  of 
New  York  and  California  must  be  with  the 
people  of  Texas." 


June  2S 
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economy  during  the  past  10  years  with  it 
high  rate  of  unemployment  and  itTr^tK** 
low  utilization  of  industrial  cajaiuy  'S!! 
the  sake  of  the  record  we  must  rl!"  "* 
that  this  Planned  deficit  on  toTo^aru^ 
planned  deficit  Is  an  Innovation  thTt  J^ 
beyond  anything  the  New  Deal  ever  did  ^ 
der  Roosevelt  and  Truman  "'*' 

Until  the  Second  World  War  imoow^ 
enormous  deficits,  the  Roosevelt  New^«!!; 
!?!i^.T:?"I.-^..-l''  .^^^>ater    :97o's^rS 

reces- 
T„  ,.  nswing  of 

In  the  upswing,  they  be- 


f>eopl€ 
Is  as  out  of  date  as  the  dinosaur. 

The  well-being  of  our  people,  the  well-be- 
ing of  all  of  our  people.  Is  our  first  priority. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  people 
want  to  run  a  losing  race  with  change.  I 
believe  that  they  want  a  happy  partnership 
with  their  Government  in  order  to  turn  the 
perils  of  the  present  into  a  promising  future. 

So  we  are  going  to  work  with  the  people 
of  our  States.  We  are  going  to  work  with  the 
people  of  our  communities  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  those  communities  and  those  States. 
This  administration  does  not  Intend  to  per- 
mit America  to  stagnate  This  administra- 
tion is  not  going  to  stand  still.  With  the 
help  of  you  wonderful  people  who  have  come 
here  today,  with  the  help  of  all  of  the  people 


American  a  fair  chance  to  lead  a  useful  and 
a  happy  and  a  prosperous  life.  That  is  the 
function  of  government  and  that  is  what 
government  under  this  administration  will 
do. 

Thank  you. 


The  Great  Fiscal  Experimciit 


That  U  the  kind  of  spirit  that  we  need  in 
thte  country    and  that  Is  the  kind  of  spirit      deficits    werT  Ju;ufl;d"onir  to   offL^t 
that  I  have  found   in  California.     The  idea      slons,   to  compensate  for   th-  h 
that  we  are  50  separate  countries,  that  the      the  business  cycle      In  the  un««i'*"*' 
Federal  Government  representing  the  desUny      lieved  the  right  policy  was  to  h^v.  .  v. 
of  190  million  people  does  not  have  a  duty      etary  surplus  In  order'^tT"  strict    L      "•**■ 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  people— this  Idea      slon  of  the  boom     But  the  Kennedv   i  'h'**"" 

tax  cut   Of    1964   was   proposed   and  en^ 
during  an  upswing.     It  is  therefore  a  mcS 

^New  Sr""  "'^^   ^^  ^^'  ^^r.,^^Z 
"The  experiment  runs  counter  to  the  cen 
tral  principles  of  what  is  regarded  as  n«ii 
integrity   by   such    men    as   General    Elaen 
hower.    Senator    Byrd.    Senator    Goldwater 
and  indeed,  It  is  fair  to  «.y.  a  host  otpnSlc 
men  In  both  parties.     The  experiment  began 
Ui  P-ebruary.     We  are  now  in  the  rnKteTof 
It.  and  the  money  freed  for  spending  has  be 
gun  to  work  Its  effects  in  the  economy     We 
now  have  preliminary  returns  which  permit 
us  to  make  a  preliminary  Inquiry  based  not 
on  theory  but  on  fact. 

of  the  greet  State  of  California,  your  coun-     t^l^'l^^^y^  "^J"}^  1*  that  the  fears  of 
try    is   going   to   move  ahead,    to  ^ve   every      I'^.lt ^SK'cIS  of'th^^  Iri^ITlT.  ^""l 

measure,  at  least.  Just  beginning  to  be  ful- 
filled. None  of  this  U,  of  course,  conclu- 
sive. It  Is  too  soon  to  be  certain  now  about 
what  will  happen  as  the  expansion  con- 
tinues, and  therefore  among  critics  and  ad- 
vocates alike  it  U  only  sensible  to  keep  an 
open  and  inquiring  mind. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  yet  no  evidence  that 
the  worst  fears  are  being  realized.  Indeed 
there  is  impressive  evidence  to  the  contrary 
Thus,  confronted  by  the  new  tax  law.  many 
have  prophesied  that  It  would  mean  in- 
flation, a  flight  from  the  dollar,  destruction 
of  confidence,  bad  business,  and  increased 
unemployment.  These  fears  can  now  be 
examined  against  the  concrete  evidence 
which  is  now  oomlng  in. 

Thus,  we  are  not  In  the  grip  of  price  in- 
flation.  The  American  wholesale  price  in- 
dex hatf  rem&lned  constant  since  the  begin- 
ning of  1968,  and  the  American  record  of 
price  stability  has  no  equal  in  any  large 
Industrial  coxintry  In  the  world.  This  has 
made  posBlble  a  steadily  Increasing  export 
surplus,  which  U  helping  to  reduce  the  in- 
ternational payments  deficit  that  has  been 
so  worrisome.  The  other  contribution  to 
a  sounder  International  payments  situation 
Is  that  a  business  boom  In  the  United  States 
has  made  it  attractive  to  invest  American 
dollars  at  home  and  to  bring  in  hard  cur- 
rencies  from  abroad. 

There  Is  as  yet  no  evidence  that  the 
planned  deflclt  has  undermined  business  con- 
fidence. The  most  recent  Government  survey 
of  business  investment  indicates  that  In  the 
past  year  there  has  been  an  increase  of  13 
percent  In  purchases  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment. Business  profits  have  gone  up.  Con- 
sumer buying  has  gone  up.  There  is  a 
noticeable,  though  not  a  large,  decline  In  the 
rate  of  unemployment,  indicating  that  while 
some  unemployment  Is  structural,  some  of  It 
Is  caused  by  slack  business. 

All,  to  be  sure,  is  not  fM-  the  best  In  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds.  The  unsolved 
problems  ahead  of  us — of  the  cities  and  of 
the  very  poor — are  graver  and  more  difficult 
than  those  which  we  believe  we  are  begin- 
ning to  solve.  Moreover,  the  good  returns 
are  not  the  result  of  the  new  tax  policy  alone 
Our  price  stability  is,  for  example,  due  in 
great  part  to  the  economic  enlightenment 
and  moral  restraint  of  the  leaders  of  big 
business  and   big  labor.    But  the  evidence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  opponents  of  the  tax  cut 
legislation  enacted  earlier  this  year  were 
harbingers  of  doom  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  legislation.  Sufficient 
time  has  now  elapsed  to  make  a  short- 
term  analysis  of  the  long-range  effects 
of  this  bill.  I  think  they  are  adequately 
described  by  Walter  Llppmann  in  his  ar- 
ticle In  the  Washington  Post  of  June  23. 
1964.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude this  column : 

Todat    and    Tomorrow — The    Great    Fiscal 
Experiment 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 
For  some  5  months  the  country  has  been 
doing  business  under  an  altogether  unprece- 
dented fiscal  policy.  With  the  adoption  of 
the  tax  cut  of  $11.6  bUllon  in  February,  we 
began  for  the  first  time  In  our  history  to  op- 
erate under  a  deflclt  planned  to  bring  about 
full  employment.  In  the  face  of  an  esti- 
mated budgetary  deflclt  of  $6.5  billion,  the 
conservative  policy  would  have  been  to  raise 
taxes  in  the  hope  of  balancing  the  budget. 
Instead,  the  Kennedy- Johnson  administra- 
tion has  reduced  taxes,  an  act  which  was 
bound  at  least  at  first  to  Increase  the  deflclt. 
The  action  was  taken  on  the  new  theory, 
accepted  by  most  but  not  by  all  economists, 
that  a  big  expansion  of  consumption  and 
capital  investment  was  necessary  to  overcome 
the   chronic  sluggishness   of   the   American 


^es  show  that  tlius  far  the  new  policy  has 
ggl  produced  any  of  Xh*  bad  results  which 
1^  opponents  bad  predicted,  and  that,  on 
tHa  other  hand,  there  are  impressive  signs 
^t  the  new  policy  is  doing  a  great  deal  of 

IDOd. 

If  In  the  end  the  experiment  works  out, 
K  It  shows  signs  of  doing  today,  there  will 
^  a  change  In  the  concept  of  fiscal  integrity. 
jt  win  no  longer  be  identified  with  an  in- 
^tence  on  balancing  the  budget  annually  or 
ffta  blennlaUy.  It  wUl  be  Identified  with 
tjM  purpose  and  duty  of  bringing  total  de- 
nand  into  balance  with  the  labor  power  and 
ttie  resources  of  the  country  at  a  level  where 
there  Is  adequate  and  ample  but  not  ex- 
eaislve  emplojrment  of  capital  and  labor. 

Among  the  rising  generation  this  concept 
of  fiscal  Integrity  wUl  come  to  be  accepted 
H  truly  orthodox  and  conservative. 


Ukn  PIumide$,  Supreme  President,  Order 
of  Ahepa,  ReceiTcs  North  Carolina's 
Distiafwsbed  Serrice  Award 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    IMDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
MoTidav.  June  22,  1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
John  Plumldes  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  su- 
preme president  of  Ahepa,  was  recently 
honored  by  the  presentation  of  North 
Carolina's  Distinguished  Service  Award. 

The  award,  the  highest  given  by  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  was  a  tribute  to 
Mr.  Plumldes'  outstanding  services  on 
behalf  of  his  city,  his  State,  and  his 
Country.  It  was  presented  at  a  testi- 
monial banquet  attended  by  prominent 
leaders  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
and  from  the  national  Ahepa  organiza- 
tion. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
in  the  RxcoKO  an  account  of  the  testi- 
monial dirmer  given  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Plumldes.  I  would  also  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  add  my  congratulations 
to  those  of  John  Plumldes'  many  eud- 
mlrers  and  friends,  on  his  reception  of 
this  well  deserved  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  leadership. 

The  text  of  the  account  follows : 

State    of    Nocth    Casolika    Honors    Ahipa 

Svnxtn  PaxsmKMT  Pi.xntiDwa   WrrH   Dis- 

TiNctrisHZD  Smvicx  Award 

Charlotr,  N.C. — North  Carolina's  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  was  presented  to 
Ahepa  Supreme  President  John  G.  Plumldes 
of  Charlotte,  N.C,  at  the  testimonial  ban- 
quet given  In  his  honor  on  Sunday,  May  24. 
Hargrove  Bowles,  Jr.,  cbalrman  of  the  North 
CaroUna  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development,  represented  Gov.  Terry  San- 
ford  of  North  Carolina,  and  made  the  presen- 
tation. 

The  award,  which  Is  the  highest  that  the 
State  can  bestow,  was  made  for  Mr.  Plumldes' 
services  to  the  State  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty,  especially  for  his  work  in  edu- 
cation and  community  services.  In  making 
the  award,  Hr.  Bowles  said:  "Tou  represent 
the  very  best  ot  people  of  Greek  descent  In 
the  United  States,  and  your  dedicated  service 
has  meant  mueh  to  aU  <rf  11s  in  North  Caro- 
lina." 

Ahepa  Supreme  President  Plumldes  is  only 
the  fourth  person  to  receive  the  Nortii  Caro- 
Una Distinguished  Service  Award.   Evangelist 


Billy  Graham  Is  <»\e  of  the  recipients  of  the 
award. 

The  testimonial  banquet  tendered  In  Alxq>a 
Supreme  President  Plumldes'  honor  by  his 
chapter.  Marathon  Chapter  No.  9  of  Char- 
lotte. N.C.  was  held  at  the  Queen  Cliarlotte 
Hotel  In  Charlotte,  with  a  capacity  crowd 
present.  Speakers  of  city.  State,  and  na- 
tional prominence  praised  Mr.  Plumldes  for 
his  outstanding  service  to  his  city  and  State 
and  country. 

Charlotte  Mayor  pro  tempore  James  B. 
Whlttlngton  described  Mr.  Plumldes  as  a  man 
who  gives  of  his  time  and  efforts  to  make 
Charlotte  a  better  place  to  Uve.  He  said: 
"We  believe  Charlotte  Is  a  better  place  be- 
cause John  Plumldes  Is  one  of  xia."  U.S. 
Representatives  Basil  L.  Whltener,  and 
Charles  R.  Jonas,  lauded  both  John  Plumldes 
and  the  Order  of  Ahepa  for  their  outstanding 
services  to  community  and  national  life. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa. 
Socrates  V.  Sekles,  chairman  of  the  supreme 
board  of  trustees,  and  Ahepa  Supreme  Vice 
President  Nicholas  J.  Chlrekoe,  congratulated 
Supreme  President  Plumldes  on  his  many 
years  of  service  to  the  fraternity  and  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  Order  of 
Ahepa.  Mrs.  Josle  Chase,  grand  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Daughters  of  Penelope,  was  a 
speaker  of  the  evening  also.  Other  speakers 
on  the  program  were:  The  Honorable  Nick  A. 
Theodore,  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
House  of  Representatives;  the  Honorable  L. 
Richardson  Preyer,  candidate  for  Governor  of 
North  CaroUna;  Tom  D.  Keretsls,  president  of 
Marathon  Chapter  No.  2.  Order  of  Ahepa; 
Nick  J.  Miller,  president  of  the  Charlotte 
Greek  Orthodox  Community:  and  the  Right 
Reverend  Emanuel  Bouyoucas,  pastor  of  Holy 
Trinity  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 

Friends  of  Supreme  President  Plumldes 
from  many  parts  of  the  country  attended. 
These  Included:  Ahepa  Supreme  Secretary 
Nick  Smyrnls,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Ahepa 
Supreme  Treasurer  X.  K.  Microutslcoe,  of 
Trenton.  N.J.;  Ahepa  Supreme  Governor  Nick 
T.  Georges,  of  Detroit,  Mich.;  Ahepa  Supreme 
Trustee  A.  Don  Bullion,  of  Brldgepcai;,  Conn.; 
Executive  Secretary  George  J.  Leber,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  district  18  Gov.  Sam  Stav- 
rakas,  of  Chicago,  111.;  district  1  Gov. 
Steve  Moskoe.  of  Columbia,  S.C;  John  T. 
Pappas,  Washington,  D.C;  Louis  Dukas,  New 
York  City;  Tom  Heos,  Flint,  Mich.;  Chris 
Ekonomou,  Eau  GaUle,  Fla.;  Lt.  Gov.  Greg- 
ory Desplnakls,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  James 
Kostopulos.  Hammond,  Ind.;  and  many 
others. 


Follow  The  Flaf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18. 1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  ronarks  in  the  Rbcord  I  include 
therein  m  Tery  Inspiring  article  entitled 
**FV>llow  the  Flag,"  from  the  Assabet  Val- 
ley Beacon,  published  in  my  district 

This  article  consists  of  essays  written 
by  eighth -grade  students  of  the  Stow 
Junior  High  School  which  were  presented 
by  their  auUiors  at  the  Flag  Day  exer- 
cises held  at  the  Center  School  on  Fri- 
day. June  12. 1964 

I  am  very  proud,  indeed,  to  represent 
these  fine  young  Americans  and  their 
teachers  and  school  officials,  who  ar- 
ranged and  conducted  such  an  outstand- 


ing Flag  Day  ceremony  In  the  beautiful 
town  of  Stow  in  my  district. 

It  Ifi  In  communities  like  Stow  that  the 
fires  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  bum  with 
such  a  brllliaat  glow,  lighting  up  for  the 
whole  world  to  see,  the  tinswervlng  reso- 
lution of  the  American  people  to  honor 
their  flag  and  to  preserve  the  great  Na- 
tion dedicated  to  liberty  over  which  it 
flies. 

The  article  follows: 

Follow  the  Flag — Histort  of  Ovtb.  Flag 
(By  Martha  Huntley) 

In  1776,  the  American  colonists  decided 
that  they  wanted  only  one  flag.  On  June  14, 
1777,  Congress  passed  a  resolution  stating 
that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  should 
have  13  alternate  red  and  white  stripes, 
and  a  union  of  13  stm  on  a  blue  field 
representing  a  new  constellation.  No  one 
knows  why  Congress  chose  this  design;  but 
It  Is  supposed  that  the  red  is  for  hardiness 
and  courage,  the  blue  for  vlgUance,  persever- 
ance and  justice.  Our  flag  today  has  60  stars, 
each  representing  one  of  ttie  50  States. 

There  are  many  rules  pertaining  to  tlie 
flag.  When  saluting  the  flag  In  a  parade, 
the  moment  It  approaches  the  right  hand 
is  placed  over  the  heart,  or  a  military  salute 
l8  given.  The  flag  Is  carried  to  the  right  of 
all  other  flags. 

If  there  are  many  flags,  the  flag  Is  carried 
alone  In  front  of  the  center  of  the  line.  The 
flag  Is  never  draped  over  a  car,  It  Is  hung 
freely  on  a  jjerpendlcular  rod.  With  grouped 
staffs,  p>lace  the  flag  at  the  center  and  the 
highest  point  With  crossed  staffs,  the  flag 
Is  put  on  Its  own  right.  Its  staff  in  front 
of  any  other  flags.  On  a  casket,  the  flag 
is  drap>ed  with  Its  canton  at  the  head  and 
over  the  left  shoulder  of  the  body.  Behind 
a  speaker  It  Is  hung  flat  against  the  wall. 
On  a  platform  it  stands  In  the  position  of 
honor  on  the  right  of  the  speaker. 

The  flag  flies  day  and  night  in  several 
places.  They  Include:  the  east  and  west  en- 
trances to  Washington.  DC.  and  In  Balti- 
more, Md.,  over  the  grave  at  Francis  Scott 
Key. 

Our  flag  should  be  displayed  every  day 
in  good  weather  and  at  polling  plaoes  on 
election  day.  Some  special  days  that  tt 
should  be  displayed  on  are :  New  Tear's  Day, 
Inauguration  Day,  Memorial  Day,  Flag  Day, 
and  tJtxe  Fourth  of  July. 

The  flag  ^K>uld  be  bonored  as  a  symbol 
of  the  proud  Nation  It  represents. 

OuB  FEELINGS  CoNCHWfiiTa  Ocrm  National 

Emblem 

(By  Donna  Brown) 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  was  one  of 
the  first  flags  to  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
people  of  a  whole  nation. 

The  13  stripes  on  the  American  flag  stand 
for  the  original  13  colonies  that  became  the 
original  13  States. 

In  the  blue  field,  there  Is  one  star  tor  each 
of  the  States  In  tiie  Union.  The  colors  of 
the  flag  can  best  be  explained  by  this  state- 
ment: "We  take  the  stars  and  blue  union 
from  heaven,  the  red  from  our  mother  coun- 
try, separating  it  by  white  stripes,  ttxxiB  we 
^ow  we  tiaTe  separated  from  her;  and  those 
white  stripes  sliatl  go  down  to  posterity  rep- 
reaentlng  Uberty." 

The  tHxial  way  to  show  that  we  honor  the 
flag  Is  to  stand  erect  and  pUee  our  right 
hand  over  oar  hearts  and  recite  the  "Pledge 
of  Allegiance,"  in  iinlwon 

Every  time  we  make  this  pledge,  we  should 
think  of  what  we  are  saying.  Thousands 
of  people  say  It  every  day,  but  do  they  really 
nnderetand  tt? 

In  It  we  promise  to  be  faithful  to  the 
flag  and  the  ooontry  It  ataiula  for — U  neoes- 
■ary.  to  give  our  Uvea  to  protect  It. 
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The  flag  representa  otir  Nation — a  nation 
of  the  people  that  are  living,  working,  and 
have  died  for  our  country  so  that  It  will 
always  remain  a  Bymbol  of  unity,  and  «^n 
never  be  broken  up. 

We.  the  Uvlng,  should  mutxxally  pledge 
our  Uvea,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor, 
aa  our  forefathers  did. 


OisPLATiNG  Otni  Flag 
(By  Nancy  Farron) 
Our  flag  represents  every  State  in  the  en- 
tire coxuitry.  Everyone  should  show  respect 
to  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner."  There  are 
certain  rules  that  should  be  observed  when 
using  the  flag.  These  are  a  few  of  the  ways 
In  which  the  flag  should  be  displayed. 

When  the  flag  la  flown  at  half-staff,  It 
should  be  raised  to  the  top  of  the  flagpole, 
then  lowered  to  half-staff.  When  being 
taken  down  It  should  be  raised  entirely  to 
the  top — then  lowered  and  folded  correctly. 
On  Memorial  Day,  the  flag  la  kept  at  half- 
staff  from  sunrise  until  noon;  than  It  should 
be  flown  all  the  way  up  until  sunset. 

When  flags  from  several  countries  are  dis- 
played, the  U.S.  flag  should  be  In  the  center 
or  at  the  highest  point.  When  displayed 
with  another  flag,  one  across  the  other,  our 
flag  should  be  on  the  right,  and  Ita  staff 
ahoxild  be  La  front  of  the  other,  toward  the 
audience. 

When  o«jT  flag  Is  carried  In  a  procession  or 
parade  the  bearer  should  be  In  front  of  the 
center  of  the  line  or  to  the  right  of  all  other 
flags. 

The  flag  should  not  be  used  for  decoration. 
When  displayed,  not  on  a  staff.  It  should  be 
hung  horizontally  or  vertically,  from  a  bal- 
cony or  wall,  with  the  blue  field  at  the  upper 
right. 

In  church,  the  flag  should  be  displayed 
to  the  clergymen's  right,  facing  the  congre- 
gation. If  flown  by  a  naval  chaplain,  the 
church  pennant  may  be  flown  above  It. 

When  the  flag  la  uaed  to  cover  a  casket, 
at  a  military  f\ineral,  or  covering  the  casket 
of  a  great  hero  that  has  served  our  country, 
the  blue  fleld  should  cover  the  left  shoul- 
der. When  carried  to  the  grave  the  casket 
la  brought  feet  flrst.  The  flag  should  be 
taken  off  and  folded  correctly  when  the 
casket  la  lowered  Into  the  ground.  The  flag 
la  then  presented  to  the  wife  or  mother  of 
the  serviceman. 

Having  great  respect  for  our  country  we 
ahoiUd  observe  these  rules  gladly.  The  flag 
represents  our  country  and  mistreating  it 
would  only  show  disrespect  for  the  country. 
Let  ua  aU  keep  alert  and  dlaplay  our  flag 
correctly  at  all  times. 


Typical  of  the  favorable  reaction  to 
this  legislation  is  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Lowell   (Mass.) 
Sun  commending  Congressman   Morsb 
for  his  action: 

IllMIORATION 

Existing  Immigration  law.  based  on  the 
national  origins  system .  reflects  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  1920.  As  a  re- 
sult a  number  of  quotas  are  oversubscribed 
by  as  much  as  100.000  whUe  36  percent  of  the 
quotas  remain  unused  each  year.  A  Brad 
Morse  bill,  which  Is  now  among  those  receiv- 
ing hearings  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, would  gear  the  quotas  to  the  total 
U.S.  population  In  1960.  This  would  Increase 
annual  Immigration  to  about  300.000.  The 
additional  numbers  would  be  allocated  to 
quota  areas  on  the  basis  of  actual  immigra- 
tion to  thla  country  between  1920  and  1960. 
Unused  quotas  would  be  pooled  and  allocated 
on  a  flrst-come,   flrst-served   basts. 

The  revised  system  would  bring  about 
dramatic  increases  In  the  annual  quotas  of 
Italy,  Greece,  Poland.  Israel,  and  the  Baltic 
States.  In  addition,  the  bill  would  extend  to 
the  parents  of  citizens  the  same  preference 
now  applicable  to  the  child  or  spouse  of  a 
Citizen. 

The  Nation's  Immigration  system  surely 
needs  to  be  overhauled.  Under  the  present 
hard-and-fast  system  countries  that  could 
use  a  higher  quota  are  denied,  while  those 
that  have  more  than  enough  merely  reject 
the  big  figures.  A  country  like  England,  for 
example,  rarely  makes  use  of  more  than  15 
percent  of  its  quota,  while  small  lands 
exhaust  their  opportunity  In  short  order. 

The  Morse  bill  offers  corrections  of  in- 
equalities and  the  modernization  of  an 
archaic  formula. 


June  is     I  t96^ 
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SoDth  of  tbe   Border 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


Immigration  Amendments 

EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAY 

or    NirW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23. 1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  in 
June  I  introduced  legislation  designed  to 
modernize  our  outdated  immigration  and 
naturalization  laws.  My  colleague  from 
Massachusetts,  Representative  Brad 
Morse,  introduced  an  Identical  bill. 

One  of  the  most  Important  features  of 
the  bill  would  gear  the  national  origins 
quota  system  to  the  total  U.S.  population 
In  I960  and  reflect  actual  immigration 
between  1920  and  1960.  This  would  in- 
crease the  total  annual  immigration  and 
provide  needed  relief  for  areas  whose 
quotas  are  now  heavily  oversubcrlbed. 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  rLORiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23. 1964 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida,  the  Hon- 
orable D.  R.  (Billy)  Matthews,  had 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Monday.  Jime  22,  a  letter  entitled  "South 
of  the  Border."  It  is  such  a  calm,  clear 
statement  of  the  activities  which  are  be- 
ing perpetrated  in  the  beautiful  city  of 
St.  Augustine  by  hired  agitators  that  I 
feel  it  must  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  entire  Congress.  I  congratulate 
Congressman  Matthews  for  his  calm 
analysis  of  a  situation  which  is  unjusti- 
fied and  unjustifiable.  The  disciples  of 
destruction  who  are  at  work  in  St. 
Augustine  have  no  real  interest  in  de- 
segregation. Their  interest  Is  self- 
perpetuation  self-aggrandizement  and 
It  is  regrettable  that  we  must  tolerate 
such  activities  in  the  name  of  democracy. 

All  of  us  know  Billy  Matthews  for  the 
patriotic  citizen  that  he  is  and  for  the 
exemplary  manner  in  which  he  has  rep- 
resented the  people  of  his  district. 

Many  of  us  share  the  agonizing  con- 
cern which  we  know  he  now  feels  about 
the  ordeal  being  experienced  by  the  his- 
toric city  of  St.  Augustine. 

His  letter  to  the  Post  brings  to  focus 
this  problem.  The  issuance  of  this  chal- 
lenge by  him  is  one  in  which  many  of  us 


would  like  to  be  associated.  I  submit  hi. 
letter  for  publicaUon  in  the  Recom  S! 
cause  it  carries  a  message  to  ev«^ 
American:  ^^^ 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  22.  i^. 
South  or  the  Bosdeb 
I  read  in  your  lasue  of  Sunday.  June  u 
the  editorial  In  which  you  mentloned^rt* 
lema  in  St.  Auguatlne,  Fla..  which  la  1^^; 
congressional  dlatrlct.    It  la  regretUble  tSt 
St.  Augustine  has  been  marked  for  demon 
stratlons  by  irresponsible  outelders  becai«l 
it  happens  to  be  the  Nation's  oldest  city  and 
we  are  now  planning  a  great  quadrlcentenT 
nlal  celebration  to  begin  next  year. 

There  la  a  determined  effort  to  ruin  the 
city  of  St.  Augustine  economically  which 
will  mean  a  tremendous  loss  to  people  of  m 
races  and  creeds;  and  especially  do  the  aalts- 
tors  want  Federal  troops  to  be  dispatched  to 
St.  Augustine  to  create  a  hideous  Unaae  at 
a  very  beauUful  and  great  city.  Howheart 
less  and  cruel  can  the  so-called  dlsclolet  nt 
peace  bel  ^      °* 

As  long  as  we  have  laws  on  the  statute 
books.  In  my  opinion,  these  laws  should  be 
obeyed  untU  by  orderly  process  they  are 
changed.  I  have  a  feeUng  that  in  the  edi- 
torials of  your  newspaper,  when  the  so-called 
civil  rights  bUl  U  thriist  upon  our  people  in 
Just  a  few  days,  there  will  be  many  of  these 
••pious  utterances"  about  obeying  the  law 
What  about  obeying  the  law  now? 

You  would  be  doing  America  a  great  favor 
If  in  yoiu-  editorial  columns  you  would  sug- 
gest that  the  outalde  troublemakers  who  are 
now  in  St.  AugTxstlne  go  back  home  and  at- 
tend to  the  great  problems  of  moral 
deterioration  In  their  backyard.  Surely  you 
realise  that  In  the  present  captioned  clvU 
rights  bin  there  is  supposedly  a  redress  of 
all  the  grievances  that  the  troublemakers  in 
St.  Augiistlne  {Mxifessedly  have.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  determined  dettnicttoo 
of  a  beautiful  and  proud  city  o*  16,000 
Amertcan  clUzens  la  the  real  purpose  of  the 
demonstrations  in  St.  Avigusttne. 

D.  R.  (BmLT)  Matthews. 

Member  of  Congress. 


Prayer  Amendment 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  californu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  IB.  1964 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Leo 
Pfeffer  Is  one  of  the  leading  constitu- 
tional lawyers  in  the  country.  He  has 
appeared  before  the  Supreme  Court  in 
several  cases  Involving  the  first  amend- 
ment freedoms.  He  Is  a  recognized  au- 
thority on  religious  liberty  in  America. 

During  the  recent  hearings  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  pro- 
posed Becker  amendment,  Mr.  Pfeffer 
gave  some  of  the  most  enlightening  testi- 
mony received  by  the  committee.  I  com- 
mend his  statement,  which  follows,  to 
all  my  colleagues  and  all  those  who  seek 
a  better  understanding  of  this  important 
matter : 

Statement  or  Leo  PrErrER  to  the  Committee 
ON  the  Jm)iciAaT  or  the  House  or  Rep- 
resentatives AT  Hkahings  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  693  and  Othie  Pending  Peo- 
POSALS  To  Akknd  the  Pibst  Amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitutxon  With  Respect 
TO  Bible  Reading  and  Phatebs  in  Public 
Schools 

May  I  first  express  my  appreciation  to  this 
committee   for  inviting  me   to  present  my 


,^,  in  respect  to  the  Becker  amendment 
^Tthe  other  numerous  pending  propoaals 
Jr^mend  the  BUI  of  Rights  In  order  to  over- 
JlT^e  Supreme  Court's  Bible-prayer  deci- 
le If  any  of  theae  proposals  achieves 
\^M  it  wiU  be  the  ttrst  time  In  our  hls- 
S^T^kt  the  Bill  of  Rights  has  been  amend- 
S  It  1«  therefore  of  vital  importance  that 
ri  issues  be  carefully  considered  and  that 
In  Tlewpolnta  be  heard  before  this  "first  ex- 
periment with  our  liberties."  to  use  Madison's 
JlTld  phrase,  is  taken. 

The  case  for  these  proposed  amendments 
Mts  on  an  edifice  of  false  concepts — about 
ITiglon  about  American  history,  about 
lound  educational  pracUces.  about  what  hap- 
oeoB  in  the  classroom  and  even  about  what 
SeSupreme  Court  has  actually  held.  Surely. 
«i  amendment  to  the  basic  law  that  has  suc- 
esMf ully  guaranteed  our  democratic  freedoms 
for  almost  two  centuries  should  not  be  rushed 
tHrough  on  the  basis  of  misconceptions  and 
false  charges.  Accordingly.  I  propose  to  pre- 
lent  In  thU  statement  five  prevalent  fictions 
i«gardlng  public  school  Bible  reading  and 
^yer  recitation,  together  with  the  facU  re- 
garding each  fiction. 

nCTION      1 

Public    school    Bible    reading    and    prayer 
recitation  have  been  going  on  for  150  years 
without    objection.       Opposition     to    these 
practices    Is    a   recent    occurrence. 
rACT 


Strong  and  consistent  efforts  to  ellmlnat* 
devotional  Bible  reading  in  the  public 
ichoola  have  been  carried  on  for  practically 
as  long  aa  there  have  been  public  schooU  in 
which  devotional  Bible  reading  was  con- 
ducted Formal  opposition  to  the  practice 
can  be  traced  at  least  to  the  year  1840,  when 
the  Fourth  Provincial  CouncU  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  held  in  Baltimore. 
This  conference,  attended  by  1  archbishop 
and  12  bishops,  Issued  a  number  of  decrees, 
one  of  which  directed  aU  Roman  Catholic 
priests  to  use  their  Influence  against  the 
introduction  of  Bible  reading  and  prayer  rec- 
itation in  the  public  schools. 

In  1863,  the  Plrst  Plenary  Council  of  the 
Catholic  Church  decreed  that  the  enact- 
menU  of  the  provincial  councU  were  obliga- 
tory for  all  dioceses  in  the  United  States. 
Thus  It  became  the  official  and  mandatory 
policy  of  the  Catholic  Church  throughout 
the  United  States  to  oppose  devotional  Bible 
reading  and  prayer  recitation  in  the  public 
schools. 

Within  the  Catholic  Church  there  was  per- 
haps no  more  it&lwart  opponent  of  these 
pracUces  than  ArchbUhop  John  Hughes,  of 
New  York.  Throughout  the  ISWs  and  ISSO's 
he  fought  strenuously  against  aU  religious 
practices  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
City  Asserting  that  the  public  schools  were 
attended  by  chUdren  of  all  faiths,  he  claimod 
that  the  use  of  any  parUcular  version  of  the 
Bible  Tlolated  the  conscience  and  rights  of 
children  btlonglng  to  a  faith  that  did  not 
accept  that  version. 

In  18M.  a  J9*n  after  the  Plrst  Plenary 
CouncU  of  the  CathoUc  Church  Issued  its 
decrees,  the  fli»t  case  on  Bible  reading 
reached  a  State  supreme  court,  Donahoe  v. 
Richards.  A  Jecult  priest,  John  Bapet,  was 
engaged  In  missionary  work  among  the  In- 
dians In  Ualne.  Among  the  parishes  he 
served  was  the  town  of  Ellsworth,  near  Ban- 
gor The  school  committee  of  the  town 
adopted  a  regulation  reqiilring  the  children 
to  read  the  King  James  Bible.  Father  Bapet 
advised  his  parishioners  to  defy  the  com- 
mittee and  bring  suit  to  declare  the  regu- 
lation unconstitutional.  Acting  on  his  urg- 
ing the  father  at  Bridget  Donahoe  directed 
his'  daughter  to  refuse  to  read  from  the 
Protestant  Bible  as  directed  by  her  teacher. 
When  the  rebeUlous  Bridget  was  expelled, 
her  father  Brought  suit  to  compel  reinstate- 
ment. 


Father  Bi^jst's  action  became  known  to 
the  residents  of  the  town,  wlio  indignantly 
called  a  town  meeting  at  which  a  resolution 
was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  If  Fathw 
Bapet  ever  entered  Ellsworth  again  he  would 
be  tarred  and  feathered  and  ridden  out  of 
town  on  a  rail.  A  few  months  later  he  re- 
turned to  Ellsworth.  WhUe  he  was  hearing 
confession  one  Saturday  night,  a  mob  broke 
Into  his  house,  dragged  him  out,  tore  off  his 
clothing,  tarred  and  feathered  him  and, 
aftCT  2  hours  of  cruel  treatment,  flnaUy 
released  him.  Although  the  ringleaders 
were  known  and  the  grand  Jury  was  in  ses- 
sion, no  one  was  indicted  or  even  arrested  In 
connection  with  the  incident. 

When  the  case  of  Donahoe  v.  Richards 
finally  reached  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine, 
that  court  declared  blandly  that  the  law  re- 
gards "the  Pagan  and  the  Mormon,  the 
Brahmin  and  the  Jew,  the  Swedenborglan 
and  the  Buddhist,  the  Catholic  and  the 
Quaker,  as  all  possessing  equal  rights,"  and 
since  all  could  be  compelled  to  read  from 
the  (Protestant)  Bible  the  rights  of  none 
were  violated. 

Five  years  later.  In  1859,  a  Massachusetts 
court  was  faced  with  a  problem  arising  from 
the  stubborn  rebellion  of  another  Catholic 
child.  Tom  Wall  was  an  11 -year-old  pupil 
In  a  Boston  public  school  where  the  Bible 
was  read  and  the  Ten  Commandments  re- 
cited weekly.  The  court  records  show  that 
Tom's  father  "had  told  him  for  his  life  not 
to  say  them  [the  Commandments]  and  that 
on  Sunday  the  priest  while  addressing  900 
children  at  church,  of  whom  Wall  was  one, 
told  them  not  to  be  cowards  to  their  re- 
ligion and  to  read  or  repeat  the  Command- 
ments in  school,  and  that  if  they  did^  he 
would  read  their  names  frc«n  the  altar." 

The  next  day  Tom  Wall  came  to  school, 
"with  the  determination  not  to  read  or  re- 
peat" the  Commandments.     (For  this.  It  ap- 
pears, he  later  received  a  blessed  medal  from 
the  priest.)     Moreover,  some  60  other  Cath- 
olic children  likewise  announced  that  they 
would  not  repeat  the  Commandments.    Here 
was  rebellion   on   a  large  scale,   and  it  was 
clear  to  the  teacher  that  Tom  Wall  was  the 
ringleader.    With  the  approval  of  the  princi- 
pal,  the   teacher   urged  TcMn  to   obey,   "but 
Wall,    etIU    refusing,    was    punished    with    a 
rattan  stick,  some  3  feet  in  length  and  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  by  whipping  upon  his 
hand     From  the  time  the  punishment  com- 
menced to  the  time  when  it  ended,  repeated 
inquiries  were  made  of  Wall  if  he  would  com- 
ply   with    the    requirements    of    the    school. 
Some  30  minutes*  time  was  occupied  In  the 
whole,"  but  the  conclusion  was  obvious  from 
the  beginning.     Eleven-year-old  Tom  Wall 
could    hardly   hold    out   forever    against   the 
majesty    and   power   of   the   Commonwealth 
of     Massachusetts.      After    80    minutes    of 
chastisement  "Wall  submitted  to  the  require- 
ment of  the  school,"  and  the  "master  ceased 
to  punish." 

Donahoe  v.  Richards  and  the  case  of  Tom 
Wall  Involved  Instances  where  the  Catholics' 
grievance  was  that  their  chUdren  were  com- 
peUed  to  participate  actively  in  reading  from 
the  Protestant  Bible.  There  were  many  other 
Instances  of  this.  About  the  same  time  that 
Tom  Wall  was  flogged  for  his  rebellious  re- 
fusal to  participate  in  reading  frcwn  the  Bible, 
some  100  other  Catholic  children  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  Boston  public  schools  for  the 
same  reason.  In  Indiana  In  the  ISSO's  a 
Catholic  girl  who  refused  to  read  a  chapter 
frcMn  the  Protestant  Bible  as  required,  re- 
cited "Maud  MUler"  instead.  Here  again 
was  rebeUlon,  but  this  time  the  rod  waa 
spared;  instead  the  child  was  kept  after 
school  day  after  day  In  an  attempt  to  Ixeak 
her  stublxjm  will.  Apparently,  only  physical 
force  Is  adequate  to  break  reilgloua  con- 
science, for  unUke  Tom  Wall,  the  Indiana 
girl  never  did  yield. 

These  were  but  the  earUest  instances  In 
which  parents  protested  against  rcgulationa 


compelling  their  children  to  participate  ac- 
tively In  devotional  observances  In  the  pub- 
Uo  schools.  E>own  through  our  country's 
history,  members  of  various  religious 
faltiifl — and  members  of  none — ^have  chal- 
lenged such  infringements  on  the  religious 
freedMn  of  their  children  by  protesting  and 
challenging  the  requirement  to  pray  and 
read  from  holy  books  in  the  schoolroom. 
Thus  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
which  the  proposed  amendments  would  nul- 
lify, are  the  culmination  of  a  long  historic 
process  and,  in  a  sense,  a  new  departure. 
ncnoN  2 


There  Is  only  one  Bible  and  all  prayers  are 
addressed  to  the  same  God.  Therefore,  it 
makes  no  difference  which  version  of  the 
Bible  or  what  form  of  prayer  Is  \iBed  in  the 
public  schools. 

FACT 

No  controversy  In  human  history  has 
caused  more  persecution,  oppression,  and 
bloodshed  than  the  question  of  what  U  the 
true  word  of  God  and  which  is  the  correct 
way  to  worship  Him.  The  victims  of  the 
Inquisition  were  persons  who  revered  the 
same  Bible  and  worshipped  the  same  God 
as  the  Inquisitors;  they  suffwed  only  be- 
cause they  worshipped  in  a  different  way. 

Blood  has  been  shed  on  this  question  in 
the  United  States  as  well.  In  the  IBSO's, 
Philadelphia  was  the  scene  of  rioting  over 
the  question  whether  the  Protestant  or 
Catholic  version  of  the  Bible  should  be  read 
in  the  schools.  Before  It  was  over,  lives  had 
i>een  lost  and  churches  had  been  burned  to 
the  g^o\ind. 

The  Canon  law  of  the  Catholic  Church  for- 
bids the  faithful  to  read  frc«n  a  non-CathoUc 
version  of  the  Bible.  The  many  suits 
brought  over  the  years  by  Catholics  to  halt 
Bible  reading  In  the  public  schools  show  that 
CathoUcs  have  taken  this  law  seriously.  To 
the  Jew,  the  New  Testament  Is  as  unaccept- 
able as  the  King  James  version  is  to  the 
Catholic. 

What  is  true  of  Bible  reading  te  equally 
true  of  prayer  in  the  public  schools.  ChU- 
dren pray  in  different  ways.  Some  pray  with 
head  bowed  and  some  with  hands  clasped. 
Christians  pray  with  their  heads  uncovered; 
Orthodox  Jews  with  their  heads  covered. 
Some  pray  on  their  knees  and  some  upright. 
Some  cross  themselves  as  they  pray;  others 
do  not.  Some  pray  audibly  and  some  sUent- 
ly.  To  some,  such  as  the  Quakers,  all  forms 
ol  public  prayer  are  objectionable. 

It  has  been  the  tragedy  of  history  that 
these  differences  In  Bible  and  prayer  have 
divided  adults  into  hostUe  and  rival  camps. 
It  woiUd  be  doubly  tragic  If  these  divislonB 
were  to  t>e  visited  uix)n  the  public  schools, 
wtiich  in  our  Republic  should  unite  chUdren 
rather  tiian  divide  them. 

ncnoN  s 
If  a  child  has  the  right  to  be  excused  from 
participating  In  Bible  reading  or  prayer  reci- 
tation, there  can  be  no  vaUd  objection  to  the 
practice. 

TACT 

This  is  the  delxislon  of  voluntariness.  It 
is  belled  by  history  and  recognized  as  a 
flctlon  by  oounUess  eduoatOTs  and  other  per- 
sons who  know  how  chUdren  UUnk  and  act. 
In  pcuilcular,  the  flctlon  of  voluntary  action 
by  schoolchildren  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Gathoilc  community  which  has  repeatedly 
brought  court  suits  to  compel  discontinuance 
of  Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools  even 
where  Catholic  children  were  given  the  op- 
tion of  reading  from  their  own  version. 

Such  a  suit  arose  out  of  what  became 
known  as  the  Cincinnati  "Bible  war."  Here, 
the  CathoUc  Church  opposed  the  practice 
even  though  chUdren  could  either  be  ex- 
eiised  from  participating  or  could  choose 
their  own  version.  (Catholic  opposition  to 
the  practice  resulted  in  a  charge  by  a 
Protestant   minister   that   the   chxirch   was 
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seeking  to  ralae  the  "black  flag  of  atbelam" 
over  tbe  public  sobooU  of  Clndiuiatl — a 
linking  of  Catholicism  and  atheUm  which 
may  sotind  strange  today  but  was  not  un- 
commoa  tn  earlier  days  o<  our  country's 
history.) 

Cathoiie  oppoattloa  resulted  In  the  ad<H>- 
tlon  by  the  ClnclnnaU  School  Board  of  a 
resolution  bringing  an  end  to  the  practice 
of  Bible  reading.  The  oonstl  tut  tonality  of 
this  resolution  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio  in  1873  In  the  landmark  case 
of  Board  of  Education  of  Cincinnati  v. 
Minor.  ("United  with  government,"  the 
court  said,  "religion  never  rises  above  the 
merest  despotism;  and  all  history  shows  that 
the  more  widely  and  completely  they  are 
separated,  the  better  it  is  for  both  ") 

Some  80  years  after  the  Cincinnati  Bible 
war.  the  Catholic  Church  authorities  in 
Rutherford,  N.J..  Joined  the  Ux&l  Jewish 
community  In  sponsoring  a  suit  (which  I 
prosecuted  at  the  request  of  both »  to  prevent 
the  distribution  of  the  Oldeon  (Protestant) 
Bibles  In  the  public  schools  of  that  com- 
munity. Here,  too,  no  child  was  compelled 
to  accept  the  Bible,  and  during  the  litigation 
an  offer  of  o*mproRilse  was  made  to  allow 
the  distribution  of  Catholic  and  Jewish  ver- 
sions of  the  Bible  as  well.  The  offer  was  re- 
jected by  both  the  chiu-ch  and  the  Jewish 
community,  and  the  case  went  to  trial,  ulti- 
mately resulting  In  a  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  ruling  the 
practice  of  Oldeon  Bible  distribution  In  the 
public  schools  to  be  unconstitutional. 

The  reason  the  Catholics  sued  to  remove 
the  Bible  from  the  public  schools  even  where 
their  children  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  non- 
partlclpatlon  was  that  they  recognized  that 
this  privilege  did  not  In  reality  Rive  the 
children  freedom  of  choice  and  that  the 
claim  that  participation  was  voluntary  was 
fictional.  This  argument  won  acceptance 
by  a  number  of  State  supreme  courts.  As 
early  as  1890.  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wis- 
consin accepted  this  claim  in  the  following 
language: 

"When  •  •  •  a  small  minority  of  the  pu- 
pils In  the  public  school  la  excluded,  for 
any  cause,  from  a  stated  school  exercise,  par- 
ticularly when  such  a  cause  Is  apparent 
hostility  to  the  Bible,  which  a  majority  of  the 
other  pupils  have  been  taught  to  revere, 
from  that  moment  the  excluded  pupil  loses 
caste  with  his  fellows,  and  is  liable  to  be 
regarded  with  aversion  and  subjected  to 
reproach  and  Insult.  But  It  is  a  sufficient  ref- 
utation of  the  argument  that  the  practice 
in  question  tends  to  destroy  the  equality  of 
the  pupils  which  the  Constitution  seeks  to 
establish  and  fHDtect,  and  puts  a  portion  of 
them  to  serious  disadvantage  In  many  ways 
with  respect  to  the  others." 

Twenty  years  later.  In  1910.  the  Supreme 
Court  of  nilnols.  rejecting  a  contrary  conclu- 
sion reached  in  Kentucky  and  Kansas,  again 
stressed  the  isolation  and  hostility  faced  by 
Catholic  children  who  are  nominally  ac- 
corded the  prlvllec;e  of  not  participating  In 
Bible  readlne;  and  prayer  recitation  in  the 
public  schools.     The  court  said: 

"The  Kentucky  and  Kansas  decLslons  seem 
to  consider  the  fact  that  the  children  of  the 
complainants  were  not  compelled  to  Join  In 
the  exercises  as  affecting  the  question  in 
some  way.  That  suggestion  seems  to  us  to 
concede  the  position  of  the  plaintiffs  In  error. 
The  exclusion  of  a  pupil  from  this  part  of 
the  school  exercises  In  which  the  rest  of  the 
school  Joins.  sep«u-ates  him  from  his  fellows, 
puts  him  in  a  class  by  himself,  deprives 
him  of  his  equality  with  the  other  jjupUs, 
subjects  him  to  a  religious  stigma  and  places 
him  at  a  disadvantage  In  the  school,  which 
the  law  never  contemplated  All  this  is 
because  of  his  religious  belief.  If  the  Instruc- 
tion or  exercise  Is  such  that  certain  of  the 
pupils  must  be  ezciued  from  it  because  It 
U  hostile  to  their  or  their  parents"  religious 


belief,  then  sxich  Instructlcw  or  exercise  is 
Mctarlan  and  forbidden  by  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

The  truth  of  history  and  of  educational  re- 
alities was  well  sununarlaed  by  Justice  Frank- 
furter In  the  McColluxn  case,  when  be  said: 

"That  a  child  Is  offered  an  alternative  may 
reduce  the  constraint;  It  doe*  not  eliminate 
the  operation  of  Influence  by  the  school  in 
matters  sacred  to  the  conscience  and  outside 
the  school's  domain.  The  law  of  Imitation 
operates,  and  nonconformity  Lb  not  an  out- 
standing characteristic  of  children.  The  re- 
sult Is  an  obvious  pressure  upon  children 
to  attend." 

These  were  the  arguments  asserted  by  the 
Catholic  Church  and  Catholic  pmrents  in 
State  after  State  and  community  after  com- 
munity. In  some  States  the  Catholic  ob- 
jectors to  Bible  reading  and  prayer  recitation 
were  successful  In  the  State  courts.  In 
others,  they  were  not.  But  even  where  they 
lost  in  the  courts,  their  perseverance  and 
courage  resulted  ultimately  in  the  elimina- 
tion or  at  least  modlflcatlon  of  many  of  the 
prevalent  religious  practices. 

The  reason  for  this  success  was  that  the 
American  people  recognized  the  Justice  of 
the  Catholic  cause.  And  out  of  this  slow  and 
painful  process  came  the  nonsectarlan 
American  public  educational  system. 
ncnoN  4 

« 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  the 
past,  today  only  atheists  and  secularists  op- 
pose the  Becker  amendment.  Some  sup- 
porters of  these  amendments  are  reported  in 
the  press  to  have  charged  that  the  opponents 
of  the  measures  are  "unpatriotic."  constitute 
a  "fraternity  of  cynics."  are  "atheists  and 
•unbelievers."  and  are  parties  to  a  "conspiracy 
to  make  the  Natlcoi  Godless." 


TACT 


On  this  point.  I  want  to  say  first  that 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  aspects  of  the 
current  drive  for  the  Becker  amendment  has 
been  this  campaign  of  defamation  which 
some  of  the  proponents  of  the  proposal  have 
launched  against  its  opponents.  It  is  doubly 
unfortunate  that  this  action  Is  taken  in  the 
name  of  God  and  His  Holy  Bible,  one  of  the 
main  commandments  of  which  Is  that  "Thou 
Shalt  not  bear  false  witness." 

What  is  the  reality  as  against  this  Action? 
Here  is  a  listing  of  but  some  of  the  many 
religious  denominations  that  have  upheld 
the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  and  oppose 
the  Becker  amendment: 

National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
Early  in  February  1964.  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  conducted  lt.s  first  4-day  Na- 
tional   Conference    on    Chiirch    and     State. 
Some  400  delegates  from  every  major  Protee- 
tant  denomination  in  the  country  a-ssembled 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  participate  In  the  con- 
ference.   On  the  concluding  day  the  confer- 
ence adopted  a  resolution  expressing  its  "ac- 
ceptance    and     support"     of     the     Supreme 
Court's    decisions    banning    State-»p>onsored 
Bible  reading  and  prayer  recitation  In   the 
public  schools.     An  amendment  by  a  dele- 
gate   to  strike   out    the   word    "support."   so 
that  the  national  council  would  not  approve 
and  support  the  decisions  but  merely  accept 
them,   was  overwhelmingly  defeated.      (The 
committee    which    reported    the    resolution 
said    in    part:    "We    believe    that   Christians 
should  welcome  the  decisions.   •   •   •    [They] 
are  consistent  with  our  concern  for  the  re- 
ligious liberty  of  all  men  a«d  our  unwilling- 
ness to  coerce  In  any  way  a  person's  response 
in  faith  to  the  gift  or  God's  grace  in  Jesus 
Christ.")      Earlier,  the  general  bc«rd  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  had  asserted 
that  "neither  true  religion  nor  good  educa- 
tion is  dependent  upon  the  devotional  use  of 
the  Bible  In  the  public  school  program."     Is 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  part  of  the 
"conspiracy  to  make  the  nation  Godless?" 


Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  r7««- 
State*  "WMB 

In  a  statement  approved  by  the  Bt>n.^i 
body  c€  the  Protertant  ^Loo^f^^ 
Presiding  Bishop  Arthur  Uch^^^"^ 
pressed  his  support  of  the  Supreme  C^J?; 
ruling  and  declared  that  It  was  n<H  1^,^ 
to  religion  but  that  it  reflected  "the  Co^ 
sense  of  responslblUty  to  assure  freedom^ 
equaUty  for  all  groups  of  believers  a^n^ff 
believer."  Is  the  Protestant  Kpu<SSl 
Church  "unpatriotic?"  k«wj|»i 

Lutheran  Church  in  America 
Dr.  Franklin  Cla^-k  Fry,  head  of  the  chureh 
as  well  as  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federaa««f 
stated  that  public  school  recitation  of  tt^ 
Lords  Prayer  "debased"  It  and  that  pn^ 
school  reading  of  the  Bible  was  of  "dubloSr 
worth  as  a  religious  or  educational  exT>er1 
ence.  Is  the  Lutheran  church  a  membi*  or 
the  "fraternity  of  atheists?" 

United  Presbyterian  Church 
The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  church 
and  former  president  of  the  National  Coun 
ell   of   Churches.   Dr.   Eugene   Carson  Blake. 
Issued  a  statement  JolnUy  with  the  modcr 
ator    (chairman)    of    the    church   expresiinr 
support  for  the  Supreme  Court  decUlon  and 
underscoring  their  flrm  belief  "that  rellflous 
Instruction  Is  the  sacred  responsibility  of  ths 
family  and  the  churches."    Are  Presbrterians 
cynics? 

The  Baptist  Churches 
Dr.  E.  Emanuel  Carson,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public 
Affairs  (representing  more  than  17  million 
Baptists)  stated  the  committee's  opposition 
to  the  use  of  the  Bible  for  devotional  pur- 
poses In  the  public  schools  as  well  as  public 
school  sponsored  prayers.  Are  the  Baptists 
unbelievers? 

Methodist  Church 
Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord,  of  Washington, 
DC:    "Unless  Bible   reading  and  prayer  are 
performed  in  an  atmosphere  of  religious  ds- 
voUon  often  not  possible  in  the  public  school, 
the  very  act  may  be  profaned  and  secularized 
to  the  detriment  of  the  pupils." 
Catholic  opposition  to  the  Backer  amendment 
Catholic    Telegraph    (ClnclnnaU) :    "Dont 
tamper :  in  our  view,  it  will  be  less  confusing 
and  safer  to  leave  the  country's  basic  dec- 
laration   about    religion    untouched  •  •  •. 
The  two  clauses  about  religion,  one  fortatd- 
dlng  the  establishment  of  an  offlclal  Amerlesa 
religion  and  the  other  guaranteeing  ths  in- 
violability   of   religious    freedom,    admirably 
express     traditional     American     convictions 
There  will  always  be  some  disagreement  o?er 
the  precise  meaning  of  these  Idas,  but  If  m 
must    rely    on    amendments    to    apply   thsss 
Ideas    to    particular   situations,   the    amend- 
ments could  become  endless,  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  would  become  a  confusing  patchwork 
of  words." 

Catholic  Universe  Bulletin  (Cleveland) 
(after  referring  to  Pope  John^  and  Cardinal 
Rlter's  declarations  for  freedom  of  con- 
science |  :  "It  will  seem  Impossible  to  sqture 
with  such  principles  a  school  prayer  amend- 
ment to  the  ConsUtuUon  which  would  legal- 
ize religious  exercises  which  are  InlUated. 
sponsored,  or  directed  by  public  school  au- 
thorities." (This  editorial  was  reprinted  In 
the  Catholic  Chronicle  of  Toledo  )  Amer- 
ica (national  Jesuit  weekly) ;  "The  weightier 
reason  for  questioning  the  wisdom  of  this 
move  is  that.  If  It  should  succeed,  it  would 
only  shake  the  faith  of  the  American  people 
In  the  firmness  of  our  most  basic  civil  lib- 
erty, freedom  of  reUglon.  •  •  •  The  flnt 
amendment's  religion  clauses  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  unamendable." 

Catholic      World:       "Campaigns  •   •   •  to 
change  the  Constitution  are  deplorable." 

Catholic     Herald     Cltlsen      (Milwaukee) : 
"Christians — Catholics     and     Protestants — 
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-oold  properly  be  disturbed  If  their  chll- 
^f0i  in  public  schools  were  expected  to  be 
^wient  for  the  saying  of  a  Mohammedan  or 
•oddhiBt  prayer.  Catholics  and  other  citl- 
aiifl  have  objected  to  the  public  school  sys- 
IBD  being  used  as  an  auxiliary  to  Protestant- 
Mn  The  pressnt  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  makes  the  point  more  clear:  Tax-sup- 
ported educaUonal  systems  are  not  to  be 
Qied  to  promote  a  specific  dencKninatlonal 

religion." 

Jewish  oppositwn 

The  Synagogue  Council  of  America,  rep- 
fssentlng  all  branches  of  American  Judaism, 
tswrted  support  of  the  Supreme  Court's  rxil- 
ing,  declaring  that  the  home,  the  church,  and 
the  synagogue  have  the  prime  responsibility 
for  religious  training  and  that  prayers, 
Bible  reading,  and  sectarian  practices  do  not 
iMlong  In  public  schools.  The  American 
concept  of  church -state  separation,  the 
itatement  said,  "has  not  led  to  the  separa- 
tion of  Amerlcems  from  God  but  has  led  to  a 
genuine  demonstration  of  our  people  in  a 
more  lasting  union  of  America  under  God." 

FICTTION    5 

The  Supreme  Court  has  forbidden  the  men- 
tion of  God.  or  the  Bible  or  religion  in  the 
public  schools.  Only  the  Becker  amendment 
can  restore  God  to  public  life. 

TACT 

The  most  effective  way  of  disproving  this 
fiction  is  to  look  at  the  Ooutrt's  decisions 
and  see  what  the  Court  Itself  has  said. 

In  the  Engel  decision  the  Court's  opinion 
states: 

"There  is  of  course  nothing  In  the  decision 
reached  here  that  is  inconsistent  with  the 
fact  that  schoolchildren  and  others  are 
officially  encouraged  to  express  love  for  our 
country  by  reciting  historical  documents 
such  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  contain  references  to  the  Deity  or  by 
singing  officially  espoused  anthems  which  In- 
clude the  composer's  professions  of  faith  in 
a  Supreme  Being,  or  with  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  manifestations  In  our  public  life 
of  belief  In  God.  Such  patriotic  or  cere- 
monial occasions  bear  no  true  resemblance 
to  the  unquestioned  religious  exercise  that 
the  State  of  New  York  has  sponsored  In  this 
instance." 

In  the  Schempp -Murray  case,  the  Court 
said:  / 

••ltr\»  Insisted  that  unless  these  religious 
exercises  are  permitted  a  'religion  of  secu- 
larism' Is  established  In  the  schools.  We 
agree  of  course  that  the  State  may  not  es- 
tablish a  'religion  of  secularism'  in  the  sense 
of  affirmatively  opposing  or  showing  hostil- 
ity to  religion,  thus  'preferring  those  who  be- 
lieve in  no  religion  over  those  who  do  be- 
lieve' {Zorach  V.  Clauson,  supra,  at  314) .  We 
do  not  agree,  however,  that  this  decision  In 
any  sense  has  that  effect.  In  addition.  It 
might  well  be  said  that  one's  education  is 
not  complete  without  a  study  of  compara- 
tive religion  or  the  history  of  religrion  and 
Its  relationship  to  the  advancement  of  civil- 
ization. It  certainly  may  be  said  that  the 
Bible  is  worthy  of  study  for  Its  literary  and 
historic  qualities.  Nothing  we  have  said 
here  indicates  that  such  stndy  of  the  Bible 
or  of  religion,  when  presented  objectively  as 
part  of  a  secular  program  of  education,  may 
not  be  effected  consistent  with  the  first 
amendment.  But  the  exercises  here  do  not 
fall  Into  those  categories.  They  are  religious 
exercises,  required  by  the  States  in  viola- 
tion of  the  command  of  the  first  amendment 
that  the  Government  maintain  strict  neu- 
trality, neither  aiding  nor  opposing  religion." 

CONCLUSION 

The  first  amendment  is  based  on  the  prem- 
ise that  the  separation  of  chinrch  and  state 
is  best  for  the  church  and  best  for  the  state 
and  secures  freedom  for  both.  For  a  century 
and  three-quarters  this  assumption  has 
proved  valid.     Religion  today  enjoys  In  the 


United  States  the  highest  degree  of  eetsem, 
reverence,  and  Influence  anywhere  in  the 
world.  It  was  the  first  amendment  which 
brought   this    about. 

The  author  of  that  aznendmsnt,  James 
Madison,  placed  himself  firmly  in  opposition 
to  any  Impairment  of  Its  basic  principles, 
IK>  matter  how  slight,  "because,"  he  said,  "it 
Is  proper  to  take  alarm  at  the  first  experi- 
ment on  our  liberties.  We  hold  this  prudent 
Jealousy  to  be  the  first  duty  of  citizens, 
and  one  of  (the)  noblest  characteristics  of 
the  late  Revolution." 

Retaining  this  "prudent  Jealousy,"  the 
American  people  have  treated  the  Bill  of 
Rights  as  unamendable.  They  have  viewed 
It  as  a  declaration  of  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Government  that  must  remain  in- 
violate If  our  country  Is  to  remain  free. 

By  rejecting  the  proposed  amendments 
that  are  the  subject  of  this  hearing,  this 
committee  wUl  protect  from  challenge  the 
basic  liberties  that  promise  freedom  for  all 
Americans. 


Hawaii  the  Melting  Pot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SPARK  M.  BIATSUNAGA 

or  rawah 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23, 1964 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ha- 
waii has  long  enjoyed  a  reputation  for 
l)eiiig  the  melting  pot  of  the  Pacific  by 
demonstrating  to  the  world  that  peoples 
of  different  races  and  cultuires  can  live  in 
harmony.  As  a  resvdt  of  this  accultura- 
tion, a  new  "race"  is  burgeoning  by  the 
intermarriage  of  persons  of  different 
racial  backgrounds. 

An  article  written  by  Max  Prankel  and 
printed  in  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  on 
Wediiesday,  June  10,  1964,  describes  this 
phenomenon. 

It  reads  as  follows: 
Isi-KS  Neab  Racial  Utopu,  Sats  New  York 

Tncxs  Writek 
("Hawaii  Developing  Into  Racial  Utopia," 
said  the  headline  of  the  foUowlng  story, 
carried  on  page  1  of  Sunday's  New  Tork 
Times.  The  author,  who  covers  foreign  af- 
fairs for  the  Times,  came  to  Honolulu  to 
cover  the  "Btmmilt  conference"  on  south- 
east Asia) 

(By  Max  Frankel) 

Honolulu. — ^Haoles  have  become  the 
largest  ethnic  group  in  Hawaii.  Mcffe  of 
them  are  streaming  In  every  day  but  no  one 
seems  to  mind. 

Haoles.  or  strangers,  is  the  term  applied  to 
Caucasians — p\ire  white,  at  least  when  they 
arrive. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  tries  to  dis- 
courage their  migration  from  the  mainland 
because  too  many  think  that  everything  here 
is  beaches  and  green.  But  the  persistent 
ones  come  anyway,  bringing  prcrfesslonal  and 
other  employable  skills. 

No  one  In  these  islands  of  Asian  and 
American  minorities  objects  on  racial 
grounds.  Some  were  worried  for  a  time  that 
the  migrants  would  bring  racist  attitudes 
from  the  mainland  and  spoil  what  Is  rapidly 
becoming  one  of  happiest  interracial  societies 
In  the  world. 

The  Islanders,  however,  are  confident  that 
Hawaii  will  change  the  haoles  before  they  can 
change  Hawaii. 

S\intans  at  first  and  then  love  (aloha)  and 
marriage  soon  deprive  everyone  here  of  his 
imagined  racial  ptirttles.  The  white  popu- 
lation  of  Hawaii    Is   increasing   Just  as  the 


social  and  economic  dominance  of  whites 
is  diminishing. 

In  any  case,  the  slight  white  predominance 
Is  only  the  skimpiest  sort  of  statistical 
triumph.  The  islanders  are  becoming  so 
Interbred  and  mixed  that  the  ethnic  popu- 
lation figures  suggest  but  no  longer  describe 
the  situation. 

Prof.  Andrew  W.  Llnd,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii,  the  foremost  sociologist 
here,  predicts  that  within  a  generation  all 
racial  and  ethnic  statistical  categories  will 
be  useless. 

Nearly  half  of  all  marriages  in  Hawaii  now 
mix  ethnic  bloods.  Joining  whites,  Japanese, 
Chinese,  Filipinos,  and  the  already  mixed 
Hawallans  to  each  other  or  involving  at  least 
one  mate  of  mixed  ancestry. 

INmUCARBIAGE  RATS  RISING 

The  aboriginal  Polynesian  Hawallans 
yielded  themselves  freely  to  past  waves  of 
haoles,  setting  an  Infectious  example.  Only 
a  few  thousand  pure  Hawallans  remain.  Fif- 
teen percent  of  the  total  population  of  650,- 
000  is  still  classified  as  part-Hawaiian— 
other  nonwhlte — In  the  census  books. 

Six  p>ercent  of  the  population  is  Chinese, 
but  4  of  every  10  now  marrlee  "out." 

The  Japanese,  untU  recently  the  largest 
group  with  82  percent  as  well  as  the  most 
closely  knit,  are  also  beginning  to  lose  their 
identity.  One  of  every  four  Japanese  women 
now  marries  across  ethnic  lines,  half  of  them 
to  Caucasians. 

Fewer  than  1  percent  of  the  islands'  resi- 
dents are  Negro,  although  some  descendants 
of  the  earliest  Negro  setUers  are  among  the 
most  influential  families.  About  35  percent 
of  the  population  U  pure  white,  about  half 
being  famUies  temporarily  stationed  here  on 
military  duty. 

The  effect  of  all  this  has  been  startling. 
especially  In  the  last  decade  of  economic 
expanslon.statehoodand  Jet  travel.  As  Prof . 
Doviglaa  S.  YamamvuTi  also  a  sociologist,  puts 
It:  Hawallans  are  more  and  more  living  up  to 
the  pretense  of  nondiscrimination  that  has 
long  been  the  vogue. 

Until  10  years  ago,  economic  and  social 
standing  stUl  tended  to  oohiclde  with  ethnic 
lines,  ths  whites  at  the  top  and  the  other 
groups  arrayed  roughly  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  brought  here  to  work  on  the  sugar 
and  pineapple  plantations. 

But  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  Immi- 
grants have  now  fought  their  way  to  the  top 
of  every  field  and  status.  Wealth,  power, 
emplycMnent,  housing,  schooling,  and  other 
(^portunltlee  can  no  longer  be  measured  In 
ethnic  terms. 

During  World  War  n  many  Hawaiian  ori- 
entals got  their  first  glimpse  of  white  men 
doing  menial  Jobs.  Today  they  laugh  about 
this  discovery. 

STAR-BULLrriN    STORT 

As  Toml  Knaefler  related  in  a  typical  fam- 
ily account  In  the  Star-Bulletin  last  week, 
the  Japanese-American  son  of  a  canecutter, 
himself  a  member  of  the  State  legislature, 
worries  most  about  the  easy  life  of  his  son, 
a  high  school  senior  who  drives  the  family's 
third  car. 

The  Governor  of  Hawaii  Is  Caucasian.  The 
chief  Justice  of  the  supreme  court,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  senate  and  the  president  of  the 
bar  association  are  of  Japanese  ancestry. 
The  speaker  of  the  house  comes  from  a  line 
of  Portuguese  ( whose  ancestors  were  laborers 
and  thus  usually  distinguished  here  from 
other  whites),  and  the  executive  officers  of 
the  four  counties  of  the  State  possess  Chi- 
nese, Hawaiian,  Negro,  Caucasian,  and  Indian 
blood  m  various  proportions. 

The  multiracial  guest  lists  for  important 
parties  at  white  military  Installations  are 
among  the  best  indications  that  other  group>s 
are  breaking  down  the  last  barriers. 

There  are  still  a  few  areas  where  housing  is 
restricted,  especially  to  Negroes.  Some  so- 
cial clubs  remain  frankly  ethnic,  and  in  their 
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private  remarlu,  Bawalians  atlU  reveal  racial 
resentmenta  often  agaiiXBt  the  large  and 
visibly  energetic  and  succeBsful  group  of 
Japaneae- Americans. 

But  tlie  preacber  of  racism  who  ventures 
a  public  lecture  Is  pitied  and  ridiculed  from 
all  Bides. 

One  of  the  major  Issues  tn  the  local  chap- 
ter of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement at  Colored  People  is  whether 
Hawaii    needs   such   a   group. 

The  State's  fair  employment  law  Is  so  rigid 
that  it  forbids  most  help-wanted  ads  from 
mentioning  sex  as  well  as  race. 

AMSRICAN    C-ULTURS 

Although  bloodlines  are  being  rapidly 
mixed,  the  hoet  culture  Is  decisively  Ameri- 
can. Children  learn  American,  not  Hawaiian, 
history  and  the  universal  aspiration  is  far  the 
culture  of  the  mainland 

Professor  Yamamura  has  found,  however, 
that  the  new  confidence  of  nonwhltes  Is  be- 
ginning to  revive  Interest  and  pride  In  na- 
tional heritage  and  custom.  Island  young- 
sters studying  at  mainland  colleges  write 
home  for  Information  about  their  ancestors 
and  antecedent  cultures  In  a  spirit  of  dis- 
covery. 

The  proteasor  has  discovered  stlU  another 
sign  of  leveling — the  divorce  rates  of  mixed 
and  unmixed  mari-lages  are  becoming  alike. 

IJDtil  a  few  yean  ago  mixed  marriages 
fared  poorly,  especially  those  of  white  women 
and  nonwhlte  men,  but  the  rate  Is  leveling 
at  the  national  average  of  25  to  30  percent, 
while  the  previously  lowest  divorce  rate  of 
unmixed  orientals  Is  mounting  to  that 
average. 

The  group  known  ethnically  as  Hawaiian 
and  which  did  much  to  foster  equality  and 
Intermarriage  here  has  had  the  most  dlfllcult 
time  bringing  Itself  up  the  economic  and 
social  ladder. 

A  major  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  Its  most  successful 
yovmg  members  have  left  the  Islands  and 
Joined  the  115,000  Islanders  living  on  the 
mainland. 

Liilce  many  places,  Hawaiian  society  was 
late  In  honoring  Its  own.  Strangers  seemed 
taller  and  brighter  and  mare  talented  than 
even  the  best  luitlves. 

This  problem  Is  the  last  great  hurdle  In 
the  path  toward  real  equality.  Students  of 
the  problem  here  say  that  when  Hawallans 
ccHne  to  feel  at  home  in  Hawaii  they  will 
probably  have  ceased  to  be  Hawallans  and  by 
that  time  everyone  will  have  ceased  to  be 
anyone  except  himself 

At  the  University  of  Hawaii  Negro  actresses 
are  now  used  to  portray  Japanese  mothers 
and  English  dowagers.  A  local  drama  critic 
said  he  would  feel  foolish  to  point  this  out 
In  his  review:  The  audiences  do  not  notice, 
and  the  readers  would  be  annoyed  by  an  ap- 
parent Irrelevancy. 

All  this  suggests  to  him,  a  Caucasian  with 
an  oriental  wife,  that  this  State,  at  least,  has 
moved  a  long  way  toward  Its  blissful  reputa- 
tion. 


PoHtical  Poll— 1776 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF    NKW    ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  23, 1964 

Mr  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
my  knowledge  of  political  history  Is 
faulty,  but  have  we  not  gone  totally  over- 
board recently  on  the  use  of  political 
pollsters?    If  people  in  Oovermuent  and 


political  leaders  are  really  relying  on 
pollsters  for  decisions,  we  are  in  a  fine 
fix. 

The  best  reminder  that  I  have  seen  of 
both  the  political  p<^lster's  fallibility  and 
the  lack  of  wisdom  shown  by  politicians 
who  lean  on  polls  was  Art  Buchwald'a 
column  of  June  18  entitled  "PollUcal 
Poll — 1776."  The  column  satirically  sug- 
gests that  had  the  country's  Pounding 
Fathers  been  obsessed  with  political  polls, 
as  are  many  of  our  current  leaders,  they 
might  have  given  up  the  idea  of  foment- 
ing a  revolution.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement.  I  insert  Art  Buchwald's 
amusing  and  interesting  column  in  the 
Record: 

PoLmCAi,  Poll —  1T76 

Washington. — The  political  pollster  has 
become  such  an  Impwrtant  past  of  the  Amer- 
ican scene  that  it's  hard  to  ImaRlne  how  this 
country  was  ever  able  to  function  without 
him. 

What  would  have  happened,  for  example, 
if  there  were  political  pollaterB  In  the  early 
days  of  this  country? 

This  Is  how  the  results  might  have  turned 
out. 

When  asked  If  they  thought  the  British 
were  doing  a  good  Job  In  administrating 
the  Colonies,  this  la  how  a  cross  section  of 
the  people  responded: 

Percen t 

British  doing  good  Job 63 

Not  doing  good  Job 22 

Don't   know 15 

The  next  question.  "Do  you  think  the 
diunplng  of  tea  In  the  Boston  Harbor  by 
militants  helped  or  hurt  the  taxation  laws 
in  the  New  World? 

Percent 

H\irt  the  cause  of  taxation 79 

Helped  the  cause 13 

Didn't  think  it  would  make  any  difference.    9 

"What  do  you  think  our  Imai^e  Is  in  Eng- 
land after  the  Mlnutemen  attacked  the 
British  at  Lexington  ?" 

Percent 
Mlnutemen  hurt  our  Image  in  England.. .  83 

Gave  British  new  respect  for  colonies 10 

Undecided 7 

"Which  of  these  two  Georges  can  do  more 
for  the  colonies — George  III  or  George  Wash- 
ington?" 

Percent 

George  III 76 

George  Washington 14 

Others 10 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  80  percent 
of  the  people  questioned  had  never  beard 
of  George  Washington  before. 

The  next  question  was.  "Do  you  think  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  It  is  writ- 
ten Is  a  good  document  or  a  bad  one?" 

Percent 

Good   document 12 

Bad  document 14 

No  opinion 84 

A  group  of  those  polled  felt  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  had  been  writ- 
ten by  a  bunch  of  radicals  and  the  publish- 
ing of  It  at  this  time  would  only  bring 
harsher  measiires  from  the  British. 

When  asked  whether  the  best  way  to 
bring  about  reforms  was  through  terrorism 
or  redress  to  the  Crown,  an  overwhelming 
proportion  of  Colonists  felt  appeals  should 
be  made  to  the  King. 

Percent 

Reforms  through  petition 24 

Reforms  through  acts  of  terrorism 8 

Don't   know 86 

The  pollsters  then  asked  what  the  publlo 


thought  was  the  most  crucial  issue  of  the 
time. 


Trade  with  foreign  nations. 

War  with  Indians 

The  independence  issue 


Percent 

65 

20 

15 


The  survey  also  went  Into  the  question 
of  Patrick  Henry. 

•Do  you  think  Patrick  Henry  did  the 
right  thing  In  denianding  liberty  or  death?" 

Percent 
Did  a  foolhardy  thing  and  was  a  trouble- 
maker     53 

Did  a  brave  thing  and  made  his  point 23 

Should  have  gone  through  the  courts...     6 
Don't   know g 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  poll, 
the  militant  Colonials  decided  they  did  not 
have  enough  popular  support  to  foment  a 
revolution  and  gave  up  the  Idea  of  creating 
a  United  States  of  America. 


Beloved  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17.  1994 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  many  of  Amer- 
ica's finest  citizens  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  They  come  from  all 
walks  of  life,  their  personalities  and  oc- 
cupations differ,  but  they  share  a  com- 
mon love  for.  and  devotion  to,  this 
bountiful  country. 

Among  these  outstanding  people  is  a 
prominent  member  of  our  community 
in  Chicago,  Mrs.  Eva  Adele  Goldblatt. 
Mrs.  Goldblatt  Is  the  wife  of  one  of 
Chicago's  most  creative  and  Industrious 
businessmen,  Noel  Goldblatt.  She  is 
the  mother  of  two  children  and  a  truly 
gentle  and  inspiring  person.  I  persuaded 
her  to  share  a  poem  she  wrote  recently 
with  my  colleagues  in  Congress  and  with 
all  Americans  who  would  join  her  In  this 
eloquent  tribute  to  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  Goldblatt's  poem 
follows: 

BKLOVXD    AlCXItlCA 

Beloved  America,  will  your  dreams  be  ful- 
filled? 

Can  you  gently  ease  the  piercing  screams  of 
troubled  modem  man? 

Con  you  love  the  aoth  century?  and  romance 
her  Into  light? 

Blend  her  mighty  dissonances  Into  a  tapestry 
of  right? 

We  wait  and  pray  and  yearn  for  you  to  en- 
fold  us    in    your   arms,    and   whl^jer, 
"Ifs  ail  rlghtr 
And  all  the  while  youYe  saying,  saying — 
"Ifs  you  and  you  and  jrow  I  am.  and  never, 
never  more. 

And  so  I  am  no  more  than  you — the  best  of 

you.  the  all  of  you — 
And  there-ln  lies  the  trutb. 
That  you  and  you  and  you  all  o'er — create 

the  answered  dream. 
That  all  you  are  I  wUl  become,  the  dreams 

you  dream  I  dream. 
I  am  the  mirror  of  your  being,  the  depths, 

each  man  suprefne." 

— ^SvA  Adklk  Goldblatt. 
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Binniiifbain's  Important  Role  in  Space 
A(C  CoBxtruction 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

or    ALABAltA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15.  1964 
Mr  HUDDLESTON  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
hometown  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  proud 
to  be  a  working  partner  In  the  man-on- 
the-moon  Project  Apollo.  Space  age 
projects  being  carried  on  at  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Space  Center  and  the  NASA 
Merrltt  Island  launch  area  depend  on 
many  firms  representing  the  vast  com- 
plex of  industry  located  in  the  Birming- 
ham area  for  construction,  equipment 
and  supplies.  I  submit  herewith  a  very 
interesting  and  informative  article  which 
appeared  in  the  June  1964  issue  of  the 
magazlhe,  Birmingham : 

Birmingham  is  a  partner  at  the  controls  of 
man-on-the-moon  Project  Apollo.         ^^  ^    „ 

Merrltt    Island,    Kla..    "Moonport,    U.S.A.. 
18  as  much  "home"  to  certain   Birmingham 
space  teams  as  Is  the  HuntsvUle  Space  Cen- 

ter  to  other* 

Srace  work  of  the  Xngalls  Iron  Works, 
United  States  Steel's  TCI  and  American 
Bridge  divisions,  Hayes  International,  U.S. 
Pipe  and  their  subcontractors  has  been  little 
publicized  other  than  as  "routine  "  contracts 
but  the  ultimate  completion  of  this  work  win 
soon  cast  another  twinkle  among  the  stars. 
These  companies  are  named  among  major 
members  of  the  full  team  that  will  vault  the 
United  States  Into  outer  space.  Under  su- 
pervision of  the  John  T.  Kennedy  Space  Cen- 
ter and  with  the  Canaveral  District  Corpe 
of  Engineers  as  design  and  oonstrucUon 
agent  for  the  National  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Administration,  these  companies  and 
their  stibcontractors  are  performing  the 
groundwork  from  which  the  space  vehicles 
and  rockets  will  be  launched. 

Birmingham  has  a  large  Investment  in  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  NASA,  where 
$750  mUllon  U  being  funneled  Into  faclllUes 
for  firing  a  manned  rocket  to  the  moon. 

Cape  Kennedy,  operated  as  Station  No.  1 
of  the  Air  Faroe  Eastern  Test  Range,  is  a 
15,000-acre  triangular  spit  of  Island  Jutting 
into  the  AtlanUc. 

Known  as  Cape  Canaveral  In  1950,  the 
site  was  selected  for  testing  of  small  rockets. 
After  relatively  unpubllclzed  development  of 
such  military  missiles  as  the  Redstone,  Atlas, 
Titan,  and  Pershing,  it  sprang  to  world  n<>- 
tlce  with  the  launching  of  the  first  U.S. 
satellite — January,  6  years  ago. 

Emphasis  shifted  from  the  military  to 
peacetime  development  of  rockets.  Under 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  NaUonal 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  mush- 
roomed Into  a  gigantic  agency  with  a  budget 
this  year  of  more  than  $5  billion. 

NASA  Is  the  governmental  agency  entrusted 
with  the  peaceful  exploration  of  space. 
James  E.  Webb  Is  Administrator  of  NASA, 
Dr  Hugh  L  Dryden  Is  Deputy  Administrator, 
and  Dr.  Kurt  H.  Debus  Is  Director  of  the  John 
F  Kennedy  Space  Center,  which  will  handle 
the  myriad  elements  concerning  the  launch 
of  Apollo. 

Contracts  for  space  work  In  building  of 
rockets,  rocket  systems  and  research;  con- 
struction, road  building,  and  all  phases  of 
space  exploraUon  are  scattered  In  plants, 
xmtversltles,  and  laboratories  all  over  the 
United  States. 

More  than  2,000  of  the  Nation's  Industrial 
firms  are  directly  involved  in  UJS.  effort*  to 
place   men  on   the  moon   •    •   •  at  an  esti- 
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mated  cost  of  >30  bUUon.  NASA,  whl<^  has 
10  major  centers  of  lU  own  employing  80,000 
persons  estimates  that  20,000  companies  and 
300  000  people  eventtially  wUl  participate. 

At  present,  we  are  In  the  second  phase ^ 
a  three-phase  man-ln-space  program.  First 
was  the  Project  Mercury.  The  teams  of  sclen- 
tlsU,  technicians.  Industrialists,  and  astro- 
nauts proved  tiiat  man  can  enter  into  orbit 
and  make  successful  reeentry.  To  date  VS^ 
astronauts  have  logged  a  combined  total  or 
53  hours,  56  minutes,  and  8  seconds  in  space^ 
Some  2  000  hours  of  earth  orbit  must  be 
accumulated  before  we  are  ready  to  shoot  to 

the  moon.  . 

Second    phase    of    the    .-^pace    program    is 
Project  Gemini,   named   for   the  third   con- 
stellation of  the  zodiac,  featuring  the  twin 
stars  Castor  and  Pollux.     The  Latin  "genilnl 
means   twins.     The  "Htan   II   boosted,   two- 
man  Gemini  spacecraft  ha^  had  one  launch 
to  date  •    •    •   April  this  year.     The  Gemini 
capsule  weighs  3^.   tons.  2  tons  "^o'-eJ^fJI 
the     Mercury    capsule.     The    next    Gemini 
flight   wUl   be   an    unmanned    ballistic   shot 
from  cape  Kennedy  into  the  South  AtlanUc 
Ocean   to   test  reentry  capability.     The  first 
manned  Gemini  mission  Is  scheduled  for  late 
this  year.     Afterward,  flight  lengths  will  be 
extended    for    periods    up    to   2    "^^ks    ^d 
win  involve  experiments  In  change  of  orbit, 
rendezvous   and   docking   with    oth"   space- 
craft, and  refueling  whUe  in  orbit.     T^^  ex- 
Dcrlence  and  mastery  of  rendezvous,  joining 
Sther  Of  two  vehicles  while  they  hurtle 
around   the  Earth  at   17,500   miles  an   hour, 
wlU^  vital  to  success  of  the  Apollo  lunar 

landlng^^^  phase,  Project  Apollo.  Is  to  be 
the  VS.  attempt  to  place  a  man  on  the JMoon 
F?«ject  Apollo  requires  that  we  send  46  tons 
into  lunar  orbit.  This  massive  tonnage  must 
be  accelerated  to  26,000  miles  an  hour  In 
order  to  escape  Earth  and  enter  the  gravlta- 
Uonal  field  of  the  Moon. 

Focal  point  of  aU  this  feverish  activity  is 
the  NASA  Merrltt  Island  launch  area  ad- 
jacent to  Cape  Kennedy. 

Cape  Kennedy,  operated  by  the  Air  Force, 
already  Is  crowded  with  launching  complexes 
for  military  and  space  rockets.  NASA  need- 
ed Its  own  facilities  for  the  moon  rocket 
launch  and  acquired  88,000  acres  of  adjoin- 
ing Merrltt  Island  for  that  piu-pose. 

As  astronauts  gain  experience  In  space 
travel  from  the  Cape  Kennedy  portion  of  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center.  NASA  Is  pushing 
construction  of  giant  buildings  and  launch 
complex  39  on  the  NASA-operated  Merrltt 
Island  launch  area,  caUed  MILA  for  short 

This  will  be  the  launching  site  of  the  362- 
foot- tall  Saturn  V  rocket,  nearly  twice  as 
tall  as  the  Saturn  I  now  being  tested.  The 
Saturn  I-B,  successor  to  Saturn  I,  will  be 
used  to  send  three-man  Apollo  crews  Into 
Earth  orbit  for  practice  fUghts.  But  the 
epochal  Moon  voyage  will  require  the  Saturn 
V  a  three-stage  rocket  nearly  two-thirds 
tlie  height  of  the  Washington  Monument, 
and  weighing  3,000  tons,  about  the  weight  of 
the  nuclear  submarine  Nautilus.  Con- 
Btructlon  of  facilities  on  Merrltt  Island  Is 
being  pushed  with  IWJ*  as  countdown  date 
for  first  tests  of  the  Saturn  V. 

It  is  estimated  that  10,000  to  15,000  crafts- 
men will  be  needed  to  bnlld  the  spaceport. 
Last  year,  employment  by  NASA  and  the  Air 
pyjrce  totaled  nearly  25,000,  and  by  1967  the 
estimated  total  employment  Is  expected  to 
reach  38,000.  ^    .^  m 

The  payroll  to  1950,  generated  by  the  bud- 
ding space  age,  was  $27  million;  by  1900  It 
was  up  to  $132  million,  and  by  1967  the 
eeUmated  annual  payroll  Is  expected  to 
reach  some  »200  mllUon. 

While  research  and  development  of  the 
space  vehicle  and  related  elements  U  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  United  States,  many 
Alabama  firms  are  taking  part  In  various 
phases  of  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  con- 
struction, and  several  Birmingham  firms  hcHd 
some  of  the  biggest  construction  ccMitracts. 


Until  last  year,  Merrttt  Island  was  a  peaoe- 
mi  swampy,  citrus-growing  area.  Since  that 
tinie  approximately  •lO  milUon  has  been 
spent  dredging  and  filling  the  area  for  launch 

faclUtlee.  ,^      ^    ^.  ^ 

The  Uland  U  bounded  on  two  sides  by  the 
Banana  River  and  the  Indian  River.  New 
causeways  have  been  constructed  to  connect 
the  Island  vrtth  surrounding  mainlands  and 
with  the  Cape  Kennedy  Peninsula.  Three  of 
the  bridges  on  the  new  roads  bear  a  Birming- 
ham area  stamp  •  '  '  that  of  Nashville 
Bridge  Co.  of  Bessemer. 

This  company  fabricated  the  steel  for  three 
bascule-type  bridges  spanning  the  Banana 
and  Indian  Rivers.  These  Include  a  single- 
leaf  bascule  completed  for  a  railroad  crossing 
over  the  Indian  River  and  two  double-leaf 
bascules  under  construction  for  the  four- 
lane  Orslono  Causeway.  Already  erected  Is 
a  double-leaf  bascule-type  bridge  spanning 
the  Banana  River.  Nashville  BHdge  Cos 
Mllo  Sherman  was  manager  of  the  erection 
on  the  latter. 

United  States  Pipe  and  Foundry  Co.  sup- 
plied approximately  90,000  feet  of  pipe  for 
the  primary  water  system  for  the  Merrltt 
Island  "moonport"  and  Its  support  facilities. 
This  new  system  designed  to  accommodate  a 
peak  flow  of  more  than  3  75  mUllon  gallons 
a  day.  Is  the  sole  source  of  potable  water  for 
these  facilities. 

Foundations  for  rocket  launching  faculties 
are  built  on  compacted  sand.  Compaction 
Is  accomplished  by  Inserting  a  drill-like, 
tubular  machine  Into  the  sand  and  simul- 
taneously saturating  and  vibrating  the  gran- 
ular materials  Involved.  This  vlbroflotatlon 
was  accompltehed  on  several  previous  facil- 
ities by  the  Vlbroflotatlon  Foundation  Co., 
an  associate  company  of  the  Rust  Elnglneer- 

Ing  Co. 

Las  December,  crews  from  United  States 
Steel's  American  Bridge  Division  moved  onto 
Merrltt  Island  to  begin  erection  of  the  largest 
building  in  the  world  •  •  •  the  Vertical 
Assembly  BuUdlng  for  Complex  39.  This 
building,  popularly  known  as  the  VAB,  Is 
where  the  glnat  Apollo-Satum  V  launch 
vehicles  will  be  assembled  for  scheduled 
manned  voyages  to  the  moon.  When  com- 
pleted In  1966,  the  structure  wlU  enclose 
125  million  cubic  feet  of  space — ^more  than 
half  again  as  much  as  the  Pentagon. 

Its  high-bay  area  wlU  be  M  stories  high. 
Overall  dimensions  of  the  two-bay  building 
will  be  almost  700  feet  long,  618  feet  wide, 
and  624  feet  high. 

The  VAB  wUl  cost  more  than  $100  nuinon 
and  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  $450  mlUlon 
Launch  Complex  39;  being  constructed 
under  supervision  of  tiie  VS.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

The  building  is  being  constructed  on  a 
foundation  of  more  than  4,000  concrete- 
capped,  tubular  steel  pilings,  each  16  Inches 
in  diameter.  They  have  been  pounded  down 
to  an  average  depth  of  160  feet  to  bedrock. 
Blount  Brothers  Construction  Co.,  Mcmtgom- 
ery,  has  an  $8-mlllion  contract  for  the 
foundation. 

An  army  of  300  steel  men  with  a  vast  array 
of  equipment  are  undertaking  the  monu- 
mental task  of  assembling  some  57,000  tons 
of  steel  framing  for  the  VAB.  The  steel  is 
being  provided  by  United  States  Steep  Corp. 
under  a  $23.5  million  contract.  American 
Bridge  holds  one  of  three  major  contracts 
for  work  on  the  building. 

Anchorages,  30  of  them,  for  the  building 
were  fabricated  at  the  Birmingham  plant  of 
U-S.  Steel's  American  Bridge  Division. 

One  of  the  heaviest  beams  being  used  In 
construction  weighs  734  pounds  per  foot. 
This  Is  the  heaviest  rolled  section  ever  pro- 
duced In  this  country. 

Essentially  a  large  steel-framed  building 
with  a  metal  skin,  the  VAB  will  be  used  to 
prepare  the  7.6-mlUlon-pound-thrust  Saturn 
V  launch  vehicle  and  the  three-man  Apollo 
-'spacecraft  for  lunar  flight.  The  281 -foot 
booster  and   the  Apollo   spacecraft  wUl   be 
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assembled  In  an  upright  position  Inside  the 
VAB  within  a  controlled  environment.  Cus- 
tomarily, men  preparation  U  accomplished 
on  the  launch  pad. 

American  Bridge  crews,  under  direction  of 
Frank  O.  Sedlacek,  veteran  builder  of  some 
of  the  world's  largest  bridges.  wUl  b«  facing 
some  of  the  toughest  erection  problems  since 
the  pyramids. 

Large  open  bays  required  for  assembling 
the  Saturn  vehicles  In  upright  positions 
make  it  possible  to  Join  the  structure  only 
at  the  roof. 

Upper  stages  of  the  VAB  require  use  of 
12  large  derricks.  As  erection  moves  to  suc- 
cessively higher  levels,  the  derricks  are  raised 
also,  similar  to  the  performance  of  the  der- 
rick on  the  recently  flnlshed  2121  Building 
In  Birmingham. 

The  low  bay  section  of  the  VAB  will  be 
receiving  point  for  the  Saturn  V's  three 
stages  as  Initial  assembly  begins.  Tbe  first 
and  second  stages  of  the  rocket  are  sched- 
uled to  be  brought  to  Complex  39  by  barge. 
After  Initial  checkout,  the  stages  then  go 
Into  one  of  the  four  high  bay  areas  for  as- 
sembly. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Near  the  VAB  structure,  a  crew  from  the 
Ingalls  Iron  Works  Co.,  Is  In  the  process  of 
erecting  one  of  the  three  launcher  um- 
bilical towers.  These  towers  are  designed 
to  hold  erect  the  mammoth  Apollo  and  Its 
Saturn  V  booster  throughout  assembly, 
transportation  to  the  launch  site,  final  serv- 
icing, and  firing. 

A  a6-ton  capacity  hammerhead  crane  will 
be  mounted  on  top  of  each  of  the  LUT's. 
Each  LXJT  weighs  more  than  6,000  tons  It- 
self. 

When  completed,  each  tower  will  stand 
446  fe«t  tall  Including  Its  crane.  This  Is 
higher  than  the  city  Federal  Building  which 
Is  327  feet.  Two  blgh-speed  elevators,  fur- 
nished and  erected  through  the  Birming- 
ham oflBce  of  Otis  Elevator  Co..  will  race  to 
the  top:  600  steps  will  make  a  slower  Jour- 
ney. Over  43,000  square  feet  of  equipment 
sp>ace  will  occupy  the  lower  levels  of  the 
Btruoture. 

Goslln-Blrmlngham  Manufacturing  Co., 
Inc.,  has  been  awarded  the  contract  to  con- 
struct 16  of  the  gigantic  bolddown  arms. 
Function  of  the  arms  Is  to  hold  down  the 
rocket  on  the  launch  pad  imtll  a  predeter- 
mined thrxist  Is  built  up  by  the  rocket  mo- 
tors. At  this  point  four  of  the  holddown 
arms  simultaneously  release  the  rocket  for 
flight. 

The  arms  are  of  one-piece  steel  casting; 
each  weighs  approximately  33.000  pounds. 

Mounted  on  the  LUT  deck  between  the 
holddown  arms  Is  the  tall  service  mast. 
Prototype  of  this  mast  was  manufactured  by 
Hayes  International  Corp.,  and  according  to 
Curt  Herold,  NASA  technical  supervisor. 
Is  the  largest  single  piece  of  firing  accessory 
equipment  ever  built. 

Diirlng  Initial  phase  of  launch,  the  tun- 
blllcal  carrier  rises  for  a  distance  of  6 
inches,  then  detaches  and  retracts.  The 
mast  is  then  rotated  clear  of  the  vehicle  and 
continues  to  the  vertical  position. 

Control  of  the  mast  arm  rotation  Is  ac- 
complished by  a  closed  circuit  hydraulic  sys- 
tem. This  system  Is  pneumatically  charged 
and  electrically  controlled.  The  protective 
hood  Is  operated  by  a  separate  hydraulic 
system. 

Total  approximate  weight  of  the  masts  is 
28.000  pounds  each,  and  they  stand  nearly 
30  feet  In  the  retracted  position. 

The  135-foot  by  160-foot  launcher  base 
exceeds  the  area  of  half  a  football  field. 
Nineteen  welded  steel  plate  girders,  each 
burled  25  feet  deep,  make  up  the  basic 
launcher  framing  of  the  LOT'S.  The  main 
girder  weighs  310  tons:  those  on  each  end 
of  the  base  weigh  over  200  tons  each.  Some 
of  these  girders  were  fabricated  In  six  pieces 
and  shipped  separately. 


71t-ap  bolts  used  during  erection  are 
manufactured  by  Vulcan  Rivet  &  Bolt  Oo. 
Theae  are  later  removed  and  Joints  are 
welded.  All  welding  Is  radiographic  (X-ray) 
Inspected  by  Law  engineering  Oo.  at  the 
close  of  each  dayl  erection  work. 

Ingalls'  work  force  at  the  Cape  Included 
60  persona  in  April  and  Is  expected  to  reach 
160  tronworken  and  related  craftsmen  at 
full  force.  Birmingham  personnel  are  in 
charge  of  the  full  Job.  Frank  Atchison  is 
project  manager,  and  Ken  Gayle  is  his  assist- 
ant. Ted  Freeman  \a  general  manager  of 
erection,  and  Harold  Gray  Is  resident  project 
engineer  in  direct  charge  of  all  Ingalls  work 
at  Merrltt  Island. 

Working  out  of  the  turquoise  and  white 
trailer  "offlces"  on  the  Job  are  field  engineers 
Theo  Mitchell  and  William  Julian.  Holding 
down  the  office  Is  George  Mosakowskl  and 
his  wife  Peggy.  All  are  from  Birmingham. 
and  all  are  Auburn  graduates 

In  addition  to  Vulcan  Rivet  and  Bolt.  Law 
Engineering,  and  OosUn-Blrmlngham,  sev- 
eral other  Birmingham  firms  will  place  their 
products  on  the  pad  of  Complex  39  under 
subcontract  to  Ingalls.  Among  them  Is 
Birmingham  Ornamental  Iron  Co.,  Inc.,  that 
has  kept  a  busy  force  of  30  to  40  persons 
manufacturing  pipe  railings,  the  steel  stair 
stringers,  steel  elevator  walls,  wire  mesh 
enclosures,  and  the  partitions  around  non- 
pressurized  corridors.  Production  was  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  their  wrought  iron  furniture 
manufacture.  Sales  engineer.  Gene  Atta- 
way,  headed  the  Job:  R.  C.  Jones  was  general 
construction  director. 

Borden  Metal  Products  Co  ,  of  Leeds,  Ala., 
through  their  Birmingham  representatives, 
Fred  Mlddleton  Co.;  Southeastern  Products 
Oo.;  Jackson  Industries,  Inc.;  Birmingham 
Fabricating  Co.;  Builders  Manufactiuing  Co.; 
Wilson  Door  and  Window  Supply  Co..  and 
Hardle-Tynes  Manufacturing  Co.  have  all 
had  a  share  In  the  construction  of  the 
launch  umbilical  towers,  one  of  the  final 
steps  toward  vaulting  U.S.  men  to  the  moon. 

The  third,  vital,  portable  skyscraper  that 
will  make  up  the  moon  launch  site  •  •  • 
the  arming  tower  •  •  •  is.  at  the  moment, 
a  stack  of  280  blueprint  drawings.  These 
designs  are  barely  off  the  drafting  boards  of 
the  Rust  Engineering  Co. 

The  structure  will  be  the  tallest  portable 
service  structure  In  the  free  world  today. 
The  top  is  402  feet  above  ground.  The  base 
la  133  feet  by  130  feet  and  will  be  supported 
on  4  pedestals.  It  will  weigh  approxi- 
mately 8  million  pounds,  and  Is  a  highly  in- 
determinate structure  consisting  of  416  Joints 
and  1,458  members. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Project  manager  for  the  Rust  Engineering 
Co.  Is  William  Bailey.  Murray  Griffin  was 
final  project  engineer,  succeeding  Ben  Mitch- 
ell who  was  transferred  to  another  assign- 
ment for  the  firm. 

The  foregoing  structures  represent  only 
some  of  the  current,  spectacular  contribu- 
tions of  Birmingham  Industry  to  the  space 
program.  From  the  beginning  of  man's 
venture  Into  outer  limits.  Birmingham  has 
had  a  seat  in  research,  design,  manufactur- 
ing and  erection  programs. 

Hayes  International  Corp.  has  been  close 
to  the  space  effort  since  Its  Inception.  Par- 
ticular company  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  infrared  physics,  ballistics,  space  physics, 
electronics,  fiuld  and  solid  mechanics,  aero- 
dynamics, thermodynamics  structures  and 
materials.  And  along  with  the  company's 
research  and  design  program  have  been  con- 
tinuing manufacture  and  fabrication  pro- 
grams. 

At  present.  600  Hayes  employees  are  In- 
volved In  Saturn  V  work  for  the  NASA  Mar- 
shall Space  Flight  Center  which  has  Saturn 
V  responsibility  development  at  Huntsvllle: 
1,000  more  are  directly  Involved  in  the  Sa- 
turn V  effort  in  Birmingham  plant. 

Hayes  participated  in  the  extensive  engi- 
neering studies  conducted  regarding  the  fea- 


sibility of  such  a  vehicle  as  the  Saturn  V 
This  analysis  resulted  In  an  electronic  com- 
puter program  used  to  optimize  the  thrust 
structure  of  the  Saturn  V  vehicle.  Many  of 
the  scale  models  used  in  the  early  planning 
and  preproductlon  phases  of  the  program 
were  fabricated  by  the  Hayes  model  shop. 

For  launch  ground  equipment  used  with 
Saturn  V.  Hayes  engineers  are  active  In  sys- 
tem concepts  and  design  for  the  launch/ 
umbilical  tower  hlgh-pres\ire  gas  distri- 
bution system,  as  well  as  the  necessary  firing 
accessories.  As  the  booster  is  fabricated, 
more  Hayes  ground  suppcM^  equipment  wlli 
be  used.  A  booster  hoisting  kit,  engine 
servicing  platforms  and  retrorocket  dolly 
equipment  are  typical  of  the  ground  support 
equipment  already  built.  In  preparation  for 
the  test  phase  of  the  Saturn  V.  Hayes  has 
provided  support  to  the  test  division  of 
MSFC.  Some  of  the  facilities  fabricated  In- 
clude the  ramp  and  bridge  for  the  test  tower, 
the  noise  suppression  system  involving  more 
than  200  tons  of  steel  structures,  and  Instru- 
mentation towers. 

Hayes'  employees  have  fabricated  four  wind 
machines  designed  to  create  wind  effects  up 
to  75  miles  per  hour  over  an  area  some  40  feet 
high  by  80  feet  wide.  The  machine  Is  being 
used  to  test  the  launcher  umbilical  arms  prior 
to  shipment  to  the  cape. 

From  the  Hayes'  shops  has  also  come  the 
prototype  of  engine  handling  equipment. 
This  equipment  fits  into  the  bottom  of  the 
booster,  freeing  It  for  maintenance.  The 
counterbalance,  weighing  some  4.000  pounds 
Is  so  delicately  balanced  when  in  use  that  It 
can  be  moved  with  only  fingertip  pressure. 

In  addition,  Hayes  has  been  responsible  for 
the  sample  testing  of  high-pressure  gas  stor- 
age equipment.  High-pressure  lines,  pumps, 
valves,  and  other  components  are  being 
shipped  from  all  parte  of  the  United  States 
for  testing.  It  was  Hayes'  engineers  who 
researched  and  designed  the  highly  sophis- 
ticated high -pressure  gas  system. 

Hayes  engineers  also  designed  the  electrical 
controls  for  the  Saturn  propellant  transfer 
system.  Ths  fueling  of  the  vehicle  Is  com- 
pletely and  automatically  controlled  by  the 
network  trf  electrical  equipment  designed  by 
Hayes'  engtaean. 

Each  procram.  eaeh  gantry,  each  contract 
for  all  of  these  Birmlngtiam  oompmnles  has 
been  a  bigger  step  Into  the  unfamiliar. 

To  da^.  the  largest  thing  on  wheels  has 
been  the  movable  service  gantry  that  shuttles 
between  two  launch  pads  at  complex  37. 
Oomplex  37  was  constructed  fear  launching  the 
two-stage  Satiirn  I  rocket.  The  service  gan- 
try stands  at  variable  heights  of  300.  330,  or 
375  feet.  Prime  contractor  was  Blount  Bros, 
of  Montgomery:  the  Ingalls  Iron  Works 
Co.  performed  erection,  asid  steel  was  pur- 
chased from  U.S.  Steel's  National  Tube  and 
Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Divisions. 

Jackson  Indiistries,  Inc.  performed  machine 
work  on  the  wheel  bases;  Vulcan  Painters, 
Inc..  performed  the  sandblasting  and  paint- 
ing, and  Goslln-Blrmlngham  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Inc.,  cast  the  holddown  arms.  Chicago 
Bridge  St  Iron  Co.  fabricated  and  Installed 
fuel  storage  tanks,  one  of  125,000  gallon  ca- 
pacity, at  the  cape. 

There  Is  no  more  an  end  to  the  list  of 
Birmingham  firms  directly  Involved  In  mis- 
sile and  rocket  work  In  the  cape  area  than 
there  is  an  end  to  man's  intent  to  reach  the 
moon.  These  firms  are  responsibly  Involved 
In  every  major  project  at  the  Nation's  space 
center. 

And  because  of  the  supreme  efforts  being 
extended  by  these  and  other  firms  and  uni- 
versities and  laboratories,  the  effects  are  re- 
flected into  other  Industries  •  •  •  transpor- 
tation, medicine,  conununlcatlons,  uses  of 
metals  and  synthetics,  preparation  of  foods, 
and  insulation  and  changes  in  educational 
currlculums. 

A  row  of  gantrys  stands  on  a  Florida  beach. 
The  stars  beckon.  The  desire  •  •  •  inexora- 
ble as  the  tides. 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  Mrs.  Pepper  and  I  had 
a  most  interesting  and  delightful  visit 
to  the  Second  Inter-American  Savings 
and  Loan  Conference  held  In  Santiago, 
Chile.  I  had  the  honor  to  address  this 
Conference  and  to  discuss  relations  be- 
tween our  country  and  Latin  America. 
My  address  on  January  19.  1964.  was  as 
follows: 

Chairman  Gomlen.  President  Me.ssersmlth. 
Mr.  Stanley  Baruch.  members  of  the  panel, 
distinguished  guests  and  friends.  On  be- 
half of  Mrs.  Pepper  and  myself  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend our  profound  thanks  fi>r  the  privilege 
of  being  a  part  of  this  Conference  and  par- 
ticularly because  we.  for  the  first  time,  have 
the  privilege  of  visiting  this  great  country 
and  this  fair  and  distinguished  city,  whose 
lofty  mountains  are  sj-mbollc  of  Its  high 
Idealism  and  aspirations  and  whose  warm 
sunshine  is  only  exceeded  by  the  warmth  of 
Its  hospitality.  While  this  is  our  first  visit 
we  are  sure  it  will  not  be  our  last.  I  wish 
aLso  to  tell  you  how  grateful  we  are  to  Presi- 
dent Messemmlth  of  the  National  League 
and  to  Mr.  Stanley  Baruch  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  for  the  great 
privilege  that  we  have  of  participating  In 
these  sessions  and  for  making  possible  this 
seminar  of  the  savings  and  lo-n  Industry  In 
your  country.  In  Latin  America,  and  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
and  also  as  an  officer  nnd  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Wa.shlngton  Fed- 
eral Savings  &  Loan  Association  of  Miami 
Beach.  I  wish  to  thank  you  and  all  thoee 
for  whom  you  spoke  when  yesterday  you 
gave  that  most  gracious  award  to  the  chalr- 
mnn  of  oUr  board  of  directors.  Arthur 
Courshon.  for  the  part  he  had  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  great  savings  and  loan  sys- 
tem In  your  country. 

We  are  very  proud  of  what  Mr.  Courshon 
has  contributed  to  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry and  is  now  contrtbutlng  as  the  legisla- 
tive   chairman    for    the    National    League    of 
Insured  Savings  AssociaUons.     I  may  say.  as 
a  member  of  the  Banking  Committee  of  the 
House   of   Representatives   which    has   Juris- 
diction over  this  subject,  that  Mr.  Courshon 
is  not  only  a  dlsUnguished  leader  In  the  sav- 
ings  and    loan    Industry   but   In   the   field   of 
hoiLslng    for    he   is    housing    adviser    to    the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
He  is  also  an  eminent  citizen  of  our  coun- 
try, and,   If  I  may  so  so.  of  my   party,   the 
r>emoci%tlc  Party.     Not  long  ago  he  and  his 
wife  dined  at  the  White  House  with  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs  Kennedy,  and  only  last  Thurs- 
day, when  he  was  with  our  Florida  delegation 
at  the  White  House  In  conference  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  I  heard  the  President  thank 
him  for  what  he  was  doing  for  the  Demo- 
cratic ooinmlttee.     I  can  add  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Courshon  that  we  are  having  In  Miami  Beach 
on  the  27th  of  February  a  great  dinner  when 
President  Johnson  will  address  us.  and  tickets 
at   either   a   hundred   dollain    a   plate   oc    a 
thousand  dollars  a  plate  are  available  through 
Mr.  Courshon  for  any  one  of  you  who  would 
like  to  acquire  them  while  he  Is  here. 


We  ar»  deeply  Indebted  to  the  National 
Learue  at  rneured  SaTln^s  AeBOCiattoM  for 
the  fo««eightedne«i  thai  it  has  exhibited  In 
mterert  in  tUe  extension  of  the  industry  In 
Its  programs.  It  has  taken  a  particular 
Latin  America.  Kno<wlng  what  the  indurtry 
has  meant  to  our  country,  It  is  desirous  of 
Bharlng  the  blesalng  of  that  industry  with 
you,  our  nelghbore  and  friends  in  Latin 
America.  We  are  aiso  very  much  pleased  at 
the  interest  and  the  help  that  Mr.  Stanley 
Baruch  has  given  from  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  and  the  assistance  that 
has  made  it  possible  for  your  country  as 
for  the  other  countries  of  Latin  America  to 
develop  savings  and  loan  systems. 

As  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
savings  and  loan  industry,  as  well  as  over  the 
commercial  banking  structure  of  my  country. 
I  want  to  express  on  behalf  of  my  commit- 
tee, profound  pride  in  what  that  industry 
has  done  for  our  country. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  whose  able  ad- 
drees    we    Just    enjoyed    and    who    has    con- 
tributed so  much  to  that  success,  has  told 
you   as  of  June  of  this  past  year  the  Industry 
achieved  assets  of  over  $100,000  million  and 
It  has  built  many  many  millions  of  homes 
which  have  made  o\ir  people  healthier  and 
happier    and    enjoy    greater   pride    in    being 
clUzens  of  our  country.     We  have  a  saying 
In    the   English   law   that   a   man's   home   Is 
his  castle,  we   know   that  In   ancient  times 
men  built  castles  In  order  that  they  might 
defend    themselves   against   their   aggressors. 
Today  a  man  who  owns  a  home  Is  not  likely 
to    fall    prey    to    any    subversive    movement 
which  would  take  away  from  him  the  home 
which  he  had  laboriously  acquired  and  sac- 
rlfldally  obtained.     So  when  we  make  home- 
owners   In    all    of    our    countries    we    make 
better  citizens  who  love  liberty  and  freedom 
with  more  devotion  because  they  have  more 
to    defend     than    they    would    without    the 
heartstone  and  the  altar  of  a  home. 

Now,  our  country,  as  you  know,  has  had  a 
long  friendship  with  Latin  America  and  to  us 
It  has  been  a  very  happy  friendship.  It  was 
In  the  18th  century  that  we  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  a  foreign  aggressor  and  In  the  19th 
century  that  you  liberated  yourself  by  your 
own  heroism  and  gallantry.  It  was  right 
after  you  gained  your  freedom  from  foreign 
tyranny  that  a  combination  of  European  na- 
tions formed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away 
from  you  the  liberty  which  you  so  sacrlfl- 
dallv  acquired. 

We  are  proud,  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  hemisphere,  that  It  was  our 
President  Monroe,  who  In  1823.  announced 
that  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  the  home 
of  a  free  people  and  that  the  United  States 
would  put  its  strength  besides  that  of  any 
nation  which  might  become  the  victim  of 
agpresslon  from  abroad. 

It  Is  no  disclosure  of  a  secret,  for  me.  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  my  country,  to  say 
to  you  fellow  citizens  of  the  hemisphere,  that 
If  any  nation  in  the  hemisphere  that  is  a 
free  nation  were  attacked  today  by  any  na- 
tion or  any  combination  of  nations  the  full 
might  and  power  of  the  United  States  would 
be  Joined  with  that  nation  In  its  defense, 
because  your  freedom  is  ours  and  we  are 
determined  that  we  shall  stay  free  together 
and  resist  aggression  from  any  part  of  the 
world. 

We  know  today  that  the  first  problem  for 
us  all  is  to  have  peace,  for  if  a  nuclear  ixamb 
falls,  all  these  homes,  all  these  mighty  and 
noble  edifices  which  have  been  erected  to 
fulfill  the  aspirations  of  man  will  be  simply 
charred  debris,  and,  as  one  man  said,  the  liv- 
ing would  almost  envy  the  dead.  The  nuclear 
powers  of  today  have  enough  bombs  to  drop 
every  day  for  63,000  days.  Ixjmbs  and  explo- 
sive power  equal  to  all  explosives  that  were 
dropped  In  World  War  H  by  all  the  powers. 
So.  we  are  working  together  trying  to  ban 
nuclear  warfare  and  to  have  peace  and  then, 


when  we  have  peace,  to  help  peopie  every- 
where to  enjoy  a  better  standard  of  living. 

ThK-e  are  some  who  think  that  everyone 
in  the  United  States  U  rich.  UnhappUy,  that 
18  not  true.  In  his  recent  state  of  the  Union 
message.  President  Johnson  told  our  Congress 
and  our  country  that  one-fifth  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  had  an  annual  income 
of  less  tlian  »1,000  each,  and  oouplee.  an  in- 
come of  less  than  $3,000  each.  However,  we 
want  to  help  our  friends  to  help  themselves 
BO  that  all  of  us  may  rise  higher  together  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  life. 

When  I  was  a  Senator.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  working  with  President  Roosevelt  on  the 
good  neighbor  policy  and  I  was  a  member  of 
the  LaUn  American  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  which 
was  always  sensitive  of  your  and  our  common 
problems.  It  has  been  my  privilege  now  to 
work  In  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
our  great  new  President  Johnson  In  carrying 
forth  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  They  are  all 
the  same  thing;  call  it  Alliance  for  Progress; 
call  It  the  good-neighbor  policy;  It  Is  simply 
the  policy  of  one  friend  honorably  trying  to 
help  another  friend,  so  that  all  of  us  will  be 
safer  and  live  better. 

May  I  add  to  what  Chairman  McMurray 
has  said  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  of  my 
country,  our  profound  gratitude  to  every  one 
of  you  and  every  other  one  in  Latin  America 
who  BO  deeply  shared  our  sorrow  and  our 
anger  when  our  great,  gaUant.  and  brUllant 
President  was  stricken  down  and  the  voloe 
that  had  stirred  millions  was  forever  silenced 
and  the  hand  that  had  brought  miracles  in 
so  short  a  time  was  forever  stiU.  Only  yes- 
terday our  Ambassador  told  my  wife  and  me 
of  the  thousands  of  ChUeans  who  passed 
through  the  Embassy  to  erprees  their  con- 
dolences and  of  the  thousands  of  telegrams 
and  letters  he  received  and  of  the  Immediate 
response  of  your  distinguished  government 
headed  by  your  eminent  President. 

Every  one  of  those  messages  I  want  you 
to  know  wUl  be  preserved  In  the  Kennedy 
Library  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  future 
generations  will  observe  the  affecUon  and 
the  gratitude  that  in  our  time  of  sorrow  you 
bestowed  upon  our  country  and  extended  to 
the  memory  of  our  departed  President,  But 
we  are  most  fortunate  In  his  successor.  You 
must  remember  that  President  Kennedy 
chose  President  Johnson  as  Vice  President 
and  made  the  statement  that  he  was  the 
best  qualified  man  In  America  to  be  Pres- 
ident. No  other  President  has  had  com- 
parable preparation  for  that  great  Office  with 
his  long  experience  in  Congress  and  wcwking 
with  President  Kennedy  for  S  years  as  Vice 
President. 

I  wanted  to  give  you  this  word  of  encour- 
agement as  to  the  continuity  of  our  poUcy 
toward    Latin    America.     You    read    in    the 
papers  and  I  have  heard  questions  asked  by 
our  friends  in  Latin   America.   If   a  change 
In    policy    is    taking    place    in    Washington. 
Does  the  selection  of  Mr.  Mann  mean  that 
there    is    a    different    attitude    toward    the 
Alliance  for  Progress  or  that  help  might  be 
reduced?     As  Chairman  McMurray  indicated, 
the    answer    Is    no.     President    Johnson    did 
choose  a  man  who  had  been  an  Ambassador 
in  a  Latin  American  country,  whose  experi- 
ence he  thought  was  valuable  and  who  was 
his  personal  and  trusted  friend  in  cM-der  that 
he  might  cordlnate  our  program  in  the  best 
possible  way.     But  the  President  did  some- 
thing that  has  never  been  done  before.     He 
attached  Mr.  Mann  as  head  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  the  whole  AID  program  in  Latin 
America,  to  the  President's  OflBce  to  become 
special   assistant   to    the   President   and   he 
goes  directly  to  the  President  in  the  chain 
of  command. 

One  other  word.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  your  in- 
dulgence, and  that  U  that  our  people  pay 
taxes.  Since  World  War  II  as  you  no  doubt 
have  seen  many  times  In  the  press,  our  coun- 
try has  made  available  over  $100  billion  to 
our  friends  or  to  those  who  stood  up  for  de- 
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mocracy  In  other  parts  of  the  world.  One 
hiindred  thoxuand  million  dollars  that  la  the 
equal  of  aU  the  assets  of  all  the  savings  and 
loan  associations  of  the  United  States.  That 
money  has  been  added  to  ovir  debt  upon 
which  we  annually  pay  Interest  In  carrying 
charges  or  has  come  out  of  the  Tretisury 
from  funds  provided  by  the  taxpayers  of  our 
country:  suid  that  has  been  going  on  since 
1945,  which  Is  a  long  time,  nearly  20  years. 
Our  people  are  Just  human.  We  have  our 
problems,  o\xr  debts,  and  our  duties.  Of 
course.  Congress  has  been  very  careful  to  ob- 
serve the  nature  of  our  aid  program  to  make 
sure  that  every  dollar  was  well  spent.  But  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  Is  not  going  to  go  back  on  the 
commitment  that  our  great  and  beloved  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  made  to  Latin  America.  You 
may  be  sure  about  It,  at  least  if  we  may  have 
the  cooperation  that  we  feel  we  are  entitled 
to  enjoy. 

So  the  only  question  for  our  Government 
Is  the  best  way  to  extend  the  assistance.  In 
the  past  a  great  many  of  our  funds  have 
been  adVEinced  as  grants,  without  any  expec- 
tation of  return.  I  think  all  of  us  have 
learned  by  experience  that  we  should  not 
resort  to  that  method  of  aid  except  when  an 
emergency  requires. 

Now  we  are  moving  around. to  the  loan 
program  and  we  are  beginning  to  take  a  sec- 
ond look  at  what  is  the  best  way  to  employ 
the  lo€kn  funds.  That  brings  me  to  the  Inter- 
national Home  Loan  Bank  to  which  the  able 
Chairman  McMurray  has  referred.  A  final 
draft  of  that  bill  will  be  before  my  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House 
headed  by  a  true  friend  of  the  savings  and 
loan  Industry,  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman, 
chairman,  of  Texas,  within  the  next  few  days. 
It  should  have  been  with  us  last  week.  We 
are  redrafting  It  In  the  light  of  the  hearings 
and  the  consultation  we  have  had  since  the 
matter  was  first  Introduced  In  the  Congress. 

I  think  with  reasonable  certainty  I  can 
assvire  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  all  of  you  who 
are  here  that  In  this  session  of  the  Congress 
this  measure  will  be  passed  and  that  the 
savings  and  loan  Industry  of  our  country 
which  wishes  to  share  your  problems  with 
you  and  at  the  same  time  profitably  to  em- 
ploy up  to  1  percent  of  Its  capital  here  In 
homebuildlng  will  have  an  op>portunlty  to 
lend  capital  assistance  to  you.  It  will  be 
from  savings  and  loan  association  to  savings 
and  loan  association.  It  will  not  be  a  Gov- 
ernment loan  but  an  approved  Investment 
for  the  savings  and  loan  associations  of 
America.  Let  me  encourage  you  with  the 
advice  that  if  this  venture  succeeds.  If  the 
enterprise  proves  profitable  and  desirable,  a 
billion  dollars  are  avallable^rom  this  source 
alone  to  assist  the  savings  and  loan  industry 
in  Latin  America.  All  that  the  US.  savings 
and  lofLn  Industry  will  wish  to  know  Is  that 
the  funds  are  safely  and  wisely  employed 
and  that  they  make  homes  available  for  the 
people. 

I  add  this  by  way  of  personal  commen- 
tary. I  know  there  have  been  some  who  have 
been  curious  to  know  whether  stock  oom- 
panlee  would  be  eligible  for  such  assistance. 
I  Judge  that  they  would  be,  but  as  Chair- 
man McMurray  suggested,  naturally  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  making  those  loans 
or  In  case  of  Government  assistance  through 
the  Inter- Amerloaji  Development  Bank,  or 
other  public  agencies,  oui  people  would  wish 
to  know  whether  the  ones  who  are  the  i>ro- 
prletors  of  the  stock  associations  took  an 
unreasonable  profit  from  the  operation  and 
whether  or  not  they  are  really  helpful  and 
meaningful  in  the  building  of  homes  for  the 
people  who  need  them  the  most. 

You  may  also  expect  in  this  Congress  an 
extension  of  one  phase  of  our  AID  program 
and  that  Is  the  guarantee  Insurance  program. 
We  now  have  the  housing  guarantee  program 


by  which  financial  Investors  in  housing  d»- 
velopments  may  have  their  investment  guar- 
anteed. We  also  have  an  extended  risk  pro- 
gram tinder  the  AID  administration  under 
wbloh  private  capital  for  any  general  devel- 
opment, or  Improvement,  or  industry  may  be 
Insured.  We  have  done  too  little  in  this  field 
•o  far  and  Congress  la  asking  the  executive 
branch  ot  the  Oovemnwnt  to  do  more;  and 
I  think  more  authorization  will  be  pro- 
Tided  for  that   program  in  this  Congress. 

Let  me  say  to  Latin  American  businessmen : 
If  you  want  to  develop  a  greet  enterprise  in 
your  country  and  you  will  get  your  govern- 
ment to  Insure  the  Investment  and  you  will 
associate  with  a  reeponslble  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  put  up  half  of  the  calptal 
and  assume  half  of  the  risk,  and  derive  half 
of  the  profit,  I  think  you  will  find  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  Insure 
the  United  States  Investor  so  there  will  be 
a  great  new  source  of  private  capital. 

How  better  could  we  advance  funds  than 
through  the  savings  and  loan  associations. 
Here  In  Chile,  for  example,  a  $5  million  dol- 
lar grant  and  two  $5  million  loans  which  we 
are  sure  are  safe  loans  have  helped  your 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  build  10.000 
homes  and  we  still  have  the  $10  million  dol- 
lars coming  back  to  us.  How  could  we  have 
used  It,  or  invested  It  to  better  advantage. 

The  day  before  yesterday  evening  at  the 
delightful  reception  that  the  Savings  and 
Loan  League  gave,  I  met  Mr.  Wende,  of  Bo- 
livia, and  Mr.  Hoben,  the  AID  housing  rep- 
resentative of  my  country  In  Bolivia.  I  said: 
"Have  you  had  any  assistance.  Mr.  Wende. 
from  the  United  States?"  He  said  :  "No."  I 
turned  to  Mr.  Hoben  and  said:  "Why  hasn't 
Mr.  Wende,  since  he  has  the  only  savings 
and  loan  association  In  Bolivia,  a  country 
which  has  some  grave  problems  In  housing, 
had  assistance  from  our  Government?"  He 
said :  "When  we  got  through  providing  funds 
to  try  to  rehabilitate  the  mining  industry 
and  to  provide  needed  transportation  facili- 
ties we  didn't  have  any  money  left  for  Mr. 
Wende's  savings  and  loan  association." 

Insofar  as  I  may  Influence  the  niatter  and 
when  I  Inform  my  colleagues  of  some  of 
these  things  I  hope  they  will  share  my  opin- 
ion, and  shall  try  to  provide  further  funds. 
No  more  do  we  want  the  savings  and  loan 
association  or  industry  to  be  left  out  of 
our  assistance  because  that  Is  the  best  way 
in  my  opinion  that  we  can  help  your  econ- 
omy and  strengthen  your  democracy  through 
housing  construction  and  homeownershlp. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  Indulged  your 
klndnflww  by  speaking  longer  than  I  should 
have  and  for  that  I  ask  your  forgiveness, 
but  Just  let  me  close  with  this.  Back  In 
the  1300*8,  It  seemed  very  dark  to  the  p>eople 
of  Western  Buroi>e  about  maintaining  their 
trade  with  the  east  because  the  Turks  had 
taken  Constantinople  and  barred  the  land 
route  of  Western  Europe  to  the  Middle  and 
to  the  Far  East.  And  so  the  nations  and 
romantic  explorers  turned  their  thoughts  to 
the  wide  ocean  hoping  that  by  sailing  west 
they  might  And  the  water  route  to  the  riches 
and  the  resumption  of  trade,  now  the  East. 
They  didn't  find  a  short  way  to  the  Bast 
but  they  found  the  Americas  and.  significant- 
ly. It  may  have  been  well  for  the  unity  of 
our  hemisphere  that  the  first  landings  oc- 
curred In  the  Central  American  area. 

Great  danger  confronts  us;  our  very  sur- 
vival Is  at  stake:  but  danger  creates  oppor- 
tunity as  did  the  danger  in  those  days.  I 
am  sure  that  as  citizens  who  love  freedom 
and  liberty  all  through  this  hemisphere,  we 
are  conscious  that  we  bear  the  banner  at 
twira&nlty  and  of  godliness  and  human  dig- 
nity In  the  world  today  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  We  shall  stand  together  not  only 
for  peace  and  for  freedom  but  for  the  prog- 
ress of  all  of  our  people  and  people  every- 
where. So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say:  "Muchas 
graciasi,  hasta  luego." 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18, 1964 

Mr.  PHILBEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include 
therein  a  magnlflcent  address  delivered 
at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  on  Memorial  Day 
1964.  by  my  valued  friend,  the  distin- 
guished scholar,  attorney,  and  bu-siness- 
man.  Mr.  Solomon  Rosenbaum  of  that 
city. 

Mr.  Rosenbaum  is  very  accomplished 
and  gifted,  and  his  very  able  speech  con- 
tains much  food  for  thought,  and  will 
prove  Interesting  and  Informative  and  In- 
spirinc  to  many  people: 
Large  Turnout,  Pirixct  Weather  roR  Solemn 

Ceremonies — Crrr's  Memorial  Dat  Oratoe 

Stresses    Freedoms,    Traditions 

Fltchburg'B  war  dead  were  honored  here 
in  solemn  ceremonies  at  the  Upper  Common 
on  Memorial  Day,  Including  the  dedication 
of  the  commemorative  wreath  to  the  memory 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

In  his  address.  Attorney  Solomon  Rosen- 
baum stressed  the  freedoms,  the  price  with 
which  they  were  won  and  the  responsibili- 
ties relegated  to  each  Individual  to  Insure 
their    continuation. 

Perfect  weather  contributed  to  the  turn- 
out of  spectators  for  both  the  parade  and 
the  following  ceremonies  at  the  World  War  I 
monument  at   the  Upper  Common. 

Councilor  Joseph  Albert  was  master  of  cere- 
monies. The  exercises  opened  by  Philip  Ru- 
binstein with  the  Invocation.  Daniel  B. 
O'Connor,  president  of  the  Fitchburg  Vet- 
erans Council  and  chief  marshal  for  the 
event,  and  Mayor  George  J.  Bourque  both 
spoke. 

James  Chartrand  of  St.  Bernard's  High 
School  jeclted  "In  Flanders  Field,"  and 
wreaths  were  placed  on  the  monument  by 
Mrs.  Emma  Laberge.  president  of  the  Gold 
Star  Mothers,  and  Edward  N.  Green,  vice 
president  of  the  Fitchburg  Veterans  Coun- 
cil. 

Ceremonies  Included  selections  by  Fitch- 
burg Post  10.  American  Legion  Band  under 
the  direction  of  George  S.  Talcott;  the  Fitch- 
burg High  School  Band  under  the  direction 
of  Carlton  R.  Thome:  a  volley  was  fired  by 
a  squad  from  the  Massachusetts  National 
Guard  36th  Aviation  Battalion,  and  taps 
played.  A  prayer  for  the  dead  was  offered  by 
Very  Rev.  John  A.  Donohue,  pastor  of  St. 
Bernard's  Church  and  benediction  was  offered 
by  Rev.  Francis  S  Foss,  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim 
Covenant    Church. 

Attorney  Rosenbaum's  address  follows: 

"In  keeping  with  American  custom  and 
tradition,  now  almost  a  century  old,  we  are 
gathered  here  this  morning  to  render  well- 
deserved,  solemn  tribute  to  the  hallowed 
memory  of  the  heroic  sons  of  our  community 
and  otir  Nation,  who  laid  down  their  lives  so 
that  we  might  enjoy  the  priceless  blessings  of 
freedom   and  security. 

"As  such.  It  is  an  occasion  for  more  than 
flag  waving,  marching,  the  ruffle  of  drums, 
and  the  making  of  speeches — appropriate 
though  each  of  these  may  be.  Its  observance 
will  become  all  the  more  meaningful  If  we 
will  employ  It  In  a  search  for  the  answers 
to  such  basic  questions  as: 
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•  How  may  we  best  be  true  to  the  Ideals 
for  which  our  fallen  heroes  gave  the  last  f\ill 
measure  of  devotions? 

•How  may  we  best  prove  ourselves  worthy 
of  the  rich  heritage  they  so  nobly  bequeathed 

""-How  may  we  l>est  meet  the  Impact  of  the 
moral   challenges   posed    by    their   supreme 

■scrlflces? 

"To  these  poignant  Inquiries,  that  go  di- 
rectly to  the  very  heart  of  this  day  and  aU 
that  It  symbolizes,  there  U.  I  submit,  a  three- 
fold response: 

"First,  by  fully  discharging  all  the  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship,  ever  remembering 
that  the  rights  we  so  dearly  cherish  were 
purchased  at  a  very  high  price. 

"Voice  in  our  government,  freedom  In  our 
worship,  and  liberty  throughout  the  land 
did  not  come  into  being  by  accident  or 
chance  They  were  achieved  only  after  gen- 
erations of  struggle,  suffering,  and  self-denial. 
Victims  of  terror,  torture,  and  oppression 
made  their  contributions  In  the  distant  past. 
Men  languUhlng  in  dank  dungeons,  martyrs 
swinging  from  gallows,  human  torches  lit  by 
the  flames  of  Intolerance,  patriots  who  suf- 
fered and  died  at  Valley  Forge  and  on  a 
thousand  batUeflelds  since— all  of  these 
played  their  part  In  fathering  our  national 
birthright  of  freedom. 

"However.  If  I  may  Indulge  In  common 
parlance,  this  is  not  a  one-day  street.  The 
rights  of  American  citizenship  carry  with 
them  commensurate  responsibilities:  for 
every  liberty,  there  is  a  corresponding  loyal- 
ty for  every  right,  a  concomitant  duty:  and 
for  every  privilege,  a  related  obllgaUon.  For 
example : 

•Freedom  of  the  ballot  depends  upon  your 
duty  to  study  the  Issues  and  to  vote  Intelll- 

eently. 
"Our  right  to  a  fair  trial  rests  upon  our 

readiness  to  serve  on  a  Jury. 

"Freedom  of  the  press  depends  upon  the 
obligation  of  the  various  media  of  communi- 
cation to  publish  the  truth. 

"And  the  right  to  worship  God.  each  In  his 
own  way,  hinges  upon  our  duty  to  extend 
equal  respect  to  religious  beliefs  that  differ 
from  our  own. 

"In  the  final  analysis,  the  survival  of  our 
rights  depends  upon  the  extent  of  our  will- 
ingness to  sustain  the  burdens  they  entail, 
f  or  R  U  not  enotigh  merely  to  speak  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  In  terms  of  the  privileges  it 
bestows  and  to  revel  in  the  benefits  It  con- 
fers but  we  must  also,  with  equal  enthusiasm 
and  alacrity,  discharge  all  the  duties  It  in- 
volves and  fulfill   all  the  responslbUltles  It 

Imposes.  ,  ^ 

"To  the  attainment  of  this  goal,  let  us,  as 
did  our  Founding  Fathers  before  us.  'with 
a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  divine 
providence  •  •  *  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 

honor.' 

•The  second  answer  to  the  questions  we 
propounded  Is  by  incessantly  striving  and 
tolling  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace,  and  this 
underscores  the  great  paradox  of  our  times, 
for  the  dilemma  of  our  society  U  the  lag  be- 
tween our  tremendous  progress  In  the  physi- 
cal sciences  and  our  failure  to  make  parallel 
strides  in  the  art  of  working  and  living  to- 
gether with  our  fellow  man. 

"We  shall  soon  know  how  to  fly  to  the 
moon  but  we  have  yet  to  discover  how  to 
reach  the  heart  of  our  brother.  Having  mas- 
tered the  Intricacies  of  production  know- 
how,  we  must  now  develop  a  comparable 
social  know-why. 

"As  our  history  gloriously  confirms,  when- 
ever the  American  people  have  been  faced 
with  the  challenge  of  war.  they  have  com- 
mendably  rallied  together  In  a  total  effort 
to  meet  that  challenge.  Somehow,  we  must 
today  find  a  way  to  overcome  our  smugness 
and  indifference  and  complacency,  and  Join 
In  an  equal  effort  to  meet  the  infinitely  more 
complex  challenge  of  peace. 
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"And  how  Is  this  to  be  achieved? 

"I  l>elleve  by  first  coming  to  the  basic  im- 
derstandlng  that  peace  is  not  an  end.  in  and 
of  Itself.  On  the  contrary.  Uke  character, 
virtue,  and  goodness,  peace  U  ooly  a  by- 
product of  proper  conduct.  It  will  come  to 
the  individual,  and  from  him  it  will  accrue 
to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world,  only  when 
men  shaU  Uve  and  act  honorably,  Justly,  and 

decently.  ^     „ 

"As  we  not  only  teach,  but  also  actually 
practice,  the  arts,  the  letters,  the  sciences, 
and  every  other  branch  of  hvunan  learning, 
so  must  we.  with  equal  determination  and 
effectiveness,  activate  and  actually  employ, 
in  our  everyday  conduct  and  pursulte,  the 
great  religloxis  precepts  of  Justice,  mercy,  and 
understanding,  of  benevolence,  brotherly 
love,  and  harmony. 

"When  the  peoples  of  the  earth  shall  have 
learned  to  apply  these  keystones  of  moral 
rectitude  in  their  every  relationship  with 
their  fellow  man,  and  shall  have  made  these 
tenets  part  and  parcel  of  their  every  act  and 
deed,  then  will  all  men  march  forward  to- 
gether, shoulder  to  shoulder  and  arm  in  arm, 
toward  the  resplendent  horizon  of  that 
bright  and  bold  new  frontier,  of  which  our 
late  martyred  President.  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  spoke  in  such  eloquent  and  majes- 
tic accents,  and  where  abides  that  new  and 
iDetter  world  that  our  helping  hands  and 
benevolent  hearts  can  truly  fashion. 

"In  that  day  and  age,  strife  Ehall  cease  and 
peace  shall  reign;  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
and  Mlcah  shall  be  fulfilled,  and  men  shall 
beat  their  swords  Into  plowshares  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks;  nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  anymore;  but  they  shall  sit. 
every  man  under  his  vine  and  his  fig  tree, 
and  none  shall  make  them  afraid  for  thus  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  spoken. 

"And  finally,  the  third  answer  to  our  ques- 
tions Is  by  dedicating  ourselves  to  making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,  but  this  Is  no  easy 
matter,  for  we  find  ourselves  today  living  in 
a  world  of  recurrent  crises,  marked  by  a  con- 
flict of  the  most  fundamental  proportions. 
This  Is  not  simply  a  struggle  between  two 
countries   or   groups  of   countries.      It   runs 
far  deeper,  for  It  is  a  contest  between  two 
diametrically  divergent  philosophies  of  life. 
and  upon   Its  outcome  hangs  the  fate,   not 
only  of  ourselves  and  our  children,  but  also 
of  untold  numbers  of  yet  unborn  generations. 
"On  the  one  side  are  the  forces  of  democ- 
racy, committed  to  the  propostlon  that  man, 
having  been  created  in  the  image  of  Deity, 
Is  entitled  to  the  realization  of  his  God-given 
destiny;   that  he  has  been  endowed  by  his 
Creator     with     certain     inalienable     rights, 
among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness;   and  that  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  government  to  serve  Its  citizens  by 
securing  for  them  the  enjoyment  of  those 
rights. 

"On  the  other  and  opposing  side  are  ar- 
rayed the  vicious,  godless  hordes  of  despot- 
ism and  evil,  bemired  in  the  false  premise 
that   the   individual   human   being   has   no 
rights  whatsoever   In   and  of  himself;    that 
his  only  value  is  his  worth,  not  as  a  man, 
but  as  a  cog  in  the  wheels  of  the  machinery 
of  the  state;  and  that  government  is  not  the 
instrument  of  the  people,  but  their  absolute 
master  and  the  dictator  of  their  every  act 
and  thought,  of  their  very  souls  and  minds. 
"Such  being  the  acrimonious  nature  of  the 
issue,  and  such  the  critical  character  of  the 
age  in  wliich  we  live,  unity  and  brotherhood 
in    America     are    absolutely    indispensable. 
The  present  global  struggle  for  survival  de- 
mands  that   all   Americana    must   work   to- 
gether, pooling  their  combined  resources  in 
a  common  effort  to  free  men's  minds  and 
bodies    from     the    shackles    of    totalitarian 
bondage. 

"No  prejudice,  born  of  bias  or  bigotry, 
must  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  fullest 
effort  of  every  Individual  American,  no  mat- 


ter what  his  color,  creed,  or  ancestry,  to  win 
the  crucial  battle  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
for  the  crusade  we  are  waging,  whose  essence 
Is  human  freedom  and  equaUty  of  opportu- 
nity for  ail.  betokens  a  national  life,  unde- 
fljed  by  the  stain  ot  intolerance  and  un- 
marred  by  the  blemish  of  racial  or  religious 
discrimination. 

"And  so,  my  friends,  If  we  will  employ 
this  Memorial  Day,  not  for  mere  idle  sport 
or  amusement,  but  as  an  occasion  for  recon- 
secrating o\irselves  to  a  more  active  sense  of 
citizenship  responsibility,  to  the  achievement 
of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace,  and  to  securing 
the  triumph  of  democracy  for  all  men  every- 
where, then  will  the  blessed  souls  of  the  men 
to  whom  we  dedicate  this  day  reaUy  rest  in 
eternal  peace,  emanating  from  the  fact  that 
we.  the  living,  £ire  not  betraying  the  great 
principles  for  which  they  fought  and  bled 
and  died. 

"In  this  spirit,  let  us  here  highly  resolve 
so  to  order  our  thoughte  and  ways  as  to  keep 
firm  faith  with  the  highest  and  finest  ideals 
of  humanity,  to  wliich  they  gave  the  very 
flower  of  their  youth  and  the  full  blossom  of 
their  vigor — all  to  the  end  that.  In  the  words 
of  the  great  Emancipator,  which  shall  go 
thundering  down  through  the  ages,  'these 
honored  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain, 
and  this  Government,  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth."  " 


United  States  Said  Really  United  hj 
L.BJ. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23, 1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished former  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  the  Honorable  Fuller  Warren, 
has  written  most  eloquently  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  of  the  outstanding  leadership 
the  country  is  receiving  under  President 
Johnson.  I  know  many  of  my  colleagues 
would  be  Interested  In  reading  Governor 
Warren's  letter  and  I  insert  it,  Mr. 
SpeaJcer,  into  the  Congressional  Record, 
so  that  all  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  it: 

[From  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  Jtme  18,  1964] 
UNrrED  Statcs  Rkallt  United  by  L.B.J. 
Editor:  President  Johnson  has  caused  the 
United  States  to  be  more  united  than  during 
any  peacetime  period  since  the  administra- 
tion of  George  Washington.  He  may  turn 
out  to  be  the  nearest  thing  to  Washington 
this  Nation  has  had. 

President  Johnson  has  ushered  In  an  era 
of  good  feeling  that  embraces  almost  all 
Americans.  Hatred  has  gone  into  hiding. 
Harsh  words  are  hardly  heard  any  more. 
Political  partisanship  has  been  partly  put 
aside. 

To  ftirther  unify  and  solidify  America,  both 
political  parUes  would  do  well  to  come  to- 
gether in  the  warm  embrace  of  brotherhood 
and  Jointly  nominate  Johnson  to  lead  us 
onward  and  upward  to  even  higher  ground 
of  national  greatness. 

Patriotic  Republicans — and  no  sensible 
Democrat  doubts  that  they  are— could  thus 
put  patriotism  above  partisan  politics. 

Fuller  Warren. 

Miami. 

P.S.— Nothing     like     a     dyed-ln-the-wool 

Democrat. — Editor. 
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June  23,  196^ 


'Church  at  a  Force** — An  Editorial  From 
the  U  Porte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22. 1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  Insert  In  the 
Record  the  text  of  a  most  thoughtful 
editoriaJ  concerning  the  role  of  the 
churches  In  the  field  of  civil  rights  from 
the  June  15,  1964,  issue  of  the  La  Porte, 
Ind.,  Herald-Arrus. 

The  editorial  follows:  « 

Chtjrch    as   a   Porck 

After  the  Senate  iiatl  voted  cloture  In  the 
civil  rights  debate,  several  observers  at  the 
scene.  Including  a  few  Senators  themselves, 
gave  credit  to  churches  for  helping  to  awing 
the  tide  In  favor  of  cutting  off  the  southern 
fUlbuBter  and  heading  the  civil  rights  meas- 
ure toward  a  vote. 

Pressxire  from  local  clergymen  from  many 
partB  of  the  Midwest  and  West,  plus  action 
by  a  number  of  denominations  at  the  na- 
tional level,  Including  such  projects  as  the 
interfaith  rally  In  Washington  at  the  end 
of  April,  was  cited  as  an  effective  force,  pub- 
lic opinion  In  action. 

While  It  Is  true  that  nnnny  clergymen  and 
their  flocks  did  rally  In  recent  weeks  to  take 
a  foxirsquare  stand  for  'he  civil  rights  meas- 
ure, there  was.  and  still  is,  a  great  amount 
of  foot  dragging  by  organized  Christianity 
in  the  whole  matter  of  equal  rights  and 
Justice  for  Negroes  and  other  minorities. 

Methodist  Bishop  Richard  C.  Raines  of 
Indiana  in  a  recent  address  at  the  northwest 
Indiana  conference  of  his  denomination  was 
highly  critical  of  the  Nation's  churches  for 
remaining  silent  so  long  in  the  face  of  racial 
discrimination.  'The  things  Christians 
should  have  been  saying  about  the  plight  of 
our  Negro  brethren  are  being  said  Instead  by 
politicians,  atheists,  athletic  coaches,  night 
club  comedians,  Jews  like  Harry  Golden,  and 
news  coiunanlsts  like  Ralph  McGlll  at  At- 
lanta," the  bishop  declared. 


And  It  Is  very  true  that  hosts  of  Christian 
churches  not  only  never  took  any  official 
stand  on  behalf  of  desegregation  and  equAl 
rights  but  also  never  got  around  to  declaring 
an  open  door  policy  for  their  own  church 
edifices.  Year  after  year  they  continued  to 
countenance  discrimination  by  their  silence. 

If  the  Christian  church  does  not  stand  fcH- 
practical  workings  In  the  essential  spirit  oS 
its  founder.  If  it  remains  silent  when  degrada- 
tion and  indignity  is  Imposed  on  any  other 
members  of  the  human  family  then  It  falls 
miserably  as  a  moral  and  spiritual  force. 
Bishop  Raines  was  right.  Perhaps,  however, 
what  was  done  by  Christian  clergy  and  laity 
In  recent  days  as  the  civil  rights  decision 
came  nearer  heralds  the  beginning  of  a 
reawakened  church,  or  at  le;ist  some  areas 
of  it. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-113,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Rkcoro  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS    FOR    SALE 

Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  25.  DC,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  60  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shaU  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  hU  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  up>on  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Dociunents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO    THE    PRtNTINQ   0»' 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  Uw 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  bo  accomp*. 
nled  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Prln^w 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu> 
tlve  department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ. 
ent  office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  InqulrlM 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  tb* 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  oc 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U3. 
Code,   title  44,  sec.    140.   p.   1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies.  wh«a 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
iBtratlon  of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US    Code,  title  44,  sec.   133,  p.  1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  linder  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Concrxssional  Rkcoeo,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  186,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Infermatlon  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Recokd. 


Appendix 


I  Relations  in  the  Uniteil  SUtes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

pRON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

or    OKOIIGLA 

fyHl  8ENATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATKS 

Wednesday,  June  24.  1964 

r  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President,  during 

ot  months,  many  mUlions  of  words 

m  been  spoken   and   written   on   the 

iject  of  race  relations  in  the  United 

of  the  most  intellrpent  and  en- 
vied statements  on  this  subject  to 
;„»^  to  my  attention  is  a  recent  address 
rthe  Honorable  John  A.  Sibley,  an  out- 
idlng   lawyer,   businessman,    banker, 
M  highly  respected  community  leader 
AUanta,  Ga..  to  the  Southern  States 
,anference  of  CPA's. 

In  his  remarks.  Mr.  Sibley  made  a  num- 

■  of  telling  points  that  those  of  us  who 

xjsed   the    so-called    civil    rights    bill 

lertook  to  get  across  to  our  colleagues 

_tJ  to  the  people  of  our  country  generally 

during  the  83  days  the  bill  was  before  the 

^nate  i 

First,  that  Nesroes  are  subject  to 
[harsher  forms  of  discrimination  and 
fijrejudlce  in  many  metropolitan  areas  of 
the  North  than  elsewhere,  despite  the 
I  existence  in  those  areas  of  many  local 
[.and  State  statutes  ostensibly  designed  to 
eliminate  racial  bias. 

Second,  that  many  of  those  most  vocal 
In  their  champion.ship  of  the  Federal 
force  bill  are  from  States  in  which 
Negroes  comprise  an  almost  infinites- 
imal percentage  of  the  population. 

Third,  that  instead  of  fostering  better 
relations  between  the  races,  the  bill  is 
actually    a   step   backward,    because   "it 
■eeks  to  take  away  from  all  citizens  basic 
rights  that  should  be   preserved  to  all 
Citizens,  regardless  of  race  or  creed." 
Fourth — and     most     important — that 
^"the  solution  of  the  race  problem  is  not 
|ln  the  Halls  of  Congress,  but  in  the  hearts 
^Of  men";  and  that  until  this  is  recognized 
.and  accepted  by  all.  "the  race  issue  will 
|tw  a  political  football,  as  it  is  today." 
I    Mr.   President,   although  Mr.  Sibley's 
addre.ss  was  made  prior  to  passage  by 
ithe  Senate  of  the  misnamed  civil  rights 
IWl.  his  comments  are  so  pertinent  and 
Ithnely  that  they  merit  the  thoughtful  at- 
itention  of  all  those  who  sincerely  desire 
lio    promote    better    relations    between 
Iwhltes  and  Negroes.     I  ask  unanimous 
lionsent  that  his  address  be  printed  in 
Ithe  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord. 
f     There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
[was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
1^  as  follows: 


"Civic  and  Commttnttt  Problems  in  thk 
Nrw  South" — bt  John  A.  SiBLrr,  BKrcmx 
tOx  20th  Annual  SoxrrHEiiw  States  Con- 
ference OF  CPA'S,  Atlanta,  Ga..  Jun«  16. 
1964 

It  Is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  Invited 
to  speak  to  this  distinguished  gathering. 

You  gentlemen  are  the  right  arm  of  busi- 
ness progress.  Your  work  requires  you  to  be 
experts  In  many  and  varied  fields  of  knowl- 
edge including  taxation,  Improved  business 
methods,  automation  and  electronics  as  ap- 
plied to  business  operations. 

Accuracy,  Integrity,  courage  and  vision  are 
necessary  elements  of  your  work. 

Upon  the  faith  of  your  examinations  and 
certificates.  bUlions  of  doUars  are  Invested 
each  year  and  without  such  certificates  mod- 
ern business  could  not  continue  to  grow  and 
develop 

You  help  businessmen  to  plan  safely  for 
future  business  expansion  and  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls  of  acting  ujxjn  Inaccurate  and  In- 
sufficient Information. 

As  a  businessman,  familiar  with  your 
work,  I  have  great  respect  and  admiration 
for  your  profession. 

You  a.ssigned  to  me  for  dlscu.sslon  the  sub- 
ject •'Civil  and  Community  Problems  in  the 
New  South."  The  first  question  I  asked  my- 
self was— What  Is  meant  by  the  term  "The 
New  South?"  It  is  a  term  in  very  popular 
use  but  meaning  different  things  to  different 
people  at  different  times. 

My  investigation  shows  that  Henry  W. 
C.rady  was  the  first  to  use  the  term  "The 
New  South."  He  spoke  before  the  New  Eng- 
land Society  in  New  York  City  in  December 
1886  and  entitled  his  speech  "The  New 
South." 

Grady  acknowledged  in  the  opening  para- 
graph of  his  speech  that  the  idea  for  the 
title  came  from  a  previous  speech  of  Ben- 
jamin Harvey  Hill.  Grady's  oi^nlng  para- 
graph follow.s : 

•■  'There  Wiis  a  South  of  slavery  and  seces- 
sion— that  South  Is  dead.  There  is  a  South 
of  union  and  freedom — that  South,  thank 
God,  is  living,  breathing,  growing  every 
hour.'  These  words,  delivered  from  the  im- 
mortal lips  of  Benjamin  H.  Hill  at  Tammany 
Hall,  in  1866.  true  then  and  truer  now,  I 
shall  make  my  text  tonight." 

Grady  spoke  to  northern  audiences  words 
of  reconciliation,  never,  however,  apologiz- 
ing for  his  own  people  or  his  own  secUon. 
His  eloquent  voice  sounded  a  note  of  friend- 
ship and  gcxxl  will  that  melted  the  hatred 
and  bitterness  which  were  the  aftermath  of 
the  War  Between  the  States  and  the  Recon- 
struction period. 

The  new  South  to  Grady  was  the  South  of 
achievement  through  courage  and  hard  work 
against  tremendous  difficulties. 

In  describing  the  new  South  Grady  said : 
"We  have  planted  the  schoolhouse  on  the 
hilltop  and  made  it  free  to  white  and  black. 
We  have  sowed  towns  and  cities  in  the  place 
of  theories,  and  put  business  above  poll- 
tics.  •  •  •  We  have  fallen  in  love  with  work. 
We  have  restored  comfort  to  homes  from 
which  culture  and  elegance  never  departed. 
"Never  was  nobler  duty  confided  to  human 
handa  than  the  uplifting  and  upbuilding  of 
the  prostrate  and  bleeding  South — mis- 
guided, perhaps,  but  beautiful  in  her  suffer- 


ing, and  honest,  brave  and  generous  always." 
Some  50  years  later  a  northerner.  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Wood,  truly  a  great  man,  a  mer- 
chant of  worldwide  renown  as  the  head  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  i  Co.  and  a  creator  of  vast 
wealth,  saw  the  accomplishments  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  southern  region  and  the  stam- 
ina of  the  southern  people. 

In  describing  the  new  South  as  he  saw  it, 
General  Wood  said : 

"But  all  history  has  shown  that  material 
resources  are  insignificant  In  comparison 
with  the  spiritual  and  moral  qualities  of  the 
])er)ple.  The  South  showed  In  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  the  desperate  and  gallant 
courage  of  its  men  and  women.  In  the  50 
years  following  that  war,  the  southern  peo- 
ple showed  a  still  higher  brand  of  courage 
and  spU-lt  m  their  batUe  against  the  dire 
poverty  and  the  ruins  caused   by   that   war 


"Even  as  early  as  1923  I  saw  the  future 
industrial  development  of  the  South  and  I 
have  tried,  as  far  as  one  individual  could  do. 
to  foster  this  develop>ment — first  by  placing 
an  ever-increasing  share  of  our  purchaaes  in 
this  region  and  second  by  Investing  large 
amounts  of  capital  In  otir  distributing  facili- 
ties in  this  region." 

Tlie  faith  and  confidence  of  that  great 
American  in  the  new  South  Is  being  fully 
vindicated  every  day  by  that  development  in 
which  he  played  an  Important  part. 

TTie  subject  that  you  assigned  to  me  as- 
sumes that  the  civic  and  community  prob- 
lems of  the  new  South  are  basically  different 
from  the  civic  and  community  problems  of 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

To  that  assumption  I  disagree  and  I  will 
state  my  reasons. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  historically  that 
basic  economic  problem*  and  differences  ex- 
isted between  the  South  and  other  sections 
of  the  country  and  also  different  problems 
arose  due  to  the  fact  that  the  South  had  a 
biracial  culture  and  population  and  other 
sections  of  the  country  had  a  more  unified 
population. 

The  economic  differences  grew  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  South  was  largely  agricultural 
and  rural  at  a  time  when  other  sections  were 
becoming  urban  and  Industrial. 

For  Instance,  in  1900  the  urban  population 
of  the  South  was  only  15  percent  of  the  total 
population,  whereas  in  1960  the  urban  popu- 
lation of  the  South  had  climbed  to  57,7  per- 
cent  of   the  total  population. 

Also  in  1900  the  largest  part  of  the  Income 
of  the  South  came  from  agriculture,  whereas 
in  1960  less  than  6  percent  of  the  income 
came  from  agriculture. 

When  the  South  was  largely  agricultural 
and  other  sections  were  industrial,  tariff  and 
other  discriminatory  laws  that  fostered  the 
development  of  industry,  worked  a  hardship 
on  the  South.  Now  laws  that  affect  economic 
conditions  operate  equally  throughout  the 
country  because  the  South  Is  both  urban  and 
Industrial  as  are  other  parts  of  the  country 
The  other  basic  difference  that  set  the 
South  apart  arose  out  of  the  concentration 
of  the  Negro  population,  a  situation  that  in 
recent  years  has  been  radically  changing. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
85  percent  of  the  Negro  population — total- 
ling 7,527,000 — lived  in   the  South,   whereas 
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15  percent,  or  1,307,000.  lived  In  tbe  non- 
South.  Tbe  total  white  popvilation  in  the 
South   at  that   time  waa   14,386,000. 

According  to  the  1060  cenfliu  tbe  white 
population  had  Increased  to  38,570,000,  or 
168  percent  since  1900;  whereas  the  Negro 
population  had  increased  in  the  South  from 
7,527,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  to 
10,232.000.  or  36  percent  since  1900.  During 
the  same  period  the  Negro  population  In 
the  non-South  Increased  from  1.307.000  to 
8.628,000.   an   Increase  of   560   percent. 

In  central  New  York  City,  not  including 
the  suburbs;  the  Neg^o  population  increased 
from  468,000  In  1940  to  1.088.000  In  1960. 
Fourteen  percent  of  the  total  population  In 
New  York  City  proper  Is  Negro. 

In  Chicago  the  Negro  population  Increased 
from  278,000  In  1940  to  813,000  In  1960,  now 
accounting  for  23  percent  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation. Similar  increases  in  Negro  i>opula- 
tlon  occurred  in  such  cities  as  Philadelphia. 
Detroit,  and  others. 

This  movement  of  population  of  the  Negro 
to  other  sections  of  the  country  has  trans- 
formed a  regional  problem  Into  a  national 
problem  and  the  manifestation  of  the  prob- 
lem follows  the  same  pattern  North  and 
South. 

In  this  movement,  however,  the  Negro 
faces  a  dilemma.  He  leaves  the  South  to 
seek  better  Jobs  and  less  discrimination  and 
he  finds  that  wherever  he  moves  in  large 
numbers,  the  pattern  of  acceptance  of  him  is 
not  to  his  liking.  In  the  matter  of  Jobs  and 
of  bousing,  the  reaction  to  his  presence 
where  he  goes  in  large  numbers  Is  the  same. 
He  moves  to  the  National  Capital  and  white 
people  move  to  the  suburbe.  His  children 
enjoy  full  Integration,  yet  a  report  of  a  bi- 
raclal  investigating  committee  of  the  schools, 
Indicates  that  by  violence,  unruly  elements 
create  conditions  in  which  the  spirit  of 
education  is  destroyed  both  for  the  whites 
and  blacks. 

He  moves  to  Chicago  and  buys  a  home  in 
a  white  community,  and  100  policemen  and 
12  police  dogs  are  called  out  to  break  up  an 
angry  mob  that  Is  trying  to  keep  him  from 
living  In  a  house  which  he  has  paid  for  and 
In  which,  under  the  law.  he  Is  entitled  to 
live. 

He  moves  to  New  York  and  settles  in  Har- 
lem, a  segregated  community.  In  describing 
the  condition  of  the  schools.  Or  James  B. 
Conant.   former   president  of  Harvard,   said: 

"In  some  there  are  very  bad  gangs  with 
gang  warfare  among  the  boys.  There  are 
also  vicious  fights  outside  of  school  between 
Negro  girls." 

In  the  Atlanta  Con.siitutlon  April  23.  1964, 
were  headlines — 'Race  Riots  Close  Pennsyl- 
vania Cltys  Schools  " 

The  New  York  Times.  Wednesday.  May  6. 
headlines  read — "Antlwhlte  Harlem  Gang  Re- 
ported To  Number  400   • 

The  New  York  Herald.  June  1.  1964,  head- 
lines xead — "Horror  in  Subway,  an  Indig- 
nant City." 

Then  follows  a  lonj;  list  of  racial  disturb- 
ances, ranging  from  murder  to  attack.s  on 
officers 

For  many  years,  a  community  of  pious  and 
Inoffensive  Jews  lived  In  the  community  of 
Crown  Heights.  Brtx)klyn  Since  Negroes 
have  moved  In.  the  community  has  become  a 
hotbed  of  racial  strife  and  tensions  Not 
relying  upon  inadequate  police  protection, 
the  Jews  have  organized  patrols  for  protec- 
tion and  to  maintain  order. 

So  goes  the  pattern  of  racial  conflict 
throughout  the  North,  a  .siuldeninK  and  dis- 
tressing picture 

The  great  dilemma  that  the  Negro  faces  In 
the  North  and  makes  the  race  question  al- 
most Insoluble  Is  the  fact  that  the  northern 
news  media  and  many  of  the  political 
element*  condemn  the  South — sometime* 
unfairly — and  yet  at  the  same  time  fall  to 
spply  In  their  own  communities  and  busi- 


nesses the  principles  they  advocate  for  others 
to  follow. 

In  such  States  In  wblcb  tbe  Negro  repre- 
sents a  substantial  part  of  tbe  population  this 
double -standard  attitude  confronts  blm  wltb 
a  grave  and  cruel  dllenuna. 

I  think  from  what  has  been  said  It  la 
perfectly  clear  that  the  basic  differences 
heretofore  existing  between  the  South  and 
other  sections  of  tbe  country  have  been 
eliminated  by  the  urbanization  and  Indus- 
trialization of  the  South  and  by  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Negro  from  the  South  to  the 
North. 

The  new  South  then  today  is  a  part  of  the 
Nation  having  the  same  opportunities  and 
facing  the  same  problems  as  other  parts  of 
the  Nation.  These  conditions  Impose  upon 
us  an  obligation  to  put  aside  sectionalism 
and  to  play  our  full  part,  and  an  Important 
part  In  leading  and  guiding  the  Nation  In 
the  s<jlutlon  of   its  problems. 

The  great  overshadowing  domestic  prob- 
lem for  the  moment  Is  the  problem  of  race 
relations,  which  has  ramifications  that  af- 
fect all  phases  of  community  and  civic  life. 
The  difficult  of  two  different  racial  groups 
living  together  In  close  proximity  and  the 
tensions  arising  therefrom  Is  not  limited 
to  the  United  States  but  Is  worldwide 

Two  current  examples  are  the  Arab  and 
the  Jew.  the  Turk  and  the  Greek  There  are 
many   otJier.s 

The  problem  of  race  relations  wherever  It 
arises  Is  a  delicate  one  and  the  solution  must 
be  found  In  a  sense  of  Justice  and  the  spirit 
of  good  will  and  tolerance  on  the  part  of 
both   races. 

The  solution  Is  to  be  found  In  the  hearti^ 
and  spirit  of  men  and  not  In  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

The  power  of  Congre.ss  cannot  Increase  mu- 
tual respect  and  understanding  between  the 
races  nor  force  men  by  legislative  flat  to  re- 
spect, tolerate,  or  love  one  another 

Such  wholesome  forces  arise  from  within 
the  human  spirit  and  cannot  be  legislated 
from  without.  Voluntary  action,  not  com- 
pulsion, legal  or  physical,  Is  the  only  perma- 
nent solution. 

The  so-called  civil  rlght.s  bill  now  fx-ndlng 
before  Congress  Is  not  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem These  proposed  laws  arc  a  step  back- 
ward— not  forward. 

The  proposed  bill  Is  a  step  toward  a  police 
state.  It  seeks  to  take  away  from  all  citizens 
basic  rights  that  should  be  preserved  to  all 
citizens  regardless  of  race  or  creed.  If  ptussed 
it  weakens  If  not  destroys  the  right  of  free 
choice,  the  right  to  select  one's  associates. 
It  concentrates  and  places  dangerous  jxjwers 
In  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  General — 
FKjwers  that  can  be  used  as  a  tool  of  political 
advantage.  It  tends  to  limit  local  self-gov- 
ernment and  the  j>ollce  power  of  the  several 
States,  upon  which  the  peace,  tranquility, 
and  good  order  of  every  community  depends. 
Senator  Russell 's  opposition  to  the  bill  Is 
In  the  Interest  of  all  cltlzen.s— not  a  sectional 
fight. 

No  one  for  a  moment  would  say  that  such 
laws  will  create  the  needed  new  Jobs  and  cer- 
tainly the  record  shows  that  In  the  Indus- 
trial States  In  which  nondiscriminatory  laws 
exist  Job  discrimination  against  the  Negro 
has  not  been  lessened  nor  eliminated. 

Employment  Is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Negro. 

According  to  the  1960  census  the  total  un- 
employment in  Atlanta  was  3  4  p>ercent.  Un- 
employment among  Negroes  was  4  8  percent, 
while  among  whites  was  3  percent  That  Is 
to  say.  Negro  unemployment  was  18  percent 
higher  than  that  of  the  whites. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  where  the  State 
nondiscriminatory  laws  are  strong,  the  total 
unemployment  In  1960  was  4.6  percent.  Un- 
employment among  tbe  Negroes  was  8.7  per- 
cent, while  among  whites  was  4.3  percent. 
Tbat  Lb  to  say,  Negro  unemployment  was  2.4 
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percent  greater  than  the 


In  Detroit  tbe  total  unemployTn^T 
7.7  percent.  The  unemployment  uaaoc^ 
Negroes  was  17.1  percent  and  that  of  S! 
whites  was  6.2  percent.  That  Is  to  «»  2! 
unemployed  among  the  Negroes  was  wa\^ 
double  tbat  of  the  whites.  ^* 
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In  Chicago,  where  the  total  unemplovn-rt 

is   43    percent,   the   Negro   unemploinSt 

11  1   percent  and   the  white  unemnln. 

t  was  3.2  percent.  ^^' 

In   Philadelphia   the   total   unemplojamt 

-as  4.8  percent.    The  unemployment  --^ 
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the    Negroes    was    10.1    percent 
the  whites  was  3  8  percent 

In  Birmingham  the  total  unemployment 
was  6.2  percent.  The  unemployment  of  tlM 
Negroes  was  10  5  percent  and  among  tht 
whites  4  3  percent. 

In  these  northern  cities  to  which  refer 
ence  has  been  made,  strong  State  nondu. 
criminatory  laws  have  been  in  existence  for 
years,  yet  there  is  much  greater  dlscrlmln*. 
tlon  in  the  North  than  In  the  South  when 
employment  Is  voluntary. 

And  this  is  true  although  the  Negro  popu- 
latlon  In  the  southern  centers  is  a  grett 
deal  heavier  proportionately  than  in  th| 
northern  centers. 

I  repeat  that  the  solution  of  the  race  prob- 
lem Is  not  In  the  halls  of  Congress  but  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  and  until  this  is  full? 
recognized  and  acted  upon,  the  race  imi 
will  be  a  political  football  as  it  Is  today 

Now  let  us  look  at  another  aspect  of  tht 
matter  that  seems  to  be  Ignored  today  tat 
which  exists  In  such  States  as  Rhode  Isl*na 
and  Minnesota  and  many  others  whose  Sen- 
ators  are  strong  supporters  of  the  Civil  Rlghti 
bin.  yet  whose  States  have  virtually  no  Netn 
population,  and  are  doing  nothing  to  en- 
courage Negroes  to  come  to  those  States  to 
share  In  their  wealth  and  Job  opportunlUit. 

I  find  that  In  1962  the  per  capita  Income 
of  Rhode  Island  was  $2,372  That  meaai 
that  Rhode  Island  Is  a  very  prosperou.';  st«U 
with  Industry  and  Jobs  that  pay  well  Ati 
cording  to  the  1960  census  Rhode  I.sian<l'i 
population  was  859.488.  Ninety-seven  ud 
six-tenths  percent  were  white  and  2  1  per- 
cent were  Negro 

The  per  capita  Income  of  Mini.,  .sots  In 
1962  was  $2,236.  This  Is  another  nrosperotii 
State  The  population  In  1960  Wiis  3.413.- 
864  and  the  Negro  population  was  0  7  of  1 
percent. 

The  Negro  population  represents  10  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  popiilatlon  of  the  country. 

The  Rhode  Island  Negro  population  would 
have  to  Increase  from  18.332  to  90.246  and 
Minnesota's  Negro  pop\ilatlon  would  haw 
to  Increase  from  22.263  to  358.456  to  brlnf 
the  Negro  population  to  10  5  percent  of  lU 
total   population. 

Neither  the  brilliant  Senators  from  Rhode 
Island  nor  the  vocal  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota  has  Invited  any  Negroes,  n.s  far  u 
I  can  determine,  to  come  to  their  re-^neotlv* 
States  to  share  the  Jobe  and  get  the  bene- 
fit of  their  splendid  schools  and  t..  oar- 
tlclpate  In  their  prosperity 

Such  an  Invitation,  sincerely  mei.it  from 
these  Senators  promising  Job  opportuni- 
ties In  their  respective  States  to  tlio.''^  who 
are  qualified  to  accept  them  and  promislDg 
educational  opportunities  to  qualify  othen 
who  are  not  so  qualified,  would  do  more  to 
settle  the  race  question  than  all  the  civil 
rights  bills  now  pending  or  that  could  here- 
after  be   thought  of. 

It  is  Jobs  that  the  Negro  wants  and  Is  en- 
titled to  have.  Rhode  Island  and  Mlnne- 
soU,  and  other  States  similarly  situated, 
have  these  Jobs.  If  the  Senators  are  sin- 
cerely Interested  In  the  Negro's  welf.ire  and 
a  proper  settlement  of  the  race  question, 
they  should  Invite  the  Negro  to  settle  In 
their  States  and  extend  to  him  a  welcome 
and  a  helping  hand. 
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m\0\  nee  relations  founded  upon  toler- 
^  mutual  respect  and  good  wlU.  no  laws 
•"^leoessary;  without  these  essential  In- 
■lu-nts  no  laws  can  be  effective. 
^M  are  not  Just  my  views;  they  are  held 
w.  many,  both  white  and  black. 
^iTexample  Is  S.  B.  Fuller,  a  Negro  born 
*.  t^ulslana.    who   moved    to    Chicago    as    a 


JDUDg 


man.  established  a  $10  million  busl- 


—  and  pays  taxes  on  an  annual  Income 
^over  $100  000,  In  an  Interview  published 
to  UB  News  &  World  Report  of  August  19, 
IteS.  he  expresses  views  worthy  of  careful 
rflMlderation.     I  quote: 

"The  minute  that  they  (Negroes)  develop 
themselves  so  they  excel  In  *-halv'ver  they 
d^then  they  are  going  to  find  that  thev 
don't  have  any  real   problems. ' 



•Thev  will  find  that  you  camiot  sue  a 
-urn  and  make  him  want  to  live  next  door 
^ou  You've  got  to  sell  him  the  idea 
tii»t  you  are  Just  as  good  as  he  is,  by  per- 
formance." 

"The  crimes  that  you  find  In  Harlem,  for 
instance  are  caused  by  the  people  of  Harlem. 
»nd  It's  nobody's  fault  but  that  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Hiirlf'm  " 

"You  see.  Negro  i>eople  do  not  understand 
that  they  must  own  their  own  businesses. 
Thev  mu.st  give  Jobs— not  Just  ask  for  Jobs." 


political  situation  In  which  both  the  Negro 
and  the  country  will  l)e  tbe  loser  In  the  long 
run.  May  o\xr  spirit  of  good  will  and  toler- 
ance under  Gtod's  guidance  never  let  thU 
happen.  However,  warning  signs  are  already 
upon  the  horizon. 

That  Is  my  speech,  and  I  hope  you  will 
indulge  me  to  say  a  personal  word. 

I  have  been  greatly  honored  by  many  of 
the  organizations  of  this  community  because 
of  their  belief  that  I  made  some  little  con- 
Ulbutlon  toward  solving  the  public  school 
question.  This  was  only  possible  because 
of  the  strong  reservoir  of  good  will  and  good 
sense  among  both  races. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  Judge  A.  T  Walden.  whose  advice, 
counsel,  and  broad  Influence  and  whose  spirit 
of  gcxKl  will  have  contributed  so  much  to- 
ward the  stability  of  this  community.  He 
not  only  wants  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
a  citizen  but  he  also  wants  to  deserve  these 
rights.  He  Is  not  merely  Interested  In  the 
welfare  of  his  own  race,  he  is  interested  In 
the  welfare  of  the  entire  community— both 
white  and  Negro. 

He  recognizes  that  real  progress  cannot 
t>e  made  through  hatred  and  antagonisms  but 
through  friendship  and  good  understanding. 
I  hope  the  time  Is  not  far  distant  when 
his  virtues  and  services  will  be  recognized 
and  publicly  proclaimed. 


"No.  I  never  heard  of  any  racial  group  In 
this  cciuntry  or  any  other  country  that  was 
able  to  get  ahead  without  particl[>atmg  In 
business  " 

Mr  Fuller  places  emph.isls  upon  the 
worthiness  of  the  Individual,   not  the  color 

of  his  skin. 

I  was  glad  to  read  In  Mr  Eugene  Patterson's 
column  of  April  28.  1963.  the  comments  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Ross  praising  race  relations  In 
AUanta  and  attributing  this  fortunate  situa- 
tion to  the  quality  of  Atlanta  leadership. 
This  leadership  Is  .-shared  not  only  by  the 
whites  but  by  some  of  our  ablest  Negro 
citizens. 

■  These  Negro  citizens  are  not  Just  asking  to 
share  Jobs  created  by  others — they  are. 
through  their  own  efforts  and  ability,  suc- 
cessfully establishing  and  running  businesses 
that  create  Job  opportunities. 

Such  businesses  Include  banks,  savings 
and  loan  as-soclatlons.  Insurance  companies, 
newspapers,  real  estate  firms,  architectural 
firms,  construction  firms,  subdivision  devel- 
opments, hospitals,  educational  Institutions 
and  many  others. 
In  conclusion,  may  I  suggest — 
That  the  white  South  and  the  white  North 
give  lef«  emphasis  to  color  and  more  to  merit 
In  every  relationship  of  life,  Including  Job 
opportunities. 

That  the  Negro  himself  place  greater  em- 
phasis upon  excellence  to  achieve  progress 
and  advancement  and  less  reliance  upon  po- 
litical Influence  and  legal  compulsion. 

That  the  country  develop  an  ec<momy 
itrong  enough  and  broad  enough  to  require 
and  absorb  the  talents  of  all  citizens  who 
are  willing  to  work,  both  white  and  Negro, 
otherwise  we  face  a  continual  sqviabble  with 
resulting  conflicts  to  determine  who  shall 
hold  the  available  Jobs. 

That  the  SUtes  of  the  North  with  a  small 
Negro  population  encourage  Negroes  to 
migrate  to  these  States  by  welcoming  them 
and  affording  them  Job  opportunities. 

That  the  Negro,  to  participate  fully  In  eco- 
nomic opportunities,  not  Just  share  the  Jobs 
that  the  genius  of  others  creates  but  develop 
sufficient  genius  himself  to  create  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  others. 

It  may  be  said  by  some  that  these  things 
win  not  be  done.  My  answer  Is  that  unless 
they  are  done,  block  voting  among  the 
Negroes  will  continue  and  will  lead  to  block 
voting    among   the    whites,    resulting    In    a 
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HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23. 1964 


The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  9124)  to  amend 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  vitalize  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  programs  of 
the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and  for 
other   purposes. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  that 
In  the  almost  quarter  of  a  century  that 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  In 
this  body  has  there  come  before  this 
body  for  consideration  a  bill  as  im- 
portant as  the  one  which  Is  now  be- 
fore us. 

This  will  affect  not  only  those  who  are 
living  now  It  will  affect,  yes,  a  generation 
unborn.  Its  effect  will  dip  Into  the  home 
of  every  American.  Its  effect  will  have 
its  impact  on  the  future  defer^se  of  this 
country.  Its  effect  will  be  the  salva- 
tion of  the  free  world  and  a  free  nation 
as  we  know  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
CoLMERl  was  generous  enough  to  refer 
to  this  as  the  Hubert  bill.  I  could  have 
no  higher  compliment  paid  me  than  to 
have  my  name  associated  with  this  leg- 
islation and  be  the  instrument  by  which 
it  comes  before  you  for  action  today. 

We  are  all  familiar,  more  or  less,  with 
the  ROTC  program  in  this  country  in 
our  high  schools.  In  our  colleges,  and  In 
our  universities. 

What  does  this  proposed  legislation 
accomplish  and  what  is  Its  goal? 

The  committee  set  for  many  weeks  and 
explored  every  facet  of  the  problem  and 


ventilated  every  problem  and  came  up 
with  an  entirely  new  piece  of  legislation 
in  this  field. 

To  begin  with,  we  set  £a>out  to  repeal 
every  law  on  the  statute  books  as  related 
to  the  ROTC  program.  Having  done 
that,  we  set  as  our  goal  and  as  our  objec- 
tive to  have  a  uniform  program  embrac- 
ing the  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  the  Army, 
and  to  give  to  each  service  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  in  its  ranks  the  best 
talent  and  career  officers  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  found  in  this  country. 

With    that    basic    objective    for    the 
ROTC   program   as  our   guide,   we   ex- 
amined what  is  known  as  the  HoUoway 
plan  which  is  used  by  the  Navy  to  re- 
cruit young  career  officers.     This  pro- 
gram to  refresh  your  memories  Is  a  very 
highly  selective  program.     It  is  a  very 
highly   competitive    program   by   which 
young  men  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  are  selected  by  a  board  of  local 
citizens  and  community  leaders  and  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  follow  a  NavT 
career  in  the   college   or  university   of 
the  Individual's  choice.    Under  this  plan, 
which  those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with 
it  in  the  years  of  its  origination  refer  to 
as  a  "little  Annapolis  plan"  In  the  vari- 
ous colleges  of  the  country,  the  individual 
is  given  the  same  curriculum  and  the 
same  training  that  the  young  man  is 
given  who  enters  Armapolis  to  pursue  a 
naval  education.    His  tuition  cost  is  paid 
for  by  the  Government  and  he  Is  given 
$50  a  month  expenses  or  salary,  If  you 
please.     The  Individual  selected  In  this 
program  is  not  told  which  school  he  must 
matriculate  in  or  enter.  He  has  his  choice 
of  any  school  offering  the  so-called  Hollo - 
way  plan.    He  enters  that  school,  he  is 
graduated,  and  he  is  commissioned  and 
has  an  obligation  of  4  years'  service  in 
the  Navy.     The  plan  Is  now  limited  to 
some  6,000  Individuals,  at  one  time,  in 
the  various  schools  in  the  country. 

Now  take  this  plan — trarwlate  It  Into 
adaptation  by  the  Army  and  by  the  Air 
Force  and  you  have  a  complete  across- 
the-board  opportunity  for  the  young 
man  of  talent  and  proven  ability  and 
avocation  to  pursue  a  military  career 
while  not  actually  attending  one  of  the 
serv'lce  academy  schools. 

Having  applied  this  to  all  the  services, 
we  then  approached  the  program  of  the 
ROTC  which  is  now  in  existence.  The 
ROTC  program  is  best  known  to  you, 
perhaps,  from  schools  like  the  Texas 
Aggies,  one  of  the  great  schools  of  our 
country,  and  in  my  own  State  of  Louisi- 
ana. Louisiana  State  University,  Missis- 
sippi State,  Maryland,  Georgetown.  Ohio 
State,  Indiana,  and  so  forth.  These 
schools  have  the  4-year  ROTC  program. 
Under  this  4-year  ROTC  program,  the 
young  man  enters  his  freshman  class,  is 
given  2  years'  basic  training  and  the  last 
2  years  of  military  science,  at  which 
time  he  is  graduated  and  offered  a  com- 
mission. 

The  records  will  reveal  that  from  these 
ROTC  schools  and  particularly  the  land- 
grant  colleges  have  come  some  of  our 
greatest  officers  and  some  of  our  great- 
est leaders  and  some  of  our  greatest 
nghting  men  In  time  of  war. 

So  we  take  this  program  and  perpetu- 
ate it  as  such,  giving  any  other  school  or 
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university  in  the  country  an  opportu- 
nity to  ad<^t  the  program. 

There  are  some  who  believe  a  2-year 
scientific  program  is  all  that  Is  neces- 
sary.    To  those  institutions  which  be- 


the  basics  of  patriotism,  discipline,  and  democracy?    That  is  why  I  say  ttik  ta 

recognition  of  authority.   In  other  words,  reaches  Into  every  home  in  the  oom^ 

we  will  ground  and  Inculcate  into  these  and    affects,    yes,    generations  ^Sz^ 

young    people    those    basic    principles  Because  of  your  Judgmentr— &nd  l^^ 

which  are  so  necessary  to  perpetuate  the  it  is  your  Judgment — that  this  le^Sf 

lieve  in  the  2-year  program  we  say,  "You     ideals  of  government  and  the  form  of  tion  should  be  adopted,  we  have^t 

may  adopt  such  a  program,  but  you  will     government  under  which  we  have  lived,  pattern  for  the  future  and  for  yeuii!! 

not  have  available  any  scholarship  grant     This  I  consider  the  most  important  part  come    which    will    guarantee    to  e^ 


under  the  HoUoway  plan,  which  now  is 
to  be  spread  to  all  services." 

In  other  words,  any  school  which  pre- 
fers only  a  2-year  basic  program  may 
have  that  program,  but  the  scholarship 
features  will  not  be  available  to  them, 
and  an  individual  coming  into  such  a 
program  must  take  a  summer  course  of 
6  or  8  weeks'  basic  training,  which  will 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  the  2  years' 
on-campus  training  which  his  opposite 
number  obtains  in  the  basic  course  of 
the  4-year  school  program. 

Here  we  have  the  program  spread  over 
the  entire  country.  We  have  available 
the  4-year  program.  We  have  available 
the  2-year  program.  We  go  further  than 
that.  We  op>en  a  reservoir  of  manpower 
which  has  heretofore  been  untapped  in 
this  country,  in  which  is  to  be  found  some 
of  the  finest  potential  material  available. 
I  refer  to  the  junior  colleges  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Junior  coUeKcs  are  spreading  and  ex- 
panding all  over  the  comitry  today,  but 
under  the  present  system  the  junior  col- 
lege graduate  is  not  eligible  to  enter 
the  4-year  training  program  of  ROTC. 
Therefore,  he  is  not  eligible  for  a  com- 
mission under  that  program. 

Under  the  present  system  we  deny  to 
this  Individual  this  right,  and  we  deprive 
ourselves  of  his  talent.  Under  the  pro- 
posal In  this  legislation  an  individual 
from  a  junior  college  will  have  open  to 
him  the  gates,  the  portals  and  the  doors 
of  the  4-year  program,  and  he  will  be 
able  to  enter  any  one  of  these  schools 
with  a  4-year  ROTC  program  and  make 
up  his  2-year  basic,  which  he  missed.  In 
the  same  manner  as  an  individual  who 
enters  a  2-year-program  school — in 
Other  words,  by  summer  training. 

Here  we  will  advance  to  the  front  this 
talent  which  is  so  desirable,  which  is 
lacking  in  so  many  areas;  and  we  will 
make  these  young  men  available  to  be- 
come career  officers  serving  in  the  uni- 
form of  their  coimtry. 

We  even  will  go  beyond  that.  We  will 
turn  our  attention  to  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  most  important  and  most  vital 
part  of  the  whole  program,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  junior  ROTC  program. 

Under  the  present  law  and  present  sys- 
tem there  is  a  junior  ROTC  program  in 
254  of  our  high  schools  in  the  country, 
engaging  approximately  65,000  young 
men.  As  a  supplement  to  this  there  Is 
a  cadet  training  corps — NDCC — which  is 
subsidized  by  the  individual  schools. 
These  are  few  in  number.  There  are 
only  25,000  young  men  in  the  program. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  legislation  we 
will  broaden  the  base  of  the  junior  ROTC 
program  and  open  the  program  to  as 
many  as  2,000  secondary  schools  in  the 
Nation,  schools  which  take  these  young 
men  in  at  a  formative  period  In  their 
lives.  We  will  take  these  young  men 
when  they  are  looking  out  into  a  world 
imknown  to  them,  and  provide  them  with 


of  the  program.  young  man  the  right  to  know  hu  oam. 

What  else  will  we  do?    At  the  present  ^""y-  ^  understand  his  country,  and  to 

time  in  the  senior  program  and  In  the  respect  his  country  and  what  his  Qoy. 

junior  program  there  are  active  military  ernment  stands  for. 


people  who  are  on  active  duty. 

Some  700  of  these  people  are  involved 
in  the  junior  program:  5.000  more  are 
involved  in  the  senior  program.  Tliese 
men  are  charged  against  the  active  mili- 
tary component  of  the  Defense  Depart- 


Mr.  TEAGUE.  of  Texas  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Teacue] 

Mr.  TKAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  compliment  the  goitle- 


ment.  This  legislation  opens  the  door  man  and  express  my  appreciation  to  him 
'       '  for  bringing  out  this  bill.    I  have  talked 

recently  with  a  number  of  presidents  of 
schools  who  have  large  enrollments. 
The  president  of  Penn  State  is  one  of 
them.  He  told  me  unless  something  wu 
done,  he  expected  tlieir  senior  ROTC 
enrollment  to  drop  50  percent  In  the 
next  year. 

I  wLsli  to  compliment  Uie  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  and  say  that  although 
I  do  not  agree  with  everything  in  the 
bill,  I  certainly  support  it. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  and  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  you  who  recognize  the 
great  war  record  that  the  gentlenun 
from  Texas  has  will  know  the  meanii» 
of  what  he  juat  said.  I  may  expand  on 
tliat  to  tell  you  that  in  the  colleges  d 
this  country  today  and  in  the  ROTC 
program  the  attendance  and  enrolhnent 
are  on  the  downgrade.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  Imixjrtant  reasons  why  Is  U» 
Executive  order  exempting  married  mea 
from  the  draft.  The  youngster.  If  be 
gets  married  and  has  a  marriage  license, 
is  free  from  his  military  liability.  Be 
is  home  free.  However,  I  believe  that 
youngsters  taught  from  the  ground  up 
of  their  duty  to  their  country  will  not 
attempt  to  escape  behind  a  marriage  li- 
cense but  will  be  eager  to  give  to  tiielr 
country  all  that  they  can  give. 

This,  members  of  the  Conmiittee,  is  in 
broad  scope  what  this  bUl  attempts  to 
do. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Yes.  I  will  be  very 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman.  I  appreciate  his  very 
comprehensive  analysis  of  this  WD. 
which  is  a  very  good  piece  of  legislation, 
but  in  connection  with  the  bill,  the  sec- 
tion dealing  with  financial  assistance  to 
the  4-year  ROTC  candidates,  I  would 
like  to  know,  how  are  these  r>eople  se- 
lected? Is  there  some  uniform  method 
of  selection,  or  Is  it  an  arbitrary  de- 
termination by  a  group  of  citizens? 

Mr.  HEBE31T.  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  explain  It.  This  program  is  patterned 
on  the  Holloway  program.  This  pro- 
gram Is  perhaps  the  most  competitive 
selective  program  of  that  type  in  the 
military.  In  each  community  a  certain 
group  of  citizens  who  are  leading  busi- 
nessmen, community  leaders,  church 
leaders 


to  retired  offlcers  and  noncommissioned 
men.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
conversation  about  the  young  man  re- 
tiring in  the  military  when  he  has  the 
best  years  of  his  life  ahead  of  him  and 
contributes  nothing  to  the  defense  of  the 
country  and  draws  his  pension  up  to  75 
percent  of  his  salary  in  retirement.  So 
now  we  say  to  the  Deferuse  Department 
you  may  utilize  the  talents  of  these  re- 
tired people  and  where  you  are  paymp 
them  75  percent  of  their  salaries  and 
receiving  nothing  in  return  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Defen.se  Department, 
you  may  recall  these  active  duty  people 
on  a  voluntary  basis  and  place  them  in 
charge  of  these  ROTC  units  in  high 
.schools  and  in  the  senior  colleges.  Here 
in  the  junior  ROTC  program  a  high 
school  may  participate  by  paying  not 
more  than  one-half  of  the  difference 
between  the  retired  members  retired 
pay  and  the  amount  he  would  draw  if 
on  full-time  active  duty. 

The  Defense  Department  will  pay  the 
other  half.  Thus,  for  12 '2  percent  of 
the  retired  members*  active  duty  pay  en- 
titlement the  Defense  Department  has 
the  opportunity  of  getting  a  100-percent 
effort.  These  are  individuals  who  now 
receive  75  percent  of  their  basic  pay 
without  the  opportunity  to  render  any 
service  to  the  Government. 

As  I  envision  this  program,  it  is  some- 
thing which  will  bring  about  a  resur- 
gence in  this  country  toward  making 
our  youth,  not  from  the  cradle,  but  cer- 
tainly from  the  playground  on  up,  con- 
scious of  their  duty  to  their  coimtry  and 
eai:er  to  perform  in  the  service  of  their 
country  and  to  be  motivated  by  the 
highest  ideals  of  citizenship. 

How  important  is  this?  I  stre.ss  this. 
In  Castro's  Cuba  today  Castro  has  been 
there  for  some  5  years  and  the  young- 
sters in  the  high  schools  of  Cuba  have 
been  subjected  to  a  type  of  instruction 
and  brainwashing  for  that  period  of 
time.  If  they  were  12  years  old  when 
he  came  into  power,  5  years  from  that 
age  would  make  them  17  or  18  years  of 
age  now  and  they  know  nothing  except 
for  his  type  of  government.  What  did 
Hitler's  Germany  do  to  the  youth  of  that 
nation?  They  were  trained  and  brain- 
washed and  directed  Into  avenues  of 
nazism.  Why  should  we  not.  why  do 
we  not  take  the  youth  of  this  Nation  in 
these  formative  years,  these  impression- 
able years,  and  train  them  from  the  very 
beginning  In  the  fundamentals  of  a  free 


^  VANIK     Who  selects  the  group  Mr  HEBERT.    At  any  time  during  the  Mr.  HEBERT.     By  States.     They  are 

»L!m?     '  program  the  talented  young  man  can  be  allocated  by  States  in  respect  to  oppor- 

^^oS^KRT     They  are  selected  by  picked  up  in  the  program.  tunity  to  compete.    However  the  actual 

^-  ^^nt  of   Se   Navy     in  the  Mr.  JONAS.     So  he  could  be  picked  selection  necessarily  is  based  upon  the 

t^SSS^-  it^w^d^b:"^^^^^  UP  even  if  he  were  in  the  junior  pn>-  -^- of^competltio.^^^^^_   ^^^ 

S^Jry^^yormarw^r^tTK^  "^  HEBERT.  The  junior  program  ^■i^^-Z''S.l'^:nTTi:? rl^^e 
■SfiS^ar^r  makes  application.  Each  does  not  figure  into  this,  except  if  he  Is  f^^^J^^f^  ?e?^,^^°'''  °'  ^^  ^^^^  "^^^""^^ 
ISTu^  is  screened  with  a  fine-tooth     -^^hi^-^hool  and  ^has  had  this  basic     ^^^^^^^^^^   ^  ^,^^^,^,  ,  ,  ,, 

*Sr'  VANIK     Does  he  take  a  competl-  Mr.  JONAS.     I  was  referring  to  the  population. 

JrPTlmination  or  a  civil  service-type  iunior  program;   I  suppose  I  am  using  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.     Mr.  Chairman, 

!!fmimition'       '  the  wrong  term.     He  has  had,   in  my  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

.  TJ^RFRT      He  takes  a  competi-  illustration,  the  first  2  years  in  the  regu-  Mr.  VANIK.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

r  •wr^ft^n^e^aminauon.      ms    back^  ^^  f  ^  ^-^^^^.e  first  2  years  rep-  'Tr.^^Ss^^NMEIER.     This     is     the 

Stnifd:?S''?h^'i3've^'SU'^i'?.  res'fnt^hTbTs^'c  trlS^i^'^ThlTwTat  ^1  CVhVlfor?eU'tt^°°^^no°;^ 

SS  St^ude  aAd  his  aptitude  are  con-  we  are  hoping  for  in  this  day  of  science  ber  2  lastthe  House  rejected    Is  it  not. 

£4^      After   personally   Interviewing  and  high  competition  for  the  young  men  Mr.  HEBERT.    No    I  would  not  say 

!S,  one  of  these  young  men.  a  certain  with  unusual  talents.    We  want  to  give  that   is  the   correct   term   to   use   with 

!Sb^?  a?e  seSd  fo?  each  section  of  him  that  opportunity.  reference  U>  this  l^islation     The  m>use 

SfSunUy     Then  an  alternate  is  se-  Mr.   JONAS.     After   he   finishes   this  did  not  reject  it.     As  a  matter  of  fact  the 

2LS  behind  each  of  them.    After  that  basic  2-year  course  either  in  junior  col-  House  approved  IMn  essence. 

SlSfvidual   young    man   selects   the  lege  or  in  a  4-year  college?  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.     I  mean  under 

Soil  of   his  choice.     He   enters   that  Mr.  HEBERT.     He  can  be  picked  up  a  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Sool.    His  tuiUon  is  paid  and  he  re-  but  he  must  compensate  for  the  2  years  Mr.  HEBERT.     Let  me  clear  the  rec- 

eeives  $50  a  month  after  which,  at  the  ^j^^^  he  missed  in  the  basic  training  ord.     The  House  voted  in  favor  of  the 

end  of  4  years,  he  Is  commissioned,  with  through  the  summer  training  program,  legislation  but  failed  to  pass  It  under  a 

t  4  years'    obligaUon   to   serve   as   an  j^    JONAS.    If  the  gentleman  will  suspension  of  the  rules  which  requires  a 

officer.  yield  further,  he  could  go  on  into  the  two-thirds     majority     ai^<i     y^^re  .  JJ? 

Mr.  VANIK.     Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  regular  progi-am?  araeadments  could  be  off«r«sd  to  t4ie  bill. 

DOKue  this  j».st  a  bit  further.    Members  ^^^     Ji™T      Yes-   he  could  so  on.  However,  the  House  voted  in  favor  of  this 

STcongress  »n  i^leoUng  candidates  for  ^    ?5^^   Mr    ri^ airman    wS?  Th^  legislation  on  a  roUcaU  vote. 

1  Ac^^Si^have  used  the  civil  service  Mr.  BRAY.     Mr.  Chairman.  wMl  the  ^  kAItENMEIER.     As  a  matter  of 

Sl^naSw,r«en  out  or  to  screen  ^^"^l^'"^"  ^j^^^-    ,           ,  ^  ,       ,  ,^  ,„  faot.  by  a  vote  of  76  to  154  It  failed  under 

ta^Sater     U    thl«    same    metAiod  Mr.  HEBERT.     I  am  glad  to  yield  to  suspension  of  the  rules? 

ivailable  to  the  board  selected  by  the  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  j^  HEBERT.     But  is  passed  by  a  ma- 

mllitary  department?  Mr.    BRAY.     As    to    the    junior  pro-  .^^^^ 

Mr  HUBERT.    It  U  avaUable  to  them.  gram,  we  have  no  ROTC  program  In  ^^     KASTENMEIER.    My    point    is 

However   the  college  board  type  exami-  junior  colleges.  ^■^^^^  ^-^^  ^  ^.^e  same  piece  of  legislation, 

nation  is'used.  Mr.  HEBERT.     That  is  right.  is  it  not? 

■  Mr.  VANIK.    They  do  have  access  to  Mr.    BRAY.    If   the    gentleman   will  ^^    HUBERT.      Exactly     the     same 
It?  yield  further    and  I  believe  t^s^  cor-  -^^  legislation,  but  it  was  brought  in 
Mr.  HUBERT.     Yes.  rect.  under  this  PX'i.T.S  tK^^  fc^  ^^er  a  different  procedure. 
Mr.  VANIK.     I  thank  the  gentleman.  ^^^^/4^"l^^,X?e^''^v?ttre^  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.     If  the  gentle- 
Mr.  PIKE.    Mr.  Chairman,   will  the  on  to  ^4-year  college  wm  have  the  op-  further;    has  anything 

gentleman  yield?  ^     Oftu?^h^^ot'gt^toTe  changed  in'lhe  meantime  to  warrant  a 

Mr.H^ERT.     I  yield  t»  the  gentle-  flj^,  s^LTrsMp  program.  '  ""^Jl'^^i     I  t^nk  so 

"Sr.  PIKE.    Mr.  Chairman.  Is  It  not  ^Mr.  HUBERT.    Tha.  ^ands  t^^a^JJ  ^\  ^^V  SS^an.  wlU  the 

a  fact  that  for  the  2.000  appointments  ^<^Y^  ^^  ^^  ^  y^.^^f^^^^^' ^^  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

SrwIJ'^plartJ.e^e^  wlr.^r  fo  Z  o?  tSl^'i^^^rtSft  STlXnt^ti^esTf  Mr   H±^T^    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

Sranls  who  t(S  wriUeJ^^xamin^  the  bill.     But  this  young  man.  and  there  man  from  New  York. 

lOTlicants  who  took  written  examma  ^^^  j^^j^^reds  of  thousands  of  them  In  Mr.  PIKK    I  believe  I  can  say  that 

Mr  HT^RFRT     I  think  the  genUeman  the  country  today  who  are  deprived  for-  at  least  one  thing  has  changed  In  the 

Mr.  HEBERT.    I  thlnJc  'f^ /*^^^™~|  gygj.  qj  thg  opportunity  of  going  to  an  meantime  and  that  is  the  fact  that  the 

18  accurate  in  his  figures.    And  I  »^  ^\^  ^^g^'  school   vmder  this  legislation  he  reason  this  biU  was  defeated,  in  my  opln- 

toe  gentleman  brought  that  po^nt  out,  RO  ix^  scn(x>                   ^^  ^^^^  ^^            ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^ 

because  you  can  see  the  competitive  ele-  "^^^^^^^  ^.^g  2  years  which  he  missed  feld  very  strongly  about  the  concept  of 

ment  that  is  present  in  this  Program.  ^this^r^h  program.  aUowing  a  junior  high  school  or  a  junior 

Mr.  JONAS      Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  ^"j^^^^^^Jk   ^SJ^chalrman.  wUl  the  ROTC  program  to  be  taught  in  segre- 

Kentlcman  yield?  gentleman  yield'  gated  high  schools.    However,  now  since 

Mr.  HUBERT.     I  yield  to  the  gentle-  ^^^J^^JLrj,     Yes- 1  vield  to  the  gen-  the  passage  in  this  body  and  In  the  other 

man.  tii^.n^rnS^hio  t>ody  of  the  civil  rights  bill,  I  believe  that 

Mr  JONAS.     Would  there  be  any  op-  ♦'^^J^f^J^^J^i^^?"    _„,d  uke  to  Inquire  question   is    now   moot.      I    offered    an 

portunity   for   a   student   who   finishes,  Mr.  VAl^K^    I  would  llketo  mqiure  J^                  ^  ^^  ^g^^  ^^  ^he  bill  in 

let  us  say,  the  Junior  ROTC  course,  the  ^f  Z^rZ^^f^^^v^^ogr^  the  committee  based  upon  a  matter  of 

J-year  course  in  college,  then  to  transfer  ^^^'^  ^^^I^  °' SS  r^U^  S^  principle.    At  that  time  I  was  told  I  was 

to  the  so-called  Holloway  program?  T^«^^?f  ^,  ^JTtiimnS^  tiSi  S-  trying  to  defeat  the  bill.    All  I  can  say 

Mr.  HUBERT.    No;  not  to  the  Hollo-  ships  that  ^^'^g^P^jS^^^S.  is^I^lieve  with  the  passage  of  the  civil 

way  program.     He  may  transfer  to  the  "mi.   ^^^^^^^^^^i^  without  rights  biU,  such   an  amendment  Is  no 

lenior  ROTC  program.     That  is  what  "Xc?    to    the    vwS    geographical  longer  necessary.    I  do  not  propose  to 

lam  indicating  now.    The  junior  college  respect    to    tne    various    kwk    y  offer  any  such  amendment  today.    I  do 

reservoir  is  open   from  which  we  may  ^^„     J^_„^     tmo- thpv  ar*.  for  orac-  support  the  bill  today, 

drew  these  students.  Mr.  HEBERT.     ^o,  they  are  for  prac  ^r.  H^ERT.     I  thank  my  colleague, 

Mr.  JONAS.    I  was  thinking  about  a  tical    purposes    geographlcaUy    dlstrlb-  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  committee. 

lad  who  has  had  a  senior  college  course     ut^^    ,,.^TTr     ThPv   are  allocated  by        Mr  KASTENMEIER.     Mr.  Chairman, 
ttd  who  took  the  first  2  years  of  ROTC.         Mr^  VANIK.     They   are  allocated  by     ^^^j^f^^^^^^^^  y^.i^  further? 
How  could  he  qualify  ?  states .' 
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Mr.  HEBERT.  Yes;  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  WIU  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  a^ree  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  In  the  terms 
of  his  analysis  of  the  civil  rights  bill  and 
its  application  to  this  legislation? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  may  not  agree  with 
its  effect,  but  I  will  have  to  a^ree  with 
his  explanation.  There  is  no  alternative, 
I    believe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  that  I  have 
tried  in  as  simple  a  way  as  I  know  how 
to  explain  the  bill.  I  hope  the  House 
today,  with  this  Impediment  withdrawn 
and  with  the  support  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York,  my  colleague 
on  the  committee  (Mr.  Pike  1 .  a  very  able 
opponent  and  prop>onent  of  anything  he 
undertakes,  that  the  House  will  go  along 
and  give  this  bill  the  vote  of  confidence 
which  he  deserves  and  open  the  way  to 
build  up  a  stronger  youth  in  this  coun- 
try, a  stronger  military  organization,  a 
stronger  determination  to  preserve  our 
way  of  life,  and  a  complete  understand- 
ing that  w«  owe  our  personal  freedom  to 
the  fact  that  our  country  has  continued 
to  waiBtftia  the  military  forces  so  nec- 
easanr  ajul  essential  to  the  secmit^  of  a 
free  nation. 

iOr  LJCNNON.  Mr.  Chiurraan.  will 
the  geBtleman  yield? 

Mr.  HBHERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
tnan  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  UBNNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  oompllment  the  distinruished  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  for  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  floor  under  this  procedure.  We 
are  all  delighted  that  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  has  recognized 
that  what  was  perhaps  objectionable  to 
some  Members  of  the  House  is  now  for 
all  practical  purposes  a  moot  question. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience 
with  this  program  in  my  own  State  and 
in  my  own  hometown. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  it  means  In  a 
few  words  to  the  young  p>eople  who  are 
inclined  to  drop  out  of  high  school.  We 
need  an  enlarged  concept  of  respect  for 
the  flag,  we  need  a  new  concept  of  dis- 
cipline of  our  young  people. 

I  recall  on  two  occasions  two  great 
American  generals  coming  to  my  home- 
town to  make  the  annual  presentation 
to  the  outstanding  cadet  of  our  ROTC 
Corps.  General  Marshall  was  one  who 
came  to  make  this  presentation  one  year, 
and  then  there  was  Gren.  Mark  Clark 
on  another  occasion,  just  to  mention 
two. 

I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  a 
finer  thing  than  the  expansion  of  the 
junior  ROTC  program  to  the  high 
schools  and  the  secondary  schools  of  our 
country.  It  would  mean  a  grand  thing, 
and  it  is  aimed  directly  at  the  problem 
of  dropouts  at  high  school  levels.  I  may 
say  to  you  and  to  the  Congress  of  this 
country  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
will  be  a  final  obligation  to  do  what  we 
have  to  do. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


A  Tribute  to  Hanj  H.  Halsell,  Westerner 
and  Writer  of  the  West 


of  oun,  such  as  slamming  a  door,  t» 
ure  to  comb  our  hair  properly,  but  ah 


waa  urging  us  to  think  on  the 


gnodvi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1964 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  discovered  recently 
a  column  by  Miss  Grace  Halsell  recalling 
something  of  the  life  of  her  father.  Harry 
H  Halsell.  of  Texas,  a  distingxilshed  au- 
thor of  many  books  about  the  West.  I 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Halsell  In 
Lueders.  Tex.,  in  the  West  he  loved,  in 
1938.  He  wsis  my  friend  for  the  rest  of 
hi.s  life. 

Among  his  books  are  "Cowboys  and 
Cattleland."  "Ranger,"  "Autobiography, 
by  Harry  H.  Halsell."  and  "Prairie  Flow- 
er." The  article  by  Miss  Halsell,  herself 
an  Internationally  known  writer,  and 
now  the  Washington  corresixjndent  for 
the  Houston  Post,  was  published  In, La 
Prensa.  Lima,  Peru.  I  ask  consent  that 
the  article  captioned  "Had  He  Lived  He 
Would  Be  100  and  Yet  He  Lives  for  Me." 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  record, 
as  a  trtt>«te  to  o»e  whose  Uterary  con- 
tributions are  a  part  of  our  national 
treasure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcorx), 
as  follows: 

Had  Hk  Lzvbs  Hx  Woiru)  Be  100  an*  Yet  ros 
Me  He  Lives 

(By  Grace  Halsell) 

Had  he  lived  these  past  4  years,  my  father, 
the  late  Harry  H.  Halsell.  of  Texas,  would 
now  be  100.  I  say  had  he  lived,  but  he  does 
livo  for  me. 

Daddy  liked  to  associate  with  "big  men" 
and  big  ideas:  he  knew  governors  and  Sen- 
ators and  university  professors,  and  yet  he 
loved  all  i>eople.  On  his  street,  he  knew  the 
garbage  collector,  the  postman,  the  gas  meter 
man.  and  he  Invited  Gallup  poll  canvosers. 
Fuller  Brush  salesmen,  and  Disciples  of  Christ 
In  for  visits.  He  always  read  their  material, 
and  m;ide  sure  they  got  some  of  his.  (He 
started  writing  when  65,  and  published  12 
books) . 

Born  In  a  small  prairie  town.  Daddy  got 
his  first  six-shooter  at  7,  started  branding  his 
own  mavericks  at  10  and  was  a  ""regular 
hand'"  helping  his  father  drive  herds  north 
at  the  age  of  11.  Though  the  days  he  lived 
through  were  turbulent,  '"wild  and  r\igged 
days,  filled  with  Indiscretions,  mistakes,  and 
wrongs.'"  still  he  Uxjked  heavenward  on  the 
long  trail  drives  and  "'dreamed  dreams,"  and 
finally  he  was  able  to  say.  "There  have  been 
many  victories  won  and  worthy  causes  main- 
tained." 

PTTHAOOIIAS  HIS  KE1GRBOH 

My  father  had  a  "formal""  education  of  3 
years.  Yet,  like  Lincoln,  he  gave  himself  an 
education.  He  read  Socrates  and  Aristotle 
and  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare  and  Goethe. 
Not  Just  one  time,  but  over  and  over  again. 
He  was  familiar  with  all  good  poetry,  and 
talked  of  Pericles  and  Plato  and  Pythagoras 
as  If  they  were  next-d(X5r  neighbors. 

I  never  heard  Daddy  lodge  a  petty  com- 
plaint. He  never  once  said.  '"My  feet  hurt," 
or  '"Isnt  It  a  hot  day."  Such  talk  he  be- 
lleve<l  ""Inconsequential." 

When  speaking  to  one  of  his  six  children. 
he  was  never  critical  of  some  little  action 


pects  of   life.     He   taught  us  that  tka 
wisdom  of  life  lies  In  slmpliacattoB  ni^ 
complexities.  ^« 

"It  U  difficult  to  think  in  a  fut  -■.-. 

would  say  He  considered  this  tUa«^jL^ 
little  wisdom,  and  yet  he  would  add.  "T?tj? 
never  have  people  been  so  warmh^Sf 
so  generous — these  are  good  people."     ^"^ 

LITE  rOB  HIM  A  MARVEL 

Throughout  his  life.  Daddy  did  not  tm. 
see.  he  observed.  He  did  not  Just  kiQt^ 
marveled.  Always  he  could  be  thrlOiM'  bs 
was  aware,  full  of  wonder,  of  gratltuds— ^^4 
question.  ^* 

"What  Is  the  mind?""  he  would  ask.  i^ 
again,  ""What  is  the  soul?"  And  whtTh 
knowledge,  what  Is  wisdom?  He  &I]«i  ^ 
with  his  wonder,  his  awareness  his  Iom  ^ 
life.  ■ 

He  knew  '"the  tremendous  reaches  cf  % 
developed  mind,"  yet  he  also  knew  that  "tta 
beginning  of  wisdom  Is  the  love  of 
with  all  your  heart."  He  felt  that  philo 
comes  with  quiet  meditation,  but  that  l_ 
Ice  is  rendered  by  "mixing  with  peopls,  a^ 
the  more  the  better."  He  held  a  stethowai 
to  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  men.  Hta  Mni 
tlve  powers  were  preserved   by  his  Tlitae. 

All  his  life,  be  liked  Jokes  and  bnltim 
that  ""a  thlnf  which  cannot  stand  UiiMv 
Is  not  a  good  thlaf."'  Daddy  never  sailM 
ma-  drank  nor  learned  to  enjoy  telei^M 
but  bis  sens*  of  humor  kept  hlos  <me  §tikt 
xaost  adaptable  msa  to  our  soolety. 


RepubKcaji  LM^crt'  Dilemma 


EXTENSION  OP  RKMARK8 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTAnVB 

Wednesday.  June  24,  1994 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  b» 
ment  of  truth  less  than  a  month  nuf, 
msn\y  Republican  leaders  are  apparsBAr 
fearful  of  having  to  practice  what  mMf 
preach  between  elections.  An  exceUaot 
and  timely  editorial  by  Clelland  Cole.  tt» 
St.  Jolin  News.  St.  John,  Kans.,  in  m$ 
congressional  district,  lays  it  on  the  Uoa 
The  editorial,  "The  Trouble  With  the  B** 
publicans."  should  be  of  interest  to  tmrf- 
one  Interested  in  maintaining  a  twi>- 
party,  not  a  "too  party."  system : 

The  Teouble  Wrrn  the  RiPXJBUCAifS 

Right  now  the  national  figures  within  tks 
Republican  Varty  are  suffering  the  MMS 
timidity  which  has  plagued  them  ever  ilMI 
the  diiys  of  FDR.  They  lack  the  coursfe  oC 
their  convictions — many  of  them  do. 

After  having  pointed  an  accusing  tai 
accurate  finger  at  the  evils  of  soclsOllli 
trends  In  government  they  now  want  to  iM 
careful  that  they  are  moderate  (which  ll 
to  say  Insipid)  In  their  beliefs. 

They  have  cited  the  stupidity  of  contlBBid 
foreign  giveaways  that  gain  no  friends,  UMt 
saddle  the  poor  American  taxpayer  with  hor- 
rendous debt.  They  have  pointed  to  then*" 
tlonal  deficits,  the  continued  running 
ol  spending  more  than  Income.  They 
spotlighted  the  sheer  Idiocy  and  the  a 
decay  which  Is  part  of  any  compromlBe 
giKllcs.s  communism,  whether  under  WK 
shallow  excuse  of  coexistence,  or  haoB* 
admission  of  seeking  defeat.  They  have  !>■• 
quick   to  quote  irrefutable  history,  the  !•• 


'.  ,hich  tell  plainly  that  intrusion  of 
^«ment  into  prlvat*  buMnsss  oan  lead 
gr^yentually.  to  gorsnunwit  takeover. 
Sihsve  »  world  erf  proof  tbat  •a»r»e^.  sett- 
5S  MU-rellance.  ln»Kiulty.  and  strengtii 
5rLnu:ter  all  go  down  the  drain  under 
■J^  by  which  the  government  feeds  an* 
''•'^^nd   smothers—froen   the   cradle   to 


\Lyg  They  have  found  ao  successful 
UHtSlctlon  to  their  claims  t^at  permltUng 
'Tm^aeT  robbery,  vandalism,  and  ugly 
liTterism'  under  the  shallow  pretext  of 
SSertng  civil  rights  la  crtmlnal— and 
Sf  toe  criminals-should  be  dealt  with 
Zatly  &nd  cerUUily.  and  that  It  Is  utter 
JJ^  and  stiame  for  a  natloa  to  tolerate 

«*  animalism  ^     .  v,i„ 

rief  have  cited  repeatedly  the  undeniable 
— rth  that  this  NaUon  came  to  greatness  be- 
flLe  her  people  did  things  for  themselves, 
retime  when  goveirnment  was  oT.  by.  and 
Jgr  the  people,  and  that  It  should  revert  to 
thst  status  today. 

xiey  have  stressed  the  absolute  necessity 
li  petrlotlsm.  of  loyalty,  of  love  of  this 
eaunU-y  first  as  essential  to  the  lurvlval  of 
our  freedom  They  have  not  hesitated  to 
Boint  out  that  there  Is  no  such  feat  as  soak- 
Mthe  rich  to  help  the  poor,  and  that  such 
fll-advlsed  efforts  only  reduce  the  standards 

Ttey  have  held  In  uttsr  contempt  those 
vbo  would  sign  away  this  eountry's  heritage 
to  those  advocates  o(  "otie  world"  philos- 
ophy—and they  have  had  no  hesitancy  In 
isylng  so — between  elections 

They  have  recited,  with  vigor,  the  unassail- 
able truth  that  Uncls  Sara  can  be  Santa 
CTaus  at  home  and  abroad  only  so  long,  and 
that  free  enterprise,  with  joTernment  re- 
ilgned  to  Its  proper  sphere  of  supervising, 
ihould  be  the  goal  of  government— always 
and  forever.  They  have  emphasUed  the  truth 
that  any  political  philosophy  which  moves 
left  of  center  approaches  soclallsra.  and  that 
extreme  leftism  Is  communism,  whether  so- 
called  "liberals"  resent  the  charge  or  not. 

All  this  ■  Republican  Uaders— most  of 
them— have  told  the  cltlaenry  boldly  an* 
vigorously — between  elections. 

But,  comes  time  to  eeleot  a  presidential 
candidate,  adopt  a  platform,  and  go  to  the 
people,  and  what  do  they  do? 

They  suddenly  develop  the  courage  of  yes- 
terday's pancake  soaked  In  laet  week's  cold 
cofTee.  They  seek  out  a  oandtdate  who  wlU 
jmasyfoot,  who  wUl  try  not  to  offend  any- 
body and  who  wlU  be  a  synthetic  Imitation 
o(  the  very  leaders  whose  *act4es  and  philoso- 
phies they  have  lambasted. 

They  will  adopt  a  program  so  Insipid  that 
It  would  seem  to  promise  ererythlng  to  every- 
body and  take  nothing  from  anybody. 

They  have.  Ua  short,  lacked  the  courage  to 
it&nd  or  faU  on  a  quesUon  of  right  or  wrong 
and,  Instead,  turn  wishy-washy  and  yteJd  to 
'political  expediency."  They  have  not  given 
the  people  a  chance  to  choose  individualism 
or  socialism,  patriotism  or  defeatism,  finan- 
cial sanity  or  squandering,  self-reliance  or 
dependence  on  governmaeit.  almighty  gov- 
ernment or  government  of.  by  and  for  the 
people 

They  have  talked  loud  and  long  between 
•lections  and  then,  at  campaign  Ume,  have 
deserted  their  poets  and  beoonae  mimics, 
^ttllng  "me  too"  piattt«des,  so  that  those 
who  looked  lor  leadership  to  the  rlgtet  have 
keen  left  holding  the  big.  empty  saok. 

And  so.  tk^mf  !»•▼«  taken  fearful  shellack- 
ings, with  but  a  ooTsple  of  e«oeptio«s. 

A  Demoecat  President  expressed  a  philos- 
ophy whloh  Repvblloans  should  )»eed  when 
hs,  Woodrow  WU«>n  said  that  he  would 
TSther  be  deTeated  and  stand  for  a  cause 
Which  he  knew  would  someday  sueoeed  than 
to  succeed  by  standing  for  a  eause  which  he 
knew  would  sooaeday  fail. 

A  Democrat  Freeldent  who  had  as  little  to 
Offer  as  any  man  who  ever  sought  the  oflloe — 
Harry  Truman — gave  the  RepubMoans  a  les- 
ion  which    they    Ignored    when    he    battled 


down  to  the  wire  and  defeated  Tmh  Dewey. 
He  did  so  only  because  people  who  scorned 
his  ability  admired  his  courage  and  seeing 
no  such  courage  among  the  Bepublioans, 
voted  for  Truman.     He  stood  by  his  beUefs. 

He  won. 

Republicans,  with  a  so-called  moderate 
(meaning  me- too)  position,  lacking  the  comr- 
age  to  campaign  for  their  between-electlMi 
beliefs,  will  Inspire  nobody.  They  wont  even 
gain  the  respect  of  their  adversaries.  They 
wUl  take  a  pasting.  The  only  chance  of  stir- 
ring any  admiration  and  possibly  winning  is 
to  call  spades  spades  and  do  away  with  pussy- 
footing. Trying  to  outpromlse,  outspend, 
outcompromlse.  outreglmont,  outsodallze  the 
opposition  wUl  lose  friends,  respect,  and  elec- 
tions.    Its  been  proven  so  well. 


Mrs.  Catherine   Evans  Whitener 


great  Interest  were  the  first  wide  tufting 
machines  around  1940.  This  was  followed 
by  the  lotroductlon  of  9-  and  12-foot  ma- 
chines in  the  late  1940"s  to  make  cotton 
pile  carpeting. 

Then  finally  In  the  1950'6,  Mrs.  Whitener 
observed  the  birth  of  synthetic  fibers,  wider 
tufting  machines,  high  speed  tufters  with 
vastly  Improved  design  potentials,  and  the 
transformation  of  tufting  Into  the  world's 
major  carpet  producing  Industry. 

Prom  that  first  $2.60  bedspread  In  1900 
the  industry  has  grown  into  a  predicted  $1 
billion  for  1964.  Over  two-thirds  of  this 
Industry  Is  still  located  within  a  200-mlle 
radius  of  where  It  all  began. 

Mrs.  Whltener's  last  public  appearance  be- 
fore the  Industry  was  in  October  1960  at 
the  Tufted  Textile  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion's workshop  In  Chattanooga.  She  was 
honored  as  the  Industry's  founder  at  a 
luncheon. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24,  1964 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  fitting  that  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  the  passing 
of  Mrs.  Catherine  Evans  Whitener.  who 
founded  the  tufted  textile  industry,  tht 
largest  concentration  in  the  world  beinf 
located  in  the  congressional  district  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent — the 
Seventh  District  of  Georgia: 
Tufted  Founder  C.  Evans  WHrrENEB  Dibs 
Dalton,  Ga— Catherine  Evans  Whitener, 
founder  of  today's  bllllon-dollar  tufted  tex- 
tile Industry,  died  here  June  2  at  Hamilton 
Memorial  Hospital.    She  was  83. 

Mrs.  Whitener  began  making  tufted  bed- 
spreads around  1895  as  a  young  teenager. 
The  first  was  made  so  she  would  have  a  bed- 
spread like  the  antique  a  cousin  had  In- 
herited. 

She  continued  to  make  bedspreads  lor  rel- 
atives and  friends  and  in  1900  sold  her  *«rted 
bedspread  for  $2.60. 

For  a  decade  after  the  first  bedspread  was 
sold  the  young  OeOTgla  farm  girl  cootlntted 
her  one -woman  Industry  as  she  sold  to  friends 
and  their  friends.  She  wound  her  own  yam — 
on  the  family's  old  spinning  wheel — and 
transferred  designs  by  rubbing  a  sheet  i>laoed 
over  an  Inverted  spread  with  a  greased  tin 
pan. 

As  orders  Increased,  she  taught  tufting  to 
neighbors  and  shortly  had  many  farm  women 
working  spreads  for  her.  Her  success  fired 
the  Imagination  of  north  Georgia  house- 
wives and  with  Mrs.  Whltener's  assistance 
in  showing  them  how  to  stamp  and  work 
the  spread  and  by  loaning  them  patterns, 
these  women  also  went  Into  the  tufted  bed- 
spread business. 

Among  pioneers  in  the  handmade  bed- 
spread days  were  Mrs.  Guilford  Oannoa, 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Herron.  Mrs.  H.  L.  Jarvls,  Mrs. 
Bugene  Evans.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Bostoa, 
Mrs.  Jesse  Bates.  B.  J.  Bandy,  the  Walter 
Kenners,  G.  H.  Ravischentoergs,  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Wood,  Redwlne  and  Strain,  the  Decks,  Muses, 
Carters,  and  others 

A  large  number  of  people  were  in  the  tuft- 
ing business  by  the  19l»0s.  These  early  bed- 
spread operations  were  conducted  from  t*»e 
home  until  the  NIIA  called  for  workers  to 
be  paid  an  hourly  wage.  This  brought  about 
the  advent  of  tufting  machines  to  do  the 
work  of  woman's  fingers  and  the  needle  and 
scissors  she  used. 

Mrs.  Whitener  for  the  past  25  years 
watched  the  tufting  IndusUy  grow.  Among 
the  events  which   met   her   keen   eyes   with 


Akron  Supports  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1964 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Octo- 
ber the  athletes  of  the  entire  world  will 
gather  in  Japan  to  compete  In  the  Olym- 
pic games.  The  TJJS.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee is  now  gathering  funds  to  send  the 
participants  that  will  represent  this  Na- 
tion to  those  games. 

The  14th  District  of  Ohio  has  always 
been  in  the  forefront  In  Olympic  activi- 
ties. This  year,  under  the  encoiirage- 
ment  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  and 
the  Akron  Chamber  of  Commeroe.  the 
(B^joolciiUdren  decided  to  become  part- 
B«rs  In  this  venture.  Nearly  8,000  chil- 
dren oontributed  to  this  fund. 

At  a  rsoent  Olympic  Day  dinner  in 
Akron,  they  presented  a  telesram  that 
bore  the  names  of  all  of  them.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  this  wae  the  longest 
tele«T»m  ever  sent.  It  was  addressed,  as 
a  note  of  encouragement  to  those  Akron 
area  athletes  who  will  actively  partici- 
pate in  the  1964  Olympics. 

On9  of  the  greatest  basketball  teams 
of  modem  times  is  located  in  AkrcMi. 
Otiio.  I  am  speaking  ol  the  team  that 
t*is  year  won  the  national  AAU  cham- 
pionship— the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  team.  Three  members  of  this  team 
have  been  chosen  as  members  of  the  12- 
mAn  U.S.  Olympic  basketball  team. 
Tliose  great  athletes  are  Larry  Brown. 
Dick  Davles,  and  Pete  McCaffrey.  I 
would  add  that  Goodyear  cotich  Hank 
Vaughn,  together  with  Oklahoma  Coach 
Hank  Tba,  will  gnide  our  representatives 
in  the  16-toam  competition. 

The  14th  Congressiotml  District,  in 
the  pa«t.  has  had  many  medal  winners 
in  the  Olympic  games.  I  know  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  remember  the 
fllustrious  records  of  Hayes  Alan  Jen- 
kins, Carol  Heiss,  Les  Carney,  Pete  Rade- 
macher,  Jim  George,  Keith  Carter,  Betty 
Jean  Maycock,  Karen  Oldham,  Joe 
Kotys,  Janet  Bachna,  Glenn  Davis,  Da- 
vid Jenkins,   Pete  George,  Jimmy   Mc- 
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Clain.  and  the  late  Jack  Taylor.    All  of 
these  brought  honor  to  our  Nation. 

I  feel  certain  that  this  October,  we 
will  be  able  to  add  the  names  of  Larry 
Brown,  Dick  Da  vies,  and  Pete  McCaffrey 
to  this  long  list  of  Olympic  medal  win- 
ners. 

The  Akron  Olympic  Day  dinner  raised 
many  thousands  of  dollars  to  help  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  Olympic  team. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Olympic  E>ay. 
committee  for  its  eCforts.  That  commit- 
tee headed  by  George  Brittaln,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Akron  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  consisted  of  Lincoln 
Hackim.  of  Norman  Malone  Associates; 
Chuck  Bloedom,  of  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.;  Jack  Patterson  and  William 
Schlemmer,  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Jour- 
nal; Bob  Wilson,  of  radio  station  WADC; 
and  Bob  Wylie  of  radio  station  WAKR. 

Truly  the  spirit  of  these  men  and  of 
the  schoolchildren  should  inspire  all  of 
us  to  lend  our  support  to  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee. 


Address  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall 
at  Groand-Breaking  Caremonies  at  the 
Arbockle  Reclamation  Project  Sulphur, 
Okla. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1964 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
20,  1964,  it  was  my  great  pleasure  to  ac- 
company the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall,  at  the 
groimd-breaking  ceremonies  at  the  Ar- 
buckle  reclamation  project  in  Sulphur, 
Okla. 

Secretary  Udall's  address  at  these 
ceremonies  waa  one  of  the  finest  I  have 
ever  had  the  pleasure  to  hear.  I  know 
that  all  Members  will  l>e  Interested  In 
reading  what  he  said: 

RKMAKKS      BT      SmCRKTART      Or      THE      InTCRIOB 

Stbwabt  L.  Udall.  at  Oround-Brkakin« 
Ceremonies  at  the  Arbuckle  Reclama- 
tion Pbojkct,  Sulphur.  Okla  .  Junk  20, 
1964 

Few  occasions  give  me  more  pleasure  than 
to  participate  In  the  ground-breaking  of  an- 
other multiple  use  water  project,  and  It  la 
with  great  pride  that  I  am  able  to  participate 
a«  an  active  member  of  the  team  which 
brought  this  particular  endeavor  t<5  the  con- 
struction stc^^e. 

The  Arbuckle  project  has  been  thoroughly 
studied  and  planned  by  our  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. We  believe  It  Is  a  true  conservation 
endeavor  and  that  It  repre.senta  the  best  an- 
swers available  to  the  many  Increasing  de- 
mamds  we  mnst  make  of  onr  water. 

Tou  are  lucky,  here  In  Oklahoma,  that  ywu 
■tfli  can  boast  a  ■xirplua  of  water.  Tour 
State  government  has  participated  la  th\a 
Artmekle  endeavor  to  lns\ire  that  as  the 
project  U  fiirttaer  developed,  the  uncooaail^ 
ted  water  will  be  used  to  Its  highest  poten- 
tial. Future  users  will  be  grateful  for  thla 
attention  to  the  foreseeable  demands  they 
will  put  upon  It. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  project,  of 
coiu^e,  U  to  supply  municipal  and  Industrial 


water  to  the  eurrouxuiiDg  townjs  and  to  the 
refinery — all  of  which  have  urgent  need  of  it. 
But  without  detracting  one  lota  from  the 
major  ueee  for  which  thla  project  la  intended, 
a  whole  complex  of  attendant  bencflte  have 
been  Included — designed  to  enrich  the  econ- 
omy, improve  the  quality  of  the  land,  and 
enhance  the  condition  of  wildlife. 

Flood  control  provided  by  Arbuckle  Dam 
and  ReeervoLr  wlU  be  effective  on  both  Rock 
Creek  and  the  Washita  River.  The  reservoir 
will  provide  nearly  6,000  acres  of  water  sur- 
face for  those  who  seek  recreation  In  aquatic 
sports.  Beneath  that  surface  will  be  the 
fisherman's  quarry.  On  the  Big  Sandy  Creek 
aim  of  the  reservoir,  a  wildlife  management 
area  will  provide  better  conditions  for  the 
area's  animal  and  waterfowl  population  and 
enhance  opportunities  for  hunters. 

You  are  lucky  that  the  setting  for  your 
reservoir  has  so  much  natural  beauty.  It 
does  not  always  work  out  that  we  can  Im- 
prove an  area  In  so  many  wajrs.  In  some 
cases,  to  do  the  primary  Job  means  to  do 
Just  that  Job  and  not  much  else.  Here,  how- 
ever, you  have  all  the  makings  at  hand  for 
a  recreational  area  which  will  be  of  truly  na- 
tional significance.  Platte  National  Park 
is  close  by  and  la  presently  receiving  almoet 
more  use  than  It  can  stand.  The  proximity 
of  your  reservoir  to  the  Platte  National  Park 
win  make  that  park  an  even  greater  attrac- 
tion and  will  Increase  the  visitor  pressure. 
Within  the  limits  Imposed  by  our  present 
authorization  for  this  project,  we  will  pro- 
vide recreational  facilities  to  supplement 
those  now  available  at  the  national  i>ark. 
But  the  prospects  are  that  with  recreation 
growing  faster  than  any  of  our  other  leading 
industries,  there  will  be  a  need  for  private 
developers  to  provide  recreational  opportu- 
nities beyond  any  that  the  Crovemment — 
either  Federal  or  State — can  provide.  All 
this  enriches  the  economy  of  the  Nation 
and  of  your  area,  and  adds  to  the  quality  of 
America's   outdoor   oppKJrtunltles. 

We  are  completely  understanding  and  sym- 
pathetic to  the  position  of  those  people  who 
will  be  required  to  sell  their  land  and.  In 
some  Instances,  relocate  their  homes  This 
Is  often  the  case  In  water-resource  develop- 
ments Involving  storage,  and  no  better  way 
has  been  found  than  to  weigh  the  public 
good  against  the  private  problems  Involved 
and  then  do  what  seems  best  for  the  area 
or  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  In  such  cases, 
the  rtglkts  of  Individual  property  owners  are 
protected  by  careful  constitutional  aiMl 
statutory  safeguards,  requiring  fair  and  Just 
payment  to  the  owners  before  any  land  Is 
taken  for  public  purposes. 

I  congratulate  your  State  government  for 
Its  direct  financial  participation  In  this 
project.  The  State  of  Oklahoma  has  under- 
written the  repayment  of  all  costs  associated 
with  providing  a  future  water  supply,  and 
I  firmly  believe  that  this  Is  a  proper  expres- 
sion of  a  Joint  Federal-State  endeavor  Your 
water  conservation  storage  commission,  led 
by  Dr.  Church,  is  to  be  complimented  on 
the  part  It  has  played  In  developing  the 
project. 

For  many  years  prior  to  the  formation  of 
the  Arbuckle  Conservancy  District,  the 
Southern  Oklahoma  Development  Association 
was  active  in  working  out  details  of  the 
project  with  the  DepartBoent  of  the  Interior's 
Bureaa  of  ReclamatioB  and  seeking  authori- 
zation by  Congress.  Oen«  Cope  must  surely 
be  reoognleed  and  applauded  for  all  the 
effort  he  and  tals  orgaalsatloa  Itave  made 
to  bring  OS  to  this  point  of  InlUatios  taday. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  Isnjth  during 
the  plaanlBg  and  researching  stages  of  this 
project  0B  the  beneAts  that  will  aecrue  to 
this  area  as  the  waters  of  Rock  Creek  and 
the  Washita  River  are  harnessed  and  put 
to  work  (or  the  people  In  tbe  lnune<Uat« 
vicinity  of  this  project. 

We  have  said  little,  however,  of  the  effects 
ot  what  we   begin  here  today  oa   areas  far 


beyond  the  so-called  limits  of  thla 
We  are  dealing  here  not  merely  9t^? 
able,  rolled  earth -filled  dam — we  u« 
with  water.     More  and  more  w«  at 

realize  that  water  is  not  a  district 

not  a  State  problem,  not  a  regional  q^ 
basin  problem— not  even  a  natiiw^  ^^ 
lem.  It  Is  a  concern  which  is  global  te^ 
scope.  On  the  whims  and  vagaries  of  •£ 
one  element  in  our  envlrorunent  hava  ^T 
the  glories  and  the  tragedies  of  whole  Ml. 
zatlons  In  the  past.  On  the  taming  aim*!^ 
terlng  of  It  hangs  the  hope  of  the  futma 

Much  remains  to  be  discovered  befan^ 
oceans  will  yield  the  fresh  water  so  teu 
perately  needed  In  parts  of  this  countn  m^i 
tlie  world  at  large— In  quantities  and  a  aS 
which  would  make  Its  use  economically  1|2 
ble.  In  spite  of  our  sophisticated  iTMnom 
In  the  battle  to  harness  water,  mu^^m 
remains  outelde  the  range  of  our  poww  sad 
competence.  The  raindrops  continue  to  t»a 
with  their  own  pattern.  Ignoring  ths  dn 
areas  of  the  earth  where  water  Is  i»^ 
precious  than  gold  but  strumming  atmSDa 
on  such  regions  as  the  2-mllUon-sqiaigte. 
mile  basin  of  the  Amazon  River,  which  «%. 
charges  3'/i  billion  gallons  of  freak  «tt« 
every  minute  Into  the  AtlanUc  Ocean,  "ftk 
Is  12  times  the  flow  of  our  own  river  gU 
the  Mississippi —  and  yet  to  date  we  « 
no  way  of  balancing  this  abundance  la  i 
area  against  the  drought  In  other  areas. 

The  search,  however,  continues.  Our  tf* 
forts  In  the  direction  of  saline  water  ecu- 
version  have  shown  steady  progress.  Tbi 
costs  of  desallnatlzatlon  are  coming  down  m 
new  methods,  multiple-use  planU  and  bf< 
product  recovery  have  been  added  to  ths 
process. 

And  we  continue  to  work  with  knows  tu- 
tors,  such  as  the  project  we  are  stsrUiv 
here  today  •  •  •  knowing  that  we  not  oiiI| 
create  a  fins  municipal  and  industrial  vatv 
supply,  virtually  eliminate  flood  danger,  la- 
prove  wildlife  habitat  and  provide  a  spU*. 
did  recreation  area,  but  also  that  we  art  la^ 
proving  the  overall  quality  of  AmertMi 
life-  that  we  are  moving  In  the  dtrectloatf 
what  President  Johnson  has  called  the  giwt 
society. 

With  our  population  hovering  at  the  M 
million  mark  'iie  Nation  is  already  tisii^  I 
billion  gallons  of  water  dally.  By  1970  «• 
will  be  using  twice  that  much  and  tt  VB 
require  every  ounce  of  creative  conservktioi 
we  possess  to  meet  these  prodigious  demftaAk 
Since  1961,  the  Kennedy-Johnson  ftmti- 
Istratlon  has  authorized  projects  tiiat  vS 
provide  5  million  acre-feet  of  water  stor- 
age. Twelve  new  water  resource  devtfo^ 
ments  are  underway;  8  major  and  If 
smaller  reclamation  projects  have  been  tn- 
thorlzed  and  funds  have  been  approprlatid. 
Some  250  new  watershed  projects  will  OCB* 
serve  surface  water,  prevent  soil  erosion,  ud 
build  up  underground  water  supplies.  Stass 
1961  we  have  spent  nearly  $70  million  (or 
surface  and  underground  w«iter  research  aad 
the  saline  water  conversion  program  hasbeM 
expanded  sixfold.  All  these  things  we  taftie 
done,  and  more  are  projected.  Among  thai 
are  a  multlbllllon-dollar,  long-term  natloosl 
water  program  to  meet  the  Nation's  presrtBf 
needs. 

But  more  Is  needed,  and  more  will  be  fortb- 
coming.  We  have  a  F^resldent  who  reoogalHt 
the  urgeiKy  In  facing  up  to  the  needs  d  t 
rocketing  population.  We  have  an  admlals- 
traUoo  which  Is  not  eontent  with  Just  kMp- 
Ing  abreast  cd  tbeee  needs,  btrt  U  determlBSd 
to  bvlld  an  ever  greater  eoetety. 

But  even  with  great  leadership,  a  BSttOB 
oaa  fouader.  It  takes  waderBtaadlaf.  deft* 
cation  and  commitment  on  the  (>*i't  of  d 
w4io  bold  poalttoas  of  trust  la  tikis  demosMli 
society  If  we  are  to  oeove  aitead  imteei  ti 
falling  irrevocably  be^nd  in  tbiM  nee  t^ 
tween  BKmntlng  need  and  available  rmamm^ 
We  woald  not  have  this  opportunity  t* 
break  ground  here  today  had  tt  not  been  Ut 


^-mingness  of  the  Arbuckle  Master  Oon- 

•■•^^Strlct  and  the  State  of  Oklahoma 

out  with  us  the  repayment  contracU 

Ml  as  a  prelude  to  starUng  oonstruc- 

Ur   Olen  Key.  president  of  the  Con- 

Plstrlct  and  his  directors.  Mr.  Gofer 
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■  SM»  na  «**  »•    ^—— —     — 

"^■i— Bswood  and  Mr.  Horner  of  Davis,  have 
fifTnany  long  hours  working  with  us  to 
■  '•*!Jtsll  details  of  repayment,  so  that  we 
*l5*T«iTlve  at  this  happy  point  today. 

•  u  from  this  kind  of  cooperative  effort 
-5  tiMi  great  •oclety  is  being  built.  In 
STacvda  of  President  Johnson: 
■•  itreat  society  U  not  a  safe  harbor,  a 
place  a  final  objective,  a  flnlshed 
:__t  It  U  a  challenge  consUntly  renewed 
Selling  us  toward  a  destiny  where  the 
J2^  of  our  lives  matches  the  marvelous 
MMfncts  of  our  labor." 

'iSculd  JuBt  like  to  add.  that  the  sounds 
^  accompany  the  building  of  a  great 
3SrtT  are  not  merely  rhetoric— they  In- 
Si  the  sound  of  the  wrecking  ball  clear- 
^\vsy  Blums  for  urban  renewal,  the  riffle 
rfa  page  In  a  school  library,  the  bite  of  a 
LrtM-drawn  plow  into  rtch  firm  earth,  the 
ZH  at  the  assembly  line,  the  evening  chirp 
3\  mallard  duckling  and  th-  laughter  of  a 
Afld.  They  also  Include  the  dynamite  blast 
STheralds  the  building  of  a  dam.  and  it  Is 
U  very  great  pleasvu-e  to  be  with  you  as 
«  celebrate  another  milestone  in  Okla- 
^^  i'8  multipurpose   water  program. 


The  Case  Af  aiott  the  Court 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 


or   IMDXAMA 
m  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVBS 

Wedntsdajf,  June  24,  1964 
Mr.  HARVXT  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  R«coaD.  I  include  the  fol- 
towing  editorial  from  the  June  22  iamit 
of  th«  Wall  Street  Journal: 

Tu  Csaa  AaADtar  tss  Coubt 
As  ttoe  Supretne  Court  winds  up  lU  term 
today.  It  Is  the  target  oC  retvewed  and  more 
tiMistent  crltldam.  WMle  eotne  of  the  crltl- 
tfsm.  bitterly  expreeeed  In  personallUes,  Is 
beneath  serious  discussion,  there  are  sound 
MMons  for  the  reasoned  obJecUons. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  Court  members,  cr 
ntber  the  often  thin  majorities,  have  ex- 
klblted  In  rwcent  years  several  related  attl- 
todas  whlcdi  seem  both  harmful  and  Increas- 
li^ly  habitual. 

One  of  theee — by  no  means  new — Is  the 
predllecUon  for  ruUng  aocordlng  to  mem- 
bits-  theories  or  prejudices  Instead  of  on  a 
itzlct  construcUon  ot  the  Constitution.  Un- 
fartunately  that  all  too  human  weakness  U 
•ompounded  by  other  tendencies  of  more 
noent  vintage. 

Time  was,  for  example,  when  the  Court 
kled  to  Judge  a  case  on  the  narrowest  avail- 
able ground,  in  order  to  avoid  presuming  to 
make  sweeping  law.  These  days  the  aim  fre- 
quently seeaos  to  t>e  to  rule  In  the  most 
■aeeplng  po«lble  terms,  expounded  in  ths 
•ontext  of  a  broadly  applicable  philosophy 
«r  Ideology. 

Presumably  an  explanation  of  that  trend 
li  another  phenomenon:  The  apparent  be- 
Bef  of  some  members  that  the  Supreme  Court 
ihould  rush  to  the  reecue  where  the  normal 
workings  of  the  political  process  seem  to 
them  to  have  failed  or  been  Inadequate  or 
too  tardy.  In  practice  this  means  moving 
into  areas  the  Court  Itself  long  considered 
beyond  Its  proper  reach. 

Though  all  these  traits  can  be  found  In  a 
«\jmber  of  decisions  in  the  past  several  years, 
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they  are  ipartngly  brought  together  in  laat 
week's  rulings  on  the  apportionment  of  State 
leglalatures.  The  rulings  contend  that  rep- 
resentation In  not  Just  one  but  both  houaee 
must  be  based  ahnoet  solely  on  population; 
tiiBtory  tradition,  economic  and  other  In- 
terorts'are  to  be  largely  Ignored.  Because 
many  State  legiilatures  have  been  weighted 
In  favor  of  rural  regions,  the  Court  now  sets 
out  to  squelch  thoee  Interests  In  favor  of 
urban  majorities. 

Here  Is  how  we  think  the  apportionment 
decisions  Illustrate  the  prevailing  tendencies : 
First,  It  is  hard  to  find  persuasive  con- 
stltuUonal  Justlflcatlon  for  the  view  that  pop- 
ulation should  be  the  controlling  criterion  of 
representation.  Indeed,  In  what  strikes  us 
as  a  demolishing  dissent.  Justice  Harlan 
shows  that  neither  the  wording  nor  the  In- 
tent of  the  drafters  of  the  14th  amendment, 
on  which  the  majority  decision  relies,  sup- 
ports the  contenUon.  "In  my  Judgment." 
he  says,  "today's  decisions  are  refuted  by  the 
language  of  the  amendment  which  they  con- 
strue." 

Second,  the  opinions  are  sweeping. 
Though  the  Court  ruled  on  cases  Involving 
only  six  States,  the  accepted  meaning  Is  that 
the  leglslaturea  of  most  of  the  50  are  Illegal 
as  presently  constituted  and  must  be  dra- 
tlcally  overhauled.  The  chaos  and  conse- 
quences of  the  upheaval  are  not  pleasant  to 
contemplate. 

Third,  a  main  reason  for  the  far-reaching 
Impact  of  such  decisions  U  the  general  phi- 
losophy of  Ideology  which  the  majority  pro- 
pounds In  Justlflcatlon.  It  U  not  Just  a 
question  of  whether  New  York  SUte  or 
Alabama  or  whatever  U  deemed  wrongly  ap- 
portioned In  lU  particular  circumstances;  the 
population  principle— as  nearly  as  possible 
the  one-man-one-vote  concept— becomes  the 
requirement  for  all. 

The  principle  la  Itself  dubious.  Unlike 
pure  democracy,  a  representative,  republican 
form  of  government  d6es  not  proceed  from 
a  one- man -one -vote  pcemlae.  It  does  at- 
tempt to  represent  aad  aeoommodaU  a  boat 
of  different  Interests,  in  addlUotx  to  reffect- 
ing  population  proportions.  That  to  because 
m  our  syateM  majority  rules  but  minority 
rlghU  are  to  be  protected;  beaee  one  of  the 
dUturblng  things  about  the  preaeat  decision 
U  Its  overriding  of  one  kind  erf  minority,  the 
residents  of  llghUy  populated  areas. 

But  whatever  anyone  thmks  of  the  popu- 
lation principle,  the  point  U  that  the  Court 
here  ImplanU  in  the  Constitution  a  par- 
ticular political  theory  which  was  not  there 
before.  It  substitutes  arbitrary  edict  for  the 
amendment  process. 

Even  In  the  unlikely  event  that  all  were 
agreed   that  thU   particular  theory  was   the 
best  imaginable,  says  JusUce  Stewart  in  hU 
separate  dissent.   "I   could   not  Join    in   the 
fabrication     of     a     constitutional     mandate 
which  Imports  and  forever  freeies  one  theory 
of   political    thought   Into   our   Constitution, 
and    forever   denies   to  every   State   any   op- 
portunity for  enlightened  and  progressive  in- 
novation In  the  design  of  lU  democratic  In- 
stitutions." _  ,,  . 
Fourth,     and     perhaps    potentially    most 
harmful  of  all.  is  the  prevalent  feeling  that 
the    Court    should    promote    reform    where 
other  branches  or  levels  of  government  have 
been  slow  to  move;   In  the  present  Instance 
the  reluctance  of  the  States  to  do  much  of 
any  reapportioning  on  their  own.    This  gen- 
eral notion  obviously  appeals  to  those  im- 
patient with  the  sometimes  lethargic  pace  of 
oiiT   political   processes,  but   It  perverts   the 
meaning    of     the    Constitution,    misunder- 
stands the  role  of  the  Court  and  menaces 
the  delicate  balances  of  government. 

As  Justice  Harlan  obeerves.  "the  Constitu- 
tion is  not  a  panacea  for  every  blot  upon  the 
public  welfare,  nor  should  thU  Court,  or- 
dained as  a  Judicial  body,  be  thought  of  as 
a  general  haven  for  reform  movements."  If 
It  U  to  be  that,  why  bother  with  our  leglsla- 
Uve  and  other  cumbersome  political  proce- 


dures? What  such  an  approach  can  only 
lead  to  Is  an  vindennlnlng  of  tlie  dlBj)erslon 
of  governmental  authority  and  reUance  on 
private  InltlaUve  which  have  so  far  kept 
this  a  nation  of  free  citizens. 

Loose  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
sweeping  decisions,  enshrlnement  of  favored 
theories,  moves  into  areas  of  doubtful  con- 
stitutional legality— these  appear  to  us  and 
other  observers.  Including  not  a  few  oon- 
sUtutlonal  experts,  as  grave  defUjlencles  In 
many  Court  decisions. 

Still,  the  real  case  against  the  Coxirt.  It 
seems  to  us.  U  not  that  any  of  Its  members 
are  ill-intentioned  or  deliberately  trying  to 
subvert  the  relationships  among  the 
branches  and  levels  of  government.  To 
some  extent  they  merely  mirror  a  widespread 
emotionalism  in  contemporary  society  which 
puts  speed  above  order  and  demands  instant 
solutions  without  regard  to  the  political  and 
social  cost.  The  case  against  the  Court  Is 
simply  that  some  of  the  meml>er8.  for  what- 
ever reasons,  too  often  stray  far  beyond  their 
limited  and  preeminently  Judicial  function. 
As  always  In  the  past,  the  mood  of  the 
Court  can  change  with  maturing  views  or 
new  appointments.  But  untU  this  Court 
Is  willing  to  reassess  and  moderate  its  role, 
It  can  only  expect  mounting  criticism,  rea- 
soned and  otherwise,  deserved  and  unde- 
served. For  the  Nation  will  not  Ughtly  sufTer 
such   damage   to  its   institutions. 


Military  ComnuMvies 

EXTENSION  OF  REI^LARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    BOtmi    CASOLWA 

Df  THK  HOUSK  OF  R«PR«SINTATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  2<,  1964 
Ut.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroJiiut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unjuiimoMi  oonaent  to 
extend  my  remftrk*  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RicoRD,  I  include  therein  a  letter 
from  Adm.  Louis  E.  Denfeld.  VS.  Navy, 
retired,  president  of  the  Retired  OfBccrs 
AasociaUon,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
letter  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Paul 
H.  Douglas,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  from  the  distin- 
guished Assistant  Secretary  of  Defend 
for  Manpo-wer.  Hon.  Norman  S.  Paul, 
concerning  military  commissaries. 

On  June   16.   1964,  I  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  with 
respect    to   our   military    commissaries, 
and  expressed  my  grave  concern  with 
respect  to  the  critics  of  these  commis- 
saries.    Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Norman  S.  Paul  is  the  man  who  haa  the 
very  responsible  positicm  of  dealing  with 
all  of  the  manpower  problem*  of  our 
armed  services.     He  is  fully   aware   of 
the  vital  importance  of  military  com- 
missaries to  our  service  personnel  and 
ttieir   dependents.     His  defense   of  the 
military  commissary  system,  in  his  an- 
swer to  the  critical  report  submitted  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  should  be 
read  by  everyone  who  is  concerned  ^-ith 
the  morale  of  our  service  personnel.     He 
has  replied  to  the  criticism  of  the  Gen- 
eral  Accounting  Office  in  strong,  per- 
suasive language,  and  without  beating 
around  the  bush.     He  does  not  apologize 
for   the  military  commissaries,  but  in- 
stead  fully   recc^nlzes   their  vital  im- 
portance to  our  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form. 
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Admiral  Denfeld  is  a  former  Chief  of 
Naval  Operation,  and  he  Is  aLso  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  military  personnel 
and  our  manpower  problems.  He  com- 
mends the  letter  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  I  am  happy  to 
know  that  the  Retired  Officers  Associa- 
tion endoi'see  the  remarks  I  made  on 
June  16,  1964.  in  defense  of  the  military 
commissary  system. 

The  letter  from  Admiral  Denfeld  and 
the  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  speak  for  themselves,  and  I 
hop>e  that  those  who  a^ree  with  me  and 
also  those  who  would  curtail  or  eliminate 
military  commissaries  will  read  these 
letters.  By  doing  so  I  hope  that  the 
critics  will  become  familiar  with  the 
facts  and  concentrate  their  efforts  on  im- 
proving the  morale  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  letters  follow: 

RktIrkd  OmcEKs  Association, 
Washington.  DC.  June  33.  1964. 

Hon.  L.  IliXNDXL  RIVKRS, 

House  Office  Building,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Waahington.  DC. 
Dear  Mxndel:  Tour  remarks,  lu  published 
In  the  CONOKESsioNAL  Record  Apjjendlx 
(p.  A3271  of  Tuesday.  June  16.  1964).  un- 
der the  heading.  "Are  the  Crltica  of  Poat 
Exchanges  the  tJnwIttlng  Enemies  ot  Military 
Morale?"  are  noted  with  heartfelt  thanks  by 
the  Retired  Officers  Association,  and  myself  as 
president 

Your  Injunction  to  your  colleagues  to  pay 
more  attention  to  finding  ways  of  Improving 
the  morale  of  the  armed  serTlces  Is  most 
timely. 

A  conununlcatlon  on  this  vital  subject  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defence  Norman  S. 
Paul,  dated  June  16.  1964.  was  addressed  to 
the  Honorable  Paul  H.  Douola*.  ciialrman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Oommlttee  oif  the  Senate, 
at  whose  request  the  original  report  criticiz- 
ing the  military  oommlsMU-y  system  was 
made.  This  letter  presented  strong  and.  In 
our  opinion,  co<iclUBlve  arguoMnts  In  Justifi- 
cation for  the  continuation  erf  the  present 
commissary  system.  In  doing  so.  note  was 
taken  of  some  conclusions  reacted  by  the 
General  Accouattng  Office  which  were  not 
supported  by  relevant  fact*. 

The  letter  from  the  Dep«trtment  of  De- 
fense to  Senator  Dououaji  gives  a  detailed 
analysis  of  tSiis  subject  In  a  clear,  cogent, 
and  documented  manner.  We  trust  It  will 
be  helpful  In  quieting  the  Ill-founded  criti- 
cisms leveled  at  the  oommlsMu-les.  which 
have  been  an  item  of  soUcltoxw  interest  to 
the  Retired  Officers  Aaeoclatlon  for  many 
years,  as  we  are  sure  you  are  aware.  Our 
efforts  have  been  In  line  with  your  well- 
known,  much-appreciated,  juid  telling  state- 
ments aimed  at  upholding  and  improving  the 
morale  of  the  uniformed  services  generally. 

We  know  the  60.000  nvembera  of  the  Re- 
tired Officers  Association  will  be  greatly  In- 
terested In  your  remarks  as  published  In  the 
Congressional  Record.  Accordingly,  we  are 
taking  the  liberty  of  reproducing  them  In 
the  next  Issue  of  our  bimonthly  publication, 
the  Retired  Officer. 

Again,  please  accept  our  appreciation  for 
your  well -considered  and  thoughtful  remarks 
which  are  so  encouraging  to  all  service  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents. 

With  kind  personal  regards 
Sincerely. 

Louis  K.  Dknfeld. 
AdTniral,  U.S.  Navy.  Retired. 


Assistant  Secretary  or  Defense, 

Washington,  DC,  June  16. 1964. 
Hon   Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Chairman,  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washijigton,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  CHAmiCAN:  In  accordance  with 
your  request,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
report   to    the   Joint   Economic    Committee, 


subject  "Failure  To  Curtail  Operations  at 
Oovernment  Expense  of  Military  Stores  in 
Continental  United  States  Where  Adequat« 
Commercial  Facilities  Are  Available,"  has 
been  reviewed  within  the  Department  ot 
Defense. 

As  stated  in  the  report,  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Conunittee  con- 
ducted an  extensive  investigation  into  the 
operation  of  military  commissary  stores  dur- 
ing 1949.  On  the  basis  of  an  agreement 
reached  between  the  House  Armed  Services 
Conunittee  and  the  military  departments, 
certain  criteria  were  communicated  to  the 
services,  which  authorized  the  establishment 
or  continued  operation  of  commissary  stores 
In  those  cases  where  available  commercial 
facilities  were  Inadequate  or  Inconvenient, 
or  where  the  average  commercial  selling 
prices  of  these  facilities  for  comparable  Items 
exceeded  by  20  jjercent  the  cost  of  such 
items  in  the  commissary  store. 

While  commissary  stores  were  first  exam- 
ined by  the  military  departments  for  estab- 
lishment and  or  continued  operation  under 
these  new  criteria  In  1950.  it  was  not  until 
passage  of  the  1954  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act  that  it  was  required  they 
be  certified  annually  for  continued  operation 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Since  the  lan- 
guage In  the  act  was  substantially  similar 
to  that  in  the  Armed  Services  Commissary 
Store  Regulations,  no  essential  change  in 
criteria  and  procedures  previously  used  by 
the  military  departments  In  their  yearly 
examination  was  necessary,  and  the  term 
"reasonable  price"  for  purpose  of  certification 
has  continued  to  be  based  on  a  20-percent 
price  differential  Congress  was  aware  of 
this  Interpretation  when  they  pii.ssod  the  1954 
act  and  was  again  Informed  of  this  inter- 
pretation during  the  hearings  on  the  19M 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act. 
Moreover,  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  have  been  kept 
constantly  informed  of  the  E>epartment'B 
policy  In  this  matter. 

The  commissary  privilege  for  active  duty 
and  retired  military  personnel  has  had  a 
long  history  of  congressional  recognition 
and  sanction,  and  along  with  medical  oare 
and  other  benefits  of  a  similar  nature,  has 
consistently  been  taken  into  oonstderatioB 
in  establishing  military  pay  schedules.  For 
example,  the  privilege  was  thoroughly  con- 
sidered by  the  Hook  Commission  (Advisory 
Commission  on  Service  Pay  appointed  by 
Secretary  Porrestal  and  headed  by  Mr.  Ctiarles 
R.  Hook),  which  deemed  it  to  be  balanced  to 
a  large  extent  by  the  hardships  and  disad- 
vantages of  military  life. 

The  report  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  H.B.  5007,  81st  Congress,  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  194©  (Rept. 
No.  779).  commented  that  In  establishing 
the  pay  scales  proposed  by  that  bill,  the 
matter  of  so-called  hidden  benefits,  such  as 
hospitalization,  commissary,  and  post  ex- 
change privileges,  were  considered.  The  re- 
port also  reached  essentially  the  same  con- 
clusions as  the  Hook  Commission.  I.e.,  that 
these  special  benefits  were  largely  balanced 
out  by  the  special  expense  of  military  service. 
In  addition,  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee Report  1256  on  HH.  6715,  sad  Con- 
gress, the  Armed  Forces  Pay  Raise  Act  of 
1952.  clearly  recognized  the  commissary 
privilege  as  one  of  the  special  emoluments 
of  military  service. 

The  importance  of  commissaries  was  also 
recognized  by  the  Defense  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Professional  and  Technical  Compensa- 
tion In  their  report  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  1967  (Oordlner  Committee  Report).. 
This  Committee  recommended  that  continu- 
ing action  be  taken  to  reestablish  and  main- 
tain appropriate  "fringe  benefits"  for  service 
personnel  and  their  dependents.  Including 
adequate  commissary  facilities.  The  Com- 
mittee recommended  ftirther  that  Congress 
and  the  public  be  Informed  of  the  signifi- 
cance  and   relationship   of   these  aspects   of 


service  life  to  the  maintenance  of  an  i 
military  manpower  program. 

In  developing  Its  recommendations  te  tt. 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  military  pay  \^  mSf 
the  Defense  Study  Group  on  Military  n!? 
pensaUon  made  a  dollar  valuation  0(2 
commissary  store  benefit  to  the  oOcsr  nt 
to  the  enlisted  man.  This  Study  0,^^ 
submitted  estimates  based  upon  bo^tta 
cost  to  the  Government  and  the  valtia  m! 
celved  by  the  Individual  of  the  coquiUmm 
privilege  These  estimates  were  taken  tell 
account  In  developing  the  mlUtAry  p«y  nJIT. 
posaU  which  were  submitted  to  the  Codbi* 
In  January  1963.  "v^ 

In  summary,  the  commissary  prlvllegs  hM 
been  assumed  and  taken  into  account  «■ 
every  occasion  within  the  past  16  ye&n  vtMa 
the  responsible  committees  of  the  ConmB 
have  considered  an  adjustment  in  compea. 
satlon  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

It  is  the  continuing  view  of  the  DtfMrt* 
nient  of  Defense  that  the  purchasing  pomt 
of  the  dollar  of  military  personnel,  who  tun 
no  choice  as  to  the  location  of  their  asitm. 
ment.  should  not  be  reduced  by  a  dlffeiviMs 
In  the  cost  of  food  in  various  geograptUoil 
areas.  The  commissary  store  serves  to  u. 
slat  in  eliminating  this  differential  by  pn>. 
vldlng  food  at  approximately  the  same  prlos 
regardless  of  location. 

The  availability  of  commissary  stores  sod 
the  Implicit  belief  that  such  faclUUes  would 
continue  to  be  available  during  thetr  tenn 
of  service  and  upon  retirement,  have  been  i 
major  factor  in  infiuendng  servicemen  to 
stay  on  In  a  career  status.  This  Is  partic- 
ularly true  of  enlisted  personnel,  who  an 
tlie  hard  core  of  our  military  forces.  Any 
curtailment  In  this  privilege  would  hit  hsrt- 
est  at  the  enlisted  man  with  a  family,  sad  It 
Is  he  who  can  least  afford  to  lose  the  bM»> 
fit.  Increasing  numbers  of  servicemen  an 
married,  primarily  in  the  lower  eollattd 
grades.  For  example.  In  1&56,  approxlmsMy 
37  percent  of  the  enlisted  personnel  wt 
married.  At  present  approximately  47  p«- 
cent  o>f  the  enlisted  peraoiuiel  are  muTM 
aiul  over  300,000  or  23.2  percent  of  ftnltoM 
personnel  In  grades  E-1,  E-2.  E-3.  and  l-i 
with  less  than  4  years'  servloe.  are  married  tr 
drawing  dependents'  allowances. 

The  commissary  privilege  Is  a  suta«tantUl 
one  for  married  men  with  families.  Bsad 
on  the  average  AUreremtlal  betweeo  oommto- 
sary  prices  and  supermarket  prices,  and  th* 
average  annual  family  food  costs,  the  annusl 
saving  from  using  the  commissary  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four  would  be  approximately  $400. 
To  t»ke  away  that  saving,  without  at  ttM 
same  time  offering  servicemen  an  equivalent 
increase  In  their  compensatlcwi,  would  haw 
an  adverse  effect  on  retention  rates  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  retention  of  service  peopW 
with  skills  that  are  equally  sought  after  In 
civilian  life. 

The  commissary  store  privilege  would  bs 
difficult  to  matoh  through  pay  Increases  or 
changes  In  other  cash  benefits.  Basle  pay 
Increases  have  never  been  made  propor- 
tionate to  family  size.  An  Increase  In  al- 
lowance for  commuted  rations  would  do  no 
good  for  the  enlisted  man  who  Is  on  field 
rations  or  overseas  while  his  family  Is  llvlnf 
In  the  United  States  Mcw-eover.  any  equal- 
izing change  In  pay  or  cash  benefits  would 
greatly  exceed  in  coet  the  present  cost  in 
appropriated  funds  for  commissary  start 
operations  and  be  virtually  Impossible  to 
administer  on  an  equitable  basis. 

The  GAO  report  In  estimating  that  thi 
unrecovered  costs  to  the  Oovernment  In 
c^peratlng  commissary  stores  totaled  tl** 
million  for  fiscal  year  1963,  baaed  their  esti- 
mate on  the  premise  that  costs  of  commla- 
sary  stores  should  be  at  least  comparable 
to  the  costs  of  highly  competitive  food 
stores.  The  report  further  stated  that  at 
this  amount.  $65  million  consisted  of  ptlj 
and  allowance  ot  military  and  civilian  em- 
ployees engaged  In  operaUng  the  storM. 
The  Department  of  Defense  agrees  with  thi 
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—mion   personnel   cost   figure   but    dls- 
^^Jrttb  the  balance  of  tHe  alleged  cost-- 
""Lnion.      It    1»    unre&lUUc    to    comj>are 
y.Snr^w"^  cosU  In  oommlssary   stores  to 
«clal    food    stores,    since    commissary 
^  not  provide  facilities  and  services 
_-— tole  to  those  available  in  commercial 
-.Stores     For  example,  line  Items  carried 
^^^ilBS&ry  stores  are  limited  to  approxl- 
'^^aapercent  of  those  carried  In   most 
uju-kets.      Many    services    provided    by 
MBKinarkets.   such   as  check   cash   services, 
rJ^Bg    carryout  and  loading  of  groceries. 
Llnot   normally    provided    by    commissary 
?!_,      In    addition,    oommlssary    store    op- 
iSng  hours  are  generally  restricted  to  less 
SaTO  percent  of  normal  commercial  hours 
iMsraUon.    According  to  the  Suj^ermarket 
iMtmite  Report  for  1963,  commercial  super- 
BBTket  sales    per    full-time    store   employee 
^^nrvd  $57,000  for  the  year,  with  sales  per 
i^re   foot    of    sales    space    being   $180    for 
Zt  same    period.      Uke    data    compiled    on 
■Ultary     commissary     stores,     factored     to 
MnsOlse  the  sales  price,  reveal  Uiat  annual 
Zkm  per  employee  amovmt  to  •9«.720.  with 
ales  per  square  foot  being  $423  for  the  same 

r^  Department    of    Defense    appreciates 

^  opportunity  to  comment  on  this  report. 

Sincerely, 

Norman  S    Paul. 


Policy  Debates  Get  Nasty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 


OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneadaw.  J^me  24,  1964 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
fanners  may  be  In  disagreement  on  some 
policy  Issues  but  I  And  they  are  In  al- 
most unanimous  agreement  that  farm 
organizations  need  more  unity  as  farm- 
ers become  a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
population.  I  have  found  farmers  are 
more  In  agreement  than  the  different  or- 
ganizations. For  example,  a  poll  Indi- 
cated that  between  89  and  95  percent  of 
the  members  of  every  farm  organization 
in  Iowa  favored  the  feed  grains  program, 
yet  the  leadership  of  some  have  consis- 
tently opposed  It. 

While  most  Members  of  Congress  fully 
realize  that  a  farmer  does  not  assign 
hla  right  to  his  opinion  by  joliilng  a  farm 
organization,  they  do  hope  their  mem- 
bership dues  are  not  usually  used  to 
oppose  their  own  position. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Wallaces 
Farmer  points  out  that  In  some  ways, 
general  farm  organizations  seem  to  be 
cooperating  less  rather  than  more.  So 
that  It  will  be  readily  available  to  my 
colleagues  and  so  the  difficult  position 
of  members,  who  do  not  believe  that 
either  all  Government  or  no  Oovernment 
b  the  answer,  can  be  better  understood, 
I  set  forth  the  article  which  is  as  follows: 

PoucT  DXBATES  Oct  Nastt 
Our  natlooal  farm  organizations  have 
always  cooperatad  In  some  areas  even  while 
disagreeing  over  many  basic  Issues.  But 
recently  the  disagreements  have  broken  out 
Into  open  warfare,  and  there's  danger  that 
eooperation  may  be  coming  to  an  end. 

One  reason  for  the  growing  tension:  ISW 
is  likely  to  be  a  very  crucial  year  in  farm 
poUcy.    Tbe  American  P'arm  Bureau  Federa- 


tion strengthened  by  rising  membership,  is 
Intensifying  its  flgUt  against  Oovernment 
subsidies  for  farmers.  At  the  same  time 
former  middle-of-the-road  NaUonal  Orange 
has  moved  further  Into  the  opposite  camp. 
Orange  President  Herschel  Newsom  Is  becom- 
ing more  outspoken  for  price  support  and 
production  control  programs. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  has  gone  even 
further.  President  James  Patton  has  made 
direct  attacks  on  Charles  Shvunan  (president 
of  AFBP)  in  news  releases  and  In  his  orga- 
nization's publications.  Some  of  his  state- 
ments  are  rather  venomous. 

•■The  latest  antics  of  Farm  Bureau  Presi- 
dent Shuman  prove,  once  again,  that  he  is 
selling  America's  family  farmers  a  bill  of 
rotten  goods  or  worse  yet,  selling  them  out," 
savs  Patton. 

His  accusation  was  based  on  Shuman  s 
role  in  the  National  Pood  Conference  and 
his  failure  to  testify  on  President  Johnson's 
proposed  National  Commission  on  Food 
KCsirk  dins . 

Shunuin  has  taken  a  leading  role  In  the 
National  Pood  Conference,  and  the  organlza- 
Uon  has  Its  headquarters  In  AFBF  offices 
in  Chicago.  A  number  of  farmer -supported 
groups  are  members.  Including  the  Ameri- 
can Dairy  Association.  National  Livestock 
and  Meat  Board,  and  the  National  Livestock 
Producers  Association. 

But  the  bulk  of  the  65  members  are  food 
processors  and  distributors  or  their  naUonal 
organizations.  Included  are  the  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc.,  National 
Canners  Association,  the  Super  Market  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  and  many  meatpackers  and  retail 
food  chains. 

Most  of  the  public  efforts  of  the  Pood 
Conference  have  been  directed  toward  better 
nutrition  for  teenagers.  Farmers  cant 
quarrel  with  this  goal.  But  Farmers  Union 
and  others  have  been  suspicious  of  the  link 
between  Farm  Bureau  and  the  food  handlers. 
The  National  Orange  dropped  Its  member- 
ship In  the  organization. 

Patton  has  also  attacked  AFBP  for  Its 
opposition  to  the  administration's  war  on 
rural  poverty,  and  Its  "bread  tax"  campaign 
against  the  wheat  bUl. 

Shuman    has    not   directly   answered   Pat- 
ton's  accusations  to  date.     But  he  has  sent 
Patton  telegrams  stating  that  he  considers 
Patton 'B    statemenu   libelous,    and   that   an 
attorney  U  checking  Into  possible  court  ac- 
tion. ^  .  ^ 
It's    true    that    Shuman's    speeches    make 
good  lUtenlng  for  food  middlemen  and  other 
business  groups.     He  frequently  appears  on 
the    programs    of    their    national    meetings. 
He  would  find  considerable  farmer  opposition 
to  some  of  his  statements  in  a  speech  to  the 
National  Industrtal  Conference  Board  in  New 
Tork  on  May  21.                                     ,.  ..        ^ 
"Government  tampering  with  markets  and 
prices  Is  the  principal  cause  of  the  current 
problem     in      agriculture."     Shuman     said. 
(Most  economlsU  agree  that  It  Is  our  techno- 
logical breakthrough  which.  In  turn,  made  It 
possible  for  us  to  overproduce  our  markeU 
greatly.)  , 
"The  result   [of  the  feed  grain   program] 
was    excess    feeding    and    buUdup    of    cattle 
numbers  that  contributed  to  a  serious  break 
In  livestock  prices."  Shvunan  sUted.  "At  the 
same  time,  the  guaranteed  feed  grain  price 
to  cooperators— whUe  probably  lower  tban  It 
would  have  averaged  in  a  free  markets-stimu- 
lated the  UM  of  fertilizer  and  heavier  seed- 
IngB  and  actual  production  of  feed  grain* 
increased." 

iWljy  the  higher  prtces  that  Shuman  says 
would  not  have  stlU  further  stimulated  tu* 
use  of  fertilizer  and  heavier  seedlngs  Is  a  mys- 
tery. And  would  not  production  have  been 
stimulated  on  tHe  additional  36  milUoo  acres 
that  was  diverted  by  the  feed  grain  program 
last  year,  resulting  In  even  heavier  feeding?] 
"I  am  convinced."  Shuman  continued, 
"that  the  new  program  for  wheat  will  re- 
sult in   lower   prices   and   tower   lncon»e  foe 


wheat   farmers,    higher    costs    to    taxpayers, 
and  increased  bread  prices  for  consumers." 

(Direct  payments  to  47^  cents  per  busliel 
to  producers  wlU  boost  their  Income  by  some 


♦600  million  on  1.1  bUllon  bushels  this  yean  I 
Can  farmers  Improve  their  lot  if  It's  "unfair"! 
to  raise  food  prtces  to  consumers?] 


Prognosis  for  the  Panama  Ginal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CALiroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24,  1964 
Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
most  gravely  Important  matters  which 
has  faced  the  United  States  since  the 
Suez  Canal  crisis  of  1956.  has  been  that 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  Recognizing  the 
magnitude  of  the  subject  said  the  neces- 
sity for  the  exercise  by  the  Congress  of 
its  constitutional  power  as  the  ultimate 
authority  in  the  formation  of  Isthmian 
policy,  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  seized  the 
torch  of  leadership  and  since  that  time, 
in  a  series  of  notable  addresses  and 
statements,  in  and  out  of  the  Congress, 
has  fearlessly  and  forcefully  clarified  the 
key  problems  and  offered  remedial  plans 
of  action.  When  viewed  as  a  whole,  his 
contributions  have  been  unique,  making 
him  the  most  respected  leader  in  the 
Congress  on  Isthmian  Canal  policy  mat- 
ters. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  the  highest  in- 
terest that  I  read  in  the  June  1964  Issue 
of  the  U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings 
an  extremely  able  article  by  my  greatly 
esteemed  and  able  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania in  which,  with  characteristic 
candor  and  vigor,  he  emphasizes  the  im- 
perative necessity  to  stick  with  funda- 
mentals in  dealing  with  interoceanic 
canal  problems,  especially  the  retention 
of  indlspensaWe  and  imdiluted  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal. 

Early  in  the  present  Congress,  the  late 
Chairman  Clarence  Cannon  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  105.  88th 
Congress,  to  clarify,  make  definite,  and 
reaffirm  our  Isthmian  Canal  policy.  . 

The  indicated  article  follows: 
"Pkocnosis ;poa  thx  Panama  Canal":   Com- 

MKNT  AND  DISCUSSION 

The  Honorable  Danikl  J.  Pxxxm>,  Member 
of  Congress — As  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions charged  with  the  formulation  of  ap- 
propriations bills  for  the  Armed  Forces  and 
as  a  student  of  Panama  Canal  history  and 
interoceanic  canal  problems  over  many  years, 
I  have  read  with  the  greatee*  Interest  tJie 
article  by  Professor  Mmer.     All  thoughtful 
members  of  the  Congress  that  I  know  eon- 
cur   with    hlB   conclusion    that:    "Any   real 
erosion  of  our  position  in  tlie  Canal  Zone 
Is  bound  to  have  widespread  and  adverse  ef- 
fects  throughout   the   Caribbean,   In   Latin 
America  generaUy.  and  on  our  global  rela- 
tionships.-    Tills  is  a  realtatte  appraisal  of 
the  sltuatton  now  facing  tlie  Unltwl  Statos 
with  reapect  to  the  Panama  Canal.  w*i^ 
has  long  been  the  key  target  for  the  Oom- 
munlsttc  revolutiotiary  oooquest  of  the  Car- 
ibbean. 
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The  sovereign  status  of  the  United  States 
over  the  Can&I  Zone  and  Panama  CTanal  te 
the  direct  result  of  s  long-range  commit- 
ment by  our  Oovernment  for  the  construc- 
tion, and  perpetual  nuilntenance,  operation, 
sanitation,  and  protection  of  an  Isthmus 
canal  by  whatever  route  that  may  be  con- 
sidered, pursuant  to  the  1901  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  with  Qreat  Britain  and  the  1903 
Spooner  Act  authorizing  the  secxirlng  of  per- 
petual control  of  the  Canal  Zone  by  treaty 
with  the  sovereign  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
As  a  result  of  the  Panama  Revolution  of 
November  3.  1903.  and  the  diplomatic  inter- 
vention of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the 
necessary  treaty  was  made  with  Panama,  a 
successor  state,  rather  than  with  Colombia, 
the  sovereign  of  the  Isthmus  prior  to  the 
1903  revolt.  This  treaty,  prepared  under  the 
close  supervision  of  Secretary  of  State  John 
M.  Hay,  granted  sovereignty  en  bloc  over  the 
Canal  Zone  to  the  United  States,  "In  per- 
petuity" and  most  significantly  to  the  "en- 
tire exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign  rights, 
power  or  authority."  Moreover,  the  United 
States  obtained  ownership  of  all  land  and 
property  In  the  Canal  Zone  by  purchase  from 
Individual  owners  as  well  as  sovereignty  of 
the  entire  Canal  Zone  and  Its  auxiliary  areas 
by  payment  of  $10  million  as  Indemnity. 

This  control  and  ownership  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  Canal  was  formally  recog- 
nized by  Colombia  in  the  Thomson-Urrutla 
Treaty  of  April  6.  1914.  proclaimed  March  30, 
1922.  In  return,  Colombia  received  certain 
rights  for  transit  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
transport  over  the  Panama  Railroad  compa- 
rable to  those  enjoyed  by  the  Governments  of 
the  United   States  and   Panama. 

Thus  the  commitments  of  the  United 
States,  as  regards  the  perpetual  operation  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  are  rooted  not  only  In  law 
but  also  in  three  important  treaties.  The 
width  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  grant  of 
sovereignty  in  perpetuity  ovw  it  are  not 
hap{>enstance8  attributable  to  unauthorized 
clandestine  maneuvering  of  foreign  agents, 
as  partisans  have  Implied,  but  are  due  to 
the  Important  studies  made  by  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Oommlssion  (1899  to  1902)  headed 
by  Rear  Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  one  of  the 
most  distincrulshed  ofBcers  of  the  Navy.  In 
his  report  on  January  18,  1902,  he  empha- 
sized that  suitable  treaty  arrangements 
must  be  made  "if  an  Isthmian  oanal  Is  to  be 
constructed  by  our  Government  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,"  that  "the  grant  must 
be  not  for  a  term  of  years,  but  in  perpetuity, 
and  a  strip  of  territory  from  ocean  to  ocean 
of  sufficient  width  must  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States."  and  that  "in 
this  strip  the  United  States  must  have  the 
right  to  enforce  police  regulations,  preserve 
order,  protect  property  rights,  and  exercise 
such  other  powers  as  are  appropriate  and 
necessary. 

History  has  amply  Justified  the  vision  of 
this  distinguished  naval  officer  In  laying  the 
basis  for  U.S.  treaty -granted  exclusive 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal  in  an  area  that  has  t>een  the  scene 
of  endless  bloody  revolution  and  politi- 
cal Instability.  The  Isthmus  is  less  stable 
today  than  it  was  In  1903.  and  the  challenge 
of  the  1908  Treaty  by  Panama  has  not  been 
met  In  a  forthright  manner  by  the  United 
States.  Experience  has  certainly  shown  that 
should  the  time  ever  come  when  any  part 
of  the  Canal  Zone  or  Panama  Canal  be- 
comes a  political  pawn  of  Panamanian  pol- 
iticians, the  days  of  VS.  control  will  be 
numbered.  The  inevitable  result  will  be 
taken  over  by  Communist  revolutionary 
power. 

Lest  the  current  enthusiasm  for  a  second 
Isthmian  Canal  serve  to  divert  due  consider- 
ation from  fundamentals,  attention  Is  in- 
vited to  the  foUowlng  faots: 

1.  The  United  States  has  a  fine  canal  at 
Panama  now,  but  It  is  rapidly  approaching 
saturation. 


2.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  will  work, 
that  our  Government  knows  how  to  main- 
tain and  operate  it,  and  how  to  provide  for 
Its  major  increase  ot  capacity  and  opera- 
tional effloiemcy  without  th«  requirement  of  a 
new  treaty  with  Panama,  all  of  which  are 
paramount  considerations  transcending 
wishful  thinking  of  promoters  and  IdeallsU. 

3.  This  modernization  program,  which  was 
developed  in  the  Panama  Canal  organization 
from  meticulous  studies  of  operations  during 
World  War  n,  provides  for  the  adaptation 
of  the  existing  canal  to  the  principles  of  the 
Terminal  Lake  solution.  This  Idea  has  been 
authorttatlvely  recognized  by  maritime  agen- 
cies of  our  Government  and  Independent 
engineers,  navigators,  and  lawyers  as  provid- 
ing tlie  best  operational  canal  practicable  of 

achievement,  and  at  the  least  cost  without  in- 
volvement In  treaty  negotlatloiis  The  last, 
indeed.  Is  a  prime  consideration. 

4.  The  United  States  now  ha^  workable 
treaties  for  the  Panama  Canal  granting  the 
Indlspensables  of  undiluted  sovereignty  and 
ownership  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal  and  its  auxiliary  areas,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  summit  level  water  supply  of  the 
Chagres   River  Valley. 

5.  The  United  States  has  suffered  abroga- 
tion by  ill-advised  treaty  amendments  and 
nullification  by  EbcecuUve  actions  of  vital 
parts  of  the  1903  Treaty  through  policies  and 
practices  In  direct  opposition  to  the  1923 
poeltlou  of  Secretary  of  State  Charles  K. 
Hughes,  who  considered  such  reversals  un- 
thinkable. 

6.  The  United  States  has  had  to  defend  Its 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  by  the  use 
of  force — an  action  absolutely  necessary  to 
protect  the  lives  of  oiu-  citizens  and  to  save 
the  canal  itself  from  destruction  by  Red- 
directed  mobs  from  Panama. 

7.  The  United  States  has  a  treaty  for  a 
canal  at  Nicaragua,  which  would  require  a 
supplementary  treaty  with  that  country  to 
supply  necessary  details  as  well  as  cooven- 
tlons  with  Costa  Rica,  Salvador,  and  possi- 
bly, Honduras,  but  It  has  no  treaties  few  a 
canal  at  any  other  site. 

8.  The  United  States  would  have  to  defend 
a  new  canal  at  any  site  of  any  type  con- 
structed In  addition  to  the  Panama  Canal 
from  lawlessness  and  disorder  as  was  Illus- 
trated at  Panama  from  January  9  to  11,  1964, 
and  against  aggressive  warfare. 

9.  The  use  of  nuclear  explosions  for  ex- 
cavation is  limited  by  the  nuclear  test-ban 
treaty  and,  in  any  case,  is  still  In  the  conjec- 
tural stage,  requiring  from  7  to  10  years  of 
experiment  and  the  expenditure  of  some  $250 
million  to  develop  proper  devices  for  such 
excavation  by  nuclear  explosion. 

10.  The  expenditure  of  vast  sums  on  an 
extravagant  so-called  sea-level  project  in  the 
Canal  Zone  in  the  name  of  security  and 
national  defense  will  Inevitably  divert  huge 
sums  from  other,  more  pressing  programs  for 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  and,  on  the 
whole,  will  involve  much  greater  fixed  costs 
than  the  present  canal  as  improved  by  the 
economic  means  of  additional  locks.  More- 
over, dogmatic  assertions  that  a  canal  at  sea 
level  would  only  require  a  small  number  of 
employees,  perhaps  500,  to  operate  and  main- 
tain it  are  perfectly  absurd.  A  much  larger 
number  would  be  required  because  of  the  re- 
lated conditions  Involved. 

11.  While  it  is  true  that  a  sea-level  project 
at  Panama  has  the  support  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  and  Industrial 
interests  and  professional  engineers  as- 
sociated with  it,  there  has  been,  and  still  is. 
sharp  opposition  to  this  project  on  the  part 
of  many  independent  nuclear  warfare,  engi- 
neering, maritime,  and  other  ship  canal  ex- 
perts who  cannot  be  dismissed  as  unin- 
formed. Incompetent,  or  Inexperienced. 

12.  If  the  United  States  does  not  stand  firm 
at  Panama  it  cannot  stand  anywhere  else, 
and  weakness  at  Panama  will  cause  other  na- 
tions having  possible  canal  sites  to  be  more 
demanding  In  their  consideration  of  treaties 
for  new  canal  construction. 


Jumt^    W  i9€j^ 
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Certain  writers,  whose  experience  hti^ 
entitles  them  to  speak  with  authorttyTS 
urged  that  the  United  SUtcs  Kuntaii^ 
sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  over  the  ».J 
ma  Canal  to  the  United  Nations  or  m^ 
other  international  body.  They  do  not  iZSI 
that  such  transfer  has  been  a  prime  obtaMil 
of  Soviet  policy  since  1917  and  U  (£m2 
related  to  Soviet  alms  to  secure  the  conUvtw 
the  Dardanelles.  Moreover,  such  a  tru^I 
would  not  solve  problems  but  would  ht^ 
abdication  of  responsibilities  and  «qm 
bring  about  the  complete  extinction  ofS* 
Monroe  r>octrlne  designed  for  the  protectS 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  the  iirt? 
of  what  has  happened  In  the  Caribbean  Mnm 
1959  when  Castro  took  over  Cuba,  any  irS 
proposal  is,  to  say  the  least,  naive  and.  la  i^ 
effect,  amounts  to  downright  subveraloo. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  policy  of  the  UotM 
States,  as  basically  evolved,  has  had  for  (^ 
objective  the  best  canal  at  the  best  sit*  to 
the  transit  of  vessels  of  commerce  and  war  <■ 
terms  of  equality  and  at  low  cost  of  oob. 
structlon.  maintenance,  operation,  aanlta. 
tion,  and  protection  In  the  interest  of  toQa 
which  Interoceanlc  commerce  can  bear. 

The  most  comprehensive,  scholtirly,  forth- 
right, and  objective  yet  brief  and  rlgoma 
clarification  of  overall  canal  problems  ertr 
written  is  that  by  Capt.  Miles  P.  DuViH 
This  article  has  become  a  state  paper  of  ths 
first  importance  and  Is  must  reading  for  sH 
who  wish  to  know  the  truth  about  this  nn 
confusing  subject. 

In  planning  oxir  future  Interoceanlc  canal 
policy.  It  is  imperative  to  stick  to  funda- 
mentals. And  the  first  of  these  Is  retentloa 
of  indispensable  and  undiluted  soverelgntr 
of  the  United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone  sad 
the  Panama  Canal,  for  if  any  part  of  the  bom 
or  Interest  in  the  canal  becomes  a  poUtteal 
pawn  for  Panamanian  poUUcians,  the  dayiof 
efficient  operations  of  the  Panama  Canal,  la* 
deed,  will  end.  Moreover,  no  one  has  trw 
been  able  to  explain  how  the  United  BtaXm 
can  adequately  maintain,  operate,  and  pro. 
tect  the  canal  with  less  authority  than  that 
accorded  In  the  1903  treaty. 

'  Miles  P.  DuVal,  "Isthmian  Canal  Policy— 
An  EvaluaUon,"  U.S.  Naval  Institute  proceed- 
Ings,  March  1956,  pp.  26S-276. 


Lamber  Orders  Threatened 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

or    WASHIWCTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24.  1964 

Nfr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  SF»eaker.  In  the 
June  1964  Issue  of  the  trade  publication. 
Western  Timber  Industry,  there  ap- 
peared a  story  noting  that,  because  ot 
provisions  of  the  Jones  Act  which  re- 
quire UJ3.  mills  to  ship  Intercoastallf 
only  in  American  vessels,  an  Important 
luml)er  producer  In  my  district  standi 
to  loose  up  to  $50,000  Immediately,  and 
perhaps  much  more  in  the  future. 

The  story  said  this  could  come  about 
because  the  required  U.S.  flagships  were 
simply  unavailable  to  meet  deUvery 
schedules  necessary  to  fill  orders.  Slg- 
nlflcantly,  the  article  pointed  out  that 
competing  Canadian  mills,  located  Juat 
across  the  border,  could  arrange  to  hare 
their  lumber  arrive  at  U.S.  destination 
points  within  2  weeks. 

It  Is  just  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  Introduced  and  have  continued 
to  support  my  bill.  HJR.  7961,  to  repeal 


--*.in  sections  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
ir^e  so-called  Jones  Act.  with  respect 
r£i  transportaUon  of  Amerlcan-pro- 
?-- « lumber.  ,, 

fSvIu  will  recall  tliat  It  was  only  earlier 
-I  Voonth  that  I  presented  certain  In- 
Siitlon  supplied  to  me  by  the  Simpson 
SSff  Co  .  of  Washington  State.  This 
Slmatlon  documented  inroads  by 
ES  Columbia  lumber  mills  on  po- 
KdSly  American  markets  made  pos- 
Se  by  the  very  provisions  which  my 
Si  seeks  to  strike  from  the  Merchant 

*¥£%ituation  with  respect  to  Merrill 
a  Ring  Western  Lumber  Co.,  as  reported 
w  the  Western  Timber  Industry,  adds  a 
Srther  note  of  urgency  to  the  matter. 
S^use  I  believe  this  problem  continues 
^warrant  the  closest  attention  of  the 
S>ngress,  I  ask  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  that  the  article 
Mones  Act  Leaves  Mill  Sans  Any  Trans- 
port for  Finish  Lumber,"  be  inserted  in 
jint  Record: 

jhKB  ACT  Leavxs  Mill  Sans  Any  Transpor- 
TATioN  roa  Finished  Lumber 
Post  Ancelbs,  Wash —Requirements  of 
tbe  Federal  Jones  Act  have  plied  millions  of 
fMt  Of  unshipped  lumber  on  the  Port  An- 
Zm  wharf  of  Merrill  &  Ring  Western  Lumber 
00.    It  threatens  the  firms  order  file 

Because  of  the  iaWs  requirement  that  U.S. 
mllU  can  ship  Intercoastally  only  In  U.S.  Ix.t- 
toms  lumber  on  which  Merrill  &  Ring  had 
book^  space  for  April  delivery  In  Boston  will 
not  arrive  untU  mid-June,  If  then. 

••Buyers  are  reluctant  to  place  more  orders 
with  this  kind  of  delivery  performance."  A.  H. 
"OuB"  Haley.  M.  &  R.  manager,  commented. 

Haley  related  that  a  ship  broker  In  Seattle 
had  told  him,  "It's  too  bad  you've  got  to  use 
American  flagships.  I  could  get  you  a  foreign 
rtilp  U)morrow."  That  foreign  ship,  how- 
ever had  to  make  Its  return  run  to  the  At- 
Untic  on  ballast,  as  it  was  unable  to  find 
•dequate  cargo. 

Merrill  &  Ring  Western  Is  a  100-percent 
cargo  mill.  It  produces  about  4  million 
board  feet  monthly.  Haley  had  told  States 
Marine  steamship's  management  late  last 
year  that  the  mill  would  take  4  million  feet 
of  space  monthly  in  1964. 

Normally,  two  ships  have  called  at  M  &  R's 
wharf  monthly.  However,  only  one  tied  up 
to  April,  on  the  30th  It  lifted  3  million 
board  feet  Only  one  called  In  May  It  took 
0.9  million  feet. 

States  Marine  ships  have  presumably  been 
diverted  into  carrying  U.S.  grain  to  Russia 
tnd  Into  other  offshore  cargo  which  needed 
handling  when  the  grain  deal  created  a  ship 
Shortage.  Lumber  is  normaUy  a  t)ackhaul 
tor  Slates  vessels  returning  to  the  Atlantic. 
M  &  R.  customers  must  wait  6  weeks  to  2 
montliB  between  sawing  of  an  order  and  de- 
Uvery Canadian  mills— Just  across  the 
Btrall  of  Juan  de  Fuca  on  Vancouver  Island- 
can  have  their  lumber  set  down  on  the  U.S. 
Atlantic  coast  within  2  weeks  at  the  longest. 
EUley  pointed  out  that  before  World  War 
n  there  were  12  shipping  firms  in  the  inter- 
coastal  trade.  Despite  the  so-caUed  protec- 
tion of  the  Jones  Act,  there  are  now  two — 
States  Marine  and  Cal  Mar— plus  Weyer- 
liaeuser  Steamship  Co. 

Yet.  Haley  remarked,  this  water  mill  pro- 
duced 50  million  bowd  feet  of  cargo  lumber 
last  year  but  Is  unable  to  get  U.S.  flagship 
service,  or  even  to  charter  a  special  ship  at 
top  premium  prices. 

He  estimated  that  an  order  cancellation  be- 
cause of  inability  to  meet  delivery  schedules 
would  cost  M.  &  R.  H0,000  to  »60,000  Unme- 
dlately.  with  considering  the  effect  on  futxire 
orders. 


Ardiitecbire  of  DUatter 
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Wednesday,  June  24,  1964 
Mr  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans' mounting  concern  over  Supreme 
Court  decisions  Is  reflected  In  an  excel- 
lent editorial  appearing  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  Monday,  June  22,  en- 
titled "The  Case  Against  the  Court." 
WTien  we  realize  that  there  Is  no  appeal 
from  the  Supreme  Court  we  know  that 
Congress  itself  Is  the  last  bulwark  of  pro- 
tection of  our  constitutional  rights  in 
the  fields  In  which  it  can  act.  Congress 
should  act  now  to  alleviate  the  shameful 
effect  on  America  of  the  rash  of  high 
court  opinions  that  are  destroying  the 
Federal-SUte  relationship,  freeing  crim- 
inals, allowing  pornography,  giving  pass- 
ports to  persons  of  doubtful  loyalty. 

A  more  disturbing  question  and  one 
u-hich  deeply  troubles  all  Members  of 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  Is  whether.  In  Ught 
of  the  fact  that  decisions  of  this  type 
have  now  continued  for  almost  a  decade, 
a  dctei-mlned  few  on  the  High  Court  who 
judicially  legislate  the  Nation  toward 
disaster  are  now  fairly  chargeable  with 
knowiiig  what  they  do.  are  planning  a 
descent  to  anarchy  by  allowing  Individ- 
ual Ucense?  This  Nation  faces  a  desper- 
ate situation  Indeed  at  this  hour  unless 
Congress  acts  to  propose  constitutional 
amendments  to  correct  consUtutional 
imbalance  before  this  session  is  ended. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  Journal's 
editorial  and  commend  It  to  most  earnest 

study. 

The   Case  Against  the  Court 

As  the  Supreme  Court  winds  up  its  term 
today.  It  is  the  target  of  renewed  and  more 
insistent  crlUcism.  While  some  of  the 
crtUclsm,  bitterly  expressed  In  personalities, 
U  beneath  serious  discussion,  there  are  sound 
reasons  for  the  reasoned  objections. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  Court  members,  or 
rather  the  often  thin  maJoriUee,  have  ex- 
hibited in  recent  years  several  relafted  atU- 
tudes  which  seem  both  harmful  and  in- 
creasingly habitual. 

One  of  these — by  no  means  new— is  the 
predilection  for  ruling  according  to  mem- 
bers' theories  or  prejudices  Instead  of  on  a 
strict  construction  of  the  Constitution.  Un- 
fortunately that  all  too  human  weakness  is 
compounded  by  other  tendencies  of  more  re- 
cent vintage. 

Time  was,  for  example,  when  the  Court 
tried  to  judge  a  case  on  the  narrowest  avail- 
able ground,  in  order  to  avoid  presuming  to 
make  sweeping  law.  These  days  the  aim  fre- 
quently seems  to  be  to  rule  in  the  most 
sweeping  possible  terms,  expounded  in  the 
context  of  a  broadly  applicable  philosophy 
or  ideology. 

Pres\unably  an  explanation  of  that  trend 
Is  another  phenomenon:  The  apparent  belief 
of  some  members  that  the  Supreme  Court 
should  rush  to  the  rescue  where  the  normal 
workings  of  the  political  process  seem  to 
them  to  have  failed  or  been  Inadequate  or 
too  tardy.  In  practice  this  means  moving 
into  areas  the  Court  Itself  long  considered 
beyond  its  proper  reach. 

Though  aU  these  traits  can  be  found  In 
a   number   of   decisions  In  the  past  several 


y«ara.  they  are  glaringly  brought  together 
in  last  week's  rulings  on  the  apportionment 
of  State  legislatures.  The  rulings  contend 
that  representation  In  not  Just  one  but  both 
hoxises  must  be  based  almost  solely  on  popu- 
lation; history,  tradition,  economic  and  other 
interests  are  to  t)e  largely  Ignored.  Because 
many  State  leglslattu-es  have  been  weighted 
In  favor  of  rural  regions,  the  Court  now  sets 
out  to  squelch  those  mterests  in  favor  of 
urban  majorities. 

Here  is  how  we  think  the  apportionment 
decislorvB  illustrate  the  prevailing  tendencies: 
First.  It  U  liard  to  find  persuasive  constitu- 
tional justlficaUon  for  the  view  that  popula- 
tion should  be  the  controlling  criterion  of 
representation.  Indeed,  in  what  strikes  us 
ns  a  demolishing  dissent,  Jtistice  Harlan 
shows  that  neither  the  wording  nor  the  in- 
tent of  the  drafters  of  the  14th  amendment, 
on  which  the  majority  decision  relies,  sup- 
ports the  contention.  "In  my  Judgment," 
he  says,  "today's  decisions  are  refuted  by  the 
language  of  the  amendment  which  they 
construe." 

Second,  the  opinions  are  sweeping.  Though 
the  Court  ruled  on  cases  involving  only  six 
States,  the  accepted  meaning  is  that  the 
legislatures  of  most  of  the  50  are  Illegal  as 
presently  constituted  and  must  t>e  drastically 
overhauled.  The  chaos  and  consequences  of 
the  upheaval  arc  not  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate. 

Third,  a  main  reason  for  the  far-reaching 
Impact  of  such  decisions  is  the  general  phil- 
osophy of  ideology  which  the  majority  pro- 
pounds in  justification.  It  is  not  Just  a 
question  of  whether  New  York  State  or  Ala- 
bama or  whatever  is  deemed  wrongly  appor- 
tioned in  its  particular  circumstances;  the 
population  principle — as  nearly  as  possible 
the  one-man-one-vote  concept — becomes  the 
requirement  for  all. 

The  principle  is  Itself  dubious.  Unlike 
piu-e  democracy,  a  representative,  republican 
form  of  government  does  not  proceed  from 
a  one-man-one-vote  premise.  It  does  at- 
tempt to  represent,  and  accommodate,  a  host 
of  different  Interests,  in  addition  to  reflect- 
ing population  proportions.  That  is  because 
In  our  system  majority  rules  but  minority 
rights  are  to  be  protected;  hence  one  of 
the  disturbing  things  about  the  present  de- 
cision is  its  overriding  of  one  kind  of  mi- 
nority, the  residents  of  lightly  populated 
areas. 

But  whatever  anyone  thinks  of  the  popu- 
lation principle,  the  point  is  that  the  Court 
here  Implants  in  the  Constitution  a  particu- 
lar political  theory  which  was  not  there  be- 
fore. It  substitutes  arbitrary  edict  for  the 
amendment  process. 

Even  in  the  unlikely  event  that  all  were 
agreed  that  thU  particular  theory  was  the 
best  imaginable,  says  Justice  Stewart  in  his 
separate  dissent,  "I  could  not  Join  in  the 
fabrication  of  a  constitutional  mandate 
which  imports  and  forever  freezes  one 
theory  of  political  thought  Into  our  Con- 
stitution, and  forever  denies  to  every  State 
any  opportunity  for  enlightened  and  pro- 
gressive innovation  In  the  design  of  its 
democratic  institutions." 

Fourth,  and  perhaps  potentially  most 
liarmful  of  all,  is  the  prevalent  feeling  that 
the  Court  should  promote  reform  where  other 
brances  or  levels  of  government  have  been 
Blow  to  move;  in  the  present  instance,  the 
reluctance  of  the  States  to  do  much  of 
any  reapportioning  on  their  own.  This  gen- 
eral notion  obviously  appeals  to  those  im- 
patient with  the  sometimes  lethargic  pace 
of  otir  political  processes,  but  It  perverts  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  misunder- 
stands the  role  of  the  Court  and  menaces 
the  delicate  balances  of  goverrunent. 

As  Justice  Harlan  observes,  "the  Consti- 
tution Is  not  a  panacea  for  every  blot  upon 
the  pubUc  welfare,  nor  should  this  Court, 
ordained  as  a  Judicial  body,  be  thought  of  as 
a  general  haven  for  reform  movements."     If 
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It  U  to  b«  thAt,  why  bother  with  our  l«gl»- 
latlve  and  other  cumberaoxne  political  pro- 
cedxirea?  What  such  an  approach  can  011I7 
lead  to  IB  an  undermining  of  the  dlsperstoo 
of  Kovemmental  authority  and  reliance  oa 
private  Initiative  which  have  so  far  kept  thla 
a  nation  of  free  citizens. 

Looea  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
sweeping  decisions,  enshrlnement  of  favored 
theories,  movee  Into  areas  of  doubtful  Con- 
stitutional legality — these  appear  to  us  and 
other  observers.  Including  not  a  few  Consti- 
tutional experts,  as  grave  deflclencles  In 
many  Court  decisions. 

Still,  the  real  case  against  the  Court.  It 
seems  to  us,  Is  not  that  any  of  Its  members 
are  111-lntentloned  or  deliberately  trying  to 
subvert  the  relationships  among  the  branch- 
es and  levels  of  government.  To  some  ex- 
tent they  merely  mirror  a  widespread  emo- 
tionalism In  contemporary  society  which 
puts  speed  above  order  and  demands  Instant 
solutions  without  regard  to  the  political  and 
social  cost.  The  case  against  the  Court  is 
simply  that  some  of  the  members,  for  what- 
ever reasons,  too  often  stray  far  beyond  their 
limited  and  preeminently  Judicial  function. 

As  always  in  the  past,  the  mood  of  the 
Court  can  change  with  maturing  views  or 
new  appointments.  But  until  this  Court  Is 
willing  to  reassess  and  mtxlerale  Its  role,  It 
can  only  expect  mounting  criticism,  reasoned 
and  otherwise,  deserved  and  undeserved. 
For  the  Nation  will  not  lightly  sutler  such 
damage  to  Its  Institutions, 
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HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    SOtJTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24.  1964 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  wake  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  to  change  the  pattern  of 
State  government,  a  sound  constitu- 
tional plan  to  reverse  this  latest  power 
grab  has  been  advocated  by  Tom  War- 
ing, editor  of  the  News  and  Courier — 
one  of  South  Carolina's  leading  news- 
papers. 

In  a  thought-provoking  editorial,  Mr. 
Waring  calls  for  invoking  article  V 
of  the  Constitution  to  amend  this  deci- 
sion of  the  Court. 

On  the  surface.  I  would  consider  his 
proposal  sound  and  heartily  endorse  his 
stand.  As  you  know,  article  V  per- 
mits the  States  to  initiate  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  general  procedure  of  a  con- 
gressional proposal  being  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States. 

If  our  States  are  to  survive  as  entities, 
they  had  better  do  something  and  do  it 
immediately. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  hereby 
insert  the  editorial  in  the  Record  in- 
order  that  the  Members  of  this  body  and 
Americana  everjrwhere  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  counsel  offered  by  this 
distinguished  editor: 

Detenss  or  TH«  Stattes 
If  the  public  becomes  stifflclently  aroused 
against  the  Supreme  Court's  order  to  change 
the  i>attem  of  State  government,  the  States 
have  a  means  of  redress  In  the  0.S.  Consti- 
tution. 


Article  V  erf  the  Constitution  provides  two 
methods  for  amendment.  80  far  as  we  know, 
one  of  these  methods  never  has  been  used. 
It  glvea  the  StiUes  the  privilege  of  Initiating 
amendments  by  convention. 

Here  is  the  lang\iage  of  the  Constitution: 
"The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  It  neceesary,  shall 
propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or, 
on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  con- 
vention for  proposing  amendments,  which  In 
either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  or  by  conven- 
tions in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or 
the  other  mode  of  ratiflcallon  may  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Congress,  provided  that  no 
amendment  which  may  be  made  i)rior  to 
the  year  1808  shall  In  any  manner  affect  the 
first  and  fourth  clauses  In  the  ninth  section 
of  the  first  article;  and  that  no  State,  without 
Its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  Is  equal 
suffrage  in  the  Senate  " 

The  authors  of  the  Con.stltutlnn  In  their 
wisdom  recognized  the  risk  that  Federal  au- 
thority someday  might  coerce  the  States  be- 
yond tolerance.  TTiey  provided  means  for  the 
State  legislatures  to  start  amendment  pro- 
cedure even  should  the  Congres.s  frill  to  Ini- 
tiate amendments. 

Heretofore,  amendments  hav<^  been  initi- 
ated In  Congress  and  passed  along  to  the 
States  for  ratification. 

In  the  ciirrent  conflict  over  reapportion- 
ment of  State  legislatures,  many  citizens  be- 
lieve that  the  Supreme  Court  has  exceeded  its 
authority,  and  that  Its  ruling  Interferes  with 
the  constitutional  guarantee  of  a  republican 
form  of  government  to  every  State.  Lead- 
ers of  State  government  may  decide  to  com- 
municate with  their  opopslte  numbers  In 
other  States  and  present  a  united  front. 

They  have  a  right  to  do  so,  under  the  Con- 
stitution. Article  V  spells  out  the  way  In 
which  they  can  act.  We  shall  be  listening 
for  public  dlscu.sslon  that  could  turn  grum- 
bling Into  action. 


Unveiling  of  the  Tarai  Shevchenko  Statue 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  G.  McINTIRE 

or    tLKTNK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1964 

Mr.  McINTTRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, June  27,  1964,  there  will  be  an  un- 
veiling of  a  statue  in  honor  of  Taras 
Shevchenko,  celebrating  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Europe's  early 
freedom  fighter. 

It  is  Indeed  highly  appropriate  that 
such  a  statue  should  occupy  a  prominent 
place  on  the  American  landscape,  for  the 
free  shore  of  America  is  an  ideal  site  for 
this  tribute  to  one  who  so  nobly  and  ef- 
fectively foucht  for  freedom. 

This  structure  will  serve  as  a  stirring 
salute  to  the  burning  deeds  of  this  free- 
dom fighter,  reminding  all  men  that  lib- 
erty is  a  prize  not  freely  given  but  dearly 
won. 

It  will  also  serve  to  remind  those  of 
us  who  are  free  that  there  are  others  who 
do  not  live  In  the  warm  atmosphere  of 
liberty — that  we  who  abide  with  indepen- 
dence must  send  out  a  constant  flow  of 
understanding  and  encouragement  to 
those  not  so  blessed,  thereby  providing  a 


current  of  hope  that  the  iron  cuitife 
which  has  fallen  down  upon  thenaS 
someday  yield  to  the  penetrating  »nd2 
conquering  force  of  freemen. 


Words  Gel  New  Meanings  in  Cold  Wa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSII 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 
Wednesday,  June  24,  1964 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
major  concern  of  the  public  at  the  pr«». 
ent  time  Ls  the  collapse  of  our  tottin 
policy.  The  inconsistencies  in  our  for- 
eign  policy  are  obvious  to  all  and  Coloa* 
nist  Walter  Trohan,  of  the  Chlcuo 
Tribune,  very  effecUvely  points  out  tik 
doublctalk  involved  in  explanations  to 
the  American  public.  This  momlngl 
Chicago  Tribune  article  Is  truly  an  ac- 
curate summary  of  our  foreign  poUcy 
doublctalk,  and  I  insert  it  at  this  point 
into  the  Record: 

Report  Prom  Washington:  Words  Gct  Rn 
Meanings  in  Couj  War 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington,  June  23. — One  of  the  gnat 
est  dlfflcultlee  In  understanding  the  hMerr 
of  our  times  U  that  words  no   longer  am 
what  they  say  or  no  longer  say  what  tlMt 
mean. 

War  is  no  longer  war.  but  Ls  a  hot  war  art 
cold  war  or  a  police  action,  although  a  cold 
war  can  be  as  coetly  In  money.  In  blood,  and 
In  loss  erf  liberty  a»  any  hot  war. 

We  have  been  In  the  cold  war  for  U 
years.  It  has  coet  ua  a  trillion  dollan- 
S900  billions  on  maintenance  of  our  MlUtHy 
Establishment  at  war  footing  In  time  ot  pcMi 
and  more  than  $120  billions  on  foreign  aUL 

In  the  Korean  war.  which  former  PrealAnt 
Truman  insisted  was  a  police  action,  casuai- 
ties — killed  and  wounded — totaled  lS7,fiM— 
more  than  In  any  of  ovir  wan.  except  the  QtU 
War.  ^orld  War  I.  and  World  War  n.  Wt  an 
suffering  casualties  In  Vietnam,  some  231 
dead,  and  have  suffered  tbem  In  other  areaa 
In  guerrilla  action,  planes  shot  down,  and 
accidents. 

In  China  some  500  to  860  million  people 
lost  their  liberty  when  Keds  took  over  on 
the  mainland.  Cuba  was  taken  over.  Patriots 
were  murdered  In  Hungary.  Other  areas  (tU 
under  Communist  or  dictatorial  rule.  Com- 
munism has  scored  many  gains  In  the  oold 
war  and  the  non-Communlst  world  has  bad 
trouble  holding  Its  own. 

If  the  non-Oommunlst  world  CAn  be  said 
to  have  scored  a  rlctory.  It  was  In  Braill, 
where  middle  class  army  officers  moved  to 
head  off  a  threatened  Red  takeover.  "ITili 
victory  cannot  be  credited  to  our  policy  or 
to  our  dollars. 

A   DZniAT  IS    A   DEFEAT 

The  cold  war  can  be  Just  as  disastrous  Is 
defeat  as  any  hot  war. 

Conciliation,  appeasement,  and  even  aur- 
render  are  too  often  cloaked  as  peace.  Aboot 
a  year  ago  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  was  of- 
fered to  the  Senate  and  approved  after  boo* 
weeks  of  debate.  It  was  hailed  as  a  great 
step  toward  peace.  In  the  succeedlnff  • 
months  this  so-called  first  step  hasn't  ad- 
vanced the  cause  ot  peace  by  a  hair's  breadth. 

Actually  the  treaty  was  a  step  back  to  tM 
moratorium  on  nuclear  tests  which  was  ef- 
fected In  1958  and  broken  by  Russia  In  iMi. 
The  treaty  frcwe  the  strategic  advances  Ba»- 


«  Mined  from  the  tests  she  made  when  she 
■jP^the  moratorium  and  worted  to  give 
^"^reathlng  time  during  the  ideological 
JUL  IB  CommunUt  ranks. 
VLtTr  this  month  a  consular  treaty  was 
J^itA  with  Russia  which  President  John- 
*r^ed  as  -a  slgnincant  step."  Tert  the 
SltTlB  fraught  With  dangers  to  the  United 
2IU,  and  without  any  advantage. 

TREATY    GlVrS    I'NUSUAL    BENEFIT 

nnder  the  treaty  the  United  States  agreed 
.  !,«  full  diplomatic  Immunity  to  Red  con- 
-i«  officers,  which  Is  not  a  customary  ac- 
Sr  Coupled  with  the  fact«  that  Russia 
■^  every  possible  contact  with  other  na- 
ZL  for  espionage  purposes.  It  would  seem 
^Russians  will  use  the  treaty  to  establish 
5oe«  for  immune  spies  In  Chicago.  Loe  An- 
.^Mi  and  other  cities. 

"t^'e  only  concession  given  the  United 
Mates  should  have  been  the  practice  all 
^M  That  is  the  Russian  promise  that  It 
trtU  notify  the  S'ate  Department  any  time 
^y  American   Is  arrested    on   any   charge   In 

'  *'tS1s  UHi  constitutes  conciliation  and  ap- 
pewement.  if  not  surrender  It  can  hardly 
Ctermed  a  step  forward. 

Although  we  have  been  spending  billions 
on  foreign  aid  to  fight  the  cold  war.  some  of 
the  billions  have  gone  to  the  enemy  we  are 
JUthtlng  Yugoslavia  has  been  given  more 
t£an  $2  bUllons.  purportedly  to  encourage  a 
rollt  with  Moscow,  yet  Marshal  Tito  and  Nl- 
iSta  S  Khrushchev  have  grown  closer  to- 
•ether  More  millions  have  gone  to  Poland. 
Whose  Red  leaders  grow  chummier  and 
chummier  with  those  In  the  Kremlin 

If  our  policy  soimds  crazy  It  could  be  be- 
cause the  words  are  as  wacky  as  the  mu.slc. 


Graduate  FeIlow»hip  Program  of  Na- 
tional D«fenie  Education  Act  Highly 
Sacceisfnl 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  24.  1964 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1964 
marks  the  6th  year  of  operation  of  the 
National  I>efense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Chaired  by  the  able  and  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  1  Mrs  Green  1 , 
which  is  now  considering  needed  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Defen.se  Educa- 
tion Act. 

I  think  I  can  speak  for  Member.s  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  when  I  say  that 
the  subcommittee  hsus  been  impressed 
by  the  marked  educational  progress 
which  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  We 
have  been  particularly  plea.sed  to  note 
the  expanded  educational  opportunities 
which  the  Title  IV:  Graduate  Fellow- 
ahip  Program  has  made  possible,  the  op- 
portunities for  financially  needy  but 
talented  young  people  to  go  on  to  gradu- 
ate education  and  prepare  themselves  for 
a  career  of  service  as  college  teachers. 
Because  I  believe  it  would  be  of  great 
Interest  to  my  colleagues  to  have  some 
firsthand  evidence  of  the  worth  of  the 
traduate  fellowship  program,  two  letters, 
one   from    a   National   Defense   Educa- 


tion Act  fellow  and  the  other  from  a 
National  Defense  Education  Act  faculty 
member,  follow : 

UNivmsriT  OF  Wisconsin. 
Madison,  Wi3.,  June  12,  1964. 
Dr.  Alan  FniGtysoN, 

Director,  Graduate  Fellowship  Section.  Di- 
vision of  College  and  University  Assxst- 
ance,  Office  of  Education,   Washington, 

D.C.' 
Dear  Dr.  Ferguson:  With  no  immediate 
motive  in  mind,  I  would  like  to  comment 
upon  the  success,  from  my  point  of  view,  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  title 
IV.  program.  At  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin we  initiated  this  program  In  cartography 
3  years  ago  with  three  fellowships,  followed 
by  two  fellowships  the  next  year.  Nothing 
that  we  could  have  done  would,  I  believe, 
have  been  as  beneficial  to  our  program  as 
has  this. 

The  tangible  dividends  from  the  program 
have   been   very   Important   and   muclt  wel- 
comed:   but    they    are    straightforward    and 
need  no  Itemization.     What  I  did  not  antic- 
ipate   -was    the    Intellectual    effect    on    the 
progriun  as  a  consequence  of  having  enough 
students    to    form    what    might    be    called    a 
scholarly  ■cadre  "     I  have  had  regularly  for 
manv   years  a   very   few  students  doing  ad- 
vanced" work    In   cartography.     Never,    how- 
ever, have  I  been  able  to  have  as  many  quite 
good  ones  all  at  once      TTie  immediate  effect 
was  to  provide  the  students  with  a  sufficient 
number    of    peers    that    they    could    discuss 
problems    with,    try    out   new    ideas   on.   and 
generally    establish    a    kind    of    "Interested 
group  "     I  find  from  talking  with  them  that 
this   makes   all    the   difference  In   the   world 
from    the   point   of   view   of   Intellectual   de- 
velopment.    Just  having  more  than   one  or 
two    others    who    talk    the    same    language 
seems  to  make  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

A  second  great  dividend  was  provided  by 
the  fact  that  the  very  existence  of  six  or 
seven  people  Interested  In  the  same  field 
acted  as  a  kind  of  magnet  for  others.  One 
would  think  that  numbers  Is  evidence  of 
the  "worthwhlleness"  of  a  field.  At  any 
rate,  because  tliey  were  a  good  group,  grad- 
uate students  who  probably  never  would 
have  given  cartography  a  second  thought 
Joined  up.  so  to  speak.  Obviously,  for  both 
these  dividends  I  am  very  grateful. 

Mv  experience  with  this  program  has  made 
It  evident  that'the  main  need  for  such  small 
programs  Is  some  sort  of  subsidy  for  fellow- 
ships. I  hope  that  ultimately  these  will  be- 
come available  so  that  we  can  keep  going 
the  Interest  that  has  apparently  been  pro- 
moted by  the  title  IV  program 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Arthur  H    Robinson. 

Professor. 


( at  the  expense  of  our  Infant  son  and  daugh- 
ter) or  of  creeping  toward  the  degree  with 
parttlme  study,  living  exlguously  on  a 
teaching  feUowshlp.  thinking  always  of  hav- 
ing to  get  extra  money,  never  doing  well  by 
either  my  students  or  my  work— and.  as  I 
now  realize  in  aU  probability  never  finish- 
ing. If  the  need  for  trained  teachers  cannot 
be  filled  by  prospective  graduate  students 
who  either  are  ceUbate  or  willing  to  be  sub- 
sidized by  their  parents  almost  Indefinitely, 
then  National  Defense  Education  Act  title  IV 
fellowships  are  Justified  as  within  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

I  believe  my  own  teachers  would  bear  me 
out  In  saying  that  I  shall  teach  the  better 
for  having  been   allowed   to  prepare  slowly. 
always  able  to  follow  out  a  momentary   in- 
terest or  trace  down  a  recollected   thought, 
able  to  reflect  and  converse  and  to  afford  the 
luxuries  of  false  starts  and  dead  ends   and 
of  putting  matters  aside  when  they  were  not 
going  well  or  when  the  passage  of  a  little 
time  would  correct  my  view  of  them.    For  If 
there  are  occasions  when  a  student  of  litera- 
ture ploughs  through  many  books  In  a  day, 
there  are  others  when.  If  the  weight  of  prac- 
tical   matters    has   not    robbed    him    of    the 
necessary  leisure,  he  lingers  for  many  min- 
utes over  a  single  line.     At  least  as  much  as 
any  of  the  other  humeoiltles,  the  study  of 
literature,      well      undertaken,      humanizes, 
widens,  and  deepens  a  man's  vision,  sweetens 
him  with  vflsdom.     That  cannot  be  jammed 
Into  odd  moments  of  the  day,  prosecuted  by 
schedule. 

A  conspiracy  of  friends,  some  of  them 
known,  most  of  them  not,  has  given  me 
three  unconstrained  years  during  which  the 
jobs  of  reading  and  writing  have  very  seldom 
ceased  to  be  labors  of  love.  I  was  freed  from 
the  necessity  to  teach  prematurely,  before 
I  either  wanted  to  or  was  ready  for  It.  And 
because  I  was  not  obliged  to  teach  poorly  for 
4  years,  I  hojje  I  shall  do  It  well  for  40. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BarrTON  J.  Harwood. 
National  Defense  Education  Act  Fellov 
in   English.   State   University   of    Netr 
York  at  Buffalo. 


June  8.  1964 
Graduate   Fellowship  Branch, 
Division  of  College  and  Universtty  Assist- 
ance. 
U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
Washington.  DC. 

Gentlemen:  Although  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
Is  doubtless  so  complicated  that  I  could 
hardly  track  down,  even  If  I  had  the  time  to 
make  the  attempt,  the  names  of  those  who 
conceived  the  title  TV  graduate  fellowship 
program,  I  did  not  want  to  end  the  last  week 
of  my  tenure  as  a  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  fellow  without  a  gesture  at  thank- 
ing the  people  who  made  It  possible.  And  so, 
equally  unable  to  thank  the  men  who 
planned  my  fellowship  and  all  my  fellow  cltl- 
Eens  who  paid  for  it,  I  thank  you. 

Wishing  to  work  for  a  doctorate  and  even- 
tually the  chance  to  teach  college  and  hav- 
ing received  from  my  parents  all  the  finan- 
cial support  I  could  reasonably  accept,  I  was 
■pared  by  the  feUowshlp  from  the  miserable 
alternatives  of  having  to  let  my  wife  work 


Crime  in  New  York  City 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1964 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes-  " 
terday,  a  young  lady  was  a  victim  of  as- 
sassination near  Times  Square,  in  the 
heart  of  New  York  City.  Miss  Joan 
Wilson  was  brutally  murdered  by  a  snip- 
er's bullet,  apparently  for  no  reason 
other  than  the  fact  that  she  was  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certain  Members  of  Con- 
gress representing  that  beleaguered  city 
derive  their  political  subsistence  from 
continuing  demagogic  harangues  of  ha- 
tred directed  against  the  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Their  chief  stock  in  trade  is  in 
maUgning  the  people  of  the  South  while 
sweeping  their  own  dirt  under  the  i-ug. 

Mr.  Speaker.  New  York  City  is  one  of 
the  most  crime- infested  areas  in  the 
country,  and  its  crime  rate  makes  that 
of  Mississippi  look  like  a  Sunday  School 
picnic  by  comparison. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  Members  are 
so  deeply  concerned  about  law,  order, 
and  civil  peace,  they  would  devot*  their 
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ener^es  and  such  talents  as  they  may 
have  in  the  protection  of  their  own  peo- 
ple, rather  than  encouraging  and  fo- 
menting racial  incidents  in  the  South. 


The  Remarkable  "Credit  Babble'' 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 


The  presence  of  so  much  freewheeling 
credit  makes  the  economy  pcuiicularly 
vulnerable  and  can  turn  a  minor  set- 
back into  a  major  recession. 

Why  has  not  appropriate  action  been 
taken  to  restrict  ballooning  credit? 

Some  analysts  charge  that  the  John- 
son administration  has  applied  intense 
political  pressure  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  defer  restrictive  action  until  after  the 
November  presidential  election.  Action 
taken  now  could  limit  the  rate  of  busi- 
ness expansion  and  its  political  value. 
OF  MISSOURI  Even  if  so  such  pressure  exists,  tlie  ad- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES         ministration  condones  the  credit  binge 
Wednesday  June  24   1964  ^^  failing   to  call   for  moderation   and 

restrictive  measures. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uie  John-  The  pervading  atmosphere  of  excessive 
son  administration  is  continuing  to  prod  optimism  has  obscured  the  alarming  pri- 
and  praise  the  economy  in  a  manner  vate  debt  situation  far  too  lone  With 
which  raises  serious  reservations  about  unanimous  consent  I  place  the  Wall 
the  future  in  the  minds  of  many  econ-  street  Journal  article  by  Alfred  L  Mala- 
omists.     On  April  15.  I  pointed  out  to     bre  in  the  Record  at  this  point • 

the  House   that  OVCroptimism   about  the  worrv    Over   Debt:    some    economists   Pear 

rate   of    economic    expansion    and    over-  so.*hing    Credit    v«i.ume    is    Threat    to 

exuberance    in    the    use    of    stimulative  economt—Thet    See    Pvblics    Cmmbing 

measures  may  hasten   the   administra-  debt   Deepening   a   slump— are   riskier 

tlon's    drive    down    the    road    of    "boom  Loans    Rising?— pessimists    Still    in    Mi- 

and  bust."    The  Johnson  administration         nority 

may  feel  that  an  overly  expansive  econ-  'By  Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr  ) 

omy    is    politically     expedient,    but    the  is  there  a  slow-tlcklng  time  bomb  ut  the 

ultimate  result  is  certain  to  be  harmful      heart  of  the  Nations  mightiest  business  ex- 

to    the    Nation    and,    especially,    to    its     pansion? 

working  men  and  women.  ^""^   economUt*  suspect  there  is.     They 

Another    of    the    administration's    ar        represent  only  a  minority,  but  the  nagging 

Anotner    Ol    me    aommistration  s    ar-      questions  they  raise  are  heard  more  often, 
tides  of  economic  faith  also  needs  fur-  The  nub  of  their  worry  la  the  debt  people 

ther  attention.  This  Ls  the  "growth  at  owe -debt  that  grows  faster  than  income  year 
any  cost"  thesis,  the  belief,  for  instance,     after  year. 

that  a  little  Inflation,  such  as  the  econ-  On  average,  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  after- 

omy  Is  now  experiencing,  is  a  price  worth  ^^  inrome  of  American  families  is  eaten  up 
paying  for  a  vigorous  economic  expan-  PT  ^''^''^^\  charges  and  repayment*,  or  serv- 
-j-_  icing,  on   installment  loans  and  mortgage*. 

„■  .  ,,..  .!..«.  The  table  below  Uaces  the  fast  rise  of  tiUa 

Even  more  harmful  than  the  inflation  debt  commitment; 
gamble,  however,  is  the  administration's 
policy  of  allowing  the  volume  of  private 
credit  to  swell  to  a  degree  wliere  It 
threatens  the  growth  and  .stability  of  the 
economy.  A  timely  and  important  ar- 
ticle in  the  June  17  Wall  Street  Journal 
takes  a  secirching  and  disturbing  look 
at  the  credit  situation. 

Presently,  more  than  a  fifth  of  family 
after-tax  income  is  eaten  up  by  Interest 
charges  and  repayments.  Private  debt  Debt  fueling  of  proeperity,  as  the  record 
in  1963  was  65  percent  of  gross  national  shows,  has  flourished  through  expansion  and 
product,    the    highest   credit    level    since      f^^fsslon    during    most    of    Uie    post-World 

roaring  1929.     One  noted  economist  cal-  ^1^  ^^   ^'■*-  ,,*^'''^'^"f   ^'^^  f   """^   ^^^ 
«..i„f„„    »v,„*.    „    *■    11              .           r    ii-      »T  ^'^^  borrow   heavily   to  buy  a  house,  a  car 
CUlates    that    a    full    quarter   of    the    Na-  »    TV    set,    a    refrlgeraU,r.     increasingly    of 
tlon  s   families  have  at  least  a  third  of  ute  they  have  added  to  Uie  list  such  items 
their  income  committed  to  servicing  their  as  college  tuition  and  trips  abroad, 
debts  and  concludes   that   we  are   fast         The   credit-expanded    buying    power   en- 
approaching   the    level    of   effective   debt  ables   Uiem   to   purchase   more   of   all    these 
capacity.                                                          '  things,  and  the  economy  reflects  the  Jobs  and 
Mushrooming    credit    presents    a    real  P'"o^^  ""'»,  supplying  these  goods  and  serv- 
threat    to    economic    growth.     Since   so  ^^^^  creates. 
much  recent  growth  Is  apparently  debt  "^'^  ^""^  i-rows 
fueled  the  slowdown  In  debt  as  we  near  ^  ^^'^'  **  ^^®  prosperous  postwar  years  rou 
effective  capacity  will  tend  to  curb  the  ^,1,  debTu^.n-owi' .7^7''''*'  'T!^'T' 

,,        ,.«!.•                             ,  t-he   debt    load   grows   ever    lareer.     And    Uie 

overall  rate  of  busine.s^s  expansion.  question    becomee   more    frequent:    Is   debt 

The   quality  of  outstanding  debt   also  reaching  a  dimgeroua   level? 

promotes   misgivings.      The    funds   com-  No  one  knows,  of  course.     "We're  In  un- 

peting  for  Investment  are  .so  large  that  charted    waters,"    says    an    economist    who 

bankers    must    make    unnecessary    loans  ''^P^  cloee  tabs  on  debt  at  tlie  Commerce 

with  undue  risk  in  order  to  continue  to  department.      Nevertheless,      history     olTers 

pay  high  interest  rates  to  attract  deposit-  ^]^^  mdi^tion,. 

ers.     Some  of  today's  loans,  reckless  by  Though  figures  of  the  sort  contained  above 

previous    standards,    include    mortgag^  ^^gh^;rry^rrlc^ca"nr  u^^d^  ^ihi^ 

oans  for  nonhousing  purposes  and  build-  compares    totai    private    noncorporate    debt 

ing    loans    for   projects    unwarranted    by  with  gross  naUoniU  product,  or  the  Nation's 

demand.  overall   output  erf  goods  and  services. 
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The  following  table  pinpoints  wbetv 
debt-to-ONP  ratio  stands  now  and  ikM 
Its  postwar  climb.  It  also  shows  tiis 
In  prewar  1939  and  in  1929,  Just  befoi%^ 
great  depression.  Figures  In  the  niwt  «^ 
columns  are  bUllons:  ^ 


QNP 

Di'bt 

I'J63 

SS85 

214 

91 

104 

$37H 

IMS 

H«9 

1S«U 

72 

People  had  relatively  little  debt  at  WaMi 
War  IT'S  end.  of  course.  Has  the  bulld-w 
-since  been  Just  getting  back  to  narnalt 
If  prewar  1939  Is  taken  as  "normal,**  «« 
have  long  since  pnitsed  It.  If  roaring  im 
was  "normal."  we  haven't  reached  It— m| 
quite. 

Other  indications  that  debt  may  be  ncw- 
Ing  a  dangerous  level  come  from  those  , 
omLsts  who  are  concerned  over  today'i 
eral  credit  situation. 

Because,  as  the  first  table  shows,  the  

payment  Uxid  of  American  families  avenfM 
21  percent  of  Income,  "a  subsUmtlal  numlMr 
of  families  are  In  debt  right  up  to  the  hUt>" 
estimates  Alan  Greenspan,  president  of 
Townsend-Oreenspan  &  Co.,  a  New  Tort 
rity  economics  consultant  firm. 

MANY      HAVE     NO      DEBT 

Studies  shown  only  half  of  American  fami- 
lies have  any  Installment  debt  at  all,  llr. 
Greenspan  and  other  economists  obserrt. 
Therefore,  these  analysts  reason,  the  dsM 
I).iyment  load  of  many  families  must  be  tat 
higher  than   the  average  for  all  families. 

"Many  families— perhaps  some  6  million— 
now  have  at  least  40  percent  of  their  yesrlf 
Income  committed  to  debt  payments,"  reck- 
ons Mr  Greenspan.  And  a  full  quarter  at 
the  Nation's  60  million  families,  he  eetlmatst, 
have  at  least  a  third  of  their  Income  com- 
mitted to  servicing  their  debts. 

Mr  Greenspan  concludes  that  "there's  lit- 
tle question  we're  approaching  levels  of  tf- 
fectlve  debt  capacity"  above  which  Duay 
families  would  find  It  hard  to  take  on 
further  debt  and.  at  the  same  time,  kesp 
up  their  repayment  schedules. 

A  pressing  concern:  The  use  of  mortjut 
loans  ttiT  nonhousing  purposes,  such  as  for 
a  car.  a  boat,  stocks,  or  even  a  trip  to  Europe. 
"There  Is  conclusive  evidence  that  peopla 
are  u.slng  mortgage  loans  for  purposes  tibst 
have  nottvlng  to  do  with  homes,"  asaerti 
Avram  Klsselgoff.  chief  economist  of  Allto4 
Chemical  Corp,  who  has  made  detailed 
studies  of  debt  trends.  "This  obviously  caat 
go  on.  because  It  tends  to  exhaust  assets  am 
which  further  borrowing  can  be  done." 

The  rise  of  mortgage  borrowing  for  pur- 
pxises  other  than  the  purchase  of  a  nev 
home  Is  suggested  by  some  Government  sU- 
tlstloe.  For  Instance,  nonfann  family  bou»- 
Ing  st.arts  totaled  some  15  million  unlti 
last  year,  only  4  percent  more  than  4  yesri 
earlier  Yet  the  net  rise  of  mortffnge  deb* 
on  nonfarm  family  homes  was  $15  7  blllloB. 
a  full  19  percent  more  than  the  correspond- 
ing lO-Og  Increase. 

Mo6t  mortgage  Ixirrowlng,  It  Is  worth  not- 
ing, entails  relatively  small  monthly  psy- 
ments  extended  over  very  long  repayment 
periods. 

Lengthy  repayments,  of  cour.se.  provide  one 
means  by  which  debt-burdened  consumen 
can  take  on  additional  obligations  at  mlnJ- 
mum  extra  monthly  expense.  However,  fur- 
ther debt  Increases  through  this  avenue  an 
limited  because,  as  an  economist  at  U»  , 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  put! 
It.  "terms  have  already  been  stretched  about 
as  far  as  they  can  go." 

Because  the  debt  burden  of  so  many  fam- 
Ules   appears   so   near   what   Mr     OreenspSB  ' 


m  *o  further 

^iTSts  predict.    And  they  warn,  par- 

jiy     tluit   ilnoe    io    much    of    ttoe 

,',  recent  growth  apparenUy  Is  debt- 

»  slowdown  m   debt  would  tend   to 

cverall  rate  of  business  expansion. 

their  concern  over  the  consldera- 

it  of  debt  million*  of  famUies  owe, 


He  cites,  among  "Tlt*l  differences"  between 
the  current  situation  and  before  the  1829 
coUapee.  the  fact  that  stock  noarket  credit 
appears  not  nearly  so  excesslTe  today  and 
that  mortice  debt  amortlzaUon  provides  a 
conUnulng  flow  of  cash  to  InsUtutlons,  as 
mortgages  are  paid  off  piecemeal,  rather 
than  in  lump  sums,  as  was  frequenUy  the 
case  In  1929. 


-^.-««  canacltv "  further  debt  In-  Henry   K»nrm»ii.   economist   d  Balooaon 

•^•^l^^SI^b;    SmU^  approxl-  Bros.  &  Hutzler,   a  New  Tork  -  based  secx^- 

Z^^Jr  SL  Soo^^  income,  ties   firm,   ob«.rved  to  a  r«ent   study  th*t 

Ni  further  nsss  m  ooii-«"««      v-*— -  ^^^^  amounts  of  debt  In  tku  economy  "make 

any  economic  setback  extremely  dangerous." 

He  explained  thU  U  because  when  consumer 

Income  declines,  as  It  does  In  recessions,  the 

margin  by  which  It  covers  debt  service  falls 

proportionately  even  faster. 

.    ,  ^.,^r  «„.Mon.  oi  i«xxiLxi«.  «w,.         Allied  Chcmlcal's  Mr.  Klseelgoff  concedes 

■^*  °  ,  tf  ™lin^p  ^r^  a^ut     that  the  ratio  of  delinquent  bank  loans  to 

-««*^^;f  «P^*"-^^P^dr^  loans  outstanding  Is  presently  "very  loW-a 

J^ty  of  debt  now  outstanding.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^ 

BEX  uffDUB  E18K  ^^^  ^j  jj^^      g^^  ^j,  ratlo  "wUl  shoot  up 

■MT  contend  that  much  of  the  debt  that      ^^^y  quickly   if  we  get  Into  any  recession," 

^Lg  the  current  economy  entails  undue      j^  warns.    "The  economy  Is  very  much  more 

•^Behind  their  doubt  over  the  "quality"      vulnerable   now   than   In   the  early  postwar 

Ji^t  ta  what  they  regard  as  an  excessive      years,  when  debt  was  low." 

'      iX  of   funds   available  JTor    borrowing.  j^j^.  Greenspan  believes  that  "many  debt- 

'"  holders  couldn't  take  much  of  an  Income  de- 
cline before  they  would  run  Into  real  trouble." 
The  economist,  whose  views  fall  roughly  be- 
tween the  pesslmifim  of  Mr.  Haas  and  the  high 

optimism  of  the  Johnson  administration,  be-  

5'sound  investment  outlets  available."      ^^^y^  ^^at  "a  recession  of  the  1957-68  variety  T"  '      *  ,      .  w'      04  the  San  Franciaco 

V»  «*y«  «»•»•   •>»'*«»ve"   funds   are      probably  wouldn't  be  quite  enough  to  set  off      ^P^^^'  ^iJ^'l  ^  -^clebv  Mr  Henry 
-paring  into  «ch  "essentially  nonpro-     I  „^  crisis."  Chronicle  ^a^^^^^^^^^f^^^  nf  ^e  Sn- 

SlSrfscmUes"  as  real  estate,  and.  In  ef-  However,  anything  more  severe  would,  he      Brandon,   a   representative   of   the  L^n 

w»  w...,^.^-  r^,^,»,-t*     j^j^     ^^^   ^J  y^  prescnt  debt  climb  con-     don  Sunday  Times,  which  I  icjuna  jjuite 

tlnues  at  anything  like  the  current  pace  for 
another  6  years  or  so.  even  a  recession  of 
1957-58  magnitude  could  bring  on  a  serious 
economic  crisis,  Mr.  Greenspan  predicts. 

XTK  ON  rxaSONAL  INCOMS 


"a^Bt  M.  Haas,  a  New  York  economic 
^Jjunt  who  has  grown  pajticularly  pee- 
^Lr*-  about  the  course  of  business,  puts 
^^  waT.  "Ti^e  record  amount  of  funds 
1^1^  investment  dwarfs  the  actual  num- 
w  of  sound  investment  outlets  available 


MAf  triggering  many   building   projects 
S     are      "completely      unwarranted      by 


The  Cool  Mr.  J. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  caUtoricia 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV^S 

Wednesday.  June  24.  19€4 

Mr.     MILLER     of     California.       Mr. 


■r  Haas  beJleres  the  hour  for  corrective 
-Uoo— in  tbe  form  of  more  stringent  mone- 
wy  policy  by  the  rederal  Reserve  Board— 
M^hr  has  p€«eed.  And  he  claims  that 
■ken  the  "credit  bubble"  bursts— within  the 
MKt  year  or  so  In  his  opinion — the  ensuing 
vnomlc  collapee  may  well  be  ~woree  than 

To  be  sure,  few  ecoocwnUrts  share  this  de- 
■w  at  gloooa.  But  a  surprising  number— 
HrtMfM  more  than  a  third  ot  some  60  ana- 
Ms  Interviewed  In  vomat  weeks— express 
■are  concern,  though  few  adnUt  as  much 
Z^»Ucly  This  is  because,  as  one  corporate 
^goBomlMt  explains,  "s\»c»x  pessimistic  state- 
Bents  wouldn't  be  «^>preeUter1"  by  top  man- 


interesting  and  which  I  would  Uke  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.   Brandon,   •writing   from   hifi    de- 

tached  position  as  a  foreign  correspond- 

The  1957-68  recession  that  Mr.  Greenspan     gj^^.   assesses  the  personality  of  President 

.^-   »_   •    »a../4eti/^lr   1a«t.«kH   nnW  O  mrint.hR     IS        .  ^ t-.      t_w»*»««        T*-   le  o  crrw^   aiWi^fla- 


uses  as  a  yardstick  lasted  only  9  months,  1.5 
months  less  than  the  average  length  of  all 
four  recessions  of  the  postwar  era.  Moreover, 
in  the  1957-58  setback,  jjersonal  Income — the 
economic  measure  economists  worried  by 
debt  watch  warily — dropped  a  mere  0.3  per- 
cent, far  leas  than  the  average  decline  of 
1 J  jjercent  for  all  four  postwar  recessions. 

Few  economists  concerned  by  the  debt  sit- 
uation share  Mr.  Haas'  view  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  corrective  action  has  been  missed 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson.    It  Is  a  good 

ment  of  the  President  as  hi*  friends  wiU 

all  agree: 

Th¥  CJool  Ma.  J. 

(By  Henry  Brandwi) 
Washikoton  — What  strikes  me  most  aftsr 
a  months'  absence  from  Washing*o«  U  how 
light-hearted  confident  this  usually  exces- 
alvely  crUU-conscious  capital  feels  today 
under  President  Johnsons  leadership:   Blow 


But.  almost  to  a  bulJX.  they  agree  tiuit  the     much  Ite  Ingrained  skepticism  has  be«»  swept 

-^    _.,    ... .1 ij    .-»    .^_    *^    *i^^*.^        I 4..t.r..rt/.,s<:inB   wlth  ths  PTSSldeBt  S 


"BAT  er  SM 

ITeTe    m^^tg   loeiis    we    wouidHt    have 

w  looked  at  a  eoupls  of  years  ago,"  000- 

ttot  e«^iKM«i  Tlae  preeldemt  of  a  larfe 

■ev   Tork    Insxiranee    eompany.     'Tm    rery 

■Mk  afraid  well  eoom  be  eancht  in  a  day 

tt  reckoolnc  "  ^      ^ 

■ay*  an    ogiini    at   a    Cosmeetlcut   bank: 

Ttoe  |rtm  Joke  around  our  shop  right  now 

k  tlist  we're  planning  to  enter  the  business 

«t  renting  autos  and  appllances^wlth  aU  the 

foods    we'U    be    repoesoeelng    one    ot    theee 

Why,  if  they  »ro  so  skeptical  of  the  quality 
rf  Ihelr  loans,  do  such  Institutions  continue 
to  make  thecn? 

-OompetlUon-  Is  the  reaooo  glren  by  the 
Oonnectleut  banker.  ▲  Chicago  economist 
•Aik:  "With  so  large  an  amount  of  lendable 
takOe  arallable,  Lnstltutloos  must  make 
rtikler,  longer  loans  to  afford  the  high  Inter- 
■t  rates  they  pay  depoaltore;  the  alternative 
k  to  qulU  competing  for  depositors." 

Only  half -Jokingly,  the  eooooralBt  adds: 
"ftrtiaps  that  wouldn't  be  such  a  bad  Idea." 
lev  York's  Mr.  C3reenapem  blunUy  asserts 
ttat  "many  loan  ofHoer*  are  being  forced  to 
Mt  sgainst  their  better  Judgment." 

Debt  alone,  even  If  its  quality  Is  badly 
•oded.  won't*  actually  trigger  any  economic 
ettapse,  most  of  these  analysts  agree.  As  Mr. 
Qnenspan  remarks,  "Debt  only  becomes  a 
iroblem  after  something  else  turns  the  econ- 
•■y  down." 

IMPACT    or    A    »«CXSS10N 

The  fear  Is  that  the  economy,  which  Is  In 
the  midst  of  a  record  expansion.  Is  becoming 
dangerously  vulnerable  to  even  minor  set- 
tecks.  "So  long  as  Income  continues  to  In- 
crease, the  high  debt  level  shouldn't  cause 
much  trouble,"  says  a  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  omclal.  "The  trouble 
■tsrte  when  we  have  a  recession." 


Federal  Reserve  should  act  now  to  tlghtem 
up  on  credit. 

This  tightenlBg  eo«ld  take  various  forms, 
Buch  as  a  booet  of  the  so-called  discount  rate 
Federal  Reserve  banks  charge  borrowing 
member  banks,  am  Increase  In  the  amount 
erf  reserves  member  banks  are  required  to 
keep  on  hand  to  back  up  deposits,  or  other 
monetary  measures  aimed  at  draining  exist- 
ing free  reserves  from  the  banking  system. 
Some  analysts  expect.  If  the  Fed  does  act 
soon  to  Ughten  credit,  the  move  wUl  entaU 
a  combination  of  steps. 

"It  s  most  lmp<Ml*nt  that  the  Fed  tighten 
up,"  says  Mr.  Greenspan.  "Such  action  Is 
already  overdue,  but  I  don't  think  It's  too 
late   yet."   for   action. 

The  Fed,  of  course,  never  announces  its 
monetary  plans  beforehand.  Neverthelees,  a 
high  Government  official  close  to  the  Fed 
concedes  It  Is  "clear  the  credit  situation  re- 
quires careful  watching  and  may  call  fc«- 
action"  soon. 

If  the  credit  situation  Is  as  dire  as  many 
economists  say,  why  hasn't  the  Fed  already 
acted? 

Some  analysU  flatly  charge  the  Fed  Is 
under  Intense  political  pressure  from  the 
Johnson  administration  to  defer  any  re- 
strictive action  untU  after  the  November 
presidential  election.  Action  now,  of  course, 
would  tend  to  slow  the  rate  of  business  ex- 
pansion, at  the  very  letist.  and  this  could 
cost  the  administration  many  votes.  In 
theory,  the  Fed  is  free  to  act  without  direc- 
tion   from    the    administration,    and    most 


away  by  an  mtoxicatlon  wltii  tlM  Presldeafs 
earthy  Americanism,  his  human  spontanetty. 
his  power  display  In  getting  thln«s  dons. 

Mr.  Johnson's  seemingly  lnexka»isett»le 
kinetic  energy  now  ranks  wMh  »««k  awe- 
insplrlng  natural  wonders  as  the  Grand 
Canyon.  But  It  aU  adds  up  to  the  UnportMkt 
fact  that  he  had  now  become  President  In 
his  own  right. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  Is  his  own  sort  of  one- 
man  public  relations  firm- but  In  blue  Jeans 
rather  than  grey  flannels — continues  to  keep 
an  extraordlnarUy  high  popularity  raUng:  76 
percent  give  him  their  approval. 

This  he  achieved  not  simply  by  being 
oblivious  to  presidential  dignity  nor  by  being 
so  uninhibited  in  the  use  of  corn  that  the 
commonplace  becomes  the  unique  and 
Inimitable,  but  by  proving  that  he  to  a  man 
who  gets  things  done. 

His  performance  Is  a  demonstration  of 
what  a  superb  politician  with  long  experi- 
ence with  Indefatigable  Industry  and  an 
Intrinsic  sense  for  the  use  of  power  can 
achieve. 

Among  Americans  I  think  he  Is  not  really 
a  popular  figure,  but  an  understandable  one. 
They  do  not  particularly  care  aljout  style  but 
about  substance,  and  so  far,  on  that  score, 
he  has  done  remarkably  well. 

His  two  great  alms — and  they  are  of  far- 
reaching  historic  significance — are: 

1.  To  weld  this  country,  which  Is  still  » 
confederacy.  Into  a  union.  As  a  man  with 
an  unmistakable  honeyed  southern  lilt,  who 


tlon    from    the    administration,    ana    moss      »"  w»^^^^~-.. ,--  «r,_t>i    there 

Government  officials  Insist  this  Is  precisely     l^^^^^^^J^^^V^l^Z",^  ^i:^^.:^- 


how  it  does  act. 

Defending  the  Fed's  no-actlon  policy,  one 
Government  official  says  he  U  "not  prepared 
to  accept  the  Idea  of  Mr.  Haas  and  some 
others  that  a  catastrophic  economic  col- 
lapse" Is  growing  out  of  the  debt  situation. 


Is  no  one  who  has  a  better  chance  of  accom- 
pUshlng  this.  His  appeal  to  re««m  the  other 
day  In  Georgia  showed  both  statesmanship 
and  courage. 

2.  To  establish  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  Ctongreae. 


A3460 
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At  a  time  when  this  oountry  Is  passing 
through  one  of  Its  great  historic  tests — the 
Negro  revolution — It  Is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  a  great  majority  Is  anxious  to  see 
this  kind  of  leader  succeed.  It  Is  also  re- 
assuring that  the  economic  boom  looks  as  If 
It  will  hold  up  for  the  rest  of  the  year  and 
that  the  detente  between  East  and  West 
continues. 

The  crucial  turning  point  In  Mr  Johnson's 
position  was  his  personal  suocess  In  averting 
a  railway  strike.  "It  was  not  collective  bar- 
gaining. It  was  compulsory  Johnson,"  an  offi- 
cial renxarked  later. 

Unlike  Mr.  Kennedy,  he  did  not  question 
his  advisers  about  the  details  of  the  strike 
Issues,  but  merely  asked  what  the  conse- 
quences of  a  nationwide  strike  on  the  coun- 
try would  be.  By  dangling  carrots  and  wield- 
ing the  stick  In  the  best  Rooseveltlon  man- 
ner, he  finally  relieved  the  country  of  this 
nightmare  of  economic  trouble*. 

This  success  also  gave  him  that  final  Inch 
of  confidence  in  himself  which  he  still 
needed.  It  led  him  to  drop  his  grave  self- 
conscious  dignity,  and  to  act  entirely  as 
himself.  His  speeches  are  still  more  pep- 
talks   than  declarations  of   policy 

Elxcept  for  what  are  more  day-to-day  prob- 
lems, he  does  not  have  to  think  of  new  poli- 
cies yet.  He  shrewdly  choee  to  be  the  execu- 
tor of  the  Kennedy  legacy  and  he  Is  man- 
aging  this   with    great    aplomb. 

Nothing  seems  to  nonplus  Mr.  Johnson. 
and  wherever  he  has  aroused  criticism  he  has 
shown  a  touch  of  genius  for  turning  It  Into 
laughter.  First,  he  angered  all  dog  loverB 
by  pulling  his  Beagle  up  by  the  ears,  but 
now  he  has  owners  of  Beagles  holding  up 
their  dogB  to  him  in  the  crowd  to  have  their 
ears  pulled. 

"I  found  out,"  the  President  says  to  them, 
"that  Beagles  have  a  constituency  and  I  am 
glad  to  be  out  ot  the  doghouse  " 

His  answer  to  the  reporters'  early  com- 
plaints that  he  did  not  hold  enovi^  press 
conferences  was  to  dispense  Information  at 
every  poealMe  or  Impossible  opportunity. 
Their  cry  now  Is  "freedom  from  Informa- 
tion.'' 

Meanwhile  It  Is  not  surprising  for  hUn  to 
ask.  as  ha  did  recently,  putting  his  arm 
aroxind  the  Republican  Senator  Evowrr 
DtMJVuat:  "Don't  you  think  I  am  quite  a 
Presldentr* 

Kven  President  Kennedy.  If  he  has  a  chance 
to  watch  from  somewhere.  wotUd,  In  his 
wry.  detached  way,  have  nodded. 


The  Political  CaM  for  Economic  DeTtlop- 

Aid 


Reserve  Officers'  Traiaiag  Cerpt  Program 

SPEBCH 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23.  1964 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HR.  9124)  to  amend 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  vitalize  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  programs  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  use  my  entire  5  minutes. 

I  merely  rise  to  associate  myself  with 
the  very  cogent,  valid,  and  impressive 
arguments  which  have  been  made  by  the 
two  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me, 
the  gentl^nan  from  New  York.  [Mr. 
PiK«]  and  the  gentl«nan  from  California 

[Mr.  COHKLAN]. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  therefore  move  that 
we  reject  the  amendment. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NEIL  STAEBLER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1964 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  best  statements  about  the  need  for 
foreign  aid  Is  a  recent  article  by  Max 


June  t^ 

ot  all  kinds  of  malfunctioning  of  Mck 
am  not  saying  the  attempt  should^  li 
made.  One  must  decide  how  many^J' 
drivers  of  each  type  to  order.  But  in  SuSl 
not  be  surprised  If  the  early  attemwta!!? 
a  bit  primitive.  a^iempti  m 

The  second  reason  for  confusion  la  m... 
foreign  aid  U  one  of  the  Inatrumenta  w.^ 
in  our  relations  vrtth  the  so-called  v^ 
developed  countries.     With  the  exceoUm- 


t^.: 
'4^^ 
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a  few  policies,  like  the  Monroe  DoctrtaTuwi 
the  open  door  in  China,  we  have  only  vwrVZ 
cently  come  to  feel  that  we  needed  toh«I 


policies    toward    the    underdeveloped   ooi^ 
tries   and   that    these   policies   were  anSi 

portant    part   of    the   complex   of  Anwn^ 

Mllllkan  of  MIT.  a  renowned  world  ex-  foreign  policy.  We  have  just  begun  to  i^ 
pert  in  the  Held  of  international  eco-  f^"*  '^*  """^"^  °'  J-^"  '°'"ce»  at  work  t» 
nomlcs  ^^°^    societies,    about   our    interest  In  t^ 

,",■„,.,  ,  ,  .      direction  those  forces  take,  and  about  »C^ 

Mr.  Millikan  makes  a  very  cogent  and     instruments  we  can   use  to  infl^i  T^ 


compelling  case  for  development  assist- 
ance. While  admitting  the  difficulties  in 
development,  he  t>oints  out  how  essential 
foreign  aid  is  In  helping  to  maintain  the 
stability  required  for  the  process  of  mod- 
ernization. 

Mr.  Milllkan's  statement  is  a  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  problem  of  modem  so- 
cieties. He  does  not  consider  foreign  aid 
to  be  a  cure-all.  Nor  does  he  think  for- 
eign aid  can  save  the  world.  He  does  feel 
that  foreign  aid,  If  skillfully  used,  can 
help  provide  the  stability  necessary  for 
channeling  potentially  explosive  energy 
In  a  constructive  direction.  This  he  calls 
the  "political  purpose  of  economic  de- 
velopment programs." 

Mr.  Milllkan's  article  is  one  of  the  most 
challenging  and  original  essays  on  the 
subject,  and  I  commend  it  to  all  those  in- 
terested In  why  foreign  aid  Is  important 
despite  its  limitations.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  insert  the  article  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

The  PoLmcAL  Cask  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment Am 
(By  Max  P.  Millikan) 

Our  experience  with  foreign  aid  as  an  im- 
portant instrument  of  XJB.  policy  toward  ttee 
underdeveloped  countries  Is  limited  to  the 
few  years  since  World  War  n.  As  with  any 
new  tool,  we  have  been  expertmentlng  wltib 
It,  and  have  discovered  over  the  past  deccMle 
a  surprising  number  of  uses  to  which  It 
covUd  be  put.  There  is  considerable  distress 
In  many  quarters  that  we  have  not  develop>ad 
a  more  adequate  doctrine  to  guide  the  em- 
ployment of  this  Instrument.  Something 
that  might  loosely  be  described  as  doctrine 
emerges  from  the  Annual  attempt  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  extract  from  Congress  an 
allocation  of  funds  for  foreign  aid.  and  there 
has  been  Increasing  sophistication  In  the 
broad  Justifications  put  forward  each  year. 
But  anyone  close  to  the  actual  process  by 
which  decisions  about  Individual  projects  and 
programs  have  been  made  In  the  past  would 
be  hard  put  to  It  to  argue  that  these  deci- 
sions flow  simply  and  logically  from  a  well 
understood  set  of  first  principles. 

While  these  inadequacies  of  doctrine  are 
distressing  to  the  logical  mind,  they  seem 
to  me  less  surprising  than  some  people  find 
them.  There  are  a  number  of  good  reasons 
for  this  state  of  afTalrs. 

First,  foreign  add  Is  not  a  goal  of  the  United 
States  nor  even  a  separable  element  In  our 
foreign  policy,  but  rather  a  handy  multi- 
purpose Instrument  of  that  policy  which 
we  have  been  tempted  to  use  In  an  Increas- 
ingly wide  variety  of  ways  for  an  increas- 
ingly broad  range  of  purposes.  Attempts  to 
specify  a  single  doctrine  of  foreign  aid  are 
like  attempts  to  construct  a  doctrine  which 
win  relate  all  the  uses  of  a  screwdriver  to 
the  ultimate  objectives  the  user  may  have 
In  mind  before  one  has  available  a  catalog 
of  all   tjrpes   of   mechanical   equipment   and 


can  use  to  Influence  th2 
direction.  The  scholarly  community  hal 
paid  the  most  attention  to  date  to  the  Bnt 
of  these  factors,  the  nature  of  the  tran«». 
tlonal  process  through  which  the  under- 
develoj>ed  countries  are  going  it  has  paid 
least  attention  to  the  third.'  the  po^b|« 
character,  scope,  and  llmlUtlons  of  detailed 
US.  Influence. 

ThU  Is  related  to  the  third  source  of  con- 
fusion about  systematic  foreign  aid  doctrine- 
namely,  our  hesitation  and  embarraasmmt 
In  thinking  seriously  about  American  manip- 
ulation of  foreign  cultures.  Our  hesltatloc 
reflects  a  very  proper  concern  for  the  •eosl- 
tivltles  of  other  peoples,  who  do  not  like  to 
be  manipulated,  and  our  embarassment  re- 
flects our  long  Immersion  In  the  doctrine  of 
nonintervention  In  the  Internal  affalra  of 
other  states.  The  facts  of  American  power 
and  pervasive  Influence  throughout  the  world 
make  this  hesitation  and  embarrassmoot  Ir- 
rational, as  I  shall  try  to  explain  In  man 
detail  presently,  but  they  have  nonetbei«« 
understandably  Inhibited  serious  academk 
attention  to  these  problems. 

There  Is  a  final  reason  why  we  have  not 
developed  a  more  satisfactory  aid  dootrtae. 
In  view  ef  the  variety  and  complexity  of 
the  situations  la  which  the  aid  InstnUDsat 
has  been  used  In  the  past  and  will  InevMaMf 
be  used  In  the  future,  I  am  convinced  that 
doctrine  which  will  provide  usefol  guMaaea 
to  the  aid  administrator  can  be  devetopetf 
much  more  satlsfactorll|r  by  an  induoUve 
precess  of  generalizing  from  detailed  oast 
studies  of  a  large  nimiber  of  particular  situa- 
tions than  from  any  broad  a  priori  reasoa- 
Ing.  I  woiild  defend  the  utility  of  soma  of 
the  superficial  phlloeophlElng  about  aid  ob- 
jectives In  which  persons  like  myself  have 
Indulged  In  the  past  as  an  essential  first 
stop  In  the  Infinite  series  of  successive  ap- 
proximations from  the  groesly  overslmpil- 
fled  to  the  realistically  complex  by  which  the 
public  In  a  democracy  must  t>e  brought  to 
an  understanding  of  the  foreign  policies  of 
its  government. 

Since  World  War  11.  with  the  exception 
of  Berlin  and  perhaps  Quemoy  and  Matso. 
all  of  the  orlsee  which  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  American  foreign  pollcymaksn 
have  had  their  origins  In  the  underdevelopeil 
world.  Our  concern  with  Korea,  Vietnam. 
Suez,  the  Congo,  Algeria.  Cuba — merely  to 
start  the  list — has  not  been  the  result  of 
a  perverse  Insistence  of  American  policy- 
makers of  aU  parties  on  dabbling  In  matter* 
of  no  real  Interest  to  the  United  States  hut 
Is  rather  an  Inevitable  concomitant  of  our 
new  ahd  Inescapable  global,  political,  mili- 
tary, economic,  and  cultiiral  reeponslMU- 
ties.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  and  what- 
ever policies  o\ir  Government  pursues,  this 
Interdependence  is  going  to  Increase,  not 
decrease,  over  the  next  couple  of  decadaa. 
If,  as  I  am  inclined  to  do.  we  take  Increat- 
Ing  Involvement  of  the  United  States  aU 
over  the  world,  not  as  a  matter  of  policy 
choice  but  as  historically  InevlUble.  tba 
dangers  posed  for  us  by  groes  Instability 
and  outbreaks  of   violence  In  the  underde- 


oountrlea  become  very  much  more 
^^_^  and  pervasive. 

1^^^  take  our  mUltary  position  for  ex- 
iSa.  Tb*  most  serious  military  threat  to 
**?!.«  security  and  welfare  posed  by  the 
^ideveloped  countries  seems  to  me  to 
*Tft  out  of  the  social  and  political  con- 
^TTirttbln  these  areas  consequent  upon 
JvLp,lemlzaUon  process  crises  will  be  gen- 
d  which,  because  of  American.  Euro- 
«nd  Soviet  bloc  Involvements  of  many 
^  ^11  escalate  first  Into  limited  wa.' 
_4  then  potentlaUy  Into  nuclear  exchanges. 
M  Is  sometimes  referred  to  as  nuclear  war 
^Bl*»lculatlon.  but  this  suggests  too  slm- 
i  apftttern  to  be  adequately  descriptive 
7vbat  I  have  In  mind.  As  tensions  and 
MttaUons  mount  and  Inflammatory  Incl- 
2its  occur,  the  growing  circle  of  parties 
^kase  disputes  becomes  Increasingly  com- 
Zmgi  by  irreversible  steps  to  an  escalation 
Ji^ct  to  higher  and  higher  levels.  We 
an  perhaps  deter  calculated  nuclear  attacks 
M  determined  enemies  upon  the  United 
^taa  by  maintaining  our  own  deterrent 
Dyoas  at  adequate  levels.  In  a  world  of 
laelesr  proUferaUon.  however,  this  kind  of 
vgical  deterrent  In  a  two-party  game  pro- 
rtSes  us  very  lltUe  protection  against  the 
glap-by-step  spread  of  local  conflict  Into 
Mieral  conflagration. 

ThU  military  danger  Is  only  one  of  the 
tbreaU  confronting  us.  Our  future  wel- 
fare will  be  Increasingly  dependent  on  In- 
tBnatlonal  cooperation  and  on  effectively 
operaUng  International  institutions  In  the 
aeonomlc.  political,  and  cultural  fields  as 
«eU.  This  Is  not  the  place  to  spell  out  the 
nature  of  this  dependence,  but  It  too  will 
be  sertously  threatened  by  widespread  chaos 
and  InBtabllity  In  any  pert  of  the  world. 
This  threat  is  more  tnunedlately  menacing 
t)ecause  some  elements,  at  least  In  the  Com- 
mxmlst  world,  still  see  major  opportunities 
for  the  advancement  of  their  Interests  In 
the  generaUon  of  Instability  In  the  under- 
developed countries  and  therefore  use  their 
Influence  to  promote  It  wherever  possible. 
But  even  If  the  East-Weet  conflict  were 
somehow  to  be  resolved,  the  United  States 
would  have  a  powerful  Interest  In  promoting 
the  emergence  of  stable,  moderate  states 
capable  of  meeting  at  least  some  of  the  new 
aspirations  of  their  own  populations  and 
willing  and  able  to  play  their  role  in  an 
arderly  and  Interdependent  community. 

While  our  Interests  are  great,  our  capa- 
bmtles  of  Influence  are  severely  limited.  To 
understand  them  better  we  must  take  a  look 
at  the  sources  of  the  InatablUtleB  which 
we  can  confldenUy  predict  wUl  trouble  the 
underdeveloped  world  over  the  next  two 
decades.  They  are  associated  with  the  proc- 
tm  of  modernization  through  which  aU  theea 
countries  In  varying  degrees  and  at  various 
stages  have  been  going  In  recent  years. 
This  proceas  did  not  begin  abruptly.  Its 
roots  go  back  into  the  19th  century  and 
•arlier.  But  the  tempo  has  accelerated  by 
■ereral  orders  of  magnitude  In  the  recent 
past. 

Until  this  temjKJ  of  modernization  qulck- 
CWd,  the  aocleUes  of  the  underdeveloped 
world  were  at  their  roots  by  and  large  quite 
•table.  Sociologically,  they  exhibited,  each 
ta  Its  own  way.  a  fairly  clear  pattern  of 
caatea  and  clasaea  broadly  accepted  by  moat 
ptnips  In  the  population  as  natural  and  In- 
evitable. There  was  very  little  mobility 
among  theee  clasaes  and  a  very  low  level  of 
aaptratlon  for  such  mobility.  Anthropolog- 
teally,  group  loyalties  were  concentrated  on 
an  extended  family,  a  Tillage,  or  a  amall  tribe, 
which  powerftrily  shaped  the  values  and 
perspectives  ot  Its  member*.  Politically,  the 
aonfllots  for  power  at  the  national  level, 
where  nations  azlated.  were  limited  to  a  very 
■Ball  eUta  »*''1  the  tnilk  of  the  jx^ulatlon 
was  poUtteally  apaUMtle  or  inert.  Bconom- 
loaUy,  tb»  roral  araaa  tn  which  the  bulk  of 
ttM   popolAUoB  llvad    war*    mlnlmaUy    de- 


pendent on  outalde  marketa.  Theeo  pri- 
marily subslBtenoe  economies  were  of  course 
dependent  on  the  vagaries  of  nature  and  the 
weather,  but  exhibited  quite  stable  patterns 
of  occupational  structure  and  ot  agricultural 
technology.  Psychcrfogically,  the  small  com- 
munities with  which  people  associated  them- 
selves provided  great  security.  People's  per- 
ception of  the  alternatives  open  to  them  was 
exceedingly  limited.  The  pressiu-es  for 
change  were  small  for  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion because  while  living  was  hard  It  did 
not  occur  to  moet  people  that  they  had  any 
options. 

Modernization  Is  changing  all  this.    Its  key 
characteristic    Is   an   enormous  widening  of 
perceived  alternatives  by  a  constantly  grow- 
ing fraction  of  the  population.  Sociologically, 
the   less  privileged  classes  no  longer  accept 
tlielr  status  as  part  of  the  scheme  of  things. 
They  now  see  as  possible.  If  not  for  them- 
selves at  least  for  their  children,  movement 
outside   the   narrow  bounds  of  their  tradi- 
tional place  In  the  «Mnmunlty.  Anthropolog- 
ically, the  growth  of  cities,  the  spread  of  edu- 
cation,   the    expansion    of    trade,    and    the 
dramatic  mushrooming  of  Interregional  com- 
munication have  led  to  an  abrupt  challenge 
to  old    values,   a  weakening   of   the    cement 
of  tradltiorua  loyalties,  and  rising  levels  of 
reetleesneas     and     frustration.      Politically, 
rapidly    Increasing    numbers    of    people    are 
peeking  participation  In  the  making  of  deci- 
sions they   formerly  left  to  a  distant  elite, 
so  that  even  in  totalitarian  states  the  leader- 
ship   Is    confronted    with    the    necessity    of 
building  a  much  broader  mass  base  for  Its 
power.     NatioruU  consciousness  and  a  sense 
of    natlonsU    responsibility    Is    still    in    mos* 
places  grossly  Inadequate  for  the  successful 
operation  of  a  national  polity.   But  the  polit- 
ical apathy  which  characterized  the  bulk  of 
the   populations   of   the   traditional   society 
Is  rapidly  disappearing. 

Economically,  patterns  of  production,  of 
skin  acquisition,  of  employment,  and  of  ex- 
change are  In  a  state  of  flux.  The  aelf- 
EUfflciency  of  local  cotnmunltiea  Is  breaking 
down  and  the  cities  are  fllllng  with  people 
escaping  from  traditional  agrlcviltiu-e  but  un- 
able as  yet  to  find  Jobe  In  the  urban  eco- 
nomy. Psychologically,  the  security  of  the 
traditional  society  la  disappearing,  the  search 
for  a  new  Identity  U  Intense,  and  new 
activities  and  new  movements  which  pro- 
mise to  give  significance  to  the  lives  at  rest- 
less arid  footloose  Individuals  have  great 
i^peal. 

This   brief  rough  sketch  of  some  ot  tha 
deetabUlzlng  forces  at  work  throughout  tba 
underdeveloped  world  can  do  no  more  than 
suggest  a  few  of  the  faceU  of  a  revolutionary 
process  which  has  many  varieties  and  anany 
dimensions.     We  badly  need  many  more  de- 
tailed case  studies  of  what  la  happening  to 
the  attitudes  and   aspirations  at  each  of  a 
wide  variety  of  groups  of  people  In  each  of 
a  large  number  of  onerglng  nations.    The 
term    "revolution    of    rising    expecUtiona" 
commonly    applied    to    this    phenomenon    la 
often  given  a  focus  too  narrowly  economic 
The  rapidly  changing  frustrations,  ambitions, 
and    hopes    spreading    through    ptsvlously 
largely  Inert  aegments  of  the  socletlea  of  the 
underdeveloped  world  and  giving  rise  to  pro- 
test, revolt,  and  extremism  cannot  be  quieted 
by   an   Increasing  availability  of  consump- 
tion  goods.     This  is  not  the  political  pur- 
pose   o*    economic    development    ppograraa. 
What  Is  required   to  reduce   the  exploalve- 
neas  of  the  modertnlaatlon  prooeea  Is  a  funda- 
mental transformation  of  social  structure,  of 
loyalties  and  values,  of  modea  of  political 
participation,  of  opportunities  for  education, 
sklU    acquisition,    and   challenging   employ- 
ment, and  of  channels  for  constructive  en- 
ergies. 

As  I  shall  argue  preaently,  well  designed 
economic  progranu  are,  I  bellere,  a  neceaaary 
prereqxilslte  for  the  devriopment  of  the  com- 
plex   condlttons    in    wlilcli    Tlable   modem 


socletlea  can  fiourlsh.     But  the  oansumptlon 
effects  are  not  the  primary  ones. 

It    nuiy    be   helpful    to   look   at   the   new 
problems   poeed  for  the  poUttoal  leadership 
of    the    underdeveloped    countries    by    the 
forces    at    work    in    their    aocleties.     Their 
primary   problem,   whether   they  are   dema- 
goges  concerned   only   with   their   own   posi- 
tion end  perquisites  or   statements  devoted 
to  the  national  Interest.  Is  to  stay  in  power. 
This  was  a  relatively  simple  problem  In  a 
traditional    society    with    a    well-established 
hlerarchlal  structure  dominated  by  a  small 
elite    and    supported    by   an    apathetic   and 
largely     fatalistic     mass.     Power    could     be 
maintained    by    a    skillful    manipulation    of 
personal    loyalties    and    obligations    supple- 
mented   where   necessary    by    the   use   of   a 
limited  amount  of  force  applied  at  the  few 
places  where  It  was  needed.     As  the  tradi- 
tional  society   becomes  disrupted   by  social, 
economic,  and  psychological  change  the  prob- 
lems  of    the   leadership   become   very   much 
more  complex.     As  an  Increasing  ntmaber  of 
segments  of  the  poulation  are  shaken  loose 
from    their    traditional   bonds   and   perceive 
new  opporttmities  of  Infiuence  and  of   the 
manipulation  of  their  position,  the  aourcea 
of  challenges  to  power  multiply  and  become 
increasingly    unpredictable.     Protest    l>eglns 
to  make  Itself  felt  amoixg  the  rising  ncUddla 
classes,  students,  workers,  the  urban  unem- 
ployed, and  the  peasantry.    At  the  same  time 
as   the   number   of  groups   vrlth  some   poli- 
tical   awareness    multiplies   the   interdepen- 
dence   of    different   sectora    of    the    aoclety 
greatly  Increases.     This  is  partiy  the  conse- 
quence of  such  economic  factors  as  the  ex- 
tension of  markets,  the  monetlzation  of  what 
was  formerly  subsistence  production,  and  the 
increasing   degrees   of   specialization   In   the 
functions  performed  by  different  groups  In 
the    society,    partiy    a    consequence    of    the 
greatiy    Increased    ease    of    communication 
among  different  segments  of  the  society,  and 
partly  a  result  of  the   Increasing  Intercon- 
nections between  local  and  national  poUticaJ 
activity. 

These  two  phenomena,  the  Increasing 
number  of  sources  of  potential  challenges 
to  the  power  of  the  leadership  and  the  In- 
creasing Interdependence  of  all  sectora  of 
the  society,  pose  new  problems  of  the  man- 
agement of  power  for  the  leadership.  They 
must  find  symbols  which,  for  Increasing 
numbers  of  people,  will  effectively  override 
local  and  pcu-ochial  Interests  and  attach  all 
groups  more  effectively  to  the  national 
leadership.  They  must  somehow  see  to  It 
that  In  one  way  or  another  the  society  offers 
the  newly  emerging  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion an  opportunity  to  participate  tn  ac- 
tivities which  have  national  purpoaes  and 
thus  connect  these  elements  to  the  nation, 
which  meet  aspirations  ttx  new  career  pat- 
terns, and  which  provide  chances  for  these 
new  groups  to  use  some  of  the  new  sklUa 
they  are  increasingly  acquiring.  In  a  broad 
sense  the  leadership  must  provide  employ- 
ment for  Its  constituents,  and  that  employ- 
ment must  have  certain  qualitative  char- 
acteristics If  there  Is  not  to  be  widespread 
frustration  and  instability. 

The  efforts  of  the  leaders  of  the  under- 
developed coiuktnes  to  meet  these  new  and 
increasingly  complex  problems  of  unifying 
their  societies  under  their  leadership  take  a 
great  many  forma.  In  most  of  theae  efforta 
we  can.  oversimplifying  graatly.  perceive 
three  elements.  The  first  la  an  efldrt  to 
TT>a<ntj»in  control  over  the  ever-widening 
circle  of  newly  restless  groups  by  perfecting 
the  Instrumenta  of  foroa  and  ooarclon  and 
applying  them  ever  more  broadly  and  deeply 
throughout  the  society.  The  aecond  la  to 
try  to  f  oc\w  the  attention  of  the  varloua  aag- 
menta  of  the  population  on  real  or  fancied 
external  threatt  to  the  dignity.  Integilty, 
and  Independence  of  the  national  atata.  Tba 
third  la  to  try  to  build  national  eoawenatia 
arotmd  oonatructlTa  programa  for  tba  aco- 
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nomlc  and.  social  development  of  th*  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  All  tbree  of  these  elements 
are  to  be  found  In  the  Btrateg:les  of  rlrtually 
every  leadership  group  In  the  underdeveloped 
world,  but  there  are  enormous  differences  in 
relative  emphasis.  Let  us  consider  briefly 
some  of  the  attractions  and  disadvantages 
of  three  alternative  political  strategies  in- 
volving prinuuy  reliance  on  each  at  these 
three  elements. 

An  emphasis  on  control  by  repression  of 
dissent  and  by  an  extension  of  the  Instru- 
ments of  force  is  likely  to  be  characteristic 
of  two  quite  different  sorts  of  leadership. 
On  the  one  hand  traditional  leaders,  accus- 
tomed to  employing  the  military  or  the  p)oUce 
to  keep  individual  challengers  from  the  tradi- 
tional elite  circle  In  line,  will  find  it  per- 
fectly natural  to  attempt  to  extend  this 
method  to  new  sectors  of  the  population  aa 
they  become  politically  active  and  Indeed 
ultimately  may  be  forced  to  try  to  extend  it 
to  the  i>opulatlon  as  a  whole.  By  opening 
military  careers  to  wider  and  wider  segments 
of  the  population,  that  Is  by  democratizing 
the  military,  this  technique  may  for  a  time 
provide  some  outlets  for  the  energies  of  newly 
restless  men  and  some  upward  mobility  for 
those  who  have  begun  to  chafe  under  the 
limitations  imposed  upon  them  by  their  tra- 
ditional status.  As  a  short-term  measure  In 
the  fairly  early  stages  of  modernization  this 
kind  ol  forcible  control  by  the  traditional 
elite  may  be  quite  effective. 

In  the  longer  run.  however,  exclusive  reli- 
ance upon  it  is  likely  to  prove  difficult  or 
Impossible.  As  the  instabilities  Inherent  in 
modernization  spread  through  the  society, 
the  maintenance  of  control  by  this  technique 
requires  an  increasingly  complex  and  dis- 
persed military  and  police  organization  of  a 
kind  traditional  elites  have  very  little  ex- 
perience with.  Beyond  this  a  modern  mili- 
tary establishmenit  Is  almost  everywhere  it- 
self a  powerful  modernizing  force.  The  tradi- 
tional elite  following  this  route  runs  the 
serious  danger  tliat  Its  own  military  estab- 
lishment may  turn  upon  It  as  has  occurred 
in  Iraq,  Egypt,  and  Korea. 

Heavy  reliance  is  likely  to  be  placed  on 
this  instrument  also  by  a  very  different  type 
of  leadership,  namely  by  a  revolutionary  elite 
which  has  come  to  power  through  the  skill- 
ful manipulation  of  a  dedicated  and  dLsci- 
plined  subversive  organization,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  CJommunlst.  This  kind  of  an 
elite  which  knows  intimately  from  experi- 
ence the  tactics  of  opposition  and  resistance 
and  which  is  likely  to  have  an  organization 
In  intimate  contact  with  the  grassroots  ot 
the  society  is  much  better  equipped,  as  Cas- 
tro and  Sekou  To\ir6  have  dUcovered.  to 
exercise  comprehensive  control. 

Neither  of  these  types  of  eUte.  however,  is 
likely  to  bo  able  to  maintain  stability  over 
time  OS  nxxlemlzatlon  proceeds  through 
poUce  Instruments  alone.  The  pressures  of 
changing  social,  political,  and  econcmilc  as- 
pirations are  likely  to  mount  In  time  to  a 
point  where  protest  gets  beyond  control. 
One  of  the  great  appeals  of  communism  to 
revolutionary  elites  is  of  cotu-se  that  It  offers 
an  organlaaUonal  model  for  how  to  establish 
ttM  kind  o*  discipline  in  depth  In  aU  dimen- 
sions of  the  society  that  is  necessary  t»  fore- 
stall violent  challenges  to  the  leadership. 
While  ths  Communists  appear  to  have 
managed  to  pull  this  off  with  soms  success 
in  a  number  of  places  to  date,  it  seems  to  me 
doubtful  whether  many  underdeveloped 
countries  have  even  a  potential  leaderahip 
which  could  hold  the  rising  forces  of  In- 
stabUlty  in  line  even  with  Oommunlst  help. 
The  appeal  for  national  support  against  an 
external  enemy  has  very  oonslderabde  short- 
term  advanta^as  for  the  leadership,  especi- 
ally where,  as  in  the  ex-ootonlal  oountrles. 
such  an  external  enemy  has  been  visibly 
present  In  tbe  llyes  o*  a  large  part  of  the 
pc^mlation  over  a  oonsiderable  past  period. 
During  the  colocilal  period  the  goal  of  es- 


tablishing independence  from  colonial  domi- 
nation is  a  simple  and  clear  one  having  con- 
siderable a{>peal  to  almost  all  groups  in  the 
population.  As  modernization  proceeds, 
satisfaction  ot  the  new  aspirations  to  which 
It  gives  rise  can  easily  be  made  to  appear 
dependent  on  the  throwing  off  of  the  colonial 
yoke.  The  arganl2satlon  over  time  of  resist- 
ance against  the  colonial  power  requires  the 
development  of  the  kind  of  discipline,  the 
sort  of  grass  roots  organization,  and  the 
kinds  of  hlerarchioal  lines  of  authority  which 
wUl  be  useful  In  maintaining  the  power 
structiu^  once  Its  heights  have  been  seized. 
The  difficulties  begin  to  arise  after  the 
colonial  power  has  withdrawn,  when  it  U 
difficult  for  the  leadership  to  keep  the  ex- 
ternal threat  real  and  meaningful  to  all  seg- 
ments of  the  population.  The  history  of 
underdeveloped  ooimtrles  without  a  colonial 
experience  and  of  those  whose  colonial  era  U 
receding  into  the  past  is  replete  with  in- 
stances of  attempts  by  the  leadership  to  And 
substitute  symbols  of  external  danger.  Eco- 
nomic Influence,  great- power  domination, 
Leninist  imperialism,  and  neocoloniaJ  pcHlUcs 
have  all  been  seized  upon  as  potentially 
effective  symbols  by  underdeveloped  country 
leaders.  Reeldual  specks  of  colonial  control 
(such  as  were  West  Irian  and  Goa)  can  be 
made  to  have  much  more  domestic  utility 
by  a  skillful  leadership  than  their  real  Im- 
portance to  the  nation  would  warrant. 

But  this  kind  of  appeal  Is  bound  to  be, 
over  time,  a  wasting  asset  for  the  political 
leadership  of  an  Independent  country.  In- 
creasingly people  want  to  get  on  with  the 
things  Independence  was  thought  to  be  the 
condition  for.  The  rising  tide  of  demands 
for  new  patterns  of  llvmg  which  the  p»res- 
8\ires  of  modernization  bring  with  them  can- 
not, I  would  argue,  be  stemmed  indefinitely 
by  external  adventure  or  by  appeals  to  an 
external  threat.  Without  at  least  some  ele- 
ments of  a  real  internal  de^-elopment  pro- 
gram it  seems  to  me  unlikely  that  the 
leadership  of  most  underdeveloped  countries 
can  avoid  serious  and  often  vlodent  chal- 
lenges bo  their  continued  exercise  of  power. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  third  strategy 
of  primary  reliance  on  programs  of  internal 
construction  and  development  can  giuiran- 
tee  a  leadership  against  extremist  challenges 
to  its  rule.  Internal  development  is  a  com- 
plex and  difficult  process,  and  even  with  sub- 
stJantlal  outside  help  the  leadership  may  be 
incapable  o*  making  it  work.  There  Is  ths 
further  danger  that  great  emphasis  on  the 
simibois  of  growth  and  reform  may  stir  the 
aspirations  of  the  modemlzers  much  more 
rapidly  than  actual  development  programs 
provide  opportunities  for  them  bo  participate 
in  its  realization.  Even  moderately  success- 
ful development  requires  both  adminlstra- 
Uve  skills  and  political  skills  of  a  signlfl- 
_pantly  higher  order  than  those  needed  for 
the  other  two  strategies. 

High  administrative  skills  are  required  be- 
cause the  niunber  of  things  to  be  managed 
simultaneously  for  development  U  very 
great  and  reaches  into  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  domestic  economy.  As  interde- 
pendence grows,  breakdowns  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  one  of  a  large  number  of  pro- 
grama,  can  menace  the  entire  effort.  Un- 
usual political  skills  are  required  because  to 
achieve  its  political  pxirpoee  a  development 
program  must  be  designed  to  provide  a  wide 
range  of  kinds  of  opportimltles  for  new  ac- 
Uvity  to  each  major  group  In  the  society  as 
its  aspirations  alter.  If  major  groups  fall 
to  shars  not  so  much  in  the  Inevitably 
slowly  expanding  stream  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices as  in  ths  energy-absorbing  and  sklll- 
utUlzlng  activities  which  such  a  program 
generates,  there  will  be  the  familiar  cycle 
of  rising  frustration  associated  at  first  with 
apathy  and  then  with  an  increasing  re- 
sort to  extremist  views. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  development  pro- 
grams are  even  moderately  skillfully  han- 
dled by  the  leadership,  they  can  have  great 


political  payoff  even  in  the  relatlT«iT 
run.  India  has  demonstrated  Um 
appeal  to  an  electorate  of  6-year 
ment  plans  which  have  been  broxi^T--^ 
to  the  heart  of  politics  in  that  oounte/"? 
sense  that  the  country  is  even  ^t  rtmi 
beginning  to  move  forward,  that  edoo^ 
Is  becoming  more  broadly  availablT^S 
opportunities  are  opening  up  for  nnsn^ 
trepreneurs.  that  school-leavers  are»hL  *I 
And  Interesting  employment,  that  rnJ? 
communities  can  begin  constructinr  ^!. 
patterns  of  living— all  these  can  have  asto 
nmcant  Impact  on  attitudes  and  henes^ 
politics  some  time  before  substantial  mJ 
nomlc  fruits  of  these  activities  begin  to  «L 
pear.  Nonetheless,  modernization  to  S" 
doubtedly  costly,  and  without  at  least  ilo^ 
rising  levels  of  gross  national  productS 
transformation  of  traditional  sootetlss,  i 
Is  necessary  to  make  them  viable  In  ths  i 


em    world,    can    probably    not    be   br^M 
about.  '^™ 

What  I  have  attempted  to  argue  m>  ^ 
this  point  is,  nrst,  that  tt  Is  very  imm 
In  the  U.S.  Interest  to  do  what  Wteu 
to  reduce  the  risks  of  chaos,  instaUUtt 
and  violence  in  the  underdeveloped  vM^' 
and.  second,  that  these  risks  are  likely  to  ba 
significantly  less  if  the  leaders  of  the  uiutor- 
developed  countries  devote  a  large  shatt  at 
their  attention  and  their  energies  to  nn>. 
motlng  the  internal  economic,  social  ud 
political  development  of  their  natksi*! 
states. 

I  have  said  very  little  about  democtiCT 
up  to  this  point.  I  have  argued  not  tbtt 
development  produces  democracy  and  d»> 
mocracy  produces  stability,  but  rather  tliat 
certain  kinds  of  effective  measures  to  pio. 
mote  development  are  in  the  long  ntn  » 
necessary  prerequisite  for  reasonable  «*«*i|- 
Ity.  This  U  true  whether  the  regimes  is 
question  are  seriously  attempting  to  btitU 
a  society  based  broadly  on  consent  • 
whether  they  are  placing  heavy  rellaoos  m 
totalitarian  Instruments  of  repression  lo 
contain  disaffection.  Thiis  I  would  argoi 
that  while  in  the  absence  of  developmnt 
democracy  does  not  have  much  r.h»n^  ^ 
the  long  run,  the  same  may  be  said  ol  n- 
thorltaxlanlsm.  While  this  seems  to  m 
valid  as  a  matter  of  obJecUve  predlctloo.  It 
seems  to  me  also  highly  likely  that  a  1mA> 
ershlp  which  has  either  not  tried  ssriooriy 
to  lauych  development  actlvlUes  or  has  tiM 
and  failed  badly  Is  going  to  be  under  T«y 
much  heavier  pressure  both  to  adopt  1^ 
temally  repressive  measures  and  to  ecp«t* 
ment  with  external  adventure,  simply  t* 
maintain  Itself  In  power  in  ths  face  o<  tlM 
rising  frustrations  among  its  consUtusnti. 
than  one  which  has  launched  even  mod> 
erately  successful  development  prognuni. 
While  the  prospects  of  these  more  disrup- 
tive strategies  are  also  not  good,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  effecUve  development  the  leader- 
ship has  no  alternatives. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  to  argue  the  case  fdr 
the  proposlUon  that  a  commitment  to  foriH 
of  government  that  wUl  take  some  account 
of  ths  wants  and  Interests  of  the  major 
elements  of  the  population  is  in  the  UA 
Interest.  The  real  question  U  whstlMT 
the  prospects  for  finding  leadership  elemsnti 
with  this  kind  of  commitment  In  a  slgnlfl- 
cant  number  of  imderdeveloped  oountilM' 
are  sufflcienUy  good  to  Jiistlfy  our  devottflf 
resources  to  supporting  the  eoonomlo  de- 
velopment ambitions  of  potential  leaden  at 
this  kind.  We  will  certainly  not  h* 
smoothly  cq>eratlng,  tullj  democraUc  Mat- 
eUes  in  any  significant  number  ot  iindv* 
developed  cotmtrles  for  at  least  several  «••• 
ados  to  come.  The  quesUon  is  whsther  m 
can  tiave  a  significant  marginal  mfliiyft 
on  the  rate  of  progress  toward  deoentraUMi 
decisionmaking  and  toward  gorernmenti  li 
one  way  or  another  more  responsive  to  tiW 
popular  wUl.  Here  I  think  there  is 
for  considerable  hope. 


tiling   that  is  surprising   to  me,  oh- 

- tbe  history  of  the  last  decade  in  Aaia. 

jE;  and  Latin  America,  is  not  how  weak 
l^^goM  toe  democracy  have  been  but 
3^hDW  Strongly  these  forces  have  oper- 
^T  ffidle  there  Is  certainly  no  automatic 
**■  tion  between  development  and  a  trend 
democracy,  and  while  I  would  oppose 
„ng  the  development  efforts  of  regimes 
^ttie  OommunUt  Chinese  which  ^pear 
Jil,  committed  to  authoritarian  tech- 
Shh  the  issue  seems  to  me  far  from 
^Zi'  throughout  most  of  the  underdevel- 
^dworld  and  the  case  Is  very  strong  for 
IThelplng  to  establish  the  economic  and 
I^  condUtons  in  which  alone  the  spread 
5«»rnment  by  consent  has  a  chance. 

H  a  serious  concentration  of   the   efforts 
^  anergics  of  the  leadership  of  the  under- 
21|oped    countries    of    the    free    world    on 
^smic  and  social  development  Is  Indeed 
Ttnportant  Interest  of  the  United  States, 
t  isfMins  to  be  argued  whether  a  vigorous 
Mirlcan  aid  program  can  promote  such  a 
ieentraUon    and    marginally    increase    its 
Moects    of    success.      India,    which    is    an 
Smple    represents   nearly   a    third    of   the 
SSl    populaUon     of     the     underdeveloped 
Zntrlee  of  the  free  world.    Something  like 
Tium  of   Indian   capital   formaUon   is   in 
M  currently  made  possible  by  the  Inflow 
tf  tld  to  India,  a  considerable  part  of  which 
lODee  from  the  United  States.    Most  foreign 
gtwrvers  who  have  studied  the  Indian  scene 
vould  agree   that  if   this  aid   were   cut   off, 
ths  result  would  be  not  Just  a  proportionate 
eat  in  the  Indian  growth  rate  but  the  stall - 
tag  of  the  Indian  development  program,  the 
tereeslon  of  the  private  as  well  as  the  pub- 
Je  sectcM-   of   the   Indian  economy,   a  sharp 
4rop    in    employment    opportvmltles,     and 
probably    a    severe    decay    of    the    internal 
poUUcal  situation.     While  India  is  one  of 
Es  most  promising,  one  coxild  select  others 
with  better  than  even  present  development 
prospects  which  would  bring  the  population 
it  this  important  group  with  high  absorptive 
eapscity  for  aid  to  over  half  the  population 
of  the  underdeveloped  free  world. 

With  respect  to  the  remainder  there  are  a 
few    countries    where    those    parts    of    our 
foreign  aid   program  which  are  devoted   to 
icooomlc     development     assistance     should 
probably  be  more  selective  than  they  have 
been  and  should  make  a  few  dramatic  dem- 
ODStraUons   of   our  detemUnatlon   to   with- 
draw economic  development  assistance  where 
the  local  leadership  Is  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  try  seriously  to  establish  the  con- 
ditions which  wiU  make  the  aid  productive. 
But  these  two  sets  of  countries — those  like 
India  where  the  leadership  needs  no  Incen- 
ttvs  to  press  development  programs  but  only 
the  marginal   resources  to  make   such   pro- 
inms  possible,  and  those  which  are  clearly 
snsble  and  unwilling  to  use  aid  effectively 
tor  development — do   not    exhaxist    the   list. 
Tliere  Is  a  large  group  of  countries  where  the 
setual  potential  leadership  Is  divided  as  to 
ipproprlate  naUonal  strategy,  some  paying  at 
aoet   Upservlce    to   development    goals    and 
islylng  more  heavily  on  Instruments  of  force 
«r  symbols  of  external   threat  to  maintain 
their  power,  and  others  genuinely  and  real- 
htically  eager  to  confront  the  hard  task  of 
totemal  construction.    In  these  cases  where 
the  present  development  prospects  may  not 
k*  great,  Uj8.   support   and   encouragement 
lor  the  development-minded  elements  In  the 
Iwdershlp  may  have  considerable  Influence 
in  focusing    naUonal    energies    on   develop- 
■ent  efforts. 

The  Interactions  between  economic,  social, 
prychological,  and  political  change  are  mul- 
tiple and  Interdependent.  Economic  devel- 
•pment  parUy  reqxilres  and  partly  produces 
hi  a  variety  at  ways  the  noneconomlc  clr- 
comstances  which  make  further  economic 
trrelopment  possible.  There  Is  no  possibility 
cC  launching  from  the  outside  a  modemlaa- 
tlon  process  for  which  there  is  no  support 


from  the  internal  forces  at  work  In  the  so- 
ciety.    But  this  Is  the  situation  In  few  If 
any  o*  the  underdeTeloped  countries.     Mos* 
of  than  present  a  complex  picture  of  some 
forces  jHXMnoting  and  oUier  forces  resisting 
movement    In    a    deTelojHnental    direction. 
The  secret  of  effective  development  assistance 
tx>Ucy  is  to  employ  a  kind  of  economic  and 
poUUcai   Jujltsii.  exploiting  and  reinforcing 
the  constructive  forces  of  modernization  al- 
ready at  work  on  the  local  scene.     This  re- 
quires a  much  more  sophisticated  appraisal 
of  the  character  of  thoee  forces  than  we  now 
have  avaUable  for  many  coimtries  and  a  more 
skillful  tailoring  of  our  own  instrument  to 
them  than  we  have  achieved  in  the  past.    A 
careful  appraisal  of  our  potential  Influence 
can  be  made  only  on  a  detailed  country-by- 
country   basis.     But  to  argue   that   It  is   a 
priori    close    to    eero    Is    as    implausible    to 
argue,  as  some  of  the  less  cautious  supporters 
of   aid   have   done,   that   It   can    be    decisive 
everjrwhere. 

That  modernization  Is  on  balance  destabil- 
izing, and  economic  growth  difficult  and  at 
best  uncertain.  Is  certainly  InconUovertlble. 
But  these  are  risks  Inherent  In  the  world 
environment  In  which  we  find  ourselves 
which  we  can  wholly  avoid  neither  by  offer- 
ing aid  nor  by  refusing  to  do  so.  The  real 
question  with  respect  to  development  aid  Is 
whether  by  skillful  use  of  this  Instrument 
over  a  rather  long  period,  say  a  decade,  we 
can  marginally  influence  the  covu-se  of  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  modernization  so 
as  to  reduce  somewhat  the  risks  with  which 
It  confronts  us.  In  my  view,  the  past  decade 
of  aid  efforts,  confused  as  it  has  been  both  in 
purpose  and  In  execution,  has  produced  po- 
litical results  which  have  been  well  worth 
the  cost.  With  the  new  clarifications  of  doc- 
trine currently  being  formulated  in  detail, 
our  prospects  for  favorable  influence  seem  to 
me  much  brighter.  We  shall  certainly  not 
avoid  failures,  crises,  Instability,  and  chaos 
In  some  parts  of  the  world.  But  we  have  a 
fair  chance  of  some  notable  successes  which 
can  make  the  whole  effort  enormously 
rewarding. 


ment  should  take  a  great  deal  of  the  shine 
off  the  tax  cut.  That  cut  was  made  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that,  unless  a  compensating 
drive  to  reduce  expenditures  accompanied  it, 
more  massive  deficits  were  inevitable.  In- 
stead of  an  economy  program,  however,  the 
Nation  Is  offered  more  and  naore  welfare 
state  programs — both  new  and  enlarged. 

What  will  come  of  all  this?  No  one  can 
say  for  sure — but  past  identical  situations 
have  recruited  in  more  inflation.  If  that  hap- 
pens this  time,  any  benefits  conferred  by  the 
tax  cut  will  be  eliminated  and  then  some. 
The  purchasing  piower  of  the  dollar  and  liv- 
ing standards  of  the  people  will  go  down- 
hill because  of  It. 

You  dont  successfully  flght  a  war  against 
poverty — or  against  any  other  undesirable 
condition  by  fiscal  Juggling.  You  weaken 
the  Nation— here  and  abroad — In  Its  very 
foundations. 


Shine  Off  the  Tax  Cat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    TT-T.TtJDTR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1964 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  House  reluctantly  Increased  the 
ceiling  on  the  national  debt.  This  per- 
formance has  now  become  an  annual 
event  and  is  marked  by  pious  platitudes 
promising  econcany  which  Is  never  truly 
practiced. 

The  Lemonter,  one  of  the  Graphic 
newspaper  chain,  serving  southwest  Cook 
and  Will  Counties  in  niinols,  very  suc- 
cinctly discusses  the  falseness  of  the  ad- 
ministration's  debt  ceiling  maneuver, 
and  I  insert  the  editorial  into  the  Rbcord 
at  this  [>oint : 

Shinx  Oft  the  Tax  Cut 

"Here  we  go  again." 

That  seems  the  most  apt  commentary  that 
can  be  zmade  on  the  administration's  re- 
quest that  ttie  national  debt  celling — ^now  at 
an  aUtlme  high  of  $316  billion— be  raised 
by  another  $9  billion.  If  that  is  not  done. 
say  the  proposal's  supporters,  the  Govern- 
ment won't  Ije  able  to  borrow  the  money 
It  wUl  need  to  pay  its  bills  when  the  next 
fiscal  yesLT  atarti  on  July  1. 

To  any  thoughtful  person,  this  develop- 


Michifan     Gty     (Ind)     New»-DUpatch 
Sayi  "Alliance  Is  Making  Frogrtti"* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  the  text  of  a  thoughtful  editorial  in 
the  June  16.  1964,  issue  of  the  Michigan 
City  (Ind.)  News-Dispatth.  entitled, 
"Alliance  is  Making  Progress." 

The  editorial  follows: 

Alxjancx    Is   Making   Progress 

Politicians  and  unfriendly  propagandists 
generally  make  sure  that  we  hear  about  Al- 
liance for  Progress  faUures  in  Latin  Amer- 
Ica^no  matter  how  smaU  or  Inconsequen- 
tial. ,  „..    „ 

Successes  get  less  attention,  since  they 
generally  are  slow,  gradual  and  unspectacu- 
lar and  since  It  Is  human  nature  to  take 
what  Is  right  for  granted  and  to  get  excited 
about  what  Is  wrong. 

But  the  Alliance  definitely  Is  making  prog- 
ress in  Latin  America— quietly,  tediously,  un- 
spectacularly  but  svu-ely.  Ctonslder  Just  one 
example,  as  reported  by  the  Pan  American 
Union  in  a  recent  newsletter : 

"Chile's  comprehensive  10-year  develop- 
ment program,  now  In  Its  third  year,  records 
an  accelerating  rate  of  progress. 

"New  income  taxes,  running  as  high  as 
60  percent,  took  effect  last  month.  The  new 
law  is  expected  to  increase  tax  revenues  by 
26  percent. 

"Tax-collection  procedures  have  been 
tightened  and  aU  urban  and  rural  real  estate 
Is  currently  being  reassessed. 

"Agrarian  reform  U  being  spurred  by  pas- 
sage of  a  constitutional  amendment  last 
September  permitting  deferred  payment  for 
expropriated  agricultural  land.  Between 
6  000  and  6.000  farmers  are  scheduled  to  re- 
ceive land  in  1964,  rising  to  7,000  In  1965. 

"Chile's  housing  deficit  is  being  reduced 
by  a  substantial  public  housing  program  and 
by  the  dramatic  growth  of  the  savings  and 
loan  system.  During  1963,  the  system,  with 
80,000  members  and  deposits  of  $2A  million, 
helped  finance  10,000  new  homes. 

"Illiteracy  dropped  to  16.5  percent  of  the 
population  In  1963.  from  19.9  percent  In  1962. 
as  119,000  adults  learned  to  read  and  write 
under  a  national  Uteracy  program." 

This  fc^ln'l  of  dull,  laborious  progress  never 
makes  headlines— but  it  is  going  on  similarly 
in  all  Latin  American  countries  to  a  greater 
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or  leeaer  extent,  depending  on  local  factorm. 
It  la.  moreover,  buUdlng  a  strong  boiU«1 
foundation  for  a  better  tomorrow  for  our 
neighbors  to  the  aouth  aa  well  as  ourscIveBb 


Mr.  Bryant  Figeroid:  Prodacer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALjrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1964 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fine 
work  of  Mr.  Bryant  Figeroid,  of  San 
Leandro,  Calif.,  who  has  developed  an 
excellent  group  of  young  people  who  are 
contributing  much  to  the  cultural  ad- 
vancement of  their  contemporaries. 

The  efforts  of  Mr.  Bryant  Figeroid  on 
behalf  of  youth  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  are  recalled  in  a  newspaper  article 
in  the  San  Leandro  Morning  News  of 
June  10.  1964.  which  I  am  pleased  to 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

San  Lkandko's  "Toung  America  on  Stage" 
FTATTunxa  ON  KOO  This  Saturday  Eve- 
ning 

A  dream  that  has  e.xlsted  for  many  years 
wlU  come  to  full  flower  on  channel  7  KOO- 
TV  this  Saturday  evening  at  7.30  p.m.  when 
115  members  of  the  Anneit  Workshop  group 
from  the  San  Leandro  Pine  Arts  Workshop 
will  be  featured  in  a  dazzling  presentation  of 
"Young  America  on  Stage." 

This  production  has  already  pleased  south 
county  audiences  and  received  critical  ac- 
claim at  the  Berkeley  Theater  on  February 
29  of  this  year. 

Student*,  instructors,  and  especially  the 
Buperrlsor  of  music  for  the  San  Leandro 
Unified  School  District,  Bryant  Figeroid, 
haw  after  years  of  hard  work  and  innumer- 
able attempts  to  acquire  big  time  recogni- 
tion, anally  won  their  place  in  the  spotlight. 
It  Is  recognition  long  overdue  as  the  caliber 
of  the  production  Is  highly  professional. 

A  40-plece  orchestra,  a  44-volce  choral 
group,  a  24-glrl  dance  team,  a  variety  of  In- 
dividual dancing  and  singing  sollsta  will 
appear  in  a  fast-moving  musical  revenue. 
Cast  members  will  perform  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's beet  known  Broadway  tunes  In  colorful 
style. 

Shirley  Temple  will  be  mistress  of  cere- 
mony for  the  2-hour  spectacular  which  wlU 
climax  KGO's  "Youth  Week"  campaign. 

Other  stars  featured  will  be  Tommy  Kirk. 
Walt  Disney  Studios  star;  Tim  Consldelne 
and  Don  Grady  of  "My  Three  Sons"  series; 
Mickey  Sholdar  of  "The  Parmer's  Daughter" 
and  Jody  Miller,  17-year-oId  Capitol  record- 
ing star. 

Each  star  will  take  a  solo  spot  and  each 
will  make  their  partlciUar  appeal  for  high 
school  students  to  finish  their  education  be- 
fore seeking  employment. 

However  for  San  Leandrans  and  for  many 
residents  of  the  entire  bay  area,  the  real 
stars  will  be  students  from  31  high  schools 
and  the  Instructors. 

George  Jenkins'  brilliant  "Manhattan 
Towers"  with  original  choreography  will  re- 
ceive IB  minutes  of  time. 

Lyle  Bardo  Is  musical  arranger  and  con- 
ductor; Darren  Bond,  choral  director;  Stan- 
ley Kahn  and  Pat  Mason,  dance  directors. 

Bryant  Flgerdd.  originator  of  the  San  Le- 
andro Fine  Arts  WcK-kshop  la  the  executive 
producer. 


Dick  Fernandea,  lighting  technician  from 
KGO-TV  will  have  more  than  a  special  in- 
terest in  Saturday's  production.  Fernandez 
stipervlsed  the  Ugiktlng  for  the  Berkeley  Com- 
munity Theater  production  of  "Young  Amer- 
ica on  Stage." 

Fernandez  was  so  Impressed  by  the  very 
professional  production  that  he  called  It  to 
the  attention  of  Oordoa  Waldear.  production 
manager  of  KGO-TV.  who  made  arrange- 
m.ents  for  Satiu'day's  presentation. 

The  Fine  Arts  Workshop  was  started  In 
1950  by  Bryant  Figeroid.  music  supervisor 
of  the  San  Leandro  School  District.  It  was 
then  called  the  San  Leandro  Summer  Music 
Workshop  and  haa  been  sponsored  by  the 
San  Leandro  Unified  School  District  over  the 
years. 

The  original  staff  was  composed  of  Figer- 
oid, one  music  teacher  and  two  student  music 
teachers  from  San  Francisco  State  College. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-five  students  from 
elementary  schools  were  listed  the  first  year. 
Winning  national  recognition  over  the 
years  as  a  imlque  siunmer  program  the  Fine 
Arts  Workshop  now  enrolls  over  600  students 
each  summer.  The  staff  has  grown  to  26 
persons. 

In  1963  students  from  68  different  East 
Bay  schools  were  listed  on  the  register.  All 
staff  member*  of  the  Fine  Arts  Workshop 
have  professional  backgrounds  in  the  sub- 
jects which  they  teach. 

Over  50  classes  are  offered  daily  In  the 
Fine  Arts  Workshop.  These  Include  begin- 
ning piano  and  organ,  music,  dance,  voice 
culture,  chorus,  lnstrument.il  instruction  at 
all  levels,  five  bands,  three  orchestras,  show 
band,  advanced  band,  intermediate  dance 
band,  arranging,  conducting,  drama,  and 
other  subjects  including  art,  sculpture,  and 
ceramics. 

Guest  artists  of  national  and  international 
note  have  appeared  with  student  groups  of 
the  Workshop.  They  have  included  mem- 
bers of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  String 
Ensemble:  Rafael  Mendee,  trumpet  virtuoso 
in  1958;  Gabor  Retjo.  cellist  In  1959.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Alma  Trio;  Bill  Paige,  woodwind 
performer  of  the  Lawrence  Welk  Band  in 
1960;  and  the  Grlller  String  Quartet  In  1961. 
Each  of  these  soloista  and  groups  have  given 
a  free  clinic  to  students. 

Productions  have  included  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan's  "H.M.S.  Pinafore"  and  "Showtime 
U.S.A."  featured  dance  classics  from  "Okla- 
homa" and  "My  Fair  Lady." 

"Showtime  U.S.A."  became  traditional  over 
the  years  and  eac^  year  gave  prominence  to 
different  musical  comedies  and  typical 
Americana  music. 

Bryant  Figeroid.  director  In  speaking  of 
the  Pine  Arts  Workshop  says  that  the  sum- 
mer classes  for  students  offer  opportunities 
to  develop  their  talents  during  summer  vaca- 
tion. This  year's  prognun  which  starts  on 
June  22  calls  for  a  continuation  and  devel- 
opment ot  this  program  for  youth. 

"The  San  Leandro  Fine  Arts  Workshop  will 
be  given  at  both  Bancroft  and  John  Mulr 
Junior  High  Schools  this  year."  Flgeriod  said. 
"Applications  wUl  be  accepted  up  to  and 
including  the  flrat  day  of  the  workshop. 
Reglstratloa  blanks  are  available  at  all  San 
Leandro  School  offices  or  may  be  obtained  by 
calling  LO  9^-8877. 

"Outstanding  talent  and  Interest  appears 
to  be  the  keynote  of  all  Pine  Arts  Workshop 
sessions,"  said  Figeroid.  "The  Workshop 
Annex,  which  represents  the  best  talent  at 
all  levels  drawn  from  the  Fine  Arts  Workshop 
should  continue  the  fine  tradition  of  'Young 
America  on  Stage.' 

"Using  an  Americana  theme,  featuring 
musical  comedies,  the  regional  music,  the 
folk  songs  of  United  States,  students  and  in- 
structors alike  believe  that  the  Workshop 
Annex  CkCers  the  public  something  unique 
and  stimulating.  It  la  a  magnificent  pic- 
ture of  a  young,  vital  country  featiu'ing  the 


young  people  of  the  area  and  a 
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hailing  both  America  and  lu  yoi^" 


Prod«a«ka 


Cuba  Today— First  ol  a  S«ries 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 


or  rvoKiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrvSB 
Tuesday,  June  2,  1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker 
Canadian  Newspaperman  Bruce  TarW 
has  just  completed  a  2,200-mile  Um  of 
Cuba.  Hia  eyewitness  accounu  ot  the 
chaos  which  the  Commimists  have  Intio- 
duced  in  Castro's  Island  are  the  flnt 
comprehensive  reports  of  these  condi- 
tions which  have  appeared  for  some  tlmf 
and  the  Washlngtc«i  Star  is  publlshlni 
these  reports  in  a  series.  — ~*«« 

In  order  that  the  widest  poosiUc 
audience  of  Americans  may  see  for  than- 
selves  what  present  conditions  In  Cuba 
are,  I  am  inserting  each  installment  of 
Bruce  Taylor's  articles  in  the  Rscom 
The  first  such  installment  is  as  follows : 

Cuba  Today:   CAarao  Losino  Stxam ^but  Ii 

RxAOT    To    CausH    KxiLxa 
(By  Bruce  Taylor) 
The  Cuban  exiles  who  have  begxm  to  In- 
filtrate their  homeland  to  organize  a  revolt 
against  the  dictatorship  of  Fidel  Castro  teos 
almost  certain  failure. 

Cuba  Is  coming  apart  at  the  seama  Its 
economy  Is  shattered.  Conditions  anna 
are  far  worse  now  than  at  the  thne  of  Pre- 
mier Castro's  ascendancy  6  years  ago,  sod 
are  deterloraUng  relMiUeesly.  But  then 
will  be  no  widespread  civilian  uprising  on 
the  Island  now. 

Cuba  Is  totally  a  police  state.  Mr.  CMtro 
Is  Its  supreme  rvler.  and  his  incredibly  ifl- 
clent  Internal  security  network  has  the  na- 
tion's 7  million  people — who  are  overwhelm- 
ingly dlssatisfled  with  his  system  of  govern- 
ment— tightly  in  control. 

If  Mr.  Castro  can  keep  his  Island  alive  for 
anoth*  15  years — and  his  only  hope  of  dotng 
so  Is  continuing  commerce  with  Canada  and 
other  NATO  partners  at  the  United  States 
which  have  elected  to  Ignore  the  Americaa 
trade  embargo — Cuba  will  be  irrevocahl; 
Communist. 

He  needs  that  length  of  time  to  imbue 
Cuba's  Bchoolohlldreii  with  a  thorough 
hatred  of  "Yankee  imperialism.."  and  to  pre- 
pare them  to  carry  his  poUttcal  phlloeophy 
through  all  of  Lattn  American.  HU  pro- 
gram of  indoctrination  Is  similar  to  that 
used  by  prewar  Germany  to  rear  Its  flre- 
eatlng  Hitler  youth. 

The  adult  population,  meanwhile.  Is  being 
restrained  by  terror,  helpless  to  prevent  ths 
brainwashing  of  Its  children. 

Mr.  Castro  Ls  not  endangered  by  the  re- 
turning exiles.  It  would  take  major  military 
action  to  destroy  what  he  has  built.  He 
stands  ready  today  to  resist  even  tlie  full- 
scale  invasion  he  believes  is  imminent. 

His  army  of  200,000  fit.  weU  trained,  and 
dedicated  soldiers  Is  equipped  with  the  best 
weapons  In  the  Russian  arsenal.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  it  would  not  fight,  or 
that  It  could  be  beaten  by  anything  lass 
than  a  force  of  comparable  size. 

Antl-Castro  leaders  in  Cuba,  who  hops 
rather  than  fear  that  an  invasion  is  Inevita- 
ble, are  concerned  that  the  United  States 
underestimatee  Castro's  real  strength.  And 
they  have  little  but  prayer  and  pity  to  offer 
the  exiles  who  are  landing  in.  Cuba. 


M..  •xlles   are    scattering   into   the    Sierra 
*^    and  Escambray  Mountain  ranges  of 


■Si  mile-long  island,  where  they  hope  to 
irS^^errllla  bases  from  which   to  rally 
iJWiBtance  to  Mr.  Castro, 
•f^y  a"  finding  themselves  almost  entlre- 

''^*c*Mtro^U  isolating  them.  He  does  not 
JlLaU)  give  them  the  kind  of  toehold  he 
5Sll!_*nd  held— in  his  own  revolution 
22rtFulgencla   Batista,    the   dictator   he 

JEJlld  in  1959. 

■^hTBatista  didn't  understand  guerrilla 
^ilre-  he  merely  tried  to  keep  the  Castro 
JJSTbottled  up  in  the  hills.     He  lost  Cuba 

"iiSTr  Castro,  on  the  other  hand,  prob- 
jTSiows  more  about  guerrilla  fighting— 
S?  certainly  more  about  the  mountain^ 
2n  the  exiles  who  have  come  back  to  o\er- 

*^la  going  Into  the  hills  after  them.  He 
ta  using  20,000  and  80.000  soldiers  at  a  time 
to  encircle  individual  mountains  and  root 
out  pockets  of  as  few  as  4  or  6  rebels. 

Tl^clvlllans  are  too  frightened  to  move. 
Thn  are  waiting  for  "the  invasion  — 
ttelr  first  question  to  me  often  was  a  des- 
r^rlng  "When  are  the  Americans  comUig?  — 
Sot  even  if  a  major  Invasion  is  launched  few 
dvillans  will  attempt  to  support  it  until  they 
tre  convinced  It  is  succeeding 


A    HAan    UCSSON 
They  feel   there  is  good  reason  for  their 
reticence.    They  say  they  were  taught  a  bit- 
ter and  bloody   lesson  by  the  fiasco  at  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  3  years  ago. 

They  learned  then  that  Mr.  CasUo  s  om- 
niscient secret  police  had  far  greater  knowl- 
edge of  the  then  substantial  underground 
than  was  suspected,  and  knew  where  to  find 
Its  leaders  before  they  could  organize  an 
uprising  to  coincide  with  the  attack.  They 
were  rounded  up  within  hours  of  the  land- 
ings at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  and  were  butchered 
or  Imprisoned. 

The  underground  has  never  regained  even 
a  semblance  of  Its  former  strength. 

And  the  Cubans  dread  a  repetition  of  the 
military  blunders  that  caused  the  attack  to 
abort  when  It  showed  every  Indication  of 
success,  and  left  them  wide  open  to  reper- 
cussion . 

It  can  be  stated  for  the  first  time  now 
that  the  assault  on  the  Uland  was  within 
Inches  of  victory.  It  failed  only  because 
early  advantages  were  not  pressed,  and  be- 
cause there  was  no  real  air  support  for  the 
Invaders. 

Mr.  Castro's  immediate  subordinates  admit 
now  they  were  almost  powerless  to  stop  the 
Invaders,  and  that  if  the  latter  had  been 
given  even  minimal  support  the  Island  would 
have  fallen. 

"We  had  no  air  strength  then."  a  ranking 
Cuban  army  officer  concedes  "A  few  Amer- 
ican F-104  (supersonic)  Jet  fighters  would 
have  knocked  down  anything  we  sent  up. 

■We  were  using  obsolete  Jet  trainers  and 
Just  about  anything  else  that  would  fly. 

BOMBERS    FEEBLE 

"The  B  26  l>ombers  which  attacked  us 
came  from  so  far  away  they  had  fuel  for  only 
a  few  minutes  over  Cuba.  We  were  able  to 
eend  troope  and  armor  unhindered  over  open 
roads  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

"Even  so.  we  ran  Into  trouble  Immediately 
and  probably  would  have  been  destroyed  if 
there  had  been  support  for  the  Invasion. 
The  mercenaries  (the  Cuban  Government's 
epithet  for  the  anti-Castro  forces  it  claims 
were  In  the  pay  of  the  U.8.  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency)  shot  up  the  first  three  tanks 
we  sent  In  against  them." 

(These  were  Russian  tanks.  However, 
Cuba  later  released  photographs  of  them 
lying  useless  on  the  befudi  and  claimed  they 
were  American  tanks  which  had  come  ashore 
with  the  invaders,  and  which  had  been 
■topped  by  the  Castro  army.) 


"We  were  so  weak  that  only  stupidity  pre- 
vented us  from  being  laeaten."  the  officer 
Bays.  "But  the  situation  has  changed  con- 
siderably since  then." 

Mr.  Castro,  realizing  how  close  he'd  come 
to  being  toppled  by  an  invasion  he  hadnt 
expected,  set  out  at  once  to  build  the  army 
he  now  boasts  is  second  only  to  that  of  the 
United   States  in  the  Americas. 

He  has  modern  MIG  fighters  and  the  men 
to  fly  them  (both  Cuban  and  Russian),  a 
fleet  of  fast  Russian  motor  torpedo  boats,  the 
best  arms  and  ammunition  the  Soviet  has 
to  offer,  and  a  thoroughly  Communist- 
indoctrinated  army  that  U  Russian  trained. 

PLENTY     OF     MISSn-ES 

And  all  over  the  island  there  are  Russian 
surface-to-air  missiles  capable  of  bringing 
down  even  the  hlgh-fiylng  U-2  reconnais- 
sance planes  which  make  dally  sorties  over 
Cuba  from  Florida.  Just  90  miles  away. 

(The  Russians  say  they  have  removed 
their  intercontinental  atomic  missiles  from 
Cuba,  but  underground  leaders  there  InsUt 
that  some  remain,  that  they  have  seen  them, 
and  that  they  are  well  hidden  from  the  spy- 
ing cameras  of  the  U-2'b.) 

Cuba  U  expanding  Ite  armed  forces.  It 
has  begun  compulsory  military  training  for 
all  men  between  the  ages  of  17  and  45. 
Those  It  deems  too  solidly  entrenched  in 
their  opposition  to  Premier  Castro  to  be  con- 
verted are  being  used,  Uterally,  as  slave  labor 
where  manpower  U  short,  such  as  in  sugar- 
cane cutting;  the  others  are  being  given  full 
political  Indoctrination  and  are  being  trained 
as  fighters. 

Augmenting  the  armed  forces  are  100,000 
mlltla  men  and  women,  all  voltxnteers.  They 
are  used  to  guard  nonstrateglc  civUlan  sites 
which  could  be  targets  for  sabotage ;  depart- 
ment storers,  hotels,  banks,  theaters,  gov- 
errunent  buildings. 

Half  the  "mlllclanos  '  have  been  given  mlll- 
tray  training — many  are  ex-servicemen — and 
can  be  counted  on  to  fight. 

Not  so  the  other  half.  It  is  comprised  of 
clerks,  secretaries,  stenographers,  bookkeep- 
ers, ushers.  They  take  turns  guarding  the 
buildings  In  which  they  work.  Each  puts 
In  6  to  8  hours  of  duty  a  week.  The  women 
are  used  mainly  in  daylight  hours. 

Most  have  volunteered  only  to  show  that, 
on  the  surface  at  least  they  are  with  the 
government. 

They  have  had  little  or  no  training— many 
have  never  even  fired  the  rifies  Issued  to 
them — and  nUght  reasonably  be  counted 
on  to  run  for  their  Uvee  at  the  sight  of  an 
aircraft  carrier  off  Havana. 


"The  Invaders  must  not  count  on  an  In- 
ternal uprising  to  help  them.  There  wont 
be  one. 

"Most  of  Cuba  wants  desperately  to  be  rid 
of  Castro's  communism.  But  all  it  can  do 
is  wait  and  hope. 

"And  if  It  has  to  wait  too  long,  there 
will  be  nothing  that  can  be  done  for  It. 

"It  will  be  too  late." 


NOT  WORRIED 

So  Cuba  has  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion people  under  arms  It  can  dep>end  on  in 
an  emergency.     It  is  clearly  alert. 

"We're  not  too  worried  about  the  exiles 
who  are  coming  ashore,"  says  a  Castro  aide. 
"We're  well  able  to  cope  with  Internal  trou- 
ble." 

"Even  the  chaos  that  might  be  created  by 
assassination  of  Castro  would  be  short-lived. 
We're  prepared  for  that  eventuality. 

"Our  main  concern  Is  a  military  Invasion. 

"We  have  every  reason  to  expect  one.  The 
United  States  already  has  supported  one  in- 
vasion. It  has  blockaded  us.  It  is  flying 
U-as  over  us.  It  had  stated  publicly  It  con- 
siders the  jM-esent  situation  Intolerable. 
Many  of  Ite  leaders  have  caUed  for  a  new 
attack. 

"But  we  are  going  to  give  the  United  States 
one  hell  of  a  siuprlse  if  It  thinks  It  can 
take  us  with  Its  famo\is  "handful  of 
Marines." 

Cuban  underground  leaders  agree. 

"Any  new  exterior  action  against  Cuba 
must  not  be  another  Bay  of  Pigs."  one  told 
me.  "It  must  be  a  full-scale  Invasion,  or  It 
will  fall  horribly. 


Qoestion  Answered 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

OF    VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  23, 1964 

Mr.  ABBriT.  Mr.  speaker,  the  of- 
ficials and  people  of  Prince  Edward 
County.  Va.,  are  to  be  CMnmended  for 
the  splendid  fight  they  have  made  to 
preserve  constitutional  government  as 
well  as  to  try  to  get  legal  interpreta- 
tions of  constitutional  principles  in  an 
orderly  and  proper  maimer.  While  I 
realize  that  ail  of  the  qviestions  have 
not  been  answered  so  far,  at  least  this 
fight  has  demonstrated  to  the  people  of 
America  that  we  are  facing  a  judicial 
dictatorship  such  as  has  never  been 
known  In  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  people  of  America  must 
know  now,  unless  like  an  ostrich  they 
are  hiding  their  heads  in  the  sand,  that 
unless  sMnethlng  is  done  in  the  very 
near  future  we  will  lose  our  rights,  free- 
dcMns,  and  privileges  to  a  gracing, 
power -hungry  judicial  oligarchy. 

There  appeared  in  the  Parmville  Her- 
ald of  Friday.  June  19,  1964,  an  editorial 
entitled  "Question  Answered."  It  is  a 
calm  analjrsis  of  the  situation  presently 
facing  the  Board  of-  Supervisors  of 
Prince  Edward  County.  I  believe  it 
points  out  the  only  course  open  to  the 
board  at  this  time. 

I  again  commend  the  splendid  fight — 
yes,  the  great  fight — thsU.  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  the  magnificent  people  and 
officials  of  Prince  Edward  County.  Their 
leadership  has  been  excellent.  Law  and 
order  has  been  preserved.  And,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire 
to  include  the  editorial  referred  to  above, 
which  is  as  follows : 

QtjESTiON  Answered 
It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  get  the  answer 
to   a   constitutional    question   posed   by   the 
action  of  the  Prince  Edward  Board   of   Su- 
pervisors   10   years   ago.     The  question: 

Can  a   legislative  body  be  forced   to  levy 
taxes  by  a  Federal  Judicial  edict?   The  answer 

is:  Yes. 

Pinal  determination  came  Wednesday 
when  the  Federal  district  court  ordered  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Prince  Edward  Coun- 
ty to  levy  taxes  and  appropriate  funds  to 
support  public  schools  beginning  with  the 
term  in  September  1964.  The  order  finalized 
a  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on 
May  25.  a  precedent  shattering  decision  which 
may  raise  its  ugly  head  again  and  again  to 
haunt  the  freedom  of  individuals  in  other 
fields  in  the  future.  A  review  of  the  legal 
maze  through  which  this  historic  question 
has  passed  dm^ng  the  10-year  period  indi- 
cates the  struggle  the  courts  have  made  to 
find  a  semblance  of  law  upon  which  to  Justify 
their  decision.    The  question  has  been  bat- 
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t«d  around  from  district  F'ed«ral  court  to  the 
Federal  circuit  court  and  back  agalu,  to  the 
State  courts  and  the  State  supreme  courts 
until  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court,  with  two  Jus- 
tlcee  dlaacntlng.  used  sociological  reasoning 
to  establish  a  new  Interpretation  of  the  CX)n- 
stitutlon. 

An  exponent  of  law  and  order.  Prince  Ed- 
ward County  and  Its  official  boards  must 
obey  the  order  of  the  Court,  reluctantly  and 
under  duress,  but  not  without  the  knowledge 
that  a  new  and  dangerous  precedent  has 
been  set  In  American  Jurisprudence. 

If  we  Interpret  the  order  of  Judge  Lewis 
correctly,  he  has  attempted  to  leave  admin- 
istration of  public  education  In  the  hands 
of  the  local  boards.  He  refused  to  order 
speclflc  amounts  of  taxes  to  be  levied.  He 
refused  to  order  the  school  board  to  employ 
teachers  "without  regard  to  race."  He  did 
not  enjoin  the  State  of  Virginia,  but  left 
such  action  open.  Indicating  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  State.  The  situation  Is  simply 
that  the  Federal  court  has  assumed  control 
of  the  public  schools  of  Prince  Edward 
County,  ordered  the  legislative  body  to  levy 
taxes,  and  the  school  board  to  operate  public 
schools  to  an  accepted  State  standard.  If 
and  when  future  questions  occur  they  may 
be  referred  logically  to  the  Federal  court. 
which  we  assume  will  retain  Jurisdiction  of 
the  case. 

We  believe  Prince  Edward  County  will 
continue  to  act  In  good  faith  The  future 
will  depend  upon  cooperation  of  the  county 
board  ot  supervisors,  the  county  school 
board,  the  State  department  of  education, 
the  State  of  Virginia,  the  white  and  Negro 
cltl^ns  of  the  county  The  future  demands 
the  best  from  the  leadership  In  the  county. 
The  county  must  be  left  alone,  free  from 
outside  dictation  and  agitation,  to  work  out 
Its  future  program. 

During  the  past  10  years  Prince  Edward 
citizens  have  demonstrated  great  restraint 
and  commendable  responsibility  In  the  face 
of  unusual  pressures,  unwarranted  criticism 
and  at  times  mallclcms  propaganda.  We 
would  expect  this  same  high  type  of  action 
in  the  future. 

Prince  Edward,  stand  steady. 


Baltic  Nations  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    ICCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  23.  1964 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  a 
resolution  issued  by  the  Baltic  Nations 
Committee  of  Detroit  commemorating 
the  23d  anniversary  of  mass  deporta- 
tions by  the  Communists  from  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  tliat  Amer- 
icans of  Estonian.  Latvian,  and  Lithu- 
anian descent  stir  tiie  conscience  of  all 
Americans  by  recalling  the  frightful  out- 
rage inflicted  upon  the  fine  people  of 
those  three  nations  by  this  mass  deporta- 
tion to  Siberia. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  during  the  Independence  between 
the  two  World  Wars,  the  Baltic  States  showed 
great  social  and  economic  progress.  After 
the  forceful  Incorporation  of  Estonia.  Latvia, 
and  Lithuanl*  into  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
progress  was  replaced  by  misery,  terror,  and 
oppression.    The  Soviet  occupaUon  represents 


the  crudest  form  of  colonialism.  At  the 
time  many  countries  throughout  the  world 
have  gained  Independence  from  their  colonial 
powers,  the  Soviet  Union  has  expanded  Its 
colonial  rule:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  are  thankfxil  to  the 
UJ3.  Government  for  refusing  to  recognize 
the  forceful  incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States  and  urge  to  continue  this  policy;  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  the  United  States 
to  adopt  as  a  prhnary  objective  of  Its  foreign 
policy  the  restoration  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy In  all  countries  now  dominated  by  the 
Communists.  This  should  be  the  basic  policy 
to  fuinil  the  goal  of  a  world  without  fear, 
as  advocated  by  President  Johnson;  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  the  US.  Govern- 
ment to  bring  before  the  United  Nations 
the  question  of  the  Baltic  States,  where  the 
citizens  !U-e  deprived  of  the  right  of  self-de- 
termination for  the  liist  24  years;  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  the  US  Congress 
to  request  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  urge  action  In  behalf  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  as  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
and  House  In  more  than  50  resolutions;  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  US  Govern- 
ment to  use  extreme  caution  In  entering  Into 
any  agreements — political,  trade,  or  cul- 
tural— and  take  no  action  that  would  Indi- 
cate approval  of  Communist  rule  In  any 
part  of  the  world.  Instead,  we  urge  the  U.S. 
Government  to  use  all  peaceful  means  to  ex- 
tend freedom  to  all  mankind;    be   It  finally 

Resolved,  That  the  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  chairman  of  the  US. 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  Senators  from  Michigan.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  'Representatives  from 
Michigan,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, and  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Detroit. 


June  t^ 
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Mr.  Young  Would  Be  Appreciative 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

or    MXW     TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23. 1964 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  little 
village  of  Van  HornesvUle  in  my  district 
Is  very  proud  that  it  remained  until  his 
death  in  1982,  the  home  of  that  distin- 
guished American  Owen  D.  Young.  Al- 
though he  achieved  prominent  leadership 
In  Industry  and  discharsed  exacting  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  field  of  govenunent 
and  finance  at  home  and  abroad,  he  never 
lost  the  common  touch.  This  great  and 
wise  man  was  simple  in  his  tastes,  basic 
in  his  loyalties. 

Therefore.  I  felt  privileged  last  Sun- 
day to  participate  in  the  ceremony  which 
dedicated  a  plaque  to  his  memory  on  the 
grounds  of  a  school  wliicia  bears  not  only 
his  name,  but  also  the  Impact  of  his 
generosity  and  personality.  A  large 
throng  of  friends  and  neighbors  who 
loved  and  respected  this  man  had  gath- 
ered in  a  beautiful  sylvan  setting  for 
commencement  exercises  which  con- 
cluded with  a  simple,  but  sincere,  tribute 
to  Mr.  Young,  including  the  reading  of 


an  editorial  tram  the  Little  Palla  ] 
Times.  No  words  could  fully  exp™- 
significance  of  the  bc«id  of  this  gniT^^ 
to  the  CCTnmunlty  he  so  dearly  kMM 
However.  In  the  hope  that  It  may  tDMni 
others  to  foster  such  a  reIatlon8hlD»S! 
their  community.  I  am  happy  to«IS» 
this  editorial  with  my  colleagues,  b^ 
of  whom  will  recall  with  deep  respeettod 
admiration  this  fine  gentleman: 

Mr.  Young  Woui-d  Be  Appheciatit» 
At  the  Owen  D.  Young  Central  Schom 
commencement  exercises  at  Van  Homwrnu 
on  Sunday,  June  21.  a  marker  honorlM^h! 
memory  of  the  schools  namesake  andbene. 
factor  Is  to  be  unveiled.  ThU  will  be  aTL 
minder  to  all  who  see  It  of  the  service,  t^ 
dered  by  Mr.  Young  to  the  cause  of  educatK» 
and  to  the  comnumlty  for  which  he  felt  > 
lifelong  affection.  It  Is  the  sort  of  memorui 
he  would  have  appreciated,  as  the  foeterlni  (d 
educational  facilities  and  opportunltleTwu 
one  of  his  delights  and  he  did  much  perMu- 
ally  to  improve  the  scope  and  quaUty  of 
education  In  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Young  grew  up  In  the  days  ot  "the 
little  red  schoolhouse."  famed  In  song  tai 
story.  He  knew  the  handicaps  and  than, 
comings  of  the  one-room  school,  u  well  as 
the  achlevemenu  of  Its  dedicated  teacban 
and  earnest  studenU.  He  determined  to  <to 
all  In  his  power  to  Increase  opportunities  for 
boys  and  girls  to  obtain  a  good  education  and 
became  a  champion  of  the  centrall«tJoo 
movement  In  the  State.  The  Van  Homae- 
vllle  urea  became  one  of  the  first  to  central- 
ize and,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Ur. 
Young.  Its  handsome  school  became  one  of 
the  showpieces  In  the  movement.  His  ecai- 
trlbutlona  to  secondary  education  received 
recognition  In  his  appointment  to  the  boart 
of  regents,  on  which  he  served  with  dlstloe- 
tlon  for  a  number  of  years. 

His  interest  In  higher  education  was  re- 
flected in  his  many  gifts  and  services  to  St. 
Lawrence  University,  where  the  Owen  Youn| 
Library  Is  a  permanent  memorial  to  tbi 
school's  moet  distinguished  alumnus. 

Mr.  Young  was  a  modest  man  who  cared 
little  for  public  honor  and  acclaim,  but  wha 
would  be  happy  to  know  that  the  generatloa 
whose  educational  opportunities  he  helped 
Improve  has  seen  to  It  that  his  contrlbutlaoi 
In  this  field  shall  not  be  forgotten. 


Tribute  to  Jester  Hairstoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALiro&NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24.  1964 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
great  State  of  California,  and  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  resides  a  noted  and  talent- 
ed American.  Most  TV  viewers  or  radio 
listeners  Icnow  him  as  LeRoy,  the  brother 
of  Sapphire,  and  the  tyrant  of  Kingfi*. 
However,  I  feel  that  his  contribution  to 
the  American  society  and  the  entertain- 
ment world  has  been  much  more  influ- 
ential and  forceful. 

This  famed  American  and  outstandinc 
Californian  is  the  inimitable  Jester 
Hairston.  Mr.  Hairston  studied  muile 
at  Tufts  University,  where  he  received 
his  degree  in  music,  and  did  further  study 
at  the  Juilllard  Conservatory.  Shortly 
afterward.  Mr.  Hairston  began  compos- 
ing and  arranging  choral  music  for  the 
Hall  Johnson  Choir.    His  talent  in  this 


4Md   was    quickly    recognized    and    he 
-  actually  moved  up  to  assistant  con- 
Stor  of  the  choir. 

hT  served  with  the  choir  for  15  dedi- 
Mted  years.  During  those  15  years,  he 
wvducted  and  arranged  choral  music  for 
Sdio  and  Broadway  musical  shows.  He 
iJOTked  with  such  outstanding  artists  as 
^  late  Al  Jolson,  Andre  Kostelantz, 
Alfred  Wallenstein — former  conductor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Symphony— and  Fred 

Waring. 

In  1935  the  choir  was  contracted  to 
do  the  choral  music  for  the  play  "Green 
pastures."  Hairston  went  West  with  the 
(dioir  to  arrange  the  choral  music  for  the 
play  The  success  of  the  play  elevated 
Jester  to  the  ranks  of  the  greats,  and  put 
him  in  constant  demand  Hollywood  kept 
him.  and  thusly  he  arranged  and  con- 
ducted superb  background  choral  music 
for  many  meritorious  movies.  Many  of 
us  have  seen  "Duel  in  the  Sun."  "The 
Poxes  of  Harrow."  "Red  River."  "Land 
of  the  Pharaohs,"  "Friendly  Persuasion," 
and  "Carmen  Jones  "  We  can  vividly  re- 
member these  great  movies,  and  I  am 
sure  can  almost  hear  the  melodious 
strains  In  the  background  that  painted 
and  unfolded  the  moods,  thoughts,  and 
feelings  conveyed  through  them.  These 
raptures  of  ecstatic  tones  were  produced 
from  the  sensitive  and  brilliant  mind  of 
Jester  Hairston. 

But  Halrston's  excellence  is  not  limited 
to  background  music,  nor  to  the  movies 
of  the  early  fifties.  He  is  also  an  actor 
of  wide  acclaim.  We  remember  him  as 
Jethro  In  John  Wayne's  "The  Alamo." 
and  he  recently  appeared  in  the  movie 
version  of  Harper  Lee's  "To  Kill  a  Mock- 
ingbird '  with  Gregory  Peck. 

As  a  lecturer  on  Negro  folksongs,  and 
as  a  choral  conductor,  he  is  in  constant 
demand  among  schools  and  colleges  all 
over  the  country  He  has  prepared  pro- 
grams and  concerts  for  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, and  the  University  of  the  Pacific, 
where  he  recently  received  an  honorary 
decree.  He  conducted  choirs  at  both 
schools  in  arrangements  of  Negro  spirit- 
uals and  folksongs.  His  choral  arrange- 
ments of  "Angels  RoUed  the  Stone 
Away,"  "Brother  Rabbit.  "  Sweet  Pota- 
toe.s,"  and  "Nobody  Knows  The  Trou- 
bles I  Seen,"  can  be  found  in  all  music 
stores,  and  are  used  repeatedly  by  schools 
and  colleges  throughout  the  two  hemi- 
spheres. 

In  the  field  of  recording  his  style  has 
spurred  millions  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate more  Negro  follcsongs  and  lore. 
Such  records  as  "Christmas  Gift."  which 
was  the  most  successful  song  on  an  album 
by  Walter  Schuman.  and  "Mary's  Boy 
Chile."  recorded  by  Harry  Belafonte, 
have  reached  the  million  mark  In  sales. 
"Mary's  Boy  Chile"  has  been  translated 
Into  a  dozen  or  more  languages,  and  has 
been  recorded  by  scores  of  artists. 

Jester  Harlston  acted  as  a  good  will 
ambassador  in  1961  from  our  country  to 
in.struct  Europeans  in  American  folk- 
sonps.  This  tour  was  so  successful,  that 
he  was  asked  to  return  to  Germany,  Pin- 
land.  Yugoslavia.  Denmark,  and  Sweden 
to  conduct  choral  groups  in  singing  Negro 
folksongs.  His  performance  in  these 
countries  resulted  in  a  better  understand- 
ing of  nationalities,  their  struggles, 
heartaches,  and  their  pleasures. 
This  was  a  memorable  event  for  Hair- 


ston. He  was  asked  to  conduct  the 
famous  Godesburg  Men's  Choir  in  Ger- 
many for  the  choir's  centennial  armiver- 
sary,  which  occurred  simultaneously  with 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  This 
aggrandizement  was  deeply  felt  and  ap- 
preciated by  Jester  Hairston.  who  felt 
that  no  man  could  ask  for  more.  But  the 
choir  felt  that  for  a  man  of  his  caliber 
and  integrity,  this  was  not  enough.  "The 
choir  therefore,  presented  him  with  a 
gold  medal  to  show  their  admiration  and 
respect  for  having  the  honor  to  perfonn 
under  such  an  accomplished  artist. 

Jester  Hairston  has  not  ceased  to  pro- 
duce and  display  his  talents.  His  latest 
achievements  helped  to  win  an  Emmy. 
He  did  the  vocal  music  for  the  best  film 
of  the  vear,  "Lilies  of  the  Field."  and  it 
IS  his  voice  heard  as  that  of  Sidney  Pol- 
tier  singing  the  theme  song. 

With  all  of  these  successes  and  achieve- 
ments Jester  Hairston  has  not  lost  the 
common  touch.  He  refuses  to  sit  and 
wait  to  be  called.  He  loves  people,  and  is 
always  ready  to  serve.  He  has  no  plans 
for  retirement,  for  he  feels  that  there  are 
still  too  many  songs  to  be  sung,  and  too 
many  wonderful  people  to  meet. 
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Mr  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
big  year-round  jobs  in  the  Stat«  of 
Idaho,  is  keeping  our  lakes  and  streams 
stocked  with  game  fish.  On  June  13, 
1964.  the  Idaho  Free  Press,  in  their  sup- 
plement. Weekender  magazine,  published 
an  excellent  article  regarding  this  Job. 
Since  many  of  my  colleagues  here  are 
fishermen.  I  would  like  to  include  this 
article  in  today's  Record  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 
Keeping  Lakbs,  Streams  Stocked  With  Fish 
Is  Bio  Job  in  Gem  State 


(By  Fred  DoddB) 

Around  the  turn  of  the  century,  civiliza- 
tion came  to  Idaho  and  found  a  raw,  harsh 
wilderness. 

Txirbulent  streanis  spilled  down  from  the 
mountalna,  unhampered  by  dams:  and  pl^e 
treee  grew  wh«a-e  highways  now  pass.  The 
elk  wandered  loose  and  unafraid  on  the 
plains  and  fish  spawned  In  the  stream*  by 
the  thousands.  The  land  supported  civiliza- 
tion then.  

But  a  change  has  come.  Huge  concrete 
monuments  rise,  clogging  rivers,  and  clvlll- 
zaUon  has  pushed  the  trees  back  to  the  soli- 
tude of  the  mountains. 

With  this  change  has  come  man  and  his 
desire  to  live  more  comfortably  from  the 
land—and  with  achieved  comfort  he  has  de- 
veloped more  time  for  leisure.  And  this 
leUure  Is  probably  the  main  reason  for  the 
Idaho   State   Fish   and   Game   Departments 

being. 

It  Is  a  full-tUne  Job  for  biologists,  chem- 
ists conservation  specialists  and  a  host  of 
other  fields.  They  make  sure  there  Is  enough 
wildlife  to  go  around,  so  Idahoans  can  enjoy 
the  wilderness  they  seek. 

And  a  large  part  of  the  department  s  Job 
comes  around  summerUme,  when  vacation- 


ers, totirists  and  a  full  complement  of  Idaho 
anglers — more  than  260,000  strong — turn  to 
the  State  ■»  waterways  for  recreaUon. 

To  keep  enough  fish  In  the  waters  for 
these  anglers  requires  hard  work  and  long 
hours  by  many  dejmrtment  personnel. 

The  department  operates  18  fisheries  In- 
stallations m  the  State,  which  Includes  fish 
hatcheries,  spawn-taking  stations  and  dis- 
tributing stations.  The  majority  of  these 
hatcheries  are  located  In  the  southern  part 
of  Idaho  and  the  largest  Is  the  hatchery  at 
Hagerman  Valley. 

Here  such  species  as  kokanee,  brown  trout, 
macklnaw.  golden  trout,  rainbow,  and  baas 
are  raised  for  planting  in  the  streams  of 
Idaho. 

According  to  Keith  Rudd,  Nampa  area 
game  warden,  the  raising  of  the  "egg"  to 
a  mature  trout  is  a  precise  process — requU^ng 
an  even  water  temperature,  the  right  foods, 
proper  distribution  of  trout  In  each  cubic 
foot  of  water,  and  constant  checking  by 
trained  personnel   to  make  sure   the  hatch 

is  right.  ,       .      ^       * 

At  one  time,  the  spawning  cycle  of  a  trout 

was  1 1'i  years.    Through  scientific  control,  a 

spawn— from     egg     to     trout^ls     about     3 

months. 

Thousands  of  trout  are  raised  to  maturity, 
or  legal  size,  then  released  Into  the  streams 
of  Idaho  for  sportsmen;  but  not  aU  the  trout 
are  "raised"  by  the  department.  Often  a 
spawn  Is  taken  by  a  process  known  as  "milk- 
ing." This  done,  the  egg  is  cared  for  untU 
it  'eyes  up."  This  means  It  is  starting  to 
develop  life.  This  takes  about  16  days  In 
water  of  62  degrees. 

When  the  egg  Is  ready.  It  Is  taken  to  a 
stream  and  planted,  the  same  aa  natural 
trout  cover  their  eggs  when  they  are  spawned. 
One  such  place  is  a  stream  In  the  Selway 
region,  where  a  diversion  stream  has  been 
built  by  department  personnel.  It  is  a  slloe 
from  a  main  stream  or  river  where  the  depth 
and  overall  temperature  Is  almost  constant. 
The  eggs  are  planted  In  the  bed  of  the  diver- 
sion stream  and  left  to  hatch. 

Rudd  notes  that  with  this  process,  the  rate 
of  eggs  growlni  to  adult  trout  is  about  80 
percent.  He  added  that  with  natural  trout, 
the  rate  is  about  10  percent. 

Of  coiirse  not  aU  trout  are  placed  In  Ida- 
ho's streams  In  this  manner.  A  large  portl<xi 
Is  done  by  releasing  legal-size  (6  tolO  Inches) 
trout  directly  into  the  prepicked  streama  of 
the  state. 

These  are  the  trout  that  are  grown  at  the 
hatcheries,  and  the  trout  fishermen  moet 
often  catch  around  the  first  of  the  seascm. 

stocking  takes  place  as  soon  after  the 
spring  thaw  as  possible.  Rudd  state*,  so  the 
fish  may  become  adapted  to  natural  sur- 
roundings and  disperse  throughout  the  in- 
tricate waterways  of  Idaho. 

Selection  of  the  streams  to  place  these 
trout  In,  however.  It  not  done  by  chance. 

Every  Monday  game  wardens  throughout 
Idaho  send  a  detailed  report  to  department 
headquarters  in  Boise.  The  report  Includes 
information  taken  from  fishermen  on  the 
catch— where,  when,  and  the  size  of  the  fish. 
Through  this  maze  of  information,  depart- 
ment personnel  find  the  places  that  are 
heavily  fished. 

Rudd  offered  that  It  would  be  useless  to 
stock  a  high  mountain  lake  with  $5,000 
worth  of  fish  If  only  five  sportsmen  were  to 
fish  there  dvirlng  the  year.  TherefcH-e.  the 
main  streams,  lakes  and  reservoirs  are  tabu- 
lated, and  from  this  an  indication  on  how 
many  trout  to  any  given  area  can  be  de- 
termined. 

Rudd  also  noted  that  in  his  years  with  the 
department  he  has  heard  the  complaint, 
"You  say  this  stream  was  stocked,  but  I 
haven't  caught  a  thing  all  day." 

"This,"  he  says,  "Is  very  hard  for  people 
to  understand." 

He  went  on  to  note  that  some  streams  can 
suppcH-t  only  so  much  life.  A  certain  stream, 
for  instance,  can  support  only  B   trout  per 
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1.000  gallons  erf  water,  while  another  may 
support  50  trout  per  1,000  gallons  of  water. 
"The  trout."  he  notes,  "when  planted,  are 
naturally  going  to  seek  out  the  beet  place 
where  they  have  cover,  clean,  cool  water,  and 
plenty  of  natural  food.  Trout  disperse  fast, 
and  thus  the  old  saying  that  the  stream  has 
no  trout,  even  though  It  was  stocked  only 
last  week." 

He  also  brought  out  a  common  miscon- 
ception about  game  wardens.  'They  are  not 
there  to  check  on  the  sportsman — to  see  how 
many  they  can  arrest,"  he  stated  "Their 
main  function  Is  to  find  out  where  the  trout 
are,  how  many  there  are.  and  how  they  are 
doing.  This  Is  to  keep  a  constant  check  on 
the  habits  of  trout,  and  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
depletion  of  Idaho's  game  fish." 

He  noted  the  same  Is  true  In  big  game 
season. 

The  actual  stocking  of  trout  is  also  a  dlflfi- 
cult  process.  Often  personnel  have  to  fight 
snow  drifts,  muddy  roads,  and  fallen  timber 
to  get  their  cargo  to  an  app>olnted  stream  or 
lake.  This  Is  done  In  many  ways,  and  with 
the  advent  of  modernization.  It  can  be  done 
more  swiftly  and  economically. 

The  airplane  plays  a  big  role  now  Prom 
the  time  the  trout  are  loaded  until  the  time 
the  Job  Is  done,  no  more  than  3  or  4  hours 
have  elapsed — a  big  change  from  the  time 
young  trout  had  to  be  carted  into  the  wU- 
dernees  country  by  packhorse.  This  some- 
times took  weeks,  and  the  fatality  rate  among 
the  flngerllng  trout  was  high. 

Often  a  person  wonders  If  such  an  airdrop 
doean't  kill  a  large  percentage  of  the  trout; 
but  Rudd  points  out  that  tests  have  shown 
only  a  small  nvunber — about  5  percent — die 
In  the  drop.  He  noted  that  wat*r  released 
with  the  flngerllngs  cushions  the  fall  to  a 
great  degree  and  the  trout  are  released  in 
mountain  lakes  with  only  a  small  shock  from 
the  effects  of  falling  and  temperature  change. 
Another  way  Is  the  familiar  white  truck 
that  resembles  a  milk  wagon.  These  take 
thousands  of  legal  size  trout  to  Idaho 
streams  where  they  are  released. 

Sometimes  people  make  a  point  of  trying 
to  follow  the  trucks  to  be  sure  of  a  good 
catch.  Rudd  notes  that  often  such  a  sports- 
man does  catch  his  limit  In  a  short  time,  but 
he  wonders  If  they  really  get  the  thrill  they 
would  have  If  the  trout  were  caught  natu- 
rally. He  noted  that  the  trout  might  taste  a 
little  better  on  the  dinner  table  If  they  were 
allowed  to  live  In  its  natural  state  for  a  week 
or  so. 

The  stocking  of  trout  and  other  game  flsh 
in  the  State  isn't  entirely  a  job  of  supply 
either,  Rudd  points  out.  Sometimes  It  Is 
neceesary  to  kill  off  a  large  number  of  game 
flsh  while  destroying  large  numbers  of  trash 
flsh.  In  order  to  replant. 

Magic  Reservoir.  Roeeworth,  south  of  Twin 
Falls,  and  Island  Park  are  a  few  examples. 
These  at  one  time  were  flUed  with  suckers 
and  carp,  making  It  neceesary  to  kill  the  flsh 
In  these  waters  with  chemicals  in  order  to 
restock  them  with  game  fish. 

Again,  a  constant  check  by  the  department 
Is  necessary  to  keep  ahead  of  the  depletion 
of  Idaho's  game  flsh. 

Rudd  notes  that  his  Job  Is  a  year-round 
Job,  filled  with  satisfaction  and  a  knowledge 
that  he  Is  doing  a  vital  service  to  the  State. 


U.S.  Senate  Worst  Inequity  of  All 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 
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Wednesday,  June  24,  1964 

Mr.    DERWINSKI.     Mr.   Speaker,   in 
the  wake  of  last  week's  Supreme  Court 


decision  establishing  the  rule  that  popu- 
lation must  be  the  basis  for  representa- 
tion in  both  houses  of  a  State  legislature. 
the  political  implications  of  this  decision 
are  clear. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  comments 
upon  this  decision  are  motivated  either 
by  political  approval  or  disapproval.  I 
have  seen  few  truly  scholarly  and  prac- 
tical analyses. 

However.  Mr.  A.  T.  Burch,  retired  edi- 
,tor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  in  his 
column  of  Saturday,  June  20.  discusses 
this  momentous  decision  as  it  applies  to 
Illinois  and  the  other  49  States,  in  a  con- 
crete, logical  manner.  I  believe  Mr. 
Burchs  conmients  merit  widespread  at- 
tention and  I  place  the  article  into  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

U.S.  Senate  Worst  Inequity  of  All 
In  February  1962.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
held  that  Federal  courts  had  Jurisdiction 
over  the  districting  of  State  legislatures  to 
Insure  the  "equal  protection  of  the  laws" 
guaranteed  by  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

That  decision,  entitled  Baker  v  Carr.  gave 
no  guidelines  to  the  lower  Federal  courts  as 
to  what  the  Supreme  Court  would  Anally  con- 
sider permissible. 

As  a  result,  some  Federal  dl-strlct  courts 
and  State  courts  held  that  "equal  protec- 
tion' was  assured  if  one  house  was  districted 
In  a  manner  to  give  approximate  equality 
among  districts,  measured  solely  by  popula- 
tion. 

Others  held  that  "equal  protection"  was 
guaranteed  only  Lf  both  houses  were  dis- 
tricted according  to  population. 

Still  others  held  tliat  "equal  protection" 
could  be  Insured  by  any  rational  plan,  with- 
out an  absolute  requirement  for  equal  pop- 
ulation in  the  districts  of  either  chamber, 
provided  population  was  given  substantial 
weight. 

This  week,  the  Supreme  Court  established 
the  rule  that  population  must  be  the  l)asl8 
for  representation  In  both  houses  of  a  State 
legUlatiire. 

The  majority  opinions  in  several  cases,  all 
written  by  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  did 
rMOfxtize  the  impractlcallty  of  establUhlng 
abeolute  equality.  So  long  as  substantial 
equaUty  U  preserved,  the  Court  said,  some 
consldiration  may  be  given  to  political 
boundaries  and  geographical  divisions. 

Theee  declsioas  clearly  require  the  redls- 
tricUng  of  the  nilnols  Senate  as  well  as  the 
house,  although  the  Dllnols  case  was  not 
among  those  decided  this  week.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Illinois  House  are  being  elected 
this  year  at  large  because  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Otto  Kemer  could  not  agree 
on  a  plan  after  the  Governor  had  vetoed  a 
bill  to  redlatrlct  the  house  voted  by  the  1963 
legislature. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decisions  this  week 
did  not  surpHTlse  me.  I  thought  the  Court 
was  logically  bound  to  come  up  with  this 
conclusion  as  a  result  of  recent  prior  opin- 
ions. 

Furthermore,  I  think  that  the  line  of  rea- 
soning adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  Court 
in  the  cases  decided  this  week  should  lead 
finally  to  a  decision  that  the  U.S.  Senate  It- 
self, notwithstanding  the  spjeclflc  constitu- 
tional provisions  guaranteeing  each  State 
two  Senators,  Is  unconstitutional. 

That  will  be  a  long  time  coming,  but  it 
may  come  if  the  view  continues  to  spread 
(Walter  Llppmann  advocates  It)  that  the 
Covirt  can  remedy  any  political  wrong.  The 
principal  deterrent  to  this  development  will 
not  be  logic  but  the  knowledge  that  the  Sen- 
ate still  has  power  to  Impeach  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

ORDER  delayed 
Nobody  seems  to  assume  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  require  redlstrlctlng  of  the  Illl- 
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nols  Senate  before  the  November  election  t^ 
year.  In  fact,  the  Supreme  Court  J? 
mended  a  US  district  court  for  not  m«v!,L 
its  order  effective  In  Alabama  in  the  yewil 
decided  against  the  legislative  system  Umn. 

If  the  Illinois  case  had  been  decided  br  th* 
Supreme  Court  before  the  AlaJaama.  OtlS! 
rado,  and  New  York  casee.  or  at  the  Jm^ 
time,  thla  State's  senatorial  system  mMt 
have  been  condemned  with  special  sever^ 

There  was  historical  If  not  logical  supD»t 
for  giving  at  least  minimum  representl^M 
to  every  county  In  States  where  the  counS 
were  as  old  a«  the  State — older,  in  some  ta 
stances,  than  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

In  such  circumstanoee,  the  analogy  vtu. 
the  Federal  syetem  was  clearer  than  it  U  in 
the  1954  Illinois  amendment  under  which 
we  have  been  operating.  Here,  a  senatotei 
district  is  an  artificial  creation,  with  no  hto- 
torical  antecedents. 

The  1954  Illinois  amendment  divided  th« 
senatorial  districts  into  three  grand  divl 
Blons— the  city  of  Chicago.  Cook  County  out- 
side  Chicago,  and  the  rest  of  the  State  out- 
side Cook  County.  Chicago  was  to  have  IB 
senators,  suburban  Cook  County  6  and  Um 
state  outside  Oook  County  34.  These  num- 
bers oould  be  changed  only  by  another 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution. 
vrro  "upheld" 
Governor  Kemer  has  declared  that  tha 
Supreme  Court's  decisions  this  week  Justify 
his  veto  of  the  1963  bill  to  redlsUict  tbt 
house.  This  Is  not  absolutely  provable.  Tb» 
,  1954  amendment  restricted  the  permlartbJi 
variation  In  one  direction:  No  district  wwto 
have  lees  than  80  percent  of  the  "quota"— 
the  populaUon  of  the  State  divided  by  the 
number  of  representative  districts.  No  dls- 
trlct  did  have  less  than  this  figure 

As  to  the  house,  the  weakness  of  the  1054 
amendment  was  failure  to  provide  an  upper 
limit  for  variation  above  the  quota  Soma 
districts— perticularly  Lake  County- greatly 
exceeded  It  In  the  1963  bill. 

The  U-S.  Supreme  Court  iias  recognized 
the  inevitability  of  some  variation  from  ab- 
solute equality.  One  can  only  conjecture 
whether  it  would  have  considered  the  IllinoU 
minimum  rule  as  inadequate. 

In  Its  current  roU  as  a  continuous  Federal 
constitutional  oaeventlon.  60  oontinuoui 
State  ootiventlotu  and  60  State  leglslatuns 
(revtelng  the  Federal  and  State  constitu- 
tions at  Will  without  referendums) ,  the  Su- 
preme Court  stiU  has  a  lot  of  legislating  to 
do  before  anybody  knows  for  sure  what  uni- 
form   nUee    it   wUl    finally   lay  down. 

Chief  JusUce  Warren  talks  a  great  deal  In 
his  opinions  about  the  necessity  of  giving  all 
votes  equal  weight  in  electing  State  legisla- 
tures. He  talks  lees,  but  to  some  extent, 
about  "fair  representation."  The  two  things 
are  not  necessarily  Identical. 

The  1964  special  session  of  the  IlUnota 
Legislature  provided  for  an  election  of  houn 
members  at  large.  The  bill  provided  that  no 
party  could  nominate  more  candidates  at 
large  than  two-thirds  the  house  member- 
ship. This  was  Intended  to  guarantee  sub- 
stantial minority  representation  as  between 
the  major  political  parties. 

Nothing  in  the  Warren  doctrine,  however, 
would  have  prevented  the  legislature  from 
directing  both  party  conventions  to  nomi- 
nate candidates  equal  to  the  total  member- 
ship of  the  house.  Had  It  done  so,  one  party 
might  have  won  every  seat  In  the  house  by 
a  very  small  eUtewlde  majority. 

tJWDIR     ATTACIC 

In  Ohio,  where  I  wrote  editorials  for  many 
years  before  coming  to  the  Cblcago  Dally 
News  In  1948,  the  system  at  house  repre- 
sentation Is  under  attack  in  the  Pedertl 
courts. 

An  amendment  to  the  State  constitution 
sponsored  by  Mark  Hanna  when  he  was  tbe 
State's    poIlUcal    boss   provided    that   every 


— intT  should  have  at  leMt  one  repreeenta- 
^  This  tend*  to  perpetuate  rural  dom- 
rjion  by  flvtn« -ome  oountte.  of  imaU  pop- 
5itt^  »t  le«t  one  house  member.  The 
4-ndency  hae  an  offset. 

iszww  oounMee  have  more  members,  pro- 
^Mied  to  tlwlr  population.  But  the  mem- 
S^are  elected  at  large  In  each  country. 
n^mOxoga  County,  where  Cleveland  U.  elects 
iTmMnbers  oC  the  house. 

in  the  JMe  1920-s,  during  the  regime  of 
«.urice  Mascfake  as  RepubUcan  boss,  the 
Aunty's  delegation  often  was  entirely  Re- 
publican. In  the  1930S,  it  was  entirely  Dem- 
ra%tlc  Was  this  "fair  rejM-esentaUon?"  It 
^  not,  either  In  tiie  1920's  or  the  1930s. 

The  Cuyahoga  County  house  delegation  In 
tue  legislature  now  consists  of  15  Democrats 
-nd  3  Republicans.  The  county's  six  sen- 
rtort  (also  elected  at  large  In  the  county) 
,xe  all  Democrats.  Is  thU  "fair  representa- 
tion"?   It  ta  not. 

Chief  Justice  Warren's  attempt  to  distin- 
guish historically  and  logically,  between  the 
Federal  senatorial  system  and  the  State  sys- 
tems Is  aWy  answered  by  Justice  John  Mar- 
ghall  Hartan'B  p^ietratlng  analysis.  He  dls- 
gented  In  ail  the  cases  decided  this  week  as 
ke  did,  with  Justice  PelU  Frankfurter  (who 
baa   since   retired).    fr»m   Baker   v.    Corr   In 

This  week.  J^tlces  Tom  Clark  and  Potter 
Stewart  Joiaed  him  In  two  dissents. 

The  Federal  system  Is  Justified  by  the 
nresiuned  "sovereignty"  of  the  States,  al- 
though, as  Warren  concedes,  the  13  original 
States  •urre«dered  some  of  their  sovereignty 
wkan  they  formed  the  Union,  and  the  other 
87  States  are  all  creatures  of  the  Federal 
Government,  never  Independently  "sover- 
eign" in  the  American  system. 

A    COMPROMISE 

The  essence  of  Warren's  argument  about 
the  Federal -9tete  analogy  is  that  the  Federal 
guarantee  of  two  Sentaors  to  every  State  was 
a  comproimiae  necessary  to  procure  the  ratifi- 
cation of  fce  1787  Constitution. 

But  Harlan  points  out  that,  to  procure 
ratlfleatlon  of  the  14th  amendment,  all  its 
sponaors  In  the  congressional  debates  of  1866 
and  on  tbe  itimnp  assured  the  people  that 
the  Statee  womld  retain  fuU  power  over  the 
composition  of  their  leglalatxires  and  the 
quallflcatlons  of  their  voters. 

Without  ttxese  assurances — without  this 
compromise — the  14th  amendment  could  not 
have  been  ratified. 

The  same  thing  Is  historically  true  of  the 
nilnoU  amendment  of  1954.  It  was  a  com- 
promise, overwhelmingly  approved  by  the 
voters. 

But  the  Issue  was  really  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  1962.  and  logically  It 
should  strike  down  the  congressional  com- 
promise of  1787.  too. 

Before  1»64.  all  the  previous  constitutions 
of  nilnoie— those  of  1818.  1848.  and  1870— 
had  required  the  legislature  to  provide  equal 
dlstrlcU,  )»ased  on  population.  In  both 
houses. 

The  ordinance  of  1787.  adopted  the  same 
year  that  the  Federal  Constitution  was 
drafted,  provided  that  representation  shoiUd 
be  baaed  oo  population  In  the  States  to  be 
formed  from  the  Northwest  Territory.  Tills 
supports  Chief  Jwatlce  Warren's  contention 
that  the  State  leglelaturee  were  not  expected 
at  that  Ume  follow  the  oongreaslonal  modeL 
By  the  steMflTtls  laid  down  by  Warren 
and  a  majorltj  of  hie  colleagues,  the  congres- 
sional MOdal  la  wlehed  and  vicious,  much 
more  so  than  any  State  legislative  system.  A 
UtUe  ttaac  Uke  poaelble  Impeaotanent  ought 
not  to  deter  such  notable  man  from  doing 
their  duty,  elnoe  they  otorUnalj  have  no 
doubt  M  to  their  poww  to  do  anytiUng. 


U  Perte  (Ilia.)  Herald-Arrvt  Comeats 
OB  Uaited  States-RaMiBB  Pact 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


Better  understanding  does  not  mean  that 
Americana  will  oome  to  admire  communism 
or  Its  operation  but  only  that  they  will  know 
more  about  It  and  about  how  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union  live  and  think  aind  feel. 
Knowledge  In  this  case  can  be  a  power  for 
good,  for  the  building  of  a  peace. 


or  nvDiAif  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATtVBS 

Wednesday.  June  24.  1964 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  an  editorial  appearing  tn 
the  June  3,  1964.  issue  of  the  La  Porte. 
Ind..  Herald-Argus  entitled  "United 
States-Russian  Pact." 
The  editorial  follows: 

UNrriD  States-Russian  Pact 
Now  that  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Russia  have  signed  an  agreement,  described 
as  the  first  biUteral  treaty  between  the  two 
nations  In  30  years,  calling  for  new  consul- 
ates in  Leningrad  and  In  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, the  next  move  to  create  even  closer  re- 
lations between  the  two  giants  Is  expected  to 
be  the  Inaugiu-atlon  of  transglobal  plane 
travel  between  New  York  and  Moscow.  The 
decision  to  approve  theee  flights  Is  now  up  to 
Prestdent  Johnson,  and  there  are  some  pre- 
dictions he  will  do  BO  before  the  November 
elections.  The  flights  would  begin  in  the 
spring  of  1968. 

Under  provisions  of  the  treaty,  subject 
to  approval  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  tourists  and 
other  travelers  from  both  countries  will 
have  better  protection  and  will  get  better 
needed  service  while  traveling.  The  agree- 
ment provides,  for  example,  that  United 
States  and  Soviet  officials  be  Informed  within 
3  days  of  the  arrest  «•  detection  of  each 
other's  nationals  and  communicate  with 
them  within  4  days.  In  the  past  the 
Russian  Government  has  frequently  held 
incommunicado  Americans  arrested  for  any 
reason. 

This   treaty  came   Into  being  without  ei- 
ther side  giving  up  much  of   anything.     It 
Is  chiefly  a  gesture  of  good  will  to  smooth 
out  relations  between  the  two  powers.     It 
will  depend,  of  cotu^,  upon  the  attitude  of 
the  Kremlin,  whlcto  has  been  known  In  times 
past  to  disregard  pacta  or  i>arts  thereof  when 
to   disregard   suited   the   Kremlin    purposes. 
However     tiie    cnrrent    Khrushchev    policies 
of    aeoommodatton    with    the    West    presage 
successful  operation  of  the  consular  treaty. 
United    States    and   Russian    Interchanges 
are  more  extensive  now  than  ever,  and  with 
the  advent  of  t*e  treaty  even  more  can  be 
expected.      Forty-six    Soviet    students    are 
studytaf  in  America  and  the  same  number 
of  Americans  are  In  Russia.     The  U.S.  sbow. 
"Holiday  on  Ice,"  U  traveling  through  the 
Soviet  Union.     A  graphic  art's  exhibit  has 
juat  closed  there.    An  American  communica- 
tion's  exhibit  wUl   open   In   Moscow   In   the 
fall      Over  the  last  6  years  the  Soviets  have 
bought   125   American   fllms.   but  US.   film 
distributors  have  bought  only  16  fllms  from 
Russia      Americana  are  traveling  In  the  So- 
viet Union  at  the  rate  of  8.000  to  12.000  a  year, 
while  about  2.000  Russians  a  year  are  visit- 
ing U»  the  United  Statee.     D\irlng  the  next 
a  years  65  scientists  from  each  nation  wlU 
visit  In  the  otlier  for  Inspections,  lectures  and 
cooperative  research. 

The  consulakr  treaty,  and  later  the  Moscow- 
New  York  Bights,  will  be  further  means  of 
further  redndng  the  barriers  between  tlie 
two  nations.  And  as  these  barriers  are  re- 
duced, better  understandhig  develops.  And 
better  understanding  Is  certainly  one  foun- 
dation stone  f  ^  peace. 


How  Moch  Foreign  Aid? 

KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or   MISSOTTSI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24.  1964 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  we  enacted  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1964.  Reporting  of  the 
press  all  but  ignored  the  expressions  of 
the  minority  which  gives  the  people  the 
erroneous  Impression  that  all  Members 
are  in  agreement  with  the  authorization 
suid  with  the  administration  of  foreign 
aid  by  the  executive  branch.  I  am 
pleased  to  aee  that  at  least  one  pub- 
lisher has  noted  the  minority  views  and 
I  commend  to  all  Members  of  the  House 
the  reading  of  ttie  following  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  June  17  editorial 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  insert  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

FORZIGK    Am    QT7X8TKMT8 

When  the  foreign  assUtance  bill  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives,  virtually  with- 
out change,  the  minority  views  which  were 
extremely  ably  presented  were  overshadowed 
by  the  victory  of  the  bill  Itself  and  by  the 
continuing  debate  on  cItU  rtghU.  We  think 
these  views  are  worthy  of  more  notice  than 
they  received  at  tfaat  time. 

The  report,  signed  by  Congressmen  Adair. 
Gross,  Bxaar,  Dwwinski,  Battin.  and 
Thomson,  stated  that  their  opposition  to- 
ward making  any  additional  funds  available 
to  the  executive  branch  was  based  on  a  wide 
range  of  faults,  almost  any  one  of  which 
would  have  caused  management  of  any  pri- 
vately operated  bnslness  to  stop  and  take  an- 
other lot*.     They  declared  that: 

The  Congress  has  lost  all  semblance  of  con- 
trol over  the  aid  program; 

The  executive  Iwanch  continues  to  make 
long-term  aid  commitments  without  prior 
congresslonsJ  approval; 

■I^ade  and  aid  oonUnues  with  Communist 
govemmente;  much  of  the  mUltary  assist- 
ance U  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  recipient 
nation  to  utili»e; 

The  program  Is  overfunded  and  lacks  con- 
sistency or  direction;  

There  Is  UtUe  evidence  that  it  has  been 
successful  in  achieving  Its  objectives; 

The  impact  of  assistance  falls  to  reach  the 
grassroots  level; 

The  aid  effort  Is  diffused  and  reasonable 
criteria  In  the  selection  of  recljHents  are 
lacking; 

Administrative  and  program  deficiencies 
abound.  Including  overpro»ramlng,  hoarding 
of  funds,  waa*e.  and  extravagance; 

We  are  attemptls*  too  much  for  too  many 
too  soon; 

AID  flnanoee  Oovermnent-owned  faculties 
which  compete  wltto  private  enterprUe;  and 
Fiscal  i«ep«Mlb«l%f  le  not  the  watchword 
of  tlie  aid  administering  agency. 
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The  conunlttee  further  declared  that  action 
by  Con^esa  is  needed  now  to  regain  control 
and  redirect  the  foreign  aid  progratn  toward 
meaningful  objectives.    They  suggested  that: 

Economic  aid  funds  must  be  substantially 
reduced. 

Bilateral  economic  aid  should  not  be  given 
to  countries  that  are  giving  economic  devel- 
opment aid  directly  to  other  countries. 

Sufficient  military  and  economic  assistance 
funds  should  be  earmarked  solely  for  use  In 
Vletnfun. 

Loans.  If  made,  should  be  for  projects  only 
and  so-called  balance  of  payments  or  pro- 
gram loans  stopp>ed. 

Funds  preeently  obligated  or  reserved  tor 
loans,  grants,  or  other  projects  which  have 
not  been  Ormed  up  should  be  released. 

The  Agency  should  preaudlt  Intended  Im- 
ports to  be  purchased  with  U.S.  funds  to  pre- 
clude futiue  Imports  of   ineligible   items. 

Very  few  people  believe  that  we  should 
abolish  foreign  aid.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Americans  recognize  that  foreign 
aid  la  vital  to  our  security.  The  big  qeustlon 
Is:   How  much  foreign  aid  Is  necessary? 

The  questions  raised  by  the  Republican 
minority  deserve  to  be  answered. 


Prayer  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  19.  1964 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  hearings  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  Becker 
amendment,  Charles  H.  Tuttle.  Esq.,  of 
the  New  York  bar.  presented  a  brilliant 
analjrsis  of  this  proposal.  Mr.  Tuttle  is 
eminently  well  qualified  to  speak  on  this 
subject,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Higher  Education  for 
many  years  and  counsel  in  a  number  of 
cases  involving  religious  freedom.  He  is 
counsel  to  the  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

Mr.  Tuttle's  statement  clearly  points 
out  the  grave  risks  to  religious  liberty 
contained  in  this  proposal.  I  commend 
his  statement,  which  follows,  to  my  col- 
leagues and  all  those  who  desire  to  pre- 
serve our  heritage  of  religious  freedom 
in  America: 

Analysis  of   the  Proposed   Becker   Amend- 
ment TO  THE   CON-STITt'TION  OF  THE  UNITED 

States 

I.  The  Becker  amendment 

This  amendment  Is  the  most  prominent  of 
the  many  Introduced  In  Congress  following 
the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  In  the  prayer  and  Blble- 
readlng  cases.  {Engel  v.  Vitale.  370  U.S.  421, 
June  1962;  and  Abington  School  District  v. 
Schempp,   374   U.S.   203,    June,    1963  ) 

The  Becker  amendment  reads: 

"ARTICLE  — 

"Section  1.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution 
shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  offering, 
reading  from,  or  listening  to,  prayers  or  Bibli- 
cal Scriptures,  If  participation  therein  Is  on 
a  voluntary  basis.  In  any  governmental  or 
public  school.  Institution,  or  place. 

"Six;.  2.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  making  reference  to 
belief  In.  reliance  upon,  or  Invoking  the  aid 
of  Ood  or  a  Supreme  Being  In  any  govern- 
mental or  public  document,  proceeding,  ac- 
tivity, ceremony,  school,  institution,  or  place. 


or  upon  any  coinage,  currency,  or  obligation 
of  the  United  States. 

"Sbc.  3.  Nothing  In  this  article  shall  con- 
stitute an   eetaMlshment  odt  religion. 

"Sic.  4.  Tills  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  sh&ll  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
Its  submission  to  the  States  by  the  Con- 
gress." 

Immediately  noteworthy  are  the  facts  (1) 
that  this  prop>oeed  amendment  runs  to  the 
whole  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
not  merely  to  the  first  amendment  which  is 
not  mentioned:  an  (2)  that.  In  conse- 
quence. It  affects  the  whole  constitutional 
structure  of  freedom  In  American  life,  for  It 
authorizes  Instead  of  prohibiting  Govern- 
ment to  select,  compose  and  Imjxjse  In  tax- 
supported  schools  and  Institutions  exercises 
of  religion  and  of  tb«  religious  faith  and 
creed  which  such  exercises  predicate,  to  re- 
quire a  religious  reference  In  the  oath  quali- 
fying for  public  office,  and  to  affect  In  the 
area  of  religion  the  liberty  of  which  Govern- 
ment cannot  deprive  an  Individual  without 
due  process  of  law,  and  as  to  which  all  per- 
sons are  entitled  to  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws. 

The  extent  of  this  reversal  can.  In  the  first 
instance,  best  be  measured  against  the  back- 
ground and  content  of  the  first  amendment 
which  was  adopted  In  1791  and  has  never 
been  changed. 

II.  The  "preferred  position"  of  the  five 
basic  freedoms  In  the  constitutional  struc- 
ture of  liberty. 

The  first  amendment  Is  brief  but  explicit. 
It  reads: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

By  the  14th  amendment  these  five  basic 
freedoms  became  equally  Immune  from  State 
abridgment. 

By  their  embodiment  In  the  first  amend- 
ment these  five  freedoms  "are  In  a  preferred 
position"  In  our  constitutional  system. 
(Afurdock  v.  Pennsylvania,  319  U.S.  106,  116.) 
In  Thomas  v.  Collins.  323  U.S.  616,  1946,  the 
Supreme  Court  spoke  (p.  630)  of  "the  pre- 
ferred place  given  In  our  scheme  to  the  great, 
the  Indispensable  democratic  freedoms  se- 
cured by  the  first  amendment",  and  went  on 
to  say  (p.  630)  : 

"That  priority  gives  these  liberties  a  sanc- 
tity and  a  sanction  not  permitting  dubious 
intrusions.   •    •   • 

"It  was  not  by  accident  or  coincidence  that 
the  rights  of  freedom  In  speech  and  press 
were  coupled  In  a  single  guaranty  with  the 
rlghta  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  for  redress  of  grievances.  All 
these,  though  not  Identical,  are  inseparable. 
They  are  cognate  rlghta,  c.f.  De  Jonge  v.  Ore- 
gon.  299  US.  363.  364.  and  therefore  are 
unltad  In  the  first  article's  assurance.  Cf .  1 
Annals  of  Congress  759-760. 

ni.  Provisions  In  the  U.S.  Constitution 
which,  In  addition  to  those  In  the  first 
amendment,  are  excluded  from  operation  by 
the  Becker  amendment  to  the  full  scope  of 
Ita  terms. 

Both  sections  1  and  2  ot  the  Becker  amend- 
ment Introduce  themselves  In  the  words 
"Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shaU  be 
deemed  to  prohibit"  what  follows.  Section  3 
equally  excludes,  for  It  ordains  that  "nothing 
In  this  article  (thus  Including  sections  1  and 
2)  shall  constitute  an  establishment  of 
religion." 

The  c\m:itilatlve  effect  of  these  three  sec- 
tions not  only  on  the  first  amendment  but 
also  on  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
concerning  religion  and  liberty  Is  explicit 
In  their  very  wording. 
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(1)  In  reciting  the  basic  purpose*  «rf  »».. 
Constitution,  the  preamble  Includes  to -S* 
sure  domestic  trsnqulUlty,"  "and  securl^ 
blessings  of  Uberty  to  ourselves  and  ^ 
posterity."  "  <"» 

What  followed  this  preamble  showed  tv.^ 
the  Pounding  Fathers,  who  drafted  thtc^' 
Btltutlon  and  the  American  people  who  i»2" 
fled  It,  were  weU  aware  from  personal  J,' 
perlence  and  the  blttar  iMsoas  of  preaidiTL 
centuries  that  one  of  the  grwitest  daSS 
to  liberty  and  domeeUc  tranquillity  wiuitir 
evlteble  m  any  effort  by  the  state  or  w 
religion  to  control  the  masJilnery  of  tS 
other,  or  In  concert  to  control  the  UlMrt. 
of  the  Individual.  (Engle  v.  Vitale  Ju^ 
370  US.  421,  429:  Abington  School  DistrStl 
Schempp.  supra.  374  US.  308,  274;  ^'rerioii , 
Board  of  Education,  330  U.S.  1.  8-11.) 

Indeed:  truer  today  than  In  1787  la  th* 
statement  that  (Ablngton,  p.  214)  : 

"ThU  freedom  to  worship  was  IndUpena- 
able  In  a  country  whose  people  came  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  and  brought 
with  them  a  diversity  of  religious  opinion" 

(2)    In   fulfillment   of   the   basic   purpoeit 
thus  declared   In  the  preamble,  the  ConsU 
tutlon   (art.  VI.  sec.  3)    went  on  to  provide 

"No  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required 
as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust 
under  the  United  Statas." 

The  14th  amendment  made  this  prohibi- 
tion equally  applicable  to  any  office  or  pubUc 
trust  under  any  of  the  States.  ( Torcaso  » 
Watkins.  367  US.  488.  1961.)  In  this  Torcaso 
case  the  Supreme  Court  said  (p.  486) : 

"We  repeat  and  again  reaffirm  that  nelth«r 
a  State  nor  the  Federal  Government  can  coo- 
stltxitlonally  force  a  person  'to  profess  a 
belief  or  disbelief  In  any  religion.'  Neither 
can  constitutionally  pass  laws  or  Impose  n- 
qulrementa  which  aid  all  religions  as  agalnak 
nonbellevers.  and  neither  cam  aid  those  reU- 
glons  based  on  a  belief  In  the  existence  ot 
Ood  as  against  thoce  reUglons  founded  oo 
different  beliefs." 

On  the  other  hand,  section  2  of  the  Becker 
amendment  proposes  to  ordain: 

"Nothing  In  this  OonstltuUen  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  making  reference  to  be- 
lief In.  reliance  upon,  or  Invoking  the  aid  of 
God  or  a  Supreme  Being  In  any  governments! 
or  public  document,  proceeding,  activity 
ceremony."  etc.  ' 

Certainly,  a  national  or  State  requirement 
that  qusrilflcatlon  for  office  shall  require  s 
signed  oath  or  affirmation  which  professes 
belief  In  Ood  or  invokes  the  aid  of  Ood  for  Its 
fulfillment  would  be  a  "govemaaental  or 
public  document."  and  the  admi&lstratloo 
and  taking  of  such  an  oath  would  also  be  s 
"governmental  or  public  proceeding,  activity, 
ceremony." 

So,  likewise,  the  administration  of  the 
oath  to  witnesses  in  court  or  to  the  affiants 
to  affidavlta,  or  to  those  required  to  verify 
under  oath  governmental  forms. 

Under  the  present  Constitution,  for  per- 
sons whose  conscience  doe*  not  permit  the 
lisual  Invocation  "So  help  me  God,"  a  simple 
affirmation  Is  a  permissible  and  equally 
valid  substitution. 

But  under  the  Becker  amendment,  that 
"Nothing  in  this  Constitution"  can  stand  In 
the  way.  a  requirement  by  the  Nation  or  s 
Stata  that  such  an  oath  or  affirmation  to 
be  valid  or  effective  shall  contain  and  pro- 
fees  a  religious  belief  would  become  consti- 
tutional and  enforclble  under  penalty  of  dis- 
qualification or  Invalidity  regardless  of  the 
person's  actual  belief  or  Individual  con- 
science. 

Nor,  under  the  Becker  amendment,  would 
such  a  requirement  constitute  a  govern- 
mental "establishment  of  rell^on." 

(3)  The  fifth  amendment  to  the  present 
Constitution    provides   that: 

"No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law." 
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wtm  term  "Uberty"  as  used  In  this  con- 
2^ttonal  guarantee  "1*  not  coaflned  to 
STrreedom  Jrom  bodUy  reetratot.-  but 
*f^^^  to  the  full  range  ot  conduct  which 
I^'indlvldual  Is  free  to  pursue  and  It  can- 
S  bs  restricted  except  for  a  iM-oper  gov- 
J^ental  obJecUv*.-  {BoUing  v.  Sharpe. 
STui.  497.  49g.  196.) 

But  the  Becker  amendment  expressly  an- 
•ak  everything  In  the  ConsUtuUon  which 
Tjjont'y  prohlblta  or  preventa  governmental 
imosltlon  of  prayer*  and  governmental 
Sctton  of  biblical  readings  to  be  conducted 
public  schools  or  Institutions  supported 
Jj  conducted  by  pubUc  taxation  of  bellev- 
m  and  nonbellevers. 

Obviously,  such  taxation  for  a  govern- 
aiDtal  formulation  of  a  religious  belief  Is  a 
-— trnmental  deprivation  of  a  dissenting  tax- 
loK't  religious  "Uberty."  whether  or  not 
b*  feels  personally  coerced  for  social  or  group 
nasons  to  p«u-tlclpate  or  allow  his  children 
to  participate  In  such  state  ownposed  and 
toiposed  religious  exardsea. 

to  recognizing  the  scope  of  -niberty"  fun- 
damental to  the  American  tradition  and  con- 
eapt  of  constltutlonlLl  rights,  the  Supreme 
Court  said  in  Bverson  i.  Board  of  Education. 
ISO  VS.  1,  18.  that  it  "requires  the  9Ute  to 
te  *  neutral  in  Ita  relations  with  groups  of 
jaUglous  believers  and  nonbeaevers;  It  does 
not  require  the  State  to  be  their  adversary."* 
Hence,  as  also  said  In  the  Abington  School 
ease,  374  UJ3.  203.  226-6,  229,  liberty  of  rell- 
fioiis  belief  "has  never  meant  that  a  majority 
eould  use  the  machinery  of  the  Stata  to 
practice  Ita  beliefs."  or  that,  by  the  compiU- 
ilon  of  public  taxation,  the  momentary  ma- 
jority could  force  the  minority  who  have 
different  beUefs  to  contrlbuta  to  the  support 
of  the  majority's  use  of  the  machinery  of 
the  state  for  ths  profession  and  practice  of 
the  majority's  religious  beliefs  In  publicly 
fupported  schools  and  Institutions. 

Uberty  lose*  Ita  exalted  quality  and  mean- 
ing when  the  majority  of  the  moment  can 
compel  a  minority  to  subsidize  the  majority's 
use  of  public  tax-supported  Institutions  for 
ofadal  dissemination  of  their  own  religious 
beliefs  and  praotlces. 

(4)  The  14th  amendment  In  the  present 
Constitution  provides  in  section  1 : 

"Nor  Shan  any  Stata  deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty,  or  pr<^)erty.  without  dtie 
process  of  law.  nor  deny  to  any  person  within 
Its  Jtirlsdlctton  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws." 

What  the  5th  amendment  forbids  to  the 
National  Government,  this  14th  amendment 
also  forbids  to  any  State  government  or  sub- 
division thereof. 

By  Ite  twloe  repeated  Introductory  words 
'Toothing  in  this  Coostltutloo  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit,"  the  Becker  amendment 
proposes  to  annul  sU  the  prohibitions  of  the 
14th  amendment  Incompatible  with  Ita  own 
terms. 

The  concept  of  liberty  In  the  14th  amend- 
ment Is  obviously  Identical  with  Ita  concept 
In  the  &th  amendment. 

"The  equal  protection  of  the  laws"  Is 
clearly  denied  when  a  majority  may  centred 
and  use  public  tax-supported  schools  and 
Institutions  for  official  dissemination  of  Ita 
particular  religious  beliefs  and  pM-aotlces.  and, 
again,  when  it  can  use  the  power  of  public 
taxation  to  compel  subsidizing  such  special 
prlvUege. 

The  contrary  view  entails  the  hazard  that 
the  majority  at  today  may  be  the  minority  of 
tomorrow. 
IV.  Religion  under  the  first  amendment, 
l^e  freedom  Insured  by  the  first  amend- 
ment, as  It  has  stood  unaltered  slnoe  1791, 
has  l>een  of  InoaleulaMe  bsoeflt  to  religion. 
Under  ita  aegis  rellgloii  has  Oourtshed  In 
thU  Nation  possibly  waon  dynamically  than 
anywhere  else.    The  dlaaatox>UB  consequences, 
in  a  democratlo  and  pluraUstlc  soolsty  d»- 
pendent  vpon  fundamental  naCtonal  ttnlty 
and  tranquility,  of  having  rellgloQ  and  poU- 


tlcs  entangled  together  or  In  opposition  In 
National  State,  and  local  baUot  boses.  have 
been  avoided,  an  entcmglement  troax.  which. 
as  the  lessons  of  history  show,  both  religion 
and  government  suffer  In  their  Integrity. 

The  test  of  the  reality  of  the  free  exercise 
of  religion  Is  whether  the  same  freedom 
is  equally  for  all.  It  loses  Ita  tltte  to  the  w«»d 
"free"  when  the  majority  of  the  moment  can 
bring  governmental,  economic,  and  social 
pressure  against  any  Individual's  freedom  of 
conscience. 

As  said  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  Abington  School  District  v. 
Schempp,  374  U.S.  203.  226: 

"While  the  free  exercise  clause  clearly  pro- 
hlblta the  use  of  Stata  action  to  deny  the 
rlghta  of  free  exercise  to  anyone.  It  has  never 
meant  that  a  majority  could   use  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Stata  to  practice  Ita  bellefs." 
V.  The  Becker  amendment  undermines  the 
whole  structure  of  religious  and  hence  of 
Individual    Uberty    now    guaranteed    by   the 
TJS.  Constitution  In  the  light  of  bitter  hu- 
man experience  with  Government  detarmlned 
and  sponsored  religious  activity  and  belief. 
It  makes  official  whatever  In  point  of  prac- 
tice, content,  belief  and  use  a  National.  State 
or  local  government,  deriving  Ita  existence 
and  authority  from  the  ballot  box,  shall  com- 
pose and  direct  by  official  sanction  as  an  or- 
thodox expression  of  religious  belief. 

While  purporting  to  order  that  "nothing 
In  this  article  shall  constitute  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,"  everything  In  ail  ita  three 
sections  authorizes  the  accomplishment  of 
Just  that.  Government  selecta  orthodoxy 
and  sponsors  Ita  selection  and  practice. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  historicity  of 
the  following  statement  In  Engel  v.  Vtfole, 
370  UJ8.  421,429: 

"By  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, our  history  shows  that  there  was  a 
widespread  awareness  among  many  Ameri- 
cans of  the  dangers  of  a  union  of  church  and 
state.  These  people  knew,  some  of  them 
from  bitter  personal  experience,  that  one  of 
the  greatest  dangers  to  the  freedom  of  the 
Individual  to  worship  In  his  own  way  lay  in 
the  Government's  placing  Ita  official  stamp 
of  approval  upon  one  ptatlcular  kind  of 
prayer  or  one  parUcular  form  of  religious 
services.  They  knew  the  anguish,  hardship, 
and  bitter  strife  that  could  come  when  zeal- 
ous reUglous  groups  struggled  with  one 
another  to  obtain  the  government's  stamp  of 
approval  from  each  king,  queen,  or  pro- 
tector that  came  to  temporary  power." 

In  Abington  School  District  v.  Schempp. 
374  U.S.  203  (1963).  the  Suprwne  Court  re- 
corded the  fact  that  (p.  218-214) : 

"Indeed,  only  last  year  an  official  survey 
of  the  country  Indicated  that  64  percent  of 
our  people  have  church  membership,  B\ueau 
of  the  Census.  VS.  Depaitment  of  CcMnmerce, 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States 
(83d  ed.  1962),  48.  while  less  than  3  percent 
profess  no  religion  whatever.  Id.  at  p. 
46.  •   •   • 

"Today  authorities  list  83  separate  re- 
ligious bodies,  each  with  membership  exceed- 
ing 60.000.  existing  among  our  people,  as  well 
as  innumerable  smaller  groups.  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  op.  dt..  supra,  at  46-47." 

Thus  by  sUenoe  the  proposed  amendment 
avoids  recognition  of  the  Pandora  bo«  which, 
for  opening,  the  amendment  will  hand  to  the 
multitude  at  govenunenta,  of  secto  and  of  di- 
versities of  religious  opinion  in  this  country. 
Over  the  centuries  Catholics,  Protestanta, 
and  Jews  have  shared  the  same  experiences 
in  having  endured  the  bitter  consequences  of 
denial  or  curtailment  of  religious  freedom. 
Those  lessons  should  not  be  forgotten.  Re- 
ligious freedom  Is  either  full  freedom  or  It  Is 
not  freedom  at  aU.  It  is  either  for  all  per- 
sons-^those  with  faith  and  those  with  no 
faith  or  with  a  different  faith — or  else  It  Is 
a  profession  of  a  right  by  those  of  one  belief 
to  use  the  mechanism  and  funds  of  the  State 
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promote  their  own  belief  and  to  disad- 
vantage those  of  a  different  belief. 

In  the  American  system  there  should  not 
be  degrees  of  himian  liberty.  "We  hold  thees 
truths  to  be  self-evident  that  aU  men  are 
created  equal."  There  are,  erf  course,  govem- 
menta  and  people  who  beUeve  this  folly,  but 
we  In  the  United  States  have  staked  on  It  o\ir 
all.  Tills  is  no  time  tor  any  retreat. 
Neither  government  nor  reUgion  can  afford 
it. 

VI.  The  reservation  in  section  1  of  a  privi- 
lege of  nonpartlclpatlop  avoids  neither  of 
the  new  powers  whloh  that  section  confers 
on  government  as  to  governmental  and  pub- 
lic schools  and  Institutions,  namely  the 
power  to  compose  and  conduct  religious  ex- 
ercises fcw^  those  compulsortly  assembled 
therein,  and  the  power  to  subsidise  such  mc- 
erclses  by  public  taxation.  Nor  does  It  avoid 
the   Inherent   pressures   involved. 

The  purported  reservation  In  section  I,  "If 
participation  therein  is  on  a  voluntary  basis." 
does  not  alter  or  escape  the  following  facta: 

( 1 )  An  audience  assembled  by  government 
by  compulsion  of  law; 

(2)  The  act  of  government  In  omnpoelng. 
sanctioning  and  requiring  specified  rrtlglous 
exercises  for  such  audience  so  assembled; 

(3)  Such  religious  exercises  to  be  part  of 
the  educational  program  and  procedure  Im- 
posed by  government  tor  suoh  governmental 
and  public  schools  and  instlMttlons; 

(4)  The  subsidizing  thereof  by  public 
funds  raised  by  pubUc,  general  taxation; 

(6)  Nonconformity  by  pupils  with  reUglous 
exercises  so  EiK>nsored  and  conducted  can 
easily,  if  not  Inevitably,  involve  a  religious 
stigma,  loss  of  class  with  the  conforming 
majority  and  a  fear  of  disadvantage  in  and 
with  the  school  and  Ita  staff.  These  are  fac- 
tors of  coercion  and  pressure,  whether  vocal, 
subtle  or  both; 

(6)  Imposing  on  teachers  or  other  sohosl 
ofllclalB  the  duty  ci  conducting  religious 
exercises  not  In  conformity  with  their  own 
beliefs. 

By  ita  very  nature  and  deflnltlcm.  a 
religious  exercise  presupposes  and  expresses 
religious  belief  and  creed  and  an  aocom.pem^y- 
ing  rite.  The  government's  selection  and 
promotion  at  public  expense  of  the  religious 
beUef  and  creed  which  the  oOolaUy  spcmsared 
religious  exercise  embodies  and  expresses  Is, 
in  point  of  fact  and  law  and  to  the  full  extant 
of  Ita  xuiderlying  predicate  and  rlto.i  a  gov- 
ernment-aided estaMlahment  at  religion 
subsidized  by  public  funds  obtained  by  gen- 
eral taxation. 

The  repetitive  and  comprehensive  author- 
Imtlons  In  sections  1  and  2  of  the  Becker 
amendment  leave  no  tangible  bctfrier  to 
direct  or  Indirect  religious  Indoctrination, 
under  government  sponsorship,  in  a  religious 
beUef,  creed  and  practice.  Indeed,  such 
seems  to  l>e  their  very  object.  Thus  a  con- 
stitutional way  Is  to  be  opened  for  political 
authority  to  take  sides  In  the  areas  of  per- 
sonal conscience  and  religious  liberty. 

As  said  In  the  Abington  case  (374  U.S.  203, 
223)  : 

"We  agree  with  the  trial  court's  finding  as 
to  the  religious  character  of  the  exercises. 
Given  that  finding,  the  exercises  and  the  law 
requiring  them  are  in  violation  of  the  estab- 
lishment clause." 

Such  a  method  of  effecting  a  government- 
sponsored  establlBhment  of  religion  as  part 
of  "the  supreme  law  of  the  land"  (Conatttu- 
tlon,  art.  VI  (sec.  2).  becomes,  because  of 
the  very  nature  of  Ita  spKmsorship,  "subjected 
to  the  pressures  of  government  (national. 
State  and  local)  for  a  change  each  time  a  new 
political  administration  Is  elected  to  oAoe." 
It  therefore  can.  and  according  to  aU  human 
experience  wiU,  convert  mattera  o*  feUgious 
beliefs  and  practices  into  p<^tlcal  issoas  and 
thus  into  election  and  sectarian  controver- 
sies. (Engel  case,  870  UJB.  421,  428,  480.) 
The  vicissitudes  of  successes  at  ths  ballot 
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box  will  determine  official  selection  between 
orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy. 

Moreover,  the  consequences  oould  w^l  be 
that  the  oeleotion  and  formulation  of  such 
relli^lous  exercises  could  differ  and  be  con- 
tradictory from  school  board  to  school  board 
across  the  country,  dependent  on  the  special 
or  lectarlan  rlews  of  the  board's  members. 
The  Supreme  Court's  opinion  In  the  Abing- 
ton  cajse  (374  U.S.  203.  209.  210)  quotes  the 
conflicting  testimonies  of  distinguished 
theologians  that  reading  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment could  be  offensive  to  the  Jewish  faith; 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  within  the  Chris- 
tian faith  only  the  New  Testament  could  be 
regarded  as  "nonsectarlan";  and  that  "the 
exclusion  of  the  New  Testament  would  be  a 
sectarian  practice." 

Purthermore,  who  Is  to  decide  whether 
non- participation  is  for  sincere  reas<5ns  of 
religious  belief  or  nonbellef.  or  to  what  ex- 
tent and  In  what  manner,  with  due  regard 
to  the  secular  program  and  good  order,  It 
may  be  manifested  ? 

Mr.  J\utloe  Frankfurter  merely  expreesed 
the  most  common  exp>erlence  when.  In  con- 
curring In  McCullom  V.  Board  of  Education, 
333  17J3.  303.  he  said  (p.  227)  : 

"That  a  child  Is  offered  an  eatematlve  may 
reduce  the  constraint;  It  does  not  eliminate 
the  operation  of  Influence  by  the  school  In 
matters  sacred  to  conscience  and  outside  the 
school's  donuUn.  The  law  of  Imitation  op- 
erates, and  non -conformity  is  not  sji  out- 
standing characteristic  of  children.  The 
result  la  an  obvious  pressure  upon  children 
to  attend." 

Even  Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  dissenting  in 
the  Abinffton  case  (374  U.S.  203,  318).  ac- 
knowledged: 

"And  even  under  a  law  containing  an  ex- 
cusable provision.  If  the  exercises  were  held 
during  the  schoolday,  and  no  equally  desir- 
able alternative  were  provided  by  the  school 
authorities,  the  likelihood  that  children 
might  be  under  at  least  some  psychological 
compulsion  to  participate  would  be  great." 
See  also  the  concurring  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Brennan  In  the  Abington  case  at 
pages  289-290. 

This  element  of  Inevitable  pressure  and 
coercion  has  been  repeatedly  recognized  by 
courts  across  the  country.  People  ex  rel. 
Ringo  V.  Board  of  Education.  245  111.  334.  351; 
Tudor  ▼.  Board  of  Education.  14  N.J.  31;  100 
A.  2d  857.  866;  State  ex  rel.  Weiss  v.  District 
Board.  78  Wise.  177.  19&-200:  Knowlton  v. 
Baumhover,    182    Iowa    691.  699.     700. 

Bo.  likewise,  the  teacher  or  official  required 
to  conduct  the  prayers  or  Bible-reading  may 
wen  be  confronted  with  the  choice  of  par- 
ticipating In  disregard  of  his  own  conscience 
and  belief  or  of  risking  his  position  or  aca- 
demic future  by  refusing. 

Vn.  The  existing  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  do  not  affect  religious  expres- 
sions. In  accordance  with  American  tradition 
and  practice,  where  governmental  composi- 
tion and  direction  of  religious  exercises  at 
public  expense  for  audiences  gathered  by 
compulsion  of  law.  are  not  Involved. 

A  mature  and  unemotional  reading  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  of  the  con- 
curring opinions,  and  even  of  the  dissenting 
opinions,  shows  that  the  Court  was  deciding 
nothing  more  than  that  it  Is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  government  to  ccanpose  and  Impose 
rellgous  exercises  to  ¥e  conducted  In  public, 
tax-Bupported  schools  and  institutions  where 
the  audience  is  assembled  by  compulsion  of 
law. 

The  Court's  opinion  In  the  Abington  case 
(374  US.  202,  206)  opens  with  this  deflnltion 
Of  the  narrow  Issue  to  be  decided,  namely 
whether  "State  action  requiring  that  schools 
begin  each  day  with  readings  from  the  Bible," 
was  violative  of  the  first  amendment. 

The  Court's  opinion  that  such  a  violation 
resulted  was  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Clark 
who  previously,  In  a  public  address  concern- 
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ing  the  earlier  Engel  case,  had  said  (40  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  Journal  444.  1963)  : 

"Here  was  a  State-written  prayer  circulated 
to  State-employed  teachers  with  Instructions 
to  have  their  pupils  recite  It  In  unison  at 
the  t>eglnnlng  of  each  school  day.  The  Con- 
stltuUon  says  that  the  Government  shall 
take  no  part  In  the  establishment  of  religion. 
No  means  no.  As  soon  as  people  learned 
that  this  was  all  the  Court  decided — not  that 
there  could  be  no  official  recognition  of  a 
Divine  Being  or  recognition  on  silver  or  cur- 
rency of  'In  <3od  We  Trust,'  or  public  ac- 
knowledgment that  we  are  a  rellgous 
nation-  they  understood  the  basis  on  which 
the  Court  acted." 

That  nothing  more  was  decided  is  made 
manifest  by  the  text  and  by  the  footnotes. 
The  consequences  of  an  opposite  decision 
are  made  manifest  by  what  has  followed — 
politically  sponsored  efforts  by  political 
means,  with  resultant  strong  rellgiou*  and 
popular  controversy,  to  use  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  empower  the  legis- 
lative arm  of  National,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  determine  on  all  educational 
levels  across  the  country  what  shall  be  the 
established  expression  and  exercise  of  re- 
ligion In  public,  tax-supported  schools  and 
Institutions. 

vril.  The  American  ConsUtutlon  and  re- 
ligion and  the  state.  l»or  173  years  the  re- 
vered words  "free  exercise  of  religion"  have 
shone  as  one  of  the  Ave  supreme  essentials 
of  "liberty-  as  Americans  have  cherished 
that  exalted  term  from  the  beginning. 

Those  words  pay  tribute  to  the  essenUal 
quality  of  true  religion  as  Itself  "the  per- 
fect law  of  liberty." 

"Free"  means  "free" — free  for  difference, 
diversity  and  disbelief  Itself— "free"  not  for 
some  but  for  all. 

What  has  true  religion  to  fear,  save  intru- 
sion and  control  by  the  political  arm  of  the 
state? 

The  American  concept  of  liberty  offers  to 
minorities  not  second-class  citizenship  or 
even  mere  tolerance,  but  full  equality  In 
freedom;  and  true  religion,  with  Its  divine 
concept  of  human  brotherhood  In  heirship 
as  sous  of  God.  Is  not  and  cannot  be  less  or 
lower  in  Its  concept  of  liberty. 

The  Founding  Fathers,  when  they  framed 
the  Constitution  and  spoke  of  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion  as  an  inalienable  right  of  all 
citizens,  aimed  not  at  mere  tolerance  but  at 
converting   tolerance   into  liberty. 

The  present  clash  of  angry  words  and  the 
rush  to  sloganeering  prove  their  wisdom  and 
also  their  solicitude  both  for  the  state  and 
for  religion. 

Religion,  as  they  conceived  It,  Is  never  po- 
litical In  Its  nature  or  In  Its  need.  Its  sxmi- 
mons  has  always  been  to  free  spirits — to  a 
devotion  which  loses  Its  sincerity  when  en- 
forced or  converted  Into  a  civic,  social  or 
political  badge. 

As  the  widely  respected  Cardinal  Valerian 
Graclas,  Archbishop  of  Bombay,  India,  said 
at  the  recent  Vatican  Council : 

"A  secular  state  does  not  mean  a  godless 
state,  but  one  in  which  no  particular  reli- 
gion is  favored  and  all  religious  beliefs  are 
given  freedom  to  practice  and  propagate  " 
The  Reverend  Robert  F.  Drlnan.  the  Cath- 
olic dean  of  Boston  College  Law  School, 
speaking  at  an  assembly  of  the  leaders  of  the 
three  major  faiths  held  at  Miami  Beach, 
on  April  15  last,  called  for  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort (and  I  quote) "to  seek  the  fullness  erf 
religious  freedom  for  all — those  with  faith 
and  those  with  no  faith." 

On  June  27.  1962,  President  Kennedy 
speaking  at  a  news  conference  several  days 
after  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the 
Prayer  and  Bible  Reading  cases,  said  (New 
York  Times,  June  28,  19C2) :  "The  Supreme 
Court  has  made  iU  Judgment.  A  good  many 
people  obviously  wUl  disagree  with  if  othsra 
will  agree  with  it.  But  I  think  that  it  is 
Important  for  us.  if  we  are  going  to  main- 
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tain   our   constitutional    principle    u^t 
support  Supreme  Court  decisions  eve^Iw 
we  may  not  agree  with  them.  ^^ 

"In  addlUon.  we  have  In  this  case  a  —  ■ 
easy  remedy,  and  that  U  to  pray  o«iaJ!5< 
And  I  thJixk  that  It  would  be  a  very  weloZl 
reminder  to  every  American  family  ttolu^ 
can  pray  a  good  deal  more  at  home  i»r«2 
attend  our  churches  with  a  good  deal  ■Z!? 
fldeUty.  and  we  can  make  the  true  mj^^?S 
of  prayer  much  more  important  in  the  IS 
of  all  our  children.  That  power  u  aZ. 
much  open  to  us.  And  I  would  hope  tta^M 
a  result  of  this  decision,  that  all  Aj^Z^ 
parents  will  Intensify  their  efforts  at  homT 
And  the  rest  of  us  will  support  the  Consttto. 
tion  and  Uie  responsibility  of  the  SupmbI 
Cuurt  In  InterpreUng  it.  which  Is  thelriaS 
given  to  them  by  the  ConsUtuUon." 

These  statements  by  President  genn^n- 
are  in  harmony  with  the  subsequent  fvmZ 
"Policy  Statement  of  the  National  Coundl 
of  the  Churches  ot  ChrUt  In  the  DuUed 
states  of  America."  adopted  by  lu  Kenstai 
b(mrd  on  June  7,  1963.  by  a  vote  of  67  to T 
with  1  abstenUon.  That  policy  statemai 
declared:  -"--■i* 

•■'leaching  for  religious  commitment  U  ths 
responsibility  of  the  home  and  the  conuan! 
nlty  of  faith  (such  as  the  church  or  syna- 
gogue)  rather  than  the  pubUc  schooU" 


Sontli  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribane  Commenb  « 
Confressioad  Actios  oa  Excbe  Taxea 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  araiAMA 
IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  conaent,  I  Insert  In  the  R«c- 
ORD  the  text  of  an  excellent  editorial  con- 
cerning recent  congressional  action  on 
excise  taxes. 

The  editorial,  which  appeared  on  June 
20,  1964,  follows: 

Poo«  TnciNo 

It  is  nothing  new.  certainly,  to  see  Con- 
gress overriding  attempts  to  repeal  tem- 
porary excise  taxes.  Uke  subsidies  tbs 
temporary  Imposts  have  extraordinary  stay- 
ing power. 

Thus,  nobody  should  have  been  very  sur- 
prised when  the  House  beat  down  the  pro- 
posal to  reduce  forthwith,  and  terminate 
next  simimer.  the  10  percent  Federal  sales 
tax  on  such  things  as  women's  handbadga. 
costume  Jewelry,  fur- trimmed  coats,  and  cos- 
metics. 

This  time,  however,  there  was  a  better- 
than-usual  case  to  be  made  for  continuing 
the  taxes  In  question. 

It  Just  wasn't  the  time  for  further  Federal 
tax  cutting,  no  matter  the  appeal  to  th< 
taxpayer. 

The  proposed  reduction  and  eventual  elim- 
ination would  have  cost  the  Oovernment 
$500  million  a  year  In  revenue  ultimately. 
That  the  Treasury  Is  in  no  position  to  •!»• 
sorb  that  kind  of  loas  on  the  heels  of  the 
biggest  Income  tax  cut  In  history  should  be" 
apparent.  It  faoea  a  deficit  in  tlie  range  o* 
W  billion  In  ths  fUoal  year  ending  June  80. 
The  most  optlmlaUc  gxiess  for  the  followlaf 
year  is  that  the  deficit  can  be  held  to  around 
86  billion. 

There  hasn't  been  enough  time  to  see  if 
the  Income  tax  cut  will  live  up  to  Its  bUllnf 
as  a  hiMlnees  stimulator  so  sCronc  that  H 
soon  will  lift  f^edenU  revenue  aborw  the  pre- 
cut  level.    UntU  we  know  mora  about  that* 
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u  u  hard  to  argue  for  excise  tax  reduction, 
"  ^fc  IMS  elimination,  as  proposed. 

rf^ttSperlng  with  the  excise  tax  »^ucture 
«  A&2ld  have  come  In  connection  with  the 
tJZat,  tax  cutUng  study  and  debate. 
''^an>ma  of  pollUcs  was  strong  around 
thT proposal,  made  by  the  Republicans^  It 
^  a  pu!ch  to  curry  the  favor  of  the  fem- 
iSne  voters.  In  fact  they  made  no  bonee 
S«it  it  Representative  Jonit  Btenxs,  of 
SSwnsln,  put  it  bluntly:  "We  should  not 
Z^ize  the  ladles.  I  think  It  is  about  time 
Ssmd  something  lor  them." 

unfortunately,  the  proposal  was  poorly 
tuned.  It  flew  in  the  face  of  the  flscal  facU 
of  life  ^_____^_^^__ 

AddreM  by  Edward  N.  Co«tikyan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  Niw  Toas: 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24,  1964 
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Mr.  FARBSTEIN.     Mr.  SiJeaker,  with 
great  pleasure  I  offer  for  the  Record  the 
address    of    the   Honorable    Edward    N. 
Coetikyan,  county  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic County  Committee  of  the  County 
of  New  York,  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
New  York  County  Democratic  Commit- 
tee on  Thursday,  May  14.  1964.    Present 
at  the  dinner  were  the  working  and  con- 
tributing members  and  officials  of  the 
Democratic  Party  of  New  York  County. 
Mr    Costikyan  traced  the  origin  of  the 
New  York  County  Democratic  organiza- 
tion and  the  Ideals  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  New  York  which  has  caused  it 
to  function  as  a  vibrant,  youthful,  and 
forward-looking  organiiation,  despite  its 
centuries-old  age. 

Tlie  address  follows: 
Address   bt    Edwakd    V.   Costiktan,   at   the 
Ann  DAL  DiNNKa  or  ths  N«w  Tosk  County 
Democratic  CoM»«rm«,  Mat   14,   1984 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I   hope  all  of  you 
have  noticed  the  great  innovation  which  our 
program  calls  for  tonight.     The  men  of  the 
cloth    outnumber    the    political    speakers    2 
to  1.    In  this  year  1964,  in  light  of  the  many 
problems  which  we  face  In  America,  I  suggest 
that  the  ratio  is  appropriate. 

Of  course,  having  limited  the  political 
speeches  to  two,  we  cheated  a  lltUe  by  hav- 
ing a  few  people  bring  wliat  the  program 
euphemistically   describee   as   "Greetings." 

As  one  of  them.  I  would  like  first,  on  be- 
half of  all  those  present,  to  bring  greetings 
to  our  two  dlsUngulshed  gaesta.  Mayor 
Robert     F.     Wagner     and     Senator     Hubert 

HT'MPHRET. 

Senator  Humphret  and  Mayor  Wagner,  you 
have  before  you  election  district  captains 
from  election  districts  all  over  Manhattan. 
They  give  freely  of  their  time  and  energy 
day  in  and  day  out  throughout  the  year,  and 
tonight  they  are  here  at  their  own  expense 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  Democratic  Party  to 
which  they  and  you  belong. 

You  have  Isefore  you  many  government 
officials— from  commissioners  to  clerks — from 
Judges  to  attendants— who  serve  the  public 
day  in  and  day  out.  and  who  r«naln  dedi- 
cated members  of  our  party.  In  their  dally 
work  they  advance  the  great  tradlUons  of 
public  service  which  our  party  has  always 
stood  for. 

You  have  before  you  presidents  and  vice 
presidents  and  secretaries  and  treasiu-ers  and 
other  officers  of  the  36  local  political  clubs, 
which   among  them  cover  every  block  and 


every  buUdlng  In  this  coimty.  They,  too, 
give  of  their  time  and  energy  and  money 
year  In  and  year  out.  Among  them  they  raise 
and  spend  over  $350,000  year  in  and  year  out 
to  maintain  these  local  headquarters  and 
to  give  service  to  the  people  every  week  of 
the  year.  . 

You  have  before  you  the  66  men  and 
women  who  together  head  our  local  political 
clubs  and  act  as  the  executive  committee  for 
the  Democratic  Party  of  this  county.  They 
are  politicians  and  they  are  proud  of  It,  and 
we  are  proud  of  them. 

You  have  before  you  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  devoted  men  and  women  who  have, 
year  In  and  year  out.  contributed  generously 
to  see  that  the  Democratic  Party  of  New  York 
County  can  continue  to  function  and  to  per- 
form its  obligations. 

All  of  them  are  here  tonight  with  you  to 
reaffirm  their  Identification  with  this  great 
party  their  devotion  to  its  highest  principles, 
and  their  wlUlngneas  to  give  It  continued 
support. 

On  their  behalf  I  bring  greetings  to  you, 
our  beloved  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner,  your- 
self a  product  of  this  great  Institution,  and 
txxiay  its  most  outstanding  member,  I  know 
I  speak  for  everyone  In  this  room  and  many 
who  could  not  Join  us  when  I  wish  for  you, 
after  a  year  of  personal  travail  and  deep  grief, 
the  continued  will  and  strength  to  struggle 
with  and  to  solve  what  at  Umes  appear  to  be 
the  Insoluble  problems  of  our  city.  You 
have  our  support  and  our  deep  affection 

And  to  you,  Senator  Humpheet,  on  behalf 
of  all  those  who  are  here  present.  I  bring  an 
expression  of  the  respect,  the  admlratKm,  and 
the  gratitude  of  the  DemocraUc  Party  of  New 
York  County  for  the  years  you  have  devoted 
to  strengthening  our  party  and  to  helping  It 
to  live  up  to  Its  highest  Ideals.  And.  spe- 
cifically. I  bring  you  expressions  of  support 
and  gratitude  for  the  battle  you  are  waging 
now  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  bring 
greetings  to  each  of  you  from  the  »oun ty 
leader,  i  say  'from  the  county  leader"  be- 
cause I  must  recognize,  as  you  do,  ««*  «" 
annual  affair  U  not  a  tribute  to  any  In^md- 
ual  as  much  as  It  is  to  an  Instttutlon  whleh 
I   have    the   responsibility   and   great   honor 

to  head.  .       „,_».„ 

Last  week  I  attended  a  dinner  at  a  sister 

county  whose  DemocraUc  Party  was  oelebra*- 

Ing  Its  50th  anniversary.     Fifty  years  seems 

Uke  a  long  time  for  an  institution  to  survive. 

But  how  much  longer  have  we  existed. 

No  one  can  say  when  our  coimty  organlaa- 

tlon  was  born.     Its  origins  are  found  in  an 

ancient  secret  society  formed  shortly   after 

the  revoluUon.     Its  secrecy  was  so  effe^lye 

that  the  few  historians  who  have  cared  to 

look    Into    It   have   been    relatively    free    to 

create    their   own   versions   of    what   It   was 

without  fear  of  contradiction. 

Whatever  it  was— a  patriotic  society,  a 
philanthropic  group  (whose  philanthropies 
were  sometimes  notoriously  private),  a 
builder  of  museums,  a  preserver  of  Indian 
lore  and  mythology,  a  Jacobin,  revolutionary 
group  which  brought  about  universal  male 
suffrage  In  this  State,  or  Just  a  bunch  of 
wild-eyed  reformers— it  spawned  an  Institu- 
tion which  has  survived  for  more  than  164 

years.  __    . 

We  existed  before  there  was  a  New  York 
county,  before  there  was  a  greater  city  of 
New  York,  before  there  was  any  formal  kind 
of  political  organization.  Indeed,  this  In- 
stltuUon  probably  existed  before  there  wa« 
a  Democratic  Party  at  aU.  It  has  survived 
Its  own  mistakes  and  misdeeds.  It  has  sur- 
vived the  attacks  and  ridicule  of  its  adver- 

Its  continued  vitality  can  be  attributable 
to  one  cause  only:  that  the  strength  of  its 
principles  outweighs  the  weakness  of  Its 
faults. 

It  would  I  think,  be  preeiunptuous  for 
me  to  attempt  to  sUte  for  everyone  what  Is 
It  that  keeps  us  as  members  of  this  Instltu- 
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Ion.  But  for  me  the  answer  Is  clear:  Our 
pary  believed  when  It  was  founded,  and  be- 
lieves today,  that  Uie  pursuit  of  happiness 
which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  de- 
clared to  be  an  inalienable  right  Is  more 
than  a  license  to  the  Individual.  This  Demo- 
cratic Party— this  great  political  instltu- 
Uon— has  always  believed,  and  continues  to 
believe,  that  the  pursuit  of  happiness  Is  a 
mandate  for  government  action  to  create  the 
conditions  which  make  that  pursuit  more 
thaji  a  fruitless  chase. 

Every  year  we  see  expressions  of  that  great 
ideal  in  the  action  of  our  party.  We  see  it 
today  in  the  efforts  of  our  distinguished 
guest  of  honor  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

The  leadership  of  this  Institution  Is,  as 
I  have  suggested,  often  a  heavy  responsibil- 
ity, but  tonight  that  leadership  is  an  oc- 
casion for  joy.  For  our  institution  has  com- 
pleted another  year  of  service,  of  activity,  of 
organization,  of  education,  of  fighting  for  the 
rights  of  o\ir  citizens.  And  on  this,  the  oc- 
casion of  our  annual  dining  together,  we 
have  the  oppcw^unlty  to  share  the  excitement 
of  our  past  achievements  amd  the  stimula- 
tion of  being  together,  which  will  prepare  us 
for  this  year's  great  battles. 

On  behalf  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  New 
York  County.  I  therefore  bring  you  the  greet- 
ings of  that  organization  and  Its  thanks, 
and  mine,  for  Joining  us  tonight. 


Let  Us  Demand  Immediate  End  to 
Red  Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHroSITTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEa^TATlVES 

Thursday,  June  18, 1994 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dis- 
tressed as  all  true  Americans  are  8ibout 
the  tragic  plight,  of  the  Jewish  people  in 
I*ussia.  More  than  2  years  ago  I  offi- 
cially protested  these  intolerable  con- 
ditions. 

It  is  truly  incredible  that  tn  this  20th 
century,  in  this  advanced,  atwnlc,  nu- 
clear age  when  people  are  considered  to 
be  so  enlightened  and  civilized,  that  any 
government,  however  cwnmltted  to  to- 
talitarian Ideas,  should  be  seeking  and 
moving  as  the  Russian  Govemmwit  is. 
to  pursue  a  course  which,  in  effect,  in 
some  respects  constitutes  ruthless,  spir- 
itual genocide  against  the  great  Jewish 

rcLCC 

To  people  inured  as  we  are  to  American 
principles  and  ideals  of  free  constitu- 
tional government,  to  religious  and  civic 
Uberty  and  all  the  cherished  safeguards 
of  the  American  free  way  of  life,  the  de- 
liberate, systemized  attacks  upon  Juda- 
ism   its  social,  cultural,  and  reUgious 
roots  and  practices,  its  very  culture  and 
spirit   attacks  designed  in  time  to  stag- 
nate and  to  obUterate  the  rights,  privi- 
leges and  status  of  the  Jewish  people  in- 
side the  Soviet  Union,  constitutes  such 
an  outrageous  offense  against  human  de- 
cency, the  rule  of  law.  the  rights  of  mi- 
norities, and  such  flagrant  disregard  of 
human  rights  as  to  be  totaUy  beyorid 
even  our  imagination  In  this  enUghtened 
day  and  age. 

Religious  intolerance,  ruthless  sup- 
pression of  the  individual,  and  racial  and 
personal  animosity  and  destruction  is  not 
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new  to  the  policies  and  action  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  we  of  the  free  world 
are  shocked  to  letim  of  such  horrifying 
offenses  against  the  Jewish  people,  a  peo- 
ple who  throughout  all  history,  hare 
made  such  fabulous  contributions  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  civilized  in- 
stitutions and  the  free  way  of  life. 

Long  since,  the  Soviet  has  acted  to 
drive  out  practically  every  vestige  af  free, 
selective,  religious  worship,  &s  we  know 
It  in  this  country  and  the  free  world, 
from  the  boundaries  of  Russia. 

It  is  a  startling  and  sobering  fact  that 
few  evangelical  churches  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  are  allowed  to  exercise  their 
sacred  fiinctlon  in  Russia.  The  auto- 
cratic, super-state  strictly  controls  reli- 
gious worship  and  practice  In  the  Soviet 
Union  within  the  framework  of  a  state 
church  that  is  a  mere  creature  of  the 
BDvemment. 


take  up  this  matter  at  once  with  the 
Soviet  Oovemment.  to  use  its  urgent 
good  offices  to  bring  to  its  attention  the 
existing  intolerable  persecution  of  the 
Jews  and.  If  neoessary,  to  bring  these  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  before  the 
United  Nations  so  that  in  every  way  pos- 
sible the  organised  forces  of  righteous- 
ness and  morality  of  mankind  may  be 
given  the  opptortunlty  to  move  speedily 
in  a  determined,  collective  action  to  end 
once  and  for  all  these  outrages  directed 
against  the  religious  and  racial  pr£u:tices 
and  human  rights  of  the  Jewish  people 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

By  no  means  is  this  situation  an  in- 
ternal matter  for  the  determination  of 
the  CJovemment  of  the  Soviet  Union 
alone.  This  Is  a  human  question,  one 
affecting  profoundly  vital  human  rights, 
precious  and  indispensable  to  every  hu- 
man being  regardless  of  race  or  religion. 


been  unable  to  another  de^lte  thtlr  ( 
their  brainwashing,  their  malign 
tlona.  their  maM  atarratlon  tactlea,  —^ 
brutal  auppreasloa  of  the  IndlTldoal.  tf^ 
barah  and  brutal  treatment  of  reUgioQ.  tkZ 
destruction  of  cultura,  and  their  retani^iZ 
and  Inoeasant  warfare  against  free  >n«»u? 
tlon«.  ^ 

None  of  theae  brutal  and  horrible  daa^ 
conUnulng  to  this  day  under  the  yoke ^Bm 
slavery  and  tyranny,  baa  managed  to  iud. 
press  the  shining  armor  of  courage.  ntitL 
and  loyalty  of  the  helpless  amaU  naUaoTb*. 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain  whose  peoples  look  to 
America  for  hope,  encouragenient,  and  i^ 
slstance  In  being  liberated  from  CommuaM 
bondage.  ^^ 

Not  too  long  ago  the  world 
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shocked  by 

a  renewed  wave  of  antl-SemlUsm  In  ths 
Soviet  Union  as  part  of  the  Intensified  atb*. 
Istlc  propaganda  campaign  against  all  creetk. 
These  outrageous  IncldenU  and  mallclow 
outbursts  have  left  a  deep  sense  of  outru* 
among  all  enlightened  peoples  and  races  ai^ 
serve    as    another    reminder    of    th«    cynleat 


While  it  is  recognized  that  no  freedom,     and  it  is  for  the  righteous.  God-fearing,     duplicity  of  the  Communists  who  constanuy 
we  know  It.  Is  permissible  in  Russia,     freedom -loving  peoples  of  the  world  to     engender   and    promote   racial   hatred  aad 


as 

except  that  which  is  autocratically  di- 
rected, the  American  people  and  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  look  with  dismay, 
alarm,  and  Incensed  feelings  upon  the 
ruthless  persecution  being  conducted 
against  the  Jews  and  their  institutions 
bi  Russia. 

I  think  It  is  our  sworn  duty  as  Members 
of  Congress  and  as  human  beings  inter- 
ested in  our  fellow  man  and  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Justice,  and  brotherliood  in  the 
world,  to  protest  against  the  campaign 
which  the  Soviet  Government  is  cur- 
rently waging  to  destroy  Judaism  and  all 
Its  works  and  cruelly  and  shamefully  to 
persecute  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  said  that  this  persecution  is  an  in- 
ternal matter  with  which  other  nations 
have  no  concern.  But  this  is  brazen 
MBaantics,  not  a  valid  answer,  when 
the  rights  of  decent,  religious-minded 
humaB  beings  arc  being  so  flagrantly 
denied  and  flouted  by  antireligious, 
antideBAOcratic,  despotic  leaders  and  by 
vicious  persecution  of  a  religious  group 
that  should  not  be  tolerated  in  any  civil- 
ized community. 

We  speak,  not  in  behsdf  of  political 
rights  for  the  Jews,  because  we  know 
that  under  prevailing  conditions,  they 
have  no  such  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  we  do  speak  in  behalf  of  the  human 
rights  of  the  Jews  which  they  and  all 
peoples  should  have  as  members  of  the 
human  race — rights  that  are  recognized 
and  honored  by  civilized  nations,  rights 
that  draw  their  sanction  from  the  moral 
codes  of  mankind  from  which  all  law  in 
the  world  is  drawn,  and  we  speak  for  the 
helpless,  the  inarticulate  whose  voices 
and  hands  are  stilled  by  brutal 
oppression  and  tyranny,  whose  right  to 
worship  is  grossly  violated  by  power- 
crazed  dictators,  a  people  whose  very  ex- 
istence as  human  beings  is  challenged 
and  threatened,  whose  status  Is  unrec- 
ognized and  obliterated. 

If  international  law  and  convention 
is  to  have  any  force  and  effect,  any  re- 
spect in  this  world,  some  way  must  be 
foimd  now  without  delay  to  bring  alx)ut 
the  cessation  of  oppression  and  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  Russia. 

With  all  my  heart,  I  protest  against 
these  outrages  and  I  am  urging  the  great 
President  of  the  United  States.  Lyndon 
Johnson,  and  our  State  E>epartment.  to 


lift  their  voices  in  protest  and  in  unison, 
and  make  their  strong  wishes  felt  to  suc- 
cor, spare,  and  liberate  the  Innocent  vic- 
tims of  this  astonishing,  abominable 
persecution  that  smacks  of  the  law  of  the 
jungle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  wish  to  have  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  part  of  my  remarks  the  text  of 
my  statement  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  in  June  of  1962  on 
the  subject  of  the  captive  European  na- 
tions. I  believe  this  statement  was  the 
first  appeal  submitted  to  the  committee 
calling  for  full  exposure  of  anti-Semitic 
activities  in  the  Soviet. 

The  statement  follows : 
9rATBMKi«T  or  Hon.  Phujp  J.  Phiuin,  Uxu- 
■■K  or  CoKosasB  Faoic  tmx  Stats  or 
MAsaAUWuswi  ss.  B^roax  twk  BvmcotMMrrrmm 
ON  Wpbofk  or  THK  BovaK  CoMMrrrax  on 
rowamn  ArrasBS  or  tu  Carrrvc  XtnK>PBAN 
Nations 

I  am  honored  asd  pleased  to  Join  today 
wHh  my  valaed  colleafuas  La  this  most  Im- 
prssslvs  and  coBTlndag  pressnUtlon  on  the 
Vital  rabject  of  the  "Captive  Kuropaas  Na- 
tions." At  the  outset.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  warm  appreciatloa  to  ray  vary  able  and 
distinguished  friend,  the  Honorable  John  S. 
MoNACAN,  of  Connecticut,  who  has  assiuned 
the  direction  of  these  hearings  at  the  re- 
quest of  our  able,  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Edna  F.  Kkllt,  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard  In  support  of  freedom  from 
Soviet  Imperlaltsna  for  all  the  unhappy  peo- 
ples behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Let  me  com- 
mend the  members  Of  this  outstanding  sub- 
committee for  their  great  work  In  holding 
out  the  band  of  friendship,  encouragement, 
and  cooperation  to  the  oppressed  captive  na- 
tions in  their  quest  for  personal  liberty,  Jus- 
tice, and  (>eaca. 

As  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the 
captive  nations  resolutions.  I  am  particu- 
larly glad  to  commend  and  salute  this  great 
subcommittee,  which  has  already  heard 
valuable  testimony  from  persons  having  a 
knowledge  of  conditions  In  Albania,  Bul- 
garia. Csechoelovakla.  Estonia.  Hungary. 
Latvia.  Lithuania.  Poland,  and  Rumania. 
The  subcommittee  Is  rendering  great  service 
by  arranging  these  Important  hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, let  us  make  It  clear  to  the  gallant 
peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  that  we  are 
truly  Inspired  by  their  courage  and  their 
fight  for  freedom  In  the  face  of  oppressions, 
tyranny,  and  terror. 

Let  us  keep  bright  the  burning  Oame  of 
Uberty  and  self-determination  which  the 
ruthless  and  powerful  Soviet  masters  hay* 


strife  In  their  unrelenting  efforts  to  crsata 
misunderstanding  and  dlvlsloa  wberevsr 
they  have  Infiltrated. 

The  heeu-t  of  every  true  American  Is  stlrrsd 
with  profound  Indignation  over  these  antl- 
SemlUc  Incidents  In  the  Sortet  and  I  vfi 
that  this  great  subcommlttse  explore  ftiOy 
this  Latest  ezampie  of  Communist  Intolir- 
ancs  and  assault  upoQ  htmuui  dlcnltr  "wi 
rlghU.  / 

The  liberatloti  at  enalavad  millions  who 
ore  the  victims  o(  cruel  oppression.  ezp>lo(ta. 
Uon,  and  aggression  remains  the  great  chal- 
Isnve  ot  ths  hoxir.  I  urge  tais  owtstaiullM 
subcocnmlttee  o€  ths  great  and  powwftf 
House  Cocnmlttas  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  M 
It  be  known  In  its  report  that  the  United 
States  stands  firm  and  rssolats  o«  a  policy  Is 
five  eneouragecnent  azMl  help  to  the  oapttve 
European  nations  and  oppressed  peoplsa 
•verywhsre.  Let  It  be  knowm  througtaoal 
the  world  that  our  Natton  Is  behtnd  thsM  la 
their  efforts  to  rstort  trssrlot  SAd  Uberty  ts 
their  unhappy  lands. 

Let  us  pledge  anew  our  hearts  amd  hopes  la 
the  liberation  and  asplraMons  ot  ths  capMr* 
naUons  to  help  speed  ths  day  ot  their  de- 
Uveranoe  from  tyranny  aikd  slavery.  Let  v 
hold  out  the  hand  of  frlenctehlp  and  assist- 
ance to  tl^eee  hclplees  and  downtrodden  peo- 
ples so  that  they  may  soon  regain  In  tvA 
measure  the  great  liberties  they  cherish. 

It  U  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  appear  be- 
fore this  able  and  distinguished  Subcom- 
mittee on  Europe  and  I  am  very  thankfM 
to  you.  Mr  Chairman,  and  the  other  meoi- 
bers  of  the  subcommittee  for  this  opportun- 
ity to  be  heard.  Again,  let  me  oompUroont 
and  commend  you  for  arranging  theee  Un- 
portant  and  valuable  hearings  on  the  captlvt 
European  nations. 


God  Has  Manj  Hands 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CAX^rOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24,  1984 

Mr.  NflLLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Inesse  B,  Young,  of  Oakland, 
Calif.,  has  had  published  in  the  Ala- 
meda. Calif..  Times  Star  a  poem  en- 
titled "God  Has  Many  Hands.- 

The  poem  is  pertinent  to  the  world 
today  and  I  am  happy  to  insei-t  it  la 
the  RccoRo: 


God  Has  Makt  Hakds 

«.  hss  white  hands,  black  hands— 

ijod  all  shades  in  between 
^^ftwe  land  and  sea  and  In  the  air 
*^^  works  dt  His  hands  are  seen. 
t^baim  through  the  doctor's  precious  hands 

l^ltoow  Ood-s  works  the  best; 
lailtvlng  pain  and  miseries 

jO«  works  are  thus  expreaeed. 

•at  the  hands  that  build  our  airplanes 

jjui  guide  them  on  their  way, 
^  the  hands  that  bring  us  nearer 

Tb  Ood"8  children  far  away. 

INEBSE  B.  YOUNO. 


Newark  Archdiocesan  Paper  Uphold*  Fir$t 
Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  Nrw  jEasET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24.  1964 


Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  emotionally  charged  subjects 
to  come  before  Congress  in  recent 
months  Is  Uie  so-caUed  school  prayer 

amendment. 

I  am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues  have 
received,  as  I  have,  thousands  of  letters 
from  people  representing  all  shades  of 
opinion— for  and  against— the  proposed 
amendment,  supporting  and  castigating 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  that  have 
led  to  introduction  of  the  legislation. 

We  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  have 
recentfy  heid  hearings  on  the  subject, 
receiving  similar  testimony,  ranging 
across  the  spectrum  of  opinion. 

We  have  all  also  read  a  great  deal  on 
the  subject,  in  the  secular  and  religious 
press,  with  the  same  wide  divergence  of 
opinion. 

Two  of  the  better  pieces  I  have  read 
on  the  subject  appeared  in  the  Advo- 
cate of  May  28.  The  Advocate  is  the 
official  newspaper  of  the  Catholic  Arch- 
diocese oif  Newark  and  is  published  there. 
To  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  view  of  this  large  sector  of 
our  Catholic  population,  I  would  like  to 
Insert  into  the  Record  this  editorial  and 
an  article  by  Father  Sheerin. 

Opposition  to  the  Becker  amendment  is 
taken  In  certain  quarters  as  opposition  to  re- 
ligion.   We  do  not  hold  with  this  opinion. 

People  are  confused.  Tliey  took  tlie  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  the  New  York  re- 
gents' school  prayer  case  to  be  an  outlawing 
of  religion  in  the  land— no  such  thing.  We 
sre  as  sensitive  as  the  next  man  to  the  re- 
ligious strain  In  our  national  li«rltage.  To 
be  otherwise  we  would  be  numb  to  Inaugural 
oaths.  Armed  Forces  chaplaincies,  coin  and 
currency  mottoes,  prescribed  chapel  services 
In  the  UJ3.  Naval  and  Military  Academies, 
congressional  «md  Judicial  Invocations,  the 
salute  to  the  flag— Indeed  blind  to  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  the  Constitution 
Itself. 

We  call  for  a  historically  consistent  Inter- 
pretation of  the  first  provision  of  the  first 
amendment,  as  framed  and  ratified.  It  says. 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof."  In  oxir  land  there 
shall  be  no  law  to  give  priority  or  predomi- 
nance to  any  particular  denon^Unatlon,  nor 


to  hamper  the  freedom  of  any  particular 
denomination. 

In  Its  historical  context  the  first  amend- 
ment was  -alined  at  preventing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state  church  to  the  exclusion  or 
semlsuppreeslon  of  other  religious  convic- 
tions. It  was  not  enacted  to  exclude  re- 
ligion, but  to  protect  free  exercise  of  It. 

It  Is  basic  In  proper  constitutional  Inter- 
pretation to  determine  8md  maintain  the 
mind  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  ajid 
the  people  who  ratified  It.  The  Court  Is  to 
be  guided  by  the  original  intention,  not  by 
Its  own  private  Interpretation. 

Our  position  may  seem  Idealistic.  We 
could  do  with  more  of  that  and  less  prag- 
matic concession  to  the  judicial  landslide 
from  the  twin-peaked  travesty  of  first 
amendment  decisions:  the  Everson  and  Mc- 
Collum  cases. 

Rather  than  amend  the  amendment  to  ac- 
commodate the  error  of  the  Court,  we  look 
to  maintain  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the 
amendment,  as  ratified.  There  Is  little  wis- 
dom In  hastily  doing  the  wrong  thing,  even 
for  an  apparently  good  reason. 

Government    May    Not    Sanction    School 

PRAYEai 

(By  Rev.  John  Sheerin,  CB.P.) 
In    discussing   the   Becker   amendment,    a 
speaker     recently     charged     that     "militant 
forces  of  atheism  are  trying  to  lock  God  out 
of  the  schools" 

This  is  a  prime  example  of  the  misconcep- 
tions which  enter  into  the  arguments  about 
the  amendment.  Anyone  reading  the  Su- 
preme Covirt  decisions  banning  prayers  In 
public  schools  may  find  reason  to  disagree. 
But  they  win  find  no  atheistic  overtones;  said 
the  Court  In  the  Murray-Schempp  case: 
"Tlie  place  of  religion  In  our  society  Is  an 
exalted  one  •  •  •." 

There  has  been  a  parade  of  witnesses  be- 
fore the  House  Judiciary  Committee  testify- 
ing for  or  against  the  Supreme  Court  ban, 
testimony  which  has  been  quite  Irrelevant. 
I  must  confess  I  take  a  dim  view  of  those 
who  want  to  amend  the  Constitution  be- 
cause they  disagree  with  a  Supreme  Court 
decision.  Courts  have  reversed  themselves  In 
the  past  and  will  do  so  in  the  future,  and  we 
would  do  well  to  trust  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  eventually  make  a  right  decision 
regarding  religion  In  the  schools.  At  any 
rate,  leave  the  constitutional  guarantees  of 
religious  liberty  alone.  They  have  served 
us  well  for  175  years. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  Becker  amendment 
or  any  amendment  with  similar  provisions. 
I  agree  with  Rev.  William  Kenealy.  S.J..  of 
Boston  College  Law  School,  who  told  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  it  would  be  "a 
grave  mistake"  to  amend  the  Constitution 
to  authorize  religious  exercises  In  public 
schools. 

Father  Kenealy  underscored  the  fact  that 
oiu-  religious  liberty  under  the  first  amend- 
ment is  "independent  of  political  controver- 
sies, subject  to  no  primaries  or  elections, 
above  popular  passions  and  majority  votes 
and  beyond  the  power  of  State  officials  and 
local  school  boards,  guaranteed  by  our  Con- 
stitution and  entrusted  by  it  to  the  protec- 
tion of  our  courts.  1  would  not  abridge  it." 
The  Constitution  renders  Federal  and  Stato 
government  utterly  Incompetent  to  make  any 
Judgments  of  the  merits  of  particular  reli- 
gious bodies.  This  has  been  a  noble  and 
salutary  principle  and  I  would  hate  to  see 
Congress  or  State  officials  empowered  to 
grant  any  kind  of  preferential  aid  to  one  re- 
ligious body  over  another. 

Yet,  as  1  see  It.  that  U  exactly  what  the 
Becker  amendment  proposes  to  do.  As  Paul 
Kauper,  professor  of  law  at  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, said,  the  Becker  amendment  would 
"leave  the  States  constitutionally  free  to  en- 
gage In  distinctive  sectarian  practices,  favor- 
ing one  or  more  religions  over  others." 

Some  say  that  It  would  be  possible  for  the 


schoolchildren  to  assemble  for  prayer  on  a 
purely  TOluntary  basis.  How  this  can  be 
done  without  State  sanction  is  a  mystery  to 
me.  If  they  gather  for  pray  without  official 
approval,  then  they  are  doing  something 
ilUdt.  If  they  assemble  for  prayer  with  offi- 
cial appoval,  then  It  U  the  heavy  hand  of 
the  State  giving  sanction  to  whatever  form 
of  prayer  they  choose. 

This  Is  not  the  State's  business.  And  I 
believe  we  should  h<Md  firmly  to  the  first 
amendment  to  keep  government  out  of  a 
business  In  which  It  is  utterly  Incompetent. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  alre«wly  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
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or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 


OF  WMBI  TimOunA 

r  THB  BENATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thur$dav,  June  25,  1964 

Ifr  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President,  the 
of  West  Virginia  University  Is  an 

rtant  part  of  the  development  of  the 
atain   State   and   the   Appalachian 
ion     Educational  institutions  are  be- 
f  pressured  to  meet  the  demMids  of  to- 
r  and  the  university,  located  at  Mor- 
atown  has  broadened  its  scope  in  the 
rjfcce  of  ttils  challenge.    Under  the  \^^ 
SElp  of  President  Paul  A.  Miller.  W^ 
r5lrrinia  University  is  trying  not  only  to 
tStoWid  teach  scholars,  but  to  «^ate 
toSvklual.   to   a   society   which   today 
tends  toward  uniformity. 

Uw^  my  pleasure  to  attend  the  an- 
imuMi  banquet  of  the  District  of  ColumWa 
fSmni  chapter  of  West  Virgin^  Unl- 
^^ty  on  June  19.  1964.  at  the  Univer- 
my  Club  here  in  Washington. 
.     Mr  President,  this  year  the  District  of 
Columbia     alumni     chapter     aw«irded 
SS«  scholarships  totato«  nearly  $1,000. 
Recipients  were  Miss  Nancy  M^  ^av^. 
daughter   of  Mr.   and   Mrs^  J^^.  u 
Davis  of  SUver  Spring:  Mr.  John  W.  Lis- 
ton.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  L^Lls- 
to^    of    Bethesda:    and    Mr.    John    P. 
Scholas  m.  son  of  Col.  and  Mrs.  John 
F.  Nicholas  of   ArUngton.     Last  y^s 
Kholarshlp  winner.  Miss  Nancy  My^ 
•poke  to  the  group  and  told  of  her  first 
year  as  a  "Mountaineer." 

Presiding  over  the  program  was  Mr 
Robert  C.  Crawford,  president  of  tne 
District  of  Columbia  ^^^J^t^. 
West  Virginia  alumn^  secretary  David 
W.  Jacobs:  told  of  the  recent  de^lop- 
ments  and  changes  at  the  university  ^ 
the  invocaUon  was  given  by  Mr.  8.  &£¥ 
Wckln^n.  A  program  of  InterpreUve 
4»nce  was  presented  by  Misses  Lynn  wid 
SSl  Baron,  national  baUet  scholarship 
winners. 

Mr  President,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
address  this  gathering  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  remarks  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remaeks   bt    HON     ^^^''^r^'^'i^-^l 
Wmt  VnujmiA  Untvmwitt  Altjmki  or  th« 
DnmucT  or  CJolum«a  and  Oe"™  Mztro- 
.       POLITAW   Wamington.   3wm    19,    1964 

It  U  e«)«clAUy  pleasing— and  I  assure  you 
It  ul^^^to  meet  with  the  alumni 
and  friend,  ol  our  Stote  university  from  the 


DUtrlct  or  Columbia  and  the  Greater  Metro- 
politan Washington  area.  .>^^k^ 
Those  ot  ua  aurrounded  by  and  absorbed 
in  national  affairs  and  their  Impact  In  the 
Nation's    Capital    city    have    need    for    more 
ooDortunlttea  ot  tbla  nature. 
^?SSru   r«-Km   for   We.t   Virginian,   to 
meet    a.    frequently    and    oonTcnlenUy    a. 
^Ib  "in  ^e  lnt«iest  ol  keeping  in  clo«^ 
^SJiLlcatlon  with  each  other  suad  to  work 
more  InformatlTely  and  more  effectively  for 
the  betterment  ot  our  State.          .    .     ^.     , 
When   I  speak   of   the   SUte's   Interest.  I 
ref^not't?X.  principle  of   States  rtgbU 
but.   rather,   to   tbe  broader   aspect,  of   the 
wel  -being  of  West  VUglnla  and  our  people 
uT  the    educational,    social,    and    economic 
spheres,    and    not   In    terms   of    pollUcal   or 
governmental  philosophy. 

A  Kreat  State  university,  such  as  our 
splendid  institution  of  higher  learning  at 
S^?antown.  has  purposes  and  functions 
broiler  in  scope  than  those  embractog  edu- 
^^n  alone.  It  recognizes  ite  responslbU- 
Itles  and  performs  Ite  missions  also  In  t^e 
spheres  of  public  affairs,  economics,  and 
sSll  requlremenu  of  the  State  and  lU. 
cltlaens.  „   ^  w     tv. 

Frankly.  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  by  the 
quality  and  tHe  sincerity  of  the  e«o^M>elng 
made  by  the  dedicated  leadership  of  the 
Sttxe  government  and  the  State  unlversl^ 
S  im^v.  the  climate  erf  »^l8j«  ^^"j*^ 
and  the  degree  of  involvement  of  the  edu- 
caUonal  plant  and  personnel  in  making  for 
a  better  West  Virginia  across  the  board. 

In  saying  this.  I  speak  not  In  terais  ot 
pleasant  nor  as  one  wlUi  only  casual  at- 
tachment  and  Interest. 

Por  14  years.  I  represented  In  tbe  House  of 
Representatives  the  congressional  dlstxlc* 
which  embraces  our  State  university  and 
most  of  Its  sateUltes  not  actu^ly  on  carnpm^ 
Mv  feeling,  as  a  native  West  Virginian,  that 
what  18  helpful  to  West  Virginia  University 
is  good  for  the  State,  was  affirmed  and  brc»d- 
enld  by  the  experiences  of  that  active  and 
interesting— and   challenging— period. 

During  almost  6  years  of  my  current  serv- 
ice in  the  UJ3.  Senate,  reprtsscntlng  the  State 
M  a  whole.  I  Have  felt  my  attachment  to 
the  university  strengthened  and  my  mterrat 
m  Its  development  and  improvement  ex- 
panded. But  this  has  not  been  d^«  en- 
{ireiy  to  my  pubUc  service  relationships. 

One  of  my  most  satisfying  and  significant 
responsibilities  Is  membership  on  the  board 
of     trustees     of     the     Claude     Worthlngton 
Benedum     Foundation.       This     foundation^ 
created  by  the  late  Michael  Benedum  as  a 
SSSlal  to  hU  son  and  as  a  Philanthropic 
instrumentality  to  aid  the  cause  of  educa- 
tlon    in    West    Virginia,   has   "   o^®    °'  ^*" 
dU-ector.  the  president  of  W««t  Virginia  Uni- 
versity     It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have 
served  with  former  Presidents  Irvln  Ste^ 
Klvls  Stahr,  and  Clyde  Ooteon.  and  now  w^th 
your  distinguished  feUow  alumnus,  the  In- 
cumbent   dedicated    president.    Dr.   Paul   A. 
Miller. 

I  have  had  a  clo«5  association  with  the 
higher  education  systems,  private  and  pub- 
nT  In  We.t  Virginia  throughout  my  adult 
life  on  faculties  and  directing  boards.  And 
I  married  the  daughter  of  a  pioneer  mem- 
ber of  the  university  board  of  governors. 
Wmself  a  graduate  of  the  InsUtutlon  My 
?ather  graduated  from  the  law  school,  i^d 
my  sister  and  our  youngest  son  were  s^ 
dents.    Our  older  son  was  the  "Voice  ot  ttoe 


Mountameers"  for  2  year.  wlUle  toroadcastmg 

intercollegiate  sport,  events.  ^ 

But  serving  at  the  side  of  P^ -Sf  ?1J5S 
and  his  able  predece-or.  on  «»^J?^ 
Foundation   BoaM   Ha.  b«.B   •  P^f^^lS 
enriching  experience     ^^^-^^^^SiiT^ 
additional  opportunity  to  '^^^^i^TL  .tS 
the  West  Virginia  Association  ^O^^f*  "ff 
University  Presidents  and  to  otoser^  ^  ex- 
cellent teamwork  of  Dr.  *«"«■  "J^^J'^VS 
associates   and  the   executlTe.  of  ^  «?* 
private    and    pubUc    institution,    ot    hlgber 
Earning  in  our  State.    Tb«-«  »»  »  ^^^^^^^ 
ble  blending  of  leadership   and  P«^«i^ 
with  the  university  as  the  natural  but  not 
overlording  hub. 

The  university  continues  to  make  new  M 
vances  as  a  center  for  the  «»l»oo^«7  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  application  of  new  knowledge  to 
thi   problems   of   the   ^onmiunlty   It  ser^w^ 
Among  tne  most  significant  <»e^»opment.  l. 
the   growing  center  of   Appalachian  studies 
and  fevel^ment.  which  is  bringing  a  mu  ti- 
dlsclpUned    approach    to    the    -^udy    of    the 
Jeople,  the  problems  and  the  POtentW  of  tje 
Appalachian  region.     This  «'I«-»*f*»  »  °*3 
and  important  development  ^  the  conce^ 
and  function  of  tiie  land-grant  Instltutton^ 
The  university's  capabUlties  In  «ie  field  of 
Appalachian  studies   as   b^  F^'^^Z  ^' 
mented  by  a  grant  of  •^.000  f^'^.^f*  »*^- 
edum   Foundation.     This   fund,   which   wlU 
be  matched   by  the   "^1^«"»1^  J^°^.f^^ 
sources,  will  be  used  to  «tabUsh  a  new  re- 
search unit  to  be  headed  by  a  Claude  Worth- 
lngton Benedum.  professor  ^l^'f^'^^^^**^ 
This  professor,  who  will  direct  at  V«*«t^ree 
other  research  professors,  win  be.  according 
to  president  MlUer.  a  scholar  of  «tabUshed 
reputation,  capable  of  organizing,  directing, 
^a   conducting   research   of   a   nature   a^ 
depth  which  win  have  great  "Ignmcanwto 
the  people  of  West  Virginia  and  of  the  largw 
area  around   u..     He  may  be  cho«n  from 
aiw  of  the  relevant  discipline.  Involved  In 
the   projected  program,  such   as  econ^lCT. 
anthropology,  regional  geography  or  K>cloi- 

oev   among  others.  

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  indications 
of  tne  renewed  concern  for  the  Appalachian 
region  I  wish  now  to  talk  briefly  about  the 
Federal  Oovemmenfs  concern  for  the  area. 
rS^me  of  the  features  of  the  AppalacWan 
regional  development  program  pending  in  the 

Congress.  ^  . ,    ._ 

The    late    President   Kennedy    «;«ieT^!]* 
April  1963.  the  formatton  of  the  Pre«l<ienrs 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  «nder  the 
chairmanship  of   Under  Secretary   of   ^- 
merce.  FranklUi  D.  Roosevelt   Jr.    Ttie  C«n- 
mlsslon,  comprised  of  Federal  and  State  rep- 
resentatives,   after     extensive    studies     and 
many  conferences  witH  State  officials    sub- 
mit^ Its  report  to  the  President  early  thte 
year.      This    report    recommended    a    broad 
based    and    many    pronged    attack    on    the 
social  and  economic  problems  of  tbereglon. 
Following  his  visit  to  the  area.  P^esWent 

Johnson  submitted  t^^" /•^»^f 'If  P/f^J" 
for  Appalachla  in  the  form  of  the  APPa^' 
chian  Regional  Development  Act  of  l»e». 
Se  Housf  CommlUee  on  Public  Works  com- 
pleted its  exhaustive  hearings  on  the  bill 
last  week,  and  will  refine  the  measure  in  the 
near  futvire. 

The  Senate  committee  will  hear  witnesses 
beginning  next  Monday,  and  it  will  be  my  re- 
Sislbillty  to  chair  these  hearings  and 
manage  the  bill  In  the  Senate. 


milage  fcuc  ""•  •»- ,^_„_, 

The    Appalachian    development    pro^ 
has  beentermed  the  -Normandy  Beachhead 
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of  the  President's  war  on  poverty.  And.  u 
In  any  modem  war,  loglBtlca  and  communi- 
cation are  vital  coinp>onents  of  a  ruccessful 
campaign;  tbus,  a  principal  feat\ir«  of  tbe 
program  will  be  the  conatructlon  of  some 
2,350  miles  of  so-called  development  roads 
In  the  areas  of  the  10  States  designated  as 
part  of  the  Appalachian  region. 

In  contrast  to  our  customary  approach  of 
building  roads  to  meet  present  and  projected 
traffic  loads,  the  Appalachian  development 
roads  are  for  the  purpose  of  creating  traffic 
to  those  parts  of  Appalachla  which  have  been 
In  partial  isolation  and  which  have  experi- 
enced a  consequent  lag  In  economic  develop- 
ment. 

West  Virginia,  lying  In  the  heart  of  the 
Appalachian  region,  Is  also  the  hub  of  the 
prop>08ed  developmental  road  system,  with 
some  436  miles  of  developmental  routes  allo- 
cated. In  addition,  the  developmental  road 
system,  In  conjunction  with  the  Interstate 
System,  will  provide  access  between  major 
population  centers  of  the  East  and  West 
Virginia. 

One  route  will  connect  Interstate  75  north 
of  KnozTllle,  Tenn.,  with  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
and  In  conjunction  with  Interstate  79  will 
provide  a  direct  route  from  Birmingham  and 
Chattanooga  to  Pittsburgh.  Washington,  D.C., 
and  Baltimore. 

Another  artery  will  connect  Strasburg, 
Va.,  with  Interstate  79  northeast  of  Charles- 
ton, thus  providing  direct  access  from  the 
Washington-Baltimore  area  to  the  mountains 
of  northeastern  West  Virginia,  to  Charleston 
In  conjunction  with  Interstate  79.  and  to 
southwestern  West  Virginia  in  conjunction 
with  development  Route  E. 

In  addition,  a  mountain  highway,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Highland  Scenic  Highway 
which  is  now  being  constructed,  will  connect 
Beckley,  W.  Va.,  with  the  central  Pennsyl- 
vania area. 

Although  the  road  program  is  in  a  sense 
the  very  backbone  of  the  Appalachian  de- 
velopment plan,  the  proposed  legislation 
win  operate  on  many  fronts.  There  Is  pro- 
vided a  941  million  gprant  program  for  dem- 
onstration health  facilities,  a  pasture  im- 
provement program  for  the  small  farmer 
and  a  timber  development  program  for  the 
small  timber  owner.  Supplementary  au- 
thorizations will  also  be  provided  for  such 
existing  Federal  grant-in-aid*  programs  as 
vocational  education  facilities,  sewage  treat- 
ment works  and  fish  and  wildlife  restora- 
tion. 

There  have  been,  of  course,  many  amend- 
ments proposed  since  the  House  hearings 
began,  and  I  propose  to  offer  several  in  the 
Senate.  Representative  HajllcT' St agcxrs  and 
I  are  sponsoring  what  we  believe  to  be  an 
Important  proposal  in  our  respective  bodies, 
and  it  will,  I  hope,  enlist  some  of  the  fa- 
cilities and  i>er8onnel  of  the  university. 

We  advocate  a  5-year.  $10  million  contract 
research  program  in  forest  products,  their 
utilization,  and  a  plan  to  cope  with  certain 
production  pMx>blems  In  the  timber  Industry, 
it  would  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  conducted  by  the  forest 
research  laboratories  of  the  10  or  11  academic 
institutions  in  Appalachla  which  are  best 
qualified.  The  extensive  faculties  being  de- 
veloped In  the  university's  division  of  for- 
estry and  their  highly  qualified  faculty  and 
research  personnel  will  be  utilized  In  such 
a  program  If  It  Is  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
And  I  would  add  that  I  am  most  hopeful  of 
the  prospects  for  Its  passage. 

This  Is  but  the  briefest  summary  of  the 
Appalachian  regional  development  bill.  The 
program  has  the  backing  of  President  John- 
son and  wide  support  in  the  Congress.  It  Is 
high  on  our  agenda  of  priorities,  and  Its  en- 
actment win.  I  believe,  furnish  new  tools  for 
Government  and  new  incentives  for  the 
people  of  Appalachla  and  West  Virginia. 

Loyal  West  Virginians  will  cooperate  in 
the  renaissance  few  which  we  are  all 
striving. 


More  on  President  Johnson'f  Boom  and 
Batt  Economics 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  spite 
of  the  Johnson  administration's  extrav- 
agant declarations  of  optimism  about 
the  future  of  the  economy,  many  busi- 
ness analysts  are  sounding  a  precau- 
tionary note.  For  example.  Albert  T. 
Sommers,  director  of  research  for  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
has  warned  that  although  the  short- 
term  business  outlook  is  good,  a  down- 
ward trend  is  likely  to  set  in  next  spring. 

The  stimulus  of  tax  reductions  and 
easy  money  promoted  by  the  Federal 
Government  has  brought  a  number  of 
markets,  including  the  automobile  and 
consumer  durables  markets,  to  advanced 
levels  that  may  not  be  sustainable,  he 
said. 

He  pointed  out  thai;  In  these  markets, 
the  long  abundance  of  fimds  has  induced 
a  rapid  rate  of  growth  in  private  debt. 
The  outlook  for  defense  production  is  not 
better  than  neutral,  he  added,  and  by 
spring  of  1965.  new  capital  facilities  will 
be  in  production  at  an  impressive  rate. 

A  June  17  article  In  the  New  York 
Times  reports  on  Dr.  Sommers'  forecast. 
With  unanimous  consent,  I  place  It  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 
Economists    Eti    Horizon    Warily— Short 

Vnrw    Called    Bright,    Wrrn    Spring    Dip 

LiKELT 

Chicago.  June  16. — The  near-term  busi- 
ness outlook  is  extremely  good,  but  a  down- 
ward trend  Is  likely  to  set  in  next  spring, 
a  group  of  leading  economists  predicted 
today. 

Albert  T.  Sommers.  director  of  reseau-ch 
for  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  reflected  the  tone  of  the  predictions 
at  the  midyear  forecasting  conference  spon- 
sored by  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Statistical  Association,  which  was  held 
in  the  Pick-Congress  Hotel. 

His  bright  assessment  of  the  near  term 
was  underscored  by  a  forecast  of  economic 
indicators  compiled  from  individual  predic- 
tions made  by  members  of  the  association's 
Chicago  chapter. 

rORZCAST    IS    TRACED 

The  typical  forecast  gave  these  projections: 

The  Dow-Jones  industrial  average  will 
climb  to  841. B  by  October,  then  drop  slightly 
to   838.4    next   April. 

Total  personal  income  will  hit  t494.3  bil- 
lion by  October  and  $504.3  bUllon  by  next 
April.     Last  April  It  was  $483.1  billion. 

Total  civilian  employment  will  rise  to  70.5 
million  In  October  and  will  hold  at  that  level 
in  April.     Employment  now  U  69.9  million. 

The  wholesale  pwloe  index  will  be  100.8 
In  both  October  and  April. 

The  Industrial  production  index  will  rise 
to  131.7  by  October  and  132  9  by  April.  This 
compau-es  with  129.2  today.  Both  Indexes 
are  based  on   100  for  the  period   1957-69. 

Mr.  Sommers  said  short-term  indications 
of  approaching  recession*  are  almost  negli- 
gible and  Inflationary  tendencies  suggested 
after  the  tax  cut  have  not  been  realized. 
He  said  the  impact  of  the  tax  cut  should 
m«tui  Increaalng  prosperity  through  next 
spring,  but  warned  of  problems  later. 


"The  stimuli  of  tax  reductions  u^  ,^_ 
money  provided  by  the  Federal  Ooverma^ 
have  brought  a  number  of  markets  to  u. 
vanced  levels  that  may  not  be  sustatORblt " 
he  cautioned.  "These  include  the  autom^ 
bile  market,  the  consumer  durables  markat. 
and,  perhap>s,  apartment  construction. 

"In  these  markets  the  long  abundaaos  oc 
funds  has  Induced  a  rapid  rate  of  growth  In 
private  debt.  The  outlook  for  defense  pro. 
ductlon  Is  not  better  than  neutral.  And,  by 
the  spring  of  1966,  new  capites  facilities  wiu 
be  going  on  stream  at  a  very  Impressive  rate.- 

Leon  T  Kendall,  economist  of  the  Neir 
York  Stock  Exchange,  said  the  real  ectste 
business  Is  In  a  tranaltlon  that  will  be  main- 
tained until  1968-70.  but  which  has  passed 
Its  low  point,  having  hit  bottom  In  UU« 
1963. 

The  transition,  he  said.  Is  from  a  period 
ot  superdemand  and  short  supply  to  one  ta 
Which  demand  grows  slowly  and  supply  runs 
ahead  of  demand.  A  result  of  the  trend  hw 
been  to  stop  Inflation  of  real  estate  values. 

Mr.  Kendall  said  real  estate  markets  are  In 
the  stage  where  management  is  regroupinf 
forces,  cultivating  attractive  submarkets,  In- 
troducing efflclencles  and  economies,  waA 
building   a    tauter   and   tourer    Industry. 

"We  are  fortunate,"  he  said  "that  the  tran- 
sition, or  adjustment,  in  real  estate  marketi 
Is  occurring  at  a  time  when  the  econc^y 
can  withstand  it. 

"The  end  of  previous  real  estate  boomt 
typically  has  been  accompanied  by  quiis  s 
rise  in  delinquencies  and  foreclosure  and  by 
hard  times  for  those  businesses  engaged  In 
real  estate  and  mortgage  lending.  The  ad- 
justment is  proving  relatively  painless." 

EXCHANGE     BTDDT     DISCUSSED 

Milton  R.  Cohen,  who  directed  the  recently 
completed  special  study  of  the  securitlas 
markets  for  the  Securities  and  Exchangs 
Commission,  told  of  the  beneficial  Impact  o( 
the  Investigation. 

He  said  the  American  Stock  Exchange  'ap- 
pears to  have  undergone  a  sorely  needed  re- 
constitution  and  reform"  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  investigators'  first  interim  report. 
He  said  the  exchange  "has  changed  almost 
unrecognizably  In  this  relatively  short 
period." 

Mr.  Cohen  said  a  major  reform  has  been 
accomplished  in  floor  trading  on  the  New 
Tork  Stock  Exchange,  but  that  more  tinM 
would  be  required  before  a  definitive  pro- 
gram of  action  wUl  be  evolved  concerning  the 
more  complex  subject  of  specialists. 

However,  he  said,  "it  Is  clefU'  that  the  spe- 
cialist system  Is  now  receiving  the  kind  at. 
Industry-Commission  attention  that  has  been 
needed  for  some  time  and  that  is  certain  to 
lead  to  strengthening  this  basic  Instltutloa 
of  the  auction  market." 

Mr.  Cohan  noted  that  "the  Commission  has 
not  accepted  every  detaU  of  our  recommen- 
dations as  gospel,  but  has  critically  ex- 
amined each  Item  and  has  sought  Industry 
views  before  acting  on  any  of  them  and  that 
Industry  groups  have  not  "treated  our 
recommendations  as  anathema  merely  be- 
cause they  came  from  a  governmental  study, 
or  merely  l>ecause  they  called  for  change." 


Recent  Snpreme  Court  Decisions  in  Ae 
Reapportionment  Cases 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  soTrrH  Carolina 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  25, 1964 

Mr.   THURMOND.     Mr.   President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
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t«  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  out- 
2JS5ng  Srtorlal-page  arUcle  by  WU- 
Ka  F  Buckley.  Jr..  on  the  subject  of  the 
^^t  supreme  Court  decisions  in  the 
JSwortionment  cases.  The  arUcle  Is 
Sjwi  "The  Warren  Courts  New  Con- 
2totion."  I  commend  the  article  to  all 
SSSers  of  the  Congress,  because  t 
^efi  some  vital  points  about  the  Court  s 
SrilUcal  decisions  in  these  cases. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
»B  follows:  

THE  WARREN  COWRTS  NEW  CONSTTroTION 

(By  WUllam  F.  Buckley.  Jr.) 
Simply  stated  the  question  is  to  what  de- 
JL  S  at  aU  the  equal  protection  clause 
5the  14th  amendment  Umlts  each  sov- 
^Ign  State's  freedom  to  establish  appro- 
SSe  electoral  constituencies  from  which 
Soresentetlve.  to  the  SUte'.  blcamenU  UBg- 
SK  assembly  are  to  be  chosen.  The 
supreme  Court's  answer  is  a  blunt  one.  and 
I  think,  woefxilly  wrong. 

The  Court's  draconian  pronouncement, 
which  makes  xinconsUtutlonal  the  legisla- 
tures of  most  of  the  BO  States,  finds  no  sup- 
Dort  in  the  words  of  the  Oonstltutlon.  in  any 
brior  decUion  of  the  Court,  or  Ui  the  175- 
\tu  political  history  of  our  Federal  Union. 

With  all  respect  I  am  convinced  that  these 
decisions  mark  a  long  step  *>ackwM-d/«^ 
that  unhappy  era  when  a  majority  of  the 
Court  were  thought  by  many  to  have  con- 
Tinced  themselves  and  each  other  that  the 
demands  of  the  Constitution  were  measured 
not  by  what  it  says  but  by  their  own  noUons 
(rf  wise  political  theory. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  holding 
M  a  piece  of  political  Ideology— and  even  on 
that  score  the  political  history  and  pracUces 
ot  this  country  from  Its  earliest  beginning 
leave  wide  room  for  debate— I  think  It  dem- 
onstrates that  the  14th  amendment  does  not 
impose  political  tenets  on  the  States  nor 
authorizee  the  Court  to  do  so. 

The  Court  relies  exclusively  on  that  por- 
tlon  of  section  1  of  the  14th  amendment 
which  provides  that  no  State  shall  "deny  to 
any  person  within  its  JurisdicUon  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,"  and  disregards  en- 
tirely  the  signlflcance   of  section   2,   which 

^  "Representatives     shall     be     apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective    numbers,     counting     the    whole 
number  of  persons  In  each  State.  •  •   •  But 
when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  elecUon  •  • 
la  denied  •   •   •  the  basis  of  representation 
therein  shaU  be  reduced  In   the  proportion 
which  the  number  of  such  •  •  •  citizens  shall 
bear  to  the  whole  number  of  •  •  •  citizens. - 
The   amendment   Is   a  single   text.     I    am 
unable  to  understand  the  Court's  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  second  section  which  expressly 
reco(?nlze8  the  States'  power  to  deny  the  right 
of  their  InhablUnts  to  vote  for  "the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  legislature,"  and  Its  express 
provision   of    a    remedy    for    such    denial    or 
abridgement. 

The  history  of  the  adoption  of  the  14th 
amendment  provides  conclusive  evidence 
that  neither  those  who  proposed  nor  those 
who  ratified  the  amendment  believed  that 
the  equal  protection  clause  limited  the 
power  of  the  States  to  apportion  theU-  legis- 
latures as  they  saw  fit.  Moreover,  the 
history  demonstrates  that  the  Intention  to 
leave  this  power  undisturbed  was  deliberate 
and  was  widely  believed  to  be  essential  to 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Of  the  23  loyal  States  which  ratified  the 
amendment  before  1870.  6  had  constltu- 
-  tlonal  provisions  for  apportionment  of  at 
least  1  house  of  their  respective  legisla- 
tures which  wholly  disregarded  the  spread 
or  population.  Ten  more  had  constitutional 
provisions  which  gave  primary  emphasU  to 
population  but  which  applied  also  other  prln- 
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clples.  such  as  partial  ratios  and  recognition 
of  political  subdlvUions,  which  were  in- 
tended to  favor  sparsely  setUed  areas. 

Can  It  be  seriously  contended  that  the  leg- 
iBlaturt*  of  these  States,  almost  two-thirds 
of  those  concerned,  would  have  raUfled  an 
amendment  which  might  render  their  own 
States'    consUtutions   unconstitutional? 

These  decUions  cut  deeply  into  the  fabric 
of  our  federalism.  No  thinking  person  can 
fail  to  recognize  that  the  aftermath  of  these 
cases,  however  desirable  it  may  be  thought 
in  Itself,  will  have  been  achieved  at  the  cost 
of  a  radical  alteration  in  the  relationship 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, more  particularly  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary. ^   . 

Finally  these  decisions  give  support  to  a 
current  mistaken  view  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  constitutional  function  of  the  Court. 
This  view.  In  a  nutshell,  is  that  every  major 
social  iU  in  this  country  can  find  Its  cure 
in  some  constitutional  "principle,"  and  that 
the  Court  should  "teke  the  lead"  In  promot- 
ing reform  when  other  branches  of  govern- 
ment faU  to  act.  The  Constitution  Is  not  a 
panacea  for  every  blot  upon  the  pubUc  wel- 
fare nor  should  the  Court,  ordained  as  a 
judicial  body,  be  thought  of  as  a  general 
haven  for  reform  movements. 

The  Constitution  is  an  lnsU\unent  of  gov- 
ernment, fundamental  to  which  Is  the 
premise  that  In  a  difftislon  of  governmental 
authority  lies  the  greatest  promise  that  this 
NaUon  will  realize  liberty  for  all  its  citizens. 
When  m  the  name  of  constitutional  Inter- 
pretaUon,  the  Court  adds  something  to  the 
Constitution  that  was  deliberately  excluded 
from  It,  the  Court  in  reality  substitutes  Its 
view  of  what  should  be  so  for  the  amending 
process. 

The  above  words— <irastlc,  frightened  ot>- 
servfttlons  on  the  ways  of  the  Warren 
court— are  not  my  own  or  those  of  right- 
wing  extremists. 

They  are,  every  one  of  them,  called  ver- 
batim, from  the  extensive  dissenting  opinions 
last  Monday  of  Justices  John  Marshall  Har- 
lan. Potter  Stewart,  and  Tom  C.  Clark. 


A  Boost  for  Good  literature 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  glenn1:unningham 

OV   TfEBEASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday,  June  25, 1964 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  know,  my  bill  to 
protect  the  American  public  from  re<^lv- 
ing  obscene  maU  has  been  approved  by 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee and  I  hope  will  soon  be  before  the 
full  House  of  Representatives  for  debate 
and   a   final   vote. 


In  approving  this  bill,  H.R.  319.  our 
committee  felt  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation  is  necessary  to  close  a  gap  in 
postal  and  penal  statutes  through  which 
a  tremendous  volume  of  Indecent  maU  is 
stUl  pouring  into  American  homes— and 
particularly  into  the  hands  of  American 
youngsters. 

We  have  worked  closely  with  attorneys 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  In  the  drafting 
of  this  legislation.  It  gives  American 
parents  an  effective  tool  to  protect  their 
homes  and  their  chUdren  from  unwant«l 
and  unsolicited  mailings,  which  in  their 
judgment  are  adverse  to  the  moral  cli- 


mate which  they  want  to  maintain  in 
their  homes  and  for  their  children. 

During  the  years  I  have  fought  for 
this  legislaUon  I  have  had  encourage- 
ment and  backing  from  persons  in  nearly 
every  State  In  the  Nation.  I  hope  I  wUl 
have  that  same  support  from  my  col- 
leagues when  the  legislation  Is  presented 
to  this  honorable  body  for  a  final  vote. 

Mr  McCtjlloch.  my  honorable  col- 
league from  Ohio,  has  called  my  atten- 
tion to  an  editorial  which  appeared  m 
the  Richmond,  Ind.,  Palladium-Item  and 
Sun-Telegram.  This  is  an  example  of 
the  type  of  support  we  are  receiving. 

I  call  this  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  belief  it  expresses 
the  feelings  of  many,  many  Americans : 

A  Boost  for  Gooa  Litekatttbe 
A  bill  moving  through  the  Congress  to  put 
a  crimp  on  unaoUcited  maU  whloh  the  re- 
ceiver   regards    as    morally    oflenalve    is    of 
timely  Interest  In  Richmond. 

Tills  U  true  because  of  a  cvirrent  effort  here 
to  combat  smutty  Uterature  through  en- 
couraging more  wholeMme  reading. 

Representative  Glenn  Cunnincham,  Re- 
publican, oif  Nebraska,  has  proposed  that  in 
Uie  event  a  recover  gets  unsolicited  mail 
which  he  feels  is  obscene,  he  may  ask  the 
Postmaster  General's  Offloe  to  notify  the 
sender  that  no  more  mall  la  to  be  sent  to 
lilm  tliat  Is  not  solicited. 

If  the  sendw  Insists  on  continuing  that 
type  of  trash,  he  would  be  liable,  under  Rep- 
reeentaUv*  CimNiNGHAM's  proposal,  to  con- 
tempt proceedings. 

since  a  good  deal  of  the  Uterary  smut 
which  Is  being  peddled  is  sent  through  the 
maU.  unsoUcltod  In  an  attempt  to  get  orders 
for  It,  Bepr«eentatlve  Cunninghams  idea 
has  considerable  merit. 

since  It  caUs  foe  actlosi  Instituted  by  the 
person  receiving  it,  tt  might  se««n  to  In- 
volve oonslderaWy  effort  to  keep  one  person 
from  receiving  unsoUdtad  smutty  literature, 
but  if  enough  acted,  the  move  oould  soon 
snowball  and  becotns  reaiy  effective. 

The  Department  ot  Justice  has  expressed 
some  doubt  as  to  the  oonstituttonaUty  of 
such  a  measure,  on  the  possibto  grounds  Ox 
Infringement  upon  free  speech,  but  we 
wonder  this: 

Does  our  guarant«  ot  free  speech  mean 
that  a  promoter  of  salaciou*  and  «nutty 
literature,  not  fit  for  adults,  let  alone  chil- 
dren, should  have  unlimited  freedom  to  mall 
It  out  and  let  Its  pctoonous  seeds  be  planted 
wherever  it  lands? 

Locally,  a  committee  on  decent  Uterature 
Is  seeking  to  arouse  pubUc  Interest  In  the 
question  and  to  educate  the  pubUc  to  the 
need  for  encouraging  the  spread  of  decent 
Uterature. 

Members  of  the  oommlttee  feel,  and  they 
have  a  point,  that  «  program  oif  censorship 
iB  wrong.  What  has  to  be  done  Is  to  try  to 
eliminate  the  market  for  that  kind  of  trash 
tlmjugh  a  promotlCMi  of  good  Uterature. 

M  there  Is  no  demand  for  Uterary  smut, 
the  supply  soon  wlU  die  out.  It  Is  that  way 
with  every  product.  If  no  one  wants  It.  it 
does  no  good  to  produce  it.  But  the  quickest 
way  to  promote  something,  it  seems,  is  to 
put  a  ban  on  it.  That  makes  some  people 
want  It  even  more. 

Encouragement  of  good  Uterature  Is  a  posi- 
tive approach.  Censorahlp  Is  negative.  The 
Richmond  group  deserves  support  In  what  it 
is  trying  to  aocompUsh. 

And  on  the  national  scene,  so  does  Con- 
gressman Ctjnninghaii, 

Yet  one  wonders  what  our  XJS.  Supreme 
Court  would  do  if  the  matter  came  to  Its 
attention.  In  view  of  the  Court's  stand  on 
the  school  prayer  Issue,  would  the  Court  go 
out  of  Its  way  to  favor  the  smut  salesmen? 
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Civil  Riflrts   BiU  Goes   So   Far   It   WiD 
lAcrca«e  Teation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or   VtROIMIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  25.  1964 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  a&k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  inter- 
view with  tlie  distinguished  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  and 
pubUshed  in  the  U.S.  News  b  World 
Report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RICHMOND,  Va. — Bill  Goes  So  Par  It  Will 

Incsxase  Tknsion 
(Interview    with    Vlrglnlua    Dabney.    editor. 
theTlmes-DUpatch)  ^ 

Question.  Mr.  Dabney.  what  effect  do  you 
think  the  new  civil  rights  legislation  to 
going  to  have  In  Virginia? 

Answer.  I  think  Ifs  going  to  increase  ten- 
sions. We  In  Virginia  do  not  discriminate 
against  Negroes  In  voting,  so  the  voting  part 
ol  the  act  will  not  benefit  the  colored  peo- 
ple here,  and  there  won"t  be  any  particular 
tension  over  that. 

But  I  think  that  the  civil  rights  bill  goes 
BO  far  that  It  will  Increase  tensions  In  sev- 
eral different  directions — such  as  In  public 
accommodations,  and  possibly  In  the  cutting 
off  erf  Federal  funds  to  certain  programs  if 
we  don't  do  everything  the  way  the  Federal 
Government  thinks  H  should  be  done. 

I  also  think  It's  a  bit  disturbing  that  Ne- 
groes talk  of  having  more  demonstrations  to 
speed  up  enforcement  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act. 

Question.  Do  you  foresee  any  serious  dif- 
ficulties In  enforcing  It  In  Virginia? 

Answer.  I  should  think  so,  because  of  the 
drastic  nat\ue  of  the  act.  It  gives  the  At- 
torney General  authority  which  be  him- 
self has  said  he  shouldn't  have.  And  H 
gives  the  President  authority  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said  the  President  should  not 
have.  I  think  It's  a  very  extreme  delegation 
of  authority  to  the  Federal  Government 
which  people  In  Virginia  will  not  accept 
very  happily. 

There  are  some  genuine  grievances  that 
the  colored  people  have.  I  don't  want  to 
minimize  those.  It  Is  true  In  both  the 
North  and  the  South.  And  thoee  griev- 
ances should  be  corrected.  But  the  question 
Is  whether  this  legislation  U  the  right  way. 

Question.  What,  In  your  opinion,  would 
be  the  best  approach  to  the  race  problem — 
Federal  laws  or  local  action? 

Answer.  I  think  you  probably  have  to  have 
a  combination  of  both.  But  a  lot  depends 
on  how  far  the  laws  go. 

I  think  that.  In  this  area  of  human  rela- 
tions, you  can't  push  things  too  far,  and 
that — as  Is  obvious  In  many  places  right 
now — the  tensions  have  gotten  out  of  hand 
because  of  too  fast  movement.  Violence  Is 
breaking  out  and  were  on  the  verge  of  pos- 
sible race  riots. 

Question.  As  a  practical  matter,  do  you 
expect  this  law  to  open  up  many  new  Jobs 
for  Negroes  In  Virginia? 

Answer.  Tes.  I  think  It  will  gradually 
open  up  many  new  Jobs  and  I  think  it  should. 
The  question  Is  whether  the  pxoshlng  from 
Washington  Is  going  to  be  so  sharp  as  to  get 
I>eople's  backs  up. 

Question.  Where  do  you  see  this  whole 
race  situation  headed?  Is  It  likely  to  be 
settled  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act? 

Answer.  No,  indeed.  For  one  thing,  the 
ClvU  Rlghu  Act  Is  aimed  at  the  South  al- 


nKMt  entirely,  because  most  Northern  States 
already  have  such  laws  and  are  pracUcally 
exempt  from  this. 

The  next  st«p  Is  going  to  be  a  blr  push 
by  the  colored  lobbies  to  extend  tbslaw  so 
it  will  hit  the  North  and  West  hard. 

For  example:  force  integration  of  schools 
In  neighborhoods  where  the  races  live  sepa,- 
rated.  Negroes  will  want  to  bus  pupils  across 
district  Unes  and  aU  that,  as  they  are  trying 
to  do  now.  Or  they  will  be  forcing  housing 
changes  that  are  not  in  the  present  law. 

Question.  Is  there  any  serious  apprehen- 
sion in  Virginia  that  a  big  army  of  Federal 
agents  will  come  Into  that  State  to  enforce 
the  new  law? 

Answer.  Yes,  I  think  there  Is.  The  bUl  Is 
so  broad  and  packs  so  much  power,  that  It 
seems  to  me  it  could  happen. 

Question.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
South  might  solve — or  at  least  stabilize — 
the  race  problem  before  the  North.  What  is 
your  opinion  on  that? 

Answer.  I  think  that's  entirely  possible. 
I  think  the  relations  between  the  races 
have  been  so  close  for  so  long  here  In  the 
South  that  each  race  understands  the  other 
much  better  than  In  the  North.  And  the 
violence  up  North,  at  {M-esent.  is  a  pretty 
good  indication. 


Mass  Transportation  and  Air  Pollution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

OF    CALETORNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25. 1964 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  primary  problems  of  more  than  350 
cities  today  is  mass  transportation  and 
the  problem  of  air  pollution.  No  ade- 
quate community  planning  can  be  done 
without  recognition  of  the  problem  of 
mass  transportation  plus  a  realization 
that  this  problem  is  In  a  state  of  change 
today  and  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
new  age  in  the  moving  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple from  one  location  to  another.  The 
entire  character  of  mass  transportation 
is  changing  with  the  realization  that  the 
speed  demanded  today  plus  the  size  of 
the  vehicle  required  to  carry  40  to  200 
passengers  means  that  we  must  abandon 
any  hope  of  mass  traiv«gx)rt  at  the  sur- 
face level.  Mass  transportation  must  be 
overhead  or  underneath  or  some  combi- 
nation of  both.  We  cannot  afford  to  stop 
vehicles  and  start  for  intersections,  cross 
streets  and  other  delaying  obstacles. 
Speed  of  50  to  150  miles  an  hour  requires 
some  distance  between  stations.  It 
requires  area  parking  facilities  for  auto- 
mobiles and  buses  used  as  feeders.  It 
requires  a  complete  remaking  and  re- 
thinking of  our  present  plans. 

In  my  State  of  California  we  spend 
$1,250,000  a  day  on  the  problem  of  trans- 
portation. We  have  developed  In  Los 
Angeles,  and  in  California,  the  finest  sys- 
tem of  freeways  today  existent  in  the 
world.  We  plan  on  building  many  miles 
more.  The  engineering  skills  that  we 
"have  acquired  in  the  10  years  since  the 
freeways  first  began  to  function  are 
available  to  the  National  Government,  to 
the  State  governments,  and  to  other  local 
governing  bodies  for  their  use  and  guid- 
ance. We  have  had  considerable  Federal 
assistance   in   the  development   of   this 


magnificent  system  and  it  Ls 

to  suppose  that  the  system  is  rnodi^ 

ther  advanced  today  than  It  would  otth 
erwise  be  and  that  the  Kriution  ol  tht 
Nation's  problems  in  moving  people  in 
"automobiles"  Ls  well  on  its  way  to  ■>. 
lution. 

But  this  problem  brings  another<-«ir 
pollution,  which  we  are  well  on  our  vay^ 
to  solving.  It  points  up  that  we  can  mart 
80  to  200  people  in  one  vehicle  at  a  speed 
of  50  to  120  miles,  a  distance  of  3  to  40 
miles.  This  is  a  problem  that  this  blD, 
presently  before  the  House,  attempts  to 
assist  in  solving. 

It  provies  for  Federal  financial  assiat- 
ance  either  in  grants  or  loans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  facilities  and  equipment 
and  for  planning  techniques. 

There  are  approximately  300  cities  with 
populations  of  50,000  or  more  -who  an 
concerned  with  these  same  problems. 
It  is  properly  a  function  of  the  Federal 
Ciovemment  to  assist  in  this  financing. 
With  Federal  assistance,  the  knowledge, 
gained  Ls  made  available  for  widespreMl 
distribution  to  all  cities.  With  Fedend^ 
asvSlstance  progress  and  planning,  devd-" 
opment  of  facilities  and  equipment  can 
be  faster.  There  is  no  waiting  to  see 
what  we  do  next.  We  are  assured  that 
the  common  good  of  the  population  of 
these  300  cities  will  be  served  by  the  Fed- 
eral governing  body.  It  is  properly  tbe 
function  of  the  Government  to  do  for  tbe 
people  those  things  which  they  cannot 
do  for  them-selves. 

The  planning  and  development  con- 
tained In  this  bill  Is  not  the  particular 
task  of  any  one  of  these  300  cities.  It  b 
the  c<Mnblned  task  of  all  of  them.  The 
bill,  if  passed  by  this  House,  assures  that 
we  will  move  forward  speedily  toward 
the  solution  of  this  problem.  If  it  does 
not  pass,  we  have  300  cities  throughout 
the  Nation  attempting  to  cope  with  the 
problem,  each  In  their  individual  wtjr 
without  central  guidance,  central  financ- 
ing, or  without  central  direction. 

The'  passage  or  the  failure  of  this  bill 
could  advance  our  transport  problenu 
speedily  to  proper  solution  or  could  de- 
lay 10  or  20  years  or  perhaps  Indefinitely 
if  we  fall  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  support  this  measure. 

It  Ls  my  sincere  hope  that  when  this 
bill  Is  passed  and  becomes  law  that  the 
States,  cities,  and  counties  take  advan- 
tage of  the  bill.  That  the  traffic  engi- 
neers and  traffic  experts,  when  they  start 
to  make  their  plans  for  the  mass  trans- 
portation systems  will  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  an  Integrated  system  that 
would  include.  In  my  opinion,  60  percent 
elevated,  25  percent  subway,  and  15  per- 
cent surface  In  the  less  populated  dis- 
tricts. 

The  State  Legislature  of  Californl* 
plus  advisory  cwnmittees  and  elected 
officials  in  the  cities  and  niral  areas  have 
been  studying  these  problems  with  in- 
terim committees  and  advisory  commit- 
tees for  more  than  40  years.  They  have 
been  assisted  in  some  considerable  meas- 
ure by  private  interests  and  financial 
leaders  in  this  country  who  want  to  fi- 
nance the  Improvement  in  mass  trans- 
portation that  now  appears  inevitable 
to  thinking  people. 

Many  banking  houses  and  corpora- 
tions with  vast  financial  resources  hats 
assisted  In  the  development  of  the  prol^ 
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^a  one  of  the  things  which  has  thus 
^caused  considerable  delay,  and  so  far 
^  M>pear8  to  be  a  stumbUng  block,  is 
Sit  few  mass  transportation  systems  In 
this  country  pay  their  own  way  with  the 
action  of  Cleveland.  San  Diego,  Chi- 
^  and  Berkeley.  Calif. 

No  financial  house  Is  Interested  in  In- 
serting jnoney  in  a  losing  venture.  AH 
of  the  transport  systems  have  to  have 
municipal.  State,  or  Federal  financing. 
They  must  have  Federal  financing  or  a 
jubsldy  of  some  kind  from  a  government 

Private  financial  institutions  plus  ade- 
quate governmental  assistance  can  in- 
^  "sure  sound  financing,  attractive  to  pri- 
vate institutions.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  we  seek  to  solve  In  this  bill.  This 
bill  would  provide  an  opportunity  to  as- 
Bist  in  the  proper  financing  of  the  mod- 
em system  of  today. 


of  Amertcaxi*  died,  tlie  simple  fact  remains 
that  American  Uvee  are  t>elilg  lost  In  war. 

Nearly  260  men  bave  be«n  killed  In  the 
Jimglea  ot  Vietnam  and  Laos  since  1961. 
These  few  llvee  are  no  leee  Important  than 
the  many  given  In  larger  wars. 

The  road  to  peace  Is  long  and  hard:  there 
are  many  bends  and  forks  and  bridges  to 
cross.  It  will  be  evw  thtu,  but  If  we  are  to 
demonstrate  to  the  dead  tbat  their  sacrifices 
are  not  without  meaning,  we  mtist  travel  on 
that  rood  to  peace,  always  re«dy  to  surmount 
Its  obstacles.  We  must  "begin  doing  weU  In 
peace." 

Memorial  E>ay  Is  the  occasion  for  such  a 
resolution.  But  If  we  do  so  resolve,  we  should 
remember  that  the  real  memorials  to  the 
dead  and  the  real  Justification  for  peace  and 
understemdlng  in  the  world  are  not  In  crum- 
bling stones  and  tottering  statues  and  fine 
words. 

They  are  In  the  ideals  of  truth,  freedom, 
brotherhood — Ideals  which  have  sxistalned  us 
In  the  pwist  and  which  must  grow  to  nobler 
and  bolder  proportions  if  they  are  to  sustain 
us   In   the  fut\ire. 


has  completed  his  education,  and  he  has  no- 
where else  to  learn  but  In  high  school,  where 
he  Is  considered  an  easily  swayed  Juvenile. 

It  is  the  school's  responsibility  to  acquaint 
students  with  all  facets  of  life,  whether  these 
facts  are  considered  right  or  wrong.  Do  the 
schools  have  the  right  to  barricade  the  stu- 
dents from  people  actiially  Uvlng  In  or  be- 
lieving in  other  types  of  government?  Dont 
they  f^l  they  have  trained  ua  properly? 

They  cannot  Isolate  us  from  the  world 
around,  for  "no  man  Is  an  Island.'' 


«We  Can  Resolve  Now  To  Do  Well  in 
Peace"  —  Editorial  From  Vincennes 
(Ind.)  San-Commercial 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIAKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  25.  1964 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Me- 
morial Day  is  now  behind  us  for  this 
year;  but  the  memory  of  the  departed 
whom  we  honor  on  that  day  remains 
green  perpetually,  not  just  on  one  day. 

The  day  was  noted  in  a  worthy 
editorial  published  in  the  Vincennes, 
Ind.,  Sun-Commercial.  The  theme  of 
the  editorial  Is  that  while  we  have  done 
well  in  war,  this  has  merely  earned  us 
the  necessity  to  do  well  in  peace.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  as  the  editorial  says, 
"the  road  to  peace  is  long  and  hard."  It 
is  encouraging  to  have  such  expressions 
of  sentiment,  which  are  so  much  needed 
if  we  are  to  do  more  than  talk  for  peace. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "We  Can  Resolve  Now 
To  Do  Well  in  Peace,"  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

We  Can  Resolve  Now  To  Do  Well  in  Peace 
■  He  who  did  well  in  war."  Robert  Brown- 
ing once  said.  "Just  earns  the  right  to  begin 
doing  well  in  peace." 

Americans  have  done  well  In  war.  Prom 
the  battlefields  of  Lexington  and  Saratoga  to 
New  Orleans,  Manasaas,  Belleau  Wood.  Anzlo, 
Coral  Sea,  and  Pork  Chop  Hill.  Americans 
have  fought  the  good  fight — and  have  won 
well  for   their  country. 

For  this  bravery,  this  sacrifice  for  which 
no  number  of  words  can  serve  as  expiation, 
Americans  tried  to  remember  their  slain 
countrymen  on  Memorial  Day.  Presh  flags 
flew  on  American  graves  around  the  world  as 
Uny  memorials  to  young  lives  too  soop  spent. 
But  this  honest  gaetiu^,  hecu-tfelt  though  it 
may  be,  will  not  still  the  threat  of  future 
war    and    suffering. 

The  long,  hard  fight  for  freedom  continues. 
While  the  small  but  bitter  struggles  in  Viet- 
nam and  Laos  pale  when  placed  against  the 
great,  bloody  wars  of  history  when  thousands 


U.S.  Supreme  Court  Effort  To  Alter  the 
Political  Stmctarc  Through  Political 
Decisions 


Yoang  Writer's  Mutual  Thinking 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25.  1964 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mary 
Ann  Becker  has  just  completed  her  first 
year  as  a  journalism  student  in  the  Hay- 
ward,  Calif..  High  School.  She  wrote  an 
editorial  for  the  school  paper  which  so 
Impressed  the  editor  of  the  San  Leandro 
Morning  News  that  he  reprinted  it.  I  am 
so  impressed  with  the  quality  of  her  writ- 
ing and  her  thinking  that  I  think  the 
Congressional  Record  should  print  It. 
Indeed,  my  young  constituent  speaks 
more  maturely  and  soberly  than  many 
whose  words  are  regularly  printed  there. 
Young  WRrnx's  Mutual  Thinking 
The  time  is  now,  and  high  schools  are  the 
place  for  the  young  adults  of  today  to  learn 
all  about  their  Government  and  other  gov- 
ernments. 

Recently  the  Hayward  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict strengthened  a  policy  concerning  speak- 
ers at  high  schools.  As  the  policy  now  stands, 
no  outside  speakers  are  allowed  to  address 
students  without  permission  of  the  superin- 
tendent, for  fear  that  the  immature  students 
win  be  indoctrinated,  which  could  be  done 
by  any  speaker.  Dr.  Paul  Lawrence  or  Robert 
Welch. 

There  are  a  few  flaws  in  this  policy  and  In 
the  school  board's  and  parents'  way  of  think- 
ing Perhape  educators  don't  or  can't  believe 
that  the  students  are  mature  enough  to  listen 
and  think  about  what  has  been  said  without 
wanting  to  become  extremists.  Maybe  they 
feel  that  students'  14  to  17  years  of  Uvlng  In 
a  democracy  is  not  enough?  Maybe  they  feel 
they  haven't  InstlUed  in  our  hearts  that 
America  Is  the  finest  country? 

The  youth  of  today  has  an  inquiring  mind, 
and  hlB  thirst  for  knowledge  cannot  be 
quenched  by  reading  about  these  things  In  a 
textboc*.  He  will  search  and  vmdoubtedly 
In  time  And  his  avenue  of  knowledge,  his 
street  of  wisdcwn.  a  path  far  more  dangerous 
tlmn  a  high  school  lecture. 

In  a  few  years  these  "children,"  as  they've 
been  called,  wUl  be  out  In  the  world,  a  world 
of  reality,  not  unspoken  policies,  and  they 
win  be  expected  to  know  about  life  and  to 
conduct  themselves  as  responsible  adults. 
The  student  who  does  not  go  on  to  college 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

Of   SOUTH    CAKOLTNA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  25. 1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  sta- 
tions WSPA  AM-FM  and  TV,  in  Spar- 
tanburg. B.C.,  broadcast  on  Jime  16  and 
17  an  editorial  which  does  an  excellent 
job  of  taking  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  to 
task  for  its  effort  to  alter  the  political 
structure  in  this  country  through  politi- 
cal, rather  than  legsd,  decisions.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  so  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  other  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  may  obtain  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  deep-seated  concern 
which  exists  in  South  Carolina  and  else- 
where across  this  country  about  the  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decisions  which  pave 
the  way  for  a  socialist  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broadcast 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

WSPA  Editoriai, 
Year  by  year  and  decision  by  decision,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Ckjurt  is  destroying  the  right 
of  the  States  and  local  home  rule  and  the 
very  concept  of  government  that  has  made 
this  Nation  great. 

The  10th  amendment  says  all  powers  not 
expressly  delegated  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  reserved  to  the  States  and  the 
people. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  usurped  the  power 
too  much  In  all  fields  and  rewritten  the  Con- 
stitution at  will.  Nine  men,  not  elected  by 
the  people,  but  appointed  by  the  President,  In 
many  cases  to  pay  off  a  political  obUgation. 
are  themselves  assuming  pKJwers  which  will 
make  the  people  live  under  a  Judicial  oli- 
garchy rather  than  a  democracy. 

Of  all  decisions  by  the  Court  to  rob  the 
people  and  the  States  of  their  rights,  the 
one  this  week  Is  the  worst. 

Six  of  these  nine  men  have  told  Spartan- 
burg County  and  South  Carolina  that  its 
present  form  of  government  is  unconstitu- 
tional because  each  county  has  one  senator. 
What  this  means  is  the  senate  will  be  elected 
on  the  basis  of  population  and  not  by  the 
division  by  States. 

Our  system  in  South  Carolina  is  patterned 
after  the  Federal  system  to  protect  the  small- 
er States.  This  was  one  of  the  most  delicate 
problems  confronting  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution.  A  compromise  was  worked  out 
where  each  State,  regardless  of  size,  would 
have  two  Senators  and  the  House  would  be 
apportioned  according  to  population. 

This  was  called  the  cup  and  saucer  plan. 
The  House,  fresh  from  votes  of  the  peopie 
every  2  years,  would  enact  many  bUls  based 
on  popular  demand.    With  aU  Statee  having 
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eqtial  reprMcntatlon  In  the  Senate  and  only 
one-thlrtl  of  tbe  Ixxty  elected  every  2  yean. 
the  legUlatlTe  cup  trom  the  House  would  be 
poured  Into  the  Senate  saucer  and  allowed 
to  oooL  This  system  afforded  protection  to 
the  amaUer  States  and  protected  a  minority 
from  beln^  run  over  roughshod  by  a  major- 
ity. 

In  Sooth  Carolina,  as  In  most  other  States, 
each  county  has  one  senator,  plxia  a  house 
legislative  delegation  which  Is  apportioned 
according  to  population.  This  system  has 
promoted  good  State  government.  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  hss  no  buslnees  meddling 
with  It,  and  their  decision  this  week  Is  an- 
other example  ot  how  a  znajorlty  oi  the 
members  ot  this  Court  have  gone  mad  In 
their  grasp  for  power. 

Bverytlme  the  Court  comes  forward  with 
one  of  these  outrageous  decislons^ome  Con- 
greesman  i>roposeB  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  undo  what  the  majority  of 
the  Siq>rem«  Court  has  done  by  a  Judicial 
edict. 

In  other  words,  six  men  are  amending  the 
Constitution  at  will,  and  the  only  relief 
these  Mmabm'ot  Oongrees  are  offering  the 
people  Is  to  have  two-thirds  of  the  States  and 
two-thirds  oS  the  Congress  repeal  the  amend- 
nMnt  ot  six  men.  What  Is  needed  In  Wash- 
Ing^n  Is  men  who  have  the  intestinal  forti- 
tude to  vote  to  Impeach  these  Judges  who  are 
trying  to  remake  the  OOvernment.  These 
men  are  usurping  for  themselves  the  rights 
to  tell  the  people  how  they  will  run  their 
schools,  elect  their  legislatures,  and  lead 
their  dally  lives,  rights  which  the  people  are 
entitled  to  under  the  Constitution,  as  rati- 
fied   by    the   several   States. 

Once  some  Off  thee*  Judges  were  Impeached 
by  the  House  and  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
Senate  to  answer  for  their  disregard  of  the 
rights  ot  the  State  and  the  people,  these  de- 
cisions based  on  pcHltlcal  philosophy  of  the 
Judges  rather  than  the  law  of  the  land,  shall 
cease. 

But  to  exi>ect  the  House  to  Impeach  and 
the  Senate  to  convict  a  federal  Judge  under 
the  present  climate  In  Washington  Is  like 
wishing  for  the  moon. 

The  only  real  hope  for  the  people  and  for 
the  States  is  at  the  ballot  box  in  November. 


Teachers  and  Taxation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KAJfSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25. 1964 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  Justified  criticism  by  teachers  and 
their  organizations  over  the  restrictive 
approach  taken  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment In  permitting  teachers'  education 
expenses  to  be  deducted  as  business  ex- 
penses. Under  existing  law,  business  ex- 
penses may  be  deducted.  Furthermore, 
by  Treasury  regulation,  certain  educa- 
tion expenses  may  be  treated  as  business 
expenses.  The  pertinent  regulations  pro- 
vide: 

1.162-5(a).  Expenditures  made  by  a  tax- 
payer for  his  education  are  deductible  If  they 
are  for  education  undertaken  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of:  (1)  Maintaining  or  improv- 
ing skills  required  by  the  taxpayer  In  his  em- 
ployment or  other  trade  or  business,  or  (2) 
meeting  the  express  requirements  of  a  tax- 
payer's employer  or  the  requirements  of  ap- 
plicable law  or  regulation,  imposed  as  a 
condition  to  the  retention  by  the  taxpayer 
of  his  salary,  stat\is,  or  employment. 

1  163-5(b).  Expenditures  made  by  a  tax- 
payer for  his  education  are  not  deductible  If 
they  are  for  education  undertaken  primarily 


for  tbe  piirpoM  ot  maintaining  a  new  po- 
■Itton  or  substantial  advancement  in  posi- 
tion, or  primarily  for  the  purjKiM  of  fulfilling 
thfS  general  educational  asplratloDS  or  other 
personal  purposes  of  the  taxpayer. 

The  latter  regulation  reflect*  existing 
congressional  policy — section  262  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code — that  expenses  un- 
dertaken for  personal  purposes  should 
not  be  deducted.    This  section  provides: 

Sxcept  as  otherwise  expressly  provided  In 
this  chapter,  no  deduction  shall  be  allowed 
for  personal,  living,  or  family  expenses. 

As  a  consequence,  general  education 
expenses  are  not  deductible. 

I  feel  certain  every  House  Member 
would  agree  an  educated  citizenry  is  the 
greatest  resource  this  Nation  can  have 
and  since  it  may  be  considerably  aug- 
mented and  developed  by  better  edu- 
cated teachers.  Congress  should  Insure 
they  are  given  a  fair  opportunity  to  im- 
prove their  education.  This  can  be  done 
by  permitting  teachers  to  deduct  educa- 
tion expenses  sensibly  and  reasonably  re- 
lated to  their  work.  The  fact  education 
expenses  treated  as  business  expenses 
presents  a  paradoxical  situation  is  no 
reason  to  deny  or  restrict  their  deducti- 
bility but  a  recuion  Congress  should  pro- 
vide a  solution.  This  problem  cannot  be 
solved  entirely  by  regulation  because  of 
the  Commissioner's  encompassing  view 
of  education  as  a  personal  asset.  As  a 
consequence.  Congress  should  cope  with 
this  matter,  define  a  policy  and  provide 
guidelines  giving  the  schooltectcher  as 
fair  treatment  as  that  given  business- 
men. 

I  have  therefore  Introduced  a  bill  to- 
day similar  in  many  respects  to  the  one 
endorsed  by  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation. This  bill,  in  my  Judgment, 
would  "aid  in  eliminating  many  of  the 
problems  and  give  the  teacher,  fair  and 
deserving  treatment. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  as  the  title 
suggests,  would  authorize  and  facilitate 
the  deduction  from  gross  income  by 
teachers  of  the  expenses  of  education 
undertaken  by  them,  and  to  provide  a 
uniform  method  of  proving  entitlement 
to  such  deductions. 

More  specifically,  it  would  amend  sec- 
tion 162  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  relates  to  deductions  for  business 
expenses  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (f ) 
expressly  dealing  with  educational  ex- 
penses of  teachers.  It  states  that  the 
trade  or  business  deductions  will  include 
the  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  of 
a  teacher  for  his  education. 

The  bill  provides  that  if  an  author- 
ized school  ofHclal  makes  a  written  state- 
ment that  the  teacher  was  employed  as 
a  teacher  for  not  less  than  6  months  In 
his  taxable  year,  and  if  the  teacher  un- 
dertook and  completed  his  education, 
after  becoming  so  employed,  and  If  such 
education  was  undertaken  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  improving 
the  taxpayer's  skills  as  a  teacher  or  of 
meeting  express  requirements  of  his  em- 
ployer in  connection  with  his  employ- 
ment as  a  teacher,  then  this  statement 
will  be  accepted  as  proof  that  the  ex- 
penses were  trade  or  business  expenses 
unless  there  is  clear  proof  to  the  con- 
trary. 

The  bill  also  provides  the  teacher  may 


use  other  methods  to  establish 
ment  to  the  dedixrtlon.   For  the  i 
of  this  new  prorlsloii.  the  bUl 
specific  definitions  oi  the  tenns 
er,"   "achool."   and  "education."  ^juZ 
will  be  beneficiary  to  those  who  a<i^|W 
ister  the  laws  and  regulations,    l^e^ 
will  apply  to  taxable  years  subseoimt 
to  1961.  ^ 

Certainly,  education  when  used  by  a 
teacher  to  pursue  his  livelihood  should  be 
characterised  more  as  a  business  aaet 
than  a  personal  one.  and  doubts  u  to 
its  substance  should,  accordingly,  be  ». 
solved  in  favor  of  the  fcxmer.  "mg  ti 
basically  what  this  bill  would  do.  It  wffl 
if  enacted,  alleviate  the  restrictive  attT- 
tude  taken  by  the  Treaaury  D^xirtmait 


Fort  Wayne  Jonmal-Gaxette  Givet  Goad 
Advice  on  Automation  and  Other 
Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or   DTDIAlfA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATtS 

Thursday.  June  25. 1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  are  aware  of  some  of  the  problems 
which  the  Nation  faces.  One  of  those 
with  which  no  previous  generation  has 
had  to  contend  is  the  problem  of  abimd- 
ance,  rather  than  scarcity.  Automation 
has  been  a  contributing  factor  to  this 
new  kind  of  economy,  but  automation  bai 
also  created  employment  fears. 

The  Port  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal- 
Gazette  recently  editorialized  on  thk 
situation  with  the  healthy  advice: 

Don't  fear  the  future. 

f 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial Jae  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objecticxi,  the  editorial   a 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 

Don't  Pxax  thx  FuTuax 

A  minority  of  the  American  people  sesoB 
to  face  the  changing  future  with  somethinc 
akin  to  fear. 

They  lack  faith  In  the  ability  of  their 
countryman  to  solve  the  problems  which  wUl 
face  them  as  time  goes  by. 

This  is  an  unreasonable  fear. 

This  country  has  been  changing  rapidly 
ever  since  it  was  founded  and  there  have  si- 
ways  been  adjustments  to  the  facts  of  lift 
in  any  given  period. 

Automation  is  one  of  the  problems  which 
will  have  to  be  faced. 

It  is  unlikely  that  anyone  can  see  exactly 
what  the  situation  will  be  from  year  to  yaw 
or  JUBt  what  answers  will  be  given. 

Theories  regarding  such  matters  often  hsvt 
to  Bxirrender  to  reality  when  a  given  set  0< 
facts  appear. 

A  society  which  has  solved  the  problem  of 
scarcity  to  the  degree  that  the  United  StstM 
has  surely  ought  to  be  able  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  plenty. 

We  can.  If  we  permit  ourselves  to  do  sa 

Kconomlcs,  political  science  and  soclola0 
will  deepen  as  the  years  go  by  and  so  wUl  ttM 
men  and  women  who  specialize  In  tiMM 
fields  become  better  masters  of  the  entM 
subjects. 

But  conunonsense  must  always  play  S 
large  part  In  the  adjustmenta. 


'f 

im 

te  due  cours*.  the  sensible  remedy  for  all 
J^i^onal  problems  wUl  be  found. 
•■L^lll  not  be  of  any  help.     It  can  lead 
^^inpede.  but  not  to  soluUon. 

ihlckwoodsman  out  of  the  American  past. 
^\ras  accustomed  to  riding  a  horse  as  his 
^Lt  and  best  means  of  travel,  would  cer- 
5^  panic.  If  he  found  himself  behind 
SJVheel  of  an  automobile  in  New  York  City's 
!foBt  congested  trafBc  area.  ^  ^.    ^ 

•Sut  bis  great-great-grandson  siU  behind 
««  wheel  of  that  car  in  that  congested  area 
2d  eventually  finds  his  way  to  the  place 
^,-re  he  wanU  to  go. 

iZm  can  adapt  to  unusual  circumstances. 
Ho  doubt  about  that. 
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lUdio  StaHon  WCFL,  Chicago,  Celebrates 
38th  Birthday 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  FINNEGAN 

or  n^LiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25. 1964 


Mr  FINNEGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Friday  June  26.  radio  station  WCFL  in 
Chicago,  the  Voice  of  Labor,  will  cele- 
brate its  38th  blrttiday.  It  is  most  fit- 
ting and  with  great  pleasure  that  I  take 
this  occasion  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  to  WCFL,  Its  board 
of  governors,  and  its  competent  and 
hardworking  staff. 

The  board  of  governors,  which  has 
.the  responslbUity  of  overall  operation  of 
the  station.  Is  headed  by  my  good  friend 
and  the  friend  of  all  laboring  men, 
William  A.  Lee,  as  chairman.  Bill  Lee, 
whose  principal  position  is  president  of 
the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  comes 
well  equipped  to  give  leadership  and  di- 
rection to  the  station.  He  is  assisted  by 
four  of  the  ablest  union  leaders  in  the 
Midwest  If  not  the  whole  country; 
William  L.  McPetridge.  president,  Chi- 
cago Flat  Janitors  Local  1,  and  vice 
president.  APL-CIO;  Thomas  E.  Faul, 
secretary-treasurer.  CFLr-IUC;  Stanley 
Johnson,  executive  vice  president,  Illi- 
nols  State  AFL-CIO;  and  Daniel  J. 
McNamara,  president.  Division  241  of  the 
Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  CFL-IUC  executive  board. 

The  manager  of  WCFL  is  Thomas  J. 
Haviland  and  the  program  director  is  a 
namesake  of  mine.  Bob  Finnegan. 

WCFL  is  the  first  and  now  the  only 
radio  station  in  the  Nation  owned  and 
operated  by  organized  labor.  This  50,000- 
watt  station,  on  the  air  24  hours  a  day, 
is  the  proud  possession  of  the  half- 
million  families  of  the  Chicago  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  Industrial  Union  Coun- 
cil. WCFL  broadcasts  more  sports  in 
Chicago  than  any  other  station,  operat- 
ing a  vast  White  Sox  baseball  network 
of  80  stations  reaching  down  into 
southern  Florida  and  southwest  to  San 
Antonio,  Tex.  Recently  affiliated  with 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  WCFL 
Is  dedicated  to  airing  fast,  comprehensive 
news  from  all  over  the  world,  and  It 
features  good  music.  In  accordance  with 
Its  objectives  of  service  to  labor,  to  the 
community,  and  to  the  Nation,  WCFIi 


broadcasts  trafQc  information,  safe  driv- 
ing tips,  as  well  as  programs  for  labor 
and  special  servicea  for  unions  and  civic 
organizations.  On  countless  occasions 
WCFL  has  contributed  to  the  success  of 
community  projects  by  bringing  them  to 
the  attention  of  the  listening  public. 

BIBTH     or     A     STATION 

Resolved.  That  the  executive  board  of  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  investigate  the 
possibUlties  of  radio  to  the  end  that  a 
broadcasting  station  for  the  benefit  of  orga- 
nized labor  may  be  erected. 

With  this  modest  resolution,  adopted 
by  the  delegates  to  the  Chicago  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  in  March  1963.  originated 
an  idea  that  In  3  years  time  would  pro- 
duce WCFL's  maiden  broadcast. 

Edward  Nockels.  the  Federation's  sec- 
retary, requested  the  job  of  heading  up  a 
committee  to  Investigate  the  possibility 
of  and  the  procedure  for  setting  up,  the 
"Voice  of  Labor."  As  Nockels  delved  into 
the  tremendous  task  of  masterplanning 
the  project,  representatives  of  Chicago's 
labor  community  began  to  close  ranks 
betiind  the  resolution.  One  delegate 
declared : 

Radio  has  become  universal  and  is  rapidly 
being  converted  into  an  insUument  of  propa- 
ganda The  Chicago  PederaUon  of  lAbor 
with  its  large  membership  should  be  able 
to  establish  a  radio  station  that  would  be 
the  pride  and  inspiration  of  the  labor  move- 
ment. 


and  educational  projects.  These  actlvlUes 
are  a  natural  expression  of  labor's  Interest 
In  education  and  civic  betterment.  In  ad- 
dition, we  have  provided  a  broad  variety  of 
entertainment. 

As  we  express  our  gratitude  to  those  whose 
sacrtflces  helped  create  WCFL,  we  all  pledge 
to  continue  the  station's  operation  In  their 
txadition.  Service  to  labor,  service  to  the 
community,  service  to  the  Nation— these  have 
been  and  wUl  remain  the  objectives  of  sta- 
tion WCFL. 

WCFL  has  moved  from  the  original 
studios  at  the  Navy  pier  and  is  now  lo- 
cated at  666  North  Lake  Shore  Drive. 
New  facilities  will  soon  be  in  operation  at 
Marina  City— the  new.  beautiful,  and 
unique  apartment  and  business  complex, 
built  and  financed  with  union  funds. 
Those  locations  all  within  my  congres- 
sional district  make  me  especially  proud 
of  WCFL's  progress  and  achievements. 

I  am  sure  that  the  many  thousands  of 
people  in  Chicago  and  throughout  the 
Midwest  who  deeply  appreciate  the  out- 
standing pubUc  ser\'ice  which  WCFL  has 
performed  Join  with  me  In  saluting 
them  on  their  38th  birthday,  and  we  aU 
hope  that  they  will  be  around  for  many 
more. 


Wyoming's  Low  Rate  of  Juvenile  Crime 


One  of  the  major  tasks  facing  Nockels 
was  to  reach  into  the  many  local  unions 
which  comprised  the  Chicago  Federation 
of  Labor  to  arouse  grassroots  enthusiasm 
and  support.     At  the  same  time  he  had 
other  hurdles  to  overcome  in  his  efforts 
to  secure  from  the  Federal  Radio  Com- 
mission and  from  Congress  a  favorable 
decision  on  the  licensing  of  the  station. 
Into  the  union  halls  across  Chicago  went 
the  message  that  organized  labor  needed 
a  radio  staUon  to   "speak  out  for  the 
worker  and  consumer  on  the  paramount 
issues  facing  the  Nation."    The  problem 
of  financing  the  radio  station  was  placed 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  rank 
and  fUe,  and  over  100,000  members  re- 
sponded with  pledges  of  $2  each.    'Ttie 
necessary  equipment  was  purchased,  fa- 
cilities for  the  studios  and  transmitter 
at  the  Navy  pier  were  leased  frwii  the 
city    and  the  operation  was  completed 
and' successfully  tested  on  June  19,  1926. 
One  week  later  on  the  evening  of  June 
26    WCFL  inaugiu-ated  its  broadcasting 
and  pledged  Itself  to  the  service  of  the 
trade   union   movement   and   the  com- 
munity.   To  Secretary  Nockels  and  to  aU 
those  who  supported  and  encouraged  his 
remarkable  achievements,  "a  rising  voice 
of  thanks  was  tendered." 

Over  the  years  since  1926,  the  Voice 
of  Labor,  under  the  able  and  progressive 
direction  of  the  Chicago  Feder^on  of 
Labor  expanded  and  developed  into  one 
of  the  Nation's  truly  great  radio  stations. 
On  the  occasion  of  WCFL's  35th  birth- 
day in  1961,  President  Lee  praised  the 
StaUon  and  renewed  its  pledge  to  serve 
the  community. 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  list  here  the 
achleirments  of  WCFL.  Countless  local  un- 
ions have  been  helped  In  their  organlBlng 
work.  The  staUon  has  opened  its  micro- 
phones to  an  endless  variety  of  community 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILWARD  L  SIMPSON 

or   WTOMIKO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  25. 1964 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  WMAL 
radio  in  Washington  made  an  allusion 
to  Wyoming's  phenomenally  low  Juvenile 
crime  rate  in  an-editorial  broadcast  the 
week  of  May  31.  WMAI^-the  Evening 
Star  Broadcasting  Co.,  stated: 

Only  Wyoming  has  recorded  fewer  Ju- 
venile crimes  In  the  last  year,  and  It  Is  the 
only  State  that  publicizes  the  names  of 
juvenile  offenders. 

The  editorisJ  continues: 

This  Is  In  contrast  to  an  Increase  In  Ju- 
venile crime  In  the  metropolitan  area  where 
Identities  are  protected. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con^ 
sent  to  have  the  brief  editorial  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast editorial  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows:  , 

jnvKNn.^  CvMt 

Washington  area  courts  should  follow  the 
lead  of  Wyoming  and  permit  the  names  of 
Juvenile  offenders  to  be  made  public.  Only 
Wyoming  has  recorded  fewer  juvenile  crimes 
in  the  last  year,  and  it  Is  the  only  State  that 
publicizes  the  names  of  juvenUe  offenders. 

Officials  beUeve  this  Is  a  major  reason  for 
the  Wyoming  crime  drop.  No  names  are 
hidden.  Youths  and  their  parents  are  sub- 
jected to  public  exposure. 

This  is  In  contrast  to  an  Increase  in  Ju- 
venile crime  In  the  metropolitan  area  where 
Identities  are  protected. 

Juvenile  crime  Is  down  In  Wyoming.  It 
would  be  worth  while  to  consider  making 
public  the  names  of  those  youths  who  scorn 
the  law  In  the  metropolitan  area.  Perhaps 
It  would  help  produce  greater  parental  re- 
sponsibility and  reduce  JuvenUe  crimes. 
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Reporter  Asks  Fair  Shake  for  Barry  in 
U.S.  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25.  1964 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  is- 
sue of  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader  and 
Press  carried  an  article  by  Ruth  Mont- 
gomery which  seems  somewhat  suiach- 
ronistic  that  an  American  reporter 
would  have  to  remind  her  fellow  report- 
ers of  a  basic  code  of  ethics  in  journal- 
ism when  no  one  can  read  the  Nation's 
press  or  listen  to  network  commentators 
on  TV  today  without  being  aware  that  a 
concerted  effort  is  being  made  to  dis- 
credit Senator  Qoldwater  and  the  con- 
servative philosophy  which  he  repre- 
sents. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

RZPORTKS  Asks  Path  Shake  for  Barrt  in 
U.S.  Press 

Washington. — Americans,  traditionally 
champions  of  fair  play,  have  had  little  to 
crow  about  lately.  The  manner  In  which 
the  so-called  Uberal  press  has  been  striking 
for  the  Jugular  of  front-running  OOP  presi- 
dential candidate  Barrt  Oolowatxr  Is  about 
M  Bpcrtsmanllke  as  a  trip  to  Dachau  imder 
Hitler. 

Three  stories  running  side  by  side  on  the 
front  page  of  »  Washington  newspaper  this 
week  carried  the  following  leads: 

"The  agony  of  the  Republican  Party  was 
visible  to  the  Nation  on  television  when 
Gov.  William  W.  Scranton  went  before  the 
cameras"  (because  Ooldwater  had  begun  to 
look  like  a  winner ) . 

"In  spite  of  a  warning  that  the  nc»nlna- 
tlon  of  Senator  Barrt  Qoldwater  for  Presi- 
dent might  mean  the  ultimate  'destruction' 
of  the  Republican  Party. 

"Despite  Senator  Barrt  Goldwater's  vic- 
tory in  the  Republican  primary  OOP  voters 
In  California  still  had  no  clear-cut  first 
choice  for  their  presidential  nomination." 

To  take  first  things  first,  what  "agony  of 
the  Republican  Party"?  A  few  OOP  presi- 
dential rivals  and  a  smattering  of  liberal 
congressional  candidates  naturally  are  suf- 
fering some  p&nga.  Other  than  that,  the 
chief  "agony"  over  Goldwatis's  California 
victory  seems  to  have  been  endured  by  some 
handwringing  newsmen  who  have  no  inten- 
tion of  voting  for  a  Republican  nominee, 
anyway. 

In  fact  Walter  Uppmann,  after  an  agoniz- 
ing portrayal  of  the  tragedy  that  could  re- 
sult from  a  Qoldwater  ncminatlon,  confessed 
In  print  that  he  will  vote  for  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  regardless  ot  whom  the  Repub- 
licans pick. 

Now  about  that  warning  that  Qoldwatkr's 
nomination  might  mean  the  "ultimate  de- 
struction" of  the  Republican  Party:  Isnt 
this  the  same  death  knell  that  was  soimded 
in  1936  after  Alf  Landon  carried  only  two 
States  against  the  Roosevelt  tide?  And 
didn't  the  bell  toll  again  when  "even  Harry 
Tnmian "  defeated  Thomas  E.  Dewey  in 
1948? 

Surprisingly  enough  the  dodo  survived,  en- 
joying two  landslide  vlctcM^es  under  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  and  coming  so  near  to  cap- 
turing the  White  House  again  in  1960  that 
many  believe  Richard  M.  Nixon  would  have 
won  if  some  Texas  and  Cook  County,  ni., 
votes  had  been  honestly  counted. 

The  third  "nead"  about  the  California 
primary   was   meowed    by   none   other   than 


Louis  Harris,  whose  pollsters  fell  on  their 
faces  In  picking  Nelson  Rockefeller  over 
Goldwatrr  In  that  State's  crucial  pi'lmary. 

Americans  should  perhaps  be  suffering 
agony,  but  not  because  the  conservative 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  a  long  lead  over 
his  OOP  rivals.  Rather,  it  should  be  because 
they  cannot  read  unbiased  reporting  about 
him  on  the  news  pages  of  numerous  papers. 

OoLowATXR's  occasional  gaffs  have  been 
played  up  out  of  all  proportion.  Attacks 
against  him  are  headlined,  while  praise  Is 
buried  in  the  last  lines.  His  warm  personal- 
ity, crovird  magic,  and  dogged  restatement  of 
ideology  have  been  virtually  ignored.  The 
liberals  claim  not  to  know  "where  he 
stands." 

After  many  months  of  harping  on  the  old 
theme  that  "Barrt  can't  win,"  the  "liberal" 
newspapers  are  now  frantically  warning  of 
doom  if  he  does. 

What  Is  a  Uberal?  Webster's  dictionary 
defines  It  as  "broadminded,  generous,  not 
narrow  or  contraoted  In  mind."  Does  this 
fit  the  "news"  regerts  written  by  biased  re- 
porters  who    Invariably   vote   Democratic? 

It  isn't  really  Important  whether  we  agree 
with  Barrt  Qoldwatxs's  philosophy,  or 
whether  we  plan  to  vote  for  him  if  given  the 
opportunity.  What  is  Important  Is  that  the 
American  press,  which  so  Jealously  guards 
its  "freedom,"  should  give  every  candidate 
the  benefit  of  honest  reporting  on  its  news 
pages. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  know  the  good 
as  well  as  the  bad.  Slanting  the  news  in  an 
attempt  to  defeat  a  candidate  for  elective 
office  Is  no  prettier  than  the  sham,  one- 
party  elections  held  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Let's  give  every  man  a  fair  shake.  Other- 
wise, we  Americans  may  really  have  some- 
thing to  "agonize"  about. 


Passports  for  Reds  Assailed:  Perils  Seen 
in  Court  Ralinc  That  United  States 
Must  Allow  Its  Commanists  To  Trarel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SODTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  25. 1964 

"hSi.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
Americans  who  are  concerned  about  the 
current  drive  In  this  country  to  abolish 
Ood,  centralize  all  power  in  'Washington, 
and  put  the  finishing  touches  on  estab- 
lishing a  socialist  America  should  be  very 
much  pleased  that  the  distinguished 
news  columnist,  David  Lawrence,  con- 
tinues forcefully  to  present  and  analyze 
actions  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
pnxnote  these  despicable  ends.  Mr.  Law- 
rence has  been  performing  this  service 
for  the  American  public  for  many  years 
as  a  newsman,  a  columnist,  and  as  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  most  out- 
standing and  objective  news  magazine 
of  national  circulation  in  this  country, 
the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

I  have  been  Impressed  many  times  by 
his  sjmdlcated  columns  and  his  editorials 
in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  In  the 
June  23,  1964.  issue  of  the  Evening  Star, 
there  was  published  an  article  in  which 
Mr.  Lawrence  analyzed  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  June  22,  1964,Nrhlch 
further  subverts  our  internal  security 
laws  by  permitting  Communist  Party 
leaders  In  this  country  to  be  issued  pass- 
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ports  to  travel  to  other  parts  of  the  world, 
to  carry  out  their  tactics  of  subver^m 
and    sabotage.  ^^ 

Again  in  this  decision,  Mr.  President 
the  Court  demonstrated  Its  wllltatiB^ 
to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  national  se- 
curity. In  order  to  lean  over  backward! 
to  protect  two  of  the  top  ComnjunlsU 
in  this  country,  Elizabeth  Gurley  Plynn 
chairman  of  the  party;  and  Herbert 
Aptheker,  editor  of  the  party's  ideologi- 
cal Journal  "Political  Affairs."  What  the 
Court  has  been  doing  in  breaking  down 
our  Internal  security  laws,  Mr.  President 
Is  to  give  Communist  subversive  agenti 
carte  blanche  authority  to  undermine 
and  destroy  our  constitutional  form  of 
government.  In  doing  so,  the  Court 
shows  that  it  is  not  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  in  a  war  with  communism 
and  that  the  Communist  conspiracy  it 
dedicated  to  the  end  of  subverting  and 
destroying  our  form  of  government  and 
the  American   way   of   life. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  and  all 
those  who  receive  the  Congressiohu 
RecoRD  may  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
Mr.  Lawrence's  excellent  analysis  of  Udi 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  In  favor 
of  communism,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  his  splendid  article,  entitled  "Pass- 
ports for  Reds  Assailed:  Perils  Seen  In 
Court  Ruling  That  United  States  Moit 
Allow  Its  Communists  To  Travel."  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Reookd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrcots, 
as    follows : 
Passport  roR  RrDS  Assah^ed  :   Perils  Sken  in 

Cqurt  Ruuno  That  Uirmo  States  Mur 

Aixow  ITB  Communists  To  Travel 

A  majority  ot  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  apparently  arc 
not  ready  to  help  their  Oovernment  flfbt 
the  "cold  war"  effectively.  They  prefer  tech- 
nicalities to  realities.  For,  in  another  at 
Its  sweeping  decisions,  the  highest  Court  In 
the  land  is  willing  to  consider  a  member  d 
the  Communist  Party  as  no  different  from  t 
member  of  the  Democratic  or  Repwblican 
PEirty  or  any  other  political  organlzatibn  of 
citizens. 

Yet  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  FBI, 
whoee  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  mpi- 
onage  and  acta  of  subversion  is  xmequalsd 
in  this  country,  told  0<nigre8B  last  Janusiy 
that  the  Communist  Party  In  this  country 
Is  an  agent  of  the  Soviet  Government.  Ha 
declared: 

"The  determination  of  the  Soviet  Unloo 
to  maintain  the  Commimist  Party,  UJBJL, 
and  to  strengthen  and  direct  It  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  It  a  continuing  danger  to  this 
Nation  la  cleckrly  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
for  the  past  44  years  Soviet  Russia  hss  in 
one  way  or  another  direct«d  and  controlM 
the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  and  helped  to 
finance  It," 

The  Congrem  of  the  United  States,  recof 
nlzlng  this  danger,  passed  a  law  forblddtaf 
the  issuance  of  American  passports  to  any 
member  of  the  Communist  organization  ta 
America.  Now  the  Supreme  Court  of  ths 
United  States  has  declared  this  law  uncoD- 
stitutional  because  It  does  not  provide  for 
proof  In  advance  that  the  passport  woold 
be  misused.  Only  a  Communist  agent  wto 
is  wUilng  to  tell  ahead  of  time  exacUy  wbst 
acts  of  espionage  he  may  Intend  to  commit 
or  what  Information  he  may  be  gettlai 
ready  to  transmit  to  a  foreign  gavemsMOt 
could  thus  be  prevented  by  law  from  p^ 
ting  a  passport  of  the  UjS.  Government. 

Justice  Goldberg,  who  wrote  the  oplnloa 
for  the  Supreme  Court  majority,  declsitd 
that  "freedom  of  travel   Is  a  constltutloosl. 
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^gtr    closely    reUted    to    rights    of    free 

^Zch  and  association." 

*jaitlce   Douglas,    who   oonc\irred    in    this 

^-jon,  wrote  as  followa: 

"^Ijjlng  a  Commimist  certainly   is  not   a 

-ha,    and  while  traveling  may  increase  the 

^^ood    of    Illegal    events    happening,    so 

Joes  being  alive." 

Curtice  Douglas  added  that  war  might  be 

condition  for  "serious  curtailment  of 
Mhtfty"  but  unless  there  was  a  war,  he 
aooid  see  no  way  of  keeping  a  citizen  from 
weimg  Inside  or  outside  the  country. 

inili  is  but  anotlier  way  of  stating  that 
Mia  cold  war  is  not  considered  to  be  a 
^  and  that  the  InteresU  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  protected  through  preven- 
Uve  measures. 

Justices  Clark,  Harlan  and  White  in  their 
Mgufntsng  opinion  quoted  from  a  statute 
Buwd  by  Congress  in  1884  which  stated  that 
EtjaTcommunist  Party  of  the  United  States 
•  •  •  la  in  fact  an  instrumentality  of  a 
ooDsplracy  to  overthrow  the  Government  of 
tba  United  SUtes."  The  three  Justices  de- 
clared that  the  findings  by  Congress  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  Communist  Party 
ihould  be  binding  upon  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  minority  opinion  continued: 

"The  right  to  travel  is  not  ai>80lute.  Con- 
•TMi  had  ample  evidence  that  use  of  pass- 
ports by  Americans  belonging  to  the  world 
CJommunlst  movement  Is  a  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

"In  1950  Congress  determined,  in  the  Sub- 
Terslve  Activities  Control  Act,  that  foreign 
travel  'is  a  prerequisite  for  the  carrying  on 
0*  activities  to  further  the  purposes  of  the 
OommunUt  mov«nent."  The  Congress  had 
before  It  evidence  that  such  passporU  by 
Communist  Party  members : 

"1.  Enabled  the  leaders  of  the  world  Com- 
jnunUt  movement  In  the  Soviet  Union  to  give 
orders  to  their  comrades  In  the  United  States 
and  to  exchange  vital  secrets  as  well: 

•^.  Facilitated  the  training  of  American 
Communist  leaders  by  experts  In  sabotage 
and  the  like  In  Moscow; 

"3.  Gave  closer  central  control  to  the  world 
Communist  movement." 


L.B.J.  Is  No  Shoo-U 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25. 1964 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oan.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  by 
Henry  Taylor,  taken  from  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  Daily  News  of  Wednesday, 
June  24, 1964: 

I>.B.J.  Is  No  Shoo-In 

With  the  Goldwater  vote  against  the  civil 
rights  bill  (as  finalized),  President  Johnson 
no  longer  is  a  ahoo-in.  And  the  experienced 
Texan  knows  it,  you  can  be  dead  sure  about 
that. 

First,  there  was  the  sound  of  Patrick  Henry 
when  Senator  Ooixwatdi  stood  In  the  Senate 
and  said :  "If  my  vote  Is  misconstrued,  let  It 
be,  and  let  me  stifler  its  consequences.  Just 
let  me  be  Judged  in  this  by  the  real  concern  1 
have  voiced  here,  and  not  by  words  that  oth- 
ers may  speak." 

Politically,  this  was  mighty,  mighty  close 
to  "liberty  or  death."  He  meant  what  he 
•aid,  was  undeniably  honest  in  saying  what 
he  meant,  and  in  the  process  had  a  lot  of  his 
opportunistic  colleagues  sitting  there  sweat- 
ing like  a  butcher. 

This  appeal  by  integrity  may  not  be  the 


mainstream  of  the  Hepubllcan  Party,  and 
persUtent  Republican  defeats  seem  to  prove 
that  Ifs  not.  But  it  is  certainly  the  main- 
stream of  the  America^  people.  Lyndon 
Johnson  will  not  underestimate  such  an  op- 
ponent. It  U  awfully  hard  to  read  the  public 
mood  0  months  in  advance.  Men  like  this 
sometimes  open  the  doors  in  the  sky. 

The  political  foundation  suppcaiJng  the 
Senator's  stand  Is  extraordinarily  solid. 

He  stands  unequivocally  in  favor  of  civil 
rlghU.  But  the  Nation  Isnt  faced  by  an 
Idea  or  slogan.  We  all  face  a  56-page  piece  of 
specific  legislation  blanketing  all  80  States 
and  192  million  people  which  he  sincerely  re- 
gards as  contradictory,  unenforclble.  and 
unconstitutional;  a  bill  much  more  loosely 
drawn  and  full  of  holes  than  the  Federal 
Prohibition  Act.    He  voted  against  It. 

The  civil  rights  bill  is  an  enormous  political 
llabUlty  to  President  Johnson  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  The  President  and  his  party 
are  stuck  with  the  civil  rights  turmoil  politi- 
cally and  had  no  choice  except  to  bull  some 
bill  through,  unconstitutional  or  not,  unen- 
forclble or  not,  unbalanced  or  not.  and 
without  due  regard  for  Its  effect  on  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people. 

The  Democrats  win  the  Presidency  through 
the  big,  decisive  majorities  obtained  in  about 
28  maJcMT  cities  and  the  South.  Absolutely 
solid  Democratic  allegiance  in  most  of  the 
northern  vote-power  cities  Is  Indispensable 
in  order  to  overcome  Republican  majorities 
elsewhere  In  the  same  States. 

The  Negro  vote  is  only  10  percent,  at  most, 
of  the  electorate.  It's  overwhelmingly  Demo- 
cratic, and  Senator  Gold  water,  or  any  other 
Republican,  Is  not  going  to  get  the  Negro 
vote  In  any  case.  Thus  the  Democrats'  clvU 
rights  prominence  profits  Mr.  Johnson  noth- 
ing. It  simply  solidifies  the  1  In  10  minority 
that  Is  already  safe  in  the  Democratic  camp. 
But  what  about  the  lO-to-1  majority? 
There  was  growing  concern,  toward  the  end 
of  hlB  tenure,  that  President  Kennedy  was 
encouraging  minorities  to  press  their  causes 
too  fast  and  too  far,  which  was  admittedly 
costing  him  noticeable  losses  of  support  In 
the  blg-clty  power  centers.  This  backlash 
Is  obvious  now  and  has  mounted  with  the 
growth  of  militant  minority  demonstrations. 
It's  nonsense  to  call  all  the  primary  vote 
for  peripatetic  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  votes 
cast  by  bigots,  racists,  etc.  Every  experienced 
politician  realizes  that  the  majority  of  these 
were  silent,  protest-vote  resentments  being 
made  known  and  that  a  silent  threat  may  be 
the  deadliest. 

Should  this  force  continue  to  mount 
among  the  10-to-l  majority  and  express  It- 
self behind  Senator  Goldwatss  in  a  cross- 
over from  the  Democratic  Party  to  any  sub- 
stantial degree  In  the  big  cities.  It  could 
threaten  the  Democratic  Party's  whole 
edifice. 

Negro  demonstrations  this  summer,  of  any 
kind,  are  a  major  pvolltlcal  problem  Mr.  John- 
son faces.  After  Senator  Goldwateb's  vote, 
he  won't  be  able  to  take  this  presidential 
campaign  now  with  a  slow  roil.  He  has 
a  fight  on  his  hands.  And  that's  aU  to  the 
good.  For  nothing  needs  competition  so 
much  as  Government  bodies. 


Job  RetraiiiiB«  of  Older  Workers  Found 
Practical 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  rLoama 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  25. 1964 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  of 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  as 


chairman,  has  been  conducting  hearings 
and  studies  on  increasing  employment 
opportunities  for  the  elderly.  Most  of 
our  activity  in  this  field  has  been  carried 
out  by  our  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment and  Retirement  Incomes,  imder  the 
zealous  and  effective  leadership  of  this 
subcommittee's  chairman,  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]. 

In  this  cormection,  I  was  interested  in 
a  news  article  which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Monday,  June  22. 
It  was  entitled  "Job  Retraining  of  Older 
Workers  Pound  Practical,"  and  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Prank  C.  Porter,  staff  reporter 
of  the  Post. 

The  article  reported  the  issuance  by 
the  Labor  Department  of  a  manpower  re- 
port which  contained  facts  and  statistics 
indicating  that  frequently  it  pays  an  em- 
ployer to  retrain  an  older  worker  for  a 
Job  in  his  employ.  The  report  Indicates 
that  the  older  worker  can  be  expected  to 
remain  in  the  job  for  which  he  is  re- 
trained longer  than  a  younger  worker 
trained  for  the  same  position. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacoRO, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 
June  22,  1964] 

Job  Retraining  or  Olj)er  Workers  FotJND 
Practical 

(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 
Why  retrain  a  55-year-old  for  a  Job  that  he 
will   quit  on  retirement   10   years  hence?     A 
youngster  of  20  with  a  WOTk  lif e  o«  46  years 
ahead  of  him  is  a  much  better  bet. 

This  Is  a  common  attitude  among  employ- 
ers. But  it  was  cliaUenged  last  week  in  the 
10th  of  a  series  of  manpower  reports  by  the 
Labor  Department. 

The  survey,  by  Stuart  H.  Garflnckle.  sug- 
gests It  may  be  as  much.  If  not  more,  in  the 
employer's  Interest  to  train  the  older  man. 
i3CP*CTAi«trr  GRKATm 
Specifically,  Oarfinckle  determined  from  a 
large  sampling  of  the  labor  force  that  20- 
year-olds  can  be  expected  to  remain  cm  a  par- 
ticular Job  an  average  of  5.8  years.  For  men 
of  55,  Job  expectancy  is  7J  years. 

At  45.  an  age  at  which  Jobseekers  find  po- 
tential employers  Increasingly  hire  resistant, 
this  expectancy  is  8.1  years. 

Oarflnckle's  conclusion  Is  conservative. 
"In  view  of  this  consideration, "  he  writes, 
"training  a  man  of  55  for  a  parUcular  Job  may 
provide  him  with  as  many  years  of  profitable 
employment  on  that  JCb  as  would  be  provided 
by  similar  training  for  a  young  man." 

The  author  does  offer  a  reservation :  'These 
figures  noted  above  are  averages,  however, 
and  while  the  average  expected  length  of 
time  on  a  Job  for  a  young  man  Is  only  6  or  7 
years,  a  relatively  large  proportion — at  least 
one-sixth — ^will  undoubtedly  stay  on  this  Job 
for  more  than  20  years." 

Less  susceptible  to  statistical  analysis  is 
the  question  of  how  many  men  are  retrain - 
able  at  45  or  60  or  56,  a  question  which  the 
manpower  report  doesnt  raise. 

It  bothers  manpower  experts.  There  Is  a 
widespread  Impression  that  many.  If  not 
most,  middle-aged  workers  cannot  be  re- 
trained for  new  Jobs  because  of  ingrained 
habit  patterns,  lack  of  basic  education,  a 
slowdown  in  physical  reactions,  po<»  geo- 
graphic mobility,  and  Insufficient  motivation. 
W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  is  sharply  skeptical  of  retrain- 
ing. "Tou  can't  take  a  man  45  or  60  who  has 
mined  coal  all  his  life  and  teach  him  to  make 
high-button  shoes,"  he  says. 
Well,  why  not? 
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OTHKB    POSSIBIUTTXS 

High-button  ahoes  dont  have  much  fu- 
txire.  But  who  Im  to  say  that  h«  couldnt 
make  a  go  oX  It  a«  a  plant  guard,  restaurant 
oountennan,  truckdrlver,  conatructlon  work- 
er, beach  concessionaire  or  grocery  clerk — 
provided,  of  course,  he  can  be  persuaded  and 
helped  to  move  where  Jobs  are  plentiful  and 
retraining  is  available? 

There's  a  growing  feeling  among  some  ex- 
perts that  both  employer  and  worker  have 
been  too  defeatist  about  adaptation  to  new 
Jobs  In  middle  age.  that  there  has  been  a 
failure  to  communicate  the  opportunities 
that  do  exist. 

Generalization  can't  be  built  on  a  single 
example.  But  the  following  Is  at  least  Illus- 
trative. 

During  World  War  II.  a  grizzled  chief  boat- 
swain's mate  with  20-year8-plus  experience 
was  raised  to  lieutenant  (Junior  grade) 
aboard  a  destroyer  on  orders  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Both  the  captain  and  the  chief  himself 
were  skeptical.  Conning  a  ship,  reading  a 
radarscope,  using  voice  radio  and  keeping 
station  In  a  formation  of  ships  were  a  lot 
different  than  bossing  the  deck  gang.  Given 
his  choice,  the  chief  would  rather  have  be- 
come a  ribbon  clerk  In  a  department  store. 

It  took  time  and  some  uneasy  moments, 
but  the  eertwhlle  chief  learned  his  new  Job 
and  performed  It  well.  He  even  got  so  he 
dldnt  mind  hoisting  a  few  beers  with  the 
young  enslg^ns  who  used  to  give  him  such  a 
rough  time  down  on  deck. 


The  Two  Maflic  Word* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  23, 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  by  that  distin- 
guished American,  the  Honorable  James 
A.  Farley. 

As  always  Jim  Farley  has  given  us 
some  sound  advice. 

The  firticle  follows: 

The  Two  KIacic  Words 
(By  James  A.  Parley) 

Not  long  ago  I  received  a  request  from 
a  college  student  In  Pennsylvania  who  said 
he  was  writing  a  thesis  on  government.  He 
asked  me  to  &11  out  a  questionnaire  with  at 
least  40  Items,  some  of  whloh  called  for  com- 
plex answers.  Believing  that  any  Interest 
In  government  ahoud  be  encouraged.  I  dic- 
tated a  long  reply  and  sent  It  off  with  the 
little  glow  of  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
completing  an  arduous  voluntary  task. 

I  looked  forward  to  receiving  from  this 
young  man  some  acknowledgment.  I  never 
beard  from  blm. 

I  told  myself  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
great  consequence  and  to  forget  It.  But  I 
didn't  forget  It  because  I  wajs  disappointed. 

The  truth  Is.  Ingratitude  hurts  anyone 
who  Is  the  victim  of  It.  It  also  hurts  the 
person  who  falls  to  show  appreciation,  be- 
cause he  may  make  an  enemy  where  he  could 
have  kept  a  friend.  Nor  Is  It  enough  simply 
to  feel  gratitude;  it  has  to  be  demonstrated. 
Perhaps  the  boy  In  Pennsylvania  was  appre- 
ciative, but  Lf  so  his  appreciation  was  wasted 
because  he  never  told  me.  Two  words — 
thank  you — could  have  made  all  the  differ- 
ence. 

When  someone's  performance  hurts  or  dis- 
pleases,   It   Is   a   good    lldea   to   ask   yourself 


whether  traces  of  his  \mpleasant  charao- 
terlBtlcs  may  not  exlBt  in  you.  So  I  a*ked 
myaelf.  how  much  do  most  of  us  apprecUte 
the  covmtless  unie  d&Uy  acU  of  kindness  by 
others  that  make  our  lives  more  comfort- 
able? How  grateful  are  we,  really,  for  the 
privilege  of  living  In  a  country  where  most 
of  us  can  take  freedom,  Justice,  and  security 
for  granted? 

How  much  thankfulness  do  most  of  lis 
feel  for  the  marvelous  gift  of  lUe  Itself,  and 
how  adequately  do  we  express  this  to  the 
Giver? 

The  honest  answer  to  each  question  was 
painfully  clear.  Not  enough.  Not  nearly 
enough.  And  so  I  decided  to  make  a  reso- 
lution : 

To  thank  the  people  who  make  my  world 
run  smoothly — waitresses,  elevator  opera- 
tors, taxi  drivers,  anyone — not  Just  with  a 
casual  word  or  an  Impersonal  tip,  but  with 
some  expression  of  genuine  Interest  In  them 
as  fallow  human  beings. 

To  make  myself  more  aware  of  the  privi- 
leges Involved  In  being  an  American,  and 
to  show  my  thankfulness  by  working  with- 
out thought  of  reward  to  make  my  coun- 
try better. 

To  remind  myself  every  day  of  the  In- 
finitely precious  value  of  every  minute  of 
existence,  and  to  show  my  gratitude  to  God 
not  only  with  prayers  of  thanksgiving  but 
by  living  as  close  as  possible  to  the  way 
He  wants  me  to  live. 

A  basic  rule  In  showing  appreciation.  I 
have  found,  Is  this:  do  It  now.  Do  It  while 
your  sense  of  gratitude  Is  fresh  and  strong. 
If  you  feel  a  flash  of  thankfulness,  act  on 
It  before  the  Impulse  dies  away. 

Gratitude  is  by  no  means  a  simple  thing. 
I  believe  that  there  are  several  staiges.  The 
most  familiar  Is  the  spontaneous  feeling  of 
thankfulness  for  benefits  received.  A  sec- 
ond stage  Is  thankfulness  not  just  for  the 
pleasures  and  benefits  of  life  but  for  Its 
hazards  and  hardahips  as  well.  It  takes 
some  Insight  and  maturity  to  realize  that 
troubles  and  difficulties  have  values,  but 
they  do.  All  of  us  have  heard  of  handi- 
capped people  who  struggled  so  fiercely  to 
overcome  their  handicap  that  ultimately 
they  became  champions. 

The  third  stage  of  gratitude  Is  what  the 
poet  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  had  In  mind 
when  he  wrote  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
thankfulness,  "the  sudden  kind  we  feel  for 
what  we  take,  the  larger  kind  we  feel  for 
what  we  give."  When  you  begin  to  feel 
gratitude  for  the  opportunity  to  help  others, 
then  you  are  getting  close  to  the  self-for- 
getfulness  that  the  Bible  tells  us  Is  the  sec- 
ret of  true  happiness. 

If  you  can  Increase  your  sense  of  grati- 
tude and  your  willingness  to  express  it.  you 
will  make  the  people  around  you  happier, 
and  you  will  become  a  happier  person  your- 
self. There  Is  a  great  magic  In  those  two 
words  "thank  you." 


Crime  in  New  York  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  icississipn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  an  article  in  the  current  is- 
sue of  the  Saturday  EX'enlng  Post,  there 
are  60,000  dope  addicts  in  Harlem  alone. 

This  deplorable  condition  should  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  New  York  Con- 
gressmen before  they  try  to  force  their 
views  of  racial  amalgamation  on  other 
areas. 


Trade    With    the    Commaiutt    Sald^ 
Cooatries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF  ooNmcncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Thursday.  June  25.  1964 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  \he 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  Europe  durjng 
the  period  from  January  27  to  March  10. 
1964,  touched  on  the  use  of  trade  as  t 
means  of  implementing  desired  chazigei 
within  the  Communist  bloc.  One  of  the 
questions  which  complicates  any  attempt 
to  set  a  consistent  policy  Is  the  deter- 
minatlon  as  to  when  our  assistance  ben- 
efits the  captive  people  and  when  on  tii^ 
contrary  it  simply  strengthens  the  Com- 
munist regime. 

A  thoughtful  editorial  in  the  Win 
Street  Journal,.  June  9,  1964,  evaluate* 
our  current  efforts  toward  agreement! 
with  Rumania  In  terms  of  these  two  pos- 
sible and  antagonistic  results,  and  clear- 
ly states  other  vital  policy  considerationi. 
Rumania  has  lately  displayed  notable  In- 
dependence from  Moscow,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  trade  with  her  has  significaooe 
In  our  relationships  with  the  countriei 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  only  satisfactory  approach  to 
trade  with  these  nations  is  an  empirlctl 
one.  Therefore,  as  the  editorial  pointi 
out,  our  ofElcials  and  businessmen  muit 
make  their  decisions  on  trade  with  our 
political,  as  well  as  economic,  interefti 
in  mind  and  with  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances at  hand,  recognizing  that  the 
controlling  factors  vary  frwn  country  to 
country  and  from  one  month  to  the  next 
It  Is  gratifying  to  see  such  a  balanced 
editorial  appraisal  in  so  crucial  an  am 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

I  Ihclude  the  editorial  herewith: 
Trading  in  Politics 

In  the  course  of  the  changes  In  the  Oooa- 
munlst  world,  the  old  question  of  trsdlBf 
with  R«d  nations  has  become.  If  anythlDf, 
harder  to  answer  satisfactorily. 

As  long  as  the  European  satellites  were  all 
but  cwnpletely  under  Moscow's  control,  man; 
Americans  concluded  there  was  little  eoo- 
ncnnlc  or  p>olitlcal  point  In  encouraging  tradt 
with  the  bloc.  Some  stlU  hold  to  this  view, 
even  though  the  West  now  faces  several 
versions  of  oommunlsm  and  degrees  of  <!•- 
jaendence  on  the  Kremlin;  despite  tl»s 
changes,  the  no- trade  argument  remains  that 
any  significant  commerce  can  only  strengthen 
conununlsm  politically  or  militarily  or  bctit. 

At  the  other  extreme  Is  an  opinion,  for- 
tunately not  shared  by  many,  that  we  sbouM 
do  everything  possible.  Including  much  mat 
trade,  to  hasten  the  Soviets'  economic  ds- 
velopment:  the  theory  Is  that  they  wooW 
then  cease  to  be  belligerent.  It  shouMnt 
need  to  be  remarked  that  this  Is  a  histoit- 
cally  dubious  and  dangerous  assumption. 

Since  both  these  are  extreme  positions  B 
any  event.  It  seems  sounder  to  approach  ths 
matter  empirically,  case  by  case,  with  a  odd 
eye  always  to  our  political  as  well  as  ee^ 
nomlc  Interests.  The  UJ3.  Government  k 
making  at  least  some  attempt  to  do  that 

Rumania  Is  the  current  case  in  point,  "tts 
United  States  and  Rumania  have  reaclMi 
understandings  that  could  lead  to  a  comW- 
erable  growth  in  trade.  In  part,  the  Unim 
States  would  like  to  compete  with  Oaosii 
and  West'-'-n  Europe  for  Eastern  markets,  toil 


^-j,  the  more  important  consideration  is 
^[Litlcal  potsntlal. 

0[^  the  a«t«Ultes  or  erstwhile  satellites, 
Biimsn"  has  recently  seemsd  i>erhaps  the 
^^nmbunctloiu  In  displaying  Independ- 
Z^ot  Moscow.  If  American  trade  can  help 
SrtlnUB  the  trsnd,  and  if  It  grows  further 
J^UJ^ers  in  Sastem  Europe,  then  there  Is 
T^dvantags  for  this  country.  Th*  more 
Sanmxii»l«t  fragmentation  the  better,  the 
Mf«  dlvlslcxi  in  the  camp,  the  less  able  the 
A«leti  to  wage  war. 

When  It  comes  to  the  Soviet  Union  Itself 
tt  Is  doubtful  that  any  Increase  In  trade  that 
Iflold  be  rwOUtlcally  exp«;t«d  would  be 
Mioogb  to  affect  military  potential.  It  Is 
aJost  doubtful  that  the  United  States  can 
igooomlcally  starve  Russia  Into  military 
SBsknmrr-  too  many  other  nations  are  willing 
and  eager  to  trade. 

As  for  ttos  Ids*  that  the  West  should  de- 
mand specific  political  concessions — a  sen- 
ilUs  Berlin  settlement,  for  example — In  re- 
turn for  more  trade.  It  may  be  worth  a  try. 
Pitsinnably,  though,  the  Soviets  would  have 
to  bs  hurting  very  much  Indeed  to  find  mvich 
uHwal  In  such  a  deal.  On  the  other  hand, 
nor*  trade  could  conceivably.  In  time,  have 
a  moderating  effect  on  their  foreign  policy. 

Oommunlst  China  U  yet  another  case.  At 
•  lower  stage  o€  development  than  Russia,  It 
Bjlgbt  have  more  to  gain  from  trade  with  the 
Wast.  Given  Its  Implacable  hostlUty  to  the 
United  States,  the  qusstlon  at  trade  with  our 
eountry  Is  more  or  less  academic  at  present. 
Should  It  ccwne  to  the  fore,  however,  we  would 
have  to  consider  whether  we  were  In  danger 
d  building  up  what  might  be  our  wont 
enemy  In  the  future. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  way.  the  United 
States  U  able  to  hurt  Cuba  with  Its  trade 
embargo,  even  though  It  has  failed  to  enlist 
the  support  o*  Its  allies  In  the  effort.  And 
because  at  the  threat  Castro's  communism 
poses  to  the  hemisphere,  such  attempts  to 
deflect  It  are  In  the  VS.  Interest. 

Ideally,  at  course.  International  trade 
■bould  not  have  to  be  the  handmaiden  o< 
International  polltlA.  When  trade  U  freest, 
with  neither  hindrance  nor  participation  of 
govemmenU.  It  Is  usually  best  for  all  con- 
cerned. But  rt  U  fairly  Idle  to  talk  about 
free  trade  with  potential  enemies  whose  only 
merchants  are  minions  of  the  state.  In  those 
circumstances,  trade  cannot  be  divorced  from 
politics. 

The  economic  advantages  of  any  expanded 
commerce  with  communism  may  not  amount 
to  a  great  deal.  Whatever  Is  done,  our  offi- 
cials and  businessmen  should  pick  and  choose 
with  care,  rejecting  this  or  accepting  that  as 
conditions  change  and  our  Intereets  warrant. 
If  that  Is  done,  then  the  p>o«slbllltles  are 
worth  exploring  for  the  sake  of  a  saner  and 
perhaps  safer  world. 


of  the  unveiling  of  his  memorial,  I  think 
that  all  Americans  should  pause  and  con- 
sider the  contributions  Taras  Shevchen- 
ko  made  to  human  liberty  And  the  great 
effect  that  our  American  move  toward 
independence  had  on  the  Ukrainian 
struggle  against  serfdom  and  Russian 
colonialism. 

Shevchenko  was  the  voice  of  the 
Ukrainian  freedcan  movement  and  his 
views  on  freeing  the  serfs  and  establlsh- 
mg  a  Ukraine  free  from  Csarlst  domina- 
tion were  shaped  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
American  colonists'  success  In  the  fight 
against  English  rule  and  the  qualities  of 
the  early  American  patriots. 

This  influence  Is  clearly  shown  in  the 
lines  of  a  Shevchenko  poem  which  state: 

When   will   we  receive  our  Washington 
With  a  new  and  righteous  law? 
And  receive  him  we  wlU  seme  day. 

Our  revolution  showed  the  way  to 
Shevchenko  and  he  spread  freedMn's 
word  throughout  the  Ukraine.*  Because 
of  his  beliefs,  the  young  poet,  bom  a  serf, 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  prisons  and 
forced  military  service.  Yet,  he  never 
stopped  telling  the  story  of  liberty  In  his 
poems,  books,  and  pictures. 

The  erection  of  a  monument  to  Taras 
Shevchenko  in  this  city,  the  capital  of 
the  free  world,  is  indeed  fitting  and 
proper  for  he  belongs  not  only  to  the 
Ukraine,  but  to  all  fre«nen. 

As  an  apostle  of  liberty  and  an  avowed 
enemy  of  oppression,  his  genius  extended 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native 
country. 

The  dedicated  citizens  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  bring  the  Shevchenko 
memorial  plan  to  fruition  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  creating  a  permanent  re- 
minder of  his  contributions  to  all 
humanity. 

Taras  Sherchenko 


U  a  veiling  of  tbe  Taras  Shevchenko 
Statue 


EXTEa^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or  Nirw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Thursday.  June  25. 1964 
DELANEY.     Mr.     Speaker,     on 


acted.  He  helped  form,  with  some  of 
his  like-minded  friends,  the  Society  of 
Saints  Cyril  and  Methodius.  Its  dis- 
covery by  csarist  agents  led  to  his  ar- 
rest and  bcmlshment  in  the  Russian  Army 
to  Siberia.  Even  under  these  harsh  con- 
ditions, Shevchenko  did  not  turn  from 
his  objective  of  a  free  Ukraine.  He  re- 
tained to  his  death  his  belief  In  freedom 
and  democracy. 

On  this  occasion  which  is  also  In  the 
150th  year  after  the  birth  of  Shevchwiko. 
we  honor  the  memory  of  this  great  man 
and  once  more  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  democracy  for 
which  Shevchenko  so  ably  stood. 


Saturday,  June  27,  thousands  of  Ukrain- 
ian-Americana and  their  friends  will 
gather  here  in  Washington  for  the  un- 
veiling of  a  statue  honoring  Taras 
Shevchenko,  the  Ukraine's  outstanding 
poet-patriot. 

In  this,  the  150th  anniversary  year  of 
Shevchenko's  birth,  and  on  the  occasion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    IVZBHASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVEa 

Thursday.  June  25. 1964 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  unveiling  this  Saturday  of  the  me- 
morial to  Taras  Shevchenko,  the  great 
Ukrainian  poet  and  patriot,  is  a  fitting 
time  for  us  to  pause  and  remember  the 
great  contribution  that  this  man  made 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  eastern  Eu- 
rope. Shevchenko  is  one  of  the  great 
Slav  poets  whose  use  of  the  Ukrainian 
language  gave  great  impetus  to  the  de- 
velopment of  that  tongue  as  a  literary 
language.  However,  he  was  more  than 
a  great  ajtist  in  his  own  right,  for  Taras 
Shevchenko  was  a  democrat  and  human- 
itarian whose  poignant  poems  on  the 
subjugation  of  his  fatherland  under  the 
Russian  czar  inspired  his  countrymen 
and  other  eastern  Europeans  to  crave 
freedom  and  national  autonomy.  Hav- 
ing studied  democracy  thoroughly  and 
having  read  deeply  on  the  American  ex- 
periment. Shevchenko  dreamed  of  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  for  the 
Slavic  peoples.    To  this  end,  Shevchenko 


Interest  EqnalizatiMi  Proposal  Hurts 
U.S.  Fmandal  Leadership 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

•  oj>  mssousi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  Zi.  19€4 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
postwar  period  the  United  States  has  be- 
come the  financial  leader  of  the  world. 
Our  capital  markets  have  served  borrow- 
ers from  all  over  the  world  in  a  mannftr 
which  added  to  economic  strength  abrocUl 
as  well  as  in  our  NaticxL  Income  from 
all  forms  of  UJS.  oversea  tavestment  ha« 
mounted  steadily  throughout  the  years 
and  has  become  a  major  soorce  of 
strength  in  our  balance  at  pi^yments. 

Last  summer  the  admlnlHtration  an- 
nounced that  it  was  asking  Oongress  to 
pass  a  so-called  Interest  e<iuallsati(xi  tax. 
which  would  have  the  effect  ot  raising  an 
artificial  wall  to  fiotations  o*  foreign  se- 
curities  In   our   capital  marketa.     Al- 
though the  Interest  eqaallzati<m  proposal 
has  not  yet  become  law.  it  has  had  a 
dramatic  effect  in  ylrtually  dnring  up 
U.S.    investment   in   foreign   seciirities. 
This  may  produce  some  temporary  bal- 
ance-of -payments  gain,  but  the  loss  of 
Investment  Income  will  be  fdt  in  our 
balance  of  payments  for  years  to  come. 
PerhaFW  even  more  important  is  the 
fact    that    foreign    fiotatiwis    formerly 
made  in  the  United  States  and  repres«it- 
ing  an  important  source  of  business  for 
the  U.S.  financial  commiinity  are  grad- 
ually being  taken  over  by  other  countries. 
The  London  Financial  Times  recently 
annoimced  the  flotation  in  West  Ger- 
many of  a  large  Japanese  Govemmait 
loan.    This  is  business  in  which  Ameri- 
can financiers  would  normally  have  a 
large  part  of  participatiMi,  If  not  the 
origination.      It    looks    very    much    as 
though  the  United  States  is  cutting  off 
its  nose  to  spite  its  face  by  permitting 
the    interest    equalization    proposal    to 
hang  like  a  sword  of  Damocles  over  the 
heads  of  the  American  financial  com- 
munity. 

Under  unanimous  consMit,  the  adver- 
tisement announcing  the  Japanese  flota- 
tion in  West  Germany,  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  Issue  of  the  London  Financial 
Times,  follows: 
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[This  advertisement  appears  as  a  matter  of 
record  only;  It  does  not  constitute  an  In- 
vitation to  the  public  to  aubocrlhe  or  pur- 
chase any  bonds  or  other  securities] 

Japan:  DMaoO  ISBJJon,  e-PcacENT,  IS-Yxas 
EzmMAi.  Loan  of  1904 

The  net  proceeds  of  this  issue  will  be  at  the 
free  dUposal  of  the  Japanese  Oovernment  to 
finance  a  part  of  Japan's  fiscal  Investment 
and  loan  program. 

SUMUAST    or    TUMS    AND    CONDmONR    OF    THI 
LOAN 

1.  Bonds:  The  loan  will  be  represented  by 
bonds,  payable  to  bearer  and  ranking  pari 
passu  In  all  respects,  of  the  denominations 
of  DM500.  DM1,000,  DM5,000,  and  DM10.000. 
For  the  purpose  of  drawings  the  issue  is  sub- 
divided Into  10  series  of  DM20  million  each. 

2.  Interest:  The  bonds  will  carry  Interest 
at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  from 
June  1,  1964.  They  will  be  provided  with 
semiannual  coupons  maturing  on  June  1 
and  December  1  of  each  year.  The  first  cou- 
pon will  mature  on  December  1.  1964. 

3.  Redemption:  Japan  will  repay  this  issue 
at  par,  beginning  June  1,  1970,  In  10  annual 
Installments  of  DM20  million,  payable  on 
June  1  of  each  of  the  years  1970  to  1979.  In- 
clusive, so  that  the  entire  Issue  will  have 
been  repaid  by  June  1.  1979.  The  first  nine 
series  of  bonds  to  be  repaid  wUl  be  selected 
by  lot. 

Japan  may  redeem  on  June  1.  1970.  or  any 
subsequent  Interest  payment  date  all  bonds 
then  outstanding  upon  advance  notice  of  not 
less  than  8  months,  such  redemption  to  be 
made,  as  follows : 

On  June  1,  1970,  and  on  December  1,  1970, 
at  10B>4  percent  of  the  nominal  amount. 

On  June  1,  1971,  and  on  December  1,  1971, 
at  103  percent  of  the  nominal  amount. 

On  June  1.  1972,  and  on  December  1,  1973, 
at  101%  percent  of  the  nominal  amount. 

On  June  1,  1973,  and  on  December  1,  1973, 
at  101  "4   percent  of  the  nominal  amount. 

On  June  1.  1974,  and  on  December  1,  1974, 
at  101  ^   percent  of  the  nominal  amount. 

On  June  1,  1976,  and  on  December  1,  1975, 
at  101  percent  of  the  nominal  amount. 

On  June  1,  1976,  and  on  December  1,  1970, 
at  100%  percent  of  the  nominal  amount 

On  June  1,  1977,  and  on  December  1,  1977, 
at  lOOVa  percent  of  the  nominal  amount. 

On  June  1,  197S.  and  on  December  1.  1978, 
at  100^  percent  of  the  nominal  amount. 

4.  Security:   Negative  pledge  clause. 

5.  Trustee:  Deutsche  Bank  Aktlengesell- 
schaft.  Frankfurt  am  Main.  Germany. 

6.  Financial  servicing:  Japan  will  pay  in- 
terest, principal,  and  premium.  If  any,  when 
due.  In  deutsche  marks.  Coupons  and  bonds 
will  be  payable  without  charge  to  the  holders 
at  the  banks  listed  below,  the  Deutsch- 
Asiatlsche  Bank.  Hamburg,  and  the  branch 
offices  of  these  banks  In  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  Including  West  Berlin,  and 
without  Japan  requiring  the  execution  of  an 
affidavit  or  the  compliance  with  any  other 
formality.  Payments  will  be  made  In  Ger- 
many In  deutsche  marks,  and  elsewhere  by 
transfer  to  a  deutsche  mark  account  or  by 
check  drawn  on  a  German  bank  subject  to 
any  applicable  laws  or  regulations  in  the 
country  of  the  paying  agent. 

7.  Quotation  of  bonds:  Trading  and  official 
listing  of  the  bonds  on  the  stock  exchanges 
at  Frankfurt  am  Main,  Berlin,  Dtisssldorf, 
Hamburg,  and  Munich  has  been  granted. 

This  issue  has  been  subscribed  by  the  syn- 
dlcata  listed  below  and  offered  for  public  sale 
at  the  Issue  price  of  99  percent.  The  offer 
for  sfUe  containing  more  details  of  the  Issue 
and  the  borrower  is  published  In  the  German 
press  on  June  9. 1964. 

Deutsche  Bank  AG  (also  on  behalf  of  Ber- 
liner Dlsconto  Bank  AG) . 

WUh.  Ahlmann. 

H.  Aofh&user. 

Badlsche  Bank. 

Bank  flir  Gemelnwirtschaft  AO. 


Bayerlsche  Hypotheken-und  Wechsel-Bank. 

Bayerlsche  Staatabank. 

Bayerlsche  Verelnsbank. 

Joh.  Berenberg,  Goesler  &  CJc 

Berliner  Bank  AO. 

Berliner  Handels-Gesellschaft. 

OebrOder  Bethmann. 

Brlnckmann,  Wlrtz  &  Co. 

Burkhardt  Si  Co. 

Conamerzbank  AO  (also  on  behalf  of  Ber- 
liner Commerzbank  AO) . 

Delbrtlck  Schlckler  &  Co. 

DelbrOck  von  der  Heydt  A  Co. 

Deutsche  Effecten-und  Wechsel-Bank. 

Deutsche  Genossenschaftskasse. 

Deutsche  Glrozentrale. 

Deutsche  Kommunalbank. 

Deutsche  Unlonbank  Ojn.b.H. 

Dresdner  Bank  AG  (also  on  behalf  of  Bank 
fllr  Handel  und  Industrie  AG). 

Prankfiu-ter  Bank. 

Handels-und  Gewerbebank  Hellbronn  AG. 

Hardy  &  Co.  Ojn.b.H. 

Georg  Hauck  &  Sohn. 

Prledrlch  Hengst  &  Co. 

I.  D.  Herstett  K.O.a_A. 

von  der  Heydt-Kersten  &  aOhne. 

Klrchheltes  &  Co. 

Bankhaus  Hermann  Lamps  KG. 

Merck.  Flnck  &  Co. 

B.  Metzler  seel.  Sohn  &  Co. 

MUnchmeyer  &  Co. 

National-Bank  AG.  * 

Bankhaus  Neelmeyer  AG. 

Neuvlans,  Reuschel  &  Co. 

Norddeutsche  Kredltbank  AG. 

Sal.  Oppenhelm  Jr.  &  Cle. 

Rhelnische  Glro^ntrale  und  Provlnzlal- 
bank. 

Gebr.  ROchllng  Bank. 

Saariandlsche  Kredltbank  AO. 

KatI  Schmidt  Bankgesch&ft. 

Bchrader  Gebrttder  &  Co. 

Bankhaus  Frledrlch  Simon  KG.a.A. 

J.  H.  Stein. 

August  Thyssen-Bank  AG. 
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C.  O.  Trlnkaus. 
Verelnsbank  in  Haimburg. 
Waldthausen  tt  Co. 
Westfalenbank  AO. 
Wttrttemberglflche  Bank. 
Amsterdamsche  Bank  N.V. 
Banca  Commercials  Itallana. 
Bank  of  Tokyo.  Ltd. 
Banque  de  Brxizelles  S-A. 
Banque  de  Paris  et  dee  Pays-Bas  SA. 
Banque  de  la  Socl*t*  a*n6rale  de  BelfUnu 
o.A. 

Cr  edl  tanstal  t-  Bank  ver  eln. 
Credit  Lyonnals  S-A. 
Btockholms  Enskllda  Bank. 
Westminster  Bank,  Ltd. 


Results  of  a  Qoestioiuiaire 


ESTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DELBERT  L  UTTA 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THK  HOU8B  OF  REPRESKNTATTVM 

Thursday.  June  25, 1964 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  jmx 
I  send  a  questionnaire  Into  my  district 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  thinking  o( 
ray  constituents  on  some  of  the  matt 
Important  Issues  before  the  Caognm. 
The  response  this  year  was  greater  than 
ever.  To  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  <"'<VtiWi 
a  growing  interest — and  growing  eon- 
cem — ^In  what  is  going  on  In  Washington. 
This  growing  Interest  will  make  for  bet- 
ter legislation  and  better  government 

The  results  of  this  questionnaire  are  m 
follows: 


Do  you  f:ivor— 

1.  Tlie  admlntatratlonj  poslUon  on  sales  ol  wheat  and  other  commcxlltlea  to  Commaiilrt 

uiUlons  loicludlng  Red  C'hlns,  Cuba,  and  North  VJetnaniiT 
(&)  The  admintnratlon's  extension  of  credit  by  our  Kipsrt-Iniport  Dank  "to  cover  «ch 
salesT 

2.  The  late  Prwldent  Kennedy's  proposed  joint  space  effort  by  the  United  BUtea  and  Runts 

to  achieve  a  lunar  landinn? 

3.  Any  relinquishment  ol  eontrol  over  the  Paoama  CanaVto  the  Panamanian  Oovernment 

throuKh  rensKotlatlon  of  the  treaty? 

4.  WlthholdlnK  voting  right*  from  United  NaUona'mein'bw  who  do  not  pay  their  diiisor 

aisessmcntaT 

6.  U.S.  support  o(a  free  Cuban  Ooverninent-ln-eille?. 

8.  I-CRlslatlon  to  require  the  replstratlon  of  all  flrearmsT 

7.  The  administrations  compulsory  hospltalltatlon  plan  for  the  aged  to  be  finanoed  by  an 

lncrca.sc  In  social  security  tails'' 

8.  A  voluntary  haeplt(ilir.:itlon-inedlcal  pi;in  admlKl.stcred  by  the  StutM  under  tli'kmV 

Mills  .\cf.' 

9.  The  administration  proposal  to  lower  the  draft  age  to  17? i 

10.  Tlic  alKjlitlon  of  the  prMldontlal  electoral  coUece.' "^] 

11.  A  nationwide  food  stump  program?   _ ".'.'.]'. 

12.  A  oonstllutlonal  amendment  to  ptTmlt  pupils  to  voluntarily  recite  the  Lord's  Prayer  Mid 

read  from  the  Ulhle  In  our  pul)llc  . schools? 

13.  For  farmers  only:  ho  you  agree  with  the  »dmlnl.«tnitlon's  plan  to  put  the  certiflcate 

wheat  progTiui  Into  op.-rutlon  without  a  referendum''. . 
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The  Anniversay   of  the   Birth   of  Tans 
SchcYchehko,  Thursday,  Jane  25,  1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NEIL  STAEBLER 

or    ICICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25, 1964 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  mem- 
0(7  ot  Taras  Shevchenko,  natlonsil  Poet 


of  the  Ukraine,  who  so  nobly  upheld  the 
Individual's  r^ht  to  freedom  from 
tyranny  and  oppression.  We  have  been 
asked  by  President  Johnson  to  build 
"bridges  acroes  the  gulf  which  has  di- 
vided us  from  Eastern  Europe,"  and  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  celebration  of 
the  150th  anniversary  of  Shevchenko's 
birth  will  serve  to  remind  us  that  free- 
dom of  opinion,  of  belief,  and  of  the  flot 
of  Ideas  are  fundamental  to  human  dig- 
nity and  happiness  and  cannot  be  dfc: 
vlded.  It  was  Shevchenko's  llfelooi 
struggle  for  these  personal  freedoms  thrt 
makes  his  poetry  of  universal  appetl 


indyet  he  must  always  have  a  particular 
Zmoins  for  Ukrainians  for  It  is  through 
IJ^poctry  and  humanity  that  they  can 
««toue  to  discover  their  own  nation. 

It  to  appropriate  that  at  this  time  there 
Aouid  be  unveiled  In  the  Capital  of  our 
Snocracy  a  statue  to  this  man.  Let 
^never  forget  that  what  Shevchenko 
SJoght  for  Is  the  basis  of  our  Institutions 
ind  our  Government. 


Majority  Rule  and  Minority  Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  urDiAiTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25, 1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
Biarka  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  issue  of  June  25.  In  the  very 
highly  emotional  atmosphere  that  pre- 
falls,  this  timely  evaluation  of  minority 
and  majority  rights  under  our  system  of 
government  Is  aproprlate  r 

Majoritt  Ritl«  and  Minoritt  Rights 
The  American  Ter»lon  of  democracy,  it  has 
often  been  noted,  la  not  only  an  ideal  but  a 
working  syBtem^.  Majority  rule  la  a  cardinal  . 
principle  of  both  the  ideal  and  the  system. 
But  It's  obvtovialy  not  the  whole  of  the  sys- 
tom.  and  neither  1«  it  the  whole  of  the  Ideal. 
In  the  Ideal,  It  may  be  asked,  why  should 
mere  size  give  a  majority  the  right  to  im- 
poM  lt«  will?  Does  size  give  the  majority 
the  right  to  do  anything  it  wants?  What  if 
a  mlnorltyt  feelings  on  an  issue  are  much 
more  intense — not  to  mention  more  reason- 
able— than  the  majority  dlspoeltlon?  In 
grappling  with  such  questions,  most  Amerl- 
oans  would  reach  a  pragmatic  conclusion: 
The  ideal  must  establish  inajority  rule,  but 
encompass  substantial  protection  for  minori- 
ties. 

As  a  system,  that  is  pretty  much  the  way 
American  democracy  has  worked  out.  TTie 
majority  ultimately  rules,  but  minorities 
have  strong  protection  In  their  frequent 
ohances  to  impose  delay.  While  It's  some- 
times overdone,  this  protection  Is  salutary. 
It  assures  that  the  majority  will  not  act  pre- 
cipitously. It  engenders  respect  tor  minority 
feelings.  It  promotes  the  oompromlae  and 
conciliation  necessary  to  political  stability. 

Lately,  the  Importance  of  strong  protec- 
tions for  minorities  has  often  been  over- 
looked. .  Few  of  the  blanket  condemnations 
oC  the  filibuster  as  an  institution,  for  ex- 
ample, take  any  notice  that  it  Is  a  bulwark 
of  many  an  ardent  minority. 

These  condemnations  resxilt,  of  course, 
from  civil  rights  filibusters,  both  recent  and 
ancient.  But  the  institution  is  strictly  non- 
Ideologlcal.  It  was  a  f»equent  recourse  not 
only  of  embattled  southerners,  but  of  Robert 
lAPollette's  progressives.  Even  today,  as  the 
1962  fight  against  the  communications  satel- 
Ute  bill  Illustrated,  it  is  wielded  by  liberals 
u  well  as  conservatives. 

The  Supreme  Ooxirt  also  brushed  aside 
minority  protection  In  overturning  dual 
representaUon  In  State  legUlatures.  This 
ruling  will  almost  certainly  cause  sweeping 
and  largely  \inpredlctable  changes  In  our 
political  system.  While  some  of  these 
changes  will  rectify  obvious  wrongs,  others 
are  likely  to  introduce  new  troubles.  High 
tmong  the  latter  is  the  wholesale  dilution 
of  minority  protection  at  the  State  level. 

On   its   part,   the   minority    Is  misguided 


and  ill-advised  if  It  thwarts  the  majority 
too  long  or  too  often.  It  was  recalcitrance 
in  the  South  that  largely  forced  the  public 
school  Integration  Issue  Into  the  8u{M-eme 
Ooiirt.  Settlement  by  local  action,  if  the 
South  had  allowed  It,  would  have  been 
preferable  both  for  its  Interests  and  those 
ot  the  RepubUc. 

Even  more  clearly,  the  Court  would  have 
been  highly  unlikely  to  r\Ue  on  apportion- 
ment cases  after  all  these  years  If  rural 
minorities  had  not  dominated  majorities  In 
both  houses  of  many  States.  By  not  settling 
few  half  a  legislature,  the  rural  minorities 
ended  with  none  at  all. 

Sometimes,  obviously,  the  system  gets  out 
of  kilter  with  the  ideal.  Too  much  strength 
can  be  Invested  In  either  the  institution 
favoring  majority  acUon  or  minority  protec- 
tion. Sometimes  adjustment  is  necessary. 
But  the  adjustment*  would  be  more  careful 
if  it  were  more  often  remembered  that  the 
genius  of  American  democracy  is  neither 
majority  rule  nor  minority  rights,  but  a 
delicate  balance  between  the  two. 

At  a  time  when  so  much  attention  is 
quite  properly  being  paid  to  advancing  the 
rights  of  one  partlcvUar  minority.  It  Is  a  bit 
Ironic  that  we  seem  to  be  forgetting  ovir  de- 
votion to  the  political  rights  of  minorities  in 
general.  If  that  dedication  continues  to  ebb, 
we  win  unquestionably  have  majority  rule, 
but  we  wUl  have  moved  far  from  the  Ideal 
of  representative  government. 


Clarence  Lea  was  bom  In  a  small  com- 
munity. He  received  a  fine  education 
from  California's  schools,  graduating 
from  Leland  Stanford  University.  He 
served  his  country  in  local  government 
as  district  attorney  of  Sonoma  County 
for  10  years  prior  to  his  1916  election  to 
Congress.  Probably  the  greatest  tribute 
given  to  the  man  was  extended  by  the 
voters  of  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. After  his  first  term.  Clarence  Lea 
received  the  nomination  of  both  his  own 
Democratic  Party  and  the  Republican 
Party  for  15  consecutive  terms. 

In  the  death  of  Clarence  Lea  a  few  days 
ago  at  the  age  of  89  we  lost  a  fine  main, 
a  strong  friend,  and  advocate  of  good 
government.  The  legislation  which  he 
steered  through  the  Congress  will  re- 
main with  us  for  decades  to  oome.  He 
truly  has  left  a  great  mark  upon  the 
Halls  of  the  Congress. 

Our  deepest  sympathies  are  extended 
to  his  wife,  Daisy,  and  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Taylor. 


Clarence  Lea,  an  Outstanding 
Representative 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF  CALirORrflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22.  1964 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Spesiker.  Clarence  Lea  was  one  of  the 
ablest,  most  farslghted  Representatives 
in  Congress  that  California  has  ever 
known.  In  the  32  years  which  he  served 
the  First  District  of  California  before 
his  retirement  in  1948,  he  left  a  lasting 
mark  upon  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

miring  this  long  and  productive  serv- 
ice to  his  Nation,  Representative  Lea 
performed  his  most  outstanding  work  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  Congress  es- 
tablished the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and 
modernized  the  Federal  Trade  and  Com- 
merce Act.  Representative  Lea  was  the 
principal  author  of  the  legislation  which 
achieved  these  goals  and  his  was  the 
helmsman  who  steered  this  legislation 
through  the  Congress. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  Clarence  Lea 
and  I  always  admired  the  manner  in 
which  he  represented  the  people  of  his 
congressional  district  and  in  many  ways 
have  tried  to  pattern  my  own  actions 
after  the  example  he  set  for  all  of  us. 
In  1948,  the  First  District  contained  one 
of  the  counties  which  now  is  a  part  of 
the  Second  District  I  now  represent.  In 
Butte  County,  the  name  of  the  man  who 
represented  it  so  long  in  Congress,  Clar- 
ence Lea,  is  always  spoken  with  respect 
and  admiration  which  is  due  an  out- 
standing legislator. 


Press  Coverafe  of  Varioos  Political 
Aspects 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  G.  McINTIRE 

or   MAINX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25. 1964 
Mr.  McINTIRE.    Mr.  Speaker,  politics 
are  very  much  in  t^e  air  these  days,  and 
the  American  press  la  giving  interesting 
coverage  to  various  ix>lltical  aspects. 

For  Instance,  Maine's  Morning  Senti- 
nel. Waterville,  carried  a  very  interest- 
ing editorial  comment  in  Its  June  19  is- 
sue, as  relating  to  Senator  Evbuctt  Mc- 
KiNLET  DmKSKN.  of  HUnc^,  an  article 
touching  on  the  splendid  stature  of  this 
legislator  from  Lincoln  land.  The  peo- 
ple of  Maine  have  an  acqualntcuice  with 
the  distinguished  Senator,  for  be  has 
visited  the  Pine  Tree  State  on  several 
occasions,  and  in  knowing  him  they  have 
come  to  admire  him. 

Another  Maine  paper — the  Houlton 
Pioneer  Times — also  comes  front  and 
center  by  carrying  within  its  June  18 
issue  a  fascinating  piece  written  by  Bert 
Mills  and  entitled  "Main  Street,  UJSA." 
This  article  presents  some  poignant  p>o- 
litical  references,  and  It  Introduces  some 
very  new  thoughts  to  some  quite  old  po- 
litical assertions. 

Because  the  articles  from  both  of  these 
prominent  Maine  publications  are  time- 
ly, informative,  and  Interesting,  I  submit 
them  to  the  Congressional  Record  and 
comment  them  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

[From  the  Houlton  (Maine)   Pioneer  Times, 
June  18, 1964] 
Main  Stkzkt,  VSA. 
(By  Bert  Mills) 
Washington,   D.C. — Colvunnlsts,   commen- 
tators  and    editorial    writers   keep    Insisting 
that  Bakrt  Goij)wat«b  will  wreck  the  Repub- 
lican Party  If  he  Is  nominated  by  the  OOP 
next  month.     The  charge  Is  that  Oolbwatkb 
is   too  conservative  for  many  Republicans, 
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will  win  no  Democratic  or  Independent  votes. 
azMl  will  be  defeated  by  Lyndon  Johneon  eo 
badlT  that  the  Republican  Party  will  nerer 
recoTer. 

TTPCorr  nr  oof  wlnb 

Let's  examine  tills  tbeels  In  the  light  ot 
the  available  evidence.  In  the  lint  place 
the  odds  are  the  Republlcaoa  will  loM  any 
presidential  election  in  o\ir  time,  by  tlmple 
mathematics,  and  irrespective  of  the  identity 
of  the  candidates.  There  are  millions  more 
£>emocrats  than  Republicans.  It  would  be 
a  real  upset  for  any  Republican  to  win  the 
White  House  in  1964. 

Secondly,  if  the  Republicans  are  doomed  to 
defeat  again  this  year,  why  is  it  so  widely 
believed  t^t  Johnson  would  swamp  Oou>- 
WATBt?  Is  the  Arizona  Senator  likely  to  run 
worse  than  would  Richard  Nlzon,  or  Oabot 
Lodge,  or  William  Scranton,  or  anybody  else 
the  Republicans  might  name  In  San  Fran- 
cisco next  month?  Oould  It  be  the  opinion 
polls  are  Influencing  national  thinking  In 
this  respect? 

If  the  polls  are  part  of  the  answer,  consider 
the  vast  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  President. 
A  Matlon  aghast  at  the  tragedy  of  Dallas  has 
been  relieved  beyond  measure  that  Johnson 
took  hold  of  the  reins  of  Gtovemment  with 
strong  hands.  One  Denux;rat,  thrust  sud- 
denly Into  the  most  powerful  post  In  the 
world,  convinced  the  Nation  and  the  world 
In  short  order  that  he  was  capable  ot  han- 
dling the  Job. 

While  Johnson  was  building  his  Image  as 
a  doer  and  a  successful  President,  Repub- 
licans were  fighting  among  themselves  in  a 
frantic  struggle  for  preferment.  Is  it  any 
wonder  the  polls  showed  Johnson  an  over- 
whelming favorite  over  Ooldwathi  or  any 
other  Republican?  And  how  accurate  are 
the  polls,  which  picked  losers  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Oregon,  and  California  primaries? 

Senator  Ooijiwa-rb  has  millions  of  ad- 
mirers. Including  a  probable  majority  of 
rank-and-file  local  leaders  of  his  party.  But 
he  has  few  cheerleaders  among  the  writers 
of  syndicated  eolumns  or  the  mouthpieces  for 
electronic  media.  Nationally  at  least,  aoLi>- 
WATIB  gets  a  bad  press.  This  in  turn  prob- 
ably affects  adversely  his  standing  in  the 
polls. 

The  vast  majority  ot  columnists  and  com- 
mentators, operating  out  of  Washington  and 
New  York,  are  dedicated  liberals.  Majiy  have 
been  personal  friends  of  Lyndon  Johnson  for 
many  years  and  you  may  be  sure  the  Presi- 
dent has  cultivated  them  assiduously. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Nlzon  cut  loose  a 
blast  at  the  press  after  his  narrow  defeat 
by  John  P.  Kennedy  in  the  presidential  race 
In  1960.  While  Nixon's  outburst  was  ill 
tempered  and  politically  unwise,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  personal  preference  of  most 
political  correspondents  was  Kennedy. 

BARRT  HAD  LmXK  STTCCESS 

As  a  Senator,  Ooldwateh's  only  leadership 
role  has  been  as  chairman  of  the  Republican 
senatorial  campaign  committee.  Its  Job  is 
to  elect  Republicans  to  the  Senate.  Buck- 
ing the  tide  as  he  was.  particularly  during 
the  Kennedy  administration,  Goldwatek  was 
not  notably  successful.  But  he  did  raise  a 
lot  of  money  and  make  many  friends,  par- 
ticularly at  the  grassroots. 

His  own  presidential  candidacy  sprung 
from  his  travels  to  spread  the  OOP  gospel 
to  elect  Republican  Senators.  His  blunt  mes- 
sages of  conservative  doctrine  won  converts 
everywhere  he  went.  Local  editors  often  be- 
came supporters  but  the  metropolitan  press 
never  cottoned  to  him.  For  example,  most 
Important  city  dallies  In  California  backed 
Nelson    Rockefeller    In    the    recent    prlm.ary. 

If  Senator  Goldwatih  wins  the  Republican 
nomination,  it  vrlU  be  said  that  be  Is  the 
darling  of  the  "radical  right."  This  Is  a 
relatively  new  term  In  the  political  diction- 
ary, used  to  describe  members  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  and  other  groupm  lean  further 


to  the  right.  Undoubtedly  thses  peof^  win 
■ui^wrt  OoLowATai  agaixist  Johnson. ''and 
poMlbly  embArrasa  him  tn  th* 


But  what  about  the  "radical  left**?  Surely 
the  Socialists  and  the  Communists  and  those 
who  think  similarly  will  support  JdbJimoti, 
jTist  as  they  did  Kennedy,  Adlal  Btevenson. 
Harry  Truman  and  Franklin  Roosevelt.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Republicans  will  have 
at  least  as  good  a  case  against  Democratic 
leftists  as  the  Democrats  have  against  Repub- 
lican rightists.  In  total  numbers,  probably 
neither  group  Is  too  lmp<»iAnt  although 
both  are  noisy. 

Most  Americans  are  not  too  far  off  center 
politically.  One  may  be  a  confirmed  Demo- 
crat and  another  a  regular  Republican  but 
their  views  are  not  too  distant.  This  is 
why  Kennedy  was  more  conservative  as 
President  than  as  a  candidate,  and  why  John- 
son has  been  working  so  hard  to  live  down 
his  New  Deal  background  and  appecil  to 
conservatives  as  a  tax  cutter  and  an  econ- 
omizer. He  needs  the  middle  as  well  as  the 
left. 

If  it  Is  to  be  Johnson  versus  Ooldwater  on 
November  3,  the  contest  will  be  for  the  sup- 
port  of    those   near    the    political    center. 

[Prom    the     Watervllle     (Ualne)     Morning 
Sentinel,  June  19,  19M] 
Tux  Man  Pkom  Iiximois 

All  statesmen  are  politicians.  If  they 
weren't  they  never  would  get  the  opportunity 
to  be  statesmen.  That  all  politicians  aren't 
statesmen  is  quite  evident  to  all  of  us,  how- 
ever. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  define  the  qualities  or 
actions  that  graduate  a  man  In  public  life 
from  being  a  mere  politician  to  the  position 
of  statesmanship. 

One  of  them  would  certainly  be  the  cour- 
age, when  the  chips  are  down,  to  put  aside 
partisan  and  selfish  considerations  and  see 
the  big  picture. 

Senator  Evxarrr  Disksen,  the  Republican 
leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  could  have  taken 
partisan  advantage  of  the  civil  rights  crlsU. 

Hs  didn't.  The  civil  rights  bill  will  pass 
because  Senator  Dirksen  saw  the  big  picture 
and  worked  hand  In  glove  with  Attorney 
Oeneral  Kennedy  to  make  possible  the  bill's 
passage. 

He  put  his  own  stamp  on  the  bill  by  tidy- 
ing up  the  original  as  It  had  come  from  the 
House  and  was  able  to  deliver  all  but  a  tiny 
handful  of  Repxibllcans  for  cloture  of 
debate — the  vital  vote  In  the  civil  rights  bat- 
tle. Ironically,  Senator  Barkt  Oolj)water, 
the  likely  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, was  one  of  the  six  Republicans  who 
refused  to  follow  Senator  Dirkskn's  leader- 
ship. 

It  could  not  have  been  to  win  Negro  votes 
that  Senator  Dirksen  has  made  a  civil  rights 
bill  possible  this  summer.  He  won  reelection 
last  year  over  the  opposition  of  Chicago's 
black  belt,  demonstrating  that  he  didn't  need 
the  Negro  votes  to  win. 

He  did  so  because  he  has  those  qualities 
of  statesnuinshlp  that  have  been  demon- 
strated time  and  again  when  this  Nation  has 
been  beset  by  crises.  He  Is  from  the  land  of 
Lincoln  In  more  than  mere  geography. 


No  Care  for  Potomac  FcTer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  <X)NNEcncTrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25, 1964 

Mr.  MONAGAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  often  speculation  as  to  Just  what  it  Is 


that  lures  a  man  to  Congress. 
cated  Colunmiat  Carey  Crooan, 
delightful  column  on  this  subje^' 
peared  In  the  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  Snn^ 
Post  on  June  7.  19M.  has  thenSny 
coursed  on  the  sjrmptoms  of  that  tati^ii. 
Ibly  pleasant  ailment,  "Potomac  fti«" 
The  rigors  of  the  Congrressman's  iehe4. 
ule  and  the  apparently  Insatiable  4a! 
mands  of  constituents  vanish  under  the 
Impact  of  the  elixir  of  the  Capitol,  iir 
Cronan  observes  that  once  the  rnngiwi' 
man  is  exposed  to  it.  no  task  is  too  gitat 
If  the  failure  to  perform  it  is  lively  ^ 
remove  him  from  the  "mysterious  per. 
fume"  which  delights  his  heart  as  veQ 
as  his  nose.  With  permission  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  herewith  Mr. 
Cronan 's  opus: 

No  Cxjsx  ro»  "PoTOiCAC  Prvix" 
(By  Carey  Cronan) 

One  wonders  at  times  Just'  what  lQt«rcsti 
men  and  women  In  the  Congress  of  the  Unttsd 
States. 

Is  It  the  power  and  the  prestige  or  tlM 
pay?  Is  It  patriotism  or  patronags?  b  tt 
the  desire  to  serve  or  be  served? 

Clare  Boothe  Luce,  whether  she  originstsd 
it  or  not,  often  says  that  science  will  flal  % 
cxu-e  for  cancer  long  before  It  discovers  a 
remedy  for  the  political  virus.  Others  ban 
paid  like  cynical  tribute  to  the  ravagv  o( 
"Potomac  fever"  and  caustically  obsaiml 
that  "they  never  go  back  to  Pocatello." 

It  Is  diOcult.  If  not  actually  impossible 
and  dangerous  too.  to  Judge  motives.  Tlis 
ultimate  decision  lies  In  the  Judgment  tt 
the  voters  and  the  votsra  are  often  swayid 
by  the  most  minor  Incidents.  A  Connecti- 
cut tourist  once  observed  sadly  that  his  wlfi 
supported  a  certain  Fsderal  legislator  tram 
their  State  Just  becatise  he  waved  at  thoa 
as  they  drove  by  the  Capitol.  The  tourist 
tried  to  explain  that  the  legislator  evidently 
saw  the  Connectlaut  license  plate  but  this 
did  not  dissuade  his  spouse  from  working  for 
and  voting  for  the  waving  lawmaker  eves 
though  she  had  to  desert  the  original  party 
of  her  choice  to  support  him. 

Burden  of  offioe:  Ths  present  $23,600  s 
year  that  Members  of  Congress  receive  doea 
not  al-jcays  satisfy  the  biirdens  and  fiwnandi 
of  office.  If  a  man  is  lucky  enough  to  rsp- 
resent  aome  remote  rural  area,  which  sandi 
few  constituents  to  Washington,  be  may  |st 
by  financially.  But  If  he  represents  a  talzly 
close  district  or  State  he  Is  apt  to  find  him- 
self an  automatic  host  at  luncheon  aad/or 
dinner  most  frequently  and  he  will  be  eon* 
pelled  to  make  many  more  tripe  back  to  hie 
home  base  than  his  pocketbook  will  aOofV 
and  once  he  gets  there  he  may  find  that  ba 
has  to  play  the  host  again. 

He  usually  has  to  maintain  two  homes  evaa 
if  one  Is  only  a  Washington  apartn^ent.  He 
will  be  separated  from  his  family  often  and. 
he  win  bometimes  have  to  sacrifice  his  family 
obligations  for  the  public  weal.  If  he  makea 
an  appointment  he  gains  a  friend  and  makea 
a  do?en  enemies.  He  will  be  asked  to  par- 
chase  a  block  of  tickets  for  a  dance  or  a 
raffle  or  a  testimonial  dinner  or  a  bulldlni 
program.  He  will  be  expected  to  pay  for  ad- 
vertisements In  programs.  He  will  recrtvt 
collect  telephone  calls  that  will  eat  up  hie 
annual  allotment  of  "ofllclal"  long-dlstanee 
conversations.  He  will  be  forced  to  use  more 
than  his  quota  of  both  air  mall  and  spedsl 
delivery  stamps  in  order  to  expedite  serrlee 
to  his  constituents  and  thtis  be  forced  to 
draw  upon  his  salary  to  make  up  the  dsflsft 
He  will  be  asked  to  secure  hotel  reservattoas, 
and  every  year  he  will  be  besieged  for  pssls 
boards  to  the  Army  and  Navy  game  at  Pulls' 
delphla. 

Choice  Is  hard:  Time  and  again  hs  VlB 
have  to  decide  between  personal  and  polttl* 
eal  friendships  and  if  he  wants  to  suocsed 


^  Biay  *»*^«  *°  desert  those  closest  to  his 
i^txt  tor  tiMse  more  Influential  at  the  nomi- 
?^,  convention  and  on  election  day. 
jaJvill  be  asked  to  do  a  thousand  things 
^  ^t  the  same  time  be  accused  of  trying 
^uae  his  Infltienoe  Improperly.  He  will 
2id  that  constituents  have  the  shortest 
^loiorles  of  any  of  humankind  remarking: 
^rt   you    haven't    done    anything    for    me 

Istaly." 

Despite  all  this,  men  and  women  who  are 
ladependenUy  wealthy  have  gone  out  into 
tba  hustings  and  fought  for  positions  that 
J0W  them  far  leaa  than  their  dividends  and 
StMSSts.  They  wlU  open  their  homes  to 
people  they  have  never  seen  and  whom  they 
JJui  probably  never  see  again.  They  will  as- 
godate  with  those  in  whom  they  have  no  real 
Interest  and  the  same  people  will  have  little 
mtsrest    In    the    legislator. 

PkscinatlOn:  But  there  is  a  fascination 
to  Bitting  In  Congress,  a  fascination  that 
some  how  provides  satisfaction,  for  few  If 
sny  desert  the  Capitol  voluntarily  and  many, 
eren  after  they  are  defeated  return  to  prac- 
ties  law  or  Just  Join  In  the  social  whirl  and 
tite  confusion   of    countless   conventions. 

Tboae  who  have  sniffed  the  air  along  the 
rauxnac  River  seem  to  sense  aome  sort  of 
Bjaterlous  perfume  that  delights  their  hearts 
aa  well  as  their  noses,  axvd  traiuforms  them 
kite  fanatics  who  will  aacrlflce  all  if  need 
bs  to  keep  their  names  on  the  official  roll. 
It's  a  game,  once  begun,  that  never  seems 
to   loae    its    adherents. 


Remarks  of  die  Honorable  Carl  Vinson, 
•(  Georfia,  Before  the  National  Gnard 
Asftodation  of  tke  Unked  SUtes  and 
tlie  National  Gnard  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  Jane  24,  1964 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOUTH    CAaOLINA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25. 1964 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  night  the  National  Guard 
Association  of  the  United  States  and  the 
National  Guard  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
honored  our  distinguished,  incomparable 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson. 
It  was  an  occasion  that  those  of  tls  who 
were  privileged  to  attend  will  never  for- 
get. Our  beloved  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able John  McCormack.  began  the  testi- 
monials with  a  stirring,  sincere,  and 
highly  deserved  tribute  to  Mr.  Vinson. 
After  that.  MaJ.  Gen.  James  Cant  well, 
president  of  the  National  Guard  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  former 
Grovernor  Vandiver.  on  behalf  of  Gov. 
Carl  Sanders,  of  Georgia,  presented 
awards,  citations,  and  trophies  in  behalf 
of  the  entire  National  Guard  and  the 
Georgia  National  Guard. 

Then  the  chairmen  of  all  chairmen 
responded.  I  believe  his  remarks  should 
be  preserved  for  future  generations  be- 
cause  they  all  have  deep  meaning  and 
significance  and,  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  brief  remarks  spoken  by  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Viksoh  on  the  occasion  of  the 
testimonial  given  by  the  Natloruil  Guard 
Association  of  the  United  States  in  his 
honor,  followB: 


^— ""^-  or  BOM.  Gaai.  VmsoM,  or  Ocoboia 
Oeneral  OantwaU,  Ckrvemor  Vandiver,  Oen- 
eral Heam,  aisttugul^ed  gxieets.  ladles,  and 
gentlemen,  words  are  iBadeqtaate  to  express 
to  you  ttM  deep  ennoilon  I  feel  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  you.  General  Cant- 
weU  and  Ooreniar  Vandiver,  for  your  kind 
and  ootnplimentary  remarks  concerning  my 
service  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  not  deserving  of  the  high  honor  you 
pay  me. 

Throughout  the  years  I  have  merely  done 
what  I  thought  was  my  duty,  bearing  always 
In  mind  that  the  paramount  duty  of  govern- 
ment Is  self-presaratlon. 

Let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  the  magnificent  desk  that 
wUl  be  presented  by  the  National  Guard  As- 
Boclatlon  of  the  United  States  to  the  library 
In  my  hometown  at  MUledgevlle.  Oa.,  which 
Is  named  in  memoiy  of  my  wife. 

I  want  to  express  my  very  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  the  National  Guard  Association  for 
thls  trxUy  thoughtful  gift.  Governor  Van- 
diver and  General  Hearn.  please  accept  my 
heartfelt  thanks  for  the  plaque  that  will  be 
placed  on  the  desk,  and  for  the  Georgia  Na- 
tional Guard  Meritorious  Award,  the  citation 
that  accompanied  it,  and  the  beautiful  tro- 
phy. I  shall  cherlBS  them  with  all  my  heart. 
I  am  also  most  grateful  to  each  and  every- 
one of  you  for  being  here  tonight,  and  I  am 
especially  happy  that  my  friends  from 
Georgia  are  here. 

As  all  of  you  know.  I  have  been  associated 
with  leglslaUon  dealing  with  our  armed  serv- 
ices for  almost  half  a  century  and  have  tried 
to  be  of  some  constructive  and  beneficial 
service  to  the  security  of  the  Nation. 

Tonight  I  do  not  Intend  to  trespass  on  your 
pjatlence  with  a  long  speech  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  National  Guard. 

There  Is  little  that  anyone  can  add  to  your 
glorious  record. 

Suffice  it  to  say.  the  National  Guard  Is  one 
of  the  strongest  arms  of  our  national  defense. 
From  the  founding  of  our  Nation,  the  fore- 
runner of  the  National  Guard  was  the  organ- 
ized mlUtla,  composed  of  citizen-soldiers — 
which  Is  the  keystone  of  the  National  Guard. 
Our  citizen-soldiers  have  participated  in 
every  war  In  which  we  have  been  engaged. 

Congress  officially  recognized  the  National 
Guard  as  the  organized  mlUtIa  In  1903. 

And  then,  again.  Congress.  In  1916,  provided 
the  Guard  with  its  charter.  At  that  time.  I 
was  a  Members  of  Congress  and  I  supported 
that  legislation  and  contributed  my  part  In 
Its  enactment. 

The  National  Guard  has  had  its  upe  and 
downs.  It's  been  threatened,  and  it's  been 
praised;  it's  been  condemned,  and  it's  been 
lauded. 

There  are  some  who  would  abolish  It. 
There  are  others  who  would  enlarge  It. 

But.  I  have  an  Idea  that  the  National 
Guard  will  still  retain  its  dual  status  as  our 
organized  militia  and  the  first  reserve  line 
of  defense  f ch-  the  Nation  as  long  as  there  is  a 
United  States. 

The  greatness  of  the  National  Guard  is  its 
citizen-soldier  character  and  its  unique  dual 
status  with  its  Pederal  recognition  and  its 
State  personality. 

The  people  know  and  understand  the  citi- 
zen-soldier. 

They  are  proud  of  the  4.406  Army  National 
Guard  units  and  the  700  Air  National  Guard 
units  that  vflU  be  found  In  every  State  of 
the  Union. 

Throughout  the  length  and  bretulth  of  the 
Nation  there  are  2,807  villages,  towns,  and 
cities  that  point  with  pride  to  their  NaUonal 
Guard  armories,  where  our  cltlzen-scrfdiers 
leave  their  civilian  occupations  and  meet  for 
drilling  and  Instruction. 

There  are  461.138  of  these  citizen-soldiers 
actively  participating  in  National  Guard  units 
being  trained  and  readied  to  defend  the  Na- 


tion when  they  are  called  for  duty  by  the 
Pederal  Government. 

The  oitlre  National  Guard  system  Is  ac- 
cepted by  the  American  people,  for  they 
cherish  the  fact  that  It  Is  their  own  militia, 
under  ootnplete  State  Jurisdiction,  but  also 
ready  for  national  aervice  whenever  the 
Guard  is  federalized. 

No  one  can  question  the  ootirage  and  ac- 
ccHnpllshmenta  of  our  National  Guard  for  It 
has  an  attribute  that  no  one  can  deny. 

Whenever  It  Is  challenged.  It  can  point  to 
a  glorious  record  and  a  magnificent  history. 

In  fact,  how  weU  do  I  remember  when  the 
Ralnt)Ow  Division  was  formed  In  1917.  made 
up  exclxislvely  of  National  OTHird  units  from 
26  States,  and  the  glorious  record  it  wrote  in 
the  pages  cf  history. 

On  every  occasion,  both  In  States'  s«^ice. 
or  when  federalized,  the  National  Guard  has 
met  Its  responsibility. 

When  the  chips  are  down,  the  National 
Guard  wtU  be  there  refuly,  willing,  and  able 
to  defend  the  Nation  as  It  has  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

All  Americans  are  proud  of  oxir  National 
Guard. 

It  has  always  been,  and  will  always  remain, 
the  first  reserve  line  of  defense. 

When  tlie  dark  clouds  at  war  begin  to 
gather,  the  National  Guard  stands  ready  and 
trained  to  once  again  defend  the  Nation  from 
her  enemies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  am 
truly  not  des«-vlng  of  the  great  tribute  you 
have  paid  me. 

But  I  shall  never  forget  this  happy  event. 
and  your  extremely  gracloua  thoughttulness. 

The  memory  of  this  evening  will  stay  with 
me  to  the  end  of  my  days. 


By  the  End  of  the  20th  Ceatwy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAurosMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25. 1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
May  1964  Issue  of  Fortune  there  ap- 
peared a  very  fine  article  by  Mr.  David 
Samoff  entitled  "By  the  End  of  the  20th 
Century."  This  article  sets  forth  many 
of  the  very  fine  achievements  which  are 
possible  for  full  development  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  hviman  race  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  this  century.  The  article 
follows: 

By  thi  End  or  the  20th  Century 
(By  David  Samoff) 

Science  and  technology  will  advance  more 
In  the  next  36  years  than  In  all  the  millen- 
niums since  man's  creation.  By  the  century's 
end.  man  will  have  achieved  a  growing  as- 
cendancy over  his  physical  being,  his  earth 
and  his  planetary  environs. 

The  primary  reason  Is  man's  increasing 
mastery  of  the  electron  and  the  atom  from 
which  it  springs.  Through  this  knowledge 
he  is  capable  of  transforming  everything 
within  his  reach,  from  the  Infinlteslmally 
small  td  the  Infintely  large.  He  Is  removing 
the  fetters  that  for  more  than  a  mUlion 
years  have  chained  him  to  the  earth,  limited 
his  hegemony  over  nature,  and  left  him 
prey  to  biological  infirmities. 

By  the  year.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  2000, 
I  believe  our  descendants  wUl  have  the  tech- 
nological capacity  to  make  obsolete  starva- 
tion, to  lengthen  appreciably  the  Biblical 
lifespan,    and    to   change    hereditary    traits. 
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They  will  have  a  Umltaess  abundance  of  en- 
ergy Botu-cea  and  raw  materials.  They  will 
bring  the  moon  and  other  parts  of  the  solar 
system  within  the  human  domain.  They 
will  endow  machines  with  the  capacity  to 
multiply  thought  and  logic  a  mllUonfold. 
rooD 

The  Western  nations  by  the  turn  of  the 
century  will  be  able  to  produce  twice  as 
much  food  as  they  consume,  and — If  politi- 
cal conditions  permit — advanced  food  pro- 
duction and  conservation  techniques  could 
be  extended  to  the  overpopulated  and  un- 
dernourished areas.  New  approaches — the 
protein  enrichment  of  foods,  genetic  alter- 
ation erf  plant  and  animals,  accelerated  ger- 
mination and  growth  by  electronic  means — 
will  be  widely  used.  The  desallnlzatlon  of 
ocean  waters  and  tapping  of  vast  under- 
ground fraah-water  lakes,  such  as  the  one 
some  believe  to  underlie  the  Sahara,  can 
turn  mlUlons  of  desert  acres  to  bloom.  The 
ocean  Itself,  covering  seven -tenths  of  the 
earth's  surface,  will  systemlcally  be  culti- 
vated for  all  kinds  of  plant  crops  and  fish — 
floating  sea  farms. 

Man's  essential  nutrients  are  reducible  to 
chemical  formula,  and  ultimately  the  lab- 
oratory will  create  highly  nutritive  synthetic 
foods,  equaling  in  palatabiUty  and  price  the 
products  of  the  land.  As  that  happens,  his 
total  dependence  upon  the  products  of  the 
soil  will  terminate. 

KAW    MATERIALS 

Technology  will  find  ways  of  replenishing 
or  replacing  the  world's  industrial  materials. 
The  ocean  depths  will  be  mined  for  nickel, 
cobalt,  copper,  manganese,  and  other  vital 
oree.  Chemistry  will  create  further  subatl- 
tutea  for  exisUng  materials,  transmute 
others  into  new  forms  and  substances,  and 
find  hitherto  unsuspected  uses  for  the  nearly 
2.000  recognlaed  minerals  that  He  within  the 
earth's  surface.  OU  and  coal  will  be  used 
increasingly  as  the  basis  for  synthetics. 
Long  before  we  have  exhausted  the  existing 
mineral  resources,  the  world  will  have  devel- 
oped extraction  and  processing  techniques 
to  keep  Its  industries  going  largely  on  raw 
materials  provided  by  the  ocean  waters  and 
floor,  the  surface  rocks,  and  the  surrounding 
air.  The  rocks  that  crust  the  earth  contain 
potentially  extractable  quantities  of  such 
basic  metals  as  iron,  copper,  aluminum,  and 
lead.  The  ocean  abounds  In  a  variety  of 
chemicals. 

XNKRGT 

The  energy  at  man's  disposal  la  potentially 
without  limit.  One  pound  of  flsslonable 
uranium  the  size  oi  a  golf  ball  baa  the  po- 
tential energy  of  nearly  1,500  tons  of  ooal. 
and  the  supply  of  nuclear  resources  Is  great- 
er than  aU  the  reserves  of  coal.  oil.  and  gas 
Increasingly,  electric  powerplanta  will  be 
nuclear,  and  atomic  energy  will  be  a  major 
power  source,  particularly  In  the  underdevel- 
oped areas.  Small  atomic  generators  will 
operate  remote  installations  for  years  with- 
out refueling.  Electronic  generators,  con- 
verting energy  directly  to  electricity,  will 
light,  heat,  and  cool  homes,  as  will  solar 
energy.  Many  areas  of  the  world  also  may 
draw  power  from  thermal  gases  and  fluids 
within  the  earth's  crust.  Ultimately,  even 
more  powerful  energy  sources  will  be  devel- 
oped—thermonuclear fusion,  the  tapping  of 
heat  from  deep  rock  layers,  the  mutual  an- 
nihilation of  matter  and  antimatter. 


functions  have  become  Impaired — tixe  lungs, 
kidney,  heart — or  replace  them  entirely. 
Electronics  will  replace  defecttTe  nerve  cir- 
cuits, and  Bubatltuta  for  slgbt.  speech,  and 
touch.  Chemistry  wUl  help  to  regenerate 
muscles  and  tlaeuee.  Laser  beams — highly 
concentrated  light  pulses — operating  inside 
the  body  within  needle-thin  tubes  will  per- 
form swift,  bloodless  surgery.  By  the  end 
of  the  century,  medical  dlagnoeis  and  treat- 
ment will  be  indicated  by  computers,  assem- 
bling and  analyzing  the  latest  medical  in- 
formation for  use  by  doctors  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

GENETICS 

Before  the  century  ends.  It  will  be  possible 
to  introduce  or  eliminate,  enhance  or  dimin- 
ish, specific  hereditary  qualities  In  the  liv- 
ing cell — whether  viral,  mlcroblc.  plant,  ani- 
mal, or  human.  Science  will  unravel  the 
genetic  code  which  determines  the  charac- 
teristics that  pass  from  parent  to  child. 
Science  will  aljso  take  an  Inanlnmte  grouping 
of  simple  chemicals  and  breathe  Into  It  the 
spark  of  elementary  life,  growth,  and  repro- 
duction. When  thU  occurs,  man  will  have 
extended  his  authority  over  nature  to  in- 
clude the  creative  processes  of  life.  New  and 
healthier  strains  of  plants  and  animals  will 
be  developed.  Transmitted  defects  of  the 
mind  or  body  will  be  corrected  in  the  gene 
before  life  la  conceived.  If  cancer  proves  to 
be  genetic  or  viral,  it  may  be  destroyed  at 
the  source.  There  appear,  in  fact,  to  be  few 
ultimate  limits  to  man's  capacity  to  modify 
many  forms  of  living  apeclea. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Through   communication   satellites,    laser 
beams,  and  ultramlnlaturizatlon.  It  will  be 
possible  by  the  end  of  the  century  to  com- 
municate   with    anyone,    anywhere,    at    any 
time,    by    voice,   sight,    or   written    message. 
Satellites  weighing  several  hundred  tons  will 
route  telephone,   radio,  and  television,  and 
other  communication  from  country  to  coun- 
try,   continent    to   continent,    and    between 
earth    and    space    vehicles    and   the    planets 
beyond.     Partlclponts  will  be  in  full  sight 
and  hearing  of  one  another  through  small 
desk     instruments     and     three-dimensional 
color  TV  screens   on  the   wall.     Ultimately, 
Individuals    equipped    with    miniature    TV 
transmitter-receivers  will  communicate  with 
one    another    via    radio,    switchboard,    and 
satellite,  using  personal  channels  similar  to 
today's    telephone    number.      Oversea    mnii 
will  be  transmitted  via  satellite  by  means  of 
facsimile  reproduction.     Satellite   television 
win  transmit  on  a  worldwide  basis  directly 
to   the   home,   and  a    billion   people  may  be 
watching  the  same  program  with  automatic 
language  translation  for  Instant  comprehen- 
sion.    Newspaper   copy,   originating   on  one 
continent,  will   be   transmitted  and  set   In 
type  Instantly  on  another.     Indeed,  by  the 
year    2000    key    newspapers    will    appear    in 
simultaneous  editions  around  the  world. 
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through    underground    lubes,    automatlcall. 
routed  to  Its  destlruitlon  by  computers^^^ 

OKFKNSK 

In  tomorrow's  national  command  poat  tli> 
country's  civilian  and  mUltary  leaders  "wm 
see  displayed  on  a  cycloramic  color  televl^ol 
screen  a  conUnuously  changing,  instano* 
updated  computer  synthesis  of  pertliJS 
event*  around  the  world.  One  section  oTS 
cyclorama  might  be  a  status  map  showto^ 
the  global  situation.  Another  would  aham 
an  area  In  detail,  A  third  wotUd  preimt 
live  TV  coverage  of  a  critical  event,  t^rl 
mltted  via  satellite  from  TV  cameras  on  tS 
spot,  operating  from  remote -con  troJlS 
planes,  or  from  Inspectdon  satellites  ttu 
computer  will  report.  In  written  form  wh»t 
and  where  the  problems  are.  Another  He! 
tlon  will  delineate  the  alternatives  and  lUf 
geat  approprtate  actions,  and  still  anothi 
will  assess  the  probable  and  actual  nav^ 
But  in  all  cases,  final  decisions  will  be  m»U 
ters  for  human  Judgment. 

An    AND    8PACK 

Around  earth,  a  network  of  weather  satel 
lltes  will    predict   with   increasing   aocunwy 
next  season's  floods  and  droughts,  extreme! 
of  heat  and  cold.     It  will  note  the  begia. 
nlngs  of  typhoons,  tornadoes,  and  hurrtcMMs 
In  time  for  the  disturbances  to  be  divertsd  or 
dlaaipated   before  they  reckoh  dangerous  la- 
tensity.     Ultimately,     the     development    of 
worldwide,  long-range  meteorological  theory 
may    lead    to    the    control    of    weather   sad 
climate.     Space    wiU    become    hospitable   to 
Buatained  human  ht^itaUon.     Manned  Itbo- 
ratorlee  wUl  operate  for  extended  periods  in 
space,    expanding    our    baalc    and    prActteal 
knowledge  about  the  nature  ot  the  imlTsne 
the    planets,    and    earth.     Permanent   bss« 
will   be   established   on   the   more   habltsbis 
planetary  neighbors,  and  from  these  a  stnam 
of  televised  reports  and  radioed  data  Inani- 
mate and  conceivably  also  living  matter,  will 
flow  to  earth. 

Despite  these  enormous  changes,  the  ma. 
chine  In  the  year  2000  wUl  stiU  be  the  serraat 
of  man.  The  real  promise  ot  technology  to 
that  it  wUl  release  man  from  routine  drud(- 
erles  of  mind  and  body  and  will  remors  tiM 
final  Imprint  of  the  cave.  In  doing  so.  scIsdm 
will  give  new  validity  to  Alfred  North  White- 
head's profound  observation  that  clvlllsattoB 
advances  "by  extending  the  number  of  Im- 
portant operations  we  can  perform  without 
thinking  about  them."  Man's  mind  wlU  Uun 
be  free  for  the  creative  thinking  that  must  bs 
done  If  the  Impact  of  science  Is  to  be  harmo- 
nized with  man's  enduring  spiritual  sooial. 
and  political  needs. 


HEALTH 

Science  will  find  increasingly  effective  ways 
of  deferring  death.  In  this  country,  tech- 
nology will  advance  average  life  expectancy 
from  the  BlbUcal  threescore  and  ten  toward 
the  fivescore  mark,  and  It  will  be  a  healthier 
more  vigorous,  and  more  useful  existence! 
The  electron  has  become  the  wonder  weapon 
of  the  assault  on  disease  and  disability.  Ul- 
tramlnlature  electronic  devices  Implanted  In 
the  body  will  regulate  human  organs  whose 


TRAVEL 

Prom     techniques     developed     for     lunar 
travel  and  other  purposes,  new  forms  of  ter- 
restrial   transport    will    emerge.      Earth    ve- 
hicles riding  on  air  cushions  and   powered 
by  nuclear  energy  or  fuel  cells  will  traverse 
any  terrain  and  skim  across  water,     rorma 
of  personal  transportation  will  Include  such 
devices  as  a  rocket  belt  to  carry  individuals 
through  the  air  for  short  distances.     Cities 
at   opposite  points  of  the  globe  will  be  no 
more  than  3  to  4  hours  apart  in  travel  time 
and  Individuals  will  breakfast  in  New  York, 
lunch  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  be  back  in  New 
York  for  dinner.    Indeed,  the  greatest  prob- 
lem will  be  the  adjustment  of  Ume  and  habit 
to  the  tremendous  acceleration  in  the  speed 
of  travel.     As  rocket  systems  are   perfected 
and  costs  are  reduced.  It  Is  possible  for  fore- 
see the  transport  of  cargo  across  continents 
and  oceans  In  tens  of  minutes.     Within  and 
among  cities  and  countries,  the  foundation 
will    be    laid   for    the   movement   of   freight 


Prayer  AmcndmeBt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  19,  1964 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  hearings  before  the  Hoiue 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  propooed 
Becker  amendment.  Dr.  Franklin  H.  Ut- 
tell  gave  a  brilliant  historical  and  theo- 
logical analysis  of  past  attempts  by  gov- 
ernments to  Impose  certain  religloua 
practices  and  beliefs  on  citizens,  "nite 
review  demonstrates  the  grave  errors  in- 
herent in  the  present  proposal. 

Dr.  Llttell  is  a  professor  of  church 
history  at  Chicago  Theological  Seminary 
and  a  leading  Methodist  theologian.  He 
is  a  consultant  to  the  National  Confer- 


goee  of  Christians  and  Jews.  I  commend 
Mf  gtatonent.  which  follows,  to  my  col- 
lengues  and  all  ihoae  who  wish  to  pre- 
gerve  their  religious  liberty: 
'^fgrruoKT  or  Da.  FEAWKLm  H.  Ijttell.  Pao- 
ysssoR  or  CHiracH  Hihtort,  Chicago  Thio- 
tOOICAL  Seminart,  Beforx  thr  Committd 

ON    THE    JXTDICIART    OF    THE    HOTTBR    OF    R«I*- 

j«rNTATiTXB,  Mat  8.  19«4,  at  Washinctpon, 

DC. 

Iti.  Chairman,  members  of  committee,  a 
proper  awareness  of  otir  right  to  reUglous 
llljerty  as  Americans  requires  some  reference 
to  the  conditions  of  peoples  less  fortunately 
placed,  in  the  p«ist  and  In  the  present.  Dur- 
rlag  many  centuries  It  was  generally  aaeumed 
ttjat  the  peoples  ot  Europe  were  either  ChrlB- 
H^n  or  being  made  so.  They  were  Christian - 
lied  according  to  the  methods  then  chiefly 
obtaining — ^by  ciiltural  impingement  ajid  by 
military  conquest.  The  Middle  Ages  was  the 
period  of  the  Chrlstlanizatlon  of  the  Ger- 
manic tribes.  The  ICth  century  Reformation 
did  nothing  to  disturb  the  parochial  and 
territorial  patterns;  if  anything,  they  gained 
Increased  authority  as  the  various  kings  and 
princes  came  to  function  as  lay  bishops  In 
the  Lutheran,  Reformed,  and  Anglican 
Churches  which  had  severed  their  ties  with 
Borne.  During  the  dreadTul  wars  of  religion 
of  the  17th  century,  the  various  parties  con- 
tinued to  use  their  claims  to  universal  au- 
thority to  Justify  the  utmost  savagery  in 
the  name  of  religion.  With  the  coming  of 
the  enlightenment  and  modem  ideas  of  tol- 
eration, the  status  of  the  nonconformist  or 
dissenter  was  reluctantly  established  at  law. 
But  the  facade  of  Christendom  was  i>erpetu- 
ated  by  varioiis  forms  of  establishment,  most 
of  them  continuing  to  the  present  day. 

The  established  churches  of  Europe  have 
proved  Increaslagly  incapable  of  serving  the 
rellgloiu  needs  of  the  various  peoples  and 
nations,  being  utterly  out  of  tune  with  mod- 
em views  of  liberty  and  with  the  realities  of 
Industrial  civilization.  They  have  lost  the 
two  most  Important  elements  In  modem 
society — the  Intellectuals  and  the  working 
classes,  and  they  have  proved  too  feeble  to 
prevent  the  rise  of  Uae  most  effectively  antl- 
Ghrlstlan  Ideologies  in  many  centuries: 
oazlsm  azul  communism.  Atter  two  World 
Wars,  two  types  of  totalitarianism,  two  de- 
pressions (Europe  suffered  an  acute  depres- 
sion in  the  years  1021-24),  they  confront 
us  with  a  situation  which  their  ablest  young 
theologians  call  post-Christian. 

In  Pranoe.  for  example,  a  traditionally 
Catholic  people  haa  become  a  prime  example 
of  baptised  heathenism.  A  few  years  ago 
the  archbishop  of  Paris  had  the  situation 
surveyed,  and  the  figures  released  showed 
that  only  16  percent  of  the  population  In 
metropolitan  France,  men  and  women,  kept 
the  minimal  requirements  set  by  the  Fourth 
Lateran  Council  (AJD.  1216) :  one  confession 
and  one  conununlon  a  year.  In  Italy,  a  sur- 
vey authorized  by  the  cardinal  archbishop  of 
Milan  showed  only  II  percent  of  Italian  men 
performing  the  same  minimal  exercises.  In 
other  words.  8<  percent  of  the  population  of 
greater  Paris  and  86  percent  of  the  men  of 
Italy — vaiuted  by  some  as  bulwarks  against 
atheistic  communism — are  by  definition  ex- 
communicated. 

In  the  Protestant  north  the  case  is  no 
better.  Of  the  people  of  Sweden,  98  percent 
are  reckoned  communicants  of  the  Lutheran 
state  church:  the  situation  in  Denmark  is 
roughly  the  same,  and  by  such  procedures 
Denmark  contributes  over  4.6  million  Luth- 
erans to  the  rolls  and  Sweden  7  million. 
Behind  the  facade,  however,  their  own  offi- 
cial surveys  show  8.6  and  8.4  percent  of  the 
populations  In  effective  relationship.  In 
Xngland,  according  to  another  survey,  church 
affiliation  Is  16  percent  effective,  30  percent 
friendly.  40  percent  indifferent,  and  16  per- 
cent hostile  to  organized  religion. 


On  the  very  face  of  it,  let  alone  when  tm9 
probes  the  ethical  and  moral  and  sptrttual 
situation,  the  whole  pretense  of  Christian 
nations  and  Christian  dvUizatlon  is  today  an 
open  fravuL  Worst  oif  all,  it  stands  as  a  bar- 
rier across  the  path  ot  a  thoroughgoing  re- 
newal and  recovery  at  the  church.  From  a 
soundly  religious  point  of  view,  the  only  way 
to  view  the  "Christian  West"  today  has  been 
expressed  by  a  great  Dutch  theologian: 

"The  Christian  church,  religiously  speak- 
ing. In  the  West  as  well  as  the  East,  Is  stand- 
ing in  a  pagan,  non-Christian  world,  and  has 
again  to  consider  the  whole  world  its  mis- 
sion field,  not  in  the  rhetorical  but  In  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word."  ' 

TWRNTIITH     CENTURY     TOTALITARIANISM 

Wtien  we  regard  the  record  of  the  state 
chiirches  in  reepect  to  the  totalitarian  creeds 
and  systems,  the  fundamental  slfkness  of 
Christendom  becomes  even  mc«-e  plain  to  see. 
For  the  real  tragedy  of  the  ages  has  not  been 
the  persecution  of  the  church,  as  widespread 
and  savage  as  that  has  been.  The  tragic  fact 
of  the  20th  century,  the  fact  which  led  the 
martyr  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  to  see  in  this  age 
the  awful  face  of  the  anti-Christ,  has  been 
the  wholesale  apostasy  of  millions  of  the 
baptized. 

The  attack  of  the  totalltarians  on  the 
church,  which  is  implicit  in  tlie  unity  of 
dogma  of  the  Nazi  and  Communist  creeds, 
became  violent  when  rock  bottom  was 
reached.  Communism  has  been  more  openly 
antl-Chrlstian,  although  such  governments 
have  not  been  above  the  exploitation  of  asso- 
ciations of  progressive  Christiana  and  Marx- 
ist-Christian Institutes.  At  first,  fascism 
claimed  to  be  a  defense  of  religion  and  mor- 
ality against  the  threat  of  atheistic  cc»ninu- 
nlsm.  Many  fell  t<x  this  line,  including 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churchmen  in  high 
positions.  Many  of  the  baptized  then  be- 
trayed their  calling  and  reverted  to  their  pre- 
baptlsmal  status  as  Gentiles.  But  finally  a 
hard  core  of  resistance  was  revefJed  anaong 
a  small  minority — often  passive,  largely  hid- 
den, but  persistent.  The  chtirch  then  en- 
tered the  arena  of  the  church  struggle. 

The  church  struggle  has  not  been  a  clean- 
cut  spiritual  battle  between  avowed  Chris- 
tians and  avowed  anti-Christians.  For  many 
of  the  corruptions  of  the  established 
churches  have  deserved  criticism  and  attack: 
e.g.,  their  misuse  of  State  power  and  coercion 
against  other  faith  groups,  their  resistance  to 
land  reform,  their  identification  with  the 
privileged  classes  rather  than  wlt2i  the  com- 
mcm  fcdk.  Moreover,  the  style  and  method 
of  the  totalitarian  movements  has  been  in- 
filtration and  subversiotL  and  many  sincerely 
committed  Christian  leaders  have  been  slow 
to  discern  the  spirits  and  Isolate  those  who 
were  using  Christian  slogans  and  Inspirations 
for  essentially  unbaptlzed  purposes.  Thus 
the  church  struggle  has  been  most  of  all  "a 
struggle  of  the  church  against  Itself  for  It- 
self," •  and  Its  most  heartrending  quality  has 
not  been  the  persecution  of  the  faithfvu 
minority  but  the  wholesale  apostasy  of  the 
majority  of  so-called  Christians. 

Communism  came  to  power  in  Russia  In 
good  part  through  the  degeneracy  of  Eastern 
Orthodoxy.  Mussolini  and  Hitler  were  as- 
sisted to  power  by  a  corrupt  and  faithless 
type  of  established  Catholicism  and  prot- 
estantism. Even  in  America,  the  attacks  of 
the  political  underworld  on  our  constitu- 
tional Institutions  and  our  liberties  are  as- 
sisted by  the  skillfiil  misuse  of  "Christian" 
slogans  and  by  corrupt  alliances  of  vicious 
politics  and  low-grade  culture-religion. 

The  totalitarian  style  In  the  religious  field 
is  worthy  of  studied  attention,  for  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  the  positive  religion 
(positives  Christentum)  of  the  Naols  and  the 
progressive  religion  ot  the  Coaununlsta  have 
their   counterpart   In    the    nonsectarlan  re- 
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llglon  wtilch  some  seek  to  establish  at  law. 
here.  Churches  and  creeds  are  to  be  manip- 
ulated or  used  to  further  the  people's  state. 
or  the  German  way  of  life  (das  deutsche 
Volkswesen) ,  or  the  American  way  of  life,  or 
perhaps  the  southern  way  of  life.  Article  24 
of  the  NBDAP  program  is  clear  enough: 

"We  demand  freedom  for  all  religious 
sects  In  the  State  Insofar  as  they  do  not  en- 
danger the  State  or  work  against  the  custom 
and  morals  of  the  German  race.  "Rie  party 
as  such  represents  the  point  of  view  of  a 
positive  Christianity  (positive  Chrtstentum] 
without  binding  itself  to  any  pcirtlcular  con- 
fession." ' 

The  statement  that  these  presently  pro- 
posed prayer  amendments  involve  only  non- 
sectarian  prayers,  nonsectarian  religious  ob- 
servances, nondenomi national  religious  ob- 
servance, nonsectarian  or  nondenominational 
prayers  is  doubtless  meant  to  be  reassuring. 
But  to  those  who  have  stiidied  the  rise  of 
modem  totalitarian  movements  and  systems 
it  has  precisely  the  opposite  effect.  To  the 
actual  practitioner,  prayer  and  other  reli- 
gious observances  cannot  be  divorced  frcwn 
real  communities  of  faith  and  actual  his- 
torical commitments.  Religion  in  general 
Is  offensive  to  any  believing  person,  be  he 
Jew  or  Catholic  or  Protestant.  Nor  is  the 
watering  down  of  the  several  faiths  to  cre- 
ate a  new  common  core  for  the  public  lit- 
urgy as  harmless,  indeed  banal,  as  it  at  first 
seems:  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  rebellion 
and  apostasy  of  this  age,  of  the  very  wide- 
spread effort  to  misuse  the  outward  forms 
of  religion  for  other  than  truly  consecrated 
ends. 

The  totalitarian  misuse  of  cultic  practices 
commonly  features  two  catchwords:  In  the 
public  arena,  "nonsectarian  religion";  in  the 
private  world,  "spirituality"  (Gelstigkeit) . 
In  the  recently  published  Nasi  program  for 
a  final  solution  to  the  Christian  problem. 
NationalsoElallsmus  \ind  evangellsche  Kirch- 
en  im  Warthegau.*  and  in  the  new  legal  code 
governing  religion  In  Communist  East  Ger- 
many (the  DJDJl.),*  the  same  two-pronged 
subversion  of  high  religion  Is  put  Into  ef- 
fect: 

1.  Religion  is  to  bless  and  serve,  in  a  non- 
sectarian  and  positive  way,  the  Interests  and 
values  of  the  society  at  large; 

2.  llie  churches  as  historic  communities 
are  increasingly  to  withdraw  to  Individual 
and  familial  affairs,  to  concentrate  on  the 
pigmy  world  of  private  piety. 

Thus,  while  in  the  name  of  religion  a  pub- 
lic cultus  of  doubtful  orientation  is  estab- 
lished, the  actual  commuxLitles  of  faith  are 
to  be  driven  out  of  public  life.  It  will  not 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  this  oommit- 
tee,  I  am  sure,  that  many  of  the  forces  ral- 
lied behind  this  prop>06ed  outward  display  of 
public  piety  are  equally  vociferous  In  con- 
demning the  churches  and  their  leaders 
when  they  proclaim  the  crown  rights  of  the 
King  in  all  spheres  of  our  social  existence. 
"Why  don't  the  preachers  stay  out  of  poli- 
tics?" is  the  question  asked  constantly  In 
the  Communists'  "Neues  Deutschland,"  the 
Nazis'  "VdUOsche  Beobachter,"  and  In  Carl 
Mclntire's  "New  Reformation  Newsletter." 
The  real  ptirpose  of  the  totalltarians,  behind 
the  facade  of  an  Inexpensive  outward  dis- 
play, is  to  drive  the  churches  Into  a  purely 
privatized  domain. 

Faced  by  such  attractive  and  insinuating 
betrayal  of  historic  faith  conunltments  and 
disciplined  obedience,  the  faithful  church 
can  only  answer  as  did  the  Confessing 
Church  ot  Barmen  In  the  declaration  at 
19S4: 

"We  repudiate  the  false  teaching  that 
there  are  areas  of  a\a  life  in  whl(^  we  be- 
long not  to  Jeeus  Christ,  but  ano<iier  lord. 
areas  in  which  we  do  not  need  Jiistlflcation 
and  sanctlflcatlon  through  TTim 

"We  repudiate  the  false  teaching  that  the 
church  can  turn  over  the  torma  of  her  mes- 
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sage  and  ordinancee  at  will  or  according  to 
8ome  dominant  Ideological  and  political  con- 

vlctlon."  •  «      11 

The  exact  theological  algnlflcance  of  rell- 
Klon  in  general  and  vague  .plrltuaUty  ha- 
been   given  by  a  competent  studen*  of  to- 

"The  claim  of  the  National  SoclallaU  that 
there  had  not  been  In  Germany  »  much 
spirituality  for  many  years  a.  for  ^^<^ 
a^  in  the  year  1933  or  during  the  wsx  U 
not  false;  yet  It  waa  a  faith  which  had  In 
every  respect  lost  Ita  Integrity,  a  false  faith 
in  content,  purpoee.  and  style" ' 

If  we  reflect  wisely  upon  the  lessons  ol 
recent  decades,  we  shall  be  very  sceptical 
of  expression*  of  religion  In  general,  expres- 
sions which  may  be  appealing  on  the  surface 
but  reflect  no  deep  commitment  to  taown 
traditions  of  discipline.  The  phraseological 
approach  to  religion  is  one  of  the  foremoet 
indlcatlona  of  the  sickness  of  Christendom. 
The  honest  man  does  not  easily  verbalize  a 
poaltlon  which  he  Is  not  prepared  to  make 
a   matter  of   disciplined    commitment. 

THX      AMDUCAN      IXPXBIMCNT      IN      UBERTT 

The  question  naturally  arises  how.  if  the 
door  to  totalitarianism  was  opened  In  part 
by  corrupt  eBtablishments  of  religion,  such 
movemenU  have  gained  a  following  here. 
To  answer  this  query  requires  a  brief  excur- 
sion into  American  church  history.  In  sum. 
it  can  be  asserted  that  those  elements  most 
prone  to  fall  into  pre  totalitarian  ways  of 
thinking  and  acting  are  those  which  have 
not  yet  mastered  the  meaning  of  the  Amer- 
ican standard  of  religious  liberty  and  sepa- 

ration. 

During     the     flrst     period     of     American 
church   history,   of   course,   our   church   life 
was  patterned  after  the  ChrUtendom  of  the 
Old     World.     More    precisely,    our     colonial 
state  churches   used    the   same   methods   of 
coercion    and    persecution    as    obtained    in 
Britain.     UntU   1820.  85  percent  of   the  U.S. 
Dopulatlon  was  of  British  descent  and   (of- 
ficially)     Protestant.     Eight     Colonies     had 
state   churches,    four   more   had   established 
'  religions,  and  the  solitary  exception— Rhode 
Island— was  not  able  to  moderate  the  overall 
practices  until  she  took  her  stubborn  stand 
for  a  religious  liberty  guarantee  during  the 
ratification     of     the     Federal     Constitution 
( 1789-9 1 1 .     And  even  though  the  standard  of 
liberty  waa  raised  at  the  time  of  the  foimdlng 
of  the  Republic,  state-church  practices  con- 
tinued in  New  Hampshire  until   1817.  Con- 
necticut until  1819.  and  Massachusetts  until 

1834 

Discrimination  against  religious  minorities 
continued  at  law  for  much  longer,  and  It  Is 
only  in  the  modern  period  that  In  many  areas 
the  old  Protestant  hegemony  has  begun  to 
yield  in  the  public  liturgy.  We  did  not.  In 
short,  m  spite  of  the  myth  so  carefully  cul- 
tivated in  some  circles,  achieve  religious  lib- 
erty all  at  once.  Much  rather.  It  Is  a  stand- 
ard to  which  we  have  only  slowly  and  pain- 
fully been  learning  to  repair. 

Contrary  to  the  opposite  myth,  also  widely 
held     our    fathers   did    not   successfully   es- 
tobllsh  a  Christian  nation.     That  they  tried 
to  during  some  two  centuries  of  law  and  ad- 
ministrative decree.   Is  I   think,   not  subject 
to    historical    dispute.      But    they    failed,   as 
every   state  chxu-ch  faUs  when   men  achieve 
enough  literacy  and  love  of  liberty  to  make 
their  own  choices.     The  only  religious  com- 
munication suitable  for  men  who  love   lib- 
erty is  that  persuasive  conviction  attested  by 
persons  with  names  and  faces,  who  speak  to 
others  with  the  open  face  of  truth.     As  Mr. 
Justice  Black  said  in  Engel  v.  Vitale.  "a  union 
of  government  and  religion  tends  to  destroy 
government  and  to  degrade  religion."     That 
the    colonial   state    churche*   achieved — like 
the  Eixropean  state  churches.  If  honest  sta- 
tistics were  used— the  spiritual  alienation  at 
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tana  TMOcde  ha*  been  attested  by   the  late 
dean  ofAmerlcan  church  hUtorlans.  WUllam 

Warren  Sweet:  »»,.,« 

"At  the  end  of  the  colonial  period  there 
were  undoubtedly  more  unchtirched  people 
in  North  America.  In  proporUon  to  the  popu- 
UUon.  than  were  to  be  found  in  any  other 
land  In  Christendom."  • 

When  the  second  State  constitutional  con- 
vention waa  held  In  Georgia.  In  1788.  out  of 
80  000  persona  less  than  500  were  on  all  the 
church  rolls  put  together.     Across  the  riew 
Nation,  when  the  people  had  their  choice, 
they    exited    the    establishments    en    masse. 
Church  membership  fell  to  less  than  10  per- 
cent  of    the    population,   and    Catholic    ana 
Protestant     missionary     societies     In     Halle. 
Paris    London,  and  elsewhere  began  to  dis- 
cuss the  religious  situation  In  North  America 
in  the  same  bulletins  and  even  In  the  same 
paragraphs  as  that  In  China  and  India  and 
Africa.     And  they  began  that  great  work,  of 
sending  missionaries  and  literature  and  other 
supplies,  which  continued  weU  past  the  mid- 
dle   of   the    19th   century.     America,   at   the 
end  of  two  centvu-les  of  formal  establishment 
of  religion,  was  needy  missionary  territory. 

The  men  who  won  the  battle  for  disestab- 
lishment, and  who  raised  the  great  sundard 
of  religious  liberty,  had  come  to  believe,  how- 
ever   that  religion  could  be  made  viable  on 
another    basU:    on    the   basis    of    voluntary 
commitment  and  support.     It  waa  above  all 
the    experience    with   the    great    awakening, 
that  first  national  movement  In  the  Amer- 
icas   which  convinced   the   founders  of  the 
Virginia  Bill  of  Religious  Freedom  and  the 
flrst    amendment    that    noncoerced    religion 
would   work,   and   that   It  would   produce  a 
better   quality    of   church   membership   and 
a  more  stable  commonwealth  In  the  process. 
We   can   scarcely    praise   too   highly    their 
courage   In   risking   such  a  departure   from 
the  ancient  order  of  religious  coercion,  a  de- 
parture which  has  for  long  spared  America 
from  the  twin  evils  of  the  state-church  and 
the   militant  and    persuasive  antlclerlcallsm 
which  the  state-church  produces.     Because 
religious    liberty    waa    secured    by    men    of 
faith,   we   have   not^-untll   recently,   as   the 
churches   have    begun    to   cool    off    \n    their 
sense    of    mission,    in    their    unlversallsm— 
suffered  the  vlcloua  style  of  Ideological  poli- 
tics which  has  so  debilitated  even  the  health- 
iest countries  of  Europe.    Our  style  has  been 
enthusiastic    and    voluntary    religion    com- 
bined with  pedestrian  and   problem-solving 
politics,   contrasting   very  sharply   with   the 
combination     of    apocalyptic     politics     and 
deadly     religion     which     has     characterized 
European   Christendom    In   decline. 

Nor    should    we    underestimate    the    risk 
which    our    fathers   took    when    they    deter- 
mined that  "No  man  shall  be  compelled  to 
frequent  or   support  any  religious  worship, 
place  or  ministry,  whatsoever,  nor  shall  suf- 
fer  or   account   of    hU   religious  opinions   or 
belief:  opinion  In  matters  of  religion  shall  In 
nowise  diminish,  enlarge  or  affect  civil  ca- 
pacities.    The  rights  hereby  asserted  are  of 
the  natural  rights  of  mankind."* 
'  The  reference  to  natural  rights  Is  Impor- 
tant,  for   It  shows   the  context  of  religious 
liberty.     That    liberty,    they    declared,    waa 
neither  created  nor  granted  by  government: 
It  was  prior   (logically,   not  chronologically) 
to   the    frame    of    government   Itself.     Much 
of   the    present   discussion   Is   wrongly    con- 
ceived and  wrongly  directed,  for  It  presup- 
poses a  history  of  toleration  rather  than  an 
affirmation    of    liberty.     In    fact,   the    whole 
dlactisslon  of  religious  liberty  ends  as  wrongly 
aa  It  beglna  If  the  political  question  Is  pri- 
mary:  I.e..  with  the  political  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  efBclent  use  of  religion.     Most 
of  the  so-called  prayer  amendments  are  set 
within  the  context  of  toleration  rather  than 
liberty,   as   the  repetition   of   the   demurrer 
rermtla:  "Nothing  In  this  article  shall  con- 
stitute an  establishment  of   religion."     The 
same    misapprehension    would    seem    to    He 


back  of  the  apology  for  arrangements  In  the 
prayer  cases,  which  generously  provide  that 
dissenters  may  remain  silent  or  be  fimned 
from  the  room.     This  la  not  the  atznosphcn 
of  liberty,  but  rather  the  atyle  of  toleration. 
Our    enjoyment    of    rellgloua    freedom   in 
America  does  not  now  depend  upon  a  toltr. 
atlng  frame  of  government:  the  whole  ares 
of    rellgloua    concern    and    obedience   la  re- 
moved from  political  control,  and  placed  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  courts.    According 
to  the  constitutional  rule  here  established. 
If  the  Constitution  should  be  amended  to 
establish  or  partially  establish  a  church  or 
a  religion,  such  amendment  would  be  un- 
constitutional    even     though     the     outward 
forma  of  due  process  were  observed.     For  by 
this    act    of    self-abnegation,    which    many 
authorities    consider    the    major    American 
contribution  to  constitutional  theory,  it  wu 
declared    that    religion    U    forever    removed 
from  the  authority  of  government  either  to 
persecute  or  to  tolerate  or  to  assist. 

Religious  liberty  la  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
constitutional  enactment  whatsoever,  and 
those  who  highly  regard  the  American  Con- 
stitution and  the  quality  of  that  rellglotu 
service  which  U  voluntary  and  uncoerced  will 
not  allow  deference  to  outward  formallttoa 
to  divert  them  from  the  heart  and  core  ot 
the  matter.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Juatloe 
Jackson.  In  West  Virginia  Board  of  EducatUm 
v.  Barrette: 

"Ones  right  to  •  •  •  freedom  of  wor- 
ship •  •  •  and  other  fundamental  rights 
may  not  be  submitted  to  vote:  they  depend 
on  the  outcome  of  no  elections." 

It  Is  Important  to  Insist  that  these  rights 
were  not  created  by  the  BUI  of  Rights:  the 
bin  simply  declared  truths  which  wwe  >1- 
ready  true,  recognized  rights  which  ««• 
already  given  by  the  author  erf  our  llberttw 
himself. 

Our  early  fathers  did  not  succeed  In  creat- 
ing a  Christian  people  by  legislation:    ttiat 
goal   cannot   be   reached  in  that  way.  erm 
though  for  centuries  well-meaning  men  haw 
attempted   it.     Nor  did  our   fathers   of  the 
constitutional  conventions  establUh  rellgloua 
liberty    once    and    for    all.     What    they  <Ud 
was  to  separate  the  two  covenants — the  po- 
litical from  the  religious.     What  they  dared 
waa  a  drama Uc  proposition:    that  men  could 
be   good   fellow   cltliena  even   though  they 
went    to   different   churches.     The   true  re- 
ligious .implication    of    the    standard    thejr 
raised    has    been    summarized    by   the  great 
church  historian.  PhUlp  Schaff : 

"The  glory  of  America  Is  a  free  Christian- 
ity independent  of  the  secvUar  government, 
and  supported  by  the  voluntary  contribution! 
of  a  free  people.  Thto  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
facts  in  modern  history."  " 

Jamee  Madison  and  his  allies  had  seen 
enough  of  the  coerced  kind,  with  the  show 
of  outward  piety  which  scarcely  conceals  In- 
ward spiritual  alienation.  Madison  put  the 
argument  against  such  lowgrade  religion 
susclnctly: 

"During  almost  15  centuries,  has  the  leg»i 
establishment  of  Christianity  been  on  trial. 
What  have  been  Its  frulte?  More  or  leaa  In 
all  places,  pride  and  Indolence  In  the  clergy: 
Ignorance  and  servility  In  the  laity;  In  hot*. 
superBtltlon,  bigotry,  and  pereecutlon."  " 

To  many,  the  risk  seemed  vwy  great,  for 
religion  and  religious  observances  had  alwaye 
been  used  as  a  kind  of  social  cement,  as  the 
mysterious  means  for  holding  a  people  to- 
gether. In  all  of  the  pre-Blble  religions,  the 
function  of  the  gods  was  to  serve  men's  pur- 
poses—to bleee  and  sustain  the  values  and 
norms,  and  even  the  political  and  military 
purpoees  of  the  society.  The  cultlc  practices 
were  devices  to  compel,  or  sometimes  even 
trick,  the  godfl  Into  performing  well  for  the 
desired  human  ends.  With  the  Biblical  cov- 
enant, a  new  level  waa  reached:  Israel's  le^ 
In  being  came  when  the  God  who  Is  truly 
God  created  for  Himself  and  for  His  own 
purpoees.    out  of  many  peoples  and   tribes. 


jjj^ant  people."  That  was  Israel 's  charter 
fl/  (ttlstence.  and  Christiana  beUeve  it  was 
confirmed  as  the  charter  of  the  New  Israel. 
But  human  rebellion  is  such,  and  the  ma- 
Igrtal  the  God  of  history  has  had  to  work 
^th  has  been  so  refractory,  that  again  and 

j-jln In    the   Christian   era   too — the  bap- 

ttxed  have  reverted  to  unregenerate  ways  ot 
nuuilpulatlng  religion.  A  lowgrade  Oana- 
anlte  religion  has  often  replaced  the  life 
of  obedience  In  the  covenant,  and  all  too 
often  unscrupulous  political  forces  have  at- 
tempted to  use  an  outward  show  of  religion 
for  the  achievement  of  essentially  un- 
baptlzed  purposes.  Even  In  the  American 
setting,  where  liberty  and  voluntaryism  are 
our  heritage,  where  churches  have  tended  to 
jettle  back  to  the  level  of  a  comfortable 
culture-religion,  they  have  sometimes  for- 
getfully attempted  to  use  religion  In  the  old 
way — rather  then  to  maintain  the  high  and 
Tlgorous  effort  of  sustaining  a  voluntary 
covenant.  Rellgloua  liberty  Is  not.  In  short, 
iomethlng  we  have  had:  It  Is  something  to 
be  gone  out  after. 

The  fathers  of  our  religious  liberty  made 
It  possible,  at  least,  for  the  church  to  be  truly 
the  church,  and  for  true  religion  to  serve 
those  high  ends  to  which  It  Is  rightly  called. 
And  It  waa  the  great  accomplishment  of  the 
iecond  period  of  American  church  history 
that,  beginning  with  an  unchurched  people, 
our  fathers  In  faith  Invented  new  methods 
which  made  religious  voluntaryism  a  viable 
practice.  Our  constitutional  fathers  opened 
the  way  for  voluntary  membership,  atten- 
dance, and  support.  Our  church  fathers  made 
the  voluntary  system  work — against  all  the 
gloomy  predictions  of  most  Europeans 
churchmen  and  many  American  state  church 
men  as  well.  The  last  150  years  have  seen 
voluntary  church  membership  brought  from 
7  percent  to  nearly  70  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, with  M  percent  of  all  Americans  14 
years  of  age  and  older  claiming  affiliation." 
Seldom.  If  ever  In  2.000  years  of  church  his- 
tory have  there  been  such  mass  accessions 
to  the  Christian  faith — and  never  before  on 
a  willing  baala.  The  confidence  of  Mr.  Justice 
Bradley  In  our  forefathers'  Judgment  has 
been  more  than  Justified — their  Judgment 
"that  religion  should  be  left  to  the  free  and 
voluntary  action  of  the  people  themselves." 
He  wrote  further: 

"I  do  not  regard  It  aa  manifesting  any 
hostility  to  religion,  but  aa  showing  a  fixed 
determination  to  leave  the  people  entirely 
free  on  the  subject. 

"And  It  seems  to  me  that  our  fathers  were 
wise;  that  the  great  voluntary  system  of  this 
eountry  Is  quite  aa  favorable  to  the  promotion 
of  real  religion  aa  the  systems  of  govern- 
mental protection  and  patronage  have  been 
in  other  countries."  " 

Now.  nearly  100  years  later,  we  can  only 
■ay  that  his  Judgment  on  the  merits  of  the 
American  voluntary  system  was  overly  re- 
strained: the  merits  of  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem are  far  greater  and  the  evils  of  coercion 
and  patronage  far  worse,  than  he  then  noted. 

The  Protestant  new  methods  ranged  from 
field  preaching,  the  camp  meeting,  the  Sun- 
day school  movement  and  Chautauqua  to 
radio  and  TV  preaching  and  house-to-house 
visitation.  Of  the  old  British  background, 
the  Baptists  and  Methodists  and  Disciples 
or  Christians  were  the  most  successful  re- 
vival churches.  The  newer  immigrations, 
after  a  few  yeejs  In  which  they  loet  heavily 
to  the  dominant  religious  culture,  also  de- 
veloped new  methods — unique  to  the  Amer- 
ican setting — adequate  to  hold  their  own  and 
to  gain  ground.  The  Catholics  developved 
teaching  and  nUsslonary  CH-ders  and  a  splen- 
did system  of  parochial  schools.  The  Jews 
established  major  cultxiral  Institutions  and 
a  great  network  of  charitable  and  communi- 
ty service  organisations.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  period  of  American  church  history, 
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the  period  during  which  voluntaryism  was 
made  a  viable  alternative  to  ooerdoci,  all 
three  of  the  major  traditions  are  better  at- 
tended on,  better  suppcH^«d,  and  more  po- 
tential for  good  than  was  any  American 
church  in  1810,  or  1710,  or  1610.  This  must 
be  stated  bl\intly  as  rejoinder  to  those  who 
long  for  the  good  old  days  of  Christian  Amer- 
ica— an  Imagery  which  la  at  beet  a  mythical 
construct  and  at  Its  worst  a  backdrop  to  a 
nasty  Protestant  natlvlsm.  The  golden  age 
of  religion  In  Anaerlca  Is  not  In  the  past  at 
all,  contrary  to  the  doom-savers:  It  lies,  po- 
tentially at  least.  In  the  generation  directly 
before  us. 

During  the  transition  to  religious  liberty 
and  voluntaryism,  the  actual  Identity  of  the 
American  churches  ceased  to  be  welded  to 
the  old  coercive  establishment  of  Christen- 
dom, and  shifted  to  that  of  the  other  young- 
er churches  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  the  islands 
of  the  sea.  The  American  churches  were  in 
fact  the  bright  mornlngstar  of  the  "Great 
Century  of  Christian  Missions"  (K.  S.  Latou- 
rette ) .  the  century  which  has  seen  the  Bible 
and  basic  Christian  literature  translated 
Into  a  larger  number  of  languages  and  con- 
verts won  among  a  larger  variety  of  peoples 
than  In  any  other  period  of  church  history. 
Our  true  story  Is  that  we  are  children  of 
the  mission. 

The  self-image  of  American  churches  Is 
still  confused,  however,  and  this  has  been 
and  still  is  a  fertile  source  of  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  some  church  people  to  revert  to 
measures  more  In  line  with  the  persecutions 
of  the  first  period  than  with  the  voluntary- 
Ism  of  the  second  period  of  our  religious  his- 
tory, more  In  line  with  the  European  Chris- 
tendom of  the  past  than  with  the  world 
Christianity  of  the  future. 

THK  AGE  OF  DIALOG 

The  third  period  of  American  church  Is 
termed  by  sociologists,  the  period  of  plural- 
ism. That  Is,  it  Is  the  time  when  we  must 
work  out  the  implications  of  the  fact  that 
our  society  consists  of  persons  of  the  most 
varied  cultural  and  racial  and  religious  back- 
grounds. Many  of  the  customs  which  were 
adequate  when  the  society  was  eesentially 
monochromatic,  when  the  vast  majority  of 
entitled  citizens  was  white,  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
(officially)  Protestant,  are  no  longer  equit- 
able nor  Just.  The  genius  of  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan's  concurring  opinion  In  Abington  v. 
Schempp  seems  to  me  to  He  precisely  In  his 
comprehensive  and  Judicious  grasp  of  the 
fact  that  "our  religious  composition  makes 
us  a  vastly  more  diverse  people  than  were 
our  forefathers."  Avoiding  the  temptation 
to  sloganize  and  Indulge  in  nonhlstorical  dog- 
matics, and  holding  to  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
mon law,  he  has  Insisted  that  "our  Inter- 
pretation of  the  first  amendment  must  nec- 
essarily be  responsive  to  the  much  more 
highly  charged  nature  of  religious  questions 
In  contemporary  society."  This  brings  the 
discussion  down  to  the  level  where  it  be- 
longs: To  the  level  where  most  questions  of 
initial  disagreement  can  be  resolved,  if  neigh- 
bors will  deal  with  each  other  in  the  spirit 
of  a  maxlmvun  of  good  will  and  a  minimum 
of  dogmatics.  There  Is  ample  evidence  in 
the  murderous  years  of  the  20th  cenUiry  that 
the  worst  kind  of  politics  Is  Ideological  poll- 
tics — whether  religion  or  antirellglon  is  the 
form  of  it. 

Our  confusion  as  to  the  proper  role  of 
religion  in  public  life  has  been  polarized  and 
poisoned  by  two  mythical  constructs:  (1) 
The  notion  that  sometime  In  the  past  Amer- 
ica waa  made  a  Chrlatlan  nation,  and  that 
the  right  kind  of  governmental  action  can 
keep  It  such;  (2)  the  notion  that  s<Hnetlme 
In  the  past  religion  and  public  life  were 
utterly  separated,  with  a  waU  placed  be- 
tween them,  and  that  religion  Is  therefwe  a 
p\irely  private  matter.  What  we  must  do  as 
churchmen — Jews,  Catholics,  Protestants, 
and  others — is  to  work  out  the  positive  mean- 


ing of  our  liberty  in  a  way  to  do  honor  to 
our  voluntary  religious  communities  and 
thereby  also  to  atrengthen  the  texture  of 
our  civil  liberties.  And  we  must  remember 
to  be  on  guard  against  the  tendency,  all  too 
natural  and  traditional,  to  seek  to  mlsvise 
political  power  to  enforce  our  own  religious 
opinions  or  preferences. 

The  proper  role  of  a  church  where  com- 
mitment and  discipline  Is  voluntary  Is  quite 
different  from  that  of  an  establishment. 
The  leaders  of  an  establishment  profess  to 
speak  for  the  whole  of  a  citizenry,  and  they 
urge  directly  upon  the  Government  such 
political  meastires  as  best  serve  their  in- 
terests. The  style  of  free  churches  is  first 
to  attain  a  measure  of  Internal  consensus 
and  discipline,  and  then  to  take  their  recom- 
mendations as  a  group  testimony  to  the  so- 
ciety at  large.  The  free  church  In  a  free 
society  Is  forbidden  the  art  of  conspiracy  and 
secret  Influence  which  was  customary  In 
state-church  situations:  If  convinced  of  the 
Importance  of  a  piece  of  legislation,  after 
having  tested  it  and  validated  it  by  internal 
discussion  and  discipline,  It  must  then  bring 
the  argument  Into  the  public  forum  on  the 
basis  of  Its  general  social  merits.  To  define 
the  negative  limits:  The  free  church  in  the 
free  society  Is  not  acting  In  good  faith  if  Its 
leaders  seek  to  attain  by  political  legislation 
what  they  have  failed  to  reach  by  Internal 
discipline;  nor  Is  It  acting  In  good  faith  If  the 
arguments  used  In  the  public  fonmn  are 
those  only  appropriate  to  the  community  of 
faith  Itself.  Most  of  the  arguments  advanced 
for  the  so-called  prayer  amendments  In  fact 
fall  under  the  latter  condemnation. 

This  argument  might  bear  development,  for 
It  Is  precisely  at  this  point  that  In  their 
pressing  for  public  legislation — In  regard  to 
prohibition,  or  the  antlevolutlon  laws  of  the 
1920's,  or  In  restricting  the  dissemination  of 
birth  control  legislation — our  churches  have 
followed  familiar  paths  of  establishment  poli- 
tics rather  than  develop  approaches  appro- 
priate to  free  churches  in  a  free  society. 
This  was  natural  enough,  In  view  of  the  long 
centuries  of  close  Identity  between  church 
and  state,  but  It  has  more  than  once  sacri- 
ficed the  liberty  of  minorities  to  the  mis- 
taken zeal  of  those  who  controlled  a  righteous 
majority.  Our  burden  as  churches  is  to  cut 
new  trials,  finding  new  ways  to  further  re- 
spect and  strengthen  right  relations  between 
our  religious  communities,  and  to  base  the 
public  policy  on  a  much  higher  expression  of 
religious  concern  than  mere  coercion  or  In- 
tlmldaUon.  When  religious  Initiative  de- 
scends to  such  level,  it  is  both  unworthy  of 
high  grade  and  responsible  religion  and  it  Is 
also  subversive  of  that  public  policy  which 
reflects  Judicious  decision  after  full,  free,  arid 
Informed  discussion. 

It  Is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  the  pres- 
sure which  brought  laws  making  Bible  read- 
ing or  morning  prayer  obligatory  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  States  came  precisely  at 
that  time  (1910  ff.)  when  Internal  discipline 
was  breaking  down  in  the  larger  denomina- 
tions. There  ta  more  than  external  evidence  ' 
that  the  effort  to  legislate  a  formal  kind  of 
piety  reflects  the  settling  of  major  rellglotu 
bodies  Into  the  mindset  and  habits  of  estab- 
lishments. 

The  creative  potential  of  the  present  age 
la  best  expressed  under  the  rubric,  the  age 
of  dialog.  For  It  la  the  steady  growth  of  In- 
terdenominational cooperation,  coupled  with 
the  emergence  of  the  Catholic-Protestant 
and  Christian-Jewish  dialogs,  which  creates 
the  powerful  energy  toward  religious  and 
dvlc  good.  Until  the  political  and  religious 
covenants  were  separated,  true  dialog  be- 
tween persons  of  different  faith  commit- 
ments was  impossible.  No  real  dialog  can 
be  held  between  persons,  one  of  whom  has  a 
sword  in  his  hand  and  the  other  of  whom 
has  a  nooee  around  his  neck.  There  la  a 
noble  reference  in  the  encyclical,  Pacem  In 
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Tenia,    by    Pop*    John    JUUII    of    blc 
memory: 

"Every  human  being  has  the  right  to  honor 
Ood  aocordlng  to  the  dictates  of  an  upright 
conaclence,  and  therefore  the  right  to  wor- 
ship God  privately  and  publicly"  (par.  14). 

It  iB  thlc  natural  right  to  an  upright  ooq- 
sclence.  which  many  (ofBdally)  Catholic  and 
Protestant  and  Orthodox  nations  have  not 
yet  recognized,  which  Is  guaranteed  Ameri- 
cans by  the  first  amendment.  And  It  Is 
this  which  makes  honest  and  open  discussion 
possible  In  regard  to  the  finer  matters  of 
faith  and  practice. 

The  point  can  be  Illustrated  by  reference 
to  an  apocryphal  story  of  the  University  of 
Paris  during  the  high  Middle  Ages.  On  this 
occasion  a  cconmlttee  of  the  holy  office  visited 
on  a  professor  rumored  to  be  guilty  of  hereti- 
cal opinions.  He  was  asked  if  he  were  pre- 
pared to  confess  the  threefold  Ood  of  the 
holy  t7lnlty.  He  is  said  to  have  replied  that 
rather  than  be  put  on  the  racic  be  would 
gladly  confess  a  fourfold  god. 

Our  religious  liberty,  worthy  of  the  most 
zealous  defense  agsUnst  all  who  would  tamper 
with  It,  guarantees  us  the  probability  that 
when  a  fellow  citizen  of  different  baclc- 
ground  and  persuasion  brings  forward  his 
question  or  concern  It  is  a  genuine  one.  We 
can  assume  that  he  really  means  what  he 
says,  and  then  we  can  speak  and  listen  to 
each  other  with  mutual  dignity  and  respect. 

Theoretically,  complete  Indifference  to 
religious  Issues  might  be  an  alternative  to 
controversy.  In  human  history,  however, 
there  have  been  but  two  ways  of  resolving 
fundamental  differences:  violence  and  coer- 
cion (by  far  the  most  frequently  used  meth- 
od) and  concerned  discussion.  The  alterna- 
tive to  the  dialog  is,  in  short,  the  knife. 
And  even  after  the  standard  of  religious 
liberty  had  been  raised  our  churches  have 
frequently  fallen  back  into  the  old  style  of 
coercion,  particularly  when  confronted  by 
the  anxiety  producing  need  for  rapid  change 
and  adjustment.  This  Is  the  situation  now, 
when  the  last  remnants  of  an  earlier  Protest- 
ant domination  of  the  public  liturgy  are 
steadily  being  removed  from  the  public 
schools. 

The  most  violent  resistance,  and  the  most 
ardent  defense  of  the  old  customs  of  coer- 
cive eatabllslunent,  have  in  America  usually 
come  from  Protestants.  During  the  three 
decades  before  the  Civil  War.  the  old  settlers 
organized  the  American  Protestlve  Associa- 
tion, the  Order  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
and  other  coercive  instruments  to  resist  the 
influence  of  the  Catholics.  The  Know- 
Nothlngs,  at  their  peak,  controlled  Governors, 
State  legislatures,  and  were  a  political  power 
In  35  States.  Catholic  buildings  were  burnt 
and  laws  were  proposed  which  would  limit 
the  franchise  to  persons  resident  for  at  least 
21  years  and  forbid  public  office  to  all  Roman 
Catholics  In  perpetuum.  In  the  view  of 
many  historians,  only  the  emerging  sectional 
conflict  .forestalled  major  civil  conflict  on 
confessional  lines. 

In  the  1928  election,  religious  bigotry  again 
became  a  major  political  force,  and  even  In 
1960  some  Protestant  primitives  organized 
or  regrouped  on  politico-religious  lines.  In 
terms  of  our  religious  history,  the  victory  of 
a  presidential  candidate  who  was  also  a 
Catholic  layman  in  19€0  gave  Protestants  a 
chance  to  rethink  their  self-image  and  their 
Image  of  America.  Some  have  become  nastier 
and  meaner  as  a  result  of  frustration,  and 
have  alined  themselves  with  racists,  radical 
rightists,  and  other  subversives  in  a  frontal 
attack  on  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  For  most 
Protestants,  however,  this  lias  been  a  time 
to  remember  that  our  most  glorious  heritage 
Is  not  the  memory  of  the  early  state  churches 
when  we  persecuted  others,  but  the  period 
when  the  voluntary  principle  was  made 
operative. 

In  these  years  of  rethinking  our  role  In 
American  life,  the  Protestant  underworld  has 


eontlnued  to  spawn  a  number  of  Tlcloxitfy 
antl-Cathollc  and  antl-6emltle  groups. 
The  major  and  responsible  churches,  how- 
ever, asslatetf  In  the  interreliglous  dialog 
by  the  National  Council  of  Churches  and 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  and  realizing  the  opportunities  opened 
up  by  otu"  American  system  of  religious  lib- 
erty, have  moved  ahead  more  consciously  to 
affirm  the  principle  of  voluntary  obedi- 
ence to  religious  commitments.  And  this  is, 
for  American  Protestants,  the  watershed 
choice:  (1)  whether  to  perpetuate  a  self- 
image  as  America's  dominant  tradition,  re- 
gardless of  the  facts  of  life,  and  to  cling 
desperately  to  those  residual  privileges  left 
over  from  an  earlier  age;  or  (2)  to  accept 
the  voluntary  principle  as  a  Ood-glven  op- 
portunity to  build  a  new  kind  of  church 
action- — more  evangelical,  more  mobile,  bet- 
ter disciplined,  and  more  devoted  to  service 
of  the  least  brother. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  major  bur- 
den of  this  choice  rests  with  the  people  of 
the  southeastern  section  of  the  United 
States.  In  spite  of  high  population  mobil- 
ity during  and  since  World  War  n.  the  cul- 
tiare  in  that  area  is  still  predominantly  Prot- 
estant and  traditional.  And  today,  as  a  re- 
sult of  Communist  conquest  in  Eastern  Ger- 
many, It  has  become  the  largest  single  bloc 
of  Intact  F*rotestant  culture  left  In  the 
world.  Moreover,  it  is  in  this  area  that 
major  solutions  to  the  race  issue — the  mo- 
ment of  truth  for  all  our  churches — must  be 
worked  out;  4  out  of  6  Negro  Christians  are 
Baptists;  1  of  6  is  a  Methodist;  1  out  of  30 
Is  anything  else. 

The  crisis  has  produced  on  the  one  hand 
a  great  ufisurge  of  anxiety,  expressed  in  an 
unholy  alliance  of  political  and  religious 
reaction.  The  characteristic  style  of  this 
alliance  Is  a  massive  assault  on  the  civil 
order,  upon  due  pirocess  of  law,  and  upon 
our  most  hallowed  American  institutions; 
the  assault  itself  Is  but  partially  masked  by 
the  misuse  of  an  outward  show  of  religion, 
by  the  repetition  of  pious  phrases,  by  the 
affrontery  of  the  big  lie:  that  our  constitu- 
tional tradition  of  separation  of  the  two 
covenants  is  secularlstlc,  antlreliglous,  or 
even  communistic.  The  almost  direct  paral- 
lel to  the  combination  of  low-grade  spiritual 
forces  which  helped  to  bring  nazlsm  to  power 
In  Germany  Is  most  strlkirig. 

The  texts  which  cover  this  alliance  of 
pious  hypocrisy  and  public  wickedness  are 
found  at  Matthew  23:   24-28. 

"Ye  blind  guides,  which  strain  at  a  gnat, 
and  swallow  a  camel. 

"Woe  unto  you  •  •  •  for  ye  make  clean 
the  outside  of  the  cup  and  of  the  platter, 
but  within  they  are  full  of  extortion  and 
excess. 

"Ye  are  like  unto  whlted  sepulchres,  which 
Indeed  appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are 
within  full  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  of  all 
uncleanness. 

"Even  so  ye  also  outwardly  appear  right- 
eous unto  men.  but  within  ye  are  full  of 
hypocrisy  and  Iniquity." 

There  Is  yet  ground  for  cautious  hope 
that  our  American  churches,  and  particularly 
the  Baptists  and  Methodists  with  their  tradi- 
tion of  religious  liberty,  may  resist  the  pres- 
sures to  reduce  them  to  a  low-grade  tribal - 
istlc  religion,  and  come  forth  with  a  new 
burst  of  devotion  to  the  universal  Lord  of 
the  universal  church. 

Certainly  it  is  the  responsibility  of  this 
committee,  and  of  this  Congress,  to  defend 
and  strengthen  the  purpose  of  our  fathers 
that  high-grade,  voluntary  rellgioiis  commit- 
ment should  have  an  area  of  liberty  within 
which  it  could  grow  and  flourish.  As  Claus 
Pelbinger.  one  of  the  earliest  mart3?rs  to  reli- 
gious liberty,  put  It : 

"Ood  wants  no  compulsory  service.  On  the 
contrary,  he  loves  a  free,  willing  heart  that 
serves  Him  with  a  Joyful  soul  and  does  Joy- 
fully what  Is  right."  ■ 


None  of  us.  citizen  or  representative,  ^a 
the  right  to  play  to  the  crowd  and  to  leave  tn 
the  Supreme  Court  the  burden  of  the  dwf—^ 
of  our  liberties. 

We  are  meeting  at  a  time  when  wicked  mea 
■re  mounting  a  major  assault  on  our  Oooatt. 
tutlon  and  our  Bill  of  Rights.  We  ntA 
daily  reporU  of  how  10  percent  of  our  clt|. 
zens  are  brutalized,  intimidated,  kept  Uus. 
cure  In  life  and  person.  We  must  watch 
trial  by  Jury,  which  is  the  form  of  law,  mis- 
used  to  subvert  Justice,  which  is  the  sub- 
sUnce  of  it.  If  we  really  want  to  know  and  do 
the  will  of  Ood  for  these  times,  the  answar 
to  the  prayer  amendments  has  been  given  in 
Amos  5 :  22-24 : 

"Though  ye  offer  me  burnt  offerings  and 
your  meat  offerings,  I  will  not  accept  them; 
neither  will  I  regard  the  peace  offering*  of 
your  fat  beasts. 

"Take  thou  away  from  me  the  noise  of  thy 
songs;  for  I  will  not  hear  the  melody  of  thv 
viols. 

"But  let  Judgment  run  down  as  waters,  aitd 
righteousness  as  a  mighty  stream." 

"The  spiritual  heritage  of  our  Nation,"  for 
which  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  expressed  anxloua 
concern  in  his  dissent  in  Engel  v.  VUale.  will 
not  be  served  by  the  ritualistic  Invocation  of 
so-called  nonsectarlan  phrases.  "Be  not  de- 
ceived; God  is  not  mocked.  •  •  •"  (OalatUuu 
6:  7.)  Pot  it  is  "righteousness  that  exaltfa 
a  nation;  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  peo- 
ple." (Proverbs  14:  34.)  The  responsibility 
of  this  committee  is,  of  course,  a  consttta- 
tlonal  one.  But  let  me  add  my  aasuranoe 
that  In  defending  the  first  amendment,  which 
has  protected  our  religious  liberty  for  ov«r 
170  years,  you  are  also  protecting  hlgh-lev«l. 
voluntary  religion  as  well. 

May  I  respectfully  urge  that  the  memben 
of  committee  bury  these  amendments,  which 
are  eontrary  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  Of 
the  American  constitutional  and  rellgloQi 
development,  and  get  on  with  the  propar 
business  of  American  legislative  bodies.  That 
proper  business  is  not  religion  at  all,  but  Jus- 
tlce. 


'  Kraemer,  Hendrlck,  "The  Christian 
sage  in  a  Non-Cliristian  World"  (New  Yort 
Si  London:  Harper  tt  Bros..  1938),  pp.  10-17. 

'  Cochrane,  Arthur  C,  "The  Church's  Oon- 
fession  Under  HiUer"  (Philadelphia:  West- 
minster Press,  1962) ,  p.  19. 

'Litteh,  Franklin  H..  "The  Oenoan 
Phoenix"  (New  York:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  lOW), 
p.  3. 

'  GUrtler,  Paul,  "Nationalsoziallsmus  xmd 
Evangellsche  Klrchen  Im  Warthegau"  (Gdt- 
tlngen:  Vanderhoech  &  Ruprecht,  1958),  ap- 
pendix. Doc.  No.  8.  The  Warthegau  was  the 
resettled  section  of  Poland  in  which,  under 
direct  authority  oS  Martin  Bormann.  the 
Nazis  experimented  with  thoee  measures 
which  were  to  be  used  against  the  churches 
in  the  homeland  once  the  war  was  won. 

•  "Die  Klrchen  in  der  Deutschen  Dem- 
okratischam  Republik."  In  Bechmann, 
Joachim,  ed..  "Klrchllches  Jahrbuch:  1968' 
(Gtltersloh:  Otltersloher  Verlagshaxis  Oerd 
Mohn.  1959),  p.  199. 

•  Cf .  "The  German  Phoenix"  app.  B. 

'  Buchhelm.  Hans,  "Glaubens  Krise  iffi 
Drltten  Reich"  (Stuttgart:  Deutsche  Ver- 
lags-Anstalt,  1963).  p.  17. 

•Sweet,  William  Warren.  "The  Churches 
as  Moral  Courts  of  the  Frontier,"  'H  Church 
History"  (1933)   1:3. 

•  Cf .  Hunt.  Gaillard,  "James  Madison  and 
Religrious  Liberty,"  azmual  report  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  (1901)  I, 
427-28. 

"Schaff,  Philip,  "Germany:  Its  Universi- 
ties. Theology  and  Religion"  (PhlladelphU 
and  New  York,  Lindsay  and  Blaklston/ 
Sheldon,  Blakeman  ft  Co.,  1867) ,  p.  106. 

"  "11  Writings  of  Madison"  187. 

■'Voegelln.  Eric,  "Order  and  History.  I: 
Israel  and  Revelation"  (Baton  Rouge:  Lou- 
isiana State  UrUverslty  Press,  1956) ,  p.  123. 


.Littell,  Franklin  H.  "^rom  State  Chw^ 
w.  murallsm"  (New  Twk:  Anchor  Books, 
!Lj?^  31-«a;  also,  the  March  1967  Cur- 
S'pSulaUon' survey  (CPSl^iJf?,^ 
2;TL\rof  census:  "Religion  Reportwl  by^ 
SSin  Po^on  of  the  United  States: 
SSSJ  1957/'  current  Population  Reporta. 
SSerp.20.No.79(Feb.2,1958) 

u"iCBcellaneou8  WrlUngs  of  Joseph  P. 
B-uUev"   (1901),  368.  ,.„^ 

"Quoted  in  Estep.  William  R.  "The 
^aptlBt  Story"  (Nashville;  Broadman 
press.  1963).  p.  143. 
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Cuba  Today— Second  of  a  Series 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 


or  nxjanjA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25, 1964 
Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  accordance  with  my  remarks  made 
yesterday  regarding  the  current  series  ol 
articles  written  by  Canadian  newsman 
Bruce  Taylor  and  published  by  the 
Washington  Star.  I  Include  the  second 
installment  on  Cuba's  pUght  under  com- 
munism for  the  Record  in  order  that  it 
may  receive  the  widest  possible  circula- 
tion. 

CUBA     TODAY-U.S.      EMBARGO     IS     STRANGLING 

EcoNOMT   Drsprrx    Soviet    Help 
(By  Bruce  Taylor) 

Cuba  is  being  strangled  by  the  United 
States' trade  embargo.  »  _»„  ^r  im 

It  cannot  survive  at  Its  current  rate  of  im- 
nort  and  technical  assistance  frwn  the  So- 
Set  bloc  nations.  It  would  perish,  slowly 
but  certainly,  but  for  its  expanding  ^- 
merce  with  Canada  and  other  NATO  part- 
ners of  the  United  States. 

Even  that  may  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  n 

Itl'  sugar  producUon— the  core  of  its  eoon- 
omv— wUl  be  the  lowest  In  history  this  year. 
Its  agriculture  and  Uvestock  programs  are 
faUlM.  Ite  internal  transportation  systwn 
is  about  to  collapse.  Ite  factorles--when 
they  operate  at  all-are  turning  out  products 
that  cost  two  and  three  times  more  to  manu- 
facture than  to  import.  Its  major  construc- 
tion schedules  have  been  Jettisoned. 

WOKFULLT    INADEQUATE 

Soviet  industrial  and  farm  replacements 
for  the  United  States  machinery  that  is 
breaking  down  through  misuse  &»<*  old  age 
are  proving  woefully  Inadequate,  both  in 
quantity  and  oallber. 

Most  serious  of  all,  Cuba's  7  mUiion  people 
are    fed  up   with   the  government  "^a* J^ 

been    promising   them   P»«-l'^-"^V*^Ltt''to 
1959.  and  are  growing  Increasingly  loath  to 

coopeirate  with  It. 

Resentment  toward  Premier  Castro  is  ris- 
ing. Deliberate  work  slowdowns  are  reach- 
ing critical  proportions. 

Mr  Castro,  nonetheless,  continues  to  make 
grandiose  claims  of  progress.  Rigid  preM 
censorship  in  Cuba  prevents  the  escape  cA 
editorial  comments  to  the  contrary.  Ana 
most  visiting  correspondents— confined  to 
Havana  or  taken  on  carefully  guided  tours 
of  the  700-mlle-long  island— have  lltUe  way 
of  investigaUng  the  truth  of  his  assertions. 

TRACKOT    OF   COMMTTWISM 

But  photographer  Adrian  Lunny  wid  ^ 
have  Just  ended  2,200  miles  of  travel  wi^ln 
Cuba— the  fr«eet  movement  ever  accorded 
North  American  newspapermen  behind  Mr. 
Castro's  Palm  Tree  Curtain— and  have  seen 


at    first    hand    the    tragedy    that    has    been 
wreaked  by  communism. 

Many  correspondents  who  are  permitted 
to  go  there  now  have  lltUe  more  with  which 
to  compare  conditions  than  the  standards 
of  their  own  countries,  and  that  Isn't  fair. 
I  Uved  there  in  1967,  however,  and  am  able 
to  make  comparisons  with  Cuba  then  and 

today. 

Foreign  correspondent*  must  acquire  au- 
thorization to  travel  outside  Havana.  Mr. 
L\mny  and  I  were  approved  for  our  extensive 
movement  because  Mr.  Castro  is  going  a  long 
way  these  days  to  ciury  favor  with  Cana- 
dians.   He  sees  Canada  as  a  savior. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  countries  able  to  sup- 
ply him  with  essential  material  no  longer 
available  to  him  from  the  United  States  and 
he  claims  he  will  do  about  $60  million  worth 
of  bxislness  with  it  this  year.  (Official  figures 
are  far  less  than  that  amount,  but  it  is 
acknowledged  that  many  Cuban  purchases, 
made  for  cash,  are  not  recorded  as  such  ) 

MANY    RESTRICTIONS 

Even  SO,  there  were  numerous  restrictions 
on  our  travel,  and  there  was  a  not  entirely 
subtle  warning  that  an  unfavorable  report 
by  lis  would  mean  detention  and  deporta- 
tion from  Cuba  If  we  later  attempted  to 
return. 

Cubans,  generally,  were  delighted  to  see 
us,  and  would  go  to  great  pains  to  talk  to 
us  privately.     Sometimes,  this  wasn't  easy. 

The  state  of  terror  in  which  Cuba  Is  held 
is  not  readily  apparent  in  Havana,  where 
movement  Is  reasonably  unhindered.  Havana 
stUl  IB  one  of  the  world's  most  beautiful 
cities,  although  Mr.  Castro  has  done  his  best 
to  blight  its  esthetic  attraction  by  draping 
it  with  building-sized  propaganda  signs.  This 
Is  the  Cuba  that  most  visitors  to  the  Uland 

see. 

It  is  only  when  you  go  into  the  Interior 
that  you  are  made  very  much  aware  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  Castro  reign 

VIRTUAL  SLAVERY 

The  people  there  are  in  virtual  slavery. 
Everything  they  do,  down  to  the  simplest  ac- 
tion. Is  known  to  the  secret  police.  They 
speak  to  strangers  only  where  they  cannot 
be  overheard,  and  then  only  after  looking 
over   their  shoulders. 

On  some  of  our  travel  among  them  we 
were  closely  escorted  by  secret  police  or 
members  of  the  Cuban  Ccmamunist  Party 
(Partido  Unido  de  la  Revolucion  Socialistica) 
who  were  charged  with  preventing  us  from 
speaking  to  anyone  other  than  Oovemment 
officials,  or  seeing  anything  other  than  that 
which  had  been  designated  acceptable. 

Escort  was  particularly  close  In  Oriente 
Province,  biggest  of  Cuba's  six.  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  island.  There  were  three  men- 
one  of  them  armed — to  meet  us  when  we 
stepped  from  the  Rusisan  Ilytishin  18  air- 
liner that  brought  us  to  Santiago  from 
Havana.  They  were  with  us  until  we  left 
that  province  4  days  and  several  hundred 
miles   later.  . 

ELUDED   ESCORTS    I 

It  wasn't  too  difficult  to  elude  them  late 
at  night — usually  through  a  back  door  some- 
where— and  getting  away  from  them  to  tolk 
to  people  became  somewhat  of  a  game.  One 
night,  however,  when  Mr.  Lunny  remained 
In  our  room  to  give  the  impression  we  both 
Btm  were  there.  I  got  Into  an  animated 
poUtical  conversation  with  what  I  thought 
was  an  ordinary  Cuban — who  turned  out  to 
be  chief  of  the  area's  secret  police. 

We  were  not  surprtsed  by  the  close  es- 
cort In  Oriente.  There  was  a  report  of  Im- 
nendlng  trouble  In  the  Province  the  day  we 
arrived.  The  day  after  we  left  the  big  sugar 
mlU  at  Pllon  was  blown  up. 

CONDrnONE  WORSE 

Some  Of  our  travel  In  other  Provinces 
was  in  the  company  of  a  driver  selected  for 
us  by  the  Government.     He   spent  a  great 


deal  of  time  at  the  outset  attempting  to  con- 
vince us  he  was  a  "gusano"— a  ''«™— *^ 
Castro's  word  for  Cubans  who  are  opposed 
to  him.  But  he  gave  up  In  disgust  even- 
tually and  lapsed  Into  long  daily  propaganda 

"wh^ necessary,  however,  as  In  O^*^  ^* 
generally  were  able  to  slip  away  Irom  the 
various  agente  keeping  an  eye  on  us^    We 
met  and  talked  to  a  wide  ^°tl^l    evWent 
population.      And    It   soon    ^>«^, J?!^^. 
vZx  Cuba  today  U  In  far  ^^  ^^^^ ^^^ 
dition.  materially,  than  when  \^^^^^ 
during  the  dictatorship  of  ^"^""^^^^^i 
Mr.  Batista  was  a  venal  man.    H^s  Govern- 
ment, devoid  of  Ideology,  was  unbeUevably 
^or^upt.     AS  as  opposition  to  him  mounted 
he  took  increasingly  severe  measures  to  re 
press  it.    At  length  he  gave  his  secret  police, 
composed  in  the  main  of  sadists,  a  free  hand. 
Thev  tortured  and  killed.  . 

It  became  commonplace  to  find  the  chil- 
dren ol  his  opponents  dead  in  the  streets. 
¥^ere  waL  no^s^nse  of  predictabUity  then:  a 
man  could  be  arrested  for  anything. 

Probably  more  than  80  Pe'"'*'^*  ^^„y,^^ 
population  was  opposed  to  him,  and  would 
have  supported  any  man  who  could  t^ple 
him  Mr  Castro  was  given  overwhelming 
support  because  he  promised  reform  and  a 
high  Standard  of  living.  He  even  promised 
free  elections. 

TREASURY    V,AS    BLED 

He  appeared  to  be  blessed  relief  from  the 
long  line  of  dictators  who  successively  had 
bled  the  Cuban  treasury.  Mr.  Batista,  for 
eiSipfe  IS  said  to  have  banked  teoo  million 
in  other  countries  before  he  fled. 

And  if  you  understend  Cubans,  you  know 
that  politics  are  or  secondary,  ^^^^fj^^., 
ImpOTtance  to  most  of  them.  They  ^^0)"°^ Z- 
ha%%rcared  whether  Mr.  Castro  ^hs  C^f^"" 
nlst.  Fascist  or  democratic,  so  long  as  he  ga^e 
them  enough  to  eat.  enough  to  wear,  and 
enough  to  spend  on  simple  luxuries. 

But  he  didn't.  He  Imposed  a  dictatorship 
that  Mr.  Batista's  could  not  even  begin  to 
^teh  for  the  manner  In  which  it  toxoids  ite 
™ie  in  subservience.  Mr.  Castro  h^  held 
^l^Uons.  and  doesn't  intend  to^  He  has 
faUed  in  every  promise  to  make  Cuba  a  bet- 
ter place  to  live,  and  the  Cubans  say  they  are 
worw  off  than  ever,  that  hardship  is  more 
widespread  now  than  in  the  days  of  Mr. 
Batista.  

POVERTY  UNQUESTIONABLE 

There  is  no  question  but  that  poverty 
existed  in  some  sections  of  Cuba,  particularly 
among  the  sugarworkers.  before  1959. 

But  even  then  the  country  as  a  whole  was 
far  better  off.  Mr.  Castro  has  slightly  im- 
proved the  welfare  of  the  sugar  workers,  but 
Neatly  decreased  that  of  almost  everyone 
else. 

He  boasts  that  no  one  in  Cuba  goes  hungry 
today,  despite  the  gigantic  failure  of  his  na- 
tionalized farm  system.  That  is  txue.  but 
only  because  of  the  vast  black  market  m 
food  All  legal  food  purchases  are  ration'-d 
The  meat  quota,  for  example.  U  three-quar- 
ters of  a  pound  per  person  per  week  in 
Havana,  less  In  the  Interior.  A  Cuban  may 
legally  buy  six  eggs  a  month. 

Eggs  are  6  cento  each  in  the  grocery  stores 
Th^  are  %2  each  on  the  black  market 

The  government  makes  no  real  attempt  to 
stamp  it  out.  It  knows  If  It  did  the  many 
small  farmers  who  keep  It  going  would  cu 
down  production  altogether,  rather  than  sell 
at  government  prices.  Then,  there  would  be 
no  food  at  all. 

There  is  a  black  market  for  everything 
Automobile  parts  are  particularly  precious 
Onlv  government-approved  persons  can  pur- 
ch  Je  new  East  European  cars  which  come 
to  Cuba  in  extremely  limited  quantity.  All 
other  cars  are  American,  and  all  are  of  1959 
vintage  or  older.  Most  are  barely  hanging 
together.     A  1957  Chrysler  In  bare  running 
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order,  for  Inatance,  can  be  sold  for  tbe 
equivalent  of  97,000. 

Clothing — what  lltUe  there  Is  of  It — la  ra- 
tioned, and  new  conavuner  goods  are  non- 
existent. Cubans  take  you  aside  to  ask  In 
whUpers  if  you  can  smuggle  somethlng-ar- 
other  to  them  from  Canada. 

Tou  expect  them  to  ask  for  luxuries,  and 
are  startled  to  hear  that  what  they  want,  as 
in  the  case  of  one  tearful  young  mother,  are 
items  such  as  baby  pacifiers. 

The  cost  of  living  In  Cuba  Is  particularly 
hard  on  foreigners  because  the  government 
there  insists  the  peao  Is  at  par  with  the 
American  dollar.  It  relieves  you  of  your 
dollars  inunedlately  on  arrival  at  Havana 
airport,  and  replaces  them  with  pesos — one 
for  one. 

rOOO    COST    ENORMOUS 

That  makes  the  price  of  e&tlng,  for  In- 
stance, enormous.  Soup  Is  2  peeoe:  $2.  To- 
mato Juice  Is  1 V^  peoos.     An  omelet  Is  6  pesos. 

Hotel  rates  are  unexpectedly  low,  about 
$6-48  per  person  per  room,  and  service  in 
the  major  hotels  Is  good.  But  If  you  plan  to 
do  business  around  the  city  you  must  hire 
a  taxi  by  tbe  day  becavise  you  seldom  can 
find  one  away  from  the  mldtown  area. 

In  Cuba,  there  Is  a  huge  black  market  in 
American  dollars.  Tou  are  offered  7  and  8 
pesos  for  1.  All  of  Cuba,  It  seems,  is  hoard- 
ing VB.  money  for  the  great  escape. 

The  story  of  what  communism  has  done  to 
Cuba  Ls  written  In  the  frantic  desire  of  its 
peof^  to  get  away. 

Pour  hundred  thousand  already  have  left. 
Tens  of  thousands  more  have  applied  for  the 
permission  to  leave  that  takes  up  to  2  years. 
If  at  all,  to  acquire.  Moet  will  not  get  it. 
Many  will.  Spain's  Iberia  Airline,  which 
maintains  service  between  Havana  and  Ma- 
drid, is  completely  booked  for  the  next  3 
years. 

■SCAFKE8    SHOT 

^ardIy  a  night  passes  but  that  a  small  boat 
doei.  not  set  out  from  some  obscure  cove  for 
Key  West  or  Jamaica  or  the  Bahamas.  Most 
are  discovered  before  they  get  far.  Their  oc- 
cupants are  shot. 

Mr.  Castro,  like  his  counterparts  in  East 
Germany  who  b\iilt  the  Berlin  wall,  knows 
he  hae  lost  his  bid  to  convert  the  adult  popu- 
lation to  his  system  of  government.  He  Is 
missing  no  bets  to  Insure  he  does  not  lose  his 
grip  entirely. 

A  young  soldier  with  a  machineg\in  Is  the 
last  p>er80n  who  boards  each  domestic  Cuban 
airline  flight — to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
an  unscheduled  international  flight. 

He  comes  through  the  doorway  after  all 
passengers  are  seated  and  the  crew  Is  in  the 
cockpit.  He  backs  all  the  way  up  the  aisle 
to  the  cockpit  door,  his  gun  at  the  ready. 
Then,  he  lets  himself  into  the  cockpit  and 
bolts  the  door  behind  him. 

He  remains  in  the  cockpit  uutU  the  flight  is 
completed. 


Tribute  to  Vincent  J.  Bomelli 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MAaTUkND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25. 1964 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day one  of  America's  great  pioneers  In 
aviation  was  burled  in  Huntington,  Long 
Island.  The  record  of  this  Congress 
should  contain  for  posterity  some  of  hi« 
many  achievements. 

That  Mr.  Bumelll  Is  CMie  of  the  out- 
standing aircraft  irioneers  can  be  sub- 
stantiated by  the  Smithsonian  Instltu- 


tioQ.  the  n.S.  Patent  Oflloe.  the  Early 
Birds,  the  Quiet  Birdmen.  the  Institute 
of  Aerospckce  Sciences,  and  so  forth. 
While  a  large  number  of  avlatloa  firsts 
were  designed  and  reduced  to  practice 
by  Mr.  Bumelll,  his  outstanding  product 
remains  the  development  of  tbe  lifting 
fuselsige — sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
"body  lift,"  the  "lifting  body,"  "flying 
wing,"  and  so  forth — principle  of  air- 
craft design. 

Other  important  Burnelli  credits  are: 
The  first  great  American  airliner,  the 
Lawson  Airliner  of  1919;  the  first  air- 
freighter, the  RB-2,  In  1924;  the  first 
reduction  to  practice  of  the  breakaway 
leading  edge  in  conjunction  with  high- 
lift  flaps — currently  being  used  on  most 
high-speed  jet  aircraft — in  the  GX-3  of 
1927;  the  first  multienglne  aircraft  with 
retractable  landing  gear  and  the  first 
twin-engine  aircraft  to  maintain  single 
engine  performance  at  design  gross 
weight,  the  CB-16  in  1928;  the  first  fiat- 
metal  stressed  skin  construction  in 
American  aircraft  design,  the  UB-20  of 
1930,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Bumelli"s  work  won  the  acclaim 
of  prominent  members  of  the  aviation 
industry.  His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  our 
country. 

The  June  24  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  carried  an  article  on  this  out- 
standing citizen  which  I  append  here 
and  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

ViNCXNT    J.    Burnelli,    68;    Pioneek    Planx 
Designck 

Vincent  J.  Burnelli,  a  pioneering  aviation 
engineer  whose  inventions  include  retract- 
able landing  gear  for  multienglne  planes  and 
the  high-lift  wing  flap,  died  of  a  stroke 
Monday  afternoon  In  Southampton  Hoepltal, 
Southampton.  N.Y.     He  was  68. 

He  was  stricken  Saturday  in  Easthamp- 
ton.  where  he  was  attending  a  meeting  of 
one  of  the  many  aviation  clubs  to  which 
he  belonged. 

Still  an  active  designer  as  president  of 
Washington's  Bumelll  Avionics,  Inc.,  Mr. 
Bumelll  had  recently  taken  out  five  patents 
on  the  lifting-body  principle  of  fuselage 
design.  Conventional  fuselages  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  planes'  lifting  power.  The 
Bumelll  fuselage  lifts  50  percent  of  its  own 
weight. 

During  his  boyhood  in  Temple,  Tex.,  Mr. 
Bumelll  buUt  models  of  early  aircraft. 
When  his  family  moved  to  Brooklyn,  N.T., 
he  took  night  cotuses  in  engineering  at 
St.  Peter's  Academy  In  Union,  NJ. 

He  designed  and  built  his  first  plane  with 
a  friend  in  1915  in  Maspeth,  Long  Island. 
The  plane  was  demonstrated  at  Hempstead 
Plains  Aviation  Field,  which  later  became 
Roosevelt  Field. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  Mr. 
BurneUl  worked  on  aircraft  designs  for  the 
U.S.  Navy  here.  He  was  called  up  for  serv- 
ice when  the  United  States  entered  tbe  war. 
but  the  Navy  discharged  him  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  his  talents. 

He  designed  a  night  fighter  at  an  airfield 
In  Coplague,  Long  Island,  and  though  the 
craft  did  not  see  action  In  the  war,  it  was 
eventually  sold  to  the  New  YOTk  City  Police 
Department  as  the  first  portion  of  an  aerial 
police  force. 

In  1910.  Mr.  Burnelli  designed  the  first 
enclosed  cabin  aircraft  Intended  solely  for 
passengers.  All  prior  passenger  planes 
were  converted  bombers. 

His  first  patent  on  the  lifting-body  prin- 
ciple was  taken  out  In  1921.  and  In  1938, 
he  was  designer  at  the  Chapman-BumelU 
CB-16.  a  lO-paasenger  aircraft. 


Mr.  BiimeUl  was  a  member  of  the  brt* 
Birds,  the  Qrilet  Birdmen.  and  other  a^ 
tlon  clubs.  Hs  was  a  member  of  tlis  |a. 
Btttuts  of  Aarospaos  Scienoa.  Hto  «^^ 
elnbs  Inotuds  the  Texas  State  Society  tkt 
Ciroos  Saints  and  SlnnerB,  and  the  Odb. 
nectlcut  Aerooautlcal  Historical  Assodatto^ 

He  Is  surrlTed  by  his  wife.  Hazel,  of  nn 
Piney  Branch  Road,  Silver  Spring;  t^ 
daughters.  Barbcu^  Adams  of  Huntington. 
Long  Island,  and  Patricia  Kimminw  of  MaX- 
tltuck.  Long  Island,  and  three  sisters. 


The  Sleeper  in  the  Prayer  Amendaeat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALirORNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25, 1964 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
24  of  this  year,  the  Reverend  Duncan 
Howlett,  minister  of  the  All  Souls  Uni- 
tarian Church  in  Washington  delivered 
a  very  important  sermon,  which,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  submit  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record.  The 
Reverend  Howlett  is.  of  course,  well 
known  in  this  community  for  the  out- 
standing contributions  he  has  made,  not 
only  to  his  church  and  his  parishioner!, 
but  to  the  welfare  of  everyone  who  liva 
here.  On  this  occasion  he  made  an  in- 
sightful analysis  of  the  so-called  grass- 
roots movement  to  pressure  Congress  into 
hasty  action  on  the  proposals  to  amend 
the  Constitution  regarding  religloui 
services  in  the  public  schools.  His  ler- 
mon  reveals,  too.  how  the  apparenOy 
simple  and  innocuous  words  of  the  Beck- 
er amendment  contain  hidden  dangen 
that  could  wreck  the  religious  liberty  we 
have  so  long  enjoyed  in  this  country. 

The  sermon  follows; 

Tm  SlKKPXB  IK  Tm  PaATn   AlCKNDKZltT 

(A  sermon  by  the  Reverend  Duncan  How- 
lett. D.D..  All  Souls  Church  (Unitarian), 
Washington,  DC.  Sunday,  May  34.  1964) 

A  few  years  ago  the  New  York  State  Boai4 
of  Regents  decided  to  deal  realistically  with 
a  problem  that  was  becoming  Increasingly 
vexatious  In  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
Protestants.  Catholics,  and  Jews  alike  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  simple  but  varying  reil- 
glouB  exercises  with  which  tbe  school  day 
was  begun.  Accordingly,  the  board  called 
In  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  leaden 
and  asked  their  approval  at  a  prayer  which 
the  regents  had  composed  for  school  tu*. 
The  board  then  published  a  "Statement  on 
Moral  and  Spiritual  Training  in  the  Schools." 
A  part  of  that  statement  Included  the  prayer 
recommended  for  use  each  morning  in  the 
schools.  It  was  a  model  of  simplicity,  an4 
read:  "Almighty  God.  we  acknowledge  ow 
dependency  upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy 
blessings  upon  us.  our  pcu-ents.  our  teachen 
and  our  country."  "We  believe  that  this 
statement  wlU  be  subscribed  to  by  all  msa 
and  women  of  good  will."  said  the  board, 
"and  we  call  upon  all  of  them  to  aid  la 
giving  life  to  our  program." 

But  the  faith  of  the  regents  in  their  handi- 
work was  not  Justified.  Not  all  men.  whether 
out  of  good  or  111  wUl,  subscribed  to  thsir 
prayer.  Among  these,  the  parents  of  1# 
pupils  initiated  covu^  action  becaxise,  tbsy 
said,  the  prayer  was  contrary  to  the  rellglom 
beliefs  of  themselves  and  their  children.  Am 
you   know,   the  case   went   to  the  Suprem* 


f^gf%  of  the  TTnlted  SUtss.  which  handed 
tT^  ^  decision  m  Jons  1963  in  which  the 
^Ijotlon  ot  the  10  parents  was  sustained. 
!^Me  of  the  RegenU'  Prayer  In  the  Mew 
Mk  schools  was  declared  unoonsUtutlonal 
2ar  the  first  amendment.  "Oongreas  shaU 
2^  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  a€ 
\^f\ —  "  the  Oouri  reiterated,  and  noted 
^n  this  requirement  was  extended  to  the 
■Mtas  by  the  14th  amendment. 

tfcen  came  the  deluge.  Cries  of  outrage, 
(rwtratlon,  and  fury  rose  all  over  the  land, 
p^tlclans,  ordained  clergy  and  ordinary  lay- 
B«n  Joined  the  demand,  for  a  constitutional 
gaj^dment  to  nullify  the  decision  of  the 
Coarl.  "Let  us  put  God  back  into  the 
■eboolB."  they  cried. 

nothing  daunted,  the  following  June  1963, 
*M  Court  handed  down  two  more  decisions 
to  the  same  vein  as  the  Regents'  Prayer 
f^gf  Here  the  Court  declared  unconatitu- 
tional  a  Pennsylvania  statute  and  a  rule  of 
^0  Baltimore  Board  ol  School  Cocnmls- 
gtooera.  the  one  requiring  Bible  reading,  the 
other  authorlBlng  recitation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  In  the  public  schools  o*  Pennsylvania 
tnd  Baltimore,  respectively. 

ThereupoQ,  the  outcry  grew  yet  louder 
■ad  yet  more  Insistent.  AtAentlon  centered 
to  Congress,  where  something  could  be  done 
about  It.  No  lass  than  140  resoluUons  were 
introduced  In  the  House  In  an  attempt  UT 
|tt  around  these  decisions  in  various  ways, 
imrty  more  resolutions  were  Introduced  In 
the  Senate.  This  Is  an  alarming  proportion 
et  the  Members  of  both  Houses.  Apparently 
oar  legislators  vied  with  one  another  to  take 
tbe  lead  In  "getUng  Ood  back  Into  the 
schooU." 

Of  course,  no  such  welter  of  bills  coMld  get 
anywhere.  There  was  so  many  and  they  were 
■o  various,  they  got  In  each  other's  way.  To 
unsnarl  the  tangle,  60  Representatives  got 
behind  Congressman  Fiakk  J.  Bacicra,  Re- 
publican, of  New  York,  on  an  smaendment  to 
tlks  Oonstltutian  he  had  Introduced.  T^ls 
too,  was  a  model  of  simplicity.     It  read: 

"SscnoK  1.  Nothing  In  this  ConstltuUon 
itiaU  be  deemed  to  prc^ilblt  the  offering,  read- 
ing from,  or  Uatening  to  prayers  or  Biblical 
Scripture,  if  participation  therein  is  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  in  any  governmental  or  public 
school,  Institution,  or  place. 

"Bbc.  2.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  making  reference  to 
belief  In,  reliance  upon,  or  Invoking  the  aid 
cf  Ood  or  a  Supreme  Being  In  any  govern- 
mental or  public  document,  proceeding,  ac- 
tivity, ceremony,  school.  Institution,  cw  place, 
or  upcm  any  coinage,  currency,  or  obligation 
of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  8.  Nothing  In  this  article  shall  con- 
stitute an  establishment  of  religion." 

Now  we  are  in  the  midst  of  hearings  on 
this  and  all  the  other  proposed  amendments 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
Issue  In  virtually  all  of  them  Is  the  same,  but 
the  argument  now  centers  In  the  Becker 
amendment  because  at  Its  Impressive  back- 
ing. You  are  familiar  with  the  argument 
for  the  amendment — to  put  Ood  back  Into 
the  public  schooU.  Those  offered  against 
It  have  been  many.  Let  me  touch  on  the 
principal  ones  by  way  of  getting  to  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  heart  of  the  matter.  I 
have  noted  10. 

1.  The  anwendment  Is  unworkable.  It  does 
not  say  what  readings  and  prayer  are  to  be 
oaed,  who  shall  decide  upon  them,  or  where 
or  when  they  shall  be  xised.  It  does  not  say 
with  "BlbUcal  Scriptures"  are.  They  are 
uncounted  versions  of  the  Bible:  Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  Jewish.  Can  we  count  the 
Koran  or  the  Book  of  Mormon  as  "Biblical 
Scriptures"? 

2.  If  the  amendment  Is  going  to  state  that 
It  does  not  contravene  the  establishment 
Clause,  will  It  not  also  have  to  state  that  It 
does  not  oontravene  the  free  exercise  clause? 
Oan  you  say  that  without  contradicting  your- 


•elfT  lii  taefc,  floss  not  tbe  Becker  amend- 
ment oontradlet  itself? 

t.  To  state  tiMt*  parUotpatlaB  is  to  be  toI- 
nntary  does  not  make  It  so  In  fact,  as  the 
Court  noied  in  tbe  Regents'  Prayer  oplnitm. 
The  saose  of  eoerdaii  remains  even  when 
the  right  of  withdrawal  Is  present. 

4.  Rellglmi  Is  not  strengthened  when  Its 
olDoes  are  enforced.  Children  who  are  re- 
quired to  be  present  at  prayers  and  Bible 
readings  may  learn  disrespect  for  religion  as 
a  result  at  It. 

6.  Religion  has  also  usually  been  eakened, 
not  strengthened,  when  supported  or  en- 
forced by  the  state. 

6.  We  now  have  a  good  working  formula  of 
church-state  relationships,  and  we  ought 
not  to  change  it. 

7.  Th9  prayer  amendments  really  mean 
the  dictatorship  of  the  majority  In  regard 
to  school  religious  exercises,  which  no  one 
wants. 

8.  It  Is  harmful  and  divisive  to  stress  re- 
ligious differences,  as  Bible  readings  and 
prayers  will  Inevitably  do. 

9.  The  amendment  will  Introduce  religious 
controversy  Into  the  schools  as  the  various 
religious  groups  vie  with  one  another  to  see 
that  their  Scriptures  are  vised  and  that  their 
form  of  prayer  is  adopted. 

10.  We  may,  of  course,  amend  the  Con- 
stitution In  any  way  we  wish.  We  quite 
properly  amend  It  to  carry  out  and  Imple- 
ment our  traditions  as  a  people.  But  we 
enter  an  area  fraught  with  danger  when,  as 
In  the  case  of  the  prayer  amendment,  we  use 
the  amendment  process  to  reverse  a  par- 
ticular decision  of  the  Court.  This  replaces 
the  Judiciary  with  the  legislature. 

All  these  considerations,  many  of  them 
taken  separately,  would  seem  to  be  enough 
to  defeat  the  prayer  amendment  proposal. 
But  far  too  few  people  are  persuaded  by 
reasoning  and  logic.  In  the  prayer  case  In 
particular,  emotions  run  high  because  re- 
ligion Itself  somehow  seems  to  be  threat- 
ened. "Dont  let  them  take  Ood  out  of  the 
schools"  Is  an  Issue  handmade  for  the 
demagog. 

An  alarming  aspect  of  the  prayer  amend- 
ment proposal  is  the  intensive  activity  of 
the  American  far  right  In  connection  with 
It.  As  a  result  of  its  work,  mall  supporting 
the  amendment,  measured  by  the  bushel 
basket,  has  poured  Into  the  Capitol.  Almost 
without  exception,  the  organized  antl-Com- 
miinlsts,  anti-Semites,  antl-Cathollcs,  op- 
ponents of  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
segregationists.  economic  conservatives, 
Buperpatrlots.  and  isolationists  have  been 
active  In  supporting  the  prayer  amendment. 

To  Illustrate:  The  John  Birch  Society  has 
been  urging  members  to  use  the  school 
prayer  issue  as  a  reason  for  stepping  up  its 
basic  campaign  to  Impeach  Chief  Justice 
Warren.  Billy  James  Hargls,  head  of  Chris- 
tian Crusade,  is  urging  prayer  petitions  to 
force  the  measure  out  of  oonunlttee.  Among 
the  generators  of  nuUl  are  Rev.  Carl  Mcln- 
tlre  and  his  son.  The  elder  Mclntlre  Is  the 
self-appointed  opponent  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  and  young  Mclntlre  Is 
head  of  International  Christian  Youth,  an 
affiliate.  Oerald  L.  K.  Smith,  the  veteran 
bigot,  is  also  In  the  act  with  his  fairly  new 
subsidiary.  Cltlsens  Congressional  Commit- 
tee, which  Is  run  by  two  of  his  closest  asso- 
ciates. Opal  Tanner  White  and  Charles 
Wlnegarner. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  groups  appar- 
ently organised  Just  for  this  purpose.  You 
may  recaU  that  Hollywood  Act<»  Victor  Jory 
came  to  Washlngt<Mi  to  testify  for  the 
amendment,  accompanied  by  two  actresses. 
They  appeared,  they  said,  on  behalf  of  Proj- 
ect Prayer,  which  they  described  as  a  grass- 
roots religious  organization.  Perhaps  they 
believed  it  was  a  grassroots  movement. 
Now.  however,  we  know  It  as  a  front  t(v  a 
highly  organized  and  well-financed  drive  to 
adopt  the  amendment. 

The  proponents  of  the  prayer  amendment 


are  In  the  minority,  but  they  strive  by  every 
device  possible  to  make  their  drlTe  look  like 
a  mass  protest  against  a  dedslan  but  few 
favor.  "An  Intense  and  obnoxious  micro- 
scopic minority"  opposes  tlie  amendment, 
said  Charles  Wlnegarner  at  the  hearing. 
But  as  a  restilt  of  the  hearings  we  now  know 
that  great  numbers  of  church  pec^le,  Prot- 
estant. Catholic,  and  Jewish,  oppose  the 
amendment.  We  can  assume  that  the  un- 
churched, who  number  nearly  half  ot  our 
people,  also  oppose  it.  The  "microscopic 
minority"  of  which  Wlnegarner  speaks  turns 
out  to  be  the  highly  organised,  well- 
financed  groups  he  represents. 

What  is  frightening  about  this  effort  is 
not  so  much  Its  demagoguery  and  its  sub- 
terfuge. We  have  met  and  deflated  these 
forces  In  American  life  before  and  we  can  do 
it  again.  But  I  am  frightened  by  the  truly 
sinister  aspects  this  drive  reveals  from  time 
to  time.  You  are  familiar  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  John  Birch  Society,  Billy  James 
Hargls,  Carl  Mclntlre,  and  the  others.  You 
shudder  at  the  distortions  their  literature 
contains.  But  it  Is  all  milk  and  water  com- 
pared with  some  of  the  material  now  in  cir- 
culation on  the  pra3rer  amendment.  Brace 
yourself  while  I  read  from  a  sheet  called  the 
Akron  Baptist  Journal,  Issued  by  the  Bap- 
tist Temple  of  Akron,  Ohio,  a  church  of 
17,000  members.  The  quotations  are  from 
a  sermon  delivered  by  the  minister.  Rev. 
Dallas  P.  Bllllngton,  April  13.  1964. 

Speaking  of  Mrs.  Madalyn  Murray  who, 
with  her  two  sons,  brotight  suit  in  the  Balti- 
more prayer  case,  Bllllngton  said,  "I  want 
you  •  •  •  who  are  present  to  pray  this 
prayer  beside  your  bed  every  night:  that 
God  will  kUl  the  woman.  •  •  •  Now  we 
have  no  right  to  go  out  and  take  a  gun  and 
and  "kill  her,  but  we  can  sure  pray  few  Ood 
to  kill  her.  I  do  not  want  you  to  stop  there, 
I  want  you  to  pray  to  God  to  remove  any 
Judge  or  Judges  that  keep  us  from  having 
our  Bible  In  our  schools.  •  •  •  It  is  not 
wrong  for  you  to  pray  Ood  to  destroy  youi 
enemy.  •  •  •  Is  It  wrong  for  us  to  pray  to 
remove  a  Judge  that  Is  to  remove  our  Bibles? 
If  we  say  for  God  to  do  It,  have  we  commit- 
ted any  sin?  No.  We  ask  Ood  to  do  It. 
•  •  •  I  am  allowed  to  pray  for  God  to  de- 
stroy the  enemies.  •  •  •  If  you  can  find 
any  man  In  Jerusalem  that  will  execute 
Judgment  and  speak  the  truth,  I  will  pardon 
Jerusalem  (salth  the  Lord).  Just  find  me 
somebody  who  will  execute  Judgment  and 
truth  and  If  you  will,  I  will  pardon  Jeru- 
salem." 

I  lift  my  head  from  these  quotatlon£  and 
look  at  you,  as  one  who  wakes  from  an  evil 
dream  and  finds  himself  back  In  the  world 
he  has  always  known,  the  evil  gone,  now. 
seem  to  be  but  the  phantasm  of  a  tortured' 
night.  But  then  I  recall  that  this  utter- 
ance Is  no  dream.  It  Is  reaL  It  was  spoken 
In  a  church  as  a  sermon  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing, broadcast  over  the  air,  and  printed  and 
circulated  no  one  knows  how  far. 

And  then  I  recall  that  we  gathered  here.  In 
this,  otir  church,  6  short  months  ago  to  the 
day,  November  24.  1963.  to  mourn  the  passing 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  klUed  by  an 
assassin  In  a  city  where  hatred  of  this  viru- 
lent kind  had  also  found  voice,  and  where 
talk  of  killing  had  found  voice,  too.  And  I 
tremble;  tremble  for  my  country,  tor  her 
people  and  her  honor,  tremble  to  think  that 
we  have  produced  people  who  can  talk  of 
triiHng  those  With  whom  they  disagree,  trem- 
ble to  think  such  men  can  find  an  audience, 
tremble  above  all  else  that  the  audience  they 
find  will  permit  them  to  talk  of  God  and 
Christ,  of  the  Bible,  of  religion  and  the 
church — and  of  killing.  It  Is  not  far  from 
praying  to  God  to  kill  our  enemies,  and  say- 
ing that  God  seeks  an  Instrument  of  Bis  will, 
to  executing  on  God's  behalf  what  we  believe 
His  will  to  be.  Happily,  In  a  country  like 
ours,  this  kind  of  Uvld  hate  reacts  against 
Itself.    Only   on   the   lunatic   fringe   could 
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such  a  statement  win  support  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Proponents  of  the  amendment  have  relied 
heavily,  however,  on  a  body  of  highly  re- 
spected legal  opinion  In  this  country  which 
has  criticized  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
In  the  school  prayer  cases.  This  Is  the  point 
of  view  represented  by  former  Justice  Prank- 
fxirter — Juidlclal  self-restraint.  Dean  Erwln 
Grlswold  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  not  only 
thinks  the  decisions  In  the  prayer  cases 
erroneous,  be  questions  the  propriety  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  Court's  entertaining  the 
Issue  In  the  first  place.  The  BUI  of  Rights 
was  never  intended  to  keep  all  religion  out 
of  the  schoola,  he  says,  and  to  say  so  Is 
sheer  Invention. 

The  Frankfurter  school  of  thought,  so  to 
■peak,  by  no  means  supports  the  prayer 
amendment.  But  Its  criticisms  of  the  prayer 
cases  must  be  noted  here  because  It  goes  to 
the  root  of  the  lasue  the  prayer  amendment 
raises.  Dean  Oriswold  Is  of  course  right  as 
to  the  situation  that  existed  In  this  country 
in  1791.  Nevertheless — and  here  I  tread  very 
lightly:  one  does  not  easily  differ  with  so 
eminent  a  legal  authority — nevertheless,  I 
hazard  the  opinion  that  the  Court  saw  even 
more  deeply  into  the  leg^al  and  social  realities 
at  issue  In  these  cases  than  did  the  dean. 
Oun  waa  primarily  a  Protestant  country  at 
the  time  oC  its  founding.  Unanimity  on 
many  things  could  be  taken  fcM-  granted 
then  which  are  disputed  today.  Then,  the 
principle  ci  th«  separation  of  church  and 
state  waa  not  at  issue  in  the  schools.  In 
fact,  public  schools  were  themselves  a  rarity 
in  1791.  Today,  however,  there  Is  no  longer 
unanimity  cm  either  prayers  or  Bible  read- 
ings. It  la  this  that  raises  the  Issue  In  the 
schools  that  the  Founding  Fathers  desired 
to  settle  with  the  first  amendment. 

This  the  Court  saw.  Once  the  Issue  had 
come  before  the  country,  the  Court  felt  ob- 
ligated to  reflolve  It,  since  It  related  to  one  of 
the  most  basic  provisions  In  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Accordingly,  the  Court  took  up  the 
case,  heard  the  arguments,  and  then  struck 
down  the  prayer  and  Bible  readings,  not  to 
eliminate  Ck>d  from  the  schools,  but  to  keep 
religious  controversy  out  of  government. 
The  furor  over  the  prayer  amendment  shows 
how  right  the  Court  was.  By  virtue  of  the 
school  prayer  decisions,  the  "no  eetabllsh- 
mnrt"  clause  remains  intact.  Religious 
controversy  U  still  excluded  from  govern- 
ment, in  particular  from  the  public  schools. 
It  la  relegated  to  public  debate  where  it 
belongs. 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  Court,  made  It  perfectly  clear  that  this 
Is  a  principle  with  which  one  does  not  tam- 
per. The  Regents'  Prayer  did  not  constitute 
very  much  establishment.  But  In  the  eyes 
of  the  Court,  any  Is  too  much. 

In  the  school  prayer  cases,  the  Supreme 
Court  In  effect  recognized  an  emerging  aspect 
of  American  life  which  only  the  theologians 
have  as  yet  noticed.  Religiously  speaking, 
we  are  now  a  plxirallstlc  society.  We  are  no 
longer  a  predominantly  Protestant  nation 
where  tolerance  is  extended  to  Catholics. 
Jews,  Mormons,  and  others.  We  are  now  a 
Nation  In  which  Protestants.  Catholics,  and 
Jews  stand  together  as  the  chief  organized 
religious  bodies.  As  a  result,  we  now  have  a 
kind  of  religious  establishment,  as  Will  Her- 
berg,  John  Courtney  Murray  and  others  have 
recently  been  reminding  us.  But  It  is  an 
establishment  that  exists  by  common  con- 
sent, not  by  governmental  decree. 

There  Lb  a  sleeper  In  the  prayer  amendment 
of  which  we  must  be  aware.  Its  proponents 
would  return  us  to  where  we  were  before  the 
Regents'  Prayer  case  was  decided.  They 
would  put  Ood,  prayer  and  Bible  readings 
back  into  the  public  schools.  The  Coiu-t, 
they  say  quoting  eminent  authorities,  has 
become  an  Instrument  of  social  change.  The 
prayer  amendment  Is  designed  to  nullify  one 


of  Its  changes — that  in  regard  to  school  Bible 
readings  and  prayers. 

But  a  careful  look  at  any  of  the  amend- 
ments proposed  to  achieve  this  result  shows 
that  they  and  not  the  Oovirt  are  the  Instru- 
ments of  change.  The  Supreme  Court  here 
was  an  agency  of  stability.  It  preserved  an 
ancient  principle.  It  met  the  needs  of  an 
emerging  religious  pluralism  by  extending 
the  principle  of  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  to  school  prayers  and  Bible  read- 
ings where  it  had  never  been  applied  before. 
When  the  religious  problem  in  the  public 
schools  became  so  acute  that  the  State  of 
New  York  felt  called  upon  to  solve  It,  then 
the  Court  stepped  in  and  said  the  process 
had  gone  too  far  and  should  be  halted 
altogether. 

The  Supreme  Court  saw  that  under  the 
first  amendment  we  may  not  resolve  our  reli- 
gious differences  through  government.  The 
Court  said,  in  effect,  that  a  prayer  composed 
by  and  through  organized  Protestantism, 
Catholicism,  and  Judaism,  or  anybody  else, 
could  not  be  required  to  be  used  by  a  govern- 
ment agency.  It  would  have  said  the  same 
had  the  Moslems,  Buddhists,  Babals,  and  un- 
believers all  been  Included  In  the  conference 
that  worked  out  the  prayer.  The  Court  was 
saying  that  to  require  any  prayer  or  Bible 
reading  is  to  establish  a  religious  orthodoxy 
through  government.  By  implication  the 
Court  was  also  saying  that  the  use  of  Bible 
readings  and  prayers  in  the  schools  amounts 
to  a  mixing  of  church  and  state  even  when 
such  exercises  are  not  prescribed  by  the 
school  board  but  are  selected  by  the  teacher 
for  the  pupils  on  their  own.  It  was  one  of 
the  basic  purposes  of  the  Pounding  Fathers 
that  in  this  Nation  such  an  Intermixing  of 
ch\irch  and  state  should  be  banished  forever. 
This  then  Is  the  deeper  in  the  prayer 
amendment:  It  begins  as  a  move  to  restcHre 
Bible  readings  and  prayers  in  the  public 
schools.  It  ends  as  a  move  to  put  govern- 
ment into  religion.  No  such  result  is  in- 
tended by  most  of  the  supporters  of  the 
amendment.  They  just  want  ovir  school- 
children to  have  a  minimal  contact  with 
religion  each  day.  This  was  true  in  the 
past,  and  they  do  not  see  why  It  cannot  still 
be  true.  But  they  do  not  want  government 
mixing  into  religion.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Becker  amendment  insist 
that  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
must  not  be  affected  in  any  way. 

We  as  a  people  have  now  to  see  more 
deeply  into  what  the  Supreme  Court  is  really 
doing  if  we  are  to  understand  the  reasons 
for  the  school  prayer  decisions  and  the 
danger  to  our  way  of  life  in  the  proposed 
prayer  amendments.  The  Supreme  Court 
Is  far  more  an  Instrument  of  stability  than 
It  is  an  Instrument  of  social  change.  As 
American  society  grows  and  develops,  the 
Court  holds  us  to  our  ideals  as  they  are 
embodied  in  the  Constitution.  As  Ameri- 
can social  institutions  evolve  in  accordance 
with  our  Inner  dynamic  as  a  people,  the 
Supreme  Coiirt  guides  their  development, 
as  It  was  designed  to  do.  The  Court  requires 
that  the  changes  that  occur  in  our  thought 
and  practice  take  place  in  accordance  with 
our  basic  institutions  of  government. 

As  the  meaning  of  our  basic  principles 
is  made  explicit  in  particular  instances,  as 
with  school  prayers  or  discrimination  against 
the  Negro,  then  the  Court  steps  In  and  re- 
quires that  the  change  be  made  In  accord- 
ance with  the  standards  by  which  the  foun- 
dations of  our  Oovemment  were  laid  down. 
This  it  did  in  the  Bible  and  prayer  cases. 
It  was  American  religious  pluralism,  not 
the  Supreme  Court,  that  forced  Scripture 
and  prayer  out  of  the  public  schools. 

The  Court  was  wise  enough  to  see  that 
this  was  BO.  We  cannot  turn  the  clock 
back.  In  our  modem  pluralistic  society, 
any  school  prayer  becomes  coercive  and  puts 
government  into  the  bxisiness  at  religion. 
The  elimination  of  religious  exercises  from 


the  schools  is  the  price  we  have  paid  « 
tolerance.  It  is  not  a  very  high  pric«  ? 
fact,  religion  should  be  the  benefactor  m 
heartfelt  prayers  in  the  churches  taks  th! 
place  of  rote  exercises  Ih  the  schools  •! 
cannot  restore  Ood  to  the  schools  by  la* 
if  he  can  ever  be  said  to  have  been  then! 
But  in  our  churches  we  may  restore  Qod 
to  the  human  heart  if  we  preach  and  pne. 
tlce  a  selfless  faith.  Ood  has  ever  dwelt  is 
the  hearts  of  those  who  truly  seek  him 
But  he  will  not  be  Induced  to  touch  th« 
hearts  of  our  children  by  amending  ths 
Constitution. 

Prayer:  Ood  of  our  fathers,  grant  ui  te 
understand,  as  they  did,  the  grandeur  tax 
the  weakness  of  men  and  the  need  to  ■up> 
port  our  ideals  with  workable  instltutioM 
of  government.     Amen. 


im 

'^^t  «  Watte  to  Sam  Gibbons,  So  He 
Doesn't 
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loyettment  in  Government  Qoality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NSW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESENTATTVEB 
Tuesday,  June  23. 1964 

Mr.  MULTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bo<lj, 
on  June  11,  by  overwhelmingly  paMlng 
the  Federal  pay  raise  bill,  demonstrated 
its  courage  and  its  self-respect. 

As  the  following  editorial  from  the 
June  13.  1964.  edlUon  of  the  New  Toifc 
Herald  Tribune  points  out,  the  pay  raiie 
bill  Is  an  investment  in  government 
quality : 

Investment  in  OovDtNXXNT  Quautt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


The  House  got  up  Its  courage  and 
a  $536  million  pay  raise  blU  for  the  entin 
Federal  Eslahllshment  from  Members  of  00b> 
grees.  Cabinet,  and  the  Judiciary  through  ths 
policymaking  executives  and  career  serranti 
and  the  entire  ranks  of  lower  grades. 

Is  thU  Justified? 

We  think  so. 

Certainly  Oovernment  needs  high  quality 
In  public  ofBce,  and  It  should  be  able  to  pay 
sufBcl^Uy  to  keep  able  men  and  woomi 
on  the  Job.  The  fact  that  private  industry 
can  command  greater  talent  by  reason  at 
fiscal  lure  has  prevented  the  country  from 
getting  and  keeping  top-level  people.  It  Is 
only  fair  that  the  citizens  willing  to  ■«?• 
should  not  be  penalized.  To  expect  such  • 
pecuniary  sacrifice,  as  has  been  the  unfor- 
tunate custom,  is  false  economy  and  mis- 
management. 

Of  course  it  can  be  argued  that  not  every- 
body in  Oovernment  is  equally  deservlQg. 
But  If  there  Is  to  be  an  adjustment  of  such 
scope,  it  has  to  be  a  general  pay  increase. 
You  cant  very  well  boost  the  Judges,  Cabinet 
members,  and  chief  executives  by  17,500 
without  as  well  recognizing  the  letter  carrlen 
( proposed  9325  average  Increase ) ,  the  typliti 
and  file  clerks  ($310)  and  all  the  rest  ot  ths 
1.7  million  Federal  employees.  And  it  Is  not 
surprising  that  the  House  voted  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  also  share  with  $7,500 
Increments,  raising  their  salaries  from  $22,800 
to  $30,000.  Some  of  our  legislators  arsnt 
worth  that  much,  but  it  can  be  hoped  that 
pay  fitting  to  full-time  duUee  will  raise  ths 
level. 

The  bill  iB  on  the  whole  a  good  Investment 
In  public  service. 

Now  that  the  House  has  leaped  the  hunU* 
and  upgraded  dignity  with  practical  recofni* 
tlon.  the  Senate  should  hasten  to  do  Ukt- 
wise.  Oovemment  as  a  career  wont  be 
rejected  by  the  skilled  people  who  couldnt 
afford  the  sacrifice. 


or 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  ru>UDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVT.S 

Thursday,  June  25. 1964 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Hke  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  very 
floe  article  which  appeared  In  the  Miami 
Herald,  authored  by  Lee  Winfrey,  out- 
itanding  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Knight  newspapers,  which  highlights 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Florida's 
10th    Congressional    District,    Sam    M. 

Gibbons. 

Congressman  Gibbons,  in  the  year  and 
one-half  that  he  has  served  in  Congress, 
has  earned  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  two  Presidents  and  his  colleagues  be- 
cause of  his  vigorous  dedication  to  his 

He  came  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  Florida  State  Legislature 
where  he  served  10  years — first  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  then  In  the 
Senate.  In  Florida,  he  Is  known  as  "Mr. 
Education."  In  Hillsborough  County,  he 
is  called  "the  Father  of  the  University  of 
South  Florida." 

While  in  the  Florida  Legislature,  Con- 
gressman OiBBOifS  originated  the  con- 
cept of  the  University  of  South  Florida 
and  then  drafted  the  act  that  created  the 
university;  he  originated  Florida's  emer- 
gency school  construction  program;  he 
sponsored  and  backed  legislation  upgrad- 
ing the  quality  of  Florida's  mental  health 
program,  the  child  and  adult  correction 
institutions  and  child-training  centers. 

Congressman  Gibbons  is  well  on  his 
way  to  equal  this  reputation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Although  a  fresh- 
man, he  served  as  a  conferee  on  the  his- 
toric higher  education  bllL  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  he  Is  playing  a  key  role  in  the 
President's  poverty  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues 
agree  with  me  that  it  Is  rewarding  to 
work  with  men  of  Congressman  Gibbons' 
caliber,  and  it  Is  for  this  reason  that  I 
commend  the  following  article  to  them: 
WoasT's  A  W*m  to  Sam  Gibbons, 
So    Hb  Do*sn't 

(By  Lee  Winfrey) 

Washington. — Sam  Mii.vii.lk  Gibbons,  who 
voted  against  the  civil  rlghU  bill,  showed 
little  worry  as  the  measure  began  to  move 
toward  final  passage  In  the  Senate  last  week. 

The  Congressman  from  Tampa  sees  little 
danger  to  Florida  from  the  bill,  which  passed 
the  House  in  February  despite  his  negative 
vote. 

"The  Impact  of  the  public  accommodations 
section  will  probably  be  the  most  Immedi- 
ate." Gibbons  said.  "But  I  don't  think  that 
Negroes,  on  the  day  the  bill  passes.  wUl  flock 
and  mob  the  restaurants  and  hotels. 

"I  think  that  over  the  years  we'll  begin  to 
see  more  and  nvore  Negroes  In  what  used  to 
be  white  hotels  and  white  restaurants.  But 
that's  fkrobably  the  only  Impact  the  bill  will 
have  In  Florida  for  several  years." 

This  oombinatlon  of  a  vote  against  the 
bill,  and  a  refusal  to  worry  about  It  there- 
after, might  be  said  to  be  typical  of  Gibbons. 
He  Is  his  own  man  and  nobody's  rubber 
stomp. 


Gibbons,  a  tall,  lean,  lefthanded  Demo- 
crat with  a  burr  haircut  and  a  sharp  blade 
of  a  nose,  is  the  third  most  liberal  Congress- 
man in  Florida's  la-man  delegation.  Since 
he  came  to  Washington  last  year,  only  Dade's 
Claxjde  PEPpm  and  Dante  Fabcell  have  voted 
with  the  Johnson  administration  more  often 
than  be. 

His  support  of  Federal  aid  to  colleges  won 
him  the  gift  of  two  pens  from  I^resldent 
Johnson.  He  voted  for  the  tax  cut,  backs  the 
poverty  program  strongly,  and  generally  sup- 
ports foreign  aid. 

He  opposed  the  wheat  deal  with  Russia, 
however,  and  holds  to  a  wait-and-see  atti- 
tude on  medicare.  Administration  leaders  In 
the  House  are  known  to  admire  his  hard 
work,  but  they  are  under  no  Uluslon  that  he 
will  support  Jtist  anything  they  call  up. 

Gibbon's  way  of  doing  things  has  served 
him  weU  during  his  12-year  political  career. 
His  course  has  been  a  steady  upward  pro- 
gression. 

He  was  bom  In  Tampa  44  years  ago,  the 
third  generation  of  a  family  which  moved  to 
Florida  in  1880.  He  reached  maturity  Just 
in  time  for  World  War  II. 

He  spent  6  years  with  the  601st  Parachute 
Infantry  Regiment,  dropping  into  Normandy 
the  night  before  D-Day.  He  fought  at  Bas- 
togne  and  left  the  Army  as  a  major  with  a 
bronze  star. 

After  graduating  from  the  University  of 
Florida  Law  School  in  1947,  Gibbons  prac- 
ticed in  Tampa  for  5  yeers.  He  ran  for 
the  Florida  House  In  1952,  served  8  years, 
then  moved  up  to  the  State  Senate  for  4 
more. 

In  1962.  the  legislature  took  Hillsborough 
County  away  frcan  Republican  Representa- 
tive Bill  Cramix  and  turned  it  Into  the  new 
10th  district.  Gibbons  beat  Sumter  Lowry. 
one  of  Florida's  most  extreme  segregation- 
ists, and  got  the  new  Job. 

Paced  with  no  Republican  opposition  this 
fall.  Gibbons  Is  assured  of  a  second  term. 
He  has  made  the  Education  and  Labor  Oom- 
mittee  his  home  and  likes  it  very  weU. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  New 
York's  Adam  Clayton  Powill,  moet  pub- 
licized of  the  four  Negroes  in  Congress. 
That  might  be  irksome  for  some  southern 
Democrats,  but  Gibbons  doesn't  mind. 

"I  don't  approve  of  all  his  (pinions,"  Gib- 
bons says,  "but  In  the  committee  he  presides 
fairly  and  moves  the  committee  businees 
with  dispatch." 

That  comment,  too,  is  typical  of  Gibbons, 
who  takes  things  as  they  oome. 
Generally,  they  come  his  way. 


transit    systems    around    the     country.    It 
should  vote  "No." 

If  the  bUl  passes,  the  Oovernment  wUl  be 
entering  for  the  first  time  into  a  new  subsidy 
program — this  one  for  the  Bake  of  providing 
the  Nation's  biggest  cities  with  Improved 
and  expanded  systems  of  raU  and  bus  lines. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  plan  to  pass  up>on.  Prac- 
tically everyone  who  studies  the  subject  ad- 
mits that  "the  big  cities  are  in  danger  of 
strangling  on  their  traffic,  and  that  the 
downtown  areas  may  shrivel  and  die  unless 
belter  ways  are  found  to  move  commuters 
In  and  out  of  them. 

But  the  size  of  the  proposed  mass  transit 
subsidy  Is  huge.  The  bill  would  authorize 
*375  million  in  the  next  3  years  to  State  or 
local  governments  to  equip  mass  transit  sys- 
tems which  are  publicly  owned  or  supervised. 
The  local  governments  would  have  to  pro- 
vide $1  for  every  $2  from  Uncle  Sam,  but  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  how  the  new  lines  should  be 
built  and  even  what  fares  they  should  charge. 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Govern- 
ment to  guarantee  up  to  $875  mUllon  more  In 
bonds  which  the  transit  systems  might  issue. 

While  the  Initial  authorization  would  be 
for  $376  miUlon  in  grants,  critics  of  the  bill 
In  Congress  say  that  this  would  only  be  a 
start.  In  the  end,  the  Government  might 
spend  as  much  as  $6  bUllon  on  the  program. 
This  money  would  come  from  all  the  tax- 
payers, but  it  would  be  spent  on  transit 
systems  In  the  biggest  metropolitan  areas. 
Critics  of  the  plan  say  that  transit  should 
be  a  local  matter,  and  that  the  proposed 
Federal  handouts  would  be  sure  to  be  dis- 
tributed where  they  would  do  the  moet 
political  good. 

Mass  transit  does  need  Improvement.  But 
evidence  Is  lacking  that  the  transit  com- 
panies and  State  and  local  governments  have 
exhatisted  their  own  resources.  Bight  here  in 
Portland,  the  privately-owned  Roee  City 
Transit  system  is  struggling,  but  it  is  getting 
along  and  even  experimenting  with  a  few 
new    services   without   a   Federal   subsidy. 

This  year,  when  economy  in  Government 
Is  the  cry,  is  not  the  time  to  add  hundreds 
of  millions  and  perhaps  even  Wlllons  to  the 
Federal  budget  In  an  entirely  new  subsidy 
program.  The  Hotise  shotild  reject  the  mass 
transit  bill. 


Baltic  Sorrow 


Wrong  Tfane  for  New  Sabsidj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or    OKEGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  25. 1964 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  had  a  long-standing  speaking  engage- 
ment which  prevented  me  from  being  on 
the  floor  in  person  for  the  vote  on  HJl. 
3881.  I  am.  as  the  Record  will  show, 
paired  against  the  bill.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  Include  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  excerpts  from  an  editorial 
In  the  Oregon  Journal  of  June  22  about 
the  measure: 

Wrong  Tcmi  roa  New  Subsidy 

Within  the  next  few  days  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  scheduled  to  vote  on  a  blU 
authorizing  the  Federal  Government  to  give 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  local  mass 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHIOAW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25. 1964 

Mrs.  GRIFFrrHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  of  June  marks  the  anniversary  of 
two  sorrowful  events  In  the  history  of 
the  Baltic  States.  In  June  of  1940.  the 
hard-won  independeiu*  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  was  crushed  by  the 
wanton  force  of  Russian  troops.  In  June 
of  1941.  the  Russian  Commtinists  began 
the  first  mass  deportations  of  the  Baltic 
people. 

The  passage  of  over  20  years  has  not 
dimmed  this  travesty  of  human  Justice 
and  freedom.  The  suffering  and  cries  of 
thousands  of  helpless  men.  women,  and 
children  still  pain  the  hearts  of  loved 
ones  and  free  men  everywhere. 

On  this  anniversary  of  sorrows,  I  urge 
Congress  to  act  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  153,  which  I  Introduced  In 
behalf  of  the  oppitessed  Baltic  people 
and  those  who  died  under  tyranny.   The 
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resolution  requests  that  the  Presldait 
Initiate  action  in  the  United  Natlcxis 
calling  tor  the  withdrawal  of  Sovlei 
troops  from  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Bb- 
tonia,  and  the  return  of  exiles  from  the 
slave-labor  camps  of  the  Soviet  Union, 


Use  and  Mitnse  of  Bail  in  Criminal 
Cases 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  GILL 

or  HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thttrsday.  June  25. 1964 

Mr.  OILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  majority 
floor  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  John 
Tjtnhjwt,  recently  visited  this  city  as  a 
participant  in  the  National  Conference 
on  BaU  and  Criminal  Law.  This  con- 
ference, held  on  May  27-29.  was  Jointly 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Vera  Foundation. 

One  of  the  key  points  discussed  in 
the  conference  was  the  use  and  misuse 
of  bail  in  criminal  cases.  I  am  informed 
Uiat  some  shocking  statistics  were  re- 
lated to  the  effect  that  bail  tends  to 
punish  the  impoverished  accused  and  al- 
lows the  professional  criminal  with 
access  to  funds  to  go  free.  There  were 
also  instances  reported  of  Judges  using 
the  ball  system  to  Jail  certain  accused 
whom  they  thought  should  be  kept  out 
of  circulation.  It  was  also  developed 
that  allowing  accused  to  go  free  on  their 
own  recognizance  resulted  in  very  few 
failures  to  iMPPear  at  time  of  trial. 

In  an  island  State  like  Hawaii,  where 
departures  can  be  checked  with  relative 
ease,  and  appearances  can  be  required 
without  great  difficulty,  there  seems  little 
sense  in  excessive  use  of  cash  bail.  Rep- 
resentative T^tnham  made  a  number  of 
suggtftloDS  in  hlB  report  to  the  legis- 
lature which  I  think  warrant  serious 
consideration  not  only  in  our  State  but 
elsewhere. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include 
the  suggestions  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

1.  That  WB  substantially  Increase  the  nvim- 
bers  of  ova  probation  officers  and  social  work- 
ers In  the  State  of  Hawaii.  These  people.  If 
given  sufficient  manpower  and  funds,  can  do 
a  lot  toward  teaching  people  who  need  help 
how  to  live  with  others  In  a  friendly  and  re- 
spectable manner. 

2.  That  we*  consider  split  shifts  for  our 
social  workers  so  that  they  can  meet  with 
families   at   tbelr    home   after   work. 

3.  That  we  amend  our  statutes  so  as  to 
employ,  wherever  practicable,  the  use  of  the 
summons  process  In  lieu  of  arrest  and  ball, 
and  that  we  respectfully  request  help  from 
the  Supreme  Ooiirt  with  Its  rulemaking  pow- 
ers In  this  regard. 

4.  That  we  consider  the  need  to  create  ad- 
ditional Judgeships  so  as  to  make  certain 
that  defendants  unable  to  make  ball  (and  all 
JuvenUee)  gfet  a  speedy  trial;  that  we  con- 
sider letting  referees  bear  adoption  and 
divorce  cases  to  allow  more  time  to  the 
Judges  fc»-  other  work. 

B.  lliat  we  consider  enacting  the  Illinois 

system  erf  refundable  10-percent  bail  bonds. 

6.  That  the  probation  officers  be  required 


to  Investigate  defendants  unable  to  post  bond 
to  determine  tf  they  may  be  safely  released 
portrttng  trial  on  tbelr  own  recognizance,  and 
that  we  amend  our  laws  so  as  to  encourage 
more  pretrial  releases  upon  personal  re- 
cognizance. 

7.  That  bail  requirements  be  eliminated 
for  most  mlsdemeancMi  and  some  felonies 
for  persons  who  are  established  In  the  com- 
munity. 

8.  That  a  separate  offense  be  created  to 
cover  mlabehavlors  while  awsUtlng  trial. 

9.  That  we  create  such  facilities  for  the 
confinement  of  Juveniles  as  will  comply  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  Juvenile  rehabUlta- 
tlon  program,  and  that  separate  facilities  be 
provided  for  the  treatment  and  care  of  men- 
tally disturbed  children. 

10.  That  a  specific  offense  for  parental  and 
othu-  interference  with  the  JuvenUe  author- 
ities and  Juvenile  rehabUltaUon  be  enacted. 

11.  That  we  determine  whether  or  not 
there  need  be  any  regulations  established 
for  the  conduct  of  the  baU  bond  business. 

12.  That  probation  officers,  social  workers, 
and  policemen  be  treated  as  professionals 
and  that  they  be  paid  accordingly. 

IS.  That  we  request  our  county  govern- 
ments to  set  up  an  exchange  program,  simi- 
lar to  the  principals  and  teachers  exchange 
programs,  for  policemen  and  detectives  so 
that  we  may  gain  the  knowledge  of  the  police 
practices  and  techniques  of  other  cities  and 
that  they  may  gain  knowledge  of  ours,  and 
that  the  State  do  the  same  with  respect  to 
probation  officers. 

14.  That  we  enact  laws  providing  clearer 
standards  for  determining  what  Is  and  what 
is  not  a  delinquent  child,  and  also  provid- 
ing more  definite  standards  for  confinement 
of  Juveniles,  where  necessary. 

15.  That  we  provide  more  psychiatrists  and 
psychologists  for  o\ir  adult  and  Juvenile  re- 
habUltatlon  programs. 

18.  That  we  create  the  Oflioe  of  a  Public 
Defender  with  a  staff  of  InvesUgatlons.  or 
else  that  we  provide  an  investlgatfcm  staff 
for  defense  counsel  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. 

17.  That  we  reform  our  tax  laws  so  as  to 
get  the  necessary  revenue  to  carry  out  the 
foregoing  reoocnmendatlons  "In  order  to  have 
a  safer,  saner,  and  cleaner  conununlty  for 
ourselves  and  our  children. 


editor    of    a    Ciommunist    pubUcatioo,   «». 
pealed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  ^* 

Justice  Ooldberg  says  this  section  ot  tha 
subversives  law  Is  xinconstitutlonal  beeaiist 
travel  abroad  Is  a  liberty  under  the  Bill  q( 
Rights  and  not  to  be  denied  without  dus 
process  of  law.  The  fact  that  the  passport 
applicant  is  a  Conununist  makes  no  <tlf. 
ference,  he  said. 

This  drew  a  sharp  dissent  from  Juatlcs 
Clark.  Joined  by  Justice  White  in  part  tod 
by  Justice  Harlan. 

"Since  the  (Communist)  Party  Is  a  ascret, 
conspiratorial  organization  subject  to  rigid 
discipline  by  Moscow."  Justice  Clark  said, 
"the  Congress  merely  determined  that  it  ma 
not  wise  to  take  the  Msk  which  foreign  travel 
by  Conununlsts  entailed." 

That  seems  to  us  to  be  the  crucial  ques- 
tion. 

The  Communist  conspiracy  is  aimed  at 
overthrowing  our  Government.  If  it  should 
succeed,  the  BlU  of  Rights  and  all  the  libar- 
ties  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  would 
be  trampled.  The  Subversive  Control  Act 
was  passed  to  help  combat  this  Communist 
purpKiee. 

"The  right  to  travel,"  wrote  Justice  Clark, 
"is  not  absolute." 

No  right  Is  absolute.  All  are  InhlMtad. 
at  least  to  the  extent  that  the  exerclas  of 
individual  liberty  may  not  materially  tnaa- 
gress  the  liberties  of  others.  Communtaa 
would  transgress  the  liberties  ot  all.  and  tt 
would  seem  reasonable  that  Congress  should 
attempt  to  safeguard  the  security  of  tba 
Nation  against  such  subverston. 

Moreover,  a  pcusport  Is  not  merely  a  li- 
cense to  traveL  It  La  a  p«x>tection  for  tb» 
traveling  American  citizen.  Should  the  Gov- 
emment,  then,  be  compelled  to  provide  thli 
protection  for  its  sworn  enemies?  We  think 
not. 


Passports  and  Liberty 

KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25. 1964 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington,  D.C..  Dally  News,  of 
Wednesday.  June  24,  1964: 

Passpobts  and  Libertt 

By  the  scope  of  its  decision  in  the  Com- 
munist passport  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
hiyi  almost  said  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  issue  a  passport  to  anyone  who 
asks  one.  The  opinion  written  by  Justice 
Ooldberg  hints  at  circumstances  in  which 
a  pa88ix>rt  properly  could  be  refused,  but 
the  gist  of  the  opinion  Is  that  such  circum- 
stances would  be  extremely  narrow  and  8p>e- 
clal. 

Under  the  Subversive  Control  Act  passed 
by  Congress  In  1960.  identified  Communists 
were  denied  passports.  Two  Communists. 
Enizabeth  Curley  Flynn,  chairman  of  the 
Conununist    Party,    and    Herbert    Aptheker, 


Panama  Verdict:  United  States, 
NotGnilty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

or  KKW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25, 1964 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  in- 
formative news  story  in  the  June  19, 1964, 
Issue  of  Time  about  recent  evoits  of 
political  significance  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama  emphasizes  two  major  points: 
First.  vlrulloaUon  of  the  United  States 
as  the  result  of  an  inqiilry  by  an  inde- 
I)endent  International  Commission  of 
Jurists  for  its  actions  in  defending  the 
Canal  Zone  during  the  January  19W 
Panamanian  mob  assaults;  and,  second, 
the  cruel  and  senseless  practice  among 
mercurial  Panamanian  leaders  of  assas- 
sination of  their  political  opponents. 

The  indicated  news  story  follows: 
Panama  Verdict:  Thx  UNmD  States  WasKot 
GinrTT 

In  the  wake  of  the  Cajial  Zone  rioU  last 
January,  Panama  accused  the  United  StaUa 
of  vlolaUng  the  UJN.'s  Universal  Declarattoo 
of  Human  Rights.  This  violation,  PansBta 
charged,  was  ccwnmltted  by  the  UB.  Army 
when  It  fired  "on  the  defenseless  Panamanian 
population"  and  denied  Panamanians  "the 
right  of  freedom  of  peaceful  assembly  and 
association."  The  Panamanian  Government 
asked  the  Geneva- based  International  Ooo- 
mlsslon  ot  Jurlsta,  an  unofficial  but  highly 
respected  group  o*  intemaUonal  lawyers,  to 
investigate  the  case. 


i^t  week  the  ICJ  made  its  report.  Ver- 
JTnot  guilty.  The  United  States  violated 
*1«eB  "human  rlghU."  Indeed,  the  Pana- 
»lXi  S^lvS.  whatever  their  leglU- 
■fr^evancee,  were  considerably  to  blame 
Slbr4  days  of  violence  in  which  2«  were 
^ed.  400  injured. 

CAaETOT.  PREPAKATION 

A  three-man  committee— Prof  A.  D. 
itellnfante  of  Holland's  Amsterdam  Unlver- 
SEy  Judge  Oustaf  Petr*n  of  Sweden  and 
KaWoe  Vakil,  a  Bombay  attorney— spent  14 
J^JTln  Panama  last  March  and  conducted 
100  hours  of  hearings.  ,  ,    „ 

The  committee  found  that  the  flag-raising 
march  on  Balboa  High  School  by  some  200 
Snamanlan  students  "appears  to  have  been 
^    carefully    prepared    and    not    a    spon- 
t^eous  movement,"  that  Panama  s  |>reeldent 
^berto    F.    Chiarl    may    well    have    known 
S^ut  It  in  advance  and  that,  In  any  event, 
the  Panamanian  Government  did  absolutely 
nothing  to  stop  the  subsequent  rioUng.    For 
4  days,  from  January  9  to  IS,  said  the  «Mn- 
^ttee.     Panama's     peacekeeping     national 
ruard    was    curiously    disarmed    and      pxu-- 
tosely  kept  away"  from  the  trouble  spots. 
Bald  the  committee:  "There  vras  no  evidence 
before  us  that  any  attempts  were  made  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Panamanian  Republic 
to  assuage,   calm,  or  otherwise   control   the 
crowds." 

LONG,    HOT   WAFT 
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As  for  the  United  States.  American  stu- 
denU  at  Balboa  acted  badly,  and  Canal  Zone 
police  were  less  than  genUe  with  toe  crowds 
in  the  early  stages.  Nevertheless,  VS.  GI  s 
withstood  heavy  gunfire  along  the  border 
of  Panama  City  for  1  hour  before  firing 
back  first  with  shotguns,  then  with  rlfies. 
In  Cristobal,  at  the  other  end  of  the  canal. 
VS  troops  were  under  fire  for  nearly  2 
days  before  retaliating— with  shotguns  only 
-By  then.  3  VS.  soldiers  had  Ijeen  killed 
and   12  had  been  wounded." 

Concluded  the  axnmlttee:  "The  tempo 
and  violence  of  the  dUturbances  were  such 
that  there  is  Uttle  doubt  that  they  held  out 
a  real  threat  to  life  and  security,  which 
could  only  be  met  by  strong  measures.  In 
these  circumstances,  zone  authorities  and 
US.  military  forces  were  entitled  to  use 
force." 

ANOTHER     PATOrr 

The  polls  closed  more  than  a  month  ago. 
but  Panama's  politicians  are  aUll  paying  off 
election  debts.  And  for  some  the  only  way 
U  bullets  and  blood. 

Pour  weeks  ago,  Aquillno  Boyd.  Panamas 
fire- breathing  Ambassador  to  the  UJJ.  who 
doubles  as  a  Federal  Deputy,  shot  and 
wounded  a  newspaper  editor  in  revenge  for 
an  uncomplimentary  atory  about  his  reelec- 
Uon  attempt.  Last  week  another  prominent 
Panamanian  was  Involved  in  a  shooting 
vendetta— on  the  receiving  end.  Lying  in  a 
Panama  City  hospital  with  severe  bullet 
wounds  was  Roberto  "Tito"  Arias,  45, 
moneyed  hiisband  of  BrltUh  Ballerina  Dame 
Margot  Fonteyn,  nephew  of  Just-defeated 
presidential  candidate  Amulfo  Arias,  and 
proud  possessor  of  a  long  and  varied  career 
in  his  own  right. 

BAG  AND  OTTN 

After  marrying  Dame  Margot  In  1»55,  "Hto 
twice  served  (196fr-68,  19«0-6a)  as  Panama's 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  But 
it  was  what  he  did  during  hU  undiplomatic 
momenta  that  made  him  interesUng.  Five 
years  ago.  angry  at  the  then  President,  he 
launched  a  low-comedy  invasion  of  Panama 
with  seven  men  and  a  couple  of  boatfuls  of 
arms  The  Invasion  failed,  of  course:  I>ame 
Margot.  who  was  along  for  the  ride,  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  country,  while  Tito  scam- 
pered into  the  Brazilian  Embassy  imtil  the 
Btorm  blew  over.  Since  then,  he  has  been 
linked  with  various  gunrunnlng  efforts  and 
last  year,  still  another  caper— alleged  whisky 


smuggling— landed  him  In  a  Panama  JaD  for 
S  days  untU  charges  were  dropped^^ 

All  that  ancient  history  dldnt  bother  the 
voters,  who  overwhelmingly  elected  Tito  to 
the  National  Assembly  last  month.  Run- 
ning with  him  as  an  Alternate  Deputy  was 
one  Alfredo  Jlm«ne«.  83.  an  old  crony  who 
campaigned  energeticaUy  for  both  nto  and 
ArrnSfo.  In  return,  he  fully  expected  to 
be  chosen  from  the  elected  alternates  to 
Bit  in  for  Tito  whenever  he  is  away.  Since 
that  is  often.  Jim6nez  was  counting  on 
earning  a  near  full-scale  $12,000  annually. 
But  Tito  chose  BMneone  else  as  his  alternate, 
sjid  Jimenez  was  left  holding  the  bag— 
and  a  gun. 

AT    A   TRAmC    LIGHT 

one  day  last  week,  as  Tito's  chauffeur- 
driven  limousine  halted  for  a  traffic  light  to 
Panama  City.  Jlm6nez  leaped  from  a  nearby 
car  crying,  "I  wont  let  you  doublecross  me! 
Jimenez  then  pumped  four  bullets  Into 
Arias'  neck,  right  shoulder,  and  right  side. 

Rushed  to  a  hospital.  Arias  underwent  two 
lenethy  operations.  Dame  Margot  went  on 
with  her  show  in  England,  took  the  curtain 
calls  and  then  flew  to  Panama.  At  week  s 
end,  doctors  were  hopeful  of  saving  Titos 
life  but  one  bullet  may  have  damaged  his 
spinal   cord,   possibly  paralyzing  him  fr^ 

tke  neck  down.  And  ^^^^^J ^^\^JZt 
reaching  frustrated  police  Is  that  he  Is  hiding 
out  in  the  home  of  another  poUticai  pal,  one 
who  has  legislative  immunity,  and  Is  thus 
quite  beyond  their  reach. 


Goldwater  State»man$hip  and  L.B.J.'« 
Chances 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2<,  1964 


Mr  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record  I  would  like  to  Include  a  column 
written  by  Henry  J.  Taylor  In  the  Wash- 
ington I>ally  News  of  June  24,  1964.  i 
am  sure  that  many  Americans  will  agree 
that  Barry  Goldwatir's  statesmanship 
is  bringing  a  new  dimension  to  American 
poUtics  and.  fully  aware  of  the  stature 
of  the  man.  will  select  him  as  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Taylor's  article  follows: 

L.BJ.  Is  No  Bhoo-In 

[ByHenry  J.  Taylor] 

With  the  Goldwater  vote  against  the  civil 

rlKhts  blU   (as  finalised).  President  Johnson 

no  longer  U  a  shoo-in.    And  the  experlen««l 

Texan  knows  it.  you  can  be  dead  sure  about 

Plret  there  was  the  sound  of  Patrick  Henry 
v?hen  senator  Oou>wATni  stood  In  the  Senate 
and  said :  "If  my  vote  is  misconstrued,  let  It 
be  and  let  me  suffer  Its  consequences.  Just 
let  me  be  Judged  In  this  by  the  r»l  «>°cern 
I  have  voiced  here,  and  not  by  words  that 
others  may  speak."  ..,^- 

Politically,  this  was  mighty,  mighty  close 
to  "liberty  or  death."  He  meant  what  he 
said,  was  undeniably  honest  In  saying  what 
he  meant  and  In  the  process  had  a  lot  of  his 
opportunistic  colleagues  sitting  there  sweat- 
ing like  a  butcher. 

ThU  appeal  by  Integrity  may  not  be  the 
"mainstream"  of  the  Republican  Party,  and 
persistent  Republican  defeats  seem  to  prove 
that  It's  not.    But  It  Is  certainly  the  maln- 


Btream  of  the  American  people.  Lyndon 
Johnson  will  not  nnderestlmate  such  an  op- 
ponent. It  is  awfully  hard  to  read  the  pub»c 
Sood  6  months  in  advance.  Men  like  this 
sometimes  open  the  doors  In  the  sky. 

The  political  foundation  supporting  the 
Senator's  stand  Is  extraordlnarUy  solid. 

He  stands  unequivocally  in  favor  of  dvu 
rights.  But  the  Nation  isn't  faced  by  an 
idea  or  slogan.  We  all  face  a  55-P^e  P*«^e 
of  specific  legUlatlon  blanketing  all  60  States 
and  192  million  people  which  he  sincerely 
regards  as  contradictory,  unenforclble  arid 
imoonstltutional-a  blU  much  more  loosely 
drawn  and  fuU  of  holes  than  the  Federal 
Prohibition  Act.     He  voted  against  it. 

The  clvU  rights  bill  Is  an  enormous  politi- 
cal liability  to  President  Johnson  and  the 
Democratic  Party.  The  President  and  his 
party  are  stuck  vrith  the  clvU  rights  tur- 
moil—politically—and had  no  choice  except 
to  bull  some  bill  through— unconstitutional 
or  not  unenforclble  or  not,  unbalanced  or 
not.  and  without  due  regard  for  Its  effect  on 
tiie  majority  of  the  people. 

The  Democrats  win  the  Presidency  through 
the  big  decUlve  majorities  obtained  In  about 
28  major  cities  and  the  South.  Absolutely 
solid  Democratic  allegiance  In  most  of  the 
Northern  vote-power  cities  Is  indispensable 
in  order  to  overcome  Republican  majorities 
elsewhere  in  the  same  States. 

The  Negro  vote  is  only  10  percent,  at  most, 
of  the  electorate.  It's  overwhelmingly 
Democratic  and  Senator  Goldwatke— or  any 
other  Republican— is  not  going  to  get  the 
Negro  vote  in  any  case.  Thus  the  Demo- 
crats' ClvU  rights  prominence  profits  Mr. 
Johnson  nothing.  It  simply  solidifies  the 
1  in  10  minority  that  is  already  safe  In  the 
Democratic  camp. 

But  what  about  the  10-to-l  majority? 
There  was  growing  concern,  toward  the  end 
of  his  tenure,  that  President  Kennedy  was 
encouraging  minorities  to  press  their  causes 
too  fast  and  too  far,  which  was  admittedly 
costing  him  noticeable  losses  of  support  In 
the  blg-clty  power  centers.  This  backlash 
is  obvious  now  and  has  mo\inted  with  the 
growth  of  militant  minority  demonstrations. 
It's  nonsense  to  caU  all  the  primary  vote 
for  peripatetic  Gov.  G^irge  C.  Wallace  votes 
casts  by  bigots,  racists,  etc  Every  erperl- 
enoed  politician  realizes  that  the  majority  of 
these  were  sUent,  protest-vote  resentments 
being  made  known  and  that  a  silent  threat 
may  be  the  deadliest. 

Should  this  force  continue  to  mount 
among  the  10-to-l  majority  and  express  Itself 
behind  Senator  Goldwatkb  In  a  "crossover 
from  the  Democratic  Party  to  any  substan- 
tial degree  In  the  big  cities  It  oould  threaten 
the  Democratic  Party's  whole  edifice. 

Negro  dwnonstrations  this  summer,  of  any 
kind  are  a  major  political  problMn  M*'.  Jrtm- 
son  faces.  After  Sena,tor  OouJWATtt's  vote, 
he  won't  be  able  to  take  this  presidential 
campaign  now  with  a  slow  roll.  He  has  » 
fight  on  his  hands.  And  that^  all  to  the 
good.  For  nothing  needs  competition  so 
much  as  Government  bodies. 


Dedication  of  Blinnesota  ThnndertHrd 
BAine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

0¥ 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or  aciKirxsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25.  1964 
Mr.  BLATNIK.    Mr.  Speaker,  an  event 
of  profound  significance  took  place  June 
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2  on  the  great  Iron  Range  of  northeast- 
ern Minnesota.  The  groundbreaking  for 
the  Tliiuiderblrd  IClne  of  the  Eveleth 
Taconltc  Co.  marked  th«  beginning  at  an 
eoonomle  breakthroagfa  for  this  area, 
which  ha«  oontrMKrled  so  much  to  the 
state  of  Minnesota  and  to  the  country 
over   the   years. 

The  great  natural  ore  deposits  of  the 
Iron  Range,  which  once  seemed  Inex- 
haustible, have  now  been  considerably 
diminished.  But  stlU  lying  below  the 
Minnesota  earth  in  vast  quantities  is  a 
hard  ore-bearing  rook  known  as  taoo- 
nlte.  As  the  result  of  processes  which 
took  many  years  and  millions  of  dollars 
to  perfect,  this  hard  taconite  rock  can  be 
crushed,  ground  and  beneflclated  to  pro- 
duce a  high-grade  Iron-ore  pellet  used 
in  the  steehnaking  process. 

The  credit  for  the  persistence  and  per- 
severance in  developing  this  process  goes 
to  Prof.  K  W.  Davis  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  known  as  the  "Father  of  Tac- 
onite." To  Professor  Davis  go  congrat- 
ulations not  only  for  his  role  In  taconite 
derelopment,  but  also  for  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary  which  he  and  Mrs. 
D»ylB  celebrated  with  their  friends  on  the 
day  following   the   dedication. 

The  future  of  northeastern  Minnesota 
Is  linked  with  the  future  of  taconite. 
■nie  development  of  the  great  taconlc 
reserves  has  been  and  will  be  a  combined 
effort  of  business,  govenuuent,  and  la- 
bor working  together  as  a  team.  The 
ground  breaking  at  the  Thunderbird 
Mine  Is  symboUc  of  the  faith  shown  tn 
the  people  of  Minnesota  by  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  and  the  Oglebay -Norton  Co., 
joint  owners  of  the  Eveleth  Taconite  Co. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  ground  bre£ik- 
Ing.  the  Honorable  Karl  F.  Rolvaag, 
Oovemor  of  Minnesota,  made  a  forth- 
right speech  stressing  the  ln^portance  of 
pawfilng  the  taconite  amendment,  which 
will  attract  hnndreds  of  milUons  of  dol- 
lars of  x»ew  Investment  into  northeastern 
Minnesota. 

Indicative  of  the  bipartisan  support 
behind  the  taconite  amendment  was 
the  presence  on  the  platform  of  State 
constitutional  officers  and  political  lead- 
ers of  both  parties  who,  together  with 
leaders  of  industry  and  labor,  are  mem- 
bers of  a  statewide  committee  on  tacon- 
ite education,  headed  by  the  venerable 
Dr.  Charles  Mayo. 

A  key  figure  who  was  particularly  re- 
sponsible for  getting  this  project  tmder- 
way  was  Minnesota  senior  Senator 
HuBiHT  H.  HuMPHHKY,  who,  at  the  time  of 
the  groxmd  breaking,  was  leading  the 
historic  civil  rights  debate  on  the  Senate 
floor  in  Washington. 

The  main  presentation  at  the  ground 
breaking  was  a  most  slernlflcant  address 
by  Charles  H.  Patterson,  executive  vice 
president.  Ford  Motor  Co.  Mr.  Patter- 
son's words  are  well  worth  noting,  for 
they  spell  out  the  background  of  taconite 
development,  as  well  as  the  future  direc- 
tion of  growth  in  the  steel  industry  and 
the  part  which  taconite  can  be  expected 
to  play. 

Mvw  bA  rcMi  TMs  laoir  Ranob 

(By  Hon.  Ejtfl  P.  ttdtrmmf^  Ooremor  of 
Minnesota) 

Tlilfl  la  a  historic  moboent  for  the  Iron 
Range  and  for  the  whole  State  at  Mlnneaota. 
ThlB  occasion  Ls  tanglhle  proof  that  the  hope 


Tt  a  laigti-suOs  taeoBlto  mining  tndustry  la 
the  State,  wMeb  w  bare  ao  k»c  aotnldied, 
1B  no  mlnige.  Tb«  traUdOBera  are  rea^iy  to 
^Qc^e     tAie  oonetfWBttan  la  ahou^  %d  begin. 

me  n0w  flnterprlae  being  lauuOlied  heve 
today  to  in  Itsetf  a  magnlflcent  development. 
Bot.'we  are  eneounged  to  hope  that  tt  itf- 
nala  other  undertakings  of  Its  kind  stUl  to 
oome. 

H«re  Is  the  TlalMe  product  of  ivhat  Is 
called  a  good  bualnesa  climate.  Without 
It  we  could  not  expect  bidustry  to  make  the 
kind  of  hiTestment  that  la  required  to  trans- 
form Inert  earth  Into  the  machines  and 
products  of  everyday  living  and  provide  the 
Jobs  and  payroll  that  sustains  our  State's 
economy.  A  Twinjr^g  operation  like  this  most 
effectively  dramatizes  the  sssentlal  role  of 
business  investment.  The  mine  Itself,  with 
Its  huge  earth-moving  operations  wUl  be 
right  here,  on  this  ground.  Ten  miles  away 
wlU  be  a  plant  where  the  ore  will  be  crushed, 
milled,  and  pelletlxed.  Along  with  a  dam 
In  the  St.  Louis  River,  these  will  require  an 
Investment  ot  many  mllUoiss  of  dollars. 
Without  that  Investment  none  of  this  could 
happen. 

We  are  proud.  Incidentally,  that  some  of 
this  ore  wUl  find  Its  way  back  to  Minnesota 
In  steel  for  the  frames,  bodies,  engines  and 
other  components  for  the  Ford  automobiles 
assembled  at  the  company's  Twin  Cities 
plant. 

I  think  It  is  Important  that  Mlnnesotans 
understand  that  our  State  has  no  monopoly 
on  the  kind  of  ore  that  Is  about  to  be  mined 
on  this  site.  It  Is  available  elsewhere.  Ford 
Motor  Co.  and  Oglebay  Norton  Co.  axe  dem- 
onstrating here  not  only  their  Interest  In 
developing  a  great  natural  resource  of  our 
State,  but  at  the  same  time  their  faith  In 
the  sound  Judgment  of  its  people.  P^>r  It  Is 
ultimately  the  people  whose  attitudes  and 
actions  determine  the  business  climate  In 
any  State  or  community. 

It  Is  up  to  U6  to  reapond  to  the  good  faith 
these  companlas  b&vs  evidenced  by  giving 
full  assurance  In  November  that  the  taconite 
Industry  can  continue  to  count  on  fair  tax 
treatment  In  Minnesota.  Anyone  who  ques- 
tioned that  tt»  taconite  amendment  could 
actually  help  clear  the  way  for  bringing  siz- 
able new  mlnlBg  operations  Into  the  State 
certainly  most  have  his  doubts  resolved 
now.  We  In  Minnesota,  for  onr  part,  can 
now  regazd  ths  proposed  amendment  as  a 
"good  faith  amendment." 

Today  can  bs  a  milestone  In  ahafring  a 
vigorous  new  era  on  the  Iron  Range,  and  It 
Is  a  day  In  which  all  Mlnnesotans  take 
satisfaction. 


TACOnrnx 

Ni 


-Thx   Economic  Fcttjrx  or 

MlHNCBOTA 


(By   Cluurlss  H.    Patterson) 

We  are  here  today  In  deference  to  an  age- 
old  tradition  which  dictates  that  Important 
enterprises  should  be  started  on  their  way 
with  appropriate  ceremony. 

From  a  purely  practical  point  of  view. 
there  Is  not  much  point  In  snipping  a  hit  of 
colored  ribbon,  or  turning  a  shovelful  of 
earth  or  wasting  a  perfectly  good  bottle  of 
champagne  on  the  bow  of  a  ship. 

But  the  truth  Is  that  the  beginning  of  any 
promising  new  endeavor  deserves  a  bit  of 
pomp  and  ceremony.  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  wield  a  symbolic  shovel  to  start 
construction  by  the  irveleth  Taconite  Co., 
for  this  Is.  Indeed,  the  beginning  at 
an  Important  and   promising  new  endeavor. 

It  has  brought  together  men  from  widely 
scattered  places,  linked  two  basic  industrlas 
and  brought  governnaent  and  buslneaa  to- 
gether In  Joint  concern  over  an  undertak- 
ing that  may  weU  help  achieve  a  turning 
point  for  the  Minnesota  Iron  country. 

The  Mesabt  Range,  which  gave  us  the 
Binewa  for  a  modem  civilization  and  the 
armor  for  two  world  wars.  Is  now  retxirnlng 
to   an    eminence   that   had   begun    to   wane 


ttaree-fourths  or  t3w  steel  backbone  «(  m^ 
Nation  baa  eoaie  from  tlie  area  ot  t^  j^ 
9aperlor  district.  .Pnaslbly  %s  btlMoB  «aM 
of  BtesaM  ore  have  ted  the  world's  greelMI 
•toeUnaklng  cKpaolty. 

But  In  the  I9b0'%  ctiange  overtook  Ha 
iron-mining  and  ateel  Indoatrlee.  *^ 
mlniim.  concrete  and  plastics  began  to  mon 
into  major  matarlai  nxarkets  long  dominated 
by  steel.  Foreign  ores  entered  the  Aaecloaa  * 
Iron-ore  market.  Modem,  efficient  steel  m^^^ 
overseas  cut  Into  American  exports  and  e««a 
into  the  domestic  market  for  steel.  Wlttala 
our  borders,  new  steel  mills  sprang  up  too 
far  from  the  Meaebl  to  use  MlnnMota  «n 
economically.  And  finally,  the  supply  of  ridi 
and  easily  acoeaalble  ores,  on  which  this  Stela 
had  so  long  held  a  near  monopoly,  bapa 
to  diminish. 

The  Lmpact  ot  these  developments  on  thi 
Minnesota  mining  country  has  been  pate- 
fully  clear  to  nuist  of  you  hers  today.  Oba 
simple  oomparlaon  tells  the  story.  In  1M|, 
Minnesota  ahlpped  aome  M  million  tona  ^ 
unprocessed,  rich,  red  oree  directly  from  1% 
open  pit  mines.  In  1063  It  shipped  oo^ 
about  one-fifth  that  amonnt. 

Today,  taconite  promises  to  recover  aa 
important  part  of  the  lost  markets  and  di- 
minished prosperity  of  the  Mssabl  countej. 
Taconite  won't  work  any  Minnesota  mlraclaa. 
But  then  neither  did  the  rich,  red  ore  at  ^ 
earlier  day. 

What  brought  prosperity  and  wealth  to 
this  area  was  the  application  of  himian  In- 
genuity and  hard  work  to  a  great  natanfl 
resource — ore  In  the  ground.  Those  aaaa 
attributes  can  now  revitalize  the  economy  oC 
the  Iron  country. 

The  new  challenge  men  of  the  Iron  rangi 
have  faced  In  recent  years  has  been  one  that 
differs  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  tba 
challenge  that  faced  the  early  developers  of 
the  Mesabl. 

Those  pioneers  had  a  great  resource,  but  tt 
was  In  a  relatively  remote  area.  They  mst 
the  challenge  with  powerful  ahovela,  rail- 
roads punched  through  wilderness,  mam- 
moth dock  facilities  and  great  ore  boats. 
The  ore  flowed  In  rising  streams  thSt 
stretched  away  as  much  as  a  thousand  mOa 
to  the  mllla 

In  meeting  the  challenge  of  getting  ore  to 
the  mills,  the  developers  of  the  Mesabl  In- 
evitably fashioned  a  second  challenge.  The 
mining  •  and  transportation  system  the 
pioneers  b\illt  led  to  the  eventual  depletion 
of  the  primary  ore  aonroe.  They  left  ftr 
others  the  problem  of  how  to  remove  taoe- 
nlto  efficiently  and  eoonomloally  from  Its 
geologic  bonda. 

Long  before  concentration  wf  tot>n  ore  be- 
came an  economic  neoeaetty,  Bdlaon  made  It 
the  subject  of  sdentlllc  experintent.  In 
laofl.  he  constructed  near  Humiboldt,  Mloh., 
the  first  such  plant  In  the  Lake  6uperlar 
district. 

Bad  luck  dogged  the  program.  Fire  de- 
stroyed the  first  mill,  a  storm  ruined  tke 
second  attempt,  and,  finally.  When  suooaas 
seemed  at  hand,  the  direct  ahlpplng  orea  af 
Minnesota  overwhelmed  the  market. 

Twenty  years  after  Bdlaon*a  first  effort,  a 
syndicate,  including  the  son  of  the  man 
who  gave  taconite  Its  name,  began  further 
experiments.  Seven  years  later,  the  tougb. 
heavy  mineral  had  worn  them  down,  and 
their  effort  collapsed. 

Twenty  more  years  went  by.  Then,  In  tlie 
midst  of  the  severe  wartime  drain  on  the 
Mesabl's  rich  resources,  came  a  waintng  that 
depletion  of  the  best  surface  ores  was  no 
longer  a  distant,  indefinite  ttireat,  but  a 
clearly  foreseeable  one.  The  warning  cami 
from  Prof.  K.  W.  DavU,  who  directed  tts 
Mines  Experiment  Station  «f  the  Unlveraltr 
of  Minnesota.  Prof  easor  Davis  was  more  than 
a  talented  forecaster.  He  carried  on  pt»- 
neerlng  research  that  ulttaaataly  proelded  tlii 
basis  for  efficient  aaagnetlo  aeyiatlen  aaA 
pelletlzlng.  In  a  real  aense,  he  Is  the  father 
of  the  taconite  Industry. 


n,  technological  ^^^^^f'^l^'' ^ 
^iTinK  came  in  time.  Today  Itoan  to  a 
•Sr  and    KTOwlng   taconite   Uidustry   in 

te^m  Michigan.  As  the  direct  shipping 
y!!^,Sa  d^SSS.  the  production  curve 
*  ^rhsd  or  oroceased  ores  has  risen.  In 
S^o-^iS^TS^  ore  .hipped  from 
I!S;i«»L  ironmmes  had  gone  through  some 
^^  en^hlng  cr  Unprovement  proceij^ 
•^  of  tte  fait«it  growing  segments  of 
J^r^J^  iron  ore  Industry  to  the  pel- 
S^J^Trftoconlte-derlved  ore.  The  flrat 
£^  ofeiS^hed  and  pelletlzed  ore  did  not 
•ffdown  the  Great  Lakes  xxntU  1960.  Yet 
Say^lets  account  for  30  percent  of  U.S. 

-^^°SSS:io°U  minerals  task  force,  I  a^ 
^wT  fn««ees  a  two-and-a-half-fold  growth 

Ss  of  tte  aUUea,  and  a  doubling  of  that 
g^'  ^n   by    IWO.     And   tl«   task   force 
«iiM^.s   aooear   to   be  conservative. 
*^tSough^mnaking  and  ateelmaklng  are 
^lent  Industries,  they  are  by  no  means  per- 
^t^  arte     For  mstance.  operators  are  sUll 
St^u^  liVt  take,  place  in  the  blast 
SJn^     Having   concentrated   on   pr«luc- 
S^ln  the  past,  the  Industry  now  Is  devot- 
Sf  cSislder^y  more  attenUon  to  Improv- 
ini  quality,  efficiency,  and  >^o^-**°''-_„,.. 
"It  hM  bLn  estimated  that  steel  oompanles 
baw   spent   as   much    on   research    and   de- 
^;%SS  in   the   last  balfdc^n   years^ 
in  all  their  prior  years  oomblned.    Reeearcn 
SaS  have  K«l  In  the  l"t  13  yean^ 
''^  rapidly  gr<ywlng  r«ear«^  ^"^^^^ 
led  to  the  conjecture  that  ultimately  rteel 
nils  may  use  nothing  but  tallormade  ore. 
^1  ^^   to  me   lUc*   peueu,   Uke^^^O" 
J^^_and  Uke  prosperity  for  areas  such  as 
Iveleth  and  Virginia.  Minn. 

in  ^ntly  co^mltung  their  resources  to 
ttUs  venture  in  mlnmg  and  ere  Processl^. 
Oglebay  Norton  Co.  and  Ford  Motor  Oo 
^  taking  a  multlmlUlon-dollar  risk.  But 
{^  bellevf  If.  about  a.  good  »  rtBk  as  any 
business  Investment  can  be. 

We  are  confident  that  the  demand  for  our 
pelletlzed  product  wUl  be  "^^  •^'LZ^ 
toow  we  can  rely  on  the  two  great  r«ao^c« 
of  this  area^-*n  energeUc  and  <»«termined 
Stlzenry  with  a  tradition  d  "-PO^^^y- 
and  a^t  body  of  rockbound  «*  n^d^ 
only  man'.  Ingenuity  and  energy  for  trans- 
formaUon  into  something  useful.  _^^ 

The  else  o<  the  Thunderbird  mine  op«-a. 

tton  here,  and  the  Fah-lane  P^**,!**^*  " 
miles  off,  to.  to  iteelf ,  proof  that  we  vn 
here  to  stay.  The  ore  under  our  feet  wUl 
provide  steel  for  American  cars  for  genera- 

^°-^e  demand  for  cars  to  on  a  "^y  J^ 
We  are  now  to  the  midst  of  the  third  great 
automotive  year  to  a  row.  It  ^,  "fP*" 
that  1984  wlU  be  the  flmt  8  mUllon  year 
for  car  »lea  and  a  10  mUllon  car  year  to  a 
dlsttoct  posBlblUty  to  the  next  decade. 
^TTot  (rftooonlte  wlU  be  n^aktogt^  r«md 
trip  from  thto  mine  to  the  steel  mllto  erf  the 
Rouge  and  back  to  Mlnneeota^  ^Z^^ 
lands  of  the  ablnj  can  and  trucks  that  are 
r«^e%e  troa.  tti.  Ford  Twin  Cltle.  a.-«^- 
bly  plant  wUl  have  their  beginnings  right 
here  In  a  huge  open  pit. 

I  think  you-U  be  bitere.t«»dto  ^J^ 
that   It   to   estimated  that   »1™«*   •l<»f2h 
of  investment  wUl  be  needed  to  provide  each 
lob  at  «veleth  Taoonlto.     But  Kveleth  "Tm- 
inlte  to  not  unique   to  thto  W"!;,^?^ 
of  the   facU  of  life  to  the  l««.fO^*^J" 
the  large  amount  ot  capital  required  to  pro- 
vide new  Jobs.  ♦»,«* 
Anothw   tBcX  of  iron   r»ng«   "f^   »V  *^* 
transportation   adds  about   s  third   to  the 
delivered  ooet  at  iron  ore.                          ^.„t 
Eveleth  Taconite.  you  can  aee.  has  scant 
margto  for  waste.    To  mcceed  we  have  to  be 
offlclent.    And  we  can  only  be  efficient  to  an 
atmosphere    that    welcomes    business    and 
offers  It  a  chance  to  flourish. 
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The    tnendUnee.    and    ~n^  o<g^ 
ground    brwtktog    augur    ^J^^J^*^^ 

S«x>nlf  and  for  tti.  ^f^^^^^^  far 
We  are  going  to  need  wcrkera  BO  lax 
mow  ^  3!oOO  Mtone«rtana  have  expre««>d 
«n  interest  to  working  for  us  here, 
•"wl^ed  permtoslon  f or  rejldue  d^po^ 
and  for  water  usage.    Your  State  govern- 

""we  ^7e''asked  Congress  for  approval  of 
ouT  p^P<^  Clam.  The  House  c^^^ 
«.ntauv«,  at  the  ^^'^jj  ^^^ 
CongreMmen.  acted  quickly  and  the  Senate. 
SSf  Ucan  break  the  legtolatlve  logjam, 
appears  Inclined  to  do  the  ««nf  • 

Wp  are  hoping  to  um>  natural  gas  In  our 
ooTratJiL  we  have  hit  no  snags  so  far  and 
i^^l^^couragtog  signs  of  impport  from 
civic  leaders  In  thto  area. 

we  hor^  that  aU  these  signs  that  you  wel- 
come \^  to  your  Stato  are  todlcatlons  oX 
Xnesota's  determination  to  gu^^  ^ 

young    and    growing    taconite    todustry    tax 

finiiltv  with  Other  Industries. 

"^^'e'vTslble  Signs  of  our  ^aith  to  Uie  pe^e 

of  Minnesota  are  this  mine  and  the  Falrlane 

^' We  are  confident  that  we  are  welc«meor 
we  would  not  be  here.  We  are  P}^^^^ 
Mln^L>ta  wants  us  as  a  P^'^J^'^J^' 
ress  We  at  Ford  Motor  Co.  look  forward  to 
^ny  years  of  cordial  and  mutuaUy  reward- 
^g  ^Tatlonshlps  between  our  company. 
Oglebay  Norton,  and  the  people  of  Minne- 
sota. ^^^^^^___^ 

Arlington  National  Cemetery 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  BERNARd'f.  GRABOWSKI 

or   CONUBCTDUU'X 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  June  25, 1964 
Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  «Q 
June  15  Arlington  National  Cemete^ 
reached  Its  100th  "^7^!^^^*^ 
Saul  Israel  Wlsemon.  of  Uie  Betti  E 
Synagogue  in  Torrington.  Conn .  called 
S  f^t  to  my  attention  and  1^°^^ 
like  to  share  his  letter  to  me  with  my 
coUeagues  before  P'^ii?*-^^ 
thoughts  In  commemoration  of  this  sig 

niflcant  occasion.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Hon.  BiaNARD  F.  OaABOWSKi, 
House  of  Representatives, 

^S^^^cSic^—  Oas«,ws«:^  tg. 
jtmelS  our  Nation  will  oommemorate  the 
IWtl  a^ven*ry  of  the  -*^"-^«;5*,^ 
iSlngton  National  Cemetery.  ^J^^^ 
QuwSnnaster  General  Montgomery  CJIe^ 
S^  ArU^n  and  the  flrrt  toternment  was 
£^  anU^  13.  1864,  It  w^  on  J^  16. 
^  that  Secretary  ot  War  Mwto  M^ 
Stanton     eetabltohed     Arltogton     National 

"^riSflure  tiiat  you  will  »«f«.  *^i  »  ^ 
Capitol  symbolizes  our  ^mer  can  way^  We 

to  tiie  Nation  and  tiie  '^^'^'T'^iJ't^. 
that  Arltogton  symbolizes  to  all.  the  »ffl- 
Ses  ^our  valiant  and  heroic  men  and  wom- 
^who^ve  given  Uielr  last  fullmea«ire  of 
demotion  for  our  beloved  country. 

S^w  of  Uie  current  hlrtorlc  legislation 
aow  ^ndlS  to  congress,  I  feel  tiiat  It  would 
S^^^y  Sg.  thaTTToment  be  taken  from 
Se  deliberation.,  to  pay  ^onarjuii  ^^ 
to  our  valiant  dead,  who  more  tiia  a  ««*«J7 
ijo^litod  the  «eds.  of  which  only  now 
Xu  we  begto  to  see  the  fruition. 

Mr.  Speaker.  100  years  a«o.  on  Jime 
15.  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  Stanton  dw- 
l^ated  Arlington  NaUonal  Cemetery  as  a 


site  to  accommodate  the  dead  of  our  wars^ 
It  was  a  tragic  time  In  this  Nation  s 
history.  Only  6  years  before.  Abrajiam 
Lincoln  had  solemnly  stated  that  this 
Government  cannot  endure  permanently 
half  slave  and  half  free." 

Only  3  years  before,  the  tensions 
spawned  by  slavery,  by  petty  sectional- 
ian  and  by  fierce  animosity  over  States 
rights  had  finally  degenerated  mto  a 
heartbreaking  and  explosive  civil  war 
Brave  men  of  both  sides  had  grappled 
with  conscience  and  divided  loyaJties, 
then  gone  out  to  fight  and  die ''in  obedi- 
ence to  duty  as  they  understood  it. 

Robert  E.  Lee.  general  in  chief  of  the 
Confederate  Armies,  was  such  a  man  It 
was  ironic,  perhaps  revengeful,  that 
Lee's  beloved  home— his  beautiful  rolling 
acres  overlooking  our  Nation's  Capltaa— 
should  have  been  first  seized  by  Union 
soldiers,  then  turned  into  a  burial  place 
for  the  mounting  tolls  of  Union  dead. 

But  on  that  June  In  1864.  when  Stan- 
ton designated  ArUngton  as  a  naUonal 
cemetery,  it  received  sanction  as  a  final 
haven  for  all  the  honorable  dead  of  all 
our  wars.  And  in  these  convening  hun- 
dred years.  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
has  become  one  of  the  United  States  most 
magnificent  national  shrines  and  our 
largest  national  cemetery. 

Since  the  ending  of  that  bloody  civil 
strife  which  created  the  need  for  Arling- 
ton Cemetery  and  which  almost  rent  this 
great  Republic,  we  have  gained  a  strong 
sense  of  unity  as  a  nation.  It  has  been 
necessary  time  and  again  for  cwr  people 
to  go  to  war— not  against  each  other— 
but  rather  side  by  side  against  those 
who  would  encroach  upon  the  unity, 
liberties,  and  freedom  that  we  have  pain- 
fully, and  through  long  efTort.  sought 
to  build  and  perfect. 

The  grounds  of  "Lee's  farm"  are  al- 
most filled  now  with  valiant  men  who 
have  fought  and  died  in  every  AmerlcMi 
conflict  from  the  RevoluUonary  War  to 
the  present.  Men  of  both  North  and 
South  lie  together  beneath  the  quiet 
beauty  of  the  grounds. 

Men  of  all  races  and  all  stations  in 
life— the  humble  and  the  mighty— he 
side  by  side.  Acceptance  for  burial  de- 
pends neither  on  a  m*"'^,  ^^°^  J^^f 
Seed-  it  is  only  required  that  his  service 
to  his'  country  have  been  with  honor. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the 
immature  days  of  our  Nation's  youth, 
but  our  maturity,  our  acceptance  and  ou^ 
understanding  of  one  another  is  not 
yet  complete. 

Prom  the  old  Custis-Lee  Mansion, 
which  sets  massively  *mong  pesmaU 
^le  markers  of  the  dead.  It  Is  posstoe 
to  look  out  across  the  fresh  grave  of  our 
late  President.  John  P.  Kennedy,  to  the 
{dutiful  memorial  of  our  1  Wh  President. 
Abraham  lincoln. 

A  hundred  years  separate  their  life- 
times and  yet  the  words  of  one,  spoken 
S^i  X-  ago.  could  well  be  the  words 
of  the  other: 

The  flree  of  frustration  and  discord  are 
b.SLg  to  every  city.  North  «dSouttu 
where  legal  remedies  are  not  at  hand.    Be- 

STtoTight  to  tt>e  ^ti^  '^^^^is; 

tions,   parades,   and   protests    ^<*.  f^^ 
tenslimirand  tiireaten  violence  and  threaten 

lives. 
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Just  AS  our  grandfathers  had,  we  too, 
have  a  dedBlan  to  make  which  will  af- 
fect the  future  of  America — whether  we 
intend  to  make  our  democracy  and  our 
professions  of  C^irlstianlty  meanlngfuL 
We  can  choose  harmony  over  discord, 
and  we  can  choose  to  resolve  the  hundred 
years  of  inequity,  conflict,  and  sorrow 
which  have  plagued  this  Nation. 

After  bloodshed,  we  emancipated  the 
slaves.  And  today — after  bloodshed — a 
far-reaching  civil  rights  bill  Is  before  our 
Congress.  But  It  alone  cannot  provide 
the  remedy  we  need  as  a  people.  This 
must  come  from  the  heart  of  the  average 
America,  from  his  conscience,  his  con- 
cept of  decency  and  his  respect  for  de- 
mocracy and  human  dignity. 

In  the  words  of  John  P.  Kennedj' : 

(We  race  today]  a  moral  crisis.  *  *  *  It 
c&unot  be  met  by  repressive  police  action. 
It  cannot  b«  left  to  Increased  demonstratlonB 
in  the  Btreeta.  It  cannot  be  quieted  by  token 
moves  or  talk.  It  1b  a  time  to  act  In  Con- 
greaa.  In  your  State  and  local  leg^lalatlve  body. 
and.  above  all,  in  all  of  our  dally  lives. 

The  centennial  of  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  is  a  good  time  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  remember  the  Just  principles  that 
we  have  felt  dear  enough  to  send  our 
loved  ones  out  to  fight  and  die  to  pro- 
tect. It  is  a  good  time  to  wonder  if  they 
should  be  reserved  only  for  a  chosen  race. 

It  Is  a  good  time  for  us  to  ponder  anew 
Lincoln's  Indictment  of  slavery,  and  won- 
der if  the  shoe  still  fits : 

I  hate  It  because  of  the  monstrous  Injua- 
tloa  of  slavery  ItaeU.  I  hate  It  because  it 
deprives  our  Republican  example  of  Its  Just 
Influence  In  the  world,  enables  the  enemies 
of  free  inaatutions,  with  plausibility,  to 
taunt  us  as  hypocrites,  causes  the  real  friends 
of  freedom  to  doubt  our  sincerity,  and  espe- 
clany  because  It  forces  so  many  good  men 
among  ourselves  into  an  oi>en  war  with  the 
very  fundamental  principles  of  civil  liberty, 
erltldalng  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  1"^Wttng  that  there  Is  no  right  principle 
of  action  but  self-interest. 


''A  Pins  for  Foreign  Aid,"  an  Editorial 
From  tlie  S«atk  Bend  (lad.)  Tribmw 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOfflU  BRADEMAS 

or    INSIAJNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  June  24.  19€4 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Imsert  the  follow- 
ing editorial  concerning  foreign  aid  from 
the  South  Bend  Tribune  of  June  20, 
1964: 

A  Plxtb  Foa  FoKHGW  Aid 

The  foreign  aid  cause  received  a  significant 
boost  when  the  State  Department  an- 
nounced that  economic  aid  to  Nationalist 
CThlna  is  scheduled  for  termination  a  year 
from  this  month. 

Military  aid  and  the  sale  of  surplus  oom- 
modttles  under  the  food -for -peace  program 
win  continue.  But  the  economic  aid,  which 
has  totaled  91. 2  bllHon  since  1949,  can  be 
withdrawn,  the  announcement  said,  becaiise 
of  economic  growth  of  the  country. 

That's  fine.  The  case  of  Nationalist  China 
helps  to  blunt  one  of  the  favorite  arguments 
of  foreign  aM  critics — that  once  started  it 
seems  destined  to  go  on  endlessly. 


C 


Tbia  kliMl  at  orlilolsm  la.  «t  oourae.  on- 
rt— anrert  Thm  vary  nature  at  thm  oauntrtas 
that  ars  balng  helped  and  th*  vary  natura 
ot  tibalr  problazna  demand  a  couslderaMa 
mnaouBt  of  ooattnulty  if  good  rasulta  are  to 
be  expected.    It  Is  foolish  to  expect  mlraelea. 

It  took  15  years  for  economic  aid  to  Na- 
tionalist China  to  achieve  the  objectives  set 
for  it.  That  the  Investment  didn't  go  down 
the  drain  Is  now  apparent  In  the  announce- 
ment that  this  facet  of  assistance  to  Fcx-- 
mosa  Is  coming  to  a  close. 

The  example  of  NaUonalUt  China  is  very 
encouraging. 


The  Congo  Mndkolc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
com.plete  failure  of  our  ix)licy  in  the 
Congo  is  slowly  being  recognized  since  it 
was  based  on  opposing  irresponsible  ele- 
ments in  that  country  and  conducted  by 
officials  who  have  produced  nothing  but 
anarchy. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  an  editorial  of 
Tuesday,  June  23,  dramatically  directed 
the  public's  attention  to  the  situation  in 
that  unhappy  land.  I  insert  the  article 
into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Tam  Congo   MnDHOt.s 

The  situation  in  the  Congo  Is  worse  than 
ever,  as  Senator  Ooldwati31  says,  In  spite  of 
the  $171  million  which,  according  to  a  final 
accounting  made  public  Sunday,  the  United 
States  paid  toward  the  "peacekeeping"  oper- 
ations of  the  United  Nations. 

We  were  persuaded  to  pay  nearly  half  of 
the  U.N.'s  expenses  on  the  theory  that  the 
paper  government  of  Premier  Adoula  in  Leo- 
pold ville  needed  "protection"  against  the 
right  wing  Tshombe  regime  in  Katanga: 
whereas.  In  fact,  T*hombe  wanted  only  to 
secede  and  he  left  alone.  Such  experts  as 
"Soapy"  Williams,  oar  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  affairs,  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  we  have  thus  "averted"  ConununisTt 
penetration  of  the  Congo. 

In  the  pretense  of  putting  down  a  civil  ^ar, 
the  UN.  succeeded  In  dismantling  the  only 
Congo  government  which  might  have  had 
the  will  and  resources  to  stand  op  against 
the  Communists.  Instead  of  one  flctitlons 
war.  the  Congo  Is  ncm  threatened  by  at  least 
two  shooting  reheUlons.  One.  in  Klvu.  Is 
being  managed  by  Chlneae  Oonununlata  In 
neighboring  Burundi.  Meanwhile.  In  North 
Katanga,  rel>els  have  captured  Albertville.  the 
capital.  A  dispirited  Tshombe  sits  In  Paris, 
where  Communists  are  said  to  be  courting 
him.  And  In  the  midst  of  this  shambles  the 
United  Nations  blandly  goes  on  prepartog  to 
poll  out  of  the  Congo  altogether  next  month, 
as  If  It  expected  praise  for  a  Job  well  done. 

Those  who  so  loudly  demanded  action  when 
the  "threat"  was  from  a  rlghtwlng  Tkhcmbe 
are  singularly  silent  now  that  Congo  troops 
are  retreating  before  leftwlng  terrorlsta  i^o 
ave  guUty  of  miirder  and  mayhem.  It  is  left 
to  US.  apparently,  to  answer  Leopold vlUc's 
appeals  for  help.  And  we  have  responded 
with  the  customary  ambiguity. 

We  have  provided  a  few  old  flghter  planes. 
The  State  Department  has  denied — and  then 
admitted — that  some  of  these  planes  were 
being  flown  by  Axnerlcan  pilots  hired  by  Leo- 
poldvlUe.  although  the  same  Department  had 
once  condemned  the  Belgian  mercenaries 
fighting  for  Tshombe.    The  Depantment  said 


June  t$ 

these  pilots  were  not  violating  any  Amarw. 
laws;  but  in  the  same  breath  it  said  S^ 
their  flights  would  stop.  The  next  day  tin 
pilots  said  they  were  quitting.  Behind*  *tZ 
confusion  lie  persistent  nimors  that  tha  1\gn 
arare  actuaUy  employed  by  the  CIA. 

It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  Congo  jon 
prove  an  even  greater  election  year  ll«^^^^^^ 
to  the  DemocraU  than  Laos,  which  they  an 
so  assiduously  trying  to  play  down.  And 
those  who  plunged  into  the  Congo  3  yaui 
ago  In  utter  disregard  of  opposing  advice  wUl 
respond,   no   doubt,    by  acting   as   if  it 
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the  responsibility  of  the  Republicans  to  sug. 
geat    some    solution. 


Heroic  NaibTiHe  Tmckdriver  It  Naaed 
National  DriTcr  of  tlw  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF    TKKNKSSKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  June  25. 1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  24th  of  this  month,  Mr. 
Woodrow  Wilson  GHven,  of  204  Sunset 
Drive,  Nashville,  Term.,  is  to  be  honored 
by  the  American  Trucking  Assoclatiens, 
Inc.,  as  "Driver  of  the  Year." 

Mr.  Given  earned  this  honor  at  great 
personal  risk  as  he  offered  to  sacrlfloe 
his  owTi  life  In  order  to  save  the  lives  at 
others. 

His  courageous  act  has  earned  him  the 
respect  of  all  citizens  and  has  brought 
honor  not  only  to  Nashyllle  and  the 
trucking  Industry  but  to  trucken 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Given 's  citation  reads  as  followx, 
and  under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
it  In  the  Record,  commending  it  to  tbe 
consideration  of  my  oolleagues: 
H^oK  Naskvuxs  Tkocxbkxvxb  Is  Nam* 
Nauomai.  Dkivhi  or  tbb  Txaa 

Washinotoh,  DC.  June  14. — A  cuuisgeaui 
split-second  decision  in  the  face  of  pcaalbl* 
death — a  heroic  chapter  In  a  trurft-dilvif 
career  covering  23  years  and  2.8  mOllaa 
mllee — was  recalled  here  today  with  the  nam- 
ing of  Woodrow  Wilson  Olven,  of  Kashvllle, 
Tenn..  as  National  Driver  of  the  Year. 

A  52 -year-old  tractor -trafler  driver  for 
Service  Llnee.  Inc..  of  St.  Lonls.  Mo.,  Olren 
was  ohoeen  for  the  annual  American  Truck- 
ing Associations  honor  as  the  man  who  beat 
exempllflea  the  qualities  of  highway  safety 
and  courtesy.  Rls  flawleaa  drtylng  reoord. 
chalked  up  mainly  on  a  Haahrllle-St.  Louis 
run,  was  enough  to  earn  him  the  coveted 
award  but  Glrcn  added  glitter  to  his  nomina- 
tion by  risking  his  own  life  to  aave  others. 

"Many  men  would  have  done  it,"  he  layi 
modestly  of  his  actions.  But  it  was  Given, 
nonetheless,  who  responded  bravely  when  a 
careening  automobile  smashed  Into  a  frame- 
houjse  In  the  village  Of  FayettevIIle,  111,  in 
the  subzero  Sunday  dawn  of  January  II, 
1963. 

Within  a  few  tragic  seconds,  the  passenfv 
in  the  car,  an  18-year-old  boy,  was  kiUed  aad 
the  driver,  a  21 -year-old  companion  froBi 
St.  I>lbory.  was  seriously  injured  and  both 
the  vehicle  and  the  houaa  were  afire.  The 
Impact  not  only  had  wedged  the  automobile 
firmly  into  the  tiouae's  foundation,  trapping 
the  two  victims,  but  cut  off  any  way  of 
summoning  fire  apparatus  by  knocking  OHt 
the  telephone  lines. 

A  professional  driver  trained  In  fireflgkl- 
ing  and  first  aid  techniques.  Olven  reacted 


^ftantaneovuly.  He  pulled  hJs  rig  to  ttie 
^iof  tl»e  highway,  grabbed  his  flre  eztln- 
f^ahar  and  directed  the  oooupants  ct  the 
r^,  a  couple  and  their  two  chUdren,  to 
Z^  aa  ta«  fought  the  flainea.  Ha  auc- 
TfgOea  tn  pulUng  Kenneth  Janaen  and  the 
^ifnred  WUUam  Theiaman  out  of  the  bum- 
Zl,  car,  aaYtng  them  froni  certain  cremation 
Mid  BverUng  total  loss  of  the  house. 

•^e  Just  oouldnt  have  died,  his  mother 
g,0ds  >'*"'  ao."  a  grateful  woman  realdent 
gt  St  Llbory  wrote  to  Olven 's  employers 
lAter  to  report  that  yoimg  Thelsman  was 
wooverlng.  She  explained  that  since  BUly 
waa  only  8  when  ills  father  died  in  an  auto 
socident,   he   was    the   aole   support   of    his 

mother. 

The  letter  had  special  meaning  for  Olven 
because  he  had  to  drop  out  of  high  school 
himself  in  hie  native  Swandale,  W.  Va,  in 
1928,  to  eupplement  the  family  Income. 
After  3  years  In  the  co«d  mines,  he  retimied 
to  school,  gaining  AU-8tate  honors  as  a 
football  tackle  In  his  senior  year. 

Given  Joined  the  DJ3.  Army  In  1M4  and 
while  atatloned  In  Panama  became  the  mid- 
dleweight boxing  champ  of  the  Amud  Forces 
In  Central  America.  After  a  4-year  hitch 
and  4  more  years  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Union,  he  began  his  truckdrlvlng 
career,  in  1941. 

His  heroic  deed  last  year  earned  him  the 
1968  Driver  of  the  Tear  Award  of  the  Mla- 
aourl  Bus  and  Truck  Aaaoclation.  the  ATA- 
afllliated  organlaatlan  which  nominated  him 
for  the  national  tlUe.  However,  Olven  Is 
no  stranger  to  honors;  he  raises  and  shows 
pedigree  Get  man  shepherd  doga,  a  hol^by 
which  haa  produced  aeveral  blue  rlbbona. 

The  trophy  aa  HaUonal  Driver  of  the  Tear 
wlU  be  praaentad  later  thU  month  here  In 
the  Nation's  Capital — a  familiar  dty  to 
Olven  and  hla  wife  Anne.  Their  son,  Rich- 
ard. 24  served  I  yeara  with  the  Uarlne  Cere- 
monial Honor  Ouard  here,  diirlng  the 
Kennedy   adminlatratioa. 


Poluk  Workers'  ReT»h  Affaiast  Coi 
Bitm — PoonuB  Ruiof  in  June  28-29, 
1956 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  CORNEUUS  L  GALLAGHER 

or  KKW  jaxsxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  June  18, 1964 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Members  have  heard  me  speak  often  of 
the  flame  of  freedom  that  continues  to 
bum  in  the  hearts  of  men  enslaved  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  We  are  aware 
that  the  de«li«  to  be  free  and  independ- 
ent exists  because  on  occasion  men  and 
women  of  the  enslaved  nations  cannot 
control  this  desire  and  the  flres  bum 
fiercely.  Such  was  the  case  8  years  ago 
when  the  workers  in  a  state-controlied 
factory  in  PDcnaa.  Poland,  revolted. 

Poland's  workers  have  been  mfferinff 
under  oommunlsm  for  nearly  10  yeaia. 
Since  early  1945  they  have  beMi  regi- 
mented, herded  into  nationalised,  state- 
owned  plants  and  forced  to  work  under 
abominable  conditions.  These  sturdy 
and  stout-hearted  Poles  have  not  con- 
cealed their  -iHt'<*"1'  of  oommttnlsm  and 
of  the  Communlgt  system.  Tbey  have 
often  expressed  their  feelings  opoily  and 
actively.  The  best  known  of  such  in- 
stances was  the  uprising  of  factory  work- 
en  in  Poznan  8  years  ago. 


These  workers  were  grossly  underpaid 
for  the  work  tbey  did.    Some  eoold  not 
even  boy  sufficient  bread  wtth  thetr  pay. 
They  had  complained  ttane  after  time 
to  tbe  autbortttes.  but  all  tbedr  con- 
plaints  had  gone  unheeded  by  the  Oom- 
munlat  government.     On  June  28.  the 
workers  In  the  large  steel  plant,  some 
30,000  In  all,  staged  a  rising  which  was 
branded  by  the  government  as  a  revolt. 
Of  course  the  authorities  treated  it  as 
such,  and  did  their  worst  to  crush  it  with 
regular  troops  using  artillery  and  tanks. 
The  sad  upshot  was  that  in  a  couple  of 
days  these  helpless  Polish  workers  were 
beaten.  >More  than  100  were  dead,  and 
several  hundred  were  woimded.     Thus 
ended  this  gallant  rising,  but  It  showed 
that  the  spirit  to  fight  against  their  op- 
pressors   was   not    dead    among    Polish 
workers.    It  also  showed  that  the  Com- 
munist regime  there  could  ignore  com- 
plaints, but  they  did  not  ignore  active 
resistance.     So  Polish  workers,  through 
their  rising  in  Poznan,   secured  better 
pay,  their  working  conditions  were  im- 
proved, and  for  a  while  at  least  the  gov- 
ernment saw  to  it  that  workers'  com- 
plaints were  given  due  and  proper  atten- 
tion. 

On  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the 
Pozan  rising  we  pay  tribute  to  the  victims 
of  that  daring  deed  and  express  our  ad- 
miratltm  to  those  who  faced  govern- 
ment artillery  and  tanks  with  rare 
courage. 

World  Peace  Through  Law  Center      - 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  imnnsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThVTSday,  June  25, 1964 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  July 
1,000  lawyers  from  105  nations  met  in 
Athens.  Oreeoe,  for  the  First  World  Con- 
ference on  WMid  Peace  Through  Law. 
•nils  Conference  was  the  result  of  5  years 
of  study  and  planning  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  to  Increase  the  partici- 
pation at  lawyers  In  advancing  the  rule 
of  law.  Four  continental  conferences  of 
lawyo?  were  held  In  IMl  and  1962  and. 
on  the  recommendation  <rf  the  ABA  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  World  Peace  Through 
Law,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  World 
Conference  tn  July  1963.  Ttut  Confer- 
ence was  an  Imixutant  and  vital  siap  tar 
the  adoption  of  a  worldwide  program  de- 
signed to  achieve  world  peace  through 
law;  It  approved  the  establishment  of  a 
Worid  Rule  of  Law  Day  and  a  World  Rule 
of  Law  Year,  a  declaration  of  general 
principles  for  a  world  rule  of  law,  and, 
of  foremost  importance,  created  a  Worid 
Peace  Through  Law  Center.  Unques- 
tionably, the  center  holds  the  key  to  the 
iuicoess  of  the  worid  peace  through  law 
program  for  It  provides  the  InstttatkxuJ 
framework  for  the  advancement  and  the 
Implementation  of  the  woridwlde  pro- 
gram. Ntaety-flTc  working  committees 
will  sustain  the  center's  program  as  they 
formulate  plans  to  develw  a  world  legal 
system. 

A  temporary  center  is  now  located  in 


Waiftiington  and  Is  actlvdy  Imi^ement- 
ing  the  Athens  Conference  principles. 
Possible  locations  for  permanent  head- 
quarters are  now  being  considered. 

A  main  objective  of  X3m  program  and 
the  consequent  Importance  of  the  center 
Is  to  bring  togrtiher  Individuals  and  Insti- 
tutions for  participation  within  a  uni- 
versal organization.  The  atmosphere  of 
cooperation  arising  from  this  worldwide 
exchange  is  a  significant  step  in  Improv- 
ing mutual  understanding  among  na- 
tions. 

The  center's  functions  in  promoting 
the  world  peace  through  law  program 
are  mariy.  Research,  of  course.  Is  a  prin- 
cipal objective.  The  vast  area  of  inter- 
national law  rules  of  institutions  contain 
innumerable  subject  areas  In  which  re- 
search is  urgently  needed.  The  resources 
of  the  World  Peace  Through  Law  Center 
will  help  fulfill  these  research  needs. 

Another  objective  of  the  new  center  Is 
the  education  of  lawyers  as  well  as  the 
general  public  to  gain  their  support  for 
the  objectives  and  opportunities  offered 
by  the  center's  program.  Seminars,  pub- 
lished pap>ers,  and  courses  for  law  stu- 
dents and  laymen  are  being  initiated  to 
provide  the  widest  possible  opportunity 
to  participate  and  benefit  from  the  cen- 
ter's program. 

Finally,  the  fruition  of  the  research 
and  educational  functions  of  the  center 
will  come  when  center  iJrograms  are 
submitted  to  governments  and  inter- 
national organizations  for  official  action. 
It  is  the  ability  of  the  World  Peace 
Through  Law  Center  to  mobilise  broad, 
collective  support  for  spedflc  proposals 
and  programs  which  makes  the  center 
unique  among  legal  Institutions  and 
offers  unlimited  promise  for  a  future  tm- 
der  the  rule  of  law. 

The  success  of  the  center's  program 
depends  upon  the  coDectlre  efforts  of 
both  law  leaders  and  tJie  interested  pub- 
lic. The  most  direct  way  to  help  fur- 
ther the  World  Peace  Through  Law 
Center  is  to  become  a  member  of  the 
center.  Application  forms  are  available 
from  the  temporary  headquarters  of  tite 
center  at  400  HQl  Building,  Washington, 
DC.  In  my  State  of  Minnesota  several 
leading  lawyers  are  already  members  of 
the  center.  In  fact,  Tm  very  happy  to 
inform  my  oolleagues  tn  the  House  that 
three  members  of  the  Aflnneeota  bar  at- 
tended the  world  conference  at  Athens. 
In  Congress,  this  sanw  concept  is  em- 
bodied in  an  Informal  group  called 
Members  of  Congress  for  Worid  Peace 
Through  Rule  of  Law.  Tills  group  meets 
periodically  and  seeks  to  further  the  de- 
velopment of  the  rule  of  Iaw  in  Inter- 
national relations.  Senators  Jatits  and 
Chxtrch  and  Representative  Fulton  and 
I  comprise  the  steering  committee  for 
the  congressional  organizatiofL 

To  the  efforts  of  the  members  of  the 
Minnesota  bar  and  the  American  Bar 
Association,  to  our  own  efforts  among 
Congressmen  in  Washington,  and  to  the 
dedication  and  participation  of  others 
throughout  the  world.  I  attach  the 
greatest  Importance.  If  a  peaceful  fu- 
ture Is  to  be  assured  mankind,  then 
world  peace  throoi^  law  and  the  Insti- 
tutional arrangements  needed  to  sustain 
this  vision  must  be  the  conunon  endeavor 
of  all  the  peoples  of  this  world. 
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UkrainUn  Freedom  Fif  hter — Taras  SkeT- 
ckcDko't  SUtne  UaTcifinf  Ceremonies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

or    MOKTR    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25. 1964 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Saturday, 
June  27  will  be  a  red-letter  day  In  the 
history  of  our  American  citizens  of 
Ukrainian  descent,  as  well  as  those  still 
held  captive  under  communism  In  Ea- 
rope. 

The  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Taras 
Shevchenko,  poet  laureate  and  national 
hero  of  Ukraine,  and  Eiu-ope's  freedom 
fighter — is  the  cvilminatlon  of  an  iiction 
taken  by  the  Americain  Congress  when  It 
unanimously  passed  Public  Law  86-749, 
authorizing  the  erection  of  the  statue 
on  public  grounds  in  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal This  act  was  signed  Into  law  by 
President  r>wight  D.  Eisenhower  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1960,  and  represents  the  spe- 
cial regard  held  by  all  Americans  toward 
not  only  the  Ukrainians,  but  all  captive 
nations  of  Europe. 

Taras  Shevchenko  was  a  many-tal- 
ented man.  Born  in  Moryntsi,  a  Ukrain- 
ian village,  of  a  serf  of  Baron  Engelhardt. 
he  early  showed  an  aptitude  for  drawing. 
This  aptitude  was  noted  by  the  baron 
and  developed  by  affording  him  an  op- 
portunity to  study  imder  the  master 
artists  of  that  period.  He  developed  also 
his  latent  ability  as  a  poet,  expressing  the 
longing  of  the  Ukrainians  for  their  lost 
freedom  and  statehood.  As  a  result  of 
his  bold  ideas,  Shevchenko  was  de- 
nounced by  Russian  authorities,  ar- 
rested, and  exiled  as  a  private  in  military 
barracks  on  the  border  of  Russian  Asia. 
His  writing  and  drawing  was  so  feared 
by  the  Emperor  Czar  Nicholas  I  that  he 
personally  wrote  orders  that  "Shev- 
chenko be  placed  under  strict  guard, 
writing  and  drawing  prohibited."  Ten 
years  were  spent  in  this  terrible  exile — 
but  when  Czar  Nicholas  I  died,  he  was 
granted  amnesty  by  Czar  Alexander  n. 
He  did  not  live  long  after  returning  to 
St.  Petersburg  but  became  the  symbol 
of  the  fight  for  Ukrainian  liberty — and 
his  grave  became  a  national  shrine,  still 
visited  by  pilgrims  from  all  over  the  still- 
enslaved  tenritory. 

Jeremy  Collier,  an  English  bishop  in 
the  17th  century,  expressed  the  feelings 
of  the  oppressed  people  when  he  said: 

Power,  unless  managed  with  gentleness 
and  discretion,  does  but  make  a  man  the 
more  hated;  no  Intervals  of  good  humor,  no 
starts  of  bounty,  will  atone  for  tyranny  and 
oppression. 

This  was  proven  to  be  true  by  the 
feelings  of  the  Ukrainians  toward  their 
oppressors  who  had  exiled  their  national 
hero.  Hla  funeral  became  a  gigantic 
demonstration  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Ukraine  of  the  people's  hatred  of  their 
Russian  enslavement.  That  the  Rus- 
sians still  fear  the  power  and  influence 
of  Shevchenko,  even  many  years  later, 
was  proved  by  their  removal  of  the  huge 
Iron  cross  which  had  been  placed  upon 
the  hill  at  Kaniv  as  a  symbol  of  his  own 


and  his  people's  belief  In  the  hope  of 
Chrtetlanl^ — as  weU  as  their  attempts 
to  falsify  hia  w(m^  and  the  Ideals  ex- 
hibited by  his  woiics. 

This  Nation,  bom  of  its  own  revolution 
against  tyranny  and  lack  of  freedom  to 
worship  freely,  Is  firmly  committed  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  Justice  every- 
where. Captive  Nations  Week,  1964,  has 
been  designated  for  the  week  beginning 
July  12,  1964,  by  President  Johnson,  as  a 
witness  to  our  sympathy  and  concern  for 
the  captive  nations  of  Europe.  The  un- 
veiling of  Shevchenko's  statue  on  Satur- 
day, June  27,  1964 — a  date  which  also  is 
the  150th  anniversary  of  his  birth — will 
bind  more  firmly  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  American  people  with  those 
of  the  captive  nations.  I  include  with 
my  remarks  today  a  press  release  sent 
to  me  by  Dr.  Anthony  Zukowsky.  presi- 
dent of  the  State  branch  of  North  Da- 
kota of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Commit- 
tee of  America: 
Ukrainians    To    Stage    Freedom    March    on 

Junk  27,  Date  or  Shevchenko  Unveiling 

A  freedom  march  on  Washington,  DC,  for 
the  unveiling  of  the  statue-monument  in 
honor  of  Taras  Shevchenko.  the  poet  laure- 
ate and  national  hero  of  Ukraine  and 
Europe's  freedom  fighter,  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  June  27,  1964,  and  will  emphasize 
the  call  for  freedom  for  all  captive  nations. 
The  date  Is  also  the  occasion  of  the  160th 
anniversary  of  Taras  Shevchenko's  birth  and 
should  be  one  of  the  greatest  national  events 
ever  held  by  Ukrainians  In  this  country. 
Some  50,00  to  100,000  Americans  of  Ukrain- 
ian descent  and  guests  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  will  assemble  In  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

The  project  Is  one  In  which  the  U.8.  Con- 
gress and  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  have  participated.  They  have  helped 
to  make  this  project  an  International  event 
whose  repercussions  will  be  felt  wherever 
the  principle  of  freedom  Is  embraced,  or 
where  men  are  enslaved. 

The  86th  Congress  passed  Public  Law 
86-749  providing  for  the  erection  of  the 
statue  which  will  appear  on  the  site  at  23d 
and  P  Streets  NW. 

Much  has  been  written  about  Shevchenko 
in  the  past  few  years.  In  1960  the  Hoiiae  of 
Representatives  published  Document  448. 
entitled  "Europe's  Freedom  Fighter,"  which 
shows  Taras  Shevchenko  as  an  immortal 
symbol  of  freedom  not  only  In  Ukraine  but 
throughout  Eastern  Europe. 

In  1964  the  UJ3.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice issued  the  book  on  Shevchenko  "A  Mon- 
xunent  to  the  Liberation,  Freedom,  and  In- 
dependence of  All  Captive  Nations." 

Since  Taras  Shevchenko  was  not  only  a 
great  Ukrainian  poet  (his  works  have  been 
translated  Into  some  62  langxiages)  and  na- 
tional prophet,  but  also  was  an  outstand- 
ing humanitarian  and  fighter  for  freedom 
for  all  nations  and  races.  In  1867.  more  than 
a  century  ago,  Shevchenko  advocated  a 
"Ukrainian  George  Washington"  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  Ukrainian  people,  then  under 
the  despotic  rule  of  czarlst  Russia  would 
achieve  their  national  freedom  and  eman- 
clptatlon  under  such  a  leader  as  was  George 
Washington,  Father  of  our  Country. 

Shevchenko  remains  to  this  day  a  beacon 
of  national  aspirations  and  a  symbol  of  free- 
dom and  Independence  for  45  million  Ukrain- 
ian people  now  in  the  bondage  of  the  Com- 
munist empire. 

A  few  years  ago  all  Ukrainian  organiza- 
tions In  the  United  States  created  "The 
Shevchenko  ICemorlal  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc.."  with  Instructions  to  collect  funds 
and  erect  a  statute  of  Taras  Shevchenko. 
Some  300  local  and  State  committees  are 
making  preparations  for  participation  in  the 


ceremonies.     National  and  local  ShevchsoVn 
memorial    committees    are   working  tn  ji 
close  cooperation  with  the  Ukrainian  Cq2, 
grees  Committee  of  America. 

Over  30,000  Americana  of  Ukrainian  anoM. 
try  and  their  friends  and  over  10,000  Kbool. 
children  have  donated  to  the  Shevcheako 
Memorial  Fund  to  help  ensure  erection  of  tht 
monximent. 

Recognizing  the  International  importance 
of  this  event  more  than  160  prominent  Amar. 
leans  have  Joined  a  national  honorary  <« 
sponsoring  committee  for  the  unvellliu 
They  Include  33d  President  of  the  Uoltsd 
States.  Hon.  Harry  8.  Truman,  former  Vice 
President.  Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon;  Oo». 
ernors  of  many  States,  presidents  of  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  leaders  of  nationality 
groups,  leading  Journalists:  civic  and  church 
leaders;  U.S.  Senators  and  Representatives  of 
both  parties. 

From  our  State  members  of  the  National 
Honorary  or  Sponsoring  Shevchenko  Com- 
mittee are :  Hon.  William  L.  Guy.  Governor  o* 
North  Dakota;  Hon.  Quentln  N.  Burdlck.  and 
Hon.  Milton  R.  Yoimg.  U.S.  Senators;  Hon. 
Mark  Andrews,  and  Hon.  Don  L.  Shorti 
U.S.  Congressmen.  Former  President  TJti- 
man  Is  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  unveiling  ceremonies  will  Include  a 
pro-am  for  young  people  In  the  Washington 
Coliseum,  on  June  27.  Two  concerts  of 
choruses  with  a  symphony  orchestra  will  be 
presented  In  Constitution  Hall  on  that  day 
and  a  banquet  for  5.000  persons  will  be  held 
in  the  National  Guard  Armory  In  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

A  large  delegation  from  Argentina  and  a 
huge  crowd  of  Canadian -Ukrainians  in  char- 
tered trains  and  buses  are  expected  from 
Canada  to  take  part  In  the  Washington  cere- 
monies. 

Since  Shevchenko — a  contemporary  of 
Abraham  Lincoln^-embodied  in  his  poetry 
the  "holy  Ideas"  of  Ukraine  as  did  the  Ameri- 
can Declaration  of  Indei>endence,  and  as  the 
words  of  Washington.  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln 
embody  the  highest  principles  of  America. 
Shevchenko  expressed  the  close  tie  between 
Ukraine  and  America  over  100  years  ago  not 
only  by  calling  for  national  Independence  but 
also  for  the  coming  to  ITkralne  of  a  Wash- 
ington with  "his  new  and  righteous  law." 

Therefore  let  ub  give  them  full  support  by 
Joining  together  In  making  this  historic  event 
a  truly  .  memorable  manifestation,  both 
honoring  the  great  Ukralidan  poet  and 
champion  of  liberty  and  focusing  interna- 
tional attention  on  Ukrainians  as  a  people. 
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The  Excise  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   BCASSACHTTSmS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25, 1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  RepubU- 
cans  led  an  effort  to  repeal  the  Korean 
war  retail  excise  taxes  which  discrimi- 
nate against  women  and  tax  necessary 
items  as  luxuries. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  support  t<X 
such  action.  One  recent  editorial  in  the 
Woburn,  Mass.,  Daily  Times  points  out 
that  any  adjustments  in  our  excise  taxes 
should  begin  with  these  outmoded  levies. 
I  ask  consent  to  Include  the  June  24 
editorial  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Thx  Ezcnsx  Taxxs 

Federal  excise  taxes  account  for  $14.7  bil- 
lion of  the  total  income  of  the  U.S.  Oovern- 


^gnX.  It  \B  this  huge  revenue  that  Is  due  for 
^Mostments  or  euto  U  Cbs  »ext  round  ©f 
"Sirltlf^  tb*  Fwlarml  tmmm. 

rtom  larga^  portKm.  ••  Mllkm.  come  from 
1^-  lerlea  on  aloolMtUo  bevaragca  azMl  tob*ooo. 
•Otm*  are  obviously  both  dlacrlmlnatory  and 
■-J1  cailTP.  but  they  are  also  traditional. 
??ere  has  b«en  an  axels*  tax  on  alcohcrilc 
bvrerages  even  before  there  was  a  republic, 
jxul  the  tax  on  tobacco  Is  almost  as  old.  They 
yUI  be  retained  as  so-called  sximptuary 
taxes,  to  restrain  oooBumpUon. 

Automottv*  taasa  account  for  $5.8  blClon 
10  revemw.  They  cMne  under  the  beading  of 
^K  taxes.  The  th«ry  Is  that  highway  users 
oost  the  Government  about  $1S  billion  a  year 
for  construction,  maintenance,  and  repair. 
The  cost  U  shared  with  the  States  and  locall- 
tias,  which  levy  gaaoUne  and  toll  charges  to 
Biake  up  the  difference.  It  Is  difficult  to  elim- 
inate theee  taxes,  but  there  could  be  adjuat- 
ments.  eapeclaUy  In  the  manufacturers' 
taxes  which  are  passed  on  to  the  consumer 
without  his  knowing  what  part  of  the  cost  of 
bta  vehicle  goes  to  the  Government. 

The  remaining  $2JI  blllkjn  are  on  luxuries, 
■ervlces.  and  tlie  like.  Tliey  were  imposed  as 
wartime  taxee  In  World  War  n  and  the  Ko- 
rean war.  Hm  excxue  for  them  has  long 
ceased.  There  le  no  good  reaaon  for  main- 
taining them  now.  except  that  the  Govern- 
ment needed  tbe  ncKmey.  Bo  do  the  taxpay- 
ers, who  can  maace  good  uae  of  it.  These 
taxes  should  go  and.  by  any  fair  criteria,  will 
be  the  flret  to  go. 


t3n4  we  have  not  forgotten  Shevchenko 
or  the  peoide  for  whose  freedom  and 
liberty  he  atrusgled  ao  raUantly.  It  is 
most  fltUiac  t^Mit  the  statue  be  situated 
in  this  city  ^^li^  bears  the  mme  of  the 
man  who  inspired  his  own  heroic  efTorts. 
I  am  gratified  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  take  part  in  paying  tribute  to  an  Im- 
mortal patrloL 


Taras  SheTchenko 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or   MCW    TOXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  June  25, 1964 

Mr.  K£XX>H.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, the  27th  of  Jime,  a  statue  win  be 
unveiled  aixl  dedicated  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  honor  the  memory  of  a 
true  freedom  flghto-,  Taras  Shev- 
chenko— the  poet  laureate  and  national 
hero  of  the  Ukraine. 

This  statue  in  our  Nation's  Capital 
will  long  remain  as  a  memorial  of  all  he 
fought  for  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  a 
little  more  than  a  century  ago,  in  that 
It  will  provide  a  constant  symbol  of  the 
modem  struggle  for  liberty  and  freedom 
for  oppressed  people  b^tnd  the  Iron 
Curtain,  particularly  in  EMrope.  to  whom 
the  name  Shevchenko  is  known  and  re- 
vered and  who  regard  him  as  the  exemp- 
lar of  freedom  ftehiera. 

The  U.S.  Congress  in  enacting  Public 
Law  86-749,  authorizing  the  erection  of 
this  statue,  alined  itself  with  their  as- 
pirations and  hopes.  The  dedication  of 
the  statue  on  public  ground  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  serves  as  a  reassertion 
of  our  own  dedication  to  personal  liberty 
and  national  independence  and  our  re- 
membrance of  the  plight  of  those  people. 
In  one  of  his  Inspiring  poems.  Shev- 
chenko voiced  a  prayer  for  a  Gieorge 
Washington  to  bring  to  the  Russian 
serfs  a  new  and  righteous  law,  £Uid  with 
a  hoi»e  based  upon  a  deep  and  abiding 
faith  he  cried  out,  "and  receive  him  we 
will  some  day." 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  dedicatloa  of 
Shevchenko's  atataie.  the  American  peo- 
ple are  demonstrating  to  the  entire  world 


GMittitaenU    of    Coafreaamaa    William 
Fitts  Ryan  Live  in  Fortress  of  Fear 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or    MTSmiMTPPI 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  June  25. 1964 

Mr.  WIIilAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  urging  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  Federal  forces  be  sent  to  Mis- 
sissippi because  three  i>ersons  there  are 
missing,  I  wonder  why  he  evidences  no 
Interest  In  the  safety  of  persons  residing 
In  his  own  congressional  district.  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times,  Mr. 
Ryan's  constituents  live  in  a  fortress  of 
fear. 

To  be  consistent.  I  feel  sure  Mr.  Rtah 
will  ask  for  Federal  marshals  and  U.S. 
Marines  for  his  own  district  In  order 
that  the  people  in  New  York  City  will  not 
have  to  live  in  fear. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  the 
following  article  which  appeared  In  to- 
day's New  York  Times.    It  follows: 

RisiMO  Fxaa  Fouicn  om  Uma  Wkst  Side 
(By  Layhmond  EtoblnaoB) 

For  thousands  of  New  Torkera.  Manhat- 
tan's  upper  Wert  Side  has  beocxne  a  "fortress 
of  fear."  a  survey  revealed  yesterday. 

Apprehension  over  frequent  muggings, 
thefts,  robberies,  and  other  forms  of  violence 
cause  many  reeldenta  to  "seal  themselves  in 
at  night"  and  not  venture  outdoors  after 
dark. 

"It's  like  a  combat  zone,"  reported  Joseph 
Lyford,  who  has  been  conducting  a  survey 
of  ttie  West  Side  for  2  years  for  the  Fund  for 
the  Republic 

"The  survey  Indicates."  he  said,  "that  dope 
addiction,  muggings  and  other  crimes  have 
gotten  out  of  hand.  This  has  been  the  case 
for  some  time." 

'"I^ls  i>aralyslng  and  constant  fear  few 
personal  safety*'  was  one  of  the  principal  find- 
ings of  a  two-pert  survey  being  made  by 
Mr.  Lyford  and  the  John  F.  Kraft  public 
opinion  -poXi. 

The  first  part  of  the  siirvey.  conducted  by 
the  Kraft  organization,  of  527  Madison  Ave- 
nue, consisted  of  Intensive  questioning  of 
401  residents  of  the  40-block  area  from  88th 
to  96th  Streets  and  from  Central  Park  West 
to  Riverside  Drive.  It  Is  sometimes  called 
the  Stryker's  Bay  area. 

The  second  part  of  the  survey,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Lyford,  covered  a  larger,  66-block 
area  that  Included  the  40  blocka  in  the 
Kraft  poU.  Both  parU  were  sponsored  by 
the  Center  for  Democratic  Institutions,  and 
arm  of  the  Fund  for  the  Republic 

Mr.  Lyford,  r^wrtlng  on  the  resulU  of 
the  Kraft  poU  at  the  headqvjarters  of  the 
Kraft  organization,  said  that  "more  than 
half  of  the  people  poUed  were  tremendously 
wcrrled  about  muggings,  theft,  and  other 
types  of  violent  crime." 

"We  are  kidding  ouraelvea."  he  added,  "If 


we  think  this  Is  only  a  police  problem,  oifly 
a  matter  of  law  enforcement." 

The  Kraft  poll,  wlildi  tovolved  extensive 
interviews  of  200  whites,  157  Puerto  Rlcans 
and  44  Negroes  In  the  40-bloclc  area,  showed 
that  more  residents  felt  the  police  were  do- 
ing a  good  job  than  not. 

aCORX  POLICX   UKCXD 

"Their  chief  complaints."  Mr.  Lyford  said, 
"were  that  there  were  not  enough  police- 
men, that  they  were  not  around  wben  you 
needed  them.  But  there  wae  very  Uttle 
mention  of  police  brutaUty." 

This  Indicated,  he  aald,  that  many  In  the 
area  thought  the  police  woe  doing  a  fairly 
good  >ob  but  that  the  crime  problwn  was 
becoming  Insurmoiuitable. 

The  Stryker's  Bay  area  was  eelected  tac 
the  survey  because,  Mr.  Lyford  said,  it  rep- 
resented a  mixed  community  of  racial 
groups  of  different  economic  levels. 

He  awl  Jefferson  Berryman.  vice  {vsatdeat 
of  the  Kraft  organization,  said  the  survey 
also  showed  the  following: 

Tbat  Puerto  Rlcans,  who  make  up  89  per- 
cent of  the  60,000  Inhabitants  of  the  40- 
block  area,  were  eetabllshlng  a  "statate, 
healthy  community  and  were  moving  to- 
ward a  mlddle-claas  econ(»ny." 

That  Negroes,  who  make  i^>  1 1  percent  of 
the  area's  population,  had  no  roots  In  ttw 
community  and  were  largely  "drtftere  or 
transients"  on  their  way  to  other  comnm- 
nltles. 

■niat  the  Puerto  Rlcans.  most  of  wlicnn 
had  moved  Into  the  survey  area  from  nearby 
neighborhoods,  were  less  satisfied  with  such 
city  services  as  street  lighting  and  garbage 
collections  than  were  the  Negroes,  who  had 
generally  come  from  Harlem,  <x  the  whites, 
who  had  been  there  for  many  years. 

That  Puerto  Rlcans  were  bettering  their 
poaltlons  at  a  faster  rate  than  Negroes.  One 
reason  cited  for  this  was  the  fact  that 
Puerto  Rify^na  are  more  apt  to  take  advan- 
tage of  schools  and  services  offered  by  the 
Roman  CathoUc  Church.  •*The  Puerto 
Rlcan  feels  this  Is  his  neighborhood  and  the 
Negro  does  not,"  Mr.  Berryman  emphasized. 


Unsurpassed  Power  la  the  Best  Diplomacy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  rumaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  June  1, 1964 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
glad  to  call  attention  to  an  outstanding 
editorial  in  the  Florida  Times-Union  of 
June  14.  It  is  entitled  "Unsurpassed 
Power  Is  the  Best  Dlplomary."  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  that  this  fine 
editorial  calls  attention  to  the  SOth  an- 
niversary of  the  Pensacola  Naval  Air 
Station  and  to  the  great  work  which  is 
done  there  in  the  training  of  naval 
aviators. 
UNSuaPASsB)  Powia  la  tub  Bbst  DzfijOkact 

Celebration  tbls  weekend  of  the  SOth  an- 
^iveraary  cf  the  Psniausola  Naval  Air  SUttoti, 
the  Natton*!  lirat  Rich  eetabliehment.  ^rtilch 
heralded  the  extension  of  naval  power  Into 
a  new  elenaent  and  a  new  dlmeiisloii.  has 
a  peculiar  ilgnlllcanee  for  JackeonvlUe  as  a 
prime  beneficiary  of  tte  enlargement  of  the 
Navy's  role  in  the  total  national  defense 
structure. 

It  was  no  accident  tSiat  Pensacola  was 
choeen  as  the  original  site  for  training 
fledgling  Navy  fUere  In  a  then  highly  experi- 
mental  program.     It  waa  ideally  suited  la 
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every  essential,  in  terrain,  weather  and 
climate,  visibility,  and  access  to  open  water, 
to  provide  the  excellence  in  flight  training 
which  has  continued  to  mark  Its  record  for 
half  a  century. 

These  same  physical  advantages  help  ex- 
plain the  favored  position  of  Florida  and 
the  entire  South  In  the  choice  of  sites  for 
operational  and  training  facilities  of  all  of 
the  armed  services.  Including  the  selection 
of  Jacksonville  for  a  naval  air  station,  of- 
fering the  same  advantages  at  a  strategic 
point  on  the  southeastern  coast.  The  wis- 
dom of  that  choice  was  subsequently  con- 
firmed by  establishment  of  the  Mayport  car- 
rier base  to  serve  as  an  operational  center 
for  the  seagoing  air  bases,  the  development 
of  which  was  one  of  the  tremendous  strides 
made  In  the  further  extension  of  naval  air 
power  since  the  establishment  of  the  Pensa- 
cola  station  50  years  ago. 

The  carrier,  by  Its  versatility  demonstrated 
In  World  War  II,  displaced  the  battleship 
as  queen  of  the  fleet.  Carrier -based  aircraft 
were  able  to  take  the  attack  to  the  enemy 
on  land  or  sea  to  make  a  UghtnlngUke, 
crippling  assault  and  return  to  their  ma- 
neuTerable  base  for  evasive  action  against 
counterattack.  They  were  equally  effective 
in  standing  offshore  to  send  in  aircraft  to 
fly  tactical  supfxjrt  for  ground  units  In  land 
operations. 

Jacksonville  and  Pensacola  thus  share  rrta- 
Jor  rolee  In  the  magnificent  heritage  handed 
down  through  60  years  of  naval  air  history. 
The  Navy  today,  flying  the  American  Aug 
and  launching  planes  from  carrier  flight 
decks  In  erery  trouble  zone  on  the  globe. 
Is  just  as  significant  a  weapon  of  diplomacy 
as  when  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  sent 
the  Great  White  Fleet  around  the  world 
to  show  the  Nation's  flag,  and  Its  power,  in 
many  potts. 

The  Inescapable  lesson  of  this  heritage, 
which  the  Nation  can  ignore  only  at  its 
peril.  Is  the  essential  role  in  international 
diplomacy  played  by  a  firm  show  of  strength 
wherever  aggression  threatens,  and  that  any 
foreign  policy  \a  meaningless  unless  fully 
supported  by  a  defense  structure  adequate 
to  meet  any  test. 


Savinf  Nature  for  Urbanites 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NXW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23.  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body 
has  always  recognized  the  need  for  pre- 
serving the  beauties  of  nature  for  the 
enjojTnent  of  all  through  the  develop- 
ment of  national  parks  and  preserves. 
The  following  editorial  from  the  May  31, 
1964,  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  reaffirms  this  thought  while 
suggesting  the  creation  of  a  national 
seashore  on  Fire  Island,  N.Y. 

Saving  Natxjrk  roa  URBANms 

The  dedication  of  the  Great  Swamp  in 
Morris  County,  N.J..  30  miles  from  Manhat- 
tan, as  a  national  wildlife  refuge  under  Fed- 
eral administration  Is  cause  for  congratula- 
tion. 

This  was  where  the  Port  Authority  wanted 
to  build  a  giant  Jetport.  But  the  birds  won 
out.  There  were  many  contributing  fac- 
tors, not  least  the  strenuous  local  opposition. 
Obviously  the  organized  citizenry  wanted  an 
unusual  natural  preserve  as  against  the  air- 
planes. And  this  desire  triumphed  through 
broad  support  for  the  cause  of  conservation. 

More  than  fl  million  was  raised  from  6,- 


000  individuals  and  many  organ luatltMis  In 
29  States  to  buy  Great  Swamp  and  deed  tt  to 
the  Federal  Goyemment.  Of  ooune,  tbe 
Jetport  threat  helped,  but  tbi»  was,  never- 
theleoe,  a  stirring  Tlctory  for  those  who  hold 
that  the  enjoyment  of  nature's  open  spaces 
is  a  right  to  be  insured  for  metropolitan 
dwellers. 

Now  that  the  Great  Swamp  has  been  saved, 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  New  York 
regflon  has  an  even  finer  opix)rtunity  which 
must  be  promptly  g^rasped.  This  Is  the  pro- 
posal to  create  the  Fire  Island  National  Sea- 
shore. 33  miles  of  ocean  front  with  mag- 
nificent recreational  potential.  It  has  al- 
most complete  local  support;  no  legislative 
partisanship  is  involved.  But  if  public  pur- 
chase Is  not  prompt,  there  is  grave  danger 
that  the  private  developers  will  take  over  and 
then  It  win  be  too  late. 

The  necessary  Fire  Island  bills  are  In  Con- 
gress: the  committee  hearings  have  been 
marked  by  wide  acclaim.  But  despite  all  this 
enthusiasm,  the  sp>onsor8  are  fearful  of  the 
crush  of  other  business.  The  Fire  Island 
project,  however,  cannot  wait  for  another 
year.  The  time  for  action  is  right  now. 
Congress  must  act  vigorously  to  save  an  Ir- 
replaceable asset  for  present  and  future  gen- 
erations. 


Memorial  to  Taras  Shevchenko 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or    NIW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEH 

Thursday.  June  25.  1964 

Mr.  WYDLER,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  observe  that  this 
Saturday  afternoon  the  statue  of  Taras 
Shevchenko,  the  great  Ukrainian  poet 
and  patriot,  will  be  unveiled  here  In 
Washington.  As  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional committee  sponsoring  the  memo- 
rial, I  know  how  much  It  metms  to 
Ukrainian-Americans,  many  of  whc«n 
fled  from  the  same  Russian  tyranny 
under  which  Shevchenko  himself  lived. 
Thousands  of  these  pec^le  will  be  in 
Washington  to  attend  the  ceremonies 
surrounding  the  event.  We  welcome 
them  to  our  city. 

This  memorial  has  been  erected  not 
only  because  Taras  Shevchenko  was  a 
great  believer  In  democracy  and  freedom 
for  the  Ukraine,  but  because  he  sought 
self-determination  for  all  of  the  Slavonic 
peoples.  His  thoughts,  expressed  In 
beautiful  Ukrainian  poetry,  were  trans- 
lated Into  many  different  tongues  to  In- 
spire other  suppressed  groucw  in  the 
Austrian  and  Ottomtin  Empires  as  well 
as  in  the  Russian  Empire. 

Thus,  it  Is  only  right  that  we,  the 
leader  of  the  free  and  democratic  world, 
should  construct  a  memorial  In  our  cap- 
ital to  this  great  freedom  fighter  who 
spent  most  of  his  years  In  subjugation 
either  as  a  serf  or  political  prisoner  or 
under  police  surveillance.  Yes,  Taras 
Shevchenko  knew  the  value  of  liberty. 

And  so  do  many  millions  of  his  com- 
patriots and  Slavic  brothers  who  today 
find  themselves  under  Russian  tyranny. 
This  memorial  Is  a  reminder  to  us  that 
these  people,  some  of  whom  temporarily 
gained  their  Independence  and  estab- 
lished their  own  republics,  remain  in  a 
subjugated  state.  It  is  for  us  to  pro- 
claim this  fact  constantly  to  the  wcn'ld. 


I  look  forward  to  the  unveiling  o|  Mm 
atatue  of  Taras  Shevchenko  and  haa 
that  when  all  who  are  here  pan  hrtt 
they  win  think  of  this  great  demoai 
and  patriot  and  then  remember  the  mfl. 
lions  still  living  under  foreign  tyraniw 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO    THE    PRINTING   Of 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  % 
document  not  idready  provided  for  by  lav 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  exacu. 
tlve  department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent  office  of  the  Government  submlttinf  im- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inqulrtta 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  tlia 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (UB. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.    140,  p.   1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  whan 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Houae 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US    Code,  title  44,  sec.   133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Document*.  Oovemment 
Printing  Office,  Washington  26.  DC,  at  ooct 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  60  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealera  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Doc\m:ient8  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publlcationa  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Oov- 
emment officer  his  ag^nt  for  the  sale  of  Oor- 
emment  publications  under  such  regulatloiu 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  bead  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp    2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  vmder  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  relmburae  tha 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Oon- 
gresaional  Directory  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (US.  Code,  Utle  44,  sec.  160.  p. 
1939). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracta 
from  the  CoNoaxssioNAL  RBCoao.  the  peraon 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.   186,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDKNCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegataa 
who  have  changed  their  resldencea  will  pleaaa 
give  informaUon  thereof  to  the  Oovemment 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addreases  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rxcoao. 


of  Small  ButincM  NecesMry 
CosBtenct   Increasins   Unemploy- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINSTON  L.  PROUTY 

or  vmaMONT 
'  XEX  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  26.  1964 

lir.  PROUTY.     Mr.  President,  I   ask 
Ignimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
ORD  an  article  by  C.  Wilson  Harder, 
wddent    of    the    National    Federation 
'  Independent  Business — NFIB — which 
in  the  June  18,   1964,  Issue  of 
.  Call.     Mr.  George  L.  Burger,  vice 
...jident  of  the  NFIB.  and  well  known 
» many  Senators  for  his  long  and  effec- 
«  action  on  behalf  of  small  business, 
jied  this  matter  to  my  attention. 
The  article,  entitled  "An  Open  Letter 
Congress,"  demonstrates  that  it  is  in 
private  aind  small  business  sector  of 
economy — which    provides    for    30 
-,....inn  jobs,  as  cc«npared  to  the  9.5  mil- 
pBon  in  larger  Industries — In  which  the 
!  expansion   necessary   to   counteract   In- 
creasing unemployment  will  occur. 
:     Adoption  of  Senate  Resolution  30,  sub- 
I  Bitted  by  me.  and  supported  by  53  Mem- 
bers of  this  disting^ulshed  body,  would  be 
one  step  in  the  direction  of  effectively 
aUevlating  the   economic  hsmdicaps  of 
■nail  business.    This  resolution,  which 
provides    for    the    establishment    of    a 
atanding  Committee  on  Small  Business 
with    authority    to    report    legislation, 
would    enable    Congress    to    act    more 
promptly  to  Insure  the  continued  growth 
of  smsdl  business  concerns  in  the  United 

I  believe  this  article  will  provide  addi- 
tional information  for  Senators  on  this 
matter,  and  will  encourage  prompt  ac- 
tion on  Senate  Resolution  30. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An    Opkn    Lrrrm   to    Conomss:    You    Now 
Pac«  thx  Moment  or  Trttth — 30  Million 
Nrw  Jobs  A*k  Nbedd)  in  thk  Next  5  Years 
To  Peovide  EnnxjTMENT  ro«  Yottph,  for 
Those     Displaced    bt     Automation,     roR 
Those  Aleeaot  Unemploted 
what  have  tou  done  to  promote  jobs? 
Time  Is  BborL     And  the  problem  will  not 
JUBt  fade  away.     Look  not  to  big  buslnese 
to  Bolve  the  matter.    Today  the  Nation's  600 
largest    corporatlonR    employ    only    Blightly 
mew*  than  9,600,000,  and  they  are  faat  cut- 
ting down  on  thla  nimabcr  by  automation. 
And  If  the  big  buslnees  that  is  essential  to 
our  eoonomy  U  to  furvive.  In  world  com- 
petition. It  U  necessary  that  they  continue 
to  automate. 


Appendix 

But  do  you  believe  that  small  business  can 
pay  higher  and  higher  unemployment  taxes 
to  support  the  i>eople  whom  big  business 
can  no  longer  utilize? 

SMALL    BTUSINESS    CAN     CARRY     EVEN     A    OREATEB 
LOAD 

Wake  up  to  the  fact  that  Independent 
buBlnese  today,  despite  handicaps,  Is  pro- 
viding Jobs  for  30  million,  and  with  a  little 
help  from  you  can  provide  many  more. 

Pace  up  to  facts.  The  results  of  the  first 
4  months  of  a  continuous  survey  being  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business,  comprising  today  198,941 
Independent  business  proprietors,  gives  you 
the   answers 

Out  of  the  first  19,681  contacted  In  the 
current  survey.  4.235.  or  21  percent,  report 
plans  to  expand  to  add  18,411  new  workers, 
or  an  average  of  4.3  new  Jobs  per  tmlt  ex- 
panding. 

HEREIN      LIES     THE     POTENTIAL      FOR      4      MILLION 
JOBS    THIS    TEAR 

Project  this  percentage  over  4,500,000  in- 
dependent enterprises  In  the  Nation,  and 
you  find  there  are  900,000  firms  that  can  em- 
ploy over  4  million  people  this  year. 

NERO     OOULD     PIDDLE     BUT     CAN     TOU? 

Nero  knew  when  the  town  burned  down, 
there    would    be    nothing   left   to    burn.   But 

the  problem  of  unemployment  Is  not  a 
passing     crisis  •    •   •  but     a     growing    one 

The  Jobless  keep  Increasing  •  •  *  their 
numbers  swell. 

HOW     CAN     TOU     EXPLAIN     TOUR     LETHARGY? 

How  can  you  account  for  your  fiddling 
around?  What  high-flown  oratory,  or  state- 
ment of  high  principle  on  your  stand  for  al- 
leviating the  economic  situation  of  the 
natives  of  southeast  Patagonia,  will  give  as- 
surance to  the  man  without  a  Job? 

What  does  the  teenager,  unable  to  find  a 
Job.  care  about  yotir  views  on  the  situation 
in  Vietnam? 

What  wife  of  an  unemployed  worker,  whose 
children  need  milk,  cares  how  you  stand  on 
the  Pakistan  question? 

WHAT    IB   THE    REAL    POVERTY? 

Is  this  vaunted  war  on  poverty  for  real, 
or  another  strategem  for  raising  more  taxes, 
raising  the  Government  debt,  to  spend  bil- 
lions on  relief,  and  other  temporary  meas- 
ures, which  feed  the  cancer,  but  not  cure  it? 

TALK     DOES     NOT     CREATE     JOBS 

Many  centuries  have  passed  since  Samson 
accomplished  much  of  anything  with  the 
Jawbone  of  an  ass.  But  today  talk  Is  not 
going  to  create  new  Jobs;  talk  is  not  going 
to  bring  about  fair  ccxnpetltlon  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

Of  what  \ise  are  millions  spent  on  retrain- 
ing people  to  handle  Jobs  for  which  there  are 
no  openings? 

NEITHER  CAN   YOU  GET  BLOOD   OUT  OP  A   TURNIP 

You  should  remember  the  stcwy  of  the  slay- 
ing of  the  goose  that  laid  golden  eggs  when 
you  are  asked  to  consider  methods  whereby 
shcK-ter  workweeks,  et  al..  big  btislness  would 
be  forced  to  hire  more  people.  Again,  we 
say.  If  big  business  Is  to  compete  with  foreign 
Industry,  It  must  cut  production  costs. 

The  problem  today  Is  not  to  try  to  mlllc 
more  out  of  existing  enterprtser.  rather  the 
problem  Is  encouraging  the  creation  of  new 
payrolls. 


CONSmEB     THE     FACTOR     OF     SELECTIVTTY 

And  even  If  you  still  believe  that  some- 
how, some  way,  big  business  can  employ  more, 
and  not  less  people,  bear  In  mind  that  big 
business  will  be  more  and  more  selective  in 
hiring  poUcles.  The  hands  that  grasped  the 
hod  cannot  always  be  trained  to  operate  an 
automated  production  unit. 

Bear  In  mind  the  largest  segment  of  our 
unemployed  are  unemployable  in  big  auto- 
mated industry.  Small  business  is  better 
geared  to  employ  and  teach  the  necessary 
skills  than  Is  big  business,  with  Its  need  for 
the  higher  skills  only.  And  smaU  business 
does  not  seek  a  Government  subsidy  to  train 
people  to  work  for  it.  Small  business  will 
train  people  at  Its  own  expense. 

HERE  ARE  SOME  AREAS  IN  WHICH  YOU  HAVE  SO 
FAR  FAILED  IN  YOUR  RESPONSIBILFTY  TO  PRES- 
ENT    AND     FUTURE     UNEMPLOYED 

1.  You  have  failed  to  take  action  on  Sen- 
ate Resolution  30,  which  would  give  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  the  same 
legislative  authority  as  is  enjoyed  by  labor, 
agriculture,  and  many  other  segments  of  the 
economy. 

Although  54  percent  of  the  Senators  have 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  this  measure. 
you  have  permitted  a  willful  minority  to  keep 
this  needed  reform  from  coming  up  for  a 
vote. 

2.  You  have  failed  to  take  action  on  H.R. 
754,  the  so-called  "plowback  allowance."  that 
would  permit  Independent  business  to  take 
the  steps  to  expand  employment. 

3.  You  have  failed  to  take  action  on  HR 
3786  and  H.R.  3826,  which  would  promote  fair 
competition  in  the  marketplace  and  free  in- 
dependent enterprise  from  monopolistic 
depredations. 

4.  You  have  failed  to  insist  that  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Ciommlssion  adequately  enforce 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act. 

These  measures  have  all  been  endorsed  by 
the  Nation's  Independent  business  proprie- 
tors by  substantial  majority  votes. 

THERE'S  A   TIME  TO  DILLTDALLT — A    TIME  TO  ACT 

There  Is  nothing  academic  about  unem- 
ployment. The  man  who  is  out  of  work  is 
not  incimed  to  be  philosophical  about  the 
situation  •  •  •  and  relief  payments,  under 
whatever  name  used  for  them  •  •  •  are  not 
palatable. 

Unemployment  Is  here  now — is  s^eadny 
growing  now.  Yet,  you  have  done  little  to 
combat  it.    Why? 

GET  THE  FACTS  TODAY ACT  TODAY 

Neither  can  you  use  the  excuse  that  you 
know  not  how  to  combat  unemployment 
The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  has  In  Its  files  signed  documentary 
evidence  of  how  to  cure  the  blight  of  un- 
employment. You  need  merely  ask  to  see 
this  evidence. 

We  hope  you  do  review  this  valid  evidence 
And  unless  you  do  so,  let  no  Member  of  Con- 
grefls  go  home  and  tell  his  constituents  that 
there  Is  no  solution  to  the  unemployment 
problon,  becavise  this  evidence  compiled  by 
taie  Federatlan  stands  as  In  viewable  refuta- 
tion of  any  such  claim  that  may  be  made. 
Sincerely, 

Thx  National  PEDBunoN 
or  iHiMraMaon  Buknkbs, 
C.  W.  Harder,  President. 
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Taraf  SkerclieBko 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  LIBONATI 

or  nxjMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBa 

Tuesday,  May  26. 1964 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
written  word  attains  Its  most  sui}erb  es- 
sence of  understanding  to  the  human 
mind  In  its  poetical  conception  and  por- 
trayal of  thought. 

Today  we  commemorate  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Taras  Shev- 
chenko.  the  poet  genius  of  the  Ukraine, 
who,  born  of  humble  peasant  parentage, 
became  known  as  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing fighters  for  freedom  in  East- 
em  Europe  during  the  sangulne- 
tyranny-rldden  era  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire. 

The  observance  of  this  day  by  free 
men  throughout  the  world  Is  not  solely 
because  of  his  ennobled  talents  In  art  or 
his  advancement  of  the  cultural  influ- 
ences In  his  generation,  but  rather  of 
greater  Importance  for  the  symbolic  in- 
fluence of  his  works  In  stimulating  the 
spirit  and  Influencing  the  thinking  of 
millions  of  human  beings  to  unify  their 
efforts  to  write  the  new  history  of  man- 
kind, to  fight  for  the  freedoms  that  ad- 
vance and  protect  the  dignity  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

One  need  only  study  the  growing  re- 
sistance to  tyranny  In  Russia  to  under- 
stand the  tremendous  effect  of  his  writ- 
ings on  changing  the  course  of  contem- 
porary history  in  Eastern  Europe. 

His  works  depicted,  in  living  political 
and  literary  word  pictures,  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Ukrainian  people  as  well  as  all 
others  who  were  captive  peoples  under 
the  yoke  of  their  piratical  conquerors. 

His  story  of  the  tyranny  of  the  czaristic 
masters  became  the  powerful  source  of 
inspiration  that  resulted  in  the  over- 
throw of  Its  social  order. 

His  Important  contributions  to  Ukrain- 
ian literature  were  reflected  In  his  first 
poems  entitled  "KoLzar."  These,  with 
other  fiery  anti-Russian  and  antldespotlc 
poems  written  later,  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed despotic  rule. 

The  Shevchenko  name  has  been  the 
promulgating  Influence  between  hope  and 
despair  of  the  millions  that  seek  emanci- 
pation even  to  this  day.  In  his  poem 
"Yurodyry,"  translated:  "The  Feeble 
Minded"  he  attacked  tyrants,  czars,  and 
oppressors. 

His  religious  interests  throughout  his 
life  are  exemplified  by  his  expressed  let- 
ters to  Princess  Repnia  and  others  dis- 
closing his  attendance  of  church  serv- 
ices during  his  Imprisorunent  in  the 
fortress,  and  later  he  endeavored  to  se- 
cure permission  to  decorate  both  the 
Catholic  and  an  Orthodox  chapel,  show- 
ing his  deep  feeling  that  he  could  dedi- 
cate part  of  his  work  to  God. 

On  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg — al- 
though fraternizing  with  atheists  and 
radicals — he  studied  the  Old  Testament 
for  its  harsh  treatment  on  judgments  of 
kings  and  rich  men  who  robbed  the  poor 
and   oppressed   their  fellow  man.     His 


book  on  "Mary"  the  blessed  virgin  is  an 
anals^ticEil  treatise  on  typical  mother- 
hood. Also,  he  received  permission  to 
pubUsh  hla  "Primer"  treating  with  volu- 
minous religious  material  on  the  social 
Ideas  of  Christianity,  a  few  months  be- 
fore his  death. 

Thus,  one  of  his  Interests  attributable 
to  influencing  hia  crying  need  for  re- 
form and  human  brotherhood  was  his 
acceptance  of  the  pure  reasoning  and 
applied  teaching  of  the  Gospel.  His  was 
a  believing  mind  in  the  crucifixion  of  the 
Risen  Saviour  who  supported  His  teach- 
ings by  suffering  with  his  fellow  men. 
Even  In  his  extreme  writings  there  is 
no  question  that  his  prayers  and  invoca- 
tions were  sincere.  Indicating  a  believing 
mind  and  a  great  soul. 

Shevchenko's  masterful  portrayal  of 
the  injustices  to  man  through  his  writ- 
ings and  paintings,  even  during  the  pe- 
riod of  his  banishment,  could  not  stop 
the  recitation  of  his  poems  or  the  mas- 
sage conveyed  by  his  writings  and  draw- 
ings throughout  Russia  and  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine.  Even  the  Illiterate 
learned  by  heart  these  passages  and 
stanzas  of  truth — It  gave  them  hope — 
even  to  the  present  period  of  their  en- 
slavement. His  10  years  In  prison  only 
served  to  accentuate  his  activity  upon 
his  release  under  the  new  Czar  Alexan- 
der, who  In  futilellke  gestures  attempted 
insignificant  reforms. 

The  populations  of  the  captive  na- 
tions today  hold  to  the  same  hope  that 
stirred  the  masses  in  1917  to  acclaim 
their  freedom.  They  hold  in  their  mem- 
ory the  striving  appeals  voiced  by  Shev- 
chenko to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom. 

His  Inspiring  life  Is  their  symbol  of 
hope  for  the  future. 

As  the  leader  of  free  nations  we  are 
grateful  that  the  Ukrainian  community 
In  America  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  greatest  freedom  fighters  of 
all  history.  Taras  Schevchenko.  that  In 
this  tribute  to  him  others  who  remain  in 
bondage  will  not  forget  his  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  freedom. 
This  movement  of  tribute  should  Im- 
press us  to  continue  our  efforts  to  free 
the  captive  nations  of  the  world. 


June  26 


The  Basque  People  of  Idaho 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  26.  1964 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  only 
last  week  a  group  of  Basques  visited 
Washington,  and  presented  some  of 
their  native  dances  In  the  rotunda  of  the 
Old  Senate  OfBce  Building,  thrilling  an 
appreciative  audience.  The  Olnkari— 
meaning  "fast  of  feet" — dancers  had 
performed  at  the  New  York  World's  Pair 
on  Monday,  visited  New  York,  and  then 
flew  to  Washingrton  for  their  apF>earance 
here. 

Since   then,   my   office   has   answered 


numerous    questions    about   this  a 
group,  and  about  the  Basques,  a^ 
wonderful  people.    Both  are  uniqueT^J 
invite  attenUon.  ""'que  wid 

Idaho  is  proud  that  it  has  the  larK«t 
Basque  (X)lony  in  North  America  a  S- 
ple  loyally  American,  hard  working^" 
dependent,  talented  and  one  whteh'  hS" 
contributed  generously  to  the  hlst«!? 
economy,  and  social  fabric  of  jdjio^' 

The  Basques  come  from  the  Pyi^fiii. 
the  magnificent  mountains  betwe/n 
Spain  and  Prance,  although  their  orlS 
beyond  that  is  shrouded  in  much  mv« 
tery.  and  authorities  seldom  agree  o  fa^ 
the  source  of  the  race.  Scholars  have 
listed  as  their  ancestors  such  divergent 
and  ancient  peoples  as  the  Berbers  Vm^ 
the  original  Inhabitants  of  the  lost  cm 
tinent  of  Atlantis. 

Iberians,  Celts.  Phoenicians  Greeks 
Romans,  Germans,  Vandals,  Moors— aii 
swept  across  portions  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  but  the  Basques  preserrS 
their  identity,  and  fought  off  numerous 
would-be  invaders. 

An  Idaho  Basque  historian.  Joe  V 
Eiguren,  says  that  the  first  news  refer- 
ring to  the  Basques  came  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Roman  Geographer  Strabo 
born  in  the  year  57  B.C.  Strabo  referred 
to  them  as  "those  ferocious  tribes  who 
speak  a  very  strange  language." 

Indeed,  the  language  is  strange  and 
difficult  to  master,  so  much  so  that  Scal- 
linser.  a  medieval  writer,  said  : 

The  B!i«que8  claim  they  understand  one 
another,  but  I  donH  beUeye  It. 

The  Basques  have  an  amusing  tale  of 
their  own  concerning  the  language. 
They  say  no  Basque  can  go  to  hell 

It  seems  the  DevU  spent  7  years  in  Uie 
Basque  country  trying  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage. After  diligent  study  he  had 
learned  only  "bal."  and  "ez,"— "yes"  and 
"no." 

As  he  was  fleeing  the  country  during  a 
terrible  thunderstorm  he  fell,  hitting  his 
head  and  knocking  the  two  words  he  had 
learned  from  his  memory. 

Since  the  DevU  knows  nothing  of  the 
laiipuage,  he  cannot  tempt  the  Basque*, 
thus,  none  can  go  to  hell. 

Basques  fear  their  ancient  language 
will  become  extinct.  In  that  part  of  the 
Basque  country  annexed  by  Spain  at  the 
end  of  the  first  Carllst  War  of  1839.  the 
Spanish  Government  historically  has 
done  everything  possible  to  suppress  and 
eradicate  the  Basque  tongue. 

By  decree  in  1839,  Queen  Isabella  of 
Spain  abolished  the  independent  Basque 
nation,  and  established  the  Basque  prov- 
inces. Historian  Eiguren  tells  how  the 
speaking  of  the  Basque  language  was  first 
prohibited,  all  publications  of  the  lan- 
guage ceased,  and  schools  were  closed  or 
Spanish  teachers  were  sent  to  replace 
Basque  teachers.  The  Basque  alphabet 
was  abolished  and  replaced  with  the 
Spanish  alphabet.  Spanish  agents  ad- 
ministered Spanish  rule.  The  Basques 
revolted  hi  1872.  but  failed  to  free  them- 
selves. 

In  1931.  the  government  of  the  new 
republic  of  Spain  allowed  the  Basques  the 
right  to  present  their  case  In  the  "Cortes" 
parliament.  As  a  result,  the  provinces 
were  granted  their  Independence  In  1936. 
and  their  own  republic  formed.    When 
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o-  Soanish  RepubUc  was  overthrown  In 

£SSsh  Civil  war.  «o.  *«>.  ^  ^J 
***  ^^w^niihUc    Today,  once  more,  the 

5!f  SJgue  and  writings  in  Basque  are 
JjXwed-    Basque  schools  have  again 

'^Se^SSues.  of  course,  dream  of  even- 
.  1  fr^^m  They  have  been  stubborn 
S^or^rhtei  Sroughout  the^  his- 
S^  «Sd  their  character  Is  not  about  to 

"^tlSS  of  the  Basques  who  have  come 
to  Idaho  did  so  with  the  "prthward  ml- 
^Xns  from  the  California  gold  ^e^ 
Se^loneered  a  stagellne  from  Vlrgh^ 
SS  to  Boise.  foUowlng  the  new  gold  dls- 
2Sri^  in  Idaho.    They  were  early  in- 
SVlth  the  aheep-ralslng  industry  In 
Se  Stote.  and  some  became  major  ranch 
S^ersaAd  producers.    I  have  been  told 
SSwaho's  mountains  are  not  unlike 
Sons  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  thus  were  a 
SSnet  for  the  Basques.    I  do  ^^  .^'^^ Jj 
Suidreds  of  Basques  came  to  Idaho  to 
herd  sheep,  for  Idaho  rangers  say  t^t 
So  man  takes  a  herd  of  sheep  Into  the 
Stains  and  cares  for  them  with  the 
SeUty.  paUence  and  Intelligence  of  the 

^^SSJiies  fill  Important  roles  In  Idaho's 
Kovemment.  finance,  business,  agricul- 
JSi^d  industry.  Yet.  as  this  Basque 
dance  group  Illustrates,  they  have  pre- 
served their  centuries-old  culture. 

Missing  only.  In  Idaho,  ^rom  tWs 
transplanted  culture  is  the  role  of  the 
Bea  for  the  Bay  of  Biscay  abuts  against 
the  Basque  homeland,  and  the  Basques 
have  long  been  outstanding  fishermen 
and  navigators.  Two  famous  Basque 
mariners  were  Kakotza.  who  was  the 
navigator  who  led  Columbus  to  the  New 
World,  and  Elkano.  who  assumed  awi- 
nmnd  from  Magellan  after  the  latter's 
death,  and  became  the  first  seaman  to 
circumnavigate  the  earth. 

Many  other  laudatory  things  may  be 
said  about  these  outstanding  and  re- 
markable people,  but  *e Jnldaho  know 
them  simply  as  our  neighbors,  fine  clU- 
rens  and  good  friends.  We  in  Idaho  are 
very  proud  of  our  Basques, 

U.N.  Peacekeepuif  Record  Is  Admirable, 
laformatiTe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MumisoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1964 
Mr.  PRASHR.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  nu- 
clear war  an  ever-present  possibility, 
this  country  is  vitaUy  and  directly  af- 
fected by  every  crisis,  however  small, 
which  erupU  around  the  globe.  In  some 
way  the  interests  of  one  or  more  major 
powers  are  almost  always  involved 

In  a  recent  address  at  the  Midwrat 
Model  United  Nations  in  St.  Louis,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  l^r- 
Natlonal  Organization  Affairs,  Mr.  tiar- 
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Ian  Cleveland,  stated  that  a  survey  of 
UJ»  peacekeeping  misslona  up  to  ana 
including  Cyprus  suggests  that  an  es- 
sential identity  of  Interests  e^te^- 
tween  the  United  States,  the  TJSMIL, 
and  the  UJI.:  the  preservation  of  peace. 

So  crucial  is  o\ir  vested  interest  in  a 
strong  U2I..  Mr.  Cleveland  feels,  that 
US.  support  for  the  Organization  can 
never  be  too  great.  i„„j.c 

The    foUowlng    are    Mr.    Cleveland  s 
actual  remarks: 
"Tm   13th   Auuui"— Address  bt  rai  Hon- 

ORABLI  HaELAN  CUrVELAND.  ASSISTANT  SlEC- 
ECTAET  0»  STATE  rOB  INTERNATIONAL  OB- 
GAmZATTON  ATTAIES,  AT  THE  ^toWKT 
MODEL     UNITED     NATIONS,     IN     THE     CHASE- 

Park  Plaza  Hotel.  St.  Louis.  Mo..  March 

21,  1964 

I 


Just  a  week  ago  the  United  Nations  an- 
swered the  peacekeeping  flrebeU  lor  the  13th 

■nila  time  the  alarm  came  from  a  Uou- 
bled  island  in  the  Me<Ht«rranean  Sea :  o^^e 
island  with  two  warring  ethnic  communl- 
Ues.  AS  a  result,  two  of  our  Wends  and 
NATO  Allies  found  themselves  locked  In  an 
ever-tlght*nlng  spiral  of  ^^"^-^^"^fj^ 
wrtous  armed  confUct  than  moet  Americans 
would  believe.  ^  ,   .. 

Even     before     the     fighting     began     last 

ChrlstmastUne.  the  l"""  .'^"«  ^^^^^„^^ 
the  extreme.  Cyprus  got  »t*  Independence 
as  part  of  a  complex  treaty  structure  which 
left  British,  Greek,  and  Turkish  troope  on 
the  island,  and  a  constitution  that  required 
both  Turk  and  Greek  C?yprlots  to  agree  cm 
acta  erf  the  independent  government,  wow 
Sr  ft«t  task  became  to  break  toe  rlclou- 
and  lengthening  chain  In  which  Incident 
bwrat  incident  and  Tlolence  spawned  vio- 
lence. The  i«cond  wa.  to  work  out  im 
agreed  .olutlon  that  would  go  to  the  root 
of  the  trouble. 

Talks  among  North  AtlanUc  Allies  pro- 
duced no  workabU  anxwer.  A  region^ 
peac«  force  linked  to  the  UJ».  was  agre«^,l^ 
principle,  but  not  In  practice.  Meanwhl^ 
Sm.  flowed  in  and  local  ftghtlng  Infected 
ftrrt  one  vlUaga  and  then  another.  The 
Communists,  everywher*  the  acavengerB  of 
independence,  began  to  work  to  turn  toe 
situation  to  toelr  «l^»^*««e-  And  a  few 
thousand  harassed,  heroic  British  -oldlers 
tried  to  keep  toe  laland  from  exploding 
again  in  communal  strife. 

And  so  toe  Cyprus  Isaue  came  to  the  United 
NaUona— for  peacekeeping  and  peacemaking 
U  the  UJr.'s  major  bualneaa.  Once  again  toe 
United  Nations  Security  CoancU  had  to  listen 
to  acrid  debate,  and  then  agree  to  oaU  up 
volunteers  for  an  mtemattonaX  bucket 
brigade.  For  In  Cyprus,  as  In  12  otoer  cases, 
Shakespeare's  wisdom  weU  appllea. 

-A  Ut««  Are  la  quickly  trodden  out 
Which,      being     suffered,     rivers      cannot 
quench." 
Beginning  wlto  Greece  In  1947,  toe  UJ^.'s 
r«x)rd  of  on-toe-»pot  peacekeeping  opwa- 
tlona  runs  through  Palertine,  Kashmir,  In- 
doneria,  Koree,,  Trieste,  Suea,  Lebanon,  Laoa^ 
the  Congo.  West  New  Guinea,  Yemen,  and 
now  Cyprus.     Some  of  toeae  once-ominous 
problems  still  persist,  but  none  of  them  sert- 
ously  endangers  worid  peace  or  threateais  to 
involve  toe  great  powers  In  catastrc^hlc  con-^ 
test     The  United  iJatlons  has  succeeded  in 
moving  toem  away  from  toe  battlefields  and 
barricade*,  Into  toe  chambers  and  corridors 
where  peace  Is  made  by  lengtoy  and  tedious 
talk.     Solutions  may  not  ftrilow  quickly  or 
eaaUy  but  the  guns  are  checked  outside  toe 
conference  haUa.     And  that  is  what  oo\mta 
when  toe  laaue  Is  peace  or  war. 


Now  that  toe  world  has  Uved  through  a 
baker-*  dozen  of  these  traumatic  near-wara. 
we  have  a  right  to  aak  what  P«Wr"T»  "^ 
nuiklng  in  keeping  toe  peace  And  «^^ 
tMrt  of  Droerees,  of  course.  Is  not  wnetner 
^SLrS^n^^f^  occurrtng-^ecaus.  in  this 
hlahly  flammable  world  toere  are  quite  a  few 
oUy  r4gs  lying  around  and  too  many  careless 
people  wlto  matches.  »_»t^,  ,w,- 

TTie  real  test  Is  whetoer  we  are  better  ^le 
to  oope  wlto  criaee  when  they  do  occur  than 
we  WTre,  say.  a  decade  ago.     Is  the  world 
profiting  from  Its  Uckllsh  e»P«^•^<*^°f  »" 
the  peacemaker.  eUll  playing  each  crisis  by 
eir-onthe    same    primitive    Instruments? 
What  does  the  record  show? 
u 
The   record    so   far   tells   us    at   least   five 
things  wcx-to  telling : 

First,  threats  to  toe  peace  can.  and  do. 
break  out  almost  anywhere.    Over  toe  past  17 
years,  peacekeeping  operations  have  been  un- 
deri^eri    by    the    UJ».    four    ttaie.    in    toe 
Middle  East,  twice  In  soutoem  Burope.  twice 
in  Boutoeast  Asia,  and  once  In  toe  Far  East 
the  western  Pacltc.  Africa,  and  now  In  the 
Mediterranean.    And    while    action    was    in 
every  case  left  to  toe  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States,  toe  Security  CouncU  has  had  on 
Its  docket  13  crises  m  toe  Western  Hemi- 
sphere.    AS  of.  tonight  the  8«^*y,pf"f^ 
still  has  67  large  and  small  disputes  !!«*«<»  ^ 
Its  aeenda^-Bome  of  which  have  been  setUed 
long  smce  and  some  of  which  are  dangerous 
enough  still  to  require  a  watching  brief  by 
the  CouncU.  , 

Second,  toe  record  tells  us  that  each  of 
these  disputes— being  different— has  required 
different  kinds  of  peacekeeping  machinery 
In  Korea— uniquely  large  and  uniquely  de- 
structive of  young  llvee-the  United  Nat^ns 
defended  a  nation  against  outside  Commu- 
nist aggression.  In  toe  Congo  a  majOT  mili- 
tary police  force  was  attacked  and  had  to 
defend  Itself.  In  toe  Middle  East  and  In 
Kashmir,  toe  need  was  for  armed  peace- 
keepers to  patrol  armistice  Unee.  In  other 
oases,  observation  teams,  factfinders,  and 
mediators  have  filled  the  bill. 

What's  more,  toe  weaponry,  toe  political 
Eponsorehlp,  toe  racial  oompoedtlon,  &nd  the 
financing  arrangements  have  *llj>**n  differ- 
ent—each tailored  to  yt^  neceaedtles  ot  toe 

In"  retrospect,  tills  diversity  of  eolutlons 
makes  toe  original  Idea  of  a  standing  UJT 
army  look  ratoer  naive  and  simpltetlc.  But 
there  was  no  experience  to  go  on  when  toe 
founders  of  toe  UJ».  were  trying  to  figure 
out,  on  paper,  how  to  organUie  for  peace  In 
an  unpredictable  postwar  world, 
in 


Third  ovir  experience  In  toe  UJJ.  demon- 
strates  that  an  intemaUonal  police  force, 
once  on  toe  ground,  has  a  mlsrion  unlike 
most  national  military  missions— because  It  s 
much  less  national  and  often  less  military. 
Members  of  UJI.  peacekeeping  forces  are 
soldiers  from  toe  mUltary  estabUslmaents  of 
the  nations  contributing  units.  TTiey  are 
commanded  by  professional  mlUtary  officers. 
They  wear  uniforms  and  carry  giins.  They 
sleep  in  tents  or  barracks  and  eat  miUury 
rations. 

But  once  they  put  on  toe  blue  beret  or— 
if  need  be— toe  blue  helmet,  toey  find  they 
are  supposed  to  be  soldiers  wltlKJUt  enemies, 
fighters  without  rancor,  me°i^,  ?»  *^ 
Xed  force  without  a  military  objectlye- 
thelr  mission  not  to  start  shooting  but  to 
atop  It.  not  to  win  a  battle  but  to  see  to  It 
tJiere  U  no  batUe  to  be  won  ot  lost. 

The  ImpMcattons  toat  flow  from  this 
strange  state  o*  affair,  for  '°^^^*^^- 
JSS^akers  ar.  large  and  f^^f^^^fZ^ 
WT  seen  mo*  eleM-ly  in  tl»e  Ootigo  expert- 
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enc«.  Hav4ng  spent  some  time  talking  about 
tbese  things  with  U.N.  officers  dxirtng  the 
tough  days  of  the  Congo  operation.  I  should 
llJte  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  what  was 
learned  there. 

In  a  remote  section  of  the  Congo,  I  visited 
with  a  brigadier  general  from  Malaysia, 
commanding  a  Malayan  D.N.  brigade.  In  a 
real  war.  he  said,  he  would  be  merely  com- 
manding a  brigade,  but  with  the  U.N.  force 
he  had  to  command  each  platoon.  His  point 
was  that  the  smallest  Incident  In  the  life  of 
a  minor  patrol  can  easily  become  a  major 
political  Issue.  In  the  jungles  of  Malaya, 
the  Conununlsts  that  had  been  shooting  at 

these  same  soldiers  were  clearly  the  enemy 

no  doubt  about  It.  "But  here,"  said  the 
brigadier,  "if  somebody  shoots  at  our  sol- 
diers." he  said.  "It  Is  a  political  question 
whether  they  should  even  shoot  back." 

The  point  was  clear  enough  In  the  case 
of  Indian  troops  manning  a  checkpoint  who 
were  attacked  by  a  howling  mob  of  several 
thousand  women  organized  by  secessionists 
under  Molse  Tshombe.  The  women  kicked, 
spat,  slapped,  ripped  shirts,  and  tore  insignia 
from;  the  stole  Ohurkas  who  had  been  ordered 
not  to  fight  even  In  self-defense.  As  the 
mob  began  to  tire  of  this  one-sided  fight, 
the  Indians  fired  exactly  nine  rounds  of  am- 
munition over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  and 
advanced  to  disperse  the  mob.  using  only 
their  batons.  The  Indian  officer  In  charge 
told  me  that  an  army  unit  brought  In  to 
put  down  such  an  outbreak  under  what  he 
called  a  "normal  situation"  could  readily 
have  caused  dozens  or  scores  of  civilian 
deaths. 

One  commander  in  the  Congo  told  me  that 
when  oppoelng  troops  run  from  a  police 
t<xc«,  the  "no  enemy"  principle  may  require 
the  UJ».  force  to  let  them  get  away.  But 
curiously  enough,  he  did  not  think  this  is 
necessarily  a  military  disadvantage:  "If  a 
man  has  to  run  away  from  yoa."  he  said, 
"he  will  deliberately  exaggerate  the  size  and 
effectiveness  of  your  force.  In  order  to  look 
better  In  the  eyes  of  his  own  people." 

If  the  rank-and-file  of  a  peacekeeping 
force  has  to  make  a  difficult  adjustment,  so 
do  the  officers.  The  commander  of  a  peace 
force  often  must  go  out  ahead  of  his  troops. 
This  used  to  be  a  standard  operating  prac- 
tice back  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  a  com- 
mander would  ride  out  ty  parley  with  the 
opposing  commander,  to  see  whether  things 
could  be  settled  without  anybody  getting 
hurt.  In  more  modern  warfare,  the  com- 
manding officer  doeen't  spend  much  time  in 
no  man's  land.  But  In  this  sense.  U.N.  peace- 
keeping has  brought  the  sensible  Middle 
Ages  up  to  date — for  the  object,  once  again, 
Is  to  pacify. 

The  brigadier  commanding  the  Indian 
Brigade  In  the  Congo  made  a  regular  and 
Buccesaful  practice  of  going  out  ahead  of  his 
troops  and  persuading  hostile  local  forces 
to  return  stolen  helicopters,  retire  gracefully 
from  the  field  without  battle,  and  even  to 
give  up  cities.  It  is  remarkable,  this  officer 
reported,  how  well  this  sort  of  thing  works 
in  situations  where  the  other  side  is  not 
quite  sure  of  itself  or  Its  orders.  "If  you 
do  something  that  looks  deliberately  stupid. 
It  Is  sometimes  so  surprising  to  others  that 
you  get  away  with  It." 

A  final  distinction  between  an  Interna- 
tional peace  force  and  a  conventional  mili- 
tary one  Is  that  a  peacekeeping  force  in  an 
underdeveloped  area  is  often  drawn  deeply 
into  the  civil  life  of  the  community.  UN. 
units  in  the  Congo  found  themselves  pro- 
viding leadership,  supplies,  trasnportatlon 
and  other  services  to  local  governments  and 
sometimes  to  private  firms,  In  an  effort  to 
help  the  economy  get  moving  again.  The 
U.N.  force  even  had  to  develop  a  scale  of 
charges  by  which  businesses  could  be  billed 
for  hauling  goods  to  market  in  U.N.  military 
vehicles. 


Soldiers  wltiiout  enemies  operating  on  be- 
half of  the  world  oommunity,  are  a  new  kind 
at  pec^e  doing  a  new  kind  of  work.  Their 
doctrine,  their  mandate,  their  training  man- 
uals, are  sUll  first  drafts — and  not  yet  ready 
for  final  printing. 

Lot  me  return  to  the  record  of  U.N.  peace- 
keeping BO  far  and  what  It  tells  us  about 
this  unprecedented,  pragmatic,  and  fateful 
bvulness : 

IV 

Fourth,  the  record  shows  clearly  that  the 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  machinery  is 
not  an  alternative  to  regional  organizations 
or  to  direct  diplomacy.  All  three  are  essen- 
tial— to  be  employed  separately  or  in  some 
combination  depending  upon  the  task  at 
hand. 

lasues  directly  involving  basic  national  in- 
terests of  the  major  powers  will  be  settled 
between  them  or  not  at  all.  Regional  dis- 
putes are  handled  preferably  within  the 
franaework  of  regional  organizations— like 
the  Organization  of  American  states  and  the 
Organization  for  African  Unity— when  they 
are  up  to  the  Job.  In  others  the  United 
NaUons  must  play  the  leading  "role— and  in 
all  disputes,  the  United  Nations  by  the  terms 
of  Its  Charter  U  the  last  resort,  the  peace- 
maker in  reserve. 

The  beet  example  of  combined  use  of  na- 
tional, regional  and  world  facilities  was  the 
fateful  crisis  over  Soviet  installation  of  mis- 
sile sites  in  Cube.  Our  response  to  that  ef- 
fort to  change  the  worlds  power  balance 
brought  into  acUon— at  one  and  the  same 
time — national  power,  the  GAS,  and  the 
United  NaUons.  Each  played  a  mutually 
supporting  role  In  a  textbook  case  of  crisis 
diplomacy.  The  Cyprus  case  is  another  fas- 
cinating study  in  irony  and  paradox:  here  the 
United  Nations,  by  keeping  the  peace  on  the 
Island,  can  prevent  the  southern  flank  of 
NATO  from  bursting  into  flames. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  the  record  shows  that 
the  peacekeeping  machinery  of  the  United 
Nations  has  operated  in  the  national  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  In 
the  interest  of  every  other  nation  that  cares 
about  the  peace  of  the  world.  And  that 
should  Include  every  responsible  govern- 
ment in  the  world,  regardless  of  Its  political 
social,  or  economic  structure. 

For  there  is  a  nuclear  seed  lurking  some- 
where in  almost  any  open  conflict  anywhere 
today.  Even  where  major  power  Interests 
do  not  appear  to  be  directly  and  Immediately 
involved,  there  Is  the  danger  that  organized 
fighting  at  any  level,  and  with  any  kind  of 
arms,  could  eventually  engage  the  Interests 
or  prestige  of  major  powers  and  drag  u«  Into 
a  nuclear  war  that  nobody  wanted.  As  long 
as  nuclear  arms  exist,  the  threat  exists  that 
an  armed  skirmish  can  wind  up  In  a  mush- 
room cloud. 

So  what  serves  peace  anywhere  serves  our 
Interests  everywhere.  This  Is  one  all-Impor- 
tant area  where  we  share  common  Interests 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  And  there  U  some 
reason. to  hope  that  the  Soviet  leaders  agree. 

Maybe  that  Is  why  Chairman  Khrushchev 
in  his  New  Tear's  Day  message,  put  the  case 
for  settlement  of  aU  territorial  disputes  by 
peaceful  means.  Including  recourse  to  the 
United  Nations.  We  are  stUl  dubious 
whether  concrete  policies  wlU  follow  this 
general  declaration;  but  it  Is  the  task  of 
our  diplomacy  to  find  out— and  to  keep  on 
seeking  agreement  on  how  to  back  the  doc- 
trine with  effective  machinery  for  peaceful 
settlement. 

▼ 

Thus,  the  record  of  the  peacekeeping  ex- 
perience of  the  United  NaUons  to  date  shows: 

That  threats  to  the  peace  can  and  do  arise 
almost  anywhere: 

That  every  peacekeeping  operaUon  Is  likely 
to  require  a  different  kind  of  peace  force 
than  has  ever  been  needed  before; 
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That  the  conduct  of  peacekeeping  f««. 
must  be  drawn  more  from  the  i>oi\Z.  »??* 
than  from  the  mUitary  manualT^       ^** 

That  when  crisis  comes,  national. 


Ilia*  wnen  crisu  comes,  naUonal  rt^^  . 
and  world  acUon  are  not  mutuali/^Sflf- 
slve  but  mutually  reinforcing    and       ^^" 

That  the  UN.'s  capacity  to  keep  Uie  ds^ 
has  a  lot  to  do  with  our  naUonal  lnt«!SS! 
and.  indeed,  our  personal  chances  or«Ir 
vlval  In  the  age  of  tbe  ultimate  weapons 

But  does  that  mean  the  peacekeeolnrm. 
chlnery  of  the  United  NaUons  U  all  tLt^t 
should  be— that  It  Is  up  to  such  an  aw«2«.. 
assignment?     It  does  not.  and  It  is  notT^ 

We  can  take  some  comfort  in  the  fsct 
that  the  UN.-s  peacekeeping  performance  ^ 
date  has  been  heartening  in  most  Insta^*; 
and  brilliant  in  some.  — **w. 

We  can  all  be  grateful  that  the  Secretarv 
General  U  able  to  assemble  a  force  of  a  f»w 
thousand  men  for  Cyprus;  though  If  the  Brit- 
ish had  not  been  holding  the  fort  and  had 
not  then  contributed  half  of  the  manpoww 
It  would  have  been  enormously  difficult  to 
mount  the  peacekeeping  mission  In  Cynrus  >t 
all.  "^  •— ■*_ 

We  can  be  grateful,  too.  that  the  Canadian, 
and  the  Nordic  countries  and  Holland  have 
agreed  to  earmark  forces  for  future  emer- 
gency  duty  with  the  United  Nations. 

But  there  Is  something  eerie  about  the 
spectacle  of  the  United  Nations  having  to 
plead  and  scrounge  and  cajole  to  help  tack 
together  a  minimal  peacekeeping  force  In 
the  nick  of  time.  There  U  something  night- 
marish about  the  noUcn  that  In  a  world 
which  spends  some  9130  billion  a  year  In 
the  name  of  defense  and  keeps  some  20  mil- 
lion men  under  arms,  peace  could  hang  on 
the  overnight  availability  of  a  few  thousand 
men  and  a  few  million  dollars. 

In  short,  the  performance  of  the  world 
•ommunlty  is  not  yet  nearly  good  enough. 
There  will  need  to  be  many  more  earmarked 
units  from  every  conUnent,  from  a  variety 
of  naUons,  large  and  small — contlngenU  al- 
ways on  the  alert  for  prompt  assignment  In 
an  emergency — so  that  once  a  peacekeeping 
mission  has  been  authorised,  the  right  mix 
of  forces  can  be  put  together,  if  need  be.  In 
a  matter  of  days,  not  weeks. 

We  are  entlUed  to  hope  that  VH.  members 
will  search  their  souls,  reexamine  their  at- 
titudes, and  reassess  their  own  national  in- 
terests to  make  sure  that  the  United  Na- 
tions never  wants  for  men  or  money  to  act 
In  the  IntJerests  of  peace.  We  are  enUtled  to 
hope  that  acquiescence  will  give  way  to  en- 
thusiasm— that  reluctance  will  give  way  to 
responsibility — that  service  with  the  United 
Nations  will  be  seen  not  as  a  burden  but  as 
an  honor  worthy  of  some  of  each  naUonl 
best  men  with  the  best  training  and  talent 
and  experience. 

And  I  speak  not  only  of  soldiers  called  to 
serve  as  peacekeepers  but  of  statesmen  called 
to  serve  as  peacemakers.     I  see  no  reason  why 
the  United  Nations  should  not  have  available 
a  distinguished  International  panel  of  peace- 
makers— and   should    not   be   able   to  reach 
Into  any  public   or  private  Institution  and 
command  the  finest  talents  In  the  world  to 
serve  as  factfinders  or  otiservers  or  mediators 
or  arbitrators  to  disputes  whleh  tear  at  the 
fragile  fabric  of  world  peace.     The  very  diffi- 
culty the  Secretary-General  has  been  having 
this  week  In  locating  a  mediator  for  Cyprxu 
on  whom  all  concerned  can  agree.  Illustrates 
the  need  for  more  of  this  kind  of  talent  al- 
ready at  the  service  of  the  world  community. 
MeanwhUe.  the  prickly  problem  of  financ- 
ing peacekeeping  operations   In   the   Middle 
East  and  Congo  has  produced  a  sltuaUon  In 
which  the  United  Nations  is  deeply  In  debt, 
a  large  number  of  nations  are  In  arrears  on 
their  peacekeeping  assessments,   the  SovlK 
Union  and  others  are  headed  toward  collision 
with  the  dictum  laid  down  In  article  19  of 
the   charter   which   says   that    any   member 
owing    more    than    a    years    of    assessmenU 
"shaU  have  no  vote  In  the  General  Assembly." 


\ 


^  »  rtiatterlng  eonetltutlonal  crisis  could 

*•  ^  ^'fr^S  dlfflculUee  of  cleaning  up 
J^  "SSe^  the  T.ry  likely  prospect  that 
*•*  Et?r.:-a^NaUon«  will  be  called  upon  again 
«*f;^^  iSSre  the  p«u^.  to  keep  the 
•^^-^d  to  buUd  at  laet  a  dynamic  system 
rSirS  or^«   which  wUl  permit  peaceful 
!LS  in   a   world  which  wlU   endure   the 
5^GUO  only  unUl  something  blows  up. 
•*^  Ze  t^rnbem  of  the  United  Nations 
JlTuie  wit   and   the   will  to  P^vlde   the 
St^Ll  Nations  wlUi  enough  resources  to  do 
S^bsit  is  likely  to  be  asked  to  do?     The 
SigTare  not  In.  and  nobody  can  say  for 
'^^ut  I  think  the  UJI.'s  members  will 
SSiw  the  UN.  with  tbe  capacity  to  act  for 
SjS^mply    becau«.    Ife    there     and    its 
SuTneeded.     Natlona.  like  people,  seldom 
SlLlngs  that  require  decUlons.  f^P^^^^^Y 
^Jnsive  decisions,  unUl  the  need  for  acUon 
fS.vlou8  and  compeUing.     And  moet  learn- 

'i^^e^LJ^nUwe.n  succees  and  failure  in 
-ttlnK  a  peacekeeping  mission  on  the  ftland 
5  CypruiTwas  all  too  narrow  for  comfort. 
But  I  suspect  that  this  has  been  noUced  by 
Slirs  as^U.  I  «u»P«:t  that  the  service 
^  the  united  Nations  In  responae  to  13  fire 
tiuma  and  scores  of  other  warning  signals 
u  beUiK  reassesed  In  more  than  one  capital 
i„und  this  globe.  And,  bit  by  bit,  I  suspect 
tbe  world  commimlty  Is  being  drawn  by 
events  Into  an  unspoken  consensus :  Now,  in 
tbaee  perlloue  years  of  our  days,  we  cannot 
affvd  to  be  without  effecUve.  reliable  and 
operational  naachlnery  for  peace. 
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Taras  SkcTchenko 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or   HO«TH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridav.  June  26, 1964 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dftkota.  Mr. 
President,  on  Saturday.  June  27,  a  statue 
wlU  be  unveiled  here  In  Washington  In 
hcmor  of  TRtm  Bhevchenko.  The  cere- 
mony will  culminate  a  series  of  events 
which  started  during  the  86th  Congress, 
with  the  passage  of  Public  Law  86-749. 
providing  for  the  erection  of  this  statue. 
Many  thousands  of  Ukrainian  descend- 
ants, children,  and  friends  have  donated 
to  the  Bhevchenko  Memorial  Fund,  to 
help  complete  this  memorial. 

A  large  number  of  Ukrainian  descend- 
ants from  all  over  the  United  States  and 
from  foreign  countries  will  be  attending 
the  unveiling  ceremony  and  the  accom- 
panying events.     Many  people  Uvlng  in 
the  Ukraine  and  in  other  countries  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  will  be  here  only 
In  spirit,  for  this  occasion.    Most  of  them 
are  unable  to  travel  freely  and  are  un- 
able to  exercise  the  many  freedoms  which 
we  oftentimes  take  for  granted.   To  these 
people,  the  life  of  Taras  Shevchenko  as 
a  freedom  fighter  has  been  an  example 
for  past  and  present  generations  to  fol- 
low.   The  memory  of  this  great  Individ- 
ual will  give  these  oppressed  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  Cmi»in  courage  to  con- 
Unue  their  fight  for  freedom  and  a  better 
way  of  life.  ^  ^        .  ^^ 

In  my  State  of  North  Dakota,  where 
there  are  many  outstanding  Ukrainian 
descendant*.  tWs  event  has  been  given 
special  attenUon.    Dr.  Anthony  Zukow- 


sky.  president  of  the  atate  branch  of 
North  Dakota.  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America,  ha*  prepared  •^J^- 
celleni  news  release  on  Taras  Shev- 
chenko and  the  unveiling  cerem<my.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  news 
release  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 

the  Ricoan.  ,^        , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows : 

UKaAiNiAKS    To    Stage   Prekkjm    Makch    ox 
JON«  27,  Dat»  OF  Shivchknko  Unveujng 
A  freedom  march  on  Washington.  D.C    for 
the    unveiling   of   the    statue-monument   in 
honor  of  Taras  Shevchenko.  the  poet  laureate 
and  national  hero  of  Ukraine  and  Europe  s 
freedom  fighter,  will  be  held  on   Saturday 
June  27   1964   and  will  emphasize  the  call  for 
freedom'  for   all  captive   nations.     The  date 
is  also  the  occasion  of  the  150th  anniversary 
of  Taras  Shevchenko's  birth  and  should  be 
one  of  the  greatest  national  events  ever  held 
bv  Ukrainians  In  this  country.     Some  50,000 
to   100  000   Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent 
and    giiests    from    all    parts    of    the   United 
States  WlU  assemble  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 
The  project  Is  one  m  which  the  U.S^Con- 
eress    and    the    Government  of    the   United 
States  have  participated.     They  have  helped 
to  make  this  project  an  international  event 
whose  repercussions  will  be  felt  wherever  the 
principle  of  freedom  is  embraced,  or  where 
men  are  enslaved. 

The  86th  Congress  passed  Public  Law  86- 
749  providing  for  the  erection  of  the  statue 
which  will  i^pear  on  the  site  at  23d  and  P 
Streets  NW.  ^^       .      , 

Much  has  been  written  about  Shevchenko 
in  the  past  few  years.  In  1960  the  House  of 
Representatives  published  Document  No.  445, 
entiUed  "Europe-s  Freedom  Fighter"  which 
shows  Taras  Shevchenko  as  an  immortal 
symbol  of  freedom  not  only  In  Ukraine  but 
throughout  Eastern  Europe. 

In  1964  the  UJ3.  Government  PrlnUng 
Office  issued  the  book  on  Shevchenko  "A 
Monument  to  the  Uberation.  Freedom,  and 
Independence  of  All  Captive  Nations." 

Since  Taras  Shevchenko  was  not  only  a 
great  Ukrainian  poet  (his  works  have  been 
translated  into  some  62  languages)  and  na- 
tional prophet,  but  also  was  an  outstanding 
humanitarian  and  fighter  for  freedom  for  all 
nations  and  races.  In  1857,  more  than  a 
century  ago,  Bhevchenko  advocated  a 
•Ukrainian  George  Washington"  In  the  be- 
lief that  the  Ukrainian  people  then  under  the 
despotic  rule  of  czarlst  BussU.  would  achieve 
their  national  freedom  and  emanclpaUon 
vmder  such  a  leader  as  was  George  Washing- 
ton, father  of  o\ir  country. 

Shevchenko  remains  to  this  day  a  beacon 
of  national  aspirations  and  a  symbol  of  free- 
dom and  independence  for  48  miUlon  Ukrain- 
ian people  now  In  the  b<»idage  of  the  Com- 
munist, empire. 

A  few  years  ago  all  Ukrainian  organiza- 
tions In  the  United  States  created  "The 
Shevchenko  Memorial  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.."  with  instructions  to  coUect  funds 
and  arect  a  statue  of  Taras  Shevchenko. 
Some  800  local  and  State  committees  •« 
making  preparations  tar  participation  In  the 
ceremonies.  NaUonal  and  local  Shevchenko 
Memorial  Committees  are  working  in  very 
close  cooperation  with  the  Ukrainian  Oon- 
■  resB  Committee  of  America. 

Orer  90.000  Americans  of  Ukrainian  an- 
cestry and  their  friends  and  over  10,000 
BchoolchUdren  have  donated  to  the  Shev- 
chenko Memorial  Fund  to  help  insure  erection 
of  the  monument. 

Kecognlzlng  the  International  Importance 
of  this  event  more  than  160  prtanlnent  Amer- 
icans have  Joined  a  National  Honorary  or 
Sponsoring  Oommitt^  for  the  tmvelllng. 
They  include  the  Std  President  oT  ^^J^^i^^jf 
Statee.  Hon.  Barry  S.  Truman;  Xonner  vice 


PreeldMit.  Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon;  Oover-  . 
no«  of  many  Statee.  presidents  of  universl- 
SeT  and  colleges:  leaders  of  nationality 
gronpin  leedlDg  Journalists;  civic  and  chun^ 
teMlen:  UJB.  Senators  and  Representatives 
of  both  parties.  ^         ^,       , 

From  w  State  members  of  tiie  national 
Honorary  or  sponsoring  Shevchenko  Commit- 
tee are:  Hon,  WUUam  L.  Guy.  Governor  of 
North  Dakota;  Hon.  Quentin  N.  Burdlck  and 
Hon.  Milton  R.  Young.  US.  Senators:  Hon. 
Mark  Andrews  and  Hon.  Don  L.  ^rt,  U.S. 
Oongreesmen.  Ftormer  President  Truman  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Ccanmittee. 

The  tmvelllng  ceremonies  will  include  a 
program  for  young  people  in  ttie  Wash^gton 
ColLum  on  June  27.  Two  concerts  of 
choruses  with  a  symphony  ^^'^^^^T^^  ^^^ 
presented  in  Constitutional  Hall  on  that  day 
knd  a  banquet  for  6.000  persons  will  be  held 
in  the  National  Guard  Armory  In  Washing- 

ton  DC.  J 

A  large  delegation  from  Argentina  and  a 
huge  crowd  of  Canadian-Ukrainians  In  char- 
tered trains  and  buses  are  expected  from 
Canada    to    take    part    in    the    Washington 

ceremonies.  _„     ,v# 

Since  Shevchenko— a  contemporary  of 
Abraham  Uncoln— embodied  In  hU  poetry 
the  holy  Ideas  of  Ukraine  as  did  the  Ameri- 
can Declaration  of  Independence,  ana  " 
the  words  of  Washington.  Jeffe"f^- "f^  "°" 
coin  embody  the  highest  principles  of  Amer- 
ica Shevchenko  expressed  the  close  tie  E«- 
tween  Ukraine  and  America  over  100  years 
a«o  not  only  by  calling  for  national  In- 
dependence  bTit  also  for  the  coming  to 
Ukraine  of  a  Washington  with  "his  new  and 
righteous  law."  ^^ 

Therefore  let  us  give  them  full  support 
by  Joining  together  In  making  thl«  historic 
event  a  truly  memorable  manlfertation,  both 
lionorlng  the  gr«it  Ukrainian  poet  and  cham- 
pion of  Uberty  and  focusing  international  at- 
tention on  Ukrainians  as  a  people. 


Proposed  GATT  Tarif  ReductioM 
Threaten  U^.  ladustrj,  Africiiltwe, 
and  Employment 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

or   IXOUDA 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25, 1964 
Mr.  GURNEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.     I  yield  to  the  genUe- 

man.  .        _    . 

Mr  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too. 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  on  taking  the  initlatire  In  In- 
trodvidng  thia  bill  to  amend  the  trade 
expansion  act  of  1W2  and  I  take  pleasure 
too  today  in  Joining  him  in  cosponsorshlp 
of  this  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  this  year  I 
have  been  particularly  Interested  in  this 
matter  insofar  as  it  affects  the  beef  and 
dtrua  industries  which  are  vital  to  the 
economy  of  the  State  of  Florida  and  to 
my  district. 

I  have  appeared  before  the  Trade  In- 
formation Committee  on  behalf  of  these 
products  and  also  before  the  Tariff  Com- 


I  most  say  Insofar  as  these  two  prod- 
neU  are  ooocemed.  and  I  father  trtm 
tbe  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
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York  he  feels  that  the  same  is  true  ot 
other  products,  that  I  am  not  exactly 
sure  that  the  administration  has  a  sjrm- 
pathetlc  understanding  of  the  proUems 
of  these   Industries.     So  far   as  citrus 
products  are  concerned.  In  Florida  that 
Industry  amounts  to  a  $2  billion  indus- 
try.   It  is  the  second  money  crop  In  the 
State  of  Florida,  after  tourism.    Without 
a    healthy    citrus    industry,    the    entire 
State  would  be  in  dire  economic  straits. 
Now  these  tariff  negotiations  that  ar6 
now  going  on  over  In  Geneva,  of  course, 
have  citrus  as  one  of  the  products  to 
negotiate.     The  point  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  have  nothing  to  negotiate.    We 
•    have  virtually  no  foreign  exports  of  cit- 
rus.   Almost  all  of  the  citrus  produced  in 
this  country,  and  not  only  in  the  State 
of  Florida  but  also,  in  the  States  of  Texas. 
Arizona  and  California,  are  consumed  in 
the  United  States.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  market,  and  a  very  considerable  one, 
that  we  had  in  Canada  is  now  slowly 
dwindling  and  being  taken  up  by  other 
citrus  producing  nations  such  as  Mexico, 
Brazil  and  even  Israel. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  even  fresh 
fniit,  under  the  present  tariff  schedule. 
Imported  into  the  State  of  Florida  from 
Israel.  So  far  as  citrus  is  concerned,  we 
have  literally  nothing  to  negotiate  at 
Geneva.  Any  lowering  of  tariffs  on  citrus 
products  wUl  affect  the  economy  of  the 
cltrus-produclng  States  drastically  and 
harmfully. 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  beef. 
Florida  is  a  large  beef-producing  State 
and  ranks  No.  3  eest  of  the  Mississippi 
and  No.  17  In  the  entire  United  States. 
This  Is  a  multimillion-dollar  Industry. 

Here  again  we  have  nothing  to  nego- 
tiate. Our  exports  are  negligible  and 
our  beef  Imports  into  this  country  from 
other  beef-producing  nations,  such  as 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  Argen- 
tina, have  been  increasing  over  the  years. 
I  have  been  In  touch,  from  time  to 
time,  very  closely  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  connection  with  this 
situation.  Here  are  figures  which  I  be- 
lieve are  interesting  and  revealing.  The 
Imports  in  1960  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  of  beef  and  veal,  ran  180  million 
pounds.  They  are  now  In  excess  of  400  ' 
million  poimds.  which  is  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  a  short  period  of  time.  We 
seem  to  get  very  little  cooperation  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Secretary  Freeman  stated  only  a  short 
time  ago  that  1964  imports  would  be 
down  10  or  11  percent  compared  to  previ- 
ous year  flgtires.  Just  today  I  received 
a  telegram  from  the  Florida  Cattlemen's 
Association  which  says  that  according  to 
Uj8.  Department  of  Agriculture  meat  In- 
spection statistics  for  this  year,  from 
January  through  April  1964,  the  Imports 
are  up  25  percent  over  the  previous  year. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  the  left  hand  does  not 
know  what  the  right  hand  Is  doing. 

Certainly,  so  far  as  these  two  products 
are  concerned,  in  my  district  and  in  the 
State  of  Florida,  this  is  a  serious  situa- 
tion. Others  have  been  pointed  out  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  other 
speakers.  We  certainly  need  to  examine 
this  tariir  situation  thoroughly  and  to 
protect  the  interests  of  American  busl- 


QMtsmen.  from  imfair  and  disastrous  for- 
eign competition. 

I  oommend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoii:  again.  I  hope  the  other  Members 
oi  Cmgress  will  take  a  keen  interest  in 
this  matter.  Perhaps  we  can  curb  some 
of  the  administration  tendencies  to  be 
more  soUcitious  about  the  welfare  of  for- 
eign businessmen  than  they  are  about 
our  own  American  businessmen. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  his  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  this  discussion.  I  might 
say  that  it  is  time  we  gave  this  import 
and  tariff  situation  a  second  look  and  a 
good  analysis  to  determine,  In  a  selective 
way.  the  damages  which  are  resulting 
from  present  imports,  along  with  the 
prospective  damage  that  will  result  if  the 
50  percent  across-the-board  reduction  is 
arrived  at  in  Geneva  under  the  GATT 
negotiations. 

I  am  fearful  that  an  indiscriminate 
across-the-board  wholesale  cutting  of 
tariffs  will  dislocate  many  Industries  and 
seriously  damage  industry  and  agricul- 
ture throughout  the  country.  We  can- 
not calculate  the  amount  of  damage  that 
will  result  to  labor  and  to  Industry  if  that 
type  of  agreement  Is  reached  in  GATT. 
This  bill  would  set  up  the  basis  for  ex- 
cluding from  tariff  reduction  negotia- 
tions these  items  as  to  which  the  great- 
est amount  of  damage  is  occurring  in  this 
country  or  is  likely  to  occur. 

Mr.     OURNEY.     I     certainly     agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PILLION.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 


June  te 


Pierre  S.  do  Pont  Hifh  School,  Wilmiaf- 
ton,  Del.,  Wins  IMS  Bellamy  Award 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or    DKLJtWAJtK 

IN  THK  8ENATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridav.  June  26, 1964 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  an  out- 
•standlng  school  in  my  State,  Pierre  S. 
du  Pont  High  School  in  Wilmington,  has 
been  presented  the  annual  National 
Bellamy  Award  in  recognition  of  its 
overall  excellence. 

The  students  and  staff  of  the  school 
can  well  be  proud  of 'their  achievement 
and  the  whole  State  is  proud  of  the 
school. 

The  monthly  news  bulletin  of  the  Wil- 
mington public  schools,  which  is  edited 
by  Mrs.  Mlna  P.  Thompson,  carries  ma 
account  of  the  presentation  and  back- 
ground on  the  efforts  of  Miss  Marga- 
rette  S,  Miller,  director  of  the  National 
Bellamy  Award.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Apiiendlx 
of  the  RscoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Pnasx  S.  ou  Pomt  High  Schooi.  Wins 

NaTTOHAL     BSLUllCT     AWAKO 


rlne.  was  lumored  In  oarunoniw  &t  pu—. 
du  Pont  High  School  on  May  is  ^^  *• 
The  ichool  was  chosen  to  noit^  »v 
award  which  memorlallaas  BeUamPr*«^ 
nallst  who  left  the  ministry  to  hl^iSI^ 
magaelne  writer.  The  wUmlng  sdhS?*  * 
announced  each  year  on  May  is  uiTl.!^ 
versary  of  Bellamys  birth  at  Moimt  U^ 
N.T..  Ui  1866.  -"uat  Mottia, 

The  actual  award— the  fla«  that  win  « 
over  the  NaUon's  Capitol  on  Unj  is  ib«c! 
will  be  presented  to  Du  Pont  on  OctnhZTT 
1986.  While  the  award  goes  to^STLi 
school  In  the  Nation  each  year  schoola  f»«- 
only  one  State  at  a  time  are  consWerei 

The  pledge  was  first  used  offlclally  tXvii^ 
a  nationwide  public  school  demonstrauS; 
on  October  21.  18©3.  the  400th  annlvwMu, 
of  the  discovery  of  America.  Coliunbus  Dar 
Margarette  8.  Miller,  who  was  present  « 
Du  Pont  School  for  the  May  18  cerem^,  ^ 
director  of  the  awards  program.  In  193s  IIIm 
Miller  was  attending  a  local  Masonic  (Mer 
State  meeting.  The  speaker  at  the  meetlM 
pointed  out  that  the  grave  of  the  auUuiraf 
the  pledge  lay  unmarked.  This,  Miss  IfiUcr 
felt,  was  an  InJusUce.  It  was  believed  that 
Prank  Bellamy  (no  relation  to  the  trm 
writer)  was  the  author,  though  there  wu 
some  doubt.  Because  of  two  other  claims 
some  research  was  necessary.  The  question 
of  authorship  was  first  brought  to  pubUc 
attention  by  Miss  Miller  who  In  early  yoari 
of  research  believed  that  James  BaUey-Cp- 
ham  was  the  author.  Upham  was  part- 
owner  of  the  Youth's  Companion  which 
printed  the  pledge  for  the  first  time  on  SeD> 
tember  8,  1892. 

Through  letters  of  protest  by  the  Bellamy 
family,  Miss  Miller  was  Inspired  to  search 
for  further  proof  of  Upham *s  authorship 
This  prompted  her  to  request  that  the  DA 
Flag  Association  weigh  the  evidence  and  glvt 
a  decision.  In  1039  a  three  member  panel  of 
university  history  professors  decided  In  favor 
of  Francis  Bellamy  as  the  author  of  the 
pledge.  Banel  members  were  Charles  C. 
Tanslll,  Pordham;  Bernard  Mayo,  Oeorge^ 
town;  and  W.  Reed  West.  Washington  Unl- 
verslty. 

Signing  of  a  congressional  act  Inserting 
the  words  "under  Ood."  In  the  pledge,  was 
made  the  first  order  of  business  by  PreaUlent 
Ensenhower  on  June  14,  1964.  This  was  ths 
third  modification  of  the  pledge.  In  1912,  at 
the  first  U.S.  Plag  Day  conference  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  It  was  changed  to  read  "I  {Hedge 
allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States," 
Instead  of  "to  my  flag."  A  year  later,  "of 
America"  was  added  after  "United  SUtse," 
Before  the  Second  World  War  the  pledge 
was  given  with  the  right  arm  extended  for- 
ward and  raised  allghUy,  with  palm  upward. 
Too  often  this  had  the  appearance  of  a  Hart 
salute,  so  now  the  pledge  Is  given  while 
standing  at  attention  or  with  the  right  hand 
over  the  heart. 

Pierre  S.  Du  Pont  is  the  34th  high  school 
In  the  Nation  to  recetre  the  award  since  It 
was  started  by  Miss  Bllller  In  1942. 


The  memory  o'  Francis  Bellamy,  who 
wrote  ttM  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag 
13  yean  ago  lor  Tottth's  Companion  maga- 


A  Plea  to  12  Negro  Cliildrea 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or  CAi.iroeNX« 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1964 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
thoughtful,  moving  address,  Margaret 
Anderson,  of  Clinton,  Tenn.,  has  identi- 
fied the  critical  factor  in  completing  the 
vital  social  task  of  our  society— the  full 
equality  of  all  Americans. 


There  can  be  no  question  that  passage 
r^r^^  rights  blU  is  essential.  It 
^  ?L  done  without  delay.  But  in  her 
^J!  M^^iSerson  has  placed  the 
•^te  responsibility  where  it  does  and 
"^iSbelong-^n  the  individual  and  more 
SSc^S  on  the  Negro  student  who 
SS^  be  disposed  because  of  many^and 
3Ji  valid,  pressures  to  drop  out  before 

X'T^^^^  to  12  Negro  stu- 
aSs  m  special  ceremonies  at  Tuskegee 
Stute  Miss  Anderson  has  empha- 
^that  "you  must  develop  yourselves 
rSe  fullest  so  that  you  can  be  useful 
StSns  in  a  free  society.  The  perpetua- 
S^of  a  democratic  society  such  as  ours 
'  Amends  upon  the  knowledge,  the  good 
Sment  and  the  wisdom  of  all  the  peo- 
ST  Boys  and  girls,  it  is  of  paramount 
taiportance  that  you  get  as  much  educa- 
Mrtn  as  you  can." 

Mr    Speaker.   I   commend    Margaret 

Anderson's  percepUve  address  to  th^ 

S  students  to  all  who  are  concerned 

with  the  future  welfare  of  our  country. 

Miss  Anderson's  address  foUows: 

fProm  the  New  York  (N.T.)  Times.  June  14, 

'  19641 

Pl«a  lo  12  Nreao  CHiLDaEN 
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(Late  last  summer,  a  Federal  court  ordered 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  to  desegregate  Its  high  school. 
The  city  complied.    Thereupon.  Gov.  George 
0  Wallace  closed  the  school  and  sent  a  Na- 
tional Guard  unit  to  enforce  his  order.    Preel- 
dsnt  Kennedy  federallaed  the  guardsmen,  and 
the  school  opened,  but  all  white  pupils  Joined 
to  a  boycott.    For  the  rest  of  the  semester   12 
Negro  children   were   alone  with    13   white 
tochers  In  a  building  designed  for  260  pupUs. 
(In  January,  the  Alabama  Board  of  Educa- 
Uon  ordered  the  school  closed;  the  Negroes 
were  split  Into  two  groups  and  enrolled  m 
previously  segregated  high  schools  in  towns 
W  and  20  miles  away.     Both  these  schools 
were   also   Immediately    boycotted   by    their 
white    pupils    (for    whom    private   schooling 
was  provided) ,  and  In  April  one  was  partially 
burned.     Yet   the    Negro    children    flnUhed 
their   year,    the  three   senlOTS  among   them 
graduated.     Their  ages  range  from  13  to  18. 
(Today,  the  Tuskegee  Civic  Association  of 
Tuskegee   Institute,   the   Negro  college,   will 
honor  the  12  In  special  ceremonies.    One  of 
the  speakers  wlU  be  Margaret  Anderson,  a 
teacher  and  guidance  director  who  has  ex- 
perienced the  problems  of  desegregation  at 
her  school   In   Clinton.   Tenn.     Here  Is  her 
speech  prepared  for  the  occasion.) 
(By  Margaret  Anderson) 
Boys  and  flrts,  as  young  as  you  are  and  as 
unprepared  as  you  may  feel  for  the  role  In 
which  you  have  found  yourselves,  you  must 
realize  that  you  are  caught  up  In  a  worldwide 
ferment  of  people  seeking  better  lives  and 
opportunities    to    grow.      Your    struggle    u 
called  a  revolution  for  equaUty.     It  now  ex- 
tends   to    every    continent    on    a    shrunken 
globe.     Small  as  your  part  may  be.  you  are 
representative  of  one-tenUi  of  the  popu  ation 
of  America,  and  two-fifths  of  the  population 
of  the  South. 

There  are  many  facets  to  your  revolution 
for  equality.  Our  racial  problems  span 
nearly  300  years  of  our  history.  Tbej  en- 
compaas  our  economic  life  and  the  Poli"<»i 
and  social  structxire  of  this  Nation.  Theee 
facets  are  so  entwined  that  actuaUy  to  try 
to  solve  one  without  solving  another  Is  like 
sticking  fingers  In  the  holes  in  a  dike. 

I  have  tried  to  consider  carefully  what  I 
might  poeelbly  say  to  you— out  of  my  owti 
expertencee  in  working  with  Negro  students 
of  yotir  ages  and  as  a  plain  cltlsen,  a  parent, 
and  a  teacher— which  would  be  of  help  to 
you  at  this  time. 


When  I  think  of  your  youth,  I  can  only 
think  that  your  place  In  history  must  not 
be  to  tear  down  or  destroy,  but  to  buUd. 
In  order  to  build  one  must  start  with  him- 
self 

T^ere  are  few  now  who  doubt  that  the 
freedom  yovir  parents  have  worked  so  hard 
to  gain  U  within  sight.  It  Is  our  hope  that 
you  wlU  never  have  to  endure  the  Indigni- 
ties suffered  by  your  grandparent*.  The 
acceptance,  opportunity,  and  equality  which 
you  wUl  know  In  your  time  carry  many  re- 
sponslbUlties  and  challenges. 

Foremost  among  these  reaponBlbllltiee,  I 
suggest,  Is  that  you  must  develc^J  yourselves 
to  the  fxUlest  so  that  you  can  be  useful  citi- 
zens In  a  free  society.  The  perpetuation  of 
a  democratic  society  such  as  ours  depends 
upon  the  knowledge,  the  good  Judgment. 
and  the  wisdom  of  aU  the  people. 

Boys  and  girls.  It  Is  of  paramount  Im- 
portance that  you  get  as  much  education  as 
you  can.  This  means  right  now  that  you 
must  stay  In  school,  whether  It  be  segre- 
gated or  desegregated.  And  you  must  read 
and  study,  and  study  and  read  more. 

In  addition,  you  must  prepare  yourselves 
for  a  trade,  develop  a  sklU  or  go  on  to  col- 
lege so  that  you  can  enter  the  professions. 
America  needs  your  talents.  The  talents  of 
your  race  are  relatively  untapped. 

The  world  In  which  you  seek  equality  will 
be  very  demanding.  Within  the  next  few 
years  there  will  be  llttie  need  for  people 
with  'no  skill  or  training.  Even  with  a  good 
education,  there  Is  a  strong  possibility  that 
many  of  you  will  have  to  be  retrained  during 
your  lifetime.  It  la  dlfflciilt  to  retrain  a 
person  who  cannot  read  or  write,  as  we  are 
finding  out  with  many  of  the  displaced  coal 
miners  In  the  southern  mountains. 

Now  some  of  you  may  say.  as  I  have  heard 
Negro  stiidents  say,  "How  can  1  get  an  educa- 
tion when  the  schools  are  Inadequate,  when 
I  have  no  place  to  study,  when  there  Is  no 
one  In  my  family  to  help  me.  when  I  don't 
have  the  money  to  buy  the  things  the  other 
boys  and  girls  have,  when  my  own  i>arent8 
don't  really  care  what  happens  to  me,  when 
I  feel  lonely  and  unwanted?" 

These  conditions  exist  and  will  not  dis- 
appear overnight.  You  are  affected  by  them. 
We  must  face  them  together  In  their  ugli- 
ness. Some  of  the  personal  problems  faced 
by  Negro  students  I  find  are  almost  Insur- 
moiintable.  Only  a  few  days  ago.  I  talked  to 
a  brUllant  Negro  girl,  with  unlimited  poten- 
tialities, who  Is  on  the  brink  of  giving  up 
her  education.  As  she  said,  T  woke  up  one 
morning  and  looked  around  me  and  decided 
It  was  Just  too  much  to  undergo." 

Let  me  ask  you  what  I  asked  here:  "Are 
you  willing  to  lay  down  your  yoimg  life  as 
another  link  in  the  chain  erf  Ignorance,  pov- 
erty, and  deprivation  because  times  are  hard 
now?" 

There  Is  no  magic  button  we  can  push  so 
that  all  of  us  can  become  educated  simulta- 
neously. It  Is  largely  an  individual  matter. 
I  say  this  to  you  because  self-determination 
is  a  major  factor  in  the  development  o*  any 
individual.  And  self-determination  can  be 
cultivated. 

I  can  show  you  Negro  boys  and  girls  who 
had  no  place  to  study,  yet  ways  have  been 
found.  One  girl  I  know  usee  as  her  sanc- 
tuary a  vacant  schoolroom  after  school 
hours,  or  the  Ubary  at  night.  I  know  two 
stBters  who  take  turns  coming  to  school  be- 
cause one  has  to  stay  with  a  sick  mother. 
This  Is  not  as  It  should  be,  but  It  la  better 
than  having  neither  of  them  come  at  all.  I 
can  show  you  Negro  students  whose  parents 
cannot  read  or  write;  the  studenU  are  learn- 
ing and  teaching  ther  parents.  I  can  show 
you  boys  and  girls  who  once  did  not  dream 
of  going  to  coUege;  now  they  are  there. 

Even  today,  there  are  {^portunlttee  that 
were  only  dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago.  For 
example,  did  you  know  that  most  coUegee 
now  have  (^>ened  their  doors  to  Negro  stu- 


dents and  that  admissions  officers  of  the 
nnest  schools  are  scouting  the  country  for 
capable  Negro  students? 

Only  recentiy.  a  Negro  boy  I  know  was 
Invited  to  enroll  In  three  colleges.    At  two 
of  these  he  was   offered   fine  scholarships. 
Our  experiences  suggest  that  too  few  young 
Negroes  are  ready  to  accept  such  oppcM-tunl- 
ties.    The  same  Is  true  when  It  comes  to 
Jobs     And  so  I  plead  with  you  to  read,  study 
and   work.     A    long    history    of   deprivation 
can  be  offset,  not  by  almply  opening  aU  doors 
but  only  by  strenuous  effort  on  yoxir  part. 
This  means  that  you  must  set  your  minds 
to  the  things  in  your  lives  that  are  impor- 
tant now  and  wUl  count  the  most  later.     Let 
your  parents  and  the  adults  of  your  com- 
munity bear  the  burden   of  complaints.     I 
have  a  strong  feeling  that,  at  your  age,  you 
do  not  really  have  time  to  take  to  the  streets. 
Yoxir  most  Important  tasks  would  seem  to 
be  to  face  the  state  of  things  as  they  are.  to 
develop  yoxirselves  as  best  you  can  and   to 
hold  on.    Merely  holding  on  during  crucial 
times  In  one's  life  can  be  very  important  to 
future  success;   It  may  take  a  great  deal  oi 
courage.     Let    me    teU    you   the   story    of   a 
Negro  boy  I  know  who  was  hurt  deeply,  and 
what  happened  because  he  held  on. 

James  came  to  us  from  a  small  country 
school  In  a  remote  section  of  the  hills  where 
he  had  been  a  leader  In  his  community. 
There  he  played  basketball  in  the  country 
churchyard  as  coimtry  boys  do.  without  a 
real  team  or  a  real  coach.  After  school 
hours  and  on  Sunday  afternoons,  he  taught 
the  younger  boys  aU  he  had  learned  about 
the  game. 

When  he  enrolled  In  our  large  desegre- 
gated school,  he  went  out  for  basketball.  As 
he  said.  "All  of  my  life  I  have  dreamed  of 
being  on  a  real  team  with  a  real  coach." 
When  he  was  permitted  to  try  for  the  real 
team  It  was  as  If  his  dream  had  come  true. 
No  boy  ever  worked  harder.  He  saved  his 
money  from  odd  Jobe  and  bought  the  neces- 
sary equipment  each  boy  had  to  buy  for 
himself.  The  weeks  passed,  and  tiie  time 
came  for  uniforms  to  be  handed  out.  Six- 
teen boys  were  lined  up  in  the  school  gym- 
nasium. Fifteen  imiforms  were  handed  out. 
James  was  the  16th  boy. 

The  white  boys  bowed  their  heads  In 
rtiame,  for  he  was  good  and  they  knew  he 
was  good.  But  clrcvimstances  had  arisen 
concerning  Negroes  playing  against  neigh- 
boring teams,  and  for  his  own  protection,  It 
seemed  unwise  for  James  to  participate  wltii 
other  schools  at  that  time. 

Now  he  was  faced  with  a  choice.  He  could 
become  bitter  and  resentful.  He  could  give 
up  and  say,  "What's  the  use;  I  don't  have 
a  chance."  Or  he  could  accept  the  unkindly 
incident  for  what  It  was  and  move  on. 
James  chose  to  move  on. 

I  did  not  hear  much  more  about  him  that 
year  except  to  notice  his  name  on  the  school's 
honor  roll.    When  the  time  came  to  make 
application  for   coUege,   he   passed  the   en- 
trance  test   with   exceUent  scoree.     He   was 
accepted  by  a  very  great  coUege.    By  now, 
he  had  such  respect  from  the  white  citizens 
that  they  aU  wanted  to  help  In  some  way — 
to   atone   perhaps   for   this  sickness  in   o\ir 
society.    Jamee  received  a  fine  scholarship. 
Today,  he  plays  on  a  varsity  basketbaU  team. 
There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  one 
day  you  wiU  hear  from  this  yoimg  man.     He 
Is  one  of  those  rare  individuals  who  can  see 
the  precipices  on  both  sides  of  a  difficult  road 
and  keep  a  straight  coxirse.     This  is  what  I 
am  asking  you  to  do — ^hold  on  and  keep  a 
straight  course — ^mentally,  moraUy.  and  splr-  ' 
Itually.     I  say  this  to  you  because  at  your 
age  I  know  of  nothing  more  ccwistructtve  for 
you  to  do. 

Second,  I  suggest  that  you  must  face  the 
fact  that  you  are  a  minority  race.  Any 
minority  race  In  any  country  must  have  the 
oooperatlcm  of  the  majority  in  order  to  Uve 
peacefully  and  succeasftOly.    Despite  the  bit- 
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temesa  that  surrounds  tlila  otruggle.  you 
muat  not  permit  yotirselTea  to  become  In- 
tolerant. This  will  take  strength  on  your 
pfurt  Here  again,  eduoatton  Is  of  the  great- 
est Importance.  As  we  improve  our  abilities 
to  communicate,  we  grow  In  our  understand- 
ing of  each  other.  It  Is  essential  that  we 
understaixl  one  another. 

On  Memorial  Day.  1963,  at  Gettysburg, 
Lyndon  Johnson  said : 

"In  this  hour,  It  Is  not  our  respective  races 
which  are  at  stake — tt  Is  our  Nation.  Let 
those  who  care  for  their  country  come  for- 
ward. North  and  South,  white  and  Negro,  to 
lead  the  way  throtigh  this  moment  of  chal- 
lenge and  decision.  The  Negro  says,  T^ow.' 
Others  say,  'Never.'  The  voice  of  responsible 
Americans — the  voice  of  those  who  died  here 
and  of  the  great  man  who  spoke  here — their 
voices  say.  "Together.'  There  Is  no  other 
way." 

I  suggest  also  that  not  for  one  moment 
can  you  forget  that  you  are.  first,  citizens 
of  America,  with  the  same  responsibilities 
as  every  citizen  to  protect  the  principles 
upon  which  this  Republic  was  founded.  If, 
amid  our  racial  strife  this  hot  summer,  you 
should  feel  unkindly  toward  the  American 
way  of  accomplishing  change,  remember  that 
nowhere  else  In  the  world  can  grievances  be 
aired'  so  freely  as  here.  The  American  Negro 
has  always  ahown  great  loyalty  to  his  coun- 
try. Do  not  permit  this  loyalty  to  waver 
In  your  generation. 

American  democracy  has  produced  the 
largest  group  of  outstanding  Negroes  in  the 
world,  from  the  colonial  poet  Phlllls  Wheat- 
ley,  to  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  who  In  1950  received 
the  world's  most  distinguished  award,  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Think  of  your  own  Book- 
er T.  Washington  and  George  Washington 
Carver,  who  walked  these  very  grounds  on 
which  we  stand.  Today,  their  works  are 
hoiised  In  the  great  libraries  of  the  world. 
They  were  not  Intolerant  men  or  ever  dis- 
respectful toward  their  country.  Both  never 
ceased  to  be  concerned  for  those  of  their 
own  race  less  fortunate  or  less  endowed. 

Last,  I  would  hope  that,  as  you  grow 
older,  you  think  a  long  time  before  leaving 
the  South.  We  know  conditions  are  not  as 
they  should  be.  but  we  have  also  seen  that 
they  are  little  better  elsewhere.  The  South 
la  your  home.  Your  roots  are  here.  Trust 
with  me  that  In  a  few  more  days  home  will 
be  a  better  place.  Only  If  we  stand  together, 
work  together  and  face  these  Issues  with  In- 
tegrity will  Improvements  be  possible.  More 
people  than  you  will  ever  know,  both  black 
and  white,  are  working  to  make  them  so  now. 
Sometimes  I  think  back  to  1958  when  12 
frightened  Negro  children  trudged  down  a 
hill  to  the  white  school  where  I  work,  amid 
hate  and  violence  of  the  worst  type.  They 
were  12  in  number,  as  you  are  12.  Those 
days  were  hard  for  all  of  us,  as  I  know  the 
past  months  have  been  hard  for  you. 

Many  of  our  Negro  students  fell  by  the 
wayside  that  flrst  year.  The  dropout  rate 
was  something  over  50  percent.  Always,  my 
heart  goes  back  to  those  children.  Some  of 
them  are  now  25  years  old  and  have  families 
of  their  own.  I  see  them  standing  In  line  for 
their  welfare  checks,  or  sitting  Idly  on  a 
front  porch  of  a  dilapidated  cabin  with  no 
grass  or  flowers  on  the  lawn,  no  light  Inside. 
I  can  only  think:  "It  shouldn't  have  been 
this  way."  For.  you  see.  I  knew  thenn  as 
young  boys  and  girls,  like  yourselves,  with 
hopes  and  aspirations.  Within  weeks,  their 
hopes  and  dreams  were  crushed  and  they  re- 
turned to  the  old  way — to  sit  and  wait  for 
nothing,  ^or  this  our  whole  society  Is  to 
blame. 

Only  recently,  I  had  occasion  to  hear  some 
of  the  Negro  members  of  that  flrst  desegre- 
gated class  discuss  theJr  feelings  after  8  years. 
They  agr«ed  that  except  for  making  the  way 
for  others  poMlble,  the  ordeal  was  of  llttia 
benefit  to  their  penonal  Urea. 


"But,  oh.-  one  girl  did  say.  "I  wish  I  had 
held  on  and  finished  schooL"  She  toW  how 
she  had  tried  to  take  eonrses  by  ocuregpon- 
ence  but  had  to  give  up  even  this  because 
of  her  InabUlty  to  get  a  Job  and  pay  tor  such 
Instruction.  As  she  told  her  story,  her  own 
lltUs  girl  played  around  the  dirty,  broken- 
down  chair  In  which  she  sat. 

Today  otir  students  do  not  always  leave 
^M  »■  weU  prepared  as  we  would  desire; 
nevertheless,  some  have  gone  through  college 
and  hold  responsible  poslUons.  And  today. 
I  hear  young  Negroes — 13,  14,  16  years  old — 
talk  of  being  doctors,  teachers,  and  ministers. 

Truly,  the  20th  century  has  bombarded  our 
way  of  life.  Yet  today,  boys  and  girls.  If  by 
some  magic  wand,  you  could  have  complete 
equality  and  every  opportunity  your  hearts 
desire,  you  still  would  not  have  a  millen- 
nium. The  racial  struggle  of  which  you  are 
a  part  Is  only  one  of  the  great  human 
struggles  going  on  In  the  world.  As  condi- 
tions for  you  Improve,  as  we  know  they  must, 
you  are  morally  obligated  not  only  to  assist 
your  own  people  but  to  be  concerned  with 
other  aspects  of  American  life  where  help  Is 
needed. 

In  my  Appalachian  country,  we  have  dis- 
tressed areas.  Their  problems  are  not  unlike 
racial  problems  because  they  Involve  human 
conditions.  They  may  have  arisen  from  dif- 
ferent causes  but  the  results  have  been  the 
same:  a  debasement  of  mankind.  There,  in 
those  beautiful  moontalns,  too  many  of  our 
children  have  become  the  victims  of  Inade- 
quate schools.  Inadequate  Job  opportunities. 
Ignorance  and  apathy. 

A  friend  of  mine,  one  of  the  great  crafts- 
men of  the  area,  who  lives  with  his  family 
on  a  mountelntop  In  Georgia,  recently  wrote : 
"Our  mountain,  like  many  mountains.  Is 
rotten  In  all  the  ways  man  can  find  to  cause 
things  to  decay.  We  have  an  empty  school 
building  crowning  our  mountalntop.  Our 
unemployment  rate  In  this  county  Is  over  16 
percent.  We  have  only  one  lawyer  In  the 
county,  only  one  doctor.  We  have  trash 
heaps  on  our  highway  and  commercialism 
(poverty  of  spirit)  ruining  and  eating  up  our 
best  resoiirce:  nature's  creation.  It  Is  grim. 
"The  discouraging  realities  of  every  day  In 
the  southern  mountains  are  overwheln\- 
Ing.  •  •  •  But  we  have  tremendous  faith 
that  there  can  be  worked  out  the  best  solu- 
tions to  all  of  these  problems." 

Solutions  are  being  offered.  As  the  pas- 
sage of  civil  rlghU  legislation  will  be  a  major 
step  In  easing  conditions  for  you.  superhigh- 
ways, flood  control,  and  reforestation  proj- 
ects have  been  suggested  for  the  mountain 
areas.  Men  of  vision  plead  for  Industries  to 
provide  work  so  the  mountain  people  can 
regain  their  sense  of  pride  and  usefulness. 
These  changes  must  come. 

But  with  them  something  else  must  come. 
It  must  follow  after  the  conscience  of  a 
people  has  been  aroused.  It  Is  as  necessary 
for  the  war  against  discrimination  as  It  Is 
for  the  war  against  pniverty.  I  like  to  call 
It  "an  integrity  of  spirit."  It  Is  what  my 
friend  on  the  mountalntop  has.  It  Is  what 
our  forebears  had. 

Together — and  It  will  take  all  of  ua  work- 
Log  together— we  will  break  this  cycle  of 
Ignorance,  poverty,  and  prejudice,  so  that 
every  person  In  America  can  lead  a  better 
life  and  achieve  his  own  individual  great- 
ness. 

Boys  and  girls,  there  are  many  roads  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  but  once  you  reach  the 
top,  the  view  U  the  same.  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  drwun  big  dreams,  for  America  was  built 
on  a  dream.  But  claim  your  rights  In  dig- 
nity. 

So  nigh  Is  grande\ir  to  our  dust 

So  near  is  Ood  to  man 
WhMi  duty  whlqf>er8  low,  "Thou  must  " 
"Than  must," 
The  footh  repllea,  "I  can." 


June  u 


Crime  in  New  York  City 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKfi 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or   KISSISSIPFT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATTVBa 

Thursday.  June  25. 1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  kntf. 
Ings.  beatings,  and  muggings  are  so  tm" 
controlled  In  New  York  City  that  dtte 
have  been  forced  to  organize  In  an  effort 
to  protect  themselves,  their  homes  anrt 
their  children.  '  ^ 

Vigilante  groups  are  obviously  nece»- 
sary  In  the  home  city  of  Memben  of 
Congress  who  criticize  peaceful  citiMnt 
in  other  areas  of  this  Nation.  As  a  part 
of  my  remarks.  I  Include  the  foUowlm 
article  which  appeared  In  U.a  Newi  k 
World  Report  under  date  of  June  a 
1964:  *• 

As  ViotxNca  Gaows  in  a  Bio  CJirr 
New  Yoax.— The  rising  tide  of  vIoIoqm  tn 
this  city  has  now  brought  direct  action  tnm 
a  citizens'  group.  ' 

Late  In  May,  a  community  of  Orthodoi 
Jews  In  Brooklyn — members  of  the  »»frt  called 
Hasldlm — set  up  a  voltmteer  network  of 
radio-car  patroU  to  protect  Its  memben. 

The  action  was  taken  after  a  nimvbcr  of 
Hasidlc  Jews,  Including  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  victims  of  kmflng^  beating.  « 
muggings.  Jewish  leaders  say  the  assailants 
came  from  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  district, 
which  Is  predominantly  Negro. 

AaaAXTLTS.  QANS  ATTACKS 

Among  Incidents  of  terrorism  were  the 
knifing  and  attempted  rape  of  a  rabMt 
wife,  an  assault  on  a  10-year-old  girl  whOM 
parents  are  mutes,  and  a  gang  attack  by  a 
band  of  Negroes  on  children  attending  a  re- 
ligious school. 

Pour  radio-equipped  cars,  each  manned 
by  six  young  men.  were  assigned  to  patrol 
the  100  square  blocks  of  the  Hasidlc  comma- 
nlty  In  the  heart  of  Brooklyn. 

The  patrols  were  placed  In  operation  from 
8  p.m.  to  5  am.  Non-Jewlsh  sympathlBsn — 
12  whites  and  8  Negroes — offered  to  man  the 
cars  on  Friday  night,  the  beginning  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath. 

The  volunteer  patrolmen  are  xmarmed. 
but  "all  are  strong."  said  Rabbi  Samuel 
Schrage,  the  sect's  leader.  The  patrol  li 
called  "The  Maccabees,"  for  the  Jewish  fam- 
ily which  distinguished  Itself  In  a  flght 
for  religious  freedom  more  than  2.000  yean 
ago. 

"In  case  of  trouble,"  Rabbi  Schrage  ex- 
plained, "our  people  try  to  overwhelm  the 
attackers  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers.  If  It 
Is  beyond  their  capacity,  they  call  us  on  the 
radio  and  we  call  police." 

TULR  or  BLOODSHB) 

Negro  leaders  expressed  fears  that  vigi- 
lante tactics  by  the  patrols  might  lead  to 
bloodshed.  Police  said  they  disapproved  at 
"The  Maccabees."  but  could  not  interfere  M 
long  as  the  volunteers  were  unarmed  and  no 
riots  broke  out. 

Rabbi  Schrage  was  unswayed,  by  crltldun. 
He  said: 

"There's  Just  too  much  crime  here.  It's 
a  matter  of  self-defense  and  self-preserva- 
tion. •  •  •  In  Europe,  Jews  used  to  Mi 
up  their  own  police  foroe  foe  self -protection. 

"Well,  we  want  our  protection  here.  We 
are  not  violent.  We  are  very  peaoefol.  But 
once  they  step  on  our  feet  we  hare  to  react 
We  have  to." 
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CoaMctkvf s  Defenae  Im^atrj 

jjXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

or  coKNacncTJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9.  1961 


jjtr    ST     ONGE.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 

Tiine'l  1964.  Issue  of  Connecticut  Busi- 
;Sr  Trends,  a  publication  of  the  Con- 
nSlcut  Bank  k  Trust  Co..  contains 
arinterestlng  study  of  the  role  of  de- 
fense Industry  in  the  economy  of  my 
State  The  article  is  entitled  "Defense 
Business  and  Connecticut's  Future." 

The  article  Indicates  that  Connecticut 
leads  the  NaUon  In  per  capita  prime  mill- 
tarr  procurement  projects  and  has  done 
sTfor  a  number  of  years.     Defense  pro- 
ducUon.  It  states,  engages  34  percent  of 
the  States  total  manufacturing  employ- 
ment    In  particular.  85  percent  of  those 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  trans- 
portation equipment  and  45  percent  of 
those  producing  instruments— a  tradi- 
tional   occupation    of    our    State— now 
labor  on  contracts  for  the  Government. 
Several  of  Connecticut's  leading  indus- 
tries, some  located  in  my  own  district,  are 
primarily   engaged   In   defense   produc- 
tion—General Dynamic's  Electric  Boat 
Division  at  Groton  and  United  Aircraft's 
Hamilton  SUndard  and  Pratt  and  Whit- 
ney Divisions  in  the  Hartford  area,  for 
example. 

The  important  role  of  defense  indus- 
tries is  further  emphasized  in  the  obser- 
vation that  manufacturing  employment 
in  Connecticut  has  held  constant  in  the 
last  several  years  "only  because  the  num- 
ber of  defense  workers  was  rising  so 
rapidly." 

"Connecticut's  economic  future  rests, 
therefore,  with  all  of  us,"  the  article 
concludes.  It  depicts  the  efforts  of  pri- 
vate contractors  to  discover  "new  avenues 
of  expansion  In  order  to  supply  the  im- 
petus for  further  growth,  which  for  a 
number  of  years  has  come  from  our  de- 
fense industries."  It  Implies,  moreover, 
that  the  Government  must  assiduously 
scrutinize  the  economic  implications  of 
the  armament  reductions  which  we  all 
hope  we  may  someday  achieve. 

This  article  thus  contains  valuable  in- 
formation and  focuses  on  crucial  Issues 
of  public  policy.  For  these  reasons,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  it  into  the  Rec- 
ord. It  reads  as  follows: 
Defense  BusrwiaB  and  Coknkcticut'b  PuTuax 
How  would  a  cutback  In  defense  spending 
affect  o\ir  ConnecUcut  economy?  Two  fac- 
tors make  this  a  particularly  significant  ques- 
tion. First,  a  number  of  very  Important  and 
successful  defense-oriented  companies  are 
Iwated  In  our  State.  And  secondly,  the 
spread  of  autonmUon  has  already  caused  con- 
cern over  the  capacity  of  Industry  nationwide 
to  absorb  the  Increasing  number  of  young 
people  who  are  Joining  our  labor  force. 

There  has  been  much  In  the  news  recently 
about  Ooverrunent  economies,  particularly  In 
the  Defense  Department  budget.  While  ma- 
jor disarmament  moves  appear  unlikely  In 
the  ImmedlaU  future,  cold  war  tensions  have 


aaaed  somewhat.  The  Nation,  moreover,  ap- 
pears to  be  reaching  a  peaklng-out  stage  In 
some  of  Its  major  weapons  programs.  In  the 
absence  of  unforeseen  International  develop- 
ments, a  decline  of  about  tl  bUUon  a  year 
In  the  total  defense  budget  over  the  next 
6  years  Is  b^ng  predicted  by  mamy  compe- 
tent observers.  The  procurement  portion  of 
the  1B66  defense  budget  calls  for  a  decline 
of  tl.9  WlUon.  from  •IS.?  billion  to  $13.8 
bUUon  Projected  exepndltures  for  aircraft 
alone  will  drop  from  »6.6  billion  In  fiscal 
1964  to  $5.7  blUlon  In  fiscal  1965. 


COKTNKTnCUT'S  LEADERSHIP  IN  DEFENSK 

The  \inu6ual  Importance  of  defense  work  to 
Connecticut  Is  weU  known.  For  a  number 
of  years,  our  State  has  led  the  Nation  In  per 
capita  prime  military  procurement  contracts. 
In  1963  Connecticut's  share  of  such  contract 
awards  was  $1.1  billion,  or  4.4  percent  of  the 
national  total. 

Late  In  1963,  the  Connecticut  Labor  De- 
partment surveyed  the  number  of  our  man- 
ufacturing workers  who  were  engaged  In  pro- 
ducing goods  for  Government  purchase. 
(See  table  I  )  They  concluded  that  the  ntnn- 
ber  totaled  approximately  140.000  people. 
This  figure  represents  34  percent  of  aU  our 
manufacturing  employment,  a  higher  pro- 
portion, probably,  than  In  any  other  State. 
It  Is  estimated  that  these  workers  require 
and  support  the  actlvlUes  of  roughly  one- 
third  that  number  of  workers  In  the  service 
trades,  or  something  In  the  order  of  45,000 
people  The  resulting  total  of  185,000  work- 
ers represents  approximately  20  percent  of 
our  total  nonagrlcultural  work  force. 

The  greatest  proportionate  concentration 
of  defenes-related  activity  is  In  the  New 
London -Groton  area,  location  of  the  Electric 
Boat  Division  of  General  Dynamics,  the 
Navy's  primary  producer  of  submarines.  A 
recent  study  by  the  Southeastern  Connecti- 
cut Regional  Planning  Agency  points  out 
that  in  addition  to  the  17,600  employees  at 
Electric  Boat  there  are  13.000  military  per- 
soimel  and  3,300  civilian  employees  at  the 
military  bases  in  the  area  for  a  total  of  32,800 
people  or  about  41  percent  of  the  total  em- 
ployment of  79.100.  It  further  estimates  that 
these  32,800  employees  generate  18,500  Jobs 
in  the  service  industries.  Thus  65  percent 
of  all  jobe  In  the  area  are  dependent  on  some 
phase  of  defense  activity. 

The  next  highest  concentration  of  defense 
work  is  in  the  Hartford  area,  the  corporate 
home  of  United  Aircraft  and  of  Its  Pratt  & 
Whitney  and  Hamilton  Standard  Divisions, 
The  Connecticut  Labor  Department  estimates 
that  43,0P0  or  46  percent  of  the  area's  manu- 
facturing workers  are  employed  In  Govern- 
ment work.  Norwalk  and  Stamford  also  rank 
high  with  45  and  37  percent,  respectively. 

These  figures,  of  course,  include  not  only 
the  large  and  well-known  producers  like 
United  Aircraft  and  Electric  Boat,  but  also 
a  numerous  array  of  medium  and  small  sized 
suppliers  and  subcontractors.  It  would  be 
this  group  which  would  likely  feel  the  first 
impact  of  any  major  Government  cutbacks. 

SPACE  AND  COMMESCIAI.  APPLICATIONS 

The  fastest  growing  area  of  Government 
procurement  Is  that  of  space  exploration.  It 
also  provides  an  appropriate  application  for 
many  of  the  skills  gained  in  defense  work. 
United  Aircraft,  through  bold  use  of  Its  own 
research  funds,  has  achieved  significant 
breakthroughs  In  space  technology.  Its 
United  Technology  Division  has  developed 
the  world's  largest  solid  propellant  rocket 
motor.  Pratt  &  Whitney's  RL-10  Uqviid 
hydrogen  engines  powered  the  upper  stage 
of  the  Centaur  rocket  and  the  second  stage 
of  the  Saturn  rocket,  both  of  which  have 
performed  very  well.  Pratt  &  Whitney  has 
also  been  selected  by  NASA  to  develop  fuel 
cell  powerplants  to  be  used  In  lunar  probes. 
The    BamUtoo,    Standard    Division    has    ac- 


quired many  space  contracts.  Including  the 
development  of  the  astronaut's  space  suits 
and  portable  life  support  back  packs  for  use 
In  excursions  from  the  ApoUo  spacecraft. 

A  recent  Connecticut  Development  Com- 
mission study  Indicate*  that  many  of  o\ir 
other  companies  are  also  gaining  capabilities 
In  the  space  field.  Most  space  exploration 
facilities,  however,  are  located  in  Florida  and 
California.  The  concentration  of  facilities 
and  manpower  in  these  regions  may  Impose 
some  limitations,  from  purely  a  geographic 
standpoint,  on  the  research  and  development 
funds  and  actual  production  contracts  which 
flow  into  Connecticut. 

Our  defense -oriented  CMnpanles  are  also 
making  imaginative  efforts  to  develop  clvUlan 
applications  for  their  products  and  tech- 
niques. United  Aircraft's  commercial  busi- 
ness accounted  for  21  percent  of  total  1963 
sales,  and  the  company  anticipates  further 
increases.  In  addition  to  commercial  avia- 
tion business.  UAC  has  had  considerable  suc- 
cess in  adapting  Its  Jet  turbines  to  genera- 
tion of  electric  power,  locomotive  and  ship 
propulsion,  saline  water  conversion,  gas  lique- 
faction, and  other  Industrial  uses.  Its  fuel 
cells  may  also  have  extensive  commercial 
applications.  Unforttmately,  it  Is  more  diffi- 
cult for  many  smaller  companies  to  muster 
sufficient  resources  to  develop  the  commer- 
cial possibilities  of  their  Government  busi- 
ness. 


MAINTAINING   C0NN»CTICUT'8   G»0WTH 

If    we    assume    that    the    flexibility    and 
astuteness  of  our  Connecticut  manufacturers 
will   enable   them   to  divert   any   manpower 
likely  to  be  released  by  slackening  defense 
orders   into   space    age   products   or   civilian 
production,    we   must  nonetheless,   consider 
one    final    problem.      Ihirlng    the    postwar 
period,    Connecticut's   total    nonagriciUtural 
employment   has   shown    a   striking   growth 
of  25  percent  from  770,000  to  965,000  people. 
Virtually   all   of  the   net  Increase,   however, 
has    come    In    nonmanufacturlng    Jobs    (see 
table  II).     Manufacturing  employment  has 
only    about    held    constant.      Actually,    this 
Is  a  relatively  good  showing,  as  In  most  In- 
dustrialized  States  manufacturing   employ- 
ment declined  during  this  period.    The  prob- 
lem  is  that  manufacturing  employment   in 
Connecticut  held  even  only  because  the  num- 
ber of  defense  workers  was  rising  so  rapidly. 
Emplo3rment    In    transportation    equipment 
manufacturing,  for  instance,  (which  Includes 
both    aircraft   and   submarines   and    Is   esti- 
mated   to    be    85    percent    for    Government 
orders)    rose   from   29,600  to  86.300    people. 
This  industry  alone,  therefore.  Including  the 
service  employment  which  It  generated,  pro- 
duced something  on  the  order  of  80,000  new 
Jobs  in  Connecticut  because  of  Government 
orders.    This  represenU  about  40  percent  of 
the  total  net  increase  In  Jobe  In  our  State 
during  this  period. 

The  demands  made  upon  Connecticut's 
supply  of  skilled  labor  by  the  growth  of  our 
successful  defense  producers  may  have  dis- 
couraged the  entry  of  some  new  businesses 
Into  o\ir  State  and  diverted  them  to  labor 
surplus  areas.  But  without  this  growth.  It 
would  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  sus- 
tain the  level  of  manufacturing  employment, 
and  vinemplojTnent  woiild  probably  exceed 
its  present  total  of  approximately  55,000 
workers. 

Connecticut's  econcanlc  future  reets,  there- 
fore, with  all  of  us.  Ova  defense  manufac- 
turers are  workmg  hard  to  find  new  markets 
which  wUl  support  their  present  work  forces. 
Other  businessmen  must  also  look  for  new 
avenues  of  expansion  tn  order  to  siipply  the 
Impetus  for  further  growth,  which  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  has  come  from  ovir  defense 
Industries.  And  all  of  us  must  help  in  cre- 
ating conditions  which  wUl  attract  new  firms 
into  Connecticut. 
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Tablk  I. — Number  of  workers  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing goods  for  Oovemment  purchase  by 
industry,    December    1962 


June  26 


Total  manufacturing.. 

Transportation 

equipment 

Primary  metals 

rubricated  metals 

Machlntiry 

Klectrlcal  equipment. 

Instruments. .  _ 

Other  manufacturing. 


Total 

Em- 

manu- 

ployetl 

fscttirlnK 

In  Uov- 

employ- 

emment 

ment 

produc- 

Uon 

Percent 
Oovem- 
ment 
of  total 


417.  8B0 

141,470 

84.480 

71.600 

26.(180 

4.390 

47.600 

10.  480 

64,730 

13,760 

38,630 

14.  OW) 

18.060 

8.030 

137,610 

IB.OiO 

33.  S 


84.9 

16.  a 

2-.'.  0 
21.3 
3«.  5 
44.5 
13.8 


Source:  Connecticut  Labor  Department. 

Tabl*  n. — Changes  in  employment  by 
selected  industries  and  sectors  of  the 
Connecticut  economy,  1947-64 


Total  manufacturing. . 

Transportation 
equipment 

Primary  metals 

Fabricated  metals... 

Machinery 

Electrical  equip- 
ment  

Instniments 

Other  manufacturing 


413.600i419.800 


Total  nonmanufa<y 
turing 

Total  nonagrlcultural. 


June 
1947 


Marclij 
1964 


1947-64  cliango 


Nu- 
merical 


-1-6.200 


29,800|  86,2fX>i  +56.  fl(X) 

37,700 

6«.30O 

74,600 


45,600 
17,600 


26.400  -11,300 
47.200  -9.000 
63,  100  —  II,  SOO 


42,900 
17,400 


152,300  136,600 


350,000 
789,600 


545,300 
965.100 


-2,700 

-300 

-15.700 


+  189,300 
+  196,500 


Per- 
cent 


+  1.5 

+  191.2 
-30.  0 
-1ft  0 
-15.4 

-5.9 

-1.1 

-10.3 


+53.2 

+25.4 


Source:  Connecticut  Labor  Department 


Lithaanian  American  Congress 
ConTentioa  b  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    tLiXNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25. 1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
great  privilege  for  all  of  us  here  in  Wash- 
ington this  weekend  to  welcome  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  more  than  400  delegates 
to  the  convention  being  held  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel  by  the  Lithuanian 
American  Congress. 

In  America,  where  all  people  have  the 
right  of  self-determination,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  so  many  of  our  citizens  retain 
such  an  active  interest  In  their  ethnic 
backgrounds  and  heritages. 

The  Lithuanian-Americans  are  among 
our  nnest,  most  public-spirited  citizens. 
It  is  particularly  fitting  that  they  have 
chosen  Washington.  D.C.,  as  the  site  of 
their  convention,  for  our  Ctovernment 
continues  to  recognize  the  prewar  Lith- 
uanian Council.  We  have  remained  in- 
flexible in  our  refusal  to  grant  recogni- 
tion to  the  Communist  puppet  regime 
which  denies  bberty  to  the  people  of 
Lithuania. 

By  their  presence  in  Washington,  the 
Lithuanian  American  Congress  reminds 
us  once  again  that  there  are  untold  thou- 


sands in  the  world  who  are  not  free  to 
convene  together  and  who  must  endure 
governments  which  would  deny  to  each 
man  the  right  to  his  own  thoughts  and 
political  beliefs. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  In  welcoming 
the  Lithuanian  American  Congress  Con- 
vention to  Washington  and  hope  we  can 
look  forward  to  having  them  return  to 
our  Nation's  Capital  soon  again. 


The  Shevchenko  statue  in  the  he»rt 
of  Washington,  our  NaUon's  C«Sl 
symbolizes  a  long  and  losting  friendSta 
between  the  people  of  Ukraine  aiid^ 
United  SUtes.  Together,  we  share  S! 
love  of  liberty  and  a  determination  to  h» 
free.  "* 


ShevciMnko  Statae 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  memory  of  Ukrainian 
freedom  fighter.  Taras  Shevchenko,  a 
statue  will  be  unveiled  in  his  honor  to- 
morrow. The  unveiling  ceremony  will 
take  place  at  23d  and  P  Streets  NW., 
where  the  statue  Is  erected. 

Erection  of  the  statue  not  only  hon- 
ors a  patriot  whose  life  symbolized  op- 
position to  tyranny,  it  is  an  addiUonal 
symbol  of  U.S.  concern  for  residents  of 
the  captive  nations.  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent  are  justly  proud  on 
this  memorable  occasion. 

The  unveiling  ceremonies  will  Include 
a  program  in  the  Washington  Coliseum. 
Two  concerts  of  choruses  with  a  sym- 
phony orchestra  will  also  be  presented 
in  Constitution  Hall  on  the  same  day 
and  a  banquet  for  5.000  persons  will  be 
held  in  the  National  Guard  Armory  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  the  evening, 

A  large  delegation  from  Argentina  and 
a  huge  crowd  of  Canadian-Ukrainians  In 
chartered  trains  and  buses  are  expected 
from  Canada  to  take  part  in  the  Wash- 
ington ceremonies. 

Shevchenko — a  contemporary  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln — embodied  in  his  poetry  the 
"holy  Ideas"  of  Ukraine  as  did  the  Ameri- 
can Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
as  the  words  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
and  Lincoln  embody  the  highest  prin- 
ciples of  America.  Shevchenko  expressed 
the  close  tie  between  Ukraine  and  Amer- 
ica over  100  years  ago  not  only  by  call- 
ing for  national  independence  but  also 
for  the  coming  to  Ukraine  of  a  Wash- 
ington with  "his  new  and  righteous  law." 

Over  30,000  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
ancestry  and  their  friends  and  over 
10,000  schoolchildren  have  donated  to 
the  Shevchenko  Memorial  Fund  to  help 
insure  erection  of  the  monument. 

Recognizing  the  international  impor- 
tance of  this  event  more  than  150  prom- 
inent Americsois  have  Joined  a  national 
honorary  or  sponsoring  committee  for  the 
unveiling.  They  include  33d  President 
of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man; former  Vice  President,  Hon.  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon;  Grovemors  of  many  States, 
presidents  of  universities  and  colleges, 
leaders  of  nationality  groups,  leading 
Journalists,  civic  and  church  leaders, 
U.S.  Senators  and  Representatlvea  of 
both  parties. 


Prayer  Amendment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

*■  OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or    CALIrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Friday,  June  19.  1964 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
objections  were  raised  to  the  Becker 
amendment  during  the  recent  Houae  Ju- 
diciary Committee  hearings  on  this  pro- 
posal. Bishop  J.  Brooke  Mosley,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Dela- 
ware, excellently  summarized  the  posi- 
tion of  many  clergymen  who  appeared 
before  the  committee  to  oppose  the 
amendment.  I  commend  his  statement, 
which  follows,  to  my  colleagues  and  all 
those  who  desire  to  prevent  the  debase- 
ment of  religion  in  American  life: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  glad  to  b«  here.  Thank  you 
for  inviting  me  to  share  Bome  of  my  oplnioiu 
about  prayers  and  devotional  Bible  readlnf 
In  the  public  schools. 

My  convictions  have  led  me  to  welcome  tha 
decisions  In  this  matter  made  by  the  VS. 
Supreme  Court  on  June  25.  1962.  and  oa 
June  17.  1963. 

I  oppose  amending  the  U.S.  Constitution 
In  order  to  permit  rellgloiu  devotional  exer- 
clses  to  be  held  In  public  schools. 

I  believe  that  religious  devotions,  how- 
ever plain  or  simple  they  may  be.  are  highly 
personal  expressions  of  a  man's  religlow 
faith  and  should  neither  be  reqiUred  nor  In 
any  way  pronaoted  by  the  state  or  by  say 
of  the  agencies  of  the  state,  for  this  la  an 
encroachment  of  the  state  upon  an  indivld- 
xiai's  religious  freedom.  A  man  has  the 
right  to  pray  U  he  chooses  and  an  equal 
right  not  to  pray  if  he  chooses.  A  free  state 
preserves  a  man's  right  to  do  either.  Ths 
proposed  amendments  to  the  VB.  Constitu- 
tion which  would  permit  school  officials 
(the  state)  to  prescribe  religious  devoUons 
In  public  schools  Is.  I  believe,  a  restriction  at 
this  freedom  and  an  unwelcome  alteration  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

It  has  been  said.  In  support  of  religious 
devotions  In  public  schools,  that  our  reli- 
gious traditions  are  great  national  asaeti, 
that  our  democratic  Institutions  are  rooted 
in  them  and  that,  therefore,  this  Inheri- 
tance must  be  cherished  and  advanced. 

I  believe  this  without  reservation.  But  I 
also  believe  th&t  these  religious  tradlUoos 
cannot  be  well  pH-veerved  and  advanced  by 
ooerdng  others — even  In  the  sUghteet  de- 
gree— to  join  In  devotional  exercises  when 
In  their  hearts  they  do  not  wish  to  do  so. 
This  does  not  nourish  our  religious  tradi- 
tions.   It  iindermlnee  them. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  state  In  reply  that  there 
Is  no  coercion  becaxue  the  young  pec^le  are 
free  to  leave  the  classroom  11  they  or  their 
families  object  to  religious  devotions.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  U  that  the  students  are 
not  oocnpletely  free  to  do  this.  It  Is  a  nn 
child  who  Ls  able  to  make  himself  ooniH>lcu- 
o\ia  by  w&Uclng  out  ervery  day  Just  as  these 
devotions  begin.  After  aU,  the  exercises  an 
prescribed  by  school  officials  (the  State)  and 
conducted  imder  the  authority  of  the  teach- 
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-*,ft  for  mo«t  children  are  perfect  «ym- 
S'S^tLSSr    ao  ttie  pre«i«  upon  th. 

•2~7^j»n  a  young  p«c»  ahould  1»»^  » 
•^  ^hT  State  ti»M  no  right  to  ImpoM  this 
»!!:LJ^t)«hlm.  I  brtler.  It  U  6-p««laUy 
jSEe^'^  ,t  u  done  in  the  name  oC  the 

^J^t^S^^^ntalned  by  proponent,  ci 
FV^rayem  and  medltaUve  Bible  reeding 
rSTi**  are  not  devottonai  P^^J^  *f  •" 
rTm-™iv  opening  exerdsee.  But  to  the  ex- 
^*t^  U^Sr^r  to  the  extent  that  the 
^bU^^  Jflve.  the  Unpn«lon  that  It  1- 
I^.-  then  the  state  and  the  church  have 
1^  to  debase  both  prayer  and  Holy  Scrlp- 
im;  Neither  is  a  gimmick  for  cranking  up 
thTacademlc  machinery  and  we  shall  dam- 
!«  the  religious  tradlttons  we  seek  to  pre- 
Mrve  If  we  use  them  as  such. 

It  remains  true,  however,  that  religious 
i«iievers  on  both  sides  of  this  Iseue  want 
°*^  people— indeed,  want  all  people— to 
S^  and  to  appreciate  the  religious  tradl- 
t^  which  have  helped  to  make  this  Na- 
«on  what  It  to.  No  man  to  well  educated 
who  does  not  have  a  mature  ai>d  adequate 
understanding    of    vital    religion. 

But  this  can  be  accompltohed  by  an  ob- 
jective study  of  religion,  including  a 
ihorough  reading  of  the  Holy  Bible  as  weU 
aa  other  religious  literature,  which  can  b* 
done  in  public  schools  as  an  academic  pur- 
gult  The  Supreme  Court  has  not  ruled  thto 
out  In  fact.  It  seems  to  suggest  that  it  b« 
done  In  good  conscience,  therefore,  we  can 
encourage  and  develop  such  teaching  for  our 
Children:  but  what  we  may  not  do  In  good 
conscience  to  to  require  them  to  participate 
In  any  form  of  corporate  worship. 

Admittedly,  neither  the  churches  nor  the 
public  schooto  have  done  much  to  set  up 
appropriate  plans  of  objective  study  like  thto. 
The  problems  that  face  us  as  soon  as  we 
think  of  It  are  so  numerous  that  It  has  been 
easier  to  setUe  for  "opening  devotions."  But 
these  problems,  although  thorny,  are  not 
forbidding.  It  wlU  take  a  lot  of  doing,  but 
I  believe  good  religious  education  can  be  de- 
veloped br  ProteetanU,  Orthodox.  Jews. 
Roman  Catholics,  and  others  working  to- 
gether: and  if  we  are  genuinely  concerned 
about  wanting  our  young  people  to  have  an 
understanding  of  their  religious  and  cultural 
heritage,  we  will  make  honest  attempts  to  do 
■0. 

The  questions  raised  by  such  a  proposal 
are  the  ones  for  us  to  answer.  It  seems  to  me. 
It  to  no  answer  to  our  problem  to  say  to  Jews, 
to  Roman  Catholics,  to  67  varieties  of  Prot- 
esUnts,  to  Orthodox,  to  atheists,  and  to  all 
the  varied  and  sundry  types  of  believers,  non- 
bellevera.  and  half-believers  In  our  com- 
munities, "Please  t>ow  your  heads  and  pray — 
or  leave  the  room." 
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in  the  history  of  fweign  policy  and  indi- 
cates the  true  support  for  this  vital 
vrognm.  .     , 

The  following  editorial  which  appeared 
recentiy  in  the  Washington  Star  com- 
mends President  Johnson  on  his  Judi- 
cious leadership  In  the  field  of  foreign 
aid.  I  Join  with  the  Washington  Star  In 
commending  President  Johnson  for  his 
skillfvU  leaderstiip  and  want  to  bring 
the  editorial  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House. 

The  editorial  follows: 
tProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
June  16,  19641 
A  GiiT 
President  Johnson  has  good  reason  to  feel 
a  glow  of  graUflcart-lon  over  the  way  the  House 
has  dealt  with  hto  request  for  foreign   aid. 
By  a  rollcall  vote  of  2S0  to  176.  It  has  author- 
ized— almost     exactly     down     to     the     last 
penny— the  $3.6  blUlon  he  has  asked  for. 

Thto  has  never  before  happened  In  the 
17-year  htotory  of  foreign  aid.  Always  In  the 
past,  the  House  has  slashed  away  at  the 
annual  Presidential  recommendations.  But 
now,  setUng  a  precedent  of  sorts,  it  has  ac- 
cepted at  face  value  Mr.  Johnson's  argument 
that  M.5  bUUon  must  be  regarded  as  a  pre- 
stirunk.  barebones.  rockbottom  sum  vi- 
tally needed  to  serve  the  Nation's  beet  Inter- 
ests abroad.     We  hope   the  Senate  follows 

"Ult.  ^  .    . 

StlU  to  come,  of  coiu-se,  to  the  vote  needed 
to  appropriate  the  authorized  funds.  But 
what  the  House  has  already  done  to  a  promto- 
Ing  augiiry.  It  to  a  measvu-e  of  Mr.  John- 
son's unique  skUl  and  persuasiveness  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Congress.  It  suggests  that  hon- 
esty may  be  a  better  policy  than  the  tradi- 
tional practice  of  padding  appropriations  re- 
quests In  anticipation  of  theU-  being  cut. 

Given  such  a  gift,  any  occupant  of  the 
White  Hoiise  must  chertoh  It  as  something 
good  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  all  the 
Nation. 


Cnba  Today— Third  of  a  Series 


Foreif*  Aid  Victory  for  President 
JoliBton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  , 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  icnnnsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVE8 

Thursday,  June  25. 1964 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
passage  of  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill  was  a  historic  occasion  of  which 
President  Johnson  can  be  justly  proud. 
Never  in  the  entire  history  of  American 
foreign  aid  has  a  President  been  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  the  total  amount  of 
money  requeued  for  foreign  assistance. 

I  think  this  Is  a  slgnlflcant  milestone 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or   TUOMXDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRESKNTATIVE8 

Thursday.  June  25. 1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  I  stated  Ml  June  24.  the  articles 
on  conditions  In  Cuba  written  by  Bruce 
Taylor  and  published  by  the  Washlngtcm 
Star  should  be  given  the  widest  clrcula- 
tlMi.  and  accordingly  I  am  inserting  the 
third  Installment  In  the  Rccord  today: 
Cttb*  Todat:  Castbo  Has  Talutt — ^Pok 
Rttinimo  thx  Eoomomt 
(By  Bruce  Taylor) 

It  to  not  de^>ite  Fidel  Castro's  best  efforts 
that  Cuba  to  grievously  ill.  It  to  because  of 
them.  There  to  no  realism  In  hto  programs 
to  make  the  country  self-sulBcient. 

He  estaMlshee  hlmeelf  as  the  ultimate  au- 
thority in  a  project,  becomes  entirely  en- 
grooaed  In  It,  sets  unattainable  goato  for  It, 
makes  mlft^V— .  loaea  Interest,  leave*  all  of 
It  to  be  puzzled  out  by  subordinates  who 
know  leas  about  It  than  he  does,  and  moves 
on  to  something  else. 

The  resxiMs  are  dlustrous. 

Cuba's  economic  welfare  to  determined 
almost  whoUy  by  Rs  ability  to  produce 
sugar.  It  to  Cuba's  only  resU  currency.  I*«t 
yearl  production  was  8.8  mUUon  tons,  the 
lowest     in     the     nation's     recent     htotory. 


Premier  Caatro  to  talking  about  10  million 
tons  by  1»70.  but  thto  year's  production  will 
be  even  lower  than  last  yesjr's. 

roBCSD  TO  Bxrr  sttoak 

He  to  committed  for  8.M  million  tons,  and 
has  admitted  In  speectoes  he  has  been  forced 
to  buy  sugar  on  the  open  market  to  meet 
that   commitment. 

Mr.  Castro  to  unable  to  plan  ahead. 

Last  year's  low  production  was  caused  by 
the  shortage  of  experienced  cane  cutters  he 
created  by  bringing  them  Into  the  cities 
after  the  prevloxis  season  to  work  In  Indiistry 
He  was  unable  to  free  them  to  return  to  the 
fields  at  harvest  time. 

Wielding  a  machete  to  backbreaklng  work, 
and  It  to  definitely  an  art.  Amatexirs  not 
only  can  ruin  the  current  crop,  but  the  suc- 
ceeding one. 

IMPORTS    CAN«    CUTIUIS 

Thto  year,  Mr.  Castro  thought  he  had  the 
problem  Iseaten  by  importing  new,  specially 
designed  Russian  mechanical  cane  cutters. 
They  did  not  prove  effective.  So  he  OTdered 
practically  all  of  hto  army  into  the  fields, 
•nils  Improved  the  situation  to  some  extent — 
although  we  saw  thousands  upon  thotisands 
of  acres  of  cane  that  cotild  never  be  cut  In 
time — but  thto  year  there  was  a  new  prob- 
lem:   transportation. 

Where  It  was  relatively  good  last  year.  It 
broke  down  thto  year.  The  old  American 
trucks  he  has  been  using  were  another 
year  older.  There  are  not  nearly  enough 
Soviet  vehicles  In  Cuba  to  replace  them.  He 
■used.  oxen. 

Next  year,  he  doubtlessly  wlU  be  plagued 
by  the  Increasing  malfunction  oi  the  ma- 
chinery m  the  Amerlcan-bullt  sugar  mills. 
All  of  It  to  at  least  6  years  old,  and  no  re- 
placement parts  for  It  are  avaUable  to  him. 

PSTCHOLOOICAI.   ^FTBCT 

'  Thto  second  successive  sugar  crop  failure 
has  had  a  tre«nendo%is  psychological  effect  on 
the  Cubans.  It  has  heightened  anU-Caatro 
emotion  everywhere  on  the  toland,  but  most 
particularly  In  the  agricultural  areas  where 
hto  main  strength  orlglnAUy  lay. 

•  It  to  not  generally  known  that  Mr.  Castro 
last  year  carried  out  a  second  agrarian  re- 
f OTm.  It  nationalized  the  farms  oi  the  very 
people  who  had  given  him  hto  most  solid 
support. 

•  Hto  first  agrarian  reform  law  was  enacted 
In  1980,  a  year  after  he  became  dlctatw-,  and 
was  the  one  which  he  had  promised.  It  took 
over  for  the  st«tte  aU  farms  o*  mare  than  80 
"cavallerlas."  There  are  83  acres  to  a  cavel- 
iMia. 

'  Most  of  these  farms  and  plantations  be- 
longed to  absentee  United  States  and  Cuban 
landlords,  and  there  was  Uttle  genMtU  sym- 
pathy for  them.  The  land  was  not  turned 
over  to  tndividuala.  howevar;  the  individuals 
were  turned  onto  It.  to  work  It  for  the  state. 

KKPOKT8  STAST  TO  n.T 

Last  year,  reports  began  to  fly  that  Mr. 
Castro  was  contemplating  further  agrarian 
meas  vires. 

AIVAP,  an  association  of  owners  of  small 
private  farms,  was  worried.  It  called  a  con- 
vention last  summer  to  ask  Mr.  Castro  what. 
If  any.  plans  he  had.  Mr.  Castro  assured  the 
association  he  was  satisfied  to  take  no  more 
than  70  percent  of  all  land  under  cultivation 
and  to  leave  the  balance  to  the  ANAP. 

Less  than  2  months  later  he  qtUetly  en- 
acted hto  second  agrarian  reform  law.  It 
nationalized  all  farms  of  more  than  five  cav- 
allerlas. 

ANAP  was  destroyed,  but  If  that  wasnt 
bad  enough,  Mr.  Castro  had  more  bad  news. 

TOOK  AU.  OrLAMD 

The  state  took  every  last  acre  of  every 
farm  of  mon  than  five  cavallerlas.  It  also 
took  aU  buildings  on  the  farms,  and  turned 
out  their  owners  with  nothing  more  than 
clothes   on    their  t>acks. 
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Ocmpeosatioii  varied,  trom  a  mlnlmiun  r  f 
100  pesos  a  month  to  a  maximum  of  280  pe^  : 
a  montli  for  10  Tears,  according  to  the  size  of 
the    farm. 

A  farmer  with  even  one  or  two  children 
could  not  flurvlve.  To  maintain  a  stable  diet 
he  would  have  to  buy  food  on  the  black  mar- 
ket, and  he  would  now  have  to  pay  rent — 
if  be  was  lucky  enough  to  And  a  place  to  live. 

Premier  Castro's  typical  lack  of  foresight 
compoxinded  their  troubles  even  further.  He 
had  neglected  the  mechanics  of  a  system  by 
which  the  compensation  payments  could  be 
made.  A  great  number  of  the  evicted  farm- 
era  received  no  money  at  all  for  several 
months. 

OONSCblPTION  KZSXNTXD 

The  reasons  for  their  mounting  antago- 
nism toward  Mr.  Castro  do  not  end  even 
there.  He  has  beg\in  compulsory  military 
service  for  all  able-bodied  men  between  17 
and  46.  His  method  of  conscription  Is  to 
go  Into  small  towns,  seemingly  at  random, 
and  strip  them  of  all  men  who  fit  the  bill. 

Mr.  Castro  began  his  reign  with  a  great 
rash  of  construction.  He  had  reasonable 
success  putting  up  homes  for  laborers  and 
farmers  In  the  Interior,  but  his  project  In 
East  Havana — across  the  bay  from  the  city 
proper — was    a    flop. 

MMAKT   AS    SHOWPLACK 

It  was  to  have  been  a  ahowplace.  He  put 
up  beautiful  seven-  and  eight-story  apart- 
ment buildings.  Thej  are  Impressive,  and 
Oovemment  officials  delight  in  pointing  them 
out  to  you. 

But  when  you  get  away  from  the  officials 
and  talk  to  the  people  who  live  there,  you 
find  the  buildings  are  anything  but  practical. 

You  learn  that  Mr.  Castro  ooxildnt  get 
elevators  for  them,  so  no  one  on  the  upper 
floors  Is  happy.  And  transportation  to  the 
city  Is  so  unpredictable  the  people  cant 
comfcn-tebly  get  to  and  from  their  Jobs.  Most 
of  them  would  move — If  there  was  some- 
where else  to  go. 

BTTILDS    FOWKKPLANTS 

Cuba  Is  In  the  process  of  constructing  two 
thermoelectric  powerplants,  one  at  each  end 
of  the  Island.  These,  however,  are  being 
built  by  Ruaalans,  and  are  progressing  well. 

Tb  the  very  bare  credit  side  of  Mr.  Castro's 
construction  ledger  must  be  Inscribed  his 
fishermen's  cooperative  at  Maneanlllo,  on 
the  Caribbean  coast  at  Orlente  Province.  Al- 
most 800  fishermen  and  their  families  live 
in  small  but  very  attractive  prefabricated 
concrete  homea.     They  pay  no  rent. 

The  development  has  a  barbershop,  a  hos- 
pital, a  pharmacy,  and  other  such  services. 
All  are  tree. 

BtmH  OTvcs  orrr 

The  fishermen  earn  up  to  400  pesos  a 
month,  three  to  four  times  the  national 
average. 

Mr.  Castro's  early  gush  of  construction  has 
petered  out  now.  There  is  a  sign  in  Havana 
that  tells  people  who  cant  get  past  the  city 
to  see  for  themselves  that  70  percent  of  the 
population  lived  In  "bohlos" — huts  made  of 
palm  leaves  thatched  over  wood  frames — 
when  Castro  came  to  p)ower,  and  Implies  this 
condition  no  longer  exists. 

It  is  an  outrageous  lie.  The  bohlos  still 
are  there.  So  are  the  mud-floor  hovels  that 
line  every  roculway  through  the  interior. 

Castro  Is  attempting  to  inject  some  reality 
Into  his  planning  now,  but  without  notable 
achievement. 

1*CTU11ES    ON    LIVESTOCK 

Currently,  he  Is  an  expert  on  livestock, 
and  lectures  at  great  length  on  the  subject 
In  speeches  and  in  private  conversation.  He 
wants  to  eiqiort  beef,  and  says  he  is  experi- 
menting with  natural  feeds  that  will  enable 
him  to  raise  cattle  without  having  to  im- 
port tb«  fertlUzen  of  which  he  Is  so  desper- 
ately Bhort. 


^AX  the  moment  there  is  not  enouglk  food 
tasf  In  Cuba  for  his  own  people. 

Cuba's  climate  U  such  that  It  should  be  a 
prolific  producer  of  f ooiL  Properly  tended,  its 
■oU  can  be  induced  to  give  three  crops  at 
com  a  year,  for  instance.  But  the  island's 
agriculture  is  in  a  mess.  "Hie  Russian  and 
Hed  Chinese  technicians  brought  there  to 
straighten  it  out  do  not  appear  to  be  mak- 
ing much  headway. 

OANAOIANa'   FAXM   ST70CK88 

They  are  being  shown  to  great  disadvan- 
tage by  several  Ontario  tobacco  farmers  work- 
ing on  contract  in  Cuba.  Their  success  has 
been  spectacular.  They  have  Introduced 
Canadian  seed  and  methods  to  Cuban  tobacco 
farming  in  Plnar  del  Rio  Province,  and  have 
Increased  production  there  in  the  past  year 
by  300  percent. 

Mr.  Castro's  own  inadequacies  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  his  programs 
and.  accordingly,  the  condition  In  which 
Cuba  finds  Itself  today. 

But  he  also  is  handicapped  by  the  fact  that 
the  only  people  he  can  trust  are  the  people 
who  fought  with  him  in  his  revolution,  and 
they  are  the  ones  he  has  had  to  install  in 
positions  of  wide  authority.  Most  are  totally 
unfit  to  hold  them. 

AVOm   DBCISIONS 

It  Is  seldom  that  the  head  of  one  depart- 
ment or  ministry  knows  what  his  counterpart 
in  another  is  doing;  It  is  even  more  seldom 
that  one  of  them  will  make  a  decision. 

Cubans  have  always  been  famous  for  get- 
ting things  done  "manana" — tomorrow. 

With  the  addition  of  Inept  Commiuilst 
bureaucracy,  you're  extremely  fortxmate  in 
Cuba  today  if  you  can  get  things  done  by 
"la  semana  proxlma" — next  week. 


ARA's  OEDP  Program  Was  a  Farce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or   CAUrORNTA 

IN  THE- HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17. 1994 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  commu- 
nities scrambling  for  ARA  benefits  lost 
no  time  In  filing  their  overall  economic 
development  plans.  By  May  1,  1963.  81 
percent  of  the  designated  areas — 850 
areas — had  filed  OEI>P's.  Most  of  them 
involved  only  limited  thoughtful  analyalB 
of  community  resources  and  contained 
little  that  would  provide  a  blueprint  for 
future  community  economic  develop- 
ment. Many  were  poorly  conceived  and 
failed  to  contain  essential  economic  data. 
Most  were  choked  with  information  hav- 
ing no  bearing  upon  the  purpose  of  the 
OEOP.  Since  many  of  the  filing  orga- 
nizations were  direct  successors  of  the 
established  local  economic  development 
groups — by  IWl  there  were  more  than 
3.000  in  existence  according  to  8BA  esti- 
mates— it  was  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the  OEDP's  followed  the  long-established 
tradition  of  such  groups  by  basing  the 
"plans"  for  future  development  on  en- 
ticing new  manufacturing  plants  from 
some  far-off  place.  In  short,  most  of 
the  OEDP's  were  "pie  In  the  sky"  docu- 
ments. Actually,  manufacturing  em- 
ployment Is  declining.  ARA  could 
scarcely  base  sound  t^^^nnmnif  planning 
f  (m:  its  customers  upon  expanding  manu- 
facturing plants. 


June  i$ 

The  enmrnimltj  OEDP's  also  mnk. 
sized  the  naed  for  more  pubUe  »mL!r*L 
fadimea.    A  good  numy  Sth©^!?**-'*^ 
vabiic  works  projects  had  Uttto; 

ship  to  the  futore  economic  dc  

of  the  community.  Few  promotmTZu 
any  attenUon  to  the  PotentlaJoortorS 
proposed  P'«J[^*»_even  wh^i  thejr  S 
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proposea  projects  even  wh^i  theTl^ 
relevance  to  economic  developm^L  Bb. 
bothered  to  compute  a  cost-beneflt  tZ. 
to  justify  the   proposed   t>„k„-  L'^ 


The  planning  process  was  not  taken  m 
ously;  it  was  Just  looked  upon  as  a  m^ 
llmlnary  hurdle   to   obtaining  r!aSi 

Local  communlUes  of  State  eoononile 
development  agencies  often  lgnor«dSl 
congressional  and  ARA  desire  for  "it*2- 
roots"  preparaUon.  Por  one  exa^ 
most.  If  not  all,  of  the  OEDP's  forKtt' 
tucky  were  prepared  by  the  BUte  a»I 
program  ofQce  In  Frankfort  They  «»• 
In  such  general  terms  that  without  b<2e 
changes  they  could  have  described  alnxM 
any  area. 

Incredibly,  the  ARA  went  along  vMh 
this  cavalier  attitude.  It  faced  tbe 
choice  of  either  aw)rovlng  Inadequate 
plans  or  disqualifying  areas  for  recelvtog 
ARA  cash  until  better  plans  were  prk 
duced.  The  ARA  was  no  less  anxious  to 
help  than  the  commimltles  were  to  re- 
ceive help.  So  tt  accepted  the  plans 
The  ARA  had  developed  neither  the  ex- 
pertise nor  the  staff  to  appraise  the  valid- 
ity of  the  local  programs  and  to  oBer 
sound  suggestions  for  the  development  of 
more  comprehensive  plans. 

ARA  and  Its  staff  are  Inexperienced  in 
the  crucial  business  of  economic  develop- 
ment and  planning.  Their  main  objec- 
tive Is  to  stimulate  and  process  applica- 
tions for  Federal  cash.  ARA  does  not 
let  essentials  Interfere  with  spending. 

ARA  also  dissipated  funds  on  fooUdi 
engineering  studies.  For  example,  ARA 
financed  one  study  of  the  feasibility  and 
design  of  a  multipurpose  reservoir  in  the 
Wlllana  River  Basin.  Wash.,  the  kind  of 
Job  that  Congress  has  the  Corps  of  &\gl- 
neers  to  do.  It  did  the  same  thing  in 
southern  Illinois,  where  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  for  several  years  been  con- 
sidering the  bulMlng  of  a  multimillion- 
dollar  reservoir  to  supply  Industrial  water 
and  create  a  tourist  attraction. 


Critical  }fiew  of  Stndeat  Gronpiar 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  UBONATI 

OV   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  26. 1964 

Mr.  LmONATL  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend,  Dr.  Oeorge  8.  Renter.  Jr..  secre- 
tary of  the  Chicago  chapter.  Industrial 
Relations  Research  Association,  has  iir»> 
pared  a  "Critical  Review  of  Student 
Orouplnci."  with  a  review  of  Its  early  his- 
tory and  a  compendium  of  the  vmrlooi 
plans  that  kave  been  expealmented  wtth 
In  the  United  State*  and  abroad,  for  the 
purpose  of  gtvlng  deUberate  and  schdarij 
thought  to  llie  enauation  and  recoo- 


.trucUon  of  their  administrative  organi- 
se" Si  order  to  aid  the  instrucUonal 
SS^  He  has  perfected,  with  cryptic 
gJSty!  an  lUumlnatlng   review  of   the 

""wrilso  develops  an  interesting  out- 
line of  trends  contributing  to  its  prac- 
^  application  and  ultimate  perfection 
S^  5k).  to  institute  these  effective 
Sthods  to  deal  with  the  Problems  of 
Sucatmg  the  growing  number  of  chil- 
dren and  other  problems. 
Dr'.  Reuter's  review  foUows: 

A    CKITICAL    RSVIIW    OF    STUDKNT     GROUPING 

(By  Dr.  Oeorge  S.  Reuter.  Jr  ') 
nr  D  Richard  Wynn  recently  said  In  hU 
-•hook  "Organization  of  Public  Schools," 
SSethlng  that  l5  slgnlflcant:  -More  and 
S^^h^l  syatems  are  giving  deliberate  and 
Sarly  thought  to  the  evaluation  and  re- 
^Mtructlon  of  their  admlnlfiUatlve  organi- 
sation This  new  ferment  In  the  study  of 
!!«nlzatlon  ha  an  admlnlBtratlve  process  Is 
i^ly  needed  and  long  overdue  a«  school  or- 
eanliatlon  struggles  to  keep  pace  with  the 
hsavv  burdens  of  sharply  rising  enroUments, 
en»nded  staff,  increased  services  to  youth 
andsoclety.  and  growing  complexity  of  the 
Khool's  relationship  to  society.  I  believe 
another  area  of  equal  importance  is  student 
grouping. 

EAELY    HISTOKT    OF   OROUPINGS 

Children  have  always  been  grouped  In  some 
manner  to  aid  the  Instructional  process.  The 
Boston  system  is  one  of  the  pioneers  In  the 
area  of  the  grouping  of  students.  Prof.  J.  D. 
Phllbrlck  organized  the  Qulncy  Granunar 
School  of  Boston  about  1848.  and  this  was 
probably  the  first  graded  American  school. 

Grouping  first  became  popular  as  an  ad- 
nilnlstratlve  device  and  by  1860  It  was  an 
accepted  nationwide  principle  The  trend 
from  no  established  system  to  a  complete 
system  that  did  not  fully  consider  the  puplbs. 
brought  about  many  recognized  defects. 
The  defects  were  recognized  long  before  pos- 
itive remedies  were  suggested.  One  such 
recommendation  came  from  the  •'44th  Year- 
book"; '  "School  systems  of  the  United  States 
are  poorly  organized  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  problems  of  educating  the  growing  num- 
ber of  children  who  move  from  place  to 
place." 

A  large  number  of  grouping  plans  have 
been  tried  In  America  and  abroad  Below  Is 
a  brief  review  of  some  of  these  plans:  • 

1.  The  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  plan  was  prepared 
In  1862  Each  school  year  was  divided  Into 
four  10-week  periods.  This  quarterly  pro- 
motion plan  has  remained  as  a  part  of  the 
elementary  schools  for  many  years. 

2  The  Pueblo.  Colo.,  plan  was  established 
on  the  recommendation  of  ^eston  W.  Search. 
The  plan  provided  for  complete  Individual 
progress  for  each  pupil.  All  unlU  In  each 
course  were  studied  by  each  pupil,  but  were 
completed  at  different  rates.  The  program 
lasted  only  a  short  time  and  was  discontinued 
m  1894  ^  . 

3  The  Cambridge.  Mass  .  plan  was  estab- 
lished In  1893  and  provided  the  same  work 
for  all  puplU  for  the  first  3  years  In  elemen- 
tary school,  with  the  last  6  years  arranged 
m  two  parallel  courses.  This  plan  was  geared 
for  the  average  and  superior  children. 

4  The  PorUand.  Oreg..  plan  organized 
the  elementary  school  around  54  units. 
There  were  two  groups  of  students,  with  one 
group  completing  six  units  and  the  other 
eight  each  year.  The  two  groups  articulated 
»t  various  points  so  that  transfer  was 
possible. 

5  The  BaUvla.  N.Y..  plan  was  geared 
primarily  for  slow  learners  In  large  classes. 
There  were  two  teachers  for  each  room,  with 


the  first  one  In  charge  of  Instruction  and  the 
second  one  as  ft  remedial  coach. 

6.  The  North  Denver, .  Colo.,  plan  was 
geared  prlmarUy  for  brlglit  children.  AU 
children  completed  minimum  saslgtunentB 
with    the    bright    ones    receiving    additional 

topics.  _.    . 

7.  The  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  plan  divided 
the  school  population  Into  three  sections. 
The  low  section  did  the  minimum  assign- 
ments, with  Ihe  second  sectlori  achieving 
more,  and  the  top  section  even  more  ex- 
tensive work. 

8.  The  platoon  plan  has  been  termed  the 
"work-Btudy-play  school."  At  all  times  one 
group  would  be  in  the  homeroom  studying 
fundamental  subjects  while  the  other  group 
would  be  engaged  In  special  rooms.  The 
plan  was  used  in  Bluflton  and  Gary.  Ind. 

9.  The  Dal  ton.  Mass..  plan  was  first  Intro- 
duced by  Helen  Parkhurst  In  1918  and  was 
adopted  the  next  year  In  the  high  school  at 
Dalton.  Mass.  It  has  been  applied  more  suc- 
cessfully In  Europe  than  In  the  United  States 
and  In  the  high  school  than  In  the  elemen- 
tary grades.  The  subjects  are  divided  Into 
academic  and  nonacademlc  groups,  with  the 
former  being  based  on  lndlvld\ial  pupil  prog- 
ress and  the  latter  taught  by  class  method. 

10.  The  Wlnnetka,  111.,  plan.  Frederic 
Burk  Initiated  this  program  In  the  Labora- 
tory School  of  the  San  Francisco  State 
Teachers  College  In  1913,  and  under  the 
leadership  of  Carlton  W.  Washburne,  It  was 
established  In  the  elementary  schools  of 
Virinnetka,  111.  The  Individual  Instruction 
used  In  the  plan  is  essentially  a  method  of 
curriculum  organization. 

A  number  of  educational  authorities  have 
classified  these  plans  under  various  headings. 
All  groups  are  classified  under  four  headings: 
the  self-contained  classroom  unit,  the  de- 
partmental plan,  the  platoon  organization, 
and  the  plan  of  individual  Instruction. 
These  various  plans  and  modifications  were 
conceived  to  fit  the  needs  of  pupils  of 
America  ' 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


CURREKT    PROGRAMS 

There  are  several  Important  programs  In 
operation  In  various  sections  of  the  Nation 
at  the  present  time.  These  programs  are 
more  general  In  nature  than  previous  ones 
and  most  of  them  do  not  bear  Individual  sur- 
names. Instead,  they  are  classified  more 
nearly  according  to  function.  Perhaps  Dr. 
Harl  R.  Douglass  has  indicated  the  need  for 
these  programs:  »  "Critics  from  both  groups 
bave  argued  that  more  adequate  provisions 
should  be  made  for  the  education  of  stu- 
dents." Some  of  these  current  grouping 
plans  follow : 

1.  The  Woodrlng  plan  provides  for  an  un- 
graded primary  school  and  a  middle  ele- 
mentary school,  wtth  children  moving  as  fast 
as  their  abilities  wUl  allow. 

2.  The  multiple-track  plan  is  ordinarily 
used  where  there  are  three  ability  groups  and 
each  child  Is  assigned  to  one  of  these.  The 
plan  Is  primarily  used  In  secondary  schools. 

3.  The  departmental  plan  Is  where  stu- 
dents are  assigned  to  various  teachers  who 
are  specialists  In  their  fields.  This  plan  is 
normally  used  in  the  secondary  schools. 

4.  The  ungraded  plan  Is  normally  used  In 
elementary  schools.  The  time  element  Is  not 
particularly  Important  as  emphasis  Is  In  the 
direction  of  successful  completion  of  the 
task.  ' 

5.  The  primary-Intermediate  plan  Is  nor- 
mally used  In  small  schools  In  which  one 
teacher  will  Instruct  all  primary  grade  pupils 
and  the  other  teacher  will  Instruct  the  Inter- 
mediate grade  pupils.  The  pupils  are  thus 
grouped  together  for  Instruction  in  one  or 
more  subjects,  regardless  of  grade. 

6.  The  intrasubject  plan  la  where  children 
may  be  In  several  groups  for  different  sub- 
jects. The  plan  Is  common  In  secondary 
schools. 

7.  The  cooperative  group  plan  Is  where 
teachers  will  cooperate  In  a  program  where 


each  teacher  Is  responsible  for  his  own  sub- 
ject matter.  ^     . 

8  The  vestibule  plan  is  where  students 
are  given  speclai  help  untU  they  are  ready  to 
proceed  into  regular  classes. 

9.  The  social  maturity  pian  is  where  chil- 
dren are  assigned  on  the  basis  of  social  de- 
velopment. 

10  The  grade  plan  Is  where  students  in  the 
same  chronological  age  are  placed  together 
In  a  grade. 

11  The  8plit-gr»de  plan  is  where  students 
In  two  or  ttiree  grade  levels  are  assigned 
to  one  teacher. 

12  The  advanced-class  plan  Is  where  chil- 
dren of  higher  abUlty  are  placed  in  a  class 
for  more  advanced  Instruction. 

13  The  special  grouping  plan  Is  used  for 
a  smaU  group  of  gifted  chUdren  when  they 
are  brought  together  from  separate  schools. 

14.  The  tutoring  plan  is  where  students 
are  In  a  regular  class  for  instnxction.  but 
where  the  gifted  members  assume  speclai 
projects  outside  the  class  under  the  super- 
vision of  teachers. 

15  The  special  class  plan  Is  where  stu- 
dents scoring  less  than  70  on  an  indlvlduai 
Intelligence  test  are  placed  in  an  \ingraded 
situation. 

TWO  MAJOR  TTPIS  OF  CaOTJPDIG 

While  there  are  cxirrenUy  several  types  of 
grouping,  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous 
are  the  two  major  ones. 

The  "Dictionary  of  Education"  defljies 
homogeneous  grouping  as:  •  "the  classifica- 
tion of  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
instructional  groups  having  a  relatlyely  high 
degree  of  similarity  In  regard  to  certain  fac- 
tors that  affect  learning;  the  procedure  of  or- 
ganizing data  In  subject-matter  fields  or 
areas  of  experience  into  groups  or  divisions, 
the  parts  of  which  are  relatively  alike  In  re- 
spect to  one  or  more  character  Utlcs.  such 
as  degree  of  difficulty,  usefulness,  or  appeal 
to  pupils." 

Many  advantages  are  given  for  homogene- 
ous grouping.  Among  the  ones  most  com- 
monly used  are  the  following: 

1    The  freedom  of  children  to  proceed  with 
others  of  like  abUlty  at  their  own  rate. 
2.  The  challenge  of  children  to  do  their 

t>66t  work. 

3  The  posslbUlty  of  children  maintaining 
democratic  living  without  constant  associ- 
ation in  all  activities. 

4  The  preparation  of  better  materials  be- 
cause of  the  slmUarlty  of  the  children  study- 
ing them. 

5  The  posslbUlty  of  mcwe  Individual  at- 
tention for  the  chUdren  with  less  abUlty. 

While  it  is  nocnally  conceded  that  com- 
plete homogeneous  grouping  is  impossible 
because  Individuals  differ  In  many  ways, 
there  are  other  factors  to  consider.  Homo- 
geneous grouping  essentiaUy  occurs  when 
children  are  placed  together  on  the  basis  of 
some  specific  similarity.  One  example  of 
similarity  Is  when  children  are  groui>ed  to- 
gether baaed  on  mental  ablUty.  The  result* 
of  standardized  tests,  individual  mental  tests 
of  ability,  and  the  judgment  of  the  teacher, 
are  units  normally  used  to  make  this  determ- 
ination. Many  authorities,  however,  consider 
mental  abUlty  to  be  too  narrow  In  the 
homogeneoxis  grouping  of  children  because 
of  other  factors  such  as  socUl  and  emotional 
development. 

Homogeneous  grouping  is  sometimes  based 
on  achievement.  Again,  various  tests  are 
used  to  make  this  determination.  The  re- 
sults of  standardized  achievement  tests, 
teacher  Judgments,  and  other  tests  are  used. 
A  defect  can  be  found  In  this  characterization 
also  because  the  achievement  must  be  de- 
termined before  assignments  are  made. 

Homogeneous  grouping  is  probably  tlie 
most  successful  where  both  abfUty  and 
achievement  are  considered  together. 

The  "Dictionary  of  Education"  defines 
heterogeneous  grouping  as:  '  "the  classifica- 
tion of   pupils   for  the   purpose   of  forming 
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certain  groups  having  a  high  degree  of  <U«- 
t  Lmllarlty."  Some  of  the  reasons  for  het- 
e  rogeneous  grouping  are : 

1.  Provision  U  made  for  classes  similar  to 
e  xperlences  in  life. 

2.  Provision  Is  made  for  children  to  work 
V.  Ith  others  of  different  abUlty. 

3.  Provision  is  made  for  appropriate  In- 
struction at  various  levels  In  a  classroom. 

4.  Children  with  less  ability  share  the  rich 
experience  of  their  leaders. 

5.  Most  children  have  ability  In  one  or 
more  fields,  and  this  Is  stimulated  In  associa- 
tion with  children  of  the  same  age  and  dif- 
ferent abilities. 

Heterogeneous  grouping  Is  thus  the  other 
extreme  to  homogeneous  grouping.  Often 
children  are  lusslgned  to  heterogeneous 
groups  b«sed  on  their  residence.  For  ex- 
ample,  one  class  may  Include  those  children 
from  a  certain  number  of  blocks  on  a  cer- 
tain street.  It  Is  assumed  that  these  chUdren 
play  together  because  they  live  In  the  same 
neighborhood. 

A  second  type  of  assignment  of  heteroge- 
neous grouping  occurs  when  the  alphabet  is 
used.  The  child  becomes  a  member  of  a  given 
Class  because  of  his  surname.  When  either 
of  these  methods  of  heterogeneous  grouping 
is  used,  there  are  certain  notlcable  short- 
comingB.  While  In  many  cases  these  groups 
may  provide  a  lifelike  situation  as  one 
woTild  And  in  a  neighborhood,  there  may  be  a 
lack  of  balance  In  the  class.  Some  authori- 
ties take  care  of  this  criticism  by  providing 
for  planned  heterogeneous  grouping.  The 
latter  is  achieved  by  Insiu-lng  that  each  class 
has  a  certain  percent  of  children  in  the  low. 
average,  and  high' classifications.  This  re- 
sults In  a  step  toward  better  grouping 

TH«    GOAL 

The  final  answer  to  the  adequate  grouping 
of  dtilldren  in  American  schools  wlU  prob- 
ably vary  throughout  the  Nation  because  of 
many  factors.  The  essential  need,  however. 
Is  that  the  outcomes  should  guarantee  the 
following  In  grouping :  * 

1.  Pupils  learn  to  plan  activities. 

2.  Oommon  Interests  and  purpoees  are 
discovered. 

3.  Practice  In  leadership  is  gained. 

4.  Initiative  Is  encouraged. 

5.  Independence  of  thought  Is  achieved. 

6.  Training  In  courtesy  Is  given. 

7.  Ability  to  report  Is  developed. 

8.  PupUs  learn  how  to  take  part  in  dis- 
cussion. 

9.  Practice  Is  had  In  passing  Judgment. 

10.  Extensive  experience  is  made  possible. 

11.  Self -confidence  Is  gained.. 

12.  Respect  for  others  Is  developed. 
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18.  Cooperation  is  learned. 
_  14.  Teachers  know  pupils  better. 

15.  Pupils  have  greater  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  teachers. 

16.  Learning  is  more  highly  motivated. 

'  Dr.  Renter  is  secretary.  Chicago  chapter, 
Industrial  Relations  Research  Association. 
and  this  article  is  based  on  his  recent  study 
entitled,  "Necessity  for  Student  Grouping  In 
the  Public  Schools." 

'National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Edu- 
cation, "Porty-fourth  Yearbook,"  pt.  n. 
Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
J946.  p.  48. 

'George  S.  Renter,  Jr.  "In  School  and  At 
Work."  College  Heights:  Arkansas  A.  &  M. 
College,  l&M.  pp.  3-6. 

•George  S.  Renter,  Jr..  "In  School  and  At 
Class  Size,"  Chicago:  American  Federation 
of  Teachers,   1981,  p    4. 

•  Harl  R.  Douglass,  "Trends  and  Issues  In 
Secondary  Education."  Washington.  DC: 
The  Center  of  Applied  Research  In  Education, 
Inc..   1962.  p.   1. 

•  Carter  V.  Good,  "Dictlonaj-y  of  Education," 
2d  ed.  New  York:  The  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  Inc..  1860,  p.  256. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  a6«. 

•  George  S.  Renter,  Jr.,  "In  School  and  At 
Work."  College  Heights:  Arkansas  A.  &  M. 
CoUege,  1954,  pp.  26-27. 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO    THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
docunaents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (US 
Code.  Utle  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable,  cost  of  the 
proposed  prinUng  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.   133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT   PUBLICATIONS   __ 

AddlUonal  copies  of  Government  m 
tlons  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  publlsl 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Qom^h 
Printing  Office.  Washington  25]  DiO^S 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Pubu^' ' 
plus  60  percent :  Provided,  That  a  < 
not  to  exceed  2S  percent  may  be  •«»■ 
authorized    bookdealers   and   quantl^ 
chasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not 
fere  with  the  prompt  execution  of  wq— 
the    Government.      The    SuperlnteiiSiS.1 
Documents    shall    prescribe    the    t«rma 
conditions   under    which   he   may  -iflMa 
the   resale    of   Government    publlcatla^ 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  aoT  ( 
ernment  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  ot(Mti-f- 
ernment  publications  under  such  regqlaBS^ 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Super^IS 
ent  of  Documents  and  the  head  of  ttt^K 
spectlve  department  or  establishment  of  St  = 
Government    (US.    Code,   title   44    see    S^ 
Supp.  2).  •  '^-  ^^ 
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Senators,    RepresenUtlves,    and   D«l«mte 
who  have  chaTiged  their  residences  wUl  pSZ 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Oovflar^S 
Printing  Office,   that  their  addresses  nuVW- 
correctly  given  in  the  Rkcoeo. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  REOOB^ 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  Uwful  for  the  Public  PiUMi 
to  print  and  deliver  up>on  the  order  of  wm 
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from  the  Conokxssional  Recoko,  the  p«aft 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  tbanBf 
(US    Code,  title  44,  sec.   186,  p.  1942). 
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An   office   for   the   CoMoaassioNAL  RaooaiL 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  I«l»> 
cated  In  room  H-112.  House  wing,  when  «> 
ders  will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  **• 
RccoEO    at    $1.60    per   month    or   for   sta, 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minim 
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The  Texas  Eattman  Co. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TxxAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29,  1964 
Mr.  BECKWORTH.     Mr.  Speaker,  we 
el  east  Texas  are  exceedingly  proud  of 
the   Texas    Eastman   Co.    at    Longview, 
Tex.,   and   Its  wonderful  people.     I   in- 
clude In  the  Congressional  Record   an 
editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Longview 
Daily  News.  May  28.  1964: 
Tkxas   EIastman 
It  was  only  fitting  and  proper  that  Long- 
flew  set  aside  a  special  day  to  honor  the  great 
T^xaa  Ew-»""^   Co..   a  division   of   EaBtman 
Kodak  Co.,  one  of  the  worlds  foremost  In- 
dustries. 

Aa  far  a«  I  am  concerned,  every  day  Is 
TexM  Eastman  Appreciation  Day.  because 
this  wonderful  organization  and  Its  fine  peo- 
ple have  had  a  gargantuan  Impart  on  every 
facet  of  our  community  life.  While  the  eco- 
nomic beneflU  have  been  of  tremendc-us  pro- 
porUons — I  would  estimate  the  dollar  total 
at  many  hundreds  of  mllUonB— there  are 
numerous  other  noteworthy  dividends  that 
have  accrued  to  Longview  and  the  area.  Tou 
wUl  find  Texaa  Eastman  people  In  responsible 
positions  In  the  church,  the  schools,  the 
youth  organizations,  civic  and  cultural  units. 
and  elsewhere  In  the  mainstream  of  Long- 
Tlcw'8  everyday  activities. 

It  was  a  red  letter  day  for  bnnpvlew  and 
east  Texas  when  Eastman  became  identified 
with  OUT  city  and  the  State  It  is  a  constant 
•ource  of  satlsfacUon  to  have  had  the  dis- 
tinct privilege  c^  working  with  officials  of 
Eastman  Kodak  Co  In  connection  with 
the  selection  of  Longview  as  the  base  of  op- 
erations for  its  Texas  division. 

Since  ours  Is  the  fastest  prowlnp  Indus- 
trial community  In  this  part  of  the  State,  It 
Is  well  to  use  Information  given  by  President 
David  Hull  to  show  what  Texas  EastmaJi  Co. 
has  meant  to  the  Immediate  area  In  1963 
alone.  More  than  $25  mlUlon.  Including  pay- 
rolls, went  into  the  economy. 

In  1952.  the  first  year  of  Eastman's  opera- 
tions here,  the  total  payments  to  and  for  the 
benefit  of  employees  was  more  than  $2  mil- 
lion. In  1963.  the  total  had  climbed  to  $12 
million— a  sixfold  lncrea.se. 

These  figures  Include  fringe  benefits  such 
as  the  wage  dividend.  It  Is  very  Interesting 
t^T  note  that  the  first  wage  dividend,  paid  In 
March.  1»53,  for  the  preceding  year  w;^s 
slightly  under  $100,000.  Tlic  one  paid  last 
March  for  1963  was  more  than  $1,400,000. 

The  1964  wage  dividend  payment  figures 
approximately  8Vj  weeks  pay  at  average  rate 
for  those  employees  with  5  years  service.  The 
company  had  815  Individuals  who  completed 
6  years  service  In  1963.  This  5-year  group  Is 
increasing  by  almost  100  each  year.  Almost 
600  employees  will  complete  10  years  service 
during  1964. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  significance 
of  the  wage  dividend.  It  Is  a  lump  sum 
payment  made  annually  over  and  above  reg- 
ular wac^es.  This  year's  payment  of  $1 .400.000 
la  the  equivalent  of  the  annual  payroll  of  an 
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Industry  such  as  Texas  Eastman  employing 
225  people.  In  other  words,  without  anyone's 
lifting  a  finger.  Longview  Is  getUng  the 
equivalent  of  a  new  major  industry  every 
year.  Of  course,  as  Eastman  continues  to 
grow  the  wage  dividend,  everything  consid- 
ered, also  wlU  become  larger. 

When  the  company  began  production  In 
1952  It  had  atx)ut  350  production  employees 
and  ended  the  year  with  approximately  425. 
That  number  did  not  change  appreciably 
during  1953.  Then  the  company  started 
adding  to  the  payroll  In  1954  as  new  and  ex- 
panded uniU  came  Into  production.  At  the 
end  of  1962  It  had  1,250  on  the  payroll,  an 
Increase  In  excess  of  800  In  9  years.  Total  em- 
ployment for  1963  was  substantially  the  same 
as  the  preceding  year. 

It  IB  interesting  to  note  that  237  of  the  em- 
ployees   are    college    graduates,    representing 
degrees  at  all  levels  from  89  colleges  and  uni- 
versities  and   two  servtce  academies   located 
in  31  States  as  well  as  two  German  colleges. 
They  represent  15  sciences  and   professions. 
Of    this  group,  about  47  have   graduate  de- 
grees— 28  at  the  masters  level  and  19  at  the 
doctoral  level.     It  Is  self-evident  what  these 
outstanding  people  mean  to  otir  community. 
A    multimillion-dollar   expansion    propram 
has  been  announced  by  Texas  Eastman.  This 
will  Include  a  cracking  plant,  as  acetaldehyde 
plant   and   addlUons   to  some   existing  lines 
Just  as  the  oomi>any  has  made  annually  since 
It  came  to  Longview.     It  Is  calculated  these 
projects  when  completed  will  add  less  than 
25    percent    to    the    payroll.     However,    Dave 
Hull   has  pointed  out  that   during  the  con- 
struction period  It  Is  probable  that  the  work 
force   may   peak   out   around  750  employees. 
This  Is  comparable  with  the  top  construction 
period  In  1951. 

Many  months  of  very  strenuous  work.  In- 
cluding more  than  a  hundred  thousand  miles 
of    travel,   went   Into   the   herculean    task   of 
piecing  together  the  segments  of  Eastman's 
requirement  pattern  relative  to  the  selection 
of     Longview.     Among     those     who     worked 
faithfully  and  tirelessly  with  me  at  the  local 
level    were   my  wife,   Margaret,   C.   A.   Loftls, 
Perry  Thompson.  R.  B,  Williams,  Judge  Oscar 
B.    Jones.   Fred    Erlsman,   R.   G.    LeToumeau. 
V.   A    Clements,  G,  A_  McCrelght,   Congress- 
men Llndley  Beckworth  and  Wright  Patman, 
Earl  Roberts.  R.  O.  Kenley.  Paul  Bramlette, 
John   Kuykendall,  city   and   county   officials, 
the  late  J   A.  McCann  and  Leo  E.  Butler.  R,  M. 
Nichols,  then  county  Judee  of  Harrison  Coun- 
ty, and  others.     These  good  people,  and  W.  R. 
Burton.    F.    M.    Kelley,    C.    F.    Schaeffer    and 
James  Ellis,  of  Tennessee  Eastman  Co.,  knew 
stime  of  the  problems  that  were  encountered 
In  land  procurement  for  the  2,500-acre  site. 
And  only  I  know  how  some  of  the  seemingly 
Insurmountable     obstacles     were     overcome. 
Eastman  was  a  prize  plum,  and  many  other 
cities  were  after  it  with  all  the  ammunition 
at  their  command.     In  retrospect,  I  cannot 
recall  any  industrial  campaigns  In  which  we 
worked    any    harder    than    those    of    Eiastman 
and    I^Totirneau.     However,    we    have    been 
handsomely  repaid  many  times  In  the  satis- 
faction  of   knowing  what  they   have   meant 
to  Longview  and  the  area. 

To  James  C.  White,  Dave  Hull,  H.  H.  (Bud) 
Imray,  Jr..  Jim  Witt  and  the  other  stalwarts 
of  Texas  Elastman,  as  well  as  to  their  asso- 
ciates at  Eastman  Kodak  and  Tennessee 
Eastman,  let  us  all  extend  felicitations  and 
best  wishes  on  the  continued  growth  of  the 
parent  comp>any  and   its  divisions, — Cau.  L. 

ESTES. 


United  Pres$  International  Prabei  Work 
of  BUI  Parker,  Director  of  Region  5, 
Office  of  Civil  Defen$e,  Denton,  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  29,  1964 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Preston  McGraw  of  the  United  Press 
Internationa]  office  in  Dallas  has  written 
an  interesting,  vivid  article  describing 
some  of  the  outstanding  work  of  the  Civil 
Defense  Director,  Bill  Parker,  of  Region  5 
of  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  in  the  Den- 
ton, Tex.,  Federal  Center. 

This  Federal  Center  is  a  headquarters 
for  Texas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  New 
Mexico,  and  Louisiana. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  UPI 
article,  published  in  newspapers  nation- 
wide, be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CrviL  Defensi  Station  m  TntAS  HotiSES 
Ni: CLEAR  Attack  CiJ*t«r  roB.  Abjcai-tsas 
EteNTON.  Tex.— "Everybody  understands 
coming  here  will  mean  leaving  hU  family 
behind,"  says  BUI  Parker  In  a  matter-of-fact 
tone.  "Nobody  has  signed  anything,  but  that 
Is  firmly  understood." 

Bill  Parker  Is  director  of  Region  6  of  the 
Office  of  Civil  Defense.  To  talk  to  him  you  go 
to  the  gu.ird  sitting  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Denton  Federal  Center,  25  miles  north  of 
Dana.s.  The  guard  picks  up  the  telephone, 
then  reports:  "Have  a  seat.  Hell  be  up  in 
a  minute.'' 

The  official  has  to  oome  up  because  every- 
thing In  the  Denton  Federal  Center  Is  deep 
underground. 

It  was  built  to  be  one  of  the  safest  places 
In  the  world  In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack. 
Officials  believe  It  could  survive  a  nuclear 
burst  right  over  it. 

It  houses  the  Office  of  CUdl  Defense  and 
the  Office  of  Emerpency  Planning  for  region 
5 — Texas.  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma, 
and  New  Mexico. 

OCD  has  eight  such  regional  offices  and 
the  Government  plans  eventually  to  get  them 
nil  underground  so  operations  could  be  di- 
rected from  them  for  at  least  a  month 
if  there  were  a  nuclear  war. 

Parker  acknowledges  that  If  there  were  an 
attack  an\"where  around  Denton,  the  center 
would  be  besieged  by  hundreds  of  frantic 
citizens,  all  demanding  refuge. 

None  would  be  let  In,  he  says.  There  Is 
a  secret  way  for  getting  officials  In  without 
letting  civilians  crowd  In  after  th«ii.  he  said. 

ITRST    COMPLETED 

The  Denton  center  was  the  first  to  be  com- 
pleted and  so  far  Is  the  only  one. 

There  are  two  floors  of  the  center  under- 
ground, protected  by  5  feet  of  earth  and  a 
layer  of  cement  on  top. 

A  small,  modernistic  structure  sits  above 
ground,  on  top  of  the  center.     It  hotises  an 
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entrance  haU.  a  coffee  shop,  and  a  few  offJcea 
that  could  be  quickly  moved  underground. 

The  topside  structure  Ifi  deliberately 
planned  to  be  blown  away  by  a  nuclear  wea{>- 
on  so  the  wreckage  would  not  cover  the  en- 
uances  and  exlta  to  the  center  underground. 

There  are  two  ways  of  gettlut;  In  and  out 
of  the  center.  One  Is  from  the  surface  build- 
ing and  the  other  Is  from  inside  it. 

The  Inside  entrance  la  a  ponderous  door  erf 
lead  and  Iron,  6  Inches  thick.  It  Is  opened 
and  closed  by  a  hydraulic  apparatus. 

Tlie  elevator  Is  pushed  up  and  pulled  down 
from  the  bottom  to  keep  a  blast  from  putting 
It  out  of  action. 

The  lights  that  Illuminate  the  center's  halls 
and  rooms  are  all  suspended  from  springs. 
So  are  pipes.  Everything  that  has  to  be  fixed 
to  the  floor  Is  bolted  U)  spring.  There  ose 
flexible  sections  In  pljies  so  they  will  give 
without  breaking. 

The  Idea  Is  to  prevent  anything  In  the 
center  from  breaking,  even  if  a  bomb  blast 
is  so  close  that  It  moves  the  hill  like  an 
earthquake. 

ONI    HUNDRED    ON    STAFF 

About  100  men  and  women  staff  the  center 
24  hours  a  day. 

The  Treasury  Department.  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  Commerce  Department,  Interior 
Department,  General  Services  AdnUnlstra- 
tlon.  and  Federal  Reserve  bank  all  have 
liaison  offices  In  It. 

In  case  of  an  attack.  It  would  house  a 
total  of  about  500  persons — regvilar  person- 
nel In  the  center  and  the  rest  Government 
officials  from  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area. 

Two  doctors  from  Denton  have  agreed  to 
report  to  the  center  In  case  of  atUu;k  and 
be  locked  Ln  with  the  others. 

The  public  Is  not  admitted  In  Denton 
Federal  Center  and  pictures  are  not  per- 
mitted of  any  part  of  It  for  security  reasons. 

There  have  been  suggestions  that  the 
center  would  become  a  "second  White  House" 
If  Washington  were  bombed.  Parker  doubts 
It.  unlees  the  President  were  visiting  the 
Denton  area. 

There  is  a  secret  shelter  for  the  President 
In    Washinigton    and    tf    President    Johnson 
continues    in    the    White    House.    Parker    ex- 
pects that  a  shelter  will  be  built  at  the  L  B.J. 
*  Ranch. 

But  Denton  Federal  Center's  communica- 
tions are  elaborate  enough  for  It  to  become 
an  administrative  center  for  the  whole 
country. 

It  Is  tied  Ln  by  telephone  and  a  100-word- 
a-minute  teleprinters  to  an  elaborate  civil 
defense    landllne    conununlcatlons    network. 

The  network  avoids  large  places  that  would 
likely  be  bombed  In  a  war.  There  are  many 
alternate  routea  that  the  equipment  seeks 
automatically. 

RADIO    TRANSMrrTERS 

If  telephone  lines  fall,  there  are  powerful 
radio  transmitters,  connected  to  an  antenna 
system   3   miles   east  of  the   center. 

Radio  provides  voice,  teleprinter  and  dot- 
and-dash  communications  with  almost  any 
point  In  the  world. 

Communications  Director  E.  K.  Akin  has 
asked  for  a  special  pop-up  antenna  that 
can  be  pushed  up  out  of  the  ground  like  a 
submarine  periscope  In  case  all  other  an- 
tennas are  blown  away. 

A  machine  In  the  center  Is  connected  with 
a  computer  In  the  national  resources  evalua- 
tion center  In  Washington. 

The  computer  Is  programed  with  Infor- 
mation about  the  population  of  thousands 
of  cities  and  towns,  the  kind  of  buildings 
In  them,  the  number  of  hospitals,  the  num- 
ber of  bomb  shelters  and  even  the  number 
of  blood  banks. 

If  there  were  a  nuclear  attack  In  region  5, 
the  Denton  Federal  Center  would  feed  to 
Washington  Information  on  the  size  of  the 
blast  and  wind  direction  and  strength. 


This  Information  would  be  fed  into  the 
computer  which  would  feed  back  to  Denton 
at  a  maximum  rate  of  3,000  words  a  minute, 
an  estimate  of  the  number  of  casualties,  how 
many  structures  were  destroyed,  how  big  an 
area  was  contaminated  by  fallout  and  what 
supplies  were  needed. 


The  Treaiury'"  Program  for  Meeting  the 
Coin    Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF  missoi:ri 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29.  1964 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
all  of  the  Members  of  the  House  have  re- 
ceived complaints  from  banks  and  busi- 
nesses in  their  districts  about  the  sliort- 
age  of  coins  for  regular  day-to-day  com- 
mercial activities.  The  shortage  has 
been  nationwide,  and  it  has  been  serious. 
To  help  to  meet  it,  the  House  has  pro- 
vided funds  in  the  Treasury-Post  Offlce 
appropriation  bill  for  a  new  mint  at  Phil- 
adelphia, and  for  around-the-clock  oper- 
ations. 24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  at 
the  existing  Denver  and  Philadelphia 
Mints.  These  measures,  plus  allowances 
for  additional  equipment,  were  intended 
to  raise  coin  production  from  a  current 
rate  of  about  4.3  billion  pieces  a  year  to 
nearly  5  billion,  In  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
with  projected  further  substantial  in- 
creases in  subsequent  years,  particularly 
after  the  new  mint  comes  into  operation. 

However,  in  view  of  the  current  de- 
mand for  coins,  it  appeared  to  many  of  us 
that  the  projected  output  of  4.97  billion 
pieces  in  fiscal  1965  would  not  be  enough 
to  meet  the  needs  of  business,  and  also  to 
prove  conclusively  the  absurdity  of 
hoarding  coins  against  possible  future 
shortages.  A  tremendous  amount  of  coin 
hoarding  now  seems  to  be  going  on,  and 
this  must  be  ended. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, under  Chairman  Wright  Patman, 
of  Texas,  has  been  watching  the  coin  sit- 
uation closely.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, and  which  has  jurisdiction  in  the 
committee  over  legislation  dealing  with 
coins  and  currency,  has  been  in  constant 
touch  with  the  Treasury  on  various  ad- 
ministrative, as  well  as  possible  legisla- 
tive, steps  which  could  he  taken.  The 
new  program  just  announced  today  fol- 
lows di-scussions  held  by  Chairman  Pat- 
man  and  me  with  the  responsible  officials 
of  the  Treasury  Department. 

rate     or     PRODUCTION     WILL     DOUBLK     IN     TEAR 

Mr.  Speaker,  instead  of  a  projected  an- 
nual production  of  about  5  billion  coins 
In  the  coming  fiscal  year,  as  called  for  In 
the  appropriation  bill,  the  Treasury  now 
proposes  to  produce  at  a  rate  of  7  billion 
for  the  remainder  of  calendar  1964  and 
at  the  rate  of  9  billion  a  year  by  the  end 
of  the  1965  fiscal  year,  a  year  from  now. 
That  would  he  more  than  double  the 
1964  fiscal  year  production  rate  of  4.3 
billion  coins. 


The  Treasury  has  been  making  moi» 
silver  coin  production  capacity  available 
by  purchasing  from  private  sources  the 
rolled  nickel  strip  used  for  making  5. 
cent  coins:  it  now  also  plans  to  buy  rolled 
bronze  strip  for  p)ennles,  so  that  all  of 
the  melting,  casting  and  rolling  opera- 
tions In  the  two  mints  can  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  silver  coin  production. 

New  coin  presses  have  been  ordered, 
and  some  stamping  eqtiipment  located  in 
Government  surplus  Is  going  to  be  con- 
verted to  coin  use.  The  proof  coin  equip- 
ment win  he  converted  to  higher  speeda 
for  production  of  regular  coins,  after 
present  commitments  are  met  for  proof 
coin  orders  which  had  been  accepted.        , 

The  U.S.  Assay  Oflflce  at  San  Francisco, 
formerly  a  mint,  will  be  put  back  Into 
I^artlal  coin  production  use.  at  least  tem- 
ixjrarlly,  as  a  facility  for  the  annealing 
of  blanks  for  nickels  and  pennies. 

In  an  effort  to  discourage  the  hoarding 
of  1964  coins  for  possible  speculative  nu- 
mi.smatlc  value,  the  Treasury  proposes 
legislation  to  continue  Indefinitely  the 
1964  date  on  all  new  coins. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  at  this  point  the 
official  announcement  made  public  by  the 
Treasury  Department  today  on  its  pro- 
gram for  seeking  to  meet  and  overcome 
the  coin  shortage,  as  follows: 
[For   release   morning   newspapers.   Monday, 
June  20.   1064) 
Treasurt  To  DotTBUt  Coin  Produxttion 
Treasury  Department, 
Waahinffton,  DC.  June  26, 1964. 
The  Treasury  today  announced  an  Inten- 
sified  program    to   double    the    Nation's   rats 
of  coin  production  within  a  year  and  raise 
It  by  75  percent  during  the  next  6  months. 

By  next  June,  the  program  will  booet  our 
coin  production  to  an  annual  rate  of  over  9 
billion  new  coins — more  than  double  the  4.3 
billion  level  for  Hscal  1964  and  triple  the 
3  bUllon  level  for  flsfcal  1961.  For  the  last 
6  months  of  this  year — normally  a  time  of 
peak  demand  for  coins — the  program  will 
mean  a  75-percent  Increase  In  coin  produc- 
tion over  the  same  period  last  year,  a  rise 
to  3.5  billion  new  coins  from  the  2  billion 
produce^   In   the   last   half   of    1963. 

This  Increased  production  will  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  present  five  denominations  of 
coins  in  about  the  present  ratios — roughly 
two- thirds  pennies,  one -fourth  nickel*  and 
dimes,  and  the  rest  quarters  and  half-doUart. 
The  new  program  will  augment  the  Treas- 
ury's already  heightened  efforts  to  expand 
the  Nation's  coin  production  In  the  face  of 
a  growing  need  for  coins. 

Steps  already  taken  to  expand  current  pro- 
duction of  coins  Include  the  purchase  of 
rolled  nickel  strip  for  the  making  of  all 
5-cent  coins — thus  freeing  equipment  foe 
other  production — and  the  Inauguration  of 
a  continuous  7-day,  24-hour  prcxluctlon 
schedule  at  the  Nation's  two  mints,  In  Den- 
ver and  Philadelphia. 

These  actions  will  Incretise  production  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  by  600  million  coins, 
bringing  total  budgeted  production  up  to 
some  5  billion  coins. 

To  augment  these  measures,  the  following 
new  steps  will  be  taken : 

1.  Beginning  early  in  July,  bronze  strip  for 
pennies  will  be  purchased  (Ln  addition  to  th« 
nickel  strip  already  being  acquired  for  6- 
cent  coins ) .  thus  freeing  all  melting,  casting 
and  rolling  operations  for  the  production  ct 
more  silver  coins, 

2.  New  coin  presses  (used  to  Imprint  ths 
design  of  the  coin)  are  being  ordered  for  de- 
livery early  this  fall  and  additional  stamp- 
ing  machines,   which  can  be  converted  for 


-Int  use  are  being  acquired  from  the  sur- 
!Sus  stocks  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
5be  General  Services  AdmlnlstraUon.  and  prl- 
Tat«  industry. 

S  In  December,  when  current  orders  have 
K-en  aweii.  the  proof  coin  operation  (the 
Ruction  of  special  sets  of  coins  for  coUec- 
ionj)  win  be  suspended.  Those  of  Its  presses 
that  are  suitable  will  be  converted  to  allow 
higher  speeds  and  wUl  be  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  coins  for  clrculaUon. 

4  As  additional  presses  become  available, 
nroductlon  of  annealed  blanks  (round  pieces 
of  metal  the  actual  slue  of  the  coin  softened 
to  take  the  die)  for  nickels  and  pennies  will 
be  temporarily  shifted  to  the  U.S  Assay  Office 
In  San  Francisco,  thus  permitting  the  mints 
to  concentrate  on  the  final  stages  of  the  pro- 
duction of  all  coins. 

6  The  Congress  will  be  asked  to  continue 
the  1964  date  on  all  coins  Indefinitely,  thus 
eliminating  any  possible  Incentives  for  keep- 
ing 1964  coins  out  of  circulation  for  specu- 
lative purposes. 

Through  these  and  other  measures,  the 
Treasury  Department  will  continue  to  seek 
out  ways  of  assuring  an  adequate  supply  of 
coinage  with  existing  facilities— pending  the 
construcUon  of  the  new  Philadelphia  Mint 
Buthorlaed  last  August.  This  mint  will  re- 
place the  current  PhUadelphla  Mint,  and  will 
be  capable  of  producing  coins  at  a  higher 
rate  than  both  existing  mints  together. 
However,  since  funds  are  only  now  becoming 
available  to  proceed  with  construction  of  the 
new  mint.  Its  construction  Is  9  months  be- 
hind the  Treasury's  original  schedule— and  It 
win  probably  begin  coin  production  In  1967. 
Instead  oT  In  1906  as  originally  expected  by 
the  Treasury. 
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liOUIBVILLS,  KT., 

June  18,  1964. 
Senator  Th»uston  B.  Morton. 
Afadrid  Building, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Dear  Senatoe  Morton:  It  Is  always  a 
pleasure  for  this  taxpayer  to  compliment  a 
Congressman  for  a  Job  well  done.  We  of 
course  have  been  In  the  coal  business  for 
many  years  and  have  furnished  coal  to  vari- 
ous Government  institutions. 

This  spring  the  General  Services  Admlnls- 
traUon, who  took  over  the  buying  for  the 
Veterans'  AdmlnlsUatlon  advertised  for  bids 
on  coal  for  the  veterans  hospital  on  Zorn 
Avenue  here  In  Louisville.  The  coal  re- 
quested was  of  an  Inferior  type  that  would 
have  placed  a  burden  on  the  equipment  and 
employees.  The  coal  was  sized  to  require  a 
more  'than  double  the  freight  rate  and  a 
higher  mine  price.  After  several  fuUle  at- 
tempts with  General  Services  Administration 
we  contacted  Congressman  Gene  Snyder. 
Within  a  few  days  the  error  was  corrected, 
an  addendum  was  Issued  and  the  taxpayers 
were  saved  between  $8,000  and  $10,000. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  worked  with  a 
man  as  energetic  and  Intelligent  as  Congress- 
man Snyder,  and  I  think  that  this  Incident 
should  not  go  by  without  calling  It  to  your 
attention. 

With  best  wishes. 

Richard  J.  Henchet,  Jr. 
PS. We  were  not  the  successful  bidders. 


CommeBdatioB  of  RepreteBtative  Gene 
Snyder,  <rf  KentBcky,  for  Helpinf  Re- 
dace  GoTemment  EzpeBditnres 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or  KEM  1  ocaT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNITED  STATES 

Monday .  June  29.  1964 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  during 
those  times  of  $98  billion  budgets  and 
deficit  spending.  It  Is  always  comforting 
to  learn  of  situations  wherein  savings 
were  accomplished  In  spending  the  tax- 
payers' money.  One  of  these  situations 
has  been  called  to  my  attention  by  a  fel- 
low townsman  of  Louisville,  Ky..  In  abet- 
ter commending  our  Congres.sman.  the 
Honorable  Gene  Snyder,  for  Interceding 
with  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion In  a  contract  matter  which  resulted 
In  the  Government's  saving  between 
$8,000  and  $10,000. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  reading  this  letter,  because 
It  exemplifies  the  type  of  vigilance  aU  of 
us  should  exercise  in  connection  with  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds.  Therefore. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
munication be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


Tbe    Salt    Institnte's    50th    Aniuver«ary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29,  1964 


Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  50  years  ago 
this  month,  there  was  established  In  this 
coimtry  an  organization  known  as  the 
Salt  Producers  Association.  With  a 
name  change  so  that  it  now  is  simply  the 
Salt  Institute  and  the  added  member- 
ship of  Canadian  producers  to  give  it  in- 
ternational status,  the  organization  cur- 
rently Is  quietly  marking  Its  50th  anni- 
versary. ^  V-  -.#  # 
The  Salt  Institute,  acting  in  behalf  ol 
the  major  producers  of  one  of  the  es- 
sential elements  in  life,  merits  a  "well 
done"  for  its  work  In  helping  to  develop 
new  ways  salt  can  be  helpful  to  Industry. 
In  agriculture  and  in  a  broadening 
range  of  facets  of  everyday  living. 

As  rarely  as  does  the  average  person 
think  about  it.  common  salt — sodium 
chloride,  to  the  chemist — is  one  of  the 
essentials  of  Ufe.  It  has  been  through- 
out history,  from  the  earliest  records  ex- 
tant, and  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  always  will  be  even  into  the  im- 
foreseeable  future.  As  uninteresting 
and  commonplace  as  it  may  look  sitting 
in  a  kitchen  or  on  a  dining  table,  the 
story  of  salt  is  laden  with  romance  and 
adventure.  As  far  back  as  27  cen- 
turies B.C.— 4.700  years  ago— the  earliest 
known  treatise  on  pharmacology  was 
published  in  China,  and  a  major  portion 
of  It  was  a  discussion  of  more  than  40 


types  and  forms  ot  salt.  Ancient 
Greece's  widely  pracUced  trade  of  salt 
for  slaves  gave  rise  to  our  expression, 
"not  worth  his  salt."  AppUcation  of  the 
Latin  phrase  "salarium  ar^entum"  to  the 
special  salt  rations  given  early  Roman 
soldiers  was  the  genesis  of  the  English 
word  "salary." 

So  it  has  been  over  the  years.     The 
deaths  of  thousands  of  Napoleon's  troops 
during  their  retreat  from  Moscow  are 
supposed  to  have  been   attributable  to 
lack  of  salt  in  their  scanty  diets.    Thou- 
sands of  Britons  languished  in  prison  for 
smuggling  salt  into  their  country  In  vio- 
lation of  laws  promulgated  by  ancient- 
times  British  monarchs  establishing  salt 
monopolies;  oppressive  salt  monopolies 
were  a  major  contributing  factor  to  the 
rise  of  the  French  revolution.     On  our 
own  continent,  the  British  commander. 
Lord  Howe,  was  reported  Jubilant  and 
scenting  victory  when  he  captured  Gen. 
George  Washington's  salt  supply  In  1777. 
Today,  the  importance  of  salt  to  all 
life  is   better  known  and  more  widely 
acknowledged  than  ever.    We  all  know 
of  its  essentiality  to  the  hiunan  diet,  even 
to  the  point  of  taking  supplemental  ra- 
tions in  some  such  form  as  salt  tablets 
when  in  hot  weather,  heavy  perspiration 
depletes  the  body  of  Its  needed  salt  sup- 
plies.    It   Is  universally   accepted  as   a 
vital  element  in  livestock  diets. 

Salt's  uses  in  chcsnical  and  industrial 
processes  are  legion.  It  has  saved  un- 
told thousands  of  Uves  in  its  role  as  the 
most  important  element  in  keeping  our 
streets,  roads,  and  highways  clear  of  ac- 
cident-causing ice  in  wintertime,  to  say 
nothing  of  helping  keep  them  clear  of 
snow  accumulations  that  would  make 
them  impassable  to  traffic.  Its  value  in 
stabilizing  earths  and  making  them  a 
solid,  lasting  base  for  lesser  traveUed 
roads  for  farm  ponds,  even  for  aircraft 
landing  strips,  is  gaining  increasing  rec- 
ognition. 

Another  of  the  many  uses  of  salt  de- 
veloped in  recent  years  is  as  an  essential 
agent  In  water-softening  devices  In 
which  It  is  a  part  of  the  process  of  re- 
moving minerals  and  other  Impurities 
from  "hard"  water  to  make  it  "soft"  and 
more  satisfactory  to  the  palate  and  for 
general  household  use. 

The  Salt  Institute  has  contributed 
substantially  to  the  development  of  many 
of  these  modem  uses  of  Its  product.  It 
has  assisted  in  much  research  and  de- 
velopment work  in  connection  with  high- 
way agricultural,  dietary,  and  other  uses 
of  salt.  It  has  assisted  materially  in  de- 
veloping the  use  of  salt  as  a  "carrier"  for 
materials  helpful  to  various  forms  of 
Ufe  such  as  "trace  mineral?"  essential 
to  cattle  and  many  other  domesticated 
animals,  and  "iodized  salt."  which  has 
been  a  major  factor  In  drastically  cur- 
tailing the  incidence  of  goiter  in  hu- 
mans. 

One  of  the  Institute's  most  Important 
contributions,  however,  has  been  its 
functioning  as  an  information-dissemm- 
ating  service.  In  this  capacity.  It  gives 
circulation  not  only  to  InlormaUon  de- 
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veloped  by  Its  own  research  projects  but 
to  other  data,  produced  by  any  reputable 
salt  or  Its  use.  The  Institute  has  pro- 
research  unit,  having  any  bearing  on 
duced  a  veritable  library  of  pamphlets, 
booklets,  and  bulletins  on  a  broad  variety 
of  subjects  involving  salt  which  are  of 
inestimable  value  to  highway  engineers 
and  maintenance  oflBcials,  dieticians, 
agriculturalists.  industrialists,  and 
others. 

Quarterly  meetings  of  the  institute's 
specialized  groups,  such  as  Its  subcom- 
mittees on  highways,  dietary,  agricul- 
tural and  soft  water  salt  uses,  serve  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  information  about 
new  developments.  New  developments 
are  canvassed  thoroughly  in  discussions 
which  may  even  produce  solutions  to  the 
problems.  If  any  development,  favor- 
able or  unfavorable,  is  deemed  to  war- 
rant the  action,  the  institute  then  will 
see  that  it  is  publicized. 

The  Salt  Institute  was  establLshed  50 
•  years  ago  by  15  salt  producers.  Of  the 
individuals  involved,  the  only  one  still 
active  is  Howard  J.  Carey.  Sr.,  president 
of  the  Carey  Salt  Co.,  of  Hutchinson, 
Kans.,  who  still  frequently  attends 
meetings  of  the  institute  and  whose 
company  Is  among  the  Nation's  half- 
dozen  biggest  salt  producers. 

Today,  the  institute  comprises  18  pro- 
ducer-members : 

American  Salt  Corp.,  the  Barton  Salt 
Co..  the  Canadian  Salt  Co..  Ltd.;  the 
Carey  Salt  Co.,  Diamond  Crystal  Salt 
Co.,  Gordy  Salt  Co..  Hardy  Salt  Co.,  In- 
ternational Salt  Co.,  Leslie  Salt  Co., 
Michigan  Salt  Co.,  Morton  Salt  Co.. 
Oliver  Brothers  Salt  Co..  Pawnee  Salt 
Co.,  Solar  Salt  Co..  United  Salt  Corp., 
Watklns  Ssdt  Co..  Western  Salt  Co.. 
Domtar  Chemicals  Ltd..  Sifto  Salt  Divi- 
sion. 

I  know  we  all  hope  the  institute  will 
continue  to  make  similarly  helpful  con- 
tributions in  life  for  many,  many  years 
to  come. 


Big  Boost  for  Connecticut 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABNER  W.  SIBAL 

OF  coNKKcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29.  1964 

Mr.  SEBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
necticut Light  &  Power  Co.  recently  pub- 
lished an  advertisement  announcing  the 
second  reduction  in  its  rates  since  last 
November.  The  two  reductions  total 
more  than  $4  million.  I  would  Uke  the 
text  of  the  advertisement  to  appear  in 
the  Record  as  an  outstanding  example 
of  one  OMnpany's  public  service  and  how 
It  has  fulfilled  the  intended  purpose  of 
the  tax-reduction  bill,  which  made  these 
reductions  possible: 

Bra  Boost  fob  Connecticut — Rates  Redttced 
Again 

Today,  after  dlBcusslona  with  the  3ta.t« 
public  utmtlee  oommissiDii,  we  filed  a  reduc- 
tion ot  $2,364,000  In  electric  and  gua  rates 
affecting  many  of  our  ciistotners.  This  re- 
duction, to  be  effective  with  July  bills.  Is  de- 


signed speolflcally  to  stimulate  the  State's 
oontlnued  growth  and  proerperlty.  Seven 
months  ago  also,  C.L..  Sl  P.  cut  Its  customer 
rates — that  time  by  over  $1^4  million. 

(These  two  reductions  bring  to  over  $4 
million  the  total  amount  by  which  we  have 
lowered  customer  rates  since  last  November.) 

The  month's  rate  cut  is  due  principally  to 
recent  changes  in  the  Federal  income  tax 
laws.  As  you  know,  these  changes  were  made 
to  lessen  restraints  on  the  free  enterprise 
system  which  prevented  it  frtxn  generating 
necessary  growth  Itself  By  malting  this  rate 
reduction  C.L.  &  P.  is  doing  Its  part  Ui  stimu- 
late economic  progress 

Lower  electric  and  gj«  rates  for  C.L  &  P. 
service  help  to  prove  ;igaln — you  ciuit  buy 
better  value. 


Edward      M.     Sneed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROUND  V.  LIBONATI 

or  n.LiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29.  1964 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Cook  County  Commissioner  Ed- 
ward M.  Sneed.  Democratic  committee- 
man of  the  third  ward  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  marks  the  end  of  a  powerful 
leader's  career  in  politics. 

He  was  the  first  Nepro  committeeman 
elected  to  the  office  of  committeeman  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  in  1932. 

Commissioner  Sneed  was  born  In 
Nashville,  Term.,  the  younRcst  of  15  chil- 
dren. His  family  moved  to  Chicago. 
Edward,  as  a  boy,  entered  the  grammar 
school  and  upon  graduation  attended 
Jones  Commercial  High  School. 

His  political  career  began  with  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
third  ward  committeemanship.  He 
filled  various  positions  in  State  and  local 
governments— sanitary  district,  the 
State  parole  office,  the  Illinois  Vehicle 
License  Commission,  and  as  a  deputy 
bailiff  of  the  municipal  court. 

In  1938  he  was  elected  county  commis- 
sioner and  held  that  office  as  well  as  the 
office  of  committeeman  of  the  third  ward 
at  his  death. 

Mr.  Sneed  was  a  quiet  person,  gentle 
of  disposition,  who  throughout  his  life 
dedicated  his  talents  to  serving  the  needs 
of  the  p>oor  and  unfortunate  of  the  city 
and  county  communities,  who  seek  the 
professional  services  of  our  county  in- 
stitutions. 

Mr.  Sneed  had  a  natural  gift  for  mak- 
ing one  seeking  advice  or  help  to  feel  at 
ease.  His  personality  radiated  a  sweet 
friendly  interest.  He  was  warm  and 
understanding  in  handling  the  problems 
of  his  constituency.  His  popularity  con- 
tributed much  to  the  political  strength 
of  his  party — the  returns  of  the  third 
ward  gave  tremendous  pluralities  to  the 
Democratic  candidates,  election  after 
election.  The  loss  of  this  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant  will  be  felt  by  the  party  lead- 
ership. The  city  of  Chicago.  County  of 
Cook,  and  State  of  Illinois  have  lost  a 
dedicated  leader  and  public  servant.  We, 
the  members  of  the  Dlinois  congressional 
delegation,   send   our   heartfelt   condo- 


lences to  his  lovely  wife,  Josephine;  hh 
son,  Edward,  and  his  sister,  on  their  gie^ 
loss.  May  the  good  Lord  reward  hla 
with  everlasting  happiness  for  hl«  un- 
deviating  and  constant  services  to  thi 
Indigent  population  of  our  communitiei 


job  as  It 


Lotinx  Ground 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  29.  1964 

Mr.  KINO  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  people  of  this  country  will  make  a 
crucial  decision  at  the  general  election 
next  November.  They  wUl  have  an  op- 
portunity to  either  elect  a  President  who 
win  fight  for  the  freedom  of  this  country 
and  lead  America  to  a  place  of  dignl^ 
and  respect,  or  to  return  an  administra- 
tion to  power  which  has  stumbled  along 
expensively.  Incompetently,  overmanned 
and  inadequate  to  do  the  kind  of  job 
that  is  necessary  in  a  changing  world 
situation. 

On  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  Include  an  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  Troy  Record 
newspaper  by  Mr.  Dwight  Marvin.  It  is 
my  hope  that  all  readers  of  the  Concrk- 
sioNAL  Record  will  take  the  time  to  read 
Mr.  Marvm's  article,  as  I  believe  his  crit- 
icism of  the  present  administration  Is 
justifiable  in  light  of  our  foreign  policy 
failures  throughout  the  world: 

A  Thought  fob  Today:   Losing  Ground 
(By  Dwight  Marvin) 

We  don't  like  to  say  It  because  it  is  our 
country  and.  as  Lincoln  put  it.  "the  last  hop* 
of  earth."  But  It  Is  a  fact  that,  for  soma 
yeiixs,  we  have  been  losing  Influence,  re6i>ect, 
and  friendship  everywhere. 

Senator  Lauschk,  In  the  Reader's  Digest, 
p>olnt8  -out  Panama,  Cambodia.  Ghana,  Bo- 
livia, and  Indonesia  as  places  where  our 
standing  Is  low  and  getting  lower.  He  mlgbt 
have  added  Cuba,  Laos,  Vietnam,  and  tta* 
Arab  countries. 

Why?  Haven't  we  the  brains  to  flight,  at 
leest  on  even  terms,  In  the  cold  war  against 
Russia  and  China?  They  are  outpointing  lu 
steadily  at  every  turn. 

What  Is  wrong?  Why  not  teU  the  truth» 
Our  State  Department  Is  a  mess  ctf  Ineffl- 
clency  and  Its  head  Is  apparently  essentially 
inept.  We  have  no  foreign  policy  worthy  <rf 
the  name.  And  what  Is  piously  referred  to 
In  Washington  as  p>ollcy  1b  a  mishmash  of 
weakness  and  decrepitude. 

If  the  present  trend  should  continue  until 
1969 — supposing  President  Johnson  \»  re- 
elected—we  wUl  be  In  desperate  plight 
Cataclysmic  failure  might  come  even  sooner, 
perhaps  this  year. 

We  are  flouted  and  Ignored  around  ths 
world.  Even  oxir  supposed  friends — Britain, 
Prance,  Pakistan — are  hesitant.  De  Gaulls 
says  frankly  he  can't  trust  us.  Britain  pur- 
sues a  policy  In  Cubct,  China,  and  elsewhaw 
directly  antagonistic  to  our  program,  threat- 
ening to  destroy  It.  Pakistan  Is  turning  tbs 
other  way. 

Dean  Rusk  is  a  fine  gentleman,  but  IM 
seems  to  lack  the  vitality  to  deal  with  ttM 
Impossible  Department  he  heads.  So  tt 
stumbles  along,  expensively,  Incompetently. 


orermanned.  Uiadequate  to  do  Its 

'*':?^e''Sta^'uever  feU  m  love  with  Secre- 
*Jr  Dulles.  But  during  his  term  of  office 
JSmunlsm  gained  not  an  ac«,  not  a  v^- 
!^  NOW  southeast  Asia  Is  on  the  skids 
ISJr,t  has  turned  to  Moscow.  Algeria  Is 
SSng^rms.     Indeed,  most  of  Africa  Is  In 

***wT^?Uke  Johnson.  But  can't  he  see  that 
Uje  most  important  Department  cA  his  ad- 
li^Mstratlon  Is  moth-eaten,  impotent,  and 
Si^retel?  dangerous  to  our  future?  Must 
~  ^  a  continuing  lag  until  after  elec- 
Sn?  can't  we  get  rid  of  poUUcs  and  save 
SiV  situation?  We  cannot  believe  It  Is  too 
late.  But  there  U  always  a  point  of  no  re- 
txirn. 


Independence   Day   of  the    Republic 
Malagaay 


of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 


or  N«W    TOtK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29,  1964 
Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
26  the  Malagasy  Republic  celebrated  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  her  independence. 
We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  warm  felicitations  to  His  Ex- 
ceUency  the  President  of  the  RepubUc, 
Phillbert  Tsiranana;  and  his  Excellency 
the  Malagasy  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  Louis  Rakotomalala. 

The  Malagasy  Republic,  now  entering 
Its  fifth  year  of  Independence,  is  consid- 
ered today  to  be  one  of  the  future  great 
naUons  of  Africa.  An  island  naUon,  the 
fourth  largest  in  the  world,  it  gained  its 
independence  from  French  colonial  rule 
on  June  26,  1960.  Since  then,  the  Ma- 
lagasy Republic  has  maintained  close 
and  amicable  relations  with  France,  re- 
ceiving generous  foreign  aid  assistance 

and  guidance.  >      r,       u 

The  people  who  comprise  this  Repub- 
lic are  predominanUy  of  Malaysian 
stock,  having  migrated  to  this  island  off 
the  African  continent  from  the  East  In- 
dies. The  latest  arrivals  were  the  Me- 
rinas  who  formed  a  kingdom  in  the  in- 
terior and  who,  at  the  time  of  the  French 
occupation  in  1896,  had  subjugated  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  island.  It  was  they 
who  fostered  a  common  language  and 
first  attempted  to  unite  all  the  tribes  to 
form  one  nation. 

The  present  government,  ably  guided 
by  its  President.  Philibert  Tsiranana,  is 
democratic  in  form,  modeled  predomi- 
nantly on  French  lines.  Because  the 
country  is  greatly  underdeveloped,  there 
has  been  inaugurated  a  5 -year  plan  to 
develop  and  encourage  industry  and 
agriculture.  Although  8  percent  of  the 
total  land  area  is  cultivable,  only  3  per- 
cent is  actually  farmed.  Fortunately 
the  Republic  is  underpopulated  and  food 
is  sufBclent  to  feed  the  population.  But 
with  a  birth  rate  of  over  2  Mz  percent,  the 
day  is  envisaged  when  demand  will  equal 
or  surpass  supply. 

This  5-year  plan  will  also  concentrate 
on  the  development  of  Industries.  Chief 
among  these  will  be  the  fishing  industry, 
whose  potential  is  almost  unlimited  since 


the  territorial  waters  abound  in  fish  of 
all  kinds.  Although  current  industries 
now  in  operation  compliment  agricul- 
tural production,  expansion  of  mining 
facilities  is  scheduled.  Recent  mineral 
surveys  have  noted  vast  deposits  of  coal, 
as  yet  untapped.  Uranium,  thorium, 
and  nickle  will  also  be  exploited  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

As  a  member  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  Malagasy  Republic  takes  an  active 
Interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  world 
community.  Because  of  its  close  ties 
with  France,  the  Malagasy  Republic  is 
linked  to  and  stands  behind  the  Com- 
mon Market.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Tsir- 
anana was  instrumental  In  establishing 
the  union  of  the  majority  of  French- 
speaking  African  states,  the  Union  of 
African  and  Malagasy  States,  and  con- 
tinues to  support  a  policy  of  closer  ties 
with    the    former    French    colonies    of 

Af  ricfl. 

Although  considered  a  Francophile, 
Mr.  Tsiranana  differs  with  President  de 
Gaulle  on  his  policy  toward  Red  China. 
Adamantly  hostile  to  communism,  Mr. 
Tsiranana  has  steadfastly  refused  to 
recognize  Communist  China  and  repeat- 
edly warns  the  other  African  countries 
of  the  dangers  of  internal  Communist 
interference.  He  has  even  accused  the 
Soviet  Union  of  having  built  a  military 
base  in  Somalia  and  has  linked  the  re- 
cent mutinies  in  East  Africa  to  Com- 
munist subversion. 

I  am  happy  to  extend  my  greetings  to 
the  people  of  the  Malagasy  Republic  on 
the  anniversary  of  their  fourth  year  of 
independence.  I  am  certain  that  the  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
Its  sister  democracy  will  become  more 
amicable  as  the  Malagasy  Republic  pro- 
gresses toward  its  future  greatness  In  the 
world  community. 


StotemeBt  m  Sapport  of  tbe  Fnt 
AmcBdment  of  the  BOl  of  Riflil*  Mmi 
Afainst  the  Proposed  "Becker^ 
Amendment 


The  Game  of  Symbols 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 


or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29. 1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Abe 
Mellinkoff,  columnist  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle,  had  the  following  cc«n- 
ments  to  make  in  his  morning  report  of 
June  26,  1964: 

Morning    Report 
(By  Abe  MelUnkoff) 

It's  a  new  game  and  anybody  can  play. 
But  Mr.  Johnson  plays  it  best  oi  all.  The 
game  of  symbols. 

Turn  off  the  lights  in  the  White  Hotise 
means  an  economical  administration. 
Everybody  forgets  a  $98.4  bUllon  budget. 
Send  Maxwell  Taylor,  our  No.  1  general,  to 
South  Vietnam  as  an  Ambassador.  We  want 
peace,  but  look  out.  generals  mean  flghUng. 
Send  Allen  Dullea,  our  great  master  spy.  to 
Mississippi.  The  President  really  wants  to 
know  what's  going  on.  although  60  FBI 
agents  could  tell  him  more. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  lota  more  symbols  sitting 
around  Washington  and  lots  of  trouble  spate. 
Earl  Warren?  Bobby  Kennedy?  Barry  Gold- 
water?     Dean  Rusk?     Who  will  go  where? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOBIAS  P.  GILL 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  June  29. 1964 

Mr.  GILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House 
has  been  under  considerable  pressure 
generated  by  people  and  groups  backing 
the  so-called  "Becker"  or  "prayer 
amendment."  The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  held  long  and  intensive  hear- 
ings. A  discharge  petition  has  been  filed 
in  an  attempt  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 

fioor.  , 

I  realize  that  many  sincere  people 
have  favored  one  or  more  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  to  the  first  amendment  to 
our  Consrtitution,  including  some  of  the 
Members  of  this  House.  However,  I  am 
also  aware  that  some  of  the  orgamzed 
backers  of  these  proposals  across  the 
country  seem  to  be  using  them  for  the 
ulterior  purpose  of  attacking  both  the 
Constitution  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

Therefore,  it  pleases  me  greatly  to  find 
that  many  responsible  church  leaders, 
representing  the  larger  part  of  the 
churches,  denominations,  and  religions 
in  my  State,  have  seen  fit  to  speak  out 
publicly  against  the  "Becker"  or  "prayer 
amendment"  and  in  favor  of  keeping  our 
traditional   separation  between   church 

and  state. 

I  submit  the  statement  of  the  minis- 
ters and  the  names  of  those  who  sub- 
scribed to  it  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Statkment  in  Support  of  thi  First  Amend- 
ment OF  THI  BILL  of  Rights  and  Against 
THE  Proposed  "Beckkb"  Ajckndment 
In  full  accord  with  many  religious  leaders 
In  America,  we,  the  undersigned  clergymen 
of   Hawaii,  would   like  to  make  public   our 
own    vigorous    opposition    to    the    "Becker" 
amendment,  now  the  center  of  controversy 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

First,  we  deeply  believe  in  the  consummate 
wisdom  of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution by  which  government  on  every  level 
in  the  United  States  is  bound  not  to  "estab- 
lish" religion  nor  prohibit  the  "free  exercise 
thereof"  It  were  foUy  to  substitute  another 
amendment  which  may  open  the  way  not 
only  to  Government  support  of  religion  but 
also  to  Government  control  over  religion. 

Second,  we  believe  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  celebrated  Engel  and  Schempp 
cases,  has  in  no  way  abridged  the  freedom 
to  pray  voluntarily  in  school,  or  to  read  the 
Bible,  or  otherwise  Include  religion  as  part 
of  the  educational  curriculum  of  the  pubUc 
schools.  It  is  merely  that  governmental 
sponsorship  of  religious  exercises  is  now  de- 
clared to  be  unconstitutional,  not  the  spon- 
taneous and  voluntary  interchange  of  re- 
ligion and  pubUc  education  which  has  always 
been  the  American  practice.  The  Becker 
amendment  Is  not  only  dangerous  departure 
then;  it  Is  quite  unnecessary  for  either  true 
religion  or  good  education. 

Third,  we  IseUeve  that  any  change  In  the 
direction  of  governmental  support  for  re- 
ligion would  seriously  threaten  the  freedom 
of  religion  to  criticize  the  state,  as  ■ometimee 
It  mtist.     The  Becker  proposal  would  tend 
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to  oonfuae  the  functlorui  of  both  atate  and 
church  to  the  detrtment  of  both.  It  would 
tend  to  ertabltah  religion  In  a  eocUO,  If  not 
a  legal,  sense,  and  In  a  way  which  would 
equate  religion  and  national  values.  In  con- 
sequence there  would  be  dangerous  pressure 
to  conformity,  and  It  would  be  more  difficult 
for  the  church  and  temple  to  speak  out  on 
public  Issues. 

Finally,  however,  we  believe  that  the 
Becker  amendment  would  betray  religion 
Into  deceptive  dependence  upon  the  state 
for  a  task  which  It  alone  must  do.  We  Join 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  In  warning 
"against  the  all-too-human  tendency  to  look 
to  the  St.ite  and  Its  agencies  for  support  In 
fultlUlng  the  churches'  mission."  Religion 
18  too  inward  and  personal,  too  Intimately 
related  to  the  mystery  of  person-hood  and 
Individual  conscience,  too  crucial  to  human 
freedom  to  be  ever  entrusted  to  the  rare  and 
feeding  of  the  State. 

We  Join  In  the  public  debate  on  the  side 
of  the  first  amendment  and  urge  our  fellow 
citizens  to  think  long  and  deeply  before  they 
ever  contenance  a   revision  of  It 

Hawaii  clergymen  who  support  the  public 
statement   against   the    Becker    amendment: 

Allport.  Thomas  A.  (Lutheran  Church  of 
America) . 

BevUacqua.  Joseph  J.  (United  Church  of 
Christ). 

Bower.  Porter   (United  Church  of  Christ). 

BrantJB,  Edward  (United  Church  of  Christ) . 

Brewster,     Charles      (United     Church     of 

Christ). 

Brink,  Philip  A.  (United  Church  of  Christ) . 

Beck.  John  (United  Church  of  Christ) 

Chandler.    Theodore     (United    Church    of 

Christ)  . 

Chun.  Richard  (United  Church  of  Christ). 

Coffman,  Ford  G.  (United  Church  of 
Christ. 

Bridges,  Gene  (Unitarian) . 

Caldwell,  Lillian  (Independent) . 

Decker,  John  (United  Church  of  Christ) . 

Engelcke,  John  (Episcopal) . 

Fujltanl.  Yoshlakl  (  Shin  Buddhist) . 

Hammer,  Norman  L.  (E\'angellcal  Luthern 
Church). 

Harada.  David  J.  (Methodist). 

Harley.  James  F.  (Baptist) . 

Hlguchl.  Hlro   (United  Church   nf  Christ). 

Hlratanl.  Morlyoshl  (Southern  Baptist 
Convention) . 

Hoffman,  Lester  W.  (Evangelical  Luthern 
Church) . 

Fujlyoehl,  Donald  (United  Church  of 
Christ). 

Hanashlro,  Steven  (United  Church  of 
Christ). 

Jones,  Lawrence  (United  Church  of 
Christ). 

Jow.  Harold  (United  Church  of  Christ) . 

Junasa.  Ben  (United  Church  of  Christ) . 

Kaneshlro.  Morlamasa  (Episcopal). 

Kapoo,  BdWEU-d  (United  Church  of  Christ) . 

Kautz.  WlUlam  ( United  Church  of  Christ) . 

Kawata.  Teruo  (United  Church  of  Christ). 

Konda.  Ryosho  (Shin  Buddhist) . 

Klrchoffer,  Richard  A.  (Episcopal) 

Ledbetter.  James  T.  (American  Baptist 
Convention) . 

Loveless,  Robert  C.  (United  Church  of 
Christ ) . 

Goebel,  O.  Dean  (United  Church  of 
Christ) . 

MacLean,  Burton  A.  (Episcopal) . 

Martin,  B.  Rhodes  (Methodist) . 

Merseberg,  James  P.  (United  Church  of 
Christ). 

Mlsajon,  James  J.  M.  (Methodist) . 

Morlta,  Isamu  (United  Church  of  Christ). 

Mulholland,  John  P.  (United  Church  of 
Christ). 

Morrett,  John  J.  (Episcopal) . 

Mosley.  Ernest  E.  (Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention). 

Nagao.  Nortto  (Shin  Buddhist) . 

Ogoshl.  Theodore  T.  (United  Church  erf 
Christ). 


OgAwa.  Seldo  (United  Church  of  Christ) . 

Ol.  Stiojo  (StxXn  Buddhist) . 

Osuml,  Paul  8.  (United  Church  of  Christ) . 

Pendleton.  OUn  (United  Church  of  Christ) . 

Pfotenhaeur,  Norman  O.  (Missouri  Synod 
Luthern  Church) . 

Phlfer,  William  E.  (United  Presbyterian) . 

Rayson,  Delwyn  R.  (United  Church  of 
Christ). 

Russell,  Galen  (United  Church  of  Christ) . 

Sanderson,  EL  J.  (United  Church  of  Christ) . 

Smith,  Jack  C.  (Methodist) . 

Terpstra.  Chester  (United  Church  of 
Christ). 

Vosseler,  E.  Gene  (Lutheran) . 

WUllums.  Abraham  B.  (United  Church  of 
Christ). 

Wong,  Richard  (United  Church  of  Christ) . 

Yamada,  Masao  (United  Church  of  Christ) . 

Youngblood,  Ben  F.  (Methodist) 

Yamane,  Susumu  (United  Church  of 
Christ). 

Tarn ayosl,  Fred  (Shin  BuddhLst). 


Whose  Side  Is  the  Supreme  Court  on? — 
Are  the  Members  Trying  To  Curb  or 
Encourage  Crime? 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  C.  JONES 

or  Ml.ssorRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29.  1964 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  pointed  out  last  week,  respect  for 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
teriorate practically  every  time  that 
highest  tribunal  releases  a  decision. 

I  regret  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
reproduce  in  the  Congre.ssional  Rkcord 
some  of  the  Impressive  cartoons  which 
have  been  printed  in  recent  weeks. 
PK)inUng  up  how  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  alining  itvself  with  the  .subversive, 
lawless,  and  gangster  elements  of  so- 
ciety. In  a  recent  issue  of  the  St.  Ix)uis 
Globe  Democrat  appeared  a  cla.ssic  ex- 
ample of  this  type  of  cartoon,  depicting 
an  un.savory  character — labeled  crime — 
holding  in  his  hand  a  pistol — which  the 
cartoonist  described  as  legal  loophole 
protection — with  which  he  was  flrlnpr  a 
fatal  shot  into  a  policemen — represent- 
ing law  enforcement  in  the  United 
States.  The  cartoon  was  appropriately 
captioned  "I've  Got  My  Rights."  and 
accompanying  the  cartoon  was  an  edi- 
torial captioned  "Return  Police  Powers." 

More  and  more  F>eople  are  agreeing 
with  the  statements  carried  In  this  edi- 
torial to  the  effect,  "we  find  the  highest 
Court  In  the  land,  seemingly  oblivious 
to  it  all,  handing  down  decision  after 
decision  further  restricting  the  power  of 
the  men  who  must  cope  with  the  rising 
tide  of  crime." 

Among  the  letters  I  have  received 
critical  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  I 
think  typical  of  the  thinking  of  the  hon- 
est, law-abiding  citizens  of  this  Nation, 
was  one  from  the  president  of  a  college 
In  my  district,  who  writes : 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  an  edi- 
torial and  a  cartoon  appearing  In  the  Globe 
Democrat  on  Wedneaday,  July  24,  which  I 
think  tells  a  tremendous  story.  I  think  the 
time  ha«  come  when  Congress  Is  going  to 
have  to  curb   the   Court's  majority  In   this 


field  and  in  the  field  ot  State  governia^k 
I  refer  specifically  to  the  recent  decta|(B 
reqiUrlng  State  senates  to  be  apportioned  q^ 
the  basis  of  population.  I  had  hopa^ 
against  hope  that  the  House  and  R«i\^^^ 
would  act  to  curb  the  Court  long  before  no*, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  editorial 
expresses  the  feelings  of  a  vast  majority 
of  the  law-abiding  citizens  of  Uils  covm- 
try  when  it  says: 

It  Is  time  we  realize  that  the  good  peopU 
of  this  country,  all  of  them,  have  a  stake  In 
seeing  that  all  criminals  are  convicted  tai 
Imprisoned  and  that  they  do  not  eecapye  pun^ 
Ishment  through  some  technicality  Thig 
la  not  Just  a  contest  between  police  and 
criminals  where  we  can  chooee  .^lde«  and 
cheer.  It  Is  a  war  of  all  law-abiding  men 
agiUnst  criminals. 

And.  I  might  add.  it  is  beginning  to 
be  a  war  of  the  people  against  the  per- 
verted views  of  a  majority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Following  is  the  editorial  referred  to 
above,  which  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat: 

Return  Police  Powers 

What  communities  In  recorded  history 
h:ive  bred  and  tolerated  the  savagery  and 
crime  prevalent  In  the  great  cities  of  Amer- 
ica? In  the  single  decade  from  1960  to  19W 
American  crime  doubled  while  the  population 
grew  by  only  18  percent. 

What  city  In  the  civilized  world  can  match, 
f(>r  sheer  barbarism.  New  York,  whose  Cen- 
tral Park  Is  an  admitted  nocturnal  preeerve 
for  perverts,  marauding  gangs,  rapists,  and 
killers? 

St.  Louis  Is  no  exception.  The  lawlessneM 
In  our  central  crime  corridor  Is  a  municipal 
disgrace.  In  the  major  area  of  the  county 
we  find  that  crime  Is  up  35  percent  over  last 
year  which  Is  an  ominous  portent  of  things 
to  come. 

Never  before  In  American  history  has  n- 
.spect  for  human  dignity,  human  life  and 
property  been  lower. 

But  even  as  the  caldron  of  national  crime 
threatens  to  boll  over,  we  find  the  highest 
court  In  the  land,  seemingly  oblivious  to  It 
all,  handing  down  decision  after  decision  fur- 
ther restricting  the  power  of  the  men  who 
must  cope  with  the  rising  tide. 

Last  week,  the  Supreme  Court,  reversing 
50  years  of  precedent,  extended  to  witnesses 
and  defendants  whatever  their  status  the 
Federal  gtiarantee  against  self-incrimina- 
tion—Into  State  courts.  Monday,  amid  vig- 
orous dlasent,  by  a  6-to-4  vote,  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  to  restrict  the  power  of  polios 
to  question  a  suspect  In  the  absence  of  his 
attorney. 

These  men  must  think  they  are  somehow 
g\iaranteelng  the  freedom  of  us  all  and  Im- 
proving our  society.  What  they  are  doing 
seems  to  guarantee  that  we  shall  continue  to 
live  In  the  most  lawless  society  of  free  men 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

They  have  disregarded  the  ugly  reality  of 
American  crime  In  their  efforts  to  remake  our 
society  according  to  what  they  think  It 
should  be. 

What  Is  the  matter  with  the  sensible  men 
of  America  that  they  will  not  see?  Th« 
rights  of  future  victims  have  not  even  bew 
considered  In  the  vigorous  efforts  of  so  manj 
to  effect  the  release  of  men  obviously  M 
guilty  as  sin. 

Our  lawyers  are  supposed  to  uphold  Justlot 
and  the  law.  Are  Justice  and  the  law  upheld 
when  some  foul  rapist  and  killer  walk*  oot 
of  a  courtroom  laughing  because  his  crafty 
counsel  found  a  technical  flaw  In  the  way 
the  hard-pressed  police  officer  gathered  tht 
evidence? 

Yet,  these  decisions  are  hailed  as  vindica- 
tion for  the  rights  of  us  all.  Throughout  th« 
Nation    In    Its    courtroom*    we    find    tabUa 


«.^Mi  Judges  lecturing  police  officers  and 
^Eals  being  frwd  becauae  the  poUceman 
Siadto  grant  the  thug  a  phone  call  or  pro- 
!!JJ!1  was  overlooked  In  collecting  evidence. 
Th-  releasing  of  these  criminals  U  no  trib- 
ute to  the  American  judicial  system.  It  is  an 
tadlctment  and  libel  of  the  country  that  we 
I«nnot  protect  our  Innocent. 
Problems  of  such  magnitude  do  not  exist  In 
»^pe  where  police  have  the  respect  «»f  ^  »"- 
SSMty  needed  to  deal  with  the  animals  bred 
tothe  big  cities,  and  their  court*  mete  out 

^^'"96 1  the  New  York  courts  adopted  strln- 
--nt  rules  of  search  and  seizure  which  gave 
STborate  protection  to  suspects.  In  the  first 
Viz  convictions  for  drug  peddling  dropped 
S8  percent.  Is  this  a  triumph  as  the  civil 
libertarians  claim? 

We  know  of  few  men  who  feel  freer  because 
of  such  court  decisions,  but  a  great  many  who 
feel  less  secure. 

Again  in  New  York  a  shopkeeper,  who 
maintains  he  was  robbed  and  beaten  twice  by 
the  same  assailant.  «hot  the  assailant  on  the 
third  try.  He  faces  a  possible  7  years  In 
prUon  now  for  owning  an  unlicensed  and 
concealable  weapon. 

The  American  tendency  to  take  the  part  or 
the  underdog  has  been  perverted  to  the  point 
where  a  newsworthy  criminal  can  almost 
bank  on  the  backing  of  some  of  the  best  at- 
torneys in  town  and  the  good  wishes  of  a 
■entlmental  and  vocal  minority. 

It  is  time  we  realize  that  the  good  people  of 
this  country,  all  of  them,  have  a  stake  In 
seeing  that  all  criminals  are  convicted  and 
imprisoned  and  that  they  do  not  escape  pun- 
ishment through  some  technicality.  This  Is 
not  Just  a  contest  between  police  and  crimi- 
nals where  we  can  choose  sides  and  cheer. 
It  is  a  war  of  all  law-abiding  men  against 
criminals. 

Eulogy  for  Pretidenl  John    F.   Kennedy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29. 1964 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  moving  eulogy  for  President 
John  P.  Kermedy  delivered  by  Rabbi  Dr. 
Hugo  Stransky  on  Monday,  November 
25,  1963,  at  Congregation  Beth  Hillel  of 
Washington  Heights,  New  York  City.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read  Rabbi 
Stransky's  eloquent  eulogy: 
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Ei-i,ocY  roR  PRisroiNT  John  F.  Kennedy.  De- 

LrVERED  BY  RaBBI  DR.  HuGO  STRANSKY.  AT  THE 

ME.MORIAL  Service,  November  25.  1963.  Con- 
gregation Beth  Hh-lel  of  Washington 
HncHTS,  New  York  City 
Friends,  the  world  mourns  the  loss  of  our 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  and  Is 
distressed  for  humanity.  SlmUarly  once  the 
Jewish  world  of  the  talmudlc  period  was  In 
distress  over  the  life  of  their  great  and  be- 
loved teacher,  "Rabbl."  Bar  Kapara,  who  was 
to  be  the  messenger  of  the  demise  and  who 
did  not  want  to  use  the  word  "death,"  said  in 
a  euphemistic  phrase  to  his  colleagues: 
•Those  In  heaven  and  those  on  earth  took 
hold  of  the  holy  casket.  Tlie  beings  above 
got  finally  the  upper  hand  and  the  sacred 
shrine  was  taken  a  prisoner." 

At  our  last  Sabbath  service,  within  24  hours 
of  the  dastardly  removal  of  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  from  among  the  living,  we  gave 
brief  expression  to  the  shock  and  grief  that 
has  overcome  us.  We  could  not  yet  believe 
that  the  sunny  countenance  of  John  Ken- 


nedy has  been  turned  into  eternal  night,  that 
his  handsome  stature  has  become  immobile 
forever  and  that  hlfi  vibrant  mind  has  come 
to  a  permanent  •tandstlll.  At  present  the 
last  rites  are  being  tendered  to  him  and  soon 
the  "aron,"  the  casket  with  his  remains,  will 
be  laid  to  rest  at  Arlington  Cemetery.  We 
are  assembled  here  for  this  reason,  to  pay 
homage  to  his  memory  and  to  try  to  bear 
with  our  emotion*  by  adjusting  ourselves  to- 
gether with  the  rest  of  the  world  to  this 
stark  reality. 

Let  us,  therefore,  seek  comfort  In  the 
knowledge  that  John  Kennedy  was  on  three 
fateful  occasions  In  danger  of  life,  that 
three  times  those  above  intervened  unsuc- 
cessfully  and   those   below   won. 

The  pKjlltlclans  maintained  that  his  older 
brother  Joe  would  have  sought  and  won 
the  congressional  seat  of  Jack,  as  the  late 
Precldent  was  generally  known,  because  of  his 
extremely  qualified  political  ambitions. 
However,   he  waa   killed   in  war. 

Next,  John  Kennedy  had  a  miraculous 
escape  from  death  as  a  PT  boat  skipper  In 
the  Pacific 

And  he  was  spared  a  third  time  when 
critically  111  from  a  most  delicate  operation 
on  the  spine  that  might  have  crippled  him. 
Instead  he  recovered. 

His  phvslcal  stamina  and  courage  combined 
with  an  excellent  mind  brought  him  to  the 
helm  of  the  mightiest  and  most  responsible 
country  in  present  times,  in  the  role  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Therefore,  though  cowardly  killed  so  young 
In  years  and  so  young  In  his  office,  and  sur- 
vived by  three  Immediate  past  Presidents  of 
a  very  high  age,  let  us  be  thankful  to  Prov- 
idence that  he  was  spared  for  us  at  least  for 
this  little  while.  He  came  and  went  like 
a  comet.  History  may  one  day  judge  it  as 
a  decisive  turning  point  In  the  relations  of 
peoples  on  the  globe  as  well  as  In  the  rela- 
tions of  planets. 

More  than  a  hundred  peoples,  numbering 
In  the  millions,  bewail  with  our  Nation  his 
departure  from  the  world  scene  while  their 
top-ranking  representatives  prayerfully  In- 
voke at  his  coffin  the  balm  of  Heaven's  com- 
fort upon  the  bereaved  widow,  his  children, 
his  parents,  and  all  his  family.  We  are  asked 
by  the  Biblical  text  of  the  past  Sabbath  to 
console  ourselves  with  the  expression  of 
Jacob  who  fled  Laban  and  was  confronted 
with  murder  by  B»au  (Gen.  31:  42):  "God 
has  seen  my  affliction  and  the  labor  of  my 
hands,  and  gave  Judgment  yesternight." 

From  the  portrait  of  the  late  President  by 
one  of  his  biographers  soon  after  his  elec- 
tion I  recall  the  following  brief  account 
that  now  sounds  like  a  fulfllled  prophecy: 
"John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  is  not  a  great  man. 
But  there  are  within  him  the  human  mate- 
rials that  could  produce  greatness  And, 
most  important  of  all.  there  Is  the  burning 
desire,  the  steady,  strong,  overmastering  will 
to  be  a  great  man  and  to  be  remembered 
m  the  history  books  for  the  great  and  worthy 
achievements." 

It  is  not  onlv  the  element  of  youth  In  the 
loss,  nor  only  "the  meaningless  brutality  of 
the  assassination  that  has  so  uniquely 
plunged  the  complete  world  In  deep  sorrow 
and  even  more  Into  feelings  of  horror  out  of 
a  sense  of  insecurity;  by  far  more.  It  has 
united  m  common  feelings  his  antagonists 
and  foes  together  with  his  partisans  and 
friends  because  of  that  greatness  which  he 
aimed  at  and  partly  achieved  and  on  which 
right  and  ifeft  could  lean  despite  hostilities. 
He  was  the  right  figure  at  the  right  time. 
His  type  of  man  was  sorely  needed  and  will 
now  be  sorely  missed  by  the  powers  decisive 
of  the  future  of  humanity.  He  was  admired 
and  he  was  hated,  he  was  respected  and  he 
was  feared  because  his  ambition  was  equaUy 
Intellectual  and  hxmiane  as  it  was  realistic 
and  economic.  He  was  a  fiame  that  fused 
the  human  materlala  of  heart,  mind,  and 
character  in  an  exemplary  manner;   It  pro- 


duced that  greatness  that  could  bridge  the 
grandeur  of  the  old  West  with  the  social 
aim*  of  the  Near  Bast  by  ties  of  genuine 
religious  belief  and  faith  In  God,  without 
extremity  of  either.  He  was  the  great  hope 
In  our  time  because  he  aimed  to  make  the 
New  World  not  an  isolationist  showcase 
but  a  concept  of  a  permanent  and  steady 
bridge  over  which  all  people  of  good  will  and 
peace  could  walk  and  meet  with  safety  and 
a  hope  for  mankind.  It  was  for  this  that 
he  had  to  pay  the  price  with  his  young  life 
In  the  manner  that  he  did. 

"I  sleep  but  my  heart  waketh,"  says  King 
Solomon  In  the  "Song  of  Songs."  John 
Kennedy  has  not  lived  In  vain,  he  has  not 
worked  In  vain.  His  mortal  frame  sleepeth— 
his  spirit  waketh.  This  Is  the  order  of  the 
hour  which  is  solemn  for  homage  and  for 
prayer  only.  The  coffin  Is  not  yet  at  rest, 
the'  spirit  therefore  not  yet  received.  And 
still,  many  Issues  are  even  now  evolving 
from  Kennedy's  short  life  and  many  moral 
lessons  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  tragic  clr- 
cum.st.inccs  of  his  death  and  the  revenge  of 
his  death.  It  was  unnecessary  In  this  coun- 
try of  the  greatest  freedom  of  expression  and 
wide  opportunity  for  all.  The  world  must 
realize  that  the  language  of  expression  used 
against  the  President  was  of  the  worst  and 
most  inhuman  kind  and  the  abuse  of  oppor- 
tunity the  gravest  and  most  abominable. 

Millions  over  millions  of  fellow  human  be- 
ings feel  that  a  prince  and  great  man  has 
faUen.  We  may  apply  to  such  a  man  the 
rabbinic  phrase:  "By  his  life  he  gave  Joy  to 
his  Creator."  He  was  one  of  the  "Matzdlkey 
Harablm."  defenders  and  champions  of  the 
masses  whose  services  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world  are  of  abiding  value : 


"Were  a  star  quenched  on  high, 
For  ages  would  its  light. 
Still  traveling  downward  from  the  sky, 
Shine  on  our  mortal  sight." 

"So  when  a  great  man  dies. 
For  years  beyond  our  ken. 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  him,  lies 
Upon  the  path  of  men." 

So  let  us  realize  one  overall  Item.  Ken- 
nedy has  above  all  shown  the  way  to  the 
young  world  that  Is  maturing.  ThU  way 
should  not  become  a  blind  alley  and  dead 
history.  If  his  work  should  bear  fruit  we 
have  to  see  to  It  that  the  blow  we  have  re- 
ceived becomes  a  wound  that  should  not  be 
healed  by  time  but  by  our  spiritual  and 
moral  attitude,  strenuous  labor  and  practice 
of  personal  sacrifice.  These  were  the  In- 
struments which  brought  greatness  and  suc- 
cess to  the  young  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy as  well  as  to  our  country  and  which 
kept  the  world  In  a  tolerable  peace  with  the 
accent  on  problems  rather  than  on  hostility 
and  war. 

Our  prayer  today  is  therefore  not  only  for 
the  soul  "of  our  late  President  and  his 
stricken  familv;  It  Is  also  a  prayer  for  the 
future.  May  God  give  protection  to  his  suc- 
cessor and  all  who  labor  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  and  humanity. 

My  friends.  Through  the  clouds  of  in- 
dignation, through  the  pain  of  the  wound 
we  look  to  the  future  with  the  cheerfulness 
and  comfort  of  the  pending  thanksgiving. 
The  radiant  face  and  brilliant  man  John  F. 
Kennedy  should  not  faU  Into  oblivion  but 
should  remain  with  us.  It  will  give  us  hope, 
hope  In  a  bright  futxu-e  for  all,  an  element 
that  was  his  goal  and  sincere  endeavor.  The 
light  of  God  will  continue  to  shine  In  man, 
goodness  and  Justice  will  triumph  and  loving 
kindness  will  live  In  the  wrarld  if  we  are  aU 
determined,  as  was  John  P.  Kennedy,  that  it 
should  be  so,  if  we  all  will  go  by  hi*  motto 
and  apply  It  to  our  personal  lives  a*  well  as 
extend  It  beyond  the  borders  of  our  country: 
"Do  not  ask  how  much  your  country  can 
do  for  you,  but  how  much  you  can  do  for 
your   country."     Indeed,  then  we  shall  ap- 
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proacli  the  time  the  iwophet  Isaiah  foretold 
(60:18):  "Violence  shall  no  more  be  heard 
on  thy  land,  desolation  and  destnictlon 
within  thy  borders,  but  thou  shalt  call  thy 
walU  salvation,  and  thy  gates  praise." 
Amen. 


School  Prayer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or    CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29,  1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently Lowell  I.  Torgerson.  Jr.,  pastor  of 
the  Ascension  Lutheran  Church  of  S.on 
Francisco,  preached  a  sermon  on  school 
prayer,  documenting  some  of  Uie  early 
actions  by  our  Founding  Fathers  on  this 
subject. 

His  sermon  follows: 

School   F»raver 
I  Thessalonlans  5:17,   18:    "Pray  continu- 
ally; give  thanks  whatever  happens;  for  this 
Is  what  God  in  Christ  wills  for  you  " 

The  question  of  the  legality  of  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  In  our  schools  along  with 
other  big  questions  Is  rocking  our  Nation — 
and  not  rocking  it  to  sleep.  It  .seoms  to  be 
a  pattern  of  human  nature  that  we  don't 
fully  appreciate  something  until  it  Is  taken 
away  from  us.  Prayer  has  been  tsiken  from 
our  schools.  Bible  reading  has  been  out- 
lawed, and  an  awakened  citizenry  is  rising 
up  in  protest. 

At  present  the  House  Judiciary  Cotnmlttee 
la  debating  the  antlschool  prayer  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  House  Republi- 
can Policy  Committee  Is  promoting  an 
amendment  that  would  clarify  the  meaning 
of  the  first  amendment  of  our  Constitution. 
A  letter  from  you  to  your  Con^ressm;\n 
would  bo  very  meaningful  at  this  crticlal 
time.  Thla  Is  the  way  you  can  voice  your 
Christian  convictions — whether  you  are  pro 
or  con. 

So  now  let's  look  at  what  is  Involved. 
In  1791  the  first  amendment  became  law. 
It   states   In   part,   "Congress  shall   make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion. 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof  •  •  •" 
This  did  not  stop  the  First  Congress  from 
"financially     subsidizing     Christian     mission- 
aries   among    the    Indians — after    the     first 
amendment  was  ratified.  .t 

This  did  not  stop  moe*  of  the  13  States 
from  having  established  churches.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  example,  the  Congregational 
Church  was  the  only  recognized  church  until 
1833 — 42  yeans  after  the  first  amendment. 
The  salaries  of  the  clergy  were  paid  by  the 
city  or  town  during  that  time. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  the  States 
oould  favor  established  churches  without 
constitutional  violation. 

But  today's  Supreme  Court  has  an  oppo- 
site opinion,  when  they  claim  to  interpret 
the  Intent  ot  the  First  Congress.  Abraham 
Lincoln.  In  his  first  inaugural  address  of 
March  4,  1881.  said:  "If  the  policy  of  the 
Government  upon  vital  questions  affecting 
the  whole  people  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed 
by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Instant  they  are  made  In  ordinary  litigation 
between  parties  In  personal  actions  the 
people  will  have  ceased  to  be  their  own 
rulers,  having  to  that  extent  practically  re- 
signed their  Government  into  the  hands  of 
that  eminent  tribunal." 

Pot  all  ot  these  years,  no  one  has  chal- 
lenged the  Interpretation  of  these  words  of 
tb»  flnrt  amendment  In  regard  to  schocrt 
pnyw     and     BOjim     reading.       Thirty- nine 


States  required  oc  authorized  the  resdlng  of 
a  few  Bible  verses  and  the  recitation  of  the 
Lord's   Prayer.     (United   Press.) 

But  then  In  1062.  one  athiest  was  able  to 
take  away  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  millions  of 
Christians  and  nominal  Christians.  In  thU 
democratic  land,  where  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority Is  supposed  to  rule — one  athiest  was 
able  to  Impose  her  will  on  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions who  would  oppose  her  If  the  question 
were  brought  to  a  national  vote. 

And  this  45-year-old  divorcee,  who  uses  her 
children  as  pawns,  is  not  stopping  there.  At 
present  she  is  pre.-islng  a  court  suit  to  elim- 
inate the  words  "under  G<xl'  from  our  pledge 
of  allegiance,  which  she  claims  "is  itcsU  un- 
constitutional." 

After  this  she  plans  to  attack  the  military 
chaplaincy,  claiming  that  It  is  illegal  to 
financially  support  religion 

She  will  also  contest  the  locality  of  court- 
room oaths — swearing  by  God  on  the  Bible. 
If  she  has  her  way  your  church  contribu- 
tions will  not  be  tax  deductible. 

And  because  she  believes  that  churches  are 
"leaches  on  society"  she  has  already  begun 
a  suit  against  the  State  of  Maryland  by  which 
she  Intends  to  destroy  tax  exemption  for  all 
U.S.  property. 

Someone  else  has  Iccjally  challenged  the  u.«e 
of  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  be- 
cause it  is  a  bit  religious. 

Another  person  threw  a  monkey  wrench 
Into  school  baccalaureate  .services — because 
religion  is  a  part  of  the  procr.im. 

Jumping  on  the  atheists  bandwa«;on  are 
newspapers  like  the  Chronicle  which  recently 
wrote,  "Governors  Jump  on  a  bandwagon. 
Most  Western  Governors  voted  like  storm- 
blinded  sheep  In  their  conference  here  last 
week  to  support  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  permit  prayers  in  puijllc  schools  •  •  »" 
(May  10,  1964).  Only  Governor  Brown  of 
California  opposed  them 

And  then  there  was  E>rew  Pearson  who 
slurred  the  clergymen,  such  as  Billy  Graham. 
Bishop  Pike.  Cardinal  Spellman.  and  others 
In  favor  of  school  prayer,  by  writing:  "If  you 
want  to  know  why  Oongre.ss  is  being  flooded 
with  mall  in  favor  of  school  prayer  while  at 
the  same  time  most  re.'^ponslble  clergymen 
oppose  school  prayer,  you  can  find  part  of 
the  answer  with  the  radical  right  •  •  "proj- 
ect prayer  has  backstage  ties  with  the  John 
Birch  Society  •••."• 

In  other  words.  If  clergymen  agree  with 
Drew  Pearson,  they  are  responsible  clergy- 
men. According  to  his  biased  definition.  I 
would  guess  that  the  majority  of  clerg>'men 
would  therefore  be  classified  as  Irresponsible. 
He  would  also  unjustly  tie  them  In  with  the 
Birch  Society.  Then  too,  because  the  Na- 
tional Coimcll  of  Churches  makes  a  pro- 
nouncement against  school  prayer,  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  rank  and  file  of  clergymen 
agree  with  this.  When  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  sp>eaks  on  something  like  this. 
It  Is  only  the  hierarchy,  a  few  leaders,  who 
are  presenting  their  views.  I  know  of  no 
vote  taken  to  find  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  council's  members.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  the  same  would  be  true  of  any 
denominational  leaders  who  pretended  to 
speak  for  their  clergy.  They  are  In  no  posi- 
tion to  do  so  without  a  vote. 

It  Is  Interesting  that  since  1791  no  com- 
plaints were  made.  No  problem  seemed  to 
exist.  And  now.  suddenly,  some  people  are 
fiercely  oppoeed  to  something  that  they 
never  even  thought  about  a  few  years  ago. 
One  day.  the  Bible  and  prayer  are  accepted 
In  school— the  next  day  they  are  forbidden— 
In  a  so-called  Christian  Nation. 

Let  us  look  now  at  some  of  the  religious 
reasons  given  for  opposing  school  prayer. 
The  Northern  California-Nevada  Council  of 
Churches  said.  "It  Is  unreal  to  expect  that 
an  appreciation  of  religious  values  can  be 
communicated  to  our  children  by  the  rote 
recitation  of  formalized  prayer  In  public 
school  classrooms." 


Dr.  F.  A.  SchlotE.  the  President  ot  oq 
American  Lutheran  Church  wrote  esssQUiQ* 
the  Bam«  thing,  calling  it  "religion  in  gl^ 
eral  served  in  an  atmosphere  devoid  « 
convictions." 

We  might  first  note  that  if  "rpte  redta- 
tion  of  formalized  prayer"  is  ineffectual— tf 
they  are  to  be  consistent,  then  they  wm 
eliminate  much  of  our  formalized  Svuuki* 
morning  liturgy.  But  when  we  thin^ 
through  the  meaning  of  our  formaUaBd 
prayers,  then  they  make  an  Impression  on 
our  lives. 

We  cannot  assume  that  children  do  not 
think  of  the  meaning  of  their  prayers.  If 
we  said  this  about  school  prayers,  we  would 
have  to  say  this  about  their  prayers  In 
church  also — for  these  too  are  often  mem- 
orized. 

I  believe  that  the  mere  fact  that  children'i 
prayers  and  Bible  reading  included  in  school, 
gave  religion  an  official  sanction  that  made 
religion  even  more  socially  acceptable  In  their 
minds. 

But  now  that  prayer  Is  outlawed,  their 
young  minds  will  Infer,  without  under- 
standing the  technicalities  Involved:  they 
Will  Infer  that  there  Is  something  wrong 
with  prayer  and  the  Bible — that  it  Is  socially, 
educationally,  and  legally  not  acceptable. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Schlotz's  criticism  at 
"religion  in  general"  I  believe  that  "reli- 
gion in  general"  Is  at  least  a  start.  It  It 
better  than  no  religion  at  all.  Specific  "con- 
victions" concerning  a  person's  religious  faith 
c.-in  begin  to  grow  In  the  soil  of  "religion  In 
general." 

Dr.  Schlotz  also  gives  this  reason  for  sup- 
porting the  anti-prayer  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision: "We  may  find  that  the  new  Nations 
in  Africa  and  Asia  will  imitate  ovir  actions. 
And  should  this  happen,  the  preference  may 
not  be  for  the  Christian  faith." 

In  reply,  the  "preference"  Is  not  for  the 
Christian  faith  at  the  present  time.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  a 
change  In  the  forseeable  future,  because 
Christianity  is  considered  the  white  man's 
religion. 

If  the  new  Nations  were  to  imitate  our 
Supreme  Court  action — this  would  simply 
mean  that  the  school  prayers  If  they  had  any 
would  be  affected— nothing  more,  nothing 
less.  This  would  certainly  not  hurt  the 
cause  of  Christian  mlssiorLs. 

Another  one  of  our  Lutheran  leaders.  Dr. 
C.  P.  Reuss  writing  in  the  Luthern  Standard 
has  given  this  unrealistic  alternative  to 
school  prayer.  As  I  read  this  try  to  picture 
this  happening  In  our  metropolitan  area. 
He  naively  states.  "We  can  help  the  schooU 
to  teach  sound  ethical  and  moral  values  nec- 
essary to  civic  life,  to  recognize  the  Influence 
of  religion  In  personal  and  social  life,  and  to 
bring  Into  the  regular  cxurlculum  and  text- 
books an  objective  study  of  religion  and  Its 
contributions." 

How  could  we  help  schools  teach  anytlilng. 
and  especially  ethics  and  morals?  ThU 
would  be  outlawed  as  a  religious  subject.  Of 
course  we  could  teach  immorality  under  ths 
guise  of  a  psychology  course. 

And  when  It  comes  to  Influencing  curricu- 
lum and  textbooks,  in  our  State  I  believe  that 
this  would  be  a  pipedream. 

The  only  avenue  that  I  see  open  is  th« 
Becker  amendment  to  the  first  amendment. 
Essentially  it  is  aimed  at  legalizing  ths 
practice  of  school  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
as  It  was  prior  to  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. It  states  "nothing  In  this  Constitution 
shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  offering, 
reading  from,  or  listening  to  prayers  or  Bib- 
lical scriptures,  if  participating  therein  H 
on  a  voluntary  basis  In  any  governmental  OC 
public  school.  Institution   or  place. 

2.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall  h* 
deemed  to  proliiblt  making  reference  to  be- 
lief In,  reliance  upon,  or  Invoking  the  aW 
of  God  or  a  Supreme  Being  In  any  govern- 
mental    or     public    document,    proceeding. 


•_Mvlty  ceremony,  school.  Institution  or 
J2ce  or  upon  any  coinage,  currency,  or  ob- 
Ji«^on  of  the  United  States. 

J.  Nothing  in  this  article  shaU  constitute 
«,  establishment  of  religion." 

Xnu  U  the  proposed  amendment  by  Con- 
--Bsman  Bbx;km  of  New  Tork.  I  have  wrlt- 
Sfl^to  my  Congressman  and  expressed  my 
views     I  bope  that  you  will  do  the  same. 

Dr  Daniel  Poling,  editor  of  the  Christian 
Herald  magazine,  summarized  It  well  when 
he  pointed  out  the  difference  between  com- 
pulsion and  permission  to  pray  In  school.  He 
Mid  "I  supF>ort  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
.titution  that  win  make  It  unmistakably 
clear  that  separation  of  church  and  state 
does  not  mean  exclusion  of  nonsectarlan  re- 
ligious practices  In  the  public  schools." 

Our  text  for  this  morning  said,  "pray 
without  ceasing.  In  everything  give 
thanks   •    •    •." 

This  is  a  reminder  to  us  that  we  have  so 
very  much  to  be  thankftU  to  God  for.  and 
that  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night,  whether 
at  home,  school,  work,  or  wherever  we  are — 
we  can  offer  up  a  prayer  to  God. 

But  I  wonder  how  many  of  you  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity?  When  Is  the 
last  time  you  offered  up  a  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  gift  of  a  Christian  faith — a 
faith  that  lifts  you  out  of  the  doldrums — a 
faith  that  Inspires  you  to  "press  on  toward 
the  goal   of   the  high  calling  of   Christ?" 

When  did  you  last  take  advantage  of 
prayer  as  a  means  of  confession  unloading 
your  guilt,  admitting  your  fallings,  seek- 
ing forgiveness? 

And  how  often  do  you  thank  Christ  for 
coming  down  to  this  earth— for  enduring  the 
Indifference,  scorn,  and  brutality  of  sinful 
man? 

Do  you  thank  him  for  the  perfect  and  In- 
spiring example  He  set  for  us  to  follow.  Do 
you  thank  Him  for  the  gift  of  salvation?  Be- 
cause prayer  maintains  a  personal  relation- 
ship and  communication  with  God  we  should 
"pray  without  ceasing." 

As  a  closing  example  of  this  we  might 
note  the  words  of  Dwight  L.  Moody,  the 
evangelist.  Once  when  he  was  sailing  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  "there  was  a  fire  In  the 
hold  of  the  ship,  and  the  crew  and  some 
volimteers  stood  In  line  to  pass  buckets  of 
water." 

A  friend  said.  "Mr.  Moody,  let  us  go  to 
the  other  end  of  the  ship  and  engage  in 
prayer.  '  "Not  so.  sir;  we  will  stand  right 
here  and  pass  buckets  and  pray  hard  all  the 
time   we  are   doing  so." 

Prayer  Is  not  a  substitute  for  work.  It 
goes  hand  In  hand  with  dally  life.  And 
so  we  can  pray  without  ceasing. 


"WLat  I  Think  About  the  Texas  Fbit  Of- 
ficers   Traininf    Camp    Association, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29, 1964 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  include  in  the  Congrbssional 
Record  a  very  masterful  address  which 
was  delivered  by  President  Lyndon  John- 
son In  1953.  It  is  an  address  to  the  First 
Camp's  37th  rollcall. 

The  address  follows: 


What  I  Thdck  About  th«  Tkxas  Tiasr 

Omciats  TaAiMiKO  Camp  Association 

(By  Lyndon  B.  JohnsoD) 

Mr.  Buck.  memlJers.  and  guests,  there  Is  a 

flavor  to  this  meeting  that  tastes  sweet  In 

the  mouth  of  every  American. 

It  is  compounded  from  a  deep  love  of 
country:  the  memory  of  past  sacrifice;  a 
burning  desire  for  present  and  future  service. 
This  Is  a  reunion  of  men  who  served  their 
Nation  in  time  of  war — and  who  built  their 
Nation  to  greater  heights  in  time  of  peace. 

Just  a  few  days  ago.  I  was  looking  over  the 
roll  of  the  members  of  the  Texas  First  Camp. 
Is  is  an  impressive  list — a  cross  section  of 
America. 

The  men  who  completed  that  "last,  dusty 
mile"  at  Leon  Springs  In  August  1917.  can 
be  found  in  almost  every  State  in  our  coun- 
Uy.  They  are  In  every  walk  of  life  •  •  •  In 
every  activity  •  •  •  In  every  community  ef- 
fort to  increase  the  public  welfare. 

They  Include  lawyers  and  doctors;  mer- 
chants and  businessmen;  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers: engineers  and  technicians;  teachers  and 
public   servants. 

And  everywhere  they  are  leaders — men  who 
are  actively  at  work  shaping  the  community 
In  a  form  that  is  good  and  enduring. 

Upon  your  silver  bugle  are  engraved  the 
naxnes  of  great  Texans  and  great  Ameri- 
cans—men like  Beauford  Jester  who  died  In 
office  while  stlU  serving  his  people. 

The  Texas  First  Camp  has  remained  true 
to  its  motto— a  motto  that  should  be  burned 
Into  the  mind  of  every  American. 

"Brave  men  shall  not  die  because  I 
faltered." 

Those  words  were  your  guiding  star 
through  the  dark  days  of  the  First  World 
War.  For  many  of  jou.  they  were  a  sustain- 
ing force  when  once  again  you  put  aside  yoiu- 
civilian  pursuits  to  face  the  enemy  of  World 
War  II. 

There  Is  a  larger  sense  In  which  we  can 
consider  those  words  in  the  troubled  world 
of  today.  We  can  look  about  us  as  loyal 
Americans  and  devouUy  pledge: 

A  nation  shall  not  die  because  we  faltered. 
We  are   living   through  a   period   correctly 
called  the  most  critical  In  the  history  of  our 
Nation. 

These  are  times  that  try  men's  souls  and 
test  the  limits  of  theh-  devotion.  The  sum- 
mer soldier  and  the  sunshine  patriot  will  not 
long  stand  firm  against  the  trial. 

It  U  a  time  that  calls  for  loyalty  and  dedi- 
cation to  otir  country— for  purity  of  faith 
and  unshaken  patriotism. 

I  like  to  think  that  meetings  of  this 
character  are  graced  not  only  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  living  but  by  the  presence  of 
those  who  have  gone  before. 

It  U  from  the  heritage  of  the  past  that 
we  draw  the  strength  to  meet  the  problems 
of  the  present.  It  U  from  the  collective  wis- 
dom of  aU  America  that  we  devise  the  plans 
which  solve  our  dlflQctilties. 

We  need  the  strength  of  that  heritage  and 
the  force  of  that  coUectlve  wisdom  to  steer 
us  safely  through  the  troubled  currents  of 
the  modern  world. 

There  Is  loose  on  the  globe  a  mighty  power 

for  evil.  

It  Is  a  vast  power  sprawling  across  two 
continents.  It  has  enslaved  hundreds  of 
mUllons  of  people.  It  combines  In  one  huge 
military  machine  unlimited  manpower  and 
the  weapons  of  modem  technology. 

It  is  led  by  men  who  acknowledge  no  god; 
who  obey  no  law;  who  concede  no  rights 
to  their  fellowman.  They  have  sworn  eternal 
enmity  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  They  hayo 
no  goal  other  than  power  for  themselves  and 
slavery  for  the  multitudes. 

To  that  end.  they  have  devoted  all  the 
resources  ot  ttielr  •clenco;  all  the  energies 
at  their  pet^Ie. 


They  live  In  a  world  In  which  there  Is  no 
rootn  for  liberty;  no  space  for  conscience;  no 
tolerance  of  the  rights  of  man. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  in  history  that  such 
a  force  has  been  unleased  upon  the  world. 
Nor  is  It  the  first  Uxxke  free  men  have 
assembled  to  defend  their  sacred  liberties. 

But  It  Is  the  first  time  that  such  a  force 
has  threatened  to  engulf  not  Just  a  free  na- 
tion but  the  concept  of  freedom  itself. 

You  who  fought  so  nobly  against  the 
enemies  of  World  Wars  I  and  H  have  under- 
stood this  threat  from  the  beginning.  You 
refused  to  be  deceived  by  clever  prop>aganda 
or  misleading  words. 

The  evidence  Is  In  your  publications  and 
In  the  attitudes  that  you  have  taken  as  In- 
dividuals toward  the  problems  of  our  time. 
You  identified  the  Ccanmunisu  fc*  what  they 
were  and  you  called  for  the  action  that  was 
needed. 

When  the  CommunlsU  called  for  "prog- 
ress"— you  knew  they  meant  a  retreat  to 
dictatorship. 

When  the  Conmiunlsts  said  "peace" — you 
knew  they  meant  war. 

Old  soldiers  are  not  easily  fooled.  Men 
who  have  fought  for  freedom  know  that  It 
will  not  be  granted  by  a  power -mad  despot. 
Many  of  you  are  among  my  closest  friends. 
I  know  how  you  have  worked  In  your  com- 
munities for  the  kind  of  defense  program 
that  will  make  America  strong.  I  know  how 
you  have  fought  the  agents  of  commtmlsm 
and  their  insidious  activities. 

It  Is  that  fight  for  a  strong  defense  pro- 
gram that  has  saved  America,  it  is  that 
struggle  for  preparedness  that  will  bring  us 
peace  and  freedom  In  the  days  that  lie  ahead. 
The  unselfish  work  of  the  past  few  years  is 
now  bearing  fruit  and  the  fruit  Is  rich. 

The  mighty  Communist  war  machine — but 
yesterday  so  strong,  so  invincible — Is  creak- 
ing at  the  joints. 

It  has  been  battered  by  proud  East  Ger- 
mans who  faced  Soviet  tanks  armed  only  with 
fists  and  bricks. 

It  has  been  scarred  by  Poles  and  Czechs 
and  Hungarians  who  have  defied  the  whole 
power  of  the  mighty  police  state. 

It  has  been  stopped  in  Its  tracks  by  the 
free  people  of  West  Germany  who  repudi- 
ated the  Communists  lor  all  time  to  come. 

It  has  been  bruised  Internally  by  a  mighty 
struggle  between  the  rulers  themselves  be- 
hind the  walls  of  the  Kremlin. 

Victory  for  the  free  world  Is  not  yet  In 
sight.  We  would  be  deluding  only  ourselves 
If  we  made  that  claim. 

But  the  road  to  victory  Is  on  our  horizon. 
We  can  march  on  that  road  firm  In  the  be- 
lief that  liberty  will  win.  We  can  achieve 
our  goal  provided  only  that  we  are  armored 
with  the  strength  that  knows  not  fear. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  we  can 
call  for  a  showdown.  We  have  arrived  at  the 
stage  where  we  can  demand  redemption  of 
the  broken  pledges — the  promises  so  easily 
given  and  so  ruthlessly  ignored. 

The  world  U  looking  to  us  today  for  leadCT- 
Bhlp — for  bold  but  wise  action  that  will  break 
the  stalernate  of  the  cold  war. 

The  time  is  ripe — the  omens  are  propitious. 
We   were  promised — at  the  end  of  World 
War  11 — a  tuilted  and  free  Korea. 

We  were  promised — -at  the  end  of  World 
War  n — an  Eastern  Europe  In  which  the 
people  would  have  the  right  to  select  their 
own  leaders. 

We  were  promised — at  the  end  of  World 
War  II — a  united  Germany  in  which  the  peo- 
ple could  live  In  freedom. 

We  were  promised — at  the  end  of  World 
War  n — that  there  would  be  no  more  plot- 
ting for  the  overthrow  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernments. 

These  pledges  have  been  stubbornly  ig- 
nored. These  pledges  liave  laeen  ruthlessly 
broken. 
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It  Is  time  to  demand  an  accounting— to 
press  for  a  settlement  of  those  Issues  which 
are  driving  the  world  to  a  third  great  war 

We  will  not  gain  strength  by  waiting  while 
the  Russians  stockpile  atomic  weapons  and 
their  newly  developed  hydrogen  bomb. 

We  will  not  improve  our  poeltlon  by  wait- 
ing while  they  stamp  out  unrest  In  their 
satelUt*  provinces. 

We  win  not  Improve  our  position  by  wait- 
ing while  they  settle  their  own  internal  diffi- 
culties. ... 

We  will  not  increase  our  power  by  waiting 
while  the  Chinese  Communists  consolidate 
their  gains  and  Industrialize  tlielr  country. 

The  time  to  call  for  a  settlement  la  now— 
now  before  they  recover  the  ground  they 
have  lost  in  recent  months. 

We  must  act  boldly  but  not  rashly.  We 
do  not  want  to  run  the  risk  of  world  war 
III— a  war  that  cotild  destroy  civilization. 
But  neither  can  we  allow  our  fears  of  that 
risk  to  be  the  overriding  consideration. 

We  will  not  avoid  world  war  III  by  weak- 
ness and  timidity.  We  will  merely  hasten 
the  day  when  our  liberties  will  be  destroyed. 
There  is  a  path  by  which  we  can  obt^iin  our 
objectives.  It  is  through  strength  -the  kind 
of  strength  that  Is  prepared  for  war  even 
though  war  Is  not  our  goal. 

In  the  entire  fleld  of  human  thought,  en- 
deavor, and  achievement,  there  is  only  one 
element  which  the  Communists  respect.  It 
is  strength— the  kind  of  strength  which  U 
effecUve  and  decisive. 

They  have  no  respect  for  law.  They  have 
no  respect  for  constitutional  government. 
They  have  no  respect  for  the  Integrity  of 
the    human    Individual 

They  even  have  no  respect  for  their  own 
cynical  and  corrupt  philosophy. 

They  retreat  from  their  objectives  only 
when  they  are  confronted  by  force— force 
too   great  for  them   to  conquer. 

In  this  historical  fact,  there  is  a  lesson 
upon  which  we  all  can  draw 

There   Is   no  security   In   weakness 
There  Is  no  peace  when  the  forces  of  free- 
dom  are  feeble. 

Security  and  peace  will  come  only  If  we 
are  strong  enough  to  demand  them  and 
to  enforce  them. 

We  are  all  united  in  a  deep  and  lasting 
love  for  our  country. 

But   love  of  country  alone   Is   not   enough. 

It   must   be   coupled   with   a   willingness   to 

Bacrlflce;   a  desire  to  work;   a  determination 

to  preserve  our  way  of  life  for  ourselves  and 

»  our   poster  I  ty . 

That  has  been  the  character  of  the  men 
of  the  First  Camp.  That  has  been  the  bond 
that  has  held  you  together  regardless  of 
your  field  of  endeavor  or  yoi.u-  geographical 
location. 

That  is  still  the  character  of  your  asso- 
ciation. That  is  the  attribute  which  will 
call  you  to  service  now  and  in  the  future 

The  problems  which  we  face  cannot  be 
settled  on  the  fleld  of  battle  But  they  will 
be  solved  If  we  face  them  In  the  same  spirit 
which  men  must  display  to  win  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

We  must  set  aside  our  petty  quarrels  and 
meaningless  divisions.  We  must  forget  our 
selfish  desires  for  advancement  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.  We  must  Ignore  the  ignoble 
demands  of  partisanship  that  wo\ild  sub- 
ordinate  the   needs   of   our   country. 

There  must  be  only  one  goal — the  pres- 
ervation of  these  United  States  as  a  land 
of  freedom  and  opportunity. 

We  must  unite  behind  our  country's  duly 
elected  leaders  and  strive  for  victory  for  our 
way   of  life. 

In  the  days  ahead,  our  country  will  make 
many  demiindB  upon  all  of  us.  It  will  can 
for  o\n'  best  effort;  our  most  unselfish 
loyalty:  our  finest  and  purest  patriotism. 
It   will   ask    vu»   to   work   as   we    have   never 


worked  before;  to  dare  as  we  have  never 
dared  before;  to  strive  as  we  have  never 
striven  before. 

To  each  and  everyone  of  us  there  will  fall 
duties  and  obligations.  I  know  every  Amer- 
ican win  be  worthy  of  them. 

The  tasks  that  come  to  us  may  be  great  or 
humble.  They  may  be  In  the  uniform  of  the 
soldier  or  In  the  oflBce  behind  the  production 
line. 

Whatever   they    may   be,   we    will    perform 

them. 

And  when.  In  time  of  impending  danger, 
America  calls  the  roll  of  those  who  are 
ready  to  fight  or  work  for  their  country.  I 
know  the  men  of  the  First  Ciunp  win  again 
be  among  the  first  to  respond. 


The   Congressman   From   Bexar   Reports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29.  1964 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 

The  Congressman  From  Bexar  Reports 
two   new   federal   buildings     from    $7  2   to 

$10     MILLION 

The  Government  Services  Admini.stratlon 
has  asked  the  Public  Works  Committee  to 
approve  a  revision  of  plans  for  the  San  An- 
tonio Federal  Building  project 

OSA  plans  are  to  Increase  the  building 
project  from  $7.1  million  to  $10  million  and 
to  eventually  construct  a  second  building 
at  $7  million.  Also,  GSA  plans  call  for  a 
remodeling  of  the  present  Federal  building 
at   a   cost   of   approximately   $1    million. 

ECONOMIC   SURVEY    STILL    UNDERWAY 

A  19-member  committee  has  been  formed 
to  work  on  the  proposed  e<'onomic  survey  for 
San  Antonio.  The  business  and  other  civic 
leaders  met  June  19  to  map  plans  for  proj- 
ect to  evaluate  San  Antonio's  resources  and 
plan  for  their  future  utilization.  The  survey 
would  be  partially  financed  by  ARA  funds. 

HENRY    B     GONZALEZ  TO  SPEAK   AT   VALLEJO  KEEL 
LAYING 

There  are  many  occasions  when  a  U.S. 
Senator  or  Representative  seeks  the  support 
of  others  In  the  House  or  Senate  with  a  proj- 
ect. In  January  I  Joined  the  Honorable 
Robert  L.  Leggett  and  other  colleagues  In 
requesting  of  the  President  that  the  new 
Polaris  submarine  under  construction  at  the 
Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  In  Vallejo,  Calif., 
be  named  after  Oen.  Mariano  Guadalu{->e 
Vallejo,  who  supported  the  rebellion  that  led 
to  the  proclamation  of  the  "free  State"  of 
California  In  1836.  In  1838  he  was  named 
commander  of  the  State  forces. 

Vallejo  protected  and  encouraged  the  Im- 
migration of  American  families  and  was  In- 
fluential In  securing  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  United  States  in  1860.  Since  It 
has  been  the  poUcy  of  the  Navy  to  remind 
our  citizens  of  the  accomplishments  and 
contributions  of  outstanding  persons  In  our 
Nation's  history,  we  thought  that  this  would 
be  a  fitting  way  of  honoring  the  general's 
inspiring  record. 

-A  couple  of  months  later  the  President 
announced  that  the  submarine  would.  In- 
deed, be  named  after  General  Vallejo,  and 
now  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  asked 
that  I  be  the  main  speaker  for  the  keel  lay- 
ing on  July  7. 


JOBS    SOUGHT    FOR    MEDINA    WORXOU 

There  has  understandably  been  much  oqq. 
plaint  about  the  Atomic  Energy  Coounli. 
slon  announcement  that  the  AEC  facility  tx 
Medina  Base  will  be  closed  in  1966. 

Needless  to  say.  I  was  not  at  all  hkppy 
about  this  dlsclostire  which  Is  not  en|. 
gerated  to  term  as  a  surprise,  and  I  h«T« 
sought  help  on  all  levels  of  our  Govern. 
ment  for  a  complete  Investigation  of  why  thU 
AEC  facility  U  being  shut  down,  why  it  hai 
been  handled  In  this  way.  and  what  can  be 
done  to  assist  the  nearly  700  persona  who 
will  lose  their  Jobs. 

Although  only  40  of  these  employees  are 
civil  service  employees  (the  others  are  con- 
tract employees  with  the  Sllas-MasoQ. 
Miison-Hanger  Corp.)  I  feel  that  the  Oot- 
eriunent  certainly  has  a  recponBlbillty  in 
this  matter  as  It  was  a  Government  con- 
tract with  the  private  corporation  which  re- 
sulted in  Jobs  for  these  persons. 

In  reapon.se  to  an  inquiry  to  him.  John  W. 
Macy,  Jr  ,  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, told  me  on  June  16,  that  he  bu 
jisked  the  regional  director  of  Civil  Service, 
Louis  Lyons  at  Dallas,  to  instruct  his  rep- 
resentative, Francis  B.  Roser.  to  give  what- 
ever assistance  possible  In  placing  tbeee 
people  in  the  San  Antonio  area. 

Mr.  Roeer  Is  to  meet  with  the  contractor 
to  arrange  for  meetings  of  all  employees  In 
order  to  provide  information  on  civil  serr- 
Ice  examining  procedures  and  Job  opp«- 
tunlties.  These  outplacements  efforts  will 
be  carried  out  with  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  Army-Air  Force  Joint  Board  of  ClvU 
Service  Examiners. 

PART    II.     THE    LEGISLATIVE    PROCESS 

In  the  previous  issue  of  the  Newsletter  I 
initiated  a  discussion  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess and  the  legislative  duties  of  your  Con- 
gre-ssman.  In  that  Issue  I  outlined  the  Fed- 
eral lawmaking  process  from  the  origin  of 
an  Idea  for  a  legislative  proposal  through  tU 
introduction,  passage,  and  publication  u  t 
statute,  and  I  reviewed  my  own  voting  rec- 
ord. 

In  this  Issue  I  will  continue  that  discus- 
sion with  an  explanation  of  the  work  in 
committee  and  speeches  delivered  in  the 
House.  It  Is  my  hope  that  these  comments 
will  add  to  your  understanding  of  the  legU- 
lative  process  and  the  legislative  duties  of 
your  Congressman. 

Commiffec  assignments 

Each  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent*. 
tlves  receives  at  least  one  committee  assign- 
ment. Generally  speaking,  no  Member  will 
be  fissigned  to  more  than  one  major  commit- 
tee. The  Committees  on  Agriculture,  Appro- 
priations, Armed  Services.  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. Foreign  Affairs,  among  others,  are  COTi- 
sldered  major  committees.  In  the  Senate, 
because  there  are  many  less  Senators  than 
there  are  Representatives,  Senators  are  ap- 
pointed to  more  than  one  committee.  Also, 
the  majority  party  in  each  House  will  have 
a  majority  of  Its  Members  in  each  and  every 
committee. 

For  example,  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, there  are  33  members.  Of  these,  19  are 
Democrats  and  14  are  Republicans.  The 
chairman,  Wright  Patman,  Is  a  Democrat, 
because  the  Democrat*  are  in  the  majority 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  If,  In  the 
next  election,  a  majority  of  Republicans  are 
elected  to  the  House,  then  this  situation 
would  be  reversed  and  the  Republicans  would 
be  In  the  majority  in  each  committee  and 
every  committee  chairman  would  be  a  lEle- 
publican. 

Subcommittees 

Most  committee*  are  also  organized  Into 
several  subcomnaltteee.  Often  the  greatart 
amount  of  work  Ls  done  In  the  subcommittee. 
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•nr  example,  in  the  Banking  and  Currency 
•JLmittee   there  are   seven  subcommittees. 
P^^Uslgned  to  three:   the  Subcommittee. 
--,  HouBlnK  Bank  Supervision  and  Insurance. 
f^^Consumer    Affairs.     All    bill,    affecting 
w«.  rent  public  hovislng  and  slum  clearance 
l^d  urban  renewal  Introduced  In  the  House 
Zt  immediately  referred  to  the  Banking  and 
J!!^ncy  Committee.     Once  in  this  commlt- 
tl-  the  bills  are  referred  to  the  Subcommit- 
t!e  on  Housing.     It  Is  in  the  subcommittee 
t^t  these  bills  receive  their  closest  scrutiny. 
«  nubile  hearings  are  required  they  are  con- 
ducted by  the  subcommittee.     After  tJie  sub- 
-onunlttee   completes  its  consideration    of   a 
bUl  assigned  to  it,  the  bUl  Is  sent  to  the  full 
commltt^'e  where  a  vote  to  approve  or  reject 
It  U  Uiken.     If  the  full  committee  approves 
the  bin  It  may  be  brought  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  a  final  vote.    Sometimes  public 
hearings  will  be  conducted  by  the  full  com- 
mittee, but.  In  many  Instances  the  subcom- 
mittee does  an  exhaustive  and  comprehensive 
ftudy  before  the  full  conamittee  is  called  upon 
to  approve  or  reject  a  legislative  proposal. 
Committee  jurisdiction 
The    Jurisdiction    of    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency  as  well  as  the  Juris- 
diction of  all  other  committees  is  set  out  in 
the  rules   of   the   House   of  Representatives. 
The  Jurisdiction  as  set  forth  In  the  rules  is 
listed  In  general  terms  only,  and  is  not  In- 
tended to  summarize   or   to  Include  all   the 
subject    matter    of    all    bills    referred    to    the 
committee  over  the  years.     It  is  only  meant 
to    Illustrate    the    different    subjects    within 
the  committee's  Jurisdiction.    The  enumera- 
Uon  as  contained  In  rule  XI  of  the  rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  follows: 

Banks  and  banking:  National  Bank  Act: 
Federal  Reserve  Act;  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  Act;  Reserve  require- 
ments of  Federal  Reserve  member  banks; 
bank  holding  companies;  mergers,  consolida- 
tions, and  conTcrslona  of  Insured  banks; 
chartering,  regulation,  conservation,  and 
liquidation  of  national  banks;  Insurance  of 
bank  deposits;  examination  of  national 
banks.  Insured  banks,  and  Federal  Reserve 
member  banks;  Investments  by  national 
banks;  branchei  of  national  banks;  un- 
claimed deposits  in  national  banks;  capital 
requirements  of  State  banks  for  membership 
In  Pfdcral  Reserve  System. 

Coins  and  coinage:  Commemorative  coins; 
denominations,  value,  and  weight  of  coins; 
metals  used  In  coinage;   UJ3.  mints. 

Creation  of  Government  corporations: 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  Federal 
Minerals  Corporation;  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association;  International  Finance 
Cori)oration;  National  Disaster  Relief  Cor- 
poration;   War  Damage  Corporation. 

Currency:  Denominations,  value,  and  de- 
signs;   Issue    and    redemption;     printing. 

Economic  stabilization  and  defense  pro- 
duction measures:  Redevelopment  of  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas;  encouraging 
maximum  employment;  price  controls  on 
commodities  and  services:  wage  controls: 
rent  controls;  credit  controls;  consumer  and 
Installment  credit  terms,  real  estate  credit 
terras;  allocations  and  priorities;  Govern- 
ment requisition  and  condemnation  of  com- 
mcKlitles  and  facilities;  rationing:  dispersal 
of  defense  plants;  hoarding:  guarantee  of 
bank  loans;  bualness  loans;  Government 
purchase  or  resale  of  metals,  minerals,  and 
other  raw  materials;  Installation  of  Govern- 
ment-owned equipment  In  private  plants; 
subsidy  payments;  voluntary  agreements  re- 
garding prices,  wages,  service,  or  credit. 
Export  controls. 

Federal  credit  unions:  Chartering,  regula- 
tions,   examination    and    supervision. 

Crovernment  lending:  Flood  and  catas- 
trophe loans;  bousing  loans  In  Alaska:  slum 
clearance  and  public  housing  loans;  loana 
to  small  business;  loans  to  small  business 
investment  companies;    loans   to   State   and 
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local  deTclopment  companies;  Kxport- Import 
Bank  loaiis;  defense  production  loans;  CCC 
loans;  municipal  loan  program;  loans  for 
commimlty  facUlUes;  loans  for  prefabricated 
housing:  loans  for  college  housing. 

Housing:  FHA  insurance  of  single  family, 
and  multiple  unit  rental  projects;  FHA  in- 
surance of  repair  and  Improvement  loans: 
FHA  lns\irance  of  disaster  housing;  FHA 
insurance  of  servicemen's  housing;  ^TIA  In- 
surance of  housing  in  urban  renewal  areas; 
FHA  Insurance  of  defense  housing;  FHA  In- 
surance of  mUltary  and  atomic  energy  Instal- 
lation housing;  FHA  Insurance  of  cooperative 
housing:  FHA  insurance  of  equity  Invest- 
ments in  rental  housing;  FHA  Insurance  for 
elderly  family  housing;  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  disposition  of  Government-owned 
permanent  and  temporary  war  and  defense 
housing;  low-rent  public  housing;  prefab- 
ricated housing;  trailers  and  trailer  camps; 
veteran  preferences  in  housing  occupancy; 
college  housing;  Alaska  housing  program; 
farm  housing;  housing  census;  housing  re- 
search; moderate  Income  housing:  slum 
clearance  and  urban  renewal;  construction 
warranties. 

Insurance:  Against  loss  caused  by  war  or 
expropriation  of  U.S.  conunoditles  stored 
abroad;  against  political  and  credit  risks  of 
loss  arising  In  connection  with  U.S.  exports; 
against  property  damage  caused  by  floods; 
of  deposits  in  national  banks;  of  share  ac- 
counts   In    savings    and    loan    associations. 

International      finance:      Bretton      Woods 
Agreements  Act;  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development;  International 
Monetary  Fund;   International  Finance  Cor- 
poration;   International    Development   Asso- 
ciation;   Inter-Amerlcan  Development  Bank. 
International  Wheat  Agreement. 
Mass  transit. 
Medals,     commemorative:     Issuance     and 

striking. 

Monetary  policies:  Valuation  and  revalua- 
tion of  the  dollar;  gold  and  gold  standard; 
support  of  Government  bonds;  general  price 
level;  bank  reserves;  operation  of  Federal 
Open  Market  CommiUee;  Federal  Reserve 
rediscount  rates;  issue  of.  and  reserves  be- 
hind. Federal  Reserve  notes;  gold  payments 
and  ownership;  credit  terms;  establishment 
of  a  National  Monetary  Commission;  Interest 
rates  on  bank  deposits. 

Residential  mortgage  credit,  insurance, 
and  guarantee:  FHA  Insurance  programs; 
Government  secondary  mortgage  market 
(FNMA);  national  bank  real  estate  loans; 
voluntary  home  mortgage  credit  program. 

Savings  and  loan  associations:  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System;  chartering  and 
supervision  of  Federal  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations; savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
panies. 

SUver:  Coinage,  value,  and  use. 
Small  business:  Small  Business  Act;  Small 
Business  Investment  Act. 

"Hn:  Texas  City  tin  smelter;  Government 
purchase  and  sale. 

Fii^e  hundred  referred 
Tills  list  of  subjects  over  which  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  has  Jurisdiction 
will  give  you  some  Idea  of  the  uemendoua 
volume  of  work  performed  by  this  committee. 
As  of  June  1.  1964.  more  than  500  bills  and 
resolutions  Introduced  In  the  House  were 
referred  to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, in  addition.  14  bUls  and  resolutions 
which  had  originally  been  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  were  referred  to  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  after  being  passed 
by  the  Senate. 

Busy  committee 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  time  and  work  that  goes  Into 
a  Congressman's  committee  assignment.  It 
it  necessary  that  each  Congressman  have  a 
good  working  familiarity  with  all  the  bills 
pending  in  his  conunlttee;  that  he  attend  all 


hearings,  some  of  which  stretch  out  for 
weeks;  that  he  study  the  testimony  and  evi- 
dence Introduced  at  those  hearings;  and.  In 
general,  that  he  become  somewhat  of  an  ex- 
pert In  the  subject  matter  over  which  hl« 
committee  has  Jurisdiction. 

To  Illustrate  the  amount  of  work  that  may 
be  required  on  any  leglslaUve  proposal,  let  ub 
look  at   one   bill,   H.R.   5845.     This   bill   was 
Introduced  Into  the  House  on  April  24,  1963. 
Its  purpose  Is  to  authorize  national  banks  to 
underwrite  and  deal  In  sectirltles  Issued  by 
State  and   local    governments.     The  subject 
matter  of  the  bill  is  a  complicated  one.  In- 
volving  a   proposed   amendment   to    the   Na- 
tional   Banking    Act   of    1933.     The   National 
Banking  Act  was  passed  during  the  depres- 
sion and  has  been  the  foundation  of  our  pres- 
ent system  of  banking.     The  passage  of  this 
act  in  1933,  in  the  middle  of  the  depression, 
saved  the  banking  Industry.    Since  that  time 
this  Industry  has   made  an  amazing  record 
of   solvency    and   stability.     Therefore,    it   is 
quite    understandable    that   any   proposal    to 
modify    the   National   Banking   Act   wlU    be- 
come  controversial.     Our   committee   began 
public  hearings  on  H.R.  5845  on  September  23. 
1963.     So  far.  we  have  spent  20  days  hearing 
testimony  and  evidence  from  interested  par- 
ties.    We  had  the  honor  and  the  privilege  of 
listening  to  the  testimony  of  both  William 
McChesney  Martin.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
and  James  J    Saxon.  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency.    These  are  two  of  the  most  respected 
and  Important  persons  In  the  field  of  bank- 
ing, yet  their  views  are  exactly  opposite   to 
one  another  on  the  question  of  whether  this 
bin  should   be  passed.     The  committee  has 
not  taken  final  action  on  this  matter. 
Producfit'c 
Not  only  is  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency one  of  the  busiest  committees  in  Con- 
gress, it  Is  also  one  of  the  most  productive. 
Below,   I  have  listed  some  of  the  more  Im- 
portant    legislative     proposals     which     have 
been    handled   succesEfully   by   my   commit- 
tee, passed  by  both  houses,  and  signed  Into 
law  by  the  President  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress; 

1.  Silver  legislation.  Public  Law  88-36:  Re- 
enacts  with  modifications  certain  provisions 
of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934,  and  au- 
thorizes the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  issue 
Federal  Reserve  notes  of  $1  and  $2  denomi- 
nations. 

2.  Extension  of  mortgage  insurance  au- 
thority. Public  Law  88-54:  Extends  for  2 
year.,  the  broadened  eliglbnity  provided  un- 
der the  House  act  of  1961  for  FHA  mortgage 
insurance  on  rental  and  sales  housing. 

3.  Export-Import  Bank  Act  extension.  Pub- 
lic Law  88-101;  Extends  the  life  of  the  bank 
to  1968  and  increases  the  aggregate  amount 
of  loans,  guarantees,  and  Insurance  which 
the  bank  may  have  outstanding  at  any  one 
time. 

4.  Amendments  to  the  Federal  Credit  Un- 
ion Act,  Pubnc  Law  88-150:  Provides  Federal 
credit  unions  greater  flexibUlty  in  the  con- 
duct  of   their   operations. 

5.  Housing  for  the  elderly.  Public  Law  88- 
158:  Authorizes  the  appropriation  of  an  ad- 
ditional $50  million  for  the  program  of  Fed- 
eral loans  for  housing  for  the  elderly. 

6.  Increase  In  authorized  capital  stock  of 
World  Bank,  Public  Law  88-178:  Authorizes 
the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  World  Bank  to 
vote  for  a  billion  increase  in  capital  stock. 
Such  an  Increase  will  permit  new  countries 
to  subscribe  to  the  Bank  and  allow  other 
free  world  countries  to  put  funds  into  in- 
ternational economic  development  at  no  cost 
to  the  United  States. 

7.  Coinage  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  50- 
cent  pieces.  Public  Law  88-256. 

8.  Increased  participation  in  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  Public  Law  88- 
259:    Authorizes   the  U.S.  Governor  for  the 
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Bank  to  vote  for  Increases  In  the  callable 
stock  of  the  Bank  and  to  vote  for  an  In- 
crease In  the  Bank's  fund  for  special  opera- 
tions. 

9.  Small  Business  Investment  Act  :imend- 
menta.   Public   Law   88-273 

10.  Increase  In  the  re.'ourcei  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  and  U.S. 
participation.  Public  Law  88-310:  Author- 
izes the  V3.  Governor  for  the  IDA  to  vote 
In  favor  of  an  lncrea.se  In  Its  resources  und 
to  contribute  $312  million   to  that  ciul 

Other   bilLi 

Other  bills  which  have  hccn  bcfDre  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and  on 
which  further  action  may  be  expected  before 
the  end  of  this  session  of  C-ongress  include 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act,  Area  Re- 
development Act  amendments,  a  hill  to  in- 
crease  the  Investment  powers  of  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  the  Housing 
Act  of   1964. 

In  addition  to  my  regular  committee  and 
subcommittee  assignment.'^,  chairman  Wright 
Patman  has  designated  me  special  liaison 
representative  for  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  In  connection  with  matters  re- 
lated to  Latin  America.  In  this  capacity  I 
had  the  distinct  honor  of  accompanying 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  to 
Panama  City.  Panama.  ft)r  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  Board  of  Governors 
conference  In  April. 

I  feel  that  this  assignment  further  en- 
ables me  to  make  a  constructive  contribution 
to  United  States-Latin  American  relations. 

As  you  can  see.  committee  assignments 
represent  weighty,  tlme-consmnlng  resjxm- 
slbllltles.  The  work  In  this  iirea  does  not 
receive  much  publicity  and  there  Is  little 
glamour  attached  to  It.  But.  the  legislative 
process  could  not  function  without  the 
groundwork  laid  down  at  this  stage,  and  It  Is 
a  great  source  of  satisfaction  to  me  to  be 
assigned  to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

House  speeches 

The  Constitution  provides  that  each  House 
may  determine  the  rules  of  its  pnx-eedings. 
Accordingly,  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
have  developed  their  own  ruies  and  proce- 
dures to  regulate  the  time  that  each  Mem- 
ber may  consume  In  debate  of  [tending  legis- 
lation and  the  manner  In  which  a  Member 
may  obtain  permission  to  Insert  in  the  Con-' 
CRESsioNAL  Rec-ord  Fpeeches  not  actually  de- 
livered on  the  floor.  Originally  debate  In  the 
House  was  unlimited,  as  in  the  Senate.  But, 
a  rule  limiting  each  Representative  to  1  hour 
began  In  1820  when  John  Randolph,  of  Vir- 
ginia, consximed  so  much  time  that  the  rule 
was  urged  to  prevent  his  h(jlding  the  floor 
Indefinitely. 

The  purpose  of  the  Congressional  Record 
is  to  provide  an  accurate  and  comprehen- 
sive record  of  the  proceedings.  Such  a  record 
is  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  representa- 
tive government.  It  lets  the  people  know 
what  their  elected  representatives  axe  saying 
and  doing  in  Congress.  But,  Congress  Is  a 
large  legislative  body,  and  time  Is  net^^ssarily 
at  a  premium.  By  u.se  of  the  1-hour  rule 
of  debate  In  the  House  and  the  right  to  ex- 
tend remarks  and  Insert  speeches  in  the 
Record,  a  Member  hi\s  the  opportunity  to 
explain  his  attitude  on  pending  questions 
of  regional  and  national  Imporuince  This 
gives  c<mstituents  a  basis  on  which  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  his  position  on  the 
Issues.  It  also  Informs  the  Member's  col- 
leagues of  the  local  sentiment  of  the  people 
that  Member  has  been  elected  t^j  represent, 
Speechmaklng  on  the  flotir  of  the  House 
and  the  Insertion  of  speeches  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  should  therefore  be  con- 
sidered an  Integral  part  of  the  legislative 
process  as  well  as  of  our  democratic  and  rep- 
resentative form  of  government.  The  rulee 
governing  tills  function  are  protected  by  the 
Constitution  Itself,  as  the  Founding  Fathers 
of  this  Nation  knew  well  the  Importance  of 


each  elected  representaUve  having  a  public 
forum  in  which  to  debate  the  lasties  and 
voice  his  opinions. 

So  fax  this  year.  I  have  delivered  more  than 
30  speeches  in  the  House.  The  subjects 
range  from  purely  local  matters  t»  national 
domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  Of  course.  I 
do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  on  every  sub- 
ject, and  I  have  tried  to  limit  my  remarks 
to  areas  of  Importance  to  the  people  of  the 
20th  district,  areas  of  particular  cxancem  to 
all  Americans  and  In  which  I  have  st)me 
familiarity,  and  areas  related  to  my  commit- 
tee assignments.  Some  of  the  subjects  on 
which  I  have  gone  on  record  are  as  follows: 

1.  "Texas  and  Local  HlsU^ry  and  Tradi- 
tion: Texas  Independence  Day"  iM;y.  2). 
"Battle  of  San  JaclnU/'  (Apr  21).  'The 
Alamo"  (May  6,  19)  . 

2.  "United  States — Latin  American  Affairs: 
The  Alliance  for  Progress"  (Mar.  19,  May  21  i , 
"Go<xi  Neighbor  Bowling"  (Apr.  10).  "Hemls- 
fair"  (May  21).  "Teodoro  Moscoso"  (May 
21) .  "Peru's  President"  (Jan   18) . 

3.  "Civil  Defense:  Steuart  Plttman.  Secre- 
tary of  Civil  Defense"  (Mivr.  11). 

4.  "Banking  and  Currency:  Federal  Re- 
serve System"  (Mar.  10,  24).  "Printing  of 
Money"  (June  8.  18). 

5.  "Foreign  Affairs:  Shooting  Down  of  U.S. 
Planes  In  East  Germany"  (Feb.  4,  Mar.  16. 
23). 

6.  "Extremist  Organizations:  The  "Mln- 
utemen"  (Jan.  21).  "Eiuse  With  Which  Ex- 
tremist Organl2jatlons  May  OhUiin  Arms  and 
Ammunition"    (May  26.  27, .June  1,  9). 

7.  "Civil  Rights"  (Feb.  13). 

8.  "The   Bracero   Program"    (Feb     19). 

9.  "The  Chamlziil  Treaty"   (Feb    20). 

10.  "Residual  Oil   Imporl.s"    (Apr     10 1 

11.  "Military  Comml.ssarles  and  Military 
Pay"  (May  6) . 

12  "The  Medina  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion Facility"  (May  7) . 

In  addition,  a  Congressman  (as  well  :us 
other  interested  citizens)  may  U»stify  before 
committees  In  the  House  ut  Senate  holding 
public  hearings.  There  Is  no  requirement 
that  a  Congressman  testify  at  any  bearing, 
but.  because  of  the  rare  opportunity  of  being 
In  the  Nation's  Capitol  and  to  further  fulfill 
my  obligation  Uj  the  pei>pie,  I  represent.  It 
Is  my  policy  to  testify  at  those  hearings  In 
which  I  feel  I  may  make  a  constructive  con- 
tribution and  In  which  tlie  people  of  Bexar 
County  have  a  deep  concern.  In  the  past  I 
have  given  testimony  at  he.trlngs  Involving 
the  San  Antonio  River  i  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee),  the  Bracero  program  and 
unemployment  (House  .'\pricuUure  Commit- 
tee. Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee), water  pollution  (House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee),  Br<^)oke  Army 
Medical  Center  (House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee), and  most  recently,  on  May  22.  I 
testified  In  favor  of  the  World  War  I  veterans' 
pen.slon  bill  (House  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee) . 

I  have  a  limited  supply  of  all  the  speeches 
I  have  delivered  In  CoiiKTe.ss.  and  will  be 
happy  to  fi^rward  copies  of  those  In  which 
yoti  may  be  Interested,  at  your  reqtiest, 

USIA     FILM 

Recently  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
asked  me  to  make  a  film  with  them  which 
will  be  viewed  via  television  In  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries. 

The  program  la  a  half  hour  long  and  con- 
sists of  an  informal  Interview  and  discussion 
of  my  role  as  a  Congressman  and  my  back- 
ground and  political  history.  My  Inter- 
viewers were  two  Spanish -speaking  Jovirnal- 
Ists  and  two  students  from  Latin  America 
at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

TEXAS     ALLIAJiCE     PARTNERS 

June  19  marked  the  formal  announcement 
of  the  Texas  Partners  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  with  a  dinner  meeting  In  San  An- 
tonio. 

The  speaker  for  the  occasion  was  Peruvian 
Ambassador  Celso  Pastor. 


The  Texas  Partners  will  a.ssl.'-t  with  Mf. 
help  programs  for  the  country  of  Peru.  8ta 
Antonian  Harry  Jerslg  and  BUI  Slnkin  ar« 
members  of  the  State  steering  committee. 

riVX    FILL    DISTRICT    ACADEMY    SP0T8 

Five  San  Antonio  youths  have  emerged  m 
the  nominees  who  will  fill  the  vacancle*  tx 
the  service  academies  for  the  20th  Coogre*. 
slonal  District  of  Texas. 

These  young  men  fully  qualified  and  made 
the  highest  scores  among  those  I  nominated 
to  compete  for  each  academy. 

John  Joseph  Gonzalez  (no  kin').  2sq 
Barbara,  will  fill  the  vacancy  at  the  Ua, 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  NY,  He  la 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel  Victor  Gon- 
zalez and  Is  a  May  graduate  of  Central 
C;ithollc  High  School. 

The  Air  Force  Academy  vac<ancy  will  be 
filled  by  Steve  Anthony  McPhail,  son  of 
M  Sgt.  and  Mrs  Steve  W.  McPhall,  518  East 
Palfrey.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Highlands  High 
Sch(X)i  and  attended  the  University  of  Texaa 
before  he  wius  selected  to  enter  the  Academy. 
Oscar  Rey  De  Rodriguez,  238  Dresden,  a 
May  griiduate  of  Central  Catholic  High 
School,  qualified  as  1  of  10  in  the  State  of 
Texiis  to  fill  vacancies  at  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Aciidemy  at  Klngsport,  N.Y.  Each  Texa* 
Congressman  may  submit  as  many  as  10 
nominees  to  comp>ete  for  10  vacAncles  for  the 
State  rather  than  for  individual  congrea- 
slonal  district  Viicancles. 

Ray  A.  Wallace  and  Joe  A.  YUtalo,  grad- 
uates of  John  Marshall  and  Douglas  &Iac- 
Arthur  High  Schools,  respectively,  will  nn 
the  vacancies  for  the  congressional  district 
at  the  US.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolia.  Md. 
Wallace's  parents  reside  at  124  West  Broad- 
view Drive  and  "Ylltalo's  at  9503  Nona  Kay 
Drive. 

However,  three  other  of  my  nomlneee  for 
the  Naval  Academy  will  also  enter  the  Acad- 
emy this  month.  The  Secretary  of  the  NaTy 
chose  2  of  oxu-  qualified  alternates  for  the 
150  he  selected  from  congressional  boutccs 
for  the  first  time  this  year  due  to  legisla- 
tion prussed  In  March.  They  are  Robert  Kent 
Borden,  254  Latch  Drive.  1962  gradiiate  Qt 
Thomas  EMlson  High  School  and  a  student  at 
Siin  Antonio  College,  and  R.  Allen  Thacker, 
411  Preswlck  Boulevard,  May  graduate  Ol 
Highlands  High  School, 

The  Secretary  also  chose  Charles  C  Stevena, 
Route  8,  Box  223.  another  congressional 
nominee,  but.  selected  him  through  Mr. 
Stevens'  nomination  from  the  president  of 
Rice  University  In  connection  with  the  uni- 
versity's NROTC  contract  program. 

BEXAR    GUESTS 

Guests     In     the     Washington     office    from 
Bexar  County  since  my  last  newsletter  haw 
been  Jack  A,  Martin.  Gordon  L.  Clemmona. 
Sandra  Callaway.   Elton  E.   Schroeder,   T.  O. 
Peters,    Larry    W.    Jenkins,    Beverly    Nix  and 
William  L.  Coiner,  Thomas  G.  Lowery,  A.  J. 
I.«wis.    Andrew    Hernandez.    Mr,    and    Mia. 
Edward  C.  Sullivan.  Kenneth  C.  Buckholdt. 
George   T.    Fanner.   Joseph    D.   Poulkes,  Mra. 
HaJ-old  Henze.  Col.  C.  E.  Brand.  Mrs.  Luz  Pll- 
zlnl  CastlgUonl.  Col,  and  Mrs.  Merrick  Bayer, 
John    O     Morris.    Mrs     H     E     Handloy.   Mr», 
Frances  G.  Harper.  Capt.   Robert  E.  Rlgnej, 
Mrs.   Elizabeth   Welssmann.    Walter   Koenlg, 
Rev.  Dermot  N.  Brosnan,  Ray  Ellison,  Jea* 
A.  Baker.  E.  H.  Jarorzewski,  W.  S.  Hale,  Jr.. 
Mr.    and   Mrs.   Charles   Garrett   and   family. 
Qulno  Lee,  Elizabeth  S.  Goldberg.  Virginia  U 
Williams.  Ruth  Mitchell.  David  C.  Campbell. 
Jr..  Dr.  Byron  N.  Dooley,  Finis  O.  Kingery,  Jr, 
Mrs.    L.    C.    Whitehead.    James    R.    GUleapla. 
Norman    Fischer.    David    H.    Brune,    Melvln 
Slsk,  Sister  Mary  Vincent.  P.  P.  Devine,  Jr, 
James  E    Fields.  Allen   H.   Elrod.   Robert  A. 
Walton,    George    C.    Sarran.    Ben    Singleton, 
Capt.    A.    P,    Curtis.   Ann    F    Mlnlel.    Vlvlaa 
Roeales.  Joe  Held.  Capt.  Tom  Jacobs,  S,  U* 
Davis.  James  Held.  Mrs,  E.   H.  Pfelffer  and 
Glenda.     Robert     D.     Victoria.     Mrs.     Joyo« 
Slaughter.    Mr,    and    Mrs.    Eloy    Ceneno.   Dr. 
Max  E   Johnson.  Dr   John  M.  Smith.  C.  Wal- 
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...M  Miller  RoBemary  »nd  Jack  Nankerrts. 
5Si  R  Ulrtch.  Jr..  and  family.  Mr..  H.  R. 
SS^hank.  Mrs.  John  R.  Ulrlch,  Sr  Elva 
S^Kcn  Rogers.  Louis  W.  Libscomb.  Robert 
«ttm  W  A  WeUbacher,  Col.  Robert  C.  Du- 
S!L  Dr  Russell  T.  Snip.  Mrs.  Roy  Chambers. 
S««' Byrne  Jones.  Net  Goodyear.  Mldshlp- 
Jalun  3'c  James  N.  Hlgdon.  Robert  Garcia. 
?^o6  F  Brunet.  Arthur  A.  SeeUgson,  Mar- 
«n  Goland.  Mr.  and  Mra.  A.  Belous  and  Alice, 
Joel  and  D.ivld  Berry.  Freddy.  MIfs  Gloria 
OrtlB  Mr  and  Mrs.  George  Ortiz.  Mrs.  C  H. 
Oraaso  and  Randy.  LeRoy  K.  Heldbreder.  Mra. 
H  P  Adler  and  Max.  Mrs,  Leona  Pappas,  H. 
T  Kramer,  Charlee  J.  Thiess,  Jr..  Judy  Mar- 
cus Riyniond  B.  Ochoa.  Rev  Arnold  Anders. 
Mrs  Sam  K.  Reed  and  family.  Mrs  Annie  M. 
Sanchez  and  son.  Mr,  and  Mrs  Tom  Gish  and 
Marljanc.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hodges.  Lu- 
dlle  Benton,  Miss  Jerry  Benton.  David  Jock- 
ruach  Prank  B.  Lammons.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Cecil 
U  Dawson,  Alice  Cerda.  Mr  and  Mrs.  BUI 
Slnkin.  Mr  and  Mrs,  D.  H.  Mebane,  G.  Torres. 
Robert  E  Pugwand  family.  San  Slnkin  and 
family.  Tammy  Tlner,  Mr.  and  Mrs  M  C. 
Maese  and  family,  Louis  Engelke.  Tom  Tay- 
lor. Mrs.  J.  Louataunau,  and  Ii4rs.  Lorraine 
Morton. 

A    DOUBLE    WIN 

May  22  was  National  Maritime  Day  and 
It  was  particularly  significant  to  our  area 
this  year  because  San  Antonio  had  two  win- 
nera  in  the  National  Maritime  Poster  Con- 
test. 

Above,  I  am  pictured  with  the  two  posters 
lubmltted  by  Richard  C.  Heldt.  Jr..  who 
graduated  last  month  from  Luther  Burbank 
High  School.  Jesse  Trevino.  who  will  t>e  a 
lentor  at  Pox  Tech  High  School  this  fall. 
Mr.  Heldt's  jxister  placed  third.  His  Instruc- 
tor was  Jim  Dulln.  Mr.  Trevino  was  a  fourth 
jriace  winner  and  his  Instructor  was  K.  Alsup. 
This  is  the  third  consecutive  year  for  one  of 
Mr.  Al.siip's  students  to  place  among  the  top 
63  winners  in  the  Nation  (there  was  a  total 
Of  8,500  entries  this  year) .  Benjamin  Juarez, 
former  Tech  student,  received  honorable 
mention  in    1B62  and  placed  fourth  in   1963. 

ARMT-Aia    PORCI    WAGE    STTR'VET 

The  Army-Air  Force  Wage  Board  told  me 
June  18  that  they  have  started  a  survey  of 
wages  paid  in  the  San  Antonio  area. 

The  results  of  the  survey  will  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  setting  pay  of  hourly  workers  at 
San  Antonio  military  installations  (about 
25,000  workers) . 

For  some  time  now  I  have  attacked  the 
wage  rates  paid  San  Antonio  workers  as  often 
San  Antonlans  are  paid  20-  to  30-percent 
less  than  their  counterparts  In  the  Corpus 
ChrlRtl  area.  I  hope  that  this  survey  will 
result  In  erasing  some  of  the  inequities  of 
the  differentials  now  paid. 

TWO    AT    CORPS    JOBS 

Tlie  latest  two  Peace  Corps  volunteers  from 
San  Antonio  to  depart  for  their  assignments 
this  month  are  Miss  Marguerite  M.  KlvUn, 
56,  for  India,  and  Roy  K.  Cox,  25,  for  Ecuador. 
'  Mi.ss  Klvlln.  who  will  work  as  a  secretary  In 
agricultural  extension  program  with  which 
the  volunteers  will  assist  In  the  state  of 
Maharashtra  In  west  central  India,  has  previ- 
ously made  her  home  with  her  sister.  Mrs. 
John  Dunsmore,  115  West  Rosewood  Avenue. 

Mr  Cox  is  the  son  of  R.  K  Cox.  Sr..  8515 
Baga^rush  Lane,  and  will  teach  biology  In  a 
6m:ill  secondary  school  In  Ecuador  In  order 
to  help  Improve  classroom  Instruction. 

The  Peace  Corps  reports  that  nearly  6,600 
volunteers  are  now  at  work  in  45  countries 
of  .Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America,  and  that 
requests  for  additional  volunteers  are  re- 
ceived dally.  Plans  are  being  made  to  train 
up  to  5.000  more  volunteers  this  summer  and 
1.200  this  fall.  Applicants  Interested  In  the 
fall  or  subsequent  training  programs  are 
urged  to  submit  their  questionnaires  now 
and  take  the  next  nationwide  placement 
test  on  August  8. 
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WashinKtoD  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newsletter 
of  June  27. 1964: 

Washington  Report 
(By  Congressmian  Bbdce  Alger,  Fifth  District 

of  Texas) 
Red  Design  To  Conqxteh  the  United  States 

The  Communist  goal  to  conquer  the  United 
States  has  not  changed.  Khrushchev,  In  all 
his  recent  speeches,  has  made  It  clear: 

1.  The  worldwide  Communist  apparatus 
has  not  been  abandoned. 

2.  The  world  cannot  permanently  be 
divided  between  capitalist  societies  and  Com- 
munist societies. 

3.  The  Reds  fully  Intend  to  rule  the  world. 

4.  The  destruction  of  the  United  States 
is  a  major  part  of  the  grand  design  of  Soviet 
conquest. 

Dr.  Fred  C.  Schwarz,  a  reputable  authority 
on  the  Conununlst  conspiracy,  offers  some 
pertinent  points  on  the  Red  plan  for  defeat- 
ing the  United  States  and  winning  the  cold 
war.  To  understand  fully  what  Is  happening 
It  is  necessary  to  review  the  battle  plan  which 
tias  now  been  discarded  by  the  Kremlin. 

1.  The  defeat  of  the  United  States  in 
thermonuclear  war. 

2.  The  seizure  of  power  by  a  violent  revo- 
lutionary coup  under  Communist  leadership. 

3.  Election  of  a  majority  of  Communist  and 
pro-Communist  candidates  in  a  national, 
constitutional  election. 

The  Communists  have  given  up  these 
methods  for  a  less  dramatic,  but. what  they 
believe  to  be  a  surer  way  to  bring  about 
our  defeat — progressive  surrender.  This  will 
l>e  brought  about  by  a  three-pronged  at- 
tack for  the  desuuctlon  of  the  Republic: 

1.  The  revolutionary  Communist  conquest 
of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Central  and  South 
America. 

2.  The  neutralization  of  Western  Europe. 
3    The  isolation  and  demoralization  of  the 

United  States. 

Even  a  casual  study  or  recent  history 
shows  the  Contununists  are  making  steady 
gains  on  the  progress  of  this  program. 

The  Conununits  conquest  of  Asia.  Africa, 
Central  and  South  America:  This  area  of 
the  world  is  in  ferment  with  country  after 
country  falling  into  chaos  or  conununism 
while  American  foreign  policy  disintegrates. 
In  his  study  Dr.  Schwarz  says:  "During  re- 
cent Interviews  I  have  turned  the  tables  on 
the  newsmen  by  asking  this  question.  "Can 
you  name  one  country  In  the  world  where 
American  foreign  policy  is  proceeding  satis- 
factorily at  the  present  time?'  I  have  yet 
to  meet  one  newsman  who  can  name  one 
country.  We  have  only  to  look  at  such  coun- 
Ules  as  South  Vietnam.  Laos.  Cambodia, 
Zanzibar,  the  Congo.  Ghana,  Cyprus,  Cuba, 
and  Panama  to  gain  some  insight  into  the 
magnitude  of  the  Communist  success.  All 
of  these  countries  have  lessons  to  teach,  but 
do  we  have  the  capacity  to  learn?" 

That  we  are  falling  into  the  trap  of  pro- 
gressive surrender  is  shown  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  past  two  administrations.  We 
forced  a  coalition  government  on  Laos  in- 
suring an  eventual  Communist  takeover;  we 
have  had  an  Indecisive,  no-wln  program  in 
South  Vietnam;  we  contributed  to  the  United 
Nations  debacle  In  the  Congo  which  has  re- 
sulted In  the  Reds  overrunning  Africa;  we 
abandoned  any  firm  program  to  get  the  Com- 


munists out  of  Cuba;  and  we  allowed  the 
Panama  situation  to  deteriorate  without  any 
effort  to  protect  U.S.  prestige  or  sovereignty. 
Neutralisation  of  Western  Europe:  The 
present  Conamunist  goal  in  Western  Europe 
Is  to  neutralize  it,  not  to  communize  It. 
This  EUJcounts  for  the  moderation  of  the  huge 
Italian  Commxinist  Party.  Once  again  this 
program  is  succeeding  as  Illustrated  by: 

1.  France's  recognition  of  Bed  China. 

2.  The  determination  of  the  principal  allies 
of  America  to  trade  with  Conununist  Cuba. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  helped 
weaken  U.S.  Influence  by  making  deals  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  increasing  trade  and  credit 
with  Communist  countries,  and  by  refusing 
to  stop  aid  to  Communist  countries.  How 
can  we  demand  others  stop  trading  with 
Cuba  when  we  trade  directly  with  the  Soviet 
Union  the  heart  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy? 

Demoralization  of  the  United  States:  Com- 
munist strategy  aims  to  isolate  and  demoral- 
ize the  United  States.  The  demoralization 
will  be  achieved  when  the  will  to  resist 
Communist  blackmail  is  inadequate.  This 
point  will  be  reached  when  a  substantial 
number  of  American  citizens,  particularly 
the  youth,  l>elleve  that  their  country  no 
longer  merits  their  death  and  that  accom- 
modation vrtth  communism  is  inevitable. 

The  State  Department  under  both  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations  has 
stressed  "accommodation  of  the  Commu- 
nists" as  necessary  to  keep  the  i>eace.  Ac- 
tions which  have  contributed  to  the  demoral- 
izaUon  of  the  United  States  include,  the 
test  ban  treaty  which  limlU  our  develop- 
ment of  new  weapons,  but  not  the  Soviets; 
the  wheat  deal  which  forces  the  American 
taxpayers  to  support  the  sinking  Soviet 
economy  to  insure  Its  health  even  at  the 
expense  of  oiu  economy;  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  banning  the  right  of  the  States 
to  Invoke  loyalty  oaths;  prevenUng  the  Gov- 
ernment from  denying  passports  to  sworn 
enemies  of  the  United  States;  overruling 
action  to  force  Communist  Party  members 
to  register  as  enemy  agents.  The  demand 
of  the  Johnson  administration  few  more 
Federal  power,  bigger  spending,  expanded 
welfare  programs. 

This  analysis  is  based  only  on  the  things 
we  know.  This  administration,  like  the  last 
one,  is  not  telling  Congress  or  the  American 
people  all  the  facts,  so  th«  actual  situation 
could  be  much  worse.  What  Is  needed  is 
a  winning  policy  and  a  leadership  determined 
to  see  that  we  have  such  a  policy. 


Polish  Workeri'  Ruing  tn  Poznan, 
Jane  28-29,  1956 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

OF    mew    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29.  1964 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Poles  have  endured  much  suffering  under 
alien  regimes  in  their  homeland  in  mod- 
em times,  but  they  have  never  given 
up  their  hope  for  freedom  and  their  dis- 
tinct individuality.  They  have  always 
defiantly  fought  their  overlords  and  have 
rebelled  against  them.  One  of  the  most 
recent  and  the  best  known  such  actions 
Is  the  rising  staged  by  the  factory  work- 
ers in  the  industrial  city  in  western 
Poland,  in  Poznan  in  1956.  These 
sturdy  and  tenacious  workers  felt  that 
they  were  grossly  underpaid  by  the  gov- 
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vemment— which  owned   and  operated 
the    plant — some    could    not    even    buy 
sufficient  bread  with  their  hard-earned 
pay,  and  they  all  worked  under  abomin- 
able  conditions.    Thus   they    had    real 
grievances     against     the     government. 
They  had  complained  more  than  once, 
but  all  their  complaints  h&d  gone  un- 
heeded   by    the    Communist-controlled 
regime.    On  June  28  the  workers  in  this 
large    steel   plant,    some    30,000    in    all, 
staged  a  rising  which  was  branded  by  the 
government  as  an  open  revolt  against  it. 
The  authorities  treated  it  as  such,  and 
did  their  worst  to  crush  it  with  tanks.  £ir- 
tlUery  and  regular  troops.     The  upshot 
of  such  a  cruel  move  by  the  government 
was  that  in  48  hours  the  helpless  Polish 
workers   were    beaten.     More   than    100 
were  dead,   and  several  hundred   were 
wounded.     Thus  ended  this  rising,  the 
Polish  workers'  rising  in  Poznan  in  1956. 
As  one  views  this  event  after  8  years, 
one  cannot  help  but  think  that  whatever 
improvements  have  been  made  In  work- 
in  conditions  in  industrial  establishments 
in  Poland  in  recent  years,  and  also  the 
better  pay  which  workers  in  these  estab- 
lishments   have    been    receiving,    these 
beneficial  moves  were  made  subsequent 
to  the  Poznan  rising.    Though  the  actual 
rising  was  ruthlessly  suppressed  before 
its  spread  to  other  towns,  the  events  of 
Poznan    proved    once    more    that    the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  liberty  was  very 
much  alive  and  active  among  the  Poles, 
and  that  even  the  mast  oppressive  of 
totalitarian  regimes  could  not  .succeed  in 
their  efforts   to  suppress  It   effectively. 
Besides,  the  Polish  Communist  govern- 
ment sensed  this,  and  then  proceeded  to 
make  a  number  of  concessions  to  work- 
ers, such  as  better  pay.  Improved  work- 
ing   conditions     and     shorter    working 
hours.     Thus    the    workers'    rising    in 
Poznan    has   had    its   beneflcal    results. 
Today,  on  the  eighth  anniversary  of  that 
rising,  let  us  hoc>e  that  all  workers  In 
Poland  keep  up  their  heads  and  main- 
tain their  spirit  of  freedom  acralnst  their 
Communist  totalitarian  overlords. 


Manpower  Conservatioii  in  Europe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  FINNEGAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1964 

Mr.  FTNNEGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
continuing  problems  of  unemployment 
in  this  country  are  indeed  very  serious, 
and  the  search  for  solutions  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  all  levels  of  government, 
management.and  labor.  In  keeping  with 
this  responsibility,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues and  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Manpower 
Conservation  In  Europe."  which  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  my  good 
friend.  Prank  McCallister,  director,  la- 
bor education  division.  Roosevelt  Uni- 
versity. 

The  article.  In  two  parts,  appeared  in 
the  quarterly  Illinois  Labor  Bulletin. 
The  author  Is  Samuel  C.  Bernstein,  em- 


ployment security  administrator  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  one  of  our  foremost 
experts  on  labor  and  unemployment.  His 
article  explores  some  of  his  findings 
while  on  a  study  mission  In  Europe  last 
year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

The  article  follows : 

MaNPOWEE  CONSSRVATION  in  ELTlOPX 

(EDrroR'8  Non:. — Presented  herewith  \m 
part  I  of  Employment  Security  Admlnlatrator 
Samuel  C.  Bernstein's  refx>rt  on  a  2 -month 
study  of  employment  j)ollclea  and  m&nptiwer 
development  and  conservation  In  European 
nations.  Mr.  Bernstein  was  a  member  of  a 
team  of  experts  sent  to  Europe  In  the  summer 
Of  1963  by  the  US.  Department  of  Labor  to 
make  the  study.  Part  H  of  Mr.  Bernstein's 
findings  win  be  published  In  the  first  quar- 
ter 1964  issue  of  the  nUnols  Labor  Bulletin. 
Because  of  the  Importance  of  Mr  Bernstein's 
findings,  we  recommend  close  study  of  his 
report. ) 

(By   Samuel   C     Bernstein,    employment  se- 
curity administrator.  State  of  Illinois) 

PART    1 

Let  us  consider  the  cases  of  two  hypo- 
thetical workers,  one  In  the  United  States, 
the  other  Sweden.  Nels  Johnson,  aged  65. 
lost  hl.s  Job  as  a  laborer  in  a  leather  factcvry 
after  15  years'  work,  when  the  company  he 
worked  for  In  Stockholm,  Sweden,  automated 
his  department.  Pete  Smith,  aged  55,  lost 
hla  Job  as  a  laborer  In  an  electronics  plant 
In  Chicago  when  his  comjwny  changed  Its 
line  of  products. 

Both  men  have  similar  family  responsibili- 
ties. Both  are  union  members.  Both  are 
eligible  for  unemployment  Insurance  bene- 
fits. Yet  there  Is  a  tremendous  difference 
between  the  two  men. 

Nels  has  no  fear  of  unemployment.  The 
unemployment  rate  In  Sweden  hovers  be- 
tween I'a  and  2  percent,  even  Including  sea- 
8<inal  unemployment.  Nels  knows  that  all 
parties  concerned  In  his  country — govern- 
ment. Industry,  and  labor  are  solidly  behind 
a  determined  effort  to  achieve  full  employ- 
ment, that  the  primary  aim  of  Sweden's 
economic  policy  U  to  see  to  It  that  all  man- 
power resources  are  utlUi'^d  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible. 

Lack  coordinated  programs 

Pete  Smith,  on  the  other  hand,  has  many 
fears.  As  far  back  as  he  can  recall,  the 
specter  of  unemployment  has  swung  ner- 
vously over  hlB  head.  He  has  seen  many 
good  men  laid  off  and  out  of  work  for  months. 
True,  he  has  some  economic  cushion  in  the 
form  of  unemployment  compensation.  But 
what  assurance  has  ho  that  he  will  be  able  to 
find  work  before  his  benefits  are  exhausted? 
The  truth  Is  that  there  Is  no  real,  all-out, 
coordinated,  stubborn  effort  by  management, 
labor,  and  government  to  Rct  Pete  back  to 
work.  Indeed,  In  some  areas,  he  Is  looked 
upon  with  scorn,  because  the  feeling  Is  tliat 
"anyone  who  really  wants  a  Job  can  get  one." 

The  unemployment  rate  for  our  country  as 
a  whole  Is  Just  a  few  points  below  6  percent. 
As  of  July,  It  was  4.7  percent  for  the  State 
of  Illinois.  In  some  sections,  as  In  southern 
Illinois,  there  are  pockets  where  the  unem- 
ployment rata  touchea  22  percent.  At  55, 
Pete  Smith,  a  worker  In  the  most  prosperous 
nation  In  all  history,  with  more  homes,  cars, 
television  sets,  bathrooms,  and  swimming 
pools  than  any  other  nation  on  earth.  Is  des- 
perately afraid  of  unemployment. 
Public  policy  outlined 

We  have  been  working  on  this  problem 
for  a  long  time,  of  course.  The  United 
States  has  had  a  policy  of  full  employment 
for  the  past  17  years,  ever  since  the  passage 
of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  But  there 
has  been  general  recognition  that  this  pol- 
icy has  not  been  fully  Implemented,  and 
there  has  been  a  growing  concern  with  the 


need  to  adopt  measure*  to  fulfill  thU  p(4iM 
more  adequately.  The  President's  proper 
tax  program  and  the  Public  Works  Acoelar*. 
tlon  Act  are  two  measures  aimed  at  thla 
goal.  There  htm  also  been  a  growing  reoof. 
nltlon  In  this  country  that  full  employnjem 
cannot  be  achieved  without  slmiUtaxMoQi 
and  parallel  actions  to  deal  directly  vtth 
maladjustments  In  the  labor  market,  and  t 
number  of  steps  have  been  taken  recently 
to  that  end.  These  Include  the  Area  Red*. 
velopment  Act,  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  the  Trade  Expansion  Acfi 
adjustment  features,  majca-  expansion  tad 
Improvement  of  the  Employment  Service  uvi 
reorgiinlzatlon  of  the  U.S.  Department  a( 
Labor. 

But  all  these  steps,  even  If  fully  devel. 
oped,  would  have  difficulty  coping  with  Um 
serious  manpower  problems  confronting  our 
ct>untry  today.  We  must,  therefore,  wri- 
come  any  knowledge  or  experience  which 
ootnes  to  us  from  other  free  nations  which 
can  help  us  stimulate  our  economic  growth 
and  reduce  our  national  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Factors  favorirvg  European  nations 
It  was  to  find  the  reasons  for  the  differ- 
ence in  economic  situations  that  the  TJA 
Department  of  Labor  decided  to  undertake  a 
study  of  manpower  programs  and  policies  In 
four  European  countries  last  summer.  Dur- 
ing the  past  10  years,  these  nations — Sweden, 
Prance,  the  Netherlands,  and.  to  a  leeaer 
degree,  EIngland — have  achieved  an  enviable 
condition  of  full  employment.  What  speclflc 
economic  policies  have  they  adopted,  how 
have  they  dealt  with  labor  market  maladJVMt- 
ments  to  attain  full  employment  and  permit 
the  operation  of  their  economics  at  capacity 
levels? 

There  are,  of  course,  many  factors  which 
operate  in  favor  of  these  nations,  facton 
which  do  not  exist  In  our  country. 

For  one  thing,  they  are  all  much  smaller 
than  the  United  States.  England,  the  larg- 
est, has  a  population  the  size  of  New  Toit, 
California,  Pennsylvania,  and  Dllnols.  Swe- 
den, the  smallest,  has  fewer  people  than 
Michigan.  All  have  homogeneous  popula- 
tions. Sweden,  probably  the  most  succees- 
ful  of  these  nations,  has  absolutely  no  il- 
literacy problem. 

Union  organization 
There  Is  also  a  tremendous  difference  be- 
tween 'union  organizations  and  policies  In 
these  countries  and  those  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  no  craft  unions  In  Sweden. 
Prnace.  and  the  Netherlands:  all  union* 
there  ore  organized  on  an  industry  basis,  so 
that  an  all-around  building  trades  worker, 
running  out  of  work  as  a  carpenter,  can  take 
a  Job  as  a  bricklayer  or  painter  or  structuril 
steelworker.  as  needs  arise,  without  stlrrlnf 
up  possibilities  of  a  Jurisdictional  dispute. 
Labor  and  management  also  have  a  f«r 
greater  respect  for  one  another  In  these  coun- 
tries; they  work  very  closely  In  Industrywide 
and  national  planning  programs,  and  labor 
disputes,  especially  In  a  nation  like  Sweden, 
are  at  a  minimum  today. 

There  are,  however,  other  things  which 
each  of  these  nations  Is  doing  which  might  be  ■ 
applicable  to  our  own.  problems  and  which 
therefcM-e  deserve  carefxil  study.  For  thto 
reason,  let  me  give  you  a  brief  r«sima6  of  the 
manpower  and  economic  programs  of  thtm 
four  countries. 

France's  planned  economy 
France  today  has  probably  the  most  exten- 
sively planned  economy  this  side  of  the  Ir* 
Curtain.  Among  other  things,  all  banks  la 
Prance  have  been  nationalized;  this  is  hlgbly 
Important  to  their  economy;  as  we  shall  ■•• 
later.  The  great  stress  is  on  econotnJo 
growth — all  else  Is  secondary — and  to  achlew 
this  a  national  planning  council  was  or- 
ganized after  World  War  n.  •  This  councfl 
sets  the  goal  for  the  country's  economlo 
growth.    There  are  many  other  IndustrywUW 
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-Bd  local  planning  councils  and  each  must 
2ui  and  develop  In  accordance  with  the 
J^get  by  the  national  councU. 
'what  is  moet  impreealve  here  Is  the  tre- 
-lendous  degree  of  parUclpaUon  in  all  the« 
I^clls  by  aU  parties  Involved  in  the  French 
loonomy.  Furthermore,  all  people  Involved 
ta  the  development  of  plans  are  the  »ame 
^es  involved  in  carrying  them  out.  so  that 
!^ere  Is  no  difficulty  in  communlcaUons,  no 
^laa«reement  or  misunderstanding  on  even 
toe  minutest  aspect*  of  the  program.  The 
aune  people  who  develop  a  plan  and  are 
meet  interested  In  Ite  success  are  the  ones 
who  administer  It.  This  Includes  Industry, 
Ubor  education,  training  and  government 
repreMntatlves,  all  working  together  to 
achieve  a  set  growth  rate  goal. 

Economic  plans  have  been  extremely  suc- 
cessful in  Prance.  An  exception  occurred 
a  number  of  ye^rs  ago  when  the  economic 
growth  actually  outran  the  resources  of  the 
country  so  that  serious  inflation  and  the 
devaluation  of  the  franc  resulted. 

The  drive  for  decentralisation 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  France  Is 
what  has  been  referred  to  as  the  "Parisian 
monster  "  There  are  serious  shortages  of 
labor  in  Paris  and  one  of  the  main  purposes 
of  the  current  4-year  plan  Is  to  decentralize 
Industry  away  from  Paris  to  other  areas 
where  additional  Jobs  are  welcome.  For  this 
reason,  a  firm  in  Paris  must  request  per- 
mission to  expand  or  open  in  that  city  and 
permission  Is  not  easily  obtained.  On  the 
other  hand,  firms  are  encouraged  to  go 
where  tiiere  Is  a  surplus  of  labor;  the  Gov- 
ernment offers  very  low  rate  bank  loans  in 
euch  cases,  as  well  as  outright  gifts  to  in- 
dustry, based  on  the  nxmaber  of  workers  to 
be  employed  in  the  new  addition  or  enter- 
prise. 

French  training  is  excellent 

France  has  done  an  excellent  Job  In  train- 
ing and  retraining  workers.  There  arc  now 
1,200  trade  schools  in  150  centers  In  the 
country  and  they  offer  190  different  courses. 
Housing  and  subsistence  allowances  and  a 
guaranteed  minimum  wage  are  paid  trainees 
by  the  Ministry  of  Labor.  The  coimtry  has 
trained  346,000  workers  since  1946  and  Is  now 
training  30,000  a  year;  on  a  population  com- 
parison basis,  this  is  equivalent  to  our  train- 
ing 135,000  workers  a  year,  instead  of  30,298 
as  In  the  last  fiscal  year  under  MDT. 

Selection    of    all     trainees    in    France    is 
through  aptitude  tests  by  the  Employment 
Service.    Instructors  come  from  plants — they 
need  not  have  any  college  background — and 
are  taught  at  the  National  Institute  of  Train- 
ing.   These  Instructors  also  serve  as  trainers 
back  at  their  plants  so  they  can  help  with 
reconversion  or  retraining  problems.    Train- 
ing centers  In  France  are  geared  for  rapid 
changes    In    labor    market    demand    as    was 
demonstrated    when    they    shifted    quickly 
from  building  trades  to  metal  trades  when 
building  declined.     An  attempt  is  made  to 
stimulate  mobUlty  of  labor  by  offering  in- 
centives   to   workers   to   go   where   the   Jobs 
are.  but  these  Incentives  are  nowhere  near 
as  extensive  as  they  are  in  Sweden  and,  con- 
sequently, this  program  has  not  been  as  suc- 
cessful In  Prance.    One  of  the  things  which 
particularly  Impressed  me  In  Prance,  as  well 
as    Sweden    and    the    Netherlands,    was    the 
great  awareness  among  all  of  the  people  in 
those  countries  that,  because  of  the  elimina- 
tion   of   trade   barriers   and   because   of   the 
development    of     the    Common    Market,    a 
country  must  be  able  to  compete  in  order 
U)  survive  economically.    This  means  it  must 
be    able    to    produce   economically    and    ef- 
ficiently.    For  this  reason,  automation  and 
technological  change  are  actually  welcomed 
as  means  of  Increasing  productivity.     These 
are  facU  of  life  that  have  been  accepted  by 
labor  in  these  countries.    Generally  Industry 
shares  with  labor  the  additional  profits  re- 
sulting from  this  Increased  productivity. 
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The  tietherlandt  program 
One  of  the  most  amaidng  manpower 
achievements  of  modem  times  has  certainly 
been  attained  in  the  Hetherlands,  where.  •©- 
cording  to  Government  figures,  imemploy- 
ment  dvirlng  1962  averaged  only  0.8  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  male  labor  force. 

This  Is  Indeed  an  astonishing  country.  For 
perhaps  300  years  it  wm  a  strictly  commercial 
nation,  tied  to  its  colonies.  When  these 
colonies  were  lost  at  the  same  time  as  the 
country  was  undergoing  considerable  popula- 
tion growth,  serious  permanent  vinemploy- 
ment  was  forecast.  The  planners  in  the 
country  saw  several  things  clearly,  though. 
First,  that  their  only  salvation  was  indus- 
trialization, with  every  foot  of  land  account- 
ed for  in  order  to  support  the  country's  11 
million  population.  Secondly,  they  realized 
that  in  order  to  compete  Industrially  with 
other,  better  established  countries,  the  Neth- 
erlands had  to  be  able  to  undersell.  This 
meant  maintaining  rigid  controls  over  prices 
and  wages,  which  are  substantially  lower  to- 
day than  you  will  find  In  any  other  Industrial 
nation  In  Europe. 

The  Netherlands  does  several  things  to 
hold  unemployment  to  a  minimum.  Sub- 
sidles  are  offered  to  business  for  expansion 
In  less-developed  areas.  Including  a  gift  of 
one-half  the  land  cost  and  loans  from 
municipalities.  Where  workers  move  to  other 
Jobs,  transportation  costs,  housing  allowance, 
and  room  and  board  for  up  to  1  year  are 
paid.  Training  of  40  hours  a  week  for  up  to 
9  months  Is  available  to  workers  who  must 
acquire  new  skills,  and  extra  monetary  In- 
centives are  offered  to  workers  to  speed  train- 
ing. There  are  no  set  classes  for  trainees; 
a  trainee  may  begin  a  course  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  on  any  day  and  training  is  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  he  Is  equipped  to  take  a 
Job.  They  have  done  a  remarkable  Job  of 
speeding  up  training,  particularly  in  the 
skilled  crafts. 

English  problem^s  more  troublesome 
A  good,  but  nowhere  near  as  excellent,  a 
picture  exists  in  England.  In  recent  years 
this  country  has  never  had  a  natlonaJ  un- 
employment rate  exceeding  SVi  percent. 
However,  It  has  pockets  of  unemployment  in 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  parts  of  south  England. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  maximum  of  31.4 
jjercent  unemployment  would  be  welcomed  in 
our  country,  it  Is  a  serious  political  problem 
in  England,  where  it  is  considered  excessive 
During  the  war,  England  was  one  of  the 
most  controlled  countries  In  the  world,  and 
all  controls  were  readily  accepted.  Once  the 
war  was  over,  however,  the  economy  spurted 
because  of  the  need  to  rebuild  the  entire 
country.  People  were  sick  of  government 
controls  and  planning.  When  the  war  end- 
ed, "planning"  became  a  dirty  word  In  Eng- 
land. All  plans  and  economic  objectives  were 
cast  aside.  The  result  was  that  Inflation  took 
hold.  The  British  faced  the  grim  specter  of 
an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  leading  to 
devaluation  of  the  pound  and  considerable 
unemployment. 

Finally,  It  was  realized  by  all  parties  that 
a  stop-and-go  economy,  with  alternating 
infiatlon-defiatlon,  could  not  be  condoned 
Indefinitely  and  the  Government  began  to 
find  support  for  economic  planning.  The 
National  Economic  Development  Council 
was  established  with  members  frc«n  all 
facets  of  the  economy,  Including  the  most 
important  members  of  the  Government,  to 
do  the  general,  pverall  economic  planning 
for  the  country. 

The  first  problem  faced  by  the  planners 
was  the  serious  shortage  of  skilled  labor, 
which  Is  still  creating  a  bottleneck  that 
stymies  England's  economic  growth  today. 
A  prime  reason  for  this  shortage  is  the  lack 
of  information  about  occupations.  Such 
data  was  never  collected  In  England  and  the 
country  had  no  detailed  knowledge  as  to 
where      shortages      were      developing.     The 


coimtry  belatedly  recognized  that  it  must 
Improve  Its  training  programs  and  tech- 
niques, that  it  must  m«ike  a  far  greater, 
more  determined  effort  to  upgrade  its  work 
force  through  training  to  take  up  the  slack 
In  its  ranks  of  skilled  workers.  The  Gov- 
enmient  had  Just  Issued  a  white  paper  set- 
ting forth  Its  new  policy  in  this  field. 

PART   2 

In  Sweden  there  Is  perhaps  more  Intensive 
training  of  the  unemployed  being  (inducted 
to  equip  workers  to  take  new  Jobs  than  any- 
where else  In  tiie  world. 

Sweden  has  a  manpower  philosophy  which 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  other 
nations  visited.  While  Prance,  England  and 
the  Netherlands  are  primarily  concerned 
about  economic  growth,  with  full  employ- 
ment developing  as  a  byproduct.  In  Sweden 
full  employment  is  the  primary  national 
objective  from  which  economic  growth  is  a 
byproduct. 

The  philosophy  here  is  that  there  is  noth- 
ing of  greater  Importance  than  the  fullest 
utilization  of  Its  manpower,  that  there  is 
nothing  more  vital  to  the  individual  than  a 
Job.  and  that  It  is  the  flrstUne  responsibility 
of  the  nation  to  see  that  he  gets  one.  In 
Sweden,  the  feeling  is  that  the  full  resources 
of  a  nation  must  be  utilized  to  keep  its  peo- 
ple prosperous,  and  naan power  Is  the  most 
Important  of  these  resources. 

Special  help  provided 
When  a  man  Is  tmemployed  and  no  Job  is 
readily  available  for  him,  Sweden  does  sev- 
eral things  to  help  him  find  work.  If  he  must 
learn  a  new  skill,  an  effort  Is  made  to  give 
him  training  that  will  qualify  him  for  em- 
ployment. One  percent  of  Sweden's  entire 
labor  force — some  30,000  people — are  cur- 
rently being  trained  each  year  and  the  goal 
Is  to  step  up  this  toUl  to  40,000,  even  45,000 
a  year.  On  a  population  comparison  basis, 
the  United  States  would  have  to  train  some 
700,000  workers  a  year  to  equal  Sweden's  pres- 
ent record. 

Sweden  also  does  much  to  stimulate  mo- 
bility of  labor  from  pockets  of  unemployment 
to  areas  of  labor  shortage.  If  a  worker  and 
his  wife  would  like  to  visit  a  prospective  place 
of  employment,  to  look  It  over,  Sweden  will 
pay  his  transportation  costs.  Later,  If  he  de- 
cides to  take  the  Job.  his  family's  moving  ex- 
penses wiU  be  paid,  along  with  housing  cosU 
both  in  his  new  and  old  home  for  up  to  6 
months  or  until  he  can  dispose  of  his  former 
home.  He  will  also  "be  given  what  is  called 
starting  money  to  help  him  get  settled  In  his 
new  home.  All  these  things,  Sweden  has 
found,  are  far  less  expensive  than  keeping 
a  man  on  relief  indefinitely  or  paying  him 
unemployment  Insurance  without  any  plan 
in  mind  until  his  benefits  run  out.  ■" 

Industrial  inv>estment  encouraged 
One  of  the  more  unusual  phases  of 
Sweden's  economic  policy  Is  its  Industrial  in- 
vestment program.  Under  this  program,  in- 
dustry is  permitted  to  set  aside  up  to  46  per- 
cent of  its  profits  each  year  In  a  reserve  fund, 
to  be  used  at  a  time  when  the  economy  needs 
stimulation.  During  such  periods,  when 
there  Is  a  lull  in  the  economy,  permission  is 
given  firms  to  use  such  funds  tax  free.  Most 
companies  In  Sweden  have  plans  already  de- 
veloped for  Just  such  a  time  and,  when  the 
go-ahead  is  given,  the  country  receives  a  real 
lift — quickly.  During  the  1957-58  recession, 
for  example,  money  used  for  expansion  pur- 
poses by  Swedish  firms  under  this  plan  was 
the  equivalent  of  the  U.S.  Government  sud- 
denly releasing  $5  billion  into  the  economy. 
The  difference  was  that  Sweden's  so-called 
pump  priming  was  pinpointed  by  10,000  In- 
dvistrial  sharjashooters.  each  with  his  own 
program  in  mind,  a  program  that  generally 
meant  more  Jobs — Immediately.  Since  July 
this  program  has  been  expanded  to  permit 
xise  of  these  funds  In  areas  of  excessive  un- 
employment. 
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Our  apprentice  programs  obsolete 
In  Sweden,  aa  In  Ui«  other  countrte* 
visited,  there  was  a  general  feeling  that 
apprenticeship  training,  as  we  know  It  In 
the  United  States,  U  archaic  and  obsolete. 
They  feel  that  It  la  unnecessary  and  wrong 
to  take  4  or  5  years  to  train  a  craftsman.  In 
all  the  countries  this  Is  done  In  far  less  time. 
In  all  these  countries,  too.  vocational  train- 
ing duplicates  as  closely  as  possible  the  same 
conditions  as  the  trainee  will  meet  on  the 
Job — the  same  hours.  tyx>e  of  shop,  equip- 
ment, and  so  forth. 

In  the  United  States,  we  are  now  training 
only  about  one-tenth  as  many  apprentices  as 
w^e  actually  need  to  fill  Journeymen  require- 
ments. The  Eiiropean  countries  we  vl.slted 
showed  us  what  can  be  done  In  this  field.  I 
personally  believe  that  they  are  far  ahead  of 
us  In  vocational  training  generally  I  feel 
strongly  that  more  of  our  vocational  educa- 
tion people  should  visit  Europe  to  study 
training  methods  there.  I  nls<3  feel  that 
European  vocational  training  people  should 
be  Invited  to  this  country  to  evaluate  our 
system. 

Employvient  service  most  influential 
Two  things  i>artlcularly  Impressed  me  dur- 
ing the  study  trip  last  year.  The  first  was 
the  Importaxice  of  the  employment  service 
in  all  of  these  countries.  This  Is  least  true 
In  England,  but  even  there  the  picture  has 
changed  dvirlng  the  last  year  and  indications 
are  that  It  will,  before  long,  approach  the 
situation  In  France,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Sweden. 

In  those  countries  the  employment  service 
Is  considered  the  manixjwer  agency.  It  col- 
lects and  furnishes  Information  on  labor 
market  programs  and  needs.  The  schools  In 
these  countries  depend  on  the  Information 
and  advice  of  the  employment  service  In 
setting  up  currlculums  and  counseling  stu- 
dents. The  employment  service  Is  the  focal 
point  of  all  adult  training.  It  works  closely 
with  labor  and  management  In  determining 
manpower  programs  and  activities.  It  grants 
funds  to  workers  to  help  them  find  Jobs  In 
other  parts  of  the  country.  In  Sweden, 
through  Its  labor  market  and  economic 
studies.  It  gives  Industry  permission  to  use 
accumulated  Investment  funds  for  expan- 
sion purxxjses  on  a  tax-free  basis. 

The  other  thing  which  most  Impressed  me 
was  the  wholehearted  acceptance  of  the  ef- 
fects of  advancing  technology,  particularly 
In  Sweden  and  the  Netherlands.  Tliere  was 
a  genuine  freedom  from  fear  that  stemmed 
primarily  from  the  conditions  of  full  em- 
ployment which  they  had  achieved,  and  the 
steps  which  are  taken  to  reest<\bllsh  the 
dlsemployed  as  an  active  participant  In  the 
labor  market. 

Root  of  our  difficulties 

The  greatest  source  of  truble  In  our  coun- 
try today  Is  a  fear  of  unemployment  which, 
conscloukly  or  unconsciously,  touches  the 
lives  of  most  of  us.  It  Is  a  fear  which  has 
literally  worried  many  of  our  f>eople  sick. 
It  Is  the  reason  behind  some  of  our  most 
bitterly  fought  strikes  and  Jurisdictional 
disputes.  It  Is  the  reason  membership  re- 
quirements In  some  unions  have  been  made 
so  difficult,  why  apprenticeship  training  In 
some  cases  la  so  long  drawn  out.  It  Is  the 
reason  why  we  almost  had  a  railroad  strike 
last  year.  It  is  the  reason  for  much  of  our 
racial  discrimination  today.  It  Is  why  not 
only  labor,  but  all  thinking  men  In  the 
United  States  are  so  concerned  about  Job 
security  and  automation  and  Job  obsoles- 
cence. 

Our  country  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
long  unem.pIoyinent  lines,  of  half -staffed 
factories,  of  a  creeping  economy.  Countries 
like  Sweden  and  the  Netherlands  have  vlr- 
tu&lly  eliminated  unemployment.  They  are 
countries  were  unemployment  no  longer 
hang^  like  a  pall  over  the  production  worker. 
We  must  do  all  we  can  to  remove  it  from  the 
American  scene. 


Sendinf  General  Norttad  to  Gordium 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  flUGH  L  CAREY 

OF    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  29.  1964 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  C.  L. 
Sulzberger  in  today's  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times  makes  the  hlshly  important 
and  appropriate  suggestion  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  appoint  Gen.  Lauris  Nor- 
stad  as  his  personal  envoy  in  an  effort  to 
bring  about  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
critical  Cyprus  situation.  I  concur  in 
this  suggestion. 

General  Norstad  ,as  Mr.  Sulzberger 
points  out.  Is  highly  respected  in  both 
Athena  and  Ankara.  His  appointment 
as  the  U.S.  mediator  in  this  dLspute 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  peacemak- 
ing efforts  of  our  regular  ambassadors  to 
those  countries  without  further  en- 
tangling our  efforts  In  intr;i-allled  con- 
flicts. 

On  October  4,  1962,  I  Introduced  a 
resolution  to  authorize  the  President  to 
present  a  gold  medal  to  General  Norstad 
in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  service 
as  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  NATO. 
I  paid  tribute  at  that  time  to  his  firm- 
ness and  steadfastness  of  purpose,  his 
tact,  and  diplomacy,  and  enlightened 
leadership  as  the  head  of  the  free  world's 
defenses  in  a  most  critical  period  of  our 
history. 

I  wish  to  reaffirm  my  unqualified  con- 
fidence in  General  Norstad's  abilities, 
and  express  the  hope  that  the  President 
will  recognize  the  wisdom  of  this  sugges- 
tion and  employ  his  services  in  this  most 
important  cajMiclty. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Sulzberger  follows: 
Sending  Generai,  Non.sT\D  to  Gordium 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 
The  Cyprus  crisis  has  drifted  another  Inch 
toward  disaster,  and  when  a  situation  verges 
on  catastrophe.  Inches  coimt.  President 
Johnson's  p)er8onal  Intervention  with  the 
Turkish  and  Greek  Premiers  failed.  The  only 
original  Idea  offered  was  Cireece's  proposal  for 
an  Interim  accord  that  did  not  pretend  to 
solve  the  basic  problem. 

This  Greek  formula,  first  handed  early  this 
month  to  Dirk  Stlkker.  NATO's  Secretary 
General,  and  later  to  George  Ball.  Johnson's 
envoy,  w.'is  again  explalne<l  to  the  President 
by  Premier  Papandreou.  It  suggests  two  si- 
multaneous steps: 

1.  Athens  should  proclaim  a  guarantee  to 
protect  the  Turkish  Cypriotes,  with  Papan- 
dreou committing  his  personal  Influence  to 
Insure  this  would  be  applied. 

2.  Ankara  should >  announce  abandonment 
of  any  threats  to  land  tr(x)p8  In  Cyprus  to 
protect  Its  minority.  The  Zurich  and  Lon- 
don agreements  creating  an  Independent  Cy- 
prus permit  this.  But  they  have  been  de- 
nounced by  Archbishop  Makartoe  and  are 
considered  dead  letters  by  Greece,  though  not 
by  Britain  and  Turkey. 

Papandreou  believes  this  stopgap  formula 
would  dissuade  Greek  Cypriotes  from  bully- 
ing the  Turkish  minority  and  thus  reduce 
pressure  on  Inonu  for  drastic  action.  How- 
ever, it  obviously  Implies  Indirect  Athens 
control  over  events  In  Cyprus  and  would  ask 
the  Turks  to  relinquish  their  one  theoretical 
trump,  a  landing. 

Athens  has  already  demonstrated  that  Cy- 
prus U  no  longer  genuinely  Independent. 
General  Grlvas.  a  Greek  officer  although 
Cypriote  by  birth,  has  again  been  sent  to 


Cyprus  at  Greece's  initiative.  His  orden  an 
to  guarantee  the  Turkish  minority's  MLfet* 
by  Incorporating  all  Irregular  armed  ban^ 
Into  the  uniformed  Cyprus  mllltia  and  po> 
Uce. 

But  It  Is  obvious  two  other  alms  are  loufht 
by  Athens.  A  Cypriote  army  would  be  deral. 
oped  to  use  arms  received  from  Greece  aa4 
Eg3rpt.  Secondly,  Grlvas,  a  well-known  right- 
ist, would  try  to  curb  growing  Communist 
strength. 

NEED     TO      SAVE     FACI 

Before  Johnson's  Intervention  the  Cyprus 
crisis  wivs  at  an  Impasse.  Now  that  imp«aM 
hivs  become  what  Inonu  terms  "Impenetra- 
ble.*" The  President  Invited  the  Premlen  to 
Washington  after  he  had  acted  through  BftU 
and  General  Lemnltzer  to  halt  an  Imminent 
Turkish  landing.  But  he  found  no  way  of 
following  up  this  single  vital  act.  Inonu 
and  Papandreou  refused  to  meet  and  they 
have  both  rushed  off  to  solicit  De  Gaulle"! 
.support. 

The  problem  has  never  been  one  of  purt 
r<'!vson  and  Justice.  Any  solution  must  save 
f.ice  for  both  Inonu  and  Papandreou.  If  Uie 
Turkish  Premier  cannot  gain  some  concession 
he  will  almost  certainly  be  overthrown  by  a 
mlUtiU-y  coup  d'6tat.  If  Papandreou  con- 
cedes too  much  Greece  might  swing  leftward. 

No  one  has  devised  a  means  of  cutting  tlila 
new  Gordlan  knot.  There  have  been  vague 
suggestions  of  a  population  exchange  between 
Turkish  Cypriotes  and  the  Greek  minority  In 
T\irkey;  or  a  territorial  transfer  of  some 
Greek  l.iland  against  abandonment  "f  Turk- 
ish claims  In  Cyprus.  Neither  Ankara  nor 
Athens  Is  Interested. 

So  the  downward  drift  continues.  All 
concede  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey 
could  destroy  NATO  and  produce  holocaust 
nut  war.  alas,  Is  not  to  be  excluded 

This  being  the  case.  It  would  seem  sensible 
for  Johnson  to  follow  up  on  his  Interven- 
tion by  appointing  a  special  personal  am- 
bassador charged,  If  possible,  with  seeking 
solution  and.  at  least,  with  avoiding  Intra- 
allled  confllft.  An  obvloiis  choice  would 
be  General  Norstad.  former  NATO  comman- 
der, who  Is  highly  esteemed  In  Athens  and 
Ankara.  Norstad  could  shuttle  among  the  . 
capitals  directly  Involved:  Nicosia.  London. 
Athens  and  Ankara,  and  complement  UJJ.'s 
mediatory  role. 

By  Inclination  the  United  States  might 
prefer  to  dump  C^Tir^"  back  entirely  on  DJ*. 
But  President  Johnson  has  Intervened,  and 
rightly,  as  the  most  powerful  ally  of  Greece 
and  Turkey.     He  should  continue  his  efforts. 

Under  Secretary  Ball  cannot  devote  all  his 
time  to  this  sole  problem.  A  special  Presi- 
dential envoy  like  Norstad.  assigned  not  to  a 
place  but  to  a  problem,  could  coordinate  the 
peacemaking  efforts  of  our  regular  ambassa- 
dors. He  might  conceivably  help  stave  off 
explosion  until  some  Alexander  finds  his  way 
to  Turkish  Gordium.  north  of  Cyprus,  to  cut 
a  new  and  mystifying  knot. 


Taras  SheTchenko 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or   MXW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday ,  June  29.  1964 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  who 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  fes- 
tivities last  Saturday.  June  27.  In  honor 
of  Taras  Shevchenko  were  deeply  Im- 
pressed by  the  moving  ceremonies.  I  am 
proud  to  have  the  honor  of  representing 
many  members  of  the  large  delegation 
from  New  Jersey.  These  fine  people  are 
deeply  committed  to  the  ideals  exem- 


pUfled  in  the  life  of  the  poet  laureate  of 
^e  Ukraine,  Taras  Shevchenko,  and  I 
am  happy  to  join  them  In  paying  tribute 
to  this  great  freedom  fighter. 

His  statue  has  been  erected  here  in 
Washington  as  a  source  of  encourage- 
ment to  his  admirers  working  for  Ukrain- 
ian freedom  everywhere  around  the 
world.  By  putting  it  here,  the  American 
people  honor  the  language,  culture,  8md 
democratic  hopes  of  the  Ukrainian 
people. 

In  a  very  brief  47  years,  Taras  Shev- 
chenko did  more  for  his  nation  than 
most  men  can  ever  hope  to  accomplish. 
He  gave  them  for  the  first  time  a  national 
literary  language.  He  inspired  them 
with  the  rights  to  independence  and  per- 
sonal liberty  for  which  our  Founding 
Fathers  fought.  And  by  his  personal 
example,  he  taught  the  downtrodden 
Ukrainian  peassmt  how  skill  and  intel- 
ligence can  triumph  if  men  are  free. 

The  hearts  of  all  Americans  are  heavy 
today  with  sorrow  that  Taras  Shev- 
chenko's  memorial  cannot  be  freely  con- 
structed in  his  own  country.  The 
Ukraine  Is  still  beset  with  the  burdens  of 
Russian  domination.  We  hope  that  a 
new  era  of  democracy  may  be  opening 
in  which  the  aspirations  of  Taras  Shev- 
chenko will  be  realized  and  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  will  find  freedom  at  last. 

Our  fellow  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent  have  made  a  notable  contribu- 
tion to  the  strength  and  welfare  of  our 
beloved  Nation.  Their  love  of  freedom, 
their  hatred  of  tyranny,  is  shared  by  the 
45  million  Ukrainians,  the  largest  cap- 
tive nation  In  Eastern  Europe.  This 
splendid  memorial  to  Taras  Shevchenko 
In  the  Capital  City  of  the  United  States 
will  serve  as  a  bridge  of  understanding 
and  sympathy  between  our  people  and 
the  unhappy  captive  peoples  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 


The  Need  for  Federal  Marshals  in 
Mississippi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29,  1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  some  time  I  have  urged  that  Fed- 
eral marshals  be  assigned  to  Mississippi 
to  protect  civil  rights  workers.  The 
tragic  disappearance  of  James  Chaney, 
Andrew  Goodman  and  Michael  Schwer- 
ner  on  June  21,  and  other  terroristic 
activities  make  clear  the  need.  There 
have  been  attempts  to  deny  the  necessity 
for  Federal  protection  In  Mississippi  by 
arguing  that  crimes  of  violence  are  com- 
mitted in  New  York  City.  The  twisted 
logic  in  this  proposition  is  apparent.  The 
case  for  Federal  marshals  In  Mississippi 
is  not  predicated  on  the  assumption  that 
they  can  protect  everyone  100  percent 
of  the  time.  That  is  impossible  in  Missis- 
sippi or  New  York  or  anywhere  else. 
However,  there  is  a  difference  between 
Mi.ssisslppl  and  New  York  City.     The 


New  York  City  Police  Department  is  com- 
mitted to  the  protection  of  all  citizens 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  In 
Mississippi  there  is  every  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  police  are  making  a  good  faith 
effort  to  protect  all  persons.  In  fact,  in 
today's  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Wil- 
liam Bradford  Huie,  a  veteran  reporter 
who  happens  to  be  a  southerner,  out- 
lines the  relationship  betwen  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  and  other  violent  hate  groups 
and  the  local  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties. For  those  who  pretend  not  to  see 
the  distinction  between  Mississippi  and 
New  York  I  strongly  urge  reading  the 
following  article: 
IProm  the  New  York  (N.Y  )  Herald  Tribune, 

June  29.  1964] 
Dfad       or       Alive? — Town:       Philadelphia. 

Mlss. — At^THOB:  William  Bradford  Huie — 

St'BjECT:  Klansmen  as  Lawmen 
(By  William  Bradford  Huie) 

Philadelphia,  Miss.— What  about  the  po- 
lice officer  who  Is  also  a  Ku  Klux  Klansman? 

This  l8  a  key  question  here  where,  before 
the  world,  the  United  States  and  Mississippi 
pretend  to  be  cooperating  In  a  search  for  the 
bodies  of  three  youths  feared  murdered. 

Klansmen  or  Klan  sympathizers  are  the 
murderers.  Many  Mississippi  police — mu- 
nicipal, county  and  State — are  Klansmen. 
To  become  a  Klansman  a  man  must  swear 
to  be  willing  to  "get  nigger  blood  on  his 
hands"  He  must  swear  fidelity  to  his  fel- 
lows. So  how,  effectively,  can  a  EUansman- 
pollceman  cooperate  In  a  search  for  evidence 
against  a  brother  Klansman? 

Gov.  Paul  Johnson  goes  on  television  and 
asks  p>eople  to  allow  Mississippi  police  to  pro- 
tect the  young  clvU  rights  visitors  and  to 
find  the  bodies  and  the  murderers.  Does 
Governor  Johnson  know  how  many  of  his 
police  are  Klansmen?  E>oes  he  care?  He  has 
doubled  the  size  of  his  highway  patrol.  Does 
he  know  that  many  of  these  new  men  are 
Klansmen? 

The  United  States  Is  represented  In  the 
search  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. FBI  agents  are  forbidden  to  Join  the 
Klan.  To  the  FBI,  the  Klan  is  as  dangerotis 
to  men's  freedom  as  the  Communist  Party. 
The  FBI  Is  now  Infiltrating  the  Klan,  Just 
as  It  Infiltrated  the  Communist  Party. 

How  can  FBI  agents  cooperate  with  Mis- 
sissippi police?  To  the  FBI  every  Mississippi 
policeman  must  be  suspected  of  being  a 
Klansman,  or  a  Klan  sympathizer,  until  he 
iR  foimd  to  be  otherwise. 

Consider  the  key  situation  In  this  case : 

Two  young  men — one  white,  one  Negro — 
have  been  In  Meridian  for  months  making 
deadly  enemies,  both  by  their  activities  and 
by  riding  along  streets  together.  In  Lauder- 
dale Cotinty  (Meridian),  the  Klan  Is  known 
to  be  strong  and  dangerous.  But  the  two 
young  men  are  careful:  they  never  let  dark- 
ness catch  them  at  a  disadvantage. 

But  the  night  comes  when,  along  with  a 
third  youth,  they  are  caught.  In  an  adjoin- 
ing county  they  are  arrested  for  speeding. 
Who  arrests  them?  A  highway  patrolman 
and  a  deputy  sheriff.  Is  their  arrest  reported 
on  the  highway  patrol  radio?  Apparently 
not.  They  are  brought  to  the  Philadelphia 
Jail.  The  jail  Is  empty;  the  sheriff  and  his 
wife  are  gone  for  the  evening.  The  three  are 
held  until  10:30  pjtn.,  then  released.  As  far 
as  is  known,  only  one  other  man,  a  city 
patrolman,  knew  of  their  being  in  the  jail. 

This  gives  Klansmen  the  opportunity  for 
which  they  had  been  watching.  The  youths 
■  disappear.  They  don't  even  telephone  from 
the  Philadelphia  JaU  when  they  are  released. 
Yet  they  had  Just  spent  a  week  at  Oxford, 
Ohio,  emphasizing  to  other  such  workers 
that  the  telephone  caU  is  an  Imperative  which 
must  never  be  neglected. 


QT7KSTION    FOR   FBI 

So  here  are  the  questions  for  which  the 
FBI  agents  are  seeking  answers : 

Who  else  knew  that  the  three  youths  were 
being  held  in  the  Nashoba  County  JaU?  Who 
else  knew  that  the  youths  would  be  released 
at  10:30  pjn?  How  did  these  parties  learn 
these  facts? 

In  particular:  What  toll  telephone  calls 
were  made  from  the  JaU  to  parties  In  Merid- 
ian while  the  three  were  being  held?  What 
are  the  Meridian  telephone  numbers?  If 
no  calls  were  made  from  the  Jail,  what  calls 
to  Meridian  were  placed  from  public  tele- 
phones In  Philadelphia  during  the  critical 
period? 

These  telephone  records  are  now  being  ob- 
tained; and  If  this  mystery  Is  solved,  the 
telephone  records  may  be  the  solution. 

But  note  how  pivotal  the  Klan  question  is. 
Are  any  of  the  officers  Involved  in  the  arrest 
members  of  the  Klan?  Are  their  brothers 
members?  Are  they  members  of  what  Allen 
Dulles  calls  the  other  "clandestine,  terroris- 
tic organizations,"  Americans  for  the  Pres- 
ervation of  the  White  Race? 

It  is  more  or  less  conceded  here  today 
that  telephone  calls  were  made  between 
Philadelphia  and  Meridian.  When  the 
parties  to  those  calls  are  establlslied,  the 
conspiracy  In  this  case  may  be  unmasked. 

It  Is  also  beginning  to  be  conceded  that 
the  bodies  are  tinllkely  to  be  found.  If  the 
murder  had  been  planned,  the  disposition 
of  the  bodies  had  been  more  carefully 
planned.  If  the  young  men  were  captiired 
at  10:30  p.m..  the  murderers  had  6  hours  of 
darkness  in  which  to  dispKjee  of  the  bodies. 
In  this  time  they  could  have  driven  to  any 
point  In  Mississippi,  and  to  many  points  In 
Alabama.  Florida,  or  Louisiana.  There  Is,  In 
fact,  little  reason  to  suspect  that  the  bodies 
would  have  been  burned,  burled,  or  sub- 
merged In  the  areas  which  have  been 
searched. 

THE    LOCAL    POLICE 

Because  so  many  Mississippi  police  officM^ 
belong  to  the  Klan,  one  statement  In  Wash- 
ington by  Mr.  Dulles  has  caused  eyebrows  to 
Uft  everywhere  In  this  State.  Mr.  Dullee  Is 
quoted  as  saying:  "The  visiting  clvU  rights 
workers  should  by  all  means  report  their 
whereabouts  each  day  to  the  local  police, 
BO  that  they  can  be  adequately  protected." 

Was  the  former  Central  Intelligence  Chief 
being  facetious?  Or  was  It  a  slip  of  the 
tongue?  How  Is  a  yotmg  civil  rights  worker, 
2  days  out  of  New  England  or  the  Midwest, 
to  know  which  Mississippi  police  officer  to 
trust?  How  is  a  22-year-old  coed  from  Ohio 
State  to  know  which  policeman  dons  a  hood 
when  he  doffs  his  police  cap? 

Here  In  Philadelphia  an  auxiliary  police 
force  Is  to  be  bom.  Scores  of  citizens  have 
volunteered.  The  force  Is  to  have  two  as- 
signments: to  try  to  find  the  bodies  pres- 
ently missing,  and  then  to  arrest  any  oth«- 
ClvU  rights  workers  who  enter  the  town. 

I  was  told  here  yesterday  that  at  least  a 
fourth  of  those  who  volunteered  for  auxiliary 
police  duty  are  Klansmen  In  good  standing. 


Mississippi  ''Inyasion" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29. 1964 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "in- 
vasion" of  Mississippi  by  this  group  of 
immature  young  Americans  apparently 
has  brought  about  the  desired  results  of 
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those  who  planned  It.  The  liberal  press 
and  like-minded  commentators  on  the 
radio  and  TV  are  really  whooping  up  the 
case  of  the  three  "missing"  Invaders. 

The  Grovemor  of  Mississippi,  the  Hon- 
orable Paul  Johnson,  the  Mississippi 
press,  and  many  good  citizens  and  re- 
sponsible organizations,  such  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi EkJonomic  Council,  have  coun- 
seled the  citizens  of  Mississippi  generally 
to  forego  any  demonstration  or  unlaw- 
ful act  against  the  "invaders."  These 
responsible  citizens  and  organizations 
have  counseled  and  the  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi generally  have  practiced  re- 
markable restraint  in  this  ordeal 
through  which  they  are  passing. 

No  one  knows  at  this  time  just  what 
has  transpired  in  the  disappearance  of 
these  misguided  youths.  We  join  with 
the  other  99  percent  of  Mississippians  in 
the  hope  that  there  has  been  no  foul 
play.  But  should  It  develop  that  there 
has  been,  we  would  then  join  with  the 
same  high  percentage  of  our  fellow  Mis- 
sissippians in  demanding  the  prosecution 
of  those  responsible  tlierefor.  However, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  also  join  in  the  hope 
that  those  responsible  for  the  "invasion" 
will  use  a  little  commonsense  and  re- 
straint on  their  part  and  call  off  Its 
provocative  venture. 

After  all.  is  there  really  any  necessity 
or  Justification  for  thLs  activity  other 
than  the  desire  of  those  heading  these 
committees  and  organizations,  as  has 
been  charged,  to  create  a  climate  to  bring 
about  the  intrusion  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Into  the  domestic  affairs  of  a 
sovereign  State? 

Is  the  statement  of  Columnist  Joseph 
Alsop  really  true  when  he  wrote  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  that,  "the  real  aim  of  ex- 
treme Negro  organizations  Is  to  secure 
the  military  occupation  of  Mississippi  by 
Federal  troops." 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sub- 
mit a  couple  of  editorials  fromi  the 
Chronicle — Pascagoula.  Miss. — and  the 
Hattiesburg  American — Hattiesburg, 

Miss. — dated  June  24  and  June  23.  re- 
spectively, both  substantial  and  responsi- 
ble newspapers  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

The  editorials  follow : 

iNEXCus.^BLE  Action 

Sending  Allen  Dulles  to  Mi.s.sls.slppl  was 
another  unnecessary,  Inexcu.sable,  and  In- 
sulting action  on  the  part  of  the  Washing- 
ton administration.  It  was  taken  yesterday 
after  Preeldent  Johnson  had  loiiRthy  con- 
ferences with  Attorney  Generil  Robert  Ken- 
nedy and  other  offlclals  of  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

The  decision  to  dispatch  Mr.  Dulles  was 
made  before  any  evidence  wiis  dl.sclosc-d  that 
local  or  State  officials  In  Ml.ssl.s-slppl  had 
shown  any  reluctance  or  Inability  to  cop>e 
with  the  suspected  crime.  The  FBI  was  on 
the  Job  and  made  no  public  complaints  or 
called  for  help  from  a  special  emissary  of 
the  President. 

The  Washington  politicians,  with  their 
eyes  on  the  November  elections,  saw  an  op- 
portunity to  make  political  capital  out  of 
what  may  prove  to  be  a  horrible  crime.  It's 
the  Southern  States  that  get  this  special 
treatment  from  Washington.  New  York  es- 
capes the  attention  of  the  Potomac  hierarchy. 

Broadcasting  networks  and  the  Negro 
spokesmen  were  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opening  to  serve  their  purpose  and  made 
the  most  of  It. 

Nothing  has   been  said   about  how  much 


wiser  the  mlaalng  young  men  would  have 
been  had  they  stayed  home  and  minded 
their  own  business.  Nor  U  any  such  ad- 
monition to  others  so  minded  lUtely  to  come 
from  the  President  or  the  AttcaTiey  General. 
Fxirthermore,  we  are  sorry  to  see  Allen 
Dulles  Buckered  Into  such  a  conscienceless 
political  ploy.  He  Is  a  successful  and  re- 
nowned corporation  lawyer  with  a  long  record 
of  distinguished  public  service,  completely 
out  of  character  in  his  present  role. 


his  declaration  that  law  and  order  wUl  bs 
maintained  and  leave  law  enforcement  dutlM 
In  the  hands  of  those  trained  to  handle  thcai 


matters. 


Joe  Pepp«r,  Covaledictoriaa 


A  Time  for  Sri-r-CoNTROL 
The  Mississippi  "freedom  summer"  proj- 
ect under  which  student  volunteers  are  com- 
ing into  the  State  for  clvU  rights  work  Is  off 
to  a  disturbing  start  with  the  reported  dis- 
appearance of  three  persons  in  Neshoba 
County. 

It  is  possible  the  mystery  will  have  been 
cleared  up  by  the  time  this  Is  In  print,  but  as 
of  this  morning  three  civil  rights  workers 
were  unaccounted  for  since  they  were  re- 
leased from  Jail  In  Philadelphia  Sunday  night 
after  arrest  and  payment  of  a  fine  on  a  sfjeed- 
Ing  charge.  One  of  the  three  Is  a  student 
who  had  Just  arrived  in  Mississippi  for  the 
summer  project. 

The  Council  of  Federated  Organizations,  a 
composite  of  four  Negro  organizations  which 
is  coordinating  the  project,  said  the  three 
had  driven  from  Meridian  to  Neshoba  County 
to  check  Into  the  reported  burning  of  a  Negro 
church. 

COPO  Insists  that  the  summer  project  Is 
aimed  only  at  aiding  the  Negro  In  Mississippi 
to  gain  the  right  to  vote  and  avail  himself  of 
citizenship  rights.  Demonstrations,  sit-ins, 
etc..  are  not  a  part  of  the  program,  according 
to  the  announced  COPO  plan  for  the  summer 
volunteers. 

If  the  project  Is  carried  out  as  COPO  has 
said  It  win  be  there  should  be  no  serious 
trouble  In  Mississippi  this  summer.  Until 
and  unless  developments  prove  otherwise. 
we  should  asstune  that  the  students  will  do 
their  educational  work  among  the  Negroes 
quietly  and  things  In  Hattiesburg  should  be 
much  as  they  have  been  for  several  months 
with  the  ministers  project,  which  also  Is 
continuing. 

Some  students  already  are  here  and  no 
doubt  others  will  be  coming  in  later. 

Should  demonstrations  develop,  we  once 
more  urge  the  people  of  the  Hattiesburg  area 
to  follow  the  course  they  have  In  the  past  and 
let  law  enforcement  offlcers  handle  the  situa- 
tion. They  know  what  sho\ild  be  done  and 
they  know  how  to  do  it. 

Attempts  by  Indlvldvial  clltzens  or  organ- 
ized groups  to  take  the  law  Into  their  own 
hands  or  to  go  outside  the  law  can  lead  only 
to  trouble  and  to  imtold  future  difficulties 
for  the  entire  State. 

Columnist  Joseph  Alsop  wrote  from  Wa-sh- 
Ington  last  week  that  "the  real  aim  of  ex- 
treme Negro  organizations  Is  to  secure  the 
military  occupation  of  Mississippi  by  Federal 
troops." 

If  this  Is  correct,  and  we  have  little  doubt 
that  It  Is.  violence  would  only  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  leaders  of  these  extremist 
groups. 

Governor  Johnson  and  other  State  and 
local  offlclals  have  called  upon  citizens  to  be 
calm  and  law  abiding.  Civic  leaders  have 
emphasized  the  same  theme. 

The  Mississippi  Economic  Council  last 
week  urged  Mississippians  to  exert  patience 
and  self-control,  although  they  no  doubt  will 
be  taxed  to  an  extreme  degree  by  the  un- 
friendly activities  of  many  outside  students 
and   adults  coming  Into  otir  State. 

The  final  admonition  of  the  MEC.  with 
which  we  agree  wholeheartedly,  was: 

"It  Is  Imperative  that  we  conduct  ourselves 
with  dignity,  poise,  forbearance,  and  If  pos- 
sible, even  good  humor. 

"We  should  not  gather  Into  curious  crowds 
or  allow  ourselves  to  be  provoked  Into  Impul- 
sive acts  that  would  reflect  discredit  on  our 
State.     We  should  support  the  Governor  In 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVB8 

Monday,  June  29,  1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  I 
may  t>e  forgiven  for  the  pride  I  take  In 
a  young  nephew,  Joe  Pepper,  of  Talla- 
hassee, Fla.,  who  was  recently  covale- 
dictorian  of  his  graduating  class  in  Leon 
High  School  and  who  will  enter  the  Air 
Force  Academy  at  the  end  of  this  month 
and  in  the  valedictorian  address  my 
nephew  made  upon  the  occasion  of  hia 
recent  graduation.  I  think  it  contatna 
something  of  Interest  and  challenge  to 
all  young  men  and  In  fact  to  us  all.  I 
submit  it  herewith  to  my  colleagues  and 
those  who  shall  observe  this  Record  with 
the  hope  that  they  will  find  it  of  interest: 

When  I  was  a  sophomore,  a  poem  was  read 
that  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  me  and  hat 
helped  many  times  to  carry  me  over  a  rougli 
spot.  If  you  would  bear  with  me  for  just  a 
moment,  I  would  like  to  read  It  to  you. 

"If 
"(By  Rudyard  KlpUng) 
"If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about 
you 
Are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  It  on  you. 
If    you    can    trust    yourself    when    all   men 
doubt  you. 
But   make   allowance   for   their   doubtlnf 
too; 

•'If  you  can  wait  and  not  be  tired  by  waiting. 
Or  being  lied  about,  don't  deal  in  Ilea. 
Or  being  hated,  don't  give  way  to  hatred 
And  yet  don't  look  too  good,  nor  talk  too 
wise. 

"If   yoH   can  dream — and   not  make  dreamt 
your  master; 
If  yuu  can  think — and  not  make  thought! 
your  aim; 
If  you  can  meet  with  triumph  and  disaster 
And   treat   those  two  Imposters  just  tht 
same; 

"If  you   can   bear   to   hear  the  truth   you'vt 
spoken 
Twisted    by   knaves    to   make   a   trap  for 
fools, 
Or  watch  the  things  you  gave  your  life  for, 
broken. 
And  stoop  to  build  them  up  with  worn- 
out  tools; 

"If  you  can  make  one  heap  of  all  your  win- 
nings 
And  risk  It  on  one  turn  of  pitch  and  tots, 
And  lose,  and  start  again  at  the  beglnnlnf 
And  never  breathe  a  word  about  your  lo«; 

"If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve  and 
sinew 
To   serve   your    turn   long   after    you  tr» 
gone. 
And  so  hold  on  when  there  Is  nothing  In  you 
Except  the  will  which  says  to  them:  'Hold 
On!' 

"If  you  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep  your 
virtue. 
Or  walk  with  Kings  nor  lose  the  common 
touch. 
If  neither  foes  nor  loving  friends  can  hurt 
you. 
If  all   men  count  on  you,  but  none  too 
much; 


"If  you  can  flU  the  unfcwglvlng  minute 

With  sixty  seconds'  worth  of  distance  run. 
Tours  Is  the  Rarth  and  all  the  glory  In  It, 

^nd what's   more  you  11  be   a  man,  my 

son!" 
"Yours  Is  the  earth  and  everything  that's 
in  It  and  what  Is  more  you'll  be  a  man,  my 
aon "'  A  man— what  distinguishes  a  boy 
with  a  high  school  diploma  In  his  hand  from 
the  man  who  has  met  and  conquered  life? 
Can  you  pick  out  the  one  characteristic  that 
determines  the  difference  between  the  boy 
who  has  let  life  run  roughshod  over  him  and 
the  man  who  has  mastered  life  and  all  Its 
ups  and  downs?  Would  you  say  determina- 
tion? CapablUty?  Leadership  ability?  X 
contend  that  the  qualities  that  establish  this 
essential  difference  are  as  numerous  and  var- 
ied as  life  Itself. 

A  man  who  devotes  himself  to  the  per- 
fection of  one  aspect  only  of  the  person  he 
presents  to  the  rest  of  mankind  Is  a  man  In 
one  respect  only,  a  boy  in  all  others. 

In  dealings  with  your  fellowman  are  you 
willing  to  go  the  "second  mile?"  To  forgive 
the  "7  times  70?"  Are  you  calm  when  conlu- 
Blon  prevails?  Is  your  faith  In  yourself  able 
to  withstand  the  distrust  of  others  and  will- 
ing to  understand  this  distrust?  Can  you 
wait  for  the  right  opportunity  to  present  It- 
self while  others  all  around  you  are  "Joining 
the  crowd?"  Can  you  be  lied  about  and  de- 
spised by  others  and  still  keep  yourself  above 
all  this? 

Can  you  look  to  the  future  and  still  live 
for  today?  Are  you  able  to  look  success  and 
failure  In  the  face  and  treat  them  both  the 
same?  Can  you  hear  the  truth  you've  spo- 
ken and  see  the  work  you've  accomplished 
twisted  and  torn  by  fools  and  then  return  to 
rebuild?  Are  you  able  to  take  your  life's 
work  and  place  It  on  one  turn  of  the  wheel, 
lose,  and  never  say  a  word  about  your  loss? 
Is  your  will  strong  enough  to  carry  you  when 
you  should  have  quit  long  ago?  When  no- 
br>dy  but  you  really  cares  whether  or  not  you 
sink  or  swim? 

Can  you  go  to  the  crowd  and  remain  an 
Individual?  Are  you  able  to  go  to  kings  and 
remain  one  of  the  crowd?  Can  you  with- 
stand the  scorn  of  friends  and  foes  alike. 
and  depend  on  neither  too  much?  Can  you 
take  every  precious  minute  that  life  gives 
you  and  fill  it  to  overflowing  with  a  robust, 
hearty  existence?  Finally,  and  most  Impor- 
tant, when  you're  through,  can  you  say  to 
yourself: 

•■Id  like  to  think  life  Is  done 
That  I  had  taken  gifts  divine; 
The    breath   of    life   and    manhood   fine 
And  tried  to  use  them   now  and  then 
In  service  for  my  fellow  men." 

Then  when  you  have  accomplished  all  this 
and  come  back  for  more  and  when  you  have 
tiiken  all  life  has  to  offer  and  asked  for 
more;  then  and  only  then  will  the  earth  and 
everything  In  It  be  yours;  and— which  Is 
more — you'll  be  a  man,  my  son. 


What  Do  the  Stop  Goldwater  Advocates 
Really  Want? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17.  1964 
Mr.  ALOER     Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  written  by  Paul  Harvey  for 
Human  Events  makes  us  wonder  what  Is 
really  behind  the  stop  Goldwater  move- 


ment. If  you  have  not  resid  "A  Choice, 
Not  an  Echo"  by  Phillls  Schlafly  and 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Harvey's  column,  I  ad- 
vise you  to  do  so.  You  will  find  her  con- 
clusions most  interesting  In  view  of 
Senator  Goldwatek's  support  among  the 
voters  in  the  primary  elections,  I  can- 
not but  agree  with  Mr.  Harvey's  con- 
clusion that  Barry  Goldwater  is  in  the 
mainstream  of  Republican  thinking  and 
in  the  mainstream  of  the  thinking  of 
most  Americans.  It  is  the  kingmakers 
who  have  held  sway  so  long  who  are  out 
of  step. 

The  Harvey  article  follows: 

Do  Modern  Repubucans  Want  a  Choice? 

(By  Paul  Harvey) 
The   same   Republicans   who    are   demand- 
ing that  "the  party  must  have  a  choice"  at 
the  convention,  are  seeking  to  deprive  the 
voters  of  a  choice  In  the  election. 

Former  President  Eisenhower,  and  friends, 
ganging  up  on  Goujwater,  insist  that  all  they 
want  Is  "an  open  convention." 

"It's  good  for  the  virility  of  the  party," 
they  say.  "for  the  delegates  to  have  a  choice." 
Yet  these  same  men  are  seeking  to  deprive 
voters  of  their  best  chance  for  choice  In 
decades. 

The  hot  air  balloons  for  Scranton  and 
Rockefeller  and  Lodge  are  Intended  to 
nominate  a  Republican  who  differs  with 
GoLjJWATEK.  The  Republicans  should  be  look- 
ing for  a  candidate  who  differs  with  John- 
son. 

Governor  Scranton,  now  so  conscientiously 
convinced  that  the  delegates  deserve  "a 
choice,"  was  himself  tmwllUng  to  get  Into 
the  several  State  primaries  where  the  people 
had  a  choice.  He  describes  himself  as  "a 
liberal  on  civil  righU,  a  conservative  on  fis- 
cal policies  and  an  Internationalist  on  for- 
eign affairs." 

That  Is  precisely  the  way  Democrat  Presi- 
dent Johnson  describes  himself. 

Yet  Governor  Scranton  has  tardily  and 
dramatically  thrown  his  hat  Into  the  ring, 
claiming  that  he  Is  giving  us  a  choice. 

There  Is  a  small  book  getting  a  big  play 
called  A  Choice.  Not  an  Echo.  It's  partisan, 
but  it's  worth  reading.  It  details  In  shirt- 
sleeve English  the  manner  In  which  GOP 
,  kingmakers  have  taken  the  choice  away  from 
the  people. 

The  lady  author  says  they  comprise  the 
most  powerful  force  of  opinion  makers  in  the 
world,  and  she  names  them. 

She  says  they  have  dictated  the  choice  of 
the  Republican  presidential  nonUnee  Just  as 
completely  as  the  Paris  dressmakers  control 
the  length  of  women's  skirts,  and  she  tells 

how. 

The  so-called  liberal  wing  of  the  party 
urges  n  on -Republicans  to  oome  over  and 
help  pick  the  GOP  convention  choice.  Natu- 
rally, the  non -Republicans  pick  the  "me-too" 
kind  of  candidate  whom  they  know  they  can 
beat  at  the  polls. 

The  author,  Phyllis  Schlafly,  president  of 
the  Illinois  Federation  of  Republican  Wom- 
en. Is  admittedly  a  Goldwater  supporter. 
She  may  imagine  a  liaison  among  the  "king- 
makers "  which  Is  more  sinister  than  the  Ide- 
ology which  motivates  and  mobilizes  them. 

But  she  Is  surely  correct  in  her  contention 
that  these  Elsenhower -Scranton-Rockefeller- 
Lodge-Stassen  Republicans,  now  demanding 
that  their  convention  "have  a  choice,"  are 
actually  aiming  to  deprive  the  voters  of  any 
bona  fide  "choice"  In  November. 

It  Is  undeniable  now  that  Senator  Gouv- 
WATER's  conservative  philosophy  has  popular 
party  suppwrt,  dramatlcsJly  demonstrated  in 
State  primaries  and  State  party  conventions. 

If  the  kingmakers  cannot  subscribe  to  the 
Senator's  phUoeophy,  it  Is  they  who  are  In 
the  wrong  party,  not  he. 


Taras  Skeychenko 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  29,  1964 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  in  Washington  witnessed  the 
impressive  gathering  of  thousands  of 
Ukrainian-Americans  for  the  unveiling 
of  a  statue  honoring  Taras  Shevchenko. 
Shevchenko  was  the  Ukraine's  poet  of 
freedom.  His  verse  still  inspires  the 
freedom -loving  passions  of  people  in  the 
Ukraine  and  other  areas  of  the  world 
where  people  are  held  in  bondage  by  So- 
viet imperialism. 

An  indication  of  the  respect  which  we 
in  the  free  world  hold  for  this  great 
patriot  was  the  presence  of  General 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  former  President 
of  the  United  States,  at  the  ceremonies 
dedicating  the  Shevchenko  statue.  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  spoke  warmly  of  the 
love  of  liberty  and  justice  which  flowed 
from  Taras  Shevchenko's  heart  and  so 
influenced  his  poetic  genius. 

On  this  150th  anniversary  of  Shev- 
chenko's birth,  let  us  reflect  on  the  un- 
finished business  which  so  occupied  the 
man  whose  memory  we  honor.  To  the 
millions  of  once-free  peoples  now  en- 
slaved by  communism,  the  celebration 
of  anniversaries  like  this  one  must  be 
conducted  under  cover.  Any  attempt 
to  publicly  express  the  convictions  that 
are  so  precious  to  democratic  societies 
would  be  dealt  with  harshly  by  the  Com- 
munist captors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Taras  Shevchenko  is  a 
noble  example  of  Ukrainian  contribution 
to  humanity.  Those  from  the  Urkralne 
or  whose  ancestry  is  in  the  Ukraine  have 
inherited  his  faith  in  the  individual  and 
they  practice  it  today  here  in  the  United 
States. 

Many  of  my  constituents  have  a  Ukra- 
inian background.  They  are  indvistri- 
ous  and  honorable  members  of  my  home 
community  of  Rochester,  N.Y.  I  am 
proud  of  the  solid  role  they  play  and 
of  their  concern  for  the  conditions  that 
now  exist  in  their  land  of  their  fathers. 
In  connection  with  the  events  of  this 
past  weekend,  the  Washington  Post 
published  an  interesting  account  of 
Ukrainian  influence  on  the  United 
States  and  its  relationship  to  the  her- 
itage of  Taras  Shevchenko.  I  take 
pleasure  in  including  this  article  with 
my  remarks: 

Ukrainians  Have  History  of  Freedom- 
Seeking 
The  Ukralnlan-born  American  and  Amerl- 
Icans  of  Ukrainian  descent  who  came  to 
Washington  yesterday  brought  with  them 
freedom-seeking  traditions  inherited  from 
Cossacks  and  p>eajBants. 

Although  the  Ukraine  has  been  a  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  since  1920,  the  Ukrainian- 
Americans  retain  a  distinctive  language, 
music,  and  dress — all  of  which  were  In  abun- 
dant evidence  yesterday  around  the  atatue 
of  Taras  Shevchenko  at  aSd  and  P  Streeu. 
According  to  Orest  HorodyskyJ,  a  native  of 
the  Ukraine  and  writer  for  the  weekly  newa- 
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paper  Ukrainian  Life  In  Chicago,  about  a 
million  Ulcralnlan- Americana  now  live  In  the 
United  States,  and  some  40.000  were  In  Wash- 
ington yesterday  for  the  statue-unvelUng 
ceremonies. 

HorodyskyJ  said  the  main  Immigration  of 
these  people  to  America  was  about  90  years 
ago.  and  that  most  Initially  took  Jobs  as 
farmers  and  laborers. 

They  now  are  concentrated  In  the  urban 
centers  of  New  York  State.  New  Jersey.  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio.  Illinois,  and  Michigan. 
About  80  percent  of  them  speak  Ukrainian, 
a  Slavic  tongue,  and  youngsters  could  be 
heard  talking  In  Slavic  sounds  around  the 
statue. 

Standing  beside  his  Scout-uniformed.  15- 
year-old  son  under  a  glaring  sun.  HorodyskyJ. 
45.  gave  this  account  of  Taras  Shevchenko 
and  his  meaning  to  Ukrainian- Americans: 

Shevchenko  lived  from  1814  to  1861  In 
a  time  when  landlords  owned  not  only  large 
pieces  of  land,  but  also  their  peiusanls. 
Shevchenko. .  though  a  peasant,  was  a  very 
able  painter,  so  friends  bought  him  from  his 
l.'Hdlord  and  sent  him  to  St.  Petersburg  In 
Russia  to  an  art  academy,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  vrtth  a  gold  medal. 

He  began  writing  poems  about  the  hard 
life  of  the  Ukrainian  peasant  and  political 
oppression  under  the  czar.  For  these  poems, 
and  for  membership  In  the  Inter-Slavlc 
Cyrylo-Methodlus  Brotherhood,  Shevchenko 
was  put  In  the  czarlst  army  for  10  years. 

Freed,  he  wrote  antlczarlst  poems  and 
became  one  of  the  first  strong  voices  In  this 
time  against  the  persecution  and  oppression 
of  his  people. 

The  poems  were  translated  Into  other 
Slavic  languages  and  marked  Shevchenko  as 
a  champion  of  liberty  whose  works  are  stlU 
held  up  as  models  of  the  Independent  spirit. 
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HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    NIW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29.  1964 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  two 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Friday,  June  26.  1964: 

(By  Marjorie   Hunter) 

Wa.shingtom,  June  25  —The  five  chUdren 
of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  are  ob- 
jecting to  the  recently  approved  design  for 
a   memorial   to  their   father. 

Representative  James  Roosevei.t  said  to- 
day he  would  seek  congressional  action,  if 
necessary,  to  prevent  the  building  of  the 
eight-tablet  memorial 

■  We  don't  like  it,  and  I'm  sure  father 
wouldn't    either,"    the    California    Democrat 

said. 

The  family's  decision  to  oppose  the  tablet 
design  was  made  at  a  meeting  attended  by 
all  five  of  the  Roosevelt  children  last  Sunday 
at  Hyde  Park.  NY  Representative  Roose- 
velt said. 

•'We  all  oppose  it  strongly."  he  said. 

The  other  members  of  the  Roosevelt  fam- 
ily include  Elliott.  John.  Franklin  Delano  Jr.. 
and  Anna,  the  wife  of  Dr  James  Addison 
HrJsted  of  Birmingham,  Mich. 

CHOSEN    FROM     574     ENTRIES 

The  opposition  of  the  Roosevelt  family 
reopens  a  controversy  that  appeared  to  be 
settled.  Just  yesterday  the  Pine  Arts  Com- 
mission of  Washington  approved  the  design 
for  the  memorial  to  President  Roosevelt. 


An  earlier  commission.  2  years  ago.  had 
rejected  the  design.  Congress,  too.  had 
turned  It  down  and  had  Instructed  the 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission  either  to 
chooee  a  new  design  or  get  the  original  one 
modified. 

The  original  design,  chosen  from  574  en- 
trlee  In  a  national  contest  in  1960.  called  for 
eight  concrete  steles — free-standing  pillars, 
or  tablets — Inscribed  with  words  from 
speeches  by  President  Roosevelt 

Acting  on  the  congressional  mandate,  the 
award-winning  firm  of  Federsen.  Tllney.  Ho- 
berman,  Wassernuin  &  Beer  of  New  York 
scaled  down  the  towering  tablets  and  added 
a  statue  of  the  late  President  as  a  focal 
point. 

APPROVED    BY     VOTE 

It  was  this  revised  design  that  won  the 
approval  of  the  Fine  Arts  Ci'nimlsslon.  by  a 
vote  of  4  to  2. 

The  design  has  been  controversial  from 
the  beginning.  Artists,  architects,  and  the 
public  have  been  debating  its  merits  for 
nearly  4  years. 

Supporters  have  praised  the  design  as 
"powerful"  and  "  a  splendid  expression  of 
20th  century  art."  Critics  have  called  It 
"Instant  Stonehenge '  and  "unfinished 
bookends." 

The  biggest  setback  for  those  seeking  ap- 
proval of  the  tablet  design  c&me  In  the 
spring  of  1961  when  Felix  Frankfurter,  then 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
reported  that  President  Roosevelt  had 
wanted  a  simple  stone  marker. 

Writing  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  magazine 
that  spring.  Justice  Frankfurter  said  that 
the  President  had  called  him  to  his  office 
September  26,  1941,  and  had  outlined  his 
views. 

He  quoted  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  saying: 
"If  any  memorial  Is  to  be  erected  to  me.  I 
know  exactly  what  I  should  like  It  to  be. 
Now.  please  remember  what  I  am  telling  you 
as  my  wish.  In  case  they  are  to  put  up  any 
memorial  to  me. 

"About  halfway  between  here  [the  White 
House]  and  the  Capitol  U  the  Archives  Build- 
ing •  •  •  and  right  in  front  of  the  Archives 
Building  Is  a  llUle  green  triangle.  If.  as  I 
say.  they  are  to  put  up  any  memorial  to  me, 
I  should  like  It  to  be  placed  In  the  center  of 
that  green  plot  In  front  of  the  Archives 
Building." 

Justice  Frankfurter  said  the  President  then 
described  the  monument  he  wanted:  a  sim- 
ple stone,  unornamented.  and  Inscribed,  "In 
memory  of   •    •    •." 

The  tJiblet  design,  to  be  placed  on  a  26- 
acre  site  in  East  Potomac  Park,  would  cost  an 
estimated  total  of  »4.5  million  Most  of  the 
money  would  be  raised  through  private  do- 
nations, but  Congress  would  be  exi)ected  to 
contribute  an  tinspeclfled  sum. 

Representative  Rooseve.t  will  first  seek  to 
have  the  design  rejected  by  the  12 -member 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission  will  meet 
next  Wednesday. 

If  he  falls  in  the  commUsslon.  Mr  Roose- 
velt said  in  a  brief  speech  to  the  Hovise  to- 
day, he  will  carry  his  fight  to  the  House 
floor. 

The  commission  was  authorized  by  Con- 
gress 9  years  ago  to  find  a  suitable  memorial 
to  President  Roosevelt.  Under  diat  original 
resolution.  It  has  the  final  word  on  what.  If 
anything,  will  be  built. 

GROVE    OF    TTIEES    ASKED 

In  Identical  letters  to  William  Walton. 
.  chairman  of  the  Pine  Arts  Commission,  and 
Francis  Blddle,  chairman  of  the  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Conunlsslon.  members  of  the 
Roosevelt  family  made  one  specific  request. 
Any  memorial  to  their  father,  they  said, 
should  Include  a  grove  of  trees  "in  recogni- 
tion of  the  tremendous  feeling  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  had  for  trees  and  his  great  Interest 
In  their  conservation." 


They  did  not  detail  their  objections  to  Um 
tablet  design.  However,  RepresentAttTj 
RoosrvcLT  said  today  that  the  proposed  ine> 
mortal  did  not  reflect  his  father's  life. 

Because  of  the  Roosevelt  family's  oppod. 
tlon,  a  fight  has  beg^Jn  shaping  up  within 
the  memorial  conunlsslon. 

Mr.  Biddle,  who  was  Attorney  General  un- 
der President  Roosevelt,  Ls  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  tablet  design.  He  Is  chairman  of  the 
commission. 

Representative  Eugene  J.  Keogh.  Demo- 
crat,  of  Brooklyn,  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sion, said  today  that  he  would  like  to  take 
the  family's  wishes  Into  consideration,  "but 
I  don't  see  how  we  can  fall  to  go  through 
with  this  design." 

"We  cant  reject  the  winning  firm."  Rep- 
resentative KrocH  went  on.  "Why.  that 
would  make  a  mockery  of  the  architectural 
profession." 

But  two  other  commission  members — Sen- 
ator Jacob  K.  Javits.  Republican,  of  New 
York,  and  Senator  Matjrini:  Nkttberger.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Oregon — said  they  would  be  reluc- 
tfint  to  approve  a  design  opposed  by  the 
Roosevelt  family. 

"1  rather  liked  It  myself."  Senator  Nku- 
berger  said,  "but,  If  the  famUy  doesn't  like 
It.  then  I'm  afraid  It's  out.  Well  Jvist  have 
to  start  all  over  again." 

Senator  Javits.  too,  said  he  would  not  favbr 
"forcing  anything  on  the  family." 

"I  think  we  should  give  It  another  try  to 
find  something  they  could  go  with,"  he  said. 
"It  looks  all  rtght  to  me.  but  they  apparently 
don't  like  It" 


(By  Ada  Louise  Huxtable) 

TTie  proposal  for  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial,  which  has  run  a  stormy 
course  since  It  was  unveiled  In  January  1961, 
is  In  rough  waters  again.  With  Its  total 
rejection  by  the  Roosevelt  family,  it  may 
even  sink  out  of  sight. 

No  design  for  a  monument  has  had  a 
more  turbulent  history.  The  first  prize  win- 
ner in  a  nationwide  competition  that  at- 
tracted some  of  the  country's  top  architec- 
tural talent.  It  was  greeted  by  a  violently 
hostile   press. 

Tliose  who  felt  that  the  monument  should 
reflect  the  man.  Including  Roosevelt's  fam- 
ily and  associates,  thought  It  failed  griev- 
ously. Others  objected  to  the  bold  modern 
design  to.be  placed  between  the  traditional 
Llnc/^ln  and  Jefferson  Memorials  in  classical 
Washington. 

redesign  began  in  JANUARY 

In  October  1963,  the  archltecU.  Pedersen, 
Tllney,  Hoberman,  Wasserman  St  Beer,  met 
unofficially  with  the  Fine  Arts  Commission, 
which  had  rejected  the  design  In  1962.  The 
Commission  had  been  radically  overhauled 
and  liberalized  with  the  appointment  of  new 
members  by  President  Kennedy  In  the  Inter- 
vening year  Redesign  began  this  January. 
This  week,  with  Fine  Arts  Commission  ap- 
proval of  the  latest  version,  the  uproar 
started   all   over  again. 

The  difference  between  the  first  and  .sec- 
ond versions  Is  slight,  but  significant.  The 
first  group,  a  sculpturesque  arrangement  of 
giant  slabs  through  which  the  visitor  would 
progress  on  a  series  of  stepped  platforms, 
stressed  theatrical  variations  In  height.  The 
revised  design  emphasizes  a  larger-than-life 
figure  of  Roosevelt,  the  same  size  as  the 
statues  of  the  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Me- 
morials. 

To  meet  objections  against  the  maximum 
height  of  167  feet  the  slabs  have  been  re- 
duced to  130  feet  for  the  tallest,  and  have 
been  more  uniformly  related  to  place  the 
emphasis  on   the   central   figure. 

There  Is  no  formal  axis,  no  bowling  alley 
vista  of  the  kind  that  Washington  Is  ac- 
customed to.  The  statue  of  Roosevelt,  seen 
first  from  the  Potomac  approach,  or  hidden 
behind  wall-like  slabs  from  the  parking  lot, 


•ould  appear,  disappear  and  reappear  as  the 
^wer  walked  up  and  down  steps,  through 
^ow  apertures  between  steles  and  out 
r^in  onto  the  open  platforms  with  the 
heroic  figure  backframed  by  stone  or  sky. 

The  only  way  to  Judge  this  design  is  to 
■tudv  the  model  three  dlmenslonally.  ima- 
Btnlng  the  movement  through  it.  visualizing 
the  changing  relationships  of  towering  slabs 
like  serene  classic  columns,  the  heroic  statue 
and  the  contoured,  tree-rich,  carefully  land- 
scaped  surroundings. 

DEPENDS    ON    MOVEMENT 

This  is  a  subtle,  processional  monumen- 
tallty  that  depends  as  much  for  effect  on 
the  movement  of  the  visitor  as  on  Its  purely 
visual  aspect.  It  U  an  impressive  monu- 
mentallty  that  surrounds  the  visitor  and 
contains  him.  a  setting  that  gives  him  an 
emotional,  spatial  and  architectural  Involve- 
ment rather  than  the  remote,  single  point 
at  reference — there  It  Is.  look  at  It — of  the 
conventional  memorial.  It  could  even  avoid 
that  bugaboo  of  all  memorials,  banality. 


The  Bail-Bond  Scandal 
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or 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   NXW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29,  1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagxies  a  most  Important  sui-icle  by 
Don  Oberdorfer  published  In  the  June 
20.  1964.  edition  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  which  describes  the  splendid  work 
of  the  'Vera  FVxindatlon.  Inc.  This 
foundation,  organized  by  Louis  Schweit- 
zer, a  retired  chemist,  has  allowed  many 
defendants  to  remain  out  of  jail  while 
awaiting  trial.  The  system  developed  by 
the  Vera  Foundation  may  point  the  way 
to  the  elimination  of  the  Inequity  result- 
ing from  the  fact  that  people  of  modest 
means  are  often  forced  to  remain  in  Jail 
while  those  of  affluence  are  released  on 
bond-  Don  Oberdorfers  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Saturday  ETvenlng  Poet.  June  20, 
1904] 
Thk  Bail-Bond  Scandal 
(By  Dan  Oberdorfer) 

At  his  arraignment  In  a  gray  molderlng 
courtroom  In  B«x*lyn  on  April  23.  1963, 
Robert  Cary  was  formally  accused  of  taking 
$14.05  In  one  of  a  series  of  change-booth 
robberies  that  had  been  plaguing  New  York 
subways.  A  nighttime  security  guard  for  a 
fur  storage  firm,  he  had  been  on  his  way 
homa  frona  work  when  a  transit  policeman 
spotted  ^irn  trying  to  slip  past  a  turnstile 
without  paying  the  fare.  Cary  had  a  ■pUfUA 
In  his  pocket.  When  police  later  placed 
him  In  a  lineup,  one  robbery  ylctlin  said 
Cary  wasn't  tlM  right  man.  but  then  another 
subway  employee  picked  him  as  the  culprit — 
first  healtatlngly,  tlven  quite  firmly. 

Oary  was  36  yeaj^  old,  and  had  never  been 
In  trouble  before.  When  his  case  came  to 
trial.  It  developed  that  the  robber  had  been 
described  as  clean  shaven,  while  Oary  always 
wore  a  mustacbe.  Cary  weighed  185 
pounda,  but  tbe  culprit  was  deanibed  as 
mixti  allznmer.  A  aeardi  ot  Oary^  poaeee- 
slons  after  bis  arreet  t\imed  up  bis  onUnary 
ralnooait,  but  ttM  guUty  man  wore  a  trench 
ooat. 


At   hifl   trial  Judge   Samuel   S.   LelbcwltB, 
feared  by  defendants  as -the  toughest  jurlat 
In  New  York  City,  directed  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty.     In  the  hall  a  court  ofBcial  congrat- 
ulated Cary  and  handed  him  15  cents  to  con- 
tinue his  subway  ride  home.    By  then  It  was 
October  and  Cary  had  spent  almost  6  months 
in  Jail  while  waiting  for  trial.     He  had  lost 
his   Job,   his   tiny   i4>artment   and   an   entire 
summer   of   his   life.     Though   Robert   Cary 
had  been  found  Irmocent.  Justice  had  failed, 
"ni  never  forget  that  experience."  he  said 
recently.    "It  makes  no  difference  to  the  JaU- 
ers  that  you  haven't  been  convicted  of  any- 
thing.   They  treat  you  like  the  lowest  com- 
mon criminal.     Once  they  assigned  a  drug 
addict  as  my  cellmate  and  another  time  a 
homosexual.     My  lucky  day  was  when  they 
paired    me    with     a    veteran     convict    from 
Dannemora.  who  gave  me  a  quick  cour.se  in 
my  constitutional  rights.     I  knew  I  had   a 
right  to  ball,  but  there  was  no  way  to  scrape 
up  the  money.     My  btill  was  $2,500.  and  the 
professional  bondsman's  fee  alone  would  have 
been  $105.    One  day  I  heard  that  members  of 
a  famous  underworld  gang  had  been  arrest- 
ed and  were  In  Jail.     They  were  baUed  out 
within  a  few  hours." 

The  ball  system  that  kept  Robert  Cary  In 
Jail  while  known  criminals  went  free  raises 
grave  constitutional  and  moral  Issues  that 
affect  the  entire  Nation.  The  eighth  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution  assures  every 
citizen  that  "excessive  ball  shall  not  be  re- 
quired." Nevertheless,  on  any  given  day 
tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  are  Jammed 
Into  crowded  JalLs  because  their  baU  is  "ex- 
cessive" for  them.  By  contrast,  grand  Juries 
and  Judges  have  charged  that  some  bonds- 
men receive  kickbacks  from  criminal  lawyers 
and  make  payoffs  to  court  clerks  and  higher- 
ups.  In  short,  the  ball  system  provides  one 
law  for  the  underworld  and  the  weU -to-do, 
and  another  for  the  poor. 

In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  Angelo  Bruno, 
the  reputed  chief  of  the  local  Cosa  Nostra, 
had  no  trouble  producing  $75,000  ball  re- 
cently when  he  was  arreeted  on  charges  of 
extortion  and  conspiracy.  For  a  premium  of 
about  $6,000.  a  ball  bondsman  saw  to  It  that 
Bruno  did  not  spend  even  a  minute  In  Jail. 
Ironically,  Philadelphia  had  Just  opened  a 
new  $6  million  detention  center  to  ImjM-lson 
less  affluent  citizens.  It  Is  already  filled  to 
capacity  with  men  who  lack  ball  money. 
Among  the  Inmates  there  was  Robert  A.  Mur- 
ray, a  21-year-old  butcher  who  couldnt  pro- 
duce $300  ball,  and  spent  54  days  In  Jail  be- 
fore being  tried  for  driving  without  a  license. 
The  maximum  penalty  for  that  offense  Is 
only  6  day*.  As  It  turned  out.  Murray  was 
given  a  suspended  sentence  after  pleading 
guilty. 

Many  ball  bondsmen  look  on  all  those  who 
come  to  thsm  with  the  same  hard  eye  as  a 
cattle  buyer.  Sitting  behind  their  garish, 
neon-Ut  windows  near  the  courthouse,  they 
demand  that  each  appUcant  produce  cash 
for  the  bondsman's  fee — and  usually  sub- 
stantUl  coUateral  as  well.  Otherwise  he  can 
rot  In  Jail. 

Curiously.  It  was  a  wealthy  retired  chemi- 
cal engineer,  Louis  Schweitzer,  who  came  up 
with  a  simple  yet  revolutionary  solution  to  a 
problem  that  has  long  confounded  reform- 
minded  Judgee,  prison  officials,  and  attor- 
neys. UntU  relatively  recenUy.  Schweitzer 
knew  almost  nothing  about  how  the  baU 
bond  system  worked.  Then  in  late  1960  an 
interested  friend  told  him  that  at  the  Brook- 
lyn House  oC  Detention,  only  a  few  blocks 
from  where  SchweltEer  had  once  lived  as  an 
immigrant  boy  from  Russia,  there  were  more 
than  1.000  adolescent  boys  who  were  await- 
ing trial  In  an  atznosphere  similar  to  Sing 
Sing. 

"I'd  nevsr  been  in  a  criminal  court,  and 
hardly  knew  anybody  who  had.**  Schwelteer 
recalls,  "so  X  tailed  to  realize  that  this  was 
considered  perfectty   logicaL    I  visited  the 


prison  and  was  appalled.  The  youngsters 
were  treated  like  already  ccwivlcted  criminals, 
despite  our  treasured  principle  that  pec^le 
are  presvuned  innocent  until  proven  guUty. 
The  only  crime  we  know  they  committed  was 
the  crime  of  being  too  poor  for  balL  I  found 
out  later  that  most  of  them  were  eventually 
given  suspended  sentences  or  acquitted — 
after  an  average  wait  in  Jail  of  more  than  a 
month  each." 

After  many  discussions  with  legal  experts. 
Schweitzer  hit  on  a  procedure  so  simple  and 
so  workable  that  many  leaders  of  New  York 
criminal  Justice  now  claim  to  be  Its  godfather. 
For  years  Manhattan  Judges,  like  most  Jurists 
throughout  the  Nation,  have  been  empowered 
to  release,  without  ball,  defendants  who 
simply  give  their  word  they  will  appear  in 
court  for  trial.  This  procedure,  however.  Is 
rarely  followed  because  no  machinery  exists 
to  conduct  pretrial  Investigations.  In  1961 
Schweitzer  established  and  endowed  the  Vera 
Foundation,  Inc.,  which  he  named  after  his 
mother.  Its  staff  members  supply  Judges 
with  accurate  Information  on  a  defendant's 
family  ties,  employment,  residence,  and 
health  and  then — when  they  feel  It  Is  Justi- 
fied— recommend  the  prisoner  for  release 
without  bond. 

In  ordw  to  put  his  plan  in  operation, 
Schweitzer  hired  Herbert  Sturz,  a  former 
associate  editor  of  Boys'  Life  magazine,  and 
a  battery  of  New  York  University  law  stu- 
dents. When  a  newly  arrested  prisoner  ar- 
rives at  the  detention  pens  In  the  Man- 
hattan Criminal  Court  BuUdlng.  he  is 
greeted  by  a  Vera  worker  who  conducts  a 
voluntary  backgro\ind  interview  through  the 
forbidding  steel  bars.  This  Information  Ls 
passed  on  to  other  Vera  assistants  who  check 
It  over  the  telephone  in  a  two-room  crfBce  up- 
stairs. Then  another  worker,  in  the  court- 
room, presents  the  recommendation  of  the 
Vera  staff  to  the  Judge.  The  whole  proce- 
dure can  be  completed  in  1  hour. 

The  first  beneficiary,  on  September  14, 
1961,  was  an  unemployed  grocery  clerk  ac- 
cused of  stealing  a  car.  While  he  was  free  on 
Vera's  recommendation,  the  charge  against 
him  was  dropped.  Then  came  a  waiter,  ac- 
cused of  knowingly  possessing  a  stolen  clock; 
he  returned  to  court  by  subway  after  several 
weeks  on  the  outside  and  pleaded  guilty, 
whereupon  the  Judge  meted  out  a  suspended 
sentence  and  a  stern  lecture. 

As  defendant  after  defendant  was  granted 
pretrial  release.  Schweitzer  and  Sturz 
nervously  awaited  the  time  when  their 
charges  would  commit  new  crimes,  or  faU  to 
report  for  trial.  Instead  they  found  that 
only  1  out  of  100  prisoners  freed  on  Vera's 
recommendations  had  fled — compared  to  the 
3  out  of  100  prisoners  who  ordinarily  skip 
ball.  Eventually  releases  c^.Jibed  from  6  to 
80  a  week.  Among  those  set  free  were  ac- 
cused forgers,  shoplifters,  and  other  felons. 
Prostitutes,  dope  addicts,  habitual  offenders, 
and  some  others  are  Ineligible. 

At  latest  count  only  23  out  of  2,000  de- 
fendants released  on  Vera's  reoommendatlons 
have  faUed  to  show  up  in  court.  About  10 
more  have  been  charged  with  additional 
crimes  while  at  liberty.  This  remarkable 
record  far  exceeds  the  average  performance 
of  people  who  gain  their  freedom  by  posting 
ball  bonds  or  cash. 

ticketing  shoplitters 
Building  on  Its  successful  ball-free  experi- 
ment. Vera  put  into  operation  in  April  a  plan 
that  eliminates  entirely  all  pretrial  detention 
for  petty  offenders.  In  Manhattan's  14th 
police  precinct,  located  In  the  heart  of  the 
city's  department  sttw*  district.  Vera  aids 
have  been  ohecklng  the  backgrounds  Of  peo- 
ple who  moments  before  were  arrested  on 
charges  at  shoplifting.  So  far  45  stispects 
have  been  set  free  after  being  handed  sum- 
monses similar  to  ordinary  tnUDe  tickets, 
which  direct  them  to  ^>pe«r  In  court  for 
trtaL 
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Commenting  on  Vera's  ball-free  plan. 
Judge  Bernard  Botein,  the  top-ranWng  Jurist 
In  New  York  Co\inty,  recently  declared.  "This 
procedure  deserves  careful  consideration.  I 
do  not  advocate  releasing  every  prisoner,  not 
by  a  long  shot.  However,  It  is  shocking  to 
learn  that  in  1962.  the  last  year  for  which  we 
have  completely  compiled  records,  a  total  of 
58,458  people — Including  12.955  adolescents — 
spent  an  average  of  a  month  each  locked  up 
In  New  York  City  Jails  awaiting  trial.  Based 
on  Vera's  results,  I'm  convinced  that  the  ma- 
jority of  those  people  could  have  been  safely 
released  and  would  have  returned  to  court 
to  face  their  charges." 

A  penal  official  at  the  Tombs.  Manhattan's 
dank,  crowded  detention  house  for  men.  puts 
the  need  for  reform  more  concretely.  "I  have 
1.760  men  this  morning  In  a  prison  with 
a  rated  capacity  of  984.  Last  week  we  had 
some  men  lying  on  the  floor  for  lack  of  bunks. 
To  make  room  for  new  arrivals,  we  had  to 
shift  150  Inmates  to  bunks  we  had  set  up 
In  a  factory  building  at  the  Rlkere  Island 
prison.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the  law  al- 
lowed. I  could  send  half  these  guys  out  for 
a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  pack  of  cigarettes  and 
never  worry . " 

Every  time  a  defendant  Is  released  before 
trial.  New  York  City  saves  about  $120  In 
prison  expenses.  The  cost  to  Vera  for  each 
prisoner's  release  Is  only  $13.  As  a  result, 
the  New  York  City  Office  of  Probation  has 
begun  using  the  Vera  procedure  In  the  adult 
courts  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  and  by  the 
end  0(f  the  year  the  system  will  be  operating 
In  all  five  of  the  city's  boroughs. 

Word  of  the  Vera  project  has  spread  to 
Chicago,  DCB  Moines.  Loe  Angeles,  St.  Louis, 
Washlngrton.  DC,  and  Nassau  County.  NY., 
where  Blmllar  experiments  are  underway. 
Twenty  other  cities  are  now  considering  proj- 
ects of  their  own  as  a  result  of  the  founda- 
tion's work. 

The  most  startling  consequence  of  the  Vera 
experiment  can  be  seen  In  studies  which 
show  that  defendants  who  are  at  liberty 
while  awaiting  trial  are  three  times  as  likely 
to  have  their  cases  dismissed  as  those  who 
remain  in  Jail,  and  nine  times  as  likely  to 
draw  a  suspended  sentence  if  convicted. 
Staff  Director  Sturz  explains  why : 

"The  man  at  liberty  can  try  to  patch  up  the 
trouble  which  led  to  his  arrest  and  can  often 
make  restitution  for  minor  damages.  He  can 
locate  witnesses  In  his  own  behalf  and  find 
a  lawyer  who  suits  him.  He  can  keep  his 
Job.  sometimefl  bringing  hie  employer  to 
court  to  vouch  for  him.  He  comes  clean  and 
well  dressed,  and  walks  to  the  bar  of  Justice 
from  a  citizen's  seat  In  the  coiu-troom.  Nat- 
urally he'll  get  a  better  break" 

What  the  work  of  the  Vera  Foundation  has 
meant  to  thousands  was  simply  summed  up 
by  Anthony  P.  Marra.  the  respected  chief 
Of  the  criminal  division  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Society  in  New  York.  "Every  morning  on 
my  way  to  work,"  he  says,  "I  can  see  a  quota- 
tion from  Jefferson  blazoned  In  monumental 
letters  of  stone  across  the  face  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Courta  building.  It  aays:  'Equal  and 
Exact  Justice  to  All  Men  of  Whatever  State 
or  Persuasion.'  Vera  hasn't  solved  all  the 
problems,  for  from  It.  but  these  days  that 
Inscription  somehow  looks  a  little  bit  bigger." 


Socialization  of  the  Cotton  Industry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  June  29.  1964 
Mr.   BEERMANN.      Mr.    Speaker,    on 
April  8  of  this  year,  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives passed  the  cotton-wheat  bill 
through  what  was  an  obvious  majority 
power  play;  in  fact  the  power  play  was 
so  obvious  at  one  point  in  the  proceed- 
ings boos  were  heard  on  the  floor — an 
unusual  performance. 

A  great  deal  of  the  opposition  to  the 
cotton-wheat  bill  arose  because  some 
believed  it  would  socialize  the  cotton  in- 
dustry. The  bill  extended  Federal  sub- 
sidies to  not  only  large  and  small  grow- 
ers arid  exporters,  but  for  the  first  time 
to  the  mills.  The  mills  receive  6  '.^  cents 
a  pound  for  all  cotton  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. The  bill  is  costing  the  tax- 
payers $750  million  annually. 

It  seems  the  belief  in  reference  to  so- 
cialization of  the  cotton  industry  is  be- 
ginning to  come  true  since  a  news  story 
in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  reports 
the  closing  of  the  historic  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange.  Officials  at  the  ex- 
change said  that  the  Government  price 
subsidy  has  left  the  exchange  with  no 
economic  Job. 

As  I  read  this  clipping.  I  also  note 
another  in  reference  to  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Wlllard  W.  Cochran,  a  top  assist- 
ant to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man. 

E>r.  Cochran  is  the  leading  exponent 
of  a  philosophy  that  holds  agriculture 
cannot  attain  prosperity  without  Gov- 
ernment management.  Dr.  Cochran  re- 
cently resigned  from  the  USDA  and  in  a 
last-day  Interview  said  he  was  sorry  that 
he  has  not  had  much  success  in  selling 
the  Government  management  philoso- 
phy to  farmers  and  Congress  as  he  had 
hoped.  "Yet,"  as  he  Is  quoted  as  saying. 
"I  am  certain  that  in  time  it  will  be 
adopted.  There  is  no  other  way  for 
agriculture." 

In  the  light  of  what  Dr.  Cochran  has 
said  and  what  has  happened  to  the  New 
Orlesina  Cotton  Exchange,  it  would  seem 
we  are  moving  much  faster  toward  Gov- 
errunent  management  or  "socialization" 
of  agriculture  than  is  generally  sur- 
mised. To  underscore  this  belief,  I  In- 
clude a  clipping  from  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  in  reference  to  the  closing 
of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange. 

With  that  clipping,  I  include  a  second 
from  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration's Official  News  Letter  listing  sub- 
sidies paid  to  the  cotton  mills. 

Both  articles  follow : 

[Prom  the  Washington   Star,  Sunday,   June 
28,   19641 

Cotton  M.^rt  in  New  Orleans  To  End 
Trading 

New  Orleans — Trading  on  the  historic 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  will  be 
suspended  July  9  because  Its  officials  say  the 
Government's  price  subsidy  has  left  the  ex- 
change with  no  economic  Job  to  do. 

Members  voted  to  end  all  trading— except 
for  liquidation  purpoaes. 

Herman  S.  Kohlmeyer,  Sr.,  treasurer  of  the 
e3-year-old  exchange,  said  the  doors  will  stay 
open  in  hope  that  the  Pcderal  Government 
may  change  its  role  in  pricing. 

There  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  the  cot- 
ton exchange  here  to  continue  trading  In 
futures,  he  said,  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment "has  Boclallzed  the  industry." 

The  Government  subsidy  consists  of  8% 
cents  a  pound  to  be  paid  to  let  United 
States-grown  cotton  compete  in  price  with 
foreign-grown  cotton. 


(From  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 

tion'8  J\ine  22,  1964,  Ofllclal  Newsletter] 

OOTTON    Mills    Grr    Millions   in    Strssisni 

DuazNO  Opining  Wxkkb  of  Program 

Cotton  mills  received  $24,661,018.26  in  pay. 
ments  under  the  new  cotton-wheat  law  be- 
tween  mid-May  and  June  11.  USDA  reported 
last  week. 

Of  th«  total,  $18,977,084.14  was  paid  la 
Bight  drafts  and  $6,683,934.12  in  payment-ln- 
kind  certificates. 

Among  the  larger  payments  during  ths 
opening  weeks  of  the  new  program  were: 

Avondale  Mills.  Alabama.  $836,839  06  (also 
$58,189.23  In  Georgia) . 

West  Point  Manufacturing  Co  ,  Alabama, 
$798,094.36. 

Bates  Manufacturing  Co.,  Maine,  $300,. 
608.27. 

Granitevllle  CJo..  South  Carolina,  $661,- 
812  95   (also  $268,930j60  in  Georgia*. 

The  KendaU  Co.,  North  Carolina,  $456,- 
209.24. 

Lowensteln  Cotton  &  Storage  Corp  ,  South 
Carolina,  $364,124.91  (also  $101,819.50  In 
North  Carolina) . 

Spring  Cotton  Mills,  South  Carolina,  $782,- 
961.12. 

J  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  South  Carolina,  $527,. 
611.98  (also  $75,642.71  in  Georgia  and  $183,. 
142  29  In  North  Carolina) . 

Woodslde  Mills,  South  Carolina.  $548,630.04. 

Dan  River  Mills.  Vlrg:lnla,  $344,622  65 

Pepperell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Georgia, 
$405,515  30. 

Bibb  Manufacttiring  Co  ,  Georgia.  $316,. 
514  37. 

Cannon  Mills  Co.,  North  Carolina,  $709,- 
38001. 

Cone  Mills  Corp  ,  North  CaroUna.  $646.- 
619  74. 

Erwln  Mills.  North  Carolina,  $303,767.29. 

Among  the  smaller  payments  reported 
were  $10,431  13  to  the  Texas  Department  of 
Correction  and  a  total  of  $3,931.63  to  the 
prison  industries  of  New  York  State. 

USDA's  announcement  of  the  paymente 
listed  payees  by  States  (and  not  always  alpha- 
betically within  States.)  A  person  lacking 
knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  some  payees 
are  subsidiaries  of  others  Is  tinable  to  compile 
an  exact  total  for  some  of  the  firms  receiving 
the  subsidy  payment. 


Loans  Help  Peru  Refonni 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  18.  1964 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  world  suffers  from  the  disorders  and 
threats  of  tyranny  which  breed  where 
men  are  denied  a  decent  way  of  life,  yet 
are  aware  that  abundance  and  the  toota 
of  progress  are  within  reach.  Our  past 
record  has  shown  our  determination  to 
secure  the  freedom  and  promote  a  bet- 
ter life  for  the  peoples  of  the  world.  We 
act  both  from  respect  for  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  human  individual  and  con- 
cern for  the  evolution  of  a  free,  peaceful, 
and  progressive  intematlMial  society. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  repreaentt 
one  of  our  most  recent  and  ambitious  ef- 
forts in  this  regard.  President  Kenne<^ 
In  launching  this  program  for  a  decade 
of  development,  recognizing  our  special 
obligation  to  the  advancement  of  our 
own  hemisphere,  of  Americans  bound  by 
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a  common  heritage  of  a  struggle  for  in- 
dependence and  common  desire  for  free- 
dom and  an  equitable  social  order. 

While  the  United  States  and  other  in- 
ternational organizations  supply  eco- 
nomic and  technical  aid,  the  program 
relies  on  the  initiative  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can states  to  organize  and  implement 
their  own  plans  for  development  and  re- 
form. Profound  changes  in  national 
policies,  institutions,  and  internal  stioic- 
tures  are  called  for  by  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este.  The  progress  is  slow 
when  measured  against  the  require- 
ments of  the  future,  but  even  in  the  few 
years  since  the  inception  of  the  Alliance, 
there  have  been  significant  advances 
from  the  conditions  of  the  past. 

It  was  therefore  especially  encourag- 
ing and  satisfying  to  read  of  another  in- 
stance of  the  gains  achieved  through  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  as  reported  in  the 
Evening  Star  of  May  13.  1964.  The  ex- 
ample of  Peru's  massive  effort  at  tax  and 
agrarian  reform,  facilitated  by  funds 
from  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment and  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
teaches  an  important  lesson  in  the  po- 
tential of  free  people  to  carry  out  a 
peaceful  revolution. 

The  article  follows: 

IFr.im   the  Washington   (DC.)    Star.  May  13. 
1964] 

Loans  Help  Peru  Reforms 

(By  Jerry  O'Leary.  Jr  ) 

One  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  loan  agree- 
mcntJ?  President  Johnson  signed  this  week 
will  help  lift  Peru  out  of  the  long  stagnation 
that  has  kept  literally  thousands  of  Indians 
In  feudal  serfdom. 

In  cold  type,  the  documents  do  not  sound 
very  graphic — two  new  credits  t<>tallng  $6  6 
million  from  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  and  $17  million  from  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

But  In  terms  of  the  mlserribly  poor  de- 
Bcendiints  of  the  Incas.  In  or  near  bondage 
at  a  bare  subsistence  level  and  completely 
outside  the  cash  economy,  the  whole  theory 
of  and  need  for  the  Alliance  becomes  crystal 
clear. 

The  central  point  Is  that  Peru,  where  90 
percent  of  the  arable  land  is  owned  by  14 
percent  of  the  popultatlon,  is  on  the  verge 
of  enacting  an  agrarian  land  reform  program 
that  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  the  lives  of 
minions  of  Indians  and  remake  the  verj-  face 
of  the  land. 

President  Johnson's  aim.  through  the  Alli- 
ance. Is  to  help  Peru  help  Its  landless  Indians 
achieve  a  dignity  they  have  not  possessed 
since  their  ancestors  discovered  Plzzaro  and 
the  Conqulstadores  were  not  gods. 

BELAX7NDK    IN    CONTROL 

The  money  would  serve  no  purpose  what- 
ever without  the  aid  of  Peru's  President 
Fernando  Belaunde  Terry  who  tcx)k  office  last 
July  and  Is  moving  to  bring  about  real  land 
reform. 

The  U.S. -educated  architect  has  so  suc- 
ces.sfully  led  a  coalition  of  the  leftist  Pop- 
ular Action  and  Christian  Democrat  Parties 
that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  already 
passed  his  land  reform  measure  The  Sen- 
ate is  expected  to  enact  a  modified  version 
s<K)n. 

When  that  happens,  Peru  will  embark  on 
a  program  of  expropriation  of  land  from  vast 
estates,  division  of  land  among  the  landless 
Indians  and  colonization  of  virgin  territories 
on  the  eastern  sloptes  of  the  Andes. 

This  win  break  the  stranglehold  of  a  few — 
the  so-called  "40  families"— landed  Interests 
on  the  hapless  Indians  and  small  farmers 
Most  of  the  problem  is  In  the  Andean  region 
where  60  percent  of  Peru's  people  live,  most 
of  them  on  a  aubslstence  level. 


INDIANS     IN     SKPARATK     CULTURE 

Indians — comprising  half  the  population — 
speak  no  Spanish,  only  Quechua  and  Aymara. 
They  are  p>ollticaUy  and  socially  inert  and 
really  live  in  a  sepcLrate  culture  from  the  rest 
of  Peru,  made  up  of  13  percent  white  latinos 
and  37  percent  mestizos,  or  halfbreeds. 

Mr.  Belaunde's  problem  is  how  to  integ^te 
the  illiterate  IncUan  half  of  Peru  with  the 
llfestream  of  the  nation.  In  the  north,  the 
Indians  are  sharecroppers  on  the  highland 
farms.  In  the  south,  they  receive  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  crops  they  raise,  liv- 
ing on  an  average  Income  of  well  under  $100 
a  year, 

in  wide  areas  of  the  feudal  Sierra,  the  In- 
dians go  with  the  land  as  it  was  with  the 
serfs  In  Europe's  Middle  Ages.  When  the 
land  is  sold,  the  Indians  literally  are  part  of 
the  deal 

Some  of  the  estates  for  the  growing  of 
potatoes  and  corn,  or  the  grazing  of  sheep, 
cattle  and  llamas,  are  unbelievably  huge. 
One  holding  is  940,000  acres.  The  PemandlrU 
estate  of  750,000  acres  already  has  been  ac- 
quired by  the  Government  for  $1.8  million 
and  will  be  divided  among  25,000  Indian 
families  In  the  Junln  and  Pasco  areas. 

Mr.  Belaxinde,  with  the  aid  of  the  opjKwi- 
tlon  APRA  party,  pushed  through  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  a  law  tiiat  excludes  the  rich 
cotton  and  sugar  lands  on  the  coast.  There 
are  80.000  of  these  small  farms.  The  land 
reform  law  is  aimed  at  all  holdings  over  1 .500 
acres  as  well  as  all  land  an  owner  rents  to 
another.  The  remainder  is  to  be  expropriated 
by  the  Government  and  paid  for  with  20-year 
maturity,  6  percent  bonds. 

In  general,  the  land  will  be  given  to  the 
people  who  are  now  cultivating  It — the  share- 
croppers and  tenant  farmers  and  the  groupM 
of  Indians  who  live  In  "communldades"  on 
a  communal  basis. 

In  the  case  of  grazing  lands,  such  as  the 
Fernandlnl  estate.  Instead  of  breaking  the 
land  Into  small  parcels,  Peru  is  paying  $3 
million  for  the  160.000  Merino  sheep  on  the 
range  and  these  will  be  distributed  among 
the  25.000  Indian  families.  First,  however, 
the  Indians  will  be  taught  how  to  raise  wool 
profitably  and  how  to  prevent  overgrazing. 
They  win  be  loaned  capital  for  seed,  fencing 
and  other  needs  with  low  mortgages  and  a 
grace  period. 

In  all,  Peru  plans  to  spend  $300  million 
over  the  next  10  years  for  land  acquisition 
alone.  There  are  separate  projects  planned 
for  roadbullding  and  for  aid  to  50,000  small 
farmers  along  the  cocist. 

rUND     SET      UP 

This  Is  part  of  what  President  Johnson's 
signature  made  possible  this  week.  The  $6.6 
million  from  AID  and  $1.7  million  from  the 
Export-Import  Bank  will  go  into  a  fund  total- 
ing $27,164,000  foe  the  first  18-month  plias» 
of  Peru's  6-year  national  agricultxiral  rede- 
velopment program.  Peru  is  putting  up  18.8 
million  and  AID  previously  had  authorized 
$9  million,  plus  the  equivalent  of  $1  million 
In  Peruvian  soles  for  the  program. 

President  Belaunde,  in  addition,  asked  for 
and  got  six  men  of  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  help  change  things  in  a  land  where 
tax  dodging  is  a  national  sport. 

The  American  tax  men  are  not  telling  Peru 
what  tax  laws  to  write  but  arc  Imparting 
some  know-how  on  collecting. 


Crime  in  New  York  City 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25. 1964 

Mr.   WILLIAMS.    Mr.   Speaker,  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  In  a  June  8,  1964, 


article  quoted  a  New  York  resident,  a 
Negro,  as  follows: 

One  of  the  worst  things  in  Harlem  these 
days  is  that  it  Is  so  easy  for  kids  to  gel 
marijuanii.. 

Representatives  from  an  area  where 
it  is  easy  for  kinds  to  get  marijuana 
should  stop  such  a  dastardly  practice  be- 
fore deploring  law  enforcement  official* 
in  other  States. 


The  Longest  Parade  in  History 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CORNELIUS  £.  GALUGHER 

or    NKW    JERSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25,  1964 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  observed  in  recent  weeks  the  results 
of  a  magnificent  people-to-people  pro- 
gram carried  out  by  the  city  of  Jersey 
City,  N.J.,  and  the  citizens  of  Dublin, 
Ireland.  Although  the  main  event  of 
this  program  took  place  in  March  1964. 
a  great  deal  of  mail  continues  to  cross 
the  Atlantic,  cementing  the  friendships 
that  were  made  when  137  Americans  flew 
to  Dublin  to  participate  in  a  great  parade 
in  that  city. 

The  Dublin  parade  was  held  in  the 
morning  on  March  15.  Jet  transport, 
the  time  differential,  and  excellent  plan- 
ning by  Jersey  City  officials  made  it  pos- 
sible for  these  same  137  Americans  on 
the  afternoon  of  that  same  day  to  march 
in  a  St.  Patrick's  parade  in  Jersey  City, 
N.J. 

Thus,  it  is  claimed  to  have  been  the 
"longest  parade  in  history." 

The  truly  important  thing  is,  not  that 
this  event  was  conceived  and  carried  out, 
but  that  the  spirit  of  friendship  that  was 
bom  of  that  event  continues.  A  people- 
to-people  effort  can  be  judged  truly  suc- 
cessful if  the  relationships  that  are  de- 
veloped endure.  There  are  many  indi- 
cations that  this  venture  wsks  indeed  a 
success. 

I  would  like  to  recall  the  highlights  of 
the  year  long  program,  calling  attention 
to  the  important  roles  played  in  it 
by  President  Johnson,  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk.  Speaker  McConnack,  the 
Honorable  Matthew  P.  McCloskey,  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Eire;  the  Honorable 
Thomas  J.  Whelan,  mayor  of  Jersey  City ; 
the  Honorable  John  J.  Orogan,  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Hoboken,  N.J.,  the  Honorable 
Sean  Moore,  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin;  and 
by  the  Honorable  Joe  Dowling.  Deputy 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin. 

It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Eugene  G. 
Farrell,  editor  of  the  Jersey  Journal,  pub- 
lished in  Jersey  City,  that  the  Jersey  City 
St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade  Committee, 
which  is  headed  by  Eugene  J.  Scanlon, 
plan  for  the  "longest  parade"  to  Include 
the  march  In  Dublin  in  the  morning  and 
in  Jersey  City  the  same  afternoon. 

The  imaginative  suggestion  for  the 
1964  St.  Patrick's  Day  celebration  was 
promptly  acted  upon  by  Mr.  Scanlon  and 
the  other  charter  members  of  the  parade 
committee,  Warren  B.  Murphy,  John  P. 
Thompson,    James   E.    McCloskey    and 
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Frederick  LaRoche.  The  stage  was  set 
for  the  grand  celebration  honoring  the 
Irish  among  us  and  before  us;  one  that 
was  also  to  pay  tribute  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  and  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
on  its  300th  anniversary. 

Thus  It  was  that  on  Friday  evening, 
March  6,  1964,  an  Aer  Lingus  "Sham- 
rock jet"  took  off  from  John  F.  Kennedy 
International  Airport  with  136  New 
Jerseyans. 

The  passengers  ranged  in  age  from 
Eileen  Hayes,  17.  to  Mrs.  Josephine  Han- 
ley.  84.  They  Included  22  family  groups, 
a  score  of  public  officials  and  civil  lead- 
ers. Many  had  never  been  to  Ireland; 
others  were  returning  to  their  native 
homeland  after  absences  from  40  to  65 
years.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  able 
to  join  the  group  in  Dublin. 

I  am  told  that  at  E>ublin  Airport  on 
Saturday  morning.  March  7.  the  sight 
was  something  to  behold.  There  to  greet 
the  contingent  of  Americana  as  they 
stepped  off  their  plane,  with  their  ban- 
ners whipping  in  the  breeze,  were  hun- 
dreds of  Dubliners  led  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
himself. 

It  was  a  grand  week  for  all  concerned. 
Irish  hospitality  manifested  itself  from 
Cork  to  Donegal,  from  Eniblin  to  Gal  way 
as  the  goodwill  contingent  from  Jersey 
City  renewed  old  acquaintances  and 
made  lasting  friendships  with  Irish  of 
all  walks  of  Ufe. 

Ambassador  McCloskey  graciously  of- 
fered to  hold  a  reception  in  honor  of  the 
visiting  Americans  at  his  official  resi- 
dence in  the  beautiful  and  spacious 
Phoenix  Park  in  Dublin.  This  was  an 
exhilarating  experience  for  all  the 
travelers. 

That  same  evening.  March  14,  the 
night  before  our  departure,  there  was  a 
testimonial  dirmer  at  Jiiry's  Hotel  in 
Dublin.  All  of  the  American  officials,  in- 
cludlr^  Ambassador  McCloskey.  the  en- 
tire flight  group  and  Irish  municipal  and 
national  officials  were  there. 

It  was  my  privilege  on  that  occasion 
to  convey  this  message  from  President 
Johnson: 

I  am  pleased  to  leam  that  you  and  a 
large  group  of  distinguished  citizens  of  New 
Jersey  will  be  In  Dublin  this  weekend  to  par- 
ticipate In  St.  Patrick's  Day  ceremonies. 

We  Ln  America  have  observed  St  Patrick's 
Day  since  the  founding  of  our  country,  and 
we  are  all  aware  of  the  close  bonds  that  have 
existed  between  otu"  country  and  Ireland.  I 
know  that  these  bonds  will  endure. 

However,  I'm  sure  It  Is  particularly  pleas- 
ing for  Americans  to  pertlolpate  in  the  Feast 
of  St.  Patrick  on  Irish  soil. 

I  therefore  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  my  personal  good  wishes  to  all 
those  In  attendance. 

The  following  morning.  Sunday. 
March  15.  the  longest  St.  Patrick's  Day 
parade  in  history  was  held. 

It  began  at  8  ajn.  at  historic  College 
Green  in  Dublin.  Led  by  a  civic  guard 
police  detail  assigned  by  Commissioner 
Daniel  Costigan  and  by  the  colorful  Em- 
erald Isle  Girls'  Piper  Band,  courtesy  of 
the  Irish  Tourist  Board,  the  contingent 
of  Americans  and  Irish  marched  past 
Trinity  College,  up  O'Connell  Street,  over 
the  River  Llffey  bridge,  past  the  Govern- 
ment Post  Office,  famed  as  a  site  in  the 
struggle  for  Irish  Independence,  past  the 
towering  Nelson's  PUlar,  and  on  to 
PameU  Square. 


It  was  a  stirring  march  for  all,  with 
the  American  and  Irish  flags  side  by  side 
followed  by  the  New  Jersey  State  flag  and 
tercentenary  banner.  All  along  the  line 
of  march  there  were  enthusiastic  Dublin- 
ers cheering  us  on. 

At  Pamell  Square  we  boarded  buses 
for  the  trip  to  Dublin  Airport  where  the 
flagship  of  the  Irish  International  Air- 
lines, a  Boeing  707  named  St.  Patrick. 
was  waiting  to  carry  us  home. 

Hours  later,  after  a  pleasant  transat- 
lantic flight,  we  were  over  Jersey  City. 

Forty*flve  minutes  after  the  plane 
landed,  it  was  my  honor  to  be  marching 
alongside  Mayors  Whelan  and  Grogan, 
the  members  of  the  clergy,  and  offlclals  of 
the  Jersey  City  St.  Patricks  Day  Parade 
Committee. 

What  a  spectacular  celebration  it 
was — 20.000  marchers  and  250.000  spec- 
tators braving  a  bitter  March  chill  to 
the  very  end. 

I  recall  these  events,  more  than  3 
months  after  they  occurred,  because  I 
have  seen  and  continue  to  see  the  fine 
results  of  a  well  planned  and  executed 
people-to-people  project  that  continues 
to  reap  a  harvest  of  international  good 
will. 


Prayer  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or    CALlrOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  19,  1964 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  hearings  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  proposed 
Becker  amendment  many  clergymen 
testified  In  opposition  to  it.  The  Right 
Reverend  William  F.  Creighton,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Washing- 
ton, appeared  before  the  committee  to 
testify  for  himself  and  at  the  request  of 
the  Right  Reverend  Arthur  J.  Lichten- 
berger.  the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Bi.shop  Creighton's 
statement,  which  follow.';,  succinctly  sum- 
marizes the  reasons  why  this  amend- 
ment would  be  harmful  to  religion  in 
America: 

I  wish  to  express  my  opp<3sltlon  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Cotustltutlon  with 
respect  to  prayer  In  public  schools  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  Because  I  believe  that  It  Is  Important 
to  make  clear  that  the  decLslons  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  are  supportive  of  religion  and 
not  In  any  degree  hostile  tiward  it.  It  is 
especially  unfortunate  that  a  contrary  im- 
pression has  been  encourapod  In  the  minds  of 
many  people  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
Court  decisions  or  with  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. Par  from  being  hostile  toward  re- 
ligion, the  Court  decisions  have  encouraged 
the  teaching  in  our  public  schools  of  the 
place  of  religion  In  our  culture  and  history. 

2.  Because  we  must  recognize  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  In  American  life  that 
make  It  more  than  ever  before  a  pluralistic 
society.  The  Christian  Church  has  always 
been  committed  to  a  concern  for  the  freedom 
of  all  people.  Including  minority  groups. 
We  can  easily  realize  the  discomfort  of  Jew- 
ish parents  or  members  of  other  faiths,  or 
tnemberB  of  no  religious  faith,  who  do  not 
Wish  their  children  to  Join  In  prayers  or  in 


religious  "opening  exerelBes"  or  be  put  in  tba 
position  of  publicizing  their  dissent.  Jurt 
because  of  our  concern  for  the  freedom  ol 
conscience  of  all  people,  I  do  not  believe  th»t 
Christians  or  Jews  should  be  put  In  tbt 
position  of  embarrassment  that  would  reeult 
if  the  profKised  amendment  were  to  be 
adopted.  We  may  regret  that  the  Issue  ever 
arose,  but  now  that  it  has  arisen,  to  support 
the  amendment  would  be  to  contradict  our 
basic  concern  for  the  freedom  of  coiLscience 
of  those  whose  faith  is  not  ours. 

3.  Because  there  are  real  questions  as  to 
the  effect  upon  children  of  Bible  reading 
and  devotions  in  public  schools.  Prayer  !■ 
meaningless  except  aa  It  la  an  act  of  faltii, 
and  corporate  prayer  Is  the  religious  expres- 
sion of  a  comunity  of  faithful  people. 
It  Is  doubted  that  a  pubUc  school 
can  provide  setting  that  does  anything 
other  than  diminish  the  reality  of  wor- 
ship in  the  minds  of  children.  It  mu»t 
surely,  at  the  very  least,  be  confusing  for 
children  whose  parents  never  pray  at  home, 
or  whose  parents  never  attend  church,  to  b« 
exported  to  take  part  In  acts  of  worship  In 
school. 

4  Because  the  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  tend  to  reverse  the  good  effect  that 
the  Court  decision  has  already  begun  to  have. 
The  Court  has  said,  "Nothing  we  have  said 
here  Indicated  that  •  •  •  study  of  the  Bible 
or  of  religion,  when  presented  objectively  aa 
part  of  a  secular  program  of  education,  may 
not  be  effected  consistent  with  the  first 
amendment  '•  Man^  of  us  have  taken  thla 
with  seriousness,  and  have  rejoiced  at  the 
possibility  of  rescuing  religious  concern  from 
Its  confinement  In  a  brief  period  of  Bible 
reading  and  prayer,  and  of  malting  it  an  inta- 
gral  part  of  the  educational  process.  It  la 
not  possible  to  study  our  cultural  heritage, 
to  study  literature  or  history  or  social  sci- 
ences without  Including  the  Bible  or  church 
hl.«;tory  or  the  development  of  faith  In  the 
lives  of  our  people.  This  appeals  to  me  aa 
of  much  more  Importance  than  the  granting 
of  legislative  permission  for  prayers  befora 
classes  begin  Religious  concerns  have  too 
often  been  put  in  a  special  category,  and 
usually  a  very  minute  one.  I  can  only  be- 
lieve that  the  proposed  amendment  would 
have  the  effect  of  making  our  people  believe 
again  that  religion  has  been  adequately 
t;iken  care  of  so  soon  as  a  Bible  verse  has 
been  rea^  and  a  brief  prayer  said.  Thla 
again  is  a  serious  misconception  of  the  place 
of  religion  in  American  life.  In  the  grant- 
ing to  religion  of  a  more  Important  place  In 
the  curriculum,  we  will  offend  no  one. 
Christian  children  should  be  familiar  with 
our  Jewish  heritage,  and  Jewish  children 
with  our  Christian  background,  and  chil- 
dren whose  parents  have  no  faith  cannot 
undnrstand  American  life  without  knowing 
the  history  from  which  we  have  grown,  and 
how  It  has  shaped  us.  A  fundamental  prob- 
lem in  our  educational  system,  and  In  o\w 
national  life.  Is  a  growing  moral  and  spiritual 
vacuum  at  the  center.  This  will  not  he  cor- 
rectfd  by  school  prayers  We  do  need  to  re- 
appraise the  content  of  American  education, 
and  I  should  much  prefer  to  see  you  gentle- 
men concerned  with  that. 


Commanist  Party  Grows  Bolder 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAB 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11.  1964 
Mr.  ALGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
those  who  can  see  no  harm  to  the  United 
States  In  its  decisions  which  favor  the 


Cwnmunlst  Party  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  told  that  we  must  protect  the 
consUtutlonal  rights  of  these  avowed 
enemies  of  this  country  and  our  free  in- 
stitutions. 

What  has  happened  since  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  Communist  Party 
did  not  have  to  register  as  an  agent  of  a 
foreign  government,  since  we  have  been 
told  that  the  United  States  cannot  refuse 
passports  to  allow  these  agents  to  travel 
freely  even  though  their  travels  are  di- 
rected against  the  security  of  this  Na- 
tion'' Emboldened  by  their  successes  in 
court,  the  Ccwnmunlst  Party  now  plans  to 
reactivate  its  political  activity,  to  renew 
its  organizational  efforts,  to  strengthen 
Its  subversive  objective  of  overthrowing 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

What  answer  will  the  Supreme  Court 
give  the  American  people  when  the  Com- 
munists destroy  the  ye^y  Constitution 
under  which  It  seeks  sanctity? 

The  following  article  by  Victor  Rlesel. 
written  for  Human  Events,  exposes  what 
the  Communists  are  doing  as  a  result  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions: 
American  Communist  Party  Plans  Nation- 
wide Vote  Drivb 
(By    Victor    Rlesel) 

Over  at  national  Communist  Party  head- 
quartera.  the  pollUcal  strategists  are  plan- 
ning to  plunge  their  organization  Into  the 
fall  electlona  in  many  cities.  They  are  con- 
fident they  can  poll  a  total  of  over  three 
quarters  of  a  million  votes.  For  the  first 
time  since  1940  they  may  even  nominate  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  and  attempt  to 
make  a  showing  for  him  with  a  write-in 
campaign- 
All  thla  enthusiasm  Is  based  on  the 
strength  reveeJed  by  one  of  their  comrades 
in  the  CalUomla  June  2  primary  election  In 
a  minor  rac«  virtually  overlooked  by  the  Na- 
tion. An  avowed  Communist  candidate  run- 
ning for  the  Loa  Angeles  County  Board  of 
Supervlsora  from  the  Second  District  rolled 
up  33,676  votes.  Thla  was  13  percent  of  the 
total  cast. 

This  tally,  nothing  short  of  astoxmdlng. 
was  won  by  William  Cottle  Taylor,  a  64-year- 
old  Negro  party  organizer  who.  I  recall,  was 
once  chairman  of  the  Maryland- District  of 
Columbia  Ccwnmunlat  Party  district.  More 
startling  la  the  fact  that  he  ran  In  the  Los 
Angeles  district  aa  an  avowed  Communist. 
He  boasted  openly  and  with  enthusiasm  that 
he  was  the  party's  spokesman  In  that  region 
and  never  hid  the  fact  that  he  was  a  paid 
functionary  of  the  organization. 

When  the  final  results  on  Taylor's  race 
were  In.  I  called  the  Communist  Party  head- 
quart^^rs  in  New  York  to  Inquire  about  their 
futtire  political  plans  In  view  of  their  Cali- 
fornia success — and  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  June  8  which  freed  the  party  from 
having  to  register  with  the  Government  as 
an  Internationally  controlled  Communist  ac- 
tion group. 

I  was  not  exactly  received  with  enthusiasm 
when  I  ask  to  apeak  to  Party  Leader  Gus  Hall. 
He  waa  out.  they  said.  Instead.  I  was 
shunted  to  party  publicist  and  Image  maker. 
Arnold  Johnaon.  Several  times  he  started  to 
aay  something,  but  then  abruptly  said  he 
would  tell  me  nothing. 

However,  even  without  being  taken  into 
the>party'8  confidence.  It  Is  possible  to  report 
that  ItB  offldala  are  raising  a  pollUcal  war 
chest.  They  reckon  that  If  they  can  get  well 
over  33.000  vote*  In  Juat  one  section  of  Loa 
Angelea  for  a  frankly  announced  Communist 
candidate,  they  can  poll  a  atrong  vote  In  San 
Pranclscx).  Detroit.  Chicago.  Cleveland.  St. 
LoulB.  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 

Qua  Hall  and  hla  national  board  have  been 
dlscuastng  the  number  of  atrategtc  districts 


to  hit  now  that  the  Soviets  appear  on  the 
record  to  have  "thawed"  the  oold  war.  Party 
leaders  also  are  elated  by  an  app>arent  trend 
In  many  Western  nations  to  view  local  Com- 
munists as  reformers.  There  seems  to  be  a 
swing  back  to  the  "popular  front"  era  of  the 
thirties. 

Evidence  of  thla  attitude  can  be  easily 
seen  In  the  recent  British  electlona.  There 
the  party,  which  never  has  had  more  than 
60.000  members,  had  rtp-roarlng  success  at 
the  polls.  Though  the  Communist  Party 
now  has  only  32,600  members  In  the  British 
Isles,  Its  candidates  polled  over  200.000  votes 
In  these  local  elections.  The  party  actually 
elected  24  councillors  in  several  cities  and 
missed  out  electing  6  others  by  less  than 
100  votes  In  each  district. 

With  the  Lo6  Angeles  and  British  polls  In 
mind,  the  American  Communist  Party  leaders 
are  preparing  to  call  a  national  convention 
either  in  New  York  or  Chicago  to  nominate  a 
national  ticket  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years.  They  had  only  been  waiting  for  the 
Supreme  Court  to  Indicate  that  they  need 
not  register  aa  a  foreign  controlled  group. 
This  decision  came  down  on  Monday,  June  8. 

The  party  chiefs  Immediately  went  Into  a 
huddle  on  political  action.  They  decided  to 
attempt  to  make  a  showing  for  their  own 
candidates  so  they  could  convince  some  left- 
wing  political  figures  that  their  public  sup- 
port Is  not  the  klsa  of  death.  Then  In  1966 
they  hoi>e  to  back  some  of  these  non-afflU- 
ated  pro-Communist  personalities  for  office. 
They  especially  have  their  eye  on  the  con- 
gressional electlona.  If  they  can  get  a  front 
man  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  aa 
once  they  had.  they  will  have  developed  a 
terrific   propaganda  mechanism. 

What  could  be  better  than  an  American 
Congressman  to  boost  the  prestige  of  pro- 
Soviet  rallies  and  so-called  "peace"  confer- 
ences across  the  United  States — and  across 
the  world? 

Development  of  such  a  front-runner  la 
their   Immediate   goal. 


Fort  Caroline,  400  Years  Old,  Began  the 
Permanent  Settlement  of  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16. 1964 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  400  years  ago,  in  June  1564, 
Rene  Loudonniere.  the  great  French  ad- 
miral, established  a  colony  on  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Johns  River,  Florida,  which 
began  the  permanent  settlement  of  the 
United  States.  Loudonniere  and  his 
band  of  French  Huguenots  named  their 
colony  P\)rt  Caroline  In  honor  of  King 
Charles  IX  of  France. 

Fort  Caroline  grew  out  of  the  power 
struggle  between  the  ruling  European 
countries  during  the  16th  century, 
France,  England  and  Spain.  The  battle 
was  joined  at  that  spot,  located  about 
10  miles  east  of  what  now  is  downtown 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  The  Spanish,  under 
the  direction  of  Pedro  Menendez  de  Avl- 
les,  captured  Fort  Caroline  In  1565,  In 
dramatic  fashion  with  Loudonniere  be- 
ing overrun  on  the  land  by  Menendez, 
and  with  Jean  Ribault  and  his  men  being 
swept  to  sea  by  a  violent  storm,  and  then 
executed  by  the  Spanish  on  the  beach  at 
Matanzas. 


St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  the  Nation's  old- 
est city,  was  founded  by  Menendez  upon 
the  defeat  of  Loudonniere  at  Fort  Caro- 
line. 

Sunday.  Jime  28.  1964,  at  Fort  Caro- 
line, now  a  national  memorial,  the  400th 
anniversary  ceremonies  were  held  at  the 
spot  where  Loudonniere  founded  the 
French  colony.  E>edlcation  services  were 
also  held  for  the  reconstructed  triangu- 
lar, moated  fort,  which  has  added 
greatly  to  the  already  exftting  museum 
at  the  fort.  A  feature  attraction  at  the 
museum  Is  a  rare  16th  century  naviga- 
tional display,  one  of  the  finest  In  the 
world. 

The  anniversary  and  dedication  was 
sponsored  by  the  Fort  Caroline  Quadrl- 
centennlal  Committee,  whose  chairman 
is  Harold  R.  Clark,  of  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Participating  in  the  ceremonies  were 
Vice  Adm.  John  S.  Thach.  Deputy  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  for  Air;  Maj.  Gen. 
Michel  I.  Dorance,  representing  Gen. 
Charles  de  Gaulle  of  France,  who  pre- 
sented a  rare,  two  volume  work,  Cosmo- 
graphic  Universelle — Paris.  1575 — ^to 
Fort  Caroline;  Clark  Stratton,  Associate 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service; 
and  many  elements  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Admiral  Thach  delivered  an  excellent 
address  at  this  historic  occasion,  and  I 
include  it  here  as  part  of  my  remarks : 

Address  bt  Vick  Adm.  Johm  S.  Thach.  DCNO 

(AlH),    AT    THS    FOET    CABOLINI    QrrADRICEN- 

TEhfNiAL,  Jacksonthxk,  Fla..  on  Jxrm  28, 
1964 

Congressman  Bennett.  Chairman  Clark, 
distinguished  guests  of  the  quadrlcentennlal, 
and  ladles  and  gentlemen.  400  years  ago  on 
this  date  and  on  this  spot.  SOO  people  were 
preparing  for  the  first  dedication  of  Fort 
Caroline.  They  had  only  been  here  a  short 
time  and  had  Juat  begun  to  build  their  new 
home  In  this  strange  and  wild  land  of  tm- 
certaln  promise.  What  must  have  been  their 
thoughts  as  they  lifted  their  voices  In  a 
psalm  of  Thanksgiving  and  prayed  for  God's 
blessing  on  their  enterprise?  Waa  there  a 
man  or  woman  among  them  who  could  fore- 
see the  wonders  of  civilization  that  would 
spring  from  this  western  world? 

They  were  a  mixed  company  of  Europeans — 
mostly  French  Huguenota.  but  Including 
some  Roman  Catholics,  agnoetlca.  and  Afri- 
can "Infidels."  They  had  little  between  them 
to  assure  their  survival  except  faith  and,  as 
their  records  tell  ua,  "ammunition,  pikes, 
arquebuses,  armor,  gun  powder,  bulleta.  ex- 
plosive devices,  and  other  things."  It  Is  yery 
probable  that  among  those  "other  things" 
was  a  good  deal  of  dependence  upon  the 
ability  and  leadership  of  their  captain  and 
Governor,  Rene  de  Laudonnlere. 

Laudonnlere  knew  that  thla  effort  to  colo- 
nize Florida  would  be  no  "bed  of  roses."  He 
waa  a  faithful  Protestant  Huguenot,  btrt  he 
was  also  a  very  practical  man.  He  Intended 
to  establish  thla  settlement  as  a  permanent 
haven  for  rfeUglous  freedom  and  as  a  base 
from  which  to  gather  whatever  wealth  he 
could  find  for  the  French  crown.  He 
had  been  Instructed  to  hold  whatever  gold 
and  silver  might  be  found  and  return  It  In- 
tact to  France.  This  he  Intended  to  do.  come 
what  may.  He  had  also  been  led  to  believe 
that  he  would  receive  reinforcements  and  re- 
plenishment in  good  time  if  he  governed  weU 
and  kept  hla  colony  going.  He  knew  he  may 
be  In  for  lots  of  trouble.  He  therefore  built 
thla  fort  early  aa  a  baatlon  against  external 
attack. 

Laudonnlere  waa  no  atranger  here.  In 
1562.  2  years  before,  he  had  been  here  as  sec- 
ond in  command  to  Jean  Rlt)atilt  on  the  first 
French  colonizing  expedition  to  what  la  now 
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tbe  United  States.  They  had  vlalted  here, 
made  friends  with  the  local  Indians,  and 
built  a  marker  column  claiming  this  land  for 
France.  They  were  not  the  flrst  Europeans 
to  set  foot  in  thU  general  area.  They  may 
have  known  that  Ponce  de  Leon  had  been 
here  and  that  he  had  looked  over  this  coun- 
try. They  were  therefore  careful  to  stake 
their  claim  before  sailing  north  to  what  Is 
now  Parrls  Island.  Their  colonizing  effort  In 
Carolina  failed,  and  now  in  1564  Laudonnlere 
was  starting  from  scratch  here  at  Fort  Caro- 
line as  the  commander  of  the  second  French 
expedition. 

Things  began  rather  well  at  Fort  Caroline. 
Laudonnlere  had  already  proved  his  skill  as  a 
navigator  by  returning  to  the  exact  location 
he  and  Rlbault  had  marked  2  years  before. 
He  then  became  a  firm  and  Just  Governor 
over  his  colony.  There  was  game  In  the  for- 
ests and  plenty  of  flush  to  be  caught,  and  the 
Indians  were  friendly.  In  fact  the  Indians 
had  many  fields  of  corn  and  tobacco,  some  of 
which  they  were  happy  to  trade  for  mirrors 
and  trinkets.  It  Is  probably  for  these  reasons 
that  the  colonists  did  not  make  a  very  serious 
effort  to  get  their  own  agriculture  on  a  paying 
basis.  Laudonnlere  delt  shrewdly  with  the 
Indians,  and  although  there  were  problems  In 
human  relations  Instigated  by  the  shortage 
of  woman  colonists  and  the  abundance  of 
Indian  maids,  the  Governor  managed  to  keep 
things  rea-sonably  In  hand.  He  organized  ex- 
ploration parties  to  search  for  gold  and 
-hoarded  his  chickens  and  livestock  for  the 
future.  Although  things  looked  fair  at  first, 
the  pattern  for  trouble  was  already  drawn. 

As  the  months  wore  on  Laudonnlere  found 
Uttle  In  the  way  of  treasure  to  gather  for  his 
King.  He  did  learn  that  there  was  pold  t« 
be  found  In  the  "Apalatchy"  MonnUlns  to 
the  north  where  the  Indians  were  .said  to 
mine  It.  but  the  Indians  In  Florida  had  Uttle 
of  It  to  trade.  It  turned  out  that  the  In- 
dians actually  raised  only  enough  corn  and 
vegetables  for  their  own  bare  needs,  and 
after  a  while  the  settlers  could  get  very  little 
from  the  Indians  In  the  way  of  fo<-id.  The 
Indians  had  no  livestock,  and  before  long  the 
colonists  were  unhappy  with  Laudonnlere  be- 
cause he  would  not  allow  them  to  slaughter 
his  chickens  and  livestock  for  fre?h  meat. 
The  problem  of  cohabitation  by  certain  men 
with  the  Indian  girls  became  a  mn.stant 
moral  problem.  These  men  refused  to  marry 
the  Indians  by  Christian  ceremony  and  failed 
to  recognize  their  common  law  obligations. 
This  caused  rancor  among  both  the  pious 
Christians  and  the  Indian  fathers. 

As  the  situation  began  to  tiu-n  sour  on 
Laudonnlere.  some  of  the  men  deserted  and 
traveled  southward  to  seek  their  fortune. 
His  stern  Justice  with  ofTender.s  and  his 
prudent  hoarding  of  supplies  apparently  aug- 
mented the  growing  dlssatl.-'i  action  of  the 
colonists,  and  he  was  eventually  fared  with 
mutinous  act-s  In  Port  Caroline  In  fart,  for 
awhile  he  became  a  prisoner  of  the  mutineers. 
He  must  have  exercised  all  his  strength  of 
character  and  Intelligence  to  avoid  dl.sa.stcr 
from  within  his  own  domain. 

Before  a  year  had  pas<:ed  the  colonists 
were  reaching  a  state  of  desperation  brought 
about  by  starvation,  deprivation,  and  general 
frustration.  There  had  been  no  relief  fmm 
Prance,  and  finally  the  decision  was  made  to 
build  a  ship  and  return  to  Europe  Just 
when  their  spirits  had  reached  low  ebb.  ^hlps 
appeared  on  the  horizon.  The  ships  turned 
rut  to  be  English,  under  the  command  of 
Blr  John  Hawkins,  the  English  privateer. 
He  put  Into  the  St.  Johns  River  to  replenish 
his  water  and  to  trade  foodstuffs  and  supplies 
In  return  for  French  cannon  and  powder, 
with  which  he  would  resume  his  raids  on  the 
rich  Spanish  treasure  galleons  running  from 
Central  America  to  Spain.  With  his  arrival 
and  timely  replenishment  of  the  colonists. 
spirits  rcJee  in  Fort  Caroline  and  the  plan 
to  depart  was  abandoned 

Shortly  after  Sir  John  Hawkins  sailed 
away,     two     ■Igniflcant     arrivals     occurred. 


Pedro  Menendez  had  been  sent  with  a  force 
of  Spaniard*  by  King  Phillip  to  wipe  out  the 
French  Incursion  on  the  lands  claimed  ex- 
clusively by  Spain.  Menende*  landed  and 
eetabllshed  a  baae  of  operations  at  St  Augus- 
tine, which  became  the  first  permanent  com- 
munity within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  At  approximately  the  same  time 
Jean  Rlt>ault  sailed  from  Prance  with  a  force 
to  relieve  and  replenish   Fort  Caroline. 

Rlbault  had  Just  arrived  off  the  mouth  of 
the  St  Johns,  which  the  French  called  "the 
river  of  May,"  when  Menendez  sailed  onto 
the  scene  In  search  of  the  Frenchmen.  A 
confrontation  seemed  to  be  Imminent,  but 
Rll>aiUt  slipped  his  anchors  and  escaped. 
Menendez  found  that  a  seaborne  attack  on 
Fort  Caroline  was  not  possible  due  to  the 
draft  of  his  shlpa  and  returned  to  St.  Augus- 
tine  to  contemplate  his   next  move. 

When  Rlbault  returned  to  Port  Caroline  It 
was  obvious  to  him  and  I^aiidonnlcre  that 
they  must  somehow  deal  with  the  Spaniard. 
The  two  captains  put  their  heads  together 
In  a  council  of  war.  Rlbault  w;is  In  favor 
of  attacking  Menendez  by  sea  Ijiudonnlere 
warned  against  this  method  of  attack  because 
of  the  hurricane  seaflon.  but  Rlbault  pre- 
vailed and  sailed  south  to  "beard  the  Hon  In 
his  den."  He  may  have  succeeded  had  he 
not  Indeed  been  hit  by  a  storm  and  ship- 
wrecked on  Caf>e  Canaveral 

In  the  meantime,  Menendez  had  gathered 
Intelligence  from  the  Indians  and  a  French 
defector  tliat  p>ersuaded  him  Xjo  attack  Port 
Caroline  by  land  march.  He  subsequently 
fell  on  Port  Caroline  from  the  rear  by  land 
In  a  well  executed  surpri.se  attack.  He 
caught  Laudonnlere  and  his  brave  defenders 
In  a  weakened  condition  and  pnx^eeded  to 
annihilate  them  and  pillage  the  fort. 
Laudonnlere  fought  valiantly  with  his  back 
to  the  wall  literally,  and  finally  managed  to 
escape  over  the  wall  with  a  few  survivors. 
They  fled  through  the  thickets  to  the  river 
mouth  and  made  It  to  the  ships  that  had 
been  left  there  by  Rlbault  imder  the  com- 
mand of  his  son.  Eventually  two  of  these 
ships  sailed  with  the  escapees  of  Fort  Caro- 
line's fall.  One  of  them,  with  Laudonnlere 
embarked,  made  landfall  In  England:  the 
other  made  France.  The  ItJes  of  Port  Caro- 
line was  complete. 

By  the  time  Menendez  was  able  to  stop 
the  slaughter  In  Port  Caroline,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  French  p>opulation  had  been 
killed.  He  restored  order,  put  the  fort  under 
Spanish  garrison  and  returned  to  St.  Augus- 
tine to  report  his  success  and  determine  what 
had  happened  to  Rlbault. 

Rlbault  and  his  shipwrecked  men  were  by 
now  In  bad  condition,  haviiii^  \<ne.t  their  sup- 
plies and  ammunition.  Menendez  found 
them  at  the  Matanzas  Strait,  where  they  sur- 
rendered to  him  In  two  Increments.  He  sys- 
tematically slaughtered  mo«t  of  the  captives 
with  their  hands  tied  behind  them.  Rlbault 
died  a  martyr's  death.  When  offered  his 
life  on  the  condition  that  he  recant  his 
heretical  religion,  he  remained  true  to  his 
Huguenot  f;Uth  and  refused  the  offer.  The 
conquest  of  Menendez  against  the  French 
colony  at  Fort  Caroline  w.us  finished. 

Laudonnlere  lived  to  sail  again  for 
France  as  "captain  of  the  western  fleet," 
but  he  never  returned  to  Fcrt  Caroline.  He 
sensed  that  glory  and  fame  had  p.-vssed  him 
by.  It  is  true  that  historians  have  not  given 
him  an  aura  of  greatness,  but  his  faith  and 
courage  In  his  effort  to  establish  this  colony 
lend  his  Image  more  than  a  touch  of  glory. 
He  glimpsed  success  where  many  othcr.s  had 
failed  before  him.  and  he  brought  the  con- 
cept of  freedom  of  religion  to  our  shores  He 
initiated  the  movement  to  permanently  settle 
the  lands  north  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean 
It  18  quite  fitting  that  the  Fort  Caroline 
memorial  Is  In  part  a  memorial  to  Laudon- 
nlere, the  navigator.  capUiln.  and  governor. 
Although  Laudonnlere  left  much  In  herit- 
age to  tis,  his  conqueror,  Menendez  also  left 
his  mark  on  this  land.     He  built  one  of  the 


flrst  churches  in  the  United  States  from  tta« 
planks  of  a  captured  Huguenot  boat  at  St 
John's  Bluff.  He  cleared  a  road  from  St. 
AugtiStlne  to  Fort  Caroline  that  became  the 
flrst  regularly  and  continuously  used  high- 
way In  the  United  States.  He  also  turned 
Port  Caroline  Into  a  mission  and  named  It 
San  Mateo.  From  the  mission  went  the  fli»t 
colonists  to  Virginia  In  1566. 

The  16th  century  was  a  period  of  raftld 
change  and  growth  of  knowledge.  Tlie  great 
ocean  navigators  were  the  men  of  the  hour. 
Today,  the  growth  of  knowledge  knows  no 
bounds.  Science  and  technology  have  given 
us  the  rocket  and  nuclear  power  for  propul- 
sl<in,  and  once  again  the  navigator  Is  tlie  man 
of  the  hour.  But  no  longer  Is  the  navigator 
moving  on  only  two  dimensions — he  can  now 
move  In  three  dimensions. 

Not  far  from  Jacksonville — the  modern 
gateway  to  Florida — we  can  see  splendid 
ex.-unples  of  the  bases  from  which  our  modem 
navigators  operate.  Mayport,  on  Rlbault 
B:isln.  Is  the  haven  for  our  mighty  aircraft 
carriers.  The  nearby  naval  air  stations  sre 
the  home  and  training  ground  for  our  air 
carriers  of  the  sea.  some  of  whom  have 
changed  their  designation  from  "naval  avU. 
tor"  to  "astronaut"  and  moved  their  base  of 
operations  to  the  missile  pads  at  Cape  Ca- 
naveral,  now  known   as  Cape  Kennedy 

We  now  know  that  marvelous  discoveries 
are  within  our  reach  In  the  space  alxne  ua 
and  in  the  space  below  the  surface  of  the 
seas.  But  also  remember  that  we  must  In- 
sure the  right  to  freedom  of  navigation  In 
the  realms  of  Inner  and  outer  space  if  man  Is 
t^i  benefit  from  our  new  capabilities  to  ex- 
ploit it  To  this  end.  the  United  States  must 
continue  to  preserve  the  might  of  Its  mobile 
sea-based  forces — the  Navy — as  Its  best  In- 
surance for  freedom  of  the  seas.  We  cannot 
allow  a  monopoly  of  space  that  should  be- 
long  to  everyone  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Tlie  modern  navigator  owes  his  herit.T^e  to 
men  like  Rene  de  Laudonnlere.  Freemen 
owe  them  recognition  for  the  opportunity  to 
develop  new  lands,  which  they  brought  with- 
in reach  by  their  exploitation  of  the  seas. 
We  Americans  owe  them  our  gratitude  for 
the  foundation  upon  which  we  have  built  a 
nation  that  leads  the  world  toward  the  fu- 
t\ire  and  from  which  navigators  of  tomorrow 
will  push  back  the  frontiers  of  man's  knowl- 
edge. 


Tlie  Milwaokee  Jonnud  Eadortei  th« 
Wilderness  Bill  Reported  by  the  Hoase 
Interior  and  Insniar  Affairs  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  FIEMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1964 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a 
recent  editxjrial  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  endorsing  the  wilderness  bill: 

WlLDERNTMS     BILL      ADVAIfCKD 

Finally  the  logjam  has  broken.  The  House 
Interior  Committee  has  reported  out  a  wil- 
derness bill,  perhaps  not  quite  the  bill  Its 
supporters  had  fought  for  but  a  hopeful  com- 
promise which  may  yet  be  Improved. 

The  first  wilderness  proposal  was  Intro- 
duced 8  years  ago.  Twice  the  Senate  passed 
its  own  version,  one  warmly  endorsed  by  most 
conservationists.  The  Senate  bill  would  at 
once  Incorporate  8  9  million  acres  of  wild  na- 
tional forestland  Into  a  protected  wilderness 
svstem  It  would  allow  the  executive  branch 
to  review  an  additional  52  mlUlon  acres  and 
reconamend  that  they  be  Included  or  excluded 
as   wilderness — subject  to   a   veto  by  either 


House  of  Congress  Mining  In  the  wilderness 
areas  would  be  flatly  prohibited  unless  auth- 
orized by  the  President  In  the  national  Inter- 
est. Prospecting  could  continue  If  It  didn't 
interfere  with  wilderness  preservation. 

The  new  House  committee  bill  would  give 
Congress  more  than  a  mere  veto  over  pros- 
pective additions  to  the  wilderness:  It  would 
take  an  affirmative  vote  by  Congress  to  In- 
clude them.  This  was  a  necessary  and  not 
unworkable  compromise  which  the  wilderness 
bill  biickers  had  to  accept 

The  bad  feature  of  the  House  committee 
bill  Is  one  which  would  permit  proepjectlng 
and  mining  in  wilderness  areas  for  25  years. 
This,  in  pwtentlally  mineral  rich  areas.  Is  an 
open  invitation  to  gouge  and  scar  wild  land 
beyond  reclaiming.  Protection  provided  In 
the  Senate  bUl  Is  far  superior. 

A  brisk  House  floor  fight  Is  expected  on 
the  mining  provision.  Differences  between 
Senate  and  House  versions  still  must  be  re- 
conciled In  conference.  The  Senate,  which 
passed  Its  latest  bill  73  to  12,  may  put  up  a 
fight  for  Its  own  ban  on  mining 

At  worst,  a  compromise  wilderness  act — 
even  one  with  fiaws — is  preferable  to  no  pro- 
tection at  all  for  that  land  where,  as  the 
Senate  bill  puts  It,  "the  earth  and  Its  com- 
munity of  life  are  untrammeled  by  man." 


Trans  World  Airlines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1964 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  dis- 
tressing situation  has  arisen  with  re- 
gard to  one  of  America's  leading  air  car- 
riers and  the  Oovernment  of  Greece. 

Trans  World  Airlines  has  worked  hard 
to  build  up  tourist  travel  to  Greece,  an 
operation  that  Is  of  benefit  not  only  to 
the  carrier  but  to  both  the  United  States 
and  Greece.  For  example,  last  year  147,- 
000  Americans  visited  this  ancient  land — 
a  record  number.  There  Is  every  reason 
to  expect  that  Increasing  numbers  will 
wish  to  do  so,  taking  advantage  of  the 
direct  travel  facilities  developed  by 
TWA.  However,  this  bright  future  is 
clouded  by  recent  orders  of  the  Greek 
Government  that  restrict  the  American 
carrier's  OF>eratlorL 

This  order  provides  that  the  carrier 
cannot  carry  passengers  on  certain  fights 
moving  over  the  following  segments  of 
its  route.  In  both  directions:  Athens- 
Rome,  Athens-Cairo,  and  Athens-Tel 
Aviv.  Specific  flights  are  Included  in 
this  restriction.  Thus  5  flights  per  week 
out  of  a  total  of  27  are  restricted  between 
Athens  and  Rome;  4  flights  per  week  out 
of  a  total  of  14  are  restricted  between 
Athens  and  Tel  Aviv,  and  3  flights  per 
week  are  restricted  out  of  a  total  of  13  be- 
tween Athens  and  Cairo. 

These  specific  flights  are  the  flights 
that  compete  with  Olympic  airlines,  a 
Greek  airline  owned  by  Aristotle  Onas- 
sls  who  is  well  known  to  most  Americans 
as  one  of  the  world's  wealthiest  ship 
owners. 

To  illustrate,  the  Greek  Government 
will  not  permit  the  carrier  to  transport 
a  passenger  on  a  restricted  flight  from 
Athens  to  Rome  even  though  this  pas- 
senger is  an  American  who  merely  wishes 


to  stop  over  In  Rome  on  his  way  to  the 
United  States  and  holds  a  through  ticket. 

Since  these  restrictions  were  imposed 
in  late  May,  more  than  500  passengers 
of  TWA  have  ben  forced  to  transfer  to 
other  airlines  in  order  to  complete  their 
Journeys. 

Most  of  these  pa.ssengers  were  Ameri- 
can citizens  whose  trips  began  and  ended 
In  the  United  States. 

The  restrictions  are  so  rigidly  enforced 
that  two  mechanics  employed  by  the 
carrier  In  Athens  who  were  needed  in  Tel 
Aviv  to  service  an  aircract  were  not  per- 
mitted to  go  to  Tel  Aviv  on  their  own 
airline. 

A  TWA  tour  consisting  of  23  Ameri- 
cans was  not  permitted  to  transit  Greece. 
The  tour  flew  from  Cairo  to  Athens  solely 
to  make  a  connection  from  Athens  to 
Ted  Aviv  but  was  not  permitted  to  board 
the  connecting  flight. 

Our  Government  and  the  airline  feel 
that  this  Is  In  violation  of  the  Air  Trans- 
port Agreement  between  Greece  and  the 
United  States.  This  agreement  gives  the 
carrier  relative  freedom  to  schedule  as 
required  to  meet  the  needs  of  through 
traffic  moving  between  the  two  countries. 
The  Greeks  assert  that  anyone  who  stops 
In  Greece,  or  on  the  way  to  or  from 
Greece,  is  not  a  through  passenger  and 
thei-efore  subject  to  special  restrictions 
by  the  Greek  Government. 

This  policy  cannot  help  but  have  an 
advei-se  effect  upon  efforts  to  promote 
tourism  to  Greece.  It  is  a  serious  incon- 
venience to  the  traveling  public  and  it 
Is  prejudicial  to  TWA.  It  seems  to  me 
that  on  sober  reflection,  the  Government 
of  Greece  will  realize  that  this  is  not 
the  proper  way  to  promote  the  Interests 
of  pood  business  and  good  relations  be- 
tween the  citizens  of  our  two  countries. 
Certainly  any  benefit  that  may  result  by 
enhancing  the  competitive  situation  of 
Olympic  Airline  cannot  outweigh  the  dis- 
advantages of  this  policy. 

I  am  told  that  Olympic  operated  with 
a  profit  last  year  without  this  artiflcally 
created  competitive  advantage.  This 
makes  the  action  of  the  Government  of 
Greece  even  more  difficult  to  understand. 


Amendment  of  Immigration  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1964 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Insert  In  the  Record  my  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  on  behalf  of  my  bill,  H.R. 
7849,  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  other  legis- 
lation presently  being  considered  by  the 
subcommittee  to  amend  our  present  Im- 
migration laws: 

Testimokt  of  Congressman  Leonard  Farb- 
STEiN,  or  Nbw  York,  Before  the  Sxtbcom- 
MmxE  on  Immigration  on  Pending  Immi- 
gration Legislation  June  25,  1964 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Nationality,  I  ap- 
pear before  you  this  morning,  In  support  of 


my  bill,  H.R.  7849,  which  Is  the  same  bUl 
sponsored  by  the  late  President  Kennedy 
and  now  by  this  admlnlBtratlon. 

A  study  of  my  bill  and  the  administration 
proposals  will  show  that  It  In  no  way 
significantly  Increases  the  basic  numbers  of 
Immigrants  to  be  permitted  entry  Into  this 
country.  There  Is  no  Incret^ed  Immigration 
Involved.  There  Ib,  howevw,  Involved  the 
promise  of  equality  of  opportunity  which  has 
always  been  the  basic  philosophy  of  the 
United  States.  Under  this  legislation  there  is 
an  equal  reduction  of  the  percentage  of  quota 
numbers  for  a  period  of  5  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  period,  all  quotas  will  be  eliminated 
and  these  numbers  will  then  be  allocated  to 
all  countries  on  a  basis  of  priority  registra- 
tion. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  that  I  go  into 
the  details  of  the  bill — each  of  you.  I  am 
certain,  has  studied  the  measure  thoroughly 
and  are  knowledgeable  of  Its  content.  I 
would  prefer  presenting  my  arguments  In  Its 
favor,  and  to  this  end.  I  bespeak  your  Indul- 
gence 

It  is  almost  40  years  since  the  national 
origins  theory  was  enacted.  Were  that  re- 
strictive policy  part  of  our  laws  when  my 
parents  emigrated  to  this  cotintry,  I  question 
whether  I  would  be  here  today  asking  for 
the  liberalization  and  equalization  of  our 
Immigration  law^s.  I  question  whether  the 
majority  of  those  present  In  this  room  today 
would  be  here  were  this  restrictive  law  In 
existence  when  their  parents  or  forebears 
emigrated  to  this  country- 
Let  us  not  forget  for  a  moment  that  we  are 
a  nation  of  immigrants  which  has  grown 
great  through  the  fusion  of  the  blood,  the 
ideas,  the  skills  and  the  diversity  of  the 
peoples  emanting  from  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth.  Should  we  forego  the  oppor- 
tunity to  choose  freely  from  all  the  comers 
of  the  earth  the  talents  and  the  skills  we 
need?  Shall  we  limit  our  choice  becavise  an 
Individual  of  genius,  by  accident  of  birth.  Is 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  emigrate  to 
this  country?  How  fair  Is  a  law  which 
would  permit  65.000  Immigrants  from  Eng- 
land and  only  300  from  Greece?  Could  we 
possibly  have  attained  the  world  leadership 
which  we  presently  enjoy  were  we  to  follow 
rigid  formulas  in  our  dally  existence?  It  is 
high  time  that  we  see  the  light;  It  Is  high 
time  that  we  recognize  the  equality  of  peo- 
ples generally. 

The  attacks  upon  the  national  origins 
formula  have  been  constant.  In  the  40 
years  that  the  theory  htis  been  In  effect  the 
discriminatory  pattern  of  this  law  has  pro- 
duced only  an  Imbalance  to  such  a  degree 
that  Congress  has  foiuid  Itself  as  compelled 
to  modify  the  formula  In  numerous  In- 
stances. In  1950,  In  1952,  In  1953,  and  in 
1957  we  chipped  off  and  whittled  away  por- 
tions of  the  national  origins  formula.  Since 
1957  every  Congress  without  exception 
passed  laws  attempting  to  equalize  the  sit- 
uation until  today  the  national  origins 
formula  governs  the  admission  of  only  ap- 
proximately 33  percent  of  our  total  annual 
iinmigratlon.  The  Congress  has  enacted 
legislation  to  permit  the  entry,  outside  c.f 
the  quota  regulations,  of  Hungarian  refu- 
gees, of  the  Portuguese  victims  of  the  earth- 
quake which  took  place  on  the  Azores,  cf 
the  Dutch  expelled  from  Indonesia — to  men- 
tion but  a  few  Instances.  To  maintain  our 
status  along  side  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  which  have,  since  World  War  11,  given 
refuge  to  those  unfortunates  who  sought 
escape  from  persecution  and  discrimination, 
this  action  has  been  essential.  Would  It  not 
be  more  In  keeping  with  our  own  traditions 
to  eliminate  the  need  for  such  emergency 
legl.slatlon?  Have  not  these  one-shot  laws 
made  evident  the  inadequacy  of  the  national 
origins  formula? 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  bring  to 
an  end  a  policy  clearly  at  odds  with  the 
American  tradition  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. 
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Slno*  I  w%B  first  i>rtvlleg«<l  to  become  a 
Member  of  Congnn  8  years  ago  I  bave  advo- 
cated tbe  UberaUsatlon  of  our  Immigration 
laws.  I  have,  since  1967.  been  presenUng 
legislation  to  eliminate  tbe  national  origins 
quota  by  replacing  them  wltb  a  system  that 
would  descrlmlnate  against  no  Individual 
because  of  bis  country  of  blrtb.  I  was  happy 
to  cosponsor  the  present  legislation  because 
I  believe  In  it  and  because  I  believe  the 
country  Is  prepared  to  accept  the  modifica- 
tions contained  therein.  I  believe  In  the 
overwhelming  necessity  and  deelrabillty  of 
this  legislation  and  I  am  proud  to  count 
myself  as  one  of  those  who  has  taken  unto 
himself  Its  adoption  so  that  it  may  become 
the  new  law  of  this  land — a  law  truly  rep- 
resentative of  the  greatest  democracy  In  the 
world. 

Oentlemen,  I  urge  your  favorable  and 
immediate  action  on  the  measure.  Thank 
you  for  the  prlvUege  of  appearing  before  you. 


Caba  Today — Fourth  of  a  Series 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  rLoniDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25.  1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  accordance  with  remarks 
which  I  made  earlier.  I  am  submitting 
for  Insertion  In  the  Record  the  fourth 
Installment  of  the  articles  entitled  "Cuba 
Today"  which  have  been  published  by 
the  Washington  Star. 

Cuba  Today 
(By  Bruce  Taylor) 

Of  all  the  programs  P^del  Castro  has  In- 
itiated in  his  5-year  dictatorship  In  Cuba, 
only  "one  has  been  entirely  successful.  It  U 
In  the  field  of  education. 

No  other  program  will  do  more  to  solidify 
his  brand  of  conununlam  in  Cuba,  or  to 
spread    It   through    Latin   America. 

He  has  swept  the  Island  of  Illiteracy — 
almost  a  mUllon  adults  In  a  total  population 
of  7  million  could  not  read  or  write  when 
he  came  to  p>aweT — and  he  has  made  all  edu- 
cation up  to  and  Including  university  free. 

Schooling  is  compulsory  now  through 
grade  six,  for  children  and  adults  alike.  Only 
a  shortage  of  te«icher8  prevents  him  from 
making  It  compulsory  through  high  school. 
He  has  begun  an  Intensive  teacher -training 
program,  but  the  process  admittedly  Is  slow. 

SPKNDINO    Mn.LION3 

Meanwhile,  university  undergraduates  are 
tutoring  high  school  students;  high  school 
students  are  teaching  grade  school  students; 
grade  school  students  are  helping  In  kinder- 
gartens. 

Education  Is  totally  a  state  affair.  But  Mr. 
Ofistro  is  compensating  for  shutting  down  aU 
private  schools  and  colleges — such  as  those 
operated  by  the  Jesuits — by  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  new  school  construction. 
even  In  the  remotest  areas  of  the  Interior. 

There  was  only  one  state  university  In 
Cuba  5  years  ago,  at  Havana  Others  since 
have  been  built  at  Santa  Clara.  In  mld- 
Island  Las  Villas  Province,  and  at  Santiago 
de  Cuba  In  Orlente  Province,  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Island. 

BOASTS    OK    KDUCATION 

Cuba  bocwU  that  It  Is  the  first  country  In 
Latin  America  to  rid  Itself  of  Illiteracy,  and 
the  first  to  launch  a  widespread  program  of 
training  In  technical  fields. 

"In  the  area  ot  education."  says  a  Caatro 


aide,  "eveii  our  •netnlea  must  ackno^ldeg* 
what  we  have  accompllahad." 

The  hugh  fortreeaea  farmer  dictator  Batista 
maintained  as  bamujks  for  his  troops  within 
the  limits  of  Cuba's  biggest  cities  have  been 
oon^erted  to  achools. 

Largest  of  theae  at  the  moment  Is  Cludad 
Llberad  (Uberty  City)  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Camp  Columbia  It  la  on  the  outskirts 
of  Havana,  and  focmerly  housed  30.000  of 
Batista's  soldiers. 

The  buildings  have  been  renovated  to  rid 
them  of  the  barracks  look,  and  7,000  children 
go  to  school  there.  More  than  2.000  of  them 
are  boarders;  the  others  live  In  Havana.  Con- 
struction Is  being  csuTled  out  to  Increase 
high  school  and  technical  school  facilities. 

SERVES  AS  MODEL 

It  eventually  will  handle  10,000  children. 
It  serves  as  the  model  for  other  such  centers. 

Biggest  of  them  all  will  be  the  still  uncom- 
pleted Culdad  Escolar  Camllo  Clenfuegos, 
high  In  the  Sierra  Maestra  Mountains  near 
Manzanlllo,  In  Orlente  Province,  birthplace 
of  Castro's  revolution. 

Officials  at  the  school  say  Mr  Castro  con- 
ceived It  one  day  while  he  was  still  In  the 
mountains,  brooding  over  the  squalor  he 
hoped  to  eradicate. 

The  squalor  still  Is  there.  But  right  In  the 
middle  of  It  Is  the  Incongruous,  architectur- 
ally attractive  concrete  and  glass  complex 
that  has  been  named  for  one  of  Mr.  Castro's 
closest  aides  In  the  revolution. 

Canillo  Clenfuegos  dlsappoarod  on  a  flight 
over  the  Interior  not  long  after  he  helped  Mr. 
Castro  take  Cuba  His  body  has  never  been 
found.  Mr.  Castro  Is  enshrlnlni?  him;  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  state  projects  have  been 
named  for  him,  and  his  Image  adorns  the 
60- peso  note. 

TWO  THOUSAND  SEVEN   HtTNDBfTD  AT  THE  SCHOOL 

There  are  2,700  students  at  the  school  now. 
It  Is  being  built  to  accommcxlate  20,000  by 
1974.  AU  of  them  will  be  "becados" — special 
scholarship  students  In  science  and  technical 
courses — and  all  will  board  there  from  the 
time  they  enter  first  grade  until  they  are 
ready  to  enter  university. 

'me  "becadoe" — there  and  In  other  schol- 
arship schools — are  Cuba's  elite.  They  are 
the  children  upon  whom  Mr  Castro  Is  build- 
ing communism  for  his  nation,  and  all  treat- 
ment of  them  Is  directed  to  that  end.  The 
method  of  Indoctrination  for  them  Is  the 
same  as  that  utilized  to  Instill  nazlsm  In  the 
Hitler  youth  of  prewar  Germany. 

There  are  125,000  of  them  at  present. 
Plans  are  being  formulated  to  triple  and 
quadruple  their  number. 

All  Cuban  schoolchildren  are  given  politi- 
cal Indoctrination.  The  "becados"  are  satu- 
rated with  It. 

TAKEN  rROM    PARENTS 

They  are  taken  from  their  parents,  and 
are  permitted  to  visit  them  only  for  short 
periods.  Their  school  year  Ls  11  months  long, 
but  even  during  vacation  periods  most  of 
them  are  kept  busy  In  enterprises  of  value 
to  the  State. 

They  attend  class  from  8  o'clock  In  the 
niornlng  until  4  In  the  afternoon.  About 
one-quarter  of  their  time  In  the  classroom 
Is  taken  up  by  Marxism.  Leninism.  Castroism 
and  antl- American  ism.  They  are  given  8 
hours  of  homework  6  nights  a  week. 

The  "Becados."  unlike  regular  school  chil- 
dren who  live  with  their  families,  are  housed 
In  large  dormitories  or  In  groups  of  40-45 
in  slogan-adorned  homes  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  wealthy.  They  are  subjected  to 
further  political  Indoctrination  every  even- 
ing. 

KXOIMENTXD,   PAMFEKXD 

They  are  completely  regimented,  but  they 
are  pampered  like  no  other  children  in  Cuba. 

When  food  is  scarce,  as  It  often  la.  and  the 
mothers  of  other  children  hunt  frantically 
tor  sustenance,  th«  "beoadoT*  bav*  the  t>«at 


of  everything.  Th«y  are  dressed  well,  tha* 
receive  the  finest  medical  and  dental  aervloai 
avaUable.  and  are  kept  In  excellent  physteal 
trim  by  wide-ranging  sports  activities.  Kt«b 
entertainment — moat  of  it  politically  slanted 
la  arranged  for  them. 

And  It  doesn't  take  them  long  to  leant 
that  their  first  duty  Is  not  to  their  parenta, 
but  to  the  fatherland.  Oood  students  ar« 
"rewarded",  for  example,  by  being  allowed 
to  "volunteer"  to  go  out  into  the  mountains 
under  the  broiling  sun  to  pick  coffee  beans 
on  their  sununer  vacation.  Instead  of  spend- 
ing the  time  with  their  famlUes. 

PICKED  roa  DISCIPLINE 

Most  of  the  "becadoe"  are  selected  from 
among  farming  and  laboring  classes.  The 
scholarships,  a  Ministry  of  Education  offlcUU 
told  me.  are  awarded  for  "merit,  aptitude, 
and  discipline." 

"What  kind  of  discipline?"  I  asked. 
"Party  discipline?" 

He  shrugged.     "Of  course." 

The  emphasis  in  all  Cuban  schools  today, 
scholarship  and  otherwise,  is  on  political 
economy  And  Cuba's  history  txKtks  have 
been  rewritten  to  conform. 

They  also  teach  that  history  previously 
had  been  "falsified  to  create  the  Impression 
that  the  United  States  helped  Cuba  gain 
Independence  from  Sp>aln."  And  that  "It  U 
a  He  '  to  credit  Briton  Sir  Ronald  Roes  with 
the  discovery  that  malaria  Is  transmitted  by 
mosquitoes;  Cuban  textbooks  now  assert  that 
the  real  discoverer  was  Carolls  J.  Plnlay.  a 
Cuban. 

English  Is  the  official  second  language  of 
the  Cviban  school  system.  It  Is  taught  from 
the  fourth  grade  onward,  mainly  because 
English  Is  the  International  lang\iage  In  the 
technical  fields,  and  most  textbooks  and 
manuals  are  published  In  English. 

Cuba  Is  In  desperate  need  of  physicians. 
Most  fled  the  country  when  Mr.  Castro  came 
to  power.  There  are  2,000  medical  students 
In  the  universities  now.  but  even  some  Gov- 
errmient  officials  fear  they  are  being  rushed 
through  too  quickly. 

Of  even  more  pressing  importance  to 
Cuba's  chances  of  survival  as  a  Communist 
country  is  its  need  to  develop  skilled  tech- 
nicians. 

But  Cubans  are  by  no  means  Inherently 
Inclined  toward  things  mechanical —the 
country  previously  had  Imported  almost  all 
of  Its  ma/iufactured  goods — and  the  young- 
sters are  driving  their  Russian  and  Czecho- 
slovaklan  Instructors  to  distraction. 

What  they  learn  one  day  they  are  apt  to 
forget  the  next.  And  If  they  aren't  disap- 
pearing half  a  dozen  times  a  lesson  for  coffee, 
they  are  wandering  off  for  a  siesta. 

But  on  the  whole.  Fidel  Castro's  education 
factories  are  turning  out  the  kind  of  product 
he  needs.  He  knows,  and  makes  no  bonee 
about  the  fact,  that  if  he  can  retain  control 
of  the  country  for  another  15  years  Cuba  wUl 
be  solidly  Communist;  he  Is  twisting  the  chil- 
dren's minds  to  assure  It. 
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Calendar  of  ETcnti  at  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art,  July  and  Aafnit  1964 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PEWNBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1964 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania,  lir. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Appendix,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  of  erenta  for  the  Na- 
tton&l  GHUery  of  Art.  July  and  Augurt 
1964: 


National  OALLniT  or  Aar.  Calkndae  or 
Events.   Jui-t   and  August    1964 

Gallery  hoxtrs:  Weekdays  10  a. m.  to  6  pjn.; 
Sundays  2  pjn.  to  10  p.m.  Admission  is  free 
to  the  gallery  and  to  all  programs  scheduled. 

Permanent  collection:  Paintings  and  sctilp- 
ture  comprising  the  Andrew  Mellon.  Samuel 
H.  Kress  Wldener,  and  Chester  Dale  collec- 
tions, with  gifts  from  other  donors,  are  lo- 
cated on  the  main  floor.  The  Wldener  col- 
lection of  decorative  arts  is  on  the  ground 

floor. 

Continuing  exhibition:  7,000  Years  of  Iran- 
ian Art.  Central  Gallery,  Galleries  G-7  and 
G-8.     Through  July  19. 

Recent  publication:  7,000  Years  of  Iranian 
Art.  Exhibition  catalog;  183  pages,  10%  x 
8V4  Inches,  with  foreward  by  S  Dillon  Ripley, 
and  essays  by  Edith  Porada  and  Richard 
Ettlnghausen,  18  color  plates  and  140  black- 
and-white  Illustrations.  Price.  $3.50  post- 
p>aid. 

New  reproductions :  Color  postcards — Rem- 
brandt, '"nie  Mill;"  Margarltone.  "Madonna 
and  Child  Enthroned";  Henri,  "New  York 
Street  In  Winter";  Pragonard,  "BUndman's 
Buff';  Metsu,  "The  Intruder";  Holbein,  "Sir 
Brian  Tiike";  Crlvelll,  "Madonna  and  Child"; 
Ingres.  "Madame  Moltessler";  Degas.  "Duke 
and  Duchess  of  MorblUl."  Price,  5  cents 
each,  postpaid. 

Lectures  and  films:  Following  the  final  lec- 
ture on  Iranian  art  on  July  5,  the  Sunday 
lectures  will  be  discontinued  until  fall. 
However,  films  on  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  will  be  shown  each  Sunday  at  4  p  m.  In 
the  auditorium. 

Lectour:  A  radio  lecture  device  Is  Installed 
in  30  exhibition  galleries.  Talks,  running 
continuously,  cover  most  of  the  periods  of 
art  represented  by  the  collections.  A  visitor 
may  rent  a  small  receiving  set  for  25  cents 
to  u.se  In   hearing  these  Lectour   broadcasts. 

Cafeteria:  Op>en  to  the  public  Monday 
through  Saturday  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Sunday 
4  p  m.  to  7  p.m. 

MONDAY,    JUNE    29,    THROUGH    SUNDAY,    JU1.T    5 

Sculpture  of  the  week:  Francesco  da 
Laurana.  "A  Princess  of  the  House  of  Ara- 
gon"  (Andrew  Mellon  collection)  gallery  6. 
Tuesday,  Wednesday.  Thursday,  and  Satur- 
day, 12  and  2;  Sunday  3:30  and  6. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection. 
Rotunda,  Monday  11  and  3;  Tuesday  through 
Saturday  11.  1  and  3;  Sunday  2:30  and  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Safavld  Architecture  of 
Isfahan:  Persia  Under  the  Great  Sophy." 
Guest  speaker:  Myron  Bement  Smith,  hon- 
orary consultant  in  Islamic  archaeology  and 
Near  Eastern  art.  Library  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, lecture  hall,  4  . 

MONDAY.    JTTLT     6.    THROUGH     SUNDAY,     JULY     12 

Painting  of  the  week:  Bellotto.  "The 
Ca.stle  of  Nymphenburg"  {Samuel  H.  Kress 
collection),  gallery  36.  Tuesday  through 
Saturday.    12   and  2;    Sunday  3  30  and  6. 

Tour:      Introduction     to     the     collection 
Rotunda,  Monday,  11  and  3;  Tuesday  through 
Saturday.  11.1,  and  3;  Sunday,  2:30  and  5. 

Sunday  films:  "Art  In  the  Western  World" 
and  "Time  Enough  To  See  a  World."  lecture 
hall.  4. 

MONDAY.    JULY    1  .T .    THROUGH    SUNDAY,    JULY     19 

Painting  of  the  week:  E>osso  Dossl.  "Circe 
and  Her  Lovers  In  a  Landscape"  fSamuel  H. 
Kress  collection),  gallery  21.  T^iesday 
through  Saturday.  12  and  2;  Sunday,  3:30 
and  6 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday,  11  and  3;  Tuesday  through 
Saturday,  11.  1,  and  3;   Sunday.  2:30  and  6. 

Sunday  films:  "Art  In  the  Western  World" 
and  "Time  Enough  To  See  a  World."  lecture 
hall,  4. 

MONDAY,   JULY    20.  THROUGH   SUNDAY,   JULY    20 

Painting  of  the  week:  Constable.  "The 
While  Horse"  (Wldener  collection),  gallery 
58.  Tuesday  through  Saturday.  12  and  2; 
Sunday.  3 :30  and  6. 


Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Monday,  11  and  S;  Tuesday  throu^ 
Saturday,  11.  1,  and  3;  Sunday  2:30  and  S. 

Sunday  films:  "Art  in  the  Western  World" 
and  "Time  ESiough  To  See  a  World,"  lecture 
hall,  4. 

MONDAY,  JULY   27,  THROUGH  SUNDAY.  AUGUST  2 

Sculpture  of  the  week :  Houdon.  "Voltaire" 
(Wldener  collection),  gallery  80.  Tuesday 
through  Saturday,  12  and  2;  Sunday, 
3:30  and  6 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Monday,  11  and  3;  Tuesday  through 
Saturday,   11,   1,   and  3:   Sunday,  2:30  and  5. 

Sunday  films:  "Art  In  the  Western  World" 
and  "Time  Enough  To  See  a  World."  lecture 
hall.  4. 


MONDAY. 


AUGUST    3.    THROUGH    SUNDAY, 
AUGUST    9 


Painting  of  the  week:  Hobbema,  "A  View 
on  a  High  Road"  (Andrew  Mellon  collection) . 
gallery  47.  Tuesday  through  Saturday.  12 
and  2;   Sunday.  3:30  and  6. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collsctlon.  Ro- 
tunda, Monday,  11  and  3;  Tuesday  through 
Saturday,  11,  1.  and  3;   Sunday.  2:30  and  5. 

Sunday  films:  "Art  In  the  Western  World" 
and  "Time  Enough  To  See  a  World,"  lecture 
hall.  4. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  10,  THROUGH  SUNDAY, 
AUGUST    16 

Painting  of  the  week:  Annlbale  Carraccl, 
"Landscape"  (Samuel  H.  Kress  collection), 
gallery  36.  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  12 
and  2;   Sunday.  3:30  and  6. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection. 
Rotimda,  Monday.  11  and  3;  Tuesday 
through  Saturday.  11,  1,  and  3;  Sunday. 
2:30  and  5. 

Sunday  films:  "Art  in  the  Western  World" 
and  "Time  Enough  To  See  a  World,"  lecture 
hall.  4. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  17,  THROUGH  SUNDAY, 
AUGUST    23 

Painting  of  the  week:  Slthium.  "A  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  Calathava"  (Andrew  Mellon 
collection),  gallery  39.  Tuesday  through 
Saturday,   12  and  3;   Simday.  3:30  and  6. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection. 
Rotunda,  Monday.  11  and  3;  Tuesday  through 
Saturday,  11,  1,  and  3;  S\mday.  2:30  and  5. 

Sunday  films:  "Art  In  the  Western  World" 
and  "Time  Enough  To  See  a  World,"  lecture 
hall.  4. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  24,  THROUGH  SUNDAY, 
AUGUST  3  0 

Painting  of  the  week:  Plazaetta.  "Ma- 
donna and  Child  Appearing  to  San  Plllppo 
Nerl"  (Samuel  H.  Kress  collection),  gallery 
34.  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  12  and  2; 
Sunday.  3:30  and  6. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection. 
Rotunda.  Monday.  11  and  3;  Tuesday, 
through  Saturday,  11,  1.  and  3;  Sunday.  2:30 
and  5. 

Sunday  films:  "Art  In  the  Western  World" 
and  "Time  Enough  To  See  a  World,"  lecture 
hall,  4. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  gallery  educa- 
tional services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Office,  737-4215,  extension  272. 


Land  of  die  Free? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF   TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
it  would  appear  that  many  members  of 
the  business  and  Industrial  community 


have  accepted  the  "democratic  socialism" 
of  the  New  Frontier  philosophy,  there 
are  some  who  stm  speak  out  against 
Federal  encroachment  on  our  freedmns. 

Such  a  statement  Is  contained  in  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Engineering 
Construction  magazine  of  May  20.  1964. 
The  editorial,  written  by  B.  R.  Pruitt, 
publisher,  reminds  businessmen  what 
passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill  will  mean 
to  them. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Land  or  thx  Frzi? 
(By  B.  R.  Pruitt,  publisher) 

Today  a  battle  is  t>eing  waged  in  Congress 
wlilch  Is  as  crucial  to  our  freedoms  as  that 
described  during  the  War  of  1812  by  Francis 
Scott  Key  In  our  beloved  national  anthem. 

At  stake  is  the  most  precious  right  enjoyed 
under  our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment— the  right  to  private  ownership  of 
property.  In  the  name  of  civil  rights,  this 
right  could  be  lost,  and  with  it.  our  govern- 
ment of  law  would  be  lost  to  government  of 
men. 

In  utter  disregard  for  Individual  rights, 
proponents  of  the  civil  rights  bill  would  have 
private  businessmen  surrender  to  Federal  of- 
ficials their  right  to  decide  who  they  will  hire 
and  who  they  will  serve. 

How  this  Insidious  concept  of  clvU  )rights 
could  affect  contractors  and  other  private 
employers  in  competitive  business  was  seen 
in  a  recent  case  in  Illinois.  An  examiner  for 
that  State's  fair  emplojrment  practices  com- 
mittee ruled  that  the  Motorola  Co.  must  stc^ 
giving  a  standard  ability  test  to  Job  appli- 
cants. The  test,  ruled  the  examiner,  was 
"unfair  to  culturally  deprived  and  disad- 
vantaged groups." 

If  the  preposterous  "fair  employment"  and 
"public  accommodations"  sections  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  are  passed,  your  future  business 
decisions  may  be  dictated  by  whatever  social 
doctrine  is  currently  popular  with  the  social 
planners. 

When  the  smoke  clears  in  Congress  over 
the  civU  rights  battle,  will  our  "land  of  the 
free"  be  Just  another  socialistic  state  where 
a  businessman  runs  his  business  as  he's  told, 
or  can  he  operate  it  the  way  he  buUt  it, 
using  his  own  good  judgment? 


LAWS    RELATI'VE    TO    THE    PRINTINQ    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  sliall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  nximber.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  tbe  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copiee  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  Utle  44,  sec,  133,  p.  1937). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  "vUl  please 
give  InXotmatlon  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record, 


Bif  GoTerament  Caates  Dificaltiet  for  a 
Small  State  in  the  Federal  System 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
'Tuesday.  June  30.  1964 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  since  its 
oreation  in  1959,  I  have  served  with  the 
Honorable  Robert  E.  Smylle.  Governor 
of  Idaho,  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. Recently  there  was  published  in 
the  spring  1964  issue  of  State  Govern- 
ment an  article,  written  by  Governor 
Smylie,  pointing  up  some  problems  of  the 
smaller  States  in  their  contemporary  re- 
lationahlps  with  the  Federal  6ovem- 
ment.  He  observes  that,  increasingly. 
Federal  requirements  in  both  grant-in- 
aid  and  direct  Federal  programs  have  an 
accelerating  effect  on  State  and  local 
programs  out  of  proportion  to  the  Fed- 
eral exp)endltures  involved,  and,  further. 
that  such  requirements  frequently  have 
a  more  marked  impact  on  the  smaller 
States. 

From  my  own  experiences  in  South 
Dakota,  I  would  agree  with  this  obser- 
vation by  Governor  Smylie.  The  Gov- 
ernor urges  that  the  unduly  restrictive 
requirements  on  the  States  as  conditions 
to  their  participation  in  the  undertak- 
ings of  the  Federal  Government  be  re- 
laxed, and  that  the  States  be  given  a 
greater  voice  in  the  coordinated  planning 
of  Federal-State-local  cooperative  pro- 
grams. The  Governor's  views  are  In  ac- 
cord with  ACIR  recommendations.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Governor 
Smylie's  article  be  printed  in  the  Ai>- 
isendlx  of  today's  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
DimcxTLTOB  or  a  Small  State  in  the  Fed- 

E3LAL  STSTIM,   and  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DEALING 

With  Them 
(By   Robert  E.   Smylie,  Governor  of  Idaho) 

The  genius  of  the  federal  system  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  we  have  striven,  perse- 
vered, and  accomplished  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies In  thla  Nation  w&s  largely  the  product 
of  the  ingenuity  of  those  Virginia  polltlclan- 
lawyerB  who  had  learned  their  craft  at  Wil- 
liamsburg and  Richmond,  and  who  furnished 
from  among  their  number  four  of  the  first 
five  President*  of  the  new  Republic. 

I  su^>ect  that  the  contrivance  which 
finally  permitted  Federal  union  waa  as  much 
designed,  as  for  any  other  pvirpose.  to  assuage 
the  fean  of  the  small  States  among  the  18 
that  they  would  not  be  dominated  to  their 
detriment  by  tlie  larger  States.  In  the  Inter- 
Tonlng  two  centuries  much  has  happened. 
A  brief  nrrivw  will  help  to  put  scene  of  the 
MUeat  der^opcnents  in  perspective. 


Appendix 

TTtasai  kxm  ravnsrrr 

Today  ws  are  prlmarUy  concerned  with 
bow  to  make  the  system  work.  At  the  time 
of  the  framing  and  adoption  of  the  Constt- 
tutlon  the  concern  was  how  to  establish  any 
national  government  at  alL  Prior  to  inde- 
pendence, the  very  status  of  being  colonies 
provided  at  least  a  minimal  unifying  In- 
fluence. Once  Independence  was  secured 
and  the  necessity  of  cooperation  In  the  Revo- 
lution no  longer  existed,  the  Continental 
Congress  and  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
did  not  provide  any  adequate,  unifying  na- 
tional government.  It  became  necessary  to 
develop  a  form  of  government  which  would 
provide  a  basis  for  establishing  a  nation 
while  bUU  recognizing  the  great  diversity 
that  existed  anxong  the  formerly  Independent 
colonies,  and  the  tremendous  Importance 
they  attached  to  their  Independence  and  to 
self-government. 

The  lasting  contribution  made  In  the 
Constitutional  Convention  at  Philadelphia 
was  the  devising  of  a  governmental  basis 
for  the  Nation's  development  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  anarchy. 

The  new  system  gave  unique  status  to  the 
States  In  a  "national  government"  that  was 
also  "Federal" — one  which  recognized  the 
existence  of  formerly  lndei>endent  govern- 
ments that  chose  to  }oln  together.  The  Cen- 
tral Government  thus  established  governed 
both  States  and  Individual  citizens  within 
the  authority  delegated  to  It.  The  States 
continued  to  govern  their  citizens  In  the 
areas  of  powers  they  themselves  reserved. 
The  new  form  of  government  made  It  pos- 
sible for  the  Nation  to  expand  to  the  west, 
taking  In  additional  States  on  a  basts  equal 
to  that  of  the  original  States,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  govern  the  expanding  Nation  while 
accommodating  the  diversity  and  differences 
of  a  vast  section  of  the  continent. 

A  number  of  specific  values  associated 
with  the  type  of  government  invented  In 
Philadelphia  in  1787  can  be  cited.  An  Im- 
p>ortant  and  fundamental  advantage  Is  that 
it  permits  diversity  within  union.  State  and 
local  governments  can  arrive  at  decisions 
which  reflect  varying  views  regarding  the  de- 
sirable scope  of  governmental  activity.  Pol- 
icies particularly  adapted  for  varying  geo- 
graphic, social  and  economic  conditions  can 
be  reflected  In  legislation  enacted,  In  public 
agencies  established,  and  in  programs  and 
services  provided. 

This  potential  for  accommodation  to  di- 
versity made  it  p>osslble  for  our  country  to 
recover  from  a  Civil  War  while  preserving 
the  Union.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  60 
different  governments  has  made  experimenta- 
tion possible.  Out  of  experimentation,  desir- 
able and  feasible  alternatives  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  develop>ed  and  refined  with- 
out involving  the  whole  Nation.  The  results 
of  such  experimentation  can  be  of  value  to 
many  States  and  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

Another  and  probably  the  most  Important 
value  of  the  Federal  system  has  been  Its  dif- 
fusion of  governmental  authority,  and  the 
consequent  avoidance  of  undue  concentra- 
tions of  power  at  any  one  level  of  Govern- 
ment. Governmental  powers  are  designed  to 
bA  exercised  at  the  level  closest  to  those  who 
are  subject  to  the  powers,  and  their  exercise 
is  thus  more  responsive  to  the  necessities,  de- 
sires, and  aspirations  of  the  citizens. 


While  adjustments  to  changing  conditions 
must  be  made.  It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
to  m%<"«^i»^'"  the  fundamental  nature  of  the 
Federal  system.  This  calls  for  strengthening 
and  assisting  the  States  In  performing  an 
Increasingly  large  share  of  the  total  task  of 
Government  In  domestic  programs. 

As  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Ccwnmlsslon 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  states,  this 
"•  •  •  means  also  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  on  Its  part  to 
leave  room  for  and  not  to  frustrate  such  de- 
velopment." I  would  now  like  to  point  to  de- 
velopments that  may  weU  hamper  this  ob- 
jective. 

AN     OLD     CAPTTVITT     BROKEN 

Let  us  begin  by  taking  the  West  as  a  case 
In  point. 

The  Mountain  West — and  by  that  I  mean 
all  the  West  that  is  east  of  the  coastal 
States — is  Just  now  emerging  from  an  old 
captivity.  No  dark  and  guilty  conspiracy 
can  be  faulted  for  this  captivity.  Rather 
it  was  produced  by  the  harsh  realities  of  ge- 
ography. High  up  on  the  rim  erf  the  con- 
tinent, far  distant  from  the  normal  markets 
for  the  jMxxluce  of  Its  mines,  forests,  and 
farms,  the  whole  region  was  at  a  production 
disadvantage  when  It  sought  the  trade  of 
the  world. 

Even  the  cdastal  West  was  slow  to  escape 
the  old  captivity.  But  where  the  sea  was 
a  highway  for  commerce,  development  was 
quicker.  As  numbers  of  people  grew  more 
numerous,  and  learned  how  to  exercise  "po- 
litical muscle"  on  the  national  scene,  na- 
tional development  dollars  began  to  flow 
more  swiftly  to  them.  But  this  century 
was  nearly  40  years  old  before  California 
really  begem  to  break  out  of  the  cocoon. 
Then  the  coastal  West  became  the  great  sally 
port  for  the  Pacific  war.  Almost  everyone  In 
my  generation  wrote  a  chapter  In  his  life  en- 
titled "San  Francisco."  The  economy  of 
the  coast  became  literally  engulfed  In  a  flood 
of  war-bom,  federally  financed  industrial  de- 
velopments. With  this  came  people.  With 
the  people  came  the  new  abundant  political 
muscle  that  now  makes  California  the  big- 
gest and  most  consequential  State  in  the 
Union. 

Inland,  In  the  Mountain  States  this  did 
not  happen.  The  sea  and  Federal  dollars 
were  the  difference.  But  In  the  years  since 
World  War  II  the  economy  of  the  Mountain 
States  has  begun  to  develc^  a  "bretikouf' 
velocity.  The  old  captivity  to  the  taarkets 
and  financial  centers  of  the  East  and  Mid- 
west has  begun  to  evapwrate. 

NirW  DANCEB  FOB  SMALL  STATES 

Now  we  are  in  serious  danger  of  trading 
that  old  captivity  for  a  newer,  but  equally 
dangerous  captivity.  And,  strangely,  it  has 
Its  root  In  the  very  system  which  was  first 
devised  to  protect  the  small  Independent 
colonies  of  the  east  coast  in  their  Federal 
Union  with  the  large  States  In  the  New  Re- 
public. 

What  Is  this  new  period?  It  Is  one  of 
danger  to  the  small  States  that  is  implicit 
in  looking  alwasrs  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment for  the  solution  to  every  problem.  For 
In  national  affairs  the  people  of  the  large 
States  will  always  outvote  us  of  the  small. 
Their  numbers  and  resotirces  wUl  make  them 
stronger  in  the  national  councils,  and  for 
that  reason  their  needs  will  get  first  atten- 
tion, 
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Let  me  emphasize  that  It  U  not  the  sys- 
tem that  U  wrong.  It  U  the  way  In  which  we 
tise  It.  What  Is  wron^  Is  our  multilateral  un- 
wUlingncBB  to  exercise  the  self-restraint  and 
responsibility   that  have  made  the  system 

work- 

The  trend  of  events  has  brought  rapid 
changes  In  the  relationships  between  gov- 
ernments without  o\ir  Federal  Union.  Pe- 
riods of  economic  crtsla.  a  wartime  economy, 
increased  industrialization  and,  most  re- 
cently. Increasing  urbanization  have  come 
on  the  heels  of  one  another.  The  net 
result  of  the  changes  that  have  been  made 
In  response  to  the  demands  of  emergency 
and  crisis  has  been  the  growth  of  national 
authority  and  Importance  at  the  expense  of 
State  governments.  This  has  threatened  the 
very  values  and  advantages  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  our  Federal  system,  and  which 
have  Justified  Its  continuation. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  trends  reviewed 
here  has  been  an  Increase  In  the  percentage 
of  the  gross  national  product  represented 
by  Government  expenditures.  The  rate  of 
increase  of  State  and  local  expenditures  has 
been  more  rapid  than  that  of  Federal  ex- 
pendltxires  for  domestic,  nondefense  pro- 
grams. At  the  present  time  State  and  local 
ezpendltxires  are  more  than  60  percent  of 
the  total.  Thus  It  would  appear,  using  ex- 
penditures as  a  g^de,  that  State  and  local 
governments  are  not  only  holding  their  own. 
but  are  becom^lng  Increasingly  Important. 
However.  It  Is  necessary  to  look  behind  the 
figures.  Increasingly,  Federal  requirements 
In  both  grant-ln-ald  and  direct  Federal  pro- 
grams have  an  effect  on  State  and  local  pro- 
grams out  of  proportion  to  the  Federal  ex- 
penditures Involved. 

Such  requirements  frequently  have  a 
particularly  marked  Impact  on  the  smaller 
States.  The  larger  States  can,  because  of  the 
size  of  their  programs,  hire  large  technical 
staffs,  and  they  can  concentrate  more  of 
their  staff  time  on  dealing  with  Federal  pro- 
grams and  agencies.  It  Is  thus  frequently 
possible  for  them  to  produce  the  necessary 
technical  data  to  Influence  the  course  taken 
In  combined  programs  or  In  grant-ln-ald 
programs.  But  with  their  much  more  lim- 
ited staffs.  It  Is  difficult  for  smaller  States 
to  present  alternates  along  with  supporting 
Information. 

What  happens,  then.  Is  that  the  small 
States  help  to  pay  for  programs  that  are 
dictated  by  the  needs  of  the  larger  States 
when  they — the  smaller  States — could 
achieve  the  same  results  for  their  own  peo- 
ple In  a  much  more  satisfactory  and  econom- 
ical way. 

In  many  instances  the  program  Itself  suf- 
fers. It  Is  not  keyed  to  the  diverse  needs 
and  differing  aspirations  of  the  smaller 
States  and,  as  a  consequence,  does  not  ap- 
peal broadly  to  their  people. 

TWO    KET    NEEDS 

If  the  states  are  to  assume  the  incre.osing 
respKsnslblllty  for  domestic  programs  that 
seems  to  be  the  current  trend,  their  scope  of 
decision  In  administrative  and  policy  roles 
must  be  retained,  enlarged,  and  strengthened. 
One  of  the  ways  in  which  this  can  be  ac- 
complished Is  to  avoid  placing  unduly  re- 
strictive requirements  on  the  States  as  con- 
ditions to  their  participation  in  cooperative 
undertakings  with  the  Federal  Government. 
Another,  of  a  mor^  positive  nature,  is  to  use 
the  facilities  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
plan  ahead — so  that  It  will  be  possible  for 
Federal  programs  to  be  developed  on  a  con- 
sistent and  predictable  basis,  coordinated 
with  State  and  local  programs  and  with  full 
consideration  of  their  needs. 

An  example  comes  qtiickly  to  mind.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  announced 
a  new  and  widely  heralded  assault  on  pov- 
erty. It  previously  had  received  little  de- 
scription In  the  public  media  of  communica- 
tions.    If  this  is  a  serious  social   program 


designed  to  solve  a  serious  problem  In  all  50 
states,  would  It  not  have  been  better,  and 
would  It  not  have  better  hope  of  success.  If 
the  States  and  their  staffs  had  been  cranked 
Into  the  IniUal  planning?  Surely  some  of 
the  peculiarities  in  economic  and  sociologi- 
cal structure  that  are  the  product  of  diver- 
sity could  have  been  more  etisUy  accommo- 
dated by  preliminary  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  the  several  States. 

so  MX    nCPACTS    OF    CXANT8 

A  problem  of  increasing  significance,  as 
grant-ln-ald  programs  grow.  Is  the  effect  of 
Federal  program  requirements  on  State  gov- 
ernmient  organization  and  operation.  The 
requirements  are  of  varying  natiire  and  sig- 
nificance. Some  affect  program  decisions, 
others  affect  administrative  structure,  and 
others  bear  on  administrative  procedures. 

The  rigid  compartmentallzatlon  of  Federal 
grants  can  well  exert  an  undue  Influence  on 
program  decisions  within  the  States.  If  a 
State  desires  to  participate  in  grant  pro- 
grams, it  may  find  that  the  only  grants 
available  in  an  area  of  Importance  and  sig- 
nificance to  it  are  so  rigidly  defined  that  It 
has  the  alternative  of  either  arbitrarily  ac- 
cepting for  emphasis  the  specific  program 
areas  covered  or  of  foregoing  funds  which 
may  be  needed  to  support  programs  In  the 
broader  general  area  involved. 

Grants-in-aid  for  public  health  services 
are  a  prime  example.  Federal  funds  are  ap- 
propriated, apportioned,  and  administered  in 
the  following  public  health  categories:  gen- 
eral health,  heart  disease  control,  cancer 
control,  venereal  disease  control,  tubercu- 
losis control,  mental  health,  maternal  and 
chUd  health  services,  and  crippled  children's 
services.  State  funds  expended  for  any  of 
the  categories  can  be  used  to  match  Federal 
funds  only  within  that  category.  But  a 
State  may  find  that  it  needs  only  limited  ex- 
penditures for,  say  venereal  disease  control, 
while  it  has  major  needs  for  cancer  control. 
It  mtist  let  some  of  the  available  Federal 
venereal  disease  control  funds  go  un- 
matched, while  it  spends  considerably  be- 
yond the  available  matching  funds  for  can- 
cer control.  Not  only  does  this  deny  a  Stats 
Federal  matching  fxmds  in  areas  where  they 
are  most  needed;  it  may  also  resxilt  in  de- 
voting undue  attention  to  areas  where 
matching  funds  are  available,  while  neglect- 
ing other  fields.  The  same  situation  could 
be  cited  in  vocational  education  programs, 
the  categorical  welfare  grants  and  other  as- 
pects. 

The  problem  of  program  balance  and  the 
influence  of  Federal  grant  money  bears  with 
particular  weight  on  the  smaller  States. 
With  their  limited  budgets,  they  feel  a  pro- 
portionately greater  impact  of  the  pressure 
to  match  Federal  grant  money,  since  thU 
money  constitutes  a  larger  portion  of  their 
total  budgets.  This  impact  Is  demonstsated 
by  the  fact  that  in  smaller  States  the  ratio 
of  federally  aided,  categorical  welfare  ex- 
p>enditiu%s  to  general  assistance  expendi- 
tures solely  supported  by  the  States  and  lo- 
calities Is  higher  than  In  the  larger  States. 

The  Advisory  Conunlsslon  In  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  has  recommended  that  flex- 
ibility be  introduced  Into  grant-ln-ald  cate- 
gories by  allowing  States  to  transfer  up  to 
one-third  of  the  funds  available  among  sev- 
eral of  the  public  health  grant  categories. 
This  principle  could  no  doubt  be  extended 
to  other  grant  programs.  It  Is  an  idea  that 
merits  enactment. 

Another  way  In  which  Federal  require- 
ments in  connection  with  grant-ln-ald  pro- 
grams may  serve  as  a  limiting  factor  on  the 
ability  of  States  to  make  individual  adjust- 
ments and  decisions  regarding  their  own 
functioning  is  that  of  administrative  or- 
ganization. A  number  of  grant  programs  in- 
clude specific  requirements  regarding  the 
state  agencies  that  must  administer  the  pro- 
grams. While  requirements  regarding  ade- 
quate administrative  provisions  for  programs 


appear  logical  enough,  they  can  exert  a  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  adverse  influence  on  ef- 
forts to  achieve  reorganization  of  State  ad- 
ministrative structures. 

In  1000,  for  example,  a  special  Committee 
on  Reorganizing  the  Executive  Branch  in 
Oregon  endeavored  to  consolidate  a  number 
of  functlona  w^lthln  a  department  of  social 
services.  However,  the  "single  State  agency" 
concept  embedded  in  Federal  law  as  regards 
grants  for  a  given  program  served  as  a  barrier 
to  enactment.  When  the  new  State  of  Ha- 
waii sought  to  transfer  Its  vocational  re- 
habilitation programs  into  a  new  depart- 
ment of  social  services,  the  Federal  agency 
Involved  indicated  that  this  was  not  ac- 
ceptable, since  the  law  requires  that  the  State 
agency  primarily  concerned  with  vocational 
rehabilitation  must  be  an  independent  State 
agency.  It  was  also  proposed  to  consolidate 
the  employment  service  and  office  of  Stat« 
labor  representative  In  each  of  the  Island 
counties.  This  would  have  resulted  in  per- 
sonnel reduction  and  a  single  location  for 
provision  of  the  services.  However,  here 
again,  the  single  agency  concept  foreclosed 
this  arrangement  If  the  State  wlstied  to  con- 
tinue to  participate   in  the  grant  program. 

In  Wisconsin  efforts  to  transfer  a  nimiber 
of  functions  Involving  mental  health  to  s 
single  agency  had  to  be  abandoned  because 
of  specific  Federal  provisions.  For  example, 
vocational  rehabilitation  funds  could  not  be 
used  for  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the 
mentally  handicapped  by  an  integrated 
agency  responsible  for  most  mental  health 
activlUes. 

While  the  requirements  regarding  admin- 
istrative organization  have  not  had  a  major 
adverse  effect  on  State  government  orga- 
nization nationwide,  their  Impact  can  be 
particularly  great  on  smaller  States.  In  the 
smaller  States,  with  less  extensive  programs, 
consolidation  of  functions  may  be  particu- 
larly Important  in  order  to  realize  economies. 
States  with  extensive  programs  can  afford 
to  have  a  fairly  high  degree  of  specialization 
in  separate  agencies. 

Closely  related  are  requirements  dealing 
with  specific  administrative  procedures.  Al- 
though the  Individual  requirements  may 
appear  relatively  unimportant,  cumulatively 
they  can  constitute  a  considsrable  burden 
on  State  agencies.  For  example,  the  record 
and  reporting  requirements  of  Federal  agen- 
cies are  so  varied  that  on  occasion  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  keep  more  than  one  set  of  records 
if  both  State  needs  and  Federal  reqtilre- 
ments  are  to  be  met.  National  accounting 
requirements  are  not  correlated  with  State 
accounting  necessities.  In  some  Instances 
superfluous  information  is  demanded.  In- 
stances can  be  cited  of  additional  staff  per- 
sonnel required  solely  to  meet  the  statistical 
reporting  demands  of  Federal  agencies.  In- 
flexible requirements  such  as  these  place 
burdensome  demands  upon  smaller  State 
governments,  where  it  Is  particularly  diffi- 
cult for  small  staffs  to  assume  duplicating 
and  time-consuming  administrative  details. 

VOa    COOSDINATXD    PLANKXNQ 

Additional  attention  needs  to  be  devoted 
In  the  United  States  to  provisions  for  ade- 
quate, coordinated  planning  for  the  develop- 
ment of  physical  resources  by  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments.  There  Is  a  necessity 
for  facilitating  an  exchange  of  Information 
which  will  permit  coordinated  planning  by 
all  levels  of  government. 

In  certain  program  areas,  procedures  with 
this  objective  now  exist.  For  example,  plans 
for  water  reeooirce  projects  developed  by  the 
Oon)6  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  ot  Reclama- 
Uon  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ars 
submitted  to  affected  States  for  Uieii  com- 
ment and  recommendations  before  final  siiib- 
mlsslon  of  the  plans  to  Congress  for  specific 
project  approval.  The  States  are  given  ©0 
days  In  which  to  cotnment.  For  such  a  pro- 
cedure to  be  effective,  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  States  be  brovight  into  the  plan- 
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-tpg  process  from  the  very  beginning,  and  to 
STkept  appriata  ot  dsvsiaiimenta.  It  is  no* 
^ougb  for  a  flnal  pian  to  be  prassnted  to 
0,0  States  for  tha«r  coBamant.  It  might  ^►- 
pgu  that  90  days  srs  adequate  lor  develo|>- 
JoKttt  of  State  commsBts.  However,  with  a 
llnxlted  staff  such  as  exists  in  a  number  d 
tbe  smaller  States,  it  Is  no-t  poMlble  to  de- 
velop the  State's  poaiUon  adequately  on  the 
bests  of  a  flnal  plan  only. 

The  States  must  b«  kept  informed  at  all 
utages  of  tta»  development.  Review  must  be 
tUclted  during  inlUal  planning  phases  whUs 
neclQc  details  remain  flsaible.  so  that  they 
c»n  be  adjusted  to  accommodate  varying 
SUte  needs  where  this  U  possible. 
rouncAi.   "MTJScix" 

And  always  Involved  Is  the  old  question  of 
poUtical  muscle  and  wet^t.  In  the  Con- 
B«6s,  the  three  coastal  States  have  a  good 
jniny  more  votes  than  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
West  together.  For  that  reason  national 
administrations,  of  whatever  political  colora- 
tion, have  a  tendency  which  is  understand- 
able enough  to  listen  first  to  those  States 
whose  problems  and  political  potentials  are 
largest. 

And  so  the  system  that  was  first  designed 
to  protect  small  States  can  get  to  be  a  perU 
in  the  modem  federal  republic. 

TOWAKD     A     NEW     UflTlATlVK 

How  do  we  strengthen  the  Federal  sys- 
tem? How  do  we  make  It  work  better  as 
an  Instrument  of  service  to  all  the  people? 

First,  as  the  late  Meyer  Kestnbeum  sug- 
lested  when  head  of  an  earlier  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  the  Na- 
tional Government  has  a  responsibility, 
which  It  too  oftsn  forgets,  to  establish  a 
climate  in  which  State  and  local  govern- 
ments can  achieve  their  objective  of  meet- 
ing the  needs  and  aspirations  of  their  own 
peoples.  This  involves  restraint  by  the  Na- 
tional Government  in  taxing  policies  and  In 
the  admlnistraition  of  Joint  programs.  This 
restraint  mnst  be  exercised  In  both  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  executive  branch,  but  most 
Importantly  in  the  Congress  Itself.  Failure 
to  enact  a  State  water  rights  supremacy  blU 
for  17  years  is  an  adequate  example  of  what 
has  been  lacking. 

There  is  need  for  the  establishment  of  a 
formal  relationship  between  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments,  possibly  through  the  cre- 
ation of  an  appropriate  section  In  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  or  the  designation 
of  an  appropriate  official  in  the  Executive 
Office,  for  the  sole  purp>ose  of  cooperation 
and  communication  with  the  Governors  and 
the  State  govemmenU. 

Such  a  special  section  could  serve  as  a 
point  of  contact  lor  States  with  particular 
problems.  Such  an  office  also  could  serve  as 
a  liaison  with  Tarious  departments  and 
agencies  in  the  Federal  establishment  in  de- 
veloping the  many  different  kinds  of  special- 
ized arrangements  for  oooperation  and  co- 
ordlnaUon  that  are  necessary  If  the  full  re- 
sources of  all  levels  of  government  are  to  be 
brought  to  bear  In  carrying  out  public  pro- 
grams. Such  an  arrangement,  creatively 
used,  could  be  piuticvilarly  valuable  to  the 
small  States,  facing  as  they  do  their  own 
particular  problems  In  dealing  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

THE  STSTEM  DOES  NOT  TALTEK 

It  may  have  seemed  that  there  has  been 
much  of  criticism  In  the  presentation. 
While  this  Is  true,  there  has  been  no  inten- 
tion to  understate  ths  value  inherent  in 
the  State-Federal  system  and  Its  great  and 
lasting  contribution  to  the  conservation  of 
our  political  and  human  freedom. 

Without  ths  individual  States  as  strong. 
Vibrant,  and  sffectlve  Instruments  of  govern- 
ment, It  Is  doubtful  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernment oould  sv^  have  been  established 
without  resort  to  "a  man  on  borseback." 
Without  sous  of  these  same  States  as  strong 


indlTldusl  units  ot  govermnent.  It  Is  xmlUcely 
that  UnlCMi  could  have  been  preserred. 

■nils  Is  a  system  whidi  has  served  us  wril; 
a  system  whlcli.  to  the  swprlss  at  many  in 
the  world,  waa  ahto  to  make  a  swtft  and 
ordarly  transitloa  of  power  «ie  darkly  tragle 
day  last  November.  A  less  vtrUe  and  viable 
system  oould  have  faltered  and  faUen  under 
ths  impact  of  swift  and  unforeseen  circum- 
stance. But  the  system  did  not  falter,  and 
the  Republic  was  sals  ones  again. 

Par  these  retisons  we  are  wise  to  be  vigilant 
to  protect,  preserve,  and  extend  the  values  of 
a  system  that  accommodates  unity  within 
diversity  of  power  and  problems.  It  Is,  after 
all.  a  system  of  government  so  uniquely  suc- 
cessful that  in  terms  of  continuity  It  is  now 
the  oldest  In  the  world. 


Address  of  Arthur  H.  Coorshon  Before 
the  Cook  Coanty  Council  of  Insured 
Savinf  s  Associations,  Chicago,  April  21, 
1964 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30, 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  your  coUeagues 
the  following  address  by  Arthur  H. 
Courshon,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Washington  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Association  of  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  Mr. 
Courshon  deUrered  his  perceptive  ad- 
dress before  the  Cook  County  Council  of 
Insured  Savings  Associations  at  Chicago 
on  April  21.  1964. 

Mr.  Courshon  reiterates  the  fact  that 
this  Congress  and  Its  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  must  continually  keep 
reappraising  and  reevaluating  the  super- 
visory powers  of  the  bank  regulatory 
agencies. 

The  address  follows: 

PrESEI^    and    PaOPOSED    SOTESVISOaT    POWEBS 
OF    THE    PEDXaAL    HOICE    liCkAI*    BANK    BOASD 

(Address  of  Arthur  H.  Courshon  before  the 
Cook  County  Council  of  Insured  Savings 
AssocUtiona,  Chicago,  HI..  April  21,  1984) 
Gentlemen,  it  Is  indeed  a  pleasiire  to  have 
thU  opportunity  to  address  your  Cook 
County  CoimcU  of  Insured  Savings  Associa- 
tions. I  am  parUcularly  pleased  to  be  talk- 
ing to  you  today  since  it  is  not  often  that 
I  have  the  opportunity  to  return  to  the  city 
of  my  birth,  it  is  certainly  a  rare  privilege 
for  me  to  be  present  in  this  wonderful  area 
with  such  distinguished  citizens;  to  wit, 
my  feUow  pracUUoners  in  the  business  and 
art  of  operating  Insured  savings  associations 
under  the  State  and  Federal  regulatory 
powers,  as  they  now  exist. 

I  wovOd  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  my  remarks  today  are  purely  my  own 
personal  observations  and  are,  in  my  opinion, 
probably  concurred  In  by  no  one  other  than 
my  wife. 

I  have  not  traveUsd  all  this  dtstancs  to 
talk  to  you  today  merely  to  describe  to  you 
the  existing  B\4)«rvlsory  powers  of  ths  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  as  they  apply 
to  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
Stats  chartered  Federally  insured  institu- 
tions, nor  is  it  my  purposs  to  simply  read 
to  you  ths  two  bills  bef  on  ths  Congress  of 
the  nmtsd  States  that  would  modify  ths 
existing  law. 


Z  *h\n^  that  I  would  servs  a  more  \issful 
purpose  to  you  today  if  my  remarks  did 
several  things: 

1.  Went  into  the  background  of  the  exist- 
ing supervisory  powers  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board. 

2.  Analyzed  for  yon  the  differences  that 
exist  between  the  two  bills  now  laefore  the 
Congress  tliat  would  propose  to  change  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  supervisory 
power;  to  wit,  the  Wll  known  as  H.B.  10494, 
submitted  by  Congressman  Pappsa  of  my 
home  State  of  Florida  and  a  member  erf  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  and 
the  bill  bearing  Senate  No.  2677.  sulHnltted 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  and  House,  upon 
the  request  of  the  Board. 

After  I  have  anai3rzed  the  two  bills  and 
pointed  out  their  differences,  I  would  like 
to  conclude  my  remarks  today  with  my  per- 
sonal observations  concerning  the  problem 
of  supervision  of  our  Industry  and  the  rela- 
tionship that  exists  between  our  industry 
and  the  regulatory  agency. 

The  supervisory  powers  of  ths  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  are  bottomed  on  sec- 
tions 5(d)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933,  as  amended. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  an 
independent  agency,  has  been  directed  by 
the  Congress  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
the  supervision  of  ths  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations  created  by  the  Board  and, 
further,  to  be  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion and  welfare  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  which  acts  in 
a  limited  fashion  as  an  underwriter  of  State 
chartered  federally  insured  savings  and  loan 
associations. 

The  Federal  Institutions  being  supervised 
by  the  Board  are  wholly  owned  by  their 
members  in  the  instance  of  these  mutual  in- 
stitutions. To  the  limited  extent  that  It  has 
supervisory  power  over  State  chart«*d  in- 
stitutions as  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  ths  Board  in  a  much 
narrower  scope  attempts  to  supervise  these 
institutions  which  are  also  wboUy  owned  by 
their  shareholders,  be  they  mutual  Institu- 
tions or  stock  companies. 

The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  is  completely  supported  through 
premium  payments  by  the  Institutions  it 
Insures,  be  they  federally  chartered  or  State 
chartered.  It  is  true  that  the  Federal  law 
provides  that  imder  certain  circumstances 
the  Treasury  may  provide  financial  support 
for  the  Insurance  Corporation,  which  support 
has  neither  been  asked  for  nor  extended  after 
the  original  inceptiCMi  of  the  Instu-ance  Cor- 
poration. 

The  Federal  Htxne  Loan  Bank  Board  and 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, which,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
are  one  and  the  same,  have  fostered  and  en- 
couraged the  growth  and  development  of  the 
federally  Instu-ed  private  savings  and  loan 
system.  Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  Is  also  the  managing  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  it  is  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
federally  insured  State  chartered  savings  and 
loan  associations. 

Sections  5(d)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933.  as  amended,  are 
the  source  of  supervisory  pow«r  over  ths 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations.  8«c- 
tiCKi  407  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  as 
amended,  is  the  basic  supervisory  tool  of  tlis 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration over  ths  SUte  chartwed  savings 
and  locm  assodatlans  it  insnrea. 

Ths  bills  pressntly  before  the  Congress, 
which  I  will  refer  to  hereafter  as  the  "Pep- 
per" bill  and  ths  "Board's"  blU.  deal  with 
proposed  amendments  to  section  5(d)  (1) 
and  (2)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of 
1933  as  amended,  and.  thus,  directly  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  supervision  of  Fed- 
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eral  saTlnga  and  loan  ajBaoclatlona.  The 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  baa  not  yet 
presented  to  Oongreaa  any  auggested  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  407  ot  tbe  National 
Housing  Act. 

It  would  appear  highly  Inconsistent  to  me. 
however,  If  the  Board  did  not  submit  at  some 
time  In  the  Immediate  future  an  amend- 
ment to  section  407  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  as  amended,  which  amendment 
would  be  consistent  with  the  Bocird's  sug- 
gested amendment  to  sections  6(d)  (1)  and 
(2)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1033. 
It  Is  my  belief  that  the  Board  U  as  equally 
concerned  with  Its  supervisory  powers  and 
its  underwriting  problems  as  the  Insurance 
Corporation  with  State-chartered  Institu- 
tions that  are  federally  insured  as  It  Is  with 
the  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations 
that  are  directly  under  its  supervision. 

Turning  our  attention,  therefore,  to  the 
supervlBory  powers  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  over  Federal  associations,  we 
find  that  prior  to  the  amendments  of  sec- 
tion 6(d)  adopted  In  1954.  the  Board  had 
no  means  except  the  appointment  of  a  con- 
servator or  receiver  to  enforce  the  laws  cm* 
regulations  governing  Federal  associations. 
Section  603  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1.954  re- 
vised the  enforcement  procedures  of  the 
Board.  The  purpose  and  Intent  of  the  re- 
visions were  to  establish  procedures  that 
would  enable  t^e  Board  to  enforce  Its  su- 
pervisory responsibilities  over  Federal  asso- 
ciations short  of  the  drastic  remedy  of  seizure 
of  an  association  through  the  appointment 
of  a  supervisory  representative  in  charge,  a 
conservator  or  receiver. 

Section  6(d)  (1)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933,  as  It  now  exists,  was  the  prin- 
cipal result  of  the  1954  congressional  re- 
vision. Let  us  look  back  together  at  what 
Congress  and  the  then  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Mr.  Walter  Mc- 
Allister, were  trying  to  accomplish  in  1954  by 
the  promulgation  of  our  existing  section 
6(d)(1).  Senator  Bush,  at  the  congres- 
sloauU:  hearings  held  In  March  of  1954,  on 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  propounded  the  fol- 
lowing question: 

"How  have  you  been  handling  this  ques- 
tion at  the  present  time,  and  In  the  past, 
respecting  the  emergency  requiring  the  ai>- 
polntment  of  a  conservator?" 

The  then  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  Mr.  Walter  McAllister, 
Stated: 

"We  endeavor  to  get  the  Institutions  to 
comply.  In  the  event  the  InstltuUon  does 
not  comply,  we  will  say  it  is  entirely  solvent; 
oxir  only  recourse  is  to  take  charge  and  put 
In  a  conservator.  It  seems  utterly  ridicu- 
lous to  put  a  solvent  institution  in  the  hands 
of  a  conservator." 

Senator  Bush  went  on  to  state,  referring 
to  the  proposed  6(d)  (1)  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"This  would  seem  like  a  real  improvement 
In  the  eituatlon:  This  formalizes  the  ma- 
chinery, and  there  can't  be  any  possible 
question  about  your  authority  then.  Is  that 
the  purpose  of  the  bill?" 
Mr.  McAllister  replied: 
"That  is  one  of  the  purposes.  The  other 
purpose  is  to  protect  the  Institution  and 
management  from  the  capricious  and  arbi- 
trary acts  of  the  Board.  If  the  Board  were 
to  simply  make  up  Its  mind  it  wanted  to 
take  a  certain  action  with  regard  to  an  In- 
stitution, they  would  cause  that  Instltutloix 
and  management  considerable  embarrass- 
ment. If  not  loss  and  cessation  ot  business. 
Here,  reasonable  grounds  are  determined, 
and  under  what  conditions  we  would  pro- 
ceed and  the  institution  is  given  fair  pro- 
tection." 

Senator  Bush  continuing: 
"That  is  why  you  provide  for  the  court 
procedure?" 

Mr.  McCallister    Yes. 


Senator  Bubr.  I  think  It  Is  a  good  regula- 
Uon. 

Senator  Bcnnstt  then  stated : 
"Mr.  McCalllater.  I  think  It  might  be  weU 
for  the  record  if  you  could  point  out  to  us 
the  existence,  or  the  type  of  question  or 
the  type  of  disagreement  that  might  have 
existed  between  the  Board  and  the  Industry, 
which  led  to  the  development  of  this  pro- 
gram." 

Mr.  McAllister  then  went  on  to  testify: 
"We  have  a  well-known  case,  that  of  the 
Long  Beach  Federal.  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  that 
has  been  In  the  courts  for  about  7  years,  and 
they  have  had  various  kinds  of  congres- 
sional hearings.  It  is  my  honest  belief  that 
if  that  statute  had  been  In  force  at  that 
time,  that  the  difficulty  could  have  been 
avoided."  (The  statute  being  referred  to  was 
5(d)(1)   as  proposed  ) 

Mr.  Mttlter.  a  member  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  when  the  1954 
bill  was  heard  before  it,  stated: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposed  change  In 
the  law  was  Initiated  primarily  becavise  It 
was  charged  that  at  least  In  one  instance 
they  went  in  and  took  over  a  perfectly  sol- 
vent association  and  wound  it  up.  Isn't 
that  what  brought  this  up,  and  there  was 
no  way  of  reviewing  that  action  of  the 
Board?" 

Mr.  McAllister : 

"Well,  the  Board  to<jk  over  the  San  Diego 
Federal,  and  the  institution,  from  subsequent 
examination,  was  not  Insolvent,  and  later 
was  returned  to  the  management.  And  the 
subject  is  still  in  dispute,  as  far  as  some 
suits  in  the  courts  are  concerned." 

Mr.  McAllister  further  testified.  In  sup- 
port Of  5(d)  ( 1 ),  as  then  proposed : 

"In  Other  words,  as  the  law  stands  right 
now  we  have  the  authority  to  go  In  and  ap- 
point a  conservator,  and  that  seems  to  be  a 
foolish  thing  to  do  if  the  institution  is  sol- 
vent, and  is  merely  guilty  of  violating  the  law 
or  some  of  the  rules  of  the  Board,  and  this 
will  give  us  a  practical  means  of  discussing 
and  arbitrating  and  settling  such  disputes. 
It  gives  the  association  and  its  management 
a  protection  that  it  does  not  have  today, 
from  what  might  be  termed  capricious  acts 
on  the  part  of  the  Board.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  does  retain  full  authority  in  the 
Board  to  step  In  and  take  over  an  institution 
if  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  Immediately." 

Mr.  MiTLTKH,  on  commenting  about  &(d)  (2) , 
In  1964,  at  that  time  stated: 

"The  difficulty  Is  we  have  no  definition  of 
an  emergency.  If  the  Board  determined 
there  is  an  emergency  they  go  In  with  a 
supervisory  representative  as  a  temporary 
expedient;  I  can  easily  understand  how  you 
cannot  put  into  language  a  description  of 
emergency." 

Mr.  Mttlt^  apparently  being  apprehen- 
sive about  6(d)(2),  and  history  proves  him 
to  have  been  right,  further  went  on  to  state. 
In  1954,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  McAllister, 
as  follows: 

"You  have  tried  to  do  a  good  Job.  and  I 
know  you  have  been  conscientious  about  It. 
But  you  cannot  blame  me  for  being  some- 
what cautious  about  It.  For  Instance,  you 
say  one  of  the  grounds  for  the  appointment 
of  a  receiver  shall  be  violation  of  law  or  of 
a  regtilatlon.  Now.  it  could  be  the  most 
minor  regulation  that  they  send  out  their 
mall  under  a  frank,  that  they  have  no  right 
to  use.  That  Is  violation  at  a  regulation 
and  it  is  a  violation  of  a  law.  Certainly  you 
are  not  going  to  appoint  a  receiver  for  that 
raaaon.  I  am  trying  to  think  of  the  most 
picayune  thing  you  can  pick  on." 

Now,  let  us  see  what  has  happened  since 
1964,  when  Congress,  at  the  Instance  of  the 
industry  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Boartl.  amended  the  law  and  6(d)(1)  came 
into  being.  Despite  the  testimony  of  the 
tlisn  Chslnnan  ot  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  Mr.  Walter  McAllister,  despite 


the  ooncem  of  the  members  of  the  BeaaU 
suboommittee  before  whom  testimony  «^ 
taken,  despite  the  concern  of  the  memb«n 
of  the  House  subcommittee,  before  wheat 
testimony  was  taken,  with  one  possible  ex 
oeptlon.  in  the  10  yean  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  adopUon  or  6(d)(1),  there  has  been 
no  Instance  of  the  Federal  Home  Lou 
Bank  Board  having  availed  Itself  of  6(<l)(n 
that  I  know  of.  ' 

What  has  actually  come  about  is  that  the 
Board,  given  a  knotty  supervisory  problem 
to  unravel,  when  faced  with  resistance  oq 
the  part  of  the  Institution  or  the  managen 
of  the  institution  Involved  in  that  prob. 
lem,  have  looked  to  the  remedies  that  were 
available  to  them.  The  Board,  being  hu- 
man, have  availed  themselves  of  what 
appeared  to  be  the  swiftest,  simplest  rem- 
edy; to  wit,  the  use  of  their  emergency  pow- 
ers   under  6(d) (2). 

It  is  ridiculous  not  to  recognize  the  hu- 
man factors  Involved.  The  history  of  the 
past  10  years  has  shown  that  when  Board 
members  are  faced  with  a  difficult  super- 
visory problem  to  solve.  Involving  honest 
differences  of  opinion,  they  do  not  choose 
to  use  the  mildest  weap>on  and  most  com- 
plicated tool  available  to  them;  to  wit,  lec- 
Won  6(d)(1). 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  hsi, 
continuously  since  1954,  used  Its  emergency 
power  under  6(d)  (2)  or  threatened  so  to 
do,  as  its  principal  means  to  enforce  its  ooo- 
cept  of  safe  and  sound  operation.  In  maay 
Instances,  the  mere  threckt  at  seizure  was 
sufficient  to  cause  the  principals  Involved 
to  abandon  their  assoctatioK. 

The  Miami  Beach  Federal  case.  In  1968,  i* 
a  case  in  point.  A  supervisory  representative, 
conservator  or  receiver  was  threatened  sai 
the  principal  management  of  the  associa- 
tion, in  the  face  of  said  selziire  threat,  re- 
moved themselves  from  the  association.  Tlie 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  at  that 
time.  Involved  a  question  of  "self -dealing," 
not  a  question  of  solvency  or  actual  emer- 
gency •  •  •  yet,  a  former  Chairman  ot  tiu 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  tn  1964,  ICr. 
McAllister,  speaking  In  support  Off  6(d)(1), 
stated  before  Congress,  as  follows:  "It  seemi 
utterly  ridlcxilous  to  put  a  solvent  institu- 
tion In  the  hands  of  a  conservator."  Never- 
theless, In  the  Miami  Beach  Federal  case, 
that  is  exactly  what  the  Board  threatened  to 
do  unless  the  management  resigned. 

The 'Miami  Beach  Federal,  at  that  time, 
had  one  of  the  highest  ratios  of  reserves  to 
saving  cr  risk  assets  of  any  institution  that 
started  in  business  Initially  as  a  Federal  ist- 
Ings  and  loan  association. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  question 
of  the  ratio  ot  reserves  to  savings  or  risk 
assets  was  not  the  groxinds  for  the  threat- 
ened seizure  of  the  Miami  Beach  Federal 
Savings  and  Locm  Association,  ncH*  has  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Board's  ooncem  in  the 
Miami  Beach  Federal  case  was  with  the  qual- 
ity of  the  association's  assets,  but  with  the 
question  of  alleged  self-dealing  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  managing  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Whether  the  alleged  self-dealing  in- 
volved was  continuing  at  the  time  of  the 
threatened  seizure  of  that  Institution  by  the 
Board  and.  thus,  In  fact,  creating  an  emer- 
gency granting  the  Board  the  right  to  sets 
the  Association  has  never  come  to  light,  since 
there  was  no  administrative  hearing  ever 
held  by  the  Board,  as  provided  under  sectloa 
6(d)(1),  that  would  create  a  public  record 
either  of  the  self-dealing  alleged  or  of  the 
fact  of  an  onergency  as  alleged. 

It  was  hoped,  in  1964.  that  with  the  adop- 
tion of  6(d)(1),  the  \ise  of  seizure  or  the 
threat  of  selztu-e  by  the  Board  would  be 
avoided  except  in  ths  most  extreme  oases, 
and  only  after  the  Board  had  exhausted  all 
other  means  to  correct  the  Improper  practlos 
or  violation  of  law  Involved. 
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To  date,  the  Board,  in  repeatedly  choos- 
Ings  to  use  its  emergency  powers  under  6 
(d)  (2),  or  threatening  to  do  so.  has  appar- 
ently dons  so  because  it  has  not  felt  it 
wanted  to  have  iU  Judgment  In  supervisory 
matters  challenged  by  management  or  ques- 
tioned by  a  Federal  court. 

In  1957,  during  hearings  on  the  Financial 
Institutions  Act  of  that  year.  In  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  the  United  SUtes  Savings  ft 
Loan  League  submitted  the  following  addi- 
tional sentence  to  be  added  to  the  existing 
section  6(d)  (2)  : 

"No  supervisory  representative  in  charge, 
conservator,  or  receiver,  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  solvent  and  nonlmpaired  Institution,  if 
the  alleged  wrongdoing  can  be  corrected  as 
provided  In  this  section,  or  otherwise  by  law. 
without  the  seizure  of  private  property." 

The  Board  Itself  has  Indicated  that  the 
reason  It  has  not  used  6(d)(1)  to  date  Is 
that  its  orders  would  not  be  Immediately 
efTealiye  and  as  a  result  thereof  its  super- 
visory i>ower8  would  be  nuUifled  c«"  im- 
paired; yet,  section  6(d)  (1).  as  it  now  exists, 
presently  provides  that  the  Board  can  Issue 
an  order  and  go  to  court  inmiedlately  to 
secure  an  Injunction  for  the  immediate  en- 
forcement of  the  order. 

Gentlemen,  make  no  mistake  as  to  what  I 
am  thinking  or  intond  by  what  I  am  saying. 
My  analysis  of  the  history  of  5(d)  (1)  and 
(2)  la  neither  meant  to  Imply  nor  to  be  a 
criticism  of  the  sincerity,  purpose,  or  motive 
of  any  pckst  or  present  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  These  gentle- 
men. In  accepting  the  high  office  of  member 
of  the  Federal  Home  L«an  Bank  Board,  have 
accepted  an  almost  well-nigh  Impossible  task 
in  their  capacity  as  Board  members.  They 
are  required  to  constantly  carry  out  interests 
which  conflict.  On  the  one  hand,  as  Board 
membMY,  they  are  required  to  promote  this 
business  by  chartering  new  InsrUtutions  where 
a  public  need  Is  shown  for  such  institutions 
and  by  granting  branches  to  existing  institu- 
tions where  additional  branches  meet  a  pub- 
lic need.  These  same  gentlemen  are  asked 
to  be  pollcenaen  over  the  institutions  they 
chartered.  They  are  asked  to  act  as  district 
attorneys  In  a  sense — to  prepare  charges 
against  the  Indxistry  they  police  and  then, 
in  addition  to  wearing  the  policeman's  badge 
and  carrying  a  district  attorneys'  briefcase, 
they  are  then  asked  to  don  the  robes  of  a 
Judge  and  make  a  quasi-Judicial  determina- 
tion of  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  an  institu- 
tion that  they  have  policed  and  possibly 
prosecuted — all  In  good  faith  and  with  proper 
motivation. 

I  fail  to  see,  under  a  constitutional  system 
such  as  OUTB,  which  calls  for  a  check  and 
balance  system,  how  any  man  can  be  a 
p>oliceman,  a  prosecutor,  and  an  unbiased 
Judge  at  the  same  time  and  still  retain  his 
sanity  and  perform  all  three  functions  with 
equal  ability. 

Imagine  the  further  dilemma  and  terrible 
burden  placed  upon  the  shoulder  of  a  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  member,  when 
he  also  has  to  be  the  Insurance  underwriter 
of  a  business  that  he  Is  attempting  to  pro- 
mote. On  the  one  hand,  as  a  promoter  of 
the  business,  the  Board  member  recognizes 
that  the  granting  of  ecu:h  new  charter  In- 
volves certain  financial  risks.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Board  member,  wearing  his  hat  as 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  then  has  to  underwrite  this  pro- 
motional risk.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  make 
no  mistake — the  problems  we  have  today  In 
the  supervision  of  the  Federal  savings  and 
loan  system  and  the  problems  we  have  to- 
day of  conflict  between  the  federally  Insured 
State  chartered  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  the  Bocutl  lie  not  with  the  men  who 
assume  the  thankless  burden  of  Board  mem- 
ber but  lie  with  the  structure  of  laws  that 
has  created  the  bureaucracy  known  as  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 


Let  us  now  address  our  attention  to  the 
Pepper  bill  and  the  Bo&id.  bill,  which  are  now 
before  the  Congress  to  fvirther  amend  sec- 
tions 5(d)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Hc»ne  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933. 

The  Federal  H<«ne  Loan  Bank  Board,  In 
recent  testimony  before  congressional  com- 
mittees, has  stated  that  the  problem  with 
6(d)  (1)  and  (2),  as  It  now  exists.  Is  that  It 
leaves  the  Botird  with  the  choice  of  either 
a  slap  on  the  wrist,  in  iU  capacity  as  super- 
visor, or  a  nuclear  bomb.  Chairman  Mc- 
Murray  lias  testified,  therefore,  that  what 
Is  needed  is  a  third  alternative,  to  wit,  a  shot- 
gun. The  chairman  has  stated  that  with  a 
shotgun  he  doubts  very  seriously  that  the 
nuclear  weapon  of  seizure  as  provided  under 
5(d)  1 2)  would  ever  be  needed.  Let  us  ex- 
amine the  shotgun  proposed  by  the  Board 
under  S  2677  and  compare  it  with  the  pres- 
ent law  and  with  the  Pepper  bill. 

The  bill  presented  by  the  Board,  which 
purports  to  be  a  simple  shot  gun,  which  shot- 
gun Is  the  cease  and  desist  powers  asked  for 
by  the  Board,  In  my  opinion,  is  not  a  shot- 
gun but  the  most  advanced  type  of  nuclear 
weapon  that  could  be  conceived  of. 

It  is  true  that  the  Board's  bill  contains 
features  that  Include  the  shotgun  of  cease 
and  desist,  but,  to  stay  with  the  analogy, 
the  shotgun  requested  Is  merely  part  of  the 
advanced  arsenal  including  additional  nu- 
clear warheads.  The  Board's  bill  wovUd  bring 
about  substantial  changes  in  the  entire  realm 
of  the  supervisory  and  statutory  powers  of 
the  Board  and  would  greatly  diminish  the 
ability  of  associations  to  controvert  or  defend 
themselves  against  the  exercise  of  the  new 
fKJwers  requested. 

Under  the  present  law,  anyone  has  the 
right  to  take  the  Board  to  court  for  the  de- 
termination of  an  Issue  and  the  court  has 
Jiirisdiction  over  the  matter.  An  association 
upon  which  an  administrative  order  Is 
served,  under  the  present  law,  is  given  the 
specific  right  to  ask  a  U.S.  district  court  for 
declaratory  Judgment  on  any  Issue  raised  by 
such  order.  The  Board  proposes  now  that 
it  can  be  taken  to  court  only: 

1 .  In  the  ease  of  the  issuance  by  the  Board 
of  a  temporary  cease-and-desist  order; 

2.  When  petitioning  for  a  court  review  of 
am  appointment  of  a  conservator  or  re- 
ceiver; 

3.  When  petitioning  the  clrctilt  court  of 
app>eals  for  the  review  of  a  cease-and-desist 
order  issued  after  an  administrative  hear- 
ing; 

4.  Except,  as  the  right  is  otherwise  re- 
stricted specifically  In  the  bill.  In  relation  to 
pending  proceedings,  a  Federal  savings  and 
loan  association  may  bring  the  Board  before 
a  U.S.  district  court  with  respect  to  any 
matter  under  the  proposed  sectlcin  or  rules 
CM'  regulations  thereunder. 

An  individual  officer  or  director  could  take 
the  Board  to  coxirt  only  upon  a  petition  for 
review  to  a  VS.  circuit  court  of  appeals  on 
an  order  of  removal  Issued  after  an  admln- 
IstraUve  hearing.  The  net  effect  of  this  nar- 
rowing of  the  right  of  an  association  or  a 
person  to  bring  the  Board  before  a  court  is 
to  restrict  the  right  to  resort  to  the  courts 
mostly  in  the  cases  where  the  Board  Itself 
has  Initiated  the  related  procedure. 

This  means  It  becomes  almost  Impossible 
for  an  association  to  Initiate  court  proceed- 
ings where : 

1.  A  valid  Issue  needs  determination  of  the 
courts;  and 

2.  Relief  against  an  action  of  the  Board  Is 
required  by  court  procedure,  even  when  the 
new  bill  suggests  a  court  review  of  the  cease- 
and-desist  order  Issued  after  an  administra- 
tive hearing. 

Under  the  present  6(d)  (1)  of  the  existing 
law,  anyone  can  sue  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Boiu-d  and  there  is  no  limitation  as  to 
the  source  of  the  issi^c  regarding  which  the 
suit  or  action  is  br  -  ^t  or  the  cause  of  the 
proceedings.    This  is  equally  true  of  a  suit 


against  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
stirance  Corporation  or  the  Federal  home 
loan  banks.  This  right  of  suit  does  not 
arise,  however,  from  the  underlying  Federal 
HcMne  Loan  Bank  Act;  it  is  derived  from 
6(d)  (1) .  If  there  were  no  such  express  pro- 
vision as  is  foimd  In  the  existing  6(d)(1), 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  as  an 
agent  of  the  Federal  Government,  would  not 
be  subject  to  suit.  "Hie  proposed  Board  bill 
would  strike  this  prlvUege  from  &(d)  (1) .  It 
would  also  strike  a  right  given  to  either  the 
Board  of  an  association  affected  by  a  notice 
of  violation  to  ask  the  local  U.S.  district 
Judge  for  a  declaratory  judgment,  and  an 
Injunction  or  other  relief  with  respect  to  the 
controversy. 

The  new  Board  bill  would  put  In  the  place 
of  the  existing  necessary  procedure  the  right 
of  a  Federal  association  to  sue  the  Board 
with  respect  to  a  matter,  under  the  new 
section  or  rules  or  regulations  thereunder. 
This  substitution  would  greatly  narrow  the 
ability  of  those  affected  by  Bocu-d  actions  to 
bring  the  Board  to  coturt  and  test  whether 
they  acted  properly  and  legally. 

The  limited  review  iMY>vlslon  suggested 
luider  the  Board's  proposal,  in  my  opinion. 
Is  not  a  statlsfactory  review  for  other 
reasons:  It  does  not  clearly  give  the  review- 
ing court  the  right  to  go  into  the  factual 
matter  as  a  trial  de  novo  would.  It  prac- 
tically iN-events  real  and  adequate  review  of 
the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  questions  of 
law  Involved. 

The  oease  and  desist  order  i»t>vlslon  sug- 
gested breaks  down  into  two  types: 

1.  Those  effective  after  a  hearing. 

2.  Those  inuuedlately  effective  upon  serv- 
ice without  a  hearing.  The  first  type  is  very 
similar  to  the  present  5(d)(1)  under  the 
present  law,  ainoe  It  becomes  effective  after 
service  of  documents  and  a  full  administra- 
tive hearing.  The  Judicial  review  of  this 
type  ex-  order  takes  place  throu^  the  clr- 
ctilt court  of  ai^wcUs.  The  second  type  of 
oease  and  desist  order,  which  is  effective 
upon  service,  in  my  opinloa,  would  be  the 
one  the  Board  would  most  oommonly  use. 
In  this  Instance,  the  association  may  apply 
to  the  UB.  district  court  in  which  It  is 
located  for  injimctive  relief  to  set  aside, 
limit,  or  suspend  the  tvdar.  This  would 
appear  to  be  a  concession  on  the  part  of 
the  Board  if  the  Board's  bill  did  not  cc«- 
taln  the  further  provisions  concerning  the 
right  of  rmnoval  of  officers  or  directors. 

The  right  of  removal  is  one  of  the  new 
types  of  nuclear  weapons  I  referred  to  in- 
herent in  the  Board's  bill,  which  had  been 
advertised  in  advance  as  merely  granting 
to  the  Board  the  shotgun  that  it  did  not 
have  but  claimed  It  needed. 

The  Board  uses,  among-  other  things,  such 
language  for  removal  as  "has  committed 
or  engaged  In  any  act,  omlaslon,  or  practice 
which  craistltutes  a  breach  of  his  fiduciary 
duty  as  such  director  en-  officer,  whether  or 
not  the  director  or  officer  thereby  made  any 
pecuniary  profit  or  secured  any  demonstrable 
personal  gain  or  advantage  as  a  result  of 
such  breach  of  fiduciary  duty." 

Nowhere  In  this  awescKne  request  for  power 
of  removal,  which.  In  fact,  can  mean  the 
destruction  of  the  reputation  and.  there- 
fore, the  very  life  of  the  person  Involved, 
does  the  Board  bother  to  define  "fiduciary 
duty."  It  is  possible  that  the  Board,  after 
being  granted  all  of  the  power  it  requests 
under  Its  proposed  amendment,  will  later 
define  "fiduciary  duty,"  at  which  time  it 
may  be  too  late  to  be  conconed  with  the 
definition. 

Admiral  Rlckover,  in  a  recent  booklet,  put 
out  by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions,  reminded  us  that  bu- 
reaucracy Is  essentially  opposed  to  democ- 
racy. In  democracy,  the  power  is  in  the  peo- 
ple; inside  a  bureaucracy,  power  rests  with 
the  top  official,  subject  only  to  the  super- 
vision  of    the    general    government.      While 
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all  of  us  must,  lu  the  public  Intereet,  grant 
to  our  Oovemment  and  the  bureaucracy  In- 
yolve<l.  In  carrying  on  the  buslnesa  of  gov- 
eriunent,  the  neceesary  powers  that  this  bu- 
reaucracy serving  the  public  Interest  needs, 
we  must  alwajrs  continue  to  protect  the 
individual  liberties  of  the  business  entities 
and  people  Involved. 

Many  supervisory  people  In  Government 
Insist  that  the  Congress  Intended  them  to 
sup>ervise  and  that  supervision  should  not 
pass  to  the  Federal  courts.  This  Is  true 
but  it  Lb  likewise  true  that  the  supervisor 
must  be  as  concerned  with  the  constitutional 
framework  of  law  and  order  and,  therefore, 
for  the  rights  of  the  individuals  supervised, 
as  he  \b  for  his  obligation  to  supervise.  When 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  asks 
for  a  cease-and-desist  power,  and  a  right 
of  removal  of  officers  and  directors,  to  pre- 
vent in|ury  to  the  institutions  it  supervises. 
and  to  protect  the  public  from  a  breach  of 
law  or  regulation,  whether  it  involves  self- 
dealing  or  a  dissipation  of  the  assets  of  an 
Institution,  the  supervisor  must  be  sure  that 
he  grants  to  the  supervised  additional  pro- 
tection from  an  abuse  of  power  by  the  super- 
visor. 

I  submit  that  the  Board's  proposed  bill, 
rather  than  granting  to  the  supervised  fair 
and  proper  review  powers,  takes  from  the 
supervised  review  powers  that  the  institu- 
tions and  officers  and  directors  already  have. 

As  I  stated  before,  in  my  opinion,  the 
proposed  bill  of  the  Board  greatly  limits  the 
abUlty  of  an  association  or  individuals  serv- 
ing the  association  as  officers  and  directors 
from  taking  the  Board  to  court  in  the  &rst 
ias*ance  or  properly  review  the  actions  of 
the  Board,  excei>t  when  the  Board  itself  has 
initiated  the  court  proceedings. 

I  suggest  that  when  a  Federal  agency  sub- 
mltB  to  the  people  of  this  country  a  request 
for  such  broad  power  as  a  denial  of  the 
courts'  power  to  review,  modify,  susp>end. 
terminate,  or  set  aside  any  action  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  except  as 
specifically  provided  in  the  Board's  bill,  we 
must  ask  ovirselves  whether  the  means  here 
suggested  are  not  much  more  dangerous  than 
the  end  tn  mind. 

No  Federal  regulatory  agency  should,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  ever  be  above  the 
right  oif  the  Federal  courts  of  this  land  to 
review,  modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside  any 
of  its  actkMia. 

The  Pepper  bill  submitted  to  the  Congress 
attempts  to  give  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  exactly  what  it  had  previously 
asked  for;  to  wit.  an  additional  power  in  the 
form  of  a  cease  and  desist  order  tlrat  it  does 
not  now  have. 

In  my  opinion,  if  It  is  accompanied  by  the 
proper  safeguards  to  see  that  there  is  no 
abuse  practiced  with  the  new  power  re- 
quested, under  certain  clrc\unstances,  the 
public  Interest  may  well  be  served  by  grant- 
ing the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  the 
right  to  have  a  cease  and  desist  order,  since 
Congress  has  charged  the  Board  with  the 
obligation  to  supervise  the  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations. 

Amendments  to  section  5(d)(1)  In  the 
Pepf)er  bill  would  equip  the  Board  with  a 
new  tool  of  cease  and  desist  order,  which 
can  take  effect. inunedlately  when  served  on 
the  savings  and  loan  associations  involved. 
However,  in  keeping  with  the  check  and  bal- 
ance system  in  our  country  and  consistent 
with  the  Constitution,  the  amendment  would 
also  confer  on  management  the  right  to  peti- 
tion the  US.  district  court  In  which  the  home 
office  of  the  association  is  located,  for  a  re- 
view of  such  cease  and  desist  order;  yet,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  review,  the  cease  and  de- 
sist order  could  remain  in  effect  if  the  court 
so  determines.  Upon  the  termination  of  the 
review  period,  which  could  be  prolonged 
equally  by  the  Board  as  by  the  Association, 
the  court  might  well  find  the  Board  to  have 
acted  outside  of  the  law  and  regulation  and. 
thus   dissolve   the  cease   and  desist   order — 


yet.  during  this  entire  i>erlod  of  review  the 
Association  involved  could  be  under  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Board's  cease  and  deelst  order. 

The  Pepper  bill  spells  out  more  precisely 
than  does  the  present  law  the  several  grounds 
upon  which  a  conservator  or  receiver  could 
be  appointed  and  provides  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  receiver  would  be  deemed  a  de- 
fault under  the  laws  Initiating  the  payment 
of  Insurance  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  thus  preventing  an 
association  from  going  on  rotation  and  frus- 
trating the  prompt  action  of  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 
What  the  Pepper  bill  does  not  do,  however, 
is  to  In  any  way  recognize  the  right  of  the 
association  or  the  people  Involved  to  a  full, 
practical,  and  feasible  court  review,  nor  does 
It  suggest  that  the  Bonrd,  directly  or  in- 
directly, through  the  use  of  a  cease-and- 
desist  order,  can  bring  about  the  removal  of 
ofllcers,  directors,  agents,  or  employees  of  an 
association.  It  does,  however,  prohibit  em- 
ployment by  a  Federal  association  of  anyone 
convicted  of  an  offense  of  dishonesty  or  a 
breach  of  trust. 

I  suggest  that  there  are  adequate  laws  to 
deal  with  the  few  dishonest  and  unscrupu- 
lous persons  that  may  be  Involved  In  the 
banking  or  savings  and  loan  business  of  our 
country.  The  Board  does  not  need  the  right 
of  removal  of  an  officer  or  director  to  bring 
about  the  proper  Indictment  of  a  trans- 
gressor of  the  criminal  laws. 

In  conclusion.  1  remind  all  of  you  that 
many  of  the  laws  and  regulations  proi>ound- 
ed  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
originated  at  the  suggestion  of  all  o{  ms  In 
the  savings  and  loan  business.  Including.  I 
am  sxn-e.  many,  If  not  all.  of  the  proposals 
contained  In  the  Board's  present  suggested 
amendment  to  5(d)  (l)  and  (2).  I  suggest 
that  all  of  us.  In  our  sincerity  to  protect  the 
public  from  the  few  wrong  doers  that  are 
involved  in  any  great  business,  such  as  the 
banking  or  savings  and  loan  business,  be- 
come overenthuslastlc.  I  suggest  that  when 
we  examine  the  end  that  we  seek  to  bring 
into  being,  we  equally  examine  the  means  to 
that  end.  to  insure  that  the  means  we  sug- 
gest do  not  bring  about  a  greater  evil;  to 
wit,  the  eroelon  of  our  Individual  liberties. 
If  we.  In  this  country,  are  going  to  remain 
politically  free,  we  must  remain  economically 
free.  I  suggest  that  we  slow  down  our  head- 
long rush  to  grant  oiu*  public  servants  more 
powers  over  us.  Further,  if  we  do  grant  more 
powers,  that  we  be  very  careful  to  be  sure 
that  we  examine  the  means  for  implementing 
these  powers  and  the  means  of  redress  that 
we  have  u  Individual  Americans,  if  thee* 
powers  are  abused  by  our  public  sei-vanta. 
There  is  always  the  danger  in  the  granting 
of  new  powers  that  we  become  oppressed 
rather  than  supervised  or  regulated  In  the 
public    Interest.     Thank    you. 


Wabash,  led.,  Fights  School  Dropoats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  IKDIAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  30. 1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  are  aware  of  the  educational  and  em- 
ployment problem  posed  by  the  school 
dropout.  We  know  there  Is  a  vicious 
circle  which  Involves  lack  of  education, 
increasing  lack  of  Jobs  for  the  unedu- 
cated, resulting  poverty,  frequently  relief 
and  welfare  payments  to  families  headed 
by  these  persons  111  equipped  to  face  our 
modem  society,  and  the  frequent  per- 


petuation of  the  cycle  into  the  next  gen- 
eration. 

One  of  the  most  essential  tools  in  oxu- 
fight  against  poverty,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  means  for  developing  our  full 
potential  without  regard  to  the  indiv- 
idual's economic  backgroUhd,  is  educa- 
tion. In  seeing  to  it  that  our  youth 
achieve  at  least  a  full  high  school  educa- 
tion, community  responsibility  is  neces- 
sary. 

Wabash.  Ind.,  a  small  city  of  some 
13,000  by  the  Isist  census,  is  making  an 
organized  attack  on  the  school  dropout 
problem.  In  marshaling  the  commu- 
nity's resources,  the  Wabash  School 
Dropout  Committee  has  been  formed  as 
a  part  of  the  school  system.  Members 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  are  cooper- 
ating in  a  project  to  find  svmimer  Jobs. 
The  community  Is  making  an  effort  which 
should  be  emulated  throug^hout  the  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  on  this  matter, 
which  apprared  in  the  Marlon  (Ind.) 
Leader-Tribune  for  June  10,  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From    the    Marlon    (Ind  )    Leader-Tribune. 

June  10,  1004] 

F^GHTTNO  Daoponr  Phoblxm 

Wabash's  School  Dropout  Committee  and 
the  chamber  of  commerce  deeei-ve  applause 
for  seeking  solutions  to  the  school  dropout 
problem  with  concrete  action  instead  of 
just  talking  about  the  problem. 

The  committee,  organized  as  part  of  the 
Wabash  city  school  system,  and  the  chamber 
of  commerce  are  coof>eratlng  in  a  project  to 
find  summer  Jobe  for  youngsters  15  through 
18  years  of  age  so  that  they  can  earn  money 
during  the  vacation  period  and  then  return 
to  school  in  the  fall. 

The  youngsters  are  filling  out  special  appli- 
cation blanks,  listing  the  type  of  work  they 
would  like  to  do  or  feel  qualified  to  p«-form. 
And  it  Is  quite  obvlotis  that  moat  of  the 
youngsters  certainly  are  eager  to  get  Jobs 
that  include  hard  work  on  farms,  in  filling 
stations.  Industrial  plants. 

Students  who  have  not  yet  filled  out  appli- 
cation blanks  are  being  encouraged  to  do  so. 
Professional  men.  businessmen,  and  Indus- 
trialists of  the  community  are  being  asked  to 
do  their  part  by  going  over  the  appUcatlons 
and  p>arUcipatlng  In  the  worthwhile  pro- 
gram by  hiring  the  youngsters. 

The  dropout  problem  is  serious.  Too  often 
youngsters  who  quit  school  are  vinaware  ot. 
the  seriousness  of  their  actions  which  will  be 
refiected  all  through  life. 

Again  we  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
school  dropout  committee,  the  Wabash 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  others  who  are 
working  in  the  project.  It's  a  project  that 
every  community  might  benefit  from  watch- 
ing and  then  converting  talk  into  action  In 
keeping  the  youngsters  in  school. 


GrecB-Ejed  Monster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or  CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30. 1964 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.     Mr.  Speaker, 
a   constituent   of   mine,   Mr.   Henry   C 
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Tleck.  of  Mill  Valley,  Calif.,  wrote  an  eco- 
nomic thesia  In  1955  which  I  found  to  be 
extremely  thought  provoking.  This 
essay,  following  the  principles  of  Amer- 
ican economy,  it  seemed  to  me.  would  be 
of  great  Interest  to  my  colleagues  in  the 

House. 

Under  permission  previously  granted. 
I  submit  the  essay  to  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  the  benefit  of 

all: 

Gr«:n-Eted   Monster 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  most 
prosperoxxB  NaUon.  There  Is  no  need  to  dwell 
upon  this  fact.    None  contests  It. 

But,  in  the  present-day  political  and  Ideo- 
logical climate,  riches  are  held  in  evU  repute. 
By  and  large,  people  look  upon  the  more 
prosperous  with  unzealed  envy  and  hatred. 
The  New  Deal-Fair  Deal  phUoeophy  assures 
that  an  Individual's  fortune  which  exceeds 
that  of  the  much-talked-about  ccMnmon  man 
Is  111  gotten  and  that  It  Is  the  task  of  the 
Oovemment  to  equalize  wealth  and  incomes 
by  confiscatory  taxation. 

Most  Americans  fall  to  realize  that  the 
same  ideas  that  shape  the  antlcapltallsts  bias 
of  American  domestic  policies  also  determine 
foreign  nations'  attitudes  toward  the  United 
States. 

The  average  European — not  to  speak  of  the 
Asiatics  and  Africans — looks  upon  the  United 
States  with  the  same  envy  and  hatred  which 
the  American  •"progressive"  displays  toward 
American  business. 

He  finds  fault  with  the  American  because 
it  Is  more  prosperous  than  his  own  country. 
In  his  opinion — all  Americans  are  bad  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  enjoy  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  than  he  does. 

And  Just  as  the  American  "progressive" 
disparages  as  bribed  "sycophants"  of  the  ex- 
ploiting bourgeoisie,  those  few  economists 
who  have  the  courage  to  raise  their  voices 
against  the  New  Deal,  so  the  European  "pro- 
gressive" condemns  as  traitors  all  statesmen 
and  writers  supporting  his  governments  pro- 
American  policy  In  the  cold  war. 

The  many  billions  of  dollars  that  the 
American  Oovemment  has  distributed  all 
over  the  world  have  not  tempered  these  antl- 
American  sentiments. 

This  aid,  say  the  Socialists,  Is  a  mere  pit- 
tance, a  quite  insufflcient  payment  on  the 
Inunense  debt  that  America  owes  to  the  rest 
of  mankind.  For.  by  rights,  all  the  wealth 
at  the  United  States  ought  be  equaUy  dis- 
tributed among  all  the  nations.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  foreign  radicals  it  is  an  infringement 
of  devlne  and  nat\u-al  law.  that  the  average 
American  lives  in  a  nice  gadget-equipped 
home,  and  drives  a  car  while  mUllons  abroad 
lack  the  necessities  of  a  decent  existence. 

It  is  a  shame,  they  say,  that  the  scions  of 
the  people  who  have  created  Western  cun- 
llzatlon  are  living  In  straightened  conditions, 
while  the  Americans,  mere  moneymakers, 
lead  a  luxuriovis  life. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  typical  foreign  "In- 
tellectuals," mankind  is  divided  into  two 
classes;  the  exploiting  Americans  on  one  side 
and  the  exploited  have-nots  on  the  other  side. 
The  Communist  intellectuals  put  all  their 
hopes  on  liberation  by  the  Soviets. 

TTie  moderates  expect  tiiat  the  United  Na- 
tions wlU  some  day  evoive  into  an  effective 
world  government  that  by  means  of  a  pro- 
gressive world  Income  tax  will  try  to  bring 
about  more  equality  in  the  distribution  of 
Incomes  all  over  the  world.  Just  as  national 
Income  tax  laws  try  to  do  within  their  re- 
spective countries. 

Both  groups  agree  In  rejecting  what  they 
call  a  pro-American  policy  on  the  part  of 
their  nation  and  favor  neutralism  as  the  first 
step  toward  worldwide  establishment  of  a 
fair  social  order. 

This  blend  of  antlcapltallstlc  and  antl- 
Amertcan  sentiments  plays  an  ominous  role 
In  the  present-day  world  affairs.  It  excites 
sympathies  for  the  cause  of  the  Soviets  and 


Jeopardize*  the  best  designed  attempts  to 
block  the  further  advance  of  Riisslan  power. 
It  threatens  to  overthrow  Europe's  civiliza- 
tion from  within. 

Sober-minded  European  patriots  are  wor- 
rrled.  They  are  aware  of  the  dangers  that 
the  neutralist  ideology  generates. 

They  would  like  to  unmask  its  fallacies. 
But  they  are  checked  by  the  fact  that  the 
essential  content  of  the  antl-Amerlcan  doc- 
trine fully  agrees  with  the  economic — or 
rather  pseudoeconomlc — theories  that  in 
their  own  countries  are  taught  at  universities 
and  are  sucxepted  by  all  political  parties. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Ideas  that 
determine  the  domestic  policies  of  most 
European  nations — and,  for  that  matter,  also 
those  of  the  United  States — the  cause  of 
man's  penury  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
people  have  appropriated  too  much  to  them- 
selves. Hence,  the  only  efficacious  remedy 
U  to  bring  about  by  government  Interfer- 
ence a  more  equal  distribution  of  what  is 
called  the  national  Income. 

No  argument  whatever  can  be  discovered  to 
show  that  this  doctrine  and  the  practical 
conclusions  derived  from  It  ought  to  be  lim- 
ited to  conditions  within  a  nation  and 
should  not  also  be  applied  In  International 
relations  In  order  to  equalize  the  distribu- 
tion of  world  Income. 

The  ideological  obstacles  that  stand  In  the 
way  of  a  European  who  wants  to  attack  the 
prevailing  antl-Amerlcan  mentality  seem 
therefore  almost  insuromountable.  The 
more  remarkable  Is  the  fact  that  an  eminent 
authOT.  braving  all  these  difficulties,  has 
published  an  essay  that  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter. 

Prof.  William  E.  Rapperd  Is  not  unknown 
to  the  American  public.  An  outstanding  his- 
torian and  economist,  this  Genovese  who 
was  bom  in  New  York,  graduated  from  an 
American  university  and  taught  at  Harvard, 
Is  the  world's  foremost  expert  in  the  field  of 
International  political  and  economic  rela- 
tions. His  contributions  to  political  philos- 
ophy, first  of  all  thoee  expounded  1968  In 
his  book  "The  Crisis  of  Democracy"  will  be 
remembered  in  the  history  of  ideas  as  the 
most  powerful  refutation  of  the  doctrines  of 
communism  and  nazlsm.  There  are  but  few 
authors  whose  Judgment,  competence,  and 
impartiality  enjoy  a  prestige  comparable  to 
that  of  Rappard. 

He  Is  neither  pro-American  nor  anti- 
American.  With  cool  detachment  he  tries 
to  bring  out  in  full  relief  the  factors  that 
account  far  the  economic  superiority  of  the 
United  States.  He  starts  by  marshaling 
the  statistical  data  and  proceeds  with  a 
critical  exanalnatlon  of  the  explanations  pro- 
vided by  some  older  and  some  newer  authors. 
Then  comes  his  own  analysis  of  the  causes  of 
American  prosperity.  As  he  sees  It.  these 
causes  can  be  put  together  under  four  broad 
headings:  mass  production,  the  application 
of  science  to  production,  the  passion  for  pro- 
ductivity, and  the  spirit  of  competlUon. 

The  political  Importance  of  Rappard's  con- 
cliislons  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  they 
ascribe  American  pro^>erity  fully  to  factors 
operating  within  the  United  States.  Amer- 
ica's present-day  economic  superiority  Is 
purely  an  American  phenomenon.  It  Is  the 
achievement  of  Americans  and  Is  In  no  way 
caused  by  or  furthered  by  anything  that 
would  harm  foreign  nations.  There  is  no 
question  of  "exploitation  of  the  'have-nots.'  " 
No  non-American  is  needy  because  there  Is 
well-being  in  America.  Professor  Rappard 
carefully  avoids  any  aUuslon  to  the  heated 
controversy  concerning  the  European  na- 
tions' attitudes  toward  the  United  States. 

He  does  not  even  mention  the  exploitation 
doctrine  and  the  complaints  of  the  self- 
styled  have-nots.  But  his  book  demolishes 
tixe  counterfeit  doctrines  and,  by  impllca- 
tton,  the  political  programs  derived  from 
them.  It  can  hardly  be  disputed  says  Rap- 
panl,  "that  the  wealth  of  a  country  very 
largely  depends  on  the  wm  at  the  nation. 
Other  things  being  equal,  then  a  country 


win  be  richer  and  Its  economy  wm  be  more 
productive  In  proportion  as  its  Inhabitants 
want  It  to  be."  America  is  proaperous  be- 
cause its  people  want  prosperity  and  resorted 
to  policies  fitted  to  the  purpoae. 

The  operation  of  the  four  factors  to  which 
Rappard  attributes  the  superior  productivity 
of  labor  in  the  United  States  is  certainly 
not  confined  to  the  United  States.  They  are 
characteristic  feat\ires  of  the  capitalistic 
mode  of  production  that  originated  in  West- 
ern Europe  and  only  later  came  to  the  United 
States.  Mass  production  was  the  essential 
innovation  of  the  industrial  revolution.  In 
earlier  ages  craftsmen  produced  with  primi- 
tive tools  in  small  workshops  almost  exclu- 
sively for  the  needs  of  a  limited  number  of 
well -to-do.  The  factory  system  Inaugu- 
rated new  methods  of  production  as  well  as 
marketing.  Cheap  goods  for  the  many  were 
and  are  Its  objective.  It  Is  this  principle 
that — combined  with  the  one  principle  of 
competition — accounts  for  the  expansion  of 
the  most  efficient  enterprises  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  Inefficient  ones. 

It  Is  true  that  these  tendencies  are  today 
more  powerful  In  the  United  States  than 
in  European  countries  this  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain.  But  this  is  principally  due  to  the 
fact  that  political  antagonism  to  big  busi- 
ness and  Its  superior  competitive  power  set 
In  earlier  and  U>  more  drastic  In  Europe  than 
In  the  United  States,  and  has  therefore  more 
vigorously  curbed  "the  nigged  individual- 
ism" of  business.  The  difference  which  in 
this  regard  exists  between  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica is  a  difference  of  degree,  not  of  kind. 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  science 
to  production  and  the  passion  for  produc- 
tivity, there  is  Uttle.  If  any,  difference  be- 
tween America  and  Europe.  There  is  no 
need  to  stress  the  fact  that  the  passion  to 
make  his  outfit  as  productive  as  possible 
is  strong  In  every  bvisinessman.  Concerning 
the  application  of  science  to  production, 
Professor  Rappard  observes  that  "the  most 
frultfxil  Investigations  of  recent  years  have 
nearly  aU  been  carried  out  by  Europeans 
working  either  In  their  own  countries  or 
In  American  laboratories."  Not  the  discovery 
of  new  theoretical  truth — ^he  goes  on  fur- 
ther to  say,  but  the  rapid  and  constantly 
improved  application  of  discoveries  of  any 
origin  whatsoever  explains  the  Indxistrial 
lead  of  the  United  States. 

In  enunciating  this  fact.  Rappard  gives  us 
the  decisive  answer  to  the  problem  he  has 
investigated.  America's  Industrial  superi- 
ority Is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  its 
plants,  workshops,  farms,  and  mines  are 
equipped  with  better  and  more  efficient  tools 
and  machines.  Therefore,  the  marginal  pro- 
ductivity of  labOT  and  consequently  wage 
rates  are  higher  than  anywhere  else. 

As  the  average  quality  and  quantity  of 
goods  produced  in  the  same  period  of  time  by 
the  same  number  of  hands  is  greater  and 
better,  more  and  better  goods  are  available 
for  competition. 

Here  we  have  the  "secret"  of  American 
pro6p>ertty. 

With  some  Insignificant  exceptions,  there 
Is  no  secrecy  whatever  about  the  best  mod- 
em methods  of  production.  They  are 
taught  in  numerous  technological  univer- 
sities and  described  in  technological  maga- 
zines. Thousands  of  highly  gifted  youths 
from  economically  backward  countries  have 
acquired  full  knowledge  of  them  at  the  edu- 
cational Institutions  and  In  the  workshops 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Prance, 
Germany,  and  other  Western  countries.  Be- 
sides, a  great  many  Ameitcan  engineers, 
chemists,  and  agriculturists  are  prepcu-ed  to 
offer  their  expert  seivtoes  to  the  business  of 
the  so-called, underdeveloped  countries. 

Every  intelligent  btislneasman — ^not  cmly 
in  Western  Burope.  but  no  less  In  all  other 
covmtries— Is  obsessed  by  the  tirge  to  furnish 
his  enterprise  with  the  most  elBoient  modem 
equipment.  Hoiw  Is  It  ttkma.  ttuA  In  spite  of 
all  theee  facts  the  American  (and  Canadian) 
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flnxu  alone  mak«  full  ubc  of  modern  tech- 
nological achievements  and  by  far  outstrip 
the  Indxistrle*  ckf  all  other  countries? 

It  is  the  Insufficient  supply  of  capital  that 
prevents  the  rest  of  the  world  from  adjusting 
Its  industries  to  the  most  efficient  ways  of 
production.  Technological  know-how  and 
the  passion  for  productivity,  are  useless  Lf 
the  capital  required  for  the  acquisition  of 
new  equipment  and  the  inauguration  of  new 
methods  is  lacking. 

What  made  modern  capitalism  possible 
and  enables  nations  flrst  of  Western  Europe 
and  later  of  Central  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica to  eclipse  the  rest  of  mankind  in  pro- 
ductivity was  the  fact  that  they  created  the 
political,  legal,  and  institutional  conditions 
that  made  capital  accumulation  safe.  What 
prevents  India,  for  example,  from  replacing 
Its  host  of  inefficient  cobblers  with  shoe  fac- 
tories Is  only  the  lack  of  capital 

As  the  Indian  Govemnaent  virtually  ex- 
propriates foreign  capitalists  and  obstructs 
capital  formation  by  natives,  there  Is  no  way 
to  remedy  this  situation.  The  result  Is  that 
millions  are  barefoot  in  India  while  the 
average  American  buys  several  pairs  of  shoes 
every  year. 

America's  present  economic  supremacy  Is 
due  to  the  plentiful  supply  of  capital.  The 
allegedly  progressive  policies  that  slow  down 
savings  and  capital  accumiilation,  or  bring 
about  dlMaving  and  capital  decumulatlon. 
came  later  to  the  United  States  thfin  to  most 
Exrropean  countries.  While  Europe  was  being 
impoverished  by  excessive  armaments,  co- 
lonial adventures,  anticapltallstlc  policies, 
and  Anally  by  wars  and  revolutions,  the 
United  States  was  committed  to  a  free  enter- 
prise policy.  At  that  time  Europeans  used 
to  stigmatize  American  economic  policies  as 
socially  backward.  But  It  was  precisely  this 
alleged  social  backwardness  that  accounted 
for  an  amount  of  capital  accumulation  that 
by  far  surpassed  the  amount  of  capital  avail- 
able In  other  countries. 

When  later  the  New  Deal  began  to  Imitate 
the  anucapit&listic  policies  of  Europe,  Amer- 
ica had  already  acq\ilred  an  advanatge  that 
It  still  retains  today. 

Wealth  does  not  consist,  as  Marx  said,  in 
a  collection  of  conamodltles.  but  in  a  collec- 
tion at  capital  goods. 

Such  a  collection  is  the  result  of  previous 
saving.  The  antlsavlng  doctrines  of  what  Is. 
paradoxically  enough,  called  new  economics! 
first  developed  by  Messrs.  Foster  and  Catch- 
IngsB  and  then  reshaped  by  Lord  Keynes,  are 
untenable. 

If  one  wants  to  Improve  economic  condi- 
tions, to  raise  the  productivity  of  labor,  wage 
rates,  and  the  people's  standard  of  living,  one 
must  accumulate  more  capital  goods  In  order 
to  Invest   more  and   more. 

And  there  Is  no  other  way  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  capital  available  than  to  expand 
saving  by  doing  away  with  Ideological  and 
Institutional  factors  that  hinder  saving  or 
even  directly  make  for  dissaving  and  capital 
decumulatlon. 

This  Is  what  the  underdeveloped  nations 
need  to  learn. 


Opposition  to  the  GtiI  Rights  Act— 
Resolation  by  Searcj,  Ark.,  Civitan 
Clnb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLELLAN 

or   AKXANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  30. 1964 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.     Mr.  President.  I 
have  l>efore  me  a  copy  of  a  resolution 


of  the  Searcy.  Ark.,  Clvltan  Club  on  the 
subject  of  the  Civil  Right*  Act.  It  la  a 
reasoned  and  objective  discussion  of  the 
possible  effects  of  that  measure,  and.  as 
such.  I  think,  constitutes  a  valid  criticism 
of  the  proposed  law.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  civil  rights.  I  had  Intended  to 
include  this  resolution  in  other  material 
which  I  inserted  in  the  Record.  How- 
ever, it  was  Inadvertently  omitted;  and  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Searcy  Clvltan  Club  Is  dedicated  to 
the  building  of  good  citizenship  and  to  the 
protection  of  freedom's  future.  We  are, 
therefore,  gravely  concerned  and  deeply  dis- 
turbed over  the  proposed  legislation  now 
pending  before  the  Congress  and  known  as 
the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

We  are  disturbed  and  concerned  because 
the  provisions  of  this  proposed  legislation 
would  attempt  to  give  lawful  sanction  for  a 
totally  powerfxil  national  goveriunent  and 
its  officers  and  employees  to  Intervene  In 
practlcaly  all  private  affairs  among  men,  and 
to  control  and  adjust  property  uses  and  re- 
lationships in  accordance  with  the  Judg- 
ment of  governmental  personnel.  It  Is  our 
opinion  that  such  legislation  would  inevit- 
ably lead  to  encroachments  upon  the  liber- 
ties and  freedoms  which  all  Americans  hold 
dear.  To  destroy,  in  the  name  of  civil  rights, 
the  rights,  freedoms,  and  liberties  of  home- 
owners, biisinessmen,  professional  men,  and 
all  persons  other  than  those  who  by  the 
terms  of  this  legislation  would  become  the 
special  favorites  of  the  law.  Is  to  endanger 
the  very  fundamentals  and  undermine  the 
foundations  of  the  American  way  of  life 
which  has  meant,  and  can  continue  to  mean, 
so  much  to  every  person,  regardless  at  creed, 
color,  or  origin,  who  has  been,  or  will  be, 
forttinate  enough  to  live  under  the  flag  of 
this  great  Nation:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  tfie  Searcy  Civitan  Club.  That 
we  do  hereby  go  on  record  as  being  opposed 
to  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1063  and  that  we  urge  the 
Congress  to  reject  this  proposed  legislation; 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  the  Senators  and  Represeutetlves  from 
Arkansas  with  a  request  that  they  provide 
the  appropriate  committees  and  Members  of 
Congress  with  oopiee  thereof. 

Adopted:  May  13.  1964. 

EVXKXTT    R.    ANDrXSON, 

President. 
Dswrrr  Kuhni., 

First  Vice  President. 
WnjUAM  H.  Wauckx, 

Second  Vice  President. 
Karl  Skider. 

Secretary. 


Many  Policies   Have   Been   Si^ficantlj 
Modified 
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or 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CAUrORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30. 1964 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  our  consideration  of  the  spe- 
cifics of  foreign  aid,  It  is  of  paramount 
importance  that  we  keep  before  us  as 
our  standard  of  evaluation  as  clear  a 


picture  as  possible  of  Just  what  we  are 
seeking  to  achieve  through  the  program, 
Mr.  Peter  Jones,  Deputy  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  has  recently  written 
an  outstanding  analysis  of  Just  what  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  attempting  to  do 
In  Latin  America  and  how  it  differs  from 
our  past  policy.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  Include  Mr.  Jones'  article  in  the 
Appendix  of  today's  Record: 
The  Alliance  roR  Progress:  Old  or  New? 
(By  Peter  T.  Jones)' 
The  alms  of  the  United  States  in  the  AJU- 
ance  for  Progress  are  Uadltlonal.  Viewed 
in  historical  perspective,  the  Alliance  seems 
less  stnrtllngly  new.  Only  Its  magnitude 
and  the  assumption  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment can  spend  funds  for  a  wider  variety  of 
purposes  make  the  Alliance  different  from 
the  past.  So  contends  Ernest  R.  May  of 
Harvard  University  in  his  article  "TTie  Alll- 
ance  for  Progress  in  Historical  Perspective" 
(Foreign  Affairs.  July  1963).  And  Professor 
May  is  not  alone  in  expressing  these  senti- 
ments. 

Others  among  us,  however,  believe  that 
the  AUanza  of  John  F  Kennedy  and  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  and  its  forerunner,  the  Special 
Social  Development  Fund  of  E>wtght  D 
Elsenhower,  mark  a  turning  point  In  \J3. 
foreign  policy  as  significant  as  was  the  New 
Deal  in  domestic  policy,  and  with  about  the 
same  degree  of  continuity  wth  the  past. 
This  article  attempts  to  demonstrate  that 
thesis  by  examining  specific  areas  of  our 
relations  with  Latin  America  before  and 
during  the  Alliance. 

Consider  first  the  question  oT  trade.  At 
the  EcononUc  Conference  In  Buenos  Aires 
In  1935.  the  United  States  flatly  opposed  the 
concept  of  a  common  market  for  Latin 
America,  a  concept  that  Latin  officials  have 
pushed  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  U.S. 
policy  on  this  question  subsequently  fluc- 
tuated between  active  hostility  and  total 
Indifference  until  the  mldflftlee  when  we 
shifted  first  to  encouragement  and  then  to 
enthusiastic  backing  for  such  a  plan.  Last 
spring  we  favored  for  the  first  time  a  pro- 
posal for  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  to  finance  the  export  of  products  be- 
tween these  cotintries.  thus  Implementing 
otir  policy  of  support  for  economic  integra- 
tion of  the  area. 

THE    dropping    OF    TRADX    BARRIXas 

ShorUy  thereafter,  at  the  biannual  meet- 
ing of  the  U.N.  Econofnlc  Commission  for 
La,Un  America  in  Mar  del  Plata,  ArgenUna. 
our  Government  announced  that  It  would 
champion  a  new  proposal  of  Raul  Preblsch 
and  other  leading  spokesmen:  that  the  Latin 
American  Free  Trade  Ar«a  follow  the  example 
of  the  European  Common  Market  In  setUng 
a  fixed  time  schedule  for  a  series  of  across- 
the-board  sweeping  tariff  cuU  of  whole  cate- 
gories of  Industries.  This  Is  an  alternative 
to  the  current  practice  of  reducing  tariffs 
on  an  item-by-ltem  basis  without  a  schedule, 
which  has  thus  far  yielded  Uttle  benefit. 
The  new  proposal  Is  such  a  major  departure 
from  the  past  that  the  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments have  not  thus  far  been  prepared  to 
go  along  with  it. 

In  sum.  on  this  question  of  the  economic 
Integration  of  the  continent,  we  have  moved 
from  complete  opposition  to  heel  dragging,  to 
support,  and  now  to  leadership.  Today  we 
are  out  in  front,  with  a  few  Latin  coUeagues. 
encouraging  our   neighbors   to  move  faster 

The  reason  is  a  simple  one.  If  these  coun- 
tries are  ever  to  look  down  the  long  dark 
tunnel  of  foreign  assistance  and  see  the  light 


'  Peter  T.  Jones  Is  a  young  lawyer  who  has 
held  several  posts  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  recent  years.  He  is  presently  Deputy 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  This  Is  his 
second  contribution  to  Christianity  and 
Crisis. 
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of  self-stuUlnlng  growth,  they  must  take 
Buch  a  step.  If  their  sales  are  confined  to 
thin  national  markeU,  Industrlalliatlon— a 
precondition  for  adequate  ■elf-roatalnlng 
Jrrowth— will  be  ImpoMlble  to  aciileve  to  a 
reasonable  period  of  time.  Unless  they  break 
down  the  trade  barrier*  between  countries 
and  create  a  continental  market  such  as 
ve  have  enjoyed  since  1788  and  the  Euro- 
peans since  1957.  IndUstrlallraUon  will  not 
take  place  rapidly  enough.  Accordingly,  our 
switch  from  opposition  to  hearty  approval 
and  even  leadership  In  the  movement  toward 
economic  Integration  Is  most  Important. 

For  many  years  the  United  States  strongly 
opposed  commodity  stabilization  agreements, 
which  are  designed  to  curtail  widely  fluctuat- 
ing world  prices  of  basic  products.  But  we 
have  recently  changed  to  at  least  a  willing- 
ness to  lUten  and  In  certain  Instances  to 
quallfled  support.  Why  Is  this  a  significant 
new  feature  of  UB.  policy?  When  up  to  60 
percent  or  more  of  a  country's  foreign  ex- 
change comes  from  the  sale  of  coffee,  for 
example,  and  when  the  price  of  coffee  fluctu- 
ates as  widely  as  it  has  In  recent  years,  plans 
for  industriallaaUon,  dependent  upon  a 
steady  supply  of  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for 
imported  machinery,  can  be  knocked  Into  a 
cocked  hat. 

The  price  trends  of  a  number  of  primary 
products — i.e.,  unprocessed  commodities — 
have  varied  In  this  faahlon  during  the  last 
century.  For  years  everyone  said,  there's 
nothing  we  can  do  al>out  It.  But.  as  a  res\ilt 
of  negotiations  begun  under  President  Elsen- 
hower and  continued  under  President  Ken- 
nedy, we  have  now  signed  and  the  U.S.  Senate 
has  ratified  a  Coffee  Stabilization  Agreement 
aimed  at  reducing  these  fluctuations  (al- 
though at  this  writing  full  Senate  approval 
of  the  Implementing  legislation  Is  still  pend- 
ing). We  have  also  been  prepared  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  similar  arrangements  for  a 
few  other  commodities,  while  recognizing 
that  there  are  serious  dangers  and  limita- 
tions inherent  to  such  devices. 

Another  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
area  of  US.  tariff  policy  with  the  coming 
of  the  Alliance.  Throughout  the  history  of 
multilateral  tariff  negotiations,  starting  with 
the  trade  agreements  program  of  Cordell  Hull 
In  the  1930'8.  both  major  political  parties 
In  this  country  have  Insisted  that  under- 
developed nations  be  treated  exactly  like  the 
British,  Germans.  French,  and  other  Indus- 
trial nations.  They  were  expected  to  pay 
with  their  own  tariff  reductions  for  the  bene- 
fits they  received  from  the  reductions  of 
others. 

Such  a  rigid' policy  makes  Uttle  sense.  Just 
as  we  needed  certain  protective  tariffs  to  en- 
able our  Infant  Industries  to  get  a  foothold 
during  our  early  history  as  an  underdevel- 
oped nation,  so  the  emerging  nations  of  today 
also  require  special  tariff  arrangements. 
Nevertheless,  for  a  long  time  neither  we  nor 
our  Western  European  allies  recognized  the 
necessity  for  some  differential  treatment  for 
developing  areas. 

However,  at  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  ministerial  meet- 
ing last  May,  a  shift  was  recorded.  With 
former  Secretary  of  State  Christian  Herter 
representing  the  United  States,  aU  members 
Including  the  industrial  powers  of  Evu-ope, 
Japan,  and  the  United  SUtes  passed  a  resolu- 
tion saying: 

"In  trade  negotiations  every  effort 
shall  be  made  to  reduce  barriers  to  exports, 
but  the  developed  countries  cannot  expect  to 
receive  reciprocity  from  the  underdeveloped 
countries." 

This  had  not  been  said  before  at  a  GATT 
ministerial  meeting.  It  reflected  an  impor- 
tant modification  in  policy,  one  further  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Herter's  statement  at  tJbe  time 
that  no  task  faoed  by  the  nveetlng  was  more 
important  than  that  of  flndtog  ways  to  im- 
})rove  the  export  opportunities  of  leas-de- 
veloped cotintrles. 


kolth^t^ui.  px.iLirinNG  nt  vorxicn  ad 
Is  tbere  anything  really  new  about  our 
Agency  lor  International  Development  (AID) 
program  to  Latto  America?  Let's  look  at  the 
way  we  viewed  that  continent  and  the  other 
underdeveloped  countries  in  the  thirties  and 
forties,  and  even  up  untU  the  mid  fifties. 
First,  the  good  neighbor  policy  of  the  thirties 
was  prlmarUy  a  oonunltment  on  the  part  of 
our  Government  to  stop  toterventog  to  the 
toternal  affairs  of  Latto  countries  on  behalf 
of  American  business  Interests.  Second,  no 
substantial  public  capital  assistance  was 
given  to  any  nation.  Private  capital — at  first 
alone  and  later  accompanied  by  small 
amounts  of  technical  assistance — was  to  do 
the  Job. 

Then  In  1959  President  Elsenhower  reversed 
this  latter  policy  and  established  a  $500  mil- 
lion social  progress  fund.  Under  President 
Kennedy  at  the  launching  of  the  Alliance, 
the  United  States  set  a  target  for  a  annual 
foreign  Input  of  92  blUlon.  This  Included 
$11  billion  to  UJ3.  public  fttods  and  $300 
million  each  from  private  U.S.  tovestment, 
private  foreign  tovestment,  and  public  Inter- 
national agency  sources.  It  represented  a 
not  Inconsequential  shift  from  the  past. 

Another  policy  pushed  for  some  time  by 
Latin  officials  and  steadfastly  opposed  by 
ourselves  was  the  creation  of  an  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  In  such  a 
bank  our  neighbors  would  share  the  financ- 
ing and  the  responslbllty  for  certain  develop- 
ment programs.  U.S.  opposition,  according 
to  some  sources,  was  based  on  hostility  to- 
ward sharing  control  over  our  aid  funds  and 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  ability  of  others 
to  make  the  right  decisions. 

However,  in  1959.  under  I»resldent  Elsen- 
hower and  Mr.  Dillon,  the  United  States 
adopted  a  new  policy  to  support  of  an  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  with  the  United 
States  and  the  Latto  American  countries  as 
voting  membei^.  Tlius,  U.S.  financing  Is  no 
longer  confined  to  a  unilateral  or  bilateral 
program  where  we  alone  make  most  of  the 
declsloris.  Part  of  our  funds  now  are  con- 
tributed to  a  multilateral  partnership.  This 
concept  Is  growing  In  use  and  acceptance  In 
various  phases  of  the  Alliance,  aad  many  be- 
lieve it  essential  to  the  program's  success. 
Again,  It  Is  a  departure  from  the  past. 

Another  example  of  this  multilateral  ap- 
proach is  the  Committee  of  Nine,  Alliance  for 
Progress.  It  consists  of  ntoe  economists, 
only  one  of  whom  is  a  North  American.  Its 
responsibility  Is  to  review  and  advise  todl- 
Tldual  countries  on  their  development  plans, 
usually  prior  to  any  appreciable  additional 
financing  from  other  external  sources.  In 
addition  there  Is  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mittee on  the  Alliance  for  Progress  (CIAP) .  a 
new  agency  that  is  based  In  part  on  certain 
of  the  operating  concepts  underlying  United 
States-European  cooperation  during  the  Mar- 
shall plan. 

The  policy  of  having  development  plans 
was  another  concept  we  opposed  for  years  be- 
cause it  smacked  of  socialism.  Now  we  un- 
derstand the  difference  between  flexible 
broad  planning  that  allows  a  large  role  for 
competitive  private  enterprise  and  that  of 
doctrinaire  Boclallsm.  In  the  new  policy  we 
\iEually  insist  on  a  certain  amount  of  plan- 
ning because  we  know  that  In  a  number  of 
these  countries  substantial  capital  assist- 
ance often  loses  much  of  Its  effectiveness 
without  a  solid,  carefully  worked  out  plan. 

In  the  past  we  also  opposed  or  Ignored  cer- 
tain basic  changes  such  as  land  retorm  and 
fiscal  reform,  both  frequently  prerequisite  to 
real  stability  and  sustatoed  growth.  Now 
such  self-help  measures  as  tax  reform  are 
stressed.  Land  reform  Is  regarded  as  one  es- 
sential part  of  a  total  niral  development  pro- 
gram oS  agricultxiral  extension,  rural  credit, 
rural  schools,  etc.  Education,  health,  and 
low-  and  mlddle-tocome  houstog  programs 
also  are  being  financed  on  a  brocul  scale  for 
the  first  time.    As  a  result  real  Income  is  l>e- 


tog  slgnlflcanUy  redistributed  as  never  be- 
fore, thus  broadentog  tlie  markets  upon 
which  todustrializatlon  must  be  based. 

PASTKXR8HIF  NOT  OWKKBBHIP 

Even  in  the  area  of  private  capital,  poli- 
cies are  changing  under  the  tofluence  of  the 
Alliance.  Until  the  latter  years  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  the  basic  UJB.  private 
and  public  attitude  toward  Latin  America 
was  often  that  the  profit  motive  was  all  that 
was  needed.  Now  we  have  moved  to  a  con- 
cept of  profit  and  partnership.  American 
business  and  local  business  must  make  a 
profit  for  the  economy  to  flourish,  but  they 
must  also  be  in  partnership  with  the  <^8t 
of  the  society  to  order  to  acbleve  greater 
economic  growth  and  social  Justice.  Under 
such  a  concept  private  enterprise,  both  for- 
eign and  domestic,  has  an  tovaluable  con- 
tribution to  make.  Badly  needed  foreign 
exchange,  managerial  and  technical  know- 
how,  and  decentralized  decisionmaking — 
these  are  Just  a  few  of  the  benefits  that  a 
competitive  private  sector  can  provide. 

In  our  foreign  Investment  we  have  also 
moved  increasingly  from  a  philosophy  of  100 
percent  go-it-alone  ownership  by  Americans 
to  one  of  mixed  ownership,  mixed  manage- 
ment, and  mixed  economies.  Amw^can  busi- 
ness Is  begtonlng  to  recognize  and  accept 
this  sharing  of  resources,  opportunities,  and 
responslbUltles  as  the  modus  operandi  for 
success  to  the  future. 

Many  of  our  outstanding  spokesmen  with 
bustoess  backgrounds — David  Bockefeller, 
Peter  Grace,  and  others — have  given  real 
leadership  to  Improving  the  role  of  the  Amer- 
ican bustoess  community.  While  calling  for 
greater  government  support  for  tlie  private 
sector,  they  have  alao  endorsed  a  continued 
or  Increased  level  of  expenditures  to  the  pub- 
lic sector  of  these  economies.  This  agato  Is 
a  new  phenomenon  occurring  to  conjunction 
with  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

It  is  significant  that  a  small  but  tocreas- 
Ing  number  of  businessmen  today  support 
current  or  tocreased  levels  of  expenditures 
in  the  public  sector  and  at  leaet  a  certain 
amount  of  social  reform.  They  no  longer 
subscribe  to  the  totematlonal  trickle-down 
theory;  I.e..  aU  that  Is  needed  is  more  pro- 
ductivity, which  win  eventxially  benefit  tbe 
average  citizen. 

These  developments  are  all  related  to  the 
old  question  of  the  economic  pie :  Should  the 
conunon  man  wait  whUe  a  bigger  pie  is  baked. 
hoping  then  to  get  a  bigger  slkse?  Or  should 
the  existing  pie  be  resUced  to  give  the  lower 
Income  groups  a  larger  piece  today?  Fortu- 
nately or  unfortunately,  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere no  longer  has  an  option.  We  must  do 
both,  or  they  are  going  to  ttirn  off  the  oven. 
A  frequently  quoted  estimate  of  current 
Income  distribution  to  Latin  America  is  that 
each  year  5  percent  of  the  people  oonstune  30 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product.  And 
some  part  of  that  30  percent  Is  spent  In  Swit- 
zerland. Paris,  London,  and  Rome.  One 
doesnt  have  to  be  a  professional  economist 
to  see  that  this  seriously  Inhibits  the  creation 
of  broadly  based  markets  for  basic  constimer 
goods  and  other  todustrial  products.  And 
It  hardly  contributes  to  the  development  of 
a  sense  of  social  Justice  and  stability. 

THE  BABBTr  IS  OTTT  OF  THX  HAT 

As  the  publisher  of  one  of  the  largest,  old- 
est, and  most  conservative  newspapers  to  Lat- 
in America  said  to  me  recently.  "The  problem 
Is  that  the  rabbit  Is  out  of  the  hat,  and  we 
can't  put  htm  bctck.  and  we  cant  shoot  him. 
We  can  only  hope  to  guide  him  a  bit."  The 
rabbit  Is  the  new  Idea  that  the  common  man 
has  a  right  to  a  decent  Job  for  himself,  ade- 
quate clothing  and  schooltog  for  his  children, 
and  a  decent  hcmie  for  his  family. 

Thus  not  only  is  the  Alliance  new,  but  the 
Ideas  and  conditions  It  Is  responding  to  are 
also  new. 

Milton  Elsenhower,  one  of  the  men  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  the  basic  changes  In  our 
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policy  and  by  no  meanB  a  flaming  radical,  haa 
some  dlBquletlng  commenta  about  these  new 
conditions  In  tlie  preface  to  Ills  recent  book 
"The  Wine  Is  Bitter"  (Doubleday)  : 

"There  Is  absolutely  no  doubt  In  niy  mind 
that  revolution  Is  inevitable  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  people  are  angry.  They  are 
shackled  to  the  past  with  bonds  of  Ignorance, 
Injustice,  and  poverty.  And  they  no  longer 
accept  as  universal  or  Inevitable  the  oppres- 
sive prevailing  order  which  has  filled  their 
lives  with  toll,  want,  and  pain.  The  terri- 
ble realization  has  dawned  upon  them  that 
the  futility  of  their  lives  and  of  their  par- 
ents' llvee  need  not  have  been,  that  it  Lb  the 
bitter  fruit  of  an  evil  system  of  Injustice. 
And  BO  they  are  filled  with  a  fury  and  a 
determination   to  change   the   future. 

"How  will  they  change  It?  The  enlight- 
ened among  them — the  good  leaders,  most 
Intellectuals — call  for  a  peaceful  revolution, 
a  series  of  sweeping  reforms  to  topple  the 
oUgarchlsts.  the  corrupt,  the  dictators.  But 
there  -are  loud  and  Insistent  voices  demand- 
ing violent  revolution.  The  Communists  and 
their  fellow  travelers  feed  the  fury  of  the 
underprivileged  with  half-truths  and  false 
promises.  They  nourish  a  lust  for  revenge 
and  a  cynical  conviction  that  only  blood  will 
wash  away  Injustice. 

"The  choice  between  these  two  courses  is 
awesome.  Cuba  has  succumbed  to  the  lust 
for  blood  and  violence.  The  remainder  of 
the  hemisphere  teeters  precariously  on  the 
verge  of  revolution — peaceful  or  violent. 

People  who  complain  that  we  are  pushing 
for  change  forget  we  cannot  stand  still. 
They  forget  the  demands  of  our  own  de- 
pression In  the  thirties.  They  forget  the 
demands  of  our  civil  rights  movement  to- 
day. We  could  not  stand  still  In  the  thirties 
and  preserve  our  way  of  life;  we  cannot  do 
so  today — whether  In  clvU  rights  at  home  or 
tn  human  rights  Ui  Latin  America. 

In  any  such  case  a  moderate,  democratic 
leeidershlp  must  move  forward  with  new 
evolutionary  pK>llctes  fast  enough  to  con- 
vince those  being  led  that  a  violent,  extremist 
leadership  is  not  required  to  achieve  satis- 
factory progress. 

This  Is  what  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is 
trying  to  do  through  a  new  partnership  of 
public  and  private  endeavor  by  the  United 
States  and  our  neighbors  to  the  South.  Our 
role,  our  goals,  and  our  methods  are  vastly 
different  from  our  policies  and  programs  of 
the  past.  And  If  Professor  Mays  Judgment  of 
the  past  Is  correct,  we  are  well  off  for  the 
change.     He  says: 

"In  appraising  the  American  record  In 
L^tln  America  one  ought  to  Judge  by  either 
intentions  or  results.  If  by  the  one.  the 
Government  comes  off  well;  If  by  the  other, 
business  does." 

In  the  future  let  us  hope  our  Government 
can  also  be  Judged  by  Its  results,  and  busi- 
ness by  Its  Intentions. 


June  30 


board  ia  J.  Irwin  M1U»-.  who  recoMj 
completed  a  3-^«ar  term  as  president  ol 
the  National  Council  of  Churches — the 
first  layman  to  be  awarded  that  distinc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Miller  spoke  the  other  day  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Otter  Creek  Oolf 
Course,  which  Is  a  gift  by  his  o(Mnpany 
to  the  commimlty,  worth  more  than  $1 
million.  Mr.  Miller  stated  the  motive 
for  such  generosity  when  he  said: 

We  would  like  to  see  this  conamunlty  come 
to  be.  not  the  cheapest,  but  the  very  best 
community  of  Its  size  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  commenting  on 
this  occasion  and  Mr.  Miller's  attitude 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.  The  editorial,  entitled  "For  the 
Best,"  was  published  in  the  Columbus, 
Ind.,  Evening  Republican  on  June  23. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  th«  Best 


can  do  for  me,  or  what  I  can  do  for  my  com- 
munity?- . 

Aa  for  the  gift  of  Otter  Creek  Oolf  Course 
to  tbe  cl*y  of  Ocriumbvis.  we  say  "Thank  you" 
to  Cummlnj  Snglne  Co. 


'Iowa  Is  Many  Thiiif  s  to  Maay  People"— 
A  Poem  by  Mrs.  W.  E.  Wearer,  of  Dav- 
enport,  Iowa 


Community   Progress  in  Columbus,  Ind. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Indiana's  progressive  small  cities  Is  Co- 
lumbus, Ind.  Its  leading  employer  is  the 
Cummins  Engine  Co.,  whose  community 
consciousness  and  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  citizens,  so  many  of  whom  it 
employs,  are  outstanding.  That  com- 
pany's  distinguished   chairman   of    the 


Comments  of  J.  Irwln  Miller,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Cummins  Engine  Co..  at  the 
Otter  Creek  Oolf  Course  dedication  Sunday 
are  worth  repeating  mEiny  times  because 
they  not  only  reflect  the  thinking  of  Cum- 
mins Engine  Co.,  but  also  that  of  other  in- 
dustries within  the  Columbus  cc«ninuiilty. 

And  It  la  this  philosophy  of  industry  to- 
ward the  community  which  has  put  Colunv- 
bus  head  and  shoulders  above  most  cities  of 
its  size. 

"Why  should  an  industrial  company,  or- 
ganized for  profit,  think  it  a  good  and  right 
thing  to  take  a  million  dollars  and  more 
of  that  profit  and  give  It  to  this  community 
In  the  form  of  this  golf  course  and  club- 
house?"   Mr.  Miller  asked. 

"Why,  instead.  Isn't  Cummins,  largest  tax- 
payer in  the  county,  spending  the  same  en- 
ergy to  try  to  get  its  Uxes  reduced,  cost  of 
education  cut,  cost  of  city  government  cut. 
less  money  spent  on  streets,  utilities, 
schools?" 

"The  answer."  he  said,  "is  that  we  would 
like  to  see  this  community  come  to  b«,  not 
the  cheapest,  but  the  very  best  community 
of  Its  size  In  this  country. 

"We  would  like  to  see  It  become  the  city 
in  wlilch  the  smartest  ablest  and  beet  young 
famlUes  would  like  to  live;  a  community 
open  in  every  reepect  to  persons  of  every 
race,  color  and  opinion;  one  that  makes 
them  feel  welcome  and  at  home  here;  a  com- 
munity which  offers  their  children  the  best 
education;  a  community  of  outspoken 
churches,  genuine  cultural  Interests,  exciting 
opportunities  for  recreation  and  a  commun- 
ity whose  citizens  are  themselves  well  paid 
and  who  will  not  tolerate  poverty  for  others." 
The  Cummins  board  chairman  added  that 
no  such  community  can  be  built  without 
citizens  determined  to  make  their  commun- 
ity beat,  without  city  government  which 
works  boldly,  ahead  of  its  problems,  and  not 
always  struggling  to  catch  up.  and  without 
money  sufficient  to  get  the  Job  done. 

The  concepU  expressed  by  Mr.  Miller  have 
been  the  attitude  of  many  Industrial  leaders 
In  Columbus  through  the  years.  Evidence 
of  this  is  on  all  sides,  but,  as  Mr.  Miller 
stressed,  such  a  community  as  these  leaders 
envision  is  impossible  without  individual 
citizens  equally  determined  to  do  the  best 
for  their  community. 

The  best  is  not  always  the  cheapest  and 
there  will  always  be  those  who  complain 
about  costs,  rightly  or  wrongly.  Neverthe- 
less, we  would  ask  of  all  and  each  that  he 
and  she  take  stock  of  their  own  motives  as 
citizens  of  Columbus  and  question  them- 
selves,  "Am   I  asking   what  my   community 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  rowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30. 1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  the 
greatness  of  a  State  is  reflected  in  the 
greatness  of  its  people.  Down  through 
the  years,  my  State  of  Iowa  has  had  its 
fair  share  of  citizens  who  have  carved  a 
niche  in  history  which  transcends  State 
lines. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Weaver,  2101  Scott  Street. 
Davenport,  Iowa,  has  caught  the  spirit 
of  Iowa's  renown  in  a  poem,  "Iowa  Is 
Many  Things  to  Many  People."  It  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pride  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
ask  that  Mrs.  Weaver's  poem  appear  in 
the  Appendix. 

Iowa  Is  Mant  Things  to  Mant  People 
What  Is  Iowa? 
Iowa    Is    the    land    from    the    big   purchase, 

Louisiana  in  1803. 
It's  a  land  west  of  the  big  Mississippi  and 

east  of  the  wide  Missouri. 
It's  55,000  square  miles  of  rolling  plains  and 

Jet  black  soils. 
It's  Chief  Blackhawk  down  the  trail  of  the 

Blackhawk  War. 
It's  Chief  Keokuk  and  his  pipe  of  peace. 

What  makes  Iowa? 

Iowa  is  the  heritage  of  many  fortune*. 

It's  the  early  day  settlers  from  acroes  the  sea. 

The  Oermans  and  their  peaceful  Amana  col- 
onies. 

The  Dutch  and  Tulip  Festival  time  In  Pella, 

The  Quakers  and  their  immortal  Herbert 
Hoover. 

A  bit  of  England  In  our  Plymouth  County. 

Norway  and  Luther  College  at  Decorab. 

A  French  miner's  namesake  city.  Dubuque, 
high  on  the  bluff  of  a  river  he  loved, 
and  a  little  bit  of  Sweden  in  Henry 
County. 

Iowa  Is  Hamlin  Garland  s  gifted  pen  In  Iowa 
stories. 

It's  Phil  Stong's  Blue  Boy  in  "State  Fair  ■ 

It's  Grant  Wood,  painter  renown. 

It's  Paul   Engle,  Iowa's  "man  of  letters  " 

It's  Meredith  WUlson's  "Music  Man"  and  hU 
76  trombones. 

It's  Bob  Feller.  Iowa's  farm  boy  and  base- 
ball hero 

It's  the  Wallaces-editors,  farmers  and  poli- 
ticians. 

It's  steamboats  and  rafting,  a  lost  panorama 
of  the  Mississippi. 

It's   the   Rlngllng   Bros.'   backyard   show, 

Forerunner  of  the  "Greeteet  Show  on  ftirth" 

Iowa  Is  a  land  of  Indian  legends — beautiful 

as  legends  go   •    •    • 
Its  the  Whispering  River,  the  Wapslplnlcon 

and  whence  came  its  name. 
It's  the  Broken  Hearted  Rock. 
It's  the  Uttle  Brown  Church  In  the  Vale 

born  for  a  song  was  born. 
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Xowa  is  the  greatest  agrlc\iltural  State  in  the 
world. 

It's  first  in  com.  first  In  hogs  and  first  In 
grade  A  lands. 

Iowa  is  big  tn  production — Quaker  Oats.  May- 
tag washers.  Aloe*  aluminum,  Bhaefler 
pens,  John  Deere  farm  machinery, 
Des  Moines,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Daven- 
port. 

Iowa  is  Oklboji  Lake,  MaquokeU  Caves  and 
Tama,  land  at  the  Indians. 

Iowa  is  the  State  University  of  Iowa  City's 
Dr.  Van  Allen,  world-famed  physicist 
in  the  endless  frontier  of  outer  space. 

Iowa  is  officially  a  gold  flnch,  an  oak,  a  wild 
rose.  "Song  of  Iowa"  and  the  Hawkeye 
State. 

Iowa  Is  a  com  stalk,  a  soy  bean,  a  delicious 
apple,  a  pound  of  bacon,  a  roller  dam, 
a  cliff,  a  cave,  a  factory,  a  farm,  a 
Hampshire,  a  Guernsey,  a  meadow,  a 
busy  street,  a  new  shopping  center,  a 
county  fair,  a  rlngneck  pheasant  and 
the  capitol^  golden  dome. 

Iowa  is  big  in  men  and  their  immortality. 
There's  George  Washington  Carver,  graduate 

of  Ames'  State. 
There's  Billy  Sunday,  Iowa's  orphan  boy  and 

world-known  evangelist. 
There's    Antolne    LeClalre,    tmrgalning    with 

the  early  day  Indian. 
There's  Herbert  Hoover  and  his  march  from 

West  Branch  to  the  White  House. 
There's  Blx  Beiderbecke,  American  jazz  and 

his  bugle. 
Tliere's  "Buffalo  BUI"  Cody  to  quicken  a  t>oy'B 

fancy  of  how  the  West  began. 
There's    Kmmett    KeUy.    the    sad  clown,    to 

make  you  smile. 

Iowa's  coTintryslde  Is  a  red  barn  la  a  shaded 

hoUow. 
It's  a  big  alio  wltli  a  belly  fuU  of  fodder. 
It's  pigs  wallowing  in  the  cool  of  the  mud. 
It's  a  market  stand  by  the  roadside. 
It's  a  Holsteln  and  her  cud  at  eventide. 
It's  a  cborch  spire  tall  against  the  horizon. 
It's  a  pilot  irtio  feels  mighty  oloee  to  God  I 

Iowa  Is  a  snowstorm  and  wintertime  glory. 
It's  a  deltige  of  rains  to  warm  the  farmer's 

heart  I 
It's  a  tornado  to  revenge  the  evil  gods  I 
It's  hot  and  humid  and  a  bone  chUlerl 
It's  a  soft  breeze  wtkoee  kiss  la  tender  In  the 

sunny  afternoon  I 

Iowa.  land  of  a  fascinating  past  I 
Iowa,  laad  at  a  busy,  bustUng  presentl 
Iowa,  land  of  promise  and  a  good  future ! 

—Mrs.  W.  E.  Weavd. 


U.N.  Rok  in  tke  Cmco 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or   lOCHISAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30, 1964 

Mr.  DIOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
United  Nations  Peace  Force  moves  out 
of  the  Congo  today,  the  American  public 
will  be  stirred  to  ask  what  has  been  ac- 
complished there.  Former  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Congo,  Edmund  A.  Oulllon, 
has  analyzed  the  United  Nation's  role  in 
this  area  In  the  Baltimore  Sun,  of  June 
29,  1064.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
include  this  article  hailing  the  Congo 
peace  mlaslan  In  the  Rxcoao  and  Include 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times. 
Jime  29  edition: 


[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun, 
_    June  29,  ld«4] 

UJf.  BOLB 

(By  F/*"""^  A.  GulUon) 
WASHiNcrroN.  June  38.— In  1  days'  Uma, 
on  June  30,  the  rear  guard  of  the  United  Na* 
tlons  force  in  the  Congo,  its  mandate  from 
the  General  Assembly  expired,  will  be  on  its 
way  bckck  to  home  bases  in  Lagos  and  Addis 
Ababa  after  3  years  of  unprecedented  opera- 
tions in  the  most  unpredictable  of  the  new 
countries  which  have  gained  independence 
since  World  War  II. 

The  United  Nations  force  is  leaving 
mainly  because  its  money  has  run  out. 
Since  last  December  it  has  stood  guard  on 
borrowed  time,  a  6-month  extension  of  Its 
totir  financed  a  little  more  than  one-third 
by  the  United  States. 

RICORD   QUESTIONED 

Wiiat  has  the  United  Nations  accom- 
plished? Without  the  United  Nations,  what 
lies  ahead  for  the  Republic  of  the  Congo? 

At  the  price  of  MOO  million  and  126  yoiuig 
lives  in  military  operations,  the  United  Na- 
tions has — 

1.  Prevented  what  might  have  been  a 
Korean-type  struggle  between  the  super- 
powers in  the  heart  of  Africa. 

2.  Spared  the  Congolese  people  the  rav- 
ages of  a  step-up  from  cold  war  to  hot  war. 

3.  Helped  hold  together  a  country  of 
over  14  mWU""  people,  comprising  scores 
of  tribes,  possessing  un equaled  potential 
wealth,  and  sharing  frontiers  with  nine 
countries. 

4.  Offered  counsel  and  moral  support 
while  the  Congo,  one  of  the  least  prepared 
of  the  liew  states,  struggled  to  create  the 
forms  of  legal  government. 

6.  Carried  on  the  biggest  technical  assist- 
ance program  yet  conducted  by  an  intona- 
tlonal  organleatloxi  and  which,  finances  per- 
mitting, will  continue. 

6.  Incurred  the  resentment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  which  has  balked  at  pa3rlng  assess- 
ments for  an  operation  which  It  does  not  ap- 
prove (and  which  has  seen  its  representa- 
tives twice  ejected  by  the  Congolese  Gov- 
ernment). 

PRSCXDCNTS    BET 

7.  Furnished  the  critical,  controversial 
precedents  for  the  future  of  a  world  orgaxLi- 
zatlon.  If  the  United  Nations  had  not  stood 
to  Its  task  as  It  did  in  the  Congo,  it  might 
well  be  on  the  road  into  the  shadows  to  Join 
the  League  of  Nations.  What  it  has  done, 
it  seeme  to  me,  not  only  increases  the  chances 
that  it  win  be  more  constantly  used  (with 
the  safeguards  buUt  into  its  charter),  but 
also  speeds  up  its  evolution  into  what  its 
founders  expected  it  one  day  to  l}ecocne. 

In  supporting  the  United  Nations  through 
the  heat  of  the  day  in  Africa  and  contro- 
versy at  home,  the  United  States  clung  to  a 
central  idea: 

If  the  Congo  should  break  into  pieces,  the 
Communist  conspiracy  could  pick  up  some 
of  the  pieces. 

To  keep  this  from  liappening.  mviltilateral 
action  through  the  United  Nations  appeared 
better  th«ui  direct  interventloD  which  could 
not  only  call  for  slmUar  action  on  the  part 
oif  the  Soviet  Union  but  would  also  look  to 
the  hypersensitive  new  nations  like  eelf- 
SCT-vlng  neolmperialism. 

n  one  part  of  the  Congo,  the  mineral-rich 
Katanga,  were  to  break  away,  taking  with  it 
almost  half  of  the  country's  wealth  and 
revenue,  other  defections  would  follow.  In- 
deed this  dlstntegratloQ  was  In  full  swing 
in  the  first  year  of  Ooogcdeae  independence 
when  not  one  secession  but  three  were  in  the 
making — in  Kat.anga.  in  the  Kasal.  and  In 
Orientale  Province,  where  Antolne  Olsenga, 
self-0t3rled  spiritual  heir  of  Patrice  Lum- 
umba, held  sway  amid  a  cluster  of  Commu- 
nist and  satellite  embassies. 


SURZ  TKHSG      DOTICni.T 


In  almost  a  dOBsn  diffuse  but  doeely  nego- 
tiated texts  and  resolattons.  the  United  Na- 
tiona  in  the  Congo  was  enjoined  to  expel 
foreign  meroenarlea,  prevent  drU  war,  "by 
force  If  neeeasary,"  and  to  preeerve  the  in- 
tegrity at  the  ootmtry. 

It  achieved  theee  goals,  not  without  blood, 
sweat  and  tetus,  whUe  it  remained  in  the 
Congo.  Now  that  It  is  going  will  all  at 
this  be  undone?  Will  the  Congo  fall  apart 
again? 

A  man  would  have  to  have  his  head  ex- 
anUned  to  offer  a  sure  tiding  in  forecasting 
the  Congo.  The  beet  which  can  be  done  is 
to  weigh  up  the  good  and  iMd.  To  this  ob- 
server, the  former  seems  slightly  to  outweigh 
the  latter. 

We  may  expect  a  spate  of  sensational  head- 
lines from  Leopoldvllle,  the  Kivu,  Kantanga, 
and  elsewhere,  doubtless  rsOecting  inci- 
dents timed  by  their  planners  to  coincide 
with  the  United  Nations  exit.  The  grue- 
somely  picturesque  detail,  inevitable  in  Con- 
golese reporting,  will  cause  these  incidents 
to  stick  in  the  mind  of  the  read«-. 

And  there  are  plenty  of  grim  aspects  to 
relate.  There  are  tribal  rebellions  In  Kwilu 
moimted  by  tribesmen  who  think  they  are 
immune  to  bullets,  and  pygmold  q>eannen 
in  the  Kivu  have  bushwhacked  small  tmlts 
of  the  striving  but  faltering  Congolese  army. 

More  serious  are  indlcatloos,  imprecise  birt 
ominous,  of  Chinese  Communist  quarter- 
backing  of  these  activities  frc»n  neighbor- 
ing countries;  the  Intrigues  of  dissident 
emlgree  politicians  ensconced  across  the  river 
in  Brazzaville :  the  iM«sence  of  large  numbers 
of  unemployed  in  ^e  cities,  likely  tinder 
for  social  conflagrations;  and  the  poesiblUtles 
of  a  renewal  of  the  Katanga  secession. 

But  there  are  good  signs,  too. 

The  tax  revenues  and  export  earnings  of 
the  Katanga,  which  were  lost  to  the  Congo 
when  it  most  needed  them,  are  beginning  to 
flow  back  to  the  Central  Government. 

The  Central  Government  of  CyrUe  Adoula. 
tied  and  twleaguered  as  it  Is,  yet  maintains 
the  support  of  the  African  wcx-ld  which  has 
consistently  rejected  the  separatist  pireten- 
sions  of  Moise  Tshombe's  Katanga.  This  Is 
a  factor  in  O(»igoleee  domestic  as  well  as  in- 
ternational politics. 

While  maintaining  Its  "nonallned"  stance, 
the  Congo  Government  has  repeatedly  shown 
its  good  understanding  of  the  tesues  which 
divide  the  world  of  today,  as  well  as  Its  hos- 
pitality to  private  enterprise. 

The  Adoula  government  has  made  a  long 
effort,  despite  dlsappointmmts.  to  govern  by 
constitutional  and  parliamentary  means. 
It  is  now  considering  the  draft  a  new  consti- 
tution which  it  hopes  to  sulHnlt  to  popular 
referendum. 

DiOCPEKDKKT     STRXSSIB 

Whatever  grievanoee  some  Congolese  have 
against  their  Government,  the  people  are 
convinced  of  their  independence.  Ttx  this 
reason,  plus  weariness,  phxs  vigilant  police, 
the  masses  of  LeopoldvUle  did  not  rise  in 
sympathy  witb  the  coop  d'etat  in  Gabon 
and  BrazzavUle,  as  some  expected  them  to 
«U>. 

Inflation  and  smuggling  are  being  fought 
by  means  of  a  stabilization  plan  worked  out 
by  the  Intematlcnal  Monetary  Fund. 

The  Congoleee  Army  for  all  Its  shortcom- 
ings has  improved  significantly  since  1961. 

The  local  tribal  revolts  eademlc  In  the 
Cc»igo— as  in  some  other  African  countries — 
so  far  have  not  coalesced  into  any  coherent 
national  revolution  and  tbelr  logistics  are 
not  good. 

The  span  of  attention  detnonstratd  by  the 
opposition  groups  Is  not  long,  divisions 
among  them  proliferate,  and  the  effort  by  a 
foreign  conspiracy  to  (x-ganlse  than  for  its 
own  purposes  is  likely  to  prove  frustrating. 

Even  the  risky  withdrawal  of  the  United 
Nations  forces  has   some  good  aspects.     As 
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Adoula'8  domestic  opposition  does  not  cease 
to  point  out,  the  country  miist  eventually 
stand  on  lt«  feet  and  in  doing  so  national 
feeling  can  be  stimulated. 

Perhaps  the  most  oonstructive  yet  ambiv- 
alent develoiMnent  Ls  the  growth  of  better 
understanding  and  harmony  between  the 
Belgians  and  the  Congolese  poUUclans.  This 
Is  highly  oonstrucUve  for  many  obvious 
reasons.  Including  Increased  and  more  effec- 
tive Belgian  assistance  for  a  unified  Congo 
and  a  check  to  support  for  separatism,  or  at 
least  for  autonomy  In  a  degree  unacceptable 
to  LeopoldvlUe.  which  formerly  dominated 
some  sectors  of  Belgian  opinion. 

This  reconciliation  hopefully  may  extend 
to  contending  groups  within  the  country 
from  LeopoldvlUe  to  Bukavu,  from  Kllsabeth- 
vllle  to  Stanleyville.  All  to  the  good— pro- 
vided the  principles  of  a  unified  Congo  which 
the  United  NaUons  defended  and  which  can 
stand  against  Communist  Infiltration  are  not 
compromised. 

(Prom  the  New  York  (NY.)  Times.  June  29 
1964) 
Changx   in   thk   Congo 
With  the  last  detachments  of  the  United 
Nations  peace  force  set  to  move  out  tomor- 
row,   the  Congo   is  trying  frantically   to  put 
together  a  "government  of  national   recon- 
ciliation" to  keep  the  shaky  young  state  from 
falling  apart.    Prwnler  Adoula.  whose  efforts 
to  rally  popular  support  have  been  notably 
unsuccessful.  Is  now  turning  for  succot   to 
those  with  whom  he  once  fought  most  bit- 
terly. 

Out  of  the  current  scramble  may  come  a 
new  coalition  government  of  dizzying  pol- 
itical diversity.  It  may  cover  the  full  range 
from  Molse  Tshcanbe,  now  In  heroic  return 
from  the  exile  that  was  his  punishment  for 
leading  Katanga  Into  secession,  to  leftist  An- 
toine  Oizenga.  Premier  Lumumbas  self- 
proclaimed  heir.  Whether  such  a  govern- 
ment could  hold  together  Is  questionable. 
Its  ability  to  put  down  the  revolts  that  are 
sweeping  through  the  Congolese  provinces 
would  be  even  more  so. 

Does  all  this  uncertainty  mean  that  the 
U.N.'s  pacification  effort — the  most  massive 
It  has  undertaken  since  Korea — was  a  failure? 
Would  it  have  been  better  to  have  shunned 
an  operation  that  nearly  bankrupted  the 
world  organization  and  that  cost  many  lives 
including  that  of  Secretary  General  Dag 
Hammarskjold?  The  answer  seems  to  us 
clearly  no.  The  Congo  has  been  given  4 
years  of  time  it  desperately  needed  to  learn 
at  least  the  fundaments  of  order  and  effec- 
tive public  administration. 

The  internal  splits  and  rebeillons  kept  that 
time  from  being  used  to  maximum  benefit, 
but  the  central  government  still  functions 
and  the  U.N.  did  ward  off  an  East- West  con- 
frontation In  the  heart  of  Africa  that  would 
have  Imperiled  world  peace.  With  the  depar- 
ture of  the  U.N.  troops,  the  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal dangers  are  multiplied.  Chinese- 
backed  rebels  are  seeking  to  turn  the  terri- 
tory Into  an  African  Vietnam.  Tribal  up- 
risings add  to  the  Instability.  The  problems 
are  political  and  economic,  as  well  as  mUl- 
tary.  The  Congo's  survival  will  depend  on 
how  well  It  meets  the  challenges  In  all  three 
fields. 


Sona,  of  New  York  City,  an  advance  copy 
of  Mr.  Robert  M.  Buck's  new  book  "The 
Orlm  Truth  About  Fluoridation."  It  \a 
an  excellent  presentation  about  the 
highly  controversial  subject  of  fluorida- 
tion of  public  water  supplies.  In  the 
prAcess  of  commending  this  book  to  my 
colleagues,  I  quote  from  the  Introductory 
remarks  of  the  above  mentioned  pub- 
lisher, as  follows: 

Pew  Issues  of  public  health  and  safety  have 
aroused   the  storm  of  controversy  that  has 
raged  in  recent  years  over  the  practice  of  add- 
ing   minute     quantities    of    fluoride    com- 
pounds to  public  water  supplies  as  a  means 
of  reducing  the  number  of  cavities  in  chil- 
dren's teeth.    Responsible  health  authorities 
have  defended  water  fluoridation;  equally  re- 
sponsible  doctors   and   dentists   have   called 
for  further  study  and  re.search.     Profluorlda- 
tlonlsts    have    cited    surveys    showing    fewer 
cavities     In     children     drinking     fluoridated 
water.       Uncommitted    doctors    have    ques- 
tioned the  validity  of  such  test  areas,  point- 
ing out  inadequacies  of  control  in  these  ex- 
periments.   Antmuorldatlonlste  have  pointed 
to  reports  exposing  the  long-term  effects  of 
fluorldaUon,    and    at    least    one    responsible 
medical  source  has  demonstrated  the  poosi- 
blllty  of  a  link  between  fluorides  and  certain 
forms  of  cancer.    Through  all  the  conflicting 
statements  and  heated  argimients  a  few  basic 
facts  about  fluorides  and  fluoridation  have 
beccHue  startllngly  clear.     These  facU,  dUl- 
gently  set  forth  in  this  concise  book,  classify 
it  as  must  reading   for  everyone  concerned 
about  his  own  health  and  the  health  of  his 
children  In  this  generaUon  and  In  generations 
to  come.     It  is  also  a  book  of  enormous  im- 
portance to  thoee  who  are  concerned  about 
freedom   of  choice  in   medical   matters  and 
those  who  seek  an  answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  fluoridation  Is  a  medical  boon  or  a 
possible  menace  to  mankind. 

Robert  M.  Buck  has  been  a  newspaperman 
for  over  half  a  century.  He  started  his  long 
career  on  the  Chicago  Tribune,  went  from 
there  to  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  then  to  the 
Washington  Post  and  Anally  to  the  Wash- 
ington Dally  News  where,  for  34  years,  he  cov- 
ered events  in  the  District  of  Columbia's 
municipal  government.  He  has  also  been  an 
alderman  in  Chicago,  an  employee  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  a  magazine  editor. 


June  SO 

To  the  east,  the  Republic  extends  to 
the  lakes  of  the  Great  Rift  Valley  Lake 
Tanganyika.  Lake  Klvu.  Lake  Edward. 
and  Lake  Albert.  Thua.  Its  eastern  area 
with  its  fairly  temperate  weather  in  the 
higher  territory  borders  on  East  Africa 
and  the  headwaters  of  the  Nile.  This 
region  is  in  contrast  to  the  tropical  rain 
forest  which  covers  one  half  of  the  Re- 
pubUc's  area.  Ljrlng  in  or  near  the 
equator,  the  air  is  tropically  hot  and 
humid  and  the  land  rich  in  tropical  flora 
and  fauna. 

It  was  across  East  Africa  from  Zanzi- 
bar, Lake  Victoria,  and  Lake  Tangan- 
yika that  Henry  Stanley  made  his  his- 
toric trans-African  trip  in  the  mld- 
1870's  that  established  the  source  of  the 
Congo  River.  ,As  he  traveled  up  the 
Lualaba  River  and  then  down  the  Congo 
this  hardy  explorer  had  to  fight  for  prac- 
tically every  mile  as  he  and  his  party 
struggled  over  the  river's  natural 
obstacles. 

The  Belgian  king  quickly  sensed  the 
economic  possibilities  of  the  Congo  and 
took  control  of  it.  In  1908  the  region 
became  the  Belgian  Congo.  After  agi- 
tation in  the  late  1950's,  Belgium  agreed 
to  grant  the  Congo  its  independence  on 
June  30,  1960.  On  September  20  of  that 
year  the  Congo  |raras  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations.  ^Slnce  that  time  the 
government  has  made  valiant  efforts  to 
solve  the  problems  that  have  faced  the 
newly  independent  country.  The  United 
Nations  has  been  of  great  assistance,  as 
has  our  own  Government. 

The  country  is  economically  well  en- 
dowed. Its  mineral  wealth,  particularly 
in  copper,  diamonds,  cobalt,  and  ura- 
nium. Is  already  contributing  greatly  to 
the  revenue  of  that  country.  It  also  has 
a  great  potential  In  hydroelectric  power. 
On  its  4th  anniversary,  we  salute  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo  and  wish  it  well 
for  the  future. 


Congo  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30, 1964 


Michtfan  Jewish  War  Veterans' 
RetoIatioB 


"Tbe  Grim  Tmtfc  About  Flaoridation" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29,  1964 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.    Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  just  received  from  G.  P.  Putnam's 


Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Republic  of  the  Congo — Lipoid - 
ville— celebrates  the  fourth  anniversary 
of  her  independence.  We  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  warm 
felicitations  to  His  Excellency  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  Joseph  Kasavubu; 
and  to  the  Congolese  Charge  d 'Affaires 
to  the  United  States,  Mario  Cardoso. 

The  Republic  of  the  Congo — Leopold- 
vlUe—is  situated  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 
With  only  a  small  window  on  the  AtlanUc 
Ocean  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  River, 
the  country  covers  most  of  the  Congo 
River  basin,  one  of  the  great  river  sys- 
tems of  the  continent.  Its  Inland  water- 
ways are  the  main  means  of  transporta- 
tion in  the  country,  although  roads  and 
railways  are  needed  to  circumvent  Its 
waterfalls  and  cataracts. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30. 1964 

Mrs.  ORIFFTTHS.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
Michigan  Jewish  War  Veterans  at  their 
annual  convention  adopted  a  resolution 
petitioning  Congress  to  provide  adequate 
scholarships  and  grants  to  teachers  in 
the  fields  of  English,  the  arts,  and  hu- 
manities. At  this  ttaie  I  submit  this 
resolution  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  : 

Whereas  Jewish  life  has  always  viewed  edu- 
caUon  as  a  vital  and  Integral  part  of  human 
existence;  and 

Whereas  education  has  been  a  fundamen- 
tal aspect  of  the  American  philosophy  as  en- 
compassed in  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of 
1787;  and 

Whereas  scientific  and  technological  su- 
periority over  foreign  accomplishments  has 
been  achieved  by  "crash"  educational  pro- 
grams; and 

Whereas  this  attainment  has  been  reached 
at  the  cost  of  neglecting  tSie  arts  and  hu- 
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inanities  which  our  late  beloved  President 
Kennedy  attempted  to  upgrade;  and 

Wheree*  an  edxicated  axul  enlightened  citi- 
zenry AMiiree  a  better  and  more  wholesome 
country;  and 

Whereas  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  have 
fought  to  i)erpetuate  the  blessings  oC  de- 
mocracy which  is  basic  to  educated  citizens: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Bloch-Rose  Post  No. 
420,  in  session  June  1,  1904,  does  hereby  peti- 
tion the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
recognize  the  extreme  importance  of  fur- 
ther educating  our  citizens  In  the  areas  of 
English,  arts,  and  hxmianltles  by  providing 
sufficient  and  adequate  scholarships  and 
grants  to  teachers  in  these  fields;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  presented 
to  the  Department  of  Michigan,  In  conven- 
tion session  June  6  and  7.  1964.  for  theU- 
approval  and  subsequent  submission  to  the 
appropriate  educational  representatives  In 
Congress  for  their  consideration  and  action. 


1 
The  Virgin  Islands  at  the  Fair 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30, 1964    \ 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  va- 
rious times  throughout  this  session,  I 
have  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
questionable  circumstances  as  they  de- 
veloped surrounding  preparations  for  the 
Virgin  Islands  exhibit  at  the  New  York 
World's  Pair.  As  you  will  recall,  much 
of  the  trouble  seemed  to  center  In  the 
office  of  the  commissioner  of  commerce 
for  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  Virgin  Islands  Daily  News,  pub- 
lished at  St.  Thomas,  has  watched  this 
situation  carefully.  In  an  editorial  on 
June  27,  It  reported  on  results  of  those 
preparations,  saying  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  exhibit  that  "a  number  of  com- 
petent observers  lutve  Indicated  that  the 
Impressions  to  date  are  totally  negative." 
The  newspaper  went  on  to  suggest  that 
these  preperations  had  been  marked,  at 
least,  by  "colossal  bungling"  and  per- 
haps more. 

I>r.  Albert  Prendergast  has  now  suc- 
ceeded Henry  L.  Klmelmsui  as  the  Virgin 
Islands  commissioner  of  commerce.  In 
its  editorial,  the  Daily  News  expresses 
the  hope  that  Dr.  Prendergast  will  have 
the  help  of  the  Virgin  Islands  govern- 
ment and  private  citizens  in  efforts  to 
remedy  "gross  errors."  I  share  that 
hope,  in  view  of  the  paper's  expressed 
opinion  that  the  present  Virgin  Islands 
exhibit  is  "doing  more  harm  than  good." 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  my  interest  in 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  well 
known.  Because  I  am  confident  that 
other  Mwnbers  of  Congress  share  that 
interest.  I  ask  that  the  June  27  editorial. 
"The  Islands  at  the  Pair,"  be  entered  in 
the  Rxcord: 

Ths  Islands  at  the  Paik 

Someone  in  autb(»'lty  should  move  rapidly 
to  save  the  i>atbetic  showing  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair.  Re- 
ports   we    have    heard    from    a    number    of 


competent  observers  have  indicated  that  the 
impressions  to  date  are  totally  negative. 

The  monumental  sugar  mill  must  be  most 
confusing  to  the  perplexed  viewer  who  Is 
unacquainted  with  Virgin  Islands  history. 
Since  there  Is  no  llteratxire  explaining  the 
monstrosity — or  anything  else  about  the  is- 
lands— and  since  there  is  no  perscnx  ac- 
quainted with  the  islands  to  ofTer  a  pr(q)er 
introduction,  it  makes  the  whole  setup  dou- 
bly enigmatic. 

The  fact  that  the  legislature  was  hypno- 
tized by  a  former  commissioner  of  commerce 
into  spending  large  sums  of  taxpayers' 
money  on  this  obvious  bust,  and  the  further 
fact  that  the  government  was  hoodwinked 
into  signing  an  "exclusive  contract" — which 
is  now  denied — with  an  elusive  pvu-veyor  of 
literature,  who  has  not  yet  delivered  in  lo. 
these  3  months,  are  matters  of  sorry  history. 
So  far  nothing  In  the  Virgin  Islands  ex- 
hibit could  possibly  stimulate  anyone  (1)  to 
visit  the  Islands;  (2)  to  appreciate  the  charm 
of  the  Islands;  or  (3)  to  drink  Virgin  Islands 
rum.  On  the  contrary,  everything  suggests 
colossal  bungling,  or  perhaps  a  refined,  but 
not  quite  so  subtle,  racket. 

As  It  stands,  the  Virgin  Islands  exhibit  Is 
doing  more  harm  than  good. 

Inunedlate  steps  should  be  taken  to  rem- 
edy the  gross  errors.  Since  the  persons  who 
have  financed  the  advertising  at  the  fair 
have  apparently  received  little  help  from  the 
Government,  we  recommend  that  an  advi- 
sory group  be  formed  to  assist  the  new  com- 
missioner of  commerce  in  making  the  ex- 
hibit meaningful  and  In  projecting  a  proper 
Image  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Since  these  businessmen  have  plenty  at 
stake  and  the  know-how  In  projecting  the 
true  Virgin  Islands  Image,  the  government 
should  use  and  draw  freely  upon  their  skills 
and  experience. 

What  we  shoiild  be  boosting  at  the  fair  are 
Virgin  Islands  people,  Virgin  Islands  attrac- 
tions, and  Virgin  Islands  products.  The 
whole  concept  and  management  of  the  ex- 
hibit should  be  carefully  reviewed. 

We  urge  that  a  study  of  the  matter  be 
made  by  the  leglslatxu-e  and.  If  necessary, 
that  additional  funds  be  allocated  to  cor- 
rect the  mistakes  which  have  been  made. 
Such  funds  could  well  be  charged  to  adver- 
tising and  might  be  well  spent. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  new  commis- 
sioner of  commerce,  assisted  by  a  committee 
of  concerned  citsens.  can  somehow  repair  the 
damage  and  do  something  concrete  to  offer  a 
proper  Image  of  the  Islands  at  the  World's 
Fair. 


dnv."  His  eomments  pose  the  problem 
which  the  United  Nations  faces  there 
ftnrt  In  acme  other  Instances,  in  which 
the  international  agency  becomes,  as  the 
title  indicates,  a  "l)ackdrop"  for  what 
the  editor,  Louis  C.  Hiner,  calls  political 
fanatics. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial, which  was  published  in  the  June 
23  issue  of  the  Rushville  DaUy  Telegram, 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

JCST  A  BACKOSCHP 

The  full  cost  of  keeping  the  peace  force 
on  Cyprus  wUl  not  be  known  untU  the  United 
Nations  presenU  Its  accounting.  Britain, 
which  has  the  largest  contingent,  has  warned 
that  if  some  progress  Is  not  made  toward  a 
settlement  it  will  pull  out. 

The  whole  affair  U  a  political  stage,  brlght- 
>y  Ut,  on  which  Makarlos  Is  the  star  per- 
former. There  Is  more  than  a  suspicion  that 
the  whole  Cyprus  affair  is  a  two-bit  demon- 
stration of  fanaticism  of  the  kind  that  U  all 
too  common  these  days.  If  the  UJ*.  is  to 
live  up  to  Its  name  as  a  peacemaking  body. 
It  should  settle  this  bvislness  satisfactorily. 

It  Is  part  of  modern  Idiocy  that  fanatics 
and  rabblerousers  are  listened  to  with  respect 
and  that  otherwise  sane  and  mature  people 
run  around  trying  to  soothe  Inferiority  com- 
plexes and  to  change  or  adjust  that  which  Is 
unalterable. 

All  that  is  needed  in  Cypriis  Is  a  little  good 
win  on  both  Bides  and  a  sincere  desire  for 
peace  and  order.  Without  this  the  U.N  force 
will  remain  indefinitely,  supported  by  the 
money  of  j)eople  far  away  who  have  no  real 
Interest  In  the  affair,  even  if  they  know  what 
It  Is  about,  which  is  doubtful. 

The  U.N.  force  was  Invited  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  C3rpru8  to  help  keep  the  peace.  Now 
p>eacekeeplng  forces  are  sp>at  upon  and  In- 
sulted by  the  very  people  who  Invited  them 
and  whose  fanatical  factions  she  is  helping 
to  hold  apart. 

It  Is  time  to  Inject  a  little  sanity  Into  the 
treatment  of  such  affairs  as  Cyprus  and  to 
start  considering  seriously  how  long  the 
UJ*.  can  continue  to  act  as  a  backdrop  be- 
fore which  political  fanatics  perform  to  their 
heart's  content. 


Roihyilie,  Ind.,  Paper  Comments  on 
Cyprus 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  30,  1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  all 
too  often  true  that  the  press  in  oiu* 
smaller  cities  and  small  towns  takes  al- 
most no  Interest  in  international  affairs. 
In  order  to  build  circulation,  it  is  often 
much  better  to  devote  attention  almost 
exclusively  to  the  local  scene. 

But  many  smaller  dailies  and  other 
newspapers  have  a  concern.  The  Rush- 
ville, Ind.,  Daily  Telegram  is  a  relatively 
small  newspaper:  but  recently  its  editor 
commented  on  the  situation  in  CyiMTis, 
in  an  editorial  entiUed  "Just  a  Back- 


Clarence  Frederick  Lea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  So,  1964 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  connection  with  the  passing  of  Clar- 
ence Frederick  Lea,  on  Saturday,  June 
20, 1964. 1  think  it  Is  appropriate  that  the 
biography  of  this  dedicated  and  out- 
standing Member  of  the  House  be  printed 
in  the  Congrkssional  Record  at  this 
time.  I  am  certain  many  of  his  former 
colleagues,  with  whwn  he  served,  will 
appreciate  the  reminder  of  his  many  ac- 
complishments. Clarence  F.  Lea  was 
loved  and  respected  by  all  of  his  c(»stit- 
uency,  Irrespiective  of  party  affiliation. 
His  record  of  accomplishment  can  be 
mat<^ed  by  only  a  few  Members  of  the 
House.  In  this  day  of  n4>id  travel  and 
expanding  communications,  we  tend  to 
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overlook  the  great  aervice  and  rec<»tl 
of  achievements  by  outstandinc  political 
leaders  who  have  given  Uveir  llXe  to  the 
cause  of  justice  and  the  Interests  of  man- 
kind. I,  therefore,  take  this  opportunity 
to  Include  the  record  of  one  of  our  great- 
est Americans,  the  Honorable  Clarence 
P.  Lea»  I  was  proud  to  call  him  my 
friend: 

CLABKNCX   FaCDXRXCK    LCA 

Bom  In  Lake  County.  Calif..  July  11,  1874. 
Son  of  James  M.  and  Ellzabetii  Lea;  father 
born  In  Tennessee  and  mother  In  Kentucky. 
Father  crossed  the  plains  with  a  covered- 
wagon  train  on  a  6  months'  Journey  In  1861 
with  the  g^Jld  rush. 

Attended  ccmunon  schools,  Lakeport  Acad- 
emy. Stanford  University,  and  graduated 
from  the  law  department.  University  of 
Denver. 

Had  his  nrst  Job  at  the  age  of  14  years, 
operating  a  sulky  hayrack  at  75  cents  a  day. 
working  from  6  a.m.  till  sundown.  Got  his 
money  to  go  to  Stanford  University  by  farm- 
ing part  of  his  father's  place  on  shares. 

Went  from  Lake  to  Sonoma  County  by 
bicycle,  about  75  mllee  over  the  mountains, 
to  begin  the  practlxje  of  law  shortly  after 
graduating  from  the  University  of  Denver  In 
1898. 

In  1906  was  elected  district  attorney  of 
Sonoma  County.  In  which  ofBce  he  served  for 
10  years.  Was  president  of  the  District  At- 
torneys' Association  In  California.  1916-17. 
Resigned  when  elected  to  Congress. 

Elected  to  U.S.  Congress  In  1918  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  from  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  California. 
Elected  to  each  succeeding  Congress,  having 
secured  the  nomination  of  both  major  par- 
tie*  In  14  of  the  16  elections.  He  is  now 
serving  his  33d  jrear.  Has  a  longer  service 
In  the  U.S.  Congress  than  any  Member  from 
California.  There  are  only  four  Members  In 
the  House  who  have  served  longer  than  Mr. 
Lea. 

Was  one  of  15  members  of  the  House  War 
InvesUgatlng  Conunlttee  of  the  First  World 
War.  For  several  years  he  has  been  the  only 
sxirvlvlng  Member  In  the  House  of  that  com- 
mittee. Select  Committee  on  Expenditures 
In  the  War  Department,  W.  J.  Graham,  Illi- 
nois, chairman. 

Was  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aviation  of  the  above  Investigating  commit- 
tee and  wrote  a  report  on  aviation  during 
the  World  War,  which  has  since  been  made  a 
study  of  aeronautical  education  In  some 
military  courses. 

Was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  caucus 
of  the  73d  Congress.  Was  also  a  member  of 
the  House  Aviation  Investigating  Commit- 
tee of  the  68th  Congress.  Select  Committee 
on  Inquiry  Into  Operations  of  the  US.  Air 
Services,  Florian  Lampert,  of  Wisconsin, 
chairman. 

Meznber  of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  since  1921.  Be- 
came chairman  of  that  committee  on  the 
election  of  Bam  Raybum  as  Speaker  In  1937, 
serving  for  10  years. 

Has  the  record  of  sociulng  passage  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  largest  num- 
ber of  bills  Ln  any  1  day:  Panama  Canal.  21. 
This  legislation  came  from  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  during  Mr. 
Lea's  chairmanship. 

Was  on  the  subcommittee  of  above  com- 
mittee which  wrote  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933.  He  Is  author  of  the  National  Ofts  Act  of 
1938.  which  became  a  law  and  provided  for 
Government  regulation  of  the  Interstate 
shipment  of  natural  gas. 

Wa»  coauthor  of  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Act  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  Na- 
tion- 
Lea  amendment  to  Federal  Trade  Commla- 
slon  Act  prohibits  false  and  misleading  ad- 
vertising of  foods,  drugs,  coemettcs,  anU  so 
forth. 


Had  eiutrg*  ot  legislation  in  House  which 
results!  in  tbm  ClvU  AaronauUcs  Act  ot  1938. 
Was  su'bor  of  the  act  proTldlog  far  the 
regulatioii  of  freight  forwarders;  the  Air 
Plloi  Training  Act.  and  the  rasoluUon  which 
called  for  a  report  frc«n  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  to  provide  a  national  airport 
system.  Mr.  Lea  was  coauthor  of  the  Federal 
Airport  Act  enacted  In  the  79th  Congress. 

He  piloted  through  the  House  the  noted 
Wool  Products  Labeling  Act,  which  require* 
aU  woolen  goods  to  be  sold  under  a  label  cor- 
rectly stating  their  wool  content. 

Since  1934,  Mr.  Lea  has  taken  an  active 
Interest  in  coordinating  the  different  types 
of  transportation.  He  was  coauthor  of  a 
number  of  acts  relating  to  transportation, 
including  the  Transportation  Act  of  1940, 
which  coordinated  the  transporatlon  agen- 
cies of  the  ccmntry.  consisting  of  railroads, 
highways.  Inland  and  coastal  waterways. 
This  law  helped  our  transportation  system 
to  handle  the  tremendous  burden  of  freight 
Imposed  upon  It  by  the  last  war. 

While  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Conamerce  Committee.  Mr.  Lea  was  head 
of  a  national  transportation  survey  of  all 
forms  of  transportation,  as  authorized  by 
Congress,  to  make  a  study  of  postwar  prob- 
lems of  our  transportation  agencies. 

Author  of  the  act  to  prohibit  certain 
coercive  pracUces  affecting  radio  broadcast- 
ing commonly  referred  to  as  the  PetrlUo  Act. 

MODEXNTZTNG  OTIS  MlKSmrNTlAL  ELBCTION 

P>Dr  20  years  Congressman  Lea  has  been 
Interested  In  this  matter,  advocating  through 
resolutions  In  various  Congresses  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  modernize  the 
method  of  electing  the  President.  His  first 
resolution  was  filed  In  1928;  a  similar  reso- 
lution was  reported  to  the  House  favorably 
In  1933 — 72d  Congress — and  another  In  the 
73d  Congress.  He  has  repeatedly  since  filed 
similar  resolutions,  and  In  this  Congress 
filed  House  Joint  Resolution  124.  The  prin- 
cipal proposals  embodied  In  the  resolution 
are  that : 

First.  The  electoral  college  be  abolished. 

Second.  The  relaUve  voting  strength  of 
each  State  be  preserved  as  at  present  by  al- 
lowing it  electoral  votes  in  the  same  number 
as  now. 

Third.  The  President  be  elected  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people. 

Fourth.  The  unit  State  vote  be  eliminated 

Fifth.  The  electoral  votes  of  each  State  be 
divided  between  the  candidates  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  their  popular  votes  In  that  State. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  recommended 
and  subsequently  the  full  committee,  which 
has  27  members,  unanimously  reported  to 
the  House  favorably  a  resoluUon  for  the 
adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment  in 
the  exact  language  proposed  by  Mr.  Lea.  The 
resolution  was  reported  in  the  name  of  Mr 
Oossett,  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  has  In- 
troduced in  the  Senate  a  resolution  carrying 
the  same  langruage  of  the  Lea  resoluUon 

The  adoption  of  this  amendn>ent  would  be 
an  outstanding  historical  contribution  to 
our  method  of  electing  the  President. 


June  30 


Open  Opportaimty  for  Coal  ProgrcM:  A^ 
palackia  to  Alaska 


EXTSaraiON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    rarNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29, 1964 

Mr  SAYIXDR.    Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
coal  communities  are  being  headlined  as 


the  Nation's  major  surplus  labor  areas, 
the  administration  has  indicated  a  de- 
termination to  undertake  a  variety  of 
measures     to    boost    coal     production. 
Based  on  undeniable  statistics,  the  best 
ways  to  get  miners  back  to  work  would 
be  to  cut  back  residual  oU  Imports,  re- 
ject  further   proposals  to  build  uneco- 
nomic hydroelectric  plants  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  and  stop  Federal  subsidies 
for  atomic  electric  power.    The  demand 
for  electricity  is  constantly  moving  up- 
ward, but  unless  coal  Is  protected  from 
Inequitable   compeUtlon  permitted   and 
promoted  by  ridiculous  Government  pol- 
icies,   the  coal  miner  does  not  have  a 
chance  in  the  world  of  benefiting  from 
this  natural  increase  in  energy  reqiiire- 
ments. 

There  are  other  steps  by  which  Con- 
gress can  open  the  way  to  coal  progress 
Last  October  20  I  introduced  H.R.  896o" 
which  is  designed  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  coal  on  the  public  domain 
by  increasing  acreage  on  leases.  The 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
MONDsoN]  and  my  colleague,  the  gcnUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Morgan  in- 
troduced identical  bills  at  the  same^me 
and  we  are  hopeful  that  this  legislation 
will  be  ready  for  floor  acUon  In  a  very 
short  time.  Your  support  will  be  par- 
ticularly appreciated  by  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States,  where  vast  storehouses  of 
coal  lie  ready  to  be  developed  for  use 
In  the  growing  power  markets  from  Den- 
ver to  Los  Angeles, 

On  May  12  of  this  year  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]  intro- 
duced H.R.  11204.  a  bill  to  grant  consent 
for  construction  of  a  dam  across  the 
Savannah  River  so  that  the  Duke  Power 
Co.  will  have  necessary  water  supply  for 
use  In  a  steamplant  whose  coal  require- 
ments would  amount  to  3  Vi  mllllc»i  tons 
annually.  This  supply  would  necessarily 
come  from  the  Appalachian  region,  which 
would  benefit  by  at  least  $24  mlUion  each 
year  in  the  sale  of  coal  alone.  When 
transportaticwn  costs  are  added  and  the 
value  of  mine  supplies  and  equipment 
taken  into  consideration.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  the  enormous  benefits  that 
will  accrue  to  Appalachian  mining  com- 
munities if  H.R  11204  becomes  law. 

Congress  also  has  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  contribution  to  the  future  of 
Alaska,  which  contains  47  bUllon  tons  of 
coal  reserves.    On  January  31,  1963   the 
genUeman  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ritkhs]  In- 
troducer H.R.  3111,  which  would  amend 
secUon  201(a)(3)    of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty   and    Administrative   Services   Act 
relating  to  contracts  for  public  utility 
services  and  the  purchase  of  natural  gas 
coal,  or  oiL    Presently  the  FVideral  Prop-' 
erty  and  AdminlstraUve  Services  Act  is 
interpreted  to  permit  natural  gas  sup- 
pliers to  enter  Into  10-year  contracts  to 
supply  Government  agencies  with  nat- 
ural gas  for  the  production  of  utilities 
while  denying  this  privUege  to  coal  and 
oil  producers. 

Despite  the  fact  that  HJl.  31 11  was  in- 
troduced almost  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
it  has  not  yet  been  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings on  this  side  of  the  CapitoL  An 
Identical  bill.  S.  572,  was  Introduced  at 
approximately  the  same  time  by  Senator 
Orukwinc.  of  Alaska,  and  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  hi  May  of  1963.     Senator 
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OsuKHiMO  made  this  statement  with  re- 
gard to  tiie  need  for  enactment: 

Alaska.  Ur.  President,  is  fortunately 
blessed  not  only  with  an  abundance  at  fuel 
but  also  with  a  variety  of  fuels.  It  has  oU, 
natural  gas.  and  coal  In  goodly  amount  and 
the  greatest  hydroelectric  potential  under 
the  flag.  Less  than  one-quarter  of  1  percent 
of  It  has  been  developed.  I  am  pressing  lor 
early  completion  of  projects  to  utlllie  this 
great  resource  at  Rampart  on  the  Yxikon, 
at  Snettlsham  In  southeastern  Alaska,  and 
at  Lake  Bradley  in  the  Kenal  Peninsula. 
Others   will   follow. 

We  In  Alaska  welcome  the  discovery  and 
development  of  new  sources  of  fuel  be  they 
ellflelds,  gasflelds,  or  coal  mines.  All  are 
needed  and.  In  the  true  spirit  of  free  enter- 
prise, should  compete,  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, for  their  sale. 

However,  the  provision  of  the  Federal  act 
to  which  I  have  referred,  places  coal  and 
oil  under  a  competitive  handicap  In  bid- 
ding tor  CkTvemment  contracts  and  elves  to 
natural   gas   a  competitive  advantage. 

That  should  not   b«. 

An  oU  producer,  a  natural  gas  producer, 
a  coal  producer  faces  long-term  expenditures 
and  inveetxnenta  if  he  la  to  operate  prop- 
erly. Producers  of  on*  fuel  must  not  have 
an  advantage  denied  to  his  competitors. 

To  achieve  and  Insure  equality,  the  en- 
actment of  my  amendment  is  necessary. 

The  urgency  for  making  whatever  ad- 
jiifitments  are  necessary  to  encourage 
development  of  the  coal  industry  in 
Alaska  Is  explained  In  the  13th  Annual 
Report  of  the  Activities  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Defense  Production,  vrhlch 
contains  material  on  mobilization  fixtm 
depcu-tments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  following  is  a 
direct  quotetlon  from  this  report,  which 
was  submitted  on  January  13  of  this 
year: 

BCOBIMZATION    BASX   lOB    ALASKA   COAL 

Recently  there  has  been  a  change  in  the 
coal  svppity  sttuatton  in  the  Healy  River 
nsld  of  Alaska,  which  services  military  m- 
stallatlocM  "north  of  the  range,"  which  could 
hav«  an  adverse  effect  cm  ths  future  ooal 
supply  of  the  military  Installations  In  that 
area. 

Several  years  ago  the  Department  of  the 
Intarlor,  because  of  Its  responsibility  for 
assuring  that  there  wQl  be  an  adequate  coal 
supply  for  both  mUltary  and  clvUlan  re- 
*  qulrements  In  an  emergency,  rvcocnmended 
that  loans  under  ths  Defense  I*roductlon 
Act  be  granted  to  assist  producers  in  Alaska 
In  expanding  existing  faculties  In  order  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply  for  the  expand- 
ing mintary  installations  in  Alaska.  Such 
loans  were  granted,  and  for  several  years 
both  the  expanded  capacity  and  the  mobili- 
zation base  for  coal  In  the  area  were  ade- 
quate, with  three  producers  operating  and 
the  ooal  reserves  of  all  three  bemg  readily 
available  for  expansion  of  production  If 
needed. 

Today,  however,  instead  of  three  producers, 
there  is  only  one,  and  this  producer  has 
only  limited  coal  reserves  for  the  future. 

In  view  of  this  condition,  the  Director  of 
OMS7  and  a  staff  member  n>et  with  officials 
of  the  Deportment  of  Defense  and  pointed 
out  that  the  coal  reserves  of  the  only  mine 
now  in  operation  in  this  area  are  rapidly 
t^irnjT<i«>i<Tig  Bocordlng  to  an  tnvestlgatloti 
by  ths  Oeotoglcal  Survey.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  should  con- 
sider these  facts  in  connectloti  with  Its  coal 
purohasinc  polioy,  in  an  effort  to  encourage 
reaotlTatkm  ot  one  or  more  mines  In  this 


lug  a  mnWHaatl""  base  study  to  detmnlne 
wbat  ottasr  actftOH  can  appropriately  be 
taken  to  aUaviate  tbe  altuatton. 

Under  the  drcomstances.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  consider  It  an  obligation  of  the 
House  to  move  rapidly  toward  making 
this  adjustment  to  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  In  ord^ 
that  the  coal  and  ofl  Industries  of  Ala^a 
may  enjoy  the  same  right  as  their  WMn- 
petltor,  thus  permitting  these  Industries 
to  expand  and  to  become  a  part  of  the 
State's  basic  economy. 

Congress  has  a  serious  obligation  to 
the  coal  industry  and  to  the  pecH>le  who 
depend  upon  It  for  a  livelihood.  We  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  rectify  the  pre- 
vailing numerous  policy  discriminations 
before  the  end  of  this  session,  but  the 
spotlight  on  Appalachla  and  other  de- 
pressed mining  areas  emphasizes  the 
need  for  us  to  do  whatever  is  possible 
before  adjournment.  Let  there  be  no 
further  delay  In  enactment  of  the  bills 
to  which  I  have  referred.  None  would 
Invcdve  any  Government  expenditures 
whatsoever.  All  can  serve  as  steps  in  the 
reinvigoration  of  Uie  ooal  Industry.  It 
is  Incumbent  that  we  act  upon  them  all 
as  quickly  as  possible. 


The  OOee  le  oonoeraed  wltb  the  rapidly 
detsrloratUic  supply  sltuattotx  and  is  Inltlat- 


Bringini;  Governmeat  Qoser  to  the  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OT    lUCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30. 19€4 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  firmly  that  one  of  the 
very  urgent  needs  In  our  Nation  Is  to 
bring  the  Federal  Government  closer  to 
the  people.  As  a  Member  of  this  legisla- 
tive branch  of  that  Government  I  have 
tried  to  accomt^lsh  that  purpose  each 
year  by  traveling  throughout  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan  with 
my  mobile  oflQce,  a  22-foot  house  trailer, 
piaifing  as  many  as  35  to  40  stops  in  a 
10-day  period.  Over  the  years  I  believe 
this  office  on  wheels  hat  not  only  af- 
forded the  residents  of  my  district  an 
opEKjrtunity  to  discuss  personal  prob- 
lems and  to  express  themselves  on  na- 
tional Issues,  but  equally  important  it 
has  helped  to  stimulate  their  Interest  In 
our  Federal  Government.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  herewith 
for  the  interest  of  my  colleagues  my 
July  1,  1964,  newsletter  and  mobile  ofBce 
schedule: 

Washington  NxwsLKmcB 
( By  Congressman  Jnc  Hasvxt  ) 

With  Congress  echeduled  to  recess  for  at 
least  a  10-day  period  this  month.  I  Intend 
to  take  advantage  of  the  brief  legislative 
lull  to  personally  visit  SS  communities  In 
the  new  Eighth  Congressional  District  with 
our  mobile  traUer  office.  This  annual  totir  is 
an  effort  to  bring  Washington  and  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  closer  to  the  people.  We 
will  begin  on  July  10  and  make  twice  as 
many  stops  as  we  did  last  Octobo',  Including 
six  stops  In  Saginaw  Cotmty,  seven  In  Huron, 
eight  In  St.  Clair,  and  nine  each  in  Tuscola 
and  Sanilac  Counties. 


This  iB  my  fourth  B""na.i  tour  with  oar 
office  on  wheels.  I  hope  you  wBl  drop  by 
at  one  of  the  st<^>8  closest  to  where  you  live 
to  express  your  views  on  current  national 
affairs,  to  discuss  any  personal  problem  you 
may  have,  or  Just  to  visit.  Ifo  appointment 
Is  necessary.  Om*  complete  moMle  office 
schedule  Is  listed  below. 

BCONOMT  CAMPAION FACT  OB  TICTION 

Recently  In  a  letter  to  the  President,  Sena- 
tor Btrd,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  referred  to 
the  need  for  restoring  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment to  a  sound  fiscal  eondltkn  and  said, 
"No  need  is  mcH-e  urgent."  The  1964  fiscal 
year  came  to  a  close  yesterday  and  with  It 
the  fifth  consecutive  deOctt  (some  $8  bil- 
lion). A  sixth  deficit  for  fiscal  1966  is  al- 
ready in  sight.  The  last  tlms  the  t>ooka 
were  balanced  was  In  1000,  when  It  cost  $77 
billion  to  run  our  country.  Our  bttdget  Is 
now  $100  billion  annually,  with  little  hope 
of  cutting  costs.  In  June  the  administra- 
tion succeeded  In  raising  ths  Mmtt  on  the 
national  debt  from  $809  billion  to  $324  bil- 
lion, the  seventh  time  the  llmtt  has  been 
raised  since  I  came  to  Congress  In  January 
1961. 

As  the  election  draws  near.  It  Is  no  doubt 
tempting  for  the  administration  to  urge  the 
enactment  of  even  more  spending  bills,  fol- 
owlng  the  phlloeophy  of  "something  for 
everyone."  These  bills  Inclade  the  anti- 
poverty  program  ($008  mUUon  afl  a  starter) ; 
Appalachian  economic  reUef  ($4  hUllOD); 
accelerated  public  works  ($lJi  bUllon) ;  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  ($S&6  million 
expansion);  housing  and  urban  renewal  ($8 
billion);  and  the  food  stamp  program  ($375 
million).  It  Is  quite  a  load  for  our  tax- 
payers. 

Perhaps,  because  of  the  tax  eut,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  not  as  alarmed  about  Gov- 
ernment spendlx^  and  oui  fiscal  condition 
as  a  year  ago.  But  ova  weakened  fiscal 
standard  today  Is  as  much  a  daager  and 
threat  to  our  Nation's  well-being  as  armed 
conflict.  It  Is  ttane  for  facts  aad  aa  honest 
approach  to  ecoaosay.  We  cajuiot  afford  fic- 
tion and  slogans,  tor  if  otir  Oovcmaoent  can- 
not Rve  within  its  nteans  In  this  period  of 
prosperity,  what  sort  of  a  future  do  we  offer 
our  children 

ANOTKXa   LOSS    OF    HUKDOIC 

Americans  everywhere,  whether  they  make 
their  home  In  a  city,  a  viUagc  haa&let,  or  on 
a  farm  suffered  a  loss  on  Jxuic  16  when  the 
V£.  Supreme  Court  handed  down  Its  decision 
on  State  legislative  apportionment.  They 
lost  the  right  to  decide  for  themselves  how 
they  shall  be  represented  In  their  State  legis- 
latures. It  Is  a  substantial  loss  of  freedom 
and  choice,  which  is  not  made  smaller  simply 
because  the  "one  person,  one  vote"  theory 
enunciated  by  the  Court  appears  on  the  sur- 
face to  be  a  fair  guideline.  In  the  Colorado 
case,  for  example,  not  only  a  2-to-l  majority 
of  all  the  voters  In  the  State,  but  also  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  in  each  county,  ex^H-essed 
themselves  by  voting  In  favor  of  a  plan  giving 
some  weight  to  geography  In  selecting  their 
State  legislators,  and  turned  down  over- 
whelmingly a  plan  based  solely  on  the  "one 
person,  one  vote"  tSieary.  Tet,  the  Supreme 
Court  says  that  neither  Colorado  nor  Michi- 
gan can  do  this,  and  thereby  i^petu's  to  have 
forgotten  that  the  people  are  the  ultimate 
source  of  power  in  Oovemment.  I  agree  with 
Justice  Potter  Stewart  who,  In  his  dissent, 
stated:  "The  rule  announced  today  Is  at 
odds  with  long-established  principles  of  con- 
stitutional adjudication  under  the  eqxud 
protection  clause,  and  It  stifles  values  of 
local  Individuality  and  Initiative  vital  to  the 
character  of  the  Federal  Union  which  It  was 
the  genius  of  our  Constltuttoii  to  oreate." 
VI811UW  WAssnsoioitv 

If  you  will  let  us  know  wtien  you  are 
coming,  we  can  fumlsh  literature  and  belp- 
tul  bints  on  places  of  scenlo  and  historic 
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Interest.  When  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tlvea  IB  In  session,  we  esn  provide  passes  to 
see  your  Congress  In  action.  My  offlce  Is  In 
the  liongworth  BuUdlng  rlgbt  across  from 
the  Capitol.  Stop  In  and  visit  and  If  your 
feet  are  tired,  rest  awhile. 

MOBILS    OmCS    SCHBDrrLX     IN     TOXJa    AEXA 

Friday,  Jul^  10 

Prankemnuth :  9:30  to  10:15  a.ni. 
Chesanm^r  11  ajn.  to  noon. 
St.  Charles:  1  to  1 :30  pjn. 
MerrUl,a:lS  toa:45  pjn. 
Hemlock:  S  to  8:30  pjn. 
Preeland:  4:16  to  4:45  p.m. 

Monday.  July  13 
Brown  City :  9  to  8 :  30  a  jn. 
ftCarlette:  10  to  10:30  a.m. 
Sandusky :  11 :  15  to  noon. 
Deckervllle :  1 :  30  to  a  p  JO. 
Carsonvllle:  3:30  to  3  p.m. 
Port  Sanilac:  3 :  15  to  3 :4*  pjn. 
Tuesday,  Julg  14 

Lexington :  9  to  9 :  30  ajn. 
CrosweU:  10  to  10:30  ajn. 
Peck:  10:46  to  11:15  ajn. 
Tale:  11:46  a.m.  to  12:15  pjn. 
Bmmett:  1:30  to  a:  15  pjn. 
Capac:  3  to  8:90  p.m. 

Wednesday.  July  15 

Algonac:  9:80  to  10  ajn. 
Marine  City:  10:30  to  11  a.m. 
St.  Clair :  11 :80  ajn.  to  noon. 
Marysvllle:  1  to  1 :30  pjn. 
Port     Huron      (downtown      on     Military 
Street)  :  3  to  3  pjn. 

Thursday,  July  16 

Harbor  Beach :  9 :  30  to  10  ajn. 
Port  Austin:  11  to  11 :4&  a.m. 
Bad  Axe:  1:30  to  2:30  p.m. 
Elkton:  3  to3:80pjn. 
Plgeon:  4  to  4:30  p.m. 

Friday.  July  17 
Bay  Port:  9  to  9 :30  a.m. 
Sebewalng:  10  to  10:46  ajn. 
Unlonvllle:  11  to  11 :30  ajn. 
Cass  City:  1:30  to  3:80  pjn. 
Kingston:  8:16  to  3:46  pjn. 

Saturday,  July  IB 

Mayville:  9:30  to  10  ajn. 
MlUln«:ton:  10:30  to  11  ajn. 
Vassar:  11 :15  ajn.  to  noon. 
Uondaj/,  July  20 

Caro:  9:80  to  10:30  ajn. 
Falrgrove:  11  to  11:30  ajn. 
Reese:  1  to  1 :30  pjn. 


Sacrificing  Anericui  Interests 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   KXW    TOUE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1964 

Mr.  DEaaOUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott  have  out- 
lined the  facts  in  our  continued  policy 
of  weakness.  Their  article  appeared  in 
the  Liong  Island  Press  on  June  24,  as 
follows : 
Stats  Dspabtment  Kow-Towb  to  Nassex 
Again 

(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Soott) 
Washzmoton. — There     ta     apparently     no 

limit   to   Stete   Department   kow-towing   to 

President  Qamal  Nasser. 

Latest  Instance  of  this  constant  truckling 

to  the  WBT-blusterlng  Egyptian   dictator   Is 

the  Deportmeiit's  strenuous  balking  at  the 


sale  on  the  world  market  ol  thousands  ot 
bales  of  ao>vemment-owned  siuplus  extra- 
long  staple  ootton — which  would  rwt  the 
Treasxiry  a  profit  of  around  #36  mllUoo.  and 
save  taxpayecs  many  more  millions  In  storage 
charges. 

Sole  reaaon  for  this  extraordinary  State 
Department  oiMtructlonlBm  Is  to  keep  this 
U.S.  ootton  "out  of  the  export  market  so  that 
prices  wUl  remain  at  high  levels" — for  the 
benefit  of  Nasser,  as  well  as  Peru  and  Sudan, 
the  other  two  principal  exporters  of  this  type 
of  ootton. 

That's  the  flat  charge  of  Representative 
Thomas  Morris.  Democrat,  of  New  Mexico, 
who  la  spearheading  a  militant  drive  against 
the  State  Department's  policy. 

"The  Department's  oppoeltlon  Is  consistent 
with  its  past  practices  of  being  willing  to 
sacrlfloe  American  Interests  for  the  sake  of 
foreign  oountrlee."  asserted  Morris.  "In  this 
Instance  Its  oppoeltlon  Is  particularly  dlfli- 
cult  to  justify  as  the  United  Arab  Republic 
is  certainly  not  among  this  country's  beet 
friends,  although  it  Is  a  big  beneficiary  of 
our  foreign  aid. 

"Without  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
surplus  grain  we  have  sold  the  United  Arab 
Republic  in  recent  years,  for  Its  own  cur- 
rency which  stays  there  and  we  cant  use. 
there  would  be  real  famine  there.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  granted  more  tens  of  millions 
to  Nasser  In  loans  at  three-quarters  of  1  per- 
cent interest." 

Against  this  background,  Morris  vehe- 
mently declared  he  was  utterly  unable  to  un- 
derstand "why  this  country  should  subordi- 
nate Its  policy  to  the  self-serving  Interests  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic." 

"Why  should  American  farmers  not  be  per- 
mitted to  supply  a  demand  outside  of  our 
country  which  Is  not  being  met  from  other 
sources?"  demanded  Morris.  "What  possible 
reaaon  can  be  advanced  for  refusing  to  per- 
mit Importing  countries  to  buy  surplus 
American  stocks  for  dollars  when  supplies 
from  elsewhere  are  unavailable?" 

Pointing  out  that  one  of  the  serious  flnan- 
dal  problems  fa<4ng  the  United  States  Is  the 
persistent  balance-of-payments  4eflclt. 
MouiiB  coatentfed  the  sale  of  the  surplus 
extra  long  staple  ootton  would  importantly 
contribute  to  offsetting  this  deficit. 

"Not  only  would  the  export  of  this  cotton 
yield  the  Treasury  upward  of  936  million 
In  foreign  exchange,  so  vltaJ  to  our  interna- 
tional b«tlanoe-of- payments  position."  said 
Morris,  "but  also  save  the  Governmeot  what 
it  costs  to  store  this  cotton  for  3  years. 
The  door  is  open  only  a  crack — If  that  much. 

"Ova  growers  urgently  favor  the  sale  of 
this  surplus  cotton.  Foreign  buyers  are 
elamorlng  for  It.  It  would  net  the  Govern- 
ment a  handsome  profit  and  save  taxpayers 
millions  in  storage  costs.  There  Is  every  rea- 
son why  this  ootton  should  be  sold.  Only 
the  State  Department  Is  balking  at  It — In  line 
with  its  policy  of  constant  truckling  to 
Nasser." 

Under  Representative  Morris'  militant 
lambasting  and  &  storm  of  protests  from 
cotton-growera.  the  State  Department  has 
proposed  a  so-called  compromise. 

Characteristic  of  the  Department,  this 
scheme  seemingly  does  something  but  ac- 
tually doesn't. 

In  effect,  what  the  compromise  amounts 
to  is  that  whUe  It  offers  to  clear  the  way  for 
export  sales  of  the  surplus  extra-long  staple 
ootton.  actually  the  more  than  ISO.OOO  (500 
pounds)  bales  of  this  Oovemment-owned 
cotton  at  a  minimum  of  40  cents  a  pound — 
the  current  support  (loan)  price  to  farmers. 

The  Joker  is  that  the  world  price  Is 
around  43  cepts  a  pound. 

In  other  words,  the  U.S.  cotton  would  still 
be  at  a  competitive  disadvantage:  the  49- 
cent-a-pound  minimum  would  be  a  crippling 
damper  on  sales.  The  only  prospect  for 
large-scale  sales  would  be  a  rise  In  the  wc«-ld 
market  price — a  distinct  gamble. 


This  backstage  compromise,  concocted  by 
the  State  Department.  Is  now  pending  in  the 
White  House  for  President  Johnson'i 
approval. 

The  chances  are  strong  he  will  OK  It 

The  Commodity  Ok-edlt  Corporation  has 
some  $60  mllllacx  Invested  in  this  ootton  la 
price  supports  ranging  from  53  to  49  cents 
a  pound.  Most  of  the  ootton  Ls  grown  in 
Arizona.  New  Mexico  and  Texas.  To  meet 
foreign  competition  on  this  select-grade  cot. 
ton,  U.S.  growers  have  twice  obtained  con- 
gressional  approval  to  cut  {>rlce  supports 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  efforts.  U.S. 
consumption  of  this  cotton  has  more  than 
doubled  In  the  past  5  years. 

EKie  to  rising  world  demand  and  supply 
shortages  abroad,  prices  have  soared.  In  the 
past  year,  the  United  Arab  Republic  has 
raised  its  export  prices  13  times,  and  Peru 
and  the  Sudan  have  hiked  certain  of  their 
grades  5  percent.  The  prosfiects  are  tor  con- 
tinued tight  supplies  outside  the  United 
States. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  Is  the  biggest 
producer  of  extra-long  staple  cotton,  with 
947,000  bales  last  year.  The  Sudan  was  sec- 
ond with  350.000  bales;  Peru  third  with 
150.000  bales.  The  three  countries  have  ex- 
ported the  equivalent  erf  more  than  $200  mil- 
lion, some  of  It  In  barters  and  other  trade 
deals. 


Iniiiajia:  Luid  of  Reasonable  Tazei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  ncDiAiTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  30. 1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
search  for  additional  State  revenue  to 
meet  the  increases  in  Government  costs 
has  led  38  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  the  use  of  a  sales  tax.  Indiana 
recently  Joined  the  list;  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  States,  the  payment  for  the 
first  time  of  this  new  and  highly  visible 
tax  has  led  to  much  grumbling  and  com- 
plaint by  citizens  of  the  State.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Indiana  com- 
l>ares  favorably  with  other  States  in  Its 
tax  structure,  both  In  the  sales-tax  rate, 
which  Is  lower  than  that  of  28  other 
States,  and  In  the  overall  tax  picture. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Sellersburg, 
Ind..  News  makes  clear  this  situation, 
and  hits  at  the  fallacy  that  Indiana  is.  as 
some  novelty  auto  "license"  plates  state. 
a  "Land  of  Taxes.  *  Rather,  as  the  edi- 
torial's headline  states,  Indiana  is  a 
"land  of  reasonable  taxes."  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial,  from  the  June  10  issue  of  the 
Sellersburg  News,  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Indiana:    Land   or  Reasonable   Taxes 

An  angry  attack  on  the  growing  use  of  a 
novelty  aut(Hnoblle  "license"  plate  which 
carries  a  four-word  slogan:  "Indiana:  Land 
of  Taxes."  was  recently  launched  by  an  In- 
diana public  official. 

It  Is  especially  bad  now  with  the  vacation 
season  coming  on.  This  means  that  hun- 
dreds of  Hoosier  cars  will  be  traveling  In 
other  States  spreading  vicious  propaganda 
which  even  a  cursory  Investigation  wUl  show 
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i.  false.    A  lot  of  p«>ple  all  over  the  coun- 
try  would  be  glad  to  trade  their  State  tax- 

lo€Wl  for  ours. 

The  official  said  he  had  no  Idea  who  origi- 
nated the  license  plate,  but  said  he  assumed 
It  was  some  "fast-buck  opportunist  seeking 
to  cash  in  on  the  widespread  dlssatlsfacUon 
with  Indiana's  new  sales  tax." 

In  support  of  his  attack  on  the  novelty 
nlate.  the  official  pointed  out  that  of  the  60 
States  now  in  the  Union.  38  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  a  sales  tax.  Ot 
the  other  87  States  and  the  District."  he 
said,  "3a  have  a  higher  rate  than  Indiana 
and  9  have  the  same  rate." 

It  was  further  stated  that  35  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  State  income 
taxes  and  24  SUtes  and  the  District  have 
both  a  sales  tax  and  an  Income  tax.  More- 
over he  said,  a  great  many  States  have 
Krantwl  cities  the  right  to  levy  their  own 
local  sales  and  income  taxes,  and  dozens  of 
them  have  done  it.  "This."  he  said,  "has  not 
been  done  in  Indiana." 

With  one  excepUon.  IndUna  Is  the  only 
one  among  the  States  with  income  taxes  that 
levies  a  flat  rate.  Maryland  levies  a  flat  rate 
of  3  percent  on  individual  Income,  and  5 
percent  on  investment  Income  of  more  than 
i^600  a  y»ar.  AU  the  other  SUtee  having  In- 
come taxes  use  a  graduated  or  progressive 
Bcaie  patterned  after  the  Federal  Income  tax. 
"And  believe  me,"  he  added,  "some  of  them 
craduate  pretty  fast." 

Stotes  using  the  graduated  type  of  tax  In 
most  cmtM  grant  exemptions  for  the  head  of 
a  family  *nd  for  dependents,  as  is  done  in 
Indiana.  Moreover,  they  P-"^*  *»*^^^°'?! 
for  contrtbuttoos  to  religious  and  charlt^le 
causM  and  for  medical  expenses,  or  they 
allow  an  optional  standard  deduction.  "In 
Fplte  of  this,  people  in  roost  other  States, 
except  in  ^«T  destitute  areas.  Pf^J  **.f^^^ 
income  tax  or  more  than  we  do  In  Indiana. 

To  prove  his  point,  the  official  compared 
Hooslers'  taxload  with  that  of  people  In 
several  other  States. 

"As  most  of  us  know,  Indiana  levies  a 
straight  3  percent  tax.  with  an  exemption  of 
$1  000  for  the  h«kd  of  a  family  and  »600  for 
each  dependent.  Tax  men  tell  me  that  for 
19«4  we  wUl  have  an  additional  exemption  of 
$300  per  pwrson  to  reimburse  people  for  the 
fimount  they  will  presumably  pay  In  sales 
taxes  am  food  and  medicines. 

"As  an  example,  then,  a  married  man  with 
two  children  and  making  $5,000  a  year  wlU 
T«y  an  Indiana  Income  tax  of  138.  The 
same  man  In  New  York  would  pay  »68  State 
income  tax  and  In  some  cltlee  would  have 
to  pay  a  city  Income  tax.  New  York  also 
has  a  4-percent  sales  tax  and  an  annual  tax 
of  $100  on  all  passenger  cars. 

"The  same  man  In  North  Carolina  would 
pay  SSfl.TO  State  income  tax.  and  North 
Carolina  has  a  3-percent  sales  tax.  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  he  would  pay  M3.76  State  In- 
come tax,  and  Washington  also  has  a  3- 
percent  sales  tax.  In  Hawaii,  which  has  a 
3 '.<j -percent  sales  tax.  he  woiUd  have  to  pay 
a  State  Income  tax  of  »80.  In  Idaho,  which 
has  no  sales  tax,  he  would  have  to  pay  $168.48 
income  tax.  which  is  considerably  more  than 
he  would  pay  in  both  income  and  sales  tax 
In  Indiana.  Move  this  same  man  to  Ver- 
mont and  he  would  pay  $95  Income  tax. 

"Citing  some  typical  examples  of  how  the 
graduated  Income  tax  works,  some  further 
comparisons  were  made. 

"If  thU  same  theoretical  Hooeler  were  to 
false  his  Income  to  $6,000.  he  would  pay  a 
State  Income  tax  of  $46.  In  Colorado.  If  he 
got  Into  the  $6,000  bracket  hU  ta;i  would 
Jump  from  $39.37  to  $80.80.  In  Vermont,  for 
making  that  extra  $1,000  Income,  his  tax 
would  zoom  from  $96  to  $199,60.  aixi  in  Mon- 
tana his  tax  would  triple — from  »40  to  $180. 
In  Idaho  It  would  Jump  frcxn  $168.48  to 
$267.30. 


'1  could  cite  other  States  and  other  rates, 
but  It  would  merely  be  repetitious.  If 
Hooslers  want  to  adopt  an  honest  and  trath- 
ful  slogan,  it  should  be  'Indiana:  The  Land 
of  Reasonable  Taxea,' " 


When  Docs  KUjority  Coant? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30, 1964 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
were  disturbed  with  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  holding  that  Mem- 
bers of  both  houses  in  a  bujameral 
State  legislature  must  be  elected  In 
proportion  to  population.  TTie  Court 
held  that  this  should  be  done  even 
though  a  majority  ot  the  voters  of  the 
State  had  approred  a  difTerenl  plan.  I 
have  joined  others  In  introducing  a  joint 
resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  guarantee  the  right 
of  any  State  to  af>portion  one  house  ot 
its  legislature  on  factors  other  than 
popiilattoii. 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  on 
June  28,  1964,  discussed  the  issues  In- 
volved in  this  matter  in  an  excellent 
editorial  entitled  "When  Does  Majority 
Count?"  It  seems  to  me  that  this  edi- 
torial sets  forth  logically  and  effectively 
strong  arguments  in  support  of  action 
to  overrule  this  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  the  editorial  eitiOed,  "When 
Does  Majority  Count?"  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rbcord  : 

Whkn  Dokb  MAJoaiTT  Count? 
Grave  questions  were  raised  by  the  US. 
Supreme  Court's  dedaloa  In  the  several  leg- 
islative reappcM'tlonment  cases  with  regard 
to  the  people's  right  to  act  for  themselves. 
In  the  case  of  Colorado,  as  Alexander  M. 
Blckel  has  pointed  out  In  the  New  Republic, 
"a  majority  (of  the  voten)  approved  the  &p- 
portlonment  by  direct  vote  in  a  referendum, 
and  yet  the  Chief  Justice  (Earl  Warren) 
struck  It  down." 

There  is  an  obvious  contradiction  In  the 
Court's  ruling.  That  ruling  In  effect  was 
Intended  to  establish  the  principle  of  one 
man,  one  vote  In  electing  members  of  legls- 
latiu-es.  It  Is  rooted  in  the  soimd  American 
principle  of  majority  rule.  But  It  was  pre- 
cisely through  application  of  the  one  man. 
one  vote  principle  in  Colorado  that  that 
State's  apportionment  formula  was  adopted. 
It  was  done  by  a  vote  of  the  majca^ty. 

SlmUarly,  a  majority  of  those  voting  on  the 
new  constltuUon  In  Michigan  approved  the 
formula  under  which  this  State's  legislature 
was  to  be  apportioned.  In  that  election 
also — which  was  statewide — the  principle  of 
one  man,  one  vote  was  applied. 

The  Idea  that  the  majority  is  not  capable 
of  making  Its  own  decisions — except,  per- 
haps, under  rules  laid  down  by  a  court — 
appears  to  be  infecUous.  Although  State 
Supreme  Coiirt  Justice  Theodore  Smuis  went 
along  with  the  majority  In  approving  the 
Austln-Klelner  plan  for  apportioning  the 
legislature,  he  filed  a  supplementary  opin- 
ion in  which  he  dissented  from  the  court 
majority    on    some    points.      One   of   these 


points  had  to  do  with  the  Legislative  Ap- 
portloiunent  Commission.  It  is  provided 
for  In  the  new  State  constitution,  and  there- 
fore was  apijrwved  by  a  majority  of  those  who 
voted  on  it.  But  Justice  Sourts  says  this 
sectibn  Is  void.  We  gather  from  this  that 
he  means  that  a  majority  o*  ths  voters  do 
not  have  the  right  to  establish  the  rules 
under  which  their  legislature  Is  to  be  appor- 
tioned. 

Implicit  In  the  VB.  Supreme  Court  s  deci- 
sion In  the  Colorado  case  Is  the  Court's  right 
to  substitute  Its  Judgment  for  that  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  In  matters  confined 
strictly  within  a  State. 

Implicit  also  in  that  decision  Is  the  prem- 
i.se  that  henceforth  the  Judges  of  the  lower 
Federal  courts  will  set  the  rules  for  legisla- 
tive apportionment.    The  judges  are,  as  Pro- 
fessor Blckel  observes,  "plungwl  Into  second 
guessing  the  expedient,   empirioal.  political 
judgments   erf   60   State   legislatures   decade 
after  decade."     We  fear  that  he  is  only  too 
right   in   averring   that   "this  they   are  un- 
fitted  to  do — by  experience,  by  access  to  rele- 
vant InfcMTnatlon,  and  by  respwisJveness  to 
the  Interests  affected — and  the  attempt  can 
only  bring  them  and  the  task  that  they  are 
fitted  to  perform  Into  disrepute." 

The  time  may  yet  come  when  the  High 
Court  wUl  consider  it  prudent  to  give  the 
legislatures  back  to  the  people  to  construct 
as  they  vrtsh. 


Michigan  Doesn't  Need  Medicare 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or  locKiOAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP-REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  June  30, 1964 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Grand  Rapids.  Mich., 
Press  fOT  June  27.  1964,  entitled  "Mich- 
igan Doesn't  Need  Mediwure." 

Those  of  us  who  have  supported  the 
Kerr-Mllls  program  are  pleased  to  know 
that  it  is  operatiiag  satisfactorily  in  a 
number  of  States  including  my  own  State 
of  Michigan. 

The  editorial  which  follows  sets  forth, 
it  seems  to  me,  most  effectively  the  merits 
of  the  Kerr-Mills  program  as  opposed  to 
the  so-called  medicare  system  under 
social  security. 

[Prom  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press. 

Jtme27, 1964] 

Michigan  DobbnT  Nkks  Mbhcaxx 

It  Is  entirely  unlikely  that  a  medical  care 

plan    financed    through   social   seCTirlty   can 

get  throu^  Congress  without  the  vigorous 

support  of  WiLBxm  D.  Mills,  chairman  of  the 

House    Ways    and    Means    Oommlttee,    and 

MiLi^  appears  to  have  turned  his  back  on 

the  proposition.    One  proasible  reason  is  that 

he    coauthored    the    Kerr-Mllls    Act    under 

which  medical  care  is  provided  lor  persons 

over  86  in  those  States  that  have  elected  to 

come  under  the  law. 

Michigan  Is  one  of  those  States.  Under 
Kerr-MUls  It  and  the  Federal  Government 
Jointly  finance  the  medical  assistance  to  the 
aged  program  which  Is  avallabJe  to  persons 
who  are  not  on  old  age  assistance  but  have 
limited  financial  means.  Persons  recelvtog 
OAA  are  provided  medical  cere  throogh  reg- 
ular welfare  programs.  Xn  effect,  therefore, 
all  needy  persons  ovw  66  In  Ml^iigan  are 
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assiired  adequate  me<lloal  attention,  •tther 
througli  MAA  or  OAA.  MoreoTer,  tbe  provl- 
slooB  of  tbe  Michigan  act  mm  liberalized  by 
the  legislature  tlila  year  to  make  stlU  more 
persons  eligible  for  MAA. 

Kerr-MllIs  U  working  well  In  Michigan. 
It  Is  well  admlnletered  because  the  State  and 
local  units  are  responsible  for  Its  operations. 
Although  scMne  persons  who  are  eligible  for 
help  under  It  dont  realize  It  until  after  they 
have  been  cared  for  In  a  hospital — In  which 
case  they  cannot  receive  benefits — complaints 
about  the  program  have  been  rare.  And  as 
the  public  generally  becomes  more  familiar 
with  the  way  it  operates,  few  will  be  denied 
assistance  vinder  It  because  of  ignorance  of 
the  rules. 

There  Is  no  real  taint  of  socialized  medicine 
under  this  system.  It  is  financed  on  a 
sound  basis.  It  in  no  way  threatens  to  bank- 
rupt social  security,  which  is  a  very  real 
danger  under  proposed  medicare  plans.  It  is 
true  that  many  States  have  done  nothing 
to  come  under  Kerr-Mills.  But  we  don't 
believe  that  their  failure  to  act  on  behalf  of 
their  elderly  ciUzens  is  any  reaaon  for  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  foist  a  national  medi- 
oal  plan  on  all  of  the  States.  It  is  up  to  the 
residents  of  the  States  without  Kerr-Mills 
to  develop  adeq\iate  medical  protection 
for  their  senior  citizens.  Medicare  financed 
by  social  seoiu^ty.  In  our  opinion,  is  merely 
an  attempt  to  pass  someone  else's  responsibil- 
ity on  the  the  people  of  Michigan  and  the 
other  States  that  have  adopted  the  Kerr- 
Mllls  program  and  are  paying  their  proper 
share  toward  its  costs. 


De  Gaulle's  Independent  Naclear 
Bombing:  Force 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or  KAirsAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1964 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
excellent  article  entitled  "De  Gaulle's 
Force  de  Dissuasion,"  written  by  Richard 
Clayton  Peet  and  appearing  In  the  Air 
Force  magazine  for  June  1964.  All 
Americans — all  men  and  women  every- 
where, for  that  matter — are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  of  nuclear 
armament  and  the  proliferation  of  stra- 
tegies based  on  nuclear  airmanient.  Mr. 
Peet  has  made  a  real  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  the  overall  situation, 
and  I  commend  his  article  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  Air  Force,  June  1964] 
D»  Oaulx^s  Forcx  dk  Dissuasion — How  It 
Camk  ABotrr — What  It  Is — What  It  Means 
<By  Blobard  Clayton  Peet) 

"All  my  life,  I  have  thought  of  France  in 
a  certain  way.  •  •  •  My  mind  assures  me 
that  Prance  is  not  reaUy  herself  unless  she 
is  In  the  front  rank;  that  only  vast  enter- 
prises are  capable  of  counterbalancing  the 
ferments  of  disintegration  Inherent  in  her 
p>eople;  that  our  country,  as  It  is.  sur- 
rounded by  the  others,  as  they  are.  must 
aim  high  and  hold  itself  straight,  on  pain 
of  mortal  danger.  In  shcM-t.  to  my  mind. 
Prance  caimot  be  Prance  without  greatness." 

With  these  words.  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle 
led  off  the  first  volume  of  his  war  memoirs. 
"The  Call  to  Honor."  As  well  as  any  others, 
they  explain  his  single-minded  determination 


to  thniat  Franoe  back  Into  a  poaltion  of 
leaderahlp  In  the  world. 

The  latest  manifestation  of  that  determi- 
nation became  a  reality  a  short  time  ago. 
From  Parts  came  word  that  first  elements  ot 
France's  Force  de  Dissuasion  had  become 
operational.  While  It  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore the  force  is  molded  Into  an  effective 
retaliatory  Instrument,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  France  is  well  on  its  way  toward  join- 
ing the  United  States.  Russia,  and  Great 
Britain  as  an  atomic  power  of  consequence. 

This  development  is  viewed  on  our  side 
of  the  Atlantic  with  a  mixture  of  fear,  scorn, 
and  suspicion — fear  that  a  fourth  power  now 
has  its  finger  on  the  atomic  trigger:  scorn 
over  the  punlnees  of  the  French  force  In 
comparison  with  our  own;  and  suspicion 
over  De  Gaulle's  motives  and  intentions  in 
perfecting  It.  Our  main  reaction  has  been 
to  dismiss  the  whole  business  as  the  aber- 
ration of  a  prldeful  and  conceited  old  man. 

But  the  force  de  dissuasion  is  no  aberra- 
tion. It  represents  something  more  than 
conceit  and  something  lees  than  pride. 
Viewed  in  perspective,  it  turns  out  to  be  a 
carefully  thought  out  answer  to  French 
strategic  imperatives  in  the  1960'8  and  1970'8. 
General  de  Gaulle  appears  to  have  grasped 
the  fundamental  fact  that,  as  McGeorge 
Bundy  has  observed.  "The  problem  of  de- 
fense in  the  nuclear  age  is  as  much  psy- 
chological as  military." 

The  chief  architect  of  the  force  de  dis- 
suasion is  retired  Air  Force  Gen.  Pierre  Gal- 
lols.  A  brilliant  Intellectual.  Gallols  for  a 
decade  has  campaigned  tirelessly  for  the 
creation  of  a  national  deterrent.  His  book. 
"The  Balance  of  Terror — Strategy  for  the 
Nuclear  Age,"  sets  forth  why  he  believes 
such  a  retaliatory  capability  is  eesential  for 
France.  One  may  disagree  with  his  conclu- 
sions, but  it  Is  difficult  to  dispute  the  logic 
and  subtlety  of  his  thesis. 

Oallois  divides  the  time  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n  Into  three  distinct  periods. 
The  first  extends  from  1946  to  1963.  From 
the  end  of  the  war  until  the  explosion  of 
the  first  Russian  A-bomb,  in  September  1949, 
the  United  States  enjoyed  an  atomic  monop- 
oly. And  from  then  until  the  first  Russian 
H-bomb  test  in  August  1953.  the  United 
States  held  an  almost  overwhelming  nuclear 
advantage.  Unfortunately,  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, it  "neutralized  the  advantages  its  scien- 
tific achievements  had  won  for  it."  A 
combination  of  "ideology,  moral  constraint, 
formalism,  pusillanimity,  even  real  terror. 
paralyzed"  the  effective  utlUsatlon  of  Its  ad- 
vantage. America  chose  not  "to  pursue  a  roll- 
back policy — which  was.  nevertheless,  the 
Soviet  policy,  despite  their  evident  military 
Inferiority."  For  a  time,  the  United  States 
even  abandoned  Its  efforts  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  In  Europe.  It  so  hedged  its  nu- 
clear monopoly  with  moral  and  psycholog- 
ical constraints  that  the  Soviets  "realized 
that  If  the  new.  all-powerful  arsenal  was  ever 
to  be  brandished — or  even  used — it  would 
only  be  to  defend  objectives  that  were  abso- 
lutely vital." 

Gallots  believes  that  during  this  period 
both  sides  were,  in  a  sense.  dup>ee  of  the 
atom — "the  Soviets.  In  their  Ignorance,  not 
fearing  It;  and  the  Americans  not  realizing 
the  advantage  their  monopoly  might  have 
given  thein."  Thus  it  was  that,  during  these 
years  of  uncontested  atomic  supremacy,  "the 
West  lost  the  control  It  had  had.  or  the  In- 
fluence It  directly  or  indirectly  wielded  over 
a  billion  human  beings."  Gallols  prophesies 
that  "history  will  Judge  severely  our  incom- 
prehension and  cowardice." 

The  second  period  commenced  with  the 
Russian  development  of  a  deliverable  thermo- 
nuclear device  Ln  1953-64.  Out  loss  of 
monopoly  coznpUoated  but  did  not  really  alter 
the  strategic  picture,  however,  for  by  that 
time  we  had  recognized  the  Soviet  imperial- 
istic thrust,  had  met  It  in  Korea,  and  had 
organized  to  resist  It  in  Europe.    NATO  had 


been  establlshsd  under  an  American  nuclear 
imibreUa.  EUaos  U.S.  territory  was  still  in- 
vulnerable to  Soviet  offensive  capability  and 
our  Instruments  of  reprisal  remained  beyond 
Russian  reach,  the  status  quo,  in  Europe  at 
least,  was  maintainable. 

Russian  entry  into  the  nucleeu'  club.  Gal- 
lols asserts,  made  future  Korean-type  en- 
gagements Impossible.  Due  to  the  danger  of 
escalation,  localized  conflicts  of  this  sort  were 
"excluded  from  the  list  of  possible  confron- 
tations. •  •  •  To  pursue  a  strategy  of  ter- 
ritorial expansion  or  political  annexation, 
other  methods  must  be  employed — less 
brutal,  more  subtle,  and  in  no  case  likely 
to  lead  to  classical  warfare." 

In  1957.  a  third  technological  factor,  the 
development  by  the  VJS3.R.  of  the  ICBM 
with  an  H-bomb  warhead,  radically  altered 
the  equilibrium  between  the  two  great 
powers.  For  the  first  time.  U.S.  territory 
became  vulnerable  to  direct  nuclear  attack. 
Oallois  believes  that  this  development  created 
a  balance  of  terror  which  imposed  "if  not 
universal  peace,  at  least  the  integrity  of  the 
great  powers  and.  to  a  certain  degree,  respect 
for  their  respective  vital  interests." 

Thus  was  bom  the  diplomacy  of  thermo- 
nuclear dissuasion. 

In  the  world  of  yesterday,  Oallois  declares, 
"One  began  a  campaign  once  a  flyswatter 
landed  on  the  nose  of  the  French  Consul  in 
Algiers."  But  when  two  nations  are  armed 
with  atomic  weapons,  confrontations  become 
a  deadly  business.  The  consequences  of  a 
major  nuclear  exchange  are  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  any  possible  advantages  of  vic- 
tory for  either  side.  "If  nations  were  ever  to 
report  to  such  weapons,  the  stake  of  the  con- 
flict would  automatically  become  a  capital 
one."  Peace,  then,  depends  upon  the  capac- 
ity tq  wage  nuclecu-  war. 

Dissuading  an  adversary  from  rescM-ttng  to 
force  Ls  not  a  new  approach  to  relations 
among  nations.  In  1934.  speaking  In  the 
House  of  Commons.  Winston  Churchill  out- 
lined its  essentials:  "Pending  some  new  dis- 
covery." he  said,  "the  only  direct  measure  of 
defense  upon  a  great  scale  is  the  certainty 
of  being  able  to  inflict  simultaneously  upon 
the  enemy  as  great  damage  as  he  can  inflict 
upon  ourselves."  Dissuasion  failed  in  those 
days  because  an  evaliiatlon  of  risks  by  the 
initiator  of  a  conflict  was  seldom  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  stakes  of  the  dispute.  But 
risks  are  high,  the  penalties  immediate,  and 
recourse  to  force  unattractive  where  nuclear 
weapons  afe  concerned. 

This  is  not  the  case,  however,  in  confronta- 
tions between  a  possessor  and  a  nonpoasessor 
of  these  devices.  The  former  can  always  im- 
pose his  will  on  the  latter  luiless  he  Is  dis- 
suaded from  doing  so  by  another  atomic 
power.  But  can  any  nation  guarantee 
another  against  thennonuclear  blackmail? 
Since  the  possible  penalties  are  so  se- 
vere. Oallois  does  not  think  so.  No  ag- 
gressor would  take  seriously  threats  of  Inter- 
vention on  behalf  of  a  prot*g4.  Under  the 
circumstances,  a  national  nuclear  capability 
becomes  essenUal  for  all  leading  states. 
France  in  particular.  This  has  become  the 
oOlcial  French  position.  It  was  reflected  by 
General  de  Gaulle  in  his  April  17  press  con- 
ference : 

"As  long  as  the  ambitions  of  the  Soviets 
and  the  nature  of  their  regime  hold  over  the 
free  world  •  •  •  the  threat  of  a  terrible  con- 
flict. Prance  Is  In  danger  of  destruction  and 
invasion,  with  no  certitude  that  her  Amer- 
ican allies,  themselves  directly  exposed  to 
death,  would  And  themselves  able  to  protect 
her  from  them. 

"For  France  to  deprive  herself  of  the  means 
capable  of  dissuading  the  adversary  from  a 
possible  attack  while  she  is  able  to  have 
them,  would  be  to  attract  the  lightning  after 
having  thrown  away  the  lightning  rod.  Also, 
this  would  mean  that  she  would  oonflde  her- 
self for  her  defense,  and,  therefore,  for  her 
existence,  and  in  the  end  for  her  policy,  to 
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s  foreign,  and,  for  that  matter,  an  uncertain 
protectorate.  ..^  „. - 

*^  "No:  m  deserve  better  than  that.- 

There  are.  oT  course,  other  factors  prompt- 
ing France's  entry  Into  the  nuclear  business. 
Foremost  among  them  Is  her  desire  to  rtt 
once  again  at  the  councils  of  the  mighty. 
Moreover  entry  Into  the  atomic  clvib  will  ma- 
terially assist  Franoe  to  reallae  her  long  nur- 
tured amblUon  of  organlKlng  Europe  under 
French  hegemony.  With  Germany  pro- 
hibited from  possessing  an  atomic  arsenal 
and  Britain  excluded  from  the  Common 
Market  while  she  has  one,  the  stage  is  set 
for  Franoe  to  pUy  the   leading  role   on  a 

resurgent  continent.  

"The  President  of  the  Republic.'  writes 
Prench  pundit  Raymond  Aron.  "has  never 
hidden  the  nostalgia  which  he  feels  for  a 
Europe  capable  of  defending  itself  by  it- 
seU  and  therefore  playing  an  Independent 
role  on  the  world  scene.  •  •  •  At  least  he 
has  always  preferred  and  always  wlU  pre- 
fer a  Etirope  which  could  arbitrate  world 
conflicts  to  a  Europe  reduced  to  being  noth- 
ln«  but  a  partner  In  the  Atlantic  pair. 

On  the  negative  side,  De  Gaulle  bitterly 
reeents  the  de  facto  exclusion  of  France 
from  a  role  In  Western  decisionmaking 
since  World  War  H.  The  Anglo-American 
partners  have  proceeded,  more  often  than 
not.  without  consiUtaUon  or  advice  from 
their  Oonttnental  aUy.  This  attitude  was 
vmderstandable  when  France  lay  prostrate. 
But  It  hardly  reflects  the  realities  of  today. 
Yet  the  atUtude  continues.  If  anything  It 
has  grown  worse.  Even  Britain's  voice  has 
been  muted  In  recent  year*.  "American  stra- 
tegic policy."  wrote  Alastalr  Buchanan  not 
long  ago  18  being  "evolved  with  less  coTOSvl- 
tatlon  •  •  •  than  at  any  other  time  In  the 
history   of   the   Alliance." 

The  general  has  forcefully  set  about 
redressing  the  balance.  American  dram- 
Inance  Is  no  longer  tolerable  to  him.  Eu- 
rope, he  maintains.  m\ist  asBume  respon- 
sibility for  lU  own  destiny. 

To  De  Oaulle.  the  overriding  reality  In  to- 
day's world  Is  the  nuclear  one.  Atomic 
power,  not  Ideology  or  intentions,  has  en- 
abled  the  United  States  and  Russia  to  dom- 
inate events.  A  fortiori.  If  France  is  to 
play  a  leading  role,  she  must  have  an  atomic 
capabUlty  of  her  own.  To  paraphrase  Clem- 
enceau.  nuclear  weapons  are  far  too  Import- 
ant to  be  left  exclusively  In  the  hands  of 

foreigners.  4.  _., 

Undertylng  all  of  the  foregoing  is  yet  an- 
other factor  of  compelling  importance.  The 
research,  development,  and  productKm  of 
the  instruments  of  dissuasion  Is  a  tremen- 
dous animator  of  technology.  In  todays 
world.  If  a  nation  U  to  ascend  to  the  front 
rank,  she  cannot  afford  to  faU  behind  In 
the  technology  race.  Nor  does  France  In- 
tend to.  Indeed.  It  has  been  unkindly  sug- 
gested that  U  the  threat  of  Soviet  aggression 
which  impels  construction  of  the  force  de 
dissuasion  did  not  exist.  De  Gaulle  would 
have  to  Invent  it. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  have  gen- 
eraUy  viewed  with  alarm  this  manlf  esUtlon 
of  nuclear  nationalism.  Our  fears  are 
grounded  upon  reasons  Ukely  to  appesJ  to 
Americans  but  hardly  to  Frenchmen.  They 
fall  into  four  separate  categories. 

The  flrst  relates  to  the  dangers  of  pro- 
liferation. We  have  long  nurtured  an  al- 
most pathological  aversion  to  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  To  us.  it  seems  essential 
that  the  nuclear  club  be  closed  to  new  m«sm- 
bers  The  how  of  acccMnpllshlng  this  has 
escaped  us.  however.  To  date  there  has  been 
no  instance  of  a  nation  which  possessed 
the  intellectual  and  material  means  of  de- 
veloping such  a  capabUlty  refraining  vol- 
untarUy  from  doing  so.  If  anything,  the 
trend  Is  the  other  way.  In  the  view  of  the 
French  Foreign  Minister,  Oouve  de  Mur- 
vUle-  "It  la  normal  and  it  1b  inevitable  that 
aU   major  eountrlee  progressively   come  to 
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possess  atomic  annamsnts.**  Pissldont  de 
OauUe  has  wryly  suggested  that  "In  poUtles 
and  in  stratsgy.  as  in  the  •eon«ny,  mo- 
nopoly  qxilts  natunOly  appMrs  to  the  psrson 
whoboWs  it  »  the  b««t  possible  sjstem.- 

Our  next  bogeymaB  la  tbe  tmi  that  pc»- 
seestoB  of  a  aoaU  atenUc  Xioroe  might  make 
France  trtggerhappy.  that  it  »]*»»*  *«^ 
her  to  nuclsar  a^lvwatuTetem.  The  French 
pointed  out  that  the  major  menace  to  tree- 
dom  has  been,  and  wUl  continue  to  be. 
Soviet,  not  French.  Gen.  Paul  Stehlln, 
former  chief  at  the  French  Air  Force,  writ- 
ing In  Foreign  Affairs,  has  condemned,  out  of 
hand  those  Americans  who  seem  to  "place 
more' faith  In  the  abUlty  of  the  Russians 
to  control  their  tremendous  stockpUes  of 
offensive  weapons  that  they  do  In  my  coun- 
try's capacity  to  use  with  wisdom  and  mod- 
eration the  modest  armaments  It  is  wwking 
BO  hard  to  develt^  for  purely  deterrent 
purposes." 

The  third  U.S.  concern,  and  It  would  ap- 
pear a  more  valid  one,  1b  the  reluctance 
tohave  more  than  one  finger  on  the  West's 
atomic  trigger.  Since  this  country  will 
remain  even  11  a  French  force  U  built,  the 
essential  guarantor  of  peace,  direction  of  the 
nuclear  power  of  the  Western  World  should. 
It  Is  asserted,  remain  exclusively  in  our 
hands.  Walter  Uppmann  has  drawn  the 
analogy  of  a  fast-moving  car  on  a  twisUng 
mountain  road.  "Only  one  man  can  sit  at 
the  wheel  •  •  •  While  the  other  passen- 
gers may  not  wholly  like  him  *  *  *  o^ 
•  •  •  think  he  is  a  very  good  driver,  it 
Is  BtlU  safer  for  all  concerned  than  If  there 
were  two  or  three  drivers  trying  to  grab  the 
steering  wheel  at  the  same  time." 

To  this.  Raymond  Aron  retorts  that  it 
"is  expecting  a  lot"  for  European  countries 
"to  have  complete  faith  In  the  driver." 
After  all.  "What  do  they  know  of  Ihis]  In- 
tentions?" ^     . 

The  U.8.  assumption  that  only  it  Ib  cap- 
able  of  exercising  prudent  leadership  In  an 
atomic  world  has  become  a  bone  In  the 
throat  of  the  French.  "If  'nuclear  wisdom 
comes  with  the  possession  of  nuclear  wea- 
pons "  chides  General  Stehlln.  "the  Europe- 
ans are  ready  to  let  grace  descend  upon 
them."  ,       . 

In  this  context.  General  Stehlln  volunteers 
a   Jibe   or  two  at  the  UB.  pr<H>osed  multi- 
lateral nuclear  force.    -This  Bystem,"  he  de- 
clares  "does  not  strike  me  as  either  rational 
or    wtee    since    it  •   •   •  would   require    tiie 
unanimous  coaBcnt  of  all  memljers."     This 
would  likely  "paralyse  the  fOTce."    Such  an 
arrangement  hardly  squares  with  a  one-man- 
at-the-wheel    philosophy.     Instead   of   rein- 
forcing  o\ir   leadership   position,   such    pro- 
grams, due  to  lack  of  realism,  tend  to  erode 
it     They  raise  questions  as  to  this  country's 
qualifications  to  lead  and  Its  true  intentions. 
"Without   In   the   least   doubting   the   good 
faith  of  the  United  States— which  would  be 
manifestly  unjust"  writes  General   Stehlln 
"many  of  us  In  that  part  of  the  Old  World 
which  has  not  been  enguUed  by  the  Soviet 
tide  wonder  how  much  trust  the  Russians 
place   In   the   American   promises   of   com- 
mitment for.   in  the   last  analysis,   that   is 
the  angle  fron  which  the  problem  of  de- 
terrance  must  be  viewed." 

Last  of  the  VB.  reservations  relates  to 
the  size  of  the  force  de  frappe.  P^Y  J>y 
SAC  standards,  it  Is  presumed  over  here  that 
the  French  fOTce  will  be  unlikely  to  deter 
anyone.  But  thU  notion  falls  to  take  Into 
account  the  limited  purpose  for  which  the 
force  was  created  and  the  strategy  govern- 
ing its  use.  Additionally,  it  Ignores  our  own 
actions  and  experience  of  recent  years. 

To  begin  with.  It  m\ist  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  force  de  dlBsuaslon  Is  not 
intended,  nor  could  it  be  used,  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  aggression.  Slie  does  preclude  that. 
But  size  does  not  preclude  self-defenseeven 
against  the  Soviet  colossus.  The  French 
rationale  is  based  upon  the  made-ln-Amer- 


lea  concept  of  "the  old  eqxuOlBer."  Stated 
tn  modern  terms:  Ood  made  big  nations  aiKl 
God  made  Uttle  nations,  but  Dr.  TeUar  made 
them  all  the  nme  slas  again.  Pot  another 
way,  BO  Vmg  as  the  alas  of  a  theraonuclear 
fcroe  la  jiropartkiiua  to  the  value  of  the 
stake  It  Is  <iTf^««**«e  It  oan  dlssoade  a  po- 
tential aggreaser.  Thtis,  while  ttie  UJBBJl. 
might  be  wimng  to  lose  20  mlUlon  of  its 
population  and  a  third  ot  Its  tXKiuatrlal  com- 
plex to  anxilhllate  the  United  States.  It  would 
hardly  be  wlIBzkg  to  pay  such  a  penalty  for 
the  dispatch  of  France.  From  this  stems  a 
corollary  principle,  that  the  lesaer  the  prize, 
the  smaUer  the  dissuasive  force  needed  to 
defend  It.  This  is  the  philoeophic  under- 
pinning of  the  small  force  apjjroach. 

An    additional    supportive    factor    is    the 
avowed  counterclty  strategy  of  the  force  de 
frappe.     The   French   dismiss   counter  force 
as  wholly  unsuited  to  their  purposes.    Even 
if  they  knew  the  location  of  Russian  launch- 
ing  sites,   they   see   UtUe   advantage   in   at- 
tempting to  delineate  mUltary  from  civilian 
targets.      The    purpose    of   dissuasion    is    to 
convince  an  aggressor  that  no  prize  Is  worth 
the  penalty.     The  more  dread  the  reprisal. 
the  more   certain  that  dissuasion  wiU   suc- 
ceed    And  BO  the  French  strategy  is  openly 
and  avowedly  anticlty.    Its  targets  are  Mos- 
cow   Leningrad,  and  other  centws  off  popu- 
lation  in    the  U.SBJl.     De   Gaulle   has   re- 
peatedly underlined  this  with  warnings  that 
"the    French    atomic   fcwt;e  •   •   •  will    have 
the  somber  and  terrible  capabUlty  of  destroy- 
ing in  a  few  seconds  millions  and  millions 
of  men.    This  fact,"  he  believes,  "cannot  fail 
to  have   at  least  some  bearing  on   the  In- 
tents of  any  possible  aggressor."    Considered 
in  thU  Ught,  even  a  smaU  force.  If  viable, 
will  have  a  tremendous  dissuasive  effect  In- 
sofar as  French  vital  Interests  are  concerned. 
And  even  In  the  unlikely  event  an  aggres- 
SOT  were  willing  to  absorb  a  French  reprisal, 
he  would  stUl  be  faced  with  the  very  real 
danger    tliat    his    adventure    might    Incur 
American  intervention. 

The  logic  of  proportionality  aeems  to  elude 
American  policymakers,  even  though  the 
present  equlUbrivun  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  is  based  upon  a  substan- 
tial disparity  of  nuclear  means.  Moreover, 
less  than  a  years  ago  this  country  allegedly 
went  to  the  brink  of  nuclear  war  over  a 
smaU  Soviet  mlssUe  force  In  Cuba.  And 
currentiy  we  are  touting  a  multilateral  Po- 
laris surface  fleet  which  would  not  be  much 
larger  but  certainly  more  cimibersome  and 
vulnerable  than  Its  natlonaUy  controUed 
French  coxmterpart. 

Before  leaving  proportionaUty.  a  fascinat- 
ing hypothesis  advanced  by  GaUols  Is  worth 
thinking  about.  "If,  for  Instance,  In  No- 
vember ISSe."  he  writes,  "the  Hungarian 
Government  had  possessed  the  means  to  In- 
flict only  three  'Hlroehlmas'  on  the  U.S.6JI.. 
it  U  probable  that  the  fear  of  such  a  re- 
taUation  would  liave  Imposed  negotiation 
and  a  new  modus  vlvendl  between  Budapest 
and  Moscow,  and  that  neither  repression 
nor  occupation  would  havs  occurred."  Con- 
sidering our  own  reaction  In  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis,  his  surmise  seems  reasonable. 

A  small  nuclear  force  can  pack  a  tremen- 
dous dissuasive  wallop.  All  this  proves,  of 
course  Is  that  thermonuclear  terrorism  can 
be  a  two-edged  sword.  If  the  victim  pos- 
sesses the  means  to  execute  the  criminal 
concurrently  with  the  crime,  the  chances 
are  the  crime  will  never  be  committed. 

The  strategy  of  dissuasion  like  cost/ef- 
fectiveness, can  be  mathematically  formu- 
lated. CredlbUlty  may  be  postulated  as  the 
product  of  the  value  of  the  mllUary  means 
employed  times  the  wlU  of  the  Uxreatened 
power  to  resist.  If  either  factor  turns  out 
to  be  eero.  the  dissuasive  effect  erf  the  force 
wUl  likewise  be  aero. 

On  the  element  of  wUl  to  react,  De  Gaulle 
scores  high.  Doubts,  where  they  exist,  re- 
late solely  to  the  adequacy  of  the  dissuasive 
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fonse.  On*  dstraetcw  has  nnkladly  ■oggasted 
tbat  **tlM  F»«nah  tutv«  d«  gall  but  not  <!• 
waapons  to  maka  dlaauaaloo  wack."  To  ba 
aura,  tha  Wntcm  <la  Frappe  will  haw  Iti  Uml- 
tatlona  <aa  do«a  SAO).  But,  pf  intly  and 
aa  plaanad.  It  ahapas  tip  as  an  Impreaalra 
retalLatofy  laatromtent. 

Tb0  rrudear  part  of  It  haa  been  In  the 
worka  for  quite  some  tlma.  French  eclentiata 
have  been  In  the  forefront  of  tbe  atomic 
enercj  field  from  tbe  beginning.  Indeed, 
many  fundamental  oontrlbuttons,  such  as 
tbe  discovery  of  radioactivity  by  Becquerel. 
and  Its  Isolation  Into  elements  by  the  Curies, 
were  made  by  Frenchmen.  Tbe  Perrlns.  de 
Broglles,  Jollot-Curles,  to  name  but  a  few, 
significantly  expanded  the  world's  atomic 
horizons.  World  War  II.  unfortunately,  in- 
terrupted their  labors,  but  reeearch  was  com- 
menced again  in  1945  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Comnfiissarlat  a  lEnergie  Atom- 
Ique  {C^K — French  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion) by  General  De  Oaulle.  then  President 
of  the  Provisional  Government.  At  first,  the 
agency  directed  Ite  attentions  to  prospecting 
for  nuclear  ores,  setting  up  laboratories,  and 
training  scientists,  engineers,  and  techni- 
cians. It  was  not  until  1955  that  a  pro- 
gram for  tbe  development  of  atomic  energy 
for    military   purposes    was    launched 

In  February  1960,  Prance  exploded  her 
first  atomic  device  over  the  Sahara..  Three 
more  atmospheric  tests  followed.  After  1961, 
she  conducted  a  series  of  underground  tests. 
These  led  to  the  development,  teeting.  and 
production  of  a  deliverable  plutonlum  bomb 
of  around  90  Idlotons.  This  weapon  will  be 
the  mainstay  of  the  Force  de  Dissuasion  un- 
til ruch  tbna  as  the  Infinitely  more  powerful 
fusion  bomb  becomes  available.  That  will 
not  be  for  several  years,  however. 

Many  crltlca  question  Whether,  in  the 
meantime,  the  relatively  small  power  of  the 
French  weapon  can  deter  anyone.  Sixty 
kilotons,  they  say.  will  not  be  likely  to  im- 
press the  Russians  who  have  managed  to 
produce  a  100-megaton  monster  of  their 
own.  The  French  are  mindful  of  the  dis- 
parity but  not  overly  distiirbed  by  it.  Since 
theirs  is  an  antlclty  device,  it  need  not  pos- 
seas  the  bang  to  destroy  targets  such  as 
lurdened  mlaalle  sites.  Three  times  as  pow- 
erful as  the  bomb  which  annihilated  Hiro- 
shima, the  French  bomb's  destructive  force 
Is  ample  to  Inspire  terror  and  respect,  to 
make  an  acgraosor  stop  and  think. 

The  problem  will  be  one  of  short  duration. 
In  any  event.  Toward  the  end  of  the  decade, 
more  powerful  fission  bombs  will  become 
available.  And  by  1870.  deliverable  fusion 
weapons  should  be  refuly.  Development  of 
the  latter  haa  been  delayed  due  to  the  re- 
quirement of  enriched  uranium  as  the  ex- 
plosive alamecit.  Because  she  was  unable  to 
secure  a  supply  from  the  United  States, 
France  has  been  forced  to  provide  her  own. 
A  gas-dlffiisioo  plant  is  under  construction 
at  Plerrelatte.  It  is  scheduled  to  commence 
production  in  1967.  By  then  most  of  the 
preliminary  work  on  an  H-bomb  should  be 
completed.  Teets  will  likely  commence  soon 
thereafter  at  the  French  nuclear  site  in  the 
Pacific. 

One  at  the  major  difficulties  in  developing 
nuclear  weapona  la  shrinking  them  down  to 
deliverable  alae.  We  were  placued  with  this 
problem.  Ko  doubt  the  French  are  too.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  will  suc- 
ceed eventaaUy.  Whether  these  thermonu- 
clear weapons  wlU  contitute  the  explosive 
half  at  a  credible  deterrent,  however,  depends 
iipoa  tbe  avallabUlty  of  effective  delivery 
syatflcna.  In  this  sphere  the  French  hav« 
pursued  a  bold  policy  which  la  already  pay- 
ing off  handaomely. 

Tbe  fta-at  generation  strike  force  la  built 
around  the  ICrage  IVA  bocnber.  This  air- 
craft waa  oaamtrtA  In  1B67 — prior.  U  should 
be  noted,  to  General  de  Gavlla's  retvim  to 
power.    It  was  ^MclflcaUy  designs^  as  a  stra- 


togle  bomber  by  OMnfamto  Airtiwantlqua  Mar- 
oal  Dassault,  antaoagh  It  srotrsd  dlraotty  out 
at  the  winnssrfiU  tfSTatopoMnt  tey  Dassault  a< 
a  ICaeb  S  Intensptar,  Hbm  Uinf  UJ. 

Tbs  homhst  Is  a  staalgbtrorward  scals-np 
at  the  flgbtar,  about  oae  and  a  half  tlmas  lU 
staa.  Tba  oonflcorattoa  of  tbe  two  Is  sssea- 
tlaUy  the  same.  This  approach  was  daddetf 
upon  as  the  fastest  and  saast  expeditious 
way  at  prodxiclng  a  strategic  bomber. 

Powered  by  two  SNBCMA  Atar  0K  after- 
burning turbojet  engines,  producing  15,000 
potinds  of  thrust  apiece,  top  speed  ot  tbs 
Mirage  IVA  Is  mach  2.2.  Its  profile  Includes 
a  high  altitude  cruise  for  much  of  its  misalon 
at  mach  1 .7.  Wing  span  is  S8  feet  10  inches; 
length.  77  feet;  height,  18  feet  3  Inchea.  Its 
crew  of  two  sits  in  tandem  beneath  a  largely 
metal  canopy,  designed  to  withstand  kinetic 
heating  effects  at  high  speeds. 

The  Mirage  IVA  utilizes  the  most  advanced 
construction  techniques  Machine-tapered 
skin  constitutes  95  percent  of  its  structxu^l 
weight.  At  66.000  pounds,  it  is  one  of  the 
conallest  and  cheapest  strategic  iKtmbers  any- 
where. 

Principal  drawback  of  the  aircraft  is  Its 
limited  range.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  uses 
even  its  tail  fin  to  carry  fuel,  its  officially 
stated  operational  radius  with  internal 
stores  is  only  1.000  miles.  This  makes  It  a 
virtually  one-way,  one-strike  retaliatory 
weapon,  since  it  could  not  hope  to  reach  any 
Russian  target  and  return  again  to  bass. 
But.  if  ever  the  balloon  went  up.  there  would 
probably  be  no  French  base  to  return  to  any- 
way. 

The  addition  of  two  650-Kallon  wing  tanks 
has  improved  the  Mirage  IVA's  range  some- 
what. Procurement  of  12  KC-136P 
tanker-transports  will  alleviate  matters  still 
further.  Infiigtat  refueling  will  not  only  ex- 
tend range  but  will  also  permit  the  main- 
tenance of  a  24-hour  airborne  nlert. 

An  Initial  batch  of  50  MlrftRC  IVA's  is  on 
order.  Of  this  number.  12  aircraft  will  re- 
main on  airborne  alert  at  all  times  Another 
la  will  remain  on  the  ground  on  4-mlnute 
alert.  A  third  group  of  12  will  be  on  45-mln- 
ute  standby  status.  It  is  expected  that  tbe 
remaining  14  aircraft  will  be  in  for  normal 
overhauls. 

The  first  units  of  the  Force  de  Dissuasion 
are  already  operational  with  the  Arm*e  de 
I'Alr  (French  Air  Force).  New  elements  of 
four  are  forming  as  aircraft  are  delivered  to 
the  Commandement  des  Forres  Aeriennes 
Strat^giques  (Strategic  Air  Command). 
They  are  being  phased  into  service  at  the  rate 
of  about  two  a  month.  All  50  ehoxild  be  op- 
erational by  the  end  of  1969  The  force  Is 
Tinder  the  cotnmand  of  Oen.  Philippe  Maurin. 
The  Mirage  IVA  is  an  extremely  versatile 
aircraft.  It  can  take  off  from  a  6.000-foot 
dirt  strip  hardened  by  a  new  chemical  spray. 
While  problems  have  been  encountered  with 
heating  and  vibration  at  extremely  high 
speeds  and  at  low  altitudes,  these  are  ex- 
I>ected  to  be  overcome  in  the  months  ahead. 
This  should  facilitate  a  low-level,  high-speed 
dash   under  tbe  enemy  radar  screen. 

The  Force  de  Dissuasion  will  be  widely  dis- 
persed at  secret  fields  throughout  France. 
Aircraft  will  be  housed  individually  in  air- 
oonditioned  concrete  hangar  shelters  lo- 
cated at  the  ends  of  runways.  These  struc- 
tiuTS  are  designed  to  withstand  all  but  direct 
nuclear  hits. 

Develofnnent  of  navigation,  BCM.  and 
bombing  techniques  Is  well  along.  Concern- 
ing the  latter,  the  present  French  bomb  Is 
of  a  streamlined  shape  and  la  carried  in  the 
belly  with  part  ot  it  projecting  below  the 
fuselage.  It  has  three  stabUlzing  fins  120 
degrees  apart.  Its  configuration  will  allow 
It  to  bo  launched  at  some  distance  from  its 
target.  Until  recently,  there  had  been  talk  of 
deTel<^lng  the  AS-3  Gamma  air-to-ground 
standoff  mIssUe.  With  a  range  of  178  miles, 
the  Gamma  wotild  have  enabled  the  Mirage 


IVA  to  attack  tartets  without  having  to 
penetrate  close-in  defenses.  This  capability 
would  have  extea<lei  tho  operaUonal  itfe  of 
the  aircraft  consldorably.  Informed  sources 
Isdleatod  recently,  however,  that  plana  for 
ths  mla^le  have  iMen  abandoned. 

But  the  same  aotirces  confirm  that  a  super 
Mirage  IV  bomber  U  In  tbe  works.  It  Is  said 
to  be  powered  either  by  two  SNBCMA  TF-loe 
or  two  Pratt  *  Whitney  TF30  turbofan  en- 
gines, the  same  ones  programed  for  the  TFX. 
These  should  measiirably  Increase  range  and 
overall  performance.  An  Improved  low- 
level  capability  will  likely  be  bult  into  the 
aircraft  also.  Twelve  of  the  super  versions 
are  on  order. 

The  first  generation  of  the  Force  de  Dis- 
suasion will  be  backed  up  by  150  Mirage  IIIX 
strike  fighters  armed  with  nuclear  weapons 
and  a  further  75  similarly  equipped  Etendard 
IVM  carrier-based  aircraft. 

Succeeding  generations  will  further  Im- 
prove the  force.  By  1967,  the  second  genera- 
tion should  be  operational.  It  will  consist 
of  an  unannounced  number  of  surface-to- 
surface  balllstlo  missiles.  They  will  be  solid 
fueled  with  a  range  In  the  neighborhood  of 
1.300  miles.  Plans  call  for  their  deployment 
to  widely  dispersed  hardened  underground 
sites. 

In  its  third  generation,  the  Force  de  Dis- 
sausion  will  go  to  tlie  sea.  Three  to  five 
nuclear-powered  submarlnas  are  to  be  built. 
Each  will  carry  16  sea-to-land  Polaris-type 
ballistic  missiles  ajmed  with  thermonuclear 
warheads.  Individual  aubtnarlnea  will  Join 
the  fleet  at  2 -year  Intervals  from  1968  on- 
ward. They  will  be  operational  as  an  effective 
force  around  1978. 

This  then  is  the  Force  de  Dissuasion.  While 
no  SAC.  it  is  certainly  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with — one  likely  to  cast  a  formidable  nu- 
clear shadow  across  Europe  and  the  world  in 
the  years  ahead. 
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Marin  Conntj  Leads  Way  Witk  Tax 
ReDcf  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DON  H.  OAUSEN 

or    CALXrOSNZA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  SO,  1964 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
receaitly  a  televlsioQ  editorial  describing 
a  tax  relief  pro(>06al  by  one  of  the  out- 
standing county  supervlaors  of  my  dis- 
trict, the  Honorable  Peter  H.  Behr.  was 
presented  on  KPIX  television  In  San 
Francisco. 

I  think  this  proposal  warrants  the  con- 
sideration of  every  local  govemmeot  uait 
in  the  United  States.  I  take  this  opp>or- 
tunlty  to  submit  the  editorial  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues : 

Marin  Countt  Leads  Wat  Wrra  Tax  Rklixt 
PaorosAL 

(Delivered  by  Louis  8.  Simon,  general  man- 
ager, television  station  KPDC,  channel  6, 
Westlnghouse  Broadcasting  Co..  Inc.. 
group  W) 

Marin  Coiuity  may  t>e  on  the  track  to  the 
solution  of  a  tax  problem  that  confronts  all 
ooiuitlea  in  California. 

This  involves  elderly,  retired  residents  liv- 
ing on  small  fixed  Incomes. 

Many  of  them  are  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  homes  in  which  they  had  planned  to  speni 
their  declining  years.  This  Is  ths  result  of 
rlfiing  property  taxes.  , 


■«o  Oimci 

oeevfML  t^ 

eiaarty ,^  

Probably    many    more    are    to    ttte 
plight  today,     asosntty  nearly  1,000 
County  reaklents  campUtned  to  the 
About  increased  assesstnsfits  on  their  prop- 

ertT-  ..  _. 

The    meet   produettve   years   of   many   of 

these  people  are  behind  theaa.  Many  have 
low,  fixed  Inootnes — but  taxes  on  their  hocnes 
are  going  up. 

The  county  assessor  la  not  to  tdame.  It's 
his  )ob  to  appraise  property  on  the  basis  of 
Its  fair  market  value  regardleea  of  the  own- 
ers  abUlty  to  pay  taxes. 

But  many  who  worked  hard  to  accumu- 
late a  home  and  modest  income  for  their 
old  age  could  not  foreeee  the  current  trend 
of  Hsing  property  valuaUoiis.  They  pur- 
chased tbelr  hotnes  before  the  tremendous 
mlgrattoB  to  OalUomla  with  Its  consequent 
real  estats  iKxxn. 

Had  tteey  bee«»  land  speculators  they 
probably  would  have  no  tax  problems  today. 
But  they  took  what  was  regarded  as  the  re- 
oponslble  cltlMn'a  approach  to  providing  for 
his  old  s^e. 

Now  they  faee  a  serious  tax  problem  over 
which  tikey  had  no  control.  So.  some  kind 
of  tax-^Xerment  reUef  for  them  should  be 
devised.  But  this  is  an  extremely  complex 
proMtfn — legaUy  aiid  from  a  pracUcal  stand- 
point. 

Marin  County  Supervisor  Peier  Behr  has 
propoeed  a  novel  plan  for  svich  relief.  Under 
It,  Marin  county  voters  would  approve  a 
Ixjnd  isBiie.  The  property  taxes  of  the  eld- 
erly homeowners  who  qualified  for  tax  de- 
ferment would  be  paid  when  due  from  the 
bond  money. 

The  homeowners  would  pay  7  percent  In- 
terest on  aU  their  deferred  taxes.  ThU  would 
pay  tbe  Interest  on  tbe  bond  issue,  cover 
administrative  oosU  and  leave  money  for  a 
reserve  fund  for  exigencies,  according  to 
Supervisor  Behr. 

If  the  home  were  sold,  the  deferred  taxes 
would  be  paid  from  proceeds  of  the  sale. 
Upon  death  ol  the  homeowner,  his  heirs 
would  pay  the  back  taxes  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  home,  or  the  county  would 
foreclose  for  the  taxes. 

These  provisions  are  designed  to  prevent 
any  unfair  burden  on  other  taxpayers.  Su- 
pervisor B^ir  Is  dead  right  In  insisting  that 
the  plan  shoukl  not  cost  other  taxpayers  a 
dime. 

And  to  make  sure  of  this,  his  plan  calls 
for  a  committee  of  experts  to  reflne  the  pro- 
posal and  eamlnate  all  legal  and  practical 
bugs  at  ths  outset. 

Marin  County  supervisors  quite  properly 
are  tborouchly  espterlng  tbie  tax-deferment 
relief  plan.  But  thla  )m  a  statewide  problem. 
So,  KPIX  strongly  recommends  that  other 
California  oountlsa  follow  Marin  County's 
example  In  aeeklng  a  atrfutton  to  thla  prob- 
lem. 

Telecast  dates:   Wednesday,  June  3,  1964, 

Friday,  June  5. 1964. 


mend  Vm  youv  mua  and  w«n«i  o/ttie 
California  FWtoratton  of  Tood*  Dw»o- 
crats  for  thetr  deep  and  orttleal  concern 
wttti  the  cractal  problems  of  oar  ktow- 
In«  democratic  society  and  for  their  en- 
thusiastic and  re^ponalble  participation 
in  the  public  Uf  e  of  our  State. 

I4^><^iiBm  and  eagerness  to  grapple  with 
the  significant  issues  of  the  day  are  a 
clear  sign  of  the  TltaUty  oi  the  poUtlcal 
process  and  the  increasing  maturl^  of 
our  young  people.  Th^r  forthright  dis- 
cussions ot  the  problems  of  individual 
freedoms,  equal  Justice,  and  public  and 
paivate  re«)onslbllity  add  greatly  to  the 
political  awareness  of  our  people  and  to 
the  strength  of  our  p€ui.y.  I  may  on 
occasion  disagree  with  a  particular  posi- 
tion they  might  take,  but  I  am  always 
eager  to  accept  the  challenge  that  their 
honesty  presents. 

Following  are  some  of  the  resolutions 
passed  in  their  recent  convention.  I 
hope  that  they  will  fwove  as  challenging 
to  my  colleagues  as  th^  are  to  me: 

Resolution  or  tbx  CALHORifiA  Federation  or 
YOTJWG  Dkmocsats 


CaHfvma  Fc4enilMMi  of  ¥•«■« 
Dtnocrats— Part  2 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 


m  TH«  HOUHK  OF  RKPRKBENTATIVXS 

T«aiia»,  Jmrne  U,  1»64 
Mr.     BROWN     of     California.     Mt 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  publicly  com- 


II.  CIVIL  LIBERTIES 

Our  democratic  heritage  Is  founded  upon 
the  premise  that  government,  which  has  a 
rightful  place  In  the  areas  of  the  material 
welfare  of  Its  citizens,  has  no  place  In  the 
area  of  thought.  As  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy stated  m  February  of  1962.  "A  nation 
that  Is  afraid  to  have  the  people  bear  con- 
flicting values  and  competing  Ideas  Is  a  na- 
UOD  that  Is  afraid  of  Its  people. " 

A.  Citisten  participation  in  politics 
We  reaffirm  our  belief  In.  and  support  of, 
grassroots  politics  as  typified  by  the  Califor- 
nia Federation  of  Young  Democrats  and  the 
California  Democratic  Council.  We  caU  for 
a  broadening  of  official  party  structvire  to 
permit  greater  citizen  participation. 

We  support  the  right  of  volunteer  groups 
to  make  preprlmary  endorsementa.  and  look 
forward  to  the  extending  of  thla  i^rocedure 
throughout  the  country.  We  express  our 
opposition  to  the  recently  passed  assembly 
bill  2922,  which  forces  volunteer  groups  to 
label  their  campaign  literature.  Aside  from 
grave  doubts  about  the  constitutionality  of 
this  measure,  we  believe  It  to  be  a  serious 
threat  to  the  kind  of  voluntary  cltlaen's  par- 
ticipation In  politics  which  forms  the  back- 
bone of  the  DemocraUc  Party  in  California. 
We  applaud  thoss  courageous  assemblymen 
who  voted  against  this  bill. 

We  object  to  various  kinds  of  National, 
State,  and  local  Hatch  Acta,  which  relegate 
great'numbers  of  pubUc  employeee  to  second 
class  poUtlcal  ciUxenshlp.  Originally  en- 
acted to  prevent  the  abuse  of  poUtical  power 
and  patronage  systems,  they  now  serve  to 
prevent  employees  from  joining  In  legitimate 
poUUcal  pursuits.  Ws  are  pleased  by  the 
passage  of  the  bill  by  Assemblyman  Daniel- 
son.  Democrat,  of  lios  Angeles,  In  IdM.  and 
hope  to  see  the  p>assage  of  further  oonstruc- 
tlve  legislation  such  as  the  bills  presented 
by  Assemblymen  Petris,  Democrat,  of  Ala- 
meda, and  Meyers,  Democrat,  of  San  Fran- 
dsoo. 

We  caU  upon  the  Callfomia  LeglsUt\ire  to 
revoke  the  requirement  that  a  person  con- 
victed of  a  felony  shall  never  again  enjoy 
the  right  to  vote.  This  is  unjxist  punish- 
ment, and  the  tf  active  denial  of  the  right 
to  vote  to  citizens  who  have  paid  their  debt 
to  society. 

Another  ii'— "*V">»"'*<'«»TT>i»«t^  that  ot  Amer- 
ica's younger  voters,  also  dMOld  end. 
Touth  who  are  It  years  oU  are  old  enough 
to  marry,  to  work,  to  B«rve  In  the  armed 
services.  Students  of  this  age  ordinarily  are 
high  school  graduates  who  have  Just  oom- 


tralnkBg  eonieei  la.  etttasnab^ 
■Ikouid  be  bs*«sr  lefnwner 
than  many  older  citlasaa  We  urge  the 
CaUfcrala  1«nlslatiTri  to  adrept  laws  permit- 
ting la-year-oMU  to  vote.  We  also  ask  our 
eoagremlonal  tlets|i.at1nn  to  Introduce  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  the  same  end. 
B.  Conwreukmai  invtatigtMng  eommitteet 

The  power  of  Congress  to  conduct  Investl- 
gaUoiM  Is  not  mentioned  In  the  OonsUtu- 
tlon  at  all.  It  exists  for  os»e  raeeoi  alone: 
Without  it  Congress  oould  no*  perform  Its 
duties  as  ouUlned  tn  the  Coostltutlon. 

Congress  should  not,  however,  conduct  In- 
vestigations to  punish  cflmea,  or  help  the 
political  fortunes  of  Its  Members.  Mor  can 
It  properly  call  recalcitrant  witnesses  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a  cont«npt  o* 
Congress  or  perjury  case  against  him. 

At  present  there  exist  no  safeguards  to 
prevent  the  abuaes  outlined  above.  The 
need  for  theee  safeguards  Is  apparent  when 
one  looks  at  the  record  at  varloue  congres- 
sional committees  and  Congressmen.  Too 
often  we  see  witnesses  humiliated  before 
television  cameras  with  no  adequate  means 
of  defense.  Too  often  the  dMlre  for  the 
limelight  clouds  the  Judgment  ot  Ooogreee- 
men  and  they  proceed  to  bro^rbeat  or  "get" 
a  certain  witness  when  the  proceeding*  *> 
not  and  cannot  aid  In  the  tormatlon  ot  legt*- 
latlon.  To  prevent  such  abuses,  a  WU  ct 
rights  for  congressional  roramlttees  Is  need- 
ed. Such  a  bill  erf  rl^ts  would  Include  the 
ft^kywlng  profxxals: 

1.  Ail  wttnesMS  shall  be  Tw<;iflwd  la  ad- 
vance of  appearance  by  subpena  or  written 
request  stetlng  the  natare  ot  the  Inquiry. 
No  witness  shall  be  held  for  looger  than  10 
days  under  the  same  subpena. 

2.  Subpenas  shall  l>e  issued  only  with  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  committee,  vm.- 
less  the  committee  has  delegated  the  author- 
ity to  the  chairman  and  a  member  of  the 
minority  party. 

3.  Every  witness  shall  have  the  rl^t  to 
counsel,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  object  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee,  questions 
It  propounds,  or  its  failure  to  follow  pro- 
cedural requirements;  to  submit  legal  mem- 
orandums in  support  of  such  objecUves;  to 
advise  the  witness  of  his  legal  and  constitu- 
tional rights;  to  aA  clarifying  questions  of 
the  witness,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
length  of  Interrogation  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  present. 

4.  Every  witness  shall  have  the  right  to 
read  Into  the  record  a  statement  of  reason- 
able length  If  It  Is  pertlneol  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  hearing  and  sitfMiiit.t4Wl  to  the 
committee  In  writing  before  the  hearing. 

6.  No  witness  shall  be  compelled  to  have 
his  testimony  presented  at  any  hearing  unless 
at  east  50  p«-cent  of  the  members  d  the 
committee  are  present. 

5.  No  witness  shall  be  compelled  to  have 
his  tastlmony  broadcast,  televised,  or  filmed 
for  newsreels. 

7.  No  witness  who  has  testified  In  executive 
session  or  closed  session  shall  be  required 
over  hU  objection  to  repeat  such  testimony  in 
an  open  hearing. 

8.  All  teetlnMcmy  likely  to  defame  anoth^tr 
person  shall  be  heard  la  eaeeuttve  swsln>n 
If  the  testtmony  Is  made  public  tbm  pcraoti 
defamed  shaH  be  nottted  tn  advanee  and 
shaU  be  «ttttod  to  teeOfy  "ad  to  have  the 
oommittee  subpena  witnesses  on  his  bsbalf ; 
and  to  personally  or  through  coma^  croes- 
examlne  his  own  and  adverse  wttaeseea.  aU 
In  executive  session.  »¥ailnatton  shall  be 
subject  to  reasonable  regulations  by  that 
committee  to  iwevent  abuee.  No  testimony 
or  summary  ot  an  exseutlve  sssslor  shaU  be 
released  except  by  appsosal  at  a  mat"^^ 
of  the  rrtm"'**^  and  att  rebuttal  testhax^ny 
^K>ii  be  rotensti  slmultaaeousty  with  de- 
tunatory  evldaDoa, 

B.  No  ooouBtMM  report  oon  taming  de- 
faznatory  statemMits  shall  l>e  made  publlo 
unlees  the  person  defamed  has  been  given  an 
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opixxtunlty  to  tsattfT  before  tlie  oommlttee 
and  hJ«  taattmoBy  la  fmbUalMil  or  ramauuiaMl 
aa  part  of  the  report. 

lOL  Swy  wltaaH  ■ball  Im  entitled  to  oor- 
rect  and  tii^>eot  traaacrlptB  of  hla  testimony 
and  same  eball  tw  made  avaUaMe  to  btm  at 
reaaonaUe  ezpeztae. 
C.  Houae  Un-A7nerican  ActiiHtiea  Committee 

Beoaiue  of  Tlolatloae  of  the  prlnolplee 
listed  ateive,  and  for  t2ie  additional  reasoiia 
listed  below,  we  tirge  tlie  aboUtlon  of  ttie 
Houee  Ooou&lttee  on  Un-American  AotlTltlee: 

1.  The  manrtate  of  thla  ootmnlttee  la  an- 
oonatltutlonal  In  that  It  authc»nzes  Inveetl- 
patlon  In  the  protected  areas  of  speech  and 
the  preaa. 

The  committee  lacks  clear  direction  from 
Congreaa.  The  worda  "un-American"  are 
va^rue  and  open  to  varloua  definitions. 

3.  TiM  committee  haa  become  an  agency  for 
the  repreaalon  of  beliefs  and  aasociations. 

4.  Tlila  oommlttee  has  mlsnaed  ita  author- 
ity for  self -aggrandizing  purposes  (e.g.,  pro- 
duction of  the  film  "Operation  Abolition"). 

The  Houae  Omnmlttee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities haa  sown  confualon  and  distrust 
among  Americana  and  haa  served  no  legiti- 
mate purpose.  The  Investigation  of  overt 
aota  of  subversion  such  as  espionage  and 
treason,  ahould  be  left  to  existing  agencies 
designed  for  this  pxirpoae.  such  as  the  FBI, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses. 

Blnce  many  of  these  objections  also  apply 
to  the  Senate  Internal  Secxirltlee  Suboom- 
mlttee,  and  to  the  State  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Oommittee,  popularly  called  the  Burns 
committee,  we  also  urge  the  abolition  of 
these  ccxnmlttees. 

D.  Freedoms  of  speech  and  thought 

We  ooncur  with  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas'  opinion  that  "The  first 
amendment  makes  confidence  In  the  com- 
monaense  of  our  people  and  in  their  ma- 
turity of  Judgment  the  great  postulate  of  oiu- 
democracy.  Its  phlloeopby  Is  that  violence 
Is  rarely,  if  ever,  stopped  by  denying  civil 
liberties."  As  a  result,  we  urge  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  "conspiracy  to  advocate"  clause 
of  the  Smith  Ac*  as  a  dangerous  violation  of 
the  first  antendment. 

We  would  further  urge  that  Congress  re- 
peal the  McOarran  Internal  Security  Act  of 
19S0,  due  to  the  dangerous  precedents  it  sets 
In  atUUng  dissent  (a  freedom  of  speech)  and 
freedom  of  aseodatlon,  and  because  of  its 
use  of   cruel  and   luiusual   punishments. 

Out  of  a  oomoerB  for  academic  freedom,  we 
deplore  any  prolxlbitlon  against  any  speakers 
on  campiiseB  of  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. We  recommend  that  student  political 
and  reUffloaa  groupe  be  allowed  to  meet  and 
f imcttoQ  freely  on  campuses. 

Our  concern  for  free  speech  and  thought 
leads  to  concern  about  censorship.  We  be- 
lieve that  all  expression  ahould  be  protect- 
ed by  the  1st  and  14th  amendments  and 
should  be  secure  from  punishment  luiless 
there  is  a  dear  and  present  danger  that  they 
will  produce  a  substantive  evlL  We  beUeve 
that  the  "Roth  formula"  for  censorship;  i.e., 
whether  the  "dominant  theme  when  taken 
as  a  whole,  to  the  average  person,  applying 
contemporary  cotnmimlty  standards,  appeals 
to  prurient  Interests,"  Is  vague,  unwtx-kable, 
end  unreasonably  limited.  We  believe  that 
materials  which  twlvocate  a  change  to  pubhc 
morality  should  be  constitutionally  protected 
In  order  to  prevwit  a  far  greater  evU — the 
enforced  imposition  by  society  of  conformity 
In  thoughts  and  Ideas. 

Freedoms  of  speech  and  press  are  emascu- 
lated if  we  are  not  permitted  to  travel  and 
Investigate  as  our  Interests  direct.  Further, 
It  curtails  understanding  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  In  a  time  when  such 
imderstandlng  is  crucial  to  the  continued 
existence  of  humanity.  We  categorically  re- 
ject the  thesis  that  o\ir  Oovernment  has  any 


right  to  tmpoee  restrlettone  on  the  trarel  of 
American  eltlaena  during  peaoettme. 

We  rapport  the  reoent  Supreme  Oovrt  d*- 
clsloaa  nvardlng  prayer  In  public  eohonie 
as  these  declalone  opiaold  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

E.  RightM  o/  priv«uy 

The  right  of  Americans  to  privacy  la  In 
oonstantlf  Increasing  danger  ee  American 
life  groiwB  more  Intenlependent.  It  la  a 
right  wtoteta  needs  defending.  We  view  the 
growing  use  of  lie  detector  tests  in  Industry 
as  a  dangerous  invasion  of  this  privacy,  and 
applaud  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  Assembly- 
man Knox,  Democrat,  of  Richmond,  which 
makes  it  Illegal  for  a  private  employer  to  re- 
quire a  Ue  detectcM-  test  as  a  condition  for 
getting  or  keeping  a  job. 

The  fourth  amendment  to  the  VS.  Consti- 
tution guarantees  that  the  right  of  the  in- 
dividual to  be  secure  In  his  person  and  home 
shall  not  be  violated.  The  Congress  and  the 
Supreme  Court  have  seen  fit  to  extend  this 
right  of  privacy  to  telephone  conversation. 
However,  the  UjB.  Attorney  General  has  re- 
quested Congress  to  pass  a  law  that  would 
allow  law  enforcement  officers  to  intrude 
upon  Individual's  privacy  by  means  of  legal- 
ized wiretapping.  We  urge  Congress  to  re- 
sist this  and  all  other  attempts  to  whittle 
away  the  rights  of  Indlvldual.s  under  the  guise 
of   law   enforcement. 

F.  Criminal  and  legal  r\ghts 

American  democratic  theory  is  founded  on 
the  premise  that  governmental  power,  par- 
tlcxUarly  the  power. of  police,  must  be  limited. 
Our  Foimdlng  Fathers  took  great  care  to  spell 
out  in  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  limitations  upon  the  arbitrary  exer- 
cise of  poUoe  p)ower.  Three  of  these  guaran- 
tees Include  the  right  of  sUence.  the  right 
to  counsel,  and  the  prohibition  of  unreason- 
able search  and  seizure,  guaranteed  by  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  fourth  amendments,  re- 
spectively. 

We  firmly  support  these  constltutlorml 
protections  and  call  fcM-  adequate  safeguards 
against  violation.  We  congratulate  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  for  its  re- 
cent decision  (Jfspp  v.  Ohio)  forbidding  the 
use  of  evidence  seized  In  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  We  beUeve  it  will  provide  ef- 
fective Judicial  supervision  over  police  activ- 
ities. 

We  support  legislation  to  expunge  the  ar- 
rest records  of  i>er8on8  who  are  acquitted  or 
whose  cases  are  not  brought  to  trial,  as  In 
the  bill  sponsored  by  Assemblyman  Carrell, 
Democrat,  of  San  Fernando. 

We  are  distressed  by  the  defeat  of  the  pro- 
posal by  Assemblyman  Bielenson,  Democrat, 
of  Beverly  Hills,  which  would  have  reqxilred 
the  attorney  general  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment of  an  arrested  person's  rights,  and  the 
police  to  give  a  copy  of  the  statement  to  eaoh 
arrested  person  when  he  Is  booked.  We  hope 
that  this  bin  wtll  be  resubmitted  and  passed 
by  the  legislature. 

We  heartily  support  Increased  training  of 
police,  including  courses  in  civil  liberties 
and  the  treatment  of  minorities.  We  praise 
California's  Attorney  General  Stanley  Mosk 
for  his  program  of  subsidization  for  proper 
police  training  programs. 

Continued  assaults  upon  the  police  by 
people  living  in  the  ghettoes,  reflect  the 
growing  tension  between  minority  groups 
and  law  enforcement  officers,  tensions  which 
may  lead  to  recurrences  of  the  tragedy  of 
race  riots  in  California. 

The  major  cause  of  the  antagonism  on  the 
part  of  the  minority  groupe  is  frustratioQ 
bom  of  fear  and  anger — fear  of  what  appefuv 
to  be  \inequal  enforcement  of  the  law  and 
anger  that  there  is  no  prompt  Justice  for  the 
poor,  the  black,  or  the  man  who  doesn't 
speak  Xngllsh. 

Reports  of  police  malpractice  often  upon 
Investigation    prove    unfounded,    sometimes 


the  result  of  a  eltlaen  not  knowing  the  law 
infrequently  the  paoduot  of  a  vengeful  p«.! 
aon.  Whatbar  or  no*  tba  reported  incidences 
are  true,  the  oonuanmtty  reaeta  as  if  they  art. 

The  poUee  too  fieqituaitly.  U  Inadvertently, 
aubetantlaite  the  «barfaa  of  malpractice  and 
brutality.  In  Lm  ^nt^aa  atone,  there  are 
more  than  aoo  tauiai«ts  aaflb  year  In  which 
it  would  aftpear  that  law  aoforoeaient  offioert 
have  acted  ontakle  tka  law.  Searoh  wammta 
are  so  aeldcan  OMd  that  they  have  become 
rarities  in  the  eaarta;  thousands  of  arrests 
are  made  each  year  with  leas  than  probable 
cause. 

Retribution  in  the  civil  courts  is  a  slow 
process  and  a  costly  one,  with  little  hope  at 
anything  more  than  a  token  award  In  the 
few  civil  cases  succeesfully  prosecuted. 

The  police  departments  may  enforce  their 
own  dlsdpilne — punishing  oAloecB  when  com- 
plaints by  citizens  are  suatalned — but  the 
citizen  benefits  not  at  all  by  this.  Often 
enoxigh,  he  does  not  even  learn  that  the 
department  has  punished  the  offending  of- 
ficer, for  the  poUee  are  ever  ooceclous  of 
their  public  Image  and  departmental  linen 
la  not  aired  in  public. 

We  support  the  creation  of  independent 
police  review  bocuds,  empowered  to  award 
damages  up  to  $600  to  be  paid  from  the  city 
treasury  If  the  citizen's  complaint  is  found 
by  lndei>endent  investigators  to  have  merit. 
Rather  than  destroy  police-community  rela- 
tions, as  some  law  enforcement  officers  have 
charged,  such  a  board  would  permit  prompt 
justice,  the  airing  of  grievances  deeply  felt, 
and  the  easing  of  the  growing  tension  In  mi- 
nority communities. 

G.  Disclaimer  loyalty  oath 

On  the  grounds  that  It  is  an  insult  to  the 
integrity  of  the  individual,  we  urge  the  abo- 
lition of  the  negative  disclaimer  loyalty  oath. 
H.  Immigration  policy 

We  condemn  the  continued  use  of  the  long 
outdated  and  highly  discriminatory  quota 
system  of  the  McCarran-Walters  Immigra- 
tion Act  and  support  the  efforts  of  President 
Johnson  and  Senator  MANsnxLO  to  effect  Its 
abolition. 

We  further  support  clarifications  of  our 
total  inunlgratlon  policies  in  order  to  dis- 
courage their  inconsistent  and  discrimina- 
tory use. 

in.    GOVDINMZNT     ROLI    AND     STBUCTUaE 

A,.  Governmental  planning 
The  word  "planning"  has  been  a  bogey 
in  American  political  Ufa,  but  the  fact  of 
planning  has  l>ecome  a  necessity.  We  pro- 
pose that  the  United  States  adopt  a  public 
policy  of  State  and  Federal  democratic,  so- 
cial planning.  We  are  not  simply  for  plan- 
ning— that  can  be  done  in  the  name  of 
totalitarian  dictatorship,  or  as  a  means  of 
providing  larger  corporate  proflte.  We  are 
for  planning  for  democratic  social  goals. 
Further,  we  insist  that  planning  must  not 
only  be  directed  to  democratic  alms,  but  must 
be  subject  to  deznocratlc  control. 

We  urge  the  creation  of  eotnprebenslve 
planning  authorities  In  critical  areas  of 
public  life.  This  may  be  done  within  the 
frannework  of  existing  agencies  such  as  the 
Department  of  Health,  Bducatlon.  and  Wel- 
fare, or  It  may  reqtilre  new  Institutions  such 
as  the  proposed  Department  of  Urban  Affairs. 
But  whatever  the  locus,  planning  should  be 
comprehensive  and  Integrated,  and  dedicated 
to  the  enlargement  of  individual  freedoms  in 
a  democratic  society. 

B.  Confresaional  reform 
In  a  fast  ehangtng  world  of  rising  expecta- 
tions of  emergent  nations  and  the  threat  of  a 
final  nuclear  cataclysm,  of  the  urgent  de- 
nuknds  for  freedom  iu>w  and  the  omlnoiis 
pall  of  poverty  and  automation,  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  no  longer  afford  the  dubious 
luxury  of  a   Congress  unresponsive  to  the 
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needs  of  the  Nation  or  a  Congress  devoted  to 
frustrating  neoeeaary  raforma. 

The  congreaalonal  committee  ayatem — 
based  upon  the  haUowed  institution  of 
seniority— eervee  to  raise  to  leadership  In 
both  Houses  precisely  those  men  least  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  their  constituents,  the 
men  of  both  parUes  who  represent  safe,  one- 
party  dlstricte,  who  are  able  to  pile  up  ever 
greater  seniority  and  power  In  the  cause  of 
preeerving  various  status  quos. 

This  oonaervative  leadership  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Ccmgreas  has  killed  the  pro- 
posed Depetftment  of  Urban  Affairs,  medicare, 
tax  reform,  the  $1.26  mlnlmxun  wage,  throt- 
tled the  Domestic  Service  Corp*,  the  Intema- 
tlonaJ  Development  Association,  the  Kefauver 
drug  bill,  the  mass  transit  bill,  and  entombed 
such  necessary  legislation  as  truth  in  lend- 
ing and  truth  In  packaging.  The  whole 
Congress  must  be  given  the  opportimlty  and 
necessity  of  considering  major  legislative 
proposals.  We  urge  the  abolition  of  the 
conservative  leadership  system  in  Congress, 
throiigh  the  ablution  of  the  seniority  system 
for  choosing  conamlttee  chairmen,  and  a  re- 
duction of  the  power  of  conunittee  chairmen 
to  l>ottle  up  legislation.  We  further  urge 
the  principle  that  congressional  committee 
chairmen  should  be  chosen  on  merit  by  the 
majority  party  caucus,  and  we  call  upon  the 
Democratic  Caucuses  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  to  refuse  to  name  as  committee  chair- 
men those  member  who  will  not  support  the 
Democratic  national  platform. 

Out  of  concern  for  a  congressional  con- 
sideraUon  of  all  major  legislative  proposals, 
and  for  democratic  processes  which  allow  the 
American  people  to  have  representative  gov- 
ernment in  their  legislatures,  we  call  upon 
Congress  to  abolish  rules  of  procedure  which 
permit  filibusters. 

We  call  upon  the  State  and  Federal  legis- 
latures to  develop  confilct  of  Interest  and 
purlty-of-election  legislation.  Congress  de- 
mands stringent  conflict-of-interest  rules 
for  men  In  the  executive  branch,  but  permlto 
a  Bobby  Baker  to  flourish.  The  bipartisan 
tragedy  of  the  Baker  affair  is  that  legislators 
were  actively  involved  in  Baker's  Influence 
peddling  and  business  dealings.  We  urge 
legislation  esteblishing  the  authority  of  the 
attorneys  general  to  police  confllcte  of  in- 
terest In  the  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. 

With  each  passing  year,  as  the  cost  of  polit- 
'  leal  campaigning  rises,  the  blandlshmente  of 
lobbyiste  grow  more  enticing.  If  an  elected 
official  receives  a  campaign  donation,  either 
In  money  or  in  services  rendered,  the  public 
has  a  right  to  know  the  source  before,  not 
after,  an  election  Is  completed.  Ijobbytst 
registration  laws,  and  the  laws  governing  the 
revelation  of  campaign  contributions  must 
be  strengthened  and  the  Congress  itself,  un- 
der the  powers  granted  by  article  I.  section  4 
of  the  Constitution,  must  make  determined 
efforte  to  enforce  these  regulations. 

C.   Co«/omia  constitutional   reform 

An  extensive  constitution,  lake  that  of 
California's,  departe  from  the  sovmd  rule 
that  a  constitution  should  contain  only  im- 
portant principles  and  structural  outlines. 

We.  therefore,  call  upon  the  California 
Legislature  to  enact  a  propoeltion  calling 
for  a  convention  to  draft  a  new  constitu- 
tion for  California. 

D.  Congressional  reapportionment 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled.  In 
Wesbury  v.  Sanders,  that  congressional  dls- 
tricte must  be  roughly  equal  In  population. 
In  order  to  comply  with  constitutional  re- 
qulremente  for  equal  representation. 

We,  therefore,  call  on  the  California  Leg- 
islature to  redlstrlct  California's  congres- 
sional dlstricte  so  that  there  shall  not  be  a 
disproportionate  population  distribution 
between  the  smallest  and  largest  dlstricte 
in   excess  of  100,000. 


K.  OaUfortUa  Senate  reapportionment 
We  call  upon  the  California  Legislature 
to  revlae  the  current  system  of  i^portion- 
tng  aeata  in  the  State  aenato.  We  feel  that 
the  present  so-called  federal  system  has 
become  unrepresentative  of  the  majority 
of  the  population  Uvlng  in  tJae  Stote's  metro- 
politan areas.  The  system  was  esteblished 
in  1926  and  was  pushed  through  the  legls- 
latxire  by  small  and  rural  counties  In  ra^er 
to  preserve  their  domination  of  the  Senate 
at  a  time  when  the  Stete's  metropolitan  areas 
were  just  beginning  to  grow.  The  result 
haa  been  an  ever-increasing  imbalance  In 
representation.  It  is  possible  for  only  11 
percent  of  the  Stete's  peculation  to  elect  a 
majority  of  the  Stete  senatcM^.  Counties 
with  76  percent  of  the  State's  population 
elect  only  35  percent  of  the  Stete  senators. 
The  senators  from  Alpine,  Mono,  and  Inyo 
Counties  represent  14,291  people,  while  the 
Stete  senator  from  Los  Angeles  represente 
over  6  million  people. 

We  feel  that  this  goes  beyond  mere  "fed- 
eralism," and  is  In  fact  a  denial  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  In  view  of  recent 
Supreme  Coiu^  decisions  on  equlteble  ap- 
portionment systems,  starting  with  Baker 
V.  Carr,  and  In  view  of  the  growth  of  elec- 
torlal  support  foe  reform  by  initiative,  we 
call  on  the  Stete  leglslattire  to  act  for  re- 
form. At  the  very  least,  the  proposals  of 
the  Governor's  study  commission  on  aeoate 
reapportionment  should  be  adopted.  If  the 
legislature  does  not  act,  the  result  can  only 
be  action  by  a  Federal  court  or  unwise  In- 
itiative proposals.  The  leglslatiu-e  should 
try  to  preclude  this. 


California    Federation  of   Yonnf  Demo- 
crats Platform 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or  cAuroaNXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesdav,  June  30, 1964 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
markfi  in  the  Record.  I  should  like  to 
state  my  belief  that  the  California  Fed- 
eration of  Young  Democrats  have  con- 
sistently demonstrated  their  concern 
with  the  great  issues  of  the  day  as  well 
as  their  awareness  of  their  duty  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  day-to-day  political  proc- 
esses in  a  responsible  msurner.  They 
have  provided  a  training  ground  for 
young  people  in  California  where  they 
can  develop  as  pobtical  leaders  of  our 
party  in  the  future. 

As  a  former  national  officer  of  the 
YDCA,  I  am  proud  of  my  association 
with  the  CFYD.  Their  idealism  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  need  to  discuss  the 
significant  issues  of  our  times  is  in  the 
tradition  of  the  best  leadership,  past  and 
present.  In  our  party. 

While  my  colleagues  and  myself  may 
not  agree  with  all  of  their  positions,  they 
make  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  cre- 
ation of  an  intelligent  political  dialog  in 
this  country. 

Their  platform  follows: 
Preambl,k  or  thx  CALiroaNiA  Federation  or 
YouNO  Democrats  Plattobm 

The  fair  experiment,  American  democracy, 
has  been  thrust  Into  the  center  of  the  world 


struggle,  and  by  Ite  presence  has  served  to 
transform  the  terms  of  that  struggle.  Ovir 
political  revolution  has  helped  to  imleaah  a 
series  of  slmUar  revolutions.  Throughout 
Asia,,  Africa,  and  the  Americas,  millions  of 
people  are  rising  against  exploltetlon. 

In  such  a  time,  foreign  policy  l>ecome8  our 
No.  1  domestic  Issue,  for  neither  we  nor  our 
fair  experiment  can  survive  unless  security 
against  nuclear  destruction  can  be  esteb- 
lished. And  at  the  same  time,  our  domestic 
Issues  become  matters  of  foreign  policy :  civil 
righte  becomes  the  struggle  of  white  men  to 
adjust  to  their  minority  stetus  in  the  world, 
clvU  liberties  and  social  welfare  issues  test 
our  ability  to  continue  to  lead  the  revolutions 
of  rising  expectations. 

The  great  challenge  has  produced  great 
leadership  from  the  Democratic  Party.  We 
remember  with  gratitude  the  call  to  "ask 
what  you  may  do  for  your  country"  Issued  by 
a  President  bom  In  this  century  of  revolution 
and  war,  and  we  remember  with  pride  the 
instinctive  worldwide  response  which  John  F. 
Kennedy's  leadership  brought  all  round  the 
globe,  and  the  Instinctive  worldwide  mourn- 
ing which  followed  his  shocking  murder.  His 
death  made  men  conscious  for  a  moment  of 
their  conunon  bonds. 

With  Kennedy  we  began;  with  Johnson  we 
continue.  We  salute,  in  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
the  leadership  of  a  wise,  calm,  experienced 
President,  who  out  of  tragedy  has  brought 
new  strength  to  the  struggle  for  civil  Justice 
and  against  poverty.  He  Inherited  good 
wishes;  he  has  earned  trust  and  confidence. 
Great  leadership  has  also  been  produced  In 
the  Democratic  Party  in  California.  In  the 
years  since  1968  whole  series  of  massive  leg- 
islative programs  have  been  proposed,  and  a 
great  number  of  them  have  been  suocessfiOly 
enacted  into  law.  California's  emergence 
Into  first  place  among  the  Stetee  in  popula- 
tion has  coincided  with  her  emergence  Into 
first  place  In  the  develc^iment  of  Just  pat- 
terns of  social  life. 

Problems  remain,  iinprecedented  ones. 
The  pace  of  change  in  California,  in  Amer- 
ica, across  the  world,  quickens.  The  end  of 
the  fair  experiment  haa  not  yet  oome.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  said,  "llie  dogmas  of  the  quiet 
past  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy  present. 
We  must  think  anew.  We  must  act  anew. 
We  must  disenthrall  ourselves."  In  that 
spirit  let  us  continue  to  lead  revolutions,  and 
seek  solutions. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Vn.   THE   BOONOMT 

President  Johnson  has  helped  us  rediscover 
the  other  America  of  poverty  and  deprivation 
In  OUT  midst.  Worried  concern  over  unem- 
plojrment,  the  effecte  of  automation  and  the 
national  growth  rate  has  become  evident 
even  amoi^  many  who  were  once  willing  to 
accept  the  Image  of  the  affluent  society  at 
face  value.  McM-e  and  more  problems  which 
once  might  have  been  seen  as  narrowly 
economic  are  seen  as  vitally  connected  with 
problems  of  racial  equality,  international 
p>eace,  and  defense  cutbacks,  and  other  prob- 
lems which  have  generally  concerned  liberals. 
Economics  can  no  longer  be  viewed  as  some 
kind  of  parochial  issue,  but  must  become  a 
central  concern  of  any  serious  liberal  pro- 
gram. 

A.  War  on  poverty 

Michael  Harrington's  book  has  helped 
bring  the  reality  of  physical  poverty  in 
the  United  Stetee  beck  Into  the  pubUc  eye. 
President  Johnson  has  proclaimed  a  war 
against  the  curse  of  want  and  deprivation  In 
the  richest  country  In  the  world.  But  the 
actual  allotment  of  resources  so  far  com- 
mitted to  this  war  has  been  pitifully  short 
of  the  amoxmt  required  for  victory.  What  is 
required  is  a  reaUy  massive  devotion  of  men 
and  dollars  to  the  task.  These  stepe  readily 
suggest  themselves: 
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1.  A  TT>in>mnm  wa^e,  from  which  farm  labor 
would  not  be  excluded. 

2.  Maaalve  FMlerai  aid  to  housing,  conx- 
munlty  ■erytcee  and  education. 

3.  An  area  redevelopment  plan  to  provide 
nld  for  dlatre— ed  aectlona  of  the  Nation — a 
point  4  for  our  own  underdeveloped  regions. 

B.  Unemployment 
Unemployment  continues  to  hover  near  8 
percent  of  our  work  force.  Among  Negroes, 
the  unskilled,  and  the  young  it  U  at  least 
twice  as  high.  Unemployment  U  a  disaster 
for  ovu*  country — because  of  the  htiman 
misery  It  directly  causes,  because  of  its  crip- 
pling effect  upon  the  trade-union  movement, 
and  because  it  poses  a  roadblock  to  the  strug- 
gle of  Negroes  and  other  minorities  for  eco- 
nomic equality.  Any  real  attack  on  the  other 
America  demands  a  program  designed  to  end 
joblessness.  Unemployment  Is  not  only  a 
(ILssLSter — It  Is  a  scandal,  because  the  unem- 
ployed could  be  producing  goods  and  services 
which  America  and  the  world  want  and  need. 
The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few  impor- 
tant Industrial  oountries  in  the  world  with 
an  imemployment  rate  of  more  than  2  per- 
cent. Steps  are  possible  to  guarantee  every 
American.  18  to  65,  the  right  to  a  Job. 

1.  liiake  the  State  employment  services 
really  effective  agencies.  With  modern  data 
processing  techniques,  there  Is  no  reason  why 
a  worker  anywhere  In  the  United  States  could 
not  learn  about  all  the  Jobs  for  which  he  Is 
quanfled  within  half  an  hour. 

2.  K  relocation  Is  necessary,  governmental 
grants  or  loans  should  be  available,  as  well  as 
assistance  tn  finding  and  financing  housing 
for  the  workers  and  their  families. 

8.  If  the  worker  Is  qualified  for  retraining, 
there  should  be  a  program  of  full  support  to 
the  worker  and  his  family  during  training  or 
retraining  for  whatever  occupational  open- 
ings for  which  he  might  qualify.  There  is  no 
reason  why  such  support  should  be  confined 
to  strictly  vocational  training-,  it  should 
range  from  basic  literacy  to  university  educa- 
tion. 

4.  Public  works  programs  should  be  select- 
ed to  give  the  imemployed  useful  Jobs  at 
their  present  level  of  skills,  or  skills  for  which 
they  can  be  easily  trained. 

5.  Direct  nonoompetltlve  public  employ- 
ment at  some  reasonable  minimum  wage 
should  be  created  for  thoee  who  cannot  be 
employed  by  the  above  means. 

C.  Automation  and  cybernation 
Anyone  who  has  read  the  pfmiphlet  "Cy- 
bernation" by  Donald  Michael,  published  by 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  In- 
stitutions, is  aware  oX  the  terrlfymg  prob- 
lems raised  for  our  society  by  the  forward 
march  of  modem  technology.  While  there 
are  disagreements  about  the  exact  role  of 
automation  in  creatmg  unemployment,  there 
is  no  disagreenvent  that  the  advance  of  auto- 
mation In  a  nation  whose  private  economy 
Is  not  djmamically  expanding  raises  the 
most  serious  threats  of  high-level  Joblessness 
and  economic  crisis.  We  need  a  large-scale 
and  long-range  program  to  provide  economic 
security  for  all  of  our  people. 

American  economic  planning  must  include 
the  following  steps: 

1.  A  program  of  public  Investment  a.s  an 
antirecession  measure. 

2.  Extension  of  the  principle  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  to  other  areas,  such 
as  the  Columbia  and  Missouri  River  Valleys. 

3.  The  serious  study  of  possibilities  for 
public  ownership  m  areas  such  as  oil  and 
other  natural  resources  which  are  prresently 
exploited  by  private  corporations  which  often 
pKJwerfully  inject  themselves  Into  domestic 
and  foreign  policies.  Public  ownership 
should  also  be  considered  in  the  basic  means 
of  transport.  We  deplore  the  subsidization 
of  railroad  paaaenger  traffic  which  allovra  pri- 
vate operators  to  reap  the  profits  from 
freight  traffic. 


4.  Legislation  to  nuike  the  ■mptojrment 
Act  of  1946  operative,  by  requiring  XxecuUve 
action  whHiever  unemployment  rises:  Fed- 
eral spending  for  iiaeful  social  purpoaea.  pro- 
greaaive  tax  relief  to  the  broad  mass  of  con- 
sumers, a  Oovemment  h^nving  and  finance 
policy  to  stimulate  maximum  Investment, 
etc. 

D.  Tax  policy 

Up  to  the  present,  tax  reform  has  tended 
to  be  often  too  UtUe,  too.  late,  and  too  Uttle 
concerned  with  the  benefit  of  lower-  and 
middle- Inoom e  grou pa.    We  urge: 

1.  Raising  the  personal  Income  tax  deduc- 
tion to  $900. 

2.  Overhauling  the  whole  income  tax  law 
structure  to  make  the  tax  truly  progressive 
and  to  eliminate  loopholes. 

3.  Ending  favoritism  to  the  oil  Industry, 
through  legislation  which  would  terminate 
the  special  oil  depletion  allowance. 

E.  TTie  trade-union  movement 
Today,  many  liberals  are  Inclined  to  re- 
gard tlie  labor  movement  as  Just  another 
bureaucratized  structure.  Infiuenced  by  the 
apathy,  conservatism,  or  corruption  observed 
In  some  tmlons,  the  liberal  is  led  to  a  cynical 
attitude  which  Is  a  disservice  both  to  Ub- 
eralksm  and  trade  unions.  We  feel  it  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  to  undereetimate  the 
potential  represented  by  the  greatest  or- 
ganized force  on  the  liberal  side  of  our  so- 
cial and  political  spectrum.  We  believe  the 
labor  movement  deserves  the  encouragement 
and  support  as  well  as  the  friendly  criticism 
of  liberals. 

1.  We  sup>port  the  demand  for  a  35-hour 
week,  with  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 
beyond  35  hours,  and  double  time  beyond 
40  hours,  as  a  partial  and  short-range  re- 
sponse to  the  problem  of  automation  and 
unemployment. 

2.  We  urge  an  Increase  In  the  minimum 
wage,  and  the  Incluaion  of  all  types  of  labor 
under  minimum-wage  Inws,  excepting  do- 
mestic workers. 

3.  We  support  the  right  of  teachers  and 
other  pubUc  employees  to  organize  and  strike. 

4.  We  support  all  democratic  struggles  to 
defend  democracy  and  eliminate  racial  bias 
within  unions. 

F.  Consumer  protection 

American  consimiers  have  for  too  long  been 
denied  protectlan  from  unscrupulous  busi- 
ness practices.  Ooremar  Brown,  Attorney 
Oenaral  Mask's  consumer  fraud  section,  and 
Presklent  Jobnaon  have  all  Indicated  their 
concern  for  this  problem.  The  eetabllsh- 
ment  of  a  oonaumer  coionsel  for  California 
Is  commendabls.  as  is  President  Johnson's 
appointment  of  a  Federal  counsel.  The  work 
of  these  ofllcee  needs  to  be  strengthened  by 
prompt  enactment  by  the  Congress  of  a 
truth-in-lendlng  bill,  and  a  truth-ln-pack- 
aglng  bill. 

•  •  •  •  • 

IX.    NATD»AL    aKSOURCES 

The  natural  resources  of  California  and 
the  United  States,  while  abundant,  are  not 
unlimited  and  must  be  protected  from  waste- 
ful exploitation,  safeguarded  against  mo- 
nopolistic control,  and  developed  and  pre- 
served in  the  best  public  interest.  The 
principles  and  policies  under  which  o\ir 
natural  resourecs  are  developed  will  help  to 
determine  the  dlstrlbutiCHi  of  economic  op- 
portunity and  power,  and  casisequeatly.  the 
vigor  ot  o\ir  democracy.  We  support  the 
following  policies: 

A.   Water,  power,  and  land 

California  and  the  American  West  require 
an  orderly  and  democratic  development  of 
all  the  water  resources  available  to  us,  along 
the  general  lines  suggested  by  former  Presi- 
dent Truman's  united  western  concept.  In 
addition  to  available  Interior  water  re- 
sources we  urge  an  expanded  crash  program 


for  tiM  coBvovlan  ot  sea  water  to  meet  west- 
em  water  ahortacf  irtilch  are  only  decades 
away. 

Both  vatsr  and  the  slectrlc  energy  derived 
ttozM.  It  aaust  be  subject  to  strict  snforce- 
■osat  ot  anti  monopoly  and  antlspeculation 
rsgulatkuis.  In  line  with  recent  decisions 
made  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udail  on  the  Pine  Flat  aad  Tsahella  projects. 
This  policy  should  be  extended  «to  all  water 
passing  through  the  San  Luis  project,  and 
all  electric  power  at  any  public  dam  In  the 
West.  We  would  urge  the  est«btlahlng  of 
an  Integrated  and  publicly  owned  electric 
power  Intertle  between  California  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest  as  proposed  by  Secretary 
UdalL 

Large  California  landholdlngs,  av&ilaUe 
far  agricultural  uses,  were  created  by  rail- 
road grants.  Bp>ecial  giveaway  leglalatlon  and 
Spanish  lajid  grants,  and  benefit  a  few  large 
landowners  and  private  utilities.  When 
land  is  tightly  held  and  exploited  as  much 
of  the  western  San  Joaquin  Valley  Is.  the 
quality  of  the  social,  eccxiomic  and  political 
life  of  the  community  is  demeaned.  De- 
mocracy and  individual  liberty  suffers 
whether  the  large  holdings  exist  in  South 
America  or  in  California.  We  therefore  urge 
application  of  the  Federal  IflO-acre  acreage 
lUnitation  law  to  all  land  trrtgated  from 
federally  subsidized  reclamation  Installa- 
tions, Including  the  so-called  State  service 
area  of  the  San  Luis  project. 

B.  Public  land 

Recreation  facilities  at  all  reservoirs  should 
be  provided.  In  line  with  the  policy  advocated 
by  Democratic  Congressman  B.  F.  Sisk.  in- 
cluding public  control  of  surrounding  land. 
There  should  be  an  expansion  of  State  and 
National  public  parks,  including  the  setting 
aside  of  at  least  one  new  natlooal  p>ark  in 
the  Washington  Cascades  and  one  In  the 
Qreat  Plains,  as  outlined  by  Secretary  Udall. 
and  the  Indiana  Dtuiee  as  proposed  by  E>emo- 
cratlc  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  ot  UUnols. 
For  the  preservation  of  our  wilderness  land, 
we  need  Immediate  protective  legislation 
similar  to  that  proposed  by  former  President 
Kennedy. 

C.  Other  resources 

1 .  We  suggest  public  control  of  atomic 
energy  patents  developed  under  Oovenunent 
contract. 

2.  We  call  for  public  control  of  oommunl- 
catlons  spcu)*  sateUites.  preferably  through 
the  United  Nations. 

3.  We  lU'ge  a  severance  tax  on  all  oil  and 
minerals  tn  California  as  proposed  in  1959 
by  Gov.  Kdmund  Q.  Brown. 

X.    AaalCULTURX 

American  agriculture  is  faced  with  three 
fundauMntal  problems,  all  of  which  are  con- 
cerned with  the  deterioration  of  the  dis- 
tributive process :  ( 1 )  Upgrading  the  nutri- 
tional standards  of  millions  of  Americans;  ( 2 ) 
Insuring  the  farmer  a  fair  return  for  his 
efforts:  and  (3)  protecting  the  consumer 
against  high  prices  and  quality  delk:lencles. 
To  accomplish  these  goals,  we  suggest  the 
following  steps: 

1.  Expansion  of  President  Johnson's  in- 
vestigation Into  the  disparity  in  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  of  farm  prodiicts. 

2.  The  continuation  of  long-term  low  In- 
terest farm  loans. 

3.  The  implementation  of  Federal  and 
State  marketing  orders  IncJudlng  marketing 
and  production  research,  trade  promotion 
and  quality  Improvement. 

4.  Support  for  farm  cooperatives  In  pur- 
chasing farm  supplies  and  processing  equip- 
ment, and  in  marketing  farm  commodities. 

6.  Ezpeditioxis  develc^ment  and  orderly 
distribution  of  additional  water  for  arid  and 
semlarld  areas. 

We  further  recognize  a  sectional  problem  In 
our  southwest  and  encourage  the  Oovemors 
and  legislatures  of  our  own  State  and  neigh- 
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boring  States  to  work  toward  emergency 
legislaticHi  to  create  housing  and  a  minimum 
wage  for  farm  and  other  migratory  laborers 
in  order  to  fill  the  needed  labor  force  with- 
out another  extension  of  the  braoero  pro- 
gram. 

XZ.    FOBXnUf     POLICT 

"We  are  confronted  with  a  complex  and 
fluid  world  situation,"  stated  Senator  J. 
Wn.LiAi(  FOLBaiOHT.  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  in  March 
of  1964.  "and  we  are  not  adapting  ourselves 
to  It.  We  are  clinging  to  old  myths  m  the 
face  of  new  reallUee  and  we  are  seeking  to 
escape  the  contradictions  by  narrowing  the 
permissible  boimds  of  public  discussion,  by 
relegating  an  Increasing  number  of  Ideas  and 
vlewpolnU  to  a  growing  category  of  un- 
thinkable thoughts." 

The  Oallfornla  Federation  of  Young  Demo- 
crats  Is  dedicated  to  thinking  unthinkable 
thoughts,   and   pursxilng   their   implications, 
as  our  contribution  to  the  constant  search 
for  new  possibilities  which  may  lead  us  to 
world  peace  and  Jtistice.     To  that  end,  we 
present  the  following  proposals: 
A.  Dictatorships 
We  stand  opposed  to  communism  and  all 
other  forms  of  dictatorship,  which   seek  to 
create  monolithic  worlds,  destroying  the  free 
development    of    men's    minds,    beliefs,    and 
cultures.     As  the  world's  most  powerful  ex- 
ponent  of  the   revolutionary   belief   In   the 
rights  of  men  everywhere,  the  United  States 
must    take   a   firm    and    unequivocal    stand 
against  all   forma  of  dictatorship.      Opposi- 
tion to  communism  alone  will  not  suffice  in 
a  world  filled  with  millions  who  are  impover- 
ished materially  and  spiritually.     We  must 
make  clear  to  the  world  exactly  what  we  are 
for  and  not  only  what  we  are  against. 
B.  The  United  Nations 
We  believe  that  world  peace  can  be  best 
preserved     and     world     holocaust     averted 
throu^  some  kind  of  world  federal  govern- 
ment.    To  that  end,  the  United  Nations  is 
our  beet  available  lnstrLm:ient.     It  is  indeed 
man's  "last,  best  hope"  for  peace.     It  U  an 
essential  forum  for  the  development  of  that 
measure  of  world  understanding  and  trust 
which    will    permit    more    binding    Interna- 
tional   arrangements   for    the    well-being   of 
humanity. 

We  commend  the  admlnlstratlona  of  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson  for  their  sup- 
port of  the  U.N.  as  a  means  of  solvmg  inter- 
national conflicts  and  promoting  Inter- 
national governmental  arrangements,  and 
we  urge  the  present  administration  to  in- 
crease its  support  of  the  U.N. 

We  condemn  the  American  ultraright  for 
its  vicious  and  ignorant  attacks  on  the  U.N. 
We  are  now  a  leading  world  power,  not  an 
isolated  and  isolationist  minor  state,  and 
rlghtwlng  attempts  to  lead  us  back  to  yes- 
teryear can  only  serve  the  causes  of  inter- 
national communism  and  the  frustration  of 
universal  htmnan  aspirations. 

We  propose  the  following  program  to 
solidify  and  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
UN.  In  Its  quest  for  world  order: 

1.  We  believe  that  all  countries  must  pay 
their  Just  share  of  the  costs  of  the  UJ?.  and 
we  call  for  enforcement  of  the  provision  in 
the  U  JI.  Charter  which  calls  for  loss  of  voting 
rights  fcff  a  nation  whose  debt  exceeds  estab- 
lished limits. 

a.  The  UJN.  should  be  strengthened  to  the 
point  where  It  can  enforce  the  decisions  of 
the  World  Court. 

3.  The  Connally  reservation  to  VS.  par- 
ticipation In  the  U2J.,  preventing  our  ftill 
participation  In  the  World  Court,  should  be 
removed. 

4.  The  United  States  should  ratify  the 
Qenocide  Oonventlon. 

6.  Th*  United  States  should  ratify  tbe 
conTentlon  against  slavery  and  forced  labor 
and  the  oonvention  for  political  rights  for 
women. 


C.  Disarmament  and  peaee 
The  imperative  of  our  day  is  peace.    With- 
out peace,  no  human  values,  no  etvlllflatlon 
wUl  survive  but  only  "the  nnsoUled  reign  ct 
dust  and  ashea."    We  believe  that  the  United 
States  must  continue  its  efforts  to  negotiate 
an  acceptable  disarmament  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  nations.    We  are 
compelled  to  explore  every  opportxmlty  for 
the  establishment  of  an  effective  disarma- 
ment agreement  with  proper  controls.    This 
agreement   must  be   a   step-by-etep  process 
with  adequate  international  safeguards  so  as 
to  j>romote  trust  t>etween  nations  and  proper 
domestic  economic  planning  to  insure  con- 
tinued prosperity  during  reconversion. 
D.  Military  policies 
We    support    Secretary    of    Defense    Mc- 
Namara  in  his  drive  to  assert  civiUan  leader- 
ship in  the  Pentagon  and  we  strongly  sup- 
port the  historical  constitutional  concept  of 
civilian  sovereignty  over   the   military.     We 
further    applaud    his    cutbacks    in    defense 
spending,  and  elimination  of  unneeded  mili- 
tary bases  and  duplications  in  defense  pro- 
curements. 

We  applaud  the  increased  emphasis  on 
conventional  forces  as  an  instrument  of  na- 
tional policy.  Where  massive  retaliation  Is 
the  only  alternative  to  surrender,  the  imple- 
mentation of  policy  is  made  more  dlfllciat 
and  more  dangerous. 

We  strongly  CMnmend  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations  for  opposing  the 
spread  of  nuclear  information  and  materials 
for  mlllt€U7  purposes  to  any  nation.  The 
dangers  of  accidental  explosions  leading  to 
nuclear  war  are  greatly  enhanced  if  the  nu- 
clear trigger  is  held  by  many  nations.  We 
recommend,  however,  the  continued  trans- 
mission of  such  materials  and  information 
for  peaceful  purposes.  We  oppose  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  multilateral  nuclear  force  on 
the  grounds  that  it  encovu-ages  the  dissemi- 
nation of  nuclear  weapons. 

E.  Latin  America 
Believing  that  economic  progress  with 
social  Justice  is  the  only  effective  and  mean- 
ingful way  to  combat  idl  forms  of  totali- 
tarianism. Including  communism,  we  support 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  caliper  a  re- 
dedlcatlon  oT  our  best  efforts  toward  the 
success  of  this  program.  Furthermore,  we 
believe  that  where  planned  private  Invest- 
ment fails  to  meet  the  goals  necessary  for  the 
effective  implementation  at  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  public  funds  should  be  used  In  so- 
cially useful  and  beneficial  ways  In  order  to 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  private  Invest- 
ment. 

We  feel  that  the  basic  purpose  of  Alllancc- 
for-Progress  money  is  reform  in  employment, 
land  distribution,  and  health.  Ite  pxirpoee  is 
not  to  prolong  dlotatorial  regimes  nor  to  help 
the  United  States  or  any  Latin  American 
country  for  a  short  run  political  purpose  or 
cold  war  goal.  Therefore,  we  oppose  the  use 
of  Alliance  funds  for  narrow  ptuposes 
alien  to  the  cwlginal  goals  of  the  Alliance. 

Because  we  believe  that  one  of  the  aims  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  U  to  create  in  Latin 
American  states  a  climate  In  which  poUtical 
democracy  can  become  strengthened,  we  call 
upon  the  U.S.  Oovemment  to  decre€»e.  and 
cease,  if  necessary,  the  flow  of  Alllance-for- 
Progress  moneys  and  materials  to  those  na- 
tions ruled  by  c^lgarchies  and  dictators  who 
are  making  Insufficient  efforts  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  established  as  criteria  for  aid 
under  the  Alliance  tor  Progress. 
F.    Cuba 
We  recognize  the  Cuban  revolution  to  be 
symptomatic  of  the  unrest  and  impatience 
sweeping  Latin  America,  an  unrest  and  dis- 
satisfaction borne  of  years  of  physical  dep- 
rivation and  unmet  desires  for  a  lietter  life 
buUt  upon  Individual  dignity  and  personal 
liberty. 
We  must  come  to  terms  with  this  revolu- 


tion of  rising  expectations.  No  matter  how 
unpleasant  the  fact  may  be,  much  ot  the 
blttemeas  ot  these  rev(^utioos  is  directed 
toward  the  United  States.  We  can  only 
bratk  down  barriers  ot  confusion,  emotion. 
i>.n<i  misinformation  so  long  as  we  keep  open 
all  the  channels  at  oocnmunlcations  and  de- 
bate. 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  totalitarian 
methods  of  the  Cuban  Oovemment.  We  do 
not  agree  with  all  of  the  actions  Uken  by  the 
Cuban  Oovemment.  Yet,  we  cannot  hope 
either  to  support  and  strengthen  the  legiti- 
mate alms  of  the  Cuban  people  or  to  mini- 
mize Soviet  Influence  In  Cuba  If  we  do  not 
have  open  and  complete  commuication. 

We  have  taken  steps  to  lessen  tension  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is 
time  we  took  similar  steps  in  regard  to 
Cuba. 

Therefore,  we  call  upon  the  United  States 
to  open  talks  with  the  Cuban  Oovemment 
directed  toward  a  reeiunption  of  normal  dip- 
lomatic and  txade  relations  between  the  two 
countries  and  full  payment  for  American 
property  expropriated. 

G.  Middle  East 


We  deplore  the  Increased  buildup  of  arms 
in  the  Middle  East  and  call  for  stronger  U JT. 
peacekeeping  operaitons  there.  We  also  call 
for  a  regional  arms  control  agreement  for 
the  area  and  the  neutrality  ot  the  Middle 
East  guaranteed  by  the  UJV. 

We  urge  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  to 
negotiate  their  differences.  Peace  In  the 
Middle  East  ckn  become  a  reality  with  tiie 
realization  of  the  opposing  parties  that  there 
are  grievances  on  both  sides.  All  tiie  people 
of  the  Middle  East  desire  a  better  life,  a  wish 
that  will  only  become  reality  with  the  casing 
of  tensions. 

H.  Vietnam 

Our  present  policy  of  responding  to  Com- 
munist   agitation    in    the    underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world  on  primarily  a  military 
basis  falls  to  recognize  the  crying  need  for 
progressive    economic    changes    and    demo- 
cratic reforms  demanded  by  the  population 
In  those  areas.     Such  a  policy  presents  the 
people  with  a  choice  between  military  dic- 
tatorship   on    one    hand    and    totalitarian 
revolutionary  movements  on  the  other,  with 
no  meaningful  democratic  alternative  m  be- 
tween.   We  therefore  urge  the  United  States 
to  take  the  leadership  In  pressing  for  peace 
and  democracy  In  southeast  Asia  by  calling 
for  a  conference  of  the  powers  involved  to 
discuss   periodic  United   Nations   supervised 
elections  to  unify  North  and  South  Vietnam 
in  such  a  way  as  will  neutralize  the  area, 
/.  China 
It  has  bec<»ne  obvious  that  an  Increasing 
number  of  our  friends  will  no  longer  con- 
tinue to  support  our  intransigent  mainland 
China  policy  of  no  trade,  no  recognition,  no 
seat  in  the  UJf. 

Our  China  policy  can  no  longer  be  consid- 
ered realistic  In  light  of  changing  world  con- 
ditions. China  is  a  major  power  and  solu- 
tions to  many  of  the  world's  problems  can- 
not be  reached  without  her  agreement.  No 
disarmament  agreement  would  be  valuable 
without  the  Inclusion  of  China.  Many 
spokesmen  such  as  Oovemor  Brown  and 
the  president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce have  cited  the  need  for  trade  with 
China  in  nonstrategic  goods.  General  De 
Oaulle  has  stated  that  no  solution  in  south- 
east Asia  is  possible  without  China. 

Therefore,  we  urge  American  diplomatic 
recognition  of  the  Peiplng  government  and 
the  development  of  an  American  policy  for 
the  seating  of  China  In  the  United  Nations 
J.  World  economy 
The  Kennedy  round  of  tariff  discussions 
point  the  way  to  the  careful  and  gradual 
reduction  of  trade  barriers  throughout  the 
world.  A  world  that  erects  economic  walls 
to  divide  itself  leads  us  to  that  narrow  na- 
tionalism which  creates  tension  between  na- 
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tlons.  The  lowering  of  econooalc  barriers, 
will,  on  the  other  hand.  le»d  to  an  Increase 
In  the  communication  between  nations — a 
step  that  will  lessen  their  oonfllcts. 
K.  Africa 
The  apartheid  poUcy  of  the  South  African 
Government  Is  an  affront  to  every  civlllaed 
practice  of  democracy  and  human  rights  and 
stands  condemned  before  the  foruma  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  strongly  condemn  these 
Inhuman  acts  of  violence  and  call  on  the 
United  States  to  support  motions  in  the 
United  Nations  for  eoonomlc  pressure  against 
South  Africa  directed  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  apartheid. 


Space  A|;e  Electronic  Speed  the  Wheels 
ol  Jaaticc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  ymwBTi.VAiTiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TxtetdoM.  June  30.  1964 

Mr.  MOORHKAD.  Mr.  Weaker,  on 
June  16  of  this  year  the  Honorable  Henry 
Ellenbogen,  president  Judge,  court  of 
comon  pleas.  Allegheny  County.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa..  dellTered  a  signlflcant  speech 
before  the  conference  of  judges  and 
court  administrators.  The  judge,  a  for- 
mer Monber  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, made  a  series  of  recommendations 
regarding  the  use  of  automated  data 
processing  systems  for  court  adxninistra- 
Uon.  I  wish  to  call  his  suggestions  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress: 

"Spack  Ack  EuacraoNTcs  Spia:D  tite  Whekls 
or  JusTiCK" — An  Address  bt  the  Honorabu: 
Hjekrt  EiXEirBoacM,  PaunnrNT  Judge.  Coutct 
or  Common  Plkas,  Aixbghent  County, 
PrrrsBinmH.  Pa.,  ok  the  Occasion  or  the 
ComxxKNcx  or  Judges  and  Couet  Admtnis- 

TKATOSS    STUDTING    THE    USE    OF    AUTOMATED 

Data  Psocesshvo  Ststems  roB  Court  Ad- 
ministration. June  16.  1964 
I  am  pleased  to  welcoix^  ao  distinguished 
an  audience,  consisting  of  president  and 
associate  Judges,  court  administrators,  and 
public  ofBclals.  You  represent  the  largest 
metropolitan  courts  of  the  United  States,  and 
other  organlEatlon  or  Institutions  which  are 
vitally  concerned  with  the  Improvement  of 
the  administration  of  the  courts. 

You  have  taken  time  out  of  your  busy 
lives  to  come  to  Pittsburgh  from  California, 
Texas  and  New  York,  from  Boston.  Chicago. 
Cleveland.  Colimibus.  and  other  big  cities. 
Your  presence  proves  that  you  share  our  be- 
lief that  the  adoption  of  an  automated  data 
processing  system  for  use  in  the  civil  division 
of  large  metrop>olltan  courts  marks  an  Im- 
portant advance  in  the  administration  of 
Justice. 

Your  problems  are  our  problems.  Your 
presence  here  today  shows  your  interest  In 
the  progress  which  we  have  made  In  court 
administration. 

GOLD   restored  TO   GOI,DEN   TRIANCLJ! 

Pittsburgh,  once  defamed  the  world  over 
as  the  "Smoky  City."  Is  today  hailed  for  re- 
storing the  gold  to  its  Golden  Triangle. 
Smoke  control,  urban  renewal,  and  team- 
work between  local  government  and  Indus- 
trial and  business  leaders  have  combined  to 
g^ve  Pittsburgh  both  clear  skies  and  a  shin- 
ing new  reputation  among  the  major  cities 
of  the  United  States. 


It  Is  my  fond  bop*  tbat  o>ar  progress  in 
court  adxRlalartmtton  KUky  add  new  luster  to 
Um  tanc*  of  tbe  ekty  of  Pittsburgh  and  the 
ooua^  of  AUasbaay. 

The  lAW's  delays  poee  an  erem  greater 
tbreat  to  the  well-beAng  and  the  ha{>plneas 
oi  tile  people  ot  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny 
County  than  did  the  amoke- filled  skies  of 
yestefxtoy's  Pittsburgh.  Modem  technology 
has  given  us  a  new  Pittsburgh.  Modem 
technology  can  help  us  solve  the  problems 
of  oourt  congestion  and  delay. 

Our  problems,  I  assure  you.  are  both  tre- 
mendous and  acute. 

The  court  of  common  pleas  Is  the  highest 
trial  court  In  Pennsylvania.  Its  general 
Jurisdiction  embraces  all  cases,  civil,  crimi- 
nal, and  equity.  All  political  and  economic 
questions  which  are  litigated  and  up  in  our 
court. 

eichtu  largest  court  in  nation 

Our  oourt  is  a  larg^  oourt;  indeed  It  Is  the 
eighth  largest  metn^polltan  court  In  the 
United  States.  It  consists  of  19  Judges,  and, 
in  its  various  dlvUlooa,  has  204  employees. 

Oiu'  Judges  are  sincere  and  hard  working. 
They  faced  up  to  the  fact  that  old  philoeo- 
pliles  and  old  procedures  were  Inadequate  to 
deal  even  with  the  dally  Influx  of  new  cases. 
From  year  to  year  the  backlog  of  luitrled 
cases  in  our  court  was  getting  larger  and  ever 
larger.  We  became  convinced  that  a  new 
approach  to  the  whole  problem  was  neces- 
sary, that  a  solution  had  to  be  found  to 
preserve  the  faith  of  our  people  In  the  courts. 
In  the  Judges,  and  in  the  administration  of 
Justice. 

This  was  the  climate  In  which  I  succeeded 
to  the  position  of  president  Judge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  of  Allegheny  County. 

Justice  bec<Mnes  faint,  and  often  falls, 
when  our  citizens  must  wait  years  for  their 
day  in  court.  Gladstone  was  eternally  right 
when  he  said,  "Justice  delayed  Is  Justice 
denied."  Remedial  action  was  called  for — 
and  quickly. 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  ever-growing 
backlog?    How  did  It  come  about? 

HORSE  ANB  BUOOT   IfKTHOOS  OtTTDATED 

It  Is  easy  to  answer  that  question.  The 
cause  of  the  backlog  was  the  motor  vehicle, 
and  the^ver-lncreaslng  number  of  serious 
accidents  which  attended  Its  use. 

The  increase  In  population,  the  migration 
from  the  rural  areas  Into  the  cities,  the  ex- 
pansion of  buslneee  and  Industry,  all  these 
played  their  part.  But  the  dominating  cause, 
the  one  factor  whlrti  o\erBhadowed  all 
others,  was  the  ever  growing  number  of 
serious  automobile  accidents  caused  by  mil- 
lions of  motor  vehicles  crowding  our  streets 
and  hlghwasrs. 

For  all  practical  pxirposes  the  procedures 
and  the  practices  of  the  courts,  the  court 
dockets  with  U^lr  handwritten  entries.  In- 
deed, the  whole  recordkeeping  machinery  and 
administrative  techniques  have  changed  lit- 
tle from  what  they  were  in  the  days  of  the 
horse  and  buggy,  and  even  of  the  oxcart. 
With  this  antiquated,  obsolete  machinery,  we 
were  attempting  to  handle  the  flood  ot  litiga- 
tion in  this  age  of  the  automobile,  the  air- 
plane, and  the  spaoe  vehicle. 

This  )m  the  root  and  the  core  of  the  prob- 
lem. Today,  practically  all  our  activities  are 
mechanized.  Our  business  and  social  life  is 
dependent  on  the  nK>tor  vehicle. 

KICHWAT    ACCIBCNTS.    TS    PERCENT    Or    CASELOAD 

Motor  vehicle  accidents  causing  property 
damages  and  personal  Injuries  constitute  78 
percent  of  oar  caseload  today. 

When  the  Judges  ot  our  court  began  to  face 
this  problem  squarely,  it  became  obvious 
that  the  administrative  machinery  of  the 
court  must  be  made  as  modem  and  up-to- 
date  as  the  society  which   we  are  serving. 

When  I  t>ecame  President  Judge  on  March 
1,  1963. 1  wanted  to  determine  the  dimensions 
of  our  problem.    I  asked  our  clerks  to  make 


a  carefiil  dieck  of  our  records  and  to  advise 
me  how  large  our  backksg  was,  what  type  of 
cases  It  included,  and  ho>v  long  a  case  had  to 
wait  before  tt  eould  be  tried. 

After  some  days  X  got  answers  to  some  of 
my  questions,  answers  which  admittedly  were 
not  reliable  and  not  complete.  Some  of  my 
queetloos  could  not  be  answered  at  all  by  a 
study  of  our  records. 

I  found  cases  that  were  10  years  old.  Some 
were  even  older.  Some  had  been  put  away 
In  special  flies  and  drawers  and  then  for- 
gotten. 

OOOD  STATr  BUT  BAD  BTBTKM 

The  f^ult  was  not  that  of  the  clerks.  It 
was  the  system,  or  rather  the  lack  of  system. 

We  had  a  good  staff  for  the  preparation  of 
our  trial  list.  And  yet  OHsre  often  than  not, 
o\u-  dally  trial  list  broke  dawn.  The  trial 
oourt  roonu  were  open  but  empty;  the  Judges 
were  available  but  tber*  were  zu>  eases  for 
them.  In  short,  our  Judicial  manpo^rer  was 
wasted,  the  backlog  was  gnywlng.  and  the 
lawyers  were  fretting. 

I  quickly  realised  that  our  oaaeioad  had 
outgrown  our  administrative  machinery.  To 
Improve  our  system  would  not  solve  our 
problem.  What  was  needed  was  a  radical 
change,  an  entirely  new  system. 

I  want  to  emphasize  rlgbt  h«-e  that  the 
automated  data  proceeslng  system  which  you 
saw  demonstrated  this  morning  Is  but  a  part 
of  the  answer.  It  gives  us  the  necessary 
facts  speedily  and  up  to  date. 

NEW     CONCEPT     Or     AOMINI8TRATIOM     VITAL 

However.  It  Is  neeessary  to  reallae  that  the 
administrator  stUl  has  the  responsibUlty  of 
utilizing  this  tool  ot  the  space  age  In  an 
efliclent  manner.  Along  with  modem  tech- 
nology must  come  a  new  oonoept  oS  oourt 
administration.  Indeed,  we  mlglit  call  It  a 
change  In  the  basic  administrative  philoso- 
phy of  the  Judges  of  the  court. 

If  we  are  to  attack  successfully  the  prob- 
lems p>osed  by  the  ever-mounting  backlog  of 
personal  injury  cases,  we  must  Xaoe  and  an- 
swer the  qusstlon  as  to  who  is  responsible  for 
moving  a  case  along  and  seeing  to  it  that  it  is 
disposed  of.  Is  it  the  court  and  Its  Judges, 
or  Is  It  the  lawyers  for  the  plaintiffs  and  the 
defendants? 

The  answer  to  that  question  bears  upon  the 
u.se  of  a  modern,  up-to-date  automated  data 
processing  system  for  the  controi  and  dls- 
paaitlon  of  cases  In  the  civil  division  of  the 
court. 

Lawyers  ffequently  seek  continuances  of 
their  cases  when  they  are  listed  for  trial. 
The  personal  convenience  of  the  lawyers  or 
of  the  party  litigants  or  wltneeses,  or  the 
fact  that  they  have  other  more  remunerative 
or  pressing  business  to  attend  to  elsewhere, 
brings  persistent  requests  by  lawyers  to  take 
cases  off  the  trial  list  and  to  continue  them 
to  an  Indeflnite  future  date. 

Such  continuances  are  responsible  for 
empty  trial  court  rooms:  they  inevitably 
bring  about  waste  of  Judicial  manp>ower  and 
of  the  court's  physical  machinery.  They  are 
and  always  have  been  a  substantial  contrib- 
uting cs\use  to  the  accumulation  of  a  back- 
log. 

LAWTESS   TRADITIONALLY   SET   PACE 

In  the  pckst.  It  seemed  natural  and  proper 
that  judges  should  only  pftss  on  cases 
brought  to  their  attention  by  the  lawyers  or 
parties  to  the  litigation.  If  the  lawyer  for 
the  plaintiff  for  reasons  of  his  own  decided 
to  let  his  case  lie  darmant  and  gather  dust 
rather  than  bring  it  up  for  trial,  aiul  if  the 
defendant  did  not  object,  the  Judges  took  no 
notice  of  It. 

As  a  rtile  the  Judges  felt  that  the  speed 
or  lack  of  speed  with  which  a  case  moved 
from  the  date  of  filing  untU  the  date  of  trial. 
or  the  question  of  whether  It  should  be  tried 
at  all,  should  be  left  to  the  lawyers.  It  was 
because  of  that  basic  concept  that  when  one 
of  the  parties  moved  to  continue  a  case  and 
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the  other  party  did  not  object,  the  judge* 
almost  always  allowed  the  case  to  go  off  the 

trial  list.  . 

It  Is  certain  that  continuances  are  one  of 
the  major  reasons  why  cases  are  often  quite 
old  before  they  come  to  trial,  or  why  they 
are  allowed  to  lie  In  the  files  of  the  court  for 
years  without  eror  being  called  up  for  trial. 

JUDGES  MUST  KXPKDITE  CASES 

I  submit  that  this  viewpoint  is  no  longer 
tenable.  I  believe  that  once  a  case  is  filed 
in  court.  It  Is  not  only  the  right,  but  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  judge*  to  see  that  the  case 
moves  to  trial  and  final  dUposltion  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible. 

In  other  words,  the  Judges  are  responsible 
for  the  flow  of  the  cases  and  fc*  the  speed 
with  which  they  move  from  filing  date  to 
trial.  The  judges  must  set  up  procedural 
and  administrative  devices  to  move  the  cases 
along,  even  though  the  parUes  concarned 
may  be  Indifferent  or  unwUllng  to  try  their 
cases.  To  do  otherwise  permits  old  cases  to 
grow  older,  amd  to  accumulate.  This  Inter- 
fere* with  the  flow  of  new  cases  which  are 
being  filed  every  day  and  acts  as  a  road 
block  to  their  being  reached  for  trial.  Thus 
the  backlog  grows  and  grows.  Soon  aU  cases 
are  subjected  to  interminable  delays  before 
reaching  a  trial  date. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  a  proper 
regard  for  speedy  Jxistice  and  for  the  public 
Interest  demands  that  the  coxirt  and  the 
Judges  assume  the  responsibility  for  the 
speedy  disposition  of  all  cases  filed  in  the 
court.  This  Is  a  matter  which  must  not  be 
left  to  the  discretion  or  the  wUhes  of  the 
litigants  and  their  lawyers.  The  Judges  must 
make  It  their  business  to  move  the  cases 
along.  If  a  llUgant  is  not  wUling  to  have 
his  case  tried.  It  should  be  dismissed.  Once 
it  Is  filed  in  court,  the  case  must  be  dis- 
posed of  with  all  reasonable  speed. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  still 
many  judge*  who  hold  to  the  contrary. 

CASE  ON  TRIAL  LIST  MUST  BE  TRIED 

In  our  court,  we  have  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  case  must  move  along.  Once 
placed  on  the  trial  list  It  must  be  tried.  It 
will  not  be  postponed  except  for  compelling 
reasons,  and  then  only  upon  a  petition  under 
oath  stating  adequate  cause  for  a  continu- 
ance. 

Parallel  with  the  problem  of  continuances 
and  aggravaUng  it.  is  a  heavy.  Indeed,  an  ex- 
treme accumulation  of  personal  Injviry  cases, 
the  bulk  of  jury  trial  cases,  in  the  hands  of 
a  very  few  law  Arms.  This  is  a  new  develop- 
ment of  the  last  10  years  or  so.  Our  data 
processing  system  shows  the  extraordinary 
extent  of  this  accumulation.  Allegheny 
County  has  about  2,400  lawyers,  but  only 
3  percent  of  the  lawyers  handle  most  jury 
cases. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  the  lawyers. 
Their  acceptance  of  clients  who  come  to  them 
is  understandable.  Until  now.  however,  these 
law  flrms  were  not  aware  of  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  backlog— backlogs  which  might 
be  called  Individual  backlogs  of  specific  law 
firms  or  of  speclflc  litigants,  such  as  the 
traction  company  or  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

Bulwarked  by  our  statistics,  we  are  meet- 
ing this  problem  head  on  by  requesting 
that  law  flrms  with  individual  backlogs  en- 
gage swldltlonal   trial  lawyers. 

The  problem  of  excessive  accumulation 
of  personal  Injury  cases  In  a  few  law  firms 
makes  the  preparation  of  a  workable  dally 
trial  list  very  difficult  In  a  large  court  such  as 
ours.  Twelve  to  14  civil  trial  courts  and 
6  or  6  criminal  courts  are  operating  here 
every  trial  day. 

SLBCTBONICS   SFEB>  OOUISWOHK 

Our  automated  data  processing  system, 
shaped  and  fashioned  to  our  speclAc  needs, 
has  helped  to  meet  this  dilftculty  also. 

What  are  the  benefit*  of  thl*  •yitem? 
What  are  Its  iwlvantages  over  the  old-fash- 
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loned    system    which    prevailed    before    It* 
adoptlotir 

There  are  many.     Automated  data  proc- 
eeslng, of  ooorse,  supplle*  quickly  complete 
Information  about  our  caseload.    It  provide* 
a  most  detailed    analysis   of   that  caseload. 
We  leam   how   much   of    that   caseload   re- 
quire* a  Jury  trial;  how  many  cases  are  equity 
cases;   how  nuiny  are  tax  appeals;    etc.     In 
other  words,  we  can  quickly  determine  how 
much    of    our    trial    period    should    be    de- 
voted to  jury  trials,  and  how  much  to  non- 
Jury  session*.     Data  processing  telU  us  ac- 
curately   the   average   time   which    it   takes 
to  try  a  case  before  a  Judge  and  Jury.    This, 
in  turn,  help*  to  determine  the  size  of  the 
dally,  weekly,  and  monthly  trial  list*.     It  Is 
lmp>ortant  that  the  data  processing  system 
matches  plaintiff  flrms   with   defense  flrms. 
A    major   snafu   would    result    If    we    listed 
the  cases  without  regard  to  the  law  flrms 
Involved.    A  few  law  firms  would  be  swamped. 
The  others  would  be  Idle.     The  list  would 
break  down.    Many  of  our  courtrooms  would 
be   unoccupied.     Judicial  manpower   would 
be  wasted  and  lost. 


CASES  AND  LAW  FIRMS  MATCHED 

Automated  data  processing  prints  a  list 
which  allot*  to  each  law  firm  the  number  of 
cases  which  It  can  handle  with  its  trial  per- 
sonnel. It  matches  each  trial  law  firm  with 
the  opposing  law  firm.  It  distributes  the 
work  among  aU  available  trial  firms  and 
trial  lawyers,  ao  that  the  entire  trial  list  can 
be  serviced  by  the  trial  bar,  so  that  no  law 
firm  has  more  cases  listed  for  a  particular 
day  than  It  can  and  should  handle.  Based 
upon  these  considerations,  the  automated 
data  processing  system  matches  the  cases 
and  the  law  flrms,  and  then  prints  the 
dally,  weekly,  and  monthly  trial  lists  with 
as  many   w^les   as   are  desired. 

Basically,  we  take  the  oldest  cases  first. 
Data  processing  does  that  with  ease. 

Periodically  we  ask  the  machines  to  an- 
alyze the  backlog  and  to  tell  us  how  many 
of  the  older  cases  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
posed of.  This  the  machine  will  do  by  means 
of  a  printed  list  containing  the  title*  or 
captions  of  the  cases,  the  names  of  the  law- 
yers, the  number  and  term  and  year  when 
each  case  was  filed,  and  its  n\unber  on  the 
issue  docket. 

This  enables  us  to  inquire  again  Into  the 
reason  for  the  delay  of  each  case  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  reason  given  for  pas^ng 
It  by  Is  BtUl  vaUd,  and.  If  Invalid,  to  restore 
it  to  the  active  trial  lists.  This  process  goes 
on  periodically  so  that  the  average  waiting 
time  for  all  case*  Is  constantly  reduced. 

LAGOAROa    ARE   EASILY    INDENTITIED 

There  Is  still  another  basic  service  which 
this  system  provides.  It  controls  the  flow 
of  each  case. 

On  October  2,  1863.  we  adopted  an  order  of 
court  which  provides  that  each  case  m\ist  be 
placed  at  Issue,  that  is,  declared  ready  for 
trial,  within  30  days  after  the  pleadings  are 
closed.  If  the  plaintiff  fall*  to  do  so,  the  de- 
fendant may  move  for  Judgment  of  nonpros. 
Falling  that,  the  court,  of  its  own  motion, 
may  order  the  case  upon  the  Issue  docket. 

Our  automated  data  processing  system 
searches  out  the  laggards  among  litigants 
and  lawyers.  It  advises  us  when  a  party 
fEdla  to  comply  and  move  the  case  along,  so 
that  we  can  compel  appropriate  action.  In 
this  manner  we  control  and  speed  the  flow 
of  litigation.  Once  at  Issue,  each  case  Is 
reached  In  turn. 

There  Is  also  our  order  of  October  3,  1963. 
A  copy  of  this  order  Is  Included  In  our  data 
processing  manual.  I  direct  your  attention 
to  It.  It  makes  the  automated  data  proc- 
•asing  ByBtem  ac  Integral  p»rt  of  our  court 
record*. 

It  stipulate*  that  no  action  In  equity  or  at 
law.  emlaracing  action*  of  trespass,  as- 
■uxnpslt.  eminent  dnmaln,  divorce,  eject- 
ment, foreign  attachment,  fraudulent  debt- 


ors attachment,  libel  and  slender,  maa- 
damuB,  quiet  title,  quo  warranto,  rtpitnin, 
ad  fa  sur  mechanics  lien,  or  tax  mppaaL  may 
be  commenced  in  our  court  unl**s  th*  {flaia- 
tlff  or  hlB  attorney  fill*  out  th*  pra*crib«d 
source  doctunent  (punch  card)  for  our  auto- 
mated, data  processing  systsm. 

The  order  further  stipulates  that  no  at- 
torney can  enter  his  appearance  or  place  a 
cflM  at  Issue  or  withdraw  hi*  ai^iearanoe.  or 
Issue  a  praecipe  for  a  writ  of  aclre  facias  for 
adding  additional  parties,  or  disccmtlnue  and 
settle  a  case  without  filling  out  the  appropri- 
ate form. 

For  the  benefit  erf  our  guest*  here  today, 
and  so  that  other  courts  may  have  the  bene- 
fit of  our  experience,  we  have  prepared  a 
manual  on  the  operation  of  the  automated 
data  processing  system  in  use  In  our  coxirt, 
which  we  have  distributed  to  you.  This 
manual  contain*  the  detaUed  op«»tlon  of 
the  system.  Therefore  we  need  not  dlscxiss 
It  here. 

AN    8,000    BACKLOG    CUT    TO    B,6B» 

The  substantial  reduction,  in  our  backlog 
of  cases  is  an  achievement  In  which  every 
Judge  of  this  court  played  a  pert,  and  In 
which  everyone  can  take  pride.  When  I  be- 
came president  Judge  on  March  1.  19«S,  the 
backlog  of  cases  at  issue  was  about  8,000.  As 
of  June  15,  it  1*  6,560. 

During  this  period  our  court  disposed  of 
an  amazing  total  of  3,703  Jury  cases— 2,414 
of  them  from  our  Inherited  backlog.  This 
means  that  we  have  been  able  to  dispose  of 
many  more  cases  thtin  have  been  newly  filed. 
It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  this  te 
due  solely  to  the  use  of  th*  automated  data 
processing  system.  We  have  instituted  a 
number  of  procedural  reform*  which  are 
largely  responsible  for  our  Bucce**,  and  we 
are  planning  additional  reforms.  Howevw, 
It  Is  true  that  the  data  processing  system 
has  been  of  substanttal  help  to  us  In  our 
task.  Each  new  procedural  reform  ha*  been 
analyzed  and  tested  by  it.  Furthermore,  It 
has  supplied  a  steady  check  for  u*  to  see 
whether  we  are  moving  ahead  or  falling  be- 
hind. 

The  United  State*  1*  the  most  advanced 
country  in  th*  world.  lU  technology  is 
ahead  of  that  of  every  other  country.  Its 
courts  should  make  use  of  the  modern  mira- 
cles of  technology  to  provide  the  most  efli- 
clent machinery  to  dispense  Justice. 

My  colleagues  on  th*  court  and  I  ap*  grati- 
fled  that  w*  have  been  abU  to  ad^it  an 
automated  data  processing  system  to  the 
needs  of  a  large  naetropoUtan  court  In  han- 
dling the  civil  caseload. 

TBRXSHOLD    Or   BASIC    REFORM 

I  believe  that  we  stand  at  the  threshcdd 
of  a  great  and  basic  reform  In  court  admm- 
Istratlon.  Our  use  of  automated  data  proc- 
essing Is  just  at  the  beginning.  We  Intend 
to  refine  It  further.  We  plan  to  extend  Its 
use  to  many  other  division*  of  this  court. 
We  feel  great  satisfaction  In  charting  a  new 
course  In  the  fleld  of  judicial  administration, 
and  In  having  adapted  the  products  of  mod- 
ern technology  to  one  of  the  oldest  flelds  of 
human  endeavor. 

Electronic  control  and  management  of 
court  cases  are  not  Important  In  themselves. 
Neither  Is  the  avallabUlty  of  complete  and 
accurate  statistics  of  the  court  activity,  but 
speedy  and  complete  justice  H  Important. 
Throughout  aU  of  history,  men  of  vision 
have  led  the  way  to  enli^tened  law  and 
Justice. 

The  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  enumerate*  the  alms  and  pur- 
pose* which  in4>tred  the  framers  of  the 
ConstltuUon.  UatMl  a*  the  very  first  goal 
IB,  "to  eetabllBb  Juatiot." 

To  establish  Justice— -thla  1*  our  aim.  This 
Is  our  purpose.  W*  hav*  dedicated  our  very 
Uves  to  this  goal. 

The  court*  are  an  anciant  and  honorable 
institution.     Each   generation  muat  do  It* 
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part  to  uphold  the  Ideal  of  full  and  complete 
justice  and  to  adjust  the  machinery  of  the 
courts  to  the  age  In  which  It  lives.  It  Is  our 
humble  hope  that  the  Innovations  which  we 
have  pioneered  In  Allegheny  Ck>unty.  and 
which  you  have  seen  today,  will  contribute 
to  the  Improvement  of  jtutlce  In  the  courts 
of  law  In  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
United  States — man's  last  great  hope  for 
Justice,  freedom,  and  liberty,  should  lead 
the  way  toward  making  jtistlce  speedy  and 
complete. 


Happy  Birtbday,  IMiss  Helen  Keller 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  coNWEcncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1964 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday,  June  27,  was  the  84th  birthday 
of  my  most  remarkable  constituent.  Miss 
Helen  KeUer.  Miss  Keller,  who  has  been 
both  blind  and  deaf  throughout  her  life, 
has  become  an  International  symbol  of 
human  courage.  She  Is  the  author  of 
nine  books,  tmd  continues  as  a  counselor 
for  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  the  American  Foundation  for 
Oversea  Blind,  for  whom  she  formerly 
toured  the  world  and  lectured  on  behalf 
of  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  Millions  of 
Americans  have  taken  her  into  their 
hearts  after  seeing  "The  Miracle  Work- 
er." the  well-known  play  and  mv^vie 
which  was  based  on  her  liberation  from  a 
world  of  darkness  and  silence. 

I  am  happy  to  extend  my  wannest 
congratulations  to  this  great  lady  who 
has  so  courageously  demonstrated  the 
ruggedness  of  the  human  spirit.  The 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  June  29,  1964, 
carried  an  article  on  Miss  Keller  which, 
with  permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  herewith: 
Hklen    KxLJLts.'s    Skat    on    the    Terrace — 

Neighbors  Drop  in  fob  Her  84th   Birth- 
day 

(By  Don  Ross) 

Kaston.  Ck)NN. — Helen  Keller,  the  blind 
and  deaf  woman  who  has  become  a  world- 
wide symbol  of  the  toughness  of  the  human 
spirit  observed  her  84th  birthday  yesterday 
her  at  her  white  clapboard  home.  Arcan 
Kldge. 

She  suffered  a  slight  stroke  about  a  year 
ago  and.  although  she  has  almost  complete- 
ly recovered  from  it,  she  Is  no  longer  per- 
mitted by  her  physician  to  go  downstairs. 
She  Ukes  to  sit  on  the  terrace  outside  her 
bedroom,  often  with  Tinker,  her  dachshund. 

At  the  back  of  Miss  Keller's  spacious  house 
there  Is  a  cedar  railing  that  winds  down  to 
the  garden  where  she  used  to  love  to  smell 
the  flowers  that  she  couldn't  see.  The  rail- 
ing Is  no  longer  used  and  there  are  now 
flowersln  boxes  on  her  terrace.  Helen  Keller 
without  flowers,  a  friend  once  said,  would  be 
unthinkable:  and  Mark  Twain,  who  pro- 
foundly admired  her  courage,  remarked  that 
she  had  as  rare  a  fragrance  as  any  flower. 

NINE    BOOKS 

Miss  Keller,  author  of  nine  books,  has  given 
up  her  writing  and  lecturing.  She  devoted 
herself  to  traveling  and  writing  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  blind-deaf,  and  she  once  said 
that  no  life  was  deeply  lived  unless  it  was 
dedicated  to  others.  Now  the  blind-deaf 
will  have  to  find  another  great  champion. 


Her  last  public  appearance  was  in  Waifti- 
Ington.  D.C.,  on  April  8,  1961.  Preddent  Ken- 
nedy received  her  at  the  White  House. 

Though  she  Is  In  retirement,  she  still  holds 
the  title  of  counselor  on  national  and  inter- 
national relations  for  the  American  Foiinda- 
tlon  for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  Overseas  BUnd.  15  Wect  l«th  Street, 
in  New  Tork.  in  whoee  behalf  she  toured  the 
world  and  became  one  of  Its  best-known 
women. 

anovii)  "teacher" 

Miss  Keller's  immediate  family  includes 
only  her  sister.  Mrs.  Mildred  Tyson,  of  Mont- 
gomery. Ala.,  and  her  brother.  Phillips  Brooks 
Keller,  of  Dallas,  Tex.  But  she  has  what  has 
been  described  as  "slews"  of  nieces,  nephews, 
great-nieces  and  great-nephews.  Mrs.  Tyson 
was  born  at  Just  about  the  time  when  young 
Helen,  then  a  violent,  unruly  7-year-old  who 
could  utter  only  shrill  cries  like  a  wild  ani- 
mal, was  being  liberated  from  her  dark  and 
silent  world  by  her  teacher,  Miss  Anne  Sul- 
livan. 

It  was  Miss  Sullivan,  herself  almost  blind, 
who  taught  the  struggling,  kicking  Helen 
Keller  that  there  were  words  and  that  they 
haul  a  meaning  and  that  through  them  she 
could  communicate  with  other  human  be- 
ings. Miss  Sullivan.  Helen  Keller's  beloved 
"teacher" — she  never  called  her  anything 
else — died  in  1936. 

The  poignant  moment  when  Miss  Sullivan 
thrust  the  young  Helen's  left  hand  under  a 
water  pump  and  at  the  same  time  kept 
"spelling"  into  her  right  hand  the  manual 
alphabet  symbol  for  water — and  finally  made 
the  child  understand—  has  become  a  prized 
possession  of  millions  of  Americans,  thanks 
in  large  part  to  the  successful  play  and  movie. 
"Tlie  Miracle  Worker"  In  which  Patty  Duke 
was  young  Helen  and  Anne  Bancroft  was 
Anne  Sullivan. 

Neighbors  are  expected  to  drop  in  today 
to  pay  their  respects  at  the  house  that  was 
named  for  South  Arcan.  Scotland,  where  Miss 
Keller  and  teacher  used  to  spend  pleasant 
vacation  days.  (The  first  Arcan  Ridge  in 
Easton  burned  to  the  ground  November  23. 
1946  and  the  second,  almost  a  replica,  was 
built  some  months  later  ) 

DEAR     friends 

Among  Miss  Keller's  dearest  friends  these 
days  are  Miss  Katharine  Cornell,  the  actress, 
and  Miss  Nancy  Hamilton.  Miss  Ck>rneU'8  sec- 
retary. Miss  Cornell  and  Miss  Hamilton 
know  the  manual  alphabet,  which  Is  used  by 
friends  to  converse  with  Miss  Keller.  Miss 
KeUer  holds  out  her  right  hand,  cupped  and 
palm  up.  with  the  thumb  and  first  finger 
separated.  Her  friends  then  form  letter  sym- 
bols by  the  pressure  of  their  finger  against 
Miss  Keller's  hand.  In  times  past,  Miss 
Keller  also  has  "read"  her  friends'  lips  and 
throats  by  placing  her  sensitive  fingers 
against  them,  but  she  uses  this  method  less 
frequently  these  days. 

Among  thoee  who  now  visit  Miss  Keller 
regularly  are  the  three  trustees  who  take  care 
of  her  business  affairs.  They  are  James  S. 
Adams,  of  Greenwich;  Richard  H.  Mlgel,  of 
Monroe,  N.Y.,  and  Jansen  Noyes,  Jr..  of 
Darten. 

Prom  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  frequently  comes  Mrs.  Mary  Gallagher, 
whose  title  is  Administrative  Secretary  for 
Helen  Keller  Affairs.  She  liandlee  Miss  Kel- 
ler's correspondence.  M  Robert  Bamett.  the 
foundation's  executive  secretary,  also  visits 
Miss  Keller. 

The  household  staff  at  Arcan  Ridge  con- 
sists of  three  women — a  supervises',  a  house- 
keeper, and  a  cook. 

Miss  Keller  has  outlived  the  two  women 
who  were  closest  to  her — Mlas  SuUivan  and 
Miss  Polly  Thomson,  who  succeeded  Miss  Sul- 
livan as  her  companion.  Mise  Thomson  died 
In  1960.  Mrs.  Evelyn  D.  Selde,  who  had  been 
Miss  Keller's  secretary  for  years,  succeeded 


Thnmanw  m  oompanion.  but  her  mtt. 
Usm  In  thla  latter  role  were  not  loog  needed 
because  It  vm  shortly  after  this  that  UIh 
KeUer  made  her  last  pxihllc  appearance. 


Battle  of  Gettjsbarf  AauTersary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF   PKinfSTLVAIflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
.  Tuesday.  June  30. 1964 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Gettysburg  Fire  Department 
marks  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  with 
appropriate  services. 

Sunday  evening,  June  28,  Mayor  Theo- 
dore R.  McKeldln,  of  Baltimore,  gave  the 
anniversary  address,  on  the  high  school 
football  field.  This  was  followed  by  an 
Inspiring  concert  played  by  the  Marine 
Corps  School  Band  of  Quantlco,  Va. 

The  mayor's  address  follows: 
Address  of  Theodork  R  McKeldin,  Ma  tor  or 

Baltimore,  Anntvirsart  of  the  Battle  or 

OETTTSBtma    (Jtn.T    1,    2,    3).    Gettysbitio, 

Pa..  Sttndat,  Junv  38,  1964 

One  hundred  and  one  years  have  passed 
since  the  greatest  tragedy  in  American  his- 
tory reached  its  culmination  on  this  spot; 
and  on  this  spot  a  few  months  later  wai 
delivered  the  speech  th%t  for  a  hundred  yeari 
has  remained  the  supreme  example  of  Amer- 
ican oratory.  Lincoln  was  dedicating  a 
memorial  to  the  past,  but  he  dismissed  that 
briefly  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future — "It  \b  rather  for  us  to 
be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remain- 
ing before  us." 

After  a  century  and  more  that  warning 
remains  In  full  force  and  effect.  There  Is 
still  a  great  task  remaining  before  us.  and 
It  Is  for  us  here  to  be  dedicated  to  that  task 
rather  than  to  the  remembrance  of  things 
past  The  union  was  preserved  at  Gettys- 
burg, but  the  first  words  of  the  document 
creating  the  Union,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  are:  "We  the  people  •  •  •  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union  •  •  •  do  ordain 
and  esUblish  this  Constitution  " 

Other  things  are  mentioned,  but  our  first 
proclaimed  purpose  then  was  "to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union."  and  It  remains  our  purpose 
today.  Note  carefully  that  the  phrase  Is  not 
"a  perfect  Union,"  but  "a  more  perfect  Un- 
ion." The  men  who  wrote  the  Constitution 
were  realists.  They  knew  that  perfection  is 
not  attainable  in  this  world.  But  they  were 
also  progressives.  They  believed  that  a  closer 
approach  to  perfection  Is  always  possible, 
therefore  "to  form  a  more  perfect  Union  "  Is 
a  continuing  process.  It  Is  "the  great  task 
remaining  before  us"  as  it  was  before  the 
people  who  listened  to  Lincoln  on  the  field 
of  Gettysburg  in  1863.  And  It  Is  for  us.  as 
It  was  for  them,  to  be  dedicated  to  that 
task. 

I  regard  it  as  a  most  happy  circumstance 
that  Just  a  few  days  before  this  celebration 
we  took  another  long  step  toward  the  forma- 
tion of  a  more  perfect  Union.  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  passage  of  Federal 
clvU  rights  legislation  will  not  solve  all  our 
racial  problems,  any  more  than  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg  solved  all  the  problems  of  dis- 
sension within  the  Union;  but  as  the  battle 
made  It  possible  for  the  Union  to  survive,  so 
passage  of  the  civil  rights  bUl  makes  It  pos- 
sible for  our  ideal  to  sturive — ^the  Ideal  of 
equal  Justice  under  law.  K  Is  true  that  we 
have  not  yet  attained  that  Ideal;   but  It  Is 
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equally  true— and  thle  U  what  counts— that 
we  have  not  abandoned  that  ideal,  we  have 
not  turned  our  baeks  upon  it,  we  are  rtOl 
marching  toward  it.  There<ore  it  U  our  right 
to  cry  to  the  spirit  of  Ijincoln.  brooding  over 
this  battlefield.  -We  are  ooanlng.  Father  Abr»- 
ham.  800.000  more"— no.  not  300.000,  IW 
million,  wUllng  a  larger  meastire  of  Justice  to 
a  minority  of  30  million. 

WhUe  that  spirit  animates  us  we  can  listen 
untroubled  to  the  admonition  of  1863,  "that 
these  honored  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain."  FVjr  every  step  we  take  toward  estab- 
Ushlng  equal  Justice  for  all  men  la  i>roof  that 
they  iiave  not  died  in  vain.  We  may  indeed 
regret  that  our  progress  is  not  faster;  but 
that  regret  U  counterbalanced  by  rejoicing 
that  we  do  move  forward,  not  toward,  old. 
unhappy,  far-off  things,  and  battles  long  ago. 
I  am  not  forgetting  that  this  view  of  our 
present  sltuaUon  meets  with  strong  dissent 
in  certain  quarters;  but  neither  am  I  for- 
getting that  in  1863  one-third  of  the  coun- 
uy  saw  the  BatUe  of  Gettysburg  as  imdl- 
luted  calamity.  But  that  view  is  no  longer 
taken  by  intelligent  Americans  anywhere. 
There  are  no  more  loyal  citizens  of  a  far 
greater  and  more  powerful  union  than  the 
descendants  of  the  losers  on  this  field.  Over 
and  over  again,  they  have  sealed  their  faith 
with  their  blood — at  Santiago,  at  Chateau 
Thierry,  at  Bastogne,  at  Okinawa,  on  Heart- 
break Ridge  in  Korea. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  It  wlU  be  long  before 
those  perturbed  spirits  see  In  the  events  of 
1964  that  distress  them  now  an  outccane  fully 
as  fortunate  as  the  defeat  of  secession.  For 
It  Is  a  far  from  perfect  union.  It  U  not  even 
a  free  country  In  which  any  man  drags  a 
chain  riveted  upon  him  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  It  does  not  matter  that  It  may  be  an 
invisible  chain  whoee  links  are  not  of  iron, 
but  of  discrimlnaUon,  deprivation,  unequal 
Justice:  they  are  still  chains,  and  when  we 
strike  them  off  we  obey  the  InJuncUon  cast 
on  the  Bxirface  of  the  Lll>erty  Bell— "Proclaim 
liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  aU  the 
Inhabitants  thereof." 

But  the  crown  of  ovir  good  fortune  In  1964 
is  the  fact  that  this  long  stride  forward  was 
made  possible,  not  by  the  terrible  ordeal  of 
battle  but  by  the  orderly  processes  of  self- 
government,  by  taking  counsel  together,  by 
substituting  ballots  tor  bullets.  A  victory 
without  carnage  is  twice  as  greet  a  triumph 
as  one  won  by  fire  and  steel.  But  as  we  stand 
here  let  us  never  forget  that  such  a  victory 
in  our  time  was  made  possible  by  the  men 
who  fought  here  with  blood  and  Iron.  In- 
deed, they  did  not  die  in  rain. 

Yet  on  this  occasion  I  think  there  Is 
another  speech  made  by  Lincoln  that  we 
should  bear  in  mind.  I  refer  to  the  second 
Inaugural  when,  at  the  end  of  a  great  war, 
he  asserted  that  the  first  duty  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  was  to  "bind  up  the  Nation's 
woiinds."  We  should  bear  that  in  mind  to- 
day, for  the  battle  over  civil  rights  has 
left  wounds.  I  do  not  think  they  are  deep, 
but  even  a  superficial  wound  left  unattended 
can  give  great  trouble. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
among  us  who  seem  inclined  rather  to  Irrl- 
Ute  than  to  bind  up  the  wounds.  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  I  do  not  understand  their  men- 
tal processes.  When  It  is  suggested,  appar- 
ently in  all  seriousness,  that  the  political 
history  of  the  past  80  years  should  be,  or 
could  be  reversed.  I  simply  don't  know  wliat 
those  people  are  talking  about. 

For  my  part.  I  think  we  may  take  pride  in 
the  record  of  the  past  30  years.  Of  course.  It 
isn't  perfect.  Part  of  the  time  under  Demo- 
cratic, part  of  the  time  under  Republican 
leadership,  we  have  done  some  unwise  things, 
some  wasteful  things,  some  downright  stupid 
things;  but  I  do  not  l)elleve  that  we  have 
done  many  Ticioua  things.  The  few  inci- 
dents that  I  recall  with  shame  were  never 
the  work  of  the  responsible  party  leadership, 
and  I  grant  that  to  the  other  party  as  well  as 


to  my  own.  They  were  always  the  wwk  of 
■ome  izteaponctble  individual  on  the  lower 
pcdltloal  levels  and  xisuaJly  in  revolt  against 
the  leader*  of  his  own  party. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  overall  record  of 
this  Republican  for  the  past  30  years  shows 
progress  toward,  not  away  from  the  ideal  of 
eqtial  Justice  for  all  men.  No  doubt  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go,  but  the  point  at  issue 
is  not  the  distance  we  have  covered,  but  the 
dlrecUon  we  have  taken.  To  reverse  history 
is.  of  course,  impossible,  but  if  it  were  pos- 
sible in  this  case  It  would  be  undesirable,  for 
It  would  mean  going  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, the  direction  of  Inequality,  or  oppres- 
sion, of  Injustice. 

To  suggest  such  an  about-face,  even  as 
theoretically  desirable,  U  not  to  bind  up 
the  Nation's  wounds,  but  rather  to  rub  salt 
Into  them.  The  curative  process  is  to  make 
every  effort  to  see  that  the  new  legislation  is 
applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed. This  means  that  it  must  not  carry 
any  Infection  of  greed,  self-interest,  or  mal- 
ice. The  body  politic  was  never  infected  by 
equal  Justice,  for  It  is  an  antiseptic;  the  dam- 
age is  done  when  wounds  are  exposed  to  Ig- 
norance, prejudice,  and  superstition.  Men 
who  handle  such  things  are  not  competent  to 
bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds. 

There  is  no  more  appropriate  spot  than  the 
field  of  Gettysburg  on  which  to  consider  our 
duty  as  citizens  who  have  inherited  the  task 
of  carrying  on  what  Lincoln  oalled  "the  un- 
finished work  which  they  who  fought  here 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced."  That  was 
not  partisan  work.  It  was  not  work  for  the 
advantage  of  any  party,  or  faction,  or  caste, 
or  class;  it  was  to  proclaim  liberty  through- 
out all  the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof. 
To  the  extent  that  each  of  us  works  hon- 
estly and  sincerely  to  establish  equal  Justice 
under  law  we  shall  be  binding  up  the  Na- 
tion's wounds.  To  the  extent  that  our  efforts 
are  successful,  those  wounds  will  prove  to  he 
superficial,  and  will  soon  heal  without  leav- 
ing a  scar.  But  the  task  admits  of  no  delay. 
The  time  Is  now;  for  even  trifling  Injuries 
not  given  first  aid  promptly  may  soon  be 
hard  to  heal,  and  if  they  were  deliberately 
Irritated  and  Inflamed  might  swiftly  pass 
beyond  the  power  of  medication  and  require 
surgery  too  severe  to  be  contemplated  with- 
out a  shudder. 

Let  us  leave  this  field,  then,  determined  to 
do  everything  in  our  pKDwer,  not  In  some  dis- 
tant futxire,  but  tomorrow,  to  discourage 
every  effort  to  divide  our  people,  to  turn 
back  the  clock,  to  reverse  history;  for  only 
so  can  we  discharge  the  duty  laid  upon  us  in 
Lincoln's  immortal  words:  "Highly  resolve 
that  this  Nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  breedom — and  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  or  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 


Polls  as  Political  Weapons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30. 1964 

Mr.  YOUNGEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
now  until  the  Republican  Convention,  we 
are  going  to  be  surfeited  with  polls  which 
are  used  primarily  to  influence  delegates 
and  In  aU  probability  have  Uttle  or  no 
basts  In  truthfully  representing  public 
(pinion,  as  noted  by  William  S.  White 
in  his  column  entitled  "The  Passing 
Scene"  which  apj?eared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  June  29.  Mr.  White's  article 
follows: 


TKa  PaasxKa  Scsm 

(By  WilUam  S.  ^hlte) 

pouiB  AS  Founcai.  wsapons 

Gov.  William  8cranton"B  forces  are  now 
<MtJiiTig  In  the  most  doubtful  of  all  "sci- 
ences"— that  of  the  pcrtleters — in  their  at- 
tempt to  drfeat  Senator  Bab«t  Oou)WAT«a 
for  the  Republican  presidential  nomination. 

The  gathering  purpoee  Is  to  saturate  the 
country  with  all  sorts  of  polls  showing  or 
purporting  to  show  that  "Goldwatkk  can't 
win"  and  with  chUUng  statisUcs  suggesting 
that  with  Senator  Goldwatib  on  the  ticket 
the  GOP  might  as  well  not  go  Into  the  cam- 
paign at  all. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  shortcoming 
of  this  tactic  froih  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Republicans  themselves  is  that  they  may 
well  wind  up  with  Senator  Goldwatkb  as 
their  candidate  anyhow,  meanwhUe  having 
drenched  the  Nation  with  violent  claims  that 
he  is  as  good  as  licked  before  he  reaches  the 
starting  line.  But  there  are  other  and  far 
deeper  shortcomings. 

DESTEOTING    A    CANDIDATE 

Nothing  in  law  or  Constitution  forbids  the 
effort.  The  technique  of  attempting  to  de- 
stroy a  candidacy  before  the  voters  them- 
selves get  an  opportunity  at  it  has  Isefore 
this  been  shown  in  American  poUtlcs — 
though  not  on  the  present  scale. 

All  the  same — and  in  spite  of  the  profound 
objective  likelihood  that  in  all  pnaent  cir- 
cumstances Senator  GoldWater  would  In- 
deed stand  a  very  thin  chance  against  Presi- 
dent Johnson — those  who  taJte  up  this  weep- 
on  are  accepting  a  heavy  reeponslblUty. 

There  Is,  first  of  all,  an  \ma voidable  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  this  form  of  polling  for 
propaganda  purposes  Is  not  an  abuse  of  fair 
play  and  a  means  of  subverting  free  and 
thoughtful  voter  choice  by  creating — rather 
than  merely  reporting — a  reverse  bandwagon 
psychology  against  a  marked  candidate. 

Then  there  is,  second,  the  Important  re- 
lated question  as  to  how  disinterested  and 
reliable  the  polls  generally  really  are  and 
whether  they  are  not  taking  onto  thMnseKes 
an  undue  place  and  weight  in  the  American 
electoral  process. 

Is  this  form  of  half -hidden  persuasion  ac- 
tually a  good  thing,  a  tolerable  thing,  or 
simply  and  clearly  a  bad  thing  in  a  political 
society  supposedly  rseting  upon  the  con- 
scientious and  dutiful  choices  of  millions  at 
Individual  voters  as  to  what  candidate  oxight 
to  be  elected  rather  than  what  candidate 
can  be  elected? 

The  issues  posed  here  are  by  no  means 
novel  to  those  whose  professional  obligations 
tiave  required  them  for  years  now  to  ponder 
anxiously  the  Increasing — ^If  not  now  over- 
weening— power  of  the  poUlng  Industry  in 
tills  land.  Many  sensitive  newspaper  editors, 
for  example,  are  troubled  between  the  right 
and  duty  to  give  the  people  all  the  news, 
against  the  undoubted  possibility  that  some 
of  the  polls  sometimes  more  nearly  make  the 
news,  by  creating  pubUc  attitudes,  tlian 
merely  pass  it  on  to  the  pul^lc. 

The  true  question  here  is  not  whether 
Senator  Goldwatkh  can  in  fact  be  denied  the 
nomination.  Nor  do  his  public  positions — 
some  of  which  to  this  columnist  for  one  have 
long  seemed  honorably  but  badly  wrong — 
have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter at  hand. 

GOOD  AND  bad  POLLS 

For  the  true  question  here  goes  to  the 
heart  of  what  is  a  proper  public  philosc^hy. 
It  is  not  whether  Senator  Goldwatkb  should 
t>e  stopped,  but  rather  wtiat  means  and 
methods  for.  trying  to  stop  liim  are  permis- 
sible in  a  responsible  ptollUcal  society. 

The  syst«n  of  nominating  liigh  pubUC  of- 
ficials in  America  has  for  more  than  one  cen- 
tury been  consctotisly  based  on  the  idea  not 
merely  of  a  free  choice  for  the  sovereign 
voters  but  of  a  free  choice  sheltered  to  the 
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last  possible  degree  from  tlie  Intrusions  of 
Bxich  things  »m  gtanmlckry  and  huckstertsm. 
These  things  are  foreign  to  free  choice,  In  any 
adult  sense. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  good  and  use- 
ful polls — the  Gallup  and  Roper  polls,  for 
Illustration — and  this  column  Is  In  no  way  an 
attack  upon  them.  But  there  are  polls  and 
polls.  And  some  of  them  go  on  seemingly 
unchallenged  from  one  major  error  to  an- 
other because  our  political  processes  are  sim- 
ply not  geared  to  make  objective  evaluations 
of  either  their  competence  or  their  motives. 

The  more  or  less  unidentified  poll,  the 
"they-say"  poll,  the  gee-whlz,  isn't-lt-ghastly 
poll.  Is  a  most  dubious  political  weapon — 
quite  regardless  of  what  one  may  think  of 
the  person  against  whom  It  is  being  used. 


The  Results  of  Changiii^  Our  Constitu- 
tional Concepts  by  Supreme  Court 
KuhngM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TXXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30. 1964 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  be- 
coming more  and  more  evident  that  a 
majority  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  accepted  the  notion  that  a 
new  order  must  be  brought  about  in  the 
United  States  by  the  judicial,  rather 
than  the  legislative  branch.  That  such 
a  concept  will  do  violence  to  constitu- 
tional government  Is  without  doubt. 
Ttiat  such  a  concept  will  le«wl  to  dis- 
senslcm  and  Internal  disorder  is  being 
proven  daily  in  the  lawless  demonstra- 
tions and  flaunting  of  law-enforcement 
officers  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

The  strength  of  our  Ctovernment  was 
built  on  a  respect  for  the  Constitution 
and  the  aiithority  of  the  law.  The  law 
was  respected  because  it  was  developed 
through  careful  and  deliberate  consid- 
eration by  elected  representatives  of  the 
people.  The  problems  of  violence  and 
lawlessness  began  with  the  breakdown  of 
the  separation  of  powers  as  set  forth  in 
the  Constitution,  when  the  Executive 
and  the  Supreme  Court  seized  the  power 
whl<^  should  remain  in  the  hands  of 
Congress. 

An  interesting  point  on  what  Is  hap- 
pening under  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
cept ot  government  is  developed  in  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  of  June  27,  1964: 
Ir  It  Had  Not  Come  Up 

Negro  partisans  now  act  as  if  the  civil 
rights  Mil  were  law  and  had  already  p>assed 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  which  is  confidently 
expected.  Also  expected  Is  militant  enforce- 
ment of  what  has  been  constitutionally  Im- 
plied few  a  centiUTT. 

Less  articulate  and  pugnacious,  however, 
are  the  millions  of  detached  and  unlnvolved 
observers  among  both  races  who  were 
spurred  to  meditation,  anyhow,  In  this  the 
10th  year  of  the  Suptreme  Covu-t  scholastic 
judgment. 

Suppose  the  rvillng  on  Integration  had  not 
come  up.  Suppose  the  States  with  heavy 
Negro  populations  had  not  been  confronted 
with  bayooeits  In  challengeable  lower  court 
force  rullncs. 


A  aoelal  stratlfleattoa  not  based  on  pl^ 
mentatkm  was  taking  place  et ai  j  ■here,  and 
fasto'  In  tha  Soutti  than  In  tke  North. 
There  are  records  ot  acholasUc  tntagrattan 
isased  on  a  human  being's  quallflcattons 
and  not  on  token  ratios  of  whites  to  blacks 
Negro  concert  societies  and  theaters  in  Neir 
Orleans,  Dallas,  and  elsewhere  were  giving 
programs   to  unsegregated  audiences. 

Long  before  Metropolitan  Opera  Soprano 
Leontyne  Price  came  on  the  scene.  Dallas 
was  buying  tickets  to  hear  the  "Black  Pattl," 
Roland  Hayes,  Marian  Anderson,  et  al. 
Marlon  Anderson  was  not  the  outstanding 
Negro  mezza-soprano  but  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  art-song  singers  in  interna- 
tional music. 

The  force  provisions  of  the  1954  decision, 
symbolized  by  the  Little  Rock  imbroglio, 
actually  hardened  feelings.  The  result  now 
Is  a  deeper  racial  cleavage  that  will  take 
five  times  as  long  to  mend  as  did  the  facts 
of  pre- 1954  blraclalism. 

The  substance  of  equality  was  set  back 
for  fanatical  pursuit  of  the  forms.  The 
Supreme  Court  decision,  further,  gave  rise 
to  a  Judicial  philosophy  that  makes  any 
five  politically  untouchable  Justices  (a  ma- 
jority of  nine)  the  arbiters  of  human  nature 
and,  fearfully,  the  rulers  by  decree  in  some 
areas. 

The  Court,  now  In  recess  until  October, 
continues  more  and  more  to  reform  rather 
than  to  decide.  An  exasperated  Justice 
Harlan  objects  strenuovisly  to  some  of  the 
Court's  recent  rulings  and  particularly  to 
the  view  on  the  Court  that  it  fihould  reform 
when  other  branches  of  the  Government 
tail  to  act. 

The  private  acts  of  individuals,  as  well  as 
their  private  property,  are  controlled  by 
Court  decree.  States  not  only  are  told  to 
redistrlct — but  told  how  to  do  it  even  to 
percentage  points. 

Negroes,  in  the  meantime,  still  express 
doubt  that  the  civil  rights  bill  can  or  will 
insure  fulfilment  of  their  ambitions.  Their 
followers  are  being  enjoined  to  continue  their 
picketing.    n>archlng,    and   sit-in    techniques. 

Peace — it   once   was    wonderful. 


State  Taxation  Subcomauttee  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  c&i.iroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1964 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  State 
Taxation  of  Interstate  Commerce  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on 
which  I  serve,  Issued  the  first  part  of  its 
report  pursuant  to  its  mandate  under 
Public  Law  86-272.  It  deals  with  the 
effect  of  State  income  taxes  on  businesses 
selling  across  State  lines.  We  on  the 
subcommittee  were  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  questions  being  studied,  but 
it  has  only  been  since  the  filing  of  the 
report  that  the  great  magnitude  of  the 
Interest  of  the  business  community  and 
other  concerned  Americana  has  become 
ai>parent. 

I  know  that  requests  for  copies  of 
House  Report  No.  1480  have  been  re- 
ceived by  a  great  many  ofQces  on  both 
sides  of  Capitol  Hill.  The  m&ss  media 
have  assigned  much  importance  to  this 
subject  which  vitally  affects  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  businesses  throughout  tbe 


United  States.  By  and  large,  they  have 
performed  good  serrlee  to  tlielr  readers 
by  lucidly  explaining  a  comi^ex  subject. 

As  an  example.  I  should  like  at  this 
time  to  present  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues  a  story  on  House  Report  No. 
1480  which  appeared  in  the  June  20, 1964, 
Issue  of  Business  Week  magazine : 

Five  years  ago.  Congress  made  a  historic 
foray  into  the  maze  of  State  taxes  on  busi- 
nesses that  operate  In  more  than  one  State. 
It  passed  a  law  prohibiting  Statas  from  tax- 
ing the  Income  of  out-of-State  companies 
that  do  no  more  than  solicit  orders  within 
the  State.  And  It  promised  more  definitive 
laws  after  a  thorough  study. 

This  week,  results  of  a  3-year  study  by  a 
special  subcommittee  began  to  emerge 
through  the  Koxise  Judiciary  Conunittee. 
The  first  two  volumes  of  the  report  focus  on 
income  taxes:  two  more  volumes,  due  early 
next  year,  will  deal  with  taxes  on  Inventories, 
sales,  and  use.  With  these  rep>orts  In  hand. 
Congress  could  act  next  year. 

KASIC    CHANOBS 

This  week's  report  by  a  subcommittee 
headed  by  Representative  Eowm  E.  Wno-is, 
Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  makes  no  legislative 
recommendations,  and  Vfrma  himself  says: 
"I  don't  vlstiallBe  vast  revision  of  State's 
taxes."  But  the  svtggestlons  of  a  new  ap- 
proach to  taxation  of  interstate  ccmpanles 
add  up  to  fundamental  changes — and  per- 
haps a  new  ro>w  ovar  States'  rights, 
sorracx  or  income 

Most  of  the  38  States  and  subdivisions  that 
levy  business  income  taxes  use  "source  of  In- 
come"  as  their  criterkm  In  taxing  out-of- 
State  companies.  Bach  State  applies  Its  tax 
to  the  share  of  a  company's  inoome  that  was 
generated    within    its    boundaries. 

This  has  proved  to  be  a  cloudy  area  of  de- 
cision. The  study  suggests  that  tt  might  be 
better  to  apply  taxes  on  the  basis  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  company  that  have  caused  the 
State  to  incur  costs.  Intemattonal  tax  law 
and  treaties  generally  give  a  country  Juris- 
diction over  foreign  companies  only  when 
they  have  a  "permanent  eetablishnMnt"  with- 
in the  country. 

THS    COtrST    TSEN1> 

The  subcommittee's  proposals  are  flying 
In  the  face  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
trending  la  the  opposite  direction,  but  Rep- 
resentative WnAJs  points  out  that  all  these 
rulings  have  been  on  State  laws.  Ths  com- 
mittee does  not  think  that  the  co«rts  would 
rule  against  Federal  laws  that  sat  guidelines 
In  this  area. 

The  1959  law  was  sparked  by  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  a  State  could  tax  a  por- 
tion of  incoms  of  an  out-of-state  company 
that  had  a  sales  office  In  that  State.  Shortly 
afterward,  the  Court  refused  to  review  two 
cases  in  which  lower  courts  had  upheld 
State  taxes  on  companies  that  only  solicited 
orders  In  the  States. 

Last  week.  In  a  6-to-4  decision,  the  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  the  power  of  the  State 
of  Washington  to  levy  a  gross  receipts  tax 
on  General  Motors  Corp.  on  business  gener- 
ated within  Its  Ixirders  by  salesmen  who  are 
based  in  neighboring  Oregon.  The  High 
Court  held  that  "the  privUege  of  doing  busi- 
ness" was  sufficient  iMsls  for  paying  a  tax. 
Gross  receipts  and  sales  taxes  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  1960  Federal  law. 

BAD    rOR    rVXKTOKV 

The  House  study  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  present  system  "works  badly  for  both 
business  and  the  States."    It  says: 

"It  is  the  plctiu-e  of  a  system  In  which  the 
States  are  reaching  farther  and  farther  to 
Impose  smaller  and  smaller  UahlQtles  on 
more  and  more  companies.  Tt  Is  the  picture 
of  a  system  which  calls  upon  tax  admlnls- 
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trators  to  enforce  ths  unenforclble,  and  the 
taxpayer  to  comply  with  the  uncotnpllable." 

As  oocnpUanoe  breaks  dorwn.  the  States 
lose  revenue  and  the  tax  burden  on  buslnesa 
becomes  lneq\iltable.  At  least  130,000  and 
possibly  300.000  oorporationa,  most  at  them 
amall.  C4>erate  In  more  than  one  Stote.  But 
only  about  31,000  companies,  moet  of  them 
large,  pay  taxes  In  more  than  one  State. 

Part  ot  the  leakage  of  revenues  ta  the  re- 
sult of  the  complexity  of  State  tax  policies, 
the  committee  says. 

■The  complexities  and  diversity  become 
overwhelnUng  for  all  but  the  biggest  com- 
panies," the  report  notes.  Thus.  In  ocrflect- 
ing  taxes.  States  "appear  to  concentrate  on 
the  larger  companies,  but  even  then  are  not 
entirely  sucoeesful,"  It  says. 

TOO     MUCK,    TOO    UTTtiX 

The  greatest  difficulty,  the  report  finds. 
Is  In  allocating  Income  among  the  States. 
Many  companies  are  overtaxed,  yet  overall 
business  Is  undertaxed,  partly  because  the 
complex  i^portlonment  of  Inoome  opens 
loopholes. 

Instead  of  basing  the  apportionment  on 
sales,  It  might  be  easier  to  base  it  on  payroll 
or  property  value,  the  committee  suggests. 
Any  formula  based  on  sales  founders  on  the 
very  question  of  what  a  sale  la.  Does  It 
take  place  when  a  contract  Is  signed,  when 
the  seUer's  bome  office  accepts  the  order, 
when  the  seUsr  ships  the  goods,  or  when 
they  reach  the  buyer? 

This  leads,  tbe  report  says,  "to  a  bewilder- 
ing maee  of  complications  from  which  even 
the  most  eager  taxpayer  may  be  expected  to 
reootl."  The  group  suggests  basing  taxes  on 
the  "permanent  establishment"  within  each 
State,  but  perhape  including  such  items  as 
Inventories  in  public  warehouses. 


revival  and  regeneraUon  of  the  Ukrainian  na- 
Uonal  spirit.  He  wanted  to  awaken  thesn 
from  their  ccmplaoency  and  slamber.  and 
be  prepared  to  fight  for  it. 

Shevchenko  actually  took  part  in  some 
uprisings  In  his  early  youth,  and  in  fact  was 
the  leader  in  some  of  theee  uprisings  against 
Russian  authorities  in  the  ISSO's.  Of  course 
when  caught  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  number 
of  years,  thus  experiencing  harsh  treatment 
In  the  hands  of  Russian  agents  for  the  sake 
of  the  cause  he  had  been  advocating.  But 
his  most  significant  and  signal  services  for 
the  freedom  of  the  Ukrainian  people  were 
rendered  through  his  soul-stlrrlng  and  llfe- 
glvlng  writings,  esp)eclally  through  his  poems. 
Long  before  his  death  he  had  become  the 
Ukraine's  national  bard,  the  poet  laureate 
of  the  Ukrainian  people,  and  the  moet  be- 
loved of  their  leaders.  As  such  he  Is  duly 
honored  today,  and  as  a  token  of  the  free 
world's  admiration  for  his  services  tor 
Ukraine's  freedom  and  also  for  freedom  as  a 
sacred  human  cause,  his  statue  was  erected 
and  unveiled  on  June  27  In  the  Nation's 
Capital. 


State  TaxatioD  of  Interstate  Commerce 


Taras  SlieTckenko 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  isioncAM 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday ,  June  30, 1964 

Mr.  DLNQKLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted,  I  Insert  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congrkssional 
Record  a  few  words  on  Taras  Shev- 
chenko: 

Taras  Shxvchxnxo,  Fiohtdi  roa  Ukraine's 
FXKCDOM  (1814-61) 

Taras  Shevchenko  was  among  the  boldest 
and  bravest  fighters  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Ukrainian  people.  He  was  the  most  gifted 
and  gallant  leader  of  his  people  during  the 
19th  century,  and  was  perhaps  the  moet 
famous  Ukrainian  in  their  modem  history. 
During  his  short  but  distinguished  and 
meteoric  career  he  was  an  InteUectual  giant, 
an  unrivalled  poet,  a  master  of  the  Ukrainian 
literature,  a  great  patriot,  and  above  all  an 
Inspiring  leader  of  his  people  through  his 
writings  on  the  Ukraine's  national  llteratxire. 

This  humble  son  of  the  Ukraine,  whose 
160th  birthday  aiuilversary  Is  being  observed 
In  all  Ukrainian  communities  throughout 
the  world,  was  bom  under  bondage  as  a 
serf,  and  he  did  not  live  to  see  how  bard 
his  compatriots  were  struggling  to  shake  off 
their  serfdom  from  Russia's  czarlst  tyranny. 
Throughout  his  mature  life  he  advocated, 
through  his  beautiful  poems  on  Ukrainian 
national  heroes,  the  fight  for  freedon  for 
which  their  forebears  fought  and  died.  Be- 
cause of  his  undying  love  for  his  people,  and 
palnfuUy  aware  of  their  Inability  to  regain 
their  freedom,  his  efforts  were  directed  to  tbe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or  NTw  JKSsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI'VES 

Tuesday,  June  30, 1964 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  serious 
problem  which  requires  our  careful  con- 
sideratlCKi  is  that  created  by  the  un- 
wleldly  mass  of  State  inccme  tax  laws 
confronting  companies  which  sell  goods 
across  State  lines.  So  complex  is  Uie 
present  system  of  multistate  taxation 
that  until  recently  no  detailed  analysis 
was  available  to  us  of  Its  £u;tual  (H>era- 
tion.  However,  as  the  result  of  the  re- 
port recently  sutHnitted  by  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  State  Taxation  of  In- 
terstate Commerce  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee,  we  can  now  gage  the 
compliance  burdens  which  the  system  of 
multiple  State  laws  imposes  on  busi- 
nesses both  large  and  small. 

The  special  subcommittee  should  be 
commended  for  what  the  New  York 
Times  has  described  on  Its  front  page 
as  "the  first  serious  effort  by  Congress 
to  appraise  the  effect  of  State  taxation 
on  interstate  commerce."  The  story  was 
written  by  the  able  Journalist,  Anthony 
Lewis.  I  b^eve  that  this  report  will  con- 
vince us  that  we  must  take  steps  to 
remedy  a  system  which  works  badly  for 
both  businesses  and  for  the  States.  We 
are  grateful  to  the  special  subc<»nmlttee 
for  the  excellent  legislative  UxA  which  it 
has  prepared  for  us. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  introduce  Into 
the  Record  an  editorial  on  this  impor- 
tant subject  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  Wednesday,  June  17, 
1964: 

STXAIGHTCNIirO    S    TAX    lliASZ 

Corporations  engaged  in  Interstate  com- 
merce face  a  burdensome  bedeviling  maae 
of  taxes  levied  by  the  States.  The  result, 
aooordlng  to  a  special  study  made  by  a  House 
Judiciary  suboommlttee.  Is  a  big  gi^  be- 
tween irtiat  the  States  should  get  and  what 
they  receive.  It  U  a  thcRxmghly  Inequitable 
system,  with  acme  companies  paying  too 
muob  but  many  more  paying  too  little.    Hie 


shortfall  in  revenues  has  led  the  States  to 
make  «*'<"b«  even  more  dlAoult;  they  have 
Impoeed  new  taxes  that  add  more  to  the 
coo^^exltles  and  paperwork  ot  corporations 
than  to  State  treasuries. 

Most  ot  the  trouble  stems  from  the  dlv«-- 
■Ity  ot  corporate  taxatl<»i.  With  ea<^  sov- 
ereign State  Insisting  on  its  own  set  ot  laws, 
n<»ioompIlanoe  Is  enoouraged  and  economic 
distortions  made  inevitable.  Small  compan- 
ies simply  cannot  cope  with  the  varying 
formulas;  bigger  oompcudes  have  been  ccoi- 
centratlng  their  business  where  tax  pay- 
ments are  least  onerous,  dearly,  the  mtlre 
area  of  corporate  taxation  by  the  States  must 
be  so  reformed  as  to  benefit  both  the  States 
and  business. 

The  solution  lies  In  a  mcM-e  uniform  tax 
code  applied  across  the  board.  Unfor- 
tunately the  States  have  resisted  any  such 
code.  But  they  may  be  spurred  to  action 
by  the  subcommittee  report,  for  It  demon- 
strates that  the  States  are  reaching  a  pc^nt 
of  no  return  In  their  pursuit  of  Independwit 
taxing  policies.  The  Incredible  hodgepodge 
they  have  created  Is  imable  to  gmerate  the 
revenues  they  need  to  Improve  and  extend 
their  own  services.  Unless  they  are  prepared 
to  carry  out  reforms,  they  will  have  to  de- 
pend on  'Washington  for  fxuida,  which  means 
keeping  up  the  level  of  Federal  taxation. 

Congress  can  help  straighten  out  ttie  maze 
of  State  taxation  by  establishing  compre- 
hensive guidelines.  The  States  may  object 
that  this  would  encroach  on  their  own  rlgrhts 
of  taxation,  but  it  is  painfully  obvious  that 
these  rights  have  been  abused  and  misused. 
A  unlfcMTn  tax  formida  written  by  Congrees 
would  give  the  States  a  greater  rtiare  at  tax 
revenues  whUe  easing  the  lot  of  corporations. 

We  have  long  urged  that  tax  structure  re- 
form must  go  hand  in  himd  with  tax  reduc- 
tion. If  Congress  is  prepared  to  make  further 
cuts  In  Federal  rates.  Including  exicse  taxea. 
It  must  also  produce  a  fairer  and  slmi^er 
tax  system.  This  applies  to  the  States  as 
well  as  to  the  Federal  Government.  Tbe 
States  have  much  to  gain  in  added  revenues 
by  adopting  the  kind  of  tax  system  that  wiU 
Invite  oon^Uance. 


Comiac  Glass  Donates  to  Project  Hope 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or   OBXABOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  June  30. 1964 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  SpecJter,  the 
success  of  our  people-to-people  programs 
overseas — particularly  the  greet  work 
carried  on  by  Project  Hope — is  only  pos- 
sible with  the  siipport  and  cooperation 
of  Individual  Americans  and  U.S.  busi- 
ness and  Industrial  concerns. 

I  was  proud  to  learn  that  one  of  our 
Nation's  leading  glass  manufacturing 
companies.  Coming  Olass,  recently  do- 
nated more  than  70,000  Individual  pieces 
of  laboratory  glassware  tor  use  on  the 
SS  Hope  hospital  ship's  forthcoming 
mlsslcHi  to  Africa. 

I  am  particularly  proud  because  muc^ 
of  this  laboratory  glassware  was  manu- 
factured in  Ck^Ding's  Muskogee,  Okla, 
plant. 

As  an  original  supporter  of  Project 
Hope  and  similar  people-to-pe(9le  pro- 
grams, I  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate and  exix'ees  my  appreciation  to 
the  Cordng  Olass  WoriEs  Foondation, 
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and  also  to  congratulate  the  many  Mus- 
kogee employees  of  Coming  who  worked 
on  this  project. 

The  Corning  donation  Is  most  signifi- 
cant and  worthwhile.  It  will  bring  di- 
rect benefits  to  thousands  In  the  form  of 
improved  health  wad  sanitation,  on  the 
troubled  African  Continent  where  com- 
munism Is  fighting  dally  to  subvert  and 
overthrow  free  governments. 

The  donation  undoubtedly  will  bring 
long-range  benefits  to  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States  by  helping  to  create  a 
bond  of  friendship  and  understanding 
between  the  people  of  America  and  the 
emerging  nations  of  Africa. 

Every  Muskogeean  and  every  other 
Coming  employee  who  worked  on  tfiis 
project  can  be  proud  of  the  part  they 
have  played  in  ex[>ortlng  American 
know-how  and  friendship  to  the  under- 
developed countries  of  the  world.  They 
have  eertalnly  earned  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  being  responsible  and  worthwhile 
cltiBcns,  aware  of  the  challenging  nature 
of  today's  world  and  the  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  people  of  our  great 
NaUon. 


Oae  Nation  Under  God 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

aw    nw    HAMTSHIRK 

m  THE  HOUSI  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  30. 1964 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
Itm  of  references  to  Ood  Almighty  in 
the  pttbUc  life  of  the  United  States 
extextds  far  beyond  the  wisdom  of  allow- 
ing chttdren  in  the  public  schools  the 
option  of  participating  in  voluntary 
prayer  or  reading  from  the  Scriptures. 
ToveUier  with  many  other  colleagues  in 
the  House  I  have  sponsored  a  constl- 
tutloaal  amendment  to  allow  such  ref- 
erences to  God  in  our  public  schools. 
My  bill  is  House  Joint  Resolution  603, 
introduced  In  June  of  1963. 

A  recent  commentary  by  Paul  Ben- 
zaquin  on  radio  station  WEEI  in  Boston 
cleverly  presents  a  humorous  side  to  the 
problem  that  would  deserve  a  laugh  if 
it  were  not  so  serious  a  matter.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  am  inserting  this 
commentary  in  the  Rxcord  so  that  others 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  read  it: 

PraXT    DiAKT 

(Written  and  brottdcaet  by  Paul  Benzaquin) 
PiKRY  DiART,  Thursday,  June  11 — Dear 
Diakt:  The  freethinkers  bad  another  one  of 
their  days  In  court  yesterday  and  as  a  result 
may  not  be  thinking  quite  so  freely  today. 

In  Albany.  N.Y..  the  State's  highest  court 
ruled  that  the  words  "Under  God,"  which 
were  added  to  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  during 
the  Elsenhower  administration,  do  not  vio- 
late the  US.  Constitution. 

Can  you  imagine  what  a  Jolt  this  must 
have  given  members  of  the  freethinkers  of 
America?  Here  they  were,  thinking  as  free  as 
the  breeze,  comforted  by  the  fact  that 
nobody  is  saying  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  public 
schools,  no  principal  Is  standing  up  in  the 
assembly  hall  to  read  the  23d  Psalm,  and 
even  North  Brookfleld  knuckling  under  to  the 
hash  rule  against  Ood,  then  the  highest  court 
In  Mew  York  Jan  ttwir  Intellectual  equilib- 


rium by  toning  tliem  ttwt,  like  It  or  not,  thU 
Natton  mUa  operates  mxler  a  Supreme  Being, 
and  U  wUIlBg  to  gtve  Stan  name  credits. 

It's  hard  enough  to  be  a  freethinker  any- 
way, wliat  wtth  the  Jbtm  Birchen  looking 
under  all  the  beds  and  the  pinkos  ready  to 
lead  you  down  the  primrose  path  of  the  pro- 
letariat by  your  own  chain  of  logic.  But  how 
can  a  man  conjure  up  truly  unfettered  Ideas 
when  he  knows  that  millions  of  school  kids, 
every  day  are  standing  up  to  proclaim  aloud 
that  somebody  up  there  likes  us.  Why,  It's 
enough  to  smash  your  syllogism. 

According  to  the  ground  rules  of  free  think- 
ing, you're  allowed  to  let  your  mind  wonder 
over  such  subjects  as  sex.  transcendantallsm, 
the  futility  of  Joy.  or  the  sj-mboUsm  of 
motherhood,  but  you're  not  supposed  to  get 
hung  up  on  religion  or  ethics.  The  Ood 
concept,  according  to  the  bralnflexers.  stifles 
the  flow  of  Ideas,  Inhibits  the  exercise  of  logic, 
and  may  even  tend  to  pluR  up  the  sinuses. 

The  reason  the  freethinkers  entered  their 
suit  in  the  tix9t  place  was  not  Just  to  eman- 
cipate children  from  the  tyranny  of  ad- 
mitting that  Ood  is  boss  every  n>ornlng,  but 
because  Just  knowing  the  kids  were  reciting 
It  was  frustrating  to  the  freethinkers  think- 
ing freely.  You  take  an  idee  as  tricky  as  the 
notion  that  the  freethinkers,  though  no 
more  than  a  splinter  minority,  nevertheless 
have  ttie  right  t»  keep  Ood  absolutely  out  of 
government  on  the  grounds  that  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  never  expected  that  so  small  a 
group  oould  be  so  noisy.  The  logic  of  this 
thought  is  slippery  and  elusive,  and  can  dis- 
appear entirely  if  you  miust  constantly  re- 
mind yourself  that  children  are  saying  "un- 
der God"  In  a  ptibilc  ediool. 

These  freethinkers  may  »Lso  be  consider- 
ably upset  by  all  those  commas  that  are  now 
necessary  In  the  Pledge  of  AUegUnce  since 
"under  God"  was  added  In  1954.  Look  at  It 
grammatically:  "One  Nation,  comma,  under 
God,  another  oonuna,  indivisible,  a  thlitl 
comma,  with  Uberty  and  Justice  for  all." 
Who  can  think  freely  through  a  thought  like 
that? 

The  thinkers  were  a  little  dlscotu-aged  by 
the  New  York  decision,  but  will  nevertheless 
appeal  now  to  Chief  Justice  Warren  and  the 
bojrs,  confident  tbat  the  same  team  which 
knocke<i  out  the  regent's  prayer,  disqualified 
the  one  that  Jeetis  recited,  and  put  the  Bible 
back  In  the  hbrary  will  also  be  willing  to 
edit  tbe  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  put  Ood  Into 
the  run^le  seat  agaJsi. 

Then  maybe  they'll  be  able  to  settle  down 
to  some  real  free  thinking:  how  to  get  that 
"In  Ctod  we  trust"  Jan:  off  our  nickels  and 
dimes. 


A  Salnte  to  a  Great  American — the  Hon- 
orable Marvin  Jones,  of  Texas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30. 1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Tuesday  night  a  reception  was  given  by 
the  members  of  the  University  Club  here 
in  honor  of  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims,  the  Honorable  Marvin 
Jones,  who  recently  announced  his  re- 
tirement. 

A  large  crowd  was  In  attendance,  a 
dozen  or  so  of  them  being  Members  of 
Congress.  I  was  honored  to  be  one  of 
them. 

A  number  of  those  present  were  Intro- 
duced and  made  short  talks  voicing  their 


high  esteem  for  this  great  and  good  man. 
I  was  also  among  those. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  serve  In  Con- 
gress with  Marvin.  I  learned  very  soon 
to  honor  and  respect  him  as  a  states- 
man of  the  highest  order.  Early  In 
World  War  n  Marvin  Jones  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  be  Pood  Ad- 
ministrator for  War.  He  served  in  that 
very  Important  assignment  with  great 
distinction  and  honor  to  himself  and  his 
country. 

E>urlng  that  time  he  cooperated  fully 
with  Members  of  Congress  from  farm 
districts  in  all  things  beneficial  to  our 
farmers  in  producing  feed,  food,  and 
fiber  to  feed  smd  clothe  the  homefront, 
our  own  military  forces  as  well  as  to  help 
feed  and  clothe  our  allies  across  the  seven 
seas. 

After  the  war  ended  he  was  appointed 
by  the  President  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims  and  soon  became 
Chief  Judge.  His  service  there  as  a 
lawyer  of  outstanding  ability  and  sense 
of  justice  has  endeared  him  In  the  hearts 
of  all  who  know  him  well,  as  do  I. 

At  the  reception  for  him  last  Tuesday 
night  it  was  my  great  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege to  touch  on  these  fine  qualities  in 
his  presence.  Then  on  last  Friday  I  re- 
ceived the  following  letter,  which  I  shall 
value  and  cherish  so  long  as  I  shall  live : 
CHAMBeas.  U.S.  Codbt  or  CLAma, 

Washington.  D.C.,  June  M.  1964. 

Dear  Ben:  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
generoxis  words  you  spoke  at  the  dinner  last 
Tuesday  evening. 

Nothing  has  ever  been  said  that  pleased 
me  more.  We  have  been  friends  for  many 
years,  and  this  fact  made  the  tribute  all 
the  more  pleasing. 

You  have  been  a  great  Representative,  not 
only  for  your  native  State  but  for  the  entire 
Nation — able.  Industrious,  and  unafraid.  I 
hope  you  umj  remain  in  public  ser\'lce  many 
years. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Your  friend, 

Masvim  Jones. 
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Lodge's  Plight 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  Nrw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30. 1964 

Mrs.  ST.  QEOROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  apjpeared  in  the  Eve- 
ning News  of  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  In  my  dis- 
trict, under  the  dateline  of  June  25. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  clearly  points  up  the 
muddle  in  Vietnam,  which  has  now  be- 
come a  calamity  since  the  coup  In 
which  the  Diem  regime  was  thrown  out 
and  President  EHem  and  his  brothers 
murdered.  Anyone  who  had  a  part  in 
all  this,  whether- through  malice  or  ig- 
norance, has  nothing  to  be  proud  of. 

Now,  Madame  Nhu.  the  widow  of  one 
of  these  murdered  men.  Is  denied  a  visa 
by  our  State  Department.  Why?  Does 
she  know,  or  would  she  say,  things  we 
cannot  stand?  Perhaps  we  had  better 
stop,  look,  and  listen. 


LODGB'I   PLIOBT 

When  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  says  the  war  in 
Vietnam  shoald  not  be  a  campaign  issue,  he 
l»  as  wrong  ■•  can  be.  He  can't  stop  it  from 
being  an  issue. 

True,  the  war  la  a  reality  and  has  been  one 
for  some  time.  However,  during  the  past 
year  the  outcome  has  collapsed  In  a  down- 
ward spiral,  ever  since  claims  of  religious 
persecution  resulted  In  overthrow  ot  the  con- 
stitutionally etooted  administration  of  Ngo 
Dlnh  i:>lem  and  the  assassination  of  Diem 
and  his  brother.  If  Mr.  Lodge  thinks  he  la 
going  to  sidetrack  discussion  of  tills  situa- 
tion. In  which  he  was  deeply  Involved  him- 
self, he  la  trying  to  whistle  his  way  past  the 
graveyard. 

The  Washington  administration  and  Mr. 
Lodge  himself  have  much  to  explain  here — 
why  a  constitutionally  elected  administra- 
tion was  overthrown  with  American  approval, 
If  not  active  support  (as  shown  by  the  arti- 
cles ot  Pulltaer  Prlaevlnner  Marguerite  Hlg- 
glna  last  January) :  why  the  American  people 
were  misled  Into  thinking  there  was  religious 
persecution  of  BuddJiists  by  the  Diem  admin- 
istration (a  minority  of  whose  members  were 
Catholic,  as  compared  with  a  substantial 
Buddhist  majority) ;  why.  In  short,  the  tragic 
series  of  events  under  Mr.  Lodge's  Incum- 
bency as  Ambassador  sho\ild  not  even  be  dis- 
cussed. 

The  Hlgglna  series  wUl  not  be  forgotten, 
especially  thoae  portions  describing  Mr. 
Lodge's  actlvltleB  while  Diem  was  being  over- 
thrown and  shot  to  death. 

American  voters  are  entitled  to  know  why 
there  has  beoi  such  failure  in  Asia,  and 
neither  Mi.  Lodge  nor  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration should  be  permitted  to  keep  the 
subject  quiet,  either  In  the  party  conventlcui 
at  San  Francisco  or  during   the  campaign 

itself. 

Mr  Lodge  la  a  Repabllcan.  but  he  Is  In  a 
g^ood  posftlac  to  give  the  voters  full  and  com- 
plete information  on  the  Vietnamese  situa- 

tkn. 

He  may  hold  that  he  cannot  do  so,  because 
his  Ups  are  sealed  with  respect  to  Informa- 
tion he  got  whUe  serving  as  Ambassador.  If 
this  Is  so,  then  there  Is  nothing  at  all  he 
should  say  on  the  afTatr,  and  he  should  stand 
aside  and  let  the  issue  be  dUcussed  and 
settled  through  the  usual  political  channels 
of  an  American  election. 

This  should  be  evident  to  Mr.  Lodge,  since 
both  Senator  Goldwater  and  Governor  Scran - 
ton,  leading  contenders  for  the  Republican 
presidential  nomination,  have  given  conduct 
of  the  Vietnam  affair  high  priority  as  an  issue 
to  be  exploited  with  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. 

About  the  only  way  Mr.  Lodge  can  keep 
Vietnam  out  of  the  discussion  is  for  him  to 
campaign  on  that  basis  and  win  the  support 
of  the  Republican  delegates  for  his  pxjsltlon. 

That  we  don't  believe  he  can  do. 


Propaganda  a  Totalitarian  Device 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  30,  1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nazis 
came  to  power  In  Germany  when  the 
news  media  became  completely  con- 
trolled and  the  people  were  fed  a  con- 
stant stream  of  propaganda  imder  the 


guise  of  news  and  news  analyals.  The 
Communists  have  seized  the  ccntrxd  of 
the  minds  of  over  a  third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  WM-Id  by  replacing  the  free 
fiow  of  news  and  propaganda  to  delude 
the  people. 

There  Is  a  serious  danger  that  what 
has  happened  to  other  peoples  who  have 
beccme  victims  of  totalitarianism  Is 
happening  in  America.  Too  many  sup- 
posedly news  stories  are  now  filled  with 
personal  opinion  and  editorial  comment. 
Too  many  widely  read  columnists  and 
commentators  are  stating  as  fact  their 
personal  beliefs.  Let  us  pray  that  the 
American  pec^ile  do  not  become  the  vic- 
tims of  such  propaganda  efforts  as  are 
now  being  made  to  bring  about  a  virtual 
one-party  system  in  the  United  States 
which  must  Inevitably  be  followed  by 
dictatorship. 

How  the  American  people  are  being 
propagandized  is  Illustrated  In  two  edi- 
torials from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
June  30.  I  include  them  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks: 

Loaded  Dice 
Undeterred  by  their  flops  In  reading  the 
omens  in  New  Hampshire,  Oregon,  and  Call- 
fomla.  the  public  opinion  pollsters  have 
bounced  back,  as  brash  as  ever.  They  are 
now  announcing  that  Gov.  William  W. 
Scranton.  of  Pennsylvania,  Is  the  choice  of 
Republican  voters  over  Senator  Bakbt  Gold- 
water. 

The  news  is  not  unexpected,  for  It  had 
been  announced  In  advance  that  national 
polls  would  flood  the  country  In  the  last 
weeks  before  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention and  that  they  would  all  show  how 
Republicans  loved  Scranton. 

George  Gallup  reads  the  tea  leaves  to  prove 
that  Scranton  has  65  percent  to  Goujwat- 
EK's  34  percent,  with  11  percent  undecided. 
Louis  Harris,  who  used  to  run  polls  for  John 
P.  Kennedy,  goes  Gallup  a  Uttle  better.  He 
reports  Scranton  leading  Golswatee  by  a 
margin  of  62  to  38  percent. 

Another  poll  tn  Illinois,  based  upon  a  tele- 
phone canvass  of  1.000  persons.  Is  said  to 
show  that  Lyndon  Johnson  would  defeat  any 
Republican.     That  is  Harris"  contention,  too. 

We  are  skeptical  about  these  samplings, 
not  only  because  the  record  of  the  pollsters 
shows  their  extreme  fallibility  but  because 
the  Impartiality  and  objectivity  of  polU  have 
been  questioned  even  by  members  of  the 
soothsayers'  guUd. 

At  tlie  1960  annual  conference  of  the 
American  Association  for  Public  Opinion 
Research,  Elmo  Roper,  who  also  condvicts  a 
poll,  sharply  criticized  the  use  of  private 
polls  as  a  "propaganda  device"  by  political 
candidates. 

"I  wonder,"  he  said  "If  these  polls  are  not 
l>elng  used  to  frighten  people  out  of  run- 
ning for  ofllce  or  into  getting  aboard  some- 
one else's  bandwagon." 

Whether  the  polls  are  consciously  loaded, 
they  have  been  xinlformly  Inaccurate 
tlu-oughout  a  Bw-ies  of  primaries.  After  Hen- 
ry Cabot  Lodge  won  a  surprise  victory  In  New 
Hampshire,  the  p<rilsters  made  him  the  fa- 
vorite In  Oregon.  One  poll  had.  Lodge  leading 
by  46  percent  in  that  State,  with  Nelson 
RockefeUer  supposedly  commanding  only  13 
percent  of  the  vote.    Rockefeller  won. 

He  was  then  promoted  to  favorite  In  CaU- 
fomla.  A  j>oU  there  purportedly  showed  that 
he  had  climbed  in  2  weeks  from  27  to  46  per- 
cent, while  GoLDWAxm  had  slipped  from  43  to 
33  percent.  In  the  last  34  hours  the  poUs 
which  had  been  forecasrtlng  a  Rockefeller  vic- 
tory began  fudging  and  hedging.     This  en- 


abled tZiem  to  retreat  with  a  minimum  of 
dignity  when  Goldwatzk  polled  more  than  a 
million  votes  and  swept  all  of  California's  86 
delegates  Into  his  fold. 

So  we  think  that  the  public  will  be  wise 
to  take  these  prognostications  with  a  pound 
or  two  of  salt.  On  demonstrated  perfor- 
mance they  are  about  as  adacntlflc  as  the 
augrurlee  of  ancient  Rome,  which  were  con- 
ducted by  consultation  wtth  the  entrails  of 
a  chicken.  Especially  are  telephone  surveys 
suspect.  Would  you  tell  a  stranger  what  you 
really  thought,  particularly,  when  an  eaves- 
dropper might  be  listening  In? 

Somebody  must  be  financing  these  ven- 
tures In  prophecy,  and  the  fellow  who  comes 
out  on  top  Is  the  most  likely  bet.  If  he  is 
kept  happy,  he  will  be  a  repeat  cuat(xner. 
Oddly  enough,  the  latest  polls  appear  on  the 
eve  of  the  presentation  of  the  views  of  Scran- 
ton. Goldwatek.  and  other  candidates  before 
the  Illinois  delegitlon.  Scranton  may  be 
represented  as  the  dream  boat  In  the  morning 
line,  but  If  nobody  yearns  for  Bakst  where 
did  he  ever  get  all  that  clutch  of  delegates? 


The  EvoLrmoN  or  Be'ee  Lippmakn 

Walter  Llppmann.  the  prepackaged  or&cle. 
yields  to  no  one  in  his  horror  of  Senator 
Goldwater  as  the  RepubUcan  presidential 
candidate.  Mr.  Lippmann's  solocltude  la 
touching,  for  it  may  be  assumed  he  will  vote 
Democratic  and  propagandize  Democratic,  as 
usual. 

After  the  California  primary  earlier  this 
month.  Llnpmann  found  it  "disturbing" 
that  the  Republican  party  might  be  ctMi- 
trolled  "bv  an  extremist  faction."  Gold- 
WATDi.  he  "said,  incarnates  "a  divisive  force" 
which  would  "rupture"  the  comfortable  con- 
sensus achieved  when  Republicans  "me,  too" 
the  Democrats. 

Somewhat  earlier,  on  March  8,  Llppmann 
dismissed  Goldwater  as  Impereonattng  "the 
eternal  Juvenile  who  lurks  In  the  American 
soul."  The  country,  he  thon^t,  would  ap- 
prove Johnson,  who  had  put  away  "child- 
ish things." 

Before  that,  on  January  7,  Llppmann 
found  that  Goldwater  was  "a  radical  reac- 
tionary who  would,  if  we  are  to  beUeve  what 
he  sajrs,  dismantle  the  modem  state." 

Now  hold  your  hats,  for  retreating  further 
into  time  we  find  Llppmann  on  May  1,  1963, 
remarking  that  "if  they  wanted  to  make 
American  politics  logical  and  clear  and  get 
a  final  clear-cut  decision,  the  Republicans 
ought  to  nominate  Goldwater  and  get  a  Re- 
publican who  Is  a  Republican.  Now,  wheth- 
er they  have  got  the  nerve  to  do  that,  I 
don't  know." 

Expatiating  on  this  view,  Llppmann  said. 
"I'd  like  to  see  the  1b8\»  put  to  the  teat 
once.  Now,  we  have  been  hearing  for  a 
generaUon  that  the  R^ubUcan  candidate 
is  never  a  real  Republican,  and  that's  why 
he  doesn't  get  elected;  that  he's  always  a 
•me.  too-  man,  and  I  think  It  would  be  Just 
as  well  to  try  It  once  and  let  Kennedy  and 
Goldwater.  who  Is  supposed  to  t>e  a  true 
Republican,  fight  It  out  and  see  what  the 
country  wants." 

So  Goldwater,  who  in  Llppmarm's  estima- 
tion a  year  ago  was  "a  Republican  who  Is 
a  Republican"  and  was  entitled  to  be  nom- 
inated If  his  party  acted  logically  and  clearly 
to  demonstrate  Its  differences  from  the 
Democrats,  has  got  oold  feet  as  the  actuality 
of  that  prospect  has  advanced  upon  him. 
Senator  GoLnwArni  has  become  transformed 
In  his  mind  into  a  dangerous  fellow,  and 
Br'er  Llppmann  Is  In  panic  that  he  should 
run  against  the  Democrata,  although  Jxist 
13  month*  ago  he  was  all  In  favor  of  tha* 

Idea. 

We  thought  you  would  enjoy  this  intellec- 
tual progre8sl<xi  in  reverse. 
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Tbe  Plight  of  the  Negro  in  Mississippi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

0»   PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  30, 1964 

Mr.  NTX.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
truly  said  that  man  cannot  deny  the 
humanity  of  his  fellow  man  without  ulti- 
mately destroying  his  own. 

Apparently,  this  truth  is  clearly  dem- 
onstrated by  the  people  of  Mississippi. 
It  is  the  poorest  State  in  the  Union,  even 
in  this  age  of  affluence.  Of  the  915.000 
Negroes,  an  infinitesimal  number  are 
permitted  to  vote.  Many  have  been 
jailed,  lynched,  shot,  beaten,  and  sub- 
jected to  cruel  and  inhumane  treatment 
when  they  sought  to  register. 

The  record  of  violence  toward  Uie 
Negro,  the  record  of  lynching  and  mur- 
der in  Mississippi,  beginning  before  1898, 
transcends  in  brutality  that  of  any  other 
southern  State,  and  certainly  equals  the 
brutality  in  any  country  in  the  world, 
during  the  twentieth  century.  This  vio- 
lence toward  the  Negro,  this  hatred  for 
the  Negro  has  been  nurtured  by  the  po- 
litical leaders  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
They  have  fanned  this  antipathy  into  a 
force  so  corrosive  that  it  touches  and 
distorts  the  lives  of  even  the  children  in 
Mississippi,  and  the  people  who  are  re- 
sponsible, are  those  who  hold  public 
oCBce  from  the  Congress  to  the  county 
courthouse.  Their  leadership  is  and 
has  been  morally  bankrupt. 

As  far  back  as  1890  when  the  constitu- 
tion of  Mississippi  was  revised,  the 
avowed  purpose  for  the  revision  was 
stated  as  follows: 

The  poUcy  of  crushing  out  the  manhood 
of  the  Negro  citizens  Is  to  be  carried  on  to 
success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  conceive  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  every  responsible  citizen  in  this 
country  to  point  the  finger  of  blame  at 
the  leaders  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
at  the  leaders  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
at  the  leaders  of  the  South,  and  assert 
unqualifiedly  that  they  and  they  alone 
must  take  the  full  responsibility  for  the 
attitude  of  those  poor  and  ignorant  peo- 
ple whom  they  have  misled,  deceived, 
and  denied  leadership  to  over  the  years. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  Incomparable  and 
inexcusable  plight  to  which  they  have 
subjected  the  Negro.  History  has  al- 
ready condemned  them  for  that,  and  I 
suspect  that  God,  too,  has  taken  note  of 
it. 

Speaking  further  of  the  plight  of  the 
Negro,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  is 
mired  deep  in  poverty,  terroized  by  white 
policemen  and  State  troopers,  kept  In 
shackles  of  ignorance. 

As  of  a  year  ago,  not  a  single  Negro 
high  school  In  segregated  Mississippi  had 
been  accredited  by  the  regional  associa- 
tion. 

As  to  the  poor  whites  In  Mississippi, 
their  hard  labor  produce  a  miserable  liv- 
ing. So  much  so  that  Mississippi  is 
lowest  of  all  States  in  per  capita  in- 
come The  figure  In  1961  was  only  $1,229 
by  comparison  with  $2,672  for  Illinois, 
and  $2,780  for  California. 


These  leaders  tell  their  white  constitu- 
ents, "We  must  fight  for  our  way  of  life," 
which  can  only  be  Interpreted  to  mean 
the  Impoverishment  of  the  poor  whites, 
which  Includes  heavy  mortgages,  unend- 
ing debt,  religious  revivalism,  evangelical 
preaching,  county  fairs,  and  alwasrs  the 
howling  political  stump  orators.  Typi- 
cal of  this  group  have  been  the  late  Sena- 
tors Bilbo  and  Vardaman.  Of  course, 
along  with  all  of  this,  the  Negro  Is  kept 
In  the  ditch.  Of  course,  these  spell- 
binders and  these  leaders  whom  I  con- 
demn today  often  remain  aloof  from  the 
violence  they  encourage  and  abet.  A 
part  of  this  "way  of  life"  doctrine  that 
they  have  disseminated  Is  the  spurious 
doctrine  that  anyone  who  comes  Into  the 
State  to  teach  and  help  the  Negro  are 
agitators,  radicals,  and  Communists, 
and,  like  the  Negroes,  are  not  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  further  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact 
that  these  so-called  leaders  have  time 
and  again  stated  to  the  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi that  these  young  students,  now 
in  Mississippi  and  those  traveling  to 
Mississippi  in  ever-increasing  numbers, 
are  agitators  who  are  coming  Into  the 
State  to  make  trouble.  These  state- 
ments have  been  made  and  repeated  de- 
spite the  fact  that  there  is  not  one  scin- 
tilla of  evidence  to  support  the  asser- 
tion. The  utter  irresponsibility  of  such 
statements  and  of  such  doctrines  serve 
to  create  the  impression  that  anyone 
from  the  outside  should  be  arrested, 
beaten.  Intimidated,  and  as  in  the  hor- 
rible case  of  the  three  missing  young 
civil  rights  workers,  spirited  away. 

This  Is  nothing  new.  There  is  the 
case  of  the  native  Mississippian,  Mack 
Charles  Parker,  in  which  they  have  con- 
fessions of  murder;  yet,  the  grand  jury 
will  not  indict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  these  remarks, 
I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  Allen  Dulles 
served  no  purpose  in  Mississippi.  His 
report  offers  nothing  new  or  construc- 
tive. The  Crovemor  of  that  State,  who 
now  ask  the  citizens  to  search  their  own 
farms,  contributes  nothing.  He  has  al- 
ready created  the  atmosphere  of  violence 
and  lawlessness.  He  has  already  given 
the  people  justification  for  withholding 
information.  The  only  hope  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  unfortunate  State  is  the  use 
of  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  supply  Federal  agents,  soldiers,  and 
other  personnel  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
cover  every  inch  of  the  territory,  to 
flush  out,  arrest,  and  punish  the  offend- 
ers, and  thereby  expose  to  the  world,  the 
duplicity  and  falsity  of  those  in  positions 
of  leadership. 

To  this  end,  I  appeal  for  the  active 
support  of  my  colleagues. 


Hainan,  but  Hardly  Conttructiye 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NKW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25.  1964 

Mr.  MULiraFl.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 


the  following  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  June  17,  1964, 
which.  In  considering  a  sF>eclfic  and  very 
recent  case,  elucidates  the  problems — to 
both  society  and  the  criminal — that  re- 
side in  the  institution  of  capital  punish- 
ment. 
The  article  follows: 

Human,  but  Harolt   Conser%'ative 

Judge  J.  Irwin  Shapiro's  courtroom  com- 
ments on  the  death  sentence  given  Winston 
Moseley  were  understandable,  and  human. 
The  crime  for  which  he  was  tried — the  wan- 
ton murder  of  Kitty  Genovese — was  vicious, 
brutal,  and  senseless,  as  were  the  other  mur- 
ders (not  to  mention  rapes)  to  which  he 
also  confessed.  The  Judge  no  doubt  spoke 
for  much  of  the  community  when,  after  the 
Jury  had  decreed  a  death  sentence,  he  said: 
"I  don't  believe  In  capital  punishment.  If 
I  had  the  power  I  would  abolish  It.  But  here 
was  a  monster  walking  the  streets  of  Queens 
County.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  pull  the 
switch  myself." 

Also  understandable,  and  human,  were  the 
cheers  that  broke  out  In  the  courtroom 
when  sentence  was  pronounced. 

And  that's  one  of  the  things  wrong  with 
the  whole  concept  of  capital  punishment.  It 
brings  out  the  blood  lust  In  even  sensible, 
civilized,  law-abiding  people;  by  offering  the 
possibility  of  a  violent  vengeance  wrapped 
In  the  trappings  of  law,  and  therefore  un- 
punishable. It  encourages  the  very  passions 
law  Is  meant  to  curb. 

If  It  were  In  fact  an  effective  deterrent, 
this  could  be  Ignored.  But  the  whole  com- 
parative history  of  those  states  and  nations 
which  have  retained  It,  and  those  which  have 
abandoned  It,  makes  clear  that  Ita  actual 
deterrent  value  Is  nil.  Where  It  still  Is  prac- 
ticed (as  In  New  York)  It  exists  not  to  pre- 
vent crimes  but  to  avenge  them.  In  so  doing 
It  not  only  sets  a  brutal  example,  but  also 
offers  the  public  a  catharsLs  of  violence 
likely  to  divert  attention  from  those  more 
subtle  and  difficult  measrures  which  might  do 
more  toward  actually  staying  other  Moeeleys 
from  other  murders. 
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Gallaudet  CoUtgt  1864-1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1964 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gallaudet 
College,  the  world's  only  college  for  the 
deaf,  is  celebrating  its  centennial  this 
year.  As  a  member  of  its  board  of  di- 
rectors. I  have  a  deep  and  continuing 
Interest  In  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

Education  Ls  the  means  by  which 
each  generation  is  made  aware  of  its 
directions  and  realities.  Upon  every 
generation  of  the  future  will  rest  the 
responsibility  for  maintaining  and 
strengthening  this  Nation's  position  of 
leadership  in  the  free  world  and  in  the 
preservation  of  our  security  against 
tyranny. 

The  challenges  facing  our  educational 
system  today  and  in  the  years  just  ahead 
are  Indeed  formidable,  for  the  kind  of 
education  a  young  person  receives  will 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  his  future,  the 
satisfactions  he  will  derive  from  life, 
and  the  contributions  he  will  make  to 
.society.  When  we  undertake  to  Impart 
the  knowledge  he  will  require  to  a  child 


whose  mind  is  Imprisoned  in  a  world  of 
silence,  the  challenge  becomes  infinitely 
greater. 

Fortunately  for  our  country,  and  for 
Its  deaf  citizens,  more  resources  are  be- 
ing devoted  to  meeting  the  special 
needs  of  the  yoimg,  who  are  so  afflicted. 

Dr.  Leonard  Elstad,  president  of  Gal- 
laudet College,  has  devoted  his  life  to  the 
education  of  the  deaf.  Dr.  Elstad  and 
the  faculty  of  Gallaudet  have  moved  qui- 
etly and  with  determination  to  remove 
Uie  educational  Inadequacies  and  inequi- 
ties for  deaf  students.  The  efforts  have 
resulted  in  the  Intellectual  and  cultural 
growth  of  the  students  of  Gallaudet  and 
in  the  lifting  and  expanding  of   their 

horizons. 

As  Gallaudet  embarks  upon  a  new  cen- 
tury, we  wish  Dr.  Elstad  and  his  faculty 
every  success  In  their  new  realms  of  en- 
deavor, for  as  we  advance  into  the  20th 
century  we  become  more  convinced  that 
the  fortunate  synthesis  of  Government 
support  and  dedicated  educators  will  of- 
fer our  young  deaf  students  the  greatest 
opportunity  to  leave  a  richer  legacy  to 
those  who  follow  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  April  1964  issue  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Indicators  contained  a  very 
timely  and  enlightening  article  entiUcd 
•Gallaudet  College,  1864-1964— A  Cen- 
tury of  Higher  Education  for  the  Deaf." 
This  article  was  written  by  Patrla  G. 
Winalski,  assistant  to  the  congressional 
liaison  officer.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mrs.  Winalski  Is  the  mother  of  a  deaf 
son  who  Is  presently  a  student  at  Gallau- 
det College.  She  has  long  been  Interested 
In  the  education  of  the  deaf,  having 
served  as  president  of  the  Connecticut 
Association  of  Parents,  Teachers,  and 
Counselors  of  the  Deaf  and  Is  presently  a 
director  of  the  American  School  for  the 
Deaf  at  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  those  who  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  education  of  the 
deaf.  I  commend  the  aforementioned  ar- 
ticle, which  follows: 

OALLAt-DET   College.    1864   1964— A    Ce.ntvry 
or  Higher  Education  fob  the  Deaf 
( By  Patrla  G .  Wlnalsky  ■ ) 
Founded   by   an   act   of   Congress   April   8, 
1884.   Gallaudet  College  Is   the  worlds  only 
college  devoted  to  higher  education  for  the 
deaf       The    charter    establishing    Gallaudet 
was   signed    by   President   Lincoln.     Edward 
Miner  Gallaudet,  founder  and  first  president 
of    the    college    that   now    bears    the    family 
name,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Hopkins  Gal- 
laudet who  founded  the  first  school  for  the 
deaf  In  the  United  States  In  Connecticut  In 
1817. 

gallaudet;  federally  aioed  corporation 
The  Pr^ldent  of  the  United  States,  a 
patron  of  the  college,  signs  all  Its  diplomas. 
Gallaudet  College,  along  with  Howard  Uni- 
versity and  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  U  one  of  three  federally  aided  edu- 
cational Institutions.  Federal  appropria- 
tions for  these  institutions  are  channeled 
through  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion,  and   Welfare.     Assistant  Secretary   for 


Health,  Bolsfeulllet  Jones,  represents  the 
Department  In  serving  as  a  member  of  Gal- 
laudefs  Board  of  Directors.  The  Depart- 
ment provides  approximately  70  percent  of 
Gallaudefs  operating  budget.  Since  1956, 
Congress  has  also  appropriated  about  $14 
million  for  the  construction  of  modern  facil- 
ities at  the  college. 

EXPANSION   OF  FACILITIES.  FACULTY.   AND 
ENROLLMENV 


1964  as  the  centennial  year.  Recognizing 
Its  continuing  responsibility  In  providing 
equal  opportunity  for  education  to  the  deaf, 
Gallaudet  begins  Its  second  century  with  the 
theme  "The  Next  100  Tears  In  Education  of 
the  Deaf." 


'  Mrs.  Winalski  ia  the  AsslsUnt  to  the  Con- 
gressional Liaison  OfBcer,  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  "The 
Voice  of  the  Deaf"  by  Dr.  Maxlne  Tullboat- 
ner  (Public  Affairs  Press,  Washington.  D.C.. 
1859.  199  pages)  traces  the  history  of  Gallau- 
det College  over  the  past  century. 


Gallaudet  has  experienced  an  unprece- 
dented growth  in  plant,  staff,  student  body, 
and  curriculum.  The  strides  made  In  the 
past  10  years  have  been  very  great  by  any 
standards,  especially  when  measured  against 
those  for  the  years  prior  to  1950  Indicative 
of  the  growth  of  physical  plant  In  the  past 
decade,  eight  new  buildings  have  been 
erected  on  campus. 

When  Gallaudet  opened  Its  doors  100  years 
ago.  there  were  seven  Instructors  and  five 
students.  Currently  the  faculty  number  111. 
and  enrollment  U  at  a  record  level  of  666 
students  from  47  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  12  foreign  nations.  Enroll- 
ment  may    Increase   to   1.100   by    1970. 

IMPROVEMENTS   IN    CURRICULUM 

An  accredited  college  of  liberal  arts  and 
science.  Gallaudet  offers  22  major  fields  of 
study  leading  to  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree. 
Gallaudefs  Graduate  Department  of  Educa- 
tion was  established  in  1891  to  train  "hear- 
ing" students  to  become  teachers  of  the  deaf. 
In  September  1962  enrollment  was  opened  to 
deaf  graduate  students  In  the  program  lead- 
ing to  a  master  of  science  degree  In  educa- 
tion. 

The  teacher  training  center  has  expanded 
to  meet  the  growing  shortage  of  teachers 
especially  trained  to  teach  the  deaf.  A  deaf 
student  Is  educationally  as  well  as  physically 
liandlcapped.  The  normal  classroom  com- 
munication of  knowledge  and  Ideas  from 
speaker  to  listener  Is  lost  to  the  deaf  stu- 
dent. Because  the  deaf  student  receives  a 
major  portion  of  information  about  the  ex- 
ternal world  by  visual  perception,  Gallaudet 
\ises  a  combination  of  methods  to  com- 
municate Information  to  Its   students. 

PXEPARATOBT   DEPARTMENT 

Students  come  to  Gallaudet  College  from 
diversified  educational  backgrounds,  both  In 
this  country  and  abroad.  Gallaudet  pro- 
vides a  1-year  course  of  study  to  allow  a 
smooth  transition  from  high  school  to  col- 
lege courses.  The  Kendall  School,  which 
offers  elementary  and  secondary  education  to 
deaf  students  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
area.  Is  a  part  of  the  Gallaudet  campus  and 
serves  as  the  lal>oratory  school  for  the 
graduate  department  of  education.  The  pri- 
mary concern  of  Gallaudet  Is  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf,  but  this  does  not  preclude 
other  activities. 

PARTICIPATION      IN       NATIONAL      AND       INTERNA- 
TIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  International  Congress  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf  was  held  on  the  Gallaudet 
campus  m  June  1963.  Leading  educators 
from  50  nations  gathered  for  an  exchange 
of  Information,  knowledge  and  the  discus- 
sion of  major  developments  In  the  education 
of  the  deaf. 

Gallaudet  students  were  selected  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  weightlessness  experiment  at 
Cape  Kennedy  (formerly  Cape  Canaveral), 
Fla.  They  were  uniquely  qualified  for 
this  experiment  due  to  their  lack  of  a  func- 
tional middle  ear  which  conUols  one's  bal- 
ance. 

Gallaudet  also  participates  In  the  Inter- 
national Deaf  Olympic  Games  and  has  sev- 
eral gold  and  silver  medal  winners  In  the 
present  student  body.  The  college  will  also 
play  host  to  these  Olympic  games  In  1966. 

THK    tTKXT    CKNTUKT    OF    HIGHIB    13>tJCATIOW     OF 
THX   DKAF 

President  Leonaxd  Elstad.  the  third  presi- 
dent of  Gallaudet   College,   has   designated 


A  Tribute  to  Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Feldman 
of  Connecticnt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  an  event  of  particular 
interest  to  Connecticut  and  to  the  Na- 
tion in  general:  the  35th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Cormecticut  Jewish 
I^edger.  an  excellent  weekly  publication 
under  the  distinguished  editorship  of 
Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Feldman. 

Rabbi  Feldman  has  served  as  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Ledger  since  its  inception.  He 
has  consciously  strived  to  render  the 
newspaper  as  an  instrument  of  his  great- 
er ministry.  In  so  doing.  Rabbi  Feld- 
man and  the  Ledger  have  instructed  Con- 
necticut Jewry  in  the  meaning  and  ap- 
plication of  its  faith,  have  generated  a 
profound  imderstanding  of  public  re- 
sponsibility, and  have  created  a  well- 
informed,  responsible,  and  articulate 
voice  in  public  affairs.  Rabbi  Feldman 
and  the  Connecticut  Jewish  Ledger  have 
therefore  been  honorable  and  capable 
servants  of  the  Jewish  community  and 
the  greater  society  of  our  State. 

I  therefore  vilsh  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  well -deserved  tribute  to  Rabbd 
Abraham  J.  Feldman,  written  by  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Ledger.  Mr.  Lee  B.  Neusner. 
which  appeared  in  the  paper's  35th  an- 
niversary edition,  published  on  June  25, 
1964.  I  hope  that  this  Insertion  will 
serve  as  an  indication  of  my  respect  for 
this  distinguished  scholar  and  spiritual 
leader,  and  for  the  newspaper  with  which 
he  is  associated.  I  strongly  feel  that, 
in  the  words  of  the  article,  he  "has  ex- 
hibited the  broadest  sympathies  and 
most  sane  judgments"  on  all  matters  of 
public  concern. 

To   Rabbi    Abraham    J.   Feldman,    D.D.,    Ors 
EDITOR     FOR     Z5     Years — Rabbi     Feldman  s 
Service  to  Ledger.  Community  Are  CrrsD 
This     issue     of     the     Connecticut     Jewish 
Ledger,  which  marks  our  35th  year  of  service 
to  Connecticut's  Jewish  communities.  Is  dedi- 
cated to  our  editor  for  all  of  these  35  years. 
Rabbi   Abraham   J.   Feldman. 

What  tribute  can  we  pay  our  editor? 
How  can  we  suitably  honor  a  man  whose  as- 
sociation with  this  newspaper  from  the  very 
beginning  to  the  present   day   has   brought 
honor  to  us? 

Indeed,  what  tribute  or  honor  are  ever  ap- 
propriate to  the  lavish  gifts  given  to  society, 
to  the  Jewish  community,  by  such  gifted  and 
generous  men?  Rabbi  Peldman's  decades  of 
loyal  and  faithful,  generous  service  to  the 
Connecticut  Jewish  Ledger,  and.  through  It 
to  the  community  which  it  has  tried  to  serve 
effectively  and  honorably  can  be  appreciated 
in  one  way  only.  They  can  be  held  up  for 
emulation  to  the  whole  of  American  Jewry, 
as  an  example  for  how  American  Jewry  has 
been  served  by  Its  present  leaders,  and  how  It 
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should  continue  to  be  served  In  the  future. 

These  years  of  service  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted  Rabbi  Peldman  choue  to  give  them, 
because  he  regarded  the  Ledger  as  a  worthy 
instrument  of  his  greater  ministry,  his  rab- 
binical service  to  Connecticut  Jewry  and  his 
rabbinical  leadership  at  home  and  through- 
out the  Nation.  He  was.  In  1929,  a  busy  and 
successful  man.  He  chose  then,  and  contin- 
ued through  thre«  and  a  half  decades  to 
choose,  to  take  substantial  time  away  from 
his  congregational  and  organizational  respon- 
sibilitie.s.  and  to  devote  It  through  this  news- 
paper to  the  leadership  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity 

Through  the  Ledger  he  talked  to  a  broad 
and  significant  public  audience.  He  tried 
to  illumine  the  lives  of  this  great  body  of 
leaders.  He  taiight  them  about  the  day-to- 
day-meaning and  application  of  the  Jewish 
religion.  He  instructed  them  about  the  fes- 
tivals throughout  the  years.  He  exhorted 
them  to  a  deeper  understanding  of  their 
public  responsibilities.  He  advocated  a  wide 
variety  of  Jewish  and  general  '•causes."  and 
has  thus  made  himself,  and  his  newspaper, 
into  an  effective  medium  of  public  and  Jew- 
ish conununlty  service.  In  the  dismal  years 
before  World  War  II.  he  sounded  the  warn- 
ing, again  and  again,  to  a  complacent  and 
unheeding  community.  When  the  terror 
struck,  he  spoke  to  the  frightened  and  foolish 
community  of  how  to  meet  and  endure  the 
crisis  When  the  black  years  passed,  he  was 
a  harbinger  of  the  light  from  the  east.  In 
the  recent  years,  he  has  kept  a  steady  and 
experienced  eye  on  events,  and  through  these 
columns,  he  has  kept  his  readers  informed 
of  the  greater  Issues  Inhering  In  them 

Elsewhere  In  this  Issue,  we  reproduce  a 
very  few  of  the  thousands  of  editorials  that 
Rabbi  Peldman  has  composed  over  the  years 
They  can  only  hint  at  the  vast  energy,  the 
endless  devotion,  the  faithful  and  ever-timely 
service  which  he  has  lavished  upon  this 
newspaper  and  upon  the  community  It 
serves 

With  pardonable  pride,  we  acknowledge 
that  we  believe  our  35  years  to  have  mattered 
In  Connecticut  Jewry.  We  believe  that  this 
newspaper  has  been  a  powerful  servant  of 
that  community.  We  believe  that  it  has 
served  to  give  Connecticut  Jewry  a  voice  In 
the  affairs  of  our  State,  and  to  give  to  Con- 
necticut Jewry  a  means  of  reaching,  of  rec- 
I  ognlzlng.  of  understanding  itself.  We  believe 
that  we  have,  In  fact,  helped  to  create  and  to 
sustain  the  community  we  serve.  We  have 
brought  to  our  readers  a  shared  awareness 
of  the  Jewish  conununlty  and  the  Jewish 
world.  We  have  made  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  the  building  of  Jewish  Institutions, 
both  local  and  national,  by  publishing  news 
of  their  activities  to  Interest  t^ie  community 
of  our  readers  In  them.  No  Jewish  religious, 
social,  cultural,  or  philanthropic  cau.«e  has, 
over  these  years,  failed  to  find  In  the  Ledger 
a  firm  and  effective  friend.  Thus  we  believe 
that  the  Ledger  has  made  a  difference,  a  very 
great  difference.  In  the  life  of  Connecticut 
Jewry,  and  in  the  lives  of  its  individual 
members 

If  this  i.s  the  case,  then  we  t)elieve  we  liave 
won  .some  merit  in  these  past  decades. 

And  the  merit  the  Connecticut  Jewish 
Ledger  m.iy  have  won  belongs  to  our  editor. 
To  him  belongs  the  merit  of  the  self-sustain- 
ing, free  editorial  voice,  raised  honestly  and 
Ci)ura^eously.  which  this  newspaper  has  rep- 
resented We  belong  to  no  party.  We 
espouse  no  partisan  cause,  neither  Jewish  nor 
general,  except  the  cause  of  Judaism.  We 
serve  no  vested  interest.  We  are  not  a  mere 
publicity  sheet  for  one  or  another  organiza- 
tion, however  meritorious.  And  if  this  is  so. 
it  is  because  our  editor  has  exhibited  the 
broadest  sympathies  and  most  sane  Judg- 
ment. He  transformed  this  newspaper  into 
an  instrument  of  his  ministry  to  the  Jewish 
faith  and  Jewish  people. 


And.  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  he  helped 
to  sustain  the  hope  and  the  courage  of  those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  af- 
fairs of  the  Ledger.  Publishing  a  Jewish 
newspaper  is  not  the  easiest  vocation.  It 
may  even  be  one  of  the  hardest  When  the 
Ledger  was  founded  by  our  editor  and  the 
late  Sam;uel  Neusner.  of  blessed  memory.  It 
was  on  the  eve  of  the  depression.  Then  and 
afterward,  the  Ledger's  existence  was  pre- 
carious. Mr.  Neusner  had  Xa>  make  great 
sacrifices,  both  profe.sslonal  and  personal.  In 
order  to  see  it  through.  And  he  was  willing 
to  do  so  because  he  felt  It  was  a  worthwhile 
venture.  He  regarded  It  as  worthwhile  be- 
cause of  the  continuing  eloquence  of  Its 
editor,  and  the  Increasing  significance  of 
his  messages,  more  than  for  any  other 
reason . 

To  some  generations  much  Is  given  To  the 
generation  which  held  in  its  hand  the 
sacred  responsibilities  of  Jewish  conrununal 
leadership  from  1929  to  1964.  this  newspaper 
was  given  as  an  Instnmient  of  public  service 
and  public  Information.  Without  It  no  Jew- 
ish cause  in  Connecticut  could  have  proe- 
(>ered  so  well  as  It  did  with  Its  support. 

The  gift  which  was  these  35  years  of 
Jewish  Journalism  comes  from  a  very  few 
self -sacrificing  men  and  women.  Chief 
among  them  at  the  start  and  chief  among 
them  today,  stands  our  editor.  Rabbi  Abra- 
ham J.  Peldman.  We  wish  him  long  and 
healthy  years,  to  120.  We  pray  that  through 
them  all.  he  will  be,  as  he  has  been,  what- 
ever else  he  Is,  the  editor  of  the  Connecticut 
Jewish   Ledger  — Lek   B.   Neuskek.   publisher. 


Lawbooks,  U.SA.,  Program  Is  Rapidlj 
Expanding 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29,  1964 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Law- 
books, U.S.A..  program,  which  was  so  ex- 
cellently described  In  the  Record  of 
April  14,  1964.  by  the  Honorable  Barratt 
O'Hara.  of  Illinois,  Is  Just  barely  getting 
underway,  but  Its  beginning  has  been 
auspicious.  Already  far  more  requests 
have  been  received  from  foreign  coun- 
tries for  the  Lawbook.s.  USA.,  packet 
than  can  be  filled  at  present. 

Under  this  program,  packets  of  books 
dealing  with  the  philosophy  and  spirit 
of  our  legal  system  are  sent  to  lawyers, 
jurists,  teachers,  and  law  .students 
abroad  by  the  Lawbooks.  USA,  Associa- 
tion, with  headquarters  here  in  Wash- 
ington. The  mailings  are  financed  by 
donations,  and  the  donor's  name  accom- 
panies each  packet  of  lawbooks.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  recipient  of  a  packet  will 
benefit  not  only  from  reading  the  books 
contained  in  it.  but  also  from  the  ensuing 
correspondence  which  he  will  carry  on 
with  the  donor  of  the  books. 

The  idea  behind  the  Lawbooks.  U.S.A., 
program  is  a  simple  but  potent  one: 
To  acquaint  foreign  jurists  and  lawyers, 
in  particular  those  In  whose  hands  lie 
the  futures  of  so  many  emerging  nations 
around  the  world,  with  the  venerable 
principles  of  Western  jurisprudence 
forged  out  of  centuries  of  common  law 
experience. 


While  requests  for  lawbooks  have  been 
received  from  all  over  the  world,  the 
program's  sponsors  will  concentrate  on 
meeting  the  demand  from  the  emerging 
nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  first.  They 
consider  it  especially  Important  that 
these  countries  be  encouraged  to  take 
advantage  of  the  program. 

BtKTKS    ARE    ON    NONTECHNICAL    SUBJECTS 

Ordinarily,  the  books  included  in  a 
typical  Lawbooks,  U.S.A.  packet  are  not 
technical.  Rather,  they  are  most  often 
essays  by  renowned  legal  scholars  and 
jurists  like  Justices  Learned  Hand  and 
Benjamin  Cardozo.  In  their  essays,  these 
men  treat  subjects  of  general  interest  to 
legalists  the  worid  over,  and  they  explain 
concepts — such  as  constitutionalism, 
freedom  of  speech,  press,  religion  and 
assemply.  and  due  process — which,  while 
familiar  to  most  Americans,  may  be  new 
and  untried,  and  even  unknown,  in  the 
jurisprudence  of  emerging  nations. 

THE    NEED    IS    G&EAT,     tmCENT 

The  knowledge  which  a  Lawbooks, 
U.S.A.  i>acket  can  impart  is  invaluable; 
the  need  for  such  knowledge  abroad  Is  ur- 
gent and  great.  NLRB  Attorney  Herman 
Levy,  recently  back  from  Africa,  found 
the  libraries  of  universities  throughout 
that  continent  sorely  lacking  in  adequate 
supplies  of  lawbooks. 

Often.  American  jurists  and  professors 
of  law  are  responsible  for  creating  law 
school  curricula  from  scratch  in  brand- 
new  universities  abroad.  Invariably,  one 
of  their  most  pressing  needs  is  for  books. 

In  a  report  from  one  country,  the 
USIA,  which  distributes  the  lawbooks, 
.said: 

It  Is  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  a  number 
fidequate  to  reach  the  saturation  point  of 
effective  and  useful  distribution  of  packets. 

SUPPORT     FOR     PROGRAM     ASKED 

Lawbooks.  U.S.A.,  is  catching  on.  and 
it  merits  every  encouragement  and  as- 
sistance we  can  give  it.  It  has  received 
the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  promi- 
nent jurist*,  statesmen,  and  lawmakers 
everywhere  in  the  world. 

Committees  to  promote  the  nonprofit 
Lawbooks.  U.S.A.  program  are  springing 
up  all  across  the  country.  I  am  proud  to 
announce  that  one  is  already  very  active 
in  Minnesota.  The  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Minnesota  State  Bar  Association 
adopted  the  following  resolution  regard- 
ing the  Lawbooks,  USA  .  program: 

Whereas  the  dissemination  of  Information 
concerning  the  free  world,  and  particularly 
the  United  States,  Is  one  of  the  most  potent 
weapons  In  the  struggle  for  men's  minds; 
and 

Whereas  we  iis  lawyers  are  particularly 
awaxe  of  the  need  of  the  emerging  nations 
for  information  concerning  the  American 
legal  system  with  Its  reliance  upon  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  and  not  of  men:  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  has 
Joined  with  the  World  Peace  Through  Law 
Committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  Federal  Bar  Association  In  promul- 
gation of  a  lawyer-to-lawyer  program  enti- 
tled "Lawbooks.  U  S.A.."  whereby  Ajnerican 
lawyers  are  encouraged  to  contribute  a  set 
of  paperback  lawbooks  to  a  lawyer  in  one  of 
the  emerging  nations:    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Renolved,  That  the  Minnesota  State  Bar 
Association,  acting  through  its  board  of 
governors,  hereby  expresses  its  unqualified 
endorsement  of  Lawbooks.  U.S.A..  and  urges 
the  lawyers  of  Minnesota  Individually  to  give 


1961^ 

their  financial  support   to  this  worthy  un- 
dertaking; be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Minnesota  State  Bar 
Association  authorizes  Its  president  to  utilize 
assocUtlon  funds  to  finance  a  mailing  to 
all  Its  members  In  order  to  bring  this  pro- 
gram to  their  attention 

Justice  Felix  Frankfui-ter  once  called 
due  process  a  "majestic  concept."  No 
less  majestic  and  admirable  are  the 
many  other  facets  of  Western  constitu- 
tional and  legal  tradition.  When  jurists 
around  the  world  are  more  familiar  with 
them,  the  day  will  be  nearer  when  the 
rights  and  pri'vileges  of  free  speech  and 
due  process  shall  extend  in  actual  prac- 
tice to  every  man,  and  the  rule  of  law 
began  to  take  precedence  in  the  conduct 
of  international  relation.s 
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Wbo  Rans  the  FPA? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  ZO,  1964 


Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
include  an  article  by  Randal  Teague  de- 
scribing the  pro-Communist  orientation 
of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  and  its 
brainchild.  "Great  Decisions."  The  arti- 
cle appeared  in  the  Jime  issue  of  the 
Young  Americans  for  Pieedom  publica- 
tion,,the  New  Guard: 

ARCHITECTS  or  Coexistence — Who  Runs  the 
FPA?     " 
(By  Randal  Teague i 
(For  more  than  40  years,  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association  has  been  the  unseen  inspiration 
for   much   of   our   uninspiring   foreign    non- 
policy.) 

Since  lU  Inception  In  1921  the  history  of 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association  (FPA)  has 
been  concommitant  with  the  rise  of  Amer- 
ican liberalism.  The  association  limits  ac- 
tual membership  to  40  directors,  but  claims 
a  subscrlpUon  to  Its  official  publication,  the 
Foreign  Policy  Bulletin,  of  over  20,000.  FPA, 
like  many  left-of-center  "educational"  orga- 
nizations, enjoys  tax  exemption  status  and 
claims  to  be  financed  by  dues,  grants,  indi- 
vidual contributions,  and  the  sale  of  publi- 
cations, A  cloee  Investigation  reveals  the 
major  soiuxe  of  Its  Income  to  be  the  Rocke- 
feller. Ford,  and  Carnegie  Foundations. 

Because  contributions  to  It  are  tax  exempt, 
the  FPA  lays  great  emphasis  on  Us  education- 
al work  and  nonpartisan  character.  Since 
the  late  1950's  the  educational  arm  of  FPA 
has  been  the  great  decisions  program  and  Its 
fact  sheets.  Only  one  congressional  com- 
mittee, the  Reece  Committee  on  Tax  Exempt 
Foundations,  has  dared  to  make  revealing 
statements  about  the  nature  of  FPA's  pub- 
lications and  policies 

During  the  1920s  FPA  was  struggling  to 
gain  Initial  support.  With  the  election  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  In  1932  FPA  surged 
Into  prominence  as  an  international  affairs 
organization  FPA  continued  to  grow  through 
the  1930's  and  early  1940's.  During  the  latter 
years  of  the  1940's  and  the  early  years  of  the 
1950's  FPA  soft-pedalled  Its  activities  as 
public  reaction  and  concern  over  the  num- 
ber of  Communist  sympathizers  In  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  advisory  organizations 
Increased.  The  Investigations  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Pacific  Relations   (IPR),  later  cited 


as  a  Conununlst  front  organization  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  drove  many 
FPA  leaders  Into  temporary  silence.  Many 
FPA  leaders  were  closely  associated  with  the 

Institute.  ^     .    .  „ 

Dvu-lng  the  second  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion FPA  officials  came  out  of  hiding  and 
launched  a  massive  campaign  to  influence 
foreign  policy  through  Its  "educational"  ac- 
tivities. With  the  election  of  John  Kennedy 
and  the  growing  great  decisions  program, 
FPA  grew  considerably  during  the  New  Fron- 
tier years.  Its  activities  now  are  not  as  evi- 
dent' as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  but  the 
Influence  of  FPA  and  Its  leaders  continues 
to  Increase  In  maay  Government  circles. 

The  history  of  FPA  since  1928  has  been 
profoundly  Influenced  by  Vera  Micheles 
Dean.  Mrs.  Dean  has  been  associated  with 
Communist-front  orgKnizauons  since  the 
1920's.  Other  writers  with  similar  views  to- 
ward communism  who  have  held  high  posi- 
tions of  leadership  with  FPA  or  who  have 
recently  written  for  its  publications  are 
numerous.  Herbert  Matthews  of  pro-Castro 
l7!famv;  Henry  Steele  Commager  of  many 
antinationallst  movements:  John  K.  Fair- 
banks who  has  been  identified  during  the 
In.=titute  of  Pacific  Relations  hearings  as  a 
Communist;  Brooks  Emeny  who  was  very  ac- 
tUe  In  the  IPR;  and  Benjamin  J.  Butten- 
wle.ser  who  has  been  mentioned  many  times 
in  tlie  movement  to  free  the  now  deceased 
Soviet  spy.  Robert  Soblen.  are  but  a  few  of 
the  individuals  who  have  headed  FPA  for 
some  years. 

LEADERSHIP 

The  record  of  Vera  Micheles  Dean  becomes 
strikingly  clear  when  the  flies  of  the  House 
Committee   on    Un-American    Activities   are 
Inspected.     She  signed  the  Golden  Book  of 
Amorican  Friendship  With  the  Soviet  Union 
(Cited  1944).     The  New  Masses   (cited   1942) 
printed  an  article  about  one  of  Dean's  books 
which  they  praised.     The  Dally  Worker  has 
mentioned  her  works  frequently  In  favorable 
light.    She  has  been  referred  to  by  a  national 
columnist  as  the  "smoothest  and  most  am- 
biguous    of     Soviet     apologists."     and     an, 
"unblqultous     missionary     for     the     Soviet 
Union."     She   Is    the   author   of   the   book, 
the     Nature     of     the     Non-Western     World. 
within  which  she  expounds  an  almost  blind 
philosophy  of  coexistence  with  communism 
and  a  system  of  state  socialism  for  tlie  East- 
ern   powers.      She   also   attempts    to   Justify 
the  actions  of  the  Chinese  Communists  In  the 
takeover  of   that  nation  during  the   1940's. 
Herbert  Matthews,  who  has  been  accused 
in  sworn  testimony  by  two  former  ambassa- 
dors    to     Cuba     with     having    deluded     the 
American  people  as  to  the  nature  and  Intent 
of   Castro,   has   been   active   In  FPA  circles. 
His    Communist   front   record    goes    back   to 
1938    when    he   was    listed   as   a    member   of 
the  League  of  American  Writers  (cited  1942) . 
Matthews  was  very  active  In  promoting  the 
Communist-dominated       Loyalist       position 
during    the    Spanish    Civil    War    and    was 
praised    for    his    actions   on    the   war    In    an 
article  In  The  Volunteer  for  Liberty,  organ 
of    the    Abraham    Lincoln    Brigade     (cited 
1949),     He  was  further  praised  In  a  leaflet 
during  the  1950's  published  by  the  Veterans 
of     the     Abraham    Lincoln     Brigade     (cited 
1955). 

Emll  Lengyel.  sometimes  known  as  Dean's 
"New  York  University  scholar."  has  also  been 
a  member  of  many  front  groups.  He  spon- 
sored an  event  for  the  American  Committee 
for  Democracy  and  Intellectual  Freedom 
(Cited  1942)  joined  with  the  American 
Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born 
(cited  1»42)  Joined  with  the  American 
Committee  To  Save  Refugees  (cited  1M4)  In 
the  release  of  an  official  statement,  has 
sponsored  events  of  the  Joint  Antl-Fasclst 
Refugee  Committee  (cited  1944).  endorsed 
an  appeal  of  the  American  Friends  of  Span- 
ish Democracy  (cited  1944),  ad  inlfintum. 
John  K.  Fairbanks  has  been  closely  as- 
sociated with  IPR  and  was  Identified  as  a 


Communist  by  Louis  Budenz  in  sworn  testi- 
mony before  a  congressional  committee  dur- 
ing 1962.  He  denied  It.  He  was  also  affili- 
ated with  the  China  Aid  CouncU  (cited 
1942)    and   Indusco.   Inc.    (cited    1946). 

Brooks  Emeny  has  also  been  Identified  with 
IPR  and  Is  a  former  president  of  FPA. 
Benjamin  J  Buttenwleser.  who  wept  openly 
when  Alger  Hiss  was  convicted  of  jjerjury. 
has  also  been  active  on  the  left,  and  his 
wife  posted  $60,000  for  the  bond  of  Robert 
Soblen.  the  Soviet  spy.  who  jumped  ball 
and  fled  to  Israel  creating  an  International 
Incident  before  he  successfully  committed 
suicide. 

The  FPA-Great  Decisions  leaders  have  been 
so  oriented  toward  the  Communist  psycl:e 
that  tlie  Peoples  World  of  Los  Angeles  and 
The  Worker  of  New  York  City  has  actually 
c-r-  ed  Gio -.  Decisions  Fact  Sheet  materials. 


PUBLICA'nONS 

The  fact  sheets  are  heavily  slanted  to- 
wfTd  an  cst'cme  position  on  the  left  They 
arc  prepared  bv  such  wrltws  as  those  pre- 
v'ouslv  mentioned.  Some  examples  of  fact 
sheets  include  "U.N.  Goals  Must  Be  Made 
Clear  ■'  "New  Era  in  Venezuela."  "What  Fu- 
ture for  Ei.-tcrn  Europe."  "Red  China  on 
the  March."  and  many  others  with  halfway 
sensible  sounding  titles.  These  fact  sheets 
are  loaded  with  appeals  for  coexistence,  ac- 
commodation policies,  recognition  of  Com- 
munist countries,  nuclear  dUarmament.  ex- 
tension of  United  Nations  powers,  trade  with 
Communist  bloc  nations,  and  foreign  aid 
free  of  conditions. 

From  a  recent  fact  sheet  on  Brazil  a 
typical  statement  goes,  ■'Brazil's  foreign 
policy  looks  like  traditional  neutralism— 
the  policy  of  small  powers  determined  to 
avoid  being  crttshed  by  the  cold  war  battle 
of  the  giants  "  Evidently,  FPA  writers  did 
not  think  that  Goulart's  government  would 
change  Its  neutralist  position  tyecause  it 
pursued  close  relations  with  Communist 
bloc  nations  and  allowed  free  movement  for 
the  Communists  In  the  country. 

The  notorious  opinion  ballots  which  ac- 
company each  fact  sheet  are  heavily 
weighted  toward  responses  which  favor  the 
programs  of  the  liberal  foreign  policy  ex- 
perts Prom  the  accompanying  opinion 
baUot  to  the  fact  sheet,  "Red  China  on 
the  March,"  not  only  are  two  out  of  three 
replies  to  one  question  slanted  toward  favor- 
able recognition  of  Red  China,  but  one  reply 
Is  worded  thusly.  "Offer  recognition  If  Pel- 
ping  will  make  Important  concessions,  such 
as  renunciation  of  the  use  of  force."  Evi- 
dently, the  writer  must  have  felt  that  the 
United  States  could  trust  the  Red  Chinese 
to  keep  a  promise  to  renunclate  the  use  of 
force.     Such    slanting    is    typical    of    FPA 

materials.  

RECENT  AcnvrrrES 

Among  the  many  organizations  which 
have  officially  endorsed  the  activities  of 
FPA-Great  Decisions  are  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  the  American  Association 
for  the  United  Nations,  the  United  World 
Federalists,  and  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ.  Among  Individuals,  the 
organization  Is  endorsed  by  such  Individuals 
as  Adlal  Stevenson.  Senator  J.  William  Ful- 
brlght.  and  Cleveland  Industrialist,  Cyrus 
Eaton. 

The  FPA  has  enjoyed  the  closest  relations 
with  and  cooperation  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  many  years.  Adlai  Stevenson,  who 
has  officially  endorsed  the  FPA-Great  Deci- 
sions at  least  fotir  times.  In  October  1963 
sent  out  a  letter  to  FPA's  subscribers  and 
friends  (20,000  plus)  on  his  stationery  as  the 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  re- 
questing them  to  attend  one  of  the  special 
affairs  program^  being  presented  at  the  UJ*. 
in  New  York  by  FPA.  In  this  letter  he  states, 
"I  am  asking  my  principal  colleagues  In  the 
United  Nations  to  take  as  full  a  part  In  these 
programs  as  their  duties  In  the  General  As- 
sembly permit." 
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In  a  desperate  attempt  to  gain  endorae- 
mentB  from  Individuals  to  further  the  enda 
of  the  association,  PPA  haa  twisted  state- 
ments by  former  Vice  President  Richard 
NUon.  Senatora  Richard  Russell,  George 
Aiken,  Herman  Talmadge.  and  Warren  Mag- 
nuson,  and  Richard  Cardinal  Cushlng  Into 
endorsements.  All  of  thase  Individuals  later 
denied  any  connection  with  having  endorsed 
PPA-Oreat  Declalona  programs. 

Unfortunately,  aa  a  result  of  Inadequate  ex- 
posure of  the  FPA-Oreat  Decisions  programs 
during  the  past  decade,  civic  organizations, 
schools  and  colleges,  chiirches.  newspapers, 
broadcasting  studios,  and  even  farm  organi- 
zations have  been  part  of  the  FPA-Great  De- 
clfilona  discussion  group  structure.  In  some 
areas  entire  community  or  statewide  broad- 
casts have  carried  the  discussion  forums  as- 
sociated with  the  program  to  unsuspecting 
listening  audiences. 

I>ue  to  the  effort  of  small  groups  seeklnt? 
to  expose  the  FPA-Great  Decisions  activities. 
Ita  image  has  been  damaged  In  some  sections 
of  the  Nation.  In  Florida  the  publicized 
resignation  of  a  program  chairman  and  two 
other  influential  people  sparked  a  movement 
against  the  association.  The  southern  re- 
gional director  of  PPA  refused  to  even  an- 
swer the  charges  made  against  the  associa- 
tion. In  the  same  State  the  efforts  of  Indi- 
viduals were  responsible  for  getting  ths 
"Great  Decisions"  program  removed  from  the 
educational  television  station. 
coLLXGK  AcrrvrriKS 

FPA-Great  Decisions  claims  to  have  over 
600  discussion  clubs  aCQllated  with  It  on  col- 
lege campuses.  FPA'a  Influence  over  the 
thinking  of  an  entire  generation  of  college 
graduates  who  have  participated  in  the  FPA 
program — new  and  old — predominantly  In- 
ternational relations  and  political  science 
majors  is,  therefore,  in  calculable. 

Most  Great  Decisions  college  discussion 
groups  consist  of  10  to  15  students  and  1  or 
more  faculty  members.  Most  colleges  have 
one  or  more  of  these  groups.  Since  the  only 
apparent  purpose  of  the  group  la  to  discuss 
foreign  affairs  Informally,  these  groupw  usu- 
ally do  not  require  formal  college  recogni- 
tion from  the  college  administration  or  the 
student  government. 

After  having  used  the  fact  sheets  as  a 
r^sum^  of  existing  conditions  and  views  on 
the  particular  subject  for  discussion,  after 
having  discussed  the  subject  thoroughly  with 
ths  discussion  guidelines  controlled  usually 
by  the  same  Indiridual  who  originally  sug- 
gested using  FPA  materials,  and  after  having 
heard  3  or  3  hours,  usual  discussion  time,  of 
continuous  "propaganda"  on  the  subject,  the 
students  then  fill  out  the  opinion  ballot. 

Most  college  atudenta  do  not  realize  that 
these  opinion  ballots  are  sent  to  the  FPA 
national  offices,  assimilated,  and  then  for- 
warde<l  on  to  policymaking  officials  as  rep- 
resentative of  student  opinion  on  the  Ameri- 
can college  campiis. 


A  Newspaperman's  Prayer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   MTW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25, 1964 

Mr.  MtTLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dls- 
tin^rulshed  columnist  Bob  Consldine  has 
often  offered  us  sound  advice — not  only 
In  the  Add  of  writing  but  for  all  we  do. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues  the   following    column   by   Mr. 


Consldine  which  appeared  In  the  June  19, 
1964.  edition  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American.  The  credo  offered  in  this 
"Newspaperman's  Prayer"  Is  one  which 
all  too  many  of  Mr.  Considine's  col- 
leagues in  the  world  of  journalism,  do 
not  follow. 

The  column  follows: 

A  Newspaperman's  Pkayer 
(By  Bob  Consldine) 

Dear  God.  may  I  be  fair.  Circumstances 
;ind  dumb  luck  have  placed  In  my  thumby 
paws  a  degree  of  authority  which  I  may  not 
fully  comprehend.    Let  me  not  profane  It. 

Give  me  the  drive  that  will  make  me 
check  and  countercheck  the  facts.  Guide 
me  when,  lost  for  want  of  a  rudder  or  a 
lead.  I  stumble  through  the  Jungle  of  spec- 
ulation.    Grant  me.  as  the  poet  sang; 

"The  courage  to  change 
The  things  I  can  change. 
The  serenity  to  accept 
Those  I  cannot  change,  and 
The    wisdom    to   know   the   difference." 

The  26  sharp-edged  tools  we  call  our 
alphabet  can  do  what  other  tools  do;  build 
or  destroy.  Let  me  build  But  let  me  know 
clearly,  also,  what  should  be  destroyed,  what 
darkness,  what  bigotry,  what  evil,  what 
curse,  what  Ignofftnce. 

Never  let  me  slip  Into  writing  down.  In 
fatuous  fear  that  readers  will  not  xinder- 
stand.  Let  me  write  from  the  shoulder,  and 
always  with  the  assumption  that  those  who 
read  know  more  than  I. 

Such  news  as  I  find  or  comes  my  way. 
let  me  tell  It  quickly  and  accurately  and 
simply,  with  an  eye  to  my  responsibilities. 
For  news  La  precious.  Few  could  live  with- 
out it.  When  It  is  stopped  or  thwarted  or 
twisted,  something  goes  out  of  the  hearts  of 
men  it  might  have  nourished.  Confront  a 
starving  man  with  his  choice  of  a  succulent 
meal  or  the  promise  to  reveal  Instantly  news 
of  great  importance,  and  he  will  first  take 
the  news.  Think  pieces,  as  we  say  In  the 
trade  to  Identify  articles  and  columns  con- 
trived out  of  airy  nothingness,  or  from  a 
prone  position,  can  never  replace  the  meat 
and  potatoes  of  news. 

Let  me  champion  Just  causes,  avoid  expedi- 
ency, never  lose  tfi»  stimulation  engendered 
by  printer's  Ink.  Remind  me  to  be  kind  to 
copyboys,  for  111  meet  them  on  the  way 
back  down — when  they  are  editors.  Protect 
the  Innocent  from  me  when,  with  deadline 
pressing,    my   aim   grows   fuzzy. 

Make  me  use  my  legs  and  eyes,  the  better 
to  track  down  and  see  the  truth.  Deafen  me 
to  the  Lorelei  song  of  rootless  hearsay,  ru- 
mor, and  the  gossip  of  town  loafers.  If 
word  that  could  cause  great  harm  comes  to 
me.  even  from  sources  far  above  reproach, 
let  me  have  dexterity  and  decency  to  pick  up 
a  phone  and  ask  the  subject  about  it. 

When  the  customers  write  In  to  accuse 
me  of  being  a  bum.  let  me  consider  care- 
fully the  possibUlty  or  probability  that  I 
am  •  •  •  and  try  to  do  better.  Let  me  work 
harder,  try  harder  and  recall  with  proper 
hxunlllty  that  history  produced  some  nota- 
bly abler  reporters.  Including  four  Journey- 
men named  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John. 

Let  my  stomach  rebel  at  plucking  meat 
from  publicity  handouts  and  let  me  not  be 
miffed  when  someone  says,  "You  had  a  pretty 
good  piece  last  week  but  I  can't  remember 
what  it  was." 

As  long  as  our  men  fight,  sweat,  freeze 
and  die  In  actual  c»  cold  war,  sacrifices 
which  at  times  should  make  our  food  stick 
in  our  throats  and  our  Itixiuies  a  torment, 
let  me  never  cheaply  use  the  words  "courage" 
or  "g:uta"  to  describe  the  means  by  which  a 
pitcher  wins  a  bftll  game,  a  grldman  bucks 
a  line,  a  golfer  sinks  a  putt,  or  a  fellow  makes 
a  speech. 


And  above  all.  let  me  recall  repeatedly 
what  the  great  teachers  of  the  past  •  •  • 
Moses  and  Socrates  and  Christ  •  •  •  would 
have  done  If  by  some  alchemy  they  had 
been  given  the  breathtaking  break  of  swift 
and   farflung  conununlca/tlons. 


Baptists  Oppose  Prayer  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30, 1964 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Sjioaker.  one  of 
the  groups  which  most  vigorously  op- 
posed the  Becker  amendment  during  the 
recent  hearings  held  on  this  proposal  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  was  the 
Baptist  Church,  Mr.  C.  Emanuel  Carlson, 
executive  director  of  the  Baptist  Joint 
Committee  on  Public  Affairs,  speaking 
for  seven  Baptist  conventions  in  the 
United  States  made  it  clear  that  Baptists 
will  not  sanction  the  undermining  of  our 
precious  heritage  of  religious  freedom. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  statement, 
wliich  follows.  Mr.  Carlson  set  forth  sev- 
eral resolutions  by  State  and  National 
Baptist  organizations  which  have  taken 
a  stand  against  compulsory  Bible  read- 
ing and  prayers  in  the  public  schools. 
I  commend  these  statements  and  resolu- 
tions to  my  colleagues.  They  demon- 
strate the  breadth  and  depth  of  religious 
opposition  to  the  Becker  amendment. 

The  statements  and  resolutions  follow : 

Testimony  Before  the  Judiciart  CoMMrrxEE 
OF  THE  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  bt 
C.  Emanttei.  Carlson,  ExEcm-ivE  Directfor, 
Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Af- 
fairs, Mat  28.  1964 

My  name  Is  C.  Emanuel  Carlson.  I  am 
the  executive  director  of  the  Baptist  Joint 
Conunitee  on  Public  Affairs,  whose  offices  are 
here  in  Washington. 

I  appreciate  the  Chairman  Cellxr  and  the 
members  of  thla  committee  have  taken  the 
time  to  go  Into  this  matter  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  first  amendment.  I  also  appreciate 
that  you  have  found  place  in  the  schedule 
to  hear  representatives  of  our  organization. 
We  are  deeply  Indebted  to  all  who  have 
helped  to  give  the  public  spotlight  to  these 
issues  so  that  the  masses  of  the  American 
people  have  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
knowledgeable  about  the  proposals.  If  the 
time  should  ever  come  when  an  adjustment 
is  necessary  in  the  fundamental  law  that 
guarantees  the  religious  freedom  of  the 
American  people,  such  proposals  will  merit 
not  only  extended  debate  in  this  committee 
but  also  a  decade  of  study  and  discussion 
by  all  the  people.  We  are  glad  that  you  have 
not  taken  the  proposals  lightly,  of  attempted 
to  rush  through  some  emotional  expression 
of  grievance.  We,  too,  have  sought  to  be 
deliberate  on  the  issues,  and  to  make  it 
possible  for  our  churches  and  people  to  con- 
front the  ideas.  Before  dealing  with  the  sub- 
stance of  our  problem,  permit  me  to  explain 
something  of  the  nature  and  the  work  of  the 
Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Affairs. 

This  Joint  committee  consists  of  respon- 
sible representative  committees  from  seven 
Baptist  conventions  in  the  United  States. 
The  seven  conventions  are  the  following: 

Southern  Baptist  Convention:  American 
Baptist  Convention:  National  Baptist  Con- 
vention, VJBJi^  Inc.:   National  Baptist  Con- 
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ventlon  of  America;  Baptist  General  Con- 
ference; North  American  Baptist  General 
Conference;  Seventh  Day  Baptist  General 
Conference. 

Each  convention  chooses  its  own  delega- 
tion according  to  Its  own  bylaws.  Those 
conventions  which  number  more  than  1 
million  members  may  send  a  conrunittee  of 
15.  and  smaller  conventions  send  smaller 
delegations.  The  customary  pattern  Is  for 
the  convention  to  include  its  president,  its 
chief  executive  official,  a  number  of  execu- 
Uves  from  its  major  agencies,  and  pastors 
and  laymen  to  complete  the  group. 

The  pDU-ix)ee  of  the  Joint  committee  is  to 
discern  the  meanings  of  our  movement  and 
to  see  how  these  meanings  bear  upon  con- 
temporary issues  and  problems,  especially  In 
matters  of  religious  liberty  and  in  church- 
state  relations.  In  advancing  this  responsi- 
bility the  organization  carries  forward  stud- 
ies and  research  projects,  keeps  abreast  of 
developments  by  means  of  an  Information 
service,  gflves  expression  to  public  Interpre- 
tations that  make  the  movement  understood, 
and  facilitates  conferences  and  discussions 
for  the  correlation  of  information  and  Inter- 
pretations. Dr.  Walter  Pope  Binns  Is  the 
chairman  of  the  organization  and  I  am  Its 
chief  executive  officer. 

I  am  aware  that  you  have  already  heard 
many  witnesses  and  that  most  viewpoints 
and  emphases  have  alresidy  been  expressed. 
Nonetheless,  I  believe  your  invitation  indi- 
cates a  desire  few  some  interpretation  of  how 
Baptists  work  and  think  In  these  matters. 

Throughout  Its  long  history  the  Baptist 
movement  has  stressed  that  in  ChrUt  God 
calls  men  to  response  and  to  responsibility 
under  God.  To  proclaim  this  call  we  have 
developed  large  and  well-known  programs  of 
evangelism,  of  missions,  of  Christian  educa- 
tion, and  of  ChrlsUan  service.  These  efforts 
to  relate  men  to  God  have  always  recognized 
that  this  cannot  be  achieved  by  law,  or  by 
conformity  to  government  programs.  Man's 
relationship  to  God  lies  beyond  the  compe- 
tence of  the  powers  of  government. 

In  most  hlstortcal  situations  in  which  our 
movement  has  arisen  It  has  confronted  some 
form  of  "established  religion."  In  each  In- 
stance the  movement  has  carried  a  protest 
against  the  yje  of  the  powers  of  government 
for  the  Imposition  of  religious  Ideas  or  re- 
ligious practices.  "Separation  of  church  and 
state"  has  been  a  constant  aspiration  and 
goal.  This  goal,  however,  has  been  a  means 
rather  than  the  ultimte  end.  We  hold  the 
conviction  that  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
makes  for  genuine  responses  and  for  full 
commitment,  auch  as  cannot  be  obtained  by 
pressure  of  conformity.  Hence  we  have  seen 
freedom  of  religion  as  a  natural  right  of 
man,  as  the  Ixuils  of  vital  religious  exper- 
ience, and  as  the  beginning  of  civic  freedom. 
So  much  of  our  history  is  directly  relevant 
to  the  issues  which  are  now  before  this  com- 
mittee that  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  cite 
data  out  ot  the  past  at  great  length.  How- 
ever, I  am  certain  that  you  are  more  inter- 
ested in  what  Baptists  think  now. 

Among  us  the  first  amendment  has  been 
and  Is  looked  upon  as  a  great  advance  in  the 
history  of  freedom.  My  predecessor  in  office. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Dawson,  pleased  all  of  us  with  his 
description  of  the  contributions  made  by 
the  Baptists,  through  the  political  leaders  of 
several  States.  Including  Virginia.  (See  J. 
M.  Dawson.  "Baptists  and  the  American 
Republic,"  Naahville.  Broadman  Press.  1966.) 
The  first  amendment  is  seen  as  a  statement 
Of  fundamental  rights  of  all  the  people,  and 
as  such  It  has  been  happily  accepted  as  na- 
tional policy.  Any  revision  of  Its  concepts 
Immediately  strikes  apprehension  into  the 
minds  of  those  who  meet  the  proposals. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  of  1962  and 
1963  liad  curtailed  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion by  the  people,  our  churches  would 
have  protested  this  as  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  However,  since  the  decisions 
dealt  With  tha  role  of  government  powers 
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the  Baptist  channels  that  dealt  with  the 
Issues  saw  them  as  contributing  to  the 
progress  of  a  great  principle. 

Among  us  prayer  Is  not  a  nuitter  of  social 
adjustment  or  of  national  heritage.  It  la 
understood  to  Involve  communication  be- 
tween a  person  or  people  and  God.  The 
presence  or  the  absence  of  such  communi- 
cation is  in  no  wise  dependent  upon  the 
actions  of  Federal.  State,  or  local  govern- 
ments. On  the  contrary,  attempts  by  public 
authorities  to  claim  some  permissive  or  reg- 
ulatory power  over  prayer  or  worship  Is  an 
Immediate  cause  of  apprehension  among  us. 

THE  EDUCATIVE  AND  <X)NSUI.TATIVE  PROCESS 
AMONG  US 

While  the  viewpoints  and  analyses  on  this 
subject  which  have  developed  to  date  among 
Baptists  will  be  of  some  Interest  to  you,  as 
surveyed  in  appendixes  I  through  V.  it  is 
probable  that  the  educative  and  consulta- 
tive processes  will  have  a  still  larger  sig- 
nificance for  the  future. 

A  movement  which  involves  more  than 
75,000  local  congregations  with  upward  of 
20  million  members,  all  of  them  encouraged 
to  use  their  own  freedom  and  responsibility, 
obviously  presents  a  major  educational  and 
communications  need.  The  meeting  of  these 
needs  involves  some  processes  which  are 
rapid  and  contemporary,  and  others  which 
are  slower  and  more  penetrating.  The  most 
rapid  communication  among  us  Is  the  tele- 
type system  maintained  8  hours  per  day 
with  19  openings  in  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention.  These  openings  Include  most 
of  the  State  secretaries  and  editors  of  the 
several  State  convention  weeklies.  At  the 
other  extreme  within  the  same  structure  are 
the  educational  materials  prepared  by  the 
publication  organizations  for  the  Sunday 
schools  and  the  training  programs  in  the 
churches.  These  materials  are  planned 
around  special  emphases  a  year  or  two  In 
advance.  Those  done  In  1963  are  Just  now 
beginning  to  get  consideration.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  the  educational  materials 
planned  by  the  men's  and  women's  organ- 
izations. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  our  office  to 
study  and  to  report  developments  on  the 
Washington  scene.  Accordingly,  at  the  time 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  we  not  only 
attempted  an  objective  view  for  ourselves 
but  we  encoviraged  our  leaders  generally  to 
read  the  decisions  for  themselves.  In  each 
case  we  distributed  thousands  of  copies  of 
the  actual  text,  with  urgent  admonitions  to 
study.  The  result  has  been  a  wide  consensus 
among  our  leaders,  including  the  various 
agencies,  the  educational  organizations,  the 
communications  channels,  the  executive  and 
elected  leaders,  and  the  leaders  of  special 
organizations  for  men,  for  women,  and  for 
youth. 

At  the  present  time  educational  and  con- 
sultative programs  on  this  topic  are  taking 
shape  In  the  State  conventions  and  In  the 
men's  and  women's  groups  In  the  States. 
We  have  been  highly  pleased  with  the  con- 
cern and  the  Insights  already  expressed  In 
State  groups.  We  expect  Interesting  develop- 
ments as  the  local  congregations  have  a 
chance  to  have  the  facts  and  to  do  their  own 
studying.  The  vast  majority  of  the  pastors 
already  have  some  materials  with  which  to 
begin  their  own  studies,  and  they  have  In- 
formation on  how  to  get  the  decisions  and 
the  other  materials  they  may  need.  Accord- 
ingly, befCH-e  many  weeks  have  passed  formal 
State  promotions  wUl  have  given  ovu  people 
the  opportunity  to  think  together  with  a 
view  to  longer  range  wisdom  and  more  per- 
manently valid  convictions  on  the  proposals. 

While  the  outburst  of  easy  answers  that 
have  troubled  the  staffs  of  Congressmen  may 
seem  to  be  of  doubtful  value,  I  would  look 
upon  the  episode  as  making  an  Important 
contribution  to  the  future  of  freedom  In 
America  and  In  the  wcH-ld.  Someone  needed 
to  get  excited  and  to  throw  out  scane  super- 


ficial proposals  In  order  for  more  penetrating 
thought  processes  to  be  engendered.  The 
months  and  years  ahead  will  certainly  help 
Baptists  recover  a  direct  Involvement  in  that 
which  we  may  have  come  to  take  for  grant- 
ed as  American  heritage  or  tradition.  We 
are  watching  similar  developments  Injtll  the 
major  denominations  and  interdenomina- 
tional organizations.  We  are  also  watching 
the  Increasing  effectiveness  of  the  public 
press.  In  all  probability  freedom  will  be 
stronger  for  having  had  this  experience. 

Several  years  ago  our  leaders  found  that 
they  could  not  permit  themselves  to  be  de- 
prn'dcnt  upon  the  communications  media 
without  supplementing  and  checking  by 
means  of  our  own  studies  and  channels,  it 
Is  now  6  years  since  we  started  our  own 
news  releases  and  feature  materials  from 
V.'ashlngton.  This  has  greatly  facilitated 
the  growth  of  competence  among  us  In  these 
areas  of  sjjecial  concern. 

During  the  past  2  years  the  State,  associ- 
ation, and  local  leaders  have  also  found  that 
they  need  contacts  with  resources  of  known 
quality.  Many  of  these  are  asking  for  a  direct 
contact  with  the  Washington  office.  ThU 
has  necessitated  the  setting  up  of  a  depart- 
ment with  special  executive  supervision. 
The  Importance  of  It  has  been  urged  espe- 
cially by  laymen.  Mr.  James  M.  Sapp,  who  for 
12  years  was  promotion  director  of  the 
Brotherhood  Commission  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention.  Joined  o\ir  Washington 
staff  on  April  1.  1964,  to  care  for  this  need 
Thus,  this  present  wave  of  misinformation 
has  helped  to  produce  some  adjustments  in 
our  organizational  structure  and  in  the  chan- 
nels of  communication.  We  believe  that 
these  adjxistments  will  be  salutary  to  objec- 
tive analysis,  to  a  national  concern,  and  to  a 
more  constructive  sharing  by  our  people  In 
the  democratic  process. 

The  new  service  is  being  offered  to  State 
convention  committees,  to  superintendents 
and  to  committees  of  associations,  to  State 
and  local  leaders  of  men's  and  women's  or- 
ganizations, and  to  local  committees  set  up 
for  special  studies  or  assignments.  These 
various  organizations  carry  the  responsibil- 
ity for  offering  local  church  people  an  op- 
portunity for  deliberate  group  analysis  and 
involvement.  In  short,  I  believe  that  the 
Inadequacies  of  this  recent  crusade  will  pro- 
duce better  and  more  lasting  fruit  than  the 
sponsors  could  have  visualized. 

That  Congressmen  and  denominational 
offices  such  as  ours  have  been  put  to  some 
extra  effort  is  not  really  significant.  We 
might  have  expected  that  many  local 
chvu-ches  would  adopt  resolutions  or  some- 
how express  themselves  on  the  basis  of  mis- 
information, but  actually  only  three  Bap- 
tist Churches  have  reported  that  they  heard 
a  radio  report  and  then  took  action  against 
the  viewpoints  of  the  Baptist  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Affairs.  Even  after  we  were 
attacked  and  misrepresented  In  nationwide 
broadcasts,  only  a  very  few  letters  came  into 
the  office.  For  2  or  3  days  we  had  five 
or  six  critical  letters  and  then  It  dropped  to 
two  or  three  per  week,  offset  by  a  great  deal 
of  appreciation. 

Of  coiu'se  Baptists  are  not  through  with 
this  thing.  We  want  to  grapple  thoroughly 
with  all  the  dimensions  of  It.  While  we  seem 
to  have  an  overwhelming  consensus  that  the 
first  amendment  states  well  the  natural  right 
of  all  Americans,  and  while  we  also  seem  to 
have  the  same  consensus  that  the  "no  estab- 
lishment" clause  means  and  should  mean 
that  government  powers  at  all  levels  should 
respect  their  limitations  and  refrain  from 
using  public  powers  for  religious  ends,  we 
are  aware  that  there  remain  many  unan- 
swered questions  as  to  the  proper  scope  at 
free  exercise  of  religion  for  persons  In  var- 
lotis  forms  of  public  service. 

Once  a  year  our  office  sponsors  a  S-day 
Religious  Uberty  Conference  for  the  analysis 
Off  some  special  topic.     Thte  fan,  tn  early 
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October,  the  topic  will  be  "The  Meaning  of 
the  Free  Exercise  of  Religion.'*  A  dozen  local 
seminar  groups  have  been  working  for  some 
time  preparing  raw  data  and  draft  formula- 
tions of  Ideas  on  several  different  topics.  Tot 
your  Information  I  attach  a  copy  of  ovir  first 
prospectus  on  the  subject  (see  appendix  V). 
About  700  copies  were  distributed  to  start 
local  preliminary  discussions.  In  October 
we  will  have  some  hundreds  of  knowledge- 
able Baptist  consultants  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  from  the  various  Baptist  fellow- 
ships sit  down  for  3  days  to  deal  with  this 
Important  subject,  "The  Meaning  of  Free 
Exercise." 

Obviously,  no  one  can  read  In  advance  the 
results  of  that  conference  or  of  the  longer 
process  of  consultation.  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  what  the  conference  will  say  to  the 
Baptist  movement.  Nevertheless,  after  hav- 
ing directed  seven  such  conferences  pre- 
viously on  other  topics,  I  am  personally  con- 
fident of  certain  broad  guidelines  of 
emphasis. 

I  woiUd  be  greatly  surprised  if  we  are  not 
now  as  we  have  been  In  the  past  fully  In 
suppxjrt  of  the  first  amendment's  restraint 
on  governments  as  contained  In  the  clause. 
"Cong3"es8  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  •  •  *."  We  are 
also  In  support  of  the  application  of  this 
principle  to  all  other  levels  of  authority.  I 
have  seen  no  significant  disposition  to  con- 
fuse this  restraint  on  public  authorities  with 
restraint  on  the  popular  right  to  free  exer- 
cise of  religion.  On  the  contrary,  our  people 
see  that  the  guarantee  of  "free  exercise"  of 
rellgrlon  Is  supported  and  not  threatened  by 
the  restraints  on  political  efforts  In  the  field. 
That  the  fundamental  law  of  our  freedom 
should  leave  governments  bound  while  peo- 
ple are  left  free  In  matters  of  religion  Is  to 
us  fully  consistent  with  both  good  govern- 
ment and  good  religion. 

In  our  opinions  the  constitutional  pro- 
tection of  a  person's  free  exercise  of  religion 
Is  as  applicable  to  those  in  public  service  as 
it  is  to  those  In  private  or  church-related 
service.  Accordingly,  we  warmly  espouse  the 
right  of  free  exercise  for  all  In  public  service 
in  all  the  branches  of  government  and  at  all 
the  levels  of  government.  In  this  matter  the 
President  and  the  Congressmen  have  the 
same  freedom  as  do  Judges,  teachers,  and 
policemen,  and  sJl  public  servants  have  the 
same  freedom  that  is  enjoyed  by  all  the 
people.  It  does  at  times  become  necessary  to 
urge  upon  public  servants  the  need  for 
awareness  that  the  powers  of  their  offices  are 
not  to  be  used  in  attempts  to  give  force  to 
religious  Ideas  as  ImpKSSltlons  on  those  who 
are  not  In  public  service.  Otu-  people  can 
be  expected  to  Insist,  with  Rogers  Williams 
and  with  many  generations  of  Baptists,  that 
the  powers  of  public  office  are  "civic  only." 

What  constitutes  proper  free  exercise  of 
rellgflon  on  the  part  of  public  schoolteachers 
win  certainly  be  a  topic  for  discussion.  That 
teachers  oug^t  not  to  use  their  official  powers 
or  positions  for  the  sponsoring  of  religious 
exercises  will  be  readily  agreed,  but  this  will 
not  answer  all  the  questions  about  freedom 
of  personal  expression,  the  freedom  of  inter- 
pretation of  subject  matter,  and  the  freedom 
to  serve  as  personal  counselor  for  pupils. 
Upon  deliberation,  our  people  will  un- 
doubtedly endorse  the  propriety  of  "objec- 
tive study"  of  the  Bible,  of  personal  freedom 
of  expression  for  the  pupils,  of  the  pupils' 
freedom  to  engage  In  religious  practices 
while  In  the  public  schools,  all  with  due 
respect  for  the  like  freedom  of  others  and 
for  the  best  Interests  of  the  group  as  a 
whole.  Where  the  community's  population 
has  pluralism  and  mobility,  scores  of  ques- 
tions will  continue  to  arise  regarding  details 
in  the  classroom.  I  would  expect  our  peo- 
ple to  favpr  a  maximum  of  both  freedom 
and  responsibility  for  the  administrators 
and  the  teachers  within  a  legal  framework 
ttiat  protects  the  religious  rights  of  people. 


I  doubt  that  our  people  will  ask  either  the 
Supreme  Court  or  the  UJ3.  Congress  for  the 
solutions  to  the  problems  In  the  fine  art  of 
sensitive  Interfalth  relations.  I  am  abun- 
dantly sure  that  they  will  not  want  to  amend 
the  Bill  of  Rights  every  time  a  question  or  a 
problem  arises.  I  am  also  confident  that, 
when  It  becomes  necessary  to  do  so.  they  will 
want  the  courts  to  guard  the  equal  rights  to 
religious  freedom  for  all  the  people,  and  to 
restrain  the  legislative  function  so  as  to 
guard  this  right. 

Furthermore.  I  am  confident  that  our  peo- 
ple win  conclude  that  the  churches  and  the 
homes  of  America  can  do  the  Job  of  giving 
a  religious  education  to  American  youth. 
Our  view  of  the  long  list  of  historical  ex- 
periments does  not  encourage  us  to  optimism 
regarding  the  effects  of  Government  partici- 
pation, either  by  law  or  by  financial  support. 
Free  rellgloiis  commitments  can  help  to  pro- 
duce a  healthy  national  life,  but  the  support 
of  religion  by  the  public  power  will  erode 
rather  than  strengthen  the  Impact  of  the 
religious  experience. 

Someone  will  certainly  ask.  "What  about 
communism?  Are  you  not  giving  aid  to  the 
enemy?"  And  our  conferees  will  surely  point 
out  that  a  central  evil  of  communism  Is  that 
governments  arrogate  to  them.selves  a  com- 
petence to  tell  people  what  to  believe  and 
not  to  believe.  Our  answer  to  official  athe- 
ism Is  official  freedom  of  religion,  not  offi- 
cially prescribed  prayers  or  devotions.  To 
those  who  fear  that  God  Is  somehow  being 
pushed  around,  locked  out.  and  robbed  of 
His  power,  our  people  will  reply  that  .God 
does  not  need  our  defense,  but  that  we  need 
the  humility  to  serve  Him.  The  politician 
who  says  he  believes  In  reducing  the  scop>e 
of  Government  and  then  asks  for  a  Govern- 
ment role  in  nurturing  or  guiding  the  Inner 
man  can  expect  scrutinizing  conversations  bls 
these  Issues  are  pursued  by  our  people  In 
future  debate. 

The  question  will  also  surely  arise.  "Do  not 
the  majority  have  some  rights?"  And  to  this 
our  people  ¥rtll  reply  that  the  members  of  a 
majority  group  have  the  same  rights  as  the 
members  of  a  minority  group  and  that  none 
of  them  have  the  right  to  use  the  sovereign 
powers  of  Government  to  advance  their  re- 
ligious Ideas  or  practices.  And  In  the  appli- 
cation of  this  principle  there  will  be  no  basic 
difference  between  Federal.  State,  or  local 
law.  Our  emphasis  on  religious  freedom  is 
no  charter  for  antlrellglon.  and  we  believe 
It  lies  within  the  competence  of  onj-  demo- 
cratic society  to  guard  us  at  these  points. 

A  number  of  our  people  are  concerned 
about  the  State  and  local  applications  of 
the  "no  establishment"  principle  lest  these 
compromise  the  "free  exercise"  principle. 
However,  the  two  principles  are  complemen- 
tary rather  than  contradictory.  Fortunate- 
ly relatively  few  States  have  rested  religious 
Instruction  on  law  In  recent  years.  However, 
where  local  practices  have  rested  on  law.  a 
time  of  education  and  adjustment  may  be 
needed. 

In  this  process  the  churches  can  and  will 
do  much.  As  Indicated  above.  Baptists  will 
do  their  part.  We  may  also  hope  that  very 
soon  the  respective  legal  officers  In  the  States 
will  find  their  way  to  constructive  applana- 
tions In  the  State  school  programs.  Separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  Is  designed  for 
harmonious  programing  of  the  Institutions  erf 
religion  and  the  Institutions  of  political 
practice.  It  would  be  a  misfortune  for  both 
sets  of  Institutions  and  tor  the  causes  for 
which  they  exist  If  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion should  be  tiu-ned  Into  either  a  weapon 
o>f  war  or  a  line  of  conflict. 

The  hearings  conducted  by  the  committee 
have  been  ot  Inestimable  service  In  bringing 
Informatloo  to  the  general  public  I  am 
personally  confldent  that  ttiis  Informatlcm 
will  serve  to  strengthen  the  future  of  free- 
dom by  olarlfjrlng  the  scope  and  the  methods 
of  the  democratic  process. 


ApncNDiz   L   RzsoLtrnoNS 


K.     BSOASCT     arPKESKirrATIVX    aXSOLCTIOMS 

(Resolution  adopted  by  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention,  In  annual  session  In  At- 
lantic City,  N.J..  May  23,  1964.) 

0  "RELIOIOUS     LIBraiTT 

"In  this  anniversary  year  we  are  grateful 
for  the  witness  which  our  Baptist  movement 
has  been  privileged  to  bear.  The  discern- 
ment of  the  call  of  God  In  Christ  has  led  us 
to  a  glorious  experience  of  evangelism  and 
missionary  outreach  through  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

"Our  leaders  and  our  people  have  firmly 
rejected  the  use  of  the  coercive  powers  of 
government  In  the  realm  of  religion.  Bap- 
tists had  much  to  do  with  writing  the  first 
amendment  Into  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  have  been  In  the  fore- 
front In  preserving  the  rellg^lous  liberty  that 
our  Nation  has  enjoyed.  We  have  unflinch- 
ingly declared  our  desire  for  separation  of 
church  and  state  In  resolutions,  In  sermons, 
and  In  policies  and  practices. 

"1.  We.  the  messengers  of  the  convention 
hereby  affirm  our  support  for  the  concepts 
and  the  vocabulary  of  the  first  amendment. 
including  both  Its  prohibition  upon  govern- 
ment roles  In  religious  programs  and  Its 
protection  of  free  exercise  of  religion  for  the 
people. 

"2.  We  enunciate  our  concern  that  public 
officials  and  public  servants  of  all  types  shall 
have  the  same  free  exercise  of  religion  as 
other  citizens,  but  that  this  freedom  does 
not  entitle  them  to  use  public  or  official 
powers  for  the  advancement  of  religious 
conunltmeuts  or  Ideas.  In  applying  this 
principle  to  the  field  of  public  education  we 
affirm  the  historic  right  of  our  schools  to 
full  academic  freedom  for  the  pursuit  of  all 
knowledge,  religious  or  otherwise. 

"3.  We  appeal  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  allow  the  first  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
stand  as  our  guarantee  of  religious  liberty, 
and  we  oppose  the  adoption  of  any  further 
amendn^ent  to  that  Constitution  respecting 
establishment  of  religion  or  free  exercise 
thereof. 

"4.  We  urge  all  our  channels,  lefulers.  and 
churches  to  Involve  themselves  thoroughly 
in  study  of  the  Biblical,  the  historical,  and 
the  contemporary  Issues  related  to  religious 
liberty  to  the  end  that  our  heritage  of  free- 
dom and  reep>onslblllty  under  God  may  be 
clearly  understood  and  appreciated  by  the 
next  generation  and  by  ever  larger  propor- 
tions of  the  world's  peoples." 

(Resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Baptist  Convention,  in  annual  session  In  At- 
lantic City,  N.J..  May  22.  1964:) 

"SEPARATION  OF  CHUSCH   AND  STATE 

"Baptists  believe  that  religious  faith  must 
Involve  a  vital  encounter  between  man  and 
God  and  that  religious  form  cannot  be  substi- 
tuted for  this  encounter. 

'The  viewpoints  of  Baptists  (In  particular. 
John  Leland,  of  Virginia)  with  regard  to  re- 
ligious liberty  and  the  necessity  for  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  had  Its  In- 
fluence on  the  writers  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  resulted  In  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  has 
become   the  cornerstone  of  religious  liberty. 

"Thus  Baptists  have  long  opposed  any 
compulsion  to  conformity  In  religious  belief 
or  In  the  practice  of  religion.  The  first 
amendment  has  supported  this  freedom. 
The  proposed  change  In  that  amendment 
could  weaken  It  and  bring  the  power  of  the 
state  to  bear  on  individuals  to  conform  and 
to  participate  in  prescribed  religious 
practices. 

"An  amendment  to  permit  compulsory 
Bible  reading  and  prayer  In  the  public 
schools  Is  not  only  a  danger  to  the  freedom 
of  nonbellevers.  it  Is  also  a  threat  to  the 
religious   well-being   of  the  believer.     It  is 
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because  of  a  deep  respect  for  worship,  and 
the  recognition  that  prayer  Is  essenUal  and 
should  be  a  vital  encounter  between  man  and 
God.  that  Baptists  oppose  devotional  exer- 
cises that  are  more  rote  than  worship. 
Therefore  we  affirm  our  belief  In  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  as  written  In  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

"And  we  reaffirm  oxir  historic  Baptist  be- 
lief that  religion  should  not  be  a  matter  of 
comptUslon  and  that  prayers  and  religious 
practices  should  not  be  prescribed  by  law 
or  by  a  teacher  or  public  school  official; 

"We  further  \irge  that  Anierlcan  Baptists 
develop  present  programs  and  explore  new 
and  mOTO  effective  ways  of  reaching  children 
and  youth  for  Jesus  Christ  who  are  currently 
not  being  reached;  and 

"We  also  urge  American  Baptist  churches 
and  famines  to  give  special  study  this  year 
to  OMX  histortc  Baptist  posltlcffi  in  the  ccm- 
text  of  current  issues  in  church  and  state 
relations." 

(KxcMpt  from  the  message  adopted  unani- 
mously at  Atlantic  City,  N.J..  May  24,  19«4. 
by  the  Baptist  Jubilee  celebration  of  seven 
North  American  Baptist  fellowships  with  a 
total  constituency  of  18.900,000:  American 
Baptist  Convention;  Baptist  Federation  of 
Canada;  Natkvial  Baptist  Convention  of 
America;  National  Baptist  Convention. 
USA..  Inc.:  Worth  American  Baptist  Gen- 
eral Conference;  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Gen- 
eral Conference;  Southern  Baptist 
Convention : ) 

"Man  has  the  right  to  be  free.  Religious 
or  soul  liberty  is  the  fovmtalnhead  of  all 
freedoms.  As  Christian  cltlsens  we  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  achievement  of  freedom  for  all 
men. 

"We  declare  that  both  church  and  state 
have  their  respective  places  in  the  purpose 
of  God.  They  bear  mutual  responslbilleB, 
but  neither  is  to  invade  the  rights  and  pur- 
poses of  the  other.  Wherever  conflicts  arise 
we  must  obey  God  rather  than  man." 

(Statement  adopted  by  Baptist  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Affairs.  Mar.  8.  ie«4 : ) 

"The  Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public 
Affairs  has  taken  note  of  a  trend  In  many 
parts  of  our  land  to  assxune  that  the  prayer 
and  devotional  experiences  of  children  are 
and  ^ould  be  subject  to  legislation  by 
boards  of  education.  Accordingly,  many  are 
tn-glng  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  should  be  amended  so  as  to  permit 
such  regulations  by  boards  of  education  or 
by  State  leclalatures. 

"1.  Tbe  Baptist  Joint  Committee  reaffirms 
its  conviction  that  laws  and  regulations  pre- 
scribing ptajeis  or  devotional  exercises  do 
not  contribute  to  a  free  exercise  of  religion 
and  should  not  be  encouraged. 

"2.  The  Baptist  Joint  Committee  also  ex- 
presses a  deep  concern  lest  such  laws  and 
regulations  become  the  means  for  confusing 
the  moral  values  of  American  society  for  a 
devotion  to  religious  Insights.  While  the 
committee  is  enthusiastic  about  much  in  the 
American  heritafi^e  as  a  natlontU  way  of  life, 
the  equation  of  religious  Ideas  and  practices 
with  our  national  culture  will  erode  rather 
than  strengthen  the  American  heritage. 

"3.  The  committee  holds  that  It  is  the 
business  of  the  public  schools,  operated  un- 
der law,  supported  by  taxaUon.  and  attended 
by  pupils  under  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance laws,  to  transmit  the  cultural  legacy  of 
our  land.  This  requires  the  objective  recog- 
nition of  religion  as  part  of  the  experiences 
of  the  people  and  as  one  force  operaUng  In 
our  society.  These  premises,  however,  do 
not  oonsUtute  reUglon  and  should  not  be 
advanced  as  the  ultimate  commitments  for 
which  people  exist. 

"4.  The  committee  recognises  that  some 
pollUcai  leaders  may  make  appeals  for  the 
establishment  of  religious  acts  through 
legalized  means  to  arouse  public  sentiment. 
This  we  regard  to  be  in  bad  taste  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  principle  of  separation  of  church 


and  state,  "mis  is  the  basic  prlncli^e  of  tSle 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  'Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  rdlglon.  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof  •   •   •' 

"6.  Conversely,  the  oonunlttee  aiH>M>^  to 
Baptists  everywhere  to  inform  themselves 
carefully  regarding  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  to  participate  as  In- 
formed citlsens  in  the  creation  of  a  social 
order  In  which  people  of  aU  religions  at  of 
no  religion  have  the  equitable  civic  treat- 
ment which  they  merit  as  people.  Legisla- 
tive representatives  and  politlcai  leaders 
should  be  made  aware  of  our  Baptist  support 
for  a  clear  distinction  between  the  roies  of 
the  churches  and  those  of  state  agenclfea." 

B.    UaCH-   RESOLUTIONS 

1  Resolution.  Dover  Baptist  Association, 
Virginia.  July  1926  (Oamett  Ryland.  "The 
Baptists  of  Virginia,  1699-1926.-  Richmond, 
the  Virginia  Baptist  Board  of  Missions  and 
Education,  1956,  pp.  340-341). 

At  its  meeting  in  July  1926,  tlie  Dover  As- 
BocUtlon  resolved  unanimously  that: 

"Whereas  there  is  an  effort  being  made  to 
Induce   the    next   legislature   of   Virginia  to 
pass  an  act  requiring  the  compulsory  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  in  every  pubUc  school;  and. 
whereas   the   Bible  is   primarily   a   boc*   of 
religion  and  as  such  its  use  should  be  left  to 
the  individual  conscl«ice  free  fnnn  legisla- 
Uve  compulsion,  and  the  duty  erf  teaching 
It  is  a  f  xmctton  of  the  home  and  the  churches 
and  not  of  the  State;   therefore,  the  Dover 
Association  reafllrms  the  historic  opposition 
of  Virginia  Baptists  to  any  meddling  by  the 
State  in  matters  concerning  religion  and  re- 
spectfully protests  to  the  general  a8s«mbly 
against  the  passage  of  any  such  laws  on  the 
groimd  that  it  would  be  an  improper  inter- 
ference by  the  State  in  the  realm  of  religion 
and  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  religious 
liberty  and  of  the  complete  separation  of  the 
spheres  of   chiirch  and  state,   as  embodied 
m  the  consUtutlon  of  the  CtMnmon wealth." 
Seventeen  district  associations  responded 
to  the  caU  of  the  Dover  for  similar  action. 
So  did  the  general  association  at  its  meeting 
in  November  when  R.  H.  Pitt,  at  the  request 
of    the   Virgmu   Baptist   Historical   Society, 
presented  an  address  on  "Soul  Liberty — Scans 
of  the  ImpllcaUons."    In  it  he  discussed  the 
age-long    struggle    for    the    separation    of 
church  and  state  and  voiced  the  objections 
to  the  State's  compeUing  the  reading  of  the 
Bible   in    tax-supported   schools.      This    was 
given  wide  publicity  by  the  seciUar  papers. 
The  assocUtlon  appointed  a  large  committee 
to  prepare  and  present  to  the  general  assem- 
bly at  its  next  session  a  memorial  against  the 
proposed   law.*     This   was    drawn   by    John 
Garland  Pollard,  a  member  of  the  committee. 
The  memorial  with  the  resolutions  of  the  dis- 
trict associations  were  presented  at  a  large 
public  meeting  of  a  committee  of  the  senate 
by  George  W.  McDaniel.  who  stated  clearly 
and   forcibly   the   poslUon   of  the   Baptists. 
The  c<Mnmlttee  by  Indeflnlte  postponement 
killed  the  blU. 

2.  Resolution.  Executive  Board.  Long  Rim 
Awoclation  of  BaptUU  in  LovUsville,  Ky., 
JiUy  2,  1962. 

"Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  of  last 
week  cm  official  prayer  in  the  public  schools 
has  far-reaching  implications  for  the  reli- 
gious life  and  practice  of  our  Nation,  and 
whereas  this  decision  has  caused  widespread 
concern  and  discussion  among  the  public  at 
large,  we.  the  members  of  the  executive  board 


'  The  bUl  as  offered  in  the  State  senate  in 
1926  compeUed  the  reading  of  five  verses  of 
the  King  James  version  ol  ttie  Bible  "at  the 
opening  of  every  public  school  on  every 
schoolday  by  each  teacher  in  charge"  and 
prescribed  "such  discipline  by  the  district 
board  of  education  for  faUure  to  do  so  as  may 
be  necessary  to  bring  about  the  perform- 
ance." 


of  the  Ixmg  Run  Association  trf  Baptists  in 
Louisville.  Ky.,  hereby  resolve: 

"1.  That  the  citizens  note  carefully  the 
exact  nature  and  scope  of  the  Court's  ruling. 
It  did  not  rule  unconstitutional  all  forms  of 
prayer  In  the  public  schools.  Rather,  it  pro- 
hibited a  specific  22-word  prayer  because  it 
was  formulated  and  enforced  by  an  arm  of 
the  Government.  The  central  issue  is  not: 
Should  prayer  be  offered  in  the  public 
school?  It  Is  rather:  Should  the  Govern- 
ment prescribe  prayers?  The  Court's  opinion 
Is  summarized  In  this  sentence  from  Justice 
Black's  majority  opinion:  "It  is  no  part  of 
the  business  of  Govertunent  to  compose  offi- 
cial prayers  for  any  group  of  American  peo- 
ple to  recite  as  a  part  of  a  religious  program 
carried  on  by  Government."  The  Court  went 
out  of  Its  way  to  say  that  this  opinion  Is  not 
antlrellBlotis  or  opposed  to  the  general  prac- 
tice of  praver  It  Pddressed  Itself  exclusively 
to  the  role  of  Government  in  defining  and 
demandlne  a  rell^ous  exercise. 

"2.  In  the  light  of  our  Bi^tist  herttage. 
which  has  played  a  slgniflcant  role  in  the 
creation  and  nreeervatlon  of  religious  liberty 
In  this  country  and  which  has  always  ad- 
vocated the  separation  of  church  and  state, 
we  commend  the  majority  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

"3.  We  profoundly  regret  that  great  mls- 
untlerstandlng  has  come  from  this  decision. 
Our  Nation  has  suffered  both  at  hocne  and 
abroad  because  the  issue  has  been  inter- 
preted as  antlrellglous  or  atheistic  in  spirit. 
We  should  clarify  the  situation  and  point 
out  that  these  damaging  results  have  come 
frcmi  misinterpretation  and  not  from  the 
action  of  the  Supreme  Court  Itself." 

This  resolution  vras  unanimously  adopted 
at  the  official  meeting  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  Long  Run  Association  on  July  2,  1962. 

3.  Statement  approved  by  executive  board, 
Missouri  Baptist  Convention,  July  17,  1963: 

"We  commend  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  ruled  that  no  State 
can  impose  a  preecrlbed  prayer  upon  public 
schools." 

4.  Resolution  adopted  by  «ie  Minnesota 
Convention  of  American  Baptist  Churches, 
in  annual  session  at  Dulutli,  September  21- 
23,  1962: 

"StmUIME    COTTST    AND    PaATEE 

"It  Is  With  gratitude  that  we  support  the 
recent  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  pray- 
er as  an  effort  to  protect  our  religious  free- 
dom and  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 
We  direct  the  attention  of  our  people  to 
the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  did 
not  rule  against  prayer,  or  other  religloiis 
expression  in  the  public  schools,  but  did 
rule  that  the  government  as  such — local. 
State,  or  national — should  not  prepare,  pre- 
scribe, or  officially  sanction  prayers  and 
other  religious  materials  for  use  In  tbe  pub- 
lic schools,  and  did  so  on  the  clear  grounds 
that  this  is  not  a  legitimate  funcUon  erf 
government." 

5.  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Baptist  Convention,  in  annual  session  at 
Unlontown,  October  18,  1962: 

"RELJGIOX7S   TSEXDOM 

"We  afllrm  our  liellef  in  prayer  as  the  vol- 
untary communication  of  the  perscm  with 
God.  Thtis  prayer  cannot  properly  be 
equated  with  the  recitation  of  words  ad- 
dressed to  Deity.  We  tberefor  view  wltli  dis- 
favor the  prescribing  of  prayer  by  legisla- 
tion, since  such  procediire  involves  the  pro- 
motion of  religion  by  the  state,  obscures  or 
destroys  the  voluntary  aspect  erf  prayer,  and 
engages  In  an  experiment  with  lacred  free- 
doms that  risks  unforeseen  and  perilous 
consequttioes.  We  therefore  endorse  the 
decl^<o"  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  involving  the  prayer  that  the  New 
York  State  Board  cf  Regents  formulated  for 
use  in  pubUc  schools,  underrtandlng  that 
♦■ht«  decision  (daces  no  reetrtctton  on  the  vol- 
untary practice  of  prayer  in  connection  with 
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any  public  function  or  any  scmlrellglous 
activitlea  In  public  schools.  We  recom- 
mend Increased  attention  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  prayer  In  deepening  our  spiritual 
lives  and  In  challenging  us  In  our  social 
awareness." 

6.  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Baptist  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  Oregon-Washington.  In 
annual  session  at  Wenatchee,  October  24-26. 
19«2: 

"P*urther.  be  It  resolved  that  while  viewing 
with  concern  the  Increasing  secularization 
of  our  public  school  systems  and  the  decreas- 
ing emphasis  on  moral  and  spiritual  values, 
we  also  recognize  that  there  are  religious 
groups  seeking  to  break  down  the  wall  be- 
tween church  and  state;  therefore  we  com- 
mend the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Nation  for 
Its  recent  decision  to  ban  from  the  school 
so-called  ofllclal  prayers;  that  we  endeavor 
to  Increase  the  spiritual  activities  of  our 
homes  and  our  churches;  and  that  we  re- 
fuse as  a  group  of  cooperative  churches  to 
seek  special  monetary  benefits  from  the  local. 
State,  or  Federal  Qovernment  and  In  any  way 
woxild  renounce  amy  Intention  of  advancing 
the  work  of  the  Lord  at  the  expense  of  the 
Public  Treasury." 

7.  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Norfolk  Bap- 
tist Association,  In  annual  session  at  Norfolk, 
Va.  October  2«,  1962: 

"Whereas  we  hold  fast  to  the  concept  of 
religion  as  a  voluntary  exercise  of  man  In  his 
voluntary  response   to  his  Maker;    and 

"Whereas  we  have  historically  aOlrmed  that 
the  created  dlgfnlty  of  man  Is  lessened  In  any 
atmosphere  of  compulsion  or  coercion  re- 
gfarding  his  freedom  to  engage  In,  or  refrain 
from  engaging  In,  such  voluntary  response; 
and 

"Whereas  we  believe  the  role  of  govern- 
ment. Insofar  as  Its  relationship  to  religious 
exercises  Is  concerned.  Is  to  provide  a  per- 
missive atmosphere,  devoid  of  compulsion. 
coercion,  or  financial  support,  wherein  free 
men  may  freely  and  personally  exercise  such 
voluntariness  as  they  personally  choose; 

"We,  therefore,  as  messengers  to  this  meet- 
ing of  the  Norfolk  Baptist  Association,  on 
October  26,  1962.  do  express  our  gratitude  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  these  United  States 
for  their  recent  decision  which  reaffirmed  the 
guarantee  of  religious  freedom  as  embodied 
In  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution; 
and 

"Further,  we  reaffirm  the  historic  position 
of  Virginia  Baptists  as  expressed  by  mes- 
sengers to  the  1925  meeting  of  the  Oover 
Association;  and 

"Further,  we  call  upon  our  brethren  to 
bolster  and  enhance  these  freedoms  by  giving 
greater  diligence  to  the  exercise  of  prayer 
and  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  In  the 
home  and  In  the  church,  recognizing  these  as 
the  true  domains  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  Individual." 

8.  Recommendation  of  the  Christian  Life 
Commission,  approved  by  the  Baptist  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  Texas,  In  annual  session 
at  Fort  Worth,  October  30  November  1,  1962: 
"supreme  coitrt  decision  on  ojticial  prayer 

"In  the  p>ast  prayers  composed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment have  been  dismissed  by  Americans 
as  an  affront  to  conscience.  But  in  the  emo- 
tional context  of  the  historic  Supreme  Court 
decision  last  June  such  a  prayer  drew  con- 
siderable supp>ort.  As  a  result,  a  major  new 
church-state  controversy  was  created.  Al- 
though the  specific  issue  was  narrow,  the 
ensuing  debate  has  ranged  far  and  wide. 

"The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  It  was 
unconstitutional  for  an  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  coerce  religious  expression.  It 
held  that  for  a  public  school  to  require  the 
reading  of  a  prayer  as  part  of  the  standard 
school  procedure  constitutes  coercion,  even 
when  dissenting  pupils  are  permitted  to  ab- 
stain from  the  reading.  The  decision  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  prayer  composed  by 
Government  officials  and  ordered  by  a  Gor- 
ernment  agency  Is  contrary  to  the  Ooiustl- 
tutlon. 


"The  Court  did  not  outlaw  prayer.  It 
made  prayer  free  from  political  control.  It 
expressly  stated  that  Its  action  la  not  hostile 
toward  Beligion  or  prayer,  but  rather  Is  for 
the  protection  of  religion  and  for  the  guar- 
antee of  Its  free  exercise.  If  the  Court  is 
wrong,  then  must  we  not  concede  that  Gov- 
ernment officials  have  the  authority  to  com- 
pose prayers  and  enforce  their  repetition? 

"The  Court's  decision  Is  in  harmony  with 
the  fundamentals  of  democracy.  It  takes 
religion  away  from  no  man  and  forces  It  upon 
none.  It  declares  again  that  under  our  form 
of  government  a  man  Is  free  to  worship  as  he 
sees  fit,  or  not  to  worship  at  all.  Citizenship 
is  In  no  way  dependent  up>on  his  affirmation 
of  certain  religious  bellef.s,  or  hla  refusal  to 
make  such  an  affirmation. 

"We  urge  Baptists  to  get  the  facts  before 
they  attempt  to  evaluate  any  court  decision. 

"We  urge  Baptists  to  accept  heartily  the 
responsibility  of  religious  worship  and  train- 
ing of  children.  The  answer  to  an  ever- 
increasing  secularism  is  not  to  use  the  cc«n- 
pulsory  attendance  law  to  force  the  pres- 
ence of  children  at  religious  worship  but 
rather  to  call  our  churches  and  families  to 
rededlcation  to  God. 

"We  urge  Baptists  to  support  the  principle 
of  separation  of  church  and  state.  This 
principle  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision.  The  action  of 
the  Court  Is  an  act  of  liberation.  It  frees 
schoolchildren  from  what  was,  in  effect,  a 
forced  repetition  of  prayer:  prayer  ought  to 
be  voluntary,  not  forced.  It  frees  the  public 
school  from  an  observance  much  more  likely 
to  be  divisive  than  unifying.  And  most  im- 
portant of  all,  it  may  free  religion  from  an 
essentially  perilous  sort  of  secular  support." 

9.  Resolution,  executive  board,  the  South- 
em  Baptist  General  Convention  of  Cali- 
fornia, April  14,  1964: 

"We  the  Executive  Board  of  The  Southern 
Baptist  General  Convention  of  California  are 
opposed  to  any  and  all  of  the  current  at- 
tempts to  amend  the  first  amendment  to 
the  C<>nstltutlon  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  believe  those  proposed  amend- 
ments axe  well-meaning  but  misguided 
actions. 

"We  believe  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  should  be  held  Inviolate.  It  Is 
the  guarantee  of  religious  liberty  in  Amer- 
ica. To  alter  Its  provisions  would  alter  the 
basic  concept  of  religious  liberty. 

"We  urge  a  careful  study  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  the  so-called  Bible  read- 
ing and  prayer  cases.  These  decisions  have 
not  taken  the  Bible  and  prayer  out  of  the 
schools.  The  Court  simply  said  the  schools 
may  not  require  religious  observances. 

"Since  attempts  are  now  being  made  in 
Congress  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  allow 
required  prayer  and  Bible  reading  In  public 
schools,  we  urge  our  chiu-ches  and  their 
constituent  members  U>  write  their  Con- 
gressmen urging  them  to  defeat  any  and  all 
such  amendments  offered  " 

10.  Resolution,  executive  board,  Kentucky 
Baptist  Convention,  May  4.  1964. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Kentucky 
Baptist  Convention  In  session  on  May  4,  at 
Cedarmore  Baptist  Assembly  expresses  Its 
sentiments  on  the  Becker  amendment  (H  J. 
Res.  693)    with  the  following  resolutions: 

"Whereas  the  first  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  was  made  an  Indispensable  p>art 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  by  America's  Founding 
Fathers  who  were  determined  that  govern- 
ment and  religion  be  forever  kept  separate. 

"Whereas  the  first  amendment  has  pwoven 
throughout  American  history  to  be  a  pre- 
cious safeguard  of  separation  of  chiu-ch  and 
state. 

"Whereas  no  Supreme  Court  ruling  has 
forbidden  voiuntary  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing in  public  schools  but  has  ruled  as  un- 
constitutional only  prescribed  and  required 
Bible  reading  and  prayer  In  public  schools. 

"Whereas  ta-ue  religion  Is  always  ^ol^ntary 
and  a  matter  for  churches,  homes,  and  In- 


dividuals instead  of  a  matter  of  civil  govern- 
ment: and 

"Whereas  the  Becker  proposals  would 
weaken  or  completely  undo  the  provisions 
of  the  first  amendment:  Therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we  express  vigorous  op- 
position to  the  Becker  proposals  and  to  any 
and  all  other  such  proposals, 

"That  we  reaffirm  our  belief  that  the  first 
amendment  in  Its  present  form  Is  superior 
to  any  present  proposals  for  changes; 

"That  we  call  upon  Congress  and  especially 
the  Judlci8U7  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  oppose  the  Becker  propos- 
als and  any  similar  suggestions: 

"That  we  urge  Kentucky  Baptists  to  ex- 
press In  writing  or  otherwise  their  views  on 
this  matter  to  their  respective  Congressmen; 

"That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  Judiciary 
Committee  (EImanitkl  Ckllss.  chairman) 
and  to  each  Congressman  and  Senator  from 
Kentucky;   and 

"That  the  executive  secretary  represent  the 
executive  board  in  communicating  this  ac- 
tion to  the  secular  and  denominational 
press." 

11.  Resolution,  executive  board,  Louisiana 
Baptist  Convention.  May  6,  1964: 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  the  executive  board 
of  the  Louisiana  Baptist  Convention  which 
Is  composed  of  74  members.  Including  pastors 
and  laymen  from  all  areas  of  the  State  and 
serving  the  1.500  Louisiana  Baptist  Churches 
and  missions,  opposes  the  Becker  amendment 
for  the  reason  that  the  first  amendment  has 
proved  adequate  as  It  now  stands,  cind  that. 
furthermore,  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  Regents  prayer  case  did  not  disallow 
voluntary  praying  and  Bible  reading  in 
schools  but  did  rule  out  compulsory  and 
school-controlled  prayers  as  It  should  have 
done;  be  It 

"Jicsolved,  further.  That  a  strongly  ex- 
pressed statement  opposing  the  Becker 
amendment  be  sent  to  each  of  the  represent- 
atives from  the  State  of  LouUlana  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  be  It 

"Resolved,  furthermore.  That  the  execu- 
tive board  secretary  Implement  these  resolu- 
tions by  sending  Information  and  materials 
to  pastors  and  other  Baptist  leaders  In  the 
State  Interpreting  the  propriety  of  the  Su- 
p>reme  Court  ruling  In  the  Regents  prayer 
case  an  Itlng  the  dangers  lmp>oeed  on  the 
first  amendijaent  to  the  Constitution  by  the 
proposed  Becker  amendment;  be  it 

"Resolved  also.  That  Baptist  pastors  and 
church  leaders  urge  church  members  and 
their  friends  to  write  or  wire  their  Congress- 
men to  oppose  the  Becker  amendment." 

12.  Statement  adopted  by  Public  Affairs 
Committee.  Baptist  Convention  of  the  State 
of  Georgia.  May  7,  1964: 

"Along  with  other  Americans,  Georgia 
Baptists  are  concerned  with  the  preservation 
and  enrichment  of  the  religious  heritage  of 
our  Nation.  ESfforts  to  destroy  the  moral  and 
spiritual  foundations  upon  which  American 
society  has  developed  must  be  resisted,  but 
resistance  must  be  In  harmony  with  the 
heritage  which  is  being  defended. 

"The  Georgia  Baptist  Convention's  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Affairs  reaffirms  the  right 
of  all  people  to  religious  liberty,  and  con- 
fidence In  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as  a  safeguard 
to  religious  freedom.  Any  effort  to  breach 
the  historic  wall  separating  church  and  state 
Is  to  be  resisted  as  a  dangerous  threat  to 
the  i)«rpetuatlon  of  religious  freedom  for  all 
Americans." 

13.  Statement,  Commission  on  Christian 
Life  and  Public  Affairs,  Alabama  Baptist 
State  Convention,  May  12,  1964: 

"This  commission  afllnns  Its  confidence  In 
the  first  amendment  to  the  national  Consti- 
tution to  safeguard  religious  freedom  ade- 
quately for  all  citizens  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try. We  reject  the  erroneous  Ideas  that 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  forbid 
Bible    reading    and    prayer    In    the    public 
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schools.  We  believe  that  the  Cotirt  Is  tech- 
nically correct  In  saying  that  the  State, 
through  lU  agencies,  cannot  promote  or  es- 
tablish the  reading  of  the  Bible  or  prayer  In 
the   public  school. 

"We  firmly  believe  that  the  proposed  Becker 
amendment  poses  a  threat  to  religious  lib- 
erty. 'If  government  units  at  any  level  are 
given  powers  to  promote  or  support  religion, 
this  means  that  they  also  gain  the  powers 
to  neglect,  to  propose,  and  to  change  it.' 
(Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Affairs.) 

"We  strongly  urge  our  Baptist  people  to 
inform  themselves  on  the  Supreme  Court 
rulings  on  Bible  reading  and  prayer  cases 
and  on  the  content  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment, and  to  study  the  excellent  analysis  of 
It  as  made  by  the  Baptist  Joint  Committee 
on  Public  Affairs.  Let  us  not  be  a  party  to 
an  uninformed  emotional  reaction  to  deci- 
sions at  the  Supreme  Court  which  seems  to 
be  widespread  among  our  people. 

"Let  us  continue  to  strengthen  the  reli- 
gious Instruction  given  our  children  in  our 
homes  and  churches  while  urging  voluntary 
(already  free — second  clause  of  first  amend- 
ment safeguards  this)  religious  activities  In 
the  public  school." 

14.  Resolution,  State  Board  of  Missions, 
Florida  Baptist  Convention.  May  8,  1964: 

"The  first  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  has  served  our  Nation 
and  our  churches  weU  throughout  our  na- 
tional history.  It  has  been  the  bulwark  for 
preserving  our  religious  freedom,  and  we  are 
opposed  to  any  change  In  Its  wording  or 
meaning.  We  are  opposed  to  governmental 
sponsorship  of  religion,  and  ws  reepectfiilly 
request  Members  erf  Congress  to  leave  religion 
to  ths  homes  and  churches  of  the  Nation." 

15.  Statomeait.  State  board  of  promotion, 
IiKtlana  Baptist  Convention,  May  12,  1964: 

"We,  the  members  of  the  State  board  of 
promotloQ  al  tha  Indiana  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, approve  the  following  statement  and 
submit  It  to  ptistors  and  the  churches  of  the 
Indiana  Baptist  Convention.  We  urge  that 
careful  consideration  be  given  to  the  matter 
In  the  local  church  and  that  our  representa- 
tives in  the  U.8.  Senate  and  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  be  advised  of  our  convic- 
tions. 

"By  vote  of  the  board.  It  was  requested 
that  the  count  concerning  this  action  be 
placed  In  this  letter.  There  were  3  opposing 
votes  and  31  votes  In  favor  of  the  action  con- 
cerning the  amendment. 

"STATIMINT      CONCERNTNO     PROPOSID      AMEND- 

Mmrs  TO  THX  coNSTmrrioN  or  the  united 

STATX8 

"We  believe  that  the  first  amendment  is 
adequate  to  protect  the  religious  liberty  of 
all  Amertoans  and  see  no  need  for  any  amend- 
ment which  would  change  the  wording  or  In- 
tent at  this  first  amendment.  We  are  c^>- 
poaed  to  governmental  sponsorship  of  re- 
ligion, and  we  r«s>«ctfully  request  Members 
of  Congress  to  leave  religion  to  the  homes 
and  churches  of  the  Nation. 

"Consequently,  we  must  stand  In  opposi- 
tion to  any  amendment  which  would 
threaten  the  Integrity  of  the  BlU  of  Rights, 
threaten  the  principle  of  the  church"  and 
state  separation,  threaten  the  principle  of 
religious  freedom,  threaten  the  Integrity  of 
the  public  school  system,  and  Is  harmful  and 
not  helpful  to  religion  and  rellglovjs  free- 
doms. ** 

Ifl.  Statement.  Christian  Life  Committee. 
Baptist  State  Convention  of  North  Carolina, 
May  1064: 

"This  committee  desires  to  affirm  Its  opin- 
ion that  the  first  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution allows  adequately  for  voiuntary 
prayer  and  Bible  readlnr.  ■^d.  more  Impor- 
tantly, la  basic  to  the  continued  separation 
at  chtirch  and  state.  The  Becker  amend- 
ment would  weaken  the  first  amendment." 


Bennnda's  Role  in  the  Gvil  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  BAATH!  AS,  JR. 

or   MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25. 1964 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
phase  of  the  Civil  War  about  which  little 
is  known,  is  the  role  played  by  the  Island 
of  Bermuda  in  this  great  conflict  between 
the  States.  Recently  Capt.  R.  S.  Belcher. 
Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  commanding  oflBcer,  U.S. 
Naval  Base,  Bermuda,  covered  this  phase 
of  the  war  in  a  speech.  Because  of  Its 
general  interest  in  this  final  year  of  the 
Civil  War  Centennial,  I  submit  Captain 
Belchers  address  here  and  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Perhaps  the  most  Interesting  thing  about 
the  U.S.  Civil  War  Is  the  personalities  which 
were  alined  against  each  other  In  this  great 
struggle.  The  two  presidents  were,  of 
course,  famous  men  and  both  meddled 
rather  extensively  In  military  affairs. 
Neither,  however,  took  much  direct  Interest 
In  naval  or  nautical  affairs.  This  was  In  part 
because  t>oth  had  oomjjctent  and  trusted 
Navy  Secretaries — Gideon  Welles  was  Lin- 
coln's. He  was  a  tactiturn  Connecticut 
newspaperman  with  previous  Navy  Depart- 
ment experience.  He  served  Lincoln  well 
throughout  the  entire  war. 

Steven  R.  Mallory  was  Davis'  Navy  Secre- 
tary. H«,  too,  had  served  on  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
thus  had  prevlcnis  knowledge  of  how  a  navy 
was  run.  He  proved  to  be  one  of  Davis' 
most  competent  secretaries  and  although, 
like  Welles,  he  toe*  much  criticism,  history 
reveels  that  he  did  well  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Another  interesting  character  who  Influ- 
enced the  strategy  of  the  North  more  than 
most  people  realize,  was  old  Gen.  Wlnfleld 
Scott.  At  the  time  of  Lincoln's  inaugura- 
tion. Scott  was  General-ln-Chlef  of  the  UJS. 
Army.  He  was  75  years  old,  a  tremendous 
man  m  size  who  suffered  from  old  wounds 
and  from  his  great  appetite  for  good  food 
and  drink.  He  was  a  national  hero,  how- 
ever, and  deserved  his  status  as  he  had  had 
a  brilliant  military  career. 

Scott  was  a  Virginian  but  was  Intensely 
loyal  to  the  govoTiment  he  had  served  for 
more  than  62  years.  He  retired  from  his 
post  because  of  111  health,  not  long  after 
the  commencement  of  the  war  but  not  until 
he  had  planted  the  seeds  of  the  plan  which 
was  later  used   against  the  South. 

Scott's  plan  got  into  the  public  press 
where  It  was  called  Scott's  Anaconda  Plan 
since  It  envisioned  an  encirclement  of  the 
South  which  would  eventually  crush  it  Just 
as  a  python  or  boa  constrictor  crushes  its 
prey.  His  plan  In  brief  was  to  establish  a 
blockade  of  the  southern  ports  along  the 
Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts  and  then  drive  a 
force  down  the  Mississippi  River.  By  these 
means  the  principle  Confederate  States 
would  be  encircled  and  soon  starved  Into 
EUbmlssion. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war  many  northerners 
failed  to  realize  the  deepness  of  the  discord 
and  felt  that  a  quick  thnist  by  the  Union 
Army  Into  the  South  would  put  a  stop  to 
the  whole  thing.  Scott  recognized  this  feel- 
ing and  wrote  in  that  regard,  that  the  great- 
est danger  to  his  plan  was  "the  impatience 
of  many  loyal  and  patriotic  Union  friends 
who  wotild  urge  instant  and  vigorous  action, 
regardlea  of  oonaequences."    He  had  Judged 


this  accurately  because  It  was  this  Impatience 
which  led  to  the  first  Battle  of  Bull  Rxm  in 
which  the  Union  Army  was  roundly  beaten. 
Some  of  these  people  living  In  Washington, 
packed  picnic  lunches  and  in  their  carriages, 
drove  out  from  Washington  to  see  the  battle. 
The  battle  beaten,  disorganized  troops  which 
streamed  back  to  the  Capital  that  hot  dusty 
afternoon,  convinced  many  of  them  that  It 
was  not  to  be  as  easy  as  they  supposed. 

Well.  Scott  retired  and  he  gets  little  credit 
lor  the  northern  strategy  but  It  was  essen- 
tially his  "Anacanda  plan." 

President  Lincoln  lost  no  time  in  esUb- 
lishlng  the  blockade.  Just  6  days  after  the 
fall  of  Port  Sumter  which  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  hostilities,  he  Issued  a  proclamaUon 
of  blockade  from  South  Carolina  to  Texas 
and  a  few  davs  later  when  Virginia  com- 
mitted herself  to  the  South,  he  extended  to 
cover  the  remainder  of  the  Confederate  coast. 
This  was  a  tremendovu  undertaking — 3,000 
miles  of  coast  and  at  the  war's  outset  only 
35  modern  steam  vesseU  were  available. 

By  establishing  a  formal  blockade  In  ac- 
cordance with  international  law  of  the  times 
had  the  effect  of  tacitly  recognizing  the 
Confederacy  as  a  belligerent — as  opposed  to 
a  rebellious  Internal  segment.  Both  his 
Secretary  of  State,  Seward  and  Secretary 
Welles,  opposed  this  move  but  Lincoln  felt 
that  If  he  simply  closed  the  southern  ports, 
the  world's  neuUals  would  then  have 
grounds  for  intervention,  something  he  cer- 
tainly wished  to  avoid. 

International  law  said  that  to  be  binding 
on  neutrals  and  belligerents.  It  must  be  effec- 
tive, so  the  Union  set  about  to  acqiilre  the 
ships  and  sailors  to  maks  it  so.  Twice  In  the 
lifetime  of  most  of  us  hers,  Xtam  United  States 
has  demonstrate!  lU  ability  to  come  out 
with  a  rush  after  a  slow  rtart  in  ita  war 
efforts.  ThU  Is  also  true  of  both  North  and 
South  In  the  Civil  War. 

The  scope  of  the  blockade  was  greater  than 
any  ever  before  attempted  and  was  looked 
upon  with  skepticism  by  Britain,  the  greatest 
maritime  jxiwer  in  the  world.  By  the  end  of 
the  war,  however,  the  blockade  was  most 
effective.  ThU  la  adequately  borne  out  by 
the  steadily  rising  price  of  cotton  and  the 
scarcity  of  goods  In  the  Confederacy. 

In  November  of  1861,  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  an  event  took  place  which  was  to  have 
long  lasting  effects  in  the  British  Empire. 
This  episode  has  been  called  the  Trent  Affair. 
The  principal  actors  in  the  Trent  Affair  were 
a  UJS.  Navy  captain  named  Wilkes  and  two 
Confederate  conmilssloners — Mr.  Mason  and 
Mr.  Slldell.  Mason  and  SUdell  with  their 
wives  and  secretaries  were  on  their  way  to 
Europe  as  representatives  of  the  Confederate 
States.  They  first  tried  to  leave  the  Con- 
federacy by  way  of  a  blockade  runner  out 
of  Charleston  dlrecUy  for  Europe  but  the 
Union  blockaders  prevented  their  departure. 
Finally,  they  transferred  to  a  small  coastal 
steamer  in  which  they  successfully  left 
Charleston  for  Nassau  and  eventually  Cuba 
where  they  boarded  the  next  available  ship, 
the  BrltUh  mall  packet  Trent. 

Wilkes  was  an  arrogant  man  who  had 
made  something  of  a  name  for  himself  as  an 
explorer.  Also  he  fancied  himself  as  quite 
an  expert  In  International  law.  When  he 
heard  that  Mason  and  SUdeU  were  to  take 
passage  on  the  Trent  he  busied  himself  In 
studying  the  laws  of  seizure  and  finally  con- 
vinced himself  that  Mason  and  Slldell  were 
agents  of  a  belligerent  and  surely  carrying 
dispatches  that  he  had  a  right,  under  Inter- 
national law,  to  seize  the  vessel  and  the 
commissioners . 

On  November  6  the  VJBS.  San  Jacinto. 
WUkee'  ship  lay  In  wait  In  the  Old  Bahama 
channel  as  the  Trent  steamed  Into  view. 
Wilkes  stopped  the  Trent  by  firing  across 
her  bow  and  sent  his  executive  olBcer  and 
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a  marine  guard  to  board  her.  In  the  course 
of  events  the  executive  officer  took  Mason, 
Slldell  and  their  secretaries  back  to  the 
San  Jacinto  but  did  not  take  the  Trent  aa 
a  prize — allowing  her  to  continue. 

Wilkes  headed  for  New  York  with  his 
prisoners  but  because  of  a  hvck  of  coal  he  put 
Into  Hampton  Roads.  Va..  from  whence  he 
sent  dispatches  to  Washington.  Again  he 
started  for  New  York  but  on  entering  the 
channel  he  found  orders  waiting  to  proceed 
on  to  Boston  where  he  was  to  turn  over  his 
prisoners  to  the  commanding  officer  of  Fort 
Warren  where  the  prisoners  were  to  be 
detained. 

The  country  went  wild  with  the  news — 
even  old  Gideon  Welles  who  wasn't  easily 
stampeded  was  carried  away  In  the  enthu- 
slams.  He  wrote  Wilkes:  "Your  conduct  In 
seizing  these  public  enemies,  was  marked  by 
Intelligence,  ability,  decision  and  firmness 
and  has  the  emphatic  approval  of  the  De- 
partment." This  was  the  way  most  every- 
one felt  about  It  until  the  possible  conse- 
quences  came   more    clearly    Into   focus. 

When  the  word  reached  England  there  was 
a  tremendous  furor  and  war  preparations 
were  Im^medlately  started.  The  Union  gov- 
ernment wa«  In  a  bad  situation.  They 
could  III  afford  to  Invite  Britain  and  perhaps 
France  to  enter  the  war. 

So  when  Lord  Lyons,  the  British  Minister 
In  Washington,  voiced  his  country's  pro- 
test and  demanded  the  release  of  the  pris- 
oners, the  Government  disavowed  the  ac- 
tions of  Wilkes  and  gave  the  prisoners  up 
with  humble  apology. 

This  act  of  what  the  neutrals  called  "pi- 
racy "  had  a  great  Influence  on  public  opinion. 
England  particularly  was  suffering  from  a 
great  cotton  famine,  many  cotton  mlllwork- 
ers  were  out  of  work  and  in  need.  This 
was  an  Indication  of  how  the  North  was  in- 
terfering with  the  commerce  of  the  South. 
Nobody  liked  it. 

It  Is  not  sxxrprlslng  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances Bermuda's  sympathies  were  with 
the  South.  After  all,  Bermuda  had  many 
contacts  with  the  South — and  it  waa  only  an 
accident  of  fate  that  put  Bermuda's  original 
families  here  rather  than  Virginia.  With 
Bermuda  naturally  sympathetic  to  the  South 
and  with  her  strategic  position  off  the  At- 
lantic coast,  it  is  not  surprising  that  she  be- 
came a  staging  point  for  blockade  running 
into  the  Confederacy. 

In  April  of  1862  New  Orleans  fell  to  the 
might  of  the  U.S.  Navy  under  Flag  Officer 
Farragut.  thus  closing  the  Confederacy's 
largest  port — indeed  New  Orleans  had  been 
the  largest  export  port  in  the  world  Just 
prior  to  the  war. 

With  New  Orleans  closed  to  the  Con- 
federates. S.waunah,  Charleston  and  Wil- 
mington were  greatly  increased  In  Impor- 
tance. Bermuda  is  only  674  miles  from  Wil- 
mington, NC  ,  which  was  to  become  even 
more  important  as  the  principle  Confederate 
blockade  running  jxjrt. 

St.  George's  quite  logically  beoiune  the 
center  of  the  blockade  traffic  Her  harbor 
with  lis  quick  access  to  the  open  sea  was  ideal 
and  It  was  here  that  the  blockade  runners 
leathered.  Aside  from  the  natural  sympathies 
of  the  Bermudlans  for  the  South,  it  was  also 
a  lucrative  business  which  attracted  the  ad- 
venturesome. The  figures  vary  consider- 
ably but  a  captain  often  received  3.000  or 
4,000  pounds  for  a  round  trip  to  Wilming- 
ton with  a  bonus  for  each  bale  of  cotton 
brought  out.  In  addition  there  was  money 
to  be  made  by  the  individual  as  prices  In 
the  Confederacy  skyrocketed.  One  hundred 
and  two  years  ago  today  a  turkey  in  Rich- 
mond. Va.,  would  bring  $45  to  $60,  flour  $300 
per  barrel  and  coffee  $12  a  pound. 

As  an  indication  of  the  tremendous  profits 
possible  on  successful  voyages;  quinine  could 
be  bought  in  Nassau  for  $2  80  an  ounce.  It 
was  sold  in  Confederate  ports  for  as  much  as 
$1,200   per   ounce  In   Confederate  currency. 


The  currency  w;is  then  converted  Into  cotton 
at  10  cents  per  pound  which  wiis  sold  in 
Nassau  at  50  cents  j>er  fKJUnd.  By  my  calcu- 
lations that's  a  return  of  $2,140  per  dollar 
invested.  Bermuda  was  the  scene  of  much 
the  same  type  of  profits  and  money  was 
plentiful — especially  around  St.  George's 
where  the  sailors  looked  for  Interesting  ways 
to  spend  their  high  pay. 

Early  In  1863.  the  Confederates  were  in- 
terested! In  Bermuda  enough  to  send  Major 
Walker  of  the  Confederate  Army  to  Bermuda 
to  act  as  a  Confederate  agent.  Mrs.  Walker 
w.th  three  chlldlren,  arrived  In  March  1863 
and  took  a  "snug,  cozy  little  cottage"  In  St. 
George's 

Mrs.  Walker  kept  a  dairy  which  has  now 
been  published  and  which  gives  one  a  good 
glimpse  into  their  life  in  Bermuda.  She  tells 
about  the  social  life  which  Included  a  hos- 
pitable welcome  far  Confederate  naval  officers 
and  blockade  runners.  Their  home  was  a 
haven  for  these  men  and  life  was  pleasant 
here,  far  from  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

All  sorts  of  people  passed  through  the  ix>rt 
and  were  guests  of  the  Walkers.  She 
mentions  one  famoua  lady,  Mrs.  Rose  Oreen- 
how,  who  was  well  known  as  a  Confederate 
spy  in  Washington.  Mrs.  Greenhow  was  a 
vivacious  widow  who  had  lived  in  Washing- 
ton society  for  a  ntmiber  of  years.  She  con- 
tinued to  live  there  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  and  is  credited  with  passing  much  valu- 
able information  to  the  South.  She  said  her- 
self that  she  stayed  In  Washingrton  to  be 
useful  to  the  South  and  said  "To  this  end  I 
employed  every  capacity  with  which  God  had 
endowed  me  and  the  results  were  far  more 
successful  than  my  hopee  oould  have  flattered 
me  to  expect."  She  was  caught,  however,  and 
expelled  to  Richmond.  Prom  there  she  made 
a  trip  to  Prance  and  England  where  she  was 
warmly  received.  Later  she  came  again 
through  Bermuda — again  on  her  way  to  the 
Confederacy.  On  this  trip  she  went  to  Wil- 
mington on  a  blockade  rtmner  but  it  was 
Intercepted  and  ran  aground  in  a  heavy  sea. 
Mrs.  Greenhow,  much  afraid  of  capture,  pre- 
vailed upon  the  captain  to  put  her  ashore  In 
a  small  boat.  In  the  attempt,  the  boat 
capsized  In  the  surf  and  Mrs.  Greenhow  was 
drowned.  Her  body  was  found  the  next 
morning  on  the  beach.  The  wife  of  the  Com- 
mander of  Fort  Fisher  examined  her  cloth- 
ing, finding  a  number  of  dispatches  and  con- 
siderable gold  sewn  into  the  hems. 

Bermuda  had  its  troubles  with  the  block- 
ade runners  as  well  as  profits.  The  sailors 
who  crowded  St.  George's  caused  no  end  of 
trouble  with  Shin  Bone  Alley,  the  scene  of 
nightly  fights  and  riots.  Then,  too.  the  yel- 
low fever  came.  It  was  undoubtedly  im- 
ported and  during  the  summer  of  1863  it  ran 
rampant  over  the  islands 

In  the  end  the  losses  of  ships  mounted 
until  finally  with  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher 
guarding  the  entrance  to  Wilmington,  the 
a>ast  was  closed.  s<Kin  after  the  war  was 
over. 

It  was  an  interesting  time,  a  sad  time,  and 
one  neither  Bermuda  nor  America  will  ever 
forget. 


Personal  Thonghts  on  the  Bill  of  Rights 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  MINOR  MARTIN 

or  CAi.iroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30. 1964 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleaguea  the  following  expression  of  a 
constituent  of  mine  on  the  Bill  of  Rights. 


I  ani  coiiiident  this  young  gentleman 
will  add  much  to  the  future  of  America 
and  Ills  "Personal  Thoughts  on  the  Bill 
of  Rights"  show  a  refreshing  under- 
standing in  depth  of  our  freedoms.  He 
is  13  years  old. 

The  article  follows: 

Personal  Thoughts  on  the  Bill  or  Rights 
As  I  walked  Into  the  large,  round,  quiet 
marble  r(x>m,  the  first  thing  I  noticed  was 
the  soft  light  shining  on  the  large  marble 
vault  on  the  far  side  of  the  room.  A.s  I 
walked  toward  it  I  saw  what  was  in  it.  In 
a  large  case  was  the  original  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Below  the  Declaration  w.i.s 
the  Constitution  and  BUI  of  Rights.  As  I 
stood  staring  at  the  Bill  of  Rights  I  begun 
to  think.  "What  does  the  BUI  of  Rights  really 
mean  to  me?" 

This  Bin  of  Rights  gives  me  the  right  to 
walk  to  school  and  get  an  education.  It 
gives  me  the  right  to  grow  up  free;  to  pu.^h 
forward;  not  to  stay  and  wait  for  a  next 
time.  Our  BUI  of  Rights  gives  to  me  what 
might  be  called  a  competitive  spirit.  A  spirit 
to  fight  the  forces  that  would  go  against  the 
freedonas  given  us.  Knowledge  that  if  I  and 
others  fight  hard  enough  we  will  defeat 
these  forces.  The  Bill  of  Rights  also  gives  me 
the  privilege  to  read  books  and  put  the  ideas 
I  get  from  them  Into  action.  In  fact  It  gives 
me  the  right  to  write  this  essay  t«lllng  what 
our  great  Bill  of  Rights  mecuis  to  me  as  a 
young  person.  In  my  opinion  this  document 
lets  me  make  by  own  life  and  not  have  some- 
one else  make  it  for  me,  as  Is  done  In  Com- 
munist countrie*.  Aa  I  grow  older  I  can 
lo<}k  forward  to  more  responBlbillties  and 
freedom*  that  will  be  mine  because  of  the 
BUI  of  RlghU. 

Jktt  Sn.vER, 
Age  13.  Eighth  Grade. 

Sierra  Junior  High 
Riverside.  Calif. 


What  the  Flaf  Meant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

or    NrW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23.  1964 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  grade  school  student  in  my  district. 
Johann  Manganelli  of  Utica.  New  York, 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Utica  Observer  Dis- 
patch entitled  "What  the  Flag  Means." 
It  expresses  so  forcefully  and  yet  sensibly 
the  true  meaning  of  our  national  em- 
blem that  I  feel  compelled  to  share  it 
with  my  colleagues.  We  can  be  proud 
of  a  12-year-old  girl  who  feels  so  deeply 
and  writes  so  beautifully.  Her  effort  is 
an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

What  the  Flag  Mean.s 

The  flag  symbolizes  the  spirit  of  America. 
It  stands  for  courage,  for  generosity,  and  for 
honor.  No  hand  shall  touch  it  roughly.  No 
hand  shall  touch  it  irreverently.  Its  position 
is  afloat  over  Its  children,  uplifting  their  eyes 
and  hearts  by  its  glowing  colors  and  splendid 
promises.  In  the  heart  of  every  American 
citizen  the  American  flag  hjvs  its  highest 
place.    It  is  supreme. 

America  is  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave  "  Many  people  have  suf- 
fered oppression  to  win  her  Independence. 
They  have  hungered  with  Washington  at 
Valley  Porge  and  died  on  such  battlefields  as 
Lexington.  Oriskany,  Saratoga.  Pork  Chop 
Hill,  Iwo  Jlma,  and  Korea.  Although  the  flag 
has  flown   in   numerous   wars,   it   has  never 
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been  lowered  In  defeat  It  waved  high  in 
battle,  giving  the  soldiers  a  symbol  to  fol- 
low and  defend. 

Our  flag  Ifl  a  patriotic  emblem  that  stands 
for  the  ideals  of  the  American  people.  These 
Ideals  are  noble.  We  try  to  maintain  su- 
perior standards  of  living,  spiritually,  moral- 
ly and  economicaUy.  The  very  sight  of  the 
glorious  flag  arouses  people  to  Joy.  sadness, 
courage,  and  sacrifice,  according  to  the  time 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  It  is  dis- 
played. 

Freedom  is  ita  title— freedom  from  want, 
freedom  to  worship,  freedom  of  speech,  and 
freedom  of  the  press.  These  right*  which  we 
enjoy  under  the  flag  are  self-explanatory, 
with  the  exception  of  freedom  of  the  press. 
The  Government  allows  us  this  freedom  If 
we  BiTe  guided  by  the  truth. 

0\ir  flag  represents  Justice  on  which  our 
country  Is  founded.  Wherever  men  have 
lived  together,  they  have  found  it  necessary 
to  develop  rules  of  conduct.  Justice  makes 
it  possible  for  men  to  live  together  peace- 
fully in  a  community.  Without  It  some 
might  ignore  the  rights  of  others.  With  It. 
the  people  in  a  community  live  together 
without  serious  conflict. 

Strong  la  our  flag  and  we  have  made  It  that 
way  Strong  Is  our  country  and  the  people 
who  support  It.  Democratic  is  our  Nation. 
made  by  such  statesmen  as  Washington. 
Adams,  Jefferson  and  Lincoln.  Independence 
Is  our  goal  for  all  people. 

Our  flag,  gentle  and  sensitive.  Is  the  great 
emblem  of  one  nation  indivisible.  We  are 
proud  as  Americans  to  be  living  under  this 
Bacred  symbol  of  freedom,  equality.  Justice, 
and  humanity. 

JOHANN  MaNCANEI-LI. 
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At  the  entrance  a  15-foot  landscaped 
mound  can  be  built,  and  on  the  top  of  It, 
where  it  can  t>e  seen  by  all  persons  from  all 

angles a   twice  Ilfe-6lze  sculpture   of  that 

famous  picture  of  the  President.  He  Is 
standing  on  the  bridge  of  a  ship,  his  cape 
blowing  back  from  his  shoulders,  and  his 
head  high  in  the  air.  A  plaque  on  the 
mound,  beneath  the  prow  of  the  ship  at  eye 
level,  could  carry  the  famous  quotation, 
which  President  Roosevelt  sent  to  Prime 
Minister  Churchill. 

"Thou.  too.  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State. 

Sail  on.  O  Union,  strong  and  great. 

Humanity,  with  all  its  fears, 

With  all  the  hope  of  future  years. 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate." 

— Longfellow. 

We  believe  such  suggestions  as  these 
would  meet  the  approval  of  President  Roose- 
velt. 

Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon. 

President. 
Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Miller, 

Recreation  Chairman. 


A  Living  Memorial 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30, 1964 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
those  who  suggest  a  living  memorial  for 
the  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
rather  than  slabs  of  marble  or  concrete, 
or  another  structure  in  Washington. 

The  following  is  a  suggestion  from  the 
Connecticut  Avenue  Citizens  Associa- 
tion: 

STATEMENT      OF      THE      CONNECTICUT      AVENTnS 

CmzENS    Association,    Washington,    DC. 

June  28,  1964 

The  Connecticut  Avenue  Citizens  Associa- 
tion wishes  to  lend  its  strong  support  to  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  family,  and  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Recreation  Department 
to  keep  West  Potomac  Park  a  suitable  me- 
morial for  the  late  President.  A  memorial, 
which  truly  represents  the  Ideals  and  desires 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  is  the  one  we  will  support. 

Now  that  the  family  has  suggested  new 
Ideas  should  be  considered,  we  urge  that  the 
park  be  named  for  the  President,  that  the 
planting  of  trees  be  carried  out  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  park  be 
kept  in  proper  balance  between  the  other 
great  memorials. 

President  Roosevelt,  himself,  loved  all  out- 
door activity  befcwre  and  after  the  polio 
attack.  Wouldn't  he  enjoy  seeing  an  Ice- 
skating  pond  in  the  winter?  The  view  of 
happy  families  skating  together,  getting  rosy 
cheeks,  doing  figure  eights,  becoming  strong 
and  staying  well.  Is  a  sight  which  would  have 
delighted  him.  The  details  could  easily  be 
worked  out. 
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The  Act  of  Stale  Doctrine— Its  Use  by  the 
Sapreme  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Thursday.  June  11,  1964 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  on  March  23 
had  the  result  of  giving  extraterritorial 
effect  to  a  totalitarian  government's  acts, 
namely  those  of  Pldel  Castro  In  Cuba  of 
expropriating  an  American -owned  Cu- 
ban company,  even  though  such  expro- 
priation has  been  condemned  by  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government. 

The  result  of  this  decision  was  to 
award  the  proceeds  of  a  sale  of  sugar  be- 
longing to  the  American-owned  Cuban 
company  that  had  been  expropriated 
without  compensation  by  Cuba  to  the 
Banco  Nacional  de  Cuba,  a  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment agency. 

Many  persons,  including  myself,  were 
shocked  to  see  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
verse the  lower  courts  that  had  declared 
the  expropriation  invalid  because  it  vio- 
lated international  law. 

A  very  learned  discussion  of  the  basic 
conflict  that  results  from  this  decision 
was  made  by  Hermine  Herta  Meyer  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  1,  1964. 
and  I  include  it  in  the  Record  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues : 

The     Acrr     of     Stat«     Doctrtnb — A     Lawyer 

Questions  Its  Use  by  the  Supreme  Court 
(By  Hermine  Herta  Meyer) 

Washington. — In  a  decUlon  on  March  23, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  that  American 
courts  must  recognize  the  validity  of  Cuba's 
nationalization  of  American -owned  property. 

Under  the  decision.  Banco  Nacional  de 
Cuba,  a  Cuban  Government  agency,  was 
awarded  the  proceeds  of  a  sale  of  sugar 
that  had  belonged  to  an  American-owned 
Cuban  company.  The  company  had  been 
expropriated  without  compensation  by  Cuba 
In  retaliation  to  America's  reduction  of  Its 
quota  limiting  Cuba's  sugar  sales  to  the 
United  States. 

Though  lower  cotirta  had  held  Cuba's  ac- 
tion wa«  Invalid  under  International  law. 
the  Supreme   Court  disagreed.    Citing   the 


so-called  act  of  state  doctrine,  the  High 
Court  held  that  the  Judicial  branch  wlU 
not  examine  the  validity  of  a  taking  of  prop- 
erty within  its  own  territory  by  a  foreign 
sovereign  government,  extant  and  recognized 
by  thU  country  at  the  time  of  suit,  In  the 
absence  of  a  treaty  or  other  unambiguous 
agreement  regarding  controlling  legal  prin- 
ciples even  if  the  complaint  alleges  that  the 
taking  violates  customary  International 
law." 

The  rationale  advanced  for  the  Act  oi 
State  Doctrine  is  that  In  a  governmental 
system  of  separation  of  power  the  Judiciary, 
"by  passing  on  the  validity  of  foreign  acts 
of  state,"  may  hinder  the  op)eratlons  of  the 
Executive  branch  in  the  mternatlonal  sphere. 
However,  the  irony  of  the  result  In  the  Cuban 
case  ought  to  be  warning  that  there  may 
be  something  seriously  wrong  with  the  Su- 
preme Courts  appUcation  of  the  doctrine 
swttzerland's  policy 
As  Justice  White  showed  In  his  vigorous 
dissent,  Judicial  application  of  the  doctrine 
In  the  past  has  resulted  in  considerable 
embarrassment  to  the  executive  branch. 
Under  the  doctrine,  for  example,  American 
court*  In  1947  applied  Nazi  Germany's  dis- 
criminatory racial  laws  In  c^Jen  conflict  with 
the  policy  of  the  executive  branch.  Aware 
of  such  patent  Inconsistency,  Justice  Clark 
dissented  in  the  case  (Bernstein  v.  Van  Hey- 
ghen  Societe  Anonyme)  and  stated: 

"I  suspect  that  they  (our  allies)  as  well 
as  our  enemies  may  be  mystified  by  what 
must  seem  the  vagartes  of  a  policy  looking 
to  restitution  to  the  Jews  In  Germany  at  the 
same  time  that  It  accepts  the  acts  of  Nazi 
oppression  of  the  Jews  as  binding  In  Ameri- 
can courts." 

Here,  as  In  the  Cuban  sugar  case,  the  act 
of  state  doctrtne  led  the  Judiciary  to  give 
extraterritortel  effect  to  a  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment's acts  which  were  condemned  by 
the  executive  branch. 

As  Justice  White  Indicated  in  his  dissent 
in  the  Cuban  case,  probably  no  Western  na- 
tion would  follow  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court 
in  Its  unmiUgated  application  of  the  act  of 
sUte  doctrine  or  In  Its  Interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  separation  of  governmental 
powers.  Among  the  Western  nations.  Swit- 
zerland has  held  the  clearest  line  In  Its  re- 
fusal to  give  extraterritorial  effect  to  foreign 
discriminatory  exproprtaUon  decrees. 

Swiss  courts,  like  many  other  European 
courts,  employ  no  act  of  state  doctrine. 
But  like  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  a  Swlas 
court  will  not  pass  on  the  validity  of  a  for- 
eign law  or  foreign  nations  acts  of  sUte  with- 
in their  own  territory.  In  a  Swiss  court's 
approach,  however,  the  question  of  validity 
win  not  arise.  The  court  wlU  simply  ask: 
Shall  we  In  certain  situations  apply  a.  for- 
eign law  and  thUB  give  It  extraterritorial 
effect? 

Following  the  Roman  law,  the  laws  of 
continental  Europe  distinguished  between 
"public  law."  involving  the  government  In 
Its  sovereign  capacity,  and  "private  law," 
Involving  contractual  and  proprietary  rela- 
tionships between  individuals  or  between 
government  and  Individual.  In  private  law, 
the  government  Is  treated  as  any  Individual, 
thus  avoiding  in  this  field  the  undemocratic 
concept  of  sovereign  Immunity  adopted  In 
the  United  States  from  the  authoritarian 
English  doctrine.  "The  King  can  do  no 
wrong." 

Therefore,  If  the  Cuban  Government 
through  the  Banco  Nacional  de  Cuba,  went 
Into  a  continental  court  to  sue  for  the  pur- 
chase price  of  sugar  allegedly  owned  and  sold 
by  it.  It  would  be  regarded  to  be  In  the  field 
of  private  law.  Like  any  other  litigant,  the 
Cuban  Government  would  have  to  prove  title 
to  the  merchandise  as  well  as  a  valid  contract 
of  sale  in  order  to  establish  Its  right  to  the 
purchase  price. 

Whenever  International  trade  situations 
are  Involved,  the  question  arises  a*  to  what 
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law  a  court  should  apply  to  determine  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  This  Is 
so  because,  In  proprietary  or  contractual 
controversies,  courts  will  as  far  as  possible 
give  effect  to  the  will  of  the  parties  and  to 
the  laws  under  which  they  acquired  their 
rights  and  assumed  their  obligations. 

Traditionally,  Swiss  courts,  like  practically 
all  other  courts,  will  not  apply  the  public 
laws  of  a  foreign  state,  such  as  revenue  or 
penal  laws,  unless  there  Is  a  treaty  obliga- 
tion or  Swiss  law  Itself  requires  such  an  ap- 
plication (as,  for  Instance,  in  a  question  of 
the  acquisition  of  foreign  citizenship).  It 
should  be  clear  that  the  courts  apply  any 
forelgrn  or  International  laws  only  wlien  their 
own  rules  tell  them  to  do  so;  thereby  such 
laws  beconne  part  of  their  forum's  own  law. 

It  Is  only  logical  that  a  court  will  not 
apply  a  foreign  law  If  It  Is  offensive  to  cer- 
tain of  the  nation's  fundamental  principles 
that  is,  Lf  It  contravenes  "public  policy." 
In  such  cases  the  court  does  not  question  the 
validity  of  foreign  laws  or  foreign  acts  of 
state;  It  simply  refuses  to  apply  them. 

Since  in  tills  field  of  private  law  the  courts 
are  dealing  primarily  with  proprietary  or 
contractual  rights  mostly  of  private  parties, 
the  Swiss  Federal  Tribunal,  Switzerland's 
highest  court,  has  taken  the  position  that 
recognition  or  nonrecognltlon  of  a  foreign 
government  has  no  influence  on  a  Swiss 
courts  application  of  foreign  laws. 

The  Federal  Tribunal  reasons  that  refusal 
to  recognize  a  foreign  government  cannot 
prevent  Its  laws  from  existing  or  from  de- 
veloping their  effects.  Moreover,  recognition 
of  a  foreign  government  is  based  on  purely 
political  grounds.  It  does  not  carry  with  it 
an  approval  of  the  foreign  government's  laws 
or  acts  of  state. 

POLICY     ON     NAZI     LAWS 

Thus  the  courts  of  Switzerland  have  stead- 
fastly refused  to  give  effect  to  Nazi  laws  on 
Swiss  soil  because  these  laws  offended  Swiss 
public  policy  on  two  points:  (1)  They  con- 
travened the  principle  of  equality  before  the 
law  which  will  not  permit  Impairment  of  a 
person's  property  rights  solely  because  of  his 
race,  and  (2)  they  contravened  the  principle 
of  recognition  of  private  property  which  pre- 
cludes exproprtatlon  without  compensation. 
On  the  same  principles.  Swiss  courts  have 
also  refused  to  apply  expropriation  laws  of 
the  Communist  countries  By  testing  the 
applicability  of  foreign  laws  solely  on  the 
basis  of  Swiss  public  policy,  the  Swiss  Judi- 
ciary haa  remained  In  conformity  with  the 
policy  of  the  executive,  since  the  "public  pol- 
icy" of  the  courts  usually  reflects  the  Ideology 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole 

Since  Switzerland,  like  all  Continental  Eu- 
ropean democracies,  operates  under  the  sys- 
tem of  separation  of  governmental  powers, 
there  could  be  no  "embarrassment"  to  the 
executive  branch,  because  It  Is  well  known 
that  under  such  a  system  the  executive  Is 
powerless  to  influence  the  decisions  of  the 
Judiciary. 

What  laws  are  applicable  In  a  given  case 
and  how  they  should  be  constructed  Is  a 
matter  exclusively  within  the  province  of  the 
courts,  which  must  not  be  subordinated  to 
the  political  acta  of  the  executive.  Swiss,  as 
probably  all  other  Jurists  In  the  democracies 
of  the  European  Continent,  therefore  would 
not  agree  wit  hthe  U.S.  Supreme  Court  that. 
In  matters  of  foreign  affairs,  the  principle 
of  separation  of  power  compels  the  Judiciary 
to  subordinate  its  function  to  adjudicate  to 
the  executive's  function  to  conduct  foreign 
relations.  In  continental  eyep.  such  an  ap- 
proach leads  to  a  division,  not  a  .<;eparation. 
of  governmental  powers. 

ONB   SIDE    or   THB    PICTtniB 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  application  of 
the  unmitigated  act  of  state  doctrine  cre- 
ates inconsistencies  because  It  considers  only 
one  side  of  the  plct\xre.  While  there  U  an 
ancient  rule  that  the  validity  of  a  foreign 


government's  act  of  state  on  lus  own  terri- 
tory may  not  be  questioned  by  another  na- 
tion, there  is  no  rule  that  the  foreign  act  of 
state  must  be  given  extraterritorial  effect. 

There  is,  however,  an  even  more  ancient 
rvile  that  a  person's  right  to  own  property  Is 
an  Important  human  right  that  the  state  has 
a  duty  to  protect.  A  modern  reiteration  of 
this  principle  appears  in  article  17  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  of 
the  United  Nations. 

In  international  law.  this  principle  is  re- 
flected by  the  rule  that  expropriation  of 
private  property  is  valid  only  If  It  is  for  a 
public  purpose,  nondiscriminatory  and  with 
provision  for  prompt  and  adequate  compen- 
sation. This  rule  Is  adhered  to  by  the  West; 
It  coincides  with  the  US.  Constitution's 
fifth  amendment  which  forbids  the  taking 
of  private  property  for  public  use  without 
Just  compensation. 

This  rule  was  applied  by  the  lower  courts 
in  the  Cuban  sugar  Ciise;  they  declared  the 
expropriation  invalid  because  It  violated  In- 
ternational law.  The  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed the  lower  courts  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  customary  International  law 
could  no  longer  serve  as  a  standard  of  inter- 
national law  because  Communist  and  cer- 
tain newly  independent  nations  do  not  ad- 
here to  It  and  do  not  recognize  an  obligation 
for  compensation. 

In  the  Supreme  Courf.s  opinion,  "both  the 
national  interest  and  progress  toward  the 
goal  of  establishing  the  rule  of  law  among 
nations  are  best  served  by  maintaining  In- 
tact the  act  of  state  doctrine  In  this  realm 
of  Its  application." 

CONFLICT    WITH    THE    KXECUTTVE 

Thus,  because  nations  with  whose  Ideology 
the  West  disagrees  decide  to  repudiate  an 
ancient  rule  of  international  law,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  finds  It  necessary  to  apply 
a  doctrine  which  is  not  recognized  In  Inter- 
national law  and  which  forces  American 
courts  to  give  extraterritorial  effect  to  for- 
eign acts  of  state,  even  If  they  are  based  on 
laws  incompatible  with  U.S.  constitutional 
principles.  The  result  is  that  In  such  situa- 
tions the  Judiciary  is  in  conflict  with  the 
executive,  which  operates  under  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  UJS.  Constitution 

The  Supreme  Court  admitted  that  the  act 
of  state  doctrine  which  causes  such  an  ironic 
situation  is  "compelled  by  neither  interna- 
tional law  nor  the  Constitution."  Are  we 
then  not  permitted  to  ask  whether  It  might 
be  preferable  to  discard  the  act  ot  state 
doctrine? 


Silver  and  the  Coin  Shortage 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1964 

Mr.  WHTTK  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
repeal  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  last 
year  there  has  been  increased  interest 
in  the  silver  and  coin  shortage  prevalent 
in  this  country.  I  have  spoken  many 
times  on  the  floor  and  to  the  committees 
in  the  Congress  about  the  critical  need 
for  a  thorough  and  enlightened  study 
of  this  problem.  Today  I  was  encour- 
aged by  the  fact  that  the  Legal  and 
Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations is  conducting  hearings  on  this 
problem.  I  insert  a  copy  of  my  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee  and  the 
observations  of  a  very  astute  expert  cwi 


monetary  problems,  Mr.  Harry  Mapnu- 
son. 

Statement  of  Hon.  Compton  I.  White,  Jr  , 
Bi:>x>aK  THE  Legal  and  Monetary   Afjahls 

SUBCXJMMITTEE     OF     THE     HOUSE     COMMrTTEK 

ON  Government  Operations,  June  30,  1964 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  you 
had  culled  this  hearing  on  a  subject  I  have 
l>een  studying  for  many  years.  It  Is  a  pleas- 
ure and  an  honor  for  me  to  present  to  you 
my  \lcws  on  the  coinage  problem  In  the 
United  States  and  to  offer  some  of  my  Ideas 
lor  your  consideration. 

Other  witnesses  will  document  the  need 
for  speedy  action  on  our  general  coinage 
problems  so  I  will  address  myself  to  but  one 
f.icet  of  It;  namely  the  silver  content  of  the 
dollar  and  our  subsidiary  coins.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  silver  dollar  contains  412.5 
gr.Uns  of  silver  at  a  monetary  value  of  tl.2d 
per  ounce.  Our  subsidiary  coins,  the  dime, 
25-  and  50-cent  pieces  contain  7  percent  less 
sliver  content  than  the  dollar,  so  the  mone- 
tary value  of  the  sliver  in  them  is  tl.38  per 
ounce.  The  world  market  price  of  sliver  Is 
equal  to  the  monetary  value  contained  In 
silver  dollars  or  obtainable  through  the  re- 
demption or  retirement  of  silver  certificates. 
The  willingness  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  sell 
Its  sliver  at  $1.29  per  ounce  places  a  celling 
on  the  market  price  and  prevents  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  with 
regard  to  sliver.  Last  year  tree  world  con- 
sumption of  sliver  was  about  double  free 
world  production,  210  million  ounces  pro- 
duced and  419  million  ounces  consumed.  In 
the  United  States  production  lagged  behind 
consumption  by  147  million  ounces;  37  mil- 
lion produced  and  184  million  consumed. 

The  gap  between  silver  consumption  and 
production  is  presently  being  filled  by  sales 
of  Treasury  sliver.  Last  year  the  net  reduc- 
tion In  the  U.S.  Treasury  silver  stocks  was 
182  million  ounces  according  to  Handy  and 
Harmon.  At  this  rate  the  entire  stock  of 
US  Treasury  silver  will  soon  be  depleted  and 
we  will  have  to  eliminate  silver  from  our 
coins  and  buy  our  strategic  silver  from  other 
nations  at  a  price  three  and  four  times  higher 
than  the  present  monetary  values.  Time  is 
of  the  essence  if  we  are  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion, because  sliver  consumption  is  steadily 
increasing,  while  production  continues  to 
dwindle. 

I  have  offered  a  legislative  solution  to  our 
critical  sliver  shortage.  The  bills  which  I 
Introduced,  HH.  10659  and  HJR.  106«0,  would 
stop  sliver  bullion  sales  by  the  Treasury  and 
double  the  monetary  value  of  the  precious 
metal.  Quite  frankly,  I  dont  know  whether 
doubling  the  monetary  price  will  bring  pro- 
duction and  consumption  into  line,  but  It 
certainly  will  allow  sliver  to  seek  its  true 
value  In  the  marketplace  and  hopefully  close 
the  gap  between  production  and  use.  When 
the  market  price  of  silver  went  from  90  cents 
per  ounce  In  1961  to  $1.29  In  1963,  there  was 
but  a  2-percent  Increase  in  silver  production. 
I  hope  that  this  percentage  will  Increase  sub- 
stantially by  removing  the  present  celling 
price. 

After  months  of  consideration  and  study  I 
proposed  doubling  the  monetary  value  for 
two  reasons.  I  believe  the  Increase  will  be 
sufficient  to  conserve  the  U.S.  Treasury  stocks 
for  coinage  and  strategic  uses.  Secondly,  by 
using  the  factor  of  2  In  adjusting  the 
monetary  value,  the  horrendous  problems  of 
Immediately  calling  in  all  our  outstanding 
coins  and  reminting  them  will  be  avoided. 
The  doubling  of  our  coins'  value  has  Its  prob- 
lems admittedly,  but  it  certainly  is  superior 
to  the  prospect  of  having  our  coins  melted 
down.  Briefly,  I  ask  that  the  Bubcommlttee 
bear  in  mind  the  need  for  reduced  silver  con- 
tent In  our  coins,  while  studying  this  overall 
problem  of  our  coin  shortage. 

The  large  increase  In  the  use  of  silver  baa 
been  for  coinage  purposes.     This  Is  probably 
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due  to  the  increase  in  population  and  the 
increased  use  of  vending  machines,  as  well  as 
in  the  lncre€u»e  In  our  standard  of  living. 
This  use  of  sliver  could  conceivably  be  elimi- 
nated if  our  country  were  to  commence  using 
metal  slugs  or  buttons  for  coins.  Handy  and 
Harmon  have  sent  up  a  trial  balloon  propos- 
ing that  the  silver  content  in  coins  be  elimi- 
nated. Historically,  sound  governments  have 
been  based  upon  sound  money.  Silver  is  an 
emblem  of  sound  money  and  I  doubt  very 
much  If  our  people  will  want  to  see  It  com- 
pletely eliminated  from  our  coins. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  unless  something 
Is  done  with  respect  to  the  relation  of  silver 
and  our  coinage  in  the  very  near  future,  con- 
ceivably within  the  next  12  months,  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  serious  crisis.  This  ulti- 
mately could  be  very  detrimental  to  our  econ- 
omy and  to  the  silver  Industry. 

A  year  ago  when  Congress  eunended  the  sil- 
ver laws  and  provided  for  $1  paper  certifi- 
cates, it  was  commonly  stated  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  that  we  had  a  supply  of  15  years  of  sil- 
ver few  coinage  and  Indsutrial  purposes.  In 
1963.  aoo  million  ounces  were  sold  by  the 
Treasury  or  consumed  in  coinage.  Hence, 
the  present  supply  of  sliver  backing  our  Fed- 
eral Reserve  sliver  certificates  could  be  con- 
sumed in  7  years  providing  the  present  rate 
continues.  However,  the  present  rate  is  going 
to  accelerate  at  a  much  faster  rate  unless 
something  Is  done  with  respect  to  our  coin- 
age problem. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  silver  dol- 
lars in  the  U.S.  Treasury  have  decreased 
from  about  200  million  on  January  1,  1962,  to 
about  9«  million  on  January  1.  1963,  and  to 
about  24  million  at  the  present  time.  For 
all  intents  and  purposes,  the  silver  dollar  is 
extinct. 

The  UB.  Treasury  could  perhaps  solve  this 
problem  by  minting  another  hundred  million 
or  two  hundred  million  silver  dollars.  There 
have  been  no  sUver  dollars  minted  since  1935. 
However,  as  soon  as  these  new  silver  dollars 
were  minted,  they  would  merely  become  col- 
lectors Items  and  this  would  merely  aggravate 
the  situation  and  not  solve  the  coin  problem. 
The  Treasury  made  another  mistake  with 
respect  to  the  coinage  problem  by  seeking 
approval  for  the  Kennedy  50-cent  piece.  In 
doing  this  the  UJS.  mint  quit  making  Ben 
Franklin  half  dollars,  after  making  them  for 
17  years.  Hence,  all  the  Ben  Franklin  half 
dollars  made  in  the  last  2  or  3  years  are  going 
Into  the  hands  of  collectors  and  out  of  cir- 
culation. The  new  Kennedy  half  dollar  will 
never  be  a  coin.  It  v?lll  be  a  symbol  or  medal 
of  President  Kennedy  and  I  would  venture  to 
say  they  would  go  out  of  existence  faster 
than  they  can  be  minted.  Every  individual 
in  many  of  the  underprivileged  nations  of  the 
world,  for  example.  India,  Africa,  South 
America,  will  all  want  a  Kennedy  50-cent 
piece  as  a  remembrance  of  the  President.  As 
a  consequence,  our  Government  can  mint  the 
half  dollars  and  they  will  go  out  of  circula- 
tion as  fast  as  they  are  minted.  This  will 
merely  further  the  silver  coins  problem. 

With  the  large  pressure  on  the  half  dollars, 
the  stress  Is  now  Increasing  on  the  25-cent 
pieces  and  10-cent  pieces  and  smaUer  coins. 
In  many  areas  It  Is  becoming  very  difficult  to 
make  small  change  and  banks  are  raUoning 
their  small  coins.  I  understand  that  many 
of  the  coins  are  being  hoarded  or  are  going 
out  of  the  country  since  our  coins  now  have 
Bufflclent  silver  that  they  can  be  sold  on  the 
open  market  at  any  time  In  the  form  of  silver. 
Hence,  this  provides  a  hedge  for  the  person 
hoarding  sliver. 

I  am  fearful  that  If  we  do  nothing  about 
our  coinage  problem,  that  as  this  silver  situa- 
tion deteriorates,  that  our  coins  will  literally 
disappear  and  that  we  will  wake  up  some 
morning  In  tbe  not  too  distant  future  and 
not  have  any  coins.  Utter  chaos  could  result. 
This  could  bring  about  a  complete  lack  of 
confldeno«  In  our  Government  and  Ita 
financial  policies.     When  people  lose  confi- 


dence In  the  money,  anything  might  hap- 
pen. Previously  the  Government  printed 
paper  26-cent  pieces  and  50-cent  pieces.  This 
may  have  to  happen  again. 

Here  Ls  where.  In  my  opinion,  the  sliver 
producers  can  be  of  benefit.  RaUier  than 
waiting  untU  this  situation  gets  really  crit- 
ical. I  thtnk  that  we  might  come  forward 
with  some  proposals  at  this  time  while  the 
problem  ca  still  be  solved. 

I  would  suggest — (1)  that  the  quantity  of 
sliver  placed  in  our  coins  be  reduced  by  60 
percent.  This  In  effect  would  be  Increasing 
the  monetary  price  of  silver  from  $1.29  to 
$2.58  an  ounce;  (2)  call  In  all  Federal  silver 
certificates  and  conserve  the  sliver  for  future 
coinage  needs  and  for  backing  of  our  cur- 
rency; (3)  to  eliminate  the  sale  of  silver  by 
the  U.S.  TYeasury  and  retain  this  silver  for 
coinage  and  monetary  purposes  with  one  ex- 
ception. This  exception  would  be  one  sug- 
gested by  A.  J.  Teske  to  me  yesterday  and 
would  provide  for  the  Treasury  selling  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  silver  to  U.S.  Industry  for 
a  period  of  5  years.  It  Is  our  thought  that 
this  might  be  phased  out  over  a  5-year  period; 
for  example,  we  could  sell  50  million  ounces 
the  first  year,  40  million  the  second,  30 
million  the  third,  etc.  The  effect  of  this 
would  be  to  eliminate  any  tremendous  fluc- 
tuation In  the  prtce  of  sliver  upon  the  ces- 
sation of  sales  by  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

I  think  that  going  to  Congress  and  to 
the  public,  we  could  well  explain  that  the 
content  of  silver  In  our  sliver  coins  has  re- 
mained the  same  since  1793,  that  in  view 
of  the  Industrial  needs  and  consumption  of 
the  metal,  that  we  are  decreasing  it  by  50  per- 
cent. I  think  If  this  IB  done  at  this  time, 
before  the  situation  geU  real  critical,  the 
public  will  not  become  really  over  aroused 
and  hence,  this  will  not  adversely  affect  our 
financial  or  physical  condition.  The  new 
coins  can  be  gradually  circulated  in  with  the 
old  coins  and  as  the  mint  gets  additional 
capacity,  the  old  coins  can  be  melted  down 
and  converted  Into  new  coins.  If  this  Is 
done,  gradually,  no  crisis  will  come  about. 
However,  If  all  the  old  coins  go  underground 
overnight,  because  of  lack  of  action,  then  the 
problem  is  much  more  acute.  This  transi- 
tion must  be  done  very  smoothly  and  the 
sooner,  the  better. 

I  think  the  mining  Industry  should  take 
the  lead  and  advance  these  proposals  as  soon 
as  possible  in  view  of  the  forthcoming  coin- 
age crisis. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30, 1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  In  the  Record  the  statement  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration, House  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, which  is  currently  holding  hearings 
on  legislation  to  amend  our  immigra- 
tion laws.  Among  these  bills  is  also  my 
bill.  H.R.  8106. 

My  statement  is  as  follows : 
Statement  bt  Conorebsman  Whxiam  L.  St. 

Onok  TO  BuBcomirnxE  on  Immigration  , 

HOtrsX  JtTDICIAKT  CoMMmxE,  ON  HH.  8106, 

JtTNX  29.  1904 

Mr.  CThalrman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  am  gratified  that  your  commit- 
tee Is  considering  legislation  for  the  revl«l<xi 
of  the  laws  governing  the  Immigration  poUey 
of  this  country. 


The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  has  Introduced  a  bill. 
HJa.  7700,  embodying  the  principles  and  pro- 
visions of  a  new  policy  of  Immigration  and 
naturalization  based  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy.  President  Johnson  has  also  urged 
Congress  to  endorse  these  proposals.  I  have 
chosen  to  indicate  my  support  of  the  sug- 
gested revisions  by  submitting  an  Identical 
blll,HJl.  8106. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  current  Immi- 
gration laws — the  so-called  principle  of  na- 
tional origins — is  offenBlve  to  many  of  our 
citizens.  It  is  also  harmful  to  ovir  relations 
with  other  countries. 

Save  for  the  American  Indians,  all  citizens 
of  this  country  are  immigrants  or  the 
descendants  of  Immigrants;  and  all  are 
Americans,  regardless  of  their  place  of  birth 
or  national  origin.  To  discriminate  among 
persons  seeking  residence  or  citizenship  In 
this  country  on  the  basis  of  their  national  or 
racial  origins  is,  therefore,  to  discriminate 
among  persons  accordlngs  to  a  principle 
repugnant  to  the  traditions  of  our  country 
and  offensive  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people. 

The  inequities  of  the  current  law  are  ex- 
treme. The  immigration  quotas  are  based 
on  the  national  origins  of  the  United  States 
population  of  1890.  at  which  time  Immigra- 
tion from  southern  and  etistem  Europe  had 
hardly  begun.  The  Italians  and  Poles,  for 
example,  are  particularly  slighted.  From 
Italy,  with  a  total  population  of  46  million, 
we  can  accept  only  5,666  Immigrants  an- 
nually; frcxn  Poland,  with  a  population  of 
25  million,  only  6.488  persons  are  permitted 
to  enter  the  country  each  year.  The  same 
applies  to  Greece,  Hungary,  France.  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  other  European  countries.  I 
am  privileged  to  have  experienced  the  loyalty 
and  diligence  of  these  people  who  have  vastly 
enriched  our  country.  I  am,  therefore,  baf- 
fled by  the  inequities  Imposed  upon  their 
kinsmen  by  this  law  and  I  share  their  resent- 
ment of  it. 

The  principle  of  the  current  immigration 
lavfs  also  stands  as  an  Insult  to  many  coun- 
tries abroad.  The  allocation  of  quotas 
among  nations  cannot  but  be  Interpreted 
as  an  evaluation  of  the  relative  worth  of 
their  nationals.  That  this  is  not  In  fact 
our  Intention  should  be  obvious;  so  too. 
however,  should  be  the  fact  that  our  good 
Intentions  are  discredited  by  the  reality  of 
our  laws.  It  should  also  be  recalled  that  a 
central  tenet  of  our  foreign  policy  is  respect 
for  the  equality  of  all  nations;  the  unfor- 
tunate inconsistency  of  our  Immigration 
laws  with  this  principle  should  also  be  ap- 
parent. Inconsistency  In  our  principles  and 
mlsunderstandingB  of  our  intentions — these 
are  the  effects  upon  our  foreign  policy  oT  our 
Immigration  laws. 

The  principle  of  the  1924  legislation  is, 
therefore,  unacceptable.  I  seek  its  revision 
In  this  bin.  All  considerations  based  upon 
national  or  racial  origins  are  to  be  abolished. 
Though  representing  a  major  departure  from 
the  current  laws,  this  provision  does  not.  In 
fact,  represent  a  great  departure  from  actual 
practice.  For  the  multiple  revisions  of  the 
law  of  1924  have  eroded  to  the  point  of  aboli- 
tion the  actual  Implementation  of  the  rule 
of  national  origins. 

The  new  bill,  recognizing  the  Inadequacies 
and  Inequities  of  the  old,  applies  the  cate- 
gories and  prtorltiee  hitherto  used  for  single 
countries  to  a  worldwide  quota,  as  specified 
in  amended  section  203  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  First  priority  to  the 
first  60  percent  Is  given  to  pCTsons  whose 
admiBslon,  because  of  exceptional  skill,  train- 
ing or  education,  is  advantageous  to  the 
United  States.  First  priority  on  the  next  30 
percent,  plxis  any  part  of  the  first  50  percent 
not  filled,  is  given  to  unmarried  sons  and 
daughters  not  eligible  for  nonquota  status. 
nnt  priority  on  the  remaining  20  percent, 
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plua  the  unfllled  portion  of  the  additional 
80  percent.  Is  given  to  the  spoxises  and  chil- 
dren Off  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
naanent  residence.  No  country  would  be  al- 
lowed to  receive  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  quota  available  In  any  year,  with  certain 
exceptions. 

These  principles  are  to  replace  the  old 
system  over  a  5-year  period.  During  this 
period,  a  worldwide  quota  of  164.582  Im- 
migrants will  be  fashioned  from  the  present 
national  quotas,  and  the  complex  adminis- 
tration of  our  Immigration  policies  will  be 
revised  accordingly. 

The  bin  has  other  Important  provisions. 
Nonquota  status  Is  extended  to  all  the  na- 
tives of  the  independent  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  parents  of  U.S. 
citizens  are  also  given  nonquota  status,  thus 
alleviating  a  longtime  source  of  Inoonven- 
lenco  and  grief.  The  methods  of  Issuing 
visas  are  amended  to  obviate  potential  pro- 
cedural means  of  countering  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  And  flexibility  U  Insured  by 
granting  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Surgeon  General,  and  the 
proposed  Immigration  Board  the  power  of 
revising  immigration  policy  In  the  face  of 
new  political  needs,  foreign  or  domestic. 

All  the  above  revisions  represent  clear  Im- 
provements In  our  Immigration  laws.  The 
provisions  replacing  the  principle  of  national 
origins.  I  again  stress,  represent  long-needed 
departures  from  a  principle  Inconsistent 
with,  the  central  tenets  of  our  Nation's  po- 
litical tradition.  I.  therefore,  strongly  en- 
dorse the  revision  of  our  Immigration  and 
nationalization  laws.  I  urge  the  subcom- 
mittee's approval  of  this  measure.  And  I 
look  forward  to  the  privilege  of  voting  for  it 
in  our  full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


Crime  in  New  York  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  thou- 
sandB  of  citizens  of  New  York  are  dally 
denied  their  civil  rights.  They  are  de- 
nied the  use  of  the  parks  of  that  city 
because  they  may  be  raped  or  robbed, 
stabbed,  or  murdered.  The  use  of  many 
streets  of  the  city  Is  prohibited  to  citi- 
zens for  the  same  reason. 

This  denial  of  civil  rights  of  New  York 
citizens  should  be  corrected.  The  at- 
mosphere for  such  lawlesness  was  cre- 
ated by  the  pampering  of  greedy  self- 
anointed  leaders  of  racLst  movements  by 
political  leaders.  When  Members  of 
Congress  restore  civil  rights  to  New 
Yorkers,  then  they  might  turn  their  at- 
tention to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Probably  the  most  reprehensible  viola- 
tion of  civil  rights  occurred  in  mldtown 
New  York  on  June  14,  1964.  The  climate 
of  fear  In  that  city  Is  so  great  that  50 
bystanders  refused  to  aid  4  white  persons 
when  they  were  attacked  by  a  mob  of 
Negroes. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  sordid  episode  Is  re- 
lated In  the  following  Associated  Pren 
story  which  apF>eared  in  the  Washington 
Star.  June  15,1964: 


FiFTT  Watch  Negkoeb  Battli  Fottk  ok 
Broaowat 

New  York,  June  15.^ — Two  men.  who 
knocked  down  two  Negroes  for  allegedly 
molesting  their  wives  as  they  walked  along 
brightly  lighted  Broadway  last  night,  were 
mobbed  and  beaten  by  eight  Negroes  minutes 
later.     Dozens  of   strollers   Just    watched. 

As  the  two  men's  wives  screamed  and 
begged  for  help,  one  bystander  did  call 
p>ollce. 

Of  the  50  f)€rsons  who  merely  looked  on. 
an  unidentified  detective  commented: 
"That's  about  pax  for  the  course" 

The  victims  were  Michael  Ma.ssa.  30,  and 
Ilia  wife.  Ann,  27.  and  Edward  Costa.  38. 
and  his  wll^,  Margaret.  30.  all  of  Brtx>klyn. 

Police  gave  this  account 

Today  Is  the  Massas'  Uth  wedding  anni- 
versary. They  had  a  late  dinner  with  their 
friends  and  the  foursome  wius  sirt>lling  on 
Broadway  between  51st  and  52cl  Streets, 
headed  for  a  nightclub,  when  two  men  made 
obscene  remarks  to  the  women,  but  were 
ignored. 

Then  the  pair  put  their  h.mds  on  the 
women.  Mr.  Costa  and  Mr  M,i&.sa  kn(x;ked 
the  men  down.  The  Negroes  fled  to  a  lunch- 
room on  Broadway  near  52d  Street 

The  couples  then  headed  down  Broadway 

In  the  lunchroom,  a  witness  told  police, 
the  Negroes  turned  to  patrons,  whom  they 
apparently  knew,  and  said:  "Come  on.  Lets 
get  those  guys.     They  roughed  us  up." 

At  49th  Street,  eight  men  Jumped  Mr 
Costa  and  Mr.  Massa.  throwing  them  to  the 
sidewalk  and  kicking  them  about  the  body 
and  fac«. 

One  of  the  attackers  turned  to  the  crowd 
and  said:  "Don't  anybody  Interfere.  We  got 
a  knife." 

By  the  time  police  came,  the  attackers  had 
fled. 

"We  yelled  for  help  but  nobody  helped.  " 
one  of  the  women  said. 

The  Coetas  and  Mr  Massa  were  treated  at 
a  hospital  for  face  and  body  cuts.  Mr. 
Coeta  was  detained  for  X-rays 

Said  Mrs.  Costa:  "It's  a  disgrace.  Not  one 
person  lifted  a  finger  to  help  my  husband  or 
Mike   •    •    •   nobody  cares  about  each  other." 


The   Youn|[stown   Vindicator: 
Old 


95   Years 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1964 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Si^caker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  In- 
clude an  article  concerning  the  Youngs- 
town  Vindicator,  my  hometown  news- 
paper of  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

IXiring  the  95  years  that  It  has  been 
in  existence,  the  Youngstown  Vindicator 
has  risen  from  a  weekly  to  its  rightful 
place  amon^r  the  leading  newspapers  of 
the  country.  It  is  an  Independent  news- 
pai>er.  supporting  both  E>emocrats  and 
Republicans  on  a  National,  State,  and 
local  basis. 

The  Vindicator  Is  remarkable  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  but  particularly  be- 
cause of  the  caliber  of  men  who  were  its 
early  founders.  Mr.  William  P.  Maag, 
Sr..  was  elected  to  serve  In  the  Ohio  State 
Legislature,  as  a  Democrat,  and  John 
Hessln  Clarke,  was  appointed  a  member 


of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  feature  writers  and  entire  staff  of 
the  Youngstown  Vindicator  is  composed 
of  the  highest  type  of  men  and  women, 
and  most  b1\  of  the  outstanding  national 
columnists  appear  on  their  editorial 
pages.  It  is  most  capably  represented 
on  the  national  scene  by  Bascom  Tlm- 
mons  and  his  news  staff. 

I  am  proud  to  bring  the  Youngstown 
Vindicator's  achievements  to  the  notice 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  and  to  sal- 
ute this  newspaper  and  its  outstanding 
editor,  William  F.  Maag.  Jr.,  on  the  very 
happy  occasion  of  Its  95th  anniversary 
of  service  to  the  people  of  the  Mahoning 
Valley  and  its  vast  circulation  surround- 
ing area  of  northeastern  Ohio  and  west- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

The  article  follows: 
[From   the   Youngstown    (Ohio)    Vindicator, 

June  25.  19641 

The    Vindicator    Published    Fikst    Edition 

95   Years  Ago 

Ninety-five  years  ago  today  there  appeared 
on  Youngstowu's  streets  the  first  edition  of 
the  Vindicator. 

The  editor  and  proprietor  was  J.  H,  Odell 
aiid  the  stanchly  Demixratlc  newspaper  wa.s 
launched  In  an  era  when  the  Republican 
Party  was  strongest  In  the  valley. 

In  his  lead  editorial,  Mr.  Odell  called  for 
the  speedy  triumph  of  "the  grand  principles 
of  democracy,  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  coun- 
try." and  rescue  of  the  Government  from  the 
gra.sp  of  Its  "Imperialistic  assassins." 

PROMISED     TXTLL     COVKKAGK 

Mr  Odell  added  that  the  local  news  and 
interests  of  the  country  would  be  carefully 
summarized,  markets  reported. 

The  first  issue  contained  a  directory  of 
churches  with  times  of  service,  societies,  at- 
torneys, and  physicians.  Its  four  pages  note 
the  week's  fire  losses  were  $11,650,  the  Ger- 
man Catholics  had  bought  a  lot  at  Wick 
and  Rayen  Avenues  for  a  church  and  the 
Mahoning  River  was  high,  submerging  the 
lower  part  of  the  city.  Continued  wet 
weather  was  causing  alarm  to  the   farmers. 

Also  in  the  news  was  the  retinlon  of  sur- 
vivors of  thf  Seventh  Ohio  Volunteers,  with 
Gen.  E.  B.  Tyler  elected  president.  More  than 
$100  was  realized  at  the  strawberry  festival 
of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  in  Jewell 
Hall. 

BXCINS     AS     WXEKLT 

The  newspaper  appeared  on  Friday  and 
was  to  be  published  weekly  every  Friday 
morning.  Advertisers  were  Theobald  &  Co  , 
clothing  emporium;  W.  and  A.  J.  Packard, 
hardware;  Diamond  Drugstore  (Metz  and 
Neal);  W.  L.  and  O.  McKelvey.  groceries. 
West  Side,  and  T.  Confoy's  Book  and  Sta- 
tionery Store. 

After  a  number  of  changes  In  manage- 
ment and  a  fire  July  24.  1887,  the  Vindicator 
ceased  publication  for  a  time  until  the  late 
William  F.  Maag.  Sr  ,  publisher  of  the  Runds- 
chau, a  German  weekly,  bought  the  plant  at 
sheriff's  sale.  Publication  was  resumed  June 
8,  1888. 

The  Vindicator's  volume  numbers  are 
based  from  September  1,  1889.  when  the 
newspaper  t)ecame  a  dally.  It  is  how  in  its 
75th  volume. 

The  old  plant  was  at  Phelps  and  Commerce 
Streets,  now  occupied  by  the  Terminal 
Building. 

Republican  newspapjers  of  the  era  opposed 
and  ridiculed  the  Vindicator,  but  it  survived 
and  prospered.  Later  It  built  what  rival 
newspapers  called  "its  own  monument."  the 
former  publishing  plant  at  South  Phelps  and 
West  Boardman  Streets,  where  WFMJ-TV 
and  radio  studios  now  are  located.  It  moved 
to  Its  present  location  In  July  1037. 
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Caba  Today — Fifdi  of  a  Series 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARBIS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  25, 1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  I  ask  that  the  fifth  installment 
of  "Cuba  Today,"  published  by  the 
Washington  Star  be  included  in  order 
that  It  may  receive  the  widest  possible 
circulation. 

This  installment  deals  with  Castro 
efforts  to  overthrow  the  Government  of 
Spain,  and  points  up  even  further  the 
need  for  ridding  this  hemisphere  of  com- 
munism in  Cuba. 

The  article  follows: 
Cuba  Today:  Castho  Moves  To  Subvert  Spain 
(By  Bruce  Taylor) 

Fidel  Castro  Is  preparing  to  extend  his 
sphere  of  subversion  to  Spain. 

He  has  eigreed  to  train  Spanish  Commu- 
nists in  guerrilla  warfare,  and  will  supply 
them  with  arms  for  a  revolt  against  the  re- 
gime  of  Generalissimo   Francisco  Franco. 

The  plan,  until  now,  has  been  top  secret. 
Cuba  enjoys  good  relations  with  Spain  and 
Is,  in  fact,  negotiating  to  Increase  Its  trade 
with  the  European  nation. 

But  Communist  members  of  the  Spanish 
underground  now  In  Cuba  have  been  as- 
sured by  Castro  he  will  support  them  In  an 
attempted   overthrow  of  Franco. 

NO.    1    EXPORT 

Subversion  has  become  Cuba's  No.  1  ex- 
port. The  chaos  It  has  created  in  Latin 
America  already  has  ruptured  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  all  but  four  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

Latest  to  cut  ties  was  Brazil.  Diplomats 
in  Cuba  believe  Uruguay  may  be  next. 
Mexico,  Chile,  and  Bolivia  wotild  be  the  only 
OAS  members  with  ambassadors  in  Cuba. 

Opinion  Is  fairly  unanimous  In  Havana 
that  the  continuing  deterioration  of  rela- 
tlcxis  between  Cuba  and  the  OAS  Indicates 
an  invasion  of  the  island  may  be  in  the 
works. 

Brazil,  prior  to  the  coup  which  deposed 
the  Ooulart  government,  had — like  Mexico, 
Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Uruguay — resisted  all  ef- 
forts to  be  pressured  into  adopting  a  hard 
line  against  Cuba. 

ARMED    ACTION    POSSIBLE 

But  now  that  Brazil  has  severed  relations, 
and  with  Uruguay  expected  to  follow  suit, 
tremendous  pressure  Is  being  applied  to  the 
three  other  OAS  members  still  In  Cuba  to 
reappraise  their  policies.  Eventual  armed 
action  against  Mr.  Castro  Is  considered  a  dis- 
tinct possibility. 

It  Is  generally  believed  that  such  action 
would  come  under  the  guise  of  the  com- 
bined OAS.  Tbe  excuse  would  be  Mr.  Cas- 
tro's continuing  export  of  subversion. 

Mr.  Castro  Is  aware  of  the  risk  he  Is  run- 
ning. But  he  has  dedicated  himself,  he  says, 
"to  the  liberation  of  aU  of  Latin  America." 
and  he  can't  stop  now. 

Who  is  this  man  who  can  create  such  tur- 
moil? 

ABSOLTTTE    RULER 

He  Is.  first  and  foremost,  the  absolute 
ruler  of  his  nation.  Recurring,  and  widely 
accepted  reports  that  he  U  merely  the  pup- 
pet of  the  other  men  about  him  are  Just  so 
much  hokum.    Mr.  Castro's  word  Is  law. 

The  task  of  keeping  his  police  state  In 
order  falls  to  two  highly  trtisted  subordi- 
nates. Their  namec  are  little  known  outaide 
Cuba,  but  they  are  becoming  tremendoualy 


powerful  there.  They  are  responsible  only 
to  Mr.  Castro,  and  are  acknowledged  to  be 
second  only  to  him  In  succession  of  strength, 
even  ahead  of  the  brilliant,  ubiquitous 
Ernesto  "Che"  Guevara. 

They  are  Ramlro  Valdes,  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  Joee  Matar,  chief  of  the  dread- 
ed Committee  for  the  Defense  of  the  Revolu- 
Uon    (CDR). 

INCLUDES    O-a 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  Includes  G-2, 
the  counter-intelligence  department.  Not 
even  Mr.  Castro  can  free  a  prisoner  held  by 
G-2  until  the  prisoner's  guilt  or  Innocence 
has  been  determined.  G-2  Is  concerned 
mainly  with  espionage  and  armed  insurrec- 
tion. 

Tlie  CDR  is  the  organization  charged  with 
keeping  the  civilian  population  in  line,  and 
the  one  which  most  affects  the  lives  of  every- 
day Cubans.  It  Is  a  pyramid  which  descends 
from  Havana  Into  each  province,  each  city, 
each  town,  each  village,  each  hamlet,  each 
block,  each  street,  each  house.  No  one  makes 
a  move,  no  matter  how  inconsequential,  that 
Is  not  known  to  the  CDR. 

KNOWN    AS    SADIST 

CDR  members- cannot  make  an  arrest,  but 
they  can  order  one  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  denouncing  the  person  they  want  picked 
up.  People  are  denounced  for  all  manner  of 
things. 

Raul  Castro,  Fidel's  younger  brother  and 
his  Minister  of  Defense,  is  fairly  strong  In 
his  own  right,  but  has  nowhere  near  the 
power  of  Mr,  Valdes  and  Mr.  Matar.  Raul 
Is  known  In  Cuba  as  something  of  a  sadist. 

Mr.  Guevara.  Minister  of  Industry,  remains 
at  the  top  of  the  hierarchy  and  Is  generally 
considered  to  possess  one  of  Its  keenest 
minds.  He  Is  one  of  the  very  few  men  In  key 
posts  who  really  knows  what  he  is  doing. 
His  speeches,  unlike  the  propaganda  drivel 
spouted  by  the  others,  including  Mr.  Castro, 
are  Intelligent  and  always  interesting  to 
listen  to. 

Mr.  Guevara  Is  the  one  government  leader 
who  is  not  afraid  to  lay  the  facts  of  life 
squarely  on  the  line.  Mr.  Castro  and  the 
others  tell  the  Cubans  Utopia  is  on  the  way. 
Mr.  Guevara  tells  them  they  will  get  nothing 
without  hard  work. 

He  Is  Intensely  loyal  to  Mr.  Castro. 

CASTRO     BOTCHES     JOB 

Mr.  Castro  has  botched  the  Job  of  giving 
Cuba  the  Utopia  he  talks  about.  And  In- 
stead of  contenting  himself  with  attempting 
to  rectify  the  situation,  he  has  embarked 
on  his  dangerous  scheme  to  spread  com- 
munism through  Latin  America.  He  Is  a 
fanatic,  but  he  is  also  a  sincere  and  cou- 
rageous man,  and  his  desire  to  improve  the 
lot  of  his  j>eople  was  not  always  touched 
with  madness.  It  began  before  he  was  12 
years  old. 

(Much  of  the  following  information  about 
Mr.  Castro's  youth  and  the  early  days  of  his 
revolution  was  hitherto  unknown.  It  was 
obtained  In  Havana  from  his  sister  Angellta, 
49,  who  did  not  realize  she  was  being  Inter- 
viewed ) 

Mr.  Castro  was  born  August  13,  1927,  al- 
though the  world  believes  he  Is  a  year  older. 
His  father,  a  Spaniard  from  Gallzla,  had  been 
married  previously  and  had  sired  two  chil- 
dren. Lydla  and  Pedro  Emlle.  He  was  30 
years  older  than  Mr.  Castro's  mother.  Llna 
Ruza,  a  Cuban.  They  had  seven  children, 
in  this  order:  Angellta,  Ramon,  Fidel,  Raul, 
Quena,  Emma  and  Augulstina. 

ONI  LTVES  IN  MOSCOW 

Emma  married  a  Mexican  engineer  and 
has  three  children.  They  live  in  Mexico  City. 
Augtiistlna,  now  22,  became  a  Protestant 
whUe  studying  in  Zurich.  She  married  a 
Cuban  pianist  and  they  live  In  Moscow. 
They  have  a  daughter. 

Mr.  Castro  was  married  and  divorced.  He 
claimed  he  discovered  bis  wife  was  a  relative 
of  Pulgencia  Batista,  the  dictator  be  deposed 


in  1959.  Mr.  Castro's  son,  nicknamed  Tl- 
dellto  (Little  Fidel),  is  14  and  lives  in  Ha- 
vana. Mr.  Castro  doesn't  often  sec  the  boy, 
but  has  lunch  with  him  on  occasion. 

Mr.  Castro  grew  up  near  Santiago,  in 
Orlente  Province,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Island.  It  was  there  he  would  launch  hlfl 
revolution. 

His  father,  a  wealthy  plantation  owner, 
was  a  conservative.  His  mother  was  a  fiery 
revolutionist,  and  from  her  he  inherited 
much  of  his  zeal. 

RECALLS    STATEMENT 

Before  he  was  12,  his  sister  recalls,  he 
announced  to  his  family  one  day  after  re- 
turning from  a  trip  through  the  slum  sec- 
tion of  Santiago:  "When  I  am  a  man.  I  will 
buy  shoes  and  clothes  for  all  the  wcM-ld." 

From  that  moment  on,  she  says,  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  problems  of  the  poor. 
and  in  his  teens  plunged  into  campus  poli- 
tics His  father  warned  him:  "Tou  must 
be  calm  in  a  country  like  this.  Don't  get 
mixed  up  In  public  affairs." 

His   mother,  however,  urged   him  on. 

Mr  Castro  went  to  Havana  to  win  his  de- 
gree In  law  at  the  Catholic  University  there. 
He  since  has  nationalized  the  school  and 
exiled  Its  rector,  Msgr.  Masvldal,  auxiliary 
bishop  of  Havana. 

The  church  plays  no  important  role  in  the 
general  affairs  of  Cuba  now. 

WORKS   IN   SLUM 

Mr  Castro  could  have  begun  practice  in 
the  wealthy  section  of  the  city.  Instead,  he 
and  two  other  young  men  opened  an  office  in 
the  Compostela  slum  area.  They  often 
handled  cases  without  charge. 

Outraged  beyond  endurance  by  the  motint- 
ing  atrocities  of  the  Batista  regime,  he  re- 
turned to  Santiago  in  1953  to  rally  support 
for  a  revolution.  „.,  ^    ». 

On  July  26,  1953— the  day  for  which  he 
named  his  revolts— he  and  149  other  young 
men  divided,  into  two  bands  of  75  each,  left 
a  farmhouse  7  miles  outside  Santiago,  where 
they  had  stored  arms,  and  attacked  the  Ba- 
tista fortress  of  Moncado  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  It  was  the  second  largest  stronghold 
in  Cuba,  and  Mr.  Castro's  men  were  routed, 
but  only  after  they  had  made  their  way 
over  Its  walls  and  very  nearly  captured  the 
machine  gun  that  stopped  their  assault. 

Mr.  Castro  and  his  brother  Raul,  who  had 
accompanied  him  on  the  raid,  were  fotind  In 
the  mountains  not  long  after  and  brought 
to  Santiago  for  trial.  There  was  no  death 
penalty  in  Cuba  then.  They  were  each  sen- 
tenced to  16  years.  But  Batista  wanted  them 
killed.     He  organized  a  plot  to  do  so. 

Several  men,  pretending  to  be  Castro  fol- 
lowers, would  smuggle  him  out  of  prison, 
then  shoot  him  for  attempting  to  escape. 
But  a  priest,  Msgr.  Perez  Serantes,  bishop  of 
Santiago,  learned  of  the  plot  from  a  prison 
guard.  He  convinced  Batista  not  to  go 
through  with  it. 

Two  years  later,  in  1955,  Batista  declared 
amnesty  for  all  political  prisoners  as  the 
prelude  to  a  rigged  election,  and  exiled  them. 
Fidel  and  Raul  went  to  Mexico,  where  they 
met  Guevara,  an  Argentine  Communist  and 
professional  bombthrower.  They  rotmded  up 
all  the  other  Cuban  exiles  they  could  find 
and  began  to  learn  about  guerrilla  warfare. 

FATHEB    DOES 

On  October  21.  1956,  Mr.  Castro's  father 
died  on  his  Cuban  plantation  at  the  age  of 
82. 

Two  months  later,  Fidel,  Raul,  Che  Gue- 
vara and  79  others,  all  armed  to  the  teeth, 
set  sail  for  Cuba  aboard  a  pleasure  cruiser 
called  the  Granma. 

Their  plan  was  to  land  at  Colorado  Beach 
on  Orlente  Province's  south  coast,  where  the 
Sierra  Maeetra  mountains  are  closest  (about 
15  miles)  to  the  water.  The  Granma  was 
spotted  by  a  Cuban  patrol  boat  Just  2  miles 
from  its  target,  and  was  turned  at  once  to 
shore.     The  sfxyt  where  Mr.  Castro  landed 
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was  an  Incredible  tangle  of  tropical  growth 
and   walstdeep  marsh  alive  with  crabs. 

Batista's  commanders,  alerted  to  the  land- 
ing by  the  patrol  boat,  sent  troops  and  air- 
craft Into  the  area.  The  planes  bombed  and 
strafed  the  rebels.  Of  the  82  who  caxne 
ashore,  only  12 — including  Pldel,  Raul  and 
Guevara — reached  the  mountains. 

TAKE    ON     50,000 

The  12  set  out  to  take  on  Batista's  50,000 
soldiers. 

Batista  was  ignorant  of  guerrilla  fighting, 
and  never  could  launch  an  effective  assault 
on  the  rebels.  Mr.  Castro's  wUl-o'-the-wlsp 
band,  often  near  starvation,  was  constantly 
on  the  move,  never  more  than  a  few  hours 
In  any  one  place. 

The  revolution  would  have  ended  one 
night  In  1957,  but  for  one  of  those  miracles 
which  always  seem  to  save  the  Hitlers  and 
the  Mussolinls — and  the  Castros — for  bigger 
things. 

A  small  patrol  led  by  a  Batista  captain 
found  Mr.  Castro  and  several  others,  ex- 
hausted after  a  long  day's  march,  asleep 
In  a  shelter  made  of  branches. 

MARVELED     AT     CANDOR 

The  captain,  completely  unaware  he  had 
discovered  the  rebel  leader,  woke  the  men. 
Mr.  Castro  stood  and  faced  him,  and  put  his 
hand  on  the  captain's  shoulder.  "I  am  the 
man  you  are  looking  for,"  he  said  "I  am 
Fidel." 

The  captain  marveled  at  Mr.  Castro's  can- 
dor. He  stared  silently  at  the  unkempt,  fiery- 
eyed  rebel  for  several  moments.  Then  he 
asked,  "Don't  you  know  that  It  Is  my  duty  to 
kill  you?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you  are  not  afraid?" 

"No." 

"Nor  the  others  who  are  scattered  through- 
out the  mountains?" 

"No." 

The  captain  shook  his  head.  He  turned  to 
his  soldiers  and  told  them,  "Let  these  men 
go.  It  will  do  no  good  to  kill  them.  It  Is 
Impossible  to  kill  an  Ideal." 

A  month  later  the  captain  defected  from 
Batista's  army  and  Joined  Castro  In  the 
mountains.  Today  he  Is  aide-de-camp  to 
Cuban  President  Osvaldo  Dortlcos. 

Mr.  Castro's  band  grew.  If  one  member  of 
a  family  Joined  him,  the  others  went  too  for 
fear  of  being  tortured  or  shot.  Children  of 
14  and  15,  both  boys  and  girls,  became 
guerrillas. 

Whenever  an  unarmetl  person  —  and  most 
were  unarmed — showed  up  to  offer  his  serv- 
ices, Castro  would  take  him  to  the  edge  of  a 
clearing  near  a  Batista  patrol  po.st  and  point 
to  It. 

"These  soldiers  have  guns."  he  would  say 
"Go  and  get  one      Then  you  can  Join  us" 

Men  and  women  who  fought  with  Ciustro 
say  his  revolution  was  dedicated  entirely 
to  social  reform  and  the  reversion  of  large, 
private  landholdlng  to  the  state,  but  they 
insist  he  was  In  no  way  a  Communist  then, 
or  that  he  gave  communism  even  serious 
consideration. 

They  blame  his  embrace  of  communism 
on  the  haired  he  developed  for  tlie  United 
States  when  that  Nation  refused  polntblank 
to  help  him  when  he  went  there  to  seek  fi- 
nancial as-sLstance  shortly  after  he  came  to 
f>ower. 

PAY  VISIT  TO   FAMILY 

In  1958.  Pldel  and  Raul  came  down  out  of 
the  mountains  to  spend  part  of  Christmas 
with  their  family.  They  made  their  way  past 
the  soldiers  guarding  the  plantation,  spent 
several  hours  with  their  mother,  their  grand- 
mother and  ."lister  An^ellta 

Exactly  1  yesir  and  1  week  later,  on  New 
Year's  Day,  1959.  Batista,  still  In  command 
of  30.000  soliders  in  Havana  who  had  never 
been  sent  Into  battle,  fled  Cuba. 

Mr.  Castro's  mother  who  had  Inspired  htm 
to  revolution,  lived  to  see  his  victory  She 
died  last  September  at  the  age  of  67. 


Mr.  Castro  held  a  family  reunion  shortly 
after  he  came  to  power.  An  uncle  who  trav- 
eled to  It  from  Buenos  Aires  made  a  speech. 
He  said:  "I  am  happy  my  family  produced 
a  man  who  will  liberate  his  people  from  dis- 
crimination, corruption  and  bad  govern- 
ment." 

Mr.  Castro  nodded. 

"Ours  was  a  revolution  not  to  change  a 
man,"  he  said,  "but  a  system  I  will  begin 
to  make  that  change  now.  My  system  will 
be  one  such  as  no  Latin  AmtriciUi  nation 
has  ever  had" 


Pan  American  World  Airways — $7  Million 
Jet  Overhaal  Facility  in  Miami,  Fla. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB;.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1964 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  re- 
cently Pan  American  World  Airways,  a 
pioneer  in  Latin  America,  dedicated  a  $7 
million  Jet  overhaul  facility  in  Miami. 
This  dedication  took  place  on  the  site 
of  the  United  States'  first  permanent 
international  air  terminal.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  have  been  present  and  to 
take  part  in  the  ceremonies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  new  pioneering  job 
instituted  by  Pan  American  is  further 
indication  of  the  tremendously  close  co- 
operation existing  between  the  airline 
and  the  Dade  County  Port  Authority 
with  whom  Pan  American  has  signed 
a  long-term  lease  to  pay  off  the  entire 
cost  of  construction.  When  the  $7  mil- 
lion obligation  on  the  part  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can has  been  liquidated,  tiie  building 
complex  will  become  the  property  of  the 
Dade  County  Port  Authority. 

The  new  Miami  facility  is  the  biggest 
jet  overhaul  base  in  the  Pan  American 
system  and  has  the  mi.ssion  of  keeping 
flying  the  airline's  fleet  of  129  airliners, 
79  jet  and  50  propeller  aircraft. 

Included  in  the  big  base  complex  are 
the  huge  maintenance  building  and  an 
adjacent  strikingly  modern,  gold-grilled 
headquarters  building  for  the  Latin 
American  division,  as  well  as  several 
small  satellite  building.s. 

The  maintenance  building  consolidates 
under  one  7-acre  roof,  18  special  shops, 
supply  warehouse,  engineering  and  pro- 
duction offices  that  have  been  dispersed 
in  various  locations  around  the  airport, 
often  several  miles  apart. 

Stretching  the  equivalent  of  more  than 
two  city  blocks  along  Northwest  36th 
Street,  372  feet  deep,  the  building  con- 
tains 660,000  square  feet  of  hangars, 
shops,  and  oflBces.  Two  huge  jet  clippers 
can  be  positioned  slmultanoou.sly  in  the 
hangar  area. 

The  maintenance  unit  i.s  big  enough 
to  contain  more  than  50  buildings  of  the 
size  of  Pan  Amencans  original  Miami 
base,  built  in  1929.  which  launched 
Miami  as  the  country's  first  international 
air  gateway. 

Pan  Am's  new  Miami  base  represents  a 
jet  age  overhaul  complex  as  modem  as 
any  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world, 
Executive  Vice  President  Wilbur  L.  Mor- 
rison, in  charge  of  the  Latin  American 
division,  has  told  me. 


In  addition,  it  has  been  carefully 
planned  and  engineered  so  that  it  can 
be  expanded  easily.  Pan  Am  is  confident 
that  expansion  will  be  needed  to  meet 
the  growing  sdr  travel  of  the  next  few 
years,  as  well  as  the  2.000-mile-an-hour 
supersonic  age  which  the  next  decade 
will  usher  in. 

The  overhaul  base  represents  a  mod- 
ern industrial  version  of  the  mountain 
coming  to  Mahomet — the  shops  come  to 
the  plane,  instead  of  vice  versa. 

When  a  jet  clipper  is  rolled  into  the 
hangar  for  overhaul,  nestled  over,  under, 
and  around  its  sweptback  wings  and 
half-block-long  fuselage  are  the  repair 
shops,  various  special  rooms,  engineer- 
ing and  production  ofiBces,  and  vast  sup- 
ply warehouse  necessary  to  support  It. 

A  worker,  for  example,  can  remove  a 
delicate  and  complicated  piece  of  radio 
or  eltctronic  gear  in  the  two-story-hlgh 
cockpit  of  a  Jet  clipper  and  step  directly 
outside  onto  a  ramp  which  leads  to  the 
radio  or  instrument  shop  less  than  50 
feet  away. 

Previously,  and  in  less  modern  bases, 
these  and  similar  components  would 
have  to  be  removed  from  the  aircraft, 
loaded  on  trucks  and  be  transported 
often  several  miles  to  the  proper  shop. 
Once  overhauled,  the  part  would  have 
to  be  transported  back  to  the  plane. 
This  uses  up  valuable  extra  time  and 
ix)ses  problems  of  having  components 
damaged  or  thrown  out  of  adjustment 
during  transit. 

All  the  shops  and  ofiBces  in  the  main- 
tenance building  are  air  conditioned  ex- 
cept the  propeller  shop,  welding  shop  and 
plating  shop.  In  these  three  areas  a  spe- 
cial ventilation  system  is  provided.  Air 
cooling  also  is  provided  in  the  cavernous 
supply  warehouse,  where  fans  and  power 
roof  ventilators  furnish  a  complete 
change  of  air  every  6  minutes. 

The  air  conditioning  required  units  to- 
taling 1,000  tons  capacity.  suflRcient  to  air 
condition  300  average-size  homes. 

Two  350-seat  cafeterias,  a  medical  de- 
partment. Industrial  relations  offlces, 
base  security  offices  and  credit  union  of- 
fices aLso  are  housed  in  the  maintenance 
building. 

The  administration  building,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  contemporary  design,  is  pat- 
terned after  the  prize-winning  design 
of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  New  Delhi,  India. 
It  contains  some  32,000  square  feet  of 
executive  offices,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square  with  an  Interior  patio  open  to 
the  sky.  In  the  patio  are  a  fountain, 
reflecting  pool  and  colorful  tropical 
plantings. 

Exterior  walls  of  the  two-stor>-  ad- 
ministration building  are  of  bronze- 
pierced  grilles  with  gold-Einodized  trim 

The  building  is  set  225  feet  back  from 
the  street  and  twin  driveways  leading 
to  the  entrance  are  centered  by  a  land- 
scaped 150-foot  reflecting  pool. 

Forming  an  impressive  column  march- 
ing up  to  the  front  entrance  are  24  flag- 
staCfs  from  which  will  fly  the  flags  of  the 
United  States  and  Latin  American 
Republics. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings,  3  sep- 
arate employee  parking  areas  hav*  been 
established  around  the  base,  with  spaces 
for  2,100  cars.  A  785-foot  covered, 
lighted  walkway  leads  from  the  main- 
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tenance  building  entrance  to  the  main 
parking  lot. 

Some  $25,000  has  been  spent  on  land- 
scaping the  entire  complex,  designed  to 
make  it  an  attractive  adjunct  to  the 
area. 

Construction  of  the  base  has  required 
18  months  from  the  time  the  first  spade- 
ful of  earth  was  turned  on  November  17, 
1962. 

The  entire  project  was  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Dade  County  Port  Authority, 
with  whom  Pan  American  has  signed  a 
lease  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  entire  cost 
of  construction.  At  the  termination  of 
the  lease,  the  port  authority  owns  the 
buildings  free  and  clear. 

Architects  for  the  Pan  Am  complex 
were  a  joint  venture  team  of  Maurice 
Connell.  Inc.,  architects-engineers,  and 
Steward-Skinner  Associates,  architects, 
of  Miami.  Both  firms  have  done  con- 
siderable work  on  other  Miami  Inter- 
natioanl  Airport  facilities. 

Contractors  were  H  C  Beck  Con- 
struction Co.  of  Dallas,  for  the  Main- 
tenance Building,  and  Witters  Construc- 
tion Co.  of  Miami,  who  built  the  Admin- 
istration Building. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  lmpres.slve  list  of 
"firsts"  In  International  aviation  history 
have  been  racked  up  at  Miami  by  Pan 
American  World  Airways  over  the  years. 

Here  are  some  of  them : 

First  U.S.  airline  to  operate  a  perma- 
nent international  air  service,  initially 
out  of  Key  West,  then  for  many  years, 
Miami. 

First  U.S.  airline  to  operate  land- 
planes  over  water  on  regularly  sched- 
uled flights,  initially  between  Key  West- 
Miami  and  Havana. 

First  U.S.  airline  to  operate  multi- 
engined aircraft  jjermanently  on  sched- 
uled transportation. 

First  U.S.  airline  to  use  radio  com- 
munications, starting  with  the  Miami- 
Havana  flights  in  1928. 

First  U.S.  airline  to  carry  emergency 
lifepavlng  equipment. 

First  U.S.  airline  to  carry  multiple- 
flight  crews. 

First  U.S.  airline  to  develop  sin  air- 
port and  airways  traffic  control  system, 
orlgiimted  at  the  Miami  base  in  1928. 

First  airline  to  order  and  purchase 
aircraft  built  to  its  own  specifications, 
the  Sikorsky  S-38  used  by  Col.  Charles 
Lindbergh  on  the  first  Miami-Panama 
flight. 

First  airline  to  develop  and  use  In- 
strument flying  techniques,  begun  on  the 
long  overwater  flights  between  Miami 
and  the  Caribbean. 

First  U.S.  airline  to  develop  a  com- 
plete aviation  weather  service. 

First  airline  to  employ  cabin  attend- 
ants and  serve  meals  aloft. 

First  U.S.  airline  to  offer  international 
air  express  service,  inaugurated  In  Mi- 
ami. 

First  UJ3.  airline  to  develop  and  use 
four-engine  fliylng  boats,  the  glamourous 
luxury  airliners  which  made  Miami's 
Dinner  Key  base  one  of  the  most  famous 
air  terminals  in  the  world. 

First  airline  to  sell  aU-expense  inter- 
national air  tours,  starting  with  Miami - 
Caribbean-South  America  junkets  in 
1932. 


First  airline  to  operate  a  scheduled 
transpacific  service,  in  1935,  and  trans- 
atlantic passenger  and  mail  service,  in 
1939,  using  lessons  learned  in  the  Carib- 
bean laboratory  on  flights  out  of  Miami. 

First  airline  to  operate  a  scheduled 
commercial  around-the-world  service, 
again  using  overwater  na^vlgation  and 
other  techniques  developed  in  the  Mi- 
ami-Caribbean-South America  flights. 

First  U.S.  airline  to  fiy  a  commercial 
jet  flight,  between  Miami  and  San  Juan, 
P.R.,  on  August  23,  1958. 


Tribute  to  Tarat  Shevchenko 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30, 1964 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
16,  1964,  the  American-Ukrainian  Cul- 
tural Society,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Ukrainian  civic  organizations  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y..  paid  tribute  to  Taras  H.  Shev- 
chenko, poet-laureate  of  Ukrsdne. 

The  evening  was  filled  with  beautiful 
music,  songs,  and  dances,  reflecting  the 
echoes  of  the  Ukraine. 

During  the  program,  two  poems  were 
read,  "It's  All  the  Same  for  Me,"  and  one 
of  Shevchenko's  most  famous  works, 
"The  Testament,"  and  these  follow: 

It's  All  the  Same  for  Me 
(Translated  by  Nestor  Procyk) 
It's  all  the  same  for  me,  shall  I 
Be  dwelling  In  Ukraine,  or^not; 
Shall  be  remembered,  or  denied 
Forgotten  here.  In  alien  snow — 
It's  simply  Just  the  same!     I  know. 
In  serfdom  I  grew  up,  'mong  strangers 
And,  by  my  own  folks  unremembered. 
In  serfdom,  weeping,  shall  I  die. 
Take  along  everything  what's  mine. 
No  track,  no  footprints  will  remain 
In  my  dear,  glorious  Ukraine, 
In  OUT — yet  not  owned — homeland. 
No  mention  will  make  son  nor  father; 
Father  won't  ask  his  son:  "Come — pray, 
Do  pray,  my  son!    For  our  Ukraine, 
For  her  he,  once,  was  wildly  smothered!" 
It  win  be  all  the  same:   WIU  son 
Be  praying  for  me,  or  wUl  not. 
Yet,  never'll  be  the  same  for  me 
Should  my  Ukraine  be  lulled  to  sleep 
By  wily  foe  and  then — In  grief, 
AU  plundered,  robbed — aroused  In  flames — 
God— No!    It  won't  be  all  the  same! 


The  Testament 
(Translated  by  Clarence  A.  Manning) 
The  poem  \a  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
Shevchenko's  works  and  has  been  accepted 
as  the  keynote  of  the  movement  for  Ukrain- 
ian liberation. 

When  I  die,  O  lay  my  body 

In  a  lofty  tomb 

Out  upon  the  steppes  unbotmded 

In  my  own  dear  Ukraine; 

So  that  I  can  see  before  me 

The  wide  stretching  mefulowa 

And  Dnlpro,  its  banks  so  lofty. 

And  can  hear  It  tearing. 

As  It  carries  far  frotn  Ukraine 

Unto  the  bltie  sea 

All  our  foemen's  blood—and  tbea 

I  will  leara  the  meadows 


And  the  hills  and  fly  away 

Unto  God  himself — 

For  a  prayer — But  tm  that  moment 

I  will  know  no  God. 

Bury  me  and  then  rise  boldly. 

Break  In  twain  your  fetters 

And  with  the  foul  blood  of  foemen 

Sprinkle  well  your  freedcoo. 

And  of  me  In  your  great  family. 

When  It's  freed  and  new. 

Do  not  fall  to  make  a  mention 

With  a  soft,  kind  word. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program,  all 
those  who  participated  received  a  stand- 
ing ovation. 

I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
program  which  follows: 

PABT   I 

Master  of  ceremonies,  Bill  Gregory,  of 
WKBW-TV. 

1.  Anthems:  American  National  Anthem, 
Mrs.  Halyna  Pryshlak;  at  the  piano,  Mrs.  Llda 
Stasluk:  Ukrainian  National  Anthem,  male 
choir  "PromethexiB." 

2.  Opening  remarks.  Dr.  Gerald  B.  Leigh- 
body. 

3.  Male  choir  "Prometheus": 

(a)  "Zapovlf  (Testament  of  T.  Shev- 
chenko) :  Music  by  O.  Koshetz.  A  forceftU 
entreaty  of  the  poet  urging  his  people  to 
unite  and  shake  off  the  shackles  of  oppres- 
sion. 

(b)  "Blazhen  Muzh"  (Blessed  Man)  :  Music 
arranged  by  A.  Hnatyshyn.  Religious  hymn 
Bung  In  traditional  melodious  succession  and 
harmony  of  the  Cave  Monastery  of  Kiev 
(Klevo-Pecherska  Lavra). 

(c)  "Sadok  Vyshnevey"  (The  Cherry  Or- 
chard) :  Poem  by  T.  Shevchenko.  Music 
arranged  by  A.  Hnatyshyn.  The  poet  depicts 
the  tranquility  of  a  Ukrainian  evening  after 
an  arduous  day  In  the  fields.  Soloists:  Wasyl 
Drabyk,  JurlJ  Chomyn. 

(d)  "Dzwony"  (The  Bells)  :  Music  arranged 
by  D.  Kotko.  Ukrainian  Epiphany  carol  with 
vocal  Imitation  of  bells.  Soloist:  AndrlJ 
Soroka. 

4.  "Chayka"  Dancers:  "Hutzulka."  A 
dance  of  the  Ukrainian  mountaineers — Hut- 
zuly,  dwellers  of  the  picturesque  Carpathian 
Mountains. 

5.  Ladles  Bandura  ensemble  "Kapela  Ban- 
durystok": 

(a)  "Mly  Rldney  Krayu"  (My  Native 
Land)  :  By  W.  Matluk,  arranged  by  P.  Pota- 
penko.  A  nostalgic  trip  to  memcoy  lane  de- 
scribing the  beauty  of  Ukraine  and  youthful 
days  spent  there.  Soloist:  Halyna  Kraw- 
chenko. 

(b)  "Sontse  Hrlye.,  Vlter  Viye"  (The  Sxin 
Is  Shining,  the  Wind  Is  Blowing) .  Polk  song 
based  on  words  of  T.  Shevchenko. 

(c)  "Ishov  Kozak  Potaykom"  (A  Kozak 
Soldier  Wandered  Secretly) .  Music  arranged 
by  P.  Potapenko.  A  folk  song  about  a  young 
Kozak  In  love,  asking  his  girl  for  a  secret 
date. 

(d)  "Oy  Dlvchyna  Ulana  •  •  •"  (The 
Maiden  Ulana  •  •  • ) .  A  merry  Ukrainian 
folk  song  about  a  young  girl  named  Ulana, 
pretty  as  a  fresh  garden  flower.  Soloist: 
Halyna  Krawchenko. 

6.  "Chayka"  Dancers:  "Tryasunetz," 
Ukrainian  Transcarpathlan  dance. 

XMTOUCISSIOir 

Ladles'  Bandura  ensemble  "Kapela  Ban- 
durystok"  (Ukrainian -American  Youth  Asso- 
ciation of  Detroit,  Mich.  Conductcn',  Petro 
Potapenko;  manager,  Sugene  Bepeta. 

Male  chc^  "Prcxnetheus"  (Ulcratnian 
Youth  Association)  of  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Conductor,  Stephan  Humlnllovych;  manager, 
Petro  Mykulak. 

PAST   n 

1.  Indies  Bandura  ensemble  "Kapela  Ban* 
durystok": 

(a)  "^ahaday  Banduro  Splwamy"  (Ode  to 
the  Bandxira) .   Words  by  N.  Kahii^na.  musto 
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by  H  KytastyJ,  arranged  for  Bundura  choir 
by  P.  Potapenko.  A  song  begging  the  Ban- 
dura  to  recall,  with  Its  haunting  melodies. 
the  beauty  of  the  Ulcralnlan  landscape.  So- 
loist.  Valentyna  Bykovetz. 

(b)  "Ta  Tuman  Yarom  Kotytsya"  (Haze 
Rolling  Through  the  Valley).  Romantic  folk 
song  urging  the  young  people  to  fun  and 
frolic 

(ci  "Chy  znayesh  Ty  •  •  •  "  i  CKi  you 
know  •  •  •?).  Words  and  music  by  R. 
Kupchynskey.  arranged  by  P.  Potapenko. 
A  ballad  In  which  the  Ukrainian  countryside 
Is  likened  to  a  song  never  to  be  forgotten,  a 
song  that  follows  one's  Ufepath  forever  So- 
loist, Halyna  Krawchenko 

(d)  "Ne  Khylysya  Berizonko"  (Do  not 
Bend,  Young  Blrchtreei.  .\  song  of  the 
Ukrainian  Freedom  Army  (UPAl  with  an 
urgent  call  to  the  young  women  to  Join  in 
the  fight  to  liberate  the   land 

(el  "Ta  Orav  Muzhyk"  (The  Ploughman 
and  the  Girls).  A  gay  Ukrainian  folk  song 
about  a  girlish  prank  played  upon  a  plough- 
man. 

2,  Male  choir  "Prometheus" 

(a)  Serenade:  A  medley  of  Ukrainian 
folk    songs,    arranged    by    S.    Humlnllovych: 

(1)  "Sonce  Nyzenko"  (The  Sim  Is  Set- 
ting). A  young  man  hastens  to  meet  his 
beloved      Soloist.  W  Drabyk 

(2)  "Oy  Polola  Horlytsya"  (The  Weeding 
Turtle-Dove  K  A  witty  love  song  abo\it  a 
Jealous  mate 

(3)  "Zwlky  Idesh  Cholovichonku'" 
(Whence  are  you  coming,  dearest ':' )  A  merry 
Bong  about  a  gayblade  husband  called  to  ac- 
count for  his  whereabouts  by  hl.s  wife  So- 
lolsts.  Ivan  Tkachenko.  Stepan  Hara.sovskey. 
Etepan  Kryvenkey, 

(4>  "Zlbrav  Batko  Kompaniu "  (Father  and 
His  Company).  Father  assembled  a  merry 
group  and  is  disregarding  the  warnings  of 
his  fellow  companions  about  his  wife's  im- 
minent approach  He  feels  he  can  handle 
the  situation. 

(b)  "Rozlahalysya  Tumany"  (Mist  En- 
velops the  Valley )  .  Music  by  P.  Mayboroda. 
Ukrainian  Freedom  Fighters'  (UPA)  son^ 
describing  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  learless 
UPA,  their  exploits  on  battlefields,  love  for 
the  maiden  who  awaits  the  lover's  return. 

(C)  "PtycheJ  Khor"  (Birds'  Chorus) 
Music  arranged  by  D.  Kotko,  Let's  go  to  the 
grove  to  enjoy  the  songs  of  the  birds  and 
relax  for  a  while,  forget  all  troubles  there. 
Vocal  Imitations  of  bird  songs.  Soloists, 
W    Drabyk,  F.  Chomyn 

3.  "Chayka"  Dancers:  "Vesnivka"  (.Spring 
Dance).  Male  choir  "Prometheus"  accom- 
panying in  the  background 

The  Ukrainian  Folk  Dance  Ensemble 
"Chayka"  of  Hamilton.  Ont.  Choreographer 
and  director,  Yaroslav  R.  Klun;  at  the  piano. 
Misses  Marusia  Gulas  and  Hala  Kufil:  Ac- 
c.ordionists.  Yaroslav  ZaoklpnyJ  and  Ivan 
Sellwoniuk 

St.ige  arrangenu'nt..s  by  arti.-st  M.irian 
Borachok.  BiifTalo  NY 


L.\W.S   AND  RULES   FOR   PUBLICATION   OF 

THE   CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  State.s 

Tttle  44.  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  arrangement,  style,  contents, 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Con(^res- 
siONAL  Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12.   1895.  c.  23.  §  13.  28  Stat.  603.) 

TrnjE  44,  Skction  182b.  Same;  illus- 
trations. MAPS.  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 


the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing.      (June  20, 

1936.  c.  630.  S  2.  49  Stat.  1546  ) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congre.ssional  Record  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted  the 
following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  ATrangement  o/  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  foUow.s  The  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Proiided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  in  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedule.s 

2  Type  and  style  ■ — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Ofllclal  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7',2-polnt  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6',i-p>olnt 
type:  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-i)olnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
u^ed  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  olJlcial,  or  legal 
documents  or  p«ipers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manu'^rript  -  When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  b«  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.  m.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  In  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning:  and  if  all  of 
s.iid  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than   12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than  7  o'clock 
[)  m  ,  to  Insure  pvibllcati<jn  the  following 
morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished  -Proofs  of  'leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
po.sslble  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
."Jix  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge 

6  Notation  of  withheld  r,niarA:s  — If  manu- 
script or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record 

7  Thirty-day  limit-  It^c  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  exten.siun  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Public 
Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days. 


unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  lurther.  That  no  Member  of  0.)n- 
gre.ss  shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revi.-^lon  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material. 
Bubstltutlor^.s  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  t.ew  subject  matter. 

9.  Tlie  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  CONGHE.SSIONAL  RECORD  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
pnnttd  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  tn 
apply   to  Conference  reports. 

lOia)  Appendix  to  dally  Record  —Vihcn 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Proridcd,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional  FtECORD 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the  offi- 
cial reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  of  the  other  House,  so 
that  Senate  and  House  extensions  app>ear  al- 
ternately as  far  as  possible  throughout  the 
Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order 
or  arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes 
from  the  official  reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses 

The  official  reixirters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  tlie  other  In  alternate  issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session 

This  rtile  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
dlately  f.  illowlng  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  official  reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  CoNCREssfoNAL  Record,  nor  to  Records 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Imme- 
prlnted  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congre.'-s 

11  Estimate  of  c.sf  — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  M'mber  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  s[)eech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regrulatlon.  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Fieporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congrissional 
Record  which  is  In  contravention  of  this 
paratrranh 

12  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
-scnpt  and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
ir    the  pr  iceedlngs. 


BmI  Sflfv  QaoU  Matt  B«  IncreaMd 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or    WABHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1,  1964 

Mrs.  MAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 

,  of  last  week  I  addressed  the  House 

„  the  subject  of  the  need  of  American 

Dnsiiiners  for  ample  supplies  of  sugar 

reasonable    prices.     This    consumer 

will  be  met  through  enactment  of 

ation  embodying  the  provisions  of 

.,^6  30  bills  now  pending  in  the  Com- 
littee  on  Agriculture  to  raise  the  basic 
irketing  quota  for  beet  sugar  produc- 
es by  750,000  tons.  This  is  the  produc- 
lon  level  achieved  at  Oovernment  urg- 
,  because  of  a  shortage  of  foreign  sugar 
spiles.  In  my  speech,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
,jtllned  the  surprise  and  shock  I  felt 
rhen,  a  few  days  earlier.  I  had  noted  in 
ie  press  a  report  that  the  chairman 
>f  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  favored 
.  gimple  1-year  extension  of  the  foreign 
luotas  In  the  present  sugar  act,  with 
tto  regard  for  the  domestic  quotas  in  the 
iw. 

Mr.  Speaker,   I   am   far   from    being 
Lone   in   my   concern.     Last   Saturday, 
,jio  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee 
an   Agriculture   also   took    strong    Issue 
jdth  the  advisability  of  a  simple  1-year 
lextension   of   the   foreign    quotas   that 
,^ould  not  increase  marketing  quotas  for 
Womestic  sugar  producers.     The  gentle- 
Iman  from  California  [Mr.  Hagen]   and 
ithe  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
[short]  both  spoke  at  the  annual  sum- 
Imer  convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Television  and  Radio  Farm  Di- 
rectors    at     Cherry     Hill,     N.J.     Their 
I  speeches  were  concise  and  clearly  dem- 
lOnstrate    the    reasons    that    marketing 
1  quotas    for    domestic    sugar    producers 
[must  be  increased  this  year. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
f  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
ifomla  [Mr.  HagenI  and  the  gentleman 
[from  North  Dakota  fMr  Short!  at  this 
[point  in  the  Record: 

[rmicaxks  of  Congressman  Harlan  Hagen.  or 
California.  Prepared  for  Delivery  at  An- 
nual Summer  Meeting  of  National  Asso- 
ciation OF  Television  and  Radio  Farm  Di- 
rectors. Chkrrt  Hill  Inn.  Cherry  Hill. 
N.J.,    June   25,    1964 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  larm  broadcasters,  ladlee 
and  gentlemen,  Congreseraan  Short  haa  very 
effectively  explained  why  beet  sugar  produc- 
tion Is  now  considerably  above  the  beet  sugar 
marketing  quota  In  the  Sugar  Act— because 
the  Oovernment  appealed  for  Increased  pro- 
duction to  meet  the  needs  of  consumers  for 
m(M-e  sugar  at  reasonable  prices,  and  the 
Bugarbeet  producers  responded  to  that  ap- 
petd.  He  has  also  shown  why,  because  of  the 
1  continued  uncertainty  of  the  world  sugar  pic- 
ture. It  Is  In  the  consumer  InKrest  to  place 


Appendix 

gnatw  raUause  OQ  flM  domestic  rugar-pro- 
doetiia  Industry.  ,    .  _.j 

ItiLo  wouM  be  a  matter  at  almple  Ju»tto» 
to  nOse  the  baalc  beet  mxfSU  quota  by  760.000 
tons  The  Ooremment  aeksd  foe  Increased 
prod'uctlaii.  and  the  beet  eugw  Induetry  de- 
livered; It  18  only  }u»t.  «»^"*A*"  Jf^^ 
logical  and  in  the  public  Interert.  that  the 
industry  be  permitted  to  market  the  addi- 
tional sugar  It  is  producing  at  the  urging  oif 
the  Government. 

Why  then,  doesn't  the  Congress  go  ahead 
and  m'crease  the  beet  BU«ar  quota  and  be 
done  with   It?     Unfortunately.  It  is   not  as 

simple  as  that. 

I  am  confident  that  before  Congress  ad- 
loums.  the  beet  sugar  quota  will  be  In- 
creased but  It  wUl  not  be  until  after  a 
struggle.  For  I  have  learned  Ln  nearly  12 
years  in  Congress  that  even  the  best  causes, 
evea  the  most  logical  and  Just  measures,  can 
have  their  opponents  and  can  become  mat- 
ters of  great  controversy. 

The  opponents  of  adjusting  the  beet  sugar 
marketing  quota  to  present  levels  of  beet 
Bugar  production  are  the  cane  sugar  refiners, 
and  their  vociferous  and  bitter  opposition  has 
indeed  made  sugar  quotas  a  matter  of  great 
controversy. 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  cane 
sugar  producers  and  cane  sugar  refiners. 
Cane  sugar  on  the  market  Is  almost  always 
the  result  of  two  steps  In  processing,  that 
normally  takes  place  In  two  different  plants. 
The  first  phase  takes  place  close  to  the  sugar- 
cane fields,  and  consists  of  the  extraction  of 
the  sugar  Juices  from  the  cane,  purification, 
crystallization,  and  the  production  of  what 
Is  called  raw  sugar.  This  Is  crystallized  sugar 
which  Is  almost,  but  not  quite,  ready  for  the 
consumer  market.  It  still  has  1  to  2  percent 
of  the  molasses  clinging  to  the  crystals. 
The  raw  sugar  is  then  shipped  to  the  cane 
refineries,  .where  this  small  amount  of  mo- 
lasses is  removed  and  the  sugar — then  called 
refined  cane  sugar — is  offered  to  consumers. 
The  cane  sugar  refiners,  therefore,  are  not 
sugar  producers.  They  do  not  add  an  ounce 
to  the  world's  supply  of  sugar.  They  merely 
convert,  from  raw  to  refined,  sugar  that  some- 
one else  has  produced,  and  into  which  most 
of  the  labor  has  already  gone. 

This  is  In  contrast  to  the  methods  of  beet 
sugar  production  In  the  United  States.  Here. 
all  the  extraction,  purification,  and  refining 
processess  take  place  in  each  plant — the 
sugarbeets  go  Into  one  end.  and  completely 
refined,  sugar  comes  out  of  the  other  end  of 
a  beet  supar  processing  plant.  Obviously, 
the  amount  of  labor  required  is  greater  per 
hundred  pounds  of  sugar — and  therefore  the 
contribution  to  the  American  economy  Is 
greater — for  the  complete  beet  sugar  extrac- 
tion, processing,  and  refining  operation  than 
for  the  cane  refining  operation  alone. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  tremendous  con- 
tribution which  sugarbeet  production  makes 
to  the  well-being  of  American  agriculture 
In  scores  of  communities  In  some  27  States. 
The  cane  sugar  refiners  not  only  make  no 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  American  agri- 
culture— their  operations  have  a  negative 
infiuence  on  the  American  farmer,  because 
more  than  half  their  raw  sugar  supplies,  un- 
der the  present  law,  come  from  foreign  na- 
tions Every  ton  of  sugar  the  cane  refiners 
Import  is  a  ton  of  sugar  that  American  farm- 
ers are  prevented  from  producing.  And  let 
me  remind  you  that  sugarbeets  are  a  non- 
surplus  crop.  We  now  import  about  40  per- 
cent   of    our    annual    sugar    needs — and    the 


cane  refiners  extract  their  toll,  collect  their 
fttargin,  oo  Tlrtually  every  ton  of  It.  The 
present  law  permits  leas  than  76,000  tons  of 
refined  sugar  to  be  imptxiied.  Including  00,000 
tons  from  the  Philippines;  all  the  rest  must 
come  In  as  raw  sugar,  far  further  processing 
In  the  plants  of  the  cane  sugar  refiners.  To 
put  this  In  perspective,  let  me  point  out  that 
at  the  present  consumption  level,  foreign  im- 
ports this  year  will  amount  to  around  4  mil- 
lion tons — and  aU  but  about  75,000  tons,  as  I 
have  said,  are  required  to  come  In  as  raw 
sugar  for  the  express  benefit  of  the  US  cane 
sugar  refiners.  In  addition,  nearly  all  the 
sugar  shipped  to  the  continental  United 
States  from  our  own  offshore  cane  producing 
areas— Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  . 
Islands — must  also  come  in  as  raw  sugar,  for 
the  express  benefit  of  the  continental   cane 

refiners. 

Under  the  present  law.  the  cane  sugar  re- 
finers have  about  70  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
sugar  market.  They  are  the  dominant  mar- 
ket influence  on  the  high  side.  It  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  a  simple  fact  of  competition  under 
such  circumstances'  that  beet  sugar  never 
sells  few  more  than  cane  sugar  in  the  same 
market,  and  usually  sells  for  less— although, 
as  the  home  economists  among  you  ladies  ■ 
know,  beet  sugar,  and  cane  sugar  are  Iden- 
tical products,  of  equal  purity  and  Identical 
chemical  composition,  equally  suited  for  all 

food  uses.  ^         .  ,^ 

Although  I  obviously  cannot  and  would 
not  want  to  attempt  to  speak  for  the  cane 
sugar  refiners,  It  seems  obvious  that  their 
bitter  opposition  to  a  beet  sugar  quota  in- 
crease stCTns  from  two  reasons:  they  want 
to  maintain  their  present  stranglehold  on 
70  percent  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market,  and 
they  fear  beet  sugar  competition. 

It  is  significant  that  where  the  cane  re- 
finers normally  have  the  market  all  to  them- 
selves, such  as  in  the  Northeast  Stetee,  base 
sugar  prices  for  many  years  have  been  the 
highest  in  the  United  States— while  in  the 
Chicago- West  marketing  territory,  where  beet 
sugar  competition  is  particularly  Intense, 
base  sugar  prices  have  been  the  lowest  in 
the  United  States.  When  scans  beet  sugar 
moved  here  to  the  East  last  year,  and  earlier 
this  year,  and  sold  at  prices  considerably 
under  cane  prices,  the  cane  refiners  squealed 
like  stuck  pigs. 

The  can  refiners  have  no  valid  argument 
for  preventing  sugarbeet  producers  from  be- 
ing permitted  to  sell  the  sugar  they  have 
produced  at  the  urging  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. And  so  the  refiners  have  resorted  to 
raising  a  lot  of  false  arguments,  a  smoke- 
screen by  which  they  hope  to  confuse  the 
real  Issue.  If  I  had  the  time  today,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  knock  down  each  of  those 
false  arguments  with  the  facts.  You  wUl 
find  them  all  answered  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  8.  beginning  on  page  12457. 
I  had  the  prlvUege  of  Joining  with  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  floor  that  day.  In  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  whole  situation, 
and  I  believe  you  wiU  find  it  Interesting  as 
well  as  enlightening. 

While  the  argtmaents  are  going  on,  of 
course,  the  days  roll  by.  the  poUUcal  con- 
ventions are  coming  up,  and  some  day  this 
session  of  Congress  will  be  over.  Since  the 
foreign  quotas  In  the  present  act  expire  at 
the  end  of  this  year,  scans  action  on  sugar 
will  be  taken.  Otherwise,  all  tH*  foreign 
Imports  wlU  be  lumped  In  a  single  "global" 
quota,  except  for  the  Philippine  quota,  and 
there  will  be  no  Fwohlbltlon  against  Imports 
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of  refined  sugar.  I  am  axir©  neither  the  for- 
eign sugar  InterentB  nor  the  can  refiners 
want  that  to  happen. 

Although  they  have  not  yet  come  out  pub- 
licly for  It.  I  am  equally  sure  the  cane  re- 
finers would  support  the  proposal  that  has 
been  made  for  a  stopgap  1-year  extension 
of  the  foreign  quotas,  with  no  Increase  In 
domestic  quotas.  This  would  solve  none  of 
the  pressing  problems  facing  the  domestic 
sugar-producing  Iztdustry.  and  would  bene- 
fit only  some  foreign  sugar  Interests  and. 
prlncl[MLlly,  the  cane  sugar  refiners  by  pre- 
serving for  them  for  another  year  their 
present  monoftoly  of  70  percent  of  the 
American  sugar  market.  I  am  flmnly  con- 
vinced that  a  majority  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  would  vote  against 
such  a  proposal. 

Some  30  bills.  Introduced  by  Members  of 
both  political  parties,  are  now  pending  la 
the  House  committee  which  would  Increase 
the  beet  sugar  quota  to  the  Industry's  cur- 
rent level  of  production.  A  similar  bill  Is 
pending  In  the  Senate,  with  the  sponsorship 
there  also  of  Members  of  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  Including  the  majority  leader  and  the 
majority  whip.  There  Is  no  legitimate  rea- 
son why  the  House  Conunlttee  on  Agricul- 
ture could  not  begin  sugar  hearings  tomor- 
row. 

To  delay  further  Is  merely  to  postpone  set- 
tlement of  an  Issue  which  should.  In  all 
justice  and  by  all  logic,  be  resolved  In  favor 
of  the  American  sugar  consumer  and  Amer- 
ican agriculture. 


HxiCARKS  or  CoNCRnssMAN  Don  L.  Short,  or 
NOKTH  Dakota.  PwEPAjua)  rem.  Deljvert  at 
Annttai.  StriocER  MEETtNo  or  National  As- 
sociation or  Television  and  Radio  Park 
DnuBCToas,  Cherrt  Hiu<  Inn,  Ckerkt  Hill, 
N  J..  Jmr*  25,  1»64 

Mr.  Chairman,  farm  broadcasters,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  I  am  most  appreciative  of  the 
opportunity  to  visit  with  you  for  a  few  min- 
utes this  morning  about  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Oongresa  on  sugar  legislation.  I  oja 
'especially  pleased  to  see  the  ladles  and  chil- 
dren here.  It  is  inspiring  to  see  a  group  in 
which  the  whole  family  not  only  has  an  Inter- 
est in  what  dad's  Job  is,  or  In  his  pay  check, 
but  also  Joins  with  him  in  Important  activi- 
ties in  connection  with  that  Job.  This  is 
something  that  Is  good  ff)r  the  family,  and 
when  families  work  and  play  together  as  a 
luilt,  that  Is  good  for  America. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  when  we  on  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  develop  and 
consider  legislation  for  agriculture,  I  for 
one — and  I  believe  this  holds  for  most  mem- 
bers of  the  committee — weigh  and  measure 
the  merits  of  such  legislation  on  the  basis  of 
how  It  would  help  to  preserve  the  family 
farm,  as  well  as  how  it  would  help  the  totaJ 
agrlciiltural  and  economic  well-being  of  the 
Nation.  In  this  respect  our  goals  are  similar 
to  your  goals  as  television  and  radio  farm  di- 
rectors, for  the  Information  on  better  farm- 
ing methods,  and  the  day-to-day  farm  news, 
which  you  have  brought  to  rural  America 
through  the  years,  have  contributed  immeas- 
urably to  Improving  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  the  family  farm  in  this  country,  and, 
therefore,  you  have  contributed  significantly 
to  a  better  America.  I  strongly  feel  that  the 
family,  whether  urban  or  rural.  Is  the  foun- 
dation of  our  entire  society  and  the  funda- 
mental sources  of  the  strength  of  our 
Republic. 

To  the  ladies  of  the  family — to  you  ladles 
as  consumers — I  particularly  wtsti  to  address 
my  brief  comments  this  morning. 

Tou  will  remember  that  early  last  year 
when  you  went  to  the  grocery  store,  you 
noticed — especially  II  you  lived  here  Ifi  the 
East — that  the  price  of  sugar  was  going  up. 
Tha   underlying   cause  was   that  the   world 


sugar  situation  had  cocnpletely  reversed  it- 
self since  tlie  CcMnmtinist  takeover  in  Cuba. 
Instead  of  a  world  surplus  of  sugar,  there  was 
a  world  shortage.  With  Cuban  sugar  quite 
property  barred  ftom  the  United  States,  we 
no  longer  had  a  foreign  sugar  bowl  upon 
which  we  could  draw,  as  we  had  In  the  past, 
to  fill  our  own  sugar  bowl,  and  so  we  had  to 
mtaax  the  sucar  bins  at  the  world,  a  world 
short  of  sugar.  In  an  attempt  to  find  erM>ugh 
for  our  consumers. 

In  this  emergency,  the  cane  sugar  re- 
ftners  showed  very  clearly  that  they  were 
uot  able  to  obtain  enough  foreign  sugar,  in 
tbe  amounts  and  at  the  times  required,  at 
reasonable  prices,  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
consumers.  As  a  result,  prices  of  Imported 
sugar  went  up  sharply,  and  affected  our  en- 
tire sugar  market. 

During  this  critical  period,  our  Govern- 
ment called  upon  the  domestic  suagr  pro- 
ducers, and  particularly  the  sugarbeet  In- 
dustry, to  Increase  production  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  their  capacity,  and  to  Increase  that 
capacity  by  making  additional  investments 
In  processing  equipment.  In  order  to  make 
more  sugar  available  to  American  consumers 
at  reasonable  prices.  The  Government 
turned  especially  to  sugarbeet  producers, 
because  sugarbeets  are  a  6-month  crop,  from 
planting  to  harvest,  and  offered  not  only  the 
closest  source  of  sugar  geographically  but 
also  the  quickest  potential  for  substantial 
Increases   In  sugar   production. 

As  Incentives  for  making  the  necessary  In- 
vestments in  farm  machinery  and  Increased 
processing  facilities,  the  Government  an- 
nounced that  there  would  be  no  controls  in 
sugarbeet  acreage  through  the  1965  crop 
year.  The  sugarbeet  Industry  responded  to 
the  pleas  of  their  government.  In  behalf  of 
consumers,  by  Increasing  sugar  production 
In  1963  by  some  half  million  tons  over  1962; 
and  the  crop  now  In  the  ground  Is  expected 
to  yield  another  quarter  million  tons  more 
sugar  than  the  1963  crop.  Moreover,  the  beet 
sugar  industry  sold  Its  sugar  during  the 
emergency  at  from  $1  to  $3  per  hundred 
pounds  less  than  cane  sugar,  refined  from 
high  priced  foreign  raw  sugar,  was  selling  for 
In  the  same  markets. 

The  steller  performance  of  the  sugarbeet 
producers  and  the  beet  sugar  ind^try  gen- 
erally, in  behalf  of  American  consumers,  un- 
doubtedly kept  cane  sugar  prices  from  going 
even  higher  than  they  did. 

Now  you  would  expect  that  the  sugarbeet 
producers,  and  the  beet  sugar  Industry  gen- 
erally, would  receive  wholehearted  approval 
for  Its  performance  In  behalf  of  consumers — 
or,  at  the  very  least,  that  It  would  not  be 
penalized  for   this  perormance. 

Well,  the  Industry's  performance  has  re- 
ceived widespread  recognition  and  approval — 
by  oftlclals  of  the  Government,  by  various 
consumer  and  farm  groups,  and  by  a  large 
number  of  Members  of  Congress.  In  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  But,  strangely 
enough,  the  Indtustry  will  be  penalized  for  Its 
I>erformance — and  penalized  severely — <Jh- 
less  the  Congress  tran.slates  words  Into  ac- 
tion, and  amends  the  present  Sugar  Act  to 
I)ermlt  the  Industry  to  market  the  additional 
sugar  It  Is  producing. 

You  ladles  may  well  ask  why  Congress 
enters  the  s\igar  picture.  Well,  Congress  is 
right  In  the  middle  of  the  sugar  plcttire  be- 
cause that's  where  we  belong.  For  some  30 
years,  the  marketing  of  sugar  In  this  country 
has  been  regulated  by  a  Federal  law.  In  this 
respect,  we  are  no  different  from  almost  every 
other  country  in  the  world,  because  nearly 
every  nation  has  some  kind  of  sugar  law  to 
assist  its  own  sugar  producers  and  to  help 
assure  supplies  for  Its  consumers  The  law 
in  the  United  States  Is  called  the  Sugar  Act. 
The  basic  feature  of  the  Sugar  Act  Is  a  pat- 
tern of  marketing  quotas — which  determine 


how  much  sugar  each  part  of  the  domestic 
sugar  producing  Industry,  beet  or  cane,  njAy 
sell  In  a  year,  and  how  much  a  long  list  of 
foreign  countries  may  market  In  this  coun- 
try  In  a  year.  The  formula  for  setting  these 
marketing  quotas,  at  any  given  level  of  rugw 
consumption.  Is  established  by  the  CongrtM. 

One  reason  the  Sugar  Act  has  worked  lo 
weil  over  the  years,  for  the  benefit  of  con- 
sumers as  well  as  for  producers,  is  that  Ooq. 
gress  has  reviewed  the  act  frequently  aaa 
made  changes  as  necessary  to  fit  changing 
conditions.  When  we  last  amended  the  act. 
In  July  of  1962,  neither  the  Government  nor 
the  sugar  trade  recognized  that  an  explosive 
world  sugar  situation,  with  world  supply  faij. 
Ing  short  of  world  demand,  was  ahead  of  us. 
Consequently,  the  quota  pattern  established 
by  the  Congress  then,  which  fit  the  situation 
then.  Is  now  already  out  of  date  and  does 
not  fit  the  drastically  changed  situation  that 
exlsu  today.  The  present  quota  pattern 
does  not  sufficiently  protect  American  con- 
sumers. 

For  example,  under  the  present  law,  the 
beet  sugar  marketing  quota  for  this  year  la 
2,700,000  tons.  That  Is  the  amount  of  sugar 
the  beet  sugar  Industry  Is  permitted  to  wtil 
this  year.  Yet.  because  of  the  Insistent 
urging  of  the  Government  to  produce  more 
sugar  for  consumers  at  reasotiable  prices,  tbs 
production  of  the  beet  sugar  Industry  has 
far  outstripped  the  beet  sugar  marketing 
quota.  The  crop  now  In  the  ground  Is  ex- 
pected to  yield  from  3,350,000  to  3,400,000 
tons  of  sugar — and  the  expansion  of  procen- 
Ing  facilities,  urged  by  the  Government.  Is  «i- 
p>ected  to  result  m  still  greater  beet  sugar 
production  next  year. 

An  Increase  of  750,000  tons  Is  needed  tn 
order  to  bring  the  basic  beet  sugar  marketing 
quota  up  to  date.  In  line  with  the  Industry's 
current  production  level.  Unless  the  mar- 
keting quota  is  Increased,  the  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry will  not  be  permitted,  under  the  law, 
to  sell  the  additional  sugar  It  Is  producing  at 
the  request  of  the  Government.  Drastic 
acreage  reductions  will  be  Inevitable.  The 
prospect  for  new  beet  sugar  mills  In  areas 
urgently  needing  an  alternative  cash  crop 
will  be  dark.  And  American  sugar  consumei;^ 
will  be  forced  to  depend  to  too  large  a 
degree — as  they  have  to,  today — on  supplies 
from  a  world  In  which  nearly  a  third  of  the 
sugar  production  Is  In  Communist  hands,  a 
world  In  which  production  Is  still  running 
belojv  consumption,  a  world  in  which  many 
sugar-producing  nations  are  threatened  with 
revolution. 

As  long  as  3  months  ago,  a  number  of  bills 
were  Introduced  In  Congress  which  would 
provide  the  necessary  750,000-ton  Increase  in 
the  basic  beet  sugar  marketing  quota.  Ko 
action  has  yet  been  taken.  Now  it  has  been 
proposed  that  the  only  action  practical  this 
session  would  be  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
foreign  sugar  quotas,  which  expire  at  ths 
and  of  this  year,  and  no  Increase  In  the  basic 
beet  sugar  quota.  Such  a  stopgap  measure 
would  be  grossly  unfair  both  to  producers 
and  consumers.  It  would  severely  penalise 
the  domestic  sugarbeet  producers  who  have 
increased  production  at  the  Government's 
request,  would  put  an  effective  roadblock  on 
establishment  of  new  beet  sugar  mills,  and 
would  threaten  consumers  with  sugar  short- 
ages and  high  prices. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  hope  In  theAe  few 
minutes  I  have  been  able  at  least  to  explain 
the  background  of  the  sugar  situation  as  It 
It  today,  and  why  It  Is  In  your  Interests  as 
consumers  to  see  the  law  changed  to  permit 
greater  marketing  of  beet  sugar  produced  on 
our  own  farms.  My  distinguished  colleague 
from  California.  I  believe,  will  help  to  com- 
plete the  sugar  picture  for  you.  Again  I  wish 
to  expcess  my  appreciation  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  with  you  today.  ' 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President,-! 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
written  by  Raymond  Moley  in  which  he 
comments  upon  the  passage  of  the  GI 
bill  of  rights  in  1944  and  the  signifl- 
cance  of  that  act  and  the  great  accom- 
plishments and  achievements  and  gen- 
eral good  which  has  resulted  from  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Another  Anniversary 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 
Early  in  Jvme  of  this  year  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  Normandy  Invasion  was  noted 
and  approprUtely  observed.  But  this  month 
also  ootnmemorates  the  enactment  of  a 
measure  by  which  a  grateful  nation  expressed 
in  substantial  terms  Its  obligation  to  the 
men  who  served  not  only  In  the  deliverance 
of  Europe  but  In  every  area  of  a  war  which 
comprehended  the  entire  world.  For  on 
June  22.  1944.  President  Roosevelt  signed 
the  OI  biU  of  rights.  This  legislation  was 
conceived  and  pushed  through  Congress  by 
leading  figures  of  the  American  Legion,  some 
of  whom  were  in  civil  life  at  the  time  and 
others  who  were  elected  members  of  the 
legislative  branch  itself. 

n  had  long  been  acknowledged  that  back 
to  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  legislation 
for  the  benefit  of  veterans  had  been  generally 
"  piecemeal.  Inequitable,  and  badly  admln- 
Utered.  What  was  needed,  the  Legion  rec- 
ognized, was  a  more  comprehensive  recogni- 
tion of  the  losses  and  sacrifices  suffered  by 
the  millions  who  had  given  years  of  their 
lives  in  military  service. 

Since  wars  are  fought  by  very  young  men, 
a  call  to  military  service  takes  from  them  an 
indeterminate  number  of  years  at  the  very 
beginning  of  their  careers.  To  take  those 
years  Is,  to  paraphrase  a  famous  expression 
of  Pericles,  like  taking  the  "spring  from  the 
year."  Their  early  training  for  a  useful  life 
has  been  denied  them.  In  many  cases  their 
education  has  been  terminated.  When  they 
return  to  private  life  they  may  well  find 
others  In  their  Jobs.  Their  whole  pattern  of 
life  must  be  altered.  And  In  countless  In- 
stances in  the  past  their  whole  future  has 
been  blighted. 

TO     PROVIDE     EQUrrY 

While  no  government  can  give  them  back 
those  lost  years,  some  means  of  equity  can 
be  provided.  ThU  was  the  objective  of  the 
GI  bill  of  rights. 

The  leaders  of  the  Legion  first  grappled 
with  a  concept  of  a  comprehensive  bill  In 
1943  It  was  necessary  to  head  off  hodge- 
podge veterans'  legislation,  for  no  less  than 
640  bills  had  already  been  Introduced  In 
Congress.  Against  opposition  from  other 
veterans  groups  and  some  educators  and 
economists,  the  Legion's  concept  prevailed. 
Credit  for  the  OI  bill  should  go  to  many  of 
the  Legion's  leaders,  but  special  note  should 
be  made  of  John  Stelle,  a  former  Governor  of 
Illinois;  Harry  Colmery,  of  Topeka,  who 
drafted  the  measure;  Robert  Slsson,  of  Little 
Rock;  Francis  M.  Sullivan,  the  national  leg- 
islative director;  and  Jack  Cejnar.  the  Le- 
gion's publicity  officer. 


Senator  Bennett  CJhamp  Clark  introduced 
tbe  MU  in  tbe  Senate  and  secured  Its  unani- 
mous passage,    caark  was  one  of  tiie  original 
founders  of  the  Legion  In  1919. 
THxaaoosD 
An  anniversary  release  by  tHe  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnistraaon  notes  that   "the  OI   bill   pro- 
Tlded    six    separate    benefits    for    veterans, 
rmree— (a)     education    said    training,     (b) 
guaranteed    loans,    and    (c)    unemployment 
pay—were  major  benefits.     The  other  three 
were  (d)  Job- finding  assistance,  (e)  military 
review  o<  dishonorable  discharges,  and   (f) 
top  priority  for  VA  to  bvilld  hospitals  " 

Since  the  bill  was  passed,  6,268,000  GI  loans 
have  been  made  to  World  War  H  veterans. 
The  total  amount  loaned  or  guaranteed  has 
been  $43.6  billion.  Experience  has  shown  that 
veterans  have  been  good  risks.  One  out  of 
every  five  single-family  homes  built  since 
1946  has  been  financed  by  GI  loans. 

Of  the  7.8  million  who  have  received  educa- 
tional opportunities.  2.2  nUlllon  attended 
colleges  or  universities,  3.6  million  went  to 
schools  below  college  level.  1.4  million  had 
on-the-job  training,  and  700,000,  training  on 
farms.  The  Influx  of  such  a  large  number 
of  older,  more  mature  people  In  the  class- 
rooms has  changed  the  pattern  of  education. 
Although  some  educators  had  been  pessimis- 
tic In  their  predictions,  a  greater  intensity  of 
purpose  was  found  among  veteran  students. 
Generally,  the  veterans  completed  more  years 
of  schooling  than  nonveterans. 

The  GI  bill  of  rights  Is  a  measure  of  a  na- 
tion's recognition  of  service  In  its  defense. 
It  Is  also  a  tribute  to  the  statesmanship  In 
the  American  Legion  which  conceived  and 
planned  the  bill  Itself. 
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tropical  climate.    Most  of  these  Somalis 
were  and  are  still  pastoralists. 

On  July  1,  I960.  Scanalla  received  its 
independence  from  Ittdy  which  had  ad- 
ministered the  country  under  a  United 
Nations  trust.    Pour  days  earlier  British 
Somaliland  to  the  north  had  received  its 
independence,  too.   These  two  territories 
joined  together  in  the  Somali  Republic. 
Although  natural  difficulties  have  arisen 
over  integrating  these  two  i>arts  of  the 
country  that  were  so  long  under  different 
rule,  the  Somalis  are  confident  that  these 
problems  can  be  overcome.     They  hope 
that  some  day  they  can  be  joined  by  their 
brethren  residing  outside  the  Repubhc. 
In  the  meantime  Somalis  are  concen- 
trating on  their  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment.    "ITiey  can  be  well  pleased 
with  what  they  have  acwMuplished  so 
far.    Port  faculties  are  being  expanded 
and  improved,  roads  constructed,  airlines 
inaugurated,  and  radio  communications 
Installed.    Because  of  the  country's  de- 
pendence on  agriculture,  this  field  has 
not  been  neglected.    An  agricultural  ex- 
perimental station  and  training  center 
for  farmers  has  been  established— with 
American  aid.    Some  industries  to  proc- 
ess local  products  have  also  been  started, 
as  well  as  electrical  generating  projects. 
MeanwhUe,  educational  and  health  facil- 
ities have  been  improved.    Local  person- 
nel are  being  trained  at  home  and  abroad 
and  institutions  are  being  built. 

All  of  this  progress  Is  very  heartening, 
but  it  has  not  been  able  to  come  to  pass 
without  foreign  assistance.  In  line  with 
its  policy  of  nonalinement,  the  Somali 
Government  has  accepted  aid  from  all 
sources.  Our  own  government  has  been 
generous  with  its  offers  and  we  can  be 
proud  of  the  technical  and  economic  aid 
that  we  have  extended  to  Somalia. 

Thus,  on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  its 
independence,  I  salute  the  Somali  Re- 
public and  wish  it  well  in  the  future. 


Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Somali  Republic  today  celebrates  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  her  independence. 
We  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  warm 
felicitations  to  His  Excellency  the  Presi- 
dent of  Somali,  Osman  AbduUa  Aden; 
and  to  His  Excellency  the  Somali  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  Omar 
Mohallim. 

Somalia  lies  on  one  of  the  crossroads  of 
the  world.  On  the  north  it  faces  the  Gulf 
of  Aden,  the  gateway  to  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Suez  Canal.  On  the  east,  which  is 
the  easternmost  area  on  the  African 
Continent  the  Republic  looks  out  over 
the  Arabian  Sea  to  Iran,  Pakistan,  and 
India.  To  the  southwest  lies  the  Indian 
Ocean.  This  strategic  location  has  made 
the  country  an  interest  point  for  foreign- 
ers from  the  Arabs  of  antiquity  who  came 
for  myrrh  to  the  powers  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury—Great Britain,  France,  Italy,  and 
Egypt — who  sought  to  control  the  vital 
trade  routes  to  the  east  which  passed  by 
Somali  territory  or  the  hinterland 
beyond. 

Considering  its  position  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Somalis  were  known  for 
their  fierceness  and  ability  to  fight. 
Theirs  was  a  rough  environment  with 
mountains,  plateaus,  and  deserts  and  a 
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Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  enact- 
ment of  the  civil  rights  bill  will  please 
some  Americans  and  displease  others. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  be  the  law  of  the  land 
and  aU  are  bound  to  obey  it.  We  have 
no  privilege  to  decide  which  laws  we  will 
obey  and  which  we  will  not. 

Questions  have  been  raised  about  the 
constitutionality  of  some  of  the  laws 
provisions.  Until  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cides these  questions,  all  provisions  must 
be  obeyed.  Under  the  Constitution,  the 
individual  citizen  has  no  power  to  deter- 
mine wmstituUonaUty.  That  is  a  func- 
tion solely  of  the  courts. 

This  law  assures  those  amongst  us  who 
believe  they   have   received   less   rights 
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than  other  Americans  that  they  will 
have  equal  rights  according  to  due  proc- 
ess of  law.  In  so  doing  It  clearly  signals 
an  absolute  halt  to  disobedience  of  law 
in  efforts  to  deny  those  rights.  It  equally 
clearly  signals  an  absolute  halt  to  dis- 
obedience of  law  in  efforts  to  attain  them. 
But  the  civU  rights  law  Is  only  one  of 
thousands  of  the  laws  of  our  land.  It  is 
high  time  that  vigorous  enforcement  of 
all  laws  be  pursued.  The  rights  of  the 
majorities  must  be  protected  as  well  as 
the  rights  of  the  minorities.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  rights  for  all 
Americans  is  protection  against  criminal 
acta  involving  either  their  persons  or 
their  property.  One  of  the  primary  pur- 
poses of  our  Constitution,  listed  in  its 
preamble,  is  to  "assure  domestic  tran- 
quiUity." 

Yet,  in  the  recent  ptist.  the  citizen's 
right  to  protection  against  criminal  acts 
has  .steadily  eroded.  Effective  law  en- 
forcement has  steadily  declined.  The 
crime  rate  has  increased  alarmingly. 
Recent  FBI  figures  disclose  a  drastic  19- 
percent  rise  In  serious  crimes  in  the 
United  States  during  the  first  3  montlis 
of  1964  over  1963.  Even  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  neither  women  nor  men  are  safe 
on  the  streets  at  night  or  even  in  their 
homes  and  churches. 

Part  of  this  shame  Is  due  to  the  Su- 
preme Couit  decisions  hampering  law 
enforcement  officials.  The  Court  Inex- 
plicably follows  a  philosophy  holding  the 
criminal's  so-called  right  to  a  fair  trial 
more  dear  than  the  honest  citizen's  right 
not  to  be  the  criminal's  victim.  Congress 
shares  the  blame  in  failing  to  move  more 
swiftly  to  restore  absolutely  essential 
powers  to  law  enforcement  officers. 

Another  part  of  the  rise  in  crime  can, 
with  equal  validity,  be  ascribed  to  the 
actions  of  President  Johnson  and  Attor- 
ney General  Robert  Kennedy.  Although 
it  has  not  been  their  intention  to  do  so. 
the  constantly  publicized  zeal  of  these 
highest  officials  of  our  land  in  the  matter 
of  civil  rights  laws  unfortunately  has 
given  the  impression  that  obedience  to 
other  laws  is,  somehow,  less  necessary 
and  important.  They  have  created  a 
feeling  that  use  of  law  enforcement  re- 
sources in  instances  when  a  "cause"  is 
involved  has  priority  over  their  use  when 
only  ordinary  law-abiding  citizens  are 
concerned- 
Events  during  recent  weeks  in  the  for- 
ests of  Mississippi  and  the  jungles  of  New 
York  City  are  cases  in  point.  Three  civil 
rights  workers  disappeared  in  Mississippi. 
Their  station  wagon  wtis  found  burned. 
In  New  York  City  scores  of  subway  riders 
have  t>een  maimed  and  terrorized  by  law- 
less gangs.  Innocent  people  have  been 
murdered  on  the  streets  and  in  the  ele- 
vators of  their  apartment  houses.  Large 
numbers  of  Federal  law  enforcement 
agents  have  been  mobilized  in  Missis- 
sippi. No  similar  action  has  been  taken 
in  New  York  City, 

Is  an  American's  life  less  precious,  less 
to  be  protected,  in  New  York  than  in 
Mississippi?  Is  an  American's  right  not 
to  be  the  victim  of  a  criminal  act  greater 
in  Mississippi  than  in  another  State? 
Are  some  individuals  in  some  locations  on 


some  pursuits  more  entitled  to  the  full 
protection  of  the  l*w  than  othar  tandtrld- 

uala  In  other  locations  on  other  pursuits? 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  Uhlted 
States  and  the  traditions  of  our  country 
the  answer  to  these  questions  is  "No." 

I  therefore  call  upon  the  President,  the 
Attorney  General  and  all  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  officers  for  the  equal  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  for  the  relentless 
pursuit  of  all  criminal  offenders,  irre- 
spective of  race,  color,  creed,  or  other  ir- 
relevant considerations.  I  call  upon  the 
courts  of  the  land  for  swift,  sure  and 
equal  punishment  of  all  who  disobey  the 
law.  I  demand  that  the  American  citi- 
zen's right  to  protection  against  criminal 
acts  be  held  in  greater  dignity  than  the 
criminal's  opportunities  to  avoid  punish- 
ment for  his  crimes. 

Unless  we  act  with  determination  and 
vigor  to  restore  resp>ect  for  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  in  our  Nation  the  conse- 
quence will  be  fatal.  We  shall  as  surely 
perish  as  any  other  society  which  ex- 
changes the  principle  of  law  and  order 
for  the  anarchy  of  force  and  violence. 
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Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  communi- 
ties throughout  the  United  States,  there 
are  men  and  women,  Invaluable  but  not 
often  enough  recognized,  who  live  their 
lives  according  to  the  highest  principles 
of  our  national  ideals. 

These  are  the  people  who  give  of  them- 
selves unselfishly  for  the  good  of  their 
communities.  They  ask  no  tangible  re- 
wards or  public  acclaim.  Their  own 
sen.se  of  contribution  is  their  reward. 

They  recognise  tiiat  achievement,  like 
charity,  begins  at  home  and  that  they 
must  assume  their  personal  rcspon.slbll- 
ity  for  their  neighbors. 

Such  a  man  was  William  A.  Galewski. 
formerly  mayor  of  Winona,  Minn.  Many 
of  us  were  saddened  last  week  by  news 
of  his  death,  for  he  worked  hard  and 
long  for  his  community.  State,  and  Na- 
tion and  during  his  lifetime  was  bestowed 
by  his  community  with  the  highest  title 
a  city  can  give  one  of  its  citizens — "Mr. 
Mayor."  He  richly  deserved  such  rec- 
ognition for  his  scores  of  achievements 
In  the  areas  of  civic  Improvements,  phil- 
anthropic accomplishments,  and  contri- 
butions to  the  educational  system. 

To  those  of  us  who  had  the  honor  to 
know  Mayor  Galewski.  his  many  achieve- 
ments and  high  qualities  of  IdeaUsm  and 
personal  responsibility  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will.  In 
some  measure,  share  in  my  admiration 
for  him.  It  was  through  his  efforts  that 
air  service  was  brought  to  Winona,  public 
and  private  education  upgraded,  new 
housing  developments  provided,  and  the 
Mississippi  River  improved. 


The  sense  of  loss  which  his  commu- 
nity feels  at  his  passing  is  fully  expressed 
In  the,  following  editorial,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Winona  Dally  News: 
All-Out  ErroBT  for  Winoica  Best  Meicokui. 
TO  Galewski 

You  Btart  to  write.  "Winona  today  mourns 
the  loss  of  WUltam  A.  Galewski."  and  then  u 
occurs  to  you  tiiat  he  wouldn't  have  wanted 
It  put  that  way.  Because  BUI  Galewski 
never  waa  one  to  talk  much  about  losing 
or   loeers. 

He  was  convinced  that  anything  worth 
working  for  was  worthy  of  achievement  and 
the  longer  the  odds  against  the  realization 
of  something  he  believed  In.  the  more  ener- 
(?etlcally  he  devoted  his  time  and  efforts  to 
Its  fulflUment.  Remaining  as  a  memorial 
to  this  philosophy  of  progressive  action  arc 
the  scores  of  civic  improvements,  phllan- 
tiiroplc  accompllshmentfi  and  educational 
advances  carried  to  fruition  with  the  willing 
and  active  support  of  this  tireless  booster  of 
Winona. 

As  ft  matter  of  fact,  at  his  untimely  death 
BUl  Galewski  was  engaged  In  one  of  th« 
most  challenging  projects  of  hl«  long  and 
distinguished  campaign  to  make  Winona  a 
better,  more  productive,  and  attractive  city 
in  which  to  live  aoid  work — the  retention  of 
airline  service  for  Winona.  For  more  than 
two  decades  Galewski  lived  with  the  convic- 
tion that  airline  service  and  a  modern  air- 
port facility  were  essential  to  the  ultimate 
realization  of  this  city's  full  industrial  and 
business  potential.  With  determination  bom 
of  unflagging  confidence  in  the  success  of 
this  venture,  "Mr.  Airport"  bucked  alrllnt 
Indecision  and  bickers,  bureaucratic  entan- 
glements and — perhaps  mo«t  disappointing 
to  hUn.  frequent  Inertia  on  the  part  of  his 
fellow  citizens — In  a  hard-won  struggle  to 
put  Winona  on  the  airline  map  and,  later. 
the  even  more  difficult  ta«k  of  keeping  it 
there. 

Klsewhere  In  this  newspaper  today  in  the 
impressive  list  of  offices  held  and  cxganlaa- 
tlona  arupported  by  this  dedicated  and  tire- 
less worker  for  the  betterment  of  Winona. 
The  lef^acy  he  leaves  la  one  of  municipal 
Improvements,  an  Increasing  awareness 
among  hla  fellow  citizens  that  only  through 
cooperation  and  sympathetic  understanding 
can  the  goals  of  a  tr\ily  progressive  cfly  be 
attained  and  a  philosophy  of  pride  in  accom- 
plishment as  the  most  satisfying  reward  for 
unselfish  participation  in  community  activ- 
ity. 

In  his  lifetime  Bill  Galewski  was  honored 
with  the  hlf^heet  title  this  city  can  bestow 
on  one  of  Its  citizens — "Mr.  Mayor."  He  Is 
remembered  as  one  of  the  architects  of  Wi- 
nona's noteworthy  programs  of  public  and 
private  education.  His  efforts  on  behalf  of 
his  church  and  the  many  civic  and  fraternal 
organizations  which  benefited  from  bis 
memb'jrshlp  earned  for  him  positions  of 
honor  and  responsibility. 

But  Bill  Galewski  pointed  with  special 
pride  to  a  plecs  of  paper  hanging  on  his 
office  wall — a  Government  check  showing 
him  to  have  been  a  "dollar-a-year-man"  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  And  the  obvious  satis- 
faction with  which  he  described  his  role  In 
the  wax  effort  was  dramatic  testimony  to 
the  character  of  this  man;  one  who  meas- 
ured regards  for  services  rendered  only  In 
terms  at  achievements  realized  and  who 
treasured  the  piersooal  satisfaction  of  having 
done  his  best  more  than  any  material  gains 
for  such  aocoaipUshments. 

The  ledger  shows  that  Winona  owes  a 
great  debt  to  Bill  Galewski  but  one  that  bs 
would  want  repaid  In  a  continuation  by  oth- 
ers of  the  work  for  progress  In  Winona  he 
so  ably  and  aggressively  had  pursued. 
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Mr.  MUFIPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  news  article,  in 
accounting  for  the  41st  straight  month 
whereby  our  national  economy  has  reg- 
istered improvement  and  expansion  in  an 
unprecedented  sustained  drive,  gives  the 
credit  for  this  success  to  the  positive 
leadership  of  this  administration  and  Its 
legislative  programs  in  the  87th  and  88th 
Congresses.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  a  column  by  Edwin  L.  Dale. 
Jr..  in  the  New  York  Times  of  July  1, 
1964: 
IwrLATiON  Checked  as  Fiscal  1964  Ends 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr. ) 
Washinoton.    June   30.— The   Government 
wound  up  the  fiscal  year  1964  today  with  an- 
other   largs   deficit   and    virlth    the    economy 
more  prosperous  than  ever. 

The  deficits  In  the  last  3  years,  while  be- 
lieved to  have  spurred  tlie  economy,  have 
clearly  not  been  Inflationary.  The  wholesale 
price  Index  U  the  same  today  as  it  was  6  years 
ago,  and  consumer  prices  have  crept  upward 
at  a  pace  slower  than  that  of  any  ether  In- 
dustrial nation. 

Pinal  figures  on  expenditures  and  receipts, 
due  next  month,  u-lll  probably  show  a  budget 
deficit  slightly  less  than  the  most  recent 
estimate  of  •8.8  billion.  But  this  fiscal  year 
and  last,  taken  together,  will  still  show  the 
largest  deficit  In  peacetime  history. 

TTjIs  Is,  In  major  part,  a  conscious  policy 
of  the  administration,  as  dlstcnct  from  the 
unplanned  and  unwanted  deficits  that  fre- 
quently occurred  during  the  decade  of  the 
1950's. 

The  administration  believes  that  the  mix 
of  Government  spending  and  taxation,  which 
has  resulted  In  purposeful  deficits  in  the  last 
3  years,  has  been  a  major  sustaining  force  In 
the  economy. 

Today  Congress  completed  action  on  the 
last  Item  In  the  administrations  program 
far  the  upcoming  fiscal  year  by  sending  to 
the  President  a  bill  extending  the  present 
level  of  excise  taxes.  Imposed  in  the  Korean 
war,  for  another  year  Passage  was  completed 
well  In  time  for  the  President's  signature 
before  the  midnight  deadline,  when  these 
taxes  would  have  expired. 

The  main  Item  In  the  fiscal  program,  the 
big  Income  tax  cut,  will  produce  what  the 
administration  considers  a  proper  level  of 
deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  ahead.  It  would 
be  somewhat  less  than  the  deficit  In  the 
fiscal  year  that  ended  today. 

The  present  administrations  underlying 
fiscal  philosophy  is  that  budget  balance 
should  be  achieved  only  when  the  economy 
is  at  or  near  the  level  of  full  employment: 
which  It  defines  as  unemployment  of  4  per- 
cent or  less  of  the  labor  force. 

Thus.  It  does  not  now  expect  a  balance 
until  the  fiscal  year  1967,  which  ends  3  years 
from  today. 

The  President's  economic  advisers  are  con- 
vinced that  previous  efforts  to  balance  the 
budget  when  the  economy  was  operating  with 
Idle  plant  and  idle  labor  prolonged  unem- 
ployment and  produced  frequent  recessions. 
Under  the  present  policy,  the  economic  ex- 
pansion has  reached  a  peacetime  record  for 
duration,  with  the  expansion  entering  Its 
41st  month  tomorrow. 


Economists  are  almost  unanimous  In  pre- 
dicting that.  Influenced  toy  tbe  big  tax  cut, 
the  expansion  will  continue  through  the  end 
of  this  year  at  least  and  probably  well  into 
calendar  19e&. 

The  expansion  will  add  to  revenues,  despite 
the  tax  cut,  and  the  deficit  for  the  flscal  year 
1965  starting  tomorrow,  is  scheduled  to  be 
smaller  than  that  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
ended  today.  The  latest  estimate  puts  It  at 
t5.8  billion. 

The  original  estimate  for  the  deficit  In 
the  flscal  year  that  ended  today  was  made 
18  months  ago  In  the  budget  submitted  to 
Congress  In  January  1963.  The  estimate 
then  was  for  a  deficit  of  $11.9  bUllon,  but 
this  assumed  passage  of  the  tax  cut  by  the 
middle  of  last  year.  It  was  actually  passed 
at  the  end  of  February  this  year,  with  the 
fiscal  year  two-thirds  over. 

Last  January,  the  deficit  estimate  was 
changed  to  tlO  billion,  assuming  passage  of 
the  tax  cut  In  January.  The  estimate  was 
revised  to  $8.8  billion  last  month,  and  the 
final  figure  will  be  close  to  this. 

Besides  the  delay  In  the  tax  cut,  the  deficit 
has  been  reduced  from  the  OTlglnal  estimate 
because  spending  is  running  a  little  below 
tne  expected  level.  It  will  come  to  about 
•96  billion,  compared  to  the  original  esti- 
mates of  •98.8  billion  18  months  ago. 

The  Treasury  has  had  no  difficulty  In  ix>r- 
Txywlng  the  necessary  svuns  In  the  money  mar- 
ket to  make  up  the  difference  between  ex- 
penditures and  receipts. 

For  the  most  part  It  has  borrowed  various 
forms  of  savings  and  has  not  resorted  to  bor- 
rowing from  banks,  which  can  result  In  crea- 
tion of  new  credit  and.  In  some  circum- 
stances, can  be  inflationary.  In  effect,  the 
Treasury  has  tapped  savings  that  otherwise 
might  have  been  Idle. 

INTEREST    RATES     HELD    DOWN 

The  Treasury  borrowing  has  not  led  to  any 
Increase  in  Interest  rates  for  private  bor- 
rowers. In  addition,  the  Treasury  has  been 
able  to  stretch  out  the  maturity  schedule 
of  the  public  debt  by  selling  long-term  Is- 
sues from  time  to  time. 

The  borrowing  has  required  regular  In- 
creases In  the  celling  on  the  national  debt, 
the  latest  of  which  Was  signed  Into  law  by 
President  Johnson  yesterday.  This  allows 
for  a  rise  In  the  debt  to  $824  billion  In  the 
course  of  the  next  12  months,  compared  to 
$312  billion  today. 

The  debt,  while  at  a  high.  Is  a  far  smaller 
proportion  of  the  gross  national  product 
than  It  was  at  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
The  Federal  debt  has  also  risen  far  less 
rapidly  than.  pri\'ate  debt  In  the  postwar 
period. 

The  legislation  extending  a  set  of  Korean 
war  excise  taxes  for  another  year  would  save 
the  Treasury  nearly  $2  billion  in  revenue. 

The  loss  of  this  revenue,  in  the  admin- 
istration view,  would  have  made  the  deficit 
In  the  forthcoming  flscal  year  larger  than 
desirable. 


The  Rising  Tide  of  Antifederalism  Finds 
a  New  Friend 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or    NEW    HAMPSHntX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1,1964 

Mr.  CLEIVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  blind 
support  of  public  works  has  long  been 
a  favorite  liberal  cause.  The  building 
of  more  and  more  dams  is  located  on  as 


a  xmiversal  blessing  by  free  spenders  of 
the  public  purse  whose  solutions  to  every 
ec(m<»nic  and  political  problem  always 
seems  to  be  more  power  in  Washington 
and  more  spending. 

On  March  16,  17,  and  18  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  page?  5121,  5330,  and 
5378-80,  I  spoke  out  against  plans  to 
build  the  Ldvermore  Falls  Dam  in  my 
own  district  in  New  Hampshire.  I  stated 
that  this  unneeded  dam  would  cost  at 
least  $50  million,  would  obliterate  much 
of  the  beautiful  Pemigewasset  Valley, 
and  would  flood  out  cemeteries,  schools, 
industries,  churches,  homes,  and  s<xne  of 
the  State's  best  farmland.  Opposition 
to  the  dam  was  voiced  by  10  New  Hamp- 
shire communities.  In  addition,  I  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
U.S.  New  &  World  Report  citing  grow- 
ing opposition  to  big  dams  and  big  spend- 
ing in  the  West. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post  recently  published  an  ed- 
itorial in  opposition  to  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers' proposed  Seneca  Dam  on  the 
Potomac  River.  I  can  only  say  "welcome 
aboard."  It  is  indeed  satisfying  to  find 
that  the  Washington  Post  can  admit  that 
a  dam  "would  flood  nearly  90  square 
miles  of  the  Potomac  Basin  and  utterly 
disfigure  a  lovely  and  verdant  valley." 
It  is  reassuring  to  hear  the  Post  refer 
.  to  a  large  dam  as  "monstrous."  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Post  feels 
"the  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  its  passion 
for  large  structures,  has  gone  too  far." 
Perhaps  now  the  Washington  Post  knows 
how  lesser  citizens  throughout  this  broad 
land  sometimes  feel  when  large  and 
sometimes  unnecessary  Federal  projects 
threaten  their  well  being.  It  is  regret- 
table that  the  Washington  Post  is  so  late 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Just 
because  a  dam  is  big  and  designed  and 
paid  for  from  Washington,  it  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  that  its  construction  is 
wise  and  well  conceived. 

The  Jime  16  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

The  Detensi  or  the  Rrvxa 
The  opposition  to  the  monstrous  Seneca 
Dam  Is  becoming  Increasingly  official  and  In- 
creasingly articulate.  It  Is  none  too  soon. 
for  the  dam  would  flood  nearly  90  Bq\iAre 
miles  of  the  Potomac  Basin  and  utterly  dis- 
figure a  lovely  and  verdant  valley.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers,  In  Its  passion  for  large  struc- 
tures, has  gone  too  far.  It  has  designed  the 
Seneca  Dam  chiefly  to  provide  water  for 
flushing  out  the  estuary,  from  Washington 
southward.  But  the  Interstate  commission 
on  the  Potomsw:  River  Basin  comments, 
coldly,  that  It  Is  unable  to  locate  research 
data  to  show  that  the  flushing  technique 
would  effectively  reduce  water  pollution. 

The  enlightened  and  thoroughly  construc- 
tive report  of  the  Virginia  Potomac  Commis- 
sion suggests  an  alternative  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  First  among  Its  recommenda- 
tions. It  urges  Governor  Harrison  to  look  Into 
the  possibility  of  a  broad  Interstate  author- 
ity following  the  example  of  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  compact,  where  four  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  have  Jointly  under- 
taken the  development  of  that  river's  vast 
potential.  The  present  interstate  commis- 
sion Is  narrowly  restricted  to  pollution  con- 
trol; a  future  compact  authority  could  very 
well  take  responsibility  for  water  supply  as 
well  as  waste  disposal  and  far  example,  use 
recreation  revenues  to  buy  riverside  park- 
lands.  It  Is  Ironic,  of  course,  that  Virginia 
alone  has  blocked  every  attempt  to  expand 
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the  existing  Interstate  conunlsslon  over  the 
past  several  years.  But,  as  a  disastrous  flood 
provided  the  impetus  to  the  Delaware  com- 
pact, so  the  specter  of  Seneca  may  Induce 
Virginia  Into  a  Potomac  compact.  Certainly 
the  Virginia  Potomac  Conunlsslon  under- 
stands very  well  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
win  develop  the  basin  if  a  compact  does  not; 
and  Virginia  will  have  a  much  stronger  In- 
fluence over  a  compact  than  over  the  Engi- 
neers. 

Of  all  the  comments  so  far,  the  least  useful 
Is  Mr.  Richards'  misguided  proposal  to  the 
Joint  Open-Space  Project  Committee.  He 
urges  Congress  to  buy  either  land  or  ease- 
ments in  the  proposed  Seneca  Reservoir,  to 
prevent  construction  there  while  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  decide  whether  actually  to 
proceed  with  the  dam.  First  of  all,  it  is  al- 
ready quite  obvious  that  the  dam  ought  not 
be  built.  Second,  Congress  ought  not  spend 
money  on  a  reservoir  that  remains  lii  doubt. 
Easements  need  to  be  pnrchased  to  protect 
the  river's  shoreline,  as  a  conservation  mea- 
sure, but  It  is  a  Job  for  an  Interstate  author- 
ity charged  with  preserving  the  beauty  and 
usefulness  of  the  river  as  well  as  the  quality 
of  Its  water. 


Address  bj  New  York  State  Comptroller 
Artbnr  LeTitt  Before  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Execntires,  June  23,   1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NrW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1,  196i 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  era 
of  increasing  operational  costs  of  govern- 
ment. I  should  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  to  a  statesmanlike  ad- 
dress by  the  Honorable  Arthur  Levitt, 
comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to 
the  executives  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
m.erce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  assem- 
bled in  summer  conference  at  Glens  Falls. 
Colonel  Levitt  is  the  50th  and  one  of 
the  most  notable  of  New  York  State's 
chief  fiscal  ofHcers.  While  occupying  his 
oCBce  for  the  past  decade,  he  has  achieved 
many  accomplishments  well  known  to 
the  financial  community  and  has  brought 
complex  fiscal  issues  to  the  level  of  the 
people,  thereby  creating  a  public  aware- 
ness and  interest  in  these  matters  of 
vital  concern. 

His  remarks  are  a  matter  of  major  im- 
port to  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  I 
therefore  wish  to  insert  his  speech  in  its 
entirety  in  the  Record  : 

Address  bt  Comptroller   Arthur   Lkvitt   at 
THE    Summer    CONrERENCE    or    the    New 
York  State  Chamber  or  Commerce  Exec- 
XJTIVES,   Glens   Palls,    N  Y  ,   June   23,    1964 
Two  months  ago,   when   Arthur  Sutty  In- 
vited me  to  your  luncheon,  he  said  that  your 
primary  Interest  Is  In   the   business  climate 
of    the    State.      My   purpose    this    noon    Is    to 
discuss  a  most  Important  factor   bearing  on 
our    whole    economy :    The    factor    of    public 
finance.     It  affects  every  citizen,  every  com- 
munity, every  business  establishment. 

In  miy  dlscxLsslon  we  will  search  for  the 
basic  principles  of  public  finance — principles 
which  should  assvure  us  that  government  Is 
still    the   servant   of    the   people,    not    their 


ez(»Mtaii*  ma«t«r.  I  bellere  it  Is  the  lack  of 
such  an  aomiranoe  that  has  led  to  the  reet- 
lesaneM  of  tazpaycn  acroM  the  Nation  today. 
Thar«  Is  an  imprearton  that  w«  are  making 
gigantic  cocpendlturea.  plunging  Into  tre- 
mendous debt,  beyond  the  control  or  even 
the  comprehension  at  the  electorate.  The 
expenditures  are  indeed  great,  the  debt  very 
high.  But  if  there  Is  no  control  by  the  elec- 
torate, no  real  understanding,  then  govern- 
ment has  not  followed  constitutional  prin- 
ciples: it  has  evaded  them.  Control  and 
understanding  must  be  restored 

The  basic  Inquiry  Is  not  a  simple  one 
Can  the  needs  of  an  expanding  democratic 
society  be  met  within  a  constitutional  frame- 
work, with  Its  limitations  on  purposes,  on 
taxes  and  on  debt?  Or  are  we  in  an  era  when 
government  must  ttim  Its  construction  work 
over  to  outside  agencies,  not  hampered  by 
ordinary  restraints?  If  so.  then  public  au- 
thorities constitute  a  fourth  and  permanent 
branch  of  government  In  America,  with  no 
control  by  the  electorate. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  Hoover  Commission 
aald  that  there  were  two  other  questions 
that  lie  at  the  root  of  any  fiscal  system. 
First,  what  Is  the  money  wanted  for?  Sec- 
ond, what  do  the  taxpwiyers  get  for  It?  Just 
as  our  basic  Inquiry  was  aimed  at  restoring 
constitutional  control,  these  qxieetlons  by 
the  Hoover  Commission  are  designed  to 
assure  understanding  by  the  taxpayers.  And 
there  can  be  no  real  understanding  unless 
a  financial  plan,  or  budget.  Is  so  drawn  as 
to  show  program.  It  Ls  not  enough  to  list 
departments,  bureaus,  and  personnel  They 
win  be  with  us  always.  Just  what  are  they 
going  to  accomplish  with  the  money  appro- 
priated? That  is  the  first  question  posed  by 
the  Hoover  CommiSBlon.  But  understanding 
also  depends  upon  full  reporting,  or  account- 
ing. How  did  the  program  In  fact  turn  out. 
In  all  honesty?  That  Is  the  second  question 
posed  by  the  Commission  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  still  struggling  to  meet  these 
standards.  State  and  local  governments,  for 
the  most  part,  are  far  behind. 

An  analogy  to  a  business  corporation  may 
make  these  points  clearer  Before  any  an- 
nual program  can  be  presented  It  must  be 
tested  for  legality.  Is  It  within  the  charter, 
and  within  State  and  Federal  rules?  If  so, 
how  much  money  will  be  needed  for  what 
purposes?  And  finally,  what  will  the  stock- 
holders get  for  It?  Whether  we  are  talking 
about  government  or  business,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  three  basic  concepts  In  prosper 
finance:  there  must  be  strict  legality,  there 
must  be  prudent  planning,  and  there  musrt 
be  full  reporting.  Many  governmental  agen- 
cies are  shaky  on  all  three  counts  today. 

But  let  me  digress  long  enough  to  demon- 
strate that  Goverrunent  Is  not  a  buslneee  and 
cannot  be  operated  like  one.  It  Is  to  be  con- 
trasted with  a  private  corporation,  not  oooti- 
l>ared.  A  corporate  charter  does  not  norm- 
ally restrict  borrowing  capacity,  nor  does  It 
rigidly  define  corporate  purposes,  nor  does  It 
require  a  vote  of  the  stockholders  every  time 
a  bond  Is  Issued.  A  corporate  budget  Is  not 
adopted  in  the  glare  of  pnibllclty.  Top  execu- 
tives do  not  come  and  go  with  every  elec- 
tion. Results  are  normally  measured  by 
profits,  not  by  the  Intangibles  and  the  po- 
litical considerations  which  frequently  test 
public  service. 

Government  requires  a  strange  admixture 
of  talents  and  techniques.  We  need  busi- 
nessmen— I  have  personally  called  upon  them 
repeatedly  for  advice  and  guidance — ^Just  as 
we  need  lawyers  and  accountants  and  en- 
gineers. But  public  affairs  cannot  respond 
to  the  cures  of  any  one  group  of  experts,  and 
many  have  tried.  The  assembly  line  did  not 
work  when  prescribed  for  the  U.S.  Patent 
Office.  The  task-force  approach  has  been 
tried  and  repudiated  in  Albany.    We  lawyers 


have  failed  to  set  everything  aright  by  our 
statutes,  our  opinions,  and  our  court  orders. 
And  certainly  public  authorities  have  failed 
to  be  the  self-supporting  wonders  originally 
promised. 

My  fear  Is  that  we  are  now  letting  other 
experts  undermine  basic  concepts  of  public 
finance  In  the  name  of  progress.  If  a  consti- 
tution stands  In  the  way  o<  borrowing 
money,  let  an  appointed  agency  borrow  it 
and  then  give  the  agency  some  public  rev- 
enues If  a  program  can  be  taken  out  of  a 
budget  and  given  to  an  agency,  do  so.  There 
will  be  no  need  to  account  for  It  In  the 
annual  report.  These  are  not  exaggerated 
proposals — they  have  become  fact  In  New 
York  and  several  other  States. 

Our  democracy  Is  not  so  weak  or  Inflexi- 
ble that  It  needs  such  cures.  The  heartening 
part  Is  that  citizens  have  greater  faith  In 
democracy  than  some  of  the  experts.  Voters 
respond  magnificently  to  a  need  when  they 
have  confidence  and  understanding.  Now, 
then.  Just  what  are  the  principles  of  public 
finance  which  we  need  to  follow? 

First,  public  money  should  be  raised  and 
expended  only  In  accordance  with  the  powers 
and  duties  vested  In  the  State  constitution- 
ally by  the  people.  This  Is  the  only  true 
taxing  power,  all  else  Is  evasion.  And  note 
that  this  power  Is  both  mandated  and  re- 
stricted. For  example,  under  our  own  State 
constitution,  the  people  have  mandated  a 
system  of  free  education  for  their  children 
but  have  restricted  the  power  to  borrow 
money.  Constitutional  provisions  such  as 
these  are  the  premises  upon  which  our  sys- 
tem of  government  is  erected.  Evasion  will 
lead  to  erosion  and  decay. 

The  second  principle  is  that  the  plan  for 
spending  public  money  should  clearly  show 
what  programs  will  be  accomplished  and 
how  they  will  be  financed.  Thla  Is  the  budg- 
etary power  and  duty.  Too  often  members 
of  a  governing  body  do  not  have  adequate 
opportunity  to  understand  what  is  really  In 
a  budget.  This  can  happen  to  a  city  coun- 
cilman, or  to  a  State  legislator,  or  to  a  Con- 
pressman.  If  they  do  not  understand,  how 
cAn  taxpayers?  I  am  glad  to  r»port  that 
there  Is  a  trend  throughout  the  Nation  today 
to  Improve  the  budgetary  process,  but  the 
time  Is  getting  late. 

The  final  principle  Is  that  a  full  report 
must  be  made  of  aU  revenues,  aU  expendi- 
tures, and  all  results.  This  1«  the  account- 
ing power  and  duty,  to  which  Is  linked  the 
auditing  process.  Again,  thwv  Is  a  nation- 
wide trend  toward  looking  upon  this  function 
as  a  tool  of  management.  Just  as  It  Is  in 
Industry.  In  New  York  State  I  have  re- 
vitalized our  audits  with  this  concept  In 
mind,  with  significant  results.  And  we  are 
equally  concerned  about  the  accounting  sys- 
tem. The  Governor  and  I  have  Jointly  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  make  our  system 
as  modern  as  any  in  the  Nation.  But  the 
system  will  be  Inadequate  unless  It  ulti- 
mately reflects  all  public  expenditures,  inside 
or  outside  of  the  budget.  And  it  should 
reflect  outstanding  accounts,  not  Just  cash 
transactions.  There  'Should  be  no  dispute 
over  surplus  or  deficit. 

Do  not  say  that  I  have  overlooked  economy 
In  government  as  a  principle.  Economy  is 
Implicit  In  observing  legal  requirements.  In 
proper  budgeting,  and  In  vigilant  auditing 
It  Is  part-of  all  three,  not  a  separate  concept. 

These  principles  are  not  new,  but  they  are 
newly  Important.  The  trends  In  public  fi- 
nance have  been  away  from  the  people.  They 
must  be  swung  back  If  we  are  to  have  tbe 
control  and  the  understanding  we  sought  at 
the  beginning  of  my  remarks.  In  turn,  there 
will  be  new  faith  In  government  and  new 
vitality  In  our  democratic  society.  As  for 
the  business  climate,  I  can  think  of  no  better 
omen  for  clearer  skies  ahead. 
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Iron  Importo  OndSmmt  To  Feed  the  Rr« 
of  U^^apleyaent 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

or    ALABAl&A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1.  1964 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pig 
Iron  and  cast  iron  soil  pipe  imports  con- 
tinue to  feed  the  fire  of  unemployment 
and  ever-decreasing  workloads  in  one 
of  our  basic  American  Industries.  Many 
of  our  plants  in  iron  and  steel  areas  are 
now  working  far  below  capacity.  It  just 
does  not  make  sense  for  us  to  allow  pig 
Iron  and  cast  Iron  soil  pipe  Imports  to 
come  flooding  in  when  so  many  of  our 
hard-hit  areas  are  suffering  from  lack  of 
orders. 

This  situation  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  has  become  increasingly  worse 
as  compared  with  the  first  quarter  of 
1963.  To  support  this  contention  and  to 
further  point  out  the  factors  contribut- 
ing to  this  already  deplorable  situation.  I 
submit  herewith  substantiating  figures 
derived  from  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce statistics: 
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pig  iron  Iniiwrts  l)y 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  dollar  value  of  pig 
iron  Imports  for  the  first  quarter  of  1964 
totaled  $3,352,618  versus  $1,942,561  for 
the  same  period  in  1963.  or  an  increase 
of  73  percent,  or  $1,410,057.  Pig  iron  ex- 
ports for  the  same  period  totaled  $421.- 
461  in  1964  versus  $1,191,510  for  1963. 
or  a  decrease  of  65  percent,  or  $770,049  in 
1964.  The  total  outflow  of  dollars  for 
pig  iron  imports  and  the  decrease  in  dol- 
lars for  exports  represent  an  increase  in 
dollar  loss  to  the  United  States  of  $2,- 
180,106  for  the  first  quarter  of  1964  over 
1963. 


,      1st      ]      Isl 
Ta'^!  Iron  soil  pipe  Imports,    'luiirtcr,    qimrter, 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  1964  the  dollar  value 
of  the  above  pipe  imports  was  $1,114,978; 
in  1963,  $821,243.  or  an  Increase  of  36 
percent.  As  a  matter  of  Information, 
cast  iron  pressure  pipe  imports  are  no 
longer  Identified. 


New  Wheat  Profram  A*b  Half  BUUo. 
Dollars  to  Income  off  Prodacen 
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Mr    COOLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  misun- 
derstandings and  some  confusion  have 
developed  in  the  operation  of  the  new 
voluntary  certificate  wheat  program. 

Some  wheatgrowers  are  raising  ques- 
tions concerning  the  market  price  of 
wheat  and  the  income  of  wheatgrowers 
under  the  program  which  is  effective  for 
the  1964  crop.  Some  of  the  questions  and 
statements  imply  that  the  new  Program 
imposes  a  tax  against  wheat  and  that 
the  market  price  is  lower  as  a  result. 
Other  questions  indicate  the  wheat- 
growers  are  being  given  misleading  in- 
formation—or information  far  from  the 
facts  Some  growers  are  complaining 
that  they  did  not  know  when  they  seeded 
their  wheat  last  fall  that  those  farmers 
planting  within  their  production  allot- 
ments would  receive  substantially  higher 
income  than  those  who  did  not  comply 
with  their  allotments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  voluntary  wheat 
program  takes  not  one  cent  away  from 
any  wheat  producer,  and  adds  substan- 
tially to  the  income  of  those  farmers  who 
are  cooperating  in  this  program  to  hold 
down  surplus  and  wasteful  output  of  this 

food  grain. 

The  fact  Is  that  even  farmers  who  are 
not  cooperating  in  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram are  profiting  by  its  operation. 

In  the  May  1963  referendum  wheat 
farmers  rejected  the  marketing  quota 
certificate  program  offered  to  them.  U 
two-thirds  of  the  producers  had  approved 
this  marketing  quota  approach,  all  pro- 
ducers would  have  complied  with  pro- 
duction adjustments  to  prevent  market 
gluts  and  wasteful  surpluses,  and  all  pro- 
ducers would  have  received  substantial 
price  supports  through  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loans  and  through 
cerUficates  adding  to  their  income. 

But  this  program  was  disapproved,  and 
this  left  in  force  only  the  law  already  on 
the  books  which  provided  a  price  sup- 
port for  the  1964  crop  of  wheat  at  50 
percent  of  parity,  or  about  $1.25  or  $1.26 
a  bushel,  with  the  only  growers  receiving 
such  support  being  those  who  stayed 
within  their  farm  wheat  allotments. 

The  situation  threatened  disaster  for 
the  wheat  country.  Wheat  producers 
confronted  a  reduction  in  their  1964 
income  of  over  a  half  a  billion  dollars, 
as  compared  with  1963,  when  the  wheat 
crop  was  supported  at  82.6  percent  of 
parity. 

Congress  could  not  permit  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe to  befall  the  wheat  country. 
Not  only  the  income  of  wheat  farmers 
would  be  slashed,  but  the  well-being  of 
hundreds  of  towns  and  cities  in  wheat 
SUtes  and  the  Nation's  general  economy 
were  involved. 
When  wheat  was  being  planted  last 


fall  there  was  widespread  discussion  of 
the  prospects  for  Congress  enacting  a 
new  whent  law  that  would  add  to  the 
Income  of  producers  cooperating  In  ef- 
forts to  hold  down  productiwi. 

Immediately  after  the  May  1963  ref- 
erendum, bills  were  introduced  in  the 
Congress  proposing  new  wheat  programs. 
The  first  bill  embracing  a  volimtary  cer- 
tificate program  was  introduced  on  July 
29  As  early  as  December  11.  the  Wheat 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  headed  by  Hon.  Graham 
PuRCELL,  held  pubUc  hearings  to  survey 
the  thinking  among  wheat  producers, 
and  the  public  generally,  on  a  new  pro- 
gram. ... 
Farmers  were  aware  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  new  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  prevention  of  a  dis- 
astrous drop  in  wheat  prices  and  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  wheatgrowers  was 
the  basic  reason  for  enactment  of  the 
new  wheat  legislation  that  became  law 
last  April  11.  This  is  what  the  new 
wheat  program  is  doing  for  farmers : 

First.  The  farmer  who  exceeds  his 
wheat  allotment  and  even  the  one  who 
is  growing  wheat  from  fence  to  fence  is 
not  subject  to  marketing  quoU  penal- 
Ues  He  can  seU  his  wheat  without  any 
interference  whatever  and  whenever  he 
wants  to,  just  as  he  would  have  done 
had  Congress  not  enacted  the  new  vol- 
untary program.  In  fact,  because  so 
many  others  growers  are  producing 
within  their  allotments  and  the  loan 
rate  has  been  increased  4  cents  a  bushel, 
his  market  should  be  about  4  cents  a 
bushel  higher  than  It  would  have  been 
without  the  new  program. 

Second.  The   average   loan   level   for 
wheat  produced  In  1964  was  Increased 
from   $1.26  a   bushel  to   $1.30.    These 
price    support   loans    are    available   to 
farmers  who  are  within  their  allotments. 
Third.  Farmers   participating   to   the 
voluntary  program  will  receive,  in  addi- 
tion, certificates  valued  at  70  cents  a 
bushel  on  45  percent  of  the  normal  pro- 
duction of  the  farm  allotment,  and  cer- 
tificates valued  at  25  cents  a  bushel  on 
another  45  percent  of  their  normal  pro- 
duction.    Thus,  when  the  value  of  the 
certificates  is  added  to  the  price-support 
loan  the  wheat  for  domestic  food  will 
return  the   participating   producers  on 
the  average  $2  a  bushel,  and  the  wheat 
going  into  export  wUl  return  to  the  pro- 
ducers $1.55  a  bushel. 

Fourth.  Moreover,  farmers  who  actu- 
ally have  taken  acreage  out  of  wheat 
production  are  receiving  diversion  pay- 
ments, based  upon  normal  yields. 

In  surmnary,  this  is  the  present  situa- 
tion: 

Noncomplying  farmers:  There  has 
been  only  one  change,  which  is  an  im- 
provement in  their  market  by  a  4  cents 
a  bushel  increase  in  the  price-support 
loans  to  compilers  and  by  a  reduction 
to  the  overall  wheat  supply  by  those  who 
are  participating  to  the  program. 

Cooperating  farmers:  Those  who  are 
comply  tog  with  the  production  adjust- 
ment features  of  the  voluntary  program 
are  receiving  to  1964  around  half  a  bu- 
lion  dollars  more  to  tocome  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  not  Congress 
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enacted  the  voluntary  wheat  certificate 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course,  In  a  new  pro- 
gram so  vast,  there  will  be  some  errors 
in  administration.  I  am  confident  that 
the  county  ASCS  committees  and  the 
program  administrators  in  Washington 
will  promptly  correct  such  errors  as  they 
are  brought  to  their  attention. 

The  main  thing  to  remember,  in  ap- 
praising this  new  program,  is  that  it 
placed  no  penalty  whatever  against  the 
marketing  of  wheat  by  those  farmers 
who  are  not  complying  with  the  program, 
and  it  increases  substantially  the  Income 
of  those  farmers  who  have  cooperated 
by  not  exceeding  their  farm  allotments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  farmers  will 
not  be  misled  by  some  people  who  already 
are  trying  to  destroy  this  program,  as 
they  destroyed  the  old  wheat  program 
which  worked  for  so  long  and  so  well 
In  the  past.  The  new  program  was  en- 
acted entirely  for  the  purpKJse  of  Improv- 
ing the  income  of  wheat  producers,  which 
in  turn  will  maintain  business  stability 
in  hundreds  of  towns  and  cities  in  the 
wheat  country,  and  in  the  economy  gen- 
erally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  today,  issued  a  press 
statement  pertinent  to  these  remarks. 
This  press  release  follows: 

CooLiY  Emphasizes  Pakmeb  PRoriTS  in  New 
Wheat  Phogram 

Chairman  Harolj)  D.  Coolet  of  the  House 
Coininltte«  on  Agriculture  said  today  the 
new  voluntary  wheat  program  "takes  not 
one  cent  away  from  any  wheat  producer, 
and  adds  substantially  to  the  Income  of 
those  farmers  who  are  cooperating  In  tills 
program  to  hold  down  surplus  and  wasteful 
output  of  this  food  grain." 

Mr.  Coolet  made  the  statement  in  re- 
sponse to  niunerous  inquiries  about  the 
op>eratlon  of  the  voluntary  certificate  pro- 
gram effective  for  the  1964  wheat  crop. 

"Some  wheat  growers  are  raising  ques- 
tions concerning  the  market  pwice  of  wheat 
and  the  Income  of  wheat  growers  under  the 
new  wheat  program."  he  said.  "Some  of  the 
questions  and  statements  Imply  that  the 
new  wheat  program  Imposes  a  tax  against 
wheat  and  that  the  market  price  is  lower 
as  a  result.  Other  questions  Indicate  the 
wheat  growers  are  being  given  misleading 
Informatlon^-or  Information  far  from  the 
facts." 

The  fact  Is,  he  pwlnted  out.  even  farmers 
who  are  not  cooperating  in  the  voluntary 
program    are    profiting    by    Its    operation. 

"With  the  disapproval  of  marketing 
quotas  in  the  May  1963  referendum."  Mr. 
Coolet  said,  "the  law  required  that  the  price 
support  for  the  1964  crop  of  wheat  be  re- 
duced to  50  percent  of  parity,  or  an  indi- 
cated support  of  $1.25  or  $1  26  a  bushel,  and 
the  only  growers  receiving  such  support 
would  be  those  who  stayed  within  their 
farm   wheat   allotments. 

"The  prevention  of  a  dlsastrouH  drop  in 
wheat  prices  and  in  the  purchasing  fjower 
of  wheat  growers  was  the  basic  reason  for 
the  new  wheat  legislation  that  became  law 
last  April  11.  This  is  what  the  new  wheat 
program   is   doing  for   farmers  ■ 

"1.  The  farmer  who  exceeds  his  wheat 
allotment  and  even  the  one  who  is  grojKlng 
wheat  from  fence  to  fence"  Is  not  subject 
to  marketing  quota  penalties.  He  can  sell 
his  wheat  without  any  interference  wher- 
ever and  whenever  he  want  to.  Just  as  he 
would  have  done  had  Congress  not  enacted 
the  new  voluntary  wheat  program  In  fact, 
because  so  many  other  growers  are  produc- 
ing within  their  allotments  and  the  loan 
rate   baa   been   Increased   4    cents   a    bu.shel. 


his  market  should  be  about  4  oenAs  a  bushel 
higher  than  It  would  have  been  without 
the  new  prograaa. 

"a.  The  average  loan  I»vel  for  wheat  pro- 
diiced  In  1064  waa  Inoreaaed  train  %X^n  a 
bushel  to  $130.  These  prlce-supfMrt  leans 
are  available  to  farmers  who  are  within  their 
allotments. 

"3.  Farmers  participating  in  the  voluntary 
program  will  receive.  In  addition,  certificates 
valued  at  70  cents  a  bushel  on  46  percent  of 
the  normal  production  of  the  farm  allotment, 
and  certlflcatee  valued  at  25  cents  a  bushel 
on  another  45  percent  of  their  normal  pro- 
duction. Thus,  when  the  value  of  the  cer- 
tificate Is  added  to  the  price-support  loan 
the  wheat  for  domestic  food  will  return  the 
participating  producers  on  the  average  $2  a 
bushel,  and  the  wheat  going  into  exix>rt  wU! 
return  the  producers  $1  65  a  bushel 

"4.  Moreover,  farmers  who  actually  have 
taken  acreage  out  of  wheat  production  are 
receiving  diversion  payments,  based  upon 
normal  yields. 

"In  summary,  this  is  the  situation 

"Noncomplying  farmers:  There  has  been 
only  one  change,  which  is  an  improvement  in 
their  market  by  a  4  cents  a  bushel  Increase 
in  the  price-support  loans  to  compilers  and 
by  a  reduction  in  the  overall  wheat  supply 
by  those  who  are  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

"Cooperating  farmers:  Those  who  are 
complying  with  the  production  adjustment 
features  of  the  voluntary  program  are  re- 
ceiving in  1964  arotmd  half  a  billion  dollars 
more  in  Income  than  would  have  been  the 
case  had  not  Congress  enacted  the  voluntary 
wheat  certificate  program." 

Mr.  Coolet  said  that  farmer  rejection  of 
the  marketing  quota  certificate  program  in 
the  1963  referendum  threatened  disaster  for 
the  wheat  covmtry,  with  wheat  producers 
confronting  a  reduction  of  their  1964  income 
by  over  a  half  a  billion  dollars  as  compared 
with  1963. 

"Congress  could  not  let  such  a  catastrophe 
to  befall  the  wheat  country,"  he  said,  and 
he  pointed  out  that  immediately  after  the 
May  referendum  last  year  bills  were  Intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  proposing  new  wheat 
programs.  He  emphasized  that  when  the 
1964  wheat  crop  waa  planted  last  fall  farmers 
were  aware  of  the  possibilities  of  new  legis- 
lation. 

"Of  course,  in  a  new  program  so  vast."  he 
said,  "there  will  be  some  errors  in  admin- 
istration. He  voiced  confidence  that  the 
county  ASCS  committees  and  the  program 
administrators  in  Washington  would 
promptly  correct  such  errors  as  they  are 
brought  to  their  attention. 

"I  hope  that  farmers  will  not  be  misled," 
he  said,  "by  some  p>eople  who  now  are  trying 
to  destroy  this  program,  as  they  destroyed 
the  old  wheat  program  which  worked  for  so 
long  and  so  well  in  the  past  The  new  pro- 
gram was  enacted  entirely  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  income  of  wheat  producers, 
which  in  turn  will  maintain  business  stabil- 
ity in  hundreds  of  towns  and  cities  In  the 
wheat  country,  and  In  the  economy  gen- 
erally." 
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Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Burundi 
today  celebrates  the  second  anniversary 
of  her  independence.  We  take  this  c^- 
portunlty  to  extend  warm  felicitations  to 


His  Majesty  King  Wmambutsa  IV;  and 
to  Ria  Excellenov  tbe  Burundi  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States,  Leon  Ndenzako. 

Burundi  ia  a  small  kingdom  situated  in 
the  mountains  aiul  plateaus  which  sep- 
arate the  Nile  and  Congo  River  Basins. 
Its  many  rivers,  two  of  which  are  the 
southernmost  sources  of  the  Nile,  rise  In 
these  mountains  to  begin  their  long 
twisting  journey  to  the  sea.  The  capital. 
Usumbura,  which  Is  a  bustling  city  of 
50.000  inhabitants,  overloc*s  Lake  Tan- 
Kanylka,  the  longest  fresh-water  lake  in 
the  world.  Most  of  the  trade  between 
this  landlocked  country  and  the  outside 
world  travels  down  this  body  of  water  to 
bo  taken  either  to  Atlantic  or  Indian 
Ocean  ports. 

Three  different  ethnic  groups  in  Bur- 
undi live  harmoniously  together  A 
.small  number  of  pygmies  remain,  while 
the  overwhelming  number  are  Hutus, 
who  from  85  percent  of  the  population. 
These  industrious  people  have  tradition- 
ally been  farmers,  an  occupation  that 
most  In  Burundi  still  follow.  Since  the 
fifteenth  century,  their  overlords  have 
been  the  Tutsi,  a  nomadic,  pastoral 
people  of  Hamltlc  origins  who  migrated 
to  this  area  from  Ethiopia. 

European  influence  came  late  to  this 
land  which  is  nestled  far  from  the 
oceans.  Visits  by  the  great  explorers. 
Speke.  Stanley  and  Livingstone,  were 
soon  followed  by  those  of  Germans  and 
in  the  1880's  Germany  was  given  con- 
trol of  Burundi.  This  rule  lasted  until 
World  War  I  when  Belgian  troops  oc- 
cupied the  country  for  the  Allies.  Under 
their  rule,  health  measures,  schools  and 
new  crops  were  Introduced,  as  well  as 
other  improvements. 

With  Belgian  preparations  for  inde- 
pendence, Burundi  has  enjoyed  a  stable 
government  since  its  Independence.  The 
Mwami,  or  leader  of  the  Tutsi,  heads  the 
government,  while  a  national  assembly 
is  elected  by  direct  universal  suffrage 
from  among  the  competing  political 
p>arties. 

On  this  second  anniversary  of  Burundi 
Independence,  we  send  our  best  wishes 
to  the  Burundi  people  and  their  govern- 
ment and  look  forward  to  watching  them 
solve  the  many  problems  that  have  and 
will  face  them  as  they  grow  within  the 
world  community. 
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Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  my  statement  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
Nationality  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  In  support  of  H.R.  10990.  I 
have  introduced  this  bill,  and  may  I  add 
that  other  Members  have  Introduced 
similar  bills,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
a  much-needed  revision  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 


My  statement  follows: 

STATEMENT      0»      HOM.      JOHN      S.      MONAGAK. 

DEMOCRAT,    or    Ck>NifEcncoT,    BxroKS    tbm 

SUBCOMMmXE     OH     iMMOaATION     ANP     NA- 
TIONALITT  or  THE  HOUSE  COMMTrTEK  ON  THB 

juDiciA«T  IN  SuppoiT  or  H.R.  10990 
Mr.  Chairman  and  member*  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  appear  today  In  suppcw^  of  HJl. 
10990  the  bUl  which  I  have  Introduced  to 
amend  the  ImmlgraUon  and  Nationality  Act. 
The  demands  and  pressures  which  exUted 
when  the  basic  law  was  enacted  some  40  years 
ago  have  become  radically  different.  The 
countries  which  provided  the  bulk  of  our 
immigrants  in  times  past  now  barely  use  the 
quotas  available  to  them,  while  the  needs  of 
other  countries  far  exceed  their  allotted 
number.  The  subsequent  McCarran-Walter 
Act  was  at  best  a  patch-up  Job  which  has 
since  proven  woefully  Inadequate. 

The  bill  for  which  I  now  speak  is  similar 
to  that  which  President  Kennedy  spon.sored 
a  year  ago.     Its   passage   has   likewise  been 
formally  urged  by  President  Johnson.     The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  liberalize  the  exist- 
ing national  origins  quota  system  which  has 
worked  such  hardship  upon  members  of  the 
families  of  American  citizens  who  have  been 
compelled    to   remain    abroad.      It   has   been 
the  peoplee  of  Mediterranean  and  southern 
European   origin,  particularly   from  Greece. 
Italy    and  Portugal,  who  have  suffered  most 
under  the  existing  law.    A  law  which  permits 
large  numbers  of  families  to  remain  broken 
can  only  work  misery  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean.     As  Mr.  Celld  has  already  pointed 
out,   the   criterion   for   admissibility   to   this 
country   must   no   longer    be   "What   is   your 
race  or  origin."  but  rather  "WTio  are  you  and 
what  can  you  do  for  the  country  In  which 
you  have  choeen  to  live?" 

HR.  10990  provides  for  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  the  quota  system  over  a  5-year  period. 
During  thU  period  It  further  provides  for 
the  allocation  of  unused  quota  numbers  to 
oversubscribed  countries.  V^Thlle  the  mini- 
mum number  acftnlssible  from  each  country 
is  raised  to  300.  the  total  quota  figure  for 
each  country  is  to  be  reduced  by  30  percent 
each  year.  These  places  by  which  the  na- 
tional totals  are  reduced  are  placed  in  a 
"pool,"  from  which  admissions  are  to  be 
allocated  on  a  flrst-come,  first-served  basis 
in  order  of  the  established  preferences. 

The  issuance  of  vUas  is  rendered  consider- 
ably more  flexible.     Each  year  foreign  citi- 
zens seek  to  visit  this  country  on  business  or 
pleasure.     Likewise    increasing    numlsers    of 
students   from   abroad    want   to   attend   our 
universities.     The  inordinate  difficulty  which 
they  now  encounter  in  obtaining  visas  tends 
only  to  deter  qualified  foreigners  from  visit- 
ing  the  United  States.     Whereas   under   the 
existing  law  the  quotas  provide  for  order  of 
preference  only  within  each  Individual  coun- 
try   my  bin  will  now  determine  the  priority 
bet'wee'n     nationals     of     different     countries 
throughout  the  world.     In  addition  to  this, 
the    broad    discretion    to    be    vested    in    the 
President    and    in    the    Immigration    Board 
allows  the  free  allocation  of  previously  un- 
used quotas  to  applicants  from  any  nation, 
so  that  the  basic  provision  of  a  10-percent 
maximum  monthly  allocation  of  visas  does 
not  prevent  the  subsequent  Issuance  of  visas 
which  were  not  xised  up  during  a  previous 
month.     The     bill    further    eliminates    the 
waste  of  quota  numbers  by  those  who  apply 
for   visas  and  then  never   apply   for  admis- 
sion, thereby  depriving  others  of  the  right. 
To  the  same  end,  quotas  may  not  be  used  up 
by  people  of  nonquota  status. 

The  nonquoU  status  Itself  Is  to  be  ex- 
tended to  several  important  groups,  includ- 
ing parents  of  U.S.  citizens  and  all  naUves 
of  Independent  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries. Ukewlse,  at  the  dlscreUon  of  the  At- 
torney General,  certain  mentally  afflicted 
members  of  the  immediate  family  of  a  U.S. 
citizen,    barred    from    admission    under   the 


exlatlng  laws,  may  be  admitted  as  nonquota 
Unmlgranta. 

There  are  several  significant   changes  in 
the  preference  system.     Further  latitude  is 
aUowed   for  immigrants  with  special  skills, 
or  with  the  abUlty  to  perform  a  Job  for  the 
filling    of   which    a   shortage    exists    In    the 
United    States.     Also,    In    addition    to    the 
three  existing  categories,  a  new  fourth  pref- 
erence   U   created    in   favor   of    the    parents 
of  aliens   lawfully  admitted  for   permanent 
residence.     The    process    of    applying    for    a 
preference  is  simplified  as  well.     Replacing 
the   existing    and    often   harsh    requirement 
that    an    applicant    for    a    "special    skills" 
preference   submit  an  affidavit  from  a  U.S. 
employer    is    a    provision    that    allows    the 
Attornev    General    to    grant    the    preference 
upon  affidavit  from  the  immigrant,  plus  any 
further    documentary    evidence    which    the 
Attorney     General,     having     consulted     the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  may  require 

To  administer  our  inunlgration  policy,  this 
bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
seven-member  Immigration  Board,  three 
members  of  which  would  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  two  by  the  Presidejnt  of  the 
Senate,  and  two  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
The  function  of  this  Board  would  be  to 
study  the  conditions  here  and  abroad  which 
bear  on  our  immigration  policy.  The  mem- 
bers would  consult  with  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor,  State,  and  Defense  and  would  then  in 
turn  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Attorney  General  as  to  the 
allocation  of  quotas  and  admissions  such  as 
will  best  serve  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

A  more  flexible,  up-to-date  Immigration 
law  has  long  been  a  necessity.  Our  Chief 
Executive  has  urged  this  reform.  Our  citi- 
zens demand  it,  as  evidenced  by  each  day's 
mall,  which  brings  new  pleas  from  those 
suffering  from  the  inequity  of  the  existing 
laws.  I  believe  we  have  a  moral  obligation 
to  answer  their  call. 


Alexandria's  Landmark  Closes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1,  1964 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lead 
editorial  In  the  Alexandria  Gazette  for 
Monday,  June  29.  carries  a  message  that 
should  be  of  deep  concern  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  88th  Congress.  It  is  perhaps 
significant  that  the  Alexandria  Gazette, 
established  in  1784,  Is  America's  oldest 
newspaper. 

It  is  far  more  impoi-tant  to  us  in  Con- 
gress, too  many  of  whom  have  reached 
a  conclusion  before  knowing  the  prob- 
lem, to  realize  that  this  story  of  one 
independently  owned  store  failure  could 
have  been  repeated  1,200  times  for  1,200 
more  closing  on  that  same  day. 

In  this  election  year  we  are  all  of  us 
he«u-ing  of  more  benefits,  protections, 
opportunities,  and  Insurances  to  the  in- 
dividual than  ever  before.  To  hear  the 
stories  without  doubt  Is  to  believe  that 
poverty  will  be  obliterated,  small  busi- 
ness will  be  protected,  old  folks  will  Uve 
better,  medicines  will  be  for  all  and 
America  will  be  heaven  on  earth. 

During  this  Congress,  many  of  its 
Members — including  myself— have  been 
fighting  for  passage  of  a  bill  to  give  some 


small  measure  of  protection  to  the  in- 
dependent merchant.  The  pressures 
against  It  have  been  strong.  They  have 
been  constructed  on  slogans  and  false 
conclusions. 

Those  slogans  have  created  an  answer 
even  before  the  questiMi  Is  vmderstood. 
They  have  completely,  it  would  seem, 
buried  the  real  problem  facing  this  Na- 
tion today — that  problem  is  the  certain 
fact  that  almost  400,000  small  businesses 
will  have  failed  this  year.  Many  of  them 
have  failed  and  thous&Jids  more  will 
close  before  the  89th  Congress  convenes 
because  they  have  had  no  protection 
from  us.  Is  this  fulfillment  of  our  duty? 
I  think  not. 

The  quality  stabilization  bill  is  im- 
portant because  It  Is  the  only  measure 
In  Congress  offering  any  protection,  any 
hope,  to  these  dying  small  businesses. 
Yet  it  was  "shelved"  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  without  any  dis- 
cussion on  its  merits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Alexandria  Gazette 
in  this  editorial  gives  the  story  of  but 
one  store.  There  are  1,200  such  stories 
for  the  same  day.  There  wUl  be  1,200 
more  today,  and  tcwnorrow.  I  ask  you 
all,  as  I  insert  this  editorial  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  are  we  not  being 
derelict  and  damned  in  our  sworn  duties 
to  the  pec^le  we  represent? 
The  editorial  follows: 

THK  COfLVTER  Dktjgstorx  Passbs 
On  Tuesday  night  one  of  Alexandria's  an- 
cient landmarks  closes  lU  doon  forever,  a 
ca^ualtv  of  what  we  have  come  to  accept  as 
progress.  The  drugstore  of  W.  F.  Orelghton 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  King  and  Royal 
Streets,  which  never  bowed  to  the  soda  and 
lunch  counter  or  a  line  of  toys  or  garden  and 
lawn  furniture  but  has  limped  along  none- 
theless, bows  to  the  Inevitable,  Its  ancient 
mahogany  fittings,  darkened  with  the  patina 
of  time,  may  go  under  the  auctioneer's  ham- 
mer and  wind  up  In  a  museum,  a  marvel  of 
man's  handiwork  before  the  advent  of  stain- 
less steel  and  brllUant  plastic.  The  apothe- 
cary Jars  of  many  colors  wUl  go  the  same 
route  or  become  decorative  conversation 
pieces  In  a  parlor. 

The  passing  of  Creighton's  wlU  touch  a 
nostalgic  note  In  the  hearts  of  many  oldsters 
as  well  as  remove  a  neighborhood  conven- 
ience. It  \B  one  In  a  procession  that  seems 
to  mark  the  demise  of  the  small,  neighborly 
shopkeeper,  powerless  In  the  face  of  the  com- 
petition of  the  mighty  chains.  In  days  when 
the  drugstores  close  at  dusk  and  send  the 
suddenly  111  to  a  distant  all-night  establish- 
ment, accessible  only  by  automobile,  we 
might  recall  the  role  played  by  the  corner 
apothecary  shop  in  our  history. 

The  oldtlme  druggist  seemed  to  be  a  breed 
in  himself.  He  had  to  be  a  registered  phar- 
macist, capable  of  deciphering  the  scribbled 
notes  of  the  doctor,  making  sure  the  dosage 
was  not  lethal.  He  prided  himself  on  hU 
service  to  the  community.  Either  he  or  a 
clerk -pharmacist  lived  on  the  premises  or 
one  slept  In  the  store.  This  was  essential 
in  the  days  before  the  telephone.  One  never 
knew  when  the  local  general  practitioner 
might  be  called  In  the  dark  of  night  and 
give  a  prescription  that  had  to  be  filled  In 
greatest   haste. 

Never  was  the  store  closed  without  a  sign 
in  the  door  telling  where  the  proprietor  could 
be  found  In  emergency.  The  shop  often  was 
a  community  gathering  place.  Civic  associa- 
tions were  unnecessary.  Views  were  given 
frequently  and  vehemently  down  at  "doc's," 
a  common  name  for  the  man  behind  the  pre- 
scription counter.     When  one  was  111  but  not 
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■ertcrusly  enough  for  consulting  bis  physician, 
"doc"  could  turn  to  his  shelves  and  select  a 
remedy  frcMn  his  line  of  specifics.  Very  often 
It  worked. 

The  pa&slng  of  the  comer  drugstore  Is 
more  than  a  symptom  of  the  march  of  prog- 
ress. It  also  marks  the  passing  of  an  era 
of  spontaneous  neighborly  relations  and  the 
departure  of  a  friendly  hand. 


How  To  Make  Thiaf  t  Worse  Than  Tliejr 
Really  Are 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  tfTW  TcaiK 
IN  THE  HOUSB  CTF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1.  1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  today's  New  York  Times. 
Jamefl  Reston  discusses  the  politics  of 
Vietnam  as  it  rdates  to  the  politics  of 
the  1964  presidential  election.  He 
doesn't  say  so.  but  Implied  in  the  article 
Is  the  fact  that  we  no  longer  have  a  bi- 
I)artisan  foreign  policy  In  this  country. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  tn  the  Record,  I  include  this 
article: 
How   To   Makk  Things   Wousk   Than   Thet 

REAL1.T     AXK 

(By  Jajmes  Reeton) 

Wastiinotom.  June  SO. — The  first  major 
foreign  policy  Issue  ot  the  election  campaign 
Is  developing  over  Vietnam,  and  It  illustrates 
the  dangers  c*  letting  campaign  rhetoric  In- 
fluence fundamental  decisions  on  peace  and 
war. 

The  Republicans  are  Insisting  quite  rightly. 
that  Vlettuun  Is  a  prop>er  subject  for  criticism 
and  debate  between  the  p>artl*«,  but  they  are 
also  Insisting  that  the  policy  of  the  United 
8tate«  In  that  country  must  b«  to  achieve 
total  victory. 

The  Johnson  administration  is  less  ad- 
venturesome. Its  stated  aim  there  Is  "to  pre- 
vent a  ConununlBt  victory,"  but  lately,  under 
the  pressure  of  events  In  Saigon  and  of  poll- 
tics  here.  It  has  been  talking  rather  more 
boldly  about  "winning"  the  war  there,  and 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has  even  gone  as  far 
aa  to  suggest  that  the  defense  of  Vietnam 
Is  as  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
as  the  defense  of  Berlin  and  West  Germany. 

FRANCE'S    AGONY 

Before  we  confuse  what  Is  good  politics 
with  what  Is  good  policy  or  even  good  sense. 
maybe  we  should  take  a  hack  at  the  history 
of  that  melancholy  peninsula.  The  French 
were  in  control  there  for  70  years,  except  dur- 
ing the  Japanese  occupation  during  World 
War  n. 

They  finally  gave  up  and  left  Just  10  years 
ago  this  coming  month,  at  0340  Geneva  time, 
July  21,  1954,  to  be  exact.  They  were  not 
merely  "advUlng"  the  antl-Communlst  Viet- 
namese against  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  Communist 
Vletmlnh  guerrillas.  They  had  400.000  of 
their  best  troops  directly  Involved  In  the 
struggle  and  they  were  beaten,  though  even 
the  French  received  considerable  aid  from 
the  United  States  In  the  last  years  of  the 
struggle. 

Over  a  period  of  8  years  that  war  cost 
Prance  172,000  casualties.  The  Vletmlnh  lost 
a  quarter  of  a  million.  Economically,  from 
1945  to  1955,  Prance  lost  10  times  the  total 
value  of  Its  vast  Investments  In  that  coun- 
try, and  as  Bernard  B.  Pall  rep)orts  in  "Two 
Vletnams."  "The  French  Army  came  out  of 
the  war  a  gaunt  ghost  of  its  former  self,  the 


cream  of  Its  regular  officers  dead  and  crip- 
pled, the  rest  of  th«m  embittered." 

It  la  true  that  conditions  there  are  not  the 
same.  The  United  States  Is  guiding  a  coun- 
terlnsurgency  war  ther*  prlmarUy  to  gain 
time  to  create  a  counterrevolution,  but  this 
Is  a  slow  business,  and  this  Is  precisely  the 
issue  the  Republicans  are  raising. 

It  Is  not  only  Senator  GoujwATKa  who  Is 
calling  for  a  strategy  of  total  victory,  but 
the  House  Republican  policy  committee  Is- 
sued a  detailed  report  this  week  that  puts 
the  point  In  more  specific  terms. 

"A  victory  In  South  Vietnam  over  the 
military  and  subversive  threats  of  commu- 
nism." It  said.  "Is  urgently  required.  We 
must  repeal  today's  complacent  commit- 
ment to  prevent  a  Commwnlst  victory'  and 
substitute  a  commitinent  to  Insure  a  victory 
for   freedom." 

But  how  Is  this  to  be  done?  Who  Is  to 
repeal  it?  The  committee  does  not  tell  us, 
but  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford,  of  Michi- 
gan, the  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
conference  and  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Committee,  who  Is- 
sued the  report,  wants  the  United  States  it- 
self to  take  over  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Something  very  odd  is  happening  here  to 
the  Republican  Party,  when  responsible  lead- 
ers of  the  OOP  like  Foao.  who  for  years  have 
been  contrasting  the  Republicans  as  the 
"party  of  peace"  with  the  Democrats  as  the 
"war  party,  "  are  now  calling  for  Instant  vic- 
tory In  a  Jungle  war  8,000  miles  from  hom«. 
right  up  against  the  borders  of  China,  which 
commands  the  allegiance  of  almost  a  quarter 
of  the  human  race. 

The  Republican  Party  has  managed  to  oc- 
cupy the  White  House  for  only  8  out  of  the 
last  32  years  and  It  got  there  then  only  be- 
cause General  Elsenhower  was  regarded 
rightly  as  a  prudent,  experienced  and  peace- 
ful man. 

Yet  his  successors  In  the  party  that  la 
supposed  to  have  unusual  respect  for  history 
are  now  complaining,  not  that  we  are  doing 
to  much  but  that  we  are  doing  too  little:  not 
that  we  should  limit  our  objectives  and  our 
risks  but  that,  as  the  Ford  committee  says, 
we  should  "take  the  Initiative  In  effecting 
a  'revolution  of  liberty"  throughout  the 
world." 

kennan's  warning 

When  George  Kennan,  who  Is  one  of  our 
most  experienced  and  articulate  students  of 
foreign  affairs,  came  at  the  end  of  his  diplo- 
matic career  to  sum  up  his  views  of  Amer- 
ica's diplomats  blunders  of  the  past,  h« 
blamed  In  particular: 

'T7ie  American  tendency  to  view  any  war 
In  which  we  might  be  Involved  not  as  a 
means  of  achieving  limited  objectives  tn  the 
way  of  changes  In  a  given  status  quo  but 
as  a  struggle  to  the  death  between  total 
virtue  and  total  evil." 

The  United  States  has  slowly,  very  slowly, 
come  to  ponder  the  wisdom  of  this  observa- 
tion In  Vietnam,  but  In  the  emotion  of  the 
campaign  this  limited  exercise  will  be  sav- 
agely attacked  and  all  we  can  hope  Is  that 
the  administration  will  not  be  pushed  In  the 
process  Into  political  promises  It  will  not  want 
to  redeem  In  the  future. 


Rwanda  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 


of  her  independence.  We  take  this  op- 
portunity to  extend  warm  felicitationa  to 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  Rwanda, 
Gregoire  Kaylbanda;  and  to  His  Excel- 
lency the  Ambassador  of  Rwanda  to  the 
United  States;  Pierre  Canislus  Cyicarano 

Rwanda,  a  country  of  mountains  and 
plateaus,  lies  In  the  very  heart  of  Africa 
on  the  divide  between  the  great  Congo 
and  Nile  River  Basins.  Most  of  its  terri- 
tory has  a  tropical,  highland  climate  and 
is  covered  whh  savanna  grassland.  Agri- 
culture remains  the  basis  of  the  econ- 
omy, although  deforestation  and  erosion, 
scourges  against  which  the  Rwandana 
are  making  valiant  efforts  to  amend,  has 
long  hampered  production  In  this  densely 
populated  African  country. 

Because  of  its  remote  position.  Rwanda 
was  one  of  the  last  regions  in  Africa  to 
be  visited  by  the  explorers  of  the  19th 
century.  John  Speke.  on  his  tortuoug 
Journey  which  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
Lake  Victoria,  was  probably  the  first 
European  to  cross  its  terrain  In  1858.  He 
was  followed  over  a  decade  later  by 
Stanley  and  Livingstone  on  their  famous 
trip  together  around  Lake  Tanganyika 
and  its  environs.  Later  German  ex- 
plorers, who  were  a  prelude  to  control  l^ 
their  country,  arrived.  German  rule 
passed  to  the  Belgians  after  World  War 
I.  Under  the  Belgians,  a  10-year  pro- 
gram to  improve  all  aspects  of  Rwanda's 
economy,  social  services,  and  education 
was  launched  In  1952. 

Even  before  Independence,  the  Rwan- 
dans  exhibited  their  love  of  democracy 
and  rule  by  the  majority.  By  an  over- 
whelming vote  In  1961,  the  monarchy 
was  replaced  with  a  republican  form  of 
government.  Rwanda  also  voted  against 
Independence  with  Burundi,  the  kingdom 
to  the  south,  also  under  Belgian  tutelege. 
Today  Rwanda  has  a  president  and  legis- 
lative a.ssembly  which  wm  elected  by  di- 
rect universal  suffrage.  OCHclals  of  local 
government  are  also  democratically 
elected. 

Two  years  Is  a  short  time  In  the  history 
of  any  nation,  but  already  much  has 
happened  in  Rwanda  On  September  18, 
1962,  It  became  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations.  Rwanda  is  also  a  member  of 
some  of  that  organization's  specialized 
agencies. 

Today  Rwanda,  which  waa  once  con- 
sidered an  exotic  country  In  central 
Africa,  Is  a  recognized  and  accepted 
member  of  the  family  of  nations.  We 
salute  Rwanda  on  its  second  anniversary 
of  Independence  and  wish  It  the  best  hi 
its  fight  to  realize  social  equality, 
economic  advancement,  and  political 
stability. 

WSBXTVs  ''SalDte  to  America"  Parade 
It  Smash  Hit  According  to  Variety 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L  WELTNER 


or  Nrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1.  1964 
Mr.  POWELL.     Mr.  Speaker.  Rwanda 
today  celebrates  the  second  anniversary    American  takes  pride  In  the  founding  of 


or  OBoaciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVKS 

Wednesday.  July  1.  1964 
Mr.  WELTNER.     Mr.  Speaker,  every 


our  Republic.  As  we  approach  the  an- 
niversary of  Independence,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that,  again,  in  the  city  of  At- 
lanta, a  great  parade  is  planned  in  honor 
of  the  day.  This  will  be  the  fourth  an- 
nual salute  to  America,  sponsored  by 
WSB-TV.  Last  year's  event  drew  a 
crowd  of  300,000,  second  only  in  Atlanta's 
history  to  the  throngs  who  turned  out  to 
welcome  President  Johnson. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  salute  is  "The 
Spirit  of  America."     I  am  confident  that 
it  will  surpass  all  previous  celebrations. 
Under  leave  I  insert  in  the  Record  an 
article  appearing  in  Variety  magazine, 
hoping  that  others  may  find  this  a  good 
means  of  expressing,  each  Fourth  of  July, 
their  pride  in  being  Americans: 
WSB  Hhjh  as  a  Km  on  Fourth  or  Jn.Y  — 
Deep  South  TV  Station  Dazzles  ScorrERS 
AND   Yankees   in   Patriotic   Exhibition 
Atlanta,  July  10— A  changing  pattern  was 
evident  this  year  in  observance  of  Fourth  of 
July  in  thU  Deep  South  metropolis  and  most 
of  credit  must  go  to  WSB-TV,  of  which  Mar- 
cus Bartlett  Is  general  manager,  and  his  No 
I  aid,  Jean  Hendrlx. 

Heretofore,  July  4,  to  most  Atlantans  was 
lust  another  day  on  the  calendar.  Holiday 
observance  was  confined  to  a  few  yankees 
transplanted  Into  somewhat  hostile  south- 
ern territory. 

Miss  Hendrlx  last  year  asked  for  permission 
to  commit  staUon  to  sponsorship  of  a  patri- 
otic parade  on  holiday,  the  first  in  25  years. 
She  got  the  green  light,  but  was  cautioned 
not  to  be  heartbroken  If  nobody  showed  up 
along  line  of  march.  Scoffers  were  bugeyed 
when  200.000  did  appear  In  an  exhibition  of 
patrloUsm  that  more  or  less  set  the  skep- 
tics  and    Dixie    dlehards — back     on    their 

heels. 

This  year  Miss  Hendrlx  had  no  trouble  at 
all  getting  OK  for  her  pet  project.  Station 
gave  her  ample  time  to  promote  parade  and. 
furthermore,  cleared  »0  minutes  of  prime 
afternoon  time  to  put  the  event  on  the  air  In 
to  to. 

Newspapers,  owned  and  operated  by  At- 
lanta Newspapers,  Inc.  which  In  turn,  also 
owns  WSB-TV,  AM  and  FM,  went  overboard 
In  pushing  parade  and  distributing  thou- 
sands of  small  American  flags — for  free — to 
kids  for  waving  purposes  on  day  of  parade. 
A  good  group  of  TV  personalities  appear- 
ing in  parade  was  headed  by  Victor  Jory. 
Craig  Hill  and  KTenneth  Toby  (of  "Whlrly- 
blrds").  singer  Eddy  Arnold  and  Gospel 
singer  WaUy  Fowler.  They  Joined  WSB-TV 
personalities  Ruth  Kent,  Don  Stewart,  John 
Palmer  and  George  Page  and  a  host  of  State, 
city  and  county  officials  In  parade,  tilong  with 
military  units,  Shrlners.  a  dozen  marching 
bands,  patriotic  organizations  and  what  have 
you  In  a  really  outstanding  spectacle. 

Police  Chief  Herbert  Jenkins,  who  par- 
ticipated In  parade,  estimated  1962  crowd  at 
300.000. 

Needless  to  say.  Fourth  of  July  parade  will 
be  an  annual  WSB-TV  promotion  in  future. 


Socialized  Futility 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16. 1964 
Mr.  WHARTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the   sad   commentaries    of   present-day 
Federal  financing  Is  the  fact  that  as- 
tronomical figures  are  Involved,  amounts 


in  fact  that  seem  hardly  comprehended 
by  Congress  Itself.  The  man  on  the 
street  has  long  since  given  up  and  In  the 
course  of  his  confusion,  our  bureaucrats 
readily  engage  In  plain  or  fancy  book- 
keeping as  the  occasion  may  require. 

An  old-line  favorite  Is  the  foot-ln-the- 
door  appro€u;h,  a  fancy  title,  and  mass 
appeal  to  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  voters  with  ever-increasing  appro- 
priations to  follow  "to  complete  this 
great  program."  Such  is  the  mass 
transit  bill,  barely  authorizing  funds 
enough  to  assist  a  single  one  of  our  great 
cities,  but  holding  out  false  hopes  to  all 
communities  of  2.500  or  more  inhabit- 
ants. These  funds,  which  must  be  bor- 
rowed in  excess  of  4-percent  interest  and 
added  to  our  national  debt,  now  double 
all  of  the  others  in  the  world  combined. 
They  will  be  distributed  politically,  have 
no  double  of  that,  Just  as  ARA  funds 
were  sought  to  relieve  unemployment  but 
in  practice  actually  added  to  the  rolls 
by  defeating  private  enterprise. 

Today's  Washington  News  carries  an 
excellent  editorial  touching  upon  this 
latest  venture  in  socialized  futility, 
which  I  quote  herewith: 

Spend  Now,  Pay  Later 
The  $375   minion  for  aid   to  mass   trans- 
It.     Just     authorized     by    the     House,     will 
not  even  pay  the  sales  taxes  on  the  eventual 
bill  for  this  new  Federal  spending  project. 

To  put  this  sum  of  money  In  perspective. 
It  is  only  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  the 
amount  being  spent  In  one  city  alone — San 
Francisco — for  a  mass  transit  system. 

The  SaJi  Francisco  system.  Incidentally, 
was  planned  and  financed  through  local  In- 
itiative, without  benefit  of  this  Federal  mass 
transit  bill. 

It  Is  our  largest  cities,  which  through  fail- 
ure to  comprehend  the  passing  of  the  hwse 
and  buggy,  have  allowed  themselves  to  get 
smothered  In  traffic  Jams.  Remedies  will 
cost  billions. 

But  under  terms  of  this  bill  as  passed  by 
the  Hovise,  any  community  of  2.500  can  come 
in  for  a  slice  of  the  loot.  Big  city  legislators 
had  to  Include  the  little  fellows,  to  get 
enough  votes.  These  small  towns  can,  for 
instance,  apply  for  cash  to  buy  a  new  bus. 
The  very  term  "mass"  transit  Is  a  Joke  as 
applied  to  towns  of  this  size.  Since  their 
number  is  legion  the  potential  aggregate 
amount  of  their  demands  also  is  vast.  They 
will  have  to  move  In  for  their  handouta  on 
the  familiar  theory  that  If  they  do  not  get 
their  share  somebody  else  will. 

This  bill,  now  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
currence on  amendments.  Is  the  perfect  il- 
lustration of  the  process  through  which 
Government  expenditures  keep  rising,  econ- 
omy efforts  fall,  and  the  budget  stays  in  the 
red  Ink. 

This  $375  million  is  Just  the  small  down- 
payment.  The  "easy"  Installments  will 
come  later  as  Congress,  having  committed 
Itself  to  this  massive  program,  digs  up  the 
snowballing  appropriations  to  pay  the  bills 
the  cities  should  be  paying  for  themselves. 


Urban  Renewal  in  Maryland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVrES 

Wednesday,  July  1.  1964 
Mr.   SICKLES.     Mr.   Speaker,  within 
the  past  several  weeks  I  have  received  a 


letter  from  the  mayor  of  Baltimore. 
Theodore  R.  McKeldin,  urging  me  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  1964  housing  legislation, 
which  includes  additional  authorization 
for  the  urban  renewal  and  public  housing 
programs. 

This  Is  just  another  instance  of  the 
long  history  of  bipartisan  support  that 
has  evidenced  itself  since  the  Federal  in- 
volvement in  urban  renewal  and  housing 
began.  The  first  program  of  Federal 
assistance  to  cities  wlshljig  to  engage  in 
urban  renewal  was  passed  In  1949.  One 
of  the  three  primary  sponsors  of  that 
legislation  was  the  late  Robert  A.  Taft. 
then  Republican  leader  of  the  Senate: 
the  other  two  principal  sponsors  were 
Senators  Wagner,  of  New  York,  and 
Ellender,  of  Louisiana. 

In  many  cities  of  the  country,  leading 
citizens  of  both  parties  have  supported 
and  been  involved  In  local  urban  renewal 
programs.  This  Is  true  in  Baltimore, 
which  has  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and 
successful  urban  renewal  programs  of 
any  city  in  the  United  States.  One  need 
but  visit  the  city  and  see  what  has  been 
done  In  removing  both  residential  and 
commercial  slums  to  realize  the  Impact 
of  the  program  on  Baltimore.  The  down- 
town Charles  Center  development  Is  not 
only  a  tremendous  economic  boon  to  the 
city,  but  Its  handsome  buildings  are  a 
delight  to  the  eye  as  well. 

Maryland    has    indeed    always    been 
quite  active  In  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram.   As  of  March  31,  1964.  the  SUte 
had  reserved  grants  of  $81,819,399  for  29 
projects  under  the  program.    And  these 
Federal  urban  renewal  and  ixibllc  hous- 
ing subsidies  are  achieving   their   pur- 
pose.    For   example,  In  Maryland,  the 
1960  census  showed  that  12.5  percent  of 
the  housing  was  substandard.    However, 
in  localities  which  were  not  subsidized. 
15.5  percent  were  substandard.    In  areas 
subsidized  under  these  programs,  only 
7.1  percent  was  substandard.    A  signifi- 
cant difiference  all  will  agree.     Another 
positive  aspect  is  revealed  through  the 
progrsuns'  effect  on  the  tax  structure  of 
Baltimore  City.    In  the  Charles  Center 
development  area  previously  mentioned, 
taxes— at  the  1961  rate— before  renewal 
were  $600,035;  after  renewal  the  returns 
were  over  four  times  as  m.uch  $2,725,012. 
These  additional  tax  dollars  can  now  be 
used  to  meet  the  city's  crucial  needs  such 
as  construction  of  new  schools,  for  ex- 
ample. 

Certainly  the  extension  of  the  urban 
renewal  program  as  contained  In  the  new 
housing  bill  Is  sorely  needed,  not  only  in 
Maryland  but  in  other  States  as  well. 
No  one  is  going  to  claim  that  the  pro- 
gram has  not  had  Its  problems  such  as 
little  provision  for  low  and  middle  in- 
come housing  and  Inadequate  relocation 
services,  for  example,  but  like  other  pro- 
grams of  action,  we  must  move  ahead 
through  improvements  to  reach  the  ulti- 
mate goals.  The  new  bill  does  embody 
some  of  these  improvements,  to  help 
m«et  problem  areas  which  have  existed 
before.  For  example,  section  306  of  the 
administration's  housing  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  new  method  for  determining  the 
selling  price  of  land  In  an  urban  renewal 
area,  where  the  land  is  to  be  used  for  low- 
rent  public  housing.  It  would  result  in  a 
uniform  sales  price  for  such  property 
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whether  sold  for  use  for  pnbUc  housing 
or  moderate  Income  housing.  This 
change,  together  with  the  grant-in-aid 
credit  already  allowed  by  law.  should 
result  In  a  greater  use  of  public  housing 
In  urban  renewal  areas. 

Thus  we  can  see  that  Improvements 
are  being  made  in  the  blU  all  the  time.  I 
am  sure  that  again  In  1964.  with  bipar- 
tisan support.  Congress  will  enact  legis- 
lation, both  continuing  and  Improving 
the  program  of  federally  assisted  urban 
renewal  and  public  housing  which  has 
meant  so  much  to  so  many  of  our  com- 
munities, large  and  small. 

The  text  of  Mayor  McKeldin's  letter  to 
me  follows: 

Jimi:  8,  1964. 
Hon.  Ca«i.ton  R.  Sickles. 
VS.  Con^easTnan  of  Maryland, 
Hou-te  Office  building, 
Waahi-ngton.  DC. 

DxA£  CONcaxssMAif  Sickles:  I  am  writing 
you  and  the  other  Members  of  Maryland's 
congressional  delegation  to  advise  you  that 
a  serious  gap  could  develop  In  Baltimore's 
luban  renewal  program  If  a  new  Federal 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
Is  not  passed  during  the  present  seealon  of 
Congress. 

As  oif  now.  the  city  has  already  availed  It- 
self of  all  funds  p>oes1blc  for  It  to  receive  un- 
der existing  legislation  and  new  fund  au- 
thorizations win  be  necessary  to  permit  work 
now  in  the  planning  stages  to  proceed  with- 
out interruption.  Specifically,  a  $10  million 
project  in  the  Gay  Street  area  could  be  stalled 
if  the  Congress  does  not  pass  the  housing 
bill  before  adjourning  and  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Flag  Hovtse  Park  and  the  city's 
Inner  harbor  could  also  be  affected. 

I  reallz*  the  pressures  which  have  been 
placed  upon  the  Congress  by  the  extended 
debate  on  the  civil  rights  bill,  the  creation 
of  a  backlog  of  other  important  legislation. 
the  rapid  approach  of  the  national  conven- 
tions, and  the  natural  desire  of  many  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  to  return  home  as 
quickly  as  possible  during  this  election  year. 
but  it  is  my  most  fervent  hope  that  none 
of  these  factors  will  prevent  the  approval  this 
year  of  a  strong  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act. 

As  you  know,  the  aforementioned  con.sld- 
eratlon.  plus  the  fact  that  the  proposed  hous- 
ing legislation  is  still  In  committees  In  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  have  given  rl.'^e  to  a 
▼ery  real  fear  on  the  part  of  urban  developers 
that  consideration  of  the  measxire  will  be 
postponed  until  next  year's  89th  Congres-s. 

Buch  a  delay  would  be  highly  disruptive 
to  the  Important  continuity  of  Baltimore's 
urban  renewal  progr.T.m.  and  under  certain 
circumstances  It  could  actually  spell  disas- 
ter for  some  of  our  projects. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Government  cur- 
rently owes  the  city  approximately  $10  mil- 
lion for  work  already  completed  In  the 
Charles  Center  area,  and  altiiough  there  Is 
no  question  whatsoever  concerning  the  Fed- 
eral obligation  in  this  case,  payment  cannot 
be  made  to  Baltimore  until  new  funds  are 
made  available  by  the  Congress. 

Another  aspect  of  the  matter  which  affects 
Baltimore  Is  the  fact  that  the  city,  in  Its 
long-range  planning,  has  aiitiripiited.  on 
what  seen^txl  to  be  fairly  sound  Information 
that  funds  would  be  available  for  new.  low- 
rent  public  housing  and  probably  fur  rent- 
assistance  programs  for  famines  which  have 
to  be  relcKated  during  the  city's  reconstruc- 
tion program. 

Since  an  adequate  relocation  program  is 
fundamental  to  any  project  which  Involves 
tlie  necesally  for  moving  families,  It  Us  essen- 
tial that  funds  be  made  available  for  such 
work  so  that  vital  projects  will  not  be  un- 
duly (le>ajed. 


The  entire  matter,  as  yon  can  see.  la  of  the 
utmost  Unportance  to  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
and  I  have  been  told  that  other  cities  would 
be  affected  In  a  alzuilar  way. 

I  urge  you  as  strongly  as  possible,  there- 
fore, to  do  everything  within  your  power  to 
see  that  a  strong  bousing  and  oonununity  de- 
velopment act  la  passed  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible, and  certainly  no  later  than  the  end  of 
tbe  present  seeslon  of  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thkooor*  R.  McKkldin. 

Mayor. 


Tshombe's  Comeback 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALIJORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REI'RE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1,  1964 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  wish  to 
insert  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  June 
30  issue  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star.  This  Congress  and  the  people  of 
America  should  hang  their  heads  in 
shame  for  the  illicit  support  which  they 
gave  the  United  Nations  in  conducting 
the  reign  of  terror  which  destroyed  the 
Congo.    The  blood  is  on  our  hands. 

I  have  faith  that  Tshombe  can  lead 
the  Congo  through  the  days  of  recon- 
struction because  he  Is  a  man  of  faith 
and  of  prayer.  Tliat  combination  will 
not  be  defeated. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Tshombe's  Comeback 

One  of  the  g^eat  Ironies  of  our  time  Is  the 
hero's  welcome  recently  accorded  Molss 
Tshombe  on  his  return  to  the  Congo  Repub- 
lic. Little  mt)re  than  a  year  ago.  he  was 
driven  into  exile  by  tlie  United  Nations, 
whose  armed  forces — with  the  support  of  our 
Government — had  toppled  his  army  and  his 
secessionist  regime  In  Katanga,  the  richest 
of  all   the   Congolese  provinces. 

There  are  many  Americans,  among  whom 
we  Include  ourselves,  who  have  always  looked 
upon  thl.5  U.N.  action  as  folly  of  the  worst 
kind.  For  It  destroyed  the  stablest  pro- West- 
ern part  of  the  former  Belgian  colony.  It 
smashed  the  region's  mo.-^t  disciplined  and 
most  effective  military  force,  and  It  smashed 
also  the  mopt  orderly  and  mo.<!t  sophisticated 
political  rule  to  be  found  anywhere  In  the 
otherwl.'se  chaotic  C'mr;o  In  short,  It 
sma.-'hed  Mr  Tshombe's  biuslcally  soimd  and 
promising  effort — with  the  help  of  white 
"mercenaries" — to  establl.'^h  a  measure  of  cffl- 
clency  and  stability  In  a  primitive  land  bor- 
derlne:  on  anarchy  and  caui^ht  «p  In  a  tor- 
ment of  tribal  warfare. 

Well,  as  they  mark  the  fourth  anniversary 
of  their  Independence  fr^m  Bolelum,  and  as 
the  U.N.  withdraws  the  last  of  Its  policing 
force,  the  unhappily  divided  ConRolnfie — who 
have  never  had  a  true  sciLse  of  unity  or  na- 
tlonhofxi  are  still  llvlPk;  in  near  anarchic 
conditions  Under  the  earnest  but  bo- 
le.iiiupred  Premier  Adoula,  whose  resignation 
has  Just  been  announced  their  "cejitral  gov- 
ernment" In  LeopoldvlHe  has  done  little  more 
than  drift  fri')m  lnadet]a.i<y  to  Inadequacy  In 
a  situation  that  8<;raetlines  seems  ungovern- 
able. Their  army  has  proved  to  be  utterly 
lncr)m[^entnt.  even  agulrust  pygmies  armed 
only  with  bows  and  arrows.  Rebellion 
(much  nf  It  Inspired  and  supported  by  the 
Chinese  Reds)  abounds  throughout  the  coun- 
try,  and    the   tribal    fighting — which   appai- 


ently  Involves  cannibalism — is  unspeakably 
savage. 

It  is  against  this  bcu:kground  that  Ui. 
Tshombe.  on  arriving  In  LeopoldvlUs,  has 
beard  a  wildly  enthusiastic  crowd  hall  hlxa 
with  cries  of  "Brother.  Brother."  "Liberate 
us."  and  "Save  the  Congo."  He  has  replied 
with  talk  atMut  the  need  to  organize  "a  gov- 
ernment of  national  reconciliation."  And 
now  that  Mr.  Adoula  is  out  and  as  other  Con- 
goleee  exiles  return,  there  are  strong  Indica- 
tions that  he  will  be  chosen  to  form  such 
a  government.  But  the  hour  is  very  late  for 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  the  multiplicity  and 
mutual  hate  of  the  region's  tribesman  being 
exploited  by  the  Communists — discourage 
optimism 

Neverthele.ss  Mr  Tshombe.  art  this  Junc- 
ture, walks  high  among  the  Congolese  TYj 
great  number  of  them,  he  Is  the  man  of  the 
hf)ur  and  a  source  of  hope,  however  fleeting. 
His  comeback  In  that  respect  speaks  for  It- 
self as  a  measure  of  the  UN  s  unwl8d(}m. 
and  our  Government's  In  dealing  with  him  In 
the  past. 


AlUance  for  Profre«s 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1.  1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mr.  James  H.  Boren.  special 
assistant  to  the  U.S.  Coordinator.  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  and  director  of  the 
new  partners  of  the  Alliance  program, 
was  in  Denver  on  June  12,  and  spoke 
before  the  Colorado  Society  of  Engineers 
on  the  new  program.  I  ask  unanlmoos 
consent  that  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  society  on  Jime  17,  1964.  approved 
by  the  board  of  managers,  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  I  also  ask  that  descriptive 
material  on  the  partners  of  the  Alliance 
program  be  printed  following  the  reso- 
lution. 

Resolved.  That  Colorado  Society  of  En- 
gineers be  a  supporter  of  partners  of  tht 
Alliance,  a  part  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  of  the  US  Department  of  Stale, 
and  that  the  society  assist  in  arrangement 
of  meetings  for  a  representative  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  to  make  presentations  of 
the  program  to  the  people  and  public  orga- 
nizations cif  Colorado. 

lyniCxsPTioN    or   Partners    or  the   Alllakce 
roR  Progress  Program 

Tills  type  of  "partnership"  program  helps 
to  afsure  the  people  of  Latin  America  of  our 
concern  for  their  strtiggle  to  rise  above  pov- 
erty and  des()alr.  It  alms  to  give  a  sense  of 
movement  of  the  Alliance  In  the  slums  and 
the  rural  areas  where  help  U  most  needed. 
.And.  n^ost  Importantly.  It  can  buy  time  until 
the  In.stltutton-bulldlng  economic  develop- 
ment progrum.i  of  the  Alliance  make  them- 
seUes  felt  at  the  grassroots  level 

This  Is  not  an  "adoption"  program  In 
whli-h  a  city  or  a  State  "adopts"  n  Lntln 
American  state  or  city.  It  is  a  partnership 
jirogram  that  has  as  Its  base  direct  assistance 
to  help  p>e<iple  help  themselves.  It  is  not  a 
p.itronlz.lng  or  handout  approach.  It  is  not 
an  "old  clothes"  charity  program — It  is  a  di- 
rect alliance  between  a  VS.  group  and  a 
l.atin  American  group  to  work  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  lasting  personal  relation- 
ship outside  ofTlclal  channels. 

"The  qv>e»tlons  "what  do  we  do.  and  how  do 
we  do  it."  might  be  answered   best  by  de- 


scribing some  of  the  projects  already  under- 
taken by  Partners  Committees  tn  several 
States.  Idaho  and  Bcuador  have  begun  their 
alliance  through  the  needs  of  El  Hogar  In- 
dlgnea.  an  orphanage  near  Conocoto,  Ecua- 
dor. The  Idaho  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
Committee  provided  four  pedal -operated 
gewlng  machines  and  a  typewriter  to  the 
orphanage.  These  few  Items  not  only  per- 
mit the  students  at  El  Hogar  Indlgnea  to 
develop  employable  skills,  but  enable  the 
students  to  make  their  own  clothes  and  sale- 
able articles  to  provide  desperately  needed 
funds  for  the  orphanage. 

The  city  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  has  provided 
almost  *30,000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
medical  center  and  recreation  facilities  In 
Chlmbote,  Peru. 

The  Oakland  County,  Mich.,  partners  of 
the  Alliance  committee,  have  sent  an  expert 
In  municipal  administration  to  act  as  an 
adviser  to  the  city  of  Call,  Colombia.  His 
assignment  Is  the  first  phase  of  an  ex- 
tensive program  for  a  continuing  two-way 
direct-assistance  alliance  between  the  two 
communities. 

In  Oregon.  15  public  school  districts  and 
Costa  RlcA  have  been  linked  in  a  double- 
pronged  program  providing  Inservice  train- 
ing for  Ooeta  Rlcan  public  school  administra- 
tors and  teachers,  while  at  the  same  time 
affording  Oregon  schools  tlje  opportunity  to 
use  the  Coeta  Rlcans  as  experts  in  Spanish 
language  programs  and  Latin  American  so- 
cial studies  activities. 

Texas  and  Virginia  high  school  students 
have  undertaken  projects  involving  a  niun- 
ber  of  IiKlian  villages  and  vocational  schools 
in  Peru.  The  funds  they  have  collected  have 
purchajsed  Items  such  as  school  supplies  and 
equipment,  vocational  training  tools,  cement 
mixers  and  hand  tools  for  village  self-lm- 
provenrkent  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  partners  of  the  Al- 
liance committee  are  now  being  or- 
ganized and  planned  In  a  growing  num- 
ber of  States — Alabama  has  plarmed  an 
alliance  with  Guatemala;  Arizona  with 
El  Salvador;  and  Idaho  and  Ecuador 
have  already  become  partners.  Utah 
has  presented  its  partnership  plans  to 
Bolivia,  and  Texas  has  formed  a  state- 
wide alliance  with  Peru.  Other  plan*  in 
varying  stsiges  of  development  have  be- 
gun in  Colorado.  Illinois.  Indiana,  Kan- 
sas. Massachusetts.  Minnesota,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 


Can  We  Wave  the  Flaj  Too  Much? 


Cak  We  Wave  the  Fulo  Too  Mxjcbt 
Is  It  poasllite  to  w«ve  the  Hag  too  much? 
Provided,  ot  oouTBe.  that  yen  way*  tt  with 
integrity?  Is  It  poalble  to  stady  Lincoln 
or  Shakespeare  too  much?  Is  It  pooslMe  to 
read  the  Bible  too  much? 

The  great,  the  good,  the  true,  arc  ln«- 
haujstlble  for  Inspiration,  example  and 
strength.  I  believe  that  we  are  not  waving 
our  flag  enpugh,  not  nearly  enough. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  developing  a 
tendency  to  be  timid  or  even  t4X)logetlc  about 
waving  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Walk  up  and 
down  the  streets  on  July  4th  and  count  the 
flags.  It  is  our  Nation's  birthday,  a  sacred 
day  in  world  history,  the  most  Important  day 
of  America.  Why  isn't  the  flag  flying  on 
every  rooftop  and  from  every  home  and  build- 
ing? This  complacent  attitude  is  strong  evi- 
dence of  cancerous  patriotic  decay.  The  flag 
is  a  symbol  of  our  national  unity.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  our  undying  devotion  to  our  country. 
It  stajids  for  the  best  that  is  in  us — for 
loyalty,  character,  and  faith  In  democracy. 

Isn't  our  flag  a  synonym  of  the  United 
States  of  America?  Does  it  not  represent 
man's  greatest,  noblest,  most  sublime  dream? 
Is  It  not  the  zenith  of  achievement,  the  goal 
to  which  generations  have  aspired? 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  believe  it  is  tldie 
for  us — ^for  the  mad,  rvishing  20th  century 
Americaji — to  stop  for  a  moment  and  think. 
Let  us  arrest  our  near  reverential  admiration 
of  material  success  and  return  to  the  spiri- 
tual and  ethical  values.  Let  us  imbue  and 
r^lndle  In  ourselves  and  our  children  the 
so-called  old-fashioned  way  of  patriotism,  a 
burning  devotion  to  the  principles  and  IdealB 
upon  which  our  country  was  founded. 

Should  not  every  home  own  and  proudly 
display  the  colors  on  holidays  and  other  such 
occasions?  Isnt  the  flag  Patrick  Henry.  Jef- 
ferson, Franklin,  Washington.  Nathan  Hale. 
Gettysburg  and  'Valley  Forge,  Paul  Revere. 
Jackson  and  other  great  men  and  wcxnen  who 
have  given  us  our  heritage.  When  you  look 
at  the  flag  can't  you  see  the  Alamo,  Corregl- 
dor.  Pearl  Harbor.  The  Monitor,  The  Merri- 
mac.  Wake  Island,  and  Korea?  Lest  we  for- 
get, ian't  the  flag  Flanders  Field,  Bata&n. 
Iwo  Jlma.  Normandy.  Babe  Ruth  and  Davy 
Crockett?  The  great  events  of  our  p€ist  and 
present  are  wrapped  up  in  our  flag. 

It  Is  a  symbol  of  this  blessed  Nation,  a  giant 
in  Industry,  education,  and  commerce.  Mil- 
lions of  fertile  square  miles,  wheatlands. 
cotil  mines,  steel  plants.  Our  great  Republic, 
the  chosen  infant  destined  to  be  man's  last 
and  remaining  hope  for  suffering  humanity, 
a  shining  beacon  of  light,  noble,  and  glori- 
ous, the  haven  f<^  the  oppressed  and  perse- 
cuted and  truly  Ood's  gift  to  mankind. 

That  is  what  the  flag  means  to  me.  Can 
we  wave  it  too  much?     I  dont  think  so. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    rLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1.  1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our 
most  important  rmtlonal  holiday  ap- 
proaches, plans  are  being  made  through- 
out the  country  and,  Indeed,  throughout 
the  world  wherever  Americans  may  be. 
in  typical  Independence  Day  trswlitlon 
to  celebrate  this  significant  day  in  our 
history.  There  is  no  more  significant 
way  of  expressing  our  devotion  to  our 
country  than  through  the  display  of  our 
flag,  the  symbol  of  a  nation  dedicated 
to  liberty  and  justice  for  all.  and  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  recall  once  more  the 
words  of  Dr.  Sidney  DeLove.  president  of 
Independence  Hall,  of  Chicago,  which 
follow : 


prices  of  lead  and  zinc  were  to  rise,  as 
do  most  prices  during  a  shortage,  some 
mines  might  open  up  that  otherwise 
would  remain  doseJL 

Under  the  present  policy  the  Govern- 
ment is  paying  out  money  to  some  mines 
on  tow  prices,  under  the  SmeJl  Lead- 
Zinc  Producers  Act,  and  with  the  other 
hand  the  Govemmwit  Is  importing  ores 
under  quotas,  and  so  f(Hth,  or  releasing 
lead-zinc  from  its  stocki^es  which  holds 
down  these  prices. 

Is  it  the  proper  role  of  the  Government 
to  preserve  one  part  of  an  Industry  at 
the  expense  of  another?  The  Midwest, 
for  example,  possesses  untapped  re- 
sources of  lead  known  to  most  geologists 
and  to  the  lead-zinc  trade,  but  no  effort 
is  being  made  to  mine  these  resources  be- 
cause of  the  encouragement  given  im- 
ports of  these  metals. 

There  are  so  many  Inconsistencies  in 
our  present  policy  that  it  surely  needs  an 
overall  review  and  study.  How  can  we 
say  it  is  Government  policy  to  dispose  of 
Government  stockpiles,  when  the  current 
administration  2  years  ago  participated 
in  a  barter  deal  that  resulted  in  the  im- 
portation of  100.000  tons  of  lead  In  ex- 
change for  domestic  surplus  faxm  prod- 
ucts? Does  Government  have  the  right 
to  give  the  nod  to  one  problem  area  at 
the  expense  of  the  other,  instead  of  let- 
ting the  marketplace  be  the  determining 
factor?  Quo  vadls — the  law  of  supply 
and  demand? 


Sale  of  Zinc  Pnrsuant  to  Strate^c  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Pilinf  Act 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOXJU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI'V^ES 

Thursday.  June  25. 1964 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
there  is  something  basically  wrong  with 
a  Government  policy  of  releasing  some  of 
Its  stockpiled  material  every  time  a 
shortage  develops.  Instead  of  letting  the 
basic  law  of  supply  and  demand  set  the 
prices  of  metals  such  as  lead  and  zinc. 

The  Government  plan  to  dispose  of 
75,000  tons  of  zinc  and  50.000  tons  of 
lead  means  that  U.S.  mines  will  not  proc- 
ess this  amount  of  these  metals.    If  the 


Suffolk  RehabiliUtion  Center  for  the 
Physically  Handicapped,  Commack, 
Lonf  Island,  N.Y. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF   KKW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1.  1964 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
many  people  find  existence  one  long 
struggle  to  oven^ome  or  to  accept  their 
physical  disabilities?  It  Is  a  moot  ques- 
tion. Yet  for  those  in  suburban  Long 
Island,  the  Suffolk  Rehabilitation  Center 
for  the  Physically  Handicapped  has 
brought  a  ray  of  light,  a  helping  hand. 

Now,  however,  that  helping  hand  seeks 
to  grow  to  provide  a  wider  range  of  serv- 
ices and  facilities.  It  is  proposed  to  build 
a  new  wing  with  approximately  30  treat- 
ment areas  tn  all  spectrums  of  physical 
therapy.  Also  projected  are  special  fa- 
cilities to  tesujh  the  patients  to  help 
themselves.  Among  these  are  a  model 
apartment  and  various  craft  shops. 
The  wing  will  also  provide  a  professional 
research  library. 

Most  of  the  treatment  roc«ns  and 
equipment  are  of  highly  specialized  de- 
sign and  construction  which  of  course 
makes  them  very  expensive.  Normally, 
the  cost  of  materials  and  labor  would 
make  such  an  addition  as  this  an  almost 
insurmountable  financial  barrier.  But 
fortunately  for  the  people  of  Long  Is- 
land, providence,  in  the  form  of  a  man 
called  "Buddy"  Long,  intervened. 
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One  often  hears  the  noble  thought,  "it 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
but  It  Is  seldom  given  such  concrete 
reality  as  that  cofhstructed  by  the 
Nassau-Suffolk  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Council  on  Long  Island. 
Under  the  presidency  of  John  E.  "Buddy" 
Long  this  labor  union  group  has  donated 
a  conservatively  estimated  470,000  man- 
hours  to  the  construction  of  six  major 
public  welfare  projects. 

Not  only  do  these  knights  of  labor 
serve  unpaid,  they  also  sacrifice  their 
free  time.  As  a  reporter  in  Construction 
Craftsman  magazine  wrote: 

SatiirdayB — and  even  Sundays  and  boll- 
days — have  been  "big  days"  on  the  •  •  •  job- 
President  Long  himself  has  served  al- 
most without  a  vacation  since  the  idea 
was  conceived  in  1947.  His  one  'break  ' 
resulted  from  a  fall  from  scaffolding  at 
one  of  the  projects.  After  a  short  rest 
he  returned,  still  in  pain,  but  determined 
to  finish  the  job. 

Inspired  by  the  contribution  of  labor, 
management  and  building  supply  firms 
have  followed  suit.  They  have  given  a 
skilled  guidance  and  large  amounts  of 
material  to  the  various  projects.  Simi- 
lar action  can  be  expected  In  connection 
with  this  project.  This  Is  a  community 
effort,  a  heart  warming  experience  not 
only  for  the  participants  and  benefactors 
but  also  for  the  community  as  a  whole, 
Long  Island  may  indeed  take  pride  in 
this  work. 

This  dedication  of  those  who  built  this 
center  Is  only  matched  by  the  devotion 
of  the  dozens  of  volunteer  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  operate  its  facilities  with 
a  zeal  and  worth  which  is  inspiring  and 
which  Insures  Its  continued  success. 


New  York  City  Study  Pinpoints  Structural 
Nature  of  Unemployment  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  1,  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
study  by  New  York  City  Welfare  Com- 
missioner James  R.  EKimpson  reported  in 
the  June  21  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  lends  support  to  the  view  that  the 
Johnson  administration's  policy  to  elim- 
inate unemployment  primarily  through 
increasing  aggregate  demand  will  not 
solve  the  problem.  While  217,000  per- 
sons in  the  New  York  area — over  5  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force — are  without 
work,  there  are  thousands  of  jobs  going 
begging  because  they  call  for  education 
and  training  the  jobseekers  do  not  have. 
The  kind  of  unemployment  we  now  have. 
Commissioner  Ehimpson  asserts,  is  the 
kind  that  isn't  eliminated  by  and  expand- 
ing economy  which  passes  many  of  the 
unemployed  by. 

What  Is  needed  is  a  new  approach  to 
the  vocational  upgrading  of  the  chroni- 
cally Jobless  and  those  who  face  the  loss 


of  demand  for  their  labor.  An  expand- 
ing economy  is  by  no  means  a  panacea 
for  our  unemplojrment  ills.  The  skills 
of  the  labor  force  must  be  adapted  to 

the  changing  structure  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket. 

As  there  is  no  quick  and  easy  cure  for 
unemployment,  the  solution  to  the  pov- 
erty problem  is  also  complex.  Despite 
what  administration  spokesmen  imply, 
there  are  immense  difQculties  in  winning 
a  total  victory  over  poverty.  The  article 
notes  that  of  the  more  than  450,000  per- 
sons on  the  city  relief  rolls,  almost  98 
percent  are  unemployable,  most  often 
because  of  age  or  physical  and  mental 
handicaps.  Rehabilitation  programs  be- 
come of  increasing  Importance.  Neither 
economic  exi>anslon  nor  retraining  nor 
rehabilitation  alone  will  eliminate  the 
acute  difBcultles  of  those  who  live  in 
grinding  poverty.  The  need  is  for  cre- 
ative programs  directed  at  the  specific 
problems  of  the  poor  and  these  programs, 
I  suggest  probably  should  be  essentially 
in  the  private  sector.  Government  can 
help  and  can  supplement,  and  above  all 
GJovernment  can  stop  hindering,  the  pro- 
grams being  developed  In  the  private 
sector. 

The  situation  in  New  York  is  similar. 
I  think,  to  that  in  many  areas  of  the 
economy.  For  this  reason,  I  Include  the 
timely  and  detailed  article  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Lacx  of  TRAimuG  Keeps  Thousands  Unem- 
ployed Here — Jobless  Levkl  of  Over  5 
Percent  Is  Same  as  in  1949-50  Slump  De- 
spite Economic  Boom 

(By  wniLlssner) 

In  the  midst  of  boom  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  workers  in  the  New  York  area  are 
unemployed — the  same  percentage  as  In  the 
recession  of  1949-50. 

And  yet,  while  217,000  persons  are  without 
work,  thoiisands  of  Jobs  are  going  begging 
because  they  call  for  education  and  training 
the  jobseekers  do  not  have. 

Nationally,  the  unemployment  level  Is 
about  the  same,  while  many  jobs  are  un- 
filled 

City  Welfare  Commissioner  James  R 
Dumpson  said  yesterday  that  the  facts  led 
to   one   conclusion. 

EXPANSION  NO  HELP 

"The  kind  of  unemployment  w^  now  have." 
he  said.  "Is  the  kind  that  Isnt  eliminated 
by  an  expanding  economy.  The  Jobs  that 
economic  expansion  produces  go  begging  as 
far  as  the  unemployed  are  concerned,  be- 
cause they  cannot  fill  them.  The  economy 
has  moved  on — and  passed  them  by." 

In  every  boom  some  Industries  contract 
while  most  expand.  Federal.  State,  and  city 
analysts  And  fcmr  Industries  In  the  New  York 
area  contracting  aa  sources  of  jobs;  apparel, 
printing  and  publishing,  contract  construc- 
tion and  defense.  The  other  Industries  have 
been  providing  more  and  more  Jobs  year  by 
year. 

Commissioner  Dumpson  warns,  however, 
that  even  the  Industries  with  expanding  work 
forces  show  contraction  for  some  kinds  of 
Jobs.  He  said:  "The  maij  who  only  knows 
how  to  push  an  elevator  button  or  work  an 
elevator  lever  la  out  when  the  elevator  Is 
converted  to  automatic  operation." 

In  the  New  York-northeastern  New  Jersey 
area  last  year  total  nonagrlcultural  employ- 
ment was  4.346.600.  In  January  tills  year 
the  total  dropped,  as  Is  normal  for  the  season, 
to  4.294.800. 

The  figure  had  Increased  by  April  to  4.- 
363,100.    There  was  a  further  expansion  from 


April  to  May,  and  a  stirge  from  May  to  Juq, 
according  to  sample  data. 

But  factory  Jobs,  showing  a  different  pat- 
tern,  lagged  behind  1063  levels. 

An  average  of  1.101,100  persons  found  work 
in  the  area's  manufacturing  plants  last  jttt 
In  January  of  this  year  the  total  was  about 
500  higher  than  in  January  HXJ3:  1.065.500 

But  m  February  a  decline  began  The  total 
manufacturing  employment  for  that  month 
was  1.086.300.  compared  with  1.090,100  In 
February  1963.  In  March  the  total  was  l 
089,000.  against  1.106,200  In  March  1963.  And 
In  April  there  was  a  drop  to  1.076.600  against 
1.094.300  In  AprU  1963. 

While  May  and  June  figures  are  not  avail- 
able, sample  data  Indicate  any  Improvement 
will  be  small. 

Economists  and  latwr  analysts  have  found 
that  the  work  forces  In  the  New  York  area's 
two  largest  manufacturing  Industries— ap- 
parel  and  printing — have  either  not  been 
expanded  as  their  output  has  grown — or  have 
been  reduced. 

Apparel  showed  a  15-percent  drop  in  em- 
ployment to  306.200  Jobs  from  March  to  April. 
The  total  was  nearly  7  percent  below  that  for 
April  1963. 

TREND  IN  APPAREL 

The  cause  of  the  trend  In  apparel  Is  evi- 
dently not  automation,  but  the  lack  of  It. 
The  plants  In  the  Northeast  appear  to  be 
losing  part  of  thilr  trade  to  plants  In  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  eoonc«nlst£  believe 
that  the  northeastern  plants  should  be  mod- 
ernized, as  Leon  H.  Keyserllng's  staff  recom- 
mended to  the  Nation's  dressmakers  last  No- 
vember. ^ 

In  printing  and  publishing  In  the  city  area, 
the  situation — ^for  the  manufacturer — is  the 
reverse.  Many  technological  improvements 
are  being  made  here,  and  throughout  the  in- 
dustry.  which  are  expected  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  business  to  other  regions. 

But  this  Is  small  consolation  to  the  Job- 
seeker.  In  1962  printing  and  publishing  pro- 
vided an  average  of  143,600  Jobs.  The  total 
was  the  same  In  1963  Immediately  after  the 
city's  newspaper  strike. 

This  year,  from  January  to  April,  Uie  total 
has  never  reached  141.000,  although  the  In- 
dustry's output  has  soared.  The  monthly 
employment  figures  were  140,400.  140.000. 
140.700.  and  140.800. 

About  1.300  Jobs  were  lost  with  the  closing 
of  the  New  York  Mirror.  From  600  to  1.000 
have  been  lost  in  commercial  printing  and 
about  500  In  bookbinding. 

The  apparel  trade  and  the  printing  and 
publishing  Industry  account  for  the  loss  of 
6.000  Jobe  In  nondurable  manufacturing. 
The  Job  losses  have  been  higher  In  the  manu- 
facture of  durable  goods. 

Defense  cutbacks  In  the  city  area  appar- 
ently have  been  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
12,000  Jobs.  Defense  employment  In  some 
areas,  however.  Is  more  than  In  1963,  con- 
cealing the  overall  decline.  In  ordnance, 
for  example,  a  few  hundred  more  workers 
have  Jobs. 

But  In  electrical  equipment  and  supplies 
the  current  level  Is  161.000.  against  173.300 
a  year  ago.  In  transpKsrtatlon  equipment  the 
Job  total  Is  81.900.  against  90.200  a  year  ago 
and  an  average  last  year  of  87.600. 

Employment  In  Instrument  making  Is  71- 
800,  against  76,900  a  year  ago  and  an  average 
of  76,400  last  year. 

CONSTEUCnON    DECLINE 

In  contract  construction,  employment  has 
dropped  by  from  4.000  to  6,000.  Last  year 
the  Industry  provided  187.900  Jobs.  "This 
year  the  seasonal  rise  has  been  from  160.- 
600  In  January  (nearly  13,000  below  January 
1963)  to  178,200  In  April.  In  April  1963,  con- 
tract construction  engaged   190.200  workers. 

The  Job  loss  in  contract  construction  Is 
attributed  in  part  to  the  completion  of  the 
World's  Fair.  Part  of  the  loss  arises  because 
projects  planned   at    various   levels    of   gov- 


ernment are  sUU  In  the  draf  Ung  or  contract- 
letting  stage. 

More  Jobs  are  avalUble  In  tranaportaUon. 
public  utlime*.  wholewae  and  retaU  trade. 
finance,  Inaurance.  reiJ  ertate.  and  in  the 
iervlce  industries.  Jobs  In  the  latter  have 
gone  up  from  an  average  of  780.500  In  196S 
to  804.600  In  AprU. 

The  State  employment  acrvlce  and  em- 
ployment agencies  are  having  trouble  filling 
many  Jobs.  Shortages  In  nxirslng  and  physi- 
cal therapy  continue. 

Cabinetmakers  are  In  short  supply,  as  are 
barl>er8,  many  of  whom  have  become  hair 
Btyllsts  for  better  pay. 

ANALYST    SUMS    UP 

One  of  the  analysts  put  It  this  way:  "Who 
are  the  chronically  unemployed?  The  old. 
The  yoimg.  The  less  literate.  The  im trained. 
The  unskilled.  The  Negro  and  the  Puerto 
Rlcan.  when  he  has  another  of  the  disabili- 
ties. The  disabled.  The  man  or  woman  with 
obsolete  skills." 

Yet  so  far,  only  a  small  percentage  have 
landed  on  relief  rolls  In  the  city.  Commis- 
sioner Dtimpson  ordered  a  study  last  De- 
cember of  the  460.432  persons  receiving  pub- 
lic aid.  Only  10,524,  or  2a  percent,  were 
round  employable. 

In  addition,  7.518.  or  1.6  percent,  had  Jobs 
at  wages  the  department  had  to  supplement. 
The  rest  were  over  65  years  old,  under  18, 
burdened  with  the  care  of  children,  disabled, 
or  homeless  with  physical  or  psychogenetlc 
problems. 

The  economists,  the  analyste,  and  Mr. 
Dumpson  agreed  that  what  was  needed  was 
a  new  approach  toward  vocational  upgrad- 
ing of  the  chronically  Jobless  said  those  who 
face  the  loss  of  *  demand  for  their  labor. 
They  say  that  the  skills  of  the  labor  force 
must  be  adinited  to  the  changing  structure  of 
the  labor  market. 


Honorary  Award  to  the  City  of  Norwalk 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1.  1964 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
as  never  before  the  peoples  of  the  world 
yearn  for  peace.  They  fear  war  because 
they  instinctively  feel  nuclear  war  will 
be  so  destructive  that  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions will  die  and  the  cities  of  the  world 
vvlll  be  destroyed. 

The  diplomatic  leaders  of  the  different 
nations  also  have  this  feeling  of  deep 
concern,  based  on  secret  Information  re- 
garding the  quantity  and  dellverabillty 
of  these  fearsome  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons.  President  Kennedy,  President 
Johnson  and  even  Chairman  Khrushchev 
have  repeatedly  renounced  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  are  constantly 
seeking  peaceful  solutions  to  the  Inter- 
national controversies  and  tensions 
which  might  plunge  us  into  war. 

The  leaders  of  nations,  however,  can- 
not solve  the  problem  of  establishing 
peace  by  their  efforts  alone.  They  must 
have  the  power  of  public  opinion  solidly 
behind  them.  In  order  that  they  may  be 
supported  by  the  combined  moral 
strength  of  their  citizens  In  their 
negotiations.  Public  opinion,  therefore, 
must  be  mobilized  for  peace. 


One  of  tba  most  potent  forces  in 
mobilizing  public  opinion  for  peace  and 
friendship  between  nations  Is  the  pro- 
gnms  of  vlaltaticm  and  friendship  being 
established  under  the  people-to-pe<Hrie 
program.  This  Is  also  sometimes  called 
the  sister  city  program. 

In  this  program  a  city  in  the  United 
States  contacts  a  city  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try and  the  two  agree  to  engage  in  al- 
ternate visits  and  in  some  instances,  they 
sponsor  community  projects  in  their  sis- 
ter city.  ^  ,., 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Califorma 
cities  are  very  active  in  this  people-to- 
people  program  of  developing  friendship 
with  cities  in  other  coimtries.  I  am  also 
pleased  to  report  Norwalk,  Calif.,  one  of 
the  cities  in  my  congressional  district, 
has  been  given  a  special  award  for  de- 
veloping the  best  single  project  in  com- 
petition with  all  cities  in  the  population 
category  of  75,000  to  150,000. 

The  mayor  of  Norwalk,  Hon.  D. 
A.  Apodaca  and  City  Councilmen  Peter 
Fogarty,  Macuen  Freeman,  and  John 
Zimmerman,  visited  the  town  affiliation 
convention  In  Washington,  D.C.,  June  30, 
1964,  to  receive  the  presentation  of  the 
award  by  the  Reader's  Digest,  sponsors 
of  the  movement. 

The  mayor  and  city  councilmen  were 
also  accompanied  by  the  mayor  of  Her- 
mosillo,  Sonora,  Mexico,  the  Honorable 
Eduardo  Loustanau,  the  sister  city  of- 
Norwalk.  Calif.,  and  a  group  of  Nor- 
walk's  prominent  citizens  Including  Mr. 
Prank  Grieshaber,  Mr.  John  Echeveste. 
Mr.  Jess  Vela,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Kahanek.  and  Mark  Fogarty,  scm  of 
Councilman  Fogarty. 

Following  is  a  brief  description  of  the 
single  project  program  and  pertinent  in- 
formation regarding  the  event. 

A  film  on  the  subject  of  Internatiorutl 
understanding  was  shown  to  an  Inter- 
national audience  Sunday  evening,  June 
28.  1964,  In  the  Pan-American  room  of 
the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Washington, 
DC. 

The  27-mlnute  sound  and  color  motion 
picture  was  prepared  by  the  city  of  Nor- 
walk. Calif.,  arid  depicts  its  sister-city 
program  in  action.  Written  and  nar- 
rated by  Norwalk's  director  of  public 
Information.  Richard  Kahanek,  the  film 
additionally  covers  Norwalk's  counter- 
part In  the  town  affiliation  movement, 
Hermosillo,  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico. 

The  standing  room  only  audience  Sun- 
day evening  saw  a  series  of  behind-the- 
scenes  color  slides  prior  to  the  film  show- 
ing. The  slides  numbering  36  in  aU 
showed  the  city's  cameramen  in  action 
In  various  scenes  taken  on  location  in 
Hermosillo.  Purpose  of  the  slide  series 
will  be  for  educational  use  in  the  many 
schools  of  the  city  of  Norwalk— 
thus  giving  youngsters  the  opportunity 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
land  of  Mexico  and  the  city  of  Hermo- 
sillo in  particular. 

Norwalk's  Aim  was  shown  as  the  first 
order  of  programed  business  as  a  part 
of  the  town  afllliatlon  conference,  cur- 
rently being  held  in  Washington,  D.C., 
sponsored  by  the  American  Municipal 
Association  in  conjunction  with  the 
Reader's  Digest  Foundation.  Norwalk, 
Calif.,  had  previously  been  named  win- 


ner in  international  competition  as  hav- 
ing the  best  single  project  for  slster- 
clty  programs  In  cities  of  75,000  to 
150,000  population.  Norwlalk,  with  a 
population  of  94.000  received  the  coveted 
top  award  during  a  State  Department 
banquet  Tuesday  evMilng.  June  30. 

Persons  attending  the  film  showing 
received  a  dollar-sized  commemorative 
medallion  struck  In  both  English  and 
Spanish  commemorating  Norwalk's  af- 
filiation with  Hermosillo  and  a  vast  peo- 
ple-to-people exchange  of  visitors  which  , 
took  place  last  year  In  October.  In  this 
exchange  of  citizens  from  both  commu- 
nities, the  entire  Norwalk  business  and 
civic  community  joined  In  making  pos- 
sible a  4-day  fiesta — a  fiesta  which,  In 
the  words  of  the  visiting  Hermosillo 
mayor,  "has  brought  us  together  and 
made  possible  the  building  of  strong  ties 
between  us." 

Norwalk  afauated  with  Hermosillo  in 
May  of  1961  following  former  President 
Elsenhower's  plea  for  communities  to 
develop  bonds  of  friendship  with  foreign 
nations  on  a  citizen  level ;  thus  the  name 
of  the  program,  sister  city  or  people  to 
people.  Norwalk's  affiliation  is  one  of 
278  such  programs  now  in  action  within 
the  United  States. 


Need  tlie  Poor  Ee  Always  ¥rith  Us? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L  GOODELL 

OF    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Wednesday.  July  1,  1964 
Mr.  GOODELLi.  Mr.  Speaker,  xmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  July  11,  1964,  edition  of  the  Cheviot 
(Ohio)  Western  HUls  Press. 

Recently  In  this  Chamber  the  distin- 
guished Member  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Robert 
Taft,  Jr..  made  an  energetic  and  able 
presentation  on  the  need  for  local  par- 
ticipation and  planning  In  the  battle 
against  poverty.  The  editorial  discusses 
this  approach  in  a  manner. which  com- 
mends It  to  the  attention  of  the  member- 
ship : 

Need  the  Poob  Be  Always  Wfth  Us? 

A  woman  who  scrapes  her  meager  living 
from  "cleaning  by  the  day"  asked  for  our 
opinion  recently  on  the  administration's 
antlpoverty  legislaUon.  Accustomed  to 
working  hard  for  the  small  favors  life  affords 
her,  we  detected  both  skepticism  and  hope 
in  her  honest  question. 

Inasmuch  as  our  Judgments  In  this  matt«r 
have  also  t)e€n  mixed,  we  hesitated  either  to 
potir  the  iMX>verblal  cold  water  on  her  hopes 
or  to  fan  them  to  an  enthusiasm  that  real- 
isation may  never  provide. 

We,  too.  wotild  like  to  believe  that,  at  least 
here  In  affluent  America,  It  will  not  always 
be  necessary  to  accept  the  proverbial  adage 
of  the  ages  that  the  poor  will  always  be  with 
us.  Likewise,  we  acknowledge  there  are  coai- 
dltlons  and  circumstances,  many  beyond  the 
competence  or  the  ablUty  of  the  Individual 
to  surmount,  that  can  be  and  must  be  elim- 
inated to  make  further  gains  IX  poverty  U 
to  be  reduced,  much  less  eliminated. 
■  Although  greater  resources  than  those 
available  to  any  Individual,  clty^or  State  are 
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required,  the  ultimate  answer  calls  for  more 
than  national  legislation  and  even  more  than 
Uncle  Sam's  seetningly  bottomless  money- 
bags. The  profeesedly  noble  aaplratlons  of 
this  crusade  could  be  diverted  to  the  groesest 
and  most  costly  political  purposes  in  less 
time  than  It  takes  to  recite  the  aii^&betlcal 
agencies  of  the  depression -ridden  1930's. 

And  shoiild  this  eventuality  develop,  the 
poor  would  be  the  greatest  losers,  for  the  re- 
sulting btu-eaucracy  might,  in  the  process, 
destroy  the  local  governmental  agencies  and 
private  charities  that  have  long  been  the  sole 
bulwark  between  the  Inipoverlshed  and  abso- 
lute destitution. 

Robert  Tajt.  iji  ,  Ohio's  Congressman  at 
Large,  was  probably  thinking  of  these  pos- 
sibilities when  he  stressed  the  need  for  In- 
suring local  participation  In  the  formulation 
and  Implementation  of  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams In  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
week,  when  he  said  that  antlpoverty  pro- 
posals for  any  local  community  "must  be 
considered  by  the  local  people  best  able  to 
make  a  Judgment  as  to  what  programs  are 
necessary  to  attack  the  problem." 

The  Congressman  contended  further  that 
the  bill,  as  now  written,  grants  unrestrained 
power  and  discretion  to  the  director  of  the 
proposed  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
The  Congressman  foresaw  that  this  "blanket 
and  unlimited  delegation  of  authority"  could 
well  make  the  director  a  "poverty  czar"  who 
could  Intervene  and  Interfere  at  will  In  local 
programs. 

Noting  that  community  health  and  welfare 
planning  councils  are  set  up  under  one  name 
or  another  in  the  States  and  cities  of  the 
Nation,  he  said.  "They  are  doing  a  fine  Job 
of  coordinating  planning  In  the  health  and 
welfare  fields  of  the  various  governments  and 
also  private  unlta  so  as  to  eliminate  duplica- 
tion." 

The  proposed  bill,  which  would  consolidate 
under  the  Office  of  Econcanic  Opportunity 
fimctlons  of  eight  existing  Federal  depart- 
ments now  carrying  poverty-oriented  pro- 
grams involving  budgetary  Items  totaling 
»8.7  billion,  makes  no  provision  requiring 
use  of  this  local  know-how. 

During  committee  consideration,  Congress- 
nian  Tajt  offered  an  amendment  requiring 
local  planning  coimcll  appcpval  of  any  anti- 
poverty  program  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment la  a  participant.  His  proposal  was 
not  accepted,  but  he  plans  to  offer  It  again 
when  the  legislation  comes  to  the  House  floor 
for  final  action. 

This,  we  feel,  should  be  a  must,  for  like 
Congressman  Tatt  and  the  concerned  "clean- 
ing woman"  we,  too,  are  skeptical  of  un- 
restrained bureaucracy,  particularly  in  the 
politically  potent  area  of  antlpoverty  legis- 
lation. 


Attentioa:  Secretary  Freemaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODUNG 

or   PINWBTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  JUly  1,  1964 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  short  editorial  appeared  In  the 
June  30  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. 

Thirty  years  of  Irresponsible,  costly, 
asinine,  completely  unworkable  farm 
programs  have  magriifled  the  problems. 
There  Is  Just  a  bare  possibility  that,  given 
a  chance,  the  old  law  of  supply  and  de- 


mand might  be  a  better  solution  than 
any  yet  devised  by  bureaucrats: 

HxeKSK  ON  THK  HOO 

Since  hogs  are  one  fann  oommodity  the 
OoTemment  does  not  try  to  manage,  we  And 
recent  developments  in  pork  productlom 
rather  Interesting. 

When  hog  prices  declined  last  year,  farm- 
ers started  breeding  fewer  sows.  With  lower 
prices  continuing  earlier  this  year,  the  pro- 
ducers cut  the  spring  pig  crop  by  8  percent 
and  planned  a  similar  reduction  for  this  fall. 
Prices  already  have  begun  edging  upward. 

There's  nothing  remarkable  about  these 
developments,  of  course.  Except  as  one  more 
reminder  that  farmers  are  C4ipable  of  man- 
aging their  own  affairs  when  the  planners 
aren't  hogging  the  show. 


Hon.  James  B.  Utt:  A  Great  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1,  1964 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  oft- 
times,  in  our  rush,  bustle  and  hurry,  we 
forget  to  do  some  of  the  more  imEK>rtant 
things  of  life — we  forget  to  recognize  and 
thank,  tliose  friends  who  work  and  fight 
the  hardest  to  preserve  our  free  enter- 
prise system  and  the  freedom  that  made 
this  the  greatest  nation  ever  known  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

Having  once  been  a  resident  of  that 
beautiful  and  growing  city  of  Escondido. 
Calif.,  I  am  pleased.  Indeed,  today  to 
pause  and  join  with  the  friends  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  California. 
Jm  Utt.  in  saying,  "Thank  you,  Jim. 
Thank  you  for  standing  up  for  principle 
and  for  doing  the  outstanding  Job  you 
are  doing." 

We  need  more  men  in  America,  and  in 
government  today.  Flepublicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  who  have  the  courage 
of  their  convictions — like  Jm  Utt.  We 
need  men  who  are  willing,  able,  and  un- 
ashamed, to  stand  up  for  principles,  re- 
gardless of  political  popularity — like  Jm 
Utt.  We  need  stouthearted  men  who  are 
not  for  sale — hcwiest  men  who  can  tell 
the  truth  and  look  the  world  straight  in 
the  eye — men  who  are  not  too  lazy  to 
work,  nor  too  proud  to  be  poor — men 
who  are  willing  to  live  on  what  they  have 
earned,  and  wear  what  they  have  ipald 
for — men  who  are  not  ashamed  to  say 
"No"  to  socialism  and  communism  with 
emphasis,  and  who  are  not  ashamed  to 
say.  "I  can't  afford  it" — men  like  Jm 
Utt. 

America  needs  more  of  these  kind  of 
men.  I  don't  think  America  will  ever 
give  up  or  go  down,  but  if  we  ever  do.  It 
will  not  be  because  the  world  has  devel- 
oped a  hydrogen  bomb — It  would  because 
we  have  developed  a  philosophy  that  says 
the  individual  Is  no  longer  economically 
responsible  for  his  own  welfare,  or 
morsdly  responsible  for  his  own  conduct. 

In  thanking  Jm  Utt,  It  Is  only  appro- 


priate that  we  include  an  editorial  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Fred  Speers,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Escondido  (Calif.)  Times 
Advocate  on  Jiuie  22,  1964.  Editor 
Speers  is  to  be  congratulated  for  recog- 
nizing, and  publicly  commending,  the 
many  outstanding  qualities  of  this  dis- 
tinguished statesman  and  outstanding 
American,  our  own  friend  and  colleaRue, 
the  Honorable  James  B.  Utt. 

JiMMT  Utt's  Principles 

The  critics  of  Congressman  Jamcs  b  Utt 
(and  they  are  more  vocal  than  numerous) 
will  be  hard  put  to  fit  into  their  cacophony 
any  remarks  about  his  having  turned  down 
an  Invitation  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  hook  a  "free"  ride  from 
Washington  to  California  so  both,  particu- 
larly the  President,  could  do  a  bit  of  poli- 
ticking here. 

There  was  nothing  "free"  about  thai  ride 
.so  far  as  the  taxpayers  were  concerned  in 
tact,  It  was  the  taxpayers  who  were  taken 
for  a  ride.  They  paid  the  way  for  this  part 
f)f  President  Johnson's  program  of  visiting 
every    State    before    election. 

And  while  the  attention  of  the  Callfcjrmans 
who  gaped  and  "oohed"  when  the  President 
showed  up  was  being  diverted  the  finishing 
touches  were  being  put  on  the  administra- 
tion backed  bill  to  raise  the  celling  on  the 
national  debt  by  $9  to  $324  billion.  That 
should  help  pay  for  a  lot  more  presidential 
trips  by  his  special  Jetliner  as  November 
draws  closer.     Utt  voted  against  the  bill 

It  Is  clear  that  Utt's  declining  of  the  offer 
of  the  "free"  ride  wasn't  a  case  of  grand- 
standing. In  this  gerrymandered  congres- 
sional district.  Utt  doesn't  have  to  go  through 
the  usual  gyrations  of  most  officeholders 
seeking  reelection.  He's  about  as  sure  of 
reelection  as  any  Congressman  running. 

So  It  was  a  matter  of  principle  that  prompt- 
ed him  to  turn  down  the  Invitation  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson  to  help  spend  more  tax  money 
Not  that  JiMMT  Utt's  150  pounds  (Including 
luggage)  would  have  made  much  difference 
In  fuel  consumption,  but  there  was  that 
sticky  matter  of  principle.  How,  Utt  miut 
have  flgfured,  could  I  In  all  conscience  vote 
against  Increasing  the  debt  limit  and  then 
accept  an  Invitation  to  spend  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars for  a  Junket  to  California  on  the  siime 
day? 

Principles  are  something  Jimmt  Utt  has  a 
lot  of — even  If  they're  too  big  and  too  numer- 
ous to  fit  aboard  a  presidential  Jetliner.  Utt. 
It  should  be  remembered  voted  against  the 
congressional  pay  raise  of  $7,500  which  was 
rammed  through  by  the  freeloaders  and 
wheellng-deallng  spenders  who  backed  the 
Increase  in  the  national  debt.  Difference  be- 
tweeen  them  and  Utt  Is  that  they  talk  econ- 
omy but  practice  profligacy  while  he  talks 
and  practices  economy. 

A  deeply  religious  man,  Utt  Is  on  record  In 
behalf  of  the  so-called  Becker  prayer  amend- 
ment. Curiously,  this  Is  opposed  largely  by 
much  the  same  elements  that  favored  In- 
creasing their  salaries  while  raising  the  na- 
tional debt  celling.  (It's  difficult  to  recog- 
nize why  the  same  people  should  line  up 
that  way  but  It's  nevertheless  true  ) 

Testifying  last  April  on  the  Becker  amend- 
ment. Utt  said  this,  "It  Is  true  that  you  can- 
not legislate  religion  or  morality,  but  you 
certainly  can  stop  legislating  against  It.  either 
by  legislative  enactment  or  by  Judicial  deci- 
sions." 

Perhaps  someday  there'll  be  a  Congress 
that  will  have  the  backbone  to  pass  legisla- 
tion against  fiscal  Immorality  and  Irrespon- 
sibility such  as  we're  seeing  rampant  In  the 
land  today.  If  so.  we  hope  Utt  is  there  to 
Introduce  the  bill.    It  should  bear  his  name. 


Salote  to  Ghana  Independence 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NkW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1.  1964 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
Ghana  celebrates  the  seventh  anniver- 
jary  of  her  independence.  We  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  warm  felicitations 
to  His  Excellency  the  President  of 
Ghana.  Kwame  Nknunah;  and  to  His 
Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Ghana  to 
the  United  States.  Miguel  A.  Ribeiro. 

Once  again  we  salute  Ghana  on  its 
national  day,  July  1.  It  is  now  7  years 
since  Ghana  received  Its  independence 
from  Britain  and  led  the  surge  to  free- 
dom which  the  African  Continent  has 
recently  witnessed.  Just  as  Ghana  was  a 
leader  in  the  independence  movement, 
so  Ghana  has  remained  a  leader  on  the 
African  Continent.  Ghana's  successful 
development  program,  of  which  the  mon- 
umental Volta  Dam  project  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  achievements,  has  set  the 
example  for  the  rest  of  Africa. 

Ghana  is,  in  fact,  rapidly  becoming  a 
bustling  modem  nation.    The  difficulties 
of  developing  all  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy at  once  have  been  staggering,  but 
through  intelligent  planning  and  flexible 
policies  Ghana  has  successfully  met  and 
overcome  them.     The  economy  is  still 
overbalanced  toward  a  single  crop,  cocoa, 
an  unstabilizing  factor  since  world  cocoa 
prices  tend  to  fluctuate  considerably,  but 
important  strides  have  been  made  toward 
crop  diversification  and  industrialization. 
Bananas,  coffee,  copra,  kolanuts.  coco- 
nuts,   rubber,    tobacco,   oranges,    limes, 
lemons,   and  tomatoes   are  quickly  be- 
coming    important     secondary     crops. 
Ghana's  fishing  Industry  is  expanding 
rapidly.     Exports  of  timber  and  timber 
products  from  Ghana's  hardwood  for- 
ests, among  the  finest  in  the  world,  are 
contributing  significantly  to  export  earn- 
ings.   Ghana  has  the  good  fortune  to  be 
abundantly   endowed   with   natural  re- 
sources— gold,  diamonds,  manganese,  and 
bauxite. 

The  key  to  Ghana's  successful  devel- 
opment program  Is  planning.    A  new  7- 
year  development  plan  destined  to  run 
through  1970  is  designed  to  speed  up  eco- 
nomic development  with  maximum  econ- 
omy and  efficiency.   The  plan  projects  an 
annual  rate  of  increase  in  national  In- 
come of  5.5  percent,  or  a  total  of  42  per- 
cent over  the  7-year  period.     The  Gov- 
ernment, wisely  realizing  that  It  could 
not  finance  a  development  plan  of  this 
scope  alone,  has  called  on  private  invest- 
ors to  finance  a  significant  portion  of  the 
plan.    In  order  to  encourage  foreign  In- 
vestment, a  little  over  a  year  ago  the 
Ghanaian  Parliament  passed  a  Capital 
Investments  Act  protecting  Investments 
from  expropriation  £md  allowing  the  free 
transfer    abroad    of    profits    after    tax 
liabilities  have  been  satisfied. 

Although  at  times  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Ghana  have  been 
strained,  the  basic  good  will  between  the 
countries   seems  jdways  to  succeed  in 


patching  up  differences.  After  Ghana- 
ian newspapers  last  winter  criticized  U.S. 
officials  as  a  result  of  a  series  of  mlsim- 
derstandlngs,  the  Ghanaian  Government 
sent  official  apologies  to  the  U.S.  State 
Department.  Perhaps  a  better  indica- 
tion of  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries is  the  extent  of  U.S.  investment  and 
Government  sponsorship  of  investment 
in  Ghana.  The  United  States  Is  one  of 
the  major  contributors  of  loans  to  the 
Volta  River  Dam  project.  Backed  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  the  Volta  Aluminum 
Co.,  an  American  consortium,  is  to  build 
a  $110  million  aluminum  smelter  to  use 
power  produced  by  the  Volta  Dam.  An- 
other U.S.  firm,  Unilever,  is  already  oper- 
ating a  soap  factory  in  Ghana. 

Thus,  on  this  Ghana's  national  day, 
we  in  the  United  States  rejoice  with  the 
people  of  Ghana  in  their  fruitful  devel- 
opment over  the  past  7  years.  This 
success  is  a  measure  of  the  people  them- 
selves— their  determniation.  their  indus- 
try, their  intelligence  and  resourceful- 
ness. We  are  confident  that  the  next 
7  years  will  witness  as  much  progress  as 
the  last  7  In  a  country  which  already  has 
one  of  the  highest  standards  of  living  in 
Africa. 


The  White  Ocean 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1.1964 
Mr.  DIGGS.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  .the 
Washington  Post  of  July  1,  1964: 
Th«  Whit*  Ocean 
It  has  happened  at  last.    At  St.  Augustine, 
Pla.,    despite    the    zealous    efforts    of    local 
segregatlonlstB,  some  Negroes  were  allowed 
to    go    swimming    in    the    Atlantic    Ocean. 
Given  t£e  devious  patterns  pursued  by  the 
Gailf  Stream,  reinforced  by  a  branch  of  the 
trade-wind   current   off   Florida,   the   whole 
eastern  coast   of  North   America  must   now 
bo   considered   desegregated   by   every   true- 
blue,  red-blooded  white  supremacist.     It  is 
doubtful,    moreover,    if    even    the    Gulf    of 
Mexico  can  any  longer  be  deemed  cotnpletely 
white.     The  tides  these  days  are  so  erratic 
that  there   Is   no   teUing   where   the  conse- 
quences of  this  momentous  immersion  may 
be  felt. 

The  marvelous  thing  about  the  immersion 
of  St.  Augustine  is  that  it  took  place  with 
the  consent  of  the  local  authorities  and  un- 
der the  protection  of  more  than  100  police- 
men who  guarded  the  bathers — some  white, 
some  colored  civil  righU  demonstrators— 
from  a  Jeering  horde  of  onlookers  determined 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  white  race  and 
of  the  AtlanUc  Ocean.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  a  large  part  of  the  law 
enforcement  personnel  in  St.  Augustine  Is 
Bald  to  consist  of  Ku  Klux  Klansmen. 

Moreover,  the  civil  rights  demonstrators — 
that  is,  the  persons  asserting  a  right  to  use 
part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean — offered  Just  the 
kind  of  target  that  contemporary  Klansmen 
like  best.  The  demonstrators  were  com- 
mitted to  nonviolence,  so  that  the  white 
supremacists  were  able  to  show  their  su- 
premacy by  slugging  and  stomping  their 
helpless  victims  at  will.     During  the   early 


demonstrations  at  St.  Augustine,  the  police 
did  nothing  to  interfere  with  this  bloody 
sport,  watching  it,  apparently,  with  amuse- 
ment and  approval.  But  suddenly,  they 
have  called  a  halt. 

Perhaps  economics  had  something  to  do 
with  the  change.  The  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Johns 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce  said  to  Post 
Reporter  George  Lardner,  Jr..  "We  are  vul- 
nerable. We  have  been  getting  2  mUUon 
tourists  through  here  a  year.  They  spend 
$22  million  before  they  leave.  I  estimate 
this  Is  going  to  cost  us  W  to  »10  million  of 
that  this  summer.  Summertime  is  our  big 
season."  As  everyone  knows,  $10  million  is 
color  blind. 

Perhaps,  however,  there  is  another  factor 
at  work  In  the  situation.  Perhaps,  observ- 
ing the  dignity  and  the  purposefulness  of 
the  rights  demonstrators,  some  of  the  Klans- 
men began  uneasily  to  ask  themselves  if  It 
was  really  so  unreasonable  for  these  Negroes 
to  want  to  use  a  little  bit  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  for  themselves.  And  perhaps  they 
looked  at  the  Atlantic  after  the  Negroes  had 
used  It  fOT  a  little  whUe  and  saw  that  It 
seemed  quite  unchanged. 

We  should  like  to  think  that  one  other 
thought  occurred  to  the  people  of  St.  Au- 
gustine. Just  the  other  day  the  VS>.  Army 
conferred  the  Army  Air  Medal  with  oak  leaf 
clusters  on  a  fellow  southerner  who  came, 
actually,  not  from  Florida  but  from  Mount 
Airy.  La.,  not  so  very  far  away.  The  medal 
was  conferred — ^posthumously — on  1st  Lt. 
Bryford  O.  Metoyer.  Negro  pUot.  who  had 
participated  In  over  300  combat  operation  or 
aerial  missions  in  South  Vietnam  xintU  one 
day  last  January  when  he  was  returning 
from  a  combat  mission  and  his  aircraft, 
damaged  by  enemy  fire,  plimged  Into  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

So,  In  a  manner  of  speaking,  the  Pacific 
had  already  been  desegregated  and  p«-haps 
It  was  really  high  time  for  the  Atlantic  to 
go.  too. 


New  York  Timet  on  Domestic  Finance 
Subcommittee's  Proposals  To  Strength* 
en  Federal  Reserye  System 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiscoNsnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  ZO,  1964 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
the  New  York  Times  editorial  of  June 
30,  1964,  on  the  prwosals  of  the  Domes- 
tic Finance  Subcommittee  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  to  strength- 
en the  Federal  Reserve  Syston. 
The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 

COOKDINATtNO   MONTFABT    POUCT 

Congrefis  plans  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the 
independent  status  of  the  Federal  Reeerve 
System.  The  E>«nocratic  majority  of  a  House 
banking  subcommittee  has  urged  actlCKi 
next  year  on  a  series  of  reform  proposals  de- 
signed to  limit  the  Federal  Reserve's  freedom. 

The  Independence  of  the  Federal  Reeerve 
does  need  reexamination.  Its  control  over 
the  Nation's  supply  of  money  and  credit  gives 
it  an  enormotiB  influence  over  economic  con- 
ditions; yet  it  Is  nominally  so  free  frcxn  con- 
trol that  it  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
fourth  branch  of  Government. 

The  subconunlttee  recommends  reducing 
the  seven  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  five  and  giving  the  President  the 
right  to  choose  his  own  chairman.  It  also 
wants  to  retire  the  stock  owned  by  commer- 
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clai  banks  and  eliminate  the  la-man  Open 
Market  Committee.  This  Is  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's ciilef  instrument  for  reflating  the 
credit  supply,  and  Its  members  Include  rep- 
resentatives of  the  regional  Federal  Reserve 
banks. 

Under  the  present  system  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  survived  by  accommodating  itself 
to  the  administration.  Nevertheless,  because 
the  President  is  responsible  for  economic 
policy  and  monetary  policy  must  be  coordi- 
nated with  other  weapons,  there  Is  point  to 
clearing  up  confusion  about  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's role.  Its  public  character  can  be 
emphasized  by  eliminating  private  stock- 
holders and  by  having  Its  books  audited  by 
the  Geenral  Accounting  Office,  as  the  sub- 
committee suggests.  The  President  should 
have  the  privilege  of  choosing  his  own  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  make  clear  that  monetary  pol- 
icy wU  Ibe  both  responsive  and  responsible. 

But  reforms  to  clarify  the  position  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  would  be  weakened  If  the 
Opent  Market  Committee  was  eliminated  by 
getting  rid  of  Its  regional  representatives. 
There  is  a  real  danger  In  giving  a  small  group. 
based  In  Washington,  fiUl  control.  The 
Federal  Reserve  has  worked  so  well  mainly 
because  It  can  draw  on  regional  experts  who 
have  l>oth  experience  and  a  feel  for  economic 
developments  in  formulating  its  pollclea. 
If  these  men  are  deprived  of  responsibility, 
then  th«  Federal  Reserve  Itself  Is  likely  to 
looe  its  effectiveness. 

Refonns  are  needed,  particularly  those  em- 
phasizing that  the  Federal  Reserve  Is  a  public 
institution  alert  and  reapooslve  to  change. 
But  becatiae  the  important  issue  is  coordi- 
nation rather  than  Independence,  region- 
alism must  be  preserved  by  keeping  the  Open 
Market  Cammlttee  as  the  Federal  Reserve's 
main  operating  weapon.  If  management  Is 
too  Important  to  be  left  entirely  to  monetary 
managers,  it  la  also  too  impnirtant  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  men  In  a  marble 
palace  in  Washington  who  may  be  out  of 
touch  with  what  Is  going  on  In  the  rest  of 
the  country  or  the  world  beyond  our  border. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  Daily  News  Hails  Pas- 
saft  of  Mass  Transportation  Bill; 
Massachnsetts  First  State  in  Union  To 
Enact  Statewide  Mass  Transportation 
Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or   ICASSACHlTSrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1.  1964 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  great 
Cwnmonwealth  of  Massachusetts  is  the 
first  State  in  the  Union  to  eriact  Into 
law  Its  own  mass  transportation  bill. 
This  legislation  which  was  passed  by  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  and 
signed  Into  law  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  by 
Grov.  Endicott  Peabody  will  complement 
the  mass  transportation  legislation 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  House,  and  now 
awaiting  the  President's  signature.  Both 
pieces  of  legislation  will  greatly  aid  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in 
comprehensively  planning  and  imple- 
menting a  statewide  Massachusetts 
transportation  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Include  an  editorial  from  the 
Springfield  Daily  News,  of  June  27.  en- 


titled "Transit  Help  Prom  Washington." 
to  be  printed  with  my  remarks,  along 
with  a  letter  and  telegram  I  received 
from  Governor  Peabody  with  respect  to 
the  Federal  mass  transit  legislation : 
(From  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News. 
June  27,  1964] 

TKANsrr  H«xj>  Prom  Washinoton 

Passage  of  a  S375  million  mass  transporta- 
tion subsidy  bill  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  first  Federal  spending  program  for 
large-scale  improvement  of  commuter  facili- 
ties, was  the  beet  news  for  Massachusetts  to 
come  out  of  Washington  this  week. 

Hailed  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as 
a  "major  step  forward  In  cooperation  between 
the  Federal  and  State  governn>ents  on  urbtin 
problems."  the  measure  is  not  only  a  legis- 
lative victory  for  his  administration  but 
Is  aUo  a  feather  In  the  cape  of  House  Speaker 
John  W.  McCoRMACK  and  Boeton's  Mayor 
Collins,  president  of  the  American  Municipal 
Association,  which  sparked  the  drive  for  the 
bill. 

A  year  ago  the  Senate  passed  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent measure  and  there  will  now  have 
to  be  a  House-Senate  compromise  worked  out 
before  the  legislation  goes  to  the  White 
House.  Since  this  is  a  presidential  year.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Senator  BAsar  Gou)- 
WATEE  was  one  of  the  24  Republicans  who 
voted  Rgfilnst  the  bill.  The  leading  GOP 
presidential  contender  Is  also  exp)ected  to  op- 
pose the  compromise  measure  that  will  come 
out  of  Joint  conference.  Gov.  William  W. 
Scranton.  on  the  other  hand,  wrote  to  the 
Pennsylvania  GOP  delegation  In  the  House 
on  behalf  of  the  bill  before  becoming  a  can- 
didate fer  the  Republican  presidential  nom- 
ination. Ten  of  the  fourteen  Pennsylvania 
Republicans  TOted  In  favor  of  the  legislation. 

For  Massachusetts,  this  hlstorymaklng 
subsidy  bill  will,  in  all  probability,  prove  a 
financial  bonanza.  States  will  be  eligible  for 
up  to  12.5  percent  of  the  $375  million,  with 
grants  made  on  a  first  come,  first  served 
basis.  This  means  the  Commonwealth  could 
be  eligible  for  up  to  nearly  #47  million  over 
the  3-year  period. 

Massachusetts,  due  to  Governor  Peabody's 
$225  million  mass  transportation  program, 
win  be  eligible  to  make  application  for  Fed- 
eral aid  almost  as  soon  as  the  Ink  is  dry  on 
the  President's  signature  to  the  bUI.  The 
Governor's  program  was  written  and  de- 
signed specifically  so  that  the  Common- 
wealth could  obtain  the  maximum  aid  pos- 
sible under  the  Federal  transit  law. 

under  the  Federal  transit  law,  tke  State 
wlU  be  eligible  to  apply  for  aid  as  soon  as 
plans  are  completed  for  the  first  two  exten- 
sions by  the  new  Massachusetts  Bay  Trans- 
portation Authority — probably  to  Braintree 
on  the  South  Shore  and  to  Route  128  in 
Reading.  The  plans  and  the  application 
could  be  on  the  way  to  Washington  very 
quickly. 

GoverncM-  Peabody  termed  the  Federal 
transit  bill  "an  important  link  In  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Commonwealth's  own 
mass  transportation  program"  and  said  he  is 
hopeful  that  Massachusetts — first  in  the  Na- 
tion to  adopt  a  mass  transportation  pro- 
gram— will  also  be  the  first  to  qualify  for 
assistance  under  the  Federal  legislation. 

The  MBTA  and  the  State,  acting  Jointly, 
would  be  eligible  for  12.5  percent  of  the  $75 
million  to  be  allocated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  urban  transit  aid  In  1065  and 
the  Commonwealth  will  also  be  eligible  for  a 
similar  percentage  of  the  $180  million  in  aid 
to  be  available  to  the  States  for  this  purpose 
In  1966  and  1967. 

There  Is  a  real  plus  In  this  for  Springfield 
and  other  urban  centers  as  well  as  Greater 
Boston.  Ba.sed  on  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  allot,  there  will  be  surplus  revenue 
from  the  cigarette  tax  hike  earmarked  for 
ma.ss  transportation.  This  oould  be  chan- 
neled   to   mass    transit    aid    outside    of    the 


MBTA  or,  by  amending  the  tax  law,  mm  ^■ 
other  purposes.  In  any  event.  Springfield  ui^ 
other  communities  should  benefit  dlnetlr 
or  Indirectly.  ' 

Tux  CoMMOhrwi:Ai.TH  or 

Massacsxtsxtts. 
ExxcuTivx  Dipahtment, 

Statx  Housx, 
Boston,  Mass.,  June  22,  ^944 
Hon.  Edwajuj  P.  Boland, 
Hotu^e  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

DCAK      CONGKESSMAN     BOLAIf  D :      I     hav*     Jm^ 

learned  that  H.R  3881  Is  scheduled  for  vote 
on  June  25.  The  passage  of  this  leglslatton 
Is  vlUl  to  Massachusetts  and  I  do  solicit 
your  favorable  consideration  of  this  matter 
It  U  an  Important  link  in  the  effectuation  at 
my  own  mass  transportation  legislation  whlcb 
has  already  been  signed  Into  law. 

Mass  transporUtlon  Is  an  area  where  Fed- 
eral -state  participation  can  achieve  manlfoW 
beneflta   and    truly   conquer   new  frontiers. 

M.-ifi&achusetts  has  achieved  significant 
firsts  In  this  field;  It  was  the  first  State  to 
have  an  HHFA  Office  of  TransporUtlon  dem- 
onstratlon  project  of  $5.4  million  on  a  two- 
thirds  Pederal-one-thlrd  State  basis  ad- 
ministered by  the  Mass  Transportation  Com- 
mission. 

It  WM  the  first  State  to  submit  to  a  legl*. 
lature  a  comprehensive  and  statewide  maa 
transportAtlon  program — and  with  enact- 
ment of  H  R.  3681  it  can  be  the  first  SUte 
to  qualify  and  to  Implement  this  legisiatlou. 
Since  a  statewide  cigarette  tax  helpe  pay  foe 
this  program,  every  Congressman  will  be 
able  to  benefit  his  constituents  by  obtalniiu 
reimbursement  to  the  State  for  Its  share  at 
the  cost. 

For   these  reasons.  I  hope  you  will  forge 
another  Important  link  In  Federal -State  oo* 
operaUon  with  your  vote  for  HJl.  8881. 
Sincerely. 

Endicott  Pkabodt, 

Oovemor. 

BoSTOif,  Mass.. 

June  25,  1M4. 

EdWAKO  p.  BotJlITD, 

House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Congratulations  on  your  great  vtetory.  TTxe 
Federal  mass  transportation  bill  Is  an  Im- 
portant link  In  the  implementation  of  the 
Commonwealth's  own  mass  transportation 
program,  which  I  signed  Into  law  last  week. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Massachusetta,  as  the 
first  State  in  the  Nation  to  adopt  a  mass 
transit  program,  will  also  become  the  first 
State  to  qualify  for  aaslstanoe  under  tbJi 
Federal  legislation. 

Got.  Ekmcott  Pkaboot. 


Captivt  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABNER  W.  SIBAL 

OF    CONNXCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1.  1964 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  flUing 
that  we  take  this  time  each  year  to  re- 
new our  expressions  of  deep  concem  for 
the  victims  of  commiuiism  on  behalf  of 
the  American  c>eople. 

Each  of  us.  whatever  our  individual 
heritage,  shares  in  the  common  heritage 
of  liberty.  This  heritage  comes  to  us  as 
a  gift  of  the  Creator,  a  gift  which  we 
have  brought  to  life  in  America,  a  gift 
which  we  must  constantly  defend. 


Today,  as  for  many  years,  the  threat  to 
tbis  heritage  is  Communist  imperialism, 
which  has  already  blighted  half  the 
world,  and  which  recognizes  no  Indi- 
rldual  rights  but  seeks  to  shackle  hu- 
manity to  the  will  of  a  souleless  state. 

Until  the  tide  of  Red  oppression  has 
been  turned  back  and  the  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  can  decide  their  destinies 
for  themselves,  no  freemen  anywhere 
can  rest  secure. 

As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  proposal 
to  create  a  Select  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  in  this  House.  I  am  proud 
to  take  part  in  these  ceremonies  today. 
I  also  take  this  opportunity  of  urging 
once  more  that  the  Rules  Committee  act 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  send 
this  legislation  to  the  floor. 
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Rai$es  Moth  Speculation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1,  1964 


Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Adrian 
(Mich.)  Daily  Telegram  of  June  19, 1964: 
Raises  Much  Speculation 
Interest  In  one-chamber  legislatures  may 
be  Increased  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's 
decisions  that  both  houses  of  State  legisla- 
tures must  be  apportioned  strictly  on  a  pop- 
ulation basis.  For  the  main  purpose  of  hav- 
ing two  legislative  chambers  Is  to  have  one 
serve  as  a  check  upon  the  other.  If  the 
membership  of  both  hoxises  is  to  be  based 
only  on  population  both  will  represent  sub- 
stantially the  same  political  bases.  Neither 
would  likely  be  a  control  on  the  other. 

So  It  would  seem  that  the  advocates  of  a 
unicameral  (single  hoxise)  legislature  have 
been  given  a  powerful  argument  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  It  will  be  pointed  out  that 
with  a  single-house  leglslatiire,  legislation 
will  be  more  speedily  enacted.  Also  It  can 
be  argued  that  there  would  be  some  saving 
In  government  costs.  These  are  old  argu- 
ments and  they  never  have  been  persuasive 
In  any  State  except  Nebraska  which  has 
operated  umder  the  unicameral  system  for 
several  years.  But  be  It  noted  that  Nebraska 
has  not  escaped  apportionment  troubles.  It 
has  one  now.  And  It's  the  familiar  one — city 
legislative  districts  conUlnlng  far  more 
voters  than  rural  districts.  Rural  areas  in 
Nebraska  do  not  like  control  of  State  govern- 
ment concentrated  In  big  cities  any  more 
than  do  the  rural  areas  of  any  other  State, 
Including  Michigan. 

Whenever  any  State  contains  a  single  large 
city,  or  two  or  three  of  them,  there  are  prac- 
tical reasons — Irrespective  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Courts— for  a  legislative  apportion- 
ment that  protects  the  remainder  of  the 
State  from  domination.  For  notwithstand- 
ing the  one-man,  one-vote  principle  which 
the  highest  court  of  the  land  says  Is  wholly 
right  and  fair  and  must  prevail,  the  Ameri- 
can governmental  system  also  recognizes  the 
rights  of  minorities.  Basically,  the  struggle 
over  clvU  rights  is  concerned  with  the  rights 
of  minorities. 

And  there's  another  angle  to  the  one-man. 
one-vote  principle  which  the  Supreme  Court 
holds  applies  to  congressional  and  State 
legislative  dlstrlcte.  Does  It  apply  to  county 
boards  of  arupervlsore?  It  does  not  at  this 
time.     Yet  the  Court  stepped  Into  county  af- 


fairs in  Virginia  recently.  It  ruled  that  the 
supervisors  of  Prince  Edward  County  had 
been  altogether  "too  deliberate"  in  effecting 
Integration  of  their  schools,  and  It  ordered 
Integration. 

Having  told  a  county  It  must  levy  taxes 
for  public  schools,  and  admit  Negro  pupils 
to  thoee  schools.  It's  conceivable  that  the 
Court  might  consider  complaints  from  coun- 
ties about  apportionment  of  votes  In  boards 
of  supervisors  between  townships  and  cities. 
In  the  State  apportionment  decisions. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  In  trampling  down  the 
Idea  that  a  State  senate  could  be  apportioned 
on  a  geographical  as  well  as  population  basis, 
declared  that  State  legislatures  could  not  be 
compared  with  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  wrote: 
"Political  subdivisions  of  States — counties, 
cities  or  whatever — never  were  and  never 
have  been  considered  as  sovereign  entitles. 
Rather,  they  have  traditionally  been  re- 
garded as  subordinate  government  Instru- 
mentalities created  by  the  State  to  assist  In 
ctvrrying  out  State  governmental  functions." 

The  Chief  Justice  says  that  States  are 
sovereign  entitles.  But  they  are  sovereign 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  Their  govern- 
mental privileges  are  limited  by  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  most  especially  the  way  In 
which  the  Supreme  Court  Interprets  the 
Constitution.  And  as  Justice  Potter  Stewart 
put  it  In  his  dissenting  opinion  on  the  ap- 
portionment ruling,  the  Court  has  converted 
"a  particular  political  philosophy  Into  a  con- 
stitutional rule"  binding  on  all  the  States. 

The  Court  has  moved  Into  the  affairs  of 
the  SUtes  and  Into  the  affairs  of  at  least  one 
county.  Its  next  step  might  take  It  into 
county  affairs  all  over  the  country. 


Small  Business  Moves  Ahead 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  1,1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Frank 
M.  Cruger  is  one  of  Indiana's  distln- 
g\iished  citizens,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Association,  a 
member  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration National  Advisory  Cotmcil.  and 
now  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  new 
International  Executive  Service  Corps. 
Out  of  his  concern  for  the  Nation's  small 
businessmen,  who  Include  35  million 
owners  and  employees  in  4,800,000  anall 
firms,  he  has  written  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Small  Business  Moves  Ahead," 
distributed  by  the  association  of  which 
he  Is  president.  Mr.  Cruger  has  effec- 
tively presented  facts,  figures,  and  needs 
of  small  business  In  a  helpful  way.  to 
provide  an  understanding  of  the  position 
of  this  group,  about  which  he  says, 
"Small  business  is  America's  biggest  bus- 
iness." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Cruger's  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Small  Business  Movtes  Ahead 


( By  Frank  M.  Cruger) 
Small  business  is  alive  and  kicking.  As 
Mark  Twain  once  remarked  "the  report  of 
my  demise  has  been  greatly  exaggerated." 
Small  business  is  growing  to  the  tune  of 
60,000    additional    new    firms    each    year — 


thanks  to  Ingenuity,  progressive  bankers,  the 
helpful  hand  of  big  business  and  the  light 
hand  of  government.  SmaU  business.  In  the 
vast  majority,  has  not  only  prospered  but 
Is  optimistic.  A  survey  toy  Dun  &  Brad- 
street  disclosed  that  four  out  of  Ave  small 
businesses  rejKjrted  they  had  grown  In  the 
last  5  years.  Almost  80  i>ercent  thought  they 
would  continue  to  grow.  The  balance,  with 
minor  exceptions,  believed  they  would  main- 
tain present  size,  and  96  percent  thought 
their  best  progress  would  be  served  in  their 
present  status.  The  "For  Sale"  signs  are  not 
nearly  as  numerous  as  the  "Help  Wanted" 
signs.  A  prophet  of  do<Mn  would  be  in 
strange  company  here. 

SMALL  business  PROBLEMS 

This  does  not  mean  that  small  business  has 
no  problems,  nor  that  It  wants  no  problems, 
but  the  problems  are  far  outweighed  by  the 
opportunities  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 
Although  one  could  logically  ask  why  almost 
7  percent  of  the  small  businesses  in  America 
cease  operations  each  year — only   to  be  fol- 
lowed  by  even  more   new  businessmen   who 
are  willing  to  try  it  fcM-  themselves  to  add  to, 
rather  than  take  from  the  supply  of  Jobs. 
Does  this  Indicate  a  deterioration  of  oppor- 
tunity?    Or  is  this   really  an  expansion  of 
opportunity?     It  should  be  emphasized  that 
an  extremely  low  p)ercentage  of  these  busi- 
ness "stop>s"  are  failures.  Many  see  the  hand- 
wTlting  on  the  wall  in  time  to  sell,  merge 
or   liquidate   without   a  very   cloee   relation- 
ship to  bankruptcy.    Some  need  to  prove  to 
themselves  that  they  are  not  businessmen  or 
managers.    Some  will  try  again  and  succeed. 
Certainly    this    is    the    weedlng-out   process 
of  competition.     If  competition  were  elim- 
inated our  free  enterprise  system  would  cease 
to  exist  and  we  would  soon  become  wards 
of  the  state.     Although  the  big  gap  between 
those  at  the  top  and  thoee  at  the  bottom 
may  not  be  desirable,   sill   business   cannot 
be  made  equal.    I  do  not  believe  that  com- 
petent small  business  wants  something  for 
nothing.     The    great    preference    would    be 
that  equality  of  opportvmlty  be  further  ex- 
plored  and   encouraged.      Not   many  wotild 
seriously  want  to  trade  opporttmlty  for  se- 
curity. 

INTEEDEPENOKNCm 

Small  business  Is  America's  biggest  busi- 
ness.   In  analyzing  the  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities of  small  business  we  should  recog- 
nize that  the  success  of  one  segment  of  our 
economy  is  irrevocably  tied  to  the  other  seg- 
ments.   Big  business  and  small  business  are 
Interdependent,  not  only  for  their  mutual 
progress  but  for  their  responsibility  to  the 
public.    The  Importance  of  small  business  In 
a  democracy  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
GovenUnent  for  and  by  the  people  would  be 
inconceivable  without  small  enterprise.     It. 
is  regrettable  that  In  some  quarters   small 
business   is   taken   as   a  synonym   for   unfit 
business,  and  that  possibly  the  preservation 
of  small  business  Is  regarded  as  the  survival 
of   InefBclent  business.      Small   business   Is 
of  the  very  essence  oX  our  way  of  Ufe  which 
Is  l>ased  on  the  right  of  all  to  push  forward 
and  become  sucessful  through  Ingenuity,  in- 
telligence, hard  work,  and  falrplay.     As  long 
as  this  phlloeophy  exists,  smaU  size  Is  per- 
fectly   compatible    with    fitness    and    high 
quality. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Small  business  need  not  be  an  economic 
orphan  or  a  political  vagrant.  It  well  may 
be  a  sleeping  giant  not  quite  conscious- 
even  in  1962— of  Its  tremendous  political 
strength.  The  35  million  owners  and  em- 
ployees of  America's  4,800.000  small  firms 
Indicate  that  more  than  60  percent  of  our 
population  Is  dependent  upon  small  business 
for  Its  Uvellhood  and  support.  The  real  chal- 
lenge to  free  economy  is  not  so  much  to  the 
relatively  few  Industrial  giants,  but  to  the 
millions  of  small  businesses  to  grow  stronger 
and  bigger.    And  most  ot  all  a  challenge  to 
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Individuals — to  you  and  to  me — to  keep  the 
fouctciln  of  new  enterprises  flowing  In  great- 
er TOlume,  recognizing  that  the  mainspring 
at  our  economy  is  not  government  but  the 
buUt-ln  thrust  and  vigor  of  private  enter- 
prise. Oovemment  may  Influence  our  ecoa- 
omy  for  better  or  for  worse. 

•  •  •  •  • 

THX  POWER   or  CHOICK 

In  helping  small  buslneas  It  appears  we 
should  be  concerned  with  only  that  seg- 
ment of  small  business  that  wants  to  grow. 
Many  firms  are  under  no  compulsion  to  ex- 
pand. Others  are  content  to  drift  along. 
Others  will  Insist  on  their  right  to  fall — 
some  to  try  again  and  succe^l.  But  we 
should  be  opposed  to  a  Federal  crutch  for 
an  Inefficient  business  of  any  size  that  will 
not  develop  Its  best  ability  and  energy  to 
help  Itaelf.  We  should  concern  ourselves 
with  small  business  that  really  wants  to 
make  progress.  From  a  standpoint  of  ethics 
I  do  not  see  any  significant  dlflerence  be- 
tween large  and  small  firms.  A  large  com- 
pany differs  from  a  small  one.  not  that  its 
employees  are  7  feet  tail  Instead  of  5  feet 
tall — not  that  they  are  more  honest — or 
less  honest.  They  are  the  same  kind  of 
f>eople,  motivated  in  the  same  way.  The 
dlflerence  between  large  and  small  is  mostly 
quantitative,  not  always  qualitative.  And 
blgneas   alone   does   not   guarantee    survival. 

The  Sherman  Act  of  1890  sought  to  pre- 
serve com^tltlve  free  enterprise  by  pro- 
hibiting monopoly  and  restraint  of  trade. 
The  goal  was  an  organization  of  industry 
Into  units  small  enough  to  comp>ete  effec- 
tively with  one  another.  This  antimonop- 
oly  legislation  reflected  a  fetur  of  concen- 
trated economic  power  which  is  deeply 
rooted  In  American  tradition.  Even  today 
In  the  public  mind  there  seems  to  be  a  feel- 
ing that  big  business  is  responsible  for  what- 
ever Ills  may  affect  the  small  business  com- 
munity. Certainly  the  reverse  is  true  in 
many  Instances.  Big  business  has  made  It 
possible  for  thousands  of  small  firms  to 
grow  and  prosper.  Actually,  these  big  con- 
cem» — that  once  were  small — are  the  bul- 
warks of  small  business. 

COO*^aATIOI» 

Many  millions  of  dollars  are  channeled 
Into  small  business  through  subcontracts, 
through  purchase  of  the  products  of  small 
business,  through  research  programs  and  in 
numerous  other  ways.  Witness  the  26.000 
suppliers  ot  General  Motors.  98  percent  being 
small  firms— or  Western  Electric  with  40,000 
small  suppliers — or  Ehi  Pont  with  30,000 
small  flrm  suppliers  and  more  than  100,000 
small  business  customers— many  of  whom 
owe  their  success  to  the  development  of  new 
products  by  large  industries  Several  hun- 
dred other  large  corporations  have  become 
aware  of  the  cooperative  possibilities  with 
smaller  firms.  Many  of  these  larger  indus- 
tries have  employed  specialists  to  investi- 
gate the  opportunities  and  have  shared  their 
production  and  dlBtrlbution  with  smaller 
firms  to  mutual  advantage.  These  events 
are  additional  proof  that  small  business  and 
big  business  are  dep)endent  up>on  each  other 
for  their  economic  progress.  Each  does  the 
)ob  it  is  fitted  by  its  size  and  talents  to  do. 
•  •  •  •  • 

TUB   SIZE   or   SM.M.L    Bt-.SINCS« 

In  the  United  States  today  there  are  ap- 
proxlnaately  4,800,000  small  business  estab- 
lishments. These  flrnLS  Include  all  of  the 
manufacturing,  wholesale,  retiiU.  and  service 
businesses.  Reflecting  the  extreme  Impor- 
tance of  small  business  In  our  economy  is 
the  fact  that  94  percent  of  all  business 
firms  employ  le.ss  than  20  persons-  -over  97 
percent  employ  SO  or  fewer  i>erson8  Whole- 
sale, retail,  and  service  establlshmentR  com- 
prise about  93  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  firms  while  maHufacturlng  firms  account 
for  the  remaining  7  percent  or  about  300.000. 
Firms  with  less  tiian  50  employees  comprt*« 


M  i>ereent  at  tha  total,  har*  72  percent  of 
tbe  employees,  and  do  78  percent  of  the 
total  dollar  volume. 

Flrma  wltti  60  or  more  employees  com- 
prise I  percent  of  the  total,  have  28  percent 
at  the  employees,  and  do  22  percent  of  the 
total  sales  dollar  volume.  Since  99  percent 
of  all  o*  the  wholesale,  retell,  and  service 
establishments  have  less  than  60  employees 
and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  08  V^  percent 
of  all  of  the  manufacturers  have  less  than 
600  employees,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that 
any  Improvements  accruing  to  small  biisl- 
ness  will  have  great  effect  on  the  economy. 
Conversely,  any  detrimental  effect  in  the 
direction  of  small  business  could  seriously 
affect  the  general  prosperity.  These  figures 
clearly  demonstrate  why  the  small  buslneos 
movement  has  gained  such  national  promi- 
nence in  recent  years.  Like  labor  and  the 
farmer,  small  busiaess  has  great  Influence 
at  the  polls  due  to  the  employees  and  owners 
of  4,800,000  small  firm*.  But  this  numerical 
strength  should  not  be  used  for  special  privi- 
lege— nor  the  individual  be  subordinated  to 
the  desires  of  the  majority. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Many  businessmen  of  long  experience  are 

amazed  to  learn  of  the  huge  number  of  small 
business  stops  and  starts  each  year.  By  stops 
we  mean  business  firms  that  quit  for  any 
number  of  reasons,  not  all  of  them  financial. 
In  1957  there  were  437.000  stops  and  480,000 
Starts  for  a  net  gain  of  43,000  additional  small 
businesses.  In  1958  there  were  356.000  stope 
and  411 ,000  starts  for  a  net  gain  of  75,000  new 
businer.<!e8.  The  results  in  1960  indicated 
about  the  same  general  Increase  In  additional 
small  firms.  Lost  year  the  average  was  about 
5.000  new  firms  each  month  as  a  net  gain. 

Needless  to  say,  the  majority  of  these  small 
firms  were  engaged  in  the  retail  and  service 
trades,  although  Included  were  some  sub- 
stantial concerns.  The  normal  question  at 
this  point  Is  why  so  many  small  businesses 
should  stop  in  recent  g'xxl  years  even  though 
more  new  businesses  started  than  stopped. 
Well.  I  think  It  is  often  said  that  the  number 
of  new  business  starts  Is  substantial,  but 
the  numlier  with  growth  possibUltles  Is 
limited. 

PKOBLJOIS  OF  SMALX  Bt7SU4ESS 

Whi»t  (ire  the  major  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness? The  Small  Bvisiness  Adlmlnstration 
in  a  recent  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  lists  seven  prominent  problems  of 
small  businessmen — taxes,  labor  relations, 
shrinking  profits,  competition  from  imports 
and  big  business,  management  Inadequacies, 
and  competition  from  tax-exempt  coop>era- 
tives.  It  Is  assumed  that  all  business,  large 
and  small,  suffers  from  many  of  these  ele- 
ments. Why  do  we  have  this  high  mortality 
rate  among  small  business?  When  It  is 
realized  that  only  a  limited  number  of  small 
firms  have  profits  year  after  year  It  is  easy  to 
understand. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  essence  of  the  American  economic  sys- 
tem of  private  enterprise  Is  free  com{>etltion. 
Of  course  assistance  should  not  be  forced 
upon  small  business  Freedom  for  some 
means  "let  me  alone";  for  others  freedom 
means  "help  me." 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  average  small  bu.slnessman  has  a  high 

regard  for  the  traditions  and  institutions  of 
America.  Many  people  prefer  to  work  in 
small  business,  and  often  among  these  is 
found  the  man  who  will  sacrifice  security  for 
opportunity. 

Our  American  demix^ratlc  system  will 
function  only  In  a  society  In  which  the  most 
eligible  citizens  participate  in  public  affairs. 
The  challenge  bolls  down  to  this;  Business- 
men must  translate  their  Interest  into  terms 
of  what  Is  best  for  the  public.  You  are  In- 
vited to  Join  with  us  In  the  National  Small 
Business  Association  in  building  a  better 
America. 


July  1 

Law  Professors'  SUtemeat  oa  tlie  Fc4«il 
GoTenimcBt's  Power  To  Act  in  Mixtisiipp{ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    HrW    TORK 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1,  1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  some  time  I  have  urged  that  Federal 
marshals  be  assigned  to  Mississippi  this 
summer  to  protect  the  several  hundred 
civil  rights  volunteers  as  well  as  the 
Negro  population  of  that  State.  The 
tragic  disappearance  of  three  dedicated 
and  courageous  young  civil  rights  work- 
ers has  awakened  the  Nation  to  the 
dank'erous  situation  in  MlssisslppL  A 
distinguished  group  of  law  professors 
from  Columbia,  Harvard.  New  York  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Yale  Law  Schools  have  issued  a 
statement  outlining  the  legal  basis  upon 
which  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
President  are  authorized  to  Sict.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  read  this  state- 
ment: 

It  has  been  reported  in  the  press  that  the 
AtU)riiey  General  l^as  stated  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  lacks  power  to  take  pre- 
ventive police  action  in  Mississippi  to  se- 
cure the  safety  of  persons  who  have  coais 
Into  that  state  to  aid  its  colored  residents 
in  the  effective  exercise  of  their  rights  as 
cltlaens  of  the  United  Staets.  The  under- 
signed studenu  of  public  law  are  troubled 
by  the  misleading  simplicity  of  this  reported 
pronouncement,  and  believing  that  the  Fed- 
eral power  to  take  protective  action  in  Um 
circumstances  that  now  prevail  in  Missis- 
sippi IS  clear,  are  moved  to  make  this  state- 
ment. 

Under  section  332  of  Utle  10  of  the  United 
States  Coda  the  President  is  authorized  to 
use  the  State  militia  and  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  "whenever  he  consider! 
that  unlawful  obstructions,  combinations  or 
assemblages  •  •  •  make  It  impracticable  to 
enforce  tiie  laws  of  the  United  States  •  *  • 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  Judicial  proceed- 
ings "  Should  the  President  be  persuaded 
that  Judicial  processes  are  not  able  to  se- 
cure the  rights  of  Negro  voters  In  Missis- 
sippi, or  should  he  consider  that  thoee  proc- 
esses are  not  effectively  safegarding  the 
rights  of  otlier  Americans  as  they  are  de- 
fined in  existing  civil  rights  acts  (eg.  sec. 
1981  and  1983  of  Utle  42)  the  quoted  section 
would  clearly  authorize  iilm  to  use  armed 
forces   to   secure   the  rights  referred   to. 

Of  course  the  Attorney  General  knows 
this,  for  It  was  under  section  332  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  took  tnUitary  action  at  the 
University  of  Misslipslppi  in  1962.  Quite 
probably  two  considerations  are  factors  in 
tlie  Attorney  General's  determination  that 
section  332  has  no  immediate  relevance.  He 
and  the  President  may  be  convinced  that  the 
time  lias  not  yet  come  to  send  mUltary 
forces  into  Mississippi — that  other  processes 
should  be  exhausted  before  that  most  dras- 
tic of  all  remedies  Is  pursued.  If  that  Judg- 
ment is  a  crucial  element  In  the  decision 
one  wishes  that  it  had  been  reported,  for  It 
would  have  nuule  It  clear  that  it  is  not  lack 
of  Presidential  power  to  act  bat  the  absence 
of  a  conviction  that  action  is  now  called 
I<ir  that  explains  nonaction.  Furthermore. 
the  Attorney  General  niay,  with  some  Justi- 
fication, feci  ttiat  when  military  action  is 
t«iken  under  section  332  it  is  not  fairly  to  be 
described  as  "police  action" — the  type  of  ac- 
tion which  he  has  denied  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  empowered  to  take.     These  sob- 
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aldeoUlosia.  v^leb  aay  eiplaln  tbe  Attorney 
Oenecal's  reJeeUm  at  ttie  cuirent  rdcrance 
of  secUon  8»3.  seem  far  less  applicable  to 
the  proTliloas  at  section  833  aX  title  10. 

Under  the  terms  of  that  section  the  scope 
of  the  Presideotlal  power  to  take  protectlTe 
and  preventlee  scUon  Is  not  confined  to  the 
iise  of  the  mllltU  or  Armed  Forces.  Throtigh 
section  S3a  mentions  specifically  the  power 
to  use  those  forces  it  also  empowers  him  "by 
any  other  means  (to)  take  such  action  as  he 
considers  neceesary  to  suppress,  in  a  State, 
any  insurrection,  domestic  violence,  tmlaw- 
ful  combination,  or  conspiracy,  if  it  (1)  so 
hinders  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  that 
State,  and  at  the  United  States  within  the 
State!  that  any  part  or  class  of  its  people  is 
dpprlipd  of  a  right,  privilege.  Immunity,  or 
protection  named  in  the  Constitution  and 
secured  by  law.  and  the  constituted  author- 
ities of  that  State  are  unable,  fail,  or  refuse 
to  protect  that  right,  privilege,  or  Immunity, 
or  to  give  that  protection;  or  (2)  opposes  or 
obstructs  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  Impedes  the  course  of  Jus- 
tice under  those  laws." 

Surely  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  vio- 
lence and  combination  are  now  so  hinder- 
ing the  execution  of  the  laws  of  Mississippi 
and  of  the  United  Bttttes  as  to  deny  to  the 
Negrt)es  of  Mlsstasippl  rights  secured  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Whether  the  deplorable  circumstances  aie 
such  M  to  make  the  provisions  in  subsection 
(1)  of  the  quoted  section  now  operative  la 
not  Important,  for  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  the  provisions  of  subsection  (2)  fit 
the  present  circumstances  precisely.  Vio- 
lence, combination,  and  conspiracy  In  MU- 
slsslppl  are  unquestionably  obstructing  the 
execution  of  the  civil  rights  laws  of  the 
United  States — ^the  provisions,  that  is.  of 
sections  1981  and  1988  of  title  42  and  the 
provUlona  of  the  acts  of  1967  and  IMO  with 
respect  to  voting  rights. 

Doubtless  some  creditable  considerations 
of  expedience  could  be  cited  to  support  a 
decision  against  now  taking  vlgorotis  Presi- 
dential action  under  section  83a  In  Missis- 
sippi. Surely,  however,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's poettlon  would  be  less  misleading  and 
therefore  less  perUous  If  he  would  acknowl- 
edge that  the  President  today  has  power  to 
act  but  believes  that  "poUco  acUon"  under 
secUon  333  of  title  10  is  inadvisable. 

In  the  year  1879  it  was  argued  in  the  Su- 
preme Oovtft  of  the  United  States  that  when 
Federal  marshals  sought  to  enforce  the  elec- 
toral laws  of  the  United  States  their  conduct 
Infringed  the   prerogatives   of   the   States — 
that  the  NaUon.  in  other  words,  could  not. 
through    the   authority   of  Its  agents,  take 
"polioe  action"   within   the  borders   of   any 
State.     "It  is  argued."  said  Mr.  Justice  Brad- 
ley, "that  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good 
order   In   society   Is   not  within   the  powers 
conhded  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States,  but  belongs  exclusively  to  the  States. 
Here  again  we  sre  met  with  the  theory  that 
the  Oovemment  ot  the  United  States  does 
not  rest  upon  the  soil  and  territory  otf  the 
country.     We     think    that    this     theory    is 
founded   upon   an   entire   misconcepUon   of 
the  natiu»  and  powers  of  that  Government. 
We  hold  it  to  be  an  incontrovertible  prin- 
ciple,  that  the  Oovemment  of   the  United 
States  may.  by  means  of  physical  force,  ex- 
ercised through  Its  omclal  agenU.  execute  on 
every  foot  of  American  soU  the  powers  and 
funcUons    that    belong    to   it.     This    neces- 
sarily    Involves     the     power     to     command 
obedience  to  lU  laws,  and  hence  the  power 
to  keep  the  peace  to  that  extent."    Kx  parte 
Siebold.  100  U.S.  371.  394-396. 

Unleas  the  Attorney  General  disregards  or 
somehow  emascuUtes  this  prononucement 
of  the  Supreme  Court  he  cannot  rest  his 
case  for  executive  inaction  of  the  facUe 
pronouncement  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 


are  not  smpowered  to  take  "poUee  i 
Mltfiaslppl.  It  is  at  ooos  dleappototlag 
Ironic  t»»at  the  Departme&t  of  Jvstlea.  ^ 
baa  been  bold  bayond  preeadanft  ta  mi 
fully  xirglng  the  Supreme  Court  that  tbe 
judiciary  puMiiissi  tbe  broadast  powers  to 
anforoe  tbe  oonetttutional  asMiranoes  of 
equaUty,  should  now  dlsoovar  nooexlstwnt 
barriers  to  eiBecuUve  aetloa. 

Marvin  K.  Franlcel.  Arthur  W.  Mun>by. 
Maurice  Bosentierg,  Michael  1.  Sovem, 
Columbia  University  l*w  School;  Paul 
Bator.  Vern  Countryman,  Charles 
Fried.  Mark  DeW.  Howe.  Louis  Leas, 
John  Mansfield.  Henry  Steiner.  Arthur 
E.  Sutherland,  Harvard  Law  School; 
Charles  K.  Ares,  Norman  Dorsen,  Henry 
Foster.  Jr..  Robert  B.  McKay.  Gerhard 
O.  W.  Mueller,  New  York  University 
Law  School; 
Caleb  Poote.  Jefferson  B.  Fordham  (res- 
ervations as  to  phrasing).  Alexander 
H  Prey.  Noyes  Leech,  Clarence  Morris. 
Louis  B.  SchwarU  (reservaUons  as  to 
phrasing).  Bernard  Wolfman,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Law  School; 
Boris  L  Blttker,  Charles  L.  Black,  Jr., 
Thomas  I.  Emerson,  Louis  H.  PoUak. 
Yale  Law  School. 


Fallacies  Involved  m  G«vemmeatal  At- 
tempt To  Force  Economic  and  Social 
Eqnalitj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   BOCTW   CAKOLIKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  1.  1964 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Greenville  News,  of  Greenville.  S.C.,  pub- 
lished in  its  June  23.  1964.  issue  an 
editorial  which,  in  several  paragraphs, 
does  an  excellent  Job  of  analyzing  the 
fallacies  involved  In  attempting  to  have 
the  Government  force  economic  and  so- 
cial equality.  The  editorial  Is  entitled 
"The  Ijevellng  Off  Process." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

Record.  ^.^  _•  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Greenville  News,  June  23.  19641 
Thx  LavaLiiro  Orr  Paocxss 

Prom  a  reader  and  friend  who  has  given 
much  time  and  thought  to  study  of  public 
affairs  and  feels  strongly  about  the  weUare 
and  the  ultimate  fate  of  his  country  comes 
this  difficult  inquiry: 

"Perhaps  2  weeks  ago.  F.  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr., 
was  quoted  In  the  press  as  saying,  'President 
Johnson  plans  to  w^  out  all  lines  separating 
Americans,  including  economic  and  social.' 
Since  then  I  have  been  waiting  for  some  re- 
action to  that  Marxian  sUtemcnt. 

"No  one  has  disavowed  such  intentions  on 
the  part  of  the  President,  and  so  far  as  I  have 
seen  no  one  has  objected  to  it.  Can  It  be 
that  we  have  so  far  advanced  down  the  road 
to  socialism  that  such  a  statement  by  our 
President  can  go  unnoticed? 

"Maybe  it  would  not  convert  him,  but  I 
would  Uke  to  road  your  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  turn  to  the  News'  editorial  page  for 
answers  to  quesUoos  that  bother  me  fre- 
quently."   

No,  there  has  been  no  denial  or  disavowal 


of  tbe  statement  attributed  to  Mr.  Rooee- 

vdt,  Jr..  ss  to  the  Intentions  of  President 
Johnscxi  and  the  purposes  of  the  program 
which  be  Inherited  from  tbe  previous  ad- 
ministration and  seems  to  have  adopted 
largely  as  bis  own. 

^  Isasl,  It  is  t**»  program  with  which  he 
iB  going  into  the  nominating  convention  In 
August  and  he  Intends  to  take  there  a  few 
concrete  samples  of  his  wares,  such  as  the 
clvU  rights  blU. 

Nor  do  we  expect  to  see  any  denial  or  dis- 
avowal. For.  call  them  Marxists,  Socialists, 
flgbtara  for  equality  or  what  have  you.  It  Is 
tbe  purpose  of  the  majority  of  tbe  men  and 
women  running  the  country  these  days  to 
try  to  be  and  to  offer  aU  things  to  aU  people. 
The  avowed  purpose  of  tbe  civil  rights 
bUl  Is  to  guarantee  absolute  equality  to  all 
persons  regardless  of  race,  color  or  ethnical 
origin  and,  in  the  process,  to  knock  down 
all  racial  barriers. 

The  purpose  claimed  for  the  "war  on  pov- 
erty" in  all  of  Its  various  forms  or  fronts  U 
to  wipe  out  poverty,  ostensibly  to  provide 
Job  training  and  opportunities  for  all  pw- 
sons  making  lees  than  83.000  a  year  at  least 
to  come  up  to  the  national  median,  or  aver- 
age Income. 

These,  of  course,  are  but  the  beginning. 
The  civil  rights  bill  will  not  make  all  men 
equal,  even  If  It  could  be  enforced.  Nor  wlU 
it  knock  down  all  racial  and  social  barriers, 
as  Mr.  Roosevelt  said.  As  long  as  men  are 
Individuals  there  will  be  differences  among 
them,  differences  of  color,  personality,  and 
the  like.  They  will  tend  to  separate,  each 
unto  his  own  kind,  and  notblng  short  o* 
harsh  and  o<Mitinuous  force  can  change  that. 
Nor  win  the  war  on  poverty  aooompllsh 
lU  objective.  There  Is  no  way  to  bring  the 
majority  of  the  impoverished  up  to  tbe  na- 
tional average  Income,  or  Into  the  ao-caUed 
middle  class  Income  braciketB  from  which 
come  most  of  the  taxes  and  which  are  hard- 
est hit  by  all  Federal  programs. 

The  trouble,  again,  la  that  people  are  In- 
dividuals and  there  are  many  who  are  elthw- 
Incapable  or  unwUling  to  do  what  Is  neoes- 
sarv  to  Improve  their  economic  lot. 

What  the  politlco-soclo-ecMicanlc  planners 
wlU  do  when  all  of  their  schemes  have  failed, 
we  do  not  know.  There  Is  no  telling.  The 
only  thing  left  would  be  to  take  from  those 
who  have  almost  aU  they  have  to  give  to 
those  who  have  not. 

Huey  Long,  the  reader  wUl  recaU,  promised 
to  make  "every  man  a  king."  The  wealth  was 
to  be  divided  so  that  everyone  would  be  rich 
and  no  one  would  be  poor.  The  story  U 
told  of  the  dttoen  who  was  discussing  this 
with   an  "underprivileged"  person  and  said 

to  him: 

"You  know  good  and  well,  John,  that  if 
the  money  was  aU  divided  up.  you'd  take 
your  share,  get  drunk  Saturday  nlgfat  and 
loae  It  all  In  a  crap  game." 

Came  the  happy  reply: 

"Maybe  so.  but  the  way  I  understand  it. 
Mr.  Huey  Is  goln'  to  divide  It  all  up  again 
every  Monday  morning." 

All  of  which  leads  us  back  to  what  we 
have  said  many  times  before.  All  ot  the 
schemes  now  sloot  to  uplift  tbe  underprivi- 
leged wUl  do  little  to  lift  them  up  without 
dragging  iithen  down. 

The  trend  seems  to  be  toward  reducing  all 
of   society   to  tbe  lowest  common  denomlr 

nator. 

The  only  hope  Is  that  there  Is  enough  In- 
dividuality left  in  the  majority  of  tiie  Amer- 
ymrx  people  to  put  a  stop  to  tbe  trend  stxne- 
Trtisre— and  aoon.  We  dont  believe  anyone 
ntilj  wants  to  be  s  "common  man"  and  the 
"leveling  off"  process  woxOd  produce  a  so- 
otety  cC  faeelees  mediocrities. 

Ws  must  hope  t4»at  evan  tbe  commoti  man 
oos  at  tbeee  days  wlU  decide  It^  worth  tb» 
sOort  to  be  an  uncommon  aaan  and  to  do  un- 
common tblngs  for  hlmsrif  and  others. 
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Problcau  of  BmI  Prodacen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UNDLET  BECKWORTH 

or  VKXJkB 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  July  1. 1964 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Include  In  the  Congrkssional  Rxcokd  a 
letter  I  have  received  in  connection  with 
problems  of  beef  producers.  The  screw- 
worm  problem  and  the  problem  of  Im- 
portation of  beef  are  mentioned : 
n.S.  DcPAxncKNT  or  Aqucultukx. 

Economic  Rxsxaxck  Sekvicx. 
Washington,  D.C..  June  22,  1964. 
Hon.  LINDLKT  Beckwoktk, 

House  of  RejiTeaentativei, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAa  itM.  Bcckwosth:  This  la  In  reference 
to  your  letter  of  May  27.  1964.  accompanied 
by  an  article  from  the  June  Issue  erf  the 
Progressive  Farmer  regarding  the  screw- 
worm  eradication  program  and  the  Importa- 
tion of  beef  into  the  United  States. 

The  screw- worm  eradication  program  in  tlie 
Southwestern  United  StatM  has  been  re- 
markably successful.  Screw-worm  infesta- 
tions in  the  area  of  eradication  have  been 
decreased  by  more  than  99  percent  over  pre- 
program years.  Th«  Southeastern  States 
have  remained  virtually  free  since  the  South- 
western program  was  initiated  in  1962. 

A  sterile  fly  bturier  zone  has  been  estab- 
lished along  the  Mexico-United  States  bcw^der 
and  has  greatly  decreased  the  threat  of  screw- 
worms  reinvadlng  the  eradication  area  from 
south  ot  the  border. 

Sporadic  outbreaks  have  occurred  this 
year  in  southern  Texas  and  are  expected 
to  continue  to  occur  periodically.  However, 
established  techniques  for  emergency  treat- 
ment of  such  outbreaks  are  able  to  suppress 
them  And  prevent  a  population  from  be- 
coming established. 

Approximately  $6,500,000  of  Federal,  State, 
and  producers'  funds  were  required  to  con- 
duct the  program  in  fiscal  year  1964.  These 
funds  were  provided  in  substantially  equal 
amounts  by  Federal  and  non-Federal  sources. 
The  screw-worm  prdgram  financial  require- 
ments will  continue  at  approximately  the 
same  level  during  the  next  year.  The  fiscal 
year  1966  agricultural  appropriation  bill, 
now  before  the  Congress,  includes  a  request 
for  '$2,750,000  to  continue  the  Federal  con- 
tribution at  the  fiscal  year  1964  level.  Also 
included  in  this  bill  is  language  limiting 
Federal  expendltiires  to  an  amount  that  is 
matched  by  funds  from  non-Federal  sources. 
To  continue  operations  in  fiscal  year  1966 
at  the  current  level  of  operation,  at  least 
$2,500,000  must  be  contributed  by  State  or 
local  sources. 

State  and  producer  funds  provided  for 
screw-worm  eradication  will  be  nearly  ex- 
hausted by  July  1,  1964.  If  additional  funds 
are  not  provided,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
reduce  screw-worm  eradication  activities  to  a 
level  which  will  provide  some  control,  but 
wtiich  will  allow  large  numbers  of  screw- 
worms  to  invade  the  eradication  area. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  beef  lmp<M'tB. 
we  recognize  that  the  problems  faced  by 
cattlemen  over  the  past  year  have  been  par- 
ticularly difficult.  A  number  of  actions  are 
being  taken  to  help  Improve  the  situation. 

The  major  factor  In  low  cattle  prices  Is 
the  sharp  increase  that  has  occurred  in  do* 
mestic  production.  Overall  meat  production 
was  about  2  billion  pounds  or  5  percent 
higher  in  1963  than  in  1962,  and  beef  pro- 
duction is  running  about  12  percent  higher 
this  year  than  last. 

Another  contributor  to  the  increased  sup- 
plies and  lower  prices  has  been  importatloa 


of  bes<  and  veal,  nnports  are  a  relatively 
minor  cause,  tuywever,  and  those  who  fooas 
attentloa  on  that  factor  alone  avoid  ez' 
amtnlng  the  need  for  broad-based  remedial 
■ctian. 

Oar  OoTemmant  cannot  control  produc- 
tion of  livestock  and  does  not  wish  to  insti- 
tute any  oontrola  Brincinf  the  domevtie 
supply  Into  better  Imlanoe  with  demand  is 
primarily  the  responsibility  oS  cattle  pro- 
ducers. 

The  administration  has.  however,  taken 
steps  to  reduce  imports  and  has  Instituted 
emergency  purchase  programs  that  reduce 
supplies  available  In  normal  trade  «»*<*^nn«tiB 

We  have,  by  agreement,  established  meat 
Import  quotas  with  majcx*  exporting  coiin- 
trles  and  established  them  without  endan- 
gering export  markets  for  our  own  farm 
products — markets  which  take  the  output  of 
1  of  every  6  acres  planted  by  American 
fanners. 

Beef  imports  are  down  substantially  so 
far  this  year  as  compared  with  1963.  Im- 
ports for  the  whole  of  1964  are  expected  to 
be  down  about  a  fourth  from  last  year. 

This  cut  In  imports,  combined  with  the 
strong  buying  program  launched  by  the 
Department  of  Agrlctilture  and  Department 
of  Defense,  has  about  the  same  effect  as  If 
Imports  had  been  rolled  back  to  the  average 
of  196&-62.  This  Is  the  level  advocated 
by  many  cattlemen  and  feeders  and  specified 
In  proposed  beef  Import  quota  legislation 
now  pending  in  the  UJ8.  Senate.  This  legis- 
lation would  set  a  quota  of  706  million 
pounds,  approximately  400  million  pounds 
under  1963  Imports.  The  400  million  pounds 
will  be  more  than  eliminated  from  oiir  nor- 
mal domestic  market  by  the  voluntary 
Import  agreements,  welfare  distribution,  and. 
stepped-up  Armed  Forces  buying. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  cooperating  with  the  National  Meat 
Board  in  a  nationwide  promotional  effort  to 
increase  domestic  Ijeef  consumption.  We 
also  are  cooperating  with  the  American  Meat 
Institute  in  a  program  to  develop  and  expand 
oversea  sales  of  XJS.  beef. 

The  voluntary  import  quota  agreements, 
the  purciiase  and  promotion  programs,  and 
widespread  utilization  by  farmers  of  the  feed 
grains  and  wheat  programs  will  contribute  to 
stability  in  the  Important  livestock  industry. 

The  enclosed  copy  of  Secretary  Freeman's 
recent  statement  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  contains  considerably 
more  detail  on  the  cattle  problem  and  actions 
that  have  been  taken  to  help  Improve  the 
situation. 

Your  letter  and  comments  are  appreciated. 
As  you  know,  cattle  prices  recently  have 
shown  some  strength  but  we  still  are  con- 
cerned about  the  situation.  You  may  be  as- 
sured that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  continue  to  do  wliatever  is  possible  to 
help  the  cattle  industry. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  P.  Husic, 
Deputy  Administrator 


United  Pretbyterian  Church  Opposes 
Prayer  Amendments 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALirOHKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1.  1964 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Presbjrterian  Church  in  the 
UJBA.  testified  In  opposition  to  the  so- 
called  school  prayer  amendments  dur- 
ing the  recent  hearings  on  that  subject 


by   the  Oommittee   on   the  Judldai* 

Dr.  Eugene  Canon  Blake,  the  diailaJ 
gulahed  stated  clerk  of  that  dMiomloa. 
tlon.  and  Dr.  William  A.  Momaon, 
chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Chri*. 
tlan  Education,  gave  travchant  reaaoos 
for  viewing  askance  this  onslaught  on 
the  freedom  of  religion  clauses  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Subeequently.  In  Its  176th  general  con- 
vention in  Oklahoma  City,  the  United 
Presbjrterian  Church  adopted  a  rea(du- 
tion  reafnrmlng  its  opposition  to  the  so- 
called  school  prayer  amendments. 

The  statements  of  Dr.  Blake  and  l>r. 
Morrison  follow: 
TsnriiowT  or  BucDrx  Caxoom  Blakx,  Statb 

Clssk,  on  BKHAi.r  or  thx  Urrmo  Pxsbbt- 

miAM    ChTTXCH    IK    TEDC   U3JL 

My  name  ia  Eugene  Carscm  BlalDe.  As 
stated  clerk  of  the  United  Presbyterlaa 
Church  in  tlie  UJ3A..  I  am  grateful  for  the 
privilege  to  address  this  cocnmlttee  In  o|^ 
position  to  proposed  amendments  to  the 
U3.  Constitution  relating  to  school  prayers, 
Bible  reading,  etc. 

In  1789.  2  years  before  the  Bill  of  Rights 
became  a  part  of  the  VS.  Constitution. 
Presbyterians  in  their  first  general  aasembty 
had  this  to  say  about  the  septtfation  of 
church  and  state:  "*  *  *  'Ood  alone  is 
lord  of  the  cofiadenoe,  and  hath  left  it  free 
from  the  doctrines  and  commandments  of 
men  which  are  in  any  thing  contrary  to 
His  word,  or  beside  it,  in  matters  (rf  faith 
and  worship.'  Therefore,  they  ocmslder  the 
righu  of  private  judgment,  in  all  matters 
that  respect  religion,  as  universal  and  xin- 
alienable:  they  do  not  even  wish  to  see  any 
religious  constitution  aided  by  the  dvU 
power,  fiirther  than  may  be  necessary  for 
protection  and  security,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  be  equal  and  common  to  all  others." 

That  early  Presbyterian  statement  re- 
mains unchanged  tAday  as  a  part  of  the 
United  Presbyterian   Church's   constitution. 

The  first*  amendment  to  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution, a  masterpiece  <^  simplicity  and 
conciseness,  has  stood  for  almost  175  yean 
as  a  civil  counterpart  to  this  theological 
statement  by  my  own  ecclesiastical  fore- 
bears.    It  begins: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  reUglon,  or  prohibiting  the 
free    exercise    thereof." 

I  would  vigorously  oppoee  any  effort  to 
change  either  my  own  church's  or  the 
U.S.  Constitution  with  respect  to  the  impli- 
cations of  these  two  principles.  They  ar- 
ticulate, each  In  its  own  way.  the  Inviola- 
bility of  the  citadel  of  a  man's  faith  and 
worship,  the  freedom  of  Ills  belief  and  prac- 
tice, hewn  out  at  so  great  a  cost  in  the 
history  of  western  man. 

Neither  our  ecclesiastical  nor  our  civil 
forefathers  foresaw  precisely  the  mld-20th 
century  society  that  has  developed  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  with  respect  to 
our  oonunon  public  school  system  and  the 
diversity  of  faiths  represented  among  Its 
teachers  and  pupils.  Hence,  in  May  of  1963, 
the  175th  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  meeting  in  Des 
Moines.  Iowa,  took  two  actions  in  harmony 
with  that  taken  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 
but  addressed  to  our  contemporary  situa- 
tion. One  of  them  spoke  impUcitly,  and  the 
other  explicitly  to  the  matter  now  before 
this  Committee.  I  would  point  out  that 
both  actions  were  taken  prior  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court's  decistcn  in  the  Scbemf>p 
and  Murrary  cases  involving  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  as  devotional  acts  In  the  public 
schools. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  practice  of 
holding  religious  observances  as  a  part  of  the 
program  of  public  schools,  the  176th  gen- 
eral assembly  adopted  the  following  posi- 
tion: 
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"Religious  observances  ( should  1  never  be 
held  in  a  public  school  or  Introduced  into 
the  public  school  system  as  a  part  of  its 
program.  Bible  reading  in  connection  with 
ooiKses  in  tlie  American  heritage,  world 
history,  Uterature,  the  social  sciences,  and 
other  academic  subjects  is  completely  ap- 
propriate to  pubUc  school  Instruction. 
Bible  reading  and  prayers  as  devotional  acts 
tend  toward  Indoctrination  or  meaningless 
ritual  M"<  should  be  omitted  for  lx>th 
reasons.  MmUters,  priests,  and  rabbis 
should  be  free  to  speak  In  public  schools, 
provided  their  speaking  does  not  constitute 
religious  indoctrinaUon  of  their  presence 
form  a  part  of  a  religious  observance."  ' 

This  statement  was  probably  the  most  con- 
troversial part  of  a  larger  statement  "Rela- 
tions between  Church  and  State."  approved 
by  the  same  general  assembly.    The  entire  re- 
port.   Including    the    portion    I    have    Just 
quoted,  was  studied  during  the  previous  year 
by   131   presbyteries  and  989  congregational 
groups  In  our  denomination.    The  portion  on 
prayer  and  Bible  reading— the  most  disputed 
part — was   approved    by    vote    la   over    two- 
thlrds    of    these.     The    vote    by    which    the 
enUre   report   was  adopted   by   the   general 
assembly  was  628  In  favor  and  298  opposed. 
I   cite    these    ngures    to    indicate   a    point 
that,   in   my   opinion,  deserves  special   con- 
slderaUon    by    the    committee.      We    are    all 
aware  of  the  considerable  body  of  sentiment 
expressed  in  this  country  that  suggests  lor 
some  kind  of  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stituUon  so  as  to  modify  the  import  of  the 
first  article  in  the  BlU  of  Rights.     I  daresay 
that  much  of  tliat  opinion  Is  expressed  by 
sincere  and  devout  church  memberb,  some 
Indeed  by  members  of  the  United  Presbyter- 
ian Church.     But  my  own  experience,  and 
that  of  other  chxu-ch  leaders  with  whom  I 
have  discussed  this  matter,  is  uniformly  that 
where  tliere  is  careful  study  of  the  issues  in- 
volved   in    this    matter— as   over   against   an 
initial    and    unconsidered    emotional    reac- 
tion— a  substantial  body  of  thoughtful  Amer- 
ican  and   church-member   opinion  sees   the 
dangers  inherent  in"the  practice  of  devotions 
In  the  putdlc  schools. 

The  other  action  taken  by  the  general  as- 
sembly last  year  bears  more  directly  upon  the 
immediate  concern  of  this  Committee  with 
respect  to  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution relating  to  school  prayers,  Bible 
reading,  etc.  The  official  statement  adopted 
follows : 

"The  176th  general  assembly — 
"Gives  ttianks  to  God  for  the  civil  proce- 
dure termed  'due  process  of  law"  which  pro- 
vides for  orderly  resoluUon  of  social  con- 
flict We  affirm  the  indispensable  role  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  this 
process.  While  responsible  criticism  of  the 
Court's  opinion  is  within  the  tradition  of  oiu- 
NaUon,  we  are  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
kind  of  criticism  which  impvjgns  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  highest  Court  of  the  land. 

"Records  its  endorsement  of  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Regent's  prayer  case  (Engel  v.  Vital*.  June 
25.  1962)  that  'in  this  country  It  is  no  part 
of  the  business  of  Government  to  compose 
official  prayers  for  any  group  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  recite  as  a  part  of  a  religious 
program  carried  on  by  the  government.' 

"Expresses  Its  conviction  that  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  Its 
present  wording  has  minimized  tension  and 
conflict  among  religious  interests,  and  for 
( nearly!  180  years  has  provided  the  frame- 
work within  which  responsible  citizens  and 
our  courts  have  been  able  to  afford  maximum 
protection  for  the  religious  liberty  of  all 
citizens. 

"Reminds  the  church  that  the  develop- 
m<'nt  and  practice  of  Christian  worship  is 
the  Inescapable  obligation  of  the  congrega- 


tion and  the  family,  and  not  of  the  pubUc 
schools. 

"Warns  the  church  of  an  aU-too-human 
tendency  to  look  to  the  state  and  Its  agen- 
cies for  support  In  fulfUUng  the  church  s 
mission  Such  a  tendency  on  the  American 
scene  endangers  true  religion  as  well  as  civil 
liberties.  Consequently,  this  general  as- 
sembly calls  the  church  to  renewed  worship, 
study,  work,  and  sacrifice  to  fulfill  ite  mis- 
sion as  God's  people  in  the  world." 

Mr  Chairman,  the  hUtory  of  Western 
civilization  has  examples  In  It— enough  to 
give  us  pause— of  countries  that  have  shifted 
from  one  religion  to  another  and  back 
again  as  the  prevailing  forces  of  the  govern- 
ment have  caused  a  change  In  policy.  The 
first  amendment,  by  removing  the  coercive 
forces  of  government  from  among  those  that 
play  upon  the  theological  convictions  of  the 
people  has  served  well  to  protect  the  freedom 
of  belief  of  Americans.  Any  efforts,  there- 
fore to  tamper  with  this  consUtutlonal  pro- 
tection ought  to  cause  us  to  pause  and  call 
Into  question  those  Impulses  that  seem  at 
first  glance  most  congenial  In  attempting  to 
enlist  the  power  of  goverrunent  to  strengthen 
the  forces  of  faith.  The  forces  that  prevaU 
tDmorrow  or  next  year  or  next  generation 
may  not  be  so  congerUal  to  our  faith.  As 
James  Madison  said  in  his  great  "Memorial 
and  Remonstrance"  In  1785; 

"Who  does  not  see  that  the  same  authority 
which  can  establish  Christianity  In  exclusion 
of  all  other  religions  may  establish,  with  the 
same  ease,  any  particular  sect  of  Christians 
In  exclusion  of  aU  other  sects?" 

With  no  disturbance  of  his  argument  one 
coiild  amend  Mr.  Madison's  statement  by 
substituting  "theism"  for  ChrlsUanlty  and 
"other  faith  or  no  faith"  for  "any  particular 
sect  of  Christians  •  •  ♦"so  that  the  argu- 
ment would  run:  Who  does  not  see  that  the 
same  authority  which  can  esUblish  theism  In 
exclusion  of  all  other  religions  may  estab- 
lish, with  the  same  ease,  "other  faith  or  no 
faith?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  alarm  at  this  experi- 
ment on  our  liberties,  and  urge  the  commit- 
tee to  oppose  any  change  in  the  protections 
offered  by  the  first  amendment.  The  BUI  of 
Bights  should  remain  unamended  for  the 
rights  are  inalienable. 


'  "Relations  between  Church  and  State." 
p.  7.  A  copy  Is  appended  for  the  interest 
of  Judiciary  Committee  members. 


Yestimont  or  William  A.  Morrison.  Gsn- 
ERAL  Secretary,  Board  or  Christian  Edu- 
cation, Untted  Presbyterian  Chitrch  in 
THE    U.S.A. 

My  name  Is  William  A.  Morrison.  I  am 
general  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Christian 
Education  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U5.A.  I  am  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  the  committee  and, 
as  a  clergyman  and  educator,  oppoee  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  that  would  make  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  as  devotional  acts  permissible  in  the 
public  schools. 

As  a  Christian  minister,  I  am  opposed  to 
prayer    and    Bible    reading    in    the    public 
schools.      Of   necessity,    because    of    the   re- 
ligiously   pluralistic    nature    of    the    public 
schools,  any  act  of  worship  or  religious  edu- 
cation made  an  official  part  of  the  program 
of  the  school  would  have  its  content  deter- 
mined by  one  or  the  other  of  two  factors. 
That  content  might  derive,  on  the  one  hand, 
from   the  faith  of  the  religious  group  that 
predominated  numerically  in  a  given  Juris- 
diction.    Such   a   practice   would   seriously 
violate  the  religious  liberty  of  those  children 
being   raised    in   a   different  religious   faith 
from    the    one    that   dominated   the    public 
schools.     Kven   if   their  participation   were 
"voluntary,"  i.e.,  if  they  were  permitted  to 
be  excused  on  request  of  their  parents,  the 
results  would  be  harmful  to  their  own  re- 
ligious growth  and  development.    The  effect 
on  a  child  of  iutvlng  to  choose  publicly  be- 
fore  his    peers   between    participating    In    a 
religious  exercise  that  conflicts  with  his  own 
faith  or  withdrawing  from  such  participa- 
tion, perhaps  as  a  minority  of  one,  could 


hardly  be  regarded  as  favorable  by  one  deeply 
concerned  about  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  children  either  peyaiologlcally   or 

spiritually.  ^        ^     ^ 

On  thB  other  hand.  If  the  form  and  content 
of  religious  exercises  in  the  pubUc  school 
derives  from  some  kind  o<  syncretism  <x 
blend  of  only  those  clemenU  of  several  reli- 
gious traditions  that  are  acceptable  to  every- 
one then  the  result  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
regents  prayer  In  New  Tork  State),  from 
the  standpoint  of  any  religious  tradition 
that  takes  its  own  heritage  with  seriousness 
and  commitment,  can  only  be  seen  as  a  the- 
ological caricature  at  best  or  a  theological 
QMinstroslty  at  worst. 

With  respect  to  this  "common  core"  con- 
cept of  a  religious  t>eUef  or  practice  accept- 
able to  all  faiths,  my  own  communion  in  1957 
had  this  to  say  after  months  of  study  and 
research :    " 

"Religious  commitment  arises  in  a  specific 
and    concrete    religious    community,    highly 
articulate,  and   never  abstracted  Into  com- 
mon elements.    As  Presbyterians  we  beUeve 
that  human  relationships  derive  their  mean- 
ings   from    God    as    known    through    Jesus 
Christ  and  nurtured  throxigh  the  sacraments 
and    through    teaching    within    the    feUow- 
shlp  of  the  church.  •  •  •  The  lilghly  specific 
beliefs   and    convictions    derived    from    this 
central    jKisitlon    are    Incompatible    with    a 
'faith  of  synthesis.'     WhUe  we  neither  ex- 
pect nor  desire  any  teacher  to  indoctrinate 
any    form    of    sectarianism,    neither    do    we 
co\intenance    the    teaching    of    devitalized 
■common   faith'   as   a  proper   sulistitute   for 
highly  specific  religious  belief.    We  encourage 
the  public  schooU,  therefore,  in  emphasizing 
the   religious  heritage   of  students,   but  we 
reject  the  assumption  that  such  an  emphasis 
can  be  the  answer  to  our  qneet  for  adequate 
religious  education  for  our  youth."  ' 

As  a  Christian  minister.  I  am  aware  of 
the  widespread  anxiety  among  many  Ameri- 
cans al>out  the  religloxos  training  and  moral 
upbringing  of  the  thousands  of  young  peo- 
ple tar  whom  these  disclpUnes  are  never 
adequately  provided  by  home,  church  or 
synagogue.  I  respect  and  share  this  concern, 
and  believe  that  the  many  proposals  to 
amend  the  United  States'  Constitution  so  as 
to  permit  the  pubUc  schools  to  provide 
devotional  exercises  have  been  motivated 
in  part  by  a  commendable  desire  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  religiously  unreached  and 
the    rellgloiisly    uncommitted. 

If  evidence  were  avalliUjle  from  the  years 
In  which  Bible    reading   and   the  recitation 
of  prayers  have  been  observed  in  some  of  the 
schools  of  our  Nation  prior  to  the  recent  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  moral  self- 
discipline  and  religious  oommitment  had  re- 
sulted from  these  exercises,  we  might  Infer 
that  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  had 
deprived  the  Nation  of  an  effective  means  fpr 
the  moral  and  religious  guidance  of  youijg 
people.     However,  no  substantial  evidence  Ts 
available    to    Indicate    that    anything    more 
wholesome  happened  to  the  pupils  exposed  to 
Bible  reading  and  recitation  of  prayers  than 
was  observable  in  the  case  of  schools  where 
these  were  not  practiced.     In  my  Judgment 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  have   not  de- 
prived the  Nation   of  an  effective  means  of 
reaching  children  and  young  people  with  reli- 
gious instruction  not  now  being  provided  by 
home,   church   or   synagogue.     On   the   con- 
trary, these  decisions  have  made  more  evi- 
dent what  was  already  known;  that  is  that 
the  churches  and  synagogues  must  do  better 
what  is  clearly  their  F>ecullar  responsibility 
for  moral  and  religious  education  within  the 
context  of  the  theology  and  life  of  the  par- 
ticular community  of  faith. 


<■  "The  Church  and  the  Public  Schools."  p. 
13.  This  document,  approved  by  the  lesth 
general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.S.A.  as  an  official  statement,  is  at- 
tached for  the  Information  of  the  com- 
mittee. 
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But  aa  a  Christian  mlnlrtar  I  must  also  be 
highly  critical  of  the  method  sxiggested  to 
correct  the  lack  of  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing of  young  people.  By  definition,  the  cItU 
government  or  any  of  its  agendee  simply  can- 
not accomplish  the  task  of  lnc\ilcatlng  moral 
and  theological  commitment  to  the  God 
whom  thousands  of  Americana  believe  has 
dlscloaed  himself  uniquely  in  the  Holy  Bible. 
In  fact,  to  attempt  to  do  so  under  the  lim- 
itations of  a  pluralistic  society  would,  from 
the  biblical  point  of  view.  Impose  upon  fu- 
ture generations  of  Americans  an  Idolatry  far 
more  serious,  regardleea  of  its  good  inten- 
tions, than  the  {^-esent  biblical  illiteracy  that 
afflicts  so  many  young  people.  The  knowl- 
edge, worship,  and  obedience  of  the  Ood  of 
Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  whom  the  Chris- 
tians know  as  the  Qod  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Is  Instilled  within  the  to- 
tal life  of  a  community  of  faith.  The  only 
god  who  can  be  taught  within  and  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  civil  community  inevi- 
tably turns  out  to  be  one  of  several  attrac- 
tive idols  or  pseudo-gods,  against  whom  the 
whole  testimony  of  Old  and  New  Testament 
witness  must  be  directed. 

As  an  educator,  I  am  also  opposed  to 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the  public 
schools.  Their  practice,  if  constitutionally 
permissible,  would  seriously  displace  a  major 
emphasis  of  public  education  away  from  a 
task  it  can  perform  to  one  it  cannot  perform, 
as  I  have  suggested  above,  t  believe  It  Is 
possible  to  develop  within  the  public  schools 
a  functional  ethic  baaed  upon  respect  for 
human  personality,  compassion  for  one's  fel- 
low human  beings,  a  sense  of  justice,  and 
personal  Integrity.  Creative  and  sensitive 
teachers,  without  injecting  their  own  theo- 
logical dogma  into  learning  situation,  have 
demonstrated  this  to  be  true  in  the  experi- 
ence of  many  of  us.  So  long  as  Protestant. 
Catholic.  Jewish,  and  ot^r  religious  c<Hn- 
munions  remain  vital  forces  in  the  lives  of 
their  adherents,  and  these  adherents  are  free 
to  participate  In  the  religious  upbringing  of 
their  own  children.  I  have  confidence  that 
such  a  humane  functional  ethic  as  I  sug- 
gested above  in  the  public  schools  would  be  a 
positive  contributions — even  a  positive  "re- 
ligious" contribution  as  interpreted  by  the 
respective  faith  groups — to  the  growing  ma- 
turity of  our  pluralistic  society. 

As  iar  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  connection 
with  courses  in  the  humanities,  this  is  al- 
ready being  done  in  at  least  one  creative  ex- 
periment in  the  public  schools  of  Newton. 
Mass..'  and  nothing  In  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  of  recent  years,  as  I  read  them, 
forbids  such  a  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Biblical  illiteracy  of 
large  numbers  of  the  American  people  of  all 
ages  is  Indeed  a  matter  for  deep  concern  by 
those  who  take  the  Bible  seriously  as  a  re- 
Ugloiis  book  and  also  as  a  part  of  the  secular 
cultural  heritage  of  Western  civilization.  So 
also  is  the  ethical  and  splrlttial  void  that  sur- 
rounds too  many  of  our  Nation's  young 
people  The  churches  bear  much  of  the  re- 
sp>onsibtllty  for  these  deficiencies  and  are 
seeking  more  earnestly  to  correct  them.  But 
the  public  schools  can  also  do  their  part,  as 
carefully  defined  by  the  first  amendment  to 
the  US.  Constitution,  If  they  can  get  on 
about  their  business,  which  Is  not  the  crea- 
tion of  church  members  but  the  preparation 
of  youth  for  adult  life  in  our  complex,  plural- 
istic society. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution. In  my  opinion,  would  not  make  that 
task  easier  or  even  possible,  but  would  rather 
create  Insuperable  obstacles  to  its  being  ade- 
quately understood,  let  alone  fulfilled. 


N«w  Jerseyitet   Wis   Studcat  Conpoter 
Awards 


•  We  re  Studying  the  Bible  in  Our  High 
School."  by  Thayer  S.  Washaw,  from  Liberty, 
March-April  19<H. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

or  Nxw  jxsaxT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATTiS 

Wednesday.  July  1.  1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  13  yeai~s  a«o,  Broadcast 
Music,  Inc.,  in  cooperation  with  music 
educators  and  composers,  Instituted  an 
annual  Student  Composer  Award  to  en- 
courage the  composition  of  concert 
music. 

The  award  offers  scholarship  and  sub- 
sistence prizes  to  student  CMnpoeers  liv- 
ing anywhere  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. This  year.  $11,600  waa  awarded 
14  student  composers,  3  of  whom  are 
from  New  Jersey. 

Peter  P.  Huse  and  John  Earl  Rogers, 
of  Princeton,  are  students  of  Roger  Ses- 
sions, at  Princeton  University,  and  David 
Saperstein,  of  Rutherford,  la  a  student 
of  Norman  L.  Oroesman,  at  the  Jullliard 
School  of  Music,  in  New  York  City. 

These  young  artists  may  now  continue 
their  musical  educations  and.  In  the 
years  to  oome,  perhaps  enrich  our  lives. 
With  the  emphasis  today  so  heavily  on 
science  and  technology,  and  with  so 
many  scholarship  programs  geared  to 
giving  encouragement  only  to  those  who 
will  labor  in  the  laboratory,  it  is  Im- 
poi-tant  that  we  not  lose  sight  of  those 
who  make  their  ctmtributions  in  the  con- 
servatory. Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  is. 
therefore,  to  be  commended  for  the  as- 
sistance it  is  offering  to  youngsters  In 
the  arts.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  description  of  Its  fine  program  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bein«:  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  release  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

FotrRTEFN    Sttdcnt   Composebs   Awahdkd 

iii.eoo 

Fourteen  young  composers  will  ahare 
« 11.600  in  the  lath  annual  Student  Com- 
posers Awards  (SCA),  sponsored  by  Broad- 
cast Music,  Inc.  (BMI) ,  it  was  announced  to- 
day by  Robert  J.  Burton,  pr^ldent  of  the 
music  performing  rights  licensing  organisa- 
tion This  year's  awards  bring  to  00  the 
number  of  talented  young  people  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  South  America 
who  have  been  presented  SCA  grants  ena- 
bling tliem  to  continue  their  muslral  educa- 
tion 

Established  In  1951  by  Broadcast  Music, 
Inc..  in  cooperation  with  music  educators 
and  composers.  SCA  annually  offers  scholar- 
ship aid  and  subsistence  prizes  to  student 
composers  under  the  age  of  36,  residing  any- 
where in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Ail  en- 
tries are  submitted  to  the  Judges  under 
pseudonyms.  In  cases  where  the  judges 
might  recognize  the  works  of  their  own  stu- 
dents, they  refrain  from  voting  on  the  merits 
of  these  works. 

BMI  annually  makes  the  sum  of  97,500 
available  to  the  national  judging  panel.  In 
addition  to  all  moneys  not  previously  dis- 
tributed. Prizes  ranging  from  $260  to  $3,000 
are  awarded  at  the  discretion  ot  the  Jixlges. 
who  have  the  right  to  determine  the  amount 
and  the  number  of  all  awards.     In  1966.  the 


panel  will  have  a  total  of  $14,460  avallabls 
for  distribution,  which  includes  $6,M0  it 
chose  not  to  distribute  previously. 

The  permanent  SCA  Judging  panel  is  mm^ 
up  of  WiUiam  Schuman,  president  of  Lin^^tijn 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts;  Barl  y. 
Moore,  chairman,  department  of  music,  Xfi^l 
versity  of  Houston:  Claude  Chaxnpagne,  at. 
sis  tan  t  director  of  the  Conaerratory  of  Mute 
and  Dram&tlc  Art  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  and  Hezu-y  Coiwell,  composer  aiut 
adjunct  professor  of  music  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Other  musical  figures  who  participated  in 
the  competition  as  judges  this  year  wen 
composers  Milton  BabMtt,  Chou  Wen-Chung, 
Arthur  Custer,  Ronald  Herder,  Ulysses  Kay[ 
Vincent  Persichettl,  Ounther  Schuller,  Oar-! 
los  Surlnach,  and  Charles  Whlttenberf; 
Frank  Brieff.  conductor  o€  the  New  Hawn 
Sjrmphony;  H.  Wiley  Hitchcock,  chairman 
of  the  department  of  music  at  Hunter  Cot. 
lege.  New  York  City,  and  Boyd  Neei,  dean  of 
the  Royal  Oonservatory  of  Music,  University 
of  T\>ronto. 

SCA  1964  win  l>e  aimounoed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  school  year.  Inquiries  re- 
garding rules  and  offlclal  entry  blanks  should 
be  addressed  to  Oliver  Daniel.  SCA  project, 
Broadcast  Music,  Inc.  589  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY 


A  Uw  U>to  Itoelf  ? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

or    ICICHICAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1. 1964 

Mr.   MEIADER.     Mr.  Speaker,   under 

leave  to  extmd  my  cemajlcs.  I  Include 

the  following  editorial  from  the  Monroe 

(Mich.)  Evening  News  of  June  19,  1964: 

A  Law  Umto  IrawLrt 

In  recent  yean  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions Iiave  taken  on  an  added  character  that 
the  fr&mers  of  the  Constitution  could  not 
have  dreamed  of.  Modem -day  funda- 
mentlUlsts  view  them  with  rising  concern. 
As  the  present  Court  moves  farther  and 
farther  away  from  legal  precedent  into  the 
field  of  social  and  economic  experimentation 
as  weU  as  political  theorizing,  it  almost 
seems  as  if  the  Court  has  assumed  position 
as  amender  of  the  Constitution. 

One  Is  forced  to  wonder  whether  there  is 
any  recourse.  When  the  Court  makes  such 
historic  decisions  changing  the  pattern  of 
Oovemment  under  which  the  Nation  has 
enjoyed  successes  that  make  it  the  model 
and  envy  of  almost  every  denux;ratlc  nation, 
there  are  few  offlclal  dissents  except  by 
minority  members  of  the  Court   Itself.  " 

The  revolutionary  political  Impact  of  the 
ruling  concerning  the  organization  of  State 
leglslatiu^s — a  matter  on  which  the  Consti- 
tution is  silent  except  to  say  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  will  guarantee  a  republican 
form  of  Government  to  each  State — Is  best 
stated  by  Justice   Potter  Stewart's  dissent: 

"What  the  Court  has  done  is  to  convey  a 
particular  political  philosophy  into  a  con- 
stitutlon&l  rule,  binding  upon  each  of  the 
60  Statse  •  •  •,  without  regard  and  with- 
out respect  for  the  many  individualized  and 
differentiated   characteristics   of    each   State 

•  •  •  Btemming  from  (its)  distinct  hUtory, 
distinct  geography,  distinct  distribution  of 
population    and    distinct    political    heritage 

•  •   *."     Justice  Stewart  writes. 


196Jk 

"I  could  not  Join  the  fabrication  of  a  con- 
stltuttonsl  mandate  which  Imports  and  for- 
ever freeaes  cos  theory  of  poUtical  thought 
wlthm  our  Constitution  •  •  •  and  forever 
denies  U>  srsry  State  any  opportnni^ 
•  •  •  to  sooommodats  within  a  systsm  of 
repressntsttve  Oorsmment  the  mtereets  and 
asplraUoDS  ot  dlTsrse  groups  of  people,  with- 
out subjscttng  any  group  or  class  to  abso- 
lute domination  by  a  geographlcsUy  concen- 
trated or  highly  organised  majtwity." 

What  the  Hl^  Court  decision  does.  In  ad- 
dition U  to  deny  the  States  the  same  repub- 
lican checks  and  balances  that  are  basic 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Can  the  States 
once  under  the  control  of  highly  organized 
majorities  concentrated  in  urban  areas, 
withstand  special  pleas  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmsnt  for  continued  Federal  intervention 
in  Stats  sffaln?  And  what  happens  now  to 
the  ones  protected  rights  of  the  min<Hlty 
group  In  the  States?  These  and  other  ques- 
tions are  sxire  to  loom  larger  in  the  years 
ahead.  

Dairy  Prices  and  Election  Year 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or   lOKNSSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1.  1964 
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Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  cfiill 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
transcript  of  the  following  broadcast.  It 
appeared  on  ABC-Radios  "The  Ameri- 
can Farm  DaUy,"  and  was  broadcast  by 
Norman  Kraeft.  national  agricultural 
editor  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Co. 
This  la  the  transcript: 

The  administration  push  Is  on  for  an  In- 
crease In  dJilry  price  supports  in  this  election 
year.  DemocraUc  Congressman  Robxbt 
KASTBNMsm,  ot  WlsoonsLn.  according  to  a 
news  rsleass  Issued  from  his  office  last  Thurs- 
day, has  acted  to  hasten  a  government  deci- 
sion on  an  Increase  In  milk  price  supports. 
KASTKNMKm  said  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  would  ImmedUtely  ask  for 
ITSDA's  official  report  on  his  Dairy  Consump- 
tion Inoentlve  Act  of  1964.  known  more 
familiarly  as  the  butter  subsidy  bUl.  "This 
ta  the  first  step  In  the  committee's  active 
conslderaUon  of  any  legislation."  said 
KASrsMMsnoi. 

Now.  last  week  that  same  House  Agricmtiire 
Committss  held  a  1-day  hearing  on  the 
dairymen's  class  one  base  plan  bUl.  There 
was  BO  much  crlUclam.  crossfire,  and  confu- 
sion during  that  hearing  that  Committee 
Vice  Chairman  W.  R.  Poaos.  one  of  the  blU  s 
cosponsois.  said  he  sees  little  chance  of  the 
measiire  being  reported  out  of  committee. 
That  bm  has  psssfrt  the  Senate. 

The  Kastenmeler  bill  would  appear  to  be 
even  more  controversial.  It  embraces  a  new 
concept,  that  of  subsidizing  butter  con- 
sumption. It  is  based  largely  on  the  premise 
that  our  stocks  of  nonfat  dry  mUk  are  dan- 
gerously low  and  production  needs  to  be  en- 
couraged. The  Proxmire  class  I  base  plan 
blU  and  the  UcCarthy  amendment,  which 
would  offer  payments  to  producers  who  hold 
the  line  on  production,  are  structxired  on  the 
need  to  limit  productl<m. 

But  this  U  an  election  year,  and  I  guess 
that  means  It's  time  fw  the  admlnUtratlon 
to  limber  up  for  another  round  of  dairy 
price-support  pushups  even  though,  last  time 
around  similar  action  caused  such  an  attack 
on  milk  production  that  It  brought  Secretary 
Freeman  to  the  necessity  of  prescribing  lowea- 
dairy  suj^wrts. 

Must  dairy  farmers  continue  to  B\iner 
election-year  mirages  only  to  bear  the  con- 
sequences, whUe  polltlcoe  repent  at  leisure? 


Tbe  Soirtkwertcni  Electric  Co.  aad  tke 
WilkM  Powcrplaat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1.  1964 
Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
include  in  the  Congressional  Ricord  ar- 
ticles that  concerns  the  success  of  the 
Southwestern  Electric  Co .  As  one  who  is 
a  customer  of  the  fine  people  of  this  com- 
pany I  knew  Hon.  Prank  Wilkes  and 
thought  highly  of  him.  and  I  have  known 
Mr  Welch  and  others  in  the  company  a 
long  time,  and  have  a  high  r^ard  for 
them.  I  commend  this  great  company 
on  the  progress  it  has  made  and  on  its 
many  worthwhile  contributions  to  our 
area  and  other  areas. 

The  editorial  entitled  "Southwestern 
Electric"  was  in  the  Longview  Dally  News 
and  the  article  entitled  "Gladeltes  At- 
tend New  Power  Plant  Dedication'  was 
in  the  Gladewater  Mirror: 

OuuJKTrKS  Attxnd  New  Powirplant 

£>B>ICATION 

The  low,  steady  rumble  of  steam  turbines 
provided  the  proper  background  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  Southwestern  Electric  Power  Oo.  t 
new  Wilkes  powerplant  located  on  a  com- 
pany-built 660-acre  lake  hard  by  Lake  o'  the 
Pines  near  Jefferson.  ^  ,     ...      ^ 

Same  800  persons  enjoyed  an  old-fashioned 
Texas  barbecue  lunch  under  a  huge  t«it, 
heard  speeches  by  Byron  M.  Tunnell.  of 
Tyler  K>eaker  of  the  Texas  House  of  Rejwe- 
sentatlvee;  J.  Robert  Welsh,  of  Shreveport. 
president  of  Southwestern  Hectrlc;  B.  W. 
EKxlson  vice  president  and  supertntendwit 
erf  power  of  South westem  Electric,  and  toured 
the  new.  natm^-gas-gas  fired,  steam  turbine 
powerplant. 

The  new  plant  is  named  In  honor  of  the 
late  Frank  M.  Wilkes,  longtime  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  South- 
western Electric  Power  and  champion  d  pri- 
vately  financed  electric  power  companies. 
He  suffered  a  fatal  heart  attack  in  19M  ^*^« 
making  an  appearance  before  a  otmgresslonal 
committee  In  opposition  to  a  proposed  fed- 
erally financed  electric  poww  project. 

UUaSlB   INTBODUCSD 

After  the  invocaaon  by  Rev.  William  H. 
Benchoff.  past«r  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Chuit:h  in  Marshall,  the  gueete  were  Intro- 
duced by  R.  W.  ttodson.  Mrs.  Robert  Dod- 
son,  Shreveport.  dau^ter  of  Wilkes,  and  her 
two  sons.  Bob«t  and  David,  along  with  other 
grandchildren,  were  Introduced. 

Among  the  dignltarlee  attending  w«^  E. 
B  Germany.  Lone  Star  Steel  chairman  otf  the 
board.  State  Representative  John  Allen,  of 
Longview;  and  many  other  east  Texas  busi- 
ness and  clvU  leaders. 

Speaker  Tunnell,  who  deUvered  the  prin- 
cipal address,  praised  the  company  for  Its 
contribution  to  the  east  Texas  economy. 
Said  Tunnell:  "It  Is  the  element  of  free  en- 
terprise that  makes  the  i^eels  of  progress 
turn.  The  State  must  create  and  maintain  a 
climate  of  progress  through  free  enterprise." 

PBOFKR    SfONUMKNT 

Company  President  Welsh  eulogized 
"Cap'n"  WUkes  saying.  "Wilkes  Power  Plant 
is  a  proper  monument  to  Frank  M.  Wilkes. 
It  represents  the  kind  erf  Industry  he  helped 
buUd.  and  is  the  kind  of  free  enterjMise  to 
which  he  devoted  his  life." 

Welsh  oOelally  dedicated  the  plant  and  a 
bronze  plaque  waa  unveUed  by  Wilkes'  grand- 
son, Frank  Wllkss  Dodson. 


After  the  eeremcHiles.  the  benedictioD  was 
given  by  Bev.  John  J.  Osrry.  Inunsculate 
Ooncsptlon  Church.  Jefferson. 

•nis  new  plant,  oxm  at  flwe  operated  by 
Boatmwstsm  Blectrlc  Pow«r  In  the  east 
TSaas-north  Louisiana  area,  began  operating 
this  month.  The  unit  has  a  capability  of 
186.000  kUowatta.  Other  units  can  be  in- 
staUed  on  the  site  as  needed.  The  plant 
took  23  months  to  construct  and  cost  an 
estimated  630  mlUlon.  Boms  26  people  are 
employed    at   the    new   plant. 

Those  from  Gladewater  attending  the  dedi- 
cation WM»  Mayor  Jack  PhlUips.  Olty  Man- 
ager Ivan  Oliver.  School  Superintendent 
James  T.  Ogg,  Loyce  PhlUlps,  City  Council- 
man D.  P.  Dake,  Kenneth  AUen,  Ftoy  Shep- 
pertl,  C.  F.  McChesney.  manager  <rf  South- 
western Electrics  Gladewater  office,  O.  C. 
Brown,  and  Garland  Ferguson.  Union  Grove 
school   superintendent. 


SOUTBWSSmUf  K.SCTRIC 

Dedication  of  the  multimilllon-dollnr 
WUkes  powerpUnt  Friday  maiiced  another 
mUeetone  in  the  growth  of  Southwestern 
Bectrlc  Power  Co.  and  the  area  It  serves, 
while  at  the  same  time  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  a  great  man  and  carrying  forward 
a  program  which  was  so  close  to  his  heart— 
the  private  enterprise  system. 

The  new  plant,  the  company's  third  In 
east  Texas  and  fifth  In  Texas  and  Louisiana. 
is  named  In  honor  erf  Frank  Marshall  Wilkes. 
who  served  as  president  of  Southwestern 
from  l»4a  until  1954,  and  chalmuin  of  the 
board  \mtil  his  death  in  1958. 

Captain  WUkes  devoted  60  years  to  the 
electric  utility  business.  During  the  last  20 
years  of  his  life  he  spent  much  of  his  time 
flgvit.tng  for  the  interest  of  Investor -owned 
electric  companies  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  Government  power.  He  was  known 
throughout  the  Nation  as  a  capable  advo- 
cate of  the  caxise  of  freedom  In  the  United 
States.  A  heart  attack  feUed  him  as  he  was 
m«»^wne  an  appearance  before  a  congressional 
committee  In  opposition  to  a  proposed  fed- 
eraUy  financed  electric  project.  He  died  as 
he  had  Uved—  a  filter. 

WeU  do  we  remember  the  part  Frank 
Wilkes  had  In  the  industrial  development 
program  In  Longview  and  the  rest  of  the 
east  Texas  area.  He  was  always  at  our  side, 
wming  and  ready  to  do  everything  within 
his  power  to  help. 

We  BhaU  never  forget  the  time  In  1947 
irtien  we  caUed  him  consldBrably  beyond 
the  midnight  hour  and  secured  his  promUe 
he  wotUd  build  the  Knox  Lee  powerplant  In 
Longview,  and  that  his  company  would  put 
up  $100,000  for  advance  payment  on  water 
so  as  to  assure  the  building  of  Lake  Chero- 
kee. 

WUkes  powerplant.  16  mUes  northwest  of 
Jefferson,  Is  a  monument  to  Frank  M 
WUkes— the  kind  of  monument  that  he 
would  have  wanted,  because  It  Is  a  symbol 
of  life,  vitality,  energy,  and  progress.  There 
could  have  been  no  more  fitting  memorial 
to  htm  and  his  phUoeophy. 

In  J  Robert  Welsh.  Southwestern  has  a 
worthy  successor  to  Captain  Wilkes  A 
graduate  In  engineering  from  the  Unlver- 
Bity  of  Illinois,  he  became  associated  with 
the  company  in  1940,  was  named  superin- 
tendent of  operations  In  1946,  vice  presiderit 
in  1940,  general  manager  In  1964.  and  presi- 
dent the  same  year.  He  Is  a  member  ol 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute  and  U  president  of  Southwest 
Atomic  Knergy  Associates,  a  17-company 
group  engaged  In  major  atOTOlc  power  re- 
search programs.  Many  Industry  and  civic 
positions  have  been  assigned  to  him  in 
recognition  of  his  abUity  and  leadership. 

The  WUkes  powerplant.  part  of  an  ex- 
pansion program  that  will  ultimately  reach 
$60  mlUlon.  is  the  fotirth  to  be  buUt  by 
Southwestern  since  1946.  three  of  which  are 
In  east  Texas.  The  othw  two  In  this  area 
are   Knox  Lee   in   Longview  and   the  Lone 
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star  plant  near  the  bug«>  Lone  Star  Bteel 
Co.  operation  north  of  here.  In  other  words, 
one  of  these  plant*  la  0  mUee  from  Long- 
view,  the  second  26  miles,  and  the  third 
(WUkes)  approximately  40  miles.  Their 
locations  form  a  golden  triangle  In  the  heart 
of  this  rich  and  fabulous  natural  resources 
belt.  Each  la  engineered  to  serve  a  specific 
territory,  but  the  three  are  interconnected, 
creating  a  rated  capacity  of  885.000  kilo- 
watts. They  also  are  tied  In  with  other 
electric  utilities  In  the  Southwest  power 
pool,  thus  assuring  an  adequate  supply  of 
power  In  case  of  any  emergency. 

The  original  unit  of  the  Wilkes  facility 
has  a  capability  of  186.000  kilowatts,  largest 
single  unit  ever  Installed  In  a  Southwestern 
plEknt.  Grounds  and  other  facilities  at  the 
site  are  so  arranged  that  additional  units  can 
be  Installed  as  the  demand  requires.  Growth 
In  east  Texas  In  recent  years,  and  encourag- 
ing prospects  for  the  immediate  future 
strongly  Indicate  more  capacity  will  be  need- 
ed sometime  soon. 

Southwestern,  under  the  Inspired  leader- 
ship of  Bob  Welsh,  will  continue  to  set  the 
pace.  The  Wilkes  plant  Is  an  example.  The 
Knox  Lee  Installation  started  operating  In 
December  1949,  with  a  37,000-kllowatt  unit. 
The  plant  now  has  a  capability  of  195.000 
kilowatts,  three  37,000  units  and  one  84,000. 
Compare  the  total  capability  of  these  four 
units  and  the  one  unit  (186.000  kilowatts) 
at  the  Wilkes  plant  and  you  readily  see  the 
pattern  of  thinking  of  the  top  executive  of 
the  company  and  his  brilliant  team  of  co- 
workers. 

Southwestern's  plants  are  strategically  lo- 
cated near  electric  load  centers.  Each  Is  In  a 
growth  area.  This  is  another  demonstration 
the  company  Is  always  prepared  and  ready  to 
meet  any  demand. 

This  p>ower  firm  not  only  has  made  possi- 
ble the  growth  of  the  Texas-Louisiana-Ar- 
kansas region  it  serves,  but  has  been  a  vital 
part  of  it.  Through  the  efforts  of  Its  officers 
and  other  key  ofUclals.  Including  Its  highly 
efficient  Industrial  development  department, 
thousands  of  Industries  have  been  informed 
of  the  advantages  of  this  area,  and  many 
have  moved  in  as  a  direct  result  of  the  sell- 
ing Job  by  Southwestern,  backed  by  strong 
local  supfKsrt. 

The  trend  Is  tor  Industries  to  move  closer 
to  their  market*.  This  Is  of  particular  sig- 
nificance to  the  Longvlew  area,  since  both 
the  census  and  scientific  tests  prove  this 
locality  is  In  a  very  favorable  jKisltion  froni 
the  standpoint  of  papulation.  It  will  be  re- 
called a  DaJlas  baxiker-economlBt  made  an 
address  in  Dalngerfleld  about  6  weeks  ago 
In  which  he  said  a  major  industry  seeking 
a  Texas  site  took  all  the  data  it  could  as- 
semble about  its  market  and  ran  it  through 
computers.  The  mechanical  brain  findings 
showed  that  in  10  years  Longvlew  would  be 
the  population  center  of  its  southwest  mar- 
ket. 

Business  Week  magazine  recently  surveyed 
3.896  major  Industries  and  2,064  or  52  per- 
cent replied.  Twenty-eight  r>crcent  reported 
they  are  in  the  market  now  for  new  loca- 
tions. Add  those  companies  that  expect  to 
be  site  hunting  within  the  next  5  years  and 
the  flgrure  Jumps  to  47  percent. 

Southwestern  EHectrlc  Power  is  keeping 
abreast  of  the  changes  in  the  industrial  pic- 
ture. It  Is  one  of  the  first  to  know,  through 
its  alert  industrial  development  department, 
when  a  major  manufacturer  Is  planning  to 
move  to  the  South  or  Southwest.  Right 
now  It  has  at  least  eight  good  prospects  In- 
vestigating the  east  Texas  area,  and  more 
will  be  moving  In  soon. 

Longvlew  and  the  other  cities  in  east 
Texas.  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas  which  are 
served  by  Southwestern  owe  more  to  this 
great  friend  and  partner  than  they  will  ever 
realize. 

We  know  from  many  years  of  experience 
what  Southwestern  has  meant  to  Longvlew 
and  east  Texas,  and  we  honor  It  not  onJy 
on   the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  its  new 


plant,  but  for  th«  Invaluable  services  It  has 
rendered  since  It  beoame  a  vital  part  of  this 
matchless    area    many    yean    ago. — Carl   L. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF    VXORISA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  July  1,  1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  ob- 
serving the  celebration  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  It  is  well  for  us  to  pause  in 
our  legislative  duties  to  remind  ourselves 
of  the  fate  of  over  100  million  people  in 
the  world  today.  These  citizens  of  Po- 
land. Hungary.  Lithuania,  Ukraine, 
Czechoslovakia,  Latvia,  Kstonia.  White 
Ruthenia,  East  Germany,  Bulgaria, 
mainland  China.  Armenia,  Azerbaijan, 
Georgia,  North  Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural. 
Tibet.  Cossackla,  Turkestan.  North  Viet- 
nam, and  Cuba  are  being  denied  the  basic 
freedoms  which  at  one  time  they  all 
posses.scd.  and  which  we  hold  so  dear. 
Through  the  use  of  the  most  ruthless 
tactics  the  Soviet  Union  has  subjected 
these  peoples  to  economic,  political,  and 
intellectual  slavery.  Freedom  of  speech, 
religion,  association,  and  expression  are 
only  memories  to  the  older  generations  of 
these  unfortunate  nations. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  special  ob- 
servation is  to  call  attention  to  the  love  of 
freedom  which  continues  to  bum  in  the 
hearts  of  these  brave  peoples.  The  dem- 
onstrations by  workers  in  East  Germany 
in  1953,  the  uprising  of  the  Polish  people 
in  1956,  the  Hungarian  revolution  In 
October  of  that  same  year — all  these  are 
Indications  of  how  the  captive  peoples 
feel  about  their  rulers.  We  all  must  feel 
a  sense  of  loss  and  alarm  when  we  read 
recently  about  the  attempts  of  the  Polish 
Intellectual  class  to  obtain  just  a  mini- 
mum of  freedom  of  expression — a  sense 
that  is  magnified  when  we  realize  that 
the  activities  we  read  about  are  only  a 
few  of  the  thousands  that  take  place  each 
day  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  These  at- 
tempts to  regain  liberty  excite  our  admir- 
ation and  respect. 

Captive  Nations  Week  must  serve  as  a 
reminder  to  us  all  that  the  love  of  free- 
dom and  liberty  does  not  die — depriva- 
tion of  freedom  does  not  In  any  way 
eliminate  the  desire  for  It.  The  respect 
we  have  for  these  men  and  women  Is 
matched  by  our  horror  of  the  deceitful 
tactics  which  their  oppressors  have  em- 
ployed in  order  to  reduce  these  millions 
of  people  to  poverty,  hardship,  and 
slavery.  It  is  Important  for  us  to  re- 
member that  the  desires  of  the  people 
and  those  of  their  governments  are  com- 
pletely opposed.  It  Ls  crucial  that  today 
we  recognize  this  vital  fact,  for  Captive 
Nations  Week  Is  a  recognition  of  the 
hope  of  the  U.8.  Government  that  some 
day  the  wishes  of  the  captive  peoples  of 
Europe  and  their  governments  may  be 
one. 

The  citizens  of  the  State  of  Florida 
are  particularly  conscious  of  the  plight 
of  the  captive  nations,  for  one  of  them 


lies  Just  90  miles  from  our  shores. 
Weekly,  dozens  of  refugees  arrive  in  our 
State  with  stories  of  the  plight  of  the 
peoples  subject  to  Soviet  oppression. 
Such  a  situation  makes  Florida  esp>ecially 
conscious  of  the  need  of  U.S.  support  for 
all  the  captive  peoples  around  the  globe. 

Finally,  it  Is  fitting  that  this  week  we 
reflect  on  the  duties  of  each  American 
In  the  drive  for  the  eventual  release  of 
these  peoples  who  are  denied  the  very 
rights  for  which  we  fought  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

This  Saturday  we  will  celebrate  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, a  landmark  in  the  struggle  for  the 
liberties  wliich  these  captive  peoples 
lack.  Today,  we  reiterate  our  moral  and 
spiritual  support  for  these  valiant  peo- 
ple And  support  the  avowed  Intention  of 
our  Government  to  bring  freedom  to  all 
men  in  the  world.  Until  this  goal  Is 
reached — while  these  brave  peoples  are 
subjugated — peace  can  never  be  a  per- 
manent  reality  in  our   world. 


Ralph  McGill't  Indictinent  of  Missisiippi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1,  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  three 
students  reported  missing  in  Mississippi 
some  10  days  ago  are  now  presumed  to  be 
dead  by  most  of  the  searchers.  Not  on 
the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  we  can  hardly 
stccept  that  this  was  the  fate  of  the  three 
young  men.  no  less  understand  the  actual 
deed  Itself. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  article  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June  26, 
1964.  Jn  It,  Mr.  Ralph  McGill.  publisher 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  a  writer 
well-known  and  respected  for  his  cour- 
ageous stand  on  the  civil  rights  Issue, 
claims  that  the  young  men  and  wMnen 
who  are  now  in  Mississippi  with  the  in- 
tention of  securing  equal  rights  for 
Negroes  are  not  "Invaders"  as  Mississip- 
plans  claim,  but  are  similar  in  intention 
and  goals  to  a  Domestic  Peace  Corps. 

The  article  follows: 
Ralph  McGill's   Indictment  or  Mississippi 

Atlanta — A  teacher  telephoned  from 
Jackson.   Miss 

"There  are  fine',  good  people  In  this  State — 
many  of  them.  They  are  here."  he  said,  "but 
they  are  not  running  the  government.  The 
Governor  has  no  real  support.  The  sheriffs, 
the  mayors — they  are  captives  of  what  Mis- 
sissippi is  and  has  been — the  'good  people' 
are  here,  but  they  are  not  represented  In 
government — Ood  help  us." 

So.  as  the  search  goes  on  for  the  bodies  of 
three  young  students  presumed  murdered, 
the  Nation  waits. 

There  Is  need  to  think  rationally,  calmly, 
and  to  get  to  answer  the  "why." 

Mississippi  provides  the  example,  Ulus- 
tratlons  of  why  a  domestic  Peace  Ck>rpB  Is 
Impractical  in  regions  where  It  Is  most 
needed. 


Student  volunteers  In  Mississippi  esaen- 
tlally  are  a  Peace  Corps.  They  volunteered 
to  set  up  adult  education  schools,  niltcr- 
ate   persons   would   be   taught   to   read   and 
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write  Instruction  U  to  l>e  given  on  other 
adult  subjecu.  Children  would  be  taught 
.ublecU  not  available  In  the  public  school 
Bvstem.  For  thoee  who  want  It.  instrucUwi 
IS  offered  In  how  to  regUter  for  «>"n;-  ™ 
includes  education  on  the  background  of  the 
literacy  questions  asked  in  such  teeU. 

These  studenU  went  peacefiilly.  They 
carried  no  arms.  They  were,  in  fact  and  in 
effect  a  domestic  Peace  Corps,  engaged  In 
peaocfiU  actions.  Tet,  some  Mississippi  po- 
litical leaders.  In  and  out  of  the  Congress, 
have  labeled  them  "Invaders"  and  have 
sought  to  discredit  and  distort  them.  Or- 
ganlMd  harassment  of  them  has  gone  largely 
unopposed  by  local  law  enforcement  officers, 
or  has  been,  but  temporarily  halted.  In- 
tlmldaUon  and  outright  violence  against  the 
student  Peace-Corps-type   operation   Is  the 

rule.  ,  , 

Mississippi  has  been  producing  violence 
of  the  most  desperate  sort  for  some  years. 
This  includes  a  number  of  killings  classi- 
fied as  murders.  Homes  have  been  fired  Into 
and  churches  and  homes  burned  and  dyna- 
mited. The  tragedy  of  the  three  students  la 
In  the  pattern. 

What  do  thoughtful  Mlsslsslpplana  think? 
James  Silver,  for  almost  80  years  head  of 
the  history  department  at  the  University  of 
Mlsalsslppt,  has  de^arlbed  the  State  In  a 
book  JiMt  published  "Mississippi:  A  Closed 
Society."  In  an  honest  attempt  to  enable 
himself  and  others  to  understand  hte  State, 
be  wrote: 
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"Hostility  to  authority  and  disrespect  for 
law  are  cooomonplaoe  In  lOaslMlppi.     How 
could  It  be  otherwise  In  a  State  that  toler- 
ates the  cynical  disregard  of  the  Mississippi 
prohibition  law  and  blithely  ooUects  a  black- 
market  tax  on  Uquor?    Mlaslsslppl'e  spiritual 
secession   from  modem  America  has  never 
ended.    For  mcwe  than  a  century  Mlsslsslp- 
plana have  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  wUl 
of  the  national  society.    Perhaps  this  recal- 
citrance could  be  borne  with  In  the  past  but 
now  that  the  sancttiary  once  provided  by  the 
two  oceans  U  gone  and  the  country  Is  fight- 
ing for  Its  survival,  the  national  Interest  and 
the  Instinct  for  survival  demand  discipline. 
Mississippi  has  erected  a  totalitarian  society 
which  to  the  present  moment  has  eliminated 
the  ordinary  processes  through  which  change 
may  be  channeled.    Through  Its  police  power, 
coercion,  and  force  prevail  Instead  of  accom- 
modation, and  the  result  Is  social  paralysis. 
"The  strongest  preservative  of  the  closed 
society  is  the  closed  mind."  wrote  Professor 
SUver    after  near  three  decades  of  study  of 
Mississippi..  "It  has  been  argued  that  In  the 
history  of  >be  United  States,  democracy  has 
producecV  great  leaders  In  great  crises.    Sad 
ns  It  may^,  the  opposite  Is  true  In  Missis- 
sippi." .      ... 
That  Individuals  should  be  obsessed  with 
a  fantasy  of  past  and  present  and  are  unwill- 
ing, or  unable,  to  accept  their  obligations  as 
Americans    Is    bad    enough — that    a     State 
should  do  so  Is  melancholy   and  disturbing 
In  the  extreme. 


Tbat  Senators  and  Congressmen  should 
say  of  Idealistic  young  students  that  they 
"asked  for  It"  Is  enough  to  make  all  but  the 
more  callous  stop  and  reconsider  the  facts 
of  life — and  the  values  of  life. 


CaoMTOB  Votiof  Record 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30. 1964 
Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RxcoRD.  I  include  my  4th  con- 
gressional voting  r«x)rt  for  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  88th  Congress.  Covering  the 
period  from  May  13  through  June  30. 
it  contains  my  comments  mi  the  Inter - 
natiorukl  Development  Association,  rais- 
ing of  insurance  coverage  provided  by 
the  Federal  D^joslt  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, foreign  aid,  the  Federal  pay  bUl. 
excise  taxes,  and  the  mass  transit  bill: 


RoDean 

No. 


Date 


las 

•138 


127 

12B 

12S 
130 

131 
133 
133 
134 
13« 
136 
1S7 
188 
•ISO 

140-7 

148 

140 

IfiO 

1M 

•182 

•158 

154 

•15« 

IM 

167 

168 

160 

•IflO 

1«1 
182 

•1(B  170 

171 
172 
173 
174 


Msy  13. 

May  13. 


May  18.. 

Msy  10.. 

Msyao.. 
Msy  20.. 

May  ao.. 

May  20. . 
May  20.. 

May  21  „ 
Msy  28.. 
May  28.. 
May  27.. 
May  27.- 
May27  . 

June  3-4. 


Vote 


H.R. 

No. 


Unci  (lescriptJon 


R  B.r 


Yea 


Nay 


8.     2214 


1020 


JaneO... 
JoneO... 
JunaO... 
Jane  10.. 
Jane  10  . 
Jane  10.. 
June  11.. 
June  11  . 
June  18.. 
June  18.. 
June  17.. 
June  17.. 

June  17. 

June  18. 
June  18. 


11202 

11202 
n202 


11300 


Present . 
Nay 


Yea.   . 
Absent. 


I»rescnt. 
Nay 


T24 
5130 


Nay 

Yea 

Present. 
Present. 
PreeeUt. 

Yea 

Present 

Yea 

Yea 


132 


160 


181 

187 
311 


340 


11380 
11880 


June  18  25. 


June  30. 
June  30. 
June  30. 
June  30. 


11040 


11679.. 


Absent 

Present 
Present. 
Present 
Present 

Nay 

Yea 

}>reeent 

Yea 

Present. 

Yea 

Present. 
Absent.. 


218 
107 


247 


143 


Not 
voting 


108 

188 
64 


11378 


11375. 


70. 


Nay. 


108 
280 


248 
MO 


Present. 
Yea 


Absent. 


Present. 
Present. 

Yea 

Present. 


186 


116 
142 


40 


138 


61 

66 
66 


66 


06 
01 


211 
1T6 


167 
.... 


203 


223 


207 


27 

28 


27 


182 


162 


43 


47 


^11  1.^  Mr   i^Prulnski   RenubUcan.  of  nunote.     (62  Members  abseni . 
Quorum  call  b>  .Mr   i>er\»m8«i,  "'^f  .y""^;,ij  st«t*«  to  nartkctnate  In  an  tocTe«.s<'  ui 

^^r"J?..^'"o^r,!e^'J,'.:^^=''p-^^^^^^ 

HoOT^t'L,lutioc  authorizing  Ls-suance  of  n  gold  medal  to  Henry  J.  Kftiscr.     ^  S^o,^■ 

?=ra^fcrur2'2^P^pr«Ui^^^  ^  -■- 

M=^t^^4n.^.'.Sf±Ura^pr«l.^  '^  Members  answered  "present.  . 

8S2SS  SH  8  Mr-.  l^^*"btr."o,  Algols     (102  Member,  absen... 
Sn  P«««e,of  mmtary  oonst^ctio^^^^^  f^'wembers absent.) 

Quorum  caU  by  Mr.  Q«fy  v^™ojf*S'  ^-nSStf  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Ac" . 
i'^^^^^'^ml^u^r^^^^^^^^^     -'-tin,  to  the  U.M.- 
ance  of  savings  and  loan  accounts.  ^^  ^  ^^^    nrimary  elecUon.    There  were  .' 

Motion  to  reoommU  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

ESo^^^fbyU^nllT^bU^.  of  M issouri.     (48  Membe^.  absent  ) 
§^j;:;S?of'f e^afpay  blT  (^SSST^'^a^Tee  Member,  absen. . 

8sisss;^ofWuc  fcrp#»^ 

SllSl  5  ^V  K'&fe'of'Kinrl'*  W.ntSU  recepfon  for 
MoUoX';^mmmu  exteading  excise  tax  n^tee  for  1  year.     (1  Member  an...-ered 

ds1^«£:^^-^^^^  — 

were  6  quorum  calls  and  8  roUcaU  ▼<>'«  °P*5.      rS  Mumbws  absent ) 
Quorum  SLll  by  Mr.  Haley^em^,^«^<^^^MM«^^5^^^b«„,.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr  Wa«!<^n«,  D«n<^i^  lStM«  appropriation  bill. 
Ko^ciir??MrDom.'^o^'A^^SSX;  ?4raS^abaent.) 


For 
There 


•Items  so  marked  ar^  con-sldered  to  be  of  greater  significance,  and  a  brief  explanation  is  Included  herein 


BOLLCAU.    KO.    ISS,    INTERN ATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

In  February,  much  to  my  concern,  the 
House    voted    to    recommit — in    effect, 

kill a  bill   calling  for   continued  VS. 

participation  in  the  International  De- 
velopment Association.  The  bill  had  my 
strong  sunvort  and  in  an  earUer  roUcall 


report  I  pointed  out  that  IDA,  which  was 
initiated  during  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration, had  always  received  biparti- 
san backing.  I  was  thus  dismayed  that 
the  Republican  Party  fought  the  measure 
on  partisan  grounds. 

My  concern  was  apparently  shared  by 
former  President  Eisenhower,  for  alter 


defeat  of  HH.  9022  he  and  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Joined  with 
President  Johnson  in  an  ecort  to  save 
IDA.  Mr.  Eisenhower  had  this  to  say  in 
a  letter  to  the  Republican  leadership: 

I  note  wltto  concern  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Bepreeentatives  on  the  Interna- 
tional Developmwit  Association  measure  and 
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am  hopeful  that  this  unfavorable  action  can 
be  reversed.  •  •  •  I  do  believe  the  funda- 
mentals which  we  had  In  mind  when  we 
created  this  ventvire  are  sUU  eminently 
worthy.  That  Is.  wherever  possible  we 
should  favor  a  loan  In  place  of  grants  and. 
to  the  degree  possible  we  should  encourage 
other  nations  to  Join  us  In  carrying  the 
foreign  aid  burden. 

Mr.  Elsenhower's  admonishment  sub- 
sequently prompted  Republicans  to  take 
a  more  responsible  stand  on  the  foreign 
affairs  front.  When  the  House  recon- 
sidered the  IDA  propoeal.  this  time 
under  Senate  bill  2214.  36  Republicans 
switched  their  votes  and  supported  the 
Johnson  administration. 

WORTHWHn-B   CAU8K 

The  President  called  the  House  action 
"a  major  victory  for  the  American  peo- 
ple, for  an  effective  foreign  policy  and 
for  commonsense  in  our  interna tioiial 
dealings.  This  measure  Is  bipartisan  in 
its  origins,  and  I  congratulate  those 
Members  of  both  parties  who  Joined  in 
advancing  It  a  step  closer  to  reality.  It 
may  have  taken  two  tries,  but  a  worth- 
while cause  has  won  a  significant  suc- 
cess. We  will  always  ccmtinue  to  try 
when  the  cause  is  just." 

The  International  Development  As- 
sociation represents  the  direction  in 
which  I  am  sure  taxpayers  want  the 
United  States  to  move  in  the  area  of  as- 
sistance to  underdeveloped  countries:  A 
sharing  of  the  aid  burden  by  the 
wealthier  nations  of  the  free  world,  na- 
tions such  as  Germany.  Italy.  Japan, 
Great  Britain,  and  Canada. 

Under  the  agreement  for  replenishing 
the  resources  of  IDA,  an  affiliate  of  the 
World  Bank — which  has  an  unequaled 
record  of  never  having  had  a  defaulted 
loan  In  18  years — 16  other  countries  will 
put  up  $1.40  for  every  dollar  provided  by 
the  United  States.  Such  multinational 
participation  of  course  reduces  the 
amount  required  for  our  own  bilateral 
aid  program. 

NATIONAL    INTEREST 

The  $312  million  which  the  United 
States  will  loan  to  IDA  over  a  3 -year  pe- 
riod will  In  turn  draw  from  other  coun- 
tries $438  million  which  might  otherwise 
be  lost  if  the  program  were  allowed  to 
lapse,  and  it  would  lapse  without  our 
participation.  As  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
has  pointed  out.  this  would  be  profound- 
ly contrary  to  the  national  interest. 

Critics  of  IDA  have  charged  that  the 
$438  million  to  be  contributed  by  other 
member  nations  will  merely  be  a  rechan- 
neling  of  American  aid.  and.  therefore, 
not  a  genuine  contribution  of  their  own. 
The  charge  Is  false.  There  have  been  no 
new  commitments  for  economic  aid  to 
these  countries  since  1963,  and  an 
amendment  prohibits  any  new  military 
commitments  to  these  countries  after 
July  1964. 

Critics  also  allege  that  participation  In 
IDA  hurts  the  U.S.  balance  of  pajonents. 
This  charge,  too.  Is  false.  The  future 
IDA  procurement  pattern  will  quite  like- 
ly follow  that  of  the  World  Bank's:  about 
80  percent  of  the  UJS.  contribution  would 
be  spent  in  the  United  States. 

KXPAID    LOANS 

Another  important  point  in  IDA'S 
favor  Is  that  contributions  are  loans,  not 
grants.    All  borrowed  funds  are  repaid. 


By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  this 
be  called  a  "giveaway"  program,  or  as 
critics  are  quick  to  charge,  "pouring 
money  down  a  rathole." 

There  are  several  other  points  which 
encourage  support  of  the  International 
Development  Association.  No  Commu- 
nist nation  will  receive  IDA  funds.  The 
association  will  not  lend  to  nations  which 
expropriate  foreign  investments  without 
adequate  compensation.  IDA  has  never 
made  any  loans  to  Government-owned 
industrial  enterprises  that  would  compete 
with  private  enterprise,  nor  will  it  do  so 
in  the  future.  It  will  not  lend  to  coun- 
tries which  are  unwilling  to  carry  out 
needed  economic  and  social  reforms. 
IDA  is  managed  by  the  World  Bank, 
which  is  renowned  for  its  high  technical 
standards.  Strict  policies  are  followed  in 
determining  priorities,  appraising  proj- 
ects, and  negotiating  credits.  No  loans 
are  made  until  the  plans  are  fully  ap- 
proved, and  all  procurement  is  by  public 
bidding. 

EXCELLENT   PROGRAM 

In  short,  the  association  represents  an 
excellent  approach  to  foreign  aid.  As 
I  pointed  out  following  IDA's  earlier  de- 
feat in  the  House,  it  presents  our  best 
opportunity  to  pursue  a  program  of 
meaningful  assistance  to  developing 
countries,  and  to  share  with  other  afflu- 
ent peoples  the  burden  of  securing  eco- 
nomic strength  for  starving  millions  who 
are  haunted  daily  by  the  specter  of  com- 
munism. I  am  pleased  that  many  Re- 
publicans, on  IDA'S  second  trip  to  the 
House,  acknowledged  support  of  this 
point  of  view. 

ROLLCALL    NO.     13» rEDERAL    INSURANCE 

COVERAGE 

Although  I  was  the  only  California 
Democrat  to  stand  with  a  majority  of 
Republicans  in  sending  H.R.  5130  back 
to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
for  reconsideration,  my  vote  reflected 
support  for  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

To  fully  understand  the  issues  involved 
in  this  roUcall  some  background  infor- 
mation is  needed.  Last  summer,  at  the 
request  of  the  Kennedy  administration, 
the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  introduced  H.R.  7404. 
The  proposal  called  for  a  50-percent  in- 
crease in  the  maximum  amount  of  in- 
surance coverage  for  bank  deposits  and 
savings  and  loan  accounts;  it  also  con- 
tained provisions  to  protect  further  the 
safety  and  liquidity  of  insured  institu- 
tions, to  strengthen  safeguards  against 
conflicts  of  interest,  and  to  set  up  stand- 
by controls  over  dividend  rates.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  committee  chairman  never 
held  hearings  on  this  bill. 

NO   SATEOnARDS 

Some  6  months  later,  however,  he  held 
hearings  on  H.R.  5130.  This  measure 
proposed  a  100-percent  Increase  In  Fed- 
eral insurance  coverage,  but  It  contained 
none  of  the  regulatory  safeguards  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  7404.  The  administra- 
tion was  particularly  concerned  over 
H.R.  5130  because  it  felt  that  Increasing 
Insurance  coverage  from  the  present 
$10,000  per  account  to  $20.000 — without 
adequate     safeguards — would     tempt 


weaker  institutions  to  compete  more  ag-  ^ 
gressively  in  the  basis  of  interest  rate 
alone,  and  would  weaken  existing  incen- 
tives to  careful  and  responsible  manage- 
ment of  the  public's  funds.  Regrettably, 
the  administration  was  not  given  an  op-' 
portunity  to  present  its  views  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  in 
formal  testimony  on  the  bill. 

In  voting  to  recommit  H.R.  5130  it  was 
my  belief  that  the  questions  of  Increased 
insurance  and  adequate  safeguards 
should  be  considered  at  the  same  time — 
the  cart  should  not  be  put  before  the 
horse.  This  approach  should  be  reflect- 
ed in  committee  action.  I  believe  it  Is 
important  that  legislators  remain  open- 
minded  on  matters  which  come  before 
them,  and  I  think  that  committee  mem- 
bers— and  the  Congress — should  be  given 
every  chance  to  listen  to  and  consider  the 
views  of  the  executive  agencies  which  are 
close  to  any  given  situation.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  legislating  In  the  dark. 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  safeguards 
and  irregular  committee  procedure.  I 
have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  a  100- 
percent  Increase  in  deposit  and  share 
account  insurance  is  Justified.  Recent 
figures  provided  by  the  PDIC  indicate 
that  98  percent  of  all  deposit  accounts 
in  insured  banks  have  balances  of  less 
than  $10,000  and  are  therefore  fully  pro- 
tected by  existing  coverage.  The  figures 
for  savings  and  loan  associations  Indi- 
cate that  95  percent  of  all  accounts  are 
under  $10,000.  also  presently  protected. 

DANOES    CriTD 

Raising  the  insurance  limJts  to  $20,000 
would  affect  r>erhaps  only  an  additional 
1  percent  of  all  deposit  accounts  In  in- 
sured banks  and  savings  and  loan  Insti- 
tutions. In  my  Judgment,  this  might  be 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  healthy  com- 
petition between  established  institutions 
in  the  lending  business.  Institutions 
which  advertise  and  pay  high  dividend 
rates  would  capitalize  on  the  increase  in 
insurance  coverage  in  their  efforts  to  at- 
tract savings  from  other  lending  institu- 
tions. To  quote  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment: 

The  danger  In  a  substantial  Increase  In  In- 
surance coverage,  taken  alone.  Is  that  It  oould 
enctJVirage  competitive  and  other  practices 
among  promotlonally  minded  Institutions 
that  would  tend  to  undermine  their  safety 
and  solvency,  since  more  depositors  or  ac- 
count holders  would  be  inclined  simply  to 
look  to  the  Federal  Government  for  protec- 
tion In  the  event  difficulties  arose,  instead  of 
prudently  assessing  the  management  and 
performance  of  the  Institution  concerned. 

It  is  for  all  the  reasons  cited  here  that 
I  voted  against  H.R.  5130. 


Tribate   to  Senator   McGovera 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILUAMS,  JR. 

or    NEW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  1.  1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
hard-working  and  brilliant  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  for  his 
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tlrelus  ^ort«  ta>  luring  to  tbe  attention 
of  the  Amertcan  people  the  problems  of 
eoooomle  oonversloii. 

Senator  McOorwuf  has  demonstratea 
Ws  talent  as  an  excellent  legislator  In 
helping  to  guide  many  bills  through  the 
Senate;  aiid  those  of  us  who  support  his 
bill  8.'  2274.  to  establish  an  Economic 
Conversion  Commission,  are  confident 
that  passage  of  this  vital  legislation  wiU 
be  added  to  the  growing  list  of  legislative 
accompllshmentB  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  South  DakoU. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial-- 
whlch  appeared  in  the  New  York  DaUy 
News,  of  June  8.  1964— describing  the 
need  for  an  Econcnnlc  Conversion  Com- 

missicxi.  .  X  _j  1 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Uncle  Sam's  Unemployed 
The  United  States  owns  and  operates  6.800 
mUltwy  Installations,  here  and  around  the 
world.  Backing  up  these  Army-Navy-Alr 
Force  locaUons  are  counUees  thousands  of 
defense  planU.  Their  paychecks  are  an  Im- 
portant factor  to  their  ctanmunlUes'  econ- 
omy. 

But  now.  to  the  toterest  of  the  taxpayers. 
DefenM»  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  has  em- 
barked on  a  drasUc  cutback  program.  Hun- 
dreds of  aircraft,  missile,  aerospace,  naval 
and  such  planU  have  been  engaged  to  ac- 
tivities which  no  longer  are  regarded  as  e»- 
■enUal.  It's  probably  a  sound  idea  to  get 
them  off  the  public  back. 

However  says  Senator  Oeorge  S.  McGov- 
UN  Democrat,  of  South  Dakota,  haphazard 
shutdowns  to  date  have  caused  serious  hard- 
ships to  at  least  29  States,  and  he  Insists  that 
Government-made  poverty  U  bound  to  snow- 
ball. 

McOoTEKN'B  remedy,  as  speUed  out  befM« 
the    Senate    Commerce    Committee.    Is    the 
creation  of  a  NaUonal  Economic  CMiverslon 
CommlastoD  to  deal  with  the  entire  problem. 
Defense   firms    about    to   be    cut   or   shut 
down,  he  recommends,  should  be  given  plenty 
of  advance  notice,  plus  help  to  landtog  non- 
defense  contracts.     Plant   personnel— «s  to 
our  own  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  or  Long  Island 
or    New    Jersey    aircraft    plants— would    be 
steered  to  or  tratoed  for  new  Jobe. 
m'namara  can't  tbxi. 
One  grim  feature  of  this  growtog,  Wash- 
ington-made   unemployment    emergency    Is 
that  only  the  politically  naive  really  expect 
Secretary  McNamara  to  give  adequate  warn- 
ing notices  to  any  great  number  of  defense 
plants  before  November.    This  Is  an  election 
year. 

But  the  McGovern  plan  Is  both  sound  and 
humane,  and  It  or  something  like  It  must 
be  adopted  unless  our  Washtogton  ruler-em- 
ployers crave  to  be  cursed  from  coast  to  coast. 
Here  U  one  blU  on  which  Congress.  If  only 
to  Its  own  toterest.  should  act  with  alacrity. 


teenager  in  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Marlon 
C  Perry,  of  SimpaonvUle,  B.C.  His  brief 
statement  Is  entitled  "The  Great  lawie  of 
Our  Time."  and  la  one  o#  the  most  inci- 
sive and  eloquent  statements  I  have  read 
on  the  great  Issue  facing  our  country 
today— the  question  of  whether  we  are 
going  to  be  free  men  or  slaves  and 
whether  we  are  going  to  bow  to  the  will 
of  God  or  the  will  of  man  and  material- 
ism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  this  outstanding  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Perry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"The  Great  Issue  of  Cue  Time" — Statement 
BT  Marion  C.  Perrt 
The  great  issue  of  our  time  Is  not  eco- 
nomic, it  Is  moral.  The  United  States  has 
many  problems.  But  one  overshadows  all 
others.  That  problem  U  morality.  We  try 
to  buy  and  bribe  the  world. 

God  made  man  free.  Men  fought,  bled, 
and  died  for  freedom-Ood-glven.  todlvld- 
ual  freedom.  Man  Is  bom  free  to  choose, 
free  to  exercise  his  own  will,  to  develop  his 
own  personality  as  long  as  he  does  not  to- 
lure  his  feUow  man.  A  slave  Is  a  person 
whose  will  is  to  the  possession  of  another. 
The  more  decisions  the  Government  denies 
us.  the  nearer  we  are  to  slavery. 

Without  freedom  morality  can't  survive, 
without  morality  freedom  can't  survive. 
America  has  a  great  mission  to  perform--to 
save  the  world  trom  slavery;  to  save  the 
world  for  Christianity. 

What  can  you  do  then?  If  our  country 
can  be  saved  from  becoming  a  socialist^ wel- 
fare dictatorship  It  win  only  be  saved  the 
same  way  It  was  founded;  by  rebellious  pa- 
triots By  responsible  citizens  deanandlng 
a  return  to  the  Constitution,  the  greatest 
•freedcxn'  docvunent  ever  devised  by  man^ 
What  can  one  person  do?  You  can  stand 
up  and  be  counted— else  you  will  be  counted 
out  Tou  can  believe  In  your  God.  In  your 
country,  and  to  yourself  and  In  that  order. 
You  can  go  to  work  for  God  and  country. 
Maybe  one  man  can't  save  our  country,  but 

he  can  try.  . . 

"It  never  troubles  the  wolf  how  many  the 
sheep  may  be." 


Anniversary  Rites  Sonnd  Grim  Defense 
Wamiaf 


The  editorial  follows : 
[From   the   Florida   Times-Union.    Jackson- 

vUle.  Fla..  Jvme  28. 19<H1 
Amniveuart  RrrKS  SorrNB  Oanc  Defense 
Warnino 
A  stroke  of  genlvis  was  evidenced  by  the 
program  planners  who  arranged  events  to- 
day at  Fort  Caroltoe,  to  that  they  selected 
Vice  Adm.  John  S.  Thach.  deputy  chief  of 
naval  operations  tar  air.  as  the  prtoclpal 
speaker  of  the  400th  anniversary  rites. 

A  18th  century  French  admiral,  Rene  de 
Loudonnlere.  led  the  expedition  which  estab- 
lished the  basUon  on  St.  Johns  Bluff  to  the 
name  of  religious  freedom  to  1664.  In  the 
four  centuries  that  have  elapsed.  "mUltary 
outputs"  of  all  kinds  have  taken  on  dif- 
ferent shapes,  and  are  operated  on  a  different 
phUosophy— a  phlloeophy  that  is  symbolteed 
by  the  presence  a  few  mUes  distant  from 
Fort  Caroltoe  on  the  St.  Johns  River  of  an 
aircraft  carrier  basto. 

History  being  the  theme  of  the  cerenaony 
today  as  rlghUy  It  should  be.  let  us  not  give 
all  of  our  thought  to  the  significance  of  that 
French  fort  on  the  St.  Johns  four  centuries 
ago  The  replica  of  that  defense  tostallaMon. 
which  will  be  open  to  the  public  today,  is  a 
remtoder  of  other  events  of  the  more  recent 
past  which  have  as  much  meantog  as  the 
flitjt  Protestant  prayer  said  on  these  shores 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  the 
French  were  sUll  thinking  to  terms  of  the 
military  doctrine  which  built  Fort  Caroline. 
The  fixed  InstallaUon  theory  of  conducting  a 
war  was  reeponslble  for  the  ccmstructlon  of 
the  Magtoot  Line  which  has  given  Its  name 
to  a  defense  posture  that  can  be  fatal  to  a 
naUon.  The  French  sat  behtod  an  estab- 
lished Itoe  of  defenses  and  were  encircled  by 
the  German  panzers.  They  didn't  under- 
sUnd  the  meaning  of  maneuver. 

Admiral  Thach  is  the  product  of  a  different 
age  to  warfare,  and  as  a  result  erf  the  ''car- 
rier thinking"  to  the  US.  Navy,  he  knows 
the  value  of  the  maneuverabUlty  of  the  sea 
arms  attack  equipment.  He  and  every  other 
mUltary  man  abhor  the  fixed  defense  phil- 
osophy because  wars  can  only  be  won  by 
stayli4  on  the  effenslve.  Lack  of  aggressive- 
nera  Is  the  greatest  sto  that  a  soldier  can 

'^°^^e  Mayport  carrier  basto  wlthto  sight  of 
today's  ceremonies  Is  testimony  to  Jackson- 
ville's stake  to  the  preservation  of  tlilf  P'l'^- 
clple  that  must  remato  the  essence  of  ITncle 
Sam's  national  defense  philosophy. 

Meanwhile,  the  confused  and  ^erttant 
policy  of  our  State  Department  to  VleUiwn 
knd  elsewhere  offers  a  sign  that  the  Am.a^can 
nation  Is  on  the  run,  exposing  an  Achilles 
heel  that  U  as  vutoerable  as  France's 
Magtoot  Une  thinking  to  World  War  U. 


The  Moral  Iiiue  Ii  the  Great  If«ue  of  Our 
Time 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF  SOUTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNrTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  1,  1964 
Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  very  much  impressed  with  a 
aUtement  which  has  been  prepared  by  a 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday,  June  23, 1964 
Mr  SIKES.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Florida 
Times   Union,   probably   Florida's   out- 
standing   newspaper,   has   published   a 
thought-provoking  editorial  on  the  Fort 
Caroline  400th  armiversary  rites  held  re- 
cently near  Jacksonville,  comparing  the 
Fort  Caroline  venture  with  present  day 
mUltary  thinking.     Vice  Adm.  John  S. 
Thach.  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
for  Air,  was  the  principal  speaker.    Con- 
gressman Charles  E.  BEWHrrr,  who  so 
ably  represents  the  Jacksonville  district, 
is  the  principal  author  of  the  Fort  Caro- 
line restoration.    He.  more  than  anyone 
else,  designed  and  pushed  through  plans 
leading  to  the  restoration  of  the  tori  and 
Its  historic  400th  anniversary  rites. 


Voluntary  Foreign  Aid:  Ancestor  of  the 
Peace  Corps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIUP  A.  HART 

OF    IDCHIOAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  1.  1964 
Mr  HART.     Mr.  President,  the  Imag- 
Aatlon.  enthusiasm,  and  directness  of 
tie  Peace  Corps  have  established  a  high 
Jandard  for  Judging  programs  of  as- 
sistance, and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  con- 
tinue at  this  high  level  few  many  years 
to  come.    The  Peace  Corps  is  an  un- 
portant    arm    of    American    assistance 
abroad. 
Of  equal  importance  Is  the  voluntary 
"  foreign  aid  carried  out  by  American  mis- 
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slonaiies  and  voluntary  agencies.  Tbdr 
activities.  faithfiUly  supported  by  mil- 
lions of  citlzeuB  in  every  comer  of  this 
country,  have  been  in  progress  tor  maaj 
decades,  and  are  truly  an  ancestor  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  The  private  voluntary  ef- 
forts long  have  expressed  America's  ctm- 
cem  for  the  world's  needy;  and  the 
continued  dedlcaticxi  of  our  missionaries 
and  of  the  representatives  of  America's 
voluntary  agencies  inspires  all  who  will 
hwk. 

Today,  America's  religious  communi- 
ties and  the  volimtary  agencies  are  also 
contributing  directly  to  the  operation  of 
Government-sponsored  assistance  pro- 
grams. As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Refugees 
and  Escapees,  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the 
splendid  work  being  done  among  refugees 
and  displaced  persons.  The  agencies  are 
frequently  the  essential  links  between 
the  Oovemment  programs  and  the  per- 
son in  need. 

The  partnership  between  these  private 
agencies  and  our  Federal  Government  Is 
a  great  success,  and  Is  one  of  the  bright- 
est spots  in  our  assistance  programs 
abroad.  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  can  take  some  pride  in  the  en- 
couragement given  this  paj-tnershlp  and 
vohmtary  foreign  aid.  The  agencies 
must  also  be  commended — and  especially 
their  dedicated  representatives  in  the 
field — ^for  their  splendid  and  effective 
work  in  this  total  national  effort  to 
further  the  cause  of  Justice  and  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  American  people, 
whose  support  of  the  agencies'  programs 
Is  generous  and  sustained,  will  recognize 
the  responsibility  that  Government  pro- 
grams be  supported,  as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  entitled  "Ancestor  of  the 
Peace  Corps,"  from  the  Washington 
Dally  News  of  May  26. 1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ancestoh  or  the  Peace  Corps 

The  dramatic  success  of  the  Peace  Corps 
tends  to  distract  public  attention,  and  credit, 
from  tiie  slmUar  and  mucb  older  work  of  mls- 
sionarlee  representing  Christian  churches  In 
the  United  States. 

These  nilsslonarles  truly  are  the  ancestors 
of  the  Peace  Corps.  Their  example  Inspired 
its  creation.  And  their  efforts  continue  un- 
abated, despite  the  fact  our  Government  has 
moved  Into  their  chosen  field.  The  world's 
reservoir  of  human  misery  and  ignorance  Is 
so  vast  that  both  combined  can  affect  only 
a  small  percentage  of  It. 

Work  of  the  missionaries  Is  called  to  mind 
by  the  request  of  the  Government  of  the 
Congo  for  more  Methodist  missionaries.  The 
Methodist  Chiirch  long  has  been  working  in 
the  Congo  and  had  160  missionaries  there 
before  the  civil  war  which  started  in  19«1. 
The  church  still  has  90  there  and  is  pre- 
paring to  answer  the  plea  for  more. 

In  June  a  "Congo  task  force"  of  15  un- 
married Methodist  laymen  will  go  to  Brus- 
sels, Belgium,  for  an  Intensive  course  in  the 
French  language.  Then  they  will  go  to  the 
Congo  for  2  yean  and  a  half,  establishing 
missions  and  training  the  Congolese  In  thetr 
operation.  Their  pay  will  amount  to  little 
more  tluin  the  satisfaction  gained  from  help- 
ing their  fellow  men.  The  Congo  Govern- 
ment wants  them  particularly  to  aetabllBh 
schools  in  remote  areas.  Education  is  a  malB 
problem  In  this  new  nation. 


TlM  llsthodlsta.  ot  oouTM,  un  not  aloo*  In 
this  mlsBlonary  work.  Most,  or  all,  churches 
In  utm  Unttod  Stetw  mslntain  missions 
abroad.  liwJntflnf  dooton  as  wall  m  taaob- 
era.  Tlaa  wo^  la  flnanoad  by  pannlas  and 
dlmas  In  tha  ooUaotlon  plataa.  Thssa  mis- 
sionaries hava  mada  more  true  friemda  for 
the  United  States  than  all  o\ir  billions  In 
foreign  aid — and  perhaps  have  done  more 
lasting  good. 


GroundbreakiBg  for  New  Ohio  River 
Bridge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or   OTDXANA 
IN  THE  SENAT'E  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  1.  1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Can- 
nelton  and  Tell  City  are  neighboring 
Indiana  towns  of  some  2,000  and  7,000 
population,  respectively.  Both  are  built 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River.  Al- 
though there  have  long  been  efforts  to 
construct  a  bridge  In  this  area,  8[>annlng 
the  river  to  the  Kentucky  side,  It  has  al- 
ways been  necessary  for  residents  to 
travel  a  considerable  distance  in  order 
to  cross  into  that  neighboring  State. 

Consequently,  the  actual  ioeglnnlng  of 
work  on  a  bridge  to  connect  Cannelton 
with  Hawesville,  Ky.,  is  an  event  of  con- 
siderable significance  to  this  area. 
Groundbreaking  ceremonies  took  place 
on  Saturday,  June  13.  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  bridge  will  be  open  to  traffic  by 
the  end  of  1966. 

The  Cannelton-Tell  City  News  took 
note,  in  its  issue  of  June  9,  of  the  cele- 
bration planned  for  the  groundbreaking 
day.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
editorials  from  that  issue  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Arrival  or  Long  Anticipated  Bridge 

Saturday  wUl  be  a  historic  day  in  Cannel- 
ton, That  will  be  the  date  for  ground- 
breaking exercises  that  will  herald  the  start 
of  the  long  anticipated  Cannelton-Hawes- 
vllle  Bridge.  Within  2  years  and  a  half,  peo- 
ple win  be  using  this  great,  new  avenue  be- 
tween Indiana  and  Kentucky.  Great  bene- 
fits will  come  to  each  State  after  Its  comple- 
tion. 

For  generations  people  have  been  working 
to  bring  about  construction  of  this  span. 
It  will  be  located  at  a  spot  that  has  been 
a  historic  crossing  place  for  people  through 
the  entire  life  of  civilization  in  this  vicinity. 
tha  croasing  here  was  a  natural  for  canoes, 
rafts,  rbwboats,  steam  ferries,  and  now  a  sta- 
tionery link  that  wUl  start  on  the  Indiana 
shore  and  extend  to  Kentucky.  Through  it, 
the  two  States  will  become  as  one,  eq>eclally 
to  those  who  Uve  here. 

Many  people,  disappointed  at  failures  to 
build  this  bridge,  had  become  downhearted 
about  its  chances  of  ever  being  built.  Even 
as  late  as  the  early  part  of  this  summer, 
many  remarked.  "I'll  believe  It  when  I  see 
it."  We  hope  their  fears  have  been  dis- 
pelled. For  the  Cannelton-Hawesville  Bridge 
wlU  certainly  be  put  up.  In  recent  months, 
events  have  taken  place  that  have  demanded, 
more  than  evar,  its  construction. 

Stap  by  stap  thla  area  is  becoming  one  of 
tha  moat  fttal  gptAm  in  the  industrial  growth 


of  the  Ohio  Valley.  Ona  giant  stap  will  ooma 
Saturday  when  tha  start  ot  tha  spaa  hsra 
is  made.  No  Ticinity,  located  along  a  major 
■traam  like  tha  Ohio  River,  can  develop 
without  modem  means  of  transportation. 
This  bridge  guarantees  this  locaUty  will  iiave 
that  necessary  facUity.  As  traffic  grows  be- 
cause this  bridge  is  built  and  because  new 
plants  and  enlarging  ones  demand  additional 
routes  of  travel,  the  demand  wUl  be  heard  and 
answered  to  create  new  and  additional  de- 
veloped  roads.  All  of  this  follows  hand  in 
hand.  There  must  be  a  bridge  across  a  river 
where  any  big  development  Is  hoped  for.  We 
are  getting  that  span  now.  In  the  years 
ahead  the  progress  of  our  vicinity  will  reflect 
the  historic  impact  of  what  Is  taking  place 
In  starting  this  bridge  this  week.  It  Is  truly 
one  of  the  greatest  events  ever  to  happen 
here. 


Mant  Cooperated  To  Bring  Success 

When  Cannelton-Hawesville  Bridge  Is 
started  Saturday,  that  action  will  reflect  the 
cooperation  that  has  been  a  part  of  Its  suc- 
cessful pursuit  through  the  years.  Any 
project  of  this  kind  demands  hard  work  by 
many.  Since  such  a  program  is  usually  de- 
velojjed  after  years  of  effort,  there  are  al- 
ways many  who  share  In  the  work  to  make 
Its  birth  a  sure  thing. 

That  has  been  true  here.  A  bridge  is  to 
be  started  with  ground  breaking  ceremonies 
Saturday.  It  will  be  a  fact  that  this  can 
be  done  because  of  the  unselfish  devotion  to 
duty  and  hard  work  of  scores  and  scores  of 
people  through  the  years. 

For  at  least  fotir  decades,  the  prime  motive 
In  this  area  has  been  to  secure  a  bridge  that 
would  link  Indiana  and  Kentucky  at  Can- 
nelton and  Hawesville.  That  means  many 
have  taken  on  the  task  of  bringing  about 
this  span.  Down  through  those  years,  every 
step  has  been  important  in  the  final,  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  the  Job.  For  through 
the  work  of  those  living  and  dead  who  have 
worked  for  this  bridge,  the  project  has  been 
kept  alive  and  vibrant,  so  that  when  the 
hour  was  right,  the  final,  successful  blow 
could  be  struck. 

There's  no  telling  how  many  letters  havs 
been  written,  how  many  miles  have  been 
traveled,  how  many  meetings  held  and  bow 
many  people  have  Joined  in  the  work  to  get 
this  bridge — and  the  one  that  will  soon  be 
contrticted  for  at  Mauckport.  When  the 
glistening  new  spans  are  finished  and  life 
returns  to  normal  and  use  of  the  bridges 
become  taken  for  granted,  the  real  history 
of  endeavor  will  be  a  worthwhile  one.  Be- 
cause It  has  brought  about  something  that 
Is  great  and  necessary  for  growth  in  this 
modern  world. 

Thus,  it  is  fitting,  that  in  this  moment 
of  great  realization  we  rememl>er  this  effort 
was  shared  by  many.  Some  will  be  present 
Saturday,  some  will  be  unable  to  attend 
because  of  other  requirements,  while  some 
cannot  be  here  because  they  have  passed  on 
from  this  world.  Yet,  because  there  was 
always  someone  ready  to  rise  up  and  strike 
a  lick  for  this  great  program,  we  are  able 
to  celebrate  this  week,  the  actual  start  of 
the  bridge's  construction.  This  Is  another 
place  where  so  many  owe  so  much  to  those 
who  didn't  hide  when  the  call  for  work  was 
sounded. 


Poverty  and  the  Dropout 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILUAMS,  JR. 

or   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  U^JITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Jult  1, 1H4 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
President,    as    Americans,    we    proudly 
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boast  that  our  country  Is  a  land  of  equal 
opportunity.  Yet,  cruel  economic  cir- 
cumstance annually  bars  the  way  to  a 
decent  high  ■chool  education  for  over 
one-third  of  our  young  people.  We  are 
faced  with  the  terrifying  trend  of  pov- 
erty Children  are  forced  to  leave  school, 
to  work  to  help  support  the  family. 
Thus  they— In  turn— find  no  path  to 
better  their  ovm  future.  Poverty  beget^ 
Itself.  _^  . 

As  Governor  Hughes,  of  my  own  State, 

has  so  well  stated: 

We  have  for  a  long  time  talked  about  In- 
herited wealth,  but  we  never  talk  about 
inherited    poverty— and    we    should. 

I  agree.  ^       ,     . 

Indeed.  Thomas  Jefferson  deeply  be- 
lieved that  the  unique  quality  of  the 
new  society  created  by  our  forefathers 
was  its  openness  and  its  mobility — the 
freedom  which  allows  all  who  have  the 
ability  to  rise.  But  lack  of  education 
defeats  this  hope.  Aspiring  young 
Americans  have  been  one  of  our  greatest 
sources  of  strength;  we  must  not, 
through  complacency,  permit  them  to 
become  our  most  severe  weakness. 

We  cannot  afford  to  turn  our  backs. 
We  eannot.  and  should  not.  punish  a 
child  because  of  the  economic  circum- 
stance into  which  he  is  bom.  To  do 
BO  is  tantamount  to  punishing  the  future 
of  our  Nation,  under  the  caUous  philos- 
ophy that  a  chfld's  predicament  is  due 
to  stupidity  and  lack  of  ambition. 

On  March  4,  I  sponsored,  along  with 
17  other  Senators,  a  bill  to  alleviate  the 
growing  problem  of  high  school  dropouts. 
So  important  is  this  problem,  that  a 
proposal  similar  to  S.  2594  was  incor- 
porated into  President  Johnsons  poverty 

bill-  ,    J 

Failure  to  gain  a  high  school  education 

has  a  crushing  effect  on  both  the  in- 
dividuals involved  and  society  as  a  whole. 
It  belies  the  sustaining  concept  of  Amer- 
ican democracy— equal  opportunity  for 
aU    citizens.    It    stifles    economic    and 
technological   advancement.    It  creates 
an  unproducUve  burden  on  the  taxpayer, 
in   the    form   of   increased    relief   rolls. 
And— perhaps  most  self-defeating— lack 
of  education  perpetuates  inability  to  live 
and  work  in  a  society  committed  to  inde- 
pendence,   self-reliance,    and    technical 
know-how.    Social    progress    and    eco- 
nomic  progress   spring   from   improved 
educational  standards  offered  to  more 
Americans.     Only   then   will   the    great 
minds  of  today  find  successors  who  can 
guide  us  to  a  better  tomorrow. 

Mr  President,  the  distressing  magni- 
tude of  the  high  school  dropout  situation 
has  been  perceptively  presented  by  Sylvia 
Porter,  in  the  Washington  Star.  She 
has  blasted  the  myth  that  dropouts  are 
neither  inherently  equipped  nor  eager  to 
learn. 

I  hope  all  Members  of  Congress  and, 
indeed,  all  other  Americans  will  take  this 
opportunity  to  read  of  a  vexing  problem 
which  demands  our  immediate  and 
thoughtful  attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Toua  Monet's  Wotth— Deofoxtt  Piovaas 

TBULT    Al.AaMIMO 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

At  this  peak  of  the  high  school  dropout 
season  let  me  submit  some  hitherto  undis- 
closed statistics  about  who  Is  dropping  out 
this  year  which  I  suspect  wm  stun  you  as 
they  have  Just  stiumed  me.  ..  ^.  w 

A  full  82  500  who  will  drop  out  of  high 
school  in  19«4  alone  have  the  "Cholaftic 
abiuty  to  complete  a  college  program  and  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  our  econ- 
omy and  society.  These  represent  a  tremen- 
dous loss  to  our  Nation. 

Another  375.000  who  will  leave  this  year 
without  getting  a  diploma  have  the  poten- 
tial to  complete  difficult  poet-high  school 
vocational  programs  and  to  fill  our  urgent 
need  for  trained  technicians.  These  repre- 
sent an  enormous  loss,  too. 

HXAOED    FOR    TJNEMPLOTMENT 

An  additional  150.000  who  wUl  drop  out 
have  enough  Intelligence  to  complete  special 
high  school  courses  designed  for  them  and  to 
acMUlre  the  skills  with  which  to  earn  a  de- 
cent living.  They'll  not  find  the  cours«, 
though,  and  they'll  be  heading  for  the  Job- 
less rolls. 

Only  143.600  of  all  who  will  drop  out  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  IQ  pile  and  need  special 
education  programs.  But  they  won't  find 
the  programs.  But  they  won't  find  the  pro- 
grams either  and  they'll  Join  our  swelling 
numbers  of  unemployed  Juvenile  delinquents 
and  welfare  cases. 

Despite  the  many-pronged  attack  we  are 
launching  on  the  dropout  problem,  the  esti- 
mate still  is  that  In  this  decade  of  the  1960'8 
7.6  million  wUl  leave  high  school  before  grad- 
uation The  above  breakdown,  made  by  O. 
Roy  Warner  erf  the  UB.  Office  of  Education, 
signals  what  is  to  happen  in  1964  alone  and 
indicates  what  sort  ol  teenager  is  quitting. 

Consider  the  starUlng  Implications  of  these 
statistics  on  the  brainpower  and  potential  of 
ttie  dropout.  The  widespread  impression 
that  the  dropout  Is  a  dullard  with  a  below- 
normal  IQ  Is  not  true.  On  the  contrary,  61 
percent^-CM-  4,575,000  of  this  decade's  drop- 
outs—have the  ability  to  complete  tough 
vocational -technical    programs    and    coUege. 

WASTE    IS    DKVASTATINC 

The  waste  of  human  resources  and  talent — 
in  an  era  when  the  economy  Is  demanding 
increasing  education  and  when  a  shortage  of 
BklUed  manpower  could  undermine  our  fu- 
ture growth — ^is  devastating. 

Mr.  Warner  evaluated  21,497  dropoute 
tested  m  9  studies  carried  on  at  the  Federal. 
State,  and  city  levels.  The  students  were 
ranked  on  the  standardized  scale :  An  IQ  be- 
low 80  indicates  the  need  for  special  educa- 
tion an  IQ  between  80  and  88  indicates  the 
need  for  special  high  school  coxirses;  an  IQ 
between  90  and  109  indicates  the  student 
can  complete  vocational-technical  programs; 
an  IQ  of  110  and  above  Indicates  the  student 
can  complete  college.  Here's  how  the  21.487 
came  out. 

Only  19  percent  had  IQ's  of  less  than  80 
and  only  20  percent  had  IQ's  between  80  and 

80 

A  full  60  percent  had  IQ's  between  90  and 
109,  and  about  11  percent  had  IQ's  of  110 
and  above. 

vEBaATn.E  BnrcATioN 

We  must  drastically  revise  our  school  cur- 
rlculums  to  make  the  education  more  versa- 
tile and  compelling.  We  must  provide  far 
more  postschool  training  programs  for  the 
millions  of  students  capable  of  becoming 
skilled  technicians.  We  must  develop  spe- 
cial courses  for  the  low  IQ  groups  to  make 
them  capable  of  holding  Jobs.  We  must  up- 
grade the  caliber  and  dignity  of  vocational 
education  across  the  board  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. We  must  vasUy  Improve  our  guidance 
services.  We  must  make  a  searching  exami- 
nation of  our  own  attitudes  toward  types  of 
education.  Insist  not  Just  on   a  reappraisal 


of  our  education  system  but  also  on  follow- 
tm  corractlve  action. 

As  Mr.  Warner  says,  though,  no  matter 
"how  versatile  the  school  cvurlculum,  how 
effective  the  guidance  services,  or  how  many 
special  programs  are  developed,  It  will  not 
be  possible  to  keep  every  potential  dropout 
m  school.  The  home,  the  church,  and  other 
societal  Institutions  must  assist  the  school 
11  the  iwoblem  Is  to  be  solved." 

On  every  front,  the  gap  between  what 
were  doing  and  what  we  should  be  doing 
Is  awful. 


Wheat  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF    NOBTH   CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  1.  1964 
Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  Insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  dated 
July  1  1964,  addressed  to  me  and  signed 
by  E  A  Jaenke,  Associate  Administra- 
tor of  th^  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which,  of  course,  is  self- 
explanatory. 

It  seems  to  me  that  aU  of  this  adds  up 
to  the  fact  that  the  new  wheat  program 
is  in  the  interest  of  wheat  farmers,  our 
consumers,  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
taxpayers  of  our  coimtry. 
The  letter  follows: 
U.S.  DaPABTMEKT  OF  Ac«icm.Tua«, 
AcaicuLTcaAi  STAsnjaATioN  and 
Conservation     SiavTCE,     Omci 

OF  the  ADMINISTaATOR, 

Washington,  B.C.,  July  1,  1964. 
Hon.  HAaoLD  D  Coolet, 
Ho^Lse  of  Representativet. 

Deae  Me.   Coolet:  During  our  visit  tWs 
morning  you  Indicated  that  some  i'^mam  m 
North  Carolina  had  contacted  you  regarding 
the  new  wheat  program  of  1964.    It  appeared 
that  these  producers  felt  they  did  not  have 
an  opportvmlty  to  participate  In  the  prog?^. 
While  we  all  realize  that  It  was  necessary 
that  wheat  legislation  be  enacted  this  ^^^g 
after   most  of  the  wheat  in  the  fall-seecea 
areas  was  already  planted,  nevertheless  and 
in  fact,  because  of  the  relative  lateness  <rf 
the  new  program,  the  ASC  organization  took 
every  possible  step  to  make  sure  that  every 
farmer  was  aware  of  the  provisions  <rf  the 
new  program  and  how  they  might  affect  him. 
Since  our  visit  this  morning  I  checked  -with 
the    North    Carolina    State   ASC    office   and 
fotmd  that  In  addition  to  the  notification  of 
their  1964  allotments,  mailed  to  every  farmer 
prior  to  last  year's  ref erendvim,  the  following 
actions  were  taken  after  enactment  ol  the 
Agrlciiltural  Act  of  1964: 

(a)  All  county  committeemen  and  county 
office  managers  attended  2-day  meetings  on 
April  16  and  17  to  have  the  new  program  ex- 
plained to  them. 

(b)  All  persons  with  allotments  were  sent 
a  new  mailing  which  Included  a  description 
of  the  program  (PA-618  attached)  and  a 
letter  from  the  county  ofllce  Informing  them 
of  the  time  and  place  of  signup  and  other 
localized  program  provisions. 

(c)  All  farms  with  wheat  allotments  were 
visited  by  county  employees  for  the  purpose 
of  measuring  1964  wheat  If  the  farmer  so  de- 
sired. This  afforded  an  oppcatunlty  to  dis- 
cuss the  program. 

(d)  The  signup  period  was  extended  to 
May  22  to  provide  additional  time  for 
farmers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  county  offices  and  sign 
up  to  partlrlnate  In   the  program. 
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(•)  Fanners  w«r«  noalled  foUowup  letters 
giving  tbexn  an  opportunity  to  participate 
In  tbe  program.  In  some  oountiee,  aa  many 
as  four  letten  were  sent  to  wheatgrowers. 

(f)  Rrteaaw  to  public  information  media 
were  numerous.  In  general,  very  good  oot. 
erage  was  reoelred  on  radio  and  TV  stations 
and  In  newspapers. 

While  we  brieve  that  the  program  offers 
definite  advantages  to  the  producer  who 
cooperated.  I  want  to  reiterate  that  even  the 
nonoooperating  producer  Is  better  off  than 
he  would  have  been  In  the  absence  of  the 
wheat  bill  pfused  this  spring.  He  benefits 
from  an  increase  In  the  loan  level  to  par- 
ticipants, and  he  benefits  by  the  reduced 
production   on    participating   farms. 

I  trust  the  above  information  will  be 
helpful  In  answering  Inquiries.  We  stand 
ready  to  assist  you  at  any  time  in  any  way. 
Sincerely, 

B.  A.  JAENKE. 

Aaaociate  Admtnistrator . 


Lithaauaa-AflMricaB  Confrest  Retolotion 
Adopted  b  WatluDftoB,  D.C 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSK! 

OF   njLZNOIB 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  RBPRKSKNTATTVES 

Wednetday.  July  1. 1964 

Mr.  PUCINHKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
pcut  weekend,  our  Nation's  Capital 
played  host  to  the  Lithuanian-American 
Ck>nffres8.  wtaoee  delegates  came  here 
from  all  over  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  quadrennial  convention 
in  Waahingtoo. 

Following  is  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  patriotic  organization  whoee  dedi- 
cation to  freedom  and  Justice  deserves 
the  admiration  of  all  Americans.  It  Is 
flttlng  that  we  here  in  Congress  should 
share  the  aqpriratlons  of  these  dedicated 
Am«-lcans  of  Lithuanian  descent  who 
continue  to  wage  the  battle  for  libera- 
tion from  Communist  oppression  of  their 
countrymen  in  Lithuania. 

I  am  ooafldent  President  Johnson 
shares  with  these  loyal  Americans  the 
hope  that  we,  as  a  nation,  must  do  all 
within  our  strength  to  restore  f  reedcxn 
and  dignity  to  all  people  of  the  world. 
The  United  States,  to  this  day,  refuses 
to  recognize  the  illegal  seizure  of  Lithu- 
ania. Estonia,  and  Latvia  by  the  Com- 
munists. And  we  shall  continue  to  re- 
fuse such  recognition  until  Lithuania  and 
her  two  Baltic  neighbors  can  again  Join 
the  family  of  free  nations. 

The  resolution  follows : 
MncoaANDUX 
To:     The    Honorable    Lyndon    B.    Johnson, 

President  of  the  United  States. 
Prom:   The  Lithuanian  American  Congress, 
convened  In  Washing^n.  D.C,  June  36- 
28.   1964,  by  t)ie  Lithuanian   American 
Coiuxcil,  Inc. 

Recent  developments  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Baltic  States  are  of  deep  concern 
to  the  1  million  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent.  In  behalf  of  these  citizens,  the 
Lithuanian  American  Congress  calls  your  at- 
tention to  several  Items  concerning  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  the  cause  of 
f reedocQ  for  the  Baltic  States. 

As  stated  In  one  of  your  recent  addresses: 
"Peace  depends  upon  rebuilding  old  Euro- 
pean clvUtzaUon  within  historic  bound- 
aries. •   •  •  Freedom  is  the  tide  of  history." 


While  some  Eastern  European  nations  ap- 
pear to  t>e  reasserting  their  identities,  we 
are  dismayed  by  the  plight  at  the  Baltic 
States,  whose  situation  remains  unchanged 
since  1940.  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
continue  to  be  militarily  and  politically  dom- 
inated by  a  giant  neighbor.  The  prerogative 
of  self-determination  has  been  taken  from 
these  Baltic  people. 

We  have  been  encouraged  by  the  consist- 
ent refusal  qf  the  U.S.  Oovernment  to  recog- 
nize the  forced  incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States  Into  the  Soviet  Union.  This  policy 
has  been  reafflrmed  by  ever^  administration 
slnoe  It  was  voiced  In  1940  by  the  then  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Sumner  Welles. 

Mr.  President,  we  respectfully  ask  your 
assurance  that  this  policy  shall  be  continued 
under  your  adnilnlstratlon.  and  that  you 
consider  the  implementation  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Activation  of  the  nonrecognitlon  prin- 
ciple by  stressing  at  every  opportunity  the 
restoration  of  Independence  to  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

a.  Use  of  the  United  Nations  and  aU  other 
appropriate  international  forums  to  request 
restoration  of  human  rights  and  national 
freedom  to  the  Bfdtic  people. 

3.  Expanding  coverage  of  the  Baltic  States 
by  Voice  of  America,  Radio  Free  Exirope.  and 
other  means  of  communication  In  the  truth 
campaign. 

4.  Encourage  establishment  of  a  Captive 
Nations  Committee  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  to  study  the  Baltic  sitiiaUon  and 
recommend  an  honorable  solution  of  the 
problem. 

6.  Avoid  cultural,  economic,  or  other  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  which  coiUd  or 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  capUve  nations. 

6.  Refuse  to  enter  Into  any  nonaggression 
pacts  with  the  Soviet  Union  which  would 
serve  to  bolster  Soviet  colonialism  and  make 
the  liberation  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia man  difficult  to  achieve. 

Mr.  President,  we  ask  your  Indulgence  in 
these  matters  not  only  because  we  are  deeply 
ooQcemed  for  the  people  and  the  land  of  our 
forefathers,  but  also  because  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  suggested  actions  are  vital  to 
the  national  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom  through- 
out the  world. 


Dr.  Leoaard  Cannickael 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PKNNSTLVAjnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10. 1984 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Dr.  Leonard  Carmichael  and 
his  good  wife.  Pearl  Kidston  Carmichael 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  UJ3.  Congress 
and  the  American  people  for  the  fine  and 
successful  service  they  rendered  during 
Dr.  Carmichael 's  service  as  secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

As  I  believe  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  presen- 
tation of  its  appreciation  to  Leonard 
Carmichael  will  receive  wide  acceptance 
in  the  United  States,  I  am  submitting  it 
for  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  American 
people: 
PaocKEDiNGS  or  TKs  Annttal  MiKTXira  or  thi 

BOAIS  or  RCOBNTB  OT  TBI  SlOTHBOIfiaH  In- 

sTmmoK 

There  followi  the  test  of  th*  rtsolutlaa 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Begenta  t6  signify 


the  gratitude  of  the  Board  for  Dr.  Car> 
mlchael's  distinguished  service  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

^  "surrHaoKUjf  iNSTmmoN 

"The  Board  of  Regents  presents  this  tribute 
of  appreciation  to  Leonard  Carmichael,  greet- 
ings: 

"Be  it  resolved.  Whereas  on  January  31, 
1964,  Leonard  Oarmlchael  will  retire  aa  Sec- 
retary of  th«  Smithsonian  Institution,  after 
11  years  of  superb  leadership  and  achieve- 
ment in  that  ofllce:  and 

"Whereas  In  his  tenure  as  the  seventh  Sec- 
retary since  1846.  remarkable  advances  In  the 
usefulness  antj  the  vision  of  the  Institution 
were  made,  redounding  to  his  credit,  to  ours, 
and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Among  these  advances  were: 

"Enlargement  of  the  professional  staff  in 
numbers  and  distinction,  erpansion  of  the 
scholarly  publication  program  and  Its  con- 
tinued worldwide  acclaim,  planning,  super- 
vision of  construction,  and  opening  of  the 
great  new  Museum  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology. 

"Of  notable  Importance  also  were  the  en- 
largement of  the  Museum  of  National  His- 
tory, transfer  of  the  handsome  and  historic 
U.S.  Patent  OfBce  Building  to  the  Smith- 
sonian as  a  long -sought  National  Pqrtralt 
OaUery.  and  for  the  children  of  the  Nation 
and  the  young-ln-heart.  a  wonderfully  Im- 
proved National  Zoological  Park. 

"With  his  knowledge  and  deft  touch,  al- 
most all  puMlc  displays  were  modernized 
and  many  new  exhibit  halls  were  opened,  the 
famed  Astrophyslcal  Observatory,  relocated 
in  Cambridge.  Mass..  turned  Its  farseeing  eyes 
to  space-age  projects,  including  the  establlah- 
ment  of  satellite  observing  stations  around 
the  globe; 

"As  an  Bs-Offlco  Trustee.  Dr.  Oarmlchael 
has  been  tireless  in  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Cultural  Center,  a  bureau  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  now  renamed 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  by  action  of  the  Oongrees. 
Ukewlse.  the  National  Oallery  of  Art.  also  a 
bxireau  of  the  &nlthsonlan  Institution,  has 
greatly  benettted  by  the  distinguished  serv- 
ices rendered  by  !>.  Oarmlchael  as  an  Ez- 
Offlcio  Trustee  of  the  National  OaUery; 

"Moreover,  in  Dr.  Carmlchael's  tenure  the 
endow^ient  funds  of  the  Institution  were 
greatly  Increased,  both  through  gain  in  in- 
vestment value  and  through  generoxis  new 
gifts  and  bequests.  In  the  conduct  of  the 
Onancial  affairs  of  the  Smithsonian  he  has 
evidenced  exceptional  financial  prudence  and 
sagacity; 

"Finally,  we  commend  to  public  attention 
that  now  upward  of  15  million  Americans 
annually  visit  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
to  be  inspired  and  instructed  by  Its  public 
displays  and  scientific  research  collections  of 
more  than  67  million  objects;  therefore. 

"fiy  this  resolution,  whiQh  uHU  be  spread 
upon  the  record.  The  Chancellor  and  Board 
of  Regents  reaffirm  their  admiration  for  and 
gratitude  to  Dr.  Leonard  Carmichael  for  all 
he  has  done  to  bring  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution to  Its  present  state  of  prestige  and 
usefulness.  They  rejoice  that,  in  retirement, 
he  will  still  be  available  for  advice  and  coun- 
sel. They  are  proud  of  this  able,  dedicated, 
kindly  man.  They  think  that  James  Smith- 
son  would  have  been  proud,  too. 

*^nanimoiisly  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Jan- 
uary 23.  1964. 

"Robert  V.  Fleming.  Chairman.  Execu- 
tive Oonunittee;  Earl  Warren.  Chan- 
cellor; Clint  P.  Anderson.  J.  W  Ful- 
brlght.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Frank  T. 
Bow.  Clarence  Cannon.  Michael  J.  Klr- 
wan,  John  Nicholas  Brown,  William  A. 
M.  Burden.  Crawford  H.  Oreenewalt. 
Caryl  P.  Hasklns,  and  Jerom«  O.  Bun- 
saker." 
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Cdba  To4ay— Last  of  a  Scries 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 


or  rLoanu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25, 1964 

Mr  ROOBRS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speaker. 

in  accordance  with  my  remarks  made 

earUer.  I  Include  the  last  installment  of 

the  Washington  Star  series  on  Cuba  in 

the  Racoao: 

Cuba    Today— Socialism    Bsings   THspmr   to 

Nation 

(By  Bruce  Taylor) 

The  people  who  run  Cuba  tell  you  that 

what  U  happ«ilng  there  today  is  "socialism 

with    a    cha-dba-cha.-      The    Inference,    of 

course,  la  that  UXe  on  the  island  Is  a  gay 

It  is  difBcxilt  to  conceive  of  anything  more 
removed  from  the  truth.    Cuba  U  a  naUon  of 

'^'y^  see  It  Ui  the  Incredible  scenes  of 
heartbreak  when  one  or  more  members  a<  a 
family  who  ftnaUy  have  been  given  authori- 
■aUon  to  leave  the  Island  are  being  "een  off 
at  Havana  airport  by  those  who  must  stay 
behind.  They  know  they  may  never  see  each 
other  asain. 

A  S^taOlara  man  and  his  4-year-old  son. 
the  only  members  of  a  famUy  of  seven  who 
have  been  allowed  to  leave,  have  been  wait- 
ing more  than  2  years  to  get  the  exit  visas 
for  which  the  entire  family  applied.  They 
must  go  now  because  It  wlU  be  their  <mly 
Sianoe.  THey  can  only  hope  the  others  will 
be  permitted  to  foUow  in  time. 

SralPPKD    OF    POS8I88ION8 

They  are  stripped  of  everything  but  the 
clothM  on  their  backs.  A  pin  of  no  valiie 
that  belonged  to  the  man's  grandmother  is 
Seen  from  his.  as  is  hU  tie  bar.  His  watch 
U  demanded.    So  Is  every  last  centavo  In  his 

*'*TlLe  UtUe  boy  Is  afraid  of  the  guard  who 
Is  searching  him.  His  only  possession  is  a 
pocket  comb  and  he  cries  when  the  guard 
takes  It  from  him.  He  trlee  to  retrieve  it. 
The  guard  shoves  him  away. 

The  man  says  nothing.  He  has  heard  of 
people  getting  aU  the  way  to  the  Pla^;  ^^ 
to  be  dnggvX  from  their  seats  at  the  last 
momenTNor  do«i  he  say  anything  to  any- 
one other  than  the  boy  while  the  plane  is  to 

He  walks  stiffly  from  the  aircraft  at  Mexico 
City  holding  his  son  close  to  him.  The  man 
la  CTytog  when  he  comes  Into  the  Immigra- 
tion area. 

TJSK    GLOWING    TERMS 

Two  people  near  him  are  talking  One  Is 
a  self-de«n1bed  freelance  writer  from  Can- 
ada's west  coast.  The  other  is  a  Belgian 
woman.  They  have  come  over  from  Cuba 
on  the  same  flight,  and  are  discussing  Mr. 
Castro  in  glowing  terms. 

The  man  looks  at  them  In  disbelief.     You 
are  CommunUts? "  he  asks  in  heavy  accents. 
The      woman      smiles      condescendingly. 
"SoclaXisU."  , ,__ 

•You  are  fools."  ths  Cuban  says.  Crazy 
fools."  He  takes  his  son  to  the  other  side 
of  the  rocan. 

And  you  see  despair  in  the  eyes  of  the 
beauUful  young  mother  of  22  who  has  b^ 
cOTie  a  prostitute  in  Havana  in  order  to  leea 
and  clothe  her  2-year-old  daughter 

She  knows  she  wUl  go  to  Jail  if  she  is 
cauKht  ProsUtutlon  once  was  a  flourish- 
ing Industry  in  Cuba,  but  is  ouUawed  now. 

FAMILY    WAS   WIALTHT 

She  comes  from  a  family  which  was 
wealthy  before  the  revolution,  and  Is  well 
educated.    She  was  married  In  her  teens  to 

] 


a  prosperous  businessman  from  another 
Latin  Amitr"^"  country  and  went  there  to 
Uve  with  him.  He  died  whUe  she  was  preg- 
nant. She  waant  really  aware  of  what  had 
hM>pened  to  Cuba  in  her  absence,  and  re- 
Sim«l  to  Havana  to  be  with  her  family 
when  ahe  gave  birth.     Now.  ■»».<«*  ^^ 

She  has  been  able  to  buy  only  two  pairs 
of  shoes  for  her  baby.  She  cut  the  toes  out 
of  them  as  the  chUd  grew.  She  says  she  has 
dllBculty  buying  enough  milk  for  ^m  daugh- 
ter even  on  the  black  market.  Twice  the 
baby  was  sick,  and  she  couldnt  get  a  doctor. 

U  prostitution  the  only  answer? 

She  ahnigs.  "They  know  I  am  a  giisano  (a 
worm,  someone  opposed  to  the  government) 
and  will  give  me  a  menial  Job  at  the  mini- 
mum pay  of  86  pesos  a  month.  It  cost  me 
more  than  that  for  food." 


DBXAMS  or  ESCAPE 

She  like  moat  other  Cubans,  cherishes  a 
tlreani  of  escape.  She  says  she  belongs  to  a 
group  which  is  planning  to  steal  an  alrpUne. 
She  knows  the  penalty  for  even  plotting  such 
a  scheme,  but  says  she  is  not  afraid. 

"My  daughter  and  I  would  be  better  off 
dead  than  have  to  Uve  here,"  she  says.  "I 
will  kiU  her  before  they  can  take  her  from 
me  for  one  of  their  schools." 

She  speaks  with  such  quite  sincerity  you 

telle ve  her.  ^.  ^  ». 

Cuba  Is  controlled  by  a  minority  which  has 
created  the  means  of  maintaining  control. 
It  performed  a  very  necessary  task  5  years 
ago  and  set  off  on  a  patch  of  noble  Inten- 
tions.    Along   the    way    It   went   awry. 

It  wallows  now  in  the  eminence  of  Its 
position.  It  takes  f»  itself  the  best  of  what- 
ever is  avaUable:  The  good  cars,  the  good 
food,  the  good  clothes,  the  good  homes. 

KPrrOMX     OF     OPTJLKNCE 

Photographer  Adrian  Lunny  and  I  spent 
2  days  and  a  night  in  ManjKanillo  at  the  home 
maintained  for  visiting  party  leaders.  It  was 
the  very  epitome  of  opxUence.  It  had  a 
swimming  pool  and  huge,  immaculately  kept 
gardens.  Its  table  setting  would  have  done 
Justice  to  a  maharajah. 

At  our  flnal  dinner,  one  of  our  party  leader 
hosts  pushed  away  the  remains  of  one  of  the 
flneet  meals  I  had  ever  shared,  and  leaned 
forward  to  wipe  his  mouth  on  the  hem  of 
the  exquisite  damask  tablecloth. 

"Well  now,"  he  asked,  interrupting  himself 
with  a  belch,  "do  you  stiU  believe  the  Ues  of 
the  Yankee  Imperlallste  that  there  is  a  food 
shortage  In  Cuba?" 

Across  the  street,  other  Cubans  were  com- 
ing home  to  their  palm-thatched  hut*  with 
their  meager  quota  at  rationed  foodstuffs. 

YAWKXS    BCAPBGOAT 

The  "Yankee  ImperlallsU"  are  the  con- 
venient scapegoat  for  everything  that  goes 
wrong  on  the  Island.  Mr.  Castro  rxms  his 
country  Uke  a  oxxAed  labor  leader  runs  a 
xmlon:  he  talks  about  all  the  wonderful 
things  that  are  going  to  happen,  uses  force 
to  beat  down  opjioaltlon,  and  tries  to  take 
his  people's  minds  off  what  he  is  doing  by 
keeping  them  angry  at  someone  else. 

In  Mr  Castro's  case,  the  target  Is  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  blamed  for 
everything  Imaginable,  mcludlng  last  year  s 
faUure  of  the  tomatoas  to  grow. 

Oddly  enough,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are 
carried  in  all  Cuban  parades,  and  Cuban 
soldiers  on  the  far  side  of  the  3-mile-wide 
no  man's  land  salute  the  flag  when  it  Is  low- 
ered every  evening  at  the  U.S.  Ouantanamo 
Naval  Base. 

Why? 

"Because  we  aren't  mad  at  the  American 
people,"  explains  an  official  In  the  Cuban 
r^iAgn  MUiUtry.  "We  hate  only  their  Gov- 
ernment." 

TOLD     VWOrVt    KLXCT 

But  It  Is  the  American  people  who  elect 
the  Oovernment.  he  Is  told. 

•That's  a  Ue."  he  retorts.  "The  Govern- 
m«n%  to  deeted  by  the  capitalists  and  the 
monopolists,    "ma  people  have  no  voice. 


Ha  beUsTes  It.  Ev«7one  who  to  close  to 
Mr  Oastet)  believes  It.  The  entire  population 
of  Cuba  to  coming  to  beUeve  It.  Their  propa- 
ganda teUs  them  so. 

It  blaree  night  and  day  from  radios  and 
sound  trucks.  Television  to  one  continuous 
poUtical  harangue.  Every  available  space  on 
nomas  and  buildings  and  streets  to  taken  up 
by  signs  and  banners.  TTie  country's  news- 
papers are  no  more  than  pn^>aganda  "heets. 
They  are  subscribers  to  Tass  news  s«^ce 
and  to  Prensa  Latlna.  a  aerrloe  which  does 
llttie  more  than  rewrite  United  Press  Inter- 
naticmal  and  Associated  Frees  to  conform 
with  Cuba's  political  llhe. 

We  ran  Into  two  outstanding  examples  or 

thte. 

One  was  a  story  carried  on  the  frtmt  pages 
of  aU  newspapers  In  Cuba  to  the  effect  that 
Prime  Mlntoter  Pearson  vlrtuaUy  had  txAd 
President  Johnson  to  go  fly  a  kite  in  the 
matter  of  Canada's  continuing  trade  with 
Cuba.  The  stories  indicated  there  had  been 
a  great  deal  of  vituperatlMi  in  Person's  re- 
marks, and  quoted  him  at  great  length. 

We  wwe  In  Plnar  del  Rio  at  the  time.  A 
oM)y  of  a  newspaper  containing  the  story  was 
shown  to  us  by  a  government  official  who 
was  very   pleased.     "Good   for   Canada,     he 

We  learned  from  the  Canadian  Embassy 
wh«i  we  returned  to  Havana,  however,  that 
all  Mr.  Pearson  had  done  was  answer  "no 
to  a  question  by  Oppoeltton  Leader  Dleftti- 
baker  as  to  whether  Canada  was  planning 
changes  in  its  trade  with  aodaltot  countries. 
There  had  been  no  mention  of  Cuba.  The 
whole  thing  had  been  made  up  by  an  imag- 
inative Prensa  Latins  hack  on  orders  of  the 
Cuban  Gtovemment. 

CONCBUrXD  DDMCTLY 

The  second  example  concerned  me  dlrectiy. 
Limny  and  I  were  photographed  when  we 
arrived  by  ah-  In  Santiago.  I  told  the  re- 
porter who  Interviewed  me  that  we  were  on 
atour  of  the  country  to  see  what  changes 
had  come  about  since  I  lived  there  In  1967, 
prior  to  the  revolution.    That  was  all 

The  next  day  we  were  on  the  front  page 
of  the  newspaper  Sierra  Maestra.  Among 
other  things.  I  was  "quoted"  about  how  im- 
pressed I  had  been  by  the  May  Day  celebra- 
tions to  Havana.  And  to  top  it  off.  the 
newspapw  called  me  "el  companero  Taylor  — 
Comrade  Taylor. 

Mr.  Castro's  May  Day  ptarade  doee  more 
to  impress  foreigners  than  Cubans.  Propa- 
ganda ordertng  Habaneros  to  the  parade  be- 
Kin«  to  build  up  about  6  weeks  before  the 
event.  It  to  Intense  to  the  week  Just  prior 
to  it. 

FXW  DASK  SHim  PAaADE 

F©w  dare  shim  It.  As  the  marchers  pass 
Mr  CaMro's  reviewing  stand  at  the  Ijaae  of 
the  towering  monument  to  Jose  Marti,  the 
man  who  led  Cuba's  flght  for  independence 
from  Fidel." 

If  you  dont  Itoten  too  closely.  It  sounds 
like:  "Sleg  heU.  sleg  heU." 

The  Cuban  iwopa««»da  machtoe  Is  aimed 
now  at  Havana's  next  big  parade.  July  2«.  to 
mark  the  11th  anniversary  of  the  start  of 
the  Caatro  revolution. 

The  third  big  parade  of  the  year  Is  Jan- 
uary 2  It  commemorates  the  fall  of  the 
Batista  government  on  New  Year's  Day  1»6» 
It  to  held  a  day  late  to  give  the  Cubans  time 
to  recover  from  their  New  Tear's  celebrations 
Thto  to  the  one  In  which  Mr.  Castro  shows 
off  hto  military  streYvgth. 

Mr.  Castro  spends  untold  fortunes  on  in- 
ternal iMtjpaganda.  Cubans  have  learned  to 
live  with  most  of  It,  but  s<xn«  of  It  causes 
great  bitterness. 

WOMEN  Axz  Birm 
Cuban  women  are  unable  to  buy  linen  and 
other  whltevear.  There  to  Uttie  available 
in  the  stores.  Yet,  every  time  there  is  a 
parade  «■  special  event,  tens  trf  thousands 
of  banners  and  streamers  made  of  whltewear 
flutter  out  all  over  the  country. 
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Women,  In  fact,  are  among  Mr.  CaatTO's 
most  dlssatlsfled  aubjecta.  They  cannot  buy 
things  to  make  themselves  pretty,  as  In  the 
days  of  Batista. 

The  only  stockings  available  to  them  are 
from  Eaat  Europe,  and  are  heavy  and  un- 
attractive. Lipstick  Is  hard  to  come  by.  and 
a  $2  cake  of  mascara  sells  for  $26  on  the 
black  market.  Brassieres  are  sturdy,  but 
hardly  flattering.  There  Is  an  acute  short- 
age of  rasor  blades,  and  the  women  are  hor- 
rlfled  by  the  proepect  ot  being  unable  to  con- 
trol the  growth  of  hair  on  their  logs.  Mr. 
Castro  now  wants  them  to  stop  wearing 
scanty  bathing  suits  and  the  form-fitting 
sheath  dresses  that  are  their  trademark. 

Cuban  women  are  among  the  most  beauti- 
ful In  the  wcM-ld.  and  are  aware  of  It.  They 
will  abide  all  manner  of  shortages  and  In- 
convenience. But  their  pride  Is  severely  hurt 
now.  and  that  la  the  one  thing  they  will  not 
accept. 

It  la  the  small  things,  far  too  nimieroue  bo 
chronicle  In  detail,  which  piled  upon  the 
continuing  failures  of  Mr  Castro's  major 
programs,  have  produced  the  great  resent- 
ment toward,  and  growing  lack  of  coopera- 
tion with,  his  government. 

He  now  is  preparing  to  nationalize  the 
taxi  Indiistry.  one  of  the  very  few  remaining 
fields  at  free  enterprise  on  the  island.  Al- 
nioflt  all  Cubans  will  be  working  directly  for 
the  state. 

Cubans  are  not  by  nature  self-sacrlflclng 
people.  They  are  not  at  all  pleased  by  the 
growing  awareness  they  will  never  again 
revert  to  the  over-all  material  well-being  of 
pre-Castro  days,  and  that  everything  now  Is 
projected  in  terms  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

ALL  RIGHT  FOR  OTHZRS 

"That  was  all  right  for  the  Russians  and 
the  Chinese."  says  a  disgruntled  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Castro  government  still  living, 
but  precariously.  In  Havana.  "They  had 
nothing  to  begin  with  when  they  adopted 
communism. 

"We  had  plenty.  Now  we  have  leas."  He 
went  Into  the  bathroom  of  my  Capri  Hotel 
room  for  a  glass  of  water,  and  spewed  It 
Into  the  sink.  It  was  sea  water.  The  fresh 
water  plumbing  had  broken  down. 

If  there  are  two  positive  points  of  Mr. 
Castro's  revolution,  they  are  the  education 
he  has  made  available,  and  the  Increased 
sense  of  dig^ty  he  has  brought  to  such  peo- 
ple as  the  sugar  workers  who  had  been  so 
cruelly  exploited  by  the  U.S.  companies. 
They  are  no  better  off  materially  now.  but 
at  least  they  feel  they  no  longer  are  serfs  of 
foreigners. 

mrrAnrs  loyalties 

Mr.  Castro  still  maintains  the  loyalty  of 
most  youth,  the  army,  a  very  small  segment 
of  the  laboring  class  and,  of  course,  his  sub- 
stantial number  of  government  officials. 

All  others  are  opposed  to  him.  Including  a 
proportionate  number  of  the  Negro  third  of 
the  population,  against  whom  official  discrim- 
ination has  been  ended  and  to  whom  most 
miracles  have  been  procalsed. 

Mr.  Castro  is  making  ever  louder  threats 
against  the  United  States,  He  warns  now 
he  will  shoot  down  the  U-2  reconnaissance 
planes  which  are  of  such  great  annoyance  to 
him  as  soon  as  the  Russians  fulfill  their 
promise  to  turn  over  control  of  their  surface- 
to-air  missiles  to  him. 

His  opponents  in  Cuba  hope  he  will,  in- 
deed, shoot  one  down  and  that  the  action 
will  trigger  armed  repercussion  by  the  United 
States. 

SHORT  OF  AGGRESSION 

However,  for  all  his  threats,  Mr.  Caatro 
so  far  has  stopped  short  of  anything  that 
might  be  considered  an  act  of  aggression. 
An  example  was  hla  threat  to  take  over  the 
U.S.  Embassy  Building  In  Havana,  now  oc- 
cupied by  Swiss  diplomats.  The  Swiss 
warned  him  of  possible  consequences,  and 
he  relented. 


In  total,  the  Cubans  are  In  a  quandary. 
Most  bate  Mr.  Castro's  system,  and  want  It 
destroyed.  But  they  know  that  the  only  way 
It  can  be  destroyed  Is  a  full-scale  Invasion 
supported  by  the  United   States. 

And  they  certainly  do  not  want  to  revert 
to  unrestricted  U.S.  exploitation. 

Somewhere,  they  hope,  is   an  answer. 


A  Crisis  of  Legality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ES 

Wednesday.  July  1.  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  July 
4,  Americans  who  are  deeply  committed 
to  the  Ideals  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness"  for  all.  will  witness 
a  milestone  in  American  history:  the  en- 
actment of  the  long-awaited  civil  rights 
bill. 

The  problems  we  are  now  to  face  In 
implementing  this  great  legislative 
achievement  are  enormous.  The  highly 
respected  dean  of  Yale  University  Law 
School,  Eugene  V.  Roetow,  sees  the  prob- 
lem revolving  around  the  respect  that 
the  law  will  receive  from  the  people  an- 
tagonistic to  it.  We  have  had  certain 
ideals  for  over  200  years  and  only  now 
are  we  beginning  to  see  our  way  clear  to 
the  fulfillment  of  them.  Now  we  will 
take  a  giant  step  forward;  we  will  have 
enacted  a  law  to  enforce  these  ideals. 
Are  we  mature  enough  to  respect  this 
law?  Tliese  are  the  problems  Dean 
Rostow  poses,  and  the  following  article 
from  the  Anti-Defamation  League  Bulle- 
tin for  June  1964  offers  some  profound 
insights  into  them: 

A  Crisis  of  Legautt 

(Equality  cannot  be  achieved  as  long  as 
law  Is  resisted  and  contempt  of  court  tol- 
erated, says  the  dean  of  Yale  Law  School.) 

(By  Eugene  V.  Roatow) 

It  Is  characteristic  of  our  outlook  that 
we  no  Iong«r  give  the  DevU  his  due.  In  our 
hearts,  we  dont  believe  In  the  existence  of 
evil.  We  tend  to  think  that  evil  Is  really 
antisocial  behavior,  to  be  explained  as  neu- 
rosis, and  cured  by  social  workers,  or.  In 
serious  cases,  by  psychiatrists. 

Mankind  used  to  have  more  respect  for 
evil.  Milton  knew  how  attractive  it  Is,  and 
so  did  Goethe.  Less  sophisticated  artists 
have  vividly  portrayed  the  necessity  for  man 
to  wrestle  with  devils  If  he  wished  to  achieve 
good.  And  they  knew  that  the  outcome  of 
such  struggles  was  by  no  means  assured. 

Today  we  celebrate  progress  In  the  long, 
slow  history  of  our  effort  to  achieve.  In  fact, 
the  social  decency  we  profess;  we  celebrate 
signal  victories  In  the  war  against  evil.  But 
the  war  is  not  won.  The  victories  we  cheer 
do  not  end  what  John  P.  Roche  has  called 
so  weU  "The  Quest  for  the  Dream:"  that 
dream  of  freedom  for  every  man.  It  Is  a 
dream  of  many  colors.  None  of  us  can  evade 
It  entirely,  or  indefinitely.  It  Includes  our 
commitment  to  the  Ideal  of  libertarian  dig- 
nity protected  by  law,  but  so  respected  by 
custom  and  opinion  that  it  no  longer  needs 
the  protection  of  law. 

The  explosive  development  of  our  law  of 
civil  rights  during  thU  generation  has  out- 
stripped the  reach  of  Judge-niade  law.  al- 
though law  mad*  by  Judges  In  a  common 
law  way  will  continue  to  be  a  factor  of  pri- 
mary Importance  In  the  evolution  of  our  lib- 


erties. But  the  political  branches  of  the 
Oovernment,  and  many  classes  of  private 
bodies  and  associations,  have  been  willing 
for  far  too  long  to  leave  the  bulk  of  the 
task  to  the  Judges.  Now,  elected  officials 
and  private  associations  must  be  led  by 
public  opinion  to  take  their  share  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  condition  of  freedom.  At 
this  point,  aoclai  and  political  action,  public 
and  private,  is  needed  on  a  far  wider  scale 
than  any  we  have  yet  achieved  If  we  are 
to  fulfill  the  Just  demands  of  our  people,  and 
the  plain   Intendment  of  the  law. 

During  the  last  decade,  responding  to  the 
lead  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  political 
process  and  public  opinion  have  begim  to 
break  out  of  the  chrysalis  of  their  pas- 
sivity. The  Nation  has  soberly  begun  to 
realize  the  magnitude  of  the  social  changes 
which  will  be  required  to  make  good  our 
constitutional  promises  to  the  Negro.  But 
equality  for  the  Negro  as  a  citizen  and  as 
a  human  being  is  not  the  only  area  of  our 
social  behavior  where  our  performance  falls 
short  of  our  professions.  In  other  branches 
of  our  law  and  custom  touching  on  human 
rights,  the  challenge  to  o\ir  conscience  Is 
quite  as  acute,  although  the  political  power 
behind  the  challenge  Is  weaker. 

We  must  continue  to  labor  for  improve- 
ment of  the  law,  but  above  all  for  Its  en- 
forcement. There  Is  need  for  new  programs, 
new  institutions,  new  policies,  and  new  doc- 
trines; need  to  carry  our  quest  for  the 
dream  forward  In  the  courts.  In  Congress, 
and  In  other  forums  where  the  law  Is  made. 
And  we  need  the  will  and  spark  to  carry  the 
quest  forward  from  the  courts  and  the  law 
books  Into  every  police  station  and  every 
slum  of  the  Nation,  into  every  school  board 
and  bar  association,  every  church  and  syna- 
gogue, every  college  and  university,  every 
recLl  estate  board  and  voting  booth,  and  every 
Jury  panel. 

For  most  of  our  history  as  a  nation,  we 
have  been  content  to  close  our  eyes  to  wide 
gaps  between  our  official  creed  and  social 
reality.  We  have  nailed  our  sacred  docu- 
ments to  the  door — the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Constitution — and  we  have 
genuflected  when  we  passed  them,  but  we 
callously  tolerated  their  betrayal,  or  their 
most  haphazard  enforcement.  In  every  area 
of  their  application  to  human  rights  and 
civic  privileges. 

In  the*  19th  century.  In  a  pattern  of  ebb 
and  fiow,  the  Supreme  Court  developed 
the  tools  and  accumulated  the  power  which 
it  has  been  using  with  such  mastery  in  our 
time.  Then  as  now,  our  minds  were  domi- 
nated by  the  vista  of  equaltly.  But  our 
social  life  was  marred  by  habits  of  repression 
and  restriction. 

In  this  century,  at  an  accelerating  pace, 
we  have  witnessed  a  remarkable  trans- 
formation. American  society  has  made  great 
progress  toward  social  Justice;  and  the  law, 
and  lawyers,  have  played  a  constructive  role. 
But  the  progress  Is  not  a  victory  of  law 
alone.  It  did  not  take  place  only  because 
Imaginative  lawyers  and  creative  Judges  spun 
eloquent  webs  of  words  in  the  courts  and  In 
the  law  books.  They  did  that,  of  course,  a 
long  and  honorable  line  of  them — Clarence 
Danrow  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Erskine 
and  Seward,  Arthur  Garfield  Hays.  Walter 
Pollak.  Brandeis,  Hughes  and  many  others 
whoee  example  is  part  of  our  heritage.  But 
a  number  of  forces,  and  a  number  of  his- 
torical experiences,  made  It  possible  for 
their  views  to  gain  steadily  In  strength. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  when  the 
progressive  movement  began  to  temper  the 
social  blindness  of  the  gilded  age,  the 
American  people  have  debated,  considered, 
resisted  and  gradually  absorbed  a  series  of 
proposals  put  forward  by  the  courts,  and 
particularly  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  as  mterpretatlons  and  appli- 
cations of  the  Constitution.  The  14th 
amendment  was  read  to  apply  the  Bill  of 
RlghU   to   the  SUtes.     State  criminal   pro- 
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cedure  and  practice,  and  SUte  controls 
over  political  activity,  were  brought  under 
national  surveillance,  and  required  more  and 
more  emphatically  to  meet  naUonal  stand- 
ards. And  so  tbe  whole  spectrum  of  our 
modem  law  of  Uberty  developed,  from 
equality  In  apportionment  and  the  ancient 
freedom  to  travel,  to  the  cases  dealing  wltli 
the  exercise  of  religion,  the  poelUon  of  citi- 
zens before  Congress,  and,  of  course,  the 
rights,  privileges  and  Immunities  of  the 
Negro.  It  U  a  most  remarkable,  indeed  an 
astonishing  achievement,  one  of  the  finest 
accomplishments  of  our  culture. 

Proposals  of  the  law  have  helped  to  re- 
shape our  ioclety,  not  because  law  Is  magic, 
and  not  because  the  power  of  the  State  Im- 
poses It.  The  law  prevails  only  If  it  cor- 
responds to  and  In  Ume  becomes  the  wlUlng 
v\0m  of  the  people  themselves.  Our  law  of 
human  dignity  Is  prevailing  over  contrary 
custom  only  because  It  corresponds  to  the 
deepest  aspirations  of  our  social  (xder.  our 
notion  of  what  we  want  our  law  to  l>ecome. 
as  contrasted  with  the  State  of  the  law  In 
the  streets  of  Harlem,  or  Jackson.  Miss.  It 
prevails  only  when  the  strongest  kind  of 
political  and  social  effort  la  made  to  over- 
come the  tenacious  Inertia  of  old  habits  and 
of  the  old  order. 

In  many  parts  of  the  law  of  civil  rights, 
the  law  on  the  books  has  far  outstripped  the 
law  In  action.  The  normal  self-corrective 
processes  of  bringing  pracUce  Into  line  with 
the  ^^^^"g^"g  law  have  proved  to  be  too  slow 
and  too  casual  for  present-day  circum- 
stances. The  Uw  Is  being  resisted;  In  many 
places  State  courts  and  local  police  officials 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
views  on  what  due  process  requires  In  pro- 
cedures of  arrest,  arraignment.  Interrogation, 
and  trial.  And  In  every  area  of  social  life, 
and  in  every  p>art  of  the  country,  we  are  now 
beginning  to  realize  that  to  achieve  consti- 
tutional equality  for  the  Negro  will  require 
not  merely  the  Federal  marshals  who  went 
to  Oxford,  Miss.,  or  the  troops  who  went  to 
Uttle  Rock,  but  commitment,  and  devoted 
action  by  almost  every  branch  of  our  Na- 
tional and  State  Governments,  and  by  re- 
sponsible bodies  of  citizens  everywhere. 

Por  what  we  face  today.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country.  North  and  South,  U  not  a  crisis 
of  Negro  rlghU.  Important  as  they  are.  but  a 
crlsU  of  legality.  ThU  contest  Is  our  Algeria. 
The  resistance  movement.  North  and  South, 
Is  careful  to  avoid  a  head-on  defiance  of  a 
specific  court  order.  The  leaders  know  that 
open  contempt  of  court  will  not  be  tolerated. 
But  we  are  tolerating  contempt  of  court 
once  r«moved.  We  have  tolerated  It  for 
years,  \mtil  it  has  become  second  nature  to 
us.  And  we  have  tolerated  It  on  so  large  a 
scale  that  the  character  and  stability  of  o\ir 
society  are  now  challenged,  as  they  have  not 
been  challenged  for  a  centiiry. 

It  Is  contrary  to  our  temperament  to  an- 
ticipate trouble.  0\ir  formidable  national 
capacity  for  acUon  is  normally  mobUlzed 
only  after  we  have  had  the  shock  of  a  Fort 
Sumter  or  a  Pearl  Harbor.  I  hope  we  now 
realize  that  the  frustrations  and  hypocrisies 
of  the  last  decade — the  violence  of  Alabama 
and  Mississippi;  the  hundreds  of  unpunished 
beatings,  acts  of  intimidation  and  murders; 
the  atmosphere  of  fear  and  repression,  and 
of  mounting  tension  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
country — are  danger  signals  quite  as  real 
and  quite  as  dangerous  as  those  of  Port 
Sumter  and  of  Pearl  Harbor 

The  coming  together  of  a  civil  rights  coali- 
tion of  both  parties  In  the  Congnma  is  a 
hopeful  sign  for  the  future.  But  It  will  bring 
progress,  rather  than  more  despair,  only  If 
those  who  are  Joining  together  In  thU  fight 
realize  that  It  has  only  begun,  and  that  their 
coalition  Is  not  a  temporary  alliance  for  a 
single  purpose  but  a  new  beginning  In  Amer- 
ican politics. 

The  struggle  reqxilres  a  change  In  our  social 
policy  as  far  reaching  as  the  change  In  our 
concept  of  social  Justice  during  the  thirties 
when   we  accepted   unemployment,  old  age, 
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and  disaster  ss  rssponslbillttos  of  govem- 
ment.  Now  we  must  tikke  anottiflr  long  i*ep 
toward  social  Justice — Mm  aoosptanoe  of  the 
Negro  as  a  genuinely  equal  mamhsr  of  the 
community  after  ocntorles  In  whloh  his 
sUtiis  has  been  the  most  dllBcult  problem  of 
American  p<dltlcs  and  of  the  American  oon- 
sclenoe. 

For  the  present  crlsU  wUl  not  abate  until 
Negroes  vote  m  the  South,  and  serve  on 
Juries;  imtU  schools  and  churches  and  trade 
unions  throughout  the  Nation  are  integrated 
In  fact;  untU  careers  are  really  open  to 
talent;  untU  the  basic  obstacle  of  discrim- 
ination In  housing  Is  genuinely  excised,  not 
by  half-hearted  token  gestures,  but  by  a 
massive  regrouping  of  peoples  Into  neighbor- 
hoods which  can  serve  as  the  true  base  of  a 
vuilfled  society. 

To  accomplish  these  ends,  more  Is  needed 
than  victory  In  a  few  scatt^ed  lawsuits. 
Men  must  wish  to  obey  the  law  even  when 
they  are  not  directly  commanded  to  obey  It 
by  a  specific  decree  In  which  they  are  named. 
Let  us  be  clear  about  what  this  proposi- 
tion means:  we  can  hope  that  the  President, 
with  the  remarkable  fervor  of  his  being,  will 
succeed  In  persuading  southern  Governors  to 
enforce  the  law  with  regard  to  voting,  schools. 
Juries,  and  public  accommodations,  and 
equally  will  persuade  northern  Governors  to 
enforce  the  law  with  regard  to  schools,  hous- 
ing, and  Jobs.  But  we  must  be  prepared  for 
the  situation  if  his  mission  is  only  partly 
successful.  The  massive  resistance  to  law  of 
the  last  decade  Is  no  longer  tolerable.  It 
will  have  to  be  recognized  for  wliat  it  has 
been  and  is — a  movement  of  dvil  disobedi- 
ence— and  dealt  with  as  such. 

We  shall  have  to  develop  procedures  of 
law  enforcement  commensurate  In  scope  with 
the  defiance  of  law  we  confront  today. 
Take  the  case  of  Juries  and  of  voting,  two  of 
the  most  basic  protections  of  the  individual 
against  the  State.  There  Is  no  possible  doubt 
that  Jury  commlsslanerB  and  voting  registrars 
are  breaking  the  law  of  the  Nation  In  many 
parts  of  the  South.  But  the  Nation  Is  not 
impotent.  There  are  remedies  which  can  and 
should  be  Involved  unless  the  course  of  dis- 
obedience Is  soon  abandoned.  I  have  in  mind 
the  potentials  for  action  by  the  Congress 
which  are  here  In  two  parts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion: In  that  momentous  sentence  In  article 
IV — once  called  the  sleeping  giant  of  the 
Constitution — which  provides  that  the 
United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State 
In  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment; and  In  the  equally  momentous  sen- 
tences of  the  IStli,  14th,  and  16th  amend- 
ments which  give  Congress  the  power  to  en- 
force each  of  those  amendments  by  appro- 
priate leglalatlon. 

I  contend  that  a  State  which  systemati- 
cally denies  the  vote  to  a  half  or  a  third  or 
a  quarter  of  Its  citizens  does  not  possess  a 
republlccm  form  of  government.    And  I  con- 
tend that  the  granU  of  power  to  Congress 
In  the  three  great  amendments  which  fol- 
lowed   the   ClvU   War  permit   adequate   and 
effective  national  action  to  hold  the  States 
to  high  national  standards  in  dealing  with 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  Immunities  of  our 
I>eople  wherever  State  action,  or  custom  hav- 
ing the  force  of  law,  operates  to  restrict  them. 
Apart  from  new  procedures  of  law  enforce- 
ment, and  the  specific  development  of  o\ir 
Judge-made  law  In  many  areas,  I  urge  an- 
other kind  of  step.     Our  constructive  expe- 
rience   with    the    ClvU    Rights    Commission 
suggests  its  development  In  this  field  as  the 
"Ministry    of    Justice"    proposed    by    Judge 
Cardozo  40  years  ago.     He  xirged  the  need 
for  special  bodies  to  help  the  courU  In  the 
adaptation  of  law  to  Justice:   bodies  whose 
business  it  would  be  to  give  warning  that 
help  Is  needed.    Such  a  body  could  mediate 
between  courts  and  legislatures,  whose  work 
now  moves  on  in  proud  and  sUent  Isolation. 
Its  duty  would  be  to  watch  the  law  In  action, 
observe  the  manner  of  Its  fimctlonlng  and 
report  the  need  for  cl>anges.     In  part,  such 
work  Is  the  business  of  the  law  schools,  and 


of  the  organised  bar.  But  for  various  rea- 
sons, their  work,  while  sometimes  useful, 
does  not  snd  cannot  meet  the  need,  and  the 
Department  of  Justice,  for  all  Its  strength. 
Is  necessarily  too  much  absorbed  in  the  fray 
to  be  a  reenrch  organleatlon  ss  well.  The 
taking  <»i  of  this  function  by  a  strong 
permanent  ClvU  Rights  Commission,  for  the 
whole  range  of  our  Ubertlee  iinder  the  BUI 
of  Rights — Its  devel<:q>ment  as  a  body  study- 
ing the  actual  condition  of  the  law  and  pro- 
posing its  systematic  improvement  by 
Judges,  legUlatures,  jmd  administrative 
bodies— should  help  to  assure  advancement 
both  In  our  law  and  In  the  climate  of  opin- 
ion and  practice  which  define  it. 

It  Is  important  to  avoid  aeU-deceptlon  and 
self -congratulation.  Opinions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  however  eloquent,  are  words, 
means  to  social  Improvement,  never  to  be 
confused  with  Improvement  Itself.  I  do  not 
undervalue  the  power  of  eloquence  In  human 
aflUrs,  nor  the  strength  of  our  loyalty  to  the 
values  for  which  the  Si^reme  Coart  speaks. 
But  In  the  end,  the  Court's  work  will  pre- 
vail only  If  we  make  It  prevail,  all  of  us, 
those  In  high  positions  and  In  little  ones, 
our  visitors  from  Olympus  and  those  who 
labor  In  neighborhoods  and  precincts  and 
churches  and  In  the  humble  local  ocHnmlt- 
tees  meeting  at  night,  in  old  school  build- 
ings or  city  halls,  where  the  decisions  are 
made  that  truly  determine  the  quality  of  our 
society. 


Prayer  AmcBdMeat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OF   CALIFOKMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  19. 1964 

Mr.  CX>RMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  best  statements  given  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  against  the  Becker 
amendment,  during  the  recent  hearings 
on  this  proposal,  was  made  by  BCr.  Eklwln 
H.  Tuller.  Mr.  Tuller  testified  In  behalf 
of  the  National  Coimdl  of  Churches  and 
In  his  capacity  as  general  secretary  of 
the  American  Baptist  Convention.  Pol- 
lowing  this  testimony  the  American 
Bi^tlst  Convention  adopted  a  resolution 
opposing  the  Becker  amendment  on  May 
22,  1964.  I  COTomend  Mr.  Tuller's  state- 
ment, which  follows,  to  my  oolleagties. 
It  is  an  excellent  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons why  this  proposal  should  be  re- 
jected: 

PaATXX  Amkniucxnt 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Edwin  H.  Tuller. 
In  addition  to  the  testimony  I  have  Just 
given  on  behalf  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  I  would  like  to  speak  also  in  my 
capacity  as  general  secretary  of  the  American 
Baptist  Convention.  On  May  17.  1963,  the 
American  Baptist  Convention  In  session  at 
Detroit  passed  the  foUowlng  resolution: 

"In  the  light  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  we  reaffirm  our  historic  Baptist  be- 
lief that  reUglon  should  not  be  a  matter  ot 
compulsion  and  that  prayers  and  religious 
practices  should  not  be  prescribed  by  law  or 
by  a  teacher  or  public  school  oOclal." 

While  this  resolution  was  pttfsed  by  the 
convention  before  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion of  June  17.  1903.  It  was  clearly  recog- 
nised at  the  time  that  there  was  a  possibility 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  decide  that 
compulsory  Bible  reading  and  prayer  In  pub- 
lic schools  would  be  ruled  unconstitutional. 

We  must  clearly  recognize  that  this  reso- 
lution does  not  represent  the  viewpoint  <rf 
all  American  Baptists,  but  It  does  represent 
the  position  voted  by  a  large  majortty  of  the 
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delegstM  pr«Mnt  at  our  nattoiuJ  oooTmtloii 
in  Detroit  coming  from  cbordias  aoroos  th* 
NatUm,  and  It  la  In  the  longstanding  tradi- 
tion of  the  American  BapUat  Convantloa. 

Bi4>tlata  hava  known  the  pvewur*  of  rall- 
glOTia  pereacutlon  In  tbe  paat.  and  have 
been  the  vlctUna  of  rellgloua  group*  that 
sought  to  push  rellgloua  conformity  upon 
them.  Roger  Wllllama  founded  the  first 
Baptist  church  In  America  after  he  was 
forced  frona  the  Mmwiichusetts  Bay  colony 
because  his  views  differed  from  those  of 
the  ruling  church  there.  His  stand  for  reli- 
gious freedom  has  become  the  symbol  for 
religious  liberty  In  aU  the  United  States. 

Th.e  viewpoints  of  Baptists  (In  particular. 
John  Leland  of  Virginia)  with  regard  to 
religious  liberty  and  the  necessity  for  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  had  its  In- 
fluence on  the  writers  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  resulted  In  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  ot  the  United  States  which 
has  become  the  cornerstone  of  rellgloua 
Uberty. 

Thus  Baptists  have  long  opposed  any  com- 
pulsion to  conformity  in  rellgloua  belief 
or  In  the  practice  of  religion.  The  first 
amendment  has  supported  this  freedom. 
The  proposed  change  In  that  amendment 
could  weaken  It  and  bring  the  power  of  the 
State  to  bear  on  Individuals  to  conform 
and  to  participate  in  prescribed  religious 
jNracUoes. 

An  amendment  to  permit  compulsory 
Bible  reading  and  prayer  In  the  public 
schools  la  not  only  a  danger  to  the  freedom 
of  nonbellevers.  It  Is  also  a  threat  to  the 
religious  well-being  of  the  believer.  It  Is 
because  of  a  deep  respect  for  worship,  and 
the  recognition  tkat  prayer  Is  essential  and 
should  be  a  vital  encounter  between  man 
and  Ood,  that  Baptists  oppose  devotional 
exercises  that  are  more  rote  than  worship. 
The  conviction  that  worship  should  not  be 
a  matter  of  form  Lb  seen  In  the  fact  that 
nutny  Baptists  are  stll!  reluctant  to  us* 
written  prayers  of  any  kind.  While  the 
Lord's  Prayer  Is  used,  of  course,  It  Is  recog- 
nized that  the  words  themselves  have  no 
meaning  unless  the  person  praying  them 
thoughtfully  makes  the  words  his  own. 
Were  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Bible  reading 
are  compulsory  the  words  can  quickly  be- 
come a  meaningless  rote  to  be  completed 
as  soon  as  possible  In  order  to  get  on  with 
the  business  of  the  day. 

Baptists  believe  that  the  exercise  of  reli- 
gion should  be  voluntary  and  that  while 
each  person  should  have  his  own  private 
devotions  each  day.  It  Is  not  necessary  that 
prayer  be  limited  to  one's  own  room,  church, 
or  to  a  public  utterance.  A  person  can  pray 
at  any  time  in  any  place  and  Ckxl  will  hear 
his  prayer.  A  child  can  pray  at  his  desk 
In  his  schoolroom,  passing  from  room  to 
room,  or  in  the  playground.  These  prayers 
may  have  far  more  meaning  for  the  child 
than    prescribed    devotional    exercises. 

Some  {persons  have  said  that  these  devo- 
tional exercises  may  be  the  only  time  some 
children  are  exposed  to  religious  Ideas  and  to 
the  Bible.  If  these  devotional  exercises  are 
to  be  religious  education,  then  this  Is  not  a 
business  In  which  the  state  should  be  en- 
gaged. That  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
church  and  the  church  should  not  depend  on 
the  state  to  do  the  church's  work.  Tliere  Is, 
however,  a  legitimate  place  for  a  study  of  the 
Bible  and  the  place  it  holds  in  history,  litera- 
ture, and  culture.  The  place  for  this  to  be 
done,  however,  Is  in  the  contest  ot  the  class- 
room and  not  In  devotional  exercises  where 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  study  and 
discussion. 

Another  very  real  danger  la  the  possibility 
that  In  time  this  amendment  could  bring 
about  a  kliKl  of  "state  religion"  in  which 
forms  of  religious  observance  and  patriotism 
could  becocne  confused.  Participating  in  a 
religious  act  as  an  azerclse  without  giving 
real  attsntton  to  the  meaning  at  the  act 
can  erode  the  vitality  and  ooatecxt  ot  religious 
faith.    Ths  aot  ot  worship  might  become  part 


at  Iwlog  an  Amarloan  or  being  patriotic  and 
in  tinw  the  Ideas  of  Ood  and  the  Nation  can 
fuse  into  one.  There  would  be  a  real  danger 
then  that  reUglon  eould  becoms  th«  tool  ot 
-the  state  and  eventually  be  used  for  the 
state's  pxirposes  as  has  already  happened  in 
the  history  of  many  countries. 

Up  to  this  time  the  cases  In  the  Supreme 
Court  have  been  brought  under  the  clause 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,"  but  there  has 
been  no  real  exploration  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  rest  of  the  sentence  "or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof."  Before  any 
amendment  is  made  to  the  Constitution 
there  should  be  careful  exploration  to  find 
out  what  is  meant  by  "free  exercise."  The 
Supreme  Court  in  the  June  17,  1963  decision 
has  laid  down  some  guidelines  that  would 
be  worth  following. 

The  first  Eimendment  has  served  the  Na- 
tion well  for  nearly  200  years.  It  would  be 
tragic  If  In  a  moment  of  emotional  turmoil 
the  Nation  weakened  the  amendment  and 
woke  too  late  to  the  realization  that  fun- 
damental American  freedom  had  been  dam- 
aged, perhaps  destroyed. 


Tribute  to  Mayor  Joe  Savitz,  of  Abbeville, 
S.C 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOimi   CAKOLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  1,1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  an  article  from  the  1964  sum- 
mer Issue  of  South  Carolina  City,  the 
oflBcial  publication  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Municipal  Association.  The  article 
Is  about  an  outstanding  and  dlstln- 
giiished  South  Carolina  citizen  who,  as 
a  former  resident  of  Russia,  realizes  full 
well  the  values  Inherent  in  the  system  of 
freedom  In  America.  The  article  pays 
tribute  to  Mayor  Joe  Savitz,  of  Abbeville, 
S.C.  and  briefly  Illustrates  how  the 
Savitz  family  was  able  to  make  a  success 
In  this  country,  after  immigrating  here 
and  capitalizing  on  Ingenuity,  initiative, 
integrity,  and  a  tremendous  amount  of 
personal  industry. 

Mayor  Savitz  Is  one  of  several  chil- 
dren of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Soloman 
Savitz,  who  moved  their  family  to  the 
United  States  In  search  of  freedom.  All 
members  of  this  family  have  been  very 
successful,  and,  as  such,  have  proved  the 
value  of  our  great  system  of  freedom, 
which  has  meant  so  much  to  our  people 
and  our  country  for  so  many  years.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  Mayor  Savltz's  neph- 
ews. Stephen  Savitz.  of  Columbia,  S.C. 
was  one  of  two  South  Carolinians  selected 
this  year  to  participate  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
youth  program. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pkom    Sovirr    Cmznt    to    South    Caxolina 
Matob 

Instead  otf  continually  complaining  about 
oi^ireeslve  tazaUon.  the  high  cost  of  living, 
and    politicians,    the    only    South    Carolina 


mayor  bom  behind  ths  Iron  Curtain  says 
count  your  blesslngi  bsoauso  "no  other  peo- 
ple on  earth  Uts  so  free  oT  fear,  and  have 
such  great  opportimlUes." 

Mayor  Jo*  L.  Bavlta  of  AbbevUle  was  bom 
in  the  town  o€  Dvlnsk.  in  the  Baltic  Sea 
"Republic"  of  Latvia  during  the  reign  of  Caar 
Nicholas  n.  He  recalls  that  even  though 
Dvinsk  was  about  ths  sin  of  Greenwood  to- 
day there  were  no  telephones,  no  automo- 
biles, no  electricity,  and  no  surface-treated 
streets  in  his  early  years. 

His  father  owned  and  operated  the  equiva- 
lent of  an  offlca  supply  store  and  his  family 
had  the  only  nuining  water  in  their  entire 
section  of  the  city.  "We  sold  it,"  Savlta 
recalls,  "for  a  half-penny  a  bucket." 

The  mayor  said  he  remembers  most  vividly 
that  they  lived  under  a  constant  cloud  of 
terror,  always  fearful  of  the  Czar's  police 
force,  the  Cossacks.  "These  men  were 
given  to  heavy  drinking  and  cruelty  and  used 
to  ride  through  the  streets  at  night  slashing 
at  the  people  with  their  sabers  and  long 
leather  whips,"  hs  said. 

Mayor  Savite  recalls  also  that  the  greatest 
dream  of  almost  everyone  was  to  somehow 
get  to  America.  Our  country  wss  never 
spoken  of  as  the  United  States,  but  always 
America.  He  recalls  that  it  was  dlfilcult  for 
them  to  compM-ehend  the  wonders  of  life  and 
freedom.  Relatives  who  had  found  their  way 
to  ttUs  country  wrote  back  about  It. 

The  one  that  impressed  them  the  most  was 
freedom  from  fear;  of  being  able  to  speak 
openly  sigalnst  those  in  political  office  and 
actually  take  part  in  voting  to  change  them. 

Soloman  Savlta,  the  mayor's  father,  after 
realizing  there  was  no  future  for  his  fam- 
Uy  In  Latvia,  applied  for  and  finally  received 
permission  to  leave  Russia.  He  told  the 
children  only  that  they  were  going  on  an 
excursion.  After  many  tiring  days  of  no  rest 
and  little  food  the  family  managed  to  book 
passage  on  the  Oerman  liner  "New  Rotter- 
dam." and,  came  to  America,  landing  at 
Charleston  where  some  relatives  had  already 
settled.  The  family  shortly  thereafter  moved 
to  Bonneau  in  Berkeley  Coxinty. 

The  mayor's  father  now  had  to  fijid  a  new 
way  to  make  a  living  for  his  wife  and  chU- 
dren  and  did  it  by  peddling  household  goods 
from  a  covered  wagon.  During  his  travels 
St.  Matthews  struck  his  fancy  and  it  was 
there  that  he  settled  to  stay.  He  opened  a 
store   there  and   the  business  prospered. 

Solom&n  Savitz  hated  czarist  Russia  so 
intensely  that  he  forbade  his  family  ever 
again  to  speak  the  Russian  language.  Even 
when  asked  an  important  question  in  the 
language  he  would  refuse  to  answer  until 
it  was  asked  in  English. 

Mayor  Savitz  grew  up  in  St.  Matthews 
and  then  attended  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  where  he  met  his  wife,  the  former 
Catherine  Faulkner,  who  was  also  a  student 
there.  She  was  a  resident  of  Abbeville  and 
after  graduation  Mayor  Savitz  moved  there 
to  live.  Tor  many  years  he  o(>erated  an 
automobile  agency.  He  is  now  retired  but 
the  family  name  is  carried  on  in  business 
in  the  conununity  by  his  two  sons. 

Mayor  Savitz  was  first  elected  in  1958  and 
Is  currently  serving  his  fourth  consecutive 
term  as   chief  executive  of  his  city. 


MelloB  Graat  Boost  Urban  Renewal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PKHNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  July  1.  1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Sut>committee  on  Housing 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
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I  was  particularly  interested  in  an  an- 
nouncement that  I  received  today  from 
the  Richard  King  Mellon  Charitable 
Trusts  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Mellon  Tnuta  have  established 
fellowships  in  city  planning  and  urt>an 
renewal  In  10  U.S.  universities  through  a 
grant  of  $1  million.  ^     .^  ^ 

In  an  area  of  graduate  study  that 
needs  such  backing  this  is  a  most  wel- 
come announcement. 

The  Information  contained  in  this  an- 
novmc«nent  is  of  interest  to  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  to  the  staffs  of  a 
number  of  Federal  bureaus  and  agencies. 
Therefore,  I  wish  to  place  It  in  the 

Record. 

The  announcement  follows: 
PrrrsBTTaoH.  Pa.,  July  1  — Pellowshlps  in 
city  planning  and  urban  renewal  wUl  be  es- 
tablished in  graduate  schools  of  10  UB.  uni- 
versities  through  a  »1  million  grant  of  the 
Richard  King  Mellon  Charitable  Trusts,  It 
was  announced  here  today. 

Each  school  will  receive  •100,000,  payable 
over  a  6-year  period  In  annual  installments 
of  taO.OOO.  Half  of  this  amount  is  to  be 
granted  by  the  school  as  fellowship  aid  to 
one  or  more  Mellon  Fellows  in  city  planning 
or  urban  renewal.  The  other  half  will  be 
allocated  to  the  schools  for  faculty  salaries 
to  support  the  fellowship  programs. 

The  fellowships  are  designed  to  Improve 
the  professional  capabilities  of  men  and 
women  now  Involved  in  city  planning,  urban 
renewal,  or  closely  related  fields  and  to  en- 
courage a  greater  number  of  talented  per- 
sons to  achieve  excellence  in  urban  develop- 
ment. 

In  announcing  its  action,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  ths  Richard  King  Mellon  Chari- 
table Trusts  stated :  "It  Is  apparent  that  the 
relaUvely  new  but  highly  important  profes- 
sions of  city  planning  and  urban  renewal  are 
being  neglected  in  comparison  with  other 
graduate  fields.  Many  business  organiza- 
Uons  offer  graduate  fellowships  in  the  areas 
of  their  interest,  but  there  are  relatively  few 
sources  of  funds  for  scholarships  and  teach- 
ing poets  in  urban  planning. 

"As  a  result.  It  is  difficult  for  graduate 
schools  concerned  with  urban  planning  and 
urban  affairs  to  attract  exceptional  studenU 
and  to  hold  able,  fuU-time  faculty  members. 
"These  schools  are  competing  with  the 
other  professional  schools  for  top  students. 
All  too  often,  the  field  of  graduate  training 
a  student  chooses  wiU  depend  on  the  amount 
of  aaaistance  that  is  offered  to  him.  Much 
more  assistance  is  needed  for  graduate  edu- 
cation in  urban  professional  fields. 

■We  feel,  therefore,  that  we  can  make  a 
needed  contribution  to  better  planning,  de- 
velopment, and  renewal  of  our  cities  by  pro- 
viding grants  to  universities  that  will  supple- 
ment teaching  salaries  and  will  offer  fellow- 
ship assistance  for  outstanding  students." 

The  trustees  pointed  out  that  the  demand 
for  men  and  women  trained  for  these  com- 
plex xirban  tasks  is  so  great  that  the  schools 
cannot  begin  to  meet  the  need  in  an  age 
when  every  progressive  U.S.  city  must  have 
a  comprehensive  development  and  renewal 
program. 

"It  is  estimated,  for  example,  that  in  the 
one  field  of  city  planning  fewer  than  360  men 
and  women  are  graduated  annually,  and  that 
these  are  fewer  than  one-half  the  number  of 
topfilght  openings.  In  urban  renewal  edu- 
caUon  the  numlaer  of  graduates  U  but  a 
trickle  in  reUUon  to  the  annual  requlre- 
menU.  More  programs  in  this  and  other 
luban  policy  professional  fields  are  obviously 

Selection  of  the  10  universities  was  based 
on  a  study  made  in  consultation  with  a 
number  of  educators  and  leaders  in  city 
planning  and  urban  renewal. 

The  universities  receiving  the  grants  are: 
University  of  California.  Berkeiey,  Calif.; 


Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  Atlanta. 
Oa;  Harvard  University,  Oambrldge,  Mass.; 
University  o*  nUholB,  Urbana,  Dl.;  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Tschnology,  Cam- 
bridge. Mass.;  University  ot  North  Carolina. 
Chapel  HiU.  N.C.;  Univarslty  ot  Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Plttstmrgh,  Pa.;  8yrac\ise  University,  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.;  University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison, 

Wis. 

The  universities  were  chosen  on  the  com- 
bined basis  of  need,  demonstrated  excel- 
lence, and   geographical  distribution. 

Rlchar  Kir^f  MeUon.  donor  of  the  charita- 
ble trusts,  is  governor  and  president  of  T. 
MeUon  &  Sons,  Pittsburgh,  Investment  man- 
agement firm.  He  has  been  active  in  Pitts- 
burgh's postwar  urban  renewal  and  rede- 
velopment program  and  continues  ss  one  of 
the  original  directors  of  ACTION,  Inc.,  a 
national  pubUc  service  organization  con- 
cerned with  the  physical  environment  of 
cities. 

In  talking  of  the  Pittsburgh  program  Mr. 
Mellon  once  said,  "However  Important  the 
daily  conduct  of  our  business  is  to  aU  of  us. 
however  demanding  upon  our  time  and 
energy,  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  Isolate 
ourselves  from  the  universal  public  service 
demands  and  the  social  problems  which  sur- 
round us.  We  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact 
that  the  very  basis  of  our  industrial  society 
rests  upon  the  environment  in  which  we 
live." 


Scbool  Prayers  and  Party  Platforms 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1.  1964 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  its  extensive  consideration  of 
constitutional  amendments  to  authorize 
religious  exercises  in  public  schools,  the 
Judiciary  Committee  heard  testimony 
from  Edwin  H.  Tuller,  representing  the 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ.  Carrying  the  authority  of  a 
great  orgSLnization.  Mr.  Tuller's  state- 
ment sets  out  with  care  and  precision  the 
reasons  why  religious  leaders  oppose  any 
alteration  of  the  first  amendment  to 
allow  school  prayer.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members  as  the  time 
draws  closer  for  each  paity  to  review  its 
traditional  purposes  and  formulate  Its 
legislative  platform. 

Mr.  Tuller's  testimony  follows: 
National    CouNcn.    or    the    CHuacHXS    or 
Christ    in     ths    UJ5.A..    Testhiont     on 
Amkndmknts  to  thx  Bill  of  Rights  To 
PEKMrr  Pbayek  and  Biblx  Reading  in  Pub- 
lic Schools    (HJ.  Res.  693,  etc.)    in  the 
Committkk    on     the     Judiciast     or    the 
House  of  Representatives 
Mr.  Clialrman,  my  name  is  Edwin  H.  TuUer 
and  I  am  offering  testimony  today  for  the 
National   CouncU  of  Churches  as  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  one  of  its  member  com- 
munions, the  American  Baptist  Convention. 
This  testimony  is  derived  chiefly  from  ex- 
plicit actions  of  the  General  Board  of  the 
National  CouncU  of  Churches,  as  contained 
In  the  recent  pronouncement  "The  Churches 
and  the  Public  Schools,"  and  this  testimony 
has  been  authorized  by  the  president  and  the 
general  secretary  of  the  NaUonal  CouncU  of 
Churches  few  presentation  to  this  committee 
of  Congress. 

We  are  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary as  it  considers  an  unprecedented  step — 


the  alteration  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  which 
has  not  been  amended  In  all  the  years  of  our 
history  as  a  nation.  Such  a  step  should  be 
as  widely  and  thoroughly  deliberated  as  pos- 
sible by  this  committpi.  The  views  of  re- 
sponsible religious  leaders  and  organizations 
as  well  as  those  of  others  in  our  society, 
should  be  carefully  canvassed  and  consid- 
ered, since  the  amendments  now  proposed 
deal  particularly  with  the  sensitive  areas  of 
the  free  exercise  and  the  establishment  of 
religion. 

We  welcome  the  concern  and  solicitude  for 
religion  which  these  proposed  amendmenU 
represent,  and  we  are  impressed  at  the  num- 
ber of  Congressmen  who  have  come  forward 
to  show  their  devotion  to  spiritual  interesto. 
even  as  they  do  daUy  for  the  prayers  offered 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress  by  the  official  chap- 
lains of  that  body.  We  commend  their  con- 
cern, but  question  whether  they  have  chosen 
a  Just  or  effective  means  to  achieve  it. 

The  National  CouncU  of  Churches  believes 
in  prayer  and  in  worship  as  impwtant  de- 
ments in  the  life  of  faith. 

"Man  can  know  the  will  of  Ood  as  it  has 
been  revealed — and  can  also  enter  into  oom.- 
munlon  with  Him.  Since  Ood  rules  in  his- 
tory and  since  man  Is  His  child  created  in 
His  likeness.  pray«-  Is  powerfully  relevant. 
Constant  prayer  by  aU  who  put  their  trust 
in  the  righteousness  of  God  can  release  the 
greatest  power  conceivable  In  the  world. 
To  neglect  prayer  is  to  forego  the  most  Im- 
jKirtant  source  of  light,  strength,  and  com- 
posure •  •  ••  ^ 

"The  churches  miist  encourage  and  h«p 
the  people  to  engage  in  commc«i  and  indi- 
vidual worship  and  to  parttclpate  in  ths 
sacraments  more  frequenUy,  regularly,  and 
earnestly.  Worship  enables  individuals  and 
groups  to  view  the  pH'esent  scene  in  the  Ught 
of  God's  eternal  being  and  purpose.  It  pro- 
vides apiritual  underglrdlng,  brings  to  peo- 
ple troubled  by  fears  and  doubts  a  trmto. 
and  clear  consciousness  of  Ood  in  whom  they 
may  find  strength  and  composure."  (Ths 
NaUonal  Council  of  Churches  Views  its  TMk 
in  Christian  Life  and  Work,  a  prtmounce- 
ment  adt^ted  by  the  Genwal  Board  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  May  Ifl,  1961.) 
The  National  CouncU  of  Churtdies  Is  gov- 
erned by  a  General  Aas«nbly  which  meet* 
every  3  years,  and  In  the  interim  by  a  Gen- 
eral Board  which  meets  several  times  a  year. 
The  General  Board  is  composed  of  278  dri- 
egates  designated  by  the  31 -member  oom- 
munlons  of  the  National  CouncU  in  propor- 
tion to  their  respecUve  memberships,  which 
together  aggregate  approximately  40  million 
American  Christians. 

The  General  Board  determines  the  poU- 
cies  under  which  the  National  CouncU  op- 
erates, and  occasionally  trffers  guidance  to 
its  constituents  on  current  men's!,  ethical, 
and  religious  issues.  This  guidance  takes 
the  form  of  pronounc«nents  addressed  to 
the  churches.  They  do  not  pretend  to  em- 
body the  only  possible  ChrlstUui  point  of 
view,  and  they  are  not  binding  upon  any- 
one but  the  units  and  staff  of  the  National 
Council  Itself.  They  possess  no  authority 
but  that  of  persuasion,  to  the  extent  that 
their  arguments  commend  themselves  t« 
others. 

These  pronouncements  do  not  happen 
spontaneously  or  capriciously.  They  are 
products  of  long  processes  of  study  and  de- 
liberation beginning  in  the  appropriate  pro- 
gram unit  and  progressing  upward  through 
several  levels  to  the  General  Bocu-d.  At 
every  stage '  where  decisions  are  made,  the 
employed  staff  have  no  vote.  The  franchise 
Is  always  reserved  to  the  officially  elected 
representatives  of  the  communions.  No  pro- 
nouncement in  the  history  of  the  Natlcnal 
Council  of  Churches  is  the  product  of  a 
longer  or  more  diligent  preparation  than  the 
one  which  forms  the  bctfls  of  our  testimony 
today.  Beginning  In  1954,  ths  Depcirtment 
of  Religion  and  Public  Education  undertook 
a  comprehensive  study  of  church-state  prob- 
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lems  In  public  and  religious  education,  act- 
ing at  the  request  ot  the  General  Board. 
The  study  resulted  In  a  major  study  docu- 
ment, which  for  a  years  was  the  subject  of 
discussion  and  comment  In  church  agencies 
and  congregations  across  the  country,  not 
only  among  the  council's  constituency  of 
Protestant  and  Orthodox  Christians,  but 
among  Jewish  laymen  and  rabbis,  among 
Roman  Catholic  priests  and  laymen,  and 
among  professional  public  school  men  of 
many  religious  affiliations. 

From  this  doucment  and  the  conunents 
on  it  was  derived  a  proposal  for  a  pronounce- 
ment In  June  of  1962,  which  went  to  the 
Departznent's  parent  body,  the  Commission 
on  Oeneral  Christian  Education,  In  Novem- 
ber 1962,  and  from  there  to  the  division  of 
Christian  education,  at  each  of  which  stages 
it  was  democratically  debated,  revised,  and 
approved  by  the  leaders  of  the  National 
Council's  Division   of  Christian   Education. 

In  February  1963,  this  pronouncement  was 
presented  to  the  general  board  at  its  meet- 
ing In  Denver,  but  the  rules  of  the  National 
Council  provide  that  a  pronouncement  must 
lie  over  until  the  session  following  Its  in- 
troduction to  allow  the  member  conununlons 
to  study  it  thoroughly  and  determine  their 
position.  Therefore,  it  was  not  until  the 
general  board  session  of  June  1963,  that  the 
pronouncement  came  up  for  action.  It  was 
debated  at  length,  amended  repeatedly,  re- 
ferred to  a  special  committee  for  rewording 
and  reported  back  tor  further  debate.  At 
last,  on  June  7.  1963,  it  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  65  for,  1  against,  and  1  abstaining. 

The  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  North  and 
South  America,  because  of  its  somewhat  dif- 
ferent tradition  and  outlook,  dissented  and 
disassociated  itself  from  this  pronouncement. 
The  pronouncement  "the  chiu-ches  and  the 
public  schools"  was  Issued  Just  a  few  weeks 
before  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its 
decision  on  prayer  and  Bible  reading  In  the 
public  schools,  and  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  re- 
fers to  It  In  his  concurring  opinion. 

During  the  week  In  which  the  pronounce- 
ment was  first  drafted,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  Issued  its  decision  in 
Engel  v.  Vitale.  and  that  decision  was  the 
center  of  controversy  In  church  circles 
throughout  the  year  of  the  pronouncement's 
development.  Two  new  cases  were  awaiting 
dlclslon  by  the  Supreme  Court  during  the 
same  year,  dealing  with  the  use  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the  public 
schools  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
general  board  sought  to  speak  to  these 
issues: 

"The  full  treatment  of  some  regular  school 
subjects  requires  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a 
soxirce  book.  In  such  studies — including 
those  related  to  character  development — the 
Bible  has  a  valid  educational  pxirpose.  But 
neither  true  religion  nor  good  education  is 
dependent  upon  the  devotional  use  of  the 
Bible  in  the  public  school  program. 

"The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Regents'  Prayer  case  has  ruled  tliat  'In 
this  country  it  Is  no  part  of  the  business  of 
government  to  comjKase  official  prayers  for 
any  group  of  the  American  people  to  recite 
as  part  of  a  rellglotis  program  carried  on  by 
the  government  '  We  recognize  the  wis- 
dom as  well  as  the  authority  of  this  ruling. 
But  whether  prayers  may  be  offered  at  spe- 
cial occasions  in  the  public  schools  may  well 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  board  respon- 
sible for  the  program  of  the  public  schools 
In  the  local  community." 

The  last  sentence  quoted  Is  designed  to 
distinguish  between  required  dally  prayers 
in  classrooms,  which  are  not  countenanced, 
and  prayers  at  commencements  or  sjjecial 
assemblies,  which  may  be  if  the  local  board 
desires. 


Expressing  a  concern  that  had  evolved  In 
th«  Department  of  Religion  and  Pvibllo  Xdu- 
catlon  years  before,  the  general  board 
warned  against  the  temptation  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Instrumentality  of  the  pubUc 
schools  for  religious  pxirposes : 

"Neither  the  church  nor  the  State  should 
xue  the  public  school  to  compel  acceptance 
of  any  creed  or  conformity  to  any  specific 
rellglotis  practice. 

"We  warn  the  chiuxhes  against  the  all-too- 
human  tendency  to  look  to  the  State  and  its 
agencies  for  support  In  fulfilling  the 
churches'  mission.  Such  a  tendency  endan- 
gers both  true  reUglon  and  civil  liberties." 

As  a  result  of  ttxe  Supreme  Court  decision 
on  the  Regents'  Prayer,  many  constitutional 
amendments  had  been  proposed  by  Members 
of  Congress  at  the  time  the  general  board 
met,  which  do  not  differ  appreciably  from 
those  now  before  this  committee.  In  refer- 
ence to  such  efforts  to  rewrite  the  first 
amendment,  the  general  board  said: 

"We  express  the  conviction  that  the  first 
amendment  to  our  Constitution  in  lU  pres- 
ent wording  has  provided  the  framework 
within  which  responsible  citizens  and  our 
courts  have  been  able  to  afford  maxlmxsn 
protection  for  the  religious  liberty  of  all  our 
citizens." 

The  general  board  did  not  single  out  a 
specific  proposed  amendment  for  comemnt, 
but  they  were  In  effect  rejecting  the  cm-rent 
proposals  to  rewrite  the  first  amendment. 

Many  people  assiime  that  church  leaders 
would  of  course  favor  anything  designed  to 
"aid  religion,"  and  scene  do  not  understand 
why  they  do  not  favor  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  in  public  schools.  "What  harm  can 
it  do?"  they  ask.  It  is  not  possible  to  know 
the  mind  of  all  members  of  the  general 
board,  but  some  of  them  expressed  their 
convictions  in  debats  or  discussion  on  such 
points  as  these: 

(a)  Public  institutions  belong  to  all  citi- 
zens, whatever  their  religloxis  beliefs  or  lack 
of  them;  it  is  not  right  lor  the  majority  to 
impose  religious  beliefs  or  practices  on  the 
minority  In  public  institutions  when  ade- 
quate opportunities  are  available  for  those 
who  desire  to  do  so  to  express  such  beliefs 
and  follow  such  practices  in  nonpublic  set- 
tings with  others  of  like  mind; 

(b)  Because  of  American  religious  variety, 
our  public  schools  are  particularly  Inappro- 
priate places  for  corporate  religious  exercises. 
Toung  and  impressionable  children  from  a 
wide  variety  of  religious  backgrounds  and 
from  no  religious  background  at  all,  are 
present  not  by  choice,  but  by  compulsion  of 
law  and  are  not  genuinely  free  to  decide  for 
themselves  whether  or  not  they  will  par- 
ticipate. Many  of  them  are  thus  oompelled 
to  choose  between  the  religious  (or  non- 
religious)  intentions  of  their  pcu-ents  and 
the  expectations  of  their  touchers  and  fel- 
low pupils. 

(c)  In  such  a  setting,  children  are  almost 
always  not  given  a  genuinely  free  choice  by 
gUb  use  of  the  words  "voluntary  participa- 
tion." when  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
classroom  Ls  one  of  cotnpUance  and  conform- 
ity to  group  activities.  When  the  teacher 
(or  a  group  of  pupils)  selects  a  prayer  or 
Bible  reading,  and  all  or  most  of  the  class 
members  participate  In  it.  at  a  time  and  in  a 
procedure  instituted  by  the  teacher  as  the 
adult  bearer  of  the  authority  of  the  public 
school,  it  is  a  rare  child  indeed  who  will 
isolate  himself  from  his  fellows  by  declining 
to  participate.  Thus  a  subtle  but  no  leas 
8iffectlve  form  of  duress  is  present  which 
should  never  blight  the  act  of  worship.  If 
a  completely  spontaneous  effort  should  arise 
among  devout  children  of  a  fairly  uniform 
religious  heritage,  we  doubt  that  poWce  ac- 
tion of  any  community  would  Interfere.  We 
equally  doubt  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  has  to 


be  amended  to  permit  this  possibility,  since 
It  already  guarantees  the  "free  exercise"  of 
religion. 

(d)  Who  Is  to  compose  the  prayers,  and 
who  is  to  select  the  Scrlptiu-es?  What  form 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  will  be  used,  and  which 
version  of  the  Bible?  To  those  who  take 
their  faith  seriously,  these  things  are  im- 
portant. They  do  not  consider  all  prayers 
or  scriptures  interchangeable.  Many  devout 
Christians  do  not  want  their  children  to 
conclude  that  their  transactions  with  the 
Most  High  are  something  routine,  casual 
and  indiscriminate,  in  the  same  category 
with  algebra  and  spelling: 

<e)  What  a  nonsectarian  theLstic  major- 
ity can  require  today  In  the  way  of  a  re- 
gents' prayer  or  Bible  reading  "without 
comment"  a  sectarian  majority  can  require 
tomorrow  in  the  way  of  an  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, a  Hall  liCary  or  a  theistic  tract. 
These  things  are  best  not  subject  to  major- 
ity decision,  but  left  to  the  free  choice  of 
each  person  at  the  time  and  place  his  con- 
science directs; 

(f)  Religious  practices  that  are  "nonsec- 
tarian" are  too  vague  and  generalized  to 
have  much  meaning  or  effect  for  character 
development  or  moral  motivation:  whereas 
practices  which  are  specific  or  demanding 
enough  to  affect  character  or  motivation  are 
unacceptable  to  some  and  therefore  "sec- 
tarian." As  the  pronouncement  says:  'Ma- 
jor faith  groups  have  not  agreed  on  a  formu- 
lation of  religious  t>ellefs  common  to  all. 
Even  if  they  had  done  so,  such  a  body  of 
religious  doctrine  would  tend  to  become  a 
substitute  for  the  more  demanding  com- 
mitments of  historic  faiths." 

The  United  Presbyterian  Oeneral  Assembly 
has  said:  "Bible  reading  and  prayers  as 
devotional  acts  in  public  schools  tend  toward 
indoctrination  or  meaningless  ritual  and 
should  be  omitted  for  both  reasons  ("Rela- 
tions Between  Church  and  State,"  p.  7). 

(g)  Protestants  believe  that  prayer  can  be 
effectively  addressed  to  God  by  any  be- 
liever at  any  time  and  in  any  place.  It  does 
not  have  to  be  oral  or  formal,  it  does  not 
have  to  be  in  unison  or  collective,  it  does  not 
require  a  set  garb  or  postxire.  Any  and  all 
children  can  pray  to  God  In  public  schools 
or  anywhere  else  at  any  time,  and  no  one  can 
stop  them.  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
that  the  children  who  happen  to  be  assigned 
to  the  same  •classroom  should  stop  what  they 
are  doing  to  pray  with  them.  God  will  hear 
and  answer  the  prayer  of  one  child,  though 
his  petition  be  uttered  In  the  secret  places 
of  his  Inmost  self.  The  effectiveness  and 
the  avallabtlity  of  prayer  is  not  enhanced 
by  the  Intervention  of  the  agencies  of  the 
public  school  or  government;  In  fact,  the 
reverse  is  as  likely  to  be  the  case. 

(h)  Many  Christians  see  in  routine  formal 
corporate  rituals  in  public  schools  at  least 
the  danger  against  which  their  Lord  warned 
In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — that  what 
begins  as  a  spontaneous  and  sincere  outpour- 
ing of  devotion  can  become  a  public  display 
of  hypocrisy,  "making  a  show"  of  piety. 

For  these  reasons  and  others  the  leader- 
ship of  the  major  Protestant  churches,  men 
and  women  who  have  given  their  lives  to 
seek  the  will  of  Ood  and  attempt  to  do  it. 
and  who  have  been  entrusted  by  their  fellow 
seekers  with  positions  of  responsibility  and 
trust,  are  not  convinced,  by  and  large,  that 
Ood  desires  an  attenuated  and  conventional 
worship  administered  in  public  school  class- 
rooms by  the  State.  They  are  not  request- 
ing or  demanding  It  on  behalf  of  the 
churches  and  churchmen  whom  they  have 
been  called  to  lead.  And  most  of  them  are 
opposed  to  jeopardising  our  long-cherished 
freedom  to  worship  Ood  as  conscience  dic- 
tates by  tampering  with  the  first  amend- 
ment. 


State  Ver»M  Federal  CoofBct  Orer  the 
UnemploymeBt  Compenuitioii  System 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Missotjsi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1,  1964 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  serious 
conflict  is  developing  between  State  ef- 
forts to  strengthen  their  unemployment 
insurance  funds  and  thus  better  serve 
the  deserving  and  efforts  by  the  Johnson 
administration  and  labor  unions  to 
broaden  coverage  of  the  already  hea\'lly 
burdened  system. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  WaU 
Street  Journal  of  Jane  15.  the  adminis- 
tration claims  that  it  wishes  to  broaden 
unemployment  compensaUon  coverage 
as  part  of  the  war  on  long-term  unem- 
ployment and  poverty  in  general.  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  Increase  the  tax  on 
employers  would  supplement  benefits  al- 
ready provided  by  State  programs.  Ex- 
tending the  term  of  coverage,  the  ad- 
minlstraUon  maintains,  would  keep 
many  hard-pressed  families  off  the  relief 

rolls.  ,  . 

However,  many  State  unemployment 
insurance  oflQcials  oppose  this  plan  as 
placing  too  great  a  burden  on  State  in- 
surance fund  reserves.  They  note  that 
jobless  Insurance  fund  reserves  have 
dropped  23  percent  since  1957.  although 
employers  are  now  contributing  about 
$2  54  for  every  $1  they  paid  In  1950.  The 
administraUon's  plan  would  exert  fur- 
ther pressures  on  the  insurance  funds 
and  the  employers  who  contribute,  badly 
weakening  the  ssrstem. 

The  States  also  maintain  that  unem- 
ployment compensation  was  originally 
designed  only  to  provide  short-term  aid 
to  those  looking  for  jobs.    It  should  not 
become    welfare.      They    contend    that 
loopholes  in  the  law  are  already  growing 
through  which  seasonal  workers,  pen- 
sioners, working  wives  and  others  who 
have  no  firm  attachment  to  the  labor 
force  are  getting  benefits.  If  the  Federal 
Oovemment  has  ite  way.  there  is  con- 
cern that  weekly  benefits  may  be  raised 
high  enough  to  destroy  the  incentive  to 

work. 

Administration  moves  to  broaden  un- 
employment compensation  coverage  will 
strengthen  its  control  over  fxincUons  al- 
lotted to  the  States  while  not  effectively 
attacking  the  problems  of  poverty  and 
unemployment.  More  efficient  and  direct 
ways  of  aiding  the  poor  and  the  jobless 
than  through  the  unemployment  benefit 
system  can  and  should  be  found.    The 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  cites  the  pres- 
ent shortctHnings  of  the  unemployment 
benefits  system  and  notes  how  increasing 
the  Federal  participation  could  aggra- 
vate them.    With  unanimous  consent.  I 
place  this  article  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
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JOBUBS  Pat  fxoht— Risino  Cost  or  Nation's 

UNDCFIXJTJCWT     BDfXnTB     Sf AMtS     HKATTP 

Dn»ATE-  la  STATM  CimTAn.  Pathwtb  to 
SOMs  WosKMis:  Unions,  Pa»n>BNT  Ptjbh 
Expansion 

tkotjbles  dktinino  a  loophole 
(By  John  p.  Lawrence) 
A  major  controversy  Is  brewing  over  the 
rising  cost  of  the  Nation's  vmemployment  In- 
surance system.  A  key  argument:  Whether 
lU  strength  U  being  sapped  by  payments  to 
people  not  actively  looking  for  work. 

In  the  face  of  severe  union  opposition,  12 
States  last  year  enacted  laws  reducing  pay- 
ments to  a  portion  of  their  unemployed. 
Ohio  for  example,  curtailed  benefits  previ- 
ously going  legally  to  thousands  of  retired 
workers  who  also  collected  pensions  and  so- 
cial security;  Wyoming  imposed  tough  new 
curbs  on  payments  to  seasonal  woriters  and 
those  who  voluntarUy  quit  jobs.  In  addition, 
some  States  are  cracking  down  harder  on 
fraudulent  claims  by  Individuals  secretly  em- 
ployed. 

Proponents  of  such  moves  contend  "un- 
necessary" benefits  aggravate  already  serious 
pressures  on  Insurance  cost.  The  insured 
work  force  has  risen  43  percent  to  more  than 
47  million  since  1950.  Average  weekly  wages, 
which  partly  determine  the  level  of  benefits, 
rose  65  percent  in  the  same  period,  helping 
to  boost  weekly  payments  to  the  unemployed 
70  percent,  to  an  average  of  »35  last  year. 

EMPLOTEB  TAXES  BIEE 

As  a  result,  employers  who  pay  the  bill 
for  such  insurance  are  contributing  about 
$2  54  a  year  now  for  every  »1  they  paid  in 
1950  Even  so,  the  benefits  paid  exceeded 
taxes  from  employers  for  5  straight  years 
up  to  1962.  And  the  benefits  were  more  than 
90  percent  of  unemployment  tax  revenues 
even  In  the  rising  prosperity  of  the  last  2 
years,  exceeding  revenues  in  15  States  last 
year.  This  has  prevented  any  substantial 
recovery  in  jobless  insurance  fund  reserves, 
which  have  dropped  23  percent  since  1957. 

New  moves  to  tighten  qualifications  for 
benefits  clash  with  labor  union  and  admin- 
istration efforts  to  broaden  compensation 
coverage  as  part  of  the  war  on  long-term 
unemployment  and  poverty  in  general.  The 
conflict  could  well  boll  over  Into  a  campaign 
Issue  thU  year.  Pennsylvania's  Governor 
Scranton  may  have  set  the  stage  for  this  by 
ramrodding  through  the  legislature  this 
spring  extensive  changes  in  the  State's  com- 
pensation program  over  nearly  solid  opposi- 
tion from  Democrats. 

The  debate  In  all  the  States  centers  about 
what   the  program  is  Intended  to  do.     Em- 
ployers and  some  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation officials  contend  Congress  meant 
to    provide    only    short-term    aid    to    those 
thrown  out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  when  it  enacted  the  joint  Federal-State 
program  in  the  1930'8.     This  support  is  in- 
tended to  give  them  a  chance  to  seek  a  job 
similar  to  the  one  they  lost.    But  critics  now 
see  loopholes  in  the  law  through  which,  they 
contend,  growing  numbers  of  seasonal  work- 
ers, pensioners,  and  working  wives  who  have 
no  firm  attachment  to  the  labor  force  are 
getting  t>enefits. 

LABOB'S    VIXW 

Labor  leaders  see  the  problem  in  a  far  dif- 
ferent light.  They  argue  that  underflnan- 
ing  and  growing  unemployment  created  by 
automation  are  the  key  elements  endanger- 
ing the  health  of  the  Insurance  system.  Re- 
strictive measures  only  serve  to  force  mors 
hard-pressed  families  onto  relief,  they  main- 
tain.     "Conservatives   contend   th«re   are    a 


lot  of  freedoaders  but  thU  Isnt  reaUy  the 
case  "  declares  an  assistant  to  one  Democratic 
OovernOT.  "The  llb«ral  Idea  is  that  the  fund 
is  there  to  keep  the  economy  strong  and 
that  benefits  should  be  as  broad  as  possible. 

Accordingly,  the  AFL-CIO  U  urging  passage 
of  Federal  leglslaUon  to  supplement  benefits 
provided  by  State  programs.  Under  plans 
originally  proposed  by  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration, the  Federal  porUon  of  taxes  en^Jloy- 
ers  pay  woxild  be  Increased  to  lift  minimum 
weekly  benefits  and  add  18  to  26  weeks  to 
present  payments.  This  would  be  provided 
for  any  worker  exhausting  State  bcnefl^ 
which  now  run  to  a  maximum  of  26  to  30 
weeks  All  but  three  States  now  pay  benefits 
for  at  least  26  weelts;  in  1950,  more  than  half 
provided  20  weeks  or  less. 

There's  broad  opposition  to  the  proposed 
new  Federal  payments  from  State  unemploy- 
ment insurance  officials.  Many  believe  that 
extending  the  term  of  coverage  would  get  tne 
program  Into  outright  welfare  and  let  a  per- 
son collect  payments  too  long  without  dem- 
onstrating his  attachment  to  the  work  force. 
"I'm  In  favor  of  more  support  for  the  struc- 
turally unemployed,  but  not  for  malinger- 
ers." says  a  Michigan  State  ofllclal. 

CAN  BENETTTS  Bl  TOO  HIGHT 

These  Officials  also  contend  weekly  bene- 
fits can  be  raised  too  high.  Under  the  pro- 
posed Federal  leglslaUon.  maximum  weekly 
benefits  would  cUmb  to  two-thirds  of  toe 
average  weekly  wage  In  each  State  by  1970. 
compared  with  less  than  half  now.  When 
you  get  beneflte  that  high,  with  no  taxes 
and  no  travel  or  lunch  expenses,  you  res^h 
the  point  where  there's  very  Uttle  Incentive 
to  get  back  to  work,"  argues  Wlllard  Dudley. 
Ohio's  unemployment  compensation  chief. 

Such  opposlUon,  plus  the  reUtlvely  lack  of 
urgency  to  Increase  benefits  during  the  cur- 
rent economic  boom,  appear  certain  to  pre- 
vent consideration  of  Federal  legislation  this 

^^Meanwhlle  it  seems  certain  the  drive  for 
reform  of  present  State  laws  will  continue. 
Nearly  half  the  States  don't  spedflcaUy  re- 
quire compensation  claimants  to  maintain 
an  active  search  for  work.  Twenty-two 
States  stUl  allow  workers  newly  retU^  under 
compulsory  retirement  programs  to  coUect 
benefits  In  addition  to  pensions  and  social 
security.  Most  allow  payments  to  women 
who  leave  their  jobs  due  to  pregnancy,  al- 
though many  employers  complain  such  wom- 
en rarely  make  an  effort  to  get  their  jobs  t>ack 
later. 

In  addition,  28  States  allow  workers  who 
quit  a  job  voluntarily  or  refuse  suitable  work 
when  unemployed  to  receive  compensation 
after  a  brief  waiting  period.  In  Massachu- 
setts for  example,  a  worker  who  resigns  a 
lob  waits  as  little  as  4  weeks  before  he  can 
collect  and  as  litUe  as  1  week  after  turning 
down  a  job  similar  to  one  he  has  lost. 

Only  21  States  limit  off-season  paymente  to 
unemployed  workers  who  regularly  take  sea- 
sonal jobs.  A  reporter  talking  to  about  a 
dozen  imemployed  construction  workers  In 
Plttsbxu-gh  last  winter  found  that  nearly 
half  weren't  Interested  in  Interim  employ- 
ment pending  the  spring  hiring.  Yet  all  were 
collecting  compensation. 

Employers  blame  unions  for  defeating  ef- 
forts to  close  alleged  loopholes  In  the  laws. 
Says  Walter  Muther,  counsel  for  the  Associ- 
ated Industries  of  Massachusetts,  a  manu- 
facturers group:  "In  an  old.  Industrialized 
State  like  this,  where  some  areas  are  more 
than  60  percent  unionized,  the  unemploy- 
ment compensaUon  program  Is  substantlalljr 
a  part  of  the  collective  bargaining  program. 
The  Bay  SUte  legislature  killed  a  number  of 
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proposals  recently  to  restrict  unemployment 
benefits,  despite  the  fact  the  State's  Insur- 
ance fund  reserves  dropped  4  percent  last 
year. 

A  Pederal  unemployment  Insurance  <^olal 
observes,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  major 
problem  In  enacting  restrictive  legislation  to 
close  so-ealled  loopholes  is  that  at  least  some 
of  the  people  deprived  of  benefits  are  really 
in  need  of  Jobs  and  searching  for  them. 

■TATS  CHAlfGXS    MESCKDEO 

Whatever  the  objections,  many  States  re- 
cently have  attempted  to  modify  benefit  pro- 
visions. Pennsylvania  expects  to  save  $9 
million  a  year  by  reducing  its  compensation 
payments  to  pensioners  under  Oovemor 
Scranton's  changes.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
under  new  laws  both  deduct  employer-paid 
pensions  and  the  employer-paid  half  of  so- 
cial security  from  payments  made  to  the 
unemployed.  Both  made  It  far  tougher  for 
women  to  collect  benefits  after  pregnancy 
and  both  also  now  require  an  active  search 
for  work  by  the  unemployed. 

Ohio  also  requires  workers  discharged  for 
cause,  as  opposed  to  being  laid  off.  to  hold 
another  Job  for  6  weeks  Instead  of  the  for- 
mer requirement  of  1  week  In  order  to  re- 
establish eligibility  for  benefits.  And  Penn- 
sylvania eliminated  a  second  30  weeks  of 
benefits  in  the  second  year  for  workers  who 
haven't  held  a  Job  since  collecting  the  first 
round  of  payments.  Twenty-two  States  still 
allow  this  "double  dip."  as  it's  called. 

While  trimming  benefits.  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania also  Increased  taxes  on  employers  In 
order  to  beef  up  their  reserves  which  were 
among  the  lowest  In  the  Nation  in  relation 
to  benefit  costs.  Ohio  lifted  the  maximum 
tax  rate  to  4.6  percent  of  the  first  •3.000  of 
wages  from  3.2  percent  and  Pennsylvania 
increased  the  base  pay  on  which  taxes  are 
levied  to  •3,600  from  •S.OOO.  As  In  most 
States,  tax  rates  are  highest  for  companies 
with  frequent  layoffs. 

Among  more  limited  recent  changes,  Flor- 
ida and  Ck>lorado  now  disqualify  more  work- 
ers who  quit  a  Job  voluntarily.  Michigan 
has  broadened  the  type  of  Jobs  an  unem- 
ployed worker  must  accept  or  else  forfeit 
benefits.  Wyconing  restricts  payments  to 
seasonal  workers  to  the  season  in  which 
they're  normally  employed.  The  State  also 
reduced  by  up  to  •B  a  week  the  special  de- 
pendency allowance  paid  to  unemployed 
fathers. 

Most  ot  these  restrictive  changes  are  too 
recent  to  measure  the  effect  on  cost.  Too, 
they're  often  balanced  by  Increased  benefits 


to  the  majority  of  the  unemployed.  Penn- 
sylvania, for  example,  raised  maximum  week- 
ly payments  to  $4A  from  940  under  the  new 
law  and  provided  for  a  9-week  extension  of 
benefits  in  times  of  severe  recession.  Never- 
theless. Pennsylvania  hopes  to  save  •SO  mil- 
lion a  year,  or  13  percent  of  last  yeatr's  cost. 
Ohio  expects  Its  new  law  to  trim  costs  by 
$21  million,  or  14  percent.  Wyoming  antici- 
pates compensation  costs  this  year  will  run 
only  half  of  last  year's  •O  million,  partly  due 
to  changes  In  Its  law  and  partly  due  to 
higher  employment  in  the  State  this  year. 
State  insiuiLnce  fund  administrators  also 
are  taking  aim  on  costs  by  attacking  fraud, 
vigorously.  Ohio  last  year  prosecuted  nearly 
570  recipients  of  unemplojrment  benefits,  up 
from  460  In  1060:  It  investigated  3,000  re- 
cipients In  the  first  quarter  this  year,  many 
of  whom  were  sxispected  of  holding  Jobs.  It 
found  evidence  of  wrongdoing  In  66  percent 
of  cases,  though  only  about  50  were  fiagrant 
enoxigh  to  prosecute.  Last  year  the  State 
reclaimed  •432.000  In  fraudulently  claimed 
benefits. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Oovemment 
Printing  Office,  Washington  26.  D.C..  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  60  percent:  ProviOed,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Oovemment.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Oovemment  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Oov- 
emment ofllcer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Oov- 
emment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Dociunents  and  the  bead  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  s\ifllcient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  sxich  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  160.  p. 
1939). 


PRINTINO  OF  CONORS8SXONAL  RECORD 
SXTRACT8 
It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CoNwuBsaioNAi.  Racoas,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  188,  p.  1942). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THK  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  CoiraaxasiONAi.  Rxcoto. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
RxcoxD  at  •l.eo  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  trcm  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  p\ut;hase  reprints  from 
the  Rxcoas  should  be  processed  through  thU 
oflQce. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THK  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
doctiment  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  prot>abIe  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (US 
Code,  tiUe  44.  sec.    140,  p.   1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  rwav^iTig  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.   133.  p.  1937) 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wUl  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Oovemment 
Printing  Ofllce.  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rxcosn. 


Paper  CowMBts  oa  SaprcMc  Court 
ReapportMBBeat  Dcdtioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  HtDlAMA 

THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  2.  1964 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
.-ler's  Exchange  is  a  well-known 
plication  edited  and  published  by  L.  E. 
-/eater,  of  New  Paris.  Ind..  and  widely 
Icirculated  In  the  area  known  as  Michi- 
||na — northern  Indiana  and  southern 
lliichlgan. 

I    It  Is  well  known  that  the  June  15  Su- 

Inreme  Court  dedsltm  that  seats  In  both 

I  bouses  of  a  State  legislature  must  be 

f  established  on  a  population  basis  will 

fhave  as  its  greatest  effect  the  reduction 

iot  reiwesentaUon   from   rural  districts. 

'The  Parmer's  Exchange,  in  an  editorial 

printed   In   a   recent   issue,   states    the 

■  background  and  meaning  of  the  decision. 

I  commend  this  paper  and  its  editor; 

itnd  I  request  unanimous  consent  that 

the  edit<Mial,  entitled  "Supreme  Court 

to  Historic  Decision,"  be  printed  in  the 

Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SuPBXMi   Court   in    Historic   Dkcision 
The  Supreme  Oourt  otf  the  United  States 
on  Jiine  15  handed  down  an  historic  decision 
df^vltng  with   representation   In  State   legis- 
latures. 

Tlie  Court  decreed  that  seata  In  both 
houoee  oif  a  State  le^lature  must  be  estab- 
|<»h»Ki  oo  a  population  basis.  The  common 
practloe  haa  been  to  have  the  lower  house 
•eata  apportlcMied  od  a  population  basis,  and 
the  upper  house,  or  senate,  on  a  regional 


This  has  resulted  in  great  disparity  In 
pop^llatlona  between  different  senate  dis- 
trict* In  the  same  State.  Districts  with  ur- 
ban populations,  usually  have  much  larger 
popiilatlona  than  neighboring  rural  districts. 
This  resulted  In  giving  rural  districts  a  large 
and  growing  advantage  over  urban  districts. 

The  rapid  growth  of  dtlee  and  steady  de- 
cline erf  rural  populations  since  about  the 
turn  of  the  century,  tended  to  greatly  aocen- 
tiiate  this  dl^Muity  of  representation.  It  is 
common  to  find  urban  senate  districts  with 
K  to  10  times  the  population  of  nirai  dis- 
tricts in  the  same  State.  This  means  that 
It  takes  10  urb«ui  citizens  to  have  the  same 
repreeentatlcxi  that  1  rural  citizen  enjoys. 
There  are  cases  where  the  disparity  Is  20  to  I. 

Some  seek  to  Justify  this  on  the  theory 
that  the  States  are  only  applying  the  Fed- 
eral pattern  where  ecu:h  State  has  two  U.S. 
Senators  regardless  of  size  or  population. 

The  High  Ck>urt  emphatically  rejected  this 
contention,  holding  that  the  Federal  system 
adopted  under  a  necessary  oomprotnlse  was 
Inapplicable  and  "Irrelevant  to  State  legisla- 
tive districting  schemes,"  such  as  now  exist, 
and  that  "legislators  represent  people,  no* 
trees  or  acres."     Legislators  are  elected  by 
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voters,  aot  f  amis  or  oltles  or  ecwiomlc  Inter- 
ests. 

Failure  of  many  States  to  heed  their  own 
constitutions,  which  require  them  to  reap- 
porUon  their  dlsttloti  psrlodlcaUy,  has 
graaUy  ealaisMl  this  problem.  Indiaoa  h»A 
not  reapportioned  Its  districts  for  over  40 
years  until  recently. 

Palling  to  get  rells*  from  State  legislatures 
or  State  courts,  the  aggrieved  dtles  and  dis- 
tricts appealed  to  the  U.S.  courts.  Some 
years  ago  the  UJ3.  Suprwoae  Court  rtfuaed  to 
accept  such  cases.  In  1962.  under  the  grow- 
ing nimiber  oi  i4>peals.  ttie  High  Cowrt  agreed 
that  P-ederal  courts  have  "JxirtsdlcUoti  oyer 
suits  questioning  the  i^portlonment  of  leg- 
islatures" since  some  practices  In  the  States 
were  in  vlcrtation  of  the  eqvial  protectioo 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 

Prior  to  the  June  16  decree  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Federal  district  court*  apparenUy 
had  no  firm  precedent. 

Now,  the  High  Court  has  ^x>ken  and  H 
holds  that  "in  every  instance"  States  make 
honest  efforts  In  good  faith  to  construct  dls- 
tricte  in  both  hoxises  of  their  legislatures  as 
nearly  equal  in  population  as  practicable. 

Some  of  the  worst  Instances  trf  dlspartlty 
In  rejM-esentatlon  known  to  exist,  are  In  one- 
party  States.  This  confirms  Uiat  the  issue 
Is  not  fundamentally  a  partisan  one.  Those 
who  make  It  such,  are  8ln^>ly  beclouding  the 
real    Issues. 

Residual  Fuel  Oil  Import  ControU  and  the 
Domestic  Petroleum  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  G.  MclNTlRE 

or   MATNV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2, 1964 
Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
18. 1964,  speaking  to  a  group  of  independ- 
ent oilmen  in  Dallas,  Tex..  Mr.  Jake  L. 
Hamon,  an  Independent  oilman  of  Dallas 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Independent 
Petroleum  Association's  Imiwrt  policy 
committee,  had  this  to  say  about  residual 
fuel  odl  import  controls: 

Another  phase  at  the  Import  program  that 
is  all  wrong  Is  our  present  policy  of  restrict- 
ing residual  Imports.  We  should  eliminate 
all  quotas  and  restrictions  on  residual  oil 
and  allow  It  to  come  In  freely.  I  am  tired 
of  Incurring  the  wrath  of  the  east«Ti  and 
New  England  consumers  Jiist  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  coal.  The  domestic  oil  refiners  can- 
not supply  the  New  Knglanders  and  the  other 
Eastern  States  with  fuel  oil,  so  let's  let  them 
buy  It  freely  and  openly  without  any  quotas 
or  restrictions.  We  are  needlessly  making 
enemies  ot  eastern  fuel  oU  users  who  blame 
the  oU  Industry  for  the  Imposition  of  these 
quotas.  After  all.  we  need  aU  Una  friends  In 
Congress  we  can  get  to  help  us  with  our 
many  legislative  problems. 

Later  on  In  his  speech  Mr.  Hamon  cited 
certain  goals  which  he  considers  essential 
for  the  welf are  oi  the  domestic  petroleum 
Industry.  According  to  Mr.  Hamon,  one 
of  the  Industry's  objectives  should  be  to 


"eliminate  all  restrictions  on  residual  im- 
ports." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
your  attention  the  fact  that  on  the  same 
day  Mr.  Hamcxi  was  dellrering  his  ^>eech 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Colson,  ot  the  New  Eng- 
land council,  was  speaking  to  another 
group  ot  oil  producers  at  Boulder.  Colo. 
During  his  speech,  Mr.  Colson  endeavored 
to  point  out  to  his  audience  the  damage 
being  done  to  the  domestic  petroleum  In- 
dustry because  of  its  continued  support 
of  residual  Import  coDbrois.  Mr.  Colson 
stressed  that  the  people  of  New  Sigland 
and  thdr  ^ected  reiwesentatives  were 
becoming  increaslngUr  concerned  over 
continuation  of  these  controls  which  can- 
not be  Justified  (m  the  grounds  of  na- 
tional security  nor  can  they  be  Justified 
cm  the  basis  that  they  are  essentia]  to 
the  welfare  of  the  domestic  petroleum  or 
coal  Industries. 

Yesterday,  the  gKiUeman  from  Okla- 
homa to(*  issue  with  Mr.  C<dson's  re- 
marks and  partloulaiiy  his  statement 
that  New  EnglaiKl's  concern  Is  spilling 
over  to  the  entire  petroleum  Industry. 
Lest  there  be  any  doubt  on  this  issue, 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  gentlonan 
from  OklahMna's  attrition  a  letter 
signed  by  myself  and  10  other  of  my 
New  England  colleagues  which  was  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Int«ior  on  March 
4,  1964.  This  letter  read  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  too  long  this  emM-gency  power  to 
reetrlct  residual  oU  Imports  has  been  mis- 
used for  the  poUtlcal  purpose  ot  supporting 
the  price  of  Texas  crude  oil,  at  the  eiqjense 
of  the  economy  ot  the  mcHUieaBtera  portion 
of  the  United  States.  Texas  oU  Is  fully 
capable  of  WKnpetlng  fairly  In  a  free  mar- 
ket, without  the  crutch  supplied  so  faith- 
fully and  so  constantly  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

New  England  industry  has  progressed 
to  a  point  where  we  are  now  almost  com- 
pletely dependait  upon  residual  oIL  We 
would  be  ha]K>y  to  bum  domestic  residual 
If  it  were  available  at  a  competitive  price, 
but  since  the  domestic  refiners  can  ob- 
tain greater  profits  by  producing  less 
each  year  we  have  become  more  and 
more  dependent  on  imports.  We  have 
tried  logically  and  reasonably  to  end  im- 
port restrictions,  without  success.  The 
time  has  come,  however,  wha^  we  must 
consider  our  next  line  of  attack  for  New 
England's  economy  cannot  much  longer 
stand  this  econcanlc  injustice. 

On  several  occasions  the  Boston  Herald 
has  spoken  out  editorially  on  the  basic 
ineqiiitles  of  the  residual  oil  lmp<Kt  con- 
trol program.  I  would  like  to  include  at 
this  point  the  Herald's  most  recent  edi- 
torial which  aiH>eared  on  June  30,  1964: 
Lesson  in  On.  Buying 

The  Federal  Government  Is  too  big  to  be 
thoroughly  consistent.  But  sometimes  It  Is 
so  beautifully  Inconsistent  that  It  Is  worth 
looking  at  with  an  amused.  If  pained,  smUe. 

The  prime  example  today  concerns  residual 
oil,  that  cheap  fuel  so  usefxil  m  high-fuel- 
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cost  New  EIngland.  Ttie  Ooyemment  wlilch 
baa  rationed  our  supply  of  residual  oil 
through  Linp>ort  quotas  Ls  now  demonstrat- 
ing that  what  It  has  said  isn't  so  really  is  so. 
It  has  said  the  import  quotas  are  no  burden 
to  New  England.     But  look  what  It  reveals: 

The  General  Servlcea  Administration, 
which  provides  oil  for  Federal  buildings  In 
Washington,  found  last  year  that  it  could 
not  get  oil  dealers  to  bid  for  the  supplying  of 
1.052,864  barrels  of  residual.  Under  the  OoT- 
ernxnent  restrictions,  each  dealer  has  a  lim- 
ited quota  of  oil  allowed  him  which  he  can 
sell  readily,  so  there  is  no  competition. 

The  OSA,  forced  to  negotiate  for  the  best 
price  it  could  manage,  contracted  for  1,052,- 
864  barrels  of  oil  at  (a.SS  a  barrel. 

Then  the  OSA  appealed  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment, which  handles  the  dl  import 
curbs,  and  got  its  own  quota  for  a  million 
barrels,  which  is  two- thirds  of  Its  needs  this 
year. 

And  what  happened?  No  less  than  10  Im- 
porters eagerly  submitted  Mds  to  supply  the 
million  barrels.  And  all  the  bids  were  sub- 
stantially lower  than  last  year's  negotiated 
price.  In  fact,  one  bid  offered  to  sell  for 
•  1.603  a  barrel,  lowest  price  in  recent  years. 

Of  course  GSA  will  probably  have  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  remaining  600.000  barrels  for 
which  it  lacks  Its  own  quota.  But  this  arm 
of  the  OoTemment  has  plainly  demonstrated 
that  the  Import  reetrictlons  can  comp>el  con- 
sumers to  pay  up  to  91.15  a  barrel  more  ttian 
a  free  market  price.  No  burden  on  the  New 
England  economy,  eh? 

The  New  England  Council,  which,  with  the 
New  England  delegation  In  Congress,  has 
been  carrying  on  a  valiant  flight  to  abolish 
the  restrictions,  calculates  that,  if  consiuners 
In  the  6-State  area  could  realize  savings 
similar  to  OSA's,  $37.5  million  would  be 
pumped  Into  our  econocny.  (Boston  City 
Hospital  recently  paid  a  #58,000  premium  on 
one  oU  purchase  alone.) 

"me  domestic  oU  Industry  is  not  helped  by 
the  import  restrictions  on  residual — -the  in- 
dustry Is  rapidly  abandoning  its  production. 
The  coal  Industry,  which  claims  to  be  hurt 
by  residual  lmi>ort8,  is  really  not  hurt  and. 
even  If  it  were,  it  could  not  J\jstlfy  forcing 
hlgh-fuel-cost  New  England  to  subsidize  coal. 

And  now  the  Government  has  its  own  ir- 
refutable example  of  the  needless  penalty 
imposed  by  residual  Import  restrictions. 

How  long.  Secretary  Udall.  will  you  permit 
this  crass  inequity  to  continue? 


The  Deyil't  Bait  for  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOOTH    CAKOLXNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  2.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  an  edi- 
torial which  points  up  the  best  strategy 
an  enemy  might  devise  to  bring  about 
the  destruction  of  American  democracy 
and  freedom.  The  editorial  ties  in  with 
this  strategy  the  many  similarities 
which  exist  in  a  number  of  programs 
and  actions  being  pushed  and  followed 
In  this  covmtry  today.  This  editorial, 
entitled  "The  Devil's  Bait  for  America," 
was  originally  printed  in  the  Spartan- 
burg (S.C.)  Herald,  and  has  been  re- 
printed in  the  June  27.  1964,  issue  of  the 
Augusta  Chronicle. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Dxvn.'s  BArr   for  America 

What  if  It  were  your  motive  to  undermine 
the  strengths  of  America  and  ruin  the  de- 
mocracy which  has  been  nurtured  in  this 
Nation  for  300  years? 

How  would  you  go  about  it? 

A  Baptist  minister  from  Michigan  gave 
some  thought  to  the  proposition.  He  \ised 
it  in  a  sermon  and  bLs  message  has  a  dra- 
matic impact  for  all  Americans. 

Said  the  Reverend  Kenneth  W.  SolUtt: 

If  I  were  the  DevU  and  wanted  to  turn 
America  into  a  Ootnmunist  hell,  I  think  I 
would  do  BomethLng  like  this: 

I  would  cultivate  among  the  people  the 
Idea  that  the  individual  is  nothing,  the 
indiscriminate  mass  ot  people  everything.  I 
would  also  seek  to  convince  Americans  that 
Ood  and  Christian  ethics  and  an  honest  de- 
sire to  make  one's  way  In  the  world  are  old 
faabkmed. 

I  would  get  elected  to  office  on  the  promise 
of  helping  everybody  at  someone  else's  ex- 
pense. 

Then  I'd  treat  the  ConsUtution  as  sort  of 
a  handbook  on  the  phUoeopby  of  gov^nment 
to  be  referred  to  only  If  It  served  my  purpose. 

I  would  Increase  the  size  and  scope  of  gov- 
ernment in  every  way  possible,  going  into 
every  conceivable  business  In  competition 
with  established  enterprise,  paying  the 
state's  business  losses  out  of  the  treasury. 
I  would  try  to  keep  hidden  how  this  could 
lead  at  the  right  time  to  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  Industry. 

I  would  create  a  government  strong  enough 
to  give  Its  citizens  everything  they  want. 
Thus  I  co\ild  create  a  government  strong 
enough  to  take  from  them  everything  they 
have. 

By  a  combination  of  inflation  and  taxes  I 
would  rob  the  very  people  I  pretended  to  help 
until,  if  they  ever  should  want  to  return  to 
freedom  they  couldn't — but  would  be  de- 
pendent on  the  state. 

Next,  I  would  gradually  raise  taxes  to  100 
percent  of  income  (we  are  one- third  of  the 
way  now)  so  that  the  state  could  have  It 
all.  Then  I'd  give  back  to  the  people  enough 
to  keep  them  alive  and  little  enough  to  keep 
them  enslaved. 

In  the  meantime  I  would  take  from 
those  who  have  and  give  it  to  those  who  want 
untU  I  killed  the  Incentive  of  the  presently 
ambltlotis  man  and  satisfied  the  meager 
needs  of  the  rest.  The  police  state  would 
then  be  reqiilred  to  make  everybody  work — 
and  the  transformation  of  America  from  a 
republic  to  a  second-rate  Commimlst  nation 
would  be  complete. 

Do  you  see  In  this  similarities  to  what  we 
have  been  doing  for  the  past  30  years? 


Safe  Tires 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2,  1944 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  ehatrman  of  the  Public 
Health  and  Safety  Subcommittee.  I  have 
bad  the  opportunity  to  bear  much  tes- 
timony as  to  the  causes  of  trafOc  acd- 
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dents  on  our  streets  and  highways.  ThU 
has  led  me  to  introduce  a  number  of 
bills  in  the  Congress  in  an  endeavor  to 
eliminate  some  of  these  causes.  T^ 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to 
pass  some  of  these  bills  and  they  have 
become  public  law. 

On  April  8,  1964.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro. 
duced  HJR.  10712,  to  provide  that  tlwg 
sold  or  shipped  in  interstate  commerce 
for  use  on  motor  vehicles  shall  meet  cer- 
tain safety  standards.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
introduced  this  bill  since  the  Informa- 
tion available  to  me  Indicated  that  the 
motoring  public  wsis  unaware  of  the 
safety  factors,  or  lack  of  safety  factors,  of 
certain  tires. 

Since  Introducing  H.R.  10712,  I  have 
received  hundreds  of  letters  and  inquiriea 
from  individuals  as  well  as  industry  and 
Industry  associations. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  a  press 
release  Issued  by  the  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association  announcing  that  it  has 
adopted  a  set  of  punishing  passenger  tire 
tests  designed  to  assure  the  public  that 
all  new  tires  are  saLfe.  This,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  a  commendable  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  I  would  Uke  to  Inseri  the  press 
release  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Sajtk  Tiaxs 

New  York.  N.Y.,  July  1. — The  tire  industry 
today  announced  that  it  has  adopted  a  set  of 
punishing  passenger  tire  tests  designed  to 
assure  the  pubUc  that  all  new  tires  are  safe 
tires. 

The  program  sets  forth  three  laboratory 
test  performance  standards  chosen  as  ths 
most  imi>ort&nt  to  the  motoring  public.  A 
fourth  standard  establishes  minimum  croa 
section  widths  for  each  size  of  passenger  tire. 

Ross  R.  Ormsby.  president  of  the  Rubber 
Manufacturers  Association,  says  that  the  rec- 
ommended standards  provide  that  every  typs 
of  tire  manufactiu-ed  must  demonstrate  its 
high-speed  performance,  endurance,  and 
strength  under  exacting  lab<M%tory  condi- 
tions. 

In  the  high-speed  test,  a  break-In  period 
of  100  miles  at  60  miles  per  hour  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  half  hour  at  7S  mUes  per  ho\ir. 
The  speed  will  then  be  stepped  up  to  80  miles 
per  hour  for  another  half  hoxir,  and  to  88 
miles  per  hour  for  the  final  half  hour. 

In  addition,  test  overloads  ranging  from 
20  to  40  percent  will  be  placed  on  tires  foe 
a  total  of  1,700  miles  at  a  speed  of  50  miles 
per  hour. 

A  three-quarter  inch  cyUndrlcal  steel 
plunger  will  be  forced  Into  the  tire  tread  of 
an  Inflated  tire,  with  each  tire  size  having 
an  established  mtnimTim  breaking  point,  to 
evaluate  its  strength  factors. 

Ormsby  said  the  standards  have  been  set 
up  to  create  a  better  understanding  among 
the  motoring  public  of  the  severe  rigors  new 
tires  have  long  undergone  in  voluntary  tests 
by  the  tire  manufactxirer. 

"Tests  similar,  or  even  identical,  to  these 
standards  are  only  part  of  the  quality  con- 
trols which  must  be  oontlnuaUy  oiaintalned 
to  meet  the  increasing  requlronents  of  an 
always-adTanclng  autccnotlve  Industry,  and 
the  detnsncUng  conditions  of  higher  speed 
expressways  and  a  growing  motoring  public," 
Ormeby  explained. 

The  modem  pneumatic  tire  is  a  complex 
cons  traction  combining  different  types  at 
rubbers,  phsmtfU.  fabrics,  ao^l  st«el  wire. 
Each  la  a  separate  pari,  but  must  be  fully 
lotegratod  for  balanced  overall  tire  perform- 
ance. 

The  asaoslatlon  furthsr  polntsd  oat  that 
satisfactory  and  safe  tire  psrformanns  d*- 
peDds  vpoD  proper  um.  and  periodic  tire  In- 


-^tlon  The  motorist  himself  is  responsU 
STfor  the  air  pressure  in  tires  which  must 
Si  constantly  maintained  at  levels  recom- 
!!.nded  by  the  car  man\ifacturer  for  average 
S»n  driving.  Before  starting  on  long  trips 
Sftistalned  high  speeds,  air  pressure  should 
r,-ays  be  Increased  four  pounds.  _  ^,  ^ 

nnderlnflatlon  coupled  with  sustained  high 
-^eds  results  to  Increased  flexing  of  the 
2dewall8  causing  temperatures  within  tires 
to  rise  to  dangerously  high  levels.  Such  high 
!!niperatur«8  cause  deterioration  of  tire  ma- 
t^als  leading  to  fast  tread  wear  and  weak- 
enlDK  of  tire  bodies. 

AH  tires  should  be  periodically  inspected 
to  detect  excessive  wear  or  damage  that  pre- 
vent them  from  performing  reliably.  Even 
new  tires  can  be  damaged  by  misuse  or  abuse. 
Eventually,  with  wear,  all  tires  become  un- 
ttfe  The  likelihood  of  tire  failure  increases 
tenfold  when  the  Ure  tread  is  worn  away. 

The  RMA  standards  relate  only  to  those 
factors  which  affect  tire  strength  and  safety 
and  do  not  cover  such  nonstrength  charac- 
terlsUcs  as  mUeage  of  the  rubber  treads,  ve- 
hicle ride,  or  noise.  The  laboratory  test 
nerformance  standards  are  effective  January 
ri965.  and  the  minimum  dimensional  stand- 
ai-ds  are  effective  January  1, 1966. 
Basically,  the  four  standards  are  these: 
1  Minim \mi  dimensional  standards:  Por 
each  size  of  passenger  car  tire  listed  in  ap- 
nendlx  A  of  the  detailed  specifications,  there 
U  established  a  minUnum  cross-sectional 
width  when  mounted  and  inflated  as  speci- 
fied. 

Tire  strength:  A  cylindrical  steel  plunger 
three-quarters  of  an  Inch  In  diameter  with 
a  hemlspheHcal  end  is  forced  into  the  tire 
tread  when  the  tire  U  mounted  and  inflated, 
por  each  size  Ure  a  specific  energy  value  has 
been  established  as  the  minimum  breaking 
point. 

3  Tire  endurance:  A  tire  U  run  on  a 
smooth  test  wheel  at  constant  speed  and 
inflation  pressure  at  various  percentages  of 
test  overloads  ranging  from  20  to  40  percent 
for  a  total  of  1,700  miles.  At  the  completion 
of  the  test  the  tire  shall  not  show  evidence 
of  tread,  ply.  cord,  or  bead  separation  or 
broken  cords. 
'  4  High  speed  performance:  A  tire  Is  run 
on  a  high  speed  smooth  test  wheel  at  con- 
stant test  load  and  inflation  pressure. 
Speeds  begin  at  60  miles  per  hour  and  dur- 
ing the  test  are  progressively  increased  at 
one-half-hour  Intervals  up  to  85  miles  per 
hour  At  the  completion  of  the  test  the  tire 
shall  not  show  evidence  of  tread  chunking 
or  separation. 

Adoption  of  these  standards  by  the  RMA 
has  industrywide   acceptance   and   approval. 
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I  might  go  one  step  further,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  say  that  whUe  the  Rubber 
Manufacturers  Association  has  stated 
that  the  effective  date  of  laboratory  test 
performance  standards  is  January  1, 
1965.  and  the  effective  date  for  minimum 
dimensional  standards  is  January  1, 1966, 
I  also  note  that  adherence  to  the  stand- 
ards Is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  are  interested  in 
preventing  unnecessary  Federal  legisla- 
tion whenever  possible.  We  desire  to 
see  free  enterprise  flourish— but  not  at 
the  expense  of  human  life.  For  this 
reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  tire  manufacturers  will  take  the  "bull 
by  the  horns"  and  move  In  the  direc- 
tion shown  to  them  by  the  Rubber  Manu- 
facturers Association.  It  is  a  start  that 
could  eliminate  the  necessity  of  Federal 
action.  I  must  say,  however,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  if  the  Industry  does  not  proceed 
in  this  direction.  Federal  legislation 
should  be  enacted  forthwith. 


Eastern  Labor  aad  Soadiem  Liberali 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MILWARD  L  SIMPSON 

or    WTOMTNO 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  2. 1964 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
proposition  that  has  long  held  the  at- 
tention of  Eastern  Uberals— the  reallne- 
ment  of  parties  on  philosophical  rather 
than  partisan  grounds — Is  the  subject  of 
a  recently  released  newspaper  column 
written  by  Victor  Rlesel. 

The  author  discusses  a  meeting  of  top 
labor  leaders  and  the  backing  they 
pledged  to  a  Uberal  who  derives  not  from 
the  citadel  of  Uberalism— the  north- 
eastern shore—but  from  the  traditlonaUy 
conservative  South. 

This  column  Is  an  extremely  enhght- 
erJng  bit  of  top  reporting  by  a  first-class 
journalist  and  author,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  It  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

iNsroi  Labor— Labor  Leadim  Believe  Gold- 
WATES-JoHWSow  Battle  Will  End  Old 
Parties — Seek  To  Lead  New  Movement 

(By  Victor  Rlesel) 
New  York.— It  was  1  o'clock  on  Thursday, 
June  4,  when  three  liberal  labor  leaders, 
wise— and  long  successfully  active— in  the 
making  of  U.S.  PresldenU  prepared  to  make 
history  by  meeting  for  lunch  at  the  Hlckwy 
House  here.  They  were  Ladles  Garment 
Workers'  I>avld  Dubinsky,  labor's  own  Dis- 
raeli the  Hatters'  Alex  Rose,  labors  oracle, 
and  the  auto  union's  Walter  Reuther,  labor's 
orator. 

The  table  was  laden  with  political  sophis- 
tication, and  BO  these  three  intimates  of 
Lyndon  Johnson  discussed  more  than  the 
making  of  a  Chief  Executive  circa  1964.  They 
talked  of  what  they  believed  would  be  the 
coming  reallnement  of  parties;  the  moving  of 
conservatives  to  conservatives,  liberals  to 
liberals;  the  breaking  of  the  coalitions  which 
had  held  togethw  conservative  Republican 
and  liberal  Republican,  conservative  Demo- 
crat and  liberal  aind  labor  Democrat. 

The  three  union  chiefs  talked  of  progres- 
sive labor  taking  the  lead  in  the  reallnement 
of  political  forces  and  making  Mr.  John- 
son's "victory"  that  of  a  Uberal  philosophy 
and  not  Just  the  victory  of  a  man. 

They  spoke  of  doing  for  Lyndon  Johnson 
what  they  had  once  for  John  Ken- 
nedy— making  "L.BJ."  the  indelible  and  un- 
mistakable symbol  of  militant  liberalism  as 
they  had  made  "JJP.K."  Its  brand  name.  On 
such  a  base  a  new  movement  could  be  built 
to  fight  the  conservatives  rallying  to  Barrt 
Ooldwater's  standard.  Few  recall  that  It 
was  the  New  York  State  Uberal  Party, 
founded  by  Dubinsky  and  Rose,  which  put 
the  liberal  Imprimatur  on  Senator  John 
Kennedy  when  he  desperately  needed  this 
label  4  years  ago. 

On  June  23,  1960,  a  few  weeks  before  the 
Los  Angeles  Democratic  nominating  conven- 
tion, the  young  man  from  Massachusetts 
met  with  the  31 -member  Liberal  Party  policy 
committee  In  the  Hotel  Astor  here.  His 
problem  was  how  to  swing  them  away  from 
Adlal  Stevenson  and  convince  them  of  his 
own  liberalism,  of  which  many  liberal  labor 
and  Intellectual  leaders  were  not  certain  at 
the  time. 

John  Kennedy  spoke  of  his  positions  ou 
labor,  clvU  rights,  and  housing.  This  they 
had  expected.     But  what  warmed  them  most 


was  his  prediction  that  the  conservative 
North-South  coalition  In  Congress  would  be 
broken  up  under  a  Democratic  President 
such  as  he  by  "uniting  the  Uberal  members 
from  the  East,   northern  Midwest,   and  Par 

West." 

The  Liberal  Party  leaders  then  publicly 
endorsed  him  and  automatically  wiped  out 
Stevenson's  chances  for  the  nomination. 
Although  the  organization  Is  a  one-State 
party.  Its  policies  have  alwai^  had  a  con- 
tagious effect  on  liberal  and  labor  opinion 
makers  far  beyond  New  York. 

Now  these  liberal  and  labor  leaders  are  do- 
ing for  Mr.  Johnson  what  they  did  for  Mr. 
Kennedy,  but  on  a  massive  scale.  And  the 
President,  In  turn.  Is  eagerly  tying  himself 
more  tightly  to  them  than  to  any  other  force 
In  the  land  for  a  reason  which  goes  beyond 
vote  getting.  The  President  Is  showing 
them  a  fierce  loyalty  because  of  tfce  support 
they  showed  him  a  year  ago  when  certain 
White  House  circles  decided  to  knock  him 
off  the  1964  naUonal  Ucket.  The  feeling  in 
those  circles  was  that  as  a  Texan  identlfled 
with  Southern  Senators  during  the  Negro 
upheaval  he  might  drag  down  the  Kennedy 

ticket. 

But  last  September  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
Party  went  to  him  with  an  Invitation  to 
speak  at  their  annual  banquet  on  October  15. 
They  made  it  plain  Uter  that  this  dinner 
would  be  the  opening  of  their  campaign  to 
reelect  >'<m  vice  President.  As  that  time  I 
wrote  on  good  authority  that  the  event 
woiUd  be  a  "doubleheader" — ^that  they  were 
in  effect  also  nominating  him  for  the  presi- 
dency in  1968. 

On  the  dais  that  October  18  evening  they 
surrounded  him  with  Negro  and  white  labor 
leaders,  progressives,  and  the  vanguard  of 
New  York  IntellectuaU.  They  gave  him  an 
audience  of  2.000  Eastern  men  and  women 
who  set  phlloeophlcal  fashions  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  activists  across  the  country. 

After  that  banquet  there  was  no  doubt 
where  the  liberal-labor  coalition  stood  on 
Mr  Johnson's  liberal  reputation. 

Now  once  again  they  want  to  demonstrate 
this  to  the  Nation.  On  June  2  the  party 
leaders  ofBclally  offered  him  their  nomina- 
tion for  ths  presidency.  They  were  the 
first  to  move.  He  aooepted  and  agreed  to 
speak  for  the  Uberal  Party  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  next  October  15 — exactly  1 
year  after  the  banquet. 

The  President  has  also  agreed  to  go  to 
Detroit  on  Labcw  Day  and  march  in  the 
parade  with  Walter  Reuther.  As  there  was 
for  John  Kennedy,  there  will  be  a  massive 
New  York  garment-area  rally  run  for  him 
by  Dave  Dubinsky  Just  a  few  days  before 
election  day.  And  in  the  weeks  between,  a 
huge  labor  committee.  6,000  men  strong,  will 
stump  this  State  for  LB  J.  while  its  counter- 
parts campaign  In  other  sectors  of  the  United 
States. 

Out  of  all  this  they  believe  will  come  a 
new  movement,  a  new  allnement,  a  new 
party.  And  It  will  have  come  not  out  of  the 
Northeast's  Franklin  Roosevelt  or  John  Ken- 
nedy but  out  of  the  Southwest's  Lyndon 
Johnson.  He  may  not  have  dreamt  of  this, 
but  It  Is  the  dream  of  the  Dublnskys,  the 
Roses,  the  Reuthers. 


Mississippi  River  Fuh   Kill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIHCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2, 1964 
Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia.      Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  insert  a  state- 
ment by  Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Desmond  given  at 
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a  public  hearing  on  the  Mississippi  River 
fish  kill  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  have  had  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  the  Federation  of 
Homemakers,  which  Mrs.  Desmond  rep- 
resents, and  know  them  to  be  of  out- 
Standing  character  with  a  deep  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  their  community : 

STATCMXitT  or  Ruth  Gbaham  Desmond 
This  federation,  a  nationwide  organlza- 
tioQ  of  pubUc-spirited  housewives,  welcomes 
the  opportunity  to  express  concern  regard- 
ing the  hazards  of  pesticides  generally  and 
to  question  the  effects  of  this  particular  In- 
cident in  the  Louisiana  area. 

The  federation  was  formed  shortly  after 
passage  of  the  Pood  Additives  Act  primarily 
to  Inform  homemakers  of  the  potential  risks 
we  are  taking  as  a  result  of  environmental 
hazards — especially  from  pesticide  residues 
In  and  on  foods  and  In  water;  and  from  the 
extenalve  use  of  thousands  of  additives  In 
food  processing.  Our  members  are  then  en- 
covuaged  to  communicate  their  concern  for 
the  well-being  of  their  families  and  for  the 
Nation  to  their  congressional  representatives 
fn  the  hope  of  protective  legislation — or 
stricter  enforcement  of  present  laws. 

The  federation's  first  public  statement  was 
given  at  the  open  hearing  conducted  by 
former  Secretary  Flemmlng  of  HEW  to  re- 
solve the  cranberry  crisis.  At  that  hearing 
this  group  urged  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  drastically  reduce  the  numbers  of 
pesticides  permitted  registration  and  to  limit 
the  combination  of  same.  It  seemed  even 
back  in  1959  that  permitting  thousands  of 
combinations  of  pesticides  presented  a  vir- 
tually Impossible  enforcement  program  for 
FDA  then  struggling  with  a  meager  appropri- 
ation, limited,  outdated  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel shortages.  This  agency  also  had  to 
develop  valid  methods  of  detecting  pesticide 
residues  when  much  of  the  delicate  labora- 
tory equipment  had  not  yet  been  designed. 

At  the  cranberry  hearing,  we  learned  there 
had  been  misuse  of  a  dangerous  weedkiller. 
Amlnotrlazole,  which  resulted  in  reeldues  of 
a  chemical  which  animal  testa  had  Just  re^ 
vealed  could  cause  thyroid  cajicer  at  Just  ,10 
parts  per  milUon  (rats  and  mice).  Only 
days  before  this  hearing  FDA  developed  a 
method  of  determining  residues  of  Amlno- 
trlaaole,  which  had  been  used  at  the  wrong 
aeason — thus  caiialng  residues.  The  harassed 
growers  volunteered  that  Amlnotrlazole  had 
been  widely  used  In  orchards  too.  Not  a 
comforting  reflection  for  Informed  citizens. 
There  was  mention  that  this  ch«nlca]  oc- 
curred natiu^ly  In  minute  quantities  in  a 
few  vegetables.  This  did  not  seem  to  our 
members  ajiy  Justification  for  permitting 
residues  of  it  on  food. 

Prom  that  hearing  on  federation  ofBcers 
stressed  at  public  heaj-lngs  and  when  pre- 
senting statements  the  need  for  reviewing 
the  pesticide  laws — despite  assurances  that 
all  was  fine — no  cause  for  worry.  It  seemed 
to  us  that  when  the  FDA  had  the  personnel 
to  check  only  one-fifth  of  1  percent  of  inter- 
state shipments  of  farm  products  for  viola- 
tion of  pesticide  tolerances — there  was  ample 
cause  for  concern.  Even  now  that  FDA  can 
check  1  percent  of  Interstate  shipments  of 
farm  produce  for  violations  of  pesticide  regu- 
lations— many  of  us  woiUd  be  happier  If  10 
percent  was  being  sampled.  Otherwise  it 
seems  sensible  to  curtail  the  varieties  and 
amounts  of  pesticides  permitted  for  com- 
mercial farming. 

Then  the  White  House  report  on  "Use  of 
Pesticides'  was  Issued  which  recommended 
"safer  and  more  specific  methods  of  pest 
control:  to  suggested  amendments  or  public 
laws  governing  the  use  of  pesticides:  and  to 
public  education"  {p.  19  of  said  White  House 
report).  It  is  encouraging  and  gratifying  to 
have  our  own  suggestions  affirmed  by  this 
White  House  report. 

As  a  result  of  his  subcommittee  hearings. 
Senator    Absaram    Ribicoft  has   introduced 


legislation  (S.  1606)  to  plug  a  loophole  In 
the  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Bodentlclde 
Act  of  1947  which  shotild  soon  be  enacted. 
Prom  the  testimony  given  at  these  hearings. 
It  seems  likely  other  leglslaUon  will  be  nec- 
essary to  afford  adequate  protection  to  help- 
less consumers 

Hearings  on  S.  1605  and  related  bills  before 
the  House  Agf-lculture  Committee  indicated 
that  the  food  supply  can  stUl  be  contami- 
nated not  only  from  misuse  of  pesticides,  but 
because  of  errors  In  Judgment  when  a  manu- 
facturer expects  no  residue  from  proper  lose 
but  unexpectedly  a  residue  remains.  Un- 
anticipated weather  conditions  can  prevent 
pesticides  from  leaving  a  crop.  This  federa- 
tion hopes  that  the  Congress  will  take  an- 
other look  at  this  1947  Pesticide  Act  with  the 
view  of  giving  FDA  more  authority  to  act 
when  there  is  evidence  in  their  opinion  of  a 
hazard  to  the  public  possibly  during  produc- 
tion, transportation,  or  storage.  Including 
food  processlBg.  Because  of  drifts  and  mis- 
calculations all  pesticides— even  those  not 
Intended  for  use  on  food  crops — should  sub- 
mit reliable  methods  of  analysis. 

With  regard  to  the  massive  fish  kUls  in  the 
LouUiana  area,  it  U  hoped  that  the  USPHS 
will  endeavor  to  learn  if  residues  of  endrln. 
Dleldrin,  and  Aldrln,  or  metal>olltes  of  them 
are  being  stored  In  the  body  fat  of  resi- 
dents of  the  area.  It  was  brought  out  at  the 
Rlblcoff  hearings  on  thU  fish  kill  that  certain 
tenant  farmers  and  people  in  the  low-income 
group  may  eat  catfish  dally  from  necessity. 
We  trust  this  opportunity  to  learn  how  the 
body  handles  these  pesticides  Is  utilized. 
Naturally  humans  cannot  be  examined  as 
have  been  the  fish.  But  body  fat  ooxild  be 
examined  and  excretions,  too.  And  certainly 
Individuals  should  be  persuaded  (educated) 
to  permit  post  mortem  examinations  for  the 
advancement  of  scientific  knowledge  and  the 
benefit  or  humanity.  Animals  living  In  the 
area  should  be  exanUned  to  learn  how  they 
handled  these  pesticides— how  they  stored 
them. 

The  evidence  of  dead  fish,  birds.  wUdllfe, 
can  be  seen  and  examined — yet  the  puMlc  Is 
always  reassiired  with  tranquilizlng  state- 
ments— no  need  for  alarm — the  situation  Is 
well  in  hand.  Therefore  it  was  a  distinct 
shock  for  many  of  us  to  learn  but  recently 
(after  publication  of  "Silent  Spring-  and  the 
White  House  repcwt  on  pesticides)  that  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  can  count  on  12.8 
parts  per  million  of  DDT  In  their  body  fat. 
Also  It  was  a  surprise  to  learn  that  we  have 
had  this  large  amount  of  DDT  stored  In  our 
bodies  since  1951.  This  is  presumed  to  be 
stable.  But  much  has  yet  to  be  learned 
about  the  metabolism  of  body  fat — we  are 
also  told.  Erven  mothers'  milk  has  larger 
quantities  of  DDT  than  cows'  milk— because 
of  the  human  diet  with  butter,  cream,  meats, 
poultry  Vegetarians  are  presumed  to  have 
less  DDT  content  In  their  bodies  (H.  F. 
Kraybill,  Bureau  of  Farm  Service,  D8PHS, 
talk  given  at  Norman,  Okla.,  November 
1963). 

Our  members  would  like  to  know  If  hu- 
mans who  ingest  large  amounts  of  butter, 
cream,  fatty  meats,  poultry,  etc.,  have  larger 
amounU  of  DDT  stored — since  pesticides  of 
this  type  are  supposed  to  magnify  In  fats. 
What  amount  of  Dleldrin  Is  stored  in  the 
human  body?  Should  not  a  report  on  body 
fat  content  of  Dleldrin  be  available?  What 
Is  the  fate  of  the  DDT  type  pesticide  In  a 
human  body  when  the  human  has  a  high 
temperature?  Or  what  happens  when  the 
human  goes  on  a  crash  diet?  Are  these  resi- 
dues circulated  through  our  bodies  at  such 
times  and  do  these  pesticides  penetrate  the 
brain?  Surely  the  citizen  Ls  entitled  to  this 
knowledge. 

Dr.  William  B  Dlechman.  chairman.  De- 
partment of  Pharmacology.  University  of 
Miami  School  of  Medicine,  Coral  Gables,  Fla  . 
on  page  238  of  the  printed  hearing  on  food 
additives  before  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  stated: 
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"It  Is  most  important  to  learn  wheth« 
the  compound  Is  stored  In  the  body  tem- 
porarUy,  or  for  a  more  prolonged  period  tf 
time. 

"If  the  compound  is  stored,  we  want  to 
know  where  it  U  held,  whether  It  is  deposits^ 
In  the  bones,  in  the  liver,  in  the  hair  uxt 
nails,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body 

"It  is  of  particular  significance  to  ascer- 
tain whether  a  compound  is  stored  in  th* 
fatty  tissues.  I  am  thinking  of  the  bofly 
fat,  the  adipose  tissue,  and  the  centnl 
nervous  system,  the  brain  and  the  spUuJ 
cord.  It  Is  of  particular  importance  to  know 
what  win  happen  to  a  compound  that  is 
stored  in  the  fatty  tissues  in  lactatlng 
women,  or  in  people  who.  months  later,  for 
some  reason  should  undergo  a  period  of  mild, 
moderate,  or  severe  starvation. 

'We  know  from  experience  that  cotn- 
pounds  stored  In  fatty  tissues  may  t>ecome 
mobilized  during  starvation  and  that  they 
may  Induce  an  acute  Intoxication  long  after 
the  ingestion  or  exposure  to  the  particular 
agent  has  ceased." 

The  experiments  by  Dr.  Wayland  Hayes 
and  others  on  volunteer  prisoners  some  yean 
ago  are  supposed  to  prove  that  Individuals 
can  tolerate  a  sizable  amount  of  DDT  In  their 
diets  without  adverse  effects.  You  recall 
that  Dr.  Hayes  used  bread  for  the  TXTT. 
What  would  have  been  the  results  If  these 
prisoners  had  t>een  fed  these  amounts  of 
DDT  In  fatty  foods— such  as  Ice  cresm, 
cream,  butter,  cheese?  Is  not  the  catflili 
cooked  In  fat  In  Louisiana?  Do  not  most 
people  enjoy  seafoods  cooked  In  deep  fat — or 
melted  butter  as  an  accompaniment?  Will 
the  Diyr-contamlnated  salmon  In  Maine  be 
served  with  butter  sauce  or  mayonnalsst 
Contaminated  oysters — what  effect?  The 
answers  to  these  questions  are  vital.  FQr 
Instance,  what  Is  the  effect  when  an  Infsnt 
is  given  cod  Uver  oil  derived  from  ocean  flsta 
which  contains  a  high  amount  of  DDT  In  tti 
liver?  As  you  must  all  know,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  discovered  ocean  flah 
to  be  oontaznlnated  with  DDT  and  related 
peeUcldee.  (Statement  of  Daniel  H.  Janaan, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Sport  Flsherlee  and  WUd- 
llfe before  Senate  Subcommittee  for  Ap>pn>- 
prlations.  fiscal  year  19S4.)  Joint  examina- 
tions by  FDA  and  the  National  Canners  As- 
sociation confirmed  this  finding.  Fish  In 
the  Mls8iasipp>l  River  have  died  from  pesti- 
cides it  is  claimed.  Yet  aU  over  this  country 
people  Are  ingesting  pesticide  reslduea  tn 
combination  wtlh  oils  and  fats — what  is  tha 
cumulative  reeult? 

The  American  Scientist.  March  1964  issue, 
has  an  Interesting  article  by  Dr.  Frank  I. 
Bgler — "Pesticides  In  Our  Ecosystem."  Two 
references  given  In  this  article  will  be  read 
by  federation  officers  in  the  hope  of  get- 
ting information  on  the  questions  asked 
above.  Dale  and  Qulmby — "Chlorinated  In- 
secticides in  the  Body  Fat  of  People  In  tha 
United  States"  Science.  NoTember  1,  1963; 
and  Dale,  Oalnes,  Hayes,  and  Pearce— 
"Poisoning  by  EOT;  Relation  Between  Clin- 
ical signs  and  Concentration  in  Rat  Brain," 
Science,  December  13,  1963. 

At  the  afternoon  hearing  yesterday,  many 
witnesses  spoke  eloquently  on  the  positive 
side  of  pesticide  use.  Federation  members 
In  Michigan  have  written  of  an  ill-advised 
aerial  spraying  with  Dleldrin  pellets  this  late 
summer  In  an  attempt  to  eradicate  the  Jap- 
anese beetle.  EMeldrln  treated  pellets  even 
fell  on  school  children  awaiting  their  buses, 
we  are  told.  After  publication  of  the  White 
House  Report  on  Pesticides  which  recom- 
mended further  evaluation  of  this  pesticide 
and  knowledge  that  FDA  had  asked  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  to  select  a  com- 
mittee to  review  both  Dleldrin  and  Aldrln— 
the  State  of  Michigan  Agrlcultaire  Depart- 
ment actually  attempted  to  spread  Dleldrin 
in  Monroe  County,  Mich,  aerially.  Loud 
citizen  protests  changed  the  method  of  ap- 
plication to  one  considered  safer  Certain 
citizens  are  suing  the  Michigan  Department 
of    Agriculture    to    prevent    this    eradication 


-t«ram.  They  have  been  Joined  In  their 
irtlon  by  their  local  Audubon  Society,  a  vet- 
-uis  organisation,  and  10  natural  garden- 
injr  clubs — the  petition  contained  1.600 
Munes  No  doubt  it  may  be  more  expensive 
to  employ  milky  apore  to  control  the  Jap- 
anese beetles,  but  it  would  be  safe  for 
humans— isn't  that  Important?  Brochure  re 
Michigan  court  action  marked  as  an  exhibit 

for  the  record.  „  .    ^, 

Many  heard  the  March  Huntley-Brlnxley 
TV  broadcasts  when  they  covered  the  disposal 
of  the  poisoned  earth  In  England  by  mixing 
It  with  concrete  and  then  depositing  it  on 
the  bottom  of  the  AtlanUc  Ocean.  Here  is  a 
full  account  of  how  this  soil  became  poisoned. 
This  Kent  veterinarian's  report  was  mailed 
to  us  from  England.  Tot  your  record  this 
account  of  poisoning  was  marked  as  an 
exhibit.  (Explained  this  poison  also  was 
placed  In  an  Insecticide  and  sold  over  the 
counter  to  the  public.  What  will  be  result?) 
This  federation  has  Inquired  of  the  USPHS 
(Air  Pollution  Branch)  to  learn  if  it  Is  moni- 
toring the  atmosphere  for  pesticide  residues. 
This  need  t)ec«mie  apparent  when  Miss  Rachel 
Carson  testified  before  the  Rlblcoff  subcom- 
mittee on  June  4.  1963.  Presently  very  little 
monitoring  of  tbe  atmosphere  for  pesticide 
content  has  been  carried  out  but  the  pro- 
gram calls  for  accelerated  action  In  the  com- 
ing year. 

It  seems  to  this  federation  that  the  towns 
adjacent  to  ccwnmerclal  orchards  and  com- 
•  mcrclal  farming  ventures  should  have  their 
atmosphere  monitored  frequently  diu-lng  the 
apraylng  season.  One  of  our  members  had 
an  unhappy  experience  as  the  result  of  liv- 
ing adjacent  to  a  commercial  orchard.  The 
drifts  from  the  new.  powerful  spwayer  came 
over  to  her  terrace  and  patio  on  breezy  sum- 
mer days  and  looth  she  and  her  Infant  son 
were  exposed  to  dangeroiis  pesticides.  That 
year  five  valuable  horses  belonging  to  her 
died.  It  was  necessary  to  sell  the  lovely  home 
and  move  away  and  start  a  new  life.  Only 
now,  4  years  later.  Is  this  member  regaining 
her  health.  During  the  trial  the  orchard 
owner  testified  he  used  In  early  spring  lead 
arsenate  In  solution— followed  by  DDT.  Dlel- 
drin, Parathlon.  Phosdrln.  Systox,  and 
Guthlon.  Occasionally  Malathlon  was  used, 
but  not  often — as  stronger  sprays  were  more 
satisfactory. 

If  adverse  effects  are  experienced  by  peo- 
ple In  good  health  from  spray  drifts — what 
effect  do  these  potent  sprays  have  on  the 
111?  Especially  111  people  taking  modem  pre- 
scription drugs?  These  questions  should  be 
answered.  After  all.  the  total  effect  of  the 
environment  must  be  considered.  This  fed- 
eration has  always  pointed  out  this  need 
when  giving  statements  before  pertinent  con- 
gressional committees.  One  of  our  members 
wrote  to  I>r.  Jerome  Wlesner,  when  he  was 
scientific  adviser  to  our  late  President,  de- 
plortng  the  fragmented  approach  to  our  en- 
vironmental problems. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  our  recent  congres- 
sional air  pollution  hearing  that  when  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  Is  badly  contam- 
inated there  Is  no  substitute  for  It.  No  won- 
der said  legislation  passed  swiftly  this  ses- 
sion. Water  pollution  hearings  bro\jght 
forth  testimony  about  nimaerous  fish  kills 
and  danger  to  the  commercial  fish  Industry 
in  certain  areas.  Measures  naay  save  these 
commercial  ventures,  but  for  citizens  living 
naar  Industries  it  looks  as  though  they  can 
never  again  have  the  clean  water  enjoyed 
and  taken  for  granted  20  years  ago. 

It  seems  prudent  (especially  In  the  light  of 
the  extensive  fish  kUls  In  the  Louisiana 
area)  to  Investigate  more  sophisticated 
methods  of  curbing  Insects  and  pests.  In 
BeltsvlUe,  Md.,  some  Interesting  experiments 
have  been  carried  out  with  virus  control  of 
insects.  Canada,  France,  Australia  and  sev- 
eral other  countries  se«m  ahead  of  the  United 
States  In  experiments  with  viruses.  It  may 
be  necessary  tn  the  public  Interest  to  return 
to  dlvenlfled  farming  methods  and  more  xise 
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of  biological  controls  with  extra  farm  labor 
needed.  This  labor  would  help  to  solve  the 
eriiployment  problems  of  soooe  of  our  unem- 
ployed yotmg  men.  However,  If  there  Is  con- 
tinued use  of  more  and  more  dangerous 
pesticides  to  atten^t  to  keep  Insects  under 
control— then  consumers  must  Insist  on 
guarantees  that  the  food  -does  not  exceed  the 
tolerances  set  by  PDA.  If  the  economy  must 
be  kept  healthy  in  this  Industry— then  use 
half  as  much  ot  pesticides  but  charge  twice 
as  much.  Also  find  work  for  employees— so 
they  will  not  Join  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed.    The  public  must  be  kept  healthy 

too.  J         I.       4. 

This  Is  a  problem  of  great  magnitude  but 
this  federation  Is  convinced  It  can  be  solved 
through  the  combined  efforU  of  our  Federal 
agencies  and  Industry. 


The  War  Against  Religion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  2. 1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  of  May  6,  1964,  pub- 
lished a  very  interesting  and  important 
editorial  entitled  "The  War  Against  Re- 
ligion." I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Wae  Against  Religion 
What  is  the  place.  If  any,  of  religion   In 
the  public  schools? 

Contrary  to  some  prevalent  views,  we  think 
It  self-evident  that  it  has  a  place  and  an 
Important  one.  Yet  mtich  of  the  discussion, 
both  for,  and  against,  turns  on  Issues  that 
are  secondary  and  even  trivial. 

Religion  has  a  place  in  education  because 
it  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  life  of  man.  No 
one.  whether  he  professes  a  religion  or  not, 
whether  he  considers  himself  an  agnostic  cm- 
an  atheist,  can  escape  Its  presence.  It  Is  all 
about  us,  in  the  material  as  well  as  the  splr- 
lt\ial  world. 

One  of  the  great  streams  from  which  our 
culture  flows  Is,  as  Matthew  Arnold  long  ago 
observed.  Hellenism,  the  legacy  of  Greece. 
the  other  Hebraism,  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan 
tradition.  Over  the  centuries  the  two  have 
Intertwined  and  fed  on  each  other  and  en- 
riched the  life  of  the  mind  of  Western  man. 
The  Judeo-Chrlstlan  concept  gave  us  not 
only  one  of  the  world's  meet  majestic  literary 
works  but  a  whole  torrent  of  additional 
poetry  and  art  and  architecture.  It  Is  more 
than  the  direct  Inspiration  In  the  holy  son- 
nets of  Donne  or  Hopkins  or  the  Pieta  of 
Michelangelo,  It  Is  also  the  ImpUclt  fabric 
of  almost  all  art  that  Is  recognizable  as  such. 
For  it  Is  the  same  concept,  with  Its  signif- 
icant HeUenlstlc  heritage  which  fashions  otir 
society.  Informs  our  relations  with  other 
men  and  provides  us  with  the  philosophical 
view  of  the  universe  that  makes  It  possible 
to  live  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  beasts. 
Even  the  secular  philosophy  of  humanism  is 
Aristotelian-Christian  without  the  super- 
natural edifice. 

Not  to  teach  the  Bible,  dlrecUy  or  deriva- 
tively; not  to  teach  about  religion — thU  at- 
titude is  a  silly  attempt  to  9Bcape  reality  and 
is  m  fact  aU  but  impossible  If  teaching  U  to 
mean  anything.  How  can  anyone  presume  to 
teach  history  or  art  or  philosophy  or  eco- 
nomics or  govemmenit  without  reference  to 
the  religious  xmderplninlnc  of  it  all? 


The  men  who  formed  our  Nation  under - 
atood  the  reality  well  enough.  Unlike  some 
people  today,  they  were  not  seeking  to  drive 
religion  out  of  the  schools  or  other  structures 
of  society.  They  were  only  concerned  that  no 
denomination  become  established  as  a  State 
religion.  They  proscribed  It  and  no  one  is 
attempting  to  do  any  such  thing. 

Since  that  is  the  real  as  opposed  to  the 
Imagined  situation,  the  controversy  often 
seems  tangential  at  best.  Just  how  tan- 
gential can  be  seen  In  Congress,  where  the 
Members  scratch  their  heads  In  a  laborious 
effort  to  determine  what  sort  of  school 
prayers  might  be  permissible.  To  \ise  a  re- 
ligious allusion.  It  is  a  bit  like  the  famed 
argument  concerning  the  number  of  angels 
that  can  dance  on  a  pin. 

We  think  the  local  authorities  should  be 
able  to  decide  whether  they  want  prayers; 
if  they  do,  it's  not  going  to  hurt  anybody 
so  long  as  there  is  no  compulsion  and  no 
attempt  to  Indoctrinate  In  a  particular 
creed.  But  the  Issue,  of  course.  Is  much 
broader  than  prayers.  There  Is  a  push  to 
eradicate  all  traces  of  religion  from  all  public 
life  even  to  the  barring  of  any  ChrUtmas  ob- 
ser\ance8  In  schools  and   communities. 

This  undertaking  would  be  pitiable  If 
It  were  not  rather  formidable.  It  represents, 
we  suppose,  not  so  much  an  attack  on  re- 
ligion as  a  hopeless  mlstuiderstandlng  of  our 
ciUture.  Certainly  It  Is  the  wildest  kind  of 
discrimination,  not  least  against  the  children 
it  would  deprive  of  pleasure  and  spiritual 
profit. 

The  prevalance  of  such  views  must  re- 
flect something  peculiar  to  and  about  our 
age.  Perhaps,  reduced  to  fundamentals, 
they  develop  because  the  Judeo-ChrlsUan 
ethic  Is  being  denied  In  other  and  subtler 
ways  as  weU — notably  the  denial  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Individual  for  his  conduct 
and  his  life. 

Whatever  the  causes,  It  is  an  \inhealthy 
and  unhappy  development.  The  furor  need 
not  have  arisen  at  all,  had  not  reason  fled 
the  forum. 


Tshombe  RecaHed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2. 1964 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  for  inclusion  in  the  Record, 
entitled  "Tshombe  Recalled,"  appearing 
m  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  of  June  30, 

1964: 

Tshombe  Recalled 

Remember  the  great  debate  over  the  Con- 
go, when  the  United  Nations  assumed  the 
role  of  an  aggressor  to  launch  a  shooting  in- 
vasion of  Katanga  and  o\ist  MoLse  Tshombe? 

Our  experts  explained  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  clobber  Tshombe  in  order  to  provide 
the  Congo  with  a  "viable  govemment"  and 
make  It  a  "vUble  state" — ^l.e.,  one  that  could 
irtirvlve  and  grow. 

A  few  bravehearted  Members  of  Congress 
screamed  and  howled  that  the  UJJ.  was  as- 
siunlng  a  role  for  which  It  was  never  created, 
and  one  which  was  m  fact  contrary  to  lU 
very  founding  principles  of  opposing  aggres- 
sion from  whatever  source. 

Dag  Hammersjold  was  killed,  and  the  fever 
against  Katanga  and  Tshombe  hit  Its  highest 
pitch.  The  VJH.  teetered  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy  and  the  good  cdd  United  States 
balled  them  out — aU  because  of  the  "Congo 
action." 

BtUl.  a  few  braTe  Members  of  Congress  pro- 
tested that  we  were  the  direct  cause  oC  an 
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action  which  would  destroy  the  only  stable 
and  reliable  anti-Red  force  In  the  Congo, 
and  that  chaoe  woiild  result,  and  renewed 
Red  gMerrlUa  action. 

They  were  bnuhed  a«lde  as  "archconser- 
vatlves"  and  "colonialists."  It  was  neces- 
sary, said  our  Washington  experts  In  the 
administration,  to  squash  Tsbombe.  for  only 
then  could  a  solid  Congo  Government  be 
built. 

They  won  the  argvunent.  They  had  their 
way  After  all,  they  were  the  people  who 
supposedly  understood  the  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture and  their  critics  were  living  in  "the  age 
of  dinosaurs." 

Well,  we  have  often  said  that  the  final 
proof  of  wisdom  lies  not  In  who  had  the 
cleverest  arguments  or  the  most  argiiments 
or  the  moat  complex,  Ingenloiui.  and  sophis- 
ticated reasoning.  The  final  proof  comes 
with  actual  results  In  time. 

And  what  has  happened  in  the  Congo? 
Do  they  have  a  "viable  state"  and  govern- 
ment? 

The  Congo  la  In  chaos,  with  massive  Red 
guerrilla  activity,  as  the  crlUcs  forecast  be- 
fore they  were  snowed  under  by  words  and 
theories  from  a  host  of  our  air-conditioned 
experts 

And  what  has  the  Congo  Government  that 
we  set  up  by  force  after  destroying  Tshom- 
be's  organization  and  exiling  him  now  done 
to  try  to  bring  some  stability  to  the  land 
and  save  it  from  the  Reds? 

They  have  asked  Tshombe  to  please,  please, 
come  baclc 

The  moving  finger  writes,  as  the  poet  said, 
but  there  are  those  who  do  not  want  to  see 
it.  They  wish  to  preserve  their  sophistries, 
their  catch  phrases,  and  their  popular 
pitches — and  Ignore  the  evidence  of  history 
that  all  their  cleverness  led  us  down  the 
wrong  path  once  again. 

Especially,  they  want  to  ignore  the  evi- 
dence that  those  hardheaded.  reactionary 
dunderheads  they  ridiculed  so  much  were 
dead  right  all  along. 

Someday,  perhaps,  we  shall  base  our  future 
decisions  on  past  performance,  and  on  the 
facta  as  they  occurred,  instead  of  the  siren 
songs  of  clever  debate — and  get  some  work- 
able answers  for  a  change. 


This  man  bom  with  a  silver  spoon. 

Struck  down  by  a  nmnlac.  a  little  past  nooti 

Norember.  sUty-three,   the  twenty-seoood. 

While  with  us.  believed  we  should  reckon 
With  our  conscience,  as  to  being  fair 
To  those  about  us,  whose  life  we  share. 

A  hero  in  war.  a  believer  in  peace 
Frcmn  bate  and  greed  he  has  a  release 
I'd  like  his  chance  to  rest  in  peace. 

Let's  look  at  ourselves,  if  we  can  see  * 

A  little  of  him  in  you  and  me 

If   not;    from   this   vale  of   tears,   comes  our 

release 
Will  or  won't  we  rest  in  peiu-e' 

-Robert  H   McLaughlin,  Sr. 


July  2 
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''Impultive"  Proving  Popular  Word — It 
Can't  B«  Said  Goldwater  Was— What's 
Pnid«nt  Not  Known  Till  Fall 


"Portrait  of  President  Kennedy"— Poem 
by  Robert  H.  McLaaghUn,  Sr. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS     "" 
or 

HON.  CLAIBORNE  PELL 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  2,  1964 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  President 
Kennedy  was  greatly  beloved  in  my  own 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  Among  those 
who  admired  him  and  shared  this  love 
was  a  friend  and  constituent  of  mine, 
Robert  H.  McLaughlin,  Sr.,  who  wrote  a 
poem  about  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  poem  be  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Portrait  or  President  Kennedy 
John  Kennedy,  beloved  of  Presidents 
In  heaven.  God  grant  him  residence. 

Becau.se  of  an  act  that  took  his  life. 
We  grieve  for  his  children,  and  his  wife. 

How  lucky  our  land,  he  passed  this  way, 
CvKxlwiU  came  because  of  his  stay. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   south    DAKOTA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2.  1964 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  RfecoRO  another  of  the  many 
ver>'  excellent  columns  by  David  Law- 
rence. This  column  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Star  July  1  and  very  ef- 
fectively analyzes  the  term  "Impulsive" 
which  is  being  used  so  freely  in  recent 
days. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  article  follows: 
Impulsive"      Provi.ng      Popular     Word — It 
Can't    Be    Said    Goldwater    Was — What's 
Prudent   Not   Known   Till  Fall 
"Impulsive"  seems  to  have  become  a  i)op- 
ular  word  in  the  political  vocabulary  of  the 
hour.     Maybe  It  will  even  provide  an  issue 
In  the  campaign. 

Governor  Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania,  uses 
the  word  in  describing  Senator  Goldwatkh's 
alleged  lack  of  qualification  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Just  returned 
from  serving  as  Ambassador  to  Vietnam  In 
order  to  campaign  for  the  Pennsylvania  Gov- 
ernor, promptly  adopts  the  word  as  applying 
to  the  Arizona  Senator  So  perhaps  It  is 
timely  to  make  an  exhaustive  analysis.  If 
not  a  "sophisticated  "  study,  of  Just  what  the 
word  means  historically  as  well  as  In  the 
field  of  political  debate 

It  was  Just  a  short  span  of  years  ago.  In 
the  summer  of  1950.  that  an  Important  de- 
cision confronted  a  Democratic  President, 
Harry  Truman.  The  Communist  armies  had 
crossed  the  38th  parallel  from  North  Korea 
to  Invade  the  territory  of  South  Korea. 
Within  48  hours  after  the  Communist  In- 
vasion, the  President — without  waiting  for 
the  United  Nations  to  organize  an  Interna- 
tional army  and  wltfiout  asking  Congress  to 
authorize  the  employment  of  our  military 
forces — had  ordered  US  sea  or  air  forces  Into 
action  against  the  invaders.  Was  this 
"Impulsive"? 

It  was  under  a  Republican  President, 
Dwlght  Elsenhower,  in  the  autumn  of  1957, 
that  trouble  developed  In  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
where  a  Federal  court  had  ordered  a  public 
school  to  desegregate  The  State's  National 
Guard,  sent  by  the  Governor  to  preserve  or- 
der at  the  high  school,  was  withdrawn  on 
orders  from  the  court,  and  there  was  some 
disorder  near  the  school  as  the  Negro  stu- 
dents entered.  But  In  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  that  evening  the  advisers  around  the 
President  became  panicky  and  urged  that 
Federal  troops  be  ordered  to  the  scene.     He 


agreed  and  Issued  a  proclamation  threaten 
Ing  the  use  of  Federal  forces,  and  they  took 
charge  the  next  morning  even  though  th« 
violence  had  subsided  and  before  the  local 
populace  or  police  had  been  given  an  oppor 
txuilty  to  show  compliance  with  the  warn- 
ing proclamation.     Was  this  "Impulsive?" 

It  was  under  another  Democratic  Pre«j. 
dent.  John  F  Kennedy,  in  April  1961.  that 
Cuban  exiles  undertook  an  invasion  of  their 
homeland.  The  U.S.  Government  had  worked 
with  the  exiled  Cubans  for  several  months 
to  plan  and  Implement  the  operation  and  to 
give  clandestine  help.  Air  support  was  ex- 
pected as  a  natural  military  maneuver  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  the  project  Amer- 
ican naval  forces  were  standing  by  when 
the  Cuban  exiles  landed  at  the  Bay  of  Pigg 
But  the  President's  advisers — including  Adlai 
Stevenson,  American  Ambassador  to  the 
U.N— had  persuaded  Mr.  Kennedy  to  cancel 
an  alrstrlke  by  the  Cuban  exiles  designed  to 
knock  out  Castro's  air  force,  and  to  forbid 
US.  planes  to  be  used  at  any  time,  since  this 
might  create  an  unfavorable  impression  In 
the  U.N. 

It  Is  reported  that  Mr.  Kennedy  later 
changed  his  mind  again  and  told  the  Cubans 
they  could  make  the  alrstrlke  and  also  agreed 
to  allow  U.S.  planes  to  provide  desperately 
needed  air  cover,  but  it  was  all  too  late. 

The  expedition  failed,  and  thus  the  United 
States  lost  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the 
Castro  problem.  Can  the  President's  acUon 
In  suddenly  overriding  his  military  advlsen 
be  called  Impulslver? 

Governor  Scranton,  a  few  weeks  ago.  had  a 
long  talk  with  former  President  Elsenhower 
at  Gettysburg,  and  the  impression  was  given 
that  the  Governor  was  making  himself  avail- 
able for  the  nomination.  The  next  day, 
however,  on  a  television  appearance,  he  said 
things  which  indicated  that  he  was  not  in 
the  race  for  the  presidential  nomination. 
Was  this  Impulsive,  or  doee  the  word  better 
describe  the  action  of  Mr.  Scranton  5  days 
later  in  reversing  himself  and  becoming  an 
active  candidate? 

Former  Ambassador  Lodge  said  this  week 
that  a  President  must  not  only  refrain  from 
Impulsiveness,  but  must  be  prudent.  There 
comes  to  mind  the  action  of  Senator  Oold- 
WATEK  who  had  for  several  months  known 
that  an  emotional  wave  of  public  opinion 
was  pushing  the  civil  rights  bill  to  passage  by 
Congress.  .But  Senator  Oolowatb  carefully 
studied  past  deciaions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  concluded  that  the  measure  as  drawn 
was  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  which, 
as  a  Senator,  he  has  taken  an  oath  to  sup- 
port. So  he  decided  to  vote  against  the  bill. 
Certainly  It  cannot  be  charged  that  Sena- 
tor GoLDWATKa  was  impulsive,  but  may  It  be 
said  that  he  was  imprudent  by  his  vote? 
The  answer  isn't  Immediately  available,  as 
the  political  dictionary  of  the  year  has  not 
gone  to  press  as  yet.  For  what  Is  politically 
prudent  in  1964  will  not  be  established  untU 
after  the  presidential  election  has  taken 
place  In  November. 


Notre  Dame  Address  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  2.  1964    ^ 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
the  commencement  speaker  at  the  grad- 
uation exercises  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  was 


the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  Thomas  C. 
Mann.  Notre  Dame  has  an  interest  in, 
and  ties  with,  Latin  America;  and,  in 
his  address.  Mr.  Mann  made  what  the 
South  Bend  Tribime  called  editorially  "a 
definitive  statement  of  the  U,S.  attitude 
toward  Latin  American  coups  d'etat." 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Shift  in  Emphasis." 
which  was  published  in  the  South  Bend 
Tribune  of  June  12,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Shift  in  Emphasls 

It  was  a  tribute  to  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  to  that  institution's  interest  in 
and  ties  with  Latin  America,  that  the  top 
US  policymaker  for  Latin  affairs  chose 
Notre  Dame's  commencement  exercises  for  a 
definitive  statement  of  the  UJ3  attitude  to- 
ward Latin  American  coups  d'etat. 

The  problem  Thomas  C.  Mann  tackled  In 
his  speech  Sunday  Is  a  thorny  one.  When 
a  government  is  overthrown  by  unconstitu- 
tional means,  the  United  Stat.es  faces 
hazards  whichever  way  it  reacts. 

If  It  breaks  relations  and  cuts  off  aid.  It 
runs  the  serious  risk  of  winning  enmity  from 
a  regime  that  may  stay  In  power  for  a  long 
time,  and  It  eliminates  any  possibility  for 
exerting  pressures  toward  a  return  to  con- 
stitutional   government 

On  the  other  band,  11  the  United  States 
appears  too  eager  to  go  on  dealing  with  the 
new  government  as  II  nothing  Important  had 
happened.  It  runs  the  risk  of  encouraging 
antlgovernment  groups  In  other  Latin  coun- 
tries to  think  they  can  launch  coups  with 
impunity. 

Until  recently,  US  policy  leaned  toward 
the  first  approach.  Recently,  specifically  In 
Brazil,  It  has  seemed  that  the  latter  ap- 
proach is  In  favor. 

Mr.  Mann,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter -American  Affairs,  more  or  less  con- 
firmed that  Impression  Sunday,  although  he 
made  it  clear  that  the  shift  is  more  a  matter 
of  emphasis  than  of  policy. 

He  made  an  Important  distinction,  how- 
ever. In  the  kind  of  measuring  stick  the 
United  States  will  now  apply  to  governments 
by  ooup.  Rather  than  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, individual  freedom  will  be  the  stand- 
ard by  which  to  Judge  new  governments. 

In  principle,  the  policy  sounds  good.  The 
problem  will  arise  in  convincing  Latin 
America  that  It  Is  indeed  U.S.  policy  and 
that  it  will  be  Impartially  adhered  to 


The  St.   Lonis   Globe-Democrat  and  the 
Mail-Order  Flaf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOUU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2.  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Flag 
Day.  Jime  14,  1960,  Richard  Amberg, 
publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat noted  the  lack  of  flags  flying  in  the 
St.  Louis  area.  In  an  editorial  which  fol- 
lowed this  aorry  display  of  patriotism, 
Mr.  Amberg  urged  all  hwne  and  business 
owners  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrats 
circulation  area  to  fly  Old  Glory  on  all 
the  national  holidays. 


It  was  discovered  a  few  days  latw  that 
a  fair-sized  UJ3.  flag  was  very  coetiy — 
something  between  $5  and  $10 — and  that 
very  few  flags  were  available.  The  news- 
paper then  decided  to  buy  several  thou- 
sand flags  and  sell  them  to  the  public 
at  cost.  A  brief  news  story  about  the 
bulk  pvuxjhase  and  the  offer  of  sale  of 
these  flags  at  costs  to  the  readers,  was 
followed  by  thousands  of  orders  for  the 

$1  flag. 

Thus  began  an  annual  sales  program 
by  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat — the 
first  newspaper  in  this  Nation  to  do  so — 
to  promote  the  patriotic  flying  of  the 
U.S.  flag.  Late  last  month,  the  Globe 
sold  its  100,000th  U.S.  flag.  Since  the 
time  of  the  first  sale,  many  other  news- 
papers have  used  the  idea,  and  probably 
millions  of  fiags  are  flying  throughout 
the  United  States  on  national  holidays 
because  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

I  think  that  the  Globe  and  its  pub- 
lisher— who  by  Uie  way  was  a  close  friend 
of  that  most  patriotic  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, the  late  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur — 
are  owed  the  deepest  gratitude  by  the 
Membei-s  of  Congress  and  all  Americans. 
History  may  well  record  that  the  survival 
of  American  patriotism  and  idealism 
were  based,  in  part,  on  the  concern 
shown  by  one  newspaper  and  its  pub- 
lisher on  Flag  Day.  1960. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  news  item  which  apE>eared 
in  the  June  25  edition  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

Four-Year  Campaign— 100,000th  Flag  Sold 
BT    Globe-Democrat 

The  Globe-Democrat,  the  first  newspaper 
In  the  Nation  to  offer  U.S.  flags  for  sale  as 
public  service  Thursday  sold  its  100,000th  flag. 

The  3-  by  5-foot  Old  Glory  was  purchased 
by  Raford  R  Knight  of  6332  Sutherland  Ave.. 
St.  Louis,  who  retired  2  weeks  ago  as  an  em- 
ployee of  International  Shoe  Co. 

"My  wife  has  been  after  me  for  the  last 
10  days  to  go  downtown  and  buy  a  flag  so 
we'd  have  one  for  Flag  Day  this  Sunday  and 
for  the  Fourth  of  July,"  said  Mr.  Knight. 
"I'm   glad   I   delayed  now." 

Mr.  Knight  was  presented  a  special  nylon 
flag  with  a  12-foot  pole  by  G.  Duncan  Bau- 
man,  business  manager  of  the  Globe-Demo- 
crat. 

UkCK    or    FLAG*    NOTED 

This  newspaper  first  offered  flags  for  sale 
In  June  1960.  after  Globe  Publisher  Richard 
Amberg  noted  the  lack  of  flags  flying  on  Flag 
Day,  June  14,  that  year. 

An  editorial  urging  the  flying  of  Old  Glory 
on  national  holidays  followed,  but  many 
readers  wrote  the  Globe  saying  that  few 
fiags  were  avaUable  and  were  too  costly. 

In  a  "Fly  the  Flag"  campaign  that  followed, 
the  Globe  purchased  several  thousand  flags 
and  offered  them  to  readers  at  coet.  They 
were  sold  In  a  few  days.  The  paper's  public 
relations  department  continued  to  order  the 
flags  In  bulk  to  assure  their  low  cost. 

Through  news  stories  and  advertisements, 
the  Globe  has  promoted  Its  campaign  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  only,  but  has  had 
flags  available  for  sale  at  all  times  during 
the  past  4  years. 

Because  of  Its  continuing  drive  to  have 
flags  flown  from  every  home  and  business  in 
its  circulation  area  of  Missouri  and  nilnoiB 
on  all  national  hoUdaj^B,  tbe  Globe  has  won 
numerous  awards  trotn  civic  and  patriotic 
organizations. 

The  paper's  efforts  have  been  noted  in  sev- 
eral national  periodicals. 

More  than  100  newspapers  throughout  the 
Nation  have  celled  the  Globe's  successful 
campaign  and  have  flags  for  sale. 


The  Globe  not  only  sells  flags  at  its  public 
relations  department  on  the  first  floor  of 
tbe  Globe  Building,  12th  and  Delmar  Boule- 
vards, but  also  offers  them  by  mail 

n.AG    KITS 

Flags  have  been  mailed  to  every  State  in 
the  Union  and  to  several  countries  overseas 

The  flags — actuaUy  flag  kits  consisting  of  a 
3-  by  5-foot  flag,  6-foot  pole  with  balltop 
decoration,  cord  halyard,  window  bracket, 
and  flag  etiquette  folder — are  sold  for  12  50 
each  and  $2.75  by  mall. 

In  addition  to  the  US  fUg.  this  newspa- 
per iB  offering  12-  by  18-lnch  Missouri  and 
Illinois  State  flags  and  the  new  city  of  St 
Louis  flag.  These  are  sold  lor  75  cents  each 
and  $1  by  mall. 


Address  by  E.  J.  McNeely,  President  of 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.,  at  GrinDcU  College  Commencement, 
June  5, 1964 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or    KANSAS 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  2,  1964 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  E. 
J.  McNeely,  president  of  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co..  delivered  a 
ccanmencement  address  at  Grinnell  Col- 
lege on  June  5  which  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  every  young  person  who  is 
entering  into  his  life's  work. 

Mr.  McNeely  advised  the  graduates: 

The  world  revolves  around  you  today  and 
well  It  should.  •  •  •  It  expects  so  much  of 
you. 

It  looks  to  you  to  keep  the  peace  tind  pre- 
serve tiie  American  economy. 

It  looks  to  you  to  speed  to  the  moon  and 
speed  up  crosstown  trafllc. 

It  looks  to  you  to  aid  underdeveloped  na- 
tions and  accelerate  the  develcq>ment  of  your 
own  Nation. 

It  locdLs  to  you  to  produce  laughter  and 
good  will  as  well  as  material  goods. 

And  it  looks  to  you  to  set  new  and  refresh- 
ing goals,  not  only  for  yourselves  but  pos- 
sibly for  aU  mankind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 

address  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

■Setting  Youe  Goals" — Commencement  Ad- 
dress   AT   GaiNNKLL   COLLXGZ,  JUNE   6,    1964. 

BY    E.   J.    McNkklt,   Presidiint,   American 

Telephone  &,  Tkt.w.raph  Co. 

Thank  you.  President  Bowen.  Honored 
guests,  mecnbers  of  the  facility,  members  of 
the  graduating  class  and  friends.  It's  an  honra' 
and  pleastire  to  be  with  you  today. 

Since  my  boyhood  I've  known  Grinnell  as 
one  of  the  great  ■cho<^. 

The  comp«ny  where  I  work  is  deejriy  In- 
debted to  Grinnell  for  many  of  our  fine  peo- 
ple. I  shall  n>entlon  but  one  of  them — Dr. 
Oliver  Buckley. 

Dr.  Buckley  was  i»VBldent  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Laboratortee  from  1940  to  1950.  and 
chairman  from  1060  to  1953. 

A  tew  months  ago.  wlille  reading  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Dr.  Buckley,  I  came  across 
these  lines: 

"Goiiig  to  college  was  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course  In  the  Buckley  fanolly.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  his  post^iuluate  high  school  year. 
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he  entered  Grlnnell  College  •  •  •  which  wu 
outstanding  among  mldwestern  colleges  of 
that  day  In  Ita  high  educational  Btandards." 
I  am  sure  you  arc  convinced  after  4  yean 
of  work  at  Grlnnell  that  the  standards  have 
risen  even  higher  since  then. 

And  today  you  can  look  back,  and  take 
stock,  and  begin  to  appreciate  what  a  good 
4  years  it  has  been.  Pour  years  of  intellec- 
tual stimulation  •  •  •  4  years  of  quiet,  and 
sometimes  not  so  quiet,  study  •  •  •  4  years 
of  comradeship  •  •  •  4  years  of  Increasing 
mental  stature. 

As  a  result  you  are  better  equipped  than 
most  of  ua  In  the  older  generation  when  we 
were  your  age. 
So  what  have  we  to  tell  you? 
Very  little  In  the  way  of  maxims  and  ad- 
vice. Nor  is  it  my  thought  today  to  try  to 
add  to  your  knowledge.  Even  if  I  could  do 
so.  It  would  probably  be  out  of  date  tomor- 
row. As  has  been  recently  said,  the  time 
has  now  arrived  when  much  of  the  knowl- 
edge acquired  In  school  Is  likely  to  be  obso- 
lete by  the  time  one  goes  to  work. 

This  Is.  of  course,  an  overstatement,  but 
It  Is  simply  a  way  of  saying  that  change 
comes  very  fast  these  days.  And,  especially 
In  this  circumstance,  I  think  you  might  agree 
that  now  Is  a  good  time  for  you  to  reexamine 
your  alms;  to  make  sure  that  you  give  pur- 
pose to  your  life;  to  make  sure  that  you  have 
set  meaningful  goals. 

I  say  this  because  It  seems  to  me  this  Is 
whait  Is  needed  to  make  sense  of  change,  to 
give  It  order  and  direction.  As  an  example. 
If  you  will  permit  a  reference  to  my  busl- 
nesB.  I  believe  the  single  moet  Important 
factor  In  Its  success  has  been  the  setting  of 
the  right  goals.  More  than  50  years  ago,  for 
example,  Theodore  N.  Vail,  who  then  headed 
AT.  &  T..  said  In  effect: 

"We  win  build  a  telejjhone  syatem  so  that 
anybody,    anywhere,    can    talk    with    anyone 
else,  any  place  In  the  world,  quickly,  cheaply 
and   satisfactorily." 

At  the  time  this  was  a  startling  and  seem- 
ingly unrealistic  objective  Remember  It  was 
set  when  It  was  difficult  to  put  a  call  through 
across  town  and  Impossible  to  call  across 
the  country.  It  was  set  when  the  technical 
means  to  achieve  It  did  not  exist.  In  short. 
It  was  a  dream. 

Why  was  It  so  useful? 

It  gave  direction  to  the  business.  All  in 
the  business  could  now  see  where  they  were 
headed.  The  goal  served  to  channel  the 
energies  of  many  people,  doing  many  dif- 
ferent Jobs,  toward  one  end.  It  Joined  the 
talents  of  the  scientists,  engineers,  opera- 
tors, salesmen,  linemen,  majiagers,  lawyers, 
accountants  Into  a  common  effort. 

I  bring  up  this  example  because  1  believe 
It  has  application  in  our  personal  lives. 

You  must  have  a  dream  if  your  life  Is  to  be 
truly  usefiii.  But  It  must  be  a  dream- 
not  a  daydream. 

A  dream  focuses  your  energy  and  your 
talent,  a  daydream  Is  a  sieve  that  lets  them 
leak  away.  A  dream  draws  you  on.  It  al- 
most forces  you  to  be  successful  and  at  the 
same  time  it  gives  you  an  understanding  of 
f.illure  because  you  never  quite  reach  your 
goal.    There  Is  always  a  new  goal  ahead. 

A  dream.  In  prosaic  language.  Is  nothing 
more  than  the  setting  of  denmte  personal 
goals.  And  the  very  act  of  setting  these 
goals  pulls  you  on  toward  excellence — you 
who  are  equipped  to  excel  by  yo\ir  back- 
ground and  education.  And  when  you  set 
goals  It  Is  Important  to  aim  high.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  choose  a  goal  that  wUl  strain  all 
your  ability.  And  this  Is  essential  not  only 
for  your  personal  development  but  for  the 
development  of  the  country. 

Dr.  John  Gardner,  In  his  b«ok  -Excellence- 
puts  It  this  way; 

"An  excellent  plumber  Is  Infinitely  more 
admirable  than  an  Incompetent  philosopher 
The  society  which  ucoma  excellence  In 
plumbing  because  plumbing  is  a  humble  ac- 
tivity and  tolerates  shoddineas  in  philosophy 
because  it  is  an  exalted  activity  will  h&n 


neither  good  plumbing  nor  good  philosophy 
Neither  Its  pipes  nor  its  theories  will  hold 
water." 

And  when  you  set  for  yourself  objectives 
worthy  of  your  capabilities  they  help  you 
ni&ke  the  most  productive  use  of  the  one 
natural  resource  that  neither  an  Individual 
nor  a  nation  ever  has  enough  of.  That  re- 
source Is  time. 

In  striving  toward  your  goal  you  come 
face  to  face  with  the  Inevitable  fact  that  time 
Is  limited,  but  work  Is  limitless.  For  the 
person  who  Is  really  alive  there  U  never 
enough  time.  There  Is  no  precise  amount  of 
work  laid  out  for  you  to  accomplish  in  your 
lifetime.  There  Is  always  more  to  do  •  •  • 
If  your  life  Is  purposeful. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  popular  song 
with  the  title.  "The  5  o'clock  Whistle  Forgot 
To  Blow."  Well.  In  work  or  In  your  family  life 
It  never  really  blows. 

Not  even  on  such  a  day  as  this  when  the 
world  revolves  around  you.  A  day  when  you 
Join  with  parents  and  frlend.s  In  celebrating 
the  reaching  of  an  ImporUint  personal  goal. 

The  world  revolves  around  you  today  and 
well  It  should  •  •  •  It  expects  so  much  of 
you. 

It  looks  to  you  to  keep  the  peace  and  pre- 
serve the  American  economy. 

It  looks  to  you  to  speed  to  the  moon  and 
speed  up  crosstown  traffic 

It  looks  to  you  to  aid  underdeveloped  na- 
tions and  accelerate  the  development  of  your 
own  Nation. 

It  looks  to  you  to  produce  laughter  and 
good  will  as  well  as  material  goods. 

And  It  looks  to  you  to  set  new  and  refresh- 
ing goals,  not  only  for  yourselves  but  pos- 
sibly for  all  mankind. 

And  in  the  realm  of  the.se  goals,  I  have  a 
suggestion  that  the  class  of  1964  might  con- 
sider. 

The  distinguished  Dr.  Toynbee  whom  you 
have  had  here  at  Grlnnell  has  said: 

"Personal  relations  and  human  beings 
count  for  less  nowadays  everywhere  in  the 
Western  World  •  •  •  the  Individual  feeU  he 
cannot  do  anything  about  things,  and  that 
Is  the  death  of  democracy." 

Perhaps  the  class  of  1964  should  dedicate 
Itself  to  making  the  individual  count  for 
more  •  •  •  to  ridding  the  Western  World  of 
the  tired  feeling  that  the  Individual  cannot 
do  anything  about  things  •  •  •  to  foster- 
ing a  renewal  of  democracy. 

You  can  do  these  things  because  you  be- 
lieve In  the  Individual  •  •  •  because  you 
believe  In  individual  accomplishment  •  •  • 
because  you  believe  In  compensation  com- 
mensurate with  ones  contribution. 

Because  you  believe  In  every  man's  right 
to  set  hl8  own  personal  goals,  you  can  make 
the  Individual  count  for  more. 

You  can  renew  In  our  Nation  the  philoso- 
phy stated  by  Abraham  Lincoln  a  hundred 
years  ago; 

"The  legitimate  object  of  government  U 
to  do  for  a  community  of  people  whatever 
they  need  to  have  done  but  cannot  do  for 
themselves  In  their  separate  and  Individual 
capacities.  In  all  that  pec^le  can  do  as 
well  for  themselves,  the  government  should 
not  Interfere." 

Yes.  this  truly  recognizes  the  rights,  the 
freedom,  and  the  importance  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Again.  50  years  ago.  Samuel  Gompers,  who 
founded  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
said; 

"Doing  for  people  what  they  can  and  ought 
to  do  for  themselves  Is  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment. Whatever  U  done  under  the  guidance 
of  philanthropy  which  in  any  way  lessens 
InlUaUve  Is  the  greatest  crime  that  can  be 
committed  against  the  toUers." 

I  believe  you  feel  as  I  do  that  our  na- 
tional welfare,  our  very  survival  as  a  free 
people,  depend  on  the  continued  vitality  and 
forward  thrust  of  our  free  economy  It 
depends  upon  you  as  an  individual — upon 
the  goals  you  set  and  upon  the  determina- 
tion with  which  you  pursue  them. 
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One  word  of  caution  here— goals  must  h. 
specmo— either  personal  or  national  Th*. 
are  worthless  unless  you  are  determlnS 
to  achieve  them.  They  must  Involve  a  tlm. 
element.  EfforU  to  achieve  them  musth! 
something  for  today  and  every  day— n^ 
something  abstract  for  some  time  in  tK. 
IndwTduaT^^^  '"^^  be  a   part   Of  you-S: 

I'm  confident  that  you  will  reach  your 
goals  •  •  •  that  you  will  accomplish  af 
most  anything  you  set  out  to  do  and  that 
enthusiasm  and  humor  will  mark  your  ac 
compUshments  because  you  have  alreadv 
learned  that  the  fun  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
compensation  U  In  the  work  Itself  The 
diploma  isnt  the  reward,  but  the  4  veam 
of   work   at   Grlnnell. 

And  I'm  also  confident  that  you  will  flii 
your  work  with  a  cerUln  grace  since  at  Grtn 
nell  you  have  acquired  an  understanding^! 
your  debt  to  others— to  those  whose  thoughts 
you  now  build  on;  to  those  who  have  taueht 
you  how  to  build. 

Your  goals  wUl  be  high,  your  contrlbuUon 
large.  Undoubtedly,  you  wlU  bare  many  of 
the  secrets  of  the  universe. 

But  to  get  real  satisfaction  from  such  ex 
plolts  you  will  have  to  bury  all  remnanu 
of  an  attitude  that  belittles  the  Individual 
For  life  win  not  be  Improved  If  you  are  awed 
by  the  beauty  of  space  but  disregard  the 
greatness  of  man. 

I  have  every  confidence  In  you  and  your 
generation:  I  know  you  won't  be  misled  by 
false  statements  or  by  fancy  theories.  I  know 
that  you  won't  accept  coUectlvlsm  by  what- 
ever  name  It  may  be  called.  In  fact,  I  know 
that  through  your  leadership  as  Individuals 
the  years  ahead  will  be  the  greatest  period 
of  proffress  In  the  history  of  mankind 

Thank  you. 


Cotton  Snbsicfies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   aCASSACHUSKTTB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1. 1964 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  made  avail- 
able a  list  of  those  companies  receiving 
subsidy  payments  under  the  1963-64  cot- 
ton equalization  program. 

In  a  speech  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Free- 
man. I  requested  the  Information  be- 
cause every  Government  agency  In  the 
United  States  must  make  available  In- 
formation of  this  kind.  I  was  more  than 
surprised  when  the  Secretary— In  a  news 
conference— refused  to  divulge  the 
names  of  the  mills  and  the  Individual 
payments. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have  asked 
me  to  insert  this  material  In  the  Record. 
and  I  am  pleased  to  do  so  at  this  point. 
The  information  follows: 

U.S.        DePASTMXNT       of       ACSICm-TTTRE— Indi- 

vnjuAL    Payments,    Interim    Cotton    PIK 

I*80GRAM 

Following  Is  a  Hating  of  Individual  pay- 
ments under  the  Interim  cotton  equallzaUon 
payment-ln-klnd  program  through  June  11. 
1964.  Payments  which  began  about  mid- 
May  cover  bale  openings  by  domestic  users 
beginning  on  April  11  when  the  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964  became  ef- 
fective. The  total  of  payments  reported 
through  June  11  Ls  •24.561,018.26.  of  which 
•  18.977,084  14  were  sight  drafts  and  »5.683.- 
»34  12  were  payment-ln-klnd  certlflcatea. 
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Name  and  address 


ALABAMA 

ATondale  Mills.  SyUcauga,  Ala... 

iuoevllle  Cotton  MUl,  Inc.,  AUoevUle.  Ala 

w.ma  Cotton  MUlB,  Inc,  Geneva.  Ala.. 

Ky  Co75^,  inc..  Gimey  Plant   PrattvUle.  Ai..... 

Danville  Yam  MUls,  Inc..  Bon  Air,  Ala 

Fayetle  Cotton  Mill.  Inc..  Fayette,  Ala 

0»eva  Cotton  MUta,  Inc.,  Geneva,  Ala. .    

The  Mnen  Thread  Co..  Blue  Mountain,  Ala 

Opelllta  Manufacturing  Corp.,  Oi)ollka,  Ala - 

BlVervlew  Mllla,  Inc..  Geneva,  Ala.       

Bum*-!!  MUls,  Inc.,  Alexander  <-  Itjy.  Ala 

llnlon  Yam  MU1»,  Inc.,  Jacksonville,  Ala .;----■ 

Victorian  Furniture  Corp..  Post  oniw  Box  60,  Mont- 

roiiiery,  Ala. --■;-, 

Blluiia  Mllla,  Inc.,  Sllurla.  Ala      .  

Wlnlield  Cotton  Mill.  Inc..  W  inlicld.  Ala    .....  .... 

Mount   Vernon   Mills.   Inc  ,   Tallassoe   DlvLslon,  Tal- 

BtandM-'d-Coo'sa^ThatciiVr'  Co  ,   {.Vwsa   Si)inning   Mill. 

I'iwlmont.  Ala ---v,---,;"rv   '   ii', 

Weet  I'olnt  Manufacturmj!  (  o..  Fairfax,  AU 

Benils  Bros.  Bag  CO.,  Talladeiftt,  AU... 

Pepperell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Oplika,  Ala 

WcstBoylston  ManufactiirlnR  Co.,  Monlgomwy,  Ala. 

Handley  MUls,  Roanoke,  Ala -- 

Anniston  Mshuiscturing  Co.,  AnuUton,  Ala         

LowMisteln  Cotton  &  Storage  (^orp  ,  Box  4,0,  Anderson. 

8.C 


Slght-drmft 
psymenta 


Payment- 
ln-klnd 
certifies  t«s 


$365,  070.  01 
20.862.14 
22,661.91 
8,  871.  (« 
74,  423.  17 
31.  Ml.  18 
22,008.40 

ig,&so.oe 

128,411.71 


Ala.. 
Office 


Box  1320,  Amilston, 


Opp  Cotton  Mills,  Opp.  Ala. 
Mlcolas  Cotton  Mllla,  Opp.  * 
Adelaide  Mills.  Inc.,  Post   O 

Thc'KcndairCflirAib^rt'l'le  Plani.  Alhertvllle   Ala.. 

C^wlkle*  MiUa,  Port  Offloe  Box  422.  Dufaula.  Ala 

Wehadkec  Yarn  Mills.  Box  l.VI,  West  Pomt    (la 

Dan  River  MilU.  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  '261,  Danville, 


Va. 


Fiimson  Cordage  Works,  Annislon.  Ala 

Wehadkee  Yam  Mills,  Talladepa.  Alii  

Johnson  Cordage  &  Gin  ('«  .  Priitlvillc,  Ala. 


Totiil. 


AKK  ,\NSAS 


Plnecre.st  Cotton  Mills,  Inc  ,  Pine  Bluff,  ArW 
Croinpton  Arkansas  Mills,  inc..  Mornlton,  Ark.. 


Total. 


CONNKCTICVT 

Acme  Cotton  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Fast  Klllirigly,  Conn. 
The  American  Thread  Co.,  Inc.,  New  "i  ork  City,  N.i 

Tlie  Gould  Woducts  Corp.,  Mlddletown,  Conn 

The  Baltic  Mills  Co.,  Baltic,  Conn     


Total   .... 
Not  c«iiiipl>'ted. 


l,tORl.IA 


n.l.isois 


Johnson  A  Johnson,  Chicago,  111 

Bear  Brand  Hosiery  Co..  Chicago.  Ill 


Total 


lENTUCET 

Januarv  A  Wood  Co.,  Maysvllle,  Ky. 
I/.ulsviUe  rcxtUe,  Inc 


©4.732.66 
47,416.9S 

119.99 
26,  047.  06 
15,  687.  55 

105,  483.  04 

48,  887.  73 
347.  94K  37 
78,  622.  96 
54,  198.  17 
31,617.36 
57,556.68 
66,101.11 

lOH,  758.  00 
33,  361.  83 
98,562  87 

23.  739.  9.^ 

17,286.42 

72,  940.  78 

9,  358.  50 


•471,  769.  06 
26, 960.  67 
27,287.86 


Name  and  address 


44, 627.  76 
28,094.64 


6,060.79 
113, 168  44 

57,  862.  35 


NEW   HAMPSBIRE 

Chlcopw  Manufacturing  Co..  New  Brunswick,  N.J... 

NEW   TORE 

Oreenhaven  Prison  Industry.  BtormvlUe,  N.Y 

Clinton  Prison  Industries,  Dannemora,  N,Y 


Bight-draft 
payments 


Paymenl- 

In-kind 
eertl&oBtse 


•63, 826.  62 


Total. 


NORTH    CAROLINA 


I   Neil  \i  1  ii.tiupl"  tr.l. 


OKLAHOMA 


32.  217.  51 
18,  067.  40 


1, 915.  03 
2,016  80 


3,931.63 


450,  145.  99 
"09,784.46 


r>,  698.  64 

45,  8r.9. 06 

133.64 


2,074,861.01 


8.  570  25 
58,721.78 


67, 292.  03 


1,000.87 

10,  223.  52 

661.10 

1,773.20 


13,648  60 


133,407  36 


31,641.48 
23,977.91 
96, 690. 77 
14,629  87 

143,640.55 

64,352.08 


1,842,954.14 


Oklahoma  (  iiy  Mattress  &  Feed  Co.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla 


RHOPE  ISLAND 


Coats  A  (  iarl(.  liu  ,  I'awtucket,  R.I. 

Berkshire  Ilalhaw  ly,  Inc  ,  New  Bedford,  Ma.<«.«. 


Total. 


SO'.'TU   CABOUNA 


Not  \rl  iiiiiipleled. 


TKSNF,SSEE 


Bcnib-  Bros.  Bag  Co.,  Bctnls,  Tenn. --- 

Cherokee  Textile  MllU,  Sevlervllle,  Tenn 

Dixie  Meroerlilng  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn 

Dyersburg  Cotton  Products.  Inc.,  Dyersburg,  Tenn.. 

Elk  Cotton  Mills,  Fayet^lllc,  Tenn 

Hockford  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rockford,  Tenn 

Standard-Coosa  Thatcher  Co.,  Chattanooga.  Tenn... 

Standard  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.,  Knoivllle,  Tenn 

Trenton  Mills,  Inc.,  Trenton,  Tenn - 

Wcrtlier  Bag  Corr*  ,  Na.shville,  Tenn       -- 

J    P   Stevens  Co..  liir  ,  Kingsi>orI  .Ti-uu 


Subtoti.l 
Total     . 


TE!I.<.1 


14, 643  72 
12.  233.  86 


26.  877.  67 


Total 


MAINE 


rfpp.r>ll  MUls,  Blddeford,  Maine 

Hates  .Manufacturing  Co.,  Lewlston.  Maine 


.Subtotal. 
Total     .. 


MASOACHfPKrrs 

Pttganiore  Manufacturing  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mas.s. 
I'nltivl  rroducta  Cotton  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass.. 
Berkshire  Hathaway,  Inc.,  New  Bedford,  Mass 
The  Kendall  Co.,  OrWoldvllle,  Mass 


Total 

MIS.SI8SIPPI 

Krwln  Mill".  Inc  ,  Durham,  N.C. 
MI^.'MHRI 


AhBorbrnt  Cotton  Co.,  Valley  Park,  Mo  

American  White  Croea  Laboratory  of  Missouri,  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo 


7,839.66 
2.116.81 


9,066.  46 


83,300.30 
•00,606.27 


383. 908. 67 


106,  640. 10 


490.  548.  67 


106,640.  10 


ia,302.g3 

607.71 

46,222.31 

4, 107.  73 


Total. 


08, 14a  58 
110,264.60 

3a  03 
1,386.26 


I,416.» 


Drnison  Cotton  Mill  Co.,  Denisoii,  Tex 

Conlral  Texas  I>evelopmcnt  Co.,  W'cst,  Tex 

Lone  Star  Textiles,  Inc.,  Mexla,  Tex 

Red  River  Cotton  Mills,  Bonham,  Tex 

Houston  Cotton  Mills  Co.,  Houston.  Tex      - 

Hillsl)oro  Cotton  Mills.  Hlllsboro,  Tex -- 

Brenbam  Cotton  Mill,  Brenham.  Tex 

Mission  Vallev  Mills,  New  Braunfels^  Tex 

Corslcana  Cot'ton  Mills,  Corsicana,  Tex 

Texas  Department  of  Corrections,  HimtsvlUe,  Tex. 

I'lainview  Mattress  Factory,  Plalnview,  Tex 

Postex  Cotton  Mills,  Post,  Tex 

B.  1.  Cotton  Mills,  West,  Tex. - 

Sherman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bherman,  Tex 

Texas  Textile  Mills,  McKinney,  Tex. 

Houston  Textile  Co.,  Houston,  Tex 


.•^ulilotal. 
Total.    .- 


SOt'TH    CAROUNA 


N.J... 


Abney  Mills,  Greenwood,  S.C 

AUcc  Manufacturing  Co..  Eaaley,  S.C 

American  Thread  Co..  Inc..  N.Y 

Arkwrlght  Mills,  Spartanburg,  S.C._ 

Bamberg  Textile  MlUs,  Bamberg,  8.C .. 

Beacon  Manufacturing  Co.,  Swannanoa,  N.C. 

Blair  Mills,  Inc  ,  Belton,  S.C - 

Blanche  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Augusta,  Oa 

Bowling  Green  Spinning  Co.  Gastonla,  N.C... 

B  A  I  Cotton  Mills,  Spartanburg.  S.C 

Cannon  Mills  Co.,  Kannapolia,  N.C 

Catlln  Parish  Co.,  Batcsburg,  S.C 

Cherokee  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Cheraw,  S.C 

Chlcopee  Manufacturing  Co^ New  Bmnswick 

Clifton  Manufacturing  Co.,  Clifton,  S.C 

Clinton  Cotton  Mills,  Clinton,  6.C  

Cone  Mills  Corp.,  Greensboro,  N.C 

Drayton  Mills,  Spartanburg,  8.C -- 

Flreston  Textiles,  Bennettsvllle,  S.C 

Franklin  Process  Co.,  Greenville^. C 

Gaffney  Manufacturing  Co.,  Gaflney,  8.C 

Granlteville  Co.,  GranltevlUe,  B.C -.- 

Greenwood  Mills,  Greenwood,  8.C 

Greer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ea.sley,  S.C 

Hamer  Spinning  Mills,  Hamer,  S.C 

Hamrick  Mills,  Gaflney,  S.C... 

Hartsville  Mill,  HartsvUle,  S.C 

Hermitage  Cotton  Mills,  Camden,  8.C. .. 

Highland  Park  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rock  Hill,  S.C 

Inman  Mills,  Inman,  S.C 

Jackson  MllU,  Wellford,  S.C 

Josnna  Cotton  MlUs  Co..  Joanna,  B.C .— 

Joint  Research  Prototype  Mill,  BpartaQburg,  B.C.. 

Judson  Mills,  Greenville,  S.C - 

The  Kendall  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.C 


:i  32 


4,  053.  79 
18.  895  43 


22.949.22 


146,  5M.  .^^ 
60,540  75 
»7, 940.  70 
56.062.69 
41.975.89 
29,451.75 
72, 942.  03 
S>>.  302.  75 
13.  843  30 
89.235  63 


•61.002  60 


648,869.97  61,002 

746,872.66 


67, 
3, 

37. 

18, 
6. 

13, 

81. 

38. 

10. 

18, 

50, 

17, 

99. 

110. 


453  IC 
603  79 
222  64 
649.31 
877.15 
496.16 
326.88 
683. 6.S 
226.25 
431.13 
136.  52 
100.04 
374.  62 
351.85 
833.64 


665,174.74  ' 
576.087 


■26 


10, 912.  62 
10,  912.  52 


236,  644.  87 
267,  799.  67 
87,091.87 
77,292.54 
31,  232  62 
24.  138.  92 
35,788.86 
4.608.79 
29,029.38 
99,  156.  97 
89,  428.  75 
28,  133  30 
59,581.14 
80,  304.  31 
248,  676.  21 
74,  308  32 

48,  577.  55 
16,  540.  42 

9,936.66 
23,549  17 

49,  018.  84 
279,  395.  27 
214,843.90 

24,864.46 
28,486.06 
19, 896.  56 

18,  700.  18 

19,  247.  64 
39, 262. 79 

123,634.80 
188,322.48 
138,  746.  08 
12, 621.83 
16,  681.  60 
196, 392  40 


95,  777.  17 


382,  417.  «8 


IM.  263. « 


260, 816.  84 
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Name  aad  address 


SOUTH  CAROUNA— oontinuftd 

I-orkhart  Mill,  Lookhart,  8.C 

Ixiwensteln  Cotton  &  Storage  Corp..  Anderaoa,  8.0... 
Lvdla  Cotton  MU1«,  Clluton,  8. C        .  „ 

.Vfacklntosh  SplnnJnf  Mill,  Inc.,  Clover,  8.0 

.Manette  Mills,  Inc.,  Lando  S.C __ 

Mas!«chuaett.s  .Mohair  Plush  Co.,  Klngsmountain,  N.C 
Mayfair  Mills,  Arcadia,  S.C   . 

-Monarch  Mill,  Inion,  S.C 

-Mount  Vernon  -Mllb,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 

Musgrove  .Mills,  (iaflney,  S.C.     

Newberry  .Mlll.s,  Inc.,  Newberry,  S.C 

orange  Cotton  .Mills,  Orangoburg,  8.0 

I'afolet  YiiTiis,  ( ircetiville,  S.C 

Piioolet  .Mill,  t'aitilft,  S.C.  

I'arke.  Davi.s,  A  Co  ,  Orwnwixxl,  S.C 

V    W.  Tfj*"  Manufiicturiiig  Co.,  (Jreenvlllo,  S.C , 

Kaylipst<i.s-\liiiilmlfiin,  Inc.,  Nortti  Charleston,  8.0 

KtM>ves  Bro-s  ,  liic  . -SpartHnhiirg,  ,"^  C.  

Kiegiil  Te.xlilc  Co  .  Ware  ShoaLs,  .-^.C 

South  ("aroliiiii  Cotton  Mlll.s,  Orangeburg,  8.0 

Scotland  .MilLs,  Inc  ,  Lancaster,  S.C 

Spartan  Mills,  Spartanshurg,  S.C... 

Springs  Cotton  Mills,  I^anc-aater,  S.C 

J    P.  Steven.s  4  Co.,  Inc.,  (irwnv.  iUo,  S.C 

TowTisend  Coiton  Mills,  .\n<lers<>n,  ,4.C 

Inlted  Merchants  A  Manufacturers,  Inc.,  Bath,  8.0... 
West  Point  Manufacturing  Co.,  West  Point.  (Ja      .. 
Woodslde  Mills.  <JreenviJle,  S.C. 


Sight-draft 
payments 


Total  - . 


VIRGINIA 


Halifax  Cotton  Mills,  South  Boston.  Va. 

Kleldcrest  Mills.  Spray.  N.C  .   

Washington  Mills.  Friee,  Va . 

l>!Ui  River  Mill.s.  Danville,  Va 


$M,gOS.33 

364,  124.91 

1  Ifl,  2U9.  82 

15, 744.  tig 

857,02 

9,  700.  m 

29.;,  420.  tiS 

11)6,  019.  35 

193,751.43 

14,  978.  60 

6«,  611.67 

18,  707. 90 

22,  243.  45 

73.  141.31 

3.  953.  fi9 

70.  7K2.  46 

I.  582.  88 

1.V4. 1)19.  14 

i:W.  8.W  13 

40, 161   in 

26. 839.  34 

279.  998  80 

782.961    12 

"4,  536.  93 
97,432.30 
34,  720, 07 


Payment- 

In-kind 
oertlflat«a 


NtnM  knd  addren 


S.  MO.  446. 62 


Subtotal. 
Total 


Ueryton,  Oa. 


OEORCIA 

J    P    St.vcn.s  Co  ,  Inc.,  .Atlanta,  Oa      

.^vondale  -Mills.  Sylaomiga,  Ala  -  

Krwln  Mills.  Uiirhum,  N.C 

(an  ton  Cotton  -Mills.  Canton,  (ia. 

Calloway  .Mills  Co.,  La  Orange,  (la 

Chlcopee  ManufacUirlng  Co.,  .Athens,  Oa 

(  rompton  Highland  Mills,  Oriffln,  Oa  

Crown  Cotton  -Mills,  Dalton,  Oa 

Crystal  Sprtngs  Blea»-hey,  Chlokaniaiiga,  Oa 

Kiustman  Cotton  .Milb,  Eastman,  Oa 

K'hota  Cotton  .Mills,  Calhcxin,  tin 

Kf.leral  Prison  Industries,  Atlanta.  Oa 

Fitzgerald  .Mills  Corp..  Fltigenild.  Oa... 

Klaeg-Ctlca  Corp..  OrantviUe.  (ia 

(Srinitevlllr  (  O  ,  Oranitevillp.  S.C 

II  lU'rsharn  .MilLs  ll,il>erslian:i,  Oa  

H  irmony  Orovv  .Mills  Comrneno,  Oa 
11  UTiet  &  Henderson  C.'otton  .Mill,  Inc 

Imperial  Cotton  Mills,  Katonton,  Oa 

Juliette  Milling!  Co  .  Macon,  (}n 

Klopman  .Mills,  In,  ..  Oreeusboro.  -N.C '.'.'.'.. 

Monroe  Mills.  .Monroe,  Oa 

Oiwlika  Manufacturing  Co,,  Hawkin,svil|p,  Oa..""! 

I'rptierlll  Manufacturing  Co.,  I,a  (irange,  Oa 

riiMlniont  Cotton  -Mills,  Kast  Point,  Oa 
S<xlal  Circle  Cotton  .Mill,  Social  Circle,  Oa  . 

Strlchland  Cotton  .Mills,  Valdoata,  Oa 

SMmmervtlle  ManufeK-tiirtng  Co.,  SummerviUe,  Oa 

The  American  Thread  Co.,  Ualton,  Ob 

The  Hartwell  Mill,  Hartwell,  Oa. 

Thomaston  Cotton  .Mills,  Thoniaston,  Oa.   

Cnion  Maniifiwtiiring  Co.,  Union  Point,  (>a 

T    S.  Rubtjer  Co.,  Hogiinsvillr,  Oa 

Walton  Cotton  .Mill  Co.,  Monroe,  (ia   ..... 

Washington  Manufacturing  Co.,  Tenville,  f)» * 

West  Point  Manufacturing  Co.,  West  Point,  Oa 
Whitfield  Spinning  Co.,  Dallas.  Oa 
WUIlngham  Cotton  Mills.  -Macon,  Oa.. 
Muck  Creek  Cotton  Mills,  Columbiana,  Ala  ... 

Chlcopee  .Manufacturing  Co  ,  OalncMTllle,  Oa 

The  Jefferson  -Mills,  JetTerson,  Oa 

Kushton  Cotton  .Mills,  Orlllln,  Oa 

Swift  Spinning  Mills,  Columbus.  Oa 

The  American  Thread  Co..  Tallapcosa.  Oa 
I.avania  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hickory,  N.C 
B    F.  (iooilrlih  Textile  Products,  Thoma-ston,  6a 

Tifton  Cotton  -Mills,  Tlfton,  Oa 

(.oodyear  Tire  <t  Kubber  Co.,  Cedartown,  Cla 
Kieldcrest  Mills,  Inc.   Spray,  N.C 
Dundee  Mills.  Inc.,  (irlffin,  Oa 

Mary-Leila  Cotton  .Mills,  Oreensboro,  Oa__ 

Ht^evBit  Bros..  Inc..  Columbus,  Oa       ^ 

Moultrie  Cotton  Mills,  Moultrie,  Oa '.""II"" 

Oeorgia  Duck  A  Cordage  -Mills.  Soottdais,  oi.IIII" 
I'epperell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Tindale,  Oa 
Rlegal  Textile  Corp.,  Trion.  Oa 

(  allaway  -Mills,  I^  Orange,  Oa 

Swift  Manufacturing  Co-,  C^olumbua,  (H 

C'lats  4  Clark    Inc.,  Clarkdale,  Oa 

The  John  P.  King  Manulactoring  Co.,  Aonsta.  0» 

(  oats  <ft  Clark,  Inc.,  Albany  ,Oa 

Fulton  Cotton  .Mills,  Atlanta,  Oa II... 


44,8«0.63 
2,  876.  08 
104,  708.  31 


222,  445  02 

567, 067. 


(.■(27,011.96 


648,530.04 


OCOROU— (sontinued 

Whittler  Mills  Co.,  AtknU,  Oa 

Puritan  Cordage  Mllto,  Athena,  oi 

Atlantic  Cotton  Mills,  Macon,  Oa 

Trio  Manufacturing  Co.,  For«yth,  6»     . 
Soottdale  Mills,  Inc.,  Soottdale,  Oa 
Oalnesvllle  Mills  OalneBvllle,  Oa 
New  Holland  Mill,  -New  Holland.  (Ja.. . 
HIbb  Manufacturing  Co.,  Macon,  Oa 


Total 


NORTH   CAROLINA 


1.961,407.  19 


344.  022.  05 

.344,  622.  65 
67 


25.813.71 

8,  333.  77 

89.  179.  09 

46,  349  75 

24.  216  33 

18,  608.  52 

70.  279.  '29 

66.  497  79 

40.  597  37 

14,064.80 

31,  U04.  74 

9.224.99 

13.  204.  49 

111,438.7V 

•25.  607.  79 

43,  976.  79 

33,  764.  83 

16,  699.  02 

7.  4«1  48 

30.  696.  57 
27,  938-  10 
15.  095  53 
85,  258.  74 

1,  551  22 
20,  849  53 
41,  111  46 
19,680.  11 

31,  6.»  61 
■22,  749.  96 

144.  305.  91 

3.  956.  00 
40,  233.  30 
48.  345.  18 
li045.72 

105,  879,  47 
11,964.54 
21.957.39 

4.  619.  74 
48.696.27 
3^240.23 
18, 166. 14 
64,  56a  06 
21.  276.  90 

1.  476.  80 
150.  963.  34 

25,898.51 
18,  246-  07 
68.735.16 
94,968.25 
20,415.66 
44,  246.  28 
14,828.06 
11.000  40 
189,  397.  26 
251,r21.(» 
94,  564.  19 
81,564.33 
11.987.43 
82.720.04 

2.  476.  88 
41.t>37.9« 


75.642.71 
32,  376.  52 


167,  491  81 


110.931.99 


216.  118.04 


.\(  luf  Si  iiuiing  Co..  Belmont.  N.C 

Ali'Xiinler  Mills,  Fonwt  City,  .N  (' .' ". 

.\nia7oii  Coiton  Mills  Co.,  Thoinasviiie,  N.c' 

Ameruan  A  Kflrd  MilLs.  Inc..  -Mount  Holly,  N.'c' 

.Crista  .Mills  Co  ,  Wln.ston-Saion),  -N'  C 

ll.il-^toii  Yiirii  .MilUs,  Inc.,  Lincolnton,  .N-C..I"III""I 

Barlei  Spinning  Co.,  Clayt<m.  N C 

Humit  (  Hmkinghain),  .New  York    NY " 

B    I.  Cotton  Mills.  Asheville.  N  ('      .   ..IIII""!""" 
Hlailenboro  Cotton  Mills,  Inc  ,  Blailenboro,  N  C 

Bonnie  Cotton  -Mills.  Kini?s  -Mountain.  N,C I... 

Bor.len  .Manufacturing  Co.,  Oolrl.sboro,  N.C. ..I 

Botany  Cotton,  Inc.,  Oastonia,  N.C     .JJI"  " 

Calilwell  Cotton  .Mills,  Co..  I-enoir.  N.C...I"I"I".I 

Cannon  Mill.s.  Co..  Kannapolls.  NC 

Carlton  Yam  -Mills.  Inc-.  Cherry ville,  N.C 

Carolina  .Mills  Inc  ,  Mal.len,  NC 

China  drove  Cotton  -Mills  Co  ,  Inc.,  Chuia  (lrove,'N.'c 

The  Chronicle  Mills,  Belmont,  N.lT... 

Clayton  Spinning  Co    Oastonia,  N.C 

Cleveland  Mills  C"o  .  Lawndale,  .N.C 

Clliiiax  Si>iniiing  Co  ,  Belmont,  .S.C. '.'."."" 

Clyde  Kaiirlcs,  Inc.,  Newton.  .N  C Illlirilllir" 

Cane  .Mills  Corp..  Ornensl)oro.  N.C.  "IIHIIIH 

Corriher  -Mills  Co  .  Inc.    I-andls.  N.C.  "II I 

Craftstun  Yarns,  Inc  ,  Kings  .Mountain,  N.Cl.I"" 

("ramerton  Mills,  Cratiierton,  -S.C 

Cn-acent  Spinning  Co.,  Belmont,  N.C 

Cross  Cotton  Mills  Co.,  -Marlon,  N-C 

Dacotah  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Leiington,  N.C 

Dora  Yarn  MIH  Co.,  ( •herryvtlle,  N.C 

Dover -Mill  Co.,  Shelby,  N.C 

Dover  Yam  -Mill,  Inc.,  Shelby,  N.C..IIIIII 

Durham  Hosiery  Mills,  Durham,  N.C IIIIII 

Kagle  Yam  .Mills,  Inc..  Belmont.  N.C IIIIIIII" 

K.astern  -Manufacturing  Co  .  Selma.  N.C 

Kdenton  Cotton  Mills,  Kdenton.  -N  ( ' 

Kli/.jiU.th  Citv  Cotton  -Mills,  Klirj»l>eth  City,  N.C 

Elk  Cotton  -Nfllls.  Inc  ,  Kayetleville.  Tenn 

Krluiper  Mills.  Inc.,  I/exlngton,  N.C       .   . 

Krwln  .Vlllls,  Inc.,  Durham,  N.C   

Kslher  Mills  Cori...  Shelby.  N.C H. 

Kails  Manufacturing  Co.,  Oranlte  Kails,  N  C 

Flel.lcre.st  Mills.  Inc..  Spray.  N.C " 

Flre,slo7ie  Textiles,  Oastonia,  N.C 

Flint  Plant,  Oastonia,  N.C I.IIII! 

(Jatnbrill  Melvin,  Inc..  Btsaenier  City,  N.C IIIIII" 

(iibson  A  Cushman,  Inc-.  Un(»lnlon.  N.C 

Olenn  fbiven  Cotton  Mills.  Inc,  Kinston,  N.C 

Olot>e  Mill,  Motmt  Holly,  N.C , '....'... 

OoMen  Belt  .Manufacturing  Co..  Durham,  N.C 

Orove.s  Threiid  Co.,  Inc.,  Oastonia,  .N.C 

lladley  Peoples  Manufacturing  Co.,  Slier  City,  N.C. 
P.  II.  Hanas  Knitting  Co.,  Win.ston-Salera.  N.C 
Harriett  Cotton  Mills,  Hendorson.  -N-C 

ll.irt  Cotton  .Mills.  Tartioro,  N  C     

Haves  Cditnn  .Mills  Co  ,  l.enolr.  N.O "111" 

Urn, lersi.n  Cotton  .Mills.  Henderson.  N.C. 

Henry  River  Mill  Co.,  Henry  River.  N.C.  IIIIIIIIII" 

Hickory  Spinners,  Inc  ,  Hickory.  N C 

Higliland  Cotton  Mills,  Inc..  High  Point,  N  (' ""I"I 

Holt-Wllllam.son  Manufacturing  Co  .  Favettevllle  N  C 

Howell  ManufacturinR  Co  ,  C^herryvllle.N  C. .. 

Hudson  Cotton  .Manufiwturlng  Co..  Inc..  I-enlor  N  C 

Imiwrial  Yarn  Mill,  Inc.,  .McAdenville,  N.C 

Ivy  Weaver  Plant  No.  174   Hlckorv,  .NC... 

Johnston  Manufacturing  f^o  ,  Charlotte,  N.C... 

John.ston  Spinning  Co.,  Monroe,  S'.C 

Jordan  Spinning  Co  .  Saxanaw,  N.d'' "' 

Ka.sasMllls.  Inc..  Casar.  N.C!    . 

KIndley  Cotton  Mill.  Inc.,  Mount  Pleasant,  N.C' 

Kltigs  Mountain  -Manufacturing  Co..  Kings  -MounWii, 

N.C 

Klopman  ,\!111,  Inc.,  Oreensivjro,  N-C 

Lily  Mills,  Co..  Shelby.  .N.C ^.  .       

Llnford  Mills.  Inc.,  Belmont,  N.C  

Linn  Mills  Co    Inc.,  Lan<lli,  N.C  ""I 

Lions  Club  rndustries  for  the  Blind,  Durham,  N.C 
Little  Cotton  Manufacturing  Co..  Wadesboro,  N.C  ' 
I^ong  Shoals  Cotton  .Mills,  Inc.,  Llncolnton.  N.C 
R.  ('.  O    I.<ive  Plant,  Oa-stonia,  N  (" 
Ixiwenstein  Cotton  A  .storage  Corp..  Anderson,  S.C 
Majestic  Manufacturing  Co.,  Belmont   .N  C 

.Macanal  Mills   Salisbury,  N.C      I. 

Marion  Manufacturing  Co.,  Marion,  N.C 

-Marshall  Mill  No.  2.  (^harlotte,  N.C I... 

Mauney  Mills,  Inc.,  Kings  Mount,  N.C 
J.  D.  Mills.  Inc.   Henderson,  N.C 
-Moore  Cotton  Mill  Co.,  I>enolr,  .N  C 
Mooreovllle  Mills,  Mooreovllle,  N  C 


Moorehead  Mllb,  Inc.,  Spray   N.C. """ 
National  Yarn  Mills,  Inc  ,  Belmont,  N.Cl 


Slght-<lraft 
payments 


(23-  347  OQ 

1,917.30 

11.719-83 

4.  866.M 

as.  616.  06 
46.  181.  83 

96.iei.a» 

316.514.17 


3.317.  161   10 


4(1  975  48 

40.  HI  2  59 

,11,918.26 

1.<0.  394  56 

22.  0(,K  30 

5,  7(W.  -23 

8.964.60 

fi,  270  74 

145.  ,Vi3  Jfl 

.M.0ft4  12 

S,  130.  45 

36.8.51   16 

48,  121  30 

25.  944  87 

709.  3M)  01 

2.  995.  07 

I  V>.  OHO  94 
.V-t  267.  46 
22,  574.  60 
14,236.30 
36.  718.  47 
27,483.04 
-M.  T92.  00 

646,619.  74 

30.  7I6l  69 

32,943.82 

45,  541.  40 

13.  573.  5fl 

31).  464.  81 

33,  875.  27 

2.428.20 

3.623.61 

1.218.38 

1.212.  S7 

13.9.W.  09 

32.  047  86 

31.867  03 

15  .571  58 

I I  895  87 
17,840.87 

303,  787  29 

284.44 

17. 196  14 

92,  262.  42 

8.  421  07 
41.574.00 
11.489  27 
.545  39 
,577  68 
11   ,M7  35 

9,775  80 
40.502.99 
52.  024.  76 
74,815.91 
.W,  H.S4.  10 
33.  791  22 
13,  129.  22 
^\  W-9.  S3 

1.224.  8« 

9,  K.9  84 
.58,  07.V  09 

10,  Sfi3.  .58 

7,  8<»7  28 
4.897.23 

14,230.61 

8.  873.  47 
.14,  xrs  81 
14.900.66 

11.  490.  29 
1.183.  32 
8, 186  42 

6.227  71 
40,  913.  00 

7,438.79 
14,816.32 

28,  385  04 
361.98 

29,  Mi.  94 
8.  222.  04 
7.396  80 

44,  187  '26 
6.881   83 

15,262.45 

13,  242.  90 
8,647.34 
7.167.42 

19.906.14 
2.361.37 

68. 849.  76 
9.800.78 

22.420.12 


1,577 


r'ayment- 

In-klnd 
oertlfloatag 


M.  «n,  ■ 

laCMtie 


45.0M,1| 


96.  648.  08 


57.632.24 


Name  and  addrea 


SlgM-dnA 
payiiMUU 


NORTH  CAROLINA— oontlnned 

Ojkboro  Cotton  Mills  Co.,  Mount  Plaasant,  N.C 

S^le  Cotton  Mills,  Jamestown,  N-C 

I  iu  Odell  Manulacturlng  Co.,  PltUboro,  N-C 

1^  Cotton  MUl,  Inc.,  StatervUle,  N.C 

■Ikdale  Mills,  Inc.,  Oastonia,  N.C... 

f^  Yarn  M  ills  C-o..  Kings  Mountain,  N.C. 

Mk  Manufacturing  Co.,  Oastonia,  N.C 

HvIms  Spinning  Corp.,  Lowell,  N.C 

Miction  Spinning  Co.,  Belmont,  N.C 

«h«ilx  No.  1  Plant,  Kings  Mountain,  N.C 

nckett  Cotton  Mills  Corp.,  High  Point,  N.C 

ptodmont  Processing  Co  ,  Belmont,  N-C 

Pfct  Mills  Co-,  Raleigh,  N.C... 

QMker  Meadows  MtUs^  Inc  ,  Ilickory,  N.C 

Kiwiolph  Mills,  Inc..  (Joncord,  N.C 

ghodcs-Whltener  Mills,  Inc.,  Raylorsvllle,  N.C 

D  E.  Rhyne  Mills,  Inc.,  Llncolnton   N.C 

|^|>erta  Manufccturtag  Co.,  Concord,  N-C 

Robinson  Mllla,  lac.,  (Sastonla,  N.C 

go^flsh-Mebane  Yarn  MUl,  Inc.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Bocky  Mountain  Mills,  Rocky  Mount,  N-C 

lUtvan  C^ton  Mills  Co.,  Sallsbarr,  N-C 

Beiboro  Cotton  Mills,  Roxboro,  N-C 

Royal  Cotton  Mill  0).,8axapahaw,  N.C 

Badlsell  Spinning  MlUs,  Inc.,  Hickory,  N.0_ 

gtdU  Cotton  Mllb  Co.,  Inc.,  Kings  Mountains,  N.O.... 

Sehnelder  Mills.  Inc.,  Taylorrtlte.  N.C 

giOtlandMms,ln«.,  Lancaster.  8. C 

giOen  MantilaeturliicOo.,Baxapahaw,N.C 


18. 40^.01 
18. 371. M 
10, 881 -81 

14.837.22 

64,331  61 

7.443.67 

36.047  99 

S,S61.27 

10. 879. 80 

78.963.17 

20.181.S8 
18.220.28 
11,660.22 

4.037  86 
42. 630  38 
17,6aV90 

2.861  94 
16,416.  14 
21. 146-32 
40.S44.91 
74,122.81 
26,423  86 
M,  760  37 
13,311.48 

4.  .576  97 
14.445.01 

3,4i4.27 
66,  566.  97 
10,837.19 


PayiMot- 

iB-kind 
mttOmtm 


170,027.61 


Name  and  addrea 


NORTH  CABOUNA— continued 

Shelby  MUto,  Inc., Bb«rt)y, N.C... 

BhenrUl  Yam  MlUs,  Inc..  TaylorsTllte,  N.C_ 

ShufordMUlB,  Inc.,  Hickory,  N.C 

Smlthennan  Cotton  Mills,  Troy,  N.C 

8mlthfleld.8plnnlng  Co.,  Smlthfield,  N.C 

A.  M.  Bmyre  Mannfacturln*  Co.,  Oastonia,  N.C 

South  Fork  Manulacturlng  Co.,  Belmont,  N.C 

Splndale  Mills,  Inc.,  Splndale,  N.C 

Spray  Cotton  Mills,  Spray,  N.C 

Sterling  Cotton  Mills,  Inc^  Franklin  ton,  N.C 

J  P.  Stevens  4  Co.,  Inc.,  Greensville.  8. C 

StoweSplnnlngCo.,  Belmont.  N.C. - 

Stowe  Thread  Co.,  Belmont,  N.C 

Superior  Yam  Mills,  Inc.,  Mount  Holly.  N.C 

Textiles.  Inc.,  Oastonia,  N.C 

Tolar,  Hart  A  Holt  Mills,  Inc..  Oastonia.  N.C 

Travara Tertlles,  inc.,  Graham.  N.C - 

Tuscarora  Cotton  Mills,  Mount  Pleasant,  N.C 

l?nlted  Spinners  Corp,  Lowell,  N.C. 

U.S.  Rubber  Co.,  Oastonia,  N.C 

Valdese  Manufacturing  Co.,  VaMese.  N-C 

Virginia  MQls  Inc.,  8evepson\ille,  N.C.  ^-.. 

Wade  Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  32,  Wadesbora,  N.C 

Washington  Mills,  Inc.,  Laurin burg.  N.C 

Wennonah  Cotton  MilLs  Co..  Lexington.  N.C 

Wiscasselt  Mills  Co.,  Albemarle,  N.C.     

Worth  Spinning  Co.,  Stoney  Point,  N.C 

Total - 


BlKfat-draft 
payments 


tS0(.B8 

666.61 
33,270.36 
li,  83S.  SS 

3, 318. 80 
38, 878- 66 
16,  618. 84 
26, 218. 83 

5,604.80 

6,418-32 

0 
23,708-90 

5,872.62 

19,781.88 

144, 418.  08 

31, 828.  66 

21, 378. 24 

6,213.93 

167. B7 

14,826.10 

18,801.02 

5,777.M 
30, 67L  84 

1.788.14 

8. 688. 18 
134,057.81 

3,960Lfla 


Payment- 

In-kted 
oarUfieatet 


$183,14120 


S,  498, 898.  80 


453,  389.  98 


DisarmameBt  (Project  Phoesix) 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   BOXTTH    CAHOLINA 

DJ  THK  8KNATK  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

TTutrstfay,  July  2. 1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  Impressed  by  an  outstanding 
presentation,  on  the  broadcast  program 
"Life  Line,"  on  the  subject  of  Project 
Phoenix,  a  think  factory  contract  paper 
which  proposes  a  number  of  unilateral 
dLaarmament  moves  by  the  United  States 
In  the  war  with  communism.  This 
program  was  broadcast  over  the  "life 
line"  program  network  on  June  23,  1964, 
and  Is  entitled  "Disarmament  (Project 
Phoeiilx)." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
excellent  broadcast  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DESAKMAlCXItT    (PaOJKCT   PhOENIZ) 

Thla  U  "Life  Line,"  Bob  Wlilte  from  Waah- 
Ington.  JuBt  as  the  catiee  of  a  murder  Ib  not 
a  gun  but  a  killer,  so  the  cause  of  a  war  1b  not 
arma  but  an  aggreaaor.  The  almost  Incredi- 
ble folly  of  dlaarmament  acbemes  today  la 
that  they  completely  Ignore  thla  simple  and 
obvlouB  fact.  8o  long  aa  there  are  aggressora 
In  the  world,  bo  long  as  there  are  govern- 
ments dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  free- 
dom, we  will  be  In  danger  and  In  need  of 
protection  whatever  happens  to  armaments. 
Suppose  that,  by  some  miracle,  all  the  Com- 
munist nations  were  to  agree  with  us  on  a 
total  dlaarmament  plan  with  Inspection  and 
workable  controls.  Suppose  that  nuclear 
ueapons  were  banned  and  armies  outlawed. 
So  long  as  communism  still  sought  world 
conqueat,  the  struggle  would  go  on  with 
rifles,  plstoU,  bayoneta,  and  knives.  Suppose 
even  these  were  banned;  It  ootild  and  would 
BtlU  go  on  with  bare  flats  and  clube. 

Aggression,  not  armaments,  causes  war. 
We  should  have  learned  that  lesson  once  and 
for  all  In  the  rise  of  Germany  and  Japan  be- 
fore World  War  n.  Most  Americans  did 
learn  It.     But  some,  who  claim  to  be  Intel- 


lectuals and  students  of  human  behavior, 
etlll  blindly  refuse  to  see  It-  The  blindness 
of  such  men  to  reality,  when  they  hold  high 
Oovemment  positions  and  make  our  foreign 
policy  plans,  can  be  a  greater  danger  to  our 
survival  as  freemen  than  the  atomic  and 
hydrogen  bombs.  A  recent  exam.ple,  which 
we'll  consider,  should  show  us  why. 

L&st  sununer,  a  group  of  the  kind  an  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff  once  called  "tree-full -of 
owls"  Intellectuals  drew  up  a  lengthy  poUcy 
plan  for  the  VJB.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  The  jMXjJect  to  prepare  this 
plan  was  known  as  Project  Phoenix.  The 
title  of  the  plan  Itself  was  "Common  Action 
for  the  Control  ot  Conflict."  Efforts  were 
made  to  keep  It  secret.  When  these  proved 
unsuccessful,  the  first  examination  of  the 
plan  by  a  proCreedom  coliunnlst  revealed 
that  the  "oomnaon  action"  proposed  was 
common  action  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  More  exactly,  It  was 
to  be  common  action  between  the  White 
House  and  the  E^remlln,  with  otir  Congress 
bypaaeed  entirely. 

The  Phoenix  plan  called  for  use  of  our 
Pederal  tax  money  to  "support  a  program  of 
growing  constructive  Interdependence  with 
the  Soviet  Union  •  •  •  to  provide  the  Intri- 
cate web  of  understanding  and  conamunlca- 
tlon  essential  to  Bovlet-Amerlcan  entente 
and  common  action."  The  $6  words  In  that 
statement  mean  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
alliance  with  Russia  ("•entente"  la  a  French 
word  which  mecms  just  that.) 

Today,  the  Phoenix  plan  goes  on  to  say, 
"The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
combined  have  for  all  practical  purposes  a 
near  monoixjly  of  force  In  the  world.  If  the 
use  and  direction  of  this  power  cotild  some- 
how be  synchronized,  stability  and  Indeed 
even  unity  might  be  within  reach."  The 
section  Including  thla  startling  statement  Is 
headed  "Unification."  The  unity  referred  to 
Is  unity  of  both  purpose  and  action  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia. 

Nothing  la  said.  In  the  Phoenix  plan,  about 
the  necessity  or  even  the  desirability  of  any 
changes  In  Communist  pwllcy  and  plans  be- 
fore we  seek  unity  of  purpose  and  action  with 
Russia.  -And  the  plan  recommends  avoiding 
any  formal  treaty  of  alliance  or  cooperation 
because  of  the  certainty  that  Congress  would 
reject  It.  Instead,  the  coojjeratlon  with  the 
Kremlin  Is  to  be  carried  out  through  tacit — 
that  IB,  unspoken  or  merely  assumed — agree- 
ments between  our  President  and  Khru- 
shchev. 


Project  Phoenix  outlines  11  step*  toward 
United  States-Russian  cooperation  and  "en- 
tente":  that  la,  aUiazxse.     Step  1  la  to  alow 
down  and  halt  the  bulldtip  of  our  military 
strength  vmtll  Russia  catches  up  and  we  are 
both  exactly  equal.    Then,  suppoMdly,  Rus- 
sia will  stop.  too.    Step  3  of  the  Phoenix  plan 
Is  for  us  actually  to  suiH>ort  Soviet  agricul- 
ture through  outright  tax-money  grants  and 
long-term  locuis  anKmnting  to  no  less  than 
920  billion — in  other  words,  to  make  ICoe- 
cow  one  of  the  top  beneficiaries  of  foreign 
aid.     Even  the  feeble  defenses  and  excuses 
offered  (or  the  rsosnt  Russian  wheat  deal 
will  not  fit  this  proposal,  eIikx  It  calls  tar 
no  gold  frooa  ttam  EExemllA  at  aU  and  admits  a 
purpose  U  dlrsctly  iMlptng  the  Russian  econ- 
Gsny.     Step  S  Is  for  us  to  aoaka  available  to 
the  Kremlin  aU  at  our  teehnlsal  know-how 
that    BQirushchev    iM    hla    associates    may 
want.     Step  4   U  tacit  poUtlcai  agreemenU 
rather  than  formal  treaties,  as  we  mentioned, 
in  order  to  get  around  ths  obstacle  of  sensi- 
ble and  patriotic  Congressmen  who  wouldn't 
touch  any  step  of  this  plan  with  a  10-foot 
pole.    Step  6  is  to  combine  our  tax  cut  with  a 
policy  of  no  cuts  in  nondefense  spending, 
thus    forcing    a    cutback    In    our    military 
spending   and   putting   Congress   in  a  trap. 
This    would    OMike    It    posalble    to    eqtiallze 
United  States  and  Soviet  military  fwces  more 
qvilckly.    Step  6  is  to  encourage  much  more 
American    trade  with   Russia  on  credit  en- 
tirely-    And  that's  Just  half  erf  the  i^an- 

Step  7  of  the  Phoenix  plan  for  co(^>eraUon 
and  alliance  with  Russia  is  one  already  pro- 
posed, which  received  very  harsh  criticism  in 
Congress:  complete  American-Russian  part- 
nership In  putting  a  man  on  the  moon. 

Step  8  is  close  American -Russian  partner- 
ship in  science  generally  through  the  di- 
rected exchange  of  scientists. 

Step  9  Is  Joint  consultation  between  Wash- 
ington and  Moscow  on  preparing  the  annual 
budgets  of  both  countries. 

Step  10  Is  Washington -Moscow  agreement 
on  what  is  called  a  calculated  stalemate  of 
Communist  guerrilla  wars  wherever  they  are 
now  being  waged.  (Can  anyone  really  be- 
lieve such  an  agreement  would  be  honored? 
Moscow  denies  that  it  has  anything  to  do 
with  most  of  the  guerrilla  wars  now  going 
on,  despite  obvious  proof  to  the  contrary.) 

Step  11  Is  close  .American -Rtiaslan  partner- 
ship in  education. 

iUid  what  are  we  to  gain,  according  to  this 
plan,  in  return  for  these  enormous  saerlflces 
and  surrenders  of  otir  natloDal  interest? 
Simply  the  support  of  Russia  In  worldwide 
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dLsarm&ment.  and  (hopefully)   a  measure  of 
Kremlin  good  will — surely  the  most  worth- 
leaa  commodity   on   the  face  of  the  earth. 
Chir  allies  In  Western  Ehirope  learned  of  this 
plan  and  Its  contents  even  befcM-e  It  was  pub- 
lished,  and  expressed   deep  concern   at  the 
prospect  of  our  Joining  with  Moscow  to  work 
together  with  the  Soviet  leaders  while  leav- 
ing them  out.     Our  Oovernment  spokesmen 
said   their  concern  was  based  on   mere  un- 
founded   rumors.      The    publication    of    the 
Project  Phoenix  report  showed  how  very  well 
founded    their   concern    was.      Nothing    less 
than  complete  repudiation  of  the  Phoenix 
plan  Is  called  for.    But  there  has  been  noth- 
ing like  repudiation  of  It.     Instead,  a  num- 
ber of  Its  recommendations  seem  to  be  gain- 
ing acceptance  as  part  of  our  foreign  pdllcy. 
All  of  the  facts  about  our  defense  spend- 
ing,   and    top    level    Pentagon    decisions    on 
which  we{4x>ns  to  build  and  which  to  scrap, 
strongly  siiggest  that  It  is  being  more  and 
more  Influenced  by  the  idea  that  we  should 
let  Russia  catch  up  with  us  In  arms.     Pro- 
gram after  program  for  new  weapons  devel- 
opment has  been  written  off.    We  are  "put- 
ting all  our  eggs  In  one  basket"  by  concen- 
trating almost  entirely  on  a  very  few  types 
of    missiles    with    which    Russia    Is    already 
familiar.     We   are   hardly   even    trying    any 
more  to  work  out  a  defense  against  the  lat- 
est Riuslan  missiles.     If  this  Is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  hold  us  up  and  let  Russia  overtake 
OB.  equalizing  our  forces,  then  It  Is  very  hard 
to  see  what  possible  reason  there  could  be  for 
such  a  self-defeating  defense  policy. 

Our  fCM^ig^i  aiders  have  not  yet  dared  to 
propose  publicly  outright  grants  to  aid  So- 
viet agriculture,  but  they  and  all  their  sup- 
p<x-ters  made  a  tremendous  effort  to  have 
most  ot  the  recent  Russian  wheat  deal  car- 
ried out  on  credit  rather  than  cash  terms. 
They  were  not  entirely  successful,  but  their 
aim  is  clear — and  it  fits  In  neatly  with  the 
Phoenix  recommendation  t<x  grants  and 
very  long-term  loans  for  agriculture  in 
Russia. 

The  tax  cut  is  now  law  and  It  Is  a  fact 
that  alnioet  all  spending  reductions  are  In 
defense.  Just  as  the  Phoenix  plan  xirged. 
Nondefense  spending  Is  actually  Increasing 
despite  the  tax  out.  Recently,  a  cutback  In 
budget  allotments  for  nuclear  weapons  was 
annoimced  at  the  same  time  by  President 
Johnson  and  Premier  Khrushchev.  Clearly, 
there  must  have  been  some  prior  discussion 
between  them  on  this  subject  before  the 
public  announcements.  This  fits  in  very  well 
with  the  Phoenix  plan  for  tacit  agreements 
and  step  9  which  calls  for  Joint  consultations 
to  prepare  and  allocate  Items  in  the  Amer- 
ican and  Russian  annual  budgets.  And  part- 
nership In  the  moon  project  between  Amer- 
ica and  Russia  was  proposed  shortly  after  the 
publication  o*  the  Phoenix  plan,  though  little 
has  been  heard  about  It  since  because  of  the 
angry  reaction  In  Congress. 

Enough    of    the    steps    proposed     In    the 
Phoenix  plan  have  already  been  taken,  or  at 
least  tried,  to  show  that  In  spite  of  its  peri- 
lous foolishness  It  has  been  taken  very  seri- 
ously by  sqpe  of  our  top  policymakers  and 
that  the  Ideas  It  displays  in  their  most  .star- 
tling form  are  widely  held  in  Washington.    So 
Ibng  as  communism  remains  In  power  any- 
where,   disarmament    Is    madness — the    one 
short,  swift  road  to  surrender.     So  long  as 
communism    remains    in    power,   active   co- 
operation  with    It   by   any   free    nation   can 
neither     be     Justified     nor     tolerated.     Most 
Americans   are  deeply  and   vividly  aware  of 
these    truths.     The    Washington    appeasera 
know  this  well,  which  Is  why  they  must  strive 
constantly  to  keep  their  real  thinking  hidden. 
But  In  a  free  country  which  still  has  a  free 
press,  this  Is  not  easy.    The  facts  about  Proj- 
ect  Phoenix  are  out  now.     Every  patriotic 
American    should    become    aware    of    them. 
Wide  public  knowledge  and  IndlgnaUon,  sup- 
ported  by   the  people's   spokesmen   In   Con- 
gress, can  prevent  the  full  plan  from  being 
put  into  effect. 


The    American    people   do   not   wajit   and     decay  of   national   Ideals.     In   195fl    fo,  •_ 
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will  not  accept  peace  at  any  price.  They  do  stance,  there  were  40  milUon  AmerlcanT  JSl 
not  want  and  wlU  not  allow  this  Nation  to  were  eligible  to  vote  but  did  not  do^  itSS 
be  stripped  of  its  defenses  in  order  to  lm|wess     was  a  record  year  for  the  number  of 'votes 

cast,  and  yet  only  45  percent  of  all  thoss 
who  were  eligible  to  vote,  did  so.  But  whH 
about  1960?  Only  one-third  of  all  those  who 
were    eligible    voted.      We    have    become  ^ 


the  conquerors  of  a  third  at  the  world  with, 
our  good  will.  The  commonsense  and  pa- 
triotism of  the  American  people  is  our  last 
safeguard  against  those  who  would  rather  be 
Red  than  dead,  and  try  to  make  that  craven 
slogan  a  basis  for  our  national  policy.  We 
can  still  trxist  the  American  people,  if  only 
they  know  the  truth. 

Until  we  meet  again,  remember:  Nothing  Is 
more  evil  than  military  aggression  which 
starts  a  war;  but  nothing  is  more  noble  than 
a  reso^te  defense  of  freedom  which  ends  It. 


accustomed  to  every  form  of  political  graft 
and  corruption  that  these  are  now  accepted 
with  little  protest  as  a  normal 
our  life. 
to 


part  of 
We  have  become  so  hardened 
every  type  of  crime,  including  mur- 
der, that  the  chief  offense  U  no  lon«r 
the  criminal  act  Itself,  but  In  hav- 
ing been  found  out.  A  recent  article  In  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  about  Crlmetown. 
U.S.A.,  exemplifies  the  truism  that  rackeU 
cannot  exist  without  two  basic  condlUons— 
the  sanction  of  police  and  poiltlclans.  and 
an  apathetic  public.     The  average  yearly  in- 


Oration  on  "The  Great  SpecUtors"  a  Win-  

ner  for  Oklahonu  Soatheaitem   State      come  few  the'^rackets  in  Crlmeto^^r^U^!/^ 
College  Student  Patricia  Kelley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2. 1964 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  each  year 
the  State  colleges  in  my  congressional 
district  participate  in  an  Intercollegiate 
oratorical  contest.  I  am  always  im- 
pressed by  the  high  quality  of  the  stu- 
dents' efforts  in  this  contest. 

One  of  the  winners  of  this  year's  ora- 


whlch  Is  In  reality  Youngstown.  Ohio,  Is  In 
excess  of  $15  mllUon  a  year,  derived  from 
bookmaking  on  football,  baseball,  and  bas- 
ketbaU  games,  as  weU  m  on  horse  races,  sad 
cheat  spots  that  furnish  liquor  after  legal 
hours.  gambUng,  and  girls.  A  summation  of 
the  causes  of  the  exUtenoe  of  such  a  state  in 
Crlmetown,  TJ BJi.:  Complacent  Judges  who 
perpetuate  the  sources  of  Illegal  profit,  and  a 
waU  Of  sUence  from  the  people  who  watch. 
The  subtitle  of  the  article  was  "Youngstown 
has  had  76  bombings.  1 1  killings  in  a  decade 
and  no  one  seems  to  care."  No  one  seems  to 
care. 

And  this  brings  us  to  oxir  second  major 
area  of  complacency.  Socially  speaking. 
1963  was  a  year  of  tragedies  by  socelty  itself! 
Our  Nation's  highways — or  should  ws  say 
our  Nation's  drivers — massacred  thousands 
of  people  and  ended  the  year  1963  with  the 


torlcal  contest  is  Miss  Patricia  Kelley,  a    i^bei  of  the  deadliest  30  hours  in  our  Na 
student  at  Oklahoma  Southeastern  State 
College  located  in  Durant,  Okla. 

I  am  sure  all  Members  will  be  inter- 
ested in  her  winning  oration,  entitled 
"The  Great  Spectators"; 

Thx  Great  Spectators 
The  year  was  A.D.  64.  The  place  was  a 
small  rocky  clearing  Just  outside  the  gates 
of  a  city,  a  customary  place  for  ritual  execu- 
tions by  stoning.  The  people  laid  down  their 
clothes  at  the  feet  of  a  young  mAn  whose 
name  was  Saul.  At  a  nod  from  this  man  the 
stoning  began,  and  the  people  stood  by  and 
watched. 

Nineteen  hundred  years  have  passed,  and 
yet  the  complacent  attitude  of  this  man  and 
the  crowd  is  descriptive  of  our  modem  so- 
ciety. 

May  I  begin  by  saying  the  ever-increasing 
unconcern  in  the  attitudes  among  those  of 
my  age  came  as  a  shocking  surprise  to  me 
during  my  first  year  in  college.  They  too 
were  content  to  stand  by  and  watch — not 
objecting,  not  participating — merely  watch- 
ing. It  was  then  with  what  I  thought  was 
Justifiable  anger  that  I  approached  this  sub- 
ject, but  It  is  with  a  more  serious  and  de- 
termined spirit  that  I  speak  to  you  today  on 
the  silent  danger  of  our  times— that  of  com- 
placency. 

An  author  of  our  times  said  It  in  the  best 
seller  of  the  early  1960  s.  As  if  In  prophetic 
warning,  Ayn  Rand  entitled  that  book  "Atlas 
Shrugged."  She  cleverly  outlines  the  areas 
of  complacency  for  us  as  we  see  this  peril 
poUtically  and  socially.  Former  President 
Dwight  D  Elsenhower.  In  an  article  entitled 
"Danger  Prom  Within,"  recently  said:  "The 
surest  way  to  blow  up  our  Nation  Is  through 
Indolence  and  lack  of  principle.  These  are 
the  dangers  from  within,  perhaps  greater 
than  the  dangers  from  without."  Indolence 
and  lack  of  principle.  These  are  prevalent  In 
every  undertaking  of  Americans  today. 
Apathy.  Indifference,  complacency— these  are 
the  great  American  Cringes, 

We  have  become  victims  of  political  com- 
placency In  the  area  of  Indifference  to  the 


tlon's  histcwy.     Abortion,  too,  is  destroying 
life  at  an  appalling  rate.     There  were  mots 
than    1    mUllon    abortions    in    America   last 
year — approximately  one  abortion  for  every 
4   births.     Dr. .  Saul   B.   Gushering,  director 
of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  Mount  Slnat 
Hospital.  New  York,  expressed  the  same  opin- 
ion as  doctors  everywhere:  parental  permis- 
siveness and  unconcern  In  everything  a  child 
does,  including  relations  with  the  opposits 
sex,  is  now  showing  up  in  the  alarming  rise 
of    criminal    aborticxis   performed    by   ama- 
teurs.    But  what  about  those  babies  which 
are  born?    Out  of  every  1,000  babies  bora 
within  the  next  24  hours,  35  wlU  die  within 
8  weeks,  35  will   have  a  damaged  brain  or 
nervotos  system,  and  35  wlU  have  hereditary 
defects.     Total  loss:   mors  than   100  babies 
in  every  1,000.     But  why  are  conditions  like 
this  allowed  to  exist?     These  statistics  are  a 
basU   for   worry,   not   for   action   because  of 
the  popular  American  saying.  It  can't  hap- 
pen  to  me.     We  are  the  richest  nation  cm 
earth,  and  yet  one  American  In  every  five  Is 
without  adequate  food,  shelter,  or  medicine. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  tells  us  that 
If  the  minimum  Income  which  is  necessary 
for  a   lone  Individual   to  exist   Is  $500,  and 
that  for  a  family  Is  12.000,  there  are  still  20 
million  Americans  who   fall   to  meet   those 
standards.     But    It    is    easier    than    ever    to 
avoid  seeing  the  poor.     This  does  not  mean 
that  Americans  are  callous  toward  the  poor, 
It    simply    means    that    most    comfortable 
Americans  have  come   to   believe   that   the 
poor  Just  do  not  exist.     They  simply  do  not 
seem  to  care. 

John  Donne  expressed  the  fallacy  in  this 
way  of  thinking  whan  he  said: 

"No  man  Is  an  Island,  entire  of  Itself, 
Each  Is  a  part  of  the  continent,  a  piece  ot 

the  main. 
Therefore  never  send  to  know  for  whom  the 

beU  tolls— 
It  tolls  for  thee." 

And  now  It  becomes  a  personal  matter  of 
our  own  Individual  weaknesses.  We  are 
cleverly  clad  under  the  mask  of  Indifference, 


^glog  as  an  excuse:  don't  get  Involved;  when 
irluit  we  reaUy  mean  Is  do  as  UtUe  as  you 
em  to  get  by.  It  U  easy  to  be  complacent. 
It  Is  not  easy  to  maks  decisltms,  and  It  la 
got  easy  to  be  always  capable  of  rational 
thought  and  actions.  But  can  we  not,  in 
today's  modem  society,  at  letuit  be  able  to 
H^y  we  care  enough  to  try? 

Remember  the  description  of  the  crowd  I 
Mve  you  at  the  beginning  of  my  speech? 
riits  year  was  AX).  64,  and  little  did  those 
people  realize  as  they  stood  there,  not  ob- 
jecting, not  participating,  little  did  they  real- 
tse  they  were  witnessing  the  death  of  the 
first  ChrUtlan  martyr.  The  year  U  AX). 
1964,  and,  as  a  nation  of  spectators,  we,  too, 
are  standing  by  and  watching. 


Allies  Donbt  U.S.  Intentioni 
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Thursday.  July  2. 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  San  Diego  Union  which  ap- 
peared Friday  morning,  June  12,  1964. 
entitled  "Fighting  Sham  Battles,  Allies 
Doubt  UB.  Intentions" : 

PiGHTINO    SHAIC    BaTTiIsS ALLIES    DOUBT    U.S. 

Intentions 

The  United  States  continues  to  scold  its 
European  allies  for  trading  with  Conununlst 
Cuba  while  at  the  same  time  seeking  closer 
ties  with  Communist  Riissia  and  extension 
of  trade  with  Its  emptivo  sateUlte  states. 

Europe,  with  the  exception  of  West  Ger- 
many, yawns.  The  distinction  the  admin- 
istration seeks  to  draw  between  the  two  situ- 
ations Is  too  fine  for  political  leaders  wlio 
have  easily  slipped  Into  coexistence  with 
communism. 

What  is  the  distinction  we  seek  to  draw? 
Presumably,  as  expressed  by  Christian  A. 
Herter,  UJ8.  representative  to  the  Geneva 
Trade  Conference,  by  trading  with  the  cap- 
tive satellite  nations  we  can  draw  them 
farther  away  from  control  by  Communist 
Russia. 

In  the  ease  of  Cuba,  trade  will  only 
strengthen  tbe  regime  of  Pldel  Castro  and 
enable  him  to  prooiote  subversion  and  revo- 
lution throughout  all  of  Latin  America. 

But  in  the  Flew  of  many  Europeans,  Cuba 
could  not  possibly  be  the  menace  to  oar 
security  tlMt  we  contend  the  SoFlet  Union 
Is  to  Europe,  and  it  we  can  sell  to  the  satel- 
lite countries,  Europe  can  sell  to  Cuba. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  as  one  writer 
has  expressed  It,  the  heresies  of  Senator 
J.  WnjLJAM  PuLBBiGHT  are  the  orthodoxies 
of  wide  European  thinking.  Western  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  most  pertlculairly  Great 
Britain,  have  accepted  as  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion that  most  if  not  aU  of  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  ot  ths  world  will  go  Socialist,  at 
the  very  least,  and  most  probably  Communist. 
That  Is  one  reason  why  so  many  Eiiropean 
spokesmen  reacted  so  adversely,  and  seem- 
ingly in  surprise,  at  the  successful  campaign 
of  Senator  Basst  Ooldwatxb.  Senator 
OoLowATn  has  urged  a  much  firmer  stand 
against  the  spread  of  oonununlsm. 

The  problem  as  so  many  Europeans  see  it 
Is  not  to  try  to  defeat  a  thelstlc  conununism 
but  to  contain  It,  and  to  do  this  by  encour- 
aging the  dereloment  of  Socialist  govern- 
ments. 

Xuropeans  thus  would  ai^ly  the  same  rule 
to  Cuba  MS  we  apply  to  the  captive  satellite 
oountrlsa.  As  for  scmtlMaat  A«ta,  President 
ds  OauUe,  ot  Vtance,  urges  a  neutralisation. 


not  a  rt^lback  of  eommunlam.  a  situation 
which  most  certainly  would  find  the  forxner 
Indochina  colonies  drifting  swiftly  Into  com- 
munism, either  as  satellites  of  Red  China 
or  Conununlst  states  in  the  nature  ot  Tito's 
Yugoslavia. 

That  this  same  thinking  Is  permeating 
the  administration  is  beyond  question.  We 
never  speak  of  winning  the  cold  war,  of 
turning  back  atheistic  communism,  but  of 
living  in  peaceful  coexistence. 

West  Germany  almost  stands  alone  In  its 
fear  of  our  acceptance  of  this  t&tai  philos- 
ophy, and  its  leaders  were  alarmed  at  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  remarks  that  he  could  un- 
derstand Russia's  distrust  of  West  Germany 
and  that  he  was  willing  to  meet  the  Soviet 
Union  lialfway  to  insure  world  peace. 

We  seem  to  be  fighting  sham  battles  in 
the  cold  war,  and  our  sununons  to  our  allies 
to  fall  into  line  rings  hollow.  Our  effort, 
such  as  It  is,  seems  bent  to  opposing  mili- 
tary manifestations  of  conununism.  and  not 
communism  itself.  The  thinking  is  that  if 
the  Red  Chinese  would  give  up  shooting, 
we  could  live  in  peace  with  them. 

UntU  the  economic  power  and  p\irpose  of 

the  United   States   is  employed  in  stopping 

communism,  and  turning  it  back,  the  drift 

of  the  world  will  continue — a  leaderless  and 

''fatalistic  acceptance  of  Inevitability. 


Imports  and  UnempIoymeDt  of  the 
Bearing  Indnstry 
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OF 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2. 1964 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Impact  of  sharply  Increasing  imports  on 
vital  segments  of  our  econMny  calls  for 
the  exercise  of  restraint  and  good  Judg- 
ment by  the  President  and  those  he  se- 
lects to  represent  the  United  States  in 
tariff  negotiations.  The  bearing  Indus- 
try which  Is  vltcOly  important  to  the 
economy  of  my  district  In  New  Hami>- 
shlre  Is  a  good  example.  It  Is  interesting 
to  note  that  from  1958  to  1963  the  value 
of  imports  Increased  from  $2,789,933  to 
$19,268,752  for  an  Increase  of  590  per- 
cent. Even  more  startling  was  the  In- 
crease of  Imports  from  Japan  from  $16.- 
914  to  $8,496,824.  during  the  same  period 
an  increase  of  46.140  percent.  Surely,  In 
the  face  of  such  steeply  rising  Imports, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  request  that 
bearings  be  reserved  from  the  negotia- 
tions currently  being  conducted. 

In  my  opinion,  additional  relief  is  also 
needed.  I  have  long  felt  that  a  wage 
differential  factor  should  be  added  to 
our  tariff  structure.  Also  tariffs  on  goods 
coming  Into  this  country  should  have  a 
factor  reflecting  direct  or  Indirect  sub- 
sidies given  by  foreign  governments  to 
Industries  who  are  exporting  goods  to 
our  country. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  L.  Shaw.  Jr., 
director  of  industrial  relations  for  the 
Miniature  Precision  Bearings,  Inc.,  of 
ELeene  and  Let>anon.  New  Hampstilre 
grt^hlcally  portrays  the  problems  faced 
by  his  company.  Because  his  letter  Is 
of  general  Interest,  I  am  including  it  In 
the  Rkcord  at  this  point : 


MnnATtras  Psxcision  Bkabimgs,  Inc., 

Keene.  NJi..  June  29.  1964. 
Hon.  Jamxs  C.  Clzvxland, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  DC. 

Deab  Ms.  Clxyxland:  Onoe  again,  we  mtist 
ask  for  your  assistance.  You  have  undoubt- 
edly heard  frcMn  other  manufacturers  at  ball 
and  roller  bearings  in  the  district,  but  I 
would  like  to  add  MPB's  views  to  what  has 
already  been  written  to  you. 

As  you  know,  Miniature  Precision  Bearings. 
Inc.,  has  two  plants  in  your  district.  One  is 
located  at  Keene  and  the  seccoid  at  Lebanon. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  Just  what 
these  two  plants  mean  to  our  State  and  dis- 
trict and  then  request  that  you  contact  Hon. 
Clu-lBtian  Herter  urging  that  bearings  be  re- 
served from  the  tariff  negotiations  currently 
underway  in  Geneva. 

At  our  Keene  plant,  we  have  675  full-time 
employees  which  means  that  approximately 
2,600  family  members  are  dependent  upon 
the  salaries  and  wages  paid.  We  had  a  pay- 
roll of  over  $3,660,000  in  1963  at  this  one 
plant  alone  and  I  am  certain  that  a  majority 
of  It  was  spent  with  retail,  service,  and  pro- 
fessional people  in  the  Keene  area.  You  can 
see  that  this  is  rather  a  substantial  amount 
for  a  city  with  about  17,000  popxilation.  In 
addition,  we  paid  in  Keene  about  |108,787 
In  local  taxes  which  provided  for  local  gov- 
ernment, schools,  and  other  local  needs.  The 
loss  of  this  Income  would  have  a  very  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  entire  area. 

We  also  have  a  plant  at  Lebanon  which, 
as  you  know,  is  designated  as  a  depressed 
area.  In  this  plant  we  have  280  full-time 
employees  so  another  1,000  family  members 
are  dependent  upon  the  success  of  tlie  Minia- 
ture Precision  Bearings  Co.  We  had  an 
annual  payroll  of  $1,325,000  ih  1963  and 
again  this  money  was  by  and  large  spent  in 
the  Lebanon  area.  We  paid  approximately 
$31,146  in  local  taxes  in  addition  to  the  pay- 
roll. 

We  feel  that  these  Investments,  these  pay- 
rolls, and  these  workers  should  be  protected 
from  the  fiood  of  Imports  ot  balls,  rollers,  l»all 
and  roller  bearings.  Prom  1958  to  1963  the 
value  of  imports  increased  from  $2,789,933 
to  $19,268,753  for  an  increase  of  &00  percent. 
Imports  from  Japan  alone  increased  from 
$16,914  to  $8,496,824  during  the  same  pe- 
riod for  an  increase  of  46.140  percent.  It  is 
estimated  that  Imports  of  bearings  have  dis- 
placed approximately  20  percent  of  the 
domestic  production  and  this  means  Jobs, 
payrolls,  and  taxes. 

Again,  I  would  li^e  to  ask  you  to  contact 
Hon.  Christian  Herter  to  reserve  bearings 
from  the  negotiations  and  also  I  woiUd  ap- 
preciate It  If  this  letter  could  be  placed  in  the 
CoVgkkssiontai.  Rccoss  so  other  House  and 
Senate  Members  vsrlll  be  apprised  of  the  plight 
of  the  domestic  bearing  industry. 
Very  tr\ily  yours. 

MrwiATTTsx  Pkecision  Beahincs,  Inc. 
Charles  L.  Skaw,  Jr., 

Director  of  Imiiustrial  Relations. 


A  Centnry  of  Political  Campaigninf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2, 1964 

Mr.  SCHWENQIL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
this  historic  election  year,  it  is  most  ap- 
propriate that  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
UMi'sMuaeum  of  HisUary  and  Technology 
has  set  up  a  dlsplaj  of  campaign  memo- 
rabOla  which  dates  back  over  the  past 
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century  and  is  a  significant  part  of  our 
political  heritage. 

This  exhibit  was  opened  this  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  our  own  dis- 
tinguished collea«:ue,  the  gentlewcMuan 
from  Ohio.  Representative  Prances  Bol- 
ton, added  to  the  Importance  of  the  oc- 
casion with  pertinent  remarlcs  which 
have  a  message  for  all  of  us,  young  and 
old.  who  view  this  exhibit  and  reflect  on 
the  chain  of  events  which  have  brought 
our  Nation  from  th^t  historic  date  in 
1776  to  the  present. 

Representative  Bolton's  background 
and  experience  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives permits  her  to  view  history 
with  a  perspective  which  few  of  us  have. 
She  has  served  on  the  committee  for  22 
years  and  is  its  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. She  is  close  to  the  work  of  all  of 
the  subcommittees  and  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively so  that  she  knows  not  only 
what  is  meaningful  for  Americans  but 
also  how  the  Ameitfcan  story  is  an  in- 
spiration and  a  hope  to  other  nations, 
especially  those  which  are  emerging  as 
separate  entities  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions. 

Her  remarks  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  display  offer  a  great  deal  of 
food  for  thought,  not  only  for  students 
of  history  but  for  patriotic  Americans. 
I  wish  that  I  could  have  been  present  to 
have  heard  them.  It  Is  always  a  treat 
to  hear  this  gracious  lady  speak  on  sub- 
jects which  are  close  to  her  heart.  In 
order  that  they  have  the  circulation  they 
merit.  I  have  the  honor  of  placing  them 
in  the  Conoressional  Record.  I  com- 
mend them  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

Opening  or  the  Halx  or  Historic  Americans 
or  THE  Smithsonian  Institution 
Mr.  Bradley.  If  you  are  here,  even  though 
you  might  be  In  hiding,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  the 
privilege  of  taking  part  in  the  opening  at 
thia  Hall  of  Historic  Americans  in  this  won- 
derful Smithsonian  Institution  la  greatly  ap- 
preciated. May  I  take  this  flrat  moment  to 
thank  you  and  the  Board  of  Regents  from 
my  heart. 

May  I  also  thank  Mr.  Washburn  and  Dr. 
Melder.  who  were  good  enough  to  let  me 
oome  over  a  few  days  ago  so  that  I  could  get 
the  feel  of  this  remarkable  place  that  gives 
us  such  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  these  men 
and  women  whoee  lives  are  part  of  the  warp 
and  woof  of  our  country. 

This  great  Institution,  begun  by  the  gift  of 
an  Englishman  and  built  step  by  step  wlUi 
other  gifts  from  collectors  of  Americana  such 
as  Miss  Mary  Louise  Adams  Clement.  Mr. 
Peter  Jay.  Jr..  Mr.  Lincoln  Isham.  Mr.  Walter 
G  Peter,  Mr.  Ralph  Becker,  and  many  others 
plays  and  will  play  an  Increasingly  useful 
and  Important  role. 

In  such  a  country  as  ours  there  Is  great 
need  for  us  to  remember  the  roots  from 
which  we  stem  and  the  Influences  that  have 
given  us  our  direction.  This  wing  holds 
much  of  which  we  should  be  aware.  It  shows 
us  one  part  at  least  of  our  inherited  pro- 
cedure*. Studied,  It  might  bring  us  to  a 
saner,  safer  way  of  working  out  our  destiny 
We  need  so  urgently  a  feeling  of  understand- 
ing of  all  that  has  gone  Into  the  making  and 
the   development  of  this  Nation. 

I  would  ask  you  first  of  all.  What  U  a  na- 
tion? "Surely  it  Is  not  scMnethlng  built  of 
bricks  Mid  mortar  that  will  crash  to  ruins 
at  the  first  strong  blow.  Rather,  It  Is  an 
echo  from  the  past  and  a  whisper  from  the 
future,  the  whole  bound  together  by  the 
hopes  and  feers.  the  dreams  and  endeavors, 
the  joys  and  the  anguish  In  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women."    It  is  never  static 


It  U  constantly  evolving,  changing,  moving 
now  out,  now  in.  now  up.  now  down — but 
m.o'vlng,  moving,  moving. 

We  have  beUeTed  that  this  Nation  of  ours 
OMne  Into  b*lng  with  a  great  destiny.  That 
our  Declaration  o€  Independence  and  espe- 
cially our  ConsUtutlon  and  the  BUI  of  Rights 
are  documents  written  under  the  inspiration 
of  overshadowing  spiritual  forces. 

We  like  to  think  ourselves  worthy  of  all 
that  was  given  ua  to  do.  We  like  to  believe 
we  have  upheld  the  principles  laid  down  in 
those  documents  What  was  It  Mr  Lincoln 
said:  "It  Is  for  us  to  prove  whether  that 
nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated,  can  long  endure  " 

A  century  has  passed  since  he  spoke  those 
words.  How  much  have  we  proven?  How 
true  have  we  been  to  those  profound  prin- 
ciples that  were  expressed  so  all  embraclngly 
In  our  great  documents?  How  true  are  we 
going  to  be  In  the  onrushlng  future? 

Let  me  first  remind  you  of  matters  to 
which    we   seldom    give   any   thought: 

We  have  been  told  that  some  25,000  years 
ago  there  was  a  sheet  of  Ice  1,000  feet  thick 
covering  the  New  England  part  of  the  United 
States.     It  ground  the  eartii  down  for  a  very 
long  time  and  It  had  much  to  do  with  the 
people  who  came  over  from  England  in  the 
early  days  of  the  17th  century  at  Plymouth 
Rock.    These  people  had  unusual  Ideas  about 
freedom   that  fitted  Into  the  terrain  of  the 
New    England    area — and    when    they    were 
made  part  of  what  the  glaciers  did  to  the 
^^^iSlL*^^"^  ^^  "P  pretty  well  to  what  good 
old  Thomas  Jefferjon  said  about  what. we  call 
•our  way  of  life."    It  was  one  of  the  products 
of  what  he  described  as  the  Individual  fam- 
ily farm  of  his  time.     The  story  of  the  ter- 
rain, of  the  centuries  of  grinding  ice,   the 
heavy  rain,  the  trees,  the  rocks  forming  as 
they  did    these   small    areas   where   the   soil 
was  good   were   the   natural   sources  of  our 
ideas  about  Individual  initiative,  private  en- 
terprise, our  kind  of  capitalist  economy— and 
our  kind  of  freedom.     The  one-family  farm 
with  all  it  means  of  what  weve  been — what 
we  are — and  what  many  of  our  people  would 
like  to  go  on  being— has  Its  very  ro<?ts  Im- 
bedded   in    the   ice.    rain,    trees,    and    rocks 
which   are  really  the  takeoff   point  for   any 
understanding  of  the  American  story 

There  In  the   early  New  England  are  the 
roots  of  what  we've  been,  what  we  still  are 
what  we  shall  become. 

What  we  were  and  are  can  never  be  ex- 
plained to  anyone  unless  thU  unique  com- 
binaUon  of  things  in  our  history  Is  under- 
stood. Ours  Is  an  unusual  story— as  unusual 
M  the  land  itself.  Because  thU  land  spelled 
freedom  and  opportunity,  these  words  are  at 
the  very  heart  of  what  we  were  and  are 

"The  past  U  but  the  beginning  of  a  begin- 
ning" (H.  G.  Wells).  The  ice-covered  earth 
the  rain  forests,  the  small  areas  of  fruitful' 
soil,  the  hardy  men  whose  women  came  with 
them  into  untold  hardships  because  there 
was  love  between  them.  All  they  had  was 
character.  All  they  did  was  work.  All  they 
wanted  was  self-respect.  The  sum  of  those 
three  traits  became  America.  They  built 
their  own  churches,  their  own  town  halls 
their  own  schools  with  their  own  hands. 

Prom  earilest  days  as  has  been  expressed 
so  beautifully  by  an  unknown  author  In 
"The  Flag  Speaks": 

"There  was  a  dream  •  •  •  that  men  could 
one  day  speak  the  though U  of  their  own 
choosing. 

"There  was  a  hope  •  •  •  that  men  could 
one  day  stroll  through  streets  at  evenlnjr 
unafraid. 

"There  was  a  prayer  •  •  •  that  each 
could  speak  to  his  own  God— In  his  own 
church. 
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dreams  of  freedom  Then  a  man  sa. 
vision— and  In  spite  of  confusion,  bltterna^ 
hardship,  and  bloodshed,  brought  it  ^ 
being,  protected  Its  first  and  made  it  . 
naUon.  This  man  was  George  Washlnrton 
Towering  above  his  companions  In  phyrt^ 
mental,  and  spiritual  stature,  he  drtok 
deep  of  the  cup  of  loneliness  that  free«l^ 
might  be  given  form.  ^^ 

And  again  a  tall  figure  raised  himself  ub 
by  the  sheer  force  of  hU  Inner  need  to  sern 
that  same  freedom  under  law— and  the  Dnion 
was  saved.  Lonely  beyond  most  men's 
knowledge  of  loneliness.  Lincoln  lived  out 
his  destiny  and  forged  a  great  link  in  the 
chain  of  human  freedoms. 

Leadership,    friends.    Is   a   lonely    busineM 
How  many  are  today  prepared  In  their  hearu 
for  the  possible  loneliness  of  such  resDonm 
binty?  '"H^nsi- 

Every  4  years  we  face  a  choice  of  leaders 
Do  we  base  our  JudgmenU  upon  profound 
American  principles,  or.  In  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  in  strangely  thoughUeM 
eagerness  do  we  look  only  at  the  superficial- 
ities, forgetting  that — 

•Leadership  U  only  courage  and  wisdom 
and  a  great  carelessness  of  self"  (John 
Bucham.  Lord  Tweedamulr).  Do  we  forget 
that  In  Philadelphia  when  Franklin  was 
asked  what  form  of  government  had  been  set 
up  he  repUed.  "A  Republic  If  you  can  keep 
It  so."  And  he  said  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  the  power  had  been  given  to  the  people. 
Did  he  know  that  he  was  repeating  what 
was  said  In  Rome  In  the  year  462  B.C  7 
"What  the  votes  of  the  people  have  ordainad 
In  the  last  Instance  Is  the  law."  And  which 
Cicero  followed  In  49  B.C.  by  saying  that 
■No  one  has  power  except  from  the  peo- 
ple ••  •.  This  Is  the  condition  of  a  free 
people:  to  be  able  to  give  or  to  take  away 
by  their  votes  whatever  they  see  fit." 

We  are  at  a  moment  In  time  when  two 
powerful  nations  are  meeting  on  the  grsat 
battlefield  of  life — head  on.  Oh.  yes.  we 
"back  and  fill."  we  try  dance  steps  along  ths 
way — but  each  day.  each  month,  each  year 
makes  It  clearer  that  we  are  in  a  war  to  the 
death  between  those  who  deny  the  very  ex- 
istence of  God  and  those  who  believe  that 
"in  the  beginning  God." 

For  40  years  Moscow  has  been  training  Its 
younger  generations  In  argument — Infusing 
them  with  a  passion  that  Is  like  a  fiame. 
Have  we  jJrepared  our  youth  to  meet  them  In 
such  combat? 

When  are  we  going  to  give  our  oncoming 
generations  a  truly  feeimg  under9tandlng  of 
the  miracle  of  freedom  under  God  that  Is 
ours  so  that  thay  may  be  flUed  with  power  to 
wltlistand  the  ley  argtmients.  the  cold  cer- 
tainty of  the  adversary?  When  are  we  going 
to  see  to  it  that  they  know  that  adversary 
and  can  answer  him  with  an  equal  certainty 
plus  the  faith  that  should  be  ours? 

Here  In  this  hall  Is  much  that  can  help  us 
all  to  see  the  visible  side  of  the  great  urge 
that  created  and  susUlned  us— that  has  been 
built  Into  the  Nation  we  call  the  United 
States  of  America,  one  Nation  under  God 
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"That  dream,  that  hope,  that  prayer— be- 
came America. 


"Great  strength,  youthful  heart,  vast  en- 
terprise, hard  work,  make  it  so." 

All  down  the  ages  after  the  spark  was 
kindled  In  the  human  breast  men  dreamed 


or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  2.  19S4 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
some  of  the  most  perceptive  news  col- 
umns which  are  written  in  this  coimtry 


196Jt 

Have  come  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Edith 
w  Rooeevelt,  a  granddaughter  of  former 
president  Teddy  Roosevelt  Miss  Rooee- 
telt  seeks  In  her  columns  to  preBen* 
Btories  and  news  deveKvmenta  which 
are  not  usually  available  to  the  public,  or 
even  to  many  Members  of  the  Congress; 
and  she  does  an  outstanding  Job  In  pre- 
senting these  hidden  stories  in  a  very 
loadable  and  interesting  manner  to  the 

public. 

I  have  been  Impressed  by  her  column 
of  June  13.  1964.  as  pubUshed  In  the 
Bhreveport  Journal,  of  Shreveport.  La. 
The  column  Is  entitled  "United  States 
Adopts  Mystique  as  New  PoUcy:  Seeks 
To  Persuade  People  To  Work  With  So- 
viet Russia." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
excellent  article  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RBCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BrrwHO*  the  Lmi»— Unitid  States  Adopts 

MT8TIQUK   AS   NEW    POLICY SEEKS    To   PER- 

suAD«    People    To    Wo«k     With     Soviet 

RirssiA 

(By  Bdlth  K.  Roosevelt) 

Washikoton.— The  most  subtle  and  exotic 
techniques  developed  by  behavioral  scientists 
are  being  used  by  om  Government  to  per- 
suade the  American  people  to  work  with 
Soviet  Russia  for  the  same  ends. 

In  this  approach,  the  American  people  are 
treated  like  credulous,  unruly  schoolchUdren 
with  Big  Brother  In  Washington  assuming 
the  role  of  the  wise  school  psychologist  with 
the  all-seeing  eye. 

A  study  entlUed  "Human  Behavior  and  the 
Control  of  Conflict"  produced  for  the  VS. 
Disarmament  Agency  advises  a  policy  that 
will  channel  frustrations  in  the  public  mind 
so  as  to  condition  It  to  accept  common  pur- 
poses with  Soviet  Russia. 

The  study  was  produced  by  Vincent  Rock, 
of  the  International  Studies  Division  of  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  (IDA).  This 
Is  another  In  the  Phoenix  paper  series  which 
predict  and  Justify  the  administration's  grand 
design  as  It  is  Implemented  step  by  step. 

WlUle  many  people  tmthlnklngly  make 
psychoanalytical  techniques  the  butt  of  Jokes, 
theae  methods  for  mind  changing  enjoy  great 
prestige  at  our  State  Department. 

In  the  Foreign  Service  alone  there  are  19 
Foreign  Service  officers  who  graduated  In 
sociology.  11  In  anthropology,  and  20  In 
psychology.  Some  of  these  have  advanced 
degrees.  The  Ambassador  to  Kuwait.  Howard 
Rex  Cottam.  has  a  Ph.  D.  In  psychology  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

A  number  of  the  Department's  clvU  serv- 
ice officers  have  also  received  their  academic 
training  in  the  behavioral  field.  In  addition, 
nearly  every  bureau  of  the  Department  makes 
use  of  consultants.  Among  them  are  well- 
known  specialists  In  this  field  Including  Dr. 
Lincoln  P.  Bloomfleld.  a  psychological  war- 
fare expert  from  MIT.  Prof.  Herbert  C.  Kel- 
man.  University  of  Michigan  psychologist;  Dr. 
Margaret  Mead,  anthropologist  at  the  Ameri- 
can Musetun  of  Natural  History,  and  former 
president  of  the  World  Federation  for  Mental 
Health:  and  Dr.  Mlttram  Torre.  New  York 
City  psychiatrist. 

We  recognise  the  psychiatric  Jargon  In  the 
words  and  phrases  that  creep  Into  the 
speeches  of  some  at  our  Government  officials. 
A  favorite  word  Is  "tensions,"  frequently 
applied  to  less  developed  countries  to  Justify 
endless  concessions  to  them.  Another  Is 
"myths."  a  word  which  has  come  to  apply 
to  our  traditional  values  of  Individualism  and 
nationalism. 

The  EDA  paper  refers  to  important  labora- 
tory experiments  In  two-person  situations 
which  supposedly  reveal   that  mutual  gain 
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results  from  a  oooperattTO  inotlTatkm  rather 
than  one  whlcH  Is  Indlvkluallstlo  or  otHnpetl- 

tiive.  , 

The  study  ivigguti  that  these  same  prln- 
clplM  of  Bnall  group  reoeareh  be  applied  to 
rrnlted  Statee-Bovlat  retottoos.  Mentioned  In 
this  context  Is  IntsracUon  through  various 
communications  systems  (eg-,  Badlo  Free 
Burope).  This  broadcasting  agency  with 
links  to  Washington  broadcasts  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Such  so-called  "gray  operations,  secretly 
subsidized  by  the  Government  are  an  utterly 
new  development  on  the  American  scene  In 
peacetime.  More  and  more  they  are  being 
used  as  a  cover  tor  highly  trained  psycholo- 
gical warfare  experts  and  behavicw^l  scien- 
tists to  manipulate  the  American  press,  the 
Congress,  and  the  public  instead  of  our  sup- 
posed enemy,  Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China. 
One  expert  on  tap  Is  Dr.  Reuben  S.  Nathan, 
who  heads  a  consultant  group  In  Interna- 
tional communications  In  Fairfield,  Conn., 
and  who  formerly  served  with  OWI,  the 
Army's  Psychological  Warfare  Division. 
While  policy  director  for  Radio  Free  Europe, 
Dr  Nathan  spoke  of  "obsolete  conceptions 
of  national  sovereignty  "  in  an  address  before 
the  annual  conference  of  the  Laymen^s 
Movement,    Walnwrlght    House.    Rye.    NY. 

(May  6-8,  1980). 

The  movement,  founded  by  physicist  Ar- 
thur Compton,  is  composed  of  big  business- 
men and  scientists  who  hold  seminars  on 
psychical  research  and  "science  as  an  en- 
larged religion."  Dr.  Nathan  also  told  this 
group:  "If  we  propagandlsU  are  talking 
about  democracy  and  are^  then  confronted 
with  things  that  happen  in  Mississippi,  weU, 
the  talk  of  our  democracy  isn't  going  to 
carry  us  very  far.  This  Is  treason  today. 
This  Is  an  example  of  skillful  molding  of 

minds.  ,  .^^^ 

It  can  only  be  designed  to  give  us  collec- 
tive guilt  feeUngs  about  our  complex  rartal 
problems  which  responsible  white  and  Ne- 
gro Americans  are  trying  to  solve.  ItdlT®"^ 
attention  from  Soviet  Russia's  record  of 
genocide.  Not  menUoned.  of  course  Is  the 
real  treason  being  perpetrated  against  aU 
Americans  today— the  continuing  Commu- 
nist espionage  within  our  bordMs  and  tne 
shockingly  lax  security  to  the  State  DePW"*- 
ment  of  which  the  Otto  F.  Otepka  case  Is  a 
current  example.  ».     „,. 

Oddly  enough.  Dr.  Nathans  remarks  are 
pubUshed  to  a  Watowrtght  House  publication 
entitled.  "Missiles.  Man.  and  God."  To  my 
way  of  thinking  this  also  typifies  the  State 
Department's  desire  to  elevate  Its  pol  cy  to 
a  virtual  myrtlque  and  even  to  lend  It  the 
aura  of  a  humanistic  pseudorellglon. 

For  instance,  one  SUte  Department  backed 
project  is  "a  spiritual  United  Nations  "  to  be 
built  to  Washington.  Endorsing  this  '  tem- 
ple of  understanding"  are  no  less  than  eight 
American  ambassadors;  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  PubUc  Affairs.  U.  Alexis 
Johnson:  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Rob- 
ert F  Woodward;  many  embassy.  USIA.  and 
other  Government  officials  tocludlng  Defense 
Secretary  Rolaert  Strange  McNamara. 

The  announced  purpose  of  the  temple- 
backers  Is  for  the  citizen  of  the  worid  to 
develop  universal  understanding  In  place  of 
his  nationalist  limitations. 

Readers  wanting  to  know  Just  how  far  the 
"psy  warfare"  planners  to  Goverrunent  are 
wlUtog  to  go  should  send  for  Robert  Keith 
Spenser's  Intrlgxitog  booklet  on  a  State  De- 
partment apparatus  which  uses  perverted 
religious  symbolism  as  a  weapon  for  mind 
control  (Monte  Crlsto  Press,  Post  Office  Box 
4000,  New  York.  N.T.,  »2) . 

The  plans  being  implemented  were  de- 
scribed to  Aldous  Huxley'B  bo<*.  "TcMnorrow 
and  Tomorrow  and  Tomorrow."  He  wrote: 
"The  Intelligence  services  of  every  govern- 
ment ai*  ataffed  by  peraona  who  (to  h^pler 
circumstances  or  If  their  temperament  were 
a  little  different)  wovild  be  tooflenslvely  en- 
gaged in  hunting  for  Tibetan  masten,  prov- 


ing that  the  English  are  the  lost  10  tribes, 
celebrating  black  masses  •  •  '^or  totonlng 
XtM  Tetragvammaton  bCMdcward." 

"If  these  neurotics  could  be  content  to 
play  the  cloak-and-dagger  game  aocordlng 
to  the  rules  of  patriotism,  all  would  be  rela- 
tively speaking.  weU."  But  Huxley  adds  slg- 
nlficanUy.  "To  totenslfy  their  strange  fun. 
they  surrepUtlously  work  for  the  enemy  as 
weU  as  their  own  gang,  and  end  to  a  delirium 
of  duplicity  by  doublecrosalng  everyone." 

Indeed,  there  Is  Insanity  to  high  places. 

(Enrroa's  Note. — Edith  Kermlt  Rooeevelt'a 
corumn,  "Between  the  Ltoes."  Is  a  regular 
feature  of  the  Journal's  editorial  page.) 
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OF    VIBGimA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2. 1964 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to  insert  the  text 
of  an  address  by  the  Honorable  Harry  F. 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  at  the  luncheon  held  In 
honor  of  the  millionth  subscriber  of 
Group  Hospitalization,  Inc.,  Mr.  Carl  G. 
Kirk  of  Alexandria,  Va.  This  luncheon 
was  held  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  yester- 
day. Inasmuch  as  I  would  like  to  afford 
my  distinguished  colleagues  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  Senator  Byrd's  ad- 
dress, I  herewith  insert  it  in  the 
Record. 
Addxiss  bt  Sxnatob  Harbt  Flood  Byrd,  ov 

VlXGINIA,  AT  THZ  LUNCIMON  HKLD  IN  HONOB 

or  THX  MnxioNTH   BTTBScaiBni  or  Grottp 

Hospitalization,  Inc..  Matflowek  Hotxl. 

Wkdnxsdat,  July  1.  1964 

It    Is    a    pleasure    to    meet    with    people 

engaged  to  such  a  worthwhUe  buslneas  as 

Group  Hospltallaation,   Inc.     I   am   pleased 

to   joto   those   congratulating    you   on   your 

mlUlonth  participant. 

I  have  a  special  toterest  to  this  milestone 
because  more  than  100,000  residents  of  near- 
by counties  to  Virginia  are  among  the  n^- 
Uon  who  have  chosen  to  associate  with  GHI. 
I  have  oome  here  today  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  nonprofit  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  plans  which  you  represent  So 
many  have  reason  to  regard  them  as  god- 
sends. 

Personally  I  can  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  the  mission  you  have  chosen  for 
yourselves.  And.  officially,  as  a  Meml)er  of 
the  Senate  I  can  appreciate  the  tremendous 
responsibility  which  Is  yours. 

You  cannot  faU  people  who  rely  on  you 
They  have  paid  for  Insurance  against  a 
ratoy  day.  They  have  a  responsibility  not 
to  ei^lolt  yoiu-  servlcee.  But  you  are  dealing 
with  human  suffering. 

I  have  had  some  experience  with  respon- 
BlblUtiee  of  this  ktod.  I  was  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
zalUee,  when  the  flr»t  OASI  (Old  Age  and 
Survivors)   Act  was  passed. 

In  the  beginning  I  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  soundness  of  the  program.  1  think  It  Is 
evU  to  make  promises  to  people— particularly 
tovtdvlng  their  old  age  and  health— \inle« 
every  reaeonable  safeguard  Is  taken  to  guar- 
antee their  fulfillment. 

I  t*»'"*c  the  «vU  is  compounded  If  It  Is  the 
Central  Govermnent  that  Is  remiss  in  a  ocxaa.- 
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pulsory  program  vMcb  applies  Fsderal  tax- 
ing power  agalcst  Um  lowest  iNvckets  ol 
income. 

Senator  Pat  Harrison — then  chairman  ot 
the  Finance  Cominlttee — named  me  to  a 
three-member  special  oommlttes  to  work 
with  some  of  the  best  Insurance  experts  In 
the  world  to  devise  additional  saTegtiards  for 
the  OASI. 

It  took  us  a  years  to  oome  up  with  the  1030 
amendments,  and  I  have  epent  nxuch  of  the 
past  26  years  trying  to  protect  the  OASI  trust 
fund  from  raids  that  would  impair  its  sound- 
ness. 

From  what  I  have  said,  you  can  see  some 
of  the  reasons  I  oppose  financing  old-age 
medicare  through  the  social  security  trust 
fund.  The  pressure  for  It  Is  tremendous.  I 
am  still  opposed  to  It. 

Group  Hospitalization.  Inc. — chartered  by 
act  of  Congress — Is  about  the  same  age  as 
social  security.  It  Is  reassuring  to  see  the 
soiuad  maturity  you  have  reached  in  con- 
structive enterprise. 

Acceptance  of  the  contributions  you  are 
making  to  the  requirements  of  our  time  are 
exemplified  by  the  fact  that  59  million  per- 
sona have  availed  themselves  of  Blue  Cross 
coverage  which  you  represent  in  this  area. 

This  Is  a  third  of  the  Nation's  population, 
and  it  includes  employees  of  such  great 
American  Industry  as  AT.  A  T..  General 
Motors,  Ford,  United  States  Steel.  Du  Pont, 
and  Western  Electric. 

The  314  million  Federal  employees  and 
their  families  constitute  the  largest  prepay- 
nxent  health  insxirance  group  In  the  world. 
And  they  may  exercise  free  choice  of  cover- 
Jigtt  offered  by  38  carriers. 

I  oan  understand  your  pride  In  the  fact 
that  56  percent  of  those  participating  in  the 
Government  group  chose  your  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  plans. 

And  Group  Hospitalization,  Inc  Is  an  in- 
stitution which  has  never  sought  or  received 
any  Government  subsidy.  It  has  paid  its 
way  since  the  beginning — more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Its  strength  lies  In  the  motivation  of 
constructive  initiative,  the  achievements  of 
sound  progress,  and  the  profitable  benefits 
of  efficient  management  and  operation. 

Tour  record  of  operating  expenses  for  Blue 
Cross  in  the  Washington  area,  which  account 
for  4.9  percent  otf  subscription  Income,  tells 
a  story  of  Interest.  And  the  national  record 
is  not  far  behind. 

This  may  be  one  good  reason  why  you  can 
tell  me  that  Blue  Cross  alone  pays  nearly 
half  of  all  the  hoepltallzatioD  benefits  which 
are  paid  out  under  our  Insurance  and  pre- 
payment programs. 

Your  record  of  service  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol  area  may  well  be  regarded  as  a 
monument  to  the  vision  of  the  late  Joseph 
Hendrlx  Himes  who,  In  the  days  of  depres- 
sion, aalled  your  founding  group  together. 

His  objective  was  to  bring  hospital  care 
within  easier  reach  of  those  who  needed  It — 
particularly  those  of  limited  means.  Your 
founders  were  pioneers  In  an  uncharted 
field. 

Since  then  the  developments  in  medicine, 
surgery,  and  related  facilities,  luive  been  re- 
markable. But  the  costs  have  risen  too — 
for  all  of  the  reasons  Involved. 

This  makes  your  work — trying  to  keep  hos- 
pitalization and  medical  care  within  the 
reach  of  those  who  need  It,  when  they  need 
It — more  and  more  important.  No  one  is 
more  aware  of  this  than  GHI. 

You  are  a  company  of  high  purpose.  You 
have  met  your  earlier  challenges.  You  have 
earned  a  fine  reputation.  You  have  ex- 
perience, know-how.  and  motivation. 

You  have  the  gratitude  of  so  many  whom 
you  have  served  so  well.  Y»u  have  the  con- 
fidence of  many  of  us  who  Iiave  been  priv- 
ileged to  watch  four  sound  development  over 
the  years. 

Thase  are  the  rewards  of  a  good  company, 
rendering  good  service  to  the  public,  as  you 


do.  But  there  Is  another  side  to  th«  coin. 
An  institution,  such  u  yours,  has  responsi- 
bilities too. 

You  have  all  of  the  responslblUties  of  an 
institution  on  which  the  community  haa 
come  to  rely  so  hsavily  for  the  important 
services  of  your  business. 

You  have  the  responsibilities  of  an  insti- 
tution dedicated  to  the  principles  of  com- 
petitive enterprise  which  is  vital  to  our  eco- 
nomic welfare  and  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

You  have  the  responsibilities  of  an  insti- 
tution which  knows  the  public  evils  of  so- 
cialized medicine  and  understands  the  im- 
portance of  protecting  medical  services 
against  government  control. 

All  of  those  associated  with  you — partici- 
pants and  others — share  these  responsibili- 
ties. But  as  leaders  in  your  field,  you  have 
the  added  responsibilities  of  leadership. 

Men  and  wome"h  in  your  business  have  my 
very  best  wishes  in  their  endeavor  to  meet 
their  responsibilities  as  they  see  them.  It 
is  a  privilege  to  be  with  you. 


July  2 


A  Force  To  Be  Recog^nized 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2.  1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  folloMflng 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  San 
Diego  Union  on  June  22  entitled  "Coer- 
cive Collectivism:  A  Force  To  Be  Rec- 
ognized": 

CoERCivi  Collectivism:    A  Force  To  Be 
Recognized 

0{>posltion  to  the  administration's  medi- 
care bill  Is  not  as  some  would  suggest,  oppo- 
sition to  medical  care  for  the  aged.  The 
argument  is  not  one  of  ends,  but  rather  of 
means  to  an  end. 

Presidant  Johnson  recently  listed  medical 
care  for  the  aged  under  social  security  as 
"must"  legislation,  and  with  the  November 
elections  Just  a  few  months  away  it  looks 
as  though  medicare  along  with  the  war  on 
poverty  package  will  l>e  major  issues. 

Adm.  Ben  Moreell,  U.S.  Navy,  retired.  In  a 
recent  speech  remarked,  "The  crucial  con- 
flict of  our  times  is  between  self-disciplined, 
morally  responsible  individualism  and  co- 
ercive collectivism,  functioning  under  disci- 
plines imposed  by  the  State." 

Solving  the  problems  of  health,  education, 
houlsng,  agriculture,  tran8pK>rtation,  etc., 
etc.,  ad  infinitum,  is  indicative  of  the  grow- 
ing reliance  on  the  coercive  collectivism  of 
which  Admiral  Moreell  was  speaking.  The 
World  War  II  Chief  of  the  Navy's  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  £>ocks  pointed  out  that  the  col- 
lectivlsts  would  substitute  the  controls  and 
restrictions  of  the  planning  "elite"  for  the 
"laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  this  medicare 
bill  were  passed  it  would  soon  be  asked  that 
the  age  requirements  i>e  lowered  and  the 
benefits  Increased  until  all  came  under  a 
national  compulsory  health  scheme  which 
the  majority  of  people  in  this  country  have 
continually  and  vigorously  oppoaed. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  fltid 
of  voluntary  and  private  plans,  which  now 
cover  more  than  60  percent  of  the  aged,  al- 
though not  aU  of  that  coverage  oould  be 
considered  adequate. 

The  Federal-State  Kerr-Mills  program  is 
an  important  adjunct  to  health  care  for  the 


aged.    It  provides  help  only  to  thoae  in  need 
rather  than  to  all  persons. 

It  would  appear  to  us  to  be  more  sensihie 
at  this  time  to  explore  the  ways  of  impror 
ing  and  aKtendlng  exiaUng  services  rather 
than  to  turn  to  a  compulsory  pUn  inconsist- 
ent with  American  principles  of  freedom  of 
choice. 

Under  our  system  of  free  Institutions  and 
individual  initiative  thU  country  has 
achieved  the  highest  standards  of  medical 
care  the  world  has  ever  known. 

If  we  are  to  continue  this  progress  under 
freedom,  this  trend  toward  government  in- 
tervention must  be  resisted  not  only  in  the 
field  of  health  care  but  in  all  fields. 

We  oppose  the  idea  that  all  problems  must 
be  met  through  collective  action  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  with  little  reliance  on  freemen 
whose  progress  is  unequaled  in  the  pages  of 
history. 

With  the  increased  role  of  the  state  there 
la  a  corresponding  concentration  of  power, 
increased  restrictions,  and  deficit  spending 
As  a  result  the  individual  becomes  less  and 
less  the  master  of  his  own  destiny  with  less 
and  less  control  over  his  own  subsistence. 
We  should  not  forget  the  lessons  of  history 
that  "whoso  controls  our  subsistence  con- 
trols us."  The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
the  Government  has  the  right  to  control  tlut 
which  It  subsidizes. 

It  becomes  Increasingly  clear  that  the  phi- 
losophy of  coercive  collectivism  is  prevalent 
when  we  hear  statements  such  as  expressed 
by  President  Johnson  recently,  "We  are  go- 
ing to  try  to  take  all  of  the  money  that  we 
think  Is  being  spent  unnecessarily,  and  take 
it  from  the  haves  and  give  it  to  the  have-nots 
that  need  It  so  much." 

We  should  be  on  guard  for  liberty  when 
words  like  that  are  spoken  and  should  con- 
sider the  words  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson, 
who  said,  "The  history  of  liberty  la  the  his-^ 
tory  of  limitation  of  government  power,  not 
the  increase  of  it." 


Reform  by  Jndkial  Decree  U  Chief 
Jaitke's  Doctrine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    BOTTTH    CASOLIKA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  2,  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Max 
Preedman,  a  national  syndicated  col- 
umnist, who  generally  finds  himself  In 
agreement  with  most  of  the  so-called 
liberal  causes  in  this  country,  has  writ- 
ten a  very  interesting  analysis  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  recent  decision  de- 
signed to  reapportion  State  senates  on 
a  population  basis.  I  do  not  agree  with 
all  of  the  comments  in  Mr.  Freedman'a 
column,  but  I  do  agree  with,  and  ap- 
plaud, his  criticism  of  the  Court's  un- 
wsuranted  inti-usion  into  the  ixjlltlcal 
area  of  legislative  apportionment,  which 
comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
Mr.  Freedman's  column — from  the  Co- 
lumbia Record,  of  Columbia,  B.C..  of 
June  23,  1964 — entiUed  "Reform  by 
Judicial  E>ecree  Is  Chief  JusUoe's  Doc- 
trine." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«com, 
as  follows: 


196^ 

REFORM    BT    JUDICIAL    DECaEE    Ifi    CHIXr 

JuffncE'B   DocraiNE 
(By   Max   Freedman) 

No  parallel  exists  between  what  the  8u- 
orems  Court  did  in  the  segregaUon  cases  and 
Shat  it  has  now  done  with  reapportionment. 
Iot  many  years  the  Court  dealt  with  prob- 
^  of  VgregaUon.  moving  finally  to  an 
IS^lnatiorof  the  Problem  Ui  the  publ^ 
Lhool  system.  Ita  oplniona  at  different  times 
m  the  court's  history  showed  changes  \n  out- 
look and  in  emphasis.  Sometimes  the  de- 
cisions upheld  segregation,  sometimes  they 
«.iected  it.  But  no  one  has  ever  questioned 
the  right  and  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  deal  with  these  matters. 

UnUl  very  recently,  however,  the  sltuaUon 
was  very  different  with  respect  to  quesUons 
of  reapportionment.  The  decUion  of  seats 
m  a  legislature,  and  the  ratio  of  power  be- 
tween the  cities  and  the  rural  areas,  were 
deemed  to  be  precisely  the  poUUcal  ques- 
tions from  whioh  the  Court  should  shrink.  A 
majority  on  the  present  Court  rejected  this 
doctrine  and  Invited  these  political  cases  to 
come  before  it.  Now  the  Court  has  ruled  that 
membership  In  both  houses  of  a  legislature 
must  be  governed  by  the  rough  rule  that  all 
votes  are  equal,  no  matter  where  they  are 
cast  in  the  State. 

No  member  belonging  to  the  minority  side 
in  these  cases  has  ever  denied  that  the  pres- 
ent system  of  representation  contains  gross 
abuses.     The  only  point  at  issue  has  always 

been  whether  the  Supreme  Court  should  be 
used  to  remove  these  abuses.     That  U  still 

the  issue.  _  .     ^, 

It  has  not  l)een  settled  by  Chief  Justice 
Warren's  opinion.  He  proceeds  on  the  as- 
sumption that  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  rep- 
resentaUon  in  State  legislatiu-es  should  rest 
on  the  principle  of  one  man  one  vote.  That 
principle  soimda  Uke  a  Uuism  that  no  one 
in  his  senaea  would  challenge.  Yet  it  haa  in 
fact  been  most  aeriously  challenged  both  by 
dlasenUng  Justices  00  this  Court  and  by  re- 
spected scholars  outside  it.  On  the  most 
generous  teraaa.  It  must  be  said  that  the  case 
made  by  the  majority  U  still  open  to  the 
gravest  doul>t.  There  is  abuBdant  evidence 
In  American  history  and  in  American  politi- 
cal thought  to  prove  that  equality  of  repre- 
sentaUon  was  not  always  the  master  rule. 

But  the  case  against  the  Court's  majority 
goes  deeper  than  a  complaint  against  their 
imperfect  scholarship.  It  touches  their  basic 
concepts  of  their  Judicial  funcUon.  and  their 
concept  of  the  Supreme  Court's  role  today. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  has  spoken  of 
weighted  representation  as  an  evU  which 
paralyzes  true  democracy,  which  exerts  a 
stranglehold  on  the  system  of  freedcMU,  and 
which  dilutes  all  other  rights  which  depend 
upon  equality  In  the  poUlng  booth  for  their 
maintenance. 

Now  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect 
that  an  evil  of  this  magnitude  would  have 
provoked  repeated  and  vehement  resistance. 
Yet  it  is  precisely  this  evidence  of  public 
resistance  that  la  absent  from  Chief  Justice 
Warren's  opinion. 

His  pages  are  filled  with  references  to  the 
Injustices  and  Inequalities  of  State  repre- 
senUUon.  He  refers  with  weary  IteraUon 
to  the  failure  of  legislatures  to  redlstrlct 
after  the  census  held  at  10-year  intervals, 
though  clearly  bound  by  their  own  regula- 
tions to  make  these  changes.  But  nowhere 
does  he  produce  evidence  of  sustained  public 
campaigns  that  have  tried  to  grapple  with 
these  problems  and  have  utterly  failed  to 
solve  them.  The  truth  is  that  Chief  Justice 
Warren  haa  not  auppressed  evidence  because 
it  is  too  voluminous  to  put  into  an  opinion; 
there  is  very  lltUe  evidence  available  to 
him. 

Like  other  members  of  the  Courts  major- 
ity. Chief  Justice  Warren  has  assximed  that 
it  would  be  futile  to  seek  a  political  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  representation  be- 
cause the  people  being  asked  to  make  the 
concesslona  would  be  the  very  persona  who 
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are  benefiting  from  the  InJuatlceB.  Freclae- 
IT  the  aame  aaaumption  wrn*  made  by  re- 
formen  maom  the  country.  That  «plalna 
why  something  leaa  than  a  flame  of  agltatlMi 
^  these  mattors  haa  been  vlalWe  over  the 

years.  ,      . 

Now  It  was  not  easy  to  crusade  agalnat 
slavery,  or  chUd  labor,  or  the  denial  of  votes 
to  women.  There  always  were  powerful  ben- 
eficiaries of  injustice  that  had  to  be  chal- 
lenged and  repulaed. 

But  in  this  campaign  against  representa- 
ticKi  the  popular  agitation,  measured  against 
the  issues  involved,  was  brief  and  fragmen- 
tary The  Supreme  Court  took  Jurisdic- 
tion and  gave  us  reform  by  Judicial  decree 
Is  Jt  a  good  thing  for  the  Supreme  Court 
to  deal  with  the  most  complicated  pollUcal 
ouesUons  now  facing  the  American  people? 
And  is  it  a  good  thing  for  American  democ- 
racy to  turn  ita  gravest  polittcal  problems 
over  to  the  Supreme  Court  Instead  of  trying 
to  solve  them  by  self-exertion  and  reform? 
These  are  questions  left  totally  unanswered 
by  Chief  Justice  Warren. 


Underttandrng  Seapower 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  C.  BRUCE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2. 1964 
Mr   BRUCE.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  after  an 
exhaustive    inquiry,    concluded    unani- 
mously: 

The  decision  announced  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  •  •  •  against  utHlzatlon  of  nu- 
clear propulsion  In  the  next  aircraft  car- 
rier ••  •  was  Incorrect.  •  •  •  More  tragi- 
caUy  Buch  a  decision  meana  that  the  Navy 
may  be  committed  to  a  future  of  planned 
obsolescence  with  grave  implications  for  the 
natlbnal  security. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  of  June  7,  1964, 
carried  an  excellent  editorial  outlining 
the  vital  role  our  naval  forces  play  in 
our  fight  against  international  commu- 
nism. One  can  easUy  envision  the  dure 
straits  we  would  be  in  today  if  such  a 
program  of  planned  obsolescence  had 
been  In  existence  in  the  past. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Unoesstakddjo  Seapoweb 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  naUon 
with  the  greatest  navy  in  hlsUMT  will  he  able 
to  make  the  greatest  use  of  the  seas,  both  for 
its  own  interest  and  In  the  Interest  of  world 
order. 

This  Is  the  question  in  a  broad  strategic 
sense  that  faces  the  United  States  in  south- 
east Asia. 

The  war  may  be  a  matter  of  slipping 
through  the  jungles  and  slogging  past  the 
rice  paddles.  Yet,  the  only  reason  the  United 
states  is  able  to  concern  Itself  in  South  Viet- 
nam, or  southeast  AsU.  Is  the  abUity  of  Its 
Navy  to  control  the  sealanes  leading  to  that 
part  of  the  world. 

World  War  H  was  fought  against  the 
Japanese  for  this  reason.  The  Japanese,  who 
understood  the  value  of  seaborne  commerce 
as  only  an  island  nation  can,  proposed  to  set 
up  a  vast  water  highway  connecting  the 
homeland  with  the  "Greater  aoutheaat  Aala 
coprospertty  sphere."  Then  as  now.  that 
roadway  runs  from  the  East  Indlea  between 
the  mainland  of  Aala  and  the  lalanda  that 
form  a  barrier  north  from  Borneo  through 
the  Philippines,  Formosa,  the  Ryukyus,  and 
Japan. 


Aid  to  South  Vietnam  and  support  for  the 
American  troops  fighting  and  flying  there 
woiild  end  in  a  matter  of  days  if  the  sea 
routes  through  the  South  China  Sea  were 
dooad.  Without  the  Navy,  there  would  be  no 
contest  in  southeast  Asia.  Without  an  ap- 
preciation for  maritime  power,  there  U  no 
need  to  contest  southeast  Asia. 

The  forces  of  the  U.S.  Navy  offer  a  variety 
and  BubUety  of  choice  in  southeast  Aala  that 
are  not  available  to  any  nation  lacking  naval 
strength  Red  China.  It  mxist  be  emphasized, 
has  no  sign  1'' cant  naval  power.  Operating 
from  the  South  China  Sea.  American  carrier 
aircraft  exhibited  one  such  capability  when 
It  was  announced  that  they  are  fiylng  recon- 
naissance missions  over  Laos  in  an  effort  to 
find  out  what  is  going  on  In  that  coxmtxy. 

Sailing  In  international  waters,  the  ships 
of  the  American  fleet  can  move  freely  in  this 
tense  part  of  the  world.  Poeslble  mlaalona 
might  Include  mining  selected  porta.  Partial 
or  full  blockage  of  coastal  traffic,  supply  oS 
raiders  or  support  of  guerriUas  and  an  almost 
infinite  number  of  other  posalbUitiea.  Yet, 
these  are  actions  that  cannot  be  carried  out 
unless  there  Is  a  full  understanding  of  naval 
capabUlty  In  such  places  as  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

It  is  a  fact  that  civilian  planners  prior  to 
the  Cuban  crisis  faUed  to  grasp  what  the 
Russians  were  capable  of  doing  if  they  made 
use  of  seaborne  transport  to  move  into  that 
island.  The  world's  greatest  land  power  ap- 
plied the  naval  principles  of  mobUlty  and 
surprise  to  achieve  a  victory  In  the  face  of 
the  world's  greatest  Navy,  all  because  those 
in  political  office  In  Washington  faUed  or 
refused  to  understand  the  usee  of  the  sea. 

Eventa  in  the  near  future  will  show 
whether  that  lesson  has  been  learned  or  not, 
and  whether  seapower  wUl  be  used  to  the 
greatest  advantage  In  southeast  Asia  to  pro- 
tect against  the  unwarranted  ambitions  of 
Red  China. 


Let  Freedom  Riii«:  July  4, 1964 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or    NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2,  1964 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  anticipation  of  the  188th 
Anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  on  July  4, 
1964.  the  members  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Cowbelles — an  auxiliary  of  the 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion— have  sponsored  the  presentation  of 
tiny  cow  bells  to  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  observe  Independence  Day  by  the 
ringing  of  bells  across  the  Nation. 

Since  the  initial  effort  to  revive  this 
American  custom  of  ringing  bells  in  cele- 
bration was  started,  it  has  grown  steadily 
through  the  participation  of  patriotic 
citizens  throughout  the  Nation.  In  Ne- 
braska, the  American  Legion  has  spon- 
sored a  statewide  program  to  enlist  com- 
munities to  ring  school  and  church  bells 
at  a  specified  time.  It  has  been  en- 
thusiastically received. 

1  can  think  of  no  better  time  than  the 
present  for  each  of  us  to  reflect  upon  the 
freedoms  we  hold  so  dear  and  to  renew 
our  personal  dedication  to  continue  our 
American  way-of-life  in  the  face  of 
growing  threats  from  all  sides. 

We  should  rekindle  in  the  hearts  of 
all  of  our  citizens  a  feeling  of  pride  and 
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patriotism  such  as  that  felt  by  our  fore- 
bears when  the  first  Independence  Day 
was  celebrated  or  when  this  youn«  Na- 
tion withstood  trials  and  emerged 
stronger  and  more  prosperous  than 
before. 

I  Join  with  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional CoWbelles  and  Invite  you  to  "ring 
out  the  bells  on  the  4th  of  July." 

"My  country,  tla  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 
-  Of  thee  I  sing  : 

Land   where   my    fathers    died. 
Land    of    the    pilgrims'    pride. 
From  every  mountainside 
Let  freedom  ring." 

— Samuel  Francis  Smith,  1808  95. 


April  and  November 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TXUmaSKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRJESENTATIVES 

Thuraday.  July  2.  1964 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax 
cut  bill,  recently  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress, reduced  personal  income  tax  rates 
from  a  minimum  of  20  percent  to  a  low 
of  16  percent  this  year  and  to  14  per- 
cent next  year.  However,  the  bill  lowered 
the  withholding  rate  from  18  to  14 
percent  aJl  at  once.  Therefore,  sufficient 
taxes  are  not  now  being  withheld  from 
salaries  to  meet  the  amounts  owed  in 
Federal  Income  taxes.  The  purpose  is 
twofold:  The  first  Is  to  release  greater 
sums  to  stimulate  an  economy  already 
reaching  boom  proportions  and  the  other 
is  to  make  It  appear  that  the  tax  cut  is 
greater  than  It  really  Is.  A  recent 
editorial  in  the  Chattanooga  News-Free 
Press  illustrates  the  political  aspects  of 
the  tax  scheme. 

The  article,  "April  and  November." 
follows: 

APRn.     AKD      NOVXaCBEK 

It's  a  long,  long  while  from  March  to  No- 
vember. But  It's  not  so  long  that  a  lot  of 
Americans  won't  still  have  somewhere  In  the 
back  of  their  m^lnds  the  recollection  that  It 
was  under  President  Lyndon  Johnson  that 
an  Income  tax  cut  was  voted  this  year — a  cut 
which  In  March  began  to  result  In  lower 
withholding  rates  and  a  few  extra  dollars  in 
the  take-home  pay  of  millions  of  Americans. 

And  It  does't  reqxUre  a  very  suspicious 
mind  to  conjecture  that  this  Is  probably  Just 
what  Lyndon  Johnson  and  the  Democrats  In 
Congress  who  helped  push  through  the  polit- 
ical tax  cut  legislation  have  been  counting 
on  all  along:  the  hope  that  a  few  extra  dol- 
lars In  the  paychecks  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans— many  of  whom  honestly  disagreed  with 
the  principle  of  a  tax  cut  without  a  com- 
parable spending  cut — may  buy  a  big  chunk 
of  votes  for  everybody  who  helped  get  the  bill 
passed. 

It's  also  a  long.  long  while  from  Novem- 
ber to  April — undoubtedly  because  poli- 
ticians of  years  past  decided  that  It  Just 
wouldn't  do  to  have  Income  taxes  come  due 
anywhere  near  election  time.  But  next 
April — April  15.  to  be  exact — millions  of 
Americans  who  have  been  blithely  spending 
the  extra  "tax  cut"  dollars  In  their  paychecks 
are  going  to  b«  in  for  a  rude  awakening. 
They  will  discover — probably  to  their  horror — 
that  the  Government  hasn't  been  deducting 
enough   to  cover   what   they're   going   to  be 


owing  In  taxes.  And  even  taxpayers  In  aver- 
age Income  brackets  may  find  themselves 
owing  liunp  sums  In  the  hundreds  ot  doUan 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

It  has  long  been  obvious  that  the  with- 
holding system  Is  nothing  but  a  sneaky  way 
to  "sugar  coat"  taxes  on  Income,  and  theories 
have  been  advanced  very  logically  that  If 
Americans  had  to  pay  their  Income  taxes  In 
one  lump  sum  at  the  end  of  the  year  tTi^,oft<t 
of  on  the  "easy  Installment"  plan,  there 
would  be  a  popular  rebellion. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  already 
worried  about  Just  such  an  event,  and  It  Is 
warning  employers  to  let  their  employees 
know  what  to  expect.  Unfortunately,  the 
"rebellion,"  If  It  occurs,  will  come  too  late 
to  undo  any  votes  the  grossly  political  tax 
cut  of  1964  may  have  already  won  for  the 
administration  and  the  Congressmen  who 
put  it  over  on  the  people. 


Handouts  Not  the  Aniwer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIVORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2.  1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following: 
I  From  the  San  Diego  Union.  June  26,  1964] 
Handouts  Not  thk  Akswer — Won't  Curs 

POVXHTT 

President  Johnson  has  made  a  great  to-do 
the  last  few  months  about  his  "war  on  pov- 
erty." He  wants  to  spend  $962  6  million  the 
first  year,  but  that  Is  Just  a  starter;  the  cost 
is  bound  to  grow  In  future  years. 

No  one  contradicts  the  President's  claim 
there  are  thousands  of  Americans  who  eke 
out  a  bare  existence.  No  one  wants  poverty 
In  this  rich  land  of  ours.  But  his  "war  on 
poverty"  Is  shot  through  with  Inconsis- 
tencies. 

To  Illustrate  his  view  that  $3,000  la  the 
"poverty  level"  for  a  family  of  four,  the 
President  toured  a  North  Carolina  area.  Mrs. 
William  Marlow  told  of  Mr.  Johnson's  visit 
to  her  husband's  sharecropper  farm: 

"A  State  extension  service  official  came 
around  first.  He  said  to  be  sure  to  have  a 
washing  on  the  line  when  the  President  ar- 
rived and  to  be  sure  the  children  were  bare- 
foot. We  thought  we  were  getting  along  fine. 
Now  weYe  told  we're  the  poorest  folks  In  the 
county." 

The  "poverty"  program  seems  to  be  a 
gigantic  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  with  a 
program  that,  once  started,  will  soon  grow 
Into  one  of  big  Government's  largest  bureaus. 
John  Kenneth  Oalbralth,  a  Presidential  ad- 
viser, has  said  an  effective  plan  would  cost 
$5  billion  a  year. 

The  first  year  It  Is  planned  to: 
Set  up  a  40,000-member  Job  Corps  to  train 
boys  and  girls,  16  to  22.  In  conservation  and 
other  work. 

Establish  a  work-training  program  to  keep 
200,000  youths  Inschxjl. 

Subsidize  part-time  Jobs  for  140.000  college 
students. 

Grant  funds  to  local  authorities  to  fight 
specific  poverty  problems. 

Train  unemployed  fathers  and  unskilled 
widows. 

Set  up  6.000-member  Volunteers  In  Service 
to  America  (VISTA),  modeled  on  the  Peace 
Corps,  to  do  antlpoverty  work. 

Granted  that  there  Is  much  poverty  In  the 
country;  we  do  not  think  a  gigantic  handout 
of  Government  funds  and  the  creation  of  an- 
other huge  bureaucracy  Is  the  answer. 


The  unemployed  must  be  put  to  work  la 
private  Industry,  not  make-work  projects 
such  as  the  Government  envisions.  Many 
firms  conduct  their  own  training  program/ 
Many  are  ready  to  expand,  but  are  deterred 
by  restrictive  Government  rulings,  bureau- 
cratic redtape,  and  lack  of  protective  tariffs" 

More  Government  cooperation  with  busU 
ncas  and  Industry  would  do  more  to  end  the 
poverty  problem  than  Government  handouts, 
which  would  grow  and  grow  with  the  years 
forcing  tax  Increases  which  could  Impoverish 
ralUlons.  and  making  them  In  turn  eligible 
for  the  "poverty  program." 


City  Fifhts   Back 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  icAssACHusrm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday,  July  2,  1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Lawrence,  Mass..  like  many  other  New 
England  cities  has  been  plagued  with 
economic  difficulties  in  recent  years. 
High  unemployment,  a  deteriorating  cen- 
tral city,  pressure  on  local  tax  bases  from 
rising  needs  for  community  facilities 
have  all  played  a  role  in  straining  exist- 
ing resources. 

But  Lawrence  has  not  given  up  In 
despair.  Instead  its  city  government  has 
taken  the  initiative  in  developing  imagi- 
native programs  to  cope  with  these  prob- 
lems. City  development,  Job  counseling, 
and  retraining  have  Important  elements 
in  this  assault  on  urban  difficulties. 

Writing  in  the  Boston  Globe  on  June 
30,  Peter  B.  Oreenough,  discussed  the 
city's  efforts  to  bounce  back  from  eco- 
nomic hardship  and  paid  tribute  to  the 
leadership  of  local  officials.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  the  article 
In  the  RxcoRD : 

JoBLiss  Crrfxs  Fight  Back — III:    1.300  Pov- 

KRTT -Stricken — Btrr  Thxt  Don't  Know  It 

(By  Peter  B.  Greenough) 

Lawtrknck,  Mass. — For  what  they're  worth, 
statistical  studies  show  that  this  city  still 
has  18  5  percent  of  Its  population  whose  an- 
nual Income  Is  under  $3,000. 

If  you  accept  this  at  face  value,  then  13.000 
Lawrenclans  are  poverty  stricken.  That's 
Preslden  Johnson's  criterion. 

Only  they  don't  realize  It. 

Time  and  again  during  this  reporter's 
visits  here,  simple  questions  were  poeied: 

"Who  are  the  unemployed?  Where  are 
they?" 

Invariably,  the  rejoinder  was: 

"We  dont  know." 

Strange,  Lsnt  It?  A  major  Massachusetts 
community  recognizes  It  has  problems.  Yet 
trying  to  flngw  them  precisely  Is  difficult 
Indeed. 

Nationally  the  unemployment  situation 
has  taken  on  new  aspects  lately.  Fewer  than 
3  out  of  100  married  men  are  now  Jobless. 
Also.  It  has  become  a  many-splintered  thing. 
In  general,  people  are  on  unemployed  rolls 
only  a  very  short  Ume.  Lees  than  1  percent 
of  our  total  work  force  Is  out  for  more  than 
6  months.  Thus  a  high  degree  of  optional 
or  voluntary  Joblessness — more  than  there 
has  ever  been  In  our  history — has  oome  into 
being. 

Against  this.  Lawrence  offers  qtiite  a  differ- 
ent picture. 

Sylvester  CToole,  manager  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts division  of  Employment  Security  In 


r«wrence.  supervises  an  area  covering  Law- 
rence Andover,  North  Andover  and  Methuen. 

"TtilB  year,  to  date,  we've  paid  out  $161,600 
in  checks.  Pot  the  same  period  last  year  It 
fras  $139,000.  And  people  are  drawing  checks 
for  a  longer  period,"  O'Toole  observes. 

"Now  we  pay  seven  checks  on  every  new 
or  reopened  claim.  In  past  It  was  8  to  3  >4 
checks  So  it's  quite  the  reverse  from  the 
national  trend." 

Jobless  statistics  can  tell  you  a  wealth  of 
^IngB— about  age,  sex.  color,  marital  sUtus, 
duration  of  employment,  household  relation- 
riilps  Yet  there  is  one  key  thing  the  figures 
do  not  Indicate:  how  hard  and  In  what  way 
an  unemployed  person  is  looking  for  work. 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  unem- 
plovment  count,  in  Lawrence  as  anywhere 
else,  contains  some  individuals  who  aren't 
looking  at  all. 

Bv  the  same  token,  though,  there  are  fair 
numbers  who  have  fallen  clear  off  all  misery 

charts. 

Some  have  become  discouraged  from  look- 
ing for  work  by  repeated  failures  during  in- 
ter\-lew8.  Finally,  they  give  up  and  drop 
from  the  statistics. 

O'Toole  can  cite  quite  a  few  In  thU  cate- 

"^^e  day  the  Globe  talked  with  him,  he  had 
lust  finished  interviewing  a  man  who  had 
drawn  his  12th  consecuUve  compensation 
check.  This  was  a  vigorous-looking  fellow, 
a  onetime  operator  In  a  plastics  plant. 

'I'm  65,"  he  told  OToole  with  a  shrug. 

Darned  soon  this  man  will  give  up.  He'll 
go  on  social  security  for  good  and  become 
officially  retired. 

In  truth,  if  you  shook  out  Lawrence  s  Job- 
less statistics,  BO  that  pregnant  women,  the 
elderly  and  the  partially  employed  were  not 
counted,  then  a  great  many  could  be  pared 

This  is  what  makes  OToole  say,  with  a 
good  deal  of  posltlveness,  that  "there  aren't 
3  700  unemployed  here."  though  this  Is  the 
olBclal  figure.  OToole's  guess  is  that  2.700, 
a  thousand  fewer,  is  a  much  more  accurate 
assessment. 
Again,  let's  try  to  learn  Just  who  they  are. 
Young  people?  These  are  the  ones  the 
Government  telU  us  are  having  such  a  hard 
time  being  assimilated  into  the  labor  market. 
OToole  geU  lists  of  18-year-olds  around 
Lawrence  who  are  rejected  by  the  draft.  He 
checked  33  recently  to  see  how  they  were 
making  out  finding  work.  Some  18  respond- 
ed. All  were  employed  or  partially  so.  The 
others?  OToole  has  no  way  of  knowing 
about  them.  On  the  whole,  though,  the 
young  are  making  out  reasonably  well. 

Again,  so  many  around  Lawrence  now  work 
elsewhere. 

Interstate  93  makes  it  easy  to  pop  down 
to  Route  138  or  even  to  Boston. 

New  496,  soon  to  open  all  across  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  Bay  State,  will  have  equally 
far-reaching  effects  in  influencing  worker 
mobility. 

"In  the  old  days  people  lived  across  the 
street  frMn  their  Jobs."  O'Toole  says  (with  a 
wave  of  the  hand  toward  typlcai' old  three- 
decker  dwellings) .  "Now  they  ^iomznnte  like 
all  get-out." 

A  great  S5-acre  hole  smack  in  the  center 
of  town,  where  numbers  of  three-deckers 
have  gone  under  the  wreckers'  hanuner,  tes- 
tifies how  the  old  order  changeth. 

Lawrence  is  undergoing  a  major  downtown 
urban  redevelopment  program,  on  a  scale 
naturally  smaller  than  Boston's,  yet  most 
Impressive.  A  new  post  office,  supermarket, 
and  fine  apartments  soon  will  rise  in  that 
section. 

The  catalyst  behind  this  is  the  same  indi- 
vidual who  helped  fire  up  much  of  Law- 
rence's Industrial  bounceback,  the  man  who 
helped  put  city  funds  into  the  Industrial 
park:  Mayor  John  J.  Buckley  (also  a  member 
of  the  Governor's  Council), 


Buckley's  ears  must  bum  constantly.  His 
long  and  successful  tenure  in  office.  10  years, 
confirms  what  the  public  thinks  of  him. 

Lawrence's  Joiu^ney  out  of  the  economic 
backwaters  can,  in  ISJ'ge  measure,  be  ascribed 
to  Buckley's  drive.  The  real  worry  around 
town  is  that  next  fall  they  may  lose  him,  to 
higher  State  office. 

The  continuity  of  Buckley's  regime  has 
held  the  city  on  the  comeback  path.  It  has 
also,  this  writer  believes,  helped  foster  a 
spirit  of  area  awareness,  of  planning  and 
metropolitan  thinking  that  genuinely  Is  new. 
Many  other  Bay  State  communities  might 
thrive  by  It 


Robert  P.  (Rob)  Parker  of  Longyicw,  Tex. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2, 1964 

Mr.  BECKWORTH,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  very  proud  of  an  outstanding  young 
man  of  Longview,  Tex.,  Rob  Parker.  I 
include  in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Longview 
Daily  News  about  him  recently.  We 
shall  continue  to  expect  great  things. 

The  article  follows : 
Australian  Rotarian  Pats  Tribute  to  Rob 
Parker 
(By  Wells  Burton) 

Robert  P.  (Rob)  Parker,  of  Longview,  was 
described  as  a  fine  Rotary  fellow  and  ambas- 
sador in  a  letter  received  this  week  by  Dun- 
can E.  Klncheloe,  president  of  the  Longview 
Rotary  Club,  from  E.  L.  Callaway,  president 
of  the  Sydney,  Australia,  Downtown  Rotary 
organization. 

Parker,  who  Is  doing  graduate  work  in 
political  science  at  the  University  of  Sydney, 
was  sponsored  for  the  Rotary  International 
Foundation  Fellowship  by  the  Longview  club 
and  nominated  by  the  681st  Rotary  District, 
one  of  the  largest  In  the  South.  He  has 
been  in  Sydney  since  early  February. 

In  his  letter  to  Klncheloe  which  was  read 
before  the  Longview  club  at  its  meeting  Tues- 
day at  the  Downtowner  Motor  Inn,  Callaway 
told  of  a  "most  inspiring  address"  made  by 
the  young  Longview  man  at  an  international 
day  program,  and  praised  Parker  for  his  ef- 
forts in  the  furtherance  of  International  un- 
derstanding. 

The  letter  follows: 

"I  write  to  tell  you  of  an  outstanding  ex- 
perience of  our  club  yesterday,  when  Rotary 
Foundation  Fellow  Robert  Parker  addressed 
us  on  the  occasion  of  our  international  day. 

"This  is  an  annual  function  of  our  club, 
when  we  Invite  the  consular  and  diplomatic 
representatives  of  all  oversea  countries  who 
are  stationed  In  Sydney  to  Join  us  at  lunch- 
eon, and  we  usually  present  a  speaker  from 
the  political  sphere. 

"Robert  gave  us  a  most  Inspiring  address — 
delightfully  presented  with  the  greatest  as- 
surance (before  an  audience  of  almost  300, 
Including  30  of  our  special  guests).  The 
content  of  his  talk  was  most  mature  for  a  lad 
of  his  age,  and  his  personality  made  an  ex- 
tremely favorable  Impression  on  us  all.  He 
obviously  derives  the  keenest  pleasure  from 
speaking,  and  can  surely  look  fOTward  to 
a  brilliant  future. 

"You  would  have  been  proud  of  him  yes- 
terday, as  we  were,  and  we  must  pay  tribute 
to  the  wonderful  ideal  behind  the  Rotary 
Foundation  program  which  makes  it  possible 
for  ambassadors  such  as  Robert  to  visit  over- 


sea countries   In    the   furtherance   of  Inter- 
national understanding. 

"Congratulations  to  your  club  on  having 
sponsored  such  a  fine  candidate,  and  our 
good  wishes  to  yourself  and  all  yo\ir  mem- 
bers." 

Rob  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  8.  A.  Parker. 
Since  arriving  In  Sydney,  he  has  addressed 
several  Rotary  district  conferences  and  a 
number  of  clubs  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

In  the  following  letter  to  Publisher  and 
Mrs.  Carl  Estes,  he  relates  some  of  his  ex- 
periences during  a  recent  h61iday  period: 

"My  3  weeks'  holidays  are  finally  over,  an* 
it's  good  to  be  back  in  the  relatively  quiet 
routine  of  the  dedicated  student.  I  cov- 
ered so  much  ground  in  the  past  2  weeks  that 
I  am  really  tired. 

"The  first  week  of  the  holidays  was  spent 
here  In  Sydney  speaking  to  local  Rotary 
clubs. 

"The  second  week  found  me  in  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  third  in  Tasmania,  Melbotirne. 
and  Canberra.  I  was  at  till  times  trying  to 
see  everything  in  a  short  period  of  time  and 
work  with  Rotarians  at  every  <^^>ortunlty 
possible.  It  reminded  me  of  your  old  story 
about  the  one-eyed  num  at  a  three-ring 
circus.  Uncle  Carl.  (Rob  has  called  the  pub- 
lisher Uncle  Carl  since  he  learned  to  talk.) 

"Of  all  the  places  I  visited.  I  was  most 
impressed  with  T'asmania.  It  Is  a  lovely  lit- 
tle island,  though  very  cold.  That  busi- 
ness about  nothing  but  a  barbed  wire 
fence  between  them  and  the  South  Pole  is 
a  fact.  The  cold  weather  Is  more  than  off- 
set, however,  by  the  warmth  of  Tasmanlan 
hospitality.  They  were  wonderful  to  me. 
Members  of  the  Hobart  Rotary  Club  met  me 
at  the  airport  when  I  arrived,  showed  me  the 
sights  all  around,  and  entertained  me  In 
several  of  their  hcHnes.  I  was  the  house 
guest  of  a  different  family  each  night  I  was 
there,  and  when  I  left,  my  bags  were  fxiU  of 
gifts  from  my  hosts. 

"I  sp>eak  this  week  to  the  downtown  Ro- 
tary Club.  It's  the  biggest  club  in  Aus- 
tralia with  about  300  members,  and  Tues- 
day is  a  specially  declared  International  Day. 
They  were  to  have  had  the  Prime  Minister 
as  speaker,  but  he  Is  ill,  and  I  have  beea 
invited  to  take  his  place.  The  state  pre- 
mier and  the  leader  of  the  opposition  will 
be  there,  as  will  the  consuls  and  ministers 
of  approximately  30  governments.  Several 
Communist  countries  will  be  among  those 
represented,  so  I  shall  have  to  be  at  my  dip- 
lomatic £is  well  as  my  fcwenslc  best. 

"When  I  was  In  Melbourne,  I  met,  through 
Rotary,  the  editor  of  the  best  newspaper  in 
the  dty,  the  Age.  He  is  a  Mr.  Keith  Sinclair, 
who  has  Just  returned  from  a  trip  to  t^e 
United  States  to  observe  our  new^iapers  and. 
their  techniques.  We  had  a  nice  long  talk 
about  the  newspaper  business  here  and  at 
home,  and  he  showed  me  around  their  very 
Impressive  facilities  at  the  Age.  He  also 
gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  editor 
of  the  best  newspaper  here  in  Sydney,  the 
Sydney  Morning  Herald,  ot  SMH  as  It  is  popu- 
larly known.  I  plan  to  visit  the  SMH  and 
fxirther  my  knowledge  of  Australian  news- 
papers still  more  after  I  &ppe&r  befOTe  the 
downtown  Rotary  Club. 

"The  two  papers  I  have  mentioned  here 
are  the  only  ones  in  Australia  that  have  not 
turned  to  tabloid  sensationalism  to  boost 
circulation,  and  even  their  coverage  of  in- 
ternational news  is  scanty  at  best.  Several 
weeks  ago  I  made  a  close  examination  of  the 
column  Inches  allotted  to  types  of  interna- 
tional news,  and  in  a  typical  Instance  there 
were  more  inches  given  to  the  story  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson  lifting  his  dog  by  the  ears  than 
all  other  stories  coming  out  of  the  States 
that  week  put  together.  This  included  no 
mention  at  all  ot  the  settiement  of  the  rail 
dispute. 

"Time  and  Newsweek  both  have  editions 
over  here,  and  I  buy  them  both  each  week. 
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Dad  keeps  me  posted  on  the  local  scene  and 
has  sent  me  several  excellent  special  sup- 
plements and  features  as  well  as  news  stories 
from  the  Longvlew  Dally  News  and  Loogvlew 
Morning  Journal.  Believe  me,  I  am  prouder 
than  ever  of  our  fine  newspapers." 

Parker  has  be«n  associated  with  I»ng-v4^w 
newspapers  since  boyhood,  starting  as  a  car- 
rier. In  hlfl  Junior  year,  he  covered  the  Boy 
Scout  National  Jamboree  in  Valley  Forge  and 
the  International  Scout  meeting  In  London. 
D\uing  the  last  several  summers,  he  has 
been  a  sales  representative. 

Rob  received  his  B.A.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  last  year  and  has  completed 
one  semester  in  its  law  school.  He  plans  to 
resume  his  law  studies  next  Janviary 


A  Pioneer  Air  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  2,  1964 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
citizens  of  the  great  State  of  Alaska  have 
a  pwLTticular  reason  to  be  concerned  with 
any  activity  or  ceremony  affecting  Pan 
American  World  Airways.  That  is  why 
I  take  great  pleasure  and  pride  in  join- 
ing with  my  other  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  memorable  and  sig- 
nificant event  in  the  history  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  consisting  of 
its  successful  inaugural  flight  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Residents  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
call all  too  clearly  the  horror  which 
struck  our  State  last  March.  Well  do 
we  remember  the  immediate,  enthusias- 
tic, and  unselfish  response  of  I*an  Amer- 
ican in  making  available  its  equipment 
and  extensive  facilities  to  alleviate  con- 
tinued suffering  in  Alaska. 

Commercial  jet  transportation  played 
an  Important  role  in  helping  Alaska  back 
to  its  feet  after  the  Good  Friday  earth- 
quake. 

When  the  docks  at  Seward  and  Whit- 
tier  were  demolished.  Pan  American  Air- 
ways' Jet  clippers  began  carrying  average 
cargo  loads  of  6  to  9  tons  every  night  to 
Fairbanks. 

One  passenger  jet  carried  23.826  pounds 
of  badly  needed  supplies  to  Alaska — one 
of  the  heaviest  cargo  loads  ever  trans- 
ported on  a  passenger  aircraft. 

Part  of  this  record  load  was  9,000 
pounds  of  fresh  milk.  Poods  and  other 
perishables  make  up  a  heavy  proportion 
of  each  jet  flight,  augmented  by  drugs, 
clothing,  and  other  necessities. 

Passenger  traffic  for  the  weeks  follow- 
ing the  earthquake  reflected  the  resur- 
gence of  the  49th  State  with  a  41  percent 
gain  for  Pan  American  during  April  over 
the  same  month  of  1963. 

Destruction  of  the  docks  at  Seward  and 
Whlttler  posed  a  major  threat  to  the 
entire  State,  even  areas  not  directly  af- 
fected by  the  earthquake.  Port  facilities 
at  these  two  cities  serve  as  important 
gatewajrs  to  Alaska  for  surface  cargo, 
shipped  in  bulk  or  containers. 

Prom  these  points,  cargo  is  trans- 
shipped aboard  the  Alaska  Railroad  for 
carriage  into  the  interior.  Following  the 


earthquake.  Alaedca  had  the  alternative 
of  bringing  in  vitally  needed  goods  via 
the  long  hard  truck  haul  along  the  Al- 
can  Highway  or  by  a  3 -hour  nonstop  jet 
Clipper  flight. 

Although  cargo  volume  doubled  almost 
overnight  the  capacity  of  Pan  Am's 
Boeing  707  jet  clippers  was  so  great  that 
no  backlog  of  cargo  develoF>ed  except  for 
the  first  few  days  immediately  following 
the  earthquake. 

While  the  entire  community  was  de- 
pendent on  air  transportation  for  fresh 
produce  and  dairy  products.  Pan  Am's 
highly  nonstop  flights  to  Fairbanks  pro- 
vided a  1,520-mile  aerial  supply  line. 

During  the  emergency.  Seattle  and 
Fairbanks  airport  personnel  referred  to 
Pan  Am's  nightly  jet  flight  901  as  the 
"flying  milkwagon"  because  of  the  large 
amounts  of  fresh  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts that  went  aboard  each  evening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  that  Pan 
American,  who  pioneered  service  to  Alas- 
ka in  1931,  will  be  serving  our  great  State 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  We 
certainly  hope  so  and  we  anticipate  that 
its  services  will  be  maintained,  not  sole- 
ly for  emergency  purposes,  but  to  bring 
to  the  great  State  of  Alaska  many  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow  Americans  who  have 
never  been  exi>osed  to  the  magnificence 
and  beauty  of  the  northernmost  State  in 
this  Union. 


Oration  on  "The  Starvation  Bloc"  a  Win- 
ner for  Oklahoma  Southeastern  State 
College  Shident  Paal  Westbrook 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2.  1964 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  State  colleges  in  my  congressional 
district  F>artlclpate  in  an  intercollegiate 
oratorical  contest.  I  am  always  Im- 
pressed by  the  high  quality  of  the  stu- 
dents' efforts  In  this  contest. 

One  of  the  winners  of  this  year's  ora- 
torical contest  Is  Mr.  Paul  Westbrook,  a 
student  at  Oklahoma  Southeastern  State 
College  located  in  Durant,  Okla. 

I  am  sure  all  Members  will  be  inter- 
ested In  his  winning  oration,  entitled 
"The  Starvation  Bloc  ': 

The  Starvation  Bloc 

Nine  years  ago.  In  Puerto  Rico,  a  child  was 
born  to  a  family  named  Rodriguez.  He  was 
a  fat,  happy  baby,  gurgling  and  cooing  the 
universal  language  of  Infancy.  But  the  Ini- 
tial blessing  of  his  birth  soon  turned  to 
misery  for  this  child.  Juan  Rodriguez,  you 
see,  was  the  youngeet  of  eight  children,  eight 
children  born  to  devoted,  but.  unfortunately, 
luieducated  parents,  born  Into  a  land  where 
hunger  Is  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion. 

At  the  age  of  two  Juan  was  struck  by 
scurvy,  this  disease  leaving  him  virtually 
toothless,  with  giuns  so  tender  they  still 
bleed  when  he  tries  to  eat  hard  foods.  At 
five  he  contracted  rickets,  this  disease  leav- 
ing his  right  leg  so  crippled  he  can  hardly 
walk;  and,  as  long  as  anyone  can  remember. 
none  of  the  children  In  the  Rodriguez  family 
have  been  able  to  see  well  at  night. 
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Juan  Rodriguez  Is  not  an  unusual  chiVL 
There  are  thousands.  Indeed  millions  of  chM. 
dren  just  like  Juan  all  over  the  world.  Ttxt 
names  are  different;  there  are  Muktals,  Wans 
Leee,  and  Go  Dins.  But  the  condition  Is  the 
same.  They  were  all  bom  Into  countries 
which  offer  only  a  life  of  poverty  and  dis- 
ease; they  were  bom  Into  lives  In  which  suc- 
cess Is  measured  by  the  amount  of  food  set 
on  the  table;  they  were  born  Into  Uvea  of 
starvation. 

These  people  are  not  a  minority  group;  in 
fact,  the  people  of  the  starvation  bloc  coun- 
tries comprise  over  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world. 

What  we  Americans  fall  to  realize  is  the 
effect  these  starvation  bloc  people  will  exert 
on  ua.  To  understand  precisely  what  effect 
the  population  explosion  will  have  on  the 
world,  and  consequently  \is  in  the  United 
States,  let's  back  up  a  little  bit,  and  see 
what's  happening  to  the  population  of  our 
world. 

According  to  our  best  historical  and  &r- 
cheological  evidence,  it  has  taken  mankind 
about  a  million  and  a  half  years  to  reach  the 
3  billion  mark.  But  according  to  United  Na- 
tions demographers.  In  the  next  36  years 

a  mere  twinkling  of  a  cosmic  eye — the  popu- 
lation will  more  than  double,  reaching  6.9 
billion  by  the  year  2000.  In  less  than  half 
a  lifetime  the  population  Increase  will  exceed 
the  total  accumulated  In  about  a  million  and 
a  half  years. 

Now  the  sheer  bulk  of  the  population  In- 
crease Is  In  Itself  a  problem;  but  the  problem 
Is  compotinded  by  the  fact  that  the  major 
part  of  this  Increase  Is  occurring  In  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  of  the  wcwld 

Let's  look  at  India  and  China  for  example 
A  United  Nations  statistical  survey  showed, 
that  If  present  growth  rates  continue,  by  the 
year  2000  there  will  be  a  billion  Indians,  and 
a  billion  and  a  half  Chinese.  We  remember 
the  story  from  "Ripley's  Believe  It  or  Not." 
when  Mr.  Ripley  posed  the  question:  "If  all 
the  Chinese  In  the  world  began  marching 
at  a  double  time,  four  abreast  past  a  given 
point,  how  long  would  It  take  the  column  to 
pass  by?"  And  the  answer  was  that  the 
column  would  never  stop  nuu-ohlng.  that  the 
p>opulatlon  of  China  Is  growing  so  rapidly 
that  the  column  would  Indeed  grow  continu- 
ally longer. 

Considering  all  the  members  of  the  starva- 
tion bloc  at  once,  the  same  United  Nations 
survey  indicated  that  their  population  is 
Increasing  at  a  rate  more  than  double  that 
of  the  advanced  nations.  In  40  years  It  is 
estimated  that  75  percent  of  the  people  In 
the  world  will  live  In  today's  least  developed 
lands. 

Let's  take  this  down  to  a  personal  level 
and  see  what  It  means. 

In  India,  where  the  average  diet  Is  only 
1.700  calories,  uncounted  thousands  spend 
their  whole  lives  on  the  street,  abject  beggars 
from  birth  to  death. 

In  Ceylon,  the  wife  of  an  American  AID 
official  said.  "So  undernourished  are  many 
of  the  people  they  resemble  walking  skele- 
tons" This  same  woman  visited  a  school 
for  deaf  and  blind  children  conducted  by 
Belgian  Sisters.  She  was  told  that  In  every 
case  the  bOndness  of  the  child  was  caused 
by  semlstarvatlon  in  infancy.  She  con- 
cluded. "Misery,  sickness,  and  disease  from 
undernourishment  stalk  the  visitor  every- 
where." 

And  In  Hong  Kong  the  problem  is  so 
severe  that  refugees  from  Communist  China 
are  turned  back  or  even  shot,  for  there  is 
not  enough  room  for  them  in  the  city. 

What  can  we  expect  from  these  people'' 

We  see  the  effect  of  overjxjpulatlon  all 
over  the  world.  It  Is  causing  revolts,  riots, 
and  the  rise  of  totalitarian  governments,  gov- 
ernments which  are  leaning  more  and  more 
toward  conununlsm.  The  U'.S.  News  &  World 
Report.  In  January  of  this  year,  stated  that 
all  of  the  new  African  nations,  while  not 
necessarily   Communist   dominated,    are   ex- 
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Tiresslne  pro-CommunUt  feelings.  These  are 
Se  nations  of  the  starratlon  bloc,  these  are 
the  nations  In  which  a  war  Is  being  waged 
IJalnst  hung«.  poverty  »«<»,<l^^f '  »  ,Tf^ 
Which  must  be  won  U  we  In  the  United 
Rtstes  are  to  remain  free. 

For  you  see  It  U  the  backward  nations,  the 
uneducated  nations,  the  overpopulated  na- 
tlonfi  that  are  most  susceptible  to  Commu- 
n^t  takeover.  And  when  this  Communist 
Skeover  does  occur,  the  United  States  will 
be  placed  on  a  permanent  war  o^  ^^'^^^'" 
footing  Those  of  you  who  remember  World 
War  II  or  have  read  about  the  social  condi- 
tions exlsUng  in  the  United  States  during 
ST  ^rloll,^now  that  civil  llberUes  axe 
ereatly  restricted  during  times  of  war.  The 
freedcins  we  hold  most  dear  are  often  ov^er- 
ooked  and  forgotten,  and  democracy  tehds 
to  be  replaced  by  a  strong  Central  Govern- 
ment.    We  must  take  steps  to  prevent  this 

from  taking  place.  „»,„♦   ^nn   hi. 

It  is  time  to  ask  ourselves,  what  can  be 

""Hert  we  find  aU  the  authorities  In  the  world 

m  surprising  •^«*™'^*-  ^^^'^^"^/sCO 
Julian  Huxley,  former  head  of  UNESOU, 
J^ank  ^.  No^teln.  director  of  the  Popula- 
tion Center,  the  Roman  Catholic  newspaper 
the  Catholic  Mind,  and  ^  ■^^'°,^*''1,°: 
conviction  signed  by  39  Nobel  Prl» 
winners  all  point  to  a  similar  ^^«f-\f^* 
we  have  discovered  means  of  controlling 
death,  we  have  made  tremendous  sUldes  in 
increasing  the  average  life  span  of  man.  now 
It  is  time  to  do  something  about  control!  ng 
birth  Father  John  O'Brien,  writing  In  the 
Christian  Century,  summarized  the  P<»l"p^ 
most  aptly;  "one  measure  of  crucial  and  de- 
TuTve  importance  U  the  regulation  of  con- 
ceptl<«  and  birth  •  •  •  until  we  come  U3 
honeeT  grips  with  this  factor  we  are  but 
playing    wim    and    shall    never    solve    the 

^'^T^^e^eirst  Idea  that  comes  to  a  person's 
mind  when  the  subject  of  birth  control  Is 
discussed  is  that  some  religious  sects  oppose 
It  Yet  If  you  noticed  the  authorities  1 
lust  cited  you  saw  that  two  of  these  are 
Roman  Catholic;  when  we  examine  the  oUier 
major  religions  of  the  world  we  and  a  slm  - 
lar  Idea  running  through  each:  that  while 
all  religions  tend  to  encourage  procreation, 
none  nialntalna  that  It  ought  to  be  unllm- 

^  In  fact,  m  some  areas  of  the  world,  birth- 
control  program,  are  already  In  e^^^^ence; 
Japan,  Egypt,  and  India,  for  example^  have 
initiated  program..  The  P">fl««V^"*  ^' 
that  they  lack  the  resources  to  carry  out 
their  goal& 

It  la  up  to  u.  to  see  that  they  liave  the 
resources  they  need.  Uvlng  In  the  midst  of 
the  plenty  we  have  In  the  United  States  It 
Is  esiy  to  forget  the  starving  people  of  the 
world  But  then  none  of  u.  have  ever  gone 
to  bed.  and  curled  up  In  a  ball  and  wished 
the  hunger  pain,  throbbing  through  your 
body  would  subside  enough  to  enable  us  to 
sleep  We  haven't  worked  18  hours  a  day 
in  order  to  feed  our  children  bread  and 
water,  and.  If  they're  lucky,  a  bit  of  fish. 
We've  never  watched  our  chUdren  grow  thin- 
ner and  thinner  from  starvation  until  they 
are  nothing  but  fleshless  bones,  walking 
skeletons,  and  finally  they  Me  down  and  dle^ 
We've  never  looked  Into  the  pitiful  eyes  of 
a  child,  ravaged  by  dlwase.  and  been  unable 
to  succor  him  at  all.  But  people  In  India 
have,  people  in  Japan  have,  people  in  Laos, 
Vietnam.  Nicaragua,  Borneo  have.  And  these 
are  the  people  who  are  aaklng  »or  help. 

Are  we  to  let  the  Influence  of  religious 
Kroups  ke^  these  people  from  living  like 
human  beings,  rather  than  animals?  Are  we 
to  force  these  people  to  turn  In  desperation 
to  communism,  because  we  In  the  Unlteo 
States  wlU  not  give  assistance?  Are  we  to 
stand  Idly  by  and  watch  oumelvee  become 
surrounded  by  starving,  diseased  people, 
because  we  have  problems  of  our  own?     I 

hope  not.  _ 

All  1  ask  you  to  da  to  tlito:  Become  aware 
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of  the  problem  of  overpopulation,  become 
concerned  with  this  problem,  and,  when  the 
opportunity  pre«»nts  Itself.  *^^^'^^'^' 
and  through  such  program.  "  ^^^.*^ 
UNESCO,  treat  the  children  of  the  etarwtlon 
bloc  as  If  they  were  your  own.  Put  yourself 
in  the  place  of  the  fathers  of  these  children. 
Think  of  your  sons  and  daughters  slowly 
dying  of  hunger,  and  then  decide  if  you  can 
help  It  U  a  responsibility  I'm  asking  you 
to  assume,  a  responsibility  you  are  obligated 
to  assume  as  a  citizen  of  the  world  and  as  a 
human  being— to  help  those  people  who  are 
unable  to  help  themselves.  Can  you  as  a 
moral  Individual  conscientiously  refuse  thU 
aid?  ^^^^^^_^^ 

On  Minding  One'»  Own  Basinets 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF    WORTH    CAEOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2. 1964 
Mr  TAYIjOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ashe- 
vllle  Times  has  long  advocated  equal 
treatment  of  all  citizens,  regardleM  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  background.  I 
beUeve  that  the  editorial  set  out  below 
which  appeared  in  the  AsheviUe  Times 
on  June  29,  1964,  carries  a  message  which 
all  Members  of  this  body  and  the  public 
generally  should  consider: 

On   Mikding  Oni's  Owk  Businiss 
Evangelist  Billy  Graham,  speaking  In  New 
York  the  other  day.  said  he  doubted  the  wis- 
dom of  sending  civil  rights  wwkers  from  the 

north  into  Mississippi.  

We  agree  with  Dr.  Graham.  Such  method, 
tend  to  cavme  more  harm  than  good,  as  la 
evidenced  by  recent  happenings  In  MImU- 
slppl  No  commtmlty  likes  to  have  ouUlders 
come  In  and  tell  It  what  to  do  and  how  to 
handle  Its  problems. 

Dr  Graham  also  said  he  admired  the  Ideal- 
Ism  and  courage  of  these  workers  In  going  to 
Mississippi.  On  that  point,  we  are  Inclined 
to  believe  that  Idealism  Is  not  the  biggest 
moving  force  behind  individual  decl«>n.  of 
the  workers  to  Join  such  »n  undertaking. 
Neither  Is  covirage. 

In  all  too  many  irustances.  It  would  seem 
to  us,  very  few  so-called  clvU  right,  worker, 
could  afford  to  leave  their  homee.  their  Job. 
and  their  famUlea  unless  they  are  well  com- 
pensated for  their  efforts. 

It  also  should  be  pointed  out  that  when- 
ever there  Is  ready  money  to  be  had  an  sort, 
of  fast-buck  artlsU  and  Just  plain  hoodlxim. 
are  to  be  fotuid  In  abundance. 

Therein,  we  bellieve.  Ue.  one  of  the  biggest 
stumbling  blocks  to  the  clvU  rights  move- 
ment. 

Certainly  we  believe  In  fair  and  equal 
treatment  to  everyone,  regardless  of  his  color, 
race,  religion  or  creed.  What  we  cannot  ac- 
cept U  the  weU-pald  "Idealist"  who  would 
teU  the  South  what  It  should  believe. 


In  this  fifth  annual  observance  by  Con- 
gress we  are  helping  to  draxnattee  the 
plight  of  the  captive  nations  of  Eastern 
Eurwe.  By  our  action,  we  emphasize 
the  right  of  self-determination  by  all  peo- 
ples and  we  are  speaking  for  freedom 
against  the  imposition  of  alien  rule. 

The  situation  in  the  captive  nations 
cannot  be  accepted  as  unalterable  and 
hopeless.  On  the  contrary,  the  events 
of  the  past  few  years  have  shown  the 
tremendous  endurance  of  deep-rooted 
nationalism  and  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence. 

In  my  judgment,  we  must  reject  the 
notion  that  Russia's  conquest  of  the  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe  should  be  ac- 
cepted In  the  name  of  poUUcal  realism. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  leads 
not  from  strength  but  from  weakness  as 
far  as  these  nations  are  concerned.  Does 
anyone  doubt  that,  If  genuinely  free  elec- 
tions were  held  In  such  naUons  as  Poland. 
Ukrainia.  Rumania.  Hungary.  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  the  others,  the  forces  of  in- 
dependence and  democracy  would  pre- 
vail? 

Historically  and  psychologically  most 
of  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  have  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  West.  When 
the  opportunity  arises,  as  In  the  case  of 
Attorney  General  Robert  P.  Kennedy's 
visit  to  Pola*id  this  week,  the  people  will 
demonstrate  their  affecUon  for  the  west- 
em  way  of  life. 

With  this  observance  by  Congress,  we 
give  encouragonent  and  hope  to  100  mil- 
lion restive  and  unhappy  people  who 
yearn  for  the  day  when  their  nations 
will  become  free  nations  and  they,  once 
again,  will  have  control  of  their  own 
destiny. 


Captive  Nations  Week 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or   MICRIGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetdav.  July  1. 1964 
Mr.  NEDZI.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  join  my  coBeafues  in 
obeervlng  Captive  Nations  Week- 


Disfaict  of  Columbia  DAR  Commends 
Director  Holteclaw  on  "In  God  We 
Tnisr  Ourrency  Conversion  Sckednle 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  rLOUDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2.1964 
Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.     Mr.  Speak- 
er as  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  I  am  always  Interested 
In  the  activities  of  our  patriotic  sister 
organization,  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  and  In  Its  efforts  to  en- 
courage wider  public  awareness  of  the 
principles    on    which    our   Nation    was 
founded  under   God.     Furthermore.   M 
the  Member  of  Congress  who  sponsored 
Public  Law   140  of  the  84th  Congress, 
which  requires  the  use  of  the  national 
motto,  "In  God  We  Trust,"  on  all  coins, 
and  eventually  on  all  currency,  I  was 
particularly  Interested  In  a  resolution 
adopted  earUer  this  year  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  dealing  with  this 
subject. 

Public  Law  140.  approved  July  11, 1955. 
required: 

That  at  such  time  as  new  dies  for  the 
printing  of  currency  are  adopted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  current  program  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  Increase  the  capacity  or 
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presses  uttllzed  by  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing,  the  dies  shall  bear,  at  such 
place  or  plaoes  thereon  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  determine  to  be  appropri- 
ate, the  Inscription  "In  God  We  Trust"  and 
thereafter  this  Inscription  shall  appear  on 
all  U.S.  ciurency  and  colnA. 

On  January  20,  1964,  the  Honorable 
Leonor  K.  Sxtllivan,  of  Missouri,  chalr- 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  placed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Congressional  Record,  at 
pages  A191-A192,  a  report  from  the  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing,  Mr.  H.  J.  Holtzclaw,  on  the 
schedule  which  Is  being  followed  by  the 
Bureau  In  converting  the  various  denom- 
inations of  currency  to  Include  the  na- 
tional motto,  as  called  for  In  Public  Law 
140  of  the  84th  Congress.  This  conver- 
sion schedule  showed  that  in  addition  to 
the  billions  of  $1  silver  certificates  deliv- 
ered since  1957,  and  more  than  150  mil- 
lion $1  Federal  Reserve  notes  delivered 
in  November  and  December  1963,  con- 
taining the  national  motto,  the  Bureau 
would  soon  be  printing  $2  U.S.  notes,  $5 
UJS.  notes,  and  $10  Federal  Reserve  notes 
bearing  the  Inscription  "In  God  We 
Trust."  Other  denominations  would 
follow  in  turn  later  this  year  and  early 
next  year. 

Subsequently,  it  was  a  pleasure  and  an 
honor  for  me  to  accompany  Congress- 
woman  Sm.LiVAN  and  Chairman  Wright 
PAT1CA17.  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  to  the  Bureau  of  Engrav- 
ing juid  Printing  for  a  little  ceremony 
marking  the  printing  of  the  first  new 
series  of  currency  this  year  to  carry  the 
national  motto,  the  $2  UJ3.  note.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  Director  Holtzclaw 
has  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  con- 
version schedule  as  outlined  on  January 
20. 

COMMENDATION     TO    DIRECTOR     HOLTZCLAW 

The  District  of  Columbia  Socle tj^. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
in  its  63d  State  conference,  noted  that 
by  1965,  under  the  conversion  schedule 
pr(H>06ed  by  Director  Holtzclaw,  approxi- 
mately 77  percent  of  our  total  currency 
note  production  will  carry  the  national 
motto,  as  provided  under  Public  Law 
140.  It  commended  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  for 
the  manner  In  which  he  has  been  carry- 
ing out  his  responsibility  under  this  law. 
I,  too,  commend  the  Director,  and  I  also 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  DAR  for  its  thoughtfulness  in 
praising  a  good  Job  well  done.  Too 
often,  public  servants  receive  only  criti- 
cism for  their  errors  or  alleged  errors 
while  seldom  receiving  recognition  for 
excellence  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  submit 
the  text  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
EMstrict  of  Columbia  Society,  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  as  follows: 

Commendation  to  DntEcrom  or  Bureau  op 
Engraving  and  Printing 

Whereas  many  citizens  at  the  United 
States  have  expressed  concern  over  rumors 
that  the  Ume-honored  motto  "In  God  We 
Trust"  was  to  be  removed  from  our  coins 
and  currency:   and 

Whereas  a  conclusive  statement  appeared 
In  the  CoNGRxssioifAL  Record  for  January 
30,   1964,  by  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 


mittee on  Consumer  Affairs  which  has  the 
responsibility  for  bUls  dealing  with  odns  and 
currency,  that  there  is  no  blU  pending  In 
Congress  to  remove  the  motto  frocn  coins 
and  currency:  and 

Whereas  "In  Ood  We  Trust"  appears  on 
all  coins  In  keeping  with  a  law  passed  In  1956 
making  It  mandatory,  which  law  also  made 
It  mandatory  that  the  motto  be  placed  on 
all  currency  Issues  at  such  time  as  new 
dies  for  printing  are  adopted;  and 

Whereas  the  same  Congressional  Rbcord 
published  a  chart  furnlBhed  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Kngravlng  and  Printing 
which  showed  that  by  1966  over  77  percent 
of  our  total  currency  will  carry  the  motto: 

Resolved.  That  the  District  of  Columbia 
Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, commend  Mr.  H.  J.  Holtaclaw,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  for 
placing  into  effect  the  conversion  schedule 
for  new  currency  as  rapidly  as  manpower 
availability   wUl   allow 


Checkinf  on  L.B.J.'s  Frugality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  calitornia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2.  1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 

Checkino    on    L.B.J.'S    "PRUOALrrY" 

When  President  Johnson,  declaring  he 
stood  for  "fiscal  prudence"  and  "national 
frugality,"  submitted  a  $97,900  million 
budget  to  Congreas — $600  million  less  than 
the  year  before — there  was  great  rejoicing 
throughout  the  land. 

And  when  he  followed  words  with  action, 
ttuntng  off  the  White  House  lights,  many 
began  comparing  the  free-wheeling  Texas 
millionaire  with  tight-fisted  Calvin  CooUdge. 

It  may  thus  come  as  a  sur|Mise  that  this 
popular  Image  of  L.BJ.  has  been  ccUled  into 
question  by  two  organizations  which  have 
been  checking  Into  the  figures. 

In  a  report  Just  released  by  the  Republican 
Critical  Issues  Ootmcll,  Dr.  Raymond  J. 
Saulnler,  head  of  its  oocnmittee  on  taxes  and 
fiscal  policies,  charges  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration Is  In  a  class  by  itself  In  employ- 
ing budgeteerlng  to  create  a  favorable  Image. 

Par  from  saving  money,  he  says  that  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  expenditure  explosion  Is 
a  threat  to  the  Nation's  financial  solvency. 
He  asserts  LJ3 J.'s  projected  spending  reduc- 
tions are  either  of  doubtful  practicality  or 
stem  from  bookkeeping  devices. 

One  of  these  devices  employed  quite  re- 
cently was  the  action  of  the  Senate,  which 
interrupted  its  filibuster  to  rush  through  a 
$1,350  million  deficiency  funds  bill.  By  get- 
ting this  bill  passed  by  July  1,  the  President 
can  have  this  huge  deficit  charged  against 
the  Kennedy  budget  for  fiscal  1964  Instead 
of  against  the  Johnson  budget  for  fiscal  196S. 

A  somewhat  similar  report  comes  from  the 
Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
which  has  been  checking  the  President's 
budget  by  the  action  taken  on  appropriation 
bills  by  Congress. 

As  of  now,  it  says  the  picture  isn't  too  bad. 
So  far,  on  the  basis  of  the  bills  already  con- 
sidered, the  1965  appropriation  total  appears 
to  be  only  "a  little  above  the  1964  total  In 
the  same  bills." 

But  there's  a  catch  to  this  reckoning.  As 
E^igene  F.  Rinta,  director  of  research  for  the 
State  chamber  group  points  out:  "ThU  obvi- 
ously leaves  no  room  for  Congress  to  enact 
any  costly  new  spending  programs." 


Where,  then,  does  Mr.  Johnson  ex]iect  Con- 
gress to  find  the  money  for  the  eight  new 
•pending  programs  he  has  proposed? 

His  attack  on  poverty,  aid  to  Appalachla. 
urban  mass  transportation,  area  redevelon. 
ment,  expansion  of  urban  renewal,  and  public 
housing,  general  aid  to  public  schools,  mix4 
medicare,  all  remain  to  be  considered. 

When  the  President  first  submitted  this 
budget  to  Congress — and  proposed  to  provide 
vastly  more  benefits  for  the  American  people 
as  voters  at  even  leas  expense  to  them  •• 
taxpayers — some  of  the  more  levelheaded  of 
the  legislators  regarded  it  skeptically. 

Among  them.  Senator  Dixksen  stUd  Ur. 
Johnson  might  have  to  employ  "some  leger- 
demain" to  give  more  for  less.  House  Repub- 
lican leader  Charles  A.  Halleck  was  even 
more  bitmt  describing  L.B.J.'8  propoeal  as 
"putting  together  a  fast  buck  budget  with 
mirrors." 

That  certainly  appears  to  be  what  hap. 
pened  this  week  when,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  foreign  aid  program  was  instituted  in 
1946,  the  House  voted  to  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  every  dollar  a  President  had 
asked  for — this  time  for  $3,516,700,000 

Apparently,  opposition  was  disarmed  by 
the  poor  talk  of  L.B.J..  his  repeated  claim 
that  it  was  a  "bare  bones"  program,  a  "bl- 
klnl-slzedblll." 

Truth  Is,  It  was  for  exactly  $616,700,000 
more  than  Congress  voted  for  foreign  aid  a 
year  ago,  when  President  Kennedy's  reqaed 
was  slashed  to  $3  billion.  But  then  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  (AID) 
suddenly  discovered  It  had  $660,876,000  in 
unexpended  funds,  with  which  to  supplement 
the  appropriation. 

Would  it  not  have  been  more  prudent  and 
more  frugal  of  LJBJ.,  before  asking  for  t 
half  bllUon  dollars  more  this  year,  to  have 
found  out  how  much  AID  will  have  In  un- 
expended funds  this  time? 


East-West  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or    CAUroRNIA 

IN  THE  "house  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday,  July  2,  1964 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  I  submit  for 
inclusion  In  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  June  24,  1964,  Dallas  Morning  News. 

The  editorial  contains  pertinent  com- 
ment on  administration  policy  relating 
to  trade  with  the  Communist  bloc  which 
will  be  of  Interest  to  the  Congress. 
East-Webt  Trade 

The  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee has  Just  released  a  report  in  depth  on  the 
"Many  Crises  of  the  Soviet  Economy"  which 
Is  not  only  revoallng  of  the  inherent  failures 
of  the  Commuxilst  system  but  suggests  obvi- 
ous trade  and  diplomatic  strategies  for  the 
West. 

Itemizing  the  Russians'  crises  in  agricul- 
ture. Industry,  raw  materials,  quality  control, 
planning,  and,  most  of  all,  the  lack  of  hiunan 
incentive,  the  report  concludes  that  "these 
crises  i>erslst  from  year  to  year"  and  "appear 
to  grow  from  year  to  year."  A  few  examples 
follow: 

In  1961,  some  198,000  tractors.  31,000  grain 
combines,  and  20.000  forage  harvesters  were 
inactive  at  harvest  time  because  parts  were 
not  available. 

Repair  of  existing  machine  tools  requires 
8.6  times  as  many  people  as  those  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  new  tools;  electric  mo- 
tors spend  80  to  40  percent  of  their  first 
year  of  working  time  undergoing  repairs. 
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At  any  given  time,  not  lees  than  40  perc«mt 
of  all  vehicles  In  the  U.S.8.R.  are  Idle  await- 

'^In'^ToOcT  47  percent  of  aU  television  sets 
-ent  on  the  blink  In  tiie  first  6  months  ol 
ooeratlon;  In  1961  the  figure  was  63  perc«mt; 
^1962  It  was  61  percent.  In  most  advanced 
iocletles.  the  quality  of  manufacturing  tends 
jTlmprove:  In  the  Soviet  Union,  It  seems  to 

^ln*t^ad  of  catching  up  with  the  W«it, 
soviet  industry  is  actually  falling  further 
behind  and  U  becoming  more  dependent  on 
the  West  in  an  IntroducUon  to  the  sub- 
committee's report.  Senator  Thomas  Dodd. 
Democrat  of  Connecticut  observes  that  in- 
creiised  East-West  trade  "may  well  be  a 
muter  of  survival"  for  the  Communists 

For  this  reason,  he  says,  we  can  expect  that 
■a  firm  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  West 
will  produce  political  concessions  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviets.  The  possibilities  before 
Western  diplomacy  are  limitless.  If  we  are 
prepared  to  use  our  economic  bargaining 
power  as  an  Instrument  for  the  extension 
of  freedom.  East- West  trade  could  be  a 
boon  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  (but) 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  curse  If  the  West  Is 
foolish  enough  to  give  it  to  the  Communist 
bloc    on    a    platter,   demanding   nothing    in 

return" 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  our  failure  to 
use  our  economic  bargaining  power  In  trade 
negotiations  with  the  CommunUts  was  the 
multimillion-dollar  wheat  deal  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  administration.  Represenu- 
tlve  Olenarb  Lipscomb,  Republican,  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  Just  uncovered  a  startling  fact 
burled  in  the  Commerce  Department's 
May  22  export  license  report:  In  May,  the 
Department  authorized  the  Soviet  Union  to 
reexport  $12,589,000  worth  of  our  wheat  to 
Rumania 

At  the  time  the  wheat  deal  was  made,  we 
were  told  that  It  was  necessary  to  feed  hun- 
gry Russians  and  were  assured  that  the 
U  SB.R  would  not  be  allowed  to  transship 
any  of  the  wheat  to  Its  satellites.  Lip- 
scomb's discovery  brings  up  several  obvious 
questions. 

Have  the  Soviet's  made  a  profit  reselling 
this  wheat  which  the  U.S.  taxpayers  sub- 
sidized? 

Are  those  "hungry  Russians'  going  to 
stiu-ve.  or  will  we  send  more  wheal  to  take 
care  of  that  problem? 

How  realistic  U  the  administration's  cur- 
rent view  that  Rumania  is  becoming  Inde- 
pendent of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  light  of  this 
latest  deal? 

It  seems  Incredible  that  the  Commerce 
Department  would  authorize  the  Soviet  re- 
sale of  our  wheat  to  Rumania  at  the  very 
time  the  State  Department  Is  trying  to  estab- 
lish diplomatic  relations  and  expand  trade 
with  Rumania  In  order  to  wean  It  away  from 
the  Moscow  orbit. 

If  the  State  Department's  thesU  about 
Rumanian  Independence  Is  valid,  we  should 
be  selling  wheat  to  the  Rtimanlana  directly, 
instead  of  letting  the  Russians  use  our  wheat 
to  hold  them  in  the  Communist  bloc. 
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Senator  Earle  B.  Mayfield,  of  Tyler,  Tex. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 


or   TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  July  2. 1964 
Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
include  in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article  that  appeared  In  the  Tyler  Cour- 
ier Times  June  24,  1964.  Senator  May- 
field  was  a  devoted  husband,  father,  aiid 


churchman.  He  was  an  outstanding 
lawyer  and  businessman  and  pubUc  om- 
clal  Texaa  and  the  Nation  owe  much 
to  the  vision  and  foresight  of  this  out- 
standing and  noble  personality. 

Loyalty  to  the  Democratic  Party  wa£ 
a  characteristic  of  Senator  Mayfield. 
He  was  not  one  who  respected  and  sup- 
ported his  party  only  while  he  was  re- 
ceiving honors  from  it.  The  last  tune 
I  had  a  long  chat  with  Senator  Mayfield 
was  in  the  fall  of  1962  in  Tyler  when  he 
and  I  sat  at  the  head  table  where  the 
Honorable  John  Connally  was  the  princi- 
pal speaker  in  behalf  of  his  candidacy  for 
Governor  and  the  Democratic  Party. 

There  survive  Senator  Mayfield  in  his 
immediate  family  his  wonderful  wife, 
Miss  Ora,  and  two  very  outstanding  sons, 
John  and  Earle  B.  Mayfield.  Jr.  Senator 
Mayfield  and  the  great  Mayfield  family 
will  never  be  forgotten  among  the  people 
of  east  Texas  and  Texas  and  the  Nation. 
I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy  to  the 
family  and  friends  of  my  believed  friend, 
Senator  Mayfield.  I  pray  that  God  will 
sustain  and  comfort  them  all. 
Earle  Mayfield.  Former  Senator,  Dies  in 
TrvER 

Former  U  S.  Senator  from  Texas.  Earle 
Bradford  Mayfield.  83,  died  at  4 :20  p.m.  Tues- 
day at  his  home,  505  South  Chilton,  In  Tyler. 
after  a  short  Illness 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2:30  p.m. 
Thursday  at  Marvin  Methodist  Church.  Dr. 
Harry  V.  Rankin   and   Dr.  Walter   Kerr  wlU 

officiate.  J.  ^  ,, 

Burial  will,  be  in  the  family  plot  at  Oak- 
wood  Cemetery.  Burlts-Walker-Tlpplt  Fu- 
neral Home  is  directing  arrangements.  Ma- 
sonic services  will  be  held  at  graveside  with 
St  John's  Masonic  Lodge  of  Tyler  In  charge. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ora  May- 
field  two  sons,  John  S.  Mayfield.  of  Syracuse, 
NY  and  Earle  B.  Mayfield,  Jr.,  of  Dallas; 
two  '  brothers.  John  P.  Mayfield,  of  Corsl- 
cana  and  Dr.  Jack  Mayfield  of  Houston; 
and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Irwln  Hill  of  Hotiston. 

Pallbearers  are  T.  C.  Harvey,  Jr..  Ocle 
Grimes.  George  Jones,  James  W.  Aston.  James 
D  Berry.  Judge  Joe  Estes,  Brady  Gentry, 
Joe  Swann.  Fred  Hall,  and  Pete  White. 

Honorary  pallbearers  are  James  S.  Oresh- 
am  C.  N.  Avery,  Ben  Sutton,  James  Truelove, 
Henry  Carter,  Wilton  E>anlel,  and  Gus  Pinker- 
ton,  Sr.  Members  of  the  board  of  stewards 
and  Friendly  Bible  Class  at  Marvin  Methodist 
Church  also  are  pallbearers. 

W  F.  Weeks,  president  of  the  Smith  County 
Bar  Association,  said  all  members  of  the  bar 
who  plan  to  attend  the  funeral  are  requested 
to  sit  together  "as  a  show  of  affection  and 
respect  for  this  very  outstanding  member  of 
our  group."  He  said  the  group  will  meet  at 
the  church  a  few  minutes  early. 

Since  his  retirement  from  the  Senate  In 
1929,  Mr.  Mayfield  has  been  recognized  as 
a  power  In  Texaa  Democratic  Party  circles. 
He  served  one  term  In  the  Senate,  being 
elected  in  1922.  Prior  to  that  time  he  had 
served  10  years  as  railroad  commissioner 
and  6  years  as  State  senator  from  the  27th 
District. 

Counties  In  that  district  Included  Bell. 
Bosque,  Coryell,  and  Hamilton.  He  carried 
every  county  in  the  two  races  he  made  for 
the  State  office.  At  the^time  of  hU  first 
election,  he  held  the  distinction  of  being  the 
youngest  man  ever  to  serve  In  the  upper 
chamber  of  the  Texas  Leglslattu-e.  He  had 
not  lived  In  the  district  long  enough  to  vote, 
but  he  was  still  elected. 

During  his  term  In  the  Senate,  he  fought 
for  Judicial  reforms,  better  public  education, 
operation  of  the  State  on  a  cash  basis,  a 
Stat«  department  of  agrlctdttu^,  the  spread 
of  experiment  stations,  and  Improved  penal 


system,  and  larger  appropriations  for  State 
eleemosynary  InBtltutlons. 

He  also  supported  actively  all  prohibition 
l^lslatlon. 

Among  the  laws  which  he  authored  while 
serving  In  the  VS.  Senate  were:  authorizing 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
make  emergency  freight  rates  Into  drought 
or  flood-stricken  areas;  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  regulate  the  tolls  for  tran- 
sit across  the  Red  River  bridges;  control 
classification  law  which  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
surplus  cotton  in  the  United- States  by  Staple 
lengths  and  grade  and  thereby  separating  low 
from  high  grade;  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  study  the  possible  uses  for 
low-grade  cotton. 

Mr  Mayfield  had  resided  in  Tyler  since 
1931  He  came  here  after  the  opening  of  the 
East  Texas  Oil  Field.  In  1939,  he  organized 
the  law  firm  of  Mayfield  and  Grlsham. 

He  was  a  graduate  ol  Southwestern  Uni- 
versity in  Georgetown  in  1900.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  which  he 
served  as  a  steward  for  60  years 

He  was  a  32d  degree  Mason,  a  member  of 
the  Scottish  Rite,  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  and  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Blks.  the  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
and  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

He  was  a  native  of  Rusk  County. 


Speaker  Jolin  W.  McCormack 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or   ICASSACHrrsCTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1, 1964 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  dynamic,  outstanding,  and 
hardworking  pubUc  servants  of  our  time 
Is  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
who  presides  over  this  body  as  Speaker 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCorkack. 

He  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  pubUc 
service  of  his  State  and  Nation.  Indeed, 
he  has  reached  the  plruiacle  of  pubUc  life 
as  Speaker  of  this  House  and  now  stands 
second  in  line  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States, 

Many  tributes  and  honors  have  come 
to  him  during  his  long  service.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  additional  articles 
praising  this  great  man  and  the  magnifi- 
cent manner  in  which  he  has  conducted 
himself  In  pubUc  office  and  the  great 
success  he  has  enjoyed  since  assuming 
the  speakership  of  this  great  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Pall 
River  (Mass.)  Herald  News.    I  also  offer 
a  fine  article  written  by  Donald  R.  Lar- 
rabee,    Washington    correspondent    for 
the  Herald  and  a  numbeiiof  other  news- 
papers in  the  country.    Mr.  Larrabee  has 
been  on  the  Washington  scene  and  on 
Capitol  Hill  for  a  number  of  years.    He 
has  distinguished  himself  for  his  per- 
ceptive and  knowledgeable  reporting  and 
his  excellent  imderstandlng  of  what  goes 
on  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Major  Role 
For    the    second   time    In   recent    years    a 
Massachusetts  Congressman  is  the  "next  In 
line"  to  sccceed  to  the  Presidency  in  case 
the   Chief   Executive  dies  or  Is   unable   U 
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function.  Congressman  Joskph  W.  Mastim, 
Jr.,  served  In  thla  capacity  wben  be  waa 
House  Speaker  during  the  flnt  term  of 
President  Truman.  House  Speaker  Johk  W. 
McCoRMACK  Is  the  next  In  line  of  succes- 
sion   to    tlie    Presidency    right   now. 

There  Is  no  possible  way  of  minimizing  the 
importance  of  SpecJcer  McCoruack's  posi- 
tion, both  as  leader  of  the  lower  Chamber 
of  Congress  and  the  possible  heir  to  the 
Presidency.  It  Is  characteristic  of  the  man 
that  he  carries  his  responsibilities  lightly 
and  without  undue  strain. 

Speaker  McCorjcack  has  been  a  profes- 
sional for  many  years  In  a  field  where  am- 
ateurs, however  well  Intentloned.  often  ac- 
complish little.  He  is  not  flamboyant;  he 
Is  not  a  headline  grabber.  Rather,  be  has 
been  content  to  serve  the  best  interests  of 
this  State  and  the  Nation,  quietly  and  with- 
out fanfare. 

He  Is  a  major  figure  In  the  public  life  of 
the  country,  and  Massachusetts  should  be 
pleased  that,  once  again,  one  of  the  men  it 
has  sent  to  Washlng^n  has  been  able  to 
attain  such  high  rank. 

Spxakxs  Johw  W.  McCokmack — Hi  Is  Happy 

IN  His  Job  and  Doino  It  Coicpitentlt 

(By  Donald  R.  Larrabee) 

WASHrNGToN. — About  a  dozen  years  ago, 
US.  Representative  John  W.  McCormack,  of 
south  Boston,  was  being  urged  by  some  pow- 
erful labcM-  leaders  to  campaign  for  the  Demo- 
cartlc  vice  presidential  nomination.  He  told 
his  enthusiastic  supporters  at  the  1B52  na- 
tions convention  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  his  lore — he  was  the  Demo- 
cratic floor  leader  at  the  time — and  that  he 
had  neither  desire  nor  ambition  for  national 
ofllce. 

Today,  McCormack  Is  thrust  by  events  Into 
a  position  he  did  not  seek — the  second  most 
powerful  ofllce  In  the  Nation.  Until  January 
ao,  1966,  he  stands  next  In  succession  to  the 
.White  House.  He  is,  at  once,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  "Vice  President,"  cul- 
minating 3S  years  of  dedicated  public  service 
whlc±k  have  prepared  him  better  than  most 
men  for  the  demanding  job  of  the  Presidency. 

MoCobmack's  Is  an  American  success  story 
with  all  the  Ingredients — from  poverty  to 
great  political  power.  In  his  3V4  years  as 
Speaker,  he  has  confounded  the  early  critics 
who  questioned  his  ability  to  put  on  the 
Raytnim  mantle  and  to  provide  the  kind  of 
shrewd  leadership  that  wolud  get  legislative 
results.  At  one  point,  a  couple  of  news- 
papers In  Massachusetts  stiggeeted.  In  effect, 
he  was  too  old  for  the  job  and  should  step 
aside. 

An  that  has  changed  In  recent  months. 
Working  in  doee  harmony  with  a  former 
Honae  colleague.  President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
the  73-year-old  Speaker  has  overcome  the  un- 
favorable Image  with  a  series  of  smaahlng 
Tlctortes — the  tax  cut  Wll,  dvll  rights,  a 
Federal  pay  Increase,  a  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion which  sitrvlved  all  attempt  at  cutting 
the  Johnson  figure,  and  a  cotton-wheat  bill 
that  once  seemed  doomed.  What>  more. 
MoOoEMACK  haa  Insisted  that  the  House  pass 
Ita  approfMlatlcMU  bUla  before  the  fiscal  year 
•nda  June  30.  Ten  of  these  money  measuree 
have  now  been  cleared — and  there  are  only 
two  to  go. 

▼xcws  arx  mnuui 

TlMre'B  a  report  between  the  Speaker  and 
Praaldent  Johnson.  They  worked  together 
on  Mew  Deal  measnires  In  the  House  ss  lonn; 
ago  as  1M7  and  both  had  an  Intense  loyalty 
and  derotlfMi  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  as 
well  as  the  late  Speaker  Sam  Baybxim.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  knows,  first-hand,  that  Ray- 
bum  and  McCormack  were  a  team  during 
prolMbly  the  most  trying  period  in  wotia 
history. 

When  it  eonus  to  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment, McOOBXACK  says  **no  two  men  are  more 
similar  in  thair  views  than  President  Johnson 
•nd  mjsstf  .*    Tlielr  voting  reoorda  bear  thla 


out.  They  see  much  of  each  other  these 
days,  more  often  than  the  regular  Tuesday 
meetings  of  the  oongresslonal  leadership  at 
the  White  House.  They  talk  by  telephone 
regularly.  And  the  two  men  have  an  xinder- 
standlng  covering  any  dlpablllty  on  the  part 
of  President  Johnson.  The  Speaker  la  kept 
fully  Informed  on  White  House  decisions, 
plans,  and  policies.  He  Is  privy  to  tha  Na- 
tion's innermost  secrets.  McCormack  at- 
tends all  meetings  of  the  National  Security 
Council. 

In  apparent  prefect  health,  McCormack  Is 
In  the  peculiar  situation  of  being  the  con- 
stitutional heir  to  the  Presidency  while  being 
singularly  Ignored  by  his  party  and  the  prees 
In  sp>eculatlon  over  a  possible  running  mate 
for  Lyndon  Johnson  this  year.  His  age  Is 
cited  as  the  prlnclpval  reason  although  he 
sounds  like  the  beet  health  risk  In  the  world. 
The  Speaker  has  never  really  been  sick  a  day 
In  his  life. 

PRAISED    BT    GOP'ER 

Republican  Representative  John  Satloe. 
of  Pennsylvania,  took  the  House  floor  last  De- 
cember on  the  occasion  of  McCobmack's  72d 
birthday  and  sought  to  answer  those  who 
are  "writing  off"  the  Speaker  because  of  his 
age.  Baylor  reminded  his  colleagues  that 
McCormack  is  younger  than  seven  chair- 
men at  the  standing  conunlttees  of  the 
House:  10  years  younger  tlfan  Benjamin 
Franklin  when  ha  became  a  delegate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  10  years  younger 
than  Winston  Churchill  when  he  became 
Prime  Minister  of  England  again  In  1956,  etc. 

If  party  loyalty  were  the  criterion.  It  would 
be  hard  to  think  of  anyone  with  a  more  per- 
teoX  record  of  support  for  the  Democratic 
programs  from  the  New  Deal  through  the 
New  Frontier  to  L^.J.'s  Great  Society. 
Strangely  McCormack  seems  to  be  regarded 
as  something  of  a  conservative  by  the  liberals 
and  Intellectuals  of  his  party. 

"I've  got  a  100-percent  progressive  voting 
record,"  he  says,  "but  I'm  not  a  radical." 

LOVXS   TOT7NCSTXRS 

McCormack,  who  has  no  children  of  his 
own,  loves  to  entertain  youngsters  who  visit 
the  Capitol.  He's  been  known  to  Invite  them 
Into  the  House  chamber,  during  the  morn- 
ing hour  before  the  session  convenes,  and 
Invites  them  to  take  turns  sitting  In  the  big 
chair  when  he  presides. 

"Go  ahead.  Try  It,'  he  says,  "I  never 
thought  I'd  be  sitting  there  one  day." 

In  those  early  years,  when  McCormack  had 
to  quit  school  to  support  his  mother  and 
young  brothers  after  his  father  died,  a  posi- 
tion of  national  lefulershlp  could  hardly 
have  entered  his  tender  Imagination.  He 
landed  a  spot  as  an  office  boy  for  a  lawyer 
at  $4  a  week  and  studied  law  on  hla  own 
untn  he  could  pass  the  Massachusetts  bar 
examination.  He  won  election  to  an  un- 
expired House  term  In  1928  and  has  been 
aent  back  to  Washington  every  3  years  since 
then^-often  without  Republicans  bothering 
to  put  an  opponent  in  the  race  against  hlzn. 

Despite  his  years  In  Washington,  serving 
throue^  depression,  war.  postwar  adjust- 
ment, the  atomic  and  space  ages,  as  floor 
leader  for  hla  party  In  the  House,  and  ad- 
vlaer  to  four  Democratic  Presidents.  McCoa- 
MACK  remains  a  mystery  man  to  many  (Mr- 
sons  and  very  few  claim  that  they  know  him 
Intimately.  This  may  be  due,  In  part,  to  the 
fact  that  the  McCosmacks  have  managed  to 
stay  out  of  the  social  stream  In  Washington 
all  these  years. 

Avoms  cocktail  cntctrrr 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  startle  sophisticated 
and  hardened  Washington  types  that  John 
and  Harriet  McCormack  have  been  able  to 
escape  the  cocktail  circuit.  The  Invltatlopa 
arrive  by  the  score  every  day  but  unless  the 
White  House  beckons  or  there  Is  a  compel- 
ling Dsmocratlo  Party  fund-ralatng  dinner, 
MoCoBMAcaE  la  able  to  say  "no  thanka."  Ha 
haa  always  snjoywl  dinner  with  hla  wife  In 
thalr  Washington  hotel  apartmsnt. 


There  are  other  facets  of  the  Speaker's  Ufa 
and  perwinallty  that  make  him  atypical 
among  U.S.  politicians:  Ovw  the  years  he  baa 
always  traveled  exclusively  by  automobile  or 
train.  The  only  airplane  trip  he  ever  m^,|, 
was  to  the  Rayb\irs  funeral  In  1961  Mc- 
Cormack has  lived  with  the  most  cniclal 
problems  of  our  times  but  he  haa  never  bean 
out  of  the  United  States.  He  sUU  wrltss 
scores  of  letters  to  Members  of  CongreM  and 
friends  In  a  heavy  large  scrawl,  rather  than 
dictating  to  a  secretary. 

He  has  a  light  lunch,  loves  cheese  sand- 
wiches, chocolate  Ice  creemi.  and  a  good  cigar 
(although  he's  not  smoking  as  many  these 
days ) .  Friends  have  never  known  him  to 
take  an  alcoholic  drink,  tail  an  offcolor  story 
or.  they  say.  go  back  on  his  word. 

The  Speaker  claims  he's  working  no  harder 
today  with  his  dual  responsibilities  than  he 
was  as  Democratic  floor  leader.  Staff  mepi- 
bers  point  out.  however,  that  he  must  att^ftd 
more  meetings  and  give  more  time  to  qa- 
tlonal  and  world  developments.  When  ha 
was  elevated  to  the  speakership  In  1962.  Mc- 
Cormack's  salary  became  $36,000  a  year.  In- 
stead of  $22.500 — the  current  raU  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  He  has  the  use  of  a 
limousine  and  driver,  an  expense  allowance 
of  $10,000  a  year  and  salary  allowances  for 
clerical  help  In  the  offlce  of  the  Speaker  as 
well  as  for  his  own  oongreaaloosl  offlce. 

HANDLXa  district  AITAIBS 

For,  he  cannot  afford  to  forget  that  he 
was  elected  as  a  Representative  of  the  9th 
Oongresslonal  Ertstrlct  of  Massachusetts  and 
there  are  still  people  and  •  problems  back 
home  in  Boston.  In  addition  to  the  suite  off 
the  House  floor,  provided  him  as  Speaker, 
McCormack  has  his  congressional  offices  In 
a  new  area  of  the  Capitol  created  by  tha 
extension  of  the  east  front.  Here,  a  faith- 
ful crew — small  but  intensely  loyal — con- 
ducts the  "Boston  business."  Most  of  the 
staff  has  been  with  him  for  years.  They 
work  long  hours. 

There  are  no  guards  about  the  door.  When 
Secret  Service  men  surrounded  McCormack 
after  the  Kennedy  assassination,  they  were 
noticed  for  only  a  brief  period.  Friends  say 
the  McCoRMACKS  decided  they  dldnt  need 
such  protection. 

If  anything,  the  Speaker  goes  overboard  to 
make  himself  accessible,  especially  to  other 
House  Members.  He  circulates  In  the  lobby, 
always  has*  an  ear  for  oommlttee  chairmen 
and  Congressmen  with  special  problems.  He 
stays  on  good  terms  with  all  factions,  never 
knowing  when  heU  need  them  for  an  Im- 
portant vote.  He  loves  the  House,  Ms  rules. 
Its  procedures.  Its  traditions.  He  knows  Its 
weaknesses  and  the  problems  of  Its  Members. 

And  the  prsaent  membership  haa  demon- 
strated a  growing  respect  for  MoCoemack's 
statesmanlike  handling  of  the  speakership. 
It  can  be  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  he  haa  secured  his  hold  on  what  haa 
bs«n  described  aa  "th«  aeoond  most  power- 
ful office"  In  the  Nation.  Aaaumlng  Demo- 
crats sweep  Congress  again  this  fall,  Mc- 
Cormack will  continue  as  Speaker — political 
leader  of  his  party  in  the  House,  counselor, 
and  adviser  to  Presidents. 


CoBfrescnuB   Jokn  Anderson:    A  Con- 
'^    fretsmnn  Witk  a  Fntare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or  ywaaa 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESKNTATIVIS 

Thursday.  JuJv  2. 1$64 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Spenker.  I  recently 
read  a  most  InteresUng  aoooant  about  a 
friend  and  coQeaffue.  CkmgreBsaan  Josv 
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B  Anderson,  of  Rockford.  lU..  in  the 
jxine  21  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
The  poUtical  profile  was  written  by  Wll- 
lard  Edwards,  a  hig:hly  respected  writer 
on  the  Washington  scene  and  a  30 -year 
veteran  on  Capitol  Hill  as  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune's  Washington  staff. 
Our  friend  and  colleague,  Johk  Ander- 
son haa  compUed  a  remarkable  record, 
has'a  bright  future,  and  I  am  certain  the 
article  about  him  will  be  of  interest  to 
all-  for  as  the  author  states,  he  is  a 
'•man  to  watch"  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  article  follows: 
Man  To  Watch  in  VS.  Conorrss:  John  An- 
derson Is  a  "COM«"  ON  Capttol  Hn.L 

(By  Wlllard  Edwards) 
Washinctok.  June  30— The  young  would- 
be  diplomat  from  the  Middle  West  was  about 
as  raw  a  recruit  for  the  VS.  Foreign  Service 
ss  the  State  Department  had  seen  In  years. 
When  he  was  photographed  for  a  passport, 
a  nervous  grin  ^Ut  his  features.  The  secre- 
tary In  charge  of  his  processing  frowned  at 
the  resxilU. 

"This  U  not  the  sulUble  expression  lor  a 
sincere  young  diplcKnat."  she  Informed  him. 
sternly.     "You  must  pose  again." 

•me  second  sitting  produced  a  likeness 
pronounced  aatlafactory  by  the  Stote  De- 
partment  glrL  Ha  was  stirred  by  an  emo- 
tion which  ha  conceived  to  be  gratitude  for 
her  Interest,  tt  quickly  developed  Into  a 
stronger  sentiment  and  he  asked  her  for  a 
date. 

STUBT    D*    CONTUASTS 

They  were  a  study  In  contrasts — ^he  the 
blond  son  of  Swedlah  immigrants,  she  the 
brimet  daughter  ol  Greek  parents.  People 
turned  their  heads  to  look  at  thU  weU- 
favored  alliance  of  Scandinavia  and  the 
Mediterranean. 

Both  were  new  to  Washington.  She  had 
Just  come  from  Boston  to  work  In  the  State 
Department:  he  was  from  Rockford.  Dl.. 
where  only  a  tew  months  earlier  he  had  sud- 
denly decided  upon  a  Foreign  Servlcs  career 
and.  amazingly,  had  paaaed  tha  dllBcult 
examinations. 

They  had  only  a  few  days  together  before 
he  departed  for  hU  first  foreign  assignment. 
In  West  BerUn,  aa  third  secretary,  he  had 
an  exciting  duty — reporting  on  events  In 
the  Soviet  zone — but  something  was  lacking. 

A    CABLX    PROPOSAI. 

A  cable  went  from  Berlin  to  the  girl  In 
the  State  Department.  Would  she  come  to 
the  rescue  of  a  very  sincere  and  very  lonely 
Junior  officer  by  marrying  him  and  accepting 
the  luxuries  afforded  by  a  salary  of  $8,093  a 
year?    She  would  and  did. 

That  was  less  than  12  years  ago.  Today. 
John  B.  Andesson  and  the  former  Keke 
Machakos.  the  principal  figures  In  this  ro- 
mantic Interlude,  are  again  In  Washington. 
He  U  completing  his  second  term  as  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress  of  the  16th  nilnols  Dis- 
trict, an  area  which  embraces  6  counties  and 
400.000  cltliens  In  the  northwest  cca-ner  ol 
the  State.  They  have  three  daughters  and  a 
son  as  a  result  of  their  Berlin  marriage  In 
January  1953. 

MAKBB    RKMARXABLX    PROORZS8 

For  a  man  who  never  considered  running 
for  office  untU  1966  and  who  dldnt  win  a  seat 
In  Congress  imtll  January  1»61.  AirorRSOK 
has  made  remarkable  progress  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Only  those  versed  In  the  Intricacies 
of  the  House  power  structure  coxild  appreci- 
ate the  significance  of  his  selection  this  week 
to  a  seat  on  the  House  Rules  Oommlttee,  a 
potent  group  which  exwclsee  vast  Influence 
over  the  legislative  program. 

The  Rules  Committee  is.  In  reality,  a  steer- 
ing committee.  Without  It,  there  would  be 
chaos.  It  decides  which  of  the  thousands  o^ 
bills  approved  by  commltteea  shall  be  ad- 
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mltted  to  tha  floor  for  a  TOta.  X»  dscidaa 
also  how  long  a  Wll  rtiall  ha  debated,  whathar 
or  not  amendmanta  wm  IM  pactnlttod.  and 
whether  dlflerencaa  with  tha  Senate  may  ha 
negotiated  In  oonfarence.  It  ahapaa  tha  rery 
substanoa  of  legislation  aJthou^  It  neyer 
initiates  any. 

A    POWXartTL   GROUP 

The  Rules  Commlttea  haa  only  16  mem- 
bers—10  DemocraU  and  6  BepubUcans. 
Most  of  .these  are  veterans,  men  hl^  In 
party  councils,  fully  aware  of  their  potMxUal 
power  to  botUe  up  or  release  measures  af- 
fecting the  domesUc  and  foreign  poUcles  of 
the  Nation.  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
from  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  John  F.  Ken-' 
nedy.  have  been  successfully  challenged  by 
this  small  group. 

House  sophomores  like  Anderson  are  not 
ordinarily  considered  for  the  Rules  Ccwamlt- 
tee.  At  42.  he  will  be  far  Its  Junior  member. 
At  Its  head  are  men  like  Chairman  Howard 
W.  Smith.  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  81.  who 
started  service  In  Congress  before  Anderson 
was  bom:  and  Representative  Clarence  J. 
Brown,  of  Ohio,  68,  the  ranking  RepubUcan 
member,  who  has  served  for  a  quarts  cen- 
tury. The  average  age  of  Anderson's  four 
Republican  colleagues  is  more  than  60  years. 

COULD   BE   CHAIRMAN 

The  small  size  of  the  ccMnmlttee,  plus  the 
advEinced  age  of  many  of  Its  members,  places 
the  new  member  cloew  to  eventual  chair- 
manship than  many  legislators  of  greater 
seniority  serving  on  other  ctxnmlttees.  Thla 
was  a  factor  considered  In  the  selectlcm  of 
Andhison.    It  did  not  deter  the  leaders  who 

picked  him. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  in  his  compara- 
tively short  congressional  career  that  A*n>ER- 
soN  had  been  singled  out  for  a  leadership 
role.  Last  year,  the  82  RepubUcan  Bftunbers 
who  came  to  Congress  In  1961  selected  him 
as  one  of  the  2  voting  Representatives 
they  were  aUotted  on  the  OOP  p»Ucy  com- 
mittee. This  group  reoommemda  RepubUcan 
action  and  policy  to  the  minority  as  a  guide 
tar  consideration  of  legislation. 

Early  this  year,  he  was  aj^x>lnted  by  Re- 
publican leaders  to  a  seat  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  constating  of  nine 
Senators  and  nine  Repreaentatlves,  which  is 
one  of  the  highly  prized  assignments  on 
Capitol  Hill.  The  committee  Is  entrusted 
with  aU  nuclear  secrete  and  has  a  watchdog 
function  over  iwograms  whldi  affect  the 
security  of  every  American  citizen. 

ON    PAUL    REVEXX  TEAM 


In  recognition  erf  his  talents  as  a  speaker, 
he  was  leader  of  one  of  the  seven  "Paul  Re- 
vere" teams  who  toured  the  Nation  this 
spring  to  Inform  the  electorate  ol  the  Re- 
publican view  on  UJB.  lorelgn  and  domestic 
policies.  The  assignment  called  not  only  lor 
oratorical .  ability  but  wide  knowledge  ol 
domestic  and  International  affairs,  the  state 
ol  the  economy,  and  the  record  and  per- 
formance ol  the  Johnson  administration. 

A  fourth  acknowledgment  of  his  abUlty 
came  In  his  appointment  by  the  Speaker  aa 
one  of  the  nine  members  of  a  select  commit- 
tee to  InvesUgatfc  Government  research  pro- 
grams. The  staggering  extent  ol  tbeaa  pro- 
grams, which  have  mushroomed  from  $3  bU- 
Uon  to  114  bUUon  In  the  last  decade,  has  dis- 
turbed leaders  of  both  parties  who  fear  that 
duplication  and  waste  has  flourished. 

LOOKED    ON    AS    COMER 

Anderson  Is  thtis  marked  In  th*  House  as 
a  potential  leader,  one  of  the  energetic  young 
Republican  conservatives  who  are  striving  to 
substitute  more  aggressive  policies  for  the 
complacent  "Uve  and  let  live"  attitude  oi 
some  Republican  spokesmen  in  tha  past. 
Minority  Leader  Charles  A.  Hallbck,  of  In- 
diana, whose  approval  was  essential  at  every 
step  In  ANDttsoN's  climb  up  the  House  lad- 
der, acclaims  him  as  a  genuine  "comet." 

He  Is.  like  most  of  this  group,  a  supporter 
of  Senator  Barrt  Golowater,  of  Arizona,  as 


tha  GOP  nomlnaa  for  President,  but  he  haa 
«TolTed  hU  own  ideas  on  foreign  and  do- 
mastle  policy  and  la  extraordlnarUy  arUculate 
in   expreaalng   ttwm. 

Amosoir'a  story  la  unusual  In  that  ha  was 
frankly  groping,  for  many  ysara,  few  a  eareer 
In  which  he  ooukl  take  full  aatlafacUoo.  Tha 
private  practice  of  law  w»a  remunaraUva 
but  left  him  vaguely  dlacootentad.  He  con- 
sidered the  teaching  of  law  but  decided  It 
was  not  for  him. 

WORLD   WAR   n    VETEEAMB 

Thirty  montha  In  uniform  during  World 
War  n  and  participation  In  four  major  cam- 
paigns In  the  Buropean  theater  convinced 
him  he  was  not  a  spectacular  succesa  aa  a 
military  man.  More  than  2  years  in  the  For- 
eign Service  opened  hla  eyea  to  tha  buraau- 
cratlc  frustrations  and  financial  handicaps  of 
American  diplomacy.  Four  years  as  State's 
attorney  lor  WlnnAago  Oounty  (Rockford.) 
enriched  his  experience  but  the  prospect  (rf  a 
lifetime  career  as  a  prosecutor  did  not  In- 
spire him. 

It  was  not  \intll  1969  when  ha  was  87 
that  tha  opportunity  of  running  for  Con- 
greaa  presented  Itaelf  and  the  odda  agalnat 
him  were  overwhelming.  RepreaentaUTe  Leo 
Allen,  the  veteran  Republic  incumbent,  an- 
nounced hla  retirement.  State  Senator  Mar- 
vin Burt  was  the  obvious  replacement,  a  man 
who  had  for  16  years  in  the  Stats  Isgialaturea 
represented  four  ol  the  aeven  countlea  ttxen 
In  tha  district.  Backed  by  the  RepubUcan 
organization,  Burt  announced  hla  candl<laoy 
In  May  1969.  Three  others  jumped  into  tha 
primary  race  and  Anderson  was  a  tardy 
filth  entrant  In  October. 

STARTS    BUILOINC    ORGANIZATION 

As  the  result  of  his  election  aa  State's  at- 
torney 4  years  earlier,  Anderson  had  a  aub- 
Btantlal  lollowlng  In  hla  home  oounty  but 
he  waa  almoat  literally  unknown  In  other 
oounUee.  He  located  an  <rtd  Uw  achool  frland 
In  Whiteside  County  and  prevaUed  upon  him 
to  heed  a  camiMlgn  ocxninlttee.  He  knew  no- 
body In  Lee  Oounty  but  convlnoed  the  mayor 
of  Dixon  to  head  another  committee. 

His  opponent  was  not  only  widely  known 
but  enjoyed  organizational  auppori.  Ha 
could  argue  truthfully  that  ANmasoN  waa  a 
brash  young  man  who  wouldn't  know  a  leg- 
islative chamber  If  he  saw  one.  Burt  declared. 

T7PSST    or    T7P8ETS 

It  was  the  upset  ol  upsets  when  Anderson 
topped  his  major  primary  opponent  by  6.500 
votes  and  went  on  to  win  the  election  against 
a  Democratic  rival.  He  accomplished  the 
mJraoie  by  making  three  times  aa  man/ 
speeches  as  any  other  candidate,  by  extensive 
use  of  television,  by  stressing  the  need  for 
youth  and  new  Ideas  In  Congress. 

And^^on's  qualities  as  a  speechmako*  are 
imquestloned.  He  projects  a  sincerity  and 
fervor  which  an  oldtlmer  «Mnpared  to  the 
zeal  of  revivalist  BUly  Sunday  but  an  exami- 
nation ol  his  orations  In  the  House  and  on 
the  campaign  traU  revealed  no  trace  ol 
demagogwy.  A  lively  sense  of  himica-  saves 
them  Irom  solemnity. 

From  boyhood  In  Rocklord,  where  he  was 
ham  February  15,  1922,  he  loved  to  talk  In 
public  and  he  was  a  star  debater  In  high 
school  later  at  tha  UnlvM'slty  ol  lUlnoU.  He 
had  lltUe  Interest  In  sports,  iM^ferred  to 
spend  an  evening  In  the  school  Uteary,  and 
he  has  a  suspiclm  he  was  regarded '  as  a 
grind.  He  made  Phi  Beta  Kappa  In  his 
Junior  year. 

GOOD   TRIAL   LAWYER 

The  law  appeared  to  be  a  good  profession 
for  (Hie  whose  great  passion  was  debating 
but  80  months  trf  war  service  intervened 
before  he  could  complete  his  legal  educa- 
tion at  Illinois  and  Harvard  Law  School 
where  he  got  a  master's  degree.  He  had 
offers  to  teach  law  at  aeveral  tinlversltlss  but 
he  was  still  sort  of  groping  and  decided  to 
return  home  to  Roclcford  and  |wactloe  law. 
He  became  a  fairly  decent  trial  lawyer. 
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Suddenly,  In  1053,  he  was  seised  by  an 
urge  to  enter  the  Foreign  Serrlce.  He  me 
then  30,  vaguely  dleaatUfled  decplte  Bome 
succees.  Without  prepanttlan,  he  took  the 
rigorous  8-djiy  examination  and  passed  It, 
exoepi  for  the  foreign  language  sectloa.  In 
S  months  at  special  tutoring,  be  brushed  up 
his  oolleffe  Oemum,  passed  the  examination, 
and  found  himself  a  class  6  Foreign  Ser^'loe 
officer. 

THK    GREATEST    THXNG 

In  Washington,  while  taking  the  90-day 
"wonder  oouree"  which  would  qualify  hUn 
to  represent  the  United  States  abroad,  he 
met  the  girl  who  woxild  become  his  wife. 
The  IncldMit  about  the  passport  photo  Is 
now,  of  course,  a  family  Joke  In  which  he 
t  Tpi'sescin  a  su^>lclon  that  her  insistence 
upon  a  second  photograph  was  merely  a  ruse 
to  promote  a  better  acquaintance.  In  seri- 
ous vein.  Ambsbsok  says  the  meeting  was 
"the  greatest  thing  that  ever  happened." 

He  found  his  assignment  in  Berlin  tre- 
mendously exciting.  As  the  reporting  officer 
OQ  Soviet  affairs,  he  was  In  contact  with 
both  overt  and  covert  sources.  He  was  on 
this  duty  whan  Stalin  died  and  witnessed 
the  subsequent  Saet  Berlin  riots  which  were 
crushed  by  Rueslan  tanks.  He  gained  from 
his  SVi  yieefs  atiroad,  during  which  be  trav- 
eled extensively  In  Europe,  a  background  now 
wn  ling  him  In  ffood  stead  In  the  consldera- 
tloa  ol  Intematlonal  problems. 

ITHT    HK    KCHGNKD 

He  resigned  this  post  for  a  simple  reason — 
he  could  not  support  a  family  on  the  meager 
salary  of  a  third  secretary.  Back  home  in 
Rockford,  after  a  few  months  of  law  prac- 
tice, the  office  of  State's  attorney  became 
vacant  aad  he  made  his  first  venture  into 
poUtlos. 

As  in  his  later  try  for  Congress,  Andkxson 
was  the  untordog  In  a  primary  where  the 
other  fovr  candidates  could  claim  more  ex- 
parlenoe  and  enjoyed  organ  Ivjttianal  and 
ttnaiwial  backing.  It  was  a  strictly  amateur- 
ish effort  in  which  he  almost  llteraUy  talkwl 
himself  to  vletory,  winning  l>y  1,800  votes. 
It  Is  still  talked  about  as  the  upset  to  end 
all  upsets  In  Rockford. 

After  neaity  4  years  In  Congress,  he  la 
busy  and  contented.  He  has  no  more  doubts 
about  his  career. 

"I've  found  my  niche,"  he  said.  "I  feel 
that  I  belong  here.  It  is  a  dally  challenge, 
offerlxag  oppartvmlties  for  aooompllshment. 
There  may  be  moments  of  frustration  but 
never  of  boredom.  After  all  the  twists  and 
turns,  I've  found  the  thing  I  like  to  do  most." 


Red  Trade:  Can  We  Afford  It? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WIL50N 

or   CALirOKNZA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2.  1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following : 

Red  Txade:  Can  We  Atfoiid  It? 

At  the  ooncluslon  of  the  American- 
Rumanian  trade  agreement,  with  our  allies 
visibly  drooling  at  the  poealblllty  of  getting 
a  piece  of  the  big  Red  market,  it  is  time  all 
Western  states  took  a  long-range  view  of 
such  trade  with  the  enemy  and  adopted  a 
Joint  poeture. 

To  say  that  such  trade  In  Itself  eases  ten- 
sion and  promotes  peace,  or  to  assert  as  the 
English  do.  that  a  well-fed  Communist  Is 
easier  to  deal  with  than  a  hungry  one.  is  un- 
adulterated tommyrot. 


Such  suguflsents  are  designed  either  to 
oonvtiioe  tlM  eotd-war  weary  at  the  West, 
who  want  desperately  to  believe  such  non- 
sense, or  to  salve  the  saatly  salved  consciences 
at  Wostem  profiteers. 

Trade  with  the  East  can  only  be  JnstUlsd 
on  the  hard  ground  of  Western  self-interest, 
if  it  Is  to  be  Justified  at  all.  One  such  mo- 
tive might  exist  if  our  balance  of  payments 
were  so  out  of  whack  as  to  imperil  the  West- 
ern monetary  system.  But,  In  that  event, 
we  may  be  sxire  the  Soviets  would  be  in  no 
hurry  to  buy. 

A  case  may  be  made  for  trading  with  some 
European  satellites.  In  the  Instance  of  Ru- 
mania, our  trade  deal  seems  to  have  bred 
some  disunity  in  the  Soviet  camp.  The  Ru- 
manians simply  Jettisoned  their  assigned 
breadbasket  role  in  the  Red  common  market 
and  got  a  Western  reward  for  balking. 

If  similar  wedges  can  be  induced  In  the 
Eastern  camp  by  the  bait  of  trade,  a  good  case 
can  be  made  for  selective  use  of  that  lure — 
in  nonstrateglc  items  of  course. 

However,  the  report  that  the  United  States 
Is  considering  icing  the  Rumanian  cake  with 
a  plutonlum-produclng  nuclear  reactor  U  «o 
preposterous  as  to  assume  Mr.  Johnson  is  un- 
aware the  bargain  is  In  the  making.  Such 
talk  should  be  dropped  at  once. 

Sale  of  that  strategic  item  would  require 
allied  approval,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
approval  would  be  followed  with  allied  re- 
quests for  permits  to  sell  everything  from  Jets 
to  rocket  engines. 

The  drawbacks  to  trade  with  the  Soviets 
are  enormous.  First,  the  Russians  really  have 
nothing  of  which  the  West  Is  in  need.  One 
can  eat  Just  so  much  caviar  and  drink  Just  so 
much  vodka. 

Secondly,  the  Soviet  bloc  benefits  more 
than  the  West  from  trade,  as  a  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  report  demonstrates.  Western 
technology  le  far  more  advanced,  and  trade 
thus  offers  the  Russians  an  easy  way  to  ac- 
quire our  know-how  without  expensive  re- 
search and  experiment. 

In  addition.  Red  planning  has  miscalcu- 
lated the  needs  of  tbelr  industries  and  con- 
sumers, leaving  them  to  make  do  with  their 
own  reeouroes  would  retard  their  growth, 
already  In  an  advanced  state  of  retardation. 
As  the  Soviets  are  short  of  foreign  exchange 
they  need  extensive  Western  credit  for  pur- 
chases of  the  magnitude  being  discussed. 
Granting  such  credit,  especially  long-term, 
would  be  the  depth  of  folly.  It  would  enable 
the  Russians  to  keep  industrially  and  mili- 
tarily apace  and  deny  us  the  opportunity  of 
forcing  them  to  retrench  and  divert  to  con- 
sumer goods. 

Political  drawbacks  are  more  evident  and 
prohibitive  of  such  trade.  As  our  first  wheat 
deal  agonizingly  demonstrated.  American  ini- 
tiative to  sell  to  the  Russians  has  the  effect  of 
opening  the  Eiiropean  floodgates.  It  was  di- 
rectly upon  that  odious  grain  deal  that 
Britain  sold  buses  and  Prance  locomotives  to 
Fidel  Castro. 

While  the  wheat  sale  momentarily  eased 
the  gold  problem.  It  made  our  diplomatic 
position  Indefensible.  How  can  we  oppose 
ETuropwan  trade  with  Cuba  when  we  deal  In 
hundreds  of  millions  with  the  man  who 
alone  supports  Cuba?  We  have  been  called 
hypocrites  and  what  is  our  defense? 

President  Johnson  should  review  all  the 
shoals  of  the  sea  on  which  he  appears  ready 
to  embark  and  ask  himself — Is  U  really  worth 
It? 


LiMrriNC  Loyalty  Oaths 
The   Supreme   Court,   as    Is   Its   wont,    has 
held  invalid  two  Washington  State  laws  re- 
quiring State  employees   to  swear   they  are 
not  subversive. 

If  the  Court  were  not  forever  quibbling 
over  the  efforts  of  States  to  bar  subversives 
and  ban  subversion,  the  reason  given  for 
this  decision  by  Jiistlce  Byron  White,  writing 
the  majority  opinion,  might  receive  more 
credence. 


He  says  the  Washington  SUte  laws  are  ao 
vague  that  they  do  not  "allow  public  serv- 
anU  to  know  what  Is  and  is  not  disloyal - 
In  which  case,  they  certainly  oueht  to  b* 
clarlfled. 

Why  U  It,  though,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
only  seems   to  get   persnickety  in  such  an 


On  loyalty  oaths  and  the  like,  it  always 
strains  at  gnats.  In  other  matters.  It  has  no 
hesitancy  at  all  in  discarding  Its  own  longs- 
sUnding  precedents  to  swallow  camels. 

TVA's  New  GaAS 

To  Americans  of  the  1930's,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  was  portrayed  as  a 
crown  prince  holding  ttlott  the  shining  sword 
of  Federal  power,  standing  for  the  rlghu  of 
the  "little  man"  against  the  cold  imper- 
sonal forces  of  capitalism. 

As  history  often  shows,  handsome  crown 
princes  can  age  Into  tyrants.  Such  seems 
the  case  with  TV  A.  An  example  of  the  meta- 
morphosis Is  in  evidence  today. 

Because  the  great  men  of  TVA  desire  today 
to  build  a  grand  »36  million  park  of  170,000 
acres  with  taxpayers'  money,  three  small 
towns  must  be  blotted  out  of  existence.  TTiey 
are  Golden  Pond  and  Twin  Lakes,  Ky.,  and 
Model.  Tenn. 

The  protests  of  citizens  and  counties  seem 
to  have  been  shunted  aside  to  make  room  for 
the  visions  of  the  grand  designers.  The 
townspeople  have  complained,  "We  need  our 
homes,  busineeees.  churches  and  schools 
much  more  than  we  need  our  land  bought 
as  a  haven  for  opossums,  coons,  rattlesnakes, 
and  mangy  buffalo." 

The  TVA  replied  It  was  "most  sympathetic" 
but  added  that  "homes,  businesses,  churches, 
and  schools  must  give  way  to  the  greater 
public  need." 

We  wonder  what  wrongs  have  not  been 
committed,  what  injustices  not  done,  what 
rights  not  trampled  upon,  becaxise  they  stood 
In  the  way  of  some  powerful  biu'eaucrat'i 
arbitrary  Interpretation  of  the  "greater  pub- 
lic need." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or  CAXJVoaMiA 
IN  1-HE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE8KNTATIVES 

Tuesdap,  June  30. 1964 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  year  more  and  more  Americans 
have  become  aware  of  the  great  need 
for  continued  support  of  our  Nation's 
mutual  assistance  program — if  the  free 
world  Is  to  prevail  In  tlie  long  twilight 
struggle  against  communism.  This  fact 
was  dramatically  demonstrated  when, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  17-year  history 
of  the  program,  the  House  approved, 
without  cuts,  the  entire  administration 
aid  request.  Most  observers  interpreted 
this  action  as  strong  congressional  ap- 
proval of  President  Johnson's  approach 
to  foreign  aid. 

aOLLCALLS    NOS.    152,    153  —  FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE 
ACT 

The  President's  request  was  stripped 
of  all  fat,  and  if  an  effective  assistance 
program  is  to  be  maintained  cuts  cannot 
be  tolerated.  This  view  was  reflected  on 
rollcall  No.  152  when  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  for  a  $222  million  cut  was 
defeated  As  passed  by  the  House,  HH, 
11380  authorizes  $2,041  bUllon  in  new 
foreign  aid  appropriationa  for  fiscal  year 
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1965  Coupled  with  existing  foreign  aid 
tuthority.  this  sum  brings  the  total  au- 
Sborization  to  $3.5  billion,  a  figure  equal 
to  last  year's  appropriation. 

Designed  to  bolster  the  economies  of 
recipient  nations  and  foster  needed  so- 
cial and  political  changes,  the  bill  also 
contained  these  features  which  had  my 
Srong  support:  More  than  $1  billion  for 
Slitary    assistance,   with   $200   million, 
earmarked   solely   for   use  in  Vietnam; 
Msistance  to  American  schools,  libraries, 
gnd  hospitals  abroad:  authorization  for 
the  President  to  guarantee  U.S.   com- 
panies against  political  and  credit  risks 
of  nonpmvment  in  connection  with  pri- 
vately   financed    sales    of    U.S.    defense 
equipment  and  services  to  friendly  coun- 
tries or  international  organizations;  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Agency  for  International   Development 
should  encourage  the  use  of  private  U.S. 
engineering  and  professional  services  in 
connection  with  capital  projects  flnanced 
by  AID  funds;  continued  a  prohibition 
on  prant  assistance  to  nations  capable 
of  sustaining  their  own  defense  burden 
and   economic   growth;    and   authorized 
the  President  to  deny  U.S.  assistance  to 
a  foreign  enterprise  if  It  would  result 
In  depriving  similar  UJ3.  enterprises  of 
their  reasonable  share  of  world  markets. 
During  debate  on  the  bill  I  delivered  a 
speech  supporting  the  mutual  assistance 
program,  and  I  include  it  in  my  remarks 
at  this  time  for  the  benefit  of  my  con- 
stituents: 

HOUsr  SPEBCH 
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When  I  was  first  elected  to  the  Cali- 
fornia legislature  a  few  years  ago,  a  very 
dear  friend  of  mine  gave  me  a  little 
book  of  satire  which  I  am  sure  many  of 
the  Members  have  read.  The  book, 
"Parkinson's  Law,"  had  a  chapter  de- 
scribing a  meeting  of  a  corporation  board 
of  directors  where  the  botu-d  in  2%  min- 
utes approved  a  $10  million  expenditure 
to  build  an  atomic  reactor  and  then 
spent  a  half  hour  on  a  $2,300  expendi- 
ture for  a  bicycle  shed,  and  over  an  hour 
on  a  $4.75  expenditure  for  refreshments 
for  the  board  meeting. 

I  believe  that  the  debate  described  in 
"Parkinson's  Law"  is  not  dissimilar  to 
what  has  happened  to  the  debate  on  for- 
eign assistance  over  the  last  17  years.  It 
api)ears  to  me  that  so  much  emphasis 
has  been  put  on  whether  the  high 
"muckymuck"  of  some  remote  spot  did  or 
did  not  abscond  with  a  book  from  the 
local  library  that  the  American  public 
has  nearly  lost  sight  of  the  objective  of 
foreign  tissistance. 

Applying  Parkinson's  law.  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  the  taxpayer  wonders  what  for- 
eign assistance  is  all  about.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  visualize  the  abstract^-and  you 
can  be  sure  that  the  headline  of  the 
•Morning  Bugle"  will  not  help  to  clarify 
the  situation— but  will  lay  emphasis  on 
that  stolen  library  book. 

For  my  part,  I  hope  r>o  books  are 
stolen.  I  hope  that  the  program  will 
run  so  efficiently  that  every  last  dime 
provided  will  be  used  for  the  intended 
purpose.  But  Just  as  I  know  my  church 
in  Whittier  has  wasted  funds  in  the 
past — just  as  I  know  my  professional 
society,  though  It  be  of  accoimtants,  has 
been  guilty  of  errors  in  Judgment,  so  I 


know  economic  assistance  will  continue 
to  be  plagued  with  the  stolen  library 

book. 

To  me  this  minutia  la  not  of  major 
Importance.  What  is  of  crucial  Impor- 
tance is  the  accomplishment  of  our  real 
obJecUves.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  United  States  is  engaged  in  a 
death  struggle  with  communism— a  can- 
cerous growth  In  the  universal  body 
politic.  To  remove  this  condition,  as  In 
most  dangerous  body  growths,  we  have 
two  alternatives— one  is  radical  surgery, 
the  other  is  a  program  of  intensive  treat- 
ment—treatment designed  to  arrest  and 
ultimately  to  eliminate  the  foreign 
growth.  A  good  physician  will,  of  course, 
advise  his  patient  of  the  consequences  of 
both  acUons  and  will  take  all  possible 
steps  to  protect  the  life  of  the  patient. 

We  sitting  here  as  the  Nation's  physi- 
cian are  doing  just  that.  We  will  pro- 
vide over  $55  billion  this  year  to  take 
care  of  surgery — should  it  become  neces- 
sary. Now,  what  we  are  about  to  do 
today  is  provide  less  than  7  percent  of 
that  amount  for  treatment. 

The  treatment  will  be  flexible.  It  will 
be  completely  successful  on  some 
growths,  less  so  on  others,  and,  for  the 
moment,  it  may  fail  on  still  others.  But 
It  is  the  best  and  only  program  of  treat- 
ment we  know  today.  As  with  any  ar- 
resting and  preventive  medicine,  as  new 
facts  and  techniques  are  developed,  they 
will  be  incorporated  into  the  program  for 
the  good  of  the  patient. 

I  believe  that  it  is  the  destiny  of  the 
United  States  to  show  the  world  the  won- 
ders of  a  free,  democratic,  capitalistic 
society — to  show  mankind,  by  example 
and  by  deed,  that  it  is  possible  to  live 
under  a  government  of  laws,  not  of 
men — to  build  not  just  a  nation,  but  a 
world  free  from  fear,  to  use  the  -.vonders 
of  science  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind, and  to  develop  a  universal  philoso- 
phy of  brotherhood  of  man. 

As  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  is  our  only  current  means 
to  accomplish  these  lofty  objectives,  and 
the  United  States  is  the  only  country 
with  the  resolve  and  the  ability  to  meet 
the  challenge. 

A  vote  to  cut,  or  a  vote  against,  this 
bill  is  a  decision  for  radical  surgery  and 
surely  fatal  surgery  on  a  very  sick  world. 
A  vote  for  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
is  a  decision  for  prolonged  treatment  of  a 
patient  that  has  the  latent  strength  to 
survive. 

ROIXCALL  NO.  155 rEDERAL  PAT  BIU. 

With  passage  of  H.R.  11049  the  House 
reversed  its  negative  attitude  toward  a 
Federal  employee  pay  raise  and  concur- 
red with  the  position  I  took  when  an 
earlier  pay  bill  was  defeated.  At  that 
time  I  urged  adoption  of  increases  to 
remedy  gross  inadequacies  In  the  Federal 
pay  scale,  and  to  comply  with  a  legal 
mandate  that  Government  career  em- 
ployees be  paid  salaries  comparable  to 
those  in  the  private  sector. 

A  majority  of  the  House,  however,  in- 
correctly anticipating  voter  reprisals  be- 
cause of  pr(HX)sed  Increases  in  congres- 
sional salaries,  rejected  H.R.  8986  with 
hollow  argument^  that  it  was  not  eco- 
nomical. Faced  with  a  rollcall  vote,  they 
allowed  their  fears  to   overcome  their 


Judgment.  For  it  is  clear  that  the  great- 
est economy  lies  in  attracting  our  Na- 
tion's best  minds  and  talent  into  im- 
portant Government  positions.  As  Pres- 
ident Johnson  declared  in  warning 
against  false  economy,  the  dollars  paid 
to  attract  brains  and  ability  to  the  Fed- 
eral service  will  come  back  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  many  times  over  in  more  eco- 
nomical and  effective  Government.  Only 
first-class  managers  can  tighten  organi- 
zations, simplify  procedures,  trim  waste, 
and  inspire  maximum  effort. 

VOTB   SWITCH 

Widespread  and  sharp  protests  from 
public  and  private  sources  followed  the 
defeat  of  H.R.  8986  and  created  strong 
demand  for  passage  of  H.R.  11049.  When 
the  rollcall  was  taken  on  this  measure 
an  almost  equal  number  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats  switched  their  previous 
positions  and  voted  for  passage. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Federal 
pay  structure  needs  overhauling.  Con- 
gress has  received  no  pay  increase  since 
19&5,  and  Federal  executive  employees 
have  not  had  a  raise  since  1966.  During 
the  Eisenhower  administration  a  com- 
mittee representing  industry,  labor,  edu- 
cation, and  Government  recommended 
salary  increases  far  above  the  provisions 
of  either  HJi.  8986  or  HJl.  11049.  The 
aim  was  to  put  Government  pay  scales 
on  par  with  those  of  private  enterprise. 

Without  a  pay  increase.  Government 
workers  in  both  high-  and  low-income 
brackets  will  continue  to  suffer  financial 
penalties.  For  example,  56  execuUves  (rf 
General  Motors  drew  in  salaries  and 
bonuses  a  sum  greater  than  the  salaries 
of  all  the  following  combined: 

All  435  Representatives,  all  100  Sena- 
tors, all  Cabinet  officers,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  and  the  Govw^ots  of  all  5t 
States. 

OOM7ASABLZ    PAT 

As  passed  by  the  House  the  pay  bill  in- 
creases by  $7,500  the  salaries  of  Members 
of  Congress,  Federal  Judges,  and  Cabinet 
officers,  effective  January  1,  1965.  The 
principle  of  comparability  of  governmen- 
tal salaries  with  those  of  private  enter- 
prise for  equal  levels  of  responsibility  will 
also  be  automatically  maintained.  A 
fair  and  rational  approach  to  Federal 
salary  adjustment,  this  will  avoid  in  the 
future  the  erratic  and  unsatisfactory 
methods  used  In  the  past. 

Of  the  $533.2  million  which  HH.  11049 
provides,  only  2.2  percent  will  go  toward 
congressional  salaries.  The  total  ex- 
penditure is  $11  million  less  than  what 
has  already  been  provided  In  the  budget 
for  Federal  pay  Increases. 

I  voted  for  the  pay  bin  with  the  convic- 
tion that  It  does  much  to  assure  the 
future  competence,  vigor,  and  smooth 
functioning  of  our  National  Government. 

aOLLCAIXMO.  16*— «XCIB«  TAXIS 

H.R.  11376  proposes  to  extend  until 
June  30,  1965,  certain  excise  taxes  which 
were  scheduled  to  be  reduced  car  expire 
on  July  1.  1964.  The  levies  on  alcoholic 
beverages,  cigarettes,  passenger  cars, 
auto  parts  and  accessories  were  in- 
creased diulng  the  Korean  war,  and 
without  annual  congressional  extensions 
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the  rates  would  revert  to  their  pre- 1951 
level.  Five  years  ago  general  telephone 
service  and  edr  transportation  were  added 
to  the  excise  tax  list. 

I  supported  the  bill,  a  position  en- 
dorsed by  the  highly  respected  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Wii.- 
BTTR  Mills.  However,  we  shared  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  many  objectionable  as- 
pects of  these  taxes:  the  harassing  in- 
consistencies and  contradictions  in  their 
application,  so  burdensome  to  the  local 
businessman;  the  anachronism  of  taxa- 
tion evolved  in  response  to  the  demands 
of  wartime;  and  their  discriminatory  ef- 
fect on  particular  groups  in  our  economy. 
Opponents  of  the  bill  voiced  concern  over 
such  aspects  of  this  taxation,  but  their 
haphazard  solution  called  for  recom- 
mitting the  measure  with  instructions  for 
phasing  out  an  arbitrarily  favored  few  of 
these  taxes. 

HEARINGS    NEEDED 

Only  the  majority  position  reflected  a 
responsible  approcu;h  to  the  problem,  one 
which  could  genuinely  redress  griev- 
ances— holding  up  change  until  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  completes 
a  detailed  and  comprehensive  examina- 
tion of  the  entire  excise  tax  structure. 
In  view  of  the  more  than  200  bills  for 
excise  tax  reform  now  pending  in  the 
House,  and  the  fact  that  the  taxes  with 
which  HJl.  11376  is  concerned  cover  but 
$1.8  billion  of  the  $14.7  bUlion  in  Federal 
excise  tax  revenues,  I  felt  that  only  a 
complete  review  of  the  whole  system 
could  adequately  meet  public  demand. 
A  piecemeal  approach  could  result  only 
in  rash  and  inequitable  diclsions.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  ini- 
tiated the  studies  that  finally  led  to  en- 
actment of  the  tax  cut  bill,  has  already 
begun  taearlngB  on  the  excise  tax  struc- 
ture. Afl  Chairman  Mills  said,  "When 
the  Oommlteee  on  Ways  and  Means  un- 
dertakes one  of  these  studies,  the  com- 
mittee seriously  Intends  to  achieve  re- 
sults." 

FISCAL    RESPONSIBILITT 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility— ironically  the  favorite  cry  of 
those  who  seem  willing  to  abondon  it 
here — I  believe  that  present  excise  taxes 
should  be  extended  through  fiscal  1965. 
As  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pointed 
out  when  the  tax  cut  bill  was  being  con- 
sidered, a  reduction  In  income  taxes 
rather  than  excise  taxes  followed  a 
thorough  review  of  the  various  compon- 
ents of  our  Federal  tax  system  to  de- 
termine where  reductions  might  most 
stimulate  the  growth  of  our  economy 
and  increase  the  overall  equity  of  the 
tax  system.  The  predicted  returns  of 
the  unprecedented  $11.6  billion  income 
tax  cut  are  already  being  fulfilled,  but 
time  must  be  given  without  interference 
to  allow  the  fuU  gains  to  be  realized.  To 
cancel  expected  excise  tax  revenues  at 
this  time  would  upset  the  administra- 
tion's planned  program  of  economic 
progress  for  the  coming  year,  and  in- 
crease the  budget  deficit  of  $1.8  billion. 
I  am  sure  most  people  would  agree  that 
these  effects  are  undesirable. 

Thus,  from  consideration  of  the  budg- 
etary situation  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
and  anticipating  sound  recommendations 


for  a  more  eqtiitable  and  up-to-date  ex- 
cise tax  structure — which  I  am  confident 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  pre- 
sent to  the  next  Congress — I  agree  to 
extend  present  excise  tax  rates  for  1  more 
year. 

The  Senate,  however,  subsequently 
voted  to  cut  $503  million  In  revenue  by 
repealing  the  10-percent  tax  on  jewelry, 
furs,  toilet  articles,  and  luggage  selling 
for  $100  or  less.  A  proposal  to  repeal 
the  10-percent  levy  on  local  telephone 
service  was  rejected. 

In  a  House-Senate  conference  designed 
to  resolve  differences  between  the  two 
legislative  bodies,  the  wisdom  of  Chair- 
man Mills  prevailed  and  Senate  con- 
ferees agreed  to  eliminate  all  amend- 
ments which  would  have  provided  for 
excise  tax  reductions  this  year. 

ROLLCALLS     NCM5.     188-170 — MASS    TRANSIT     BILL 

Because  district  business  kept  me  in 
California  when  the  mass  transit  bill  was 
before  the  House,  I  am  recorded  as  "not 
voting"  on  the  measure.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  against 
passage  and  did  so  advise  the  bill's  pro- 
ponents who  solicited  my  support.  I 
would  also  have  voted  to  rec<Mnmlt  or 
kill  the  bill  on  rollcall  No.  169,  but  would 
have  supported  the  amendment  on  roll- 
call  No.  168  which  prohibits  the  Federal 
Government  from  regulating  rates  and 
fares  of  transit  systems  which  receive 
grants  under  the  bill. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  I  opposed 
H.R.  3881.  I  have  consistently  advocated 
that  private  and  municipal  transit  sys- 
tems should  be  self-sustaining  through 
revenue  received  at  the  fare  box.  The 
mass  transit  bill  contained  no  such  pro- 
vision. Instead.  It  called  for  $375  mil- 
lion In  taxpayers'  money  to  bolster  falter- 
ing public  transit  systems  throughout  the 
country.  This  sum.  In  outright  Federal 
grants  on  a  matching  basis,  represents 
only  a  drop  In  the  bucket  If  the  Nation's 
transit  problems  are  to  be  solved  by  the 
National  Government.  The  bill  merely 
opens  the  door  for  larger  Federal  grants 
in  the  future,  grants  which,  according  to 
conservative  estimates,  would  reach 
about  $15  billion  in  a  relatively  short 
time. 

I  am  convinced  that  large  and  wealthy 
cities  such  as  Los  Angeles.  San  Fran- 
cisco. New  York,  and  Chicago  are  capable 
of  solving  their  own  transit  problems 
without  Federal  help.  Not  only  are  they 
able  to  devise  sound,  economical  systems, 
but  they  can  do  it  cheaper  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Local  government  ju- 
risdictions, for  example,  can  sell  bonds  in 
the  private  market  at  3-percent  interest. 
The  Federal  Government  would  pay  4 
percent. 

MFETINC   PROBLEM 

California's  efforts  to  cope  with  com- 
plex transit  problems  In  the  southland 
are  reflected  in  the  State's  1964  Rapid 
Transit  Act  which  will  go  into  effect  next 
August.  When  a  comprehensive  plan 
has  been  perfected  it  will  be  submitted 
to  the  voters  for  approval.  Along  with 
many  local  ofBclals  and  transit  experts, 
I  am  confident  that  a  good  plan  will  draw 
wide  citizen  support  and  that  transit 
dlflBculties  can  be  ironed  out  without 
Federal  grants. 


Under  provisions  of  H.R.  3881  the  Los 
Angeles  area  would  receive  practically  no 
benefits.  The  $375  million  to  bedoled 
out  over  a  3-year  span  could  go  to  any 
city  of  2.500  or  more  people.  There  are 
6.000  such  communities  in  the  Nation 
Simple  division  shows  what  would  ac- 
crue to  Los  Angeles. 

In  arguing  their  case,  supporters  of  the 
proposal  used  the  false  analogy  of  FVsd- 
eral  aid  for  highway  construction.  They 
failed  to  point  out,  however,  that  high- 
ways are  not  local,  that  they  link  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  And  highway  users 
pay  for  highways — not  the  general  tax- 
payer. Mass  transit  systems,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  strictly  local  in  scope. 
I  see  no  reason  why  taxpayers  living  in 
rural  communities  should  finance  urban 
transit  facilities  which  they  will  never 
use. 

My  views  were  apparently  shared  by 
my  constituency  for  I  did  not  receive  one 
letter  from  a  commuter  asking  me  to 
support  the  mass  transit  bill.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  it  passed  by  a  substantial 
margin. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    HXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1,  1964 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  the 
many  others  who  are  this  week  com- 
memorating Captive  Nations  Week.  The 
plight  of  these  poor  countries  who  dur- 
ing and  since  World  War  n  have  found 
themselves  under  an  ahen  and  rigid 
Communist  rule  is  indeed  heartrending. 

But  freedom  fighters  In  these  sui>- 
pressed  countries  have  risen  time  and 
again  to  show  that  all  is  not  well  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  that  the  people  are 
not  satisfied  or  willing  to  let  a  group  of 
foreign-backed  stooges  trample  on  their 
rights  and  attempt  to  impose  a  foreign 
economic  doctrine  on  them. 

The  world  gasped  at  the  daring  and 
courage  of  the  East  Germans  in  1953, 
the  Poles  In  1956.  and  the  Hungarians  In 
the  same  year.  Young  people  sacrificed 
their  lives  that  freedom  might  reign 
once  again  in  their  countries.  This  same 
spirit  has  motivated  more  than  one  East 
German  to  attempt  the  escape  to  West 
Berlin  in  the  face  of  the  Imposing  Berlin 
Wall  and  the  surrounding  armed  guards. 
Many  have  made  it,  but  some  of  their 
more  unfortunate  comrades  have  been 
killed  or  dragged  back,  bleeding  from 
bullet  wounds. 

But  their  spirit  lives  on,  smoldering 
underground.  Their  sacrifice  has  not 
been  in  vain,  for  they  will  rise  again, 
followed  by  others  who  have  been  in- 
spired by  their  example,  just  as  today  we 
are  inspired. 

No  finer  explanation  of  the  meaning  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  can  be  found  than 
that  set  forth  In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Lev  E. 


nobriansky.  chairman  of  the  National 
SpUve  Nations  Committee,  dated  June 
M  1964.     It  follows: 

^  week  wm  «npbMl»  tluit  (1)  on  tli. 
Jchopolltlcal  front,  no  breather  be  g^ven 
5S  the  U.8BJI.  lt«lf  being  no  monoUtti 
SrRuMlan.  m  thetr  time  of  troub^;  2) 
?/ .^ncentrate  on  tbe  down  uon-RuBiOan 
ritions  in  ttota  Inner  empire;  (3)  we  c«e- 
Sliy  dU "ngulBh  between  the  true  patriotic 
Sxionallsm  of  tfae  captive  nation*  m  »g»^* 
Se  mythical  "patriotic  eoclallam"  of  tHelr 
Sipoeed  and  repreeentaMve  Ro^*™'"';^^^ 
^)our  Congrees  create  a  Special  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Natlone;  and  (6)  we  adopt  a 
SSncy  of  Emancipation  that  will  Inaure  no 
Mvchopolltlcal  sanctuary  for  Moecow  and 
pelplng  In  their  imperial  systema. 

With  these  objecUves  I  wholeheartedly 
concur  and  promise  my  continued  sup- 
port in  the  future. 


ResolatioB  for  Freedom  of  Lithuania  and 
Other  Baltic  Stotes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  11 ASSACH  uariiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2.  1964 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  include,  at  this  point,  the 
resolution  imanimously  adopted  at  a 
mass  meeting  of  area  Uthuanian-Amen- 
cans  in  Shrewsbury,  Mass..  on  June  14 
last  in  condemnation  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  urUawful  and  barbaric  depriva- 
tion and  suffocation  of  the  rights  of  the 
peoples  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
to  govern  themselves  In  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 

The  resolution  follows : 
Resolution  foe  Frkdom  of  LrrHUANiA  and 
OrHn  Baltic  Statm 
(At  a  ma*  meeting  of  LlMiuaalan- Ameri- 
cana gathered  together  for  the  oommemora- 
Uon  of  the  mam  deportaUon  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Lithuanians  to  Siberia  at 
Malronls  Park,  Shrewsbury.  Mass..  on  June 
14  19©4  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lithu- 
anian Community  of  Worceater.  Mass..  the 
foUowlng      rerolutlon       was       unanimously 

voted: ) 

"Whereas  In  total  disregard  of  the  afore- 
said treaties  of  peace  and  nooaggresslon. 
Soviet  Russia  forcibly  selssed  and  Illegally 
incorporated  UthuanU  and  two  other  Baltic 
States— LatvU  and  Estonia— into  the  Empire 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

■Whereas  Soviet  occupatloaal  force*— Rea 
army  and  secret  police— have  conducted  and 
continue  to  conduct  an  elaborate  plan  of 
eenoclde.  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  the 
people  of  these  three  Baltic  naUons  by  exe- 
cutions and  deportation  to  remote  regions 
of  Soviet  Russia;  and 

■Whereas  Soviet  Rxiaaia  through  her  repre- 
sentatives In  the  United  Nations  and  at  other 
International  forums  has  been  posing  as  a 
protector  of  subjugated  peoples,  esp«:l*Uy 
former  colonlet  In  Africa  and  Asia:  There- 
fore be  It 

•Resolved,  That  we,  Lithuanian-Americans 
In  Worcester,  do  hereby  express  our  gratitude 
to  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  State*  for 
Its  support  of  UthuanU's  cause  for  freedom 
and  for  lU  refusal  to  recognlie  the  ooou- 
patlonal  and  megal  annexation  of  the  Baltic 
States— UthuanU,  Latvia,  EstMiia— by  Soviet 
Russia;  and 


"Reaoloal,  That  we,  Uthuanlan-Amerlc«na. 
are  determined  and  united  to  uphold  the 
efforts  of  Lithuanian  people  to  regain  their 
liberation   and  natiMial   Independence;    Mid 

■Resolved.  That  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  take  appropriate  steps  through 
the  United  Nations  and  other  channels  to 
stop  the  policy  ot  colonialism  of  Soviet  Russia 
in  Eastern 'Europe  and  to  force  the  Soviet 
Union  to  conduct  free  elecUons  m  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia  under  the  supervision 
of  the' United  Nations;  and  be  It  finally 

"Resolved.  That  the  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
the  U  S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
to  the  UJ5.  Senators  from  Massachusetts,  to 
the  RepresentaUve  of  the  Fourth  CongrM- 
slonal  District  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  the 
press."  

Let'»  HaT«  Some  Action 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

or    MISSOTJEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2,  1964 


Mr  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a 
recent  mail  I  received  a  resoluUon  from 
the  Missouri  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks 
which  condemned  certahi  programs  of 
the  Post  OflBce  Department.  This  reso- 
lution contained  some  provisions  which 
I  thought  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
membership  of  the  House. 

My  office  has   received   many  letters 
from  Individuals  containing  complaints 
against  the  Post  Office  practices  outUned 
in  the  resolution.    However,  this  is  the 
first  time  a  State  federation  of  postal 
clerks     has     agreed     upon     some     very 
strongly  worded  criticism  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.    For  this  reason.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  complaints  reg- 
istered are  not  just  a  personal  gripe  of 
a  few  clerks  but  must  be  something  be- 
yond that.    The  contents  of  the  resolu- 
tion should  merit  the  immediate  atten- 
tion not  only  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment itself  but  also  the  House  Post  Of- 
fice   and    ClvU    Service    Committee.    I 
realize  some  hearings  have  been  held 
and  some  progress  may  have  been  made 
toward   correcting  some  of  the  things 
complained   against  in  the   resolution, 
but  the  fact  that  a  resolution  has  been 
adopted  statewide  Is  evidence  enough  to 
Indicate  that  there  may  be  much  which 
remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  taking 
action.     A  statewide  resolution  Is  much 
more  than  some  scattered  personal  com- 
plaints by  a  few   disgrunUed  persons. 
There  should  be  an  Immediate  and  thor- 
ough review  of  the  situations  described 
In  the  resolution.    My  conclusion  is  we 
should  have  more  action  and  less  talk 
to  eliminate  the  underlying  causes  of 
these  complaints. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  delegates  to 
the  State  convention  of  the  Missouri 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks.  Those  pro- 
visions of  the  resolution  having  only  local 
appUcation  have  been  omitted.  Those 
portions  of  the  resolution  having  naUon- 
wide  aw)lic»tlon  are  set  forth  below: 

Whereas  In  his  memorandum  of  June  23. 
1961.   the    laU   Preeident  Kennedy   stated: 


"The  right  of  all  employees  In  the  Federal 
Government  to  Join  and  participate  m  the 
activities  of  employee  organlzaUons  and  to 
seek  to  improve  working  conditions  and 
resolutions  of  grievances,  should  be  recog- 
nized m  all  departments  and  atPspcies  : 
which  memorandum  was  Implemented  by 
Executive  Order  No.  10988;  and  President 
Johnson  has  followed  th**  P°"7  „*^f  " 
stated  in  the  Official  Department  Bulletin 
of  February  6.  1964.  said:  "The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  be  a  good  employer. 

Whereas  despite  these  flne  words,  certain 
acts  of  the  Department  have  cut  the  ground 
under  the  feet  of  postal  clerks  as  a  craft  and 
neutralized  much  of  the  flne  Intent  of  Ex- 
ecutlve  Order  No.  10988.  said  acts  are  as  fol- 

^"plllure  to  negotiate  with  the  •  •  '  Fed- 
eration of  Postal  Clerks  on  distribution 
standards  Imposed  by  the  works  measur^ 
ment  system  after  it  had  been  established 
beyond  a  doubt  that  said  system  was  a 
speed  up  causing  deterioration  of  labor 
limnagement  relations  in  post  offices,  result- 
ing in  over  70  different  blUs  being  Introduced 
in  the  Senate  and  House  to  do  away  with 
the  works  measurement  system,  with  prom- 
inent Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congrem 
condemning  the  bad  labor  Pr«^««|^P°;;~ 
by  this  system;  negotiations  on  productions 
are  standard  in  private  mdustry. 

Excessive  restrictive  employment  practices 
and  arbitrary  cutbacks  m  clerical  personnel 
in  the  face  of  an  aUnost  3-percent  annual 
increase  in  mall  volume  for  the  last  several 
years  going  even  beyond  the  •  •  •  Job  freeze 
o?  itober  1962,  the  additional  6.000  Jobs 
cut  by  the  Budget  Bureau,  and  the  stiU 
further  additional  3,100  more  Jobs  cut  by  our 
overzealous  Postmaster  General;  <»u^8 
further  deterioration  of  working  conditions 
at  workroom  level,  with  the  Impositioti  of 
bad  labor  practices  to  offset  loee  of  clerical 
personnel  necessary  to  the  public  service. 

Extremely  bad.  •  •  *  treatment  U  eareer 
substitute  clerks,  consistent  13-^^^*^y» 
with  60-  and  70-hovir  workweeks,  without 
overtime,  no  time  for  family  life  going  back 
to  the  19th  century  •  •  •  standards  to  the 
extent  that  Senator  Olin  D.  Johkstow.  chair- 
man of  Uie  Senate  CivU  Service  sJid  Port 
Office  Committee.  In  his  letter  erf  AprU  38, 
1964  expressed  his  concern  to  the  Post- 
master General  about  this  matter; 

Undue  pressure  tactics  oat  the  Department 
tiirougXreglonal  offices,  in  ^'^'^^'J^ 
omy,  and  efficiency,  going  to  rockbottom 
extremes  without  regard  to  eo?«2^'«f?  * 
welfare  of  postal  clerks,  or  the  facts  o<  "^ 
labor-mangament     relations    at     work-ftoor 

level; 

The  recent  unilateral  order  by  the  Depwt- 
ment  over  the  protest*  of  our  organiaation  to 
work  circulars  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Just 
a  year  after  we  had  negotiated  to  good  faith 
wltb  the  Department  for  the  dlscontlnua^ 
of   this   practice,  vrtilch  means  more  clerks 
working  over  the  weekend;  section  333.441  of 
the  Postal  Manual  refers  to  circulars  as  the 
least  important  mall  In  the  matter  of  time, 
being  listed  as  sixth  or  last  of  all  categories 
m  importance  of  delivery:    Therefore   be   It 
Resolved.  That  the  Missouri  United  Fed- 
eration of  Postal   Clerks  In  convention   as- 
sembled   in    Kansas   CHy.   Mo.,   June    13-18. 
1964,     condemn     the     Department     for     all 
aforesaid  acts  as  contrary  to  the  splrU  and 
intent  of  Executive  Order  No.  10©88.  a^dwe 
call  on  our  friends  In  Congress  to  pass  legis- 
lation for  legitimate  recognition   •    •   •;  snd 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  condemn  the  double 
standards  of  this  administration  calling  for 
an  end  to  unemployment,  while  exceartre  ps- 
Btrlctive  employment  practices  deny  i«8i«- 
mate  Jobs  In  the  postal  service,  thelargest 
Oovemment  agency,  to  our  unemployed;  ana 
we  further  condemn  this  excesrtve  reetrtc- 
tive  employment  policy  as  contrary  to  the 
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best  Interests  of  our  national  economy  and 
national  welfare:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Postmaster  General,  the  heads  of 
the  Personnel  and  Operations  Bureaus,  the 
Director  of  the  St.  Louis  regional  ofBce,  the 
Senators  and  Congressmen  from  the  State  of 
Missouri. 


Prayer  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  30. 1964 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
cellent statement  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Congress  should  reject  the  Becker 
amendment  was  given  to  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  during  its  recent 
hearings  on  this  proposal  by  Mr.  Ben  M. 
Herbster.  president  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ.  His  statement  clearly  points 
out  the  harm  which  would  be  done  to 
religion  and  the  cause  of  religious  lib- 
erty in  America  from  the  adoption  of 
tills  proposal.  I  commend  Mr.  Herbster's 
statement,  which  follows,  to  my  col- 
leagues and  all  those  who  seek  to  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  the  undesirable 
effects  which  would  result  from  the  pas- 
sage of  this  proposal: 

My  name  Is  Ben  M.  Herbeter,  of  New  York 
City.  I  am  president  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ,  a  union  of  the  Congregational 
Christian  Churches  and  the  Evangelical  and 
Reformed  Church.  The  membership  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  Is  2,066.000.  No 
one  person  may  speak  for  the  whole  member- 
ship of  our  church,  and  I  do  not  represent 
myself  as  ao  speaking.  I  appear  before 
you  In  my  personal  capacity  and  also  repre- 
senting the  United  Church  Council  for  Chris- 
tian Social  Action. 

On  July  10,  1962,  the  Council  for  Christian 
Social  Action  adopted  the  following  state- 
ment concerning  Engel  v.  VitaU,  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  Involving  the  New 
York  regents  prayer. 

The  Council  for  Christian  Social  Action  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  declares  its 
support  of  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  In  Its 
decision  In  Engel  v.  Vitale.  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  The  decision  upholds  the  principle  of 
church-state  separation.  •  •  •  Because  the 
New  York  State  regents  prayer  was  created, 
adopted,  and  administered  by  State  officials 
and  used  as  a  religious  exercise  In  the  public 
schools,  it  violated  the  establishment  clause 
of  the  first  amendment  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. Tlie  fact  that  the  prayer  was  non- 
denomlnatlonal  and  Its  recitation  voluntcu^ 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  State  pre- 
scribed a  particular  form  of  prayer  to  be  used 
as  an  official  prayer  in  a  program  of  govern- 
mentally  sponsored  religious  activity.  Thus 
the  State  was  carrying  out  a  function  which 
is  not  its  business  to  perform. 

2.  The  responsibility  for  religious  educa- 
tion and  worship  belongs  to  the  church  and 
home  where  it  can  be  most  effectively  per- 
formed. Significant  prayer  Is  an  expression 
of  deep  religious  faith  and  conviction  which 
cannot  be  appropriately  expressed  corpo- 
rately  In  a  public  school  setting  where  there 
is  a  wide  variety  of  belief  and  nonbellef. 

3.  There  is  nothing  In  the  decision  which 
bans  private  prayer.  Nor  Is  there  anything 
in  the  decision  which  restricts  teaching  about 


the  contributions  religious  leaders,  move- 
ments, and  Ideas  have  made  In  the  shap- 
ing of  our  history  and  culture:  and  we  would 
encourage  the  public  school  to  do  this  more 
effectively. 

One  year  later.  In  June  1963,  the  Council 
foe  Christian  Social  Action  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing statement  on  "Religion  and  the  Public 
Schools": 

"1.  The  aim  of  education  is  the  fullest 
possible  devel<^ment  of  the  person's  ca- 
pacities as  a  human  being  created  by  God. 

"2.  The  responsibility  for  education  of  the 
child  U  shared  by  pfu-ents.  the  church,  and 
the  government,  and,  therefore,  pcu-ents, 
church,  and  government  each  have  rightful 
Interests  In  the  education  of  the  child 

"3.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  various  religious  loyalties: 
Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  Orthodox. 
Jewish.  Some  are  not  adherents  of  any 
religious  body  or  do  not  profess  any  religious 
beliefs.  The  fact  of  this  religious  pliu-allsm 
cannot  be  disregarded  In  formulating  policies 
concerned  with  the  relation  of  education  and 
religion  In  public  schools  and  of  the  churches 
to  the  public  schools. 

"4.  The  rellgloiis  plurullsrn.  characteristic 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  disavowal  of 
societal  compulsion  in  religious  activities 
and  observances  have  in  many  communities 
undermined  traditional  relations  between 
the  public  schools  and  the  church.  These 
facts  have  confronted  both  the  church  and 
the  public  school  with  the  need  to  devise 
new  ways  through  which  their  respective 
responsibllltlee  for  the  development  of  chil- 
dren can  be  best  discharged. 

"6.  Recognition  and  awareness  of  the  vital 
part  played  by  religion  In  the  shaping  of  our 
hlstory  and  cultiu-e  is  an  Important  part  of 
education.  Hence,  Information  about  reli- 
gion, objectively  presented,  is  an  essential 
part  of  many  school  subjects  and  should  be 
so  treatsd. 

"6.  Responsibility  for  religious  education 
and  worship  belongs  primarily  to  the  church 
and  to  the  home. 

"7.  Devotional  activities  or  religious  teach- 
ing directed  to  commitment  should  not  be 
included  in  the  curriculum  or  program  of 
the  public  schools.  In  the  setting  of  the 
public  school,  there  is  no  satisfactory  way 
of  escaping  the  association  of  compulsion 
with  such  teaching  and  activities 

"8.  Members  of  the  churches  are  encour- 
aged to  participate  In  efforts  to  strengthen 
and  Improve  public  education." 

The  two  documents  I  have  Just  read  to 
you  illustrate  (1)  our  belief  that  education 
Is  essential,  not  Just  for  advancement  ot 
the  person,  but  to  further  God's  purpose  for 
humankind;  (2)  our  confidence  in  and  sup- 
port of  free,  universal  education  through  the 
public  schools;  (3)  our  belief  that  the 
church  and  the  home  are  primarily  respon- 
sible for  religious  education  and  worship: 
(4)  our  objection  to  the  Introduction  of 
sectarian  religious  material — from  whatever 
source,  governmental  or  private — Into  the 
public  schools;  and  (6)  our  determination 
that  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  freedom 
and  equality  for  all  in  the  practice  of  religion 
shall  not  be  abridged. 

On  the  basis  of  the  position  I  have  Just 
outlined,  we  oppose  and  we  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  reject  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  Introduced  by  Represent- 
ative Frank  J.  Becker  and  any  and  all  other 
proposed  oonstitutlonal  amendments  de- 
signed to  affect  In  any  way  the  practice  of 
religion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  place 
In  your  record  my  personal  convictions  about 
the  relations  between  religion  and  public 
education.  First  of  all,  I  hardly  need  tell 
you  that  I  speak  from  a  Christian  point  of 
view.  I  am  a  convinced  and  practicing 
Christian.  My  whole  life  has  been  spent 
within  the  Christian  church,  my  adult  life  as 
a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.     I 
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would  like  to  see  every  child  of  Christian 
parents,  every  chUd  of  Jewish  parents  in- 
structed In  his  faith  tn  the  school  where  he 
receives  the  rest  of  his  education  But  i 
would  far  rather  see  these  chUdren  grow  up 
free  to  practice  their  faiths,  as  their  fore- 
fathers have  been  free  to  do  so  in  the  United 
States.  It  Is  Just  because  I  am  devotedly 
and,  perhaps,  selfishly  a  Christian  that  I 
oppose  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments that  are  before  you.  for  I  am  con- 
vinced that  their  end  results  would  not  be 
helpful  to  the  Christian  cause. 

Let  me  be  specific.  Section  1  of  the  House 
Joint  Resolution  608  would  permit  the  "of- 
fertng.  reading  from,  or  listening  to  prayers 
or  biblical  scriptures.  If  participation  therein 
is  on  a  voluntary  basis.  In  any  governmental 
or  public  school,  institution,  or  place." 
There  Is  an  assumption  here  that  as  long  as 
participation  Is  voluntary  religious  freedom 
is  protected.  What  Is  Ignored  Is  that  this 
amendment  would  seriously  Jeopardize  the 
right  of  all  parents  to  determine  the  reli- 
gious faith  of  their  chUdren.  Parents  would 
be  coerced  into  putting  their  children  into 
a  position  where  they  must  submit  to  prayers 
and  other  religious  activities,  the  content 
of  which  would  be  determined  by  the  agents 
of  the  State,  or  refuse  to  conform  and  thus 
incur  for  their  children  the  wrath,  ridicule 
and  ostracism  which  the  nonconformist  faces 
Is  there  any  member  of  this  committee  who 
would  want  his  children  put  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, or  who  would  defend  the  right  of  the 
State  to  put  anyone  else's  child  in  such  a 
position? 

There  will  be  winners  and  losers  if  House 
Joint  Resolution  693  ever  should  be  adopted 
The  losers  will  be  those  of  us  who  believe 
that  religious  views  are  too  personal,  too 
sacred  to  be  determined  by  the  State  or 
promulgated  by  the  State.  The  winners 
will  be  those  persons  who  believe  they  have 
a  monopoly  on  religious  truth  and  are  will- 
ing to  employ  the  power  of  the  State  to  re- 
quire aU  of  society  to  accept  their  version 
of  the  truth  or  to  face  possible  ridicule  and 
reprisal.  At  best  the  State  will  be  used  to 
discourage  nonconformity  with  whatever 
religious  views  can  achieve  dominance. 

I  recognize  the  sincerity  of  people  who 
feel  that  absence  of  standardized  religious 
exercises  In  the  public  schools  denies  to 
pupils  exposure  to  faith  In  a  Supreme  Being 
and  appreciation  of  America's  religious  her- 
itage. These  people  are  not  educators, 
thotigh.  If  they  were,  they  would  know  that 
recitation  of  a  standard  prayer  and  hearing 
a  few  verses  of  Scripture  read  without  com- 
ment will  neither  make  students  religious 
nor  instill  in  them  a  faith  In  God.  Further- 
more, there  Is  an  assumption  In  this  pro- 
posed legislation  that  those  who  doubt  the 
existence  of  Ood  deserve  lees  consideration 
than  do  those  who  believe  In  a  Supreme 
Being. 

None  of  the  assiunptlons  of  the  sponsors 
of  tills  legislation  Is  acceptable.  A  rote 
prayer  or  a  few  verses  of  Scripture,  read 
without  comment,  can  make  no  significant 
contribution  to  the  spirtuxU  growth  of  a 
child.  A  prayer  which  one  Is  required  to 
recite  will  not  Instill  deep  religious  faith  in 
those  without  faith.  On  the  contrary,  its 
necessarily  nonsectarlan,  watered-down  char- 
acter win  cause  the  truly  religious  child  to 
question  the  tenets  of  his  own  faith. 

Nor  do  we  need  the  Becker  amendment 
to  preserve  our  religious  heritage  The 
Supreme  Cotirt  Indicated  the  desirability  and 
the  permlssabllity  of  teaching  about  religion 
in  all  phases  of  the  public  school  curricu- 
lum— In  history,  art,  literature,  social 
studies,  and  other  subjects.  The  Supreme 
Court  said:  "•  •  •  one's  education  Is  not 
complete  without  a  study  of  comparative 
religion  or  the  history  of  religion  and  Its 
relationship  to  the  advancement  of  clvill- 
Eatlon.  It  certainly  may  be  said  that  the 
Bible  Is  worthy  of  study  for  its  literary  and 
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historic  quaUUes.    Nothing  we  have  said  her© 
Indicates  that  such  study  of  the  Bible  or  of 
rMiAaa,  when  presented  objectively  as  part 
!rf  ft  sectilar  program  of  education  may  not 
be  effected  consUtent  with  the  first  amend- 
ment.-     We  should  require  o«  our  «chooU 
Sit  they  teach  objectively  about  reUglon. 
Ct  as  they  te^A  objectively  about  »ci««». 
S^anitles.  or  any  oUier  subject.    We  should 
neither  wish,  nor  above  aU.  requhre  "^t  toe 
achools  treat  religion  in  any  other  way.    T^e 
bkalc  ethical  and  spiritual  values  of  reliB^on 
^t  and  should  be  taught  In  <^«^,  ."^^ 
.   home.    Their  application  Is  "^'^^y,^^^ 
in  the  lives  of  the  people  «»f<>"*  "^«P-,  "^ 
our  ChUdren  are  fortunate.  Indeed,  that  the 
vast  majority  ot  our   pubUc  schooltea^ers 
uTustrati  Uieee  value,  dally  In  their  conduct 
in   their    classrooms.     FUially.   there   Is   the 
educational  function  of  teaching  about  re- 
Slot    which    U   properly   the   ^^ction   o^ 
any  school  system— pubUc  or  Prtvate— that 
^Ils  openly  and  honesUy  witii  tiie  culture 
and   thTvalues  WlUi  which  Its  pupUs  must 
cope      But  this  form  of  teaching  Is  profes- 
sional education.    It  is  far  removed  from  wor- 
ship and  Scripture  reading,  which  are  func- 
tions of  the  church  and  home. 

As  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  defending,  preserving,  and  strength- 
ening  the  Christian   faith.  I  must  protest 
against  What  I  am  convinced  would   harm 
that  faith  and  the  religious  faith  of  others. 
I  adjure  you,  do  not  tamper  with  the  first 
amendment  or  with  any  other  portion  of  the 
BUI  of  Rights.    I  know  of  no  document,  out- 
side  of  the  Bible,   that  Is  so   Imbued  with 
wisdom  and  tlm«Jessness.  so  clearly  definitive 
of  what  constitutes  freedom  and  equality, 
and  so  protective  of  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual i>er8on  and  conscience  as  Is  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  SUtes  with  Its  BUI 
of  Rights.     We  of  the  generation  to  which 
you  and  I  »>elong  have  committed  blunder 
after  blunder  In  our  efforts  to  manage  the 
world's  affairs.    Let  us  not  now  commit  the 
ultimate  folly  and  fasten  It  upon  our  children 
unto  the  ttJrd  and  forth  generation  by  aban- 
doning our  chief  long-nm  protection  against 
the  intolerance  of  terror,  the  protection  we 
now  have  in  an  unimpaired  first  amendment. 
To  sum  up.  I  oppose  the  Becker  proposal 
and    any    other    attempU    to     amend     the 
religious  clause  of  the  first  amendment.     I 
oppose   them  on  at  least  three  grounds  of 
conscience  and  of  consideration  of  my  own 
rights  and  of  the  rights  of  others.     First.  I 
oppose  them  because  I  respect  the  faith  of 
other  people  wlio  do  not  see  religious  truth 
as  I  see  It  or  even  as  a  majority  of  their  fel- 
low clltzens  may  see  it.    They  and  their  chU- 
dren have  the  right  to  believe  as  they  want  to 
believe,  or  not  believe  at  aU.    Second,  I  op- 
pose these  proposals  because,  at  best,  they 
would   provide  for  a  weak,   puerile,  almost 
meaningless  exercise  of  religious  education  in 
our  public  schools.    Third.  I  oppose  them  for 
the  protection  of  my  own  religious  liberty. 
History  overflows  with  examples  of  ChrUtlan 
communities  which,  enjoying  a  majority  posi- 
tion, used  their  numerical  strength  to  garner 
privileges   which   later,   when    they   became 
weak  were  turned  against  them  to  deny  them 
religious    freedom.      Any    minor    advantage 
which   may   accrue   to   the   dominant   faith 
groups   today   through  amendment  of   the 
Constitution,  might  In  a  year  or  a  decade  or  a 
generation  provide   the   means   of   undoing 
their  successors  in  the  faith.    The  only  guar- 
antee of  my  religious  liberty  and  that  of  my 
ciiildren  is  scrupulous  protection  at  the  re- 
ligious liberty  of  everyone  else — majority  and 
minority — now  and  in  the  future. 
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Boston  (Mm«.)  C*non  Lawyer  A»k« 
School  Prayer  Amendment 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or   ItASSACHtrSITTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2. 1964 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  requested  to  include,  at  this  point, 
a  very  timely  article  that  appeared  in  the 
May  23,  last,  issue  of  the  Pilot  magazine 
commenting  upon  the  paper  presented 
by  Rt.  Rev.  Paul  V.  Harrington,  J.CX.., 
before  the  Canon  Law  Society  of  America 
on  the  subject  of  the  "School  Prayer 
Amendment"  pending  in  the  Congress. 
The  article  follows: 

Boston  Canon  Lawtxb  Asks  School  Praykk 
Amendment 
An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  proposed  in  Dallas,  Tex, 
during  a  regional  conference  of  the  Canon 
Law  Society  of  America  as  the  only  Immediate 
correction  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
prayer  casee. 

Rt.  Rev.  Paul  V.  Harrington,  J.C.L..  vlce- 
ofllclal  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  and 
president  of  the  Society,  read  a  paper  diirlng 
the  conference,  held  May  11  and  13.  In  which 
he  reviewed  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  prayer  cases  over  the  past  17  years, 
pointing  out  what  he  considered  errors  In 
their  Judgment. 

COD-OrVEN    RIGHT 

Msgr.  Harrington  noted  that  the  issue 
was  not  so  much  whether  the  recitation  of 
prayers  In  schools  was  beneficial,  but  rather 
"to  consider  If  these  chUdren  have  a  Ood- 
glven  and  Constitution-protected  right  to 
offer  prayer  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
day  In  the  classroom  of  public  schools." 

Holding  that  the  rights  of  minority  groups 
should  be  protected,  he  xmderllned  the 
fact  that  the  rlghta  of  the  majority  should 
not  be  denied  In  the  process. 

"It  is  disturbing."  he  said,  "to  find  that. 
In  a  given  school  community  one  dissenting 
child  can  take  away  from  all  of  the  othw 
children  the  right  to  offer  prayer,  and.  when 
this  dissenter  is  upheld  in  his  complaint  by 
the  highest  court  of  the  land,  the  result  is 
that  the  right  of  all  pubUc  school  chUdren  In 
the  entire  country  to  offer  prayer  at  the  be^ 
ginning  of  school  exercises  is  taken  away." 

In  the  case  of  Torcaso  v.  Watkina  (1961) 
he  showed,  for  example,  that  the  Supreme 
Coiu^  had  declared  that  belief  In  God  or  in  a 
Supreme  Being  is  no  longer  necessary  to  con- 
stitute religion.  This  position,  he  remarked, 
"elevates  secularism  to  the  dignity  of  a 
reUglon.  having  equal  righte  with  all  clirls- 
tlan  religions,  and  make  a  religion  out  of 
secularism. 

SECULARISM  * 

"In  an  effort  to  maintain  a  supposed  neu- 
trality between  aU  Christian  sects,  the  Su- 
preme Ooiu^  has  In  effect  reduced  all  re- 
ligion to  the  ccanmon  denominator  of  tlie 
religion  of  secularism,  thereby  inevitably 
showing  preference  to  secularism  and  vio- 
lating ito  own  dictum  that  any  preference 
for  one  religion  would  constitute  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion." 

Since  the  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Judges  BO  often  cite  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
James  Madison  to  support  absciute  separa- 
tion of  church  and  sUte,  Monslgnor  Harring- 


ton went  into  a  detailed  examination  of  some 
expressions  of  their  thought. 

He  demonstrated  that  "they  (Jefferson  and 
Madison)  did  not  wish  to  prefer  one  rellglMi 
over  another;  to  deny  the  existence  of  God; 
to  reward  nonbellef  and  discriminate  against 
belief  In  an  Infinite  Being." 

Furthermore,  he  pointed  out  the  jwlmary 
right  of  the  parent  to  educate  his  own  child 
and  then  of  seriously  restricting  that  right 
by  refusing  to  recognlM  tlie  constitutional 
validity  of  c^jening  prayer  in  puWlc  schools, 
when  this  practice  is  desired  and  sought 
by  the  greater  number  of  parents. 

Monslgnor  Harrington  concluded.  "Since 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  out- 
lawed each  and  every  one  of  these  (casee  of 
prayer)  in  the*J)ast  17  years,  against  the 
consensvis  of  the  greater  majority  at  the  citi- 
zens, responsible  mecms  must  be  found 
whereby  the  rights,  giiaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, might  once  again  be  enjoyed. 

"While  the  possibility  of  a  complete  re- 
versal by  the  Supreme  Court  m\ist  be  rec- 
ognized, whereby  its  decisions  would  refiect 
the  true  meaning  and  Intent  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  this  is  not 
to  be  expected  in  the  near  or  foreseeable 
future. 

"Tlie  only  other  remedy  seems  to  be  an 
amendment  to  the  OonaUtution.  This  would 
at  first  i4>pear  to  be  superfluous,  slnoe  it 
would  only  be  guaranteeing  what  is  already 
guaranteed  but.  since  the  original  rights  can- 
not now  be  enjoyed  or  exercised,  an  amend- 
ment Is  necessary." 


The  Captive  Nation*  Need  Onr  Continoed 
Support 

SPEECrf 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF  HKW   TOaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1.  1964 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  In  observing  Captive 
Nations  Wedc  We  are  gratified  that 
President  Johnson  issued  the  Ci«>tlve 
Nations  Week  proclamation  which  calls 
attention  to  the  sad  fate  of  the  millions  of 
persons  who  have  been  brought  under 
the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Soviet  Union— 
whose  freedom  and  fimdamental  rights 
have  been  wrested  frwn  thMn.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Flood]  for  his  tireless  efforts 
In  bringing  the  problems  of  these  en- 
slaved people  to  our  attention  and  In 
urging  action  in  their  behalf. 

I  take  this  CH?Portunlty  again  to  urge 
our  Committee  on  Rules  to  report  out 
favorably  the  measure  creating:  a  Special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations.  I 
Introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  committee  and  I  feel  It  la 
imperative  that  the  Congress  take  action 
as  soon  as  possible  so  the  important  work 
can  go  forward.  We  must  ever  keep  In 
mind  that  the  captive  nations  and  peo- 
ples have  not  lost  hope,  they  have  not 
lost  th^  derfre  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, and  they  deplore  as  much  as 
ever  the  fact  that  they  have  been  en- 
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slaved.  They  pray  for  the  day  of  de- 
liverance and  true  Independence  and 
self-government.  They  have  kept  alive 
In  their  hearts  the  democratic  Ideal. 

It  is  our  duty  and  privilege  to  give 
them  the  moral  support  they  desperately 
need;  to  let  them  know  we  have  not  for- 
gotten them,  to  say  that  we  hold  out  the 
hand  of  friendship  and  understanding 
and  that  we  will  continue  to  do  all  we 
can  to  hasten  the  day  when  they  can 
take  their  rightful  place  In  the  world's 
family  of  free  nations. 


July  2 
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Renewal  at  the  Crossroads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2,  1964 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention was  recently  called  to  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Renewal  at  the  Cross- 
roads." which  appeared  in  the  May  1964 
issue  of  the  Nation's  Cities,  the  maga- 
zine of  the  American  Municipal  Associa- 
tion. 

I  think  that  there  Is  much  substance 
In  this  editorial;  and  inasmuch  sls  the 
extension  of  the  urban  renewal  program 
will  be  debated  in  the  House  in  the  near 
future,  I  am  including  this  editorial  in 
the  Record  and  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members : 

Renewal  at  the  Ceossroads 

It  iB  elearer  every  day  that  urban  renewal 
Is  a  national  program  for  large  and  small 
oomxnunltles.  Renewal  efforts  have  rejuve- 
nated civic  pride  and  have  reversed  trends 
toward  commercial  blight  and  neighborhood 
decay.  Ii^more  than  700  American  commu- 
nities, local  governments  have  Initiated 
urban  renewal  projects  which  Involve  Federal 
assistance.  The  number  of  projects — about 
1.300 — and  their  rising  proportion  of  comple- 
tions give  ample  evidence  of  the  Importance 
of  this  program  to  urban  America. 

Pending  legislation  calls  for  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  urban  renewal  grants  to  localities 
at  a  time  when  mounting  criticisms  are  di- 
rected at  renewal. 

This  la  Incongruous — that  urban  renewal, 
with  its  broad  base  of  support  In  communi- 
ties and  among  legislators,  should  be  facing 
tlie  most  difficult  moments  in  its  15-year  his- 
tory. To  a  large  extent,  perhaps,  renewal  has 
been  a  victim  of  Its  own  advance  publicity. 
,  Glamorous  architects'  sketches  didn't  answer 
the  problems  of  delays:  to  relocate  families 
and  small  businessmen;  to  determine  the  best 
public  uses  of  the  acquired  land:  to  find  de- 
velopers who  would  risk  their  capital  in  once- 
dilapidated  areas;  to  fight  vexing  iawsults:  to 
get  final  approval  from  voters  for  city  par- 
ticipation. 

But  the  program  picked  up  momentum, 
gained  adherents,  and  largely  convinced  fair- 
minded  observers.  Along  the  way.  both  Fed- 
eral departments  and  local  agencies  picked 
up  a  fair  amount  of  expertise,  legal  and  eco- 
nomic know-how,  and,  in  many  cases,  rare 
political  wisdom. 

Due  to  the  proepecU  of  more  widespread 
success  of  this  program,  criticism  has  grown 
more  angry  In  recent  months.  What  are  the 
kep  criticisms?  Federal  control,  relocation, 
legal  authority,  economic  Justification,  over- 
all Impact,  and  blg-clty  orientation  are  prime 
areas  of  criticism.     They  represent  both  con- 
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servaUve  and  Uberal  viewpoints.  At  their 
best,  they  serve  to  curb  any  possible  abuse 
of  governmental  power  or  corruption.  But 
many  are  Irresponsible. 

Federal  control:  The  charge  that  urban 
renewal  Is  another  step  toward  centralized 
national  power  is  feeble.  Every  project  Is 
locally  conceived,  locally  planned,  locally 
executed.  Those  who  fight  the  program  on 
this  basis  often  try  to  have  It  both  ways — 
that  local  goveriunents  have  too  much  lee- 
way In  their  acUons  and  that  they  ought  to 
subscribe  to  stlffer  Federal  requirements. 

Relocation:  The  bulldozer  virlll  continue  to 
serve  In  renewal,  but  Its  symlaollc  meaning 
of  destruction  Is  declining.  Better  than  80 
percent  of  the  167,000  families  relocated 
through  urban  renewal  have  been  rehoiised 
in  safe,  sanitary,  standard  dwellings.  No 
similar  achievements  can  be  cited  for  any 
other  private  or  governmental  activity  which 
reduces  a  city's  housing  Inventory. 

Legal  authority:  Prom  the  landmark 
Berman  v.  Parker  decision  10  years  ago,  which 
afllrmed  the  program's  constitutionality, 
urban  renewal  has  Inspired  a  large  volume 
of  litigation.  The  guidelines,  however,  are 
firmly  established.  Enabling  legislation  In 
46  States  reflects  the  attitude  that  urban 
renewal  Is  an  appropriate  public  activity  in 
a  democratic  society. 

Economic  Justification:  Doubts  have  been 
expressed  that  land  acquired  through  re- 
newal will  attract  sufficient  Investment.  A 
private  study  of  the  national  market  for 
land  in  downtown  showed  that,  for  12  to 
15  years  eihead,  demand  will  be  strong.  It 
Is  a  "highly  selective"  market,  one  which  will 
require  sound  Judgments  by  local  officials, 
but  It  is  an  optimistic  prcspect.  As  for  the 
larger  "gray  areas"  which  encircle  many 
downtowns,  total  development  through  re- 
newal seems  less  rosy.  It  Is  here  that  re- 
habilitation must  be  undertaken  vigorously. 
The  private  building  community  will  have 
to  show  It  can  do  the  Job  better  than  public 
housing.  More  attention  must  also  be  paid 
to  the  needs  of  middle-income  families  under 
the  progressive  sections  of  the  present  and 
pending  housing  legislation. 

Overall  Impact:  "Projectitis" — the  oasLs  of 
redeveloped  land  In  a  desert  of  slum  and 
blight — Is  on  the  way  out,  but  there  Is,  un- 
fortunately, ample  evidence  that  urban  re- 
newal does  not  fit  fully  Into  the  entire  com- 
munity's patterns  of  housing,  shopping,  and 
travel.  The  conununlty  renewal  plan.  In 
helping  cities  to  analyze  their  fut\ire  needs 
comprehensively,  can  show  all  agencies  and 
departments  of  local  government  how  much 
Interdependence  there  is  in  making  renewal 
a  success. 

Blg-clty  program :  Statistics  show  that  the 
great  majority  of  communities  with  renewal 
projects  are  smaller  than  50,000  In  popula- 
tion. In  many  respects,  they  have  more  at 
stake  In  having  effective  renewal  because 
their  tax  bases  are  more  rapidly  affected  by 
outlying  suburban  development,  which  si- 
phons off  higher  Income  families  and  com- 
mercial activity.  For  many  of  these  com- 
munities, a  single  well-planned  and  executed 
renewal  project  will  accomplish  more  in 
respect  to  hoiuing,  transportation  faculties, 
and  retaU  trade  than  half  a  dozen  more  costly 
ones  In  a  huge  metropolitan  center. 

In  sum,  renewal  can  answer  Its  critics  on 
what  Is  has  done.  More  important.  It  c«" 
point  to  the  senae  of  community  Involvement 
and  rising  expectations  that  come  from  a 
succeoBful  program.  As  a  significant  weapon 
to  halt  maaslve  antlclty  developments,  urban 
renewal  has  turned  the  corner.  Its  parti- 
sans cannot  claim  that  It  will  restore  grace, 
beauty,  and  prosperity  to  metropolitan  areas 
or-  even  to  entire  cities,  but  no  government 
activity  today  promises  to  unlease  so  many 
forces  for  progress  In  our  communities. — 
D.  W.  L. 


The  3itvatioa  in  Rlississippi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  msEissim 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30, 1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  "invasion"  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi 5y  outsiders  who  think  of  them- 
selves as  aiding  in  the  cause  of  clvU 
rights  has  occasioned  much  erroneous 
comment  in  the  northern  press  and  on 
the  floor  of  this  House.  To  set  the 
Record  straight  I  am  submitting  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Vicksburg.  Miss.,  Sunday 
Post  of  June  28  which  exemplifies  the 
responsible  attitudes  of  the  citizens  of 
Mississippi  who  are  laboring  hard  to 
solve  their  local  problems  and  who  can 
only  be  hindered  In  their  efforts  by  the 
influence  of  these  good-intentioned  but 
misinformed  crusaders. 
The  editorial  follows: 

The  SrrTJATioi*  m  Mississippi 
There  is  no  doubt  about  It,  Mississippi  u 
both  in  the  limelight  and  under  siege.  For 
months  the  highly  publicized  summer  proj- 
ect has  been  blared  forth  from  radio  and 
TV  and  in  the  national  news.  The  publicity 
campaign  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  en- 
gender resentment  on  the  part  of  every  Mls- 
slsslpplan.  Then  the  "crusaders"  came,  and, 
at  the  very  first  an  Incident  of  tragic  nature 
happened.  The  cry  now  Is  for  occupation 
by  Federal  marslials.  with  many  caUlng  for 
Federal  troope  to  come  to  the  State.  On  the 
floor  of  Congreae.  the  right  of  people  to 
travel  anywhere  in  the  United  States  was 
given  as  the  reason  for  the  call  for  Federal 
intervenUon.  It  appears  that  this  was  the 
ultimate  goal  of  all  the  agencies  which 
have  set  about  to  "reform"  Mississippi. 

We  do  not,  under  any  circumstances,  con- 
done violence,  whether  by  outsiders  or  our 
own  people.  Violence  never  resolves  prob- 
lems, and  our  columns  have  been  used  to 
exhort  gur  people  to  remain  calm  and  digni- 
fied during  this  "Invasion."  We  do  not.  un- 
der any  circumstances,  believe  a  person 
should  l>e  restricted  in  his  movements  any- 
where in  oiu  country,  provided  he  Is  not 
prepared  to  act  contrary  to  the  common 
good.  Had  these  "crusaders"  come  to  Mis- 
sissippi quietly  and  without  fanfare.  In  an 
honest  desire  to  help  anyone,  there  would 
have  been  no  Philadelphia  story.  But  the 
pitiless  publicity  which  had  been  given  every 
phase  of  this  project,  put  it  In  the  category 
of  Inciting  anger  and  passion,  and  was  defi- 
nitely not  In  the  common  good. 

The  very  prepubllclty  which  this  project 
received  should  have  been  enough  to  make 
official  Washington  take  preventive  measiires. 
But  support  and  encouragement  was  given 
the  project.  It  was  given,  though  It  was 
contrary  to  reasonable  precautionary  prin- 
clfdes  to  allow  an  explosive  situation  to  de- 
velop In  any  part  of  our  country.  But  our 
State,  the  target  for  such  vicious  propa- 
ganda, has  been  marked  again.  It  Is  good 
politics  not  to  Interfere.  There  is  a  presi- 
dential election  coming  up  In  Novemt>er,  and 
we  remember  very  clearly,  there  was  a  con- 
gressional election  In  the  oSlng  when  the  Ole 
Miss  tragedy  occurred. 

Much  has  t>een  said  about  the  "breakdown 
of  law  and  order"  In  Mississippi.  Nothing 
has  been  said  about  the  dereliction  of  duty 
of  the  highest  Executive  Officer  in  the  land 
and  the  highest  law  enforcement  officer  In 
the  land.    One  word  from  them  would  have 


orevented  this  publicized  "invasion"  as  not 
in  the  best  Interests  of  the  people  either  of 
Mississippi  or  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  much  to  do  In  Mississippi  to  settle 
our  problems,  but  we  are  capable  of  solving 
them.  We  need  no  help  from  the  outside, 
^d,  by  a  like  token,  we  do  not  feel  we  would 
be  welcome  In  any  other  State  or  section, 
If  we  set  about  to  Impose  our  ideas  and  will 
upon  their  people. 

In  the  meantime.  It  Is  our  hope  and  prayer 
that  Mlsslsslpplans  wlU  stand  firm  In  their 
characteristic  dignity  and  will  keep  both 
their  calmness  and  their  perspective.  By  all 
means.  It  l»  In  the  very  best  Interests  of  our 
SUte  that  any  Incident  be  handled  exclu- 
sively by  our  law  enforcement  officials,  and 
that  no  one  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  take 
the  law  In  his  own  hands. 


Mefflorandum  From  tlie  Litliaaiiian- 
American  Congress 


3.  Expanding  coverage  of  the  Baltic  States 
by  Voice  of  America,  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
other  means  of  ocanmunlcatlon  In  the  truth 

campaign. 

4.  Encourage  establishment  of  a  CSapUve 
Nations  Committee  In  the  House  of  B^re- 
sentatlves  to  study  the  Baltic  situation  and 
recommend   an   honorable    solution   ot   the 

problem. 

5  Avoid  cultural,  economic  or  other  agree- 
menU  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  could 
or  would  be  detrimental  to  the  captive 
nations. 

6.  Refuse  to  enter  Into  any  nonaggresslon 
pacts  with  the  Soviet  Union  which  would 
serve  to  twister  Soviet  colonialism  and  make 
the  liberation  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia more  difficult  to  achieve. 

Mr.  President,  we  ask  your  Indulgence  In 
these  matters  not  only  because  we  are  deeply 
concerned  for  the  people  and  the  land  of 
o\ir  forefathers,  but  also  because  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  suggested  actions  are  vital 
to  the  national  IntCTCSts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom  through- 
out the  world. 


other  words,  If  the  Feds  dont  like  the  lookB 
ot  your  place,  you  may  not  be  able  to  mort- 
gage It  for  what  It's  worth. 

A  Oorunment  so  obstreperously  intnislve 
that  It  will  UBe  our  own  tax  money  to  dictate 
our  tastes  In  hotrtrs  may  be  risking  sertou-s 
dissent  at  tiie  polls  in  the  future. 


Mishawaka  (Ind.)  Timet  Praises  a  New 
Kiad  of  Foreign  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI        Barry  Goldwater  Supp<»rted  bj  MUUod. 


or  nxiKOiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2. 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lithuanian-American   Council    recently 
met  In  Washington,  D.C..  and  forwarded 
a  memo  to  President  Johnson  which  I 
believe  merits  the  attention  of  all  of  us. 
I  place  this  memo  In  the  Record  at  this 
point,  expressing  as  It  does  the  strong 
feelings  of  the  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
extraction. 
The  memorandum  follows: 
Memorandum   From  thx   Lithuanian 
Amksican  Congress 
Recent   developmenta   in   Eastern   Etirope 
and  the  Baltic  States  are  of  deep  concern  to 
the   1   nallllon  Americans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent.    In  beiialf  of  these  citizens,  the  Lith- 
uanian American  Congress  calls  your  atten- 
tion to  several  Items  concerning  the  Interest* 
of  the  United  States  and  the  cause  of  free- 
dom for  the  BalUc  States. 

As  stated  in  one  of  your  recent  addresses: 
"Peace  depends  upon  rebiiildlng  old  Euro- 
pean civilization  within  historic  bound- 
aries •  •  •  freedom  is  the  tide  of  history." 
While  some  eastern  E\ux)pean  nations  ap- 
pear to  be  reasserting  their  Identities,  we  are 
dismayed  by  the  plight  of  the  Baltic  States, 
whose  situation  remains  unchanged  since 
19*0.  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  con- 
tinue to  be  mUltarUy  and  politically  domi- 
nated by  a  giant  neighbor.  The  prerogative 
of  self-determination  has  been  taken  from 
these  Baltic  peoples. 

We  have  been  encouraged  by  the  con- 
sUtent  refusal  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
recognize  the  forced  Incorporation  of  the 
Baltic  States  Into  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
policy  has  laeen  reaffirmed  by  every  admin- 
istration since  It  was  voiced  in  1940  by  the 
then  Under  Secretary  of  States  Sumner 
Welles. 

Mr.  President,  we  respectfully  ask  your 
assurance  that  this  policy  shaU  be  continued 
under  your  administration,  and  that  you 
consider  the  Implementation  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Activation  of  the  nonrecognltion  prin- 
ciple by  stressing  at  every  opportunity  the 
restoration  of  Independence  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

2.  Use  of  the  United  Nations  and  all  other 
appropriate  International  forums  to  request 
restoration  of  human  rights  and  national 
freedom  to  the  Baltic  r>eoples. 


of  Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16. 1964 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  SpeAtner.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Alliance  Flevlew  which 
expresses  very  well  the  feelings  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  support  Barry 
Gold  WATER : 

So,  Wi'rx  a  Bunch  or  Kooks 
The  self-styled  liberals  of  the  Nation  are 
trying  desperately  to  seU  the  idea  that  the 
only  suppcM't  for  conservative  poUttdans 
comes  frcMn  petrified  nonagenarians  or  yotmg 
kooks  who  don't  know  any  better  than  to 
think  there  might  have  been  something  good 
In  our  country  prior  to  the  New  Deal. 

But  It  Is  evident  now  that  far  more  than 
a  handful  of  citizens  are  showing  discontent 
with  the  welfarism  trend  of  Government. 
This  discontent  cannot  be  removed  merely  by 
a  change  of  party,  since  both  parties  have 
their  liberals  and  conservatives. 

When  more  people  are  employed,  earning 
more  money  than  ever,  and  when  we're  all 
enjoying  a  tax  cut.  why  the  uneaslnees? 

Perhaps  the  answer  Ues  in  what  the  "pro- 
gressives" of  both  poUtlcal  parties  have  been 
offertng^a  "great  sodetT*  of  cuahlooB 
against  adversity,  with  the  challenges  and 
risks  deleted.  Great  plans  are  being  made, 
but  the  ordinary  citizen  has  no  part  In  them 
other  than  paying  his  taxes. 

Nobody  courts  adversity — but  many  Will 
often  risk  his  belongings  and  his  life  for 
good  causes,  even  for  adventiue.  This  may 
weU  be  a  characteristic  of  our  people  which 
the  paternalistic  poiiticans  overlook  or  fall 
to  comprehend,  and  which  may  arise  to 
plagne  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  could  be  resent- 
ment against  the  barrage  of  good  advice  we 
get  from  our  Federal  friends — advice  we 
must  take,  or  else.  It  extends  to  big  things, 
such  as  requirements  that  our  local  relief 
programs  meet  Federal  standards  or  else  no 
Federal  money.  But  it  Is  extending  to  more 
and  more  small.  Intimate  matters  also. 

Such  as  an  announcement  that  the  PHA 
will  attempt  to  •stimulate"  good  design  In 
homes  "through  the  appraisal  process."     In 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   ZNDIAICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  2.  1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.' Speaker,  under 
linanimous  consent  I  wish  to  Insert  in  the 
Recoko  an  interesting  editorial  from  tiie 
June  23,  1964,  Issue  of  the  Mishawaka 
(Ind.)  Times  describing  two  recent  de- 
velopments In  the  field  of  foreign  aid. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A   Nkw    Kind   or  FoancN   Am 
Foreign  aid.   some  people   feel,   could   be 
more  effective  and  useful  if  it  had  not  quite 
so  much  a  governmental  Image  •   •   •  with 
somewhat  more  emphasis  upon  people  help- 
ing people. 
Two  recent  events  are  cases  In  pcrint. 
Development    of    a    privately    supported 
HooBler  partn^'shlp  with  Latin  America  to 
supplement   the   Alliance   for   Progrees   pro- 
gram  has   been   brought  up   for  discussion 
by   businessmen   in  the   Tnrit^jia  University 
executive  develc^ment  program  and  by  Uni- 
versity faculty  members  having  Latin  Amer- 
ican tntereets. 

Tlie  initiation  of  a  State  program  ot  aid 
to  a  Latin  American  community  or  group 
was  urged  during  a  aeries  ot  cooferences 
Just  concluded  at  the  university  by  Wade 
Fleetwood,  tpecial  assistant.  State  and  local 
partnership  programs,  AUlance  for  Progress. 
His  visit  was  qxMisored  by  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity Founda/tion. 

The  privately  supported  partnership  pro- 
grams were  described  by  Fleetwood  as  "a 
high  priority  effort  that  seeks  to  buy  a  Uttie 
time  until  the  instttution-bulldlng  econocnlc 
development  progrt^ns  of  tbe  Alliance  make 
themselves  felt  at  the  grassroots  level." 

"The  partnership  plan  is  not  an  adoption 
program  In  which  a  city  or  State  adopta  a 
Latin  American  State  or  city,"  Fleetwood 
told  those  with  whom  he  conferred  at  the 
University. 

"It  is  a  partnership  program  that  has  as 
Its  base  the  direct  assistance  to  help  people 
help  themselves.  It  Is  not  a  patronizing  or 
handout  approach.  It  \a  not  an  'old-clothes' 
charity  program  but  a  direct  alliance  between 
a  U.S.  group  and  a  Latin  American  group  to 
work  toward  the  establishment  erf  a  lasting 
personal  relationship  outside  official  chan- 
nels." 

Partnership  arrangements,  Fleetwood  said, 
have  been  entered  into  by  Alabama  with 
Guatemala.  Arizona  with  El  Salvador,  Idaho 
with  Ecuadcw,  Utah  with  Bolivia,  Texas  with 
Peru,  and  in  addition  the  niatt«-  is  being 
discussed  in  Colorado,  IlllnoU.  Kansas,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Minnesota,  Kentucky.  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Ohio.  Oklah<xna.  and 

\7l6COI15lZl . 

Meanwhile,  an  adjunct  to  the  Peace  Corps 
has  been  formed. 

The  Idea  Is  for  some  U.S.  executives  to 
volunteer  to  take  leaves  ot  absence  from 
their  firms  here,  and  perfcMTn — In  some  un- 
developed country— the  same  functions  they 
perform  here.    The  United  States  will  pay  |1 
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million  to  start  the  project  and  eventually  It 
will  operate  altogether  by  private  donations. 
Such  programs  have  the  potential  not 
alone  to  Improve  the  n.S.  Image,  but  the 
Image  of  the  free  enterprise  system  abrocul. 


Toward  Religioas  Liberty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2,  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  remarks  by  Franklin  H.  Llttell,  pro- 
fessor at  the  Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary, which  he  delivered  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Jewish 
Social  Studies  In  New  York  City  on  May 
22.  1963.  His  perceptive  analysis  of  re- 
ligious attitudes  and  myths  in  America 
today  should  be  read  by  everyone  who 
concerns  himself  with  the  problems 
posed  by  church-state  relations. 
The  article  follows: 

Toward  Religious  Lobehtt 
(By  PranJdln  H.  Uttell) 
The  subject  to  which  we  are  addressing 
ourselves  Is  highly  sensitive.  In  spite  of  the 
burning  urgency  of  racial  Justice,  there  are 
more  cases  before  the  Federal  courts  today 
Involving  church-state  relations  than  on  any 
other  problem. 

Moreover,  It  la  a  subject  concerning  which 
oonfiMton  to  rampant.    Let  us  consider  a  few 
homely  Illustrations.     In  San  Antonio,  this 
spring,   an   Incumbent  city   council   member 
wb«  Is  also  a  Methodist  minister  has  been 
•kallengeil   by  an    opposing   candidate   who 
raas  on  the  slogan,  "separation  of  church  and 
State."     (Tlie  argument  here  would  seem  to 
be  that  the  clergy  should  not  be  allowed  to 
hold  putiUc  office.)      In  Michigan,   by  con- 
trast. Qovcmor  Romney  (a  Mormon)  has  re- 
cently appointed  a  committee  of  21  religious 
leaden  to  oversee  ethical  practices  In  State 
government.      (The    argiunent    here    would 
seem  to  be  that  leaders  of  the  various  reli- 
gious ctMnmunlties  are  trained  to  unusual  In- 
sight  Into   the   nature  of   public  morality.) 
In  Iowa.  Amlsh  people  are  leaving  for  Canada 
and   Mexico    because   the   State   educational 
authorities  refuse  to  recognize  the  validity 
of  Amlsh-staffed  and  Amlab -controlled  school 
systems.    (The  argument  here  would  seem  to 
be  that  religious  liberty  Includes  the  right 
to  have  the  children  in  the  covenant  educated 
by   the   chiurch.)      In   Miami,    some   months 
ago.  the  Baptist  Ministerial  Alliance  passed 
two  resolutions  within  the  space  of  2  min- 
utes.    In  one  they  condemned  the  presumed 
Catholic  threat  to  separation  of  church  and 
state:    in  the  other   they  criticized   bringing 
up    an    ACLU    case    to    remove    Protestant 
liturgy  from  the  public  .schools.     (The  argu- 
ment here.  If  it  can  be  summarized  at  all, 
would  seem  to  be  that  Catholic  penetration 
of  public  institutions  constitutes  a  chaJlenge 
to  our  way  of  life,  while  the  maintenance  of 
Protestant  hegemony  is  to  be  sustained  where 
It  sttll  exists.) 

THK  PRIMITIVIST  MYTHS 

The  Miami  case  is  perhaps  most  revealing, 
for  it  leads  us  to  two  parallel  mythical  con- 
structs which  are  widespread  and  which  lend 
confusion  rather  than  light  to  any  serious 
analysis  of  religious  liberty  and  its  signifi- 
cance to  American  history.  Both  of  these 
myths  are  prlmltlvist  in  nature,  to  use  the 
tyix)logy  elaborated  In  literary  criticism  and 


historical  research  by  Prof.  A.  O.  Lovejoy  of 
Johns  Hopkins  Unlveralty  and  his  associates 
and  students. 

Prlmltlvlsm  has  been  defined  as  "dvlllMd 
man's  misgivings  about  his  performxknces, 
about  his  prospects— and  about  himself." » 
As  applied  to  the  Interpretation  of  history, 
it  involves  three  periods: 

1.  A  Oolden  Age.  marked  by  heroic  virtue, 
sound  human  relations,  ethical  institutions; 
3.  A  period  of  ~the  fall."  characterized  by 
corruption  of  Institutions  and  persons: 

3.  A  reartltutlon,  with  return  to  the  pro- 
gram of  the  age  of  heroes.  As  applied  to 
American  history,  the  prlmltlvist  typology  is 
revealed  by  repeated  reference  to  the  pre- 
sumed views  and  practices  of  the  Founding 
Fathers,  which  are  held  to  be  normative  for 
all  times  to  come. 

Relating  this  typology  to  our  discussion  of 
religious  liberty,  the  achievement  of  a  public 
consensus  is  presently  threatened  by  two 
parallel  myths,  both  of  which  breed  Ideo- 
logical politics.  One  Is  the  myth  of  the  "good 
old  days"  of  "Christian  America."  The  other 
is  the  myth  of  an  absolute  "wall  of  separa- 
tion between  church  and  state."  In  fact — 
except  in  the  minds  of  those  who  wish  to  de- 
fend the  state-church  system  and  legislated 
religion — the  American  people  have  never 
been  Christianized.  Neither  have  we  ever 
had  "separatloo  of  church  and  state,"  nor 
do  we  have  it  now.  Both  of  these  mythical 
constructs  simply  confuse  the  issue  and 
make  the  attainment  of  religious  liberty  and 
voluntaryism  more  difficult. 

The  mjrth  that  the  Founding  Fathers  es- 
tablished a  "Christian  America"  Is  perhaps 
the  more  widespread  of  the  two  constructs, 
at  least  In  Pnitestant  circles.  And  here, 
wtlh  the  telescoping  of  historical  events 
which  is  so  frequently  encountered  in  the 
mind  essentially  unschooled  by  history,  it  is 
tisually  Impossible  to  discern  whether  the 
esteemed  "Founding  Fathers"  are  those  of 
Plymouth  or  those  of  the  Constitutional 
Conventions,  175  years  later.  In  any  case. 
America  ts  said  to  have  been  once  a  "Chris- 
tian nation,"  and — at  least  since  FJD.R  — 
things  have  subssquently  been  going  to  the 
DevU.  This  ts  th«  theme  song  of  the  Prot- 
•stant  underworld — of  spiritual  moblllza- 
tloa.  Christian  eoonomics,  the  Christian  antl- 
Communlst  crusade,  the  Christian  nation- 
alists, the  circuit  riders,  the  American 
Chiirchmen's  League,  and  other  clerical  pen- 
sioners of  the  radical  right. 

An  lllustratton  of  the  Intellectual  level  of 
this  thrust  may  not  be  out  of  order.  Some 
weeks  ago  we  were  treated  In  Dallas  to  the 
obscene  spectacle  of  a  former  mUltary  per- 
son and  present  mob  leader,  who  went  on  the 
TV  to  arouse  the  people  against  what  he 
called  "the  antichrist  Supreme  Court"  and 
to  return  to  what  he  called  "Christian 
America."  Shcx-tly  thereafter  he  was  on  the 
8MU  campus  8p«tklng  to  a  rather  rudely 
Incredulous  meeting  of  several  hundred  stu- 
dents. He  opened  his  discourse — which  was 
piuictuated  by  long  and  painful  silences, 
during  which  he  evidently  tried  to  remember 
who  he  was.  and  where  he  was,  and  what  he 
was  going  there — by  reading  from  Daniel. 
He  clearly  felt  Identified  personally  with 
Daniel  in  the  lions'  den.  In  his  speech  he 
referred  repeatedly  to  "that  great  Christian 
Daniel,"  who  had  stood  to  hu  principles  at 
great  personal  risk.  Afterward,  one  of  the 
theology  students  asked,  "General,  since 
when  was  Daniel  a  Christian?"  The  poor 
man  never  got  the  point  at  all,  but  re- 
sponded valiantly.  "Why.  he  was  a  Christian 
from  his  boyhood  on."  And  this  is  the  kind 
of  Biblical  exegesis  by  midnight  riders  which 
Is  to  take  us  "back  to  Christian  America." 


>  Lovejoy.  Arthur  O  .  ct  al  ,  "A  Documentary 
History  of  Prlmltlvlsm  and  Related 
Ideas  •  •  •  In  Antiquity"  (Baltimore  1938), 
p.  ix. 


It  Is  worth  noting,  however,  that  ths 
prlmltlvist  myth  at  "Chrlstlaa  America'^ 
strong  in  much  more  sober  and  reepooalbis 
circles  than  those  of  the  Portestant  Natlvlsto 
Indeed.  It  wotUd  appear  to  lie  back  of  the 
protests  to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  la 
Kngel  v.  Vitale  by  such  distinguished  men  m 
Bishop  James  Pike  and  President  Henry  p 
Van  Dusen.  It  also  comes  frequently  to  th« 
fore  when  some  Protectant  leaders  ioln 
league  with  some  Catholic  leaders  to  attack  a 
so-called  creeping  secularism  In  public 
education. 

There  Is  another  prlmltlvist  myth,  much 
less  widespread  but  nevertheless  Influential 
In  literate  circles.    That  Is  the  myth  that  the 
Founding  Fathers.   In   the   great  bUl   of  r«. 
Uglous  freedom  in  Virginia  and  In  the  Om 
amendment     to    the    Federal    Ooiutitutlaa, 
"established  an  absolute  wall   of  separation 
between    church    and    state."      Having    once 
had  religious  liberty,  we  are  now  said  to  be 
In  danger  of  losing  It.    The  Roman  Catholics 
usually  are  said  to  be  to  blame,  and  among 
Protestant   leaders   who   would   t>e   ashamed 
to  be  seen  In   the  presence  of  antl-Semltss 
there  U  stUl  found  a  wild  smd  unreasoning 
anticathollclsm    of    the    most    bigoted    sort. 
Take  the  school  controversy.     Although  the 
pubUc  schools  have  been    largely   a  Protes- 
tant  Institution,   with    a   prevailingly   Prot- 
estant liturgy  for  generations,  and  although 
for   many  decades   in   various   States   Prot- 
estant boards  received  tax  moneys  In  contract 
to  perform  a  public  purpose,  the  petitions  of 
the  Catholics  for  scholarships  or  other  tax 
assistance  for  their  schools  is  condenoned  as 
un-American,  "contrary  to  the  principle  of 
separation  of  church  and  state."  and  so  on 
ad   nauseam.     Organizations  such   as   Prot- 
estanu  and  Other  Americans  United  (POAU) 
build  up  thstr  staffs  and  budgets  by  appeal- 
ing to   Protestant   anxiety   at  the  rise  and 
Increasing  acceptance  of  the  Catholic  com- 
munity,  and    flood    our   churches   with   the 
most    vicious     and     scurrilous     attacks    on 
American    Catholicism.    Its    leadership,    and 
on  such  Protestants  or  Jews  as  seek  solu- 
tions   to    qxclOc    Issues    by    reasoned    dis- 
cussion rather  than  bUnd  prcjtidlce.    There  is 
a  powerful  case  for  the  maintenance  of  a  sin- 
gl«  tax-supported  system  of  common  schools, 
Just  as  there  to  a  oompelUng  case  for  the 
truth  that  the  soundest  religious  Instruction 
and  service  to  that  which  Inspires  voluntary 
service  and  sacrlflcial  support.     But  neither 
the  public  schools  nor  religious  liberty  are 
•erred    by    a    widespread    lying    about    our 
neighbors  of  Oathollc  persuasion,  or  by  at- 
tempting to  mythologlse  away  the  slow  and 
painful   development  of  reUglous   liberty   In 
American  htotory. 

It  to  no  more  just  to  tar  American  Cath- 
olics with  the  brush  of  Torquemada  than 
It  would  be  to  attack  American  Lutherans 
because  Martin  Luther  urged  th*t  Baptists 
be  put  to  death.  Nor  are  American  Catholics 
as  much  responsible  for  mob  violence  in 
villages  In  Colombia  as  are  American  Baptists 
and  Methodists  responsible  for  mobe  defying 
the  Constitution  and  elemental  decency  In 
Greenwood.  Miss.,  or  Birmingham,  Ala.  The 
truth  Is  that  when  we  step  back  but  a  few 
generations  the  relations  between  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  Jews  were  generally  bad. 
and  the  practice  of  the  dominant  group 
toward  the  minorities — in  America  as  well 
as  in  Europe — was  shameful.  And  in  Amer- 
ica, since  most  of  the  culture  lags  have  re- 
flected the  earlier  dominance  of  Protestant 
state  churches,  most  of  the  insensltivlty  In 
this  problem  area  has  been  displayed  by 
Protestants. 

It  to  a  curious  fact  that  most  Protestants 
who  have  nourtohed  the  prlmltlvtot  motif 
have  used  the  two  myths  alternately.  TTius 
is  the  confusion  thrice  compounded. 
Against  any  effort  to  eliminate  remants  of 
the  old  Protestant  public  Ilttirgy.  many 
Protestants  Join  league  with  many  Catholics 


to  denounce  the  seculartots.  Against  any 
rfort  by  the  Catholics  to  share  In  the  public 
l^urgy  many  ProtastanU  Join  league  with 
many  Jews  and  humanteU  to  denouftce  In- 
fringement of  separation  of  church  and  state. 
THIS  ambivalence  works  out  very  well.  In 
nractlce.  for  those  who  are  sattofled  with  the 
eonUnuance  In  America  of  a  kind  of  Protes- 
tant culture-religion.  It  becomes  possible  to 
champion  at  one  moment  the  myth  of  "Chrto- 
Uan  America-  and  at  the  next  moment  the 
myth  of  an  absolute  wall  of  separation. 
And  since,  as  to  well  known  in  some  circles. 
ProU'Stantism  and  freedom  are  synonymous 
terms,  the  theological  problem  Ls  settled  as 
quickly  as  the  political. 

THE    THRKK    AGES   OF   RELIGION    IN    AMERICA 

In  fact,  however,  the  American  record  of 
church-state  relations  has  been  much  more 
ambiguous,  and  the  achievement  of  a  more 
consistent  pattern  of  religious  liberty  In 
the  years  ahead  will  require  much  more 
palnsUklng  effort  than  mere  sloganizing  or 
myth  making. 

During    the    first    period,    we    had    state 
Churches  In  America  for  over  200  years,  and 
they  were  no  more  successful  here  than  In 
Europe.     Time  does  not  allow  the  narration 
of  IllustraUona  of  the  long  and  brutal  rec- 
ord of  persecution  and  discrimination,  both 
in  New  England  and  In  the  Anglican  colo- 
nies •    Suffice  It  to  say  that— with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  enlightened  spirits  such  as  Sir 
Henry    Vane   the    Younger.   Roger   Williams 
and   WUllam  Penn— even   those   who  came 
here  seeking  freedom  for  themselves  had  not 
yet  realised  that  freedom  to  Indivisible,  that 
my  liberty  to  insecure  If  another  man  is  de- 
nrlved      In  America,  too.  the  coercive  system 
produced  Irrellglon.  so  that  the  liquidation 
of    the    establishments    exposed    widespread 
Indifference  to  the  churches.    Just  as  would 
happen  In  the  so-called  "Chrtotlan  nations 
of  Europe  today.  If  they  were  compelled  to 
depend    upon    their    effective    membership 
rather   than   upon  the   watered   staUstic   of 
the    rolls    of    the    territorial    churches,    the 
population  as  a  whole  was  revealed  to  be 
unchurched,  uncommitted,  and  unconfirmed. 
These  Protestant  state  churches  were  sim- 
ply an  extension  of  Brtttoh  Chrtotendom.    At 
the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
out  of  8.6  mllllooB  In  the  13  revolting  colonies 
only  about  20.000  were  CathoUcs  and  about 
flCXX)   were   Jews.     The    rest    were    officially 
Protectant,    but    In    fact    heathen.      North 
America  was  needy  missionary  territory,  and 
regarded  as  such  by  Catholic  and  Protestant 
mtoslonary  societies  In  Europe.    In  part  with 
oversea   assistance,   and   In   part  by   dpvelop- 
Ing  home  missions,  after  the  colonial  state 
churches   oollapeed.   new   methods   of    mass 
evangeltem  were  developed  by  Protestants  to 
win  the  people  back  to  the  churches  on  a 
voluntary  basto.     Thto  has  been  done,  from 
7-peroent  membership  In   1800  to  nearly   70 
percent    in    19«0— and    with    WJ    percent   of 
adults  claiming  affiliation,  when  asked.    The 
real  glory  of  American  Protestant  history  to 
not  that  we  oooe  had  state  churches  which 
discriminated    against    Catholics    and    Jews 
ai.d  dissenting   minorities,   but  rather  that 
through  the  great  revlvato  of  religion  reli- 
gious  liberty   and   voluntaryism   have   been 
made  workable  alternatives  to  religious  co- 
ercion and  establtohnaent. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  period  of  the 
religious  htotory  of  America,  the  period  of 
the  shift  of  the  ProtesUnt  chiurches  from 
state-church  ways  to  voluntary  support,  the 
Protestant  churches  were  stronger  than  ever 
before  In  terms  of  attendance,  membership, 
and  freewill  offerings.  At  the  enme  time 
thto  was  going  on  In  Protestantism,  great 
Immigrations  of  persons  of  Catholic  and 
Jewish  backgnmnd  were  occurring.     At  first 
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the  newer  Immigrants  tended  to  get  caught 
up  In  the  domlnstfit  Protestant  culture,  ex- 
cept when  Insulated  by  the  continuance  at 
forelgn-langiULge  cultures.  Both  Catholic 
and  Jewish  communities,  however,  developed 
their  own  methods  for  holding  their  own  and 
for  reaching  out  to  the  unchurched.  Among 
the  CathoUcs  the  chief  Instrument  lias  been 
the  parochial  school  system,  among  the  Jews 
an  elaborate  network  of  charitable  and  cul- 
tural organizations.  Today  all  three  major 
communities  of  faith,  entering  the  third  pe- 
riod of  our  religious  htotory.  the  age  of  dia- 
log are  of  a  vigor,  membership,  financial 
and  intellectual  energy  almost  unparalleled 
In  history. 

Never  before  have  three  such  lively  re- 
ligious communities  entered  the  public 
forum  with  each  other,  equally  entitled  at 
law.  equally  dependent  for  making  their 
case  upon  the  support  and  disciplined  wit- 
ness of  companies  of  volunteers.  It  is  this 
which  gives  the  quality  of  real  exlctement 
to  the  present  encounter.  It  to  thto  which 
establUhes  the  case  for  religious  liberty 
far  more  surely  than  any  mythical  constructs 
of  an  imaginary  past  event.  It  to  thto  which 
makes  clear  that  any  fruitful  discussion  of 
rellgloxis  liberty  In  the  American  tradition 
must  begin  with  the  nature  of  true  religion 
rather  than  with  the  political  Issue.  It  to 
thto  which  gives  promtoe  to  the  future, 
promise  of  the  flowering  of  religion  which 
to  the  expression  of  Joyful  and  willing  hearts 
(to  use  the  language  of  the  16th-centry 
martyr  to  religious  Uberty.  Glaus  Felblnger) 
rather  than  the  coerced  sanctlflcatlon  of  po- 
litical or  even  mUltary  objectives. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  thto 
quick  review   may   l)e  Itoted   as  follows: 

1.  All  three  major  religious  communities. 
Including  the  Protestant,  are  stronger  than 
ever  t>efore.  If  there  to  a  golden  age  in 
American  religious  htotory  It  lies  not  In  the 
past  butr^potentlally  at  least — directly  be- 
fore us. 

2.  Even  though  there  are  still  widespread 
culture  lags,  carrying  over  from  the  older 
Protestant  hegemony,  the  real  genlXB  of  the 
Protestant  churches  lies  with  voluntary  Inl- 
tUtlve  and  support.  D\irlng  the  "great 
century"  the  American  Protestant  church 
shifted  their  IdenUty  from  the  style  of  Euro- 
pean Christendom  to  the  style  of  the 
younger  churches  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
tolands  of  the  sea. 

3.  Some  say  ours  to  a  post-Chrtotlan  era. 
This  may  t>e  true  of  Europe,  where  the  es- 
tablished churches  are  in  serious  decline 
and  but  small  fractions  of  the  various 
peoples  have  effective  relationships  to  any 
church.  In  America,  however,  after  the 
great  revivals  of  religion  most  church  mem- 
bers are  new  Christians.  From  a  Protestant 
point  of  view,  the  United  States  to  not  a 
post-Chrtotlan  but.  If  anything,  a  pre- 
Chrtotlan  situation. 

4.  Rellglovis  Uberty  to  not  something  which 
we  have  had.  and  are  now  in  danger  of 
losing.  Religious  liberty  to  an  art  which 
we  are  slowly  learning  to  practice:  It  to  not 
a  possession  of  the  past,  but  something  to 
be  gone  out  after.  PoUtlcaily  speaking. 
It  to  a  right  which  to  antecedent  to  the 
frame  of  government  Itself  and  to  the  whole 
poltlcal  discussion.  Religiously  speaking. 
It  reste  up>on  a  foundation  of  falthf lU  volun- 
tary membership  and  support.  We  must 
remember  reUglous  Uberty.  Uke  our  other 
UberUes.  wUl  not  long  endure  If  dtliens 
neglect  the  disciplined  InltlaUve  which 
brought  it  Into  extotence  In  the  first  place. 

THE  CHAU-ENGK  TO  PROTXBTAirrS  II*  A  PLURAL- 
ISTIC Bocarrr 


•See  the  writer's  "Prom  State  Church  to 
Pluralism"  (New  York.  1»62) .  ch.  I. 


In  former  times  It  was  possible  for  our 
courts  to  say.  as  they  did  say,  that  Amertca 
was  a  Protestant  nation  and  Chrtotlanlty  part 
of  the  common  Uw  of  the  land.  Today  thto 
cannot  be  said,  and  those  who  choose  to 
glorify  the  false  Image  of  the  first  period  of 


Protestant  establishment  rather  than  the 
work  of  the  second  period  of  emerging  volun- 
taryism And  It  difficult  to  accept  thto  fact. 
Nevertheless,  the  question  whether  Protes- 
tantism wUl  siowly  decline  to  the  status  of 
a- snarling  and  defensive  minority  or  perhaps 
experience  a  new  burst  of  evangelical  faith 
and  witness  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
whether  we  learn  to  accept  and  affirm  the 
plain  Implications  of  reUglous  Uberty. 

The  record  shows  very  clearly  that,  even 
during  the  period  of  the  most  active  home 
missions    and    mass    evangelism,    whenever 
Protestantism   has   been  threatened   In   this 
country  It  has   tended    to  revert  to  use  of 
state    power    to   effect    Its   objectives.     Thto 
was  the  case  during  the  first  wave  of  Protes- 
tant natlvtom.  In  the  1840's  and  ISSO's.  when 
anxieties  aroused  by  the  newer  Immigrations 
produced    the    virulent    antl-SemltIsm    and 
antl-Catholiclsm  of   the   Order  of   the   Star- 
Spangled  Banner  (know-nothing  party),  the 
American  Protective  AssocUtlon.  and  other 
precursors  of  the  contemporary  clerics  of  the 
radical  right.    No  person  was  to  be  allowed  to 
vote  until  he  had  been  resident  In  thto  coun- 
try 21  years,  and  no  CathoUc  was  ever  to  be 
allowed  to  hold  public  office.     To  speak  of  a 
more   constructive  collaboration  of  church 
and    state.     Protestants    cooperated     closely 
with  the  Government  and  used  available  t*.x 
moneys  In  the  care  of  the  American  Indians, 
as  wards  to  the  freed  Negroes,  in  the  found- 
ing and  administration  of   numerous  State 
universities,  and  in  many  other  areas  Involv- 
ing public  policy.     The  most  dramatic  Ulus- 
tratlon  of  continuing  misunderstanding  of 
the  nature  of  sound  religion  and  of  sound 
government  was  In  the  campaign  which  In- 
duced 11  State  legtolaturee  during  the  1920b 
to    pass    legislation    that    only    a    certain 
Protestant   doctrine   of   the   origins   of   man 
could  be  taught  In  the  pubUc  schot^. 

It  should  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  then, 
that  we  are  stlU  confronted  from  time  to 
time  by  misguided  Protestant  efforts  to  pre- 
serve remnants  of  the  old  establishment — 
particularly  In  the  public  schools.  The  di- 
rection in  which  we  should  move,  if  we  un- 
derstand the  true  genius  of  our  style  of  re- 
ligious liberty  and  voluntaryism,  to  clear; 
but  the  right  response  to  court  decisions  to 
not  helped  by  slogans  such  as  "a  waU  of 
separation" — which  are  unrelated  to  our  true 
htotory,  to  the  actual  dectoions  by  which  we 
have  been  moving  painfully  In  Uie  right  di- 
rection. 

In  thto  crlsto  of  self-image,  the  first  temp- 
tation for  Protestantism  to  to  defend  to  the 
last  the  slowly  disappearing  remimnts  of  an 
earlier   dominance.      It   should   become   In- 
creasingly clear,  however,  that  to  maintain 
a  Protestant  public  llt\irgy  In  dramatic  mo- 
ments where  participants  are  of  mixed  re- 
ligious  commitment   to   not   only   doubtful 
civics  but  bad  religion.    As  good  an  lUustra- 
tlon  as  any  to  the  use  of  Protestant  prayers 
to    open    footbaU    spectacles — say.    between 
Georgia  and  Alabama.     Dean  KeUey  of  the 
Commission  on  Religious  Liberty  of  the  Na- 
tional CouncU  of  Churches  has  pointed  out 
the  tosue  here,  In  stressing  In  a  recent  manu- 
script the  significance  of  the  "reservation  of 
the  holy"  to  Biblical  thinking.    The  highest 
symbols  of  faith  are  not  properly  exposed  to 
profane   or   frivolous   view.      A   more   light- 
hearted   critic   might   suggest   that   the    re- 
Uglous ceremony  appropriate  to  the  opening 
of  a  football  game  would  be  the  sacrifice  of 
a  rooster.    Then,  perhaps,  the  religious  offi- 
cers could  inspect  the  entraUs  and  determine 
which  side  to  to  win — or.  at  least,  whether 
the    day    to    propitious    for    the    ptoylng    of 
games. 

The  second  temptation,  and  one  related  to 
ttie  first,  to  to  seek  a  "cheap  identity" 
throtigh  a  bigoted  anU-CathoUctom.  The 
appeal  of  thto  activity  becomes  apparent 
when  we  refer  to  the  major  problem  of  those 
churches  which  have  been  most  successful 
during  the  period  of  mass  evangelism.    It  Is 
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true  that  the  revival  churches — notably  the 
Baptists.  Methodists,  and  Disciples  or  Chris- 
tians— have  scored  tremendous  statistical  ac- 
cessions during  the  last  century  and  a  half. 
But  the  problematic  of  the  situation  In 
which  they  now  find  themselves  Is  given  by 
the  fact  that  In  doing  so  they  have  virtually 
eliminated  all  membership  standards.  For 
example:  during  the  generations  when  the 
Wesleyan  movement  maintained  Its  integ- 
rity, a  clear  distinction  was  made  between 
conversion  and  entry  Into  church  member- 
ship.     Before    being    recommended    for   full 

membership,  a  person  was  required  to  spend  religious  history,  the  Age  of  Dlalc^ue~slmDly 
at  least  6  months  on  probation,  learning  in  terms  of  decent  human  relations  or  txjsl- 
elementary    Christian    disciplines,    studying     tlve  civic  enterprise. 
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course,  that  good  citizenship  calls  for  growing 
cooperation  between  Jews,  Catholics,  and 
Protestants,  at  the  level  and  with  the  timeli- 
ness of  the  recent  National  Conference  on  Re- 
ligion and  Race.  For  Protestants,  however, 
the  Catholic-Protestant  dialogue  is  the  al- 
ternative path  to  the  "cheap  identity"  of 
antl-Catholiclsm  w  the  other  temptaUons  of 
the  Nativlst  line.     The  Chrlstlan-Jewlsh  dl- 


men  could  be  good  fellow  citizens  even 
though  they  were  loyal  members  and  sun 
porters  of  differing  religions.  They  therebv 
freed  true  religion  from  its  earlier  bondaw 
to  political  and  military  purposes,  and  thev 
freed  governmenU  from  the  Intrigue  of  ec- 
clesiastical conspiracies  and  cabals.  Our  n'. 
sponslbllity.  in  the  age  of  dialog,  u  jl 
work  out  the  next  level  of  a  style  of  religious 


menslon  of  the  dialogue  is  Just  as  vital  for      service  and  of  civic  virtue  appropriate  to  th. 
the  theological  progress  of  Protestantism.    It      high  standard  which  they  raised 
Is  not  enough  any  more  to  speak  of  our  re- 
Sfxjnslbllities  In  the  third  period  of  American 


the  teachings  of  the  church,  and  Indicating 
by  consistent  effort  and  devotion  that  he 
took  his  new  resp>onslbllltles  seriously. 
When  he  was  recommended,  accepted,  and 
Joined,  he  promised  to  maintain  the  stand- 
ards of  the  movement — both  those  Intellec- 
tual and  those  revealed  In  a  certain  style  of 
life.  In  the  1908  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  ETplscopal  Church  these  require- 
ments were  deleted,  completing  a  cheapen- 
ing process  which  was  already  well  under- 
way, and  today  few  churches  observe  even 
the  most  elementary  standards  for  preparing 
new  members  or  developing  and  maintaining 
excellence  among  the  older  members. 


Immigration  and  NaHonality  Act 


For  the  dialogue  is  not  an  end  in  Itself: 
Truth  is  the  end,  and  full.  free,  and  Informed 
discussion  among  those  who  share  a  common 
destiny  is  simply  a  means  thereto.  It  may 
be  recalled  that  in  classical  Greece  there  were 
two  contrasting  schools  of  thought  and  prac- 
tice whose  stance  carries  over  to  today. 
There  were  the  Sophists,  for  whom  there  was 
no  ultimate  truth.  Tliey  trained  their  men 
to  take  any  case  and  to  "win";  out  of  their 
circles  emerged  the  style  and  activity  of  the 
demagogs.  On  the  other  ledger  of  exist- 
ence was  the  Platonic  Academy,  which  oper- 
ated upon  the  assumption  that  there  was 
^  ,     ^  ultimate  truth,  even  though  human  knowl- 

„°"®_°  ^-^®w5!!"i!*-.°5,A^-'lJ''^5''"^^"A,°'     ^^^  °*  ^'  **«  partial.     They  trained  their 

-  .,  _  ^^^  ^  share  their  questions  and  concerns 
with  each  other  and  with  reasonable  men. 
They  knew  that  out  of  the  speaking  and  lis- 
tening, which  is  such  a  satisfactory  way  of 
meeting  and  solving  practical  problems  as 
they  emerge  from  day  to  day.  solutions  fre- 
quently emerge  which  are  much  better  than 
any  one  could  have  conceived  of  when  he 
entered  the  discussion. 

But  dialog,  to  be  fruitful  and  avoid 
foolishness  (amathia).  must  be  carried  on 
with  reference  to  a  responsibility  which 
transcends  the  Immediate  Issues.  Believing 
Jews  know,  and  Christians  know — when  they 
do  not  betray  their  baptism  and  revert  to 
their  fOTmer  status  as  gentiles — that  the  ul- 
timate reference  Is  honor  and  praise  to  the 
Ood  of  the  Bible,  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac. 
.,     ,    „  .    ^.        .w     ,   _.  *°**    Jacob.      It    Is    precisely    this    reference     „     .  - 

a  discipline,  whether  theological  or  cultic  or  which  gives  the  dialog  its  conclusive  prom-  Nationality  Act,  since  It  was  enacted  In  1963. 
ethical  or  moral,  once  abandoned  cannot  be  ise  in  this  setting  of  noncoerced  religion  ^**  corroborated  the  views  of  Presidents  Tru- 
restored   by  flat.     It  can   only  be  developed     where  for  the  first  time  In  history  these  three      f".*^  ^"'^  Kennedy  and  the  major  religious, 

great  religious  ctMnmunlttes  face  each  other 
with  potential  and  promise  and  with  an 
equality  guaranteed  by  law. 

For  the  dialog  to  function,  however,  we 
must  reject  the  sophistries  of  the  ideologies. 
In  no  area  Is  this  more  needed,  accompanied 

m^otf"'  r.^'  ^'^'J^^-"  «^"'y  ^°  P^--  ^IrZo^f^iTsliU^'T^^ieZ'^Zu^^  The  single  major  defect  of  our  Immigration 

?n^Z^\      fTJ^^''^  ^"P*"'^    institutions  and    constitutional    evolut^    thS    to    tl?S  ^*^«  '"  ^^t^^^^lon  of  the  discriminatory  na- 

and  call  for  the  giving  of  money  rather  than  area  of  church-state  relations     Let  n.  r»i.^  "°'''^  origins  quota  system  as  the  basU  for 

the  giving  Of  one-s  self.     As  a  bishop  of  my  the   fals^   li^^^d  sf^^s  of  thrmv^  adml.sslon.     This  formula  was  first  adopted 

denomination  recently  put  It.  in  criticizing  ^^akers     which    can    do laxlTe    ^  cn^r^,l^^  "^  ^^'^  isolationist  period  of  the  IMO's.     The 

"k    1°'^  ^  '°'°*'  °'  '^^  y^^'^K"  preachers  ^  g     Hamden    C?°n     dTZ  the  cT^stmS  P"-*^""*  >*^  '^  °°'  °">y  exclusionary,  but  Its 

who  have  been  trying  to  restore  a  quality  of  se^onlMl)    which  can  ieftrov  5.e  n.^^  deportation  provisions  are  harsh  beyond  rea 

membership     understanding    and     behavior  :ir"_L.    ^l".^"'^" .     "  °^*"^°y  "*®  P"b"c  ^nahiP  r^m,ir«,r>«nt^    «„h  i„-^„i»,i.  .„   »w. 


standard  has  been  that  since  the  turn  of  the 
century  some  20  smaller  groups  have  spilt 
off  to  form  new  denominations.  In  protest 
against  the  promiscuity  of  the  larger  Meth- 
odist bodies.  Another,  and  more  serious.  Is 
the  fact  that  today  there  Is  scarcely  an  issue 
on  which  the  denomination  is  able  to  present 
a  clear  and  coherent  witness.  The  new 
Christians  have  carrlea  over  into  the 
churches  many  characteristics  of  their  pre- 
baptismal  life,  and  of  these  carryovers  racism 
Is  the  most  widespread  and  the  most  scan- 
dalous denlel  of  biblical  truth.  Verbaliza- 
tion still  continues,  but  without  the  binding 
quality  by  which  the  Word  becomes  flesh. 

The  desperate  need  of  the  larger  Protestant 
bodies,  including  the  Methodists,  is  to  Intro- 
duce such  programs  of  lay  training  as  will 
develop  a  people  worthy  of  the  name.     For 


again.  In  the  new  forms  appropriate  to  a  new 
age.  through  study  groups,  fellowship  groups, 
lay  academies  and  the  like.  But  such  pro- 
grams require  determined  effort  on  the  part 
of  church  leadership,  and  sometimes  agoniz- 
ing moments  of  decision  between  popular 
approval    and    right    action.      Moreover,    the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2,  1964 
Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  urging  favorable  action 
on  proposed  legislation — including  my 
bill  H.R.  7960 — seeking  to  correct  dis- 
criminatory provisions  in  our  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  Because  of  the 
widespread  interest  on  this  vitally  im- 
portant subject.  I  wish  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  my  statement  on  June  26  before 
Subcommittee  No.  1  on  Immigration  and 
Nationality.  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  which  reads  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Conorkssman  Herman  Toix 
AT  Hearings  of  StrBCOMMrrrEB  No.  1  on 
Immigration  and  Nationalitt,  CoMMmxK 

ON    THE    JtTDICIART.    V B.    HOITSS    OF    RePRR- 
SENTATIVES.  JUNE  26,    1964 

It  is  a  privilege  to  present  this  statement 
on  behalf  of  my  bUl,  HJft.  7960,  and  I  thank 
the  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  experience  under  the  Immigration  and 


labor,  nationality,  and  community  organiza- 
tions, ^hat  the  p>ollcy  on  which  the  law  is 
based  and  the  law  Itself  are  designed  to  ex- 
clude people  and  not  to  facilitate  their  entry. 
The  law  constitutes  an  obstacle  race  for  new 
Americans  and  not  an  avenue  for  Immigra- 
tion. 


The  trouble  with  this  emphasis  on  'lay 
training'  is  that  it  Interferes  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  church." 

Nevertheless,  from  time  to  time  even  the 
most  nondescript  religious  body  needs  a  sense 
of  identity.  It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that 
the  usefulness  of  a  blind  anti-Catholicism 
becomes  evident.  This  is  the  cheapest  and 
quickest  way  for  a  Protestant  body  to  dis- 
cover a  lost  sense  of  identity,  and  it  has  the 
appeal  that  it  requires  none  of  the  effort 
which  the  needed  program  of  lay  training 
would  involve.  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer.  Ger- 
man theologian  and  martyr  to  the  July  20 
attempt  on  Hitler's  life,  warned  his  people 
against  cheap  grace.  The  spiritual  peril  to 
American  Protestantism,  and  the  detour 
around  the  rocky  road  of  recovery  of  integ- 
rity, is  the  cheap  Identity  of  antl-CathoU- 
clsm 

THE   AGE   or  DIALOGtrx 

The  imperative  quality  of  tbe  practice  ot 
the   dialogue    is   thus   given.     It  Is  true,   of 


consensus,  and  move  forward  to  solve  specific 
issues  as  they  arise  In  a  spirit  of  reason  and 
good  will.  Religious  liberty  is  not  secured 
by  defending  the  continued  practice  of  some- 
thing called  "nonsectarlan  religion"  In  public 
life,  by  avoidance  of  all  reference  to  historic 
religious  commitments.  Neither  is  it  secured 
by  enthroning  the  dogmatics  of  the  Irreli- 
gious. Religious  liberty  began  to  emerge  In 
this  country  with  the  realization  of  the  pro- 
found truth  that  that  service  only  is  pleasing 
to  God  which  Is  voluntary  and  uncoerced. 
And  that  political  practice  is  best — whether 
the  issue  Is  religion  In  the  public  schools  or 
tax  support  of  religious  programs  overseas — 
wliich  begins  the  discussion  with  recognition 
of  that  fundamental  discovery. 

Otir  constitutional  fathers  did  not  separate 
church  and  state.  Neither  did  they  estab- 
lish a  Christian  state.  What  they  dared  to 
risk  was  far  more  dynamic:  the  separation 
of  tbe  poUUcal  covenant  from  the  religious 
covenants.  In  other  words,  they  attempted 
a  new  thing  in  history:  the  proposition  that 


sonable  requirements,  and  Inequities  in  the 
law  as  between  native-born  and  naturalized 
citizens  make  a  farce  of  the  principle  of 
naturalization. 

It  Is  because  of  these  and  other  discrimina- 
tory features  of  the  present  law  that  the 
great  1960  Democratic  National  Convention 
included  a  forthright  plank  on  immigration 
in  the  party  platform 

That  plank  does  the  following: 

1.  Calls  for  adjustment  of  present  Ameri- 
can immigration,  nationality,  and  refugee 
policies  to  eliminate  discrlminatien  and  to 
enable  members  of  scattered  families  abroad 
to  be  united  with  relatives  already  in  our 
midst 

2  Acknowledges  that  the  national  origins 
quota  system  of  limiting -Inunlgratlon  con- 
tradicts the  founding  principles  of  this  Na- 
tion and  is  inconsistent  with  our  belief  in 
the  rights  of  man. 

3.  Reaffirms  adherence  of  the  Democratic 
Party  to  the  principle  that  enlightened  Im- 
migration,  naturalization  and   refugee  pol- 


Kies  and  the  humane  administration  of 
them,  are  Important  aspects  of  American 
foreign  policy. 

4  Recognizes  that  laws  to  bring  greater 
Bkllls  to  our  land,  reunite  families,  permit  the 
united  States  to  meet  its  fair  share  of  world 
orograms  of  re*nie  and  rehabilitation  are 
important  factors  in  the  growth  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy. 

The  deficiencies  of  the  present  law  are  also 
responsible  for  the  historic  call  made  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy   in   his    special    Immigration 
message  to  the  Congress  on  July  23,  1963.    The 
President's  demand  for  correction  of  the  un- 
equal and  discriminatory  provisions  of  the 
nresent  Immigration  law  has  met  with  wlde- 
Eoread    approval    by    citizens    and    cltlaens' 
eroups.     On  August  8.  1963.  73  organizations 
affiliated  In  the  American   Immigration   and 
Citizenship     Conference      commended      the 
President  for  his  message.  In  particular  his 
recommendation  to  substitute  an  equitable 
and  nondiscriminatory  formula  for  the  Iniq- 
uitous  national   origins    quota   system.      At- 
tached to  this  testimony  Is  the  full  text  of 
that  brief  Joint  statement  with  a  listing  of 
the  72  signatory  organizations.     It  will   be 
seen    that    they    are    representaUve    of    the 
religious,  labor,  nationality  and  civic  groups 
that  make  up  these  greet  United  States. 

Within  60  days  after  he  assvimed  the  presi- 
dency, following  the  grievous  tragedy  suf- 
fered by  our  Nation  when  Pr^ldent  Kennedy 
was  assassinated.  President  Johnson  met 
with  a  representaUve  group  of  some  SO  con- 
gressional leaders  and  leaders  of  private  na- 
tional organlMttlons  to  Indicate  his  complete 
support  for  reform  ot  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1952,  our  present  Imml- 
graUon  Code. 

The  committee  will  also  be  Interested  to 
know   that   Immigration    reform,    along    the 
lines   of    President    Kennedy's    message    and 
my  blU  HH.  7»60.  has  the  approval  of  prac- 
tically all  leading  organizations  and  citizens 
in  Philadelphia.     On   May   13.   1963,  45  ar- 
ganlzaUons  cooperated  in  the  Second  Annual 
Greater  Philadelphia  Conference  on  Ameri- 
can   Immigration    Policy.    Citizenship,    and 
Refugee  Matters.    The  representative  nature 
ot  thU  conference  U  reflected  in  the  list  of 
cooperating    agencies   wliich    are:    AFI.-CIO 
Philadelphia  CouncU;    American  Commiteee 
for  Italian  Migration.  Philadelphia  chapter; 
American    Jewish    Committee,    PhUadelphla 
chapter;   American  Jewish  Congress,  Great- 
er    PhiladelphU     region;     AnU-DefamaUon 
League  of  B'nal  B'rlth;   AsaoclaUon   of  Im- 
mlgraUon    and    Nationality    Lawyers;    Asso- 
claUon   of    PhUadelphla    ScttlemenU;    Bnal 
B'rlth   of   Philadelphia— Men    and    Women; 
Board    of    RabbU    of    Greater    Philadelphia; 
Catholic    Resettlement    Council;     Casa    Del 
Carmen;   Commission  on  Human  Relations; 
Division  of  School  Extension.  School  DUtrlct 
of  PhUadelphla;  Episcopal  Community  Serv- 
ices-    Episcopal     Diocese    of     Pennsylvania; 
Faniuy   Service   of   Philadelphia;    Federation 
frf  American  Hellenic  SocleUes;   Federal  Bar 
Association;   FeUowshlp  Commission;  Great- 
er Philadelphia  Coimcll  of  Chvu-ches,  Com- 
munity   Services    Department;    Health    and 
Welfare   CouncU   HIAS   and   CouncU   Migra- 
tion Service;   International   House  of  Phila- 
delphia.    Inc.;     International     InsUtute    of 
PhiladelphU;    Jewish   Community   Relations 
CouncU  of  Greater  PhUadelphla;  Jewish  Em- 
ployment   and    VocaUonal    Service;    Jewish 
Family    Service;    Jewish    Labor    Committee; 
League    of    Women    Voters    of    PhUadelphla; 
Legal  Aid  Society  of  PhUadelphla;  Uthuanlan 
American  Society;  Lutheran  Board  of  Social 
Ministry:    National   Association  for   the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People;  National  Asso- 
ciation    of     Social     Workers.     Philadelphia 
chapter;  Neighborhood  Friends  GuUd;  Neth- 
erlands American  AssoclaUon;    Philadelphia 
Cltlaens    Committee    on    Immigration    and 
CltlBenahip:  PtoUadelphla  CouncU  for  Inter- 
national     Visitors;      Philadelphia     Housing 
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Authority,  Social  Services;  Travelers  Aid 
Society  of  PhUadelphla;  United  World  Fed- 
eralists;  YMCA  of  Philadelphia;   TWCA. 

As  at  the  fljst  conference  held  in  March 
1962     Gregory    Lagakos.    Esq..    an    eminent 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar  and  then 
President  of  International  Institute  of  Phila- 
delphia,   was    chairman    of    the    conference. 
The  cochalrman  of  the  conference  committee 
were  Jules  Cohen,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Jewish    Community    Relations    Coimcll    of 
Greater    Philadelphia,    and    Sharon    Hatch, 
executive  director.  International  Institute  of 
Philadelphia.     The  other   comnUttee   mem- 
bers   were:    Tess    Corens.    HIAS    &    CouncU 
Migration  Service;  Florence  Davles,  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Pennsylvania;  Herman  Gart,  Jew- 
ish Employment  and  Vocational  Service;  Lary 
Groth     Commission    on    Human    Relations; 
Helen     E.     Heydrlck.     Greater     Philadelphia 
Council  of  Churches;   Melba  Hyde,  Interna- 
tional   Institute;    Audrey    Maetzold,    Health 
and  Welfare  Council;  Beatrice  MuUer.  Jewish 
Family  Service;  Richard  F.  Smith,  American 
Friends    Service    Committee;    Joseph   Vanko, 
Catholic       Resettlement      CoxincU;       Grace 
Yocum,  Travelers  Aid. 

This  significant  meeting  was  not  a  legis- 
lative conference.  It  was  convened  for  Infor- 
mational and  educational  purposes.  Never- 
theless. It  Is  quite  clear  from  the  sxmmiary 
of  the  proceedings  that  In  Philadelphia,  as 
elsewhere,  there  Is  widespread  support  for 
substantial  Improvement  of  American  immi- 
gration policy  and  extensive  revision  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952.  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  exclusionary  provi- 
sions, the  unfair  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem and  other  discriminatory  sections. 

I  Introduced  HJl.  7960  on  August  6.  1963. 
to  help  carry  out  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  late  and  beloved  President  Kennedy 
In  his  July  23.  1963.  message.  Thoee  rec- 
ommendations have  my  full  and  unequivocal 
support.  RespectfuUy,  and  strongly.  I  urge 
this  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality to  report  out  favorably  B.R.  7960. 
Enactment  of  my  meastire  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress would.  In  large  measure,  redeem  the 
pledge  made  by  the  Democratic  Party  In  its 
1960  platform  plank  on  immigration.  This 
becomes  especially  important  on  the  eve  of 
the  1964  DemocraUc  Party  Convention.  The 
Democratic  Party  pledge  on  Immigration  re- 
flects my  views  on  the  subject  of  Immigra- 
tion, nationality,  and  citizenship.  It  Is  also 
clear  that  enactment  of  my  bill  would  be  In 
keeping  with  the  announced  wishes  of  the 
citizens  of  PhUadelphla,  as  weU  as  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

My  bin,  H.R.  7960.  Is  Identical  with  HJl. 
7700.  Introduced  by  the  eminent  chairman 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Hon- 
orable Emanvel  CELI.ER.  Slnce  Congressman 
Celler  presented  an  exceUent  detailed  analy- 
sU  of  his  blU  In  his  July  11  tesUmony,  at 
these  hearings.  I  wiU  avoid  repetition  and 
save  the  time  of  the  conunlttee  by  omitting 
my  own  analysis. 


August  7. 1963. 
To  the  President  of  the  Untted  States: 

We.  the  undersigned  organizations,  wish  to 
endorse  strongly  the  historic  step  you  have 
taken  In  your  message  of  July  23  in  calling 
for  the  elimination  of  the  national  origins 
quota  system. 

We  have  long  urged  the  removal  of  this 
discriminatory  aspect  of  our  American  Un- 
mlgratlon  policy. 

We  are  greatly  enco\n-aged  and  wish  to  ex- 
press oiu-  appreciation  for  the  outstanding 
leadership  you  are  giving  In  tills  major  field 
of  human  rights. 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Societies. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

American  Council  for  EnUgres  in  the  Pro- 
fessions. 

American  CouncU  for  Nationalities  Serv- 
ice. 

American  Committee  on  Italian  Migration. 


American  Federation  of  Jews  from  Central 
Europe.  Inc. 

American  Federation  of  Musicians. 
American  Friends  Service  Committee. 
American  Fund  for  Czechoslovak  Refugees. 
American  Jewish  Committee. 
American  Jewish  Congress. 
An  tl -Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rith. 
B'nal  B'rlth.  National  Commission  on  Cit- 
izenship, Veterans  and  Community  Affairs. 
Brethren  Service  Commission. 
Catholic   Committee  for  Refugees. 
Catholic  Relief  Services,  NCWC. 
Church    World    Service.   National    CouncU 
of  Churches  of  Christ. 

Council  for  Christian  Social  Action  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ. 

Division  of  Immigration  and  Americaniza- 
tion. Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

General    Conference    of    Seventh-day    Ad- 
ventlsts. 

Governor's  Commission  on  Refugees.  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Greater  Miami  Section,  National   CouncU 
of  Jewish  Women. 

HIAS    and    CouncU    Migration    Service    of 

PhUadelphla. 

Immigrants'  Service  League. 

International  Institute  of  Gary.  Ind. 

International  Institute  of  Greater  Bridge- 
port. Inc.  ^^ 

International  InsUtute  of  Jersey  City. 

IntemaUonal  InsUtute  oX  Los  Angeles. 

IntemaUonal    InsUtute    of    MetropoUtan 

Detroit. 

International  Institute  of  Providence.  Inc. 

IntemaUonal  Institute  of  San  Francisco. 

IntemaUonal  InsUtute  of  Toledo.  Inc. 

IntemaUonal  Rescue  Oc«nmlttes. 

Intematicwial  Social  Service — American 
Branch. 

IntemaUonal  Union  of  Electrical.  Radio 
&  Machine  Workers.  AFL-CIO. 

International  Union.  United  AutomobUe. 
Aerospace,  i  Agricultural  Implement  Workers 
of  America.  U AW.  „  ..  , 

ItUlu    Manlu    American   Romanian   Relief 

Society. 

Italian  Welfare  League. 

Japanese  American  Citizens  league. 

Jewish  Community  RelaUons  CouncU  of 
Greater  PhUadelphla. 

Jewish  Commimity  RelaUons  CouncU  ot 
Greater  Pittsburgh. 

Jewish  OounselUng  and  Service  Agency- 
Jewish  Labor  Committee. 

Jewish  War  Veterans  in  the  U3A.,  Na- 
Uonal  Ladles  Aiizillary. 

Lutheran  ImmigraUon  Service. 

MethodUt  Committee  for  Overseas  ReUef. 

Michigan  Committee  on  ImnUgraUon. 

National  Board  TWCA. 

National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Oofiference. 

NaUonal  Catholic  Welfare  Conference.  De- 
partment on  Immigration. 

NaUonal    Community    RelaUons    Advisory 

Council. 

National  Conference  of  CathoUc  CharlUee. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Woenen. 

NaUonal  Council  Protestant  Episcopal 
Chxirch.  Depso-tment  of  Chrislan  Social  Re- 
lations. 

National  Travelers  Aid  Association. 

Nationalities  Service  Center  of  PhUadel- 
phla. 

Natxu-allzatlon     CouncU     of    Metropolitan 

Area.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

New  York  Association  of  New  Americans. 

New  York  Protestant  Episcopal  City  Mis- 
sion Society. 

New  York  Section — National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women. 

Order  of  AHEPA. 

Philadelphia  Citizens  Conunlttee  on  Immi- 
graUon and  Citizenship. 

Polish  American  ImmigraUon  and  Relief 
Committee. 

Selfhelp  of  Emigres  From  Central  Europe 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  In  the 
U.S.A.,  Committee  on  ResetUement  Service. 

Tolstoy  Foundaton. 
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Ukrainian   Worklngmen's  Association. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations, 
Social  Action  Cocmnlsslon. 

United  Prlenda  of  Needy  and  Displaced 
People  of  Yuf^oslavla. 

United  HIAS  Service. 

United  States  Committee  for  Refugees. 

United  Steelworkera  of  America. 


July  2 


The  San  Antonio  HemisFair  for  the 
Americas 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1,  1964 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
HemlsPair  project  which  is  scheduled  to 
be  opened  in  my  hometown  of  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  in  1968. 

Last  Monday,  June  29,  1964,  the  formal 
dedication  ceremonies  for  HemisPalr  ex- 
ecutive headquarters  were  conducted, 
highlighted  by  a  flag-raising  ceremony 
representing  21  countries  perUcipatlng  in 
the  fair.  Also,  on  that  day  the  HemisFair 
executive  committee  met  with  members 
of  the  armed  services  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Nils  A.  Lennartson 
for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the  fair 
activities  with  the  military  and  laying 
the  groundwork  for  further  military  co- 
operation and  assistance. 

The  HemisPalr  is  progressing  smoothly 
and  according  to  schedule,  and  with  the 
continued  efforts  of  those  local.  State, 
and  Federal  officials  directly  involved, 
and  the  full  cooperation  and  support  of 
the  San  Antonio  community,  we  look 
forward  to  the  opening  of  the  fair  in  1968 
marking  the  tremendous  strides  toward 
better  pan-American  relations,  which 
this  fair  is  designed  to  foster  and  en- 
courage. 

With  the  unanimous  consent  of  this 
House  I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Rzcord 
four  newspaper  articles  from  our  local 
newspapers,  the  San  Antonio  Light  and 
the  San  Antonio  News  and  Express,  re- 
lating some  of  the  details  of  the  events  I 
have  outlined. 

I  From    the   San    Antonio    (Tex.)    News    and 
Express.  June  28,  1964] 
Pair    Headquarters   Wtu,   Be   E>idicated 
An  address  by  U.S.  Representative  Henrt 
B.  Gonzalez  and  a  presentation  of  flags  of 
19  Latin  American  nations  will  feature  dedi- 
cation   ceremonies    of    HemisPalr    executive 
headquarters  here  at  5  p.m.  Sunday. 

The  headquarters  are  at  421  South  Alamo, 
site  of  the  historic  Oerman-B^ngllsh  School. 
Gonzalsz  will  speak  on  national  and  Inter- 
tional  aspects  of  the  HemisPalr.  Repre- 
sentatives from  Latin  American  nations  will 
present  their  countries'  flags  for  a  flag- 
raising  ceremony.  Invited  are  representa- 
tives of  Argentina.  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Co- 
lombia, Costa  Rica,  the  E>omlnlcan  Republic. 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti. 
Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua.  Panama,  Peru, 
Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

H.  B.  Zachry.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
HemisPalr.  will  welcome  guests.  HemlsPair 
President  William  R.  Slnkln  will  Introduce 
guests.  Ewen  C.  Dingwall,  HemlsPair  execu- 
tive vice  president,  will  speak  on  the  history 
of  the  German-English  School. 


Following  the  flag-raising  ceremony,  a  re-      aviation   museum   which   will    be   a   Dart  ,^» 
ceptlon  Is  scheduled  on  the  school  patio.  HemisFiiir 

WILL  PLAN 

In  the  near  future,  assigned  project  offi- 
cers from  various  commands  will  meet  with 
the  HemlsPair  staff  for  detailed  planning  and 
coordination  of  coming  events. 

Attending  the  luncheon  were  Ma]  o^n 
Will  lam  A.  Harris,  commanding  general  of 
Ft  Sam  Houston;  MaJ.  Gen.  H.  K.  Mooney 
vice  commander.  Air  Training  Command' 
MaJ.  Gen  Prescott  M.  Splcer,  .commander 
Lackland  Military  Training  Center;  MaJ.  Gen' 
Richard  P.  Klocko.  commander,  Air  Force 
Security  Service,  and  Brig.  Gen.  J.  L  Rliet 
4th  Air  Reserve  Region,  Randolph  Air  Force 
Base. 


[Prom  the  San  Antonio   (Tex.)   Light.  June 

28.  1964 1 
Ceremony    To   Mark    HemisFair   Milestone 

Dedication  ceremonies  at  5  p.m.  Sunday 
at  the  German-English  School,  421  South 
Alamo,  will  officially  mark  the  site  as  the 
HemlsPair  headquarters 

The  Air  Force  Band  of  the  West  will  pro- 
vide music  for  the  ceremonies.  H.  B. 
Zachry.  Henls  Pair  board  chairman,  will  give 
the  welcoming  address,  and  Rabbi  David 
Jacobson,  Temple  Beth-El,  will  give  the 
dedicatory  prayer. 

William  R.  Slnkln,  HemlsPair  president, 
will  Introduce  the  guests  and  speak  on  the 
renovation  program,  while  Ewen  C.  Ding- 
wall, executive  vice  president,  will  speak  on 
the  history  of  the  school. 

Representative  Henrt  B.  Gonzaliz,  honor- 
ary cochalrman  with  Mayor  McAllister,  will 
speak  on  the  national  and  International 
aspects  of  the  HemisPalr.  Following  hU  talk, 
representatives  of  Latin  American  countries 
will  present  their  flags. 

A  reception  will  be  held  on  the  patio  fol- 
lowing the  ceremonies. 

[From    the   San  Antonio    (Tex.)    Light, 

June  28,   1964] 
HemisFair   Hub — 2(X)  at  Ceremonie.s 

About  2O0  persons  attended  dedication 
ceremonies  for  the  HemisPalr  executive  head- 
quarters at  421  South  Alamo  Sunday. 

Representative  Gonzalez,  principal  speaker, 
said  the  1968  exposition  "can  be  one  of  the 
most  significant  events  In  the  history  of  this 
area." 

HemisPalr  Executive  Vice  President  Ewen 
C.  Dingwall  noted  about  70  buildings  will  be 
restored  on  the  fair  grounds,  in  order  that 
the  fair  "will  be  a  link  between  the  great 
past  of  San  Antonio  and  Its  greater  future." 

William  R.  Slnkln,  HemlsPair  president, 
traced  the  history  of  the  fair  and  said 
Gonzalez  first  advanced  the  Idea  In  1962. 
He  also  pointed  out  the  HemlsPair  emblem 
was  designed  by  Gonzalez'  son. 

A  flag-raising  ceremony  cited  representa- 
tives from  21  countries  participating  In  the 
fair.  Consuls  from  several  Latin  American 
countries  and  military  commanders  were 
present    for    the   ceremonies. 

Music  was  furnished  by  the  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base  Band  of  the  Wefit. 

[From    the   San    Antonio    (Tex.)    Light,  June 
29, 1964] 

HemisFair  Plans — Help  From  MiLrrART 

San  Antonio's  military  commanders  were 
feted  at  a  noon  luncheon  Monday  by  the 
HemisFair  Executive  Committee  at  the  Men- 
ger  Hotel. 

HemlsPair  President  William  R.  Slnkln 
told  the  15  officers  present  that  the  1968  fair 
depends  greatly  on  military  cooperation  and 
assistance. 

He  also  quoted  a  letter  from  Mils  A.  Len- 
nartson, Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  who 
said,  "TTie  Department  of  Defense  appreciates 
this  opportunity  to  take  part  In  the  early 
planning  of  HemisFair.  and  asks  that  you 
provide  us  with  Information  concerning  the 
form  of  military  support  required  so  we  can 
reach  a  clear  and  common  understanding." 

FROM  SOLON 

Slnkln  also  read  a  telegram  from  Senator 
Yarborough  expressing  his  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciation to^ne  area  commanders  for  their 
support  and  assistance  to  the  HemisPalr. 

Ewen  C.  Dingwall,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  HemisPalr.  told  of  the  forms  of  mili- 
tary cooperation  at  the  Seattle  Century  21 
Exposition,  and  outlined  possible  forms  of 
cooperation  in  the  San  Antonio  area. 

Among  those  he  discussed  was  advice  and 
coordination    on    the    proposed    military    or 


Court  Rulinf  It  Capricioas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday.  July  2.  1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
strength  of  the  country  comes  from  the 
grassroots  level,  and  I  believe  It  Is  most 
accurate  to  state  that  the  Innate  political 
wisdom  of  America  Is  found  there.  The 
recent  Supreme  Court  ruling  on  State 
legislative  apportionment  deliberately 
defies  not  only  historically  strong 
precedent  but.  more  than  that,  the  obvi- 
ous views  of  a  vast  majority  of  American 
citizens. 

The  Chicago  Heights  Star,  an  out- 
standing publication  serving  south  sub- 
urban Cook  County,  in  their  Thursday. 
June  18,  edition  carried  a  necessarily 
strong  indictment  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision : 

As  We  See  It — Court  Ruling  Is  Capricious 
A  majority  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices tried  their  hand  at  legislating  for  the 
various  States  this  week  and.  In  our  opinion, 
turned  oiit  a  shabby  Job. 

The  Court  majority  decreed  that  States 
having  a  bicameral  legislature  must  appor- 
tion for  both  branches  on  the  basis  of  pop- 
ulation It  ruled  that  this  Is  to  be  the  case. 
Irrespective  of  what  the  great  majority  of 
residents  In  the  States  might  prefer. 

Although  Illinois  was  not  Included  among 
the  States  Immediately  affected  by  the  de- 
cision— our  day  In  court  will  come  later — 
It  Is  virtually  certain  that  the  result  will  be 
to  Invalidate  our  present  State  senate  dis- 
tricting 

Like  a  number  of  other  States,  Illinois' 
Legislature  is  patterned  after  that  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  lower  chamber  has 
representatives  elected  from  districts  charted 
on  the  basis  of'populatlon.  The  senate  map 
is  drawn  to  provide  representation  for  geo- 
graphic areas  throughout  the  State. 

But  what  Is  good  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, says  the  Supreme  Court  majority,  is 
not  good  for  the  States.  Maps  of  districts 
for  both  legislative  bodies  must  be  drawn  on 
the  basis  of  population;  an  area  with  rela- 
tively sparse  population  la  to  have  little  or 
no  voice  In  the  lawmaking  process. 

The  reason  for  actually  having  two  cham- 
bers rather  than  a  unicameral  legislature 
now  becomes  somewhat  obecure,  for  there  will 
be  no  checkreln  on  populous  areas. 

The  Court  majority  held  that  neither  a 
little  Federal  ayBt«m  nor  overwhelming  voter 
approval  of  such  a  syatam,  as  was  glTec  in 
Illinois.  Is  a  valid  argument  against  district- 
ing solely  according  to  population. 
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It  Is  interesting  to  see  how  this  Is  likely 
to  affect  Dllnols.  Four  counties— Cook,  Du- 
page Lake,  and  Will— had  a  combined  popu- 
lation of  6,928,457  when  the  1960  census  was 
complied.  ThU  is  roughly  60  percent  of  the 
State's  10,081,000  population  at  that  Ume. 

Even  without  considering  the  past  5  years' 
KTOwth  in  the  metropolitan  area,  which  un- 
doubtedly has  Increased  these  four  counties' 
population  beyond  60  percent  of  the  State 
total  It  can  readily  be  seen  what  kind  of 
representation  a  vast  proportion  of  IlUnoU 
win  have  under  the  Supreme  Court  formula. 
Nevertheless,  many  areas  of  the  State  have 
problems  peculiar  to  them— problems  deserv- 
ing sympathetic  consideration  and  In  many 
cases  correction  through  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. The  luxury  of  corrective  legislation  Is 
one  they  may  be  about  to  forfeit 

We  do  not  view  the  Supreme  Courts  opin- 
ion with  derision  founded  on  selflsh  motives. 
Indeed  suburban  representation  In  the  State 
senate  would  Increase  upon  Implementation 
of  the  population  formula,  and  It  would 
continue  to  Increase  with  the  continuing 
flight  to  the  suburbs  The  growth  would 
more  than  match  the  added  representation 
given  Chicago. 

The  Supreme  Court  majority  hold  that  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment calls  for  representation  based  on  pop- 
ulation, while  providing  lltUe  or  no  protec- 
tion for  residents  of  thinly  populated  area* 
of  a  State.  We  think  It  Is  an  arbitrary  and 
capricious  Interpretation  of  the  amendment 
and  an  Invasion  of  States  rights 

It  Is  one  thing  to  order  dilatory  States  to 
reapportion  periodically  In  obedience  to  their 
constitutions;  It  is  quite  another  to  declare 
that  the  constitutions  of  States  are  uncon- 
stitutional when  they  In  fact  provide  a  for- 
mula similar  to  that  of  the  Federal  Govern- 

ment.  ,   _ 

The  question  of  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  then  violating  Its  own  constitu- 
tion m  choosing  Senators  on  a  geographic 
basis  Immediately  arises 

Surely  the  "one  man— one  vote"  theory 
espoused  by  the  Court  majority  fares  badly, 
too,  when  we  consider  our  method  of  electing 
a  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Under  the  electoral  college  procedure, 
anyone  voting  for  the  candidates  falling  to 
carry  his  State  has  completely  lost  his  vote, 
as  far  as  the  nationwide  outcome  Is  con- 
cerned. 

When  a  panel  of  three  Federal  Judges  dU- 
mlssed  a  suit  challenging  Illinois'  1954  re- 
apportionment amendment  and  Its  "little 
Federal"  system.  Chief  Judge  William  J. 
Campbell  asked,  "Must  the  subject  be  more 
royal  than  the  king?" 

We  second  the  motion,  and  suggest  that 
the  Supreme  Court  cease  poking  Its  collective 
nose  further  and  further  Into  the  business 
of  the  various  States 
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Almighty  God,  who  dost  govern  the  uni- 
verse, we  beseech  Thy  presence.  Thy  power, 
and  Thy  spirit  among  us— that  Thou  wUt 
make  us  mindful  of  political  power — Its 
threats,  cH>portunltles,  and  consequences. 
Help  us  to  realize  that  the  talents.  Insights, 
and  balance  which  aUow  the  power  to  rule 
and    govern    come    not    from    us— but   from 

Thee. 

Raise  up,  we  beseech  Thee,  In  this  party. 
leaders  local  and  national  who  will  be  gifted 
with  the  prudence  of  Dwlght  Elsenhower,  the 
zeal  for  social  Justice  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
amd  the  compassion  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Finally,  we  beseech  Thee  to  help  us  arrive 
at  compromise  openly  and  with  honesty 

And  this  we  beg  from  whom  we  love  and 
adore.     Amen. 


Senator  Mu$kie  Pays  Tribute  to  Polish 
Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1,  1964 


Prayer  of  Rev.  Peter  Marks 

EXTENSION  OF   ..EM ARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2.  1964 
Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rever- 
end Peter  Marks  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  Holy  Communion,  MahcH>ac,  N.Y.. 
delivered  an  Inspiring  opening  prayer  at 
last  week's  annual  dinner  of  the  Putnam 
County  Republican  Committee.  At  this 
time  I  would  like  to  Insert  his  Impelling 
words  in  the  Record. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Maine,  Sena- 
tor Edmund  S.  Muskie,  delivered  an  elo- 
quent address  at  the  Polish  Constitution 
Day  observance  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 

May  3. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  Senator  Muskie  s 
Inspiring  message  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  Senator  Muskie's  speech  has 
universal  significance,  for  it  reaffirms  and 
acknowledges  the  cherished  Ideals  of 
freedom  and  Independence  which  burn 
In  the  hearts  of  Poland's  captive  people. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Senator  Muskhe's  speech 
follows : 
Address  of  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 

Democrat,  of  Maine 
I  consider  It  a  great  personal  privilege  to  be 
with  you  today,  on  the  173d  anniversary  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791.  May  3,  1791, 
was  a  day  of  significance  for  all  freedom- 
loving  people.  For  on  that  day,  a  group 
of  brave  and  visionary  Poles  wrote  an  Im- 
portant pege  in  the  never-ending  book  of 
freedom. 

Few  events  In  Polish  history  match  the 
drama  of  the  May  3  constitution.  The  pvar- 
tltlon  of  1792  had  once  again  Imposed  the 
yoke  of  foreign  domination  upon  the  people 
of  Poland.  But  In  1786.  Frederick  the  Great 
of  Prussia  died,  and  Prussian  policy  became 
one  of  opposition  to  Russia  and  friendship 
with  Poland.  Russia  was  distracted  by  war 
with  Turkey,  and  Austria  by  the  French 
Revolution  of  1788.  Thus— for  one  brief  mo- 
ment In  history— the  Poles  were  free  to  fash- 
Ion  a  future  for  themselves. 

In  1791  the  spirit  of  freedom  was  sweeping 
across  the  globe  like  a  fresh  spring  breeze. 
The  American  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  ConstltuUon  were  new  and  noble  docu- 
ments. The  French  declaration  of  the  rights 
of  man  made  an  Important  Impression  upon 
the  members  of  the  Polish  Diet.  And  con- 
cern over  renewed  Russian  Interest  In  Polish 
affairs  added  a  sense  of  urgency  to  the  de- 
liberations of  that  spring  of  1791. 

Finally,  on  May  3,  amid  wild  excitement 
throughout  Poland,  the  constitution  was  ap- 
proved. Its  noble  purpose  was  stated  In 
these  words: 

•'All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  wl»  of  the  people,  its  end  and 


object  being  the  preservation  and  Integrity 
of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  lastmg 
foundation." 

The  Constitution  changed  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland  from  an  absolute  monarchy 
to  a  hereditary  monarchy,  with  regular  meet- 
ings of  the  Parliament,  and  responsible  Min- 
isters. The  Third  of  May  Constitution  re- 
organized the  life  of  Poland,  providing  for 
political,  economic,  and  social  reforms  The 
power  of  king  and  nobility  were  reduced 
and  relations  between  peasants  and  land- 
lords were  placed  under  the  rule  of  law 
The  schools  were  reformed,  and  the  new 
organization  of  her  society  would  have  en- 
abled Poland  to  develop  her  resources  and 
gain  a  new  sense  of  democratic  national 
consciousness. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Constitution  was  never 
put  to  work,  and  the  Polish  people  were 
again  subjugated  by  force.  But  the  spirit 
which  gave  birth  to  that  great  document 
cannot  be  subjugated  by  force.  It  has  lived 
through  centuries  of  conquest  and  oppres- 
sion. It  lives  on  today.  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  Poles  everywhere  It  Is  the  spirit 
of  freedom. 

Every  person  of  Polish  ancestry  who  came 
to  America  In  later  years  brought  with  him 
a  part  of  that  Constitution.  They  brought 
with  them  the  burning  desire  to  be  free,  and 
we  are  all  richer  In  spirt  today  because  of  it 
Being  here  with  you  today,  seeing  many 
old  friends  and  acquaintances,  brings  back 
memories  of  my  father  and  of  a  trip  I  took 
to  his  birthplace  a  few  years  ago.  In  1959 
I  made  a  27-day  tour  of  the  Soviet  Union 
At  the  end  of  that  trip,  I  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  spend  two  all-too-brief 
days  In  Poland. 

As  you  may  know,  my  father  was  born  in 
Poland.  He  left  It  64  years  ago  at  the  age 
of  17  In  search  of  freedom  and  opportunity 
He  fovmd  both,  not  only  for  himself,  but 
also  few  his  children — and  for  that  we  will 
be   eternally  grateful. 

At  the  same  time,  he  always  spoke  to  us 
warmly  of  his  homeland,  the  loveliness  and 
the  scenes  of  his  childhood. 

Remote  as  the  possibility  seemed,  I  wanted 
to  And  the  village  where  he  was  born,  in 
order  that  I  might  tread.  In  his  name,  the 
soil  to  which  he  never  found  it  possible 
to  return  In  his  lifetime. 

I  found  it — a  tiny  rural  village  called 
Jaslomowka,  20-odd  miles  north  of  Blaly- 
sUA,  not  too  far  from  the  Russian  border. 
In  what  was  described  to  me  as  the  saddest 
part  of  Poland. 

To  reach  It,  I  drove  75  miles  north easterly 
from  Warsaw.  The  main  roads  In  Poland  are 
excellent  and  we  made  good  time — thorough- 
ly enjoying  the  flat  but  pleasant  and  attrac- 
tive countryside  and  the  mild  and  sunny 
autumn  day.  As  we  approached  the  village. 
we  passed,  of  all  coincidences,  a  lake  with  a 
familiar  name,  Augusta.  At  this  point.  I  be- 
came profoundly  moved  as  I  considered  that 
in  a  matter  of  minutes  my  eyes  would  see 
fields,  streams,  and  trees,  and  possibly  even 
faces,  that  my  father's  eyes  had  last  seen 
more  than  half  a  century  before. 

We  had  left  the  main  road  and  were  driv- 
ing over  a  narrow,  cobbled  country  road.  As 
we  topped  a  slight  rise,  there  came  Into  view 
In  the  distance  a  large  white  building,  some- 
what shabby,  but  clinging  to  the  shreds  ot 
an  ancient  dignity,  which  I  Instinctively  felt 
must  be  the  manor  house  of  a  nobleman's 
estate  which  my  grandfather  had  managed 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  And  so  It  proved 
to  be,  now  converted  to  a  state  farm  with 
a  new  barn,  some  battered  older  buildings, 
ruins  of  others,  and  a  small  duck  pond  which 
may  have  been  a  favorite  spo*  for  chUdren 
in  my  father's  day.  A  short  distance  beyond, 
the  pitiful  unpalnted.  weather-beaten  homes 
of  the  villagers  were  clustered  about  a  broad 
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square,     dominated     by    the     stately     whlt« 
church  which  my  father  attended. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
follu  are  devout  In  their  belief  In  God  and 
extremely  conscientious  In  discharging  their 
religious  duties.  It  was  heartwarming  to  see 
them  swarming  to  the  oburches  on  Sunday 
morning,  walking,  on  bicycles,  or  In  spotless 
wagons,  behind  their  horses.  TheAx  extreme- 
ly dlfllcult  economic  and  p>olltlcal  clrcuxn- 
stancee  seem  simply  to  strengthen  their  faith 
in  God's  purposes. 

With  little  more  than  an  hour  at  my  dis- 
posal, my  first  objective  was  to  find  some 
trace  of  my  father's  family.  We  proceeded 
to  the  local  presidium  and  almost  Immedi- 
ately located  a  friendly  girl  who  recalled  an 
old  lady  bearing  the  family  name.  She  es- 
corted us  to  a  drab  little  house  on  one  of 
the  side  streets.  We  knocked  on  the  door 
and  entered.  In  a  lark  little  cubbyhole  of  a 
kitchen,  I  met  the  widow  of  my  father's 
brother,  tiny  and  stooped  under  the  weight 
of  almost  80  years.  With  her  was  my 
father's  niece,  herself  a  widow  with  a  young 
child,  her  husband  killed  in  the  war  Hav- 
ing grasped  the  aJmost  Incomprehensible 
fact  of  my  Identity,  my  cousin  quickly 
showed  me  pictures  of  my  father  and  my 
mother  which  he  had  sent  her  long  ago,  and 
letters  he  had  written.  They  did  not  know 
of  his  death  and  accepted  his  silence  over 
the  past  3  years  as  Just  another  of  the 
burdens  which  filled  their  dally  lives. 

By  this  time,  the  local  grapevine  had 
spread  the  word  and  the  street  In  front  of 
the  little  house  swarmed  with  villagers. 
They  were  obviously  delighted  to  welcome 
me  and  wanted  to  know  all  about  me  and 
my  family.  A  surveillance  team  had  picked 
us  up  on  the  border  of  Bialystok  Province 
and  followed  us.  The  villagers  were  highly 
amused  when  these  two  representatives  of 
the  state  police  rather  shamefacedly  re- 
fused my  Invitation  to  pose  for  pictures 
which  I  said  I  wanted  to  show  the  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  when  I  met  him  that  af- 
ternoon. 

It  Is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  economic 
circumstances  of  the  people  In  that  lltUe 
village — the  bareness  of  their  lives.  They 
have  no  meat;  they  stand  In  line  for  bread. 
Their  diet  appears  to  consist  of  potatoes  and 
cabbage.  The  monthly  wage  is  roughly  the 
equivalent  of  $10  to  $20.  Their  personal  pris- 
sesslona  are  almost  unbelievably  meager. 
This  la  Indeed  the  saddest  part  of  Poland 
But  for  my  father's  dream  of  freedom  and 
opfxjrtxmlty  this  would  be  my  life — the  life 
of  my  children. 

And  what  of  the  people  who  live  thLs  life'' 
They  have  courage.  They  have  their  be- 
lief, and  their  faith  In  Ood.  They  value 
friendship,  and  love,  and  family  tle«,  and 
derive  such  happiness  as  they  know  from 
these.  Sadly,  however,  they  have  no  hope 
that  their  lot  will  be  Improved.  And  the 
rf^ults  Is  a  deep  apathy  whlrh  strlfles  :im- 
bltlon  and  Interest  In  the  public  l.s.su(-s  which 
will  shape  their  future. 

Poland  Is  a  country  In  an  almost  hf,pelp.s.s 
{X)litical  and  economic  dilemma.  lis  people 
historically  have  cherished  Independence 
and  freedom  and  love  of  country  above  all 
else.  Geographically,  today,  they  find  them- 
selves In  such  proximity  to  the  Russian 
colossus  that  like  the  turtle  they  are  furred 
to  withdraw  Into  the  shell  of  their  obvious 
security  alliances.  Were  they  free  to  do 
otherwise,  their  hearts  and  their  traditions 
would  take  them  elsewhere. 

Economically,  following  the  war,  the  Rus- 
sians In  their  own  Interests,  developed  an 
industrial  complex  In  Poland,  notably  steel 
and  textiles,  which  make  the  country  almost 
Irrevocably  committed  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  necessary  raw  materials.  It  must  rely 
uixwi  co€U  and  agrlciUture  for  the  exjx)rtB  to 
balance  Its  International  payments,  and  Its 
agricultural  lands  are  fragmentized  Into 
sn&n    holdings    which    are    committed     to 


ancient  urunechanlzed  methods  and  practices 
which  fall  far  short  of  the  producUon  neces- 
sary to  meet  domestic  needs  and  export  re- 
qulTMnents.  These  ciurent  difficulties, 
which  I  have  probably  oversimplified  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  plus  centuries  of  living  in 
the  crossrocMls  of  war  In  Eastern  Europje.  have 
made  my  father's  village  what  it  is  today. 

The  past  and    the  present  time  created  a 
far    different,    more   comfortable,   and    better 
world  for  me  than  they  have  for  my  cousins 
Must  this  be? 
What  does  the  future  hold? 
We  speak  constantly  of  a  Just  peace.     We 
pray    for    It.     But   what   would    a   Just   peace 
mean  to  my  cx>usln8?     And  Uiere  are  many, 
many   more  millions  in  the  world,  living  in 
clrcumsUinces,    no    better,    and    Indeed,    far 
worse  than  they 

Before  I  left  the  village,  I  vlsiUnl  the  ceme- 
tery in  seitrch  of  my  sraiulpiirents'  graves. 
There  wfis  no  trace.  As  is  so  often  the  c;ise 
In  E^^rope,  they  are  probably  at  rest  two  or 
three  layers  deep.  People  have  lived  and  died 
for  many,  m;uiy  centuries  In  this  part  of  the 
world — some  with  their  grinding  misery  and 
their  fleeting  happiness — some  with  flaming 
hopes,  and  others  with  forlorn  hopeles-s- 
ness— some,  with  lives  of  abundance  and 
more  with  lives  of  emptiness 

E\u-ope  is  an  ancient  civilization.  We  are 
an  outgrowth  of  It.  and.  out  of  this  deep 
past,  its  lesstJhs  and  exi^erlence,  as  well  as  its 
aspirations,  we  seek  the  promise  of  a  brighter 
future  for  all  mankind.  Can  we  find  it? 
May  God  will  it  .«io. 

As  we  drove  away  from  the  vllhx<;e.  I  caught 
a  last  chance  glimpse  of  the  white  church, 
gleaming  as  It  shed  Its  shabblness  In  the 
sunlight  in  the  distance.  Suddenly  and 
hauntlngly.  I  felt  myself  to  be  a  second  gen- 
eration bearer  of  the  dream  of  freedom  and 
opportunity  which  prompted  my  father  to 
leave  his  home  behind  him. 

When  I  returned  to  America,  I  knew,  as  I 
never  really  knew  before,  why  my  father  left 
his  home.  I  knew,  as  I  never  really  knew  be- 
fore, the  meaning  of  freedom  of  choice  and 
freedom  of  expression.  I  knew,  as  I  never 
really  knew  before,  Uie  meaning  of  freedom 
for  the  Individual. 

On  this  memorable  day.  each  of  us  luis 
much  to  be  thankful  for. 


Cong^rahilationi  to  Daniel   Elmore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  2.  1964 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Si>oakpr, 
the  Washington  Star  carried  an  editorial 
not  long  ago  concerning  Daniel  Elmore, 
a  resident  of  the  23d  Di.stnct  of  Califor- 
nia whose  -spirit  and  cntei-pri.se  is  repre- 
sentative of  American  character  as  we 
all  like  to  think  of  ourselves.  The  edito- 
rial from  the  Star  of  June  21.  1964.  fol- 
lows : 

Congratulations 
To  the  congratulations  of  his  famllv.  his 
.school  and  his  community,  we'd  like  to  add 
ours  to  Daniel  Elmore  of  Watts,  Calif.,  who 
has  Just,  at  age  72.  graduated  from  high 
school. 

The  reiison  for  Mr.  Elmore's  lengthy  ma- 
triculation Is  that  he  deferred  his  own  edu- 
cation while  he  worked  as  a  handyman  to 
put  all  of  his  10  children  through  college. 
His  children  now  are  teachers,  nurses,  a  biol- 
ogist, and  mualclacL  Their  services  to  man- 
kind, to  art,  and  science  are  an  Impressive 


extension  of  Daniel  Elmore's  own  dedication 
They  also  represent,  at  the  one-family  level 
a  miniature  prospect  of  the  national  return 
to  be  expected  from  higher  education  for 
Negroes. 

Mr.  Elmore  has  worked  all  his  life  In  an 
old  American  tradition  of  self-Improvement 
and  advancement  through  education.  We 
do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  that  tradi- 
tion is  everywhere  and  always  equal  to  the 
staggering  necessities  of  education  today  or 
to  those  of  full   Negro '  emanclpaUon  today. 

But  however  social  needs  have  changed, 
It  remains  uplifting  and  Inspiring  to  hear 
of  such  a  mivn.  With  gratitude  and  good 
wishes,  we  salute  him. 


Dan    West,    Middlebury,    Ind. 
Chosen        Moderator-Elect 
Church  of  the  Brethren 


Farmer, 
of       the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2.  1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  finest  citizens  of  my  congressional 
di.strict  and  of  my  State  is  Dan  West,  of 
Middlebury,  Ind. 

Mr.  West  has  just  been  chosen  for 
the  E>osltion  of  moderator-elect  for  1966 
of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  by  the 
178th  World  Conference  of  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren. 

Mr.  West  is  the  first  layman  ever  to 
head  his  denomination. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  following  article  from  the 
June  26.  1964.  Issue  of  the  South  Bend 
Tribune  which  describes  the  outstanding 
career  of  this  fine  churchman  and  citi- 
zen; 

MiDDLEBURV     FARMER     CHOSEN     CHURCH     HEAD 

(By  Beverly  Welsh) 
In  less  than  a  week,  northern  Indiana  has 
come  to  the  fore  again  with  another  prece- 
dent set  by  a  church  denomination. 

The  latest  is  the  announcement  by  the 
178th  World  Conference  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  that  Dan  West,  a  Middlebury 
farmer,  hs  been  named  the  first  layman  ever 
to  head  the  denomination. 

West,  a  retired  member  of  the  denomlna- 
tlons  gpner,il  stiifT,  was  named  Thursday  at 
Lincoln,  Nebr  ,  as  mcxlerator-elect  for  1966, 
s\iccepdlng  Rev.  A  Stauffer  Garj-,  DD  of 
El^ln,  in. 

Last  week.  Rev.  Donald  Bastlan,  38.  of 
Greenville,  HI.  was  elected  the  second 
youngest  bishop  of  the  Free  Methixllst 
Church  at  the  general  conference  at  Winona 
Lake.  He  refu.sed  the  post  "because  he  was 
Uk>  young  to  leave  the  pastorate"  He  serves 
a  congregation  of  600  In  Greenville. 

Commenting  this  morning  in  a  telephone 
Interview  on  the  appointment.  West  said 
that  he  "was  grateful"  for  the  honor;  but  that 
the  responsibility  weighs  down  more  than 
the  honor  " 

He  also  said  that  It  would  be  his  goal  to 
fulfill  "the  best  in  faith  and  heritage." 

Identified  as  a  farmer,  he  was  quick  to 
qualify  the  Identification.  He  explained  that 
he  had  always  lived  on  a  farm  but  that  he, 
himself,  had  really  never  done  much  of  the 
work,  except  to  help  out  In  a  pinch. 

At  70.  he  hajB  behind  him  more  than  30 
years  of  service  to  the  church.  From  1980 
to    1959,   he   was   a   member   of    the   general 
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staff,  which  now  Is  known  as  the  brother- 
hood board.  He  still  serves  as  a  member  of 
that  board. 

IN  CHURCH    60   TIARS 

Although  his  address  Is  Route  2.  Ooehen. 
he  Identlflee  himaef  with  his  "home  church" 
whlch  is  In  ICddlebury. 

Throughout  his  years  as  a  member  of  Btafl, 
he  has  been  engaged  In  youth  work.  reUef 
work  and  leadership  training,  which  Is  a  pro- 
gram within  the  Brethren  Service  Commla- 
Blon.  miring  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  he  was 
in  Spain  where  he  worked  cloeely  with  both 
the  Loyalists  and  Franco. 

He  holds  a  60-year  membership  with  the 

church.  ,    ^      ^       ^, 

Prior  to  entering  the  service  of  the  church. 
he  was  a  high  school  teacher,  from  1918  to 
1930.  in  Hammond  and  In  schools  in  Ohio, 
his  birthplace.  He  was  graduated  from  Man- 
chester College  In  North  Manchester,  as  was 
his  wife,  who  teaches  first  grade  In  Middle- 
bury  and  four  of  his  five  chllden. 

He'  has  been  a  resident  of  Elkhart  County 
for  26  years,  and  has  lived  near  Middlebury 
for  about  14  years.  It  was  West  who  Initiated 
the  community  ambassador  program  In 
Elkhart  County,  a  program  which  today  is 
one  of  recognized  success.  He  also  has 
worked  cloeely  with  the  training  home 
towns  program. 

His  first  year  as  moderator -elect  of  the 
denomination,  he  explained,  would  be  one  of 
training.  Later,  he  will  be  expected  to  travel, 
something  to  which  he  Is  accustomed  and 
a  prospect  which  looms  as  inviting,  despite 

his  years. 

His  success,  he  said.  Is  shadowed  by  the 
success  of  his  children.  Joel  teaches  psy- 
chology In  Ellzabethtown  College  near  Har- 
rlsburg  Pa  Janet  Is  married  to  Gladden 
Schrock  who  Is  with  the  Drama  Department 
of  Yale  University.  Philip  and  Lawrence,  the 
twins  are  graduate  students  at  Harvard 
University  and  Temple  University,  respec- 
tively Steven,  the  youngest,  Is  returning 
from  the  American  University  of  Beirut, 
Lebanon,  where  he  took  his  third  year  of 
college. 


Captive  Nations  Week 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1.  1964 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Captive  Nations  Week,  July  12- 
18  1964,  reminds  an  all -too -forgetful 
world  that  there  has  been  no  lessening 
o  fthe  chains  put  around  these  enslaved 
countries. 

We  have  been  brainwashed  to  believe 
that  communism  headed  by  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev is  changing  its  spots.  Surely  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  Stalin 
chose  Khrushchev  because  of  his  innate 
cruelty  to  Institute  and  carry  out  the 
food  shortages  in  the  Ukraine  and  caused 
the  death  of  at  least  8  million  people. 

Moscow  has  tried  for  years  to  make 
the  free  world  believe  it  no  longer  fol- 
lows the  terrorist  measures  of  Stalin. 
Certainly  the  Hungarians  and  Poles  in 
1956  along  with  all  the  captive  peoples 
have  experienced  Communist  brutality. 

Supported  by  the  Red  army  in  1945 
the  national  Communist  parties  have 
established  effective  control  over  the 
economic,  political  and  social  life  of 
100  million  people.     A  systematic  cam- 
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paign  has  been  under  way  these  past 
years  to  nationalize  industry  and  trade, 
collectivize  agriculture  and  enforce 
state  economic  planning.  CSiaracter- 
IsUcally  the  Communists  have  been 
tireless  In  their  efforts  to  destroy  all 
forms  of  Individual  Uberty  as  weU  a* 
religious  worship  and  education.  In 
turn  an  insidious  program  was  Intro- 
duced to  indoctrinate  the  youth  and  de- 
stroy family  loyalties  by  requiring  blmd 
obedience  to  the  state . 

As  Americans  it  is  part  of  our  tradi- 
tion and  heritage  to  stand  clearly  for 
freedom  for  all  nations  on  all  continents. 
Today  we  salute  the  inalienable  right  of 
these  captive  people  to  decide  their  own 
destiny  in  freedom,  under  God. 


The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSW 

OF  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2,  1964 
Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
we  are  adjourning  for  2  weeks  for  the 
Republican  National  Convention,  the  In- 
terest of  Members  and  certainly  the  vot- 
ers of  the  country  is  turning  to  Repub- 
Ucan  Party  poUtics. 

The  return  of  Ambassador  Lodge  from 
Vietnam  evidently  to  cooperate  with  the 
Democrats  In  attacking  the  Republican 
Party,  as  he  cooperated  with  the  admin- 
istration's mishandling  of  the  problem  in 
southeast  Asia.  Is  receiving  special  at- 
tention. _  ^^ 

This  morning's  Chicago  Tribune  pro- 
vides accurate  editorial  comment  on  Mr. 
Lodge  and  his  return  and  correctly  de- 
scribes it  as  a  political  faUure: 

The  Fall  of  the  House  or  Usher 
The  morbid  history  of  Poe's  character, 
Roderick  Usher,  hardly  outdoes  the  tribula- 
tions of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  whose  grand- 
father was  quite  a  man.  Lodge  has  rushed 
home  from  South  Vietnam,  where  he  was 
the  Democrat*'  Ambassador,  to  rescue  the 
Republican  Party  from  Senate-  Goldwater. 
Lyndon  Johnson  promptly  hooked  him  In  a 
sucker  play  by  providing  him  with  the  White 
House  Cabinet  room  as  a  forum  for  a  poli- 
tical press  conference. 

The  President,  relishing  the  prospect  of 
the  opposition  getting  Involved  In  a  Donny- 
brook  with  himself  as  host,  overcame  his  in- 
clination toward  petty  economy  and  switched 
on  the  light*.  Mr.  Lodge  then  suggested 
that  Governor  Scranton  was  prudent,  whue 
Senator  Goldwatir  might  be  Impulsive^ 
Thus  the  great  Lodge  crusade  of  1964  got  off 
to  a  cimibersome  start. 

Readers  of  Poe  will  recall  that  Roderick 
Usher  and  his  sister  dropped  dead  In  tandem, 
and  that  a  horrified  house  guest,  fleeing  the 
scene,  looked  back  to  see  the  house  of  Usher 
cleft  asunder  by  a  lightning  bolt  and  sink 
Into  the  tarn.  Much  the  same  fate  befell 
Lodge  and  Scranton  when  the  roof  fell  at  the 
O'Hara  Inn.  .^ 

About  all  that  was  left  to  Lodge  was  to 
attempt  to  seek  solace  from  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower, who  waa  checking  Into  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  in  Washington,  not  feeling  too  well 
himself.  Deductive  analysis  suggests  that 
Lodge  got  no  comfort  from  Ike,  for  t^e  ^ 
unable  to  annoimce  that  the  former  Presi- 
dent was  unfurling  the  Scranton  banner. 


It  Is  a  Uttle  saddening  to  see  the  bush 
league  ACachlaveUl  of  Boeton,  Mass.,  crushed 
like  a  cod,  flattened  like  a  flounder,  and 
baked  like  a  bean.  All  that  la  left  now  are 
memorlee  at  the  great  days — say.  of  1952, 
when  Lodge  was  driving  the  dirk  Into  Senator 
TaffB  back  and  hollering  that  the  great 
Ohloan  'was  a  thief. 

Somebody  elae  always  profits  frcxn  Lodge's 
dirty  work.  On  that  occasion  It  was  Mr 
Elsenhower,"  who  cc^ped  the  Presidential 
nomination  from  Taft.  This  year  It  was  to 
be  Scranton.  but  the  plot  has  failed  to  Jell 
and  no  payoff  U  In  liroepect— not  even  the 
ambassadorship  to  the  United  Nations,  which 
Ike  threw  Cabot's  way  for  services  rendered. 
There,  &s  BUI  Buckley  recounts.  Lodge 
put  on  a  p)erformance  redolent  of  ham.  Tele- 
vision depicted  him  pleading  for  the  repatri- 
ation of  American  pilots  periodically  shot 
down  by  the  Russians  and  UlegaUy  detained 
Pointing  to  three  weeping  women  in  the  gal- 
lerlea  Lodge  appealed  to  the  stony  faced 
Soviet  delegation,  "I  ask  you,  gentleman, 
look  at  those  bereaved  women  and  open  up 
vour  hearts." 

■  As  Buckley  remarks.  It  Is  probably  by  now 
a  standing  Joke  at  Lublanka  prison:  '  War- 
den, open  up  your  heart.     •  •  •" 

As  Mr  Johnson's  deputy  In  Vietnam.  Lodge 
crossed  up  the  TrUby  of  Scranton.  Pa.,  by 
announcing  on  his  rettu-n  that  the  Johnson 
admlnstratlon's  conduct  of  the  war  against 
the  Communist  Vletcong  could  not  be  a 
campaign  Issue.  Mr.  Scranton  was  obliged 
to  differ.  It  Is  BO  an  issue,  he  said.  Senator 
Goldwater  thinks  so,  too. 

Lodge  discreetly  avoided  extended  discus- 
sion of  the  overthrow  of  the  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment of  President  Diem,  who  was  then 
murdered  In  company  of  his  brother 
(Purely  a  Vietnamese  Internal  affair  t 

Well  we  have  been  noticing  that  there 
have  been  complainta  from  the  Scran  ton - 
Lodge  camp  that  Senator  Goldwater  doesn't 
think  It  Is  worth  his  while  to  engage  the 
duumvirate  In  debate.  If  It  Is  debate  that 
Lodge  wants,  why  doesn't  he  persuade  the 
State  Department  to  revoke  Its  decision  to 
deny  Mme.  Nhu  a  passport?  She  has  a 
rather  different  account  of  the  murder  of 
her  husband  and  her  brother-in-law.  and  she 
would  be  happy  to  debate  It  with  Cabot. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or    PEKNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1.  1964 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  tragedy  of  our  century  lies 
in  the  suppression  of  those  people  who 
fought  so  bravely  against  one  form  of 
totalitarianism  only  to  find  themselves 
victims  of  another.  More  than  800  mil- 
lion people  have  found  themselves  in  this 
condition  since  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  n.  It  Is  the  story  of  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia,  Rumania.  Lithu- 
ania, and  other  nations  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

For  the  sixth  time  the  President  has 
Issued  a  proclamation  observing  a  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  This  year,  the  sol- 
emn observance  of  our  concern  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  more  than  100  miUion 
people  of  the  9  captive  nations  will  be 
commemorated  July  12-18. 

The  fate  of  our  fellow  human  beings 
In  the  captive  nations  has  been  a  con- 
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stant  concern  of  the  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  country.  Portunately. 
enlightened  policies  pursued  by  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson,  includ- 
ing efforts  to  foster  national  Independ- 
ence and  sofne  degree  of  economic  self- 
sufflclency  through  broadened  trade  with 
the  free  world,  have  encouraged  a  greater 
desire  and  expression  for  freedom  in  sev- 
eral of  the  captive  nations.  But  we  In 
America  must  not  forget  their  continued 
enthrallment  by  Russian  imperialism 
and  their  unquenchable  desire  for  free- 
dom. 


Captive  NaHont  Week  Manifesto,  1964 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2.  1964 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Presidential  proclama- 
tion of  Captive  Nations  Week  and  in  rela- 
tion to  the  House  Resolution  347.  which 
I  introduced  In  this  Congress,  to  estab- 
lish a  Special  Congressional  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations,  I  am  pleased  to 
include,  at  this  point,  the  manifesto 
adopted  and  signed  on  June  20,  1964,  by 
the  chairman  of  the  American  Friends 
of  the  Captive  Nations  and  the  chairman 
of  the  several  asso<Jiated  organizations 
listed  belov.'.    The  manifesto  follows: 

Capttvi:  Nations  Week  Manifesto  1964 

The  undersigned  organizations  dedicated 
to  the  restoration  of  freedom  In  the  capltve 
nations,  call  attention  to  Public  Law  8e-90. 
unanimously  adopted  In  1959  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  by  which  the  third 
week  of  July  of  each  year  was  designated 
as  Captive  Nations  Week, 

Despite  some  relaxation  of  police  state  rule 
and  some  indications  of  Increased   Indepen- 
dence, there  has  been  no  fundamental  change 
within  the  Soviet  empire.     The  changes  are 
welcome  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  can  be 
dangerous  If  their  significance  U  exaggerated 
or  misinterpreted,  as  Is  often  the  case  today. 
The  basic  fact  remains  that  all  the  captive 
peoples   of   Europe   and    Asia,   including   the 
Ru,sslan  and  Chinese  peoples  themselves,  .still 
suffer  under  the  tyranny  which  has  enslaved 
them  for  so  many  long  years     Since  the  Ru.s- 
8ian  Revolution  the  Soviet  Union   not  only 
has    maintained    the    colonial    conquests    of 
czarlst    Russia    but.    In    the    wake    of    World 
War  11.  has  extended  them  Into  the  heartland 
of  Europe,  so  that   not  only  have   the  non- 
Russlan  peoples  of  the  USSR   been  deprived 
of    their    promised    rights    of    national    self- 
determination,  but  the  once-free  peoples  of 
Albania.    Bulgaria,    Czechoslovakia.    Estonia. 
Hunagry,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Ru- 
mania have  become  no  more  than  satellites 
of  the  Kremlin. 

The  captive  peoples  of  central  and  eastern 
Europe  have  never  ceased  to  resist  actively 
when  the  opportunity  presented  itself 
passively  when  necessity  dictated.  Even  after 
both  the  United  Nations  and  the  Western 
Powers  failed  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution,  they  did  not  cease  to 
hope.  The  May  Day  demonstrations  In 
Prague,  the  Easter  Sunday  riot  In  Sofia  and 
the  protest  of  the  Polish  writers  against  Go- 
mulka'B  increasing  repreMlon  of  the  intel- 
lectuals show  that  neither  the  tyranny  of 
communism  nor  the  longing  for  freedom  has 
changed. 


But  this  longing— which  alone  feeds  the 
embers  of  resistance — depends  on  two  major 
factors :  the  resolve  with  which  the  free  world 
responds  to  Soviet  threats,  whether  military 
or  political,  whether  In  Burope.  Asia,  or  Latin 
America;  and  the  clarity  and  steadfastness 
with  which  the  Western  Powers — the  United 
States  above  all — commit  themselves  to,  and 
pursue  the  goal  of,  freedom  for  the  captive 
nations. 

Despite  formal  assurances  of  continued 
support  to  the  aspirations  of  the  captive  peo- 
ples for  freedom,  there  are  strong  Indications 
that  the  policy  of  the  major  Western  Powers 
Is,  In  fact,  evolving  toward  accommodation 
with  the  Communist  governments.  This  Is 
Illustrated  by  the  large  credits  extended  by 
a  number  of  Western  countries  to  Communist 
regimes  and  the  recent  agreement  with  Ru- 
mania for  the  purchase  on  credit  of  chemical 
plants  and  other  Industrial  Installations. 

It  Is  claimed  by  the  supporters  of  a  new 
approach  that  expanded  relations  with  the 
Communist  regimes  will  Induce  them  to  fol- 
low a  course  of  greater  Independence  toward 
Moscow  and  to  grant  some  fre<>doms  to  their 
subjects.  But  this  overlooks  the  basic  far' 
that  all  the  real  Improvements  In  the  lot  of 
the  captive  peoples  have  Invariably  been  the 
result  of  pressures  on  the  CommunUts.  If 
the  people  of  Hungary  and  Poland  are  still 
better  off  than  their  neighbors  In  Eastern 
Eiu-ope,  It  Is  because  the  freedom  fighters  of 
Hungary  challenged  the  Soviet  might  with 
their  bare  hands — and  because  the  Soviet 
Union,  fearful  that  the  revolution  might 
spread  to  Poland,  agreed  In  panic  to  the 
Gomulka  policy  of  relaxation  Now  that 
Gomulka  Is  firmly  In  the  saddle,  he  feels 
free  to  resume  a  repressive  policy. 

The    gradual    Improvement    In    the    lot    of 
the   Hungarians   since   the   black    repre.sslon." 
of  1956  and  1957  Is  also  due  to  the  pa^t  public 
pressure   exerted    by   the   United   Nations    to 
secure  compliance  with   its  resolutions,  and 
to  the  United  States  formerlv  steadfast  re- 
fusal   to   recognize   the   legltlmncv  of   a   gov- 
ernment forced  on  the  Hungarian  people  by 
Soviet   tanks.      It   Is  also   partlv   a   function 
of  economic  necessity;    for  without  conces- 
sions the  Communists  could  not  secure  the 
cooperations  of  the  workers  and  technicians. 
We  are  fearful  that  the  policy  of  accom- 
modation   will    have    disastrous    results    not 
only  for  the  captive  peoples  them.selves,  but 
the  whole  free  world.     The  resistance  of  the 
captive  peoples,  which  has  long  been  a  pow- 
erful deterrent  to  Soviet  aggre8.slon,  might  be 
weakened  to  the  point  when  It  would  cease 
to   be   a   factor   In    the   calculations   of    the 
Kremlin     This  would  leave  the  Kremlin  free 
to   undertake   further   adventures   against    a 
West  already  noticeably  weakened  by  dissen- 
sions In  NATX). 

We  call  upon  the  U.S.  Government  and 
other  Western  governments  not  to  embark 
on  a  course  of  accommodation  with  the  Com- 
munist dictatorships.  Only  by  leading  the 
fight  for  freedom  of  oppressed  peoples  every- 
where can  the  West  assume  the  .spiritual  and 
diplomatic  offensive  In  the  worldwide  strug- 
gle of  liberty  and  Justice  Only  thus  can 
the  West  efTectlvely  counter  the  Soviet  strate- 
gy of  expansion  by  economic,  political  and 
military  pressure,  and  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war. 

In  commemoration  Captive  Nations  Week: 
We  accuse  the  Soviet  Union  of  violating 
Its  solemn  promises  of  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence to  the  nine  nations  made  captive 
after  World  War  II— Alb.nnla.  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia.  Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia. 
Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Rum.nnla: 

We  further  accuse  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  of  forcibly  depriving  the  captive 
non-Russian  peoples  within  Its  own  borders 
of  the  promised  right  of  self-determination 
and  of  destroying  the  formerly  Independent 
rtates  of  Ukraine,  Georgia,  Armenia  and 
others; 
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We  urge  that  the  Hungarian  question  be 
retained  on  the  United  Nations  agenda  until 
the  UN.  resolutions  on  Hungary  have  been 
compiled  with. 

We   urge   the  governments   of  the  United 
States  and   Its  allies    (1)    to  declare.   In  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  the  universal  declaration  of  human 
rights,  and  the  declaration  on  the  granting 
of      Independence      to     colonial      countries 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  on  October  14 
1960,    their    support    of    the    right    of    self- 
determination  of  all  peoples  held  In  captivity 
by    the    Communist    Imperial    system    and 
consequently,  make  this  issue  the  permanent 
concern  of  the  United  Nations;    (2)   to  recog- 
nize    that    any    relaxation    of    tensions    can 
only   follow,   not  precede,  the  reallziitlon  of 
self-determination  through  free  elections  in 
these  captive  nations;  that  there  can  be  no 
end  to  the  cold  war  as  long  as  an  Iron  Cur- 
Uiln  runs  through  Europe  and  half  of  Europe 
remains  enslaved;    (3)    to  refuse  to  sign  any 
nonaggresslon    pact    based    on    the    present 
status  quo,  because  this  would  legitimize  and 
perpetuate  the  present  injustices,  and  would 
be  Interpreted  by  the  captH'e  peoples  as  their 
final  abandonment  by  the  West;  and   (4)   to 
be  always  mindful  of  the  proven  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and   the  satellite  regimes 
desperately   need    as   much    of    the   Western 
economic   strength   as   they    can   draw   from 
trading  with  the  West,  and,  accordingly,  to 
use  the   tremendous  bargaining  power  their 
economic  strength  confers  upon  the  Western 
Powers  to  exact  meaningful  political  conces- 
sions   for    the   captive    peoples   and   for   the 
entire  free  world. 

We  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  during  Captive  Nations 
Week,  July  12-19.  1964,  to  manifest  their 
awareness  of  the  Importance  of  their  silent 
allies  in  the  Sovlet-subjugated  lands  to  the 
worldwide  conflict  between  the  forces  of 
liberty  and  Communist  tyranny,  and  to 
pledge  themselves  to  help  them  In  their 
struggle   for  freedom   and   Independence. 

(The  above  manifesto  was  signed  by  Chris- 
topher Emmet,  chairman,  American  Friends 
of    the    Captive    Nations;     Alexander    Kutt 
chairman.    Assembly    of    Captive    European 
Nations:     Msgr.    John    Balkunas,    president 
Conference    of    Amertcans    of    Central    and 
Eastern    European    Descent;     Maria    Detar 
chairman.   Council   of   European   Women   In 
Exile;  Geraldine  Pitch,  president.  Women  for 
Freedom,    Inc  ;    Thomas    J.    Cuite,    member 
Captive  Nations  Week  Conunlttee;   Steven  J 
Jarema.  chairman,  American  Conference  for 
the  Liberation  of  the  Non-Russian  Nations 
in  the  USSR.) 


CapHve  NaHoni  Week,  July  12-18,  1964 


SPEECH 


or 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 


or   NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1,  1964 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those 
of  us  in  the  United  States  who  have  been 
concerned  with  Soviet  subjugation  of  the 
freedom-loving  people  of  Eastern  Europe 
continuing  faith  in  these  peoples'  de.slre 
to  be  free  has  not  diminished. 

One  of  this  Government's  primary  fail- 
ings in  its  obligations  to  the  captive  peo- 
ples of  the  satellite  nations  has  been  its 
failure  to  realize  that  the  "governments" 
with  which  we  deal  do  not  represent  the 
people  they  claim  their  citizens. 


While  these  leaders  are  "puppets"  their 
people  remain  proud.  They  refuse  to 
y^ld  an  inch  of  their  own  conviction  and 
principle  to  accommodate  the  Impositions 
niade  upon  them  by  a  Moscow -controlled 
regime,  and  pray  that  the  United  States, 
whose  people  understand  the  meaning  of 
freedom  as  their  own  governments  do 
not,  will  never  fall  In  the  obligations 
placed  upon  us  by  our  Creator  and 
^jjeirs — to  Insure  freedom  of  choice  for 
all  peoples  everywhere,  under  an  ethical 
and  moral  system  which  recognizes, 
above  all  else,  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual. 
-  So  as  we  commemorate  this  Captive 

Nations  Week,  let  us  not  be  content  with 
repeated  remonstrations  about  how 
"our  hearts  bleed"  for  these  captive  peo- 
ples. Let  ufl  instead,  as  the  leaders  of 
the  free  world  and  the  hope  of  those  not 
free,  offer  concrete  plans  to  discourage 
this  Communist  tyranny  over  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  some  of  the  world's  great- 
est patriots — the  j>eoples  of  Albania. 
Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia.  Estonia,  Hun- 
gary, Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and 
Rumania. 


Natioaal  Open      ^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

or    FLORHM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2,  1964 

Mr.  HERLONO.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  weeks 
ago  the  Nation's  Capital  and  the  Con- 
gressional County  Club  were  host  to  one 
of  the  world's  prime  sporting  events, 
the  64tto  Open  Championship  of  the  U.S. 
Golf  Association. 

Golf  fans  who  witnessed  the  National 
Open  this  year,  either  on  the  scene  at 
the  Congressional  Country  Club  or  via 
television,  were  privileged  to  see  the 
greatest  chapter  in  the  long  history  of 
this  event.  In  every  respect,  from  the 
hospitality  KlVen  visitors  by  the  com- 
munity and  the  club  to  the  thrilling 
climax  of  the  tournament  Itself,  this  64th 
National  Open  was  the  finest  of  them  all. 

For  this  success  we  can  thsink  Prank 
J.  Murphy.  Jr.,  general  chairman  of  the 
tournament.  It  was  Mr.  Murphy's  Ini- 
tiative, planning,  and  dedication  that 
brought  the  64th  Open  to  Washington 
and  the  Congressional  Country  Club,  and 
assured  its  flawless  operation  during 
tournament  week.  Appreciation  must 
also  be  expressed  to  A.  E.  (Lon)  Martin, 
club  manager,  and  to  all  the  officials  and 
employees  of  the  Congressional  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  making  the  Open  a 
success. 

And,  of  course,  no  one  will  ever  be 
able  to  mention  the  64th  National  Open 
without  remembering  the  gallant  and  in- 
spiring championship  effort  of  the  tour- 
nament winner.  Ken  Venturi,  of  the 
Paradise  Country  Club.  Crystal  River, 
Fla..  which  is  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. By  his  performance  and  courage 
m  winning  this  year's  Open.  Ken  Venturi 
reflected  credit  not  only  upon  the  club  he 
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represented,  but  the  entire  golfing  world. 
We  are  proud  of  Ken  Ventiirl,  as  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  golf  and  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  might  wcU  be  proud  of  the 
success  of  the  64th  Open  Championship 
of  the  USOA. 


Conte's  Stand  (or  Principle 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   JtASSACHXTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2.  1964 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  po- 
litical party  system  of  the  United  States 
is  often  compared  with  the  systems  of 
nations  with  parliamentary  forms  of 
government.  In  such  systems,  party 
loyalty  Is  strictly  enforced  on  every  Issue 
and  governments  can  fall  on  the  loss  of 
a  few  votes.  Here  In  the  United  States, 
our  political  system  has  a  greater  degree 
of  flexibility,  but  ties  of  party  loyalty 
remain  strong.  After  all  we  have  oper- 
ated with  our  existing  two  major  parties 
for  more  than  a  century. 

As  a  result,  it  Is  always  difficult  for  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  go  agalrist  the 
wishes  of  the  leadership  of  his  party. 
But  there  are  occasions  when  a  deep  be- 
lief In  the  Tightness  of  a  policy  or  a  piece 
of  legislation  causes  one  to  take  unpopu- 
lar positions.  Such  an  occasion  arose  for 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. Silvio  O.  Conte.  over  the 
Foreign  Aid  Appropriations  Act.  Mr. 
CoNTi  felt  that  his  long  support  for  the 
foreign  aid  program  and  his  consistent 
efforts  to  Improve  it  required  him  to  sup- 
port the  full  amount  authorized  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  despite  con- 
siderable opposition  within  the  Republi- 
can Party. 

It  was  a  difficult  decision  to  make  and 
one  which  I  know  he  did  not  like  to 
make.  He  acted  only  after  the  most 
careful  thought  and  consideration. 

His  courage  was  noted  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  Let  me  quote  in  part 
from  editorials  In  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Boston  Herald. 

The  New  York  Times  wrote: 

The  administration "B  foreign  aid  budget 
has  survived  a  stOTiny  passage  through  the 
House  Approprlatlocus  Conimlttee  with  com- 
paratively minor  damage.  In  previous  years, 
the  committee  voted  severe  reductions,  but 
this  time  It  cut  only  $300  million  out  the 
$3.5  billion  "barebonea"  request  made  by 
the  President.  It  rejected  a  series  of  at- 
tempts, spearheaded  by  Representative  Otto 
E.  Passmax  and  the  Republican  minority  to 
make  further  cuts.  •   •   • 

Although  former  President  Elsenhower's 
announcement  at  him  support  for  the  pro- 
gram hma  Mttie  visible  effect,  with  only  Silvio 
O.  CoMTB  at  liCasaachusatts  dewrtlng  th« 
ranks  of  committee  Republicans  to  vote 
against  reductions,  many  more  seem  certain 
to  support  the  administration  when  the  bUl 
comes  before  the  entire  House. 

And  the  Boston  Herald  said: 
The  big  thing  about  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee*  vote  on  foreign  aid  Thurs- 


day was  that  it  completely  Ignored  the  rec- 
onunedatlons  of  te  committee's  longtime 
foreign  aid  chairman.  Representative  Otto  E- 
Passman  . 

For  the  first  time  In  Passman's  S-year 
tenure  as  foreign  aid  boss,  the  committee 
made  only  token  cuts  In  the  President's  aid 
requeets,  thereby  vindicating  President 
Johnson's  decision  to  present  an  unpadded 
aid  bill  and  rely  on  the  House  to  give  him 
the  full  amount.  Representative  Passman 
made  six  attempts  to  undercut  the  Presi- 
dent's $3.5  bUUon  figure  and  was  overruled 
every  time.  •   •   • 

Almost  equally  interesting,  however,  was 
the  refusal  of  Representative  Silvio  O 
CohfTK,  of  MassachvLsetts,  to  go  along  with  his 
Republican  colleagues  on  this  vote.   •    •    • 

We  congratulate  the  Plttsfleld  Congress- 
man for  having  the  courage  to  stand  up  for 
Ms  own  beliefs. 

I  would  also  like  to  Insert  two  editorials 
from  newspapers  In  the  First  Massachu- 
setts District  in  the  Congrkssional  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks: 
[Prom  tiie  Berkshire  (Mass.)  Eagle,  June  27. 
1964] 

Conte's   Stand   for  Principlx 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  Republican 
leadership  In  the  House  that  Congressman 
Silvio  Conte  is  being  threatened  with  po- 
litical reprisals  for  refusing  to  follow  the 
party  line  on  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

His  offense  In  the  eyes  of  fellow  Repub- 
licans consUted  of  casting  a  crucial  vote  In 
the  ApproprlaUons  Subcommittee  against  a 
half-bllUon-doUar  foreign  aid  cut  Tuesday, 
and  then  following  it  up  3  days  later  by 
being  the  only  one  of  20  GOP  members  to  go 
down  the  line  against  fxirther  cuts  when  the 
bill  was  acted  upon  by  the  full  committee. 

Yet  the  fact  Is  tbat  Coim  would  have 
been  Inconsistent — as  well  as  quite  wrong. 
In  our  Judgment — if  he  bad  followed  any 
other  course.  He  has  fought  valiantly  for 
an  adequate  foreign  aid  program  ever  since 
he  went  to  Washington.  He  supported  It 
wholeheartedly  when  It  was  Republican  pol- 
icy during  the  Elsenhower  administration. 
He  would  be  contradicting  bis  own  record 
and  his  own  principles  if  he  were  to  oppose 
It  now  simply  because  it  bears  the  label  of 
a  Democratic  admlnLstratlon. 

There  Is,  moreover,  even  less  reason  to  op- 
pose the  foreign  aid  bUl  this  year  tban  In 
the  past;  for  this  year's  bUl  has  been  "pre- 
shnmk"  by  the  admin Utratlon  In  an  effort 
to  break  away  from  the  unsound  policy  of 
asking  for  the  moon  with  the  Intention  of 
settling  for  a  good  deal  less.  The  fat  was 
removed  from  the  blU  before  It  went  to 
Capitol  Hill,  on  the  assumption  that  Con- 
gress would  welcome  this  sto-alghtforward 
approach  and  act  accordingly. 

Thanks  In  part  to  Conte's  wUUngness  to 
put  principle  ahead  of  partisanship.  It  now 
appears  likely  that  this  calculated  risk  will 
succeed.  Democratic  Congressman  Otto  E. 
Passman  of  Louisiana,  who  has  made  a 
career  out  of  torpedoing  fwelgn  aid  In  bis 
role  as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, has  been  worsted  for  the  first 
time  In  his  9-3rear  tenure.  And  the  bill  now 
stands  an  excellent  chance  of  being  passed 
without  further  cuts  when  It  comes  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  next  week. 

If  Contx  has  hurt  himself  with  some  of 
the  movers  and  shakers  In  bis  own  party, 
he  can  find  more  than  sufficient  consolation 
In  the  fact  that  his  stand  will  have  quite 
the  oppostts  effect  In  his  own  district. 
Slnee  his  llrst  bid  for  puMlc  oOee  a  decade 
aad  a  halt  ago.  his  biggest  poUtteal  asset 
has  bsen  a  wllllngTisss  to  vote  his  oonvlc- 
tlons.  even  when  It  means  alienating  Im- 
portant colIeagTies.  It  Is  an  asset  that  is 
both  rare  and  valuable. 
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{From  the  North  Adams  (Mass.)   Transcript. 
June  26. 19641 

TtADinoN  Upheld 

The  First  Massachusetts  District  has  a  long 
record  of  being  represented  In  Congress  by 
extremely  able  men. 

When  the  late  Allen  T.  Treadway  closed 
out  his  long  career,  he  ranked  as  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  and  Influential  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  His  successor,  the  late 
Representative  John  W.  Heselton.  upheld  the 
tradition. 

And  now  it  Is  evident  that  Representative 
Silvio  O.  Coi^n:,  of  Pittsfleld.  is  preserving 
and  perhaps  even  will  enhance  that  record. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  Member  of  (Con- 
gress to  take  a  stand  opposite  to  that  of 
his  party  colleagues,  as  Representative  Conte 
did  when  he.  the  lone  Republican  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  sided  with 
President  Johnson  and  voted  against  a  cut 
In  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Published  reports  of  the  wrath  visited 
upon  him  by  his  party  leadership  probably 
are  only  pale  copies  of  the  actuality.  He 
undoubtedly  was  subjected  to  a  severe 
tongue  lashing  and  certainly  weis  warned  that 
disciplinary  measures  might  be  Uken 
against  him. 

But  he  stood  up  to  it.  He  did  not  per- 
mit partisan  considerations  to  override  his 
convictions  on  an  important  Issue. 

He  need  have  no  fear  that  his  political 
days  are  numbered  because  of  this  display  of 
Integrity.  On  the  contrary,  he  inevitably 
will  grow  in  stature,  and  his  opinions  will 
be  heard  with  respect. 

The  First  District  applauds  Representative 
CoNTi:.  He  is  proving  himself  a  worthy  heir 
to  his  predecessors. 


He  has  never  failed  us.     He  has  truly  t>een 
a  servant  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  from  the  VU- 
l&ger,  a  distinguished  weekly  newspaper 
In  Greenwich  Village,  New  York.  N.Y.. 
reporting  the  ceremony  at  which  Dr. 
Tuttle  was  honored,  follows: 
Thk  Mayor  Cites  an  Illustrious  Citizen 
(By  Barbara  Giilgano) 

In  recognition  of  his  more  than  50  years 
of  service  to  the  citizens  of  New  York.  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Tuttle.  University  Place,  member 
of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  was  pre- 
sented with  the  bronze  medal  of  the  city 
by  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  in  ceremonies 
Wednesday.  May  20,  at  City  Hall. 

In  making  the  presentation  the  Mayor  said. 
"Dr.  Tuttle  has  actively  participated  in  the 
encouragement  of  every  aspect  of  our  society 
through  his  devotion  to  the  education  of 
our  young  people.  He  has  truly  helped  to 
maintain  the  precarious  balance  of  our  mod- 
em work— in  favor  of  education,  and  against 
ignorance,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  en- 
emies of  mankind." 

Dr.  Tuttle  was  appointed  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  City  College  in  1913  by  Mayor 
Oaynor.  At  that  time  there  was  only  one 
other  municipal  college — Hunter — which  had 
its  own  board  of  trustees.  The  population 
of  both  schools  was  3.000.  In  1926  the  two 
boards  were  combined  and  the  present  22- 
member  Board  of  Higher  Education,  the  gov- 
erning board  of  the  municipal  colleges,  was 
constituted. 


July  2 


Medal  of  the  Cty  of  New  York  Presented 
to  Dr.  Tattle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAY 

or   KKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23. 1964 

Mr.  UNDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  this  body's  attention  to  one 
of  New  York  City's  most  distinguished 
citizens,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Tuttle.  member 
of  the  board  of  higher  education,  who 
recently  was  honored  for  his  50  years 
of  public  service.  Late  last  month  Dr. 
Tuttle  was  presented  with  a  bronze  medal 
by  Mayor  Wagner  for  a  half -century  of 
invaluable  service  to  the  people  of  New 
York. 

Of  Dr.  TutUes  many  contributions,  he 
must    be    particularly    remembered    for 
his  dedication  to  the  education  of  young 
people  and  to  the  concept  of  free  edu- 
cation   for   every   child— from    kinder- 
garten through  college.    During  his  50 
years  of  service.  Dr.  Tuttle  has  been  In- 
strumental In  the  impressive  and  dra- 
matic growth  of  the  City  University  of 
New  York.    When  school  doors  open  this 
fall,  the  system  will  include  four  senior 
colleges  and  six  community  coUeges  with 
a  total  enrollment  of  more  than  250.000 
students.    Dr.  Tuttle  has  made  an  Im- 
pact on  New  York  education  which  will 
be  lasting.    As  Dr.  Qustave  Rosenberg, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, described  him: 


WHOLEHEARTEDLY   COMMITTED 

The  Mayor  also  declared  that  "the  city  of 
New  York  is  deeply  and  wholeheartedly  com- 
mitted to  the  education  of  its  young  people — 
and  specifically  to  the  ideal  of  a  free  edu- 
cation of  every  child,  from  kindergarten 
through  college." 

He  cited  the  growth  of  the  City  University 
of  New  York,  which  this  autumn  will  com- 
prise four  senior  colleges  and  six  community 
colleges  with  an  enrollment  of  over  250,000 
students. 

SALK   SCHOLARSHIPS 

Pointing  to  the  recipients  of  the  Salk 
scholarships  for  medical  study,  which  awards 
were  also  made  on  this  occasion,  as  "more 
examples  of  the  excellence  fostered  at  our 
City  University,"  the  Mayor  said  that  it  could 
not  be  produced  "without  the  dedication  and 
guidance  of  Individuals  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  this  great  purpose." 

Continuing,  he  said  that  today  we  "pay 
tribute  to  a  man  young  in  heart  and  spirit 
who  has  labored  long,  even  before  the  dawn 
of  my  memory,  in  this  vineyard." 

Attending  the  ceremonies  were  Mr». 
Tuttle,  members  of  the  board  of  higher  edu- 
cation, its  chairman.  Dr.  Oustave  Rosenberg, 
and  officials  of  the  City  University. 

Dr.  Rosenberg  said  of  Dr.  Tuttle:  "This  Is 
a  man  who  has  served  seLflessly,  tirelessly, 
and  with  the  deepest  of  dedication  in  the 
case  of  free  public  higher  education.  We  on 
the  board  think  of  him  as  our  dean  and  the 
magnetic  north  of  our  compass.  As  chair- 
man. I  have  always  given  him  the  toughest 
of  assignments.  He  has  never  failed  us.  He 
has  truly  been  a  servant  of  the  people." 

In  accepting  from  the  mayor  his  medal. 
Inscribed  to  "an  Illustrious  citizen,"  Dr. 
Tuttle  said.  "If  there  Is  any  luster  to  It  It 
comes  to  me  becavue  erf  you.  You've  done 
more  than  any  otlier  man  to  fashion  this 
lO-star  ciown  on  the  brow  of  this  great  city." 
He  cited  the  growth  of  the  City  University 
during  the  mayor's  11  years  In  office,  polnUng  ' 
out  tbat  sU  community  colleges  have  come 
Into  exlBtenoe.  whlcti  next  year  wlU  be  free 
from  tuition,  and  the  City  University,  which 
offers  postgraduate  courses,  was  also  created. 


"One  thing  you've  done,  and  Ive  got  to 
mention  It,"  he  conUnued,  "Is  that  you'v, 
given  us  the  best  chairman  we've  ever  had 
Nightly  I  pray  he  be  endowed  with  Im' 
mortality."  ^' 

Dr.  Tuttle  concluded  by  saying,  "The  best 
hope  I  have  for  higher  educaUon  Is  that  tou 
remain  mayor  tor  a  long  time  to  come  " 

With  the  medal  the  mayor  read  the  follow 
ing  citation: 

"Charles  H.  Tuttle,  illustrious  citizen  of 
New  York,  through  50  years  of  continuous 
dedicated  memiiershlp  on  the  board  of  hlehw 
education:  " 

"You  have  served  the  youth  of  the  city  of 
New  York  through  your  dedlcaUon  to  the 
continuing  development  and  expansion  of 
excellence  in  education,  now  represented  in 
the  10  colleges  of  the  City  University  of  New 

"Your  stanch  devotion  to  free  tuition  in 
the  Institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
city  Is  based  upon  your  knowledge  of  the 
results  of  such  education,  and  the  civic  loss 
which  would  be  suffered  U  free  tuition  was 
no  more. 

"You  have  been  a  pioneer  In  Intergroup 
relations— when  you  served  as  legal  oovmsel  * 
to  the  New  York  StAte  Temporary  Com- 
mission Against  Discrimination — and  when 
you  served  as  chairman  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Committee  on  Released  Time  of  Jews, 
Protestants,   and  Roman  Catholics. 

"Your  conscientious,  wholehearted  partic- 
ipation in  civic  affairs  establishes  a  model  lor 
a  democratic  society. 

"It  is  with  pleasure  and  pride  that  I  pre- 
sent this  bronze  medal  of  the  city  of  New 
York  to  you.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Tuttle,  illustrious 
citizen  of  our  city,  in  recognition  of  your 
services  to  our  fellow  citizens  for  more  than 
half  a   century." 
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U.S.  Space  Profram 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF  ooNWiiCiiuirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

.  Tuesday.  June  23. 1964 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  and  written  in  the  past 
few  weelu  about  the  U.S.  space  program. 
Peter  Hackee,  of  NBC  News,  recently 
presented  a  very  informative  speech  on 
this  subject  to  the  Retail  Trade  Bureau 
of  the  Greater  Hartford  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  For  those  unfamiliar  with 
the  numerous  aspects  of  the  program, 
this  speech  is  a  concise  and  accurate 
summary.  For  those  opponents  of  the 
space  effort,  it  is  a  persuasive  defense  of 
Federal  participation.  I  commend  this 
speech  to  the  House  for  its  information 
and  consideration: 

What's   in    It   for   You 

If  there  is  one  thing  we  Americans  do — 
and  do  well — it's  criticize.  And  why  not? 
This  is  a  free  country  and  in  this  demo- 
cratic society,  even  the  smoothest-working, 
best-lntentloned  scheme  stands  right  out  In 
the  open,  subject  to  the  most  learned  and 
practical  criticism — and  to  the  most  fool- 
hardy and  knuckle-headed  questioning  as 
weU.  Unlike  Russia,  where  government  plans 
are  formulated  In  the  dark  and  carried  out 
In  secret,  our  form  of  planned  living  not 
only  permits  violent  criticism.  It  In  fact 
requires  It. 

Thus  It  Is,  of  Ute.  that  we've  had  a  deluge 
of   opinion — some   of   it   reasoned   and   in- 


jormed,  some  of  It  of  the  wildest  sort  •  •  • 
an  avalanche  of  views  on  what  the  Govem- 
Bient  is  doing  with  your  mcmey  and  mine — 
particularly  In  the  so-called  space  race.  It's 
been  called  one  vast  "moondoggle."  It's 
been  called  »  great  waste  of  time,  money, 
and  talent.  Others,  however,  have  called  It 
"the  greatest  single  scientific  enterprise  since 
the  Invention  of  the  wheel."  The  truth  ob- 
viously, lies  somewhere  In  between  these 
extremes.  And  It  might  be  well  this  evening 
to  try  to  put  some  of  these  oppoelng  views 
in  perspective — ^particularly  Inasmuch  as  the 
U.S.  space  program  U  now  a  reality.  No 
matter  what  the  critics  say,  the  space  pro- 
gram will  be  with  us  forever. 

Of  covirse  it's  debatable  from  month  to 
month  what  project  should  get  the  greatest 
emphasis.  It  Is  also  a  matter  of  conjecture — 
even  among  the  experts — where  we  should  go 
In  space  after  the  first  party  lands  on  the 
moon.  What  once  was  the  prime  business 
of  the  science-fiction  writers  now  occupies 
the  brains  of  full-time  science  thinkers  in 
the  ivory  towers  at  NASA  and  in  private  in- 
dustry. Literally  thousands  of  these  far- 
out  schemers  are  busy  every  day.  While  you 
and  I  worry  about  driving  through  the  city 
during  rush  hour,  these  birds  are  trying  to 
solve  the  puzzle  of  how  to  land  on  Mars — 
even  without  a  traffic  jam. 

What  lies  ahead  for  us  In  space  over  the 
next  50  years?  It  hardly  stretches  the  imag- 
ination these  days  to  conceive  of  a  large 
flourishing  colony  on  »ie  moon — with  tourist 
rocket  ships  leaving  for  vacations  there  every 
week  or  so.  Space  stations  as  big  as  sky- 
scrapers floating  around  in  orbit.  Space 
taxis  scooting  back  and  forth  from  vehicle 
to  vehicle  cw  from  the  Moon  to  the  Earth— 
with  a  timetable.  Closer  to  home,  there  are 
plans  for  passenger  travel  from  point  to  point 
on  earth,  liy  rocket.  Imagine  a  trip  to  Paris 
from  Cape  Kennedy.  Not  space  suit— you'd 
wear  your  regular  everyday  clothing.  You'd 
ride  in  a  large  luxurious  cabin — cushioned 
so  well  you'd  hardly  feel  the  acceleration 
and  said  cabin  would  come  to  earth  softly 
underneath  a  series  of  parachutes.  Total 
time:  38  minutes  •  •  •  hardly  time  for  one 
of  those  luxurlOTJS  meals  In  flight.  Nor  Is  it 
too  farfetched  to 'envision  a  horrible  space 
conflict — a  nuclear  war  fought  between  space 
vehicles  which  could  also  send  down  to  earth 
from  orbit  thousands  of  tons  of  atomic  de- 
struction. Or  possibly  the  new  Laser  light 
beams  used  as  death  rays  focused  on  earth 
from  outer  space. 

Just  a  few  years  back  these  concepts  were 
almost  as  unbelievable  to  us  untrained,  un- 
schooled, nonsclentists,  as  were  the  first  scl- 
enUflc  gyrations  of  Dr.  Robert  Goddard,  now 
considered  the  father  of  the  space  age — when 
he  began  tinkering  around  with  ideas  and 
equipment  back  in  the  days  of  World  War  I 
and  the  1920's.  And  when  his  first  primitive 
rockets  began  to  shatter  the  quiet  around 
Worcester,  Mass.,  he  was  asked  to  leave,  lest 
this  madness  blow  up  the  whole  countryside. 
He  did  leave.  Went  out  to  Roswell,  V.  Mex., 
where  the  desert  coyotes  didn't  mind  a  little 
noise,  and  where  Goddard  developed  the  first 
operating  rocket  engines  in  history.  The  pity 
of  Dr.  Goddard*  experience  is  not  that  he 
wasn't  believed  or  understood  by  the  general 
public  •  •  •  but  most  of  the  learned  scien- 
tists, military  and  Government  leaders  paid 
no  attention  to  his  work.  Those  most  Inter- 
ested, it  appears,  were  the  Germans.  The  re- 
sult— the  dreaded  V-bombs  of  World  War  II. 
After  the  war,  they  told  American  officials 
they  learned  most  of  what  they  needed  In 
basic  rocketry  research  from  the  writings  of 
Goddard.  In  effect,  by  pajrlng  so  little  atten- 
tion to  this  giant  of  science,  we  lost  about 
20  years  •  •  •  which  helped  give  the  Rus- 
sians their  hug«  lead  in  space  activities. 
But  having  learned  this  lesson  the  hard  way, 
we  are  now  dedicated  to  catching  up.  And 
in  some  areas — many  areas — we  are  now  far 
ahead  of  the  Kuasians.    The  U.S.  program  of 


space  exploraUcm  shows  no  sign  of  slacken- 
ing its  pace.  Between  now  and  the  end  of 
1964.  for  example,  well  be  launching — 
among  others — ^ths  foUowing  space  ventures : 
Two  mors  Saturn  I  rockets  like  the  one 
we  hope  to  fire  into  orbit  Thursday — one  in 
August,  the  other  in  November.  Both  wUl 
carry  Into  orbit  the  so-called  8>4-ton  boiler- 
plate dummy  models  of  the  Apollo  capsule 
designed  to  take  three  men  to  the  moon  by 
1070.  This  year  we'll  have  two  more  Gemini 
test  flights.  Gemini  will  one  day  take  two 
men  Into  orbit — the  forerunner  of  the  Apollo 
program.  We  orbited  a  Gemini  capsule,  with 
no  one  aboard,  in  February.  Next  comes 
an  unmanned  suborbital,  up-down  trajec- 
tory flight.  Then  in  Decemijer,  if  all  goes 
well.  Astronauts  "Gus"  Grlssom  and  John 
Young  win  be  sent  Into  a  8-orbit  flight 
aboard  Gemini,  the  first  American  flight 
with  more  than  one  pilot  al>oard. 

In  addition,  another  so-called  synchronous 
communication  satellite,  Syncom,  will  be 
fired  out  to  a  distance  of  22,300  miles.  It 
will  orbit  at  the  same  speed  as  the  earth  and 
thus  appear  to  be  stationary  at  all  times, 
"nie  1.000-pound  OGO — Orbiting  Geophysi- 
cal Observatory — to  report  back  on  the 
earth's  radiation  belts  and  magnetic  fields. 
There  will  be  two  unmanned  flights  to 
Mars  this  year  If  aU  goes  well.  Mariners  3 
and  4,  in  November  and  December.  These 
will  be  fly-bys  like  the  Mariner  2  that 
whizzed  past  Venus  last  year.  That  flight, 
by  the  way.  Is  being  called  by  many  exp>ert8 
the  most  Intricate,  and  In  some  ways,  the 
most  significant  space  achievement  In  his- 
tory. Besides  these,  we'll  orbit  two  Nimbus 
advanced  weather  satellites.  And  two 
OSO's — Orbiting  Solar  Observatories — to 
send  back  information  on  the  sun  during 
this  year  of  special  scientific  observation  of 
the  sun  called  the  IQST— the  International 
Quiet  Sun  Year — a  time  when  the  sun's 
firey  explosions  are  at  a  minimum.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Ranger  6  moonshot — which  got 
there  but  failed  to  send  back  moon  pic- 
tures— we  hope  to  get  off  one  more  Ranger 
shot  to  the  moon  surface  this  year,  possibly 
in  July.  Over  the  next  few  years  there  will 
he  scores  of  American  satellites  doing  every- 
thing from  investigating  other  planets  to 
charting  the  depths  of  space  so  clearly  we'll 
have  a  chart  for  space  travelers  about  as 
useful  as  the  Esso  road  map  is  to  the  July 
4th  holiday  motorist. 

To  give  you  an  Idea  of  how  much  of  a 
going  concern  space  has  become,  there  have 
been  272  sateUltes  and  interplanetary  probes 
launched  successfully  into  space  since  the 
eventful  fall  of  1957.  Of  these  more  than 
70  percent  have  had  stamped  on  them  "Made 
in  U.S.A."  Only  87  have  been  Russian.  The 
United  States  fired  off  60  payloads  into  space 
last  year  as  compared  to  17  for  Russia.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  include  the  whole  series 
of  secret  launchings  by  the  Air  Force — 
launchings  of  Discoverer.  Samos,  and  Midas 
satellites — which  now  total  two-thirds  of  all 
U.S.  launches. 

Admittedly  a  great  deal  of  what  we  must 
spend  to  do  the  things  we  want  to  In  space 
cannot  be  seen.  Many  millions  go  to  uni- 
versities and  to  Government  installations  for 
the  research  necessary  to  develop  concepts 
and  worltable  models.  Then  comes  the  ex- 
pensive work  of  testing — wind  tunnels,  space 
chambers,  vibration,  heat,  cold  •  •  •  and 
the  equally  expensive  necessity  of  developing 
a  prototype  for  every  single  piece  of  equip- 
ment— whether  it's  a  wafer-thin  bit  of  mylar 
plastic  recording  tape  or  a  huge  booster 
skeleton  weighing  many  tons.  After  this 
comes  the  fantastic  series  of  flight  tests — 
the  first  few  of  which  may  produce  nothing 
except  to  build  a  structure  of  reliability. 
The  more  failures  the  experts  find  along  the 
way.  the  fewer  failures  well  have  in  outer 
space.  Once  a  rehlcle  is  launched  Into  orbit. 
for    Instance,    it    must    functton    perfectly. 


Tliere  are  no  mechanics  to  make  repairs  out 
in  space. 

When  we  speak  of  huge  spending  for  space 
activity,  weYe  not  just  kidding.     The  organi- 
sation In  charge  of  our  civilian  space  pro- 
gram— NASA — was  set  up  formally   In   1959 
With  an  outlay  of  less  than  a  half  milUon 
dollars.     Today  NASA  has  grovm  to  the  point 
where    the   budget   for   the    la   months   be- 
ginning  in   July   wlU  run  $5.2   billion.     And 
we    can    add    to    that    a    request    from    the 
Pentagon  for  about  $1%  bmion  for  military 
space  projects — a  good  deal  of  it  to  be  spent 
on  trying  to  develop  an  antimissile  missile 
that  works.     Critics  have  been  eager  to  Jump 
on  the  huge  total  outlay  for  space,  charging 
that  the  $30  bUUon-plus  It  will  cost  to  put  a 
couple  of  Americans  on  the  moon  could  be 
spent  much  more  wisely  tor  schools,  to  con- 
quer diseases  such  as  cancer,  to  help  under- 
developed   countries,    and    for    many    other 
worthwhile  projects.     While   It  Is  no  doubt 
true   that   these   sums    could   help   In   such 
areas,   let    me    point   out   that   these   needs 
existed  long  before  the  space  age  began  and 
there  wasn't  any  stampede  to  put  up  huge 
sums  of  money  to  conquer  them.    Nor  Is  there 
any  gusuTintee — or  even  a  hint  for  that  mat- 
ter— that  this  money  would  be  used  for  these 
other  programs  Instead  of  for  space.     Look 
how   difficult    it's   l>een   to    get   any   Federal 
money  into  education — with  or  without  the 
space  race.     It  is  the  opinion  of  many  experts 
In  Washington  that  we  can  afford  to  tackle 
both  the  space  age  and  these  other  problems. 
Our  present  annual  8pew^e  bill,  for  example, 
could  be  paid  for  In  our  liquor  taxes  alone.  .It 
is  far  less  than  we  spend  each  year  cm  recrea- 
tion or  even  on  parlmutuel  betting  •  •  •  and 
space,    I   might    add,    is    a   much    safer   bet. 
Since  sputnik  space  spending  by  th*  United 
States  has  averaged  about  20  cents  a  week 
per  person. 

There  are  those  who  say  the  amount  spent 
Ju£t  to  send  a  couple  of  Americans  to  the 
moon  to  grab  off  a  headline  U  preposterotts. 
But  this  country's  moonshot  program  Is  far 
from  merely  a  prcpagandlstlc  headline  hunt. 
There  will  be  a  second  flight  to  the  moon 
and  a  third  and  a  fourth.  And  ws  plan  to 
use  the  moon  as  a  sort  of  staging  base  from 
which  to  study  and  go  out  to  explore  the  lim- 
its of  our  solar  system.  The  moon.  Indeed, 
win  be  only  a  small  fraction  of  what  we  hops 
to  leam  about  the  rest  of  the  universe,  with- 
in our  lifetime. 

Some  of  those  who  have  studied  space  age 
economics  tell  us  that  by  the  mld-1970'B  our 
space  spending  wlU  return  to  the  American 
economy  a  dime  for  every  nickel  we're  spend- 
ing now.  Aside  from  the  very  obvious  race 
with  Russia  to  be  first  to  land  on  the  moon; 
in  addition  to  advancing  science  to  the  point 
where  we  may  locate  life  on  another  plamet 
and  might  discover  the  secrets  of  the  begin- 
nings of  mankind;  and  besides  the  use  of 
space  to  defend  ourselves  militarily — besides 
all  these  reasons,  the  UjS.  space  program  will 
bring  us  two  other  exceedingly  Important 
dollars  and  cents  benefits;  a  sizable  advance 
In  industry  and  employment.  And  an  as- 
yet-uncalculated  fallout  in  new  civilian 
products.  In  the  6-plus  years  of  the  space 
age  the  number  of  private  companies  and 
research  organizations  taking  part  In  space 
activities  has  now  grown  to  more  than  5,000. 
The  last  Mercury  flight  of  Astronaut  Gordon 
Cooper,  for  example,  required  the  support  of 
more  than  400,000  individual  jobholders.  And 
the  Increased  momentum  shows  no  sign  of 
slackening  off. 

Out  of  o\ir  space  research  programs  already 
have  come  an  estimated  S.OOO  new  products 
or  new  ideas  and  methods  available  for  use 
in  private  industry.  Which  Is  the  kind  of 
payoff  a  hardheaded  American  f*«e  enterprise 
businessman  can  appreciate.  Let  me  cite 
Just  a  few  of  these : 

A  whole  family  of  new  rugged  plastics, 
developed  for  lightweight  rocket  structures. 
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are  being  used  In  making  imbreakable  house- 
hold items  such  aa  dishes,  chairs,  and  tables; 
Teflon,    a    nonreacUve    chemical    used    tor 
rocket  gaskets.  Is  now  used  in  making  grease- 
less  frying  pans;  Douglas,  through  its  space 
research,  has  developed  an  electronic  stetho- 
scope to  permit  doctors  to  hear  chest  sounds 
undetected     by     the    ordinary    stethoscope. 
They   have  also   perfected   an    electric   ther- 
mometer to  allow  the  surgeon  to  read  Internal 
body       temperatures      on       external      dials. 
Through  space-age  miniaturization  of  equip- 
ment  (which  must  be  small,   compact,  and 
very  lightweight  to  travel  inside  space  satel- 
lites) scientists  are  researching  a  tiny  hear- 
ing aid  that  is  so  small  it  is  Implanted  under- 
neath the  skin  surgically,  behind  ear.     Also 
through  mlniatxirization.  we  are  working  on 
an  artlclflcial  electronic  larynx  which  allows 
people  to  talk  who  otherwise  could  not  be- 
cause of  trachea  or  vocal  chord  difficulties; 
doctors  now  foresee  a  tiny  televl.<ilon  system 
small  enough  to  be  swallowed,  from  which 
a  pictiu-e  would  be  transmitted  from  inside 
a  patient's  stomach.     There  is  now  a  light- 
weight sensor-and-telemetry  system  worn  by 
heart  patients  which  gives  continuous  moni- 
toring of  the  heart  as   they  go  about  their 
business.     When  a  fluctuation  is  noticed  on 
a    receiver    at    the    hospital,    a    warning    is 
flashed  so  corrective  Ilfesavlng  measures  can 
be  taken. 

Because  items  used  in  space  probes  must 
be  extremely  small  (many  of  them  are  manu- 
factured—literally— under  a  magnifying 
glass) ,  and  have  to  be  rugged  enough  to  last 
Indefinitely  without  repair,  U.S.  space  con- 
tractors have  developed  heat-resistant  elec- 
tronic parts  to  give  longer  life  to  smaller  and 
smaller  radio  and  television  sets.  The  same 
Is  true  of  tiny  tape  recorders,  batteries,  com- 
pact cameras,  and  projection  systems.  Com- 
puters have  been  made  smaller  and  smaller, 
to  the  point  where  manufacturers  see  the 
day  soon  when  a  small  home  computer  will 
take  over  the  family's  tax  and  budget  con- 
trols •  •  •  perhaps  even  regulate  our  trips  to 
the  corner  supermarket  for  groceries. 

There  Is  an  electronic  device,  an  Infrared 
horizon  sensor  used  in  guiding  space  vehicles 
and  missiles,  which  has  been  converted  into 
an  apparatus  to  measure  the  thickness  of 
white-hot  steel  plates  and  rods  moving 
through  rolling  mills  at  70  miles  an  hour. 
The  sensor  Is  accurate  to  within  one  two- 
thousandths  of  an  inch.  The  technology 
iised  in  landing  delicate  Instruments  on  the 
moon  haa  led  to  the  development  of  crush- 
able  and  flexible  materials,  plus  air  bags, 
which  automakers  are  studying  for  ways  to 
collisionproof  cars.  Plane  companies  are 
looking  it  over  for  use  in  protecting  passen- 
gers in  crashes  and  emergency  landings.  The 
methods  of  sterilizing  spacecraft  headed  out 
to  Mars  will  be  applied  by  the  canning 
Industry. 

You  may  have  seen  a  picture  recently  of 
a  lady  wearing  a  strange  pair  of  slacks.  She's 
a  stroke  victim  who  otherwise  would  be  bed- 
ridden. But  her  pressurized  suit,  developed 
by  B.  P.  Goodrich,  which  made  the  Project 
Mercury  spacesuits,  now  allows  her  to  move 
around  and  go  about  her  regular  dally  life. 
The  same  pressure  principles  are  being  used 
in  new  gadgets  to  save  the  lives  of  premature 
babies  The  new  foods  to  be  used  by  astro- 
nauts, which  can  be  stored  without  refrigera- 
tion and  pack  extra  calories  into  a  tiny 
cube,  are  In  the  works  for  civil  defense  and 
disaster  use  as  well  as  for  military  maneuvers 
and  for  reducing  hunger  In  underdeveloped 
countries. 

In  addition  to  these  items  we  can  see  and 
use  in  our  dally  lives,  we're  on  the  verge 
(through  the  use  of  space  satellites)  of 
learning  all  manner  of  Information  to  make 
life  easier  here  on  earth.  President  Johnson 
made  a  speech  recenUy  in  which  he  esti- 
mated the  next  couple  of  decades  might 
produce  enough  of  this  Information  to  save 
the  American  economy  as  much  as  $6  billion 


a  year,  that's  more  than  enough  to  pay  for 
our  present-day  space  program.  Here's  how 
he  explains  part  of  that  saving : 

Extremely  accurate  weather  predlcUons  6 
days  In  advance  would  save  American  farm- 
ers $3>4  billion  a  year.  Take  Just  one  agrl- 
cult\iral  Item,  the  cutting  of  hay.  Farmen 
lose  about  960  mUllon  a  year  in  rotted  hay 
from  impredlcted  rainfall  that  comes  before 
they  can  get  the  hay  under  cover.  Similarly 
it  costs  a  farmer  $5  or  $6  an  acre  to  have  his 
crop  resprayed  when  unpredicted  rains  wash 
away  the  Insecticide  of  an  earlier  crop 
dusting. 

Millions  can  be  saved,  the  experts  tell  us, 
when  future  satellites  sixjt  and  report  the 
smoke   of   otherwise    unobserved    forest   Are. 
Date-gathering  satellites  wUl  keep  close  tebs 
on  snow  deposits  and   the   thickness  of  Ice 
on  rivers  as  a  means  of  flood  control  and  a 
measure  of   water  resources.      The   trucking 
and  aviation  industries,  by  rerouting  in  ad- 
vance,  will   be   able   to  operate   to  alternate 
delivery    points    when    a    satellite-predicted 
heavy   snow,   for   instence,    blocks    highways 
and  shuts  down  airports.    Other  satellite  sys- 
tems    will     warn     farmers    of    approaching 
swarms  of  locusts  and   determine   their   fu- 
ture course  by  charting  the  winds  that  carry 
them;  they'll  be  tracking  icebergs  that  men- 
ace the  sealanes;    they  may  even  be  used  to 
help  fishermen  follow  schools  of  fish  at  sea 
and  to  allow  zoologists  and  hunters  to  keep 
track  of  wild  herds  as  they  migrate.     In  the 
weather   field,  NASA  experts   are   predicting 
the  lise  of  satellites  and  sounding  rockets  to 
break  up  or  reduce  the  severity  of  storms,  to 
make  it  rain  in  a  specific  area,  to  disperse  fog 
at  airports,  and  to  modify  temperatures  here 
and  there  to  ease  the  danger  of  night  frost 
in  cltrvis  fruit  areas. 

In  the  field  of  communications.  Imagine  TV 
relays  from  satellites,  in  color,  to  be  picked 
up  on  your  own  set  at  home  for  the  price  of  a 
$50  antenna.  My  friends  at  the  Voice  of 
America  tell  me  they  plan  to  beam  TV  broad- 
casts from  the  U.N.  and  from  Washington  to 
the  Jungles  of  Africa  or  to  remote  places  in 
South  America  or  Asia.  What  a  blessing  it 
might  be  to  thus  far  unreachable  people  in 
underdeveloped  areas  to  learn,  via  satellite- 
TV,  how  to  raise  more  food  or  how  to  care 
for  the  sick,  or  maybe  Just  how  to  read. 

The    reasons   put   forth   for   advocating   a 
progressive  apace  program  differ,  of  course, 
depending  on  who  you  are.     There  are  those 
who   warn    that  operational    space   weapons 
win  1  day  hold  the  key  to  survival  here  on 
earth.     A  vast  majority  of  all  XJB.  satellites 
for  peaceful  ventures  have  been  launched  by 
military    missiles.     And   I   might   point   out 
that  all  c€  the  Americans  who  have  traveled 
Into  space  under  the  NASA  manned   flight 
program,   all   of  our   astronauts,   have   been 
Navy,    Marine,   and   Air  Force  officers.     The 
Air  Force  is  currently  training  its  own  group 
of  astronauts  to  fly  military  space  vehjcf^ 
of  the  future.     Although  this  country  Is  com- 
mitted to  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space,  it 
would  be  shortsighted.  I  think,  to  say  there 
is   no  military  significance   to  space    opera- 
tions.    The  Johnson  administration  has  al- 
ready hinted  wbat  its  future  attitude  will  be 
by    emphasizing    that    our    limited    military 
space  activity  is  wholly  defensive.     The  Ex- 
ecutive   Secretary    of    the    National    Space 
Council.  Dr.  Edward  Welsh  puts  it  this  way: 
"Surely  no  action  is  more  peaceful  than  the 
action  which  discourages  war."     The  major 
basis  for  distinguishing  peaceful  from  non- 
peaceful."  he  continues,  "is  a  matter  ot  In- 
tent."    Dr.  Welsh   goes  on  to  say  the  Rus- 
sians  have   long  since   made   it  clear   their 
policy  is  one  of  world  domination,  while  we 
have  declared  our  sole  purpose  Is  to  mninti^iTi 
peace. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  R\i»- 
sla's  entire  space  program  (even  the  so- 
called  peaceful  projects  they've  told  us 
about)    is  aimed  at  military  domination  of 
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space.  Thus  It  would  seem  foolish  not  tn 
prepare  ourselves— now— for  such  a  develon- 
ment.  because  the  long  leadtlme  necesaari 
to  produce  such  weapons  and  to  gain  thi 
necessary  technology  might  one  day  flnd^ 
defenseless  against  a  sudden  Russian  space 

This  is  not  to  say  the  United  States  should 
scrap  NASA  and  devote  all  iu  enerRies  t^ 
military  domination  of  space.  But  a  con 
tlnuation  and  expansion  of  the  Pentagon 
programs  now  underway  might  insure  space 
peace  in  the  same  fashion  that  our  leader 
ship  of  NATO  and  the  other  Western  aUl" 
ances  is  now  protecting  the  shaky  ue&d 
here  on  earth.  .r    h  ««! 

Thus,  for  reasons  of  military  defense 
scientific  progress,  world  prestige  and  leader- 
ship, and  for  the  most  practical  of  all  rea- 
sons—to help  the  country's  economy  bv 
creating  new  Jobs  and  new  products  for  the 
civilian  market— for  all  these  reasons  it 
would  seem  the  spending  of  funds  for  space 
projects  is  worthwhile. 

Not  that  even  these  reason  are  all -compel- 
ling. Not  that  the  intelligent  criticism  of 
how  much  Is  to  be  spent,  when,  and  tor  what 
shouldn't  continue.  It  must.  Only  through 
such  constant  reexamination  can  we  use  our 
funds  and  manpower  wisely. 

Once  the  basic  goals  are  established  and 
understood,  and  the  country  realizes  the 
magnificent  potential  that  lies  Just  ahead 
It  may  then  help  make  the  future  worth 
looking  toward. 
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Northwest  Area  Marketini:  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 


or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV-ES 

Thursday.  July  2. 1964 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  S^re- 
tary  of  the  Interior  Udall  has,  within 
the  past  week,  made  his  report' and  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  a  Pacific 
Northwest-Paclflc  Southwest  intertie. 
Because -of  the  long-time  Interest  which 
I  have  had  In  the  development  of  power, 
particularly  public  power,  and  In  secur- 
ing passage  of  the  bill,  S.  1007,  known 
as  the  Northwest  area  marketing  bill,  I 
feel  that  my  colleagues  In  Congress  will 
be  Interested  In  the  strong  supporting 
statements  sent  to  me  this  week  by 
public  power  groups  In  my  congressional 
dLstrict  and  I  present  for  the  Record  the 
following : 

Aberdeen.  Wash. 
Representative  Julia  B.  Hansen, 
House  Office  Building, 
WashiTiffton,  D.C.: 

The  economic  stability  and  growth  of  the 
Grays  Harbor  area  of  Washington  State  Is 
dependent  upon  the  continued  availability  of 
low-cost  electric  power.  The  Grays  Harbor 
Public  UtUlty  District  has  agreed  to  pur- 
chase treaty  ix>wer  to  support  the  Canadian 
agreement  which  will  provide  flood  control 
and  a  subsUnUal  quantity  of  electric 
power.  The  financing  of  the  U.S.  obliga- 
tion to  Canada  of  $364  million  by  October  4, 
1964,  Is  dependent  upon  marketing  this  large 
block  of  power. 

It  Is  the  obligation  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  recognize  the  national  mtereet  and  Imme- 
diately enact  leglslaUon  for  the  Northwest- 
Southwest  tie  lines  as  recommended  by 
8«5ret»ry  UdalL  The  Canadian  treaty  power 
together  with  the  XJB.  Bonneville  Power 
Administration's  surplus  power  cam  then  be 


sold  In  California  which  will  conserve  the 
fossil  fuel  supply  and  make  maximum  use 
of  the  Northwest's  hydroelectric  potential. 

H.  S.  SWENSON. 

president.      Board      of      Commisfionera, 
PUD   No.   1   of  Grays   Harbor  County. 

Mr.   Glenn  Hlttle,   manager,   Public 
Utility  District  No.  1  of  Cowlitz  County, 
Wash.,  says: 

We  strongly  support  the  package  plan  of 
{ 1 )  the  four  west  coast  electric  transmission 
lines  as  proposed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  city  of  Los  Angeles,  and  other  inter- 
ests; (2)  an  appropriation  for  Federal  con- 
struction of  the  line  to  Hoover  Dam;  and 
(3)  enactment  of  S  1007  as  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

Volumes  of  testimony  favorable  to  this 
plan  have  been  presented  for  your  consider- 
ation. At  the  risk  of  being  repetitive  we 
submit  our  arguments  as  follows: 

One  of  the  Pacific  coast's  most  valuable 
resources,  low-cost  hydroelectric  power.  Is  In 
Jeopardy  If  Congress  fails  to  enact  legislation 
authorizing  Federal  construction  of  Its  part 
of  the  high  voltage  power  intertie  between 
the  Pacific  Northwest  pK)wer  load  centers  and 
the  Pacific  Southwest  which  has  a  drought  of 
low-cost  hydroelectric   energy. 

Millions  of  kilowatts  of  wasted  hydroelec- 
tric energy  are  presently  flowing  over  the 
dams  in  the  Northwest  for  lack  of  a  market, 
while  the  Southwest  can  absorb  this  energy 
by  slacking  off  steam  production. 

The  immediate  benefits  of  the  recent  suc- 
cessfully negotiated  power  pact  with  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  cannot  be  immediately 
realized  unless  the  intertie  makes  it  possible 
to  absorb  the  surplus  power  generated  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Including  Canadian  en- 
titlement, parUcularly  in  the  early  years  of 
the  pact.  Failure  to  salvage  this  waste  and 
temporary  surplus  firm  power  for  sale  to 
the  Southwest  would  cost  the  Northwest 
billions  of  dollars  over  the  next  half -century. 
To  Cowlitz  County  alone,  this  means  approxi- 
mately $1  million  per  year. 

To  diversity  in  power  requirements  be- 
tween the  Pacific  Northwest-Southwest  re- 
gions makes  an  Intertie  a  natural  since  power 
may  fiow  to  and  from  these  areas  as  diversity 
demands. 

We  feel  that  Federal  construction  and  con- 
trol of  these  transmission  facilities  is  a  must 
for  the  optimum  benefit  to  the  public  in  low 
rates  and  maximum  utilization,  Including 
conservation. 

We  are  deeply  appreciative  of  your  past 
efforts  In  support  of  public  power  in  the 
Northwest.  If  there  is  any  way  in  which  we 
may  Implement  your  support  of  this  vital 
legislation,  please  call  on  us 
Very  truly  yours, 

O  O  HrrTLE.  Manager. 


Passage  of  8.  1007  should  also  be  accom- 
plished before  the  Interties  are  under  oon- 
structlon. 

Federal  appropriations  should  be  made  this 
year  to  assure  all  of  the  Federal  construc- 
tion. 

Your   continued   interest   and  support  of 
this  program  Is  urged  by  the  Pacific  County 
Public  Utility  District. 
Yours  very  truly, 

R.  O.  Adams.  Manager. 


Public  Utility  Di.strict  No.  2 

or  Pacific  County. 
Raymond.  Wash  .  June  29.  1964. 
Representative  Julia  Butler  Hansen, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mrs.  Hansen:  We  appreciate  the  con- 
tinued Interest  you  have  given  to  the  many 
problems  concerning  the  Northwest  power 
problems.  Again,  we  sincerely  request  your 
support  of  the  problem  now  before  us. 

Now  that  the  Canadian  Treaty  has  become 
a  reality,  it  Is  very  important  that  the  North- 
west-Southwest tielines  be  built. 

We  urge  you  to  support  a  Federal  line 
from  The  Dalles  Dam  to  Hoover  Dam.  This 
would  be  one  of  four  lines  connecting  the 
Federal  power  of  the  Northwest  with  the 
Southwest  Power  Pool.  Since  peak  loads  of 
the  Northwest  occtir  In  the  winter  and  peak 
lo€ids  of  the  Southwest  occur  In  the  summer, 
considerable  savings  will  benefit  ratepayers 
in  both  regions. 


Lewis  Coitntt 
Public  Utility  District. 
Chehalis,  Wash..  June  29.  1964. 
Hon.  Julia  Butler  Hansen, 
Member  of  Congress.  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mrs.  Hansen  :   In  order  to  make  the 
utmost   use    of   the    hydro   resources   of   the 
Pacific   Northwest,   electric   energy   resulting 
frcwn  the  Canadian  Treaty  and  to  make  this 
energy  available   to  other   regions,   we  urge 
your  support  of  the  four  line  intertie  as  pro- 
posed by  Secretary  Udall  between  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  Pacific  Southwest.     We  also 
urge  Federal  construction  of  the  transmis- 
sion line  to  Hoover  Dam.    Passage  of  S.  1007 
Is  most  essential  and  should  be  passed  prior 
to  start  of  construction. 
Very  truly  yours. 

R.  A.  Perkins, 
G.  A.  Peters. 
T.  R.  Teitzel. 
Commts.sioners  of   Public   Utility  Dis- 
trict No    1  of  Leu-is  County. 


Public  Utility  District  No   1. 

Skamania  County, 
Stevenson.  Wash..  June  29.  1964. 
Representative  Julia  Butler  Hansen. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Julia:  We  are  aware  you  are  using 
every  effort  to  secure  favorable  committee 
action  on  the  four-line  package  proposal  of 
Pacific  Northwest -Southwest  Intertie. 

Also,  passage  of  S  1007  prior  to  any  con- 
struction start. 

We  recommend  a  Federal  line  to  Hoover 
Dam  should  be  assured  as  a  condition  to  non- 
Federal  lines  In  California,  thereby  prevent- 
ing monopoly  control. 

We  want  you  to  know  this  public  utility 
district  is  completely  supporting  your  action 
in  this  matter. 
Best  regards. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Public  Utility  District  No    1 

OF  Skamania  County 
Ross  B.  Shepeard. 

Chairman. 
SmNEY  G  Adams. 

Vice  Chairman. 

ROI.F  E    JtMTEGAARD. 

Secretary 

Statement  of  Gus  Norwood,  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Northwest  Public  Power  Associ- 
ation, Endorsing  Constructtion  of  West 
Coast  Electric  Power  Transmission  Lines, 
July  1,  1964 

For  the  past  17  years  I  have  served  as  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Northwest  Public 
Power  Association  comprising  120  public  and 
cooperative  electric  systems  serving  about  4 
million  people  in  Alaska,  British  Columbia, 
Montana,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho. 

Our  systems  own  about  $2Vi  billion  in 
electric  facUlUee  and  have  a  bUllon-dollar 
construction  program.  We  c^)erate  about  5 
million  kilowatts  of  generating  capacity. 

Our  systems  are  paying  about  $40  million 
per  year  Into  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  p>ower 
purchased  from  Federal  projects. 

Oxir  purchases  have  Increased  rapidly  over 
the  years  and  we  will  continue  to  Increase 
our  payments  into  the  Treasury  as  our  elec- 


tric loads  grow.  In  any  event  we  are  deter- 
mined that  this  program  shall  be  self -liqui- 
dating and  that  all  Federal  funds  invested  In 
power  be  repaid. 

THRXS  RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  respectfully  submit  three  basic  recom- 
mendations. 

First,  we  recommend  that  Congress  ap- 
prove generally  the  program  of  four  west 
coast  electric  transmission  lines  as  proposed 
in  the  June  24,  1964,  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Second,  we  endorse  S.  1007  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  to  provide  ground  rules  for  the 
exchange  and  sale  of  hydro  energy  and  power 
capacity  which  is  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 
respective  Federal  pwwer  marketing  areas  and 
agencies. 

Third,  we  urge  actual  appropriations  for 
the  Federal  portion  of  this  program,  and 
especially  for  the  750,000  volt  direct  current 
line  from  the  Dalles  Dam  to  Hoover  Dam  so 
as  to  insxire  that  at  least  one  of  these  four 
lines  Is  clearly  assured  as  a  Federal  line. 

Recognizing  the  scope  and  complexity  of 
this  program  and  the  need  for  implementa- 
tion by  means  of  many  long-term  contracts, 
we  would  appreciate  the  establishment  of  a 
procedure  whereby  proposed  major  contracts 
might  be  subject  to  public  notice  and  a  wait- 
ing period  of  pxerhaps  60  days  during  which 
time  comments  might  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  before  final  ap- 
proval. 

APPRECIATION 

May  we  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  appreciation  to  the  entire  Congress  and 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the 
many  years  of  effort  and  Interest  In  this 
program.  We  especially  appreciate  the  fine 
leadership  and  good  management  of  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Luce,  Administrator  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  see  in  the  Secre- 
tary's report  the  balancing  of  vital  interests 
consistent  with  the  objective  of  the  best 
public  Interest. 

THE  PUBLIC  rNTEBEST 

More  Important  than  even  the  vital  and 
Important  Interests  of  our  electric  systems 
and  of  our  regions  In  the  forward  progress  of 
this  program  Is  the  national  Interest. 

For  example  no  value  has  been  placed  on 
the  Rational  defense  Importance  of  this  pro- 
gram. Yet  one  need  go  bfu;k  only  to  the 
power  shortages  of  1948  both  In  California 
and  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  recognize 
how  fortunate  the  Nation  has  been  that  1948 
did  not  occur  during  the  critical  days  of 
World  War  n. 

Even  one  of  these  Interties  could  have  pre- 
vented the  west  coast  power  shortages  of 
1948.  Entirely  aside  from  the  conservation 
of  oil  and  natural  gas,  the  saving  of  Invest- 
ment in  generation,  and  the  economies  in 
providing  electric  utility  service  at  lower 
cost,  this  program  represents  a  major  step 
In  strengthening  the  Nation's  energy  supply 
program  which  la  so  essential  to  national  de- 
fense. Since  no  part  of  this  program  will 
be  charged  to  national  defense,  it  is  appro- 
priate to  call  attention  to  the  national  bonus 
In  the  form  of  national  defense  benefits. 

Another  public  Interest  aspect  of  this 
program  Is  the  technological  surge  ahead  in 
high-voltage  transmission,  both  alternating 
current  and  direct  current. 

RISK    OT    MONOPOLY 

Another  public  Interest  concern  has  to 
to  do  with  the  risk  of  mont^xrfy.  Through- 
out the  many  hearings  of  the  Congress  and 
the  negotiations,  we  have  been  opposed  to 
the  ownership  and  control  ot  these  lines 
exclusively  by  private  companies.  For  this 
reason  our  resolutions  year  after  year  have 
urged  that  at  least  one  of  these  Interties 
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should  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment. 

In  i>revloujB  testimony  we  have  suggested 
that  the  three  Federal  power  systema  of 
the  west  coast  be  considered  to  be  three 
composite  dams.  We  hold  that  a  Federal 
transmission  line  should  Interconnect  these 
three  composite  dams  so  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  can  optimize  his  {xywer  mar- 
keting, and  as  a  corollary  so  that  the  custom- 
ers of  the  respective  Federal  power  market- 
ing agencies  can  have  available  an  optimum 
jxywer  supply. 

We  estimate  that  the  Federal  investment 
In  power  and  Irrigation  In  these  States  is 
about  $4  billion  and  that  the  construction 
of  these  lines  will  increase  the  value  of 
these  investments  by  at  least  10  percent. 

The  alternative  to  such  an  Interconnect- 
ing Federal  power  line  Is  a  toll  bridge  line 
which  would  be  monopolistic  and  against 
the  public  Interest. 

For  this  reason  in  part  we  emphasize  the 
need  for  a  firm  commitment  on  the  Federal 
line   from  the  Dalles  Dam  to  Hoover  Dam. 

Frankly  we  would  have  preferred  that  this 
line  alao  tied  In  the  Central  Vfilley  Project. 
We  hope  that  the  wheeling  rights,  the  energy 
banking  program  and  other  assurances  will 
constitute    an    equivalent    arrangement. 

We  would  also  have  preferred  that  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  be  author- 
ized to  construct  all  lines  In  Oregon.  The 
assurance  that  half  of  the  proposed  POE 
line  will  be  furnished  at  Federal  equivalent 
costs  Is  helpful  but  we  cannot  understand 
why  PGB  should  want  to  assume  the  risks 
and  costs  of  building  this  portion  of  a  line 
and  thus  preclude  P'ederal  construction. 

MUTUAL  BKNcrrrs 

It  would  appear  that  the  $2.6  billion  In 
benefits  over  the  first  fifty-year  period  are 
reasonably  distributed  among  the  regions 
and  interests  Involved. 

Only  about  %l  billion  or  about  40  percent 
of  the  benefits  accrue  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west. We  welcome  and  we  are  gratified  by 
the  inclusion  of  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  the 
entire  Colorado  River  Basin  in  this  program 
for  about  $724  million  in  benefits. 

Likewise  we  are  gratified  by  the  inclusion 
of  the  California  Water  Plan  and  many  pub- 
lic entitles  in  California.  Total  benefits  In 
California  are  estimated  at  $869  million. 

We  deplore  any  omissions  In  the  sharing 
of  these  benefits  and  If  further  negotiations 
can  Insure  the  widening  of  the  scope  of  bene- 
fits, for  example,  to  Include  the  Truckee 
District,  the  three  rural  electric  coojjeratlves 
of  southern  Calif omla  and  any  other  public 
or  cooperative  agency  or  Federal  InstaJlatlon 
which  Is  entitled  under  the  law  to  shsire  the 
benefits,  we  hop>e  that  every  consideration 
win  be  given  to  these  needs. 

PACinC   NOBTHWKST  BENETTTS 

This  program  pnrovides  major  benefits  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest  by  Increasing  our  firm 
power  about  700,000  kilowatts,  by  insuring  a 
market  for  surplus  peaking  capacity  and 
energy,  by  reducing  the  risk  of  power  short- 
ages and  by  reducing  the  risk  or  the  extent 
of  rate  increases. 

This  program  facilitates  the  Canadian 
Treaty  by  providing  a  market  for  any  power 
surplus  to  Northwest  needs.  It  provides  an 
outlet  for  temporary  surpluses  from  dams 
now  under  construction  or  propxaeed.  Plan- 
ning for  power  supply  will  be  made  easier. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  economy  has  suf- 
fered from  the  surging  relationship  between 
power  supply  and  actual  power  loads.  The 
shortages  of  1948  and  1952  hurt  our  region 
but  likewise  the  Inability  to  sell  our  huge 
mountain  of  summer  surplus  secondary 
energy  and  peaking  has  alretuly  resulted  In 
a  loss  at  about  1300  mlllloii. 

Another  oost  Is  the  cost  of  uncertainty 
and  t2xe  lna<t>Ulty  to  plan  ahead  intelligently 
»nd  with  assurance. 


■NDOttazicnfTS 

The  basic  policy  In  resolutions  and  prerl- 
oiu  testimony  of  the  Northwest  Public 
Power  Association  has  been  to  urge  8.  1007 
as  approved  by  the  Senate  and,  with  sucb 
legislation,  we  have  consistently  urged  that 
at  least  one  of  these  west  coast  interties 
shoxild  be  a  Federal  line. 

Many  other  groups  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west have  adopted  similar  resolutions. 

For  example,  rural  electric  cooperatives  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  have  repeatedly 
adopted  resolutions  In  favor  of  west  coast 
interties. 

As  recently  as  October  22.  1963,  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion's Region  Nine  meeting  at  Spokane  voted 
approval  of  the  following  resolution,  read- 
ing in  part: 

"We  specifically  endorse  construction  of 
the  proposed  Federal  high  voltage  transmis- 
sion interties  between  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  Southwest,  and  we  endorse  the  Jackson 
bill,  S.  1007,  as  adopted  by  the  Senate  to 
govern  the  operation  of  these  Interties;  ^nd, 
we  urge  construction  of  a  transmission  line 
between  McNary  Dam  and  southeastern 
Idaho." 

LONG      HISTORY 

The  idea  of  a  west  coast  Intertle  dates 
back  to  1935.  The  specific  proposal  dates 
back  to  the  power  shortages  of   1948. 

Our  Association  in  1948  recommended  to 
the  then- Congressman  Clair  Engle  a  bill 
which  served  as  the  predecessor  to  S.   1007. 

It  has  been  a  long,  hard  road. 

CONCLUSION 

We  respectfully  recommend  that  Congress 
approve  the  plan  envisioned  In  the  Secre- 
tary's report  of  June  24,  1964,  subject  to  the 
governing  policies  of  S.  1007  and  subject  to 
firm  commitments  as  to  the  Federal  portions 
of  the  plan. 


The  Mississippi  Projects — II :  Beards  and 
Volkswagens  Are  Frowned  Upon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MnfNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2.  1964 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  sum- 
mer's Mississippi  civil  rights  project  will 
have  two  major  purposes.  It  will  not 
only  aim  to  acquaint  MLssissippi  Negroes 
with  their  rights  and  help  them  to  resls- 
ter  to  vote;  it  will  aim  also  to  acquaint 
the  rest  of  the  country  with  the  flagrant 
abuse  and  misapplication  of  the  law  by 
Mississippi  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Minneapolis  Tribune  reporter  Dick 
Cunningham  began  to  publicize  the 
project  in  a  series  of  front-page  articles 
in  the  Tribune  from  the  time  civil  rights 
volunteers  from  Minneapolis  arrived  at 
Oxford.  Ohio,  for  their  orientation  ses- 
sions. 

He  and  other  newspapermen  like  him 
are  performing  an  Invaluable  service  by 
keeping  the  rest  of  the  country  con- 
stantly aware  of  events  in  MlsslsslppL 

In  the  following  article.  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham describes  how  civil  rights  leaders  ai 
the  Ohio  orientation  discouraged  volun- 
teers from  conforming  in  any  way  to  the 
stereotype  of  a  troublemaker  or  agitator: 


Rights    Wouuks    Sfkt7c«    Up — ^VoLUNTma 
"Plat  Act" — Wrrn  a  Pttkposx 

(By  Dick  Cunningham) 

Oxrou),  Ohio. — Some  200  college  students 
looked  tidier  Thursday  as  they  reached  the 
three-quarter  mark  in  their  training  for  vol- 
unteer voter  reg^tration  and  education  work 
among  Negroes  in  Mississippi  this  summer. 

When  they  arrived  at  Western  College  for 
Women  here  last  weekend,  some  of  them 
tucked  their  shoes  In  their  airplane  luggage 
and  wandered  around  barefoot. 

That  was  the  fashion  of  many  of  the  Negro 
field  secretaries  for  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee  (SNCC)  brought 
here  to  train  them  for  the  Mississippi  Sum- 
mer project. 

But  now  the  volunteers  have  learned  why. 
The  field  secretaries  receive  only  $9.64  every 
2  weeks,  when  there  is  enough  money  to 
pay  them. 

Over  and  over  again  there  have  been  hints 
about  "beards,  sandals,  guitars,  long  hair  and 
Volkswagens"  in  this  training  program  which 
Is  being  sponsored  by  the  National  Council 
of  Churches. 

Charles  Morgan,  the  white  lawyer  who  had 
to  leave  Birmingham,  Ala.,  for  his  criticism 
of  segregation,  hit  the  issue  squarely  In  a 
speech  to  the  group. 

"You're  going  to  have  enough  trouble 
without  asking  for  it,"  Morgan  said.  "They 
don't  like  folks  from  'Greenwich  Village' 
down  there.  A  lot  of  Mississippi  farmers 
have  never  seen  a  pair  of  sandals. 

"You  come  down  and  look  nice  and  neat, 
and  that  in  itself  is  going  to  make  an  Im- 
pression," Morgan  said. 

More  of  the  white  boys  had  shaved  and 
more  of  the  girls  had  done  something  with 
their  hair  yesterday  as  they  beard  Negro 
lawyers  from  Mississippi  warn  them  that  an 
academic  knowledge  of  their  rights  might 
Just  "invite  the  club." 

If  they  are  snatched  out  of  a  car  some 
night  by  a  policeman,  "Don't  stand  out  there 
at  midnight  and  try  to  teach  him  constitu- 
tional law,"  urged  R.  Jess  Brown,  Jackson, 
Miss.,  Negro  lawyer  who  has  handled  doz- 
ens of  civil  rights  cases. 

"He's  got  a  second  grade  education.  A 
club  and  a  pistol  is  all  he  knows  about 
rights,"  said  Brown. 

Ask  for  a  lawyer,  ask  to  phone,  don't  an- 
swer questions  until  you  consult  a  lawyer, 
but  dont  argue  the  fifth  amendment. 
"Just  forget  or  don't  know,"  Brown  said. 

And  don't  be  shocked  at  the  "Yassah,  Nos- 
suh"  obsequiousness  of  your  lawyer  as  he 
seeks  the  sheriff's  approval  for  your  bond,  he 
said. 

"It's  not  Uncle  Tomism,  It's  extreme  dis- 
cretion," said  the  lawyer.  "I'm  alone  in  that 
coiu-thouse.  The  Judge  Is  in  bed,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  Is  'out  to  lunch. " 

The  volunteers,  17  of  whom  are  students 
in  Minnesota,  have  been  getting  Information 
on  a  variety  of  subjects — history,  politics, 
white  attitudes,  Negro  attitudes — In  two  or 
more  long  general  sessions  In  the  college 
auditorium  each  day. 

In  small  section  meetings,  in  bull  seftslons 
that  go  on  until  after  midnight  and  in  "role 
playing"  they  have  been  refining  Informa- 
tion, arguing  about  It  and  developing  the 
personal  Intellectual  baggage  they  will  take 
South  next  week. 

The  lawn  under  the  locust  tree  that  arches 
over  the  entrance  of  the  college's  main 
building  becomes  a  sharecropper's  shanty, 
the  courthouse  steps  a  registrar's  office  or 
a  Jail  as  the  students  act  out  hypothetical 
Incidents. 

James  Foreman,  executive  secretary  of 
SNCC.  a  Chicago,  Dl..  Negro  who  has  done 
graduate  work  at  two  colleges,  becomes  a 
feeble,  old  sharecropper  being  Introduced  by 
a  Negro  reglstratlaci  worker  to  a  white  stu- 
dent from  Pennsylvania,  Morton  Thomas. 


"How  you  do,  Mlstuh  Thomas  " 

"Morton,"  says  the  volunteer,  who  has  been 
tauSit  that  the  old  social  habits  must  change 
If  the  nonvoting  habit  Is  to  change. 

"Yeesuh,  Mlstuh  Morton." 

•Nojust  plain  Morton,"  Insists  the  volun- 

"^•Yessuh.  Mlstah."  say  the  Negro,  sqlrmlng. 

■.^MoS^n.' then,"  says  the  Negro,  and  then 
in  a  whine,  "But  I  ain't  never  called  no 
white  man  nothln'  like  Morton.' 

Then  the  lawn  becomes  a  registrars  office 
and  a  white  student  cajoles,  berates  and 
tSreate^a  Negro  voting  applicant-all  In  a 

New  York  City  accent. 

-^en  It  becomes  a  jail.  A  California  youth 
Boes  limp  as  he's  been  taught  to  do  and,  with 
Knd  in  back  of  hU  head,  rolls  up  to  protect 

""'^s'^m   slr^nryouKut  he  can't  lose 
hlSelf  m  th^  role'tL  way  the  white  depu- 

"^He^;  pull  the  punches  a  little,"  he  growls 

^'rhin  It   becomes   a  barn.     Foreman  says 
seriously.  "OK,  I'm  white  now. ' 

ie^ts  whipping  up  a  vlgUante  commlt- 
t**  to  bomb  a  store  headquartering  tne 
Sun^U  federated  Organizations  ( COPO  K 
the  league  of  civil  right*  groups  which  is 
nnonsorlna  the  summer  project. 
T^hSf  citizens'  council  member  pleads 
that  the  sheriff  be  consulted  Instead  to  see 
If  there  Isn't  a  law  that  can  rid  the  area  of 

"^"wHaryoTpeople  your  chance  and  you 
couldn't  handle  It,"  Foreman  answers.  The 
onYy  way  to  do  It  Is  to  shoot  them  and  some 
of  them  nlgger-lovin'  whites  too. 

in  the  group  around  the  tree  there  is  llttJe 
of  toe  joking  that  goes  with  watching  friends 
^t     -niat  is  because  the  people  believe  what 

"■"^"SS  "V  mUsIssIppI  they  are  having 
that  kind  of  meeting  and  talking  that  kind 
of  talk."  ^^^^^__^_^__ 

United   Latvian   Ai«ociation   of   Chicago 
Retolation,  June  14, 1964 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


concern  for  the  oppressed:  Now  be  It  there- 

^°^Resolved  btf  the  member  organization*  of 
tyivni^  hitvian  Organization  As30ciatiam 
oYcMoa^  ^at  the  following  VS.  poUcy  to- 
waS^IS;  '^«c  and  other  captive  nation. 

would^^he^Pjjjl^  m  united  Nations  about 

^a"^^'  rSTptTve  Nations  Committee  In 

the  UjB.  Congress.  ^_^„ 

3  EsUbllshlng  a  Freedom  Academy. 

4  Help  Cuba^  refugees  to  liberate  Cuba. 
5.  Continue  to  proclaim  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  V.LANDMANIS. 

President,  United  Latvian  Organization 
Association  of  Chicago. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2,  1964 
Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Latvian  Association  of  Chicago, 
meeting  on  June  14,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion which  is  direct,  timely,  and  unpor- 
tant  and  I  insert  it  into  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

UNirn.  LATVIAN  Association  or  Chicago 
Resolution.  June  14.  19b4 
Whereas  In  commemoration  of  the  ma« 
deporUtions  In  Baltic  ^°""^'-'f  ,  °^,if '^i^' 
Estonia,  and  Uthuanla  on  June  1*;  l»*i'  °y 
uhe  occupational  forces  of  R^^^'^^^ommun- 
ists  we  have  gathered  to  honor  those  who 
^u^er^  and  the  ones  who  are  still  c^mg 
the  chains  of  slavery  In  the  CommunUt  em- 
pire, and  to  pray  that  no  more  PeoPl«  ^^ 
nations  become  enslaved  by  Communists. 

Whereas  Communists  have  Pf^^l"'^"^*^^^" 
bring  the  whole  world  under  their  domlna- 
UoS^nd  today  are  actively  attacking  Laos. 
South  Vietnam,  and  BritUh  Oulana; 
^W?erJL  the' persecution  of  churches  and 
the  official  campaign  against  teac^ilng  of  re- 
ligion has  reached  a  new  intensity  In  Soviet 

Union;  j   „-^ 

Where«  to  encourage  the  ^PP'"""^^^- 
ple  to  demand  more  liberties  from  the  i^lng 
C^Lmunlst  Party   and   to  show   free    world 


I  Bid  Yoo  Farewell 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1.  1964 
Mr    SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
eloquent  trilnite  to  Gen.  Douglas  Uac- 
XXr  is  the  article  "I  Bid  You  Pare- 
wSl"  by  Vice  Adm.  Leland  P.  Lovette, 
IT  S  Navy  retired,  which  appeared  in  the 
May  1964  issue  of  the  VFW  magazine. 
The  great  Americanism  as  lived  by  the 
General  in  both  peax«  and  war  is  an 
inspiration  to  aU  Americans,  and  this 
article    serves   to   reinspire   a   Pa-tnotic 
spirit   in   anyone   who  reads    it.       ine 
message  follows: 

I  Bro  You  Pabewell,  MacAhthub 
,By  Vice  Adm.  Leland  P.  Lovette,  U.S.  Navy, 
retired) 
The  great  captain  is  no  more— toe  most 
reS^^  of  the  ancient  and  historic  cla^ 
of T?  MacArtalrs  of  Scotland  has  passed 
to   the   Valhalla   of    mighty   warriors.       we 
moiSn  him  and  we  miss  him.    Peopl!^^^" 
^r  l^t,  color,  drama,   tragedy.    ^Soon  the 
SLnd  and  the  man  wUl  merge  to  the  extent 
t?at  other  than  the  scholar  and  -tudent^ 
things  military,  future  generations  w^U  know 
onlyhis  dramatic  parts  on  history's  stage. 
S  flair  for  moving  eloquence  with  overtones 
that  bespoke  a  man  of  destiny. 

Why  are  such  meteoric  leaders  so  rar^ 
where  do  they  come  from^  Stephen  Spender 
explained  It  poetically : 

"Bom   of   the    sun   they    travelled    a   short 
while  toward  the  sun. 
And   left   the   vivid    air   signed    with   their 
honor.' 


A  career  of  high  honors  that  spanned  the 
era  from  the  whiz  of  Indian  arrows  to  the 
havoc  of  the  atomic  bomb;  a  ml»taJ7  back- 
ground that  comprised  an  heroic  •'Oldler— 
father  of  Civil  War  fame,  and  a  mother  of 
proud  Virginia  blood;  and,  nature  s  g"^^ 
brllUant  ^nd  and  personaUty  handsome 
physical  demeanor  and  impeccable  mUltary 
bearing,  m  the  vernacular,  It  could  be  said 
MacArthur  had  all  that  It  took  and  more,  to 
reach  the  top.  . 

He  was  born  to  be  a  soldier  "Always^ 
fore  me,"  he  wrote,  "was  the  vision  of  Wert 
Point,  that  greatest  military  l^tltutlon  In 
the  world.  To  Join  the  Long  Gray  Line  had 
been  the  lodestar  of  all  my  hopes  since  the 
sound  of  bugles  had  ushered  me  int^e 
world."  This  shining  example  of  heremty 
and  environment  at  Its  best  knew  much  be- 
fore he  went  to  West  Potot  Academy  of  Its 
noble  motto:   "Duty,  Honor.   Country. 


He  never  forgot  It.    When  in  1962   the  old 
soldier,  answered  his  last  roUcaU  at  his  be- 
loved West  Point,  and  gave  his  historic  fare - 
weU   he  said:   "Duty.  Honor,  Country,  thoee 
three  haUowed  words  reverwitly  dictate  what 
you  want  to  be.  what  you  can  be  and  what 
you  will  be."     Then  its  most  distinguished 
Uvlng  graduate  said  the  honor  paid  him  that 
daywas  not  "Intended  jwlmarUy  for  a  per- 
sonality,   but    to    symbolize    a    great   moral 
code— the  code  of  conduct  and  chivalry  of 
those  who  guard  this  beloved  land  ^cul- 
ture and  ancient  descent."    In  this  address 
he  paid  a  moving  tribute  to  the  »ol*f"  o' 
the  ranks:   "I  did  Hot  know  the  dignity  of 
their  birth,  but  I  do  know  the  glory  of  their 
death"     To   them   the   motto  also  applied. 
And    when    he   crossed   the    last    river,    his 
Commander  In  Chief.  President  Lyndon  B 
Johnson  said:   "He  was  a  living  example  of 
the  code  he  so  eloquently  expressed— duty, 
honor,  country." 

As  to  honor,  he  could  say.  as  did  Shake- 
speare's Henry  V : 

"If  it  Is  a  sin  to  covet  honor, 
I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive.  ' 

As  a  "soldier's  soldier"  on  European  bat- 
tlefields he  won  early  honors  and  renown 
On  a  "hundred  battlefields"  MacArthur  was 
the  leader  of  men  who  considered  him  the 
veritable   symlsol    of   honor   and   duty.      He 
was  the  holder  of  two  Purple  Hearts^    Both 
MacArthur  and  his  father  won  the  Medal  of 
Honor— the  only  father  and  son  holders  of 
this  Nation's  highest  honor  In  our  history. 
His  father.   Gen.   Arthur   MacArthur    (com- 
mander m  chief  in  1906,  of  one  of  the  eariy 
veterans  organizations  that  merged  to  form 
the    Veterans    of    Foreign    Wars)^    won    his 
Medal  of  Honor   In   the   bloody   flgbtlng   at 
Missionary  Ridge  In  the  Civil  War.    Perhaps 
there  were  thoughts  of  his  hero  father  as 
young  MacArthur  led  hU  men   In  the  hls- 
iorlcbattles  of  northern  Fra^ce^^i','"\«to^ 
Smmander  with  the  42d  Rainbow  0^^]°^ 
which  he  helped  to  organize.   Ever  outxeach- 
ing  the  call  of  duty,  he  was  honored  by  Mb 
crfacer  staff  with  the  presentation  of  a  gold 
cigarette  case  that  bears   the   Inscrlption- 
"The  Bravest  of  the  Brave." 

Earlv  he  sensed  "The  path  of  duty  leads  to 
glo^"    He  was  unswerving  In  his  allegiance 
to  his  superiors  and  only  once  were  his  &c- 
ttons  considered  recalcitrant  to  ^^^"  J'X 
thority;  that  was  hU  clash  over  poUcy  with 
^.resident  Truman  concerning  the  conduct  of 
S^Korean  war  that  effected  ^^  «"«^,^ 
retirement.    The  finer  points  of  ^^1"  J^^^ 
table    historic    incident    will    »>«  .  af«"«*.  .^^ 
^^ty   pro   and  con  by  the   mUltary   bis- 
ons     The  two  principals.  President  and 
general,  were  both  steeped  in  history;  how- 
Iver    MacArthur   was   perhaps   more   widely 
read  In  military  history,  the  details  of  cam- 
paigns,  strategy,    and    tactics.     They    would 
both  a™  with  one  of  President  Kennedy  s 
Si'p^SSar^tten  pieces:  "The  Hlgb  Value 
of  History."    He  said:  "The  future  arises  out 
of    ^r  past,    and   a   country's   history    Is   a 
statement  of   the  values  and   hopes  whlch^ 
having  forged  what  has  gone  before  will  now 
toreZt  what  Is  to  come."    ,Th«  Benera^  be- 
lieved that  we  should  go  all  out  to  win   in 
Korea,  because  If  we  did  not,  history  had 
taught  him  to  ,«pect  future  trouble.     He 
fai^  that  "Past  is  Prolog"  and  from  a  sense 
of   duty  felt  he  should   make  definite   rec- 
ommendations.     This    and    other    circum- 
stances led  to  his  reUef.     We  shall   never 
know  the  exact  answer.  »»owever.  there  are 
many  IntelUgent  Americans  who  believe  Ws 
prop^  plan  for  victory  in  the  ^^j^^JJ 
to  bTaudadous,  but  sound.    As  MacArthur 
Bald-    "There  is  no  substitute  for  victory 
It  is  nev«  good  to  be  rlg^t  too  early. 

Aa  for  kwe  Off  country,  his  whole  life  beens 
wltneaa.  He  la  said  to  be  the  most  decorated 
penon  In  the  history  of  the  Armed  Forces^ 
To  review  his  standing  and  honors  at  West 
Point,   to  read  of  his  campaign  ribbons   in 
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4  American  wars,  to  take  notei  of  the  cl- 
tatlonB  of  over  SO  high  foreign  dectvatlons — 
all  reflect  a  life  spent  In  defense  of  all  the 
country  holds  dear.  Then  the  suprenve 
honor,  the  one  the  general  cherished  most 
of  all — the  Japanese  decoration.  For  the 
first  time  In  recorded  history,  the  van- 
quished gave  to  the  victor  a  chnished  dec- 
oration. Our  pro  consul  brought  order  out 
of  chaoe  In  devastated,  defeated,  despondent 
Japan,  and  the  Japanese  Government  wanted 
MacArtbur  to  know  the  appreciation  of  its 
people.  He  may  have  been  called  the  "Star 
Spangled  Mikado"  by  some;  however,  at  the 
height  of  his  prestige,  he  ranked  in  power 
equal  that  of  an  emperor  of  ancient  lineage, 
and  with  attributes  of  majesty,  represented 
the  world's  most  powerful  republic.  Am  cities 
were  being  rebuilt,  as  a  constitution  was  be- 
ing drafted,  yes,  as  an  emperor  was  stripped 
of  his  divinity,  be  must  have  often  recalled 
the  motto  of  his  career:  duty,  honor,  country. 

It  Is  his  last  voyage:  He  will  never  re- 
tura — only  the  history  he  msule  and  the  tra- 
ditions he  created  are  left  us.  His  own 
concise  account  of  deeds  and  high  mifision 
as  an  American  are  Inscribed  on  the  wall  of 
the  rotunda,  near  his  sarcophagus  in  the 
Norfolk  mausoleum:  "In  20  campaigns,  on 
a  hundred  battlefields,  around  a  thousand 
campflres.  In  long  years  of  peace  as  well  as 
war — a  soldier  who  tried  to  do  his  duty  as 
God  gave  htm  the  light  to  see  that  duty." 

Mortals  frequently  leave  Immortal  gifts  to 
posterity.  But  as  was  said  of  Lee  of  Vir- 
ginia, It  may  be  said  of  MacArtbur  whose  re- 
mains will  ever  rest  In  Virginia — 

•TTie  greatest  gift  the  hero  leaves  his  race 
Jb  to  have  been  a  hero." 


TIm  EndlcM  InvestigatHMU  of  the 
Federml  Reserre  System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or    NXW    JXBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2,  1964 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  inclusion  in  the  Rccoao  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the' Journal  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial.  Wednesday,  July  1, 
1964,  which  comments  on  the  recently 
released  proposals  on  the  PederW  Re- 
serve Sysrtem  by  the  Democratic  majority 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Pi- 
nance  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee: 

Up  thx  Wrong  Trek 

A  Democratic  majority  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Cotnmlttee  has  endorsed 
and  reported  a  watered-down  version  of  some 
of  the  prc^Kised  reforms  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  favored  by  its  chairman.  Rep- 
resentative Wright  Patmak.  It  lias  decided 
to  drop  the  idea  of  any  Immediate  leglala- 
tive  action  but  holds  out  the  depressing 
promise  of  more  hearings  next  year. 

In  the  watering-down  process  Mr.  Patman 
and  his  fellow  members  of  the  committee 
have  dropped  the  idea  of  having  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  run  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  but  they  favor  most  of  the  other  pro- 
posals which  we  have  frequently  opposed  In 
this  column.  They  Include  cutting  the 
Board  from  seven  to  five  members,  reducing 
their  terms  finm  14  to  6  years,  and  having 
the  Board  act  as  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee.  This  would  seemingly  ellmln&te 
all   participation   by   the   presidents   of   five 


Reserve  Banks,  now  serving  in  rotatloo  on 
the  Committee. 

We  don't  Inteml  to  belabor  further  noiw 
a  hers*  that  Is  dactd.  at  least  untU  neort  year, 
but  we  are  calling  attention  to  some  plain 
foolishness  in  one  of  the  House  group's  pro- 
posals. 

This  is  that  the  President  be  required  to 
Include  annually  in  his  economic  report 
some  guidelines  on  growth  in  the  money 
supply  and  If  the  Reserve  Board  faUed  to 
fallow  such  giildellnes  for  any  reason  It  must 
give  its  reasons  in  a  report  to  Congress  and 
to  the  President. 

In  short,  the  money  supply  should  be  in- 
flated every  year  and  the  burden  of  proof  as 
to  why  It  should  not  be  would  be  put  upon 
the  Federal  Reserve,  by  Inference  any  con- 
traction of  the  money  supply  would  be 
suspect. 

It  would  accept  as  fact  the  very  doubtful 
premise,  upon  which  even  leading  economists 
are  split,  that  money  supply  has  to  go  up  to 
provide  for  annual  growth  in  buslc'ss  ac- 
tivity. 

That  there  is  some  kind  of  relationship 
between  the  growth  in  the  money  supply 
and  business  activity  seems  as  obvious  as 
when  the  father  of  the  theory.  Prof.  Milton 
Friedman,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  some 
years  ago  went  extensively  Into  the  subject. 
But  it  has  never  been  determined  that  the 
money  supply — which  is  the  sum  of  cir- 
culating ciirrency  and  bank  deposits — has  to 
grow  at  any  fixed  rate.  After  all,  where  most 
of  the  money  supply  la  and  whether  Its  pos- 
sessors feel  like  using  it,  are  Important  de- 
termining factors.  In  the  1930'b  there  was  a 
tremendous  money  supply  which  many  poe- 
sessors  were  afraid  to  employ 

What  we  feel  is  most  interesting.  In  view 
of  the  House  committee's  proposal  to  write 
expansion  of  the  money  supply  Into  the  law. 
so  to  speak,  is  Professor  Friedman's  recent 
report  that  there  is  not  satisfactory  proof 
yet  whether  the  behavior  of  the  money  sup- 
ply affects  the  business  cycle  or  whether  the 
cycle  Influences  the  behavior  of  the  money 
supply. 

Leaving  out  the  question  of  putting  such 
an  Inflationary  and  rigid  thing  into  the 
Nation's  fundamental  banking  law,  there  Is 
the  curious  question  of  how  a  majority  of 
the  House  Banking  Committee  could  adopt 
as  fact  something  about  which  the  greatest 
experts  cannot  yet  tell  which  Is  cause  and 
which  is  effect? 

Also,  there  is  cause  for  wonder  why  the 
Patman  committee  should  pursue  these 
more  or  less  fruitless  Issues  of  putting  back 
the  clock  in  Federal  Reserve  operations — and 
they  were  all  explored  and  rejected  for  good 
cause  years  ago — when  there  are  so  many 
more  important  banking  and  financial  mat- 
ters that  the  conunittee  might  go  into. 

These  are  Issues  generally  concerned  with 
how  monetary  and  credit  policy  affects  the 
economy,  such  as  the  supervision  of  invest- 
ments and  mergers  of  banks,  and  what  Gov- 
ernment agency  will  do  the  supervising. 
Also  such  things  as  the  use  of  savings  deposits 
by  corporations  and  the  modernization  of 
financial  Institutions,  this  latter  subject, 
comprising  suggestions  of  the  Heller  Com- 
mittee is,  we  think,  already  before  the  House 
committee  as  H.R.  7404. 

Also,  why  doesn't  the  Patman  group  go  in 
for  some  useful  studies  such  as  the  Radcliffe 
Committee  did  in  Britain  and  the  Royal 
Commission  has  recently  done  In  Canada? 
Since  the  Federal  Reserve  System  now  Is 
working  well  In  most  respects  and  since  some 
of  the  new  Patman  reccMnmendatlons  in  the 
past  have  been  actually  tried  and  failed,  why 
pursue  these  stale  issues  longer? 

The  majority  of  the  House  committee 
which  has  just  favorably  reported  the  Pat- 
man proposals  seems  to  be  high  up  In  a  tree 
after  game  that  Isn't  there.  Somebody  ought 
to  bring  the  poor  fellows  down. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2,  1964 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Lke  to  submit  for  the  Rzcord  my  state- 
ment on  the  proposed  Appalachian  pro- 
gram now  being  considered  by  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee: 

STATEMEIfT    Or    TH«    APPALACHIA    BnX. 

(By  Congressman   Carlton  R.  Sicklks) 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  proposed  pro- 
gram to  relieve  poverty  and  develop  eco- 
nomic resources  in  the  10-State  region  of 
Appalachla.  As  Representative  of  a  State 
which  has  three  counties  in  the  Appalachian 
area,  I  can  only  add  my  own  voice  to  the 
call  for  urgency  which  has  been  sounded  so 
clearly  by  President  Johnson.  We  in  Mary- 
land realize  that  the  full  potential  of  our 
counties  In  the  western  part  of  the  State 
cannot  be  realized  except  as  a  part  of  a  pro- 
gram whose  aim  would  be  to  rebuild  and 
revitalize  the  economy  of  the  entire  Appa- 
lachian region.  We  realize  that  the  full  po- 
tential of  the  port  of  Baltimore  cannot  be 
reached  without  full  development  of  the 
port's  natural  economic  hinterland.  We  in 
Maryland  realize  that  the  whole  country  has 
a  stake  in  what  happens  in  the  western  part 
of  our  State  and  a  stake  in  the  similar  prog- 
ress throughout  the  whole  mountain  range 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama,  It  has  been 
said  that  a  chain  Is  no  stronger  than  Its 
weakest  link.  The  same  thing  applies  to  a 
nations  econcMny;  when  part  of  the  economy 
or  the  economy  of  a  region  lags,  it  affects 
other  parts  and  other  people.  The  program 
before  this  cotnmlttee  aims,  as  President 
Johnson  has  put  it,  "not  merely  at  the  symp- 
toms of  the  economic  malnutrition  but  at 
Its  causes."  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
the  problems  which  have  accrued  In  this 
region  of  the  country. 

The  largely  rural  Appalachian  region  has 
fallen  behind  the  rest  of  the  country  In  eco- 
nomic development.  In  every  category  of 
human  welfare  our  fellow  citizens  In  Appa- 
lachla are  below,  and  some  of  them  are  well 
below  desirable  national  standards.  Low  In- 
come and  an  inadequate  standard  of  living 
are  commonplace.  In  health,  in  housing,  in 
employment,  in  education,  in  the  level  of 
community  services,  in  transportation,  in 
farm  technology,  and  in  sanitation  the  region 
lags.  In  community  after  community  and 
in  county  after  county,  the  struggle  against 
these  inadequacies  goes  on  without  being 
won.  While  the  Appalachian  region  Is  clas- 
Blfled  as  predominantly  rural  by  censiis  defi- 
nition. It  has  never  been  a  major  agricultural 
region.  Its  present  Ills  arise  In  part  from  the 
decline  In  employment  in  leading  nonagrl- 
cultural  Industries,  principally  coal,  and  its 
cures  He  mainly  in  the  development  of  non- 
agricultural  pursuits,  principally  recreation 
and  manufacturing  industries,  including  in- 
dustries based  on  the  timber  resources. 

The  region's  farms,  while  they  should  be 
made  as  productive  as  possible,  can  never  be- 
come the  economic  base  for  more  than  a 
small  proportion  of  the  population  now  re- 
siding therein.  Many  of  them  are  too  small, 
and  the  terrain  Is  too  rough,  for  efficient 
farming  techniques.  Almost  half  of  the 
farms  in  the  region  have  gross  Incomes  of 
under  $2,000  a  year. 

Survey  after  survey  has  been  made  In  the 
Appalachian  area  and  plan  after  plan  has 
been  developed,  but  until  now  there  has  been 
no  satisfactory  reglonwlde  plan  for  develop- 


ment— <me  which  measures  the  level  of  n- 
Bources,  both  public  and  private,  required  to 
provide   the   framework   for   rapid   economic 

The  Oovemment  program  that  is  proposed 
would  provide  an  economic  framework  for 
future  economic  growth.  Nothing  In  the 
bill  works  against  private  efforts — certainly 
the  people  In  the  area  are  doing  their  t>eet, 
and  they  will  do  better  with  the  help  of  this 
proposal  Far  too  often  In  the  past  the  frag- 
mented efforts  of  individual  communities 
have  been  understandably  Inadequate  to  the 

task. 

Also,  we  can  never  really  arrive  at  a  per- 
manent solution  to  the  problems  of  this  re- 
gion untU  we  stop  thinking  of  it  as  a  "dis- 
tressed area"  shoving  its  problems  under  a 
rug  of  gloom  and  begin  to  consider  it  as  an 
underdeveloped  region  with  vast  untapped 
human  and  natural  resources— a  region  that 
can  only  find  Its  rightful  economic  level 
through  a  plan  of  overall  economic  develop- 
ment, programed  for  a  period  of  sufficient 
years  to  rectify  the  situation.  This  plan  has 
three  necessary  Ingredients;  Investment  in 
the  people  of  the  area  to  Improve  their 
schools,  housing,  health,  and  to  help  them 
acquire  new  skills;  investment  in  needed 
physical  facilities  such  as  roads,  airports, 
and  dams;  and  finally  a  regional  organiza- 
tion to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  Federal, 
State  and  local  officials  In  attacking  the  pro- 
blems of  the  region.  TVA  has  proved  that 
these  officials  can  work  together  for  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  community,  and  similar 
cooperation  Is  certainly  feasible  In  the  Ap- 
palachian region. 

In  summary,  this  bill  Is  based  on  the  Idea 
that  the  economc  progress  of  the  region  re- 
quires the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  both 
local.  State,  and  Federal  officials  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  Appalachla,  and  the  leaders 
of  business.  Industry,  labor,  and  the  local 
communities  In  the  region.  The  special 
needs  of  this  area  Justify  a  special  approach. 
The  entire  Nation,  not  only  the  people  of 
the  region,  have  a  stake  in  what  is  done 
there.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  develop- 
ment of  this  area  will  provide  new  markets 
for  industries  all  over  the  country,  the  people 
here  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  fully 
enjoy  the  productive  fruits  of  American  soci- 
ety. We  have  thU  obligation  to  all  of  oiir 
people. 

DowntowB  CleTeland  Days 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'^ES 

Thursday,  July  2,  1964 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Cleveland- 
ers  and  their  suburban  neighbors  cele- 
brated during  the  3  days  of  June  18-20 
what  was  locally  billed  as  "Downtown 
Cleveland  Days."  an  event  sponsored  by 
the  Downtown  Cleveland  Council. 

One  of  the  focal  points  of  attraction 
was  the  development  now  well  underway 
in  the  Erievlew  urban  renewal  project. 

The  downtown  area  is  the  site  of  a  40- 
story  office  building  being  constructed  at 
a  cost  of  in  excess  of  $25  million,  a  32- 
story  Federal  office  building  involving  a 
cost  of  about  $32  million,  a  20-8tory,  400 
suite  apartment  building,  costing  some 
$9  million,  and  so  on.  Actually,  with  the 
ground  breaking  for  the  Erievlew  Plaza, 
more  than  $100  million  of  new  construc- 
tion and  modernization  wa«  triggered. 
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What  thlB  will  mean  to  the  city  In 
terms  of  jobs  and  dollars  Is  evident  when 
we  look  at  one  building.  Erievlew  Plasa 
has  or  will  involve  over  1.5  million  man 
hours  of  labor,  for  a  total  payroU  of  In 
excess  of  $7.5  million 

What  has  been  done  and  what  Is  being 
done  in  Erievlew  is  set  forth  in  a  well, 
fine  and  brief  article  which  appeared  in 
the  June  17  issue  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
entitled  "Walk  About  Downtown  and  See 
Your  City  Grow."  I  commend  this  to 
the  attention  of  all  the  Members,  parti- 
cularly since  the  Congress  will  soon  have 
before  it  the  question  of  extending  the 
Federal  urban  renewal  program — the 
program  which  has  helped  make  possible 
a  t)etter  Cleveland: 

Walk  About  Downtown  and  See  Youb  Crrr 
Oaow 
While  you're  downtown  during  the  next 
3  days  to  take  pcu-t  In  Downtown  Cleveland 
Days — leave  early  enough  and  allow  time 
enough  to  see  the  biggest  building  boom  in 
the  city's  history. 

Park  your  car  and  walk. 
When  you're  through,  your  legs  might  be  a 
trifle  weary,  but  you'll  leave  with  the  satis- 
faction of  having  seen  progress  on  more  than 
$100  million  worth  of  downtown  Improve- 
ments. 

Prom  the  corner  of  East  Ninth  Street  and 
Lakeside  Avenue  you  can  see  In  one  wide 
sweep  more  than  SVe  million  worth  of  new 
construction  underway. 

Prom  left  to  right,  you  can  see  the  $26 
million  Erievlew  Tower,  the  $2  million  resi- 
dence hall  for  St.  John  College,  work  on  the 
$32  million  Federal  ofQce  building,  and  com- 
pletion of  the  116  million  mall  underground 
exhibition  hall. 

Take  a  closer  look  at  the  new  40-story 
office  skyscraper — Cleveland's  second  tallest 
building— which  triggered  Erievlew  and  the 
start  of  a  new  $250  million  downtown  re- 
building program- 
In  front  of  the  tower  is  its  spacious  four- 
acre  plaza — the  largest  privately  financed 
public  downtown  park  In  America.  Its  52 
Uees,  reflecting  pool  and  fountains,  serpen- 
tine-pattern walks,  benches,  and  futtire  out- 
door Ice  skating  rink  brought  a  new  look  to 
Cleveland. 

The  East  12th  Street  entrance  is  Just  as 
spectacular. 

East  12th  Street,  between  Lakeside  and  St. 
dalr  Avenues,  has  been  made  Into  a  divided 
highway,  separated  by  a  30-foot  wide  center 
strip  planted  with  trees,  roses,  and  other 
floral  decorations. 

Eventually  this  landscaped  boulevard — 
more  than  100  feet  wide — will  be  carried 
through  to  Chester  Avenue  to  give  Erievlew 
and  downtown  a  widened  north -south  artery. 
Prom  East  12th  and  Lakeside  you  can  see 
the  last  of  the  demolition  of  the  power 
block — a  group  of  three  large  buildings  which 
were  razed  for  another  John  Oalbreath-Peter 
Ruffln  office  biUldlng.  They  are  the  builders 
of  the  Erievlew  Tower. 

WsJk  back  to  East  Ninth  Street  and  Lake- 
side Avenue  and  take  a  look  Into  the  gigantic 
excavation  for  the  32 -story  Federal  office 
building. 

There  huge  drilling  machines — with  8- 
foot-diameter  augers — are  reaming  out  huge 
holes,  155  feet  deep,  for  caissons  to  carry  the 
weight  of  the  new  building. 

Along  the  west  side  of  the  excavation — 
closest  to  public  hall — a  concrete  mat — S  feet 
thick— is  being  poured  for  the  base  of  a  860- 
car  underground  garage. 

Further  down  Lakeside — at  East  Sixth 
Street — flnlshing  touches  are  being  com- 
pleted for  the  new  mall  underground  exhi- 
bition han  and  ttxe  new  malL 


The  new  liall— the  biggest  and  best  in 
Amerlca^wlll  be  dedicated  later  this  sum- 
mer during  Cleveland's  Parade  of  Progreas. 

Then  walk  south  on  East  Sixth  Street  to 
Superior  Avenue  to  see  the  concrete  pouring 
for  the  12th  floor  of  the  new  13-story  Hollen- 
den  Motor  Inn — costing  In  excess  at  $7  mU- 
llon— which  Is  replacing  the  old  HoUenden 

Hotel. 

Just  a  couple  of  Wocks  away — at  East 
Ninth  Street  and  Superior  Avenue — the  48- 
ycar-old  Olmsted  Hotel  Is  being  converted 
Into  a  modem  125-sulte  apartment  building. 
It  wiU  be  known  as  Regency  House. 

Want  some  more?  Roam  down  toward 
Public  Square  and  see  the  new  Memorial 
Fountain  on  the  mall  at  Rockwell  Avenue. 
It's  beautiful  during  the  day  and  dazallng 
at  night. 

Look  -vt  the  work  started  on  the  Marshall 
Building  which  Is  getting  a  13-story  addl- 
Uon  and  a  11.600,000  facelifting. 

Walk  over  to  Ontario  and  Prospect  Ave- 
nue where  the  former  BaUey  Co.  store  has 
been  razed  and  Is  being  replaced  by  a  multi- 
level parking  garage. 

All  Of  this  Is  Just  a  beginning.  Many  more 
projects  will  be  started  this  year.  Cleveland 
Is  on  the  move.    Watch  It  grow. 


Pablic  Support  for  FTC  Cigarette  Rnlinc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF   WISCONSnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTV^S 

Thursday,  July  2, 1964 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
took  a  historic  step  toward  increased 
consumer  protection  when  It  ruled  that, 
effective  January  1,  1965,  cigarette  com- 
panies must  label  their  cigarettes  as  a 
health  hazard.  It  has  long  been  hdd  by 
the  courts  that  "to  tell  less  than  the 
whole  truth  is  a  well-known  method  of 
deception"— P.  LorUlard  Co.  v.  F.T.C. 
(186  F.  2d  52.  58.  4th  Clr.  1950) .  For  ex- 
ample, for  some  time  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  required  that  a  seller 
of  a  product  of  foreign  origin  afBrmatlve- 
ly  disclose  the  country  of  origin  on  the 
grounds  that  to  do  otherwise  Is  to  with- 
hold from  the  consumer  a  fact  material 
to  his  decisionmaking  process.  Similar- 
ly.  the  Commission  has  required  afflrma-  ' 
tive  disclosure  concerning  the  hazardous 
characteristics  of  commodities.  The  ra- 
tionale \mderl3rlng  the  requirement  of 
afiBrmative  disclosure  is  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  warning  to  the  contrary,  a 
product  cannot  be  safely  employed  for 
its  Intended  use. 

Some  persons  have  argued  that  suffi- 
cient publicity  has  been  accorded  the 
medical  findings  of  the  health  hazards 
of  smoking  to  make  it  uimecessary  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  act  in 
this  matter.  These  persons  argue  that  a 
cigarette  company  should  be  permitted  to 
sell  its  particular  brand  of  cigarettes 
without  reference  to  the  hazards  involved 
since  the  public  has  already  been  alerted 
to  them.  I  think  the  Commission  an- 
sw«^  this  question  very  ably  in  Its 
decision,  when  it  said: 
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There  is  no  Inconsistency  In  holding  that 
Buoh  dlBCloeure  1b  neoe«aary  becaiise  of  lack 
of  sufficient  public  knowldege  of  the  hazards 
of  smoking  and  In  reoce:nlzlng.  as  the  Cocn- 
mlsslon  has  UnpUcltly  throughout  this  re- 
port, that  there  is  considerable  public  con- 
cern with  and  anxiety  about  the  hasards  of 
smoking.  In  the  first  place,  a  deception,  to 
be  actionable,  need  not  be  universal.  If  many 
pieople  are  cognizant  of  the  hazards  of  smok- 
ing, many  others,  and  probably  more,  are 
not.  In  the  second  place,  while  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  publicity  accorded  the 
smoking  and  hecdth  problem  has  engendered 
widespread  anxiety  about  smoking — anxiety 
which  some  cigarette  advertising,  at  least. 
has  attempted  to  allay — there  Is  an  obvious 
difference  between  a  generalized  anxiety, 
suspicion  or  fear,  on  the  one  hand,  and  par- 
ticularized knowledge  of  a  fact,  on  the  other. 
The  existence  ot  the  former  kind  of  aware- 
ness without  the  latter  is  likely  to  create 
puMlc  confusion,  and  therefore  Increases 
rather  than  eliminates  the  need  for  clear 
disclosure  In  cigarette  advertising  and  label- 
ing that  smoking  Is  a  substantial  health 
hazard. 

An  argvunent  b€ised  on  the  present  level  of 
public  awareness  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee's report  or  other  sources  falls,  in  any 
event,  to  reckon  with  the  dynamic  factors 
that  are  involved  here.  It  Is  perhaps  true 
that  today,  but  a  few  months  after  publica- 
tion of  the  Advisory  Committee's  report, 
public  awareness  of  the  hazards  of  smoking 
is  at  a  higher  level  than  previously.  But  the 
release  of  that  report  was  an  extraordinary 
event.  No  similar  event  has  occurred  since 
or  is  likely  to  occur  within  the  near  future. 
The  publicity  given  the  report  has  already 
diminished  gfreatly  and  It  may  be  Burmlsed 
that  the  report  Is  rapidly  receding  in  the 
public  oonsciousnefiB.  There  is  no  basis  on 
which  to  project  the  amount  of  publicity 
that  win  be  given  to  health  hazards  of 
cigarette  smoking  In  the  future  (Commis- 
sion decision,  pp.  115-116  ) 

Other  persons,  though  admitting  that 
a  real  public  problem  of  crisis  proportions 
exist  in  this  matter,  argue  that  it  is  best 
left  to  voluntauT  industry  action  for  cor- 
rection. I  think  the  statement,  before 
the  Commission  by  Dr.  Edgar  P.  Borgat- 
ta,  chalnnaji  of  the  Department  of  Soci- 
ology Of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  ex- 
plains admirably  why  It  is  imperative 
that  the  Federal  Government  assume  the 
legitimate  responsibility  of  requiring  an 
explicit  statement  concerning  the  health 
hazards  of  cigarettes.    He  said,  in  part: 

Ourrently,  there  is  no  Implication  that 
there  are  any  dangers  or  potential  hazards  as- 
sociated with  cigarette  smoking.  Pvu-ther, 
from  my  limited  experience,  it  appears  to  be 
a  most  common  assumption  that  the  health 
hazards  associated  with  cigarette  smoking 
are  trivial  because  no  action  is  taken  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  an  implicit  assumption  on  the 
part  of  a  substantial  number  of  persons  that 
If  there  were  something  really  wrong  with 
cigarette  smcJtlng,  the  Government  would 
do  something  about  It.  The  Government  has 
Intervened  dramatically  in  the  case  of  ob- 
vioiasly  dangerous  drugs  and  of  Immediate 
food  hazards,  and  thus  there  Is  some  obvious 
reliance  on  the  Government  for  protection 
from  such  hazards.  Since  the  dangers  asso- 
ciated with  smoking  are  less  Immediate,  dra- 
matic or  coercive  action  certainly  cannot  be 
used.  However,  Implicitly  until  a  cau- 
tion *  *  *  Is  Instituted,  a  significant  seg- 
ment ol  the  population  will  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  there  Is  no  hazard  because  no 
caution  is  reqltired  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.    {Ootnxnlaaloa  decision,  pp.  117-118.) 

Let  me  say  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
FTC  decision  need  not  reflect  adversly 


on  the  tot>cu;co  industry.  It  certainly 
does  not  mean  that  pe(H>le  have  no  confi- 
dence in  the  Industry's  efforts  to  assist 
in  solving  what  must  be  termed  a  major 
public  health  problem. 

The  results  of  my  armual  newsletter 
questionnaire  are,  I  think,  a  good  indi- 
cation that  tiie  public  supports  the  FTX; 
In  this  issue  and,  at  the  same  time,  looks 
to  cigarette  manufacturers  with  hope 
and  confidence.  This  poll  of  Wisconsin's 
Second  Congressional  District  was  taken 
in  February  and  March  of  this  year,  re- 
sulting in  over  5.000  returns — 70  percent 
of  those  replying  said  they  favored  regu- 
lation of  cigarette  advertising  and  label- 
ing; 90  percent  wanted  to  see  a  cam- 
paign to  educate  people  about  the  rislcs 
of  smoking;  while  87  percent  favored 
joint  research  by  the  tobacco  industry 
and  the  medical  profession  to  reduce  the 
health  hazards  of  smoking. 

This  shows  an  impressive  degree  of 
support  for  both  the  FTCs  recent  action 
and  the  industry's  voluntary  efforts. 

The  Industry  will  continue  to  have 
this  support  during  a  veiT  difficult  period 
In  its  history  if  it  rededicates  its  major 
effort  toward  reducing  rather  tlian  re- 
pressing the  health  risks  associated  with 
smoking.  While  it  has  the  right  to  test 
the  FTC's  decision  in  the  courts,  we  must 
hope  it  will  exercise  that  right  responsi- 
bly and  with  due  regard  to  what  is  at 
stake  in  terms  of  the  health  of  the  whole 
Nation. 


Pierre  Monteux 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2,  1964 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
long  musical  career  of  Pierre  Monteux 
has  come  to  an  end.  For  everyone  who 
heard  Mr.  Monteux  in  concert,  for  all 
who  are  familiar  with  his  recordings, 
for  everyone  who  ever  attended  the 
Tanglewood  festivals  a  deep  silence  now 
prevails. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing articles  from  the  New  York 
Times.  They  are  a  fitting  tribute  to  Mr. 
Monteux  who  at  89  was  still  one  of  our 
greatest  conductors,  bringing  to  the  ears 
of  millions  the  beauty  and  pleasure  of 
symphonic  music: 

Long  Musical  Lite — Monteux  Evokeij  Fkbsh 
Responses  in  Leading  Familiar  Sym- 
phonies 

(By  Roes  Parmenteri 

When  Pierre  Monteux  lifted  his  hands  be- 
fore an  orchestra,  peace  seemed  to  descend 
on  the  hall — peace  and  silence.  And  out  of 
the  silence  the  music  seemed  to  rise  as  if  it 
were  a  multlvolced  song,  but  with  the  sing- 
ers being  instrumentalists  capable  of  a  pu- 
rity of  line,  a  control  and  tonal  subtlety, 
and  a  variety  of  color  that  human  voices 
could  never  match. 

It  was  one  of  Mr.  Monteux's  great  gifts, 
too,  that  he  could  give  the  illusion  that  his 
orchestra  was  playing,  not  on  a  compara- 
tively shallow  stage,  but  tn  a  great  open 
co\irtyard  from  which  the  sounds  cold  oome 
at   will   from   various   dlstancee.     He   could 


create  the  sense  that  the  listener  was  simul- 
taneously hearing  tome  aounds  from  far  off 
and  others  from  up  close. 

Technically,  aU  this  was  amazing.  But  as 
he  conducted  one  was  never  conscious  of 
technique  as  an  end  in  Itself.  Rather,  the 
Impression  one  gained  was  of  being  admitted 
into  the  creative  mind  of  the  cotnpoeer. 
And  not  only  did  one  feel  that  it  was  the 
composer,  rather  than  the  conductor,  that 
one  was  hearing,  but  one  felt  one  was  hear- 
ing the  composer  in  a  double  way.    ' 

A     KINO    or     StTGCESnON 

One  heard  him  both  as  a  man  of  meaning 
and  as  an  instriunental  master.  That  is.  be- 
sides hearing  the  message  of  his  music  one 
also  heard  the  Instrvmients  he  entrusted  it 
to.  Mr.  Monteux's  understanding  of  what 
he  performed  always  seemed  so  profound 
that  he  seemed  to  reveal  why  his  compKwers 
chose  the  particular  Instruments  they  did 
in  order  to  give  the  shade  of  expression  they 
wanted. 

Once  when  he  was  asked  how  he  man- 
aged to  give  so  many  Instructions  to  hU 
instrumentalists  to  get  the  effects  he  wanted, 
he  replied,  "It's  a  kind  of  suggestion.  You 
take  the  minds  of  the  musicians  In  your 
hands,  and  they   wUl  understand  you." 

Because  of  his  feeling  for  orchestral  color. 
It  was  a  particular  pleasure  to  hear  him  lead 
the  music  of  Debusy  and  Ravel  who  were 
master  colorlsts.  But  Mr.  Monteux  also  had 
extraordinary  feeling  for  structure  and  bal- 
ance, which  meant  that  he  could  conduct 
the  great  Oermans,  like  Beethoven  and 
Brahms.  Thus  it  was  always  also  a  pleasure 
to  hear  him  in  the  Germanic  repertory.  Not 
only  were  his  readings  convincing,  but  be- 
cause they  were  not  quite  so  heavy-handed 
as  others  they  also  lent  fresh  Illumination 
to  sometimes  overplayed  symphonies. 

He  was  good  with  Wagner,  Richard  Strauss 
and  Tchaikovsky,  too.  With  the  last  named 
he  always  seemed  to  drain  away  the  element 
of  self- pity  so  that  one  heard  the  music  in 
all  its  shapeliness  and  sweetness,  and  with 
a  new  respect  for  the  skill  and  Imaginative- 
ness of  its  orchestration. 

Mr.  Monteux  was  a  most  lovable  man.  who 
somehow  seemed  to  ride  free  of  the  ten- 
sions of  our  age.  Thus  he  was  always  a  re- 
freshing presence  and  because  music  never 
seemed  to  gprow  stale  for  him.  It  always 
emerged  from  his  leadership  with  a  sort  of 
dawnlike  freshness. 

FARKWEIX  TO  TANGLEWOOD 

Hlndemlth's  "NobllLs^lma  Vlsione"  was  the 
last  work  this  listener  heard  Mr.  Monteux 
conduct.  That  was  at  Tanglewood  last  sum- 
mer. As  it  turned  out,  it  was  his  farewell 
to  Tanglewood  and  probably  it  was  no  acci- 
dent that  he  chose  this  particular  work  for 
what  he  must  have  known  was  one  of  his 
closing  programs.  It  is  a  work  about  St 
Francis  and  it  is  a  dignified  and  f>olgnant 
evocation  of  the  saint's  feeling  for  life  and 
all  its  creatures. 

Mr.  Monteux  led  it  as  a  sort  of  benediction 
after  an  uncommonly  long  life  In  music 
Beyond  the  girders  of  the  shed  there  were 
birds  singing,  and  there  was  afternoon  sun- 
light to  match  the  blessings  of  the  sun  that 
Hlndemith  was  praising  and  that  Mr  Mon- 
teux, In  conducting  Hlndemith  was  also 
praUing. 

Mr.  Monteux's  death  reduces  still  further 
the  ranks  of  the  grand  old  men  of  conduct- 
ing. In  fact,  the  83-year-oId  Leopold  Sto- 
kovrakl.  the  80- year -old  Ernest  Ansermet. 
and  the  76-year-old  Otto  Klemperer  are  al- 
most the  only  giants  left.  The  thinning 
of  the  ranks  began  in  1961  when  Serge  Kous- 
sevltEky  died  at  the  age  of  70.  In  1957 
Arturo  Toscanlnl  died  at  the  age  of  89.  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham  went  in  1961,  age  82.  Bruno 
Walter  in  1963.  at  86,  and  last  fall  Frlu 
Reiner  died  at  the  age  of  74. 

In  his  86th  Mrthday.  Mr.  Monteux  specifi- 
cally forbade  the  Boston  Symphony  to  give 
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blm  a  party.    It  was.  he  said,  too  small  an 
occasion  for  m  large  a  fusa. 

"They  can  give  me  a  party  on  my  90th 
birthday."  he  said  with  a  benevolent  smile. 

PIERRE  Moimrox  la  Dead  at  88.  Dean  or 
Stmphont  Comductoes 

Hancock.  Main*,  July  1. — Pierre  Monteux. 
a  commanding  figure  among  orchestra  con- 
ductors for  half  a  century,  died  at  hU  hcxne 
early  today.     He  was  89  years  old. 

As  one  of  the  great  musical  figures  of  the 
century.  Pierre  Monteux  set  a  record  fM- 
continuo\is  service  to  music  by  remaining  an 
active  conductor  beyond  his  89th  birthday. 

We  went  beyond  Arturo  Toscanlnl.  who 
also  lived  to  be  89.  but  who  retired  as  a 
conductor  10  days  after  his  87th  birthday. 

Mr.  Monteux.  however,  had  not  planned  to 
retire  when  he  canceled  his  summer  engage- 
ments recently.  He  had  hoped  to  save  his 
diminished  strength  so  he  could  devote  it 
wholly  to  the  student  conductors  who  were 
to  gather  at  Hancock  for  his  annual  summer 

BCtlOOl* 

The  school,  which  he  founded  in  1941,  was 
one  of  his  dearest  projects.  Originally  he 
wanted  to  leave  something  to  posterity  as  a 
compKJeer,  but  when  he  found  this  was  not 
possible  he  decided  to  transmit  to  the  new 
generation  what  he  could  about  conducting. 
Once  he  confided  however,  that  technique 
was  all  he  could  pass  on. 

"Music."  he  said,  "must  be  second  nature. 
That's  something  you  don't  learn." 

It  certainly  seemed  second  nature  to  Mr. 
Monteux.  One  of  the  remarkable  features 
about  his  conducting  was  that  It  always 
seemed  so  effortless.  His  beat  was  small. 
He  never  Indulged  In  histrionics.  And  yet. 
when  In  front  of  the  orchesFtra,  his  authority 
was  absolute.  The  music  unfolded  with  the 
utmost  subtlety  of  nuance.  One  orchestral 
section  was  always  transparent  to  another. 
And  the  music  always  seemed  as  fresh  as  on 
the  day  of  its  creation. 

MAKES   HIS  POINT 

An  instance  of  his  way  with  musicians 
came  the  day  before  his  85th  birthday,  when 
he  was  starting  to  rrtiearse  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  In  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony,  which  was  the  orchestra's  birth 
day  present  to  him.  He  was  rosy-cheeked 
and  in  good  humor  and  he  found  the  men 
lees  alert  than  himself.  After  they  had 
played  a  passage  sluggishly— by  his  stand- 
ards—he stoj^jed  and  said.  "I  don't  want  to 
follow  you,  so  you  have  to  follow  me."  And 
thereafter  they  did. 

He  was  an  unforgettable  figure  on  the 
poduim,  for  though  he  was  short,  he  was 
chunky.  His  hair  remained  black  to  the  end, 
but  his  walruBllke  mustache  long  ago  turned 
white.  He  wore  glasses  only  when  conduct- 
ing, and  his  wise,  kindly  eyes  were  so  dark 
a  green  that  unless  one  looked  very  closely 
they  appeared  brown. 

His  choice  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  as  a  birth- 
day present  was  characteristic.  He  led  It  as 
his  farewell  with  the  Boston  Symphony  at  the 
end  of  his  period  as  Its  musical  director 
( 1919-24)  and  he  always  closed  his  San  Fran- 
cisco Sjmiphony  season  with  it.  Besides,  he 
liked  to  emphasize  that  he  was  not  exclu- 
sively as  some  tended  to  think — "French" 
conductor. 

"After  all,"  he  said,  "Debussy  didn't  exist 
when  I  was  educated.  Neither  did  Ravel. 
I  was  brought  up  on  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  a 
little  Brahms.  I  have  learned  the  French 
since."  He  elided  that  Brahms,  of  all  the 
composers  he  had  been  associated  with,  was 
the  one  with  whwn  he  felt  the  most  rapport. 

But  perhi^M  his  b«8t  known  association  was 
with  Igor  Stravinsky.  One  of  the  stormiest 
and  most  exciting  evenings  of  Mr.  Monteux's 
life — and  Indeed  In  the  life  of  contemporary 
music — took  place  In  1913  when  Mr.  Mon- 
teux led  the  Ballet  Russe  de  Diaghllev  in 
Paris  In  the  premiere  of  Stravinsky's  "Le 
Sacre  du  Prlntempe." 


Last  year  In  London  when  Mr.  Montenx 
led  his  last  orchestra,  the  London  Symphony, 
In  the  same  work  to  celebrate  the  50th  an- 
niversary o*  the  premiere,  Mr.  Stravinsky 
was  In  the  audience  to  Join  In  the  tumultu- 
ous applause. 

Mr.  Stravinsky  said  yesterday :  "I  am  deep- 
Sly  sad  and  deeply  affected.  It  is  very  dllB- 
cult  to  sit  and  watch  the  passing  of  many 
flue  friends.  Poulenc  and  Oocteau  and  Al- 
dous  Huxley — and  now  Monteaux." 

INTRODUCED  MANY   WORKS 

Despite  his  association  with  Stravinsky, 
though,  Mr.  Monteux  was  not  personally  very 
interested  In  poet  Impressionist  music.  But 
m  the  years  as  leader  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  (1934-52)  he  performed  a  num- 
ber of  new  works,  including  pieces  by  young 
Americans.  He  also  insisted  that  his  stu- 
dents conduct  contemporary  works  as  part 
of  their  obligation  to  musical  culture. 

Mr.  Monteux  was  known  chiefly  as  a  sym- 
phonic conductor,  but  he  also  led  opera.  He 
was  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  from  1917  to 
1919  and  he  returned  there  for  two  more 
seasons  from  1954  to  1956,  leading  notable 
performances  of  "Faust,"  "Manon,"  "Car- 
men," "Pell«as  et  MtUsande,"  and  perhaps 
most  notable  of  all.  Gluck's  "Orfeo  ed  Eurl- 
dlce." 

Mr.  Monteux  was  born  in  Paris  on  April  4. 
1875.  He  attended  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
and  studied  theory  and  composition.  His 
instrument  was  the  violin  and  he  won  the 
first  violin  prize  In  1896.  But  when  he  began 
his  career  as  a  professional  musician  he 
turned  to  the  viola.  He  played  that  Instru- 
ment with  the  Colonne  Orchestra  of  Paris 
and  also  In  the  orchestra  of  the  Op6ra-Com- 
Ique. 

Later  he  organized  his  own  "Concerts  Ber- 
lioz" at  the  Casino  de  Paris.  In  IS  11  he  be- 
came the  conductor  tor  Diaghllev's  Ballet 
Russe  and  In  1913  and  1914  he  also  con- 
ducted at  the  Paris  Opera  and  founded  the 
Socl6t6  de  Concerts  Populalres. 

He  entered  the  army  at  the  start  of  World 
War  I,  but  he  was  relieved  from  his  military 
duties  by  the  French  Government  so  that  he 
could  tour  the  United  States  In  1916-17  with 
the  Russian  Ballet.  This  led  to  his  first  en- 
gagement with  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 

BUILT  UP  ORCHESTRA 

From  the  Metropolitan  he  went  to  the 
Boston  Symphony,  where  he  served  for  5 
years  as  musical  director.  He  was  replaced 
by  Sergei  Koussevltzky.  After  leaving  Bos- 
ton, Mr.  Monteux  returned  to  France  and  In 
1929  he  founded  the  Orchestre  Symphonlque 
de  Paris,  which  he  led  until  hU  return  to 
this  country.  His  return  was  to  suceed  Issay 
Dobrowen  as  head  of  the  rehabilitated  San 
Francisco  Symphony.  While  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mr.  Monteux  built  up  the  little-known 
organization  into  one  of  the  country's  major 
orchestras. 

He  often  returned  to  Europe  for  guest  en- 
gagements, but  thereafter  his  association  was 
chiefly  with  the  American  scene.  He  married 
an  American,  the  former  Doris  Hodgklns.  and 
he  himself  became  an  American  citizen  in 
1942.  They  made  their  permanent  home  on 
Mrs.  Monteux's  family  estate  at  Hancock, 
Maine. 

Mr.  Monteux  was  also  a  great  fire  buff. 
Only  last  year  the  London  Fire  Brigade  pre- 
sented to  him  a  helmet  and  enrolled  him  as 
an  honorary  member.  EarUer,  this  feeling 
for  fires  helped  endear  him  to  his  fellow 
citizens  of  Hancock.  Not  only  did  he  buy  the 
town  its  fire  engine  but  he  also  donated  a 
station  to  house  It. 

Mrs.  Monteux,  a  chewlul.  friendly,  bustling 
woman,  always  accompanied  her  husband 
and  took  care  of  him,  seeing  that  he  ate 
nourishing  food  and  took  the  proper  rest. 
She  loved  to  sit  In  on  Interviews  and  often 
answered  queatloos  oa  her  hxisband's  behalf. 

Flfi.  a  poodle,  was  also  often  part  of  the 
family  traveling  entourage.  Two  years  ago 
Mrs.  Monteux  wrote  an  amusing  book  alxmt 


their  travels  called  "Everyone  Is  StKnooe." 
The  author  was  listed  as  Flfl  Montetix.  It 
was  told  through  her  eyes. 

TSAVSJCD   Uf    EAST 

Once  he  left  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Monteux 
was  free  to  accept  many  more  guest  engage- 
ments in  the  East.  He  became  a  regular 
guest  at  Lewlsohn  Stadium.  Charles  Munch 
Invited  him  back  to  Boston,  and  he  fre- 
quently led  the  Boston  Symphony  both  In  Its 
home  city  and  at  its  summer  home  at  Tan- 
glewood. 

He  also  led  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and 
the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, the  musical  director  of  the  Philhar- 
monic, paid  tlhs  tribute  yesterday  to  Mr. 
Monte\ix : 

"The  whole  world  is  poorer  for  the  passing 
of  a  great  man.  Pierre  Monteux  was  a  mon- 
ument to  music  and  to  everything  postttve  In 
the  art.  He  lived  out  his  long  and  luminous 
musical  life  without  rancor,  fuss,  competi- 
tiveness, or  pretentiousness. 

"His  humility  w&b  almost  a  passion.  Per- 
haps most  passionately  he  taught  and  guided 
the  young  artists  who  sought  him  out,  and 
through  them  he  will  survive  the  passing  of 
generations." 

Just  as  Mr.  Monteux  was  becoming  a  fix- 
ture as  a  touring  guest  conductor,  he  cor- 
prlsed  the  music  world  In  1960  by  becoming 
the  permanent  conductor  of  another  c»ches- 
tra.  the  London  Symphony.  This  limited  his 
American  appearances. 

FEXL  INTO  ORCHESTRA  PIT 

He  had  been  scheduled  to  take  the  orches- 
tra to  Japan  this  fall  and  to  lead  It  In  a  gala 
program  In  New  York  during  its  UjS.  tour 
next  season.  But  all  these  plans  had  to  be 
canceled  when  Mr.  Monteux  overtaxed  hlza- 
self  m  the  spring.  Part  of  his  trouble  was 
a  nasty  fall  on  April  1  at  the  Santa  Cedlla 
Academy  In  Rome,  when  he  slipped  from  the 
podium  and  fell  Into  the  pit. 

He  pulled  himself  together,  though,  and 
Insisted  on  finishing  the  concert.  He  also 
continued  the  rest  of  his  European  engage- 
ments. Including  concerts  In  Amsterdam.  Is- 
rael, and  London.  While  In  London  there 
was  a  power  failure  that  knocked  out  the 
elevators  in  his  hoteL  He  walked  up  eight 
flights  of  stairs  to  his  room.  When  Mrs.  Mon- 
teux brought  him  back  to  this  country  last 
month,  he  was  exhausted. 

The  conducting  students  were  quietly  told 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  hold  his  classes 
this  sununer.  Then  It  was  announced  that 
he  would  give  up  his  summer  engagements 
at  Tanglewood,  Mass..  and  at  Ravlnla  In  Chi- 
cago. When  he  went  Into  a  coma.  It  was  also 
announced  that  he  would  cancel  his  plans 
for  next  season.  They  Included  appearances 
with  the  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh, 
and  New  Orleans  orchestras. 

Mr.  Monteux  married  three  times.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  widow,  he  Is  survived  by  2  chil- 
dren by  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Oermalne  Mon- 
teux; a  son.  Claude  Monteux.  a  well-known 
flutist  and  conductor  of  the  Hudson  Valley 
Philharmonic;  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Thomas  La- 
nese,  and  12  grandchildren. 

A  mass  of  requiem  will  be  offered  Satur- 
day at  9  ajn.  at  St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ellsworth,  Maine,  near  Hancock. 
Burial  win  be  In  Hancock. 


Chkaf  o's  Eacore  Tlieata' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   nXZMOXS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1, 1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  Chi- 
cago Is  renowned  as  one  of  the  great  In- 
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dustrial  and  trading  giants  of  the  world. 
Pew  may  be  aware,  however,  of  thla 
great  city's  sophisticated,  tntellectiial, 
and  noteworthy  contributions  to  the  arts. 

In  the  event  suiy  of  my  out-of-State 
colleagues  are  contemplating  a  visit  to 
Chicago,  I  urge  them  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Encore  Theater,  one  of  the  most  In- 
teresting and  thought-provoking  theat- 
rical instiutlons  in  the  world. 

Following  is  a  descriptive  account  of 
the  existing  and  creative  work  being  ac- 
complished by  some  of  the  most  talented 
people  in  the  country  at  this  little  the- 
ater: 

The  Stort  Behind  One  of  Chicago's  Most 
Interesting  and  Fastest  Growing  Theaters 

When  you  next  spend  a  weekend  In  Chi- 
cago, make  It  a  point  to  take  In  a  show  at 
the  Encore  Theater.  When  you  do,  you  may 
not  be  particularly  Impressed  with  the  lux- 
urious appointments  of  the  Encore's  outward 
appearance — because  you  wont  find  any. 
Even  the  seats  you  occupy  may  be  a  little 
uncomfortable.  Toull  find  them  more  •  •  • 
interesting.  3?ou  might  say.  because  every- 
thing biis  a  flavor  of  Greenwich  Village  or, 
more  pointedly,  of  Chicago's  somewhat  bo- 
hemian  Old  Town. 

But  youll  come  away  knowing,  if  nothing 
else,  that  you've  seen  a  darned  good  show. 
Odds-on  you'll  have  the  feeling.  If  you've 
seen  the  orlginai  Broadway  or  a  big-city 
touring  company  production,  that  the  En- 
core's Interpretation  may  be  Just  a  tiny  bit 
better.  This  delightful  Impression  may  be 
derived  from  the  fact  that  the  theater  Is 
rather  small.  In  all.  It  can  accommodate 
only  200  playgoers  at  a  time,  and  the  seat- 
ing Is  such  that  It  Is  physically  Impossible 
to  get  a  bad  seat.  Unlike  bigger  professional 
theaters,  where  you  may  have  to  use  your 
opera  glasses  to  have  a  close  look  at  the 
actors'  faces,  one  feels  at  the  Encore  a 
strange  sort  of  rapp>ort  with  not  only  the  ac- 
tors and  actresses,  but  with  the  play  Itself. 
The  very  proximity  of  the  stage  makes  you 
feel  as  though  you  are  a  part  of  It  In  reality, 
less  a  play  than  a  series  of  human  events. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  this  phe- 
nomenon, except  to  point  out  that  with  some 
Investigation  you'll  And  that  every  member 
of  the  cast,  every  crewmember  from  execu- 
tive director  to  ticket  seller — the  Encore  Is 
Incorporated  as  a  not-for-profit  corporation 
under  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  Illinois — 
Is  fully  and  completely  dedicated  to  superior 
showmanship  in  general  and  to  the  Encore 
Theater's  productions  In  particular. 

Consequently,  this  dedication  Ls  carried 
over.  In  some  manner  transported,  to  the 
audience.  There  are  a  great  many  Chl- 
cagoans — and  non-Chlcagoans.  to — who  are 
fiercly  loyal  to  the  Encore  as  a  theatrical 
entity.  It  Is  not  at  all  unusUfU  for  groupw 
of  professional  actors  and  actresses,  working 
at  various  Chlcagoland  theaters,  to  spend  a 
Sunday  evening  (professional  theaters  are 
closed  on  Sundays  In  Chicago)  seeing  a  show 
at  the  little  theater  on  North  Wells  Street. 
Nor  is  It  unusual  for  theater-concerned  news- 
pai>er  columnists  to  cover  the  Encore  along 
with  Chlcagoland's  multitude  of  other  thea- 
ters. And  ordinarily,  reviewers  come  up  with 
a  surprising  number  of  glowing  reports. 

Despite  Its  limitations  In  size,  the  Encore 
does  not  limit  Its  performing  activities  to 
small,  cozy  play  material.  The  group  ap- 
pears perfectly  willing  to  tackle  anyttiing — 
from  limited -character  productions  (such  as 
"Bad  Seed,"  in  which  only  eight  or  nine  actors 
are  required)  to  full-scale  sf>ectaculars. 
They  even  took  a  crack  at  "Kismet." 

As  of  April  1964.  the  Kncore  was  presenting 
a  highly  successful  version  of  "West  Side 
Story."  with  a  full  cast  of  dancers,  singers, 
and  actors:  at  the  same  time,  the  cast  for 
"Oklahoma"  was  In  rehearsal  for  opening 
at  the  end  of  May. 


There  1b  nothing  picayune  nor  nonprofes- 
sional about  the  Kaoore'a  man-agreement  at- 
tltode.  Tbe  theater  Is  operated  u  a  serious 
business,  and  controlled  on  that  basis.  Cast- 
ing Is  sccompllsbed  in  a  manner  directly  com- 
parable to  the  way  it's  done  for  the  profes- 
sional stage:  that  is,  with  complete  disre- 
gard for  personal  preferences.  This  Is  some- 
times difficult,  since  so  zn&ny  of  the  Kncore 
players  have  demonstrated  outstanding  talent 
in  previous  shows.  Nevertheless,  whenever 
the  Kncore  holds  an  audition,  that  fact  Is 
advertised  In  the  newspapers  and  new  talent 
Is  Invited  to  participate.  Surprisingly,  com- 
pletely new  players  are  frequently  selected  to 
play  lead  parts,  even  though  E:ncore  veteran 
actors  and  actresses  may  have  auditioned  for 
those  parts. 

"If  an  old  Encore  player  and  a  newcomer 
are  voted  to  be  equally  capable  of  playing 
a  certain  part,  we  usually  give  It  to  the 
Encore  player,"  admits  Charles  Largent, 
executive  director  of  the  group,  "because  we 
have  enough  previous  experience  with  that 
player  to  know  that  he  or  she  Is  fully  de- 
pendable and  wants  to  work  On  the  other 
hand,  during  any  audition  we  divorce  our- 
selves from  the  past  as  much  as  possible  We 
try  to  be  as  cold  as  we  can  " 

Mr.  Lagent,  known  to  everybody  In  the 
Encore  as  "Chuck,"  is  a  young  man  of  ap- 
parently unlimited  reserves  of  energy,  with 
a  driving  urge  to  make  the  Encore  a  theater 
of  consequence  In  Chicago,  to  all  appear- 
ances, he  Is  well  on  his  way  to  accomplish- 
ing that  goal  His  Interest  In  drama  started 
early,  when  for  all  of  his  4  years  at  Thornton 
High  School,  In  Harvey.  Ill  .  he  worked  with 
school  dramatic  grouf>s.  Subsequently  he 
attended  Orlnnell  College.  Iowa,  and  New 
York  University.  In  1953,  he  Joined  the 
American  National  Theater  Association  and 
did  an  apprenticeship  with  a  summer  stock 
company,  where,  after  originally  serving  as 
the  director's  houseboy  he  became  assistant 
to  the  director. 

At  the  end  of  this  segment  of  his  career, 
he  worked  for  Lion's  International  as  a  con- 
vention booker.  But  there  came  the  day 
when  he  learned  that  Lawson  TMCA  In 
Chicago  was  looking  for  an  assistant  director, 
and  temptation  became  too  great  for  him. 
Chuck  has  been  in  the  business  ever  since. 

In  reality,  the  Encore  Theater  was  origi- 
nally the  Lawson  Playhouse,  and  produc- 
tions were  staged  in  the  Y  ballroom.  The 
Lawson  Playhouse  flourished  for  4  years  •  •  • 
but  unfortunately  the  YMCA  management 
found  It  necessary  to  limit  c^>eratlons  to 
two  productions  a  year.  For  the  dedicated 
hard  core  of  players,  two  plays  a  year  was 
an  unacceptable  limitation. 

With  virtually  nothing  more  than  high 
spirits,  a  lot  of  hope,  and  a  handful  of  good 
workers,  the  Lawson  Playhouse  was  renamed 
"the  Encore  Theater"  and  removed  to  641 
North  Clark  Street,  a  building  which  previ- 
ously housed  a  strip  Joint  called  the  French 
Casino. 

For  3  years,  the  youngsters  struggled  with 
all  the  problems  which  can  beset  a  new  the- 
atrical organization  The  neighborhood  was 
bad,  one  of  the  worst  in  the  city,  and  was 
getting  no  better.  It  was.  in  fact,  one  of  the 
two  or  three  areas  In  Chicago  where  "nice" 
people  go  only  when  slumming. 

Old  Town,  however,  the  triangle  bounded 
by  Clark  Street.  North  Avenue,  smd  Ogden 
Avenue,  had  already  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  sociological  level,  and  was  on  Its  way  up 
again.  Old  Town  Is  in  Itself  an  interesting 
historical  phenomenon.  In  that  much  of  the 
area  was  spared,  for  some  miraculous  reason, 
the  ravages  of  the  Chicago  fire.  Not  more 
than  10  yecu-8  ago,  residents  of  the  Old  Town 
area  began  an  organized  campaign  to  revi- 
talize the  district.  Many  of  the  residents 
were  tixemselves  artists,  writers,  architects, 
or  otherwise  professionally  creative.  Wells 
Street,  wlilch  Is  not  actually  within  the  Old 
Town  Triangle,  began  to  feel  the  symptoms 


of  the  contagious  movement  when  unique 
restaurants,  antique  shops,  and  general  re- 
habilitation began  to  appear  and  thrive  with 
a  quiet  vigor. 

Furthermore,  other  streets  and  neighbor- 
hoods adjacent  to  Old  Town  began  to  take 
similar  action.  Zoning  laws,  not  so  strict 
as  In  other  parts  of  the  city,  have  permitted 
the  construction  of  garden  walls,  artistic 
modernizations,  and  a  magnificent  renovs- 
tlon  of  the  mid -19th -century  Victorian 
homes  which  had  been  considered  eyesores 
In  the  past. 

For  months.  Chuck  Largent  and  his  En- 
core associates  drove  up  and  down  the  streets 
of  Old  Town  and  the  stirroundlng  area  in 
an  effort  to  locate  a  building  suitable  as  a 
site  for  the  Encore.  Just  over  a  yeeir  ago, 
the  group  found  an  empty  building  at  1419 
North  Wells  Street.  The  place  was  a  sham- 
bles: It  had  none  of  the  attributes  neces- 
sary for  anything  resembling  a  theater. 

So  the  kids  went  to  work.  The  floor  was 
removed,  redesigned,  and  rebuilt  on  the  slant 
essential  to  the  Installation  of  theater  seats. 
They  built  a  stage  with  operable  turntables 
for  almost  magic  changes  of  sets,  leaving 
adequate  room  backstage  for  the  storage 
of  scenes  and  the  mountainous  heaps  of 
miscellany  that  characterize  backstages 
everywhere  In  the  world.  They  wired  and 
Installed  equipment  for  proper  theatrical 
lighting  and  a  light  booth.  One  tiny  room 
upstairs  at  the  rear  is  reserved  for  office 
space.  There  are  two  other  crowded  and 
cluttered  rooms  backstage  known  as  "dress- 
ing rooms,"  but  whoee  only  pretense  at 
privacy  Is  comprised  by  some  ragged  cur- 
tains which  cover  the  doorways.  No  one 
seems  particularly  concerned  about  these 
minor  discomforts  so  long  as  the  show  is 
good. 

Mr.  Largent  has  not  been  alone  in  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  the  Kncore.  The 
staff  that  surrounds  him  Is  composed  of 
young  people  who  are  equally  dedicated  and 
determined.  Gene  Ice.  musical  director,  is 
a  good  example.  Unlike  Chuck,  Mr.  Ice  has 
an  outside  Job;  like  Chuck,  he  Is  a  conven- 
tion booker  by  profession,  for  a  savings  and 
loan  association.  His  avocation,  as  he  calls 
it,  however,  is  the  development  of  choral 
groups.  And  his  talent  for  his  avocation 
U  to-vUy  remarkable.  It  is  true  that  he  most 
frequently  works  with  trained  voices — or,  at 
least,  voices  with  some  training.  When  his 
profession  calls  him  away  from  the  Encore, 
he  Is  sometimes  forced  to  bring  his  chorus 
up  to  {performance  pitch  (or  give  them  a 
foundation  for  that  happy  state)  In  a  very 
few  days. 

"I  suppose,  when  that  hapf>en8,  my  meth- 
ods seem  rather  brutal,"  he  says,  apologeti- 
cally. Brutal  Is  a  word  completely  Incon- 
gruous to  the  man.  It  is  fiu-  more  accurate 
to  say  that  he  charms  the  beet  music  out  of 
his  singers  with  his  facile  hands,  patient 
explanation  and  a  gentle,  almost  shy  smile 
In  3  days,  with  any  luck,  and  some  reason- 
ably good  voices,  he  can  make  a  raw  group 
of  singers  sound  as  though  they  had  been 
working  together  for  years. 

Another  contributor  to  the  success  of  the 
Encore  Is  Al  Gosscm,  choreographer  Where 
Mr.  Ice  is  warm,  gentle  appearing,  and  cheer- 
fully ruddy,  Mr.  Gossan  Is  muscularly  trim, 
dark,  sparkling,  with  a  hint  of  lightning  be- 
neath the  surface.  His  smile  Is  bright  and 
contagious,  but  a  deadly  seriousness  about 
his  work  Is  evident  In  every  gesture,  every 
fluid  step  he  takes,  and  the  endless  hours  of 
practice  and  exercise  his  dancers  willingly 
endure.  He  will  accept  nothing  second  rate. 
If  one  of  his  dancers  does  not  Immediately 
understand  the  complexity  of  movement  In  a 
routine.  Mr.  Gossan  will  demonstrate  the 
movement  over  and  over  agalp  with  the  lag- 
ging Individual  until  he  or  she  has  attained 
perfection. 

Even  though  a  show  may  be  in  full  swing. 
Mr.  Gossan  never  lets  up.    An  audience  may 


never  see  a  flaw  In  the  dancing,  but  dancers 
are  required  to  attend  frequent  rehearsals. 
Alternate  choreographer  at  the  Encore  Is 
Gary  Olocomo,  a  slim  Intense  and  strikingly 
handsome  yoiuig  man  who  works  with  Mr. 
Gossan  in  developing  the  dance  talent.  Mr. 
Olocomo,  too,  walks  as  though  his  feet  were 
2  inches  above  the  floor  In  the  floating 
m.anner  so  common  to  professional  dancers. 
Tom  Ventrlsa,  another  of  the  hard-core 
functionaries  is  regarded  as  the  "perma- 
nent guest"  director.  Mr.  Ventrlsa  has 
worked  In  cooperation  with  Mr.  Largent  dur- 
ing a  great  many  of  the  productions  which 
have,  without  doubt,  boosted  the  Encore's 
reputation  and  stature. 

Two  other  members  of  the  staff,  both  of 
whom  have  been  with  the  group  since  its  in- 
ception at  the  Lawson  Y,  are  somewhat  more 
difficult  to  classify,  since  they  work  both  be- 
hind and  In  front  of  the  curtain.  Reglna 
Zal>el.  a  pretty,  petite  little  blond  with 
great  startling  eyes,  doubles  as  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  corporation  and  one  of  the 
group's  most  talented  actresses.  Her  daz- 
zling Interpretation  of  the  alcohol-sodden, 
grlef-strlcken  and  almost-Incoherent  mother 
of  the  murdered  boy  In  "Bad  Seed"  compared 
very  favorably  with  the  professional  version 
which  held  Broadway  entranced  for  many 
months. 

Lou  Sortman  also  provides  an  outstanding 
personality  for  playgoers  as  well  as  a  steady 
technical  liand  behind  the  scenes.  Lou  Is 
something  of  an  Institution  at  the  Encore,  a 
friendly,  outgoing,  deliberate  man  with  wist- 
ful, appealing  eyes  and  a  penchant  to  grow 
Bcraggly  beards  and  heavy  mustachlos.  On 
stage,  Lou  plays  character  roles  with  warmth 
and  humor;  backstage,  he  Is  serlotisly  de- 
voted to  the  Job  of  supervising  maintenance 
and  equipment. 

Between  performances,  the  Encore  Is  fran- 
tically active.  The  stage  Is  most  often  occu- 
pied with  rehearsing  actors  and  actresses, 
dancers  or  singing  groups,  more  of  the  same 
is  In  progress  backstage;  an  actress  may  be 
rocking  a  baby  while  her  actor  husband  Is  on 
stage  or  carrying  sets  with  a  work  crew.  Wir- 
ing crews  string  cables  aroimd  a  couple 
practicing  a  dance  routine.  wl!Ile  a  painting 
crew  labors  over  new  set  designs. 

TheatM-  maintenance  Is  a  part  of  every- 
one's Job.  After  performances  and  rehears- 
als, actors,  singers,  dancers — everybody.  In 
short — gets  Into  the  act  with  brooms  and 
dustcloths.     Nobody  is   excepted. 

The  stars?  Not  a  chance  at  the  Kncore, 
If  you  are  selected  to  play  a  lead  pckrt.  you 
are  also  chosen,  coincldentally.  to  make  cer- 
tain that  tiie  washrooms  are  spotlessly  clean 
before  and  after  every  performance. 


Cost  of  Collefc  Education  Contmact  To 
Increase 


arATncKNT  FaoM  the  Omcs  cm  "EimcAXiov, 
U.8.  Department   of   Health,   Education, 

AND  WKLTARK 

The  cost  of  a  college  education  continues 
to  Increase. 

A  survey  of  92  percent  of  public  and  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  Department  of  Health, 
EducaUon,  and  Welfare  of  charges  for  tui- 
tion, fees,  board  and  room  during  the  aca- 
demic year  ending  in  June,  showed: 

1.  Male  undergraduates  attending  private 
colleges  and  universities  paid  $1,399  for 
the  two  semesters,  5.1  percent  more  than  a 
year  ago.  Women  paid  $1,425.  compared 
with   »1.364,   an   Increase    of   4.5    percent. 

2.  Male  undergraduates  attending  public 
Institutions  outside  their  own  State  paid 
•  1.084.  nearly  one  percent  Increase  frcan 
$1,039  of  1962-63.  Coeds  were  charged  $1,042 
compared  with  $1,036. 

3.  Costs  for  male  students  In  public  col- 
leges in  their  own  SUte  Jumped  4.2  percent 
from  $758  to  $790.  Coeds  had  about  the 
same  proportionate  increase,  from  $755  to 
$784. 

In  addition  to  tuition,  room  and  txjard. 
costs  for  clothing,  transportation,  textbooks 
and  recreation  ran  between  $500  and  $1,000, 
the  Office  of  Education  said. 

Tuition  alone  is  the  same  for  both  sexes 
though  women  sometimes  pay  more  for  room 
and  board.  Students  In  public  colleges  In 
their  own  State  paid  only  $191,  an  increase 
of  $21.  Students  in  out-of-State  public  col- 
leges were  charged  $449,  virtually  the  same 
amount  as  last  year.  Undergraduates  at 
private  colleges  saw  a  $44  Increase,  from 
$690  to  $734. 

Tuition  fees  were  highest  In  the  North- 
east, whether  the  student  chose  a  public 
or  a  private  college.  In  that  section,  tuition 
at  private  colleges  reached  $803.  Nonresi- 
dent students  In  public  Institutions  paid 
$598.  Resident  students  were  charged  $298. 
The  large  number  of  2-year  public 
colleges  In  the  West  and  Southwest  charging 
little  or  no  ttiltlon  made  these  areas  the 
most  economical  for  those  attending  a  public 
Institution.  Resident  students  In  those  areas 
paid  only  $141.  Nonresident  students  paid 
$426. 

For  those  attending  a  private  college,  tui- 
tion fees  were  lowest  In  the  Southeast. 
Median  tuition  there  was  $556. 

Small  but  significant  differences  in  the 
amounts  charged  men  and  women  iox  board 
and  room  persisted.  Women  were  obliged 
to  pay  $249  for  lodging  and  $442  tor  board 
In  a  private  institution  while  the  male  stu- 
dent was  charged  only  $237  and  $428  for 
the  two  Items. 

In  public  colleges  and  universities,  wconen 
were  charged  $381  for  board,  compared  to 
$389  for  men.  Dormitory  charges,  however, 
favored  male  students  by  a  slight  margin, 
$199  as  compared  to  $204. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVKS 

ThvTtday,  July  2.  1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  wish  to  insert  In  the 
Rkcoiu)  a  statement  dated  June  25,  1964, 
from  the  UB.  Office  of  Educatlcxi  con- 
cerning the  increasing  cost  of  college 
education. 

The  atatonent.  which  I  believe  will  be 
of  Interest  to  all  those  concerned  with 
education,  follows: 


Ethics  in  an  Unethical  World 


SPEECH 


or 


HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAY 

or   MVW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10, 1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
24  of  this  year,  Mr.  Sidney  Scheuer.  pres- 
ident of  Scheuer  &  Co.,  deUvered  a 
thoughtful  and  pertinent  address  before 
the  Society  of  Ethical  Culture  in  New 
York  City  on  the  subject,  "Ethics  tn  an 


Unethical  World."  Mr.  Scheuer  is 
treasurer  of  the  International  Humanist 
and  Ethical  Union  and  is  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Ethical  Society  of  New  York. 
He  is  internationally  known  In  the  fields 
of  economics  and  business  and  has  had 
a  long  record  of  public  service.  During 
the  war  years  he  served  as  Director  of 
the  Foreign  Econwnic  Administration. 
Mr.  Scheuer's  private  philosophy  and 
personal  conduct  ijj  his  long  and  illus- 
trious career  clearly  reflect  the  high 
ethics  of  which  he  speaks. 

In  these  changing  times  when  stand- 
ards are  inched  lower  and  lower  to  make 
way  for  practicality  and  material  suc- 
cess, Mr.  Scheuer's  strong  case  in  favor 
of  the  highest  possible  code  of  ethics  de- 
serves ttie  closest  attention.    Although 
I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  his  conclu- 
sions—I believe  stricter  codes  of  ethics 
can  and  should  be  writtai  in  order  to 
provide  proper  guidelines — ^I  think  every- 
one   in    pubUc    life    can    benefit    from 
this   fine   discussion.    I   commoid   Mr. 
Scheuer's  address  to  my  colleagues  and 
I  am  pleased  to  include  It  in  the  Record  : 
Ethics  in  an  Unethical  Wo«ij> 
(BySldney  H.  Scheuer) 
In  the  short  span  that  each  of  us  is  privi- 
leged to  be  on  this  earth,  we  should  want  to 
count  and  to  count  we  should  use  our  facul- 
ties and  gifts  to  the  full.    These  may  lie  In 
personal  relationships.  In  technical  skUls.  In 
the  sciences  and  professions.  In  teaching  or 
business,  in  government  or  In  social  service, 
but  In  whatever  activities  we  are  engaged 
and  wherever  we  use  oxirselves,  there  Is  a 
right  way  and  a  wrong  way.     I  submit  that 
the  right  way,  or  the  way  wiiloh  ennobles  and 
enriches.  U  to  base  accomplishment  on  the 
constructive  radiations  we  are  able  to  gen- 
erate In  our  environments,  and  on  the  impact 
we  bring  Into  our  contacts  and  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities. 

New  problems,  changing  conditions,  new 
insights,  research,  invention,  and  the  on- 
going evolution  of  society  require  that  ethical 
people  advance  and  grow  etliically.  There- 
fore, one  should  make  a  practice  of  testing 
one's  relationships  and  actions  for  their 
etiilcal  validity.  This  should  become  a  con- 
scious consideration  al  each  of  us.  It  is  a 
good  habit  and  one  which  yields  great  satis- 
factions. 

How  would  each  of  you  within  hearing  of 
my  voice  answer  such  questions  as:  Have  I 
by  example  Influenced  others?  Have  I  been 
an  educator?  Have  I  enriched  the  lives  of 
those  whose  lives  touched  mine?  Such  con- 
structive self-examination  is  invaluable. 
Too  many  people  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
tindertake  the  continuing  task  of  facing 
themselves:  to  the  degree  one  can  accom- 
plish this  and  evaluate  ills  own  actions,  to 
that  degree  he  becomes  effective.  The 
growth  of  an  Indlvldvial  can  be  measured 
by  ills  ability  to  translate  such  self-examina- 
tion Into  constructive  purposes. 

Does  this  sound  Idealistic,  impractical,  un- 
real? I  am  afrtdd  It  mif^t  to  many  who  feel 
that  ethical  conduct  iH'events  tang^lUe  ac- 
complishment in  a  world  of  hard  realities. 
I  can  testify  to  the  contrary.  I  liave  found 
that  such  conduct  develops  one's  resources 
and  strengtiis  in  ways  which  are  not  other- 
wise accomplishable.  Those  of  you  who 
have  also  found  this  to  be  tbe  best  way  to 
conduct  your  lives  will  have  bad  tbe  same 
experience.  I  suggest  that  those  who  have 
not  yet  adopted  this  mors  self-respecting 
pattern  of  condtict  should  give  thought  to 
the  fulfillment  they  are  missing. 

Man  pays  an  enormous  price  for  ethical 
indifference.      Many     such     beooms     mere 
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money  noAchlnes  as  dlatlnguialied  from  being 
succesafuJ  truslneasmen,  using  their  energies 
almost  exclusively  in  predatory  pursuits; 
others  are  power  hungry;  still  oth«ra  are  In- 
satiable in  their  ego  hungers.  All  such  ex- 
tremists do  violence   to  ethical   concerns. 

Such  men  in  large  measure  live  for  them- 
selves alone  and  this  Is  a  lonesome  and  cor- 
ruplntg  way  oC  life.  Frequently  people  ot 
the  type  described  are  talented  and  could  be 
much  more  useful  and  happy  If  they  were 
able  to  discipline  their  appetites  and  face 
the  Insecurity  within  themselves  which  these 
drives  evidence.  Such  people  are  often  so 
absorbed  in  the  willful  accomplishment  of 
their  goals  that  they  fail  to  recognize  the 
damage  which  their  activities  sometimes 
generate.  They  loee  themselves  In  business, 
in  causes  or  in  "doing  good"  and  in  the 
process  never  stop  to  examine  their  methods, 
their  values  and  heir  purposes.  Bach  of  us 
in  his  various  activities  Is  maXlng  a  life,  a 
fact  which  we  recognize  but  frequently  over- 
look. Success  in  all  endeavors  can  be  ac- 
complished ethically. 

Throughout  history,  human  frailty  as  ex- 
l>rea«d  in  unethical  conduct  stemming  from 
iindlsdpllned  drives  has  been  an  Impediment 
to  the  advancement  of  society.  The  world 
has  both  suffered  and  profited  from  people's 
drives:  yet  we  have  learned  very  little  about 
channeling  and  disciplining  them.  Ck)uld  we 
gain  competence  la  directing  these  powerful 
human  forces,  there  would  be  no  limit  to 
man's  accomplishments  in  this  20th  century 
of  new  and  expanding  technology.  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  are  outstanding  examples  of 
misapplied  and  undisciplined  drives;  Gandhi 
and  Schweitzer,  examples  of  effective  appli- 
cation of  (wwerful  concern  with  worthy  ac- 
oomplLshment.  Each  of  us  knows  admirable 
people  who  lack  balance  in  using  their  gifts 
and  who  thereby  Impede  their  potentialities 
and  sometimes  do  great  harm. 

Self-interest  to  the  exclusion  of  mutuality 
of  Interest  is  no  longer  accepted  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  conduct  or  as  an  adequate  approach 
to  life.  Man  has  begiin  to  understand  that 
these  Instinctive  attitudes  are  not  as  produc- 
tive and  enduring  as  they  were  thought  to  be 
or  may  have  been  in  the  past.  He  has  come 
to  understand  that  the  world  Is  a  society, 
and  that  the  country,  the  State,  the  com- 
munity, or  the  environment  in  which  he  lives 
and  works  cannot  be  preyed  upon  with  im- 
munity. He  has  learned  that  the  price  paid 
for  such  conduct  is  frequently  the  loss  of 
self-respect  and  the  sacrifice  of  esteem.  Mu- 
tuality has  come  to  be  a  necessary  element 
to  worthy  accomplishment.  The  cata- 
strophic events  which  my  generation  has  ex- 
perienced (two  World  Wars  and  the  upheav- 
als which  have  followed  them)  have  resulted 
In  profovind  questioning  of  many  of  man's 
past  assumptions. 

Bribery  is  accepted  as  a  necessity  In  some 
areas  of  the  world.  This  has  been  known 
and  Is  countenanced.  The  economic  injus- 
tices which  persist  in  many  countries  put  a 
premium  on  such  practices.  We  cannot  Ig- 
nore such  realities-,  we  must  recognize  them 
for  what  they  ore  and  deal  with  them  Accord- 
ingly. Unless  the  necessity  for  such  dis- 
honesty ultimately  is  eradicated,  the  spiritual 
and  econonUc  well-being  of  nations  cannot 
be  soUdly  established.  Our  Alliance  for 
Progress,  now  operating  with  South  Ameri- 
can countries.  Is  attempting  to  change  some 
of  these  attitudes  and  Is  addressing  itself  to 
siich  fundamentals.  While  this  represents 
but  a  meager  beginning,  we  should  take  heart 
that  this  subject  Is  being  recognized  as  a 
matter  of  international  moral  concern. 

The  advances  of  science,  communication, 
travel,  and  education,  too,  have  served  to 
challenge  man  in  all  his  capcuUtles  and  tend 
to  Increasingly  influence  him  toward  more 
aeecnly  conduct.  In  the  United  Nations  and 
In  Ukc  chancelleries  of  the  world,  statesmen 
are  forced  to  conduct  themselves  with  a 
higher  degree  of  consistency  and  a  greater 


consciousness  of  world  opinion.  This  reflects 
some  ethical  progress.  While  force  still  con- 
trols in  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  cannot 
be  used  with  the  shamelessness  and  cruelty 
which  might  have  been  risked  even  5  or  10 
years  ago.  Respect  for  a  nation's  rights  is 
now  of  greater  international  concern  than 
heretofore.  I  doubt,  for  Instance,  that  the 
Russians  today  would  handle  a  Hungarian 
uprising  with  the  indifference  and  cruelty 
they  exhibited  a  few  years  ago.  New  re- 
straints upon  statesman  of  all  nations  are 
evidenced  In  the  conduct  of  both  their  do- 
mestic and  international  policies.  Isolation 
Is  pass6.  None  of  this  may  be  motivated 
by  purely  ethical  concerns  but  all  of  it  pro- 
duces more  ethical  results;  the  trend,  there- 
fore. Is  in  the  right  direction  even  if  perhaps 
for  the  wrong  reasons. 

I  do  not  believe  that  ethically  sensitive 
people  require  prescribed  codes  to  motivate 
their  actions,  nor  do  I  think  codes  of  con- 
duct nmke  people  ethical  any  more  than  laws 
in  themselves  make  people  honest;  Indeed, 
they  frequently  put  a  premium  on  evasion. 
Ethical  living  is  a  process  which  the  limits 
of  a  predetermined  or  final  code  cannot  ac- 
complish. 

My  views  on  this  subject  are  reflected  In  a 
statement  I  prepared  In  July  1951  for  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  of 
Congress  which  at  that  time  was  examining 
the  subject  of  ethics  In  government.  I  then 
suggested  that  we  did  not  need  more  laws  or 
codes  but  that  perhepts  more  simple  and  di- 
rect measures  might  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives. I  reccHnmended  the  Installation  in  the 
oflkce  of  every  Oovernment  official  of  a  framed 
poster  on  which  would  be  printed  a  series 
of  questions,  such  as: 

Have  I  arrived  at  my  decisions  today  solely 
in  the  public  Interest? 

Would  I  be  willing  to  reveal  the  actions  I 
have  taken  today  publicly? 

Would  I  be  willing  to  describe  the  motiva- 
tions and  purposes  of  each  pcjUcy  determi- 
nation I  have  made  to  my  wife,  children, 
ftlends.  and  associates? 

Did  I  weakly  succumb  to  Influence,  flat- 
tery, 'or  {jersonal  preference  la  arriving  at 
this  decision? 

Have  I  been  accommodating  at  the  public 
expense? 

Did  I  Judge  the  Issue  before  me  today  with 
a  view  to  my  persoruU  advantage  or  future? 

Am  I  postponing  or  avoiding  a  decision  for 
reasons  of  convenience  or  to  avoid  unpleas- 
antness? 

If  such  a  poster  were  Installed  In  all  Oov- 
ernment offices,  oflllcals  and  their  visitors 
would  face  this  tangible  reminder  of  what 
proper  Government  standards  should  be; 
therefore,  anyone  violating  such  standards 
would  be  conscious  of  the  likelihood  that  his 
official  actions  covUd  be  subjected  to  these 
tests. 

I  believe  such  a  dally  reminder  would  be 
more  effective  than  written  codes  which  are 
usually  com{>osed  in  moment^:  of  crisis  and 
then  filed  away.  I  believe  such  questions 
should  be  the  conscious  concern  of  all  good 
men  because  they  bespeak  self-respect,  an- 
swerability and  self-examination. 

Regulatory  agencies  have  been  established 
by  our  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
the  standards  of  conduct  In  many  types  of 
activities.  Amendments  of  the  laws  creating 
these  agencies  have  been  devised  from  time 
to  time  which  are  caletilated  to  limit  un- 
ethical and  Inequitable  practices  and  to  Im- 
prove the  functioning  of  our  country's  affairs 
and  the  actlTltles  of  Its  citizens.  This  process 
may  seem  slow  lind  cumbersome  and  It  Is, 
but  It  Is  an  essential  part  of  our  way  of  life. 
Those  who  have  a  will  to  evade  and  avoid 
regulations  will  continue  to  do  so;  but  the 
very  existence  and  Improvement  of  such  laws 
clearly  put  the  unethical  practitioners  at  an 
increasing  disadvantage.  The  areas  In  which 
they  can  pursue  their  arts  are  thereby  In- 
creasingly being  narrowed. 


To  establish  greater  confidence  In  our 
country's  foreign  policies,  self -questioning 
similar  to  that  which  I  suggested  to  Con- 
gress In  1951  Is  desirable.  A  comparable 
group  of  questions  can  be  devised  against 
which  our  international  statements  and  poli- 
cies might  be  tested.  If  we  work  at  our  in- 
ternational relations  with  such  a  spirit,  we 
will  contribute  a  higher  degree  of  coaslstency 
and  lncrea£lng  moral  emphasis  and.  most  Im- 
portant, accomplish  the  greatness  we  talk 
about.  Our  example  then  would  more  likely 
become  the  beacon  of  Influence  throughout 
the  world,  which  It  should  be;  unhappily, 
m,a6t  politicians  and  many  statesmen  under- 
estimate the  moral  pKstentlals  of  mankind. 
One  day,  moral  leadership  and  all  It  implies 
will  be  recognized  by  governinent  leaders 
as  the  most  powerful  weapon  available  to 
them. 

The  troubled  societies  In  the  Middle  and 
Far  East  and  In  South  America  which  are 
demanding  the  world's  attention  reflect  the 
cumulative  fruits  of  Injustice  and  neglect. 
The  great  nations  must  assxime  chief  respon- 
sibility for  their  Improvement.  Unless  the 
more  fortunate  nations  ultimately  move  with 
some  degree  of  cooperation  In  these  areas, 
unrest  will  persist  and  the  potentialities  of 
full  and  rewarding  living  everywhere  will  be 
Impaired.  While  comp>etltion  for  Influence 
appears  to  be  a  dominant  motivation  In  for- 
eign aid  programs,  this  should  not  in  ttself 
discourage  the  ultimate  possibility  of  mora 
enlightened  and  cooperative  p>ollcles  and  pro- 
grams. We  should  strive  to  attain  this  goal. 
If  by  the  1970's  some  such  cooperation  is 
accomplished,  we  will  have  oontrlbuted  a 
monumental  service  to  all  aoanklnd.  The 
cynic  win  be  unable  to  tolerate  such  a  pos- 
sibility but  the  cynic  usually  ondereetl- 
mates  the  potentialities  of  statesmanship. 

We  have  learned  from  two  World  Wars 
that  the  sickness  of  mankind  anywhere  Is 
the  sickness  of  man  everywhere.  I  think  we 
should  be  patiently  impatient  but  I  do  not 
think  we  should  despair  regarding  any  at 
these  besetting  concerns.  TlM  Increasing 
number  of  International  conferences  evi- 
dence Interdependence,  concern  and  pro- 
gress. They  are  not  held  because  of  indif- 
ference; quite  the  contrary.  Orotmd  will 
be  lost  at  times  but  one  can  be  assured  that 
the  world  Is  moving  In  the  rl^M  dlrectlCMi. 
Time  Is  forcing  the  pace  of  tiettcrment  upon 
all  nations.  There  will  be  no  overall  turn- 
ing back. 

It  Lb  a  sad  fact  that  crlttcs  and  reformers 
are  often  F>eople  who  are  not  buUders;  they 
never  could  have  developed  the  advanced  so- 
cieties In  which  we  live.  Such  people  are  use- 
ful and  their  Intentions  usxially  are  of  the 
beat  but  they  lack  the  functional  and  oper- 
ational abilities  which  are  indispensable  to 
the  advancement  of  society.  The  "doers"  of 
the  world  are  few  and  far  between;  they  are 
overwhelmingly  outnumbered  by  those  who 
are  preoccupied  with  the  imperfections  In  the 
world  around  us.  Were  we  able  to  combine 
the  gifts  of  constitutional  dissenters  and /or 
critics  with  the  gifts  of  "doers,"  we  might 
more  closely  approach  a  Just  society  and  per- 
haps a  sane  world  order.  Such  activities  as 
the  oF»eTatlon  of  government.  Industry  or 
educational  Institutions  are  not  theoretical; 
they  call  for  great  organtzattoaal  and  leader- 
ship talenU.  The  "doer"  Is  usually  able  to 
overcome  whatever  besetting  (Rfflcultlee  may 
arise  In  such  undertakings.  Unfortunately, 
the  habitvial  critics  and  theoretical  analysts 
seldom  are  equal  to  such  responsibilities. 

Felix  Adler,  the  founder  of  the  ethical 
movement,  was  one  of  those  rare  men  who 
combined  the  talents  of  the  "doer"  with 
those  of  the  reformer.  He  was  gifted  with 
the  InslghU  of  a  prophet  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  organizer.  TanglbUlty  of  aooompllBh- 
ment  was  the  test  he  applied  to  all  his  ac- 
tivities. As  a  result,  his  powerful  Influence 
was   felt  by   people  of  all   types  and   In  all 


walks   of  life:    Indeed,   It   U   still  being  felt 
throughout  the  world  of  Ideas  and  Ideals. 

The  critical  approach  is  usually  negative 
and  18  rarely  creative.  Many  of  our  fellow 
members  Indulge  themselves  In  this.  An 
Instance  was  evidenced  at  the  American 
Ert.hlcal  Union  assembly,  held  In  Washington, 
DC.  last  month,  when  all  the  resolutions 
presented  were  critical  and  called  for  changes. 
I  agreed  with  some  of  these  but  I  was  dis- 
turbed when  I  found  none  which  praised 
accomplishment  or  Initiated  new  concepts. 
Surely  our  Oovernment  has  recorded  some 
such;  to  mention  but  a  few,  the  test  ban 
treaty,  the  cutback  In  production  of  fission- 
able materials  and  the  recent  railroad  settle- 
ment. Many  other  gains  have  been  made 
which  might  have  warranted  commendation. 
I  suspect  that  many  of  our  children  will 
see  the  world  In  clearer  perspective  and  with 
greater  vision.  They  will  come  to  appreciate 
Increasingly  the  needlessness  of  limitless  ag- 
grandizement— personal,  national,  or  Inter- 
national. They  win,  I  hope,  measure  success 
for  what  It  Is  and  what  It  does  to  people  and 
tcyr  people.  They  will  realize  with  new 
clarity  that  the  resources  available  to  man 
are  sufficient  to  meet  his  needs  and  they  will 
do  more  about  making  this  availability  uni- 
versal. They  will  contribute  Inventiveness 
to  the  business  of  living  which  the  dominant 
forces  In  society  have  not  done  to  the  extent 
necessary.  They  will  see  the  Importance 
of  preserving  opportunities.  Incentives,  and 
rewards  for  the  gifted,  for  men  who  can  man- 
age and  lead.  TTie  world  will  never  have 
enough  such  Individuals  and  the  world  can- 
not function  effectively  unless  such  men  are 
encouraged  and  permitted  to  make  their 
contribution.  They  will  likewise  see  the 
necessity  for  creating  conditions  which  en- 
courage useful  and  worthy  llvlpg  for  men  of 
lesser  capacities. 

The  doubtful  credo  that  man  should  ob- 
tain more  and  more  material  rewards  for  do- 
ing less  and  lees  must  be  reexamined.  This 
applies  to  capitalists,  workers.  Rovernments, 
and  nations.  It  Is  a  central  moral  Issue.  If 
this  credo  continues  to  go  unchallenged,  our 
way  of  life  will  be  Impaired.  The  sense  of 
service  and  responsibility  which  has  been 
the  cornerstone  of  the  development  of  demo- 
cratic societies  has  been  and  Is  being  tar- 
nished by  this  thesis.  Indifference,  rou- 
tlnlzed  relationships,  rigid  and  limiting  rules 
are  not  the  values  of  a  great  people.  We  can 
do  much  better  than  this  and  must  find  the 
way  to  do  so.  The  labor  movement,  too. 
would  be  well  advised  to  address  Itself  to 
this  subject  as  a  matter  of  basic  concern. 

But  as  to  the  here  and  now,  we  must  make 
work  and  career  prldeful.  We  must  broaden 
the  meaning  of  citizenship.  We  must  in- 
volve greater  responsibility  for  all.  We  must 
practice  less  indifference  to  the  world  outside 
of  self.  We  must  be  ever  conscious  of  the 
Injustices  which  are  present  In  the  world 
and  we  must  come  to  appreciate  that  they 
are  Ignored  at  our  peril. 

How  do  we  relate  these  vast  considerations 
to  our  personal  lives?  What  changes  should 
we  make  In  otu*  attitudes  and  relationships? 
Are  we  satisfied  with  everything  we  have 
done  personally  In  our  ethical  determina- 
tions and  In  our  human  relationships?  To 
what  extent  should  we  adopt  more  oon- 
^  sclously  ethical  motivations  and  evaluations? 
Are  you  proud  of  your  life  and.  If  not,  what 
can  you  do  about  It  now? 

I  think  you  can  do  much  and  your  pres- 
ence here  suggests  that  you  want  to  do  mucb. 
I  say  to  you:  "It  Is  a  happier  and  more  pro- 
ductlve  way  of  life  to  set  your  standards  hJgb 
regardless  of  what  the  standards  cC  others 
may  be."  We  are  In  a  high,  not  a  low.  com- 
mon denominator  society.  This  le  or  should 
Xft)   the    distinctive   characteristic   of   a   free 


democratic  society.  The  Joys  of  sua  ethical 
life  are  vmknown  to  thoee  who  have  failed  to 
consider  Its  satisfactions.  The  day-to-day 
situations  you  deal  with,  the  manner  of  your 
speech,  your  reactions,  the  quality  of  yotir 
I>er8onal  relationships  and  the  respect  and 
admiration  you  earn  are  not  to  be  underesti- 
mated. You  must  care;  you  must  want  to 
make  the  world  a  better  place  In  which  to 
live;  not  by  criticism  and  objection  alone,  not 
by  financial  gifts  alone,  desirable  as  they 
may  be;  but  by  constructive  concern,  af- 
firmative and  generoiifl  participation  and 
some  sacrifice.  This  Is  living  worthily. 
Wealth  Is  not  the  keystone  of  happiness;  it 
can  and  does  afford  some  opp>ortunitles  not 
available  to  thoee  who  lack  financial  re- 
sources but  it  does  not  Insure  successful  liv- 
ing. Each  of  us  has  exp>erlenced  nobility 
and  ethical  sensitivity  in  the  most  unex- 
pected places:  Indeed,  amidst  poverty  and 
suffering. 

In  any  discussion  of  ethics,  one  should  In- 
clude the  ConununLst  world  which  knows  so 
little  about  us  and  about  which  we,  too.  real- 
ly know  so  little  I  have  had  considerable 
expeflence  in  working  with  and  observing 
Conununlst  governments  and  people,  Com- 
munist Industry  and  Institutes,  and  Com- 
munist planning  agencies  and  their  func- 
tioning. As  a  result.  I  am  convinced  that 
no  theory  of  government  In  Itself  creates 
or  maintains  Ideal  conditions. 

I  regard  the  totally  planned  society  as  a 
theoretician's  dream  I  believe  that  Its 
seeming  successes  have  been  acccanpllshed  at 
enormous  cost  in  economic  and  personal 
terms.  While  the  Communist  hierarchy, 
largely  for  ideological  reasons,  condemn  poli- 
cies which  deviate  from  Marxlst-Lenlnlsm, 
In  practice  they  are  constantly  changing  their 
methods  and  policies  I  am  confident  radical 
changes  in  the  functioning  of  Communist 
countries  will  continue  to  be  necessary. 

The  Western  World  can  help  speed  this 
process — a  consideration  which  I  fear  has 
been  overlooked  by  our  Government  and  our 
people.  Domestic  political  biases  have  been 
allowed  to  exert  dominant  Influence  upon 
policy.  Antlcommunlsm  has  been  per- 
mitted to  become  the  "stu-e  fire"  tool  of  the 
demagog  In  all  walks  of  life.  It  has  been 
a  foolproof  political  weapon  which  Is  equally 
effective  In  attracting  the  111  equipped  and 
111  Informed.  The  net  result  has  been  to 
unfit  many  of  our  citizens  to  make  the  ob- 
jective Judgments  which  the  times  demand. 
Our  Government  needs  the  support  and  en- 
couragement of  an  informed  citizenry  If  Its 
leadership  Is  to  Initiate  the  services  It  \a  ob- 
ligated to  contribute.  We  begin  to  see  in- 
creasing evidence  of  a  better  balanced  and 
more  mature  view  of  our  role  In  East- West 
relations.  This  must  become  an  affirmative 
and  creative  one.     It  Is  a  moral  necessity. 

The  Communists  have  greater  problems 
than  we  have,  both  within  Individual  coun- 
tries and  within  their  bloc  but  this  does  not 
reduce  our  responsibility.  As  people,  we 
must  learn  to  relate  to  the  billion  or  more 
humans  who  presently  live  under  that  form 
of  government.  You  and  I  must  and  can  do 
this.  Only  by  so  doing,  will  it  be  possible 
for  us  to  Influence  them  and  the  world  In 
which  both  we  and  they  live.  We  must  reach 
them  on  all  levels  of  life  and  In  functioning 
relationships  and  the  sooner  this  can  be 
brought  about,  the  better  for  mankind.  This 
is  an  ethical  necessity. 

Returning  to  my  main  theme.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  central  task  of  mankind  Is  the 
development  of  man  In  the  free  world,  man  In 
the  Ck>mmunist  world  and  man  in  the  emerg- 
ing world.  The  ethical  emphasis  Is  appli- 
cable in  all  environments.  There  are  ethical 
answers  to  maali  difficulties  and  each  of  ub 
in  his  small  way  Is,  or  should  be,  engaged 
in  tbe  Tineyards  of  ethical  clarification. 


War  on  Poverty  Bill  Explained 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MQfNBBOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2. 1964 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's war  on  poverty  program  has  been 
approved  by  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  is  currently  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  awaiting  a 
rule  so  that  it  can  be  taken  up  on  the 
floor. 

I  have  seen  several  fact-sheets  de- 
scribing the  provisions  of  the  bill,  one 
of  the  best  being  the  one  issued  by  the 
United  Auto  Workers. 

I  want  to  commend  this  excellent 
summary  of  the  program  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House : 

The  War  on  Poverty 

The  United  States  Is  the  first  major  In- 
dustrial nation  In  world  history  which  can 
realistically  look  forward  to  a  genuine  vic- 
tory over  poverty  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  In  his  .January  8.  1964.  state  of  the 
Union  message,  declared  "unconditional  war 
on  poverty  In  America,"  and  on  March  16 
he  sent  to  the  Congress  his  antlpoverty 
program,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  The  AFL-CIO  supports  this  program 
as  an  Important  first  step  in  winning  the 
war  against  poverty. 

WHO  ARE  THE  POOR? 

Of  35  million  Americans,  1  out  of  every 
6  lives  in  poverty.  Of  these  poverty-stricken 
Americans,  30  mlUlon  live  In  family  groups 
which  have  less  than  $3,000  a  year  money 
income  and  5  million  live  by  themselves  on 
less  than  $1,500  a  year.  Nearly  10  mUllon 
families  are  trying  to  get  alcmg  on  less  than 
$60  a  week  and  two -thirds  of  these  famlUes 
are  trying  to  get  along  on  less  than  $40  a 
week. 

Poor  people  live  In  city  slums,  in  de- 
pressed rtu^l  and  Industrial  areas  across  the 
Nation.  They  lack  schocAlng.  They  lack 
skills.  They  lack  education  and  training  op- 
portunlUes.  They  lack  Jobs.  They  lack 
opportunity  to  get  Jobs.  Here  are  major 
poverty  characteristics — some  of  them  over- 
lapping : 

More  than  half  of  the  poverty-stricken 
families  have  members  who  are  working  or 
looking  fOT  work.  This  mecois  that  more 
than  half  the  poverty  problem  Is  directly 
related  to  low  wages,  unemployment,  and 
Involuntary  part-time  work. 

One-third  of  the  poverty-stricken  families 
Include  i>eople  pcwt  retirement  age.  This 
means  higher  social  security  pensions  and 
enactment  of  "medicare"  hospital  insurance 
for  the  elderly  wlU  ease  a  major  p€u^  of  the 
poverty  jffoblem. 

One-quarter  are  families  without  a  worker, 
without  any  breadwlnnw  at  all  because  of 
death,  desertion,  dlsabUlty,  or  old  age. 

One-flfth  of  the  poverty-stricken  are  non- 
white  Americans,  mainly  Negroes,  although 
they  are  only  10  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. The  unemployment  rate  for  Negro 
woi^ers  Is  more  than  double  the  rate  .for 
white  workers. 

THX   AMTIFOVXXTT    PaOGKAM 

The  Econ<xnic  Opptw^unlty  Act,  HH. 
11377,  ap>proved  by  the  Hotise  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  on  May  24,  1964,  alms  at 
opening  up  to  poor  peopAe  opportunities  to 
earn  a  decent  living  for  themselves  and  their 
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families.  Senator  McNamaka.  Democrat,  of 
Michigan,  sporwca-wl  a  stmllar  bill.  S.  2642. 
To  attack  th«  multiple  causes  of  poverty, 
the  antlpoyerty  legislation  contains  a  vari- 
ety of  programs. 

TODTH  wPOBTtnrrrT 

To  open  up  new  Job  opportunities  and  to 
expand  existing  opportunities  for  young  peo- 
ple to  get  work,  education,  and  training, 
title  I  of  the  blU  sets  up  three  youth  pro- 
grams—  (1)  Job  Corps  for  out-of-work,  out- 
of -school  youths.  (2)  work  trtUnlng  to  help 
high  school  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts, 
and  (3)  work-study  to  help  needy  college 
students  with  part-time  Jobs.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes $412  million  for  these  programs  In 
fiscal  1965. 

Job  Corpw:  Jobless  young  men  and  women, 
aged  16  through  21,  who  volunteer  and  are 
selected,  will  get  a  maximum  of  2  years'  edu- 
cation, vocational  training,  useful  work, 
recreation,  and  physical  training.  They  will 
live  In  conservation  camps  and  training  cen- 
ters In  naral  areas  while  learning  new  skilla 
and  getting  work  experience  to  prepare  them 
to  earn  their  living  later.  The  Job  Corps, 
like  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  of  the 
1930'8,  will  provide  healthy  outdoor  work 
experience  In  the  Nation's  p)arks  and  forests 
while  the  members  live  in  conservation 
camps  of  100  to  200  youths  each.  "In  no 
instances  will  the  youth  thus  employed  re- 
place others  already  now  employed."  the 
House  committee  report  declares.  Educa- 
tion and  vocational  training  will  be  provided 
through  local  public  educational  agencies  or 
private  Tocatlonal  institutes  which  can  pro- 
vide such  training  at  reduced  cost.  Job 
Corpm  members  will  get  a  maximum  of  $50 
a  month. 

Work  training:  Jobless  young  men  and 
women,  aged  IS  through  21,  who  are  school 
dropouts  or  potential  dropouts,  who  need 
work  experience  to  prepare  for  a  Job  or  for 
Job  training,  who  need  some  Incentive  to  stay 
In  school  or  retiirn  to  school,  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  work  training,  to  acquire 
new  skills  and  work  habits  on  the  Job. 
Young  men  and  women  who  get  work  train- 
ing will  subsequently  get  Job  counseling  and 
Job  placement  help.  H.R.  11377  states 
specifically  that  the  work-training  progrjun 
must  not  displace  employed  workers  or  im- 
pair existing  contracts  for  services. 

Work-study:  Some  140,000  college  students 
from  low-income  families  will  get  part-time 
work  and  vacation-time  work  opportunities 
each  year  In  on-campus  service  Jobs  and  In 
off-campus  Jobs  In  public  or  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations. The  antlpoyerty  bill  limits 
student  employment  to  15  hours  a  week  and 
specifically  prohibits  displacement  of  em- 
ployed workers  or  impairment  of  existing 
contracts  for  services. 

TTRBAN-KTraAI.    COMMUNrrT    ACTION 

.  To  stimulate  antlpoverty  community 
action  at  the  local  level,  title  II  of  H.R.  11377 
authorizes  Federal  support  for  such  action 
programs.  The  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity will — when  requested — help  public 
and  nonprofit  agencies  develop  and  carry  out 
iictlon  programs  In  employment.  Job  training 
and  counseling,  health,  vocational,  rehabili- 
tation, housing,  home  managjement,  welfare, 
tiid  for  migrant  farmworker  feunlHee.  and 
various  remedial  out-of-school  education 
projects.  In  addition  to  technical  assist- 
ance, research,  training,  and  demonstration 
}>roJect8  In  community  action,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes Federal  payments  up  to  90  percent 
of  the  cost  of  community  action  projects  In 
(\acal  1905  and  1966,  and  up  to  50  percent 
thereafter.  Maximum  partlclp>ation  by  local 
residents  and  by  State  agencies  In  commun- 
ity action  projects  Is  encouraged. 

AOtTLT  BASIC  EDTTCATION 

Rapidly  changing  technology  Is  constantly 
(hanging  the  nature  of  tbe  Job  opportunity 
market.  Workers  who  lack  basic  education 
will  be  unable  to  find  JoUe  and  they  will  sink 


deeper  into  hopeless  poverty.  Tt>  help  11 
million  poverty-stricken  adult  Americans 
aged  23  and  older  who  have  lees  than  6  years 
of  schooling,  HJ%.  119T7  authorizes  support 
tar  State  adult  education  programs  aimed  at 
teaching  t>asic  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. Antlpoverty  adult  education  grants 
may  also  go  to  pilot,  demonstration  literacy 
projects.  For  adult  education  and  for  com- 
munity action  the  bill  authorizes  $340  million 
In  fiscal  1965. 

ETmAL  ANTDPOVERTT  PROGRAM 

About  half  of  this  Nation's  poor  people  live 
In  rural  areas.  To  raise  the  Income  and  the 
living  standards  of  pwverty-strlcken  rural 
Americana,  title  III  of  the  Economic  Oppwr- 
tunlty  Act  authorizes  small  grants  ($1,500) 
and  small  long-term  loans  ($2,500)  to  help 
farm  families  Join  cooperatives.  Improve  farm 
operations,  and  purchase  essential  Income- 
raising  farm  equipment.  It  authorizes  fam- 
ily-farm development  corporations  to  help 
low-Income  family  farmers  acquire  land.  It 
authorizes  loans  to  nonmanufacturlng  local 
cooperatives  serving  low-Income  rural  fami- 
lies. 

Migrant  farmworker  families:  H.R.  11377 
gives  special  emphasis  to  the  needs  of  Amer- 
ica's poverty-stricken,  downtrodden  migrant 
farmworkers  and  their  families.  The  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  broad  authority 
to  help  State  and  local  governments,  public 
and  nonprofit  agencies,  other  organizations, 
and  Individuals  develop  and  carry  out  pro- 
grams to  help  migrant  farmworker  families 
in  education,  day  care  of  children,  housing, 
sanitation,  and  health.  Of  the  $50  million 
total  authorized  for  rural  antlp>overty  pro- 
grams, $15  million  will  be  available  for  pro- 
grams to  help  migrant  farmworker  families. 

KMPLOTMKNT-INVESTMENT    INCXNTTVIS 

Title  rv  of  HJl.  11377  authorizes  Federal 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  for  Job-creating 
Investment  by  small  btislnessea  which  plan 
to  hire  hard-core  unemployed  workers  and 
members  of  low-Income  families  The  Job- 
creating  loans,  not  to  exceed  $15,000,  will  be 
made  through  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and  may  l>e  coordinated  with  com- 
munity action  programs  against  poverty. 

WORK  EXPEXIKNCE 

To  help  unemployed  fathers  and  other 
needy  people  on  welfare  rolls  acquire  new 
skills  and  work  experience  In  line  with  the 
1962  Social  Security  Amendments,  title  V 
of  H.R.  11377  proposes  to  expand  programs 
now  available  under  the  Manp>ower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1963  and  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  H  R.  11377  au- 
thorizes $150  million  for  fiscal  1965  to  develop 
and  support  pilot,  demonstration  projects 
under  the  1962  Social  Security  Amendments 
to  help  Jobless  people  on  welfare  rolls  keep 
their  families  together  and  become  self- 
supporting. 

OmCK    or   ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITT 

TlUe  VI  of  HJl.  11377  sets  up  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  In  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  under  a  Director  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  bill  calls  tat  maximum  use  of 
existing  Federal  agencies  In  administering 
the  antlpoverty  programs.  Specifically,  the 
Department  of  LAbor  will  administer  work 
training  and  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  programs  and  the  Depart- 
ment at  Health,  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare 
will  administer  the  work  study,  work  experi- 
ence, adult  basic  education,  and  vocational 
educaUon  programs.  The  Agriculture  De- 
p»artment  will  administer  the  rural  antl- 
poverty program  and  the  Small  Buslnaw 
Administration  will  adaalnlster  the  employ- 
ment investment  incentive  program.  The 
OEO  wlU  administer  tbe  other  antlpoverty 
programs,  including  a  volunteer  corj)s. 

LABOR  STANDAR08 

Section  607  of  HH.  11377  provides  that  all 
laborers  and   mechanics  employed   by   con- 


tractors or  subcontractors  in  the  construc- 
tion, alteration,  or  repair,  including  paintii^ 
and  decorating  of  p>roJects.  buildings,  and 
works  which  are  federally  assisted  under  any 
title  of  the  bill  shall  be  paid  at  prevailing 
wage  rates  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended. 

An^-CIO    StrPPORTS    ANTIPOVrRTT    BILL 

The  American  labor  movement  has  been 
fighting  poverty,  fighting  for  better  condl- 
tloos  of  life  and  work  for  a  long  time.  "The 
elimination  of  p>overty  Is  and  always  has  been 
a  primary  goal  of  organized  labor  and  a  basic 
reason  for  Its  existence,"  AFL-CIO  President 
George  Meany  declared  April  9.  1964,  In  sup- 
porting the  objectives  of  the  antlp>overty 
legislation.  But  President  Meany  warned 
that  other  measures  are  essential  in  the  war 
on  p>overty — extension  of  protective  wage- 
hour  coverage  to  all  workers,  increasing  the 
minimum  wage  to  $2  an  hour,  double-time 
pay  for  overtime  work,  a  shorter  bcuslc  work- 
week. Federal  standards  for  unemployment 
compensation,  medicare  health  benefits  for 
elderly  people.  Federal  aid  for  primary  and 
secondary  education,  equal  employment  op- 
portunity, and  full  employment  Government 
programs.  Including  exptansion  and  exten- 
sion of  the  Job-creating  accelerated  public 
wOrks  program.  To  fight  poverty  that  now 
grlp)s  one-fifth  of  the  Nation — to  build  a  so- 
ciety In  which  every  youngster  has  a  full  and 
equal  opportunity  to  develop  his  talents  and 
to  use  them — there  must  be  Jobs  at  good 
wagee  for  every  American  who  la  able  and 
willing  to  work. 

Urge  your  Congressmen  and  your  Senators 
to  vote  for  the  antlpoverty  bUl,  the  Ekx)nomlc 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTINa  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive dei>€u^jnent,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
f>orta  or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
dociunents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.   140,  p.   1938). 

Resolutions  for  pjrintlng  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upxm  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  19S7). 


PRINTTNO   OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Conckessional  Rkcoro,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  186,  p.  1942). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  oOlce  tat  the  Comobsssiomai.  Raooao, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-113.  House  wing,  where  or- 
dsrs  will  be  received  for  subacriptkiiis  to  the 
RacoRB  at  %lJSO  pear  nKinth  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimtun 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  l>e  processed  through  this 
office. 
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Retidnal  Fael  (Ml  Importe— A  Co»- 
ffimicr't-ETe  View 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or  MASSACHUSKTTS 

IH  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  29.  1964 
Mr    SALTONSTALL.     Mr.   President, 
OD  June  18.  1964,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Colson, 
of  the  New  England  Council's  Washing- 
ton office,  spoke  to  a  group  of  western 
petroleum  executives  who  were  attend- 
ing the  Rocky  Mountain  Petroleum  In- 
gtltute,  in  Boulder,  Colo.    In  his  talk,  Mr. 
Colson  presented  an  excellent  case  for 
the  removal  of  residual  oil  restrictions. 
He   discussed   the   economic    hardships 
which  are  caused  by  continuing  controls 
«i  imports  of  this  fuel,  and  effectively 
pointed  up  some  of  the  misconceptions 
on  which  present  policy  is  based.     He 
demonstrated,  for  example,   that  there 
Is  no  relationship   between  imports  of 
residual  oil  and  the  welfare  of  the  do- 
mestic oil  and  coal  industries .   His  speech 
Is  of  particular  Interest  to  consumers,  be- 
cause of  its  emphasis  on  the  special  prob- 
lems which  residual  restrictions  cause 
In  the  consumer  areas  of  the  east  coast. 
Because  of  the  significance  of  this  ad- 
dress and  the  effective  case  it  makes  for 
a  review  and  revision  of  our  policy  re- 
garding residual  oil  imports,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  excerpts  from  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  address  were  ordered   to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 
Rbstdttal  PtJix  On.  Imports — A  Consxjmer's- 

HTri;  Virw 
(Prepared  for  delivery  by  Charles  W.  Colson. 
coun«el  for  the  New  England  Council,  to 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Petroleum  Institute, 
Boiilder,  Colo.,  June  18,  1964) 
I  am  sure  all  of  you  are  aware   that  our 
country   today  la  more  consumer   coneclous 
than  at  any  other  time  In  our  history.     Just 
afi    everyone   talks   about   the    weather,    but 
no  one  does  anything  about  It.  so  It  Is  wlUi 
the   consumer.     Everyone    thinks    and    talks 
about  the  dangeroua  eroelon  of  hU  pocket- 
book    either    through    obvious    Inflationary 
pressures    or    through    subtle,    hidden    costs 
which,  in  the  long  run,  can  hurt  him  more 
because  he  doesn't  realize  what  U  happening. 
Residual    fuel    oil    import    restrictions    have 
created  subtle  and  hidden,  but  substantial, 
costs  to  the  consumer. 

Since  March  1969,  when  these  restrictions 
were  first  Imposed  by  the  Federal  Government 
through  Presidential  proclamation,  the  New 
England  Council,  along  with  other  east  coast 
consumer  groupe.  has  been  actively  urging 
their  removal. 

In  an  effort  to  understand  the  true  im- 
pact of  the  quota  program,  the  council  con- 
ducted a  survey  of  residual  oil  users  through- 
out our  Bli  State  region.  Over  the  past 
5   years,  our  survey   showed   us.   Individual 
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consumers  of  reslduiJ  oU  have  paid  price  i»«- 
mlums  per  barrel  at  betwewi  16  and  66  centa. 
Particularly  hard  Wt  by  the  artlfldaUy  blgh 
price  of  M«ldtial  oU  have  been  pubUc  in- 
stitutions whlcb  muet  obtain  their  suppUes 
through  pubUc  bidding.  We  found,  for  ex- 
ample, that  ttoe  Bostm  City  Hospital  paid  a 
$58,000  premium  on  one  piu-chase  alone,  and 
that  sanatorlums.  hospitals,  and  rtiarltable 
Institutions  throughout  o\ir  area  have  had 
to  pay  BubetanttaUy  higher  prices  as  a  result 
of  the  quota  program.  These  are  the  con- 
sumers least  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
quota  program.  Ovm^II,  our  statistics  re- 
vealed that  New  England  consumers  pay  on 
average  »30  million  per  year  excess  costs  due 
solely  to  the  quota  program.  Since  Inception 
of  the  program,  these  excess  costs  liave 
totaled  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$150  million,  a  big  bite  to  take  out  of  the 
economy  of  any  region  In  the  country. 

You  will  recall  that  prior  to  March  1959 
there  had  been  a  period  of  17  months  of 
"voluntary"  restrictions.  During  those 
months  there  had  been  growing  concern 
over  the  Increasing  size  of  crude  oil  Imports 
and  our  growing  dependence  on  them. 

Control  advocates  argued  that  In  time  of 
emergency  these  Imports  woiQd  not  be  avail- 
able and  that  unless  they  were  restricted, 
they  would  adversely  affect  the  development 
of  the  domestic  oil  and  coal  Industries  and 
their  availability  In  time  of  national  crisis. 
During  discussions  and  findings  preceding 
the  Imposition  of  controls,  no  attention  had 
been  paid  to  residual  fuel  oil  which  had 
been  expUcltly  exclfided  from  the  voluntary 
control  program. 

Why  then  was  It  included  among  related 
petroleum  products?  It  has  been  suggested, 
and  I  believe  there  Is  factual  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  added  by  the  executive 
department  as  an  afterthought. 

The  announced  purpose  of  the  mandatory 
control  program  was  to  safeguard  our  oil 
reserves  and  to  protect  ovir  domestic  oil  In- 
dustry. On  this  basU,  no  amount  of  rea- 
soning can  possibly  Justify  Inclusion  of  resid- 
ual oil  In  the  program.  Residual  oil  Imports 
simply  have  no  effect  on  the  domestic  oil 
Industry. 

We  found  that  refiners  in  the  Texas  gulf 
and  Louisiana  guU  districts  used  domestic 
crude  oil  almost  exclusively.     Their  percen- 
tage  yield  of   residual   was  running  at  the 
rate  of   approximately  7.5  percent  and  tliey 
were    paying   an   average   of   $3    a   barrel    at 
the  wellhead.    The  low  cargo  price  for  resid- 
ual  at   the    gulf   was   $2.20.     Thus,    with    a 
residual    yield   of   7Vi    percent,   the   loss   for 
each  barrel  of  crude  was  less  than  8  cents. 
If.   because   of   Imjwrts   of   residual   oU,   the 
gulf  price  would  have  dropped  as  much  as 
10  percent,  a  very  unlikely  result  since  im- 
ported   residual    has    never    competed    with 
domestic    residual,    the    loss    per    tvarrel    of 
crude  resulting  from  tlie  decline  wotild  run 
an   additional    IVi    cents,   or    one-half   of    1 
percent  of  the  price  of  crude.     Certainly,  it 
Is  clear  to  you  that  this  is  a  completely  in- 
significant    and     meaningless     fluctuation. 
The  fluctuation  of  a  major  product  such  as 
gasoline  would  obviously  obliterate  any  con- 
ceivable effect  caused  by  a  change  in  the 
price  of  residual.     To  say  that  residual  oU 
has  any  effect  on  the  price  of  crude  Is  like 
saying  that  the  price  of  sawdust  affects  the 
price    at    which    a    sawmill    purchases    raw 
timber 


As  you  are  well  aware  and   Is  readily  ap- 
parent   from    the    Ulustratlon    I    have    Just 


given,  residual  oil  does  not  return  a  profit 
to  the  doine«ttc  refiner  and  for  that  reason 
leas  and  less  American  residual  cAX  is  avail- 
able each  year.  On  Monday,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  Kelly,  pointed  out 
that  residual  fuel  oU  yields  In  TUB.  rrtinerles 
dropped  from  28  percent  erf  the  total  product 
yield  In  1944  to  i^proitimately  8  percent 
today.  In  New  England  alone  dvuing  1962 
we  needed  over  75  million  barrels  of  residual 
oU  and  could  obtain  only  slightly  more  than 
6  mUUon  barrels  from  domestic  sources — 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  several  New 
England  consumers  wotUd  prefer  to  use  do- 
mesUc  residual  whldh  they  say  has  a  higher 
British  thermal  unit  output  with  less  sulfur 
content.  ,    ,„„„ 

Diirlng  the  period  from  1953  through  1963, 
total  d«nand  for  residual  oil  increased  from 
1  234,000  barrels  per  day  to  1,262,000  barrels 
per  day,  a  total  Increase  of  only  28,000  bar- 
rels a  day.  In  the  same  period  the  amount 
of  this  fuel  available  from  dcxnestlc  sources 
decreased  by  345,000  barrels  per  day.  As  a 
result  Imports  had  to  Increase  by  373,000 
barrels  each  day  to  fill  the  gap.  This  was 
an  Increase  which  Interior  Secretary  Udall 
on  Marcii  23,  1964,  oliserved  was  "due  en- 
tirely to  the  declining  avallabUlty  of  domes- 
tic supplies."  since  "overall  residual  use 
merely  kept  pace  with  the  Nation's  indus- 
trial growth." 

Since  New  England  has  historically— even 
prior  to  WcM-ld  War  I— depended  on  residual 
fuel  oil  for  heating  our  hospitals,  apartment 
houses,  and  other  pubUc  buildings,  to  power 
our  industries  and  to  produce  our  electricity, 
and  since  the  domestic  oil  industry  no  longer 
wishes,  for  obvious  econcanlc  reasons,  to  fur- 
nish this  fuel  with  the  result  that  we  have 
become  almost  completely  dependent  on  Im- 
ports— the    cons\miers    from    our    area    and 
their    elected   representatives    are    becoming 
more    axid   more   concerned   about   the  eco- 
nomic  hardslilps   they    have   suffered    from 
contlnvilng  controls  on  Imports  of  this  fuel 
Originally,  the  raUonale   for  maintaining 
Imports  on  residual  oU   was  thought  to  be 
the  relationship  of  these  Imports  to  the  do- 
mestic oil  Industry.    As  Is  obvious  from  the 
declining   domestic   production   of   reeldiiaJ. 
however,  there  Is  simply  no  relationship  at 
all.     In  recent  months,  ofBdalB  of  the  ad- 
ministration tiave  finally  acknowledged  that 
the  real  reason  for  continuing  controls  on 
residual  oil  Is  the  possible  effect  which  their 
removal   might   have  on   the    domestic   coal 

industry.  ^  ,    *   <„ 

Spokesmen  for  the  coal  Industry  maintain 
that  residual  Imports  displace  56  million 
tons  of  American  produced  coal  and  have 
cost  thousands  of  coal  miners  their  Jobs. 
Such  arguments  are  false  because  they  are 
based  on  the  premise  that  all  cons\imers  of 
residual  oil  If  suddenly  cut  off  from  imports 
would  switch  to  coal.  In  other  words,  hos- 
pitals, schools,  and  apartment  ho\ise8  would 
have  to  t\im  back  tlie  pages  of  time  and  In- 
stall coal  burning  furnaces.  American  ships 
would  once  again  be  powered  by  coal  and 
areas  of  the  country  such  as  Florida  where 
coal  has  never  Ijecn  a  factor  would  immedi- 
ately Install  facilities  for  coal.  This,  of 
course,  never  would  happen  and  claims  that 
it  would  are  unrealistic. 

It  is  true  that  coal  and  residual  oil  are 
competitive  only  in  the  utility  market  and 
then  cmly  In  those  utilities  eqiUpped  to  bum 
either  fuel.  Others  could  not  and  wo«ld  not 
make  a  switch  from  oU  to  ooal  because  of 
prohibitive  costs.  Coal's  share  of  this  mar- 
ket has  shown  a  steady  Increase  even  wlth- 
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out  controls.  Instead  of  Be  million  tons, 
the  Interior  Department  says  that  only  6 
million  tons  of  coal  are  affected  by  reelduaL 
This  Is  less  than  2  percent  of  the  total  an- 
nual coal  production  and  Is  Insignificant 
compared  to  the  total  tonnage  the  coal  in- 
dustry exports  each  year. 

Statements  that  residual  Imports  cause 
coal  mining  unemployment  can  have  otily 
one  purpoB*— to  dscalve  the  coeJ  mlnaca. 

Liet  me  enumerate  at  this  point  some  of 
the  basic  argiuneats  for  the  removal  of 
residual  oU  restrtctlona.  and  let  me  clear 
away  8<Hna  of  the  misunderstandings  which 
exist  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  this 
program: 

1.  It  has  been  argxiad  that  residual  oil 
restrlctloTM  are  easentlaJ  In  the  Intereet  of 
national  security.  First  this  argument  w&a 
advanced  in  connection  with  the  supposed 
effect  of  residual  oil  on  the  domestic  oil  in- 
dustry. But  when  plain  economic  facts  dis- 
proved this.  It  was  then  argued  that  the  east 
coast  and  New  England  in  particular,  by 
relying  upon  Imports  from  a  foreign  source, 
would  In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency 
be  In  great  dan^r  of  being  Isolated  from  Its 
vital  energy  supply  source.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  during  World  War  II.  New  EIngland 
had  to  rely  on  tanker  shipments  from  the 
gulf  coast  or  from  Veneeuela  and  we  received 
the  oil  we  needed.  In  the  event  of  another 
emergency,  if  we  find  that  an  enemy  has 
cut  off  our  Atlantic  supply  lines,  then  almost 
certfOnly  he  will  have  cut  off  our  railroad 
supply  lines,  and  coal  from  West  Virginia 
will  be  as  Inaccessible  as  oU  from  Venezuela.. 
In  the  conclusions  of  Its  a-year  study,  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  found  that 
nuUntenance  of  residual  oil  controls  had  no 
relationship  to  the  national  seciirity  but 
rather  that  "a  careful  and  meaningful  relaxa- 
tion of  controls  woiild  be  consistent  with 
national  security  and  the  attainment  of 
hemispheric  objectives  which  contribute  to 
the  national  secvu-ity." 

2.  Residual  oU  restrlcUons  have  had  a 
devastating  effect  upon  Independent  oil 
marketers  and  upon  fuel  competition  gen- 
erally in  New  EIngland  and  other  east  coast 
areas.  Today  no  buyer  is  able  to  approach 
a  new  source  for  his  oil  requirement.  Sellers 
are  unable  to  solicit  new  accounts  and  the 
residual  oil  market  In  New  England  has  be- 
come  truly  a  "seller's  market." 

3.  Controls  have  sUfled  economic  develop- 
ment generally  throughout  New  England 
and  have  cost  our  area  countless  thousands 
of  Job  opportunities. 

4.  Theee  restrictions  have  done  serious  in- 
Jury  to  our  relations  with  Venezuela  and 
today  stacd  as  No.  1  problem— If  not  the 
only  outstanding  problem  between  our  two 
countries.  In  spite  of  this.  VenezueU  has 
still  become  the  showcase  of  free  enterprise 
In  South  America  and  neither  receives  nor 
asks  for  foreign  aid.  In  this  we  should  en- 
courage her — not  throw  roadblocks  in  her 
path  of  progress  and  perhaps  even  force  her 
to  look  elsewhere  for  markets  for  this  fuel 
we  must  have. 

You  may  quite  properly  be  asking  your- 
selves what  effect  aU  of  this  has  on  you  as 
oil  producers  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  your  continued  sup- 
port for  resldiua  oil  quotas  is  whoUy  con- 
trary to  your  own  self-interest  both  as  oil 
producers  and  citizens.  Those  who  seek  to 
enlist  your  aid  In  their  efforts  to  tighten 
restrictions  on  residual  oil  Imports  are  doing 
you  gross  disservice,  and  I  think  It  is  high 
time  that  the  independent  oU  producers  of 
this  and.  In  fact,  of  every  other  region  In 
this  country,  realize  the  real  harm  that  these 
quotas  are  inflicting  on  your  industry. 

Pruikly.  In  ths  eyes  of  moat  New  Eng- 
landers.  all  oU  cooms  from  Texas — that  is 
somewhere  west  of  Boston.  They  picture  all 
oil  men  as  "i^keslsr-dealers" — extravagant, 
eccentric.  potapouB  Tanuia.  When  New  Kng- 
landers  get  riled  up  because  they  have  to 
pay  more  t2uui  they  think  they  should  for 


fuel,  their  resentment  spills  over  to  the  on 
Industry  as  a  whole.  This  reaentment  is  be- 
ing felt  with  increasing  Intensity  by  their 
elected  representatives  la  Washington. 

Let  Be  quote  tntn  m  letter  sen*  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  tbe  Interior  a  few  «»»»«t>iM  ago  and 
signed  by  11  New  England  Congressmen : 

"For  too  long  this  emergency  power  to 
reetrlct  residual  oil  imports  lias  been  mis- 
used for  the  poUticai  purpose  of  supporting 
the  price  or  Texas  crude  oil,  at  the  expense 
of  the  economy  of  the  Northeastern  portion 
at  the  United  SUtes.  Texas  oil  Is  fully 
capable  of  competing  fairly  in  a  free  mar- 
ket, without  the  crutch  supplied  bo  faith- 
fully and  so  constantly  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior." 

On  Uay  16,  1964.  the  foeUngs  of  Repre- 
aentatlve  Woxjam  H.  Batks.  of  Uassachu- 
setts,  were  conveyed  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  when  he  wrote  in  part  as  follows : 
"It  Is  true  that  my  original  suggestion  to 
you  related  only  to  Defense  exemption  from 
residual  controls  •  •  •  .  and  in  view  of 
recent  Information  coming  to  my  attention, 
I  think  it  would  be  i>roper  for  you  at  this 
time  to  review  the  cost  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  of  the  entire  oil  import  control 
program." 

In  short,  you  are  Jeopardizing  some  of  the 
most  vital  and  important  objectives  of  your 
indxistry  by  your  support  for  a  program  which 
helps  you  not  at  all.  but  which  hurts  New 
England   and   the  East  deeply. 

Second.  I'm  sure  that  you  are  well  aware 
that  the  petroleum  Industry  can  only  be 
healthy  If  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  healthy 
luitlonal  economy.  Your  Job  is  to  supply  a 
most  vital  sourcs  of  energy  to  power  our  in- 
dustries, to  generate  our  electric  current,  to 
heat  our  homes,  and  to  fuel  our  automo- 
biles. Restrictive  Import  policies  can  over 
the  long  run  only  hamper  genuine  national 
economic  growth.  At  the  moment,  our  re- 
strictive oil  Unport  policies  represent  the 
largest  single  obstacle  to  expansion  of  foreign 
trade.  Whenever  our  trade  negotiators  go  to 
a  bargaining  table  with  trade  negotiators 
from  the  common  market  or  from  any  other 
foreign  countries,  they  are  constantly  re- 
minded of  each  and  every  restrictive  U.S. 
trade  policy.  Under  the  Geneva  reservation, 
items  which  are  reserved  from  negotiation  by 
the  United  States  entitle  our  foreign  coun- 
terparts to  comparable  reservations.  Great 
Britain  may  restrict  Imports  of  US  automo- 
biles In  retaliation  for  our  restricting  Imports 
of  woolens,  etc.  The  net  effect  of  every  U.S. 
trade  barrier  has  been  to  bUint  the  growth, 
through  export  markets  of  vital  U  S.  Indus- 
tries. 

Third.  Government  policies  which  prevent 
the  normal  competitive  process  and  which 
Inevitably  drive  up  the  price  not  only  of 
residual  oil  but  of  all  other  natural  fuels, 
can  ultimately  serve  only  one  purpose.  The 
fact  that  New  Bnglanders  today  are  faced 
with  record-high  oil  prices  and  inability  to 
obtain  vital  sources  of  energy,  and  the  fact 
that  they  fall  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  competi- 
tion, forces  New  England  consumers  to  look 
elsewhere  for  sources  of  energy.  In  many 
areas,  nuclear  power  has  become  a  eompetl- 
tlre  source  of  energy  for  the  generation  of 
electric  power.  If  by  shortsighted  policies 
the  fuel-producing  Industries  of  this  coun- 
try— coal.  gas.  and  oil — continue  to  drive 
prices  unnaturally  high,  the  ingenuity  and 
inventlrenees  of  our  people  will  lead  us  to 
other  sources  of  energy  and  will  hasten  the 
day  when  either  nuclear  power  or  solar 
energy  drive  conventional  fuels  out  of  the 
market. 

Finally,  restrictions  on  residual  fuel  oil 
Imports  which  Impose  a  needless  burden  on 
the  consumers  of  the  East,  are  a  continuing 
and  Irritating  reminder  of  the  entire  oil  Im- 
port control  program.  Import  restrictions 
on  crude  oil  which  are  defended  by  many  as 
essential  to  the  national  defense  and  for 
which  there  Is  a  plausible  and  rational  Justi- 
fication, are  clearly  imperiled  by  the  con- 
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tlnuing  atUcks  by  those  of  lu  from  Ha. 
England  and  the  East  upon  the  residual  ou 
quou  program.  In  the  area  I  come  fwm 
thU  appears  to  be  a  classic  illustration  oftS 
tail  that  wags  the  dog. 

I  think  the   consumer's  viewpoint  which 
those  of  us  who  live  along  the  east  nut 
share  was  perhaps  best  expressed  by  Senator 
JoHif  O.  PASTOax,  of  Rhode  Island,  In  a  re 
cent  speech  on  the  Senate  floor: 

•Let  us  not  fall  for  the  fallacy  of  turnlnt 
back  the  clock.  Time  and  technology  do 
not  sUnd  still.  To  yearn  for  the  coal  sutus 
quo.  or  the  good  old  days,  U  to  surrender  to 
a  dream  and  to  invite  disappointment  and 
disaster.  In  these  restrlcUoos  upon  Imports 
of  residual  fuel  oU  there  ts  no  help  and  no 
hope  for  the  miner.  For  the  threat  to  his  Job 
does  not  come  from  that  source. 

"America  does  not  advance  by  Itself  by 
creating  roadblocks  among  the  sister  States 
All  that  is  negative.  Progress  is  positive 
sincere,  sound,  and  mutual. 

"Unemployment  Is  our  universal  111  um 
o\ir  common  concern.  Let  us  meet  It  with 
directness,  not  with  detours.  Let  us  employ 
all  our  reeouroes  of  research  to  put  men  to 
work  In  the  mining  regions  and  the  manu- 
facturing regions  of  America.  Let  us  eon- 
quer  unemployment,  not  by  delusions  bvt 
by  determination. 

"And  conquer  it  we  can." 


Tbf  Miatutippi  Project — III:  The  Volu- 
teers  Arrirc,  Three  Dis«|}peair 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MiHirKBaTa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2. 1964 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  sum- 
mer's Mississippi  civil  rights  project  will 
have  two  major  purposes.  It  will  not 
only  aim  to  acquaint  Mifisissippi  Negroes 
with  their  rights  and  help  them  to  regis- 
ter to  vote;  It  will  aim  also  to  acquaint 
the  rest  of  the  country  with  the  flajrant 
abuse  and  misapplication  of  the  law  by 
Mississippi  law-enforcement  agencies. 

Minneapolis  Tribune  Reporter  Dick 
Cunningham  began  to  publicize  the 
project  in  a  series  of  front-page  articles 
in  the  Tribune  from  the  time  civil  rights 
volunteers  from  Minneapolis  arrived  at 
Oxford,  Ohio,  for  their  orientation  ses- 
sions. 

He  and  other  newspapermen  like  him 
are  performing  an  Invaluable  service  by 
keeping  the  rest  of  the  country  constsmt- 
ly  aware  of  events  In  Mississippi, 

Cunningham  reported  the  tragic  dis- 
appearance oif  three  civil  rights  workers 
to  Minneapolitans  a  full  day  before  the 
news  was  carried  in  other  newspapers 
across  the  coimtry. 

In  the  following  article,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Monday,  June  22,  Mlmie- 
apolls  Tribune,  Cunningham  describes 
the  harassment  to  which  incoming  vol- 
unteers were  immediately  subjected  and 
the  disappearance  erf  three  workers  near 
Philadelphia.  Miss.: 

Three  Missing  on  Rights  Tkit — FBI  Called 

In 

(By  Dick  Cunningham) 

Jackson,  Miss. — The  FBI  was  called  in  late 
Sunday  when  three  civil  rights  workers,  one 
of  them  a  student  volunteer  in  the  Missis- 


^_-j  miinmer  project,  were  reported  missing. 
'"Sig  OouncU  or  Fwlerated  OrganlBatlozis 
leivrO)  project  sponsor,  called  the  FBI  In 
iSion'  ahorUy  before  midnight  after  the 
!i^  failed  to  return  to  their  Meridian, 
iflas  headquarters  from  an  on-the-ecene  in- 
J^rtliatlon  of  a  recent  church  bombing. 

OOFO  spokesmen  said  the  three  left  Me- 
,Miftn  at  0  am.  yesterday  for  Philadelphia. 
ynjUT  where  a  Negro  church  was  burned 
Hgt  week.  They  were  due  to  return  to 
M-rldlan  by  4  p.m.  or  to  make  contact  with 
OOFO  if  delayed.  Philadelphia  is  40  miles 
north  of  Meridian  In  eastern  Mississippi. 

Missing  were  Mickey  Bchwemer,  New  Ycwk. 
who  has  operated  a  OOFO  center  Ui  Merid- 
ian for  several  montlis;  James  Chaney, 
Meridian,  and  Andy  Goodman.  Queens, 
K.Y..  »  Student  volunteer.  Chaney  is  a 
Nsgro.  the  othw  two  are  white. 

Meanwhile  yesterday,  some  160  college  stu- 
dents had  arrived  for  summer  project  work 
to  voter  registration  and  education.  Some 
60  other  volxmteers  were  expected  to  arrive 
later  last  night  and  today  from  Oxford, 
Ohio,  whSre  they  underwent  oclervtation  work 
last  week. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  first  students.  80 
of  them  in  3  chartered  buses  and  the  rest 
to  private  cars,  came  the  first  series  of  harass- 
ment*—most  directed  at  8  Negroes  traveling 
southward  to  Jackson. 

At  Maben.  Mlse..  a  passenger,  Stephen  X. 
Smith,  was  beleaguered  In  a  phone  booth 
by  a  band  of  whites  after  the  driver  was  ar- 
rested for  reckless  driving. 

Smith,  a  volunteer  from  Chicago,  said  he 
was  calling  Jackson  OOFO  headquarters  for 
help  when  the  youtiis  broke  the  glass  in  the 
booth  and  spat  on  him.  One  pumped  an 
empty  shotgim  aimed  at  him  and  pulled 
the  trigger  several  times. 

Smith's  rescue  Ulustrated  the  Importance 
of  one  lesson  the  students  were  taught  at 
Oxford — "keep  In  touch  with  headquarters." 
"There's  the  man  that  saved  my  life," 
Smith  said  yesterday  afternoon,  pointing  to 
Don  White,  a  Negro  who  is  In  charge  of  the 
office.  White  drove  to  Maben  to  put  up 
Smith  and  the  other  waiting  in  the  car, 
none  at  whom  had  driver  licenses. 

The  original  driver.  James  R.  Brown,  20. 
Ittabena,  Miss.,  meanwhile  was  held  In 
Choctaw  County  JaU  in  Ackerman  on  the 
reckless  driving  charge.  That  was  on  Sat- 
urday. 

Yesterday,  after  being  released  on  a  $60 
bond  posted  by  one  of  a  group  of  volimteer 
lawyers  associated  with  the  OOFO  i^oject, 
Brown  sat  In  Jackson  headquarters  and 
discussed  his  trip  In  detalL 

Traveling  southward  from  Bricks,  N.C.. 
the  1963  station  wagon  was  stopped  earlier 
Saturday  in  Tuscalooaa.  Ala.  Brown  said 
local  poUce  searched  the  vehicle  and  asked 
pointedly: 

"When  are  the  two  buses  and  the  cars 
conUng  through?" 

Arrested  on  a  speeding  charge.  Brown  paid 
a  $116  fine  in  Tuscaloosa.  Continuing  the 
trip,  the  group  was  followed  by  Alabama 
State  police  for  the  next  40  miles. 

At  the  State  Une,  Brown  said,  a  Missis- 
sippi highway  patrolman  took  over.  Then 
Columbus,  Miss.,  police.  Then  another  high- 
way patrolman.  Then  a  third — the  one  who 
made  the  reckless  driving  arrest. 

Brown  U  scheduled  to  stand  trial  on  the 
charge  Friday  in  Choctaw  County.  But  he 
also  was  told  to  N>peai'  ^  oourt  today  m 
Webster  Cotmty.  The  highway  where  the 
arrest  occurred  barely  Jags  through  Choctaw 
County,  and  the  patrolman  who  made  the 
arrest  charged  him  with  driving  recklessly 
in  both  counties. 

Brown  denied  both  the  speeding  and  reck- 
less driving  charges.  He  said  they  were 
charged  in  Alabama  with  speeding  In  a  80- 
mUe-an-hour  sone  and  with  reckless  driving 
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for  slleeedly  straddling  the  highway's  center 

line. 

He  said  the  guilty  plea  to  the  speeding 
ohar«e  was  entered  to  get  them  out  of  Ala- 
bama and  Into  MiMlsslppl. 

Anesta  for  traffic  violations,  OOFO  workers 
said,  form  part  ot  the  pattern  ot  southern 
tiarasement  of  dvU  rights  workers.  Indeed, 
they  say,  the  recent  Mississippi  Legislature 
stiffened  penalties  for  traffic  violators  In 
acknowledged  aivUclpatlon  of  the  "Invasion 
of  brainwashed  kids." 

According  to  Robert  Well.  OOFO  oommu- 
nications  chief,  there  were  some  volunteers 
in  each  of  16  headquarters  throughout  the 
State.  They  will  begin  voter  registratlcm 
work  today,  he  said. 

Among  those  arriving  safely  was  Kmlly 
Schrader.  22,  daughter  ot  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kmst 
J.  Schrader,  80  Kenwood  Parkway.  St.  Paul. 
Slie  was  doing  communications  work  yester- 
day in  the  Jackson  office. 

Unmanned  so  far  are  five  mc«-e  headquar- 
ters In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State, 
where  there  have  been  several  incidents  of 
violence. 

The  students  assigned  to  that  area,  in- 
cluding Wayne  AndersMi.  24,  St.  Cloud, 
Minn.,  went  from  Oxford  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  yesterday  to  seek  Federal  protection. 


ToTTOH  Talk 


Tonfk  Talk— What  Action? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 


or  BOXTTB   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  6.  1964 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
food  for  thought  In  a  recent  editorial  In 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  entitled 
"Tough  Talk."  The  surprising  replace- 
ment of  Ambassador  Cabot  Lodge  by  one 
of  our  country's  top-ranking  military 
leaders.  Oea  MaxweU  Taylor,  and  the 
subsequent  confusion  being  generated  by 
a  series  of  anonymous  pwllcy  statements 
and  on-the-record  Presidential  reports  to 
the  people  fall  to  clarify  the  situation  or 
tiie  prospects  In  Vietnam. 

Clearly  there  Is  little  of  optimism  in 
the  public  reports  made  by  former  Am- 
bassador Lodge  since  his  decision  to  re- 
sign his  post  on  the  frontllnes  of  one  of 
America's  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
ventures  in  foreign  policy.  Whether  the 
Lodge  resignation  was  strictly  his  own 
decision  or  whether  it  was  the  result  of  a 
decision  by  the  Johnson  swlmlnlstratlon 
to  sharply  alter  our  policies  and  actions 
In  Vietnam  Is  being  argued  In  many 
places  on  Capitol  Hill,  but  It  Is  not  nearly 
as  important  a  question  at  the  mcxnent  as 
what  really  Is  to  be  our  new,  or  continu- 
ing, American  policy  in  that  troubled 
area  of  the  world. 

The  slgnincant  deletion  made  In  the 
delivery  of  President  Johnson's  Mlrme- 
apoUs  speech  on  our  southeast  Asian  po- 
sition, referred  to  In  the  Evening  Star 
editorial,  raises  far  more  questions  than 
It  answers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Evening  Star  editorial  be 
printed  hi  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«cord, 
as  follows : 


There  is  a  strong  probability,  it  seems  to 
us.  that  same  of  our  officials  have  been  talk- 
ing too  m\ish  and  eaylng  too  Uttte  in  the  re- 
cent series  of  "wamlnffi"  directed  to  Bed 
China.  . 

This  sertee  began  with  a  background  talk 
by  one  ot  our  highest  officials  who,  while 
keeping  the  door  open  to  negotiated  settJe- 
ments.  spoke  in  strong  though  anonymous 
terms  of  our  resolve  to  fight  if  necessary  In 
southeast  Asia.  Clearly,  this  was  Intended 
for  the  ears  of  Pelplng  and  HanoL 

If  that  message  got  through,  howevw.  the 
Chinese  and  the  Nw^h  Vietnamese  must  be 
wcmdertng  what  to  make  of  the  most  recent 
"warning" — ^President  Johnson's  MinneapolU 
address. 

There  are  two  principal  things  to  be  said 
about  this  speech.  First,  the  prepared  text 
as  released  to  the  press  contained  this  lan- 
guage: "In  Vietnam  we  are  engaged  In  a 
brutal  and  bitter  struggle  for  the  freedom  of 
a  friend.  There,  too,  we  will  use  the  torce 
necessary  to  help  them  maintain  their  own 

freedcMn." 

In  deUvering  the  speech,  the  President 
dropped  the  msconA  ot  these  sentences.  He 
contented  himself  with  asswiOng  our  wUllng- 
ness  to  "risk  war"  If  necessary  to  preserve 
freedc»n. 

What  does  this  mean?  Clearly,  to  say  that 
we  will  •*risk  war"  to  preserve  freedom  falls 
considerably  short  of  saying  that  we  wUl 
fight  a  war  to  preserve  freedom.  And  when 
this  Is  taken  together  with  the  deleted  smi- 
tence  In  the  Mlnneapoils  address  the  sus- 
picion emerges  that  all  of  the  seeming  tough 
talk  in  Washington  in  recent  da3rB  has  been, 
in  reality,  a  bluff. 

If  so.  It  Is  a  dangerous  business  to  be  en- 
gaged in.  For  this  country  may  find  Iteelf 
one  day  with  its  bluff  called. 

It  does  not  add  to  the  credible  toughness 
of  o\ir  position  for  us  to  keep  reiterating  that 
we  may  fight — particularly  if  we  say  It  less 
and  less  clearty.  If  we  mean  bustoess,  we 
have  said  quite  enough  to  put  the  Commu- 
nists on  warning.  If  we  do  not  mean  busi- 
ness, we  should  pipe  down. 

The  most  Important  factca-,  in  the  end,  is 
not  what  the  Red  Chinese  believe  about  our 
intentions.  It  is  what  the  American  people 
believe.  The  administration  would  be  well 
advised  to  bend  Its  most  serious  efforts  to 
convincing  the  public  at  home  that  we  are. 
in  fact,  in  a  situation  in  southeast  Asia 
which  may  caU  for  sacrifices  and  effort  far 
bejrond  those  we  have  been  making. 

Nothing  would  do  so  much.  Incidentally,  to 
convince  the  Communists  that  the  tiger  Isn't 
made  of  paper. 


Resnki  of  Qscstioiuiaire  From 
CoBstitaieBts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  AVERY 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRKSENTAIIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2. 1964 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  a  Congressman  be  properly  in- 
formed on  the  views  of  the  people  he 
represents.  In  this  connection,  a  public 
information  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the 
constituents  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Kansas.  Approximately  110,- 
000  questionnaires  were  distributed. 
These  were  mailed  to  every  person  with 
a  telephone  and  copies  were  distributed 
through  clubs  and  organizations  request- 
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iag  such.  SUghtly  more  than  10,000 
questionnaire  have  been  returned  to  date 
with  0¥er  30  percent  iiw«Jiirfi>«y  «  special 
letter  or  artdltkmal  oommentL  My  office 
continues  to  recetre  a  few  completed 
questionnaires  dally.  I  have  purposely 
delayed  this  tabulation  of  results  in  order 


to  allow  aa  many  of  the  returned  ques- 
tionnaires as  possible  to  be  included  In 
the  final  tally. 

When  analysing  the  results,  consid- 
eration was  made  for  the  fact  that  It  Is 
difficult  to  answer  some  of  the  questions 
with  a  simple  "yes"  or  "no." 


If  anyone  deairec  extra  copies  of  ttM 

tabulation,  I  will  be  happy  to  funtiSI 
them.  ^^ 

I  am  grateful  for  the  fine  response  and 
I  hope  everyone  win  continue  to  write  m» 
on  matters  of  interest. 

The  tabula tUm  follows: 


Parceot 


ioa 


i.  Do  yoa  te-ror  mJc  of  wtieat  to  Kuasla  and  other  Communist 

countries? 

la)  Would  you  favor  this  sale  U  a  Federal  subsidy  U 
r»qah«dr _. 

2.  Do  yoa  ftivor  •  eonttonation  of  the  (ore%n  aid  program  at 

pwwnt  tofwl  (»a,OOOjOOO.OOO>? 

3.  Do  yoa  tavor  a  civil  rights  blD  that  pxtewls  the  police  power 

of  the  Federal  Oovermnent  over  business  not  In  Interstate 
oofniiMrwT 

4.  Do  yoa  beUeve  our  loreigB  poUcy  has  t>e«n  sufficiently  Ann 

in  daalli«  wiU  Castra  and  Cubs?  _ 

5.  Would  you  favor  an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  to 

permit    Bible   reading   and    voluntary   prayer   in    public 

schoolsT .__ __ _ 

S.  Do  yoo  beliave  Um  admlnistratioii  tax  reduction  bill  sbMild 
pan  witboot  retard  to  Federal  s^wodlog? 
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Bobby    Itaker    lnve.stlga- 
tlon. 

Cmapnlunj  Social  Secwity  Twatwm 

SPEECH 

HON.  DDRWARD  G.  HALL 

or  masouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE3TIESKNT A 1 1 V  jsa 

Wednetdaw,  JvlV  1.  1^* 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
men from  New  Jersey  have  marched  to 
the  rostnun  and  back  a«aln  to  complain 
of  the  fact  that  the  dlstingvilshed  and 
able  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  has  decided  not  to  approve  a  pro- 
eram  under  which  all  people  In  this 
Nation  over  a  certain  age  would  receive 
limited  hospital  and  medical  beneflts 
financed  through  compulsory  social  se- 
curity taxation. 

Alternate  solutions  to  the  problem  of 
meeting  health  care  costs  of  the  elderly 
are  dismissed.  Private  health  Insur- 
ance cannot  do  the  Job.  they  say.  It 
would  be  too  expensive.  Kerr-Mills  is 
not  the  answer  because  It  has  a  test 
mider  which  persons  who  have  ample 
financial  mean*  are  not  allowed  to  re- 
ceive free  care  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

It  Is  always  puraling  me  to  encounter 
the  argiunent  that  private  enterprise 
coupled  with  limited  aid  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  those  who  need  help 
cannot  solve  a  social  problem.  When 
proponents  of  a  massive  and  very  expen- 
sive Federal  program  are  asked  why  peo- 
ple of  working  age  cannot  set  aside 
money  for  their  retirement  health  care 
needs  through  nongovernmental  insur- 
ance channels,  the  blunt  answer  by  these 
advocates  Is  something  to  the  effect  that 
people  are  not  wise  enough  to  do  this; 
that  the  only  effective  program  is  one 
that  forces  them  to  do  so.  In  other 
words,  "big  brother"  knows  best.  I  have 
even  heard  the  reply  that  people  cannot 
afford  to  protect  themselves  in  their  old 
age.  Yet.  who  is  being  asked  to  pay  for 
King- Anderson?  Is  it  the  great  corpo- 
rations of  the  land,  or  the  wealthy  indi- 
viduals? No.  It  is  a  tax  on  the  first 
$5,400  of  Incojne.  a  tax  which  hits  hard- 
est those  of  limited  income. 

If  private  health  insurance  is  too  ex- 
pensive, how  can  a  Federal  program  with 
its  inevitable  bureaucratic  mushrooming 
be  less  expensive?  Somebody  is  going 
to  have  to  pay  the  bills. 

Kerr-Millfl,  financed  out  of  general 
revenues,  represents  the  proper  role  of 
Government.  It  is  geared  to  provide  all 
needed  medical  and  hospital  care  for 
those  elderly  who  are  not  on  public  as- 
sistance but  who  have  limited  financial 
rcisources.  This  Federal-State  plan  is 
not  perfect,  yet,  by  a  long  shot,  and  one 
of  the  reasons  is  the  obvious  lack  of 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration which  Is  afraid  It  might  prove 
King-Anderson  unnecessary. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  private 
hemlth  Insuraace  coverage  of  older  per- 
sons, naiw  some  99  percent,  within  the 
past  15  years  prores  that  the  problem  Is 
a  diminishing  one.  and  one  that  will  re- 
quire less  Federal  expenditures  as  the 
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years  go  by.  i»t  the  uncontrollable  ex- 
pansion of  outlays  that  would  stem  from 
a  Kinfi-Anderstxi  program. 

The  argrument  has  been  made  on  the 
House  fleor  a  few  minutes  ago  that  our 
Govenuaent  la  not  biBoane  in  Its  treat- 
ment of  the  ekierly.  Yet  Government 
figures  reveal  that  more  than  $1.5  billion 
is  being  spent  annually  for  their  health 
care,  alone.  All  told,  from  trust  funds 
and  public  funds,  the  Nation's  aged  re- 
ceive mere  than  $17  billion  a  year  from 
the  UjS.  Goverxunent. 

I  believe  it  is  unfair  for  these  gentle- 
men in  effect  to  castigate  the  medical 
profession  in  the  United  States  by  saying 
that  we  have  nothing  to  be  proud  of  for 
the  care  we  have  given  om-  people  when 
life  expectancy  has  dramatically  in- 
creased, wh«i  medical  students  study 
here  from  all  over  the  world  to  learn  the 
latest  techniques,  when  our  medical  re- 
search is  by  far  the  best  in  the  world. 
There  are  many  of  us  who  would  not  be 
here  on  the  floor  today  if  it  were  not  for 
the  skill  and  dedication  of  our  medical 
profession,  which  probably  devotes  more 
time  and  effort  in  helping  the  aged  than 
any  other  group  in  the  Nation. 

I  believe  it  is  also  unfair  to  criticize 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  who  have  studied 
the  problems  for  years  and  are  experts 
in  the  field.  They  know  that  a  King- 
Anderson  program  grafted  onto  social  se- 
curity would  Jeopardize  the  fiscal  sotmd- 
ness  of  the  entire  social  security  program 
and  make  the  overall  social  security  taxes 
so  outrageously  high  there  would  be  a 
public  rebellion. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
humsme  approach  to  the  problem  of 
health  care  of  the  aged  is  one  that  could 
wreck  social  security. 

Proponents  of  King-Anderson  are  not 
taking  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  out- 
cries for  compulsory  taxation  of  this  type 
would  lead  to  ruining  the  finest  system 
of  medicine  anyone  has  ever  known. 


Will  GoUwater  Reject  the  Me-Tooeri7 

EXTENSICW  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    AKTZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  July  2.  1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  appeared 
In  the  Chico  Enterprise-Record  on  June 
10.  1M4.  Entitled  "Wm  Goldwater  Re- 
ject the  Me-Tooers?"  I  believe  It  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  Members  of  Congress: 
Will  Ooldwatee  Rkjict  thx  Mi-Tooers? 

TlM  nam*  of  the  game   Is  "Watw  Down 

OoLDWATZa." 

The  AmMican  people  are  going  to  aee  a 
lot  al  the  game  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Tou  win  be  able  to  teU  the  players  with- 
out a  program  bec&uee  most  of  them  are 
prominent  In  the  so-oaUed  moderate  or 
liberal  winga  of  the  Bepobllcan  Party  and 
are  familiar  to  newspaper  readers  and  tele- 
Ttelon  vlewera. 


The  atated  piurpoae  at  the  game  la  to  take 
charge  al  Benatrr  BauT  OouiweTK  and 
moderate  him  to  the  potai  at  which  the 
idayen  beUeve  he  wlU  be  aoo^tiOiie. 

But  If  the  game  tuma  out  to  be  sucoeesful. 
the  certain  reeult  wUl  be  the  aorry  weaken- 
ing of  the  only  etrong  man  the  OOP  ha*  thi« 
year  and,  aubeequently,  a  whopping  victory 
by  the  Democrata  In  the  November  preal- 
dentlal  electlcm. 

This  [xvdlctLoA  ctf  disaster  Is  valid  because 
the  "Water  Down  Goldwater"  game  is  the 
laat-ditch  gimmick  by  the  rule-or-ruln  aeg- 
menU  erf  the  GOP  who  have  for  a  generation 
or  so  devised  the  "me  too"  philosophies 
which  have  enabled  the  Democrats  to  stay 
in  power. 

It  is  a  lart-dltch  gimmick  because  the 
j^yers— up  untU  iMt  Tuesday's  California 
primary — did  everything  they  oould  to 
bounce  Senator  Goij>wat«*  from  the  list  of 
hopefuls  for  the  GOP  nomlnattan. 

GoLDWATDi  upset  thclT  apple  cart  by  win- 
ning California's  86  convention  delegates  \n. 
the  primary,  bringing  him  very  close  to  the 
665  delegates  needed  lor  the  convention's 
nominatlcux. 

During  the  next  few  days  after  the  con- 
ventKm,  we  saw  the  rule-or-niln  bloc  do 
everything  possible  to  mount  an  effective 
"Stop  Goldwater"  drive.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  cold  fact  that  Goldwatib  seems 
sure  of  a  flrst-ballot  nomination  penetrated 
their  skulls. 

The  acceptance  of  that  cold  fact  was  the 
signal  for  the  rule-or-ruln  GOP  factions  to 
start  the  game  of  "Water  Down  Goldwatxe." 
Since  they  can't  beat  Mm,  the  only  and  la*t 
altemaUve  Is  to  attempt  to  remodel  him  In 
their  own  image. 

The  first  inning  of  the  game  Is  currentry 
underway  In  the  RepubUcan  caucus  rocans  at 
the  big  Governors'  conference  In  Cleveland. 
StatemenU  by  the  players  are  being  Issued 
almost  every  hour  on  the  hour  to  the  effect 
that  this  player  or  that  player  wlU  back 
GoLDWATKB  U  he  wm  "moderate"  his  stand 
on  this  point,  or  If  he  will  "move  a  Uttle 
nearer   to   center"   on   that  j)olnt. 

Under  the  circumstances.  Goldwatd  at 
thU  moment  faces  the  historic  dilemma  of 
aU  candidates  who  have  attained  Initial  suc- 
cesses by  firm  stands  and  by  taking  positions 
counter  to  existing  ■"accommodations,"  as  it 

were.  _..^  ^ 

This  Is  the  point  at  which  the  candidate 
(GoLDWATxa,  In  this  Instance)  has  to  make 
up  his  mind  either  to  yield  to  the  pressures 
to  "moderate"  In  order  to  appeal  to  the 
center,  or  else  retain,  his  dlstlncttve  and 
coxinterlng  position. 

The  choice  undoubtedly  Is  and  win  be  a 
very  difficult  one  for  Senator  Goldwatkr  to 
make.  Every  man  likes  to  have  "friends  at 
the  Vap,"  and  the  Senator  is  aware  that  the 
only  way  he  fj^T^  be  friends  with  the  rule-or- 
ruln  cUque  Is  to  go  along  with  them. 

But,  on  the  other  hand.  Senator  Goldwattk 
must  certainly  be  aware  that  he  has  come 
this  far — to  the  very  threshold  of  the  nom- 
ination—without a  single  helping  hand  from 
any  of  the  "moderate"  and  "liberal"  chiefs 
who  now  are  so  desperately  trying  to  remake 
him  in  their  image. 

He  must  be  aware  that  those  fellows  have 
been  engaged  In  a  stop-Goldwater  drive  ever 
since  the  1960  convention.  They  have  never 
for  a  moment  been  for  him.  But  despite 
these  antl -Goldwater  efTorts,  mintons  upon 
mllUons  of  AmertcaDS  hare  demonstrated  at 
the  polls  In  prtmary  elections  that  they  want 
GoLDWATKE  to  run  for  Pi  esldeut. 

As  such,  the  choice  for  Senator  GOLHWATia 
reaUy  narrows  down  Into  whether  he  wants 
to  be  friends  with  tlie  people.  whoW»  hhn 
for  what  he  now  standB  for.  or  ftlends  with 
the  party  bosses,  who  want  to  "moderate" 
him. 
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Kstory  tellA  ub  that  Oolowatoi  will  b«  a 
certain  lOMr  If  h«  gOM  mloog  v^tb  the  "water 
down  Ooldwater"  game.  Bepubllcan  Tom 
Dewey  lost  onoe  to  FJ}Jl.  and  onoe  to  Tru- 
man becauM  be  waged  "me  too"  campaigns 
based  oa  liberal  mlddle-of-tbe-road  philoso- 
phies. Republican  Dick  Mlzon  lost  to  Ken- 
nedy because  he,  too,  stayed  close  to  center 
on  almost  every  Issue. 

The  same  thing  would  happen  to  Oou>- 
WATsa  because  the  further  he  moves  leftward 
toward  the  center,  tlie  nearer  be  will  ap- 
proacb  the  present  jwograms  and  philoso- 
phies of  the  Democratic  Johnson  administra- 
tion. And  no  "me  too"  candidate  ever  Is 
going  to  defeat  an  Incumbent  with  the  politi- 
cal savvy  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

As  such.  Senator  Ooldwatks's  only  chance 
appears  to  be  to  adhere  firmly  to  his  rlght- 
of -center  positions  and  philosophies,  to  con- 
tinue to  give  life  and  sustenance  to  his 
pledge  that  he  offers  "a  choice,  not  an  echo." 

Scotty  Reston,  eminent  pundit  for  the  lib- 
eral New  York  Times,  and  Walter  Llppmann, 
elder  statesman  of  the  left  fielders  on  the  me- 
too  team,  have  blasted  Ooldwatkr  on  an  al- 
most dally  basis.  They  blast  him  because 
they  say  he  Is  "the  reaper  of  discontent," 
"tbe  candidate  of  the  disenchanted,"  and 
"the  rallying  point  for  dissatisfied  and  angry 
Americans." 

Reston  and  Llppmann  are  correct.  Gold- 
WATXB  is  ever3rthlng  they  say  he  Is. 

But  is  that  bad?     We  do  not  think  so. 

We  believe  that  by  being  Just  what  Reston, 
Llppmann,  and  the  other  liberal  mc-tooers 
say  he  Is,  Goldwater  stands  as  the  major  hope 
Xor  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  American 
people  than  the  me-tooers  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit. 

Millions  of  Americans — Democrats  as  well 
as  Republicans — are  "disenchanted"  with  the 
way  the  Democratic  leadership  and  GOP  me- 
tooers  are  trying  to  legislate  "special  rights" 
under  the  guise  of  "civil  rights."  For  ex- 
ample, why  else  would  thoxisands  upon 
thousands  of  Democrats  in  States  such  as 
Wisconsin.  Indiana,  and  Maryland  hand  pro- 
test votes  to  Alabama  Governor  Wallace  In 
their  own  State  primaries? 

Millions  of  Americans  of  both  parties  are 
"discontented"  with  our  current  adminis- 
tration's handling  of  such  problems  as  Laos. 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  all  of  Latin  America. 
They  are  soulslck  from  seeing  American 
boys  die  in  futile  and  confusing  wars  thous- 
ands of  miles  from  home  while  we  tolerate  a 
Communist  nest  of  subversion  only  90  miles 
off  our  shores. 

Millions  of  Americans  of  both  parties  are 
"dissatisfied "  and  "angry"  over  foreign  aid 
giveaway  programs  and  screwball  trade 
agreements  which  rob  oxu-  businesses  of 
world  markets  and  our  workers  of  Jobs. 

These  are  the  people  who  have  bucked  the 
party  bosses  and  lined  up  instead  with  Sen- 
ator OotDWATni  in  the  amazing  drive  which 
now  has  all  but  assured  him  of  the  nomina- 
tion. 

It  is  likely  that  these  people  will  stay  with 
GoLDWATKR  as  long  as  he  remains  the  Gold- 
WATCR  around  whom  they  have  rallied.  They 
want  "a  choice,  not  an  echo." 

But  If  the  "water  down  Goldwater"  game 
is  successful,  then  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  presidential  election  game  will  be  all 
over. 

Realism  demands  admission  that  Golo- 
WAT^,  even  II  he  stays  as  he  is.  will  be  a 
long-shot  darkhorse  in  the  November  battle 
against  President  Johnson. 

But  if  he  falls  prey  to  the  "water  down 
Goldwater"  clique,  then  you  can  bet  yo\u-  life 
It  won't  even  be  a  horse  race.  Kven  the 
thick-skulled  me-tooess  should  realize  by 
now  that  the  GOP  will  never  beat  the  Dem- 
ocrats with  an  echo  campaign. 


WuUutM  Rcp«rt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TKXAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2. 1964 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  newsletter  of 
July  4. 1964:' 

Freedom's  Birthoat 

Today  America  observes  the  188th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  freedom.  It  Is  a  good 
time  to  reflect  on  what  America  means  to 
each  of  us.  It  is  a  good  time  for  us  to  re- 
evaluate the  meaning  of  such  words  and 
phrases  as:  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Constitution,  freedom,  patriotism,  the 
flag,  constitutional  government,  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Consider  what  Gladstone.  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain,  said  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution : 

"I  have  always  regarded  that  Constitution 
as  the  most  remarkable  work  known  to  me 
In  modern  times  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  human  Intellect,  at  a  single  stroke,  in 
its  application  to  political  affairs." 

Contrast  this  view  of  the  Constitution  with 
the  modern  liberals  and  "democratic  Social- 
ists." Read  some  of  President  Johnson's  re- 
cent sfjeeches  as  he  attacks  those  who  believe 
In  constitutional  limited  government  as  "liv- 
ing in  the  past,"  or  having  "outmoded  Ideas." 
How  do  you  feel  about  maintaining  Individ- 
ual freedom,  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern 
themselves,  on  this  188th  birthday  of  Ameri- 
can liberty?  This  Is  the  question  you  will  be 
called  to  answer  in  the  coming  months  when 
the  essence  of  constitutional  limited  govern- 
ment is  under  attack.  It  Is  the  issue  you  will 
be  voting  on  In  November.  Independence, 
not  Interdependence,  is  the  Issue. 

WELL,    WE    PASSED    THE    rOREIGN    AID    BILL 

The  House  approved  a  foreign  aid  bill  to 
spend  $3,739,249,400  of  money  we  don't  have 
and  will  have  to  borrow  to  give  away.  The 
key  vote  on  the  foreign  aid  appropriation 
bill,  KM.  11812,  was  on  the  motion  to  re- 
conunlt.  This  lost  by  only  10  votes  208  to  198. 
My  objections  to  the  appropriation  were  de- 
tailed in  the  newsletter  of  June  13.  I  voiced 
additional  arguments  In  debate  this  week. 

1.  "We  are  told  that  our  foreign  aid  Is 
saving  the  world  from  communism.  This  Is 
not  true. 

"The  United  States  is  supporting  and 
aiding  communism  by  money,  by  food,  by 
arms,  by  moral  support,  by  trade,  by  cultiiral 
exchange,  by  giving  them  our  military  and 
nuclefir  secrets.  We  are  pretending  that 
communism  and  Communists  mean  no  harm. 
We  are  aiding  them  as  they  aid  other  Com- 
munists and  eliminate  any  vestige  of  free- 
dom In  the  subjugated  countries. 

2.  "Why?  Because  there  is  profit  to  be 
made  by  some  btislnessmen  In  foreign  aid, 
military  expenditures,  and  big  Government 
spending. 

3.  "We  now  Jeopardize  the  very  currency 
of  our  country.  Example:  In  6  years,  1968 
to  1963,  we  gave  fiaVi  billion  to  67  countries 
who  promptly  botight  $7  billion  of  our  gold 
with  the  dollars  we  gave  them. 

4.  "Now  we  propose  to  give  them  13.7  bil- 
lion more.  Already  foreign  governments  hold 
$26  billion  In  money  which  can  be  redeemed 
In  our  gold,  except  we  have  only  $16'/^  bil- 
lion in  gold  left  to  give  away  ($12  billion 
must  be  kept  on  hand  U)  back  up  our  money) . 


5.  "Furthw.  ther«  are  |7  bUUon  now  in  ths 
*plpeline'  of  unexpended  acc\mi\ilsted  fnnte 
whether  we  appropriate  any  more  now  or 
not.  Large  amounts  can  be  deobUgsted  aiui 
spent  for  new  and  other  programs." 

In  Tlew  at  thaie  facta  brought  out  ia  • 
masterftU  minority  report  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  approfuiaUons  for  foreign  sid* 
where  la  the  Justification  for  spending  mors 
than  $3^  bUIlon  of  your  money  at  a  time 
when  we  have  JUBt  raised  the  debt  limit  an- 
other $9  bUUon?  In  spite  of  all  the  con- 
trary propaganda,  the  truth  Is  President 
Johnson  Is  spending  more  of  your  moner 
Instead  of  working  toward  a  balanced  budg- 
et, an  end  to  deficit  spending,  less  Federal 
spending,  he  Is  demanding  more  and  great- 
er expenditures  for  Federal  programs.  Such 
fiscal  Irresponsibility  is  a  serious  threat  to 
your  freedom.  This  Is  something  to  think 
about  on  this  July  4.  Maybe  Its  time  for 
Americans  to  reassert  their  independence 
and  demand  a  retxun  to  the  constitutional 
principles  which  alone  guarantee  freedom  for 
all  our  citizens.  The  burden  of  Federal  debt 
and  taxation  Is  not  economic  freedom. 

WHXaX  DO   TOt7  STAND? 

My  mall  is  filled  with  thousands  of  let- 
ters protesting  much  of  the  legislation  we 
are  passing.  Businessmen,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, trade  associations,  and  Individuals 
demand  that  I  vote  against  the  civil  rights 
bill,  the  extension  of  wartime  excise  taxes, 
the  mass  transit  bill,  the  Inclusion  of  tips  in 
figuring  withholding  taxes,  and  dozens  of 
other  measures.  All  of  these  bills  are  spon- 
sored by  President  Johnson.  He  uses  every 
means  Including  pressure,  coercion,  reward  to 
get  them  through  Congress.  The  same  peo- 
ple who  demand  that  Congress  oppose  the 
legislation.  In  many  cases,  go  all  out  In  sup- 
port of  the  sponsor  of  the  bills,  the  Presi- 
dent. Does  this  make  sense?  Where  do  you 
stand?  Do  you  have  the  courage  to  vote 
your  convictions?  Or  is  your  Representative 
In  Congress  supposed  to  go  it  alone? 


A  Really  Fre«  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  2.  1964 

Mr.  BUgLTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Chinese  World  is  the  largest 
bilingual  Chinese-English  language 
newspaper  of  dally  circulation.  Its  edi- 
tor. Mr.  C.  H.  Kwock,  is  noted  for  his 
thoughtful  and  articulate  presentation 
and  editorial  comment  on  current  events. 

The  editorial  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Chinese  World,  June  17,  1964) 
A  Reallt  Free  America 

In  our  country's  continued  and  suspense- 
ful  interest  In  the  outcome  of  the  civil  rlghU 
struggle,  other  Issues  are  often  shelved  or 
forgotten — forgotten  by  those  who  are  not 
directly  concerned. 

Chinese-Americans,  for  example,  cannot 
forget  that  many  of  their  loved  ones  are  still 
trying  to  squeeze  through  the  BamtKX)  Cur- 
tain Into  the  United  States,  vmder  an  annual 
quota  of  105. 

That  Is  a  shocking  and  humlUatlng 
thought  to  be€«-  for  even  the  most  liberal- 
minded  Chlnatovra  intellectuaL 

And  one  doesn't  have  to  be  an  egghead,  to 
feel  morally  and  psychically  offended  at  this 
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— — /wi«d  racUt  formula  for  dealing  with  the 
SrS^"'^.  concept  of  engulfment  by  the 

"V^J^moAmty.  Chinese-Americans  can 
^^  that  never  did  so  few  immigrants 
^M  to  America  offer  so  much  to  the  land 
fS^^iceived  them.  No  more  generally  law 
STdlS  and  productive  body  of  people  exists 

"*^i^8  M  Wrally  known  as  to  be  almost 
.  rilche  one  has  to  work  pretty  hard  even 
L^nvlnce  the  average  American  that  there 
ta  wch  a  posslbUlty.  In  the  Chinese- American 
I«nmunlty.  of  JuvenUe  delinquency. 
**?S  problems  Chinese-Americans  do  have 
to  the  making  are  socially  solvable  given  the 
cumiral  and  community  centers  they  require 

*°But"  a  hurts  the  heart  to  know  that  one 
hJ  to  abandon  one's  unfortunate  relatives 
ind  friends  to  the  mercy  of  an  authoritarian 
J^lme  on  the  mainland  of  China  or  on  the 
t^ht  little,  dlctatorlally  controlled  Island  of 

'"^^^enUtive  Emanxtxl  Cnxxa,  himself 
the  descendant  of  immigrants— as  who  In 
ijnerlca  Un't?— has  termed  the  principle  of 
national  origins  a  gratuitous  Insult  to  many 

"^SpMklng  at  the  opening  of  congressional 
hearings  on  Immigration  policy  last  Thurs- 
day, he  called  for  a  new  Unmlgration  law  to 
replace  the  ene  adopted  In  1921. 

The  old  law,  be  said,  was  devised  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  fear  bordering  on  hysteria,  that 
ftocompanled  the  end  of  World  War  I. 

Ol  all  the  nations  offered  this  gratuitous 
Insult,  it  is  the  face  of  China  that  has  re- 
ceived the  most  sUnglng  slap. 

England,  by  comparison,  has  been  patted 
on  the  cheek;  68.000  of  her  people  are  ushered 
into  thU  country  annually.  For  them  a 
■hore-to-sbore  floating  red  carpet  Is  spread 
across  the  Atlantic. 

We  have  nothing  against  England,  per  se, 
but  we  are  offended  that  altogether  98  per- 
cent of  aU  immigrants  into  the  United  States 
come  from  Europe. 

U  has  been  noted  by  Senator  Hiram  Pono. 
that  our  present  law  sets  up  special,  biased 
provtelons  against  peoples  of  the  countrlM  In 
the  Asia-pacific  triangle,  this  vast  area  that 
covers  all  the  countries  from  Pakistan  to 
Japan,  and  all  the  Pacific  islands  north  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Only  1.63  percent  of  the  total  Inunlgratlon 
quotas  apply  to  these  countries  ▼«»  more 
than  one-half  of  the  world's  total  population 
lives  there. 

Fantastic,    Isn't    It? 

It  Is  thU  fantasy  of  white  supremacy  that 
is  causing  so  much  trouble  around  thU  teem- 
ine.  troubled  globe  and  In  our  own  United 
States.  It  leaves  us  open  to  derUlve  and  cor- 
rosive criticism  every  tune  we  speak  of  the 
elite  people  Inside  our  Western  alliance  as  the 

tree  world 

Then  when  we  try  to  aline  oiu-selves  with, 
or  struggle  for  the  freedoms  of.  AslaM,  we 
wonder  why  they  don't  show  enough  fight- 

Ine  spirit.  ^,       ,      ..  _ 

Now,  Congressman  Celler  U  asking  for  the 
enactment  of  a  bill  that  would  provide  for 
the  elimination  of  the  quota  system  over  a 
5-year  period.  This  bill  would  embody  rec- 
ommendations by  our  late  President^ 

JF.K.,  a  year  ago  this  July,  caUed  for  com- 
plete abrogation  of  racist  dlflcrlmination  In 
Immigration. 

As  be  saw  It,  preferential  treatment  of  ap- 
plicants would  be  based  on  two  criteria  only, 
special  skUls  useful  to  the  United  SUtee.  and 
family  relatlonahlpe  to  persons  alfeadyj*- 
sldent  here.  Oriental  quotas  would  be  com- 
pletely dropped. 

Prelsdent  Lyndon  Johnson  has  endorsed  all 
of  Kennedy's  ideas  on  this  matter,  Including 
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the  plan  to  reserve  up  to  20  percent  of  un- 
allocated quota  ntimbers  frcHn  each  nation, 
for  refugees  whose  sudden  dislocation  re- 
quires special  handling. 

In  the  Associated  Press  report  of  Ckller  s 
remarks  to  the  House  Judiciary  Subcommlt- 
tee  the  Congressman  from  New  York  as- 
serted that  the  new  procedure  would  not  ad- 
mit any  more  persons  into  thU  country  than 
are  now  eligible  to  come  In. 

But  where  they  came  from,  under  this 
racially  open  policy,  would  make  a  world  of 
difference.  .        ..      _,.  , 

The  AP  dispatch  ends  with  a  line,  the  cm- 
nese  worid,  for  one,  wUl  never  accept  com- 
placently. It  reads,  "There  Is  little  likelihood 
of  action  on  the  bill  this  session." 

We  beg  to  disagree :  With  men  like  Eman- 
uel Celler  and  PHn-ff  Burton  in  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives,   that   kind  of  defeattem 

is  uncalled  for.  ^  ^   ,  „» 

And  with  millions  of  disturbed  faces,  oi 
whatever  color,  pressed  against  America's 
glass  wall  which  one  of  our  legislators  will 
dare  to  cast  racial  stones  against  them? 

Moreover,  can  any  Congressman  or  Sen- 
ator say  that  this  country  is  too  busy  with 
civil  rights  to  work  out  an  equitable  system 
of  immigration? 

For  so  many  worthy  people,  arbitrarily 
exiled  from  our  society,  the  first,  and  most 
basic  civil  right  is  the  right  of  unbiased  en- 
try into  an  unprejudiced,  really  free 
America. 


Water  Retourcei  Research 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2. 1964 


Mr  TEAOUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I    am   pleased   that   the   Congress  has 
finally  taken  action  on  the  subject  of 
water  research  legislation.     I  introduced 
one  of  the  original  bills  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  this  subject  and  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and   Insular   Affairs   in   support   of   it. 
The  bUl.  S.  2,  when  signed  into  law  and 
implemented,    will   meet   two   national 
needs,  the  acceleration  of  research  in 
water  problems  and  the  acceleration  of 
the  training  of  hydroscientlsts,  who  are 
desperately  needed  to  deal  with  the  re- 
gional and  national  water  problems  that 
are  growing  so  swiftly. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  enlist  the  c<Kn- 
petence  of  our  university  faculties  and 
facilities  In  needed  water  research  work 
and  at  the  same  time  to  develop  and 
train    new    additional    scientists    and 
engineers.    It  proposes  to  do  tliis  pat- 
terned  after   the   original   Hatch   Act 
which  created  the  system  of  State  agri- 
culture experiment  stations.     I  do  no« 
beUeve  there  Is  a  person  In  this  Con- 
gress who  has  any  knowledge  of  these 
faclUtles  who  could  not  attest  to  the  fact 
of  the  fine  work  and  contributions  th^ 
have  made  to  our  everyday  life. 

Many  schools  throughout  the  country 
have  done  pioneer  work  in  the  flgd  of 
water  research  and  conservaUon.  One  ol 
the  leaders  in  this  work  Is  my  own  alma 
mater,  the  Texas  A.  &  M.  University,  lo- 


cated at  College  Station.  Tex.    Early  m 
1952.  a  water  advisory  council  was  or- 
ganized at  Texas  A.  fc  M.  to  study  the 
water  problems  of  Texas  and  to  submit 
recommendations   which   would   enable 
them  to  more  effectively  discharge  the 
responslblUty  of  education  and  research 
in  the  important  area  of  water  resources 
Following  this  action  on  the  part  of 
Texas  A.  fc  M..  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  A    &  M.  University  established  the 
Water  Research  and  Information  Center. 
By  this  action,  the  board  of  directors  di- 
rected that  Texas  A.  &  M.  University  take 
leadership   in   education   and    research 
programs  in  water  resources.    Also,  the 
responsibility  for  publication  and   dis- 
pensing of  research  results  to  the  public 
was  emphasized.    Since  that  time.  A.  & 
M  has  developed  an  increasingly  effec- 
tive interdisciplinary  program  of  coop- 
eration between  the  many  parts  of  the 
institution  concerned  with  water  prob- 
lems    One  specific  result  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Water  Research  and  In- 
formation Center  has  been  the  successful 
conduct  of  eight  water-for-Texas  con- 
ferences held  on  the  campus  with  pub- 
lished proceedings  available  the  country 

over. 

Another  result  of  past  emphasis  on 
water  problems  has  been  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  many  documents  on  water  and 
hydrology  in  the  form  of  a  collection. 
This  coUection,  which  includes  many 
publications  not  available  anywhere  in 
the  country,  is  housed  in  the  Texas  Pro- 
fessional Engineers  Library  located  on 
the  Texas  A.  &  M.  University  campus. 

In  the  field  of  research,  over  100  Texas 
Agricultural    Experiment    Station    re- 
search projecte  deal  either  dlrecUy  or 
indirectly  with  water.    In  addition,  many 
water  projects  are  Included  In  the  re- 
search activities  of  the  Texas  Engineer- 
ing Experiment  Station  and  the  Texas 
A    &  M.  Research  Foundation.     In  the 
past  4  years,  there  have  been  over  100 
graduate  theses  having  some  bearing  on 
hydrology  completed  at  the  Texas  A.  &  M. 
University.    During  the  past  year  Texas 
A    fc  M.  has  become  a  member  of  the 
Universities  Council  on  Hydrology,  a  vol- 
untary organization  of  leading  universi- 
ties  with    a   demonstrated    interest    in 
strong  programs   of  teaching   and   re- 
search in  the  field  of  hydrology. 

The  Texas  A.  ti  M.  University  board 
of  directors  has  just  recently  approved 
the  renaming  of  the  Water  Research  and 
Information  Center  to  the  Water  Re- 
sources Institute.    At  the  same  time  the 
organization     is     being     given     added 
strength  so  that  greater  emphasis  can 
be  placed  on  research  and  education  in 
water  resources  on  a  multidlsclpllnary 
basis     The  Institute  will  provide  a  focal 
point  for  concentrating  the  many  aspects 
of  A.  &  M.'s  total  resources  effort  toward 
a  unified  plan  for  the  better  understand- 
ing and  solution  of  water  problems. 

The  Texas  A.  fc  M.  University  Is  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  assume  the  leader- 
ship for  the  research  actlvltlee  provided 
for  in  this  bill  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am 
glad  that  I  had  a  personal  part  In  ite 
passage. 


\ 
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Jerry  S.  Lewis,  tke  P«ople-tD-Peoplc  Pro- 
gnm  aad  CARE 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CAUTOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  2.  1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
late  1950's  a  young  naval  Reserve  officer. 
Lt.  (jg.)  Jerry  S.  Lewis,  serving  aboard 
the  USJS.  Bryce  Canyon,  was  assigned 
collateral  duty  as  officer  In  charge  of  that 
J  hip's  people-to-people  program.  This 
program,  initiated  by  Adm.  Arleigh 
Burke,  is  an  entirely  voluntary  effort  by 
navymen,  on  a  personal  basis,  to  create 
pood  will  for  the  United  States  during 
their  tours  of  duty  in  foreign  lands.  Un- 
der Lewis'  guidance  the  crew  of  the 
Bryce  Canyon  won  awards  from  the  com- 
mander in  chief.  Pacific  Fleet,  for  out- 
standing contributions  in  the  people-to- 
people  program. 

Returning  to  civilian  life,  young  Lewis 
retained  his  ambition  to  improve  our  re- 
lations with  other  people  of  other  lands. 
He  joined  CARE  in  1962  and  was  sent  to 
Hyderabad,  India,  to  start  a  feeding  pro- 
gram under  Public  Law  480  for  some 
200.000  children.  So  successful  was  his 
vrork  that  in  less  than  a  year  some  952.000 
children  were  being  fed  in  the  Andhra 
Pradesh  State  alone.  Lewis'  work  took 
him  to  remote  villages  all  over  the  state 
in  order  to  check  on  distribution  of  the 
food.  He  traveled  in  areas  hardly  ac- 
cessible even  by  four-wheel -drive  Jeeps. 

Even  in  the  most  remote  areas  Lewis 
found  proper  distribution  of  the  food. 
In  many  instances,  schools  provided  an 
entire  lunch  made  up  wholly  of  U.S.  sup- 
plied foods.  "This  is  a  program  that  gets 
the  message  of  American  friendship 
across,"  said  Lewis.  Aside  from  the  con- 
tainers that  note  the  origin  of  the  food, 
the  U.S.  Information  Service  has  fur- 
nished CARE  with  color  posters  which 
state,  in  the  local  language.  "Milk.  Com- 
meal.  and  Oil,  a  Gift  of  the  People  of 
America  to  the  Children  of  Andhra 
Pradesh." 

Recently  Mr.  Lewis  was  transferred 
from  Hyderabad  to  New  Delhi  to  assiune 
duties  as  deputy  director  of  CARE  in 
India  which  provides  almost  7  million 
children  of  that  nation  at  least  one  good 
meal  each  day.  The  excellence  and 
effectiveness  of  his  work,  of  the  CARE 
program  and  the  benefits  of  Public  Law 
480  were  attested  in  the  following  article 
appearing  in  the  Hyderabad  Deccan 
Chronical  newq?aper: 

J.  S.  Lewis  AppoiNTia)  Dituty  Director  of 
CARE-Indla 

Htdzrabad,  June  6.— Mr.  Jerry  S.  Lewis. 
CARE  Administrator  In  Andlira  Pradesh,  has 
been  appointed  the  deputy  director  of  CARE 
India  It  Is  learned  here.  Mr.  Lewis  is  likely 
to  leave  for  Delhi  by  the  middle  of  this 
month  to  take  up  the  new  amaifnxnent. 

The  mews  came  mm  no  eurprtae  to  Che  people 
In  this  state  who  knew  hija  and  his  work. 
The  remarkable  strides  the  CARE  project  has 
made  In  the  last  2  years,  the  term  of  Mr. 
l.«wls.  beer  eloquent  testimony  to  the  ad- 
ministrative acumen  and  organizing  abilities 
(if  this  shy  young  man.  It  was  a  great  leap 
forward.     The  nxunber  of   children  covered 


by  CARE  rose  from  two  lakhs  in  1962  to  over 
nine  Uktas  today.  This  ooven  one-third  of 
of  the  schoolgolng  population  of  this  St^te. 

CARE  (Cooperative  for  Amerloan  Relief 
Everywhere)  Is  a  Tcrfunt&ry  organization 
sponsored  by  the  people  of  the  United  SUtas. 
pledged  to  help  the  needy  and  the  poor  of 
the  unaerdev«loped  countries  like  India. 
CARE  operates  In  eight  States  of  India.  In 
the  State  of  Andhra  Pradesh  alone.  CARE 
pumps  In  R84  crores  worth  of  food  every 
year.  This  has  been  made  possible  only 
by  the  initiative  and  drive  of  Mr.  Lewis 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  State  government. 
In  addition  to  the  publicity  and  encourage- 
ment the  State  government  also  provides 
storage  and  transport  facilities  which  form 
one-third  of  the  expenses  Involved  in  the 
Implementation  of  the  partnership  pro- 
gram. 

Apart  from  the  midday  meals.  CARE,  on  a 
people-to-people  basis  also  helpis  many  Instl- 
tultlons  In  the  State.  Equipments  for  the 
maternity  ward  of  the  Andhra  Mahlla  Sabha. 
a  blacksmlthy  shop  for  the  Boys  Town  are 
among  the  many  contributions  made  by 
CARE.  In  view  of  the  vitamin  A  deficiency 
In  the  food  consumed  by  the  people.  CARE 
also  donates  garden  seeds  which  are  high  In 
vitamin  A  content. 

The  success  of  CARE  project  in  this  coun- 
try where  over  70  million  schoolgolng  chil- 
dren are  benefited  and  especially  in  this 
State  has  not  come  that  ea.'sy.  The  relentless 
work  and  the  determination  and  sincerity  of 
purpose  of  Mr.  Lewis,  coupled  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  government,  and  the  volun- 
tary help  of  the  people  have  made  CARE  a 
household  name  in  every  village  and  town 
of  Andhra  Pradesh.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Lewis  will  be  remembered  with  affection 
and  regards  by  the  people  of  this  state, 
especially  the  kids  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


Local  Airline  Senrice  AcHon  Committee — 
LASAC— Stirs  Interest  in  Better  Airline 
Serrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MIMNZSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8.  1964 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber 'of  cities  are  asking  questions  about 
our  national  policy  on  air-transporta- 
tion. What  is  the  intent  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  local  airline  service? 
How  is  the  FAA  applying  the  regional 
airport  policy?  Are  the  use  it  or  lose  it 
stJLndards  of  the  CAB  improving  air 
transportation? 

A  group  of  cities  stai-ted  a  committee 
called  LASAC — Local  Airline  Service  Ac- 
tion Committee — to  get  a  review  of  our 
national  policy  and  how  It  is  belrm 
applied. 

I  believe  every  Member  of  Congress 
will  be  Interested  in  reading  a  recent  re- 
port of  LASAC.    Ttieae  problems  deserve 
our  immediate  attention: 
Ststvmemt  ok  P— ■*'*  or  trx  Local  Aiblink 

aiBSKK    ACTSON    COSCMITTXK.     1904    AUMVAL 

CoKnxxjtoL  or  thx  American  Associatiom 

OF    AIRPORT   Exicunvxs    (AAAE),    Mat    27. 

1964.  Dmorr.  Mich. 

Last  March  (March  4)  a  group  of  men  met 
at  the  Mlnneapolla-8t.  Paul  Airport.  They 
were  the  representatives  of  outraged  com- 
munities. The  city  attorney  from  Winona 
stated  the  purpose  of  the  meeting.    His  city 


had  been  temporarily  certificated  as  a  paiat 
on  a  local  service  airline,  and  he  wsat 
through  a  CAB  case  to  get  that  certiflcsttao. 
Thsn  the  qusstlon  of  the  renewal  ot  tin 
servloe  arose,  and  he  vent  through  anottur 
CAB  case  to  win  so-called  permanent  certlfl. 
cattoa,  and  the  city  won  over  the  objectiaas 
of  the  airline.  The  city  exceeds  use  It  or  lose 
It  standards.  Now,  he  Is  going  through  an- 
other case  to  determine  If  the  service  should 
be  removed  to  another  city's  airport  which 
U  an  hour's  drive  away. 

His  question  was  directed  toward  the  good 
faith  of  the  Federal  Oovernment:  How  many 
times  must  a  city  try  the  same  case  and  why? 

Another  city  was  exceeding  the  use  It  or 
lose  It  mlnlmums,  with  two  round  trips  pv 
day.  The  local  air  carrier  reduced  the  serv- 
ice to  one  trip  per  day  and  trafflc  fell  off. 
This  city  expects  the  local  airline  to  file  for 
suspension.  His  question  likewise  was  di- 
rected toward  the  good  faith  of  the  Federal 
Government :  Does  the  Government  allow  the 
air  carriers  to  decide  which  cities  they  wUl 
serve? 

Tou  may  be  familiar  with  the  situation 
whereby  a  community  has  been  certificated 
on  the  route  of  a  locaJ  servloe  air  carrier. 
Following  certification,  the  community  has 
either  constructed  or  improved  Its  airport 
only  to  find  that  In  a  year  or  two.  lu  service 
Is  taken  away.  This  happened  In  a  case  ot 
a  New  England  airport  which  is  85  miles 
from  the  nearest  airport  having  air  servloe. 
The  CAB  terminated  air  service  at  the  com- 
munity (MUllnocket)  althou^  It  recognised 
that  the  community  had  acted  in  good  faith 
in  completing  its  airport  program  and  has 
an  airport  adequate  to  acoocnmodate  the  air- 
line's service.  Nevertheleess  the  Board  did 
not  accord  the  community  an  opportunity  to 
prove  its  trafflc  generating  power  at  the  Im- 
prored  airport. 

These  situations  are  not  unique.  They 
exist  from  Pendleton.  Oreg.,  to  Yama,  Aziz., 
to  Lamar,  Col.,  to  Hazleton,  Pa.  They  exist 
throughout  the  country. 

The  problem  Is.  Indeed,  nationwide,  but  it 
Is  not  handled  on  a  national  basis.  Instead 
It  Is  being  handled  on  an  individual  bests. 
The  result,  to  quote  a  man  from  Tuma,  Is 
that  for  a  single  city  to  fight  CAB  alone  Is 
like  fighUng  a  bear  with  a  stk:k. 

With  this  IntrodurUon  to  the  problem,  let 
me  explain  what  cune  out  of  the  meeting  la 
Minneapolls-St.  Paul.  Minn. 

A  coivinlttee  was  formed  with  the  nams 
of  Local  Airline  Berrioc  Action  Committee — 
rapidly  becoming  known  as  LASAC.  ITiere  Is 
nothing  unusual  about  forming  a  commit- 
tee— ^hundreds  are  fanned  every  year  in  the 
aviation  buslneas  aione.  But,  this  committee 
has  the  word  "sctlom"  In  the  title  and  it  U 
dedicated  to  action.  While  the  committee 
has  broad  objectives,  the  present  action  la 
directed  toward  two  Immediate  goals: 

1.  A  review  by  the  Congress  of  the  sd- 
minlstratlon  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
of  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
with  respect  to  local  air  service  and  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  or  a  statute  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  In  regard  to  local 
air  service. 

a.  The  maintenance  of  at  least  the  current 
level  ot  local  air  servloe  (with  regard  to  cities 
served  and  schedules  operated  pending  such 
i<evlew  via  the  Congress) . 

Why  should  there  be  a  review  by  the  Con- 
gress? We  think  there  are  food  reasons. 
Before  turning  to  these  reasons.  I  want  to 
add  one  caveat.  If  my  rsmarks  seem  critical 
of  the  ClvU  AeronauUos  Board,  ths  criticism 
is  dizected  to  tbc  Boand  as  aa  InstltuUon. 
not  to  any  mem  bar  of  the  Board  or  Its  staff. 

How  does  the  Board  opera^g?  Prtmsrlly 
through  formal  proceedlngB.  These  are 
quaal-Judlclal  in  nature  and  must  be  decided 
on  a  record.  In  such  cases.  I  agree  as  a 
lawyer,  that  the  record  evidence  must  govern. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  CAB  Is  not  a  court. 
The  CAB  makes  policy  statements  which 
have  the  effect  of  legislation  and.  In  effect. 


^t^UOies  the  rules  which  decide  the  for- 

*^f  ?^Sr  CAB  has  lost  the  common 
*!.  It  has  revised  lU  rules  of  practice 
*^  principles  so  that  even  a  Senator  or  a 
^Ssman  may  not  appear  at  an  ora  argu- 
'^  «cept  as  the  legal  representative  of 
"""f^l'  A  city  representative  Is  given  5  or  10 
•?i,!tes^  discuss  issues  which  involve 
r^^r^s  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  com- 
STu^for  Which  he  appears.  Is  this  an  ade- 
^^^  or  a  fair  arrangement  for  a  decision 
iSc^  rLy  spell  economic  life  or  death? 

^e  CAB  holds  meetings  with   the  presl- 
^^nU.  of  the  trunk  airlines,  it  holds  meetings 
i^STlSe  presidents  of  the  local  service  alr- 
^nw-    It   calls   in  the  heads  of  the  supple- 
^.nial  carriers  for  conferences.  It  meets  with 
SeTr^sTdents  of  the  air  freight  forwarders; 
U   eveT  consults    with    foreign    air    carriers 
which  are  government-owned;  but  when  has 
IkTcAB  called  representatives  of  communl- 
M«  to  discuss  their  air  service  problems  with 
to"  mem^rs  of  the  Board?        It  regularly 
„lts  with  the  carriers  which  are  supposed 
^  ^^v^the  communities,  bnt,  to  the  best  of 
mv  knowledge.  It  never  holds  meetings  with 
Se  representatives  of  the  publlc-the  users 
of    air    transportation.      The    Local    Airline 
service  Action  Committee  can  fill  that  void 
and   become    an   effective    spokesman    for    a 
public  which  now  speaks  only  in  a  babble  of 

"^TTiere  are  cogent  reasons  for  congressional 
review  of  the  local  airline  service  policy. 

In  the  airline  subsidy  reduction  report, 
which  was  prepared  by  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board  It  18  indicated  that  the  Board  intends 
to  close  67  airports  through  the  application 
of  a  "regional  airport  program."  In  addition. 
It  expects  to  eliminate  one-third  of  the  so- 
called  marginal  points  by  the  application  of 
the  use  It  or  lose  It  policy.  This  will  result 
In  the  loss  of  another  40  points  now  having 
local  air  service.  We  are  concerned  with  the 
nrospect  that  over  100  cities  now  having  local 
service  will  lose  that  service.  We  think  our 
concern  is  justified. 

The  subsidy  reduction  report  Itself  has 
never  been  reviewed  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  When  the  re- 
port was  delivered  to  President  Kennedy,  he 
realized  it  was  a  "hot  potato"  and  he  turned 
It  over  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with 
directions  to  appoint  a  committee  to  review 
the  report  and  to  submit  the  committee's 
views.  The  best  Information  we  have  U  that 
President  Johnson  wants  no  part  of  the  re- 
port and  that  any  review  of  the  report  will 
die  in  the  Commerce  Department. 

Individual  Congressmen  have  spoken  out 
with  respect  to  the  report: 

Senator  Monronet.  chairman  of  a  Senate 
Aviation  Subcommittee,  charged  that  the 
Boards  program  U  based  on  "wild  assump- 
tlons-  and  would  strike  a  severe  blow  at  the 
email-  and  medium-sized  communities  of 
America.  Senator  BAXTLrrr  characterized 
the  program  as  a  meat-ax  approach  which 
would  create  "absolute  chaos."  Senat^ 
Oruening  that  he  was  "outraged  at  the 
stupidity  of  the  CAB." 

The  reaction  of  these  Individual  Members 
of  Congress  apparently  means  nothing.  The 
CAB  continues  with  the  program  and  It  says 
that  Congress  can  do  nothing  about  it.  This 
Is  because  the  matters  are  being  decided  In 
formal  proceedings,  and  the  Board  says  that 
In  view  of  the  formal  nature  of  the  cases, 
there  Is  Uttle  that  can  be  done  by  Members 
of  Congress.     We  wonder  U  this  Is  so. 

We  also  wonder  what  a  policy  means.  Is 
it  to  be  applied  across  the  country  and  acrof 
the  board  or  U  It  to  be  used  arbitrarily?  We 
think  the  policy  U  now  being  used  arbi- 
trarily. 

Why  U  It  that  a  city  enplaning  three  or 
f  )ur  briefcase  passengers"  per  day  Is  losing 
service?  By  "briefcase  passengers"  I  mean  a 
businessman  who  has  bought  his  Ucket  for 
a  bona  fide  destlnaUon  to  a  distant  point. 
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But  the  city  with  three  or  four  'briefcase 
passengers"  loses  lU  service  and  at  the  same 
time  a  city  enpianlng  6V4  Boys  Scouts  a  day 
retains  It.  These  5^  Boy  Scouts  go  only  to 
the  next  airline  stop  where  their  mothers 
are  waiting  in  cars  to  drive  them  home.  Is 
this  a  fair  application  of  a  policy? 

We  wonder  why  It  Is  that  the  Michigan 
Regional  Airport  case  was  dismissed  at  the 
request  of  bureau  counsel  and  when  the 
examiner  recommended  dismissing  most  of 
the  Wisconsin  Regional  Airport  case  for  the 
same  reasons,  his  decision  was  Unmedlately 
reviewed  by  the  Board.  Does  this  seem  fair 
to  the  cities  and  States  Uivolved? 

We  wonder  why  It  Is  that  the  policy  an- 
nounced to  govern  the  regional  airport  case 
m  W^consln  U  not  followed  by  the  Board 
when   It  decides   a   regional   airport   case   in 

1^  1  RfilSfi  i  D  D 1  ? 

The  CAB  decisions  are  3  to  2  and  2  to  1. 
A  trunkllne  Is  permitted  to  suspend  at  one 
Dolnt  by  a  2-to-l  vote,  but  the  same  trunk- 
line  on  substantially  the  same  facts  Is  not 
nermltted  to  suspend  at  another  point  by  a 
3-to-2  vote.  One  member  dissents  because 
new  local  service  Is  established.  Another 
member  dissents  because  new  local  service 
16  not  established.  This  dissension  and  dis- 
agreement among  the  Board  members  them- 
selves does  not  Indicate  to  us  that  there  Is 
any  real  policy  on  which  a  city  can  plan  com- 
munity and  airport  development. 

The  local  air  carriers  apparently  do  not 
agree  either  with  the  policy  or  the  meaning 
of  the  policy  which  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  announced.  ^^ 

On  occasion  airline  management  seems  to 
be  more  Interested  In  making  profits  than 
in  providing  service.  A  carrier  has  arbitrarily 
reduced  schedules  at  a  community  on  the 
ground  that  It  could  not  afford  to  operate 
the  schedules  because  Its  subsidy  was  re- 
duced. While  refusing  to  operate  2  round 
trips  over  one  segment,  the  carrier  will  oper- 
ate  14  or   15  round  trips  over  another  seg- 

"^In  a  recent  case  the  examiner  ruled  that 
the  city  had  not  been  accorded  a  fair  trial 
because  It  had  not  received  two  round  trips 
per  day  He  held  that  without  a  minimum 
of  two  round  trips  per  day  there  was  no  real 
test  of  trafflc  potential. 

The  local  air  carrier  appealed  to  the  Board. 

•^ince  1958,  the  Board  has  deleted  service 
at  52  points  which  were  receiving  only  1 
round  trip  per  day.  But  under  the  examl- 
ner'B  application  of  the  policy,  unless  a  com- 
munlty  has  received  two  round  trips  during 
the  so-called  test  period,  the  Board  could  not 
delete  the  point." 

We  thought  It  was  clear  that  two  round 
trips  was  the  minimum  for  a  fair  test.  If 
this  is  so.  why  does  the  local  aU  carrier  dis- 
pute It  before  the  Board? 

CAB  staff  members  have  said  that  one 
round  trip  is  better  than  none,  but  we  do  not 
entirely  agree  with  that.  If  the  result  of 
having  one  round  trip  Is  the  loss  of  our  serv- 
ice without  a  fair  trail,  than  one  round  trip 
Is  the  same  as  none. 

Does  the  policy  require  two  round  trips 
for  a  fair  test?  If  so,  was  It  fair  to  delete 
service  at  52  points  which  were  receiving 
only  1  round  trip  per  day?  We  cannot  agree 
that  one  round  trip  Is  better  than  none 
when  two  round  trips  are  required  for  a  real 
test  of  the  trafflc  generating  potential. 

The  FAA  is  asking  for  proposals  for  a  new 
local  service  airplane.  Nine  companies  have 
submitted  designs,  two  of  which  are  In  the 
STOL  category.  This  airplane  U  supposed 
to  be  a  short-haul  airplane  for  local  service 
carriers;  yet.  the  CAB  Is  eliminating  BO-mlle 
hops.  We  feel  this  is  a  lack  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  and  certainly  a  lack 
of  cooperation  between  Oovernment  agen- 
cies. 

These  questions— these  dUputes-^re  not 
good.     They  do  not  build  air  transportaUon. 


Instead  of  a  solid  transport  system  which 
we  can  rely  on.  we  have  a  wavering  uncertain 
system.  Has  air  transportation  reached  a 
point  where  It  must  be  cut  back?  We  think 
not  We  beUeve  that  air  transportation  U 
on  the   threshold   of   even   greater   develop- 

™To  combat  this  reduction  In  service,  the 
Local  Airline  Service  Action  Committee  has 
gone  to  Congress.  A  ground  swell  has  al- 
ready started. 

XJi.SAC  Is  an  unincorporated  association 
comprised  of  cities,  counties,  airport  authori- 
ties chambers  of  commerce,  and  similar  gov- 
ernmental groups.  It  is  actmg.  and  some  40 
Congressmen  and  Senators  have  expressed 
approval  of  the  objectives  of  the  committee^ 
I  have  a  question  to  put  to  you  and  I 
hope  you  are  already  asking  It  yourse  f^ 
What  can  you  do?  The  answer  !«:  JolJ^ 
LASAC  I  have  a  further  question  which  I 
hope  vou  are  already  askUig:  How  do  we  Join 
LASAC?     The  answer  U  very  simple: 

First,  write  your  Congressman  and  Sena- 
tors explaining  your  Interest  In  the  commit- 
tee and  requesting  them  to  cooperate  with 
the  committee. 

Second,  send  a  copy  of  your  letter  to 
LASAC.  The  committee  will  follow  up  your 
communlcatlonB. 

That  m  brief.  Is  the  Immediate  program  to 
be  employed— not  next  year,  not  this  year, 
but  next  month. 

Our  key  word  is  "action"  and  we  Intend 
to  act  together  for  the  common  good,  we 
need  your  help.  ' 


GOVERNMENT   PUBLICATIONS   FOR   SALE 

Additional  copies  of  Go'e™™«°*  P^^^„"f*; 
tlons  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Minting  Office,  Washington  26.  D.C.,  at  cost 
Sereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  aUowed  to 
authorized    bookdealers    and    quantity   pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  fo^  inter- 
fere  with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the    Government.      The    Superintendent    of 
Documents    shaU    prescribe    the    temis    and 
conditions   under   which   he   may   authorise 
the  resale   of  Government   publications   by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shaU  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
oovernment    (U.S.   Code,   title   44.   sec.   72a. 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction^  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). ^_ 

CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  InformaUon  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Rxcord. 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deUver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate.  extracU 
frcMU  the  Conorissional  Ricord.  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US   Code,  title  44.  sec.  186.  p.  1942). 
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Appendix 


West  CoMt  Elcdric  Pow«  UteriiM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

or  ouooM 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  ITNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  8,  1964 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  we 
»U  know  that  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Engle]  is  recuperaUng  at 
home  from  a  difficult  operation.  But  he 
has  not  lost  contact  with  a  subject  that 
has  always  been  close  to  his  hearts- 
water  and  power  development. 

On  the  controversial  issue  of  the  west 
coast  electric  power  Intertie,  the  Senator 
from  California,  In  a  statement  pre- 
aented  last  week  to  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  let  his  position  be 
known  with  certainty  and  clarity.  He  is 
lor  public  power— for  at  least  one  all- 
Pederal  Intertie  line  that  will  go  through 
Oregon  and  through  the  Central  Valley 
of  California  to  Los  Angeles,  without  any 
intermediary  private  toll  gates. 

I  SLsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  good 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  California 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord. ,        ^  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"Wkst  Coast  Electric  Power  Interties' — 
Statement  bt  Senator  Clair  Engle,  Demo- 
crat,  or   CALtroRNiA,   Betore   the    Senate 

COMMTTTEE      ON      APPROPRIATIONS.      JULT      2, 

1964 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Intertie  package  Is  of- 
fered to  UB  as  a  great  westernwlde  partner- 
ship power  plan  of  mutual  benefit  to  Fed- 
eral, public,  and  private  electrical  systems  In 
11  Western  States. 

It  Is  not  that.  In  my  Judgment 
More    reallBtlcally,    I    think,    It    is    a    sur- 
render of  control  of  the  most  lucrative  pow- 
er market  In  the  West  to  a  coniblne  of  six 
private  utility  companies. 

The  reason  I  say  this  Is  that  no  one  of  the 
four  lines  propowsd  In  thU  package  Is  truly  an 
all-Federal  line  This  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  principal  power  producing  planta 
Involved  In  the  proposal  are  three  of  the 
greatest  Federal  power  developments  In  the 
coimtry — the  Bonneville  system  In  the  North- 
west, the  Central  Valley  project  In  northern 
California,  and  the  Colorado  River  system 
in  the  Southwest.  These  three  systems  are 
Federal  systems,  built  by  taxpayers'  money. 
And  the  Secretary  now  proposes  to  Intercon- 
nect them  with  six  private  companies  In 
charge  of  the  transmission  toll  gates 

As  I  have  said  before,  this  Is  analogous  to 
having  the  Federal  Government  build  and 
own  the  store  and  permitting  the  private 
companies  to  operate  the  cash  register  I 
object  to  such  business. 

I  rfwognlee  that  one  of  the  lines— the  one 
that  Is  proposed  for  deferred  construction 
by  1971—18  called  a  Federal  line  In  the  Sec- 
retary's announcement.  But  Its  only  con- 
nection to  California,  via  Hoover  Dam,  would 
be  non-Federal.  And  even  for  the  Federal 
portion  of  this  line,  which  would  go  through 


Ifovsda.  the  Secr«**r7  menttoua  In  his  report 
^m±  iM  aaea  do  objectloa  to  non-Federal 
construction.  Perhape  he  hae  a  point  hge. 
Becaxise  1  am  sure  that  11  the  Congreas  were 
faoed  with  a  •*falt  •ooompU"  ot  the  other 
three  llnee.  which  are  scheduled  to  l)e  com- 
pleted \n  1W7  and  1968.  It  would  be  a  poor 
political  bet  to  expect  the  Congress  to  put 
up  money  to  buUd  a  fourth  line  at  that  late 
date  Realistically  then,  we  would  have  no 
Federal  line  at  aU,  through  Nevada  or  Cal- 
ifornia That  would  be  the  end  of  Federal 
competition,  the  end  of  the  Federal  yard- 
stick, principle,  and  the  doom  of  most  elec- 
tric ratepayers  and  taxpayers  In  California, 
If  not  m  other  States  as  well. 

I  recognize  also  that  another  of  the  pack- 
age lines  Is  in  fact  proposed  as  a  public  line, 
to  be  built  and  operated  by  Bonneville  In 
the  north,  then  by  the  city  of  Loe  Angeles 
through  the  State  of  Nevada  and  over  to  Loe 
Angeles.  This  Is  fine  for  Los  Angeles.  The 
city  has  been  successful  In  getting  a  special 
deal  from  the  Department  that  I  would  be 
glad  to  support  by  lt*elf .  But  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  private  package,  no— the  price  tag 
for  the  rest  of  California  Is  too  great.  I  agree 
with  Assemblyman  Charles  B.  Garrlgus  of 
California  who  has  called  It  a  "weekend  loss 
leader  special"  to  try  to  sell  the  whole  pack- 
age. 

Getting  back  to  the  Secretary's  announce- 
ment about  the  11 -State  deal,  I  can  see  quite 
well  what  It  does  for  the  Northwest  States. 
It  gets  Bonneville  out  of  the  red  and  pro- 
tects the  Northwest's  present  low  power  rates. 
That  is  fine.  I  have  scwne  difficulty  seeing 
what  It  does  for  some  of  the  other  States 
on  the  list.  However,  I  will  leave  that  ques- 
tion to  be  Judged  by  the  Senators  from 
Montana,  for  example,  and  the  Senators  from 
UUih  and  New  Mexico  and  other  States. 

I  have  no  difficulty  at  all  seeing  what  the 
package  does  to  my  own  State  of  California. 
It  would  rescue  Bonneville  at  the  expense 
of  California.  It  would  be  ruinous  to  our 
public  power  agencies,  our  Government  wa- 
ter projects,  and  our  power  consumers  both 
public  and  private— for  all  except  possibly 
those  In  the  city  of  Loe  Angeles. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  can 
see  what  the  package  deal  might  do  for  your 
State  of  Arizona.  Tied  in  with  the  proposed 
Federal  line  to  Hoover  Dam  (If  that  line  is 
ever  built)  are  two  lines  from  Hoover  Dam 
to  Phoenix.  One  would  be  built  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Arizona  Public  Service  Co., 
a  private  utility.  The  other  would  be  built 
and  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion— and  therein  you  would  have  your  pro- 
tection. The  public  power  users  of  your 
great  Salt  River  project  would  have  the  bene- 
fit of  Federal  competition  and  the  Federal 
yardstick  on  rates. 

No  such  protection  is  offered  to  California. 
No  Federal  line  Is  proposed  down  through 
California  to  serve  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect or  the  new  California  State  water  plan. 
No  Federal  line  Is  proposed  to  serve,  through 
the  CVP,  our  municipal  systems  at  Sacra- 
mento, Palo  Alto,  Redding,  Rosevllle,  and 
other  cities:  or  the  many  public  Irrigation 
districts  In  California  which  need  summer 
power  for  water  pumping;  or  the  U.S.  mUltary 
bases  and  other  Government  Institutions 
which  also  are  public  agencies  and  are  supH 
posed  to  have  the  benefit  of  public  power 
preference  under  reclamation  law — and,  I 
might  add,  Bonneville  law.  The  time- 
honored    public    preference    law    would    be 


neatly    circumvented    by    the    Department's 
package  Intertie  plan. 

The  Secretary's  report  claims  that  the 
package  "would  provide  great  benefits  to  the 
smaU  public  agencies  and  cooperatives  In 
the  Central  Valley  of  OalHomla."  This  I 
challenge,  because  all  service  In  northern 
California  would  be  at  the  will  and  whim  of 
the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  which  would 
own  and  operate  both  Intertie  lines  proposed 
for  that  territory.  The  P.G.  &  E.  would  have 
control  of  Its  own  large  private  system,  of 
course,  and  the  Government's  public  system 
as  well.  This  kind  of  partnership  between 
private  business  and  Government  has  been 
described  as  good  business.  It  obviously  is. 
for  the  P.G.  &  E  ;  but  It  Is  not  good  govern- 
ment. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  refer  to  a  series 
of  conferences  that  were  held  on  this  subject 
with  officials  of  the  Department  In  May  and 
June  prior  to  last  Thursday's  announcement. 
My  office  was  represented.  Secretary  Udall 
was  present  at  two  of  them. 

On  the  matter  of  control — which  Is  the 
vital  Issue — the  Secretary  maintained  that 
control  would  rest  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment because  of  Bonneville's  command- 
ing position  In  the  north.  My  answer  Is  that 
In  electric  power  distribution,  control  does 
not  come  from  the  act  of  power  generation 
or  at  the  upper  end  of  any  Intertie.  Con- 
uol  comes  down  at  the  load  centers — In  the 
last  transmission  mile,  so  to  speak— where, 
under  this  package  deal,  the  P.G  &  E  ,  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  the  San  Diego  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Co.  would  be  In  charge.  They  would 
have  transmission  control — cash  register  con- 
trol. In  no  case  would  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  control  where  It  counts,  so  far  as 
California   power   users   are   concerned. 

My  final  point  has  to  do  with  those  who 
have  told  us  that,  after  3  years  of  discussion 
since  1961,  they  are  tired  of  fighting  for  a 
Federal  Intertie  •  •  •  that  the  fight  for  a 
Federal  line  has  been  lost.  To  them  I  ask. 
when  has  the  fight  been  made  by  the  present 
administration  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior?  The  Congress  In  1962  voted  funds 
to  start  an  all-Federal  Intertie,  with  a  corol- 
lary Injunction  to  the  Secretary  to  explore 
other  possibilities.  He  has  done  so,  with 
the  package  proposal  we  now  have  before 
us.     'What  kind  of  fight  Is  this? 

As  for  myself,  I  first  Introduced  an  ex- 
ploratory Federal  Intertie  bill  in  1948  That 
was  16  years  ago.  Now  the  Issue  finally 
Is  coming  to  a  head.  I  am  not  ready  to  sur- 
render.    I  am  not  that  tired. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  repeat  my 
strong  conviction  that  the  public  interest 
can  be  served  only  If  one — at  least  one — all- 
Federal  line  Is  built  through  California  prior 
to  or  simultaneously  with  any  combination 
of  private  lines.  I  testified  on  this  point 
before  this  committee  a  year  ago,  on  June 
21  1963.  I  did  not  then  ask  and  I  do  not 
now  ask  for  a  100-percent  Federal  Intertie 
package.  I  ask  only  that  at  least  one  Fed- 
eral line  be  routed  through  California  with 
top  or  equal  priority  in  time  of  construction 
Since  this  cannot  be  achieved  tinder  the 
present  proposal  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  I  suggest  we  take  a  llttie  more 
time  for  rcanalyels  and  reflection.  Let  tis 
think  a  little  more  about  the  Interests  of 
power  consumers,  water  users,  and  taxpayers 
everywhere.  Let  us  not  base  this  crucial  de- 
cision at  this  time  only  In  terms  of  Bonne- 
vlUe'8  red  ink.     I  respectfully  request.  Mr. 
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Chairman,  that  you  deny  any  funda  whatao- 
ever  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  lor 
any  west  coast  Intertle  construction  at  thli 
time. 

HJa.  6387 

(Mr.  Engle,  of  California,  Introduced  th« 
following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  th« 
Committee  on  Public  Lands) 

A  bill  to  conserve  water  and  power  for  Irri- 
gation and  related  purposes  and  to  con- 
serve petroleum  used  In  power  generation 
and  to  direct  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  transmissloa  lines 
Interconnecting  Federal  power  systems  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  northern  and  central 
California 

Be  it  enacted  by  tKe  Senate  and.  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purpose  of  conserving  water  and  power  for 
Irrigation  and  related  purposes  and  to  con- 
serve petroleiun  used  In  fxjwer  generation, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  such 
agency  or  agencies  In  the  Dep>artment  of  the 
Interior  as  he  may  select,  Is  hereby  directed 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  such 
transmission  lines  as  may  be  required  In  his 
Judgment,  for  the  adequate  Interconnection 
of  the  power  generating,  marketing  and 
transmission  facilities  heretofore  or  hereafter 
constructed  and/or  administered  by  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  and/or  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  the  States  of 
California,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

S«c.  3.  The  construction  costs  of  such 
Interconnecting  transmission  lines  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the 
projects  or  systems  Interconnected  and  shall 
be  amortized  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
governing  the  amortization  of  such  invest- 
ments In  connection  with  the  projects  or 
systems  to  which  they  are  apportioned.  Op- 
eration and  maintenance  costs  of  such  lines 
shall  be  apportioned  annually  among  the 
projects  or  systems  Interconnected  and  shall 
be  returned  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
governing  the  return  of  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  of  the  projects  or  systems 
to  which  they  are  apportioned. 

Sic.  3.  The  system  of  origin  shall  have  flrst 
right  to  any  and  all  px>wer  of  Uiat  system 
Without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  any 
other  system  or  systems.  Exportiitlon  of 
power  from  any  system  shall  be  limited  to 
dump  or  waste  power  except  that  exporta- 
tion of  firm  and /or  secondary  power  or 
power  of  other  classifications  may  occuf  only 
on  certification  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
system  of  origin  that  there  Is  a  surplus  of 
that  classification  to  the  needs  of  that 
system^. 

Sic.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
sums  as  may  be  required  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 
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The  1964  Alcoa  Student  Design  Merit 
Award  Winners 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  rxoaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2.  1964 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  briUiance 
demonstrated  by  young  men  and  women 
of  America  gives  constant  hope  of  an 
ever  greater  America  on  tomorrow.  I 
am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  a  1964 


Alcoa  Student  Design  Merit  Award  win- 
ner waa  George  C.  Cowglll  m,  of  Panama 
City  Beach,  Fla.,  In  my  district.  He  Is 
a  student  at  Auburn  UnlveraHy.  His 
award  was  based  on  the  design  of  a 
thermoplastic  heat  seaming  machine. 
He  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C. 
Cowglll,  Jr..  his  father  being  a  prominent 
Panama  City  businessman.  The  follow- 
ing account  appeared  In  the  June  10 
Issue  of  Design  News,  which  also  featured 
young  Cowglll 's  machine  on  Its  front 
cover: 

Th«  1964  Alcoa  Stitdint  Dksicn  Merit 

AWASD    WiNNEBS 

(By  E.  J.  Stefanldes,  Central  States  editor) 

Sponsored  by  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America,  the  Alcoa  Student  Design  Merit 
Awards  program  Is  an  annual  competition 
designed  to  encourage  creativity  among  In- 
dustrial-design students.  Six  schools  are  In- 
vited each  year  to  participate  In  the  program. 
The  faculty  of  each  school  defines  the  assign- 
ment and  the  rules  by  which  the  student's 
efforts  will  be  judged.  The  rules,  therefore, 
reflected  the  variations  in  subject-matter 
emphasis  and  teaching  techniques  at  the 
various  schools.  The  end  result  was  a  wide 
variety  of  products  and  concepts  covering 
human  needs  ranging  from  feeding  the 
hungry  to  providing  the  tools  for  manu- 
facture of  the  necessities  of  life. 

M.^TERIAL-S    trSAGK 

A  secondary  object  of  the  program  Is  to 
encourage  the  students  to  explore  alumi- 
num as  a  material  for  use  In  their  own  de- 
signs. When  viewed  from  this  standpoint, 
the  results  lead  to  the  interesting  conclu- 
sion that,  as  a  grcnip,  the  students  were 
more  concerned  with  mechanical  properties 
and  ease  of  fabrication  than  with  the  In- 
herent decorative  versatility  of  the  material. 
Thus,  they  tended  to  u.se  aluminum  pri- 
marily as  a  material  of  construction,  varying 
product  forms  and  fabricating  techniques 
to  solve  mechanical  design  problems  rather 
than  for  creation  of  purely  esthetic  ef- 
fects. 

In  applying  aluminum  in  their  designs, 
the  students  also  appeared  to  be  well  versed 
in  the  state  of  the  art,  using  or  specifying 
thQ  latest  techniques  and  product  forms. 
These  Included  such  concepts  as  fluldlzed- 
bed  coatings,  honeycomb  sandwich  panels, 
and  Impact  extrusion.s. 

EXPLORING  THE    MATKRIAL 

Among  the  award  winners,  only  one  group, 
the  students  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  appeared  to  approach  the  prob- 
leni  from  the  literal  standpoint  of  exploring 
the  material.  This  group,  motivated  by  the 
excellent  formablllty  of  aluminum,  created 
a  low-energy  process  for  producing  com- 
pound-curved, three-dimensional  shapes 
without  Intricate  dies.  To  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  the  process,  they  then  de- 
veloped a  machine  from  cast-off  parts  and 
actually  produced  a  number  of  experimental 
samples.  The  results  of  their  work  Indi- 
cate that  the  process  has  considerable  merit 
and  could  become,  with  further  development, 
a  practical  method  for  production  of  com- 
plex shapes  from  aluminum  sheet. 

OVKRALL   REStJLTS 

A  survey  of  the  award-winning  designs 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  field  of  In- 
dustrial design  Is  dally  becoming  more  close- 
ly allied  to  design  engineering.  If  these 
schools  are  truly  representative  of  trends  in 
the  field,  we  can  expect  the  coming  genera- 
tion of  industrial  designers  to  be  more  and 
more  concerned  with  human  needs  and  func- 
tional capabilities  In  their  design  work. 

(Not*. — Thermoplastic  heat-seaming  ma- 
chine was  top  sward  winner  at  Auburn  Uni- 
versity School  of  Architecture  and  Arts. 
Machine  was  designed  by  George  C.  Cowglll 


in,  for  use  by  small  fabric  and  uphoUt*r- 
operators.  Equipped  with  thermostatic^ 
controlled,  electrically  heated  rollers  u  u 
capable  of  Joining  a  wide  range  of  tvD€«  nr.^ 
thicknesses  (0,004  to  0.081  Inch)  of  ^^ 
plastic  material.  Rollers  are  driven  by  foot" 
swltch-energlzed  electrtc  mou^r  and  an 
pressure  loaded.  Seam  width  can  be  varied 
from  oce-aUteenth  to  one-fourth  Inch.  & 
terlor  housing  Is  designed  as  aluminum  di* 
casting  to  provide  strength,  lightness  and 
formablllty.  In  production.  It  would  h« 
fluldlzed  bed  coated  for  Improved  appear 
ance.  Housing  Is  contoured  to  permit  ma' 
terlal  to  pile  up  during  gathering  and  work" 
ing  and  to  provide  unlimited  forwanl 
backward,  and  turning  of  material  belni^ 
Joined.)  ^ 


The  Most  Dangerous  Period  of  the  Col4 
War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH   CAXOLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  8,  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  <rf 
my  colleagues  another  outstanding  re- 
port from  the  American  Security  Council 
on  U.S_.  strategy  In  the  war  with  the 
forces  of  communism.  This  report  is  en- 
titled "The  Most  Dangerous  Period  of 
the  Cold  War,"  and  was  published  on 
June  29,  1964.  It  was  written  by  the  new 
national  editor  for  Washington  Report 
of  the  American  Security  Council,  Mr 
William  GUL  Mr.  Gill  Is  an  award-win- 
nlng  reporter  and  contributor  to  major 
national  magazines. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  excellent  report  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  f  ollqws : 

Thk  Most   Dangerous  Period   or   the  Cold 
Wab 

On  a  recent  cross-country  tour  of  major 
Air  Force  installations  I  stopped  off  at  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  headquarters  near 
Omaha.  Deep  beneath  the  earth  In  the  SAC 
command  control  center  where  the  famous 
red  phones  are  poised,  there  was  little  evi- 
dence that  the  dedicated  men  who  man 
America's  strategic  ramparts  have  been  lulled 
by  the  present  climate  of  accommodation. 
But  they  are  clearly  worried  that  the  peace 
offensive  will  cause  the  United  States  to  drop 
its  guard.  Some  believe,  in  fact,  that  we  are 
already  embarked  on  a  planned  program  of 
de  facto  unilateral  disarmament. 

••This."  tersely  observed  one  senior  SAC 
officer,  '•is  the  most  dangerous  period  of  the 
cold  war.  In  1960,  at  Villach,  Austria, 
Nlklta  KiuTishchev  said:  'Life  Is  short  and  I 
want  to  see  the  Red  flag  fly  over  the  whole 
world  In  my  lifetime.  Here  at  SAC  we  are 
acutely  conscious  of  the  fact  that  4  years 
have  elapsed  since  Khrushchev  made  that 
boast.     And  he  Lsnt  getting  any  younger.' 

Another  veteran  SAC  officer  called  1964 
"a  very  critical  year."  ReluctanUy,  he  elab- 
orated: "Tot  the  flrst  time  In  the  history 
of  the  Air  Porce — or  of  the  old  Army  Air 
Corps — we  have  no  new  major  follow-on  of- 
fensive weapons  or  delivery  systems  In  active 
development.     Not  one." 

Gen.  Curtis  K.  LeMay,  Air  Force  Chief 
of  Staff,  has  warned  Congress  that  the  So- 
viet   Union    may   rapidly   be  narrowing  the 


,„„unent  lead  the  United  States  has  held 
^!^e  stsTt  of  the  oold  war.  To  counter 
ST^rS^mgs  of  General  LeMay  snd  other 
SfJledgeable  experts  President  Johnson  re- 
SSri^vulged  the  details  of  Amertca.  mUl. 
2^  might,  which,  he  said.  Is  stronger  •than 
^^versary  or  combination  of  adver- 
!^-"  This  is  undoubtedly  true— today, 
^t  It  U  not  the  present  status  of  our  de- 
Srent  force  that  LeMay  and  the  others  are 
!^  deeply  concerned  about.  It  Is  the  capa- 
Sutv  of  that  force,  to  use  the  words  of  one 
Sgh-ranklng  Air  Force  man,  "tomorrow  and 
the  day  after  tomorrow" 

A  nartlal  checklist  of  programs  dropped, 
curtailed,  or  delayed  by  the  Department  of 
?S«ise  gives  some  Idea  of  why  General 
T*Mav  and  top  SAC  officers  are  concerned: 

(1)  Pluto  the  low-flying,  atomic-powered 
nilBsUe  that  many  believe  could  be  the  most 
oowerful      single     weapon      yet     conceived, 

mothballed  In  n^<l-'^°«  J'^^'^^'^^^,***: 
cause  of  resistance  from  the  Department  of 
Defense,  particularly  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering. 

(2)  The  X-aO  Dyna-Soar,  once  viewed  as 
the  key  to  America's  military  operations  In 
space  summarily  scrapped  6  months  ago 
after  MOO  million  had  already  been  spent 
on  Its  development. 

(3)  The  B-70,  follow-on  manned  bomber 
designed  to  fly  at  70,000  feet  at  mach  3.  cut 
back  to  development  of  three  experimental 
prototypes.  Meanwhile,  all  producUon  of 
B-62'8  and  B-68  Hustlers  has  been  halted 
and  the  B-52  Is  being  phased  out  In  favor 
of  Mlnuteman  missiles  with  far  smaller  bomb 
loads  As  of  June,  the  United  States  had 
more  missiles  on  the  firing  line  than  manned 
bombers  and  the  Imbalance  wUl  continue  to 
grow   greaUy  reducing  our  overall  firepower. 

(4)  AMPSS— the  Air  Forces  new  •'ad- 
vanced manned  precision  strike  system" — 
will  never  get  off  the  drawing  board  If  De- 
fense Secretary  McNamara  has  his  way. 
Although  slower  than  the  B-70,  the  Air 
Porce  U  willing  to  setUe  for  AMPSS.  But 
McNamara  makes  It  clear  that  he  plans  to 
do  away  with  SAC's  bomber  fieet  entirely 
and  has  told  Congress  '•we  have  no  plaJ^ 
»   •    •  to  produce  a  successor  to  the  B-52." 

(5)  B-47,  once  SAC's  mainstay,  has  been 
consigned  to  the  graveyard  although  Gen. 
Thomas  S.  Power,  SAC  commander,  regards 
U  as  •still  an  extremely  effective  system." 
Oversea  bases  for  this  medium-range 
bomber  are  being  abandoned  and  480  B^7'8 
are  scheduled  to  fuel  the  "bomber  bonfire  " 
which  the  United  SUtes  and  the  U.S.S  R.  are 
reported  close  to  agreement  on  at  the  Geneva 
dlfiarmament  negotiations. 

(6)  The  controversial  TFX  medlum- 
ninge  fighter-bomber  Is  running  Into  diffi- 
culty. It  has  been  argued  that  oversea  air 
bases  would  no  longer  be  needed  because 
the  Navy  version  of  TFX  (P-lll-B)  would 
operate  from  carriers.  At  the  end  of  May. 
the  Department  of  Defense  admitted  the 
F-lll-B  Is  driayed  a  year  because  of  weight 
problems  about  which  the  Navy  had  long 
ago  warned  Secretary  McNamara. 

(7)  AUas  missiles,  which  cost  U.S.  tax- 
payers $5.4  billion,  are  being  Junked.  Ad- 
mittedly, this  first  effective  ICBM  Is  vulner- 
able because  of  Its  soft-site  above  ground 
launch  pad.  But  the  129  Atlases  produced 
u>  date  can  still  carry  nuclear  warheads  six 
to  eight  times  greater  than  the  smaller  solid- 
fuel  Mlnuteman  upon  which  the  Department 
of  Defense  now  places  Its  main  reliance. 

(8)  Thor  and  Jupiter,  Intermediate  range 
missiles,  were  removed  In  1963  from  the 
United  Kingdom  (60),  Italy  (30),  and 
Turkey  (16).  Their  retention  In  these  three 
countries  would  have  served  to  greatly  com- 
plicate Soviet  strike  strategy  by  loading  the 
enemy  with  additional  missions. 

(9)  Skybolt,  alr-to-surface  weapons  sys- 
tem canceled  over  BrltUh  objections  In  1962. 
The  British  had  been  willing  to  bypass  their 
own  Blue  Steel  system  In  favor  of  Skybolt 
but  are  now  forced  to  continue  working  on 
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Blue  Steel,  which  they  readily  admit  U  In- 

'*7lO)   Bomarc-A  missiles— all  196  of  them— 
phased  out  over  tbe  past  year. 

(11)   Nlke-Zeus,  believed  an  answer  to  the 
search  for  an  antimissile  missile,  shelved  In 
;!^of  the  Nlke-X,  "Without",  as  McNama« 
puts  It,  "any  commitment  at  this  time  to  Its 
ultimate   production  and   deployment^      to 
mid-June  the  administration  Indicated  fur- 
ther delay  In  a  decision  on  an  antlmlssUe  mis- 
sile until  next  year  despite  a  warning  by  Oen_ 
Maxwell   D    Taylor,   Chairman  of   the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  that  If  the  Soviets  beat  us 
to  this  system  "we  face  the  possibility  of  a 
cold  war  defeat."    (Some  Intelligence  sources 
claim   the  Soviet  already  has  beaten   us   to 
It,  and  Is  now  deploying  antimissile  mlssUes 
around  Its  major  cities.) 

(12)  Typhon  frigates  and  weapons  systems 
for  Navy  deleted  from  fiscal  1965  budget  be- 
cause. McNamarra  says,  they  are  "too  large, 
complex,  and  expensive  to  be  deployed. 

The   list  could   go  on   and   on.     It  would 
ranee  from  the  scrapping  of  plans  for  con- 
struction   of    a    deep    underground    support 
center  for  SAC.  through  the  phasing  out  of 
a  dozen  other  operational  weapons  8y8tems_ 
But    there    is    even    more    evidence    that 
America  Is,  In  fact,  far  gone  down  the  suicidal 
road     toward    unilateral     disarmament.     In 
April    Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Roswell 
Gllpatrlck    announced    the    administrations 
eoal   of  a  26-percent  reduction  In  military 
expenditures  by  July  1,  1966.    Already,  severe 
cutbacks  In  defense  expenditures  are  creat- 
InK  a  vast  pool  of  unemployed  among  skilled 
technicians  and   scientists.     Defense  spend- 
ing, which  for  years  ran  around  10  percent 
of  gross  national  product.  Is  presently  under 
9  percent  and  is  expected  to  sink  to  6  percent 
within  4  years. 

A  Justification  for  defense  cuts  on  this 
sweeping  scale  might  be  hard  proof  that 
the  Soviet  Is  making  compensatory  reduc- 
tions in  Its  own  armament.  But  leading  U.S. 
Intelligence  experts  Inform  me  that  there  ^ 
absolutely  no  real  evidence  that  the  U.S.s.R. 

U  disarming.  ^  ^.  „    „„   T,r.f 

The   apostles   of   acconunodatlon   are   not, 

however,  concerned  with  I"^"'Kf»^5,,;"^ 
ports.  They  argue  that  It  Is  up  to  the  United 
itates  to  "take  the  flrst  steps  toward  pea^e^ 
The  test  ban  treaty,  under  which  we  waived 
on-site  inspection,  is  not  enough.  They 
claim  that  only  when  we  permit  the  Soviet 
to  achieve  military  "parity"  can  we  prove 
our  good  faith  and  the  credibility  of  our 
deep  desire  for  peace. 

■nie  test  ban  treaty  has  already  Imposed 
a  serious  handicap  on  U.S.  technology.     It 
not  only  hampers  development  of  an  effec- 
tive antl-mlsslle-mlsslle  system,  but  prevents 
us  from  devising  a  way  to  offset  the  electro- 
magnetic pulse  from  hlgh-altltude  bursts  of 
50  to  100  megaton  bombs.     Many  scientists 
suspect  that  such  explosions  would  render 
our  missiles  useless  and  completely  disrupt 
our   warning  and  communications   systems. 
If  on  top  of  this  critical  handicap,  our  de- 
fense planners  continue   to  hold  down  de- 
velopment of  weapons  and  delivery  systems 
designed  to  maintain  America's  massive  de- 
terrent   power,    the    free   world    may.    much 
sooner   than   anyone   now    foresees,   be   con- 
fronted   by    the    Kremlin    with    the    fateful 
choice— "Surrender   or  die." 


Prayer  in   Public   Schools 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOTTTM   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  8, 1964 
Mr    THURMOND.     Mr.    President    I 
have  been  Impressed  with  an  editorial 


commentary  by  the  distinguished  Mid 
able  Congressman  from  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina,  the  Honorable 
ALBERT  W,  Watson,  on  the  subject  of 
prayers  and  Bible  reading  in  our  schools. 
This  editorial  was  broadcast  by  televi- 
sion staUon  WBTW.  in  Florence  S  C 
on  July  2.  1964,  in  accordance  with  that 
station's  policy  of  permitting  responses 
to  editorial  comments  by  the  station. 

I  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
people  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina,  in  which  district 
I  have  the  honor  to  reside,  have  dem- 
onstrated  in   a   recent  poll   Uiat   they 
staunchly  back  Mr.  Watson  in  his  strong 
stand  against  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  against  prayers  and  Bible  read- 
ing    Congressman  Watson  has  recently 
released   a    poU   of   constituents    which 
shows  that  90  percent  of  people  in  his 
district  are  against  these  court  decisions. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial   response   printed   in   the   Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  ^.^    .  ^ 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
RESPONSE   TO    Prayer   in    Ptjblic    Schools 
Edttorlal 
The    following    response    to   WBTW's   edi- 
torial   on    "Prayer    in    Public    Schools,      Is 
from  South  Carolina  Representative  Albert 
W    Watson    of  the  Second  District. 

Congressman  Watson  said,  "While  there  is 
much  honest  disagreement  on  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  prohlblUng  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  in  the  public  schools  of  America. 
I  believe  the  Court's  Interpretation  of  the 
first  amendment  Is  exactly  the  opposite  to 
what  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  had  in 
mind  Seeking  to  protect  the  people  from 
a  state  religion,  they  designed  the  amend- 
ment to  guarantee  to  all  Americans  freedom 
of  religion,  not  freedom  from  religion.  ' 

Congressman  Watson  continued.  "Cer- 
tainly a  law  or  decision  of  a  court  should 
not  dlscouragfr-much  less  forbid— the  offer- 
ing of  a  voluntary  prayer  or  the  reading  of  a 
few  verses  of  Scripture.  For  the  Supreme 
Court  to  forbid  such  Is  in  actuality  protect- 
ing the  atheists  and  agnostics  to  the  point 
of  virtually  establishing  atheism  as  a  state 
religion,  the  thing  our  forefathers  sought  to 
prohibit." 

Congressman  Watson  said  further,  "'The 
argument  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  a  stigma 
would  be  placed  upon  the  chUd  of  the  non- 
believer  who  voluntarily  leaves  the  classroom 
during  a  brief  period  of  devoUon  U  a  dubious 
one  at  best.  The  atheist,  by  deciding  against 
the  beliefs  of  the  majority,  has.  In  fact, 
chosen  to  separate  himself,  and  It  Is  rldlcu- 
lous  for  him  to  ask  society  to  subordinate  Its 
wishes  in  order  to  protect  him  against  some- 
thing of  his  own  choosing. 

While  everyone  will  agree  that  it  Is  the 
primary  responsibility  of  the  church  and 
home  to  provide  a  child  with  religious  In- 
struction." Bald  congressman  Watson,  it  1b 
Illogical  for  the  Court  to  conclude  that  the 
Government  and  school  officials  should  tell 
the  child  that  the  Bible  reading  and  prayer 
he  learned  through  the  church  and  the  home 
are  Illegal  and  unconstitutional  In  a  class- 
room ThU  places  the  Government  in  a  posi- 
tion of  opposition  to  religion  rather  than 
a  proper  position  of  neutrality." 

Congressman  Watson  also  wrote.  "Many 
In  South  Carolina  are  under  the  false  Impres- 
sion that,  because  schools  are  stlU  conduct- 
ing brief  devotlonals  In  spite  of  the  Court  s 
d^islon.  this  condition  will  continue.  How- 
ever, you  can  rest  assured  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  enforce  the  decision  to  the 
point  of  doing  away  with  all  such  devotional 
periods.  Unless  the  Supreme  Court  Is 
checked"   Congressman   Watson    concluded, 
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"the  freedom  of  Americaiu  to  express  trust 
In  God  In  &ny  place  other  than  the  church, 
synago^e.  or  home,  la  In  serious  Jeopardy." 
TMb  has  been  a  response  to  a  WBTW  edi- 
torial trom  South  Carolina  Representative 
Albbr  W.  Watson  of  the  Second  District. 


July  8 


Broommakert  Haviiif  Troable  Witb 
Imports 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

or    NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2,  1964 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  Include  the  following 
article  from  the  Omaha,  Nebr.,  World 
HenLld,  of  Wednesday,  July  1.  The  story 
outlines  the  desperate  straits  of  a  small 
business  located  In  the  town  of  Deshler, 
Nebr. 

This  business  is  another  suffering  from 
the  efforts  of  the  administration's  current 
attempts  to  help  business  firms  of  other 
nations  at  the  expense  of  our  own. 

The  story  follows : 

[From    the    Omaha     (Nebr.)     World-Herald, 

July  1.  19641 

DssHLEH      Has      Bio      Stake — Broommakers 

Ha  VINO  TaouBLK  WrrH  Imposts 

(By  Tom  Allan) 
Deshlcr,  Nxbr. — A  new  broom  may  sweep 
clean  but  Lf  Ifs  a  foreign  Import,  It  may  be 
helping  to  curtaU  If  not  wipe  out  part  of 
a  small  but  Important  American  Industry. 
Like  foreign  Imports  of  steel  and  beef, 
receipt  of  cheaply  made  foreign  brooms  from 
Mexico  and  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  of 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary  Is 
hurting   the  U.S.    business   economy. 

The  concern  was  voiced  this  week  by  V.  C. 
Struve,  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Desnier  Broom  Factory,  Inc,  "the 
world's  largest." 

"It  Is  safe  to  say,"  he  said,  "that  If  the 
com  broom  Industry  does  not  receive  relief 
through  present  legislation,  It  la  certainly 
possible  that  many  of  the  present  manufac- 
turers now  in  business  will  be  forced  to  re- 
duce  production    or    to   close    their   doors. 

He  gave  Qgures  showing  that  In  the  last  2 
years  84  UjS.  broom  manufacturers  have  had 
to  shut  down. 

"In  fact,  since  1960  there  have  been  more 
than  200  broom  factories  with  from  3 
to  as  many  as  60  employees  each  that  have 
closed  their  doors  mainly  because  of  the  for- 
eign Imports  which  are  Increasing  each  year 
substantially."  he  said. 

"Last  year  alone.  5  million  brooms,  whisk 
brooms  and  toy  brooms  were  Imported     This 
roughly  covers  nearly  one-flfth  of  the  Amer- 
ican corn  broom  usage  each  year." 
The  problem: 

The  American  manufacturer  cannot  hope 
to  compete  with  foreign  Imports  because  of 
higher  wages  In  the  United  States 

Mr.  Struve  said  his  skilled  broom  winders 
earn  from  tl  86  to  •2.65  an  hour.  In  Mexico 
the  pay  for  most  skilled  broom  makers  is 
about  11.25  a  day. 

The  result:  Importers  can  get  good-grade 
Mexican  brooms  for  M  a  doeen  compared 
with  $9.25  a  doeen  for  the  lowest  priced 
brand  made  here. 

The  industry  was  heartened  and  then  dis- 
appointed lact  year. 

The  Tarlir  Ccxnmlsslon  unanimously  rec- 
ommended  protection    for    the   com    broom 


industry  by  duties  on  Imports  beaed  on  a 
cost  equal  to  the  American  selling  price. 

But  President  Kennedy  turned  down  the 
recommendation,  stating  that  In  bis  opinion 
the  broom  Industry  did  not  need  tlie  relief, 
Mr.  Struve  said. 

Two  bUls  are  now  in  the  congreesional 
hopper  to  provide  relief.  Both  would  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect  to  duty 
rates  on   com  brooms. 

The  bills  would  yield  a  duty  of  •2.88  a 
dozen  for  floor  brooms  and  96  cents  a  doasen 
for  whisk  brooms,  short  of  equaling  pro- 
duction costs  but  still  of  substantial  benefit 
to  domestic  Industry. 

While  optimistic  about  passage  of  the 
bills.  Mr.  Struve  said  the  industry  La  "ex- 
tremely worried  about  the  action  President 
Johnson  may  take." 

Mr.  Struve  stressed  that  the  American 
broom  Industry  does  not  want  to  be  favored. 

"All  we  want  Is  Just  an  equal  opportunity 
to  compete  on  the  American  domestic  mar- 
ket," he  said. 

Much  more  Is  at  stake,  he  said,  than  the 
broom    manufacturing   industry. 

Involved  are  farmers  who  raise  broom 
com;  lumber  dealers  who  supply  the  broom 
handles;  steel,  fabric,  twine,  and  paint  com- 
panies who  supply  other  manufacturing  ma- 
terials;   and    the   transportation    Industry. 

Much  is  also  at  stake  In  this  Thayer  Coun- 
ty community  of  1.000.  The  74-year-old 
facttwy  here  has  approximately  80  em- 
ployees. Eighty  families  constitute  almost  a 
third  of  the  population. 


The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  De- 
cision in  the  Darlington  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  8,  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
editor  of  the  Times  L  Democrat,  of 
Orangeburg.  S.C.  has  called  attention,  in 
his  July  1,  1964,  issue,  to  important  legis- 
lation now  pending  In  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  I  refer  to  H.R.  10642  and 
S.  2744  which  would  give  legislative  sanc- 
tion to  a  businessman's  inherent  right  to 
close  his  business  for  whatever  reason 
he  may  choose.  I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2744. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  editorial  comments  on  this  Important 
subject  by  Mr.  Dean  Livingston,  the  able 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Times  & 
Democrat. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let   Your   Views  Be   Known 
Do  you.  as  a  businessman,  believe  that  it 
is  your  Inherent  right  U)  close  your  business 
whenever  you  see  fit,  regardless  of  the  rea- 
son? 

If  so.  you  may  have  a  .surprise  in  store 
for  you.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  prodded  by  labor  unions,  has  brought 
a  case  before  the  US  Supreme  Court  which 
would  deprive  an  employer  of  the  right  of 
going  out  of  business  unless  a  union  which 
represents  his  employees  agrees  to  the  step. 
The  unions  are  taking  the  position  that  It 
Is  illegiU.  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  that  set 
up  the  NLRB,  for  an  employer  to  close  down 


aU  or  any  part  of  his  business  If  It  can  k. 
eetabUshed  that  such  action  was  takn  hi 
avoid  signing  a  contract  with  the  unlonT^ 

That  Is  BlmUar  to  an  imaginary  c»a»  to 
which  John  Doe's  customers  might  mtk  S 
prevent  him  from  going  out  of  buslnea,  u  ^ 
U  not  making  the  profit  he  believes  he  ihoiUd 
make,  or  is  actually  losing  money. 

U.S.  Representative  Woxiam  Jinkimm 
BsTAN  DoRN  In  the  House  has  Introduced  s 
bin  to  clarify  the  Taft-HarUey  law  in  thta 
respect  (  H.R.  10642 ) .  Substantially  the  same 
bill  is  now. before  the  Senate,  Introduced  b* 
Senator  John  Towek,  Republican,  of  Teas. 
and  Senator  Bamy  Goldwatek,  Republtoua! 
of  Arizona  (S.  2744).  ^^ 

The  background  of  the  Issue  started  in 
1956  When  the  Darlington  Manufacturlnt 
Co.  at  Darlington  closed  its  mills  and  www 
out  of  business  shortly  after  the  textUs 
workers  union  won  an  election  by  a  narrov 
margin  to  represent  the  employees. 

The  NLRB  stepped  into  the  picture,  clalnt- 
Ing  that  Deering  Milllkln  it  Co.  and  otbe 
related  corporations  held  an  ownership  inter- 
est In  the  closed  company.  Deering  Mlllikea 
was  ordered  to  provide  back  pay  for  the  Dar- 
Ungton  workers  until  they  obtained  equiv- 
alent Jobs  with  other  companies. 

It  got  short  shrift  from  a  VJS.  district  court 
of  appeals,  which  held.  In  part,  that  "to  go 
out  of  business  in  total,  or  to  discontinue  !t 
in  part,  permanently  at  any  time,  we  think 
was  Darlington's  absolute  prerogative" 
Hence  the  NLRB's  appeal  to  the  High  Court 
If  the  NLRB  wins.  It  would  become  th# 
ultimate  arbiter  of  whether  a  man  faced  with 
an  unprofitable  business  can  be  forced  to  stay 
in  business  until  his  capital  and  resources 
are  exhausted  and  he.  himself,  goes  bankrupt. 
No  one  knows  yet  what  the  Supreme  Court 
will  do.  But  If  it  follows  Its  usual  trend, 
one  can  expect  the  NLRB  to  win  out.  The 
Dorn  and  the  Tower-Gtoldwater  bills  are  de- 
signed to  thwart  the  NLRB.  South  Carollna'i 
Senators  and  Representatives,  imdoubtedly, 
will  support  the  bills.  If  Orangeburgers  havs 
influence  with  any  out-of-State  solons,  or 
have  friends  who  have  such  Infiuence,  now 
would  be  a  good  time  to  acquaint  them  with 
their  views. 


Panama  Canal  Policy:    Dang^eroai 
Failin^i  of  State  Department 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  2,  1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
most  crucial  foreign  affairs  policy  mat- 
ters to  come  before  the  Congress  in  many 
years  have  been  those  affecting  the 
Panama  Canal  and  interoceanic  canals 
generally.  Expounded  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  many  occasions  by  my  able  and 
brilliant  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood],  the  canal  problem,  espe- 
cially the  role  played  by  the  Department 
of  State,  has  become  a  subject  of  na- 
tional interest  and  concern. 

Featured  by  indecision,  timidity,  and 
downright  incompetence,  the  conduct  of 
our  relations  with  Panama  concerning 
the  Panama  Canal  culminated  on  Jan- 
uary &-11.  1964.  in  Red  led  and  directed 
mob  assaults  on  the  Canal  Zone,  killing  * 
a  number  of  our  soldiers,  endangering 
the  lives  of  our  citizens,  and  Jeopardizing 
the  security  of  the  canal  Itself. 
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Tt  was  therefore,  with  the  greatest  in- 
J«it  th'at  I  read,  in  the  June  1964  issue 
S^Se  Reader's  Digest,  a  thoughtful  and 
^.^able  article  on  "The  Dangerous  Pail- 
J,m  of  our  State  Department."  by  Hon. 
SSfK  J  Laxjschi:,  distinguished  senior 
Cnator  from  Ohio  and  member  of  the 
flinate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
nte  especially  gratifying  that  In  this  re- 
ieallng  article  Senator  Lauschk  empha- 
sizes our  failures  at  Panama. 

The  major  part  of  the  indicated  article 

follows: 

THE  DANGEROUS  FAILINGS  OF  OUR  STAT» 
Detartment 

(The    Government    agency    primarily    re- 
.nonslble  for  fighting  the  cold  war  Is  a  study 
liindeclslon.  timidity,  and  Inefficiency.     Re- 
sult:  were  in  danger  of  losing  tbat  war.) 
(By  Senator  Frank  J  L^uscHE) 

In  every  comer  of  the  world  we  are  los- 
InK  KTOund  to  the  Communlst.s.  From  Pana- 
ma to  Cambodia  to  Ghana  to  Bolivia  to  Indo- 
neela  we  are  belittled,  butered.  and  back- 
nedal'lntt.  Our  flag  Is  trampled,  our  pres- 
l^  and  power  are  fiouted  Our  embassies 
trt  mobbed,  our  officials  threatened  or  ar- 
rested at  gunpoint.    Respect  for  our  strength 

''^'the'  agency  re^ponsblle  for  our  foreign 
relations,  the  State  Department  must  stand 
chlefiy   accountable    for    our   defeats    in   the 
long    struggle     against     communism.       The 
harsh  fact  Is  that  State  U  not  equipped  to 
cope  with  the  explosive  conflicts  our  enemies 
are  stirring.     Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
la   a   sincere,    devoted    diplomat    who   works 
tirelessly   to   do   the   best   Job   he   can;    but, 
unfortunately,    the    vast    organization    over 
which  he  presides  contains  long-entrenched 
and  frequently  misguided  men  whose  views 
too  often  account  for  our  unsuccessful  poli- 
cies    Thus,  while  our  opponents  run  circles 
around   us.   these   ofBclals,    from   their  lofty 
Klass-and-granite  heights  above  the  Potomac, 
persist  in  underplaying  Communist  advances. 
Consider  the  Department's  actions  during 
last  January's  revolution  in  Zanzibar.     After 
a  band  of  rebels,  at  least  30  of  them  trained 
In  Cuba,  seized  power,  statements  began  to 
ooze  out  of  our  foreign -policy  superstructure 
disparaging  the  importance  of  the  Commu- 
nists      "U-S.     Aids     Unconvinced     Pro-Reds 
Run  Zanzibar"  ran  a  New  York  Times  head- 
line based  on  one  State   briefing. 

Yet     State's    own     flies    revealed     that    a 
Zanzibar  political  office  had  been  set  up  in 
Havana  In  1961.     Cuban-Instructed  students 
had  returned  to  Zanzibar  shortly  before  the 
rebellion— and  State  knew  about  it     The  new 
Foreign   and   Defense   Minister.   Abdul   Rah- 
man Mohammed,  had  been  a  paid  ag-^nt  of 
the  Chinese   Communist   pre«8   agency— and 
State  knew  about  it.     Vice  President  Kasslm 
Hanga,  educated  in  Moscow  and  with  a  fa- 
natical hate-America  record,  had  st.alked  out 
of  a  meeting  last  fall  when  It  moved  to  ex- 
press regret  over  President  Kennedy's  assas- 
sination—and    State    knew    about    thls^  t<». 
But  what  did   State  do?     It  soft  P^f}^ 
the  grim  facts  and  clung  to  the  old  line  that 
the  coup  was   merely   a   nationalist   revolu- 
tion  that  bad   picked    up  some   Conununlst 
overtones.     Then    Red    China    announced    a 
half-mllllon-doUar  loan  to  Zanzibar,  and  our 
one  remaining  diplomat  was  given  24  hours 
to  pack  his  bags  and   get  out  of  "The  Peo- 
ple s  Republic  of  Zanzibar."    Four  days  later, 
at  State's  InsUtence,  we  responded  by  recog- 
nizing this  Communist-riddled  regime  which 
was  soon  to  demand  removal  of  our  space 
tracking  station  and  receive  Soviet  arms  and 
technicians.     Yet,  in  stark  contrast,  when  a 
now  antl-Communlst  regime  took  over  last 
fall  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  we  would  not 
recognize    It    although    we    knew    the    over- 
thrown   government    had    refused    to    crack 
down  on  serloue  Communist  infiltration. 
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Such  foollaihneas  can  lead  only  to  further 
failures.  Before  we  sufler  additional  set- 
backs, somettiing  must  be  done  now.  For  a 
campaign  Is  already  mounting  wltnin  our 
forel^pollcy  complex  to  change  our  atti- 
tudes toward  Communist*.  Honest  criticism 
of  cALT  State  Department,  especially  by  C^n- 
gress,  ha.  been  scorned  long  enough.  Real 
reforms  have  been  shelved  too  often.  My 
own  experience  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tlons  Committee,  plus  a  vast  amount  of  ma- 

^TaVn^is'l^strhas  a  habit  of  glueing 
over  critical  matters  until   they  turn   into 

'^'^Ssla  is  one  case.  More  than  2  years 
ISO  the  Department's  files  were  crammed 
with  hair-ralslng  evidence  revealing  how 
communist-leaning  President  Sukarno  had 
mortgaged  his  Government  to  the  hilt  to 
Tqulre^ovlet  military  aid.  while  accepting 
what  has  added  up  to  1780  n^'i»°"^ J^  "^^ 
Tcondmic  aid.  Naively  hoping  ^"^  the  best. 
Slate's  policymakers  insisted  we  keep  prop- 
nine  UD  Indonesia. 

^  because  we  did  not  dare  tell  Sukarno  to 
Klve  up  his  partnership  with  the  Russians 
^r  get  along  without  our  help,  a  dangerous 
small  war  Is  brewing  m  f^'^-^Sul^J^o 
threatens  to  crush  the  newly  formed  Federa- 
tion of  Malaysia  with  his  Russian  weapons, 
telllniT  us   "To  hell  with  your  aid. 

Mufh  the  same  foUy  has  been  evident  In 
our  policy  toward  Ghana.  For  more  than  3 
Zrs'^h/government  of  President  Kwame 
Nkrumah  has  been  degenerating  into  a 
Marxist  tyranny.  Again  we  ducked  a  ^w- 
down.  not  having  the  K^^^^,^°/?f  ,^^1 
mah  that  we  would  not  "^.^^'^^^^^J^S^^^ 
as  it  slide  toward  communism.  All  "»*  ^^"« 
SUte  issued  rosy  'fact  sheets,"  deluding  a 
recent  one  claiming  that  Ghana  ^^^ J^" 
lly  increasing  ties  of  friendship  with  the 
United  States."  Today  Ghana  has  all  but 
plunged  into  the  Soviet  orbit;  ou^-^Embassy 
has  Seen  mobbed  and  our  fiag  pulled  down 
by  Nkrumab's  stooges. 

To  force  State  to  rise  above  its  fears  of 
showdowns,  a  persistent  effort  must  be  made 
bv  both  the  press  and  Congress  t«  compel 
the  Department  to  tell  the  truth.  Coverup 
and  deception  are  too  often  Practiced  by 
misguided,  arrogant  officials  who  distrust  and 
fear  the  judgment  of  American  citizens. 

weakness  2.  State  too  frequently  forgets 
that  we  must  act  our  role  as  the  free  world  s 
leader,  and  enforce  our  rights  If  we  expect 

^N^^*or  nation  has  ever  achieved  peace 
without  courageous  use  of  its  might  at  proper 
times  The  calm  that  descended  over  Berlin 
and  other  crUls  points  after  President  Ken- 
nedy's dramatic  acUon  on  the  Soviet  missiles 
m  Cuba  in  October  1962  Is  proof.  Yet.  a 
deep-seated  feeling  is  too  oft«n  ^'f e'^^^** 
State  that  there's  something  sinful  about 
exercising  strength. 

Take  Vietnam.  In  the  wake  of  the  State 
Department-encouraged  overthrow  of  Pre«>- 
dent  Diem  last  November,  the  war  against 
the  communist  Vietcong  gravely  deteriorat- 
ed Nonetheless,  elements  in  our  State  De- 
partment conUnued  to  resist  the  one  obvious 
wTd  long  overdue  tactic:  hit-and-run  guer- 
rilla strikes  by  the  Vietnamese  against  the 
enemy  on  his  own  home  ground  In  North 
Vietnam.  To  be  sure,  this  Is  a  power 
maneuver,  but  the  alternative  may  be  to 
abandon  Vietnam— and  ultimately  the  rest 
of  southeast  Asia.— to  communism. 

State's  atUtude  toward  exercising  leader- 
ship was  also  obvious  after  the  bloody  Jan- 
uary riots  in  Panama.  Soviet,  Chinese,  and 
Cuban  propaganda  Instantly  spread  lies  that 
our  troops  had  slaughtered  innocent  Pana- 
manians. Then  Panama  lodged  a  charge  of 
"aggression"  against  us  before  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

Instead  of  responding  to  these  smears  m 


a  manner  befltUng  a  great  power,  the  State 
Department  timidly  consented  to  an  investi- 
gation of  Panama's  complalnU.  Then  and 
there  vast  evidence  could  have  been  pre- 
sented for  the  public  record,  Includmg  photo- 
graphs and  tape  recordings  showing  how  at 
least  70  trained  Communists,  some  recently 
schooled  In  Cuba,  staged  the  riots  and  fanned 
them  to  a  bloody  pitch.  Indeed.  State  so 
underplayed  Communist  influence  that  Cuba 
was  not  even  openly  menUoned  before  the 
OAS  at  that  crucial  time. 

Obedient  to  States  orders,  our  Voice  of 
America  made  only  fleeting  mention  of  Com- 
munist InvoU'ement  In  the  riots,  during 
iM-oadcasts  to  Latin  America  about  the  OAS 
meetings.  Communist  activity  was  not  dis- 
cussed at  all  in  VOA's  newscasts  to  Western 
Europe  and  most  other  regions.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  after  the  OAS  voted  16  to  1  to 
seek  evidence  of  VS.  aggression,  our  alllee 
and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  concluded 
we  were  In  the  wrong? 

Until   the  State  Department  realizes  that 
we   must  act   like  the   great  nation   we  are, 
opportunists,    half-pint   dictators   and    even 
some    of   our   friends    will   continue   to   slice 
away  at  us.    And  in  doing  so  they  wUl  gladly 
watch    us    slide    into    second-claas    status. 
Former  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs  Robert   Murphy,   who  directly  served 
three  Presidents,  recently  said,  "In  appropri- 
ate   cases    our    Government   should    use    its 
power  and  capacity  to  deal  directly  with  a 
provocation  whether  In  Panama,  Ghana  or 
Cuba.     If  we  do  this  from  time  to  time  In 
suitable  situations.  I  am  convinced  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  regain  an  element  which  It 
seems  more  recently  to  have  lostr— Interna- 
tional respect  both  for  American  leadership 
and  American  power." 

Weakness  3.  State  has  not  devised  a  con- 
sistent plan  to  defeat  communism's  political- 
warfare  strategy. 

This  stems  from  an  Ingrained  belief  that 
the  solution  to  oiu-  conflict  with  communism 
lies  not  In  taltlng  the  offensive  but  in  seek- 
ing areas  of  tmderstandlng.  This  atUtude 
was  typified  recently  by  our  AmbassadOT  to 
West  Germany,  George  C.  McGhee,  who  de- 
clared, "We  must  seek  solutions  by  indirec- 
tion through  promotion  of  evolutionary 
change  In  the  context  In  which  the  problema  ■ 
appear  on  the  world  scene." 

This  nalvet*  has  filled  the  corridors  and 
conference  rooms  at  State  for  years.  The 
entrenched  powers  at  State  are  stUl  convinced 
they  can  reacli  genUemanly  agreements  with 
the  Communists,  and  talk  them  out  of  ag- 
gressive alms. 

State  has  gone  even  further  down  tliis 
road  of  self-delusion  -with  its  policy  of  mak- 
ing life  more  palatable  behmd  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. If,  the  Department  argues,  we  sell  our 
wheat  to  Russia,  we  help  Khrushchev  avert 
an  agricultural  difficulty  and  give  him  a 
breather  to  put  his  house  In  order.  Then 
a  better  atmosphere  will  prevail  for  negotia- 
tion. Help  poor  Nlklta,  so  the  line  goes, 
prove  to  his  Communist  competitors,  par- 
ticularly Bed  China,  that  his  peaceftU  co- 
existence policy  works. 

His  policy  works  aU  right!  It  stirs  terror 
and  mass  murder  In  the  Congo,  spreads  Uee 
about  us  In  Panama.  It  shoots  down  our 
off-coiirse  fliers  over  East  Germany,  even  as 
State  Department  encouraged  trade  deals 
send  tons  of  UJ5.  grain  to  thU  despised  pup- 
pet regime.  It  teaches  Castro's  elite  how 
to  operate  missiles,  and  It  poisons  the  blood- 
stream of  every  free  society  with  antt- 
Amerlcan  hate. 

Stm,  our  State  Department  strategists  are 
so  enchanted  with  the  search  for  minor 
agreements  that  they  have  not  even  begim 
to  thliik  through  the  major  problem:  ways 
to  thwart  and  destroy  comrnvmlsm's  world- 
wide social-demolition  apparatus— toe  it  m- 
rected  from  Moscow  or  Pelplng. 
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Weakneaa  4.  State's  declBlonmaking  ma- 
chinery la  K)  Inefficient  that  It  moves  at  a 
caterpillar  pace. 

Shortly  after  President  Kennedy  toe* 
office,  the  White  Hoiue  asked  the  Depart- 
ment for  a  rwlft  answer  to  a  Russian  ma- 
neuver In  Berlin;  43  days  later  It  arrived. 
Bureaucracy  has  reached  such  proportions 
that  an  estimated  one  out  of  every  three 
Foreign  Service  employees  Is  bogged  down  In 
strictly  administrative  chores,  while  well 
over  half  of  State's  24,000-man  payroll  per- 
forms clerical,  housekeeping  duties  such  as 
processing  a  million  pieces  of  paper  a 
week.  Vital  matters  crawl  through  In-out 
boxes  gathering  signatures  of  approval  as 
crucial  hours  tick  by.  Recently,  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  admitted  to  Congress  that  tele- 
grams which  come  to  him  can  take  as  many 
as  10  days  to  go  up  and  down  the  line  before 
a  decision  Is  reached,  when  everyone  knows 
what  the  answer  should  be. 

Such  a  senseless  roundrobbln  is  an  out- 
rage. And  not  Just  because  of  the  delays 
involved.  All  too  frequently,  in  the  course 
of  the  buckpiisslng  and  the  ponderous  dis- 
cussion In  one  committee  after  another,  pro- 
posals get  so  emasculated  that  the  decision 
is:  don't  act.  Surely  the  unnecessary  eche- 
lons can  be  eliminated. 

Weakness  6.  State's  personnel  is  not  up  to 
the  tasks  that  confront  It. 

Despite  numerous  dedicated,  able  Foreign 
Service  officers,  the  entire  personnel  struc- 
ture needs  more  disciplined,  realistic  men 
coming  In  at  the  bottom  and  moving  to- 
ward the  top.  The  I>epartment  has  more 
than  enough  bodies,  and  not  nearly  enough 
mental  brawn.  Particularly  is  this  true  at 
the  desk-officer  level.  For  nearly  every  coun- 
try we  deal  with,  there  Is  a  "desk  man"  In 
Washington  whose  authority  and  Influence 
on  foreign-policy  decisions  can  be  enormous. 
Too  often  these  posts  are  filled  by  Juniors 
who  either  buck  decisions  up  another  rung 
or,  worse,  make  mistakes  that  are  not  caught. 
We  need  seasoned  top  diplomats  in  these 
Jobs,  men  who  can  be  held  accountable  for 
decisions. 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Ad- 
ministration William  J.  Crockett  recently 
admitted  to  a  congressional  committee  that 
a  rigorous  "weedlng-out  process"  at  State  was 
"a  matter  of  highest  priority."  The  real 
question,  however,  is  who  goes  out.  Too 
often  it  Is  the  wrong  man.  Ambassador 
Clare  Tlmberlake.  among  those  credited  with 
saving  the  Congo  frcMn  a  Soviet-run  take- 
over, was  called  home  In  1961  because  Ra- 
Jeshwar  Dayal.  the  Indian  UN.  commander 
In  the  Congo,  considered  him  too  antl-Com- 
munlst. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Department's  ability  to  discern  be- 
tween deslr.ables  and  undesirables  Is  In  seri- 
ous doubt. 

Just  as  alarming,  the  raw  talent  coming 
Into  the  Foreign  Service,  our  future  Ambas- 
sadors, Is  below  par.  Moreover.  State's  per- 
sonnel training  continues  to  be  grossly  In- 
adequate, and  all  too  few  of  our  diplomats 
have  a  sophisticated  knowledge  of  commu- 
nism's social -demolition  techniques.  Not 
nearly  enough  of  thoee  In  Red  target  areas 
know  how  to  deal  with  a  professional  agi- 
tator or  can  8i>ot  a  Communist-led  riot  in 
the  making. 

Indlvld\ially  and  collectively,  these  five 
weaknesses  at  State  have  spelled  setbacks, 
blunders,  and  catastrophes.  Nothing  more 
vividly  shows  this  than  the  case  of  Cuba. 
For  months  we  watched  as  the  slow  Infiltra- 
tion of  Soviet  troops  and  weapons  wiped 
out  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  yet  did  nothing. 
Finally  the  missile  crisis  of  October  1962  was 
upon  us,  and  we  stood  at  the  brink  of  world 
war  m.  Afterward,  the  State  Department 
announced  a  bold  program  to  isolate  Cuba 
by  discouraging  all  free  world  shipping  to 
the  Island.  Promise  was  further  made  that 
Cuba's  exportation  of  communism  would  not 
be  tolerated.     Nearly  2   years  ago  Secretary 


Rusk  told  our  eommlttee  that  "If  the 
Cubans  or  the  Sorlets  In  Cuba  attempted 
to  move  arms  Illicitly  Into  other  Latin 
American  oountrlae,  the  Armed  Force*  o(  the 
United  States  would  be  used  to  Intercept 
such  traffic." 

Both  programs  have  now  collapsed.  Cuba 
Lb  today  a  training  center  for  guerrillas  and 
terrorists.  A  full-scale  African  Indoctrina- 
tion program  there  has  already  sent  more 
than  100  graduates  back  to  their  homelands, 
which  range  from  Algeria  to  Southern  Rho- 
desU.  The  OAS  has  compiled  massive  evi- 
dence showing  Cuban  aggression  against 
Venezuela,  including  financial  aid  and  sub- 
stantial arms  shipments.  (Captured  plans 
disclosed  a  plot  to  seize  Caracas  with  the 
help  of  mortars,  bazookas,  and  recoiUess 
rifles  slipped   In   from   Cuba  ) 

As  for  the  economic  embargo,  its  bally- 
hooed  success  was  rudely  shattered  by  Brit- 
ain's $11  million  sale  of  400  buses  to  Castro. 
We  knew  well  In  advance  that  this  and  other 
deals  by  our  various  allies  were  in  the  mak- 
ing. State  might  have  devised  a  campaign 
to  nip  these  deals  In  the  bud.  Instead,  it 
argued  that  we  should  sell  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  main  source  of  economic 
support  to  Cuba. 

Nothing  could  have  more  thoroughly  un- 
dermined our  embargo,  since  it  was  precisely 
the  kind  of  excuse  our  allies  were  looking 
for  to  launch  full-scale  commerce  with 
Castro.  Thus,  even  while  a  42-mlllion-dol- 
lar  contract  for  the  sale  of  1  million  tons 
of  wheat  to  Russia  was  being  negotiated 
In  New  York  last  January,  a  British  freight- 
er, the  Sycamore  Hill,  was  taking  on  10.000 
tons  of  Canadian  wheat  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Destination :  a  Russian  Black  Sea  port.  Some 
48  hours  after  the  deal  was  consummated, 
the  ship's  captain  got  new  orders  from  Mos- 
cow:  Head  for  Havana. 

A  few  days  later  the  Tulse  Hill,  another 
British  vessel,  docked  In  Baltimore.  Long- 
shoremen refused  to  load  it  and  26  other 
ships,  some  of  them  scheduled  to  carry  wheat 
for  Iron  Curtain  countries.  Why?  These 
same  ships  had  been  delivering  goods  to 
Cuba.  State  Department  officials  rushed  to 
talk  the  union  out  of  its  anti-Cuban  boycott. 
Small  wonder  that  our  friends  fall  away 
from  us  and  our  foes  make  mincemeat  of  us. 
Yet,  instead  of  stem  measures,  we  are  now 
hearing  calls  for  reevaluatlons  looking  to  a 
still  weaker  line  against  communism.  From 
my  own  party  In  Congress,  one  Influential 
forelgn-pKJllcy  voice,  conditioned  by  State 
Department  thinking,  decries,  cold  war 
"myths"  and  declares  that  Russia  has  "cetued 
to  be  totally  and  implacably  hostile  to  the 
West."  Approval  reverberates  through  our 
diplomatic  echelons,  where  the  word  Is  out 
to  educate  the  public  about  "good"  Commu- 
nist nations.  Our  officials  pontificate  about 
the  Soviet-Chinese  dispute  over  how  to  bury 
us,  and  all  the  while  communism  creeps 
ahead. 

If  we  will  but  courageously  help  our 
friends  and  not  aid  our  enemies,  the  protec- 
tion of  our  interests  can  be  achieved  with 
the  least  risk  of  violence.  And  If  we  are  to 
survive,  one  top  piece  of  business  at  the 
White  House  must  be  an  Immediate  study, 
reshaping  and  strengthening  of  our  State 
Department.  For  how  long  can  we  afford  to 
fail? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOtmi   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  8.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President,  the 
Augusta  Chronicle,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  has 


printed  In  its  July  2  and  3  editorial  cm 
umns  two  outstanding  editorial*^ 
Communist  successes  in  this  time  whS 
it  seems  to  be  unpopular  to  be  an  »^ 
Communist.  The  editorials  are  entity 
"Red  Renaissance."  I  ask  unamaSS 
consent  to  have  these  two  editort^. 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  RicoiT 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoiT 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  July  2,  iq^i 

Red  Rxnaissancx — I 

The   CommunUt   Party,   by  its  utillzaUon 

of  the  current  election  campaign  to  exMod 

and  Intensify  its  acUvlties  in  this  coua^ 

Is  making  manifest  to  every  American  cJS. 

able  of  comprehension  that  it  feels  the  clll 

mate   for   Communists   is   Improvlne   in  t>i> 

United  States.  ' 

And  it  may  be  that  the  party  bosses,  exam- 

Inlng  carefully  every  straw  in  the  wind   tr« 

accurately  interpreting  recent  trends  In  this 

country  as  being  Increasingly  favorable  to  the 

Red  cause 

Colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
Nation  are  extending  invitations  to  Commu- 
nlst  speakers.  Press  conferences  held  |m 
party  leaders  are  well  attended,  and  Uu 
resulting  publicity  brings  the  party  to  the 
attention  of  everyone.  In  addition,  pftrty 
morale  has  been  aided  by  the  courts.  A 
I>ecember  decision  of  the  U.S.  court  ot 
appeals  which  upset  the  conviction  of  the 
party  for  failure  to  register  as  it  is  required 
to  do  by  the  McCarran  Act  was  as  a  shot 
of  adrenalin.  More  recently.  Supreme  Court 
rulings  have  favored  Intensification  of  Com- 
munist activity. 

The  conclusion  by  party  leaders  that  the 
climate  Is  conducive  to  an  expanding  oper- 
ation became  apparent  several  months  ago. 
The  party's  legislative  director,  Arnold  John- 
son, sent  letters  to  all  60  States  last  Janusry 
requesting  Information  concerning  the  re- 
quirements for  placing  a  candidate  on  the 
ballot  or  for  establishing  a  write-in  candi- 
date. Sources  close  to  the  Chronicle  now 
report  that  Johnson  is  pleased  not  only  with 
the  large  number  of  replies  he  received  but 
also  with  the  volume  of  Information  he  was 
furnished  on  the  election  laws  In  various 
States. 

Several  Red  objectives  appear  to  be  emerg- 
ing for  the  forthcoming  political  campaign. 

As  it  does  with  its  appearances  on  college 
campuses,  the  Communist  Party  sees  in  such 
a  campaign  an  opportunity  to  present  itself 
to  the  general  public  as  a  legitimate  polit- 
ical party  and  to  conceal  what  It  is  In  fact— 
an  Instrumentality  of  the  international  Com- 
munist movement.  It  also  sees  this  cam- 
paign as  the  means  of  obtaining  publicity 
Influencing  vital  Issuee  of  the  day,  promot- 
ing its  program,  and  advancing  the  cause  of 
communism  generally. 

It  has  now  become  apparent  that  the  party 
will  make  every  effort  to  run  CommunlsU 
for  public  office  either  as  Communist  Party 
candidates  or  as  independents.  William  C. 
Taylor,  a  paid  party  functionary  in  southern 
California,  ran  as  an  independent  for  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Los  Angeles  County 
In  the  California  primary  earlier  this  month. 
While  he  ran  as  an  independent,  Taylor  ad- 
mitted publicly  that  he  is  a  Communist.  He 
was  defeated  by  the  incumt)ent — but  he 
polled  32.000  votes,  some  13  percent  of  the 
total  number  cast  for  this  office. 

Emboldened  to  reenter  the  national  politi- 
cal arena,  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  has 
decided  to  offer  the  party's  general  secretary, 
Gus  Hall,  and  its  vice  chairman,  Claude 
Lightfoot,  as  write-in  candidates,  respective- 
ly, for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Soon  will  come  a  flood  of  propaganda,  and 
calls  for  a  Corrununlst  form  of  government 
for  this  country.  The  party  may  be  expected 
to   demand,   on    the   asaertlon   that   It   Is  a 


196^ 

^tlmate  pollUcal  party,  radio  and  televl- 
S,"^  for  lU  write-in  candidat^  «  • 
JS  cTwiuaUty  with  the  two  major  poUtt- 
2S  partl^  n  the  time  Usue  reaches  the 
*[„![;  who  can  teU  but  what  the  Conimu- 
!^  wlU  win  their  point.  ^   ^  ^v. 

Huthough  there  U  an  Indication  that  the 
Jat  of  clvU  right*  wlU  be  superseded  In 
jTrt  by  international  Issues,  it  can  be  an- 
udoated  that  race  will  play  some  role  in  the 
SSSmunist  propaganda  effort.  Party  mern- 
^Tin  California  have  been  told  that.  In 
tK«ir  DoUtlcal  activities,  they  should  make 
thTDolnt  that  no  Negro  Is  the  Governor  of 
iTstate.  a  U.S.  Senator,  or  a  member  of  the 
VA  Supreme  Court. 

The  public  can  expect  this,  as  well  as  other 
matters  which  party  leaders  figure  to  be  of 
Tfclue  to  the  Communist  cause,  to  be  agitated 
to  every  conceivable  manner  and  through 
every  forum  available  to  the  party. 

How  the  party  fares  will  bear  evidence  on 
how  accurate  lU  leaders  have  been  In  their 
analysis    of    the    political    climate    In    this 

country.  ,„    . 

A  further  look  at  this  subject  will,  be 
taken  in  this  space  tomorrow. 

[From  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  July  3,  19641 

RD>    RXNNAISSANCE H 

America's  crafty  Commu nlBts.  quick  to  ex- 
ploit any  cleavage  among  the  ranks  and  file 
o*  this  country,  are,  as  we  said  Thursday, 
turning  to  the  1964  political  campaign  to 
promote  the  cause  of  communism. 

While  we  cited  the  rase  issue  as  one  that 
could  be  expected  to  supply  the  American 
reds  with  a  double  handful  of  propaganda 
ammunition,  there  is  a  growing  Indication 
that  party  leaders  have  begun  looking  else- 
where for  something  to  exploit.  They  are 
assxxmlng  that  enactment  of  the  civil  rights 
bill  win  lessen  the  propaganda  value  of  that 
issue.  _  ^ 

As  a  result,  we  look  for  the  CommunlsU 
to  strive  to  wring  from  developments  In 
■outheast  Asia  as  much  divisive  propaganda 
as  they  can. 

Leading  functionaries  of  the  party  In  this 
country  are  hoping  to  revive  the  tactic  of 
the  united  front  and  Join  with  other  orga- 
nizations 4n  a  campaign  designed  to  oppose 
the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Govenunent  in  that 
area  of  the  world.  Sources  In  which  the 
Chronicle  has  the  greatest  confidence  say 
these  pwrty  bosses  envision  a  front  which 
would  include  leftist  groupw.  labor  unions, 
organizations  of  Negro  citizens,  and  religious 
groups.  They  hope  to  gain  from  the  last  ele- 
ment the  "tone"  they  believe  religion  will 
lend  to  their  campaign. 

What  the  party  hopes  to  do  Is  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Increasing  call  In  this  coun- 
try for  more  aggr«»«lve  tactics  by  the  United 
States  U  the  fight  against  communism  In 
southeast  Asia.  The  Conmiunlsts  here  will 
hammer  away  at  the  theme  that  this  will 
extend  the  war.  hoping  to  stir  a  widespread 
movement  against  any  possible  Unltea  States 
assault  on  North  Vietnam. 

Already,  the  party  here  Is  contending  that 
the  situation  In  southeast  Asia  can  be  settled 
only  through  negotiations  In  which  Red 
China  Is  an  active  participant.  They  also 
argue  that  the  central  Issue  in  southeast  Asia 
la  the  right  of  countries  In  that  part  of  the 
world  to  conduct  their  own  affairs. 

They  deliberately  and  conveniently  Ignore 
the  real  Issue — Oonununlst  invasion,  terror, 
and  Insurgency. 

Increasingly.  In  the  weeks  that  Ue  ahead, 
the  CommunlsU  In  the  United  States  may  be 
expected  to  attack  without  surcease  any  sug- 
gestion that  we  enlarge  our  activities  In 
southeast  Asia.  Anyone  suggesUng  that  we 
fight  to  win  there  will  be  branded  an  ultra- 
rightist.  Our  purposes  there.  In  fact,  already 
are  being  distorted  In  every  way  Imaginable. 
CurrenUy  being  circulated  is  the  sUtement 
that  the  United  States  wanU  to  exploit  the 
natural  reeources  and  the  InhabltanU  of  that 
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area  of  the  world,  whUe  the  object  of  North 
Vietnam  Is  only  to  secure  peace  and  a  re\inl- 

fied  Vietnam. 

In  lU  utUlzatlon  of  politics  as  an  Instru- 
ment to  proanote  communism,  the  party  will 
stress  any  \m\ie  which  it  feels  Is  to  lU  advan- 
tage It  will  call  for  repeal  of  antl-Commu- 
nlet  legislation,  peaceful  coexistence,  as  weU 
as  the  withdrawal  of  UB.  military  support 
from  South  Vietnam. 

We  can  be  sure,  too.  that  OonmivmlsU  wlU 
also  campaign  for  the  election  of  candidates 
they  consider  to  be  Uberal.  and  for  the  de- 
feat of  candidates  they  deem  to  be  ultraright. 


however,  have  been  committed  by  the  Court 
and  It  is  remarkable  tJiat  Congress  has  waited 
so  long  to  attempt  to  retaliate.  Unfortu- 
nately the  method  choeen  by  the  Congress 
to  limit  the  Court  does  not  appear  to  be  one 
that  wlU  effectively  do  the  Job. 

The  only  way  In  which  the  Court  will  be 
properly  limited  Is  for  the  Congress  to  take 
an  aggressive  legislative  stand  and  enact 
laws  spedflcally  defining  the  presently  vague 
authority  of  the  Court.  Such  an  act  would 
be  entirely  constitutional.  LasUy,  the  Con- 
gress must  also  vlgorovisly  exercise  all  of  the 
powers  granted  it  so  that  they  won't  be  lost 
through  default. 


Strong  Action  Must  Be  Taken  To  Limit 
Conit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    TLORIOA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 
Thursday.  July  2,  1964 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  strong 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Florida 
Times-Union  correctly  portrays  the 
problem  presented  through  usurpation  of 
authority  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  It 
Is  worthy  of  careful  study  at  all  levels  of 
government  and  particularly  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Strong   Action    Must    Be  Taken    To    Umit 

COTTBT 

Memt>ers  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  will 
probably  find  a  $5,000  Increase  in  Uielr  pay- 
checks when  that  august  body  reconvenes  In 
the  fall.  The  figure  Is  $2,500  more  than  It 
might  have  been. 

The  House  of  Representatives  voted  the 
Court  a  $7,500  raise,  the  same  as  given  all 
Congressmen,  but  the  Senate  reduced  the 
amount  to  $2,600.  A  compromise  committee 
split  the  difference  and  the  Court  wlU  proba- 
bly end  up  with  a  $5,000  increase. 

The  Senate  action  sharply  cutting  the 
Court  pay  raise  has  l>een  interpreted  as  a 
censure  of  the  Court's  actions  and  rulings 
relative  to  the  method  for  apportioning  both 
houses  of  the  Stete  legislatures.  It  has  also 
been  Interpreted  as  a  warning  to  the  Court 
to  stop  entering  the  legislative  domain. 

In  seeking  to  reduce  the  Court's  pay,  the 
Senate  has  merely  acted  out  the  role  assigned 
It  when  the  Constitution  was  drafted.  A 
system  of  "checks  and  balances"  was  estab- 
lished by  that  document  which  would  keep 
the  three  branches,  executive,  legislative,  and 
Judicial,  always  at  odds  with  each  other,  thus 
preventing  a  centralization  of  governmental 

power. 

Under  the  Constitution,  each  branch  has 
designated  duties  and  powers,  and  the  au- 
thority to  maintain  Itself  within  its  own 
field  as  long  as  It  acU  with  vigor.  If  any 
branch  becomes  lackadaisical.  It  may  find  the 
others  usurping  lU  powers. 

Such  a  system,  as  explained  above,  allows 
the  people  to  assess  accurately  responsibility 
for  the  operations  of  the  Government,  and 
to  take  appropriate  actions  to  correct  defi- 
ciencies. Lately,  however,  this  ability  of  the 
people  to  determine  responsibility,  has  be- 
come clouded  because  the  three  branches 
are  taking  on  aspecU  of  each  other. 

In  the  past  two  decades,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  eought  to  amend  the  Constitution 
outside  0*  the  prescribed  procedtire  and  the 
other  departmenU  have  committed  equally 
as  serious  encroachmenU  outside  of  their 
areas  ot  authority. 

The  moet  eerloua  usurpations   of  power, 


Commanism't  Many  Faces 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH   CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  S.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Greenville  Piedmont,  of  Greenville,  S.C 
has  printed  a  very  eloquent,  but  brief, 
commentary  on  "Communism's  Many 
Faces."  This  editorial  points  up  the  fal- 
lacies in  the  foolhardy  notion  that  the 
Communists  can  be  trusted  to  be  any- 
thing except  Communists.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  editorial,  from 
the  July  7,  1964,  issue  of  the  Greenville 
Piedmont,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Communism's  Makt  Faces 
As  warm  coexistence  winds  blow  across  the 
Ideological  no  man's  land  dividing  capitalist 
and    Communist,    the    Russians    have    been 
practicing  their  best  political  art:  deceit. 

A  smiling  Nlklta  Khrushchev  bounced 
around  Scandinavia  trying  to  give  the  Im- 
pression that  he  was  a  good  comrade  who 
wasn't  too  unlike  many  good  capltallsU.  and 
that  he  really  didn't  want  to  "b\iry"  anyone. 
The  Soviet  Premier  posed  with  his  face 
stuck  In  a  bunch  of  roses;  then  he  showed 
off  his  rowing  ability  by  propeUlng  the  Swed- 
ish F»remler  across  a  lake.  It  was  all  so  dis- 
arming. 

Meanwhile,  In  Indonesia,  Soviet  Deputy 
Premier  Anastas  Mlkoyan  was  aleo  busy- 
helping  to  foment  another  international  ex- 
plosion. 

In  Jakarta,  Mlkoyan  annoxmced  that  Mos- 
cow was  shipping  new  and  better  arms  to 
Indonesia  for  use  In  the  "confrontation"  vrtth 
Malaysia. 

Malaysia  is  a  federation  of  states  conceived 
last  year  out  of  British  possessions  In  the  Far 
East.  Great  Britain  helped  mold  the  terri- 
tories of  Malaya,  Singapore,  Sarawak,  and 
Sat)ah  Into  an  Independent  state.  The  new 
nation  had  one  desire:  to  be  left  In  peace. 

But  that  Red-llnlng  upstart.  President 
Sukarno,  of  Indonesia,  decided  otherwise. 
He  began  rattling  his  territorial  kettledrums 
and  mobilizing  troops  for  his  grand  land- 
grabblng  expeditions. 

Great  Britain  and  Australia  told  Sxikarno 
they  would  defend  Malaysia's  InteresU. 
They  mobUlzed  forces  to  show  Sukarno  they 
meant  business.  Thus  the  two  faces  oi  Rus- 
sia are  again  being  shown  to  the  world: 
smiles  In  Scandinavia  and  rtralght-faced 
warmongering  In  southeast  Asia. 

The  CommunlsU  can  alwayi  be  trusted — 
to  be  Conununlsto. 
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The  MiMioD  of  the  Church 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH   CAKOLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  8.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
July  3.  1964.  issue  of  Christianity  Today 
contains  an  excellent  article  on  the  im- 
portance of  trying  to  keep  churches  out 
of  the  political  arena.  This  article,  en- 
titled "The  Mission  of  the  Church,"  is 
written  by  Mr.  J.  Howard  Pew,  a  distin- 
guished Christian  layman  and  a  dedi- 
cated American  patriot.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Mission   of   the   Church 
(By  J.  Howard  Pew) 

(J.  Howard  Pew  is  a  distinguished  Chris- 
tian layman  and  la  active  In  many  evangeli- 
cal causes.  He  Is  the  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Foundation  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Christianity  Today.  He  also 
serves  as  an  elder  In  the  Ardmore  Presby- 
terian Church.  Ardmore.  Pa  i 

A  vital  question  before  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  Is  whether  or  not  the  church, 
as  a  corporate  body,  should  Involve  herself 
in  economic,  social,  and  political  affairs. 
Many  of  Its  leaders,  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple, have  already  given  an  affirmative  answer 
to  this  question,  and  much  of  their  ac- 
tivity Is  concerned  with  civil  affairs.  The 
church  has  become  Involved  through  pro- 
nouncements, tiirough  appeiUs  to  political 
pressures,  and  through  lobbies  in  Washing- 
ton. Other  denominations  could  be  cited  as 
examples,  but  this  article  discusses  only  the 
situation  within  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  So  far  as  Presbyterians  are  con- 
cerned, the  elders  are  responsible  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  church.  The  very 
term  "ruling  elder"  Indicates  an  active  role 
In  governing  the  church 

In  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  a 
manual  entitled  "Consider  Your  Ministry" 
has  been  produced  to  help  In  governing  the 
church.  The  second  chapter  defines  the  mis- 
sion of  the  church;  Its  thrust  Is  that  the 
church  should  be  planted  "In  the  middle  of 
life  with  Its  everyday  decisions  "  No  one 
would  seriously  deny  that  the  individual 
Christian  must  relate  his  Christian  convic- 
tions to  the  society  of  which  he  Is  A  part  In 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  life  about 
him.  He  must  live  out  his  Christianity  In 
every  phase  of  life,  showing  that  he  Is  salt 
and  light  in  an  unbelieving  world.  Nor  la 
the  right  of  the  pulpit  to  speak  out  according 
to  moral,  ethical,  and  Christian  principles  In 
question.  But  chapter  II  declares  these 
things  are  also  the  responsibility  of  the  cor- 
porate congregation.  If  the  thesis  of  this 
chapter  Is  true,  then  a  session  should  Involve 
the  congregation  "In  the  Jobs  men  do  to  earn 
a  living,  in  the  power  structures  of  the  social 
order.  In  the  decisions  of  politics.  In  the 
relationships  of  persons  with  one  another  as 
neighbors  and  members  of  various  groups 
and  clubs"  (pp.  18,  19). 

A  paragraph  on  page  21  Indicates  the  type 
of  guidance  a  session  should  provide  for  the 
congregation : 

"But  there  are  also  things  that  the  con- 
gregation as  a  corporate  body  can  do.  there 
are  ways  for  the  congregation  Itself  to  accept 
Its  being  sent  out   Into  the  world      A  con- 


gregation may  proTlde  taruma  for  the  ex- 
ploring of  crucial  losues,  or  It  bulj  oonduct  a 
survey  of  housing  or  Job  opporttinlttea  for 
minority  groupe.  or  It  may  esUbllah  an 
agency  to  meet  the  recreational  needs  ot 
youth.  It  may  deal  forthrlghtly  with  some 
corruption  of  Justice  or  even  prees  for  the 
passage  or  repeal  of  some  law." 

According  to  this,  the  session  has  the  re- 
sponsibility as  a  session  to  set  up  forums  for 
every  social,  economic,  and  political  Issue  of 
the  day:  to  survey  the  community  for  hous- 
ing and  Job  opportunities  for  minority 
groups.  But  it  Is  to  do  much  more  since  the 
1963  general  assembly  passed  this  recom- 
mendation: 

"The  175th  general  assembly  •  •  •  alerts 
the  church  to  other  pressing  metropolitan 
problems  Including  methods  of  metropolitan 
government,  mass  transportation,  equitable 
representation  In  State  legislatures,  subur- 
ban residential  segregation,  and  chronic  pov- 
erty of  segments  of  our  population."  (Min- 
utes of  general  assembly,  part  I.  p.  326.) 

This  means  th.-it  Sessions  must  lead  their 
congregations  In  a  study  of  method  of  metro- 
politan government  and  Inform  all  cities  of 
the  Nation  what  Is  the  best  type  of  metro- 
politan government.  They  must  study  mass 
transportation  and  Inform,  among  others, 
the  leaders  of  the  city  In  which  they  live  how 
to  overcome  traffic  problems  and  how  best  to 
tran.sport  the  worXlng  population  to  and  from 
work.  They  must  Inform  their  State  capitals 
as  to  what  Is  an  equlUible  representation  In 
State  legislatures.  And  they  must  come  up 
with  the  solution  to  such  poverty  as  may 
exl.st  In  certain  segments  of  our  population. 
Since  the  congregation  speaks  as  a  Chris- 
tian congregation,  the  assumption  must  be 
made  that  It  knows  the  mind  of  Christ  con- 
cerning metropolitan  government,  mass 
transportation,  equitable  representation,  and 
so  on.  It  must  be  able  to  declare  to  the 
various  governing  bodies.  "Thus  salth  the 
Lord." 

But  to  continue,  sessions  must  be  ready  to 
send  out  members  of  the  congregation  to 
various  cities,  here  and  abroad,  so  that  they 
can  adequately  study  methods  of  metropoli- 
tan government.  The  problem  of  mass  trans- 
portation has  already  crjet  millions  of  dollars, 
and  still  It  remains  unsolved.  Must  the 
church  spend  more  millions,  or  does  church 
affiliation  equip  Individuals  with  greater 
knowledge  and  competence?  Must  the  con- 
gregation engage  piolltlcal  experts  to  help 
determine  equitable  representation  In  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  government?  And  who 
can  estimate  the  coet  of  eliminating  chronic 
poverty?  These  are  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  problems 
about  which  the  general  assembly,  through 
Its  committee  of  church  and  society,  has 
already  issued  statements  and  made  pro- 
nouncements. 

But  Is  this  the  mission  of  the  church? 
Docs  such  a  program  square  with  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  with  the  Scriptures,  with  the 
history  and  traditions  of  the  church,  with 
the  constitution  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  with  reason  and  logic? 

CAESAR'S     KINGDOM     AND     GODS 

Even  a  superficial  reading  of  Chrlsts  words 
reveals  that  he  did  not  Interfere  with  clvU 
affairs.  This  disappointed  the  Pharisees,  who 
were  looking  for  a  political  messlah.  And  In 
order  to  entangle  Jesus  In  the  political  and 
economic  situation  of  their  day,  they  asked 
him  whether  It  was  lawful  to  pay  taxes  to 
Caesar.  Jesus  gave  a  classic  answer  that  Is 
timeless  for  the  church:  Render  therefore 
unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's; 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's" 
(Matt.  22:  21).  Christ  definitely  distin- 
guishes between  Caesar's  kingdom  and  God's. 
There  Is  a  clear  distinction  between  temporal 
kingdoms  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
Jurisdiction  of  the  state  and  that  of  the 
church  differ.  Jesus  never  concerned  himself 
about    Caesar's    affairs.      Job    opportunities. 
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methods  of  metropolitan' government  tam^ 
transportation,  equitable  representatlooill 
leglsUturee  are  plainly  problems  for  t^Jr 
and  not  for  the  church.  And  let  us  notto 
get  that  the  economic,  social,  and  DoUt^i 
problems  of  Christ's  day  were  Just  uLri^ 
as  they  are  today,  U  not  more  so.         "^™'«« 

That  Jesus  refused  to  Involve  himself  i» 
the  church  In  economic  situations  n^t 
when  they  involved  Justice  Is  borne  outfc« 
Luke  12:  13,  14.  One  of  His  followers  mU 
"Master,  speak  to  my  brother,  that  he  dmS 
the  Inheritance  with  me."  The  brother  ««! 
evidently  cheating  this  follower  of  Chi^ 
out  of  his  rightful  Inheritance  Here  ciuua. 
had  the  opportunity  to  exercise  Justice  and 
see  that  there  was  an  equal  distribution  of 
wealth.  But  Christ  refused  to  enter  into 
a  sphere  that  fell  outside  His  divine  callUj. 
There  are  ."^ome  church  committees  that  ttti 
that  one  of  the  functions  of  the  church  U 
to  bring  about  an  equal  distribution  of 
wealth  which  they  call  Justice.  Yet  ChrUt 
said.  "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world" 
(John  18:  36) .  What  right  has  any  court  of 
the  church  to  cast  the  Saviour  into  a  political 
role  by  Involving  His  church  In  civil  affairs' 

Most  church  pronouncements  have  to  do 
with  the  material  welfare  of  men.  Nov 
suppose  someone  would  come  and  say  to 
the  church :  "Take  no  thought  for  your  life 
what  ye  shall  eat,  nor  what  ye  shall  drink 
nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on" 
(Matthew  6:  25).  One  can  readily  Imagine 
that  a  committee  on  social  action  would  n- 
hemently  atUck  Him.  Yet  these  were  the 
words  of  Clirlst  to  the  church  In  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount 

THE    LORDSHIP    Or    CHRIST 

The  modern-day  church  Justifies  her  in- 
vasion of  economic,  social,  and  political 
spheres  on  the  ground  of  the  lordship  of 
Christ.  I-i  not  Christ  the  Lord  of  all  life? 
Then  modern  theologians,  like  the  Roman 
Catholic  theologians,  proceed  from  the  Lord- 
ship of  Christ  to  the  lordship  of  the  church 
over  all  f.oceta  of  life.  Christ  forbids  th« 
church  to  enter  Into  the  sphere  of  Caesar. 
If  the  church  really  takes  the  lordship  of 
Christ  seriously,  then  she  must  listen  to 
Him  as  He  defines  the  separate  Jurisdictions 
of  state  and  church,  as  He  declared  that  His 
kingdom  Is  not  of  this  world,  as  He  main- 
tains that  He  la  not  a  divider  of  wealth,  u 
He  limits  the  church  to  spiritual  weapon*. 
If  the  church  la  not  hypocritical  In  declaring 
the  lordship  of  Christ,  she  mvist  follow  both 
His  example  and   His  teachings. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  find  that  the  apostles 
followed  the  same  principles  as  their  Lord. 
They  were  interested  In  establishing  a  spirit- 
ual kingdom  and  refused  to  t>ecome  Involved 
in  secular  affairs.  The  Apostle  Paul  de- 
clared: "For  the  kingdom  of  God  la  not  meat 
and  drink;  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and 
Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Romans  14:  7) .  The 
sixth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Acts  describes 
an  Incident  that  arose  about  the  distribution 
of  charity.  The  apostles  said  to  the  church: 
"It  is  not  reason  that  we  should  leave  the 
word  of  God,  and  serve  tables"  (verse  3) .  So 
they  asked  for  the  appointment  of  seven 
lajrmen  to  handle  this  business  and  stated: 
"But  we  will  give  ourselves  continually  to 
prayer,  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word" 
(verse  4).  Now  if  the  aposUes  felt  that 
prayer  and  preaching  were  of  such  supreme 
Importance  that  they  could  spare  no  time  for 
the  distribution  of  charity,  what  would  they 
say  to  denominational  leaders  of  our  time 
who  seek  to  solve  the  problem  of  metropoli- 
tan government  and  mass  transportation? 
The  apostles  knew  that  prayer  and  preaching 
the  Gospel  would  bring  a  thousandfold 
greater  beneflt  to  mankind  than  even  feeding 
and  clothing  the  poor. 

Calvin  In  commenting  on  this  Incident 
calls  attention  to  the  preoccupation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  with  secular  busi- 
ness. He  said:  "They  entangled  themselves 
In  divers  biislnesses,  which  they  were  scarce 
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.h>  to  overcome,  though  every  one  of  them 
h«li  had  10  he^Js."  If  denominational  lead- 
««  are  going  to  solve  all  the  secular  prob- 
^  they  have  taken  upon  themselves  In 
!^  complex  society.  It  would  appear  that 
they  should  be  multlheaded.  ^     .   .   , 

■ITQe  whole  emphasis  of  the  Book  of  Acta 
and  of  the  BplaUes  Is  upon  the  preaching  of 
Mlvatlon  the  sanctlflcatlon  of  believers,  and 
^e  application  of  the  Gospel  In  dally  life 
according  to  the  law  of  love.  The  apostles 
did  not  seek  to  reform  society  by  external 
and  political  means:  they  used  only  the  per- 
suasive power  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  their 
conviction  that  the  Gospel,  and  not  legisla- 
tive acts,  would  transform  society.  They 
did  not  discuss  or  become  Involved  In  eco- 
nomic social,  and  political  affairs,  even 
though  the  society  of  their  day  was  in  a  sad- 
der state  than  ours. 

Jesus  Christ,  the  apostles,  and  the  early 
church  knew  that  It  was  very  Important  for 
the  church  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  Gospel, 
realizing  that,  should  she  become  Involved 
In  noneccleslastlcal.  controversial  Issues, 
those  who  opposed  the  position  she  took 
would  question  her  competence  to  speak  on 
ecclesiastical  subjects. 

During  the   Middle   Ages   the  church   left 
the  Gospel  and  entered  Into  economic,  social. 
and  political  spheres.     By  means  of  canon 
law  the  church  forbade  the  use  of  Interest. 
fixed  the  amount  of  wages,  and  attempted 
to  control  the  price  of  goods.    The  result  was 
a  period  of  poverty  and  sUgnatlon.    Society 
became  corrupt  because  the  church  neglected 
her  spiritual  weapons.     Surely  the  example 
of  the  Middle   Ages  Is  sufficient  to  warn  us 
against  the  folly  of  the  church's  Interfering 
In  fields  outside  her  God-given  Jurisdiction. 
The  Reformation  brought  the  church  back 
to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.     Both  Luther 
and  Calvin  confined  the  church  to  spiritual 
functions.     One   of    the    first   things   Calvin 
did  In  organizing  the  new  Protestant  church 
In  Geneva  was  to  set  up  two  groups:  one  he 
called  the  "consistory" — this  was  composed 
of  5   ministers  and   12  lay  elders:    the  other 
he    called    the    "company    of    pastors" — this 
was  composed  solely  of  ministers      Concern- 
ing  the  consistory   the   constitution   stated. 
"All  this  Is  to  be  done  In  such  a  way  that 
the  ministers  have  no  civil  Jurisdiction  and 
wield  only  the  spiritual  sword  of  the  W^ord  of 
God,    as    St.    Paul    commands    them."     The 
consistory    (which    was    the    forerunner    of 
what  we  know  as  the  session)   could  reprove 
according  to  the  Word  of  God.     The  severest 
punishment  It  could  mete  out  was  excom- 
munication.    It  was  denied  any  civil  Juris- 
diction. 

The  ecclesiastical  body,  known  as  the 
"company  of  pastors,"  had  in  its  constitu- 
tion that  the  pastor's  duty  was  "to  preach 
the  Word  of  God,  to  Instruct,  to  admonish,  to 
exhort  and  reprove  in  public  and  In  private, 
to  administer  the  sacraments  and.  with  the 
consistory,  to  pronounce  the  ecclesiastical 
censures." 

It  Is  commonly  thought  that  Calvin  and 
the  ministers  of  Geneva  dominated  the  civil 
affairs  of  that  city.  That  Is  contrary  to  the 
facs,  as  original  records  recently  discovered 
and  translated  prove.  Calvin  himself  wrote: 
"I  know  well  that  the  Impious  everywhere 
cry  out  that  I  aspire  with  an  Insatiable  pas- 
sion to  political  Influence,  and  yet  I  keep 
myself  so  strongly  separated  from  all  public 
affairs,  that  each  day  I  hear  people  discours- 
ing upon  subjects  of  which  I  have  not  the 
least  knowledge.  The  government  has  re- 
course to  my  counsels  only  In  grave  affairs, 
when  it  is  Irresolute  or  Incapable  of  deciding 
by  Itself"  (letter  to  Zurich  in  1655). 

According  to  an  eminent  Swiss  historian, 
Anedee  Roget:  "We  do  not  know  that  the 
Council  ever  consulted  the  church  for  any 
subject  In  the  offing,  nor  the  assembly  of 
ministers,  nor  the  consistory,  a  mixed  body." 
Common  sense  tells  us  that  the  Reformation 
would  never  have  proceeded  from  Geneva  if 
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the  church  had  occupied  herself  with  the 
civil  affairs  of  Geneva.  It  was  because  the 
Geneva  church  concentrated  on  the  Gospel 
that  she  came  to  have  such  an  InternaUonal 

Influence.  ^      _.  , 

John  Knox  and  the  Westminster  Divines 
carried  out  the  same  policy  and  pracUce. 
Their  t>elief  found  expression  In  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Palth.  which  forms 
part  of  the  United  Presbyterian  constitution. 
Chapter  XXXI,  section  IV,  reads: 

"Synods  and  councils  are  to  handle  or  con- 
clude nothing  but  that  which  la  eccleslaatl- 
cal  and  are  not  to  Intermeddle  with  clvU 
affairs  which  concern  the  commonwealth, 
unless  by  way  of  humble  petition,  in  cases 
extraordinary:  or  by  way  of  advice  for  satis- 
faction of  conscience.  If  they  be  thereunto 
required  by  the  civil  magistrate." 

Many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  were  debated  fCM-  weeks  and 
months,  but  there  waa  100  percent  agree- 
ment on  this  section,  which  passed  with- 
out debate.  The  WestnUnster  divines  knew 
the  damage  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
brought  upon  Christianity  by  presuming  to 
"intermeddle  with  cIvU  affairs"  and  sought 
to  safeguard  the  Presbyterian  Church  from 
such  a  proved  folly. 

Every  time  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  a 
corporate  body  becomes  Involved  In  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  affairs,  she  trans- 
gresses both  the  word  and  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution  that  elders  and  ministers 
sacredly  vow  to  uphold. 

ADVICE  FROM  JOHN  WITHERSPOON 

When  the  Presbyterian  Church  In  the 
United  States  was  formed  In  Philadelphia 
m  1789,  It  adopted'  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession Of  Palth  with  its  proviso  that  there 
would  be  no  "lntermeddl[lng]  with  clvU 
affairs"  One  of  the  leading  spirits  In  the 
formation  of  that  church  waa  Dr.  John 
Wltherspoon,  the  only  clergyman  to  sign  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  He  separated 
his  duties  as  a  citizen  from  those  of  a  min- 
ister.    In   a  sermon   he  stated: 

"The  other  direction  I  would  offer  upon 
this  subject  Is,  that  ministers  take  care  to 
avoid  officiously  Intermeddling  In  clvU  mat- 
ters. A  minister  should  l>e  separated  and 
set  apart  for  his  own  work;  he  should  t>e 
consecrated  to  his  office.  •  •  •  But  It  la  still 
more  sinful  and  dangerous,  for  them  to  de- 
sire or  claim  direction  of  such  matters  as 
fall  within  the  province  of  the  civil  magia- 
trate.  When  our  blesaed  Savlovir  says,  'My 
kingdom  Is  not  of  this  world,'  He  plainly 
Intimates  to  his  disciples  that  they  have  urn 
tlUe  to  Intermeddle  with  state  affairs." 

From  1789  to  1912  the  Presbyterian  Church 
kept  out  of  the  clvU  sphere,  except  for  the 
slavery  question.    During  this  time  It  had  Its 
greatest  Influence  and  strength.    During  the 
19th    century    Alexis    de    Tocquevllle    made 
these    discerning    comments    In    comparing 
the  effect  of  religion  in  America  with  that 
in  Europe :  "There  la  no  country  In  the  whole 
world    In    which    the   Christian   religion   re- 
tains a  greater  Influence  over  the  souls  of 
men  than  In  America;  and  there  can  be- no 
greater   proof  of  Its  utUlty  and  of  Its  con- 
formity to  human  nature,  than  that  Its  In- 
fluence U  most  powerfully  felt  over  the  most 
enlightened   and    free   nation   of   the   earth. 
•  •  •  They  (clergy)  keep  aloof  from  parties 
and    from    public    affairs"     (Democracy    In 
America,"   1.   314,   316).      In   other   words,    it 
was   not  by   Interfering   in  civil   affairs   and 
not  by  political  pressures  that  the  Presby- 
terian Church  became  such  a  powerful  In- 
fluence for  moral  good  but  by  keeping  strict- 
ly to  her  spiritual  sphere  and  by  employing 
the  persuasive  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 

Christ.  ^     .      . 

Prom  the  year  1912  we  And  the  beginning 
of  an  encroachment  mto  clvU  affairs  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  chiefly  through  the  m- 
fluence  of  a  imlted  effort  on  the  part  of 
major  denominations  and  centering  In  the 


Federal  Council  of  Churches.  It  Is  obvious 
from  hUtory  tha,t  In  proportion  to  her  en- 
grossment with  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal matters,  the  spiritual  and  moral  Influence 
of  the  church  waned.  The  moral  corruption 
and  spiritual  poverty  of  our  day  certainly 
stem  m  great  measure  from  the  neglect  of 
the  church  to  carry  out  her  spiritual  mis- 
sion. The  social  gospel  has  proved  to  be  In- 
effective In  lifting  up  the  moral  standards 
of  our  Nation. 

If  the  church  as  a  corporate  body  should 
follow  through  with  tbe  economic,  social, 
and  political  programs  presented  by  the 
United  Presbjrterlan  General  Asesmbiys 
Committee  of  Church  and  Society,  she 
would  find  herself  in  opposition  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ  and  the  apostles;  she  would 
Ignore  the  lessons  of  hUtory;  she  would 
despise  the  finest  traditions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  and  violate  the  constitution 
Its  elders  and  ministers  have  vowed  to  up- 
hold. 

Surely  It  Is  against  all  reason  and  logic 
that  the  congregation  or  the  church  as  a 
whole  should  enter  Into  a  program  that  can 
only  prove  divisive  and  weaken  the  spiritual 
witness  of  the  church.  The  program  ad- 
vocated Is  divisive.  The  church  has  been 
known  as  an  Institution  that  proclaims  the 
Infallible  truth  of  God,  but  when  she  Issues 
pronouncements  In  fields  outside  her  sphere, 
this  can  only  bring  shame,  confusion,  and 
dlslUuaionment. 

The  great  need  of  today  la  for  the  church 
to  be  the  church  and  to  manifest  the 
spiritual  power  with  which  God  has  endowed 
her  Our  people  have  a  splrituaJ  hunger; 
they  desire  the  bread  of  life,  not  secular 
pronouncements.  And  If  the  church  pro- 
claims the  bread  of  life,  she  will,  as  has  been 
proved  In  the  past,  so  transform  society  that 
many  of  the  prevalent  social  Uls  will  dU- 
appear.  She  will  Infuse  such  virtues  Into 
society  as  to  elevate  all  phases  of  human 
life  The  mission  of  the  church  Is  to  redeem 
souls  by  the  Gospel  of  salvation,  and  only 
as  she  redeems  Individuals  wUl  society  be 
redeemed. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPTPOL 
An  office  for  the  Congrbssionai,  Record. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge,  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-lia,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 

LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shaU  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  coet  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothmg  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
docimienta  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutlona  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shaU  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Conmilttee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  prmtlng  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
PubUc  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
prmted  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  '44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937) . 


CoBterration  Triumph  in  New  Jersey 


EXTENSION  OP  FIEMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

or    KKW    JERSKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  9,  1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  among  the  Nation's  most 
precious  natural  resources  are  its  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  unused  land,  of  open 
spaces.  The  preservation  of  that  land 
and  its  beauty  is  a  goal  to  which  thou- 
sands of  Americans  In  29  States  have 
devoted  themselves. 

The  celebration  of  their  long  and 
arduous  efforts  took  place  on  May  29, 
when  New  Jersey  dedicated  the  Great 
Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Morris  County.  Present  for  that  occa- 
sion were  the  Honorable  Stewart  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Honorable 
Richard  J.  Hughes,  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  and  many  other  individuals  who 
gave  much  time  and  energy  to  this  proj- 
ect, Including  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case; 
Congressman  Peter  H.  B.  Prelinghuysen ; 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Roe,  the  commissioner  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Economic  Developments  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey;  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Hillery, 
State  senator  from  Morris  County;  Mr. 
William  Louis  Arthur,  president  of  the 
Morris  County  Park  Commission;  Mr. 
Daniel  Johnson,  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Interior's  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife;  Mr.  John  S. 
Goodschalk,  Regional  Director  of  the 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Service;  Sister 
Hildegard  Marie,  president  of  the  College 
of  St.  Elizabeth's;  Dean  Samuel  Pratt, 
Parlelgh  Dickinson  University;  Mr.  Carl 
Buchelster,  president  of  the  National 
Audubon  Society;  Mr.  Herbert  P.  Onick, 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Audubon 
Society;  the  honorary  chairman  of  the 
Great  Swamp  Committee,  Warren  Ted 
Kenny;  and  its  executive  Secretary',  Mrs. 
Helen  Fenske. 

The  conclusion  of  this  task  represents 
a  victory  for  both  the  State  and  the  Na- 
tion. It  demonstrates  the  strides  that 
can  be  achieved  by  the  concerted  efforts 
of  many  individuals  joining  in  a  mean- 
ingful, cooperative  venture  guided  by 
able  leadership. 

The  constant  expansion  of  urban  cen- 
ters threatens  to  destroy  much  of  our 
Nation's  beautiful  wildlands.  The  initi- 
ative which  New  Jersey  and  other  States 
have  Just  taken  may  help  to  retard  this 
process  of  deterioration.  Secretary 
Udall  and  Governor  Hughes  are  acting 
to  meet  this  challenge,  and  their  words 
merit  citation. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  frc«n  the  remarks  made  at 
the  May  29  ceremonies  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 


Appendix 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  the  Honobable  Stewart 
Udaix,  Secretabt  of  the  Interior 
This  Is  not  simply  a  matter  of  slgnlflcance 
In  this  particular  region  of  New  Jersey,  but 
I  think  this  is  an  occasion  that  has  slgnlfl- 
cance for  all  the  people  of  this  country.  I'm 
encoxiraged  to  think  that  the  conservation 
movement  Is  getting  somewhere  by  what  has 
been  accomplished  here  by  so  many  people. 
And  I  am  here  to  express  to  you  my  feeling 
of  optimism  regarding  what  has  been  done. 
President  Kennedy,  every  time  I  talked  with 
him  about  conservation  problems,  used  to 
say  to  me,  "Let's  do  the.  things  now  near  the 
great  centers  of  population,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity will  be  lost  unless  we  act  In  the  next 
few  years."  And  this  Is  precisely  what  you 
people  have  done.  Last  Saturday  In  Michi- 
gan, President  Johnson  gave  what  I  think 
was  one  of  the  finest  speeches  of  his  Presi- 
dency. In  the  course  of  It,  he  challenged 
the  American  people  to  join  the  battles  that 
build  a  great  society,  to  prove  that  our  ma- 
terial progress  Is  always  the  foundation  on 
which  we  build  a  richer  life  of  mind  and 
spirit.  •  •  •  He  spoke  of  three  areas  where 
he  suggested  that  we  can  begin  to  build  this 
great  society — In  our  cities.  In  our  country- 
side, and  In  our  classrooms.  And  we  are 
gathered  here  today  to  celebrate  what  In  my 
opinion  Is  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
meaningful  battles  to  save  the  American 
countryside  In  recent  memory.  It  Is  the 
distinctive  nature  of  this  battle  that  makes 
the  Great  Swamp  so  Important.  For  we 
applaud  not  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
nient.  or  by  a  single  public-spirited  philan- 
thropist or  foundation,  but  by  discipline, 
toughmlnded  action,  by  many  voluntary  citi- 
zens groups,  who  were  determined  that  a 
unique  outdoor  place  did  not  have  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  development. 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  will  serve  as  a  mem- 
orable example  for  the  whole  country.  This 
Is  an  extraordinary  thing  and  I  want  all  those 
who  participated  to  realize  that  this  does 
set  a  pattern  for  the  country.  I  think  this 
Is  the  significance  of  this  occasion  and  I 
certainly  hope  that  from  here  on  in  the 
Federal  Government  shall  provide  part  of 
the  help. 

Statement  or  the  Honorable  Peti:r  Preling- 
huysen 

To  explain  this  project  in  one  way.  it 
raised  a  million  dollars.  That  Is  no  small 
Job,  and  I  think  that  we  can  take  pride  in 
that  achievement.  But,  of  more  slgnlfl- 
cance— who  gave  that  million  dollars?  There 
were  over  6,000  people,  and  not  only  was 
New  Jersey  represented  In  that  list  of  donors, 
but  contributions  came  from  some  29  States, 
•  •  •  The  many  Individual  firms  in  the  area 
realized  that  a  wildlife  refuge  within  reach 
of  some  30  million  people  Is  a  sound  Invest- 
ment, because  it  makes  New  Jersey  a  bet- 
ter place  in  which  to  live.  What  we  are 
establishing  today  Is  a  permanent  resource 
not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  future  gen- 
erations. This  resource  will  Increase  in  val- 
ue in  the  years  to  come  This  ceremony 
will  have  meaning  therefore  not  only  for 
thoee  who  are  here,  it  will  also  give  en- 
couragement to  groui>s  all  over  the  United 
States  who  hope  to  save  a  river,  or  a  forest. 
or  a  marsh.  For  what  we  have  done,  they 
can  do  as  well. 


Statement   of   the    Honorable   Richard    J. 
Hughes,   Govbu«or   of  New   Jersey 

It  is  a  grand  triumph,  a  triumph  of  de- 
termined effort,  which  in  Secretary  Udall's 
words  deserves  to  be  trumpeted  throughout 
the  land  as  an  abiding  example  of  effective 
citizen  action.  The  forces  of  conservation 
throughout  thJs  region  and  the  country  have 
presesrved  this  wonderful  wilderness  in  the 
heart  of  urban  America.  The  effective  ac- 
tion of  many  citizens  whose  work  we  honor 
this  afternoon  in  this  dedication,  reflects  the 
very  best  In  America.  It  is  the  America  of 
the  voluntary  association.  Citizens  banded 
together  on  their  own  Initiative  for  a  com- 
mon cause. 

To  meet  similar  demands  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  open  space  and  recreational  lands,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  has  embarked  on  its  new 
nationally  famous  Green  Acres  program.  As 
of  April  1964,  we  have  bought  a  total  of 
103,000  acres  either  purchased  or  approved 
for  purchase  under  the  State  government 
through  Its  Green  Acres  program  to  enhance 
the  esthetic  and  practical  values  of  the  Great 
Swamp  region.  Many  other  acquisitions  are 
under  consideration  within  the  Federal  open 
space  program. 


Statement  of  Mr.  Warren  Ted  Kennt    Hon- 
ORART  Chairman 

The  Job  has  been  anything  but  an  easy 
one.  Five  long  years  have  actually  gone  by 
since  we  first  organized,  and  most  of  our 
members  and  workers  have  been  with  us 
fom  the  beginning.  We  are  indeed  grateful. 
Mr.  Secrettiry,  that  our  country  has  had  the 
very  good  fortune  to  have  you  and  yotir  capa- 
ble staff.  We  have  never  had  a  more  stead- 
fast  and   dedicated   leader  than  yourself. 


Washington  Report  by  Congressman 
M.  G.  Snyder,  of  Kentucky 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF  kkntttckt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2,  1964 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  interested,  I  enclose  my 
July  1  newsletter,  omitting  therefrom 
excerpts  from  the  Record  which  would 
be  a  duplication  of  material  already 
print.ed  herein: 

Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  M.  G.  "Gene"  Sntder, 
Third  District,  Kentucky,  July  1,  1964) 
Dear  Friends:  Another  month  has  rolled 
around  since  my  last  report  to  you.  I  am 
grateful  and  humbled  by  your  many  kind 
letters.  A  few  are  not  so  kind  but  the 
goodness  of  the  good  letters  heals  all  the 
wounds  made  by  the  little  cuts  along  the 
way.  The  encouragement  of  your  letters; 
the  inspiration  of  your  comments  and  the 
promise  of  your  prayers  gives  me  the  cour- 
age to  face  up  to  the  great  odds  in  advocat- 
ing and  laboring  for  the  positions  I  brtleve 
In  and  in  which  you  have  given  me  such 
wonderftil  support.  I  am  confident  that  In 
the   days,   weeks,   and    years    ahead,   we  will 
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win  the  flght  for  fiscal  Banlty  In  our  Gov- 
ernment; for  reaponalble  foreign  poUcy 
which  doee  not  Inanlt  ovir  frlenda  and  cater 
to  our  enemlea  and  for  a  domestic  policy 
which  recognizes  the  importance  of  each 
Individual  citizen  who  has  the  God-given 
ability  to  think  for  himself. 

BTTRIAUCRATTtC    BtJNGLlNO 

One  can  always  find  examples  where  tax 
money  hurts  taxpayers  because  of  projects 
authorized  and  administered  from  Washing- 
ton. One  recent  Incident  Is  tjrplcal  of  com- 
plaints. The  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration (ARA)  was  set  up  supposedly  to 
assist  In  depressed  areas.  Eighteen  years 
ago,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Willis  built  a  10- 
room  motel  In  Woodvllle.  Tex.  They  were 
thrifty,  worked  bard,  and  later  built  on  an 
additional  14  rooms.  Twelve  years  ago,  Mr. 
Willis  passed  away,  but  his  wife  carried  on 
the  business  and  Improved  the  motel  which 
Is  now  her  sole  Income.  The  ARA  looked 
around  Woodvllle.  decided  It  was  "poverty 
stricken"  and  channeled  some  $860,000  Into 
a  72-room  motel  near  Mrs.  Willis.  The  68- 
year  old  Texas  widow  has  had  to  cut  her  paid 
staff  thereby  creating  more  unemployment. 
The  new  motel  has  its  own  problem  In  that 
occupancy  Is  only  50  percent  compared  with 
the  65  percent  necessary  for  an  operating 
proflt.  According  to  the  bureaucrats,  there 
la  a  aolutlon  to  the  problem.  Let  ARA  help 
Mrs.  Willis — which  has  been  proposed.  But 
Mi«.  Willis  reacted:  "I  dont  want  a  nickel 
from  anybody,  and  I'm  not  Interested  In 
anjrthlng  the  Federal  Government  has  to 
give  away." 

KKKD    SOMKTHINO    TO    REAOT 

The  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  using 
taxpayers'  money,  prints  Just  about  anything. 
Here  are  a  few  examples :  (1 )  "Restoration  of 
Lost  or  Obliterated  Corners  and  Subdivision 
of  Sections":  (2)  "Porosity  and  Bulk  Den- 
sity of  Sedimentary  Rocks":  (3)  "Your  Baby's 
First  Year.-  Spanish  edition;  (4)  "The 
Search  for  Extraterrestrial  Life":  (5)  "Impact 
of  Office  Automation  on  the  XJ3.  Revenue 
Service":  and  (8)  "Screw  Thread  Standards 
for  Federal  Services." 

General  Accounting  Office  reports  uncover- 
ing of  $488,900,000  In  wasteful  spending  and 
misnuuiagement  practices  by  the  Defense 
Department  In  a  12-month  period  ending 
May  1, 1004. 

America  fights  poverty  yet  Uncle  Sam 
raises  the  cost  of  living.  Much  is  being  said 
In  favor  of  programs  which  are  supposed  to 
eliminate  poverty  and  prevent  Inflation,  but 
little  Is  said  about  how  the  low-Income  fam- 
ilies will  pay  more. 

Item:  Housewives  will  pay  more  for  flour 
and  the  price  of  bread  will  rise. 

Reason:  The  newly  enacted  farm  bill  In- 
creases the  price  of  wheat. 

Item:  Coffee  prices  will  continue  to  in- 
crease. 

Reason:  The  administration  backed  the 
International  CToffee  Agreement  Act  of  1963 
which  passed  Congress  and  which  set  a  floor 
protecting  producers  but  provides  no  protec- 
tion for  the  American  consumer. 

Item:  Milk  prices  in  most  metropolitan 
areas  are  Increasing. 

Reason:  Dairy  economists  report  that  Fed- 
eral milk  orders  raise  consumer  prices  of  milk 
about  5  p>ercent  aix)ve  what  they  would  be 
otherwise. 

According  to  a  letter  of  June  22  from  Otto 
E.  Passman,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  Member 
of  Congress,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Appropriations,  he  Is  be- 
ing asked  to  yield  to  strong  executive 
demands  and  pressures  to  get  more  foreign 
aid  money  appropriated.  Mr  Pa.s.';man.  who 
is  an  outstanding  member  of  Congress,  In- 
dicates that  the  facts  are  so  overwhelmingly 
against  the  claims  of  the  foreign  aid  people 
that  there  is  positively  no  honorable  way 
for  him  to  yield  to  the  pressures.  He  re- 
veals that  during  fiscal  1965  our  Government 


will  be  dispensing  Federal  aid  in  09  nations 
and  9  territories.  Further.  Mr.  Passman 
writes,  "This  uncontrolled  and  apparently 
uncontrollable  program  now  has  71.416  i>eo- 
ple  on  Its  payroll.  It  has  reached  such 
proportloiu  th*t  even  the  confusion  Is  con- 
fused. There  are  now  26  Federal  agencies 
dispensing  some  type  of  foreign  aid  and  the 
aggregate  for  fiscal  1066  may  exceed  $7 
billion.  This  does  not  Include  the  Interest 
our  Government  Is  paying  on  the  money  It 
has  borrowed  to  give  away,  which  Is  now  In 
excess  of  $3  billion  annually." 

As  of  June  30,  1064,  the  foreign  aid  people 
have  on  hand  and  unexpended  from  previous 
yeeu-s'  appropriations,  $7,133,461,000.  During 
the  past  0  years,  total  economic  and  military 
assistance  under  the  regiilar  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriation  bill  totaled  over  $30 '3   billion. 

Of  the  countries  of  the  world  receiving 
foreign  aid,  there  are  57  which  from  1958  to 
1963  received  $12,436,400,000  Ln  military  and 
economic  handouts  from  us.  During  this 
same  period,  these  same  67  countries  pur- 
chased $6,977,800,000  in  gold  from  the  United 
States.  This  would  Indicate  that  to  some 
extent  they  are  buying  our  gold  with  our 
money.  Even  though  the  latest  Treasury 
reports  Indicate  that  the  outflow  has  been 
somewhat  arrested,  our  gold  stockpile  stood 
at  only  $15,596  million  on  December  31. 
1963.  This  compares  with  the  gold  stock- 
pile of  $22,857  million  on  December  31.  1957. 

A  popular  slogan  In  Washington  today  Is 
that  bills  before  Congress  should  be  voted 
up  or  voted  down.  I  agree.  However,  the 
administration  refuses  to  go  along  with  this 
idea.  When  a  raeasxu-e  is  voted  down,  the 
administration  turns  up  Its  power,  twists  a 
few  more  arms,  makes  a  few  more  deals,  and 
the  legislative  chambers  must  again  act  on 
the  same  bill.  For  example,  on  March  12, 
by  a  vote  of  184  to  222.  we  voted  down  the 
pay  raise  bill  for  Federal  employees  including 
Congressmen.  With  a  few  minor  changes 
and  without  further  hearings.  It  came  back 
to  the  House  on  June  1 1  and  was  approved 
by  a  vote  of  243  to  167.  There  were  many 
proposed  raises  in  the  bill  which  I  thought 
could  have  been  deleted.  For  Instance.  In- 
creases for  Cabinet  and  sub-Cabinet  officers. 
Foreign  Service  Officers,  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Judges  and  other  Judicial  em- 
ployees whose  Incomes  are  over  $20,000  a 
year  and  cannot  be  called  totally  Inadequate. 
A  pay  raise  of  approximately  $450  a  year  for 
letter  carriers  certainly  Ls  reasonable,  but  we 
could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  such  a  bill  at 
this  time. 

The  spectacle  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
voting  to  reduce  Government  Income  by 
$11.6  billion  (the  tax  cut  bill),  and  then 
voting  himself  and  all  other  Federal  em- 
ployees a  sizable  pay  Increase,  which  has  to 
be  paid  from  borrowed  money,  makes  a 
mockery  of  a  decent  standard  of  fiscal  mor- 
ality. The  administration  made  a  faithful 
promise  that  strict  spending  restraint  would 
follow  the  tax  cut.  and  I  think  they  should 
practice  what  they  preach. 

Benjamin  E.  Smith,  treasurer  of  Southern 
Conference  Education  Fund,  is  registered 
as  representing  Castro's  Communist  Cuba  in 
this  country,  according  to  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Division  of  the  Justice  Department. 
The  SCEF  is  listed  In  the  Louisville  telephone 
directory  with  an  address  of  4403  Virginia 
Avenue.  Carl  Braden  Is  listed  as  residing 
at  the  same  address. 

AMEKICA    MUST    WAKB   X7T 

I  am  worried  and  deeply  concerned  about 
the  course  our  country  Is  taking.  Most  Amer- 
icans, I  think,  share  this  concern.  The  gall 
and  callousness  of  those  who  would  destroy 
our  traditional  way  of  life  is  shown  in  the 
letters  below:  Madalyn  Murray  Is  the  Balti- 
more atheist  who  filed  the  suit  which  banned 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the  schools  and 
has  another  suit  pending  to  delete  the  words 
"under  God"  from  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
to  the  Flag. 


Okntlxmxn:  It  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  you  are  circulating  mimeo- 
graphed half  sheets  asking  for  signatures  for 
"protest"  against  "under  Ood"  being  deleted 
from  the  fiag. 

Have  fun. 

But  meantime,  at  least,  spell  my  name  cor- 
rectly if  you  are  going  to  spread  hate,  it  is 
Madalyn.  not  Madeline — the  latter  BpelUng 
Is  the  name  of  the  alleged  Jesus  Christ's  girl 
friend,  a  streetwalker  with  whom  he  played 
footsie — or  haven't  you  ever  read  the  Bible? 
Sincerely, 

Freethoccht  SqciETT  or  America,  Inc., 

Madaltn  Mitrkat,  President. 


Gentlemen:  One  of  our  members  sent  us 
a  tract  that  your  organlcation  Is  passing  out 
titled  "A  National  Emergency." 

Buddy,  you  aint  seen  nothing  yet.  This 
Is  more  than  an  emergency  for  you  super- 
stitious Neanderthals. 

You  are  absolutely  correct,  we  fully  Intend 
to  destroy  superstition  In  the  United  SUites 
of  America  for  one  and  for  all. 

We  threw  superstition  out  of  the  schools, 
next  we  will  throw  the  chaplains  off  the  bat- 
tleships, and  we  will  teach  American  children 
that  Tyrannosaurus  was  not  on  Noah's  ark. 

The  exploitation  of  sex  by  the  church  is 
another  era  that  has  passed. 
Defiantly. 

Caret  DeYouno, 

Vice  President. 


NAACP  Joint  Stmggle  on  Behalf  of 
America't  Mifraot  Workert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR 

OF    NXW    JRRSXT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  9,  1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  recently  Washington  was 
proud  to  host  the  national  convention 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People.  The 
NAACP  has  long  served  as  a  catalyst  for 
progressive  Idejus — seeking  to  translate 
the  lofty  promlie  of  American  democracy 
Into  practical,  workable  programs.  The 
NAACP  works  not  only  for  the  better- 
ment of  Its  own  people — It  serves  this 
country  as  well.  The  results  of  the  con- 
vention attest  to  the  responsible  role  It 
plays  In  American  life. 

At  Its  concluding  session,  the  NAACP 
passed  a  resolution  concerning  migrant 
farmworkers.  Agricultural  workers 
have  long  been  either  forgotten  or  Ig- 
nored. The  NAACP  statement  reflects 
a  vital  awareness  of  the  doleful  state  of 
America's  agricultural  farmworkers.  It 
stresses  the  need  for  legislation  dealing 
with  housing,  wages,  health,  education, 
and  day  care  for  children  for  this  totally 
unprotected  segment  of  our  population. 

The  year  of  1W4  has  been  a  year  of 
equality,  a  year  of  opportunity,  a  year  of 
beginning,  and  a  year  of  renewed  faith 
In  a  working  democracy  for  our  forgotten 
citizens.  It  has  been  a  year  of  Individual 
and  social  opportunity.  We  have  begun 
to  destroy  the  vicious  bonds  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

Racial  prejudice  Is  closely  linked  with 
economic  hardship.  Without  Improved 
living  and  working  conditions,  economic 


advancement  Is  a  slim  hope.  The  ml- 
^t  worker  legislation  promotes  in- 
rinsed  economic  opportunity  while 
prSlcating  the  economic  basis  of  racial 
t^idlce  We  must  stimulate  and  fos- 
L' S  two  closely  relate  Ideas  If  we 
„e  to  build  what  President  Johnson  has 
«,  aoUy  caUed  the  great  society. 

■The  NAACP  resolution  is  not  simply 
«  token  commitment:  It  is  a  solemn 
nledge  to  Join  the  ranks  of  Americans 
who  have  committed  themselves  to  aid 
the  President  in  his  war  on  poverty. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  NAACPs  recog- 
niUon  of  the  plight  of  the  migrant  work- 
er part  of  America's  unfinished  busmess, 
ftiid  I  thank  them  for  their  support. 

Mr  President,  J  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  NAACP  resolution  on  mi- 
grant workers  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  on  Migratort  Workers 
The  seasonal  character  of  farm  harvesting 
reauires  the  labor  of  migrant  farmworkers 
who  with  their  chUdren  number  well  over  a 
million  They  are  the  most  exploited.  Im- 
SJerlshed  workers  in  the  UniUd  States. 
TTiev  earn  less  money,  and  are  more  poorly 
clothed  live  in  more  wretched  housing,  and 
have  less  education,  less  medical  care,  and 
less  legal  protection  than  other  American 
workers. 

The  NAACP  urges  legislation  and  enforce- 
ment on  all  levels  of  government  to  protect 
these  mlgranU  and  their  children  from  ex- 
ploitation and  to  give  them  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  live  in  health  and  decency,  and  to 
raise  their  children  under  wholesome  con- 
ditions. We  call  on  the  House  to  pass  the 
bills  for  thU  purpose  already  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  we  urge' the  President  to  en- 
force them  vigorously  when  passed. 

The  NAACP  demands  an  end  to  Importing 
Mexican  naUonals  and  other  foreign  workers 
in  accord  with  Public  Law  78.  and  we  will 
oppose  any  other  method  to  continuing 
bringing  them  in.  Importing  foreign  farm- 
workers depresses  labor  standards,  and  per- 
petuates unemployment  among  workers 
living  here  permanently. 

We  will  try  to  initiate  and  push  an  effec- 
tive program  to  make  the  lot  of  migratory 
workers  conform  to  decent  standards  of 
living,  and  will  support  efforts  to  unionize 
them.  This  Is  In  accord  with  the  war  on 
poverty  program. 
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I  urge  that  Editor  Whyte's  fine  article 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  order  that  It  may  receive  the  widest 
possible  circulation: 


War  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 


'  OF    n-ORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2,  1964 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Nation  is  concerned  with  the  tide 
of  events  in  Vietnam,  and  more  partic- 
ularly concerned  with  the  increased  role 
the  United  States  is  playing  In  southeast 
Asia. 

In  a  recent  editorial.  Editor  Jim 
Whyte,  of  the  Hollywood  Sun-Tattler, 
one  of  Florida's  leading  newspapers, 
states  this  concern  In  his  usually  per- 
ceptive manner. 


Here  at  Homb— Vietnam  and  Aesop's  Fabi-k 
(By  Jim  Whyte) 
The   other  day  Sid  Holland  recalled  the 
Aesop  fable  of  the  six  blind  men  who  touched 

the  elephant.  

Each  touched  only  one  spot,  you  11  remem- 
ber and  each  gave  a  description  of  the  ele- 
phant far  different  than  the  other  five. 

Vietnam,  It  Is  beginning  to  seem  to  me,  is 
like  Aesop's  elephant. 

Everyone  who  touches  it  comes  away  with 

a  different  reaction.  „>,„t« 

Such  as  that  of  the  Army  officer  to  whom 

I  talked  who  has  Just  returned  from  a  year's 

stint  as  an  adviser  to  the  Vietnamese  Army. 

He  had  a  touched  a  part  of  the  country  and 

its  situation  which  I  never  had  heard  before. 

I    was    especially    startled    when    he    said: 

"Many  of  the  Americans  being  killed  there 

are  being   killed   by  American  bullets  fired 

by  American  weapons." 

What  sort  of  riddle  Is  that,  he  was  asked. 
Were  Americans  killing  each  other  In  Vlet- 

"No  certainly  not,"  he  replied.  "But 
American  weapons,  loaded  with  American 
bullets,  are  being  provided  to  the  Commu- 
nist Vletcong  by  the  Vietnamese  themselves. 

It  seems  there's  a  certain  element  In  either 
the  Vietnamese  Government  or  the  Viet- 
namese Army,  or  perhaps  both,  which  does 
not  want  the  war  to  end. 

Consequently,  members  of  Vietnamese 
units  frequently  are  reported  "missing  in 
action"  after  encoimters  with  the  Vletcong. 
Their  weapons  are  "missing  in  action"  with 

them.  ,     . 

However,  after  a  few  days  the  missing 
troops  show  up.  They  have  escaped,  all  weU 
and  healthy. 

But  they  don't  have  their  weapons. 
These  weapons,  and  the  bullets  with  which 
they  are  loaded,  turn  up  in  the  hands  of  the 
Vletcong.  .    ^      J 

"Some  of  the  Vietnamese  simply  hand  over 
their  weapons  to  the  Vletcong  so  the  war 
can  be  prolonged,"  the  ofBcer  explained. 

He  went  on  to  tell  about  a  Vietnamese 
battalion  commander  with  whom  he  had 
talked.  . 

"You  know  where  the  Vletcong  are  in 
this  area,"  the  American  officers  salfi  to  the 
battalion  commander.  "You  know  exactly 
where  they're  hiding,  what  their  strength 
is,  and  the  extent  of  their  arms.  And  you 
know  you  can  move  In  and  wipe  them  out 
in  one  operation.     Why  don't  you  do  it?" 

"Don't  be  silly,"  the  Vietnamese  command- 
er replied  seriously,  "If  I  did  that  I'd  be  out 
of  a  Job." 

But  how  can  tiie  Vietnamese  have  any  de- 
sire to  prolong  a  war  which  is  so  brutal  and 
which  occasions  so  much  suffering  for  in- 
nocent women  and  children? 

"It's  the  money,  really,"  the  American  of- 
ficer said.  "We're  pouring  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars  a  day  Into  Vietnam  and,  frank- 
ly m  that  respect  they've  never  had  it  so 
good  Also,  the  war  has  given  many  people, 
such  as  the  battalion  commander  I  told  you 
about,  a  presUge  which  they've  nevta-  had 
before." 

But  the  suffering? 

"It  Just  doesn't  bother  them  as  it  woiild 
us  •'  he  explained.  "And  as  for  the  chUdren, 
the  Vietnamese  don't  feel  about  youngsters 
as  we  do.  There  are  so  many  children,  and 
the  death  rate  is  so  high  anyway,  that  It  is 
not  an  important  concern  to  them." 

Does  the  officer  believe  the  United  States 
ought  to  pull  out  of  Vietnam? 

"No,  I  don't  believe  we  should  pull  out. 
It's  vital  to  our  own  security.  I  believe, 
rather,  that  we  or  the  Vietnamese  should 
move  forward  with  force  and  get  the  thing 
over  with." 


West  Virgmia  Spoason  SmomI  AaMal 
National  Youth  Science  Camp;  Dele- 
gates Visit  Washington,  Attend  Senate 
Luncheon,  Hear  Worthwhile  Message 
by  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chaimun  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WIST    VIROINTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  9,  1964 
Mr       RANDOLPH.     Mr.      President, 
from  June  28  to  July  18,  1964.  100  young 
men  are  participating  in  a  imique  pro- 
gram of  recreation  and  education  In  the 
scenic    mountains     of    West    Virginia. 
Delegates  to  the  Second  Annual  National 
Youth  Science  Camp,  these  high  school 
youths  have  been  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
demonstrated  leadership  capability  and 
achievement  in  scientific  study.    They 
come  from  every  section  of  our  cotmtry, 
two  from  each  State,  to  join  in  this  posi- 
tive activity  sponsored  by  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  and  the  Claude  Worth- 
ington  Benedum  FoundatiMi,  and   ad- 
ministered by  West  Virginia  University. 
In  addition  to  the  pleasant  pursuits 
associated   with   a  camp   the  delegates 
have  access  to  the  facilities  of  the  Na- 
tional Radio  Astronomy  Observatory,  at 
Green  Bank.     Sciraitists,  university  pro- 
fessors and  research   experts  visit  the 
camp  conducting  panel  discussions  and 
lectures    In    an    informal    atmosphere 
where   questions   and   answers   are   mi- 
couraged.     There  Is  a  deflixite  emphasis 
on  stimulating  young  minds  so  that  they 
will  return  to  their  homes  and  schools 
with  new  insights  and  higher  goals. 

Mr.  President,  again,  as  last  year,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  cooperate  with 
camp  ofBcials  in  planning  a  brlrf  2- 
day  visit  to  Washington  for  the  dele- 
gates. Yesterday  afternoon  they  toured 
the  installations  of  tiie  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center,  Greenbelt,  Md.,  and  last 
night  were  at  the  beautiful  Water  Gate 
Theater. 

This  morning  the  group  was  escOTted 
through  the  White  House,  after  wlilch 
they  went  to  the  Department  of  Jiistlce 
and  were  personally  received  by  the  At- 
torney General,  Robert  P.  Kennedy. 
Representative  Ken  Hechler,  of  West 
Virginia,  arranged  this  memorable  meet- 
ing and  guided  the  campers  as  they  in- 
spected the  U.S.  Capitol  Building. 

A  luncheon  was  scheduled  in  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building  to  which  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  were  invited.    As  host, 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  Introduce  to  the 
delegates  many  Senators  to  greet  the 
young  men  from  their  respective  States. 
Also   Introduced    were:  Rev.    Frederick 
Brown  Harris,  Chaplain  of  the  Senate; 
Prof.  Charles  N.  Cochran  of  West  Vir- 
ginia University,  director  of  the  National 
Youth  Science  Camp;  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Sea- 
borg.  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission;     Hon.     James    E.     Webb, 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration;  Repre- 
sentative  Hechler,   a   member   of   the 
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House  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics; Dr.  Leland  J.  Haworth.  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion; and  myself. 

In  the  principal  address,  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  Chairman  Seaborg 
called  attention  to  the  expanding  role  of 
the  scientists,  not  only  In  building  a 
stronger  nation,  but  in  helping  to  govern 
it  as  well.  Dr.  Seaborg  said:  "Over  the 
years  as  the  United  States  matured  in  its 
Industrial  development  many  other 
trades  and  professions  have  furnished 
legislators.  Now  that  we  are  strongly 
entering  into  a  revolution  of  science  we 
may  expect  to  see  scientists  taking  part 
In  making  the  laws  of  the  Nation  as  duly 
elected  representatives  of  the  people." 

Mr.  President.  I  request  that  E>r. 
Seaborg's  inspiring  message  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix,  together  with  my  re- 
marks In  introducing  him,  and  a  list  of 
the  delegates  to  the  second  annual  na- 
tional youth  science  camp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address, 
introductory  remarks,  and  list  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,   as 
follows : 
Address    of    Senator    Jennings    Randolph, 

Drmocrat,  of  West  Virginia,  Introducing 

Dr.  Olxnn  T.  Seaborg  at  Luncheon  Hon- 

orino  Delegates  to  the  National  Youth 

SciKNo  Camp,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 

ma,  Thtjrsdat,  Jult  9,    1964 

We  honor  the  100  delegates  to  the  National 
Youth  Science  Camp — young  men  of  BCho- 
laatlc  and  leadership  ability  from  the  50 
States  of  the  UnJlon.  This  luncheon  Is  de- 
Blgrned  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  "mu- 
tual Inspection"  between  the  delegates  and 
the  UjS.  Senators  who  represent  them.  We 
seek  an  air  of  Informality  In  which  these 
youthful  sdentlBts  can  gain  a  new  appre- 
ciation at  the  responsibilities  and  chal- 
lenges which  confront  the  legislator  In  the 
dlBoharge  of  his  duties.  In  turn,  each  Sena- 
tor will  leave  this  room  with  renewed  confi- 
dence In  young  Americans  and  clearer  In- 
sights Into  the  goals  and  ambitions  they 
embrace. 

The  world-renowned  Albert  Einstein  was 
asked  how  he  explained  that  outstanding 
progrees  could  be  achieved  In  the  Intricate 
and  nnfathotned  world  of  physics,  and  yet 
there  appeared  to  be  little  progress  in  poU- 
tics.    He  replied  simply:  "Physics  Is  easier." 

Without  commenting  pro  or  con.  I  express 
the  hope  that  the  scientists  and  politicians 
gathered  here  will  depart  with  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  each  others'  role  In  building  a 
better  America. 

Albert  Einstein  may  have  achieved  an  In- 
tellectual feat  which  will  never  be  repeated. 
He  may  have  been  the  last  man  ever  to  re- 
establish the  foundations  of  physics  single- 
handedly.  I  do  not  Infer  that  this  complex 
discipline  will  never  need  revision,  for  It 
probably  will.  But.  few  physicists  believe 
that  a  single  mind  will  ever  a^aln  be  capa- 
ble of  so  enormous  a  task. 

Still,  who  can  tell?  Perhaps  In  some  small 
laboratory,  or  isolated  schoolhouse.  or  per- 
haps even  In  this  very  room  there  Is  a  bud- 
ding genius  who  will  write  a  short  paper 
which  will  establish  his  name  alongside 
those  of  Newton,  Archimedes  and  Einstein. 

You  delegates  are  doubtless  Inspired  by  the 
presence  here  today  of  Internationally  re- 
8p>ected  men  of  science  and  authority  such 
as  I>r.  Haworth,  Dr.  Homlg  and  Mr.  Webb. 
Theirs  In  considerable  degree  Is  the  task  of 
shaping  the  patterns  of  scientific  Inquiry  and 
effort  In  the  most  powerful  Nation  on  earth. 

It  Is  fitting  then,  that  we  have  as  our  prin- 
cipal speaker  a  gentleman  who  Is  no  stranger 
to  public  service,  and  who  has  also  won  ac- 
claim for  his  achievements  in  the  world  of 
the  test  tube,  beaker  and  bunsen  burner— 


or  more  properly.r-the  world  of  reactors.  Iso- 
topes and  transuranium  elements. 

Dr.  Olenn  T.  Seaborg  la  Chairman  ot  tbe 
Atomic  Energy  Cocniniasloii,  and  a  member 
of  the  highly  sensitive  National  Aeronautlos 
and  Space  CouncU,  a  to{>-level  policymaking 
group  headed  personally  by  President  John- 
son. 

As  a  young  instructor  in  chemistry  at  the 
University  of  California,  he  became  the  co- 
dlscoverer  In  1940,  of  element  94,  plutonium. 
Since  then  he  has  established  himself  as  a 
foremost  authority  on  the  transuranivun  ele- 
ments and  has  personally  contributed  to  the 
discovery  and  Identification  of  a  number  of 
these  vital  properties. 

His  work  in  this  field  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment m  1942  to  take  part  In  the  famed 
Manhattan  project  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, where  he  remained  until  after  the 
close  of  World  War  II. 

Dr.  Seaborg  is  author  of  approximately 
aOO  scientific  papers,  and  several  books.  He 
served  for  a  time  as  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  in  various  teach- 
ing poets.  He  was  choeen  in  1947  by  the 
U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  one 
of  the  Nation's  10  outstanding  young  men. 
He  has  earned  Innumerable  recognitions  and 
honors  including  the  Nobel  Prize  In  Chem- 
istry In  1951.  and  the  AEC's  Enrico  Fermi 
Award  In  1950. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  appointed  our 
guest  as  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  In  January  of  1961,  and  he  was 
reappointed  for  a  succeeding  5-year  term  In 
1963. 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  Introduce  a  learned 
man  of  science  who  has  become  an  effective 
force  In  the  molding  of  public  policy.  I 
present  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,   Dr    Olenn  T    Seaborg. 

Pioneering   in  the   New  World  of  Science 

(By  Olenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman.  US  Atomic 
Energy  Commission) 

I  am  particularly  gratified  to  be  able  to 
speaker  before  this  large  group  of  young 
men  who  are  taking  time  out  from  a  pleas- 
ant and  stimulating  3  weeks'  encampment 
in  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia,  a  period 
devoted  to  outdoor  sport  and  science  studies, 
to  visit  us  here  In  Washington.  I  only  wish 
the  shoe  were  on  the  other  foot  and  I  were 
able  to  listen  to  what  some  of  you  have 
to  say  about  the  future  of  science,  for  It  Is 
really  In  the  imaginative  enthusiasm  of  the 
young  scientists  that  we  of  previous  gen- 
eration will  be  able  to  visualize  what  Is  in 
store  for  us  In  these  beginnings  of  the  third 
revolution,  the  revolution  of  science. 

Last  year  another  group  of  delegates  such 
aa  this  heard  Mr.  Webb  on  the  subject  of 
mans  adventure  into  space,  and  I  believe 
that  earlier  during  the  encampment  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  talking  with  Astro- 
naut Scott  Carpenter  about  his  experiences 
beyond  the  earth's  atmosphere.  This  Is  no 
doubt  that  today  the  pioneers  are  those 
who  are  engaged  in  pushing  back  the  fron- 
tiers of  science.  The  terra  Incognita — the 
unexplored  territories  of  our  time — are  the 
territories  beyond  the  bounds  of  present 
scientific  knowledge  and  they  are  yielding 
rapidly  to  man's  Insatiable  quest  for  further 
knowledge  of  the  universe  In  which  he  finds 
himself. 

I  want  to  stress  today  that  these  frontiers 
should  not  be  considered  only  in  terms  of 
the  dimensions  and  extent  of  physical  space. 
There  are  many  dimensions  Involved  In  the 
pioneering  explorations  of  modern  science. 
Time  has  become  an  exceedingly  Important 
dimension.  Some  30  years  ago  a  French 
philosopher  and  poet.  Paul  Valery,  found  It 
remarkable  that  at  that  time  man  had  be- 
gun to  measure  the  duration  of  many  events 
In  units  as  small  as  a  twentieth  of  a  second 
instead  of  by  hours  or  days  or  years  as  he 
once  did.  What  would  Mr.  Valery  thing  if 
he  should  return  to  the  present-day  world 
and  learn  that  we  have  by  now  found  ways 


of  measuring  time  not  in  twentieths  hun 
dredths,  or  even  thovisandths  of  a  aeoou 
but  in  naicroeeconds  or  milllonths^^ 
second?  And  we  are  not  doing  this  out 
of  idle  curiosity  alone.  The  precise  contoS 
of  the  giant  rockets  that  launch  or  astro- 
nauts on  theU-  voyages  into  space  depend 
on  this  kind  of  accuracy  in  timing  and  oo- 
ordlnaUng  the  sequence  of  operations.  Hen 
we  have  an  example  of  man  creating  an  ex. 
tension  of  himself  In  the  computer  for  dnl 
Ing  a  task  that  he  Is  Incapable  of  doin, 
unaided.  The  first  approaches  to  iu2 
superhuman  timing  were  the  gunslghtla* 
control  systems  developed  during  World  War 

I  want  to  emphasize  further  that  the  great 
physical  exploits  of  our  time  are  all  of  them 
based  on  a  multitude  of  even  greater  in- 
tellectual  exploits  that  formed  the  founds" 
tlon  of  their  accomplishment. 

Many  of  these  Intellectual  exploits  Involve 
an  exploration  of  the  structure  and  parUcles 
that  compose  the  atom,  once  thought  to  be 
the  smallest  possible  division  of  matter.  At 
a  matter  of  fact  the  clocks  on  which  we  now 
depend  for  the  fabulous  degrees  of  accuracy 
we  have  achieved  In  measuring  time  are 
atomic  clocks.  Before  this  we  were  using 
the  vibrations  of  very  precisely  dimensioned 
crystals  of  quartz.  And  still  earlier  we  used 
such  comparatively  crude  devices  as  pen- 
dulums. 

You  may  have  svispected  by  this  time  that 
I  am  leading  you  into  the  realm  of  nuclesr 
science  and  engineering  and  I  must  confees 
that  this  Is  Indeed  the  case.  Nuclear  sci- 
ence— the  field  of  parUcular  Interest  to  those 
of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the  nationsj 
nuclear  energy  program— opens  out  In  many 
fascinating  directions.  Not  the  least  of  these 
Is  its  connection  with  the  space  program 
(and  I  will  give  you  a  UtUe  more  detail  on 
that  In  a  moment).  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  for  many  years  been  deeply 
Involved  in  fundamental  scienUfic  research 
programs — high-  and  low-energy  physics, 
radlochemistry  and  radloblology,  metallurgy, 
solid  state  physics,  and  plasma  physics,  to 
mention  some  major  areas.  In  our  applied 
research  and  development  activities  a  major 
objective,  as  many  of  you  know,  has  been  the 
use  of  nuclear  energy  for  electrical  power 
and  propulsion.  In  this  field  of  endeavor 
we  have  already  to  our  credit  the  unpar- 
alleled achievements  of  the  Nautilus  type 
submarine  and  the  NS  Savannah  and  ws 
have  developed,  years  sooner  than  we  ex- 
pected to  do  so,  reactors  which  promise  to 
make  electrical  power  from  nuclear  fuel 
widely  available  at  a  reasonable  price 

The  frontiers  of  today  include  research  on 
means  of  desalting  seawater  to  provide  am- 
ple supplies  of  fresh  water  for  the  arid  re- 
gions of  the  world,  Including  some  sections 
of  the  United  States.  We  see  nuclear  energy 
as  one  of  the  most  promising  ImplemenU 
for  conquering  this  frontier.  Our  imagina- 
tions are  stirred  also  by  the  objectives  of 
Plowsl;are,  the  use  of  nuclear  detonations  to 
accomplish  civil  engineering  projects  on  a 
scAle  previously  inconceivable — cutting  gaps 
through  mountain  ranges  and  digging  canals 
to  connect  ocean  with  ocean  and  waterway 
with  waterway. 

Less  spectacular  in  their  dimensions  but 
of  no  less  importance  to  the  national  health 
and  economy  are  the  widespread  applica- 
tions of  radioisotopes.  These  products  of 
the  nuclear  reactor  and  cyclotron  have  rev- 
olutionized many  Industrial  control  proc- 
esses, have  served  as  tracers  enabling  us  to 
better  observe  some  of  the  key  biological 
processes  such  a  photosynthesis  and  genetic 
transformation,  have  been  useful  in  locating 
and  tracing  the  flow  of  water  underground, 
and  have  made  Important  contributions  to 
medlcaJ  diagnosis  and  therapy. 

What  I  have  to  say  about  nuclear  energy 
and  the  space  program  Isn't  based  on  first- 
hand participation  because  Mr.  Webb  hasn't 
yet  come  up  with  a  capsule  built  to  my 
dimensions. 
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T  ^«n  assure  you  we  are  hard  at  work 

•^'ti  toSai^  both  electrical  «^CT  and 
"^Zi^tor  the  space  program.  We  have 
I»«P"?i^a^mthlSaiea.  The  Rover  pr^ 
*^  Py^^Tdevelopment  of  a  nuclear  rocket 
P»°*  ?nt^.r  a  nuclear  reactor  to  heat 
•^^  ^^^^en  tS^most  efficient  rocket 
llfSJnaZt   S^mgh  temperatures.    In  May  of 

2s."^-p^ris=^.nrs 

^'"*    nt^f  bot^%«llolsotope  sources  and 

"'"P^t      reliable    ^clear    reactors    which 
compact,    reliable  ^^^  ^^  j^ 

'^•^  ^''h.  SNA^-^^m  tl^^t  ^«^  achieved 

^  i''  .     ^^(S^n  June  1961  when  a 

o*"  r 3  w'tST    ^ne^tor     was     successfully 

"^IL    ;«    soace       It    still    operates    Uxlay. 

°''''**^tH^n  ^eral    of    these    radloUotoplc 

Since  ^^"^-J^ITIr  ^Y^ch  have  no  moving 
eiectxlc  generators    which  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

P*^ /'^J^vert  2.e  heat  int.  electricity, 
'^*"  H^n^^^ln^rblt.  Next  year  we  ex- 
pTplacelf  ofblt  our  first  compact  nu- 

^'^  ll'^r^in  the  future,  buV- according  to 

T^C^lSitlsU   enthusiastically   work- 

°^T  ^h,.   fleld-not   bej-ond   our   ultimate 

^"*      ,.  Jke  ^Ibinty  of  controlled  thermo- 

mentvun  year  by  year.    ^"^T"^       „j^  ^  this 

Of  t'«»™"^"r"r;  h^-ouse  vou  have  demon- 
'?ltJ"no^nW^^^  in'n^tual  capablUty 
?n^  ^nce  but  hl^e  also  shown  promise  of 
in  science  nui      .j^      jore  have  a  wide  range 

^he'c^unS^y   w^lch  h«  done  much  to  shape 

'ou  r^^'tLe'excellent  y-"\,oT"toCceTt 
Lxiiv  You  have  the  obligation  to  accept 
th^    responsibilities   that   go   with   out^tand- 

'^ThTL^l^n^t.  of  the  genemUon  which 
mIde%S^  great  contribution  d^ing  the  pe- 

rha?eT.^n\r^?rr^  ~  Hle- 

S^n^f^t^eTm-th^^^^^^ 

The    scientist    was    a    remote    ngvire    "^ 
qnTet^a'^:^tory  whose  >d«-  -^J^'^^'*,^ 
of  tremendous  consequence  ^^^^^'^  ^  ^ 
field,  but  whose  prime  achievemenU  *ere  not 

r.t-tuXn^.^wJfh^-w^rt^5£ 

'    ir  rih?  aVdr^^rrho-wuiTrem-^. 

''Tc;i1;^he  scientist  finds  hlmaelf  c^l«l 
u^Td  advise  and  assist  In  tb«  P/°^^°! 
g^emment-leglslatlve.  ex^cuWve  and  Judi 

h-  "L-^ib^C-dThe  ZTJ:^i 

habitat,  to  become  the  "^l^***^.  ^S 
agency  when  the  agency's  P^^K"^/^! 
Z,Jy  With  his  field  of  ^P^^^--^^^.^ 
almost  certainly— If  he  J^f^J^U^"^^  to 
able  mark  in  his  8P«»clall"<-lon-be  askeojo 
serve  on  one  of  the  numerous  scientific  ad 
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^l„o«  commltt**  that  are  now  essential  to 
T^L^BTT  aaency— the  Department  of 
^^  "^NaU^n^  Ae«>nautic«  and  Spa^ 
^Z^^^noZ  the  National  Institute,  of 
tSS_^e  A^c  Energy  CotmnlBslon  to 
^     ^„w  a  fewof  the  m»t  demanding  cus- 

°^^::.rsi  »srv.tn,  n«  « compel 

"^ra^y^l'-o^'t  lor^e.  the  -em.nd.  on 

^-IJ^hs  scientist  will  be  moved-and 
when    the    '>^^"'  ^  reeponslblllty  of 

should  be  move**—*"  ."^  ,  J^^tlve  ^g^^a, 
the  highest  order  In  ^^^^^^^J'*^^*  ^^ 
•  ».-.i*       'There    was    a    time    in   our   y^^^    j 

,ent.UT»  «  t"  P<^'^^'o.at  one  ol  U>. 
"""  "  .r^^Jt  at  thU  luncheon  h«<l- 

fJfLS,M  J.^^  acSev.  equal  em.nenc. 

'"Hl^Tzrrtrrrrpeh,- 

lies  in  good  hands. 

DELEGATES    TO    NATIONAL    YOUTH    SCIENCE 

Camp 

ALABAMA 

Billy  Collier,  Titus. 

Charles  Michael  Simpeon.  Hartselle. 

Robert  Edward  Sands,  Juneau. 
William  Dale  Allen.  Anchorage. 

ARIZONA 

Carl  T.  Swanson,  Jr.,  Phoenix. 
Gerard  R.  Bogue,  Tucson. 

ARKANSAS 

Gibson  Preston  Stroupe^  ^^^a^,t>, 
Victor  Manuel  Lovell,  Fort  Smith. 

CALIFORNIA 

Patrick  a.  Hogan.  San  Francisco. 
David  B.  MacOueen,  Saratoga. 

COLORADO 

Jeffrey  H.  Loesch,  Montrose 

Daniel  James  WUson,  Durango.  ; 

CONNECTICUT 

Michael  ZelUlt,  Stratford. 

Robert  Michael  Wilson,  Woodbrldge. 

DELAWARE 

Norman  A.  Nielsen,  Wllmmgton. 
Richard  Piatt.  Wilmington. 

FLORIDA 

Terry  Alan  Grossman,  West  Miami. 
Nell  Erllng  Oteen,  Cape  Kennedy. 

QEOBGIA 

Robert  W.  WUlingham,  WashUigton. 
David  F.  Poster,  Athena. 


HAWAH 

Patrick  T.  Murata,  HawaiL 
Michael  Takemori,  Honolulu. 

IDABO 

Tetrence  Roy  White,  New  Plymouth. 
Jack  Haxton.  Geneeee. 

ILLrNOIB 

Stephen  Butler,  Leland 
Michael  James  Berry.  Chlcaga 

INDIAMa 

Michael  Wayne  Dybel.  Hlghl«md. 
iS^phen  D.  Xhlbrand.  Columbus. 

lowa 
Richard  C.  RandeU,  Keoeauqua. 
Donald  B.  Irwin,  Bagley. 

KANSAS 

Richard  A.  Berg.  Widhlta. 
Robert  K.  Jaooby  H,  Topeka. 

K.KNTTJCKT 

John  Howard  Dull.  Jr.  BowUng  G«^ 
Crawford   Harris   Blakeman,   Jr,   Mlddles- 

bcwt>.  „. 

LOinSIANA 

John  Walter  Harris,  Baton  ^ouge^^ 
jSS>h  peter  Frederick.  New  Orlean.. 

MAINE 

Richard  E.  Pollard,  Falmouth. 
Roger  Pinkos,  Falmouth. 

MABTLAND 

Arnold  L.  Pol^K^l^^'^.SS^  Proving 
Edward  T.  Strassbergeir,  Aberdeen  nT>vmg 

Ground.  ,„ 

itasaACHXTBrrTB 

C.  Whltmg  Rice.  Wnmtham. 
WUUam  H.  Ryder.  Hamilton. 

SUCHiaAK 

Timothy  Murphy.  B»t  Lan«lii«- 
Thomas  Rldderlng.  Detroit. 

SCINNXaOT* 

MISSISSIFFI 

D   Conrad  Smith.  Jactoon^ 
Robert  Douglas  GiUette,  Bllorl. 

MISSOXTRI 

John  Charles  Lamy,  Sedalia. 
Mel  Plehl,  St.  Ixnii*. 

MONTANA 

Charles  Oampana,  Anaconda. 
Franklin  Lamb.  Hrfena. 

NEBRASKA 

Stephen  L.  Coy,  Lincoln^ 
Kemieth  R.  Middleton,  Bellevue. 

KEVADA 

Mark  Duane  Wallace,  Kllto. 
Robert  D.  Spltzer,  Reno. 

NEW     HAMPSHIRE 

Robert  Chasse,  Sommera worth. 
Ronald  Labbc,  Berlin. 

NEW     JKBSET 

John  J.  Clair,  Trenton. 
WlUlam  Ehrhardt,  Paterson. 

NEW     MEXICO 

Richard  H.  St.  John,  Albuquerque. 
Kcfl^  L-  Mercer.  Albuquerque. 

NEW     TORK 

Robert  T.  Baumel.  Elmhurst, 
William  C.  Mead.  Lancaster. 

NOBTB     CABOLIHA 

William  O.  Wallace.  Wa.^'^^n^ 
Richard  T.  Williams.  Mount  Holly. 

NORTH     DAKOTA 

Brady  Vlck.  Minot. 
Jerry  L.  Sander,  Blamardt. 

OHIO 

Joseph  Pottebaum.  Middletown. 
Frederick  W.  Walker.  Toledo. 

OKIAHOMA 

Barry  A.  Blackman.  Duncan. 
Raymond  SUnons,  Ponca  city. 
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ORZGOM 

Douglaa  DeHart,  Portland, 
Conrad  Fong,  CorvalUs. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

William  Shaheen,  Pittsburgh. 
Robert  B.  Lltman.  Philadelphia. 

RHODK     ISLAND 

Theodore  E.  Kubaska.  Chepachet. 
Paul  Edward  McNamee,  WoonBocket. 

SOUTH     CAROLINA 

Tommy   Llttlejohn,   Spartanburg. 
William  John  Hilton,  Jr.,  Rock  Hill. 

SOUTH     DAKOTA 

James  Conrad  Gleblnk.  Sioux  Falls. 
Brian  E.  Tucholke.  Hot  Springs. 

TEN  NESS EK 

Joe  Alexander  Slgman.  Dyersburg. 
Donald  Eric  Peterson,  Oak  Ridge. 

TEXAS 

Arthur  E.  Cavazoe,  Houston. 
Tom  L.  Neal,  Austin. 

UTAH 

Lynn  B.  Hlggs,  Bountiful. 

Thomas  D.  Rogerson,  Salt  Lake  City. 

VXRMONT 

William  Joseph  Kolasky,  Jr.,  Springfield. 
Edward  Henry  Beaudette.  Northfield. 

VtRCINIA 

Stephen  Ira  Gallant,  Fredericksburg. 
David  Brownell  Coomber,  Arlington. 

WASHINGTON 

Julian  Tarnowskl,  Vancouver. 
Dennis  McOulre,  Seattle. 

WEST     VTRGINU 

Daniel  Kurtz,  Charleston. 

Edgar  Norrls  Jaynes,  Jr.,  Fairmont. 

WISCONSIN 

Max  S.  Elbaum,  Milwaukee. 
William  H.  Carlson,  Superior. 

WYOMING 

James  Albert  Helzer,  Cheyenne. 
David  Klmport,  Newcastle. 


Gbyemor  Hashes  and  Eqaal  Opportunity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

or   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  9.  1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  this  Nation  is  now  engaged  In 
a  major  national  effort  to  bring  down  the 
discriminatory  barriers  which  have 
plagued  It  for  so  long. 

The  Honorable  Richard  J.  Hughes, 
Goveinor  of  New  Jersey,  gave  eloquent 
voice  to  these  aspirations  at  a  recent  con- 
ference In  Boston  which  dealt  with  the 
question  of  providing  equal  opportunities 
in  housing. 

Governor  Hughes  has  considerable  ex- 
perience in  these  matters,  havlrig  con- 
ducted a  statewide  conference  on  fair 
housing  practices  last  July. 

In  his  address,  the  Governor  cited  the 
need  for  doing  away  with  the  "segregated 
neighborhood,"  and  the  fear  and  distrust 
which  It  has  engendered.  He  pointed  out 
that  New  Jersey  has  made  Imixsrtant 
strides  in  eliminating  the  inequities 
created  by  "de  facto"  segregation  In  the 
schools.  As  a  result,  children  of  all  back- 
grounds are  being  provided  the  opportu- 
nity for  a  better  education,  free  from  de- 
structive bias. 


Governor  Hughes  reflects  a  dedication 
to  those  principles  which  now  are  begin- 
ning to  unite  the  entire  Nation. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  at  the 
Greater    Boston    Cokterence    on    Equal 

Opportunity    n»    HousrNC,    Austin    Hall, 

Hakvard  Law  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

When  Governor  lAwrence  first  asked  me 
to  Join  In  this  conference  today,  I  was  hon- 
ored by  the  thought  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity In  Houaing  would  call  ujwn  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  to  assist  the  citizens  of 
Greater  Boeton  In  this  commendable  effort 
to  secure,  for  all,  equal  opportunity  In  hous- 
ing. 

Certainly,  Massachusetts  can  be  proud  of 
its  leaderahlp  In  the  field  of  dvll  righU.  The 
housing  provision*  of  your  Pair  PracUoes  Act 
are  a  model  for  the  Nation.  And  I  salute 
you.  Governor  Peabody,  for  your  leadership 
in  this  advancement  of  equal  opportunity  In 
housing. 

Even  though  we  in  New  Jersey  have  ex- 
perienced more  difficulty  than  Massachusetts 
In  strengthening  our  fair  housing  laws,  I  can 
assure  you  that  men  of  good  will  from  both 
parties  and  all  walks  at  lUe  will  conUnue 
this  good  fight  on  behalf  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity. 

This  seems  an  opportune  time  for  me  to 
express  publicly,  as  I  often  have  before,  my 
admiration  for  this  great  American,  Gov. 
David  Lawrence,  who  has  never  tired  In  the 
fight  for  equal  opportunity  for  all  his  fellow 
Citizens.  Even  after  his  retirement  from 
active  political  Ufe,  lie  Joined  eagerly  with 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  now  with 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  In  our  present 
struggle  for  the  soul  of  America. 

We  were  privileged  last  July  to  have  Gov- 
eror  Lawrence  participate  In  a  statewide  con- 
ference on  fair  housing  practices.  We  are 
proud,  I  might  say,  that  this  conference 
was  one  of  the  first  to  be  held  in  the  Nation 
and  served  to  provide  the  Impetus  for  some 
algniflcant  advanoea  in  our  State  regulations 
governing  the  real  ertate  industry. 

The  moet  significant  of  our  new  regula- 
tions prohibits  a  real  estate  broker  from  ac- 
cepting a  listing  of  residential  property  IX 
the  owner  refuses  to  abide  by  the  State's 
laws  against  discrimination.  Our  purjxjee  U 
to  rule  out  discrimination  as  a  mean  weapon 
of  oompetlUon  in  the  real  estate  business. 
In  this  way  we  aim  to  protect  responsible 
brokers  so  that  prospective  sellers,  who 
might  seek  to  circumvent  the  law  against  dis- 
crimination, will  be  unable  to  "shop  around" 
for  a  cooperative  broker,  who  will  aid  them 
In  violating  the  law. 

In  calling  some  of  our  New  Jersey  efforts 
to  your  attention,  I  do  not  mean  to  appear 
parochlal.  But  I  want  to  Indicate  that  there 
Is  a  universal  concern  In  America  that  we 
do  Justice  to  all  our  citizens.  I  would  like, 
mainly,  to  share  with  you  some  thoughts  on 
the  human  and  moral  dimensions  of  equal 
opportunity  In  housing. 

The  wall  of  discrimination  that  has  been 
built  up — stereotype  upon  stereotype — must 
come  down.  For  this  wall — this  invisible, 
terrible  barrier — has  made  of  the  Negro,  to 
use  Ralph  Ellison's  expression .  "the  invisible 
man."  The  white  American  does  not  know 
the  Negro  as  a  person;  too  often  he  knows 
the  Negro  as  stereotype 

Too  few  of  us  know  the  Negroes  as  friends; 
they  remain  perpetual  strangers  to  many  In 
white  America.  For  the  wall  of  stereot3rpe 
separates  man  from  man  and  encloses  the 
Negro  In  his  racial  ghetto.  In  physical  sepa- 
ration from  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Thus  grovra  the  erroneous  conviction  that 
those  in   the  enclave  de.serv-e   to  be  isolated 


from  the  general  communitv— whether  th«, 
choose  to  be  or  not.  ^ 

Segregated  neighborhoods  reinforce  that 
all  too  human  penchant  to  lump  people  In^. 
categories  with  neat  labels  so  that  we  c^ 
avoid  Judging  individuals  as  distinct  ner 
sons.  Given  the  profile  of  prejudice  of  Uie 
white  American  and  thU  physical  segrega 
tlon.  It  Is  little  wonder  that  the  wall  Isolates 
Negro  from  white  and  In  place  of  the  bonds 
of  brotherhood  creates  fear  and  distrust- 
even  hate — between  them. 

As  a  nation  and  as  Individuals,  we  face 
a  predicament.  It  was  stated  succinctly  in 
the  well-known  Newsweek  survey: 

"The  white  man  Is  eternally  torn  between 
the  right  that  he  knows  and  the  wrong  that 
he  does.  And  for  most  Americans,  it  is  as 
hard  to  give  up  prejudices  as  It  would  be  to 
deny  openly  the  democratic  Ideal  of  equality 

The  moral  crisis  of  America  today  Is  a 
crisis  of  confrontation  between  the  dream 
and  the  reality,  between  our  Ideals  and  our 
practices.  In  no  aspect  of  life  Is  this  con- 
frontation as  painful  and  difficult  as  In  hous- 
ing. In  no  aspect  of  life  Is  racial  discrimi- 
nation BO  well  entrenched  and  resl.stant  to 
change. 

We  learn  from  the  Newsweek  survey  that 
most  whites  would  support  measures  to  pro- 
vide good  housing  for  Negroes  But.  It  Is 
apparent  that  many  white  Americans  do  not 
consider  good  housing  to  mean  Integrated 
neighborhoods.  Given  the  stereotjrpe  of  the 
Negro  held  by  white  Americans,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  reject  the  concept  of 
integrated   neighborhoods. 

Soon,  however.  It  seems  that  the  American 
people  must  make  a  fundamental  decision 
on  public  policy — either  to  encourage,  by  all 
mean.s.  an  open  market  and  equiU  oppor- 
tunity In  housing  or  to  allow  the  present 
trend.s  of  growing  neighborhood  segregation 
to  be  perpetuated  and  with  It.  the  many  other 
problems  which  flow  from  such  segregation. 

The  problem  of  de  facto  segregation  in 
schools  Is  the  foremost  of  the  consequences 
of  neighborhood  segregation.  In  New  Jersey 
we  cherish  the  neighborhood  school  principle 
which,  in  fact,  was  first  looked  upon  as  a 
means  of  protecting  minorities  so,  for  ex- 
ample, a  Negro  child  would  be  entitled  to 
attend  his  neighborhood  school  and  not  be 
relegated  to  some  Negro  school.  Over  the 
course  of  years  the  pattern  of  residency  has 
distorted  the  principle  and  many  neighbor- 
hood schools  have  become  segregated  schools. 
ThU  has  poeed  a  serious  threat  to  a  school 
system  dedicated  to  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  In  New  Jersey  we 
have  had  a  series  of  landmark  decisions  — the 
first  of  their  kind  In  the  Nation— by  com- 
missioner of  education.  Dr.  Frederick  M. 
Raublnger,  In  which  he  ruled  that  an  ex- 
treme concentration  of  Negro  pupils  In  a 
public  school- -de  facto  segregation — con- 
stitutes a  deprivation  of  equal  educational 
opportunity  where  appropriate  means  can  be 
found  to  avoid  It.  In  short,  the  neighbor- 
hood school  policy  must  be  adapted,  when 
necessary,  to  the  primary  requirement  of 
equal  education  for  all  children. 

But  when  we  speak  of  progress  in  dealing 
with  de  facto  school  segregation,  we  must 
never  forget  that  the  root  of  this  problem 
remains  racial  discrimination  In  housing.  As 
long  as  we  fall  to  move  forward  toward  equal 
housing  opportunity,  we  will  continue  to  be 
plagued  by  Its  tragic  consequences. 

While  the  ravages  of  racism  upon  the  Ne- 
gro are  easily  discernible,  white  Americans 
should  realize  that  they,  too,  pay  a  price — 
a  price  that  is  mounting  dally  as  the  Negro 
advances  his  claim  to  be  treated  as  a  man,  as 
any  other  American  It  Is  a  price  that  Is  paid 
not  only  In  coin — whether  measured  In  the 
economic  loss  of  wasted  resources  or  in  the 
tax  costs  of  welfare  and  law  enforcement— 
but  in  national  pride  and  prestige.  In  com- 
munity tension  and  conflict.  In  personal 
guilt  and  frustration. 


196I^ 

T*  t.  no  longer  possible  to  avoid  the  moral 
«Lon  which  America  has  avoided  for 
^'^^.IM  years.  Although  there  are,  we 
■°°^!  ^it^  too  many  Americans  who  are 
SV;!L  tfiy^S^^t  has  been  said  for 
*^^*L^^^«ir8-  It  U  not  yet  time  for 
S;r>e^"S^va'nTa  }uU  claim'to  the  civil 
S^SST  which  are  theirs  as  citizens  and  to 
^u,?  opportunity  which  should  be  theirs  as 

^Tthe^'quS  for  racial  Justice  we  have  no 
ri,mhle  aUv  than   the   churches   and 
'^/na.ciu^      T^"^°'«'  of  organized  religion 
!.^«  Sn  mised  loud  and  clear  to  remind  us 
Tth!  wTand  undeniable   truths  upon 
thich  t^"atlon  was  established:  "that  all 
'^nJe   created   equal;    that   they  are   en- 
dowed by  thelxCreTtor  with  certain  Inallen- 
fb^flKht*   that  among  these  are  Ufe.  liberty, 
:Sd  the  P^^t  of  happiness."     The  Decla- 
ration   of    Independence    afflnns    that    the 
rtghts  of  Americans  are  not  bestowed  upon 
Vhem   by   government,   but   by   Ood^     In   no 
way  can  we  better  contend  with  those  who 
resist  the  religious  and  democratic  Impera- 
tTves  of  interilclal  Justice  than  to  confront 
them  with  the  unequivocal  pronouncements 
2d  the  social  action  of  their  own  religious 

***But'  having  aroused  the  conscience  of  the 
neoDle  it  U  our  task  to  translate  moral 
Klple  into  social  actlon-whlch.  Indeed 
is  the  very  purpose  of  this  conference.  It 
Sui  not^  ^  ^task  even  for  those  who 
are  convinced  that  the  brotherhood  of  mwi 
and  the  civic  peace  require  equal  opportu- 
nity in  housing,  complex  as  Is  the  problem 
of  tearing  down  the  walls  of  discrimination, 
it  must  bo  done.  „„i^- 

For  If  America  U  to  have  any  meaning, 
every  perK>n,  every  family  must  be  free  to 
live  where  their  hearts  desire  and  their  means 

^*The  worid  IB  watching  America  as  It 
struggles  to  eradicate  racism  from  its  na- 
tion^ life.  It  is  our  good  fortune  in  this 
time  of  crlsU  to  have  men  of  moral  leader- 
ship to  lead  thlB^  Nation's  fight  for  human 
decency  and  freedom,  men  like  our  beloved 
John  Kennedy  and  now,  a  great  man  from 
the  South,  President  Lyndon  Johnson.  Man- 
kind then.  U  measuring  our  achievement 
against  our  promise  of  freedom  and  Justice. 
We  can  no  longer  carry  the  burden  of  the 
failure  to  fulfill  that  promise. 
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Addrett  of  Congrettwoman  Catherine 
May,  of  Wathinfton,  Before  Maryland- 
WathingtoB,  D.C.-Delaware  Broadcaft- 
en'  A>«ociation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or   MARYLAND 
JH  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  9,  1964 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
26,  1964.  Congresswoman  Catherinb  May 
addressed  the  annual  conventloa  of  the 
Maryland-Washington,  D.C.-Delaware 
Broadcasters'  AssoclaUon  at  Rehobeth 
Beach,  Del. 

In  a  forthright  statement.  Mrs.  May 
reviewed  the  role  and  responsibility  of 
private  industry  in  today  s  free  enter- 
prise economy.  I  was  privileged  to  be 
present  aa  this  occasion  and  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  a  Member  of  Congress  set 
forth,  with  such  insight  and  understand- 
ing, the  problems  facing  our  Nations 
businesses. 


Mr  President,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  the  benefit  of  Mrs. 
May's  thoughts,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  deUvered  before  the 
Maryland-Washington.  D.C.-Delaware 
Broadcasters'  Association  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  feel  a  special  kinship  to  members  of 
the  broadcasting  Industry.  I  8<f  ^..f^^ 
business  career-as  a  bachelor  girl-telling 
housewives  how  to  handle  their  home*,  their 
niisbands.  and  their  children. 

Not  having  any  of  these  at  the  time.  I  was 
extremely  generous  with  my  a;dvlce. 

Needless  to  say,  I  escaped  with  my  life  and 
limbs  intact,  although  both  have  grown  older 

since  then.  .    ,,. 

As  a  result  of  my  radio  experience  and  sub- 
sequent election  to  the  Congress  I  have 
been  privileged  to  view  your  Industry  from 
two  vantage  points— as  it  actually  performs 
and  as  it  reacts  to  Congress  and  Congress 

reacts  to  It. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  line  from  Shakespeare, 
which   you   wUl   note   I   altered  a  bit.   that 
reads:    "Ten    thoxisand    men    that    'Mlnows 
(fishes)  gnawed  upon."  ,^<.rf„i 

"Me  thought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful 
wrecks."  he  added,  an  appellation  which  I 
will  not  apply  on  this  occasion,  despite  your 
problems  with  the  Federal  agency  that 
watches  over  you  with  such  benevolence. 

In  any  event.  Just  as  you  now  are  dealing 
with  a  new  voice  and  personality  in  the  seg- 
ment of  the  Government  that  concerns  you 
the  most,  so  are  you  facing  new  problems 
within  your  own  Industry. 

Satellites.  Telstar,  and  Lord  know  what, 
confront  your  visions  dally  as  you  look  into 
the  future  and  what  it  will  bring. 

I  am  confident  that  with  your  wisdom  and 
know-how.  you  will  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  sixties  Just  as  you  have  met  the  challenge 
of  each  decade  of  change  in  the  past. 

But  I  think  the  main  reason  that  I  am 
very  proud  and  happy  to  be  with  your  group 
today  la  that  It  has  always  been  my  sincere 
belief  that  there  Isn't  very  much  that  can 
go  wrong  with  this  country  If  we  keep  the 
communication  lines  open  between  the  peo- 
ple and  those  who  serve  them  In  public  of- 
fice and  make  governmental  decisions  on 
their  behalf.  You  are  a  vitally  Important 
segment    of    that    two-way    conununicatlon 

line.  _^*».   *»,,. 

I  went  to  Congress  6  years  ago  with  the 
announced  intention  that  I  would  try  to  be, 
at  the  congressional  level,  a  true  and  faith- 
ful partner  to  American  business.  And  that 
Intention  was  based  on  my  sincere  belief 
that  the  great  American  dream  of  better 
living  wlU  be  realized  only  If  we  keep  our 
private  enterprise  system  healthy  and  un- 
hampered in  Its  growth. 

When  I  entered  the  Halls  of  the  Nation's 
Capitol   back  in   1959,  our  Nation  was  well 
along    in    the    most   complex   period    of    its 
history.     And  a  flashback  of  those  Interven- 
ing 5   years  presents  to  me  an  almost  un- 
believable   panorama    of    events    that    have 
quite  literally  occurred  one  on   top  of  the 
other      The  International  crises  keeping  us 
always  on  the  brink  of  peril:  In  Cuba,  Viet- 
nam, Indonesia,  the  Congo— Latin  America, 
today— Zanzibar.  Tanganyika,  Panama.  Cy- 
prtis      Our  own  Nation  torn  by  racial  riot, 
one    change   of   Presidency   by   hard-fought 
election,  and  another  change  of  Presidency 
by  tragic,  horrifying  assassination.     And  al- 
ways. Congress  grinding  along,  turning  out 
those  laws  that  Inevitably  will  set  into  action 
a  change  of  pattern  for  the  American  people. 
A  Congress  that  U  alternately  charged  with 
doing  too  much  and  then  lamhasted  for  do- 
ing  nothing.     You  and  I  together  have  lived 
through  a  lot  in  the  past  6  years.     And  It 
looks  like  we're  probably  going  to  have  to  live 


through  a  lot  more.     But  I  never  loee  my 
faith  that   we'U  come  through  all  right   II 
we  can  Just  stay  free  to  roll  with  the  punches. 
And,  thank  God,  that's  what  our  Founding 
Fathers    had    In    mind.     Those    wise,    fore- 
sighted  gentlemen  coiddn't  promise  us  we 
wouldn't  have  our  terrible  troubles  and  our 
tragic  problems.     J4aybe  they  couldn't  label 
them  •  Fascism,  comjnunism,  racism,  popula- 
tion explosion,  autOTaation— they  just  knew 
wed  have  them.     So.  In  the  absence  of   a 
guarantee  against  problems,  they  set  up  a 
strong  system  to  guarantee  us  the  freedom  to 
use  our  individual  strength  and  know-how 
to  meet  those  problems,  figure  out  the  best 
way  to  lick  them,  and  aU  of  \ib  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  choices  we  made.     And 
that  system  has  been  working  Just  fine  for 
177    years — developing    us   Into   the   richest, 
strongest  nation  In  the  world,  free  from  com- 
pletely centralized  power  and  dictatorship. 
And  so  you  would  just  naturally  think  that 
at   this   climax   In   our   Nation's   history    we 
Americans     would     be     bvisier     than     ever 
strengthening  this  system,  releasing  more  of 
our  creative  energies  to  build  bigger  and  bet- 
ter mousetraps  to  lick  our  at-home  problems, 
to   meet  the   challenge,  every   place   It   rose 
around   the    world,    of   fending    off    the    at- 
tempted  takeover   of   freemen  by   slave   so- 
cieties. 

Instead,  strange  paradox,  the  challenge  to 
America  today    U   to  remain   free   oiirselves 
while    we   combat  the  concepts   of   dictator 
nations.    We  have  two  Isattiefronts— abroad 
and  at  home.    And  what  worries  me  is  that 
while  everyone  is  aware  of  the  existence  of 
the  cold  war  on  the  far-flung  fronts  erf  the 
world   •    •    •   a  lot  of  Americans,  too  many, 
remain  completely  oblivious  of  the  battle  on 
the  homefront.    Now  this  isn't  too  surprising 
because  the  shape  of  that  battle  la  very  hazy 
In  outline  sometimes.     And  we  have  a  lot  of 
well-meaning  people  who  muddy  up  the  pic- 
ture running  around  in  little  circles  crying 
"charge"  and  "attack"  when  the  dragon  Just 
isn't  there.     ( And  In  this  respect  may  I  assure 
you  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  wante  to 
turn  back  the  hands  on  the  clock  of  history. 
Even  if  I  wanted  to  it  would  be  politlcaUy 
impossible,   and   even   If   it   were   poUtlcaUy 
feasible.  It  would  be  economlcaUy  disastrous.) 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  main  re«on 
so  many  citizens  are  unaware  of  this  batUe 
is  that  It  is  so  BUbUe.    The  line  which  aep- 
arates  legitimate  government  regulation  from 
encroachment  by  government  on  ourper- 
Bonal  liberty   and  free  choice  l«^  «*«^y 
fine     I  am  frank  to  admit  to  you  that  this  Is 
the  question  that,  above  all  else,  causes  me 
the  most  soul  searching  as  I  evaluate  the 
various  legislative   proposals  we  proceBs   In 
the  U.S.  Congress.     So.  If  It  Is  difficult  for 
those  of  us  who  are  sitting  In  the  front  row 
on  the  60-yard  line  to  determine  what  la 
sound  regulation  by  government  and  what  u 
unbridled  regimentation.  It  is  not  sunxlslng 
that  many  of  our  citizens  today  fail  to  be 
aware  that  the  game  is  even  being  played. 

There  recentiy  came  across  my  deak  a  book, 
just  published,  titied  "The  Attack  on  Our 
Free  Choice."    It  was  written  by  Meryle  Ru- 
keyser,  an  outstanding  economist  and  Jour- 
nalist.    In  his  book,  Mr.  Rukeyser  gives  an 
excellent  appraisal  of  the  state  of  our  Na- 
tion   in   regards    regimentation    versus    free 
choice.     He  gives  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
many  ways  we  have,  over  the  past  few  years, 
wrested  decisionmaking  from  the  Individual 
citizen    and    given    It    to    the    bureaucrats. 
And  he  really  puts  the  finger  on  those  so- 
called  Uberals  who   promote   the  Idea   that 
our   Constitution  is  an  old-fashioned,  out- 
moded document,  a  relic  of  the  dark  ivgw. 
Because  they  are  stymied  by  the  Constitution 
itself   to   removing   Its   safeguards   by   legal 
means,  they  seek  to  circumvent  the  Constitu- 
tion with  promises  of  a  mUlenlum.    On  this 
Mr.    Rukeyser    saya.    "Nowadays    words    are 
weapons  in  the  battle  for  men's  hearts  and 
minds  and  In  the  search  i<x  power  through 
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boob  appe&I,  »  school  of  thought  In  universl- 
tlea  and  high  poets  of  government  has  seduc- 
tively, through  blue-Bky  word  usage,  sought 
to  malLe  varying  degrees  of  slavery  (or  regi- 
mentation) seem  more  glamorous  than  free- 
dom." In  other  words,  the  devastating  and 
dlaboUcaJ  technique  of  offering  sugar-coated 
alternative  to  free  choice. 

Now  I  want  to  make  It  very  clear  that  I 
don't  think  my  fellow  Americans  are  stupid. 
I  don't  think  they  are  gullible,  and  I  don't 
think  they  are  Indifferent  to  the  welfare  of 
their  country.  I  believe  100  percent  with 
the  man  who  said.  "Americans  will  never 
give  away  their  freedom,  except  under  a  de- 
lusion."   But  there  Is  the  rub — the  delusion. 

As  I  said  In  the  beginning  we  have  a  host 
of  problems  to  settle  In  this  country.  It 
shames  and  Irritates  us  all  that  In  a  nation 
as  rich  and  strong  as  ours  we  should  be 
plagued  with  the  social  festers  of  the  too- 
many  jobless,  deprived  and  under-nourished 
children,  the  helpless  elderly  who  need  more 
adequate  medical  care,  hovel  housing,  and 
those  other  sore  spots  that  mar  the  great 
Image  of  a  great  country.  And  so  It  Is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  In  our  deep  concern 
over  these  things  we  find  ourselves  suc- 
cumbing to  the  appeal  of  socially  desirable 
programs  associated  with  government  action. 
And  then,  too.  because  it  gives  comfort  to 
cnxr  enemies,  we're  especially  humiliated 
when  one  of  the  members  of  our  great  Amer- 
ican business  sector  gets  caught  with  his 
hand  in  the  cookie  Jar.  In  these  cases  the 
American  public,  embarrassed  and  Indig- 
nant, Is  too  often  ready  to  be  persuaded  that 
government  Intervention  Is  the  sole  approach 
for  dealing  with  abuses  and  evils  and  mal- 
practlc«B. 

And  there  lies  the  fertile,  fallow  ground 
In  which  the  dedicated  liberals  plant  their 
seeds,  with  high  hopes  of  harvesting  another 
good  crop  of  programs  by  Oovernment  and 
more  Federal  rules  and  rcgulritlon.s  And 
there  lies  another  million  Jobs  for  Federal 
employees  to  do  the  weeding  and  the  water- 
ing. 

Five  years  ago  I  went  to  Congress  deter- 
mined to  try  and  be  an  effective  partner  to 
the  best  interest  of  American  business.  May 
I  be  the  first  to  publicly  confess  that  we 
partners  haven't  been  anywhere  near  as  ef- 
fective as  we  should  be. 

The  voice  of  btralnem  has  been  a  splin- 
tered voice  and  there  have  been  many  times 
that  I  felt  great  concern  for  Industry  when 
it  either  did  not  deserve  criticism,  or  because 
of  Its  own  political  Ineptitude,  created  a  sit- 
uation that  aroused  comments  from  Its 
harshest  critics. 

There  ha«  been  a  steady,  constant,  cen- 
tralized oontrol  of  power  within  the  Federal 
Government  that  has  not  been  completely 
arrested  under  either  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic administration. 

There  Is  the  antlbuslness  attitude  pre- 
valent today.  It  has  become  popular  to 
criticize  business,  to  use  it  as  a  whipping 
boy.  to  criticize  bigness  or  profits  as  being 
something  bad  or  extremely  distasteful,  if 
not  Indecent. 

Pimltlve  legislation  Is  stlU  finding  Its  way 
Into  law  at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels. 
Our  opposition  Is  Increasing  Its  vocal 
strength  and  In  a  much  more  articulate  way 
than  we  are.  There  are  those  who  fear  en- 
crooclunent  on  Federal  powers  and  would 
fight  to  preserve  the  Government  bureau- 
cracy. The  presence  of  labor  la  evident  to 
anyone  who  has  traveled  between  Capitol 
Hill  and  the  White  House  and  noticed  the 
marble  palaces  that  hou5e  their  headquar- 
ters and  legislative  liaison  machinery.  These 
people — many  of  them  dedicated  and  sin- 
cere— work  dally,  hanuner  and  tong.  on  the 
development  of  policies  which  over  the  years 
will  be  detrimental  to  business.  I  often  ask 
myself  if  we,  who  believe  In  the  free  enter- 
prise syatem,  are  half  aa  Eeoious. 


To  make  matters  difficult,  the  business 
record  Is  not  completely  clean.  We  have  to 
admit  that  there  are  chinks  In  the  armor  and 
that  a  few  In  the  ranks  of  business  have 
marred  the  good  record  of  many  by  false 
advertising,  xmfalr  prices,  nonperformance 
on  Oovernment  contracts,  and  antitrust  In- 
volvements which  tuive  been  of  great  concern 
to  us  all.  In  addition,  there  la  the  fragmen- 
tation of  Industry  Itself  and  the  diversions 
of  viewpoint.  Add  to  this  a  fear  of  political 
Involvement  on  one  hand  and  complete  lack 
of  Interest  on  the  other  from  some  segments 
of  business  and  one  finds  a  dilution  of  the 
private  enterprise  story. 

So  the  chips  are  down  for  America  and  we. 
who  believe  In  the  private  enterprise  system, 
are  faced  with  the  greatest  challenge  we  have 
ever  had.  We  also  have  tremendous  re- 
sources with  which  to  do  the  Job.  The 
American  business  sector  possesses  Intelli- 
gence, loyalty,  and  a  tremendous  devotion 
to  an  Ideal  which  made  our  Nation  what  It 
Is  today.  We  are  unified  In  our  belief  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Constitution  Is  to  set  the 
ground  rules,  and  limit  even  the  right  of 
democratically  chosen  legislatures,  National 
and  State,  to  Invade  the  Inalienable  rights  of 
citizens.  We  are  experienced  In  recognizing 
areas  for  Government  action  and  private  de- 
cisionmaking. And  we  know  that  If  we  show 
the  lines  of  demarcation  clearly  to  our  fel- 
low citizens  they'll  support  us  In  seeing  that 
they  are  respected.  We  can  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. But  It  will  take  a  modem  approach 
Jn  these  modem  times,  so  that  our  way  of 
life  will  not  merely  survive  but  will  gam 
ground  at  the  same  time.  A  standoff  will 
not  do. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  as  a  young  up- 
start how  I  advised  housewives  to  run  their 
homes  and  so.  today.  I  am  sure  you  In  your 
brodacastlng  Industry,  feel  that  everybody  Is 
advising  you  how  to  conduct  your  business. 
I  shall,  of  course,  hasten  to  add  my  own 
two  cents  worth,  not  only  for  the  obvious 
benefit  of  those  before  me.  but  to  business  in 
general. 

Yours  Is  a  unique  Industry,  an  Important 
Industry,  but  you  as  Individuals  are  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  run  of  the  mill  businessman 
when  it  comes  to  community  responsibility, 
and  national  Interest.  In  fact.  If  anything, 
you  are  more  so. 

By  your  own  vollUon  you  have  become  the 
eyes  and  the  ears  of  the  world.  I  leave  It 
to  yoiu-  own  aches  and  pains  to  determine 
whether  or  not  this  Is  a  blessing,  but  It  is 
an  Inescapable  fact  and  one  you  cannot  avoid 
facing,  even  If  you  wanted  to  do  so. 

Because  there  Is  glamor.  Immediately,  and 
close  personal  contact  in  what  you  are  doing 
and  selling,  you  often  arc  the  victims  of  cata- 
lystlc  reaction  from  the  people — and  you 
often  return  the  compliment — In  spades. 

Now.  business  is  my  business,  as  a  woman, 
housewife,  mother,  and  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress So  I'm  no  patsy  about  the  claims 
some  segments  of  your  community  may  try 
to  sell  as  alleged  wounded  dragons  of  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

Nor  do  I  think  you  and  your  profit  system 
brethren  In  other  areas  of  our  economy  are 
all  bad — or  I  wouldn't  be  here  and  neither 
"would  you. 

We  are  coming  down  to  the  wire,  faster 
than  you  think.  In  the  constant  struggle  be- 
tween business  and  government  over  who  Is 
going  to  control  our  national  economy — and 
thence  the  welfare  and  freedom  of  all  of  us. 

At  this  point  In  our  history  I  would  wish 
that  every  American  citizen  would  have 
hanging  In  his  home  or  his  ofllce  the  words 
of  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler: 

"A  democracy  cannot  exist  as  a  permanent 
foma  of  government.  It  can  only  exist  until 
the  voters  discover  they  can  vote  themselves 
largess  out  of  the  public  treasury.  From 
that  moment  on  the  majority  always  votes 
for  the  candidate  promising  the  most  bene- 
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fiU  from  the  public  treasury  with  the  rM.H 
that  democracy  always  collapses  over  a^2 
fiscal  policy,  always  to  be  foUowed  by  a  i? 
tatorshlp  and  then  a  monarchy."  ^^ 

It  U  essential  then  that  you  give  -TnnB_i 
conslderaUon  to  the  Important  role  yourlZ 
dustry  plays  in  this  drama  of  Utans. 

Look  about  you,  here  In  Washington  te. 
day— at  the  White  House,  the  regulat«» 
agencies,  the  Congress  Itself — at  the  stes 
being  taken  or  contemplated— to  contr^fc! 
Federal  fiat  (sanction;  decree)  the  payro^ 
of  Industry's  employees;  the  packaging,  tks 
labeling,  the  customers  you  can  or  canztot 
service,  the  teaching,  the  transportation  aad 
maybe  even  dUlogue  between  our  people  sat 
Its  elected  representatives. 

Some  of  you  are  worried  about  where  tlis 
yellow  went — more  of  you  had  better  be  ooo- 
cerned  about  where  the  freedom  went— <i». 
cause  what  I  am  talking  about  is  not  a  speck 
on  the  horizon,  a  dark  cloud  In  our  futan 
or  a  bad  apple  in  the  barrel,  or  any  oUur 
bit  of  wisdom  we  might  glean  from  Benja- 
min Franklin.  It's  here  today,  now.  on  Cap- 
itol Hill,  the  White  House,  and  up  and  dowa 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Whether  we  get  what  they  are  planol^ 
for  us.  or  avoid  It,  largely  depends  on  vtaiA 
and  how  well  the  facts  are  oommunicated  to 
the  American  p«^ple. 

And  this  is  your  Job.  And  the  Job  of  all 
business  interests. 

(1)  Business  must  police  Itself — vtmj 
abuse  of  the  business  trust  creates  a  claaor 
for  government  action.  Too  have  code  tf 
ethics — some  of  you  live  up  to  it — eome  of  yoa 
live  up  to  It— some  of  you  hang  a  sign  Xm 
your  window.  It  must  assume.  In  word  and 
fact,  the  true  sense  of  corporate  respoosl- 
btlity,  and  with  this  a  sense  of  humUltf 
and  slnoerlty.  It  Is  important  that  everytiM 
work  at  this  to  build  a  convincing  Ima^  tt 
Integrity  through  action  rattier  than  words. 

(2)  From  business  shouid  come  creattvs 
leadership  In  meeting  the  sodal  problems  at 
our  day  with  ]>asltlve  programs.  Atteaapto 
of  the  private  sector  to  sweep  the  bwsb 
the  rug,  or  Just  pretend  It  Isn't  tbere, 
the  hue  and  cry  for  govemaaeot  action. 

(8)  Bxislness  must  do  a  better  Job  of  ieO- 
Ing  Ita  story.  If  too  many  Americans  todi^ 
have  the  feeling  that  business  is  a  class  apaii 
or  a  special  interest  group  Instead  of  the 
most  important  operating  arm  ot  our  entlie 
national  structure,  then  business  must  share 
part  of  the  blame.  The  public  must  be  given 
the  economic  facts  of  life  in  an  understand- 
able, forthright  way. 

My  fourth  and  final  point  Is  that  business 
should  encourage  employees  to  develop  and 
maintain  contact  with  eiected  representa- 
tives and  take  an  active  Interest  !n  political 
Issues  and  party  work.  Then  is  only  one 
way  to  influence  national  policy  and  that  Is 
within  the  framework  of  this  country's  two- 
party  system.'  Unless  you  participate  at  some 
level  of  political  life  tn  your  country  today, 
then  you  are  letting  someone  elae  make  your 
final  decisions  for  you.  Unlike  Soviet  Russia 
fund  other  Communist  coxintrles,  in  a  repub- 
lic there  Is  no  law  comp>elllng  you  to  be  jxJllt- 
Ically  active.  You  can  shirk  your  responsi- 
bilities, you  can  stand  on  the  sidelines  and 
there  is  no  legal  penalty.  But  the  penalty 
in  a  free  nation  when  a  large  percentage  of 
the  population  refuses  to  give  their  country 
m  helping  hand  comes  to  everyone  when  a 
nation  goes  down  to  defeat,  not  only  does  the 
present  generation  go  down  with  It  but  their 
children  and  their  children's  children. 

In  many  areas  of  cxirrent  distress  your 
Industry  has  done  a  superb  Job.  The  victims 
of  racial  unfairness,  of  poverty  and  poor 
education  are  advertised  better  than  bcuv  of 
soap  today,  and  this  Is  honest  Jotimallam 
or  communicating,  or  whatever  you  want  to 
call  it. 

You  present  It.  70U  analyM  It.  you  edi- 
torialize on  It. 
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^  ^^„  luinre  YOur  Nation  when  you  do. 

^,?  Te  cS^LTanother  sld^how  do  we 

^''oS  ^mlc  and  personal  ailments? 

-^t'lW^S  ^^  govermnent  wants  Is 

'*°irm^''has  a  viewpoint.    Let's  hear  what 

« T  m^e   often,    more    loudly,    and   more 

*^you".^n't  embarrassed  about  selling 
3J^  d«)dorant8,  I  cant  see  why  there 
SSSld^  tSrS^ulness  about  selling  the 
J^^SesTvlewpolnt  with  the  same  freedom 
?^  Kl"n««.  YOU  get  paid  for  advertising 
Sfdeodorant-but  I  doubt  If  you  have  seen 
f^h^from   government   for   your   public 

•"NOT^sh^W  there  be  any  bashf ulness  about 
clouting  business.  Including  your  own,  when 

"  CmL^'^lng-wlth  public  affalrspro- 
-rwns— business-industry  political  action 
^^^teee-ln  hundred  of  different  ways 
U  Utrylhg  to  make  Its  voice  heard-and  all 
It  needs  Is  a  Uttie  encouragement. 

The  voice  ot  labor,  the  voice  of  govern- 
ment comes  across  loud  and  clear  on  your 
^ve  lengths-Urgely.  I  believe,  because  It 
does  not  have  the  responsibility  of  paying  for 
all    the    bright    new    Ideas    and    Ideals    it 

^"^B^^the  voice  of  business  Is  truly  the  voice 
of  the  turtle,  unless  my  creeping  deafness 

is  getting  worse.  ^        ,, 

Somebody  has  got  to  pay  the  piper,  for  all 
of  these  grand  schemes  If  they  are  sold  to 
the  American  people-and  they  "••  being 
sold  because  the  voice  of  caution  Is  awfully 

"^Vou  are  the  technicians  and  the  experts 
on  how  to  bring  balance  to  our  economic 
arguments  and  benefit  aU  of  the  people. 

In  Congress  we  can  only  respond  to  the 
wishes  of  our  people  and  provide  our  own 
poor  efforts  in  trying  to  lead  them  down  the 
pathways  of  decency,  happiness,  and  security. 
You  are  the  petitioners.  In  a  way  that  no 
other  Industry  can  be. 

You  are  the  communicators  of  Ideas  as  well 
as  being  partial  owners  of  our  free  enterprise 
system  as  Individuals,  employers,  and  stock- 
holders. ».„„. 
Your  opportunity  Is  unique,  as  you  have 
recognlaed.  Your  Job  now.  as  I  see  it,  is  to 
concentrate  the  same  genius,  energy,  and  fa- 
cilities—in utmost  fairness— in  selling  the 
other  half  of  the  story  about  where  America 
Is  headed  behind  the  mounting  pressure  of 
Government  supervision  and  reguUtlon. 

Some  o(f  It  we  must  have.  But  we  had 
better  be  inteUlgent  about  how  much  of  It 
we  can  stand.  There  are  limits,  Germany 
learned  that,  and  the  Russian  people  are  be- 
ginning to  behave  like  International  Beatiee 
under  the  same  yoke. 

My  office  door  Is  open  to  help.  I  have  no 
fear  about  the  results,  only  the  consequences 
If  we  default  our  obligations  to  Inform. 

We  did  not  buUd  this  great  Nation  over- 
night—but  we  did  build  It  enwrapped  In  an 
Ideal  of  freedom  that  glows  with  the  same 
brightness  today  as  It  did  almost  200  years 
ago. 

You  did  not  build  your  Industry  in  a  day. 
It  took  sweat,  tears.  Intelligence,  and  hard 
cash. 

It  does  today. 

It  also  takes  courage.  It  Involves  risks  and 
It  demands  leaders. 

Your  Industry  Is  blessed  with  men  and 
women  of  talent  and  Imagination  that  Is  the 
envy  of  all  others. 

You  have  met  change,  consternation,  and 
confusion  before — and  conquered  them  all. 

The  American  people  look  to  you  for  lead- 
ership. They  have  not  been  disappointed  In 
the  past  nor  will  they  be  In  the  days  ahead. 
The  need  to  know  U  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  facilities  to  Inform  are  more  so- 
phisticated than  ever  before. 

Your  energy  and  courage  will  provide  the 
mix.  Get  on  with  the  Job.  I'U  be  listen- 
ing. 
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Camden  Coanty  Health  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

or    NXW    JDUWT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  9,  1964 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  recently  1.500  south  Jersey 
women  gathered  for  the  37th  annual 
Health  Education  Day  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Women's  Auxiliary  to  the 
Camden  County  Medical  Association. 
Outstanding  speakers  gave  firsthand  in- 
formation of  direct  help  to  individual 
citizens  on  a  matter  of  concern  to  all. 
how  can  we  detect  worthless  treatments 
or  products  offered  by  unscrupulous  pro- 
moters or  practitioners  who  promise 
cures   or    miraculous    improvements   in 

health?  ^         . .,. 

The  Subcanmittee  on  Frauds  and  Mis- 
representations Affecting  the  Elderly- 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging— has  been 
interested  in  this  question.  We  realize 
that  the  problem  is  not  limited  to  a  single 
age  group;  we  beUeve  that  all  Americans 
should  be  alerted  to  the  dangers  and 
costly  consequences  of  health  frauds  and 

The  excellent  program  by  the  Camden 
Auxiliary  is  a  worthy  annual  effort  by 
private  citizens  determined  to  help  bring 
essential  information  to  the  attention  of 
the  general  pubUc.  We  in  New  Jersey 
can  be  proud  that  such  efforts  are  made 
In  our  State,  and  we  can  hwe  that  other 
groups  will  emulate  our  friends  from 
Camden.  ^^     __ 

Mr  President,  an  article  \n  the  Cam- 
den Courier-Post  of  May  18  describes 
the  program  in  more  detaU.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Oancd  CHAaLATANS  Htt- PaonssoE  Warns 

WOKKN  OF  SECBIT  FOBMtJXAS 

(By  Barbara  S.  WiUiams) 
Directions  to  sit  in  a  zlnc-Uned  pine  box 
inhaling  ozone  Is  one  of  many  bizarre  tools 
of  cancer  quacks  who  extract  $600  mUllon 
yearly  from  Americans,  a  medical  professor 
told  1,500  South  Jersey  wwnen  yesterday. 

Charlatans  and  their  modes  of  operation 
were  hit  on  four  medical  fronts  yesterday  at 
the  37th  annual  Health  Education  Day  pro- 
gram, sponsored  by  the  Women's  Auxiliary  to 
the  Camden  County  Medical  Association. 

Dr  George  A.  Hahn,  professor  of  obstetrics 
and  gynecology,  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
dug  Into  his  volvimlnous  file  on  "miracle 
cures"  for  cancer,  and  came  up  with  some 
shocking  stories.  He  said  the  public  pays 
for  such  "secret  formulas"  as  consumption  of 
the  juice  of  60  carrots  dally,  2  gallons  of 
bread  mold  daUy,  a  5-mlnute  dlPj^.^^® 
ocean,  follpwed  by  a  shower  with  city 
water  "  thfl  liquid  from  ground  lobster  claws 
and  a  snajte  serum  borrowed  from  an  old 
Aztec  Indian, 

Hahn  stld  these  quacks  prey  on  fear  and 
despair  of  persons  who  may  or  may  not  have 
cancer  The  doctor  said  a  biopsy  Is  the  only 
method  to  determine  If  a  cell  Is  cancerous. 
Once  that  fact  Is  determined,  the  only  cures 
are  surgery,  radium  treatments  and  medi- 
cally approved  drugs,  he  said. 

The  greatest  cost  of  medical  quackery  Is 
in  human  lives,  according  to  the  doctor.    He 


said  "tremendous  strides"  have  been  made 
in  saving  cancer  victims  In  the  last  36  y€«rs. 
"At  that  time  one  out  of  seven  were  saved. 
Now  we're  saving  one  out  of  three  »nd  we 
have  the  knowledge  to  save  one  out  of  two. 
Those  who  rely  tm  quacks  often  wait  until 
too  late,  the  doctor  noted. 

He  said  a  quack  usually  has  these  ear- 
marks: A  special  secret  machine  or  fOTnula. 
a  guaranteed  quick  cure  and  advertisements. 
Also  he  clamors  to  have  physicians  Investi- 
gate his  cure,  makes  statements  that  he  Is 
being  persecuted  by  the  medical  associations 
and  contends  surgery  does  no  good. 

Some  lighter  moments  were  provided  at 
the  aU-day  session  by'  Dr.  PhUlp  L.  White 
secretary  of  the  CouncU  on  Foods  and 
Nutrition,  American  Medical  Association. 

He  hit  hard  at  the  "health  huckster  who 
sells  hU  super  special  elixir  containing  na- 
ture's wonder  foods,  'easy-off  diets'  or  nutri- 
tional advice."  He  said  these  people  "\isually 
stay  Just  within  the  law,  Just  on  the  fringe 
of  propriety.  They  know  the  gullible  public 
can  be  confused  or  convinced  by  pseudoscl- 
entlflc  talk" 

White  said  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admlnlsti-a- 
tlon  has  seized  millions  of  tons  of  Uterature 
on  food  supplement  products  that  were  mis- 
leading. He  told  his  laughing  audience  he 
doesnt  care  if  they  serve  tiger's  milk  every 
day  as  long  as  they  know  It  won't  make  their 
husbands  feel  like  bridegrooms  again. 

"Dieting  is  no  fun,  and  the  charlatans 
know  It,"  he  said.  "The  pubUc  U  exposed  to 
miracle  discoveries  which  claim  to  startp  off 
pounds  without  dieting.  You  can  shake  It 
off,  steam  It  off,  roU  It  off,  knock  It  off,  and 
for  awhUe  you  could  smoke  It  off  untU  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  cracked  down." 
He  emphasized  that  a  normal  person  on  an 
adequate  diet  has  no  need  for  8uw>lements. 
He  said  that  althotigh  vitamins  are  not  a 
health  Insurance,  they  are  (rf  no  harm  unless 
used  as  a  crutch  to  Justify  haphazard  meal 
planning.  Dr.  White  said  that  the  perron 
who  believes  It  is  Impossible  to  obtain  a 
proper  diet  without  supplementation  needs 
educational  help. 

Dr  White  noted  that  "the  phenomlnal 
popularity  of  the  hot*,  'Calories  Don't 
Cotmf .  shows  that  even  w^-lnformed  peo- 
ple can  be  Influenced  by  the  personable  writ- 
ings of  an  unknown  physician." 

The  truth  about  heart  disease  was  dls- 
ctissed  by  Dr.  Thomas  Dxirant.  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Internal  Medicine,  Tem- 
ple University  Medical  Center.  He  told  the 
women  they  "have  something  better  than 
men  in  their  metabolism,-  In  regard  to  dis- 
eases of  the  heart. 

He  noted,  however,  that  "do-it-yourself 
patients  often  find  themselves  in  serious 
trouble.  He  said  extreme  exercise  Is  not  rec- 
ommended for  persons  with  a  swlous  heart 
defect,  but  sensible  exercise  Is  a  preventive 
measure. 

Dr.  Georgia  Allen,  assistant  pneimiatolo- 
glst  Department  of  Medicine.  Cooper  Hos- 
pital said  arthritis  U  not  limited  to  the  older 
age  bracket.  She  said  Its  causes  are  many 
and  a  separate  treatment  must  be  formulated 
for  each  patient.  She  said  self -treatment  Is 
dangerous  and  costly  and  that  cortisone 
should  not  be  used  for  every  case. 


Illegitimacy,  Immorality,  and  Illegality 
in  Commniutt  Cnba 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OT 


HON.  KARL  E.  MUND^T 

0»  SOUTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNmED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  9,  1964 
Mr.    MUNDT.     Mr.   President,    from 
press  reports  it  appears  that  not  only  is 
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Cuba  hopelessly  helpless  from  economic 
collapse  and  the  stagnation  of  commu- 
nism but  that  the  Godless  regime  of 
Fidel  Castro — "Infidel  Castro"  might  put 
it  better — Is  developing  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  a  new  fleshpot  in  Havana 
rivaling  the  ancient  cities  of  Sodom 
and  Qomorrtih. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  report  by  John  Chamberlain  based  on 
an  Interview  with  Juana  Castro,  Fidel's 
sister,  who  has  recently  fled  Communist 
Cuba  to  establish  a  new  life  in  the  free 
world.  The  Chamberlain  column  Is  from 
the  I>aily  Plainsman,  published  in  Huron, 
S.  Dak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

llou  Pacts  Abottt  Pidel 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

The  atory  brought  to  Mexico  by  Juana 
Castro,  Fidel's  sister,  which  stressed  the  deg- 
radation of  Cuba  under  the  Conununlsts.  is 
sordid  enough  In  all  conscience.  But  It  Is 
only  the  soclaJ  and  economic  extension,  so 
to  speak,  of  a  festering  family  saga  that 
rivals  Bome  of  the  dark  legends  of  ancient 
Greece  for  Its  Freudian  hatreds  and  evU  do- 
ings. 

It  Is  an  indisputable  fact  that  Fidel  Castro 
hated  his  father.  Fidel  himself  was  one  of  a 
brood  that  was  born  out  of  wedlock.  His 
mother,  a  practical  lady  named  Alma  Ruiz 
Gonzalez,  was  the  family  cock-  and  Fidel, 
along  with  some  of  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
was  only  legitimatized  aftei  ills  father's  first 
wife  had  died.  Juana  and  another  sister, 
Emma,  came  along  after  the  cook  had  be- 
come the  legally  married  mother  oX  the 
family. 

The  t>ad  blood  among  the  Castros  caused 
by  quarrels  over  legitimacy  long  predates 
the  revolution,  and  Is  thus  not  attributable 
in  the  first  Instance  to  Ideology.  However, 
though  Alma  Ruiz  Gonzales  loved  her  sons 
Fidel  and  Raul  as  her  offspring,  she  always 
hated  their  Marxism.  She  even  referred  to 
th^Ri  as  "lazy  Socialist  bums."  And  she  tiad 
the  temerity  to  say.  even  after  the  revolu- 
tion, that  she  liked  the  old  dictator  Batista 
for  having  spared  her  son's  life  when  a 
death  penalty  for  treasonable  activity  might 
have  been  declared  against  Fidel  Because  of 
the  old  lady's  refusxU  to  bow  her  head  to 
his  revolution  or  to  his  socialism.  Fidel 
refxised  to  go  to  her  funeral  and  would  not 
sign  his  name  to  the  death   notice. 

The  family  tangle  grows  even  more  dis- 
reputable when  young  brother  Raul's  In-law 
relationships  are  Investigated.  Raul's  wife 
VUma  had  a  sister  who  was  married  to  an 
officer.  Tlie  officer,  liavlng  fallen  Into  dis- 
favor with  Fidel,  was  either  killed  or  chivied 
Into  taking  bis  own  life.  VUma's  sister  then 
committed  suicide.  Raul  Castro  would  not 
permit  ills  own  motiier-ln-law  to  make  any 
public  demonstration  of  her  reaction  to  the 
dark  chain  of  events  that  had  robbed  her  of 
daughter    and    son-in-law. 

Juana  Castro  Is  not  the  first  sl.ster  of  Fi- 
del to  defect  to  Mexico.  When  sister  Emma 
wanted  to  go  to  Mexico  to  be  married.  Che 
Guevara,  the  Communist  economic  czar  of 
Cuba,  refused  to  glre  her  the  necessary  for- 
eign exchange.  It  was  only  after  Juana 
and  her  mother  made  a  terrific  family  Issue 
of   It  that    Emma   was   permitted    to   depart. 

Tlie  family  story  of  the  Castroe  ts  con- 
clusive erhlence  that  Fidel  la  a  person  with- 
out heart  even  when  dealing  with  close  blood 
relatives.  Juan*  has  told  some  of  the  hor- 
rible things  which  the  heartless  Castrolte 
revolution  has  done  to  Cuba  Her  defection 
came  at  a  time  when  the  Citizens  Commit- 
tee for  a  Free  Cuba  In  Washington,  DC  , 
was  busy  preparing  a  dossier  on  the  Soviet 


military  bulldap  that  continues  In  Cuba 
while  our  eyes  are  focussed  on  Vietnam. 

Soviet  military  cargoes  have  been  unloaded 
in  recent  weeks  at  the  ports  of  Marlel.  Tarafe, 
Clenfuegos,  and  Santiago.  Lenin  tanks,  the 
newest  type  la  the  Soviet  armory,  have  been 
landed  in  oonstderabla  numbers.  Five  ship- 
loads of  surfaoe-to-alr  missiles  have  been 
put  Into  position.  Soviet  mountain  tunnel- 
ers  have  gouged  out  57  underground  bases 
In  Cuba.  And  refugees  have  told  of  seeing 
surface-to-air  missiles  capable  of  bringing 
down  even  the  highest  flying  US  reconnais- 
sance planes  Castro  now  b<iafits  that  Cuba 
has  a  bigger  arnmment  than  Canada. 

The  budgetary  aspects  of  all  this  are  In- 
teresting. In  1964  Castro  has  approved  an 
expenditure  of  $221  million  for  military  pur- 
poses. This  Is  exclusive  of  direct  aid  from 
Russia.  While  this  sort  of  spending  goes 
on,  the  per  capita  income  of  the  average 
Cuban  citizen  had  declined  from  $356  in 
1959  to  $177  in  1964.  It's  a  real  guns-wlth- 
out-butter  economy. 

Meanwhile  the  Cuban  refugees  continue 
to  have  bad  luck  In  their  attempts  to  rid 
their  homeland  of  the  Mu.scovlte  plague. 
The  guerrilla  Invasion  of  Manuel  Ray.  sched- 
uled fcH-  May  20,  had  been  timed  to  coin- 
cide with  an  assassination  attempt  on  Fidel 
Castro  from  inside  the  Cuban  national  po- 
lice. But  the  assassins'  plans  miscarried. 
Samuel  Rodlles.  aid  to  the  Cuban  chief  of 
police,  liad  to  flee  the  country  In  a  motor- 
boat.  He  Is  now  being  held  Incommunicado 
in  the  United  States.  Manuel  Ray  had  to 
call  oJT  his  landing,  for  Castro  had  been 
thoroughly  alerted  to  everything  when 
Rodlles  took  It  on  the  lam. 


Newark  Paper  Calls  for  Aid  to  Ckies 


EDTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILUAMS,  JR. 

or  Niw  JxasET 
IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  9,  1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  June  15.  1964,  the  Newark 
Star  Ledger  wrote  editorially  on  one  of 
the  most  critical  matters  confronting 
New  Jersey — the  transformation  of  the 
big  cities. 

To  combat  the  multiple  problems  of 
urban  renewal,  mass  transit,  inadequate 
housing,  and  the  migration  of  city  dwell- 
ers to  the  suburbs,  the  editorial  stressed 
the  lu-gent  need  for  substantial  and 
rapid  Federal  assistance. 

.  This  editorial  calls  our  attention  to  a 
matter  of  national  concern.  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  tiie  R.icord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pwlnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Patients   Better 

Jersey's  six  big  cities  have  passed  through 
a  serious  crisis  tiiat  began  after  World  War 
H.  and  the  decline  has  been  arrested. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  that  the 
patient  Is  recovering — but  the  period  of  con- 
valescence   Is   going   to   be    long   and   costly. 

In  a  series  of  articles  last  week,  the  Star- 
Ledger  took  a  long  look  at  the  patient  and 
explained  what  stepw  have  been  prescribed 
to  speed  the  recovery. 

Large  cities  are  no  longer  able  to  do  the 
Job  themselves  •  •  •  or  even  with  State  aid 
alone. 

Help  must  come  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  large  doses,  a  fact  of  community  life 


that  President  Kennedy  recogni»d  when  ha 
attempted,  unsucoesafully.  to  establish  an 
Urban  Affairs  Department  on  a  Cabinet  ImU. 

The  big  cities  are  the  old  cities  becacaa 
It  takes  a  municipality  a  long  time  to  crow 
and  to  take  on  not  only  the  growing  probUm. 
In  the  formative  stage  but  the  more  aenta 
ones  of  old  age. 

Time  and  use  liave  made  Jersey's  major 
cities  prematurely  old.  People  are  morlM 
out  of  congested  urban  centers  Into  the  svS- 
urban  areas,  and  this  exodus  has  creatM  a 
number   of   complex   and   baffling   probleBM. 

For  one  thing,  a  large  city  Is  now  the  hidi 
for  a  cluster  of  sxirrounding  suburban  oom- 
inunltles.  A  wage  earner  may  move  iita 
family  but  In  most  cases  his  Job  remains  In 
the  economic  center,  the  large  city. 

This  creates  problems:  A  large  daytlm* 
population  that  must  be  moved  in  and  out 
at  p>re6crlbed  hours;  the  emphasis  on  apart- 
ment construction,  the  need  for  urban  io> 
newal,  the  dwindling  tax  base,  the  drastls 
change  In  the  economic  character  of  the  city 
dweller. 

The  need  for  Federal  and  State  aaalstanoa 
Is  clear,  getting  It  Is  another  matter,  mu^ 
more  difficult  The  legislatures  in  WaahiOf- 
ton  and  Trenton  are  rural  oriented  aat 
there  Is  a  historical  reluctance  to  chaog* , 
long-held  concepts. 

But  change  It  must.  If  our  large  cttles 
are  to  survive  and  grow.  Otherwise  they  wii' 
stultify  and  die,  the  victims  of  a  stubborn 
failure  to  recognize  the  problems  created  by 
major  shifts  In  population.  A  lot  of  peofria 
have  left  the  cities  but  a  lot  have  remained 
and  others  have  moved  In. 

There  Is  hope  for  the  big  city.  There  1$ 
gradual  awakening  In  Washington  and  Tren- 
ton to  the  acute  needs  of  the  large  dty. 
But  the  salvation  of  the  big  city  wlU  depend 
on  how  fapt  this  assistance  is  given  wnd  haw 
much  is  given. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SAUI 
Additional  copies  of  OoTemment  piiMtw 
tlons  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  tlM 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Oovei uaaant 
Printing  Office.  Washington  25.  DC,  at  oaa$ 
thereof  as  determined  by  ttw  Public  Prlntv 
plus  50  percent :  Provided,  Tfa&t  a  dlaootmt  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  aUowed  to 
authorised  bookdealers  and  qxtantlty  pfoi^ 
chasers,  'but  auch  printing  siuiil  not  Intaf^ 
fere  with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  8tq>erlntendent  of 
Documents  sbaU  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authoiiaa 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Qof- 
ernment  officer  his  agent  for  tike  sale  of  OoT- 
ernment  publications  under  auch  re^ulatioaa 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Dociunents  and  the  hettd  of  the  r«- 
spectlve  department  or  establlahment  of  tiM 
Government  (UJ3.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  TSa, 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRBCTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  oX 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  prints 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  tlie 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec,  ISO.  p. 
1939), 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  stiall  t>e  Uwful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CoNcasssioNAL  Racoon,  the  peraon 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 
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Roscoe  Pound  Dead   at  93 

EXTENSION   OF   RKMAHK^S 


<ir 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

fir    MASSACHrSE-TTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPUKSKN-I  ^■I  IVES 

Mojiday.  July  20.  1964 
Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Sixaktr,  or.  W.  d- 
ncsdav.  July  1,  a  niaii  r.rurniz.  d  a.^ 
the  KreatPSl  .studnit  uf  rrirr.nmn  law  of 
all  llmo  pas^scd  away  m  my  iiome  city  ol 
CambridK'e,  Ma.s.s  Dean  Ru.scur  Po\ind 
is  world  renowned  for  the  >:reai  c  :.- 
tributlor^s  he  has  made  m  the  fa  .u  u. 
American  jurisprudence.  His  work  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School  ha,-  c.mtr-.buted 
immensely  both  to  the  repwtati.  n  -f  the 
school  and  t«  the  world  npiUat'.^:!  of 
le^al  i)rocediu-e  as  priicuced  :i.  ti.is  coun- 
try. 

I  would  like  t..  insert   at  tins  p-.int   i:\ 
the  Record  the  obituary  nf  I><  a:.  5'  "■-■<'-; 
which  appeared  in  the  Wiu  :.;:.fc  t^  n  1'  '"' 
on  Tluirsday,  July  2, 
V,..TD     IJ^w     I)F..^^•     H-m-.e    PotJND    Is    ^f..^D 

AT     OJ 

^^MB*IDGr,    M^ss,    Julv    :        H  -     .■    IMund 
93     f,.rincr   dean    nf   the    Harvard    I.i*   ^^hool 
ai,d    known    as    the    ^rand    old    man    of    the 
1,VA-   i.)   KeneratK.nf,   i  f   lawyers,  died   tonight 
In  the  Harvard  Innnnary 

Mihough  In  pcK.r  hiealth  In  recent  month*, 
the  legendary  lepal  Fch^-.r  until  recently. 
Btrolled  from  his  Infirmary  quarters  tn  his 
office  m  Ijingdell  Hall  at  Harvard. 

In  HK51.  an  ags'x'latlnn  of  iawvers  '.  n  ^pa'.n 
V')t<Kl  him  "worldwide  jiatrian  h  i  '.  .-nnip^ra- 
t!ve  law  ■■  And  Mr  Pounds  a.'-sc  Kiat<-s  ;:.  the 
leiral  profession  called  him  the  r:o.  wh,  .in 
lawyers  recognl?^  as  the  greatest  student  of 
common  law  of  all  '  ;nie. 

On  his  92d  birthday— OcU.her  27  1962— 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  said  of  Mr  Pound: 
■His  devotion  to  the  law  his  contributions 
U)  th.e  e<Uicatlon  of  members  of  both  bench 
a'  d  har  and  his  great  contributions  to  the 
Jurisprudence  of  our  c<iu:-,trv  have  not  been 
excelled  In  our  history  " 

TWKNTT      JIoN"R'.FY      nrcKFr'^ 

Denn  Pound  held  some  20  honorary  degrees 
from  universities  In  this  country  and  abroad. 
1 1!  i;<40  he  was  awarded  the  Golden  Medal  of 
thie  American  Bar  Association  for  "conspicu- 
ous service  U.  the  catise  <.f  American  ^urls- 
pr\idence  " 

Born  In  I^lncoln.  Nehr  ,  he  w.>s  the  s..:.  if 
Rteph.en  B  Pound,  wh.j  eventuahv  be-.in.e  a 
lawyer  and  a  judge  His  moth.er  I.au.-.i  Hid^ 
dlecombe  Pound,  a  native  of  New  Y  rk  was 
Mr    Pound's  first  teacher 

At  the  University  of  Nebra.'-ka  he  ma]>.red 
in  l>ot4iny  and  did  graduate  work  m  plant 
geo(?raphy.  e<-(ilogy.  and  parasitic  fungi. 
earning  a  B.A  ,  an  M  A  .  and  a  Ph  D  m  the 
field  He  was  the  first  dire<-tor  of  the  Botani- 
cal Survey  of  Nebritska 

Althotigh  he  attained  far  greater  promi- 
nence in  the  law.  Dean  Pound  never  recer.  ed 
R  bachelor  of  laws  degree  Admitted  to 
the  Nebraska  Bar  In  1890  after  a  years  law 
study  at  Harvard,  he  practiced  for  a  time 
In  Lincoln,  served  as  Commissioner  of  Ap- 
peal*   In    the    Supreme    Court    of    Nebraska. 


taught  lurlspruden-e  and  Roman  law  at  the 
University  <f  Nebri^ka  ^nd  became  dean 
there  In  1903  .^ 

After  further  s-int.«  of  t^arninc  at  N  t...- 
weetern  UnUers;-v  ar:  i  at  the  '' ^■^' ^'^'^y^^ 
Chicago,  he  returned  t-  liarvard  m  19IU 
Bs  Story  Professor  of  l-.w  Six  years  later. 
Btlll  one  of  the  newest  members  of  the  Har- 
vard faculty,   he   was   a;.polnted  dean. 

NOTABLES     ON      FACrXTT 

On  his  faculty  over  the  years  were  Buch 
men  as  L  lw.^.-d  H  \v..rren,  James  M.  Landls 
and  FeUx  f^rankf  url*.'r  The  ^'^mber  ofstu- 
dents  rose  from  791  to  a  p.  ak  of  1.440  In 
1925  Among  them  wer^  I  homas  Corcoran, 
David  E   Ullenthal  and  Dean  Acheson. 

Witty  a  great  storvteher  and  a  powerful 
^,l  matter-of-fact  speaker  who  never  lost 
his  Nebraska  accent.  Pound  was  one  of  Har- 
vard's most  popular  lecturers 

in  his  teaching,  he  followed  the  traditional 
case  method,  adding  others  of  his  own  out 
of  his  philosophies  of  sociological  Jurispru- 
dence He  often  turned  to  illustrations  from, 
actual  practice,  and  he  treated  the  ideas  o. 
his  students  seriously 

When    he    resigned    as   dean    In    U^,<6     ^,r 
Pound  became  Harvard's  first  roving  proles- 
sor— entitled  to  t<>ach  In  any  faculty  of  t..e 
university  he  wished. 

I, .  .>,e  New  Deal  and  afterward,  Dean 

Pound'-^^ailed  what  he  called  administra- 
tive ab-;  •  ti  r  contending  that  the  new 
administrative  agencies  were  seeking  exemp- 
tion from  judicial  .-^crntiny 

His  critics  recalled  that  in  the  celebrated 
speech  of  1906  he  had  condemned  the  sp^- 
tacle  of  law  paralyzing  administration^  He 
continued  to  attack  the  agencies  even  after  a 
conservative  Congress  had  enacted  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  to  rectify  thejery 
shortcomings  of  which  he  had  complained. 

HLS    LEARNING    IS   VAST 

Dean  Pound  w.as  renowned  for  hl«  encyclo- 
pedic mind  and  his  vast  learning  At  76  al- 
^dy  a  msBlev  of  French.  German.  I^l^^n, 
Spanish.  Sanskrit,  Greek  Latin,  and  Hebrew, 
he  took   up  Chinese    tor   a   trip  X<i  China. 

A  prolific  author  he  wa.^  revising  two  arti- 
cle. ■  •  '.ahur  unions  and  the  law  when  he 
flew  We.^t  u.  be  honored  by  the  Arnerlcan 
Judicature  So<  ictv  of  which  he  was  the  only 
surviving  founder 

Heavy-framed,  standing  5  feet  10  and 
weighing  200  pounds  In  his  prime  Dean 
Pond  wis  long  i>ossessed  of  great  physical 
stamina.  According  to  one  st«ry.  he  could 
still  run  a  mile  m  less  than  5  m. nu.es  at 
the  age  of  i)0. 

He  was  variously  chairman   of   the  section 
of  legal  education   of   the   Anu-ncan  Bar  As- 
^Kiatlon.    president    of    the    Association    o. 
A-<  choi   Law   Schools,   fvs  a  member   o.    the 
.•'•'."•  Cing  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Juristic 
tv-c-  n  of  the  International   Institute  of  In- 
u-  .e,iual   Cooperation    .a  League  of  Nations 
r  o.riunent  i  ,  and  a  member  of  the  celebrated 
w'.'ke'sham    Commission,     whose    report     to 
}>resi<lent   Hoover  In   1931    on   the   prohibition 
(;  .'  !-t:  .Ti  cau.sed  a  national  furor 
'  M'      Pound    sided    with     the    majority     In 
u'[;ing   a   further   trial    of   prohibition   but   In 
Ve     individual     reporUs.     which     the     several 
nembers   of    the    commission    appended,   de- 
c-'ared    his    belief    that    the   more    Important 
gams   such  as  the  closing  of  the  saloons  and 
the  esUibllshment  of  Federal  control  over  the 
nquor   business,  ought  to  be  safeguarded  by 
a  revision  of  the  18th  amendment  to  permit 
adaptation   to  local   conditions  where  It  was 


demonstrably   futUe    to   expect   total   abetl- 

Dean  Pound,  who  was  twice  a  widower,  met 
his  second  wife,  as  a  member  of  the  Wlcker- 
sham  Commission. 


FBI  Chief  See*   No  Change  in  Redi 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOtTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  Juli  20    :9'4 

M-  •^^:^R^'iOND  Mr  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  call  Iv  tlie  attention  of  rriy 
colleagues  a  most  important  articc  t> 
FBI  Director.  J,  EdKa:  H  .over,  a.s  written 
fur  the  distinguished  news  columnist, 
Victor  Riesel,  This  column,  er.titled 
"FBI  Chiefs  Sees  No  Change  ir-  Reds 
wa'-  printed  in  the  Times  and  DemxTat. 
of  Oranceburg.  SC.  on  July  12    1964. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  :r.  i..e 
Appendix  to  the  Record  together  v.:::.  & 
news  sU3r^•  reporting  on  a  speech  I  maae 
in  South  Carolina  or.  this  same  subject 
on  July  U,  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  speech  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  a-s  follows- 

Nrws     RELEAsr     Ff.    m     "  iir     Omrr     or     U.S 

SENATOR     STKOM     -niVRMOKD.     DEMOCRAT,     OT 

SOUTH  Carolina 

MONCKS  CORNER  ?  C  July  11--U-S-  Sen- 
ator    STROM     Ti^t'EM    ND     txjnlght     outllned 

-seven     false     nc  t.    ns     alxvat     communism 
Which  he  descnbea   :.-  being  comparable  to 

the  •■seven  deadly  s::.s  .    »      ,„    „ 

Tha  Senator    d:s.u.ssed    these    points    In    a 
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speech  before  the  .Amer. 
Moncks  Corner.  He  ciiarc.c  tr.at  t..e>  are 
in  large  part  responsible  for  U  .^  setbacks  in 
the  war  with  communism. 

Tabbed   as   "false   notions    ai.>    .it    commu- 
nism"  were   Ideas    (1)    that   the    Communist 
leaders  arc  .n.oiglng  Into  peacef-.  b...c:^iBt^\ 
(2)  that  the  Communists  can  be  trus^<i,  (J) 
that  communism  Is  not  an  International  con- 
spiracy •  (4)  that  there  are  good  Communists, 
like    Tito:     (5)     th..i    commumsm    feeds    on 
poverty;     (6)    that    the   first   Christians   were 
communists:   and   (7)    that  there  Is  no  need 
to  fear  communism  In  a  prosperous  country. 
THURMOND  lafihed  out  strongly  at  the  "false 
no'io-i'-     that  the  Communists  are  chai.gmp 
a-.d  can  be  trusted.     He  said  these  fahaci    ...- 
ideas   are   primarily   responsible  for   the    c  . 
■no  win-  foreign  policy,     "TT-.e  idea  our  }x..- 
icy  planners  have,"  the  Senator  said,     is  Uu.. 
we    m    this   country   can    move  swlft.y   t^    ...e 
•f.'-    I  )    become    a    Socialist    state    whne    t.ie 
K.Aiets   will    move   v.   the   right   and   we  can 
all  get   together  in  an  international  uu  p.an 
Socialist  order." 

The  Senator  then  cited  quotations,  .acs 
and  statistics  to  support  his  position  that 
the  Communist  aim  of  world  domination 
has  not  changed.  "All  they  change."  he  de- 
clared "is  their  strategy  and  tactics— their 
goal  of  enslaving  the  world  remains  the 
same." 
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FBI  CiUEF  Sees   No  Chance   in   Reds 

(Sy  J.   Edgar  Hoover.   Director,   Federal    Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  Department  of  Justice) 

Washington,  DC. — Knowledge  without 
commoasense  Is  very  unwise  If  we  do  not 
understand  what  we  lefu-n.  then  our  knowl- 
edge has  absolutely  no  pK>wer.  Today  we 
know  a  great  deal  about  International  com- 
munism, but  do  we  fully  understand  the 
Issue  In  thLs  strtiggle  between  communism 
and  democracy  for  leadership  of  the  world? 
Or  Is  It  that  we  fully  understand  but  have 
become  tired  of  hearing  the  truth' 

Some  of  our  commentators  and  writers 
have  recently  been  telling  us  th;it  Russian 
conunuulsm  Is  becoming  more  democratic; 
that  it  is  moving  ne;irer  and  nearer  to  our 
Western  way  of  life;  and  that  even  the  cur- 
rent rift  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Red  Chinese  is  proof  that  we  can  trust  the 
Russians — that  we  can  deal  with  them  on 
terms  of  mutual  respect. 

I  wonder  If  we  may  be  permitting  our  sin- 
cere and  deep-seated  longing  for  a  peaceful 
world  to  dull  our  Judgment?  Certainly, 
there  are  many  changes  taking  place  today 
In  the  Communist  world;  however,  these 
changes  are  primarily  a  rearrangement  of 
the  Communist  structvire  to  make  tyranny 
more  adaptable  to  the  changlrig  conditions 
of  our  era  Miilce  no  mlsUike.  this  attitude 
of  hailing  every  change  inside  the  Soviet  as 
a  sure  sign  that  democrstcy  Is  flowering  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  can  Ix-  dangerous. 
WTxlle  I  have  no  argument  with  efforts  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  world.  I  do  think  it  would 
be  folly  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing 
with  Individuals  whose  goal  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  legitimate  governments.  In  our  hun- 
gry desire  for  peace,  we  must  guard  against 
being  deluded  Into  sacrificing  interests  that 
are  not  ours  to  give  away  Peace  cannot  be 
bought  by   a  compromise   with  evil. 

The  real  issue  Is  freedom  a  principle 
handed  down  to  us  by  those  serlous-mlnded 
and  dedicated  men  who  made  a  reality  of  a 
dream  of  national  sovereignty.  It  Is  our 
solemn  obligation  to  transmit  that  freedom 
to  p>06terity — not  to  barter  it  away  because 
we  may  lack  the  stamina  to  sustain  loyalty 
to  principle. 

I  have  often  called  attention  to  the  Inten- 
sive program  of  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A. 
I  have  cited  pertinent  facts  which  should  be 
known  to  every  citizen  who  considers  himself 
well  Informed  about  international  commu- 
nism. These  Included  the  fact  that  40  mil- 
lion Communists  now  rule  approximately 
one-third  of  the  earth's  3  billion  inhabitants 
and  a  foiul-h  of  her  land  surface.  That,  like 
It  or  not,  communism  exists  legally  or  il- 
legally in  more  than  70  free  world  countries. 
Including  our  own.  In  the  United  States,  in- 
ternational communism  Is  represented  by  an 
aggressively  defiant  party  whose  members 
have  an  unswerving  allegiance  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  ThLs  domestic  party  follows  the  dic- 
tates of  Moscow,  reflecting  every  slgniflcant 
change  of  direction  or  emphasis  of  policy, 
regardless  of  the  consequences  to  our  coun- 
try. 

And  I  pointed  out  that  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.,  is  currently  attempting  to  ex- 
ploit every  problem  of  American  society  by 
stressing  Issues  such  as  the  racial  situation, 
the  reduction  of  military  spending  and  the 
abolition  of  all  Internal  security  programs 
Including  those  congressional  committees  In- 
vestigating communism. 

The  Communist  Party.  U.S.A.,  is  also  wag- 
ing a  relentless  campaign  to  woo  the  youth 
of  America  Into  Its  ranks.  The  Intensity  of 
this  effort  is  revealed  by  a  statement  made 
recently  by  Gus  Hall,  top-ranking  national 
Communist  Party  official.  He  spoke  of  the 
success  the  party  had  in  placing  Communist 
speakers  on  various  college  campuses  all  over 
the  cxjuntry  and  he  said  this  youth  program 
was  so  Important  that  he  or  any  other  na- 
tional   leader   would   go   anywhere  to   meet 
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with  young  students  even  If  but  one  student 
Is  met. 

The  action  already  taken  by  the  party 
emphasizes  Hall  meant  what  he  said.  Top 
party  spokesmen,  skilled  In  Imparting  the 
Communist  line  with  espousals  paralleling 
Soviet  views,  appesu-ed  before  45  college  stu- 
dent groups  during  1963  This  drive  Is 
achieving  success.  Not  too  long  ago  Daniel 
Rubin,  national  youth  director  of  the  party, 
boasted  that  65  percent  of  the  young  people 
attracted  in  the  party's  latest  recruiting 
drive  were  students 

Our  knowledge  of  communism  must  cul- 
minate In  an  Implicit  understanding  that 
we  are  continually  dealing  with  a  false 
Ideology— one  that  can  assume  many  faces 
and  one  that  can  Juggle  words  so  that  they 
have  one  .sense  in  their  premise  but  an  en- 
tirely different  sense  In  their  conclusion 
Conunnnsense  nuLst  tell  us  that  tyranny  can 
take  other  forms  than  slave  labor  camps. 
firing   sciuads,    and    purge    trials. 

And  we  must  realize  that  peace  cannot  be 
purcha.sed  by  a  toleration  of  some  of  the 
excesses  of  communism.  We  must  under- 
stand there  can  be  no  hope  for  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  sufferings  of  mankind  under 
communism  except  through  logical  thinking 
and  action,  and  through  a  resolute  facing 
of  the  world  as  It  Is,  when  the  mask  of 
make-believe  Is  stripped  off 

This  deadly  struggle  will  not  be  won  by 
"halfway  Americana  to  whom  life  in  this 
country  Is  only  the  enjoyment  of  rights  and 
privileges  devoid  of  respoii.stbllities.  Its  suc- 
cess may  well  depend  on  whether  we  are 
still  capable  tif  niutching  John  Hancock's  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  freedom.  When  told 
that  lifting  the  siege  of  Boston  would  prob- 
ably mean  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
houses  and  other  real  estate  on  which  his 
wealth  was  based,  Hancock  said:  "If  the 
liberties  of  our  country  require  their  being 
burnt  to  ashes^ — issue  the  order  for  that 
purpose  immediately." 
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crats Platform 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20,  1964 

Mr.     BURTON     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  following: 
California  Federation  of  YotrNc  Democrats 
Platform 

I.    CrVIL    RIGHTS 

We  want  equality  and  freedom  now  for  all 
people  of  all  faiths,  colors,  and  backgrounds. 
The  historic  march  on  Washington  for  Jobs 
and  freedom  symbolized  the  protest  of  the 
American  people  against  the  wrongs  that 
have  so  long  shamed  our  Nation  and  made 
hypocrites  of  us.  There  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  an  "apprenticeship  for  freedom."  Freedom 
Is  the  birthright  of  all  men  and  the  consti- 
tutional guarantee  of  all  Americans. 

This  birthright  Includes  the  right  to  vote, 
the  right  to  hold  a  Job  on  the  basis  of  ability, 
the  right  to  an  adequate  education,  and  the 
right  to  shop,  live.  eat.  and  travel  wherever 
one  wishes.  Yet,  If  all  these  rights  are  won 
for  minority  groups,  we  still  have  not  done 
enough.  Years  of  oppression  and  discrimina- 
tion have  left  scars:  ghettos,  lack  of  educa- 
tion, unemployment,  delinquency,  school 
dropouts,  and  the  greatest  crime  of  all,  denial 
of  opportunity  and  hope. 


Therefore,  a  solution  to  the  problems  of 
minority  groups  not  only  hinges  upon  the 
achievement  of  full  equality  for  all  men  but 
also  demands  compensatory  measures  it  i 
clear  that  public  and  private  efforts  will  need 
to  be  combined  In  this  effort  to  make  the 
American  dream  a  present  resdity  for  all  our 
citizens  Strong,  comprehensive  Federal 
civil  rights  legislation  is  an  Indl.speii.sable 
first  step,  and  we  support  It  completely. 
A.    Voting 

The  right  to  vote  is  crucial  in  the  struggle 
of  minority  groups  to  help  themselves  to  a 
Just  share  of  America's  freedoms  and  bene- 
fits, and  yet  the  right  to  vote  is  effectively 
denied  to  most  Negroes  In  the  South,  to 
Mexican-Americans  and  others  who  are  ml- 
grant  workers,  and  to  others  who  face  lan- 
guage or  educational  handicaps 

We  urge  the  Federal  Oovernment,  actlnR 
under  amendment  15  of  the  Constitution  to 
provide  Federal  registrars  In  those  Sutea 
where  discrimination  In  voting  occurs  and 
piu-tlcularly  In  the  Southern  States  wh<«e 
congressional  delegations  are  not  repre.sent- 
atlve  of  the  populace  there.  Those  registered 
by  Federal  authorities  should  be  given  Uie 
right  to  vote  in  all  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions, local,  SUitc,  and  national. 

Further,  we  would  urge  State  and  Federal 
Governments  to  support  and  protect  civil 
rights  workers  in  all  parts  of  the  cotintry 
We  call  on  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the 
Justice  Department  to  protect  clvU  rights 
workers  in  the  South.  We  stand  by  the 
courageous  freedom  fighters  of  the  Student 
Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee 

(SNCC)  and  other  groups  attempting  to 
secure  the  first  right,  the  ballot,  for  all 
Americans. 

B.  Jobs 
The  man  who  is  earning  an  Income  has  a 
better  chance  to  earn  other  rights  and  bene- 
fits of  American  life.  But  the  handicaps 
under  which  our  minorities  live  have  cre- 
ated a  depression  among  them.  Americans 
worry  about  a  national  recession  when  the 
Jobless  rate  hits  7  percent;  yet  In  the  ghettos 
of  the  North  and  South,  where  minorities 
are  forced  to  live,  the  unemployment  rate 
fluctuates  between  12  and  18  percent;  a  rate 
comparable  to  that  of  the  great  depression 
of  the  1930'8,  which  saw  15  to  20  percent  of 
Americans  unemployed.  Further,  those  Jobs 
which  are  available  to  minorities  only  rarely 
afford  them  opportunity  for  advancement. 

We  call  upon  private  employers  and  unions 
to  make  positive  efforts  to  recruit  minority 
groups  as  employees  or  members,  to  offer 
them  Job  training  services,  and  to  publicize 
themselves  as  fair  employment  groups.  Fur- 
ther, we  call  for  a  national  Pair  Employment 
Practices  Commission  with  sufficient  power 
to  prohibit  discrimination  In  hiring.  Such 
power  should  include  the  right  to  subpena 
and  the  right  to  hear  and  Initiate  com- 
plaints. In  California  the  present  FEPC 
should  be  broadened  to  Include  the  above 
powers  and  to  cover  businesses  which  the 
Federal  FEPC  cannot  cover. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  with  the 
present  high  unemployment  rate,  mere  non- 
dl.scrlmlnatory  hiring  practices  will  never 
solve  the  basic  dilemma  In  whl»h  minority 
groups  find  themselves.  At  best,  fair  em- 
ployment practices  will  only  result  In  equal- 
ity of  unemployment.  We  therefore  call  for 
massive  public  works  programs,  government 
retraining  programs,  assistance  for  families 
who  need  to  be  relocated  for  new  Jobs,  and 
other  positive  steps  to  end  unemployment  In 
this  country. 

C.  Housing 
In  a  world   where  the  most  International 
of  all  Issues  Is  the  equality  of  man,  we  must 
now  renew  our  strong  faith  In  the  principle 
of  equal  rights  to  housing  for  all  citizens. 

Housing  legislation  Is.  In  essence,  an  Issue 
of  values.  John  Buggs,  executive  director  of 
the  Lo6  Angeles  County  CommisBlon  cm  Hu- 
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Relations     clearly    defined    the    Issue 
"T'n  ^  ^  this  quelstlon:  "Do  we  believe 
r2   t  ti  e  m^st  achievement  of  a  democracy 
f    lid   iy   the   extent   to   which   a   man", 
is    Kf'K,*^^^r?L.if.e  racial  discrimination  Is  pro- 
^"'"L^r^owr  believe   that    the    hlghert 
iri'^^^enfof  a  democracy  Is  gaged  by  the 
in t^  which  each  man  s  right  to  enjoy 
Tuf    and     unfettered     participation     In    the 
mstream  of  community  life  Is  promoted? 
"'answer   t«  this  question,  we   believe  in 
the  right  of  every  citizen  to  buy.  rent  or  sell 
,  V  ho   sing  accommodation  If  he  can  qualify 
?mcler  the  reasomible  conditions  set  by   the 
■  Ir   or    renter    that   are   applicable    t^   all. 
u'hen  the  requirement*  of  race,  religion    or 
n  alonar  ancesuy    are    Imposed,    we    believe 
;.  t  a  human   right   Is   being   violated       We 
tli.ii  '\""  rallfornla    Fair    Employment 

^;rtrcf  CommS'lon    for    iu    effort.    In    the 
nf   uDholdlng   California's   fair   housing 
;;7s      c£t   eLounterlng  discrimination 
n   housing   are   able   to  file   ^helr   compla  n 
^•Hh  the  commission,  whose  Job  It  is  to  in 
vestlg  it^   t^^ndeavor  to  correct  the  problem 
ihroSh  conciliation  and.  If  necessary,  to  seek 
Surrenforcement.     We  -PeclaUy  conunend 
the  commission   for  the  success   It   has   had 
m  encouraglnlg.  through  educational  met  1- 
c^s   the  widest  possible  voluntary  observance 
S  the  letter  anTsplrlt  of   the  laws  govern- 
ive  fair  housing  In  our  SUite 

Finally  we  praise  Governor  Brown.  Con- 
trol er  Alan  Cranston,  and  Attorney  General 
M<ik  for  their  constant  support  and  Inde- 
f.Ugable  labors  In  the  fight  to  preserve  equal 
opportunities  for  all  citizens.  As  Governor 
Bmwn  has  said,  "If  California  Is  to  be  a 
,,r,H  G.isi^j'  a  healthy  State,  and  not  Just  a 
biTstati^  we  cannot  Llerate  discrimination 
against  any  of  our  people 

we   also  ask   that  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal projects  provide  for  the  -^X  t.  -^ 
cation  of  resident*  to  be  ^J^^^f^^^Wl'"^. 
for    building   purposes    and    that   urban    ri 
newal  not  be  cor^ted  Into  the  building  of 
apartments    so    expensive    that    low-Income 
groups  cannot  afford  to  live  there. 
D    Schools 
The  true  end  to  discrimination  lies  In  the 
helr^'I^^d  minds  of  our  children^    Bigotry 
and   prejudice    are   taught.      To    PJ^oMde    an 
chUdfen  with  the  opportunity  to  n^eet  and 
mix  wHh  children  of  all  races  requires  a  posl- 
U^e  orSmm  aimed  at  producing  integrated 
"chooTs^nder  existing  housing  conditions^ 
the  natural  mixture  of  different  races  which 
w^n  herald  an  end  to  color  consciousness  ^ 
r long  way  off.     To  provide  for  Integration 
Lw   we  ur'ge  a  n^odlflcatlon  of  the  neighbor- 
hood school  concept  to  end  de  facto  segre 
Nation      Segregated  education  caused  by  the 
fxlsunce   of  dual    school    systems   or   gerry- 
mandered  school  boundary-   ^^nes  should   be 
eliminated    and    school    boundary    lines    re 
drawn  to  promote  Integration. 

Further  we  urge  State  and  local  school 
boards  i  ISopt^educatlonal  policies  de- 
slKnwi  tTfurther  integration  and  an  aware- 
new  of  the  multitude  of  ethnic  and  racial 
he^tSes  of  our  Nation.  We  ask  for  the  re- 
evauTtlon  of  school  currlculums  and  text- 
b<^k8  to  insure  adequate  presentation  of  the 
S^torlcal  roles  played  by  minority  groups. 
W^^on^r^atulate'th/callfornla  state  I^^^^^^^^ 

ture  for  Its  pilot  P>?«^^^ ^^„,^'f J.^i.  wUl 
turivlly  disadvantaged  and  hope  that  It  wui 
be  ex^nded  as  a  regular  feature  of  educa- 
Uonal     policy       We     support     attempts    to 
broaden  the  adult  education  program  to  help 
newcomer*  from  the  South,  both  Negro  and 
whT^^^  have  received  Inferior  education, 
we  Support  the  courses  in  the  English  lan- 
guage >e«ented    as   part   of   education    for 
non-English  speaking  Immigrant*. 
E.  Community  action 
We  are  encouraged  by  the  ^^cr^ase  In  f' 
nclal  and  unofficial  groups  ^"''^^^B  .^/^^ 
ther  civil   equality.     We   commend  the  Los 
i^geli    C^lBSlon    on    Human    Relations 
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and    urge   the   establishment    of   slmUar   or- 
ganizations m  other  cities.  .....     _„,,. 

We    support    the    use    of    militant^  non- 
vunent   titles   In   the   civil   rights   Btxu«gle- 
SpecmcaS.  we  endorse  such  actions  as  shop- 
ufsand  the  t>-pe  of  mass  P^f  ^tlng  and^^^ 
di-sobedlence    engaged    In   at   the   Sheraton 
Palace  Hot^l   and  the  Van   Ness  auto  a«en- 
Tles    as  long  as  public  safety  is  not  endan- 
gered     we  commend  those  individuals  who 
Ta'?  been    arrested    on   behalf   of   the   civil 
right*     movement;     we     urge     Government 
agencies  to  remove  civil  right*  arrests  from 
individuals'  police  records. 

We  support  the  leadership  of  CORE 
Na\cP  SNCC,  and  other  legitimate  clvU 
rights  organl«itlons  in  the  civil  rights 
sm  cgle  we  feel  that  these  groups  dedl- 
cat^  to  the  civil  rights  struggle  full  time. 
Thould  stay  in  the  forefront  of  1-dersmp.^ 
oDDOsed  to  the  alternative  of  groups  whose 
acfi^  16  tempered  by  their  concern  over 
other  non-clvll-rlghts  Issues. 

We  urge  all  Young  Democrats  and  all  citi- 
zens to  loin  in  demonstrations,  sit-ins.  walk- 
I^r  and  other  forms  of  nonviolent  protest^ 
Sevuge  young  Democrats  to  -rlc  w^^^ 
established  civil  rights  groups  In  theU  own 
communities    to   establish   racial   Justice 

After    thorough    Investigation,   where    def- 
inne    evdence    is    found    that    a    company 
discriminates  and  or  support*  and  subsidizes 
nrtaiil^^atlons   or   publications   that   promote 
S  and  dls^rlmlLtion,  and  an-  thorou  h 
wirnlns   to   such   companies,   the   California 
;;derat'ion  of  Young  democrats  or  its  mem- 
ber  clubs   should    organize   boycott*   of    the 
S^uct*    and    services    of    such    companies 
All    findings    should    be    made    public    and 
JdeU  dist^rlbuted,  while  effort*  are  made  to 
Tnduce  the  Democratic  Party,  labor    and  ^1 
imnkfng    citizens    to   support   the    boycotts. 
f.  Political  Tcahnement 


3  That  no  aid  In  any  form  go  to  racist 
Democrats  In  their  attempt*  at  reelection; 
Sa"  tie  Democratic  National  Comm^^^^ 
lend  Its  support  to  moderate  and  cUll  rl^ts 
democrat*  in  primaries  wliere  they  oppose 
incumbent  racist*.  ^^ 

That  all  young  Democrat*  clubs  _  CDC 
clubs,  and  Democratic  Party  clubs  and  sup- 
porters demand  a  public  pledge  before  Demo- 
cratic primaries  of  all  candidates  for  Con- 
gress o?  the  Seante  that  they  will  public  y 
oppose  giving  key   committee   appointments 

^T^ei^are  demands  that  we  raise  as  prac- 
tical implementations  of  our  belief  that  c  vU 
rlghti^B^he  overwhelmlnng  moral  question 
[n  our  Nation  today  The  real  te.t  of  com- 
mitment to  civil  rights  today  by  legislators 
Ts  nothing  less  than  the  willingness  to 
directly  assault  the  power  of  the  House  and 
senate  Establishment.  Civil  rights  cannot  be 
compromised. 


In  suite  of  the  crying  need  for  rapid  legls- 
l.ti^e  progress  In  all  of  the  above  evil 
riehts  areas,  we  recognise  that  under  the 
nresent  peculiar  system  of  political  allne- 
nent  n  both  Houses  of  the  U.S.  Congress^ 
such  legislation  Is  extremely  unlikely  to  be 
pissed  This  allnement.  whlcii  consist*  of 
Shern  racist  Democrats  and  conservative 
RepubUcans,  Is  the  major  obstacle  not  only 
to  the  achievement  of  full  equality  for 
Negroes  but  to  the  passage  of  any  progressive 
legislation. 

The    primary    mechanism   through    which 
the  Dlxfecrats  maintain  their  minority  power 
n  congress  Is  through  commltt^  appoln  - 
ment*.    supposedly    made    by    the    ^a^oHty 
Democrats  In  both  Houses.     Since   the   ma 
Tomy  of  Democrats  In  this  couritry  are  In- 
Seaslngly   a  coalition   of  labor,  liberal,  and 
cU  n  r?ghL  forces,  this  continued  domination 
of    committee    chairmanships    by    southern 
rlcisuTa  real  contradiction  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  as  Senator  Clark    of  Z«^^^ 
vanla  has  eloquently  pointed  o"^  . .  T^^.f^^^! 
is  lomr  overdue  for  a  direct  assault  by  Hber 
alson^he  power  of  the  Dlxlecrat-Republlcan 

coaUtlon,  we  must  demand  ^^^J^^^^fX' 
racism"  as  well  as  a  "war  against  poverty^ 
In  s^rt  we  call  for  all  labor,  civil  rights, 
Ibera"  an!  other  progressive  forces  to  pr^ 
for  a  radical  reallnement  of  American  pol- 
tTc«  i  transform  a  liberal  victory  In  the 
countr?  as  whole  to  a  liberal  victory  In  the 
U.S.  Congress  as  well. 

Respectfully,  we  urge : 

1.  -^t  delegates  from  California  to^e 
Democratic  National  Convention  this  sum - 
meT^t^  t^  refuse  to  seat  racist  and  ^d«nCK 

Traticany  elected  dele^^^^/^fieHe^^- 
SUtes    and  If  alternate  civil  rights  delega 
S  appear,  as  is  being  planned  from  MU- 
Blsslppl,  that  they  be  seated. 

2  That  no  committee  cH^^*^^^^ 
given  by  the  Democratic  ^'^'^^'^  J;°J^^ 
crats  who  oppose  the  purpose  of  clvU  rights 
planks  m  the  platform.  j 


rV.    SOCIAL    WELFARE 

C'Plentv  is  at  our  doorstep,  but  «  g^^^rous 
use  of  it  langiilshe*  In  the  very  ^ght  of  the 
supplv  "-  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  1933  ) 

Sur  modern  society  demands  and  c^nst- 
tutional   pre.^mble   establishes  the   respoi^- 
bllitv   of   governments   to  "establish   justiM. 
fnsure    domestic    tranquillity,    and    promote 
the  general  welfare."     The  California  Federa- 
tu.n    of    Young    Democrats   therefore    makes 
\hL  recommendations  in  the  specific  areas 
dealing  with  general  or  social  welfare: 
A     Federal  social  security 
The  California  Federation  f  ^^^i^^  ^^^°^ 
crats.  believing  that  the  social  security  law 
L    one    of    our    Nation's    major    vehicles    for 
2:mevlng    social    progress,    recommends    the 
following  revisions  In  that  law : 

1  Expanding  social  security  to  cover  a.1 
persons'^nfully  employed  without  consld- 
^r'tlon  t^  occupation  or  type  ^J --^P^^J^f^^Jy 
2.  Increasing  retirement  and  disablhty 
benefits  to  reflect  current  cost*  of  living. 
"^  I^wSlng  the  voluntary  retirement  age 
Without  penalty  to  a^e  60  for  women.  a«e  62 

^°4  ""r^vidlng  health  Insurance  under  social 
secui5?ror  fll  those  -^o  '•-elve  sck.^- 
ruritv  benefits.  We  view  this  a*  a  necessary 
fi^st  It^  to  the  est^blUhment  of  a  national 
health  Insurance  program. 

6  Aboushlng  durational  residencereq^re- 
ment*  In  all  public  assistance  Pr«gr"^  .^" 
which  the  Federal  Government  provides 
matching  funds  under  this  act. 

B.  Wages  and  social  insurance 
The  California  Federation  of  Young  Dem- 
ocrat^ recognizing  a  responsibility  to  prov  de 
Sfeg^ar^agalnst  the  exploitation  of  un- 
Sui^l^Sor^d  to  protect  those  displaced 
by  automation,  recommends  the  toUowing^ 
1    Establishment   of    a   minimum    wage   of 

''i'i^p^'ior  the  Manpower  Retraining 
Act  which  retrains  workers  replaced  by  auto- 

matlon.  .   . 

C.  Public  assistance 

The  California  Federation  of  Young  Deino- 
crats  acknowledges  the  obligation  of  society 
^provide  for  those  who  for  a  variety  of 
J^a^^  cannot  fully  provide  lortheir  own 
needs   and  recommends  the  following: 

In  old-age  assistance  programs,  we  suggest 
the  r^uctlon  of  the  ellgl^^l^^y/^"^'""^!'^ 
to  age  62.  and  the  development  of  adequate 
publicly  financed  housing  for  Oie  aged. 

As  aid  to  the  blind,  we  call  for  the  prov  - 
slon  of  expanded  services,  ^^^^tid^ng  counsel- 
ing services,  orientation  centers  for  the  bllnd^ 
special  home  training,  and  assistance  In  the 
SS  of  employment,  etc.,  by  taking  advan- 
SS  of  exliSlnJpederal  funds  established  for 
these  purpoeea. 

we  acknowledge  with  »««*"'**  ^^^^^J 
mendou.  forward  strides  of  California  in 
providing  adequate  aid  to  dependent  chll- 
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dren,  and  particularly  ooDonend  tbe  labors 
of  former  Assemblyman  Phhjjp  Bttstom. 
We  call  for  tbe  eztenaloa  of  tbU  aid  by  tbe 
elimination  of  any  duratloiua  residence  re- 
quirements, waiting  periods,  and  we  endorM 
a  plan  wMcb  enables  aid  to  dependent  cbll- 
dren  to  be  given  according  to  tbe  needs  of 
the  cblldren  wbetber  or  not  tbe  father  Is  In 
the  home. 

D.  Legalized  abortion 

We  support  legallSElng  abortions  for  any 
reasons,  with  the  State  providing  a  manda- 
tory counseling  service. 

We  support  the  efforts  of  Assemblyman 
Blelenson  In  proposing  legislation  germane 
to  this  matter. 

E.  Mental  health 

Mental  illness  is  a  phenomenon  of  in- 
creased incidence  In  our  complex  and  often- 
times confusing  society.  We  need  to  take 
vigorous  stejjs  to  increase  public  knowledge 
of  the  factors  Involved  in  mental  Illness  and 
health,  and  to  develop  our  resources  for  heal- 
ing the  ill. 

We  commend  our  mental  health  agencies 
for  the  development  of  the  philosophy  of 
conununlty  mental  beaith  clinics,  Including 
out-patient  treatment  which  keeps  the  pe,- 
tlent  In  touch  with  his  normal  environment. 
This  philosophy  implies  a  new  role  for  Gov- 
ernment in  this  field — that  of  financially 
stimulating  and  subsidizing  local  mental 
health  plans,  and  acting  as  adviser  to  local 
plans.  Our  legislature  has  provided  the 
Short-Doyle  Act  to  Implement  this  philoso- 
phy. We  suggest  young  Democrats  Join  with 
other  groups  to  move  their  local  community 
mental  health  programs  forward. 
F.  Family  planning 

The  California  Federation  of  Young  Demo- 
crats recognizes  a  newer  and  presently  more 
controversial  area  of  social  concern.  This 
area  of  concern  is  the  role  of  government 
In  the  deeply  personal  area  of  family  plan- 
ning, or  more  simply  stated,  the  question 
of  a  publicly  financed  birth  control  pro- 
gram. 

While  we  respect  the  right  of  individuals 
and  groups  to  oppose  this  concept  on  re- 
ligious grounds,  we  must  at  the  same  time 
deny  their  right  to  Imjxase  their  religious 
or  moral  standards  on   the  rest   of  society. 

We  view  the  question  of  a  publicly  fi- 
nanced program  of  birth  control  as  one  of 
the  many  social  concerns  in  which  the  obli- 
gation of  public  action  through  govern- 
mental action  Is  already  clearly  established. 

We  therefore  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  a  statewide  policy  that  those  who 
seek  advice  In  the  area  of  family  planning 
shall  be  provided  Information  concerning 
available  methods  of  birth  control  by  those 
agencies  of  State  and  local  government  for 
which  this  Is  deemed  to  be  a  proper  func- 
tion. In  the  case  of  those  who  besides  in- 
formation and  education  need  financial  as- 
sistance to  provide  the  means  of  Implement- 
ing a  program  of  planned  parenthood  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  State  Department  of  So- 
cial Welfare  expand  the  existing  Public  As- 
sistance medical  care  program  to  include 
this  medically  related  expense  as  an  Item 
for  which  reimbursement  will  be  made  un- 
der the  PAMC  program  to  licensed  physicians 
or  pharmacists.  In  the  case  of  those  who 
do  not  qualify  for  assistance  under  PAMC, 
we  recommend  that  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  In  conjunction  with  local  health 
services,  expand  their  present  clinical  serv- 
ices to  provide  means  of  Implentlng  pro- 
grams of  planned  parenthood. 

We  are,  however,  mindful  that  there  are 
those  who  would  advocate  this  public  pro- 
gram solely  as  a  fiscal  expedient  and  that 
there  are  even  those  who  for  other  motives 
see  this  program  as  a  means  of  oontrc^lng 
rather  than  assisting  the  underprivileged  or 
the  socially  and  ciilturally  deprived. 

\||e,  therefore,  reootnmend  the  following 
safeguards: 


1.  Tb«t  thlj  program  be  administered  In  a 
manner  which  prea«rvee  Individual  dignity 
and  intogrlty. 

a.  That  isgWaUon  be  adopted  which 
apeciflcaUy  prohibits  the  imposition  of  a 
requirement  of  paj-tlclpatlon  In  this  program 
as  a  oocMlltkxi  for  receiving  any  other  asslst- 
anoe  or  aid  to  which  a  person  would  other- 
wise be  entitled. 

3.  That  legislation  or  regulation  be  adopted 
which  established  the  policy  that  any  public 
employee  of  this  State  or  any  subdivision 
thereof  who  discusses  this  program  with  an 
ap>plloant  for  or  recipient  of  public  assist- 
ance shall  be  required  to  Inform  said  ap- 
plicant or  recipient  that  this  program  Is  vol- 
untary and  totally  disassociated  from  any 
other  assistance  or  aid  to  which  they  might 
be  entitled. 

G.  Penal  reform — The  death  penalty 

Traditionally,  the  California  Federation  of 
Young  Democrats  has  supfKjrted  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  In  California  and 
the  Nation.  Despite  the  failure  of  CJovemor 
Brown's  efforts  to  establish  a  moratorium 
on  the  death  penalty,  we  continue  to  sup- 
port him  In  efforts  for  steps  toward  abolition. 
We  continue  to  call  for  public  support  for 
the  complete  abolition  of  capital  punishment 
in  California,  without  any  limitations  re- 
qvilring  life  Imprisonment  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  parole.  We  support  abolition  of 
capital  punishment  on  grounds  that  it  Is 
Immoral  and  that  Its  practice  Is  a  criminal 
act  in  itself. 

V.  unrcATioN 

Mass  education  is  the  new  educational  fact 
of  our  age.  Never  before  In  human  history 
has  a  society  attempted  to  provide  education 
for  all  of  its  members,  nor  made  advanced 
academic  or  technical  education  a  necessity 
for  the  majority  of  Its  people.  And  tomor- 
row, when  automation  dictates  that  2  per- 
cent of  the  population  will  produce  the  goods 
needed  for  all  and  only  a  minority  of  Ameri- 
cans may  be  gainfully  employed  in  provid- 
ing all  goods  and  services,  our  citizens  will 
need  to  be  prep>ared  to  help  determine  the 
goals  of  a  society  in  which  they  do  not  labor, 
but  which  nonetheless  supports  them. 

One  implication  of  this  education  revo- 
lution is  that  as  a  nation  we  have  reached 
the  period  In  history  when  we  can  no  longer 
select  some  few  goals  to  guide  us  In  the 
whole  of  education.  We  cannot  choose  to 
emphasize  the  priority  of  the  humanities 
and  thereby  slight  technical  training;  we 
cannot  choose  to  emphasize  the  sciences 
without  affirming  the  equal  necessity  of 
other  phases  of  education.  Nor  can  we  any 
longer  assume  that  either  technical  or  gen- 
eral hvmianltles  education  Is  for  the  young 
only.  Whereas  In  the  past  we  have  argued 
about  tbe  egalitarian  concepts  of  learning 
as  opposed  to  the  elitist  concepts  and 
whereas  we  had  pitted  the  classical  intellec- 
tual approach  against  the  more  vocational 
and  "pragmatic"  modes  of  learning,  today 
we  must  realize  that  because  of  technological 
unemployment  we.  cannot  slight  vocational 
training  and  because  of  the  demand  for  more 
advanced  human  skills  we  cannot  simply  aim 
the  program  at  the  dull  normal  student.  Nor 
because  of  dropouts  can  we  write  off  those 
students  who  are  performing  at  below-grade 
levels.  And  by  tomorrow,  all  these  educa- 
tional programs  will  be  outmoded  and  we 
will  need  to  provide  a  general  education  In 
the  uses  of  citizenship  and  leisure  for  all  of 
our  people.  If  we  are  to  attempt  mass  edu- 
cation In  a  meaningful  way.  we  will  need 
to  utlllee  our  resources  In  the  most  efficient 
way.  We  will  have  to  take  care  that  every 
public  dollar  that  goes  into  education  will 
yield  greater  returns  to  all  of  society.  The 
basis  of  our  efforts  Is  the  Intense  cultivation 
of  all  our  Intellectual  resources  for  the  maxi- 
mum yield  to  society. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  goals  of  maxi- 
mum education  opportunities  for  all  we  feel 
that  the  following  proposals  should  become 


public  policy:  These  proposals  should  not 
be  thought  of  as  elegant  alternatives  but 
rather  as  exasperating  imperatives.  The 
proposals  fall  into  three  classes:  (A)  general 
education  policy,  (B)  education  finance,  and 
(C)  higher  education. 

A.  General  education  policy 

1.  Because  California  is  being  pressed  into 
heavier  responsibilities  in  education,  it  be- 
comes increasingly  more  apparent  that  her 
education  program  wlU  suffer  If  she  does  not 
take  steps  to  prevent  It.  One  of  the  most 
effective  ways  to  Insure  that  this  will  not 
happen  Is  to  maintain  a  teacher-pupil  ratio 
at  the  elementary  school  level  that  will  guar- 
antee a  greater  amount  of  Individual  atten- 
tion per  student.  California  ranks  45th  In 
the  Nation  in  numbers  of  pupils  to  teachers 
In  the  elementary  schools,  specifically  28.7 
to  1.  With  comparable  population  pressure 
New  York  has  an  average  of  23.1  to  I.  We 
recommend  that  the  bill  recently  Introduced 
by  Assemblyman  Petrls  calling  for  a  max- 
imum of  29  pupils  per  teacher  be  passed 
because  there  are  too  many  schools  in  this 
State  which  still  operate  at  close  to  a  40-to-l 
ratio.  This  legislation  should  require  that 
State  support  be  withdrawn  If  a  district  ex- 
ceeded the  29-to-l  limit. 

The  problem  of  too  many  pupils  per  class- 
room teacher  is  not  confined  to  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  but  is  a  problem  that  should 
also  be  studied  on  the  secondary  and  higher 
education  levels  as  well.  Primary  Interest, 
however,  should  be  directed  first  at  the  el- 
ementary school  in  this  regard. 

2.  We  reconmiend  higher  salaries  for  teach- 
ers and  at  the  same  time  we  urge  that  teach- 
er certification  standards  be  raised.  It 
should  be  Increasingly  difficult  for  admin- 
istrators to  hire  provisional   teachers. 

3.  The  democratic  process  cannot  be 
taught  in  educational  institutions  unless 
students  are  allowed  to  participate  In  it  In 
a  meaningful  way.  A  policy  should  be  es- 
tablished whereby  students  can  make  de- 
cisions on  meaningful  policy  matters  in  the 
life  of  the  college  and  university. 

4.  Because  education  costs  are  rising  at  the 
same  time  that  demands  for  education  are 
Increasing  It  will  be  advantageous  to  extend 
the  school  year  to  11  months.  The  major 
advantages  would  be  (1)  more  economical 
use  of  the  physlc&l  plant,  (2)  speedup  of 
education  for  those  who  attend  all  year,  (9) 
enabling  schools  to  teach  more  students  and, 
(4)  the  Increase  of  overall  salaries  for 
teachers. 

6.  We  recognize  that  some  young  people 
do  not  wish  an  academic  education  for 
various  economic  and  social  reasons.  As 
the  minimum  age  limit  now  stands,  many 
of  these  students  will  drop  out  of  school 
at  the  age  of  16,  without  an  education  and 
without  training  in  a  trade.  They  often 
end  up  on  the  streets  and  make  up  a  major 
part  of  our  unemployed  Impoverished 
ma.sses.  We  also  recognize  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  presently  unemployed  are 
those  young  people  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school. 

Therefore,  we  urge  that  all  high  school 
students  who  are  so  Inclined  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  a  program  which  In- 
cludes both  academic  study  and  vocational 
training. 

We  further  urge  the  Federal  Government 
to  give  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  up  trade  high  schools  and 
trade  colleges  which  would  be  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  local  boards  of  education 
consistent  with  broad  Federal  policies.  These 
trade  schools  could  act  as  employment 
agencies  for  the  students  they  graduate,  and 
could  work  with  local  industries  as  training 
centers.  We  also  urge  the  Institution  of 
work-study  programs  In  these  schools. 

6.  In  order  to  develop  a  climate  of  equal 
opportunity  for  all  education  a  policy  should 
be  Initiated  at  the  State  level  banning  dis- 
crimination on  the   basis  of  race,  creed,  or 
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national  origin  In  all  «*"<i*f  °':Cr"°'" 
ncoenlzed  by  school  adminlsUatlons. 
'T^eaSera  shall  have  a  right  to  organize 
in  collective  bargaining  units  without  pres- 
lurfof  harassment  from  administration  for 
so  doing,  such  activity  shall  be  on  a  volun- 
igjy  basis. 

B.    Educational  finance 

While  California  ranks  high  in  the  total 
.J«unt  it  spends  for  elementary  and  sec- 
tor? eduction  it  has  been  JustUy  crm- 
Sd  for  its  failure  to  collect  and  distribute 
tSse  funds  on  an  equitable,  efficient  basis. 
This  fSure  has  resulted  in  gross  inequities 
in  the  individual  tax  burden  and  in  educa- 

""l^ls^'tC"-  feel,  for  a  revolution  In 
school  finance  and  school  district  organlza- 
«on  in  California.  This  revolution  should 
include,  as  a  minimal  foundation,  the  foUow- 

'"!  '^Ata^i'mnent  of  the  school  district  m 
nresently  constituted.  In  its  place  we  should 
^ect  a  system  of  countywlde  school  dis- 
tricts administered  by  elected  county  school 
boards  The  benefits  of  such  a  system  would 
include  reduced  administration  costs,  ellinl- 
natlon  of  Intracounty  tax  Inequities,  and  In- 
creased educational  opportunity. 

2  State  financial  aid  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  should  be  Increased  to 
a  point  where  only  60  percent  of  the  burden 
18  borne  by  the  local  property  taxpayer. 

3  EstablUhment  of  an  Intercountry  equal- 
ization fund  in  which  all  counUes  would  de- 
posit a  certain  portion  of  their  school  prop- 
erty tax  recelpU.  These  funds  would  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  various  counties  on  the  basis  of 
need  This  would  decrease  Inequities  result- 
ing from  Intercounty  discrepancies  In  as- 
sessed valuation  per  pupil. 

4  The  legal  provisions  whereby  the  btate 
government  has  Imposed  ceilings  on  tax  rates 
in  local  districts  should  be  abolished.  If 
the  school  board  of  a  given  district  desires 
to  increase  Its  efforts  In  support  of  a  desir- 
able project.  Its  hand  should  not  be  stayed 
by    State    government    preestabllshed    maxl- 

•  mums  Neither  should  school  boards  have  to 
appeal  to  the  voters  each  time  they  wish  to 
Increase  the  tax  rate. 

C.  Higher  education 
1    The  National  Government  should  guar- 
antee an  opportunity  for  higher  education 
to  all  qualified  high  school  graduates.    Fewer 
than  one-half  of  the  best  25  percent  of  our 
high  school  graduates  graduate  from  college. 
Only  5  out  of   10  of   the  potenUally   most 
promising    6    percent   of    high   school    grad- 
uates   earn    college    degrees.      The    financial 
barrier  encourages   a  lack   of  Incentive  and 
motivation  for  students  to  enter  and  finish 
school.    Average  expenses  for  1  year  at  ma  J  or 
colleges  and  universities  amount  to  H,700. 
When  we  consider  in  addition  that  the  aver- 
age  family   Income  In   the  United   States  is 
$5  770  and  when  we  discover  that  half  of  the 
college     eligible     population     comes     from 
families  In  the  average  Income  bracket,  we 
can  readily  see  that  family  income  plays   a 
large  role  In  who  goes  to.  and  stays  In  college^ 
The    National    Defense    Education    Act   of 
1958    was    Initiated    to    extend    aid    directly 
to  college  students.    But  the  major  emphasis 
has  been  in  the  areas  of  science,  technical 
training,  and  languages.     This  loan  program 
needs  to  be  substantially  Increased.    Present 
loans  help  about  5  percent  of  those  enrolled 
in  the  institutions  of  higher  learning.     This 
Is  not  adequate.    Education  Is  a  prerequisite 
for    effective   citizenship    in   a   technological 
age   in   which   great    numbers   who   are    not 
employed   will    be  setting  the  goals   of   our 

society 

We  suggest  that  the  concept  of  education 
for  national  defense  be  broadened  to  Include 
the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities,  be- 
cause these  develop  national  strengths  also. 

The  total  expenditure  on  education  in 
America  today  is  about  $14  bUllon  annually. 
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This  Is  S.fl  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  We  suggest  that  the  expenditure  be 
increased  at  least  6  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product,  based  on  estimates  of 
future  needs  by  educational   organizations. 

2  The  California  State  scholarship  pro- 
gram should  be  expanded  as  a  continuing 
effort  at  the  State  level  to  supplement  na- 
tional efforts.  , 

3  Traditionally  the  Junior  and  senior  col- 
lege faculty  have  been  quite  outside  ^e 
T^llcymaklng  scope  of  administration.  The 
legislature  should  spell  out  in  more  detail 
the  role  of  the  teaching  faculty  In  policy 
decisions  in  the  areas  of  course  content, 
promotion,  employment,  and  saJartes. 

4  The  authors  and  molders  of  the  master 
plan  for  higher  education  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  untiring  efforts  and  special 
compliment  should  be  paid  to  those  who  have 
continued  to  Implement  the  letter  and  splr  t 
of  the  master  plan.  Special  appreciation  Is 
extended  to  Charles  B.  Garrlgus.  chairman 
of  the  assembly   education  conunlttee. 

VI.  AMERICAN  CT7LTVBE  AND  LKISURK 

A.  Cultural  arts 
The  technological  revolution  makes  pos- 
sible a  society  of  Increasing  leisure,  and 
makes  necessary  a  wise  use  of  human  time 
and  energy.  In  this  era,  the  cultural  arts 
take  on  a  greater  significance  than  ever  be- 
fore The  benefits  of  modern  science  and 
technology  enrich  our  "v««  Phy^'f*"^  "l^ 
materially,  but  it  is  the  arts  which  must 
serve  to  enrich  life  emotionally. 

We  believe  that  it  Is  a  proper  function 
of  government  to  concern  Itself  with  the 
esthetic  as  well  as  the  physical  needs  of  the 

^^We^recognlze  the  fact  that  no  longer  can 
society  depend  upon  a  small  number  of  in- 
dividual philanthropists  alone,  to  provWe  the 
necessary  platforms  and  performers,  we  oe- 
lieve  that  it  is  possible  in  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic society  to  provide  vigorous  and  inde- 
pendent artistic  endeavor  with  governmen- 
tal support.  ,   . 

We  remember  and  commemorate  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy's  Interest  In  the 
arts  His  proposal  to  establish  a  Nationl 
Council  of  the  Pine  Arts  should  be  Imple- 
mented. Further,  we  recommend  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Bureau  of  Cultural  Affairs  In 
the  Federal  Government.  It  should  be  given 
the  funds  necessary  to  subsidize  exlstmg 
companies  In  the  performing  arts. 

We  further  recommend  that  Federal  funds 
be  allocated  on  a  matching  basis  to  local  com- 
munities for  the  establishment  of  local  pro- 
grams in  the  performing  arts. 

Finally  we  urge  the  State  Department  to 
accelerate  Its  program  of  cultural  exchange 
with  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 

We  commend  the  State  legislature  lor  pro- 
viding during  the  1963  session,  an  act  estab- 
lishing a  cultural  arts  commission  for  Cali- 
fornia, the  first  major  effort  on  the  part  of 
State  government  to  enrich  the  cultural  op- 
portunities in  the  State.     We  would  recom- 
mend that  either  thU  commission,  or  a  sepa- 
rate one.  concern  Itself  with  the  preserva- 
tion   of   California's   rich   folk   art   heritage, 
which  is  In  continual  danger  of  extinction. 
B.  Television 
American    television    fare   has,   with   rare 
exceptions,  remained  a  vast  wasteland.     We 
deplore  the  present  system  of  enslaving  all 
proeraming     to    a    questionable    system     of 
raX^   we  believe  that  the  public  should 
have  a  broader  choice  In  Its  television  fare. 
Toward  this  end  we  propose: 

1  Support  of  those  measures  which  will 
make  pay  television  without  commercials 
available.  Specifically,  we  oppose  any  at- 
tempt to  freeze  into  the  State  constitution 
a  measure  to  outlaw  pay  television. 

2  Encouragement  of  nonprofit  community 
television  channels  which  could  ProvWe  an 
interesting  blend  of  the  educational.  Inlor- 
matlonal,  and  cultural  programing. 


My  Vote:   A  Priceleit  Privilege 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    imlAlfA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  20.  1964 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago,  in  connection  with  the  city 
election  campaign,  the  Vincennes  (Ind.) 
Sun-Commercial  published  an  editorial 
under  the  caption  "My  Vote."  In  it,  this 
paper  which  traces  its  lineage  back  to 
the  Western  Sun,  founded  In  1804,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Middle  West, 
quotes  an  alliterative  "soUloquy"  on  vot- 
ing which  is  most  timely  as  we  fix  our 
eyes  on  the  coming  election. 

Mr  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  for  the  printing  of  this  editorial 
in  the  Appendix  of  tbe  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

My    Vote 

The  city  election  campaign  Is  over,  but  for 
the  last  few  hours. 

The  candidates  for  mayor,  for  clerk-treas- 
urer for  council,  have  had  their  last  say- 
in  the  newspapers,  over  the  radio.  In  the 
ringing  of  doorbeUs  and  contacting  the 
votlrs^  Tuesday  the  voters  ^"Ij^f^^l^^f,^  ! 
choices.  How  big  will  the  vote  be?  Will  It 
be  truly  representative? 

Many  appeals  have  been  made  to  the  cit- 
izens. One  of  the  most  eloquent  of  these 
has  come  to  our  desk,  described  as  a  solilo- 
quy by  Lillian  P.  Canon,  of  Oklahoma  Clty^ 
wwch  appeared  recently  ln".e  Christian 
science  Monitor.  It  is  addressed  to  all 
voters,  not  Just  those  In  Oklahoma,  not  Just 
for  a  city  election,  but  aU  elections. 

Read  it  and  then  see  If  you  can  stay  a*a\ 
from  the  polls  Tuesday ; 

Scene:    Voting  booth   In  ward   1,  precinct 
17,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Time:    Election  day,    I960. 
The   lever   of    the   automatic    voting    ma- 
chine has  automatically  closed   the  curtain 
behind    me       I.    an    American    citizen,    am 
alone    anTln   my  hand   lies  the  destiny  of 
my  country— perhaps  the  universe. 
My  vote  is  priceless : 
I  could  not  buy  it  nor  sell  it. 
I  could  not  lend  it  nor  l>orrow  It. 
It  is  my  most  cherished  possession 
My    vote    Is    a    privilege    (and    a    respon- 

'^  u"?als'  granted  to  me  by  the  Constitution 
of  my  be'Lved  United  Stat^  of  America^ 
Remember,  Lillian,  the  Preamble  you 
learned  m  the  fifth  grade : 

■^T  the  people  of  the  United  States  In 
order  'to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  es^b- 
llS  J^tlce.  insure  domestic  tranquility, 
provld^for  the  common  defense,  proinote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordam  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  united  States  of  America." 
My  vote  is  the  principle  of  freedom. 
My  love  of  freedom  is  Innate,  even  as  my 
baby-s  first  word  was  "no"  to  express  his 
rebellion  against  restraint. 

Freedom  is  my  human  right    given  to  me 
by  divine  authority,  and  I  must  Insure  that 
right  for  my  children  and  grandchildren. 
My  vote  is  powerful : 

Do  you  recall.  Lillian,  the  headlines  of  the 
Dally  Oklahoman  on  AprU  8,  1959,  announc- 
ing  the  election  of  Mayor  James  Norlck,  a 
dramatic  one-vote  winner  (by  recount)  ? 

I  am  proud  to  have  a  part  in  the  events 
that  move  man,  and  states,  and  nations. 


/^ 


C 
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My  vote  1b  mj  very  own   preference: 

I  have  weighed  the  Issues; 

I  have  listened  to  the  candidates; 

I  know  the  principles  for  which  they  stand 

I  win  not  exercise  blind  emotion  •  •  •  I 
win  not  be  swayed  by  Impossible  and  Im- 
practicable promises. 

My  vote  Is  a  prayer: 

It  Is  Inspired  by  the  love  of  my  neighbor, 
a  love  which  strengthens  the  bands  of  peace 
around  the  world. 

With  an  abundance  of  faith,  I  shall  leave 
with  God  the  government  of  His  creation, 
knowing  It  will  be  safe  with  Him. 

I  Joyously,  yet  humbly,  pull  the  lever 
which  attests  my  p«.trlotlsm.  I  have  cast 
my  vote.     Have  you? 


H.R.  3846  It  Needeil  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20.  1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of 
H.R.  3846,  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  bin  which  this  House  is  con- 
sidering, would  be  of  substantial  benefit 
to  my  State  of  Iowa  and  to  my  district  in 
southwest  Iowa. 

In  Iowa  we  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
recreation  pressures  of  the  East  and 
about  need  for  more  areas  around  the 
metropolitan  complexes.  You  can  take 
it  from  me  that  my  State  is  just  as  con- 
cemed  about  outdoor  recreation  as  any- 
one else.  East  or  West.  A  few  years  ago 
we  passed  legislation  enabling  counties 
to  establish  county  conservation  boards 
for  the  express  purpose  of  acquiring  and 
developing  park  and  other  outdoor  recre- 
ation areas.  Seventy-two  of  our  ninety- 
nine  counties  have  established  such 
boards.  They  levy  a  tax  averaging  0.6 
mill.  This  provides  about  $2  million 
annually  and  all  of  it  is  going  into  need- 
ed recreation  areas.  In  my  own  district, 
14  of  the  19  counties  have  such  boards. 

In  my  estimation,  p>assage  of  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  with  its 
grants-in-aid  to  States  for  recreation 
purposes  would  stimulate  increased  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  both  the  State  and 
of  the  counties.  For  example,  the  Fed- 
eral funds,  available  on  a  matching  basis, 
could  help  us  develop  the  three  new  State 
parks  which  we  have  acquired  in  my  dis- 
trict. They  would  help  also  in  acquisi- 
tion and  development  of  other  Iowa  State 
parks,  both  in  my  district  and  elsewhere. 
The  counties  could  benefit  from  passage 
of  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
because  of  the  provision  which  allows 
States  to  allocate  to  political  subdivisions 
moneys  received  as  grants-in-aid.  This 
is  possible  providing  the  county  projects 
involved  are  incorporated  in  a  compre- 
hensive statewide  outdoor  recreation 
plan.    Iowa  is  working  on  such  a  plan. 

All  of  this  can  mean  more  picnic  and 
camping  grounds,  better  protection  of 
the  spring  feeding  grounds  for  all  wild- 
life along  the  Missouri  River,  and  devel- 
opment of  recreation  areas  in  the  Ox- 
Bow  Lake  areas  being  created  as  channel 
straightening  on  the  Missouri  progresses, 
among    many    other    benefits.     Signifi- 


cantly the  Iowa  State  Legislature  in 
1963  parsed  a  law  which  enables  us  to 
accei>t  Federal  funds  for  use  In  planning, 
acquiring  and  developing  outdoor  recrea- 
tion areas. 

The  provisions  of  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  bill  constitute  a  re- 
sponsible approach  to  resolving  Bome  of 
our  outdoor  recreation  needs.  It  makes 
good  sense  to  charge  modest  admission 
and  user  fees  at  developed  Federal  recre- 
ation areas,  for  the  recreationlst  who 
goes  to  such  places  is  getting  special 
service.  It  makes  good  sense  to  transfer 
proceeds  from  the  present  tax  on  motor- 
boat  fuels  from  the  highway  trust  fund 
to  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
There  is  sound  logic  in  allocating  pro- 
ceeds from  sale  of  surplus  Federal  real 
property  to  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund.  Proposed  advance  appropri- 
ations to  the  fund  meet  with  my  ap- 
proval, since  they  are  to  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasury  out  of  proceeds  from  recreation 
revenues. 

We  are  particularly  anxious  to  see  the 
Federal  Government  devote  part  of  its 
share  of  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  to  such  projects  as  those  which 
enhance  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
at  Federal  water  facilities  projects.  We 
tlalnk  Iowa  and  other  States  would  bene- 
fit if  they  were  to  channel  some  of  the 
available  funds  into  developing  recre- 
ation areas  along  the  route  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Trail. 

Our  recreation  needs  In  Iowa,  as  else- 
where, are  great  and  growing.  The  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  bill,  H.R. 
3846,  will  help  provide  for  future  re- 
quirements. It  has  our  wholehearted 
support. 


The  Habbard  Brook  Experimental 
Forest,    West    Thornton,    N.H. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  McINTYRE 

or   NXW    HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  20,  1964 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  our 
Nation  chose  to  discuss  the  research  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government,  they 
all  too  often  speak  only  of  those  gigantic 
laboratories  whose  construction  and 
maintenance  costs  stagger  the  imagina- 
tion with  their  size.  The  budget  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  caUs  for  over  $158 
million  to  be  expended  at  the  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center,  and  for  close  to 
$100  million  to  be  spent  at  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  in  Houston  alone. 
But  there  are  many  other  research  cen- 
ters operated  by  the  Government,  on  a 
much  smaller  scale,  which  are  in  their 
own  way  as  important  to  the  well-being 
of  our  Nation's  citizens  as  the  space  ef- 
fort and  which  are  all  but  ignored  by  the 
press. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  takes 
great  pride  in  the  work  being  done  in  one 
of  the  smallest  Federal  research  instal- 
lations, the  Hubbard  Brook  Experimen- 
tal Forest  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in 
West  Thornton,  N.H.     A  small  experi- 


mental station  with  a  personnel  com. 
plement  of  only  four  men,  the  Hubbanl 
Brook  Experimental  Forest  is  making 
its  own  contribution  to  man's  knowledge 
of  the  workings  of  nature. 

Mr.  President,  the  magazine  New 
Hampshire  Profiles  is  to  be  commended 
/or  devoting  its  pages  to  a  story  of  the 
work  of  the  Hubbard  Brook  Experi- 
mental Forest.  This  article,  which  was 
published  in  the  July  1964  issue  of  New 
Hampshire  Profiles,  is  a  fine  statement 
of  the  watershed  management  research 
projects  undertaken  at  Hubbard  Brook 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  "Woods  Laboratory."  written  by 
Richard  Schuster,  and  published  in  the 
July  1964  issue  of  New  Hampshire  Pro- 
files, be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Woods  Laboratobt 
(By  Richard  Schuster) 

HtTBBARO  BROOK  IS  A   CEKTEH   WHiatB  A  FTW  Sm» 
DO     A     BIG,     IMPORTANT    JOB 

Scientific  laboratory?  That's  a  brightly 
lit.  clean  room  containing  a  few  workbenches, 
sclentlstB  In  white  coaU.  test  tubes,  sinks, 
some  odd-looking  machines. 

Unless  you  happen  to  be  thinking  of  a 
certain  scientific  laboratory  In  West  Thorn- 
ton, a  few  miles  west  of  Route  3  along  a  little 
country  road.  This  particular  laboratory 
consists  of  a  7.500-acre  chunk  of  the  White 
Mountains,  Including  two  3.000-foot  peaks. 
It's  called  the  Hubbard  Brook  Experimental 
Forest  because  Its  center  Is  Hubbard  Brook. 
It's  part  of  the  Northeastern  Forest  Experi- 
ment Station  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  The 
scientists  who  work  in  It — project  leader  Bob 
Pierce.  Ray  Leonard,  George  Hart  and  their 
assistant.  Ray  Lavlgne — wear  flannel  shirts 
and  khakis,  not  white  coats.  And  the  work 
they  are  doing  is  Important. 

The  work  Is  called  "watershed  management 
research  "  A  "watershed  "  Is  an  area  of  land 
whose  water  all  drains  Into  a  certain  stream. 
"Management"  is  what  people  do  to  that 
area  of  land,  and  In  the  Forest  Service 
usually  means  how  they  treat  what  grows  on 
It.  The  "research"  that  Pierce,  Leonard,  and 
Hart  are  working  at  Is  aimed  at  finding  out 
what  happens  to  the  water  In  a  watershed 
when  the  forest  is  managed  In  one  way  or 
another — and  why  It  happens. 

The  research  starts  by  learning  the  water- 
shed, learning  It  yard  by  yard:  soils,  slopes, 
temperatures,  rainfall,  vegetation,  wildlife. 
In  all  their  changes  from  hour  to  hour  dur- 
ing the  day,  month  to  month  during  the 
year,  year  to  year  during  rainfall  cycles. 
Once  the  watershed  has  been  learned  In  this 
very  precise  way  then  experiments  can  be 
started  In  management  of  the  forest  to  see 
what  changes  In  the  water  patterns  the  ex- 
periments cause. 

Getting  to  know  the  watershed  takes  time, 
work,  skill  and  money.  The  process  has 
been  going  on  for  nearly  10  years  at  Hub- 
bard Brook,  and  Is  not  yet  complete  enough 
for  large-scale  management  experiments  to 
be  started.  Take  Just  one  part  of  the  proc- 
ess, that  called  stream  gaging. 

Since  one  of  the  key  questions  Is  what 
happens  to  streamflow  In  watersheds,  one 
of  the  key  devices  Is  a  gage  for  measuring 
and  recording  how  much  water  actually 
flows  In  a  stream  at  any  given  moment. 
Seven  of  these  devices  have  been  built  at 
Hubbard  Brook  so  far;  five  others  are  still 
on  paper.  They  are  remarkably  precise,  able 
to  measure  accurately  not  only  heavy  spring 
runoff  but  a  summer  trickle  amoiuitlng  to 
no  more  than  a  few  cubic  Inchee  per  second. 
They  are  remarkably  massive.  Including  doe- 
ens  of  cubic  yards  of  concrete  and  tons  of 


,  *r^  make  sure  all  the  stream's  water  goes 
S^oUKh^*  °»«""^^8  point.  And  they  are 
*^^t^bVv  awkward  to  construct  on  a  hlll- 
'Te^'ilthout  unnecessarily  <^'^^^^^U^, 
^^e  anS  disrupting  the  natural  course  of 

tUB  water  gage— and    rain    gages 

^^hTgrot^eiSio^P '.  and  Pyror^ellometer. 
*^d  BulT  pit*  and  snow  measurementB-^ome 
f^e  R^aphs,  cards,  traces,  tapes,  maps  and 
"^f  ^n«  of  flKures  which  are  the  essence  of 
"'^KK^n  Br^^  research.  While  these 
SSc'^ata  m?i.t  up  and  are  Interpreter! 
Sr  Borts^f  special  proJecU  are   being   car- 

""Ime    of    them    are    Just    what    a    layman 

»M^  .uch  work  as  watershed  management 

expects  such  won  important 

T::Z  way?  to  rIS"ce  erosion  on  old  log- 
'oinf  roa^^nd  another  working  out  the 
feu^lonshfp  between  types  of  forest  cover 
Sd  depths  of  snow  on  the  8^°^"^- ^  ^,°^" 
^r,nt  special  project*  are  unexpected,  Im- 
rccent  special  p     J  science,  precise 

Kurem-ts  ^r  example,  of  tiny  dlffer- 
fncT.  n  sou  and  air  temperatures  under  all 
So?  conditions  In  an  ^"°\\'^..^°l'  ^1 
S  clo«.r  to  the  fundamental  why  of 
water's  patterns  In  a  watershed. 

Mea8^«»mentB  accurate  to  90  and  95  p-r- 
,eJ^t  ^^  to  achieve  In  a  laboratory  like 
Hubt^  ^k,  where  acorns,   dead   leaves 
fnqSve   Chipmunks,   ^[^gs,  and  pieces  or 
beaver  dim  keep  falling  Into  the  test  tubes, 
^t  they  are  achieved.    The  watersheds  and 
eubwa^'rsheds  are  becoming  -'-^-^^^J^^f,; 
«^(ai    r»reful  wav  needed.     The  necessary 
rords  ai^^^B  t^  -ake  the  whole  labora- 
tnrv  uJ^l  we  being  built,  season  by  season. 
And  m  another  year  or  so,  Bob  Pierce  hopes, 
fhe    actu^    "J-'K-^^"*    experiment,    can 
begin. 

WhT  bother  with  It  all? 
The  more  that's  learned  at  Hubbard  Brook 
thlmoTe  likely  man  will  be  able  to  control 
Se  ^v  water  runs  down  such  streams  Into 
Se  ^Ju^wa-set  River,  or   th'  Con_toocoo^^ 
r.r     Ashuelot      or     Androscoggin.       That     is 
knoifedge   with    »   dollars-and-cents    value. 
S  St^e  dam  finished  In  1M3  at  Franklin 
jLTTs  on  the  Peml.    It  cost  the  equivalent  of 
a  charKe  of  »13  on  every  acre  In  the  thou- 
sand 4u^  mile   Peml    watershed    to   build 
?rank^n   Falls   as  flood   protection    for   the 
«  ^^^k    Vallev    cities    downstream.     And 
KlSn  l^rii  only  designed  to  hold  about 
3  inches  of  runoff. 

•■inches  of  runoff":  how.  when,  where  why 
they  occur  and  can  be  controlled-that  s 
what  Hubbard  Brook  Is  all  about. 


Kn  Attempt  To   StiHe  Criticum  of  the 
Adminutratioii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALITOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20.  1964 
Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
quite 'surprised  recently  tojeceive  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  Mr.  Luther  W.  MarUn 
owner  and  general  manager  of  radio 
staUon  KTTR  in  RoUa,  Mo  had  written 
to  Mr  Samuel  C.  Brightman.  deputy 
Siai^an  for  public  affairs  of  the  Ijmo- 
cratic  National  Committee.  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Here  again  we  have  the  long  arm  of 
thf  FedVral  Government  reaching  out 
to'stme  criticism  of  the  ^^'I^^^: 
It  appears  not  to  be  enough  to  control 
the  Congress,  making  It  almost  a  nibber 
stamp    but  now  we  have  an  apparent 


attempt  to  prevent  inlomaUon  ^ 
getting  to  the  public  on  what  is  bemg 
done  in  Washington. 
Mr  Martin's  letter  foUows: 

Show-Mi  B«oadcabtino  <po.. 

Rolla.  Uo..  June  23. 1964. 

Mr.  SAMUXL  C.  BMOHTMAN 

Devutv  Chairman  for  FuDttc  ^^°""'  .^    .„ 
critic  National  Committee.  Washington. 

D^a'^Mm.  Brightman:  On  June  25,  19«4    I 

""'viltt  Mr^'Sghtman.  I  flatly  deny  that  the 
two  pfo^Verles  broadcast  by  KTTR..^^^ 
ira^urately  described  as  "Ht^  ^luh*  by 
the  author  that  your  committee  has  electea 
S  endor^  KT^  airs  Life  Line  and  Ker.h- 
ner's  Commentary. 

secondly,  Mr.  Brightman,  noting  the  last 

Z'.  Sr^^en'hirJeTJTrredin^Jf 
speech   in    tie   United   States   wherein   It   Is 

♦  i«.  (f>     T  believe  you  would.  Sir,  so  long 
:l'Tou  rnay  ^ppen 'to  agree  with  the  party 

^" Farther  Mr.  Brightman,  your  last  para- 
erli^^  smack,  of  Intimidation,  wherein  If  you 
rouM  d^  so  you  would  attempt  to  scare 
Um  d  J^oa'S^Jter.  Into  either  airing  ^  y 
vour  oartys  views  or  second  best,  scar 
Ing  them  into  taking  all  controversial  broad- 
casts  off  the  air ! 

Surelv  Mr.  Brightman,  you  can  offer  ar- 
eur^nUtioJ  for  your  position  that  would 
Kr  reflect  the  past  honor  and  respect  that 
we  have  had  for  the  Democratic  Party  in  thl^s 
vltlon  Do  you  know  that  your  author, 
^ei  5'  cSi  bas  written  a  defense  of  Alger 
Si.  Ha^e  you  read  and  do  you  applaud 
Mr  cook"  criticism  of  the  Central  Intelll- 
«nce^gency  In  the  June  22d  Issue  of  The 

Eon?'  H/ve  you  ^^^^-^^  ^^^f  tJfll 
Cook's  treatise  devoted  to  the  Ho°^/"^ 
(T^e  Nation,  April  27,  1964)  In  which  the 
Shor  attacks  %he  methods  ,^sed  by  our 
Federal  Government  in  convicting  Hoffa? 
K£  the  DemocraUc  National  Committee 
also  endorse  Mr.  Cook's  new  book  in  which 
he  criticizes  the  FBI? 

cir,,.,.  i04fl    KTTR  has  broadcast  editorials 

rebuttal  -as  provided  time  at  tB.  »>>'« '"«^ 
Mr    Brightman,  I  will  tlncerelj  »PP™f'*" 
a  "pi,  trom  you,  In  ana.er  to  tb.  quenlon. 
posed  m  this  letter. 

Very  truly  yours,  »,.,__ 

Lttthdi  W.  Maktiw, 
Ovmer  and  General  Manager. 


Lookiof  to  Tomorrow 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or    WOBTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Monday.  July  20.  1964 
Mr    YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    Mr. 
President.  North  Dakota,  this  year,  ia 


observing  its  75th  or  diamond  jubUee^ 
The  North  Dakota  daily  newspapera 
jointly  produced  a  special  edition  which 
appeared  in  all  of  our  daily  newspapers, 
^is  edition  gave  a  most  interesUng  and 
valuable  account  of  the  ^15^7^°^°^ 
State  dating  back  to  Uie  earlyl9Ui  cen- 
tury.    To  many  people  a  good  port;^n 
of    this    special    edition    brought   back 
many  fond  memories.    This  edition,  as 
?have  indicated,  traced  the  h^^t^ry  of 
North  Dakota  from  the  early  Ifth  cen- 
Tury  when  the  only  white  people  in  the 
State  were  a  few  fur  traders  and  some 

"^M?.  "President,  a  gifted  writer  and 
former  North  Dakotan,  Lew  Muei^ 
wrote  a  beautiful  and  moving  tribute  to 
North  Dakota's  past  and  to  its  future  in 
which  we  all  have  great  confidence,  l 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr^  ^^^^ 
Sticle,  appearing  in  the  July  ^^^^ 
of  the  Fanners  Union  Herald  published 
in  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  be  printed  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  .^t.^i. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoiu). 

as  follows : 

Looking  to  ToMoaaow 
All   10  dally  newspapers  In  North  D«*ota 
r>aid   tribute   to  their   State  on  June  30   by 
Cng  into  their  regular  «imor^  •.  28-pag. 
Diamond  Jubilee  supplement  that  U  a  cap 
Bule  history  of  their  great  ar«k^ 

It  should  be  required  reading  for  every 
North  Dakotan,  an^  other  citizen.  In  neigh- 
boring States  could  read  It  with  great  In- 
tellectual profit  and  pleasure^  n.ni— 
We  join  with  t^e  North  ^^%f^^'^ 
m  saluting  the  great  past  "^^  Uie  evjn 
greater  future  that  compose  that  States 
heritage  There  Is  no  finer  cltl«nry  ai.y- 
whire  than  the  resldenU  of  the  Land  of  th. 

'"l^N'^t'Dakota  has  a  golden  pastjt  has  a 
platinum  tomorrow.  So  a  <ll««°f '^^"f"^-, 
bol  of  75  magnificent  years,  Is  not  out  oi 
n?ace  in  th.t  State's  tiai-a  of  progrea. 
P'ln  tie  introductory  article  of  ^e  "pec^^_ 
Diamond  Jubilee  supplement  ^bere  la  a  sig 
nificant   paragraph    that   we   would   like    to 

"Ct\he%iiiTstUl  the^^urce  of^ao  P.^ 
cent  of   the  new   wealth   produced  In   North 
Dakota    each    year.      The    towx^s  jmd    cme. 
depend  upon  the  farmer  getting  a  good  grow 
Ing  season  and  a  good  price."  f^^„A 

well    written,    good    unldentlfl^    friend 
you  never  penned  a  truer  ^°'-*J-_^°^^'lr. 
ute  to  your  State's   farmers   should   be   In- 
ii^rlbwl  in  words  of  neon  at  each  gateway  to 
^our     aiton^shlngly     productive     common- 

'"'roi  words  should  be  drummed  into^. 
ea«  of  aU  those  who  today  are  prone  to  mUi- 
^ze  the  effort*  and  the   accomplUhments 

"'it'^'g'ood  that  these  dally  newspapers. 
ciion^cle«  of  the  march  of  tlme^  should 
have    sent    these    words    all    over    *-he    Stat* 

ILe^owtri^d  well-being  of  their  communl- 
Ues  is  too  great  to  calculate 

A  wonderful  poet  has  said  "the  P«t  ^  » 

SS"he  great  flakes  of  tomorrow^acc-^ 

pllshments    ««^J1°^^.^^.   ^J  tSTwlsdom 

what  has  gone  on  before,   ana  tu 

i«  used  again  to   plan  our  future. 

^  Nonh    Lkota's    yesterday.    ^    -tm    tai^ 

portant;  ^-\^-^^^:^Z"°^L"lllior^- 
greater  promise.  ^\  ^  PJ^L  ~  vvinston 
morrow,  then,  so  that  we  ^l^-^L^^^. 
Churchill  has  put  It,  "walk  ^orww^  W  ^ 
gether-ln  majesty.  In  justice,  and  in  peace. 
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Captive  Nations  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JEXSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20,  1964 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  during  the  third  week  of  July,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  pause  with  my  colleagues 
in  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 
Again  we  solemnly  renew  our  pledge  to 
keep  alive  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence which  still  exist  among  those 
people  cut  off  from  freedom  by  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Almost  20  years  have  passed  since  the 
people  of  Eastern  Europe  fell  vicitm  to 
the  iron  grip  of  communism.  The  Soviet 
Union  devoured  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia.  She  then  went  on  to  dominate 
Poland,  Hungary,  East  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Albania.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  indeed  a 
tragic  list,  but  it  would  bo  an  even 
greater  tragedy  if  we,  as  Americans,  were 
to  forget  the  plight  of  these  once- free 
people.  Although  time  has  passed  since 
the  subjection  was  fresh  in  our  minds, 
and  spots  of  rust  are  appearing  on  the 
Iron  Curtain  with  the  easing  of  tension 
in  Poland  and  Hungary,  and  the  recent 
independent  economic  policies  of  Ru- 
mania, we  would,  nevertheless,  be  untrue 
to  our  American  heritage  and  remiss  in 
our  duties  as  free  men,  if  we  did  not  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  keep  alive  the 
torch  of  freedom  which  burns  in  the 
hearts  of  all  captive  peoples. 

More  than  100  million  citizens  live  in 
these    captive    nations.      Thousands    of 
them  have  given  their  lives  in  protest 
against   their  captivity.     In   East  Ger- 
many In  1953.  patriots  fought  tanks  with 
bricks  torn  up  from  the  street  in  a  val- 
liant  but  futile  attempt  at  rebellion.    In 
Poland  in  1956,  workers  dared  the  wrath 
of  the  Soviet  oriented  government  with 
their  protests  against  oppression.     How 
many  brave  men  still  languish  in  the 
prisons  of  Budapest,  because  of  their  de- 
sire to  be  free  from  the  yoke  of  tyran- 
ny?    How  many  more  died  under  Rus- 
sian bayonets  as  their  shortlived  revo- 
lution In  1956  was  crushed  by  the  So- 
viet Army?     Today  resistance  to  Com- 
munist domination  continues.    The  Ber- 
lin wall  gives  mute  testimony  to  this  fact. 
Less  than  100  miles  from  our  own  shores, 
Cubans  are.  at  this  very  moment,  risk- 
ing the  perils  of  the  sea  in  tiny  boats 
because  their  belief  in  liberty  Is  great- 
er than  their  fear  of  such  a  hazardous 
Journey. 

Our  task,  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  is  to  keep  alive  the  hope  of  lib- 
erty in  the  hearts  of  the  freedom -lov- 
ing people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  We 
must  continue  to  show  these  people  that 
we  have  not  forgotten  them,  and  we  must 
give  them  hope  that  someday  they  may 
again  enjoy  the  inalienable  rights  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
We  must  encourage  the  nations  of  East- 
ern Europe  to  identify  themselves  with 
their  Western  neighbors  and  turn  their 
eyes  from  East  to  West.  Finally,  we 
must  continue  our  efforts  through  our 


broadcasts  over  the  Voice  of  America 
and  Radio  Free  Europe  to  be  a  constant 
source  of  truth  and  inspiration  to  the 
people  of  these  nations,  for  the  flght  for 
freedom  in  our  world  today  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  all  people,  not  just  those 
who  are  struggling  to  escape  the  op- 
pression of  Communist  domination. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-eight  years 
ago  we  fought  as  a  nation  to  free  our- 
selves from  foreign  domination  and  we 
were  not  denied  this  aspiration.  We 
cannot  be  forgetful  of.  nor  faithless  to 
the  brave  men  who  preceded  us  and  en- 
dowed us  with  the  blessings  of  a  free 
country.  It  is  our  responsibility  as  the 
leaders  of  a  country  which  has  histori- 
cally supported  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
has  traditionally  abhorred  the  conditions 
of  slavery  and  servitude  which  have  been 
forced  upon  the  nations  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  to  once  again  reaffirm  our  po- 
sition that  we  will  never  close  our  eyes 
to  the  tyranny  perpetrated  by  the  So- 
viet Union  upon  the  nations  it  domi- 
nates. 


July  20 


haps  we  are  destined  to  see  In  this  law-ioy. 
Ing  land  people  running  for  office,  not  an 
their  stainless  records  but  on  their  nrian. 
records."  H'won 

In  an  age  when  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems  Is  lawlessness,  this  is  certainly  miser- 
able advice  from  a  prominent  national  "leadl 
er"  to  the  youths  who  will  be  our  leaders  (rf 
tomorrow. 

There  are  two  other  Interesting  words  in 
Ambassador  Stevenson's  advice.  He  8f)eak« 
about  old-fashioned  dictators  being  over- 
thrown  by  young  people.  Interestingly,  not 
a  single  Communist  dlcUtorshlp  has  been 
overthrown  by  a  "student  demonstration - 
Does  Stevenson,  therefore,  favor  new-fash- 
ioned dictators  and  Communist  dictators,  u 
opfxjsed  to  non-Communist  dictators?  stu- 
dent demonstrations  helped  Castro  to  come 
into  power  Does  Stevenson  consider  that  a 
pio(<resslve    step? 

How  does  Stevenson  distinguish  between 
the  typ>es  of  Jail  sentences  that  are  desirable 
ones  to  have  on  your  record  and  those  that 
aren't? 

All  together.  Stevenson's  performance  at 
Colby  was  not  only  silly— It  was  disgraceful. 


SteTenson  Gires  Dangeroas  Advice 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mcmday.  July  20.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
publisher  of  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader  in  Manchester.  New  Hampshire, 
has  very  appropriately  given  Ambassa- 
dor Adlai  Stevenson  a  good  editorial 
tongue  lashing  for  advising  college  grad- 
uates to  take  pride  in  prison  records. 
The  editorial,  printed  in  the  July  6.  1964. 
Issue  of  the  Manchester  Union  Leader,  is 
entitled  "Stevenson  Gives  r>angerous 
Advice"  and  was  written  by  Mr.  William 
Loeb,  the  publisher  of  New  Hampshire's 
largest  dally  newspaper. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Manchester  (NH  )  Union  Leader, 

July  6,  1964] 

Stsvznson  Gives  Dangkrous  Advtck 

(By  William  Loeb) 

Adlal  Stevenson,  our  representative  In  the 
United  Nations,  gave  strange  advice  to  the 
graduates  at  Colby  College  not  long  ago  when 
he  praised  civil  rights  demonstrators  for 
breaking  the  law.  You  would  think  that  a 
man  of  Stevenson's  stature,  background  and 
present  position  would  realize  what  a  dan- 
gerous suggestion  he  was  making. 

Here's   what  Stevenson   said : 

"While  sometimes  their  emotions  exceed 
their  judgment,  student  demonstrators  have 
been  toppling  governments  all  over  the  world 
in  the  last  few  years. 

"It's  getting  so  that  old-fashioned  dicta- 
tors cant  enjoy  a  aafe  night's  sleep  any  more. 

"Happily  for  us.  students  have  not  tried 
to  overthrow  the  government  of  the  United 
States  but  they  certainly  are  making  their 
views  felt  in  public  affairs. 

"Indeed,  even  a  jail  sentence  Is  no  longer 
a  dishonor  but  a  proud  achievement.     Per- 


Proposed   Revision  of  the  CopTri^ht 
Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  20.  1964 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
t6day,  at  the  request  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  introduced  a  bill  for  revision 
of  the  copyright  law. 

The  last  general  revision  of  the  copy- 
right laws  occurred  in  1909.  Tremen- 
dous changes  in  technology  have  taken 
place  in  the  intervening  half  century. 
These  have  fostered  entire  new  industries 
and  new  methods  for  the  reproduction 
and  dissemination  of  literary  and  artistic 
works.  The  1909  statute  Is  no  longer 
adequate  for  present-day  conditions. 

Past  efforts  to  bring  the  copyright  laws 
up  to  date  have  failed.  In  1955  Con- 
gress provided  funds  for  a  comprehensive 
study  by  the  Copjrright  Office  as  the 
groundwork  for  a  general  revision  and  in 
1961,  after  much  study,  the  Register  is- 
sued a  tentative  report  containing  de- 
tailed recommendations.  Widespread 
discussions  of  the  Register's  report  were 
undertaken. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago.  the  Copyright 
Office  began  presentation  of  sections  of 
a  draft  bill  to  a  panel  of  experts.  The 
transcript  of  earlier  meetings  of  the 
panel  on  the  Register's  report  have  been 
printed  by  our  committee  and  we  will 
also  print  the  further  discussions  on  the 
draft  sections. 

In  the  87th  Congress,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  considered  and  approved 
House  Joint  Resolution  627.  which  pro- 
vided for  the  temporary  extension  to 
December  31,  1964,  of  the  renewal  terms 
of  all  copyrights  subsisting  at  the  time 
the  President  signed  the  measure  on 
September  19,  1962.  The  approval  of  this 
bill  by  the  Congress  indicated  its  Interest 
in  considering  overall  copyright  legis- 
lation.   I  am  therefore  glad  to  find  that 


ttie  Register  of  Copyrights  has  submitted 

•  hill  at  this  time. 

•  I  wish  to  emphasise,  however,  that  the 
nnrwse  of  introducing  this  legislation  at 
SSume  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
Sanation  bV  interested  groups  so  that 
Sy  suggestions  or  recommendations 
S,^ch  they  may  wish  to  submit  may  be 
Judiii  tSore  the  measure  Is  taken  up 
S  cSisideraUon  in  the  next  session  of 

^"'{^rauguries  for  substantial  progress 
in  copyright  law  reform  are  favorable^ 
I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
necessity  for  flexibiUty  and  compromise 
m  tills  area.  We  have  had  a  long  period 
S  preparaUon  and  it  is  time  to  proceed. 
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Rightwin«  Eitremiiin  a  Threat  to 
SckooU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OT  nmiAMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  20.  1964 
Mr  HA-RTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  recently 
held  its  naUonal  convention  in  Seattle, 
Wash.  Among  those  who  addressed  the 
convention,  three  speakers  laid  down 
warnings  concerning  what  one  of  them 
called  -extreme-right  meddlers  who 
aim,  as  another  said,  to  ''dictate  what 
shall  be  taught  and  who  shall  teach. 

The  growth  of  such  rightwing  dicta- 
torial efforts  to  force  the  schools  in  their 
direction  Is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon. 
It  has  occurred,  and  It  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  occur.  In  school  systems  in  many 
areas  of  the  country.  Both  the  public 
and  the  teachers  and  school  administra- 
tors need  to  be  alert  to  such  efforts. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  by  G.  K. 
Hodenfleld.  Associated  Press  education 
writer,  reporting  the  three  addresses  Ir^- 
cluding  that  by  the  naUonal  PTA  presi- 
dent be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.  The  arUcle  was  published  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on  July  3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PTA    CKinr    SOUNDS    Warning:     Richtwino 
Extremists  Called  School  Threat 
(By  G.  K.  Hodenfleld) 
SKA-rrLK.— Rightwing    extremists    are    try- 
InK  to  take  over  the  public  schools,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  national  PTA  said  here  yester- 
day, and  their  aim  Is  to  "dictate  what  shall 
be  taught  and  who  will  teach." 

Mrs  Jennelle  Morhead.  said  extremism,  of 
either  right  or  left,  "cannot  be  dismissed  as 
a  ridiculous  nuisance.  It  Is  dangerous.  It  Is 
a  dang«rou«  foe  of  free  organizations,  free 
schools,  a  free  nation." 

In  a  statement  Issued  during  the  national 
convention  of  the  National  Education  Ab«o- 
olation.  Mrs.  Morhead  said : 

"ExtremlBm  Ignores  real  problems  of  the 
schools— understanding  and  underflnanclng. 
the  population  exploelon.  the  knowledge  ex- 
ploelon  the  education  of  the  disadvantaged. 
-Instead.  It  rateea  ghoets  of  its  o-wrn  cre- 
ation, shadow,  of  its  own  Unaglnatlon  U 


accuse,  the  public  «:hool.  of  not  doing  th« 

"'-STttatwUi  group..  pr~d>ln«  H."  ">■! 
suspicion,  ar.  more  daugerou.  uum  commu- 

nlsm  to  our  way  of  life. 

••A  ^  part  of  their  attack  on  our  -chools  Is 
that  It  U  the  chUdren  who  must  suffer  the 

"^Nis'sald  the  Nation's  educators  must  rec- 
ognize the  threat  of  extremism  and  lead  the 

^^'"l^on^'f  walt^or  a  personal  attack,"  he  said. 
"You  have  a  responsibility  to  expose  extreme- 
right  meddlers,  ^en  U  It  Jeopardizes  your  Job 

'"BlchLd  B.  Kennan.  executive  »ecreUry  of 
the  NEA's  commission  on  Pj;o^««sl°'^«;^/ifJ^ 
and  responslbUltles.  said  the  extreme  right 
Ind    thTextreme    left    have   four    tacUcs    In 

'"'^ey  frequenUy  work  under  cover  to  ac- 
compllfib  some  of  their  objectives 

"aoth  extremes  endeavor  to  take  over  re- 

'P^?h%°IpS- S"d"<i-ln  the  forces  and  fac- 
tors that  have  made  and  keep  America  a 
ereat   free,  united  nation. 

"They  operate  on  the  theory  that  they  are 
superior  beings  who  know  what  is  best  for 
all  the  rest  of  us." 


There  Are  Other  Great  Men  in  Thi«  Na- 
tion, bat  Thii  Country  WUl  Miss  Mr. 
Cannon"— Editorial  by  Fred  V.  Heinkel 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

OF    MISSOT71U 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2, 1964 


Mrs   SULLIVAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  loved  the  late  Clarence  Cannon. 
We  admired  his  almost  limitless  knowl- 
edge of  Government  programs  and  oi 
congressional  parliamentary  procedures, 
we  unashamedly  spoke  of  our  love  and 
admiration  for  Mr.  Cannon-especially 
many  of  us  who  were  his  colleagues  from 
Xouri-both  during  his  lifetime  and 
after  his  death  May  12  in  his  85th  yean 
Clarence  Cannon's  nearly  42  years  as  a 
Sember  of  Congress  and  nearly  20  years 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  brought  him  honors  befitting 
an  outstanding  public  servant,  and  it  Is 
a  comfort  to  know  that  he  ^^new.  duitoj 
his  long  and  active  service,  that  he  was 
held  Tn  such  esteem  by  his  colleagues 

^^[t  is  well  that  the  hurt  which  hmnans 
feel  in  the  loss  of  loved  ones  gradua^ 
eases.    But  we  continue  to  feel  the  ^. 
knowing   that  things  are  ^ot  as  ttiey 
were.    I  have  missed  our  late  colleague 
as  I  know  we  all  have.    And  .^^at^  why 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a 
moving  and  eloquent  editorial  by  Fred 
V    Heinkel.  nationally  known  president 
of    the    Missouri    Farmers    Association, 
which  appeared  in  the  June  ^^^'Z 
Uon  of  the  Missouri  Farmer.     Wh«i  I 
read  Mr.  Heinkel's  words.  I  ^elt  that  he 
had    succeeded    In    captunng    the    r^ 
story  of  the  late  Clarence  Cannon^   The 
caption.  "He  Loved  the  Role  of  the  Rep- 


resenUtive."  was  a  perfect  heading  for 
the  summary  of  a  very  useful  Ufe  of  a 
great  public  servant. 
The  editorial  follows: 

HE    LOVED   THE   ROLE    OF    THE   RePEESEKTATIVE 

(By  Fred  V.  Heinkel) 
Clarence  Cannon  was  dedicated  to  serving 
the  best  interests  of  the  P^OP^' ,^'^,^*  ^^" 
trlct.  He  did  that  well  for  nearly  *2  yeara^ 
Close  attention  to  the  electxirate  is  the  key 
to  successful  politics.  It  Is  the  way  to  get 
elected  to  ofnce.  ^^^  ^°^  ^^^t^^^^J^? 
way  Mr.  Cannon  practiced  the  art  of  politics, 
with  a  natural  sincerity  and  forthrightness 
not  only  endeared  him  to  his  district  but 
resulted  In  dedicated  service  to  all  the  Na- 

A*  national  magazine  once  commented.  '-To 
Clarence  Cannon  the  world  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Missouri,  on  the  south  by  Missouri 
on  the  east  by  Missouri,  and  on  the  west  by 

MlFBOurl."  ^„ir«   it 

The  intent  of  the  statement— to  make  it 
appear  that  the  Congressman  was  not  Inter- 
CEted  in  other  problems-was  completely 
wrong.  I  never  knew  a  man  more  Informed 
Tbout  more  issues  than  Mr.  Cannon^  But 
this  statement  about  hU  intent,  '^"f'^ 
In  Missouri  had  a  deeper  meaning  to  thoec 
who^knew  him  well.  It  was  Just  this  phUos- 
Tphy-that  he  owed  his  first  »ll*Bl«f  ^  J° 
those  who  sent  him  to  Congress— that  made 
him  such  a  valuable  servant  to  all 

Few  others  have  served  so  long  In  the  some- 
times fickle  political  arena.  He  went  to 
Washington  more  than  50  years  ago  as  sec- 
retary to  Champ  Clark,  who  at  that  time  rep- 
r^i^n'ted  the  Ninth  District.  A  /«'  ye^ 
later  he  was  named  Parliamentarian  of  the 
H^use  and  In  1»20  ^-t  published  his  now 
famous  "Cannon's  Procedure  In  the  House 
o^^presentatlves."  It  contains  the  parlla- 
ment^  rule,  by  which  officl^  business  of 
that  legislative  body  is  conducted. 

In  1922  he  was  first  elected  to  the  House^ 
Representatives  and  was  reelected  each  term 

'"'l^^'r'trof  his  nearly  42  years  In  Congress, 
he   was   chairman   of   the  Hou«   Appropria- 
tions Committee.    There  18  no  way  to  meas- 
ure the  invaluable  contribution  he  has  made 
there       His    modest,    unassuming    manner 
foiled  the  attempts  of  those  who  would  pub- 
licize  him.     He   wasn't   well   known   to  the 
ge^ral  pubUc.    For  a  man  with  -uc^  a  p^- 
erful  post,  he  was  seldom  quoted  In  the  press. 
HIS   picture    was   only    occaslonaUy    »f  °    ^ 
Se  papers  or  on  television.    He  sought  office 
not  to  bolster  his  ego  but  because  »»«  loj«^ 
S?e  role  of  the  representative.    His  ambition 
wi  to  nerve  the  people  he'd  g«"^,^P ''^"^ 
befriends  and  neighbors  In  ^'T^^^P'^ 
trlct    in  Lincoln  County,  in  Elsberry.  Mo. 

He  wasn't  a  crusader,  nor  an  innovator  of 
gre'lt  federal   projects.     I  -nj^' bea™  hTs 
^icular  Federal  program  whVch  b^rs  h  s 
name    or  famous  law  he  authored.    But  his 
m^k  is  on  most  of  them.     He  was  in  clore 
^uch   with  rural   people.     He  could   a  ways 
^  counted  on  to  wield  »^1«  P^^^^V'  ^"JT 
e^ce  when  It  came  to  legislation   for  REA 
Su  conservation,  farmer  eoopemtlves,  i^ra 
roads    aerlcultural  research,  farm  price  sup- 
Sr?  pr^ms.  farm  credit,  and  the  numerous 
^her  liSortant  similar  programs  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  time. 

His  readiness  to  do  battle  for  any  cause  he 

judged   just,    often    provided    the   ne^s^ 

weight  to  tip  the  scale.  In  favor  of  a  pwtlc- 

S  bill   or  halt  attempts  to  cut  approprla- 

tloL  fora  vital  program.    On  the  oth«ha^ 

his  sharp  pencil  was  a  warning  to  th^  too 

eaeer  to  spend  public  moneys.     He  pertodA- 

cafly  took  the  floor  of  the  House  to  deliver 

a  SsTto  his  colleagues  f^^^^^^/^^-JJl 

earth  store  of  knowledge  on  people  and  gov- 

eroment.  ,_  ,    „  m„^ 

There  are  other  great  n^en  In  ^Nation, 

but  this  country  wlU  miss  Mr.  Cannon. 


"11 
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Supreme   Coart's   New  Americaa 
Revolation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH   CABOLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  20.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
Dean  Clarence  E.  Manion.  a  former  dean 
of  the  School  of  Law  at  Notre  Dame 
University,  is  noted  as  an  outstanding 
legal  scholar  and  a  keen  student  of  the 
Constitution.  In  a  broadcast  on  the 
Manion  Poriim  on  July  5,  1964,  Dean 
Manion  has  done  an  outstanding  job  of 
analyzing  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions and  their  adverse  effects  on  our 
constitutional  system  of  government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  the  Manion  Forum  broad- 
cast entitled  "The  Supreme  Court's  New 
American  Revolution,"  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Sttpreme  Court's  Nrw  American 

REVOHmtON 

(By  Dean  Clarence  E.  Manion) 
The  time  haa  come  for  the  American  people 
to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Con- 
structive criticism  of  American  officials  Is  an 
essenUal  counterpart  ot  that  eternal  vigil- 
ance which  la  the  price  of  liberty,  and  the 
present  Supreme  Court  Is  earning  much 
more  of  that  criticism  than  It  Is  getting. 

Throughout  our  history  every  President  of 
the  United  States  has  been  widely  and  bit- 
terly criticized  whenever  his  official  judg- 
ment appeared  to  be  had.  Congress  func- 
tions under  a  sustained  barrage  of  criticism 
from  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  general 
public.  The  same  Is  true  of  those  who  man- 
age all  branches  of  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

But  for  some  esoteric  reason,  all  Judgments 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  are  now  quite 
generally  regarded  as  sacred — even  when 
these  Judgments  require  radical,  unpopular 
departures  from  our  historic  and  accepted 
way  of  life. 

A  part  of  the  reason  for  this  popular  com- 
placency concerning  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions Is  In  the  historic  nature  of  the  judicial 
process  Itself.  In  legal  theory,  a  court  de- 
cision settles  merely  the  particular  problems 
of  the  parties  before  the  court.  For  these 
parties,  the  decision  lays  down  the  law  of  the 
decided  case  and  directs  the  participants  to 
act  accordingly. 

The  current  impression  that  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  proclaims  the  law  of  the  land 
for  the  entire  country  is  a  popular  delusion, 
whipped  up  by  propagandists  who  brandish 
sociological  axes  that  Congress  and  State 
legislatures  have  refused  to  grind  for  them. 
No  single  Supreme  Court  decision  Is  or  can 
become  "the  law  of  the  land."  It  Is,  and 
forever  remains,  merely  the  law  of  the  de- 
cided case.  The  basic  law  of  the  land  is  the 
Constitution  Itself.  When  Congress  passes 
a  law  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, that  congressional  statute  like- 
wise becomes  the  law  of  the  land  and  as  such 
it  binds  everybody  In  the  country. 

The  Constitution.  Its  amendments,  and 
the  constitutional  laws  passed  by  Congress 
make  a  policy  pattern  for  subsequent  legal 
observance  by  the  Government  and  by  the 
American  people.  Note  that  this  congres- 
sional policy  pattern  is  made  for  the  future. 


On  the  contrary,  and  by  Its  very  nature,  a 
Supreme  Court  judgment  always  looks  back- 
ward. It  considers  specific  acts  that  have 
already  been  performed  by  the  parUes  to  the 
litigation. 

It  Is  the  Court's  duty  to  declare  whether 
those  acts,  by  those  particular  parties,  were 
in  conformity  with  the  Constitution,  and 
with  the  legal  pattern  prescribed  for  them 
at  the  time  the  acts  were  performed.  In 
deciding  such  a  case,  it  is  the  Court's  func- 
tion to  declare  the  reasons  for  its  ultimate 
conclusion  that  the  acts  complained  of  were 
legal  or  Illegal. 

It  is  not  the  Court's  function,  nor  Is  It 
within  the  Court's  constitutional  power  to 
declare  policies  and  patterns  for  future  ac- 
tion that  may  be  expected  to  meet  Its  ap- 
proval in  future  cases. 

Nevertheless,  for  more  than  10  years  the 
Supreme  Court  has  been  making  Just  such 
declarations,  and  prescribing  Just  such  pat- 
terns for  future  action.  To  this  extent  It 
has  been  fiagrantly  and  unconstitutionally 
misappropriating  the  legislative  functions  of 
Congress  and  of  the  State  legislatures  as 
well. 

Furthermore.  It  has  been  delegating  the 
enforcement  of  this  Judicial  legislation  to 
subordinate  Federal  courts  with  authority  to 
rule  by  decree  over  designated  subjects  in 
particular  areas.  In  the  process,  the  Court 
has  usurped  the  constitutional  function  of 
Congress,  and  all  but  paralyzed  the  legislative 
power  of  the  several  States  In  areas  that  must 
be  controlled  by  the  State  legislation  if  local 
law  and  order  is  to  prevail,  and  if  our  Fed- 
eral system  of  constitutional  government  is 
to  survive. 

In  this  10-year  process,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  rewritten  laws  of  Congress,  made  new 
Federal  regulations,  and  wiped  out  Important 
segments  of  the  States  lawmaking  power  al- 
together. It  has  assumed  the  powers  of  a 
supreme,  judicial  oligarchy  that  moves  with- 
out respect  or  regard  for  other  constitutional 
branches  of  our  Federal  system  upon  the 
apparent  expectation  that  "the  law  of  the 
land"  that  It  makes  by  these  Draconian  de- 
crees must  and  will  be  enforced  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  all  parts  of  the  country,  ultimately, 
if  necessary,  by  the  employment  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Twelve  years  ago  (1952),  when  President 
Trimian  seized  the  Nation's  steel  mills,  the 
protesting  private  owners  went  to  court  and 
ultimately  to  the  Supreme  Court  which  re- 
versed the  unconstitutional  exercise  of  Presi- 
dential power  and  restored  the  steel  proper- 
ties to  those  who  owned  them.  The  seizure 
of  unconstitutional  power  now  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  Itself  Is  more  flagrant  and  far- 
reaching  than  that  act  of  the  President  In 
1952. 


July  20 


LEGISLATION      BT     THE      COURTS      VIOLATES      THE 
CONSTITOTION 

The  consequences  of  the  seizure  now  are 
infinitely  more  serious  because  it  is  the  Su- 
preme Court  Itself  which  Is  In  violation  of 
the  law.  and  there  is  no  higher  Judicial 
tribunal  In  existence  to  which  Its  uncon- 
stitutional usurpations  of  power  may  be 
appealed  and  niilllfled. 

The  possibility  that  the  Court's  new  un- 
constitutional legislation  may  be  better 
morally  or  sociologically  than  the  congres- 
sional and/or  State  law  that  it  supersedes  Is 
beside  the  point.  It  is  basic,  moral  principle 
that  a  good  end  does  not  Justify  the  use  of  a 
bad  means  to  attain  It.  According  to  this 
principle,  judicial  legislation  of  any  kind,  for 
any  purpose.  Is  bad  because  It  violates  the 
Constitution  which  every  Federal  Judge  has 
sworn  to  uphold  and  defend. 

Of  all  the  Judicial  legislation  that  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  past 
10  years,  the  most  revolutionary,  and  to  sen- 
sitive constitutionalists,  the  most  positively 
revolting,  are  Its  recent  decrees  that  prescribe 
and  command  new  formulas  and  procedures 
for  the  reapportionment  of  State  legislatures. 


In  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the  United  SUti« 
the  several  State  governments  have  retalaS 
all  of  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  P^ld 
eral   Government    by   that   document    (lo^ 
amendment).     These  reserved  powers  are  to 
be  exercised  by  the  several  States  with  du, 
regard  for  specific  restrictions  Imposed  unon 
the  States   by   various   provisions   contained 
in  the  Constitution  and  in  its  amendmenu 
Some  of  these  State-restricting  provision, 
are  in   the    1st  section   of   the    14th  amend 
ment,  which  was  certified   as  a  part  of  th« 
Constitution   96   years   ago    (July   26,    1868) 
One  of  these  provisions  forbids  any  sute  to 
deprive    any    person    within    Its    Jurisdiction 
of    equal    protection    of    the    laws.     But   in 
the  next  section  of  the  same   14th   amend 
ment,  we  find  that  when  the  right  to  vote 
in    any    Federal    election    "U    In    any    wav 
abridged"     (with     certain     exceptions)      the 
State  shall  suffer  a  proportionate  reduction 
of  Its  representation  in  the  lower  House  of 
Congress. 

And,  finally.  In  section  5  of  the  I4th 
amendment,  we  read  that  "Congress  shall 
have  the  right  to  enforce  by  appropriate 
legislation  the  provisions  of  this  article" 
This  is  the  say.  of  course,  that  legislative 
enforcement  of  this  amendment,  including 
its  equal  protection  clause,  Is  to  be  made  by 
Congress  and  not   by  the   Federal   courts 

In  plain  terms,  the  14th  amendment  pro- 
vides that  when  the  right  of  anybody  to 
vote  "is  in  any  way  abridged"  by  State  law 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  come  forth 
with  legislation  to  correct  such  abridgment 
in  the  manner  specified.  The  amendment 
gives  no  power  to  the  Supreme  Court  to 
correct  any  State's  possible  abridgment,  "di- 
lution" or  "debasement"  of  the  citizen's  vote. 
Such  corrective  power  Is  conferred  upon 
Congress,   expressly  and    exclusively. 

Nevertheless,  In  1962.  after  94  years  of 
consistent  compliance  with  this  Constitu- 
tional mandate,  the  Supreme  Court  finally 
put  Its  foot  in  the  door  of  the  State  legis- 
lative reapportionment  problem  and  di- 
rected the  Federal  Court  for  the  Middle 
District  of  Tennessee  to  grant  complaining 
Tennessee  voters  "appropriate  relief"  from 
what  the  Supreme  Court  found  to  be  dU- 
proportlonate  representation  In  the  Tennes- 
see Legislature,  and  falling  that,  to  enjoin 
and  prevent  the  next  SUte  election  that 
was  provided  for  by  the  Tennessee  Con- 
stitution.    . 

Subsequently,  in  two  Georgia  cases,  the 
Court  knocked  out  that  State's  long  estab- 
lished "county  unit"  system  of  voting  in 
statewide  elections  {Graj/  v.  Sanders 
March  18,  1963).  It  called  for  reapportion- 
ment of  all  congressional  districts  on  a 
mathematical  formula  that  would  abolish 
geographical  considerations  In  congressional 
districting  and  make  one  man's  vote  worth 
as  much  as  another's  In  every  congressional 
election  (  Wesberry  v.  Sanders.  Februarv  17 
1964). 

Finally,  last  June  15,  In  sweeping  decisions 
affecting  the  existing  legislative  apportion- 
ment in  six  States  (Alabama.  New  York, 
Colorado.  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Delaware), 
the  Court  forbade  all  county  or  other  geo- 
graphical considerations  In  legislative  dis- 
tricting that  might  Interfere  with  the  purity 
of  the  Court-created  population  pattern  of 
"one  man — one  vote  "  for  the  composition 
of  State  senates,  as  the  lower  house  for  each 
State  legislature. 

COURT    ABANDONS    LEGAL    FUNCTION    TO 
LEAD  REVOLUTION 

In  these  decisions  the  State's  right  to  con- 
stitutional self-government  In  the  manage- 
ment of  Its  own  legislative  household  was 
Ignored.  It  made  no  difference  to  the  Court, 
for  Instance,  that  Just  2  years  ago  the  people 
of  Colorado,  by  a  popular  vote  of  nearly 
two  to  one,  had  amended  their  State  con- 
stitution to  Include  the  apportionment  of 
their  State  senate  which  the  Court  struck 
down.     The   Colorado  formula  violated   the 
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supreme  Court-created  "one  man— one  vote" 
formula,  and  that  was  that. 

Eead  In  the  context  of  the  unprecedented 
,-cord  It  has  made  during  the  past  10  years 
oneubjects  including,  but  not  restricted  to. 
grimes  communism,  colored  people  and 
ro-ayer  In  the  schools,  the  Oourfs  reappor- 
tionment decisions  confirm  the  fact  that  this 
•uKUst  tribunal  has  all  but  abandoned  Its 
historic  function  of  deciding  cases  for  the 
more  exciting  role  of  conducting  a  new  Amer- 
ican revolution.  ^    ^v,     -nc 

In  reviewing  this  omlnovis  record,  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  (June  29,  1964)  points 
out  that  "a  whole  new  pattern  of  authority 
U  emerging."  This  U  an  undersUtement. 
The  record  reveals  that  In  case  after  case, 
the  constitutional  power  of  State  government 
has  been  deliberately  diminished— the  scope 
of  Federal  power  enlarged,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  Itself  vaulted  Into  the  high  position 
of  general  manager  of  the  general  welfare. 

Editorial  comment  on  the  June  15  re- 
apportionment decisions  was  disturbed,  but 
characteristically  deferenUal.  The  sharpest 
Mid  most  candid  criticism  came  from  the 
Court  itself  In  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Jus- 
tice Harlan. 

Said  he:  "The  local  district  court  or  the 
State  court  are  given  blanket  authority  and 
the  consUtuUonal  duty  to  supervise  appor- 
tionment of  the  State  legislatures.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  a  more  intolerable  and  In- 
appropriate Interference  by  the  judiciary  with 
the   Independent  legislatures  of   the   States. 

•  •  •  In  my  judgment,  today's  decisions  are 
refuted  by  the  language  of  the  amendment 
which  they  construe  •  •  *  they  are  une- 
quivocally refuted  by  history  and  bj  con- 
sistent theory  and  practice  from  the  time  of 
the  adopUon  of  the  14th  amendment  unUl 
today.  The  Court's  elaboration  of  Its  new 
constitutional  doctrine  indicates  how  far 
and  how  unwisely  it  has  strayed  from  the  ap- 
propriate bounds  of  Its  authority." 

How  much  further  Is  the  Court  prepared 
to  go  In  the  enforcement  of  Its  "one  man- 
one  vote"  legislation?  Deferentially  and 
diffidently,  but  nevertheless  pointedly,  the 
Washington  Star  speculates  (June  18,  1964). 
"one  may  be  pardoned  the  suspicion  that 
what  Is  ruled  right  for  the  States  today  may 
logically  be  ruled  right  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment tomorrow.  Why  should  not  every 
vote,  for  example,  have  the  same  value  when 
It  comes  to  the  election  of  the  President? 

•  •  •  Por  that  matter,  what  Is  the  modern 
justification  for  the  VS.  Senate  under  the 
phlloeophy  of  thoee  rulings?  What  Indeed 
Is  the  justification  for  the  Federal  system 
Itself?"  •  •  The  Supreme  Court  has  moved 
into  uncharted  territory.  Whether  the  po- 
tential dangers  materialize,  as  we  move 
ahead,  depends  upon  the  practical  and 
moral  Judgment  of  nine  very  powerful  men." 

Which  la  to  say.  In  substance,  that  we  are 
now  approaching  a  government  not  by  the 
Constitution  and  by  ascertainable  law — but 
by  nine  men— appointed  for  life.  What  does 
that  portend?  Back  to  Jxistlce  Harlan  again : 
"This  decision  Involves  the  Court  amending 
the  ConsUtutlon.  If  the  time  comes  when 
this  Court  Is  looked  upon  •  •  •  by  the  Court 
Itself  as  the  repository  of  all  reforms,  I  think 
the  seeds  of  trouble  are  being  Bown  for  this 
Institution." 

Many  people  believe  that  those  seeds  of 
trouble  have  already  been  sown  and  that 
some  of  them  have  already  sprouted. 

On  the  House  floor  (June  19)  Congressman 
Johaksek.  of  Michigan,  asked:  "Are  the 
American  people  being  given  a  preview  of 
the  obituary  of  the  Republic?  If  the  poten- 
tial dangers  (from  these  decisions)  •  •  • 
are  to  be  averted  It  will  not  be  through  the 
Casper  Milquetoast  attitude  of  resigned  ac- 
ceptance. Only  the  Congress  can  call  a 
halt  •  •  •  but  the  method  once  chosen,  must 
Ije  pursued  with  speed  and  all-out  effort." 

The  proper  method— as  I  have  stated  be- 
fore on  this  program — Is  for  Congress  to  strip 
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this  arrogant.  Incompetent  Supreme  Court 
of  its  i^>pelate  JurtBdlctlon;  at  ita  power,  In 
other  wcBxls.  to  hear  cases  i4>pealed  to  It 
from  lower  courta.  This  the  Congrea  has 
the  expwessed  constitutional  power  to  do 
(U.S.  ootistltutlon.  art.  m.  sec.  3)  and  the 
present  dangerovis  direction  of  the  Stipreme 
Court  makes  It  the  sworn  duty  of  Congress 
to  exercise  that  power  now. 

Tell  Congressman  Johanskn  to  Introduce 
the  appropriate  legislation  and  tell  your  own 
Congressman  to  support  it. 


The  Confederate  Air  Force 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2.  1964 
Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Confederate  Air  Force  made  up  of 
flight-minded  men  from  all  walks  of  life 
have  undertaken  the  worthy  project  of 
endeavoring  to  collect  and  preserve  one 
each  of  the  World  War  H  vintage  air- 

PT*fl.f  t 

In  an  effort  to  explain  the  Confederate 
Air  Force  to  those  who  were  not  familiar 
with  the  spirit  which  motivates  It,  Mr. 
Ed  Syers  wrote  an  article  on  this  group 
of  men  which  appeared  in  the  Texas 
Parade  magazine.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish 
to  include  this  article. 

The  Spirit  or  the  Confederate  Air  Force 
Underlying  all  the  tongue-in-cheek  hiunor 
of  this  Rebel  squadron,  overriding  their  non- 
profit shows  where  their  "Beauregard  Flips, 
Do-wa-Dlttles  and  Whlfferdllls  In  Echelon" 
are  a  slightly  slower  version  of  the  Jet- teamed 
Blue  Angels — out  of  all  this,  one  thing  stands 
clear  and  nationally  Important. 

CAF  Is  a  dedicated  undertaking  to  main- 
tain a  museum  of  great  fighter  planes— ours 
and  theirs:  Mustang  to  Messerschmltt:  Hell- 
cat to  Zero— ready  to  fly  to  any  place  In  our 
land  and  show  wtiat  fought  in  the  skies  over 
30  million  of  us  In  World  War  n. 

Further,  it  Is  the  world's  only  such  enter- 
prise.    It's  too  late  for  another. 

Finally,  It  Is  a  privately  imderwrltten 
struggle  against  Incredibly  Indifferent  Gov- 
ernment policy.  Many  of  the  planes  it  seeks 
are  near  extinction— smelted  to  aluminum 
Ingots. 

How  did  all  this  happen? 

Some  years  ago,  a  group  of  Texas  flyers 
bought  a  Biuplus  North  American  P-61  Mus- 
tang for  the  sheer  love  of  flying.  To  Air 
Force  men,  it  is  the  greatest  flying  machine— 
prop-driven — ever  devised  by  man.  This 
knifelike  killer  flew  more  than  200,(X)0  com- 
bat sorties,   destroyed   nearly    10,000   enemy 

planes.  ^^  ^,. 

Spitfire  pilots  might  argue.  So  might  those 
who  flew  the  deadly  M.E.'s  with  the  ominous 
swastikas.    Navy  men  in  the  Texas  cadre  did 

argue. 

A  growing  group  of  alr-mlnded  men,  rang- 
ing from  businessmen  and  farmers  to  doctors 
and  schoohnen,  sought  Navy's  best:  Grmn- 
man  F8F  Bearcat.  They  raced  the  two.  What 
came  out  was  a  performance  tossup. 

Far  more  Important,  came  a  determination 
to  collect  all  the  great  flghters  and  to  main- 
tain them  at  their  proud,  past  best. 

Other  fllght-mlnded  men.  In  and  out  of 
Texas  became  Interested  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  ran  head-on  Into  a  race  against 
time  and  redtape.  World  War  H's  warriors, 
under  enigmatic  Government  edict,  were  near 


extinction.  The  P4P  Wildcats,  P-39  Alr- 
cobras,  P-40  Warhawks  were  almost  gone. 
Very  nearly  so  were  the  P4U  Corsairs,  P-38 
Lightnings.  P6P  Hellcats. 

The  great  P-47  Thunderbolt  was  gone. 
One  of  those  sold  to  Nicaragua  could  be  re- 
purchased by  our  civilians  at  a  cool  •8.000. 

Surplus  disposal  plants  like  Texas'  Pyote 
already  had  cremated  their  thousands.  At 
the  Davls-Monthan  base  In  Arizona,  what 
the  searchers  found — plane  after  plane 
clipped  and  melted — made  these  men  cry, 
then  made  them  mad. 

"Just  one  each,"  they  wanted.  "Just  one 
to  show  all  our  kids  what  helped  win  that 
war." 

Government  policy  said  no  further  sale, 
simply  disposal.  Private  use  was  the  banned 
word.  The  proposed  museum  was  construed 
"private  use." 

So  they  bought  where  they  cotild.  And 
they  created  the  Confederate  Air  Force,  an 
Imaginary  Southern  air  mUlUa  In  deflance  of 
"Yankee"  orders  which  had  killed  their 
planes. 

And  Confederates  sprang  up  on  both  sides 
of  the  Mason-Dlxon.  South  Dakotan  Joe 
Poss,  for  example,  with  27  Rising  Suns  to 
remember.  Able  Texas  Congressman  Joe 
Kllgore,  who  bombed  so  low-level  he  oould 
have  plucked  cactus  pears  each  time  he 
pulled  up. 

There  appeared,  In  full-bloom  compone 
and  hominy  grits  tradition,  an  Imaginary 
Col.  Jethro  E.  Culpeper,  who  looks  like  Stone- 
wall Jackson  and  awards  top  citations  such 
as  "Sliver  Magnolia  Blossom  (Heroic). "' 

Depend  on  It:  deal  with  Confederate  Air 
Force  and  you  deal  with  Jethro  E.  Culpeper, 
colonel  CAP,  commanding.  There  Is  a  rea- 
son. 

The  80-plU8  men  who  now  supptM-t  this 
air  militia  want  Colonel  Jethro  out  front  lest 
any  of  them  seem  to  seek  personal  puWldty 
and  thus  destroy  their  real  Intent:  that  thin 
line  of  flying  flghters  ready  for  display,  fly- 
ing or  static,  anywhere  In  the  United  States. 
They  put  on  shows  at  "friendly  Union  out- 
posts" such  as  the  one  which  drew  160,000 
to  their  planes  at  Ellington  Field,  Hoiiston. 
They  are  gray-uniformed,  shoulder- 
patched.  Confederate-winged  flyers  who  sing 
the  airmen's  rollicking,  unprintable  songs 
like  "Save  a  Fighter  PUot,"  "Itazuke  Tower," 
and  "Barnacle  Bill,  the  PUot." 

■When  one  of  their  number  gets  in  a  )am 
(as  one  did,  upside  down  in  his  P-40  with 
a  dead  engine) ,  their  Colonel  Culpeper  awards 
hUn  a  double-talk  citation  referring  to  the 
"forebyslder  Inadvertently  disengaging  from 
the  hemmlngway  which  •  •  •  severed  the 
cotton    plckln'    franlstan;     and    the    engine 

quit"  ^      ^^ 

He  rated  the  citatic«i.  He  could  have  taken 
the  highway,  but  he  took  out  a  barbed  wire 
fence  and  part  of  a  plowed  fleld,  instead. 
CAF  was  proudest  because  he  saved  that  War- 
hawk,  the  type  dating  back  to  Chennault's 
Flying  Tigers. 

I  think,  however,  that  for  the  magnitude 
of  their  undertaking — and  It  Is  a  magnlflcent 
one.  In  which  these  men  give  and  give  of 
their  time  and  money  to  preserve  a  flyers' 
shrine — perhaps  they  may  ease  crfl  the  Con- 
federate angle  just  a  little. 

This  flying  fleet  is  of  national  importance. 
Colonel  Ciilpeper  states  it  in  a  couple  of 
serious  asides  in  hU  general  orders:  "Our 
purpose." 

"Perpetuate  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all 
Americans  the  spirit  and  memory  of  the  ac- 
oomplUimients  of  these  great  airplanes. 

"Our  ultimate  goal  Is  to  have  a  complete 
line  of  World  War  II  flghters.  In  fljrlng  con- 
dition and  ready  to  go." 

There  was  the  graceful,  deadly  Corsair  we 
knew  In  the  Paclflc.  She  fought  fliBt  with 
the  Marines  on  Guadalcanal,  boasu  the 
longest  service  record  of  any  American 
fighter,  nailed  2.140  Japanese  aircraft  wltto  a 
loss  of   189  of  her  comrades  In  arms.     She 
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waa  BtUi  good  enough  to  take  a  Jet  Mlg  over 
Korea. 

The  Be«rcat  that  can  climb  to  10.000  feet 
In  92  seconds. 

THe  FMa  Wildcat.  We  stopped  before  this 
stub  that  was  all  engine  and  guna. 

"Butch  O'Hare  got  six  Jap  bombers  in  4 
minutes  In  one  like  that."  sooiebody  said. 
"He's  a  kind  of  poathumoua  member  of  this 
outfit." 

I  was  looking  at  about  the  last  of  the  Wild- 
cat breed.  It  had  big  ptOnted  Confederate 
Air  Force  Just  behind  the  pilot's  canopy. 

You  see,  this  lan't  Confederate  Air  Force 
at  all.  except  in  the  delicate  sense  that  all 
Americans  are  rebels  at  heart — or  we've  lost 
a  country. 

This  air  fc»-ce  Is  the  business  of  all  of  us. 
It  Is  a  nonprofit  corporation  to  dedicate  and 
memorialize.     And  it  needs  help  now. 

Check  Its  charter  with  the  Texas  secretary 
of  state.  Its  quiet  supporters  have  Invested 
six  figures  In  keeping  alive  a  shrine  that 
ranks  with  the  Alamo. 

Smithsonian  or  Washington  might  have 
done  It,  but  they  still  have  the  Enola  Oay 
( the  one  for  Hlroehlma )  in  crates.  And  had 
we  left  the  Alamo  up  to  Government  preser- 
vation, It  would  be  ofllce  space  today. 

CAF  needs  some  specifics  like  a  full-time 
mechanic,  equipment,  and  parts.  They  need 
scant  Inside  personnel  to  handle  the  deluge 
of  nuUl  asking  for  shows,  never  realizing  that 
every  dime  comes  out  of  these  men's  pockets 
Just  as  U  costs  some  Confederate  Colonels 
about  $100  to  make  ready,  then  take  me  up. 
CAF  needs  maintenance  and  operating 
fuel. 

It  needs  a  sponsoring  foundation  or  com- 
pany or  patriot.  Otherwise,  it  inevitably 
faces  Appcxnattox. 

Our  sons  need  CAF.  It  is  last  remaining 
proof  that  nothing  whips  America  in  the  air. 
Anytime  you're  deep  in  the  valley,  you 
can  drive  beyond  Mercedes  3  miles,  turn 
north  Into  the  resacas  and  ftencU-thin  pahns 
and  find  the  Rebels  at  what  was  old  Central 
Valley  Airport. 

I  drove  away,  wondering  why  a  little  ship 
surface  Navy  man  gets  steamed  up  over  the 
flyers'  fight.  Then  I  remembered  old  Roman 
Horatlus,  before  he  held  the  bridge;  and  it 
wasn't  Air  Force  c«"  Navy  or  Army  at  all — 
Just  America.  "For  the  ashes  of  our  fathers, 
and  the  temples  of  our  Oods"  was  what 
Boratlus  exhorted. 

And  I  recalled  that  we  are  trying  to  spend 
•3.5  million  to  move  some  Egyptian  temples 
from  the  backwash  of  their  Aswan  Dam. 

And  not  a  dime  for  the  ashes  of  our 
fathers,  the  ones  like  Butch  O'Hare,  the 
thousands  of  them,  for  whom  these  Rebel 
planes  stand. 

They're  scattered  to  the  wind  unless  some 
Americans  help. 


They  Shall  Not  Past 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOtrtB   CAXOLIMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  20,  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Aiken  Standard  and  Review  of  Aiken. 
S.C..  has  published  an  outstanding  and 
important  editorial  commentary  on  leg- 
islation pending  in  the  Congress  to 
drastically  alter  the  McCarran-Walter 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Kir.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  this  editorial  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 


There  being  no  dt>Jectian.  the  edito- 
rial wms  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Reoord,  as  follows: 

They  Shali.  Not  Pass 
The  national  origins  quota  system,  which 
Is  the  backbone  of  the  McCarran-Walter 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1962, 
and  of  oiir  highly  successful  inunlgra- 
tion  policy  of  the  past  dozen  years.  Ls  under 
ruthless  and  sinister  attack.  Passage  of  any 
of  several  bills,  now  receiving  token  bear- 
ings In  the  Congress,  would  open  the  flood- 
gates to  Asiatic  and  African  hordes,  destroy 
the  security  screen  that  now  protects  us 
against  the  mass  influx  of  Conununlst  spies 
and  sabotexirs  and  subversives  in  general. 

Speclflcally,  the  restraints  of  the  quota 
system,  which  insures  immigration  propor- 
tional to  the  ethnic  makeup  of  the  Nation — 
and  therefore  assimilable — would  be  re- 
moved, and  arbitrary  control  of  origins 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  politicians. 
The  tide  of  immigrants  would  rise  more 
than  threefold — from  300.000  to  more  than 
a  million. 

Five  years  of  committee  hearings  and  ex- 
haustive research  preceded  passage  of  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act  after  thoroughgoing 
debate  in  both  houses  of  Congress.  Its  de- 
struction could  come  swiftly  at  the  hand 
of  a  Congress  eager  to  be  off  for  the  political 
wars  in  San  Francisco  and  Atlantic  City. 
The  place  to  stop  these  sly,  subversive  Mils 
(that  have  had  mighty  little  publicity)  is 
in  the  subconunitteea  where  they  now  rest. 
But  time  la  running  with  the  freebooters 
detemUned  to  scuttle  a  vital  safeguard,  and 
only  prompt  and  massive  voter  resistance 
can  stop  them. 

This  is  our  country.  And  this  is  our 
problem.  We  wUl  not  like  the  solution  if 
it  Is  left  to  the  90  leftwing  organizations 
that  are  pushing  to  make  this  wardheeler's 
dream  come  true.  Write  or  wire  Chairman 
MicHAXL  A.  FnoHAN,  House  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  Nationality.  Washington, 
D.C.  And  by  all  means  tell  our  own  Con- 
gressman and  our  Senators  to  hold  fast  to 
the  national  origins  quota  system.  But 
don't,  at  our  peril,  wait  till  tomorrow. 


Rogers  Say*  Catfa-o's  Sister  Presents  U.S. 
With  Opportunity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or    F1X>RU>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2,  1964 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Congressman  Paul 
Rogers,  recently  suggested  that  the 
United  States  utilize  Fidel  Castro's  sis- 
ter's defection  from  Cuba  by  letting  her 
tour  the  hemisphere  telling  our  sister 
republics  of  the  destruction  wTought  by 
communism. 

The  idea  has  been  recognized  in  an 
editorial  in  the  Holywood  Sun -Tattler, 
and  I  urge  that  it  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

[Article  from  Hollywood  Sun-Tattler, 
July  2.  1964] 

RxpaKSurTATiVK  RooxBS  Corbzct;   UNrrxo 
Btatis  Has  OpposTDNrrr 

The  urging  of  U.8.  Representative  Paxtl  Q. 
RooKsa  that  the  United  States  capitalize  on 
the  defection  of  Fidel  Castro's  sister  certainly 
should  be  heeded. 

The  most  notable  weakness  of  the  Nation's 
worldwide  "Information"  effort  Is  that  we 


seemingly  always  place  ourselves  on  the  <i* 
fensive.  seeking  to  explain,  and  to  apoloelal 
for  our  aUeged  shortcomings  to  the  r«itof 
the  world.  ™ 

In  the  areas  of  race  relations,  for  examole 
the  NaUon-8  poUcy  has  been  to  evidence  the 
attitude  that  ours  U  the  only  nation  with 
such  problems  and  our  total  effort  should  be 
directed  toward  "improving  our  image- 
rather  than  taking  the  initiative  to  polntout 
the  much  greater  shortcomings  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc  countries. 

Now,  as  Representative  Rogexs  emphasizes 
we  have  an  unexcelled  opportunity  to  mount 
a  teiUng  propaganda  attack  against  the 
regime  of  the  Cuban  dictator.  Why  more 
scathing  denunciation  could  be  made  than 
to  have  his  own  sister  turn  against  him  be- 
cause of  his  shameful  sell-out  to  the  Com- 
munists? 

To  date,  the  Nation's  record  In  dealing 
with  what  we  call  the  Cuban  situation  has 
been  one  boo-boo  after  another.  We  have,  in 
truth,  been  humUlated  before  the  world  by  a 
rlnky-dlnk  Island  dictatorship  because  we 
have  timidly  remained  on  the  defensive  in 
every  case. 

Let's  not  lose  this  opportunity,  too.  The 
U.S.  Information  Agency  and  other  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  can  stir  world 
opinion  against  Cuba  now  as  it  has  never 
been  stirred  before. 


Tbe  Incredible  Coort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH   CAIOLINA 
IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  20,  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  very  pleased  to  read  in  the 
July  6,  1964,  issue  of  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader,  of  Manchester,  N.H..  a  re- 
print of  an  editorial  from  the  State,  of 
Columbia,  S.C,  entitled  "The  Incred- 
ible Court." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  this  outstanding  editorial 
on  Judicial  usurpation  of  power  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the    Manchester    Union    Leader, 
July  0,  1964) 

ThX  InOUCDIBI^  CotJKT 

The  first  law  of  nations,  as  of  nature.  Is 
self-preservation,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  obviously  takes  a  dif- 
ferent view. 

The  nine  men  who  sit  astride  this  coun- 
try's Federal  Judiciary  are  steadily  and 
brazenly  taking  our  Oovernment  apart  at 
the  seams.  Stitch  by  stitch,  thread  by 
thread,  they  are  unraveling  the  fabric  which 
was  so  carefully  woven  by  the  founders  of 
this  Republic. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  long  since  assumed 
until  itself  an  arrogance  and  an  authority 
which  were  never  granted  it  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Over  the  years  it 
has  positioned  Itself  as  the  chief  determinant 
of  national  policy,  usiirplng  the  powers  of 
Congress  and — more  often  than  not — imple- 
menting the  political  policies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

The  Court  has  placed  Itself  above  the  levels 
of  the  other  two  branches  of  OoTemment. 
through  default  on  the  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  and  through  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  executive. 
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with  that  done,  the  Supreme  Court  began 
itji  relentless  and  ruthless  attack  upon  the 
ShW  of  the  several  SUtes,  although  our 
pattern  of  government  calls  for  a  Joint  sov- 
ereignty between  the  Central  Government 
!nd  the  State  governments.  The  10th 
STendment  of  the  Bill  of  Right*,  which  was 
Sanded  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  States 
and  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  Central  Gov- 
^nment  has  been  flouted  repeatedly  by  the 
*ery  JurUts  who  are  charged  with  guarding 
the  Constitution  In  Its  entirety. 

More  recently,  the  Supreme  Court  has  be- 
eun  to  cripple  the  Federal  Government  lUelf 
bv  hamstringing  the  agencies  of  law  en- 
forcement and  national  security.  Decision 
after  decision  has  profited  the  criminal  at 
the  expense  of  the  innocent.  More  threat- 
enlnely  the  Court  has  thrown  a  mantle  of 
ludlclai  protection  about  the  sworn  enemy 
of  this  country  and  all  it  stands  for— the 
Communist  Party. 

Now  the  Supreme  Court  Is  cutting  away  at 
the  very  pattern  which  holds  the  Nation  it- 
self together.  The  Court  has  ruled  that  the 
States  must  make  population  the  basis  of 
representation  in  upper  legislative  Houses 
as  well  as  in  the  lower.  This  strikes  at  the 
essence  of  the  Federal  system,  and  the  com- 
nromlses  which  brought  It  into  being. 

The  men  who  drafted  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  grappled  with  the  problem 
of  representation  at  great  length  and  with 
Kreat  deliberation.  All  the  arguments  which 
are  present  today  were  present  then.  And 
out  of  their  wisdom  and  foresight,  the 
Founding  Fathers  devised  a  system  which 
blended  geographic  and  popular  representa- 
tion The  lower  house  would  be  representa- 
tion of  population;  the  upper  house  would 
represent  political  divisions. 

In  late  years,  there  Is  a  growing  insistence 
to  best  complete  political  authority  In  sheer 
numbers,  to  concentrate  political  control  In 
the  teeming  centers  of  population  where 
American  Ideals  are  at  their  lowest  ebb  and 
political  venality  Is  at  Its  peak.  The  move- 
ment is  calculated  and  coldblooded  on  the 
part  of  those  who  would  manipulate  the 
massed  votes  of  the  big  cities  of  the  Nation. 
We  readily  visualize  the  time  when  the 
Supreme  Court,  following  the  lead  of  a 
Democratic  administration  obsessed  with  a 
mob  mentality,  may  seek  to  upset  the  com- 
position of  the  U.S.  Senate  Itself. 

More  than  a  century  ago.  when  Karl  Marx 
began  plotting  the  downfall  of  the  Western 
democracies,  he  wrote  that  capitalist  soci- 
eties had  within  themselves  the  seeds  or 
their  own  destruction. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
is  making  his  words  come  true. 
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The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or    CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2.  1964 
Mr  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  speak  for  the  first  time  as  a 
Member  of  this  House.  I  do  so  on  an  oc- 
casion of  great  historical  significance. 
The  thread  of  history  which  runs  through 
Rurmymede  and  Magna  Carta  in  1215, 
through  Independence  Hall  and  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  in  1776,  through 
Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation 
of  July  4,  1883,  through  every  act  of  this 
great  deUberative  body  which  advances 
the  cause  of  human  dignity  and  free- 


dom, binds  our  act  today  to  all  of  these 
great  events.  ,,  .  , 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  will  take 
its  place  in  history— not  as  an  attempt 
to  solve  a  regional  issue  but  as  a  means 
of  answering  a  national  problem.    This 
Congress  has  worked  its  will.     Biparti- 
san efforts  have  produced  this  piece  of 
legislation  which  proclaims  to  the  world 
that  a  free  society  can  adjust — can  make 
amends  for  the  wrongs  of  the  past  cen- 
tury—can and  does  reafllrm  the  ringing 
declaration    of    our    national    greatness 
which  proudly  proclaims  that  "all  men 
are  created  equal."    The  passage  of  this 
civil  rights  bill  Is  no  panacea— nor  is  it  a 
Pandora's  box.    It  gives  us  a  constructive 
framework  within  which  to  work.    Only 
experience  will  indicate  where  we  must 
strengthen  or  modify.    It  will  call  for  ad- 
justments in  ways  of  life— but  adjust- 
ment and  change,  to  achieve  harmony, 
are  the  blood  and  sinew  of  a  democracy. 
We  will  have  this  day  advanced  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  equality. 

We  will  have  moved  to  give  those  who 

hunger  and  thirst  after  justice,  their  flU. 

We  will  have  given  the  rule  of  law  an 

effective  tool  with  which  to  cope  with 

the  problems  facing  our  society. 

We  wlU  have  demonstrated  to  the  world 
that  freedom.  Justice,  equality,  and  the 
dignity  of  man  are  not  concepts  of  o\ir 
past— but  goals  of  our  future  which  we 
will  secure  for  all  of  our  people— goals 
which  this  Congress  has  achieved— In 
part  today— in  passing  this  Civil  Rights 
Act. 


Ahepa  Refolntion  on  the  Cyprot  Criw* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  20,  1964 
Mr.  HARTKE.     Mr.  President,  I  have 
received   a    resolution   adopted   by   the 
Greek  fraternal  organization,  the  Order 
of  Ahepa,  at  its  convention  held  in  Gary, 
Ind.,  and  dated  July  13,  1964.    The  res- 
olution expresses  the  views  of  the  Order 
on  the  crisis  in  Cyprus.     I  ask  unani- 
mous   consent    that    the    resolution    be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

Ahepa    Risolution    on    the    Cyprus    Crisis 
Whereas  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
are  deeply  and  most  seriously  Involved  in  the 
preesnt-day  Cyprus  crisis; 

Whereas  the  said  Cyprus  crisis,  also  pri- 
marily involves  both  Greece  and  Turkey  who 
are  members  of  NATO; 

Whereas  said.  Cyprus  issue  has,  through  the 
various  communications  media  of  the  press, 
radio,  TV,  etc.,  more  or  less  caused  to  pro- 
ject, an  image  of  anti-Greek  and  pro-Turkish 
aspects  arising  therefrom; 

Whereas  the  noble  nation  (and  race)  of 
Greece,  has  been  a  bulwark  In  the  freedom's 
fight  against  Communist  aggression,  and  In 
both  World  War  I  and  World  War  II  wars: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  unanimous  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  the  entire  Ahepa  Con- 


vention, with  its  Ahepa  families,  at  Gary. 
Ind..  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  Congress,  and  the  several 
Cabinet  Secretaries  Involved,  to  give  urgent 
and  due  consideration  to  a  speedy,  favorable 
solution  of  the  Cyprus  crisis,  so  that  the 
overwhelming  Greek  Cyprlots.  which  consist 
of  over  80  percent  of  the  Cyprus  population, 
may  be  unshackled  and  freed  from  treaty  and 
constitutional  restrictions,  so  that  they  may 
be  able  to  voice,  vote,  and  put  into  lull  op- 
eration, a  genuine  democracy,  through  self- 
government,  and  a  constitution  formed  and 
duly  accepted,  along  with  legislative  assem- 
bly action,  without  outside  Interference  or 
influences;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  such  action  and  solution 
advanced  and  forged  by  the  United  States, 
will  further  reafllrm  America's  friendship  In 
that  noble  heroic  ally  of  Greece,  as  desired 
most  hlghlv.  by  over  20.000  Hellenes  and 
Phil-Hellenes  in  the  State  of  Indiana;  with 
the  attention  and  thoughts  of  all  liberty 
loving  peoples  and  Eastern  Orthodoxy  fo- 
cused upon  the  action  of  Congress  and  our 
President  In  the  immediate  succeeding  days 
ahead. 

Unanimously  carried  at  Gary,  Ind..  on  this 
13th  day  of  July  1964. 

S  Senes, 

Convention  Chairman. 
N.  Smtrnds, 

Supreme  Secretary. 
Leo   J.   Lamberson, 
Committee  Chairman. 


Eqaal  Time? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20,  1964 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  follow- 
ing an  interpretation  published  by  the 
Federal  Communications  CMiunlssion  on 
the  Doctrine  of  Fairness,  is  following  a 
course  of  demanding  free  time  to  answer 
paid  broadcasts  in  which  the  administra- 
tion is  criticized.  The  foUo\^lng  letter 
was  received  from  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Bright- 
man,  deputy  chairman  for  public  affairs 
of  tlie  Democratic  National  Committee, 
by  Mr  Clarence  Jones,  of  radio  station 
WQIZ,  St.  George,  S.C.  together  with  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Jones'  letter  in  answer  to 

Mr.  Brightman.  ,   ,qra 

July  1.  1964. 

Mr.  Samitel  C.  Brightman, 
Democratic  Sational  Committee, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
for  forwarding  me  your  duplicated  letter  of 
whatever  date  it  was;  as  you  gave  no  date. 
We  carry  several  of  the  programs  you  Ust, 
but  none  of  the  others.  The  reason  was  that 
I  did  not  know  the  address  and  you  have 
been  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with  those. 
I  deeply  appreciate  this. 

Your  letter  amounts  to  threaU  of  coercion 
to  attempt  to  "muzzle"  free  thought  in 
America.  We  understand  the  fairness  doc- 
trine and  it  does  not  make  us  liable  to 
any  claim  for  time  you  may  demand  unless 
we  have  not  presented  the  other  side  of  an 
Issue,  which  we  always  do. 

Tou  "kooks"  at  the  Democratic  headquar- 
ters had  better  hire  you  another  public  rela- 
tions man,  because  you  are  headed  in  the 
wrong  direction. 
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In  my  opinion,  and  It  wasn't  asked  for.  the 
Democratic  Party  la  doing  more  to  destroy 
America  today  tban  any  g^oup  of  p>eople,  and 
second  only  to  the  Oommuniit  infiltrated 
National  Council  of  Churcbes. 
In  short,  don't  threaten  me.  sir. 
Very  truly  yours. 

CLiAjtxNCE  Jems. 

DEMOCRATIC  National  Committed, 

Washington.  DC. 
Dkar  Sn:  Enclosed  is  a  reprint  of  an  article 
appearing  recently  in  the  Nation. 

I  thought  it  would  be  of  Interest  to  you 
since  It  Is  my  understanding  that  your  sta- 
tion la  one  of  those  carrying  the  programs  It 
describes. 

All  of  these  programs  have  repeatedly  at- 
tacked the  candidates,  programs  and  policies 
of  the  Democratic  Party. 

In  view  of  the  coming  political  campaign 
I  thought  you  should  be  aware  both  of  the 
content  of  these  programs  and  the  claims  for 
time  to  which  these  attacks  can  make  you 
liable. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Samttki.  C.  Bbightman. 


War  on  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTB    CABOLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  20,  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  July  20.  1964,  Issue  of  Newsweek 
magazine  the  distinguished  columnist, 
Mr.  Raymond  Moley,  has  written  a  very 
outstanding  and  Interesting  article  en- 
titled "War  on  Business.**  The  subject 
of  this  article  is  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board's  determination  to  assume 
the  power  to  dictate  to  a  businessman 
when  or  whether  he  can  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. This  question  will  soon  be  coming 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  for  a 
decision  and,  unfortunately.  In  the  in- 
terest of  freedom  and  our  free  enterprise 
system  the  Fourth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  has  decided  that  a  company  does 
have  an  "absolute  prerogative"  to  go  out 
of  business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  this  excellent  article 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wab  on  Business 
(By  Rajrmond  Moley) 

While  the  public  Is  fascinated  by  L.B.J. 's 
war  on  poverty,  several  or  the  agencies  over 
which  the  great  almoner  presides  are  pursu- 
ing their  war  on  business  with  unabated 
vigor. 

A  good  example  Is  a  case  which  originated 
with  the  Darlington  Manufacturing  Co.,  a 
small  textile  operation  which  had  Its  origin 
In  South  Carolina  In  1883.  In  1937  It  ran 
into  trouble  and  passed  through  bankruptcy 
proceedings.  At  that  time,  Deerlng  MUllken, 
Inc.,  acquired  41  percent  of  the  Darlington 
stock  shares.  Deerlng  MUllken  continued  aa 
sales  agent  for  Darlington. 

For  a  while  the  company  did  well,  but 
beginning  In  1952  It  encountered  hard  going 
which  continued  until  1956.  when  the  com- 


pany was  Ilqtildated.  There  waa  nothing 
dubious  about  this  dissolution  of  the  ootn- 
pany.  Its  plant  and  equipment  were  sold, 
and  ite  contracts  were  transferred  to  other 
independent  companies. 

However,  early  In  the  year  of  Its  liquida- 
tion the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America 
had  held  an  organization  drive  and  won  a 
small  majority  for  the  union.  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  certified  the  union  as 
the  employees'  bargaining  agent.  After  the 
Uqvildatlon.  the  union  appealed  to  the  NL>RB, 
which  sent  in  a  trial  examiner.  He  ruled 
that  closing  the  business  was  an  unfair  labor 
practice,  and  also  that  Darlington  was  re- 
sponsible for  wages  up  to  the  actual  termi- 
nation of  the  business. 

SWTEKPINO      DECISION 

Nevertheless,  the  trial  examiner  ruled  that 
Deerlng  MUllken  and  Its  afnilated  companies 
were  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  single  company 
with  Darllngpton  and  were  not  responsible 
for  the  unfair  labor  practice.  He  also  ruled 
that  there  was  ample  Justification  for  the 
liquidation  other  than  the  presence  of  the 
union. 

The  NLRB  was  not  satisfied  with  the  rul- 
ings of  the  trial  examiner  and  three  more 
examinations  were  held.  Ultimately,  after 
the  Kennedy  administration  took  over  and 
substantially  reconstructed  the  NLRB,  the 
NLRB  rendered  a  sweeping  decision  that  the 
plant  closing  was  an  unfair  labor  practice 
because  one  of  the  reasons  was  the  advent 
of  the  union.  It  also  held  that  Deerlng  MU- 
llken and  the  companies  affiliated  with  It 
along  with  Darlington  constituted  a  single 
employer  and  that  all  were  accountable  for 
the  unfair  labor  practice.  They  were  ordered 
to  pay  back  wages  until  such  time  as  the  em- 
ployees were  either  hired  by  Deerlng  MUllken 
or  were  placed  on  preferential  hiring  lists  In 
the  mills  operated  by  the  affiliated  com- 
panies. 

The  case  was  taken  to  the  US.  Court  of 
Appeals,  which  decided  that  Darlington  had 
an  "absolute  prerogative"  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness and  that  the  NLRB  had  no  authority  to 
assess  damages.  The  union  appealed  the 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  it  will  be 
argued  this  fall. 

LiABiLrrr    trNi-iMrrED 
Two   basic   principles   are   involved   In    this 
case,  both  of  which  bear  upon  the  vast  au- 
thority   Which    has    been    assumed    by    the 
NLRB. 

The  owners  of  a  business  have  a  right  to 
liquidate  their  company,  provided  It  Is  a 
bona  fide  closing  and  does  not  disturb  the 
public  welfare  materially.  Going  out  of 
business,  as  well  as  going  Into  business,  is  a 
basic  element  in  a  free  enterprise  system. 

Equally  Important  Is  the  threat  that  the 
NLRB  decision  presents  to  the  principles  of 
corporate  liability.  In  determining  that  a 
single  enaployer  was  Involved,  the  NLRB 
lumped  together  numerous  companies  which 
were  related  to  Deerlng  MUllken  as  sales 
agent.  While  these  companies  were  owned 
In  varjrlng  degrees  by  the  same  Interests  that 
owned  Darlington,  they  also  had  hundreds 
of  other  stockholders  who  had  no  Interest 
In  Darlington  or  In  one  another.  All  were 
held  liable. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  should  hold  one  cor- 
poration liable  for  the  debts  of  another  sim- 
ply because  there  Is  an  Identity  of  stock- 
holders, it  would  be  a  devastating  blow  to  the 
corporate  form  of  business  enterprise.  It 
would  mean  that  a  corporation  could  never 
be  sure  about  its  real  financial  obligations 
because  It  could  not  know  the  complete 
holdings  of  Its  stockholders.  Without  the 
corporate  form  of  business  with  Its  limited 
liability.  It  would  be  Impoesllyle  to  raise  the 
capital  necessary  to  keep  the  Nation  moving 
forward  and  to  provide  Jobs  tor  our  ever- 
growing population. 


Why  Low  Farm  Prices  Are  Leadinf  t« 
Economic  Cliaos 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20,  1964 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  writing  In 
the  July  issue  of  the  Independent 
Banker,  the  national  voice  of  America's 
independent  bankers,  Carl  H.  Wilken, 
warns  that  if  we  continue  present  poli- 
cies of  low  farm  prices  as  compared  to 
wages  and  the  interest  on  an  ever-ex- 
panding debt,  economic  collapse  will  be 
the  inevitable  result. 

To  offset  the  losses  involved  in  cutting 
back  the  value  of  farm  production,  Mr. 
Wilken  points  out  that  the  gross  public 
and  private  debt  in  the  United  States 
has  expanded  from  $498.6  billion  at  the 
end  of  1948  to  $1,280.4  billion  at  the  end 
of  1963,  or  a  total  increase  of  $761.8  bil- 
lion. Despite  this  huge  and  expanding 
mortgage  of  debt.  President  Johnson  and 
others  in  his  administration  would  hood- 
wink the  public  into  believing  that  these 
are  prosperous  times. 

Director  of  research  for  the  National 
Foundation  for  Economic  Stability  In 
Washington,  D.C  ,  Mr.  Wilken  is  one  of 
the  leading  agricultural  economists  in 
the  Nation.  His  warning  ought  to  be 
heeded  before  It  Is  too  late. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  excellent  article  by  Mr. 
Wilken: 

The  classics  tell  us,  quite  simply,  "Listen, 
O  Stranger,  arithmetic  Is  the  most  accu- 
rate of  all  sciences,  the  mother  of  safety" 

During  the  past  20  years  we  have  developed 
airplanes  that  will  fly  at  speeds  of  1.500  to 
2.000  miles  an  hour.  We  have  developed  the 
atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs,  the  most  de- 
structive instruments  ever  known  to  man. 

We  had  the  materials  to  produce  these 
bombs,  and  we  had  the  labor.  But  we  ob- 
tained the  money  for  this  production  from 
a  mortgage  against  the  future  Income  of  the 
United  States.  The  Important  factor  Is  that 
without  arithmetic  we  could  not  have  devel- 
oped either  the  planes  or  the  bombs.  In 
fact,  without  arithmetic  to  determine  In- 
come, by  multiplying  units  of  production  by 
price,  we  would  not  have  had  dollar  Income. 
We  would  still  be  In  the  barter  stage. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  we  did  not  apply 
arithmetic  to  the  operation  of  our  economy, 
and  we  have  moved  from  a  condition  of 
balance  among  the  economic  segments  to  the 
most  serious  economic  dislocations  In  our 
history.  The  errors,  as  we  operated  our 
economy  with  theories  rather  than  arithme- 
tic, have  been  very  costly  In  terms  of  billions 
of  dollars  of  unnecessary  debt  against  our 
future. 

The  proof,  with  the  use  of  arithmetic,  is 
found  In  our  economic  record  from  1929  to 
1963. 

In  1929  we  bad  a  fully  operating  economy 
and  were  paying  off  about  $1  billion  a  year 
of  Federal  debt  resulting  from  World  War  I. 
From  1929  to  1932  we  permitted  a  drop  of 
54  jjercent  In  our  farm  price  structure,  and. 
In  turn,  newly  earned  farm  production. 

This  set  the  stage  for  a  slmUar  drop  In 
our  national  Income,  and  the  so-called  sur- 
pluses of  farm  products,  labor,  etc.,  were  due 
entirely  to  a  shortage  of  Income  as  our  na- 
tional Income  dropf>ed  from  $87.8  billion 
in  1929  to  S40.a  bllUon  in  193S. 


196I^ 

Now  let's  see  what  happens  to  our  national 
,n«^me  when  farm  prices  drop.  For  purposes 
oHniLuatlon,  let's  compare  the  personal 
mcome  of  five  States-Iowa.  Minnesota.  Ne- 
Ir^^a  south  Dakota  and  North  Dakota- 
w^  the  per«>nal  Income  of  the  United 
sJiJes  and^U>tal  wage,  and  net  Interest  In- 
r^used  in  computing  the  national  Income, 
^me^r  that  total  wages  and  Interest  are 
^e  pHnclpal  cost  factors  In  producUon  and 
dJtr^butlc^  (they  represented  76  percent  of 
the  naUonal  Income  In  19631. 

Table  I  shows  what  happened  between 
1929  and  1933,  when  personal  Income  of  the 
united  states  dropped  45  percent,  wages  and 
mtlrest  declined  40  percent  and  personal  In- 
come of  the  five  States  dropped  55.2  percent 

""-iJen^^fr^'iesa  to  1940,  we  had  partial 
ec^omlc  recovery,  followed  by  World  War  H 
and  peacetime  recovery  to  a  fully  employed 
^onomy  in  1948  and  a  surplus  In  the  Fed- 

eral  Treasury.  „„i„ 

By    1948    we    had    achieved    an    economic 

balance  approximately  the  same  as  In  1929 

L  revealed  by  ^""'^  "  ^"'°''^^  ^"°°°'*  f 
the  United  States  had  Increased  143  percent 
wages  and  interest  162  percent  and  personal 
income  of  the  five  States,  168  percent  ( these 
five  States  produce  approximately  18  P«; 
cent  of  all  farm  production   In  the  United 

The  variation  on  a  single  year  basU  for  the 
farm  States  la  not  unUFual,  due  to  climatic 
conditions  affecting  production.  It  Is  im- 
Dortant  to  note  that  agriculture  was  leading 
\^e  way  with  newly  earned  farm  Income  un- 
der  the  price   support   program,   enacted   to 

maintain  economic  balance.  

Our  economy  In  1948  was  In  approximate 
balance,  and  definitely  solvent,  with  a  sur- 
plus of  S8  billion  in  the  Federal  budget  and  a 
S300  mUllon  surplus  In  the  combined  budg- 
ets of  the  various  States. 

In  1948  a  move  waa  made  to  reduce  farm 
price  supports  by  passing  legislation  to  sub- 
stitute a  sliding  scale  of  60  to  90  percent 
Of  parity,  or  price  balance  This  legislation 
was  passed  under  a  theory  that  lower  farm 
prices  would  mean  cheaper  food  aJid  thereby 
leave  more  consumer  Income  with  which  to 
buy  other  goods. 

We  forgot  arithmetic,  not  realizing  that 
the  reduction  would  also  reduce  national 
income  aa  well  as  the  Income  of  rural  areas. 
Table  III  reveals  what  happened. 

It  wlU  be  noted  that  In  1963  the  Increase 
In  our  national  personal  income  (121  per- 
cent)  had  fallen  far  behind  the  Increase  In 
wages  and  Interest  (151  percent).  The  per- 
sonal income  of  the  five  States,  Instead  of 
advancing  a  little  ahead  o^  n'\\>°7^  ^"^I^J 
and  wages  and  Interest  ^  It  ^^^  f^°^,l^29 
to  1948  advanced  in  the  period  1948-6J 
only  78  percent  as  compared  to  the  151  per- 
cent increase  In  wages  and  Interest. 

LOSS    OF    BIG    MARKKT 

Had    farm    Income,    one    of    the    principal 
sources   of    income   In    the   five   States,   been 
kept  in  balance  with   the   Increase   In  wages 
and  Interest  its  1963  total  would  have  been 
^51  t?m«  the  $11  5  billion,  or  »28  8  billion^ 
This  would  have  been  In   balance  with  the 
1948-^3    increase    of    151    percent    In    wages 
and  interest,  the  principal  <:o«tJactor  In  the 
goods  that  must  be  purchased  by  the  Income 
fn   rural  areas.     By   subtracting   the   actual 
personal  Income  ($20,543  bUllon)   a  shortage 
of    »8  3    bUllon    is    revealed.      Since    the    five 
States  are  part  of  the  whole  economy,  this 
meant  a  loss  of  $8  3  billion  of  personal  In- 
come for  the  United  States.     It  also  repre- 
sented a  loss  of  a  $8  3  billion  market,  which 
in   turn   contributed    to   the   unemployment 
and  the  lag  In  national  Income. 

The  national  Income  In  1963  should  have 
increased  151  percent  to  be  In  ^f^^^  .'^^^^ 
the  increase  In  wages  and  Interest.  Had  this 
been  the  case,  the  personal  l^^ome  of  the 
united  States  aa  a  whole  would  ^f  ^^  been 
$523  bimon,  or  $63  billion  more  thaii  the 
actual  income  recorded     That  means  that  In 
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1963  we  lacked  approximately  $63  bUUon  of 
having  enough  Income   to  meet  wages  and 

interest.  ^       ^  ^   ».«  - 

Most  of  the  shortage  was  abewbed  by  a 
loss  of  income  on  the  part  of  private  enter- 
prise.     For  example.  In   1948  the  farm  pr^ 
^etor  income,  smaU  b"-l««»,'°*=?^'' J?? 
corporate    profits    after    taxes    totaled    $60.'7 
bluK.     T^e  same  group  in  1963  had  a  total 
iBoome  of  $77.7  bUllon,  an  Increase  of  only 
28  percent,   as  compared  to   151   P«r<;«°:^J^ 
wa^    and    Interest.     This    lack    of    mcome 
for    rural   areas    and    private    enterprise   re- 
flected an  increase  of  only  18  Pe'^^^  J^*^ 
gross    realized    farm    income    ^^-^^^  1^«,>^ 
l963,    and    proves    that   we    are    setting    the 
Btase    to    liquidate    private    enterprise.     As 
;Smers  go  broke,  small  ^uslneseee  In  rural 
communities    go    broke,    bankers    8°    ^rok^- 
and  eventuaUy  the  entire  economy  collapses, 
as  It  did  in  1929-33. 

To  offset  the  loss  of  Income  to  rural  areas 
and  private  enterprise  In  1963  we  expanded 
the  ^oes  debt  (public  and  private)  from  a 
total  of  $1,176.4  billion  at  the  end  of  1962 
to  $1,2604  billion,  an  Increase  of  <**»'"- 
lion  While  expending  the  total  debt  In 
1963  by  $84  billion,  to  offset  errors  In  op- 
erating our  economy,  we  caUed  It  prosperity. 

HOW  "PROSPKROUS"  AKK  WE? 

summing  up  the  result  from  1948  to  19^ 
to  offset  the  loeses  Uivolved  In  cutting  back 
the  value  of  our  farm  production  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  Income  for  rural  sj-eas,  we 
Sve  expanded  the  gross  debt  (P^bUc  and 
private)  from  $498.6  bUllon  at  the  end  of 
1948  to  $1,260.4  billion  at  the  end  of  1963 
™  S^a  t;>tal  increase  of  $761.8  bUllon.  If 
we  were  "prosperous"  during  this  period 
why  did  we   add   this  amount  to   the   total 

^From  1929  to  1941  we  lost  $563  blUlon  of 
national  Income  because  we  did  not  main- 
tain 1929  farm  Income  levels.  At  the  time 
we  took  the  loss  by  doing  without  the  goods 
and  services  which  this  amount  of  money 
would  have  bought  at  1929  prices. 

MORTGAGE    FUTURE    INCOMI 

In  the  past  15  years  our  losses  have  more 
than  trebled  those  of  the  1929-^1  period,  but 
we  have  conUnued  to  buy  goods  by  placing 
an  ever-increasing  mortgage  against  our  fu- 
ture Income. 

rr  we  continue  the  economic  policies  oi 
low  farm  prices  as  compared  to  wages  and 
the  Interest  on  an  ever-expanding  debt, 
created  by  offsetting  operating  loeses.  we 
will  end  In  economic  collapse. 

To  reduce  wages  and  Interest  to  t>alance 
with  the  present  value  of  our  farm  produc- 
tion would  force  a  huge  loss  of  Income  and 
also  bring  on  liquidation  In  all  segments  of 
our  economy. 

Therefore,  the  only  solution  for  our  eco- 
nomic dislocation  should  be  dictated  by 
arithmetic,  and  to  restore  price  and  Income 
balance  among  agriculture,  private  enter- 
prUe.  wages,  and  Interest  payments. 

This  In  turn,  would  restore  the  personal 
Income  of  all  segments  to  a  level  of  earned 
Income  and  solvency. 

Let's  end  economic  confusion  by  substi- 
tuting arithmetic  for  economic  theories. 


Table  n—1929  and  194i  comparison 
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1»48       Increase 


Personal  Income  of  the 
United  States 

Wages  and  Interest  In 
national  Income 


Personal    Income    of— 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

South  Dakoto 

North  Dakota 


BiUUmt  ' 

BiUicftu 

$8&.e 

$206  4 

57.5 

145.2 
3  084 

1.419 

1.639 

4.028 

.811 

1.S61 

.288 

.888 

.253 

.802 

Total. 


4.310  i     11  553 


PtrurU 
143 


17« 

lei 

127 
200 
217 

>  168 


1  Average. 

Table  in.—1948  and  1963  comparison 


1948 

Personal    Income    of    Ibe  | 

Bidiom 
1208. 4 

Wages  and  interest  in  na- 
tional income 

146.2 

Personal  Income  of— 

3.9S4 

"M  innPSOtA               --- 

4  028 

1.851 

^rtiith  D&kota             

.888 

N'nrth  Dakota 

.802 

Total     --- - 

11.6 

1963      Increase 


BiUion*    Pereent 
$460.  6  121  0 


364.5 


151  0 


6.322 
8.163 
3.348 
1  424 
1.287 


20.543 


1  78.0 


1  Average. 


Table  1—1929  and  1933  comparison 

1929 

1933 

Decrease 

Personal    Income    o(    the 

rmiom 

$85.6 

P.Uliont 
$47.1 

34.5 

Percent 
45.0 

Wage^  and  interest  in  na- 
tional income 

57.5 

40.0 

Personal  income  ol— 

1.419 

1,539 

.811 

.288 
.253 

.633 
.832 
.382 
.089 
.098 

55.3 

46.  0 

Vcttr-ifikft                   -- 

53.0 

70.  0 

North  Dakota 

61.  3 

Total             

4.310 

2.0S4 

•55.2 

>  Average. 


Negro   Gains   Greatest  in   United   SUtei 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CUlOLINa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  20,  19«4 
Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
column  by  Mr.  Victor  Riesel  printed  in 
the  State  of  Columbia,  S.C.  on  June  25, 
1964,  points  out  with  eloquence  and  im- 
portant statistics  what  great  strides  the 
American  Negro  has  made  in  the  tree 
enterprise  system  to  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 

T^ECORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

NECEO    gains    GREATIBT    in    UNTTED    5TATES- 

WoRMRS  Mam  Mor*  Than  ExKrtrriVKS  m 
Europe 

(By  Victor  Riesel) 
NEW  YORK.— In   an   austere   International 
conference    room    of    one    of    Geneva's    old 
Zs^e  of  Nations'  "palaces'  this  summer  an 
X^can  Negro  leader,  Whitney  Young  _wlU 
take  the  podium  and  face  an  unusual  gather- 
ing of  world  scholars.  ^       ..i,     « 
Imong    the    Intellectuals    will     be    those 
from^  the     Soviet    tTnlon,    Poland.     Czecho- 
Iirakll";  Yugoslavia,  and  Indla^    He  w^Ul  no^ 
be  defiant.     Neither  wUl  he  defer.     He  wiu 
Seaffrankly  of  the  bitter  racial  battle  back 
h^me,  but  he  will  warn-and  advlse-a^lr^t 
the    tise    of    this    conflict    as    a    propaganda 
weap^t^  heat  down  the  VS.  Image  abroad 
Whitney  Young,  Jr..  head  of  the  National 
Urban  League,  whose  militancy  Is  -econd  to 
none    In   t^e   leadership  of   his   Peopl*' J^^" 
rSk  bluntly  of  the  tremenous  Negro  gains 
trthe  Unlt«i  States.     He  wUl  aay  tliat  he 
would  rather  live  In  this  land  and  make  his 
fighi  he«  than  anywhere  else  In  the  world^ 
Since  Young  wlU  be  talking  to  ^^ol^ 
broS^t  toge^er  by  the  American  Founda- 
UoTon  At^mation  and  Employment.  Inc, 
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headed  by  Industxlallst  and  world  crusader 
John  I.  Snyder,  Jr..  he  will  provide  the  spe- 
cific grist  for  their  mills — some  startling 
staUstlcs  which  prove  the  Negro  in  America 
Is  better  off  than  billions  of  people  else- 
where. 

Young  will  point  out  that  the  total  In- 
come of  American  Negroes  In  1963  after  taxes 
was  $21.9  billion.  As  he  faces  such  socialist 
intellectuals  as  Poland's  Prof.  AndrezeJ 
Salewskl,  who  is  scheduled  to  talk  on  the 
Influence  of  automation  on  top  level  man- 
agement in  Poland,  Young  will  talk  of  Negro 
housing  in  America. 

By  1960,  U.S.  Negroes  owned  1.974,000 
homes.  And  the  vast  percentages  of  these 
are  in  nonfarm  areas.  Since  this  figure  is 
4  years  old.  conservative  estimates  now  put 
it  at  some  half  a  million  homes  higher  than 
in  1960.  Tens  of  thousands  of  these  are 
worth  over  $35,000,  and  many  of  the  latter 
are  in  Southern  States. 

As  for  automobiles,  the  total  Negro  pop- 
ulation of  some  18  million  now  owns  2.278,- 
800  cars. 

Employment?  During  the  past  year  8.1 
million  Negroes  worked.  This  means  that 
76  percent  of  all  Negro  males  were  at  work 
compared  with  78  percent  of  white  males. 
No  one  doubts  that  the  white  income  was 
higher  In  general  but  not  In  all  businesses 
and  industries. 

As  of  1962  the  average  income  of  all  Negro 
workers  was  $3,023  a  year.  However,  the 
family  unit  income  In  nonfarm  areas  has 
arisen  to  an  average  of  $5^10  where  both 
the  husband  and  wife  work. 

In  the  big  Industrial  areas  the  wage  Is 
higher.  Pay  in  these  sectors  runs  even  higher 
than  that  of  executives  in  England  and  con- 
tinental Europe.  The  General  Motors  Corp., 
for  example,  reports  that  It  employe  more 
than  44.000  nonwhltes  who  average  more 
than  $6,000  annually  In  wages  and  another 
$  1 .000  in  fringe  benefits. 

In  speaking  of  Negro  income,  it  Is  gen- 
erally overlooked  that  the  average  wage  of  all 
factory  workers  has  topped  $100  a  week. 
This  applies  to  Negroes  as  well  as  white  work- 
ers in  the  mass  industries  such  as  auto,  rub- 
ber, steel,  and  metal  production.  Since  15 
million  Negroes  are  memt>er8  of  the  APL-CIO 
and  tens  of  thousands  belong  to  independent 
unions  such  as  the  Mine  Workers  and  the 
Teamsters,  they  automatically  get  the  same 
wage  hikes  and  fringe  benefits  as  other 
workers. 

And  then  there  is  Federal.  State  and  muni- 
cipal employment.  The  number  of  non- 
whites  in  these  Jobs  sprang  from  214,000  In 
1940  to  over  1  million  in  1962.  Such  employ- 
ment ranges  from  blue-collar  jobs  to  for- 
eign ambassadorships  and  cabinet  level  posi- 
tions. 

In  1962  the  increase  in  Negro  employment 
in  such  civil  service  fields  was  over  300  per- 
cent more  than  that  of  the  whites. 

AH  these  statistics  are  now  on  Whitney 
Young's  desk  as  he  prepares  to  go  to  the 
dramatic  conference  which  opens  in  the  Swiss 
city  on  July  20,  And  nowhere  could  such 
blunt  talk  be  more  effectively  made  than  at 
this  parley  of  the  International  Institute 
for  Labor  Studies. 


Nigerian  Newspaper  Praises  Peace  Corps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    n,.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20.  1964 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  Include 


the  following  article  from  the  Nigerian 
Tribune  of  May  20,  1964. 

Impact  of  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  on 

Nigeria 

(By  Abiodun  AJlborisha) 

For  the  past  2  years  Nigeria  has  benefited 

Immensely    from    the    services    provided    by 

American  Peace  Corpe  created  in  1961  during 

the  regime  of  the  late  President  Kennedy. 

Within  the  last  2  years  more  than  567 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  (PCV's)  have  come  to 
the  country  to  serve  the  educational  advance- 
ment of  the  federation  both  at  secondary 
and  university  levels.  Today.  Nigeria  has  625 
Peace  Corps  volunteers:  the  largest  In  the 
whole  of  Africa  and  the  second  largest  in  the 
world,  the  first  being  the  Philippines. 

For  the  next  2  or  3  years  the  number  of 
volunteer  teachers  Is  expected  to  remain  at 
the  500-600  level  with  the  annual  average 
request  for  about  300. 

The  services  of  the  volunteers  have  been 
of  great  value  to  Nigeria  when  one  thinks  of 
the  financial  relief  given  to  both  Federal 
Government  and  the  four  regional  govern- 
ments by  the  Peace  Corps  programs. 

For  Instance,  with  an  estimated  saving  of 
£1.500  per  volunteer  per  year,  the  total  re- 
lief provided  by  550  volunteers  over  a  2-year 
period  amounted  to  £1,660,000.  This  amount 
was  met  by  the  American  Government. 

The  Peace  Corps  program  has  also  been 
important  when  one  thinks  of  its  magni- 
tude. 

At  our  secondary  schools  and  colleges  25 
percent  of  our  graduate  teacher.-?  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Peace  Corps. 

With  the  ratio  of  20  :  1  the  Peace  Corps 
teachers  are  responsible  for  the  education 
of  about  9.000  students. 

More  important  still,  the  Peace  Corps  is 
valuable  because  of  the  quality  of  its  con- 
tribution. 

The  contribution  which  Is  primarily  con- 
fined to  classroom  is  also  extended  to  school 
compound  and  the  local  community  as  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  take  active  part  in 
the  activities  of  the  students,  village  and 
town  people 

For  examples  some  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
helped  last  year  to  erect  one  or  two  buildings 
at  the  Mayflower  College,  Ikenne.  Western 
Nigeria. 

The  volunteers  were  seen  carrying  blocks, 
wood,  cement,  sand,  and  clearing  bush  for 
the  erection  of  the  buildings.  This  was 
done  by  both  male  and  female  volunteers. 

In  the  middle  of  April  this  year,  the  U.S. 
Peace  Corps,  headed  by  its  Nigeria  Director. 
Dr.  William  Saltonstall.  provided  a  dozen 
volunteers  who  helped  to  fence  a  school 
compound  at  Maroko  village 

These  volunteers  hope  to  share  further  in 
the  development  of  the  Maroko  village  com- 
munity. 

The  presence  of  the  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers In  Nigeria  was  designed  to  provide 
greater  appreciation  of  the  American  educa- 
tional system,  mutual  cooperation,  and  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  countries. 

In  1961,  Nigeria  submitted  an  8-year  pro- 
jection of  short-term  expatriate  graduate 
teacher  requirements  to  the  Peace   Corps. 

Those  requirements  were  based  largely  on 
the  Ashby-Archer  Reports  and  the  Govern- 
ment white  paper  on  education  develop- 
ment for  the  period  1961-70 

The  country  has  underUiken  to  submit 
a  project  for  the  period  1965-70  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  year  as  it  Is  time  for  this  project 
to  be  updated. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Man- 
power Board  and  the  experts  attached  to  the 
various  ministries  of  education  it  is  expected 
that  the  request  for  1965-70  volunteers  will 
be  made. 

The  official  annual  request  must  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  separate  request  by  the 
ministries  of  education  and  the  universities. 
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As  done  in  the  past,  Nigeria  is  expected  to 
submit  formal  request*  for  the  Peace  Oorna 
volunteers  a  year  in  advance  before  theyj? 
rive  in  the  country  to  toke  up  teaching  »." 
slgnmenta.  " 

Each  volunteer  is  required  to  serve  a  tour 
of  2  years  before  returning  home  Soma 
might  even  return  to  Nigeria  on  contract 
terms.  * 

Before  coming  to  Nigeria,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment  selects  for  service  thoM  persons  who 
are  expected  to  perform  well  as  volunteers 

On  the  other  hand,  Nigeria  accepts  only 
volunteers  who  can  competently  meet  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  country. 

While  serving  in  the  country,  the  Peace 
Corps  has  the  unquallfled  right  to  veto  any 
assignment  or  to  remove  a  volunteer  elthw 
for  reasons  of  health  or  housing  but  in  no 
case  does  this  Imply  the  right  of  realloca- 
tion of  the  affected  volunteer. 

Slmllariy,  the  ministries  of  education  and 
universities  reserve  the  right  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  a  volunteer. 

The  Peace  Corps  program  has  had  a  great 
Impact  on  Nigeria.  As  already  examined 
25  pc«rcent  of  our  graduate  teachers  at  sec- 
ondary schools  and  colleges  are  members  of 
the  Peace  Corps. 


Why  Men  Choose  Not  To  Be  Free 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 


or  sotrm  Carolina 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  20.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  very  impressed  with  a  news- 
paper sermonette  which  has  been  printed 
in  the  Greenville  News  of  Greenville,  S  C. 
on  July  12.  1964.  This  sermonette  was 
WTltten  by  Dr.  L.  D.  Johnson,  the  dis- 
tin(rui.shed  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Greenville.  It  Is  entitled 
"Why  Men  Choose  Not  To  Be  Free,"  and 
carries  a  very  Important  message  to  all 
Americans. . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  this  article  printed  In  the 
Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon- 
ette was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Why  Mkn  Choose  Not  To  Be  Free 
(By  L  D  Johnson) 
"Men  are  slaves,"  wrote  a  very  wise  man, 
"becau.se  freedom  Is  difficult,  slavery  Is  easy." 
I  would  like  to  think  that  that  is  not  true 
It  ought  not  to  be  so.  Surely  all  men  want 
to  be  free.  But  the  teachings  of  Scripture 
confirm  the  evidence  of  history  that  man  has 
again  and  again  surrendered  his  freedom  to 
someone  who  promises  him  security,  com- 
fort, and  release  from  responsibility. 

Remember  the  children  of  Israel,  deliv- 
ered by  the  providence  of  God  through  the 
leadership  of  Moeee  from  the  oppression  of 
Egypt.  But  as  soon  as  the  going  got  rough 
in  the  wilderness  they  began  to  pine  for  the 
good  old  days  of  slavery  in  Egypt.  Why  did 
you  bring  us  out  here  to  die?  they  com- 
plained.    No  wonder  Moees  lost  his  temper. 

That  was  not  the  first  or  the  last  time  such 
a  thing  happened.  I  grew  up  in  the  poet- 
World  War  I  days  in  which  we  were  taught 
In  school  that  the  world  had  been  made  safe 
for  democracy,  that  otir  fathers  had  fought, 
bled,  and  died  to  set  men  free  of  tjrranny. 
We  believed  that  man  given  a  free  choice  will 
always  choose  a  free  society. 
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!..«•♦    Ytrnxm   been    more    mistaken. 

i,»t  The  plain  truth  Is  that  men  find 
"^^t  ^  to  the  current  struggle  over 
^'•^XiftTlt  Sght  be  helpful  to  be  re- 
^XdSCat'tr^^om  U  no  automaUc  cure- 

^ed^om'^^^^-of  human  irre. 

^^^th^^^t  t^'v^te^Sr^thriasTU^ 
Sl^le^Sk'm  2^  country  34  mUUon  eli- 
lihle  iSertcan.  did  not  bother  to  do  so.  We 
!le  te^bly  upset  at  the  «i«geetlon  that  the 
^Jht  to  read  Uie  Bible  and  pray  may  be 
threatl^eTby  court  decisions,  but  on  any 
iJven^^^  Sunday  two-third,  of  any 
fh^^Mi^Uon  in  your  city  wUl  be  off 
S^b^SfVthe  mountain,  or  Just  staying 

^TeJd^m  S  h^axd  because  we  like  the  prlvl- 
leSs  St^but  not  iU  responslblUUes.  Bishop 
NlwbSln  of  the  Church  of  South  Ind  a  t^lls 
th^  when  the  Independence  of  India  wa* 
^tin^d  many  thought  that  Utopia  would 
come  ^^^ds.  tor  mstance,  thought  that 
S«  in^^ould  not  expect  poor  p^ple  ^ 
nav  for  their  railway  Journeys,  so  that  In 
thi  ist  year  of  Independence  6  million  peo- 
p!J  wSe  Sested  for  traveUng  without  ticket. 

^"iS^S^'^aU  the  moving  parable  told  by 
D^oST^y  in  rt.e  Brother.  Karama^vJ 
The  i»c«ie  U  Uld  in  a  prWion  cell  In  Seville. 
SD^ndurlng  the  time  of  the  Inquisition. 
Shrisi  had^e  to  the  city,  walked  among 
the  people,  who  recognized  him.  "grounded 
andVo«Wp«I  him.  falling  down  to  klBS  the 
Tci  ^^emin^  where  his  feet  trod  jrylng 
"Ho.^.-  He  had  been  arrested  and 
thr^^nln  the  dungeon  for  stirring  up  the 

^*Sn^  the  cover  of  night  the  Grand  In. 
quU^t«?  came  to  Chrlsf.  '^,",^«^*^^^^ 
for  bringing  hi.  doctrine  of  freedom  to  3e- 
vUle  and^tell  him  that  he  would  burn  him 
It  thertake  a.  the  worst  of  heretlca  Why 
wovS?  STurn  him?  Becauae  the  nmss  o 
n,^,,jand  cannot  receive  the  te^We  gtft  of 
Tr^edom.  And  the  people  are  glad  to  receive 
SSu^  -^  It  wuT  wve  them  from  the 
JS;  a^ety  and  terrible  agony  they  endure 
S^rt^nt  in  making  a  free  decUlon  for  them- 

'^I'^Btd  to  think  that  Dostoievsky,  had  ex- 
a«e^  man-,  situation,  but  I  am  not  «o 
^^^uiymore.     It  U  true  that  we  have  a 
™t  .JSTfor  freedom  In  our  time,  but  I 
S^notlSrewed  that  we  have  a  comparable 
dSnoritraUon  of  the  will  to  act  r^ponslbly. 
Freedom  U  hard  for  another  reason-hu- 
„irS^.     I   want  my   I^«^™\^,'^^ 
a^tlmd  go  where  I  want  to  go.  but  I  wish 
tfiStSrt  ^u  from  enjoyln*  the  '^\^^^ 
Alfred    Adler.    the    psychologist,    long    ago 
JS^^t  llhat  there  I.  wltMn  man  ^.^; 
Sre  to  dominate  others,  what  he  called    ^e 
wlU  to  power."     But  long  be^o'"* /«"?,  ^^ 
Bible  wltneMed  to  the  baalc  problem  by  re- 
SStnT^^^t    murder    In    the    human 
t^S^  the  .laying  of   hi.  brother  Abel  by 

^Abraham  Lincoln  with  characteristic  home- 
UneMoace  put  the  problem  of  greed  In  hu- 
^rr^aWoLoilp.  like  this:   "^  wolf  and 
the  lamb  are  not  agreed  upon  the  definl"°^ 
of  liberty."    Indeed  they  are  not.    And  run- 
^xi  iS  a  dark  and  ugly  threap  through 
thTfabric  of  all  our  relatloniOilps  »•  th^»>^- 
f^  wlllfulnee.  of  ours  to  coerce  and  conttol 
tSilSei^f  other..    Wheth«r  It  be  the  d«nl. 
neerlna  parent,  the  demagogic  politician  or 
D^SSr    toe   hooded   nlghtrlder.   the   ordl- 
S^SS^en  employing  the  art  of  ^^^e  pr^ 
sure    or  at  the  other  extreme,  the  mctator 
oH'ttLte   i«  an  .re  Infected  with  the  dl.- 
^  T^  Which  cauee.  u.  to  want  to  con- 

"^^^  two  r«-on-  Why  freedom  Ib  not 
eaSlT-chleTed  or  maintained:  bum«i^ 
.poiilbUlty  a«d  human  greed  '^^^^ 
to  coerce.     Both  of  theee  are  factor.  In  our 
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nMMHit  dllemni*.  No  wondrw  "eternal  vlg^ 
S^cTla  the  price  of  freedom."  We  have  to 
protect  It  not  only  from  our  enemlee.  but  al«> 
tram  our  own  worat  .eivea. 


A  CoW  Day  foe  Power  of  the  Prew 

KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF  OLLrroawiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20.  1964 
Mr    YOUNGER.    Mr.   Speaker,   per- 
haps never  before  In  the  history  of  na- 
tional party  conventions  did  the  news- 
writers,  commentators,  and  columnists, 
on  the  air  and  In  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines endeavor  to  do  as  much  in  their 
effort  to  control  the  nommation  of   a 
candidate  as  they  did  In  the  I^^bU^" 
convention  just  closed  in  San  Franci«>o. 
President  Eisenhower  brought  tWs  o^^ 
very  clearly  in  his  address  at  the  con- 
venUon.     Even  some  of  ^  f^^^S 
columnist  themselves  sensed  the  efforts 
of  their  associates.    One  of  these  is  Lu- 
c  urleebe  who  wrote  thefollowm«  col- 
umn which  was  published  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle: 
A  COLD  DAT  rom  Powni  or  thi  Pkess 
As  the  monolithic  communications  fabric 
of  the   umted   States   Is    heading   for  what 
maJ  well  be  Its  greatest  disaster  of  modern 

Ttoes  li  the  Pr-^««  '^°°^^jS°^^,S'e^ 
Presidency  of  Senator  Goldwatie  by  the  Be- 
puSS  It  may  be  weU.  briefly,  to  Inqu^ 
into  the  antecedent  cauM.  of  «^e  oy*^: 
wh^nmg  rejection  by  public  sentiment  of 
Tlm^everyihlng  the  "^^^^^^^.^.^^^^ 
paper   and   periodical   press  stands  for   and 

"^ir^  without  .aylng    that   Mr^GOLn- 
WArnfTnomlnatlon,  If  It  transpires,  wlU  rep- 
!I^  the  most  massive  repudiation  by  pub- 
uToplS^n    of    the   monoUthlc    -^^l^c*   ^^ 
SngiSaker.  and  pre«  lord,  who  t^a^^-J^ 
no  notable  exceptions,  denounced  ^i=\  "J^ 
explicit  agency  of  Instant  doom  and  hi.  mere 
nomtoat^n  for  an  office  b«  <*f^°^„^JS^ 
L^e  harbinger  of  the  end  of  e^^^H^^^ 
irwould  be  a  mistake  to  Imagine  thi^  thlB 
MoLJw  for  intrenched  prejudice  and  Trafal- 
JiS^r  communicated  hysteria  came  without 

''"^^."  «  Al  smith  liked  to  «.y.  "look  at 

'-'"X'^Z^  two  back  the  monolithic  pr^^ 
the  united  State.  Joyou.ly  «nbarked  on  a^ 
dually  monolithic  «near  of  »  ^^K^^ 
and  almost  anonymou.  group  of  P"«»^ 
called  the  John  Birch  Society.  Not  only  on 
^  editorial  page,  where  <li«^PPl°;'^^  ^^^^ 
be  appropriate,  but  In  every  P«^y-»:"^ 
Sliukklst  two-bit  commentator  and  new. 
d«klackey  with  means  at  his  command  to 
S*J^  th/new^  the  cumulative  «near  wa. 
encouraged.. 

The  reeult  ha.  been  the  emergence  of  the 
Blrcher.  a.  a  formidable  Pf^T  who^num- 
ber.  have  Increased  In  direct  ratio  to  the  rtdl- 
cule  and  abuse  of  the  press. 

In  the  field  of  what  pauses  for  clvU  righto 
thTmonoUthic  prea.  ha.  with  even^cater 
^Suumlty  and  more  offensive  o«te^^"°^  ?* 
self-riKhteouuiess  endorsed  a  minority  cau«» 
S  whlcT^lt  had  evidenced  «:ant  prevlou. 
Snin  untU  the  circulation  department  d^ 
SvSed  virtues  In  the  hltherix)  unpercelved 
Negro  potential. 

^e^esult  of  the  ^J^^'^.^t'^^n 
fled  partUanBhip  of  the  monoUthlc  preM^ 
SiiSror?^  equality  ^  •^5^^*»«^ 
tenov^  distruBt  of  tiie  entire  clvU  righto  pro- 


(cram  by  thoughtful  people  who  were  once 
W.  most  ardent  advocate..  The  sort  of  news- 
paper reporting  that  excuws.  every  Negro 
UP"  of  conduct  from  car  theft  to  rape  a.  a 
clvU  righto  protest"  I.  not  conducive  t« 
confldenw.  In  either  colored  people  or  their 

^^^ST^m^to  hand  what  U  perhap.  the 
most  monstrou.  and  unlver»l  smear  of  all 
by   the   monolithic   press   of   Senator   Gou)- 
wATE«-8  candidacy  for  the  Presidency.    Not 
since  Lincoln's  wcond  election  In  1864  has 
there  been  such  a  carnival  of  ^^a^  °*  * 
candidate  for  American  high  office  both  at 
home  and  abroad.     Every  devising  of  preju- 
dice   and   terror   ha.   caiicaded   through   the 
supposedly  objective  new.  colunms  of  toe 
land   to   discredit   a  candidate   whose   plain 
honesty  and  perwmal  Intogrtty  "^m  to  c^ 
stltute   an   Intolerable   affront   to   the   press 
lord,  and  the  kingmaker..  ^^ 

In    their    panic    lest   Senator    Gou>WAT«a 
be    nominated    for   what   can   at   best   he   a 
heroic  and  sacrificial  holding  operation  ^ 
an    incalculable    potential    Impact    on    1968 
his  opponente  In  the  press  and  his  own  party 
have  participated  In  a  farcical  »f arching  of 
the  trLh  ca5as  in  a  disheveled  effortto  sto^ 
bouDWATHL     Ths  best  they  have  been  a^ 
to  come  up  with  U  Uie  pitiful  figure  of  Gov- 
^or  Scr^ton.  a  poUtical  caU-flreman  from 
the   boondocks  of   oblivion  whose   K>le   rec- 
ommendation   for    the    Presidency    of    the 
umted    States   Is   that  his   lady   dance.   Uie 
polka  m  her  stocking  feet. 

And  in  spite  of  the  massive  campaign  of 
doom  and  gloom  and  the  Pl«able  handwri^ 
ine  of  the  professional,  confronted  with  the 
SfrSw-co^eallng  P««en^of  ^JoUUc^ 
candidate  of  complete  Integrity,  a.  this  tt 
wmten  it  seem,  that  the  anti-Ooldwater 
Ilrvlihes  ar.  headed  for  repudiation  by  their 
party  and  by  public  ««itiment. 

It's  a  cold  day  for  the  power  of  the  presa 
The  inescapable  conclusion  that  must 
emerge  from  these  i^veral  '^l;;^™^^^^; 
that  the  monoUthlc  press  "^  *^e  ^*f 
States,  m  rejecting  Ito  once  boasted  stand- 
^  of  objective  new.  reporting  has  en«en. 
SSed  an  Equally  monumental  dlrtrusti^ong 
its  once  more  or  less  respectful  cU«ntele. 

For  better  or  wor«5  the  new.  treatment  of 
the  Birchen.  clvU  righto,  and  Senator  G«^ 
WA-m  I.  a  direct  reversion  to  U»e  prlmeva^ 
;^umalistic  practice  of  the  19th  ^^^^^ 
-.oedallT  the  western  frontier  where  news 
SSS^  expucltly  reflected  the  P^j^y^- 
Slnlons.  delusions,  and  articles  of  falthof 
newBoarir  owner,  and  editors,  and  nobody 
tip^  SLlr^  m  the  direction  of  dlsp«- 
Blo^e  reporting  or  Impartial  new.  prewn- 

tatlon.  ,   ♦>,. 

What  win  baffle  future  students  of  the 
mores  of  American  ioum^iiMmwm^  i^e 
Bources  of  tills  spontaneous  and  almost  unl 
versal  repudiation  of  any  pretense  at  objec- 
tiS^  in  newspaper,  and  the  maga^ne  press. 
Whence  came  It  and  why? 

m  recent  years  the  once  famlllM  phrase 
"you  can't  believe  what  you  read  In  the 
Papers"  had  almost  vanUhed  from  American 
Ssage  The  monoUtiilc  press  has  now  re- 
stored It  to  credible  currency. 


Caoal   Zo«e-Pa«aiwi  DoUar   Row   Near 
$92  MiffioB  in  1963 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  amao  ^__„ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20. 1964 
Mr.  BOW.     Mr.  Speakw.  d^^^  *^ 
past  few  years,  much  i^^^^^^^ 
inthe  United  States  about  the  aUegediy 
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cruel  treatment  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama by  the  United  States  and  In  support 
of  greater  and  greater  benefits  to  that 
country.  The  same  propagandists  who 
have  been  supporting  such  attempts  at 
extortions  seldom  mention  the  huge 
benefits  from  U.S.  Government  agencies 
is  still  receiving  in  the  form  of  cash 
benefits  from  U.S.  Government  agencies 
in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Emring  the  calendar  year  of  1963  such 
cash  benefits  from  the  Canal  Zone  rose 
to  a  new  high — $91,849,000. 

An  article  in  the  June  26,  1964,  Issue 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Spillway,  an  official 
organ  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company, 
supplies  significant  information  on  this 
source  of  Panamanian  Income  which 
should  clarify  some  of  the  exaggerated 
statements  of  partisans. 

The  indicated  article  follows: 
Zone-Panama    Dolxar    Plow    Near    $92 

MnjjoN  IN  1963 
Income  flowing  Into  the  Republic  of 
Panama  from  the  Canal  Zone  dxzxing  calen- 
dar year  1963  rose  to  a  new  high  of  |91.  849.- 
000.  according  to  statistics  released  by  the 
US.   Elmbassy  In  Panama. 

The  report  showed  that  the  estimated 
annual  Income  for  1963  was  approximately 
$6,700,000  more  than  during  the  previous 
record  year  of  1962  when  Panama  received 
from  the  Canal  Zone  an  estimated  $85,155.-- 
000  In  cash  benefits  between  January  1  and 
December  31. 

wages  bio  item 

The  major  pKxrtlon  of  the  revenue  received 
by  the  Republic  of  Panama  from  the  canal 
organization  and  the  U.S.  Government  agen- 
cies In  the  Canal  Zone  came  through  wages 
paid  to  Panamanian  residents  employed  In 
the  Canal  Zone.  This  figure  rose  to  $38,838.- 
000  during  196S  as  compared  to  $33,495,000  In 
1962.  To  this  may  be  added  retirement  and 
disability  payments  to  Panama  residents 
amounting  to  $3,324,000. 

Second  largest  source  of  Income  during  the 
12-month  period  was  through  the  expendi- 
tures made  In  Panama  by  U.S.  and  non-US. 
clUzen  residents  of  the  Canal  Zone.  Bcuied 
on  sample  surveys,  the  total  amount  of  goods 
purchased  In  Panama  by  Individuals  living 
In  the  Canal  Zone  during  calendar  year  1968 
came  to  a  record  $21,109,000,  or  more  than 
$l'i  million  more  than  the  amount  spent  In 
Panama  In  1962. 

DIRECT  purchases  UP 

Third  highest  on  the  list  of  cash  benefits 
to  Panama  during  the  year  was  the  expendi- 
ture of  $12,189,000  In  direct  purchases  In 
Panama  by  the  U.S.  Government  agencies  In 
the  Canal  Zone  for  goods  and  services.  This 
was  a  substantial  Increase  over  the  previous 
year,  when  direct  purchases  amounted  to 
$11,781,000. 

Canal  organization  purchases  In  Panama 
for  consumer  goods  Include  such  things  as 
meat,  eggs.  milk,  furniture,  photo  goods,  ma- 
chinery, auto  parts,  cigarettes,  medicine,  soft 
drinks,  dairy  products,  air  conditioners, 
sugar,  chemicals,  paint,  fertilizer,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, fish,  poultry,  and  petroleum  products. 

CONTRACTOR  PURCHASES 

Purchases  of  goods  and  services  made  In 
Panama  by  contractors  working  In  the  Canal 
Zone  wa«  estimated  at  a  total  of  $9,959,000 
for  calendar  year  1963.  This  flgrure  was  ap- 
proximately $1  million  less  than  during  a 
similar  period  In  1962.  The  drop  was  prob- 
ably due  to  a  decrease  In  the  award  of  a 
nimiber  of  larger  military  maintenance  con- 
tracts and  to  the  completion  of  some  of  the 
larger  contracts  awarded  by  the  Panama 
Canal  organlzaUon.  In  addition,  several 
large  oonstructlon  projects  planned  for  1963 


were  postponed  until  1964  by  the  military, 
the  report  said. 

Private  organizations  operating  In  the 
Canal  Zone  purchased  In  Panama  during  1968 
goods  amounting  to  $4,800,000  or  nearly 
$400,000  more  than  estimated  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  This  figure  also  was 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  sample  surveys. 
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CONTRIBTmON  TO  ECONOMY 

The  gradual  lncrea«e  In  the  purchase  of 
Panama  products  by  the  Panama  Canal  and 
agencies  located  In  the  Canal  Zone  has  been 
a  notable  contribution  to  the  total  Republic 
of  Panama  economic  activity,  which  closed 
the  last  calendar  year  on  a  high  level. 

This  Increase  has  been  attributed  to  Im- 
provements In  marketing  facilities  for  agri- 
cultural produce  and  Improved  distribution 
methods  which  have  led  to  higher  produc- 
tion In  Panama  and  higher  standards  of 
quality. 


Furor  Over  Extremism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20,  1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read 
an  editorial  in  the  July  20,  1964,  issue 
of  the  Washington  Poet  Indicating  that 
after  all  Senator  Goldwater  has  said  re- 
garding extremism  they  still  cannot 
understand  "how  it  affects  the  country's 
constant  search  for  freedom  and  jus- 
tice." The  editorial  writer  gave  evidence 
of  possessing  a  mind  which  is  unable  to 
comprehend  logic  but  fully  capable  of 
twisting  his  statements  Into  a  morbid 
context. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  clearly  I  recall  the 
words  of  Carl  Sandburg  in  this  very 
Chamber  on  February  12.  1959.  Mr. 
Sandburg  is  unquestionably  one  of  our 
foremost  Lincoln  scholars  and  dealt  with 
this  subject  as  It  related  to  Lincoln. 
He  said: 

Not  often  In  the  story  of  mankind  does  a 
man  arrive  on  earth  who  Is  both  steel  and 
velvet,  who  Is  as  hard  as  rock  and  soft  as 
drifting  fog.  who  holds  In  his  heart  and 
mind  the  paradox  of  terrible  storm  and 
peace  unspeakable  and  perfect.  Here  and 
there  across  centuries  come  reports  of  men 
alleged  to  have  these  contrasts. 

Mr.  Sandburg  added  later  on: 

During  the  4  years  he  was  F»re8ldent  he  at 
times,  especially  in  the  first  3  months,  took 
to  himself  the  powers  of  a  dictator;  he  com- 
manded the  most  powerful  armies  till  then 
assembled  In  modern  warfare;  he  enforced 
conscription  of  soldiers  for  the  first  time  In 
American  history;  under  Imperative  neces- 
sity he  abolished  the  right  of  habeas  corpus; 
he  directed  politically  and  spiritually  the 
wild,  massive  turbulent  forces  let  loose  In 
civil  war.  a  war  he  argued  and  pleaded  for 
compensated  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 


Lincoln  did  not  believe  in  political  ex- 
tremism for  he  loved  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution  and  opposed  those  who 
would  pay  little  heed  to  constitutional 
restraints.  However,  President  Lincoln 
had  no  hesitation  in  "availing  himself," 
as  he  put  it,  "of  the  broader  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  in  cases  of 
insurrection."  rather  than,  "let  the  Gov- 
ernment at  once  fall  Into  ruin." 


The  story  needs  no  explanation  but  the 
more  attenUvely  aU  the  circumstances 
are  considered,  the  more  Lincoln's 
handling  of  an  emergency,  which  threat- 
ened the  ruin  of  his  government,  throws 
into  shade  any  inference  on  Sandburg's 
remarks  that  Uncoln  did  anything  more 
than  demonstrate  "extremism  in  the  de- 
fense of  liberty."  All  Senator  Goldwat» 
said  was  that  this  "is  no  vice." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  at  this  point,  two  fine 
editorials  on  this  subject: 
[From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  star 

July  16.  1964) 
Extremism   and  Republicanism — Eftort  rot 

Birch  Societt  Amendment  Called  UNrAiR 

TO  Goldwater  and  Partt 

(By  Max  Preedman) 
San  Francisco^  With  stark  and  over- 
whelming defeat  confronting  them,  the  lead- 
ers of  Governor  Scranton's  campaign  took 
a  desperate  gamble  when  they  tried  to  per- 
suade the  convention  to  adopt  an  amend- 
ment to  the  platform  condemning  extremists 
of  various  kinds.  Including  the  John  Birch 
Society, 

In  the  effort  to  help  Governor  Scranton. 
they  were  ready  to  brand  the  Republican 
Party  Itself  as  a  haven  for  these  ugly  ele- 
ments. They  were  willing  to  let  the  Im- 
pression take  root  that  the  Republican  Party 
Is  unable  to  protect  It  or  Its  candidates  or 
Its  principles  from  being  dominated  by  these 
extreme  groups. 

No  wonder  the  convention  rejected  this 
amendment,  and  the  milder  one  moved  by 
Governor  Romney.  of  Michigan,  denouncing 
sin  without  naming  the  sinner,  for  It  omitted 
the  John  Birch  Society  from  its  censure. 

If  the  convention  had  done  anything  else, 
It  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  lack  of  faith 
In  the  party's  whole  future. 

Let  one  basic  point  be  very  plain.  Sena- 
tor Goldwater  Is  not  under  the  Influence  or 
the  control  of  the  John  Birch  Society.  So 
many  unfair  things  have  been  said  about 
the  Senator — and  he  Is  so  open  to  fair  criti- 
cism on  other  matters — that  he  deserves  to 
have  this  point  made  with  great  force. 

It  should  be  stated  with  equal  emphasis 
that  the  John  Birch  Society  Is  totally  in- 
capable of  infiltrating  this  convention  or 
of  corrupting  the  purposes  of  the  Republican 
Party.  The  society  Is  not  strong  enough 
to  do  this  dirty  deed,  and  the  party  Is  not 
weak  enough  to  sell  Its  soul  In  this  base 
fashion. 

This  whole  attempt  by  the  Scranton  camp 
has  merely  made  It  all  the  harder  to  reach 
the  minds  of  the  Goldwater  majority  by  ra- 
tional argument  and  reasoned  analysis  of 
public  policy.  These  Goldwater  people  may 
be  wrong.  They  may  be  impulsive;  they  may 
be  bitter.  But  they  know.  In  their  over- 
whelming numbers,  that  they  oppose  the 
methods  and  alms  of  the  John  Birch  Society, 
and  they  resent  being  denounced  In  a  com- 
prehensive sneer  as  extremists  and  bigots. 
When  they  are  falsely  branded  as  enemies 
to  the  Republican  faith,  they  clo«©  their 
minds  to  all  further  argument  and  harden 
their  conviction  that  Senator  Goldwater  Is 
the  victim  of  a  sinister  plot. 

Governor  Scranton  was  interested  in  sav- 
ing his  faltering  cause,  and  ao  he»  took  a 
long  gamble  But  the  rest  of  us  must  be 
concerned  with  the  presidential  campaign 
now  facing  us.  That  campaign  will  be  hard 
and  ugly  and  divisive. 

It  can  only  be  saved  from  demoralizing 
the  democratic  process  If  we  stop  treating 
Senator  Goldwater  as  the  dupe  or  the  tool 
of  the  John  Birch  Society  and  treat  him  In- 
stead as  a  serious  contender  for  the  Presi- 
dency, entitled  to  fair  treatment  and  com- 
pelled to  bear  full  personal  responsibility  for 
all  his  views.  He  deserves  no  more,  but  he 
should  receive  no  less. 
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trrom  the  Washington   (DC)  Evening  Star, 

'  July  16.  19641 

behind   the   Goldwater    Trend— Weariness 

Wn-H  PHONT  Liberalism  Is  Found  in  the 

Grassroots 

(By  David  La-WTcnce) 

San  Francisco.— The  real  news  of  this  con- 
vention is  not  merely  the  huge  number  of 
delegates  counted  In  favor  of  Senator  Gold- 
water  but  the  intensity  of  their  feeling  and 
their  reasons  for  It.  ,      j   . 

Talks  with  leaders  and  delegates  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  people  back  home  are 
tired  of  phony  liberalism  In  domesilc  af- 
fairs and  wobbly  opportunism  in  Interna- 
tional affairs  At  least  thaf  s  the  way  to  sum 
UD  the  expressions  of  criticism  that  are  heard 
here  and  to  explain  the  depth  of  feeling  that 

What  the  rank  and  file  of  the  delegates  like 
about  their  prospective  nominee  Is  his  utter 
candor  and  directness.  For  Senator  Gold- 
water hasn't  backtracked  or  vacillated  or 
done  things  to  butter  up  any  delegation. 

There  was,  for  Instance,  the  question  asked 
the  Arizona  Senator  by  the  Oregon  dele- 
eates  about  rlght-to-work  laws,  and  his 
reply  stating  his  support  for  the  right  of  In- 
dividual States  to  pass  such  laws.  Under  the 
existing  Federal  statue,  compulsory  unioniza- 
tion to  get  or  keep  a  Job  Is  permitted,  but 
SUtes  may  pass  laws  which  forbid  this.  Now 
the  so-called  liberals  want  the  Federal  law 
changed  so  that  States  cannot  exercise  the 
privilege  of   prohibiting  compulsory   unlon- 

It  seems  odd  that,  at  a  time  when  liberal- 
Ism  Is  defined  as  Including  freedom  of  ex- 
pression or  freedom  of  belief  or  freedom  of 
association,  there  should  be  offered  in  the 
name  of  the  mainstream  of  liberal 
thought  a  proposal  that  all  rlght-to-work 
laws  be  banned. 

In  the  minds  of  many  delegates,  moreover. 
are  some  other  Import  emotional  issues  that 
seem  to  be  bothering  the  folks  at  the  grass- 
roots. There  is  much  talk  everywhere  about 
the  civil  rights  controversy.  Generalities 
In  platform  planks  do  not  obliterate  the  dis- 
turbed feeling  which  the  people  In  many 
States  have  about  the  effects  of  the  whole 
dispute  The  street  demonstrations  have 
done  little  good  and  lots  of  harm.  They  have 
served  particularly  to  accentuate  political 
differences  In  many  communities. 

In  San  Francisco  this  very  week  a  Judge  on 
the  bench  sentenced  the  Negro  who  heads  the 
local  NAACP  to  a  term  of  9  months  in  jail  for 
participating  In  a  sit-in  demonstration 
that  trespassed  on  private  rights  In  an  auto 
8hov«rroom.  The  Judge  said  the  Negro  was  a 
well-educated  adult  and  should  have  obeyed 
the  order  to  disperse.  Across  the  continent, 
another  Judge,  however,  reversed  an  order 
that  had  enjoined  the  school  authorities  In 
New  York  City  from  sending  children  In 
buses  from  their  own  neighborhood  to 
schools  In  other  parts  of  the  city  so  as  to  cor- 
rect racial  Imbalance. 

This  creates  complex  political  Issues  as  the 
big  cities  become  more  and  more  Involved. 
The  Democrats  have  for  30  years  been  strong 
In  the  big  cities  of  the  East  and  Middle  West, 
but  now  these  same  areas  may  split  consid- 
erably and  add  their  wtes  to  the  Republican 
majorttles  In  the  upstate  sections. 

Another  Issue  which  the  delegates  say  is 
bothering  the  people  relates  to  v?ar  and 
peace.  Conditions  In  Vietnam,  for  Instance, 
are  getUng  no  better.  In  fact,  the  latest 
dispatches  say  the  CommunUts  have  In- 
filtrated deeply  In  South  Vietnam,  and  sev- 
eral provinces  are  In  danger. 

Senator  Goldwater  has  repeatedly  said 
that  the  American  Government  has  failed 
to  assert  a  positive  policy  and  is  now  being 
ccMnpelled  to  Increase  Its  military  effort.  Will 
American  boys  have  to  be  drafted  for  service 
In  the  war  in  Vietnam?  Many  families  have 
sons  who  might  be  affected. 
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The  convention  here,  by  Its  platform  dec- 
larations, shovra  Its  disapproval  of  many  ad- 
ministration activities,  and  the  majority  of 
the  delegates  are  convinced  that  Senator 
Goldwater.  as  the  nominee,  will  carry  on 
forthrtghUy  In  the  campaign  and  will  gain 
votes  because  he  doesn't  equivocate  on  any 

So  far  as  party  dissension  is  concerned, 
the  usual  efforts  to  heal  differences  will  be 
made  General  Elsenhower  and  former  Vice 
President   Nixon   are   trying   to   bring   about 

^Vut  the  real  problem  is  back  home  where 
the  divisions  are  the  same  as  they  have  been 
for  many  years.  One  faction  really  believes 
in  doctrines  espoused  by  the  New  Dealers  and 
by  the  present-day  Democrats.  The  other 
fiCctlon  for  a  long  time  has  been  trying  to 
convince  the  voters  that  opposition  to  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  the  States  and  to 
the  prowth  of  Central  Government  Is  the 
truly' Republican  position.  The  latter  group 
feel' they  now  are  about  to  win  over  also 
many  Democrats  who  don't  like  supcrgovem- 
ment  and  fiscal  looseness,  either. 

The  party  conventions  do  the  nominating, 
but  the  voters  have  the  last  word  In  the 
election  process,  and  It  Is  significant  that  the 
delegates  here,  for  the  most  part,  Insist  a 
real  protest  vote  Is  in  the  making  back  home. 


LASAC  Organiied  in  Minoesote,  Fights 
To  Save  Airline  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  2.  1964 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Local 
Airline  Service  Action  Committee — 
LASAC— was  founded  to  save  air  service 
threatened  by  poUcies  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  I  think  that  this  Minne- 
sota-organized committee,  which  is  gain- 
ing increased  nationwide  support,  has 
demonstrated  the  need  for  a  reappraisal 
of  the  CAB'S  local  airUne  service  poUcy. 
I  am  proud  that  LASAC  began  in  Minne- 
sota and  that  Minnesota  leads  its  pro- 
gram. My  colleagues  will.  I  ftm  sure,  be 
interested  in  reading  the  following  ma- 
terial concerning  LASAC,  which  is  re- 
printed from  the  May  1964  issue  of  Air- 
port Services  Management : 

ACTION     FOLLOWS    NEED     IN     LASAC     PROGRAM 

ASM  takes  pride  In  reporting  a  nationvsrlde 
movement  for  which  we  were  first  to  state 
the  need.  In  our  Red  Book  Issue  last  Octo- 
ber the  lead  article  by  Albert  P.  Beltel  told 
how  more  than  100  American  communities 
are  threatened  by  loss  of  airline  service  In 
use-lt-or-lose-lt  and  regional  airport  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

A  program  of  local  action  was  recom- 
mended: (1)  to  Increase  airline  use  at  the 
low-tralHc  points;  (2)  assemble  proof  that 
traffic  win  grow;  or,  at  worst.  (3)  save  fields 
for  general  aviation  where  airline  stops  are 
discontinued. 

ASM's  editorials  backed  each  point,  with 
this  urgent  overword :  "It  could  be  a  different 
story  if  a  nationwide  coalition  of  cities  and 
counties.  In  teamwork  with  State  and  na- 
tional groups,  faced  the  common  danger  to- 
gether and  rose  to  meet  It." 

This  Is  happening. 

It  Is  no  coincidence  that  LASAC,  the  action 
group,  began  in  Minnesota.  ASM's  home 
State,  where  Mr.  Beltel  is  Washington  coun- 


sel for  the  Twin  Cities  and  where  our  aero- 
nautics commissioner.  Lawrence  M.  McCabe, 
does  not  wait  for  other  States  to  lead. 

The  instsmt  success  of  this  grassroots  up- 
rising was  due,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  the 
country  was  ready  for  the  bugle  call.  Any- 
how. ASM  Is  proud  to  have  been  the  first  to 
blov? — and  It  is  not  our  last  toot. 

IN     WASHINGTON 

Saving  airline  service  Is  the  aim  of  the 
Local  Airline  Service  Action  Committee 
(LASAC)  organized  In  Minnesota  and  fast 
spreading  across  the  country.  This  is  a  di- 
rect result  of  recommendations  made  in  ASM 
last  October.     Alms  are: 

1.  Continue  service  to  all  points,  at  present 
level  or  better,  pending  restudy. 

2.  Launch  a  congressional  review  of  CAB 
administration  of  local  air  service. 

3.  Seek  a  resolution  or  an  amendment  to 
law  stating  the  intent  of  Congress. 

4  Establish  procedures  lor  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  to  cooperate  In  stand- 
ards and  policies  for  starUng  and  stopping 
service 

5.  Develop  local  service  for  broadest  cov- 
erage at  lowest  practicable  rates. 

The  first  step,  which  any  Interested  air- 
port management  or  local  government  can 
take.  Is  to  ask  Members  of  Congress  to  write 
CAB  to  stop  all  service  suspensions  until  the 

review  Is  made.    .  ^        »w. 

Dozens  of  cities  already  have  taken  this 
step  and  are  assured  of  support  by  their  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen.  The  Idea  Is  snow- 
balling. _^, 

Minnesota  leads  In  the  new  program.  For 
Information.  wTlte:  LASAC.  In  care  of  Min- 
nesota Department  of  Aeronautics,  St.  Paul 
Downtown  Airport,  St.  Paul  7.  Minn. 

Members  of  Congress  may  check  with  the 
office  of  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  Demo- 
crat of  Minnesota.  The  State  aeronautics 
commissioner.  LawTence  E.  McCabe,  Is  spear- 
heading the  movement. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Aviation 
Officials  is  taking  a  mall  vote  on  a  resolu- 
tion by  Mr.  McCabe  to  support  the  LASAC 
program. 

The  April  bulletin  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Airport  Executives,  by  P.  R.  Hoyt. 

declares:  v..     ♦ 

"Anyone  feeling  strongly  on  thU  subject 
will  be  welcomed.  Congressional  support  Is 
necessary;  those  Interested  should  express 
their  support  to  their  Congressmen." 

Any  findings  as  to  congressional  opinions 
and  other  Info  should  be  relayed  to  LASAC 
promptly. 

Airlines  are  divided,  as  some  are  seeking 
to  discontinue  unprofitable  stops— and  most 
are  reluctant  to  antagonize  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  But  Gen.  Joseph  P.  Adams 
exec  of  the  Association  of  Local  Transport 
Airlines,  commended  the  ASM  report  of  last 
October,  bv  Albert  P.  Beltel.  Washington 
aviation   counsel   for    the   Tvrln   Cities    and 

LASAC 

since  the  AAAE  bulletin.  Mr.  Beltel  talked 
at  the  eastern  regional  meeting  of  AAAE  last 
month  Informal  discussions  also  were  held 
at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Airport  Opera- 
tors Council.  Not  one  adverse  note  has  been 
sounded. 


The  GI  BUI  of  Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONWECTICUT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20,  1964 
Mr     MONAGAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  Servicemen^s  Aid 
Act.  more  often  referred  to  as  the  GI  bill 
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of  rights,  was  marked  by  an  appreciative 
editorlsa  In  the  Danbury  (Conn.)  News- 
Times,  June  19,  1964. 

Often  In  the  course  of  debate  and  dis- 
cussion of  VA  legislation,  skeptical  voices 
ask  whether  the  expense  of  economic  as- 
sistance to  our  war  veterans  bears  fruit, 
and  whether  the  financial  outlay  Is  ulti- 
mately justified.  As  the  Danbury 
News-Times  has  pointed  out.  the  GI  bill 
of  1944  was  simply  a  case  of  spending 
money  to  make  more  money.  Not  only 
did  this  legislation  produce  the  greatest 
housing  boom  In  history,  but  it  provided 
for  extensive  education  and  Job  training 
so  that  the  ex-GI's  were  well  equipped  to 
go  out  and  make  vigorous  and  significant 
contributions  to  the  economic  system. 

It  is  always  gratifying  to  find  editorial 
recognition  of  a  Job  well  done,  particu- 
larly where  It  has  been  the  entire  coun- 
try which  has  benefited. 

I  am  happy  to  append  this  perceptive 
editorial. 

GI  Bill:  20-Tear  Endowmei*t  Policy 
The    20th    anniversary    of    the    GI    bill    of 
rlghta  Is  a  striking  reminder  that  times  of 
great  peril  often   produce  great  good.     The 
measure  signed  June  22,  1944.  was  formally 
known  as   the  Servicemen's  Aid  Act  of   1944. 
A    grateful    Congress   built    better    than    It 
could  have  known.     The  GI  bill  waa  the  cap- 
stone to  a  long  series  of  measures  enacted  by 
Congress — beginning     in      1940 — to     provide 
special   benefits   for  members  of  the   armed 
Bcrvlces  and  their  dependents.     The  benefits 
provided    In    the   earlier   measures,    covering 
such     matters     as    disability    compenpatton. 
honpltallzatlon,  pensions,  and  vocational  re- 
habilitation, were  for  the  most  part  the  .same 
83    extended    to    veterans    of   World    War    I. 
The  principal  additional  benefits  provided  by 
the   GI    bill    were   readjustment    allowances, 
guarantee  of  loans,  and  educational    allow- 
ances. 

The  bill  In  effect  had  been  pas.sed  before  It 
reached  the  floor  of  the  Senate  It  was 
sponsored  by  81  Members  and  all  other  Sen- 
ators hastened  to  announce  their  .support. 
The  vote  In  the  Senate  was  50  to  0;  In  the 
Hovise,  387  to  0. 

Nearly  9  million  veterans  collected  $3  2 
bliUon  for  unemployment  and  $600  million 
for  self-employment  during  a  postwar  per- 
iod when  Jobs  were  hard  to  find  This  was 
somewhat  more  than  the  original  e.stlm.ite  of 
the  cost  of  the  entire  bill.  Critics  railed  at 
the  "52-20  Club" — $20  a  week  for  52  week.s. 
But  Veterans'  Administration  data  show 
that  the  average  veteran  was  on  readjust- 
ment allowance  rolls  for  only  19  weeks. 
And  only  900.000  veterans  exhausted  their 
full  rights  to  this  benefit. 

The  GI  bin  turned  the  United  States  Into 
a  Nation  of  homeowners.  It  helped  build 
more  than  6  million  homes.  It  financed  one 
out  of  every  five  postwar  and  post-Korenn 
homes — an  Investment  of  almost  $58  bil- 
lion—In  the  greatest  housing  boom  In 
history. 

But  the  undreamt  miracle  of  the  GI  bill 
sprang  from  its  educational  allowances. 
The  bill  sent  almost  2.2  million  ex-GTs  to 
college.  Almost  half  of  all  World  War  II 
veterans  used  Its  crutch  to  attend  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities.  The  bill  gave  on- 
the-job  training  to  1.4  million  vets;  on-the- 
farm  training  to  700.000.  And  the  veterans 
on  campus  set  a  new  pattern  of  maturity 

The  GI  bin  provided  the  wherewithal  In 
the  making  of  450.000  engineers,  180,000 
doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses,  360.000  school- 
teachers, 150,000  scientists,  107,000  lawyers, 
343.000  accountants,  36,000  clergymen  17,000 
writers  and  journallsta.  288,000  metalworkers, 
138.000  electricians,  83,000  policemen  and 
firemen,  61,000  printers  and  typesetters  and 
700.000  businessmen. 


The  total  coat  of  the  education  program 
was  914.5  billion.  BubslAtance  allowances 
accounted  for  80  percent.  Nearly  all  the 
remainder  went  for  tulUon  and  training 
coeU.  Five  cents  out  of  every  dollar  went 
for  administration. 

The  GI  bill  gave  America  the  skilled  men 
and  women  she  urgenUy  needed  In  the 
aftermath  of  war.  And  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration concludes  that  the  bill  Is  pay- 
ing for  Itself  at  close  to  $1  billion  a  year — In 
the  additional  Income  taxes  paid  by  these 
trained  and  prosperous  veterans. 

It  has  Just  been  a  case  of  spending  money 
to  make  money. 


July  20 


Tribute  to  Members  of  Congress  by  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association's  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 


OF    TKZAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20.  1964 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
several  days  ago  the  national  president 
of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  paid 
tribute  to  three  outstanding  Members  of 
this  House  upon  the  occasion  of  pres- 
entation to  them  of  ROA's  honorary 
life  membership. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  share  the  high 
regard  which  ROA's  president  expressed 
for  K^THERINK  St.  aEORCi,  Harry  Shep- 
PARD  and  Dan  Flood,  and  I  consider  it 
noteworthy  that  particular  commenda- 
tion was  paid  Bob  Sikes  who  introduced 
the  president  of  the  association.  Rear 
Adm.  Edpar  H.  Reeder.  of  Helena.  Mont., 
who  is  ROA's  president.  In  paying  tribute 
to  these  four  Members  of  the  House  ex- 
pressed high  regard  for  this  entire  body. 
His  remarks  are  as  follows: 

Mr.  Sikes,  distinguished  gxiests.  ladles,  and 
gentlemen,  may  I  say,  Mr  Chairman,  that 
It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  Introduced  by  you. 
Montana  U  a  long  way  from  Florida,  and 
from  Washington.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  ever  visited  In  our  State.  But 
Bob  Sikes  means  something  to  us  In 
Montana.  Bob  Sikbs  represents  sound  na- 
tional defense  policy,  and  he  epitomizes  the 
cltlzen-reservlst  tradition— the  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  does  not  simply  talk 
about  protecting  our  freedoms  he  does 
something  about  It.  Thank  you  for  your 
kind  remarks.  Thank  you  for  taking  part 
In  this  modest  program. 

Throughout  the  years  ROA  has  been 
rather  close  to  the  Congress.  Since  our 
organization  In  1921,  and  our  first  conven- 
tion here  In  Washington  in  1922,  the  leaders 
of  ROA  have  looked  to  the  Congress — and 
the  Constitution  tells  us  we  should  look— 
for  support  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  for 
their  regulation. 

The  Issue  of  civilian  support  of  Armed 
Forces  historically  relates  to  the  constitu- 
tional provision  that  the  Army  and   Navy 

and  now  the  Air  Force,  the  Marine  Corps, 
and  the  Coast  Guard — cannot  establish 
policy  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  nor 
could  they  even  exist  except  by  the  will  of 
the  Congress.  The  reason  for  this  Is,  of 
course,  that  the  Congress  always  is  answer- 
able to  the  people  who  elect  them,  and  send 
them  to  Washington  as  their  represenutlves. 

With  that  background,  and  In  the  spirit 
of  encouraging  and  supporting  those  who 
represent  us  In  the  Congress,  ROA  is  prlv 
Ueged  to  pay  Its  own  tribute  to  three  Mem 


bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  cite  them  for  their  extraordinary  ser^ 
to  national  security. 

Congressman  HAsar  SHxpfAac.  of  Callfor 
nla.  has  served   In   the  House  for  nearly  so 
years.    During  this  time,  which  encompass*. 
World  war  II  and  the  Korean  war  perlodhe 
has  been  a  pillar  of  strength  in  the  causi  of 
national  security.     As  chairman  of  the  mih 
tary   Construction   Committee,   he  has  seen 
to  it  that  the  Armed  Forces  were  provided 
the    faclIlUes    for    their   training  and   prep- 
aratlon    for    defending    our    freedoms.    The 
ROA   is   indebted    to   HAaar   Shxppaiid      w« 
believe   the  United  States  of  America  is  in 
debted  to  him.     It  Is  a  privilege  at  this  time 
to  award  him  this  honorary  life  membershln 
In  our  association. 

Dan  Flood  Is  no  less  made  In  the  pattern 
of  the  patriot.  His  Interests  and  actlviues 
as  a  citizen  are  numerous.  Out  In  the  Far 
West,  we.  too.  know  of  Dan  Flood  and  the 
magnificent  Job  he  has  done  over  the  years 
In  unmasking  the  masked,  and  In  stripping 
to  the  heart  of  defense  problems.  In  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House 
m.any  policies  which  have  been  supported 
have  stemmed  from  his  keen  understanding 
of  their  implications.  He  has  been  a  cham- 
plon  of  sound  military  programs,  and  of  a 
sound  Reserve  program,  because  he  under- 
stands  what  they  mean  to  the  Nation  It 
Is  my  high  privilege  to  present  him  this 
membership  plaque  and  card,  and  to  wel- 
come him  into  honorary  life  membership 
In  ROA.  "^ 

My  last  presentation,  naturally.  U  the  most 
pleasant  one. 

This  lovely  lady  la  the  living  refutation  of 
any  suspicion  that  brains  and  charm  can- 
not be  combined. 

During  her  short  life  she  has  equaled  any 
of  her  male  colleagues  In  the  significance  of 
her   service.     Even    before   she   came   to   the 
Congress  18  years  ago.  she  already  had  earned 
the    respect   of    her    fellow    citizens    for    her 
leadership.     In  the  Congress,  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Reserves  duj-lng  one 
of  the  periods  when  the  Reserve  concept  was 
on    trial      The   sound   Judgments   which   she 
applied   to   the   problems   of  her  committee 
earned  her  new  respect  and  distinction      I 
think    It   Is    typical    that   only    on   June    23 
as   a   member  of    the   Rules   Committee    she 
presented   to  ^the  House  the  ROTC  bill    an- 
alyzing It  so  clearly  and  distinctly  that  there 
was  little  that  needed  to  be  said  afterward. 
We  In  ROA  are  proud  to  welcome  Mrs.  Kath- 
arine St.  George  to  the  distinction  of  hon- 
orary life  membership  in  our  association 


Award  of  Distin^ished  Serrice  Medal 
to    Hon.    Carl    Vinson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20.  1964 

Mr.  RIVERa  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  by  inserting  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  citation  which 
accompanied  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  that  was  awarded  to  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Vinson,  together  with  the 
speech  delivered  by  Secretary  of  Etefense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  In  connection  with 
the  award  of  the  medal,  during  the  cere- 
monies honoring  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Viwson]  at  Port  Lesley  J. 
McNair  on  June  26,  1964. 


196^ 

Secretary  McNamara's  remarks  were 
m^approprlate  for  this  memorable  oc- 
SSoit  and  the  cltaUon  accompanying 
S^  a^  of  the  Distinguished  Service 
uldJto  CARL  VINSON  speaks  for  It^f. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  have  bestow^ 
a  highly  deserved  honor  upon  our  most 
SlsUngulshedcoUeague.  No  one  who  has 
SS  the  privilege  of  knowing  Carl  Vm- 
soN  could  find  any  public  servant  in  the 
Wstory  of  the  Nation  more  deserving  of 
Se  honors  that  have  been  bestowed  upon 

him- 

fiPKBCH   DILIVERED    BY    SECRETARY    OT   DOTNSK 
SoBERT     S,     MCNAMARA     AWARDING     DISTIN- 
GUISHED BaaviCK  Medal  to  Chairman  Carl 
Vinson.  June  36.   1964 
We  meet   on  occasions  such   as  this  pri- 
marily to  honor  our  great  men— and  Carl 
VmsoN  is  a  great  man.     But  we  have  also 
I^S^r  motive,   which   Is  selfish:    We  hope 
that  some  of  their  vU^.ues  will  be  reflected 
beck  on  us  and  that  we  will  ourselves  be 
better  for  having  known  them.  ^  .  .^^^ 

For  myself,  certainly.  I  can  say  that  I  have 
nroflted   from   e»cti    day   of   the   more   than 
3  years  that  I  have  been  privileged  to  asso- 
ciate with  Ca«i,  Vinson  In  the  work  of  pre- 
serving the  Nation's  defense.     Wisdom,  after 
all     is  a  function   of   age.   and    Mr.   Vinson 
flr^t   took  his  seat  In   the   Congress  of  our 
country  2  years  before  I  was  born.     He  was 
15     years     old     when     Theodore     Roosevelt 
charged   up   San   Juan   HIU.      By   the   tUne   I 
came  along,  he  had  dealt  with  whole  genera- 
tions of  brash  young  men.     But  he  greeted 
them  all   as  he  did  me,  with  unfailing  cour- 
tesy   infinite  patience,  and  a  constant  readi- 
ness' to  Unpart  to  us  whatever  portion  of  his 
great  store  of  wisdom  we  were  able  to  absorb. 
Carl  Vinson  has  achieved  more  than  most 
men    ever    attempt.      None    has    more    fully 
earned  the  genUe  pleasures  of  retirement  or 
has    more   laurels    on    which    to    rest    while 
doing  It. 

Since  we  cannot  In  good  conscience  be- 
KTUdge  him  the  right  now  to  hand  on  to 
others  a  burden  he  has  carried  so  well  and 
so  far.  we  can  only  express  our  gratitude— 
and  our  belief  that  he  does  Indeed  leave  us 
wiser  than  he  found  vis. 

It  U  both  my  pleasure  and  honor  to  award 
to  Mr  Vinson  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  the  citation  for  which  will  be  read 
by  Mr.  Vance. 

To  Oarl  Vinson    for   exceptionally  meri- 
torious   and    distinguished    service    to    the 
Nation  In  a  poslUon  of  great  responsibility. 
Since  hU  elecUon  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United   States   In  November   1914,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee Mr.  Vinson  has  brought  to  the  service 
of  his  country  a  knowledge  of  military  af- 
fairs without  parallel.     With   deep  concern 
for  the  security  of  America,  and  with  a  pro- 
found understanding  of  the  relationship  of 
military   strength    to   that   security,   he    has 
championed  legislation  which   has  progres- 
sively strengthened  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Nation.     With  vigor,  fearless  integrity,  and 
selfless  devotion,  he  has  guided  his  commit- 
tee to   the  resolution  of  many  of  the  most 
complex    and    fundamental    problems    con- 
fronting  the   Defense    Establishment.      The 
Nation  U  indebted  to  him  and  his  committee 
for  the  fact  that  It  has  never  been  so  strong 
and  so  secure;    the  members  of   the   Armed 
Forces  are  Indebted  to  him  for  his  unending 
concern  for  their  welfare. 

Patriot  legislator,  statesman,  military  ex- 
pert and'  a  man  of  great  humanity— he  has 
eam'ed  the  deep  appreciation  of  hU  country, 
and  gained  the  affection  and  respect  of  all. 
At  the  direction  of  the  President,  the 
DlsUngulshed  Service  Medal  is  hereby  pre- 
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sented  to  Carl  Vinson  for  his  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  Armed  Forces  and  to 
the  Nation. 


June  26,  1964. 


Secretary  of  Defense, 


A  Dastardly  Crime  on  a  Georgia  Road 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or    CONNSCnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  23,  1964 

Mr  DADDARIO,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  was  shocked  recently  when  a 
cowardly  assassin  shot  down  from  arn- 
bush  a  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officer  in 
Georgia  on  his  way  home  to  Washing- 
ton from  a  tour  of  active  duty. 

The  murderer  of  Lt.  Col.  Lemuel  Penn 
apparently  did  not  know  of  the  outstand- 
ing record  of  his  victim.  He  fired  at  a  car 
containing  three  Reserve  officers  in  urn- 
form,  according  to  reports.  Others  m  his 
State  have  been  prompt  to  disavow  the 
act  and  to  urge  compUance  with  the  new 
civU  rights  legislation  which  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  factor  in  prompting  the 
crime.  But  the  crime  is  still  a  horrifying 
one  to  contemplate  in  our  Nation— the 
deliberate  extinction  of  a  man  who  was 
dedicating  his  life  not  only  to  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth  in  civil  life,  but  to  the 
training  and  preparation  for  defense  of 

his  country.  „  _,     ^ 

The  Catholic  Transcript  in  Hartford 
has  written  a  thorough  and  Illuminating 
editorial  on  some  of  the  factors  involved 
in  this  dastardly  crime.  I  offer  it  for 
the  Record  and  I  want  to  call  particular 
attention  to  the  questions  It  raises  with 
respect  to  the  way  that  blind,  unrea- 
soning prejudice  can  rob  our  Nation  of 
the  full  potential  of  all  our  people. 
Lemitel  Penn  :  American  Asset 


Many  who  oppose  civil  rights  and  social 
equality  for  Americans  who  happen  to  be 
black,  point,  in  attempted  Jtistiflcation  of 
their  position,  to  the  Negro  at  his  worst. 
That  is,  the  Negro  who  Is  uneducated  and 
unskilled,  corrupt  and  perhaps  even  crimi- 
nal Curiously,  they  do  not  advocate  re- 
striction and  repression  for  whites  because 
whites  Include  sUnilar  cases  In  their  num- 
ber. Rather,  they  insist  that  the  Negro  who 
is  poor,  ignorant,  and  wayward  (almost  en- 
tirely as  the  result  of  immemorial  Uajustlce 
to  him)  is  somehow  typical,  is  somehow  de- 
finitive of  those  of  his  color,  and  that  there- 
fore all  of  his  color  should  be  perpetually 
kept  in  one  or  another  form  of  servitude. 

Last  week  Lemuel  A.  Penn.  a  Negro  who 
gave  the  lie  to  this  canard,  was  murdered  in 
Georgia.  Mr.  Penn  was  director  of  the  voca- 
tional high  schools  in  Washington.  D.C. 
Which  means  that  he  was  an  educated  man 
and  an  educator,  a  person  of  such  gifts  and 
attainments  as  to  merit  one  of  the  top  posi- 
tions in  the  school  system  of  the  national 
capital.  In  addition,  he  was  a  Ueutenant 
colonel  in  the  Army  reserve,  a  rank  requiring 
intelligence  and  superior  qualities  of  leader- 
ship. By  what  he  was  and  what  he  had 
achieved,  Mr.  Penn  proved  that  the  Negro,  if 
given  a  chance  such  as  U  common  to  whites, 
can  compete  on  equal  terms  and  can  be  an 
asset  to  our  society. 

It  is  probably  going  too  far  to  argue  that 
his  killing  is  evidence  that  the  white  racist 


seeks  to  eliminate  the  accomplished  Negro 
In  order  to  destroy  any  case  for  the  black 
man's  inmate  equality  with  the  white.  This 
murder  appears,  so  far  at  least,  to  have  been 
a  randMn  affair,  with  the  murderer  unaware 
of  the  identity  and  record  of  his  victim. 
Even  so.  the  crime  points  up  the  utter  mad- 
ness of  racism.  Mr.  Penn  was  killed  because 
he  was  a  Negro.  He  was  killed  because  of 
hatred  of  the  Negro  as  such  and  determina- 
tion to  terrorize  his  kind  so  as  to  keep  them 
in  the  place  which  prejudice  and  spite  have 
arbitrarily  assigned  them. 

This  is  what  happens  when  such  insanity 
runs  wild.  A  man  who  personifies  the  Ne- 
gro's ability  to  take  an  equal  position  Ui  an 
Integrated  society,  to  hold  his  own  there, 
and  to  contribute  to  its  successful  function- 
ing and  welfare,  is  senselessly  wiped  out. 
The  responsibility  lies  on  all  who  in  any  way 
foster  or  even  tolerate  the  idea  of  the  Negro's 
inferiority  and  Justify  his  detention  in  a 
subordinate  status  and  a  second-class  cit- 
izenship. 

The  Negro  people  have  suffered  a  loss   In 
the  death  of  Lemuel   A.  Penn.     But  much 
more  are  the  American  people  as  a  whole  the 
losers  In  this  instance.    For  a  man  who  was 
an    asset    not    only    in    what    he    personally 
achieved  but  also  In  the  symboUc  signific- 
ance that  his  achievement  had  for  our  so- 
ciety   has   been   wantonly   wasted.     Is    this 
what  we  want  to  have  happen  to  the  incal- 
culable   Negro    potential    for    enriching    our 
society?    Are  we  determined  to  waste  that? 
In  conscience,  we  can  have  no  such  Intent. 
And  in  fact,  we  are  not  going  to  be  allowed 
to   perpetrate   such   a   wrong,   whatever    our 
Intent     Por  the  Negro  Is  inexorably  moving 
forward,   moving   up   to   hU   rightful    place, 
and  the  racUtS.  sophisticated  or  unsophis- 
ticated, whether  their  weapons  are  guns  or 
words  or   evasions  or  equivocations,  cannot 
stop  him. 

Statement  by  Congressman  Thompson 
Stresses  Importance  of  Keeping  Pub- 
lic AdTised  on  Work  of  Their  Rep- 
resentatiTes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

or   LOmSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20.  1964 


Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
we  all  would  agree  that  this  Nation  could 
not  remain  the  free  country  we  know  it 
to  be  today  were  it  not  possible  for  our 
people  to  be  kept  weU  Informed  and  pro- 
vided with  factual  information  by  which 
to  Judge  the  work  of  their  Representa- 
tivcs. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  caU 
attention  to  the  following  statement  by 
our  colleague.  Congressman  T.  A. 
Thompson,  reporting  on  his  activities  in 
behalf  of  his  constituents: 
To  My  Good  Friends  and  Constituents: 

The  past  12  years  have  been  important 
ones  in  preparing  for  the  future  of  our  peo- 
Dle  and  I  feel  I  should  give  you  a  progress 
repi>rt  at  thU  tune.  Many  things  have  oc- 
cun-ed  which  have  proved  most  b«oeficial 
to  our  areas.  whUe.  of  course,  some  things 
have  transpired  which  have  not.  in  my 
opinion,  been  necessary  for  securing  the  wel- 
fare of  our  people.  Nevertheless,  over  the 
years  I  have  worked  with  those  who  share 
my  belief  that  for  America  to  advance  and 
be  strong  we  must  work  as  a  team. 
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In    the    spirit    of    teamwork    during    this 
period  of  tense  domestic  and  International 
unrest.  I  have  been  vigilant  to  every  problem 
arising  In  Congress  to  the  extent  that  my 
voting   record    has    been   documented   at   93 
percent  attendance.     The   7   percent  of   the 
time  for  which  I  am  not  recorded  was  spent, 
for  the  most  part,  In  meetings  In  and  away 
from    my    office    on    problems    affecting    the 
Seventh  District  Involving  such   matters   as 
persuading     Secretary     Udall     to     visit     our 
district    (In   connection    with   my   efforts    to 
better     accommodate     our     sportsmen     and 
hunters),    and    In    securing    approval    of    a 
$300,000  four-rlver-basln  Corps  of  Enijlneers 
survey    In    our    areas     (consistent    with    my 
fight    for    development    and    conservation    of 
our    water    resources,    streams    and    rivers). 
Of  course.  In  attending  meetings  In  lieu  of 
answering  certain   quorum   calls   I   have  al- 
ways exercised  my  best  Judgment  In  weigh- 
ing the  relative  Importance  of  the  considera- 
tions  on    the    floor    against    the    matter    on 
which    I    am    working,    and    whether    U    has 
been  established   by  the  leadership  that  the 
result  of  the  vote  will  be  an  overwhelming 
majority  either  for  or  against — such  as  was 
the  case  on  the  bill   extending  the  Federal 
Airport  Act  which  passed  by  a  vote  of  298  to 
11    and    which    I   missed   because    I   was    in- 
volved   in    a    meeting   concerning   some    In- 
dustrial problems  In  Lake  Charles. 

Recently  I  gave  a  press  r^sum*  of  what 
has  occurred  over  the  years  involving  prob- 
lems facing  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict and  my  efforts  and  attitudes  In  resolv- 
ing them.  In  the  event  you  did  not  note 
this  statement  In  the  local  newspapers.  I 
should  like  to  quote  principal  sections  of  the 
report  : 

•TKirlng  the  past  12  years.  I  have  gained 
positions  of  seniority  on  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  on  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries — both  of  which 
are  vital  to  the  economy  of  our  district. 
Currently.  I  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  .-md 
my  position  as  head  of  this  subcommittee 
has  served  ua  well  In  matters  of  great  in- 
terest to  350.000  sportsmen  In  Louisiana.  I 
am  happy  to  report  we  can  now  look  forward 
to  a  better  and  more  reasonable  set  of  hunt- 
ing regulations.  Including  an  early  u-al  sea- 
son In  Louisiana. 

"Briefly,  I   want  to  reiterate  my  platform 
and   outline  my  accomplishments  and   alms 
for  the  people  of  the  Seventh  District      You 
have  no  doubt  seen  In  the  news  recently  that 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain  an  important  sur- 
vey on  flood  control,  navigation  and  drainage 
which  Is  so  essenUal  to  the  farming  interests 
of  our  whole  dlstrtct.     Over  the  years,  there 
have   been   projects  for   Bayou   Courtabloau. 
dredging  of  the  Atchafalaya  River,  develop- 
ment of  the  Mermentau  Channel,  and  many 
important    ImprovemenU    on    the    Calcasieu 
River— all  of  which  have  helped  to  create  ac- 
tive  Interest   among  developers  of    Industry 
in    our    district.     The    evidence    of    projects 
completed   and    those  currently   under   con- 
struction show  conclusively.  In  my  opinion, 
that  my   past  performance  as   Congressman 
from  the  Seventh  District  has  not  been  idle 
talk.     When   It  is  considered   that  there  are 
434    other    congressional    districts    over    the 
Nation  In  competition  with  us.  I  am  sure  we 
can   all   agree    that   the  Seventh   District   of 
LoulsUna  has  received  a  lions  share  In  the 
return  of  our  tax  dollars  for  various  commu- 
nity and  public  works  projects  In  our  areas 
This,   of   course,    is   where    taxpayers'    funds 
rightly  belong.     Some  years  ago.  as  many  of 
you  will  recall.  I  began  to  work  on  legislation 
making     possible     the     Toledo    Bend     Dam 
Today  If  you  travel  to  the  Sabine  River  area 
you  will  see  it  is  quickly  becoming  a  reality 
Not   only   will    this  dam   be   a   boom   to   the 
sportsmen,   but  It  will  also  greatly  enhance 
the   economy   of  our  entire   area      As   I   am 
sure  you  have  been  aware.   In   recent  years 
there  has  been  a  definite  and  ominous  sign 
of  Federal  Interference  in  matters  affecting 


the  everyday  lives  of  our  people.     I  have  con- 
slBtenUy   worked    to   maintain   our   position 
and  have  fought  with  others  who  feel  as  we 
do — I.e.,  that  we  are  well  equipped  to  manage 
our  own  busineaa  without  outside  interven- 
tion   and    simply    want   the   Government    to 
give   us   back   that   which   Is  rightfully  ours 
through  the  distribution  of  taxpayers'  funds. 
"In  the  fleld  of  agriculture,  our  rice  farm- 
ers  liave   prospered  during   the   past  several 
years.     In  Washington  we  work  as  a  special- 
ized  team  and   I  am  sure  that  you  know   I 
have  been  accepted  as  a  member  of  that  team 
In  good  sunding.     Other  than  my  work  on 
merchant  marine  and  flsheries  and  matters 
involving  flood  control  and  drainage.  I  have 
been   designated   as   the   'rice   man"   and   my 
efforts  with   the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  other  Members  of  Congress  have  resulted 
In  opening  up  world  markets  for  additional 
rice  sales.     Also,  with  the  enlightened  lead- 
ership of  the  rice  Industry  we  have  managed 
to  publicize  the  value  of  rice  as  a  food  to  the 
extent    that    domestic    consumption    is    in- 
creasing   each    year.      Consequently.    I    look 
forward  to  many  years  of  sound  agricultural 
economy  In  our  areas. 

"We  In  Washington  have  been  successful 
In  commanding  the  Nation's  attention  In  the 
protection  of  our  beef  cattle  industry,  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  no  foreign  imposition 
will  disrupt  Its  status. 

"I  have  been  Instrumental  In  developing 
the  food  stamp  program.  I  am  certain  It 
win  soon  be  accepted  nationwide  and  our 
great  surpluses  of  farm  pnxlucts  will  be 
made  available  to  people  who  need  and  de- 
servo  them  without  the  loes  of  dignity. 

"I  have  fought  for  a  continuation  of  the 
American  heritage  of  neighborllneas  where 
other  countries  are  concerned,  and  It  Is  my 
belief  that  after  taking  care  of  our  own 
people,  if  we  have  an  excess  of  food  and  flber 
we  should  give  assistance  to  other  nations 
by  shipments  of  these  products  to  them  In- 
stead of  through  the  wasteful  processes  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  wlilch  Is  paid  for 
by  the  taxpayers'  dollars.  We  simple  do  not 
have  a  surplus  of  money. 

"Over  the  years,  we  of  the  Louisiana  team 
have  layed  the  ground  work  for  an  equlUble 
solution  to  the  tldelands  problem.  Meetings 
are  currently  being  held  by  ourselves  and 
the  State  administration  In  order  that  we 
may  prceent  a  united  front  In  demanding 
a  Just  settlement.  I  am  confldent  that 
within  a  year  we  will  have  proven  our  case 
and  will  have  established  agreements  which 
will  be  to  our  advantage. 

"I  am  sure  that  State,  parish  and  city 
officials  throughout  the  district  know  that 
In  my  service  as  a  full-time  Congressman  I 
have  helped  to  develop  many  things  which 
have  added  to  the  economy  of  our  areas  and 
to  the  comfort  of  many  of  our  people.  The 
seventh  district  Is  first  In  the  development 
of  Interstate  and  other  highways  In  which 
I  have  been  able  to  assist  because  of  my 
membership  on  the  Public  Road*  Sumcom- 
mlttee. 

"In  the  matter  of  national  security,  I  have 
consistently  followed  the  premise  that  If 
America  Is  to  remain  strong  we  must  defeat 
communism  by  showing  our  economic  well- 
being  In  order  to  Inspire  peoples  of  other 
nations  to  demand  a  government  which 
would  allow  them  to  enjoy  life  and  liberty 
as  we  do.  Of  course,  we  must  also  continue 
our  military  strength  In  order  to  protect  our 
'government  by  laws'  from  being  threat- 
ened by  a  communUtlc  "government  by 
man." 

•"With  these  two  strengths  evident  In  our 
Nation,  Russia  will  always  be  afraid  to 
chance  annihilation  by  overt  action.  Tou 
may  rest  assured  that  our  Nation  is  stronger 
today  than  It  has  ever  been  I  am  in  a  po- 
sition to  know,  and  those  who  would  cast 
doubts  on  the  dedication  and  sincerity  of 
our  country's  leaders  simply  weaken  our  ef- 
forts by  Greeting  doubts  and  suspicions  in 
the  minds  of  socne  of  our  people. 
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"I  hav3  suted  the  same  platform  everv 
2  years  since  I  first  asked  for  your  support  as 
your  Representative  In  Congress.  This  pUt 
form  has  not  changed  and  even  thouKh 
much  of  it  has  been  accomplished.  I  accn»t 
these  accomplishments  not  as  a  diploma  of 
graduation,  but  rather  as  a  challenge  to 
move  on  to  greater  things. 

•"While  not  going  into  the  details  of  mv 
alms  for  the  people  of  the  seventh  district. 
I  wuuld  8lmp!y  like  to  state  that  my  repre- 
sentation of  you  is  my  llfe"8  ambition  and 
If  given  the  opportunity.  It  Is  a  challeng^ 
which  I  shall  continue  to  meet.  I  want  to 
help  to  truly  bal.ince  agriculture  with  In- 
diistry.  I  want  to  represent  all  of  the  people 
of  our  district  In  order  that  education  and 
an  opportunity  of  choice  In  careers  might  be 
made  available  to  our  youth  In  the  pursuit 
of  their  hap->lne«.  Further.  I  pledge  never 
to  forget  our  responsibilities  In  caring  for 
thos-  who  cannot  care  for  themselves." 

I  truly  feel  that  It  Is  my  responsibility  and 
duly  to  make  these  views  and  developmenu 
known  to  you  In  order  that  you  may  be  awars 
that  my  representation  of  you  In  Congress 
has  been  based  on  and  In  aooordace  with 
what  you  have  Af  ked  of  me  during  my  tenure 
in  office  the  past  12  years.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  appreciate  and  Invlts  your  sug- 
gestlors  and  construcUve  criticism  In  order 
that  my  efforts  In  your  behalf  can  continue 
to  be  compatible  with  your  wishes.  Rest 
assured  that  I  shall  renrmln  alert  to  the 
problems  In  our  areas  and  our  Nation  as  • 
whole. 


Capitaiidnf  on  Ovr  Export  Opportunitiei 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or    CONICBCTICtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVKS 
Monday.  July  20.  1964 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
crease in  our  exports  over  the  pa«t  year 
may  well  indicate  a  greater  opportunity 
than  appears  at  first  glance.  Eliot 
Janeway.  the  noted  economist,  haa 
pointed  out  <ln  a  column  which  appeared 
In  the  Chicai?o  Tribune  on  July  2.  1964, 
that  this  increase  is  not  so  much  the 
product  of  a  hustling  sales  force  as  it 
it  a  reflection  of  a  very  great  need 
abroad. 

We  are  often  unaware  of  this  demand. 
Many  European  and  Asian  economies, 
unlike  our  own.  are  at  full  employment. 
There  Is  even  an  employment  shortage 
in  some  areas.  For  this  reason,  those 
nations  are  ready  and  able  to  pay  cash 
for  finished  products. 

Given  an  affirmative  decision  on  the 
question  of  making  sales,  the  demand 
should  be  met  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
vide maximum  benefits  on  both  sides. 
Mr.  Janeway  has  noted  that  the  objec- 
tives of  our  trade  policy  as  well  as  those 
of  our  labor  policy  can  best  be  served  by 
exporting  finished  products  rather  than 
raw  materials.  The  greater  the  value 
of  our  exports,  the  more  favorable  will 
be  our  balance  of  trade.  Furthermore, 
by  striving  to  put  as  much  labor  Into 
the  goods  as  is  practically  feasible,  we 
tend  to  ease  our  own  unemployment  sit- 
uation. 

By  fostering  an  energetic  trade  policy 
to  meet  this  demand  we  not  only  atim- 
ulate  our  own  labor  force  and  implement 
a  favorable  import-export  balance,  but 
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„e  provide  our  neighbors  with  needed 
eoods.  Here  Is  a  real  opportunity  for 
f oSg^  trade  which,  far  from  costing  us 
a  cent,  works  toward  our  economic  weU- 

^^lilre  Is  Mr.  Janeway's  provocative 
article: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  July  2.  1M41 

EXPOET  RISK  Not   Dm  to   UB.  S/ojts  Skill 

(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

NEW  YORK.  July  1.— It  would  be  Imprudent 
to  let  any  Improvement  In  our  export  busi- 
ness KO  to  our  heads.  If  we're  moving  more 
products  out  of  the  country,  the  reason  is 
not  any  sales  drive  on  the  part  of  US.  ex- 
porters, but  because  our  customers  need  to 
step  up  their  buying  here. 

The  most  obvious  example  is  grain.  Not 
lust  Russia,  but  all  of  Eastern  and  Northern 
Europe  had  a  bad  crop  year  (Including  coun- 
tries like  Hungary,  counted  upon  to  be  grain 
exporters).  Moreover,  this  happened  at  a 
time  when  political  and  economic  pressures 
all  through  Etirope.  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain,  have  upgraded  living  standards  in 
general  and  diet  in  particular. 

The  wonder  is  not  that  we  exported  more 
grain  but  that  we  didn't  sell  the  outside 
world  more  American  food  products.  Amer- 
icanlsatlon  of  living  standards  U  the  demand 
everywhere.  Europe  and  Japan  have  been 
Increasing  their  manufacture  of  cars,  appli- 
ances and  other  consiuner  hard  goods  which 
we  take  for  granted  as  part  of  the  American 
standard  of  living.  But.  with  money  chas- 
ing goods  in  both  markets,  there  U  lltUe 
doubt  that  a  broad  U.S.  export  offensive 
would  sell  a  lot  more  U.S.  food  products- 
canned  goods  and  baby  goods,  for  example. 

XJMITU)  STATB9  LOBT  ADVANTAGB 

As  far  as  Industrial  exports  go,  the  history 
of  our  foreign  selling  leaves  something  to  be 
desired,  too.  A  generation  ago.  we  enjoyed 
a  booming  auto  export  business— because  of 
our  headst&rt  in  auto  mass  production. 
Then  the  rest  of  the  world  began  to  catch 
UP  Once  the  rest  of  the  world  began  to 
compete,  we  lost  our  export  business  along 
with  our  headstart. 

Not  so  many  years  ago.  the  hustling  auto 
salesman  was  the  20th  century  successor  to 
the  Yankee  trader.  He  still  Is— along  main 
street  But  there's  a  competitive  selling  Job 
to  be  done  for  American  vehicles  abroad  that 
we've  been  neglecting. 

Our  big  postwar  airplane  export  market 
seems  to  be  following  the  same  pattern.  So 
is  the  export  market  for  our  heavy  equip- 
ment, which  rose  In  the  wake  of  the  boom 
In  U  S  capital  Investment  abroad.  But  It 
seems  as  If  we  didn't  make  many  sales  to 
outsiders.  Por  ovu-  capital  goods  markets 
abroad  are  apparently  topping  out  with  our 
exports  of  capital.  This  should  put  us  on 
notice  that  a  good  deal  of  the  sales  of  our 
Industrial  products  abroad  have  really  repre- 
sented captive  business. 

SHOWS   rORKICN   NEKD 

There's  another  category  of  hard  goods 
exporU  on  the  rise.  These  are  our  natural 
products,  like  copper  and  molybdenum,  lum- 
ber, and  hides.  But.  as  with  grain,  the  ex- 
part  push  Is  not  a  dividend  on  better  U.S. 
selling:  It's  an  expression  of  greater  foreign 
need. 

With  the  entire  free  world  market  for  U.S. 
exports  in  the  throes  of  a  wide  open  infla- 
tionary boom,  and  with  the  Communist 
world  on  trial  to  raise  consumption  levels. 
thU  Is  a  golden  opportunity  to  Improve  our 
sales  export  selling  result*— to  reassert  oi^ 
competitiveness  Internationally  and  to  export 
our  exports  In  order  to  reduce  our  unem- 
ployment and  our  domesUc  cost.  If  we  can  t 
take  advantage  of  the  world's  need  tar  oui 
manufacturwl  goods  now,  we  never  wUL 
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There's  one  big  new  market  crying  for  tis 
to  make  a  start  at  hard  selling.  It's  the 
satellite  countrlee— Rumania,  Poland.  Csiech- 
oslovakU,  Hungary.  The  Inflation  ridden 
industries  of  Western  Exirope  cant  divert 
more  of  their  strained  capaclUee  to  exports. 
This  is  one  compeUtlon  neither  Russia  nor, 
certainly,  China,  have  the  wherewithal  to 
get  into  Theee  customers,  who  are  anxious 
and  able  to  pay  cash,  wUl  be  glad  to  take 
the  manufactxired  products  we  need  to  ship. 
If  for  example.  Instead  of  letting  them  Just 
buy  hides  or  copper  or  lumber,  we  sell  them 
leather  and  wire  and  prefabricated  housing, 
we'll  be  on  our  way. 
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Goldwater  Sticki  to  HU  Principle 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20,  1964 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
writers  and  columnists  would  have  us 
believe  sharp  differences  of  opinion  evi- 
denced at  the  Republican  convention  Ls 
something  neW  under  the  sun  and  will 
result  in  an  irreparable  split  in  the  GOP. 
A  review  of  history  would  show  that  this 
is  completely  erroneous. 

We  will  recall  that  for  a  time.  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  Republican  Congress 
worked  together  well  enough,  but  sharp 
disagreement  arose  in  1864.    It  is  most 
interesUng  to  note  that  the  disagree- 
ment arose  over  an  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution.     Lincoln  had  propounded 
a  particular  plan  for  the  reconstruction 
of  Southern  SUtes.    Senator  Benjamin 
Wade,  who  was  raised  in  Massachusetts, 
the  formidable  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  War.  and  Congress- 
man Henry  Winter  Davis,  of  Maryland,  a 
keen,  acrid,  and  fluent  man  who  was 
powerful  with  the  House,  carried  a  bill 
under  which  a  State  could  only  be  re- 
constructed on  the  congressional  plan, 
which  differed  from  Lincoln's. 

Lincoln  felt  the  Wade-Davis  biU  would 
have  repressed  loyal  efforts  already  made 
to  establish  State  governments  in  the 
South.  It  contained  also  a  provision 
imposing  the  aboUtion  of  slavery  on  every 
such  reconstructed  SUte.  The  President 
felt  the  bill  was  certainly  in  itself  fla- 
grantly unconstitutional;  and  the  only 
conclusive  way  of  abolishing  slavery  was 
the  constitutional  amendment,  for  which 
Lincoln  was  now  anxious. 

The  Wade-Davis  bill  came  to  Lincoln 
for  signature  in  the  last  hours  of  the 
session,  and.  amidst  frightened  protests 
from  friendly  legislators  then  in  his 
room,  he  let  it  lie  there  unsigned,  till  it 
expired  with  the  session,  and  went  on 
with  his  work.  This  was  in  July  1864; 
his  reelection  was  at  stake. 

Some  said  that  Lincoln  might  be 
giving  extreme  offense  to  the  strongest 
Republicans.  "If  they  choose."  said 
Lincoln,  "to  make  a  point  of  this  I  do 
not  doubt  that  they  can  do  harm."  And. 
indeed,  those  powerful  men.  Wade  and 
Davis,  now  declared  against  Lincoln's  re- 
nominaUon  with   abiUty   and  extraor- 


dinary   bitterness, 
added: 

At  all  events  I  must  keep  scone  conscious- 
ness of  being  somewhere  near  right.  I  must 
keep  some  standard  or  principle  fixed  within 
myself. 

Prior  to  the  convention,  Lincoln  wrote 
to  a  friend : 

From  time  to  time  I  have  done  and  said 
what  appeared  to  me  proper  to  do  and  say. 
The  pubUc  knows  It  aU.  It  obliges  nobody 
to  follow  me.  and  I  trust  It  obliges  me  to 
follow  nobody. 

The  Republican  convention  of  1864  was 
a  stormy  affair.     Indeed,  some  serious 
politicians  had  been  anxious  to  postpone 
the  convention,  fearing  that  the  ignorant 
delegates  were  not  yet  imbued  with  that 
contempt  for  Lincoln  which  they  had 
worked  up  among  themselves.    However, 
Lincoln  was  relying  on  the  fact  that  ordi- 
nary citizens,  called  upon  now  and  then 
to  decide  a  broad  and  grave  issue,  often 
judge  with  greater  calm  than  is  possi- 
ble to  any.  including  the  poUticians  and 
the  journalists.    Actually,  after  Lincoln's 
renomination,    unanimity    among    Re- 
publicans was  secured  and  the  political 
crisis  of  1864,  the  most  anxious  moment 
of  the  war,  was  resolved  in  November. 

"Seldom  in  history,"  wrote  Emerson 
in  a  letter  after  the  elecUon,  "was  so 
much  staked  upon  a  popular  vote.  I  sup- 
pose never  in  history." 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  joumiallsts  do  their 
homework  and  editorialize  objectively. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  the 
following  three  editorials  which  are  ex- 
ceUent  examples  of  this  type  of  report- 
ing: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  July 

19,  19641 

A  Realist  Looks  at  GOP  Chances 

(By  Karl  E.  Meyer) 

(San  Francisco. —These  scraps  of  an  old 

news  story  were  found  by  a  reporter  In  search 

of  evidence  that  the  conventional  wisdom  of 

July  can  be  the  edible  words  of  November.) 

Ckicaoo,  July  1860.— With  the  nomination 
of  Abraham  Uncoln,  the  Republican  Party 
has  picked  Its  weakest  candidate  and  made 
certain  the  overwhelming  election  of 
Stephen  Douglas,  the  Democrat,  who  beat 
Mr.  Lincoln  once  and  who  Is  plainly  going 
to  do  It  again. 

Moreover,  I  can  confidently  predict  that 
those  Europeans  who  are  concerned  about 
farfetched  possibilities  of  clvU  war  are  pro- 
foundly mistaken,  though  there  Is  talk  of 
violence  at  the  extremist  fringes;  In  the 
mainstream  of  American  politics  the  theme 
is  peace  and  reconciliation. 

This  reporter  also  had  the  Impression  that 
the  Republican  Party,  now  4  years  old.  has 
an  extremely  dim  future.  At  this  Chicago 
convenUon.  It  became  clear  that  the  party 
has  a  fatal  attraction  for  cranks,  who  fiock 
to  It  like  bluebotUes  to  the  carcass  of  a 
horse.  Outside  the  convenUon  hall  I  saw 
little  old  ladles  In  lawn  tetmis  shoes  march- 
ing In  support  of  this  strange  doctrinaire 
paxty. 

In  retrospect,  the  RepubUcan  ccmventlon 
crossed  the  divide  when  it  ignored  the  ad- 
vice of  the  eastern  wing  and  erf  editors  like 
Horace  Greeley  of  the  New  York  Tribune  who 
were  In  favor  of  Senator  Wllham  Seward, 
of  New  York.  Or  It  oould  have  picked  an- 
other weU-known  figure.  Senator  Salmcai  P. 
Chase,  of  Ohio,  a  man  who  has  the  look 
and  stature  oiM  expects  In  a  presidential 
candidate. 
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But  the  delegates  were  not  Interested  In 
nominating  the  man  with  the  best  chance 
of  winning.  They  turned  Instead  to  a  Uttle- 
known  figure  who  has  held  only  one  na- 
tional office — a  single  term  In  the  House  of 
Represenatlves,  and  that  more  than  a  decade 
ago. 

The  powerful  eastern  wing  of  the  party 
does  not  like  the  choice  at  all.  Concerned 
party  managers  point  out  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
win  face  one  of  the  master  politicians  of  the 
age,  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  a  man  with 
a  genius  for  unifying  and  for  occupying  the 
broad  center  of  the  road. 

Not  only  will  the  Republicans  face  a  Dem- 
ocratic Party  pledged  to  moderation,  but 
Mr.  Lincoln  will  be  continually  embarrassed 
by  extremists  In  his  own  ranks.  The  party  Is 
filled  with  apostles  of  antlslavery,  free  soil, 
free  love,  funny  money  schemes.  It  Is  Incon- 
ceivable that  a  party  so  plagued  by  a  lunatic 
fringe  could  ever  become,  like  the  old  Whig 
Party,  a  respectable  p>olltlcal  vehicle. 

Some  Republicans  want  to  blow  up  the 
country  rather  than  reach  a  settlement  with 
Southern  States  on  slavery.  Their  allies  are 
radical  Negro  agitators  whose  flery  words 
about  freedom  only  hurt  their  own  cause  and 
advance  the  chances  of  Mr.  Douglas.  It  Is 
utterly  Inconceivable  that  the  South  could 
ever  support  any  candidate  of  this  party. 

In  short,  the  Republican  Party  Is  a  section- 
al party  that  can  only  win  If  the  Democrats 
should  split.  It  is  expected  that  some  fan- 
tastic proslavery  elements  In  the  Democratic 
Party  might  balk  at  Mr.  Douglas.  But  this 
defection  should  only  make  clearer  to  the 
mass  of  American  voters  that  Senator  Doug- 
las, who  Is  rightly  known  as  the  little  giant, 
Is  a  giant  of  moderation  and  good  sense. 

Quite  possibly,  Mr.  Douglas  might  lose 
Mississippi  and  Alabama  to  proslavery  Dem- 
ocrats. Quite  p>06slbly,  Mr.  Lincoln  may 
carry  some  of  the  extremist  New  England 
States.  But  the  election  will  be  decided  In 
the  big  populous  centers  like  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia.  Can  we  honestly 
believe  that  urban  voters  will  choose,  at  this 
perilous  moment,  an  utter  unknown  with 
little  political  experience  over  a  candidate 
of  the  natural  majority  party  of  the  United 
States? 

Realistic  Republicans  share  my  view,  and 
see  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  sacrificial  candidate. 
They  are  looking  ahead  to  seizing  the  party 
machinery  in  the  next  campaign.  They  have 
polls  to  show  that  the  so-called  Rallsplltter 
hasn't  a  chance.  "Elect  Lincoln,"  one  Re- 
publican said  to  me,  "why,  there's  about  as 
much  chance  that  the  country  would  elect 
a  Missouri  haberdasher  or  an  Irish  Catholic 
from  Boston." 


[From  the  Washington   (DC  )    Evening  Star, 
July  18,  1964) 

Rugged  Candor  Has  an  Appeal  -Goi.dwater 
Sticks  to  His  Principle,  Lets  the  Major- 
ity  Come  to  Him 

(By  Max  Preedman) 

San  Francisco. — Senator  Goldwaters  ac- 
ceptance speech  was  at  once  strange  and 
strangely  Impressive. 

He  began  to  speak  after  Richard  Nixon,  by 
a  skillful  appeal,  had  set  the  stage  for  an 
Invocation  of  Republican  strength  and  the 
traditional  attack  on  the  Democrats  in  power. 

That  is  not  the  kind  of  speech  the  country 
heard.  For  long  minutes  Senator  Goldwater 
spoke  like  a  rather  proey  professor  explain- 
ing the  principles  of  conservatism  to  an 
audience  of  true  believers.  He  seemed  more 
eager  to  clear  his  own  mind  than  to  win  po- 
litical converts. 

What  did  the  country  see?  It  saw  a 
thoughtful  man  deeply  troubled  by  the 
growth  of  Federal  Government,  alarmed  by 
the  challenge  of  communism,  and  committed 
to  the  principles  of  personal  freedom  with 
stubborn  and  passionate  zeal.     There  sure- 


ly has  never  been  &n  acceptance  speech  In 
which  the  candidate  made  so  few  concessions 
to  the  doubtful  voters  whom  he  must  win 
to  hlB  side  If  he  iB  to  have  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess in  the  campaign.  He  virtually  said  that 
the  voters  must  take  him  as  he  stands,  for 
he  has  no  Intention  of  making  his  conserva- 
tive principles  fuzzy  and  futile  by  a  specious 
app>eal  to  those  who  do  not  share  his  views. 

Perhaps  this  rugged  candor  will  have  Its 
own  kind  of  electoral  appeal.  At  this  mo- 
ment It  must  be  said  that  Senator  Oold- 
WATKR  Is  choosing  a  curious  way  to  make  the 
Republican  Party,  a  minority,  the  choice  of  a 
majority  of  the  voters.  But  it  is  best  to  re- 
serve Judgment  on  this  matter  until  the 
shape  of  the  campaign  becomes  visible.  For 
Senator  Goldwater,  after  his  unexpected 
triumph,  has  earned  the  right  to  test  the 
popularity  of  the  conservative  faith  and  to 
confound  the  skeptics.  If  he  can. 

What  we  are  seeing  now  is  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  oracles  of  the  press  and  the  judg- 
ment of  politicians.  Most  of  the  respected 
commentators  are  saying  that  Senator  Gold- 
water  Is  on  the  wrong  track  and  has  no  hope 
of  victory.  But  many  f>ollticians  are  staking 
their  own  careers  on  the  conviction  that 
Senator  Goldwater  Is  right  and  that  the 
rising  tide  is  with  him.  These  politicians 
may  l&ow  a  few  vital  truths  that  are  hidden 
as  yet  from  the  press.  They  may  have  sensed 
a  stirring  among  the  voters.  In  many  parts 
of  the  country,  against  big  government  that 
may  yet  overthrow  the  assumptions  on 
which  the  Johnson  administration  rests  its 
case. 

It  should  be  added  that  Senator  Gold- 
water  is  personally  bewildered  and  surprised 
by  the  criticism  now  common  in  the  press 
that  he  has  been  caught  in  a  fundamental 
contradiction  by  opposing  a  strong  Govern- 
ment in  Washington  while  insisting  on  the 
strongest  possible  posture  against  the  Com- 
munist challenge. 

It  can  be  stated  on  high  authority  that 
Senator  Goldwater  sees  no  contradiction  at 
all.  He  has  always  voted  for  a  strong  de- 
fense budget  and  he  would  like  an  even 
mcM-e  vigorous  defense  program  now.  But 
he  thinks  that  the  strength  of  America, 
apart  from  defense  planning,  rests  In  the 
factories  and  on  the  fann.s  of  a  self-reliant 
people  that  needs  the  minimum  of  direction 
from   Washington. 

On  this  issue  he  Is  ready  to  fight  to  the 
last  gasp  In  the  campaign.  These  are  the 
paradoxes  of  freedom  which  he  is  sworn  to 
defend,  no  matter  what  the  polls  may  say 
or  what  political  expediency  may  dictate. 


[From  the  Washington  (D  C  )  Evening  Star, 
July  17,  1964] 

EAStERN  Liberals  Asked  for  It:  Vicious  Ex- 
aggeration Made  Many  Responsible  Re- 
publicans See  Red 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

San  Francisco. — Public  opinion  p>oll8  to 
the  contrary,  the  sense  of  the  Republican 
National  Convention  was  that  Barrt  Gold- 
water  will  be  a  strong  aindldate  and  make 
a  very  respyectable  showing  against  President 
Johnson  even  if  he  loses. 

It  became  clearly  evident  that  a  great  many 
people  in  the  western  reaches  of  the  country 
who  disagree  with  current  policies  are  tired 
of  being  called  kooks  and  extremists.  They 
resent  the  eastern  attitude  that  anyone  who 
Is  enthusiastic  about  Senator  Goldwater 
must  be  some  kind  of  a  nut.  or  at  least  so 
stupid  and  misguided  as  to  risk  the  security 
of  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

The  convention  built  up  a  head  of  steam 
behind  this  resentment  and  the  galleries  gave 
voice  to  their  protest  in  a  noisy  way  when 
the  eastern  liberals,  particularly  Governor 
Rockefeller,  badly  overdrew  the  picture  on 
the  Infiltration  of  the  GOP  by  vicious  far- 
right  extremists. 


The  galleries  and  the  delegate*  knew  that 
Governor  Rockefeller  was  overdoing  it  lurt 
as  Governor  Scranton  overdid  It  so  reckinalv 
and  Imprudently  when  he  allowed  his  naau) 
to  be  signed  to  a  vituperative  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Goldwater. 

A  collection  of  resentments  against  such 
eastern-lnsph^sd  attitudes  is  causing  many 
people  to  say  that  there  will  be  a  secret  vote 
for  Senator  Goldwater  by  people  who  do  not 
wish  to  admit  to  their  more  hysterical  friends 
that  ther  like  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and 
will  vote  for  hlim. 

Hostile  attitudes  toward  Senator  Gold- 
water  are  labeled  "eastern"  because  they 
seem  to  appear  most  often  in  the  eastern 
press  The  press  galleries,  it  must  be  re- 
ported, were  rather  stunned  when  the  con- 
vention erupted  with  a  great  roar  of  approval 
on  Genera]  Elsenhower's  mention  of  "sensa- 
tion-seeking columnists  and  commentators" 
who  couldn't  care  less  about  the  good  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

Clare  Boothe  Luce,  in  an  article  distributed 
by  the  Goldwater  committee  as  the  conven- 
tion  opened,  correctly  assessed  its  mood. 

This  sharp-minded  lady  said  that  'a  great 
many  angry  men"  would  stand  up  for  Sen- 
ator Goldwater.  "Why  are  they  angry?" 
she  continued  "Because  these  delegates  see 
themselves  as  ordinary,  decent,  loyal  Amer- 
icans who  believe  In  fair  play  for  everybody 

Including  their  candidate. 

"They  feel  righteously  Indignant  against 
most  of  the  news  media,  which  more  than 
a  year  ago  singled  out  Senator  Goldwatoi 
as  Mr.  Republican  victim  of  1964,"  and  ever 
since  have  subjected  him  to  the  most  brutal 
exhibition  of  reportorlal  horsewhipping,  hid- 
ing, bludgeoning,  axing,  exaggeration.  Insult, 
falsification,  contempt,  and  caricaturing 
that  any  respected  Republican  seeking  the 
presidential  nomination  has  been  forced  to 
endure-  not  even  excepting  the  late  Senator 
Robert  Taft." 

That's  the  way  a  large  majority  in  the  con- 
vention hall  felt,  all  right.  They  were  angry 
and  resentful. 

The  eastern  liberals  were  not  well  advised 
in  their  assault  on  the  platform  on  the  is- 
sues of  nuclear  pvolicy.  civil  rights  and  jx)- 
litlcal  extremi.sm.  They  were  not  attacking 
Senator  Goldwater,  even  though  they 
thought  eo.  They  were  attacking  the  mod- 
erates of  the  Republican  Party  who  had 
drafted  the"  platform,  and  who  themselves 
had  forced  through  many  adjustments  to  re- 
flect more  faithfully  the  sentiments  of  the 
whole  party.  It  Is,  for  the  Republicans,  a 
liberal  platform.  The  convention  knew  this. 
It  knew  that  platform  drafters  Melvln  Laird 
of  Wisconsin  and  his  associate,  Charles  Good- 
ell  of  New  York,  a  Scranton  backer,  were 
moderate  Republicans  seeking  enlighted 
positions  on  major  Issues,  Including  civil 
rights. 

The  convention  knew  also  that  General 
Elsenhower,  who  endorsed  the  platform  and 
would  take  no  part  In  the  fight  against  It, 
was  a  moderate  and  certainly  not  a  hot-eyed 
advocate  of  a  "war  party"  position  on  nu- 
clear weapons  or  winning  Vietnam. 

But  the  Scranton-Rockefeller-Scott-Lodge 
group  decided  to  pursue  a  line  which  was 
more  readily  identifiable  as  the  left-wing 
Democratic  line  than  the  left-wing  Republi- 
can line.  They  had  their  reasons  for  this, 
based  on  their  own  p>olitlcal  exi>erlence  In 
their  home  States  But  this  was  not  an 
experience  from  which  the  Goldwater  con- 
vention wished  to  draw  Its  lesson. 

The  Goldwater  convention  wished  to  leave 
behind  this  phase  of  Republicanism  and 
move  Into  areas  where  the  distinctions  and 
differences  with  the  Democrats  are  sharper. 
So.  the  easterners  have  been  left  behind  for 
really  the  first  time  in  this  century.  The 
country  has  moved  west,  south  and  south- 
west— and  so   haa   the  Republican  Party. 
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Gm  Garda,  Patriot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 

JH  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1964 
Kir.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
fooB  Garcia  was  a  meteor  of  a  msui — a 
ihlnlng  star  In  the  post- World  War  n 

years. 

r    I  luiew  him  first  while  he  was  Army 
Judge  Advocate  for  the  Port  of  Yoka- 
g  iMxna,  when  I  served  on  General  Eichel- 
tberger'a  staff  in  the  8th  Army  Head- 
quarters in  the  occupation  of  Japan. 

We  remained  friends  through  good 
and  bad  fortune,  until  he  passed  away. 
Ous  Qarcia  was  one  of  the  early  lead- 
en of  the  American  GI  f  onim — an  organ- 
isation of  Latin  American  citizens  who 
were  veterans  of  World  War  n,  and  of 
»tbe  later  Korean  conflict. 

Ous  Garcia  supported  me  in  all  my 

gtatewide  races.    He  was  my  friend.     I 

was  his  friend.    Now  his  brilliant  flame 

Jliaa  burned  out.    He  is  gone  before  his 

I  time.    But  his  brief  life  benefited  mil- 

fvllons.  and  I  think  a  note  of  his  services 

l^to  humanity  should  be  published  in  this 

"foremost  archive  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  President,  in  tribute  to  Gus  Garcia, 
gj  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  follow- 
I  Ing  articles  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
'of  the  CoNCRissiONAL  Rbcord:  An  article 
entitled    "Natural    Causes — Noted    At- 
'  tomey  Gus  Garcia  Dies,"  from  the  San 
AnttMiio   Express   of   Jime   4,   1964;    an 
article  entitled  "Seizure  Kills  Gus  Gar- 
cia,"  from   the   SaJi   Antonio   Evening 
News;  an  article  writteif  by  Paul  Thomp- 
son, and  pul^ished  in  the  San  Antonio 
„  Evening  News  of  June  4,  1964;  and  an 
f  article  entitled  "Lulacs  Discussing  Plans 
for  Special  Garda  Rites,"  from  the  San 
Antonio  Express  of  June  5,  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express, 

June  4,  1964] 

Noted  Aitobwkt  Gus  Garcia  Diks 

Attorney  Ou*  Garcia,  onetime  courtroom 
wonder  worker  and  peerless  champion  of  the 
Latin  American  people,  was  pronounced  dead 
on  arrival  Wednesday  at  Robert  B.  Green 
Hospital. 

A  hospital  physician  said  Garcia,  48,  died 
of  natural  cause. 

The  story  of  Gus  Garcia  Is  one  of  fame, 
acclaim,  brilliance  and  tragedy. 

Debater,  writer,  scholar  and  student  of  the 
law,  Oarcla  w*b  the  young  Latin  lawyer  who 
awed  even  UB.  8ui>r«m©  Court  Justices  In 
appealing  the  oaae  of  bis  people. 

He  died  a  lonely  death  <m  the  floor  of  an 
office  In  the  Old  Farmer's  Market  here  about 
2  pjn.  WadnMday. 

Raul  Aoevado,  market  manager,  said  Gar- 
cia asked  Tuesday  night  if  he  could  sleep  on 
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a  bencli  In  the  office.     Acevado  said  he  left 
Garcia  there  and  went  Ixome. 

Euller  Wednesday,  the  attorney  break- 
fasted at  DeWlnne's  Belgium  Inn  on  Com- 
merce Street,  where  he  argued  politics  with 
commissioner  candidate  Pellx  Trevlno  and 
Henry  Rosales. 

Acevado  said  he  returned  to  his  office  about 
2  p.m.  Wednesday  where  he  found  Garcia 
sleeping  on  the  bench.  Acevado  said  Garcia 
then  awakened,  lapsed  into  some  sort  of 
seizure  and  fell  dead  on  the  floor. 

A  native  of  Laredo,  Garcia  came  to  San 
Antonio  where  he  was  an  honor  student  and 
champion  debater  at  Jefferson  High  School. 
Valedictorian  erf  his  graduating  class,  he  was 
the  first  Latin  American  student  to  receive 
a  scholastic  scholarship  from  the  high  school 
to  the  University  of  Texas, 

At  the  university,  Garcia  continued  his 
brilliant  scholastic  achievements,  becoming 
the  first  Latin  American  captain  of  the  de- 
bating team  there  which,  incidentally,  never 
lost  a  contest  whUe  he  was  at  the  helm. 

When  Informed  of  the  death,  University 
of  Texas  Prof.  Gewge  Sanchez  broke  into 
tears. 

■A  great  man  with  a  lot  of  difficulties," 
said  Sanchez  "Gus  rendered  a  lot  of  remark- 
able services  to  his  people." 

A  university  graduate  at  the  age  of  20, 
Garcia  entered  from  the  university  law 
school  from  which  he  graduated. 

It  was  here,  that  Garcla's  whirlwind  ascen- 
dancy began. 

First  an  assistant  under  the  late  district 
attorney,  John  Shook,  Garcia  then  moved  to 
the  city  attorney's  office  where  he  was  cc«i- 
sldered  rlghthand  man  for  Victor  Keller,  the 
late  city  attorney. 

In  private  practice,  the  young  lawyer's 
most  famed  feats  were  the  Longorla  case 
and  the  Hernandez  case. 

'"He  was  a  true  champion  of  the  Latin 
people,-  recalls  Attorney  Jaime  Gutierrez, 
longtime  personal  friend  of  Garcia. 

Longorla  was  a  Latin  boy,  killed  in  the 
war.  His  body  was  shipped  home  to  a  Three 
Rivers  funeral  home  which  refused  to  service 
the  youth. 

JOINED    BY    L.B.J. 

Learning  of  the  injustice,  Garcia  took  up 
the  cudgels,  and  the  State  of  Texas  became 
aware  of  the  young  lawyer  from  San  An- 
tonio. 

Upshoot  of  the  furor  was  President  L3mdon 
Johnson,  then  a  U.S.  Senator,  Joined  with 
Garcia.  The  young  man  was  eventually  bur- 
led in  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery  In 
Washington. 

Hernandez  was  a  deformed  cottonplcker 
who  received  death  at  the  hands  of  an  Edna 
Jury  which  found  him  guilty  of  shotgunnlng 
another  man  to  death  in  a  barroom. 

Garcia  entered  the  case,  appealed  It  all  the 
way  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  where  he 
obtained  a  reversal  on  grounds  that  persons 
of  Latin  American  extraction  had  been  pvir- 
posefuUy  excluded  frc«n  the  Jury. 

So  eloquent  was  the  argument  that  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren  allowed  Garcia  an  extra  16 
minutes  over  the  hour  time,  which  Is  un- 
precedented. 

PRAISED    BT    MAVERICK 

Attesting  to  Garcla's  cotirtroom  prowess, 
the  late  Matiry  Maverick,  San  Antonio  mayor, 
called  >^«Tn  "the  Mexican  John  Barrymore." 

In  1946,  Garcia  was  riected  to  the  San 
Antonio  Independent  School  Board  where  he 
served  one  term- 


He  was  a  personal  friend  and  much  ad- 
mired by  the  late  Senator  Dennis  Chavez,  of 
New  Mexico. 

At  one  time,  according  to  Gutierrez.  "Gus 
had  the  personal  telephone  number  of  Pres- 
ident Truman." 

DROVE    ELOPEMENT   CAR 

Printer  Ruben  Mungula,  another  close 
friend  of  Garcla's,  said  Gus's  favorite  stc«-y 
was  that  of  how  he  drove  the  getaway  car  In 
which  now  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
eloped. 

Mungula,  who  talked  with  Garcia  earlier 
Wednesday,  said  he  was  prepared  to  print  a 
book  on  the  lives  of  the  great  American 
Presidents  which  Garcia  was  writing. 

"He  was  a  brilliant  mind  at  one  time  " 
Mungula  said. ' 

Garcia,  thrice  married.  Is  survived  by  his 
father.  Alfaro  Garcia,  of  Laredo,  a  brother 
Alfaro,  Jr.,  in  a  San  Antonio  hospital,  and 
two  daughters,  by  his  second  wife,  Nora, 
Maria   Theresa   and   Carla,   of  Klngsville. 

Across  the  State,  Garcia  fought  against 
separate  schools  for  Latin  and  Anglo  stu- 
dents, and  he  Is  given  much  of  the  credit 
for  the  eventual  consolidation  of  such 
schools  In  South  Texas. 

MEMBER    or   LT7I.AC 

A  member  of  the  League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citizens  (LULAC),  Garcia  cham- 
pioned their  causes,  fighting  for  better  Jobs 
and  working  conditions  of  Latin  people. 

About  1955,  the  lawyer's  star  began  to  fade. 
Gus  had  his  ups  and  downs,  was  in  and  out 
of  several  hospitals.  He  lost  his  right  to 
practice  law  for  one  year,  then  regained  it. 

Mourning  attorneys  were  standing  ready 
Wednesday  to  handle  funeral  arrangements 
as  soon  as  authorities  contacted  the  elder 
Garcia  in  Laredo. 

Lately,  Garcia  had  not  been  practicing 
He  had  no  {permanent  address. 

"I  think  Gus  got  too  much  too  soon." 
Gutierrez  said.  "He  Just  wasn't  quite  ma- 
ture enough"  to  cope  with  It  all.  It  is  very 
sad.  Ask  any  attorney.  Gus  was  the  great- 
est ** 

"A  true  spellbinder,"  said  attorney  Pred 
Semaan.  "Why,  I  can  remember  when  Gus 
would  walk  Into  places  like  the  Casa  Blanca 
Restaurant  on  Ho\iston  Street.  The  people 
would   stand   up  and  cheer  him." 

This  was  the  same  man  whose  body  lay 
for  several  hours  Wednesday,  unidentified,  at 
the  hospital.  PreUmlnary  identification  was 
finally  made  by  a  police  reporter. 

[Prom    the    San     Antotrto     (Text     Evening 

News,    June   4,    1964] 

Seizure    Kills   Gus    Garcia 

(By  Clarence  J.  LaRoche  i 

Gus  Garcia,  the  fiery  southwest  Texas 
attorney  who  could  spellbind  audiences  In 
two  languages.  Is  dead  at  the  age  of  48. 

.The  attorney  was  dead  on  arrival  at  Robert 
jrf.  Green  Hospital  Wednesday  afternoon.  A 
hospital  physician  said  Garcia  died  of 
natural  causes. 

Witness  to  Garcla's  death  was  Raul  Ace- 
vedo,   manager  of  the  old   Farmers  Market. 

Acevedo  said  Garcia  had  asked  to  sleep 
Tueeday  night  on  a  bench  in  the  office.  He 
said  the  attorney  remained  at  the  office 
when  he  went  home  Tuesday  sitemoon. 

After  breakfast  Wednesday,  Garcia  ap- 
parently returned  to  th* — market  office. 
Acevedo  said  he  came  back  to  the  office 
about  2  pjn.  Wednesday  and  found  Garcia 
asleep  on  tlie  benctu 
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Acevedo  said  the  attorney  a^^^fJtened.  then 
fell  Into  some  type  of  selziire  and  fell  to 
the  floor.  He  wa»  pronounced  dead  at  the 
hospital. 

A  native  o*  Laredo,  Garcia  early  was 
marked  foe  greatnees.  He  attended  school  In 
San  Antonio  and  wa«  graduated  valedic- 
torian of  hla  claaa  at  Jefferson  High  School. 
In  the  ye€u»  ahead,  he  sichleved  brll* 
Uemce  on  and  oB  the  college  campus  as  a  de- 
bater, writer,  scholar  and  attorney. 

With  a  full  scholarship  to  University  of 
Texas  in  his  pocket,  the  l«-year-old  hit  the 
U.T.  oampiis  like  a  meteorite.  A  top  stu- 
dent, Garcia  soon  won  a  place  on  the  Long- 
horn  forensic  team,  became  its  captain,  won 
national  championships  In  Intercollegiate  de- 
bating, and  went  3  years  without  a  defeat. 

At  20,  Garcia  received  his  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  and  entered  the  university's  school 
of  law.  There  he  joined  a  group  of  out- 
standing students  and  campus  leaders  such 
as  Gov.  John  B.  Oonnally  and  State  High- 
way Oooomission  Chairman  Herb  Petry  of 
Carrizo  Springs. 

Garcia  was  among  this  group  of  bril- 
liant student  lawyers  who  became  the 
political  leaders  on  the  campus.  When  Con- 
nally  and  U.T.  sweetheart  Ida  Nell  Brill 
eloped,  Garcia  was  at  the  wheel  of  the  "get- 
away car." 

He  came  bcick  to  San  Antonio  with  his  two 
degrees  and  his  license  to  practice  law,  and 
started  out  as  an  assistant  to  the  late  Dis- 
trict Attorney  John  Shook.  Later  he  moved 
over  with  the  late  Olty  Attorney  Victor  Kel- 
ler, where  he  became  the  attorney's  "right 
hand." 

Garcla's  aweeotne  eloquence  In  English  and 
Spanish  soon  had  him  In  great  demand  for 
speaking  engagements  over  southwest  Tex- 
as. He  would  drive  hundreds  of  miles  to 
participate  In  political  campaigns,  especial- 
ly one  where  a  candidate  was  of  Mexican 
descent. 

For  he  was.  first  and  foremost,  a  champion 
of  the  people  he  had  sprung  from. 

Meanwhile,  in  San  Antonio,  he  ran  for 
public  ofBce  for  the  first  time  and  was 
elected  to  the  San  Antonio  independent 
school  board  In  1946.  He  served  one  term. 
Dr.  George  Sanchez.  University  of  Texas 
professor,  called  Garcia  "a  great  man  with 
a  lot  of  difficulties." 

Garcia,  several  years  ago,  sensed  he  was 
"burning  himself  out"  At  the  time,  he  said, 
he  hoped  to  curtail  what  he  termed  "rtdlng 
out  In  all  directions  to  help  people  In  their 
battles." 

He  had  ridden  off  many  times  to  many 
battles.    Two  are  most  noteworthy. 

The  famed  Three  Rivers  case,  where  the 
body  of  a  GI  of  Mexican  descent  was  refused 
funeral  service.  Garcia  entered  the  case  and 
It  soon  not  only  became  a  statewide  sensa- 
tion but  grabbed  national  headlines,  as  well. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  then  a  Con- 
gressman, Joined  Garcia  in  the  case.  Upshot 
of  the  controversy  was  the  burial  with  mili- 
tary honors  of  the  Three  Rivers  GI*ln  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery. 

Garcia  "made  law"  when  he  carried  a 
death-sentence  appeal  of  a  migratory  farm- 
worker all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Garcia  argued  successfully  that  citizens  of 
Mexican  descent  had  been  purposely  excluded 
from  the  Jiutt. 

The  eloquence  of  his  appeal  before  the 
Court  was  such  a  scintillating  effort  that 
Chief  Justice  E^arl  Warren  granted  the  San 
Antonlan  an  additional  16  minutes  beyond 
the  I -hour  limit. 

Garcla's  brilliance  began  to  fade  in  the 
mld-1950's.  There  were  marital  troubles, 
drinking  problems,  and  the  driving,  restless 
force  that  propelled  him  Into  action.  He  was 
in  and  out  of  hospitals  several  times  and  once 
BVUTendered  his  law  license  for  a  year. 

Seeking  to  regain  his  grip,  Garcia  left  San 
Antonio  to  practice  elsewhere.  He  was  in 
San  Diego  and  Klngsvllle,  then  went  to  Mc- 
Allen   for  a   while.     But  within    2   years   he 
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was  back  in  San  Antonio,  by  the  lat«  19»0'8. 

His  friends  ranged  from  the  laborers  who 
swept  the  bullring  in  Nuevo  Laredo  to  VB. 
Presidents.  He  was  said,  at  one  time,  to  have 
had  the  penooal  telephone  number  of  for- 
mer President  Truman. 

He  was  an  Intimate  of  U.S.  Senators  and 
Representatives,  Judges.  Governors,  and  fel- 
low attorneys.  The  late  Maury  Maverick 
once  called  him  the  Mexican  John  Barry- 
more. 

Of  his  three  marriages.  Garcia  is  survived 
by  two  children  of  his  second  union.  They 
are  Maria  Theresa  and  Carla  of  Klngsville. 
Surviving  also  are  his  father,  Alfaro  Oarcla, 
of  Laredo,  and  a  brother,  Alfaro  Garcia,  Jr., 
of  San  Antonio. 


[Prom  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Evening  News, 

June  4.  1964) 

Top  or  rnx  Nrws 

(By  Paxil  Thompson) 

Gustavo  (Gus)  Garcia,  whose  life  ended 
suddenly  in  the  Old  Farmer's  Market  here 
yesterday,  was  a  tragic  flgvire.  Once  the 
razor-sharp  attorney,  glib,  versatile,  full  of 
astounding  tricks,  he  was  toasted  by  Latin 
Americans  across  all  Texas. 

But  he  died  in  obscurity  In  the  Parmer's 
Market  oflloe,  broke,  sick,  and  out  of  friends. 

This  was  the  lean,  hawk-eyed  crusader 
who  Joined  San  Antonio  attorney  Carlos 
Cadena  and  George  Sanchez,  professor  of 
education  at  the  University  of  Texas,  to  force 
equality  for  Mexican  Americans,  In  the 
schools  of  Texas  17  yetirs  ago. 

The  trio  represents  Minerva  Delgado, 
schoolgirl  in  the  Austin  area.  - 

"We  argued  that  Miss  Delgado  had  been 
barred  from  the  school  erf  her  oholc©  by  a 
prejudiced  lx»rd  of  education.  Gus  did  a 
wonderful  Job,"  Cadena  recalled  last  night. 

Final  chapter  of  this  epic  case  was  written 
In  Federal  District  Court  of  Austin.  Judge 
Ben  H.  Rice.  Jr.,  permanently  enjoined  the 
State  education  director  from  practicing  dis- 
crimination of  any  kind  against  Latin  chil- 
dren. "From  there  it  was  simple,"  Cadena 
said.  "Whenever  we  heard  o*  prejudice 
working  against  a  student  we  notified  J.  W. 
Edgar,  the  top  man,  and  he  straightened  It 
out." 

MXmOER    CASE 

In  1954  Garcia,  Cadena  and  Sanchez  went 
up  to  Washington  and  won  an  even  gaudier 
victory  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  This  time 
they  represented  Pete  Hernandez,  who  had 
been  convicted  of  murder  by  an  all-Anglo 
Jury  in  Edna,  Tex. 

"I  argued  In  front  of  the  Justices  for  40 
minutes  and  Gus  summed  up."  Cadena  said. 
"Ill  never  forget  It.  He  used  every  device 
In  the  lawyer's  bag  of  tricks,  from  easy  fa- 
cility of  speech  and  legal  sharpness  to  anger, 
sarcasm,  the  soft  voice,  dramatic  pause  and 
deft  touch  of  humor." 

The  murder  conviction  against  Hernandez 
was  thrown  out.  And  ever  since  that  hls- 
■^rlc  decision,  Mexican  Americans  have  had 
no  trouble  sitting  on  Texas  Juries. 

BIG    HERO 

In  those  days,  Gus  Garcia  was  cheered  to 
the  rooftojjs  wherever  a  crowd  of  Mexican 
Americans  got  together.  He  used  to  say,  "I'd 
rather  soak  In  the  applause  than  make  a  fat 
legal  fee.  "  But  he  gathered  a  bumper  crop 
of  both. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  San  Antonio 
Independent  District  school  bocwd  in  1946. 
he  handled  big  and  Important  court  cases, 
and  his  name  was  a  household  word  In  these 
pyarts.    Then  came  trouble. 

Maybe  Gus  loved  the  bright  lights  too 
much,  or  maybe  he  drew  so  many  honors  in 
early  life  that  they  began  to  pall.  Whatever 
the  cause,  he  lived  it  up  at  night,  took  It 
easier  days  and  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
life  In  a  state  of  declining  fortune. 

"Gus  always  thought  that  standard  con- 
ventions didn't  apply  to  him."  said  Cadena. 
"He  took  the  attitude  that  If  the  Mexican 
people    wanted    his    leadership,    they    would 


have  to  put  up  with  what  he  called  his  l<llo> 
syncracles." 

So  here  was  a  man  with  a  legal  brala  of 
the  very  first  order,  an  excellent  sense  o( 
history  and  the  ability  to  express  himself  In 
both  Spanish  and  English.  He  could  ha** 
had  It  all — but  he  settled  for  less. 

"With  aU  his  faults  and  all  of  the  thloci 
he  did,  or  was  accused  of  doing,  Gus  Qarda 
was  a  pretty  good  guy  and  he  did  some  prettf 
great  things  for  the  Mexican  people,"  Cadeo* 
said. 

Let  that  be  his  obituary. 

(From  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Expreu, 
June  6,  1964) 

LULAC  Discussing  Plans  Ton  Special  Oakcu 
Rites 

The  League  of  United  Latin  American  Citi- 
zens met  Thursday  night  to  discuss  funer»l 
arrangements  for  Attorney  Gus  Garcia,  noted 
lawyer  and  champion  of  the  Latin  Aznericaa 
people,  who  died  Wednesday  on  the  fioor  at 
an  office  In  the  Old  Farmer's  Market. 

A  committee  was  formed  to  decide  on 
arrangements  at  a  Friday  meeting,  and  the 
group  discussed  everything  from  erecting  a 
cemetery  shrine  to  the  lawyer  to  a  Gus  (Hr- 
cia  scholarship   to  the  University  of  Texas. 

Funeral  arrangements  for  Garcia,  48,  art 
pending  with  Morales  Funeral  Home,  and 
tentative  plans  are  for  burial  in  Fort  Sam 
Houston  National  Cemetery. 

However,  at  the  Thursday  meeting  in  tba 
International  Building,  a  number  of  the 
estimated  30  persons  In  attendance  voiced  a 
desire  to  bury  Garcia  in  a  civilian  cemetery 
where  they  could  erect  a  monument. 

Tony  Cruz,  district  LULAC  director,  In- 
dicated that  Garcla's  relatives  have  given  the 
LULAC  authority  to  arrange  for  the  serv- 
ices. 

A  military  funeral  was  mentioned.  Attor- 
ney Pete  "njerlna  asked,  "Why  not  give  Qui 
a  better  funeral?" 

Cruz  said,  "We  want  to  do  something  spe- 
cial for  Gus.  We  want  to  give  him  a  hero'f 
funeral." 

A  group  picked  Attorney  Jaime  Gutierrez,  a 
personal  friend  of  Garcla's.  to  head  a  com- 
mittee which  Will  decide  Friday  on  service 
arrangements. 

Others  on  the  committee  are  Attorney 
Mario  Obledo.  Mrs.  John  Marckley,  Tljerlna, 
Miss  Oralla  Fuentes,  Attorney  Tom  Guardia, 
and  Frank  Gonzales. 

Garcia,  once  on  a  first-name  basis  with 
Governors.  Congressmen  and  mayors  acrosi 
south  Texas,  was  at  one  time  considered  the 
spokesman  for  the  Latin  |x>pulation  in  thU 
area. 

Garcla's  legal  career  began  as  an  assistant 
district  attorney  under  John  Shook.  It  wai 
erroneously  reported  In  Wednesday's  Saa 
Antonio  Express  and  News  that  Shook  waa 
deceased. 

An  honor  student  and  champion  debater, 
Garcia  wowed  even  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices with  his  eloquence  In  fighting  Injus- 
tices and  discrimination. 

Personal  problems  took  Garcia  from  the 
limelight  In  the  mld-1950's,  and  from  then 
on  his  downs  out-numbered  his  ups. 

Gutierrez  Thursday  said  he  has  received 
about  80  phone  calls  from  persons  who  wish 
to  give  money  for  a  Garcia  scholarship  fund 
to  the  University  of  Texas 


District  of  Colombia  Crime  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMILUN 

OP    SOUTH    CABOLnr* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21,  1964 

Mr.  McMillan.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
every  Member  will  read  the  crime  record 
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here  m  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  today. 

I  would  like  to  advise  the  Members 
that  since  the  Mallory  rule  decision, 
crime  has  increased  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  83  percent  even  though  Congress 
has  appropriated  funds  and  employed 
400  additional  policemen  and  the  canine 
corps,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  addi- 
tional automobiles,  In  an  effort  to  curb 

crime 

We  are  all  hoping  that  the  Congress 
will  complete  action  on  the  crime  bill 
now  pending  before  the  Congress  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  before  the  crime 
rate  gets  any  worse  in  our  Capital; 
govhinicxnt  op  the 
District  op  Columbia, 
metropolitan  police  department. 

July  10,  1964. 
Hon   John  L.  McMillan. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, House  of  Representativs.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
The   IMstrtct    of    Columbia    Budget   OfBce, 
under  date  at  August  7,  1962.  requested  this 
Department  to  forward  for   information   to 
each    congressional    committee    on    District 
matters  one  oopy  of  any  special  report,  study, 
survey .   or    similar   document   which    Is    re- 
leased by  this  Department  to  the  public  and 
the  press. 

Accordingly,  the  enclosed  material,  which 
Is  being  released  by  this  Department  on  this 
date,  is  provided  for  your  Information. 
Robert  V.  Murrat, 
•  Chief  of  Police. 
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Part  J  offenaeM  reported,  Jwie  tt,  1964, 
through  Jvln  4,  1964 


Week  befinnlng— 

Change 

Classification 

June  21, 

Jane  28, 
1064 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Criminal  homi- 
cide   -- 

Rape 

1 
34 

58 
123 

28 
167 

99 

4 

+2 
-1 
-1 

-1 
+  13 

-8 
-14 

+5 

+  100.0 

-loao 

Ro  jbery           

33 

hi 
13fi 

17 
153 
104 

-2.9 

AKiO'avated  as- 
sault              

-1.7 

Hou«'l>realting.-. 

Orand  larceny 

Petit  larceny 

.Autotheft 

-fiae 

-32.0 
-8.3 

+6.0 

Total 

soe 

504 

—  4 

-.8 

Crime  in'the  District  op  Columbia,   Junx 

<  1964 

thuing  June  1964  a  total  of  2.144  part  I 
oflfenses  were  reported  In  the  District,  an  In- 
crease of  82  (rflenses  or  4  percent  from  June 
1963.  This  was  the  26th  month  with  an  In- 
crease In  crime  in  Washington  and  brought 
the  trend  of  serious  offenses  to  an  alltime 
high  of  28,962,  an  increase  of  83.3  pxercent 
from  the  low  point  of  June  1957. 

This  month  brought  to  a  close  the  fiscal 
year  1964  with  a  preliminary  crime  count 
(subject  to  final  changes  because  of  un- 
founded offenses)  which  was  22.6  percent 
above  the  preliminary  count  of  fiscal  1963. 
The  following  table  compares  data  for  fiscal 
1957  (the  low  point  under  present  reporting) . 
fiscal  1963,  and  fiscal  1964: 
Port   /   offenses   reported — Preliminary   data 


riasslflcation 

Fiscal  years 

Change  1957-64 

1967 

1903 

1                  1 
1964  lAmount 

1 

Percent 

Criminal    homl- 

rl'lo - 

88 
199 
944 

XfA!> 
3,023 
798 
fi,343 
1,843 

97 

142 

2,462 

3,028 
8,839 
1,176 
7,886 
2,961 

137 

162 

2,666 

2,788 
8,260 
1,477 
8,607 
4,866 

+49 

-37 

+1,721 

+233 
+8,227 

+679 
+2,264 
+3,023 

+56.7 

RiiiiP 

-18.6 

+  18Z8 

A^pravsted  ss- 

S;mit                

+9.1 

H  oii.'tehrcaklng . . . 
Orand  larceny... 

I'ftli  larceny 

Auto  liicft. 

+  17i9 

85.1 

+  36.7 

+  164.0 

Total 

18,793  23,007 

28,982 

+  13.159 

+83.3 

GOViaNMENT  OF  THE 

District  op  Columbia. 
METROPOLrrAN  Police  Department, 

July  7,  1964. 
Hon.  John  L.  McMillan. 
Chairman,    Committee    on    the    District    of 
Columbia.     House     of     Representatives, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 
Dka«  CoNGRXSsiiAN  McMillan  :  Forwarded 
herewith  are  copies  of  the  weekly  crime  re- 
port  for   the   DUtrtct    of   Columbia   for    the 
week  beginning  June  28.  1964. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  V.  MtmRAT, 

Chief  of  Police. 


New  Cattle,  !n<L,  Courier-Timei  Supports 
New  Selectire  Service  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  are  aware  of  the  increasing  concern 
of  the  Nation  for  the  welfare  of  its  youth 
who  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  prepa- 
ration for  useful  work  in  a  drastically 
changed  world  of  technology.  To  meet 
that  problem  In  part,  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  been  enrolling  young  men  in 
the  manpower  development  and  train- 
ing programs  authorized  by  the  act  of 
Congress  passed  last  year. 

Since  February,  the  Labor.  Depart- 
ment has  been  working,  in  cooperation 
with  Selective  Service,  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  entrance  Into  the  program  to 
those  rejected  for  military  service,  for 
failure  to  attain  physical  or  mental 
standards.  But  beginning  July  1,  the 
Selective  Service  has  begim  a  new  pol- 
icy of  calling  in  young  men  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  registration  period  at 
age  18,  rather  than  waiting  for  them  to 
app>ear  as  much  as  3  or  4  years  later. 

The  advantages  of  thus  reaching  the 
rejected  young  men  at  an  earlier  age,  and 
the  problems  which  surround  this  selec- 
tive service  and  manpower  develop- 
ment cooperation,  are  discussed  in  an 
editorial  published  In  the  July  3  Issue  of 
the  New  Castle.  Ind..  Courier-Times. 
The  editorial  explores  these  matters 
cogently  and  with  concern.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Apj)endix  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

SELEcrrvE  Service  Has  a  Changing  SmiATioN 
To  Meet — MiLrrART,  Political  and  Techni- 
cal Changes  Are  Its  Problem 
The  Selective  Service  put  a  new  policy  into 
effect  July  1.    Physical  and  mental  examina- 
tions have  been  given  when  the  men  reached 
21   or  22.  nearer  the  time  when  they  might 
actually  be  called  into  service.     Now  young 
men  of  18  are  to  be  Bummoned  immediately 
for  their  tests. 

What  prompted  the  presidential  directive 
to  this  effect  was  the  fact  that  one-third  of 
the  Nation's  youth  Is  unqualified  for  mUl- 
tary  service  on  the  basis  of  existing  phy«lcal 
and  mental  standards.     Starting  iMt  Feb- 


ruary, the  Labor  Department  has  offered  the 
rejects  participation  in  two  new,  voluntary 
rehabilitation  programs  authorized  by  Con- 
gress in  1963 — the  manpower  training  and 
vocational  education  programs.  When  un- 
qualified youngsters  are  identified  2  years 
earlier,  rehabilitation  can  begin  at  once. 

Lalxir  Secretary  W.  Willard  Wirtz  has  called 
the  rehabUltatlon  effort  "the  most  important 
human  salvage  program  in  the  history  of  our 
country."  But  it  has  encountered  initial  dif- 
ficulties. Fewer  than  one  out  of  five  rejects 
In  the  older  age  bracket  has  gone  to  his  lo- 
cal employment  service  office  for  help.  More- 
over, only  2,200  of  the  134,500  rejects  through 
the  end  of  May  have  been  placed  in  Jobs  and 
Just  188  have  been  enrolled  In  training  pro- 
grams. 

A  major  problem  is  that  the  confidential 
status  of  Selective  Service  records  prevents 
the  Labor  Department  from  following  up 
those  cases  where  the  rejects  fall  to  visit 
their  employment  service  office.  One  thought 
now  Is  to  offer  counseling  right  at  the  Selec- 
tive Service  examination  centers. 

The  Selective  Service  has  other  problems, 
of  course,  which  relate  to  the  changing  in- 
ternational military  and  political,  as  weU 
as  technical,  situation.  If  the  nuclear-test 
ban  has  helped  us  see  that  nuclear  war  Is 
really  not  possible,  then  it  also  may  make 
police  action  by  the  military  an  increasing 
duty.  On  the  technical  side,  the  scientific 
changes  have  begun  to  call  with  military 
men  of  more  special  skills. 


Mission  of  Coiucience 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  21,  1964 

Mr.  EDWARDS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of    Milpitas,   Calif.,   is   well   known   to 
sociologists  for  its  success  in  achieving 
democratic   integration.     Diverse   races 
and   nationalities   live   side   by   side   In 
harmony,  and  the  children  go  to  school 
together.   In  short,  Milpitas  is  way  ahead 
of  most  other  cities  in  the  country  and 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  will  be  redundant 
there.    The  Milpitas  Post  Is  an  excellent 
smalltown   newspaper,   concerned   with 
issues  that  reach  far  beyond  local  or 
California  affairs.    I  am  pleased  to  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  a  recent  editorial 
tsrpical  of  the  Milpitas  Post  commending 
the  yoimg  people  who  have  gone  to  Mis- 
sissippi to  help  Negroes  register  to  vote. 
Mission  op  Conscience 
Summer   Is   a   time   when  young  people, 
free  of  the  cares  of  the  school  year,  head 
for  vacation  activities.     For  at  least  several 
of  our  area's  young  men  and  women,  this 
summer  poses  a  far  greater  challenge. 

Five  local  students  are  now  in  Mississippi 
Joining  many  hundreds  of  other  college  stu- 
dents for  a  summer  dedicated  to  putting  Into 
action  their  high  Ideals.  Margaret  Aley  is 
one  of  those  students.  She  Is  now  in  Green- 
wood, Miss.  Before  she  left  she  told  this 
newspaper: 

"I  realize  the  difficulty  of  ever  changing 
other  people — but  I  can  change  myself. 
Most  people  want  to  do  something  but  don't 
know  Trtiat  to  do,  or  how  to  go  about  it. 
Like  many  other  people,  I  would  always 
argue  about  Issues  but  never  put  one  lota 
of  energy  into  action.  The  turning  pjolnt 
for  me  was  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy.     I  identified  with  Kennedy   and 
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told  people  aometlilng  had  to  come  from 
tils  death." 

The  news  that  reaches  us  from  Oreenwood 
and  other  cities  In  BClaslsalppl  is  not  hear^ 
enlng.  All  of  us  are  shocked  by  the  reactloti 
these  young  people  are  receiving.  It  Is  not 
an  understatement  to  say  that  a  state  at 
war  exists  beneath  the  surface  of  Old  Miss. 

It  Is  rare  to  see  the  courage  of  youth 
matched  by  the  courage  of  convictions.  The 
young  people  at  work  now  In  voter  registra- 
tion and  In  the  "freedom  schools"  exemplify 
the  finest  marriage  of  those  Ideals. 

There  Is  little  we  can  do  to  make  the  Job 
these  young  people  have  undertaken  more 
easily  accomplished.  We  can,  however,  urge 
our  legislators  and  our  President  to  take  the 
needed  stepe  to  insure  their  safety  Such 
letters  and  telegrams  will  bring  an  aware- 
ness to  officials  In  Washington  that  the  en- 
tire Nation  Is  watching  the  fate  of  the  young 
people  who  are  In  Mississippi  on  a  mission 
of  conscience. 


GOP'i  PoTerty  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  In  my  hand  an  excellent  editorial 
entitled  "GOP's  Poverty  Program:  Pov- 
erty of  Everything  but  Higgling  Opposi- 
tion," published  in  the  Independent.  An- 
derson, S.C,  on  May  17,  1964.  I  believe 
that  everyone  should  read,  digest,  and 
consider  that  article.  I  think  it  is  very 
Important  that  we  be  thinking  of  sub- 
jects that  really  Improve  people  who  are 
in  need  at  the  present  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OOP's    POVEBTT   PKOGRAM  .    POVERTY    OF   EVMIT- 
THING    BUT    HiGCLJNO    OPPOSITION 

RepubUcans  are  acc\islng  President  John- 
son of  "playing  politics"  with  poverty.  "It's 
unfortunate,"  said  Illinois  Republican  Rep- 
resentative Robert  McClort,  spilling  croco- 
dile tears  all  over  the  place,  "to  have  this 
become  an  election-year  campaign  gimmick, 
with   the  poor  as  victims." 

Well,  now.  let's  review  the  record.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  sent  his  poverty  message  to 
Congress  on  March  16.  He  charted  a  pro- 
gram to  help  unskilled,  uneducated  young 
Americans  get  skills  and  get  educations; 
community  action  with  Federal  assistance 
to  strike  at  the  roots  of  poverty;  a  domestic 
Peace  Corps  to  enlist  volunteers  in  the  war 
against  poverty;  and  all  to  be  headed  by 
Sargent  Shrlver  In  a  new  Offlce  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Since  then  Republicans  have  been  nit- 
picking, roadblocklng.  complaining,  mutter- 
ing, remonstrating,  vituperating,  viewing 
with  Jaundiced  eyes,  damning  with  faint 
praise,  cavilling,  scoffing,  deprecating,  dis- 
paraging, and  denouncing — all  purely  in  the 
Interest   of   constructive   criticism. 

They  are  not  against  doing  something  to 
eradicate  poverty.  Oh,  no,  they  are  very 
much  for  doing  something.  They  just  dont 
like  the  administrative  setup.  They  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  money  it  will  cost. 
There  are  flaws  In  the  programs.  There  is 
one  thing  after  another. 


During  Ho>us«  committee  healings  Repub- 
licans used  CTery  argument  they  could  And 
to  stimulate  opposition.  They  tried  to  per- 
suade Southern  Democrats  not  to  back  the 
program  because  it  might  help  Negroes. 
Georgia  Representative  Phii.  M.  Lakdbttic, 
a  sponsor  of  the  administration  bill,  told 
them  sternly:  "I  want  it  clearly  understood 
here  that  it  is  a  source  of  pride  to  me  to 
have  my  name  on  this  bill." 

Republicans  tried  spurring  Catholic  op- 
position by  raising  the  birth  control  issue. 
"This  bin  could  allow  birth  control  Infor- 
mation programs,  couldn't  It?"  a  California 
Republican  asked  Msgr.  George  EUggins,  di- 
rector of  the  Social  Action  Department  of 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 
It  was  a  "fantastic  inference,"  Representative 
Landriim  declared. 

Three  business  leaders  testified  for  the  pro- 
gram. A  New  Jersey  Republican  told  them: 
"You  lack  faith  in  State  government."  And 
the  same  New  Jersey  Representative  raised 
great  objections  when  he  discovered  that, 
under  the  bill,  elderly  people  in  rural  areas 
could  be  helped  to  remain  In  their  own 
homes  If  they  received  $600  or  $700  In  grants 
for  indoor  plumbing.  Without  this  convenl- 
ience,  many  of  the  elderly  who  are  ill  have 
to  go  Into  nursing  homes.  Indoor  plumbing. 
"I  wouldn't  put  in  modern  plumbing  at  Fed- 
eral expense."  said  Representative  Petdi 
Prelinchutsen.  He  went  further:  "I  think, 
if  necessary,  there  should  be  a  prohibition 
against  Installing  modern  plumbing." 

The  tlpoff  on  the  Republican  attitude  came 
from  Nebraska  OOP  Representative  Dave 
Martin.  "We  can't  stop  It  In  committee." 
he  said.  "I'm  hopeful  we  can  defeat  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  House." 

Is  President  Johnson  playing  politics  with 
poverty?  Hardly.  He  Is  Interested  first  in 
helping  people,  which  we  are  sure  it  has. 
As  for  the  Republicans,  they're  playing 
politics — their  usual  politics  of  utter  opposi- 
tion to  anything  that  will  do  people  some 
good  and  lielp  the  country.  It's  their  usual 
recipe  for^eserved  defeat,  as  they  will  learn 
again    in    November. 


Rev.  Obie  A.  Baker 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  sad  to  leam  about  the  im timely 
death  of  my  lifelong  friend.  Rev.  Oble 
A.  Baker.  We  of  Upshur  County  and 
east  Texas  and  Texas  shall  forever  miss 
him.  He  excelled  in  countless  ways. 
The  great  good  he  did  and  his  many  ac- 
complishments will  never  be  forgotten. 
May  God  sustain  and  comfort  his  family 
and  his  many  friends  throughout  Texas 
is  my  prayer.  I  Include  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Longvlew  Dally  News, 
June  29,  1964. 

Obie  a.  Baker 

A  prophet  Is  not  without  honor  save  In  his 
own  country,  says  the  Scripture  which  the 
Reverend  Obie  A.  Baker  preached.  The  East 
Mountain  community  minister  did  not  claim 
to  be  a  prophet,  but  he  proved  the  general 
rule  by  becoming  a  classical  exception  in  his 
comparatively  short  but  exceedingly  busy 
life. 

In  the  East  Mountain  community  and 
throughout  all  east  Texas,  Mr.  Baker  was  ac- 
corded the  highest  honor  which  his  friends 


aiMl  the  general  public  could  give  him.    M^     t, 
only   that,   but   he   was    widely    known  aatf 
held  in  highest  esteem  throughout  Texu. 

A  lifelong  resident  of  the  East  Mountala 
area,  Oble  Baker  attended  Skst  Mountain 
High  School,  East  Texas  Baptist  College,  sm 
Baylor  University.  Upon  gradautlon  at  Bts. 
lor.  he  taught  2  years  at  Qlenwood,  tlMa 
moved  to  the  East  Mountain  schools  what* 
he  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  for  30  yeaia, 

He  was  the  beloved  pastor  of  the  Rtv 
Bethlehem  Baptist  Church,  where  he  would 
have  observed  his  31st  year  as  spiritual  letder 
this  October.  He  had  led  In  building  thl« 
church  Into  one  of  the  strongest  among  run) 
area  churches  In  the  east  Texas  area. 

His  passing  early  Saturday  at  the  age  of  54 
followed  a  period  of  declining  health  u^ 
strength.  He  had  literally  poured  out  hit 
strength  over  the  years  In  service  to  th« 
people  of  his  commxinity  and  the  east  Tezat 
area. 

Not  only  in  the  field  of  the  ministry  taA 
In  the  field  of  teaching  did  Mr.  Baker  exoal, 
but  also  In  the  field  of  promoting  higher 
education  among  east  Texas  area  high  school 
students.  Those  who  knew  him  best  an 
confident  he  Inspired  more  young  people  t» 
go  ahead  with  their  higher  education,  aad 
help>ed  them  find  a  way  to  make  this  possible, 
tiian  any  other  east  Texan. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Baker  was  the  aettrt 
chairman  of  the  Baylor  Ex-Students  Athlctte 
Committee,  and  had  been  a  member  ot  tlit 
boiird  of  directors  of  the  Baylor  Ex-Studenti 
Association  for  years.  As  many  an  esit 
Texas  family  knows,  he  had  been  resp>on8lbl* 
for  many  deserving  students  being  able  to 
attend  Baylor  University,  not  only  In  the 
field  of  athletics  but  in  general  academic 
work  as  well. 

This  busy  man  also  served  often  and  well 
In  civic  endeavors,  fraternal  and  ottMf 
worthwhile  activities.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  and  the  Odd  FeUow  lodges,  aad 
served  constantly  on  numerous  community 
and  regional  ccmamlttees. 

Oble  Baker  was  a  man  of  unusual  energy, 
keen  Insight  Into  human  nature,  ability  la 
many  fields  of  endeavor,  and  capacity  for 
meeting  problem  situations  and  carrying  &a 
a  great  burden  of  work.  Ha  could  bam 
made  a  name  for  himself  in  the  larger  citlsi, 
but  the  East  Mountain  community  and  all 
east  Texas  are  more  progressive  In  civic  and 
economic  matters  and  stronger  spiritually 
because  he  chose  to  stay  at  home  and  work 
with  the  people  he  knew  best. 

Ihe  body  that  was  the  earthly  house  of 
Oble  A.  Baker  was  laid  to  rest  In  the  New 
Bethlehem  Baptist  Church  Cemetery.  But 
the  good  that  he  has  done  across  the  year* 
win  live  on  In  the  lives  of  the  thousands  he 
has  counseled  and  led  to  a  better  way  of  life, 
and  In  their  children.  For  he  was  a  man  of 
honor  In  his  own  community  and  area  and 
SUte. 


Corydon  Democrat  FaTors  Repeal  of 
Excise  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  HTDIAMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  my  po- 
sition in  favor  of  repeal  of  retail  excise 
taxes  is  clear  from  legislation  I  have  in- 
troduced and  statements  I  have  made. 
In  standing  for  repeal  of  these  discrim- 
inatory taxes,  as  do  the  majority  of  tii€ 
Senate,   as  witnessed  by  our  votes  on 


June  30.  I  am  sure  the  Nation's  voters 
rive  their  full  approval. 

On  July  1,  the  Corydon,  Ind.,  Demo- 
crat a  weekly  published  in  the  town 
which  served  as  the  State's  first  capital, 
printed  an  editorial  on  the  subject,  en- 
tiUed  "Con«reB8  Should  Repeal  Excise 
Taxes  That  Increase  Cost  of  Doing  Busi- 
ness and  Discourage  Buying."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a£  follows : 

CkJNCRkSS  SHOUUB  REPkAL  EXCISE  TAXES  THAT 
INCRXASE  COBT  OF  DOINO  BUSINESS  AND  DlS- 
COUaACX  BUTDJO 

It  is  time  tiiat  the_  Federal  excise  taxes  be 
repealed  on  Jewelry  and  other  merchandise 
which  have  been  taxed  since  the  charges 
were  put  on  them  In  World  War  II.  The 
excise  taxes  were  Imposed  for  two  purposes: 
Ho.  1,  to  raise  money  to  meet  stepped-up 
military  expendltiires;  and.  No.  2,  as  controls 
aa  manufacture  of  merchandise  unessential 
to  the  winning  ot  the  war. 

A  lO-man  panel  of  experts,  econcanists. 
and  tax  study  specialists  appeared  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  recently 
and  advocated  repeal  of  some  of  the  excise 
taxes. 

John  F.  Due.  a  University  of  lUlnols 
economics  professor,  was  the  leadoflT  panellet. 
Written  statements  by  all  10  academic 
panelists  have  Just  been  publUhed  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  a  basis  for 
this  week's  discussions.  Only  the  paper  pre- 
pared by  Professor  Due  contained  a  specific 
list  of  excises  recommended  for  repeal.  Pol- 
lowlng  the  committee's  ground  rules,  he 
omitted  from  consideration  the  excises  on 
gasoline,  tires,  trucks  and  other  items  ear- 
marked for  the  Federal  highway  trust  fund. 
Mr.  Due  labeled  as  undesirable  tbose  Fed- 
eral excises  that  are  paid  by  companies 
mainly  as  a  cost  of  doing  business,  or  that 
produce  only  niggUng  revenue  or  that  are 
hard  to  enforce.  Like  aomK  other  panelists, 
he  praised  those  excises  that  raise  the  costs 
of  liquor  and  tobacco. 

Mr.  Due  said  his  guidelines  point  to  top- 
priority  repeal  of  this  specific  list  of  excises: 
The  taxes  on  business  and  store  machines, 
matches,  pens  and  mechanical  pencils,  lu- 
bricating and  machine-cutting  oils,  cosmet- 
ics and  other  toilet  iMrparations  and  cos- 
tume Jewelry.  Ijeft  off  the  list  was  the  tax 
on  more  expensive  Jewelry,  which  Mr.  Due 
•aid  is  "less  objectionable." 

The  economist  said  second  priority  should 
be  given  to  repeal  ot  the  taxes  on  light  bulbs, 
household  appliances,  and  home  air  condi- 
tioners, women's  handbags  and  luggage, 
musical  Instniments.  tun.  playing  cards, 
sporting  goods  (the  levy  Is  "contrary  to  the 
general  phUoeophy  of  Increasing  physical 
fitness"),  cabaret*,  admission  tickets  (except 
for  horse  and  dog  racing) ,  bowling  alleys  and 
pool  Ubles  and  transfers  of  stocks  and  bonds. 
Mr.  Due  gave  last  priority  to  repeal  of  the 
taxes  on  safe-deposit  boxes,  photographic 
equipment,  radios  and  TV  sets  and  auto 
parts. 

Mr.  Due's  list  may  have  little  relation  to 
the  taxes  Congress  finally  selects  for  repeal 
or  reduction.  Omitted  altogether  are  two 
excises  that  are  prime  targets  for  criticism 
by  many  lawmakers:  The  10-percent  levy 
for  local  telephone  calls  and  the  10-percent 
manufacturers  tax  on  automobUes. 

However,  the  recommendation  for  repeal 
of  most  of  the  Federal  retaU  levies  on  Jew- 
elry, luggage,  cosmetics  and  fxirs  Jibes  with 
a  drive  by  Hotise  Republicans  to  begin  Junk- 
ing them  right  away. 


OOP  leaden  do  zu>t  oppose  the  extension 
of  these  taxes,  levied  on  liquor,  cigarettes,  cars 
and  phone  caUs.  But  they  will  try  to  amend 
the  bill  to  provide  for  a  two-<tage  repeal  of 
the  $830  »"""o"  In  the  four  categories  at 
retail  excise  taxes.  Tbe  effort  will  be  op- 
I>oeed  by  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Chair- 
man Mnxa.  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  who 
wants  to  wait  untU  his  panel  finishes  Its 
long-range  study  of  the  whole  excise  ques- 
tion. 

Later  In  the  session,  spokesmen  for  na- 
tional business  and  labor  groups  will  be 
svunmoned  to  testify,  and  lobbyists  for  In- 
dividual Industries  wUl  conclude  the  series 
of  hearings  with  appeals  for  removal  or  re- 
duction of  specific  levies  on  their  products. 

The  testimony  will  be  collected  Into  a 
record  of  advice  that  the  Treasury  and  the 
committee  can  study  for  legislative  action 
later.  In  1959,  Mr.  Miu^  conducted  a  simi- 
lar series  of  hearings  on  income  taxes  that 
helped  lay  the  groundwork  for  some  of  the 
changes  enacted  In  1963  and  1964. 


Have  we  lost  our  self-reepect?  It  seems 
so — every  time  we  dont  protest — and  act — 
against  what  we  know  is  wrong — in  the 
home,  in  the  community.  In  the  nation,  in 
the  world. 

Nobody's  going  to  correct  th.ls  situation 
for  us.  It  seems  what  we  need  Is  a  renewal 
of  purpose  and  principle — and  that's  a  Job 
for  each  Individual  across  the  land.  The 
question  is:  When  do  we  start? 


Let's  Regain  Self-Respect 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAIWUEL  L  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1964 
Mr.  DEVTNE.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing fine  editorial  from  the  July  18. 
1964.  Columbus,  Ohio,  Dispatch  is  most 
thought  provoking  and  should  be  fully 
absorbed  by  all  Members  of  Congress: 
Apathy  Explains  Nation's  Fobdgn  and 
Domestic  Woes 

The  other  day  near  the  Berlin  Wall,  an 
American  officer  was  slapped  In  the  face  by 
an  East  German  bcsrder  guard.  There  was 
no  retaliation. 

Some  months  ago  *  young  woman  was 
knifed  to  death  In  front  of  38  witnesses  and 
nobody  lx>thered  to  even  call  the  police. 

Russian  weapons  are  trained  toward  the 
United  States  from  Cuba  and  we  do  nothing. 

American  military  men  are  being  kmed 
dally  In  Vietnam.  In  a  war  the  United  States 
does  not  choose  to  win. 

The  streets  and  parks  of  our  large  cities 
are  fraught  with  danger,  hoodlums  seem  to 
be  in  charge— yet  no  loud  cries  to  put  an  end 
to  the  Intolerable  situation  are  heard  from 
the  public. 

What  Is  happening  In  otir  society? 

In  a  copyrighted  Interview  in  "U.8.  News 
&  World  Report"  last  week.  Adm.  Arlelgh 
Burke  contends  America  has  lost  Its  will  to 
resist.    Here  are  some  of  his  thoughts: 

We.  the  most  powerful  coimtry  in  the 
whole  world,  the  most  productive,  with  tiie 
highest  standard  of  living,  where  even  the 
poorest  are  better  off  than  nearly  all  other 
peoples  in  the  world,  seem  to  have  lost  the 
willingness  to  compete. 

We  seem  to  have  an  attitude  that  we  don't 
want  to  become  Involved,  either  as  Individ- 
uals or  as  a  nation. 

So  many  people  don't  have  the  moral  cour- 
age to  stand  up  for  their  principles.  We're 
comfortable  and  we  don't  want  to  be  dis- 
turbed. 

Not  willing  to  face  a  iH-oblem,  we  let  It 
get  worse — and  It  always  does.  Cuba  Is  a 
good  example.     And  Vietnam. 

Michigan  Gov.  George  Romney  has  said: 
"The  reason  we  are  soft  abroad,  the  reason 
we  are  losing  respect  abrocul,  is  that  we  are 
soft  at  home,  and  can't  get  respect  abroad 
until  we  regain  self-respect  at  home." 


Chicago  Tribane   117  Years  Old 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OP  nroiAKA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  21.  1964 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
masthead  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  there 
has  long  appeared,  beneath  its  title,  the 
legend  "The  World's  Greatest  News- 
paper "  No  doubt  other  newspapers 
would  dispute  that  accolade;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  its  long  life  the 
Chicago  Tribune  hy  had  a  great  in- 
fluence in  molding  the  thought  of  a  great 
area  within  the  region  known  as  the 
heartland  of  America. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  was  founded  on 
June  10,  1847.  On  June  14  of  this  year, 
an  editorial  entitled  "Candles  for  117 
Years,"  appeared  in  its  pages.  In  it,  the 
founding  editor  of  the  paper,  Joseph 
Medill,  Is  quoted  as  admonishing  that  the 
Tribune  should  be  "an  advocator  of  polit- 
ical and  moral  progress."  and  that  in  all 
things  it  should  "follow  the  line  of  com- 
monsense." 

The  editorial  looks  back  over  the  years 
and  the  positions  which  the  newspaper 
has  taken  as  it  has  attempted  to  follow 
that  advice.  It  acknowledges  that  "To 
advocate  political  progress  is  easier  than 
to  achieve  it."  and  comments  particu- 
larly on  the  function  of  criticism  it  has  so 
often  exercised.  The  editorial  concludes 
that  the  Tribime  has  a  higher  purpose 
than  financial  profit,  a  purpose  expressed 
In  its  credo:  "We  shall  never  be  the  slave 
of  the  countlnghouse  in  our  editorial  ex- 
pression." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial,  together  with 
"The  Tribune   Credo"  preceding   it,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  credo 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to   be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  (Dl.)   Tribune,  June  14, 
1964] 
Candlkb  roa  117  Teabs 
The  newspaper  Is  an  Institution  developed 
by  modern  civilization  to  present  the  news  of 
the  day.  to  foster  commerce  and  industry,  to 
Inform  and  lead  public  opinion,  and  to  fur- 
nish that  check  Upon  government  which  no 
constitution  has  ever  been  able  to  provide. 
— The  Texbttne  Credo. 

Better  to  light  one  candle,  so  it  is  said, 
than  to  curse  the  darkness.  There  were 
few  newspapers  and  little  vlslblUty  aroiind 
Chicago  when  the  Trlbtme  first  began  to 
shed  its  llttie  Ught  117  years  ago  last  week. 
The  men  who  lite  the  taper  cotild  not  have 
foreseen  that  they  had  created  a  flame  which 
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w«ll  Into  Its  second  century  would  still  be 
biimlng  witb  a  steady  glow 

Now,  in  our  118th  year,  after  adding  can- 
dles for  all  these  birthdays,  that  light  can 
be  seen  from  afar,  and  Its  rays  have  pene- 
trated everywhere  men  have  g^one  in  thl* 
restless  world,  illuminating  their  actions  and 
their  thoughts.  Sometimes  the  light  has 
fallen  upon  some  seamy  dofngs  and  made 
them  visible,  for  light  Impartially  reveals  the 
bad  with  the  good. 

The  light  has  been  constant  this  century 
and  more,  and  If.  at  times,  it  has  wavered 
or  flared,  that,  we  must  concede,  was  be- 
cause the  wick  was  trimmed  by  an  uncer- 
tain hand,  for  everyone  makes  mistakes. 
Tet  we  are  satisfied  that.  In  the  main,  the 
light  has  cast  Its  rays  In  the  direction  our 
progenitors  would  have  wished. 

The  parting  admonition  of  our  founding 
editor,  Joeeph  Medlll.  was  that  the  Tribune 
be  "an  advocate  of  political  and  moral  prog- 
ress." and  that  in  all  things  It  "follow  the 
line  of  commonsense  "  This  we  have  tried 
to  do.  The  standards  of  commonsense  may 
not  be  quite  the  same  today  as  In  1847,  or  in 
the  later  period  of  MedUl.  for  this  Is  a  shift- 
ing world.  But  we  have  always  sought  to 
maintain  omx  character  while  accommodating 
ourselves  to  change. 

More  and  more  the  Tribune  has  tended 
to  seek  to  give  Its  readers  the  facts  about  all 
things  that  could  concern  them,  with  as 
complete  accuracy  and  balance  as  is  possible 
in  the  presentation  tit  news  that  changes 
from  hour  to  hour,  and  almost  from  milnute 
to  minute.  We  have  tried  to  print  the  news 
unclouded  by  preconceptions  or  prejudices, 
reserving  our  Judgments  until  both  sides  of 
controverted  questions  have  been  set  forth 
fairly. 

When  we  are  convinced  that  the  time  has 
come  to  take  a  stand,  we  have  done  so  clearly, 
sometimes  bluntly,  and  without  apology. 
Our  extended  analysts  of  the  civil  rights  bill 
was  a  recent  example,  and  we  did  not  dodge 
in  our  Judgments,  though  we  made  our  posi- 
tion clear,  we  trust,  without  acrimony,  for 
we  were  concerned  with  constitutionality 
and  methods,  not  with  the  need  or  wisdom  of 
promoting  interracial  harmony. 

On  this  or  any  other  subject  we  do  not 
maintain  that  those  who  differ  with  us  are 
Irretrievably  lost  or  necessarily  wrong.  We 
do  not  Invite  discord  when  we  submit  opin- 
ions. We  hope  for  agreement,  but  make  no 
pretense  of  having  a  right  to  conunand  It. 

While  MedUl  saw  us  as  an  Instrument  for 
moral  advance,  we  have  come  to  feel  that 
there  are  limits  upon  a  newspaper  as  a 
preceptor  of  morals.  Some  of  the  straltlaced 
sects  once  endeavored  to  lay  Inhibitions  on 
dancing.  We  doubt  If  many  persist  In  the 
endeavor.  We  respect  and  encourage  belief 
and  faith,  just  as  we  support  and  maintain 
ethics  and  decency,  but  these  are  things  that 
we  cannot  preach  into  our  readers. 

To  advocate  political  progress  Is  easier 
than  to  achieve  It.  In  matters  of  local  gov- 
ernment It  has  been  our  unhappy  duty  to 
chide  more  often  than  to  praise,  to  expose 
waste  and  corruption  rather  than  to  proclaim 
Tlrtue.  The  National  Government  we  have 
too  often  found  to  be  grasping,  ambitious, 
overbearing,  and  rapacious,  with  power  in 
the  hands  of  men  blown  up  with  conceit  and 
Impatient  with  the  very  citizens  they  are 
called  upon  to  serve. 

We  have  tried  to  be  consistent  In  our  ap- 
praisals, to  detect  the  ever-present  folly  in 
national  policy,  to  puncture  dangerous  Illu- 
sions, and  to  promote  what  is  best  for  our 
country.  The  United  Nations,  no  more  than 
the  League  of  Nations,  do  we  conceive  to  be 
the-all  and  end-all  of  our  aspirations.  All 
too  frequently  the  sound  and  fury  resound- 
ing through  Its  halls  signifies  nothing,  when 
It  does  not  signify  something  evil. 


We  have  decried  the  waste  of  American 
resources  in  an  Idle  attempt  to  play  Santa 
Claus  to  the  world,  and  the  waste  of  Ameri- 
can llTes  in  bootleas  efforts  to  bring  "dem- 
ocracy" to  backward  peoples  Incapable  of 
comprehending  the  term.  We  have  felt  that 
we  might  be  farther  along  if  we  had  directed 
our  energies  Instead  to  achieving  a  more 
perfect  Union  at  home. 

We  have  stood  for  the  liberty  of  the  Indi- 
vidual In  all  matters,  for  the  freedom  erf  a 
marketplace  economy,  for  resistance  to  all 
arbitrary  Government  controls,  and  for  solu- 
tions at  the  community  or  State  level.  We 
cannot  approve  txuTilng  public  education 
over  to  the  Federal  beaurocracy.  and  we  have 
looked  with  suspicion  on  the  Dep«tftment  of 
Justice  as  the  punitive  arm  of  a  rising  polit- 
ical power. 

While  we  recognize  Congress  as  the  siirest 
counter  to  some  of  these  trends,  we  could 
wish  that  It  woxild  stiffen  Its  backbone.  The 
memory  of  some  of  Its  great  moments  ought 
to  Induce  It  to  avoid  wavering.  When  It 
turned  back  Franklin  Roosevelt's  scheme  to 
pack  the  Supreme  Court  In  1937,  it  asserted 
Its  dignity  and  Its  devotion  to  principle,  and 
we  wish  It  would  do  so  more  often.  Its  action 
on  that  occasion  vindicated  the  stand  of  the 
Tribune,  which  relentlessly  opposed  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  design. 

In  that  Instance,  as  In  countless  others, 
we  were  exercising  the  right,  and  subscrib- 
ing to  the  duty,  of  a  responsible  new»i>aper 
to  express  legitimate  criticism.  We  adhere 
to  that  right  and  duty,  within  the  bounds  of 
the  law  of  libel.  We  hope  that  our  voice  Is 
undiminished,  and  we  realize  that  the 
strength  of  the  Tribune  as  a  flourishing  in- 
stitution— made  so  under  the  wise  guidance 
of  our  predecessors — enables  us  to  speak 
with  greater  firmness  and  covu'age  than 
would  be  possible  to  a  weaker  newspaper. 

We  shall  never  be  the  slave  of  the  counting- 
house  In  our  editorial  expression,  A  sub- 
stantial newspaper  must,  we  know,  be  finan- 
cially sound,  but  it  is  not  In  operation  pri- 
marily as  a  machine  to  make  money.  Its 
higher  purpose  is  expressed  in  the  credo 
which  appears  In  our  masthead,  and  to  avoid 
the  summons  would  be  to  sacrifice  character. 

So  the  light  burns  on. 


Economist  Notes  Defects  in  Job 
Retrunioff  Progruas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  icissouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  retraining 
Jobless  workers  is  an  effective  and  neces- 
sary method  of  reducing  unemplojonent 
in  an  economy  characterized  by  rapid 
technological  change.  There  are  Indica- 
tions, however,  that  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration is  bungling  our  critically  im- 
portant job  retraining  programs. 

Joseph  Proomkin,  an  economist  of  the 
Columbia  University  Bureau  of  Applied 
Social  Research,  points  out  in  a  recent 
study  that  defects  in  the  programs  in- 
clude retraining  workers  for  employment 
in  farmwork,  where  employment  haa 
been  contracting  for  years.  He  Joins 
other  prominent  economists  in  deploring 
the  lack  of  analytical  Information  about 
current  job  vacancies.    Because  there  is 


no  solid,  verified  Information  about  the    -" 
requirements  of  Job  openings,  vocatlooa] 
educators  sometimes  organize  tralniiw 
progrstms  for  Jobs  that  no  longer  exist 

An  article  in  the  July   6  New  York 

Times  discusses  Mr.  Proomkin  s  study 

and  conclusions  on  the  ineffectiveness  of 

present     retraining     programs.      with 

unanimous  consent.  I  place  this  article 

in  the  Rccoro  at  this  point : 

Economist  Doubts  RrraAiifiNG  Plans — Sats 

Most   Afpeak   Ukloult   To   Cttt  Jonag 

Rolls — Calls    Soi*«   Promising — Lack  or 

Data       Deplored — Columbia       RxsxARCBn 

Holds  It  Leads  to  PREa>ARAnoN  for  Moh. 

existent  Ofxmxncs 

(By  Will  Llssner) 

An  economist  engaged  in  a  large-scale 
study  of  the  effects  ot  automation  says  tlMit 
only  a  minority  of  current  retraining  pco. 
grams  appear  likely  to  get  the  trainee*  of 
the  unemployment  rolls. 

The  economist,  Joeeph  Proomkin  of  Co- 
lumbia University's  Bureau  of  Applied  Soclat 
Research,  reports  on  his  survey  in  the  Go* 
lumbla  University  Porum. 

He  points  out  that  $30  million  will  tn 
spwnt  this  yecu*  to  retrain  275,000  workan 
under  acts  of  1968,  1060,  and  1003  aimed  at 
meeting  labor  shortages,  revitalizing  d»> 
pressed  areas  or  retraining  unemployed 
workers. 

The  programs  that  appear  promising,  Ur. 
Proomkin  says,  are  tboM  that  prepar* 
workers  as  aids  In  the  medical  field,  thorn 
that  teach  skUls  for  various  repair  servleas 
such  as  television  receiver  technician,  ami 
those  In  the  metal  trades. 

skkptical  or  othxrs 

He  regards  skeptically  other  programs.  One 
provides  data-processing  training  for  which 
employers  have  traditionally  paid  the  cocta, 
he  finds,  and  others  are  in  this  category. 
There  Is  a  course  In  farmwork.  he  says, 
although  farming  has  had  a  contracttng 
labor  force  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Proomkin  Joins  Arthur  P,  Btims,  far- 
mer Chairman  of  the  President's  Councfl 
of  Econconic  Advlsere,  and  many  Pederal  and 
State  labor  economists  In  deploring  the  lack 
of  analytical  Information  about  current  Jofc 
opportunities. 

The  economists  say  that  because  tbtn  M 
no  solid,  verified  information  about  the  re- 
quirements far  Job  openings,  the  vocatloBSl 
educators  organise  training  programs  for  Jotai 
that  no  longer  exist. 

THX   UNFILLKD   JOBS 

Mr.  Proomkin  says  there  Is  only  intelligent 
guesswork  now  about  what  kinds  of  jobs 
are  available.  This  guesswork  indicates  that 
the  great  majority  of  unfilled  Jobs  in  this 
country  fall  Into  two  categories:  Jobs  for 
college  graduates,  especially  those  with  en- 
gineering or  science  degrees,  and  short-term 
Jobs  in  certain  businesses  with  seasonal 
requirements. 

The  retraining  programs  do  not  offer  work 
at  the  college  or  graduate  level  to  fit  appli- 
cants for  professional  vacancies. 

And  in  hiring  temporary  workers,  Ur. 
F*roomkln  says,  employers  continue  to  favor 
experience  over  training.  Hence,  he  report*, 
the  retraining  programs  are  limited  to  pre- 
paring displaced  workers  for  new  long-term 
openings. 

In  this  they  have  met  with  varied  success, 
he  says.  Retrained  employees  In  the  Los 
Angeles  area,  where  unemployment  Is  less 
acute,  found  new  Jobs  and  managed  to  keep 
them.  In  Harlan  County,  Ky.,  a  depressed 
area,  however,  when  retrained  workers  could 
find  Jobs  they  were  able  to  hold  them  only 
for  a  short  time. 


Orersca  CritidtBi  of  Goldwater 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxtNOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  21.  1964 

Mr,  MICHEL,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  over- 
sea criticism  of  Senator  Bvrry  Goldwa- 
TKK  Is  not  well  founded.  The  July  Issue 
of  Intelligence  Digest  points  out  that 
Senator  Ooldwater's  views  are  deserv- 
ing of  reasonable  study.  Tlie  InteUi- 
gence  Digest  is  published  In  England  and 
has  a  wide  circulation  throughout  the 
world.  The  staff  of  the  Intelligence 
Digest  Includes  expert  analysts  In  world 
affairs  and  political  science.  I  commend 
this  publication  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  I  also  recommend  close  study 
of  those  editorials  complied  by  Amerlcari 
writers  who  are  distinguished  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  an  article  from  the  July 
issue  of  Intelligence  Digest  in  addition  to 
two  editorials  of  the  type  I  mentioned 
above: 

[Prom  the  Intelligence  Digest) 
Senator  OoLDWAm 

Recently,  President  Johnson  has  described 
the  immense  present  nuclear  power  of 
America.  In  his  view  this  la  so  terrific  tha* 
Russia  could  not  strike  at  Western  Europe 
or  America  without  overwhelming  destruc- 
tion to  herself.  The  deterrent  has  proved 
all-powerf\il  and  all-effective,  says  President 
Johnson. 

That  may  well  now  be  true. 

But  what  caused  America  to  galvanize  her- 
self into  the  effort  which  has  produced  this 
result? 

In  1042,  when  Russia  started  her  new  style, 
aggressive  antlwestern  plans  only  one  voice 
of  warning  was  raised.  It  was  that  of  In- 
telligence Digest. 

Between  1042  and  1040,  a  very  high  pro- 
portion of  those  who  Joined  In  the  warn- 
ings had  been,  or  were,  subscribers  to  or 
readers  of  Intelligence  Digest. 

Between  1040  and  1062.  a  number  of  antl- 
Communlst  groups  and  movements  sprang 
up.  Most  of  them  derived  their  first  inf cona- 
tion and  sense  of  anxiety  from  Intelligence 
Digest. 

A  acASS  or  small  ettorts 

The  antl-Communlst  groups  are  much  de- 
spised. They  are  also  much  divided;  but 
they  have  been  like  the  small  springs,  the 
confluence  of  which  provides  an  Immense 
generating  power. 

But  for  the  mass  of  small  efforts,  the 
American  public  as  a  whole  would  never 
have  been  alerted  to  such  an  extent  that  It 
became  national  policy  to  create  a  deterrent 
which  has,  so  far,  stopped  Russia  from  the 
conquest  of  all  Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 

Contemporary  Journalism  may  sneer  at  the 
an tl -Communist  groups  as  much  as  it  likes, 
but,  in  fact,  they  were  responsible  for  creat- 
ing a  brood  pubUc  opinion  which  has  per- 
mitted the  expenditure  which  has  saved  the 
world  from  a  disaster. 

NOT   A    WARMONGER 

But  What  has  this  to  do  with  Senator 
Goldwater  and  his  critics? 

Senator  Goldwater  may  or  may  not  gjet 
the  Republican  nomination.  If  he  does  get 
it.  he  may  or  may  not  be  America's  choice 
for  President.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Intelligence  Digest.  What  has  to  do  with  us 
is  to  make  an  accurate  record  of  facts. 


The  British  praas  says  tbat  Senator  aou>- 
WATZR  Is  a  warmonger  who  wants  to  use 
nuclear  weapoiu  all  over  the  place  and  to 
put  the  Amwlcan  economy  back  into  the 
Stone  Age. 

Is  this  true? 

We  thinks  It  to  be  false, 

Tlxe  Senator  has  no  desire  at  all  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  anywhere.  What  he  says 
Is  that  it  will  be  fatal  If,  despite  the  deter- 
rent. America  allows  communism  to  creep 
in  underneath  the  barrier  which  the  deter- 
rent provides.  If  this  happens,  he  said,  the 
deterrent  would  have  proved  useless. 

It  is  no  use  posseesing  immense  power  if 
that  power  Is  not  applied.  By  this,  Senator 
Goldwater  does  not  mean  that  it  must  be 
physically  used,  but  that  its  existence  must 
be  applied  to  precise  situations. 

Senator  Goldwater  maintains  that  if,  de- 
spite America's  efforts,  all  southeast  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Latin  America  are  lost,  the 
existence  of  the  deterrent  will  have  proved 
useless.  That  is  all  he  says,  except  to  add 
that  the  application  of  the  threat  should  be 
to  a  large  extent  decided  on  local  military 
advice. 

Senator  Goldwatir'b  policy  should  be 
Judged  In  the  light  of  what  he  means  and 
not  what  his  bitter  enemies  falsely  report 
that  they  think  be  has  In  mind. 

This  is  a  question,  therefore,  as  to  whether 
America's  nuclear  power  should  remain  a 
showpiece  or  be  applied — ^not  by  dropping 
the  bomb  but  by  making  It  clear  that  If  ag- 
gression does  not  cease  in  vital  areas,  then 
the  risk  which  the  aggressors  will  have  to 
face  Is  that  of  the  nuclear  deterrent. 

This  means.  In  other  words,  the  translation 
of  the  deterrent  into  positive.  Instead  of 
negative,  value. 

TSX  amkrican  economt 
The  Immense  wealth  of  America  has  twice 
saved  civilization  from  complete  disaster — 
after  World  Wars  I  and  IL 

This  wealth  may  have  been  used  in  an  irri- 
tating manner;  It  may  have  been  used  un- 
wisely in  certain  areas.  But,  by  and  large.  It 
twice  saved  the  civilized  world  from  eco- 
nomic collapse. 

It  has  provided  the  money  for  the  nuclear 
deterrent  which  has  saved  us  from  Soviet 
occupation  of  western  ETurope.  TTiere  can 
be  no  doubt  at  all  about  this. 

This  vast  wealth  sprang  frwn  rugged 
private  enterprise,  and  from  that  alone. 
But,  as  American  wealth  has  increased, 
there  has  been  a  trend  toward  Government 
control,  and  there  has  been  a  gradual  erosion 
of  enterprise.  Senator  Goldwater  fears  that, 
if  this  tendency  persists,  the  basic  system 
which  Induced  America's  wealth  may  be  de- 
stroyed. He  suggests  that  It  would  be  un- 
wise completely  to  destroy  what  has  proved 
the  greatest  economic  success  in  recorded 
history. 

That  Is  all  he  says.     One  would  think  that 
this  was  a  viewpoint  worth  some  thought. 
A  tried  btstem 

Moreover,  he  foresees  that,  apart  from  the 
corrupting  dangers  of  overcentrallzatlon  and 
government  control,  a  free-for-all  welfare 
system  and  a  wage  spree  unrelated  to  pro- 
duction, but  financed  by  limitless  paper  bills, 
will  lead  to  an  Inflation  which  the  built-in 
supports  will  not  be  able  to  withstand. 

Since  Senator  Goldwater  is  able  to  observe 
what  is  happening  in  the  Common  Market 
countries  and  India  and  is  likely  to  occur 
again  in  Britain,  one  cannot  blame  him  for  a 
prudent  look  at  the  signs. 

If  it  is  to  be  a  fool  and  a  backwoods  reac- 
tionary to  desire  to  apply  power  created  to 
avert  successful  aggression;  If  It  Is  to  be  a 
fool  to  have  a  desire  to  save  a  system  which 
has  worked  better  than  any  other  in  history, 
and  if  It  Is  to  be  a  bcuikwoods  reactionary  to 
regard  with  prudence  exaggerations  likely  to 
cause  bankruptcy — then,  of  course,  there  Is 
no  more  to  be  said. 


IVING  study 


This  service  cannot  with  honesty  say  that 
It  flnds  that  Senator  Goldwater's  views  co- 
incide with  what  Is  reported  of  them  in  the 
British  press;  nor  can  it  say  that  what  he 
says  Is  altogether  foolish.  We  think  that  his 
views  deserve  close  and  reasonable  study. 

Senator  Golowatxs  is  a  reader  of  Intelli- 
gence Digest.  We  have  Invited  him  to  give 
us  his  conmients  on  the  foregoing,  which  we 
would  like  to  publish  in  our  August  issue  if 
he  agrees  to  do  so. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
July  18, 1064] 

Goldwater  Bandwagon  en  Europe — A  Prw 
Weeks  Ago.  Hk  Was  Called  Lazt,  Illit- 
erate— ^Now,  He's  "Soxtnd" 

(By  Constantlne  Brown) 

Rome. — A  "Goldwater  bandwagon"  has  de- 
veloped In  Western  Europe, 

Until  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Western  Eu- 
ropean newspapers  and  magazines  were  giv- 
ing prominent  place  to  Pennsylvania's  Gov. 
WUliam  W,  Scran  ton,  and  dramatizing  the  re- 
turn of  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  from 
Vietnam  to  become  the  Oovemor's  cham- 
pion. Senator  Goldwater  was  frequently 
mentioned,  but  as  an  inevitable  loser.  The 
European  press  parroted  numy  of  its  Amer- 
ican coxinterparts,  saying  "The  American 
people  don't  want  him."  This  was  being 
demonstrated  mathematlcaUy  in  various 
polls.  And  "poUmanla"  is  spreading  fast  in 
Europe, 

But  in  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been 
a  change  of  heart. 

Many  European  reporters  in  Washington 
and  New  York  began  to  think  for  them- 
selves. The  Washington  ccHrespondent  of 
the  influential  Paris  daUy,  Le  Pigaro,  which 
frequently  carries  the  Walter  Lippmann  and 
Joseph  Alsop  columns,  woke  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  Goldwater  bloc  is  homogeneous  and 
admirably  organized.  It  Is  the  result,  he 
now  writes,  of  4  years  of  careful  and  in- 
tensive work.  While  Babrt  and  his  cohorts 
were  paying  attention  to  the  grassroots,  his 
opponents  were  talking:  "Goldwater  Is  all 
wind  and  no  substance.  Nobody  win  take 
him  seriously.  Moreover,  he  Is  not  InteUi- 
gent.  Everybody  knows  that.  He  is  also 
lazy  and  illiterate." 

The  Pigaro  correspondent,  who  In  the  past 
had  accepted  these  statements  heard  at 
Washington  cocktaU  parties  and  In  conver- 
sations with  fellow  newspi^jermen.  came 
recently  to  the  conclusion  that  "I  dont 
know  the  Senator;  hence  I  cannot  pass  Judg- 
ment on  his  intelligence.  But  what  Is  sure. 
however.  In  American  politics,  is  that  suc- 
cess is  a  matter  of  human  warmth  and  tem- 
perament rather  than  the  possession  of  aca- 
demic degrees  and  diplomas.  Goldwatdi 
may  be  lacking  the  latter  but  has  ample 
of  the  former.  It  also  is  evident  that  Gold- 
water  has  conducted  his  campaign  with 
h9nesty  and  courage,  without  making,  so 
far.  a  single  mistake.  His  warmth  and  folk- 
siness — which  are  not  a  sham — ^have  gained 
him  the  Bupix>rt  of  the  little  people  In  Amer- 
ica's heartland — ^thoee  Americans  who  look 
with  suspicion  on  the  east  coast  bank«« — 
kingmakers:  'Look  at  me.  I  dont  owe  any- 
thing to  the  powerful  east  coast  interests 
which  have  always  supported  WlUkles  and 
Tom  Deweys.' " 

In  Italy  and  Germany,  where  until  recently 
the  Arizona  Senator  had  been  regarded  as  a 
contender  with  no  chance  to  be  nominated, 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  also  have 
changed  their  tune  and  are  in  a  way  hop- 
ping on  the  Goldwater  bandwagon.  They 
point  t>ut  ttiat  he  may  give  a  hard  battle  to 
President  Johnson,  who  is  still  considered  as 
the  likely  winner  in  November — but  less  so 
than  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Until  the  Roman  magazine  Lo  Specchio. 
which  has  a  nationwide  circulation,  came  out 
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with  ft  full  reproduction  of  Seiuttor  Oold- 
w Arm's  article  in  Life  laet  March,  setting 
forth  hla  views  on  NATO  and  other  Kuropean 
and  American  problems,  the  feeling  here  and 
In  the  rest  at  Surope  was  that  the  BepubU- 
can  candidate  was  an  unrepentant  reaction- 
ary and  Isolationist. 

Lo  Specchlo's  alx-page  spread  drew  for  the 
first  time  to  the  attention  of  the  Kuropean 
that  the  Arlzonan  was  not  what  the  propa- 
ganda had  described  him.  His  Ideas  caa- 
cernlng  American-European  cooperation 
were  regarded  as  sotind.  He  favored  close 
cooperation — not  dictation — with  the  H^iro- 
peans  and  shared  President  de  Oaulle's  ideas 
about  how  the  alliance  should  be  effectively 
strengthened. 

A  Blew  of  Italian  newspapers  in  Rome  and 
In  the  provinces  reproduced  condensations 
of  Senator  Oou>watkx's  March  article  with 
ample  editorial  comment — meet  of  its  favor- 
able. 

The  controiversial  but  influential  German 
weekly,  Der  Spiegel,  which  contributed 
greatly  to  the  resignation  of  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer as  Chancellor,  sent  a  special  corre- 
spondent Inunedlately  after  the  publication 
of  the  Lo  Specchlo  article  to  Interview  Sena- 
tor OoLOWATKB  in  Washington.  The  Inter- 
view on  4  p«^;es  seemed  to  be  an  eyeopener 
to  the  rest  of  the  German  newspapers,  which 
had  regarded  with  deep  frowns  the  "vague" 
possibility  of  the  Arizonan's  getting  the 
nomination.  He  appears  now  not  as  an 
isolationist  but  as  a  strong  advocate  of  Euro- 
pean unity  and  dedicated  to  "rolling  back 
communism,"  which  is  so  Important  to  all 
Germans  regardless  of  political  color. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

July  8,  1964] 
Exntora's  Position  on   Goldwatcr:    Editors 

Abboao  Eu  on  His  Position,  Ignorx  Paktt 

CoMPSoicisx  ErroKTs 

(By  Max  P*reedman) 

As  the  Republicans  are  working  on  their 
platform  In  San  Francisco,  the  European 
press  is  continuing  its  campaign  against  Sen- 
ator BassiT  Ooldwatbb.  That  criticism  suf- 
fers always  from  a  lack  of  good  manners  and 
almost  always  from  a  lack  of  good  sense. 

The  only  possible  Jiistlflcatlon  for  this 
campaign  Is  that  Bxirope  will  Inevitably  have 
to  look  to  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States  for  leadership  of  NATO.  Yet  even  this 
argument  by  no  means  justifies  the  sudden 
rash  of  irritated  criticisms.  For  Senator 
OoLDWAT^  believes  in  a  strong  NATO  com- 
munity and  wants  to  make  it  even  stronger. 
The  European  editors  are  Ignorant  of  this 
fact  or  else  they  believe  he  will  choose  the 
wrong  methods  to  strengthen  allied  unity  c* 
will  plunge  the  alliance  into  reckless  danger. 
How  can  they  be  sure? 

In  Britain,  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  there 
was  very  little  serious  attention  paid  to  Sena- 
tor Oou>WATm  until  he  won  the  California 
primary.  Then  the  gushing  springs  of  preju- 
dice imured  forth  abundantly.  Most  of  the 
editCH:^  consulted  their  fears,  not  their  files, 
and  made  a  talent  for  Invective  a  wretched 
BUtMtitute  for  accurate  analysis.  As  a  re- 
sult. Senator  aoLJ>wATKR  is  being  portrayed 
as  a  reckless  primitive,  shooting  always  from 
the  hip,  having  a  stockpile  of  prejudices  and 
threats,  and  Incapable  of  the  restraint  that 
sanctifies  the  exercise  of  great  power. 

This  is  a  pleasant  caricature  but  it  bears 
no  visible  resemblance  to  the  truth.  Be- 
sides, this  entire  campaign  savors  bitterly  of 
something  perilously  akin  to  political  inso- 
lence. 

There  would  be  a  Justified  cry  of  outrage 
In  England  or  Italy  or  Germany  If  the 
American  press  by  a  concerted  campaign 
tried  to  Influence  the  choice  of  a  party  leader 
in  those  countries.  Yet  that  is  precisely 
what  the  European  press  is  now  doing.  It 
has  not  waited  for  the  presidential  campaign 
to  start  or  for  the  national  Issues  to  be  de- 


fined. It  la  Intmrferlng  Instead  with  the 
light  of  RapubUo«ns  to  make  their  own 
choice  for  the  presidential  nomination. 

On  the  lowest  grounds  of  self-interest  the 
Buropean  editors  are  making  an  exceedingly 
•tupid  mistake.  For  they  are  stirring  up 
sympathy  for  Senator  Goldwatbi  by  their 
surly  criticism  and  lending  a  color  of  reality 
to  Senator  Oouiwatkb's  claim  that  he  is  the 
all -American  candidate. 

If  Western  Europe  really  wants  to  follow 
the  election  campaign,  It  should  try  to  un- 
derstand the  process  of  compromise  now  at 
work  in  the  Republican  Party.  Unless  the 
Republicans  Insist  on  dividing  and  demoral- 
izing their  party  beyond  hope  of  cure,  they 
must  begin  at  once  to  work  for  a  conunon 
cause  in  this  election. 

This  means  that  both  the  GoLowATxa  sup- 
porters and  the  Oou>watkb  critics  must  be- 
gin to  blunt  their  differences.  The  one  fair 
teat  will  be  not  whether  there  are  compro- 
mises, for  compromises  are  now  unavoid- 
able, but  whether  these  compromises  are 
within  the  traditional  principles  of  a  na- 
tional election. 

Senator  Goldwatxr,  in  particular,  has  the 
light  as  a  presidential  candidate  to  modify 
his  earlier  views.  That  same  right  was  exer- 
cised by  earlier  candidates.  It  was  exercised 
by  President  Kennedy  and  will  be  exercised 
by  President  Johnson.  As  the  campaign 
develops.  Senator  Goldwatex,  If  he  becomes 
the  Republican  candidate,  will  be  speaking 
in  a  context  of  responsibility  and  with 
sources  of  information  and  advice  never  be- 
fore open  to  him  on  this  large  scale. 

If  this  new  experience  does  not  alter  his 
views  on  some  questions,  be  thereby  shows 
himself  to  be  inflexible  In  his  thinking  and 
unworthy  of  national  leadership.  The  sen- 
sible assvunptlon  therefore  is  that  Senator 
Golowatxb  will  make  some  concessions  in 
good  conscience  for  the  sake  of  party  luilty 
and  will  accept  still  other  compromises  be- 
cause his  large  staff  of  advisers  will  persuade 
blm  to  agree  with  these  changes. 

Once  this  process  begins,  it  will  be  easy 
to  draw  a  pitiless  contrast  between  what 
Senator  Ooi.DWAm  said  In  the  past  and 
what  he  Is  saying  in  the  campaign.  Bat  this 
•ort  of  analysis  can  be  fair  only  if  It  takes 
into  account  the  frankness  with  which 
Senator  GoLDWATxa  admits  his  new  policies 
and  gives  candid  reasons  for  them. 


The  G>w  Palace  Disaster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  nroiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RscoRD,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Cow  Palace  Dis- 
aster." from  the  Muncle  (Ind.)  Star: 
The  Cow  Palace  Disastir 

Amid  the  shambles  of  their  attempt  to 
stop  Senator  Bakbt  Golowatxh,  many  of  the 
liberal  spokesmen  cling  to  the  pronounce- 
ment that  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
is  a  disaster  for  the  Republican  Party. 

To  them  it  was  inconceivable.  Just  a  few 
months  ago,  that  Ooldwatcs  could  possibly 
be  nominated.  Now  it  is  inconceivable  to 
them  that  he  could  be  elected.  They  still 
cannot  believe  that  his  principles  and  be- 
liefs are  shared  by  more  than  a  small  minor- 
ity of  the  people. 

Polls  have  helped  to  perpetuate  and  fos- 
ter this  illusion.    As  late  as  last  Sunday  the 


Gallup  poU  gave  Gov.  William  Bcranton.  ^     V 
Pennsylvania,  a  60-34  edge  over  Ooldwai^      ' 
among       rank-and-file       Republicans.     Tks      '^ 
myth  has  persisted  that  the  convention  dels.       * 
gates  and  professionals  favoring  the  Ariaoaa      '» 
Senator  were  simply  out  of  touch  with  tha 
realities  of  opinion  In  the  pfu^y.    The  roUeali 
taUy    giving    Oolowathi    better    than    2    to 
1    over    all    other    candidates    would    indi. 
cate — on  the  basis  of  that  thinking— a  phs- 
nomenal  gulf  between  the  thinking  of  th« 
delegates  and  that  of  their  constituents. 

It  Is  anyone's  guess  whether  the  savage  In- 
fighting, which  continued  up  to  the  hour 
of  the  rollcall.  was  more  a  refiectlon  or  a  con- 
tributing cause  of  the  illusion  that  tbt 
main  body  of  Repilblicans  overwhelmingly 
opposed  OoLDWATXR.  In  any  case,  we  bellevt 
the  events  immediately  following  the  roUoaU 
were  a  more  accurate  reflection  of  the  tnit 
state  of  affairs.  Scranton,  who  took  on  tba 
leadership  of  the  bitter  last-ditch  opposition, 
strode  cheerfully  to  the  podium  and  man- 
fully declared,  with  never  a  tear  in  his  eye  cr 
a  quaver  in  his  voice,  that  the  convention 
had  spoken  and  he  had  heard  the  message. 
All  but  a  handful  of  the  opposing  delegates 
then  switched  their  votes  to  Goldwatex. 

The  disaster,  of  course.  Is  for  the  liberals 
who  have  controlled  the  party  for  30  years. 
We  anticipate  that  the  extent  of  their  dis- 
aster will  be  more  clearly  revealed  In  Novem- 
ber. 

The  clear-cut  decisive  Ooldwater  victory 
at  San  Francisco  has  set  the  Republican 
Party  on  the  road  back  to  the  stature  and  in- 
fluence it  ought  to  have.  We  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  campaign  in  which  there  wUl  be 
genuine  Issues  of  fundamental  principle  and 
significance,  vigorously  debated.  The  people 
will  have  a  choice. 


Bail  Reform  a  Pretsinf  Need  Today 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  cAixroKNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  21,  1964 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
San  Jose  Mercury-News  recently  devoted 
the  lead  Sunday  editorial  to  a  most  im- 
portant problem  in  the  administration 
of  Justice — the  use  and  misuse  of  bail  in 
criminal  cases.  Judge  Robert  Beresford 
of  the  San  Jose  mtinlclpal  court  kindly 
forwarded  the  editorial  to  me.  Judge 
Beresford  was  the  only  member  of  the 
judiciary  from  the  central  coast  Cali- 
fornia region  who  attended  the  National 
Conference  on  Bail  and  Criminal  Justice 
which  was  cosponsored  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  Vera  Foundation.  The 
conference  successfully  focused  nationid 
attention  on  the  evils  of  Indiscriminate 
use  of  bail  and  regional  conferences  are 
now  being  contemplated  to  pursue  more 
specific  suggestions  for  reform.  The 
Mercury-News  supports  such  a  regional 
conference  and  their  editorial  Is  an  ex-' 
cellent  statement  of  the  reasons  why 
present  bail  procedures  too  often  result 
In  a  denial  of  equal  Justice. 

Bail  Rxtokm  a  Pkxssino  Need  Today 

Last  month  in  Washington,  D.C,  several 
hundred  Judges,  attorneys,  and  ball  bonds- 
men gathered  to  examine  critically  a  ragged- 
toothed  oog  in  the  gears  of  American  Jus* 
tioe:  the  bail  system. 

In  brief,  they  concluded  that  the  present 
system  is  unfair,  inefllclent,  expensive,  and 


Hies  in  the  face  of  the  elemental  concept 
that  an  Individual  accused  of  a  crime  is  in- 
nocent xintU  proven  guUty. 

Tbey  were  conatderaUy  leas  unanimous  In 
tbeir  estimates  of  what  should  be  done  to 
improve  the  situation. 

The  National  Conference  on  Bail  and 
criminal  Justice,  in  Waalitngton.  did,  how- 
ever, serve  to  focus  national  attention  on  a 
problem  that  has  plagued  police.  Judges, 
ball  bondsmen,  social  workers  and  Itnowl- 
edgeable  segmenU  of  the  general  public  for 
many  years. 

A  single  national  conference  win  do  little, 
in  the  long  run,  to  right  the  wrongs  of  the 
ball  system,  but  the  8-day  Washington 
meeting  pointed  up  a  problem  that  needs  to 
be  examined  on  a  regional  basis  and 
attacked,  \iltimately,  in  local  courtrooms 
throughout  the  land. 

local  solutions 

As  a  starter,  the  Justice  Department, 
which  cosponsored  the  Washington  gather- 
ing with  the  Vera  Foundations,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City,  should  consider  a  series  of  re- 
gional conferences.  San  Jose,  as  the  center 
of  Oallfomia's  central  coast  region,  would 
be  an  ideal  location  for  such  a  regional  ball 
conference. 

The  need  to  "do  something"  has  been  rec- 
ognized locally  by  the  city  of  Sunnyvale, 
whose  .public  safety  department  last  fall 
began  to  experiment  with  a  system  of 
releasing  on  their  own  recognizance  certain 
individuals  arrested  for  misdemeanor  of- 
fenses. In  the  intervening  months,  there 
have  been  virtually  no  instances  of  the  ar- 
rested persons  faUlng  to  appear  for  trial, 
officials  of  that  city  say. 

The  Sunnyvale  experiment  gets  to  the  heart 
of  the  ball  problem  and,  at  the  same  time, 
suggests  at  least  one  potentially  valuable  so- 
lution to  the  greatest  p>art  of  it. 

OWE    PUKPOSE    OlfLT 

At  bottom,  b€ill  has  only  one  legitimate 
purpose:  to  ensure  that  an  accused  person 
appears  in  coxirt  to  stand  trial.  The  right  to 
ball  Is  absolute;  Congress  and  the  courts 
have  settled  that  question. 

But  in  practice,  too  often  bail  bolls  down 
to  money.  The  wealthy,  or  even  the  person 
of  moderate  means  who  can  afford  to  pay  a 
ball  bondsman's  fee.  stay  out  of  Jail  pending 
trial.  The  indigent  stays  In  Jail.  If  he  is 
subsequently  acquitted,  he  has  "served  time" 
through  no  fault  of  his  own — save  that  he 
was  poor. 

Meanwhile,  the  individual  who  can't  make 
ball — guilty  or  innocent — costs  the  com- 
munity dearly.  Added  to  his  own  Jail  "board 
and  room"  costs,  often  are  welfare  payments 
to  his  family,  since  he  can't  work  whUe  In 
Jail. 

Also  a  prisoner  in  Jail  Is  at  a  disadvantage 
in  helping  his  attorney  prepare  hlh  defense. 
And  finally,  guilty  or  Innocent,  a  man's  time 
In  Jail  awaiting  trial  represents  days  trre- 
trtevably  lost  from  his  life.  If  he  should 
be  found  gfullty,  his  "waiting  time"  is  not 
deducted  from  his  sentence. 

None  of  this  makes  sense.  All  of  it  is 
pernicious,  since  It  tends  to  vitiate  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  equal  Justice  for  all 
citizens,  rich  and  poor  alike. 

TOO   mant   held 

Study  after  study,  in  aU  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, confirm  the  fact  that  far  too  many  per- 
sons are  being  held  In  Jails  because  they  are 
too  poor  to  make  ball  or  because  execessive 
ball  has  been  set  by  an  arbitrary  magistrate. 
These  same  studies  note  that  an  individual 
with  a  family,  a  Job  or  other  ties  to  the  com- 
munity is  an  extremely  unlikely  "btOl  Jump- 
er." This  person  could  weU  be  released  on 
nominal  baU  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Sunnyvale, 
on  his  written  word  that  he  will  appear  in 
court  at  the  time  set  for  his  trial. 

Since  an  estimated  00  percent  ot  all  AmM*- 
Ic^n  crime  falls  into  the  misdemeanor  cate- 
gory, it  becomes  apparent  that  a  far  wider 


use  of  release  on  reoognlotnce  could  safely  be 
employed.  To  do  so,  aa  a  practloal  matter,  U 
will  be  necessary  for  law  enforceoient  agen- 
cies or  the  courts  to  make  a  greater  effort  to 
find  out  something  about  the  background  at 
the  accused  before  coming  to  a  bail-oo-recog- 
nisanoe  dedsloci. 

This  lack  of  pertinent  Informatloa  la  tli* 
greatest  single  stimibllng  blook  in  the  way  at 
baU  reform  today,  yet  It  is  a  lack  that  can  be 
remedied  without  too  great  Inconvenience  or 
expense. 

The  Issue  Is  fundatoental.  It  should  be  ex- 
plored In  detail  by  every  Judge  and  police  crf- 
ficer  concerned  with  bringing  the  principle  ot 
equal  Justice  for  all  Into  closer  conformity 
with  actual  practice 


Elnepriiit  for  Disaster 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1964 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  July  20th  Issue 
of  Barron's  entitled  "Blueprint  for  Dis- 
aster" gives  a  concise  and  cogent  picture 
of  ill-advised  proposals  for  limiting  the 
independence  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 
Blueprint  roa   Disaster:    Congress  Should 

Not  Tinkee  Witk  the  Independence   or 

the  Fed 

Whatever  the  dissension  it  aroused  among 
the  delegates  on  other  issues,  the  OOP  plat- 
form adopted  laist  week  at  San  Francisco's 
Cow  Palace  won  thunderous  acclaim  for  its 
Insistence  on  limited  government.  The 
challenge  to  Big  Brother  was  hurled  force- 
fully by  Senator  Goldwateb  as  he  accepted 
the  nomination  and,  in  the  months  ahead, 
the  Republican  standard  bearer  doubtless 
will  hammer  home  the  theme  again  and 
again.  Yet  even  before  the  last  Ungering 
echoes  of  his  vibrant  speech  had  died  away, 
a  counterattack  was  being  mounted.  Busy 
Democratic  carpenters  were  at  work  on  a 
platform  of  their  own.  designed  to  extend 
still  further  today's  authoritarian  sway  over 
every  phase  of  national  life.  Looking  not 
only  to  this  year's  campaign,  but  also  to  next 
year's  session  of  the  8©th  Congress,  Repre- 
sentative Wkioht  Patman,  Democrat,  of 
Texas,  for  one.  already  has  proposed  a  vast 
extension  of  the  President's  power  over  the 
vital  area  of  money  and  credit. 

TTie  Texas  gadfly,  of  course,  has  made  a 
career  of  espousing  cheap  money  as  a  cure- 
all  for  the  Nation's  Uls.  Last  month,  after 
lengthy  hearings,  his  House  Banking  Sub- 
committee (with  every  Republican  abstain- 
ing), offered  no  fewer  than  13  proposals  to 
make  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  "more  re- 
sponsive to  the  wlU  of  the  people."  Some 
of  these  warmed-over  Ideas,  moreover,  drew 
quick  praise  In  the  press,  even  In  supposedly 
sophisticated  business  magazines.  A  central 
bank,  to  be  sure,  is  always  an  inviting  tar- 
get. And  in  Barron's  view,  U.S.  monetary 
policies  In  recent  years  have  often  been  mis- 
guided. Ineffective  or  both.  Most  notably, 
the  Board  has  failed  to  put  up  a  stout  de- 
fense of  the  Nation's  currency.  However, 
subjecting  the  Fed  to  the  whim  of  the  White 
House,  as  the  Patmanltes  urge,  would  be 
nothing  short  of  disastrous.     It  wotUd  drive 


good  men  from  key  Reserve  posts,  and  make 
it  more  dilDcuit  to  replace  them.  It  would 
disrupt  deUcata  woi^lng  relationships  with 
central  bankers  overseas.  It  would  destroy 
Incomparable  assets  of  flexll^lllty  and  re- 
sourcefulness. Above  all,  the  drastic  over- 
haul envisioned  by  i£x.  Patman  would  sap 
the  Integrity  of  the  doUar,  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Representative  Patman  and  his  econcHnlc 
fellow  travelers,  to  be  sure,  profess  different 
aims.  They  seek  to  do  away  with  the  Sys- 
tem's present  grassroots  ba9e  by  abolishing 
the  pollc3miaklng  Open  Martlet  Committee, 
on  which  the  presidents  of  five  Reserve  banks 
serve  in  rotatlcm.  They  want  to  liquidate 
"banker  denomlnatlMi"  by  retiring  the  stock 
in  the  V2  regional  banks  now  hdd  by  mem- 
ber institutions  across  the  land.  To  curb  the 
Board's  independence,  they  propose  to  cut 
members'  terms  from  14  years  to  5.  and 
make  the  chairman  subject  to  appcdntment 
by  each  incoming  President  for  a  4- year  term. 
They  would  strip  the  Fed  erf  its  watchdog 
role  over  U.S.  banks  and  make  it  dependent 
on  congressional  appropriations.  Noi  con- 
tent with  all  this,  the  reformers  demand  that 
the  Board,  In  tightening  and  loosening  the 
Nation's  credit,  meekly  foUow  Presidential 
"guidelines." 

Barron's  does  not,  of  course,  consider  the 
Fed  infallible.  The  Board,  as  we  liave  argued 
time  and  again,  has  erred  in  recent  years  by 
too  exclusive  an  attention  to  domestic  needs, 
real  c»-  fancied.  In  1968  and  in  1900.  It  failed 
to  anticipate  the  Nation's  heavy  gold  ioaaea. 
Two  years  ago.  it  foresaw  a  basic  ciiange 
for  the  better  in  the  VS.  balance  of 
payments,  which  soon  proved  a  mirage. 
Even  today,  it  is  doing  nothing  to  deflate  iU- 
founded  optimism  over  our  international  ac- 
counts. Lest  anyone  doubt  that  the  pay- 
ments situation  continues  to  deteriorate,  the 
United  States  last  week  was  forced  to  seek  a 
massive  line  of  new  credit  from  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  P\ind.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Fed  seems  to  regard  with  strange  com- 
placency the  unmistakable  and  ominous  stir- 
rings of  Inflation.  The  hard  fact  Is  that  the 
money  managers  of  late  liave  proved  all  too 
willing  to  lean  with  the  political  wind. 

The  moral  of  all  the  foregoing,  then,  is 
that  the  Fed  mtist  be  more  Independent  of 
political  pressvu-es,  not  less.  The  liberal 
Democrats,  In  short,  are  tryhag  to  move  In 
precisely  the  wrong  direction.  Their  blue- 
print for  the  great  society  would.  In  the 
first  place,  greatly  add  to  the  dUBcultles  of 
keeping  good  men.  It  would  make  virtually 
Impossible  the  already  challenging  task  of 
recruiting  a  capiUsle  staff  for  the  System.  To 
make  a  Governor  a  mere  puppet,  after  all. 
does  far  nK>re  than  merely  debase  his  oflkoe; 
It  assures  that  men  of  lmaglnati<Mi  axtd 
initiative  henceforth  will  shun  the  poet. 
Thus  In  this  critical  role  the  dedicated 
public  servant  would  give  way  to  the  party 
hack.  In  such  circumstances,  the  P^ed  and 
its  people  are  certain  to  forfeit  the  high 
esteem  in  which  they  are  now  held  through- 
out the  banking  world. 

Nor  is  that  all.  The  Democrats  would  do 
nothing  less  than  destroy  the  very  qualities 
which  have  made  tlie  Fed  distinctive  among 
central  banks.  Wittingly  or  otherwise,  they 
seek  to  exchange  the  admirable  flexibility  of 
operation  which  the  Reserve  has  tradition- 
ally commanded  for  a  sterUe  conformity. 
They  propose  as  well  to  summarily  abandon 
the  deliberative  ix-ocess  that  now  charac- 
terizes the  System  from  top  to  bottom  and 
by  virtue  of  which  it  has  achieved  an  envia- 
ble breadth  of  vision.  They  would  supplant 
this  invaluable  consensus  with  unthinking 
obedlehce  to  political  ukase.  Were  Mr. 
PatmaWs  ideas  to  make  the  great  leap  from 
fantasy  to  reality,  the  mischief  which  would 
ultimately  follow  is  incalculable.  In  the 
realm  of  money  management,  as  elsewhere, 
there  Is  no  subsUtute  for  the  give-and-take 
of    unfettered    minds.     As    John    Majmard 
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Keynes  once  shrewdly  obeerved:  "Hitler  so 
concentrated  the  decisionmaking  In  the 
Germany  of  Ms  day  that  the  only  mistakes 
be  cotUd  make  were  major  ones."  Surely 
America  ought  not  to  pursue  the  same  111- 
advlsed  course. 

Most  disturbing  of  all  would  be  the  impact 
on  the  crucial  network  of  relationships  which 
«  the  Federal  Reserve  officials  have  painstak- 
ingly built  up  over  the  years  with  central 
b€uikers  abroad.  By  destroying  their  trust  in 
the  Fed,  its  personnel  and  its  policies,  the 
Patmanltes  would  Jeopardize  this  close  and 
delicate  cooperation.  The  Immediate  con- 
sequence would  be  to  seriously  undermine 
confidence  in  the  dollar.  On  this  score,  Al- 
fred Hayes,  president  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  Ycn-k,  minced  no  words  In  his 
testimony  before  the  Patman  subcommittee 
earlier  this  year.  The  faith  of  foreign  bank- 
ers in  the  integrity  of  tbe  dollar,  he  warned, 
stems  In  very  substantial  measure  from  "the 
existence  of  an  Independent  monetary  au- 
thority able  to  pursue  its  programs  unham- 
pered by  political  pressures."  The  long-term 
effects  of  the  inflationists'  grand  design  for 
prosperity  would  be  even  more  grave.  The 
Texan's  ill-conceived  scheme  threatens,  in- 
deed, to  shake  to  its  very  foundations  the 
prosperity  so  hard  won  by  the  free  world. 

In  his  forthright  statement  of  principle 
last  week.  Senator  Ooldwatzb  time  and  again 
called  for  the  defense  of  freedom  on  every 
front.  In  every  sphere.  In  the  realm  of 
money  and  credit,  as  elsewhere,  not  least 
among  the  forces  encroaching  on  liberty  Is 
big  government.  The  radical  proposals  of 
Representative  Patman  for  reshaping  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  would  make  money 
management  the  servant  of  political  pxirpose. 
The  evil  consequences,  as  all  the  foregoing 
suggests,  would  reach  far  beyond  America's 
shores.  Far  from  emasculating  the  Fed,  the 
clear  need  today  Is  to  reaffirm  and  strength- 
en its  independence. 


Tax-Cut  Effect  Uncertain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  mssousi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prem- 
ise on  which  the  administration  based 
Its  arguments  for  a  tax  cut  was  that  a 
reduction,  particularly  in  individual  tax 
rates,  would  immediately  stimulate  eco- 
nomic activity  through  increased  con- 
sumer spendiniT-  People  would  notice  the 
extra  money  in  their  pay  envelopes,  it 
was  argued,  and  increased  their  expendi- 
tures on  goods  and  services,  thus  raising 
the  level  of  business  activity. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  University  of 
Michigan  Research  Center,  reported  in 
the  July  9  edition  of  the  New  York  Times, 
Indicates  that  few  consumers  have  in- 
creased their  consumption  as  a  result  of 
the  tax  reduction.  In  fact,  only  5  per- 
cent of  those  questioned  in  the  study 
said  that  the  extra  money  available  to 
them  through  the  tax  cut  made  a  "con- 
siderable" difference  to  them.  This  feel- 
ing is  echoed  by  leading  retailers  who 
note  that  the  tax  reduction  has  had  rela- 
tively little  effect  on  sales  volume. 

The  F>oint  I  wish  to  make,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Is  that  there  apparently  exists  some 
doubt  as  to  how  much  of  the  recent  ex- 
pansion In  the  economy  can  rightfully 


be  attributed  to  the  recent  tax  cut.  More 
time  will  have  to  elapse  before  a  final 
determination  can  be  made  on  the  ulti- 
mate results  of  the  tax  cut. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  place  the 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  in  the 
RxcoRD  at  this  point. 
SuKViT  DisptTTZS  Tax-Cut  Effect — Michigan 

UKrvERSiTY  CrtrroL  Finds  Few  Consumers 

Rush  To  Buy  More 

(By  Leonard  Sloane) 

The  Federal  Income  tax  cut,  which  went 
Into  effect  in  March,  has  not  yet  touched 
off  the  splurge  of  retail  buying  it  was  in- 
tended to,  according  to  a  nationwide  survey 
of  consumer  attitudes. 

Only  5  percent  of  those  queried  by  the 
University  of  Michigan  Survey  Research  Cen- 
ter said  that  the  extra  money  available  be- 
cause of  the  tax  cut  made  a  "considerable" 
difference  to  them. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  respondents, 
on  the  other  hand,  replied  that  the  addi- 
tional income  made  either  "a  small  dif- 
ference"   or    "practically    no   difference." 

But  while  the  tax  cut  did  not  represent  a 
new  stimulus  to  economic  activity  this 
spring,  the  study  showed  it  has  provided 
Americans  with  a  reason  for  having  confi- 
dence In  the  business  outlook. 

PUBLIC  COMMENTS  PREVAIL 

Public  reaction  to  the  tax  cut  dominated 
the  report  of  the  center  that  was  released 
yesterday  at  Ann  Arbor.  In  its  regular  quar- 
terly survey  conducted  in  May  and  June,  the 
center  questioned  1,600  adults  about  the  tax 
cut  as  well  as  their  attitudes  and  inclina- 
tions to  buy. 

The  directors  of  the  survey.  George  Katona 
and  Eva  Mueller  reported  that  "some  wage 
and  salary  earners  appear  to  be  unaware  of 
any  gains  from  the  tax  cut.  while  some  oth- 
ers appear  to  underestimate  the  gain." 

They  noted  that  while  40  percent  said  they 
were  better  off  financially  than  they  were  a 
year  ago,  lees  than  3  percent  attributed  the 
Improvement  to  the  tax  cut. 

Thus  they  observe  that  pay  Increases,  over- 
time or  higher  business  or  professional  earn- 
ings and  other  such  factors  "clearly  loom 
larger  in  people's  minds  than  the  extra  funds 
resulting  from  the  tax  cut." 

ON  ALL  PAYROLLS 

The  income  tax  cut  has  been  reflected  in 
all  payrolls  prepared  beginning  March  S.  Un- 
der the  tax  bUl,  the  withholding  rate  de- 
clined. 

The  Michigan  economists  offered  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  of  the  tax  cut's  effect: 

Before  the  reduction  was  enacted,  con- 
sumer anticipation  stimulated  a  good  psy- 
chological impact.  But  after  the  law  was 
pfMsed,  there  has  been  little  apparent  ef- 
fect on  the  family  purse. 

Few  major  spending  decisions  are  attribu- 
table to  the  tax  cut,  the  center  reported. 
And  most  of  those  who  feel  they  did  bene- 
fit from  the  reduction  told  Interviewers  that 
they  had  no  specific  idea  how  the  added 
money  was  spent. 

TERMED  LIVING  EXPENSE 

"Very  few  consumers  believe  that  they 
used  their  tax  savings  to  buy  major  con- 
sumer durables,"  the  center  said.  Respond- 
ents gave  such  explanations  as  "for  living 
expenses"  or  "nothing  special"  In  answer  to 
questions  about  where  the  money  went. 

The  university's  report  backs  up  the  in- 
formal comments  about  the  tax  cut  made 
by  some  leading  retailers  in  the  last  few 
weeks. 

For  example.  Morton  D.  May.  president  of 
the  May  Department  Stores  Co.,  said  that 
"the  reduction  in  Income  tax  withholding 
did  not  appear  to  have  much  Influence  on 
first  quarter  volume."  May's  first  quarter 
encompasses  the  months  of  February,  March 
and  April,  he  said. 


July  2t 

And  Ralph  Laoarus.  president  of  Feder»tM 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  while  noting  "aoi^ 
anUcipated   effect"    of   the   reduction. 


'relatively    little  effect  has   been   regiatctM 
up  to  now." 


Goldwater  IiTitet  Johnion  To  Ditciti 
GtU  Rif  kts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  waa 
pleased  to  see  that  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water  does  not  want  the  race  issue  in- 
jected into  the  campaign  and  would  be 
pleased  to  work  out  an  agreement  with 
President  Johnson  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  clear-cut  contest  between  right 
and  left  without  letting  it  become  a  bat- 
tle between  black  and  white. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
at  this  point,  two  fine  editorials  on  thU 
subject: 

(From  the  Washington  (DC  )    Sunday  Star, 

July  6.  1964] 

No  Racial  Issue 

If  Senator  Ooldwatzr  is  to  be  the  Repub- 
lican presidential  nominee,  there  is  reason 
for  much  gratification  in  the  views  on  the 
"race  issue"  which  have  been  attributed  to 
him  in  an  apparently  authentic  Interview. 

In  essence,  he  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  he  does  not  think  the  race  questioo 
should  be  injected  into  the  campaign  and 
that  he  will  not  try  In  any  way  to  exploit 
the  so-called  "white  backlash." 

Senator  Goldwater  has  never  been  a  racist, 
and  this  latest  expression  of  his  views  Is  con- 
sistent with  his  former  pronouncemenU. 
Nevertheless,  it  Is  an  expression  which,  if 
confirmed  by  events,  can  be  of  very  great 
Importance  to  the  country. 

It  can  be  of  great  Importance  because 
much  of  Senator  Oou>watxs's  support,  u- 
suming  Itls  nomination,  wlU  come  from  peo- 
ple who  know  that  he  voted  against  the  ciril 
rights  bUl  and  who  may  thing  that.  If  elected, 
he  would  not  really  \ry  to  enforce  it. 

Senator  Oolowatkb  did  vote  against  the 
bill.  He  said  at  the  time  that  he  thought 
parts  of  it  were  unconstitutional,  that  the 
problems  covered  by  he  legislation  might 
better  be  left  to  the  States,  and  that  any 
real  enforcement  could  lead  to  a  "polios 
state"  In  this  country.  We  do  not  share 
these  views.  But  neither  do  we  question 
Senator  Ooldwato'b  sincerity  In  expressing 
them.  Nor  do  we  doubt  that,  If  elected,  ht 
would  do  what  he  is  reported  to  have  prom- 
ised— support  enforcement  himself  and  ap- 
point an  Attorney  Oeneral  who  would 
enforce  the  law. 

In  all  of  this,  there  may  seem  to  be  a  cer- 
tain inconsistency,  a  certain  paradox.  But 
not  necessarily  so.  For  instance,  Harry  Tru- 
man vetoed  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  But,  pur- 
suant to  his  oath  as  President,  he  enforced 
It  after  Congress  passed  the  measure  over 
his  veto.  As  President,  Senator  OoLDWam 
doubtless  would  accept  the  same  obligation. 
If  any  p>aradox  is  involved  It  is  the  parades 
of  the  man  himself. 

Over  and  above  these  points,  however, 
there  remains  the  overriding  fact  that  Sen- 
ator OoLowATXR  is  reliably  reported  to  have 
said  that  he  will  refuse  to  conduct  a  racist 
bid  for  votea.  This  reflects  much  credit 
on  him  and  encourages  the  hope  that  tblt 
potentially  destructive  Issue  really  can  tM 
kept  out  of  the  campaign. 
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mom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Bvening  Star, 
'  July  1«.  19641 

GOLDWATER    OlVKS    AIDS    MaKTM    OT 

Churchill's 

(By  Marguerite  Hlggins) 
San  Francisco,  July  16.— Not  long  after 
Senator  Goldwatir  captiired  the  Republican 
Party  for  conaervatiam,  he  quietly  reminded 
bis  aids  of  the  ChurchiUian  admonition: 
"In  defeat — defiance;  in  victory — magnanim- 
ity" 

But.  his  aids  say,  this  in  no  way  diminishes 
the  GOP  nominee's  determination  that  a  first 
order  of  postconventlon  business  must  be  to 
destroy  the  liberal  contention  that  the  Gold- 
water  victory  represents  only  a  small  and 
unrepresentative  rlghtwtng  faction  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

And  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  accusa- 
tion Is,  of  course,  crucial  to  the  future  of 
the  Republican  Party  and  to  its  success  or 
failure  in  the  campaign  against  President 
Johnson. 

opposition  or  east 

In  the  overwhelmingly  pro-Goldwater  tide 
at  the  convention,  it  was  difficult  to  remem- 
ber that  the  Arizona  Senator  had  scored  his 
"Impossible"  victory  in  the  face  of  adverse 
public  opinion  polls  and  the  opposition  of 
the  ruling  eastern  Republican  "establish- 
ment." 

But  long  after  the  shouts  of  "We  want 
Barry"  fade  away,  the  key  question  will  re- 
main : 

Was  the  Goldwater  victory  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  political  techniques  and  pressure, 
starting  early,  organizing  skillfully,  lining 
up  the  Republican  wheelhorses? 

Or,  is  there  any  evidence  to  sustain  Sen- 
ator Goldwatrr'b  claim  that  his  conserva- 
tism is  increasingly  in  the  mainstream,  not 
Just  of  Republican  thinking,  but  representa- 
tive of  increased  conservative  trends  among 
Democrats  as  well? 

It  Is  clear  that  Senator  Goldwater's  op- 
ponenta  overlooked  an  important  maxim: 
"Never  underestimate  your  enemy." 

APPEAL     UNDERESTIMATID 

Said  a  key  Republican  of  the  Elsenhower 
vintage:  "Governor  Scranton  not  only  un- 
derestimated GoLDWATERs  appeal  to  many 
Americans  but  he  acted  as  if  he  believed  his 
own  propaganda  about  him." 

Senator  Goldwater  Is  not  a  kook,  an  ex- 
tremist, or  a  fanatic.  And  neither  are  99 
percent  of  his  supporters. 

Many  of  us  may  not  like  It,  but  the  fact  is 
that  there  are  quite  a  few  unfashionable 
Americans  who  are  unfa§hionably  distressed 
at  what  they  regard  to  be  a  world  picture  in 
which  this  coimtry  is  ceaselessly  pushed 
around  and  pushed  back. 

«  not   anti-negro 

They  are  not  by  and  large  anti-Negro,  not 
in  the  North  at  least. 

Some  Ooldwaterltes  may  be  mistaken 
Americans.  But  they  are  not  evil  Ameri- 
cans. For  the  most  part,  they  are  good  peo- 
ple Incapable  of  being  cynics.  One  of  the 
reasons  Senator  Goldwater  attracts  them  is 
that  he,  too,  Is  unable  to  be  a  cynic.  And 
It  Is  certain  that  the  Scranton  camp  under- 
estimated the  dedication  of  the  Goldwater 
following. 

It  is  also  clear  that  Governor  Scranton 
failed  to  do  his  homework  on  the  Issues. 

And  the  supreme  Irony  of  this  convention 
was  the  vitriolic  letter  sent  by  the  Scran- 
ton camp  to  Senator  Goldwater. 

It  later  turned  out  that  Governor  Scran- 
ton had  not  seen  it,  though  he  accepted  re- 
sponsibility for  It. 

Nonetheless,  this  turnabout  made  Gover- 
nor Scranton  vulnerable  to  the  labels  of  ir- 
responslbUlty  and  extremism  that  he  had 
been  pinning  on  Senator  Goldwater. 

What  about  the  public  c^lnlon  polls? 


There  is  a  good  case  for  wondering  if  the 
American  people  are  as  honest  in  talking  to 
pollsters  on  such  delicate  questions  as  race 
and  communism  as  they  are  In  the  privacy 
of  the  ballot  box. 

NEW   type   or   party 

Senator  Goldwater  contends  that  an  en- 
tirely new  type  of  Republican  P*arty  is  being 
built  that  will  reallne  the  American  political 
system. 

It  is  his  belief  that  conservative  Democrats 
will  Join  his  ranks  and  llt>eral  Republicans 
will  find  a  haven  with  the  Johnson  camp. 

Sinctf  Senator  Goldwater  has  already  ac- 
complished the  Impossible  once,  it  is  difficult 
to  scoff  when  he  proposes  to  try  it  the  second 
time. 

And  If  he  can  bring  about  a  clear  contest 
between  right  and  left  without  letting  It 
become  a  battle  between  black  and  white, 
the  country  will  be  served. 


Adult  EdocatioB  Association  of  die 
United  States  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  21,  1964 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Johnson  has  called 
all  Americans  to  join  with  him  in  a  de- 
termined effort  to  eliminate  those  most 
flagrant  areas  of  poverty  in  our  land 
that  degrade  the  dignity  of  so  many  of 
our  citizens  and  destroy  their  chances 
for  achieving  a  successful  and  useful 
life.  I  would  like  to  call  Tf>  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  discussions  of 
a  distinguished  group  of  professional 
educators,  the  members  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Association  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  as  they  jwjcept  his  challenge 
and  urge  the  support  of  the  Economic 
Opportunities  Act  of  1964. 

I  firmly  believe  that  solutions  to  the 
debilitating  effects  of  poverty  must  begin 
In  comprehensive  programs  of  education 
and  training,  especially  among  those 
adults  who  are  hampered  in  their  at- 
tempts to  find  employment  because  they 
cannot  read  or  write.  The  Adult  Edu- 
cation Association,  with  which  I  have 
proudly  been  associated  for  10  years, 
has  consistently  encouraged  effective 
programs  of  adult  night  school,  junior 
college,  and  university  evening  classes 
and  extensions  to  eliminate  illiteracy 
from  our  land  and  thereby  to  create  the 
necessary  conditions  for  combating  pov- 
erty and  strengthening  our  democratic 
institutions  which  depend  so  much  upon 
a  literate,  informed,  and  concerned  citi- 
zenry. I  would  like  to  publicly  commend 
the  association  for  its  foresight  and 
imagination  and  for  its  deep  concern  for 
the  public  welfare.  The  work  of  Its 
members  has  been  invaluable  in  develop- 
ing adult  education  in  America. 

For  this  reason  I  sincerely  hope  that 
all  wUl  read  with  interest  the  following 
statement  which  will  appear  in  the  sum- 
mer issue  of  the  association's  widely 
read  and  resi)ected  periodical,  Adult 
Leadership. 


Statement  or  the  Adult  Education  Asso- 
ciation or  THE  United  States  or  America 
to  Its  Members  and  Friends,  July  14,  1964, 
About  the  Economic  Opportunities  Act 
or  1964 

Most  Americans  today  enjoy  a  standard  of 
living  never  before  available  to  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  any  country.  Ironically,  this 
very  fact  tends  to  blur  our  awareness  that 
one  out  of  every  five  Americans  does  not 
p>articlpate  in  the  abundant  life.  These 
Americans  are  the  forgotten  men  of  our 
time.  They  are  trapped  in  poverty.  They 
and  their  children — unless  we  help  them — 
seem  headed  for  a  future  they  can  view  only 
with  apathy,  bitterness  or  despair. 

What  can  adult  educators  do  about  pov- 
erty? How  can  the  educational  forces  linked 
together  in  this  association  most  eOectively 
help  our  fellow  citizens  replace  apathy  and 
despair  with  hope,  vision  and  accomplish- 
ment? Do  we  really  believe  this  Nation  can 
abolish  poverty?  Are  we  really  convinced 
that  the  forgotten  Americans  of  our  time 
can  become  full  partners  in  building  the 
great  society  to  which  ovu-  President  has 
challenged  us? 

From  the  letters  and  comments  of  recent 
weeks  It  Is  apparent  that  most  adult  educa- 
tors believe  this  Nation  can  eliminate  i>ov- 
erty.  It  is  also  clear  they  believe  we  should. 
Many  of  them  are  already  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  the  Economic  Oi>portunities  Act  of 
1964.  This  association's  executive  commit- 
tee has  directed  the  staff  to  give  every  pos- 
sible support  to  the  antlpovwty  program. 

If  these  sentiments  are  to  become  more 
than  pious  hop>es,  we  must  see  clearly  the 
essential  tasks  ahead  of  us  and  tackle  them 
with  unflinching  resolve  and  wisdom.  For 
these  purposes,  the  Adult  Education  Asso- 
ciation has  Invited  Interested  national  adult 
education  agencies  to  join  In  an  adult  educa- 
tion task  force  on  poverty — a  task  force  that 
can  take  Its  place  with  other  sources  of  na- 
tional strength  In  a  concerted  drive  to  elim- 
inate poverty.  The  task  force  will  hold  ItF 
first  total  meeting  in  Septembw,  although 
conversations  have  t>een  underway  more 
than  3  months  looking  toward  its  creation. 

Some  24  national  organizations  have  par- 
ticipated in  these  discussions  to  date.  From 
their  conversations  three  maj<M-  conclusions 
stand  out: 

The  first  is  that  passage  of  legislation, 
called  the  Economic  Opportunities  Act  of 
1964  (S.  2642  and  H.R.  11377)  wUl  be  aided 
by  a  personal  commitment  and  action  on  the 
pcu-t  of  all  those  who  believe  In  It.  Scwnetlme 
within  the  next  month,  this  legislation  will 
be  voted  on  in  both  Houses.  It  is  essential 
for  those  adult  educators  who  believe  in  the 
act  to  let  their  sentiments  be  known  and 
to  encourage  others  to  do  likewise.  Tele- 
grams and  letters  to  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators are  still  appropriate  ways  to  do  this. 

Second,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  the 
act  actually  authorizes  and  to  be  ready  to 
move  quickly  to  put  its  provisions  into  ef- 
fect. Actually,  the  poverty  program  is  not 
one  program  but  a  collection  of  programs. 
They  will  involve  different  educational  agen- 
cies in  different  ways.  For  example,  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  the  public  schools  will 
come  in  section  B  of  title  II  which  authorizes 
$25  mUllon  for  a  program  of  adult  basic 
education. 

The  universities  will  be  Involved  in  carry- 
ing out  several  sections  of  the  bill.  Right 
now  27  universities  are  conducting  special 
8- week  training  programs  to  prepare  counsel- 
ors to  staff  the  youth  opportunity  centers 
that  will  be  set  up  once  the  legislation  passes. 

Finally,  It  M  apparent  that  even  the  gener- 
ous programs  authorized  by  the  legislation 
wlU  not,  by  themselves,  be  adequate  for  the 
magnitude  of  the  task.  It  Is  essential  that 
all  the  many  agencies — public  and  private — 
With  resources  to  combat  poverty  be  enlisted 
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In  a  total  national  effort  that  can  b«  effec- 
tive  In   every  ]^lace  where  poverty   exists. 

The  antlpoT«^y  campaign  must  become 
urgent  bijslneas  for  every  church,  Industry, 
labor  union,  neighborhood  organization,  civic 
association,  women's  group,  service  club,  pro- 
fessional association  as  well  as  for  the  formal 
Institutions  of  education  and  public  wel- 
fare, If  It  Is  to  be  successful. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  chief  value  of  the 
Economic  Opportunities  Act  of  1904  will  rest 
In  Its  ability  to  focus  vast  resources  and 
efforts  that  would  otherwise  remain  unfo- 
cused, scattered,  diffused.  As  America  be- 
gins to  draw  on  Its  many  soxirces  of  energy, 
concern  and  skill,  the  services  of  almost 
every  person  and  every  organization  will  be 
needed  In  one  way  or  another.  The  adult 
education  resources  of  America — both  formal 
and  Infcomal — face  In  the  challenge  of  the 
poverty  program  a  real  measure  of  their 
ability  to  work  together,  and  together  to 
contribute  to  the  expansion  of  opportunities 
for  all. 


Babbitt's  Reyolt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SAMUEL  L  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  re- 
cent column  by  Alice  Wldener,  much  wis- 
dom is  offered  concerning  the  changing 
political  climate  of  our  Nation.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  prophetic  and  I  commend  It 
to  the  attention  of  all  thinking  Ameri- 
cans. The  article  follows : 
Babbitt's  Rivolt — Sicniticant  New  Politi- 
cal MovucxNT  Is  Taking  Fokm 
(By  Alice  Wldener) 

In  our  Nation  a  significant  new  political 
movement  appears  to  be  taking  place.  It  Is 
the  revolt  of  the  American  white  and  Negro 
middle  class,  after  32  years  of  being  buffeted 
by  the  forces  of  social  revolution. 

If  the  Republican  Party  nominates  Senator 
GoLDWATER  as  Its  Candidate  for  President, 
the  effects  of  the  new  American  middle  class 
attitude  might  enable  him  to  win  the  elec- 
tion next  November. 

If  the  nomination  Is  denied  to  Goldwateh. 
the  Republican  Party  probably  will  disinte- 
grate and  a  major  new  political  movement 
reflecting  the  middle  class  revolt  will  arise. 

In  a  sense,  this  movement  can  be  charac- 
terized as  "Babbitt's  revolt" — meaning  that 
Babbitt,  the  generous,  hardworking  Ameri- 
can middle  class  man  of  Main  Street,  will 
no  longer  tolerate  being  maligned,  belittled, 
exploited,  and  scoffed  at  by  the  demagogic 
advcK^ates  of  the  welfare  state  and  one  Social- 
ist world. 

Today  Babbitt  knows  he  pays  most  of  our 
Nation's  bills;  he  knows  he  makes  three  of  Its 
four  wheels  go  roiuid;  he  also  knows  he  Is  a 
giver  to  human  society  and  not  a  taker  from 
it. 

Still  more  Important,  Babbitt  has  caught 
on  to  the  fact  that  many  highly  touted  new 
social  values  proved  to  be  virtually  worthless. 

Mass  progressive  education  didn't  liberate 
American  children  for  discovery  of  a  new 
world;  it  turned  them  into  Johnnies  who 
can't  read,  write,  spell,  or  do  basic  arithme- 
tic. Federal  and  State  ald-to-dependent- 
cliildren  didn't  keep  decent  families  together 
or  rescue  orphans  from  the  storm  of  life. 

Instead.  ADC  subsidized  the  breeding  of 
thouaands  upon  thousands  of  Illegitimate 
offspring  dependent  for  support  on  Babbitt's 
tax  monejr. 


Unemployment  liuurance  didn't  cur«  un- 
employment; It  created  a  nationwide  scarcity 
of  essential  service  personnel. 

Spend-and -spend  economic  policies  didn't 
make  the  Nation  prosperous;  Babbitt's  hard 
work,  thrift,  courage,  and  ambition  did.  The 
Federal  spending  only  created  a  $324  billion 
national  debt  with  a  913  billion  annual  bur- 
den of  fixed  Federal  interest  charges  on 
Babbitt's  back'. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  Babbitt  to  become 
aroused  enough  to  revolt  against  the  lib- 
eral eetabllahment.  He  was  too  busy  work- 
ing and  running  his  own  family's  affairs  to 
pay  much  attention  to  the  liberals'  poor 
opinion  of  him. 

The  Supreme  Court's  .school  prayer  deci- 
sion, however,  hit  Babbitt  where  It  really 
hurt — In  his  soul.  In  this  decision,  the  lib- 
erals misjudged  their  man,  for  they  didn't 
believe  Babbitt  had  a  soul. 

After  all,  Upton  Sinclair,  Sinclair  Lewis, 
Arthur  Miller,  Lillian  Hellman  and  many 
other  famous  writers  had  proved  in  novels, 
plays,  and  movies  that  Babbitt  was  only  a 
dull,  selfish  moneygrubber. 

If  given  a  chance,  next  November  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Babbitt  and  all  the  little  Babbitts  of 
voting  age  are  going  to  defend  themselves  In 
the  privacy  of  the  voting  booths  against  ex- 
ploitation by  demagogs. 

If  not  given  a  chance,  the  Babbitts  will  get 
along  with  their  own  new  p)olltlcal  party. 

Aristotle  said  more  than  2,000  years  ago 
that  when  a  democracy  degenerates  into  a 
demagogy,  the  superior  people  revolt.  They 
always  win,  explained  the  great  Greek,  be- 
cause they  are  superior 

In  America  today,  the  Babbitts  are  far 
superior  to  the  so-called  Intellectual  elite 
who  toll  not  as  they  spin  Utopian  Illusions. 

The  Babbits  also  are  superior  to  "let  the 
government  take  care  of  me"  chlselera, 
spongers,  and  beatniks.  This  is  why  the 
Babbitts'  revolt  will  eventually  be  victorious. 
If  not  next  November,  then  In  the  not  too 
distant  future. 


Words  0«t  of  Season 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFHN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21,  1964 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  in  an  editorial 
on  July  2,  had  some  significant  comments 
concerning  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  Commission  appointed  by  President 
Johnson  to  Investigate  the  assassination. 

The  editorial  was  entitled  "Words  Out 
of  Season."  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  the  editorial. 

Words  Oxrr  or  Sxason 
Attorney  General  Kennedy's  comments  In 
Cracow  on  the  assassination  of  his  brother 
doubtless  sprang  from  the  beet  motives.  But 
lie  should  not  have  made  them  before  the 
official  release  of  the  Warren  Commission's 
report. 

In  response  to  a  diffident  question  from  a 
student,  according  to  reports,  Mr.  Kennedy 
frankly  said  be  believed  the  murderer  was 
Lee  Orwald  and  that  bis  crime  was  that  of  a 
misfit  acting  alone  without  Ideological 
motivation. 

Considering  the  European  rumors  and 
speculations  on  the  crime  as  a  possible 
conspiracy  and  Oswald  as  a  possible  scape- 
goat, Mr.  Kennedy's  words  could  have  been 
calculated   to  have   a   clarifying  and  reas- 


suring effect.  However,  they  may  also  ooiu 
tribute  to  an  Impression  that  Amerieaaa 
have  prejudged  the  emae  In  lees  than  itrtot 
compliance  to  eipiu— ud  standards  of  Iub. 
Uce.  '• 

What  oomplleatee  the  Issue  is  that  tta* 
Warren  Commission  is  not  a  court  of  Ic^ 
but  an  Investigatory  body.  Ita  forthooau 
Ing  "verdict"  Is  nevertheless  being  glveo  a 
weight  similar  to  that  of  a  trial.  To  maxty 
It  appears  that  the  acctued  should  not  ba 
called  guilty  until  and  unless  he  la  offlclaUy 
so  found. 

The  unofflclal  publication  of  part*  of  tba 
Oswald  diary,  which  is  In  the  hands  of  ths 
Commission.  Is  properly  being  Investlg^tstf 
as  a  dubious  "leak"  of  Information,  though 
apparently  no  one  associated  with  the  Com- 
mission was  responsible.  Some  would  ques- 
tion the  frequent  release  to  the  press  of 
Information  on  Commission  hearings  and 
expected  findings  before  the  final  report  It- 
self. 

In  the  latter  Instance,  there  may  have 
been  Justification  for  breaking  what  woiud 
have  been  a  long  silence  between  the  as. 
aassinatlon  and  the  report.  It  may  hMn 
been  reasoned  that  aocne  authoritative  in- 
formation was  necessary  to  allay  the  on,, 
easiness  caused  by  insistent  and  sometlnua 
bizarre  second  guessing  by  outsiders. 

This  la  more  understandable  than  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  In  advance  of  the  opio. 
Ion  of  what  amounts  to  the  accused's  court 
of  last  resort. 


Leg[islatiTe  ReapportioDment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

or    SOUTH    CAKOLIlfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  21,  1964 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  deal- 
ing with  legislative  reapportionment  hai 
virtually  condemned  the  time-tested  leg- 
islative 'organization  of  almost  every 
State  In  the  Union.  I  for  one  can  only 
express  disbelief  and  amazement  at  siich 
a  flagrant  abuse  of  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple and  individual  States  to  decide  such 
questions. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
by  South  Carolina's  secretary  oj  state, 
the  Honorable  O.  Prank  Thornton,  that 
the  National  Association  of  Secretaries  of 
State  recently  adopted  a  resolution  deal- 
ing with  this  matter.  In  essence,  the 
resolution  calls  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  insure  the  right 
of  States  to  organize  their  bicameral  leg- 
islative bodies  In  line  with  the  wishes  of 
their  citizens,  provided  the  membership 
of  one  house  is  based  on  population. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  copy  of  the  complete  resolution 
as  passed  by  the  association. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  on  Lzciblativz  RiAPPORTiONMiirr 

■Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  In  decisions  rendered  June  15,  lOM. 
held  that  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  requires  that  the  seats 
in  both  houses  of  a  bicameral  State  legis- 
lature must  be  apportioned  solely  on  a  popu- 
lation basis :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  National  Association  ot 
Secretaries  of  State  recoounend  that  the 
ConsUtution     of     the     United     States     be 
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amended  to  Insure  the  right  of  the  individual 
States  to  organise  their  bicameral  legislative 
Dodles  m  such  manner  as  the  people  of  such 
States  may  determine,  so  long  as  one  house 
ol  said  bicameral  legislative  bodies  be  ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  popxilatlon  as 
nearly  as  may  be  practical;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Secretaries  of  State  U 
directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  erf  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  each  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  each  Memt>er  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States. 


Gen.  Doaflas  MacArthar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 


or    ARKANSAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1964 

Mr.  MILU3.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Arkansas  are  proud  to  claim  General 
of  the  Army  Douglas  MEWiArthur  as  a 
native  son.  The  late  general  was  bom 
at  Little  Rock  on  January  26,  1880,  and 
during  the  months  since  his  death,  many 
of  the  citizens  of  the  congressional  dis- 
trict that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
have  written  to  me  to  express  their  sad- 
ness at  the  passing  of  this  great  soldier, 

A  number  of  citizens  of  Searcy,  Ark,, 
sent  me  a  petition  recommending  that  a 
special  postage  stamp  be  issued  com- 
memorating the  85th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  this  outstanding  man  who  led 
the  Nation  to  victory  in  World  War  II. 
It  is  up)on  this  very  splendid  suggestion 
that  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  calling 
for  the  issuance  of  such  a  stamp  and  ap- 
propriately providing  that  the  place  of 
initial  sale  be  Little  Rock,  Ailt.,  the  place 
of  the  general's  birth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  feelings  of 
my  constituents  are  best  summarized  by 
the  many  articles  and  editorials  which 
appeared  in  the  various  Arkansas  papers 
shortly  after  the  death  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  Among  the  noteworthy  articles 
were  those  appearing  in  the  Searcy  Dally 
Citizen,  the  Arkansas  E>emocrat,  and  the 
Arkansas  Gazette,  which  follow: 
[From  the  Searcy  Daily  Citizen.  Apr.  6,  1964) 
Not  Presint,  but  Well  Accounted  for 
(By  WUllam  P.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

The  sad  news  has  come  In  from  Walter 
Reed  Hospital.  There  never  seemed  really 
to  be  any  doubt  but  that  this  time  General 
MacArthur  would  die.  But  the  news  has 
shocked  the  public  Just  the  same  because 
we  are  once  again  reminded  that  even  the 
Imperishable  perish. 

MacArthur  was  the  last  of  the  great  Amer- 
icans. It  Isn't  at  all  certain  that  America 
Is  capable  of  producing  another  man  of 
McArthur's  caste.  Such  men  spring  from 
the  loins  of  nations  in  whose  blood  courage 
runs:  and  we  are  grown  anemic.  That  Is 
why  so  many  have  spoken  of  an  age  that 
would  die  with  MacArthtir.  An  age  where, 
occasionally,  heroes  arose,  acknowledging 
as  their  Imperatives  that  duty,  honor,  and 
country  which  .MacArthur  cherished,  but 
which  the  Nation  that  rejected  him  has  no 
stomach  for,  preferring  the  adulterated  sub- 
stltutea  of  the  age  of  modulation. 


I  have  often  thought  that  it  is  a  key  to 
the  understanding  of  what  has  happened  to 
this  country  that  Dwlght  Eisenhower  became 
President,  rather  than  Douglas  MacArthur, 
This  is  not  the  time  to  alight  Mr.  Bsen- 
hower,  whose  principal  fault,  after  aU.  lies 
In  his  being  qulnteasentially  a  part  of  his 
age:  the  age  is  at  fault,  not  Elsenhower; 
the  age  was  not  Imaginative  enough  tot 
MaoAnhur.  The  age  was  afraid  of  Mac- 
Arthur  and  weU  might  it  have  been,  because 
he  stood  above  it.  as  De  Gaulle  stands  above 
his  own  time.  In  Prance  they  turned,  at 
last,  to  De  Gaulle  but  only  because  the 
monstrous  inefficiency  of  the  French  finally 
prevented  recourse  to  yet  one  more  medi- 
ocrity. We  In  America,  being  more  effi- 
cient, more  conservative,  than  the  Prench, 
never  felt  the  need  to  reach  l>eyond  a  me- 
diocrity, so  we  elected  the  affable  Elsenhower 
and  let  MacArthur  go  to  his  Colombey-lee- 
deux  Eglises  at  the  Waldorf  Tower,  there  to 
fade  away. 

Even  while  he  did  that,  he  managed  to  re- 
tain his  grandeur.  It  is  an  unfortunate 
image — fade  away — as  if ,.  as  the  years  went 
by,  the  general  had  grown  paler  and  paler, 
ending  up  In  a  pastel  Inspldity  from  which 
all  the  vital  colors  of  his  manhood  had 
<lralned.  He  grew,  eventually,  physicaUy 
weak,  but  his  powers  were  undiminished, 
his  august  presence  vinmlstakable.  When, 
as  recently  &b  a  year  ago,  he  walked  into  the 
meeting  of  the  Jaded  celebrities  from  all  over 
the  world  that  Time  magazine  had  convoked 
to  celebrate  an  anniversary,  he,  and  only 
he,  produced  that  throat-catching  sense  of 
excitement  which  Henry  Luce,  subsequent- 
ly introducing  him,  was  prepared  honestly 
and  boyishly,  to  acknowledge,  as  an  almost 
metaphysical  property   of   that  man. 

It  did  not  matter  that  he  lived  as  a  recluse 
In  the  Waldorf  Towers,  his  presp-  -"e  was  felt 
right  up  vmtil  the  last  minute  hen  mes- 
sages of  grief  and  concern  stormed  the 
Walter  Reed  Hospital,  on  a  scale  that  over- 
whelmed hospital  officials,  who  had  never 
seen  the  like  of  It.  A  lot  of  us  felt  that  for 
so  long  as  he  lived,  the  Nation  drew,  some- 
how, from  his  great  strength.  And  now  they 
are,  we  are,  sad,  and  lonely;  and  grateful.  If 
we  as  a  nation  must  die,  we  can  find  no 
better  words  to  die  by,  this  side  of  Scripture, 
than  his,  given  at  his  last  public  appearance 
at  West  Point : 

"The  shadows  are  lengthening  for  me. 
The  twilight  Is  here.  My  days  of  old  have 
vanished— tone  and  tint.  They  hawe  gone 
glimmering  through  the  dreams  of  things 
that  were.  Their  memory  Is  one  of  won- 
drous beauty,  watered  by  tears  and  coaxed 
and  caressed  by  the  smiles  of  yesterday.  I 
listen  vainly,  but  with  thirsty  ear,  for  the 
witching  melody  of  faint  bugles  blowing 
reveille,  of  far  drums  l>eatlng  the  long  roll 
•  •  •  But  the  evening  of  my  memory  •  •  • 
always  there  echoes  and  re-echoes:  duty, 
honor,  country." 

[Prom  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  Apr.  7,  1964] 
Gen.   Douglas   MacArthur 

Pew  military  men  since  the  founding  of 
the  Nation  have  been  held  In  so  high  regard 
by  the  public  as  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 
He  has  passed  Into  history,  enjoying  public 
esteem  of  a  degree  that  has  been  bestowed 
on  relatively  few  heroes  of  our  country. 

His  life  WM  cast  in  a  heroic  mold.  His 
father,  Arthtir  MacArthur,  who  was  stationed 
at  the  Little  Rock  Arsenal  when  Douglas  was 
bom,  had  won  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  for  heroic  action  at  Missionary  Ridge 
In  the  Civil  War,  and  later  became  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  military  leaders  of  TJB. 
forces  in  the  Spanish -American  War. 

At  West  Point,  in  setting  a  new  record  for 
academic  performance,  Douglas  MacArthur 
gave  promise  of  the  sucoesalon  of  brUllant 
achievements  that  was  to  follow.  In  World 
War  I,  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Rainbow 
Division  he  dentonstrated  the  personal  fear- 


lessness, the  determination,  and  the  concern 
for  his  troops  that  Americans  want  In  their 
generals. 

As  Superintendent  of  the  U.S.  MUltary 
Academy,  General  MacArthur  reorganized 
and  broculened  the  training.  He  put  sub- 
stance into  the  curriculum. 

In  the  defense  of  the  Philippines  he  In- 
spired his  countrymen  to  greater  efforts.  He 
personified  the  Nation's  wlU  to  victory  In 
the  face  of  tremendous  setbcu^ks,  and  in 
command  of  the  Allied  forces  in  the  South- 
west Pacific  he  fulfilled  his  heroic  pledge  that 
he  had  made  on  leaving  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Occupied  Japan  under  his  administration 
got  the  beat  possible  lesfton  In  the  character 
of  American  democracy.  Firm  and  fair,  he 
established  a  new  order  that  preserved  the 
fine  things  of  the  old  culture  and  afforded  a 
basis  for  the  prosperity  and  freedom  of 
Japan. 

The  Korean  war  might  have  had  a  vastly 
different  outcome  if  the  general's  advice  had 
been  followed. 

General  MaoArthur  Uved  as  eloquently  as 
he  spoke.  He  epitomized  the  American  mili- 
tary tradition.  Arkansas  Is  proud  to  claim 
him  as  a  native  son. 


[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Apr.  6, 1964] 
Genksal's  Visit  to  Lmu  Bock  Was  a 

SKNmCKNTAL    JOUmiTKT 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  was  at  Little 
Rock  twice  during  his  84  years — at  his  birth, 
and  for  a  5-hour-and-16-minute  visit  72 
years  later,  on  March  24,  1962. 

He  returned  then  only  at  the  Insistence 
of  Pratt  C.  Remmel,  who  had  impressed  the 
military  hero  by  having  become  the  first  Re- 
publican in  60  years  to  be  elected  maycw  of 
Little  Rock. 

It  was  a  stopover  from  a  trip  to  Jackson, 
Miss.,  where  he  was  given  a  tumultuous  wel- 
come and  where  he  had  addressed  the  Mis- 
sissippi Legislature. 

He  was  "tired  and  sentimental"  on  that 
visit,  wrote  one  observer,  MacArthur  sat 
"lnm:iobile  and  erect"  diulng  a  Lenten  sermon 
at  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  where  he  had 
been  christened  as  a  baby,  and  afterward 
told  the  minister.  Rev.  J.  Hodge  Alves, 
"You've  given  me  a  breath  of  fresh  air." 

He  was  taken  directly  to  the  church  from 
the  airport,  and  afterward  dedicated  a  rose 
garden  at  MacArthur  Park,  site  of  the  old 
Arsenal  Building  that  had  served  years  be- 
fore as  officers'  quarters,  including  those  of 
his  father.  Gen.  Arthur  MacArthur.  Mac- 
Arthur  was  bom  there  January  26,  1880,  and 
moved  away  with  his  family  18  months  later. 

While  at  MacArthur  Park  he  toured  the  old 
building,  now  the  restored  Mtiseum  of 
Natural  History  and  Antiquities,  and  quipped 
with  the  curator,  Mrs.  Bernie  Babcock,  that 
he  couldn't  recall  the  room  of  his  birth. 

The  MacArthur  party  had  an  Informal 
lunch  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  How- 
ard Stebblns,  Jr.,  at  34  Edgehlll  Road,  leaving 
there  for  the  airport  and  departure  at  3  p.m. 

His  only  speech  was  a  brief  one  from  a 
bandshell  at  MacArthur  Park. 

nearly     26,000     GRKKTED     HIM 

An  estimated  26,000  persons,  many  with 
cameras,  aaw  the  MacArthur  party,  which  in- 
cluded Mrs.  MacArthur,  their  only  son, 
Arthur,  the  general's  three  aides. 

On  that  visit,  the  MacArthura  seemed  to 
have  impressed  everyone  with  their  graclous- 
ness,  ease  of  manner  and  cooperativeness 
with  the  himdreds  of  photographers,  among 
them  the  Negro  houseboy  of  the  Stebblnses, 
tor  whose  Brownie  camera  the  three  Bdac- 
Arthurs  posed  on  the  Stebblns  terrace. 

The  meeting  was  a  nonpolltlcal  one  at  a 
time  when  MacArthur,  only  recently  recalled 
from  his  Far  East  Command  by  President 
Truman,  was  being  frequently  mentioned  as 
a  possible  presidential  nominee. 
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The  Little  Rock  ▼Islt.  aald  MacArtbur'a 
lon^lme  aide.  Maj.  Oen.  Courtney  Whitney, 
wsA  "the  best  managed  reception  of  this 
sort  the  MacArthurs  have  attended  aince 
their  return"  to  the  XTnited  States  troax 
Japan.  He  paid  particular  credit  for  it  to 
Jack  Pickens,  now  of  the  Plckens-Bond  Con- 
struction Co.,  who  had  directed  arrange- 
ments. 


Reduced  ^Hthholdiiig  Tax  Rates:  Spend 
Now,  Pay  Later 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISBOTTKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'^:S 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  finding  extra  money  In  their 
pockets  from  the  recent  reduction  In 
taxes  are  In  for  a  rude  shock  next  April 
15.  An  article  In  the  July  6  New  York 
Times  notes  that  few  people  have  exer- 
cised the  pulvilege  of  having  their  em- 
ployers Increase  their  tax  withholding  to 
avoid  extra  payments  or  reduced  refunds 
when  Income  tax  jjayments  come  due  at 
that  time. 

Because  of  the  greater  reduction  In 
withholding  rates  than  in  tax  rates,  net 
tax  refunds  next  spring  will  be  less  by 
several  billion  dollars  than  they  were  this 
year,  and  many  Individual  taxpayers  will 
have  to  make  a  payment  to  the  Treasury 
instead  of  owing  nothing  or  getting  a  re- 
fund. 

EXurlng  debate  on  the  tax  cut  proposal, 
I  pointed  out  that  the  administratlon- 
backed  steep,  one-shot  cut  in  the  with- 
holding rate  from  18  to  14  percent  could 
have  harmful  effects  on  Individuals  and 
on  the  economy  in  general.  This  article 
serves  to  warn  those  who  have  been  led 
to  believe  they  can  freely  spend  all  of 
their  tax  cut  now  and  still  have  only  a 
small  tax  payment  or  even  a  ref imd  when 
tax  returns  are  due  next  year.  With 
unanimous  consent,  I  place  the  article  in 
the  RccoRD  at  this  time. 
Prw  Ak«  Raising  Ta»  WrTHHoLDiNG— Treas- 

TTKT  Finds  Taxpayers  Are  Not  Moving  in 

LaBOI     NtTMBERS     TO     SHirr     RaTB — BXJTTNO 

PowK«  BiTOTEi> — Extra  Payments  Will  Hk- 
8tn,T  Prom  FAn-tniE  To  Revise  Deduction 
Schedui.es 

( By  Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr  ) 

Washingtok.  July  5. — American  taxpayers 
have  not  moved  in  large  numbers  to  have 
their  employers  Increase  their  withholding 
taxes  to  avoid  extra  payments  or  reduced  re- 
funds next  year 

This  conclusion,  of  considerable  impor- 
tance for  the  economy,  has  been  reached  by 
the  Treasury  on  the  basis  of  tax  collections 
in  the  months  foUowlng  the  tax  cut. 

The  first  month  on  which  firm  concliisions 
could  be  baa0d  was  June,  and  ofllclals  are 
now  reasonably  convinced  that  the  bulk  of 
wage  and  salary  earners  almply  let  their  with- 
holding taxes  drop  in  line  with  the  new 
schedules  In  the  tax  bill. 

This  means  that  new  purchasing  power  It 
b«tiig  pumped  into  the  economy  in  almost 
the  amount  anticipated,  or  •aoo  million  a 
month. 

TAX  aXFUNDS  ESTIMATB) 

However.  It  also  means  that  net  tax  refunds 
next  April  and  Uay  wlU  be  less  by  aeveraf 
billion  dollars  than  they  were  this  year. 


Many  Individual  taxpayers  will  have  to 
mak*  a  payment  to  the  Treasury  Instead  of 
owing  nothing  or  getting  a  refund,  others 
will  get  smaller  refunds  than  usual,  and  oth- 
ers will  make  a  larger  payment  than  in  the 
past.  The  reason  is  the  steep,  one-shot  cut 
in  the  withholding  rate  from  18  to  14  percent 
provided  in  the  tax  bill. 

The  fact  was  fairly  widely  publicized  at 
the  time  the  tax  bill  was  enacted,  as  was 
the  fact  that  taxpayers  have  the  right  to 
have  their  withholding  increased  by  decreas- 
ing the  number  of  claimed  exemptions. 

However,  relatively  few  taxpayers  seem  to 
have  done  so. 

collections  cited 

Actual  ooUecttons  in  June  from  withhold- 
ing taxes  were  about  9500  million  less  than 
in  June  a  year  earlier.  But  the  rise  in  total 
wages  and  salaries  would  have  produced  an 
Increase  of  $200  million  but  for  the  tax  cut. 
This  accounts  for  $700  million  of  the  $800 
million  a  month  counted  upon. 

The  remainder,  offlclals  report.  Is  within 
the  normal  margin  of  error  lu  estimating 
revenues  and  other  factors.  Hence  the  con- 
clusion Is  that  not  much  adjusting  of  with- 
holding on  the  Initiative  of  Individual  wage 
and  salary  earners  has  taken  place. 

The  problem  of  "underwlthholdlng"  arises 
only  for  1  year.  Next  year  tox  rates  will 
decline  under  the  tax  bill  to  a  point  in  line 
with  a  14-percent  withholding  rate. 


Trying  To  Protect  States  Rif  hts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  enclosed  editorial  from  the  July 
8  edition  of  the  Richmond,  Ind..  Pal- 
ladium-Item is  a  tribute  to  our  col- 
league, Mr.  McCuLLOcH.  I  ask  that  it  be 
included  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
Trying  To  Protect  States  Rights 

Representative  Willlau  McCttlloch.  a 
Cangressmau  from  Ohio,  whose  district  in- 
cludes Preble  and  Darke  Oountlee.  is  «"nf>ng 
those  who  are  concerned  over  the  Supreme 
Ck}urt's  Increasing  encroachment  upon  the 
powers  of  individual  States. 

The  most  recent  case  in  point  Involves  a 
decision  last  month  in  which  the  Supreme 
Ckjurt  held  that  States  must  apportion  their 
legislatures  on  the  basis  of  population  alone, 
not  geographically. 

Representative  McCulloch,  opposing  the 
high  Court's  view  has  Introduced  a  Joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  would  guarantee  the 
right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one  house  of 
its  legislature  on  factors  other  than  popula- 
tion. 

"It  has  appeared  to  a  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  thoughtful  citizens  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  begun  in  recent  years  to 
exceed  Its  proper  authority  and  usurp  powers 
which  loog  have  been  held  to  belong  to  the 
States  or  to  other  branches  of  the  Federal 
Gfovemment,"  Repreeentatlve  McCxjlloch 
has  charged. 

RepressntAtive  McCitllooi  takes  the  posi- 
tion, rightly  so,  that  It  Is  up  to  the  States 
themselves,  not  the  US  Supreme  Court,  to 
make  any  needed  remedies  In  legislative  ap- 
portlocunsnt. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  sticking 
Its  nose  more  and  more  into  States'  rights. 
It  wants  to  act  as  a  reformer,  but  its  sols 
Job  is  that  of  tofsl  interpn>«er. 


Incidentally.  Chief  Justice  Earl  Wain, 
has  been  caught  in  a  reversal  of  his  o^n 
opinions  In  connection  with  t2ie  legisi^tty. 
reapportionment  Issue. 

When  be  was  Oovemor  of  California  hs 
took  a  view  opposite  from  that  of  the  8a- 
preme  Court  which  held  that  both  hom«g  J 
State  legislatures  must  be  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  population. 

Warren  as  Oovemor  cited  the  example  of 
the  U.S.  Congress.  Members  of  the  Bogae 
of  Representatives  are  chosen  on  a  basis  of 
population  while  each  State,  lai^ge  and  smaiL 
has  two  Senators. 

Warren  spoke  at  that  time  of  the  "bsi. 
anced  representation"  through  equal  repr»> 
sentation  in  one  House  and  proportionate 
representation  in  the  other. 

Now  Warren  is  singing  a  dllTerent  tuns. 
He  says  to  cite  the  arg^ument  that  the  Na- 
tional Congress  has  two  types  of  representa- 
tion Is  only  rationalization. 

Was  Chief  Justice  Warren  ratlonalliln| 
when  he  was  Oovemor  of  Calif om la?  What 
caused  him  to  change  his  mind? 


The  Role  of  Healtii   and  Saaitation  a 
RecreatioB  DeTelopmeiit 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAurotaru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  July  21,  1964 

Mr.  EaDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  keeping  the  great  outdoors  in 
a  sufficient  state  of  nature  and  yet  pro* 
vidlng  shelter  and  the  other  facilities  nam 
required  to  keep  recreational  areas  from 
becoming  health  hazards  la  plaguing  all 
levels  of  government.  Mr.  Francis  Dunn, 
a  personal  friend  of  mine,  and  chief  of 
the  housing  division  of  the  department 
of  industrial  relations  of  the  State  of 
Callfomls,  delivered  an  exceUent  speech 
on  this  problem  which  is  highly  informa- 
tive. But  I  commend  it  to  my  coUeaguei 
for  another  reason  as  well.  It  is  a  model 
of  the  concise  and  witty  exposition  we 
would  do  well  to  emulate. 
The  Rolx  or  Hxalth  and  Sanh-ation  or 
Recrzatxom  Dxvklopmknt 
(By  Francis  Ehinn) 

I  eagerly  acoep>ted  the  opportvmlty  to  re- 
port to  my  former  colleagues,  members  of 
National  Association  of  Counties,  the  prob- 
lems I  have  encountered  in  the  year  I  havs 
served  as  chief  of  the  Division  of  Housing  for 
the  State  of  California,  an  agency  with  the 
responsibility  of  establishing  and  enforcing 
health  and  safety  standards  for  the  opera- 
tion, among  other  things,  of  private  resorts, 
recreational  trailer  parks  and  campgrounds. 

I  could  be  brief  and  stop  by  merely  saying 
the  role  of  health  and  sanitation  In  rec- 
reation development  is  law  enforclng-bu- 
reaucratlc  interference  with  recreational 
trailer  park  and  camp  developers  and  a  caust 
of  much  expense  to  people  whose  only  de- 
sire is  to  provide  a  place  wliere  Jaded  city  folk 
can  get  back  to  nature,  often  exemplified  by 
a  hand  water  pump  and  an  outhouse  In  closs 
proximity  to  each  other.  Sometimes  there 
are  modem  conveniences  like  weather-beaten 
electrical  drop  cords  strung  around  to  lUumi- 
nuts  the  area. 

We  In  the  West  from  our  ideas  of  eastern- 
type  (ftiinptng  from  records  srach  as  Allen 
Sherman^  recent  hit  *n3e«r  Mudda,  Dear 
Fadda"  and  we  assume  private  recreation 
areas   are  highly  organised   and   developed. 
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ta  the  West  this  type  of  private  development 
ZLm  been  usuaUy  carried  on  by  responsible 
^^nizatlons  such  as  Scouts.  YMCA-s,  and 
2iujixgroups  and  some  industrial  companies 
^jTftctiTe  personnel  departmenU. 

I  have  often  asked  people  of  my  acquain- 
tance about  their  own  desires  when  seeking 
^  great  outdoors.  The  answer  U  visually 
-I  like  to  get  out  where  it's  quiet  beside  a 
Jn«  moimtaln  stream— preferably  hiking 
^  ft  wllderneas  area  with  Just  a  pack  and 
Mrhaps  a  sleeping  bag."  Some  of  the  more 
Sets  want  the  luxury  of  a  packhorse. 
Well— there  now  exUto  a  noUy.  smelly  mon- 
ger called  a  "tote  goat,"  it's  really  a  motor- 
cycle which  has  suplanted  the  packhorse 
Jid  even  the  Jeep  in  penetrating  the  wilder- 
ness even  beyond  places  where  a  horse  can  go 
within  the  limits  of  a  brief  vacation  or  hunt- 
ing trip.  ^    . 

Perhaps  most  of  these  expressions  of  de- 
glre  for  the  wilderness  are  wUtful  thinking, 
born  of  boyhood  dreams  when  both  cash 
md  paid  vacaUons — and  hence  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  these  dreams  come  true — 
were  once  in  much  shorter  supply  than  they 
are  today. 

Formerly  only  a  relative  few  could  find  the 
opportunity  to  realiie  their  youthful  dreams. 
How  It  Is  literally  possible  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  to  Invade  our  shrinking 
wilderness  areas  and  turn  the  pristine  beau- 
ties of  nature  into  a  Utter-strewn.  Junk- 
■tudded  rural  slum  without  even  the  some- 
times Inadequate  sewage  and  garbage  dis- 
posal and  drinking  water  facilities  found  in 
the  urban  slum. 

Archeologlsts  wtU  tell  you  ancient  civUl- 
satlons  often  perished  in  their  own  garbage. 
Our  modem  civilisation  with  its  canned — 
packaged — precooked  way  of  life  provides  us 
with  more  rubbish  and  garbage;  and  with 
cars,  station  wagons,  camp  cars  and  trailers, 
not  to  mention  the  aforesaid  "tote  goat," 
we  can  spread  our  litter  wider  and  transport 
It  and  ourselves  further  than  ever  before. 
And  being  free,  lndlvld\ial  Americans,  we 
resent  bitterly  any  bureaucrat  who  attempts 
to  interfere,  or  question  our  right  to  do  so. 
Someone  has  said,  "show  me  a  home  where 
the  buffalo  roam  and  ni  show  you  a  messy 
house."  The  modem  seeker  after  soUtude 
and  the  company  of  the  grizzly  bear,  the 
eagle,  and  the  elk  will  most  Ukely  ftnd  him- 
self today  surrotmded  by  swarms  of  people 
in  number  akin  to  bulfalo  herds  of  the  l&th 
century. 

I  win  not  bore  you  with  the  usual  popu- 
lation BtatlstlCB.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
added  to  more  people  is  the  Inevitable  trend 
to  the  shorter  workweek,  longer  vacations, 
retirement  prognuns,  and  by  no  means  least 
the  boating  erase,  all  creaUng  demands  for 
more  and  more  sanitation  facilities — expen- 
sive to  Install  and  seasonal  in  nature — the 
prospect  o*  the  private  developer  breaking 
even  on  his  Investment  is  remote  in  many 
cases. 

The  esUbllshed  pattern  of  Federal  and 
State  parks  has  been  a  reqiilrement  for  a 
low  registration  or  a  dally  camping  fee, 
creating  a  competitive  situation  often  mis- 
understood or  unlcnown  to  the  general  pub- 
lic but  sufficient  to  discourage  the  develop- 
ment of  badly  needed  additional  recreation 
facilities  by  private  Investors  or  even  local 
agencies. 

The  basic  needs  of  man  for  potable  water 
and  sewage  disposal  facilities  must  be  met 
wherever  he  goes.  When  he  congregates  In 
ever  greater  numbers  in  areas  onoe  thought 
remote,  the  necessity  for  sometlines  large 
financial  Investments  to  meet  the  needs  re- 
quired by  even  minimum  standards  of  health 
and  safety  to  protect  the  Individual  and  the 
general  public  from  the  hazards  ct  con- 
tagious dlsesses  and  epidemics  are  as  appar- 
ent as  they  are  dlfllcult  to  achieve. 

In  California,  and  I  am  eare  we  are  no* 
alone.  It  has  not  been  unoocnmon  for  ths 
clear  mountain  stream  on  its  meanderlngs  to 


the  Golden  Gate  to  become  alternately  the 
water  supply  and  ths  sewer  outfall  for  many 
commvuiltLes  along  its  banks.  Oreat  efforts 
and  much  money  have  been  expended  to  cor- 
rect these  conditions;  surely,  knowing  as 
we  do  the  Impact  added  popvUation  wlU  have 
on  o\ir  recreational  areas,  the  i)roblem 
should  not  be  now  compoimded  by  permit- 
ting pollution  further  upstream. 

The  National  Association  of  Cotmtles  in 
endorsing  the  recommendation  of  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion that  the  pivotal  role  "in  adequately 
meeting  the  Nation's  outdoor  recreation 
needs  lie  with  'private  enterprise,'  the  State 
and  local  government"  surely  recognized  that 
certain  facts  are  beyond  dispute: 

1.  Outdoor  recreational  facilities  will  be 
In  ever  greater  demand.  They  will  become 
accessible  to  more  people. 

2  Potable  water  and  sanitary  facilities 
BuSlclent  for  the  need  in  the  area  to  be 
served  must  be  available.  They  must  be 
designed  and  Installed  so  as  not  to  create 
a  pollution  or  health  problem  either  In  the 
Immediate  area  or  In  other  places. 

3.  Where  buildings  are  required  or  permit- 
ted they  must  be  safe  for  occupancy. 

4.  Where  electricity  is  used,  It  must  be 
safely  Installed  and  maintained.  The  same 
Is  true  of  heating  appliances. 

The  obligation  to  make  and  maintain  the 
foregoing  installations  Is  generally  based  on 
a  use  that  will  normally  not  extend  beyond 
a  period  each  year  ranging  from  70  to 
100  days  with  high  peak  loads  for  per- 
haps   not    more    than    20    of    those    days. 

Surely  "private  enterprise"  Is  not  going  to 
rush  in  to  meet  such  needs  in  the  face  of 
unfair  competition  from  governmental 
agencies. 

The  Federal  ptu-ks  and  camps,  of  course, 
cannot  be  regulated  by  States  without  the 
consent  of  Congress.  California,  I  know,  ex- 
cludes not  only  Itself,  but  also  "any  agency 
or  political  subdivision  of  the  State  from 
compliance  with  its  own  laws  with  regard 
to   trailer   parks  and   tent  camps." 

Tlila  means  not  merely  cities  and  counties 
but  also  flood  control;  irrigation,  conser- 
vation, and  reclamation  districts,  most  of 
which  have  a  potential  for  creating  useful 
recreational  assets. 

Ths  Galifomla  State  park  system  has  es- 
tablished a  policy  that  all  trailer  facUlUes 
providing  full  services  to  trailers  will  be  built 
to  standards  required  of  private  traUer  park 
operators. 

KCany  local  agencies  have  Jtist  plain  not 
been  able  to  keep  people  away  from  a  dam  or 
other  manmade  recreational  facility,  despite 
the  lack  of  any  sanitary  facilities  and.  In  the 
case  of  many  special  districts,  no  authority 
to  spend  money  to  make  them  available. 

In  1958  Lake  Berry essa  in  Napa  County, 
Calif.,  a  flood  control  project  became  avaU- 
able  to  the  public.  Despite  poor  access 
ro«uls  and  no  development  or  facilities  for 
visitors,  half-a-milllon  people  visited  ths 
lake  that  year,  creating  almost  disastrous 
problems  of  trsillc,  water  safety,  and  health 
and  sanitation.  The  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Napa  Coimty  courageously  faced  thu  chal- 
lenge and  has  developed  a  land  management 
plfin  which,  if  i>noperly  carried  out,  should 
provide  an  Ideal  self -liquidating  recreational 
asset  for  northern  California.  The  lOOS  at- 
tendance has  risen  to  alxxut  1,100,000  people. 
This  laks  has  the  benefit  of  a  long  season 
and  is  readUy  acoeeslble  to  close  to  4  mil- 
lion people  within  2  hour's  drive. 

Almost  every  visitor  to  South  America  re- 
ports performing  an  exercise  known  as  the 
Aztec  trot.  The  problem  In  developing 
outdoor  recreation  areiu  is  financing  and 
providing  a  place  to  which  to  troC 

Perhaps  I  have  drawn  a  pessimistic  pic- 
ture. The  role  of  "enforcer"  o*  health  and 
safety  regulations  Is  not  always  a  pleasant 
one. 


I  have  not  tried  to  offer  solutlcos;  other 
speakers  may  do  that.  AU  I  want  to  do  is 
to  teU  jrou  the  sltuatk>n  as  I  have  found  it. 
There  are  case  histories  which  in  the  In- 
twests  of  time  I  have  omitted,  but  despite 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem — it  must  be 
met — the  increasing  migration  to  the  out- 
doors cannot  and  ahould  not  be  halted: 
rather  It  needs  to  be  encouraged. 

Every  opportunity  for  increasing  the  in- 
ventory of  potenti&l  areas  for  recreation, 
ranging  tixxn  local  playground  to  national 
park,  must  be  seized  and  properly  developed 
as  investments  in  our  future.  Our  responsi- 
bUity.  as  we  use  up  the  land,  is  to  cherish 
as  much  as  possible  for  future  generations 
the  heritage  of  America  as  a  land  where  the 
free,  clean  air  and  the  great  outdoors  can 
be  reached  by  all  of  Its  people. 


What  the  Supreme  Conrt  Did  to  Yo«r  Vote 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  mifKisoTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  resolutlcm  to  amend 
the  Constitution  so  as  to  guarantee  the 
right  of  any  State  to  awwrtlon  one  house 
of  Its  legislature  on  a  basis  other  than 
population.  This  becomes  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  recent  decislMi  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  holding  that  State  leglda- 
tures  must  be  composed  of  r^resenta- 
tives  elected  (Hily  on  the  basis  of  pt^ula- 
tion.  The  Court  has  in  effect  held  that 
the  "one  person,  one  vote"  theory  must 
be  Implied  to  the  legislative  i«)portlonlng 
of  all  the  State  legislatures. 

I  seriously  question  the  constitutional 
and  historical  basis  tar  this  Supreme 
Court  decisicxi.  but  there  is  certainly  no 
question  about  the  effect  oomi^lance  with 
this  edict  will  have  on  the  patterns  of 
representation  in  the  various  States  and 
the  blow  which  has  been  leveled  at  the 
rural  areas  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
August  issue  of  the  Farm  Journal  en- 
titled "What  the  Supreme  Court  Did  to 
Your  Vote,"  and  I  ask  that  this  article  by 
Claude  OUford  be  printed  to  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarlcs. 
What  thi  Suprxhx  Court  Dn>  to  Yoxm  Vora 
(By  Claude  W.  OUIord) 
In  one  sweeping,  historic  gesture,  the  XJS. 
Supreme  Court  has  voted  (6  to  8)  to: 

Reach  down  Into  each  State  and  remake 
the  State  legislatxires  across  the  land. 

The  Court  has  cwdered  that  Gttates  must 
stir  themselves  to  district  both  houses  of 
their  State  legislatures  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation— and  the  population  In  ea^  district 
must  be  substantially  equal.  This  is  likely 
to  force  40  or  more  States  to  revamp  their 
legislatures. 

This  will  toss  into  the  ashcan  one  of  the 
basic,  time-honored  comerstCHies  of  our  sys- 
tem of  American  representative  government. 
Since  colonial  days.  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral aovemment  have  selected  one  house  on 
the  basis  of  population,  and  the  other  bouse 
parttaUy  or  entirely  by  area.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  vital  parts  off  our  check-and- 
balanoe  governmental  system. 

The  new  Court  dedslon  shears  farm  people 
of  a  good  share  of  the  Influence  they've  had 
In  their  State  governments. 
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A  State  senate  baaed  largely  on  area  p«r- 
mlte  repreeentetlyea  oi  farm  ■ectlcnu  to  bet- 
ter aerre  widely  scattered  farm  people  and 
their  economlo  and  minority  Intereate. 

Also.  It  haa  Mrred  aa  a  brake  agalnat  popu- 
lation centers  running  off  wltb  all  tbe  mar- 
bles, or  Imposing  tb«  "tyrany  of  tbe  major- 
ity"— a  i>olnt  bold  dear  by  tbe  Founding 
Fathers. 

If  thla  Court  decision  stands.  It  will  bring 
one  of  the  nKWt  sweeping  overnight  changes 
In  Axnerlcan  goTernment  since  the  Revolu- 
tion. Farmers  and  rxiral  areas  will  feel  It 
most: 

It  will  Inmiedlately  give  farmers  less  voice 
In  their  States  over  the  use  of  roiul  funds, 
water  rights,  school  consolidation,  allocation 
of  State  school  aid,  real  estate  taxes,  exten- 
sion programs,  conservation,  condemning 
land  for  recreation  and  open  spaces,  hunting 
laws,  and  other  matters  close  to  the  interests 
of  farmers  and  niral  areas. 

Cities  and  their  suburbs,  which  will  be 
handed  more  seats  in  one  house — adding  to 
what  they  already  have  In  the  other — will 
increasingly  run  things  at  the  State  capltol. 

"If  this  Supreme  Court  decision  is  per- 
mitted to  stand,  tbe  State  of  niinols  will  be 
completely  ruled  from  this  day  forward  by 
Chicago,"  sunxs  up  Repreeentatlve  Paul  Find- 
UET,  of  Illinois. 

Similar  prospects  face  other  States,  where 
a  few  big  cities  have  a  majority,  or  close  to 
a  majority,  of  the  State's  citizens. 

Organized  labor  was  quick  to  sense  the 
crippling  blow  to  farmers.  The  Committee 
on  Political  Education  of  the  AFL-CIO.  In 
ite  OOPE  publication  of  June  39.  appraised 
tbe  decision:  "Curtains  for  rural -dominated 
horse-and-buggy  State  governments  unre- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  an  increasingly 
urban  nation." 

COPE  told  Its  labor-union  readers  to  ex- 
pect a  "surge  of  responsible,  progressive  ac- 
tion within  tbe  States  aimed  at  advancing 
the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  their 
citizens." 

Sensing  a  Jugular  vein  strike  at  farmers. 
COPE  applauded;  "The  Court  pltehed  the 
third  strike  against  lopsided  representation 
which  has  given  the  rural  voter  a  powerful 
advantage  over  his  city  and  suburban  coun- 
terpart. And.  ss  in  baseball,  three  strikes 
means  you're  out." 

Another  view,  long  held  by  political  schol- 
ars. Is  that  farmers  represent  an  Independent 
^>lrlt,  stable  social  qiialltles,  desirable  moral 
values,  and  unique  economic  intereste.  In  a 
typical  legislature  where  one  house  gives 
greater  weight  to  area  representation,  these 
qualities  of  farm  people  balance  off  city  po- 
litical action  which  is  more  Impulsive,  more 
reliant  on  central  government,  and  Is  more 
Inclined  to  organize  into  political  machines 
that  are  run  by  "bosses." 

"One  bouse  based  on  population  and  one 
based  on  area,  assures  minority  and  area  In- 
tereste of  some  representation  and  contrib- 
utes to  the  check-and-balance  system  that 
has  worked  well  for  188  years."  says  Charles 
B.  Shuman.  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 

What  led  the  Supreme  Court  to  Invade  this 
balance  and  upset  Stete  legislatures?  The 
Court  opened  the  door  a  crack  In  1962  In  a 
Tennessee  case.  The  Court  said.  In  effect, 
that  If  30.000  people  elect  a  representetlve  in 
one  district — and  300.000  people  elect  a  rep- 
resentetlve In  another  district — the  votes  of 
the  citizens  In  the  bigger  district  dont  count 
tor  as  much  as  those  In  the  smaller  district. 
Their  votes  are  "debased"  and  the  people 
dont  have  "equal  protection  under  the  law" 
as  guaranteed  by  the  14th  amendment. 

That  decision  was  a  little  vague  about  what 
States  should  do.  saying  only  that  State  ap- 
portionment should  make  sense. 

Since  then.  State  after  Stete  has  agonized 
over  reapportionment.  Meantime,  small 
groups  of  citizens  in  densely  populated 
areas    caught    the    scent    of    new    power. 


Oronpa  In  nearly  80  States  leaped  Into  their 
oowrts  to  preas  for  a  clearer  definition  of 
what  "made  aenae'*  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
A  band  at  *'*>»»*»»  cltlzenB  sued,  ooDtend- 
Isg  that  the  State  constitution  called  for 
redlstrlctlng  every  10  years — but  It  hadn't 
been  done  since  1001.  They  claimed  that 
when  10.4  percent  of  the  State's  people  live 
in  districta  which  could  elect  a  majority  of 
the  State's  senators,  that  this  surely  didn't 
"make  sense."  (In  IS  Stetee.  30  percent  or 
leas  of  the  State's  population  can  elect  a 
majority  of  one  house  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture.) 

This  kind  of  admittedly  laggard  action  by 
some  States  and  extreme  disparity  between 
districte  probably  prodded  the  Court  to  go 
whole  bog. 

Judging  cases  in  Alabama.  Col<M-ado.  Dela- 
ware. Maryland.  New  York,  and  Virginia  all 
on  the  same  day,  the  Coxirt  ruled  that  un- 
equal districte  are  unconstitutional.  Fur- 
ther, in  a  majority  opinion  by  Chief  Justice 
Warren,  the  Court  said  that  political  equal- 
ity can  mean  only  one  thing:  "one  person. 
one  vote  *  *  *  to  say  that  a  vote  is  worth 
more  in  one  district  than  In  another  would 
run  counter  to  our  fundamental  Ideas  of 
democratic  government." 

"Legislators  represent  people,  not  trees 
or  acres,"  said  Warren  "Legislators  are 
elected  by  voters,  not  farms  or  cities  or  eco- 
nomic intereste." 

James  O.  Patton.  president  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union  agrees  that.  "The  decision  is 
fully  consistent  with  the  principles  and 
ideals  of  democratic  goverrunent  Intended  to 
insure  everyone  an  equal  voice  in  the  affairs 
of  government.  This  principle  rightfully 
should  apply,  in  my  Judgment,  to  govern, 
ment  whether  local,  Stete  or  National." 

Three  of  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  dis- 
agreed with  the  majority  Court  opinion. 
"Sixth-grade  arithmetic,"  socrfled  Justice 
Harlan. 

Sure,  trees,  land,  or  pasture  don't  vote,  said 
Harlan,  but  It's  more  meaningful  that  "peo- 
ple are  not  ciphers  and  legislators  can  rep- 
resent their  electors  only  by  speaking  for 
their  interests — economic,  social,  political — 
many  of  which  do  reflect  the  place  where 
the  electors  live." 

Harlan  further  pointed  out  that  history 
shows  clearly  that  when  the  States  ratified 
the  14th  amendment  after  the  Civil  War 
that  they  did  not  intend  that  it  would  upset 
their  State  legislatiu^s.  Two-thirds  of  them 
had  constitutions  permitting  one  house  to 
be  apportioned  on  a  basis  other  than  popula- 
tion alone.  Differences  in  population  be- 
tween districte  was  "widespread  and  sub- 
stantial" then,  as  now. 

Harlan  did  an  eloquent  Job  from  within 
the  Court  of  sinnmlng  up  an  opinion  that 
many  of  today's  citizens  are  coming  to  hold 
of  the  Supreme  Court : 

The  decision  pute  the  "basic  aspecte  of 
State  political  systems  under  the  pervasive 
overlq^dshlp  of  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

"Nothing  less  than  an  exercise  of  the 
amending  power  by  this  Court. 

"The  Court's  elaboration  of  ite  new  'con- 
stitutional' doctrine  indicates  how  far — cmd 
how  unwisely — it  has  strayed  from  the  ap- 
propriate bounds  of  ite  authority." 

Several  Congressmen  agree.  They  followed 
the  lead  of  Representetlve  McCttlxoch,  of 
Ohio.  In  Introducing  Joint  resolutions  in 
Congress  to  make  It  clear  that  States  have 
a  right  to  apportion  their  State  legislatures 
the  way  people  in  the  States  want  to.  If 
passed  by  Congress  and  then  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  Stete  legislatures.  It 
would  become  a  new  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Representative  Tuck  of  Virginia  and  others 
introduced  bills  to  tell  the  Court  flatly  that 
it  has  no  Jurisdiction  over  State  apportion- 
ment. They  feel  the  Court  would  back  down 
in  a  direct  showdown  with  Congress. 


These  bills  (about  60)  will  get  a  h««tM 
before  the  House  Judiciary  commlttee^S? 
ing  July  22.  ^"'" 

The  8«oate-House  Republican  lead^A^ 
has  grasped  the  issue,  saying  that  Itim 
take  the  lead  In  preserving  the  rights  or 
States    to    select    one    house    geoerraphicajj. 

State  govemmente  have  spoken  up!  iSi 
Southern  and  Western  Conferences  «  jj^ 
Council  of  State  Oovemmente  have  met  tut 
asked  for  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
undo  the  Court's  decision. 


Speech  by  Hob.  Habert  H.  Hnmpimy  it 
State  Conrention  of  the  Yoanf  Di^ 
ocrats  IB  LoaisTiIle,  Ky.,  Jaae  26, 1||4 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or   KXNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB 
Tuesday,  July  21.  1964 


Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rk- 
ORD,  I  include  herewith  a  speech  de> 
hvered  by  the  Honorable  Hubert  H. 
HiTMPHREY  at  the  State  convention  of 
the  Young  Democrats  in  Louisville,  Kjr, 
on  June  26. 

The  speech  is  as  follows : 

Young  Demockats  Convintion,  Lotrisvnii. 
•       Kt. 

Coming  here  to  address  a  Young  Dan- 
ocrate  convention  gives  me  a  little  pause.  It 
seems  like  only  yesterday  that  even  my  wife 
considered  me  a  Young  Democrat. 

So,  you  not  only  honor  me,  you  flatter  me 
when  you  ask  me  to  substitute  for  two  such 
fine  young  Democrate  as  Txs  Kennedy  and 
BncH  Bath. 

Since  receiving  your  gracious  InvltetloD 
from  Governor  Breathitt  I've  taken  a  sllgbt- 
ly  different  look  at  the  Senate  and  It's  made 
me  do  a  little  thinking. 

The  U.S.  Senate  is  a  changed  body  sinos 
that  day  back  in  1949  when  I  first  took  tbt 
oath  o*  ofllce  at  the  age  of  87.  For  one 
thing,  we  have  many  more  good  Democrats 
in  the  chamber  now.  But  there's  been  an- 
other change,  too.  The  people  are  sendinf 
younger  men  to  Washington. 

Do  you  realize  that  there  now  are  11  men 
in  the  Senate  who  are  under  45?  All  but 
two  of  them  are  Democrate. 

And  take  a  look  at  the  freshmen  class  of 
1962  that  produced  BniCH  Bath  and  Tn 
ECtnnedt.  There  are  eight  freshmen  Demo- 
crate In  that  class.  Three  of  them  are  under 
40 — BucH  Bath,  Tkd  EIknnkdt.  and  Dam 
iNOtrrx,  of  Hawaii.  Four  of  those  eight  fresh- 
man Democrate  are  In  their  forties.  And  tbs 
oldest  freshman  Democrat  is  54. 

I  think  this  tells  \ia  something  about  tb« 
appeal  of  the  Democratic  Party.  I  think  this 
tells  lu  that  young  people  are  attracted  to 
the  Democratic  Party — that  there  is  a  future 
in  the  Democratic  Party  for  yoting  people. 

The  main  reason  for  this  Is  that  the 
Democratic  Party  doesn't  discourage  Its 
young.  It  is  not  afraid  of  new  ideas.  It 
doesn't  fear  the  future. 

The  Democratic  Party  doesn't  wring  its 
bands  over  problMns  and  grumble  "that's  Um 
way  things  have  always  been — you  cant  do 
anything  about  it."  No,  we  look  on  proi^ 
lems  as  challenges,  opportunities,  respooM* 
bllltles. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  put  it  well  IB 
his  stirring  inaugxiral  address:  "I  do  not 
shrink  from  this  responsibility:  I  weleooM 
it." 
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Tjii,  U  alao  the  credo  of  the  man  who 
ggooeeded  Prertdent  Kennedy— Lyndon  B. 
joboson.  

jrte\Atn\  Johnson  has  vowed  to  carry  on 
the  New  Frontier  programs  of  John  F.  Ken- 
^w  &nd  work  toward  creaUon  of  the  great 
J^ety.  He  looks  forward — not  backward 
to  the  lo«t  horizon. 

The  issue  In  NoTember  will  be  clear.  The 
H-publlcan  Party — or  at  least  those  who 
fJJijan  to  speak  for  It— Is  proclaiming  ite 
warning  for  the  good  old  days  of  long  ago 
Lien  everything  was  oh  so  simple.  They 
would  cope  with  the  issues  of  the  1960'«  by 
,«txeatlng  Into  the  Isst  century. 

Now,  I  dont  scoff  at  nostalgia.  It's  a  lot 
of  fun— In  ite  proper  place.  But  nostalgia 
U  not  an  acceptable  issue  for  the  campaign 
of  1964.  Retreat  Into  the  past  does  not  solve 
tbe  problems  that  confront  us  today. 

Nor  does  it  do  any  good  to  come  up  with 
>  lot  of  "Shoot  from  the  hip"  nonsense  about 
(riling  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  or 
trying  to  scrap  the  social  security  system  by 
makUig  it  voltmtary. 

No  we  Democrate  believe  in  keeping  the 
best  things  of  the  past  and  buUdlng  on 
them  We  are  not  afraid  to  look  into  the 
future  and  work  for  the  full  development 
of  each  man's  potential. 

Oxu-  aim  U  to  give  every  American  the 
means  and  the  opportunity  to  sec\u-e  the 
better  things  of  life  for  himself  and  his 
chUdren.  This  Is  the  primary  goal  of  the 
"great     society"     envisioned     by     President 

Johnson.  „.,... 

It  is  to  our  advantege — ^to  the  Nations 
advantage— to  have  everyone  in  this  country 
aspiring  to  live  a  better  life  and  reach  a 
Uttle  higher  on  the  ladder  and  have  better 
economic  opportunities  and  more  social  Jus- 
tice. 

ThU  U  what  we  are  talking  about  when 
we  talk  about  civil  rlghte.  With  the  enact- 
ment of  the  clvU  rlghte  bill  we  will  be  pre- 
Msnted  with  a  great  opportunity  to  strive 
for  a  true  (^immunity  of  people  •  •  •  where 
neighbors  regard  each  other  with  charity 
and  compassion  •  •  •  where  Americans  of 
all  races  Uve  together  in  harmony  and  good 

win.  ,     _,,. 

We  must  go  to  the  people  of  America  with 
the  message  that  men  are  needed  to  seek 
peaceful,  constructive,  and  positive  responses 
to  the  blight  of  discrimination,  segregation. 
and  prejudice.  Kvery  American — from  the 
President  in  Washington  to  the  schoolchild 
in  every  State — must  became  active  partici- 
pante  in  this  crusade  for  hxunan  dignity. 

There  are  political  theorlste  who  claim  that 
the  essence  of  politics  U  power.  They  are 
wrong — even  though  power  is  a  necessary 
element  in  the  process  of  politics.  The  «- 
sence  of  politics  is  the  search  for  Just  solu- 
tions to  the  fundamental  problems  of  soci- 
ety. The  essence  of  politics  is  the  asking 
and  reasking  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  ques- 
tions: What  U  Justice?    What  U  right? 

I  believe  that  in  this  country  we  have  had 
too  much  emphasis  placed  on  what  is  wrong 
in  our  country.  I  believe  crttlclsm  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  our  democraUc  society. 
But  we  shouldn't  let  any  lopsided  emphasis 
on  what  is  wrong  with  our  society  blind  us 
to  the  gains  we  have  made  and  are  making. 

Nor  should  we  become  so  preoccupied  with 
criticism  that  we  fail  to  point  the  way  to  a 
better  life.  I  am  a  positive  Democrat.  The 
politics  of  complaint  and  denunciation  does 
not  satisfy  my  sense  of  public  duty  nor  my 
progressive  spirit.  I  tjriieve  in  the  politics 
of  advocacy  and  action. 

That  is  why  I  am  so  proud  of  the  record 
being  made  by  our  great  President,  Lyndon 
Johnson.  In  continuing  and  adding  to  the 
programs  of  the  late  President  Kennedy  he  Is 
making  sure  that  the  Kennedy-Johnson  ad- 
ministration will  be  known  to  history  as  tba 
time  at  the  rebirth  of  the  progressive  spirit 
in  America. 
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One  at  the  dearest  expressions  of  this  Is 
the  Presldent'e  declaration  at  war  against 
poverty. 

In  ringing  terms  he  has  told  us  that  Um 
richest  nation  In  the  world  cant  afford  to 
have  <me -fifth  of  ite  people  Uvlng  In  pov- 
erty— that  the  richeat  nation  in  the  world 
can't  afford  \inemployment  and  periods  of 
economic  recession. 

So  far,  I'm  happy  to  report  that  under  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  administration  we  have 
nad  a  recordbreaklng  period  of  more  than  40 
months  of  continuing  prosperity  and  pro- 
gress. Times  are  good,  the  nvimber  of  people 
working  Is  at  a  record  high  and  proflte  and 
Income  are  all  up. 

But  this  should  not  make  us  smug  or  satis- 
fled.  We  have  too  much  unemployment,  too 
many  pockete  of  poverty,  and  we  must  do 
more  to  attack  the  roote  of  t>overty  and  the 
conditions  that  breed  It. 

One  of  the  main  battlegrounds  in  the  war 
on  poverty  will  be  in  the  rural  areas  of  Amer- 
ica where  the  small  farmer  is  being  driven 
further  and  further  to  the  wall — or  forced 
to  leave  the  life  he  and  his  family  have 
known  for  generations  for  the  pressure- 
cooker  atmosphere  of  our  big  cities. 

This  administration  is  trying  to  help  these 
hard-pressed  farmers  by  providing  technical 
assistance  and  loans  so  they  can  take  un- 
needed  and  marginal  cropland  out  of  pro- 
duction and  convert  it  to  other  profitable 
uses — grassland,  woodland,  wUdUfe  and  game 
refuges,  or  recreational  areas. 

We  also  are  acting  to  Improve  rural  hous- 
ing, helping  smaller  communities  with  ur- 
ban renewal  projecte  and  loans  for  new  pub- 
lic facilities  and  new  water  and  sewage  sjrs- 
tems. 

All  this  will  help  win  the  war  on  poverty — 
but  the  primary  effort  wUl  come  in  the  field 
of  education. 

We  must  give  better  education  to  our  chil- 
dren. I  am  sure  no  one  would  disagree 
with  this.  But  I  also  am  svu-e  you  will  hear 
a  lot  of  grimibllng  and  quibbling  about  the 
cost  from  some  of  our  shortelghted  citizens. 
I  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  expendi- 
ture for  education.  There  is  an  investment 
In  education.  Every  dollar  we  Invest  In 
education  wUl  come  back  tenfold.  An  in- 
vestment for  yoiu-  sons  and  daughters,  for 
your  grandchildren,  for  yoiir  country  •  •  • 
because  education  is  power  and  education 
Is  wealth. 

This  present  Congress — the  88th  Con- 
gress— has  done  more  for  education  than  any 
Congress  since  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Col- 
lege Act  was  ptissed  in  1888. 

But  we  must  do  more — and  we  shall. 
President  Johnson  stated  our  goal  in  his 
speech  on  the  Oreat  Society  last  month. 
"For  every  child  a  place  to  sit  and  a  teacher 
to  learn  from,"  the  President  said. 

Mr.  Johnson  went  on  to  say  that  the 
"place  to  build  the  Great  Society  Is  in  the 
classrooms  of  America.  There  your  chil- 
dren's Uves  will  be  sh^jed.  Our  society^  wUl 
not  be  great  unUl  every  young  mind  is  set 
free  to  scan  the  farthest  reaches  of  thought 
and  Imagination.  We  are  still  far  from  that 
goal." 

We  stiU  face  a  crlttcal  classroom  shortage 
in  this  country.  We  still  have  too  many  un- 
derpMLld  tecichers.  We  do  not  have  enough 
guidance  and  counseling  services  for  o\ir 
high  school  studente.  We  need  more  spe- 
cially trained  teachers  to  help  6  million  re- 
tarded and  handicapjied  children  become 
useful  citiaens.  We  need  more  engineers, 
scientlste,  and  technicians  for  an  age  where 
excellence  is  the  standard — not  merely  a  de- 
sirable goal. 

These  challenges  we  can  meet.  We  hare 
the  opportunity  to  make  tlie  development  of 
brainpower  America's  most  Important  task 
and  education  our  first  and  foremost  In- 
dustry. 

B\zt  I  can  ten  you  here  and  now  this  is  a 
challenge  that  will  never  be  met  by  a  politi- 


cal party  that  doesn't  care — or  even  worse  by 
a  political  party  that  Is  bent  only  on  de- 
struction. 

We  are  going  Into  the  campaign  of  1964 
with  a  President  who  wante  to  unite  this 
country  and  not  tear  it  apart.  And  our 
task  as  fellow  Democrate  is  to  mwlntalTi  that 
unity  within  our  own  party.  Above  all.  we 
should  conduct  ourselves  with  good  manners, 
good  taste,  and  firmness  in  the  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right. 


U.S.  Emplojrment  Serrice  Afaiatt  Prirate 
Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

07    ICASTUUn) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21. 1964 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  growing  concern  for  some  time 
on  the  part  of  private  employment  agen- 
cies that  the  VB.  Employment  Service 
is  interfering  with  private  enterprise  in 
the  personnel  and  emplosrment  agency 
field  to  the  detriment  of  many  small 
business  companies. 

On  June  11,  1964.  Mr.  J.  Tyson  Lee, 
president  of  Lee  AaBOciates,  Inc.,  of  Bal- 
timore, wrote  the  President  of  the  United 
States  outlining  his  views  on  this  matter. 
I  believe  Mr.  Lee's  views  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  my  colleagues.  Pot  this  reason  I 
include  the  text  of  his  letter  here  in  the 

Record : 

LdCK  AssodATB.  Ihc 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Jrnie  11, 1964. 
The  PresUiekt. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  PREsmENT:  As  a  small  businessman,  I 
am  earnestly  requesting  your  help  for  mya^ 
and  my  employees,  as  well  as  4.000  similar 
businesses  throughout  this  coiintry.  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  communicating  with  you 
on  this  subject  as  I  feel  that  you  are  co- 
operative toward  big  and  UtUe  business. 
For  the  past  10  years,  the  UJ8.  Itaployment 
Service  has  seriously  interfered  wltii  private 
enterprise  in  the  personnel  and  employment 
agency  field.  This  interference  affects  small 
and  big  business.  If  allowed  to  continue,  it 
win  put  many  small  companies  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  finally  control  all  hiring  for  all 
pi  ante  throughout  the  Nation. 

Many  years  ago,  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  was  started  vrtth  the  idea  of  helping 
the  unemployed  get  a  Job.  This  purpose  was 
good,  and  it  would  still  Ise  so  U  this  govern- 
mental agency  was  operated  along  the  lines 
as  originally  intended.  However,  like  some 
other  Government  agencies.  It  has  expanded 
beyond  all  reasonable  llmlte.  For  some  time. 
It  has  been  moving  men  and  women  from  one 
Job  to  another.  It  is  continuously  advertis- 
ing In  the  papers  and  on  the  radio  Job  open- 
ings for  the  employed  in  this  country  and 
overseas.  

At  this  time,  the  DSES  Is  requesting  the 
Senate  LsXxx  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  $50  million  more  than  usual  for 
operating  expenses,  so  that  it  can  further 
expand.  It  now  wante  to  put  representatives 
on  every  college  campus  to  Interview  the 
graduates.  Many  Industrial  companies  send 
their  own  recruiters  to  do  this,  cw  ask  private 
agencies  to  do  the  screening.  It  seems  clear 
that  imder  ite  method  of  operation,  the  USES 
is  seeking  to  control  all  the  placing  of  new 
employees,  and  to  be  in  charge  of  anyone 
desiring  to  change  at  improve  his  or  her 
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status  In  the  biisiness  world.  It  Is  obvious 
to  any  Intelligent  person  that  this  serious 
menace  to  private  business,  it  allowed  to 
continue,  will  lead  us  Into  a  complete  so- 
cialistic system. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  It  Is  easy  to 
visualize  that  In  the  not  too  distant  future, 
management  will  have  to  have  permission  to 
hire  or  fire  an  Individual.  Should  there  de- 
velop a  depressed  area,  companies  will  be 
told  to  keep  on  employees  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  reimburse  them.  This  could  ex- 
tend to  control  over  who  might  be  hired  and 
fired,  and  eventually  result  In  the  end  of  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

The  Baltimore  Association  of  Commerce 
has  publicly  stated  Its  opposition  to  the 
present  method  of  operation  of  the  USES. 
In  addition,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  is  on  record  as  being  op- 
posed to  this  growing  menace  to  private 
business. 

I  earnestly  appeal  to  you.  sir,  to  loolc  Into 
this  situation  and  provide  the  necessary  safe- 
guards for  our  private  enterprise  sjrstem. 
Respectfully. 

J  Ttson  Lee. 

President. 


Senator  Goldwater 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CAUTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
the  reports  from  Europe  are  derogatory 
to  Senator  Goldwater  and  his  presiden- 
tial nomination  by  the  Republican  Party. 
It  is  refreshing,  however,  to  find  that  the 
Intelligence  Digest,  printed  in  Glou- 
cestershire. Eiigland,  has  a  very  objective 
analysis  of  the  Senator's  views  8is  ex- 
pressed in  their  issue  No.  308  published 
before  the  Senator  was  nominated.  The 
analysis  follows : 

Senator  Goij)watt» 

Recently,  President  Johnson  has  described 
the  imm.ense  present  nuclear  power  of  Amer- 
ica. In  his  view  this  Is  so  terrific  that  Russia 
could  not  strike  at  Western  Evu-ope  or  Amer- 
ica without  overwhelming  destruction  to 
herself.  The  derterrent  has  proved  all  power- 
full  and  all  effective,  says  President  JoHnson. 

That  may  well  now  be  true. 

But  what  caused  America  to  galvanize  her- 
self Into  the  effort  which  has  produced  this 
result? 

In  1942.  when  Russia  started  her  new- 
style,  aggressive  anti-Western  plans  only  one 
voice  of  warning  was  raised.  It  was  that  of 
Intelligence  Digest. 

Between  1942  and  1949,  a  very  high  propor- 
tion of  those  who  Joined  In  the  warnings  had 
been,  or  were,  subscribers  to  or  readers  of 
Intelligence  Digest. 

Between  194©  and  1962,  a  number  of  antl- 
Communlst  group*  and  movements  sprang 
up.  Most  of  them  derived  their  first  Infor- 
mation and  sense  of  anxiety  from  Intelli- 
gence Digest. 

A    MASS    OF    SMALL    EFrORTS 

The  an tl -Communist  groups  are  much  de- 
spised. They  are  also  much  divided;  but  they 
have  been  like  the  small  springs,  the  con- 
fluence of  which  provides  an  Immense  gen- 
erating power. 

But  for  the  mass  of  small  efforts,  the  Amer- 
ican public  as  a  whole  would  never  have  been 
alerted  to  such  an  extent  that  It  became  na- 
tional p>ollcy  to  create  a  deterrent  which  has. 


BO  far.  stopped  Russia  from  the  conquest  of 
all  Europe  and  the  Middle  E;ast. 

Contemporary  journalism  may  sneer  at  the 
antl-Conununlst  groups  as  much  as  it  likes, 
but.  In  fact,  they  were  responsible  for  creat- 
ing a  broad  public  opinion  which  has  per- 
mitted the  expenditure  which  has  saved  the 
world  from  a  disaster. 

NOT   A    WARMONGER 

But  what  h^  this  to  do  with  Senator 
Goldwater  and  his  critics? 

Senator  Ooldwatkr  may  or  may  not  get 
the  Republican  nomination.  If  he  does  get 
It.  he  may  or  may  not  be  America's  choice 
for  President.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Intelligence  EHgest.  What  has  to  do  with  us 
is  to  make  an  accurate  record  of  facts. 

The  British  press  says  that  Senator  Gold- 
water  Is  a  warmonger  who  wants  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  all  over  the  place  and  to 
put  the  American  economy  back  Into  the 
Stone  Age. 

Is  this  true? 

We  think  It  to  be  false. 

The  Senator  has  no  desire  at  all  to  use 
nuclear  weapKjns  anywhere.  What  he  says  is 
that  It  will  be  fatal  if.  despite  the  deterrent. 
America  allows  conununism  to  creep  In  un- 
derneath the  barrier  which  the  deterrent 
provides.  If  this  happened,  he  said,  the  de- 
terrent would  have  proved  useless. 

It  is  no  use  possessing  Immense  power  If 
that  power  is  not  applied.  By  this,  Senator 
GoLowATER  does  not  mean  that  It  miist  be 
physically  used,  but  that  Its  existence  must 
be  applied   to  precise   situations. 

Senator  Goldwater  m.aintalns  that  if,  de- 
spite America's  efforts,  all  southeast  Asia, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Latin  America  are  lost, 
the  existence  of  the  deterrent  will  have 
proved  useless.  That  is  all  he  says,  except 
to  add  that  the  application  of  the  threat 
should  be  to  a  large  extent  decided  on  local 
military  advice. 

Senator  Ooujwater's  policy  should  be 
Judged  In  the  light  of  what  he  means  and 
not  what  his  bitter  enemies  falsely  report 
that  they  think  he  has  In  mind. 

This  is  a  question,  therefore,  as  to  whether 
America's  nuclear  power  should  remain  a 
showpiece  or  be  applied^ — not  by  dropping  the 
bomb  but  by  making  It  clear  that  tf  aggres- 
sion does  not  cease  in  vital  areas,  then  the 
risk  which  the  aggressors  will  have  to  face 
Is  that  of  the  nuclear  deterrent. 

This  means.  In  other  words,  the  transla- 
tion of  the  deterrent  Into  positive.  Instead 
of  negative,  value. 

THE    AMERICAN    ECONOMY 

The  immense  wealth  of  America  has  twice 
saved  civilization  from  complete  disaster — 
after  World  Wars  I  and  II. 

"This  wealth  may  have  been  used  in  an  Ir- 
ritating manner;  It  may  have  been  used  un- 
wisely in  certain  areas.  But.  by  and  large,  It 
twice  saved  the  clvlllz^  world  from  economic 
collapse. 

It  has  provided  the  money  for  the  nuclear 
deterrent  which  has  saved  us  from  Soviet 
occupation  of  Western  Europe.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  at  all  about  this. 

This  vast  wealth  sprang  from  rugged  pri- 
vate enteriMise.  and  from  that  alone.  But. 
as  American  wealth  has  Increased,  there  has 
been  a  trend  toward  government  control,  and 
there  has  been  a  gradual  erosion  of  enter- 
prise. Senator  Goldwater  fears  that.  If  this 
tendency  persists,  the  basic  system  which 
induced  America's  wealth  may  be  destroyed. 
He  suggests  that  it  would  be  unwise  com- 
pletely to  destroy  what  has  proved  the  great- 
est economic  success  in  recorded  history. 

That  is  all  he  says.  One  would  think  that 
this  was  a  viewpoint  worth  some  thought. 

A    TRIED    system 

Moreover,  he  foresees  that,  apart  from  the 
corrupting  dangers  of  overcentrallzatlon  and 
government  control,  a  free-for-all  welfare 
system  and  a  wage  spree  unrelated  to  pro- 


duction, but  financed  by  limitless  paper  buk 
will  lead  to  an  Inflation  which  the  built^k 
supports  wlU  not  be  able  to  withstand. 

Blnoe  Senator  Ooutwatb  Is  able  to  ob. 
serve   what    U   happening  in   the   CoiniBeB 
Market  countries  and  India  and  Is  liktiy  (b 
occ\ir  again  In  Britain,  one  cannot  blame  hi«     * 
for  a  prudent  look  at  the  signs. 

If  It  Is  to  be  a  fool  and  a  backwoods  i«. 
actlonary  to  desire  to  apply  power  creata^ 
to  avert  successful  aggression;  if  it  is  to  h» 
a  fool  to  have  a  desire  to  save  a  system  which 
has  worked  better  than  any  other  In  histon- 
and  if  It  is  to  be  a  backwoods  reactionary  to 
regard  with  prudence  exaggerations  likely  to 
cause  bankruptcy — then,  of  course,  there  It 
no   more   to    be   said. 

VIEWS    DESERVING    STX7DY 

This  Service  cannot  with  honesty  say  that 
it  finds  that  Senator  Goli>water's  vlewi  oo- 
Inclde  with  what  Is  reported  of  them  in  the 
British  press:  nor  can  It  say  that  what  ha 
says  Is  altogether  foolish.  We  think  that  hit 
views  deserve  close  and  reasonable  study. 


Goldwater's  Popalarity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  lot  about  defection  from  Repub- 
lican ranks  to  the  Democrats  because  at 
the  poor  popularity  rating  of  Senator 
Goldwater.  An  article  In  the  Washing- 
ton Star  pointed  out,  even  before  tbe 
Republican  Convention,  that  Senator 
Goldwater  outpolled  President  Johnaon 
among  businessmen  of  both  parties  by  ft 
thumping  58  to  31  percent  with  11  per- 
cent undecided. 

Mr.  Max  Preedman  points  out  in  ain 
editorial  that  Senator  Goldwater  li 
growing  in  his  new  role  and  I  believe  that 
during. the  course  of  the  campaign  he 
will  convince  the  skeptics — whose  num- 
bers are  highly  overexaggerated — that 
he  is  a  man  with  a  deep  sense  of  respwi- 
slblllty. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
at  this  point  the  aforementioned  article 
and  editorial: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 

July  9.  19641 
Businessmen  Favor  Goldwater,  Poll  Pinrs 

A  nationwide  poll  indicates  that  Arizona's 
Senator  Goldwater  Lb  the  choice  of  over  half 
the  Republican  and  independent  bu8lne«- 
men  for  the  GOP  presidential  nomlnatloD. 
the  Research  Institute  of  America  rep>orta. 

But  the  study  also  showed  that  among  all 
6,000  businessmen  polled,  regardless  of  partyi 
President  Johnson  would  get  close  to  one- 
third  of  their  votes  ccnnpared  with  President 
Kennedy's  rating  of  1  in  6  before  the  i960 
election. 

A  spokesman  said  the  Institute  is  a  oca- 
merclal  polling  and  research  firm.  He  atU 
that  no  party  or  candidate  had  commit* 
sloned  the  poll.  The  poll  was  conductfld 
July  1-3. 

Replies  from  Republicans  and  lndep«id- 
ents  listed  Senator  Goldwater  as  the  fliBt 
choice  of  65  percent,  followed  by  Gov.  Wil- 
liam W.  Scran  ton,  of  Pennsylvania,  »t  JO 
p>ercent.  and  former  Vice  President  Nixon  tX 
13  percent. 
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When  paired  with  Mr.  Johnson.  Senator 
nouvWATBR  outpolled  the  President  66  per- 
otfit  to  a*  percent  among  Republicans,  with 
11  percent  undecided.  The  flgwes  for  all 
buslnossmen.  including  Democrats,  showed 
u  percent  for  Senator  Goldwater.  31  per- 
Jint  iof  *^-  Johnson,  and  11  percent  un- 
dacided. 

The  percentage  of  undecided  voters  rose 
aubsuntlally  when  Mr.  Johnson  was  paired 
with  several  other  Republican  candidates. 

BepubUcan  businessmen  divided  65  per- 
O^t  for  Governor  Scranton.  16  percent  for 
Hf.  Johnson,  and  29  percent  undecided. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star.  July  16.  1964] 
QOLOWATZR'S  Convention  Victort— Outcome 

Called    Spectacular,     a    Tribtjte    and     a 

chance  To  Prove  Leadership 
(By  Max  Preedman) 

San  Pranciscx). — Now  at  last  Senator  Gold- 
IMTB  has  the  chance  to  prove  that  he  Is 
worthy  of  the  leadership  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  worthy  of  the  Presidency  of  this 
country. 

His  victory  was  more  than  decisive.  It  was 
tp^tacular  beyond  all  precedent.  For  no 
Other  candidate  in  this  century  faced  so  bleak 
I  furrow  when  he  began  the  quest  for  the 
domination  so  many  long  months  ago;  and 
no  one  has  gathered  so  abundant  a  harvest. 

This  result  is  a  tribute  to  his  own  quali- 
ties and  to  the  organization  which  he  has 
created  Inside  the  Republican  Party  to  carry 
out  hU  principles.  Four  years  ago  those 
principles  were  defeated  and  repudiated  at 
another  Republican  convenUon.  Now  they 
are  so  triumphant  the  critics  stand  abashed 
at  the  power  which  must  be  broken  before 
they  can  hope  to  regain  conUol  of  the  party. 

For  the  Republican  Party  wlU  not  be 
Ihattered  by  Senator  Ooldwater's  nomina- 
tion. Of  course,  there  are  some  disgruntled 
leaders  at  this  convention  and  there  must  be 
many  disappointed  Republican  voters  across 
the  country.  But  the  Democrats  are  fol- 
lowing a  dangerous  illusion  If  they  think 
they  will  be  fighting  a  weak  and  divided 
and  demoralized  Republican  Party  In  the 
presidential  campaign. 

The  one  safe  principle  on  which  the  Demo- 
crats can  operate  is  that  Senator  Goldwater 
la  now  riding  the  crest  of  a  new  political 
wave  and  there  Is  no  assurance  that  the 
itrength  of  that  wave  wUl  soon  be  spent. 
The  man  who  could  Impose  himself  in  such 
decisive  fashion  on  the  Republican  Party 
may  also  be  able  to  Impress  far  more  Ameri- 
cans of  his  fitness  to  be  President  than  the 
Democrats  now  allow  themselves  to  believe. 

Since  he  took  his  first  hesitant  step  on  the 
presidential  trail.  Senator  Goldwater  has 
always  been  derided  amd  underestimated. 
President  Johnson  is  unlikely  to  make  that 
pilstake.  After  all,  elections  are  always  un- 
predictable. The  very  violence  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  Senator  Goldwater  tends  to  blind 
many  of  us  to  the  forces  which  are  commit- 
ted to  his  support,  and  these  forces  will  not 
be  beaten  without  a  struggle. 

After  all.  Attlee  defeated  Churchill  In  1945 
after  ChurchUl  had  led  Britain  to  victory 
In  the  war.  If  that  upset  was  possible,  any- 
thing can  happen  in  this  presidential  elec- 
tion between  now  and  November. 

Certainly.  Senator  Goldwater  has  been 
greatly  helped  by  the  grave  and  magnani- 
mous offer  from  Governor  Scranton  to  cam- 
paign actively  for  him.  This  offer  will  be  a 
guide  to  other  Republican  leaders  who  are 
opposed  to  Senator  Ooldwater's  phllosdphy. 
General  Elsenhower.  Mr.  Nixon,  Governor 
Scranton.  and  Governor  Romney  will  now 
take  the  lead  In  standing  at  Senator  Gold- 
wathi's  side  and  helping  to  heal  the  bitter 
wounds  left  by  this  struggle  for  power.  That 
is  an  impressive  lineup,  and  once  again  the 
Democrats  should  ponder  Its  meaning. 


So  should  Senator  Goldwater,  himself. 
His  campaign  can  rise  to  the  height  of  the 
great  national  argument  CHily  if  he  thinks 
he  ><»*  a  serloiis  chance  of  victory  In  Novem- 
ber and  conveys  that  conviction  to  the  coun- 
try. He  Is  not  conducting  a  seminar  on  con- 
servatism. He  Is  no  longer  an  apostle  of  a 
personal  philosophy  In  American  politics.  He 
Is  seeking  the  Presidency  In  a  campaign 
where  Indiscretion  Is  disastrous  and  where 
constant  responsibility  is  the  secret  of  vic- 
tory. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  he  has  on  the  whole 
behaved  with  a  growing  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. Now  he  must  prove  that  he  can  grow 
Into  presidential  timber.  The  audience  Is 
skeptical,  but  he  still  has  the  chance  to 
reverse  Its   verdict.  ' 


John  F.  Kennedy  was  a  well-known  man, 
He  loved  the  people  of  every  clan. 
Kennedy's  heart  was  big,  strong,  and  brave. 
Until  at  last,  he  was  laid  In  his  grave. 


A   Boy's    Tribute   to   the   Late   President 
Kennedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Robert 
Frazier  is  an  11 -year-old,  sixth-grade 
pupil  at  the  M.  H.  Stanton  School  In 
Philadelphia.  He  lives  In  Pennsylvania's 
Second  Congressional  District  with  his 
parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otis  Frazier,  and 
his  brother  and  sister,  Kenneth,  age  9, 
and  Carol,  age  6.  At  this  early  age,  Rob- 
ert is  a  keen  student  of  history.  His  am- 
bition is  to  have  a  career  in  Government 
service. 

Master  Robert  Frazier  was  an  admirer 
of  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
It  is  an  indication  of  his  admiration  that 
he  was  greatly  moved  by  the  tragic  death 
of  the  President  at  the  hands  of  an  as- 
sassin. Accordingly,  Robert  has  written 
a  poem  and  an  essay  in  memory  of  the 
late  President,  his  life,  and  his  death.  I, 
as  the  Representative  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
feel  honored  to  Include  in  my  remarks 
the  poem  and  the  essay  from  the  pen  of 
my  young  and  talented  constituent, 
Master  Robert  Frazier: 

John  P.  Kennedy 
( By  Robert  Prazler ) 
John   F.   Kermedy  was  a  well-known   man. 
He  loved  the  people  of  every  clan. 
Kennedy's  heart  was  big.  strong,  and  brave, 
UntU  at  last,  he  was  laid  in  his  grave. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  the  tragic  story. 

Of  the  end  of  the  Kennedy  glory. 

On  November  23  his  glory  began  to  fade. 

As  he  and  his  wife  Joined  a  Dallas  motorcade. 

And  as  they  rode  into  that  fateful  town, 

A  sniper's  bullets  shot  him  down. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  was  shocked,  in  her  lap  was  his 

head. 
And  even  more  shocked,  when  her  husbcoid 

was  dead. 

Anyone  watching  TV  would  have  had  a  heart 

attack. 
At  the  sight  of  two  children,  and  their  mother 

In  black. 
Mrs.  Kennedy  ha<l  to  find  Btrvogtb.  to  be 

brave. 
At  Arlington,  when  she  visited  his  grave. 


John  Fitzgeeald  Kennedy 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  our  age.  In  fact,  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  all  time.  Kennedy's 
heart's  desire  was  to  be  recognized,  abroad 
as  well  as  home. 

He  was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  no  one 
of  that  faith  had  ever  been  elected  President. 
John  P.  Kennedy  wanted  to  change  that, 
as  he  wanted  to  change  so  many  things. 

Prom  1956  to  1960  the  Nation  learned  about 
the  Kennedy  vigor,  his  wit.  and  his  Intel- 
ligent mind.  Frankly  he  dlscvissed  the  re- 
ligious Issue  with  these  words.  "I  do  not 
speak  for  the  Catholic  Church  on  Issi^s  of 
public  ptoUcy." 

In  his  Inaugural  address,  he  challenged 
the  American  i>eople  with  stirring  words 
that  will  be  long  known  as  some  of  the 
boldest  words  spoken  •  •  •  "Ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you;  ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country." 

His  Inauguration  In  1961  meant  a  change 
of  party  as  well  as  administration.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy dldnt  think  his  party  shovUd  celebrate 
electing  another  of  their  candidates  when. 
In  his  Inaugural  address  he  said,  "We  observe 
today  not  a  victory  of  party." 

Kennedy's  victory  in  the  Cuban  crisis  erf 
1962  convinced  most  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  he  was  capable  of  a 
second  term.  He  spent  his  last  days  in  pur- 
suit of  reelection.  Mrs.  Kennedy  accom- 
panied him  everywhere.  On  the  morning 
of  his  last  day  of  life  he  laughed  when  asked 
where  his  wife  was  and  said.  "Mrs.  Kennedy 
is  organizing  herself." 

Wherever  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy 
went,  they  were  cheered.  The  President  en- 
joyed practical  Jokes  and  had  a  good  humor. 
They  both  loved  children.  Mr.  Kennedy 
fathered  four  children  although  two  died 
young.  Children  wen  in  the  Dallas  crowd 
that  saw  his  fatefvQ  mc»-iiing  motorcade. 

Yes.  John  F.  Kennedy  is  dead.  And  he 
died  like  a  soldier  under  fire.  Today  we 
must  dry  our  te«u^  and  return  to  everyday 
life. 

President  Lyndon  Balnee  Johnson  has 
taken  up  the  torch  from  John  F.  Kennedy's 
hand,  and  has  promised  to  carry  on  the  tasks 
begun  by  the  late  President. 


Portrait  of  a  Great  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

'     HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   MXW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21,  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  recently  to  place  in  the  Record 
a  little  article  written  by  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Farley  on  the  importance  of 
those  two  magic  words  "thank  you." 

Tlie  society  of  men  and  women  across 
America  who  honor  and  love  Jim  Parley 
Is  a  host  beyond  number.  One  of  these 
Is  Harley  B.  Orimsley  who  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  «>peared  in  Jan- 
uary 4,  •1964,  edition  of  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot: 

Big  Ones  Are  the  Nice  Ones 
(By  Harley  B.  Orimsley) 

One  of  the  first  things  you  learn  when  you 
get  into  this  business  is  that  the  big  ones 
usually  are  very  nice. 
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I  Btarted  to  wrlt«  that  "the  bigger  thvj 
are.  the  nicer  they  are."  Only  It  wouldn't 
necessarily  be  true. 

Some  of  the  finest  people  I  have  met  along. 
the  way  have  to  scratch  graTel  like  craey 
even  to  touch  the  foundation  of  the  totem 
pole.  So  the  old  cliche  doesn't  always 
apply. 

But,  all  other  things  being  equal,  you  gen- 
erally can  figure  that  the  really  big  man  la 
going  to  be  a  gentleman. 

This  was  brought  home  to  me  when  I  was 
a  year  off  the  farm,  working  on  a  newspaper 
and  so  nervous  about  meeting  people  that 
even  my  ulcers  had  ulcers. 

As  I  recall,  the  first  really  big  wheel  I 
ever  Interviewed  was  Harry  H.  Woodrlng. 
He  then  was  Governor  of  my  home  State  of 
Kansas  and  later  was  Secretary  of  War  in 
President  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelfs  Cabinet. 
He  had  come  to  my  hometown  to  make  a 
speech.  When  I  met  him.  I  froze.  Gentle 
and  gracious  as  he  was.  he  told  me  the  ques- 
tions I  should  ask  and  then  gave  me  the 
answers.  I  wrote  a  passable  piece  at>out 
him — and  felt  pretty  good  about  voting  for 
him. 

One  of  the  members  of  that  same  Cabinet 
was  James  A.  Parley,  then  Democratic  na- 
tional chaimuin  and  Postmaster   General. 

It  never  has  been  my  privilege  to  meet 
Jim  Farley  personally,  but  I  developed  a  great 
deal  of  admiration  for  him  in  the  Roosevelt 
years.  He  presented,  through  the  daily  news 
stories,  the  picture  of  a  really  right  guy. 

Now  I  know,  without  reservation,  that  the 
rather  inunature  Judgment  rendered  by  a 
wet-nosed    young   reporter   was   correct. 

Let's  skip  a  few  years  to  when  I  came  to 
Jackson  and  met  one  of  God's  great  gentle- 
moi.  Levant  Vandervoort,  better  known  as 
"Van."  who  now  is  having  a  bit  of  trouble 
with  health  and  is  confined  to  a  room  in 
Mercy  Hospital.  Van  knows  and  loves  them 
all.  the  high  and  the  mighty  and  the  lowly. 
And  they  all  love  him.  They  all  call  him 
"friend"  and  he  responds  in  kind. 

I  learned  that  Van  and  Mr.  Parley  were 
old  friends  with  a  great  deal  of  mutual 
respect. 

Several  months  ago.  Mr.  Farley  made  a 
marvelous  speech  on  America.  I  wrote  a 
nice  Uttle  piece  about  it.  Van  promptly 
clipped  It  and  sent  a  copy  to  Mr,  Parley. 
Van  does  that  sort  of  thing  all  the  time. 
which  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  he 
has    more    friends    than    almost    anybody. 

I  got  a  nice  letter  from  Mr.  Farley,  along 
with  an  offer  to  send  me  a  copy  of  his  book. 
"The  Jim  Farley  Story."  Indeed.  I  wrote.  I 
would  be  happy  to  have  It.  It  arrived  In  due 
time,  and  for 3  or  4  days  my  little  family  got 
nothing  but  grunts  from  me  as  1  f)eruBed  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  documents  on  the 
American  way  of  life  and  politics  It  has  ever 
been  my  privilege  to  read.     What  a  guy. 

So  our  Van  has  this  bit  of  trouble  with  his 
health,  I  got  to  thinking.  Jim  Farley  should 
know.  So  I  shoot  off  a  letter  to  him.  For  a 
time,  nothing  happened  Then  came  a  R+a- 
clous  letter  from  a  great  gentleman.  He  had 
been  on  a  business  trip  In  South  America  for 
3  weeks.  (He  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Export  Corp  )  When  he  got  back 
there  were  hundreds  of  letters  on  his  desk, 
mine  among  them.  All  were  pushed  aside  as 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  an  ailing  newspaperlng 
friend  in  Jackson,  Mich  ,  who  needed  a  lift, 
which  he  got. 

It  all  came  naturally  to  a  big  man  It  al- 
ways does,  it  seems. 

I  have  seen  it  happen  so  many  times 
through  the  years.  The  kindliest  treatment 
has  been  by  the  big  ones.  The  nicest  letters 
in  response  to  comment  in  the  newspapers 
have  come  from  the  same. 

It's  a  wonderful  gift,  or  talent,  or  whatever 
you  want  to  call  it.  I  don't  think  I  hare  It. 
Having  a  short  fuse  and  low  boiling  point,  if 
you  dont  mind  a  mixed  metaphor.  I  som*- 


tlmes  blow  up  wb«n  I  should  be  listening. 

But  I  don't  llk«  to  see  Uttle  p«of>le  kicked 
•round.  I  recall  once  almost  refusing  a  Job. 
The  editor  who  wm*  interviewing  me  was  af- 
fable and  gracious.  After  all,  newspaper 
people  were  In  short  supply  Just  after  the 
war.    He  wanted  me.  and  I  wanted  the  Job. 

When,  in  my  presence,  he  nastily  and  arro- 
gantly bawled  out  the  girl  on  the  swltchbocu-d 
a  beU  rang  in  my  head.  I  .shouldn't  take  this 
Job.  I  thought.  But  I  did.  I  needed  it.  amd 
I  thought  he  needed  nie  The  money  was 
good. 

It  dldnt  take  long  to  learn  that  my  hunch 
was  right.  He  ttuned  out  to  be  a  repulsive 
little,  self-centered  man  and  a  very  ix)or 
editor. 

Jim  Parley,  in  a  piece  first  written  for  pub- 
lication in  Guldeposts,  termed  "thank  you" 
as  the  two  magic  words;  those  which  lubri- 
cate life  and  make  it  possible  for  people  to 
live  with  each  other.  This  Is  not  Just  a 
smooth  bit  of  writing  by  an  old  master  poli- 
tician. He  believes  this  philosophy,  and  he 
lives  It  day  by  day. 

And  no  one  knows  it  hotter  than  our  Van, 
who  practices  the  same,  and  who  got  a  ter- 
rific kick  from  a  gracious  letter  from  his  old 
friend,  Mr.  Parley. 

It  Is  a  privilege,  along  the  way.  to  get  to 
know  such  people,  even  on  the  ba.sls  of  a  let- 
ter or  two  exchanged  in  a  year. 


BnfaFoement 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2.  1964 

Mr.  ALGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  CTctend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  would  like  to  Include  my  Wash- 
ington Report  for  July  11,  1964: 
Washington    Rtport 

(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alger.  Fifth  Dis- 
trict, Texas.  J\ily  11,  1964) 
cnrn.  SIGHTS 
Although  a  number  of  the  11  sections  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  may  be  questioned  as 
to  their  constitutionality,  two  sections  stand 
out  as  doing  the  moet  violence  to  the  Con- 
stitution: Title  II:  P\ibllc  Accommodations, 
and  Title  VII:  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity. I  would  like  to  highlight  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  these  two  sections  as 
they  affect  private  enterprl.se  and  the  owner- 
ship and  maruigement  of  private  property. 
This  week  we  will  discuss  Title  II:  Public 
Accommodations,  and  next  week  we  will 
treat  with  the  FEPC  section. 

Parti.  Public  accommodations 

Hereafter.  It  will  be  a  violation  of  law  for 
the  following  business  establishments  to  re- 
fuse to  serve,  accommodate  or  sell  to  any 
person  on  account  of  his  race  or  religion: 

1.  Lodgings,  except  an  ownpr-occupied 
rooming  house  with  less  than  six  rooms; 

2.  Eating  establishments,  and  gasoline 
stations  If  Interstate  customers  are  served  or 
if  a  substantial  portion  of  products  sold  has 
moved  In  Interstate  commerce; 

3.  Places  of  entertainment.  If  the  per- 
formers or  films  have  moved  in  Interstate 
commerce; 

4.  Any  retail  establishment  in  which  one 
of  the  foregoing  Is  located,  or  any  retail 
establishment  In  any  of  the  foregoing;  and 

6.  Any  establishment  or  place  If  segrega- 
tion is  required  by  law  or  order  of  a  State  or 
local  govemmeot. 


Upon  violation  of  thl«  law,  the  oocnpi^. 
ing  exiBtatner  may  bring  a  suit  in  the  : 
courts  for  an  injunction  oompMling  the  I 
nessman  to  serve  him  In  suoh  a  suit,  As 
Attorney  Oeneral  may  interrene  as  a  p«tB 
and  aaalBt  the  prosecution  ot  the  CMt.  ^ 
addition,  the  Attorney  General  is  ^npawmtL 
even  when  the  complainant  does  not  mt 
to  t>rlng  suit  himself  In  tbe  name  at  the 
United  States  against  the  bxislneeanMui.  I^ 
such  case,  he  is  further  authorized  to  ask  ths 
court  to  appoint  a  lawyer  to  represent  tte 
complainant  and  to  waive  court  costs,  tii^ 
businessman  must  furnish  his  own  la«^ 
and  court  oosts. 

Penalties 

If  the  Judr;e  rules  agalt»t  the  buslueaansn 
he  will  order  him  to  serve  the  customer.  U 
he  still  refuses  to  do  so,  he  can  be  punishMl 
by  a  $1,000  fine  and/ or  a  6-month  Jail  mu. 
tence  for  contempt  of  coxirt. 

Explanation 

1.  Lodgings  Include  hotels,  motels,  motor 
hotels,  roomings  houses,  amd  other  lodgbw 
establishments  serving  transient  gUMo! 
Coverage  applies  whether  or  not  guests  bait 
traveled  or  Intend  to  travel  across  State  Han, 

3.  Since  most  products  sold  by  eating  t*. 
tabllshments  and  gasoline  stations  bmH 
moved  across  State  lines  or  are  acrid  to  mn* 
Interstate  travelers,  practically  aU  such  bul- 
nees  places  are  covered.  Bathroom  facUltiM 
may  not  be  segregated  by  race. 

3.  Places  of  entertainment  Inolude  nuvto 
houses,  theaters,  colisexuns,  sports  arcoai, 
stadliuns,  exhibition  halls.  aiWI  ao  forth. 

4.  (a)  A  department  store  or  any  othar 
retail  establishment  (otherwise  not  oovsred) 
Is  covered  If  a  lunch  counter  or  some  ottMr 
covered  establishment  is  located  therein. 

(b)  A  beauty  shop.  tMrbershop,  or  any 
other  service  or  sales  eetabllslunent  (otbv- 
wlse  not  covered )  Is  covered  If  it  U  located  la 
a  hotel  or  some  other  covered  establlshmait. 

6.  If  State  or  local  laws  or  ordinances  le- 
qulre  racial  segregation  in  any  business  plSM 
of  any  kind,  it  is  covered  even  if  not  ipe- 
clfically  otherwise  covered. 

Constitutionality 

This  new  law  is  sought  to  be  based  on  two 
clauses  of  the  Constitution.  The  first  la  In 
the  14th  amendment  which,  among  otiur 
things,  guarantees  all  citizens  "equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws."  But  In  1S33,  the  Suprems 
Court  struck  down  a  public  accommodatloni 
civU  rights  statute  similar  to  this  new  law 
on  the  grounds  that  this  clatise  "erects  no 
shield  against  merely  private  conduct,  bow- 
ever  discriminatory  or  wrongful"  but  pro- 
hibits only  acts  of  discrimination  by  a  State 
or  local  government.  As  late  as  May  20.  1981, 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  "private  con- 
duct abridging  Individual  rights  does  no 
violence  to  the  equal  protection  clause." 

The  other  constitutional  basis  urged  is  ttaa 
"interstate  commerce  clause."  But  In  I9tt, 
the  Federal  courts  ruled  that  "we  do  not  find 
that  a  restaurant  is  engaged  in  interstatt. 
commerce  merely  t>ecause  in  the  course  d 
Its  business  of  furnishing  accommodations 
to  the  general  public  it  serves  persons  who 
are  traveling  from  State  to  State.  As  an 
Instrument  of  local  commerce,  the  restau- 
rant *  *  ■  is  at  liberty  to  deal  with  suck 
persons  as  it  may  select."  Another  Federsl 
case  decided  the  same  year  ruled  that  ttw 
fact  that  goods  sold  by  a  store  were  obtalnM 
outside  the  State  did  not  tiring  the  busintai 
within  the  definition  of  the  interstate  coct- 
merce  clause. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  public  accommoda^ 
tlons  section  of  the  new  CivU  Rights  Act  fllM 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  these  court  dedsloBSi 
and  until  the  Supreme  Court  changes  10 
mind  and  reverses  its  own  decisions,  is  plal>- 
ly  unconstitutional  as  an  invasion  of  fJh 
dividual  property  rights. 
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How  LoBff  Cu  We  AiFord  To  Wait? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

<    or  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1964 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  ^^  attention  of  Members  of 
Congress  a  thought  provoking  and  timely 
irticle  written  by  Mr.  Prank  W.  Cole- 
nian,  an  independent  businessman  and 
former  mayor  of  the  city  of  Wichita, 

Kans. 

Mr.  Coleman  points  up  the  Importance 
of  mdependent  business  in  the  free  en- 
terprise system  and  the  vital  contribu- 
tions which  have  been  and  are  being 
made  by  small  business  in  the  United 

Today  there  is  great  emphasis  upon 
bigness — big  business,  big  government, 
»nd  so  forth.  Our  free  enterprise  system, 
however,  has  developed  because  of  the 
courage,  vision,  and  determination  of 
smail  business  men  and  women.  We 
must  continue  to  encourage  these  inde- 
pendent business  people  In  order  that 
tKey  can  make  their  contributions  to 
the  economy  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Coleman,  in  his  statement  pub- 
lished in  the  May  1964  issue  of  FYiendly 
Dollar,  official  Journal  of  the  Wichita 
Independent  Business  Mens'  Association 
outlines  actions  which  are  worthy  of 
consideration : 

Today,  more  than  ever  in  our  history,  It  is 
vitally  important  and  perhaps  mandatory, 
that  all  types  of  independent  bxisiness  people 
under  this  claaslflcatlan  of  free  enterprise, 
band  togethej  for  strength  •  •  •  in  a  des- 
perate flttmggle  to  retain  freedom  in  our 
oommerce. 

You  that  are  self-employed  must  carry  the 
torch  at  any  cost,  in  defense  of  the  pn-oven 
principles  that  made  us  the  world's  strongest 
Nation.  From  the  very  beginning  of  this  Na- 
tion's unparaUeled  growth  and  Influence, 
the  small  biisinessman  has  been  the  heart 
•Qd  backbone  of  our  economic  system. 
Thcjnas  Jefferson  once  said.  "As  long  as  we 
keep  smaU  business  units  successful,  our 
Nation  BkS  a  whole,  will  rei.ialn  economically 
•ound." 

The  right  of  free  enterprise  and  Inde- 
pendent thinking  is  an  American  heritage. 
Nowhere  else  In  the  world  are  men  as  free  to 
act — think — succeed,  and  find  happiness,  all 
under  law,  as  In  America. 

The  rights  of  the  self-employed  to  legally 
accumulate  addltionsd  assets  from  earnings 
must  be  granted  by  lawmakers  in  future  tax 
adjustments.  Our  Government  miist  def- 
initely allow  small  Independent  business,  a 
stipulated  amount  of  annual  earnings:  free 
from  income  tax. 

Money  power  of  big  business  with  its  re- 
sulting political  influence  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  control  State  and  National  legisla- 
tion discriminating  against  small  business. 

Authentic  statistical  reports  show  rapid 
increase  of  business  failures  In  the  private 
enterprise  field.  Self-employed  people  are 
becoming  much  concerned  at  this  time,  as  to 
the  future  security  of  our  system  of  free  en- 
terprise; and  supporting  their  views,  na- 
tionally known  economists  throughout  the 
Nation,  are  ever  increasing  their  warning  to 
our  Oovemment,  that  the  self-employed, 
which  includes  all  Amerlcaz^  Involved  In 
private  enterprise,  have  reached  the  cross- 
ro«ul,    and    their   futtire    existence   is    being 


seriously  challenged  under  the  influence  of 
world  trend  toward  centralized  government 
and  centralized  induatry  at  all  busineas  levels. 
Tills  Includee  the  danger  of  all  of  our  dis- 
tribution and  retaUlng  functions  in  our  com- 
merce. 

Most  of  these  warning  articles  reflect  the 
graveness  and  seriousness  of  the  present  out- 
look for  independent  business.  Organized 
effort  is  needed  to  mold  public  c^lnlon  and 
properly  acquaint  lawmakers  with  the  prob- 
able disaster  that  confronts  the  futiu-e  of 
our  greatest  economic  asset — free  enterprise. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  Interest  of  this  Nation's  future,  must 
delay  no  longer  In  making  some  definite  pro- 
vision for  a  percentage  of  annual  earnings 
to  insure  reasonable  future  security — tax 
exempt — for  our  free  enterprise  system. 

SmaU  business  has  been  the  so\u-ce  of 
strength  throughout  the  Nation's  history, 
and  has  never  failed  to  raUy  to  the  financial 
support  of  our  Government  In  any  emergen- 
cy period. 

The  recent  tax  reductions  have  given  relief 
to  a  certain  percent  of  our  country's  business- 
men, but  when  it  reaches  the  self-employed 
small  business  man  with  his  low  earnings,  it 
can  only  be  of  minor  help.  Small  business 
needs  definite  government  protective 
strength,  and  they  need  it  now.  The  Senate 
and  Congress  of  our  country  must  realize 
that  if  self-employed  people  and  all  business 
Involved  in  private  enterprise  Is  to  be  Fed- 
eral tax  supporting  units  of  Congress,  It  must 
be  allowed  some  profit  and  some  protective 
measure  to  carry  small  capital  organizations 
through  emergency  periods  as  only  out  of 
profits  can  Income  tax  be  paid  to  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  answer  Is  clear  and  we  must  not  wait 
too  long  betore  giving  relief  to  the  broad 
field  of  commerce  that  once  made  our  coun- 
try the  financial  king  of  all  nations. 

The  founders  of  our  great  Nation  crossed 
the  ocean  to  find  freedom  from  tyranny  and 
extreme  taxation,  and  the  powers  given  the 
rulers  against  the  people.  The  Constitution 
was  written  with  a  new  interpretation  of  a 
government  and  its  people.  The  wording 
and  Intent  of  the  Constitution  was  born 
from  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  who 
wanted  to  create  a  government  freedom  for 
Its  people.  Laws  written  with  that  noble 
thinking  in  mind,  tells  the  Government 
what  they  cannotj  do  to  the  people  In  con- 
trast to  the  laws  of  European  nations  in  that 
period  that  only  said  what  the  oppressed 
I>eople  must  not  do  to  monarchs,  czars,  and 
emperors.  This  was  the  great  change  in 
the  thinking  of  a  self-governed  nation. 

The  noble  men  that  inspired  and  wrote 
the  Constitution  wished  to  create  a  Govern- 
ment that  offered  freedom,  happiness,  and 
opportunity  void  of  different  standards  by 
blood  heritage. 

We  as  a  people,  must  never  forget  otir 
rights  that  were  written  for  otir  happiness, 
our  loyatlty  to  each  other,  and  ovir  Govern- 
ment; and  we  mtist  never  allow  our  Govern- 
ment to  ever  take  these  rights  away  from 
us. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  so 
definitely  defines  the  rights  of  all*  however, 
when  these  rights  are  denied,  someone  in  our 
Government  Is  traitorous  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  colonists  that  wrote  a  guide  for  hu- 
manity for  centuries  to  follow.  If  these  aU- 
Important  articles  are  never  violated,  we  will 
have  a  happy,  prosperous  people  with  oppor- 
tunity and  protected  rights,  then  this  Nation 
can  forever  be  (truly)  a  government  for  the 
people  and  by  the  people. 

In  the  interest  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  America  •  •  •  we  ask  you  •  •  •  is 
there  anything  more  patriotic  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  this  Nation,  than  the  happiness  of 
Its  people  and  the  proper  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  BUI  of  Rights,  in 
the  relationship  between  government  and 
the  governed? 


Tou  and  I  have  thought  of  some  of  the 
things  we  have  said  here.  Ton  as  an  Ameri- 
can and  an  h^r  to  the  condiUons  oS  a  Con- 
stitution that  if  honorably  administered,  will 
protect  you  and  the  generations  to  follow. 

The  strength  and  administration  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  of  commerce  has  an 
all-important  part  in  the  future  soundness  of 
this  Nation.  You  are  a  part  of  that  great 
system  of  free  enterprise,  and  you  also  have 
responsibUlty  to  see  that  your  rights  and 
the  rights  of  your  children  to  follow,  are 
your  responsibility  today. 

My  plea  is  in  the  interest  of  the  future 
happiness  and  secvirity  of  our  people;  and  it 
meanf  that  every  Individual  is  a  privileged 
citizen  and  an  important  and  powerful  fac- 
tor in  our  Nation's  Government.  Therefore, 
it  is  apparent  that,  after  aU,  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Government  rests  in  the  hands  of 
all  of  us  who  are  today  fighting  our  Nation's 
problems.  Your  Influence  and  those  to  fol- 
low you  will  and  must  constantly  defend 
your  rights  under  our  noble  Constitution. 
We  must  band  together  and  constantly  pro- 
test any  government  administration  that  at- 
tempts to  violate  our  man-  and  God-glvcn 
rights. 

0\ir  American  forefathers,  driven  to  a  new 
world  to  seek  freedom  from  tyranny  and  op- 
pression, in  the  wording  of  otir  Constitution, 
was  an  emotional  expression  that  man's  free- 
dom must  never  be  destroyed  by  tyranny  or 
overtaxation,  and  you  have  no  nobler  posi- 
tion in  the  world  today,  than  to  be  unafraid 
to  protect  the  heritage  that  our  forefathers 
have  written  into  law  for  your  freedom  and 
opportunity  in  America. 

— Frank  W.  Coleman. 


Gen.  Doof^lat  MacArdmr 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or   LOT7ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21,  1964 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
constituent  has  written  and  sent  to  me  a 
poem  she  has  composed  in  honor  of  that 
great  American  who  served  this  country 
with  valor  and  distinction.  Gen.  Douglas 
Mac  Arthur.  Her  poem  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  and  I  take  pleasure  in 
making  it  a  part  of  the  CoNaRissiONAL 
Record. 

OEN.    DOTTOLAS    MACAKTHTTa 

Mere  words  can  scarcely  serve  to  frame 
The  picture  of  this  greatest  name 
To  walk  upon  the  hall  of  fame 
In  graceftU  strides  of  lofty  aims. 

Nor  was  the  world  his  single  goal 
In  glimpses  of  his  godly  soul 
Are  visions  as  his  life  is  told 
Of  divinity  etching  this  noble  mold 

Of  men  who  walked  the  hall  of  fame 
He  tops  them  all  on  every  claim 
A  divine  nobility  lights  the  flame 
As  destiny  scores  its  highest  gain. 

Divergent  Ideals,  ideologies  are  fused 
From  the  chaos  ot  war  new  freedoms  ensue 
In  eloquent  diction  the  web  he  pursues 
Cementing  men's  hearts  in  the  freedom  they 
choose. 

No  man  had  thus  forged  within  his  being 
Those  rare  qualities  of  which  poets  sing. 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  stands  alone 
On  the  pedestal  of  time  in  the  great  white 
dome. 

— Claire  Helen  Gruss. 
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Gapekaiifert  Huog  Up 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30, 1964 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly we  have  heard  irresponsible  partisan 
charges  about  the  United  SUtes  being  "a 
nation  becalmed — plodding  along  at  a 
pace  set  by  centralized  planning — 
regimentation  without  recourse."  But 
what  are  the  facts?  What  really  is 
America's  current  economic  health? 

When  this  Democratic  administration 
took  office  in  January  1961  the  Nation 
was  in  the  grip  of  recession  with  the 
highest  unemplojrment  rate  in  20  years. 
With  a  determination  to  better  condi- 
tions and  with  confidence  in  our  capacity 
to  formulate  and  implement  programs  of 
economic  advance,  the  new  administra- 
tion quickly  launched — and  has  sus- 
tained throughout  these  4  years — a  bold 
program  attacking  the  economic  prob- 
lem on  all  its  fronts:  by  tax  reduction, 
education,  and  retraining:  by  public 
works  and  housing  programs;  by  mini- 
mum wage,  social  security,  and  unem- 
ployment compensation  reforms. 

The  direct  result  of  these  policies  is 
the  longest  and  strongest  peacetime 
economic  expansion  of  the  century,  a 
record  outstanding  by  any  measure — by 
figures  of  gross  national  product,  un- 
employment levels,  personal  income, 
corporation  profits,  industrial  produc- 
tion, or  price-wage  ratio. 

Of  course,  the  efforts  to  realize  for  all 
Americans  the  vast  potential  of  pur  eco- 
nomic system  are  by  no  means  complete. 
Continued  vigorous  action  is  still  cadled 
for — and  such  legislation  still  awaits 
congressional  action. 

But  those  partisan  prophets  of  gloom 
and  doom  who  would  hurl  cries  of  "de- 
ception" and  "destruction"  at  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  program  can 
have  no  audience  among  the  Informed — 
or  as  Malcolm  Forbes  succinctly  puts  It 
in  his  July  15  Forbes  editorial,  they  are 
••Crapehangers  Hung  Up." 

The  editorial  follows: 

Crapthancers  HfNc  Up 

No  matter  how  you  slice  It — or  .slice  at  It — 
there  Is  a  simple,  glorlou.s  unadorned  fact 
that,  when  all  Is  said  and  done,  remains  a 
fact: 

Business  Is  good. 

Very  good. 

At  worst  It  Is  going  to  stay  that  way  for 
the  Inunedlat*  future.  But  I  b«lleve  that, 
good  aa  It  Is,  business  Is  going  to  get  even 
better  In  the  next  12  months. 

Proving  present  prosperity  Is  a  happy  exer- 
cise for  those  statlatlcal  compilers  who  com- 
pute the  economic  Indices  of  the  recent  past. 
The  professional  pessimists  and  the  perpe- 
tual h«dgers  do  manage  to  come  up  with  bits 
of  gloom,  stich  as  the  sort  of  hypothetical 
situation  where  someone  6a3rB  new-car  sales 
this  week  were  "only"  8  percent  ahead  of 
last  year,  while  in  the  same  month  last  year 
they  were  10  percent  ahead,  or  some  such 
g3n^tlon.  In  my  untutored  judgment,  the 
fact  that  new-car  sales  continue  at  a  record 
pace  seems  more  significant  than  the  figure 
doodling  of  the  doomsdayers. 


Straining  to  find  fllee  in  the  economic  oint- 
ment, any  analyst  can  come  up  with  a  few 
gnats.  After  all.  It  Is  summer.  I  Just  cannot 
see  what  for  the  balance  of  the  year  can  pull 
the  plug  on  ova  prosperity. 

The  election? 

Only  If  the  result  is  contrary  to  every  pre- 
diction. 

War? 

Thoae  able  to  xmdertake  big  ones  seem 
intelligently  determined  to  avoid  escalating 
little  ones. 

The  Impact  of  the  tax  cut  Is  now  begin- 
ning to  be  felt  in  wide  measure  on  the  in- 
dividual level — retail  sales,  goods  hard  and 
soft,  leisure-related  services,  etc. 

Most  important,  and  almost  without  prece- 
dent, this  sustained  economic  growth  Is  not 
In  any  detectable  part  a  result  of  Inflation. 
There  is  no  false  bottom  to  the  present 
economy. 

Time  enough  in  January  to  take  a  new 
look. 

Meanwhile.  In  the  months  that  He  ahead — 

Who  could  ask  for  anything  more? 


The  Migrant  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight 
of  the  migrant  worker  In  America  must 
no  longer  be  overlooked  by  the  Congress. 
The  President  has  declared  a  war  on 
poverty  in  our  country  and  It  Is  impera- 
tive that  we  take  favorable  action  on  the 
pending  legislation  affecting  migrant 
workers  who  are  probably  the  most 
poverty-stricken  group  in  America. 

I  have  prepared  a  statement  on  the 
subject  of  the  Migrant  in  America  which 
contains  many  facts  illustrating  the  need 
of  the  Congress  to  take  effective  action 
on  behalf  of  approximately  2  million 
migrant  workers  and  their  families  and 
I  respectfully  request  this  statement  be 
included  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
so  that  my  colleagues  will  be  reminded 
of  the  great  need  for  passage  of  effective 
legislation  to  help  these  2  million  Amer- 
icans whose  needs  have  been  largely 
overlooked  in  the  past. 

The  statement  follows: 

Thk  Migrant  in   America 

(By  Hon.  Clattdk  Pbpper.  CongreRsman  from 
the  State  of  Florida) 

I  appear  before  you  today  to  urge  this  body 
to  take  actlcm  on  behalf  of  America's  for- 
gotten Dsan — the  migrant  worker  and  his 
family.  The  phrase  "forgotten"  Is  particu- 
larly apt.  More  th&n  20  years  ago,  responsi- 
ble Americans  were  jolted  Into  an  awareness 
of  the  plight  of  the  migratory  worker  with 
the  appearance  of  John  Steinbeck's  "Grapes 
of  Wrath."  Since  that  time,  the  sad  story  of 
the  migrant  has  appeared  In  countless  arti- 
cles, reports,  and  broadcasts.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  fact  that  we  are  aware  of 
the  problems  of  the  migrant,  and  there  is  no 
excuse  for  the-  fact  that  only  1  out  of  some 
160  attempts  of  Congress  to  legislate  pn  their 
behalf  has  been  successful.  The  1960  plat- 
forms of  both  nukjor  parties  called  specifically 
for  action  on  behalf  of  the  migrant:  the 
Democrats — a  "comprehensive  program  to 
bring  them  not  only  decent  wages  but  also 


an  adequate  standard  of  health,  hoosin. 
social  security  protection,  education  andwS 
fare  services":  the  Republicans — "Improval 
ment  of  Job  opportunities  and  working  con- 
ditions.- 

There  has  been  much  talk  in  raosnt 
months.of  poverty  In  the  United  States.  Wc 
have  spoken  of  one-flfth  of  a  nation  that  re- 
mains Ill-housed.  Ul-clad.  and  Ill-fed.  Oor 
national  attention  has  suddenly  been  focusM 
on  the  poor  In  general.  We  have  been  nuMe 
awaxe  of  the  fact  that  tt^e  poor  exist  atMl 
barely  subsist  In  the  city  and  on  the  farst. 
In  California  and  In  New  York,  among  tits 
very  young  and  among  the  very  old;  IS.Qqq 
of  annual  Income  for  a  family  of  four  h^ 
become  the  recognised  yardstick  for  need, 
with  a  yearly  lncc«ne  of  only  slightly  men 
than  $1,000  »urely  the  migrant  family  moat 
be  regarded  as  among  the  most  needy,  the 
most  deserving  of  our  attention  and  our  aid. 

No  one  knows  precisely  how  many  Aiam- 
lean  mig^rant  farmworkers  there  are.  Hm 
official  estimate  which  counts  only  heads  o( 
famlllee  Is  380.000  while  the  natloival  ■hart- 
croppers  fund  sets  the  flgrure  as  high  as  a  Bul- 
lion when  both  the  workers  and  their  tatn- 
lUea  are  Included.  Their  numbers  may  bs 
disputed,  but  there  can  be  little  argumeiit 
over  the  fact  that  the  migrants  are  aouof 
the  meet  desperately  disadvantaged  of  all  our 
fellow  citizens.  In  1962  the  average  mlgruit 
worked  only  116  days  of  the  year,  and  eamsd 
only  91. 123.  There  are  760,000  children  of 
migrants  also  employed  in  agricultural  wotk. 
These  migratory  farm  children  enroll  in  i*r- 
eral  different  achools  each  year  which  resoltt 
In  retardation  early  In  their  school  caraera 
The  ipso.  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren and  Touth  revealed  studies  showlnf 
"that  most  of  these  children  are  far  belov 
grade  level  and  that  their  school  achievement 
generally  is  under  fourth  grade  [the  attato- 
ment  established  as  a  minimum  standard  for 
literacy  In  the  United  States]." 

Adult  migratory  workers  therefore  have  in 
extremely  low  educational  attainment  staes 
lack  of  basic  formal  education  In  the  ohll- 
dren  tends  to  make  theee  children,  as  adulta 
follow  In  the  footsteps  ot  their  parents.  A 
vicious  circle  is  in  existence  where  the  chil- 
dren without  education  have  Uttle  Incentive 
to  move  beyond  the  deplorable  situation  into 
which  they  were  born.  The  migratory  farm- 
worker is  deprived  in  other  ways  aa  wilL 
Almost  powhere  that  he  travels  in  searcb  «( 
work  can  he  find  adequate  housing  or  sanltSp 
tlon  facilities;  he  has  no  oollectlve  bc^rgaln- 
ing  lights,  frequently  no  soda!  security  beo»> 
fits  under  the  old-age  and  survlvcH-'s  insur- 
ance provisions  of  the  social  security  act;  bs 
is  not  entitled  to  workmen's  compensation 
In  many  of  the  States  in  which  he  works, 
and  In  most  Instances  he  is  ineligible  for  un- 
employment or  welfare  assistance. 

Not  only  does  he  not  receive  the  welfare 
benefits  that  moet  of  the  deprived  in  tliii 
country  are  eligible  for,  he  cannot  posslblj 
make  a  living  wage  In  his  occupation  as  a 
farmworker  because  this  Congress  has  never 
anaended  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  at 
193B  to  provide  for  minimum  wages  for  csr- 
taln  persons  employed  in  agriculture. 

As  the  law  and  drxrumstances  now  stand, 
the  migrant  worker  Is  henmned  In  from  all 
sides.  Unless  we  legislate  on  his  behalf,  the 
migrant  will  remain  the  forgoitati  man.  B* 
has  no  powerful  lobbying  group  to  champtOB 
his  cause;  he  hali.  no  political  i>ower.  for  he 
is  a  wanderer  and  does  not  belcMig  to  a  par- 
ticular State  or  a  particular  district. 

His  problem  may  be  reglooai  In  impaed 
but  as  Senator  Harrison  Williams,  the  legis- 
lative champion  of  the  migrant's  rights,  bM 
so  aptly  put  it.  "It  Is  Interstate  In  natw* 
and  national  in  scope."  Migrant  workM* 
exist  In  almost  every  State  In  the  Union,  b 
1068  there  were  more  than  a  thousand  ai> 
grants  In  each  State  but  eight.  There  ai«.at 
least  22  StatSs  which  are  dependent  oof  a 
skilled  or  semiskilled  migratory  labor  foiM 


to  lurvest  their  perishable  fruits  and  vege- 
lililes.  For  this  simple  basic  economic 
J  cm —  If  for  none  other,  we  must  not  fall  to 
lafUi^te  on  tbe  migrant's  behalf.  Because 
the  migrant  problem  Is  interstate  In  nature, 
ire  must  not  leave  this  legislation  up  to  the 
States.  It  Is  the  duty  and  the  responsibility 
(tf  this  Congress. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  and  the  provisions  for  the 
mlfrant  workers  that  It  contains,  but  I  do 
got  think  that  It  goes  far  enough.  These 
provisions  contained  In  part  B  of  title  ni 
Incorporate  the  substance  of  four  Senate 
bnis  and  cover  the  problems  of  education, 
day  care  of  children,  sanitation,  and  hoiislng 
faculties.  All  three  of  the  bills  with  the 
•xceptlon  of  S.  981  had  been  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  prior  to  their  Inclusion  In  the 
loonomlc  Opportunity  Act  had  been  pending 
In  the  House  committee.  I  am  pleased  to 
tee  that  the  Hotise  has  taken  this  step  in 
legislating  for  the  migrant. 

But  there  are  other  bills  now  pending 
which  I  strongly  support  and  on  which  I 
■hould  like  to  see  the  House  tsXe  action. 
The  bills  in  question  are  those  that  would 
Mtablish  a  mlnlmiun  wage  rate  appUcable 
to  migrant  agrlc\iltural  workers.  That  of 
my  dlstlngiilshed  colleague  from  HawaU, 
Mr.  On.L,  which  would  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration of  contractors  of  migrant  agricul- 
tural workers — ^H.R.  4618,  which  would 
■mend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  as 
to  make  Its  provisions  applicable  to  agricul- 
ture; and  H.R.  4904,  which  would  amend 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
•xtend  the  child  labor  provisions  to  certain 
children  employed  in  agriculture.  I  should 
also  like  to  recommend  that  we  might  go 
even  further  than  this  and  that  we  examine 
the  possibilities  of  legislating  on  behalf  of 
the  migrant  in  the  areas  of  unemployment 
Insurance,  workmen's  compensation,  and 
that  we  look  Into  the  posslbUltles  of  amend- 
ing the  social  security  act  so  as  to  make  Its 
public  assistance  and  old-age  and  social 
security  benefits  applicable  to  the  large  body 
of  migrant  workers  to  whom  it  does  not 
now  apply. 

Now  that  war  has  been  declared  on  poverty 
!■  general,  I  would  like  to  see  us  fight  this 
crucial  battle  for  the  migrant  work«r.  Let 
M  not  forget  him  any  longer.  The  1930*8 
brotight  a  New  Deal  for  many  of  the  Amerl- 
oan  impoverished.  Somehow  tlie  migrant 
was  excluded  from  the  mainstream  of  the 
■oclal  legislation  that  began  in  the  thirties 
and  Is  still  continuing  today.  We  must  no 
longer  exclude  him. 


Fact  and  ConuacBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

or   COWKSCnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 

following  editorial  from  Forbes  maga- 

«lne.  July  15.  should  prove  of  interest  to 

my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle: 

Pact   and   Comiccnt 

(By  Malcolm  S.  Porbes) 

CaAPZHANOKBS  HUNG  XJT 

No  matter  how  you  slice  It — or  slice  at  It — 
there  Is  a  simple,  glorious,  unadorned  fact 
that,  when  all  Lb  said  and  done,  remains  a 
fact: 

Business  is  good. 

Very  good. 


At  worst  It  Is  going  to  stay  that  way  for 
the  Immediate  future.  But  I  believe  that, 
good  as  It  is,  biislness  Is  going  to  get  even 
better  In  the  next  12  months. 

Proving  present  prosperity  Is  a  happy  exer- 
cise for  those  statistical  compilers  who  com- 
pute the  economic  Indices  of  the  recent  past. 
The  professional  pessimists  and  the  perpetual 
hedgers  do  manage  to  come  up  with  bits  of 
gloom,  such  as  the  sort  of  hypothetical  situ- 
ation where  someone  says  new-car  sales  this 
week  were  "only"  6  percent  ahead  of  last 
year,  while  in  the  same  month  last  year  they 
were  10  percent  ahead,  or  some  such  gyration. 
In  my  untutored  Judgment,  the  fact  that 
new-car  sales  continue  at  a  record  pace  seems 
more  significant  than  the  figure  doodling 
of  the  doomsda3rer8. 

Straining  to  find  flies  In  the  economic  oint- 
ment, any  analyst  can  oc«ne  up  with  a  few 
gnats.  After  all,  it  Is  siunmer.  I  Just  can- 
not see  what  for  the  balance  of  the  year  can 
pull  the  plug  on  our  prosperity. 

The  election? 

Only  if  the  result  is  contrary  to  every  pre- 
diction. 

War? 

Those  able  to  undertake  big  ones  seem 
Intelligently  determined  to  avoid  escalating 
little  ones. 

The  Impact  of  the  tax  cut  Is  now  begin- 
ning to  be  felt  In  wide  measure  on  the  In- 
dividual level — retail  sales,  goods  hard  and 
soft,  leisure-related  services,  etc. 

Most  Important,  and  almost  without  prec- 
edent, this  sustained  economic  growth  is  not 
in  any  detectable  part  a  restat  of  inflation. 
There  is  no  false  bottom  to  the  present  econ- 
omy. 

Time  enough  In  January  to  take  a  new 
look. 

Meanwhile,  In  the  months  that  lie  ahead — 
Who  could  ask  for  anjrthlng  more? 


Uptht  Natioiu  Week 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF   NEW    T08K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1,  1964 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  July  12-18 
marked  the  sixth  year  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. July  is  the  month  in  which  Ameri- 
cans celebrate  their  188th  anniversary  of 
independence  and  the  French  celebrate 
Bastille  Day — both  milestones  of  free- 
dean.  Over  100  million  people  are  forci- 
bly living  imder  Soviet  tsn^mny  to  date 
and  many  more  are  threatened  by  Com- 
munist aggression;  they  look  to  Am.erica 
for  Inspiration  and  guidance.  The  ring 
of  Russian  domination  and  oppression 
extends  to  the  citizens  of  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia,  Estonia,  E^ast  Crermany, 
Bulgaria,  and  Armenia, 

Ironically,  the  Eastern  European  satel- 
lites were  once  free  and  sovereign  Inde- 
pendent states  between  the  two  world 
wars.  They  were  vital  assets  to  free 
Europe,  demonstrating  their  capability 
and  desire  to  remain  free  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Yet  their  freedom  was 
doomed  to  be  short  lived.  Ruthlessly, 
our  World  War  n  ally,  Russia,  seized 
their  independence  and  substituted 
totalitarianism  for  democracy.    Despite 


the  adverse  odds,  the  captive  peoples 
have  rebelled  time  and  time  again 
acwlnst  tyraimy,  exhibiting  extreme 
tremendous  courage  and  faith  in  their 
conviction  for  freedom. 

Russia  is  unable  to  quell  all  the  inter- 
satelllte  rebellions;  outbursts  of  impas- 
sioned citizens  erupt  within  Soviet  ranks 
with  often  tragic  results.  Deadly  ef- 
ficient tanks  and  armies  leave  a  wake  of 
terror  and  bloodshed  as  Poland,  East 
Germany,  and  Hungary  can  bluntly 
testify.  Tlie  Katyn  Forest  massacre  of 
1943  led  to  the  deaths  of  15,000  Polish 
oflacers  at  the  hands  of  the  Russians ;  this 
led  to  a  thorough  investigation  and  the 
first  formal  indictment  of  U.SJS.R.  for 
committing  crimes  against  our  allies  by 
a  special  House  Committee  under  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
men from  Indiana  [Mr.  Maddek].  Yet 
these  uprisings  are  only  manifestations 
of  rebellion  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  world;  much  more  lies  undetected 
beneath  the  surf  EM;e. 

Due  to  Intematlonal  and  Internal  pres- 
sure, Soviet  Russia  cannot  afford  such 
open  and  brutal  methods  of  suppression. 
There  is  a  growing  awareness  among  the 
captive  nations  that  Russia  is  not  a 
monolithic  entity  and  it  is  up  to  the  free 
world  to  encourage  the  fight  for  freedom 
through  economic  aid  and  moral  sup- 
port. The  battle  has  been  waged  for  25 
years,  since  the  end  of  World  War  U,  and 
must  continue  to  Increase  its  efforts  to 
make  the  dream  of  freedom  a  concrete 
reality  for  these  captive  nations.  The 
past  few  weeks  have  witnessed  the  asser-  t 
tions  of  many  such  nations  for  inde- 
pendence from  Soviet  tyranny. 

The  Rumanians  have  snubbed  a  Rus- 
sian prop>osal  at  the  Geneva  disarma- 
ment talks.  They  have  openly  defied 
the  Soviet  plans  for  incorporating  them 
into  the  Danube  program,  insisting  on 
their  economic  soverelg:nty.  Instead, 
Rumania  has  entered  Into  a  trade  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  and  will 
confer  with  Prance  on  possible  trade  ties 
next  month. 

TTie  overwhelming  enthusiasm  for 
Robert  Kennedy  in  Cracow  Is  a  vldld 
demonstration  of  the  strength  and  free- 
dcHn  aspirations  of  Poland. 

The  Taras  Shevchenko  monument 
stands  in  Washington  as  a  memorial  to 
the  Ukrainian  freedom  fighters  who  are 
still  struggling  for  those  rights  we 
Americans  tend  to  take  for  granted. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  events  that 
remind  us  that  freedcan  is  won  through 
sacrifice  and  determination.  We  must 
encourage  the  captive  nations  all  over 
the  globe  to  fight  for  their  Independence 
and  combat  communism  relentlessly. 
We  must  show  strength  through  our  ex- 
ample and  action  In  (Htler  to  further 
their  rightful  cause  for  freedom.  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  is  but  one  way  we 
show  the  world  the  extent  of  Soviet  op- 
pression in  Its  satellite  coimtrles  and  our 
Intention  to  alleviate  their  pUght.  We 
must  encoura£:e  the  peoples  of  captive 
nations  to  resist  their  oppressors;  to  keep 
aUve  their  Uvdlttons  and  patriotism 
wtaltdi  were  onoe  able  to  express  them- 
selTes  fre^.  yet  are  now  so  forcibly 
curbed. 
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The  MinnesoU-Dakota  American  Assem- 
bly of   the   United    States   and 
America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  the  World  Affairs  Center  and  the 
Center  for  Continuation  Study  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  sponsored  a  3- 
day  conference  at  Moorhead,  Minn.,  en- 
titled "The  Minnesota-Dakotas  Ameri- 
can Assembly  on  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America." 

It  was  attended  by  people  from  all 
walks  of  life — professors,  businessmen, 
community  leaders,  teachers,  and  house- 
wives— who  share  a  common  Interest  in 
the  future  of  Latin  America  and  how 
the  United  States  will  influence  that 
future. 

I  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  efforts 
of  these  men  and  women  in  gathering 
together  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
each  other  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
knowledge  of  experts  in  the  field  of  Latin 
American  affairs.  Their  experience  was 
at  once  enjoyable  and  edifying. 

The  Informative  report  of  the  Assem- 
bly is  proof  of  the  success  of  this  en- 
deavor. It  is  calm  and  reflective  testi- 
mony to  the  ease  with  which  citizens 
can  inform  themselves  on  the  pressing 
and  complicated  issues  of  our  time,  and 
to  the  worthwhile  results  which  come 
of  their  having  done  so. 

It  is  with  pride  in  the  initiative  of 
these  Minnesotans  and  I>akotans  that  I 
submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  the 
final  report  of  their  June  3-6  assembly 
on  the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 

Thk  United  States  and  Latin  America  — 
Pinal  Report 

At  the  close  of  their  discussion  the  par- 
ticipants of  the  Minnesota-Dakotas  Assem- 
bly on  the  United  States  and  Latin  America 
at  Moorhead,  Minn.,  June  3-6,  1964.  reviewed 
as  a  group  the  following  statements.  The 
findings  and  conclusions  represent  general 
agreement.  However,  no  one  was  asked  to 
sign  the  report  and  It  must  not  be  assumed 
that  every  p>artlclpant  subscribed  to  every 
recommendation. 

The  geography  of  Latin  America  is  char- 
acterized by  physical  features  which  tend  to 
act  as  barriers  to  communication  and  con- 
tacts between  Individual  countries.  More- 
over, climatic  conditions  prevail  in  certain 
areas  which  Impede  progress  toward  mod- 
ernization. 

The  social  system  Is  characterized  by  di- 
versity In  cultures  and  races  and  extremes 
In  the  class  structure.  In  many  Latin  Am- 
erican countries  there  Is  a  large  percentage 
of  Illiteracy  and  only  a  minority  enjoys  the 
benefits  of  an  adequate  education. 

The  economy  of  much  of  Latin  America, 
historically  b£ised  on  a  semLfeudal  agricul- 
tural system,  Is  In  the  throes  of  an  agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  revolution;  aspirations 
for  Improved  living  standards  are  rising  more 
rapidly  than  the  economy.  At  the  same  time, 
the  prices  of  agricultural  and  other  prime 
commodities  have  been  subject  periodically 
to  wide  price  fluctuations  causing  serious 
economic  difficulties  In  a  number  of  Latin 
Amerloun  countries. 


The  economic  problems  are  compounded 
by  the  highest  rate  of  population  growth  In 
the  world  which  might  tend  to  continue  or 
even  enlarge  an  existing  wide  gap  between 
small  groups  enjoying  high  personal  incomes 
and  large  segments  of  the  population  living 
in  extreme  poverty,  simultaneously,  large- 
scale  migrations  Into  urban  areas  have  cre- 
ated explosive  slum  conditions. 

The  socioeconomic  factors  described  above 
have  created  conditions  of  political  Insta- 
bility of  varying  severity  In  most  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  Frequently  contributing  to 
this  political  Instability  are  an  obsolete  land 
tenure  structure,  an  Ineffective  tax  collection 
system  and  a  concessionary  view  of  public 
office  resviltlng  In  corrupt  practices  by  the 
officeholders  and  In  little  responsibility  of 
the  officials  toward  the  citizenry  at  large. 
These  unstable  political  conditions  offer  op- 
portunities for  exploitation  by  extreme  ele- 
ments of  the  right  and  left.  Economic  and 
social  discontent  provide  an  environment 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  communism  In 
Latin  America. 

Personality  factors  are  also  politically  slg- 
nificant  as  Is  the  high  prestige  of  the  mili- 
tary. Both  phenomena  stem  from  a  cultural 
heritage  not  only  embracing  the  colonial 
period  of  Latin  America  but  reaching  back  to 
the  Iberian  Peninsula. 

In  consideration  of  the  conditions  prev- 
valllng  In  the  Latin  American  countries  at 
the  present  time  the  members  of  the  Mln- 
nesota-E>akotas  Assembly  on  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  make  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  In  the  interest  of  both 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  countries  of  Latin 
America: 

1.  Our  policies  must  be  fashioned  to  Indi- 
vidual countries  and  must  not  take  a  "broad 
brush"  approach  to  Latin  America  as  a  whole. 
We  should  always  keep  In  mind  the  differ- 
ences within  and  between  the  countries  and 
try  to  consider  each  situation  within  Its  own 
set  of  circumstances.  We  should  emphasize 
goals  and  Ideals  which  we  value,  and  encour- 
age other  governments  In  the  same  direction. 

2.  Self-help  should  be  encouraged  by  the 
UJS.  Government  as  an  underlying  principle 
for  all  policies. 

3.  The  United  States  should  encourage  and 
give  particular  support  to  Latin  American 
goverirments  that  are  seeking  to  meet  the 
social  and  economic  aspirations  of  their  peo- 
ple. While  maintaining  some  relationships 
with  all  Latin  American  governments,  the 
U.S.  Government  should  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  governments  that  seek  to  prevent 
social  reform  or  which  overthrow  govern- 
ments promoting  such  reform.  In  this  en- 
deavor the  UJS.  Government  should  encour- 
age democratic  development.  United  States 
policy  must  at  all  times  differentiate  between 
genuine  reform  movements  In  Latin  America 
and  movements  which  are  Inspired  by  Inter- 
national communism. 

4.  United  States  foreign  policy  should  gen- 
erally oppose  the  use  of  force.  We  should 
work  through  the  Organization  of  American 
States  employing  provisions  of  the  OAS 
charter  In  seeking  to  settle  Inter-Amerlcan 
political  disputes  peacefully. 

5.  The  U.S.  Government  should  play  a 
strong  role  In  the  economic  development  of 
Latin  America. 

(a)  The  United  States  should  explore  the 
feasibility  of  various  International  arrange- 
ments for  the  stabilization  of  raw  material 
prices. 

(b)  United  States  tariff  policies  should  be 
reviewed  with  possible  revision  of  rates  and 
the  U.S.  "Buy  American"  policy  In  foreign 
aid  should  be  reexamined. 

(c)  The  Central  American  Common  Mar- 
ket should  be  encouraged  with  U.S.  aid  and 
technical  assistance  and  we  should  consider 
assistance  to  other  common  market  move- 
ments In  Latin  America. 

(d)  Both  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America    should    encourage    private    capital 


Investments  In  Latin  America  where  fea^faig. 
Government  funds  (grants  and  low  intiuj-i 
loans)  should  be  made  available  In  o>*mt 
areas  (such  as  roculs  imd  schools)  which 
cannot  attract  private  capital. 

(e)  The  United  States  should  enoouran 
other  economic  programs  such  as  Improrad 
tax  systems,  technological  Improvementa  la 
agriculture,  and  increased  foreign  trtd*, 

( f )  It  Is  recognized  that  in  promoting  Ut* 
economic  development  of  Latin  America,  par- 
ticular U.S.  domestic  Interests  n^ay  at  tlOMi 
be  adversely  affected. 

6.  The  United  States  should  provide  u> 
slstance  to  Improve  all  levels  and  types  at 
education.  One  aspect  of  this  asslst&noi 
should  be  the  enlargement  of  the  oper»tl<m 
of  the  Peace  Corps. 

7.  The  U.S.  Government  should  upoo  re- 
quest provide  Information,  research  facUltlM 
and  technological  assistance  in  family  pun- 
ning to  Latin  American  countries.  Furtttcr- 
tnpre,  the  United  States  should  endorse  post- 
tlve  action  In  this  direction  In  the  United 
Nations. 

8  In  Its  efforts  to  improve  the  political, 
economic,  educational  and  social  condition! 
In  Latin  America,  the  United  States  should 
utilize  the  services  of  private  groups  and 
Institutions,  cooperatives  and  unlversltlee. 


Rehirn  of  the  Masked  Bobwhite 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  pe- 
riod of  great  national  and  international 
problems  there  are  battles  being  fought 
that  we  never  read  about  in  our  news- 
pap>ers.  One  such  battle  Ls  an  endeavor 
to  save  the  masked  bobwhite  quail  from 
extinction.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  playing  a  small 
part  In  this  struggle. 

Recently  the  Arizona-Sonora  Desert 
Museum,  in  Tucson,  published  a  special 
bulletin  entitled  "Return  of  the  Masked 
Bobwhite."  It  is  fascinating  reading. 
If  the  people  who  are  fighting  to  save  the 
masked  bobwhite  succeed,  we  will  still 
have  a  few  other  problems  and  crises  In 
this  world,  but  the  world  will  be  a  better 
place  nonetheless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent I  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point 
by  including  the  following: 

Return  or  the  Masked  Bobwhttx 

(By  Lewis  Wayne  Walker,  associate  director, 
Arlzona-Sonora   Desert   Museum.    Tucson) 

Mystery  may  always  surround  Arizona*! 
only  race  of  bobwhite.  Just  what  mad* 
these  grassland  birds  settle  along  the  So- 
noran  border  In  the  past?  Did  the  venture- 
some feathered  Immigrants  come  from  south- 
ern Mexico  or  from  the  Atlantic  coast?  No 
one  knows — for  sure.  And  Lf  we  now  look 
at  the  territory  where  once  the  masked  bob- 
white  were  plentiful,  we  wonder  why  they 
stopped  at  all.  Presently  It  Is  hard  to  find 
much  grassland  where  these  birds  are  be- 
lieved to  have  developed  their  dlstlnctlTt 
black  heads  and  mahogany  breasts. 

However,  the  former  Arizona  haunts  oC 
these  birds  were  not  always  barren.  At  on« 
time  the  grass  was  thick  and  verdant 
Pounders  of  San  Xavler  Mission  wrote  that 
It  'scratched  the  bellies  of  horses,"  and  then 
are    settlers,    still    living,    with   memories  at 


^t  parents  going  to  the  valleys  of  Avra 
^  Altar  to  cut  hay  for  their  stock.  The 
0^t  made  excellent  oover  for  theee  game 
C^  which  remained  hidden  from  the  eyes 
^  (dentlats  untU  1888  when  the  form  was 
pgorded  as  Collnus  vlrglnlanus  rUXgwuyi. 
jnbough  recognition  of  a  new  bird  or  mam- 
^  always  creates  aome  demand  for  museum 
0nt  subsequent  spasmodic  collecting  had 
IB  bearing  on  the  sudden  demise  of  these 
HKis  within  a  period  of  27  years. 

rae  date  of  their  sudden  extirpation  came 
it  the  tall  end  of  a  cattle-moving  era  which 
^d  been  In  progress  for  over  a  century, 
^fter  an  estimated  12  mUllon  bovlnes  had 
^Kle  the  trip  from  Mexico  to  American  mar- 
^itt,  greaaewood,  mesqulte  and  choUa  be- 
(Une  the  dominant  plants.  Grassy  ground 
fOrti  was  a  growth  of  the  past.  Bobwhite. 
antelope,  Aplomado  fslcon,  and  some  other 
iKms  of  life  could  no  longer  live  there, 
mth  the  abrupt  change  of  ground  cover, 
^ah  floods  as  we  know  them  now  came  Into 
Htng.  and  emcii  summer's  deluge  ripped 
geroas  the  land  tmhampered,  creating  rivers 
flftopaoU  which,  as  aome  humorist  remarked, 
"was  too  thick  to  drink,  too  thin  to  plow." 

In  place  of  a  specially  balanced  blotlc  com- 
munity which  had  Uken  eons  to  develop,  the 
irtenslve  root  systems  of  the  spreading  brush 
growth  precluded  a  recurrence  of  grasses. 
Tbls  situation  still  exists  over  most  of  the 
ma  that  was  formerly  occupied  by  masked 
bobwhite;  thus  any  natural  comeback  of 
tbe  birds  has  been  vlrtuaUy  Impossible. 

With  tike  disappearance  of  the  birds  from 
Arizona  in  1912,  reports  of  their  existence 
wuth  of  the  border  became  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Alter  World  War  I  It  was  thought  by 
Kxne  naturalUts  that  If  not  already  extinct 
Atey  would  t>e  In  a  very  few  years.  In  1027, 
Las  Wooddell,  an  American  rancher  with  land 
holdings  In  Mexico,  was  driving  a  herd  of 
■teers  In  the  Norla  country,  south  of  Mag- 
d&lena.  The  h«d  before  him  flushed  a  covey 
of  masked  bobwhite  from  which  Wooddell 
collected  five  to  be  shipped  to  his  friend, 
Orlfflng  Bancroft.  Upon  receiving  these  rare 
birds  the  noted  southern  California  oologlst 
requested  Lee  to  be  on  the  watch  for  more, 
and  a  few  days  later  the  Bancrofts  drove  to 
Sonora.  While  there  Les  Wooddell  and  the 
Bancrofts  visited  a  Magdalena  restaurant 
owned  by  "Jerry  the  Greek."  As  In  many 
Mexican  restaurants  of  that  day  the  menu 
Offered  game  birds  trapped  nearby.  Included 
were  masked  bobwhite  which,  instead  of  be- 
ing served  to  the  American  visitors,  were  re- 
prieved and  brought  to  the  States.  It  Is 
rumored  that  from  this  stock  of  the  sub- 
■pecles  the  first  eggs  to  be  seen  by  aclentlsts 
eventually  appeared. 

A  few  years  passed.  Then,  while  collect- 
ing In  Sonora,  Mexico,  for  a  western  museum. 
A.  J.  van  Rossum  marked  a  few  crosses  on  a 
map — spots  where  bobwhite  calls  had  been 
beard  In  the  few  habitats  he  encountered 
that  were  unchanged  by  overgrazing.  Later, 
•everal  collectors  utUlaed  his  marked  map, 
but  found  that  In  a  few  years  cattle  had 
moved  In,  putting  the  finishing  touches  on 
the  grasslands  and  forcing  the  masked  bob- 
white  further  Into  oblivion. 

Les  Wooddell  entered  the  picture  again 
when  he  reported  to  the  late  J.  Stokley 
Ugon  that  a  few  of  the  birds  still  were  to  be 
found  on  his  ranch  holdings  east  of  Guay- 
mas.  This  was  the  tip  that  Llgon.  great  con- 
wrvatlonlert;  and  author  of  "Birds  of  New  Mex- 
ico," had  been  waiting  for.  Prom  then  on 
he  practically  dedicated  his  life  to  saving  the 
masked  bobwhite  from  certain  extinction. 
Between  1937  and  1950  he  led  three  trips 
Into  the  area.  These  were  Jointly  sponsored 
by  the  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Game  De- 
partmenta  with  the  objective  to  trap  enough 
blrda  to  attempt  relntroductlon  Into  former 
haunts.  Although  theee  trips  were  produc- 
tive,   each    succeeding    foray    into    Sonoran 


masked  bobwhite  territory  showed  that  the 
bird's  survival,  even  In  remote  sections,  was 
on  a  rapid  downgrade. 

Some  parts  of  Llgon 's  accounts  have  a  de- 
tective story  atmosphere  with  the  trappers 
following  the  slimmest  of  clues  to  locate  sur- 
vivors. Even  the  cactiis  wren'a  trait  of  utiliz- 
ing discarded  feathers  of  other  birds  in  nest 
building  was  used  In  this  diligent  search. 
Every  time  an  area  was  found  with  any  sem- 
blance of  proper  habitat,  deaerted  cactus 
wren  nests  were  dismantled.  Finally  one 
nest  supplied  the  evidence  In  the  form  of  a 
few  mahogany-colored  feathers,  and  a  foot- 
by-foot  search  disclosed  several  ground 
roosts.  Two  days  later  five  adult  bobwhite 
were  captured.  Then  came  days  of  more 
searching.  By  tracing  feathers  over  much  of 
Sonora.  four  coveys  containing  a  total  of 
27  birds  were  located.  Of  these.  20  were  se- 
cured, and  now  the  fate  of  the  masked  bob- 
white  hinges  on  their  descendants. 

Almost  a  decade  passed  before  Llgon  and  I 
started  to  collaborate  on  methods  which 
might,  with  luck,  save  this  beautiful  game 
bird.  His  thoughts  concurred  with  mine 
In  that  If  an  attempt  were  made  to  reintro- 
duce the  species  It  should  be  done  In  an  area 
known  to  have  been  Inhabited  by  the  birds 
In  bygone  years.  We  chose  the  beautiful 
A\Ta  and  Altar  valleys  which  may  be  viewed 
from  the  porch  of  the  Arlzona-Sonora  Desert 
Museum.  Llgon's  attempts  to  reintroduce 
birds  obtained  prior  to  the  1950  trip  had 
proven  conclusively  that  drastic  habitat 
change  precluded  all  hope  of  success  unless 
steps  were  taken  to  bring  the  country  back 
to  normal,  t)ack  to  grassland.  His  extensive 
experience  soon  proved  to  me  that  simple  re- 
lease without  preliminary  captive  breeding 
on  the  range  was  too  wasteful  to  be  tried 
with  these  rare  birds.  We  both  knew  that 
any  Introduction  that  was  tried  would  be  on 
a  "do  or  die"  basis.  Breeding  stock  would 
never  be  avaUable  for  a  second  attempt. 

Saving  this  form  became  a  complex  chal- 
lenge    wherein     any     single     miscalculation 
could    spell    an    expensive    failure.      As    we 
worked  at  the  plans  our  list  of  musts  grew 
to     staggering     proportions.       All     required 
financing  and  the  Arlzona-Sonora  Desert  Mu- 
seum, only  8  years  old  at  the  time,  could  not 
support  such  a  venttire.     Frankly,  the  staff 
and  the  board  of  trustees  felt  It  was  a  dream 
that  would  never  materialize,  but  our  nause- 
um  bulletin  of  1960  devoted  a  page  to  the 
poaslblllty  of  saving  the  masked  bobwhite 
from  extinction.     Soon  after  this  was  sent 
to  museum  members  I  received  a  letter  from 
Richard  M.  Scalfe,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Allegheny  Founda- 
tion, requesUng  further   particulars.     After 
some  correspondence  he  told  us  to  crystal- 
Uae  the  project  Into  a  workable  plan  which 
he  would  examine  on  his  next  Tucson  visit. 
With  financial  help  on  the  horlsson  we  were 
given  hope,  but  we  also  had  qualms  because, 
as  mentioned  earlier,  this  was  "do  or  die." 
Plans    worked    out    In    detail    seemed    fool- 
proof, yet  people  more  versed  In  conserva- 
tion perhaps  could  make  helpful  suggestions 
on    vital    points    that    we    had    overlooked. 
Some  of  the  help  we  sought  was  along  legal 
lines    In    regard    to    land    acquisition.     Ari- 
zona's Governor  Fannin  devoted  time  on  this 
aspect.     Other  aid  was  necessary  concerning 
water  and  its  use  in  an  area  already  declared 
"critical."     Even    Secretary   of   the    Interior 
Stewart  Udall  was  contacted.     His  reaction, 
"let  us  get  a  move  on;  It  sounds  fine  to  me," 
gave  the  project  added  impetus.     Robert  J. 
Smith,   director  of   the   Arizona   Game   and 
Pish  Department,  was  actually  a  part  of  the 
Arizona  group  that  originally  promulgated 
the  introduction  plans,  and  his  valtiable  par- 
ticipation was  based  on  saving  a  bird  from 
extinction. 

Our  first  endeavor  was  to  find  land  that 
had  been  xintrampled  by  cattle,  but  this  was 


an  Impossibility.  In  our  search  we  saw  land 
that  recently  had  been  barren  but  had  made 
a  comeback  under  the  skillful  guidance  of 
John  Donaldson.  His  system  was  to  bull- 
doae  catchment  dams  across  every  erosion 
g\illy  and  to  plant  them  with  grass  seeds 
Just  before  the  stimmer  rains.  The  water. 
stopped  In  Its  mad  rxish  to  the  sea,  caused 
roots  to  grow  and  develop  a  surface  cover. 
Runoff  from  each  succeeding  storm  was  ham- 
pered by  this  growth  and  after  4  or  5  years  of 
such  treatment  his  hundreds  of  acres  had 
an  undulating  carpet,  probably  similar  to 
the  grasses  mentioned  by  the  early  Arizona 
padres. 

This  was  proof  that  grasslands  could  be 
brought  back  and  our  search  started  again. 
With  the  unwavering  Interest  and  aid  of 
Fred  J.  Weller,  State  director  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  topographic 
maps  were  perused  by  Robert  Smith,  Wil- 
liam H.  Woodln,  director  of  the  Arlzona- 
Sonora  Desert  Museum,  and  the  author.  Ten 
separate  sections  of  national  land  reserves 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  position 
In  what  formerly  was  bobwhite  territory. 
Their  even  countour  with  drops  of  not  more 
than  25  feet  per  nalle  made  them  similar  to 
the  property  already  reclaimed  by  John  Don- 
aldson. As  the  friendship  of  neighbore  was 
essential  for  future  success,  all  ranchers 
holding  grazing  leases  on  the  selected  sec- 
tions were  visited  and  the  project  explained 
In  detail.  One  section,  mutually  agreeable, 
fl^nally  was  selected.  In  the  long  run  this 
Inclusion  of  the  ranchers,  making  them  part 
of  the  project,  may  spell  the  difference  be- 
tween success  and  failure.  ^ 

When  Richard  Boalfe  visited  the  museiun 
our  tentative  pUins  were  formulated,  each 
with  a  cost  estimate.  Sixty-four  dams  were 
planned,  4  to  divert  and  spu-ead  water  from 
major  gullies,  80  to  break  and  hold  the  flow 
of  water  down  the  snuJl  eroded  depressions. 
One  acre,  divided  into  16  equal  parts,  each 
25  by  100  feet,  was  to  be  used  for  the  breed- 
ing cages.  This  size  was  selected  on  the  ad- 
vice of  several  quail  breeders  as  adequate  for 
the  quail  to  pair  off,  lay.  Incubate,  and  raise 
young  Lf  grass  cover  was  plentlftilly  supplied. 
Grass  cover  was  a  problem.  Some  of  the  re- 
linquished sections  had  wells  nearby  which 
could  have  supplied  water,  but  the  section 
chosen  made  piping  impractical.  Otir  only 
alternative  was  to  sink  a  well.  When  all  the 
factors  were  totaled,  our  estimate  came  to 
$15,000. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Scalfe  approved  this  figure, 
tentative  contracts  went  into  effect  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Joseph  Carlthers,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  Fred  WeUer,  trans- 
fer of  the  land  was  expedited  and  work  com- 
menced. The  chugging  of  bulldozers  and 
the  pounding  of  a  well -digging  rig  would 
have  been  music  to  the  ears  of  J.  Stokley 
Llgon  had  he  lived  to  see  the  start  of  this 
project. 

Before  many  weeks  had  passed  scores  of 
dams  blocked  the  gullies  and  40,000  sqtiare 
feet  of  roof  wire  were  stretched  over  an  acre 
of  cleared  groiuid.  Technicians  from  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  University 
of  Arizona  suggested  a  new  method  of  water 
conservation  and  seeding  adapted  to  barren 
semldesert  areas  and  supplied  appropriate 
grasses.  Within  a  few  weeks  grovmd  cover 
inside  the  enclosures  was  eighteen  inches 
high.  Bui  outside  on  soil  that  had  received 
the  same  water,  seed  and  weather  conditions, 
grass  remained  as  sparse  as  ever,  kept  down 
by  small  vegetarians  that  converged  on  the 
area's  only  oasis. 

Bains,  much  lighter  than  predicted,  began 
to  fall  in  July  causing  a  scant  growth 
throughout  the  section;  rodent  pressure 
around  the  enclosures  was  alleviated.  With 
this  reaction  to  a  rainy  season  so  dry  as  to 
be  consledred  almost  a  drought,  we  wished 
for  rain  and  lots  of  It. 
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But  rain,  so  necessary  to  vindicate  the 
project,  seemed  unwilling  to  cooperate  and 
our  30  masked  bobwhlte.  pampered  like 
royalty  for  several  years,  were  forming  coveys. 
This  usually  signals  the  end  of  the  laying 
season.  Another  winter  In  cramped  museum 
quarters  would  not  have  been  the  best  con- 
ditioning for  birds  we  had  hopefully  destined 
to  restock  the  area  and  so  they  were  moved 
to  their  valley  location.  We  soon  noticed  a 
change  In  their  attitude  toward  each  other 
Pairs  which  a  few  days  before  had  not 
minded  the  nearness  of  neighbors  suddenly 
became  conscious  of  Intrustlon  and  fought 
them  off  Each  cage  with  three  pairs  soon 
became  three  separate  territories,  each  de- 
fended as  though  marked  by  visible  borders. 

Then  on  September  26,  1962,  two  converg- 
ing storms  met  over  Altar  and  Avra  valleys 
and  for  12  hours  It  poured.  7  inches  In 
all.  until  even  the  runoff  40  miles  away  cre- 
ated a  State  disaster  area.  For  5  days  after 
this  flood  all  we  could  do  about  the  quail  was 
view  the  sit«  from  a  hilltop  about  4  miles 
away  and  lament  the  fact  that  we  had 
"wished  for  for  water,  lots  of  it."  The  desert 
valley  was  a  lake  and  subsidence  of  the 
water  seemed  Intei^nlnably  slow.  When  we 
were  able  to  slosh  through  the  mud  and 
reach  the  cages  we  thanked  oxxr  lucky  stars 
that  the  ranchers  had  been  friendly  consult- 
ants, for  on  their  advice  the  breeding 
enclosures  had  been  placed  on  a  sandy  sec- 
tion that  to  the  naked  eye  didn't  seem  higher 
than  any  of  the  surrounding  country.  Of  all 
the  area  where  the  pens  could  have  been 
constructed  this  spot  alone  had  remained  an 
Island. 

Here  and  there  sprigs  of  o\ir  planted  grasses 
were  struggling  through  the  mud  In  patterns 
which  roughly  outlined  our  catchment  ba- 
sins before  the  basins  were  washed  away.  If 
the  roots  of  these  perennials  could  stand 
such  torrents,  normal  rains  should  cause 
them  to  spread  and  eventually  blanket  the 
section.  But,  as  we  gloated  over  the  growth 
we  also  were  dejected  by  the  numbers  of 
black  and  yellow  caterpillars  that  were  nib- 
bling the  precious  foliage. 

Cattle,  ground  squirrels,  kangaroo  rats,  and 
now  caterpillars,  combined  with  a  year  of  pe- 
culiar weather — all  seemed  Intent  on  thwart- 
ing any  comeback  of  normal  growth.  As  we 
proceeded  from  pen  to  pen  checking  the 
birds,  a  lone  female  dashed  from  a  group  that 
had  been  moving  away  from  us.  After  mo- 
mentarily hiding  In  the  grass  she  reappeared 
with  a  caterpillar  In  her  beak.  Proof  that 
this  creature  was  a  tasty  and  sought-after 
morsel  was  evident  when  another  of  the 
covey  fought  her  for  possession.  Here  was  a 
strange  situation.  Could  It  be  that  the 
masked  bobwhlte  of  bygone  days  were  na- 
tures biological  check  that  kept  these  cater- 
pillars at  a  minimum  population  level? 
Could  it  be  that  with  the  elimination  of  the 
birds,  caterpillars  had  increased  to  such  num- 
bers that  yearly  poisoning  seemed  to  be  the 
only  answer  to  control  their  seasonal  explo- 
sions"' 

While  still  several  hundred  feet  from  our 
c;ige-covered  "island."  the  clear  call  of  a 
bobwhlte  came  from  the  grasses  within  and 
was  answered  from  another  pen.  erasing  some 
of  our  dejection  While  conjecturing  on  this 
point,  a  white  glint  in  the  grass  drew  our 
attention,  and  then  two  eggs,  washed  from 
thpir  pliice  of  hiding,  were  seen  on  the  ground. 
Again  we  were  reassured  for  the  date  was 
early  October  and  the  eggs  were  from  birds 
that,  by  all  the  rules  of  the  game,  had  stopped 
laying  at  least  a  month  before.  Could  we 
use  this  happening  as  a  criterion  to  again 
raise  hopes  almost  completely  shattered  by 
th"  storm — a  storm  that  killed  cattle,  even 
people,  but  left  the  world's  only  known  pure- 
bred stock  of  masked  bobwhlte  unharmed? 
Wm  this  an  omen  pointing  toward  future 
success?  The  next  few  years  should  tell  that 
story 
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Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
reading  so  mariy  scare  articles  written 
by  columnists  regarding  Senator  Gold- 
water,  it  comes  as  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
to  read  an  article  by  Richard  Wilson 
published  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
July  20,  in  which  he  gives  his  analysis 
of  the  Senator  s  views. 

His  aiticle  follows; 
Rir.HT  To  Be  Lonely  in  a  Crowd:  Goldwater 

Believes  in  Free  Choice  or  Individual  in  a 

Complex  Society 

If  its  any  comfort  to  the  high  minded, 
the  western  intellectuals  have  taken  control 
of  the  ideology  of  the  Republican  Party. 
They  include  a  graduate  of  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  honor  graduates  of 
Harvard,  former  college  professors,  and  others 
of  undeniable  academic  standing — but  ori- 
ented to  new  thought  on  old  problems. 

We  have  had  In  positions  of  influence 
many  older  men  whose  rationalizations  origi- 
nated In  such  events  as  the  Sacco-Vanzettl 
case  of  the  twenties,  a  hearty  distaste  for 
the  placidity  of  Calvin  Coolldge,  resentment 
against  the  Volstead  Act,  and  the  revolu- 
tionary attitudes  produced  by  the  great  de- 
pression of  the  thirties. 

These  are.  as  time  passes,  old  attitudes  fur 
other  times. 

It  la  more  the  Intellectuals  of  the  East 
who  are  relics  of  past  times  thtin  the  Intel- 
lectuals of  the  West  who  are  around  Barrt 
OoLDWATER.  By  contrast,  the  Ooldwater 
Ideas  are  novel.  Senator  Goldwatxx  Is  less 
of  the  18th  century  than  are  the  conven- 
tional Intellectuals  of  the  earlier  20th 
century. 

But  the  wheel  Is  turning  and  we  are  now 
well  Into  the  latter  halt  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. What  was  modern  in  1920  and  1930 
Is,  to  use  the  language  of  that  time,  pass^. 
Senator  GoLOWAxn  Is  more  the  modem  man, 
engrossed  In  his  electronic  hobbles,  flying 
his  Jet  plane  and  content  In  bis  glass  house 
exposing  the  Arizona  landscape. 

What  is  new  about  the  Goldwater  Idea  Is 
this:  The  free  mind  and  free  choice  of  the 
Individual  must,  and  can,  be  sustained  In 
a  growlngly  complex  society.  A  man  has 
a  right  to  be  lonely  In  a  crowd,  although 
organized  society  Is  growing  larger  and  more 
stratified,  with  more  and  more  group  action. 

Still  the  Individual  man.  If  rational,  must 
be  respected  Moral  and  ethical  postures 
must  not  be  Imposed  upon  him  against  his 
conscience  or  even  the  vague  intimation  of 
his  inner  nature. 

ThLs  contrasts  with  the  older  idea  of 
collective  action  which  submerges  the  in- 
dividual in  a  labor  union,  a  professional 
organization,  a  business  group,  or  a  social  or 
Intellectual  group  with  a  norm  of  ethical, 
moral,   or   professional  standards. 

How  the  difference  between  the  old  and 
the  new  attitude  has  Its  application  can  be 
found  in  three  Illustrations.  One  Involves 
the  graduated  Income  tax.  Tax  experts  have 
known  for  a  long  time  what  the  Individual 
knows  This  tax  Is  Inequitably  applied,  and 
people  have  tried  but  have  found  no  way  to 
correct  the  Inequities.  It  Is  well  known  to 
the  tax  experts,  as  it  Is  to  the  Individual, 
that  the  penalty  on  Individual  Initiative  In 
this  tax  hivs  flaws 

The  individual  objects  to  the  tax  because 
it   denies    him    the   reward   of   his   skill,   in- 


genuity, or  luck  The  tax  expert  objectt 
because  this  kind  of  a  tax  may  be  self-defeat- 
ing In  producing  the  maximum  tax  revenue. 

Senator  OoLDWA-nai  says  let  us  examine 
this  tax.  Such  a  statement  is  challenged 
by  thinkers  frozen  to  the  attitudes  c^  the 
earlier  part  of  the  century  as  an  attempt  to 
destroy  an  effective  Federal  Government, 
which  Senator  Goldwater  Is  not  trying  to  Ao. 

Another  example  Is  the  attitude  to  be 
taken  toward  Negro  equality.  The  Oold- 
water Idea  asserts  this  equality.  It  con- 
tends also  that  others  have  rights  which 
must  not  be  Infringed  In  guaranteeing  the 
rights  to  which  the  Negro  Is  entitled  In  law 
and  morals.  In  this,  as  in  other  matten, 
under  the  Goldwater  Idea,  the  Individual 
has  the  freedom  of  choice,  and  Is  not  to  be 
bound  by  group  attitudes,  so  long  as  his 
individual  attitude  conforms  to  the  law. 

Finally,  the  Goldwater  Idea  correspondi 
on  major  labor  qviestlons  to  Ideas  which 
are  developing  In  the  social -democratic  sys- 
tems of  Europe.  Labor  unions  are  found 
there  to  have  become  reactionary  power 
centers  with  large  investments  and  vested 
personal  Interests. 

The  feeling  Is  growing  that  the  right  of 
the  Individual  to  Join  or  not  Join  such  vested 
organizations  must  be  protected,  and  this 
is  what  Senator  OoLDWATiai  thinks. 

It  might  be  well  for  the  individual,  there- 
fore, not  to  accept  blindly  the  shibboleths 
on  Senator  Ooldwatxb's  recklessness  or  back- 
wardness, but  to  listen  to  him  with  care  to 
see  If  what  he  Is  saying  does  anything  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  loss  of  man's  Iden- 
tity In  collective  society  without  sacrificing 
the  benefits  of  such  a  society. 

The  voter  has  nearly  4  months  to  mtill 
this  over  and  he  owes  It  to  himself  to  know 
what  he  Is  doing  when  he  votes  for  or  against 
Senator  Goldwater. 
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Mr.  GRABOWSKL  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  are  not  exactly  sure  how  we 
would  react  in  an  emergency.  It  is  my 
earnest  belief  and  hope  that  we  wcwld 
have  the  presence  of  mind  to  act  quickly 
and  effectively  as  did  the  two  cable 
splicers  whose  experience  is  related  in 
the  July  issue  of  the  Telephone  Times. 
a  publication  of  the  Southern  New  Eng- 
land Telephone  Co.  They  rescued  a 
policeman  frMn  the  turbulent  waters  of 
the  Housatonic  River  in  Connecticut  last 
month  and  I  eommend  this  account  of 
their  daring  to  mj'  colleagues. 
Two  New  MiLroRD  Cable  Splicers  Help 
Rescue  Struggling  Policeman  Prom  Hous- 
atonic River 

Two  New  Mllford  cable  splicers.  Bob  Eyes 
and  Mickey  Russell,  played  a  vital  role  In  the 
rescue  of  a  policeman  struggling  against  a 
turbulent  current  In  the  Housatonic  River 
on  June  3. 

Bob  and  Mickey  were  working  at  the  Inter- 
section of  Pickett  District  Road  and  Route 
7,  near  our  New  Mllford  garage,  when  a  pass- 
erby alerted  them  to  the  policeman's  plight 
The  officer.  Ted  Adams,  and  another  po- 
liceman, Kenneth  Couch,  had  been  Investi- 
gating a  report  of  an  unoccupied  boat  float- 
ing on  the  river  when  their  own  motorboat 
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overturned,  throwing  t)oth  men  Into  the 
water.  Couch's  body  was  recovered  several 
hours  later.  Apparently,  no  one  had  been  In 
the  first  boat. 

Both  splicers  were  familiar  with  the  dan- 
gerous current  near  the  Bleachery  Dam  on 
the  Housatonic,  and  they  rushed  Into  action 
when  they  learned  of  the  accident. 

Bob,  who  was  on  the  ground,  Jumped  into 
the  company  truck  and  drove  the  few  hun- 
dred feet  to  the  dam.  Meanwhile,  Mickey, 
on  an  aerial  platform,  called  the  test  board 
and  asked  Testman  Mel  Klefer  to  summon 
more  aid.  Then  he  climbed  down  and  ran 
to  the  dam. 

only    ADAMS    VISIBLE 

Only  the  struggling  Adams  and  the  two 
boats  were  visible.  The  8NET  men  obtained 
ropes  from  their  truck  and,  with  Mickey  on 
shore  holding  one  end.  Bob  plunged  Into 
the  current  and  swam  to  the  policeman. 

By  this  time,  Foreman  Ted  Tltemore  and 
House  Serviceman  John  Reynolds  had  arrived 
on  the  scene  and  helped  Mickey  pull  both 
men  Into  shallow  water.  Bob  sat  the  ex- 
hausted Adams  on  a  rock  until  he  could  pro- 
ceed to  shore. 

Bob  accompanied  Patrolman  Adams  to 
New  Mllford  Hospital,  where  the  policeman 
was  treated  and  later  released 

Both  cable  splicers  are  veteran  employees. 
Bob  has  23  years'  service  and  Mickey,  16 
years. 
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Tuesday.  July  21,  1964 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Confirress  to  the  following 
excellent  editorial  enUtled  "The  Binding 
of  the  Bracero  Program  Will  Create  a 
Critical  Agricultural  Dilemma."  by  M. 
H.  Jacaban,  acting  editor  and  business 
manager  ol  the  Bataan  News.  This  edi- 
torisd  appeared  in  the  July  4-5.  1964. 
issue  of  the  Bataan  News,  which  is  the 
largest  Filipino-American  publication  in 
California. 

Thk  Ending  of  the  Braceko  Program  Will 
Crkatk  a  Critical  Agricultural  Dilemma 

(By  M.  H.  Jacaban) 
In  one  of  the  Imposing  State  buildings 
located  at  the  Capitol  Park  In  Sacramento, 
above  Its  massive  entrances  Is  an  Inscrip- 
tion chiseled  Indelibly  In  marble  "Bring  Me 
Men  to  Match  My  Mountains."  These  are 
challenging  words  which  were  duly  met  by 
the  pioneers  of  old. 

As  far  as  the  agricultural  Industry  Is  con- 
cerned, there  seems  to  be  no  one  who  wants 
to  answer  the  call  of  matching  Its  mountains 
of  problems  arising  from  the  result  of  ending 
of  the  bracero  program.  The  ending  of  the 
bracero  program  at  the  end  of  the  year  1964 
Is  going  to  create  a  dilemma  which  requires 
a  man  of  great  Intellect  and  great  foresight 
to  solve.  And  I  do  not  sec  that  man  as  yet. 
Six  months  from  now  California  Is  going  to 
be  faced  with  a  crisis.  California  agriculture 
Is  going  to  be  faced  with  no  foreign  workers 
to  harvest  Its  crops. 

In  attempting  to  discuss  the  problems 
caused  by  the  ending  of  the  bracero  program, 
first  let  us  consider  the  great  Importance  of 


the  agricultural  Industry  as  It  affects  the 
State  and  the  Nation.  After  our  4»'er 
ancestors  had  cleared  the  virgin  lands  and 
paved  the  way  to  an  Industrial  giant.  It 
created  today  for  our  own  benefit  a  wealth 
of  $2  billion  worth  yearly.  Aside  from  that. 
It  had  created  more  billions  of  dollars  In 
allied  Industries  such  as  the  canning  indus- 
try, the  equipment  manufacturing  Industry, 
the  wholesale  and  retail  trades,  the  banking 
and  finance,  etc. 

California  agriculture.  In  short,  is  produc- 
ing yearly  foods  and  fibers  enough  to  supply 
about  41  percent  of  the  needs  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  Nation.  That  is  a  lot  of 
wealth  which  generates  a  lot  of  economic 
activities  that  provide  employment  for  many 
of  our  people. 

This  wealth  Is  created  by  a  combination 
of  rugged  entrepreneurshlp  on  the  ptui;  of 
the  farmers,  and  tons  and  tons  of  eyebrow 
sweat  of  mostly  foreign  laborers.  In  their 
historical  order,  the  Chinese,  the  Hindus,  the 
Japanese,  the  Plllplnos,  and  finally  the  Mexi- 
can nationals  came  to  California  and  helped 
create  this  giant  industry. 

Through  the  easing  of  the  then  existing 
Immigration  laws  the  Chinese,  the  Hind  vis, 
and  the  Japanese  came  to  California  In  big 
numbers  and  worked  on  the  farms.  Some  of 
the  buslness-mlnded  people  of  these  ethnic 
groups  have  remained  on  the  farms  to  become 
farmers  themselves  and  became  pillars  in  the 
Industry.  The  PUlplnos  came  en  masse  to 
California  In  the  late  twenties  and  early 
thirties  as  a  result  of  their  free  entry  when 
the  Philippines  was  a  dependency  of  the 
United  States.  The  Mexican  nationals  came 
as  a  result  of  the  treaty  called  Public  Law 
78  during  World  War  U.  America  was  then 
in  need  of  tremendous  amounts  of  food 
to  win  the  war,  hence  It  negotiated  the  treaty 
with  the  Mexican  Government.  It  had  been 
renewed  every  2  years  ever  since. 

Right  after  the  war  the  bracero  program 
created  two  contending  forces;  namely,  the 
labor  unions  and  the  farmers.  The  unions 
contend  that  the  bracero  program  has  taken 
away  Jobs  from  o\ir  domestic  workers;  and 
becatise  of  their  supyerb  publicity  they  have 
been  able  to  garner  a  majority  In  the  UjB. 
Congress  to  end  the  progrem.  The  farmers, 
on  the  other  hand,  contend  that  the  program 
Is  not  depriving  our  local  people  of  the  much 
needed  Jobs;  instead  It  had  created  Jobs  for 
many  of  our  people.  Because  of  tiielr  lack 
of  organization  and  Ineptness  In  bringing 
their  cause  to  the  people,  especially  tlie  city 
foUk,  they  lost  out  In  their  desire  to  extend 
the  program. 

The  fact  remains  in  spite  of  the  claim  and 
counterclaims  of  the  farmers  and  the  un- 
ions, that  in  certain  crops  the  farmers  could 
not  get  along  without  foreign  workers.  In 
the  asparagus  Industry,  the  cutting  or  har- 
vesting of  the  crops  could  not  be -done  by 
domestics.  The  Job  requires  stooping  posi- 
tions; and  no  6-foot  domestic  worker  would 
be  able  to  endure  such  strenuous  work.  The 
asparagus  worker  usually  wakes  up  at  4 
o'clock  In  the  morning  and  starts  working  as 
soon  as  It  Is  light  enough  to  see  the  grass; 
he  practically  runs  In  a  stooping  position  un- 
til practically  sundown.  Heat  or  rain  do 
not  stop  the  grass  from  igrowlng.  hence  the 
worker  has  to  work  In  the  110«  sun  or  in 
the  rain-soaked  soil.  No  domestic,  as  far  as 
the  records  show,  has  ever  tackled  the  Job 
and  stayed  during  the  whole  asparagus  sea- 
son. 

Some  union  leaders  claim  that  If  the  wages 
are  high  enough,  people  will  be  attracted  to 
go  to  work  In  such  Jobs.  Such  leswlers  either 
do  not  know  about  the  Jobs  or  they  refuse 
to  know  about  the  Jobs.  Some  union  lead- 
ers who  are  honest  and  sincere  agree  that 
even  though  the  fanners  pay  $5  per  hour, 
no  domestic  wUl  tackle  the  Job.  William 
(Bud)  Kenyon,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
General  Teamsters  Union.  Local  890.  Salinas, 
who  knows  the  nature  of  these  farm  Jobs. 


and  who  has  the  courage  and  honesty  to 
say  the  truth  stated,  "No  matter  how  much 
you  pay  the  domestics,  they  will  not  stay 
on  the  Jobs."  Besides  the  asparagus  cut- 
ting, harvesting  lettuce  and  picking  straw- 
berries are  other  Jobs  tliat  our  domestics 
would  not  care  to  do. 

Thomas  L.  Pitts,  executive  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  California  PederaUon  of 
Labor,  speaking  for  the  Agricultural  Workers 
Organizing  Committee,  which  has  been  in 
the  field  for  3  years  now  trying  to  cwganlze 
the  farmworkers,  has  accused  the  farmers 
of  being  vigorously  opposed  to  imlonlzatlon 
of  the  fieldworkers.  Some  of  the  farmers 
and  farm  organizations  may  have  shown 
their  reluctance  to  unionization,  but  all 
could  agree  with  me  that  the  final  decision 
of  unionization  lies  entirely  on  the  workers 
themselves.  The  unlcms  have  the  Job  of 
unionizing  the  fieldworkers  cut  out  for 
them;  they  have  to  seU  each  one  of  the 
workers  the  merit  of  unionization. 

Again  on  the  other  hand,  the  farmers'  In- 
ner feelings  was  voiced  by  Keith  Mets.  ol  El 
Centro.  Calif.,  when  he  testlfled  at  the  Gov- 
ernor's hearing  on  ftum  labor  last  March 
when  he  said  In  effect  the  farmers  are  not 
averse  to  unionization  if  the  union  and  Its 
leadership  Is  reliable  and  trustworthy.  We 
hasten  to  add  here  that  with  reliable  union 
that  could  police  their  membership  well  we 
think  the  projxwal  to  xinlonlze  the  field - 
workers  wUl  not  be  opposed  vigorously  by  the 
fanners. 

We  should  realize  here  at  this  point  that 
the  farmers  and  the  farmworkers  are  one 
insofar  as  the  suecess  of  the  agricultural 
Industry  Is  concerned.  If  there  is  no  farmer 
It  follows  as  surely  as  the  night  follows  day 
that  there  will  be  no  farmworkers  either 
Hence,  there  win  be  no  workers  for  the  union 
to  organize.  The  moment  the  two  start  pull- 
ing against  each  other  the  mainspring  of  our 
economy  will  be  crippled. 

Panning  Is  a  peculiar  business.  The 
farmer  is  a  natural  gambler  because  often- 
times the  natural  elements  are  against  htm. 
ms  products  are  highly  perishable  com- 
modities, which  if  left  imharvested  at  the 
time  of  harvest,  will  aU  go  to  rot.  Hence, 
there  should  be  a  way  of  guaranteeing  from 
spoUage  of  the  food  commodities  caused  by 
labor  strikes.  To  do  this,  there  should  be  a 
clause  In  the  union  contract  forbidding  the 
unions  the  right  to  strike  at  the  time  of 
harvest.  Crops,  as  everyone  knows,  do  not 
wait  for  the  strike  to  end. 

The  scheduled  ending  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram at  the  end  of  the  year  wUl : 

1.  Create  unemployment.  There  will  be 
a  decretuie  of  workers  In  the  fields.  In  the 
canning  Industry,  in  the  farm  eqtUpment 
manufacturing,  In  the  wholesale  and  retail 
trades,  etc. 

2.  Create  higher  prices.  Most  of  our  fresh 
vegetables  will  cost  higher  as  a  result  of  no 
one  to  harvest  them. 

3.  Create  scarcity  of  food  Items.  If  there 
is  not  going  to  be  any  substitute  program 
whereby  foreign  workers  would  be  allowed 
to  come  and  work  In  California,  most  of  our 
fresh  vegetables  wUl  disappear  from  our  din- 
ner tables. 

As  an  alternative.  In  order  not  to  cripple 
our  agricultural  Industry,  there  should  be 
another  program  to  replace  the  bracero  pro- 
gram. Under  Public  Law  414  of  the  Na- 
tionality Act.  known  as  the  McCanan  Act. 
workers  frwn  foreign  countries  like  the  Phil- 
ippines, etc.,  should  be  allowed  to  come  to 
Callfomia  to  work  in  those  crops  that  could 
not  be  done  by  domestics. 

Who  Is  going  to  solve  the  dUemma?  As  far 
as  this  writer  Is  concerned,  there  Is  none  In 
the  horizon  that  Is  wUllng  to  answer  the  caU 
"Bring  me  men  to  match  my  mountains." 
Out  officials  who  are  In  position  of  authority 
to  do  something  to  remedy  the  situation  are 
reluctant  to  come  out  and  seek  a  solution 
to  the  problem.     They  are  afraid  of  reprisal 
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from  the  unions  which  exert  a  lot  of  in- 
fluence In  the  polls.  There  Is  none  In  author- 
ity who  Is  courageous  and  honest  enough  to 
come  out  and  solve  the  problem  as  It  should 
be  solved.  Now  Is  the  time  to  face  the  prob- 
lem squarely  In  the  face  or  It  will  be  too  late. 
It  la  later  than  you  think.  If  we  do  not  act 
now  the  mainspring  of  our  economy  will  be 
crippled,  which  will  bring  chaos  In  the  agri- 
cultural Industry  and  work  hardship  In  our 
dally  life. 


Address  of  Senator  Strom  Tburmond,  of 
Soath  Carolina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

or   SOUTH    CAROLDfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  recent  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Court  have  aroused  cries  of  protest  from 
many  Constitution -loving  Americans,  not 
only  from  my  State,  but  from  all  States 
in  the  Union.  With  this  in  mind,  I  would 
like  to  Include  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
a  most  timely  address  made  recently  be- 
fore a  joint  meeting  of  the  Greenville 
County  Medical  Society  and  the  Green- 
ville County  Bar  Association,  Greenville. 
S.C.,  on  July  3.  1964,  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 

The  address  echoes  the  distress  of 
many  citizens  at  the  excessive  abuses  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  such  decisions  as 
the  one  dealing  with  legislative  reap- 
portionment. However,  Senator  Thtjr- 
MOND  goes  further  than  a  simple  discus- 
sion of  the  "counter-revolution"  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  instigated  in  Its 
"preoccupation  with  equality,"  as  he  also 
explores  possible  remedies  and  methods 
of  halting  this  arbitrary  judicial  usurpa- 
tion of  power. 

I  commend  his  remarks  as  worthy  of 
the  most  careful  attention  and  consid- 
eration of  each  of  my  colleagues  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

The  text  of  the  address  follows. 
Address  or  Skwatok  Strom  THiTRMom).  Dbm- 

OCRAT.  or  SOTTTH  CAROLINA,  TO  JOINT  MlKT- 

iNo   or   THK   Greinvtlu:   Countt    Mbjical 

SOCIETT    AND    THB    OREENVTU-K    COUNTT    BaR 

Association.  Greknvh-u:.  S.C.  July  3.  19«4 

On  the  eve  of  the  188th  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  It  Is  fitting 
and  appropriate  that  we  should  turn  our 
thoughts  to  revolutions,  for  It  was  of,  by.  and 
through  revolution  that  the  Declaration 
came  Into  being.  That  Revolution  was  a  no- 
ble undertaking,  based  on  such  devotion  to 
principles  of  liberty  and  Justice  that  the 
participants  pledged  to  each  other  their  lives, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor. 

Out  of  the  American  Revolution  sprang 
a  new  political  order,  dedicated  to  imple- 
menting the  same  high  principles  for  which 
the  Revolution  was  waged  The  genius  of  the 
new  political  order  lay  In  Its  combinations 
of  carefully  designed  checks  and  balances, 
and  divisions  and  separations  of  power  for 
the  protection  of  Individual  rights  against 
the  will  of  a  majority,  while  retaining  the 
ultimate  power  of  decision  on  political  ques- 
tions In  the  people. 

Tonight  I  come  not  to  speak  to  you  ot 
this  glorious  Revolution  of  almost  two  cen- 
turies ago,  nor  even  of  the  dear  and  bounti- 


ful benefits  which  we  all  have  enjoyed  as  a 
direct  consequence.  On  the  contrary,  my 
ivmarks  are  directed  at  the  oounterrerolutlon 
taking  place  here  and  now,  and  which  has 
already  gone  far  toward  destroying  and  un- 
dolng  the  accomplishments  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Thomas  Jefferson  foresaw  and  predicted 
the  maln'source  of  this  counterrevolution,  as 
la  Indicated  by  his  statement  in  1821  that: 
"The  germ  of  dissolution  of  our  Federal 
Government  Is  In  the  •  •  •  Federal  Judiciary; 
an  irresponsible  body  •  •  •  working  like  grav- 
ity ••  •  gaining  a  little  today  and  a  little 
tomorrow,  and  advancing  Its  noiseless  step 
like  a  thief,  over  the  field  of  Jurisdiction, 
until  all  Shan  be  usurped  from  the  States, 
and  the  Government  of  all  be  consolidated 
Into  one.  When  all  government  •  •  •  in 
little  as  In  great  things,  shall  be  drawn  to 
Washington  as  the  center  of  all  power.  It 
win  render  powerless  the  checks  provided  of 
one  government  on  another,  and  will  be- 
come as  venal  and  oppressive  as  the  govern- 
ment from  which  we  separat,ed." 

Thomas  Jefferson  through  his  wisdom 
rather  than  clairvoyance  anticipated  the  role 
and  course  of  the  Supreme  Court  with  a.s- 
tonlshlng  accuracy.  Although  the  Supreme 
Court  1.S  Joined  In  Its  counterrevolution 
against  our  existing  political,  economic,  and 
social  order  by  the  executive  branch  and  ap- 
parently a  majority  of  Congress  as  well  as 
many  outside  the  official  structure  of  Govern- 
ment, it  Is  concerning  the  role  of  the  Court 
In  this  counterrevolution  to  which  I  shall 
address  my  remark.s  tonight. 

The  Supreme  Court  began  its  counterrevo- 
lution years  ago.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
trace  the  genesis  of  the  Court's  assaults  on 
the  constitutional  system,  nor  Is  there  time 
available  for  such  an  exhaustive  subject 
The  first  priority  is  to  understand  how  far 
this  counterrevolution  has  already  gone  and 
Its  current  rate  of  momentum.  For  that  pur- 
pose, a  brief  review  of  some  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Court  in  the  past  90  days  is  quite  ade- 
quate. 

The  most  far  reaching  of  the  recent  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  are  the  cases  on 
reapportionment  of  State  legislatures  handed 
down  on  June  15  of  this  year.  Although  only 
six  States  were  parties  to  these  cases,  these 
decisions  could  ultimately  destroy  the  exist- 
ing political  structure  of  at  least  44  of  the 
50  States.  In  the  reapportionment  decisions, 
the  Court  so  ajnstrued  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  as  to  prohibit  either  body 
of  State  legislatures  from  being  apportioned 
on  any  other  basis  than  population.  As 
applied  to  South  Carolina,  these  decisions 
would  not  only  require  drastic  reapportion- 
ment of  the  State  house  of  representatives, 
but  would  virtually  preclude  the  existence 
of  the  senate,  unless  It  was  a  substantial 
duplication  of  the  reapportioned  house. 

In  discussing  the  reapportionment  de- 
cisions, there  is  no  need,  and  Indeed,  no  way, 
to  become  involved  In  legal  technicalities. 
This  is  because  the  fundamental  issue  in- 
volved Is  not  a  legal  question,  but  a  political 
one.  Political  questions  are  not  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  Political  questions 
arc  for  decision  of  the  people,  exercised  by 
the  ballot  and  through  legislative  bodies. 

Justice  Harlan,  dissenting  in  the  Alabama 
case,  said:  "What  Is  done  today  deepens  my 
conviction  that  Judicial  entry  Into  this  realm 
is  profoundly  ill-advised  and  constitutionally 
Impermissible.  •  •  •  I  believe  that  the 
vitality  of  our  political  system,  on  which 
In  the  last  analysis  all  else  depends.  Is  weak- 
ened by  reliance  on  the  Judiciary  for  polit- 
ical reform." 

Justice  Harlan  put  his  finger  on  the  real 
key  to  the  apportionment  decisions — the  Su- 
preme Coiu-t  Is  undermining  our  political 
system.  In  so  doing,  the  Court  took  unto 
Itself  power  which  rightfully  and  constitu- 
tionally belongs  to  the  people. 


To  understand  the  full  consequence  of  thla 
counterrevolutionary  decision,  we  must 
look  even  beyond  the  Court's  usurpation  oc 
the  power  of  the  people  to  decide  the  poUt- 
leal  question,  however,  and  exemnlne  the  sub- 
stance of  the  new  rule  of  political  order 
so\ight  to  be  Imposed  by  the  Court. 

The  new  political  principle  sought  to  be 
Imposed  by  the  Court  Is  characterized  u 
"one  person,  one  vote."  In  application,  this 
"one  person,  one  vote"  would  mean  that 
numbers,  or  population,  could  be  the  only 
basis  for  representation. 

The  people,  to  whom  the  political  decisions 
of  apportionment  rightfully  belong,  could,  of 
course,  decide  to  follow  the  "one  person,  one 
vote  "  Idea.  The  fact  is.  however,  that  the 
people  have  never  made  such  a  choice.  The 
Court  arbitrarily  assumed  that  the  people 
had  not  made  such  a  choice  because  they 
were  {xawerless.  under  existing  political 
structure,  to  do  so.  The  Supreme  Court 
never  even  recognized  the  possibility  that 
the  people  had  not  adopted  the  "one  person, 
one  vote"  concept  because  they  did  not  be- 
lieve that  It  was  practical  or  sound.  Yet  the 
latter  is  obviously  the  case.  Every  State 
constitution  which  departs  materially  from 
the  concept  of  "one  person,  one  vote" — and 
nearly  all  of  them  do — was  originally  adopted 
In  an  election  or  referendum  where  the  rule 
of  "one  person,  one  vote"  was  followed. 

Population  Is.  of  course,  the  principal 
basis  for  apportionment  of  legislative  rep- 
resentation In  all  States.  But  the  various 
States  have  found  it  practical,  workable. 
Just,  and  beneficial  to  weight  the  apportion- 
ment of  legislative  representation  with  var- 
ious other  factors  In  their  own  States,  Just 
as  was  done  in  framing  the  structure  of  the 
National  Government. 

Consider  Just  one  illustration,  the  one 
about  which  the  Supreme  Court  had  its  sen- 
sibilities so  shocked;  that  is,  the  heavier 
weighting  in  one  body  of  bicameral  State 
legislatures  in  favor  of  rural  residents. 

Let  me  point  out  Initially  that  such  de- 
partures from  afjportlonment  based  purely 
on  population  result  In  purely  defensive 
powers  to  those  so  favored.  The  U.S.  Con- 
gress provides  a  gix>d  example.  Each  State 
has  equal  representation  In  the  Senate, 
regardless  of  Its  population.  Thus  Delaware 
has  equal  representation  in  the  Senate  with 
New  York,  although  New  York  has  at  least  35 
times  more  population.  But  Delaware,  even 
with  Its  equal  representation  in  the  Senate, 
nor  even  In  combination  with  other  small 
population  States  which  might  give  them  a 
majority  In  the  Senate,  does  not  have  the 
affirmative  ix>wer  to  pass  legislation;  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  must  also  concur, 
and  Its  membership  Is  based  on  population, 
or  "one  person,  one  vote." 

Thus,  the  equal  representation  of  Dela- 
ware In  the  Senate  gives  it  at  most  an  In- 
creased defensive  power  to  what  It  would 
have  were  representation  In  Congress  based 
solely  on  "one  person,  one  vote." 

Similarly,  the  weighting  of  representation 
In  favor  of  rural  residents  gives  them  an  in- 
creased defensive  power,  leaving  them  less 
vulnerable  to  the  whims  of  a  majority. 

By  the  very  nature  of  their  occupations, 
agricultural  areas  are  necessarily  less  densely 
populated  than  nonagrlcultural  areas.  We 
in  the  United  States,  with  our  consistent 
departure  from  the  concept  of  "one  person, 
one  vote,"  have  progressed  to  the  point  where 
approximately  8  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  Nation  produces  the  entire  food  and 
fiber  for  Its  consumption,  with  a  large  margin 
for  export.  This  progress  has  been  un- 
doubtedly due  In  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
agricultural  sector  through  Its  defensive 
power  stemming  from  Its  weighted  represen- 
tation has  managed  to  protect  Its  vital  Inter- 
ests in  the  intertwined  political  and  economic 
order. 

Nor  Is  the  nature  of  agricultural  enter- 
prise such   that  those  engaged  therein  can 


Dfotect  their  vital  interesU  ouUlde  the 
formal  political  structure  by  combined 
economic  action  through  organization,  as 
la  done  by  Industrial  labor  through  the 
means  of  labor  unions.  So  long  as  political 
Issues  have  been  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
people,  where  they  rightfully  belong,  these 
factors  have  been  recognized,  and  the  de- 
partures from  the  "one  person,  one  vote" 
concept  have  not  only  been  tolerated,  but 
afllrmatively  approved  by  the  majority  of  the 

people. 

The  arbitrary  imposition  of  an  unadulter- 
ated "one  person,  one  vote"  rule  of  legisla- 
tive apportionment,  could  well,  therefore,  in- 
sofar as  the  agricultural  sector  is  concerned, 
start  the  United  States  back  down  the  road 
of  inefBclency  toward  the  status  of  such  na- 
tions as  the  Soviet  Union,  where  It  takes  60 
percent  of  the  population  to  raise  food  and 
fibers  for  the  nation,  and  even  then  there 
are  severe  shortages. 

In  no  instance  is  the  counterrevolutionary 
conduct  of  the  Supreme  Court  more  obvious 
than  In  the  reapportionment  decisions,  for 
these  cases  strike  at  the  heart  of  our  politi- 
cal structure.  A  review  of  other  decisions  of 
the  Court  reveals,  however,  that  the  Court 
takes  every  opportunity,  large  or  small,  to 
undercut  the  constitutional,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  order,  and  thereby  to  coun- 
ter and  destroy  the  products  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Probably  the  most  evident  motivation 
which  occasioned  the  American  Revolution 
was  the  unwillingness  of  Americans  to  suf- 
fer taxation  without  representation.  There- 
fore, one  of  the  most  fundamental  concepts 
built  Into  the  resulting  political  structure 
was  the  vesting  of  the  power  of  taxation  and 
appropriation  In  legislatures  where  the  peo- 
ple had  representation.  In  our  political  or- 
der, as  conUasted  to  authoritarian  regimes, 
the  power  to  tax  and  appropriate  Is  legis- 
lative. 

On  May  25,  1964,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  handed  down  a  decision  against 
Prince  Edward  County.  Va.,  in  which  the 
Covu-t  claimed  that  the  Judiciary  has  the 
power  to  both  tax  and  appropriate.  The 
Court  ruled  that  if  the  county  failed  to  levy 
taxes  for  public  schools  and  to  appropriate 
for  their  operation,  the  Court  had  the  power 
to  do  so.  To  exercise  the  power  claimed,  the 
Court  would  necessarily  have  to  make  the  de- 
cision of  how  much  to  tax  and  how  much  to 
appropriate,  and  If  the  Court  can  decide  how 
much  taxes  to  levy  and  how  much  money  to 
appropriate  for  schools  at  the  county  level,  in 
one  Instance,  it  has  also  arrogated  unto  it- 
self the  power  to  decide  in  any  case  on  the 
adequacy  of  taxes  levied  and  funds  appro- 
priated. Yet  It  U  hard  to  imagine  any  body 
on  which  the  people  have  less  representation 
than  on  the  Supreme  Court.  Its  members 
are  appointed,  not  elected,  and  they  are  ap- 
pointed for  life,  not  for  a  term.  Thus  has 
the  Court  struck  at  the  vitals  of  the  motto  of 
the  American  Revolution.  "No  taxation  with- 
out representation." 

Of  course,  the  Court  has  long  since  arro- 
gated unto  Itself  all  manners  of  executive 
powers.  But  It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  In 
the  Prince  Edward  County  case,  the  Court 
also  claimed  the  power  to  perform  the  func- 
tion of  operating  the  schools,  a  purely  execu- 
tive function. 

While  the  Court  has  been  usurping  the 
rights  of  the  people  to  decide  political  issues, 
and  arrogating  unto  Itself  executive  and 
legislative  powers,  it  has  also  found  oppor- 
tunity and  time  to  continue  making  a  sham- 
bles of  our  system  of  Justice. 

The  people.  In  establishing  our  political 
structure,  correctly  concluded  that  they  were 
less  able  to  protect  themselves  from  abuses 
stemming  from  the  power  of  the  National 
Government  than  they  were  from  State  gov- 
ernments. Consequently,  the  fifth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  Imposed  stricter 
requirements  of  due  process  on  the  National 


Government  than  Is  Imposed  on  most  SUte 
governments  by  State  constitutions.  The 
Court,  however,  has  perverted  the  fifth 
amendment  to  apply  to  State,  as  well  as  Fed- 
eral Government  action. 

On  June  22,  1964,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  an  accused's  statements  made  during  a 
police  interrogation  could  not  be  admitted  as 
evidence  in  a  trial  In  State  court  because  the 
accused's  lawyer  was  not  present.  In  so 
holding,  the  Court  abandoned  the  tried  and 
proven  test  of  whether  the  statement  was  In 
fact  voluntary.  This  Is  but  one  of  many 
rulings  in  criminal  cases  which  have  made  It 
very  difficult  for  our  society  to  protect  Itself 
from  crime  and  which  fails  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  a  trial 
Is  actually  to  determine  the  truth. 

While  hopelessly  perverting  and  misapply- 
ing due  process  requirements  in  criminal 
cases  tried  in  State  courts,  the  Court  has  at 
the  same  time  continued  to  thwart  the  sub- 
stantive requiremente  of  due  process.  This 
Is  well  illustrated  by  the  steady  expansion  of 
the  use  and  scope  of  injunctive  proceedings 
and  the  concomitant  denial  of  Jury  Ulals.  A 
landmark  In  this  Insidious  trend  was  the 
denial  of  a  Jury  Ulal  to  Mississippi  Governor 
Harnett  In  its  decision  handed  down  on 
April  6,  1964. 

Indeed,  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  has  made  It 
nearly  Impossible  for  State  and  local  au- 
thorities to  maintain  peace  and  good  order 
by  Its  repeated  overturning  of  convictions 
of  demonstrators  who  have  violated  trespass 
and  breach  of  peace  laws.  The  Court  in  order 
to  reach  such  illogical  ends,  has  even  ruled 
that  police  action  at  the  demand  of  owners 
and  proprietors  amounted  to  State  action  as 
to  who  was  designated  a  trespasser.  Demon- 
strably, the  Court  has  no  respect  for  law  as 
such-  'it  prefers  to  pick  and  choose  from  the 
valid'  laws  those  which  it  will  permit  to  be 
enforced.  In  effect,  the  Court  has  arrogated 
unto  itself  a  veto  of  what  laws  the  people, 
through  its  legislature,  may  enact  and  en- 
force. ,,  .  , 
The  complete  disdain  for  the  political 
order  established  as  an  outcome  of  the 
American  Revolution  is  nowhere  more 
bluntly  stated  than  In  the  Court's  decisions 
on  internal  security  matters. 

In  the  case  of  Baggett  v.  Bullit.  decided  on 
June  1,  1964,  the  Court  was  particularly  dis- 
turbed by  and  overturned  a  State  require- 
ment that  employees  of  the  State  swear  that 
they  wotild  not  In  any  way  undertake, 
counsel,  abet,  or  teach  the  overthrow  of  our 
constitutional  form  of  government  by  means 
of  revolution.  Significantly,  the  Court 
conjectured  that  such  a  promise  might  make 
It  imposlble  for  "one  to  support  •  * 
participation  by  this  country  In  a  world  gov- 
ernment." 

In  the  same  case,  the  Court  held  that  a 
State  cannot  exact  "undivided  allegiance  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

In  the  case  of  Apetheker  v.  Secretary  of 
State,  decided  on  June  22,  1964,  the  Court 
held  that  the  Government  could  not  refuse 
a  passport  to  a  person  on  the  ground  that 
the  person  was  a  member  of  a  subversive 
organization — In  this  case,  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party.  The  Court  so  ruled  In 
full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  passport 
Is  a  privilege,  not  a  right,  and  that  the  travel 
performed  by  members  of  the  Conununlst 
Party  by  virtue  of  the  passport  was  en- 
dangering the  security  of  the  Nation. 

One  June  1,  1964,  the  Court  held  that  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  register  with  the  Attorney  General 
and  to  provide  pertinent  information  on  Its 
membership,  finances,  and  meetings.  The 
Court  so  held  despite  the  fact  that  as  late  as 
Jime  4,  1961,  the  Court  Itself  had  recog- 
nized that  the  Communist  Party,  UB-A., 
was  an  Instrvunent  and  arm  of  a  foreign 
power;  namely,  the  Soviet  Union. 

Thus,  not  only  has  the  Court  led  the 
counterrevolution      against      our      polltloal, 


economic,  and  social  order  from  within,  but 
It  has  protected  and  succored  our  enemies 
from  without. 

Some  have  found  it  difficult  to  understand 
what  philosophy  the  Court  could  be  follow- 
ing to  reach  such  conclusions.  I  believe  I 
have  found  the  key  to  their  philosophy  from 
studying  their  decisions. 

The  point  of  departiu-e  of  the  philosophy 
followed  by  the  Court  from  that  underlying 
our  p«litical  order  Is  found  in  the  very 
preamble  to  the  Constitution. 

The  preamble  states  that  one  of  the  pri- 
mary purposes  of  the  Union  Is,  and  I  quote, 
to  "secure  the  blessings  of  liberty."  The 
philosophy  of  the  Supreme  Court  requires 
the  substitution  of  the  word  "equality"  for 
the  word  "liberty."  The  Court  cares  not  for 
the  blessings  of  liberty,  with  which  we  have 
been  so  bountifully  blessed. 

Rather,  its  preoccupation  Is  with  "equal- 
ity," that  keyword  of  socialism  which  seeks 
to  even  out  all  persons  and  all  nations,  even 
if  it  must  be  at  the  level  of  the  lowest  com- 
mon denominator.  Equality  can  be  perfect- 
ly realized  in  the  status  of  slavery;  but 
equality  can  never  be  found  In  a  society 
where  liberty  is  present,  for  liberty  de- 
mands that  each  Individual  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
his  unequal  talents  and  abilities.  Even 
more  pertinent  to  the  court's  preoccupation 
with  equality  rather  than  liberty  Is  the  fact 
that  arbitrary  power  concentration  is  con- 
sistent with  equalitarian  pocletieE.  but  !s  an 
abomination  to  societies  where  the  premium 
is  placed  on  liberty. 

The  counterrevolution  against  our  polit- 
ical order  of  liberty  and  Justice  has  pro- 
gressed so  far  that  only  drastic  and  forceful 
steps  can  crush  it. 

The  Congress,  of  course,  has  the  authority 
to  check  the  Supreme  Court.  For  example. 
it  has  the  power  under  article  III.  section  2. 
to  curtail  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Ju- 
diciary. Including  that  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
by  passing  a  law.  I  have  Introduced  bills  to 
dieprlve  the  court  of  Jurisdiction  In  education 
and  legislative  apportionment  cases,  as  well 
as  bills  to  curb  the  court  itself.  The  Con- 
gress could  also  initiate  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  curb  the  usurpations  of  the 
courts.  Unfortunately,  It  apears  that  there 
Is  enough  of  the  same  counterrevolutionary 
philosophy  In  the  Congress  as  to  preclude 
congressional  remedies. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  only  remedy  re- 
maining Is  in  the  hands  of  the  States  and 
the  people  themselves.  They  must  now  take 
the  Initiative  to  amend  the  Constitution  if 
our  political,  economic,  and  social  order  Is  to 
be  secured  against  the  counterrevolution. 

Presently,  constitutional  amendments  can 
be  submitted  for  ratification  only  by  the 
Congress  or  by  a  constitutional  convention 
called  by  the  Congress  on  application  of  the 
State  legislatures. 

There  Is  a  proposal — which  I  have  intro- 
duced In  Congress — which  would  amend  the 
Constitution  to  give  to  two-thirds  of  the 
State  legislatures  approving  an  identical 
resolution  the  power  to  propose  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  for  the  purpose  of  ratifi- 
cation by  three-fourths  of  the  States.  This 
amendment  would  permit  the  States  to  by- 
pass the  barrier  of  Congress  in  submitting 
constitutional  amendments  for  ratification 
There  Is  another  proposal — which  I  have 
also  Introduced  In  the  Congress — which 
would  establish  a  Court  of  the  Union  This 
court  would  consist  of  the  chief  Justices  of 
each  State  with  authority  to  determine 
whether  the  power  or  Jurisdiction  sought  to 
be  exercised  by  the  National  Government 
In  a  particular  case  is  a  power  granted  to  it 
under  the  Constitution.  The  Court  of  the 
Union  could  reverse  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
dedalons  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  entire 
court,  and  determinations  made  by  the 
Court  of  the  Union  could  be  changed  only  by 
amending  the  U.S.  Constltuton.     To  get   an 
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Issue  before  the  Court  of  the  Union,  however, 
would  require  an  application  by  th«  legis- 
latures of  five  States,  "no  two  of  which  shall 
share  any  common  boundary." 

The  State  legislatures  have  a  responsibility 
and  an  opportunity  to  act  under  the  present 
article  V  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  petition 
the  Congress  for  a  constitutional  convention 
to  consider  specific  proposals  such  as  these 
two  suggestions.  '  Both  of  these  proposals 
already  have  the  support  of  units  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments.  Former  Pres- 
dent  Klsenhower  has  called  upon  State 
legislatures  to  exercise  their  right  to  propose 
constitutional  amendments. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however.  It  Is  with 
the  people  that  the  flght  must  now  begin. 
It  la  they  who  must  spur  the  legislatures  to 
action.  Jt  Is  they  who  have  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  liberty  which  have  been  pos- 
sible under  our  political,  economic,  and  so- 
cial order  which.  In  turn,  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  American  Revolution. 

On  this  eve  of  the  188th  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I  would 
charge  you,  as  community  leaders,  to  go 
forth  smd  lead  the  people  to  a  victory  over 
the  forces  of  counterrevolution.  By  no 
other  means  can  the  products  of  the  Amer- 
can  Revolution  be  saved  and  the  blessings 
of  liberty  secured. 

May  God  bless  your  endeavors  with  vic- 
tory. 


Reform  in  Brazil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .XTIVES 

Thursday.  July  2.  1964 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of 
current  discussion  of  the  problems  and 
prospects  of  Latin  America  centers  on 
an  effort  to  assess  the  success  of  the  Al- 
liance. In  pursuing  this  discussion,  we 
often  take  for  granted  one  of  the  key 
contributions  the  Alliance  has  made. 
The  Alliance  has  injected  a  standard  Into 
the  problem  of  direction  for  the  hemi- 
sphere. We  may  ask  how  much  progress 
has  been  made  in  a  given  country,  but  we 
rarely  question  the  goal  against  which 
that  progress  Is  to  be  measured.  The 
members  of  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mittee for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  who 
are  presently  meeting  in  Mexico  City  are 
asking  not  what  are  Latin  America's 
goals,  but  what  are  the  best  means  for 
achieving  them. 

As  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  are,  in  in- 
creasing degree,  becoming  a  political  fac- 
tor in  Latin  America,  they  are  being 
given  effect  in  action.  An  example  of 
such  action  is  seen  in  the  current  eco- 
nomic plans  Brazil  has  adopted  as  de- 
scribed in  a  recent  editorial  by  Robert 
Brunn  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  Mr. 
Brunn's  editorial  in  the  Record: 
BRAzn^iAN  Reforms 
(By  Robert  R  Brunn) 

The  US.  Government  could  hardly  be 
happier  over  the  economic  plans  of  the  new 
Brazilian  regime. 

A  complicated  renegotiation  of  part  oX  the 
towering  Brazilian  debt  has  ended  suoceee- 
fully  But  beyond  this  the  government  of 
President  Humberto  Castelo  Br&nco  le  on  tb« 
verge  of  major  reforms. 


A  foundation  Is  being  laid  for  an  attack  on 
the  vicious  Inflation  which  Is  running  at  an 
annual  rate  of  120  percent.  As  the  planned 
reforms  come  along  mounting  American  aid 
Is  almost  certain. 

Reforms  planned  Include  these: 

Elimination  of  subsidies  to  wheat,  petro- 
lexim.  and  newsprint. 

An  Imminent  new  tax  bill  for  Congress. 
Another  tax  bUl  will  be  In  shape  later  In  the 
year. 

American  officials  would  not  be  surprised 
If  the  new  Brazilian  budget  Is  cut  back  by 
about  30  percent.  In  about  a  month  the 
budget  for  1965  will  be  ready.  A  more  ra- 
tional budget  procedure  is  planned. 

A  new  national  monetary  board  will  be 
set  up  to  act  as  a  central  bank.  This  has 
been  talked  about  for  20  years. 

A  new  national  housing  bank  will  sponsor 
low-cost  housing  developments  to  be  built 
by  private  enterprise. 

If  the  new  government  Is  able  to  deliver 
these  changes,  and  others  being  planned,  the 
United  States  has  promised  that  more  loans 
will  be  forthcoming. 

A  first  downpayment  on  this  promise 
appeared  recently  when  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  cave  Brazil  a  $50 
million  loan.  This  loan  Is  mainly  for  non- 
Inflatlonary  financing  of  low-cost  housing. 
Industrial  credits,  and  loans  to  farmers 

AID  has  a  backlog  of  $."150  million  worth  of 
detailed  development  projects  on  the  books 
whenever  the  coast  Is  flni\nclally  clear. 

The  recent  renegotiation  by  10  nations 
Including  the  United  States  of  part  of  the 
$3  4  billion  Brazilian  debt  extended  elements 
of  the  debt  into  a  grace  period  of  2'-^  years. 

Repayments  due  during  1964  have  been 
extended  to  1967,  and  debt  payments  due  In 
1965  have  b'^n  stretched  tr>  begin  In  1968 
About  $800  million  was  due  during  these 
years. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  revolution 
that  brought  the  end  of  the  Ooulart  govern- 
ment eased  the  renegotiation  talks  at  Paris. 
The  10  nation  credltf">ra  were  obviously 
pleased  by  the  Castelo  Branro  regime's  plans 
and  "a  more  constructive  atmosphere" 
resulted 

A  renegotiation  of  the  Brazilian  debt  wo\ild 
probably  have  taken  place  even  under  the 
Goulart  government.  But  it  would  have 
been  a  highly  painful  affair. 

This  present  government  Is  described  by 
American  officials  as  "realistic."  and  its  eco- 
nomic policies  were  called  quite  sensible 
as  the  Brazilians  entered  the  Paris  talks. 

If  the  Brazilian  reforms  do  indeed  come 
into  effect  there  will  remain,  however,  a 
period  which  the  economists  term  "correc- 
tive Inflation."  It  could  take  several  years 
for  the  new  government  to  work  Itself  out 
of  a  serious  deficit  position  aft.er  the  reforms 
begin  to  bite. 


Florida's  Bifgest  American  Flag  User 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  PE3*PER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
CoNGBXssiONAL  RECORD  of  June  4  I  Called 
to  the  attention  of  my  collea^es  and 
those  who  read  that  Rbcord,  an  article 
entitled.  "Red,  White,  and  Blue."  Short- 
ly thereafter,  the  Washington  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan  Association  located  in 
my  concessional  district  issued  a  press 


release  announcing  that  the  assoclatioa 
claims  to  be  "Florida's  Biggest  American 
Flag  User"  with  a  distribution  of  over 
50.000  American  flags  in  the  past  3  years. 

It  has  been  an  established  practice  of 
Washington  Federal  to  have  an  annual 
Independence  Day  flag  distribution  for 
youngsters  of  all  ages  at  the  4th  of  July 
celebration  of  oceanf  ront  aerial  fireworks 
display  on  Miami  Beach. 

In  view  of  the  excellent  program  of 
NBC,  narrated  by  Walter  Brennan  on  the 
American  flag  and  the  suggestions  of- 
fered therein  of  more  open  display  of 
the  flag,  I  wish  to  commend  this  associa- 
tion of  my  district  which  has  been  proud- 
ly promoting  patriotism  and  love  for  this 
great  America  which  is  ours,  in  the  use 
and  display  of  the  American  flag. 
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State  Enforced  Religion  Is  No  ReligiM 
at  All 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  tnrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  from  the  November- 
December  1962,  Issue  of  Liberty  maga- 
zine. The  author — Roland  R.  Hegstad — 
gives  an  excellently  reasoned  su-gument 
agairLst  State  enforcement  of  religious 
observances.  The  supporters  of  the  so- 
called  Becker  amendment  should  read  It 
with  close  attention. 

The  article  follows: 

Does  God  Approve  th«  Use  or  Civil  Pown 
To  Enfobc*   His   Will? 

(By  Roland  R.  Hegstad) 

Two  women  visited  &  professor  of  theology 
at  ThA»alonlca  University  to  explain  their 
understanding  of  Bible  paseftgee.  The  profee- 
Bor  locked  his  visitors  In  his  office  and  called 
the  pKjIlce.  The  women  were  sentenced  to 
4  months  In  prison  for  teaching  doctrines 
not  accepted  by  the  Orthodox  Church. 

In  Colombia  and  Spain  a  concordat  with 
the  Vatican  effectively  subverts  religious 
liberty  and  forces  public  schools  to  teach  the 
dogmas  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

In  the  United  States  a  bill  that  would  write 
a  Christian  amendment  into  the  Constitu- 
tion has  gained  tlie  backing  of  several  Con- 
gressmen. Sunday  laws  that  prohibit  "dese- 
cration of  the  Sabbatli"  are  forced  upon 
citizens. 

ClvU  Interference  with  conscience  Is.  of 
course,  not  a  monofxJy  of  Chrlslan  govern- 
ments. In  the  Sudan  the  Moslem  holy  day, 
Friday,  has  been  substituted  for  Sunday  w 
the  official  weekly  holiday.  A  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest  who  wn)te  a  circular  protesting 
the  government's  action  has  been  sentenced 
to  a  12-year  prison  term.  The  Burmese  Gov- 
ernment recently  made  Buddhism  the  state 
religion  and  passed  laws  that  forced  citizens 
to  observe  Buddhist  religious  observances  (» 
new  government  has  even  more  recently  re- 
scinded the  laws). 

These  Incidents  have  one  thing  In  common: 
In  one  way  or  anotlier  the  state  has  become 
involved — or  in  the  case  oS  the  Christian 
amendment,  IB  being  eoUdted  to  become  In- 
volved -In  support  ot  the  cause  of  ti»« 
churcli. 
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The  InTolvement  raises  certain  questions — 
^^th  I  shall  formulate  In  terms  common 
t»  Christian  traditions  and  answer  as  one 
irho  believes  that  the  Bible  Is  the  Word  of 
Ood.  Di<l  Ood  give  the  state  the  responsi- 
bility of  regulating  man's  relationship  to 
Ood?  Should  religion  be  legislated  by  civil 
codes?  Is  worship  a  matter  of  indivldaal 
conscience?  Will  God  accept  obedience 
forced  by  law?  Is  He  satisfied  with  outward 
conformity  where  Inward  piety  is  lacking? 

Supporters  of  religious  legislation  Justify 
their  position  In  various  ways.  "The  ques- 
tion has  been  raised."  says  the  Catholic  Kn- 
cyclopedla.  "whether  It  be  lawful  for  the 
church,  not  merely  to  sentence  a  delinquent 
to  physical  penalties,  but  itself  to  inflict 
these  penalties.  As  to  this,  it  Is  sufficient 
to  note  that  the  right  of  the  church  to  in- 
foke  the  aid  of  the  civil  power  to  execute  her 
sentences  Is  expressly  asserted  by  Boniface 
Vm    in    the    Bull    'Unam    Sanctam.' " » 

A  resolution  of  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance, 
t  Protestant  organization,  gives  this  reason 
for  their  pushing  Sunday  legislation:  "Mind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  the  Creator  of  Life  has  so 
dlre<:ted  our  ways  for  the  best  interests  of 
man  and  for  the  glory  of  God.  we  are  mind- 
ful that  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  Day 
U  the  command  of  God."  On  this  basis 
church  members  are  urged  to  "give  encour- 
sgement  to  the  enactment  of  such  legisla- 
tion ss  will  protect  the  Lord's  Day  from  com- 
mercialism." 

The  Alliance  calls  objections  of  clergymen 
and  other  Chnstlan  leaders  to  religious  legis- 
lation "real  cause  for  alarm." 

"There  Is  a  small  number  of  ministers 
and  other  Christian  leaders  who  •  •  •  feel 
that  we  do  not  have  the  right  to  impose  our 
day  of  worship  upon  another,"  writes  the 
editor  of  the  Lord's  Day  Leader,  voice  ot  the 
Alliance.  "They  state  that  the  observance 
of  worship  Is  a  matter  of  conscience  and 
should  Ije  left  to  our  conscience.  This  group 
within  the  CThurch,  even  thou^  it  Is  small, 
lives  real  cause  for  alarm  •  •  •." 

It  Is  my  conviction,  on  the  contrary,  that 
backers,  not  oppoeers,  of  religious  legislation 
give  "real  cause  for  alarm."  They  give  cause 
lor  alarm  not  only  because  of  the  sorry  rec- 
ord erf  persecution  written  by  men  attempt- 
ing to  conscript  citizens  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  by  legislated  religion  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  Ignorance  of  basic  principles  of 
the  kingdom  revealed  by  their  activity. 
Tlioee  mindful  that  "the  Crcat<»-  of  Life  has 
so  directed  our  ways  for  the  best  Interests 
of  man  and  for  the  glory  of  God"  should  re- 
member, first,  that  the  Creator  made  man 
Just  as  free  to  disobey  His  precepts  as  to 
keep  them. 

Man  was  not  created  a  robot,  his  mind 
an  electrical  circuit  wired  to  respond  to 
ciphers  In  a  prepunched  card.  He  was  made 
s  creature  of  will,  able  to  obey  or  disobey 
by  exercise  of  his  choice.  The  capacity  to 
rebel  as  well  as  to  love  was  made  his.  Be 
who  by  civil  law  denies  man  his  choice  to 
disobey  God's  will — or  what  he  thinks  Is 
God's  will — denies  man  a  right  given  him  by 
his  Creator.  Denies  him,  moreover,  exercise 
of  a  facxilty  built  Into  his  very  being — his 
will. 

When  clvU  government  forces  conformity 
to  God's  will,  does  God  accept  the  forced 
allegiance?  No.  Ilxe  religious  zealot  can 
"get  on"  a  man,  dig  In  legal  spiirs,  and  ride 
him  to  the  altar,  but  when  he  gets  him  there 
he  will  find  that  God  will  accept  neither  the 
man  ridden  nor  the  rider.  For  both  fall  to 
bring  to  the  altar  that  which  Is  Indispensable 
for  aooeptanoe — loving  obedience  that  Is  the 
consequence  of  free  choice. 

God  Is  love  and  will  accept  odIj  that  obedi- 
ence that  springs  from  love.    Adam  was  not 
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created  able  to  say  only,  "I  love  you.  I  love 
you.  I  love  you,  I  love."  Be  could  also  say, 
"I  hate  you,  I  hate  you,  I  hate  you.  I  hate." 
Ijove  can  be  appreciated  only  where  the  capa- 
city to  be  unloving  exists.  The  capacity  of 
TTT^"  both  to  hate  and  to  love  Is  Itself  strong 
argimient  that  the  nature  of  God  precludes 
acceptance  of  forced  allegiance. 

Further  support  for  this  conclusion  is 
found  In  the  Scriptural  account  of  Adam 
and  the  fall.  Adam  was  told  that  he  could 
eat  of  every  tree  in  the  garden  except  one. 
Access  to  the  forbidden  tree  was  not  denied 
him;  no  prefabricated  mental  block  Inhibited 
his  appetite.  Rather  the  tree  stood  as  a  test 
of  voluntary  allegiance  and  love.  He  could 
obey  or  disobey.  So  long  as  he  exercised  his 
choice  not  to  eait  of  Its  fruit,  so  long  as  love 
for  God  produced  voltmtary  obedience,  his 
worship  was  acceptable.  Allegiance  forced 
by  either  church  or  state  Is  unacceptable  to 
God. 

The  futility  of  forced  allegiance  is  demon- 
strated also  by  the  nature  of  the  law  of  God. 
This  law,  a  transcript  of  God's  character, 
witnesses  that  outward  conformity  Is  worth- 
less, for  it  touches  not  only  the  outward  acts 
of  man,  as  do  hvunan  laws,  but  also  man's 
motives  and  desires,  which  himaan  laws  can- 
not do.  Explaining  the  penetrating  dimen- 
sions of  the  law,  Christ  said  to  those  giving 
Upservlce  to  Its  letter:  "Ye  have  heard  that 
It  was  said  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt 
not  kUl;  and  whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be 
in  danger  of  the  Judgment:  but  I  say  unto 
you.  That  whosoever  is  angry  with  his 
brother  without  a  cause  shall  be  in  danger 
of  the  Judgment.  •   •    • 

"Ye  have  heard  that  It  was  said  by  them 
of  old  time,  TTiou  shall  not  commit  adultery: 
but  I  say  unto  you.  That  whosoever  looketh 
on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her  hath  committed 
adultery  with   her  already   in   his  heart." 

The  scribes  and  Pharisees  were  noted  for 
outward  jriety  unmatched  by  Inward  charity. 
Men  saw  their  pious  kx^u  and  fine  dress. 
Christ  looked  Into  their  blighted  Interiors 
and  pronoxmced  them  "whlted  sepulchers, 
•  •  •  full  of  dead  men's  bones."  "Except 
your  righteousness  shall  exceed  the  right- 
eousness of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  [have 
an  Inward  dimension],  ye  shall  in  no  case 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  He  warned. 

What  else  but  outward  conformity  can 
state-enforced  morality  produce?  It  cannot 
change  hearts;  all  it  can  do  is  change  acts; 
and  it  Is  out  of  the  heart  that  worship  ac- 
ceptable to  God  mtist  come. 

After  having  made  man  free  to  sin,  that 
the  Internal  principle  of  love  might  work 
Itself  out  In  acts  of  righteousness  \mhln- 
dered  by  force — after  having  made  man  thus, 
has  God  given  to  any  himian  authority  the 
right  to  take  away  that  freedom?  He  has 
commanded  all  men  everywhere  to  worship 
Him  and  to  obey  His  precepts,  but  has  He 
ever  authorized  any  man  or  set  of  men  to 
compel  others  to  worship  Him?  Has  he  com- 
manded men  to  observe  the  outward  conven- 
tions of  worship  without  the  Inward  com- 
pulsion of  love?  Quite  the  contrary;  He  has 
described  such  outward  show  as  "sounding 
brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

Human  legislation  can  never  produce  ac- 
ceptable obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  for  the 
law  of  God  touches  belief  and  motive  whUe 
civil  law  can  only  regulate  acts.  The  very 
nattire  of  the  law  of  God  bears  testimony  to 
the  futility  of  forced  allegiance. 

Further  evidence  against  God's  acceptance 
of  legislated  religion  Is  found  in  the  meaning 
of  Calvary.  Calvary  might  be  described  as 
the  testing  ground  of  the  universe.  There 
Lucifer's  Initial  accusation  against  God  was 
framed  as  a  hypothesis — God's  law  Is  unjust 
and  He  Himself  selfish — and  submitted  to 
experimentation.  To  demonstrate  the  eter- 
nal rlghteoTisnees  and  perpetuity  of  His  law, 
God  paid  the  penalty  for  Its  transgression. 
There  at  ground  zero,  when  the  countdown 


of  the  ages  had  reached  its  end,  the  Son  of 
God  allowed  wicked  men  to  trigger  the  cruel 
device  we  call  Calvary.  To  Interrupt  the 
chain  reaction  of  sin,  to  stop  Its  deadly  radia- 
tion, He  gave  His  life. 

The  deadly  fallout  of  sin  had  written  death 
on  every  nerve,  every  tissue,  every  cell  of  our 
bodies.  "As  by  one  man  sin  entered  Into  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin;  and  so  death  passed 
upon  all  men"  (Romans  6:  12).  Sin  had 
built  up  in  Intensity  until  it  became  a  criti- 
cal nmss  at  Calvary.  But  the  Son  of  God 
threw  His  own  body  across  the  fury  of  its 
chain  reaction  and  forever  broke  Its  power. 

Until  Calvary,  some  in  God's  creation  wM^e 
confused  by  Satan's  claims,  by  his  attacks  on 
the  government  of  God  and  the  constitution 
of  heaven.  Law  was  a  restriction  on  liberty — ■ 
law  must  be  abolished.  Everyone  shovild  be 
free  to  live  as  he  pleased.  But  at  Calvary 
the  destructive  power  of  even  an  atom  of 
sin — transgression  of  the  law  (I  Jcdui  3:4)  — 
was  forever  demonstrated.  The  immutability 
of  the  law  was  settled.  There  it  was  shown 
that  with  Its  existence  is  bound  up  the  hap- 
piness of  all  the  beings  He  has  created. 
There  the  Son  of  God  paid  man's  penalty — 
"God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself." 

Having  compared  the  wages  of  sin  and 
obedience,  death  and  life,  the  claims  of  God 
and  the  claims  of  Lucifer,  having  seen  at  Cal- 
vary the  magnitude  of  God's  love  contrasted 
with  the  malignancy  of  Lucifer's  hate,  mil- 
lions have  given,  and  yet  give,  the  product  of 
free  wills  freely  exercised — the  voluntary  al- 
legiance of  love  that  alone  can  delight  the 
heart  of  God. 

Calvary  Is  a  scribe  In  the  hand  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  tracing  the  principles  of  God's  law 
upon  the  conscience  and  producing  obedience 
that  is  the  consequence  of  internal  principle. 
Without  this  Inward  scribing,  efforts  to  keep 
the  law  are  useless.  No  human  legislation 
can  produce  it.  for  human  laws  touch  only 
the  actions  of  man  as  distinguished  from 
belief;  and  as  we  have  noted.  God  will  accept 
acts  of  righteousness  only  when  they  sprlzig 
from  inward  principle. 

To  force  men  by  dvll  law  to  serve  God  Is, 
then,  to  rob  Calvary  of  Its  beauty,  of  Its 
meaning,  of  its  power.  Of  Its  beauty:  "God 
so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  be- 
gotten Son";  of  Its  meaning:  "Whoeoever 
belleveth  in  Mm  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life";  of  Its  power:  "And  I,  If  I  be 
lifted  up  •  •  •."  said  Christ,  "will  draw  aU 
men  unto  me."  To  force  men  by  dvll  law  to 
serve  God  is  to  tear  down  the  cross,  sym.l>ol 
of  God's  Jiistice  and  mercy,  and  raise  In  Its 
place  the  carnal  legalism  of  man's  bigotry 
and  intolerance. 

In  the  ministry  and  teachings  of  Christ 
are  found  final  arguments  against  legislated 
religion,  most  significant  of  which  Is  His 
enunciation  on  the  respective  spheres  of 
church  and  state:  "Render  therefore  unto 
Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  His 
spiritual  kingdom  has  a  sphere;  civil  govern- 
ment has  a  sphere.  Rulers  are  "ordained  of 
God"  and  are  to  be  obeyed  In  their  sphere; 
that  is,  when  their  legislation  is  confined  to 
the  legitimate  concerns  of  clvU  goverrunent. 
Should  their  legislation  contravene  the  com- 
mands of  God,  then,  "We  ought  to  obey  God 
rather  than  men"  (Acts  5 :  29 ) . 

Christ  taught  that  all  men  are  brothers, 
sons  of  cxic  Father,  and  therefore  equal  be^ 
fore  the  law — equal  In  dvll  rights.  Rulers 
are  servants  of  their  fellow  dtizens,  chosen 
under  Gkxl  to  protect  their  fellow  men  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rights — one  of  which  Is 
to  disobey  the  law  of  Ood  U  they  desire  and. 
ultimately,  to  sufTar  the  conaequenoaa.  The 
civil  power  of  artiltnry  force  Is  to  oompM 
men  who  will  ms^  te  rtghteous  to  he  at  least 
dvU.  that  mea  may  live  tofsther  In  peao* 
and  quletnc 
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The  church,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the 
mission  of  changing  wicked  men  by  Ita 
wttnees  of  love  into  righteous  men  who  re- 
flect the  character  of  Christ.  The  state 
compels  men  to  refrain  from  crime — steal- 
ing, murder,  perjury,  adultery — for  only  when 
laws  against  such  are  obeyed  can  men  live 
together  In  peace  and  harmony.  Men  who 
defy  these  laws  are.  In  civilized  societies, 
confined  or  executed.  The  church  by  the 
'•sword  of  the  Spirit,"  the  "compulsion'*  of 
love,  causes  men  to  refrain  from  sin,  brings 
them  Into  harmony  with  the  very  spirit  of 
God's  law — Thou  shalt  not  covet  (which 
precedes  stealing)  thou  shalt  not  hate 
(which  preceds  murder*,  thou  shalt  not 
look  upon  a  woman  lustfully  (which  pre- 
cedes adultery) — in  essence  makes  them  able 
to  "love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  " 

It  is  evident  that  the  freedom  Christ 
brings  Is  not  freedom  from  His  law.  but  from 
its  penalty;  not  license  to  transgress  It,  but 
freedom  to  keep  It.  True  freednm  Is  to  live 
in  harmony  with  God's  will  aa  expressed 
In  His  law.  Fittingly,  that  law  Is  called  a 
law  Of  liberty,  for  obedience  to  It  means  lib- 
erty from  sin,  guilt,  death.  The  psalmist 
could  sing:  "I  will  walk  at  liberty:  for  I 
seeK  Thy  precept-s"  i  P.salms  119:  45  >  .  It  is 
the  work  of  the  church  to  make  men  free  In 
a  sense  the  state  cannot 

Nowhere  does  Christ  teach  that  the  state 
Is  given  responsibility  for  regulating  man's 
relationship  to  Qod.  The  state  shares  with 
the  church  the  responsibility  of  regulating 
man's  relationship  to  man.  The  Ten  Com- 
mandments themselves  are  divided  Into  two 
tables,  as  if  to  emphasize  the  demarcation: 
the  first  four  regtilate  man's  relationship  to 
his  Creator  (thou  shalt  not  worship  other 
gods,  blaspheme,  make  graven  images,  break 
the  Sabbath  i :  the  last  six  regulate  man's  re- 
lationship to  his  fellow  man  (thou  shalt 
honor  thy  father  and  mother,  thou  shalt 
not  kill,  steal,  lie  i .  Roger  Williams,  among 
others,  recognized  this  distinction  between 
the  two  tables  and  urged  it  as  reason  for 
separation  of  church  and  state  in  America. 
It  was  his  contemporaries  who,  lacking  his 
Insight,  wrote  civil  laws  concerning  Sabbath- 
breaking,  blasphemy,  and  other  "sins,"  some 
of  which  are  still  retained  on  our  civil  sCbtute 
books. 

Christ  taught  that  the  tares  (the  wicked) 
are  to  grow  with  the  wheat  (the  righteous) 
until  the  harvest  (the  Judgment) .  Then  God 
will  send  His  angels  to  gather  out  the  taree 
and  burn  them.  The  work  of  separation  Is 
not  entrusted  to  man.  The  reason  for  deny- 
ing man  this  work  Is  evident:  man,  who  can- 
not see  the  heart,  would  by  arbitrary  force 
uproot  the  wheat  also. 

In  particular,  Christ  taught  that  His  king- 
dom could  not  be  advanced  by  force.  When 
Peter  sought  to  defend  his  Master  by  the 
sword,  Jesus  pointed  to  His  Father  as  the 
Christian's  only  source  of  power.  "Put  up 
agsdn  thy  sword  Into  his  place:  for  all  they 
that  take  the  sword  (In  religious  matters) 
shall  perish  with  the  sword" 

Arraigned  before  Pilate.  Christ  pointed  out 
that  the  nature  of  His  kingdom  made  re- 
course to  force  Impossible.  He  said,  "My 
klndom  Is  not  of  this  world:  if  My  kingdom 
were  of  this  world,  then  would  My  servants 
fight."  Every  civil  law  has  the  power  of  the 
sword  behind  it.  If  the  state  has  the  right 
to  make  a  law.  It  has  the  right  to  enforce 
It.  Here  Christ  taught  plainly  that  even  In 
defense  of  His  life.  His  disciples  could  not 
use  force. 

In  denying  the  church  the  use  of  the  power 
of  the  sword,  Jesus,  In  effect,  forbade  the 
church  to  ask  for  laws  enforcing  religious 
beliefs  and  practices.  Paul  understood  this 
when  he  said,  "The  weapons  of  our  warfare 
are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to 
the  pulling  down  of  strongholds."  If  Chris- 
tians are  still  followers  of  Christ  and  if  the 
church  Ls  still  an  organization  of  Christians, 
then  surely  It  Is  time  for  the  church  to  re- 


view her  arsenal  and  discard  a  few  unau- 
thorized weapons  picked  up  off  the  wrong 
stockpile  sometime  during  the  centuries. 

Why  did  Ood  not  seek  the  use  of  civil 
power  to  enforce  His  law?  The  answer  Is 
plain:  For  the  same  reason  He  did  not  force 
obedience  to  His  law  by  creating  man  In- 
capable of  transgression.  Forced  obedience 
Is  worthless;  only  the  service  of  love  can  b« 
accepted  by  a  God  of  love.  Compulsion  by 
civil  goverrunent  could  no  more  please  Him 
than  compulsion  by  spiritual  government. 
By  what  logic  could  we  conclude  that  God 
would  accept  obedience  forced  by  civil  gov- 
ernment when  He  would  not  accept  obedi- 
ence forced  by  His  own? 

Since  God  made  man  Just  as  free  to  dis- 
obey His  precepts  as  to  keep  them,  since  the 
law  of  God  cannot  be  siitlsfled  by  outward 
conformity,  and  since  outward  conformity  is 
all  civil  legislation  can  produce,  I  believe 
Christians  can  best  advance  the  kingdom  of 
Ood  by  seeking  to  write  Its  principles  on  the 
hearts  of  men  rather  than  in  the  legal  code 
of  the  state.  To  legislate  religion  is  to  dene- 
gate  the  character  of  Ood,  reduce  His  law 
to  the  dimension  of  the  letter,  rob  Calvary  of 
its  beauty,  meaning,  and  power  as  the  sym- 
bol of  voluntary  love,  and  contravene  the 
clear  and  explicit  teaching  of  the  Son  of 
God. 

The  early  church,  strong  only  in  the  power 
of  God,  triumphed  grandly  even  over  the 
opposing  forces  of  false  religions  upheld  by 
the  state  Only  when  she  allied  herself 
with  the  state,  seeking  Its  aid.  did  she  deny 
her  Lord,  lose  her  power,  and  darken  the 
world   Into  a  night  of  a  thousand  years. 
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IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  frcMn  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  of  July  19,  1964: 
A  Man  Adjttsted  to  a  Big  Job;  Conversa- 
tion WrrH  Hoover 

(By  Jerry  O'Leary,  Jr.) 

In  the  40  years  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  been 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, a  rather  severe  and  remote  Image 
has  grown  up  around  the  man  who  Is  the 
symbol  of  the  war  against  criminals,  subver- 
sives, and  spies. 

Unrelenting  though  he  is  against  the  ene- 
mies of  law  and  the  Republic,  Mr.  Hoover, 
outside  his  office.  Is  an  affable,  outgoing  man 
with  a  gift  of  nearly  total  recall  about  the 
events  and  adventures  of  his  life. 

It  would  be  vacuous  to  believe  Mr.  Hoover 
does  not  have  a  deep  awareness  of  his  role 
In  America  today.  He  Is  certainly  aware  that 
millions  regard  him  as  the  epitome  of  the 
majesty  of  the  law  and  the  incorruptible 
chief  of  the  ubiquitous,  efficient  FBI.  He  U 
virtually  a  father-image. 

THE    MAN    IN    RELAXATION 

Pace  to  face  to  the  man  in  relaxation,  he 
is  more  like  the  uncle  who  is  comfortably  well 
off,  if  not  rich;  who  remembers  everybody's 
birthday;  who  steps  In  to  handle  all  the 
family  crises  and  who  enjoys  life  In  the 
Victorian  tradition. 

At  69  and  apparently  slated  to  be  Director 
of  the  FBI  as  long  as  he  wants  to  be,  Mr 


Hoover    Is    the    picture    of    vigorous   health 
looking  and  feeling  at  least  20  years  youncw 

"I'm  getting  ready  to  go  to  the  La  Jou^ 
Medical  Clinic  in  La  JoUa.  Calif.,  soon  foe 
the  physical  examination  I  take  there  every 
year,"  he  said.  "I  got  a  better  reading  un 
year  than  I  did  the  year  before  that." 

Today  he  stands  6  feet  tall,  exceedingly 
erect,  with  a  barrel-chest  build  and  slim  Icgi 
reminiscent  of  Babe  Ruth.  There  is  ttui 
only  a  suggestion  of  gray  at  the  temples 
of  his  dark  hair.  His  face  is  full  and  florid. 
He  wears  eyeglasses  for  reading. 

His  mind  Is  unquestionably  as  sharp  aa  It 
was  the  day  he  took  over  the  FBI  in  May 
1924.  He  does  less  traveling  now  became 
his  world-renowned  organization  has  grown 
so  large  that  administrative  duties  tie  him 
to  his  desk 

LIVES   IN   ROCK  CREEK  PARK 

Mr.  Hoover,  who  has  never  married,  lives 
In  a  relatively  modest  house  on  the  western 
slope  of  Rock  Creek  Park.  His  cooldng  and 
cleaning  are  taken  care  of  by  a  housekeeper 
who  has  been  with  him  tor  more  than  13 
years. 

An  ordinary  day  In  the  life  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  Is  likely  to  follow  long  set  patterns. 
He  is  up  t>efore  7  a.m..  more  often  than  not 
Interrupted  by  at  least  several  calls  from  ont 
of  his  assistants  on  a  case  In  the  "hot" 
category. 

He  is  likely  to  make  or  receive  more  calls 
before  and  during  breakfast  which.  Invar- 
ably,  consists  of  fruit,  bacon,  toast,  eggs, 
and  coffee. 

"The  dogs,  G.  Boy  and  Butch,  cairn  ter- 
riers, get  most  of  the  bacon."  Mr.  Hoover 
said. 

The  FBI  chauffeur  picks  him  up  by  8  a.m. 
and  he  always  stops  by  to  call  for  Associate 
FBI  Director  Clyde  A.  Tolson  on  the  way 
downtown. 

The  two  old  friends.  If  the  day  is  clement, 
get  out  somewhere  near  the  White  House 
and  walk  the  rest  of  the  way  to  the  FBI 
headquarters  at  Ninth  Street  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW. 

Do  many  people  recognize  him  or  stop 
him  on  the  street? 

"Not  too  many. "  said  Mr.  Hoover.  "There 
Is  one  old  fellow  who  pops  out  of  the  bushci 
sometimes  when  I  walk  by.  He's  been  doing 
it  for  years.  They  can's  seem  to  keep  him 
in  Galllnger  (District  General  Hospital). 
He's  "harmless  enough.  Insists  that  he  baa 
to  see  me.  I  told  him  the  first  time  tbat  I 
refuse  to  discuss  business  anywhere  but  In 
my  office.     Now  I  Just  pay  him  no  heed." 

In  his  flfth-floor  office  overlooking  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  Mr.  Hoover  embarks  on  a 
busy  round  of  conferences  with  his  sub- 
ordinates. They  address  him  according  to 
their  station  or  length  of  acquaintanceship. 

To  the  vast  majority,  he  is  "Mr.  Hoover.' 
The  10  assistant  directors,  the  two  assistants 
to  the  directors,  and  the  associate  director 
Invariably  call  him  "Boss,"  a  habit  that 
spreads  to  the  56  field  offices  where  the  eipe- 
claJ  agents  In  turn  always  call  their  special 
agent  In  charge  "Boss,"  too. 

A    MATTER   OF   NOMENCLATURE 

"My  cl>«e  old  friends  always  call  me 
Edgar,"  Mr.  Hoover  said.  "I've  never  used  the 
'John'  and  I  dont  even  like  'J.  Ed^ar  Hoover" 
aa  a  signature.  It  sounds  affected.  I  adopted 
that  signature  many  years  ago  because  of  aa 
incident  In  a  department  store  In  Washing- 
ton. 

'I  went  up  there  to  buy  a  coat  the  year 
Washington  won  the  pennant  ( 1933)  and  the 
weather  was  cold  for  the  World  Series.  I  bold 
them  to  charge  the  coat,  but  they  said,  'Mr. 
Hoover,  you  already  owe  us  WOO.'  " 

"I  told  them  I  did  not.  I  always  pay  my 
bills  the  first  day  of  every  month.  It  turned 
out  to  be  another  man  with  the  Identical 
name,  but  he  used  the  'John'  so  I  decided  to 
drop  It." 

No  m.itter  what  he  Is  called,  there  is  no 
question  who  is  '  a.>ss."     At  the  FBI.  it  Is  » 


fact  of  life  that  Mr.  Hoover  knows  every  de- 
♦^  o(f  the  or»anlmtlon  and  makes  all  the 
-^tor  decl«lon«.  He  la  a  stickler  in  Irr*- 
ppoachable  conduct,  physical  fitness,  devo- 
tion to  duty,  and  adherence  to  the  tried-and- 
true  procedures  he  has  insUUed  at  the  Bu- 
j«AU  over  the  years. 

There  are  many  myths  extant  about  the 
fBI,  one  being  that  they  wear  almost  a 
"uniform"  of  narrow-brim  hat,  white  shirt, 
dark  suit,  and  well-shlned  shoes.  The  fact 
la,  this  is  the  "dress"  uniform  only.  Working 
to,  assignment,  whether  It  be  the  surveillance 
at  spy  suspects  or  searching  the  swamps  of 
Itlaslssippi  for  a  missing  kidnap  victim.  FBI 
agents  dreas  foe  utility  or  to  blend  Into  the 
background. 

ON  PHTBICAL  nTNKSB 

There  are  tall  agents  and  short  agents  and 
It  is  a  little  known  fact  that  there  are  Negro 
iigents.  But  as  long  as  Mr.  Hoover  is  around 
there  are  going  to  be  very  few  fat  agents. 
He  himself  rarely  gets  down  to  the  gym  for  a 
ir«ekly  workout  any  more,  but  everyone  else 
does. 

A  man  who  enjoys  good  food  himself,  Mr. 
Hoover  has  no  objection  to  trenchermen 
among  his  agents,  but  they  are  required  to 
work  it  off.  Overindulgence  at  another  sort 
can  bring  summary  dismissal.  FBI  agents, 
contrary  to  pc^ular  belief,  will  have  a  drink 
before  dinner  as  does  the  "Boss"  himself, 
but  haUtual  intemperance  makes  for  a  short 
career  in  the  FBI. 

So  doea  ^rAnrmti,  Ineptitude,  untruthful- 
ness, or  Blov«nly  behavior.  The  FBI  Is  a 
quasi-military  organlEatlon  in  which  orders 
are  given  with  (tiap«tcfa:  with  the  expectation 
they  wUl  b«  oarrtod  out  with  speed. 

For  many  y«ara.  Mr.  HooTer  has  made  It 
a  habtt  to  have  hts  light  lunch  in  a  hotel 
dining  room.  His  ordering  yarles  little  and 
be  is  accustomed  to  having  the  same  Cuban 
waiter.  Mr.  Hoover  calls  him  "Fidel"  to  set 
the  special  Jesting  pattern  between  a  man 
and  his  favorite  waiter. 

HIS    BTTST    SCHB>m^ 

Back  St  the  ofllce,  Mr.  Hoover  returns  to 
his  busy  schedule  of  receiving  visitors,  read- 
ing reports,  issuing  orders,  and  supervlsmg 
bis  farflung  organization. 

A  windy,  poorly  written  report  Is  Invar- 
iably botmced  back  to  the  writer  with  a  pithy 
comment  scrawled  across  the  pages.  He 
likes  precise  reports  in  short  sentences.  A 
speech  draft  la  taken  home  to  be  worked  and 
reworked  Into  words  recognizable  anywhere 
as  Hoover's. 

His  aids  keep  blm  well  insulated  against 
the  legion  of  crackpots  who  think  they  have 
Important  buslneos   to  dlscxiss  with   him. 

The  legitimate  mall,  o*  cotu^e.  Is  routed 
much  in  the  manner  It  is  In  any  well-run 
organization.  The  FBI  hums  busily  and  effi- 
ciently with  Hoover-inaugurated  procedtires. 
Bvery  letter  Is  answered  and  Mr.  Hoover  may 
well  be  the  moet  Indefatigable  letter  signer 
In  Washington. 

There  are  hot  lines  on  his  desk  and  at 
his  home  to  the  White  House.  There  is  a 
shortwave  radio  In  his  car.  Bven  on  trips, 
he  Is  never  away  from  his  life's  work. 

USS   TRAVELING    NOW 

Mr.  Hoover  said  he  hasn't  been  able  to 
travel  as  much  now  as  he  once  did  because 
the  pressure  of  the  FBI's  mission  is  steadily 
Increasing.  When  he  can  get  away,  he  likes 
to  go  to  Aqueduct  or  one  of  the  racetracks 
In  the  New  York  area  where  he  comports 
himself  as  a  93  bettor.  He  llkee  the  Joke 
about  the  man  who  said  he  hoped  to  break 
even  at  the  track  today  because  he  needed 
the  money. 

A  typical  day  at  the  FBI  ends  for  Mr. 
Hoover  at  about  7  pjn.  Few  employees  leave 
before  "The  Boas"  does  and  It  Is  one  of  the 
miracles  of  Waahington  life,  not  dissimilar 
to  the  "Jungle  telegraph."  how  his  depart\ire 
time  racea  through  the  biUldlng. 

On  an  evening  when  he  has  no  engage- 
menta,  ICr.  Hoover   dinea   at   home,   more 
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often  than  not  with  a  guest  or  two.  If  he  la 
alone,  he  may  read  or  watch  television  until 
after  the  11  o'clock  news.  . 

"I  read  four  newspapers  a  day."  Mr. 
Hoover  said.  "The  Star,  the  Washington 
News,  the  New  York  Journal-American,  and 
the  Dally  News."  The  boys  send  me  clip- 
pings from  other  papers  of  stories  about 
matters  of  Interest  to  the  FBI. 

"The  books  I  like  are  old  friends  to  me. 
I  love  to  read  the  poems  of  Service  and  Kip- 
ling. I  watch  television  to  relax  so  I  avoid 
the  heavy,  psychological  dramas.  My  fa- 
vorite programs  are  the  comedians.  Red 
Skelton  and  J8u;k  Bermy.  or  the  westerns 
where  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  the  out- 
come." J.  Edgar  Hoover  never,  ever  watches 
a  detective  program  on  television.  He  dis- 
misses them  as  too  far  fetched  to  be  worth 
the  time. 

SOME  ADVENTURES 

If  Mr.  Hoover  were  a  man  given  to  intro- 
spection, he  might  like  to  roam  in  the  past 
a  bit  and  I  asked  him  about  a  few  of  his 
adventures.  Alvln  Karpls,  the  notorious 
gangster  and  kidnaper,  for  Instance. 

"Yes."  he  said,  "He's  still  alive  In  Federal 
prison.  I  recall  that  I  was  stunmoned  to 
tlie  Hill  the  day  word  reached  me  that  we 
had  him  spotted  In  New  Orleans.  Karpls 
used  to  call  and  write  to  me  during  the  man- 
hunt, asking  if  I  was  man  enough  to  come 
after  him  myself  and  I  was  terribly  anxious 
to  get  down  to  New  Orleans  to  meet  the 
challenge. 

"But  there  I  was  at  Capitol  Hill  and  Sen- 
ator McKellar,  of  Tennessee,  was  harrassing 
me  about  something  over  which  hie  wishes 
and  mine  had  tangled.  He  accused  me  of 
Bitting  here  in  Washington  and  taking  credit 
for  all  the  captures  we  were  making  during 
that  period. 

"I  wanted  more  than  anjrthlng  else  In 
the  world  to  get  out  of  that  room  and  get 
down  to  New  Orleans,  but  I  had  to  be  cour- 
teous. And  I  couldnt  tell  him  about  Karpls. 
So  I  Just  waited  until  he  was  finished  with 
me. 

"I  hurried  to  New  Orleans  and  took  up 
watch  outside  the  apartment  where  Karpls 
was  hiding.  We  were  ready  when  he  came 
out  and  as  soon  as  he  sat  in  the  driver's 
seat  of  his  car.  I  shoved  my  pistol  against 
his  ear. 

"  'Well.  I  guess  you've  got  me,"  he  said. 
Later  we  found  a  couple  of  rifles  In  the  car. 
I  remember  that  nobody  had  handcuffs  so 
we  had  to  use  an  agent's  necktie  to  secure  his 
hands.     I  still  have  that  tie  as  a  souvenir." 

(Everybody  has  handcuffs  with  them  now 
when  the  FBI  goes  out  to  make  an  arrest.) 

THE  BRUNITTE  ARRIST 

Mr.  Hoover  also  recalled  a  case  which  re- 
sulted in  another  FBI  ironclad  rule.  It 
was  the  arrest  in  New  York  of  a  criminal 
named  Harry  Brunette. 

"After  we  arrested  him."  Mr.  Hoover  re- 
called. "I  asked  Bnmette  why  his  upper 
lip  was  swollen.  He  said  one  of  your  men 
hit  me.  I  told  him  I  guessed  he  deserved  it. 
When  we  got  him  to  Jail,  we  checked  his  Up 
and  found  he  had  a  $100  blU  tucked  up  there. 
Now  we  search  them  from  tip  to  toe  as  soon 
as  the  arrest  Is  made." 

Mr.  Hoover  very  early  in  his  career  made 
two  rules  from  which  the  Bureau  does  not 
vary.  If  there  U  to  be  a  raid  or-a  dangerous 
arrest  to  be  made,  the  ranking  agent  on  the 
scene  always  leads  the  foray  In  person.  He 
also  made  the  unchanging  rule  that  no  Indi- 
vidual FBI  man  is  ever  publicly  credited  with 
a  case  that  hundreds  may  have  worked  on. 

"To  this  day,  I  have  never  disclosed  the 
names  of  the  three  agents  who  shot  John  Dil- 
linger  to  death  when  he  went  for  his  gun 
near  the  Biograph  Theater  in  Chicago."  Mr. 
Hoover  said.  "One  of  them  is  dead.  One  has 
retired  and  one  Is  still  on  duty  with  the 
Bureau.  Don't  pay  any  attention  to  those 
stories  that  come  out  from  time  to  time. 
Sometimes  it  seems  that  at  least  60  men  must 
have  been  the  ones  who  killed  DilUnger.'* 


Mr.  Hoover  said  he  knew  i}erK>nally  many 
of  the  criminals  who  have  gotten  their  come- 
uppance from  the  FBI.  One  of  these  was  the 
well-known  rogue  Gaston  B.  Means  who  was 
actually  an  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion that  Mr.  Hoover  took  over  when  it  was 
a  hapless  organization  of  political  appointees. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  dismiss  Means. 
When  Means  was  convicted  of  bilking  the 
late  Mrs.  Evaljm  Walsh  McLean  of  money  in 
the  false  hope  of  obtaining  release  of  the  kid- 
naped Lindbergh  baby,  Mr.  Hoover  was  in  the 
courtroom  to  see  Means  safely  off  to  prison. 

AGENTS     TOTAL     S.SOO 

There  were  only  900  Mnployees  when  Mr. 
Hoover  took  the  reins  at  the  FBI  in  1924  with 
the  right  he  demanded  and  got  to  run  it 
without  political  interference.  Today  there 
are  nearly  6,300  agents,  all  handplcked  and 
intelligent  career  investigators,  and  about 
8,000  other  j)ersonnel  of  all  kinds. 

This  vast  organization,  operating  within 
the  framework  of  the  Justice  Department,  re- 
quires more  time  than  the  Director  can 
readily  spare.  His  duties  have  cost  him  the 
afternoons  he  occasionally  spent  playing 
tennis  at  the  Columbia  Country  Club.  They 
keep  him  in  Washington,  when  he  would 
rather  be  in  the  field  with  agents. 

His  long-term  friendship  with  President 
Johnson  requires  his  presence  at  the  White 
House  often. 

"In  the  old  days,  I  used  to  see  Mr.  Johnson 
in  a  less  formal  way,"  Mr.  Hoover  said. 
"Often  I'd  go  to  his  hoiiss  to  dinner  and 
find  Sam  Baybvim  there.  It  was  a  place 
where  you  could  get  th«  best  chill  con  came 
and  the  best  mint  Julep  In  Washington." 

A    NATIVE    or    WA6HINCTON 

Mr.  Hoover  is  nnusual  among  Washington 
officialdom  in  od9  rsepect :  he  was  bom  here. 

"I  was  rateed  in  Southeast  Washington 
around  Seward  Square."  Mr.  Hoover  said. 
"There  aren't  many  people  around  today  who 
remember  that  my  nickname  in  those  days 
was  'Speed.'  I  was  captcdn  in  the  cadet  corps 
at  old  Central  High  School. 

"I  went  to  college  at  George  Washington 
University  at  night  and  if  I  had  a  son  today 
he  would  pay  his  way  through  school  Just  as 
I  did." 

Two  hours  with  J.  Edgar  Hoover  In  an  air- 
plane are  like  40  years  of  American  history. 
As  a  man  who  can  look  back  with  recognition 
on  the  American  scene  from  the  administra- 
tion of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Hoover  has 
known  virtually  every  prominent  person  to 
decorate  that  stage. 

Seemingly  mdeetructible,  be  is  a  warm, 
intensely  human  being,  who  enjoys  a  full  and 
satisfying  life.  Aside  from  his  responsibil- 
ities, he  is  relaxed.  Interested  and  likable. 
Away  from  the  office,  his  greatest  pastimtes 
are  a  good  meal,  a  trip  to  Sloan's  for  an 
auction,  the  pleastire  of  contemplating  his 
five  Whistlers  and  a  few  Frederic  Reming- 
tons that  hang  on  his  walls  at  home. 

In  his  70th  year,  he  Is  not  about  to  give 
up  any  of  his  standards  or  activities.  There 
are.  he  said,  too  many  things  left  to  do. 

"The  greatest  enemy,"  as  he  put  it.  "is 
time." 


Water,  Power,  and  California 


EIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or  cAijroBViA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21.  1964 
Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  Callfomlans  are  con- 
cerned about  water  and  power  because  of 
the  vital  role  these  commodities  have 
historically  played  in  the  development 
of  our  State. 
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The  Liberal  Democrat,  an  outstanding 
journal  of  public  opinion,  has  devoted 
two  recent  articles  by  its  legislative  cor- 
respondent. Keith  Murray,  to  this  gen- 
eral topic  area.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  in- 
clude these  remarks  in  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Liberal  Democrat.  May  1964] 
Thk  Legislative  Scene 
(By  Keith  Murray) 
Congressman  Phillip  Bittitok  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  on  March  5  he  voted 
for  a  resolution  on  the  assembly  floor  while 
he  waa  In  Washington — according  to  the 
assembly  Journal.  Worse,  had  he  still  been 
in  the  assembly  there  Is  little  doubt  he 
would  have  voted  "no."  The  resolution,  au- 
thored by  Assemblyman  Carley  Porter  and 
couched  In  motherhood  terms,  supported  the 
Kuchel  State's  water  right*  bill  (S.  1275). 
Only  waterwlse  Assemblymen  ZBerg,  Gar- 
rigus.  and  Davis,  and  a  suspicious  Assembly- 
man Petrls  opposed  It.  Other  liberals,  no 
doubt  bewildered,  abstained  or  assumed  that 
the  righteous-sounding  measure  was  OK. 
It  wasn't. 

The  Kuchel  bill,  roughly,  is  an  assertion  of 
the  supremacy  of  States  water  rights  over 
Federal  rlghta.  A  series  of  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  particularly  the  Pelton  Dam 
decision,  have  established  that  the  Federal 
Government  owns  the  rights  to  unappropri- 
ated water  originating  on  withdrawn  Federal 
lands  (e.g..  national  forest*).  Furthermore, 
the  Justice  Department  now  makes  a  broad 
claim  of  water  rlghU  In  the  area  originally 
obtained  under  the  treaty  that  ended  the 
war  with  Mexico.  A  bitter  controversy  has 
ensued,  and  there  have  been  tireless  efforts 
for  several  years  to  get  one  or  another  ver- 
sion of  the  present  Kuchel  bill  through 
Congress. 

The  Kuchel  bill  is  titled  "a  bill  to  clarify 
the  relationship  of  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  States  In  the  use  of  the 
waters  of  certain  streams."  This  Is  sancti- 
monious rubbish.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
been  clarifying  the  relation  in  favor  of  the 
Federal  Government — the  purpose  of  the  bill 
Is  to  overturn  those  decisions  In  favor  of 
the  States.  At  a  time  when  the  need  for 
comprehensive  Federal  water  and  power  de- 
velopment la  acute,  and  California  and  Ari- 
zona are  at  each  other's  throats,  the  bill 
would  fritter  away  Federal  authority.  For 
example,  private  water  rights  obtained  under 
State  law  would  prevail  in  national  forests, 
whether  obtained  before  or  after  the  Federal 
withdrawal  of  those  lands.  The  United 
States  would  be  precluded  from  reserving 
water  for  future  water  and  power  projects 
or  for  recreation  or  conservation.  The  bill 
probably  would  permit  one  State  to  veto  the 
export  of  water  in  a  multistate  project.  It 
certainly  would  subject  the  United  States  to 
crippling  litigation  in  order  to  secure  already 
established  water  rights  when  they  are 
needed  to  build  a  project. 

The  bill  strikes  hard  at  the  multiple-use 
concept  for  public  lands.  In  most  States, 
water  law  sharply  favors  private  uses  over 
public  ones.  As  an  example  of  what  might 
be  expected,  hundreds  of  claims  to  water 
rights  in  national  forests  were  filed  by  stock- 
men in  Arizona  during  1958  in  response  to 
a  favorable  water-rights  ruling.  Not  much 
has  been  said  about  the  eflect  on  public 
power,  but  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  at  the 
very  least,  States  could  veto  Federal  devel- 
opments on  intrastate  streams,  and  further 
Implications  may  lie  enormous 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  the  main  impetus 
behind  the  Kuchel  bill.  The  supporters  who 
parade  before  Senate  committee  hearings  are 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  farm 
biu-eau,  lumbermen's,  wool  growers'  and 
cattlemen's  associations,  and  the  like.  Many 
western  State  officials  have  been  enlisted  in 


the  campaign.  In  part,  this  Is  a  variant 
of  the  age-old  fight  to  wrest  away  control 
of  public  lands  for  private  exploitation.  But 
primarily  It  Is,  once  again,  the  large  corpo- 
rate landowners,  who  like  Federal  funds  but 
abhor  Federal  policies,  and  who  see  a  strong 
Federal  program  as  a  threat  to  their  baronial 
control  over  water  use.  In  California,  the 
theme  is.  Keep  the  State  water  project  free 
from  any  Federal  entanglements  (except 
money  I,  especially  the  abhorrent  southwest 
water  plan  The  motivation  is  obvious  at 
every  turn:  If  California  were  Integrated  into 
a  truly  comprehensive  stuithwestern  plan, 
the  barons  would  finally  be  brought  under 
acreage  limitation,  which  they  have  thus 
far  evaded  under  the  State  plan. 

Of  course,  proponents  of  the  Kuchel  bill 
claim  that  it  is  not  intended  to  interfere 
with  multistate-Federal  programs.  The 
Justice  Department  and  the  Brown  adminis- 
tration say  it  would  A  tlpoff  comes  from 
the  1961  Senate  hearings  on  a  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act.  TTiere  the  usual  array 
of  private  pleaders  so  larded  their  opposition 
to  that  bill  with  reference  to  States  water 
rights  as  to  make  It  perfectly  obvious  Uiat 
they  saw  States  rights  as  their  means  to 
queer  Federal  authority. 

It  is  difBcult  for  me  to  find  any  funda- 
mental difference  between  these  Wild  West 
States -righters  and  the  States-rlghters  of  the 
Deep  South.  Both  groups  cloak  their  nar- 
row self-interest  in  righteousness  and  the 
Constitution.  Both  groups  portray  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  a  bogeyman,  grasping  for 
new  and  unwarranted  powers.  Such  a  tack 
by  private  interest  is  to  be  expected,  but  it  ill 
fits  the  Democrats  who  have  taken  up  the 
battlecry  Incongruously,  during  recent 
Senate  hearings,  we  find  Atty.  Gen.  Stanley 
Mosk  testifying  straight  down  the  line  for 
the  Kuchel  bill;  at  the  same  hearings,  Abbott 
Goldberg.  Chief  Deputy  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Water  Resources,  testified  on  be- 
half of  Governor  Brown  against  the  bUl  In 
flat  contradiction  to  Mosk.  One  sentence  by 
Croldberg  sums  it  up:  "Although  the  need 
for  cherishing  the  Nation's  powers  seems 
clear  to  us,  there  is  not  one  word  In  S.  1275 
but  which  abridges  those  powers  and  encum- 
bers the  performance  of  national  functions." 
The  Kuchel  bill  has  little  chance  of  get- 
ting out  of  committee  this  year,  but  the 
forces  are  mounting.  Although  water  rights 
Is  a  ciunbersome  and  tedious  subject,  those 
who  care  about  resources  and  conservation 
can  ill  afford  to  ignore  this  fight.  Recently 
Pierre  SaUnger  has  been  making  noises  like 
he  nvay  take  a  States-rights  position  and 
challenge  Alan  Cranston  on  the  subject.  Try 
to  ignore  it  then. 

One  wonders  why  the  land  monopolists 
bother  with  such  elaborate  evasions  of  Fed- 
eral policy,  when  there  is  evidence  at  every 
hand  that  the  supposedly  all-powerful  Gov- 
ernment is  caving  in  and  compliantly  failing 
to  enforce  the  acreage-limitation  law. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  engaged  in 
signing  contracts  with  the  "Sacramento 
River  diverters"  after  20  years  of  futile  ne- 
gotiations. These  diverters  have  a  prior 
claim  to  some  of  the  Sacramento  flow,  plus  a 
supply  of  water  created  by  building  Shasta 
Dam.  The  Bureau  Is  offering  a  grossly  In- 
flated amount  of  water  to  settle  the  prior 
claim — estimated  to  be  at  least  6  acre-feet  of 
water  per  acre  annually,  or  more  than  double 
the  Central  Valley  project  average.  Further- 
more, this  apparently  amounts  to  a  water- 
rights  settlement,  so  that  the  diverters  could 
turn  around  awid  seU  the  exoeea  over  their 
needs.  Ballooning  the  water-rights  allot- 
ment correspondingly  diminishes  the  amount 
of  developed  water  to  be  supplied  under 
acreage  limitation  and  by  a  Utile  JuggUng  of 
water  supplies  within  the  Irrigation  districts, 
functional  evasion  of  the  acreage  law  will  be 
complete. 

There    Is    a    serious    question    of    whether 


a  Dixon-Yates  type  of  conflict  of  interest  wu 
involved  in  this  settlement.  Evidently  Bin«r 
F.  Bennett,  an  Eisenhower  solicitor  and  Un- 
dersecretary of  Interior,  represented  Sscn. 
mento  diverters  in  negotiations  with  ttie 
Interior  Department.  Reportedly  he  asked 
Interior  officials  for  permission  and  was  not 
refused  Conflict-of-interest  law  states  th«t 
a  former  Government  official  shall  be  per- 
manently  barred  from  representing  an  out- 
side Interest  where  the  Government  is  a  party 
in  any  matter  where  the  official  had  direcUy 
piu-ticlpated  as  an  employee.  Secretary 
Udall,  is  there  a  conflict  of  interest  here? 

Another  example  of  Government  submit- 
siveness  is  the  San  Luis  project,  where 
Southern  Pacific  owns  120.000  acres  checker- 
boarded  throughout  the  service  area.  In- 
terior is  preparing  a  request  for  appropria- 
tions to  build  a  water  distribution  and  drain- 
age  system.  Where  Is  any  effort  to  obtain  a 
recordable  contract  applying  acreage  limita- 
tion with  SP  before  a  system  is  built?  Fall- 
ing  in  this,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  SP  will  refuse  to  sign  and  sop  up  ground 
water  for  their  strategically  located  latUce- 
work  of  lands 

The  current  version  of  a  southwest  water 
plan  says,  "The  State  of  California  would 
be  the  marketing  agent  for  the  United  States 
for  water  conveyed  through  the  enlarged 
California  aqueduct  to  be  marketed  in  Cali- 
fornia "  Is  there  any  possible  doubt  that 
this  is  laying  the  groundwork  for  whole- 
sale evasion  of  acreage  limitation  in  the 
pattern  of  the  Joint  Federal-State  San  Lull 
contract? 

Paced  with  constant  massive  pressures, 
Interior  Secretary  Udall  obviously  has  capitu- 
lated administratively  on  acreage  limitation 
and  has  no  intention  of  preventing  the  land 
barons  from  monopolizing  the  fruits  of  pub- 
lie  water  development  while  keeping  their 
holdings  intact.  At  the  same  time.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  announces  a  war  on  poverty 
in  which  he  seeks  funds  to  purchase  land 
to  create  new  family  farms.  Shouldn't  the 
President  tell  the  Secretary  he  wont  tolerate 
having  one  of  his  generals  sabotage  the  war 
by  failing  to  enforce  a  law  that  directly 
and  specifically  accomplishes  his  announced 
objective?     Write  and  tell  them  so. 


[From  the  Liberal  Democrat,  July  19641 
•  The  Legislativi  Scxnb 

,  (By  Keith  Murray) 

It  is  not  often  that  an  Interior  Secretary 
has  the  opportunity  to  abandon  simultane- 
ously both  historic  principles  of  reclamation 
policy:  acreage  limitation  and  public  power. 
Up  to  now,  no  Democratic  Secretary  would 
have  done  so.  But  a  compliant  Stewart  Udall 
has  lent  himself  to  the  systematic  adminis- 
trative sabotage  of  acreage  lllmtatlon,  and 
now  he  proposes  to  turn  the  Pacific  coast 
power  Intertie  from  Bonneville  over  to  private 
power  companies  at  the  CtUifornia  border. 

I  have  long  been  an  apyologlst  for  Mr.  Udall. 
He  has  a  depth  of  understanding  of  land  use 
and  conservation  that  is  rarely  found  In  a 
top  administrator.  By  and  large  he  fights 
the  good  fight  for  scenic  resources  and  rec- 
reation. I  appreciate  the  array  of  powerful 
special  interests  that  stand  In  the  way  of 
carrying  out  water  and  power  policies.  When 
he  decided  not  to  apply  acretige  limlUtlon 
to  State  service  areas  under  the  San  LuU 
project,  thus  fiouting  the  will  of  Congress,  I 
wrote,  "Secretary  Udall  almost  certainly 
acted  under  extreme  pressure,  not  out  of 
desire.  He  Is  generally  regarded  as  a  friend 
of  reclamation  law  •  •  •"  While  the  In- 
terior Department  weakly  crawfished  around 
the  issue  of  planning  a  westwlde  power  grid, 
as  directed  by  President  Kennedy,  I  accepted 
in  good  faith  Its  determination  to  get  there 
in  the  long  run.  After  all,  had  not  Udall  »et 
forth  In  1961   a  series  of  grxiiding  prlnclplee 


that  heralded  a  return  to  the  public-power 
dedication  of  the  New  Deal? 

However,  there  eventually  oocnes  a  time 
then  the  truth  Is  plain  even  to  those  who 
would  not  see.    I  have  reached  tbat  point. 

CAPTTTTLATION    ON    WATia 

The  Senate  debates  authorizing  the  San 
Luis  project  were  replete  with  assurances 
that  acreage  limitation  without  question 
must  apply  to  the  Federal  service  area,  as  re- 
quired by  reclamation  law.  Now  the  time 
has  come  to  apply  It,  and  what  do  we  find? 
A  contract  has  been  approved  by  Interior  to 
build  a  distribution  system  for  Weetlands 
Water  District,  covering  much  of  the  Federal 
service  area,  that  would  virtually  guarantee 
de  facto  evasion  of  the  law.  Nearly  all  of  the 
land  is  in  large  ownershipis.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  compel  these  owners  to  sign 
recordable  contracts  before  the  system  Is 
built.  A  long  and  Borry  history  proves  that 
once  the  money  is  spent,  the  Government  has 
lost  Its  leverage  to  gain  compliance. 

The  Ban  Luis  project  overlies  one  great 
ground  water  basin.  Under  the  Westlands 
contract,  water  would  Xye  used  to  recharge 
the  basin.  This  will  permit  owners  of  excess 
land  on  106,000  project  acres  outside  the 
Westlands  District  to  pump  Federal  water 
from  the  ground  basin  while  evading  acreage 
limitation  law.  The  Intended  evasion  of  law 
Is  so  blatant  that  the  contract  contains  a 
clause  excusing  "unavoidable"  deliveries  of 
water  through  percolation.  The  principal 
benefactor  of  the  evasion  will  be  Southern 
Pacific,  wtth  130.000  acres  checkerboarded 
through  the  Federal  service  area. 

The  Westlands  contract  went  before  Con- 
gress for  a  BO-day  period  of  review,  and  wUl 
take  effect  unless  disapproved  by  July  23.  It 
already  has  whisked  through  the  House  In- 
terior Committee.  The  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mation Sutocwnmlttee  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  In  response  to  vigorous  protests, 
now  Is  expected  to  hold  public  hearings  on 
the  contract. 

The  Westlands  contract  is  but  one  of  a 
recent  series  of  quiet  administrative  acts  to 
subvert  enforcement  of  acreage  limitation. 
A  settlement  waa  reached  between  Interior 
and  the  Sacramento  River  diverters  (see  May 
1964  Tld)  that  gives  them  an  outright  claim 
to  a  grotesquely  Inflated  supply  of  water 
from  the  river.  By  vising  this  policy-free  sup- 
ply on  large  holdings,  the  landowners  can 
make  a  mockery  of  acreage  limitation  that 
suppoeedly  applies  to  "project  water"  re- 
ceived from  Shasta  Dam. 

The  DlOlorgio  Corp.,  in  1962,  signed  a 
contract  for  Its  4,700-acre  ranch  near  Etelano 
to  sell  Its  excess  lands  after  receiving  Central 
Valley  project  water  few  the  succeeding  10 
years.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  appraised 
the  land  In  1002,  then  agreed  to  a  dilatory 
reappraisal,  which  Is  stUl  underway.  Mean- 
while, DlOlorgio  continues  to  receive  water. 
There  Is  no  shred  of  evidence  that  the  Bureau 
win  require  buyers  to  be  bona  fide  and  pre- 
vent lease-back  arrangements  to  DlGiorgio 
that  would  negate  the  effect  of  the  land 
breakup. 

CAPTTULATION  ON  POWER 

A  blueprint  for  capitulation  to  private 
power  companies  was  drawn  In  1962  when 
Udall  abandoned  Federal  construction  of 
1.260  miles  of  transmission  line  on  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project.  Elsenhower's 
Interior  Secretary,  Fred  A.  Seaton,  previously 
had  endorsed  an  all-Federal  system,  and  so 
had  Udall.  Congress  approved  a  Federal 
system  In  the  face  of  a  massive  utility  lobby- 
ing operation.  Inexplicably  and  unnecessar- 
ily. Secretary  Udall  turned  around  and 
delivered  a  major  segment  of  the  distribution 
system  to  a  private  power  combine.  At  about 
that  time,  he  challenged  public  and  private 
power  Interests  to  engage  In  "competitive 
cooperation."  The  definition  apparently  Is 
that  the  utilities  compete  and  the  Govern- 
ment cooperates.  In  Eisenhower's  time  I  be- 
lieve It  was  known  as  "partnership." 


Now  we  are  faced  with  the  question  of  who 
will  buUd  a  blgb-Tcdtage  intertie  to  inte- 
grate the  Federal  Bonneville,  Central  Valley 
project,  and  Colorado  River  power  systems. 
The  California  Power  Pool,  a  group  of  private 
utUitles  headed  by  P.O.  &  E.,  has  engaged  in 
a  relentless  campaign  to  gain  control  of  the 
Intertie.  Among  other  things,  this  has  led  to 
hanky-panky  by  the  Los  Angeles  Department 
of  Water  and  Power,  whereby  It  Joined  as  a 
partner  In  proposals  to  deliver  the  intertie 
Into  the  hands  of  the  private  utilities.  This 
caused  Congressman  Charlks  Bucillkt, 
chairman  of  the  House  PubUc  Works  Com- 
mittee, to  send  a  scorching  letter  to  Secretary 
Udall  In  which  he  said,  "In  my  30  years  in 
Congress  I  cannot  recall  another  Instance  In 
which  the  forces  of  monopoly  have  been  bold 
enough  to  advance  a  scheme  more  prejudicial 
to  the  Interests  of  power  consimaers  In  the 
Pacific  Southwest  and  the  American  taxpay- 
ers than  that  which  has  been  presented  to 
you  by  the  California  pxawer  companies.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  the  first  time  that  a  great 
American  city  has  permitted  itself  to  be  used 
In  such  a  strange  fashion."  Buckley  wanted 
to  know  whether  these  "callous  proposals" 
*iad  been  encouraged  by  Bonneville  Adminis- 
trator Charles  Luce. 

Congress  appropriated  funds  last  December 
to  start  construction  of  two  intertie  lines,  but 
directed  the  Interior  Secretary  to  negotiate  In 
"good  faith"  with  non-Federal  entitles  so  as 
to  determine  that  their  offers  to  buUd  any 
part  of  the  lines  would  not  result  in  "bene- 
fits to  the  national  Interest  at  least  equal  to 
those  derived  from  Federal  construction." 
This  determination  would  seem  almost  per- 
functory for  a  Democratic  administration. 
Is  it  In  the  national  Interest  to  subject  the 
control  of  public  power  transmission  to  a 
"tollgate"  private  line?  How  could  the  pri- 
vate utilities  possibly  make  a  financially  com- 
petitive offer  except  by  taking  It  out  of  the 
pockets  of  ratepayers?  How  could  It  be  com- 
petitive when,  after  amortization,  the  lines 
would  belong  to  the  utilities  instead  of  he 
Federal  Government? 

Nevertheless,  as  this  Is  written  there  is  evi- 
dence on  good  authority  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment Intends  to  announce  some  form  of 
deal  whereby  the  California  Power  Pool  will 
build  the  Intertie  segment  from  the  Oregon 
border  through  California  to  Los  Angeles  with 
the  stipulation  that  it  wheel  power  to  prefer- 
ence customers.  The  Fresno  Bee  stated  the 
Issues  well  In  a  recent  editorial:  the  deal 
"would  give  a  private  utility  control  of  Gov- 
ernment-generated power.  It  would  destroy 
the  public  power  yardstick  by  which  the  rates 
of  the  privately  owned  utUltlee  are  kept  in 
line  by  compeu-lson.  It  would  endanger  any 
further  expansion  erf  public  power  In  Cali- 
fornia." 

WHAT  DO  WK  DO? 

One  might  argue  that  determined  efforts 
have  been  made  at  the  Interior  Department 
to  uphold  the  public  interest  in  water  and 
power  poUcles.  only  to  be  stymied  by  the 
overwhelming  power  and  Influence  of  oppo- 
nents. In  practice  we  find  no  evidence  of 
determination  at  all.  Par  from  fighting 
battles  and  mobilizing  public  support.  De- 
partment figures  negotiate  in  stealth,  and 
letters  from  defenders  of  public  policy  are 
answered  evasively,  or  more  often  not  at  all. 

I  would  not  leave  It  that  Secretary  Udall 
Is  acting  out  of  bad  motives.  The  problem 
is  one  of  spine  and  political  preservation. 
The  drive  for  monopoly  control  over  water 
and  power  resoiirces  is  relentless  and  richly 
financed;  the  opposition  is  weak.  In  this 
situation  we  need  a  ciirmudgeon  of  the  Ickes 
stripe.  We  don't  have  one.  The  only  answer 
is  to  mount  a  campaign  of  public  outrage 
that  puts  the  shoe  of  political  expediency  on 
the  other  foot.  Take  a  leaf  from  the  book 
of  Senator  Lxx  Mxtcau,  of  Montana,  who 
for  months  has  furiously  attacked  the  per- 
formance of  the  self-styled  investor-owned 
utilities— lOU'e  he  calls  them— with  particu- 


lar reference  to  the  Montana  Power  Co.. 
which  runs  his  State. 

As  a  start  I  urge  every  reader  of  Tld  to  write 
to  Senator  Fkank  Moss,  chairman  at  the 
Sen&te  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Subcom- 
mittee, asking  that  the  westlands  contract 
be  rejected  and  that  ironclad  acreage  limita- 
tion be  applied  to  the  Sftn  Luis  project. 
Write  your  representatives  In  Congress  and 
Governor  Brown  urging  them  to  fight  openly 
for  an  all-Federal  intertie  and  to  seek  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  issue  in  California. 

Second,  Join  the  Western  Water  and  Power 
Users  CouncU  (contact  It  at  6025  South 
Temperance,  Fowler,  or  write  to  me  for  in- 
formation ) .     Let's  get  the  show  on  the  road. 


Requiem  for  a  Hero:    Rct. 
O'Callahan,    SJ.,    Medal 
Recipient 


Joseph  T. 
of    Honor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF   MASSACHTrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Father 
Joseph  T.  O'Callahan.  of  Roxbury,  Mass., 
was  the  only  Roman  Catholic  chi4>lain 
In  the  history  of  this  country  to  be 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor,  the  highest  mllttary  award  for 
bravery  that  can  be  given  to  any  Indi- 
vidual in  the  United  States  of  America. 

At  this  point  I  am  ploased  Indeed  to 
Include  the  most  inspiring  requlnn  to 
this  heroic  priest  composed  by  his  follow 
Jesuit,  the  Revtrend  Richard  J.  Dowling, 
S.J. 

The  requiem  follows : 

REQtrixM  vox  A  HaK>:   Fathxb  Joseph 
Timothy    O'Callahan,   SJ. 

("Any  priest,  in  like  clrcumstancee,  should 
do.  and  would  do,  what  I  did." — Joseph  T. 
O'Callahan,  SJ.) 

A  Jesuit  fun«^  Is,  usually,  solemnly  sim- 
ple. But  on  the  first  day  of  a|»ing,  March 
21,  1964,  in  the  little  chtirchyard,  nestling 
amid  the  hills  of  Packachoag,  at  Holy  Cross 
College  In  Worcester,  Mass.,  a  soul-stirring 
pageant  was  enacted.  Three  bishops  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  helrarchy  were  present; 
the  U.S.  Navy  Chief  of  Chaplains,  Ad- 
miral Drelth,  stood  at  attention;  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal,  State,  and  civic  govern- 
ments stood  among  the  mourners.  A  cap- 
tain of  the  U.S.  Navy,  in  full-dress  uniform, 
stood  beside  the  grave,  as  t^e  ramrod  sailors 
fired  their  farewell  salute.  The  ha\mting 
notes  of  taps  echoed  through  the  academic 
groves.  Sailor  pallbearers  folded  the  flag, 
draping  the  coffin,  and  presented  It  to  His 
Excellency,  Most  Reverend  Bernard  J.  Flan- 
agan, DX)..  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who.  In  turn, 
presented  It  to  a  90-year-old  mother, 
ensconced  In  a  wheel  chair.  For  this  wsus  the 
funeral  of  Capt.  Joseph  T.  O'Callahan.  S.J., 
U.S.  Navy  Chaplain  Corps  (retired). 

Joseph  T^  O'Callahan  was  a  Jesuit  with  a 
unique  distinction.  In  the  gloried  hlstcH-y 
of  the  United  States,  he  was  the  only  Roman 
Catholic  chaplain  ever  awarded  the  cherished 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

"By  their  fruits  you  shall  know  thwn" 
said  the  Divine  Psychologist.  When  asked 
by  a  fellow  chaplain  how  he  explained  his 
courage.  Father  O'Callahan  answered:  "I  owe 
it  to  my  Jesuit  training."  When  his  late 
commanding  officer  on  the  FrankUn,  then 
Capt.  Leslie  E.  Gehres,  publicly  stated :  '"The 
bravest  man  I  ever  knew  was  Comdr.  Joseph 
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T.  O'Callahan,"  Father  O'Callahan's  sincere 
rejoinder  waa:  "Any  priest.  In  like  circum- 
stances, should  do,  and  would  do,  what  I 
did.-  If  success  can  be  described  as  pre- 
paredness to  meet  your  opportunities.  Father 
O'Callahan's  triumphant  hour  loses  much 
ot  Its  mystique.  To  be  well  prepared  for  his 
allotted  tasks  could  be  called  the  keynote  of 
his  ILfe. 

Bom  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  on  May  14,  1905, 
Joseph  Timothy  O'Callahan  waa  the  third 
son  of  Cornelius  J.  O'Callahan  and  Alice 
Casey  O'Callahan.  He  attended  St.  Mary's 
parochial  school  In  Cambridge.  Mass.,  for  his 
elementary  schooling.  In  September  1918  he 
entered  Boston  College  High  School.  Here, 
his  promise  began  to  flower.  He  was  a  solid 
student  In  the  college  preparatory  course;  he 
wrote  for  the  class  magazine;  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  dramatic  society;  he  ran  on 
the  relay  team.  On  July  30.  1922,  he  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  at  the  novitiate  of  St. 
Andrew-on-Hudson,  at  Poughkeepsle,  N.Y. 
There,  on  July  31.  1924.  he  pronounced  his 
first  vows  as  a  Jesuit,  and  received  his  vow 
crucifix.  Transferred  to  Weston  College  in 
1926.  he  completed  his  philosophical  studies 
there  In  1929.  Prom  1929  to  1931  he  was  a 
teaching  member  of  the  physics  department 
at  Boston  College.  September  1931  found 
him  back  at  Weston  College  to  begin  the  for- 
mal study  of  theology.  He  was  ordained  a 
priest  on  June  20,  1934.  by  the  late  Bishop 
Thomas  A.  Emmett,  S.J..  then  Bishop  of 
Jamaica,  B  W.I.  The  fall  of  1935  welcomed 
Father  O'Callahan  as  a  tertian  at  St  Robert's 
HaU  In  Pomfret  Center,  Conn.  Finishing 
tertlanshlp.  Father  O'Callahan  proceeded  to 
Georgetown  University  for  a  year  of  special 
studies.  In  the  summer  of  1937  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  teach  cosmology  to  his  brother 
Jesuits  at  Weston  College  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1938,  Father  O'Callahan  was  trans- 
ferred to  Holy  Cross  College  to  teach  mathe- 
matics and  physics.  By  1940.  he  was  head  of 
the  mathematics  department,  and  had 
founded  a  mathematics  library. 

Then,  the  ominous  clouds  of  war  were 
surging  in  an  anxiety  afltllcted  world.  To 
do  his  part  as  a  Catholic  citizen,  Joseph  T. 
O'Callahan.  S.J.,  applied  for  a  commission 
as  a  navy  chaplain.  Many  of  his  friends 
sincerely  remonstrated  with  him.  His  hyper- 
tense  nervotis  nature  did  not  augur 
well  for  the  stringency  of  combat.  More, 
his  obvious  talents  in  physics  and  math- 
ematics could  be  used  better  for  the  war 
effort  by  teaching  at  Holy  Cross,  soon  to  be 
one  of  the  top  Naval  ROTC  units  in  the 
United  States.  But  logical  arguments  were 
of  little  avail  with  the  adamant  Father  O'Cal- 
lahan. On  August  7,  1940,  he  was  commis- 
sioned a  lieutenant.  Junior  grade,  in  the  Navy 
Chaplain  Corps.  Paradoxically,  his  first  duty 
assignment  in  the  Navy  was  teaching  cal- 
culus at  the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Pensacola, 
Fla.  The  fiery  chaplain  chafed  at  the  con- 
finement, yearning  for  sea  duty,  particularly 
aboard  a  carrier. 

In  April  1943.  now  lieutenant  (senior 
grade)  O'Callahan  realized  his  persisting  de- 
sire. After  18  months  of  shore  duty,  he  re- 
ported to  his  first  ship,  the  U.S.S.  Ranger. 
For  2'-2  years.  Father  O'Callahan  was  aboard 
the  Ranger.  The  good  ship  made  few  head- 
lines. But  she  ranged  the  Atlantic  from  the 
Arctic  to  the  Equator.  She  played  a  big  part 
In  the  Invsislon  of  North  Africa.  She  made 
hit-and-run  raids  against  the  Germans  In 
Norway.  Her  chief  morale  ofiQcer  was  the 
newly  promoted  Lieutenant  Commander 
O'Callahan.  The  Ranger  long  since  has 
Joined  the  scrap  heap  of  outmoded  sea  giants. 
But  the  life  stories  of  her  gallant  officers  and 
crews  are  a  golden  page  In  U.S.  naval  history. 
At  Captain  O'Callahan's  wake,  a  beautiful 
crucifix  was  the  treasured  memento  of  ap- 
preciation from  the  officers  and  crew  or  the 
U.S.S,  Ranger. 


In  December  1944.  Father  O'Callahan  was 
assigned  to  shore  duty  at  Ford  Island.  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii.  After  the  moll  and  broil  of 
combat  duty,  this  was  a  cushion  assignment 
for  the  energetic  chaplain.  His  roommate 
recalls  that  he  used  to  spend  his  evenings 
reading  poetry. 

But  Father  O'Callahan's  life  of  quiet  would 
be  a  brief  one.  His  youngest  sister,  Alice,  now 
Sister  Rose  Marie,  O.P.,  was  a  Maryknoll  nun. 
imprisoned  In  the  Japanese  detention  camp 
in  the  Philippines.  For  3  years,  the  O'Calla- 
han family  had  not  heard  a  word  from  her. 
So,  Father  Joseph  prayed  that  he  would  be 
assigned  to  the  Philippines,  that  he  might  at 
first  hand  discover  the  fate  of  his  beloved 
sister.  Little  did  he  dream  what  life  had 
in  store  for  him. 

On  March  2.  1945.  Father  O'Callahan  re- 
ceived preemptory  orders  from  Capt.  John 
Warner  Moore,  fleet  chaplain  of  U.S.  Pacific 
Fleet  and  Ocean  Areas  from  1943-45.  to  report 
for  duty  to  the  US  S,  Franklin  (C  V.  13).  He 
came  aboard  Big  Ben  at  15  35,  amid  piles  of 
potatoes  and  ammunition.  Ui  keep  his  date 
with  destiny. 

The  Franklin,  an  Essex  class,  27.000  ton. 
aircraft  carrier,  was  named  after  Admiral 
Farragut's  flagship  in  the  Civil  War.  She 
was  commissioned  in  January  1944.  In  the 
engagement  of  Leyte  Gulf,  she  was  badly 
battered  by  the  Japanese  But  now  she  was 
back  at  Pearl  Harlxjr,  ready  to  Join  Task 
Force  58,  to  seek  out  and  destroy  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Japanese  Navy  left  after  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  the  battle  of  the  Philip- 
pine Sea. 

Shortly  after  dawn  on  March  3,  1945,  Big 
Ben.  as  she  was  affectionately  called  by  the 
sailors,  steamed  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  to  ac- 
compli.'^h  her  task.  She  was  only  1  of  16 
carriers,  8  battleships,  16  cruisers,  and  63 
destroyers  which  made  up  tlie  formidable 
American  armada,  called  Task  Force  58. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  of  St.  Patrick's 
day,  on  the  forecastle  deck  of  the  Franklin, 
1,200  Roman  Catholics,  more  than  a  third 
of  the  ship's  complement,  gathered  for  mass. 
For  too  many,  this  would  be  their  last  mass, 
since  before  dawn  on  the  morrow,  the  first 
attack  would  be  launched.  Who  would  dare 
to  surmise  the  thoughts  of  Commander 
O'Callahan.  as  he,  another  Christ,  pro- 
nounced the  general  absolution  over  his 
kneeling  brothers? 

After  12  general  quarters  during  the 
night,  came  the  cool  dawn  of  March  19,  St. 
Joseph's  day.  At  0700.  fighters  zoomed  off 
the  deck  for  a  strike  at  Kobe.  Thirty  Hell 
Divers  were  still  warming  up  on  the  flight 
deck.  Chaplain  O'Callahan  was  having  his 
breakfast  In  the  wardroom  with  a  few  of- 
ficers. 

At  7:07  a.m.,  out  of  the  cloud  bank,  fiashed 
a  Jap  Judy  plane,  flying  360  mile*  an  hour 
at  a  height  of  75  feet.  It  dropped  one  600- 
pound  bomb  on  the  center  of  the  flight  deck; 
then,  swung  around  the  Island,  and  dropped 
another  aft.  Then,  ominous  silence,  a 
momentary  prelude  to  one  of  the  most  fear- 
ful tragedies  in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 
The  world  press  has  Justly  publicized  the 
chaoe  on  the  Franklin,  but  only  a  Dante 
could  fittingly  portray  the  inferno  which 
greeted  Commander  O'Callahan.  as  he. 
hastily,  left  his  unfinished  breakfast. 

However,  for  the  ship  that  would  not  die, 
now  came  a  beacon  of  hope,  the  white  cross 
of  the  chaplain's  helmet.  Amid  the  murk 
and  fetid  grime  of  destruction  it  flashed  like 
a  guiding  star  in  the  fight  for  survival.  Ap- 
parently made  of  indestructible  steel.  Com- 
mander O'Callahan  was  everywhere;  cajoling, 
helping,  encouraging.  Inspiring.  "Look  at 
the  old  naan  up  there  (the  captain  on  the 
bridge).  Don't  let  him  down."  And  this 
was  the  priest  who,  his  friends  knew,  for 
years  could  not  even  stand  the  sight  of 
blood. 


The  saga  of  the  Franklin  should  be  i». 
counted  in  American  history  as  one  of  the 
master  triumphs  of  ecumenical  couraM 
Race,  color,  or  creed  counted  for  naught  ta 
this  sublime  struggle  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  The  fatherhood  of  God.  too,  had 
splendid  example  In  the  tireless  leaderahip 
of  His  vicar.  His  priest,  O'Callahan.  To  the 
Jewish  boys  aboard,  he  waa  "Rabbi  Tim";  to 
the  Protestant  lads,  he  waa  their  "Padre 
Joe";  to  all  hands  he  waa  the  counselor, 
consoler,  exemplar.  Though  wounded  by 
shrapnel,  for  which  he  was  later  to  be  dec- 
orated with  the  Purple  Heart,  he  carried  on. 
There  was  a  Job  to  be  done — his  Job — and 
he  did  it.  Three  days  and  three  nighta.  he 
stayed  at  his  post.  When  Japanese  planes 
strafed  the  Franklin  deck.  Father  O'Callahan 
continued  his  ministrations  to  the  dying. 
When  his  skipper  yelled:  "Why  don't  you 
duck?"  with  a  grin  he  answered:  "God  won't 
let  me  go.  until  He's  ready."  It  was  to  be  a 
wait  of  19  years. 

Limping  between  two  tugboats,  the  once 
mighty  flagship.  Franklin,  arrived  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  April  3.  1946.  Just  1  month  to  the 
day  after  she  set  out  to  do  battle  with  the 
Japanese.  Hardened  Navy  veterans  were  In 
tears  at  the  sight.  Eight  hundred  and 
thirty-two  officers  and  crew  had  lost  their 
livee.  But  a  nondescript  band  made  up 
mostly  of  tin  pans  and  an  accordion  and  two 
horns— and  organized  by  Father  O'Callahan 
heartily  sang:  "Oh.  the  big  ben.  she 
ain't  what  she  used  to  be."  When  the  Beet 
chaplain  met  the  late  Reverend  Admiral 
Gehres.  NB.  Navy,  retired,  on  the  flight  deck, 
he  asked  the  skipper:  "What  about  your  two 
chaplains?"  Squaring  his  shoulders,  the 
doughty  warrior  answered:  "Each  of  these 
two  chaplains  were  worth  to  me  any  six  of- 
ficers under  my  command."  At  Pearl  Harbor, 
also.  Chaplain  O'Callahan  organized  what  he 
called  a  moet  exclusive  club,  the  706  Club. 
These  were  the  men  who  had  sxu-vived  the 
catastrophe  of  the  Franklin.  Until  their 
death  day.  their  membership  card  in  the 
706  Club  was  one  of  their  most  cherished 
trophies. 

Once  again  under  her  own  power,  the 
Franklin  proceeded  from  Pearl  Harbor,  by 
way  of  the  Panama  Canal,  to  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard.  Wartime  precaution  prevented 
any  civic  celebration.  But  on  a  t>eautlf\ii 
spring  morning,  on  the  forward  flight  deck, 
an  apjSreciatlve  Navy  honored  her  hero  sons. 
Truly,  it  was  an  historic  ceremony  for  an 
hlsttiric  ship;  388  deserved  decorations  were 
bestowed,  the  greatest  number  ever  given  to 
the  personnel  of  a  single  ship  In  Navy  his- 
tory. 

Next  came  Father  O'Callahan's  own  tri- 
umph hour.  On  January  23.  1946.  at  the 
White  House  In  Washington.  DC,  President 
Harry  Truman  placed  the  Medal  of  Honor 
around  his  neck.  The  student  who  literally 
was  scared  stiff  before  his  final  examinations, 
now  wore  his  Nation's  highest  honor.  But 
his  Joy  was  not  fpr  his  modest  self.  Rather, 
his  eyes  keenly  watched  God's  first  gift  and 
first  teacher  to  him,  his  tear-misted  mother. 
His  grateful  country  had  glorified  him  as  a 
symbol  of  its  faith  In  God  and  in  Its  citizen*. 
Yet  that  night  the  dutiful  chaplain  re- 
turned to  his  ship,  the  new  aircraft  carrier. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

However,  the  glare  of  publicity  did  not 
change  Chaplain  O'Callahan.  On  June  17, 
1945.  he  waa  invited  to  be  the  commence- 
ment speaker  at  his  beloved  alma  mater. 
Georgetown  University.  On  that  occasion 
also,  he  was  laureled  with  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  science.  His  terse  talk  to 
the  war-tense  graduates  was  characteristi- 
cally O'Callahan.  "Take  life  seriously,"  he 
pleaded,  "which  means  for  your  happineta. 
that  you  live  your  life  as  God  would  have 
you  lead  It." 
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on  the  12th  of  November  1946.  Father 
O'Callahan  was  released  from  the  Navy,  with 
the  rank  of  captain.  USNCC  (reUred). 

Returning  to  his  religious  community. 
Father  O'Callahan  planned  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  life  working  for  the  Japa- 
nese missions,  and  the  missions  of  the  Caro- 
line Islands.  His  religious  superiors  readily 
cooperated  with  his  wishes.  But  his  yearn- 
ings far  surpassed  his  strength.  What  ef- 
fect Father  O'Callahan's  traumatic  experi- 
ence aboard  the  Franklin  had  on  his  physical 
and  mental  well-being  must  now  remain  a 
medical  mystery.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
never  again  In  life  would  he  enjoy  adequate 
health  to  carry  out  professorial  duties.  Yet. 
quitting  was  never  a  word  in  Father  O'Calla- 
han's  vocabulary. 

Back  to  hU  first  love.  Holy  Cross,  he  came 
to  teach  philosophy.  His  Medal  of  Honor 
was  locked  in  the  library  safe  to  remain 
there,  at  his  request,  until  his  death.  The 
Navy  chaplain  was  again  the  consecrated 
Jesuit  professor.  With  single-minded  will 
power  he  went  to  work.  But  his  anguished 
body  refused  to  cooperate.  In  December 
1949.  he  suffered  his  first  stroke.  The  glory 
of  Thabor  and  the  acclaim  of  the  Medal  of 
Honor  would  yield  to  the  silent  suffering 
of  Oethsemane.  Yet  the  same  unflagging 
spirit  which  merited  him  the  Medal  of  Honor 
aboard  the  Franklin  now  fiared  anew — and 
even  stronger.  His  first  stroke  had  left  his 
right  arm  paralyzed.  Hour  after  hour,  day 
after  day,  he  exercised  that  weak  member,  to 
restore  it  to  efficient  usefulness.  Still,  amid 
his  lonely  hours,  there  were  some  refreshing 
consolations.  A  personal  letter  from  his 
commander  in  chief.  President  Harry  Tru- 
man, spurred  him  to  carry  on.  In  1956  the 
motion  picture,  "Battle  Stations,"  depicting 
his  life,  appeared  In  American  theaters.  On 
September  21,  1956.  a  helicopter  landed  on 
Fltton  Field  at  Holy  Cross  College  The 
commanding  officer  of  the  Quonset  Naval  Air 
Station.  Capt.  P.  C.  Needham  presented  the 
Invalid  hero  with  the  color  film  "Saga  of  the 
Franklin."  This  film  Is  an  historic  recorded 
sequence  of  Father  O'Callahan's  heroic  per- 
formance of  duty  aboard  the  Franklin  and  Is 
now  used  as  an  exemplar  In  the  training  of 
Navy   recruits. 

Truly,  the  glamour  hero  of  acclaim  was  now 
the  hidden  hermit  of  pain.  Patient,  he  was. 
but  his  was  the  perceptive  patience  of  Job. 
"the  Lord  hath  given,  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away."  Come  glory,  come  torture,  all  was 
God's  will.  Yet  never  was  he  bitter.  Few 
humans  could  realize  more  vividly,  "man's 
inhumanity  to  man"  in  the  awful  armaged- 
don  that  la  modern  warfare.  Still,  each 
summer  he  prepared  meticulously  for  fall 
classes,  trusting  and  hoping  that  by  Septem- 
ber he  would  be  strong  enough  to  return  to 
the  classroom.  Now.  also,  he  prepared  his 
best-seller  book:  "I  Was  Chaplain  on  the 
Franklin."  though  some  days  he  was  able 
only  to  compose  a  short  paragraph.  Perhaps 
his  deepest  source  of  strength  was  his  dally 
mass.  He  had  received  ecclesiastical  per- 
mission to  offer  his  mass  sitting  down.  Some 
davs,  he  literally  dragged  himself  to  the  altar 
to  "share  with  Christ  the  Infinite  sacrifice  of 
love. 

Then  came  a  deceptive  plateau  of  peace. 
During  the  last  year  of  his  life,  his  health 
and  spirits  seemed  to  Improve.  His  ready 
jirln  was  often  In  evidence.  Tuesday  was  St. 
Patrick's  Day  and  he  looked  forward  to  Its 
celebration.  For  him  it  was  an  anniversary 
of  treasured  memories:  the  last  general  ab- 
solution aboard  the  Franklin,  his  doctor 
altarboy  now  praying  for  him  In  heaven. 
He  began  his  day  by  reading  St.  Patrick's 
mass  Then,  at  the  breakfast  table,  he  suf- 
fered a  slight  stroke.  A*  soon  as  a  Toatn 
(f)uld  be  procured  for  him.  he  was  trans- 
lerred  to  St.  Vincent's  Hospital.  His  mind 
remained  very  clear;  his  wit  was  never  sharp- 
er He  waa  in  God's  hands.  Even  If  this 
were  to  be  his  last  battle,  let  God's  holy  will 


be  done.  As  ever  in  his  life,  he  was  pre- 
pared. Tuesday  night,  Father  O'Callahan 
endured  a  restless  siege,  but  on  Wednesday 
morning  he  appeared  much  improved. 
However,  late  on  Wednesday  afternoon  he 
took  a  bad  turn.  Yet  he  cheerfully  said 
"goodbye"  to  his  loved  ones,  as  they  left  his 
room  about  10:30  p.m.  About  5  minutes 
later  he  suffered  a  slight  convulsion.  Five 
of  his  Jesuit  priest  brothers,  two  Sisters  of 
Providence,  and  his  physician  were  standing 
beside  his  deathbed  reciting  the  prayers  for 
the  dying.  At  10:40  p.m.,  during  the  prayers, 
his  noble  soul,  quietly,  went  home  to  God. 
It  was  a  wonderful  way  for  a  g^reat  American, 
a  great  Jesuit,  and  a  true  priest  to  die.  The 
official  medical  report  of  his  death  coldly 
stated  that  the  cause  of  his  death  was  a 
ruptured,  aortic,  abdominal,  aneurysm. 

On  the  plain  coffin  at  Father  O'Callahan's 
wake  were  two  symbols  which,  most  fittingly, 
capsule  his  life.  Side  by  side  on  his  coffin, 
lay  his  vow  crucifix,  and  his  Medal  of  Honor 
On  his  first  vow  day,  on  St.  Ignatius'  feast 
In  1924,  as  a  symbol  of  his  dedication  to 
Ignatlan  ideals,  he  received  his  vow  crucifix. 
From  that  hour,  until  he  was  cradled  in  his 
prave,  he  would  be  a  man  crucified  to  the 
world,  and  to  whom  the  world  is  crucified. 
More,  this  son  of  a  soldier  saint  would  strive 
to  gain  the  crown  of  Ignatlan  humility,  that 
all  the  acts  of  his  life  should  be  done  for  the 
greater  glory  of  God.  Only  through  carrying 
the  dally  cross  Christ  chose  to  send  him, 
could  he  attain  this  goal.  Drab,  monoto- 
nous and  dreary,  many  days  would  be;  others 
might  be  spent  amid  the  plaudits  of  the 
multitudes,  cheering  daring  deeds  of  hero- 
ism. Yet,  through  all  his  life  the  ruling 
motive  of  all  his  actions  should  be  love  of 
God,  sweetened  by  his  saving  grace.  The 
vow  crucifix  could  be  tear  stained  but  the 
warrior  of  God  carried  on — even  unto  blood. 
Tlie  Medal  of  Honor  pledged  mute  evidence 
of  how  well  this  servant  of  the  Crucified,  ful- 
filled his  assigned  tasks.  Truly,  the  eternal 
"amen,  "  uttered  by  Father  Joseph  Timothy 
O'Callahan,  SJ.,  on  his  deathbed,  came  from 
a  holocau.'=ted  heart  of  divine  love. 

In  the  files  of  the  manuscript  department 
of  the  Dlnand  Library  at  Holy  Cross  College 
rests  a  precious  parchment.  It  is  the  offi- 
cial citation,  issued  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  when  he  bestowed  the  Medal 
of  Honor  on  Father  O'Callahan.  Thus  does 
the  most  powerful  Nation  in  the  world, 
through  the  voice  of  her  Conunander  in 
Chief,  speak  of  her  humble  Jesuit  citizen: 
'For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity, 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty,  while  serving  as  chaplain  on 
board  the  U.S.S.  Franklin,  when  the  vessel 
was  fiercely  attacked  by  enemy  Japanese  air- 
craft, during  offensive  operations  near  Kobe, 
Japan,  on  March  19,  1945.  A  valiant  and 
forceful  leader,  calmly  braving  the  perilous 
barriers  of  fieime  and  twisted  metal  to  aid  his 
men  and  his  ship.  Lieutenant  Commander 
O'Callahan  groped  his  way  through  smoke- 
filled  corridors  to  the  Sight  deck,  and  into 
the  midst  of  violently  exploding  bombs. 
shells,  rockets,  and  other  armament.  With 
the  ship  rocked  by  Incessant  explosions,  with 
debris  and  fragments  raining  down  and  fires 
raging  in  ever-increasing  fury,  he  ministered 
to  the  wounded  and  dying,  comforting  and 
encouraging  men  of  all  faiths;  he  organized 
and  led  firefightlng  crews  into  the  blazing 
Inferno  on  the  flight  deck;  he  directed  the 
Jettisoning  of  live  ammunition  and  the  flood- 
ing of  the  magazine;  he  manned  a  hose  to 
hot,  armed  bombs,  rolling  dangerously  on  the 
burning  deck,  continuing  his  efforts,  despite 
searing,  suffocating  smoke,  which  forced  men 
to  fall  back  gasping,  and  imperiled  othera 
who  replaced  them.  Serving  with  courage, 
fortitude,  and  deep,  spiritual  strength.  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  O'Callahan  inspired  the 
gallant  offlcera  and  men  of  the  Franklin  to 
fight  heroically,  and  with  profound  faith.  In 
the  face  of  ahnoet  certain  death,  return  their 
stricken  ship  to  port." 


Exchange  of  Remarks  Between  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Prime  Min- 
ister George  Papandreou  of  Greece 
Upon  the  Latter's  Arrival  on  the  South 
Lawn  of  the  White  House 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    UmlAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2.  1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished recent  visitor  to  the  United 
States  was  His  Excellency,  Prime  Min- 
ister George  Papandreou  of  Greece. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  in 
the  Record  the  exchange  of  remArks  be- 
tween President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
Prime  Minister  Papandreou  upon  the 
latter's  arrival  on  the  south  lawn  of  the 
White  House  on  June  24, 1964 : 

Exchange  of  Remarks  Between  PREsmENT 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Prime  Minister 
George  Papandreou  of  Greece  Upon  the 
Latter's  Arrival  on  the  South  Lawn  of 
THE  White  House 

President  Johnson.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  it 
is  a  proud  prlvUege  for  me  to  welcome  you 
to  the  United  States  this  morning,  and  to 
express  my  deep  personal  appreciation  for 
your  coming  to  our  country  at  this  time. 

This  country  and  yotir  country  are  bound 
together  by  ties  that  are  both  ancient  and 
modern.  The  founders  of  these  United 
States  drew  deeply  from  the  wisdom  and 
the  ideals  of  ancient  Greece  in  formulating 
the  concepts  of  our  own  free  and  democratic 
society.  In  this  20th  century,  your  country 
and  mine  have  stood  stalwartly  together  to 
defend  those  endxu-ing  ideals  against  aggres- 
sors, and  to  advance  their  fulfillment  among 
our  people. 

We  are  friends  in  freedom;  we  are  allies 
In  NATO  for  peace;  we  are  coworkers  in  the 
common  laborers  of  progress  and  prosperity. 
These  are  strong  and  welcome  bonds.  We 
are  bound  together  also.  Mr.  Prime  Min- 
ister, by  close  and  lasting  ties  of  kinship. 
Americans  harbor  a  very  warm  affection  for 
those  of  your  countrymen  and  their  de- 
pendents who  have  honored  us  through  the 
years  by  coming  to  live  in  our  midst  as 
neighbors,  as  friends,  and  as  leaders  in 
American  life. 

In  recent  months,  occasions  of  grief  have 
brought  us  close  together  In  moments  of 
national  sorrow.  Last  November  Queen 
Prederlcka  came  to  our  coiintry  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  your  country  at  the  time  of  the 
tragic  death  of  President  Kennedy.  Only 
a  short  time  later.  Mrs.  Johnson  made  a 
sad  mission  of  mourning  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  your  beloved  King  Paul,  whom  we 
had  been  privileged  to  meet  so  happily  on 
our   visit  to  your  land  only  2   years  ago. 

Today  I  am  confident  that  your  visit  and 
the  talks  that  we  shall  have  together  wiU 
again  afflrm  the  close  and  cordial  relations 
between  Greece  and  the  United  States. 
With  diligence  and*  understanding,  we  shall 
seek  to  chart  a  course  that  will  preserve  the 
union  and  harmony  of  free  nations,  mlli- 
tantly  opposed  to  Communist  aggression. 

We  in  America  know  that  the  people  of 
Greece  yield  to  no  other  people  in  the  world 
In  their  devotion  to  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, and  in  their  deeire  to  keep  the  peace 
won  and  maintained  by  such  great  sacriflce 
from  freemen  in  our  timee. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  it  is  to  that  catise  of 
peace  that  our  efforts  are  dedicated  today. 

Prime  Minister  Papakdueou.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  you  lor  yovur  kind  welc<Hne.     I  re- 
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gard  It  as  a  great  privilege  that  upon  your 
friendly  Invitation  I  Qnd  myself  In  the 
Capital  erf  the  mighty  American  democracy, 
the  great  friend  and  ally  of  Greece,  and  be- 
fore this  famous  mansion  which  has  housed 
so  many  Illustrious  promoters  of  human 
achievement,  of  liberty  and  jusUce. 

I  am  happy  that  I  shall  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  become  personally  acquainted 
with  the  present  great  leader  of  the  United 
States,  the  champion  of  peace,  as  well  as 
with  members  of  his  administration  and  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Your  concern  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  freedom  Is  shared  by  the  Greek  nation 
and  by  myself.  Greece  has  always  tried  for 
the  promotion  of  peace.  A  people  that  has 
suffered  as  much  as  ours  from  the  violence 
of  war  and  the  reverses  of  history  can  only 
long  for  peace,  but  no  peace  can  be  durable 
without  justice,  and  no  settlement  of  prob- 
lems can  be  right  and  Just  If  It  Is  not  baaed 
on  democracy  and  freedom. 

In  the  past  there  existed  a  distinction  be- 
tweeri  the  world  of  ideals  and  the  world  of 
politics,  between  a  policy  based  on  Idealism 
and  a  policy  based  upon  realism.  Nowadays 
they  have  merged  Into  one,  and  the  policy  Is 
today  the  more  positive  the  more  It  Is  con- 
sonance with  Ideas.  This  constltxites  the 
glory  of  our  times,  the  (?lory  of  the  free 
world  whom  you  are  called  upon  by  history 
to  lead. 

My  country  does  not  forget  that  the 
United  States,  through  the  doctrine  which 
bears  the  name  of  one  of  your  great  prede- 
cesaors.  President  Truman,  has  been  Instru- 
mental In  the  defense  of  Greece  against  ag- 
gression, as  well  as  In  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  country,  exhausted  and  devastated  by 
cruel  years  of  war.  Greece  also  feels  proud 
to  be  represented  In  your  great  demrx-racy  by 
a  number  of  citizens  of  Greek  descent  who 
constitute  a  living  link  between  the  two 
nations,  and  of  our  national  cultural  ties 
to  the  world  of  American  civilization. 

Mr.  President.  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  bring  to  you  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  cordial  salute  of  the 
people  of  Greece. 

jonrr   coMMtiNrtQcrE    or   prime    ministkr   pa- 

PANDREOU    OF    GIIIECK    AND    PRESIDENT    JOHNSON 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  nsk  unanimous 
consent  to  Insert  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  the  Joint  communique  of  June  25, 
1964,  of  Prime  Minister  Papandroou  and 
President  John.son  with  respect  to  the 
Cyprus  situation. 

The  communique  follows: 
Joint     Communiquis     of     Prime     Mintst»;r 

Papandreou     of     Greece     and     President 

Johnson 

During  the  visit  to  Washington  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Greece  conversations  were 
held  between  Mr  George  A  Papandreou  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  other  officials  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

The  conservations,  which  were  conducted 
In  an  atmosphere  of  friendship  and  warm 
cordiality,  have  contributed  to  the  strength- 
ening of  the  close  ties  between  Greece  and 
the  United  States. 

The  visit  provided  the  opportunity  to  the 
Greek  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  review  various  aspects 
Of  the  International  situation  atid  to  discuss 
subjects  of  mutual  Interest. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Greek  Prime  Minister  had  a  sincere  and 
useful  exchange  of  views  on  the  Cyprus  situ- 
ation. Both  expressed  full  support  of  the 
efforts  undertaken  by  the  Security  Council 
and  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  for  the  establishment  of  peace  in 
the  Island  and  for  rapidly  finding  a  perma- 
nent  solution.     The   Greek   Prime   Minister 


explained  in  detail  the  Greek  position  on  the 
problem.  He  emphasised  that  a  permanent 
solution  should  be  b«Med  upon  the  principles 
of  democracy  and  Justice.  The  two  leaders 
reiterated  their  determination  to  make  every 
effort  to  Increase  the  understanding  among 
allies. 

The  Greek  Prime  Minister  expressed  the 
deep  appreciation  for  the  generous  support 
of  the  XJA.  Government  and  people  In  the 
hard  struggle  of  the  Greek  people  for 
their  freedom  and  welfare. 


Cooperatives  Play  Important  Role  in  Un- 
derdeveloped Coontriei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2,  1964 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
groups  which  testified  in  favor  of  the 
recently  passed  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill  Is  the  cooperative  League  of  the 
U.S  A. 

I  want  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  actual  and  potential  significance 
of  the  league's  work  and  of  cooperatives 
in  general  for  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. 

One   of   the    league's   projects   is  the 
International  Cooperative  Training  Cen- 
ter at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  which 
trains  cooperative  leaders  from  all  over 
the  world  In  an  attempt  to  start  subsid- 
iary training  centers  in  their  countries. 
The  WLsconson  center  is  growing  at  an 
almost  phenomenal  rate.    It  is  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  the  league's  philos- 
ophy   that    foreign    assistance    is    most 
effective  when  it  truly  helps  countries  to 
help  thpmselves.    But  the  league's  story 
is  best  told  by  Dwight  D.  Townsend,  di- 
rector of  the  Washington  office  of  the 
league.  In  his  statement  of  May  1,  1964, 
before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee: 
Statiment  of  Dwioht  D    Town.send,  DniEC- 
Tom    OF    THB    Washington    Omc«    of   the 
CoopEaATiVK  League  or  tme   U.S.A.  to  the 
House  TomMtnn  ArFAias  Committe]:.  Hear- 
ings on  H.R   10602,  To  Amend  Furtheh  the 
FoKEiGN      Assistance      Act     of      1961,      as 
AMuraxD  and  fob  Other  Puhposes 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee,   as   spokesman    for    the    Cooperative 
League    of    the   USA..   I   bring   the   league's 
particular  endorsement  to  some  of  the  new 
aspects  of  H.R.   10502.     In  addition  I  would 
reiterate  the  general  approval  the  league  has 
felt  over  the  years  for  the  economic  phases  of 
the   American   foreign    aid    program,   dating 
back  to  the  Marshall  plan  and  point  4  pro- 
grams of  the  late  1940's. 

The  President  has  pointed  out — and  we 
heartily  concur — that  a  better  organized  for- 
eign aid  budget  will  not  only  make  possible, 
but  In  a  sense  compel,  a  greater  use  of  hu- 
man resources,  our  own  and  those  In  the  de- 
veloping countries,  to  solve  their  varied 
problems.  Person-to-person  and  self-help 
projects,  at  the  heart  of  the  cooperative 
movement,  have  demonstrated  that  they  take 
deeper  root  in  the  lives  of  Individuals  and 
communities  than  those  better  financed 
projects  lacking  the  essential  Ingredient  of 
human  oommltment  and  involvement. 

We  express  warm  approval  too  for  the  plan 
embodied  Ja  pending  legislation  to  give  co- 


operatives and  other  segments  of  private 
enterprise  a  more  meaningful  role  in  foreign 
assistance.  TTils  we  do  because  our  own  his- 
tory and  experience  as  cooperatives,  through 
good  times  and  bad.  teaches  that  it  la  the 
people's  private  Institutions  which  they 
build,  own  and  control  themselves  that  will 
become  the  cornerstone  of  economic  and 
political  democracy  In  the  new  nations. 

I  hope  It  win  not  be  lost  on  the  committee 
that  the  steps  I  am  proposing  in  agricultural 
development  where  farming  is  still  primitive 
resembles  in  many  particulars  something 
that  began  to  happen  in  the  United  States 
not  so  long  ago.  As  boys  many  of  us  recall 
the  scattered  patches  of  stimapy  new  ground 
that  passed  for  farms,  and  how  in  our  own 
lifetimes  and  that  of  our  fathers  these  low- 
yieid  farms  have  been  transformed  into  unlta 
of  exploding  productivity  making  American 
agriculture  the  envy  of  the  world.  Though 
the  results  approach  the  miraculous,  It  was 
no  miracle  which  brought  this  about. 

We  are  all  too  cloee  to  It  as  yet  to  appre- 
ciate the  steps  we  took  In  their  entirety.  But 
the  amalgam  of  a  superb  farm  credit  system, 
cooperatively  oriented  land-grant  colleges, 
electric  cooperatives,  farm  agents,  and  dem- 
onstration workers,  Putiire  Farmer  and  4-H 
progTiuns  for  the  young  people,  all  of  them 
Infused  by  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  com- 
munity pride,  and  grounded  in  solid  self- 
reliance,  these  are  the  factors  which  trans- 
formed suljslstence  agriculture  Into  such  an 
abundance  that  we  can  paraphrase  Churchill 
to  say  that  never  have  so  few  produced  so 
much  for  so  many,  at  such  a  low  cost,  until 
our  biggest  farm  problem  Is,  Ironically,  our 
surpluses. 

Through  the  cooperative  method  skillfully 
applied,  this  miracle  can  begin  to  happen  In 
Uie  lands  where  four  out  of  five  still  till  the 
soil.  If  our  foreign  aid  efforts  are  to  pay  off 
big.  It  Is  to  this  situation  that  we  must 
steadily  address  our  efforts — for  a  backward 
agriculture  is  at  the  bottom  of  almost  every 
problem — hunger,  political  unrest,  lack  of 
capital— faced  by  the  developing  nations. 

In  quick  summary,  I  should  like  to  estab- 
lish the  credentials  of  the  Cooperative 
League  for  having  an  informed  Judgment  on 
foreign  aid  and  its  administration  In  recent 
years.  Working  twth  on  our  own  and  In  con- 
cert with  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, the  league  has  given  concrete 
evidence  of  Its  conunitment  to  the  principle 
of  helping  the  developing  nations.  TTieee 
countries  stand  at  that  stage  of  awakening  to 
the  rewards  of  participating  in  20th  century 
economic  life  when  the  coop>erative  method 
makes  its  maximum  appeal  to  them.  This  is 
because  the  method  of  cooperatives  stands 
in  lx>ld  relief  against,  first,  the  memory  of  co- 
lonial exploitation,  arvl  second,  the  real  and 
present  menace  of  statlsm.  when  govern- 
ments in  thlr  misguided  haste  to  catch  up 
with  the  parade  often  curtail  Individual 
liberties  and  remove  from,  the  citizen  the 
right  of  making  choices. 

What  has  the  Cooperative  League  done  in 
this  field?  We  have  help  to  establish  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  the  International 
Cooperative  Training  Center  where  promis- 
ing cooperative  leaders  from  dozens  of  coun- 
tries are  being  trained.  We  are  in  the  third 
year  of  a  program  called  worldwide  co-op 
partners  by  means  of  which  Individual  mem- 
bers of  US.  cooperatives  give  a  minimum  of 
$10  each  and  up  each  year  to  help  foster 
cooperatives  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  Our  league  has  actively  assisted 
In  training  Peace  Corpismen  and  grouiM  we 
trained  are  now  at  work  In  Colombia  and 
Panama.  The  league's  New  Delhi  office,  es- 
tablished 8  years  ago.  Is  the  base  from  which 
Dr.  Allie  Felder,  a  young  North  Carolinian 
trained  In  agricultural  economics,  has  made 
an  Impact  on  the  Indian  subcontinent  known 
to  the  entire  Government  and  of  which 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  has  spoken  with  ap- 
preciation. 
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Moat  recently  the  Cooperative  League  has 
worked  with  leaders  from  other  American 
republics  to  form  the  Organisation  of  Co- 
operatives of  America.  OCA  will  serve  the 
entire  hemisphere  and  give  new  coherence 
to  the  cooperative  program  throughout  the 
Weetern  World.  Through  OCA  the  coopera- 
tives of  North  and  South  America  can  work 
together  In  the  Alliance  for  Progress  as  they 
have  never  l>een  able  to  do  t>efore.  The  po- 
tential of  OCA  Is  foreshadowed  by  what  U.S. 
rural  electric  cooperatives  and  credit  unions 
are  already  doing.  Since  credit  unions  and 
the  rural  electric  co-ops  are  among  the  most 
effective  expressions  of  cooperation  In  Ameri- 
can history.  It  Ls  fitting  that  these  bodies 
are  now  reaching  out  a  helping  hand  to  their 
counterparts  in  Latin  America,  sharing  their 
know-how  and  their  resources  to  bring  quite 
literally  the  light  where  before  was  dark- 
ness. In  exporting  their  ideas  and  experitlse, 
US  cooperatives  are  having  to  test  their  own 
principles  anew — and  this  Is  proving  to  be 
a  wholesome  experience  for  them. 

It  heartens  us  that  the  admlni-stratlon 
says  our  foreign  assistance  is  not  merely  the 
program  of  one  nation  but  a  partnership 
of  many  nations.  This  legUlatlon  provides 
for  nations  in  every  stage  of  development 
to  participate  along  with  the  United  States. 
Doors  are  being  opened  for  peoples  and 
countries  heretofore  Inactive  in  the  program 
to  make  their  contribution  to  developing 
countries— and  often  this  Is  not  money— 
which  they  don't  have — but  the  skill  and 
competence  of  dedicated  citizens,  willing  to 
leave  home  for  long  periods  to  help  out  In 
some  dlsUnt  and  difficult  setting  This  Is 
ImpKjrtant  because  In  our  US  experience 
with  foreign  aid  over  the  years,  the  resource 
of  competent,  able  people  has  been  exhausted 
many  times  before  the  money  for  a  given 
project  was  all   spent. 

The  cooperative  and  private  enterprise  ac- 
cent Is  found  more  noticeably  In  this  year's 
foreign  aid  bill  than  has  been  the  case  In 
earlier  years.  This  we  like.  It  reflects  grow- 
ing awareness  In  the  United  States  that  the 
new  countries  and  those  moving  toward 
political  maturity  face  a  major  dilemma. 
They  fear  equally  the  conditions  of  "colo- 
nial exploitation"  from  their  past  on  the 
one  side  and  on  the  other  the  heavy-handed 
statlsm  and  monolithic  government  controls 
that  too  often  replace  it.  Erasing  the  ves- 
tiges of  colonial  control  while  escaping  the 
threat  of  communism  is  what  these  people 
most  want  to  do.  To  leaders  with  thU  in 
mind,  the  cooperative  form  of  economic  or- 
ganization offers  a  practical  middle  way. 

THE  "TOP"  IS  NOT  ENOUGH 

Unfortunately,  however,  decisions  at  the 
top  are  not  enough.  Neither  the  heads  of 
government  and  the  Intellectual  leaders  of 
the  new  countries,  nor  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States  and  other  West- 
ern countries  can  bring  good  cooperative  in- 
stitutions Into  being  simply  by  deciding  to 
push  a  program  for  their  development. 
Training  and  education,  careful  selection  of 
projects  and  programs  to  be  developed,  and 
the  furnishing  of  more  capital — all  these  are 
going  to  be  required  if  the  rich  potential  for 
freedom  which  lies  In  cooperative  Ideals  and 
practices  Is  to  be  realized. 

Cooj)eratlves  flourish  best  and  grow  fastest 
where  a  deep  need  for  their  benefits  and  help 
Is  clear  to  everyone. 

And  so  In  countries  where  people  are  fight- 
ing their  way  out  of  poverty  and  sometimes 
oppression,  "coojaeratlve"  and  the  word  "co- 
operation" are  good,  strong,  meaningful 
words— words  that  become  rallying  points  for 
people  who  want  to  be  free  and  at  the  same 
time  raise  their  standards  of  living. 

SOMX    EXAMPLES 

A  few  quick  examples:  Under  her  official 
5-year  plan,  India  seeks  so  broad  a  develop- 
ment of  cooperatives  that  they  will  comprise 
one-third  of  the  entire  economy  of  that  coun- 


try. India  has  for  decades  had  a  nationwide 
pattern  of  agricultural  cooperative  credit  so- 
cieties.   So  she  does  not  start  from  scratch. 

One  of  the  finest  accomplishments  of  the 
American  occupation  of  Japan  was  the  devel- 
opment of  a  truly  democratic  structure  of 
cooperatives,  particularly  among  Japanese 
farmers.  Today  those  cooperatives  are  the 
backbone  of  Japanese  agriculture.  The  mag- 
azine of  the  federation  of  agricultural  co- 
operatives has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
periodical  In  Japan. 

In  almost  every  newly  free  nation  of  Africa, 
the  development  of  cooperatives,  particularly 
credit  cooperatives  and  cooperatives  to  mar- 
ket farmers'  crops.  Is  a  principal  hope  and  a 
principal  reliance  for  a  better  day.  In  the 
Cameroons  nuu-keting  cooperatives  have 
eliminated  middlemen,  captured  the  full 
market  price  for  farmers,  led  td  new  cropping 
practices  and  better  quality,  and  have 
broxight  about  a  new  interest  in  education 
and  the  building  of  schools. 

AROt:SED    LATIN    INTERESTS 

In  Latin  America  (with  Puerto  Rico  as  an 
exiunple  of  what  can  be  accomplished )  there 
is  growing  Interest  In  all  kinds  of  coopera- 
tives with  the  hope  that  they  can  become  a 
mainstream  in  the  development  of  the  econ- 
omies of  South  and  Central  America.  For 
example,  the  whole  pattern  of  life  of  many 
of  the  mountain  Indian  people  in  Peru  Is 
being  changed  for  the  better  through  the  or- 
ganization of  credit  unions. 

But  the  foregoing  examples  are  by  no 
means  the  whole  story.  It  is  one  thing  to 
declare  in  a  5-year  plan  that  "cooperatives 
shall  be  developed  to  a  point  where  they 
comprise  a  third  of  the  national  economy." 
It  is  quite  another  thing  to  arouse  the  peo- 
ple's faith  and  interest  and  to  provide  the 
education  and  technical  guidance  to  a  point 
where  this  policy  will  become  reality. 

The  task  of  developing  viable,  beneficial, 
economically  strong  cooperative  Institutions 
requires  skilled,  trained  leadership  such  as 
exlsU  In  few  of  their  new  countries.  It  re- 
quires some  capital — probably  more  than 
mo6t  of  these  people  can  themselves  supply. 
And  it  requires  the  overcoming  of  suspicion 
and  distrust  of  what  may  seem  to  be  a  new 
and  untried  device. 

There  are  increasing  numbers  of  inspiring 
success  stories  about  development  of  coop- 
eratives In  many  parts  of  the  world.  But 
there  are  also  Instances  of  failure  and  the 
dashing  of  premature  hopes.  And  the  rea- 
sons for  such  failures — and  here  we  can  gen- 
eralize for  almost  all  the  new  countries— 
where  they  have  taken  place  have  been  these: 
Lack  of  good  management,  lack  of  trained 
leadership,  inadequate  education  of  mem- 
bers, and  lack  of  capital,  in  approximately 
that  order. 

Cooperatives  to  be  tiseful  and  successful 
must  be  economic  enterprises  that  are 
formed  by,  partly  at  least  capiUlized  by, 
serve  the  needs  of,  and  are  controlled  by — the 
people  who  really  need  them.  Unless  they 
feel  a  sense  of  responsible  participation,  suc- 
cess Is  unlikely. 

raAiNTNG  CRrncAL 

Thus  education  and  training  are  of  pri- 
mary and  critical  importance.  And  they 
must  precede — In  any  case  parallel— the  or- 
ganization of  functioning  economic  Institu- 
tions. One  kind  of  tralnmg  Is  needed  for  the 
trainers  who  wlU  train  others.  Another  kind 
Is  needed  for  the  leaders  of  the  cooperatives. 
StUl  another  kind,  less  extensive,  of  course, 
Is  needed  for  the  members  of  the  coopera- 
tives. 

Most  of  this  education  and  training  must 
be  done  In  the  new  country  itself.  But  a 
seedbed  of  personnel  to  do  the  training  back 
home  must  l>e  brought  Into  being,  beamed  at 
those  whose  ctMnblnatlon  of  dedication  and 
competence  uniquely  qualify  them  for  this 
role. 

Seeing  this  the  Cooi>eratlve  League  started 


2  years  ago  to  develop  an  International  Co- 
operative Training  Center  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  AID  has  been  of  critical  help 
In  this.  Carefully  planned  courses,  Including 
several  weeks  of  practical  observation  with 
the  kind  of  cooperatives  most  necessary  for 
their  country  are  provided  for  cooperative 
leaders  from  the  new  countries.  In  the 
course  of  time,  we  expect  to  complMnent  the 
remarkable  work  of  this  same  sort  that  has 
been  carried  on  for  so  many  years  at  St. 
Francis  Xavler  University  In  Nova  Scotia. 

CANNOT    STOP    WTTH    TRAINING 

We  cannot,  of  course,  stop  with  training 
and  education.  In  some  countries  there  Is 
already  enough  experience  and  knowledge  to 
make  possible  the  launching  or  expemslon  of 
cooperative  enterprises.  But  there  is  seldcMn 
enough  capital  <x  enough  technical  know- 
how  to  put  such  enterprises  on  the  road  to 
assured  success.  These  should  be  supplied 
by  countries  like  our  own  and  tliroug^  our 
own  cooperative  Institutions.  The  relation- 
ship should  be  so  far  as  possible  on  a  peoplp- 
to-people  basts  rather  than  government  to 
government.  But  much  of  the  money  -will 
have  to  come  from  technical  assistance  funds 
erf  the  foreign  aid  program. 

In  some  of  the  newly  developing  countries, 
cooperatives  are  already  key  factors  In  the 
political  struggle  for  freedom — non-govern- 
mental   Institutions   though   they    are. 

PASSING  OtTT  OF  STTBSISTENCX  STACK 

The  needs  and  opportunities  for  the  devel- 
opment of  self-help  mutual  and  cooperative 
Institutions  in  the  new  countries  are  almost 
unlimited.  Without  them,  land  reform  pro- 
grams are  likely  to  leave  the  farmers  to  whom 
land  Is  allotted  little  better  off  than  before. 
For  the  farmers — end  80  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple of  these  countries  are  farmers — are  right 
now  ijassing  out  of  the  stage  of  subsistence, 
direct-constimptlon  farming  and  Into  an  agri- 
cultural economy  which  produces  for  mar- 
kets, sometimes  far  away. 

Unless  marketing,  credit,  supply,  and  serv- 
ice  cooperatives  are  organized  to  enable 
these  farmers  to  control  their  own  economic 
destiny,  this  transition  ■will  be  tragic.  With 
wise  and  courtigeous  development  of  coop- 
eratives, it  can  be  the  dawn  of  a  new  and 
better  day. 

And  now  for  a  few  words  specifically  about 
Latin  America. 

Our  aim  there  has  been  severalfold.  First 
and  most  obvious,  we  are  trying  to  assist  the 
peoples  of  the  Latin  American  countries  in 
the  development  of  cooperative  type  eco- 
nomic Institutions  wherever  these  will  be 
useful  and  helpful  In  raising  living  standards 
and  Institutionalising  economies  In  a  demo- 
cratic way. 

Second,  our  experiences  have  convinced  us 
that  by  developing  close  relationships  with 
counterpart  cooperative  organizations  In 
Latin  America  we  are  able  to  change  very 
constructively  the  attitude  toward  our  coun- 
try of  the  people  with  whom  we  deal  and  to 
give  them  a  more  favorable  image  of  the 
United  States.  Over  and  over,  we  have  had 
I>eople  say  that  they  once  thought  of  the 
United  States  as  a  huge  giant  concerned 
with  pushing  forward  Its  own  economic  In- 
terests no  matter  what  the  consequences, 
but  that  after  learning  of  U.S.  cooperatives 
and  after  getting  to  know  the  people  in  the 
United  States  who  are  in  our  cooperatives 
here,  they  see  us  In  a  different  light  and  one 
which  appeals  to  them  much  more. 

Our  third  purpose  lies  In  the  field  of  trying 
to  give  to  i>eople  who  liave  had  few  such 
experiences  the  actual  experience  of  par- 
ticipating In  a  democratic  manner  In  the 
conduct  of  useful  economic  enterprises  and 
thus  enabling  them  to  learn  In  a  very  fun- 
damental way  what  self-government  really 
means,  what  the  taking  of  responsibility 
refilly  means,  and  what  it  means  to  trust  one 
another  in  a  common  endeavor  of  a  free, 
democratic  nature. 
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In  recent  years  a  demand  has  arisen  from 
various  Latin  American  countries,  notably 
Mexico.  Peru,  and  Chile,  for  a  hemispheric- 
wide  organization  of  cooperatives.  Conse- 
quently, in  the  fall  of  1961.  we  brought  to- 
gether In  Bogota  a  conference  attended  by 
about  300  representatives  from  cooperative 
organisations  In  all  the  countries  of  the 
hemisphere  except  Cuba,  Paraguay.  Haiti, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic.  This  confer- 
ence served  to  dispel  a  lot  of  misunderstand- 
ings, to  develop  a  lot  of  fine  personal  rela- 
tionships between  our  people  from  the 
United  States  and  the  people  from  the  other 
countrtee.  and  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
the  formation  of  the  Organization  of  Coop- 
eratives of  America.  A  speech  bv  Senator 
HtTMPHRKT.  of  Minnesota,  at  the  BogotA  Con- 
ference was  of  tremendous  assistance  to  us. 

Consequently,  in  Pebrtiary  of  1963,  a  con- 
stitutional assembly  was  brought  together  In 
Montevideo  which,  out  of  a  week's  very  In- 
tensive discussions,  created  the  Organization 
of  Cooperatives  of  America  as  a  federation 
of  cooperative  organizations  In  practically  all 
the  countries  of  the  hemisphere  with  the 
exception  of   the  four  countries  mentioned 

above. 

The  Organization  of  Cooperatives  of  Am- 
erica holds  promise  of  making  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  meaningful  at  the  very  grass- 
roota  of  the  societies  of  all  these  countries, 
and  It  has  a  potential— not  only  economic  but 
sociological — which  la  very  great  Indeed. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Cooperative  League 
has  been  able  to  assemble  sufficient  funds 
In  one  way  and  another  to  send  a  special 
cooperative  technician  to  Honduras  to  grulde 
in  tlrnt  country  and  neighboring  Central 
American  countries  the  development  of  co- 
operatives, for  example,  In  housing  among 
fishermen. 

We  also  were  able  to  send  two  people  to 
Ecuador  to  establish  and  conduct  there  a 
training  program  for  people  to  work  in  the 
development  of  cooperatives  and  through 
our  intervention,  the  Church  World  Service 
sent  one  of  our  best  cooperative  managers 
to  Brazil  some  2  years  ago  where  he  has  been 
able  to  do  most  effective  work  assisting  the 
cooperatives  In  that  large  country. 

This  U  only  a  brief  ouUlne  of  the  work 
which  we  are  trying  to  do.  In  all  of  It  the 
cooperatives  of  Puerto  Rico  have  been  of  tre- 
mendous assistance,  a  bridge  as  it  were  be- 
tween Anglo-America  and  Hispanic  America 
that  is  needed  so  much. 

Let  me  simply  add  one  more  point  In  rela- 
tion to  a  parUcular  type  of  cooperative  which 
is  desperately  needed  In  most  of  the  coun- 
tries in  Latin  America  I  refer  here  to 
marketing  cooperatives  for  the  farmers. 
There  are  some  excellent  ones  In  Argentina. 
Uruguay,  and  Brazil;  but  In  Bolivia,  Peru. 
Colombia.  Venezuela,  Mexico.  Ecuador,  and 
the  whole  northeast  part  of  Brazil,  they  do 
not  yet  exist  to  anything  like  the  extent  that 

is  needed 

Land  reform  by  itself  will  do  little  good 
unless  the  farmers  who  come  Into  possession 
of  land  for  the  first  Ume  have  at  hand  the 
Institutions  through  which  they  can  obtain 
necessary  credlU-do  their  marketing,  and  ob- 
tain their  8Uf)plle8.  Neither  is  It  possible 
Just  to  start  out  and  form  a  lot  of  such  co- 
operatives. Their  future  leaders  must  be 
trained  or  many  of  these  enterprises  will  fall. 

We  are  fully  conscious  of  the  tremendous 
magnitude  of  this  whole  challenging  effort. 
It  Is  far  beyond  the  comparatively  meager  re- 
sources of  the  Cooperatives  League  to  carry 
out  even  a  fraction  of  the  work  that  needs  to 
be  done  In  cooperation,  however,  with  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  we  could  accomplish 
much. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  we  are  not  relying 
wholly  upon  funds  from  AID  for  the  work 
which  we  are  endeavoring  to  do  with  our 
sister  cooperative  organizations  In  Latin 
America.  Indeed  we  have  raised  much  of  the 
money  from  other  sources,  and  we  are  now 


on  a  regular  program  of  &  contlntilng  fund- 
raising  drive  among  the  oooperatlvee  and 
their  members  throughout  this  country  each 
year. 

The  Cooperative  League  is  the  sponsor  of 
two  Peace  Corps  projects — one  of  them  in 
Colombia  and  the  other  one  In  Panama — 
where  the  volunteers  are  working  directly 
with  people  in  the  rural  areas  of  those  two 
countries  assisting  in  the  development  of 
new  cooperatives  and  the  Improvement  of 
the  functioning  of  those  already  in  exist- 
ence. 

We  hope  that  the  committee  will  feel  that 
our  efforts  are  worthwhile  from  the  view- 
point of  oxir  country  and  that  It  will  favor 
an  authorization  of  funds  for  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  which  will  be 
sufficient  so  that  there  will  be  available  the 
additional  help  for  this  work  which  Is  so 
necessary  If  It  Is  to  l)e  fully  etTectlve. 


Captive   Nations  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20.  1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Captive 
Nations  Week  is  a  time  for  the  ponder- 
ing of  values.  Following  as  it  does  our 
own  Independence  Day.  our  celebration 
of  our  own  birth  of  freedom  and  nation- 
hood, it  cannot  but  make  us  contrast  our 
own  good  fortune,  our  pride,  and  joyful 
appreciation  of  hberty  and  freedom. 

Nor  are  we  smug  in  any  notion  that  it 
is  peculiar  to  our  people  and  Nation,  this 
love  of  freedom.  Infrequent  though  its 
manifestations  may  be.  sometimes  la- 
tent, but  more  often  inhibited  among  the 
captive  nations,  there  is  unquestionably 
a  sense  of  independence  increasingly  ap- 
parent among  all  men. 

The  enormous  enthusiasm  with  which 
Robert  Kennedy  was  greeted  in  Poland 
this  month — July  1964 — bears  witness  to 
the  love  of  freedom  which  permeates  the 
soul  of  that  captive  nation.  So  great 
was  the  display  that,  siccording  to  report, 
the  Polish  Government  asked  that  he 
alter  his  course  and  not  visit  centers 
where  popular  acclaim  would  be  likely  to 
occur.  Nevertheless,  no  matter  where  he 
went  on  this  family  vacation  tour,  the 
crowds  were  there,  on  the  sidewalks,  in 
the  streets,  filling  the  doorways  and  win- 
dows stories  high.  These  were  smiling 
and  cheering  crowds.  How  they  had 
known  of  his  coming  no  one  was  able  to 
say.  Something  like  an  intuitive  radar 
had  spread  the  word  ahead.  It  was  the 
more  remarkable  because  he  not  only 
was  not  invited,  he  was  not  welcomed  by 
the  Government,  by  the  officials  of  the 
cities  and  towns.  But  the  people  were 
not  to  be  stilled  in  their  expressions  of 
fervor. 

What  better  evidence  could  there  be  of 
the  undying  spirit  of  liberty,  the  indomi- 
tablllty  of  the  human  heart  that  bows  to 
no  master,  the  yearning  for  Independence 
that  transcends  all  barriers?  For  to  these 
people  Robert  Kennedy  was  the  symbol 
of  what  America  stands  for;  what,  de- 
spite Its  foibles,  it  has  stood  for  since 
the  American  Revolution — the  spirit  of 


liberty,  fraternity,  equality  in  individual 
worth.  To  them  he  carried  the  torch 
which  his  brother,  our  t>eloved  late  Presi- 
dent, had  so  recently  relit,  and  with  it 
kindled  a  glow  seen  round  the  world. 

Can  we  fail  to  see  the  implications  of 
these  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  a  captive  nation?  Can  we  be 
oblivous  to  the  fact  that  they  have  never 
succimibed  In  spirit  to  the  yoke  which 
binds  them?  A  whole  new  generation 
has  been  bom  and  reared  in  this  state  of 
semicaptivity.  Yet  the  young  people 
share  the  deep-rooted  sentiments  of  their 
forefathers,  the  ideals  of  their  parents, 
maintained  despite  the  superimposing  of 
a  regime  which  seeks  to  shatter  their 
values.  They  shared  in  this  courageous 
and  happy  expression  of  self  in  the  face 
of  undue  authority.  They  share  the  will 
and  determination  to  surmount  their 
shackles,  as  generation  l)efore  generation 
had  done.  Their  ancestors  for  centuries 
had  withstood  waves  of  invading  hordes 
from  east,  west,  and  south,  whose  phy- 
sical  presence  and  attempts  to  submerge 
this  proud  nation  were  unable  to  oblter- 
ate  the  culture,  the  customs,  and  the 
ideals  of  the  Polish  people. 

And  the  Polish  people  are  typical  of 
the  peoples  of  the  nations  which  share 
the  captive  yoke.  As  far  beck  as  Euro- 
pean history  can  be  traced  we  find  among 
them  records  of  captivity  endured  but 
not  subduing,  of  superimposed  authority 
resisted,  of  the  retaining  of  the  right  of 
self-expression  despite  attempted  sup- 
pression, and  finally  of  oppression  over- 
come. 

These  traits  the  captive  nations  have 
in  conimon.  Alas,  too,  how  much  else 
do  they  share  in  the  history  of  "man's 
inhumanity  to  man"?  Many  of  these 
peoples,  many  of  these  ethnic  groups 
share  a  place  in  the  annals  of  civiliza- 
tion which  would  be  overwhelmingly 
distressing  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  very  history  of  their  vicissitudes  Is 
also  a  record  of  their  fortitude,  their 
faith,  and  the  triumph  of  true  values 
through  their  undying  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence. For  many,  their  history  Is 
a  series  of  dark  tales  of  overrunning 
hordes  from  neighboring  states,  plunder- 
ing, destroying,  attempting  complete 
domirmtion.  But,  however  dark  that  his- 
tory, it  is  studded  with  the  bright  and 
enduring  stars  of  ethnic  personality 
maintained  and  shining  through  the 
clouds  that  would  cover  but  cannot  ob- 
literate them. 

Those  stars  that  mark  the  permanence 
of  enduring  values  also  bespeak  the 
eventual  clearing  of  the  skies.  And  for 
all  of  the  captive  nations  there  have  been 
long  stretches  of  clear  weather,  of  ex- 
istence as  independent  nations,  when,  as 
In  nature,  their  growth  and  strength  has 
been  fortified.  Perhaps  the  dark  days 
not  only  make  the  days  of  light  more 
valued;  perhaps — as  also  In  nature — the 
very  darkness  of  the  clouds  and  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  deluge  lends  stimulus 
to  that  growth,  and  the  roots  of  free- 
dom, the  strands  of  individuality  and  lib- 
erty of  soul  are  stronger  when  the  days 
of  light  return. 

The  fortitude  with  which  the  peoples 
of  the  captive  nations  cling  to  their  hope 
for  the  future,  to  their  independence  at 
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spirit,  to  their  love  of  freedom — to  their 
enduring  values  is  an  inspiration  for  gen- 
eration to  generation,  which  we  in  Amer- 
ica share. 

Mf  Relipon  m  the  Space  Agt — Address 
by  S.  Barman  Long,  D.D. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  happy.  Indeed,  to  Include,  for  the 
wider  reading  it  merits,  the  most  inspir- 
ing and  timely  address  delivered  by  Dr. 
S.  Burman  Long,  beloved  minister  of  the 
Chestnut  Street  Congregational  Church, 
in  the  city  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  June 
7,  last,  at  the  73d  Convention  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  at  At- 
lantic City,  N.J. 

The  address  by  Dr.  Long  follows : 

Mr    Rkligion   in   tkk   Space    Age 
(By  S.  Burman  Long,  D.D.) 

It  is  a  privilege  and  honor  to  Join  fellow 
religious  leaders  In  presenting  "My  Religion 
in  the  Space  Age."  The  glory  is  greater  be- 
cause it  is  being  given  In  Atlantic  City  to 
patriotic  and  Influential  members  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Your 
Influence  is  tremendous.  The  federation 
members  have  within  themselves  the  power 
to  lift  the  patterns  of  human  thoughts  and 
actions.  The  space  age  is  here.  What  will 
we  do  about  It?  The  recent  magazine  en- 
titled Sky  of  the  space  age  is  being  read  by 
persons  who  go  places  and  do  things.  They 
care  aoout  the  world  they  live  in.  The  firm- 
ament ha«  become  the  sky  about  which  our 
fathers  dreamed.  World  reality  is  making 
its  home  among  earthly  people. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  nuclear  at- 
tack would  cause  at  least  100  million  per- 
sons to  perish.  When  we  think  of  this  we 
are  almost  paralyzed  with  fear  and  despair. 
But  we  do  not  despair  or  worry.  We  think, 
we  reason,  we  pray,  and  then  act.  Life  urges 
us  onward.  The  firmament  has  become  un- 
limited space.  This  convention  and  the 
gathering  of  people  and  the  assembly  of  ex- 
hibits at  the  nearby  World's  Fair,  manifests 
the  ongoing  of  life  and  worthier  deeds. 
We  are  planning  a  bigger  and  better  future. 
We  must  do  it.  The  physical  and  mental 
breakthrough  of  life,  space,  time,  and  ability 
propel  us  onward  and  upward.  The  Im- 
proved mechanisms  that  operate  In  the  air. 
beneath  the  waves,  and  upon  the  surface  Im- 
pel us  to  abandon  false  and  pagan  super- 
stitions and  notions  and  to  build  upon  pre- 
mises that  are  true  and  factual.  We  must 
accept  peace  and  good  will  and  adopt  prin- 
ciples that  will  assure  peace  and  good  will 
among  all  people.  We  must  remove  thought 
and  space  boundaries.  The  old  landmarks 
are  gone.  The  possibilities  are  limitless. 
Already  the  dreams  of  centuries  have  come 
Into  being.  The  golden  age  has  dawned  and 
it  has  become  a  compelling  age.  We  cannot 
stay  with  the  trivial  for : 

"The  words  for  war  are  becoming  silent 
In  the  era  that  Is  highest. 
With  the  flags  of  peace  unfurled 
Among  the  favored   people  of  the  world." 

My  religion  In  this  space  age  makes  me 
glad  and  thankful  that  I  am  alive.  Life  is 
a  gift  of  the  Creator  to  each  of  us.  The  per- 
son is  regarded  and  should  be  thought  of  as 
sacred  and  inviolate   by  all   other  persons. 


Man  usee  for  himself  or  herself  what  he  or 
she  did  not  create.  Each  life  is  a  product 
of  the  Creator's  plan.  The  prophetic  analy- 
sis of  life  iB  that  "God  breathed  into  each  of 
MB  the  brefkih  of  life  and  each  of  us  became 
a  living  soul."  My  religion  in  the  space  age 
accepts  as  fact  that  there  ia  something  of 
God  in  each  person.  This  is  basic  to  the 
space  age.  Mankind  can  communicate  with 
the  Creator  now  as  when  20  centxrries  ago 
shepherds  on  duty  heard  from  space  the 
words  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and  on 
earth  p>eace  to  men  of  good  will."  The 
shepherds  obeyed,  responded,  and  found. 
They  had  tuned  themselves  to  the  beam  of 
their  Creator.  Their  minds  were  alert  and 
they  heard  the  message  of  God  from  space. 
Many  since  then  have  heard  and  commu- 
nicated the  thought  waves  of  peace  and  good 
will.  Our  General  Douglas  Mac  Arthur  at 
the  close  of  the  World  War  H  said  from  the 
deck  of  the  Mlseourl — "The  problem — that 
is  the  problem  of  peace  is  basically  theo- 
logical— one  that  will  synchronize  with  our 
matchless  advances  in  science,  art,  litera- 
ture, and  all  material  developments  of  the 
past  2,000  years — it  must  be  of  the  spirit 
if  we  are  to  save  the  flesh."  The  same  em- 
phasis was  given  to  the  members  of  the 
press  in  the  White  House  garden  when  Pres- 
ident Johnson  quoted  "It  is  not  by  might 
or  power  but  by  my  spirit,  salth  the  Lord." 
We  are  persons  with  spiritual  insights  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  within  us  and  we 
have  the  ability  to  connect  and  communi- 
cate with  the  oversplrlt. 

My  religion  In  the  space  age  confirms  my 
faith  in  a  spiritual  heaven  as  real  as  my 
humble  earthly  home.  The  sooner  that 
mankind  accepts  an  orderly  and  unlimited 
universe,  the  earlier  we  will  have  faith  In 
truth.  Our  cosmology  has  changed  because 
our  knowledge  has  changed.  It  has  changed 
before.  Once  a  new  continent  w&s  dis- 
covered. We  no  longer  limit  the  universe 
to  hell  below,  heaven  above  and  some  of 
both  between.  The  God  of  creation  is  In 
control  now  as  He  always  has  been.  "He 
still  stretches  out  the  North  over  empty 
space  and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing 
and  there  are  no  outskirts  to  His  ways."  and 
yet.  this  is  the  God  who  notes  the  fall  of  the 
sparrow,  comforts  the  weary  and  heavy 
laden,  heals  the  sick  and  speaks  to  the  spir- 
itual dead,  words  like  those  spoken  to  Laza- 
rus, "loose  him  and  let  him  go." 

We  can  no  longer  be  bound  with  the  grave 
clothes  of  superstition  and  false  premises. 
We  must  be  alive  and  people  of  today.  We 
must  carry  the  breastplate  of  rlghteotisness, 
the  shield  of  liberty  and  the  sword  of  truth 
and  freedom.  The  gift  of  liberty  was  given 
to  us  by  our  fathers  and  the  glory  of  freedom 
is  ours  to  use  and  to  enjoy.  Liberty  with  its 
principles  must  prevail  In  each  person  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God  Is  within  each  person. 
Gods  presence  is  unlimited  and  constant  In 
space  and  time.  It  was  pilot,  John  Magee, 
who  "put  out  his  hand  and  touched  the  face 
of  God."  It  was  astronaut  Gordon  Cooper 
who  in  his  17  orbital  circles  recorded  this 
prayer  "Help,  guide  and  direct  all  of  us  that 
we  may  shape  our  lives  to  be  better  Chris- 
tians, trying  to  help  one  another  rather  than 
to  be  fighting  and  bickering.  Help  us  to  show 
the  world  that  democracy  really  works."  Did 
Gordon  Cooper  find  God  in  space?  The 
answer  is  yes.  To  him  God  was  spirit  and 
love,  therefore  a  loving  spirit  who  communi- 
cates with  us  and  gives  us  the  spirit  and 
way  of  peace.  The  nobleness  of  the  Idea  of 
the  spirit  of  God  In  each  person  has  never 
been  surpassed.  This  Is  God's  world  and  as 
persons  we  are  In  it.  Our  God  Is  a  personal 
God. 

My  religion  in  the  space  age  reveals  the 
gift  of  life,  space,  time,  and  ability.  Each  of 
us  have  the  same  amount  of  time  In  a  single 
year.  We  place  events  in  time.  History  is  a 
record  of  events.  However  complete  history 
may  be,  the  events  In  time  are  too  numerous 


for  tabulation.  What  will  a  person  give  for 
an  extension  of  life  and  time?  My  religion 
in  the  space  age  teaches  me  that  God  is 
whole  and  complete  and  that  He  will  not 
leave  the  righteous  to  be  extinct  ot  destroyed. 
We  can  rely  on  the  Judgment  of  God.  the 
final  arbiter.  We  need  and  believe  in  im- 
mortality. 

In  addition  to  life,  space,  and  time  each 
person  has  ability.  Kach  person  is  important 
to  himself  or  herself,  to  others  and  to  God. 
The  ability  of  each  j)erson  is  imllmited.  The 
problem  is  that  of  direction.  Hitler  was  a 
perpetuation  of  a  primitive  past  idea  and  a 
misconceived  future.  Socrates,  Jeremiah, 
Jesus,  Gandhi,  and  others  used  life,  space, 
time,  and  ability  to  help  their  fellowmen  to 
think,  to  reason,  decide,  and  act.  They 
reasoned  that  all  people  had  spiritual  values 
as  well  as  physical,  economic,  and  political. 
They  were  socially  minded  and  accepted  the 
principle  that  we  are  otir  brother's  brother 
and  our  sister's  sister.  How  much  we  owe 
to  others.  How  much  are  we  doing  to  help 
others?  To  give  the  self  is  the  mission  of  the 
space  age.  The  giving  of  the  self  exalts 
the  self.  Habits  in  sharing  have  become 
reflex  to  many.  The  other  day  a  truck 
driver  gave  all  to  help  an  injured  person. 
Miners  risk  their  lives  to  help  other  nalners. 
Astronauts  help  other  astronauts.  Police 
cars  and  fire  trucks  carry  oxygen  eqiilpment. 
We  are  changing  in  this  space  age  from  the 
ideas  of  revenge,  and  eye  for  an  eye.  to  com- 
passion and  concern.  We  are  disturbed 
about  neglected  old  age  and  poverty.  We 
are  no  longer  asking  if  all  should  have  the 
opportunities  for  education,  but  we  are  ask- 
ing how  to  better  methods  of  education  for 
all.  We  are  disturbed  about  dropouts.  We 
are  not  asking  what  our  country  can  do 
for  VLB.  but  what  we  can  do  for  our  country. 
We  are  not  asking  what  God  can  do  lor  us 
but  what  we  can  do  for  God.  We  are  no 
longer  discussing  whether  we  should  pray. 
We  pray.  We  have  gone  beyond  the  A-B-C 
grade  of  elementary,  political,  social,  and 
religious  Insights.  We  see  God  "blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  aee  God." 
Ajb  Individuals  and  as  a  Nation  we  accept 
God  as  perfect  In  His  plan.  We  are  trying 
to  effect  and  be  the  highest  that  we  can. 
We  are  no  longer  saying  peace,  peace,  when 
there  Is  no  peace.  We  are  doing  the  things 
that  make  for  peace,  beginning  with  our- 
selves. We  are  doing  something  about 
poverty,  Immorality,  delinquency,  crime,  and 
corruption.  We  are  making  our  religion  to 
be  of  the  mind  and  soul.  We  let  vengeance 
to  the  Judgment  of  God.  whom  we  love. 

We  are  substituting  kindness  and  for- 
giveness for  revenge  and  retaliation.  We 
are  growing  up  religiously  as  well  as  physi- 
cally and  economically.  My  religion  is  that 
of  a  mature  person.  It  makes  me  take 
democracy  seriously.  Habits  in  thought  sind 
action  are  formed  In  liberty  to  keep  us  free 
and  to  extend  freedom  to  others.  Liberty  is 
not  possessive.  Freedom  for  us  must  be- 
come freedom  for  all.  Independence  has 
grown  into  Interdependence  In  governmental 
affairs.  We  must  make  Interdependence 
with  God  the  ecumenical  slogan  of  all  the 
churches  and  synagogues.  Like  rockets  we 
must  go  upward  to  explore.  Robert  God- 
dard,  the  father  of  rocketry  began  his  space 
experiments  on  a  hill.  The  depths  have  been 
too  long  with  us.  The  heights  are  to  be 
the  incubator  area  of  thoughts  and  deci- 
sions. If  we  will  have  a  good  home  we  must 
have  good  family  members.  If  we  will  have 
a  righteous  nation  we  mvist  dwell  with 
righteous  thoughts.  We  must  fulfill  the 
royal  law  of  love.  The  minds  of  persona 
suggest  it.     Sociology  demands  it. 

We  must  break  down  the  wails  of  Jealousy, 
bigotry,  bitterness,  hypocrisy.  Ignorance,  and 
complacency.  We  are  a  nation  of  people  who 
have  grown  up.  This  is  our  world,  aaid  we 
must  make  it  what  the  minds  of  persons  and 
God  want  It  to  be.     We  hail  the  women  oS 
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the  Nation.  They  now  have  the  opportunity 
to  save  themselves  and  their  children.  They 
have  the  spirit  of  noble  womanhood  in  this 
Nation  and  toward  all  nations.  We  hold 
that  there  Is  no  substitute  for  strength  but 
strength,  no  substitute  for  the  home  and  the 
family,  the  drill  ground  of  character,  but 
the  family.  A  nation  conalsts  of  families 
united.  We  are  getting  rid  of  feuds,  how- 
ever nicely  they  may  be  Initiated  and  ex- 
pressed. We  must  be  loyal,  patriotic,  up- 
going,  upsurging  with  the  satisfaction  that 
we  have  a  falthfiil  God  who  first  loved  us. 
Christian  love  begets  Christian  character. 
Righteous  love  produces  character  Ulte  that 
of  the  men  and  prophets  of  Israel.  We  are 
on  the  way.  We  have  left  the  Red  Sea  be- 
hind us.  We  have  crossed  the  divide.  In 
covered-wagon  days  a  group  of  pioneers  had 
traveled  long  over  rough  roads.  They  finally 
came  to  what  seemed  an  Impassable  terrain 
when  they  met  a  prospector  to  whi^m  they 
asked.  "How  far  Is  It  to  Oregon?"  They  re- 
ceived the  reply,  "this  is  Oregon."  They  had 
arrived.  They  were  now  assured  that  al- 
though there  were  other  roads  to  Oregon 
they  had  chosen  the  right  road  for  them- 
selves. We  still  are  pioneers  and  need  to 
take  the  high  roads.  We  use  life  to  jjrove 
life,  space  to  prove  space,  time  to  prove 
time,  ability  to  prove  ability,  and  God  to 
prove  God.  The  walls  of  ignorance,  revenge, 
self-suflaclency,  colonialism,  and  race  su- 
periority are  crumbling  before  the  battering 
rams  of  truth,  righteousness,  liberty,  free- 
dom, forgiveness  and  love  and  there  are  no 
boundaries  to  these  principles.  Bducatlon  Is 
beginning  to  prove  Its  worth.  Religion  Is 
accepting  the  Spirit  of  God  at  work  among 
His  people.  The  former  divisions  Into  re- 
ligrlous  groups  are  changing  Into  the  uniting 
of  religious  groups.  The  age  of  ecumenicity 
Is  here.  No  ptirty  has  a  monopoly  on  truth, 
but  we  all  may  have  the  truth  and  fulfill 
the  dictum  "you  shall  know  the  truth  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

The  Inner  \irge  of  the  divine  within  Is 
asserting  Itself  and  Is  leading  us  onward 
and  upward  with  all  people.  We  are  accept- 
ing the  message  of  Dr.  Alfred  Grant  Walton, 
of  Brooklyn: 

"It  does  not  need  a  spoken  word 
To  show  the  worth  In  you. 
There's  eloquence  In  noble  deeds. 
We  sp>eak  In  what  we  do." 


Tribute  to  John  F.  Kennedy 


beloved  President,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
who  was  the  champion  of  our  cause — medi- 
care through  social  security  and  our  general 
welfare;  and 

Whereas  he  spoke  to  us  at  our  national 
convention  In  Washington.  D.C..  and  In  Mi- 
ami. Fla.,  expressing  his  deep  concern  for  our 
cause,  promising  to  help  secure  for  us  what 
Is  rightfully  ours;  and 

Whereas  he  was  an  Inspiration  and  greatly 
loved  by  all:  Now,  therefore.  It  Is  hereby  pro- 
claimed that  a  Senior  Citizens  Day  In  his 
honor  be  observed  on  his  birthday,  the  29th 
day  of  May  of  each  year,  by  holding  me- 
morial services  to  perpetuate  his  name  and 
memory;  and  It  Is  further 

Resolved,  That  we  shall  request  Congress 
to  make  the  29  th  day  of  May  of  each  year  a 
national  holiday  to  honor  our  late  beloved 
President.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  and 

This  resolution  Is  hereby  approved  by  our 
board  of  directors  and  by  all  the  members  of 
Its  afftllated  chapters  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Senior  Citizens  of  Greater  Miami. 
Fla.,  this  6th  day  of  February  1964,  In  the 
city  of  Miami,  county  of  Dade.  State  of 
Florida. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  ' 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Senior  Citizens  of 
Greater  Miami  have  recently  sent  me  a 
resolution  honoring  our  late  beloved 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  which  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  and  I  hereby  in.sert  in  the 
Congressional  Record; 

A  RKSOLtmoN  Presented  by  Mr  Robert 
Sharp.  President.  North  Miami  Beach 
Chaptir  or  THE  American  Federation  of 
Senior  Citizens  of  Greater  Miami.  Fla., 
To  Honor  the  Late  President.  John  Pitz- 

CKRAUt   KKNNEDT 

Whereas  our  beloved  late  F^resldent,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  met  his  untimely  death; 
and 

Whereas  the  senior  citizens  throughout  our 
Nation  are  deeply  grieved  at  the  loss  of  our 


J.F.K.  Bosnian  Folk  Hero 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OP    CONNECTICITT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  GRABOWSB:!.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
well  known  that  our  late  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  had  created  a  remarkable 
Impression  on  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
following  article  and  poem  printed  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  July  12  which  indi- 
cates that  President  Kennedy's  name  is 
already  firmly  imprinted  in  history. 

Yugoslav  Ballad  Salittes  Kennedy — Presi- 
dent Is  Already  Part  or  Nation's  Folk- 
lore 

Sarajevo,  Yugoslavia.  July  11, — In  this 
Balkan  land  of  folk  heroes.  John  F  Kennedy 
has  already  become  part  of  the  national 
lore. 

T'he  President  Is  a  popular  figure  here. 

Now.  after  streets  and  squares  have  been 
named  for  him  and  best-selling  books  pub- 
lished about  him.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  become 
the  subject  of  a  folk  ballad 

The  Boni;  was  composed  recently  by  a 
young  Bosnian  named  Ramo  Ramovtc.  who 
works  by  day  as  a  bookkeeper  In  the  Bosna- 
f  olklor  Co.'s  offices. 

In  the  evening  he  sings  It  In  the  basement 
nightclub  of  the  Evropa  Hotel,  strumming 
his  own  accompaniment  on  a  slngle-strlnged 
gusla.  an  ancient  Instrument  that  produces 
a  haunting  whine. 

rhymed  couplets 

Mr.  Ramovlc's  composition  Is  In  the  deset- 
erac  (lO-syllable)  style  of  Bosnian  folk- 
songs and  he  has  cast  his  verse  In  rhymed 
couplets. 

Following  Is  a  translation  of  "The  Assassi- 
nation of  John  Kennedy  "  as  far  as  Mr  Ramo- 
vlc  has  carried  It.  He  plans  to  add  more 
verses  later : 

"Not  even  the  bird  that  miikes  lUs  nest  com- 
ing. 

That  the  20th  century  would  herald  sad 
news  to  all. 

That  on  November  22 

Americans  would  be  in  great  sorrow. 

Echoing  ring  and  phones  buzz. 

Tempests  and  storms  appear. 

Sad  news  spreads  everywhere,  of  America's 
severe  misfortune. 


Grief  has  stirred  the  whole  world, 

Kennedy  could  not  be  rescued. 

The  powder  was  exploded, 

The  rifle  fired  from  a  high  floor. 

The  steel  bullet  was  swift. 

That  caused  John's  lethal  wounds 

It  struck  his  heroic  head. 

He  met  that  bitter  glory. 

Grave  pains  overcame  him, 

Johnny  fell  In  Jacqueline's  arms. 

That  dear  Jacqueline  embraced  him 

With  her  white  arms. 

With  a  sick  heart  she  embraced  him, 

To  lighten  his  heavy  pains. 

With  grave  suffering  darkening  his  face 

They  went  to  Dallas  hospital. 

Doctors  offered  help. 

In  vain;  sad  news  la  spreading, 

That  cursed  steel  bullet. 

Has  wounded  Johnny  mortally. 

President  Johnny  has  passed  away. 

He  has  left  the  earth  forever. 

The  news  Is  heard  afar. 

The  world  echoes  sorrowing  despair, 

John  Kennedy  Is  no  more. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  what  Is  happening  in  thee? 

Why  did  you  allow  that  hostile  hand. 

That  "Sniper"  to  touch  that  firearm. 

So  that  Iron  Ignited  the  fire, 

And  struck  John  ao  cunningly. 

Johnny  has  no  more  strength, 

With  a  sick  heart  his  breath  slows. 

Dead  Johnny  falls  to  earth, 

And  now  Jacqueline  suffers  heavy  grief. 

A  beautiful  person,  respected  lady 

Stays  alone  without  Johnny. 

She  win  never  forget  him, 

Johnny  was  like  blooming  flowers. 

They  tried  to  save  htm 

In  unlucky  DaHas'  hospital. 

The  first  aid  given  him 

Kept  him  Bot  one  ho%ir. 

That  wound  was  mortal 

And  the  sartk  has  seized  him  forever, 

Go  rest  for  eternity. 

For  there  was  no  cure  for  Johnny. 

Now  In  sorrow  many  hearth  were  silent. 

And  they  drove  him  to  the  White  House 

To  give  him  the  last  honors. 

They  know  for  certain  John  was  gone. 

The  caisson  carries  him. 

With  a  white  horse  from  the  White  House, 

To  the  soldiers'  grave  of  heroes. 

This  Is.  Johnny,  your  eternal  home. 

The  procession  turns  aside  now, 

Men  o(  noble  face. 

All  America  grieves  for  him. 

There  are  many  foreign  friends,  ^ 

Many  notables  from  abroad. 

There  are  many  from  aU  sides. 

The  chieftains,  czars,  and  Queens. 

And  many  eminent  guests. 

To  say  farewell  to  the  great  hero. 

To  many  to  enumerate. 

The  relatives  go  first. 

With  his  wife  JacqueUne. 

In  the  line  are  two  brothers  now. 

The  grieving  Robert  next  to  brother  Edward. 

And  his  daughter.  Caroline, 

Who  Is  only  6  years  old." 


The  Profreis  of  Pnblic  Honsing:  in 
Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
Tuesday.  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  I  have  long  been  In- 
terested In  the  State  of  the  Nation's 
housing  supply. 


Recently,  I  had  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion an  article  In  the  widely  respected 
Omaha  World-Herald  dealing  with  one 
of  the  last  housing  developments  to  oe 
authorized  under  the  public  housing  por- 
tion of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961.  Au- 
thorization under  that  act  was  ex- 
hausted at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal 

year  June  30. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  1961  act 
authorized  the  PubUc  Housing  Adminis- 
tration to  assist  locaUties  to  develop  ap- 
proximately 100,000  new  units  of  public 

^^Abmft  one-half  that  authorization  will 
be  u.sed  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
desperately  needed  housing  for  elderly 
Americans. 

And  there,  Mr.  Speaker,  without  new 
louislation,  further  expansion  of  this 
Federal-local  enterprise  will  halt.  Com- 
nare  that  fate  with  the  need  that  con- 
iinues  to  exist  In  this  rich  country  of 
ours  where,  despite  record  prosperity, 
some  35  million  of  our  fellow  Americans 
continue  to  live  In  poverty  and  In  sub- 
standard housing. 

Nebraska  is  one  of  many  States  whicn 
have  awakened  to  the  need  for  low-rent 
housing  for  low-income  people,  and  is 
alert  to  the  benefits  of  a  Federal-local 
partnership  as  indicated  by  the  follow- 

Ins ' 

In  1961  Nebraska  had  three — three, 
mind  you— local  housing  authorities  par- 
ticipating In  th'fe  low-rent  program  of  the 
Public  Housing  Administration,  in 
mid-1964  that  number  had  increased  to 
40  despite  the  State's  tough  housing 
referendum  law.  Voters  in  74  localities 
went  to  the  polls  In  that  3-year  period, 
ovei-whelmingly  approving  proposals  to 
begin  low-rent  programs,  truly  a  sig- 
nificant advance  in  a  State  generally 
known  for  its  conservative  approach  to 
public  problems.  „♦  ♦« 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
.  ln.sert  in  my  remarks  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  article  dealing  with  that  com - 
munitys  plan  to  house  some  800  elderly 
families,  noting  as  I  do  so  that  these 
great  forward  strides  In  public  housing 
have  taken  place  under  the  leadership 
of  a  fellow  Texan,  the  charming  and 
efficient   Commissioner    Marie   C.    Mc- 

Guire: 

BviLDiNGS  To   Shelter  800   Aged 

(By    David    A.    Sadler) 

Within  the  next  2  years,  modest  but  corn - 

f,,rtable  apartmente  for  more  than  800  elderly 

persons  will  be  added  to  the  Omaha  housing 

^"The^Omaha  Housing  Authority  will  open 
bids  June  4  for  construction  of  5  buildings 
t.i  contain  580  apartments  for  the  elderly. 
They  were  approved  by  the  city's  voters  In 

1962.  ,  ,^.         „„„ 

The  cost  including  land  acquisition,  con- 
struction, and  landscaping,  will  be  more  than 
$7  million. 

If  bids  are  acceptable,  construction  on  the 
first  of  four  sites  will  begin  about  June  15. 
Construction  should  take  about  590  days  on 
;U1  projects. 

Shown  today  are  renderings  of  the  build- 
ings prepared  by  Boyer  &  Blskup.  the  archl- 

The  sites  and  the  sizes  of  the  buildings 
were  chosen  In  accordance  with  the  numbers 
of  elderly  persons  In  the  areas,  as  shown  in 
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the  1960  census.     It  U  estimated  the  apart- 
ments will  accommodate  4  percent  of  these 

citizens.  „  „„<, 

In  the  Park  and  Woolworth  Avenues  area, 
there  were  6.840  elderly.  Here  there  will  be 
a  buildings  totaling  228  apartments— 137 
for  single  persons  and  86  for  2  persons. 

The  20th  and  Burt  Streets  area  had 
3  062  elderly.  The  building  in  the  block  be- 
tween Burt  and  Webster  and  20th  and  21st 
Streets  will  have  64  apartmente  for  single 
persons    and    57    for    two   persons. 

In  the  24th  and  Evans  Streets 
neighborhood  there  were  3.363  elderly. 
There  will  be  75  single  and  43  double  apart- 
ments In  the  building  on  the  west  side  of 
24th  between  Evans  and  Pratt  Streets. 

The  25th  and  J  Streets  area  held  3,448 
elderlv  The  building  on  the  west  side  of 
25th  "street  between  J  and  K  Streete  will 
have  73  single  and  45  double  apartmente. 

The  20th  and  Burt  Streete  building  wU 
have  a  small  annex  containing  the  general 
offices  and  a  stockroom  for  the  authority. 
The  offices  now  are  at  1728  North  22d  Street 
The  ground  floor  of  each  building  will 
contain  a  large  room  for  "^e^tlngs,  dances 
and  other  activities.  Off  It  will  be  a  kitchen 
with  two  purposes— for  party  snaclts  and  as 
a  demonstration  kitchen  to  train  tenante  In 
use  of  appliances  and  for  cooking  classes. 

Also  on  the  ground  floor  will  be  two  craf te 
rooms  a  social  services  consultation  room, 
an  office,  a  maintenance  room,  a  mailbox 
room,  and  a  boiler  room.  Ground  floor 
spaces  will  be  air  conditioned. 

Outelde  wUl  be  a  paved  patio.  Land- 
scaping plans  include  gardening  Plote  for 
tenante.  There  wUl  be  paved  parking  lote, 
with  the  number  of  stella  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  apartmente. 

There  will  be  four  types  of  apartments. 
32  bachelor  types,  with  beds  In  alcoves;  317 
one-bedroom  apartmente  for  single  persons: 
207  one-bedroom  apartmente  for  two  per- 
sons, and  114  two-bedroom  apartments  for 
two  persons 


EFFICIENCY      KITCHENS 

All  kitchens  will  be  of  the  efficiency  type, 
with  wooden  cablnete.  laminated  plaatlc 
countertops.  and  built-in  ovens  a^^d  ran««». 

Fifty  percent  of  the  bathrooms  wlU  have 
tubs  and  50  percent  showers  all  with  non- 
slip   surfaces  and    grab   bars. 

Apartmente  will  have  dry-wall  flnlihlng 
with  soundproofing  between  apartmente  «^d 
on  walls  backing  on  corridors.  They  wUl 
be  painted  In  several  colors  with  a  maxinaum 
of  four  colors  to  an  apartment.  Corr.dor 
wall  colors  also  will  be  varied. 

The  apartmente  will  have  horizontally 
sliding  windows  and  screens  In  aluminum 
frames  made  with  thermal  barriers  to  keep 
out  cold  and  prevent  condensation.  Sections 
will  be  removable  for  cleaning. 

TWO    ELEVATORS   FEB    BtJU-DING 

Every  other  floor  will  have  a  laundry  room. 
Each  building  will  have  an  Incinerator,  with 
earbage  chutes  opening  on  each  floor. 

Each  building  will  have  two  automatic 
elevators,  one  somewhat  larger  than  the 
other   for   furniture   handling. 

Lyle  K.  Llghtfoot.  the  project  architect 
has  chosen  rubble  stone  to  face  the  ground 
floors  and  brick  for  the  upper  levels,  varying 
the   materials. 

At  Park  and  Woolworth,  the  brick  wlU  be 
light  buff  and  the  stone  Colorado  moss  rock. 
At  20th  and  Burt,  there  will  be  brown  brick 
and  white  stone.  The  24th  and  EvanB  and 
25th  and  J  buildings  wUl  be  In  warm  gray 
brick  with  Thompson  Creek  boulders  on  the 
former  and  California  driftwood  stone  on  the 
latter. 

Buildings  will  have  reUiforced  concret* 
superstructures  and  cavity  walls  of  brick 
and  concrete  block. 


A3803 
Agriculture  Expands  Information  Access 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    CALirORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1964 
Mr.  MOSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  has  opened  to  public  in- 
spection a  further  phase  of  its  operations. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  reported  that  the  De- 
partment would  make  available  to  the 
public  the  comments  the  agency  received 
on  its  proposed  rule  changes.    That  step 
toward  full  public  disclosure  of  Govern- 
ment information  apparently  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  procedure  has  been  ex- 
tended to  include  comments  received  on 
all   Department   activities— changes    in 
programs  and  other  matters  as  well  as 
proposed  rule  changes. 

The  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Information  Subcommittee  worked 
closely  with  Assistant  Secretary  George 
L  Mehren  to  help  develop  the  Depart- 
ment's new  information  procedures. 
Secretary  Freeman  has  now  informed 
the  subcommittee  that  all  comments  the 
Department  receives  from  Interested 
parties— the  comments  which  often  form 
a  basis  for  the  agency's  action— will  be 
open  to  pubUc  inspection  uiUess  there  is 
a  compelling  reason  for  confidentiality . 
And  permission  for  confldentiaUty  will 
be  strictiy  limited,  for  the  decision  must 
be  made  at  the  secretarial  ley^  Pol- 
lowing  is  Secretary  Freeman's  letter  an- 
nouncing  the   expanded   pubUc    access 

procedure : 

Department  of  AoBicrrtTTJ»B. 

Office  of  the  Secketart. 

Hon.  John  E.  Moss. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Moss:  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  taken  another  step  In  te 
effort  to  make  information  rnore  readily 
available  to  the  public.  You  will  recall  that 
recently  we  Issued  departmental  regulations 
governing  disclosure  of  Information  sub- 
mitted by  interested  persons  In  any  matters 
affecting  rulemaking. 

The  basic  policy  of  the  Department  U  to 
disclose  all  information  unless  there  be  com- 
pelling reasons  to  hold  part  of  It  confidential. 
Thus    If  vlewpolnte.  data,  or  analyses  rele- 
vant to  such  matters  as  proposed  cha.ngft8  in 
grades  of  farm  commodities  are  at  Issue,  we 
outline  in  the  announcement  requesting  such 
submittals  the  conditions  under  which  they 
will  or  will  not  be  held  confidential.     All  In- 
formation is  to  be  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic unless  those  submitting  information  can 
convince  the  Department  that  the  standards 
for  public  access  set  out  In  our  regulations 
should    not    apply.      If    H    appears    that    to 
obtain  useful  data  we  must  accept  It  on   a 
confidential  basis,  clearance   in  these   cases 
must  be  obtained  at  the  secretarial  level. 

We  have  found  that  on  occasion  some  re- 
queste  are  made  for  submittal  of  Infca-mation 
where  rulemaking,  either  formal  or  Informal, 
is  not  contemplated.  Accordingly,  we  have 
decided  to  apply  precisely  the  same  criteria 
to  the  dlsclo8VU-e  of  such  submittals  as  those 
applied  to  the  formal  or  Informal  rulemaking 
BUbmitUls  outlined  above.  Accordingly,  we 
are  amending  otir  rulemaking  procedures 
regulations  by  adding  the  following  subsec- 
tion: 
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"(e)  This  section  shall  apply  In  any  In- 
stance where  the  Department  or  ag^ency 
thereof  by  published  notice  solicits,  or  affords 
Interested  members  of  the  public  an  oppor- 
tunity to  submit,  written  views  with  respect 
to  any  proposed  action  relating  to  any  pro- 
gram administered  in  the  Department  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  the  Issuance  of  a 
rule  may  not  be  contemplated  "' 

We  believe  that  we  now  have  assured 
better  access  by  the  public  as  to  what  factors 
are  considered  In  making  public  policy. 
We  do  not  expect  that  confidential  status  will 
be  granted  frequently. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  your  committee  and 
your  staff  for  the  help  you  have  given  us  In 
fonnulatlng  these  policies.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  try  In  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tiore  to  make  as  much  as  possible  of  our  data 
and  Information  generally  available. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OKVI1.LK  L.  Freeman. 

Secretary. 


Heticoptert  and  Ak  Transportation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

"  OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  21,  1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editwial  In  the  July  1964.  issue  of  Air 
Transport  World,  a  very  interesting  new 
monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  air 
transpwt  industry,  has  just  come  to  my 
attention.  The  editorial,  written  by  the 
magazine's  editor  and  publisher,  Joseph 
S.  Murphy,  is  entitled  "Thinking  Ahead 
About  Helicopters."  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress and  to  the  public  generally. 

Tlaere  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
helicopters  will  play  a  growing  role  in 
the  future.  It  is  just  a  question  of  time. 
Not  only  will  our  air  transportation  in- 
dustry gain  by  it,  but  the  American  public 
will  gain  by  it,  too,  in  comfort,  in  saving 
of  time,  and  in  other  ways.  Already,  as 
the  editorial  states,  there  are  signs  that 
some  of  our  big  airlines  are  considering 
helicopter  service.  All  airlines  should  be 
encouraged  to  do  so  because  all  of  them 
stand  to  gain  by  it. 

AH  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  use  of 
heUc(H>ters  by  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy and  by  his  successor.  President 
Johnson.  Many  business  executives  are 
now  using  helicopters  in  their  travels  to 
various  parts  of  the  country.  A  very 
Interesting  experiment  In  air  transpor- 
tation was  inaugurated  this  year  by 
Robert  Cummlngs,  president  of  New 
York  Airways,  in  bringing  many  visitors 
to  and  from  the  New  York  World's  Pair 
by  helicopter.  Mr.  Cummings  deserves 
to  be  congratulated  for  the  fine  job  he 
is  doing  in  this  respect,  and  especially 
for  his  vision  in  utilizing  this  advance 
t3rpe  of  transportation.  In  a  way.  he 
is  a  pioneer  in  the  field. 

I  am  convinced  that  as  time  goes  on 
helicopters  will  be  more  widely  used  all 
over  the  country,  along  with  other  forms 
of  air  travel.  In  fact.  I  can  visualize  the 
use  of  helicopters  as  a  complementary 
syst«n  to  our  airline  routes,  and  for  this 
reason   I   would  like  to  see   all   of  our 


airlines    give    serious    consideration    to 
such  service. 

In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut  we  are 
fortunate  to  liave  the  United  Aircraft 
Corp.,  which  produces  helicopters  at  its 
plant  at  Stratford,  and  the  Kaman  Air- 
craft Corp.,  with  plants  at  Bloomfleld 
and  Moosup.  I  should  like  to  see  heli- 
copter service  coming  into  Connecticut, 
which  is  good  helicopter  country.  On 
my  trips  to  and  from  Washington  each 
week  I  have  to  cover  considerable  dis- 
tances from  my  hometown,  Putnam,  to 
the  nearest  airports  at  Hartford  or  New 
London.  By  car  it  takes  often  an  hour 
to  an  hour  and  a  half;  by  helicopter  it 
would  probably  be  no  more  than  15  or 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
Into  the  Record  the  thought-provoking 
editorial  by  Joseph  S.  Murphy,  which 
reads  as  foUows: 

TmwKiNo  Ahzac  Abotjt  Hklicoptdus 

There  are  now  signs  that  some  of  the  big 
airlines  are  changing  their  attitudes  toward 
helicopter  services.  This  is  good.  But  a  few 
Is  not  enough.  Every  airline  management 
should  get  Into  the  act  promptly  and  boost 
this  machine  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  sub- 
sidy strangulation  by  Congress  and  Into  Its 
rightful  role  In  the  air  transport  system. 

Now  we're  not  proposing  helicopter  serv- 
ices at  every  airport  to  every  downtown  area 
of  a  nearby  city.  Nothing  like  that.  But 
there  are  enough  kx^itlons  at  which  hell- 
copter  servVjee  can  be  turned  into  a  real 
asset  to  air  transportation  where  there  aren't 
any  signs  of  relief  for  years  to  come.  In 
fact,  the  surface  traflk:  densities  from  down- 
town to  the  airport  are  Increasing  all  the 
time,  running  times  are  getting  longer,  and 
the  net  effect  Is  an  airport  that  la  getting 
farther  and  farther  away.  The  airport- 
downtown  travel  times  for  llmos  published 
In  airline  timetables  mostly  reflect  what 
happens  In  off-hour  periods.  It's  Impossible 
to  come  close  to  them  in  peak  trafHc  periods. 

What  all  this  adds  up  to  Is  a  creeping 
paralysis  called  the  growing  Inconvenience 
of  air  transportation.  Here's  an  example: 
a  local  businessman  who  frequently  travels 
from  Washington  by  air  tells  us  he  no  longer 
considers  going  to  the  west  coast  nonstop 
by  Jet.  Why  not?  Well,  he  has  to  leave  his 
home  a  full  hour  earlier  to  come  downtown 
in  order  to  get  a  limousine  that  takes  an- 
other 40  minutes  to  get  him  out  to  Dulles 
Airport  to  get  on  the  mobile  lounge  15  or 
more  mlnut«s  before  the  airplane  takes  off. 

His  alternative  Is  to  go  to  nearby  Washing- 
ton National  Airport,  hop  a  nonstop  flight 
to  Chicago,  change  to  a  jet  and  proceed  to 
Los  Angeles.  In  this  way  he  arrives  at  his 
destination  in  the  same  elapsed  time,  but 
without  all  the  inconvenience,  as  he  would 
have  had.  had  he  made  the  long  trip  to  the 
far-out  airport. 

Airports  such  as  Dulles  are  a  natural  for 
the  helicopter.  So  are  many  other  airports 
throughout  the  world.  But  If  everybody 
sits  back  and  waits  for  that  miracle  machine 
which  will  make  a  profit  like  the  Jet  at  a  40- 
percent  load  factor,  don't  be  surprised  if  it 
never  shows  up.  In  thp  meantime,  a  lot  more 
airline  passengers  will  have  become  a  lot 
more  conscious  of  the  Inconvenience  of  air 
transportation  and  will  have  gone  elsewhere 
for  their  answer. 

If  the  trip  to  the  airport  by  Umo  takes 
too  long,  the  traveling  public  doesn't  think 
about  It  In  terms  of  the  limo  operator 
being  at  fault.  It's  the  airline  and  air  trans- 
jKjrtatlon  that  bear  the  brunt  of  his  ire. 

Let's  stop  thinking  about  helicopters  solely 
in  terms  of  their  break-even  costs  and  think 
about  them  in  terms  of  what  they  can  do  In 
protecting  present  air  transport  markets  and 
expanding  future  ones. 


The  President  of  the  United  States  is  about 
the  only  one  we  know  who  has  a  complete 
transportation  system  at  his  disposal.  The 
helicopter  makes  It  complete.  We  don't  b*. 
g^rudge  him  that  privilege,  but  we  certainly 
feel  that  It's  about  time  that  this  sort  al 
convenience  Is  made  available  to  be  shared 
by  the  traveling  pubUc. 

This  Is  where  the  airline  industry  comes 
in.  As  an  Investment  in  their  future,  the 
airlines  should  begin  participating  in  hell- 
copter  services  through  joint  fares,  under- 
writing speical  flight*,  etc.,  such  as  Pan 
Am  and  TWA  have  undertaken  in  New  York. 
Only  in  this  way  will  helicopter  development 
move  from  Its  present  state  into  the  next 
stage  of  advanced  economics  and  ultimately 
into  the  V/STOL's  of  the  1970's. 

This  Is  not  a  domestic  situation  alone. 
The  advance  of  air  transjjortatlon  through- 
out the  world  stands  to  benefit  from  it. 
Conversely,  a  perpetuation  of  the  present  at- 
titude toward  terminal  helicopter  services 
would  be  a  distinct  disservice  to  the  air 
transportation  world. 

Today,  the  future  of  the  helicopter  de- 
pends on  the  airlines.  Tomorrow,  the  future 
of  the  airlines  may  well  depend  upon  the 
helicopter.  Let's  start  thinking  about  to- 
morrow, today. 


Goldwater  and  Militarism 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    KIW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  21,  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
bacle euphemistically  called  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  of  1964  Is  now 
history,    albeit   for    many — sad   history. 

Unfortunately  for  Republicans,  and 
even  more  imfortunately  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  the  coming  election  is  not 
destined  to  present  a  real  choice.  When 
one  candidate  runs  on  a  platform  that 
logically,  leads  to  world  war  HI,  while 
the  other  runs  on  a  platform  that  calls 
for  equality,  justice,  and  law  and  order, 
only  extremists,  know-nothings,  and  lun- 
atics could  possibly  vote  for  world  war 

in. 

Both  Mr.  Rowland  Evans  and  Mr. 
Robert  Novak,  utilizing  their  combined 
intelligence,  which  might  be  interpreted 
by  some  as  editorial  collectivism  or  col- 
lectivist  editorlalism,  realize  this  sad 
fact. 

I  commend  their  column  from  the  July 
17.  1964  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues : 

iNsroE  Report:  Goldwater  and  Mn-rrARisM 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
6an  Francisco. — "That's  a  damned  lie." 
exploded  an  incensed  Barry  Goldwatkr  when 
he  returned  from  church  to  his  suite  here  In 
the  Mark  Hopkins  Hotel  last  Sunday. 

He  had  Just  been  shown  a  cwnmentary  by 
a  CBS  European  correspondent  (reproduced 
In  a  Scranton  campaign  tabloid)  reaching 
the  remarkable  conclusion  that  Senator 
GoLDWATEH's  proposed  poetconventlon  trip 
to  Germany  Is  a  sign  "that  the  American 
and  German  rlghtwlngs  are  joining  up." 

"I've  never  seen  the  Senator  hotter  than 
he  was  over  this  cwie."  one  of  his  aids  told 
us.  His  German  trip  was  to  be  a  simimer 
vacation  to  the  Bavarian  Alps.    His  aids  deny 
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that  he  ever  planned  any  speeches  there. 
Anyway.  It  Is  ludicrous  to  think  erf  Gold- 
water  in  a  secret  conspiracy  with  German 
rightists. 

But  for  Ooldwateh's  strategists,  the  CBS 
commentary  was  deadly  serious.  It  Is  an- 
other brick  In  what  they  regard  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  between  Goldwater  and 
the  Presidency,  his  Image  as  a  mlUtarlstlc. 
bomb-rattling  advocate  of  war,  an  enemy  of 
peace.  The  Idea  of  Goldwater  consorting 
with  Jack-booted  Germans  In  Munich  em- 
bellishes the  image. 

Goldwater  erased  the  problems  posed  by 
the  German  trip  by  canceling  it.  But  the 
basic  problem  of  the  bomb-rattling  Image  re- 
mains. In  fact,  it  grows  every  time  he 
speaks  off  the  cuff.  The  cause  of  this  growth 
Is  shared  by  both  the  press  and  Goldwater 
lilmself. 

For  their  part,  newsmen  pepper  Goldwater 
with  more  intense  questioning  about  his 
military- foreign  policy  views  than  is  usually 
the  case,  even  with  a  presidential  candidate. 
For  his  part.  Goldwater  replies  to  their 
questions  In  breezy,  offhand  style,  as  If  en- 
gaged In  a  barraclts  bull  session.  Gold- 
water's  arrival  In  San  Francisco  for  the  Na- 
tional Convention  Is  Illustrative.  His  high 
command  decided  a  press  conference  was 
necessary.  Unfortunately  for  Goldwater,  it 
came  right  after  publication  in  a  German 
magazine  of  some  barraclts -room  impromptu 
remarks.  As  soon  as  Goldwater  arrived  here, 
lie  was  rushed  to  a  hotel  suite.  There,  for 
45  minutes,  staff  members  briefed  him  on 
the  German  magazine  article. 

To  little  avail.  "We  spent  45  minutes  tell- 
ing him  what  not  to  say,  and  then  he  went 
downstairs  (to  the  press  conference)  and 
siild  It."  confided  one  aid. 

For  Instance,  he  reiterated  that  he  would 
turn  over  control  In  the  Vietnamese  war  to 
military  commanders.  Whatever  the  merits 
of  such  statements,  they  enlarge  the  image 
of  militarist. 

The  reason  why  so  many  Republicans  now 
tell  pollsters  they  prefer  President  Johnson 
to  GoLDWATsa  Is  not  the  Senator's  conserva- 
tism. The  vague  fear  that  he  wUl  provoke 
a  nuclear  holocaust  Is  what  really  frightens 
Republican  voters — particularly  In  the  isola- 
tionist, peacelovlng  Midwest. 

If  this  immense  hurdle  could  be  cleared, 
OoLDWATia  might  well  make  a  race  of  it.  His 
key  strateglsta  are  even  now  planning  a 
scatter-shot  campaign  against  Mr.  John- 
son (with  special  emphasis  on  the  Bobby 
Baker  and  BUUe  Sol  Estes  scandals  and  his 
89-vote  Senate  election  victory  In  1948). 
Wlilchever  charges  hit  home  will  be  pressed. 
Simultaneously,  Mr.  Johnson  wiU  be  de- 
picted as  a  leftwlnger  in  hopes  of  winning 
the  crucial  suburban  vote.  The  emphasis 
here  will  be  on  high  taxes  and  the  cost  of 
living,  with  the  white  backlash  a  silent  ally. 
But  these  same  Goldwater  strategists  pri- 
vately admit  that  these  tactics  will  have  no 
more  effect  than  barking  at  the  moon  unless 
Ooldwater's  militaristic  Image  is  erased. 

How  to  do  It?  As  a  starter,  virtually  elim- 
inate press  conferences.  After  his  grUllng 
in  that  first  San  Francisco  press  conference. 
Goldwater  Immediately  decreed  that  there 
be  no  more  during  the  convention.  And 
there  will  be  precious  few  between  now  and 
November  3. 

This  will  cut  down  on  barrack-room  an- 
swers to  hOBttle  press  queeUons.  But  beyond 
this  negative  formula,  Goldwater  must  take 
positive  step*  to  erase  the  dangerous  image 
that  now  exists.  If  he  does  not,  an  L,BJ. 
landslide  looms. 


Report  From  Congress 
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or 
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or   TEXAS 
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Tuesday.  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  PURCELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  my 

report  from  Congress  dated  July  27, 1964: 

Report  From  Congress 

(  Bv  Graham  Purcell.  Representative.  13th 

District  of  Texas.  July  27,  1964) 

DE.^B  Friends:  I  was  appalled  when  I  heard 
Senator  Goldwater  say  In  San  Francisco,  "It 
has  been  during  Democratic  years  that  our 
strength  to  deter  war  has  stood  still  and  even 
gone  Into  a  planned  decline."  What  amazed 
me  about  this  statement  was  that  the  Sena- 
tor displayed  such  an  astounding  lack  of 
Information  about  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment. 

If  there  is  any  area  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  which  Americans  of  all  political 
philosophies  can  Justifiably  take  pride.  It  is 
In  the  operation  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Is  our  strength  declining?  Let's  look  at 
the  facts.  In  the  past  3  years  we  have 
accomplished  a  150-percent  Increase  In  the 
number  of  nuclear  warheads  In  the  strategic 
alert  forces:  a  60-percent  increase  in  the 
tactical  nuclear  forces  deployed  in  Western 
Europe;  a  45-percent  Increase  In  the  number 
of  combat-ready  Army  divisions;  a  44  per- 
cent Increase  In  the  number  of  tactical  fight- 
er squadrons;  a  75-percent  Increase  In  airlift 
capability;  a  100-percent  Increase  in  general 
ship  construction  and  conversion  to  modern- 
ize the  fleet;  and  an  800-percent  increase  in 
the  special  forces  trained  to  deal  with 
counterinsurgency   threats. 

There  is  no  decrease  in  our  defense  capabil- 
ity. On  the  contrary,  the  United  States  today 
is  stronger  than  It  has  ever  been,  and  we 
maintain  the  greatest  margin  of  military 
superiority  over  our  adversaries  than  has 
been  the  case  at  any  time  since  the  start  of 
the  cold  war. 

And  all  of  this  has  been  accomplished  In 
the  midst  of  a  cost  reduction  program  which 
Is  saving  the  American  taxpayer  billions  of 
dollars.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  re- 
cently Issued  the  second  annual  progress  re- 
port on  his  cost  reduction  program.  Here  Is 
what  the  report  shows.  Savings  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion were  actually  realized  during  fiscal  year 
1964,  compared  with  the  forecast  of  savings 
of  SI. 5  billion.  Savings  of  Wa  billion  a  year 
by  fiscal  year  1968  and  each  year  thereafter 
have  been  set  as  the  new  long-range  goal. 
This  is  an  Increase  of  $600  million  per  year 
over  the  previous  objectives  of  the  cost  re- 
duction program. 

This  program,  which  Is  helping  to  achieve 
the  twin  objectives  of  the  required  military 
strength  and  the  lowest  possible  cost,  has 
three  parts: 

1.  Buying  only  what  is  needed  to  achieve 
balanced  readiness. 

2.  Buying  at  the  lowest  sound  price. 

3.  Reducing  operating  costs  through  ter- 
mination of  unnecessary  operations,  stand- 
ardization, and  consolidation. 

The  spending  poUclee  at  the  Department 
oC  Defense  are  particularly  significant  when 
we  realize  that  this  one  Depcuiment  spends 
over  one  half  of  the  funds  in  each  year's 
Federal  budget.    Over  50  cents  out  of  each 


Federal  tax  dollar  you  pay  goes  to  the  task 
of  keeping  ovir  Nation  the  strongest  on  earth. 
I  think  it  is  most  significant  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  placed  such  emphasis  on 
the  dual  responsibility  of  maintaining  and 
Increasing  otrr  defense  capabUlty  while,  at 
the  same  time,  making  an  all-out  effort  to 
streamline  and  modernize  our  efforts  to  get 
the  most  possible  benefit  from  each  dollar 
spent. 

Senator  Goldwater  said  In  San  Francisco, 
"We  can  keep  the  peace  only  if  we  remain 
vigilant  and  strong.  Only  if  we  keep  our 
eyes  open  and  keep  our  guard  up  can  we  pre- 
vent war."  Ifim  in  wholehearted  agreement 
with  that  statement.  This  Is  why  I  support 
the  present  administration  so  strongly  In  this 
area.     We  are  doing  Just  that. 

I  have.  In  the  past  few  days,  had  the  op- 
portunity of  viewing  firsthand  our  defense 
capabilities  at  the  "top  of  the  world"  In 
Alaska  and  Greenland.  This  Is  our  first  line 
of  defense  In  case  of  nuclear  attack  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  re- 
port to  you  that  our  Installations  there  are 
most  Impressive  In  their  efficiency  and  ca- 
pability. We  have  the  most  modem  equip- 
ment available,  and  the  most  dedicated  and 
well-trained  personnel  to  operate  it.  My  visit 
to  these  Installations  was  most  reassuring 
and  Informative. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  tell  you  more  on  this 
subject  In  a  later  newsletter. 
Cordiallv. 

Graham  Purceix. 
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Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  for 
some  time  been  deeply  concerned  over 
the  competition  we  are  building  abroad 
under  the  foreign  aid  program  for  our 
American  workers  and  our  industries. 

A  year  ago,  the  House  adopted  my 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  which 
would  bring  some  protection  to  the  jobs 
and  the  markets  of  our  taxpayers  foot- 
ing the  bill  for  this  program.  Unfor- 
ttmately,  the  Senate  refused  to  accept 
It.  and  it  was  lost  in  conference. 

On  Jime  10  of  this  year,  the  House 
again  saw  fit  to  adopt  my  amendment. 
Most  of  my  colleagues  know  personally 
of  Industries  in  their  own  districts  suf- 
fering from  a  deluge  of  foreign  imports. 
They  have  watched,  as  I  have,  while  our 
citizens'  tax  dollars  are  used  abroad  to 
build  plants  and  modernize  industries 
to  take  away  American  jobs.  The  need 
for  my  amendment  Is  imperative  to  turn 
the  spotlight  of  publicity  upon  the  aid 
program,  so  that  our  people  and  this 
Congress  will  know  just  what  we  are 
building  overseas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  amendment  Is  not  re- 
strictive. It  allows  ample  latitude  to  the 
Executive   to   carry   out   this   program. 
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Lest  there  be  any  doubt  about  the  need 
for  It,  I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagrues  to  a  few  statistics. 

Prom  1945  through  fiscal  year  1963. 
we  built,  modernized  or  expanded  179 
foreign  steel  plants;  and  from  1958 
through  1963,  we  built  or  expanded  31 
pHilp  and  paper  plants;  24  chemical 
plants;  13  aluminum  plants;  22  rubber 
plants;  and  we  made  27  loans  or  grants 
for  studies  and  to  build  plants  for  pe- 
troleum Industries. 

I  did  not.  at  that  time,  have  informa- 
tion covering  one  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy suffering  heavily  from  foreign  im- 
poTts — our  textile  Industries. 

My  colleagues  from  textile  manufac- 
turing areas,  and  their  taxpaying  work- 
ers dependent  upon  this  industry  for 
their  livelihood,  will  be  delighted  to  know 
that  In  the  past  5  fiscal  years,  we  built. 
modernized  or  expanded  115  textile 
plants  abroad  under  this  program. 

As  I  advised  my  colleagues  a  few  days 
ago,  I  wish  to  update  the  statistics  I 
presented  to  the  House  on  August  22, 
1963,  on  pages  14760-14764  of  the  Rec- 
OHD.  The  statistics  I  submitted  at  that 
time  were  as  complete  as  possible,  but 
as  the  Library  of  Congress  researcher 
pointed  out: 

The  enumeration  of  total  foreign  aid  to 
specific  Industries  can  be  undertaken  with 
only  limited  success  •  •  •  The  Agency  Itself 
does  not  compUe  aid  figures  according  to 
Industry  or  by  name. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colletigues  the  following  Information 
for  fiscal  year  1963  on  plants  we  have 
built,  modernized  or  expanded  for  spec- 
ific Industries.  In  addition.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  examine  the  text  of  my 
amendment,  and  if  in  their  judgment 
it  is  sound  and  needed  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  workers  and  Industries 
In  their  areas,  I  urge  Its  adoption  by 
Congress.    The  amendment  states : 

Page  8.  immediately  alter  line  10  Insert 
the    following: 

"(d)  At  the  end  of  section  620.  add  the 
following   new  subsection: 

"  '(n)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der this  Act  for  the  construction  cm-  opera- 
tion of  any  productive  enterprise  In  any 
country  unless  the  President  determines  that 
slmttar  productive  enterprises  within  the 
United  States  aure  operating  at  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  capacity  and  that  such  as- 
sistance win  not  result  In  depriving  such 
United  States  enterprises  of  their  reasonable 
share  of  world  markets.  The  President  shall 
keep  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives fully  and  currently  Informed  of  assist- 
ance furnished  under  this  Act  for  the  con- 
struction or  operation  of  productive  enter- 
prises In  all  countries,  InclTidlng  specifically 
the  numbers  of  such  enterprises,  the  types 
of  such  enterprises,  and  the  locations  of 
•uch  enterprises.'  " 


U.S.  Abb  to  Texth-k  Industriis  in  PoajucNr 
Countries  for  Fiscal  Years,  1958.  1959. 
1960.  1961.  1962 

The  following  figures  comprise  the  major 
aid  totals  by  loans  and  grants  given  spe- 
etflcally  to  textile  Industries  In  foreign  coun- 
tries for  the  5  fiscal  years  as  noted.  Under 
each  country  the  various  contracts  or  aid 
projects  are  given  Individually.  Most  of  the 
larger  listings  Is  in  the  form  of  loans  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  Smaller  totals 
represent  specific  projects  sponsored  by  the 


Agency  for  International  Development.  In 
addition  to  the  totals  mentioned  aid  to  spe- 
cific textile  activities  may  also  be  hidden  In 
disbursements  for  hsindlcraft  proniotloo  cen- 
ters, technical  support,  productivity  train- 
ing. Industrial  education  and  development, 
home  Indufitrlee,  and  vocational  education. 
AID  has  no  breakdown  available  for  distinct 
projects  readily  assignable  to  the  textile 
category. 

FISCAL   TXAR    10  38 

Austria:    Textile  machinery $192,000 

(jermany:  Drycleanlng  equipment 

training 9.  OOO 

Greece:   Textile  training 18,000 

Korea:    Silk  equipment 200.000 

PhUlpplnes:    Textile   equipment —  7,  125 

Spain:    Textile   management 9,000 

Yugoslavia:    Textile  processing —  41,000 

FISCAL.    TKAS    19S0 

Brazil :  Textile  education 27.  000 

Greece:    Wool  textile  methods...  17,000 

Iraq:   Industrial  sewing 8.000 

Nicaragua:    Cotton    machinery 53.368 

Paraguay:  Cotton  machinery 1,000.000 

PhUlpplnes : 

Textile   dyeing   units 41,000 

Textile    equipment 198,000 

Textile     machinery 15,116 

Cotton  mill  equipment 98.352 

Spinning     machinery 141,945 

Textile     machinery 1,685,803 

Do 1.861.381 

Spain:   Textile  production  assist- 
ance   42. 000 

Yugoslavia: 

Cotton  textile  manufacturing..  81,000 

Wool  processing 140,000 

FISCAL    TXAE    1980 

Argentina:  Textile  equipment 14,000 

Belgium:  Knitting  machinery —  10,247 
Colombia: 

Textile  equipment 102,000 

Looms 242,  500 

Do 60,000 

Textile  equipment 17,554 

Textile  bleaching  equipment 86,900 

Looms 25.807 

Cotton  equipment 210,  800 

Textile  equipment 20,400 

Do 126.358 

Korea:  Silk  manufactxirlng  equip- 
ment   8,000 

Mexico: 

Ixxjms 94.901 

Do 46,646 

Textile    equipment 15,600 

Peru: 

Textile  engineering 33.000 

Looms -  39.600 

Philippines : 

TextUe    equipment 85,328 

Yam  dyeing  equipment 69.325 

TextUe   equipment 394.203 

Do 477,134 

Do 1.750,000 

Do 4.397,406 

Yugoslavia:  Manufacturing  of  cot- 
ton   textiles 89,000 

FISCAL    TEAR    1961 

Argentina: 

Sewing  machinery 5.200 

Textile  mill  equipment 86,000 

Do 72.000 

Do 18,500 

Sewing  machinery 186,000 

CENTO:  TextUe  development 

(wool) 2,  000 

Colombia : 

Fibers  development 25.000 

Textile  equipment 45.600 

Do 45.000 

Textile  wa&hlng  equipment 36,000 

Denmark:    Textile    machinery 261.000 

El  Salvador:   Cotton  machinery 315,800 

Germany:    Hosiery    textile    machin- 
ery   922,500 

Guatemala:  Fiber  development S,  000 


Iran: 

Cotton  machinery 1182,000 

Do 9o!ooo 

Israel:   Textile  development 25.000 

Mexico: 

Textile  machinery 58,202 

Textile  equipment 12,657 

Peru: 

TextUe  engineering 6,000 

TexUle  equipment 55!  602 

Spain:  Cotton  machinery 61,000 

Thailand:  Jute  mill  machinery 699,000 

Uruguay : 

Textile  equipment 467,  500 

Looms 16,  878 

Yugoslavia:  TexUle  manufacturing.  7,000 

riBCAi.  TKAR  i9ea 
Argentina: 

Looms 186,000 

Do 38,000 

Do 121.000 

Do 78,600 

Do 116,000 

Do 38,000 

Do 268,600 

Do 122.000 

Do 70,000 

Do 81,600 

Do 151,000 

Sewing    machinery 35,000 

Do 46.600 

Textile  machinery 11.600 

Looms 93,000 

Ya  .1  machinery 17,600 

Textile  equipment 218,000 

Sewing  machinery 27,000 

Brazil:  Looms 61,200 

Colombia:  Fiber  development —  17.000 

El  Salvador:  TextUe  equipment--  15,693 

Guatemala:  Cotton  equipment—  15,236 

Honduras:  Cotton  equipment 207,436 

Mexico : 

Textile  machinery 852.000 

Cotton  equipment 67,  106 

Looms 61.184 

Textile  machinery 25,617 

Looms 42,835 

Do 27,818 

Nigeria:  TextUe  plant 2,000.000 

Sp«aln: 

Textile  training 27,000 

Do 6.000 

Cotton  machinery 48,063 

Do 43.672 

Do 48,881 

Do... 48.053 

United  Kingdom:    Yam  proceos- 

ing  equipment 23,768 

Uruguay: 

Textile  equipment 31,743 

Looms 87.  181 

Venezuela: 

Looms 41.  135 

Do 122.524 

Do 130,640 

Yugoslavia:    Wool    textUe    train- 
ing   8. 000 

Sources:  Export-Import  Bank,  periodical 
loan  releaaes.  AID  project  books  by  fiscal 
years. 

US.  Aid  to  Spxcitic  Ikduwriks  in  Foreign 
CoDNTRira  BT  Grants  and  Loans  foe  Fis- 
cal Yrar  1963 

The  following  flgurea  provide  the  basic 
listing  of  eight  Industries  In  foreign  countries 
which  have  received  some  form  of  U.S.  aid 
either  by  loans  or  grants  during  fiscal  year 
1963.  Many  of  tlie  larger  loans  were  pro- 
cured through  ttas  Kxport-Unport  Bank  whUe 
aid  projects  wen  Initiated  tbrough  the  Agen- 
cy for  Intsmatlooal  Development.  In  the 
latter  Instance  Itemized  totals  per  Industry 
and  per  country  are  not  specified.  Actual 
aid  to  the  Industries  covered  may  also  be  In- 
cluded among  disbursements  for  productivity 
centers,  mining  devcloponents.  research  cen- 
ters, metals  fabricating  plants,  engineering 
laboratories  and  services,  technical  support. 
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5,  000,  000 


metallic  and  nonmlneral  surveys,  and  Indus- 
try development  and  project  assistance.  The 
actual  aid  to  the  industries  in  question  may 
therefore  be  higher  than  noted. 

aluminum  industrt 
Ghana:  Volta  Aluminum  Co.-.  $55,000,000 
India :     Hindustan     fabricating 
plant 

CHKMICAL   industry 

India-    Expansion   of   chemical 

facilities 7,650,000 

Mexico:  Soda  ash  plant 4,  000,  000 

IRON    AND    BTEKL 
IKDUSTRIKS 

Afghanistan:  Iron  ore  resources 

India: 

Bokaro  steel  plant 

Steel   training 

Forging  factory 

Locomotive  plant 

Korea:  Iron  ore  production 

Spain: 

Foundry   services 

Expansion  of  steel  plant 

Japan: 

Iron  and  steel  facilities 

Exp>anslon  of  steel  facilities.. 
Philippines:  Iron  ore  concentra- 
tor mills 

lUly: 

Expansion  of  steel  plant 

Steel  rolling  plant 

Steel  mill  expansion 

Steel  machinery  materials 

Chile;  Expansion  of  steel  plant- 
Mexico:  Expansion  of  steel  plant 
Peru:   Iron  ore  facilities 


PETROLEUM   INDUSTRY 

Pakistan  :  Gas  treating  plant    -  - 


210,  000 

750,  000 

580,000 

3.908,000 

19.000,000 

37,000 

10,000 
6,  600,000 

26,  000.  000 
18,500,000 

5,  OOO.  000 

25,  000,000 

5.000,000 

50,  000.000 

130,  000,  000 

8,  300.  000 

16.  900,  000 

1.250.000 

2.  800   000 


PLASTICS 


Nil. 


INDUSTRY 


RUBBER 

Guatemala:  Rubber  development- 
Thailand:  Tire  and  tube  plant —   5 
Dominican       Republic:       Rubber 
goods  production 

PUU    AND    PAPER    INDUSTRY 

Iran:   Lumber  for  pulp 

Nepal:    Forest   products    develop- 
ment        244,000 

Egypt:    Cellophane    plant 3,000,000 

Laos:  Lao  photo  press. 


26,  000 
000.  000 

24,600 
18,  000 


84,000 


Philippines: 

Pulp   and   paper  mill 

Machinery  for  pulp  making 

Uruguay:    PiUp    and    paper    ma- 
chinery  

TEXTILB     INDUSTRY 

India:    Rayon    tire    cord 

Spain:     Textile    production 

Yugoslavia:    Wool  textile  produc- 
tion  

India :  Yarn  manufacturing  plant. 

Greece:   Cotton  yarn  mill 

Mexico: 

Looms 

Do 


$100,000 
74.200 

450,000 

9,  800,  000 
27,000 

6,  000 
4,700,000 
3,  000,  000 

42,840 
33,  201 

Sources:  Export-Import  Bank:  loans  fiscal 
year  1963. 

AID:    Project  Survey  for  fiscal   year   1963. 
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Pkilip  SoaM  BirtlvUce  Is  Marked 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or    CALjrORXIA 

[in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22.  1964 

;,Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
_ly  fitting  that  the  people  of  our  Na- 
il's CBLpitsd  continue  to  lead  the  way 
[  appropriately  restoring  and  designat- 
;  places  of  significant  historical  inter - 
Among  the  most  active  of  Wash- 

^ organizations  working  tirelessly 

rard  this  goal  is  the  Capitol  Hill  Res- 

Ation  Society. 

fOn  June  27,  1964.  this  society— with 

cooperation  of  the  Washington  Post 

the  XJB.  Marine  Band — sponsored 

tmonies  marking  the  house  at  636  G 

et  SE.,  as   the  birthplace  of  John 

Jp  Sousa.    To   make  the   historical 

concerning    the    "March    King" 

_Able  to  our  colleagues  and  other  in- 

Bted  persons,  I   offer  the   following 

rks   spoken   at  this   ceremony   for 

!  Record: 

Remarks  of  H.  CtrRLFT  Bos  well 
Vr.    BoswxLU  I    want    to    thank    all    you 
,  people  for  being  here  today  and  Joining 

us  to  do  honor  to  John  Philip  Sousa— 

famous   American   whose   birth    and    early 
tfe  we  associate  with  Capitol  Hill. 
We  have  some  very  distinguished   guesU 
1th  us  today.     May  I  Introduce  to  you  Mrs. 
ien  Sousa  Abert.  of  New  Tork  City,  daugh- 
of    John    PhUlp    Sousa;     Mr.    and    Mrs. 
jjea  L.   Dixon.     Mr.   Dixon   Is   cochalrman 
the   John   Philip   Sousa   Memorial,    Inc.; 
ited  are  members  of  the  John  PhUlp  Sousa 
jnlly:    Mrs.   James   H.   Pugh,   Mr.    and    Mrs. 
,  Hunter  Pugh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Gelger, 
[r.   and   Mrs.   Arthur    A.    Varela    and    their 
_.jro  sons,  Arthur,  Jr..  and  Robert,  and  with 
Khem  U  their  niece.  Miss  Betsy  Ann  Boyn- 
1,   of   Atherton.    Calif.,    and   Mr.    and    Mrs. 
Dhn  P.  S.  Pugh. 

The  following  telegram  has  been  received 
.  John  PhUlp  Sousa  in : 

New  York,  N.Y. 
_.  Cvuun  BoswxLL, 
txecutive  Vice  President.  Capitol  Hill  Res- 
toration Society.  Washington,  D.C.: 
Deeply  regret  I  am  unable  Join  the  mem- 
rs  of  the  Capitol  Hill  Restoration  Society 
,  the  ceremony  marking  the   birthplace  of 
ay    grandfather,    John    PhUlp    Sousa.      My 
unlly  and  I  can  only  express  our  gratitude 
iiat  yoxir  organization  has  taken  this  means 
honoring  our  grandfather's   memory  and 
^  s  achievements.     We  thank  you  and  wish 
fou  every  success  in  the  good  and  Important 
fork  you  are  doing  on  historic  Capitol  HlJl. 

John  P.  Sousa,  m. 
Several  of  our  honored  guests  will  address 
you    briefly.       First,    I    wlU     Introduce    Mr. 
Harlee  Horsky,  Presidential  Adviser  for  Na- 
anal  Capital  Affairs.     Mr.  Horsky. 

KMAaU    or   CHARLES    A.    HORSKT 

Mr.  HOKSKT.  Mr.  Boewell,  Mrs.  Albert,  Con- 
[gressman    Brooks.    Miss    Carper,    ladles    and 
jentlemen,  that  a  plaque  should  mark  the 
birthplace  of   John   Philip   Sousa   Is   highly 
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appropriate.  It  will  testify  down  through 
the  years  that  John  Philip  Sousa  continues 
to  live  in  the  hearts  of  Washtngtonlans,  of 
all  Americans,  and  Indeed  of  people  every- 
where that  music  Is  played.  It  wlU  also  give 
continuing  evidence  of  the  Initiative  and 
community  spirit  o'  the  Capitol  Hill  Restora- 
tion Society  and  Its  members.  Including 
Messrs.  R,  C.  and  J.  B.  King,  I  certainly  am 
delighted  to  extend  my  thanks  and  good 
wishes  to  all  who  have  made  this  ceremony 
possible. 

This  house,  since  John  Philip  Sousa  was 
born  In  It  110  years  ago,  has  certainly  seen 
many  changes.  I  lay  no  claim  to  be  a  his- 
torian, but  there  must  be  few  people  Indeed 
who  can  live  and  work  In  Washington  with- 
out becoming  Interested  In  the  history  which 
enriches  every  nook  and  cranny  of  this  city. 
This  area  In  which  we  now  stand,  as  many 
of  you  know,  was  a  very  Important  part  of 
the  original  L'Enfant  plan — In  fact,  he 
planned  it  as  the  major  residential  area  of 
Washington.  East  Capitol  Street  was  L'En- 
fant's  primary  entrance  to  the  city.  Unfor- 
tunately, land  speculators  tried  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  plans.  Anticipating  a  rush  of 
purchasers,  speculators  priced  the  land  so 
high  that  people  refused  to  buy,  and  turned 
toward  the  northwest  section  Instead.  For 
many  years  the  only  streeu  which  were 
more  than  a  line  on  a  map  were  Maryland 
Avenue,  which  followed  the  old  post  road  to 
the  northeast,  and  East  Capitol  Street  Itself. 
Even  50  years  after  L'Enfant,  when  Sousa 
was  born,  the  area  east  of  here  and  north  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  was  almost  entirely 
open  fields. 

By  the  time  Sousa  was  old  enough  to  care, 
the  development  of  this  area — then  known 
as  Navy  Yard  Hill — had  begun  to  get  under- 
way. Philadelphia  Bow,  that  wonderful  se- 
ries of  16  3-story  row  houses  on  11th  Street 
SE.,  brought  attention  to  Its  residential  pos- 
siblities.  The  area  was  also  famous  for 
having  one  of  the  best  schools  In  the  city — 
Wallach  School,  which  was  constructed  In 
1864  on  the  site  of  the  present  Hine  Junior 
High. 

Sousa,  himself,  first  went  to  a  private 
school  on  7th  Street,  and  then,  in  1663,  en- 
rolled In  public  schools.  So  far  as  formal 
academic  education  Is  concerned,  I  suppose 
today  we  would  call  him  a  dropout.  Not 
so.  however,  with  that  part  of  his  education 
for  which  we  have  most  reason  to  be  grateful. 
At  age  7,  he  was  a  student  in  John  Esputa's 
conservatory  of  music.  At  age  10,  he  was 
playing  the  violin  with  the  Marine  Band. 
At  age  13,  he  was  a  member  of  the  band. 
Before  he  was  20  he,  too,  was  teaching  music 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

Capitol  HUl  does  not  have  a  Wallach  School 
today — a  school  so  superior  as  to  be  an  at- 
traction to  prospective  residents.  Unfortu- 
nately, quite  the  opposite  U  true.  There  are 
no  schools  still  In  use  which  Sousa  might 
liave  attended  100  years  ago,  but  there  are 
some  that  come  close.  Hlne  Junior  High, 
which  stands  on  the  Wallach  School  site, 
dates  back  In  lU  oldest  part  to  1887.  Brent 
Elementary  stands  essentially  as  It  was  con- 
structed In  1883 — 81  years  ago.  Only  three 
new  schools  have  been  built  In  this 
area  south  of  East  Capitol  Street  since 
1945.  Hlne,  of  course.  Is  finally  being  re- 
placed, and  wUl  be  open  for  business  In  Sep- 
tember 1965.  although  It  will  be  several 
months  later  before  the  old  btiUdlng  can  be 
torn  down  and  the  playground  rehabilitated. 
The  new  Glbbs  Elementary  School,  at  18th 


and  E,  ought  also  to  be  In  being  by  the  end 
of  1966. 

Capitol  Hill,  In  fact.  Is  a  prime  example  of 
the  starvation  diet  to  which  capital  con- 
struction programs  In  the  District  have  been 
subject  fcH-  so  many  years.  It  needs  mc«^ 
schools,  because  all  of  them  are  overcrowded. 
It  needs  modem  schools;  80-year-old  build- 
ings should  not  be  tolerated.  It  needs  more 
park  and  playground  areas.  In  fact,  already 
scarce  recreation  facUltlea,  particularly  for 
children,  have  been  reduced  due  to  freeway 
construction.  I  hope  that  all  of  you  will 
urge  appropriation  of  the  funds  necessary  to 
provide  this  area  with  the  amenities  for  Its 
children  and  adxilts  alike  that  will  be  at  least 
equal  to  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  city. 

However,  that  Ls  a  digression.  The  HUl 
does  have  its  proud  history.  It  has  had  Its 
full  share,  and  more,  of  the  famous  residents 
and  residences  of  Washington.  It  has  advan- 
tages of  location.  And,  most  Important  of 
all.  It  has  momentum.  This  ceremony  Is  evi- 
dence that  the  momentum  Is  continuing.  It 
Is  also  evidence  that  Its  residents  appreciate 
their  stewardship  of  Its  historic  past,  and  of 
the  memory  of  men,  like  John  PhUlp  Sousa, 
who  lived  here. 

Mr.  BoswELL.  It  Is  most  appropriate  that 
we  have  with  us  today  Miss  Elsie  Carper, 
president  of  the  Women's  National  Press 
Club  and  for  many  years  a  Washington 
Post  congressional  reporter  on  District  of 
Columbia  affairs.    Miss  Carper. 

RXMASKS    OF    EX.SIK    CARPER 

Miss  Carper.  I  am  most  pleased  to  repre- 
sent the  Washington  Post  on  this  occasion. 
I  was  bom  and  brought  up  on  Capitol  HUl 
so  for  me  this  Is  a  homecoming. 

Washington  has  many  famous  sons  but 
none  who  has  brought  so  much  pleastire  as 
John  Philip  Sousa.  The  Washington  Post 
has  a  great  affection  for  him.  He  made  us 
famous  by  writing  the  "Washington  Post 
March  "  long  befc«-e  the  newspaper  achieved 
eminence  through  Its  news  colvunns  and 
editorials. 

It  was  a  family  occasion,  much  as  this  one. 
that  Inspired  Sousa  to  write  the  "Washington 
Poet  March."  The  dedication  of  this  plaque 
today  comes  almost  on  the  75th  anniversary 
of  the  first  performance  of  this  stirring 
march. 

The  Washington  Post  had  sjXDnsored  an 
essay  contest  among  schoolchildren  and  the 
Marine  Band  was  to  play  at  the  awards  cere- 
mony on  the  Smithsonian  grounds.  The 
publisher  of  the  Washington  Post  met  Sousa 
on  the  street  and  asked  him  to  write  a 
special  march  for  the  event.  We  don't  know 
how  long  It  took  Sousa  but  the  "Washing- 
ton Poet  March"  was  the  result. 

No  one  recalls  who  made  the  speeches 
that  day  but  the  march  wUl  never  be  for- 
gotten as  long  as  there  are  bands  to  play  It. 
It  became  an  overnight  success.  Dance 
bands  took  up  the  music  for  a  daring  new 
dance,  the  two-step,  and  in  Euroi>e  the  two- 
step    became    known    as   Washington    Posts. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago  the  Post  tried 
to  pay  back  some  erf  the  debt  of  gratitude  It 
owes  to  Sotua.  It  dedicated  In  his  honor  a 
room  In  the  Washington  Poet  Building  that 
is  for  conununlty  meetings  and  is  in  use  al- 
most every  night.  A  spotlight  shines  on  a 
life-sized  portrait  of  the  magnificently 
bearded  march  king  in  the  scarlet  uniform 
of  a  Marine  Corps  bandsman. 

On  that  occasion  Mrs.  Helen  Sousa  Abert 
recalled  an  Incident  told  by  Sousa  In  his 
biography,    "Marching   Along." 
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Willie  traveling  In  Venice,  he  saw  the  mu- 
sic for  the  "Washington  Poet  March"  In  a 
shop  window.  "Is  that  a  good  compoecr?"  he 
asked.  The  shopkeeper  replied  "He  la  one 
of  our  best   Italian   composers." 

So  the  music  of  the  Capitol  Hill  boy  be- 
came known  all  over  the  world. 

It  has  been  reported  that  when  Soiisa's 
band  parjided  down  Washington  streets  In 
the  1880's  and  1890's.  It  was  followed  by  an 
army  of  small  enchanted  boys.  The  boys 
were  followed  by  businessmen  and  the  busi- 
nessmen by  Congressmen  All  these  Ingredi- 
ents   are    here    today. 

May  I  thank  you  for  the  Washington  Post 
for  asking  that  we  be  represented 

Mr.  BoswELL.  And  now  I  want  to  Introduce 
Congressman  Jack  Brooks,  who  will  address 
us  next  and  present  the  plaque  commemo- 
rating the  birthplace  of  John  Philip  Sousa. 

REMARKS     or     CONGRESSMAN     JACK     BROOKS 

Mr.  Brooks  Prlends  and  neighbors  here  on 
Capitol  Hill,  I  am  very  pleased  and  honored 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  In  this 
ceremony  marking  the  birthplace  of  John 
Philip    Sousa. 

It  was  110  years  ago  that  he  was  born  In 
this  house — on  November  6,  1854.  He  lived 
a  full  and  eventful  life  for  78  years.  He 
conducted  bands  for  Presidents  and  kings  and 
dignitaries  the  world  over.  His  music  llv'es 
on  as  a  part  of  the  American  heritage. 

Our  countrymen  will  always  thrill  to  the 
stirring  cadences.  It  was  once  said  that  even 
a  peglegged  man  could  keep  step  with  a 
Sousa    march. 

In  this  neighborhood,  John  Philip  Sousa 
played  as  a  child,  went  to  school,  dreamed 
the  dreams  of  youth,  suffered  more  than  an 
ordinary  share  of  physical  ailments,  and 
learned  to  play  the  violin  and  other  instru- 
ments. He  was  hardly  in  his  teens  when  he 
was  in  demand  for  solo  concerts  and  Satur- 
day night  dance  bands. 

We  associate  his  name  and  fame  with  the 
Marine  Band — the  oldest  musical  organiza- 
tion In  the  country,  which  had  its  origin  In 
the  Plfe-and-Drum  Corps  organized  by  the 
Continental  Congress  for  the  recruiting  of 
marines  In  1775  John  Philip  was  only  IS 
when  a  passing  circus  band  caught  his  at- 
tention and  almost  enticed  him  to  run  away. 
It  was  then  that  his  father  took  him  by  the 
ear  and  marched  him  over  to  see  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  elder  Sousa  was  a  trombone  player  In 
the  Marine  Band.  He  also  did  carpentry 
work  in  the  Conunandant's  house.  It  was 
arranged  then  and  there  that  the  boy  re- 
ceive the  training  and  discipline  tradition- 
ally offered  by  the  Marine  Corp.s 

Young  Sousa '3  musical  talents  also  were 
put  to  work.  He  became  an  apprentice  mu- 
sician at  the  Marine  Barracks  at  Eighth  and 
I  Streets  SE.  Since  his  10th  year  he  had 
played  the  triangle,  cymbals,  and  the  E-flat 
alto  horn  (in  his  autobiography  at  this 
j>oint  he  fjens  the  words,  "God  forgive  me"  in 
parentheses ) .  Sousa  comp)oeed  an  early 
march  or  two  as  a  Junior  member  of  the  Ma- 
rine Band. 

This  first  tour  of  duty  with  the  Marine 
Band  lasted  about  5  years  Then  he  resigned 
to  study,  teach,  and  play  the  "fiddle,"  as  he 
put  it,  and  conduct  his  own  orchestra. 

During  an  engagement  on  the  rotid  In  Sep- 
tember 1880,  John  Philip  got  word  from  his 
father  that  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  wanted  him  to  come  home  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  lead  the  Marine  Band. 

His  leadership  of  the  Marine  Band  spanned 
the  careers  of  five  Presidents,  from  1880  to 
1892.  The  first  bandmaster  to  take  the  band 
on  tour,  he  became  known  throughout  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

For  all  his  love  of  the  Marine  Corps  and 
blB  intense  patriotism.  Sousa  was  a  practical 


man,  afflicted  by  the  same  problems  that 
moet  of  us  have.  We  hear  today  of  good  men 
leaving  Government  service  because  of  low 
pay.  Sousa  did  the  same  thing.  In  1892  he 
decided  to  leave  his  military  position,  which 
paid  91.500  a  year,  and  take  charge  of  a  pri- 
vate concert  orchestra  organized  by  a  syndi- 
cate of  businessmen  They  offered  Sousa 
$6,000  a  year  plus  a  20-p>ercent  share  of  the 
profits. 

During  the  12  years  of  his  Marine  Band 
leadership.  Sousa  had  given  pleasure  to  mll- 
llona  and  enhanced  the  musical  education 
and  appreciation  of  the  country,  if  not  the 
world.  He  wrote  many  famous  marches  dur- 
ing that  time  and  became  so  well  known  that 
a  music  Journal,  published  in  England,  gave 
him  the  title  of  "March  King,"  comparing 
him  to  Strauss,  the  "Waltz  King." 

"The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever"  probably 
Is  his  moet  popular  march,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  Is  a  single  American  who  does  not 
recognize  the  straln.s  of  "El  Capltan,"  or 
"High  School  Cadet.s,"  "Semper  Fldells  " 
"The  Thunderer,"  and  the  famed  "Washing- 
ton Post."  SousH's  mark  on  America  is  in- 
delible. 

In  taking  measure  of  the  man  we  may  say: 

He  was  a  patriotic  man.  Born  of  Immi- 
grant parents — a  Portuguese  father  and  a 
Bavarian  mother,  who  had  made  their  ways 
to  the  New  World — Sousa  had  a  strong  sense 
of  Identification  with  .America  and  its  demo- 
cratic institutions 

He  was  a  creative  niiUi.  His  musical  tal- 
ents were  revealed  at  an  early  age  and  were 
exercised  throughout  his  long  career.  He 
composed  more  than  100  marches.  12  light 
operas,  and  many  songs.  He  even  wrote  three 
novels,  one  of  which — "The  Fifth  String" — 
was  a  bestseller  in  its  day,  probably  due  as 
much  to  the  name  of  the  author  as  to  its 
literary  merit. 

He  was  a  versatile  man  For  all  his  great 
love  of  music  and  his  lifelong  preoccupation 
with  it.  he  could  take  time  off  to  hunt.  fish, 
play  golf,  and  ride  horseback.  His  ability 
at  trapshootlng.  I  suspect,  owed  as  much 
to  his  boyhood  quail  hunting  on  the  banks 
of  the  Anaooetla  as  to  his  rifle  practice  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  In  a  contest  once  held  in 
Georgia,  Sovisa  led  the  field  of  professional 
and  amateur  trapshooters.  breaking  98  out 
of  100  clay  pigeons. 

He  was  an  understanding  and  generous 
man.  Sousa  always  was  ready  to  help  his 
associates.  He  liked  particularly  to  work 
with  young  p>eople,  and  he  gave  unstlntlngly 
of  his  time  to  the  development  and  promo- 
tion of  high  school  bands.  Oftentimes  he 
took  up  the  baton  himself  to  lead  the  young 
musicians. 

John  Philip  Sousa  died  on  March  6,  1932, 
at  Reading,  Pa.,  where  he  had  been  scheduled 
to  conduct  a  band  performance.  His  body 
was  brought  home  to  his  native  city  of  Wash- 
ington, to  He  in  state  in  the  band  hall  of 
the  Marine  Barracks.  He  was  buried,  with 
military  honors,  in  the  Congressional  Ceme- 
tery, not  far  from  here. 

It  is  clearly  apparent  that  our  Nation  Is 
the  better  because  John  Philip  Sousa  was 
bom  In  this  place,  lived  and  worked  In  this 
city,  participated  so  actively  In  the  life  of 
this  country,  and  left  so  deep  a  mark  on  its 
history  and  culture. 

To  help  us  remember — with  the  deepest 
admiration  for  his  great  talents,  and  many 
achievements — these  lasting  contributions 
of  John  Philip  Sousa,  there  will  be  unveiled 
the  plaque  marking  his  birthplace, 

(Mrs.  Abert  unveils  John  Philip  Sousa 
plaque.) 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  PLAQUE  BY  RANDALL  C.  KINO 

Mr.  Kino.  Congressman  Brooks.  Mr.  Hor- 
sky.  Colonel  Schoepper  and  members  of  the 
Marine  Band.  Mrs.  Abert,  members  of  the 
Restoration  Society,  and  friends,  on  behalf 


of  my  brother,  Jacquire.  and  myself,  [%  t. 
with  great  pletisure  that  I  accept  this  broaaa 
plaque  marking  the  birthplace  of  John  PhiUp 
Sousa. 

We  are  both  proud  to  have  had  the  od- 
portunlty  of  restoring  this  house.  We  an. 
predate  the  efforts  of  the  Capitol  Hui  a^ 
storatlon  Society  In  making  this  commemo- 
ration  possible. 

My  brother  and  I  lived  next  door  and  in  the 
spring  of  1960.  we  became  Interested  in  pva- 
chasing  this  house  for  two  reasons:  becaiue 
of  its  proximity  and  our  interest  In  pre«erv. 
Ing  Sousa's  birthplace. 

At  that  time,  the  house  was  divided  Into 
three  rental  units  and  was  In  a  sad  state  of 
repair,  as  Mr.  Boswell  and  others  may  recall. 

Originally  the  main  floor  had  a  front  and 
back  parlor,  with  a  room  on  the  back  sen. 
arated  by  a  hallway  with  stairs  leading  to 
two  bedrooms  and  bath. 

The  ground  fioor  served  as  the  kitchen,  din- 
ing and  furnace  rooms. 

The  main  staircase,  which  had  been  moved 
to  the  front  of  the  house  when  converted 
into  three  rental  units,  has  now  been  placed 
back  in  its  original  location.  The  two  par- 
lors have  been  consolidated  Into  a  liLtft 
drawing  room  with  a  single  fireplace.  An 
Adams  mantle  was  obtained  and  Installed. 
A  plaster  cornice  of  the  Federal  period  bai 
been  reproduced  for  the  celling  of  the  draw- 
ing room. 

My  brother  and  I  went  to  a  great  deal  of 
effort  to  obtain  such  Items  as  pin-gralnad 
flooring,  paneled  doors  and  door  trim,  u  well 
as  old  brass  hardware,  paneling,  and  otlier 
Itenis.  We  wanted  to  recapture  as  much  of 
the  Sousa  era  as  possible. 

This  circular  staircase  is  one  of  our  de- 
signs, and  we  employed  the  lyre  as  symbolic 
of  Sousa's  vast  contribution  to  American 
music. 

I  believe  that  with  each  passing  year  It 
becomes  more  and  more  important  for  groupi 
such  as  the  Restoration  Society,  as  well  u 
Individuals,  to  continue  their  efforts  with 
even  greater  determination  and  enthuslaam 
so  that  our  historic  points  of  Interest  can  be 
saved  for  posterity. 

Too  often,  in  our  zeal  for  modernization 
and  change,  there  are  those  who  thought- 
lessly and  sometimes  wantonly,  would  enae 
forever  our  historic  landmarks.  Tet,  by  Join- 
ing together  and  working  for  the  preservation 
of  historic  places,  we  have  It  within  our  power 
to  keep  the  best  of  the  past  here  on  Capitol 
HUI. 

I  hope  that  this  simple  ceremony,  honor- 
ing one  of  our  great  American  musician*, 
win  play  a  part  in  preserving  for  future  gen- 
erations other  landmarks  in  other  places 
which  belong  to  our  treasured  American 
heritage. 

Let  those  who  bear  the  responsibility  of 
planning  our  cities,  otir  parks,  and  suburban 
areas,  take  note  of  former  days  and  places. 
From  them  and  from  great  men  such  as  we 
honor  here  today,  we  and  generations  to 
come,  can  derive  inspiration  and  strength. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Boswell.  I  will  take  this  opportunity, 
as  we  bring  the  ceremony  to  a  close,  to  thank 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  for 
many  courtesies,  and  the  U.S.  Marine  Band, 
under  the  leadership  of  Col  Albert  Schoep- 
per, for  Its  inspiring  music  in  reverent  mem- 
ory of  John  Philip  Sousa. 

To  Congressman  Brooks  and  our  other  dis- 
tinguished speakers  and  to  all  our  friends 
and  neighbors.  Including  those  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  arrange  this  ceremony.  I 
say  thanks  again. 

And  now  the  ceremony  will  be  concluded 
with  the  retirement  of  the  ocrfors  and  the 
Marine  Hymn.  If  you  will  remain  standing, 
please.  And  after  that  refreshments  await 
us  nearby  in  Christ  Church  Parish  Hall,  All 
are  Invited.     Thank  you. 
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In  the   District's 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 


or    INDIANA 


JU  THE  SENATE  OP  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  22, 1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Re- 
tall  Clerk*  International  Association  Is 
ooe  of  the  Important  and  forward-look- 
ing labor  organizations  of  the  country. 
Mid  is  rapidly  growing  In  an  occupational 
grea  of  great  Importance.  This  associa- 
tion has  long  been  known  for  Its  atti- 
tudes of  social  responsibility  and  its  en- 
oouragement  of  Its  members  to  become 
active  contributors  to  the  welfare  of  their 
communities.  For  the  past  year  or  more, 
the  RCIA  has  been  developing  a  nation- 
wide community  relations  department  to 
rtlmulate  union  interest  in  and  the  de- 
TClopment  of  useful  community  projects. 
Director  of  that  department  is  Mr.  Paul 
Pierce,  a  former  member  of  my  staff. 

One  of  the  concerns  of  the  RCIA  In 
this  program  is  Juvenile  delinquency.  A 
project  now  imderway  in  New  York  City, 
which  has  received  support  from  the 
■Clerks'  District  Cotmcil  No.  20.  is  a  pilot 
program,  In  cooperation  with  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Labor's  Office  of  Manpower, 
Automation  and  Training.  The  program 
is  known  as  JOIN,  or  job  orientation 
In  neighborhoods.  This  program  is  at- 
tacking the  problem  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment, which  is  such  a  contributor  to  de- 
linquency. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Washington  Star 
announced  a  new  program  directed  at 
Improving  the  lot  of  potentially  trouble- 
some juveniles  in  the  economically  de- 
pressed second  precinct  of  this  city. 
As  a  member  of  the  Ertstrict  of  Columbia 
Committee,  I  welcome  this  project,  which 
has  the  active  cooperation  and  support 
of  the  Retail  Clerks'  Local  400.  Working 
with  the  Capital  Area  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  It  has  now  established 
the  first  Boy  Scout  troop  In  this  section 
of  the  city.  Its  development  Is  of  impor- 
tance not  only  to  Washington,  but  also 
to  other  cities  with  similar  areas  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  since  this  is  intended 
to  move  toward  the  development  of  a 
national  pilot  program  to  overcome  and 
coihbat  Juvenile  delinquency,  through 
scouting,  I  commend  the  Retail  Clerks 
and  local  400.  together  with  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  for  Joining  forces  In  a 
promising  venture  to  improve  the  clr- 
sumstances  stnd  develop  the  responsibil- 
ity of  youth  In  a  most  difficult  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  to  which  I  have  referred 
may  by  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Second  PaKcnrcT  To  W«l,comx  Scotrr  Tboop 
Washington's  ecozuxnlcally  depressed  sec- 
ond precinct  has  Ita  flnt  Boy  Soout  troop. 

ThU  week.  Local  400  oT  ths  Retail  Clerks 
International  Aaaoclatlon  voted  to  sponaor 
80  boys  as  Scouts  In  a  program  to  help  com- 


bat  Juvenile   delinquency 
"Central  City." 

A  p»ap>er  by  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Kramer  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  first  called 
attention  to  the  absence  of  any  Scouting 
activity  in  the  midtown  area.  Delivered  last 
December,  the  paper  on  "Predicting  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Among  Negroes"  said  there  is 
virtually  nothing  for  a  youngster  In  the  area 
to   identify    with   except   his   own   family. 

The  Retail  Clerks,  as  part  of  the  group's 
community  relations  program,  decided  to 
offer  financial  assistance  and  sponsor  a  Scout 
troop  after  reading  press  reports  of  Dr. 
Kramer's  paper. 

Since  then,  the  Clerks  have  enlisted  the 
aid  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Howard 
University,  clergymen,  the  Metropolitan 
Police  and  the  District  Department  of  Recre- 
ation   in    organizing    a    Scouting    program. 

Next  week,  the  80  boys  will  take  their 
Scouting  oaths. 

Tom  McFadden.  head  of  the  District's 
Scouting  program,  said  yesterday  he  hopes 
there  will  eventuaUy  be  40  groups  of  Boy 
Scouts,  Cub  Scouts  and  Kxplorer  Scouts  in 
the  inner  city. 


ApportionmeKt  id  State  Legiilahires 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22, 1964 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
subject  of  apportionment  in  State  legis- 
latures has  probably  caused  more  seriqus 
concern  than  any  other  judicial  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution.  The  philoso- 
phy of  our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment is  htised  on  the  time-tested  con- 
cept of  checks  and  balances.  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  bicameral  legisla- 
ture follows  this  concept  by  providing 
that  the  Members  of  one  House  be 
elected  in  proportion  to  population  and 
the  other  according  to  geography.  The 
Court's  decision  destroys  this  concept  as 
far  as  States  are  concerned  by  requir- 
ing the  Members  of  both  Houses  to 
be  elected  according  to  population. 

One  of  the  ablest  students  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  recognize  this  Inconsistency 
arising  from  the  Court's  ruling  is  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Hon.  William  M.  McCtjlloch.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  Introduce  a  resolu- 
tion for  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
assure  the  election  of  State  legislatures 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  UjS.  Congress. 
His  resolution  has  met  with  widespread 
approval  as  witnessed  by  the  introduction 
of  similar  resolutions  by  many  Members 
of  Congress,  Including  myself,  as  well  as 
by  favorable  editorial  ccmunent.  Exam- 
ples of  the  latter  are  the  following  edi- 
toriala  from  the  Columbus  (C»ilo)  Citi- 
zen-Journal aiKl  the  Coliimbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch: 

[Prom  the  Coltimlma  (Ohio)  Citizen- 
Journal] 
Good   Amkkomxnt  PaoposxD 

Congressman  William  IiCcCxtlloch,  of 
Ohio,  is  proposing  wtiat  looks  like  the  proper 
preacrlptlon  for  dealing  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  recent  precedent-shattering  decision 


that  each  house  of  State  legislatures  must 
be  apportioned  on  a  population  tjasls. 

This  decision,  if  left  untouched,  wlU  dras- 
tically alter  the  setup  under  which  moet 
State  legislatures  have  operated  throughout 
the  history  of  our  oountxy.  with  one  house 
ustially  being  apportioned  on  a  basis  of  geo- 
graphic as  well  as  population  factors. 

The  influential  Ohio  Republican,  who 
played  a  leading  role  in  House  approval  of 
the  civil  rights  bill,  would  overturn  &t  least 
a  part  of  the  Court's  ruling  by  oonsUtutlonal 
eunendment. 

His  plan  would  put  into  the  Constitution 
a  simple  and  clear  sentence  stating  that 
nothing  shall  prohibit  a  State  with  a  bi- 
cameral legislature  from  apportioning  the 
membership  of  one  house  erf  its  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population,  if  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  upon  the  apportionment. 

This  makes  sense  and  seems  eminently 
fair. 

It  would  p)ermit  a  State,  if  it  so  wished, 
to  follow  the  Supreme  Court's  edict  of  appor- 
tioning both  houses  on  solely  a  pt^ulation 
basis. 

Or  it  would  permit  a  State,  as  Colorado 
for  example  has  Just  done,  to  apportion  the 
house  on  a  population  basis  and  the  senate 
on  a  basis  taking  geography  into  account. 
The  Colorado  apportionment  plan,  which 
now  is  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  High 
Court's  ruling,  was  overwhelmingly  approved 
by  the  voters  in  every  county  of  Colorado 
and  its  legality  was  upheld  by  a  2-to-l  vote 
of  a  three-panel  Federal  district  coxirt. 

A  State  and  its  citizens,  it  seems  to  us, 
should  have  considerable  say  about  how  it 
wants  to  set  up  its  State  legislature.  The 
McCulloch  amendment  would  Insure  that 
this  would  be  possible. 

Whenever  the  Constitution,  as  Interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  coofllcts  with  the 
preferences  of  large  majorities,  recourse  is 
provided  in  article  5  of  the  Constitution  it- 
self. Congress,  by  vote  of  two-thirds  in 
each  House,  may  submit  an  amendment, 
which  then  requires  ratification  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States. 

Congress,  in  our  opinion,  should  offer  the 
States  a  chance  to  vote  on  this  amendment. 


IFYom 


Dispatch, 


Ohio 


the  Ooliunbus    (Ohio) 
July  2,  19S4] 
Should  Resist  Attdcpt  To  Upset  Its 
Apportiowmknt 

The  UJS.  Supreme  Court's  recent  opinion 
that  both  houses  of  State  legislatures  should 
be  apportioned  solely  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation appears  to  be  too  severe  a  remedy  for 
better  representation. 

There  Is  serious  question  that  the  Court 
may  have  gone  too  far,  especially  in  the  case 
of  Ohio,  to  correct  Inequities  that  may  exist 
in  the  various  States. 

The  opinion,  by  a  7-to-2  vote  on  the  Ohio 
case,  in  effect  kills  the  61-year-old  Hanna 
amendment  to  the  Ohio  constitution  which 
has  given  each  county  at  least  one  voice  In 
the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives. 

The  amendment  won  98  percent  t^proval 
when  enacted  in  1903  and  it  has  been  sus- 
tained In  succeeding  reviews  down  to  the 
present. 

Whether  the  ruling  upsets  the  population- 
based  apportionment  of  the  Otiio  Senate  is 
unclear. 

This  question  and  others  relating  to  the 
overall  provisions  in  the  Ohio  constitution 
for  appOTtioning  representation  have  been 
referred  back  to  the  three- Judge  UJ3.  district 
court  In  Ohio  for  "further  proceedings." 

It  appeckrs  that  the  next  step,  then,  is  for 
the  district  co\irt  to  reexamine  these  provi- 
sloDS  and  determine  which  do  and  which  do 
not  conform  to  the  broad  terms  outlined  in 
the  Supreme  Court  declsloii. 

Presumably  this  would  be  followed  by  a 
legislative  session   to   adjust  the  provisions 
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to  make  them  comply  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
Interpretation  of  the  14th  amendment  as  It 
relates  to  the  matter. 

>  At  this  point,  Ohio  should  resist  the  move 
to  take  away  representation  that  every  county 
now  enjoys.  It  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
tain this  principle,  set  up  In  the  Hanna 
amendment. 

Ohio  Is  suffering  because  Alabama,  which 
has  an  almost  Identical  provision,  has  not 
made  It  operative.  When  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  Alabama  was  not  conforming,  it  put 
Ohio's  provision  under  question.  But  unlike 
Alabama.  Ohio  has  made  It  work. 

Yet  It  might  take  a  Federal  constitutional 
amendment  to  protect  this  provision.  VS. 
Representative  William  M.  McCulloch,  of 
Plqua,  the  senior  Republican  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  has  submitted 
such  an  amendment.  It  would  allow  at  least 
one  house  of  the  general  assembly  to  give 
each  county  at  least  one  representative. 

The  proposition  that  the  voices  of  minori- 
ties In  self-government  can  make  valuable 
contributions  has  been  honored  since  the 
beginnings  of  the  Republic.  It  should  not 
be  loet  In  the  complicated  maneuverlngs  to 
Improve  representation. 


Sabverthre  Activities  Control  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLELLAN 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  22, 1964 

Mr.  MoCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  one  of  my  constituents.  Bill  C.  Hul- 
sey,  major.  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
Major  Hulsey's  letter  is  concerned  with 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
case  of  Aptheker  against  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
held  section  6  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950  to  be  vmconstitu- 
tional.  I  share  Major  Hulsey's  concern 
with  respect  to  the  decision,  for  I  feel 
that  the  restriction  held  invalid  is  rea- 
sonably related  to  the  national  security. 
The  degree  of  restraint  upon  travel  rep- 
resented by  the  situation  in  question  is 
outweighed  by  the  dangers  to  our  very 
existence;  and,  ultimately,  every  society 
has  the  right  of  self-preservation.  Sec- 
tion 6  simply  asserts  that  right. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

LmxE  Rock,  Ark  ,  June  23. 1964. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deah  Senator  McClellan;  The  Arkansas 
Gazette  today  carried  a  page  1  story  en- 
titled "Reds  Win  Passport  Law  Case"  which 
hardly  came  as  any  surprise,  and  its  format 
could  well  have  been  prepared  last  week. 

The  only  amazing  statement  evidenced  was 
one  by  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  who  was  quoted 
as  saying  "Congress  has  not  dealt  specifically 
enough  with  the  real  danger  that  concerned 
It — Communist  espionage  or  other  criminal 
activity." 

Well,  may  the  saints  preserve  us.  Con- 
gress has  most  surely  tried  to  deal  specifically 
with  the  problem  of  communism;  in  fact,  a 
record  entered  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  May  2,  1962,  showed  that  from  1956  to  1968 
of  52  cases  Involving  communism  and  subver- 


sion, the  Supreme  Court  supported  the  Red 
position  In  41  of  the  52  cases.  Chief  Justice 
Warren  had  the  honor  of  supporting  the  Red 
position  In   62  cases,  without  deviation. 

Major  upsets  due  to  recent  rulings  are  (1) 
voiding  the  long-standing  sedition  law*,  of 
42  States;  (2)  preventing  the  Ooverrmient 
from  firing  known  Communists;  (3)  denied 
schools  the  right  to  fire  teachers  who  refuse 
to  reveal  details  concerning  Communistic  ac- 
tivities; and  (4)  question  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  Inquire  Into  communism  and  sub- 
version as  this  "In'-olved  a  broad  scale  Intru- 
sion into  the  lives  and  affairs  of  private 
citizens"  {Watkins  v.  U.S..  346  U.S.  178). 
In  view  of  the  latter,  it  would  appear  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  Congress  could  take  Mr. 
Goldberg's  latest  advice. 

Undoubtedly,  this  Is  all  part  and  parcel 
of  what  Richard  Cardinal  Cushlng  meant 
when  he  said  "For  the  past  25  years  the 
United  States  has  by  and  large  been  pursuing 
a  policy  of  appeasement  before  Soviet  Rus- 
sia." We  might  be  wise  to  review  what  Mr. 
Khrushchev  said  back  In  1955,  "Anyone  who 
thinks  we  have  forsaken  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm 
deceives  himself.  That  wont  happen  till  the 
shrimps  learn  to  whistle" 

As  a  Reserve  officer  who  served  in  World 
War  n,  the  Korean  police  action,  and  during 
the  Cuban  crisis,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
with  the  present  policy  of  my  Government. 
We  might  all  ponder  Nlklta  Khrushchev's 
speech  In  Bucharest  of  June  19,  1962,  when 
he  said.  "The  United  States  will  eventually 
fly  the  Communist  Red  flag  •  •  •  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  hoist  it  themselves."  Our 
Supreme    Court  Is   certainly   helping. 

Bn,L  C.  Htjlset. 
Major.  U.S.  Air  Force,  Retired. 


Panama    Canal:    Panamanian    Program 
for  Increased  Joritdiction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  pkntjstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22.  1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  many 
occasions  during  the  past  few  years,  I 
have  simimarized  in  my  addresses  on 
Panama  Canal  problems  various  de- 
mands on  the  part  of  the  Repubbc  of 
Panama  for  greater  benefits  from  the 
canal  enterprise  and  increased  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Canal  Zone  territory. 

The  latest  program  of  claims  prepared 
in  the  planning  office  of  the  President 
of  Panama,  as  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  16,  1964.  includes  the  de- 
mand for  cession  to  Panama  of  virtually 
the  entire  Canal  Zone  except  the  ship 
channel,  the  removal  of  all  residents 
from  the  zone,  and  a  voice  in  setting  toil 
rates. 

As  usual  in  such  askings,  there  is  no 
realistic  proposal  to  bear  the  costs  in- 
volved or  to  shoulder  the  treaty -imposed 
burden  of  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance, operation,  sanitation  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  but  only  claims 
for  grreater  and  greater  benefits  and  more 
and  more  concessions  of  U.S.  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction.  So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
peat what  I  have  often  stated  that,  in  the 
forthcoming  diplomatic  discussions  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Panama,  in- 
stead of  further  concessions  to  that  coun- 
try our  Government  should  insist  upon 


the  resumption  of  many  of  ita  ,.,„„ 
previously  exercised  under  th«  un 
treaty  and  the  widening  of  the  Qi^ 
Zone  to  Include  the  entire  waterstaitK 
the  Chagres  River. 
The  indicated  news  story  follows: 

Panamanians  Dratt  a  Canal  Zons  Pi^n 

Panama.  July  16. — A  program  for  lncn^| 
jurisdiction  by  Panama  In  the  Cantl  |^ 
was  made  public  today  by  the  Planning  pn. 
j>artment  of  President  Roberto  F.  Ohlaifk 
E^tecutlve  Office.  Items  of  the  program  al|^ 
be  preeented  by  Panama  In  any  futun  ai. 
gotlatlons  with  the  United  States  oa  tta 
Canal  Zone's  status. 

The  pro-am  would  remove  all  residsntk— 
Panamanian  and  non-Panamanian — fromtht 
Canal  Zone  and  all  land  In  the  zone  not  dl. 
rectly  used  In  the  operation  of  the  ouui 
would   revert  to  Panama's  control. 

Panama  would  collect  Income  taxes  tnm 
non-Panamanian  employees  of  the  eutL 
She  already  taxes  her  own  citizens  emplojM 
in  the  zone. 

By  the  progrum,  Panama  would  obtain  ti. 
dustrlal  sites  on  the  canal  and  would  tlm 
control  port  areas  at  both  mouths  a(  lki 
canal.  Panama  would  also  have  a  volei  la 
setting  toll  rates. 

The  program  would  also  separate  negatl»« 
tlons  on  military  bases  from  matten  ». 
latlng  to  the  canal  except  such  as  dtnetl| 
concern  canal  defenses.  This  Item  appan 
to  refer  to  Latin  American  training  idMQii 
conducted  in  the  Canal  Zone  by  the  VS.  mm* 
tary  services. 


The  Leg^ion's  Boy  and  Girl  State  ProfruH 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  tfak 
week.  Washington  and  the  Halls  of  CJOD- 
gress  are  being  visited  by  members  of  ttl 
American  Legion's  Boys'  State  pngrm 
from  the  various  States  in  the  countaT' 
They  have  been  selected  for  the  Bant 
Nation  organization  now  meeting  In  ttaii 
city. 

The  Daily  Journal,  of  Franklin.  IiMU 
commented  editorially  on  this  Le^ 
program  and  the  companion  progna, 
the  Oirls'  State,  run  by  the  Legion  An- 
lliary.   As  the  editorial  says: 

Both  programs  basically  exist  to  provlli 
our  youngsters  of  today  and  citizens  ct  !► 
morrow  with  a  fundamental  knowledft  < 
our    Nation's    governmental    structure. 
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f^  years  Scouting  units  throughout  the 
^Haa  also  have  constantly  worked  toward 
2g]Ung  our  youngsters  with  the  phlloso- 
^(lutt  made  our  ooxintry  great. 
^[nd  parenU  too.  occasionally  are  jMximpted 
liUliough  not  often  enough)  to  discuss  our 
Mtflcan  way  of  life  with  their  youngsters. 

gut  to  our  way  of  thinking  Boy  and  Girl 
Mite  programs,  sponsored  annually  by  Amer- 
pa  Legion  and  Legion  Avixlliary  poets  in 
j^inaon  County  and  throughout  the  State 
1^  Nation  accomplisb  a  great  deal  in  these 
l^ocstlonal  areas. 

Both  programs  basically  exist  to  provide 
gor  yoimgsters  of  today  and  citizens  of  to- 
morrow with  a  fundamental  knowledge  of 
0ff  Nation's  governmental  structure. 

The  youngsters  are  trained  In  the  duties 
0d  limitations  of  various  public  offices,  open 
jl^ains  are  conducted  and  lectures  are  de- 
gnred  at  Boy  and  Girl  State  programs  held 
ligry  summer  in  all  States  except  Hawaii 
md  Alaska. 

At  conclusion  of  the  summertime  pro- 
puDt  held  In  the  various  States,  boys  and 
rtili  are  selected  on  the  bcisls  of  comp>etltlve 
iHts  to  participate  In  national  programs  held 
fc  Washington,  D.C. 

The  national  programs  are  equally  as  edu- 
■tlonal  and  offer  an  unusual  and  rewarding 
aperlence  to  the  young  boys  and  girls  for- 
tonate  enovigh  to  attend. 

8o  bats  off  to  American  Legion  and  Legion 
tnxlllary  organizations  throughout  our 
■onty,  State,  and  Nation  for  taking  the 
ine  to  sponsor  programs  that  can't  help  but 
a^e  our  Nation  strong  in  years  to  come. 


Oar  Rifht  and  Our  Duty 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
sent  that  the  editorial,  dated  July  I,  !• 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  RiOO*. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoiW 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecO», 
as  follows : 

[Prom    the    Franklin    (Ind  )    Dally    JaanA 
Julys,  19641 
Legion  Pboorams 

Although   quite  often  considerable 
clsm  is  leveled  these  days  at  both  our  3 
sters  and  the  adult  world  for  a  lack  (t 
phasris  on  oxir  Nation's  heritage  and  g« 
mental  structure,  there  are  accompllshlBrtfc 
being  made  In  these  areas. 

Certainly  most  public  school  teachen 
aware    of    the    need    for    such    educate 
pursuits    and    have    been    doing    their 
to  fill  what  Is  ofttlmes  referred  to  as  a 
In  our  educational  system. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  C.  BRUCE 

or    IKDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

_  Wednesday,  July  22,  1964 

Mr.  BRUCK  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  in  the  Indianapolis  Star  on 
Tuesday,  July  21,  1964.  needs  no  intro- 
duction and  no  explanation:  It  speaks 
lor  itself: 

Oua   RIOHT   AND   Ott«   Dutt 

"Extremism  In  the  defense  of  liberty  Is  no 
*»." — Bakrt  M.  Golowatkr,  July  1964. 

"It  Is  their  right.  It  Is  their  duty  to  throw 

r  such  government.  •  •  •-  The  Declara- 
of  Independence,  July  1776. 

What  does  "extremism  In  defense  of  llb- 
"  mean? 

Read  once  again  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
andence  and  you  will  find  out. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  knew  what  It  meant 
ar  they  were  extremists,  revolutionary  ex- 
mnlsts,  political  extremists.  And  they  were 
Itremlstfl   In  defense   of   their  liberties. 

These  were  Ubertles  which  they  proclaimed 
I  be  unalienable,  liberties  which  had  been 
Iwtroyed  by  government,  liberties  which 
hey  successfully  defended  by  pledging  to 
*»ch  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our 
icred  honor." 

There  were  those  not  only  in  the  British 
taplre  but  in  America  In  1776  who  thought 
rtremism  In  defense  of  liberty  a  sin.  Some 
'  itorlans  say  even  that  a  majority  of  the 
Montal  people  thought  so.  But  the  men  who 
Ifned  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  who 
Might  the  American  Revolution,  who  wrote 
ir  Constitution  and  demanded  Ita  Bill  of 
iKbts,  found  no  sin  In  extremism. 

They  beUeved  in  liberty  and  they  were 
OUng  to  fight,  to  lose  their  homes  and  fam- 
and  to  die  to  defend  their  liberty. 


This  Is  the  kind  of  extremism  which  has 
been  part  of  the  tradltlc»i  of  these  United 
States  for  188  years.  Tills  Is  the  kind  of  ex- 
tremism In  defense  of  liberty  which  caused 
our  entry  into  World  War  I  and  World  War 
n.  TiUs  is  the  kind  of  extremism  In  defense 
of  liberty  which  Americans  have  died  for  on 
battlefields  all  over  the  world. 

Those  who  say  that  this  kind  of  extremism 
is  a  sin,  who  try  to  link  It  with  fascism  of 
either  the  right  or  the  left,  who  question  its 
timeliness  today  have  turned  their  backs  on 
American  history. 

Shortsighted  and  selfish  men  hoping  for 
personal  political  gain  have  attacked  the 
American  dream  of  liberty  and  Justice  for  all 
since  the  founding  of  this  country.  They 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

But  the  great  American  political  virtue  will 
continue  to  be  the  pursuit  of  llljerty  for  all 
our  people.  This  Nation  has  become  the 
greatest  on  earth  because  of  that  continued 
insistence  on  liberty.  It  will  continue  to  be 
the  greatest  only  as  long  as  Its  citizens  are 
willing  to  pledge  their  lives,  their  fortunes 
and  their  sacred  honor  to  the  defense  of 
those  liberties. 


The  79th  Annual  Report  of  the  Salration 
Army 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  22, 1964 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr,  President,  the  Sal- 
vation Army  has  recently  released  Its 
79th  annual  report  for  the  National  Cap- 
ital area  which  is  a  record  of  the  con- 
stant war  on  poverty  that  has  been  waged 
by  this  outstanding  religious  and  wel- 
fare organization  down  through  the 
years.  Brig.  Ernest  W.  Holz,  Washing- 
ton divisional  commander,  stated: 

since  Its  Inception  in  1885  the  Salvation 
Army  has  battled  against  poverty  and  the 
degradation  it  brings,  working  Increasingly 
to    uplift    humanity. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  a  multiservice 
organization  with  18  separate  and  dis- 
tinct services  that  benefit  every  segment 
of  society.  While  the  general  public  usu- 
ally thinks  of  the  Army  primarily  as 
helping  the  down  and  out,  yet  the  annual 
report  reveals  that  a  major  em.phasis  in 
the  National  Capital  area  Is  the  youth- 
serving  programs  op>erated  from  seven 
Corps  Community  Centers  and  a  summer 
camp  with  additional  centers  In  the  plan- 
ning stage.  Many  of  these  programs  are 
geared  to  helping  families  by  providing 
counseling,  materi&l  assistance  and  oth- 
er aids  designed  to  prevent  family  break- 
down. 

Underlying  all  services  Is  the  moral  and 
spiritual  emphasis  that  contributes  to- 
ward building  a  better  National  Capital 
community  as  this  dedicated  Christian 
army  marches  forward  with  "Heart  to 
Ood  and  Hand  to  Man." 

I  am  impressed  with  the  report  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  ot  the  Rxoobs. 

There  beln^r  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoan, 
as  follows: 


National  Capital  Auea  79th  Annual  Rkpobt 
dirbctort^-salvation  akmt  centzb8,  metso- 

POLrrAM    WASHINGTON 

National  Capital  Area  Headquarters,  503 
E  Street  NW..  Executive  »-1881. 

Men's  Social  Service  Center.  526  First 
Street  NW..  mstrlct  7-8023. 

Harbor  Light  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation 
Center.  909  I  Street  NW^  Metropolitan 
8-i532. 

Pamlly  Welfare  Department,  504  Fifth 
Street  NW.,  Executive  3-1882. 

The  Evangeline  Residence,  1330  L  Street 
NW.,  National  8-7870. 

Emergency  Home  for  Women  and  Children, 
504  Piftb  Street  NW.,  Executive  3-1887. 

Camp  Happyland.  Prince  William  Forest 
Park.  Triangle.  Va.,  Trojan  5-8013,  Executive 
3-1881. 

Washington  Southeast  Corps,  1211  O 
Street  BE,  Lincoln  3-9076. 

Washington  Central  Corps,  1318  Ninth 
Street  NW.,  Adams  4-7291. 

Alexandria  Citadel  Corps,  316  King  Street, 
Temple  6-5900. 

Arlington  Corps,  1738  Wilson  Boulevard, 
524-2380. 

Fairfax-Church  Corps,  2832  Annandale 
Road,  Palls  Church.  Va.,  Jefferson  2-8781. 

Prince  Georges  County  Corps,  Edmonston 
and  Decatur  Roads,  Post  Office  Box  97,  Blad- 
ensburg,  Md..  277-6103. 

1963  financial  report 

RECEIPTS 

Balance,   Jan.    1,    1963 $21.48 

Contributions  (not  desig- 
nated)   8,  152.27 

Internal      Income      (Including 

members'    giving) 81,925.88 

Designated  Income  (Christ- 
mas, camp,  trust  funds,  pub- 
lications)          189,  032.  87 

Evangeline    residence' 272,545.06 

Men's  social  service  center* 442,089.86 


Total  Income: 

Salvation  Army  sources       994,  347.  39 
Received  from  health 

and  welfare  council-      301,  884.  00 


Grand  total 1,296,081.39 


EXPENDirTTKES 

Family    welfare   services 107,158.45 

Emergency    home    for    women 

and     chUdren 16,246.23 

ChUdren'B  fresh  air  camp 38,  466.  26 

Christmas  welfare  program 94,737.60 

Harbor  Light  Alcoholic  Re- 
habilitation   Center 72,651.02 

Hospital       and       Institutional 

ministry 12,511.63 

Evangelistic  and  youth  serv- 
ices   243,  666.  37 

Evangeline  residence  ^ 272.646.05 

Men's  Bocial  service  center ' 442.  669.  86 


Total     expenditures 1,295.650.67 

Balance  on  hand,  Dec.  31,  1963-  380.  72 


Grand    total 1,296,031.39 

1  The  Evangeline  residence  is  self-support- 
ing. 

'  The  men's  social  servloe  center  Is  sup- 
ported through  contributions  of  discarded 
materials  such  as  furniture,  appliances, 
clothing,  books,  etc 

PAITH    IN   ACTION 

Believing  th&t  the  Word  of  Ood  shoxild  be 
available  to  all,  the  SalvatdcHi  Army  dally 
oonductB  Indoor  and  outdoor  servloee  based 
OQ  the  aoq>M  and  p>olntlng  the  way  to  sal- 
vatlOQ. 

Indoor  aervioes  (adult  attendaaoe) .  141.032 

Outdoor  retlgloua  seiykjes 072 

Touth    MtiTlttea   •zKt    cU—w    (ttt- 
tendanoe) 88,689 
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CHU.DKEN' 

"AU  th«  mUk  I  wanted."  said  one  child. 
"I  learned  to  «wlm,"  said  another.  "I  made 
friend*  with  a  real  poesum."  chimed  In  a 
third  La«t  year  772  underprivileged  chU- 
dren  enjoyed  7,960  fun- filled  days  at  the 
Salvation  Army's  Camp  Happyland  In  Vir- 
ginia. Just  one  of  our  many  programs  for 
the  young. 

FAMILIES 

Many  a  family  Is  rtlU  a  family  because 
the  Salvation  Army  helped  through  a  crucial 
time  Clothing.  »hoee.  furniture,  food.  fuel, 
rent  payments— these  are  the  ways  In  which 
we  help.    In  1963  we  aaelated  6.998  families. 

CHRISTMAS 

A    b'jsy    time    but    dear    to    our    hearts. 
Thanks  to  you  we  report  on  Christmas  cheer 
to  the  needy  as  follows: 
Children  provided  new  toys  and  dolls.   16,612 

PamUlee  receiving  food  orders *"  ^^Z 

Aged  provided  Christmas  dinners...      1*^^ 

Shut-ins    given    glft« *' Itn 

Pairs  new  shoee  given »*" 

PKI30NER3 

A  man  In  Jail  cannot  help  his  family  but  the 
salvation  Army  can  and  does.  The  Salvation 
Army's  Correctional  Services  Bureau  also 
acts  as  sponsor  In  working  out  parole  plans 
and  in  finding  Jobs  for  releaaed  prisoners. 

Visits  to  correctional  InsUtutlons 279 

Rellglotis  servtcee  conducted 174 

Inmates    aided ^^± 

Missing   persons  located '■* 

THS   MEN'S  SOCIAL  SERVICE  CENTER 

The  men's  social  service  center  Is  open 
to  men  with  social,  emotional,  and  spiritual 
needs  who  have  lost  the  ability  to  cope  with 
their  problems  and.  as  a  result  have  become 
economically  unable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves The  center  provides  housing  and 
work  therapy,  physical,  spiritual,  and  psy- 
cologlcal  care  until  beneficiaries  are  ready 
for  reentering  society.  The  collection  and 
repair  of  discarded  materials  sold  at  moder- 
ate prices  assist  In  supporting  the  program. 

Beneflclarte*  aided 764 

Meals  given Iv^A 

Lodgings  provided •i'*-  ^■^^ 

HARBOR     LIGHT     CENTER 

A  Uve-ln  program  for  treatment  of  alco- 
holic men  who  sincerely  want  Ui  try  to  re- 
build their  Uvea.  Program,  which  Includes 
medical  care  and  emplojTnent  service.  U 
based  on  self-help  and  spiritual  counseling. 

Men  aided ^\ 

Jobs  secured o     aaI 

Night's  lodgings ?«  ;«n 

Meals  given 36,280 

THE     HOMELESS 

Hope  replaces  despair  as  stranded  mothers 
and  their  children  are  given  shelter,  food, 
warmth,  and  understanding  at  the  Salva- 
tion Army  emergency  home.  Liist  year  700 
were  sheltered  there. 

WORKING      GIRLS 

A  young  working  girl  finds  a  real  home 
with  recreation,  supervision,  and  good  meals 
at  the  Evangeline  residence  Cost  i.s  mode- 
rate. 

Number  of  guests 825 

Meals  served 125,656 

THE     FRIENDLT     VISITORS     PROGRAM 

Every  week  members  of  the  Salvation  Army 
League  of  Mercy  visit  hospitals  and  Institu- 
tions with  glfta  and  words  of  comfort  to 
shut-ins. 

Shut-Ins  visited  In   1963 77.808 

Gifts  distributed 36,067 

Publications  distributed 76,008 

MEETING    HUMAN     NEEDS     IN     THE    NATIONAL 
CAPITAL     AREA 

Prince  Georges  Corps  Community  Center. 
This   $350,000   facility,   complete    with   full- 


size  gymnaelvun.  was  opened  In  Auguat  19«8, 
and  dally  serve*  hundreds  of  children  and 
families.  

Purchase  of  property  on  Sherman  Avenue 
NW..  in  the  10th  precinct  area  for  a  corpe 
community  center. 

Plans  for  a  relocated  corps  community  cen- 
ter In  Alexandria,  Va. 

Plans  for  expanding  Washington  Southeast 
Corps  community  Center. 

A  permanent  Salvation  Army -owned  sum- 
mer camp  site  of  at  least  100  acres  to  Insure 
permanent,  long-range  growth  of  the  camp- 
ing program  that  serves  thousands  of  less 
privileged  children. 

A  new.  modern  Evangeline  residence  that 
can  accommodate  up  to  400  young  women. 

Additional  recreation  and  housing  facili- 
ties for  the  Harbor  Light  alcoholic  rehablU- 
tatlo-i  program. 

New  building  facilities  In  Arlington  and 
Fairfax  Counties.  Va..  to  serve  expanded  pro- 
grams In  these  fast-growing  areas. 

WHY  THE  SALVATION  ARMY? 

In  the  National  Capital  area  people  turn 
to  the  Salvation  Army  for  help  every  day. 
An  unemployed  father  asks  for  food  for 
his  five  children.  A  mother  and  child 
are  stranded  and  need  temporary  shelter. 
An  alcoholic  has  fallen  to  the  depths  and 
needs  help  In  reaching  upward  again.  A 
teacher  asks  that  one  of  her  pupils  be  given 
a  vacation  at  summer  camp,  respite  from 
the  degnulatlon  of  poverty.  A  parolee  from 
prison  needs  a  spon.sor  in  locating  employ- 
ment. An  old  lady,  alone  and  friendless, 
wants  the  comfort  of  friendship  and  prayer. 

In  addition  to  these  Important  programs 
the  Salvation  Army  conducts  year-round  ac- 
tivities for  youth  In  b<jth  the  recreational 
field  and  that  of  character  development. 

The  Salvation  Army,  founded  In  1865.  dally 
dedicates  its  "Heart  to  God — Hand  to  Man  " 
as  It  seeks  to  alleviate  distress  and  give 
spiritual  enlightenment  to  all  who  ask.  re- 
gardless of  race  or  creed. 

THE    SALVATION     ARMY     ADVI.SORY     BOARD,    WASH- 
INGTON.  D  C. 

George  P.  Lewln.  chairman;  G.  Bowdoln 
Cralghlll.  Jr  .  vice  chairman;  Charles  P.  Dake. 
secretary;  Harold  D.  Fangboner.  treasurer; 
I>)rsey  P.  Hughes,  assistant  treasurer;  Brig- 
adier Ernest  W.  Holz.  Salvation  Army  repre- 
sentative; Andrew  Parker.  Immediate  past 
president;  Frederick  A.  Ballard,  Oscar  C. 
Berry,  Crosby  N.  Boyd.  Henry  F.  Burroughs, 
William  Calomlrls.  John  M.  Christie.  Howard 
Covell.  OeofTrey  Crevke.  Jr..  Harvey  C.  Don- 
aldson. Prank  W.  Oatewcxxl.  Philip  Larner 
Oore.  Rowland  P.  Kirks,  Noble  McCartney, 
Robert  McLaughlin,  Dooley  Mitchell.  Ferd 
Neuhelm.  Robert  Lee  OBrlen,  E.  Barrett 
Prettyman.  Jr..  Peter  S  Ridley,  Thomas  W. 
Sandoz,  Douglas  R  Smith.  Theodore  T. 
Smith.  Wlnslow  B  VanDevanter.  Daniel  C. 
Wall.  Mrs.  Richard  Blackburn  Black.  Briga- 
dier Wilbur  Young,  ex  officio. 

LITK   AND    HONOR.^RY   MEMBERS 

Albert  L..  Cox  (llfei.  Major  &nest  W. 
Brown.  Clark  G.  Diamond.  Stanley  T  Hol- 
land, William  R.  Wlnslow. 

CHAIRMAN    OF    COUNTY    ADVISORY    BOARDS 

Alexandria.  Va.,  Robert  T  S  Colby;  Arling- 
ton, Va.,  Ken  McFarlane  .Smith;  Falls  Church. 
Va.,  Robert  F.  Llndholm;  Prince  Georges. 
Md..  J.  Edgar  Richardson. 

THE   SALVATION    ARMY    AUXILIARY 

Mrs.  Richard  Blackbiirn  Black,  president; 
Mrs.  Howard  de  Franceaux,  first  vice  presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Frances  Burns  Hoyland.  second 
vice  president;  Mrs.  Vernon  B.  Baker,  third 
vice  president;  Mrs.  R.  E.  Streckenbach,  re- 
cording secretary:  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Montague, 
assistant  recording  secretary;  Mrs  Robert  H. 
Kulka,  treasurer;  Mrs.  William  V.  Pruett,  as- 
sistant treasurer;  Blrs  George  C.  Webster, 
corresponding  secretary;  Mrs.  Warren  T.  Fair- 
cloth,  assistant  corresponding  secretary;  Mrs. 
James  William  Butler,  parliamentarian;  Mrs. 


Nbthan   A.   Conn,   historian;    Mrs. 
Ernest  W.  Holz.  Salvation  Army  r  __ 

tlve;  Mrs.  R.  Corbln  Dorsey.  president,  a|m 
andrla  Auxiliary 

The  Salvation  Army  Auxiliary  U  — iTiiw^ 
of  prominent  women.  living  In  the  ™"iiti^ 
ton  area,  who  volunteer  their  time  and  aScrt 
to    assist    the    organization    with    lt«  auy 
humanitarian  projects. 


Why  Senate  Doable  SUBdard? 

EXTEr;    ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  CAHILL 

Of    NEW    jmsET 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1964 

Mr.  CAIIIIJ..  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  conceminf  re- 
apportionmpnt  of  State  leglslaturea  has 
had  a  trcmondou.s  Impact  on  every  State 
in  this  Union 

Generally  speaking,  the  editorial  com- 
ment concerning  this  decision  has  been 
unfavorable.  One  of  the  best  edltorWi 
I  have  read  appeared  on  June  17,  1M4, 
in  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courler-Pwt 
newspaper,  entitled  "Why  Senate  Doa- 
ble Standard?'  I  am  pleased  to  inaert 
this  editorial  in  its  entirety  in  the  Rk- 
ORD  and  urue  the  membership  to  give  it 
their  studied  attention.  The  edltorUl 
follows : 

Why  Sen.^te  Double  Standard? 
The  US  Supreme  Court  has  Issusd  s 
revolutionary— and  questionable — decUkn 
holding  that  both  houses  of  all  State  legis- 
latures must  be  elected  on  a  basis  of  eqtal 
population  In  each  voting  district,  even  If  It 
Is  In  violation  of  their  constitutions. 

New  Jerseys  Is  one  of  these.  Our  legUls- 
tlve  system — antedating  the  Federal  Oonitt- 
tution  itself  -poriUleU  the  Federal  sysMB 
for  Congress  and  may  even  have  ba«i  ft 
precedent  for  the  way  Congress  was  sat  op. 
Ekich  of  the  50  States  elects  Members  to  tbs 
Hbuse  of  Bepresentatlvee  on  the  basis  tt 
population,  but  each  State  hM  two  MemiMn 
of  the  Senate,  no  more  or  lees,  regardless  0( 
populaUon.  New  Jersey  electa  Its  hammMf 
on  the  basis  of  population  of  each  ccNUitf, 
but  each  of  the  21  counties  elects  one  MiB- 
ber  to  the  Senate,  regardless  erf  its  slaa. 

Thus  the  Supreme  Court  Is  Import  • 
governmental  double  standard — one  ■<**<* 
ard  for  the  US  Senate  and  one  few  8Ms 
legislatures.  There  Is  no  valid  reason  te 
doing  so.  The  Constitution  shows  no  deSal* 
tlve  suppcwt  for  the  decision. 

The  court,  which  has  already  twl.sted  Mi 
distorted  the  14th  amendment  beyo«i 
recognition,  uses  its  vague  expression  M^tBtt 
denying  to  any  citizen  "the  equal  proteottsn 
of  the  laws"  to  Justify  Its  own  new  ammd- 
ment  to  the  Constitution.  It  fiouts  the  Wtt 
amendment,  as  much  a  part  of  the  Constlta- 
tion  as  the  14th.  which  says,  "The  pommt 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  tfcs 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  It  to  tl» 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  reepectlvfly. 
or  to  the  people." 

Nowhere  In  the  Constitution,  so  f  ar  as  tlis 
average  citizen  can  see  la  the  Supreme  Court 
or  any  other  branch  of  the  Federal  OoWJB- 
ment  granted  the  power  to  apportion  BMm 
legislatures.  That  power,  then,  must  M 
"reserved  to  the  States"  under  the  1«» 
amendment.  But  In  Its  superior  '^■**°™J'^ 
with  Its  assumed  authority,  under  whldl  » 
has  often  arro^ted  to  Itself  supremacy  ojr 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  *■• 
Government,  the  court  now  rules  otherwH*. 


196^ 

under  New  Jersey's  present  legislative  set^ 
an  the  populous  counties  which  would  gain 
Sire  power  tmder  the  Supreme  Court  dlc- 
^Tare  already  well  represented,  with  aa 
rjny  aa  nine  assemblymen  (in  Essex)  to  one 
JSTiome  of  the  smallest  counties. 

But  If  the  Senate  also  Is  to  be  based  solely 

populatloii,  the  big  oounUes  would  hold 

Se  entire  leglslattve  balance  of  power.    The 

. populous    counties,    such    as    those    In 

^th  Jersey,  with  their  grave  economic  and 
nUier  growth  problems,  would  not  have  the 
Mice  they  should  have  In  either  house. 

With  the  more  heavily  populated  urban 
arcas  tending  to  come  under  one-party  rule, 
tha  political  machines  in  such  ooimtlee  as 
Mex  and  Hudson  would  tend  to  dc«nlnate 
tbe  State  house,  and  not  In  the  public  In- 
terest, either. 

New  Jersey's  LegUlature  as  now  consti- 
tuted has  the  Inherent  checks  and  balances 
irtilcb  sre  usually  regarded  as  one  of  the 
neat  virtues  of  the  American  form  of  gov- 
Vnment.  They  would  be  destroyed,  as  In 
BWBt   other   States,   by   the    Supreme   Court 

ruling- 

Without  them,  why  should  any  State  have 
two  houses  In  Its  legislature?  Why  not  a 
unicameral  legislature? 

And  If  the  Supreme  Court  can  Impose  the 
population-only  standard  on  the  State  legls- 
l^mres.  why  can  It  not  Impose  the  same  on 
the  va  Senate?  Doeent  the  U.S.  Senate 
Tlolate  the  Court's  Idea  of  eqtial  protection 
lust  as  much  as  the  upper  housee  of  most 
at  the  State  legislatures? 

Justices  Stewart  and  Clark.  In  their  dls- 
lent,  had  this  to  say  about  the  revolutionary 
majority  dedslon: 

"What  the  CJourt  has  done  Is  to  convey  a 
psrtlcular  political  philosophy  Into  a  consti- 
tutional rule,  binding  ujxtn  each  of  the  50 
States  •  •  •  without  regard  and  without 
respect  for  the  many  Individualized  and  dif- 
ferentiated    characteristics     of     each     State 

•  •  •  stemming  from  (its]  distinct  history, 
distinct  geogn^hy,  distinct  distribution  and 
distinct  p<riltlcal  herWago  •  •  •  the  fabrica- 
tion of  a  constitutional  mandate  which  Im- 
ports and  forever  freezes  one  theory  of  po- 
litical    thought     within     our     Constitution 

•  •  •  and  forever  denies  to  every  State  any 
opportunity  •  •  •  to  acootnmodate  within 
a  system  of  representative  government  the 
Interests  and  aspirations  of  diverse  groups  of 
people,  without  subjecting  any  group  or 
class  to  absolute  domination  by  a  geograph- 
ically concentrated  or  highly  organized  ma- 
jority." 

In  self -protection.  New  Jersey  (and  every 
other  State  in  the  same  boat)  should  hold 
out  as  long  aa  legally  possible  against  com- 
pliance with  a  decision  which  probably,  but 
not  certainly,  affecU  It.  This  State  was  not 
one  of  the  six  specifically  Involved  In  the  de- 
cision and  does  not  have  to  comply  unless 
and  until  a  case  Involving  It  Is  carried 
through  the  courts,  and  compliance  Is  or- 
dered. Until  then  we  have  no  reason  for 
going  along  with  the  oonstltutlonal  gym- 
nastics that  produced  Monday's  High  Court 
decision. 
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Red  China:  Hot  Campaign  Isine 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or   PENNSYXVAHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1964 

Mr.  DAQUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  secret 
plans,  attributed  to  the  one-worlders  in 
the  State  Department^  now  being 
brought  to  light  Indicate  that  moves  are 
afoot  whereby  resistance  to  the  admis- 


sion of  Red  China  to  the  UJf.  will  be 
eased  after  we  have  made  an  appnH>rlate 
show  of  force  in  southeast  Asia  Just  priw 
to  the  November  election. 

Coltimnists  Allen  and  Scott  have  out- 
lined the  results  of  their  Investigation 
of  this  situation  and  they  have  come  i«> 
with  the  seemingly  Incredible  conclu- 
sions that  when  we  have  made  It  appear 
that  we  are  ready  to  go  to  war  in  defense 
of  the  independence  of  Laos  and  Viet- 
nam we  will  shortly  thereafter  agree  to 
first,  withdraw  U.S.  military  forces  from 
South  Vietnam;  second,  accept  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  to  the  U.N.;  and 
third,  establish  some  form  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Chinese  mainland. 

hTe  duplicity  involved  In  such  plans, 
if  they  are  proved  to  be  valid,  constitutes 
such  an  indictment  of  the  administra- 
tion that  no  American  should  remain 
silent  in  the  face  of  such  connivance 
with  those  who  would  destroy  us.  Under- 
standably, England  and  Prance  would 
like  to  see  us  in  the  same  uncomfortable 
bed  they  now  occupy  as  abettors  of  these 
international  cutthroats.  But  how  any 
American  could  be  deluded  Into  ac- 
ceptance of  a  philosophy  that  com- 
placently suggests  that  we  can  achieve 
anything  but  our  ovsm  self -degradation 
by  dealing  with  such  pariahs  is  beyond 
me. 

Here  is  a  section  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  that  has  violated  every  re- 
quirement for  admission  to  the  UJJ. 
Here  is  a  bunch  of  Reds  who  remain 
firmly  committed  to  war  as  a  matter 
of  international  policy.  Here  is  a  group 
of  adventurers  who  spawn  their  hated 
ideology  wherever  they  can  gain  a  foot- 
hold. Here  are  wasters  and  brigands 
who  move  across  national  boundaries  at 
the  least  suggestion  of  weakness  on  the 
part  of  a  neighbor.  Think  of  it,  these 
are  the  very  p>eople  that  our  own  dip- 
lomatic agents  are  reportedly  moving 
with  all  possible  speed  to  bring  into  the 
family  of  decent  nations.    CJod  forbid. 

If  these  charges  are  fully  authenti- 
cated by  an  examination  of  "a  policy 
paper  now  circulating  at  top  administra- 
tion levels,"  there  will  then  be  no  reason 
why  our  foreign  policy  should  not  be- 
come a  campaign  issue  with  full  disclos- 
ure of  the  distance  we  have  already 
traveled  down  the  road  of  appeasement. 
Included  with  these  comments  is  a  re- 
print of  the  Allen  and  Scott  article  as 
taken  from  the  June  30,  1964,  issue  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times : 

"Stick  and  Caeeot"  Plan  roB  Asia 
(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 
There  are  two  sides  to  the  grimly  tough 
talk  emanating  from  the  very  highest  ad- 
ministration levels  that  the  United  States 
is  prepared  to  go  to  war  with  Red  China  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  Laos  and 
South  Vietnam. 

While  President  Johnson  Is  publicly  pro- 
claiming this  all-out  determination  against 
"those  who  believe  they  can  violate  their 
neighbors'  borders  and  steal  their  neigh- 
bors' freedom,"  behind  the  scenes,  through 
diplomatic  channels.  Secretary  Rusk  Is  ten- 
dering Pelplng  a  series  of  tempting  "peace" 
proposals. 

In  return  for  "restraining"  their  puppet 
Vletcong  and  Pathet  Lao  In  aggresslon-tom 
South  Vietnam  and  Laos,  Rusk  Is  holding 
out  to  the  Communist  rulers  of  China  the 
following  five  far-reaching  prospects: 


"Normalization  of  relations"  with  the 
United  States;  in  effect,  the  establishment 
of  some  form  of  diplomatic  relations. 

Surplus     food     commodities      (urgently 
needed  by  the  Reds),  trade  and  credits. 
Admittance   to  the   United   Nations. 
Access  to  the  "rice  t>owl"  (Mekong  Valley) 
of  South  Vietnam. 

Phased  withdrawal  of  U.S.  military  forces 
from  South  Vietnam. 

These  profoundly  significant  backstage 
overtures  are  being  made  chiefly  through 
Britain  and  Prance,  which  have  embassies 
in  Pelplng  and  direct  access  to  Its  key  leaders. 
Both  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home,  British  Prime 
Minister,  and  French  President  Cha^-les  de 
Caulle  heartily  favw  these  fwoposals,  and 
have  been  actively  endeavoring  to  prcanote 
an  understanding  between  the  United  States 
and  Red  China.  De  Gaulle,  particularly,  is 
exerting  himself  In  this  effort. 

This  on-the-record  "stick"  and  behind- 
the-scenes  "carrot"  policy  Is  dellvwate, 
carefully  planned  and  extensively  organleed. 
While  fully  adopted  and  now  being  YlgcM"- 
ously  carried  out  by  Presldwit  Johnson,  this 
dual  strategy  originated  under  the  late  Pres- 
ident John  P.  Kennedy  when  it  was  formu- 
lated by  the  State  Department  Policy  Plan- 
ning CouncU.  headed  by  Dr.  Walt  Rostow. 

As  undel^tood  by  Infcarned  congressional 
leaders,  this  "stick  and  carrot"  concept  will 
constitute  the  guidelines  In  the  coming  weeks 
and  months  for  vigorously  pressing  for  a  di- 
rect confrontation  with  Red  China  over  0<xn- 
munlst  attempts  to  seize  control  of  Laos  and 
South  Vietnam. 

These  congressional  authorities  have  been 
told  the  President  already  has  approved  cer- 
tain momentous  military  plans  designed  to 
"carry  the  war  to  the  North" — ^meaning 
North  Vietnam  first,  followed  by  Red  China 
"if  necessary." 

To  that  end,  24  targets  few  "iron  (non- 
nuclear)  bc«nbs"  have  been  pinpointed. 
They  are  Vletooog  training  camps  whose  ex- 
act locations  in  North  Vietnam  are  unknown. 
If  the  destruction  of  these  camps  does 
not  have  the  desired  effect,  the  next  step 
calU  for  a  tight  blockade  of  the  North  Viet- 
nam co€ist,  coupled  with  massive  bombing  of 
airports,  rail  and  other  communication  fa- 
cilities, and  finally  the  new  and  much  prized 
Industrial  plants  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Com- 
munist regime. 

Immediate  objective  of  this  "stick"  strategy 
Is  to  force  the  Reds  to  abide  by  the  1854  and 
1962  Geneva  agreements  that,  presumably, 
cleared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a 
neutralist  government  In  Laos  and  an  Inde- 
pendent government  In  South  Vietnam. 
Under  these  accords  Communists  are  In- 
cluded in  the  makeup  of  the  Laos  regime. 

Long-range  aim  of  this  strategy  Is  to 
"create  an  atmosphere  both  In  the  United 
State  and  China"  that  would  make  possible 
the  application  of  the  "carrot"  aspect  of  the 
dual  policy. 

Under  the  policy  there  Is  no  thought  or 
plan  of  any  kind  to  In  any  way  affect  the 
continued  CommunlBt  domination  of  China. 
The  selection  of  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor, 
former  head  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  as 
new  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam,  Is  di- 
rectly related  to  this  extremely  risky  and  ex- 
plosive strategy.  Because  of  Ills  extensive 
combat  experience.  Intimate  knowledge  of 
the  southeast  AsU  struggle  and  President 
Johnson's  thinking  and  objectives,  Taylor 
was  deemed  the  ideal  choice  for  this  crucial 

P>08t. 

Actually,  he  will  operate  as  theater  com- 
mander. That's  why  career  diplomat  U. 
Alexis  Johnson,  who  has  held  ambassadorial 
positions.  Is  being  sent  to  Saigon,  as  deputy 
ambassador  under  Taylor.  Johnson's  Job 
will  be  to  handle  diplomatic  problana,  whUe 
Taylor  concentrates  on  the  more  pressing 
and  currently  more  vital  military  aspects. 

The  Btlck-and-carrot  oonoepi  is  ^>eUed  out 
In  detail  In  a  policy  paper  ciroulaUng  In  top 
administration  levels. 
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FCCs  Unfairnets  Doctrine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALtrOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22,  1964 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  man- 
agement of  the  news  in  one  form  or 
another  appears  to  be  one  of  the  key 
techniques  of  the  aulministration's  drive 
for  its  partisan  political  objectives. 
Hardly  a  week,  passes  without  some  new 
evidence  of  this  in  the  form  of  actions, 
new  Federal  regulations,  policy  state- 
ments, outright  news  censorship,  or  in- 
formation control  designed  to  promote 
the  partisan  causes  and  policies  of  this 
administration  and  to  restrict  any  criti- 
cism of  them. 

One  of  its  most  vicious  restrictive 
measures  Is  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission's  ordering  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations,  carrying  paid  broadcasts 
on  public  issues  of  current  importance, 
to  offer  free  time  to  so-called  responsible 
groups  to  argue  against  what  was  said. 

The  Democratic  National  Committee, 
following  the  PCC's  so-called  fairness 
doctrine,  is  demanding  free  time  to 
answer  paid  broadcasts  in  which  the 
administration  is  criticized. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  radio 
stations  throughout  the  country  by 
deputy  chairman  for  public  affairs  Sam- 
uel S.  Brightman.  Democratic  National 
Committee : 

I>BMC>CRATTC    NATIONAL    COMMITTXE, 

Washington,  DC. 
Dbak  Sa:  Kncloaed  la  a  reprint  of  an  article 
appearing  recently  In  the  NatiorL 

I  Uiougbt  It  would  be  of  Interest  to  you 
since  It  IB  my  understanding  that  your  sta- 
tion Is  one  of  those  carrying  the  programs  It 
deacrlbes. 

All  of  these  programs  have  repeatedly  at- 
tacked the  candidates,  programs,  and  policies 
of  the  Democratic  Party. 

In  view  of  the  coming  political  campaign 
I  thought  you  should  be  aware  both  of  the 
content  of  these  programs  and  the  claims 
for  time  to  which  these  attacks  ciin  make 
you  liable. 

Sincerely  yours, 

SAMun.  C.  Brightman. 
Deputy  Chairman  for  Public  Affairs. 


One  of  these  letters  was  sent  to  radio 
station  KBBI-FM,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
which,  among  its  other  programs,  broaa- 
casts  a  recorded  program  by  Dr.  Carl 
Mclntire.  of  Collingswood,  N.J.  This 
station  received  the  followinR,  second, 
threatening  letter  from  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  signed  by  Mr. 
Brightman : 

Democratic   National   Committee, 

Washington,  D.C..  July  2, 1964. 
(Urgent  attention  station  owner  or  manager.) 
I>i:ar  Sir:  I  have  been  Informed  that  your 
station  broadcast  today  a  recorded  program 
by  Carl  Mclntire.  a  radio  preacher  of  Col- 
lingswood, N.J.,  which  attacked  me  personally 
as  well  as  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee of  which  I  am  deputy  chairman. 

Nearly  a  year  ago  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  advised  broadcast  licensees 
of  their  obligation  to  provide  individuals 
or  organizations  that  are  attacked  on  a  con- 
troversial program  with  the  text  of  the 
broadcast  and  an  offer  of  facilities  for  an 
adequate  response. 


A  copy  of  the  FCXTs  public  notice  on  this 
matter,  with  the  pertinent  portion  under- 
lined. Is  enclooed. 

I  trust  that  you  will  Inunedlately  transmit 
to  me  the  text  of  this  broadcast  and  the 
offer  of  your  facilities  for  an  adequate  re- 
sponse. In  the  event  that  you  do  not  do  so 
the  matter  will  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
Samuel  C  Brightman. 
Deputy  Chairman  for  Public  Affairs. 

In  response  to  the  committee's  blatant 
threat  of  intimidation.  Mr.  Thomas  E. 
Steele,  general  manager  of  KBBI.  wrote 
to  Brightman  and  to  me  as  follows: 

KBBI. 

Julys.  1964. 
Mr.  Samuel  C.  Brightman. 
Deputy  Chairman  for  Public  Affairs,  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Brightman:   Your  letter  of  July 
2  arrived  here  today,  closely  following  your 
previous  communication. 

We  have  very  carefully  auditioned  the 
program  of  July  2,  which  was  aired  on 
KBBI  on  that  day.  There  Is  absolutely  no 
reference  to  you  or  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional   Committee    In    that    broadcast. 

Frankly.  I  am  rather  surprised  that  you 
would  issue  such  a  threiit  and  promise  of 
intimidation  purely  on  the  basis  of  hear- 
say. 

The  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
have  sent  to  our  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress will  further  expre.ss  my  personal  view- 
point of  such  methods 

For  your  Interest,   however.   I  am  asking 
Dr.   Mclntire   to  forward  to  you   a   copy   of 
the  transcript  of  this  program. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  E.  Steele, 

General  Manager. 

KBBI. 

July  8,  1964. 
Hon.  Craio  Hosmer. 

U.S.   House   of  Repre^icntatives,   House    Of- 
fice Building,  Wa,s/i in jrt on,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Hosmxr  :  The  en- 
cloeed  correspondence  from  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  is  a  blatant  tlireat  of 
intimidation  on  the  ptvrt  of  this  orgauilza- 
tion,  against  stations  carrying  programs  ex- 
pressing viewpoints  in  disagreement  with 
their  own. 

It  Is  certainly  not  proper  that  a  political 
arm  of  the  "party  in  power"  should  be  per- 
mitted to  use  an  agency  (though  controlled 
by  its  own  administration)  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  threat^-n  news  disseminating 
media. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  gre;it  importance  to  us, 
and  I  felt  that  as  an  elected  representative 
of  the  people  of  this  area  to  our  National 
Government  should  be  apprised  of  it.  Any 
action  or  counsel  from  you  on  this  matter 
would  be  most  appreciiited. 
Sincerely, 

TiiuMAS  E.  Steele, 

General  Manager. 


Aden :  Red  Shores  oo  the  Red  Sea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22,  1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  num- 
eroiis  occasions  in  the  House,  I  have  em- 
phasized that  Red  strategists  In  their 


drive  for  world  conquest  have  operUK 
according  to  a  pattern  that  has  •hown 
them  to  be  among  the  most  audadoai 
milltai-y  planners  In  history.  Their  o^ 
eratlons  disclose  that  they  have 
special  efforts  to  secure  control  of 

that  can  dominate  strategic  water 

These  Include:  Cuba  and  British  Oulaia. 
on  the  northern  and  southern  flanki  of 
the  Atlantic  approaches  to  the  Panant 
Canal;  the  Malay  Barrier,  controIBin 
the  navigation  lanes  between  the  Pwd^ 
and  Indian  Oceans;  and  Egypt,  whidi, 
with  Soviet  support,  wrested  ownenblp 
of  the  Suez  Canal  from  France  ant 
Great  Britain. 

In  the  light  of  the  above,  Spain  and 
Portugal  on  the  Iberian  Peninsula  dom- 
inating the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  tt» 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  approachat; 
the  Republic  of  Panama  on  the  Ameri- 
can Isthmus;  South  Africa,  Chile,  aai 
Aden;  are  all  logical  targets  for  Red  ta<- 
filtratlon  and  subversion. 

An  informative  analysis  of  the  questtoD 
of  Aden  and  the  significance  of  what  to 
transpiring  there  in  the  May  1964  1mm 
of  the  American  Security  Reporter  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  follows: 
Red  Shores  oh  the  Rb)  Sea 
What  U  behind  the  constant  attscki 
against  the  BrltUh  in  Aden?  Why  U  this 
faraway  and  Uttle  known  area,  over  whleh 
the  British  have  long  exercised  a  protect!*! 
control.  BO  Important  In  world  strategy? 

These  are  some  of  the  key  questions  uiMtar- 
lying  the  fast  spreading  trouljle  in  the  I 
at  the  far  southern  end  of  the  Red  Sea. 
too.    these    developments    demonstrate 
Kremlin's    Interest    and    objectives    in 
vital  area. 

Khrushchev  may  be  talking  about 
and  better  goulash,  but  he's  stUl  trying  to 
make  hash  out  of  Western  security  In  th* 
Mideast  and  Africa. 

And  It's  precisely  In  the  vital  strategic  UM, 
where  the  Mideast  and  Africa  merge.  tiMt 
the  bloody  flngerpn-lnts  of  the  KremHnTl 
troubiemaklng  and  aggression  are  so  appsr- 
ent. 

Where  is  It  this  time?  It's  In  Aden— tsA- 
nlt^Uy  the  Federation  of  South  Arabia.  Aai 
where  is  that?  TTiat's  a  good  question,  be- 
cause it  is  to  most  Americans  one  ot  tfe» 
little  known  parts  of  the  world.  But  It* 
going  to  be  better  known  very  soon,  "ttl 
reason  for  Its  increasing  fame  Is  that  It  li 
one  of  the  more  recent  targets  for  KremUa 
aggression.  If  you  look  carefully  you  ew 
find  Aden  at  the  southwestern  Up  ct  Vm 
Arabian  peninsula — where  the  Bed  Ses  Utf 
the  Indian  Ocean  meet. 

This  is  a  principal  clue  to  the  importan» 
of  Aden:  Its  strategic  location  at  the  sou** 
ern — the  Indian  Ocean — end  of  the  Red  1^ 
And  If  you'll  look  closer  at  the  map,  yo*l 
see  why  control  of  the  southern  end  ot  •• 
Red  Sea  Is  of  key  strategic  Importance,  tit 
Red  Sea  Is  the  narrow  ribbon  of  water  tlut 
connects  the  Indian  Ocean  with  Suez  andtfcl 
Mediterranean.  Thus,  this  Red  Sea  is.  In  t 
real  sense,  the  connecting  link — the  wsMT 
highway — between  the  Orient  and  the  Wi^ 
between  east  Africa  and  Europe,  between  !>»• 
dla  and  the  Western  nations,  between  PiW' 
Stan  and  her  allies  who  provide  her  milltMT 
assistance. 

And  there  is  something  else.  too.  about  tkf 
Red  Sea.  It  is  a  means  by  which  the  tanM* 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  oUflelds  carry  tfc^f 
huge  cargoes  of  black  oU — the  economic  Mi* 
blood  to  Europe — to  Western  refineries.  ^ 
shouldn't  forget  either  that  these  Mideast 
fields  are  critically  Important  to  the  Ur 
States  and,  for  that  matter,  to  much  of  " 
America. 

One    of   the    most    obvious   interna.- 
facts  of  life  U  that  cutting  off  the  fiow  « 


^uut^st  oil  to  the  West  would  strangle  much 
^^eWest's  economy  and  defensive  efforts. 
ll»e  British  long  ago  recognized  Aden's  key 
^portanoe  to  the  strategy  erf  the  vast  Asian- 
2rt«n  area.  And  with  typical  British  dl- 
{utness  in  the  days  when  England  was  carv- 
M  out  an  empire.  Britain  established  control 
gj^  It  in  183B.  And.  although  the  Empire 
M  largely  disappeared  since  World  War  n. 
ZfUnd  sUU  rules  Aden.  The  Union  Jack 
25  files  there.  BrlUsh  mlUtary  forces  are 
,(»tloned  there,  and  they  are  fighting  there. 

for  some  time  the  keener  Mideast  ex- 
pats have  been  warning  of  a  crisis  In  Aden, 
■ooner  or  later,  they  said,  one  of  two  things 
,lould  happen.  Either  the  British  would  get 
oat  under  pressure,  or  the  British  would  get 
jHj  up  with  the  subversion  and  border  raids, 
lOd  would  do  some  shooting  too. 

Well,  that's  Just  what  happened.  Here's 
Ote  background  as  it  can  be  pieced  together 
(Rjcn  fragmentary  reports:  A  few  years  ago 
gngBla  made  her  move.  She  offered  to  build 
Sisaport  for  Yemen.  It  was  all.  the  Kremlin 
«ld.  In  good  faith.  Just  helpful  foreign  aid. 
Ro  strings  attached.  The  Yemen  Govern- 
Btsnt  actually  believed  the  Reds.  In  came 
tbs  Red  engineers  and  building  equipment 
nd  supplies.  And.  also  in  came — and  this 
nan't  part  of  the  package  deal— Ckjmmunist 
lients  and  Russian  weapons. 

Then,  as  Is  usually  the  case,  there  came 
the  revolution,  and  with  it  came  Nasser  of 
Hypt.  He  came  to  "help"  the  revolution. 
And  he  came  In  force — about  25,000  troops. 
They  are  well  equipped.  They  have  the  lat- 
M(  Russian  weapons,  tanks,  and  even  Mlg 
)tts.  And  Nasser's  troops  are  still  in  Yemen. 
tnd  so   are  the   Russian   armaments. 

This  was  the  steppingstone  toward  Aden. 
Boon  border  attacks  became  more  frequent. 
After  all,  the  Kremlin  has  long  known  the 
Importance  of  the  Red  Sea  water  highway 
and  what  It  means  to  Western  strategy.  And 
ttie  Kremlin  knows,  too,  that  If  It  can  con- 
trol the  southern  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea. 
It  will  be  a  major  Red  victory.  To  get  this 
eoDtrol  the  Kremlin  has  to  drive  the  British 
out  of  Aden. 

And  that's  what  Khrushchev  is  up  to. 
But,  as  usual,  the  Kremlin  does  Its  dirty 
work  by  proxy.  Someone  else  does  the  shoot- 
ing Russia  provides  the  ideas  and  the 
weapons. 

After  a  reported  62  shooting  Incidents, 
British  patience  came  to  an  end.  There  is 
a  persistent,  and  generally  accepted,  story  In 
England  that  the  whole  Aden  matter  was 
the  subject  of  a  top-level  government  meet- 
ing the  latter  part  of  March.  British  Gov- 
•mment  leaders  recognized  that  If  some 
action  wasn't  taken  to  show  that  England 
meant  to  stay  In  Aden,  then  all  the  Arabian 
leaders  depending  on  the  British  would  start 
looking  elsewhere  for  alliances.  And  Russia 
was  ready  to  move  in. 

The  British  acted  swlfUy.  They  decided 
to  give  the  Yemen  raiders  a  lesson.  In  the 
language  that  would  be  understood.  British 
forces  In  Aden  served  advance  notice  that 
the  Yemen  border-fort  of  Harlb  would  be 
bombed.  And  thati  Just  what  the  British 
did  on  March  28;  they  bombed  the  fort. 
The  old  British  Lion  was  tired  of  having  its 
tell  twisted;  it  still  had  some  teeth;  It  could 
•till  bite. 

And  now,  Just  as  you'd  expect.  Britain  is 
being  accused  before  the  United  Nations 
Security  Coimcll.  The  British  angrily  de- 
fended their  action.  They  put  the  finger 
•quarely  on  Nasser's  government  and  "cer- 
tain other  governments."  It  doesn't  take 
much  imagination  to  suspect  that  includes 
the  Kremlin.  But  It's  the  accusations 
against  the  British,  and  who's  making  them, 
that  disclose  the  lineup  of  the  trouble- 
makers, and  their  objectives. 

It's  not.  really,  the  bombing  of  an  old 
mud  fort  they  are  complaining  about.  No, 
Instead,  they  are  demanding  that  the  British 
let  out  of  Aden  and  give  up  the  military  and 
naval  base  there. 


And  who  is  pressing  the  case  against  the 
British?  It's  the  old  lineup  of  the  Kremlin 
spokesmen:  Ozechoslovakla,  YugoeUvla,  Tu- 
nisia, Cambodia,  and  Nasser's  United  Arab 
Republic. 

All  of  which  demonstrates  how  Khrushchev 
may  be  ptilntlng  a  picture  of  peace  for  a 
gullible  public,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he's 
painting  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  a  crimson 
blood  red. 


Appalachia — Some  Facts  Not  Mentioned 
by  die  President's  Commission 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or    KKW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1964 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
ad  hoc  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  P-jbllc  Works  has  been  considering  the 
President's  proposed  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1964.  The 
President's  proposal  presents  two  basic 
questions:  First,  whether  the  Congress 
should  enact  a  special  massive  relief  pro- 
gram for  one  comparatively  small  part 
of  the  Nation  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
areas,  and  second,  whether  conditions  in 
Appalachia  are  so  much  worse  than  in 
other  areas  bls  to  necessitate  massive  Fed- 
eral  spending. 

The  report  by  the  President's  Appal- 
achian Regional  Commission  sets  forth 
a  number  of  selected  statistics  which  pur- 
port to  show  that  the  Appalachian  region 
is  lagging  and  is  In  need  of  special  assist- 
ance. But  it  is  questionable  whether 
these  statistics  give  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  situation.  Although  the  report 
was  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  the 
spring  of  1964,  it  uses,  almost  entirely, 
statistics  for  1960  and  earlier  years.  Lat- 
er statistics  are  available,  but  for  some 
reason  were  not  used.  Second,  the  report 
compares  Appalachia  to  national  aver- 
ages— which  are  Influenced  by  the  most 
prosperous  areas — Instead  of  compwiring 
Appalachia  to  other  economically  de- 
pressed areas  such  as  the  Ozark  Moun- 
tain region,  the  upper  Great  Lakes  iron- 
ore  region,  and  other  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion. Third,  the  statistics  are  largely 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  percentagesr  and 
do  not  consider  other  Important  factors 
such  as  cost  of  living,  property  owner- 
ship, savings,  credit,  and  so  forth. 

Before  the  Congress  enacts  a  special 
Appalachia  relief  bill,  it  must  satisfy  it- 
self that  the  region  Is  In  urgent  need  of 
such  relief,  that  such  need  is  more  seri- 
ous than  that  of  other  economically  de- 
pressed areas,  and  that  the  States  in- 
volved cannot  handle  the  problems 
through  their  own  financial  resoifrces 
and  regular  Federal  aid  programs.  The 
following  items  concerning  the  States 
having  aresis  in  Appalachia  are  pertinent 
In   this   connection: 

Virginia:  At  public  hearings  held  by 
the  ad  hoc  subcommittee,  a  siwkesman 
for  the  Governor  of  Virginia  stated  that 
while  21  Virginia  counties  are  In  Appa- 
lachia, as  defined  in  the  President's  pro- 
posal, some  of  these  are  very  prosperous 
and  only  6  or  7  counties  in  extreme 
southwestern  Virginia  are  in  need  of  help. 


He  commented  that  the  21  counties  were 
included  in  Appalachia  "because  some- 
where 2  or  3  years  ago  some  Individual 
simply  drew  a  line  on  the  map  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains."  The  prepared  state- 
ment of  the  Governor,  read  at  the  hear- 
ings, contained  the  following  statements : 

I  am  very  conscious  of  the  fact  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  counties  in  southwest 
Virginia,  the  need  for  the  assistance  and  aid 
contemplated  by  this  bill  not  Imperative 
In  Virginia. 

There  Is  little  that  this  bin  envisions  that 
is  not  already  being  undertaken  by  existing 
agencies  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

Maryland:  Only  3  of  Maryland's  24 
counties  are  in  Appalachia  as  defined  in 
the  President's  relief  proposal.  These 
counties  Include  Just  6.3  percent  of  the 
State  s  population.  In  1963,  per  capita 
personal  income  in  Maryland  was  higher 
than  in  40  other  States,  and  substan- 
tially above  the  national  average.  The 
percentage  of  Maryland  families  having 
an  annual  income  of  less  than  $3,000  is 
substantially  less  than  the  national  aver- 
age, and  the  percentage  of  Maryland 
families  having  an  annual  income  of 
more  than  $10,000  is  substantially  higher 
than  the  national  average.  The  State 
completed  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1963,  with  a  surplus  of  about  $32  million, 
and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964, 
with  a  surplus  of  some  $31  million.  As 
a  result,  pressure  is  mounting  for  repeal 
of  a  State  Income  tax  Increase  enacted 
earlier  this  year. 

In  view  of  these  facts.  It  Is  in  order 
to  inquire  as  to  why  Maryland  cannot 
or  will  not  meet  the  problems  of  its  por- 
tion of  Appalachia  through  Its  own  re- 
sources and  existing  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams. 

As  to  utilization  of  existing  Federal 
aid  programs,  there  Is  evidence  that 
Maryland  is  lagging  badly,  at  least  as 
regards  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram. As  of  May  31,  1964,  Maryland 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  States 
of  the  Union  In  terms  of  obligating  Fed- 
eral aid  funds  apportioned  for  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways.  As  of  the  same  date,  only 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
ranked  lower  in  terms  of  obligating  Fed- 
eral aid  funds  apportioned  for  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  highway  systems. 
This  raises  the  very  basic  question  of 
whether  extending  an  additional,  special 
Federal  aid  highway  program  to  the 
Appalachian  portion  of  Maryland — as 
would  be  done  under  the  PresidMit's  re- 
lief proposal — can  be  justified. 

Tennessee:  49  of  the  95  counties  of 
Tennessee  are  in  the  Appalachian  region 
described  in  the  Presidents'  proposal. 
All  of  these  49  counties  are  within  the 
power  service  area  of  the  Teimessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  which  Is  reputed  to  have 
accomplished  so  much  In  improving  the 
economy  of  the  region.  In  a  statement 
presented  to  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee, 
the  Governor  of  Tennessee  said: 

I  would  like  to  emphaslae  from  the  l>e- 
ginning  that  ^rtxlle  we  are  here  considering 
the  Appalachian  region  as  a  whole,  not  all 
of  the  region  as  such  should  be  oonaldCTed 
in  a  depressed  condition.  To  the  oontrary, 
within  the  region  lie  some  of  our  most 
prosperous  industrial  complexes.  In  Ten- 
nessee's portion  of  Appfdaohla,  for  example, 
the  Klngsport-Johnaon  Cl^-Brlstol  area,  the 
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Morrtstown-Greenevllle  area,  and  the  Knox- 
TUle-Alooa-Oak:  Ridge  areas,  to  mention  tev- 
eral  •erre  aa  the  large  economic  nucleus 
around  which  meet  of  our  Industry  exists. 

West  Virginia:  This  State  is  the  only 
one  totally  Included  in  Appalachla.  In 
a  statement  presented  to  the  ad  hoc 
subcommittee,  the  Governor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia said : 

This  po-lod  [1961-64]  has  been  one  of  great 
economic  recovery  for  the  State,  with  a  new 
•  peak  of  cooperaUon  reached  between  the  peo- 
ple and  all  levels  of  government.     Just  look 
at  these  facts: 

Unemployment,  which  stood  at  105,000  In 
January  1961.  has  been  gradually  cut  down 
to  less  than  60,000  early  In  1964.  We  have 
beautified  and  cleaned  up  the  State  to  make 
It  more  attractive  to  new  Industry  and  toiir- 
Ists — and  many  new  plants  and  a  great  In- 
crease in  the  tourist  trade  are  the  results. 
We  were  the  first  State  to  Institute  a  State 
work  and  training  program— providing  both 
the  dignity  of  the  Individual  and  means  of 
earning  a  Uvlng — to  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed fathers,  and  this  program  has  been 
so  effective  It  Is  being  recommended  as  a 
model  to  other  States. 

The  Grovemor's  reference  to  "many 
new  plants"  is  confirmed  by  statistics 
concerning  building  contracts.  The 
value  of  private  building  contracts  for 
industrial  plants  In  West  Virginia 
awarded  during  1962  was  $119,500,000— 
about  4.7  percent  of  the  U.S.  total  of 
such  contracts.  This  is  significant  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  population  of 
West  Virginia  is  only  about  1  percent  of 
that  of  the  United  States. 

Neither  this  extensive  Industrial  con- 
strucUon  nor  what  the  Governor  of  West 
Virginia  referred  to  as  a  period  of  "great 
economic   recovery"    during    1961-64    is 
reflected  in  the  report  of  the  President's 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  since, 
as  noted  above,  tho  statistics  quoted  in 
that  report  are  almost  entirely  for  1960. 
Pennsylvania:  In  1963.  the  per  capita 
personal   Incwne   in  Pennsylvania  was 
about  the  same  as  the  national  average, 
and  was  higher  than  such  income  in  the 
Southeast.  Southwest,  Plains,  and  Rocky 
Mountain  regions  of  the  United  States. 
The  percentage  of   families  having  an 
annual  Income  of  less  than  $3,000  has 
been  well  below  the  naUonal  average, 
both  in  the  State  as  a  whole  and  in  the 
Appalachian   portion    of    Pennsylvania. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  of  April 
15.  1964.  Federal  grants  totaling  $58,988,- 
000  had  been  extended  to  the  Appalach- 
ian portion  of  Pennsylvania  under  the 
Accelerated  Public  Works  Act. 

Alabama:  Nearly  half  of  the  32  coun- 
ties in  Appalachian  Alabama  are  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  region.  Of 
these  32  counties,  6  have  never  had  suf- 
ficiently high  unemployment  rates  to  be 
eligible  for  Federal  grants  under  the  Ac- 
celerated E»ubUc  Works  Act,  and  2  addi- 
tional counties  were  once  eligible,  but 
have  so  improved  as  to  be  eligible  no 
longer.  Thus,  eight  counties,  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  Appalachian  counties,  are 
now  ineligible  for  such  assistance.  De- 
spite this,  as  of  April  15,  1964.  Federal 
grants  totaling  $20,827,000  had  been  ex- 
tended to  the  Appalachian  portion  of 
Alabama  imder  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act. 


Furthermore,  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Appalachian  Commission  does  not 
reflect  the  economic  impact  of  recent 
developments  In  the  area,  since  It  utilizes 
1960  statistics.     The  July  20.  1964.  edi- 
tion of  U.S.  News  ft  World  Report  con- 
tains an  informative  article  on  the  eco- 
nomic   boom    In    the    Huntsvllle,    Ala. 
area— which  Is  part  of  Appalachla.    Ac- 
cording to  this  article,  about  4  years  ago 
the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  em- 
ploying some  7,000  persons,  was  estab- 
lished   In   Huntsvllle.     The    Army    and 
NASA  have  drawn  to  northern  Alabama 
many  hundreds  of  contractors  who  want 
to  be  close  by  the  Space  Center.     This 
year,  the  Center  will  award  contracts  of 
$1   billion  on  Saturn  rockets,  and  per- 
haps $200  million  of  that  will  be  spent 
in  the  Hunteville  area.     Huntsvllle  has 
doubled  its  population  in  Just  4  years, 
and   spawned   local   Industries   such   as 
Brown    Engineering    which   has    grown 
from  a   handful  of   men  to  3,400  em- 
ployees.   Huntsvllle  now  leads  all  Ala- 
bama In  Income  per  household.     It  has 
added  one  classroom  a  week  to  Its  school 
system  for  the  last  9  years.     Last  year, 
6.000  Jobs  were  created  In  the  area.     In 
1963,    building    permits    exceeded    $81 
million,  compared  witii  a  little  more  than 
$5  million  in  1950. 

Kentucky:  Emring  liis  testimony  be- 
fore the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky  placed  great  emphasis 
on  the  actions  taken  by  the  State  Itself 
during  the  past  2  to  4  years  to  solve 
problems    in    Appalachia.     He    stressed 
extensive  State  action  In  the  fields  of 
education,       highways.       conservation, 
health,  and  parks  and  recreation.     He 
also    discussed    a    proposed    1965    bond 
Issue  of  $176  million  to  provide  funds 
for  highways,  schools,  parks,  community 
health  centers,  agriculture  development, 
small  lakes,  Ubraries.  and  other  facilities. 
In  addition  to  these  State  actions.  Fed- 
eral grants  totaling  $27,561,000  have  been 
made  In  the  Appalachian  part  of  Ken- 
tucky   under    the    Accelerated    Public 
Works  Act.    Since  these  actions  occurred 
during  the  past  2  to  4  years,  and  since 
the  Report  of  the  President's  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Cwnmlssion  uses  1960  sta- 
tistics, the  report  cannot  measure  the 
Impeict  or  effectiveness  of  the  programs. 
Certainly,  this  should  be  known  before 
another  massive  Federal  spending  pro- 
gram is  launched. 

Ohio:  The  per  capita  personal  Income 
In  Ohio,  is  well  above  the  naUonal  aver- 
age. The  State  has  a  lower  percentage 
of  families  having  an  annual  Income 
under  $3,000.  and  a  higher  percentage 
of  families  with  an  annual  Income  over 
$10,000  than  the  national  average.  It 
appears  that  even  the  Appalachian  por- 
tion of  Ohio,  which  includes  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  States  population,  is 
comparatively  well  off,  may  not  share 
common  problons  with  the  rest  of  Ap- 
palachla. and  may  not  need  or  even 
benefit  substantially  from  the  President's 
proposal  to  assist  Appalachia. 

Testimony  prepared  by  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  submitted  for  the  record  dur- 
ing hearings  of  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee 
contains  the  following; 


CoDceming  median  family  incoms  ta  ^ 
palaohla,  thoe*  for  Ohio  oountles  wt  g^ 
stantlally  larger  than  tbm  Talue  f or  iB  ^ 
Appalachla.  The  lowvst  median  Innn—  i^ 
any  county  In  the  Ohio  Valley  recloa  v^ 
92,829  In  19B0:  the  highest  was  94.974.  0». 
coailtantly,  the  median  tncocnes  of  il  «o«|^ 
ties  In  the  Ohio  Valley  region  exceed  HIH. 

Pot   the   region   as   a   whtrte,   the   18-" 

average    of    the    Individual    county   i 

family  Incomes  Increased  from  92,005  In 

to  94,104  In  1959.  With  adjustment  for 
price-level  Increases  which  also  prevailed  tfv. 
Ing  this  same  period,  the  change  In  tk« 
adjusted  (deflated)  regional  average  ftnOj* 
Income  represented  an  Increase  of  »•- — ' 
70  percent  (69.9  percent)  In  purct 
power    during    this    10-year    period.  __ 

relationships  suggest  a  different  ortler  of 
economic  condition  than  that  represenUtha 
of  the  other  areas  within  Appalachla. 

It  Is  acknowledged  that  the  median  tat- 
comes  characteristic  of  the  Ohio  ^TtOtj 
region  are  not  equal  to  those  of  oOmt 
counties  of  Ohio.  These  Inequities  notwlth- 
standing,  the  rate  of  Improvement  In  ttai 
Ohio  Valley  region  (plus  107.8  percent)  «■ 
ceeded  the  rate  of  Improvement  In  otlMr 
Ohio  regions.  It  also  exceeded  the  rate  of 
Improvement  for  Ohio  as  a  whole  (MJ 
percent)  In  the  decade  1949-69.  Clesrtj. 
programs  Immediately  applicable  to  th» 
problems  of  all  of  Appalachla  may  not  U 
of  direct  significance  In  Improving  ocodi* 
tlons  In  the  Ohio  Valley  region  If  medin 
income  constitutes   a  primary  determinant 


Georgia:  About  one- third  of  the  N 
Appalachian  counties  in  Georgia  are  in 
the  area  serviced  by  the  Tennessee  Vii- 
ley  Authority.  Ten  of  the  35  counttai 
have  never  been  eligible  for  assistooee 
under  the  Accelerated  PubUc  Works  Act. 
because  their  rate  of  unemployment  k 
not  high  enough.  In  fact,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  President's  Appaladi- 
ian  RcRlonal  Commission,  in  botti 
1950  and  1960  the  unemployment  rate 
In  the  Appalachian  portion  of  GeonU 
was  lower  than  in  the  balance  of  tlM 
United  States. 

South  Carolina:  No  part  of  South 
Carolina  was  included  In  Appalachla  ti 
th^t  region  was  defined  In  the  orlgtoil 
proposal  erf  the  President.  No  commenti 
or  Information  concerning  the  econonr 
of  this  State  is  to  be  found  in  the  report 
of  the  President's  Appalachian  Reglonil 
Commission.  No  testimony  on  behalf  d 
South  Carolina  was  presented  at  tte 
hearings  of  the  ad  hoc  subcommlttea 
Nevertheless,  six  South  Carolina  coun- 
ties are  included  in  Appalachia  as  tbe 
region  is  defined  In  the  new  bill.  HA 
11946.  It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  u  ti 
April  15.  1964.  none  of  these  six  countki 
was  eligible  for  assistance  under  tte 
Area  Redevelopment  Act.  and  only  OBt. 
was  eligible  for  assistance  under  tki 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act. 

North  Carolina:  10  of  the  29  Appala«l»- 
ian  counties  in  North  Carolina  h«l 
never  been  eligible  for  assistance  undjj 
the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act,  Ml 
an  additional  5  were  eligible  at  (■• 
time  but  became  ineligible  because  « 
improved  employment  rates.  AccordtBf 
to  the  report  of  the  President's  A^ 
palachlan  Regional  Commission,  the  Ajf- 
palachian  portion  of  North  Carolina  &• 
a  lower  unemployment  rate  than  the  bttj 
ance  of  the  Nation  In  both  1950  ■■• 
i960.     The  people  to  the  Appalachli* 


—rt  of  North  Carolina  have  reacted  to 
^  President's  relief  proposal  with  a 
••Bilxture  of  Indifference,  amusement, 
tod  resentment"  according  to  an  edi- 
torial to  the  May  23,  1964.  edition  of  the 
gtate  a  magazine  published  In  North 
Carolina  and  devoted  largely  to  North 
Carolina  affairs.  An  article  in  the  same 
edition  of  that  magazine  shows  that  busi- 
ness is  booming  In  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  State— the  part  In  Appalachia. 
Both  the  editorial  and  the  article  were 
Inserted  in  the  Cokgrissional  Record  by 
the  gentieman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cleveland].  Comgressional  Record. 
June  25.  1964,  at  page  14496. 

Workers  In  Transylvania  County, 
)}  C an  Appalachian  county — have  bet- 
tered their  economJc  position  In  recent 
years,  and  can  live  more  luxuriously 
than  they  did  a  few  years  ago.  according 
to  an  article  in  the  June  25,  1964.  edition 
of  the  Transylvania  Times.  This  ar- 
ticle which  serves  to  place  the  Appalach- 
ian reUef  proposal  In  better  perspec- 
tive, follows : 

Wage  Earnkhs  Bxmx  Oft  in  Countt 
The  average  Transylvania  Cksunty  worker 
has  been  bettering  hU  economic  position  in 
recent  years. 

Even  though  his  cost  of  living  has  been  go- 
ing up,  his  Income  has  been  moving  upward 
at  a  faster  rate. 

Without  putting  in  any  more  effort  than 
he  did  10  years  ago.  In  terms  of  hours  or 
labor,  he  finds  he  can  live  more  luxuriously 
than  he  did  then. 

The  Increase  In  his  Income  has  more  than 
made  up  for  the  Increase  In  his  living  costs. 
The  average  worklngman  In  Transylvania 
County  now  earns  enough  In  only  24  minutes 
on  the  Job.  for  example,  to  buy  a  pound  of 
coffee  or  a  pound  of  bacon.  Ten  years  ago 
they  would  have  Involved  considerably  more 
working  time. 

By  putting  in  37  minutes  of  labor  he  Is 
able  to  buy  a  pound  of  round  steak.  He  can 
get  an  automobile  Ure  (6.70  by  16)  with  the 
proceeds  of  some  13  hotirs  of  work. 

The  changes  that  have  -taken  place 
throughout  the  Unlte<l  States  and  the  com- 
parison of  present-day  worktlmes  with  those 
of  1963  are  reported  by  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board  and  by  the  Bureau 
of  LAbor  Statistics. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  thU  change 
is  brought  out  In  the  figures,  which  show  the 
amount  of  time  that  the  average  American 
worker  must  put  In  to  buy  various  con- 
sumer items. 

A  dozen  eggs,  grade  A.  requires  13  minutes 
of  work  today,  compared  with  26  minutes  10 
years  ago. 

A  pair  of  nylon  stockings  takes  23  minutes, 
a.s  against  37  minutes  prevloxisly. 

A  medium-price  man's  wool  suit,  formerly 
a  27>i-hour  Item,  can  now  be  bought  with 
Jii.st  20  hours  of  work. 

The  reports  reveal,  also,  the  wide  gap  that 
still  exists  between  the  buying  power  of  the 
American  worker  and  that  of  his  counter- 
parts In  other  countries. 

The  loaf  of  bread  that  a  factory  worker  in 
this  country  Is  able  to  buy  after  only  6 
minutes  on  the  Job  requires  11  nUnutee  In 
Paris  or  West  Berlin,  19  minutes  In  Tokyo. 
24  minutes  in  Madrid,  and  36  minutes  In 
Moscow. 

In  the  \tisi  decade.  It  is  shown  the  cost 
(f  living  has  advanced  about  14  percent  In 
the  United  States. 

This  rise  has  been  more  than  offset  In 
Irnnsylvanla  County  by  the  Increase  In  per 
I  iplta  Income,  which  amounted  to  94  per- 
ri  nt  In  the  period. 
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Wednesday.  July  22.  1964 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
distinguished  constituents,  the  Honor- 
able Murat  W.  Williams,  formerly 
served  as  our  Ambassador  to  El  Salvador. 
Ambassador  Williams  was  Interviewed 
recently  by  Mr.  George  W.  Ashworth,  a 
reporter  for  the  Richmond.  Va..  Tlmes- 
Dlspatch,  about  his  work  in  El  Salvador 
and  the  situation  there.  Ambassador 
Williams  reported  distinct  economic 
progress  and  Increased  stability  and 
credited  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram for  a  sizable  contribution  to  the 
country's  rapid  development.  With  the 
thought  that  Ambassador  Williams'  re- 
flections on  the  program  would  have 
some  Interest  to  my  colleagues.  I  am  In- 
serting the  newspaper  Interview  at  this 
point  In  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  Richmond  (Va  )  Times-Dispatch, 

July  13.  19641 
Ex- Envoy    CREDrrs  Aixiance — El  Salvador's 
STEroKS  Noted 
(By  George  W.  Ashworth) 
A  country  that  once  enjoyed  a  rather  du- 
bious prosperity  when  coffee  prices  were  up 
and  endured  privation  when  prices  fell  has 
become  a  strong  partner  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  and  stable  friend  of  the 

free  world. 

The  former  Ambassador  to  El  Salvador. 
Murat  W.  Williams,  attributes  many  of  the 
gains  during  the  past  several  years  to  the  aid 
and  Impetus  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

A  naUve  of  Richmond,  Williams  returned 
to  Virginia  recently  at  the  completion  of  his 
3 14 -year  tour  In  the  Latin  American  coun- 
try— the  smallest  of  Central  America's  sis 
states.  He  discussed  the  effects  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  In  an  Interview  here  yester- 
day. 

"There  has  been  a  real  alliance,  a  Joining 
together  of  forces,"  he  began. 

"The  concept  was  to  try  to  promote  social 
progress,  and.  at  the  same  time,  promote 
economic  progress,  so  that  the  social  progress 
could  be  paid  for." 

RECENT    SPEECH    CTTED 

This  concept,  he  noted,  has  been  readily 
accepted  by  the  Government  of  El  Salvador. 
Williams  cited  a  recent  speech  by  President 
Julio  A.  Rivera  In  which  the  need  for  eco- 
nomic progress,  as  a  foundation  for  social 
progress  was  recognized. 

The  precursor  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
was  the  Act  of  Bogoti,  approved  In  1960  by 
the  Committee  of  21.  The  Alliance  Itself 
came  Into  being  at  the  behest  of  President 
Kennedy  at  a  meeting  of  the  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  CotmcU  In  1961.  The 
result  of  the  meeting  was  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este,  which  Identified  Ills  In  Latin 
America  and  establUhed  goals  for  social  and 
economic  betterment. 

For  El  Salvador,  Williams  said,  "the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  came  Just  In  time." 

President  Jose  MarU  Lemus  had  been 
ousted  in  a  coup  d'etat  late  in  19«0.  The 
military  Junta  that  took  over  the  Ooremment 
was  overthrown  and  a  new  directorate  fol- 
lowed. 


According  to  Williams,  the  political  situ- 
ation after  the  two  quick  changes  In  govern- 
ment was  rather  unstable. 

Shortly  after  the  Alliance  came  Into  being, 
the  Rivera-led  party  came  into  power.  He 
took  office  in  1902. 

The  Government  quickly  began  cooperat- 
ing with  the  United  States.  Williams  said, 
and  subsequent  advances  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  the  four- way  cooperation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  private  investors  of  El  Salvador 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
foreign  Investors,  particularly  American. 

When  he  was  still  in  the  small  country. 
Williams  said,  he  was  frequently  able  to  show 
concrete  examples  of  Improvements  to  vis- 
itors on  the  trip  from  the  airport  to  San 
Salvador  by  pointing  to  the  many  new  fac- 
tories and  housing  developments. 

Away  from  the  country,  his  specific  Infor- 
mation Is  In  the  form  of  statistics.  Exports 
this  year  will  be  26  to  33  percent  higher  than 
ever  before;  »40  million  worth  or  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  will  be  in  the  form  of 
manufactured  goods;  manufactured  goods 
have  increased  in  value  during  the  5  years 
ending  In  1963  from  M  to  $30  million. 

The  gross  national  product  will  increase 
this  year  by  8  1  percent;  the  GNP  Increase  per 
capita  will  be  5.3  percent  (far  above  the  alli- 
ance goal  of  2.5  percent). 

A  help  has  been  the  establishment  of  the 
Central  American  C<Hnmon  Market,  he  noted, 
which  provides  12  million  persons  as  poten- 
tial customers  of  industry  established  in 
Central  America. 

An  Important  aspect  of  the  greater  avail- 
ability of  capital  has  been  the  new-found 
ability  of  individual  Salvadorans  to  get  credit. 

"It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  get  credit,  to 
buy  things  for  his  house  or  to  buy  the  hoxisc 
Itself.  When  this  has  happened,  it's  a  real 
setback  for  Castroism." 

"When  the  economic  base  is  strengthened, 
when  social  progress  is  being  made,  and, 
above  all,  when  there  Is  oppcn-tunlty.  then 
these  people  can  say  they  are  our  friends. 

MtrrUAL    ASPFCT    ST&KSSB> 

Throughout  his  conversation,  Williams 
stressed  that  the  Alliance  Is  a  mutual  ven- 
ture; "We  support,  we  share." 

And,  he  said.  It  Is  a  venture  that  has  re- 
quired small  percentage  of  funds  in  the  form 
of  direct  grants. 

For  the  future.  Williams  said,  he  believes 
that  there  will  be  great  advances  In  educa- 
tion, fiu-ther  Industrial  development, 
strengthening  of  the  position  of  the  small 
farmer,  and  a  general  Increase  in  overall  wel- 
fare of  the  people. 

"Through  the  Alliance — our  sharing  with 
them — they  can  achieve  their  own  purposes 
and  have  the  answer  to  the  Castrotte  appeal," 
he  concluded. 


The  Roosevelt  Campobello  International 
Park 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  G.  McINTIRE 

om  icAmx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22.  1964 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Roosevelt  Campobello  International 
Park  Is  now  a  reality,  legislation  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  this  unique 
American-Canadian  facility  having  been 
signed  Into  law  on  July  7,  1964. 
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May  Craig,  In  her  very  fine  and  thor- 
ough way  of  reporting,  touches  on  var- 
ious aspects  of  this  project  in  an  article 
appearing  in  the  July  8  issue  of  the  Wa- 
terville  Morning  Sentinel.  Because  of 
the  great  interest  that  has  been  evi- 
denced in  this  international  project.  I 
am  submitting  May  Craig's  article  to  the 
Congressional  Record  for  the  conven- 
ience of  my  colleagues : 

Campobello  Now  Has  FDR.  Park 
Washington— Canada  and  the  United 
States  have  adopted  the  legislation  to  make 
the  old  Roosevelt  home  on  Campobello  Is- 
land the  Roosevelt  Campobello  International 
Park.  The  only  International  park  we  have. 
It  wUl  be  administered  by  a  Roosevelt 
Campobello  International  Park  Commission, 
consisting  of  three  members  each  from  the 
the  two  countries.  One  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioners will  be  selected  by  President 
Johnson  from  a  list  of  nominations  sub- 
mitted by  Governor  Reed  of  Maine.  Thus 
another  bond  is  forged  between  our  great 
neighbor  to  the  north  and  our  own  country. 
Campobello  is  wholly  owned  by  Canada;  sov- 
ereignty win  remain  with  Canada;  property 
will  be  "owned"  by  the  Commission  and  the 
deeds  made  over  to  the  Commission  by  the 
three  Hammar  brothers.  Armand.  Victor,  and 
Harry. 

The  property  was  left  to  Elliott  Roosevelt 
by  his  father,  and  the  Hammer  brothers. 
New  York  and  California  art  dealers  bought 
it  from  him  In  the  early  1950-8.  After  the 
death  of  their  father,  the  sons  and  daughter 
rarely  went  to  the  Island  home,  but  the 
Hammers  bought  It  so  Mrs.  Eleanor  Rooseve  t 
could  always  go  there,  and  find  It  Just  as  it 
was  when  the  family  spent  every  summer 
there. 

President  Roosevelt's  father  James  Roo- 
sevelt, bought  the  property  In  1884  and  the 
family  went  there  every  summer  from  the 
time  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  2  years  old. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr.  was  born  there. 
When  hearings  were  being  held  on  the  pro- 
Dosal  to  make  the  old  home  an  International 
park,  members  of  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee were  perplexed  to  hear  It  called  a 
"cottage"  and  then  told  It  has  34  rooms. 
In  the  older  days  many  wealthy  people  had 
"summer  cottages"  as  they  called  them,  no 
matter  how  big. 

It  was  at  this  home  that  polio  struck  and 
crippled  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  it  was 
there  that  he  sruggled  against  the  disability 
and  went  on  to  President  of  the  United 
.  States  Mrs.  Roosevelt  went  there  a  great 
deal  and  when  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Bridge  between  Lubec.  Maine,  and 
the  Island  was  dedicated  In  1962.  she  was 
driven  up  to  the  old  home  but  was  not  able 
to  come  to  the  dedication.  Her  fatal  Illness 
was  almost  upon  her.  she  knew  she  would 
never  again  come  to  the  old  home— and  she 
was  the  first  to  drive  across  the  Roosevelt 
Bridge  by  the  officials  of  the  dedication,  2 
days  before.  She  died  In  New  York  a  few 
months  later.  As  President.  Roosevelt  visited 
the  home. 

The  Hammer  brothers  have  always  wanted 
the  old  home  to  be  a  Roosevelt  memorial 
and  are  donating  It  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  In  May  of  1963  President 
Kennedy  and  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Lester 
Pearson  announced  their  acceptance  of  the 
Hammer  gUt.  In  January  of  1964.  President 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Pearson  signed  an  execu- 
tive agreement  In  the  Treaty  Room  of  the 
White  House.  Present  were  Representative 
James  Rooskvh-t.  eldest  son  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent, the  Hammer  brothers,  the  Maine  Con- 
gressional delegation,  and  many  offlclalB  of 
both  governments  and  old  friends  of  the 
family,  including  the  Gannett  correspondent. 
•     P.D  R  Jr.  was  away. 

The  bill  to  set  up  the  Roosevelt  Campo- 
bello International  Park  Commission,  to  ac- 


cept the  property,  develop  It  and  operate  it 
wu  Introduced  by  Representative  Roosevixt. 
Similar  bills  were  Introduced  by  Representa- 
tives MclNTiR*  and  Tuppto  of  Maine  and  by 
Senators  Smith  and  Muski*  of  Maine  In  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  accepted  the  House  blU 
and  that  Is  what  passed— the  original  bill 
Introduced  by  Jamxb  RoosrvrLT,  amended  In 
committee.  Language  was  written  In  so  that 
the  Hammer  brothers  gift  of  the  property 
would  be  tax  exempt. 

The  bill  was  handled  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  Representative  Tom 
Morris,  of  New  Mexico,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Parks  Subcommittee  of  the  Interior 
Committee  took  a  group  of  subcommittee 
members,  with  officials  of  SUte  and  Interior 
Departments  up  to  see  the  property,  and 
the  Memorial  Bridge.  In  the  Senate  the  bill 
went  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
.-xrid  was  accepted  on  the  floor  by  tho  Interior 
Department  Subcommittee  chairman.  Sen- 
ator Bible,  of  Nevada,  who  said  the  Interior 
Committee  would  accept  the  House  bill,  to 
expedite  action. 

There  is  diflerf  iice  of  opinion  here  whether 
to  open  the  old  house,  as  Is,  this  summer 
and  proceed  with  rehabilitation  later;  gen- 
eral opinion  Is  that  It  would  be  best  to  begin 
rehabilitation  at  once,  and  then  have  a  grand 
opening  when  It  Is  refiublshed.  heating  sys- 
tem Installed  and  visitors  parking  provided. 
The  legislation  provides  for  •217.500  for  re- 
habilitation; $15,000  for  land  for  parking; 
$27,000  for  the  new  heating  system.  The  two 
countries  will  share  costs,  the  first  sharing 
being  about  $130,000  each.  It  Is  estimated 
that  annual  maintenance  will  cost  $50,000 
which  will  be  shared.  Any  Income  from  en- 
trance fees  will  be  shared 

The  Commission  will  serve  without  pay, 
but  receive  travel  and  other  operating  ex- 
penses. It  must  meet  at  least  once  a  year, 
and  must  make  accounting  to  the  two  Gov- 
ernments each  year.  The  Commission  will 
select  staff  and  can  decide  whether  to  charge 
a  fee  and  how  much.  The  House  committee 
favored  fee,  but  reasonable,  and  less  for 
children. 

The  chairmanship  of  the  Commission  will 
be  for  2  years,  elected  by  the  Commission; 
the  vice  chairman  shall  not  be  of  the  same 
country  as  the  chairman.  The  Commission 
may  employ  both  United  States  and  Cana- 
dian citizens  and  their  employment  shall  be 
subject  to  relevant  Canadian  and  other  la- 
bor laws  and  the  Government  of  Canada 
agrees  to  take  any  necesstiry  measures  to 
permit  US.  citizens  to  accept  employment 
with  the  Commission  on  similar  basis  as 
Canadians.  A  final  paragraph  of  the  bill 
says:  "The  Commission  shall  take  appropriate 
measures  to  emphasize  the  international  na- 
ture of  the  park." 


Rutgers  Host  to  AFGE  Leadership 
Training:  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    NXW    JKRSIT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22.  1964 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  week  of  June  21-26,  Rutgers— the 
State  university  was  proud  to  be  host  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  Leadership  Training  Insti- 
tute. Sixty-two  students  from  35  APGE 
lodges  spent  a  week  of  classes,  lectures 
and  discussions  in  the  new  labor  edu- 
cation  center    on    the    New    Brun.swick 


campus.  Much  of  the  credit  for  ttOt 
project  goes  to  Mr.  Arthur  Kane,  AFQ| 
education  director,  at  whose  suggesttoa 
the  school  was  conceived.  Kane,  AlflL- 
CIO  assistant  education  director.  Otto 
Pragan,  and  Rutgers  Labor  Education 
Center  staff  member.  George  Boyle  also 
served  as  regular  Instructors  for  the 
students. 

This  staff  was  supplemented  by  guert 
lecturers,  including  Prof.  Sterling  Spire, 
of  New  York  University;  Prof.  John 
Stochaj.  of  Newark  En^neering  School; 
Government  Employees'  Council  Opera- 
tions Ehrector  John  McCart;  and  Jerry 
Leopaldi,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 

The  Rutgers  University  Labor  Educa- 
tion Center  is  one  of  the  most  advanced 
training  facilities  in  the  country  and  is 
a  tribute  both  to  the  State  university 
and  to  the  many  labor  organizations  In 

New  Jersey. 

When  62  men  and  women  are  willing 
to  give  up  a  week  of  annual  leave  to  at- 
tend classes  you  understand  their  degree 
of  dedication.  The  Government  Stand- 
ard published  by  the  AFGE  of  July  10. 
describes  this  worthy  program  In  full 
detail.    The  story  follows: 

First  Summeb  School  Graduate  62   -Procrak 
Hailh)  bt  Sttjdknts 

They're  62  strong  and  they're  unique  In 
AFX3K  history.  They're  the  APOK  class  d 
1964.  graduates  of  the  Federation's  Out 
week-long  leadership  ualnlng  Institute. 

From  June  21  to  26  at  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick.  N.J.,  62  AFGE  ofBcers.  stsw- 
ards  and  members  represenUng  36  lodgw 
took  an  Intensive  course  designed  to  m*k« 
them  more  effecUve  Uade  unionists. 

The   school,   which   was   set  up  by   AFOl 
Education  Director  Arthur  F.  Kane,  was  in' 
outstanding  success.    Attendance  was  excel- 
lent  but  It  takes  more  than  high  attendance 
to  make  a  training  program  of  thU  scope  a 

success. 

It  takes  dedication  and  enthusiasm  on  uxe 
part  of  the  students  and  these  Ingredients 
were  very  much  In  evidence.  By  their  very 
attendance  the  students  demonstrated  that 
they  are  dedicated  to  building  a  strongear. 
more  effective  union. 

Every  student  had  to  give  up  6  days  of 
leave  to  attend  the  school.  Most  of  them 
had  to  pay  their  own  travel  expenses  anfl 
some  even  paid  the  $65  registration  fee  out 
of  their  own  pockets. 

Members  of  the  Rutgers  staff  were  im- 
pressed by  the  big  turnout,  particularly  to 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  students  were  not 
compensated  for  their  lost  leave.  I*^ 
pointed  out  that  many  unions  give  per  diem 
allowances  to  members  who  attend  summtf 
schools.  . 

But  if  the  APGE  students  were  dlsmayea 
at  losing  leave  -or  anything  else  con-nected 
with  the  school— they  hid  their  disappoint- 
ment admirably.  If  there  was  one  character- 
istic of  the  school  that  stood  out  above  aU 
others,  it  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  stu- 
dents. .  . 

The  pace  was  fast.  There  were  morninf. 
afternoon,  and  evening  sessions.  Shop  tatt. 
however,  didn't  end  when  the  classes  brott 
up  DUcusslons  which  started  In  the  clati- 
room  kept  going  on  an  Informal  basis  durlnf 
meal  periods,  between  classes,  and  after  eacn 
di\ys  activities  ended.  ,.  »  iv 

The  students  spent  most  of  the  week  talk- 
ing union.  In  and  out  of  the  lecture  hall. 

The  students  were  virtually  unanimous  in 
praising  the  program  and  the  facilities.  They 
said  the  school  was  a  useful  and  memorable 
experience  They  said  more  such  programa 
art-  needed  And  although  they  said  they 
h;id  worked  hard  for  the  diplomas  that  were 


--ented  to  them  on  the  closing  day  by  Na- 
Kal  President  John  F.  Grlner,  many  said 
^Twere  sorry  to  see  the  school  end^ 

TTie  three  regular  instructors  at  the 
-*ool— Kane,  AFI.-CIO  assistant  education 
SSor  Otto  Pragan,  and  George  V.  Boyle, 
Ke  Rutgers  Labor  Education  Center  staff— 
Jld  student  participation  In  classroom  dls- 
euBBlon  was  good. 

Two  courses  of  Instruction  were  offered 
one  called  the  gold  group,  was  for  lodge 
offlcers  and  lodge  negotiating  committeemen. 
Tbt  other,  called  the  blue  group,  was  for 
rtewards  and  rank-and-file  members.  There 
were  38  studenU  In  the  gold  group  and  24  in 
tbe  blue  group. 

Among  the  topics  covered  by  the  regular 
instructors  were  ExecuUve  Order  No.  10988, 
collective  bargaining  In  the  Government,  ne- 
•ouatlng  techniques,  steward  training,  grlev- 
ince  procedures,  lodge  administration,  com- 
munication techniques,  organizing,  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  lodge  conrnilttees.  and 
K>urces  of  information,  speakers,  materials, 
and  films  for  use  In  lodge  programs. 

Generally,  the  course  for  officers  and  ne- 
fotlatlng  committeemen  stressed  negotiating 
techniques  and  current  trends  and  Issues  In 
collective  bargaining.  The  course  for  stew- 
ards and  members  emphasized  grievance 
handling,  adverse  action  procedures,  con- 
ducting lodge  meetings,  and  the  role  of  lodge 
executive  boards  and  committees. 

The  two  groups  were  combined  for  a  num- 
ber of  classes. 

Guest  instructors  and  speakers  at  tne 
school  included  Prof.  Sterling  Spero,  of  New 
York  University,  who  discussed  the  develop- 
ment of  government  unions  from  the  early 
IBth  century  to  the  present;  Prof.  John 
Stochaj.  of  Newark  Engineering  School,  who 
talked  on  "Full  Employment  and  the  Ameri- 
can Economy":  Government  Employees' 
Council  Operations  Director  John  A.  McCart, 
who  reported  on  legislation;  and  John  Clem- 
ents of  the  AFGE  Employee  Relations  De- 
partment, who  discussed  adverse  actions  pro- 
cedure*. , 
The  students  also  heard  a  telk  on  Labor  s 
Peace  Corps  by  Jerry  Leopaldi,  the  corps  ex- 
ecutive director.  Leopaldi  told  of  the  corps- 
efforts  to  help  fight  poverty,  disease,  and 
Ullteracy  In  Latin  America.  Appropriately, 
Leopaldi  addressed  the  students  after  they 
returned  from  the  only  field  trip  on  the  pro- 
gram, a  Ttrtt  to  United  Nations  Headquarters 
In  nearby  New  York. 

All  of  the  classes  were  conducted  at  the 
labor  education  center  on  the  Rutgers  cam- 
pus. The  center  Is  house  In  a  modem  build- 
ing devoted  solely  to  labor  educaUon  and 
is  considered  one  of  the  finest  facilities  of  Its 
kind  in  the  Nation.  Trade  unionists  at- 
tend training  programs  at  the  center 
throughout  the  year. 

In  addition  to  praising  the  facilities  at 
the  labor  education  center,  the  students  had 
many  kind  words  for  Rutgers'  cooks.  They 
They  said  the  fod  was  fine.  And  with  "sec- 
onds" available  for  the  asking  no  one  com- 
plained about  going  hungry. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  few  complaints  heard 
at  the  school  was  voiced  by  a  student  who 
said  he  was  gaining  too  much  weight. 

Although  there  were  no  cape  and  gowns 
In  evidence,  the  school  did  close  with  the 
traditional  graduation  ceremony.  President 
Grlner  gave  out  the  diplomas  and  congratu- 
lated the  students  for  the  time  and  effort 
they  put  Into  the  school. 

Other  speakers  at  the  graduation  were 
APGE  National  Vice  Presidents  Henrietta 
Oldlng  and  John  J.  Smith,  whose  districts 
sponsored  the  school;  Ernest  McMahon,  dean 
ot  Rutgers  Institute  of  Management  and 
Lab<jr  Relations;   and  Kane. 

In  commenting  on  the  school,  Kane  point- 
e<l  out  that  It  is  the  first  step  In  a  coordl- 
n.'ited  education  program  to  be  developed 
for  lodge  officers,  stewards,  and  members. 

"If  the  APGE  Is  to  make  proper  use  of 
the     new    nights    It     enjoys.     It     will    need 


qualified  people  at  every  level,"  Kane  side. 
•In  order  to  meet  the  many  challenges  and 
opportunlUes  that  are  presented  to  our 
union  education  wlU  play  an  Increasing  Toie 
In  helping  dedicated  AFGE  members  ade- 
quately fulfiU  all  their  responslblllUes  as 
trade  unionists." 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  students  who  at- 
tended the  summer  school : 

Peaxl  Alpern.  lodge  1151:  John  Broda,  lodge 
1699-  Melvln  CasweU.  lodge  1156;  Dominic 
Cavallerl.  lodge  1862;  Stanley  ClecsSko,  lodge 
1647:  Marguerite  Clarke,  lodge  1151;  Ruth 
Collins,  lodge  1904;  Karl  Craig,  lodge  1995; 
Benjamin  Crook,  lodge  1862:  Richard  Davis 
lodge  1674;  John  Doss,  lodge  225;  Alfred 
Fabrlzlo.  lodge  62.  ^  ..^ 

Walter  Falkowskl.  lodge  225;  Andrew  Par- 
ley   lodge   2187;    James   Farrar.   lodge    1498; 
Robert    Glover,    lodge    1627;    George    Heath, 
lodge  62;    Lester  Hlxon,  lodge  2304;   George 
Hulse     lodge     1627;     Ernest    Hummel,    lodge 
1012     Paul    lorlo,   lodge    1862;    Ronald    Kmg, 
lodge   1968;    Howard   Kleldman.   lodge   2119; 
William     Laudeman.     lodge     1923;     Preston 
Lewis   lodge  1760;  Joseph  Llndsey,  lodge  2268. 
James   Lynch,   lodge    1899;    Joseph   Marko- 
wltz     lodge    1970;    Julia    Martini,    lodge    62; 
Albert  May,   lodge    1904;    James   McCartney, 
lodge  2187;  John  McEwen.  lodge  1956;  James 
Meade,   lodge    2119;     Jean     Meadows,     lodge 
1498-     Richard     Meyer,    lodge     2335;     Esther 
Meyerowltz.    lodge    786;    Peter    Moses,    lodge 
1647;  Dennis  Murphy,  lodge  2367;  Paul  Not- 
rls     lodge    1156;    Henrietta    Oldlng,   national 
vice  president;  WUllam  PaceUo,  lodge  62;  Sal 
Pico,  lodge  1582;  Joseph  Rail,  lodge  1760. 

John  Rooney,  lodge  225:  Prank  Ross,  lodge 
2286;  David  Shamplne,  lodge  1968;  Henry 
Saunders,  lodge  1012;  Michael  Semenulk, 
lodge  1923;  Harrison  Seward,  lodge  1800; 
Mary  Stock,  lodge  1899;  Lena  Sye,  lodge  62; 
Walter  Tarwackl,  lodge  2020;  Othello  Thomp- 
son, lodge  588;  Joseph  TlUman,  lodge  1191; 
Joseph  Tlnelll.  lodge  2367;  Albert  Uccl,  lodge 
1957;  Lewis  Ulen.  lodge  1156;  Theodore 
Waugh.  lodge  62;  Morris  Wenick.  lodge  1902; 
Karl  Wentzel,  lodge  1627;  Keith  WUllams, 
lodge  2119;  Rudolph  Wunsch,  lodge  1904. 


cans  were  also  told  that  Russia  didn't  need 
the  wheat  and  that  It  was  purchased  only 
to  help  the  American  economy. 

When  the  Kennedy  administration  was 
negotiating  the  sale  of  grain  to  Russia  this 
editorial  page  warned  that  something  more 
than  a  temporsiry  solution  to  a  problem  in 
agricultural  surplus  was  at  stake.  That 
warning  has  been  borne  out.  Russia,  as  pre- 
dicted. Is  using  American  wheat  both  as  a 
propaganda  tool  and  to  maintain  Its  hold 
over  Its  satellite  countries. 

The  licenses  under  which  American  grain 
Is  sold  to  Russia  specifically  prohibit  the  re- 
shlpment  of  the  grain  to  Cuba.  The  United 
States  has  asked  Russia  for  an  explanation 
of  Captain  Pertig's  report  that  this  Is  being 
done. 

The  United  States  also  lodged  an  oral  pro- 
test with  Russia  over  the  firing  upon  and 
boarding  of  a  U.S.  ship  at  sea.  Russia  denies 
the  charge  of  firing  and  has  rejected  the  pro- 
test. 

As  might  be  expected.  Russia  Is  trying  to 
draw  a  red  herring  across  this  Incident  by 
maligning  the  captain  of  the  U.S.  ship, 
charging  that  he  abused  the  port  stevedores 
and  used  bad  language. 

The  fact  remains  that  Russia  did  violate 
international  law  in  boarding  a  U.S.  ship  on 
the  high  seas  at  gunpoint.  Also,  there  seems 
to  be  sufficient  evidence  at  hand  to  believe 
that  Russia  Is  also  violating  the  agreement 
made  with  the  United  States  not  to  ship 
wheat  to  Cuba.  Both  charges  should  be  fully 
Investigated  by  the  United  States. 


Freedom  of  the  Seas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22,  1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  submit  the  following  editorial  taken 
from  today's  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Ac- 
Uoa  should  be  delayed  no  longer  on  this 
urgent  matter: 

Freedom  of  the  Seas 

After  spending  19  days  unloading  32.000 
tons  of  American  wheat  In  the  Russian  port 
of  Novorosslsk.  Capt.  Arthur  H.  Pertlg.  of  the 
American  gralnshlp  Sister  Katingo,  refused 
to  pay  what  he  considered  to  be  excessive  un- 
loading charges.  He  said  they  were  contrary 
to  pajTnent  procedures  set  up  by  a  Joint 
United  States-Soviet  agreement. 

After  dep.arture  from  port  his  vessel  was 
fired  upon  and  boarded  on  the  high  seas  by 
Russian  naval  units.  Captain  Fertlg  was 
driven  from  his  bridge  at  gunpoint.  His 
ship  was  unlawfully  searched  Only  by  sign- 
ing a  statement  written  In  Russian,  which 
was  not  translated  for  him.  did  Captain 
Fertlg  regain  command  of  his  ship. 

During  their  stay  In  port  members  of  the 
American  crew  saw  the  wheat  they  had  trans- 
ported being  loaded  Into  a  Russian  ship 
bound,  they  were  told,  for  Cuba.     The  Amerl- 


Colombia  Says  Soverei^ty  I$$ne 
Tops  in  Canal  Plans 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Joint  United  States-Co- 
lombian survey  of  the  Atrato-Truando 
canal  site,  it  is  imp>ortant  to  know  the 
Colombian  attitude  on  its  ownership  and 
control.  This  view  was  supplied  in  a 
recent  statement  in  Bogota  by  Colom- 
bian Foreign  Minister  Fernandez  Gomez 
Martinez,  which  asserts  that  Colombian 
sovereignty  will  have  to  be  assured  before 
starting  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  failure  to  be  forth- 
right on  the  question  of  U.S.  sovereignty 
over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  is  already 
having  its  affect.  Had  our  Government 
been  forthright  in  upholding  its  treaty- 
based  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone, 
the  situation  now  developing  would  have 
been  avoided.  It  now  appears  that  Nic- 
aragua is  the  only  country  which  can 
be  expected  to  accord  the  proper  degree 
of  sovereignty  to  Justify  the  burdening 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
with  the  cost  of  another  interoceanic 
canal. 

The  indicated  statement  as  published 
in  a  Panamanian  newspaper  follows: 
[From  the  Panama    (Republic  of  Panama) 
Star  and  Herald,  Apr.  38. 1964] 

COLOMBIA  Says  SovEREicrrrT  Isstte  Tops  ik 

Canal  Plans 

(By  Joseph  Novitskl) 

Bogota,  Colombia.  AprU  37. — The  possibil- 
ity of  the  construction  of  a  new  interocean 
canal  along  Colombia's  Atrato  and  Truando 
Rivers  is   "very   good"  but  Colombia's  bov- 
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erelgnty  will  have  to  be  assured  before  start 
of  any  work  on  the  project,  said  Foreign 
Minister  Fernandez  Gomez  Martinez.  A  joint 
United  States-Colombian  study  of  the  canal 
project  Is  now  underway. 

Gomez   Martinez   gave   Colombia's   whole- 
hearted   endorsement    last    night    to    Vene- 
zuela's    campaign      for     stronger      measures 
against  Cuban  subversion  in  Latin  America. 
X  I  am  sure  If  all  other  countries  had  been 

subjected  to  the  trial  shipments  of  arms  In 
quantity  xs  sent  to  Venezuela  and  the  Inva- 
sion of  territory,  endangering  stability  of  the 
Government,  and  menacing  sovereignty. 
ih>,>se  countries  would  be  askln?  precisely 
what  Venezuela  now  Is  seeking."  Gomez  said 
In  a  radio  Interview. 

Gomez  told  Venezuela's  Former  Foreign 
Minister  Marcos  Falcon  Brlcef\o  on  Friday 
that  Colombia  would  vote  with  Venezuela  at 
the  coming  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  on 
Venezuela's  charges  of  aggression  against 
Cuba  Venezuela  has  been  seeking  collec- 
tive action  against  Cuba  since  a  large  cache 
of  arms  was  found  on  a  Venezuela  beach,  ap- 
parently destined  for  pro-Cuban  rebels  in 
Venezuela. 


Bri«.  Gen.  Howard  W.  Penney 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

OP    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22.  1964 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  Arkansas  Btisln  Association  meeting 
at  Uttle  Rock,  Ark.,  on  Friday.  July  17. 
one  of  the  most  able  presentations  of  our 
river  development  program  I  have  ever 
heard  was  given  by  Brig.  Gen.  Howard 
■W  Penney.  Deputy  Director  of  Civil 
Works  for  Comprehensive  Planning.  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  address  follows: 
Remarks  by  Brig.  Gen.  Howard  W    Pf.nney, 
Deputy  Dirictor  or  Civil  Works  for  Com- 
prehensive Planning.  US    Army  Corps  or 
Engineers 


It  Is  a  pleasure  to  return  to  the  Arkansas 
Basin  and  to  Join  with  Colonel  Free  and 
Colonel  Maynard  In  speaking  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  at  this  meeting.  During  my  3 
years  at  Tulsa  I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
many  of  you.  I  think  I  have  a  feel  for  the 
pulse  of  this  project.  I  know  that  lt«  heart- 
throb Ifi  the  people  of  the  Arkansas  Basin. 

This  project,  this  basin  and  this  State  have 
been  served  by  the  finest  of  our  Army  Engi- 
neer officers  In  the  last  couple  of  years.  I 
know  the  very  high  and  well-deserved  regard 
you  have  for  Colonel  Maynard.  He  and 
Colonel  Morris  at  Tulsa  are  two  of  the  very 
best  we  have.  Gen.  Carrol  Dunn,  after  2 
years  of  outstanding  engineering  leadership 
of  the  Arkansas  project,  has  moved  on  to  a 
more  responsible  Job  as  Deputy  Chief  of 
SuifT  for  our  8th  Army  in  Korea.  As  you  re- 
call, his  predecessor,  General  Fleming,  who 
was  responsible  for  advancing  the  scheduled 
completion  date  of  this  project  3  years, 
moved  on  to  be  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
This  is  a  tribute  to  the  versatility  of  these 
officers  and  their  ability  to  meet  challenging 
assignments. 

In  yaur  new  division  engineer,  the  Army 
has  again  selected  one  of  its  t)e8t  Col.  Dick 
Free  and  I  were  classmates  at  West  Point  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  even  then  he  demon- 
strated the  leadership  and  ability  which 
made  him  the  first  ranking  of  al!  cadet  lieu- 
tenants in  the  corps  of  cadeto  Nor  is  the 
tUIe  of  division  engineer   new   lu  Dick  Free. 


During  World  War  11.  with  only  4  years' 
service,  he  commanded  ihe  engineer  combat 
battalion  and  was  the  division  engineer  of 
one  of  our  infantry  divisions  fighting  in  Eu- 
rope. I  am  proud  for  him  that  he  has  been 
selected  as  a  brigadier  general  and  happy  for 
you  that  In  a  different  division  engineer  role 
he  will  be  working  with  you  In  the  Arkansas 
Basin 

I  undersund  that  local  progress  on  the 
Arkansas  will  be  fully  covered  by  Colonel 
Maynard  this  afternoon.  I  imagine  that 
progress  in  the  coming  year  will  be  discussed 
by  your  congressional  forum  this  afternoon. 
The  Arkansas  River  project  is  a  major 
engineering  undertaking  by  any  standard  of 
comparison  But  the  engineering  Is  being 
solved.  The  real  credit  and  responsibility 
for  Its  development,  as  with  any  river  de- 
velopment. He  with  the  pet)ple  Involved.  To 
the  people  of  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kan- 
sas, It  presents  the  magnificent  prospect  of 
extensive  new  industrial  and  economic  de- 
velopment, increased  protection  against  the 
ravages  of  floods,  conservation  of  water,  and 
expansion  of  outstanding  recreational  oppor- 
tunities To  our  Nation  it  represents,  among 
other  things,  an  impressive  addition  to  the 
more  than  20,000  miles  of  inland  waterways 
which  serve  our  commerce  and  Industry — the 
great  water  transport  system,  built  up  year 
by  year  since  America's  Infancy,  which  has 
played  so  dramatic  a  role  in  transforming  a 
struggling  new  nation  into  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial power  on  earth. 

In  broader  perspective— in  the  context  of 
world  history— what  you  are  doing  here  is 
linked  with  the  vision,  the  aspirations,  and 
the  endeavors  of  millions  of  people  In  many 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  and  over  a  span 
of  mc/re  than  2.000  years  since  one  of  the 
pharaohs  of  Egypt  sought  to  connect  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea. 

Centuries  before  the  earliest  navigation 
improvements  were  begun  in  this  country, 
development  of  the  present  Intricate  canal 
and  river  networks  of  Europe  and  other  lands 
began  to  get  underway.  For  Instance,  the 
Grand  Canal  of  China.  Joining  two  rivers 
with  the  Yangtze,  was  built  In  the  13th  cen- 
tury. The  many-talent€<l  Leonardo  da  Vlncl 
completed  a  canal  with  six  locks  before  Co- 
lumbus discovered  America.  What  Is  re- 
garded as  the  real  pioneer  of  modern  Euro- 
pean canals,  the  119-lock  Canal  du  Midi  con- 
necting the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  was  in  operation  before  William  Penn 
signed  his  famous  treaty  with  the  Indians. 
A  canal  still  In  use  In  England  dates  back  to 
the  Roman  occupation. 

Mans  continued  striving  to  harness,  de- 
velop, and  exploit  water  resources,  primarily 
to  provide  himself  with  cheap  transporta- 
tion which.  In  turn,  nurtures  commercial 
and  industrial  growth,  has  been  a  major  fac- 
tor In  shaping  the  course  of  development 
both  In  Europe  and  America. 

In  Europe  and  Asia  today,  as  In  our  own 
country,  this  effort  continues.  We.  In  Amer- 
ica, sometimes  encounter  strong  local  differ- 
ences of  opinion  In  connection  with  water 
resources  development.  To  your  credit  this 
is  ncrt  the  case  among  the  States  In  the  Ar- 
kansas Basin.  It  did  exist,  and.  again  to 
your  credit,  was  overcome  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Little  River  system.  But  by  and 
large  we  have  a  much  easier  row  to  hoe  than 
those  engaged  In  similar  enterprises  In  some 
parts  of  the  world  where  people  are  faced 
with  the  problems  of  developing  rivers  that 
Involve  more  than  one  country. 

A  fine  example  of  the  development  of  an 
international  waterway  Is  the  recently  com- 
pleted canalization  of  the  Moselle  River — a 
Joint  enterprise  of  France.  Luiembourg.  and 
West  Germany.  I  was  in  Europe  2  months 
ago  when  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Luxembourg 
presided  over  ceremonies  opening  thU  9196 
million  project,  which  U  170  miles  long  and 
had  been  under  construction  for  some  8 
years. 


Desire  for  the  canaIl2^tlon  of  the  tricky 
Moselle  to  permit  the  passage  of  large  bargH 
dates  back  to  the  last  century  when  exploita- 
tion of  the  large-scale  Iron  ore  deposits  In 
Lorraine  was  begun  and  cheap  coal  and  coks 
became  Imperative  It  was  not  until  19M, 
however,  that  the  Inherent  dlfflcultles  war* 
resolved  and  a  canal  treaty  was  signed  by 
the  three  countries  which  share  the  river. 
The  Moselle  Waterway  represents  a  notable 
International  triumph  of  cooperation  of  peo- 
ple In  the  provision  of  a  major  water  trans- 
portation system. 

Even  In  southeast  Asia  people  hope  to  de- 
velop the  lower  basin  of  the  mighty  Mekong 
River.  The  lower  Mekong  flows  about  1.800 
miles  through  the  Indochina  Peninsula. 
Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Mekong 
Is  the  fact  that  extreme  floods  are  estimated 
to  approach  about  two-thirds  of  the  project 
flood  for  our  lower  Mississippi  River.  The 
lower  basin  Is  one  of  the  largest  drainage  sys- 
tems In  the  world,  comprising  nearly  all  ot 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  the  eastern  third  of 
Thailand,  and  about  a  seventh  of  South  Viet- 
nam. This  Is  an  area  we  think  of.  not  In 
terms  of  great  engineering  works,  but  as  the 
site  of  our  effort  to  preserve  freedom.  Yet. 
while  serving  in  Vietnam  3  years  ago  I  saw 
a  small  truck  marked  "Mekong  River  Sur- 
vey." * 

At  the  request  of  Cambodia.  Thailand. 
Laos,  and  Vietnam,  the  U.S.  International 
Cooperation  Administration  sent  a  party  of 
experts,  including  personnel  of  the  U.8.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  to  the  Mekong  basin  In 
1956  to  make  a  brief  reconnaissance  survey. 
In  1957.  another  group  of  experts,  dispatched 
by  the  United  Nations  Bfconomlc  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  and  under  the 
leadership  of  Lt.  Oen.  Raymond  A.  Wheeler, 
former  Army  Chief  of  Engineers,  made  a  more 
intensive  survey. 

Under  the  aegis  of  the  Economic  Commis- 
sion. 20  nations,  including  the  United 
States,  are  cooperating  with  the  countries  o< 
the  peninsula  In  amassing  basic  data  needed 
for  preliminary  planning.  Experts  from  the 
Corps  of  Eiiglneers.  North  Pacific  dlvlslofi. 
have  recently  planned  an  analysis  of  the 
basin  by  means  of  electronic  computers  In 
order  to  determine  the  best  systems  of  dami 
and  reservoirs.  This  technique  was  devel- 
oped by  the  corps  In  connection  with  the 
Columbia  River  program.  So,  even  with  the 
unsettled  situation  In  southeast  Asia,  and  In 
spite  of  dtfttcult  agreements  that  will  have 
to  be  worked  out  by  the  riparian  countries 
so  that  development  of  the  Mekong  can  b« 
undertaken,  the  people  Involved  are  making 
a  start  In  recognition  of  the  great  potential 
ultimate  benefits  that  could  accrue. 

So  you  have  reason  to  be  proud  that  the 
fruits  of  your  labors  here  In  the  Arkansas 
Basin — truly  part  and  parcel  of  a  great  world 
enterprise  to  provide  the  sinews  of  future 
progress — will  be  available  for  the  benefit  o* 
this  area  within  a  comparatively  short  period 
of  time. 

I  want  to  assure  you  once  more  of  our  abid- 
ing Interest  In  the  full  realization  of  ths 
basin's  vast  potential,  and  voice  the  prtdt 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  Its  commit- 
ment with  you  in   this  cause. 


Independence  Reviewed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

or    WASHIMGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22, 1964 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  * 
nation,  we  Americans  this  month  ob- 
served the  anniversary  marking  188  years 


of  independence  for  this  country.  The 
occasion,  it  seemed  to  me.  called  for 
some  reflection  on  the  value  of  freedom 
to  our  American  way  of  life,  and  so  I 
niade  this  the  subject  of  my  July  news- 
letter to  constituents  of  my  district,  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Wash- 
ington State. 

In  my  newsletter,  I  pointed  out  that 
Americans  have  fought  and  died  in  wars 
to  preserve  our  freedom  against  threats 
from  outside  our  borders.  But  I  also 
pointed  out  that  there  is  another  war 
going  on  rig^t  here  inside  our  borders. 
And  that  war.  I  suggested,  resolves  it- 
self around  the  question  of  how  much 
independence  the  people  of  this  country 
will  preserve  for  themselves  rather  than 
give  up  by  default  to  their  government. 

Because  of  its  timely  subject.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  that  my  newsletter. 
"Independence  and  Poverty."  will  be  of 
interest  not  only  to  the  people  I  repre- 
sent, but  to  a  great  many  Members  of 
Congress  as  well.  Therefore,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  the  news- 
letter together  with  the  section  entitled. 
"As  I  See  It,"  follows: 

Independence  and  Poverty 

We  Americans  have  once  again  celebrated 
Independence  Day — or  the  Fourth  of  July. 
During  the  years  since  that  Declaration, 
Americans  have  fought  and  died  to  preserve 
th.il  independence.  In  this  century  two 
World  Wars  have  been  fought  to  prevent 
the  domination  of  the  world  by  a  single 
power.  Even  now  we  are  engaged  In  a  wiir 
In  South  Vietnam  trying  to  prevent  a  take- 
over of  a  country  by  Communist  forces. 
And  there  Is  evidence  that  this  war  could 
grow  into  another  Korea.  But  It  seems  this 
Nation  stands  almost  alone  in  its  determina- 
tion to  help  people  preserve  their  Identity 
and  their  nationality. 

Yet  Is  seems  to  me  that  there  i.s  another 
war  going  on  right  here  Inside  our  own 
borders.  And  that  war  resolves  Itself  on  the 
question  of  how  much  Independence  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  will  preserve  for  tliem- 
gelves  or  give  by  default  to  their  Govern- 
ment. I  suppose  I  can  be  accused  of  being 
reactionary  and  of  seeing  bogeys  where  none 
exist — but  It  appears  to  me  that  Americans 
are  losing  their  freedoms  by  Government 
takeover. 

Sitting  here  as  I  do  in  Wiushington.  DC. 
I  am  more  concerned  with  Federal  encroach- 
ment than  almost  any  other  issue  My  con- 
cern focuses  on  the  fact  of  evolving  en- 
croachment being  veiled  by  what  may  ap- 
poiir  to  be  good  programs  and  policies.  This 
reminds  me  of  the  frog  in  the  tub  Water 
w.i.s  sidded  at  a  slowly  increasing  temperature 
until  the  frog  was  boiled  to  death,  but  never 
felt  the  pain.  He  Just  fell  asleep  and  woke 
up  dead.  Had  the  frog  been  abruptly  tos.sed 
Into  boiling  water  he  would  have  jumped 
out  and  saved  his  life 

The  llfeblood  of  our  way  of  life  is  our  free- 
dMni.  All  government  can  give  you  is  what  It 
first  takes  from  you.  When  government 
gives  us  benefits  funded  by  our  own  dollars. 
It  al.so  cinches  the  binder  on  our  freedoms 
K  little  tighter.  Our  way  of  life  Is  being 
ittrophied  by  an  ever  tighter  cinch  on  our 
freedoms.  This  Is  the  fact  of  which  I  am 
most  aware  when  I  cast  your  vote  In  Con- 
gre.ss  on  Issues  and  programs  that  Involve 
B(Klal  and  economic  problems  and  solutions. 
Professed  compassion  at  the  Federal  level 
viTV    often    turns    out    to    be    cynical    vote- 


buying  gimmicks.  In  such  cases  qualifica- 
tion for  assistance  and  benefits  depends  on 
voting  patterns  past  and  prospective. 

Now  comes  the  war  on  poverty.  I  know  of 
no  one  who  favors  poverty,  but  a  study  of 
the  simple  facts  about  It  raises  questions 
about  the  sincerity  of  Its  authors.  For  there 
seems  to  be  lltUe  real  relief  In  It  for  poverty- 
stricken  people.  The  legislation  calls  for  pro- 
viding *28  per  person  per  year  to  those 
President  Johnson  says  are  poverty  stricken. 
That's  typical  of  the  benefits.  The  bill  also 
sets  up  a  poverty  czar  who  will  have  au- 
thority to  buy  land  and  set  up  controlled 
family-sized  farms.  Land  reform  and  col- 
lectivized farming  have  not  yet  been  made  a 
part  of  our  heritage  of  independence. 

There  are  presently  42  Federal  programs  to 
combat  poverty.  They  Involve  an  annual 
outlay  of  $31.8  billion  The  administration's 
formula  for  fighting  newly  discovered  pov- 
erty would  add  duplicating  programs  at  an 
additional  $5  billion  per  annxim  cost  In  3 
years 

Local  and  State  governments  are  currently 
spending  $34  7  billion  on  welfare  programs 
and  private  sources  add  another  $35.5.  This 
Nation  Is  sjjending  almost  $100  billion  per 
year  to  reduce  poverty,  but  the  expression 
of  the  President  has  tiie  world  believing  we 
don't  care.  Existing  law  and  proposed 
amendments  for  vocational  training  have 
been  rejected  and  unused  by  the  Executive. 
Instead  the  new  poverty  program  will  cost 
$4,700  a  year  for  each  Job  Corps  recruit. 
Why  you  could  send  your  .son  to  Harvard  for 
less' than  that.  Yet  the  administration  turns 
liiumbs  down  on  my  proposal  to  give  parents 
v^'ho  have  children  in  college  a   tax  credit. 

You  have  Indicated  Uj  me  m  your  replies 
U>  my  questionnaires  that  Federal  encroach- 
ment is  one  of  the  lm[.x>ruint  Issues  today 
and  I  agree.  I  hope,  that  when  we  think  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  issued  188 
years  fvgo,  we  remind  ourselves  that  that  in- 
dependence which  we  treasured  so  greatly 
then  is  still  Just  as  dear  today. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Congres.'^man  Jack  Westland. 

As     I    See    It 
(By  Helen  Westland) 

We  h.ive  had  an  unusually  large  number 
of  Washington  Second  District  friends  In  our 
office  this  summer,  most  of  them  with  their 
children,  en  route  to  see  the  New  York 
World's  Fair.  They  all  liked  our  fair  better; 
said  ours  wasn't  as  big.  but  also  wasn't  so 
commercial.  They  sounded  like  proud  west- 
erners talking,  and  we  loved  it 

I've  been  busy  this  summer  helping  to 
open,  read,  and  tabulate  the  questionnaires 
Jack  sent  you,  and  which  so  many  thou- 
sands of  you  responded  Uj  with  your  opin- 
ions. Jack  Is  very  appreciative  of  yoiu"  ef- 
forts In  this  project.  In  addition,  we  had 
the  U.S.  National  Open  golf  championship 
played  in  Washington.  DC.  this  summer,  and 
as  an  official  lady  scorer.  I  was  lucky  in  draw- 
ing Arnold  Palmer  to  score  for  the  first  day. 
He's  a  gentleman,  and  every  bit  the  great 
golfer  we  hear  about. 

Another  project  that  took  some  time  was 
the  Republican  quilt  which  was  made  by  we 
Republican  congressional  wives,  and  which 
took  us  a  whole  year  to  complete.  I  was 
quilt  chairman,  and  this  meant  keeping  track 
of  213  elephants,  seeing  that  they  got  em- 
broidered, appllqued.  and  assembled  into 
the  9-foot  6-lnch  square  quilt  that  It  Is. 
Both  political  pau-tles  have  specialties  at  their 
conventions,  and  this  was  the  wives'  con- 
tribution for  the  1964  Republican  Conven- 
tion. Had  there  been  a  similar  quilt  made 
in  Lincoln's  time,  it  would  be  most  Interest- 
ing today. 


Extremism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

OF   CALirORNTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1964 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr,  Speaker, 
the  thinking  patriot,  devoted  to  this 
country,  but  awake  to  what  is  going  on 
around  him  is  facing  a  number  of  most 
important  political  decisions.  Decisions 
magnified  by  their  prominence  in  the 
American  scheme,  and  confused  by  re- 
cent developments  on  this  political  scene 
Confused  again,  and  confounded  by  the 
failure  of  leadership  in  our  Nation. 

A  failure  that  runs  through  the  fabric 
of  this  country  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, a  failure  that  refuses  to  act  deci- 
sively in  the  face  of  an  emergency  and  a 
failure  that  may  wreck  our  present  two- 
party  political  system. 

To  be  sure,  some  leaders  have  been 
vocal,  but  their  voice  is  lost  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  hatred  that  is  abroad  in  the 
land.  Hatred  runs  wild  in  the  Nation 
and  snarls  from  the  podium  and  the  mi- 
crophone. History  contains  no  more 
bitter  performance  in  the  actions  of  par- 
tisan politics  than  the  snarl  of  contempt 
from  a  candidate  after  three  Governors 
had  pleaded  with  the  Republican  politi- 
cal convention  to  adopt  a  plank  con- 
demning the  Communists,  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  and  the  Birchers. 

The  convention  delegates  turned  down 
their  own  party  leaders  by  a  majority 
estimated  at  2  to  1  and  rang  down  the 
curtain  on  the  two-party  system  In  this 
country — in  the  opinion  of  many  people. 

The  efforts  of  the  three  Governors, 
backed  by  a  former  President  of  this  Na- 
tion came  to  naught  when  the  final  blast 
of  the  party  candidate  claims  "extrem- 
ism is  no  vice  in  defense  of  liberty." 

Wrapping  the  defense  of  patriotism 
around  the  night  raids,  the  church  bomb- 
ings, the  kidnapings.  the  sneak  attacks 
on  homes,  the  candidate  offered  a  de- 
fense of  liberty  as  his  excuses  for  justi- 
fication of  extremism. 

Something  of  this  must  have  been  ir. 
the  mind  of  Governor  Hatfield,  of  Ore- 
gon, in  his  keynote  sp>eech.  It  fits  the 
situation  so  perfectly  it  must  be  repeated 
here : 

The  Republican  position — 

Declared  Hatfield — 
challenges  any  who  would  destroy   freedom, 
whether    they    wrap    themselves    in    a    false 
cloak  of  patriotism  or  an  equally  false  coat 
of  religion. 

And  Within  48  hours,  the  party  candi- 
date would  shout,  "moderation  is  no 
virtue,"  when  concerned  with  freedom, 
from  the  same  platform. 

For  its  clarity  of  expression  and  its 
soimd  American  doctrine,  portions  of 
Hatfield's  speech  cry  for  repeated  read- 
ing: 

We  have  faith  In  the  forces  of  law  and 
order    under   our   Constitution.     There   are 
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bigot*  who  spew  fortto  venom  and  hate.  They 
must  be  overcome  and  the  Republican  Party 
wUl  lead  the  quest  for  victory  In  the  strug- 
gle to  change  the  mlnda  and  heartB  of  men 
because  It  la  only  by  such  a  victory  that 
human  dignity  will  be  won   and  preserved. 

Although  his  denunciation  of  "extreme 
bigoted  groups  which  Include  the  Com- 
munists, the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  the  John 
Birch  Society"  brought  part  of  the  au- 
dience in  the  hall  to  their  feet  and 
stopped  the  speech  for  a  full  minute, 
when  the  time  came  to  vote,  the  voice 
vote  was  adjudged  against  platform 
planks  to  name  the  groups  as  objection- 
able. 

Hatfield,  as  keynoter  and  as  a  prom- 
ising political  leader  in  the  Republican 
Party  today,  set  the  pace  for  the  conven- 
tion. No  vote  was  taken  after  his  speech, 
the  pause  of  a  full  minute  seemed  to 
promise  that  the  convention  was  opposed 
to  extremists. 

'  Governor  Rockefeller  and  the  Nation 
found  out  about  this  the  following  day. 
Rockefeller  had  urged  a  plank  in  the 
platform  naming  the  Birch  Society  as 
objectionable. 

It  IB  essential  that  this  convention  repu- 
diate, here  and  now  any  doctrtnalre.  militant 
minority,  whether  CommunUt.  Ku  Klux 
Klan    or  Blrcher    (John  Birch  Society). 


He  declared. 

There  was  a  wave  of  boos  and  catcalls. 
Shouts  of  "No.  no."  interrupted  him. 
And  the  plank  was  overwhelmingly  re- 
jected. 

But  the  convention  had  a  third  chance 
to  reject  extremism. 

Governor  Romney  of  Michigan  led  a 
fight  for  almost  the  same  plank  as  that 
advocated  by  Rockefeller  except  that  it 
did  not  name  Birch  or  any  other  group. 
His  efforts  were  no  more  successful 
than  Rockefellers. 

The  Romney  plank  was  rejected  by  a 
voice  vote.  Some  2.600  and  more  dele- 
gates and  alternates  sat  on  the  conven- 
tion floor.  They  are  allegedly  selected 
to  represent  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
If  they  do  represent  the  people,  we  are 
in  a  sad  pUght.  More  than  the  two 
party  system  is  at  stake,  if  this  is  true. 
The  power  of  the  Birch  Society  is  no 
longer  in  question.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  more  than  a  hundred  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  convention,  "attended 
as  Individuals"  according  to  John  Rous- 
selot.  of  San  Marino,  Calif.,  a  national 
organizer  for  the  group,  who  was  de- 
feated for  Congress  2  years  ago. 

A  high  California  political  leader  is 
credited  with  "not  wanting  too  many 
Birch  members  on  hand."  at  the  conven- 
tion, but  he  was  not  Identified  by  a  lady 
spokesman.  Rousselot  stated  that  the 
society  neither  endorses  candidates  nor 
makes  political  contributions  although 
it  is  generally  reported  that  the  orga- 
nization collected  more  than  $2  million 
last  year. 

It  was  vaguely  hinted  by  Rousselot 
that  other  Birchers  were  not  too  popular 
with  the  leaders  picking  delegates  and 
alternates  when  he  said: 

They  had  more  than  done  their  duty  In 
precinct  and  other  local  Republican  orga- 
nlzatlona  but  they  were  denied  a  place  In 
the  convention^ 


According  to  him — 
because  they  might  have  been  controversial. 

While  the  rejection  of  the  Rockefeller 
and  the  Romney  planks  for  the  platform 
brought  disappointment  to  some  of  the 
delegates,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Robert  Welch,  the  founder  of  the  Society 
was  reported  "pleased  and  surprised"  at 
the  margin  by  which  the  Republican 
convention  rejected  the  plank,  according 
to  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Urbana.  ni..  where  Welch  was  reported 
in  conference  with  a  University  of  Illi- 
nois professor  and  Birch  Society  leader. 
In  conclusion,  may  I  state  that  the  de- 
velopments In  San  Francisco  definitely 
indicate  a  party  split  worse  than  that 
of  1912  and  while  it  will  be  of  great  help 
to  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  upcoming 
election,  the  end  of  the  two  party  system 
will  be  a  blow  for  Democrats  as  well  as 
Republicans. 

What  is  the  answer? 
Will  clear  thinking  and  commonsense 
repudiate  the  Republican  candidate  who 
supports  rlght-to-work  laws,  who  fights 
the  long  overdue  civil  rights  bill,  who  is 
opposed  to  a  fair  living  for  our  farm 
population,  who  would  end  foreign  aid. 
and  who  can  find  no  merit  in  health  in- 
surance for  the  aged. 

Or  will  hate  and  venom  continue  to 
dominate  the  stage  whUe  police  and 
demonstrators  fight  to  the  death  In  the 
public  streets? 

Only  time  can  provide  the  an.swer. 
Republican  leaders  charged  with  the  re- 
sporLsibility  to  provide  their  party  with 
intelligent  and  constructive  thinking  will 
do  well  to  review  the  history  of  Nazi 
Germany  during  the  early  days  when 
President  von  Hindenburgh  was  out- 
maneuvered  by  an  Austrian  corporal  who 
brought  the  greatest  disaster  of  all  times 
to  that  nation. 


Joarnalism  a  Career,  a  Challenge 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

OT   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1964 


Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  Prank  R.  Ahlgren.  who  is  an 
outstanding  editor  of  this  Nation  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal  at  Memphis,  made 
an  address  to  the  students  of  the  de- 
partment of  journalism  at  Mississippi 
State  College  for  Women. 

This  address  was  so  outstanding  that 
it  was  carried  in  full  in  the  Tennessee 
Press,  which  is  the  publication  of  the 
Tennessee  Press  Association.  The  ad- 
dress follows: 

Journalism    a   Cakeek.   a    Challenge 

(EorroR's  Note.— Prank  R.  Ahlgren.  editor 
Of  the  Commercial  Appeal.  Memphis,  re- 
recently  addressed  students  of  the  de- 
partment ot  Journalism  at  Mississippi  State 
College  for  Wcxmea.  His  subject:  The  de- 
mands for  success  In  a  newspaper  cao-eer  and 
the  satisfactions  of  s\ich  a  caree.  Editor 
Ahlgren's  address  was  widely  acclaimed. 
The    Tennessee    Press    presents    It    In    full.) 


(By  Frank  R.  Ahlgren) 

I  know  of  no  more  rewarding  occupatUm 
than  joximallsm  In  this  thrilling  age.  Rapu 
and  mass  communications  have  become  a 
major  component  of  life  In  our  kind  of  so. 
clety.  and  Journalism  Is  perhaps  the  most 
Important  area  of   modern  communlcatioii. 

With  all  Its  competition  from  telerliloo, 
radio,  news  magazines  and  newsletters,  th« 
daily  newspaper  remains  the  most  audlbls 
and   urgent   voice   of   a  free   country. 

I  confess  that  after  a  lifetime  In  the 
newspaper  profession  I  may  show  some  bUs 
on  this  subject.  But  I  find  no  conclusive 
proof  that  the  printed  word  and  the  fully 
explored  written  report  are  not  superior  to 
the  fleeting,  temporary  Images  and  caps\ile 
reports  of  the  television  newscast.  There 
Is,  too.  the  advantage  of  a  conslstenUy 
local  approach  to  the  problems  which  con- 
front the  particular  readers  of  any  given 
newspaper. 

Let  me   not   disparage   the  attraction  and 
Importance  of  a  televised  presidential  newi 
conference    or    astronaut    launching.      But 
the  fact  remains  that  when  the  deed  Is  done. 
there  will  be  many  who  missed  the  televi- 
sion   moment   because    of   the    timing,  and 
these    will    scan    the    newspaper    reports  at 
their    leisure.      It    is    t|»e    newspaper   which 
most  quickly  will  provide  penetrating  analy- 
sis and  interpretation  of  large  evenu.    And 
only  the  newspaper  brings  to  the  Individual 
citizen    the    broad    accounting    of    what   U 
happening  to  his  neighbors,  what  his  mayor 
Is  up  to,  how  his  city  or  county  U  shaping 
his  own  life,  who  has  died,  who  has  been 
married,    who   has   been    hailed    Into   court. 
After  the  troubles  that  beset  the  campus 
of    the    University    of    Mississippi    last   fall, 
a  young  8ophom<«^  living  on  the  Ole  mm 
grounds  confessed  to  me  that  he  actually 
knew  very  little  about  what  was  happening 
around    him    then    and    that    he    read    the 
Commercial    Appeal    each    morning    to   And 
out. 

makes  profession  rfwarding 

Such  comment  Is  what  makes  this  a  re- 
warding profession.  Oh,  we  are  abused  and 
criticized,  but  If  we  weren't  we  would  know 
we  were  not  doing  much  of  a  Job.  The  mere 
fact  that  people  clamor  for  newspapers 
when  they  want  news  Is  assurance  enou^. 
and  the  occasional  compliment  from  an 
unexpected  source  lifts  our  spirits  more  than 
a  hatful  of  pep  pills. 

Newspapermen  know  they  are  needed. 
There  Is  no  known  substitute  for  their  pjrod- 
i:ct.  So  there  U  a  great  Inner  satisfaction 
to  be  attained  by  those  who  know  that  they 
have  done  their  work  well,  and  to  the  beat 
of  their  ability. 

Some  of  you  know  this.  Some  of  you  who 
are  still  studenU  are  wondering. 

There  Is  so  much  discussion  about  hem 
young  people  are  being  pushed  ahead  socially 
and  how  dangerous  It  Is  to  your  lives.  But 
you  are  being  pushed  In  another  way  which 
may  explain  In  part,  to  those  of  us  who  are 
older,  why  you  appear  to  grow  up  so  fast.  It* 
an  accepted  fact  that  the  wise  youngster  d 
this  day  Is  the  one  who  picks  his  career  early 
and  pursues  a  systematic  course  of  study  to- 
ward that  work.  If  he  plans  a  lifetime  In 
electronics,  chemistry,  surgery,  or  even  store- 
keeping,  there  Is  so  much  to  be  learned,  « 
much  to  be  absorbed  If  he  hopes  to  be  » 
success. 

The  same  has  become  true  In  Journalism. 
Not  so  many  years  ago.  newspapermen 
seemed  to  drift  up  out  of  a  cloud.  Some 
were  college  men.  but  a  good  many  wett 
not.  Don't  misunderstand  me:  many  of  tiM 
old-timers  were  Intelligent,  quick-witted,  and 
often  brilliant  Journalists.  They  had  tlM 
drive  to  be  self-educated,  and  the  Inherent 
curiosity  that  makes  a  good  newspapermtn. 

TAKXS  MORE  THAN  WTT 

But  you  and  I  know  that  today  It  require* 
more  than  quick  wit  and  native  Intelligence 


to  fully  comprehend  the  complex  workings 
0*  the  world.  CSertalnly.  It  U  helpful  to  know 
^ere  you  are  headed  and  to  prepare  your- 
lalf  for  the  trip. 

Many  Induetrlee  and  btislnesses  are  bidding 
tor  the  servtcee  of  the  college  graduate,  and 
newspapers  are  right  In  there  among  them, 
jdltor  ft  Publisher  recently  declared  tJiat 
newspapers  currently  need  3.600  new  editorial 
personnel  each  year  and  that  this  Is  about 
lOOO  more  than  the  journalism  schools  turn 
out  annually.  Furthermore,  quite  a  number 
of  the  JoumallKn  graduates  go  into  public  re- 
lations and  other  fields  of  communications. 

Even  with  demand  outrunning  supply, 
conscientious  newspaper  editors  have  to  be 
elective  In  hiring.  At  today's  salaries,  and 
with  today's  fringe  benefits,  the  editor  has 
a  considerable  Investment  In  each  of  his 
editorial  personnel.  For  that  reason,  he  puts 
treat  store  In  experience  and  past  perform- 
ance, individual  stamina  and  aggressiveness, 
and  a  brotwl  but  firm  footing  In  education. 
All  the  more  reason  why  those  who  may  be 
entertaining  the  thought  of  a  newspaper 
career  must  do  the  groundwork  early. 

Part  of  that  preparation  Lb  a  Journalistic 
education.  Simply  to  know  and  understand 
aome  of  the  problems  of  mechanical  produc- 
tion of  a  newspaper  wUl  be  extremely  help- 
ful. A  comprehension  of  editorial  depart- 
ment organisation  will  make  It  clear  how 
the  Individual,  whether  he  be  on  rewrite,  on 
a  beat,  or  on  the  oopydesk,  fits  into  the  team 
It  takes  to  put  out  a  dally  paper. 

FlnaUy,  and  moet  Important.  Is  training 
in  the  art  of  observing,  organizing  facts,  and 
writing  clearly. 

OBTAIN    LIBERAL    EDUCATION 

I  stUl  know  of  no  better  way  to  become  a 
joumaUst.  or  a  writer  for  any  medium,  than 
to  obtain  a  liberal  education. 

If  you  are  to  nurture  Intellectual  character 
It  must  be  done  through  the  avenue  of  the 
Uberal  education.  To  put  It  simply:  Learn 
as  much  as  you  can  about  the  classics,  the 
peaks  of  human  thought;  study  and  seek  to 
understand  the  history  of  civilization  and 
of  your  own  country;  learn  the  languages 
of  other  people;  enrich  yourself  with  a  love 
for  art.  music  and  literature:  and  obtain — 
as  time  wUl  permit — as  much  knowledge  as 
you  can  In  the  field  of  science,  which  Is  per- 
haps the  dominant  force  In  the  world  we 
know. 

Unless  you  p>o68e8s  a  real  love  of  knowl- 
edge, the  newspaper  career  will  be  a  trade 
rather  than  a  vocation  for  you. 

But  this  la  the  really  exciting  thing  about 
working  for  a  newspaper.  Every  shred  of 
knowledge  you  have  gained  will  contribute 
to  your  ability  as  a  Journalist,  because  this 
Is  one  of  the  moet  varied  businesses  I  know. 

As  a  reporter,  you  may  be  called  upon  to 
Interview  a  rocket  technician  one  day,  an 
architect  another  day,  a  high  political  figure 
another  day.  or  the  skipper  of  a  nuclear- 
powered  submarine,  or  a  famous  sculptor,  a 
beekeeper,  an  oil  magnate,  a  foreign  student, 
a  police  chief,  a  captured  bank  robber,  a 
murderer— the  list  and  the  possibilities  are 
Infinite. 

Simday  your  assignment  may  be  to  listen 
to  a  sermon  and  write  understandlngly  about 
a  particular  church  denomination.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  religion,  the  differ- 
ences in  church  organization,  the  ecumeni- 
cal movement,  and  so  on? 

Monday,  between  writing  obituaries  and 
answering  the  city  desk  phone,  you  may  be 
sent  to  the  airport  to  talk  briefly  to  a 
famed  astronaut  who  Is  between  planes  dur- 
ing a  cross-country  trip.  Do  you  know 
something  about  the  brief  but  complex  his- 
tory of  space  exploration?  Can  you  ask  In- 
telligent questions  about  the  space  ventures 
scheduled  In  the  near  future? 

Tuesday,  having  returned  to  the  ofBce  from 
covering  a  civic  luncheon  and  Bp)eech.  you 
may  be  sped  out  again  to  Interview  a  visiting 
Senator  at  a  hotel.     Let's  suppose  he  Is  in- 


volved at  the  moment  In  a  highly  publicized 
dialog  with  the  Wlilte  House  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  certain  Presidential  actions. 
Are  you  familiar  with  the  Constitution?  Do 
you  know  how  Congress  operates?  Have  you 
studied  the  history  of  the  Presidency,  and  the 
changes  made  by  various  Presidents  In  the 
powers  of  that  oflVce? 

Wednesday,  your  assignment  is  to  cover  a 
banquet  at  which  a  leader  In  the  ootton  tex- 
tile field  will  address  a  group.  He  talks  for 
45  minutes,  and  although  you  have  obtained 
a  text  of  his  talk  you  must  be  able  to  select 
the  parts  which  are  newsworthy.  You  have 
to  compress  the  gist  of  his  remarks  Into  350 
words,  and  the  speech  has  about  4,000  words. 
Will  you  be  able  to  spot  the  key  phrases 
which  are  meaningful  to  the  cotton-growing 
community,  and  to  the  general  public? 

Thursday,  let  us  Imagine,  a  member  of  a 
city  commission  reveals  a  new  plan  for  urban 
renewal  In  a  certain  slum  section.  Another 
reporter  has  the  Job  of  telling  that  part  of 
the  story,  but  this  happens  to  be  an  area 
where  there  has  been  a  lot  of  controversy 
over  the  question  of  development  along  In- 
dustrial or  residential  lines,  and  a  side  story 
Is  needed  on  that  angle.  You're  given  the 
side  story  to  write.  This  means  you've  got 
to  consult  with  the  other  reporter  to  under- 
sand  the  new  developments,  and  then  con- 
duct research  in  the  morgue,  read  old  clip- 
pings, and  digest  the  background  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

This  is  no  casual  matter,  for  you  may 
have  to  check  back  on  certain  facts  to  be  cer- 
tain that  they  were  accurately  reported  the 
first  time,  and  you  may  have  to  contact  nu- 
merous Important  people  for  new  Informa- 
tion. They  must  know,  when  you  ask  a 
question,  that  you  are  fully  aware  of  what 
has  happened  before,  because  outsiders  al- 
ways assume  that  a  reporter  knows  anything 
his  newspap>er  has  published  and  they  have 
a  right  to  that  assumption. 

Friday  and  Sattjrday — well,  you've  had  a 
busy  5-day  week  so  you  get  these  2  days  off. 

EACH  DAT  A  CHALLENGE 

Every  day  Is  a  new  challenge  to  a  news- 
paperman. This  applies  to  the  desk  man,  the 
general  assignment  reporter,  the  copy  reader 
(for  he  must  be  ready  to  challenge  a  story 
which  appears  based  on  misinformation  or 
which  does  not  conform  to  previously  re- 
ported facts),  and  even  the  "cub,"  to  whom 
the  entire  newspaper  atmosphere  is  new  and 
alien. 

Rewards?  To  the  new  man  on  the  staff 
It  Is  exciting  merely  to  see  his  own  words  In 
print.  The  byline,  when  It  Is  earned,  gives 
him  added  satisfaction,  for  It  signifies  he 
has  done  an  exceptional  Job.  Finally,  there 
Is  the  reward  of  knowing  that  you  have  given 
your  community,  the  people  you  live  wth, 
a  satisfying  Journal  of  the  events  which 
affect  their  lives  moet. 

TTie  late  John  H.  Sorrells,  who  rubbed 
printer's  Ink  Into  his  knuckles  In  Memphis 
back  In  the  1920's,  and  later  was  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Memphis  Pub- 
lishing Co.  and  executive  editor  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  once  said,  "A  newspaper 
gives  cohesion  and  direction  and  purpose  to 
community  life.  It  agitates;  It  creates  de- 
mand; It  articulates  wants  and  needs;  It 
establishes  and  preserves  standards  of  public 
morals.  It  Is  the  community's  physician, 
father  confessor,  and  advocate." 

To  the  young  person  considering  a  career 
In  Journalism,  John  Sorrells  said:  "It  seems 
to  me  that  the  newspaper  business  would 
prove  Inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  to  any 
one  who  considers  It  as  merely  the  means 
of  earning  a  living,  because  the  newspaper 
Is  more  than  a  business  or  a  trade  or  a  pro- 
fession; It's  a  way  of  life. 

"One  who  goes  Into  newspaper  work 
ought  to  consider  that  he  Is  enlisting  In  a 
cause.  Is  dedicating  his  life  to  something. 
He  should  Inquire  not  only  about  the  mate- 


rial rewards,  but  also  ask  about  the  spiritual 
rewards. 

"What  s  man  will  put  Into  the  newspaj>er 
business,  if  he  Is  In  earnest,  will  be  hard 
work,  a  rigid  mental  discipline,  a  certain 
aelf-denlal.  an  tinglorlfied  anonymity.  What 
he  will  get  out  of  It.  materially,  can  be  easily 
disposed  of.  Despite  sneers  and  charges  and 
accusations  to  the  contrary,  newspaper  work 
pays  well. 

"The  newspaper  business  Is  annual,  not 
seasonal;  It  Is  stable;  It  provides  year-round 
employment,  at  an  annual  wage.  The  hours 
are  decent,  the  working  conditions  good 
Newspaper  people  are  Invariably  persons  of 
size  In  their  communities.  They  have  high 
standards  of  Uvlng;  they  live  In  the  reflected 
prestige  of  their  Institution." 

Again  he  said:  "The  newspaper  business  is 
not  decadent;  It  has  not  lost  Its  purpose  or 
direction;  it  has  not  lost  Its  ideals  or  its 
IdealUm.  How  long  It  continues  that  way 
does  not  He  with  me,  or  men  of  my  age: 
It  rests  with  men  of  your  age.  It  lies  with 
the  younger  men  who  are  asking  themselves 
what  It  has  to  offer,  and  must  decide  whe- 
ther the  rewards  are  commensurate  with 
what  they  must  put  into  It.  Journalism's 
vitality  can  feed  only  upon  the  vitality  of 
new  energy  and  new  ideas." 

Do  you  want  to  try  It? 

BUILD    FOUNDATION 

Then  avail  yourselves  of  the  advantages 
right  here  before  you.  What  you  learn  In 
your  jotirnallsm  studies  will  give  you  a  foun- 
dation for  the  experience  you  may  seek  later 
But  also  ground  yourself  well — while  you  are 
young  and  eager — in  the  humanities.  Your 
English  studies  are  so  obviously  necessary 
that  I  must  assume  you  are  reading,  writing 
and  learning  all  you  can.  Remember  that 
contemporary  events,  whether  In  your  com- 
munity or  In  Washington  or  Paris  or  Moscow 
or  Katanga,  can  be  understood  fully  only 
when  you  know  history. 

Recognize  the  fact  that  money  Is  an  es- 
sential Ingredient  of  human  psych^ogy  and 
behaviorism  and  educate  yourselyes  in  the 
"dismal  science"  of  economics.  Obtain  more 
than  a  smattering  of  knowledge  in  political 
science.  Make  a  comparative  stAidy  of  gov- 
ernmental systems.  Find  out  how  our  courts 
operate,  and  store  away  In  your  mind  the 
rudiments  of  law  and  Its  history.  Pick  up 
what  you  can  on  the  subjects  of  religion  and 
theology,  drama,  labor  and  management,  mil- 
itary science,  chemistry,  psychology — any  wee 
bit  of  Information  which  may  someday  pay 
off  at  some  unexpected  moment. 

Above  all,  learn  to  know  yourself.  Your 
own  sense  of  Independence  will  pay  untold 
dividends  In  newspaper  work.  A  probing 
and  skeptical  mind  will  be  as  useful  as  a 
fluent  pen.  Relate  yourself  to  the  world 
around  you  coid  absorb  experience.  Make  it 
a  part  of  you. 

Keep  your  integrity.  You  have  heard 
many  scholars  say  that  the  more  they  learn 
the  less  they  know.  That  Is  the  honest  mind 
at  work.  It  creates  the  Incentive  to  learn 
more.  Like  the  educator,  the  Journalist  never 
ceases  to  be  curious.  He  is  always  reading, 
asking  questions,  and  trying  to  build  blocks 
of  truth  out  of  the  answers  he  obtains. 

Rewarding?  I've  been  Involved  In  the 
business  since  I  stepped  out  of  adolescence. 
I've  seen  many  newspapermen  come  and  go — 
some  up  and  some  down.  But  I  wouldn't 
feel  that  the  blood  was  pulsing  In  my  veins 
If  I  couldn't  hear  the  presses  throb  each 
day,  and  see  the  warm  paper  roll  out  with  the 
Ink  still  wet.  If  there  was  a  day  when  there 
weren't  problems — and  some  moments  of 
high  exhilaration — it  would  seem  incomplete. 
At  the  end  ot  each  of  those  thousands  ot 
days  behind  me  there  has  been  the  sense  of 
satisfaction. 

Maybe  some  can  obtain  that  same  satisfac- 
tion In  other  vocations,  but  for  those  like  me 
It  ccmes  only  through  a  love  that  is  given 
to  and  rettimed  by  a  life  In  Journalism. 
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EXTEINSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or    CALIFOBNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22. 1964 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
committee  to  work  so  hard  and  then  find 
an  eminent  authority  to  support  its  effort 
must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  Its  mem- 
bers. A  subcommittee  of  Chairman 
Patman  s  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee has  labored  the  past  6  months  to 
see  not  only  what  makes  the  Federal 
Reserve  "tick,"  but  more  importantly, 
how  it  might  be  made  to  "tick"  better. 

Along  comes  Dr.  Seymour  E.  Harris, 
the  prestigious  Harvard  economics  pro- 
fessor emeritus,  who  writes  an  impres- 
sive commendatory  letter  to  The  Wash- 
ington Post  on  July  16.  In  It,  Professor 
Harris,  who  was  a  top  Kennedy  economic 
adviser,  states  flatly  a  prime  contention 
of  Chairman  Patmav's  for  many  years — 
"On  no  issue  of  economic  ix)licy  has  more 
nonsense  been  written  than  on  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem." 

The  letter  certifies  as  valid  the  many 
contentions  of  Chairman  Patman  and 
most  of  his  Democratic  colleagues,  and 
in  effect,  supports  the  basic  recom- 
mendations that  have  recently  come  out 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  believe  It  Im- 
perative that  the  full  text  of  Dr.  Harris" 
letter  be  presented  for  the  Record. 
Majority  members  of  the  subcommittee 
are:  Wright  Patman,  of  Texas,  chair- 
man; Henry  S.  Reuss.  of  Wisconsin; 
Charles  A.  Vanik.  of  Ohio;  Claude  Pep- 
per, of  Florida;  Joseph  G.  Minish,  of 
New  Jersey;  Charles  L.  Weltner.  of 
Georgia;  Richard  T.  Hanna.  of  Cali- 
fornia; Charles  H.  Wilson,  of  California. 

The  text  of  Dr.  Harris'  letter  follows: 
|Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  July   16.   1964] 
Chancing  the   Fed 

The  House  Comnnittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  Is  to  be  congratulated  for  Its  pro- 
posed changes  In  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
Two  crucial  Issues  are  at  stake:  First,  the 
Independence  of  the  Fed;  second.  Its  con- 
stituency. 

On  no  Issue  of  economic  policy  has  more 
nonsense  been  written  than  on  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
And  no  one  has  proclaimed  this  Independ- 
ence more  Insistently  than  Mr.  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

What  exactly  does  Independence  mean? 
In  the  famous  accord  of  the  early  1950"s, 
Senator  Dooglas  made  It  clear  that  the  Fed 
should  not  be  required  by  the  Tresvsury  to 
manufacture  money  and  Induce  Inflation, 
merely  in  order  to  keep  the  price  of  Govern- 
ment securities  high  and  the  rate  of  interest 
on  these  securities  low.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  Fed  has  no  responsibility  vls-a-vls 
the  Government  security  market — the  Fed- 
eral Government  accovmts  for  20  percent  of 
our  economy — but  merely  that  policies  In 
favor  of  Government  should  not  be  overdone. 
I  am  glad  that  Congressman  Patman  was  in- 
duced to  abandon  the  Idea  of  making  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  once  more  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board.  The  Treasury  might  over- 
weigh  the  objectives  of  a  goo<l  bond  market. 


But  what  the  Patman  committee  now 
seeks  U  an  avowal  that  the  Fed'a  poUclea  wlU 
be  integrated  with  thoM  of  the  Executive, 
that  la  to  aay.  If,  for  example,  the  Oovern- 
ment  seeks  fuU  emplojrment.  relative  atabU- 
Ity  of  price*,  and  reasonable  balance  In 
International  accounts,  the  Fed  would  have 
no  alternative  but  to  follow  policies  that 
help  the  Government  achieve  these  ends. 
This  la  a  must.  We  cannot  afford.  In  theae 
days  of  crisis,  the  luxury  of  the  Executive 
going  one  way  and  the  Fed  another. 

Under  President  Kennedy,  there  were 
threats  of  restrictive  monetary  policy  (e.g. 
at  one  point  Mr.  Martin  would  veto  the  tax 
cut  by  not  financing  the  deficit  out  of  ad- 
ditional money).  The  Inference  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, at  times,  was  that  the  new  Treasury 
Issues  would  have  to  be  purchased  out  of  ad- 
ditional savings  made  possible  by  a  rise  In 
Interest  rates.  But  he  early  retreated  from 
this  position.  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  would  not  tolerate  the  klRd  of 
monetary  policy  that  plea.sed  President  Elsen- 
hower and  his  top  aids. 

On  the  second  issue,  the  constituency: 
President  Wilson  asked  for  a  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  Nation; 
not  the  financial  Interests  alone.  An  Open 
Market  Committee  which  largely  determines 
monetary  policy  and  has  heavy  representa- 
tion from  the  Federal  Re-serve  banks,  Is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Wilson's  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

The  Board  Itself  gives  too  much  attention 
to  the  wishes  of  the  financial  Interests.  The 
banks  even  more  so.  Financial  Interest*  are 
biased  In  favor  of  excessive  monetary  restric- 
tion and  high  price  for  their  product  and 
restricted  supplies  They  might  do  better, 
though  they  do  not  seem  to  realize  It.  by 
selling  more  at  lower  prlce.s. 

Hence,  I  hope  the  Congress  will,  us  Con- 
gressman Patman  wishes,  remove  Reserve 
bank  officials  from  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee and  also  shorten  the  terms  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  so  that  they  are  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  interests  of  the  Nation.  A  4- 
year  term  would  make  them  more  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  the  Nation  and  to  the  de- 
mands of  administration  economic  policy. 


Edgerly  HoDse:  A  Milestone  in  the  Treat- 
ment of  Narcotics  Addiction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Sjx'aker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  note  that 
the  advocates  of  a  more  enlightened  and 
humane  view  of  the  drug  addict — par- 
ticularly the  female  drug  addict — re- 
cently achieved  a  modest  but  highly  sig- 
nificant success.  This  success  wa.s  the 
recent  dedication  in  New  York  City  of 
Edgerly  House,  a  four-story,  two-build- 
ing "halfway  house"  designed  to  help 
women  drug  addicts  regain  a  con.struc- 
tive  role  in  society. 

The  existence  of  Edgerly  House  is  a 
product  of  the  dreams  and  efforts  of 
many  people.  It  required  a  community- 
wide  effort,  in  which  foimdations  and  a 
great  number  of  private  individuals 
contributed  more  than  $70,000.  to  secure 
the  buildings  which  will  be  known  as 
Edgerly      House.     The      institution      is 


named  after  the  Edgerly  family  whldi 
made  a  large  gift  of  money  to  the  project 
While  Edgerly  House  owes  its  existence 
to  the  generosity  of  many.  It  is  basically 
the  product  of  the  vision  of  one  man- 
Father  Daniel  Egan,  S_A.,  of  the  Qray- 
moor  Fathers,  reverently  known  to 
female  addicts  as  our  "junkie  priest." 
For  years  Father  Egan  has  nursed  the 
dream  of  establishing  a  halfway  houae 
for  girls  leaving  prison  where  they  can 
live  imtil  they  are  strong  enough  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet  with  a  renewed  sense 
of  self-respect.  It  has  been  his  belief 
that  their  most  immediate  need  Is  a  place 
to  come  for  a  meal,  to  get  in  out  of  the 
cold,  to  take  a  bath,  find  some  clothes,  or 
perhaps  Just  sit  and  relax  and  talk  to 
someone  who  likes  and  understands 
them — a  club,  a  haven  where  they  can 
feel  safe. 

The  establishment  of  Edgerly  House  is 
dramatic  indication  of  the  success  of 
Father  Egan's  earlier  venture  in  this  un- 
explored region.  Two  years  ago.  in 
November  of  1962.  the  community  of 
Greenwich  Village,  inspired  largely  by 
Father  Egan,  formed  the  Village  Haven, 
a  voluntary  and  experimental  effort  to 
help  the  female  drug  addict.  As  im- 
portant as  this  effort  was.  Village  Haven 
could  not  accommodate  girls  overnight. 
A  bigger  and  better  place  was  needed  to 
take  care  of  girls  until  they  could  get  re- 
established. In  Edgerly  House,  such  a 
place  has  now  been  found. 

This  new  facility  will  accommodate 
about  35  women.  The  halfway  house 
has  36  cheerful  bedrooms,  large  living 
room,  dining  room,  a  kitchen,  a  clinic, 
and  crafts  and  classrooms.  Farther,  It 
will  be  staffed  by  competent  professional 
counselors  and  assistants  as  well  as 
women  volunteers. 

Like  the  haven,  Edgerly  House  is  non- 
sectarian — open  to  all  races,  creeds,  and 
religions. 

Mr.    Speaker,    the    establishment    of 
Edgerjy  House  should  serve  to  remind 
us  of  the  need  for  legislation  to  combat 
the  very  complex  problem  of  narcotics 
addiction.     It  is  time  to  consider  new 
approaches,  approaches  suggested  by  the 
successes  of  Father  Egan's  Village  Haven. 
At  the  same  time.  I  call  this  body's  at- 
tention to  bills  I  introduced  in  the  87th 
Congress  to  establish  new  Federal -State 
programs  for  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  narcotics  hospital  facilities.    In 
addition,  this  legislation  would  have  had 
the  State,   in   order  to  be  eligible  for 
assistAnce.  establish  an  adequate  after- 
care program  for  addicts  who  had  been 
released  from  hospitals.     A  second  bill 
I   Introduced  would   have  provided  for 
the  civil  commitment  of  drug  users.    Its 
purpose   was   to   permit   treatment  and 
aftercare  supervision  of  victims  of  nar- 
cotic  addiction.     The  important  thing 
is  that  such  civil   commitments  would 
not  have  been  deemed  a  criminal  con- 
viction. 

It  is  time,  in  my  opinion,  to  place  the 
problem  of  drug  addiction  in  its  proper 
perspective— that  It  is  one  for  medical 
solutions  rather  than  penal.  Little  prog- 
ress will  be  made  toward  cure  and  the 
abolition  of  Illegal  trafBc  in  drugs  until 
the  need  for  drugs  Is  stamped  out.  This 
cannot  be  accomplished  as  long  as  known 
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addicts  are  treated  as  criminals.  In  tbe 
fje%  of  law  the  Nation  has  a  long  way 
to  go  to  combat  this  very  large  and  com- 
plex problem.. 

But  in  the  area  of  human  awareness 
a  very  great  contribution  has  been  made 
with  the  establishment  in  New  York  of 
Edgerly  House,  the  first  institution  ot  its 
kind  In  the  United  States.  Indeed,  this 
communltywlde  project  is  proving  what 
Father  Egan  has  always  known  to  be 
true — the  plight  of  the  female  addict  Is 
not  hopeless.  It  Is  his  view  that  many 
girls  want  help  and  can  be  rehabilitated, 
but  first  they  need  pec^le  who  care  and 
who  will  be  there  when  they  need  help. 
This  they  now  have  In  Edgerly  House. 

Late  In  June  of  this  year  the  "half- 
way house"  was  formally  dedicated,  an 
occasion  that  was  attended  by  represent- 
atives erf  BOdal  welfare  organizations 
and  foundations,  the  clergy,  civic  lead- 
ers, and  private  citizens.  During  cere- 
moniee  the  following  message  from 
Father  Egan  was  read  in  part: 

It  [the  halfway  hovise]  seemed  Uke  an  Im- 
possible dream,  but  with  the  help  of  sym- 
pathetic people  it  baa  become  a  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Father  Egan  and  the  many 
others  who  had  a  hand  in  establishing 
Edgerly  House.  It  is  an  important  step 
In  develcHJlng  an  enlightened  approach  to 
the  proWem  of  narcotics  addiction. 
Also,  I  wish  to  add  that  If  it  Is  to  become 
the  great  success  It  can  Ije,  It  will  need 
the  continued  support  from  all  of  us.  If 
this  support  Is  forthcoming,  the  existence 
of  this  house  will  mean  the  salvation  of 
countless  women  in  the  years  to  come. 
One  example  of  this  supix>rt  must  come 
from  the  Government.  I  can  think  of 
no  better  Investments  In  this  area  than 
a  grant  of  assistance  to  Edgerly  House 
for  research  into  the  causes  of  narcotics 
addiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
agreement,  the  article  which  appeared 
in  the  July  2  Greenwich  Village  Villager, 
describing  the  Edgerly  House  dedication 
ceremonies,  follows: 

Dkdicats  Edckrlt  Housk — Accommodates  35 
OiKLS;  VoLxnmcKBS  To  Aid  Btatt 

A  wide-ranging  community  effort  to  help 
women  drug  addicts  regain  a  oonatructlve 
role  In  aoclety  bore  fruit  laat  Monday  with 
the  formal  dedlcaUon  of  Edgerly  Houae,  a 
four-Btory.  two-buUdlng  "halfway  house"  on 
West  16th  Street. 

According  to  Edgar  T.  Hussey.  president  of 
the  Weet  Side  Savings  bank,  and  president  of 
Edgerly  House,  over  $70,000  has  been  donated, 
through  last  May  81.  to  the  Institution  by 
foundations  and  private  Individuals  since  It 
Incorporated  oo  June  18  of  last  year. 

RepresentaUvee  of  the  social  welfare  or- 
ganizations and  foundations  which  had  con- 
tributed to  the  Institution,  the  clergy  and 
private  cltleens  turned  out  to  tour  Edgerly 
House. 

The  halfway  house  has  38  spanking-clean 
bedrooms  painted  In  cheerful  colors,  large 
living  room,  dining  room,  and  kitchen,  a 
clinic,  and  crafts  and  class  rooms.  It  will 
be  able  to  accomnaodate  about  35  women  at 
one  tlxae,  providing  living  quarters  untO  they 
can  g«t  reecrtabflahed.  It  will  be  staffed  by 
comi^tent  professional  cousselcxs  and  as- 
Blatants,  aided  by  friendly  women  volunteers. 
Maaaaooi  moic  fathb  boan 

The  dedication  was  formally  conducted  by 
Ifr.  Ruasey.  wh«  has  worked  tirelessly  to  raise 
money  for  the  tnstltutloa.     Mr.  Hussey  read 


a  mflsaag*  from  Father  Daniel  Wgan,  8  A..  HtB 
Oraymoor  prtest  who  ttmnigli  his  work  to 
better  the  lot  ot  the  drag  addleti  te  general 
and  female  drug  addicts  la  pertlouar  ham 
come  to  be  known  affectlooately  aa  the 
-Junkie  Priest" 

It  was  Father  Egan  whose  appeal  to  the 
VUlage  Klwanls  Club  and  to  Mr.  Hussey  In 
1062  started  a  movement  to  better  the  lot 
ot  the  women  released,  with  little  or  no 
money  or  place  to  turn,  frcMn  the  Women's 
House  of  Detentl<m  In  Greenwich  Village. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Hussey,  a  top 
floor  was  arranged  for  in  a  Bixth  Avenue 
building  to  start  the  project  on  Its  way. 
Help  was  forthconUng  from  oonununlty 
groups  like  the  Lions  and  Klwanls  Clubs, 
and  a  number  of  Village  women  and  mer- 
chante  helped  the  "Village  Haven"  as  it  was 
first  called,  on  a  volunteer  basis.  A  board 
of  directors  was  formed  and  the  Institution 
Incorporated. 

MISS   KDGERLT'S    GUT 

A  large  gift  of  money  by  Patricia  Edgerly 
helped  when  a  building  was  being  sought, 
and  the  present  structure  has  been  named 
for  the  Edgerly  family. 

MlBs  Edgerly.  with  many  others,  was  pres- 
ent at  the  gathering  on  Monday. 

The  message  from  Father  Egan  read  In 
part:  "It  (the  halfway  house]  seemed  like 
an  Impossible  dream,  but  with  the  help  of 
sympathetic  people  It  has  become  a  reality." 

Among  those  present  were  Queens  dis- 
trict attorney,  Frank  O'Connor;  business 
leader.  Nathan  Straus;  Judge  Anna  Kross; 
New  York  City  commissioner  of  correction, 
Albert  McCarthy;  chairman  of  Edgerly 
Hovise,  Dona  Fellsa  R.  Oautler;  mayor  of 
San  Juan,  PH.:  Mrs.  Trleetlne  CTutrona,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Edgerly  House;  and  Albert 
J.  De  Sanctis,  deputy  oomm.lssloner.  depcu-t- 
ment  of  welfare.  Mcuiy  others  from  all  areas 
of  community  life  were  also  present. 

Mr.  O'Connor,  speaking  for  the  law-en- 
forcement people  in  New  York  City,  said  he 
was  glad  to  see  the  enlightened  approach 
of  the  Edgerly  Hovise  brought  into  being. 

A  brochure  from  Edgerly  House,  pointing 
out  that  the  project  will  continue  urgently 
to  need  funds  In  the  future,  points  out:  "In 
the  city  of  New  York,  there  Is  a  department 
to  arrest  a  girl,  a  department  to  Judge  her 
guilty,  a  department  to  punish  her — but  no 
department  to  help  the  non-i>arolee  (86  per- 
cent) when  she  needs  It  most — upon  release. 
The  whole  chain  ot  rehabilitation,  at  pres- 
ent, la  mlnxis  this  link,  and  with  the  link 
missing — there  is  no  chain."  The  brochure 
also  observes  th&t  80  to  85  percent  of  the 
women  released  from  the  Women's  House  of 
Detention  are  addicted  to  drugs. 

Among  other  commttnlty  efforts  to  raise 
funds  for  the  project  was  a  recent  party  held 
by  Leon  Llanldes  of  the  Coctch  House  Res- 
taurant on  Waverly  Place,  which  raised 
»4.000. 


The  A.T.  &  T. :  A  Great  American 
Example 


legedly  aynonsmious  with  the  selfish  en- 
richment of  a  few  fat  tycoons. 

Nothing  could  be  further  fnxn  the 
truth.  Thousands  of  Jobs,  tens  of  thou- 
MUids  of  dependents,  and  millions  upon 
miiiiona  of  doUars  of  investments  of 
average  citizens  are  pledged  in  good  faith 
to  the  management  of  America's  huge 
and  creditable  Tel^hone  li  Telegraph 
Co.  "Hie  policies  of  this  blue  chip  cor- 
poration affect  each  of  us  and  it  is  to  the 
everlasting  credit  of  the  management  of 
A.T.  &  T.  that  those  policies  are  sound- 
ly efacient. 

Every  once  in  a  while  amidst  a  plethora 
of  editorial  comment  that  Is  disgusting- 
ly enervating  of  the  national  esprit  des 
corps  there  is  found  an  editorial  that 
helps  America  to  be  proud  of  our  system.. 
Such  an  editorial  appeared  In  yester- 
day's Washington  Evening  Star,  entitled 
"Back  to  Capitalism." 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  am  insert- 
ing this  editorial  In  the  Congressional 
Record  and  I  commend  its  reading  to  all 
interested  citizens: 

Back  to  Capitalism 

Having  taken  the  telephone  company  to 
task  on  several  occasions  for  aU-dlglt-dlallng 
and  other  nefarlotis  schemes,  we'd  like  now 
to  offer  a  smaU  bouquet  to  A.T.  &  T.  We  got 
the  Idea  on  a  recent  trip  to  Europe. 

No  one  accustomed  to  the  ubiquitous 
American  drugstore  phone  booth,  with  Its 
abUlty  to  accommodate  either  nickels  or 
dimes,  can  come  away  from  a  contest  with 
the  German,  French,  or  British  equivalent 
without   a   trarmaatlc   shock. 

Part  of  the  trouble  Is  political.  Foreign 
telephones  are  apt  to  be  run  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  one  often  finds  a  booth  by  looking 
for  the  local  poet  office,  not  a  drugstore.  The 
booths  are  scarce.  In  Bonn,  the  capital  of 
Western  Germany,  there  are  precisely  two 
phone  booths  In  the  main  railroad  station 
where  one  can  make  a  locsil  call.  Unes  of 
frustrated  customers  form  everywhere,  but 
with  the  profit  motive  missing,  the  govern- 
ments remain  indifferent  to  customer  needs. 

Then  there  Is  the  matter  of  oolna.  In  Ger- 
many, only  10-pfennlg  coins  will  work.  In 
France,  the  customer  must  purchase  a  sp>ecial 
token  to  operate  a  pay  phone.  In  England, 
the  whole  system  Is  Pickwickian.  Some 
booths  reqiilre  a  threepence  coin  Inserted 
after  the  call  Is  placed.  Others  Instruct  the 
cltlaen  to  dit)p  tovr  huge  British  pennies  Into 
a  black  box  before  dialing.  He  waits  until 
his  party  says  "Hello,"  then  pushes  a  plunger 
marked  "A."  With  luck,  the  pennies  crash 
through  a  tn^xktor  into  another  box,  where- 
upon the  two  parties  are  i^le  to  hear  each 
other.  In  the  midst  of  their  conversatlMi, 
however,  a  beeping  noise  wUl  Interrupt,  giv- 
ing the  call«"  a  brief,  frantic  nKiment  to  in- 
sert four  more  coins.  If  he  lacks  the  p>reclse 
change,  the  phone  will  go  dead. 

It's  enough  to  drive  a  man  b(u:k  to  smoke 
signals.  Or  to  a  capitalistic,  monesrmaklng, 
efficient  phone  compejiy. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   mw    HAMPSHIRX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22,  1964 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
it  is  dlfHcult  to  put  Into  words  precisely 
the  genius  of  free  enterprise.  The  con- 
cost  of  free  business  under  the  profit  sys- 
tem. Itself  almost  sjmonymous  with  cap- 
italism. In  some  quarters  of  the  world  by 
Communist  and  Socialist  propaganda  has 
become  associated  with  eidthet.  aa  al- 


Wliy  I  Am  a  CoascrratiTe 
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or 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RB^RXSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22. 1964 

"Ux.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  <me  of 
my  district's  moat  outatandtrg  citizens. 
llr.  James  C.  ¥rhlte.  of  Klngsport.  Tenn.. 
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recently  forwarded  me  the  article.  "Why 
I  Am  a  Conservative,"  which  appeared  in 
the  March  1964  issue  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  magazine. 

This  article,  written  by  GJottfrled 
Dletze.  professor  of  political  science  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  is  the  beat 
that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading 
and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and 
to  all  who  read  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Wht   I   Am  a  Conservative 

(By  Gottfried  Dletze) 

INrRlNGEMKNTS  AGAINST  THE  RIGHTS  OF  PROP- 
ERTT  IN  THK  aOTH  CENTURT  HAVE  SAPPED  THX 
WESTERN  NATIONS'  STRENGTH  AND  ROBBED  IN- 
DIVIDUALS   or    INITIATIVE 

♦  Last  spring,  a  well-known  political  sclen- 
tUtB  reprimanded  his  colleagues  for  shying 
away  from  the  controversial  issues  of  our 
day.  such  as  civil  rights  and  welfare  legisla- 
tion. But  he  might  well  have  criticized  also 
those  who  discuss  these  topics  but  fall  to 
take  clear  and  uncompromising  stands  on 
the  ground  that  this  is  precluded  by  the 
scientific  nature  of  their  work. 

(To  me.  this  guise  of  scientific  objectivity 
Is  strange  in  those  who  claim  political  sci- 
ence as  their  profession.  The  search  for 
truth  can  hardly  be  confined  to  describing 
existing  conditions.  It  goes  deeper.  It  as- 
sumes that  things  are  not  perfect  and  thus 
not  demonstrative  of  truth  in  a  broader 
meaning.  The  search  for  truth  is  not  only 
a  quest  for  veritaa.  but  also  one  for  rectitudo, 
a  search  for  the  what  Is  right.  It  requires 
criticism  and  suggestions  for  Improvement. 
(In  Germany  I  witnessed  a  value-free  poli- 
tical science  help  to  bring  about  an  authori- 
tarian form  of  government  which  destroyed 
academic  freedom .  In  part,  this  Is  what 
prompted  me  to  write  "In  Defense  of  Prop- 
erty." That  botik  unequivocally  contests 
prevalent  academic  and  popular  sentiments 
which  favor  a  perverted  concept  of  civil 
rights  by  discriminating  against  property 
rights. 

( A  reviewer  has  called  the  volume  an  artic- 
uaJtion  of  Senator  Goldwaters  arguments. 
The  book  was  not  written  with  that  objective. 
"In  Defense  of  Property "  grew  out  of  re- 
search which  for  the  paat  decade  has  been 
concerned  with  human  rights  and  constitu- 
tional government.  Inquiries  Into  the  philo- 
sophical foundations  suid  the  history  of 
property  convinced  me  of  Its  importance  for 
our  civilization  and  strengthened  my  belief 
that  Infrlngementa  upon  property  rights 
will  lead  to  serfdom. 

(Many  of  today's  so-called  liberals  are  not 
only  Indifferent  to  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty, but  In  favor  of  its  curtailment.  I  am 
interested  in  the  protection  of  all  human 
rights,  including  those  of  property.  My 
book  was  written  not  in  order  to  elevate 
property  above  other  rights,  but  in  order  to 
restore  it  to  its  traditional  rank  on  a  par 
with  life  and  liberty. 

(The  following  excerpts  from  In  Defense 
of  Property"  were  selected  by  the  editors 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  magazine,  and  are  pub- 
lished with  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Henry  Regnery  Co.  As  In  all  such  under- 
takings, there  is  a  decided  risk  here  of  In- 
complete representation  of  the  author.  But 
my  mind  was  somewhat  set  at  ease  when  Sal- 
vador de  Madarlaga — perhaps  the  only  great 
Spaniard  left  after  the  passing  of  his  friends 
Unamuno  and  Ortega  y  Gasset— wrote  me, 
having  Just  received  the  book:  "It  tastes 
good  (I've  had  a  few  sips  of  it.f  And  so, 
to  the  readers.  "Bon  app^tlt":) 

"We  have  usually  thought  of  democracy 
as  the  best  guarantee  for  the  freedom  of  the 
individual.  Indeed,  popular  government 
was  e.stabllshed  for  that  purpose  in  the 
great  democratic  revolutions.  Many  of  us 
still  believe  that  democracy  has  continued  to 
fiilflll    this    function.     But    is    not    such    a 


belief  an  iUiision?  Baa  not  popular  govern- 
ment, orlglnjaiy  adopted  to  end  despotism, 
itself  beccHDie  despotic  Ln  the  degenerated 
form  of  slieer  m&Jocity  rule? 

"On  the  whola.  popular  government  has 
been  considered  superior  to  other  forms  of 
government  because  tt  is  felt  tha,t  the  peo- 
ple are  the  best  guardians  of  their  liberties. 
This  supposiUon  Is  Justified,  as  long  as  the 
people  are  sufBclenUy  wise  and  educated  to 
appreciate  their  liberties  and  to  know  how 
to  protect  them.  Also.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  majority  rule  Is  superior  to  mi- 
nority rule  as  far  as  the  protection  of  the 
rlghU  of  the  individual  Is  concerned.  Again, 
this  is  true  as  long  as  the  majority  cares 
sufflcienUy  for  the  rights  of  the  Individ- 
ual Irrespective  of  whether  he  belongs  to 
the  majority  or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
soon  as  the  majority  cares  only  for  Its  mem- 
bers and  not  for  other  individuals.  It  be- 
comes dangerous. 

"The  Introduction  of  universal  suffrage  was 
extremely  Important  for  the  development  of 
democracy.  Democratic  government  acquired 
a  broadder  basis.  With  the  abolition  of  prop- 
erty qualifications,  that  basis  consisted  no 
longer  of  the  well-to-do  but  also  of  the  not- 
so-well-to-do. 

•The  more  properly  qualifications  were 
eased,  the  more  government  became  based 
upon  the  vote  of  the  poor  Democracy, 
originally  based  on  virtue  and  UUent,  became 
increasingly  based  upon  numbers.  Gradually 
the  p'x.r  came  to  rule  the  rich.  Moreover, 
with  the  inceraslng  ab<illtlon  of  property 
qualiflcatlons  poorer  and  poorer  elements 
were  admitted  to  the  ruling  majority.  More 
and  more,  the  moderattly  pxir  were  out- 
numbered by  the  very  p.K.r  'Hie  ruling  ma- 
jority became  poorer  and  jxxirer  ' 

"The  march  of  democracy  w.is  aI.so  a  march 
toward  egalltarlanlsm.  Eqvialiiy  before  the 
law  was  complemented  bv  the  equal  right  of 
all  to  make  Uie  law.  But  this  was  not 
enough.  The  equal  right  of  all  to  make  the 
law  resulted  in  the  tendency  to  make  all 
equal  by  the  law.  Since  other  privileges 
had  been  abolished  in  the  democratic  revolu- 
tions, the  surviving  privilege  of  wealth  was 
likely  to  receive  Increased  attention  as  an 
anomaly  In  a  democracy.  A  thorn  in  the 
eyes  of  a  few  at  the  beginning  of  the  demo- 
cratic era.  it  became  a  beam  In  the  eyes  of 
the  many  once  egalitarian  democracy  had 
advanced.  Having  become  absolute,  demo- 
cratic government,  the  mouthpiece  for  the 
underprivileged  masses,  endeavored  to  gain 
a  more  equal  distribution  of  property.  Of 
course,  this  could  be  done  only  by  Impairing 
the  property  rights  of  the  Individual. 

"Occasionally,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence Is  considered  to  favor  the  poor  over  tiie 
rich  and  a  fair  distribution  of  property  rath- 
er than  Its  protection.  It  Is  said  that  the 
statement,  'all  men  are  created  equal."  ele- 
vates equality  over  freedom.  However,  this 
is  hardly  the  case.  'Ufe.  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,'  are  con.sldered  unalienable 
rights  of  num.  while  equality  is  not.  "The 
most  significant  principle  of  the  Declaration 
Is  not  equality,  but  freedom  And  nowhere 
In  this  document  can  there  be  found  any  In- 
dication that  the  value  of  property  is  not 
equal  to  any  of  the  particular  liberties 
which  the  Declaration  assert-s 

"Property  Is  intimately  related  to  life  and 
freedom  It  is  a  prerequi.site  of  the  freedom 
to  be  and  to  act.  It  l.s  i«  old  as  life  and 
fre«lom,  and  also  as  Important.  Property 
rights  are  thus  distinguishable  from  such 
rights  as  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  of 
the  prees.  of  assembly  and  association,  free- 
dom from  arbitrary  arrest,  and  so  forth  For 
these  rights  were  not  present  at  the  begin- 
ning of  life.  Furthermore,  originally  they 
did  not  enjoy  a  status  equal  to  that  of  life 
and  of  freedom. 

"Property  Is  essential  for  freedom  Tlie 
plant  which  Ls  u{>rooted  has  not  only  Its  life 
endangered,  but  also,  Its  freedom  to  grow  is 
threatened.    An  animal  deprived  of  food  not 


only  starves  to  death,  but  also  lacks  tnv^aa. 
at  action.  If  a  man  is  deprived  of  his  prop- 
erty.  then  the  development  of  his  persoDsUty 
Is  retarded.  It  does  not  matter  whether  only 
his  immediate  necessities,  or  what  he  has 
stored  for  later  consumption  or  exchange  are 
taken  away.  Although  depriving  him  of  his 
immediate  necessities  threatens  his  life,  the 
removal  of  any  property  would  be  Just  ■■ 
detrimental,  because  it  would  threaten  his 
free  development  and  thus  his  freedom  of 
existence. 

"In  the  19th  century,  freedom  was  the  rule 
and  infringements  upon  liberty,  the  excep- 
tion. In  the  20th,  although  llpservlce  la  aUll 
paid  to  the  Inviolability  of  freedom,  regu- 
lations of  the  individual's  rights  are  so  nu- 
merous that  they  seem  to  have  become  the 
rule,  and  freedom,  the  exception, 

"This  Is  especially  true  of  private  property. 
The  protection  it  enjoyed  has  waned.  The 
increase  of  Its  protection  during  the  mh 
century,  an  Increase  that,  no  matter  what 
forms  It  may  have  taken  in  the  various 
countries  and  how  far  It  may  have  gone,  was 
so  great  that  one  could  speak  of  the  century 
of  free  property,  was  followed  by  a  sharp  de- 
cline. The  former  intensity  of  appreciation 
now  was  matched  by  one  of  disparagement. 
The  exceptional  qualifloatlons  of  free  prop- 
erty that  had  been  permitted  in  the  l»th 
century,  increased  xmtll  there  were  so  numy 
of  them  that  restriction  of  property  became 
the  rule,  and  free  property,  the  exception, 

"Of  all  the  liberties  of  the  individual,  that 
of  property  fared  the  worst.  Its  individu- 
alistic concept  was  replaced  by  a  social  one 
to  a  greater  and  greater  extent.  Not  only 
was  static  property  attacked,  but  also,  the 
free  use  of  property  was  restricted.  To 
make  things  complete,  even  the  freedom  to 
acquire  property  was  curtailed.  Property 
gained  In  the  past,  property  existing  at  pres- 
ent, property  to  be  acquired  in  the  future— 
every   kind  of  property  was  questioned. 

"This  development  became  Increasingly 
absurd.  Originally,  restrictions  upon  pri- 
vate property  were  Justified  on  grounds  of 
social  Justice.  Debatable  as  such  a  Justifica- 
tion Is  in  view  of  the  vagueness  of  that  term 
and  the  fact  that  people  possessed  equal 
rights  to  acquire  and  use  property,  restric- 
tions were  defended  if  they  facilitated  the 
acquisition  of  property  by  those  who  wers 
underprivileged  or  handicapped.  However, 
soon  afterwards,  restrictions  were  made  not 
for  thfe  sake  of  creating  greater  opportunities, 
but  for  that  of  giving  property  to  those  who 
did  not  take  advantage  of  opportunitiea. 
Proi>erty,  one  of  man's  great  incentives 
throughout  history,  became  restricted  for 
the  sake  of  laziness.  Restrictions  for  the 
sake  of  social  Justice  degenerated,  inevitably. 
It  seems.  Into  restrictions  for  the  sake  of  the 
welfare  state  and  socialism. 

"Aside  from  general  restrictions  of  the  free 
use  of  property  there  were  restrictions  of  a 
more  particular  character.  Covering  per- 
sonal as  well  as  real  property,  these  restric- 
tions varied,  although  they  were  concerned 
mainly  with  the  conservation  of  goods.  Spe- 
cific types  of  property  were  curbed.  Such 
curbs  were  motivated  by  different  considera- 
tions, ranging  from  those  of  an  aesthetic  to 
those  of  an  ethical,  and  from  those  of  • 
more  Ideal  to  those  of  a  more  material  na- 
ture. Private  property  was  restricted  for  the 
beautificatlon  of  town  and  country;  for  the 
planning  of  housing:  for  securing  food  sup- 
plies; in  the  Interest  of  good  working  condi- 
tions; in  the  interest  of  traffic,  to  name  only 
some  major  Instances,  There  was  a  verlUblS 
deluge  of  regulations. 

•Restrictions  of  the  right  to  abuse  onel 
property  are  problematic  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
sumption that  they  restrict  only  the  less  de- 
sirable excesses  of  property  rights. 

'If  I  am  prohibited  to  tesu-  down  an  old 
building  beca.use  of  its  historic  value  and  to 
build  a  new  one  In  Its  place  for  more  profit- 
able use,  the  damage  I  suffer  is  likely  to  bs 
out  of  proportion  to  the  benefit  reaped  by 


g^cb  particular  visitor  with  historical 
Interests. 

"Does  the  razing  of  an  intact  building  con- 
stitute waste  tf  the  new  building  erected  in 
Its  place  is  likely  to  be  more  profitable  to  the 
owner?  In  short,  where  can  the  line  be 
drawn  between  waste  and  nonwaste?  Who 
U  to  decide  this  question?  The  people,  so- 
ciety, or  the  Government?  Is  not  the  owner 
better  qualified? 

"Social  legislation  began  in  a  manner  that 
apparently  did  not  offend  many  defenders  of 
property.  In  the  l)eglnnlng,  it  was  stressed 
that  only  the  excesses  of  liberalism  and  free 
property  were  to  be  curtailed.  And  Just  as 
the  prohibition  of  chicanery  had  been  de- 
fended on  ethical  grounds,  social  legislation 
was  defended  on  humanitarian  grounds.  It 
started  with  labor  legislation. 

"Restrictions  of  labor  by  children  under  12 
is  one  thing;  restrictions  of  the  work  by  those 
under  16  Is  already  another  thing;  restric- 
tions of  the  employment  of  adult  women  Is 
■tin  another  matter.  The  general  establish- 
ment of  maximum  hours.  Irrespective  of 
whether  the  worker  Ls  In  danger  or  not,  can 
scarcely  be  defended.  The  humanitarian 
factcHT  of  preserving  the  health  of  the  worker 
is  too  small  to  Justify  Interference  with  the 
Individuals  right  to  work  and  to  acquire 
jjroperty. 

"Legislation  restricting  free  work  and  free 
prop>erty,  felt  to  be  defensible  as  long  as  the 
humanitarian  advantage  was  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  liberal  dlsadvantac*-  became  less 
defeasible  as  sook  as  this  disadvantage  In- 
creased. Liberty.  orlglnAUy  restricted  by 
humajaliarlan  considerations,  (radu&lly  be- 
came curtailed  under  pseudohumanltarl&n 
motivca. 

"Today  It  oaay  b«  said  that  the  Constitu- 
tion ks  no  longer  a  constitution  of  property. 
The  Supreme  Court,  having  become  a  to*l 
of  the  social  and  socialist  passions  of  the 
day,  has  interpreted  the  Constitution  in  a 
social  maxiner  and  transformed  It  Into  an 
Instrument  for  the  fulfillment  of  social 
needs  rather  tbjin  for  the  protection  of  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  and  of  private 
property. 

"The  fall  of  private  property,  an  event 
BO  far-reaching  that  it  is  probably  the  out- 
standing social  feature  of  our  time,  provokes 
questions  about  the  reason  fcM*  that  fall. 
Hcrw  could  free  prc^>erty,  having  finally  been 
established  after  centuries  of  struggle,  hav- 
ing become  transmuted  from  a  natural  right 
Into  positive  law,  and  solemnly  been  ccm- 
firmed  by  constitutions,  decline  as  much  as 
it  did  within  the  short  span  of  a  few  decades? 

"Ws  wltnewed  In  this  century  how  the 
material  achievements  of  generations  were 
destroyed  within  seconds.  We  have  la- 
mented the  values  that  were  thus  lost.  But 
these  earthly  things,  precious  as  they  may 
have  been,  are  usually  replaceable.  The  sit- 
uation is  more  serious  when  ideas  are  being 
destroyed.  And,  although  it  has  hardly  been 
as  much  noticed  as  the  destruction  of  more 
tangible  goods,  the  destruction  of  the  Idea 
of  free  property  is  probably  the  greatest  loss 
we  have  suffered  during  this  century. 

"The  decline  of  property  occurred  because 
it  was  desired  by  the  forces  which  had  been 
latent  throughout  the  liberal  era;  namely, 
the  forces  of  egalitarianism.  In  spite  of  the 
emancipation  of  men  and  the  opening  of 
opportunities  to  all.  human  nature  remained 
much  the  same.  Liberalism,  securing  to  men 
the  right  and  opportunity  to  become  rich 
also  ijermltted  them  to  remain  poor.  It  was 
not  only  an  incentive  to  hard  work,  but  also 
a  license  to  laziness. 

"Owing  to  social  conditions,  but  probably 
more  as  a  result  of  their  inclinations  toward 
Idleness,  many  people  remained  poor  and  did 
not  come  to  share  the  enormous  wealth  that 
was  produced  as  a  result  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  property.  Since  the  later  19th  cen- 
tury, these  poorer  segments  of  society  came 
increasingly  to  the  fore.   Aided  by  the  march 


erf  democracy,  they  came  to  constitute  a  pow- 
erful majority.  As  such,  they  were  able  to 
impose  their  will  upon  the  property-owning 
minority. 

"Equality  poses  a  problem  for  the  existence 
of  freedom.  Just  as  freedom  poees  a  problem 
for  equality.  Unlimited  freedom  is  likely  to 
result  in  inequality,  just  as  unqualified 
equality  will  have  a  restriction  of  freedom  in 
its  wake. 

"One  important  reason  for  the  victory  of 
equality  Ls  that  equality  U  a  mass  right.  By 
contrast,  freedom  Is  an  individviallstic  right. 
That  Is  why  absolute  freedom  Is  anarchy. 
It  is  the  essence  of  freedom  that  it  entitles 
an  individual  to  be  outside  the  crowd  and 
Independent  of  others,  A  person  caring  for 
freedom  cares  for  being  able  to  do  things  in 
his  own  way.  He  prays'the  way  he  wants  to 
and  Joins  the  associations  he  wants  to,  Irre- 
spective of  what  others  think  at  do. 

"Equality,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  char- 
acterised by  individualism.  It  is  a  collective 
right,  a  right  that  is  dei>endent  up>on  other 
people  and  presupposes  the  existence  of  such 
people.  It  Is  the  essence  of  equality  that  It 
entitles  an  individual  to  be  equ&I  to  others; 
1  e..  to  be  one  among  many  rather  than  to  be 
outside  and  indep>endent  of  them.  Of  course 
he  wants  his  freedom.  But  he  does  not  want 
it  so  much  in  order  to  be  free,  but  in  order 
to  be  equal.  Inadvertently,  equality  has  be- 
come an  end  In  itself. 

"So  often  today  we  read  that  the  West  has 
no  direction,  no  aim.  But  we  cannot  very 
well  have  direction  and  aim  if  the  Individual 
citizen  is  not  encouraged  to  aim  at  some- 
thing that  be  can  be  sure  will  be  his  per- 
manently. And  this  cannot  be  realized  as 
long  as  private  property  Is  n»t  safe. 

"John  Adams  once  said  that  'the  moment 
the  idea  is  admitted  into  society  that  prop- 
erty is  not  as  sacred  as  the  laws  of  Ood, 
and  that  there  ts  net  a  force  of  law  and 
public  Justice  to  protect  it,  anarchy  and 
tyranny  commence.'  Today,  many  of  us  are 
experiencing  the  tyranny  and  anarchy  he 
dreaded.  It  is  the  tyranny  of  the  great 
regulator  and  distributor,  of  the  New  Levi- 
athan of  majorltarian  democracy,  over  its 
gluttonous  yet  timid  citizens.  It  is  the 
anarchy  of  a  society  whose  members  are  at 
a  loss  where  to  go  because  they  feel  there 
is  no  proj>erty  to  strive  for,  a  society  that 
has  come  to  acknowledge  the  dogma  of  the 
Impropriety  of  property,  with  all  Its  bad 
consequences. 

"People  have  become  neurotic.  This  is 
the  era  of  chainsmoking,  coffee  breaks,  sleep- 
ing pills,  and  psychoanalysis.  The  cocktail 
party  where  people  float  and  drift  from  stand- 
ing group  to  standing  group  to  chat  about 
interesting  trivialities  has  replaced  the  more 
intimate  sittings  where  more  substantial 
matters  were  discussed.  Ours  is  the  time  of 
the  flirt  and  the  divorce.  Pew  things  have 
enduring  quality. 

"Even  our  belongings  have  become  more 
or  less  temporary.  Deei>er  affection  for  a  few 
owned  things  has  been  superseded  by  a  shal- 
low Interest  in  merely  being  acquainted  with 
many  things.  Formerly,  people  owned  a  few 
books  that  were  lifelong  companions.  To- 
day, many  books  are  borrowed,  read  quickly, 
and  never  looked  at  again.  Rental  galleries 
supply  pictures  that  satisfy  our  temporary 
tastes  for  a  few  weeks  and  are  then  ex- 
changed for  other  temporary  sights.  We 
appreciate  what  we  perceive  only  on  a  tem- 
pKxrary,  sup>erflclal  basis.  Perhaps  that  is  the 
reason  why  the  Impressionist  painters  are  so 
fashionable.  They  depict  fleeting  appear- 
ances, and  their  message  can  be  grasped  In 
a  short,  relaxing  look. 

"Many  of  us  are  even  afraid  of  owning  and 
of  possessing.  Even  those  who  still  have 
some  appreciation  of  property  have  become 
panicky.  Seeing  the  swelling  tide  of  cur- 
tailments upon  property,  they  live  Just  for 
the  day,  spending  while  they  still  have  some- 
thing to  spend,  as  much  as  they  can.  The 
man  who  saves  Is  considered  a  fool. 


"The  welfare  state  not  only  treats  the 
healthy  and  mature  in  an  undignified  man- 
ner. In  a  complementary  process,  it  abets 
the  less  desirable  elements  of  society. 

"Legislation  favoring  debtors  does  not  only 
in  a  dubious  manner  help  people  In  their 
plight,  but  even  Induces  them  to  get  Into  a 
plight.  Since  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
more  and  more  i>eople  have  become  debtors 
for  buying  more  and  more  goods  on  install- 
ment. Western  society  has  become  largely 
a  society  comjxtsed  of  perennial  debtors  for 
whom  credit  acoounts  have  l>ecome  more 
cherished  than  savings  accounts, 

"Neurotically,  people  worry  a  lifetime  over 
paying  their  debts.  An  Increasing  number 
even  acquire  luxuries  without  bothering 
about  the  obligations  they  contract,  trust- 
ing that  their  irresponsible  attitude  will  be 
matched  by  their  government  through 
further  legislation  In  favor  of  debtors,  com- 
plemented by  inflation.  Aprte  nous,  le 
deluge. 

"A  worldwide  welfare  state,  achieved 
largely  through  foreign  aid,  in  all  probabil- 
ity will  have  the  same  drawbacks  as  its  na- 
tional  counterpart. 

"To  begin  with,  foreign  aid  is  not  based 
upon  voluntary  actions  of  the  citizens  of  the 
dcmor  countries.  Rather,  It  has  for  its  basis 
infringements  by  the  governments  of  these 
nations  upon  the  property  of  their  subjects: 
It  is  largely  the  taxpayer's  money  that  la 
used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  foreign  aid. 

"This  act  of  iM|«stloe  is  KULtched  by  one 
of  unfairness  tovrard  the  reoeivljac  nations, 
For  foreign  aid  is  searcely  a  bIc*  of  respect 
fcH-  the  dlgaity  of  those  aaMena.  It  Indi- 
cates a  belief  tlMKt  tbek-  l»babi«awta  are  un- 
able to  take  care  of  thsaa— Ivss.  tttat  they 
are  immature  and  itek — uaoUrdevelepeA.  It 
was  not  withou*  jwwtMeaiMoK  thrat  the  people 
concerned  pietwted  against  tMs  label  as 
If  they  had  been  insulted..  By  the  same 
token,  they  sbeuM  ooaaider  it  beneath  their 
dignity  to  req«es>  and  aecept  foreign  aid. 
But  these  eonsiderations  do  not  exhaust  the 
arguments  against  that  institution. 

'In  the  longrun.  fcM-eign  aid  Is  hardly  con- 
ducive to  the  well-being  of  the  receiving  na- 
tions. It  makes  them  rely  on  aid,  and 
deprives  them  of  the  incentive  that  is  the 
very  prerequisite  for  progress.  Nations  that 
grow  through  foreign  aid  are  not  likely  to 
ebjoy  the  respect  of  other  nations.  Every- 
where,  the  self-made  man  is  more  respected 
than  the  person  who  achieved  something 
through  the  help  of  others.  It  Is  not  differ- 
ent with  nations.  All  contemporary  great 
nations,  the  United  States  being  the  out- 
standing example,  were,  In  a  sense,  once  un- 
derdeveloped. Yet  they  were  developing  and 
achieving  prosperity  and  greatness  largely 
by  means  of  their  own  efforts.  We  even  ven- 
ture to  say  that  their  rise  might  not  have 
been  possible  had  they  received  much  aid. 

"It  may  be  argued  that  foreign  aid  should 
not  be  viewed  merely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  receiving  nations,  but  also  from  that 
of  the  donor  nations;  that,  while  it  might  not 
be  In  the  long-range  Interest  of  the  former. 
It  Is  In  the  present  Interest  of  the  latter, 
since  It  is  likely  to  prevent  the  spreading 
of  communism.  The  weakness  of  that  argu- 
ment Is,  however,  already  Indicated  by  the 
f£W3t  that  In  spite  of  all  aid  given  to  the  de- 
veloping countries,  most  of  them  have  so  far 
refused  to  actively  support  a  policy  of  anti- 
communism.  More  often  than  not  they  seem 
to  side  with  the  Communist  bloc  rather  than 
with  the  West. 

"It  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  that 
there  are  Important  differences  between 
America's  struggle  for  independence  and 
that  of  modem  nations.  American  Inde- 
pendence was  a  blessing  to  Western  civiliza- 
tion because  it  propagated  the  major  value  of 
that  civlllaatlon — freedom.  By  contrast,  the 
attainment  of  Independence  by  many  modem 
nations  cannot  likewise  be  called  a  blessing. 
For  a  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual has  not  always  resulted  from  the  end  of 
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colonial  rule.  Often,  the  departure  of  the 
colonial  power  wa«  followed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  authoritarian  governmenta.  demo- 
cratic as  they  may  have  been,  that  encroach 
upon  the  freedom  of  the  individual  and, 
es{>ecially,  upon  his  property. 

•Foreign  aid  probably  will  have  still  an- 
other bad  restUt.  The  receiving  nations  will 
want  more  and  more.  They  will  nrst  want 
aid  In  order  to  have  the  necessities  of  life. 
But  they  will  not  be  content  with  that.  They 
will  desire  aid  for  luxuries.  And  If  they  do 
not  get  all  they  want,  they  will,  not  appre- 
ciating how  much  they  already  received,  turn 
against  us.  They  will  begin  with  blackmail. 
They  will  threaten  to  aline  themselves  with 
the  Communist  bloc.  The  sums  demanded 
will  become  bigger  and  bigger.  In  the  end, 
when  we  finally  refuse  to  pay  because  we  are 
being  bled  white,  they  will  Join  the  hostile 
camp  We,  their  benefactors,  will  become 
their  victims.  Aided  nations  will  not  merely 
forget  to  show  their  appreciation.  They  will 
openly  display  that  want  of  appreciation  and 
not  shy  away  from  attacking  us. 

'The  best  prospects  for  a  reinstitutlon  of 
property  appear  to  be  in  the  Western  coun- 
tries themselves.  However,  this  author  Is 
pessimistic  about  the  possibility  of  their 
realization.  For  such  reinstitutlon  would 
involve  undoing  all  the  harm  that  has  been 
done  to  prlvat«  property  ever  since  the  end 
of  the  last  centtiry. 

•It  would  entail  revoking  such  things  as 
progressive  taxation,  legislation  in  favor  of 
debtors,  and  other  social  legislation.  It 
would  Involve  turning  the  clock  back  to  the 
19th  centuiry.  This  Idea  at  first  sight  appears 
to  be  retrogressive.  Whether  it  actually  is, 
ts  another  question.  There  la,  to  begin  with, 
nothing  inherently  Mn-ong  with  conserving 
old  values.  It  all  depends  upon  what  thsse 
values  are  and  whether  they  deserve  preser- 
vation. They  often  do,  and  are  truly  endur- 
ing and  classic. 

"The  term  'reaction'  has  a  btid  connota- 
tion today.  But.  having  experienced  the  de- 
nunciation of  the  reacUon  by  the  Nazis  for 
12  long  years,  the  author  feels  that  this  Is 
\infair.  Let  It  be  stated  first  that  there  U 
nothing  Inherently  wrong  with  reaction  In 
politics.  Politics  Is  nothing  but  a  chain  of 
reactions.  Reaction  need  not  retaxd  prog- 
ress. Indeed  It  can  be  a  great  blessing  if  It 
Is  conducive  to  freedom.  No  one  would 
doubt  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  pjop- 
ular  reaction  against  absolute  monarchy. 
How  then  can  It  be  denied  that  a  reaction 
against  the  despotic  features  of  majorltartan 
democracy  will  not  also  be  a  blessing?  For 
today,  the  reaction  hardly  advocates  a  rein- 
stitutlon of  absolute  monarchy  It  largely 
stands  for  the  preservation  of  the  very  re- 
gime that,  for  the  sake  of  freedom  and  prog- 
ress, was  devised  to  replace  absolute  mon- 
archy: namely,  limited  or  constitutional  de- 
mocracy 

"The  right  of  revolution  being  an  Impor- 
tant feature  of  American  thought,  there 
must,  a  fortiori,  be  a  right  of  nonviolent 
criticism,  radical  as  it  may  appear  Instead 
of  flatly  denouncing  It  as  radicalism.  It  Is 
advisable  to  examine  how  radical  It  actually 
is  and  what  its  ends  and  aims  really  are. 
One  ought  to  ask  whether  those  denounced  as 
rlghtwing  radicals,  a  group  that  consists 
largely  of  conservatives  and  true  liberals, 
want  a  radical  overthrow  of  the  Government 
or  rather  a  reform  of  Government  that  has. 
by  the  original  standard  of  American  con- 
stitutionalism, become  radically  defective. 
In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  most  of  them 
merely  want  to  restore  Oovemment  to  Its 
original  and  only  legitimate  function — the 
protection  of  freedom.  Including  free  prop- 
erty 

"The  public  must  be  made  aware  of  the 
pitfalls  of  the  welfare  state  and  the  111 
effects  of  curtailments  of  private  property. 
Fundamentally,  this  amounts  to  reeducat- 
ing the  vital  center,  the  middle  clas.';.  and 
to   make    labor  realize   that   its   fortunes   lie 


with  a  free  rather  than  a  regulated  society 
It  Is,  however,  especially  important  to  raise 
a  new  generation  that  once  again  believes 
In  the  liberal  tradition  and  firmly  rejects  In- 
fringements upon  free  property.  That  task 
necessitates  teachers  who  are  devoted  to 
that  tradition. 

'Unfortunately,  the  chances  of  revitalizing 
our  alms  through  education  are  slim.  The 
young  are  taken  care  of  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  before,  and  they  like  It.  Teachers 
have  become  enthusiastic  adherents  of  the 
welfare  state,  and  seem  to  be  more  to  the 
left  than  most  other  groups  of  the  middle 
class.  And  neither  can  that  class  be  consid- 
ered any  more  as  the  class  that  sustains 
states.  It  is  no  longer  the  state's  vital 
center.  Under  the  spell  of  the  welfare  state. 
It  has  become  more  and  more  devitalized. 
Nor  Is  labor  apt  to  favw  the  reinstitutlon  of 
private  property,  since  It  has  reaped  the 
greatest   benefits   from   social    legislation. 

"In  a  word,  the  great  majority  are  not 
likely  to  be  sympathetic  to  our  proposals 
This  means  that  our  present  kind  of 
democriicy.  majorltarlan  as  It  is.  cannot  bring 
about  the  needed  reforms.  Only  Its  curtail- 
ment can  offer  some  hope  for  the  reestAbllsh- 
ment  of  an  Individualistic  concept  of  prop- 
erty. Just  as  only  the  containment  of 
democracy  could  prevent  the  further  deterio- 
ration of  property  rights. 

"The  progress  of  the  human  race,  while 
it  may  be  aided  by  brotidenlng  the 
democratic  basis  of  government.  Is  unthink- 
able without  a  natural  aristocracy,  an 
aristocracy  that  exists  by  virtue  of  Its  striv- 
ing and  its  achievements;  I  e  ,  by  the  propri- 
ety of  property. 

"A  natural  aristocracy,  based,  sis  Jefferson 
put  It,  upon  virtue  and  talents.  Is  not  In- 
cotnpattble  with  democracy.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  democratic  government  can  serve  the 
Important  function  of  emancipating  men 
and  of  giving  the  virtuous  and  talented  an 
opp)ortunlty  to  become  natural  ajrlstocrats. 
Thus  democracy  can  be  conducive  to  prog- 
ress. Obviously,  this  was  the  original  ratio 
behind  the  establishment  of  popular  gov- 
ernment. By  the  same  token,  democracy 
must  lose  Its  rationale  If  It  precludes  a 
natural  aristocracy,  If  it  transfc«Tns  the 
equality  of  opportuiUty  Into  an  egalltarlan- 
Ism  that  gives  to  each  not  according  to  his 
ability,  but  according  to  his  need.  The 
nv>ment  that  happens,  progress  Is  hindered. 
Incentive  and  effort  are  punished  because 
property  and  achievement  are  made  to  ap- 
pear Improper. 

Her©  lies  a  major  problem  of  Western 
democracy.  We  lost  the  sense  for  the 
propriety  of  prxH>erty.  Ever  since  free  prop- 
erty, having  be«i  achieved  in  a  long  str\ig- 
gle  which  was  propelled  by  the  conviction 
that  property  Is  something  proper,  has  be- 
come restricted,  our  appreciation  of  property 
has  declined.  Since  this  curtailment  of  prop- 
erty has  been  effected  by  modern  democratic 
government,  the  question  arises  as  to 
whether  that  type  of  government  has  not 
lost  Its  legitimacy.  For  It  has  destroyed  one 
of  the  main  factors  In  the  growth  and  prog- 
ress of  our  civilization;  namely,  the  belief  In 
the   propriety  of  property." 


Praise  for  Hod.  Silrio  Conte,  Congrtit- 
man  From  tbe  State  of  Massachnsettt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22.  1964 

Mr    LINDSAY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I   am 
delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  to  call 


attention  to  the  recognition  given  one 
of  our  most  effective  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  is  Rep- 
resentative Silvio  Conti,  of  western 
Massachusetts,  recently  described  by  the 
New  York  Times  as  a  man  who  votea 
his  "convictions  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  thinks  Uiat's  the  only  way  to 
legislate." 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Representative  Conte.  gained 
national  attention  for  his  important  and 
courageous  vote  against  a  proposal  to 
cut  $515  million  from  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  As  a  result  of  his  stand  on  this 
and  other  key  issues,  he  has  caught  the 
editorial  eye  of  a  number  of  leading 
ncw.spapcrs.  including  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Providence  Journal,  and  the 
Holyoke  Daily  Transcript  The  praise 
extended  by  these  newspapers  is  well 
deserved  and  should  not  go  unnoticed. 

Under  unanimous-consent  agreement, 

these  editorials  follow: 

I  From  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Dally  Transcript, 
June  27.  1964] 

Man  or  Conviction 

Representative  Silvio  Contk  as  acted  In 
perfect  consistency  In  opposing  further  cuts 
In  the  administration's  foreign  aid  program. 
The  First  District  Congressman  has  been  an 
advocate  of  a  sound  foreign  aid  program  since 
he  first  went  to  Washington.  As  he  said  In 
explanation  erf  his  votes  in  the  Foreign  Aid 
Subcommittee  and  In  the  Approprlatlona 
Committee,  he  has  backed  foreign  aid  In  the 
Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  administrations, 
and  Is  continuing  this  stand  in  the  Johnson 
administration. 

Representative  Contk's  bipartisanship  has 
been  partly  a  matter  of  Individual  conviction 
and  partly  an  expression  of  the  views  of  an 
Important  segment  of  Republican  leadership, 
In  which  two  other  Massachusetts  figures 
have  been  Influrntlal.  Senator  Saltonstall 
and  former  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

These  were  the  men  who  hel|>ed  carry  a 
consistent  support  of  an  Internationalist 
foreign  policy  on  from  the  origin  leadership 
of  the  late  Senator  Vandenbxirg.  who  kept  it 
strong*  In  their  support  of  President  Elsen- 
hower, who  cooperated  with  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  who  now  are  determined  to  save 
the  Republican  Party  from  a  relapse  Into 
chauvinism. 

In  our  view,  therefore,  Representative 
CoNTE's  firm  stand  against  all  the  other  Re- 
publicans on  the  House  committee  shows  not 
Just  that  he  has  the  stamina  to  stand  up 
under  angry  pressure,  but  that  his  OOP  col- 
leagues are  out  of  step.  This  Is  no  time  for 
a  partisan  split  on  foreign  aid. 

If  there  Is  to  be  a  fight  for  further  cuts  In 
the  measure  that  President  Johnson  sent  In 
as  bedrock  In  Its  request,  we  hope  Republican 
leadership  will  come  to  Its  senses  and  see  that 
It  Is  Representative  Conte  who  Is  right 

Certainly  at  the  OOP  Convention,  which 
Representative  Conte  will  attend  as  a  dele- 
gate, he  will  have  allies  In  the  larger  battle 
to  make  the  Republican  Party  stand  for  en- 
lightened moderation.  TTils  core  group 
should  now  be  rushing  to  his  support  in  the 
face  of  some  pretty  heedless  threats  to 
punish  him  for  defection  from  the  party  line. 
Representative  Conte  has  been  a  credit  to 
both  his  district  and  his  party. 

On  the  political  side,  there  is  an  ironic 
twist  to  the  fact  that  in  the  battle  in  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  where 
Conte  broke  the  tie,  Conte  won  his  first  ma- 
jor victory  In  his  running  battle  with  Repre- 
sentative Otto  P.^ssman  without  any  help 
from  members  of  his  own  party.  Repre- 
sentative Passman,  a  Democrat  from  Loui- 
siana, and,  until  he  quit  in  anger  on  Tuesday- 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  has  been  an 
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implacable  foe  of  foreign  aid  and  a  ruthless 
slasher  of  foreign  aid  funds.  Representative 
Conte  has  been  a  David  opposing  him  all 
along.  Finally  his  stone  bit  the  mark  thU 
week,  and  he  was  standing  all  by  himself. 

( Prom  the  Providence  (Mass  i  Journal. 

June  30,  1964  | 

Representative  Conte — A  Man  To  Watch 

House  Minority  Leader  Charles  Halleck 
cracked  the  whip  last  week  to  force  GOP 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  support  the  party's  ill-considered  drive 
for  ft  big  cut  In  foreign  aid 

One  Republican  didn't  Jump. 

The  maverick  was  Representative  Silvio 
Otto  Conte  a  tough,  bright,  hardworking 
Congressman  from  western  Massachusetts 
who  does  his  own  thinking.  Mr.  Conte.  a 
member  of  aid-hating  Otto  E  Passman's  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  has  devoted  a 
lot  of  thought  to  foreign  aid.  and  he  has  con- 
cluded that  It  serves  the  national  Interest. 
He  voted  with  the  Democratic  majority  to 
grant  the  administration's  aid  request  with 
relatively  minor  cuts. 

Washington  Insiders  say  that  Mr.  Conte 
has  been  the  only  Member  of  either  party 
over  the  years  who  has  had  the  courage  to 
stand  up  to  Mr.  Passman  on  the  aid  Issue. 
When  Mr.  Passman  refused  to  let  him  visit 
AID  missions  around  the  world  as  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Conte  managed  to 
get  abroad  anyway,  as  a  representative  of 
ancither  congressional  committee.  Instead 
of  paying  the  superficial  visits  to  AID  mis- 
sion headquarters  In  foreign  capitals,  for 
which  Mr.  Passman  is  famous,  Mr.  Conte 
has  visited  aid  personnel  fn  the  field,  spend- 
ing as  much  as  a  week  In  difficult  Interior 
areas  of  developing  countries  to  see  for 
himself  how  the  program  really  works. 

Mr.  Passman  has  refused  to  permit  the 
printing  of  Mr.  Conte's  reports  on  these  field 
trips,  but  the  Congressman  from  the  Bay 
State  has  carried  his  story  In  person  to  his 
constituents  and  has  won  solid  support  from 
them  for  his  stand  on  behalf  of  aid 

This  young  man — he  Is  only  43 — who  leads 
Instead  of  follows,  and  who  has  the  courage 
to  stand  up  to  the  old  pros  In  the  House,  like 
Mr  Passman  and  Mr.  Halleck,  Is  a  man  to 
watch.  This  country  could  use  more  like 
him  In  public  life. 

M<VER1CK  Reptjblican — SiLvio  Otto  Conte 
Washington.  June  25, — Despite  the  lack  of 
any  physical  resemblance,  people  are  always 
talking  about  Representative  Silvio  Otto 
Conte  as  the  nearest  thing  to  Florello  H.  La 
Gu.ardla  since  the  former  New  York  mayor 
left  the  House  of  Representatives.  One  rea- 
B(in  for  the  comparison  Is  his  Insistence  that 
hl.s  republicanism  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
from  Massachusetts  will  always  take  second 
place  to  his  personal  Integrity  and  convic- 
tions. Another  is  that  few  third-term  Mem- 
bers of  that  body  have  been  able  to  become 
a  burr  under  the  saddle  of  the  Democratic 
majority  and  a  thorn  In  the  side  of  his  own 
party  leadership. 

Mr.  OoNTE  was  the  only  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee  who 
f-ltlPd  with  President  Johnson  this  week  and 
defiled  the  Republican  leadership's  demand 
for  a  party-line  vote  to  cut  $515  million 
from  the  foreign  aid  money  bill.  On  the 
.--aine  day  he  voted  with  the  Democrats  on 
the  floor  In  support  of  the  mass  transit  bill 
while  Republicans  were  voting  3  to  1  against 
it. 

EXPLAINS  HIS  ATTITtTDE 

"It's  not  that  I  take  any  pleasure  in  voting 
against  my  Republican  colleagues."  Mr. 
Conte  remarked  afterwards.  "It's  only  that 
I  refuse  to  let  somebody  else  do  my  thinking 
for  me — let  alone  tell  me  what  my  convic- 
tions should  be." 

At  43  years  of  age,  the  sandy-haired,  short- 
statured  Representative  from  the  First  Mas- 
sachusetts   District,    has    a    reputation    for 


"possessing  more  guts  than  any  House  Mem- 
t>er  twice  his  size." 

When  the  minority  leader,  Chaklxs  A„  Hal- 
leck, insisted  this  week  that  all  Republi- 
cans vote  for  the  big  cut  in  tbe  foreign  aid 
money  bill  as  a  matter  of  party  loyalty,  Mr. 
Conte's  friends  thought  he  was  In  real  trou- 
ble. When  Mr.  Halleck  and  his  aids  de- 
manded to  know,  "Are  you  with  us  or  against 
us,  '  they  reckoned  that  his  political  days 
were  numbered. 

Mr.  Conte's  reply  was  that  "I'll  have  to 
think  about  It."  But  anyone  who  had 
watched  him  over  the  years  knew  that,  what- 
ever the  consequences,  he  would  vote  his  con- 
victions for  the  simple  reason  that  he  thinks 
that's  the  only  way  to  legislate. 

When  one  of  his  shaj-p>e6t  critics  on  the 
Appropriations  group  asked  him  today,  "Why 
don't  you  go  over  there  on  the  Democratic 
side  and  sit  with  them  as  long  as  you're  vot- 
ing with  them?"  Mr.  Conte  quickly  retorted 
with  a  question  of  his  own.  "Why  don't  you 
put  that  question  to  my  constituents?  "  he 
asked 

His  constituents  are  in  the  western  coun- 
ties of  Massachusetts. 

Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  nUnods,  onoe 
told  him:  "You  probably  have  the  highest 
concentration  of  Intellectuals  of  any  con- 
gressional district  In  the  United  States." 

He  was  referring  to  the  many  educational 
Institutions  in  the  district — colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  preparatory  schools. 

The  futiire  representative  was  bom  In 
Plttsfleld  on  November  9,  1921.  He  was  19 
and  had  Just  completed  his  apprenticeship 
as  a  machinist  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Sea- 
bees  After  5  weeks  in  boot  camp,  he  was 
shipped  out  to  tJie  South  Pacific. 

"After  that  I  never  saw  as  much  as  a  lathe 
or  a  grinder,"  he  recalls.  "The  bunch  I  was 
with  spent  the  duration  busting  coral  rocks 
and  pushing  bulldozers  to  build  landing 
strips  and  plug  the  holes  the  Japs  made  in 
them." 

After  the  war  he  used  his  GI  bill  benefits 
for  education.  He  was  accepted  by  Boston 
College  after  an  entrance  examination  for 
which  he  prepared  himself  for  6  months.  By 
attending  classes  during  all  summer  and 
other  vacation  periods  he  qualified  for  law 
school   and   received   his   degree. 

He  entered  politics  In  1951  as  a  Republican 
.State  senate  candidate  In  a  normally  Demo- 
cratic district. 

He  won  and  was  reelected  three  times,  the 
liist  as  the  nominee  of  both  parties. 

He  won  his  House  seat  In  1958  and  In  1962 
he  received  the  highest  percentage  of  Repub- 
lican votes  of  any  opposed  candidate  In  the 
Nation — 74.4  percent  of  the  total  vote  cast. 

Mr.  Conte  does  not  consider  himself  an 
athlete.  But  he  says  of  himself:  "I  think 
I'm  a  pretty  good  bowler  but  better  at  hvmt- 
ing  and  fishing  although  a  lousy  golfer." 

He  was  runnerup  a  year  ago  In  a  congres- 
sional bowling  competition. 

He  also  fetncies  himself  something  of  a 
cook.  His  specialty  Is  p>olenta — a  kind  of 
corn  meal  mush — and  a  chicken  stew  to  go 
with  It. 

Mr.  Conte  Is  married  to  the  former  Corlnne 
L.  Duval  of  Plttsfield.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren— three  of   high  school   age. 


Captive  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OP    SOUTB   CABOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22, 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  re- 
cently observed  the  sixth  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week. 


Mr.  Speaker,  captive  nations  hold  the 
key  to  the  future  destiny  of  the  free 
world.  If  we  forget  the  captive  nations 
and  forever  turn  than  over  to  Russian 
domination,  then  eventually  all  of  the 
free  world  will  succumb  to  subversion. 
Communist  infiltration,  and  conquest. 

A  principle  is  involved — a  principle  of 
right  and  wrong.  It  was  wrong  for  this 
Nation  after  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  thousands  of  lives  for  freedom 
to  permit  Russia  to  take  over  8is  captives 
the  great  jjeoples  of  Central  Europe. 
Whenever  free  F>eople  compromise  a  basic 
principle  for  a  fleeting  political  expe- 
dient, they  pay  for  it  later  in  the  loss  of 
more  freedom  and  with  the  loss  of  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  formulate  a 
policy  of  victory  over  oppression.  We 
must  go  from  the  negative  to  the  posi- 
tive, from  the  defensive  to  the  offensive. 
Our  foreign  policy  must  be  built  not  only 
around  preserving  freedom  but  recap- 
turing freedom  for  those  gallant  peo- 
ples so  long  held  under  ruthless  Com- 
munist domination. 

We  should  demand  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, on  the  floor  of  this  Congress,  and 
in  every  public  forum  dealing  with  inter- 
national affairs  that  the  captive  nations 
must  be  freed.  War  is  not  necessary. 
Russia  can  be  forced  out  of  these  captive 
nations  through  courage,  p>ersistence, 
determination,  and  public  opinion.  Jus- 
tice is  on  the  side  of  the  captive  peoples 
and  will  eventually  prevail. 


A  Thoughtful  View  of  Africa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22. 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior 
to  the  recess  for  the  Republican  National 
Convention,  I  pointed  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers the  complete  miscalculation  in  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  foreign  policy  as  it  is 
applied  to  the  African  continent. 

Last  Sunday's  Chicago  Tribune  carried 
a  most  timely  article  by  Mr.  Clarence 
Randall,  retired  president  of  Inland 
Steel,  and  an  editorial  in  this  morning's 
edition  of  the  Tribune  further  discusses 
his  observations.  I  believe  Uiese  com- 
ments worthy  of  scrutiny  by  the  Mem- 
bers and  insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

A  Thoughtfttl  View  of  Africa 
"Africa  Is  in  torment  today,"  wrote  Clar- 
ence    Randall     In     last    Sunday's     Chicago 
Tribune  magazine,   "but  so   are   the   Amer- 
icans when  they  think  about   Africa." 

Mr.  Randall  Is  a  retired  Chicago  steel 
executive  who  Is  articulate  on  many  sub- 
jects and  whose  advice  on  economic  affairs 
has  been  sought  by  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations  alike.  We  wish  his 
article  could  be  made  available  to  the 
Africans  who  are  In  torment,  but  the  next 
best  thing  Is  to  recommend  It  to  those  Amer- 
icans, especially  In  the  present  administra- 
tion, who  deal  with  Africa. 

Our  attitude  toward  Africa,  Mr.  Randall 
says,  has  been  conditioned  too  much  by 
emotion  and  too  little  by  thoughtful  and 
objective  Inquiry.     "Because  we  so  earnest- 
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ly  desire  to  give  the  Negro  full  eqxiallty 
of  opportunity,  we  leap  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  problems  of  Africa  are  the  exact 
counterpartB  of  our  own.  •  •  •  We  accept 
Intolerance  from  the  blacks  which  we  woiUd 
Instantly  condemn  If  found  among  the 
whites." 

We  denounce  South  Africa  for  not  per- 
mitting black  men  to  own  land  in  certain 
areas  while  saying  nothing  about  Basuto- 
land,  a  British  colony  which  Is  governed 
by  the  blacks  but  where  no  white  man  Is 
permitted  to  own  any  land  In  freehold. 

By  our  express  or  Implied  approval  of 
everything  that  U  done  In  the  name  of 
nationalism  or  antloolonlallsm.  we  have  en- 
couraged Immature  governments  to  assume 
that  they  can  do  no  wrong  and  that  we  will 
always  be  there  to  help  them,  no  matter  how 
unjustly  they  treat  foreigners,  businessmen, 
or  political  opponents. 

We  have  encouraged  them  to  think  that 
we  and  the  western  Europeans  are  eager 
to  go  on  supporUng  them  forever,  If  only 
to  deny  this  dubious  privilege  to  the  Com- 
munists. 

As  Mr.  Randall  says  quite  plainly,  there 
is  Just  not  enough  public  capital  available 
to  support  vast  government  aid  programs 
Indefinitely.  The  Africans  desperately  need 
capital,  and  It  must  Include  private  capital. 

"The  roey  dreams  of  Uhuru  (freedom) 
will  yield  Inevitably  to  grim  disillusionment 
and  despair."  he  wrote,  "unless  outside  pri- 
vate capital  and  know-how  come  flowing  in 
to  develop  the  latent  values  and  create  em- 
ployment. There  Is  no  possible  source  for 
this  except  the  white  man.  Unless  he  can 
be  made  to  want  to  come,  and  stay,  mil- 
lions of  Africans  will  starve  In  the  future 
as  they  have  all  through  history." 

It  Is  the  Africans  themselves,  as  we  said, 
who  must  ultimately  be  made  to  under- 
stand this.  But  our  Government's  recent 
policies,  confused  by  the  antics  of  such  "ex- 
perts" as  "Soapy"  WUlhims,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  African  Affairs,  are  doing 
very  little  to  set  them  straight. 


Marching  as  to  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  Mississipn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent outbreaks  of  violence  In  New  York 
City  should  be  evidence  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion that  public  officials  of  that  metrop- 
olis have  been  neglecting  the  sickness 
at  their  doorway  while  pointing  to  and 
exaggerating  the  problems  of  Mississippi 
and  the  South. 

The  problems  of  various  sections  of 
the  country  can  best  be  solved  by  respon- 
sible local  citizens.  In  support  of  this 
statement  I  Include  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Alabama  Journal. 
July  5,  1964.  which  ably  demonstrates 
the  absurdity  of  outsiders  attempting  to 
solve  local  problems. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Marching   as   to    War 

There  are  times  when  one  has  insights  into 
how  men  become  self-exiles  even  when  not 
directly  menaced,  but  Just  to  escape  the  wild 
and  nutty.  Illustration  of  the  point  comes 
from  the  Tuesday  column  by  our  syndicated 
Bap  Alsop.     Hear  this: 

"If  Gtovemor  Johnson  and  the  Federal  au- 
thorities   continue    to    work    well    and    hard 


together,  the  military  occupation  of  Missis- 
sippi can  perhaps  be  avoided. 

"No  one  in  his  Bense*  ought  to  want  what 
John  Lewis  (of  Snick)  so  obviously  want* — 
unless  It  becomes  absolutely  unavoidable, 
and  If  President  Johnson  and  the  Justice 
Department  staff  try  every  expedient  to  avoid 
military    occupation,    they    can    hardly    be 

blamed." 

Alsop  contends  that  we  are  looking  at  the 
fact  of  martyrdom.  The  student  conqulsta- 
dores  who  descended  upon  Mississippi  do  not 
fulfill  the  definition  of  martyrdom,  for  that 
Is  voluntary  death  for  principle.  They  were 
toolB  of  perhaps  exotic  wills  and  designs, 
victimized  through  their  own  self-righteous- 
ness.    They  went  as  Incendiaries. 

Alsop  speaks  with  the  levity  of  the  de- 
ranged of  occupying  a  State  of  the  Union 
with  the  U.S.  Army.  A  second  and  literal  re- 
construction of  a  State  Is  contemplated  with 
a  detachment  one  might  expect  In  the  vil- 
lage Idiot. 

Alsop  by  himself  Is  only  a  prissy  dilettante. 
What  is  unnerving  Is  the  fact  that  he  Is 
representative  of  a  considerable  and  potent 
element. 

With  all  their  advantapes  of  education, 
travel,  experience,  and  proximity  to  the  Gov- 
ernment apparatus  In  Wa.shlngton.  they  re- 
main eyeless  In  Gaza,  utterly  enslaved  to 
Civil  War  concepts,  and  driven  by  the  pas- 
sions of  the  officious  preceptor.  They  recoil 
from  the  Idea  of  the  stereotype,  but  their  own 
thinking  Is  a  reflex  and  a  stereotype. 

Their  power  of  reason  Is  so  paltry  that 
they  make  a  distinction  between  the  coprses 
In  a  Brooklyn  lynching  and  a  Mississippi 
lynching.  For  one  the  prescription  Is  an  ex- 
panded urban  renewal  project  and  for  the 
other  the  U.S.  Army. 

We  do  not  know  the  way  to  Judge  with 
actuarial  soundness  the  relative  danger  of 
life  around  Philadelphia.  Miss.,  and  a  night 
stroll  on  the  streets  of  Washington,  or 
through  Central  Park  in  New  York,  and 
around  Mornlngslde  Heights  But  the  danger 
must  be  far  greater  In  the  latter  since  In  Mis- 
sissippi thugs  menace  selectively  whereas  In 
Washington  and  New  York  the  killing  Is 
mostly  for  the  Joy  of  life  and  Is  utterly 
Indiscriminate. 

Yet  the  Alsop  mentality  holds  that  a  Mis- 
sissippi corpse  la  deader  than  a  Brooklyn 
corpse  because  voting  rights  are  Involved  In 
the  first  case  and  In  the  second  the  mere 
waywardness  of  rape  and  robbery. 

More  people  and  more  by  far  are  In  physi- 
cal danger  In  New  York  and  Washington  than 
In  Mississippi.  But  It  Is  to  Mississippi  that 
the  Army  must  be  marched. 

The  Alsop  twittering  Is  a  heavy  fact  of  our 
national  life  because  he  is  representative  of 
a  class  and  also  because  one  may  confidently 
conjecture  that  their  thinking  for  foreign 
policy  Issues  and  all  such  may  be  equally 
awry. 


Urban  Renewal  Gains  Momentum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2.  1964 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July 
4  issue  of  Business  Week  Includes  an 
article  entitled  "A  Surge  of  New  Life." 
which  describes  the  way  American  cities 
are  rebuilding  themselves. 

The  renaissance  in  urban  renewal  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  effectiveness 
of  Federal  aid  as  a  catalyst  for  State, 
local,  and  private  action.     I  think  my 


colleagues  will  be  Interested  In  this  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  urban  renewal, 
a  process  which  Is  central  to  our  national 
development : 

A  StjaoK  OF  Nrw  Life:  Rebuildinc  PROjccn, 
Both  Public  and  Privatx,  Am  Reshapiho 
Aix  THB  Nation's  Major  Crnis,  Oivwo  a 
Nfw    Look    to    the    Akeas    That    Tbub- 

FOURTHS    OF    ALL    AMERICANS    CaLL    HOMt 

The  great  society,  as  outlined  by  President 
Johnson  In  a  commencement  address  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  "Is  a  place  where  the 
city  of  man  serves  not  only  the  needs  of  the 
body  and  the  demands  of  commerce,  but  the 
desire  for  beauty  and  hunger  for  commu- 
nity." 

Three-fourths  of  all  Americans  now  live  In 
urban   areas.      Social   development   and  hu- 
man   behavior    In    the    next   generation    will 
depend  on  the  kind  of  cities  the  Nation  cre- 
ates.    With    urban    population    expected  to 
double  by  the  year  3000,  Johnson  assert*  that 
"in   the  next  40  years  we  must  rebuild  the 
entire  urban  United  States." 
taking  shaps 
So  ambitious  a  goal  probably  never  wlU  be 
realized — certainly  not  In  the  next  40  yean. 
However,  a  great  deal  of  rebuilding  already  li 
completed  or  underway,  and  more  Is  taking 
shape  on  drawing  boards  across  the  Nation. 
About  a  third  of  Boston,  for  example,  is  in 
the  process  of  urban  renewal.     In  Washing- 
ton. D.C  .  some  5  percent  of  the  city  Is  slated 
for  rebuilding  and  rehabilitation  under  the 
Federal  urban  renewal  program.     Dozens  of 
new  office  buildings  and  apartment  house* 
already    have    been    built    without    Govern- 
ment assistance. 

Combined  federally  aided  and  unassisted 
programs  will  rebuild  and  spruce  up  about 
18  percent  of  St.  LouU  In  the  next  few  years. 
Philadelphia  boasts  about  70  separate  proj- 
ects— 49  of  them  federally  aided — that  are 
lUtlng  the  face  of  that  historic  city.  Six 
projects  win  reshape  3.4  percent  of  San 
Francisco.  And  Houston,  the  only  ma}or 
U.S.  city  without  zoning  laws,  will  rebuild 
about  10  percent  of  Us  downtown  core  with- 
out Federal  aid. 

MORE  steam 
So  it  goes  In  almost  every  major  city  and 
hundreds  of  small-to-medlum-slzed  towns. 
Fueled  by  the  longest  business  upswing  on 
record  plus  a  strong  assist  from  the  Federal 
Government,  the  urban  renaissance  has 
picked  up  steam  In  the  past  2  years;  there  U 
no  sign  of  It  slowing  down.  The  Urban  Re- 
newal AdmlnlstraUon  has  Just  about  ex- 
hausted Its  $4  billion  authorization,  and  no 
new  funds  have  yet  been  voted.  But  what- 
ever the  fate  of  the  President's  ambitious 
hoTislng  bill,  it  seems  likely  that  the  resusci- 
tation of  cities  will  continue. 

ECONOMIC     PKOD 

Much  of  what  has  taken  place  was  gen-  ' 
erated  by  sheer  economic  necessity.  Cities, 
imable  to  halt  blight  or  handle  traffic,  were 
losing  population  and  businesses  to  the 
suburbs  In  alarming  numbers.  Deteriorat- 
ing buildings,  many  of  them  abandoned, 
scarred  once-Important  business  and  re«l- 
dentlal  sections.  Businessmen  and  Govern- 
ment officials  realized  something  had  to  !)• 
done  to  stem  the  outflow,  relieve  strangula- 
tion, remove  decay,  and  make  cltle.s  more  at- 
tractive. 

NEW     VALtfES 

As  a  result  of  combined  private  and  pub- 
lic efforts,  shiny  new  towers  thrust  sky- 
ward In  nearly  every  major  city.  Massive  ef- 
forts to  spruce  up  and  rehabilitate  are  be- 
ginning to  pay  off. 

More  attention  Is  paid  to  esthetic  values, 
to  good  design  and  planning,  to  light  and  air. 
and  green  spaces.  Cultural,  recreational, 
and  educational  complexes  play  an  import- 
ant role  In  reshaping  Downtown,  U.SA. 
Profitable  commercial   and   residential   ven- 
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^UTM  have  raised  auessed  values  and  tax 
revenues  for  many  a  sorely  strained  city 
budget. 

mXT    GOAL 

The  next  sta^^e  erf  redevelopment — and 
niany  think  the  most  critical — la  tranaporta- 
tion.  Several  cities  already  have  a  leg  up 
on  eventual  solution  to  their  traffic  problems, 
last  month.  Johnson  broke  ground  for  San 
yranclBCo's  bllllon-doUar  mass  transit  sys- 
tem. 

This  week.  Congress  handed  the  President 
%  new  act  that  provides  $376  million  In  grants 
for  mass  transit  systems.  Next  target :  water 
and  air  poUution. 

New  commercial  structures  In  downtown 
areas  have  set  off  a  chain  reaction — attract- 
ing Investors  and  Inspiring  businessmen  to 
Improve  their  properties. 

Constltutkm  Plaza  in  Hartford,  Conn. 
(Business  Week.  Dec.  7. 1963.  p.  72) .  is  a  prime 
example.  Pittsburgh's  Gateway  Center  la 
another.  Rochester's  unique  Mldtown  Plaza, 
designed  by  Architect  Victor  Gruen,  Incor- 
porated two  existing  department  stores, 
formed  a  nucleus  around  which  to  erect  new 
stores,  malls,  parking  facilities,  an  office 
tower,  and  a  new  hotel. 

New  York  City's  office  building  spree  of  the 
past  6  years  generated  a  secondary  wave 
of  remodeling  and  rebuilding  as  existing  fa- 
cilities lost  old  tenants  and  had  trouble  at- 
tractlng  new  ones. 

NIW    LOOK 

In  Boston,  urban  renewal  plans  were  bog- 
ged down  for  years  in  litigation  and  politi- 
cal Infighting.  But  the  huge,  privately  fi- 
nanced Prudential  Center  project  has  fired 
civic  pride  and  helped  break  the  logjam. 
Since  then,  real  progress  Is  visible  as  the  new 
government  center  takes  shape  near  once- 
notorlous  ScoUay  Square,  and  a  dozen  new 
highrlse  offices  and  apartments  near  com- 
pletion. 

Houston's  $30  million  civic  center  will  re- 
claim 150  tacky  acres,  now  occupied  by  com- 
mercial buildings.  The  new  complex  al- 
ready has  attracted  a  private  foundation, 
which  will  build  a  new  performing  arts  cen- 
ter. Gateways  are  a  favored  symbol  In  new 
cities.  Pittsburgh  probably  was  the  first 
with  Its  gateway  center  office  complex.  Now 
comes  St.  Louis  with  Its  gateway  arch, 
dramatizing  the  city's  position  as  "Gateway 
to  the  West."  Now  ixnder  construction,  the 
630-foot  arch  overlooks  a  National  Park 
Service  project  to  commemorate  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase,  an  extension  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  and  two  privately  financed 
projects:  The  t46-mllllon  Mansion  House 
apartments  and  an  $89-mllllon  downtown 
stadium   and   commercial   development. 

San  Francisco  and  Minneapolis  have  their 
gnteways.  San  Francisco's  Golden  Gate- 
way Is  an  $86  million  residential  and  com- 
mercial complex  rising  on  the  site  of  the 
once-blighted  produce  district. 

Elsewhere  In  San  Francisco.  1,000  persons 
have  moved  Into  the  $76  million  Diamond 
Heights  redevelopment  near  the  city's  cen- 
ter. In  addition,  work  continues  on  four 
more  sizable  projects — residential,  commer- 
cial, and  cultural.  These,  together  with 
Golden  Gateway  and  Diamond  Heights,  will 
rebuild  a  total  1,56  square  miles  of  the  Bay 
City. 

tax  revenues 

Gateway  Center  In  Minneapolis  calls  for 
(lomolltlon  and  replacement  of  40  percent  of 
the  city's  central  business  district. 

When  completed — about  35  percent  al- 
ready Is  In  place — the  new  center  will  house 
1.500  families  and  yield  an  additional  $2 
million  in  tax  revenues.  The  project  Is  ex- 
pected to  emphasize  Minneapolis'  role  as  the 
natural  gateway  to  the  upper  Midwest  region 
of  the  Nation. 

All  told.  Minneapolis  has  seven  urban  re- 
newal projects.  Tliese  will  eliminate  267 
acres  of  blighted  area  and  replace  them  with 


$155  mllll<»i  In  new  construction.  Down- 
town apartments  are  a  key  faotor  In  tlie  re- 
development of  almost  errary  elty.  This  Is 
due  partly  to  pent-up  <l«itnaiHl  for  apart- 
ments by  the  very  young,  tiie  Tery  old,  and 
the  disenchanted  suburbanite.  It's  due  also 
to  recognition  of  the  fact  that  xinless  people 
actually  live  there,  downtown  turns  Into  a 
sterile,  deserted  area  at  night  and  over 
weekends. 

Developers  find  that  apartments  within 
vralklng  distance  of  commercial  and  enter- 
Ulnment  centers  rent  quickly.  A  new  lux- 
ury high-rise  on  New  York's  Centxal  Park 
South  filled  up  rapidly  with  pec^le  wwking 
a  few  blocks  south  in  the  clutch  of  new  office 
buildings  along  the  Avenue  of  the  Americas. 
BLOW  spots 

Trail  blazers,  however,  have  their  troubles. 
Philadelphia's  Society  HUl  Is  hard  by  an  un- 
savory waterfront  area;  this  seems  likely  to 
deter  the  fainthearted  from  renting  there. 

Similarly,  Jersey  City's  Gregory  Park  Is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  100-year-old 
slums.  Inhabited  mostly  by  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Rlcans. 

Similar  problems  will  probably  curb  apart- 
ment construction  In  many  cities  In  the  next 
year  or  two  (Business  Week,  June  20,  1964, 
p.  86).  But  already,  enough  new  buildings 
have  been  completed  ot  are  under  way  to 
reshape  skylines. 

Last  year,  construction  started  on  nearly 
550,000  apartment  units,  an  Increase  of  more 
than  100.000  over  the  previous  year.  Almost 
a  third  of  the  permits  Issued  for  new  apart- 
ments centered  In  three  cities— New  York. 
Los  Angelee.  and  Washington. 


Marketing  U.S.  Films  Abroad 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF  cxjnnecticut 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Tuesday,  July  21, 1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  article  of  mine 
published  in  the  July  17  issue  of  Sales 
magazine,  a  leading  magazine  for  meet- 
ing and  exhibit  planners. 

The  article  discusses  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Service  of  the  USIA.  It  refers  to 
the  skill  exhibited  by  this  Agency  in  its 
conduct  of  an  Imrwrtant  aspect  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  It  notes  the  Agency's 
capacity  for  producing  maximum  results 
with  a  minimum  of  financial  costs.  Most 
important,  it  brings  to  attention  the 
methods  and  operations  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Service  in  the  hope  that  our  busi- 
nessmen m-ty  thereby  expand  and  per- 
fect their  marketing  operations  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  insert  into  the  Record  the 
text  of  this  article,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Test  Your  Oversea  Films 
(Take  a  lesson  from  Uncle  Sam.  Before  it 
is  released,  film  produced  by  USIA  Is  checked 
in  country  In  which  It  Is  to  be  shown.  It's 
easy  to  violate  local  taboo;  not  know  It  until 
too  late.) 

(By  Congressman  William  L.  St.  Onge) 
Hollywood  Is  considered  the  film  capital 
of  the  world,  but  few  realize  the  part  played 
by  the  U.S.  Government  in  the  overall  prt>- 
ductlon  and  distribution  of  motion  pictures 
on  a  worldwide  bMls.  Despite  all  the  talk 
about  the  Mgh  cost  of  Federal  services, 
there's    a    branch    ot   tiie   VB.   InfcMmatlon 


Agency  tliat  provides  films  fc»'  106  countries 
on  ah  annual  budget  ot  only  $6.5  million  a 
year. 

When  you  consider  that  a  single  picture, 
"Cleopatra."  coet  somewhere  In  the  vicinity 
of  $40  mlUlon,  it  seems  Incredible  that  Uncle 
Sam  provides  359  film  centers  with  7.168 
projectors  and  207  mobile  truck  units  In 
more  than  100  countries  for  only  one-seventh 
the  coet.  Included  In  this  budget  Is  the 
maintenance  of  a  film  library  of  1,769  pro- 
ductions, 76  of  which  were  made  in  1963 
alone. 

The  little-known  branfch  of  USIA  respon- 
sible for  all  this  is  called  Motion  Picture 
Service.  Its  know-how,  gained  from  making 
much  out  of  a  limited  budget  can  be  a  big 
help  to  American  Industry  concerned  with 
producing  films  to  sell  the  oversea  markets. 

MORE   INBrrSTRIAL   TILMS 

With  the  expansion  of  our  export  markets, 
American  manufacturers  are  turning  more 
and  more  to  Industrial  films.  These  en- 
deavor to  train  salesmen  or  to  show  why  cus- 
tomers should  buy  their  products,  or  con- 
sider their  companies  over  competitors. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  these  films  fall 
to  have  the  desired  impact.  Reason  Is  that 
the  rules  that  apply  In  the  United  States 
don't  always  apply  In  other  countries.  What 
Is  accepted  here  Is  often  offensive  to  foreign 
cultures. 

As  an  example,  a  radiant  bride,  gowned  in 
white,  being  married  because  she  used  a  cer- 
tain brand  of  soap,  would  be  Incomprehen- 
sible In  certain  Eastern  countries.  White  Is 
a  sign  of  mourning  there. 

A  few  years  ago,  USIA  acquired  a  docu- 
mentary film  on  Grandma  Moses  for  Inclu- 
sion In  Its  oversea  film  program.  At  one 
point  In  the  picture,  the  spry  little  old  lady 
was  shown  putting  a  huge  book  on  her  chair 
so  that  she  might  perch  higher  as  she  worked 
at  her  easel. 

When  the  film  was  sent  abroad  for  ap- 
praisal, one  USIA  post  In  the  Middle  East 
came  back  vsrlth  enthusiastic  approval  of  the 
film,  but  asked  that  the  scene  that  showed 
Grandma  Moses  seated  on  the  big  book  be 
deleted.  Muslim  audiences  might  get  the 
Idea  she  was  being  disrespectful  to  the  writ- 
ten word— I.e.,  the  Koran. 

MUST   BE  CAUTIOUS 

This  Is  typical  of  the  kind  of  sensitivities 
which  USIA  must  bear  in  mind  as  It  pro- 
duces films  for  foreign  audiences.  Same 
holds  true  for  Industry. 

Outright  taboos  are  comparatively  few. 
Scenes  of  beef  slaughter  would  be  unticcept- 
able  In  Hindu  countries,  where  the  cow  Is 
sacred.  Similarly,  scenes  of  rodeos  or  any 
event  where  even  the  slightest  misinterpreta- 
tion of  American  treatment  of  animals  might 
occur  would  be  best  to  avoid  In  Hindu  or 
Buddhist  countries. 

SOME  TABOOS 

By  the  same  token.  It  would  be  unwise  to 
dwell  on  the  raising  of  pigs  or  on  pork  as 
food  In  films  Intended  for  Muslim  areas  cm- 
in  Israel.  Where  a  film  uses  Interior  shots  of 
a  mosque,  It  would  be  advisable  for  the  sound 
track  to  be  silent.  Muslim  audiences  would 
prefer  this  deference  to  the  holy  place  de- 
pleted on  the  screen. 

In  Hindu  areas.  It  would  be  unwise  also  to 
show  humorous  scenes  Involving  elephants. 
In  the  case  of  Buddhist  countries,  the  same 
caution  would  prevail  with  cobras. 

CAN  LKARN  IVOM  USIA 

Motion  Picture  Service  of  the  USIA  Is  not 
perfect,  but  when  one  considers  that  it  has 
developed  the  most  far-reaching  film  distri- 
bution network  in  existence,  industry  can 
learn  a  lot  from  its  methods.  More  than 
750  million  people  annually  see  documen- 
taries, newsreels,  and  short  subjects  produced 
by  this  branch  of  the  Government.  Mistakes 
are  InevltaMe,  but  every  effort  Is  made  to 
Insure  accuracy  and  avoid  giving  offense. 
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There  la  no  formal  Hat  of  taboos  maln- 
taUoed  by  USIA,  according  to  my  researcli. 
Documenting  such  for  more  than  100  dif- 
ferent countrtee  would  be  a  ■tupendoua  and 
continuing  task,  particularly  with  the  small 
budget  allotted  this  branch.  The  agency  has 
evolved  an  excellent  method  to  overcome  this 
lack,  however.  Industry,  following  the  USIA 
procedure  In  the  production  of  Its  own  films, 
could  save  much  time,  trouble,  and  em- 
barassment. 

First,  the  normal  dlstates  of  good  taste 
govern  what  goea  Into  USIA  documentaries. 
Upon  completion.  English  versions  of  the 
films  are  usually  sent  to  the  field  before  re- 
lease for  showing,  to  give  the  public  affairs 
officers  a  chance  to  see  them  and  make  sug- 
gestions to  Improve  their  usefulness  for  a 
particular  country. 

Any  company  wishing  to  make  fllm.s  for 
selling  overseas  could  use  Ita  own  repre- 
sentatives or  distributors  In  the  siune  man- 
ner, to  review  these  selling  tools.  Foreign 
representatives  of  American  companies  are 
certainly  aware  of  their  own  countries" 
taboos. 

FACTS    rOK     FILM     PRODUCERS 

If,  for  some  reason,  this  cannot  be  done, 
the  USIA  can  supply  Informiitlon  on  foreign 
events,  customs  and  cultural  values  for  pro- 
ducers and  scriptwriters.  Contact  George 
Stevens,  Jr.,  Motion  Picture  Service.  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  1776  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, Washington.  D.C. 

Additional  aid  can  be  .secured  by  film  pro- 
ducers, whether  Independent  companies  or 
Individuals,  from  the  film  Industry  Itself. 
Motion  Picture  Association  of  America,  the 
film  Industry  trade  association,  has  estab- 
lished a  special  committee  that  cooperates 
closely  with  the  Government.  Information 
may  be  had  by  writing:  International  Film 
Relations  Committee.  8480  Beverly  Boule- 
vard. Hollywood.  Calif. 

In  1942,  Josef  StiiUn  told  Wendell  Wllkle; 

"If  I  could  control  the  medUim  of  Ameri- 
can motion  pictures.  I  would  need  nothing 
else  In  order  to  convert  the  entire  world  to 
communism." 

This  observation  may  have  been  a  trifle 
optimistic,  but  It  clearly  shows  the  tremen- 
dous Impact  our  films  have  on  the  rest  of 
the  world.  With  care  and  good  Uiste  u.sed 
In  their  production.  American  motion  pic- 
tures can  continue  to  sell  our  way  of  life  and 
the  products  It  produces. 


The  Military  Pay  Gap 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  BROOMFTEIJD.  Mr,  Speaker, 
after  action  by  the  other  body  earlier 
this  week  approving  a  bill  to  authorize 
a  pay  increase  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on  July 
14.   1964.  on  this  important  subject. 

Congress  recently  approved  substantial 
pay  increases  for  its  civilian  employees. 
It  is  only  fair  and  just  that  substantial 
increases  in  military  pay  be  forthcom- 
ing. 

When  this  important  question  of  these 
pay  incresaes  for  servicemen  comes  be- 
fore the  House  for  our  consideration,  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
consider  the  need  for  adequate  pay  to 


thoee  who  are  ready,  willing  sind  able  to 
defend  our  Nation  and  the  free  world 
from  attack  or  aggression. 

The  article  follows: 

Thx  Mn-rrABT  P.\t  Gap 

The  latest  Federal  pay  Increase  for  civilian 
employees  widen*  the  pay  gap  between  civil- 
ian and  military  pay. 

The  military  pay  Increase  approved  last 
year  was  originally  predicated  on  the  basis  of 
comparability  with  Government  civilian  and 
private  Industrial  pay  scales,  but  this  princi- 
ple was  ignored  In  the  final  legislation.  Last 
year's  pay  raise  did  a  great  deal  to  make  up 
for  years  of  neglect — but  by  no  means 
enough.  When  the  bill  was  passed  Secre- 
tary McNamara  committed  himself  and  his 
E>epartment  to  further  aiuuial  adjustment  of 
service  pay  scales.  But  such  adjustment  has 
not  been  pressed  this  year  and,  except  for 
endorsement  of  a  2 '/i -percent  Increase  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  Congress 
has  taken  no  action  in  this  session 

Yet  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  are  In- 
creasing year  by  year.  As  Senator  Gayi.ord 
Nelson  hivs  pointed  out.  1  i.'^t  year's  mlllt;iry 
pay  raise  did  not  affect  beginning  pay.  An 
entering  private  atlU  receives  $78  per  month 
as  compared  to  $112  a  month  In  Canada;  ob- 
viously the  Inducement  to  vcjlunteer  Is  low. 
Some  71.000  enll.sted  men  and  officers  In  the 
Air  Force  alone  are  forced  to  moonlight, 
according  to  the  Air  Force  Times,  to  .supple- 
ment their  service  pay  At  lea.'^t  5,000  Air 
Force  enll.sted  men,  who  earn  less  than  $3,000 
annually,  are  depending  upon  welfare  pro- 
grams of  various  sorts  to  help  provide  for 
their  families. 

These  and  other  statistics  which  will  un- 
doubte<lly  a.stonl.sh  the  American  public  con- 
stitute, lus  Senator  Kfati.nt.  says,  "a  disgrace- 
ful reward  for  those  who  have  .sworn  to  de- 
fend our  country  " 

Pay  alone  Is  never  enouiih  nor  should  It 
be  the  primary  Incentive  for  the  uniformed 
services.  Yet  service  rewards  and  emolu- 
ments tangible  and  Int.mglble  -are  not 
adequate  to  promote  profpsslonall.sm.  or  to 
fo«t«r  what  Capt.  William  A  Golden.  US 
Navy,  calls  a  credible  Incentive.  In  a  bitter 
article  in  the  July  Issue  of  the  Naval  Institute 
Prfx-eedlngs,  Captiiln  Golden  pretilcts  that, 
unless  present  conditions  change,  "by  1978 
we  will  have  an  officer  corp.s  generate<l  from 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  pcK^r  procvirement 
and  retention-  poorly  educated,  dl.'^satlsfled, 
and  111  eqvilpped  to  man  "  the  new  and  tech- 
nologically complicated  N.ivy.  He  concludes 
on  behalf  of  the  profes.<^lonal  officers  :ind  en- 
ll.'sted  men  of  all  the  services: 

"It  Is  now  necessary  to  recognize  objec- 
tively that  officers  [and  etiU.sted  men]  can- 
not be  paid  like  bus  boys,  worked  like  Held 
hands,  and  relei\sed  like  old.  slow  halfbacks  — 
not  because  It  Is  not  legal,  but  because  It 
Elmply  Ls  not  good  business." 


Automobile  Safety 


EXTENSION  OF  REHVIARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1964 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  abun- 
dance and  inventiveness  have  made  the 
United  States  the  most  mobile  nation  In 
history.  No  citizenry  has  even  been  able 
to  travel  to  ao  many  places  so  easily  In 
so  short  a  time.  Consider  the  following 
statistics: 

Three-quarters  of  all  American  fam- 
ilies own  at  least  one  car. 


Ten  percent  of  our  Rross  natlooal 
product  Ls  somehow  related  to  the  autoh 
motive  Industry. 

The  average  vehicle  on  our  highway 
travels  nearly  10.000  miles  per  year. 

By  1974  the  84  million  vehicles  now 
registered  will  have  increased  past  the 
100  million  mark. 

The  total  mileage  recorded  by  passen- 
ger cars,  trucks,  and  buses  is  Increaaing 
at  the  rate  of  175  billion  miles  a  year, 
and  has  already  reached  an  annual  dis- 
tance traveled  of  800  billion  miles. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  merits  of 
mobility  have  been  offset  by  awesome 
automobile  accident  rates.  We  are 
plaKuod  by  continual  death  and  Injury 
on  our  streets  and  highways. 

It  Is  actually  safer  to  fight  In  a  war 
against  a  foreign  power  than  It  la  to 
drive  an  automobile  In  the  United  States. 
In  1963  alone  the  total  number  of  per- 
sonal Injuries  lasting  beyond  the  day  of 
accident  was  greater  than  the  sum  total 
of  all  nonfatal  wounds  to  all  American 
soldiers. In  all  domestic  and  foreign  wars 
since  1776.  Injuries  from  automobile 
accidents  In  1963  totaled  1,600.000; 
nonfatal  wounds  In  all  wars  totaled 
roughly  1,280,000.  No  wonder  the  In- 
.surance  companies  paid  out  $900  million 
on  bodily  injury  liability  policies  be- 
tween 1953  and  1962. 

National  Safety  Council  figures  com- 
paring deaths  attributable  to  automo- 
biles and  warfare  are  no  more  com^fort- 
Ing.  More  than  1,500,000  persons  have 
lost  their  lives  through  automobile  acci- 
dents. Ironically,  we  have  lost  only 
1,128.000  brave  Americans  through  U.8. 
participation  in  eight  major  wars — In- 
cluding the  Revolutionary  War.  the  Civil 
War.  two  World  Wars,  and  the  Korean 
conflict.  An  automobile  death  rate  of 
43.400  persons  In  1963  should  shock  our 
serusibilities  and  cause  us  to  demand  ac- 
tion to  protect  our  citizens. 

Automobile  safety  Is  a  matter  for  pub- 
lic concern  and  action.  The  driving 
publit — more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
Nation's  families — has  a  right  to  demand 
that  the  Nation's  highways  be  free  from 
hazardous  driving  conditions  and  that 
State  laws  stringently  penalize  speeding, 
recklessness,  and  drunken  driving.  It 
also  has  the  right  to  demand  that  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  provide  a  product 
that  is  uniformly  easy  to  control  In 
emergencies  and  that  will  fully  protect 
passengers  in  the  event  of  accidents. 

By  and  large  the  automotive  industry 
has  acted  very  responsibly  to  promote 
research  into  safety  devices  for  automo- 
biles. Hydraulic  brakes,  directional  turn 
signals,  safety  glass,  and  all  steel  auto- 
mobile frames  have  been  developed  as  t 
result  of  their  research.  This  year  safety 
belts  are  standard  equipment  on  all  as- 
sembly line  production  cars. 

But  the  record  of  automobile  manu- 
facturers Is  not  without  blemish.  Too 
often  advanced  safety  devices  have  been 
sold  &s  luxury  accessories  rather  than  M 
the  minimum  necessities  that  they  are. 
Too  often  the  customer  has  had  to  pay 
extra  money  to  purchase  safety  devices 
that  of  right  should  be  standard  equip- 
ment to  protect  his  life.  Such  Items  U 
padded  Instrument  panels,  well-anchored 
seats,  dual  brake  systems,  and  shock- 
absorbing  bumpers  should  be  developed 
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as  standard  equipment  for  all  automo- 
biles. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  Just 
passed  a  bill  on  automobile  safety  which 
is  a  proi>er  first  step  In  the  establish- 
ment of  national  standards  for  passenger 
safety  equipment  In  automobiles.  H.R. 
1341  provides  that  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  the  purchasing  agent 
for  the  Federal  Gtovemment,  shall  estab- 
lish commercial  standards  for  passenger 
safety  devices  which  must  be  provided  In 
all  motor  vehicles  purchased  by  the  UJS. 
Goveniment.  An  immediate  effect  of 
the  legislation  would  be  to  protect  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  Government  em- 
ployees while  they  are  on  duty. 

The  bill  will  affect  the  suinual  pur- 
chase of  some  10.000  passenger-carrying 
vehicles.  It  Is  intended  to  encourage 
the  automotive  Industry  volimtarily  to 
extend  safety  devices  to  all  autos.  with- 
out direct  Federal  regulation  and  inter- 
vention. However,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  look  with  great  Interest  at  the 
results  of  this  experiment.  Safety  of 
the  driving  public  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  all  of  us. 

We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  our 
highways  will  be  safe  for  drivers  and 
pedestrians  alike  through  a  combination 
of  optimal  passenger  safety  equipment 
for  all  vehicles  and  a  full  body  of  State 
laws  to  insure  that  those  who  abuse  their 
privileges  as  drivers  are  not  given  fur- 
ther opportunities  to  abuse  their  fellow 
mert 


The  LoBX  Hoars 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Wednesday.  July  22,  1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  June  21  three  courageous  ci\i.l 
rights  workers  disappeared  in  Missis- 
sippi. Their  fate  is  still  unknown,  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is 
continuing  the  Investigation.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  tragedy  and  to  other  in- 
cidents the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion has  opened  a  new  office  in  Jackson, 
Miss.  However,  further  action  must  t>e 
taken  to  protect  those  who  are  in  grave 
danger  as  they  work  In  a  peaceful  fashion 
for  civil  rights  in  Mississippi.  From  my 
firsthand  investigation  of  conditions  In 
that  State  I  know  that  further  violence 
is  probable  unless  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment takes  action,  such  as  assigning 
Federal  marshals. 

In  order  to  heighten  my  colleagues' 
realization  of  the  situation  in  Mississippi, 
I  wish  to  call  their  attention  to  sm  article 
by  James  A.  Wechsler,  published  in  tlie 
New  York  Post  on  July  9,  1964,  in  which 
he  asks  the  pertinent  question:  "But 
how  mtiny  more  young  men  must  walk 
unprotected  Into  this  police  state  before 
there  Is  a  massive  assertion  of  Federal 
power?" 


[Prom  the  New  York  Port,  July  9,  19«4] 

Thi  Long  Hoitks 

(By  JameB  A.  Wechsler) 

Now  It  U  2^^  weeks  since  a  phone  call  tram 
clvU  lights  headquarters  In  Atlanta  awak- 
ened Robert  and  Carolyn  Ooodman  shortly 
after  2  ajn.  to  tell  them  that  their  20-year- 
old  son  Andrew  was  missing  on  the  Missis- 
sippi front. 

In  the  spMiclous.  tasteful  living  room  of 
their  comfortable  West  86th  Street  apart- 
ment, a  visitor  feels  a  sense  of  unreality 
about  all  the  ensuing  horror  and  suspense. 
Presumably  It  was  In  this  room  that  Andy 
Goodman  sweated  out  his  decision  with  his 
parents  and  his  older  brother. 

Then,  one  day,  he  said  goodby  and  headed 
for  the  training  program  at  Oxford.  Ohio, 
and  the  next  word  was  that  he  was  In  the 
first  wave  heading  for  Mississippi;  almost 
Immediately  thereafter  came  the  news  that 
he  was  one  of  the  first  three  casualties — 
kidnaped,  one  still  hopes,  but  perhaps 
brutally  slain  soon  after  his  release  from 
a  Mississippi  jail. 

With  each  day's  passage,  hope  dwindles 
hut  It  does  not  perish.  Intermittently  one 
or  both  of  the  tormented  parents  journey  to 
Washington,  where  there  Is  conscientious, 
concerned  re6p>onse  accompanied  by  the 
bleak  statement  that  no  significant  clues 
have  been  uncovered. 

And  the  nightmare  goes  on. 

Robert  and  Caroyln  Goodman  talked  last 
nlpht  In  controlled,  measured  tones  about 
this  fortnight  that  must  already  seem  a  dec- 
ade. They  are  a  warm,  communicative 
couple  In  their  middle  years;  their  outward 
composure — pwrhaps  one  should  say  dig- 
nity— Is  remarkable  and  heartbreaking;  the 
tenacity  of  their  will  to  believe  that  Andy 
is  alive  and  that  every  effort  must  be  dedi- 
cated to  making  certain  that  the  search  Is 
not  abandoned  has  seemingly  sustained 
them.  Yet  the  uncertainty  renders  their 
predicament  most  appalling,  for  they  are  ob- 
viously asking  themselves:  If  he  is  alive, 
what  Is  happening  to  him?  One  almost 
dreads  that  the  phone  will  ring  during  the 
conversation. 

Since  Andy  was  under  21,  his  parents 
were  required  to  sign  a  waiver  permitting 
him  to  enlist  in  the  Mississippi  battalion. 
The  realization  that  they  might  have  pro- 
hibited the  expedition  cannot  leave  them; 
hut  neither  do  they  offer  apologia  or  lamen- 
tation. They  are  convinced  that  his  de- 
cision was  rational  and  deliberate,  and 
wholly  consistent  with  his  character. 

"Andy  has  always,  as  far  back  as  I  can 
remember,  been  a  boy  who  was  concerned 
about  people  getting  a  dirty  deal,"  Carolyn 
Goodman  was  saying. 

"He'd  be  the  first  to  yell — whether  it  was 
some  question  Involving  his  brothers  or 
some  bigger  thing  going  on  In  the  world — 
'That's  not  fair.' 

"He's  the  kind  of  boy  who  always  wanted 
to  be  a  part  of  things;  he  felt  you  had  to 
live  It  out.  not  Just  talk  about  It." 

Then.  In  words  which  offered  a  glimpse  of 
the  inner  anguish  of  these  Interminable 
days,  Robert  Ooodman.  a  gentle,  soft- 
spoken  man.  remarked: 

"Andy  was  acting  out  many  things  he  had 
heard  around  his  home  for  a  long  time — 
these  are  things  we  have  believed  in  for 
a  long  time." 

The  visitor  found  himself  unable  to  ask 
the  question  that  may  occur  to  the  reader: 
Would  they  sign  the  waiver  If  they  had  the 
chance  again? 

Both  father  and  mother  did  say  they  had 
fully  explored  the  dangers  In  many  long 
conversations  with  Andy;  there  were  no  Illu- 
sions about  the  hazards  of  the  voyage.    Tet 


one  also  sensed  that  they  hardly  vlstiallsed 
so  sudden,  stunning  a  blow;  like  most  civil- 
ized people,  they  underestimated  MlsslsslppL 

The  Ooodmans  were  In  President  Johnson's 
office  When  J.  Edgar  Hoover  telephoned  the 
news  that  the  burned -out  car  of  the  tliree 
volunteers  had  been  found.  When  they  flew 
back  to  New  York,  a  call  from  the  President 
awaited  them;  he  wanted  to  offer  the  slender 
reassurance  that  nothing  found  in  the  car 
Indicated  that  fatal  violence  had  been  com- 
mitted. They  are  appreciative  of  the  con- 
tinuing concern  manifested  by  the  White 
House;  they  have  found  the  doors  at  the 
Justice  Department  wide  open. 

"All  that  matters  now.  the  only  thing  we 
care  about.  Is  that  the  search  go  on  until  we 
find  him,"  says  Carolyn  Ooodman. 

One  leaves  their  apartment — this  quiet 
refuge  of  middle-class  serenity — with  min- 
gled sadness  and  anger.  How  many  more 
homes  must  be  subjected  to  comparable 
tragedy  before  the  U.S.  Government  fully 
confronts  the  reality  of  Mississippi — a  State 
where  the  rule  of  lawlessness  prevails  and 
where  hundreds  of  other  dedicated,  decent 
yoimg  men  and  women  are  risking  their 
lives?  How  long  can  the  sheriff  of  Neshoba 
County  withhold  the  knowledge  he  must 
possess  about  the  events  preceding  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  three?  How  long  will  the 
Federal  Government  appear  Impotent  In  the 
face  of  this  clear  and  present  challenge? 
win  Andy  Goodman  and  his  missing  mates 
be  forgotten  as  new  atrocltes  occur?  WTiy 
Is  J.  Edgar  Hoover  writing  essays  for  the 
Hearst  papers  on  the  "perils"  of  coexistence 
when  he  should  be  preoccupied  with  the 
confrontation  with  Mississippi? 

There  are  a  thousand  unanswered  ques- 
tions; there  are  few  good  answers.  We  knew 
It  would  be  a  long,  rough  summer.  But  how 
many  more  young  men  must  walk  unpro- 
tected Into  this  police  state  before  there  Is 
a  massive  assertion  of  Federal  power? 


Commendation  of  En; eae  T.  Kinnaly,  Ad- 
ministratiTe  Assistant  to  the  Speaker 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACHTTSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22,  1964 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Eugene  T. 
Kinnaly,  affectionately  known  as  CJene  to 
a  vast  number  of  friends  among  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs,  is 
now  completing  his  46th  year  of  service 
as  a  congressional  secretary.  For  36 
of  these  46  years,  he  has  been  the  right- 
hand  man  of  Representative  John  W. 
McCoRMACK,  of  Massachusetts.  Since 
Mr.  McCoRMAcac's  election  as  Speaker,  In 
the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress,  he 
has  served  as  administrative  assistant  to 
the  Speaker. 

Gene's  loyalty  and  devotion  to  his 
chief  have  been  outstanding ;  but  equally 
outstanding  has  been  his  constant  atti- 
tude of  courtesy  and  helpfulness  to  ev- 
eryone with  whom  he  has  come  In  con- 
tact. Through  these  many  years.  Gene 
has  been  one  of  the  best  liked  men  in 
congressional  staff  service,  and  many 
Members  of  Congress  have  learned  to  de- 
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pend  upon  him  for  detailed,  accurate  In- 
formation and  for  wise  advice. 

A  year  ago,  in  recognition  of  Gene's 
45tti  anniversary  as  a  congressional  sec- 
retary, the  Honorable  Barratt  O'Hara  of 
Illinois  paid  this  eloquent  and  memorable 
tribute  to  his  character : 

Tlxe  wealth  that  man  accumulates  Is  not 
In  the  gold  that  Is  mined  from  the  earth, 
but  In  the  gold  that  Is  In  the  friendships  en- 
gendered by  his  words  of  gentleness  and  sym- 
pathetic understanding,  his  deeds  of  help- 
fulness, his  spirit  of  humility  and  humane- 
ness. By  this  measure  Gene  Kinnaly  is  one 
of  the  richest  men  on  Capitol  Hill.     - 

No  better  summation  of  Gene  Kin- 
naly's  character  and  achievements  could 
be  made  than  this. 

Gene  has  today  a  proud  record  to  look 
back  upon — a  record  of  devoted  service 
to  his  chief.  Speaker  McCormack.  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
country.  He  has  won  a  host  of  faithful 
friends,  of  whom  I  am  proud  to  count 
myself  one.  May  he  long  continue  to 
serve  his  country  in  the  post  which  he 
has  filled  with  such  distinction. 


Why  Hu^e  Speading  Now? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22,  1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
View  of  the  election-year  motivated 
spending  schemes  of  the  administra- 
tion, a  voice  of  sanity  from  the  grass- 
roots level  is  especially  noteworthy,  and 
I  insert  into  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
editorial  from  the  Desplaines  Valley 
News,  Argo,  HI.,  a  community  newspaper 
in  my  district,  which  is  extremely  timely: 
Why  Huge  Spending  Now? 

Current  Government  statistics  Indicate 
that  the  Nation's  economy  Is  on  the  upswing 
despite  the  advent  of  summer  Job  openings 
are  offered  by  the  State  employment  service, 
personal  income  is  repiirted  at  an  all  time 
high,  manufacturing  profits  and  production 
figures  are  climbing 

Gains  were  reported  in  retail  sales  and 
capital  spending.  All  this  indicated  favor- 
able economic  times  Yet.  thousands  of  un- 
needed  dollars  are  being  channeled  into  the 
marlcet  by  Federal  sources. 

Hidden  in  this  upswing  is  the  Federal 
Housing  Authority  report  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  homes  being  repossessed  because  buy- 
ers or  families  were  delinquent  in  paying  off 
their  mortgages  or  purchase  contracts. 

Lending  institutions  report  that  the  num- 
ber of  repossessions  increased  during  the 
past  2  years  In  plain  words,  some  persons 
had  followed  the  Government  trend  and  be- 
gan deficit  financing. 

Many  couples  find  It  rather  difficult  to  re- 
si.st  the  allure  of  obtaining  a  new  $16,000 
to  $18,000  home  for  $300  U)  $500  down  with 
contract  payments  like  rent,  forgetting  that 
It  takes  other  money  for  furnishings,  heating, 
and  maintenance  of  the  building. 

T(x)  often,  the  couple  budgets  both  the 
husband's  and  wife's  salary  for  expenses,  pos- 
sibly buying  a  more  luxurious  home  than 
they  should. 

Then  hubby  gets  ill.  or  the  wife  announces 
a  new  baby  is  on  the  way.  or  the  Job  folds 
up.     That    $75    per    month    for    those    pay- 


ments Isn't  there  any  longer,  so  the  couple 
become  delinquent  and  loae  their  equity  and 
home. 

The  lending  inatltutlon.  looking  over  the 
background  of  stecidy  payments  over  a  period 
of  years,  takes  a  chance  and  allows  the  couple 
to  occupy  the  home  Just  too  long.  So.  it 
too.  gets  Into  trouble,  for  the  state  frowns 
on  the  practice  of  too  many  delinquent  loans. 

Since  the  purchase  of  a  home  Is  no  doubt 
the  largest  bit  of  flnanclng  attempted  by  a 
couple,  this  writer  views  the  situation  of 
home  payment  delinquencies  with  alarm. 

Few  sources  give  the  couple  instructions  or 
methods  on  budgeting  salaries  to  allow  for 
such  emergencies  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  people  inflate  their  desires  when  buying 
that  home,  for  the  Federal  Government  has 
made  the  idea  of  deficit  flnanclng  rather 
popular  at  all  levels. 

Large  subsidies  are  offered  for  not  growing 
crops.  Large  sums  are  offered  foreign  gov. 
ernments  for  various  reasons.  Giant  spend- 
ing bills  are  approved  by  Congress. 

While  an  economy  drive  is  encouraged 
by  the  President,  new  bureaus  employing 
thousands  of  new  personnel  are  formed,  such 
as  that  to  end  poverty. 

Social  workers  that  distribute  Christmas 
or  Thanksgiving  baskets  will  tell  you  that 
persons  that  receive  such  contributions  feel 
rather  Insulted  to  be  publicly  classed  as  pov- 
erty stricken,  even  if  they  are. 

This  writer  was  informed  by  several  re- 
cipients that  they  were  quite  embarrassed 
and  that  their  children  suffered  unduly  from 
the  gibes  of  their  classmates  due  to  the  inci- 
dent and  would  prefer  that  no  more  gift 
baskets  be  given  their  family. 

Making  public  class  distinctions  for  politi- 
cal reasons  may  help  the  administration  get 
reelected  However,  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual family  labeled  poverty  stricken  is 
bound  in  shame,  doing  more  harm  then  good. 

When  the  Federal  Government  seeks  to 
urge  young  dropouts  to  return  for  schooling, 
or  the  unemployed  to  train  for  new  occupa- 
tions. It  should  be  remembered  that  In  some 
cases  the  individual  has  neither  the  ambition 
nor  the  character  to  see  one  period  of  train- 
ing through  its  conclusion,  and  such  persons 
will  remain  among  the  tuiemployed  and 
poverty  stricken  no  matter  what. 

The  aptitude  of  the  trainee  In  any  occu- 
pation or  trade  should  be  considered  Many 
persons  claim  to  repair  TV  sets,  for  example, 
but  few  can  trace  a  circuit  within  the  set 

Computers  have  been  heralded  as  a  new 
field  of  training,  forgetting  the  fact  that  it 
takes  someone  of  rather  high  caliber  of  in- 
tellect to  program  the  device  or  repair  it 
when  it  goes  wrong. 

When  more  Federal  money  is  pumped  into 
a  prosperous  economy,  prices  and  wages 
shoot  up  and  inflation  results.  Many  enjoy 
the  extra  cash,  but  eventually,  as  in  the  case 
of  France  and  England,  the  pot  boils  over 
and  all  persons  suffer. 

The  growing  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  see  that  individuals  Join 
in  with  their  own  deficit  spending  program 
should  be  stopped  before  that  debt  gets  so 
big  that  everyone  will  be  bankrupt,  or  worse, 
as  when  England  and  Prance  went  through 
the  Inflation  period. 

Someone  must  pay,  someone  miast  face  the 
consequences.  Perhaps  it  will  be  you  and  I 
during  our  lifetime,  perhaps  during  the  life- 
time of  our  children. 

Why  not  call  off  the  huge  Federal  spend- 
ing when  "times  are  good,"  If  the  statistics 
are  to  be  believed,  and  bank  those  funds  for 
better  use  for  that  rainy  day  that's  sure  to 
come? 

It  has  often  been  demonstrated  that 
Government  spending  programs  are 
squandering  funds  that  must  be  pro- 
duced by  future  generations,  and  this 
editorial  concisely  and  clearly  brings 
out  this  point. 


Peddliaf  Faltehoodi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NKW    TOEX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21.  1964 

Mr.     FARBSTEIN.     Mr.     Speaker,    I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leafi:ue8  a  timely  article  entitled  "Ped- 
dling Falsehoods,"  appearing  in  the  latest 
issue  of  Prevent  World  War  III.  No.  64. 
simimer  1964.  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  World  War  m, 
Inc.,  a  nonprofit  educational  organiza- 
tion, 24  West  57th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
This   article   deals   with   the  deliberate 
attempts  on  the  part  of  Soviet  and  Arab 
propaganda  to  distort  the  meaning  of  the 
Jordan    River    irrigation    project    now 
nearlng  completion  In  Israel.     It  is  al- 
leged that  this  project  Is  an  aggressive 
move  and  will  harm  the  well-being  of 
the   Arabs.     Only   those   who   want  to 
maintain  tensions  and  conflict  in  the 
Middle   East  can  make   this   ridiculous 
assertion.     The  fact  is  that  this  under- 
taking to  Increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
will  be  a  blessmg  to  the  peaceful  labors 
of  the  peoples  living  in  the  area.    Indeed, 
if   Israel's  neighbors  devoted  their  en- 
ergies to  similar  projects,  the  deserts  In 
the  Middle  East  would  literally  begin  to 
bloom.    Because  the  enemies  of  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  are  trying  to  depict  this 
project  as  some  sinister  plot,  I  think  It  is 
essential  that  all  Americans  know  the 
facts.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  so- 
ciety's article  deserves  to  be  carefully 
read: 

Peddling  Falsehoods 
In  the  No  61  issue  of  Prevent  World  War 
III  we  discussed  the  Jordsin  River  irrigation 
project  which  is  now  near  completion  in 
Israel.  Our  purpose  then  was  to  Inform  our 
readers  of  the  pertinent  facts  relating  to  this 
project  and  to  expose  the  deliberate  false- 
hoods concocted  by  thoee  who  would  like 
to  maintain  tension  and  conflict  in  the  Mid- 
dle East 

In  this  connection,  we  took  special  note 
of  an  article  dealing  with  the  Irrigation  proj- 
ect which  had  appeared  in  the  Soviet  publi- 
cation International  Affairs  (September 
1962).  Though  this  publication  professes 
to  be  scholarly,  it  went  out  of  its  way  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the  irrigation 
project  was  some  sort  of  a  sinister  plot 
against  the  Arab  people.  In  their  desperate 
effort  to  prove  this  allegation,  the  editors 
went  so  far  aa  to  test  out  their  own  version 
of  the  geography  of  the  Middle  East  They 
stated  that  the  Jordan  River  "flows  along  th« 
borders  of  these  countries;  i.e.,  Lebanon,  v- 
Syria,  Jordan,  and  Israel."  We  said  at  that 
time  that  either  the  editors  of  International 
Affairs  were  abysmally  ignorant  of  the  geog- 
raphy of  that  area  "or — and  this  is  more 
likely — they  are  following  the  Kremlin"! 
directive  to  shape  the  facts  to  meet  the  ob- 
jective"; viz.  to  distort  the  truth. 

A  glance  at  a  map  will  show  that  the  Jor-  ,^ 
dan  River  does  not  at  any  place  touch  Leb»- 
non  or  Syria  although  it  rtins  parallel  to  the 
Syrian  border.  But  apparently  the  editor* 
of  International  Affairs  are  perfectly  con- 
tent to  maintain  this  Action  which  they 
have  done  In  a  recent  Issue  (March  1964) ,  re- 
peating the  same  myth  that  the  Jordan 
flows  across  Syria  and  Lebanon.  It  is  pre- 
cisely this  kind  of  objective  information 
which  beclouda  the  Issues  and  prevents  a 


calm,  intelligent  evaluation  of  the  project 
md  its  effect  on  the  neighboring  Ar&b 
States.  Moreover,  It  bolsters  the  position  of 
those  Arab  leaders  who  are  trying  desperately 
to  turn  this  Issue  Into  a  casus  belli. 

The  much  heralded  Arab  sununlt  confer- 
ence m  January  of  this  year  was  convened 
to  defend  the  Arabs  against  this  mythical  ag- 
gression supposedly  resulting  from  the  irri- 
gation project.  In  calling  for  this  meeting. 
President  Nasser  delivered  a  special  address 
at  Port  Said  (I>ecember  24,  1963),  where  he 
said.  "Egypt  Is  ready  to  shoulder  Its  responsi- 
bility. We  will  bring  our  troops  from  Yemen. 
If  we  need  still  more  troops,  we  can  provide 
more.  We  have  arms.  Everything  is  avail- 
able." Here  was  the  keynote  for  the  summit 
conference  and  Indeed,  when  the  Arab  kings 
and  presidents  concluded  their  talks,  they 
adopted,  according  to  the  Baghdad  radio, 
"several  secret  resolutions  •  •  •  to  Insure  the 
safety  of  the  sublime  Arab  interests.  •  •  ••• 
Radio  Cairo  quoted  the  Iraqi  President  as 
stating,  "We  must  speed  up  action."  The  na- 
ture of  these  secret  decisions  remains  to  be 
Been.  However,  the  fact  that  one  of  the  pub- 
licized resolutions  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Arab  mUltary  command  Indicates 
the  direction  which  this  conference  took. 

Now,  why  are  the  Arabs  so  excited  about 
the  Irrigation  project?  They  have  claimed 
that  It  would  seriously  reduce  the  water  level 
of  the  Jordan  River  and,  among  other  things, 
seriously  Interfere  with  the  water  require- 
ments of  the  Kingdom  of  Jordan.  However, 
as  we  have  cited  In  our  previous  article,  this 
allegation  is  completely  without  foundation 
for,  in  effect,  the  Jordan  River  irrigation  proj- 
ect merely  carries  out  Israel's  part  of  the  plan 
proposed  by  Eric  Johnston  In  the  early  1950's. 
It  Is  Instructive  to  note  that  at  that  time  the 
technical  experts  of  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Israel, 
and  sytla  agreed  to  the  Johnston  proposals 
since  they  contemplated  an  equitable  allo- 
cation of  water  resources. 

The  plan  was  turned  down  by  the  very 
same  Arab  spokesmen  who  today  are  wring- 
ing their  hands  and  accusing  Israel  of  threat- 
ening their  countries.  In  this  connection.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  river  Yarmuk 
which  is  an  Important  contributary  to  the 
Jordan  River,  has  already  been  diverted  for 
Irrigation  purposes  by  the  Jordanian  Gov- 
ernment. This  diversion  has  Increased  the 
salinity  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river. 
Yet.  Israel  has  not  complained  although 
It  is  considering  measures  to  minimize  the 
effect  of  this  situation  insofar  as  it  touches 
her  ovra  agricultural   lands. 

Now,  one  might  say,  this  Is  all  very  well 
but  why  does  not  Israel  sit  down  with  her 
Arab  neighbors  to  discuss  their  differences 
before  taking  unilateral  action?  This  Is 
exactly  what  Israel  would  be  happy  to  do 
but  the  Arabs  have  steadfastly  refused 
all  negotiations  with  Israel  on  any  subject 
on  the  grounds  that  the  latter  is  not  a  legiti- 
mate state  and  therefore,  there  is  no  one  to 
parley  with.  The  corollary  of  this  view,  of 
course,  is  that  Israel  must  cea.se  t«  exist. 

Certainly,  this  was  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  the  summit  conference  and  It  has  been 
since  reflected  In  vicious  propaganda.  It  is 
the  kind  of  propaganda  which  one  does  not 
expect  from  states  professing  peaceful  In- 
tentions. TTius.  when  Pope  Paul  VI  paid  a 
vl.slt  to  Jerusalem,  the  Arab  newspaper  Al- 
Jlhad  appealed  to  the  Pope  directly  In  these 
words:  "Your  Holiness:  Before  you  deliver 
yo\ir  message  to  the  world  from  Bethlehem, 
we  hope  that  your  visit  to  the  Holy  Land 
will  have  enabled  you  to  unmask  the  Jewish 
plot  to  divert  the  Jordan  River,  where  Christ 
the  Lord  was  baptized.  This  Imminent 
Israeli  aggression  is  one  against  the  Christian 
Banctitles  which  should  not  be  allowed" 
When  the  Government  of  Israel  appealed  for 
relaxation  of  tensions  in  the  Middle  East 
with  regard  to  the  dispute  over  the  Irrigation 
project.  Radio  Cairo  promptly  retorted:  "If 
Israel  really  wants  a  lessening  of  tension  in 
this  area,  the  Israelis  only  have  to  hurry  and 


leave  this  area"  (Janiiary  6.  1964) .  This  was 
Cairo's  reply  to  the  appeal  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Israel  for  peace. 

One  could  cite  numerous  statements  by 
Arab  leaders  since  the  sxmimit  conference 
calling  for  the  destruction  of  Israel.  Is  it 
really  the  Irrigation  project  which  Is  disturb- 
ing the  Arab  leaders?  This  is  the  Impression 
of  most  people  who  pick  up  their  daily  papers 
and  find  the  Arabs  denouncing  the  project 
as  a  threat  to  their  very  existence.  But  Pres- 
ident Nasser  himself  does  not  think  that  this 
partial  diversion  of  the  Jordan  water  wlU 
dry  up  the  whole  Arab  world.  "In  t&ct,  we 
are  not  concerned  with  the  question  of  water 
projects  or  with  aid,  since  aid  has  been  given 
to  Israel  since  1948"  (President  Nasser,  Feb. 
22,   1964). 

What  really  bothers  Nasser  and  his  hench- 
men is  the  fact  that  Israel  Itself  exists. 
Therefore,  any  measure  taken  by  the  Israelis 
to  Improve  their  economy.  Is  bound  to  be 
bitterly  opposed.  That  is  why  President 
Johnson  was  attacked  by  Arab  propagandists 
when  he  proposed  that  the  United  States  and 
Israel  begin  "discussions  to  cooperate  re- 
search on  using  nuclear  energy  to  turn  salt- 
water into  fresh  water."  Cairo  propaganda 
scorned  this  suggestion.  "Johnson  will  not 
be  able  to  do  so,  no  matter  what  power  and 
weapons  he  has.  The  Arabs  believe  in  their 
rights  and  their  determination  to  retrieve 
them  are  more  powerful  than  all  Johnson's 
weap)ons  and  those  of  the  imperialist  powers 
rotating  In  America's  orbit"  (March  27, 
1964).  This  attack  against  Johnson  was 
concluded  with  these  words:  "America  Is 
playing  with  fire.  It  has  failed  to  heed  the 
lesson  taught  other  Imperialist  powers  as  a 
result  of  their  hostility  against  the  Arabs." 

It  should  be  pointed  out.  however,  that 
President  Johnson's  suggestion  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Jordanian  Irrigation  project. 
Thus,  the  Arab  opposition  to  that  project 
Is  a  pretext  and  nothing  more.  The  seasoned 
Journalist  Patrick  O'Donovan,  writing  for 
the  London  Observer  (Jan.  26,  1964)  de- 
clared: "The  Arabs  are  still  committed  to 
the  extinction  of  Israel  and  this  committal 
is  their  greatest  unifying  factor.  The 
water  dispute  Is  only  the  symptom  of  this 
tension,  but  It  is  a  symptom  that  could 
grow  serious  enough  to  produce  much  dev- 
astation." 

Security-minded  Americans  should  ponder 
these  words  for  they  Imply  that  the  Arab 
opposition  to  the  Irrigation  project  tran- 
scends local  differences  between  Israel  and 
certain  of  her  Arab  neighbors.  For  It  is  a 
fact  that  we  dare  not  Ignore,  that  a  con- 
flict In  the  Middle  East  would  soon  Involve 
the  interests  of  our  own  country.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  United  States  has  only 
one  course  to  take.  I.e.,  to  take  every  con- 
ceivable measure  to  curb  those  who  flout 
the  basic  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
which  call  upon  all  states  to  resolve  their 
differences  through  peaceful  negotiations. 
In  the  meanwhile  It  Is  Important  for  all 
Americans  to  keep  fully  alert  to  the  propa- 
ganda wiles  of  those  who  are  trying  to  con- 
fuse the  issues  through  false  Information  in 
the  hope  of  exacerbating  the  present  ten- 
sions in  the  Middle  East. 


Religion  Shoold  Neyer  be  a  Tool  of  the 
State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NZW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22, 1964 
Mr.    MULTER.    Mr.    Speaker,   much 
has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  state 


control  of  religious  worship  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  short  time  ago  a  study  by  in- 
ternational Jurists  reaffirmed  the  rumors 
that  Jews  are  being  unjustly  persecuted 
because  of  failures  and  corruption  in  the 
Soviet  economy. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  regard  to 
religion  is  to  eliminate  it.  However,  as 
this  article  from  the  July  8.  1964,  Issue 
of  Awake  shows,  reUgions  with  determi- 
nation can  survive  even  under  the  con- 
ditions dictated  by  the  Commulst  mas- 
ters of  Russia : 

The  article  follows : 
Should  the  Christian  Chitrch  Be  a  Tool  or 
THE  State? 

How  far  should  Christian  subjection  to 
the  state  go?     Who  decides  its  limit? 

As  a  lover  of  what  is  right  you  prize  highly 
the  freedom  to  follow  the  dictates  of  your 
conscience.  And  If  you  happen  to  have 
strong  religious  convictions  you  may  value 
your  religious  freedom  even  more  highly. 
However,  the  fact  that  at  present  you  may 
be  enjoying  these  freedoms  does  not  of  Itself 
make  certain  that  you  will  enjoy  them  to- 
morrow. 

Why  not?  Because  today  autocratic  and 
often  godless  governments  are  spreading  and 
are  maUng  ever  more  demands.  In  their 
lust  for  power  they  seek  to  coerce  religious 
organizations  to  compromise  their  principles 
and  to  make  them  subservient  to  the  state. 
Is  a  church  Justified  In  thus  yielding  tor  the 
sake  of  Its  continued  existence? 

That  Christians  have  obligations  both  to 
God  and  to  their  governments  Jesus  made 
clear  when  he  said :  "Pay  back  Caesar's  things 
to  Caesar,  but  God's  things  to  God."  But 
suppose  there  Is  a  clash  between  the  two,  as 
when  Caesar  or  the  state  demands  what  God 
explicitly  claims  for  himself,  or  the  state  de- 
mands that  one  do  what  God  plainly  forbids, 
then  what?  Who  Is  to  determine  just  what 
belongs  to  the  state  and  what  to  God? 
Whom  Is  one  to  obey?  Scripture  and  logic 
would  seem  to  dictate  that  Jehovah  Ood  la 
the  one  to  determine  what  belongs  to  whom. 
This  Is  the  way  the  apostles  understood  It, 
for,  when  faced  with  this  Issue,  they  replied : 
"We  must  obey  God  as  ruler  rather  than 
men." — Mark  12:   17;  Acts  6:  29. 

However,  since  the  time  of  so-called  Con- 
stantlne  the  Great,  professedly  Christian  or- 
ganizations have  yielded  and  given  to  Caesar 
or  the  state  that  which  belongs  only  to  God, 
thereby  becoming  Caesar's  tools.  Perhaps  no 
more  glaring  example  of  this  can  be  found 
today  than  that  of  the  leading  branches  of 
Christendom  residing  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  particular  has  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  become  the  veritable  tool  of  not  only 
a  Caesar  but  an  avowedly  atheistic  Caesar, 
the  godless  Russian  communistic  Govern- 
ment. And  painted  with  the  same  brush  are 
the  satellite  Orthodox  nationalist  churches. 
The  role  all  these  play  Is  well  symbolized  by 
the  Kremlin  with  its  cathedrals  and  for- 
tresses. 

The  fact  Is  that  ever  since  1721,  during 
the  rule  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  has  been  the  abject  tool  of 
the  Russian  Government.  Beginning  with 
that  year.  It  was  the  czar  that  apix}lnted 
from  among  Orthodox  prelates  the  handful 
of  men  that  made  up  the  holy  governing 
synod  of  the  Russian  church,  which  body  re- 
placed the  office  of  patriarch  abolished  by 
Peter  the  Great.  More  than  that,  the  czar 
also  had  a  lay  representative  on  the  synod, 
the  ober-procurator,  and  no  action  of  the 
synod  could  receive  the  czar's  approval  with- 
out the  intermediation  of  this  official.  Peter 
thus  made  doubly  certain  that  the  Russian 
church  would  be  run  according  to  the  czar's 
wishes. 

For  almost  200  years  the  czars  held  this 
viselike  grip  on  the  chiH-ch.  Its  hierarchy 
rolled  in  wealth  and  was  even  more  reaction- 
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ary  at  tlmea  than  were  the  czars.  whUe 
drunkenneaa  and  other  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  prlesta  were  common.  Remem- 
ber Ra«putln.>  A»  a  young  Russian  profes- 
sor of  literature,  himself  a  "believer,"  put  It 
to  a  Life  correspondent:  "In  the  old  days  Or- 
thodoxy fought  every  liberal  movement  In 
Russia,  from  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs 
to  the  democratic  revolutions  of  1905  and 
1917  It  even  excommunicated  Tolstoy,  that 
man  of  Ood"  (September  14.  1959 ».  Ehirlng 
this  time  crass  Ignorance  and  superstition 
were  fostered  and  especially  the  worship  of 
holy  pictures  known  as  "Icons." 

THE     PATRIARCHS    TIKHOM     AND     SERGEI 

Then  came  the  revolution  of  1917.  The 
downfall  of  the  czar  and  the  eetabllshment 
of  the  provisional  government  made  possible 
the  return  of  patriarchal  church  govern- 
ment and  the  election  of  a  patriarch,  Tlkhon. 
But  then  the  Soviets,  who  were  a  minority. 
seized  the  government  and  at  once  took 
drastic  action  against  religion,  secularizing 
marriage,  grabbing  church  property,  and  na- 
tionalizing the  schools. 

The  patriarch  Tlkhon  at  first  condemned 
these  acta  as  "the  work  of  Satan"  and  ex- 
communicated the  perpetrators,  telling  them 
that  for  It  they  would  "suffer  the  fire  of 
Gehenna  in  the  life  to  come";  at  the  same 
time  warning  his  people  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Communists.  When  it  ap- 
peared the  Communists  were  here  to  stay. 
Tlkhon  changed  his  position  from  oppt)sitlon 
to  strict  neutrality,  and  then,  after  having 
been  Imprisoned  for  a  year,  did  an  about- 
face,  acknowledged  his  "errors"  and  pledged 
his  allegiance  and  that  of  his  church  to  the 
Soviet  regime.  Thereby  he  tcKJk  the  first 
step  toward  making  his  church  again  a  tool 
of  the  state. 

Patriarch  Tlkhon.  who  had  been  elected 
In  1917,  Imprisoned  In  1922  and  released  in 
1923,  died  In  1925  and  was  succeeded  by 
Sergei,  but  not  as  a  patriarch,  no  election 
being  possible.  Sergei  storted  out  well,  for 
In  a  letter  to  his  clergy  he  stated,  among 
other  things: 

"One  of  the  results  of  the  Revolution  con- 
sists in  freeing  the  church  from  all  political 
and  national  tasks,  and  we  assuredly  cannot 
surrender  that  advantiige.  •  •  •  We  firmly 
promise  that  to  the  degree  It  depend.^  upon 
our  authority,  we  will  not  henceforth  permit 
the  church  to  find  Itself  involved  in  any  po- 
litical adventure  whatever,  and  will  not  tol- 
erate anyone  to  hide  his  own  pulitlcil  as- 
pirations under  the  church  name   ' 

Truly  a  high-sounding  sU\toment  that  Ser- 
gei did  not  Intend  his  church  to  be  Caesar's 
tool.  But  when  the  state  applied  pressure 
on  the  one  hand  and  made  an  attractive 
offer  on  the  other  hand.  Sergei  did  an  about- 
face.  As  a  result,  a  year  after  writing  that 
bold  letter,  he  Issued  a  declaration  '  In  which 
he  expressed  the  very  opposite  sentiments: 

"Let  us  raise  o\ir  grateful  prayers  to  the 
Lord  who  has  been  so  gracious  to  our  holy 
church.  Let  us  also  express,  in  Ix'half  of  the 
entire  nation,  our  graiituclc  U^  the  Soviet 
Cioverrunent  for  this  attention  to  the  spiritu- 
al welfare  of  the  Orthodox  population.  •  •  • 
We  wish  to  remain  Orthodox  and  at  the  same 
time    to  recognize   the  Soviet  Union  as  our 


'  According  to  the  Encyclopedia  Americana 
(1956),  vol.  23,  p.  222.  "Rasputin"  Is  "from 
the  Russian  word  rasputny.  dissolute,  profli- 
gate, libertine,  licentious:  an  opprobrious 
nickname  conferred  upon  a  notorious  Rus- 
sian monk.  •  •  •"  And  concerning  Ras- 
putin the  Encyclopaedia  Brltannica  (1959), 
vol  18,  p.  988.  states  that  he  was  responsible 
for  the  "wildest  orgies."  which  gained  him 
immense  pKjpularlty  In  high  circles,  that  the 
Holy  Synod  servilely  followed  his  wishes  and 
that  even  the  empress,  the  wife  of  the  Czar. 
came  under  his  Influence. 

'  The  Church  In  Soviet  Russla-^.Spinka.  pp. 
159-162. 


civil  Fatherland  whoee  Joys  and  successes  are 
our  Joys  and  succeaaes.  and  whoee  misfor- 
tunes are  our  misfortunes.  Every  blow  di- 
rected against  the  union  •  •  •  we  acknowl- 
edge as  a  blow  directed  against  us." 

Many  of  the  bUhops  In  exile  as  well  as 
some  within  Russia  protested  this  declara- 
tion whereby  so  obviously  the  church  be- 
came the  tool  of  the  Soviet  Caesar.  Those 
protesting  Inside  Russia  were  gradually  ap- 
prehended by  the  secret  police  and  their 
places  filled  by  bishops  willing  to  cooperate 
With  the  Soviet  regime.  That  Sergei  clearly 
appreciated  the  alternative  that  faced  him 
is  plain  from  the  following  statement  that 
also  appeared  In  that  declaration:  "only  arm- 
chair visionaries  can  suppose  that  such  an 
Immense  community  us  our  Orthodox 
Chorrh,  with  all  Its  organizations,  may 
pesvcefully  exist  In  this  country,  hiding  Itself 
from  the  Government."  But  did  Christ 
promise  his  followers  a  peaceful  existence,  or 
that  they  would  have  tribulation?  (John 
16:  33). 

How  total  this  sellout  to  the  state  was 
can  be  .^een  from  the  fact  that  from  this 
time  on  all  official  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
hLstury  conforms  to  Soviot  p<)licy  An  ex- 
ample of  this  Is  Sergei's  denial,  as  rejjortcd 
in  the  Ru.sslan  press,  of  there  being  any 
religious  persecution  in  Russia:  "In  the 
Soviet  Union  no  religious  persecution  has 
ever  occurred,  nor  does  It  now  exi.st 
Churches  are  not  closed  by  governmental 
order  but  because  of  the  will  of  the  people 
The  rejxjrts  concerning  cruelties  of  the 
agents  of  llie  Soviet  Government  in  relilion 
to  certain  priests  •  •  •  are  lies."  Another 
example  Is  its  zealous  support  of  the  "Stalin 
cult,"  referring  to  him  a.<;  "The  Defender  of 
the  Faithful."  "Our  Common  Fath'^r"  and 
so  forth. 

Shortly  after  Germany  iiu.ided  Hu.soia  in 
June  1941  the  Orthodox  Church  rallied  to 
the  cause  of  the  Sovie*  declannc;:  "The 
Church  of  Christ  blesses  all  Orthodox  who 
are  defending  the  frontiers  of  our  father- 
land." Its  head,  from  then  on  until  he  died 
In  1944.  issued  23  proclamations  urging  his 
pe<:)ple  to  support  the  war.  He  and  other 
church  leaders  collected  large  sums  of 
money  to  help  finance  the  war.  For  all  this 
supjxjrt  Stalin  permitted  the  calling  of  the 
Ru.sslan  Council  or  Sobor.  which  permission 
he  granted  at  a  historic  meeting  of  Stalin. 
Sergei  and  two  other  prelates  and  which 
resulted  in  a  far-reaching  "concordat  "  The 
council,  which  elected  .'Sergei  patrliirch — 
something  he  had  been  in  fact  out  not  In 
name  all  the  time—  wa.s  but  a  rubberstamp 
affair  consisting  of  only  a  handl  ul  of  prelates 
favorable  to  him. 

ALEXEI'.S    Rril  E 

Sergei  Wivs  succeeded  by  Alexc !  under 
whose  rule  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia 
has  continued  as  a  Soviet  t.X)l.  wholeheart- 
edly .supporting  the  war  unlil  its  close  The 
Soviet  regime  still  pas.'=es  on  the  qualifica- 
tions of  every  holder  of  an  office  in  the 
Orthodox  Church,  from  the  patriarch  on 
down  to  the  lowliest  priest;  exceeding  even 
the  demands  of  the  Nazis,  who  concerned 
themselves  with  the  politics  of  only  the 
higher  church  officials  ol  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  Every  church  s-ervtce  still  be- 
gins with  a  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  the 
Presidium  of  the  Comm\inist  Party  of  the 
USSR.  With  the  coming  of  peace  the 
church  has  given  all-out  support  to  Red 
Ru.ssla's  "peace  movement"  in  pulpit  and 
church  press.  In  fact,  the  church  echoes 
the  Soviet  propaganda  line  on  every  major 
international  Issue.  And  the  fiction  of  no 
religious  persecution  i.s  still  dutifully 
mouthed. 

Recent  evidence  that  Russian  orthfxloxy 
Is  a  Soviet  tool  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Times.  October  2.  1963.  under  the  heading. 
"Soviet  Eye  on  Vatican."  It  told  that 
"Orthodox  moves  for  reconciliation  with 
Rome  parallel  political  line.     The  Orthodox 


church's  offer  to  enter  Into  a  dialog  wlUi 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  Is  an  ecclealM. 
tlcal  counterpart  of  Moecow's  recent  'cam- 
paign of  smiles'  aimed  at  rapproachmwit 
with  tiie  West." 

Even  as  the  Soviet  regime  has  expanslonlit 
ambitions,  so  the  patriarch  of  Russia  hM 
ambitions  to  become  leader  among  the  dOEca 
and  more  Eastern  Orthodox  churches  and  to 
have  Moscow  become  the  "third  Rome."  and 
It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  Soviet  regime  to 
support  him  in  these  ambitions  He  bu 
already  coerced  the  Orthodox  heads  in  satel- 
lite  countries  to  look  to  him  Instead  of  to 
the  ecumenical  patriarch  at  Constantinople, 
who  Is  "fl.rBt  among  equals."  Thus  the  Rus- 
sian delegates  to  the  first  Pan-Orthodox 
meeting  at  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  In  1961  tried, 
though  In  vain,  to  have  the  honor  given  the 
ecumenical  patriarch  bypassed  and  to  Inject 
political  peace  appeals,  Soviet  Inspired,  into 
the  resolutions. 

All  the  Eastern  Orthodox  churches,  except 
the  Greek,  met  again  In  1963  at  the  same 
place.  In  reporting  on  that  meeting  a  preu 
report  stated:  "The  most  serious  rift  in 
Orthodoxy  divides  the  Russian  and  Eastern 
European  churches  from  the  other  Ortho- 
dox churches.  The  Russian  church  appean 
to  wish  to  restore  the  position  of  preemin- 
ence It  enjoyed  In  the  days  of  the  czars. " 
The  report  also  stated  that  the  real  prob- 
lem of  the  Middle  East  churches,  small  but 
ancient.  Is  their  penetration  by  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church— New  York  Times,  Sep- 
tember 27.  29.  1963 

Most  fittingly,  therefore.  Matthew  Splnka. 
an  authority  on  Russian  church  affairs, 
wrote: 

"The  present  Patriarch  Alexel  hiis  volun- 
tarily continued  the  policy  of  cooperation 
with  the  state.  He  has  deliberately  made 
his  church  the  tool  of  the  government.  This 
is  particularly  evident  from  his  service  ren- 
dered to  the  state  In  the  expansion  of  lU 
political  power  Into  satellite  Orthodox  coun- 
tries. It  has  become  the  significant  and 
conspicuous  feature  of  his  term  In  office." 
The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  Is  Indeed 
the  tixjl  of  the  g-xlless  Communist  Soviet 
regime  True.  Its  former  heads.  Tlkhon  and 
Sergei,  at  first  struggled  against  having  their 
church  play  this  role,  but  In  the  end  each 
did  an  about-face  because  of  pressures  and 
inducements.  What  good  Is  a  professedly 
Christian  organization  when  It  becomes  a 
tool  of  Caesar,  and  a  godless  Caesar  at  that, 
one  whose  goals  are  world  conquest  and  the 
wiping  out  of  all  religion?  God  and  Christ 
can  use  only  thcxse  bearing  right  fruiU.— 
Matthew  21:  43;  John  15:  2,  6. 

wrrNES-sES  in  ri'SSIa  no  state  tools 
According  to  reports,  the  leading.  Pro- 
testant organizations  in  Russia  follow  the 
same  course  of  cooperation  with  the  commu- 
nistic Soviet  regime  that  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Church  does,  even  as  do  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches  They  have  the  benefit  of 
being  registered  by  the  government  in  re- 
turn for  repeating  Soviet  propaganda,  such 
as  that  there  is  no  religious  persecution  In 
Russia  and  that  the  Soviet  regime  is  sincerely 
advocating  world  peace.  Evidently  all  these 
agree  with  the  former  Orthodox  patriarch 
Sergei  that  only  armchair  visionaries  woiild 
try  to  carry  on  In  Russia  wlUiout  coming  to 
terms  with  the  Soviet  regime.  But  there  are 
exceptions  that  are  proving  that  even  In 
godless  communistic  Russia  sincere  worship 
can  be  carried  on.  In  particular  h»Te 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  there  demonstrated  that 
a  religious  community  can  carry  on  without 
becoming  a  Soviet  Caesar's  tool,  and  th«y 
have  done  so  by  going  "underground." 

Even  as  Jehovah's  Witnesses  refused  to 
compromise  or  come  to  terms  with  Hitler, 
the  godless  Nazi  Caesar,  so  they  have  re- 
fused to  come  to  terms  with  Stalin  MX* 
Khrushchev,  the  godless  commimlatlc  Cae- 
sars While  they  have  had  to  suffer  much 
for  taking  this  course  and  have  had  to  c»n7 


on  underground,  they  have  kept  a  clear  con- 
Klence  and  can  hope  to  be  rewarded  by  their 
Ood  Jehovah  In  his  due  time  As  Jesus  fore- 
told "ShaU  not  Ood  cause  Justice  to  be 
done  for  Hla  chosen  ones  who  cry  out  to  Him 
dav  and  night,  even  though  He  is  long-sufler- 
ina  toward  them?  I  tell  you.  He  will  cause 
lustlce  to  be  done  to  them  speedily.  Never- 
theless, when  the  Son  of  Man  arrives,  will 
He  really  find  the  faith  on  the  earth?'  — 
Luke  18:  7.  8;  see  also  John  16:   17-19. 

What  Is  more,  even  at  the  present  time 
their  course  of  action  has  not  been  without 
rewards  as  can  be  seen  from  what  Walter 
Kolarz  sa>-s  about  them  In  his  book  "Religion 
in  the  Soviet  Union."  While  obviously  not 
impressed  with  the  beliefs  of  Jehovah's  Wit- 
nesses he  does  accurately  tell  how  they  were 
able  to  breach  the  Iron  Curtain,  by  Russian 
prisoners  In  German  concentration  camps 
becoming  converted  by  Witnesses  also  in 
these  camps  and  by  Russia's  taking  over 
lands  in  which  there  were  Witnesses.  In  re- 
gard to  their  activities  and  persecutions  he 
has.   among   other    things,    the    following   to 

sav 

•  In  1957.  the  Soviet  authorities  started  a 
nationwide  campaign  against  the  Witnesses. 
The  body  primarily  In  charge  of  It  was  the 
Committee  for  State  Security,  the  notorious 
KGB.  the  successor  of  the  MVD  which  car- 
ried out  the  antl-Jehovlst  operations  in  the 
forties  •  •  •  Specifically,  political  charges 
against  the  Wltnesaea  concerned  their  re- 
fusal to  participate  In  elections  or  serve  in 
the  army  •  •  •  and  their  boycott  of  the  ap- 
peals of  the  World  Peace  Council.  They  as- 
sert that  no  International  body  In  the  world 
could  prevent  war  nor  bring  universal  peace 
against  God's  will,  and  so  the  peace  move- 
ment Is  a  wicked  thing. 

"Truth  and  fiction  are  closely  Intermingled 
In  the  Soviet  accusations,  but  one  Is  out- 
standingly ludlcrotis;  namely,  that  Jehovlsts 
were  racialists  who  accepted  the  Nazi  philos- 
ophy of  a  master  race.  •  •  •  In  fact,  far 
from  being  racialists,  the  Witnesses  are 
more  Internationally  minded  than  the  Com- 
munists for  they  do  not  recognize  any  nat- 
ural and  racial  barriers  among  themselves. 
They  consider  themselves  part  of  'Jehovah's 
Nation  of  Worshipers'  to  which  their  un- 
divided loyalty  belongs.  •  •  •  Only  the  fu- 
ture will  show  whether  Khrushchev  has  been 
more  successful  In  fighting  the  Jehovlst 
danger  than  were  either  Hitler  or  Stalin." 

What  a  contrast  the  course  of  Jehovah's 
Witnesses  In  Russia  presents  to  that  taken 
by  the  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
major  Protestant  churches,  such  as  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Baptists.  If  the  ftw 
thousands  of  Jehovah's  Witnesses  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  all  this,  what  could  these 
others  have  accomplished  with  their  many 
millions  If  their  leaders  had  taken  a  fearless, 
uncompromising  and  Integrity-keeping  stand 
and  kept  separate  from  this  system  of  things. 
if  they  had  refused  to  yield  to  Caesar's  de- 
mands to  give  him  what  belongs  to  God  alone. 
If  they  had  refused  to  become  tools  of  the 
g'Klless  Soviet  Caesar? 

According  to  the  Word  of  God.  all  religious 
organizations  that  thvis  became  political 
u>ols.  as  were  the  religions  of  ancient  Baby- 
lon, are  a  part  of  "Babylon  the  Great."  the 
world  empire  of  false  religion.  More  than 
that.  God's  Word  at  Revelation  17:  15-18 
shows  that  all  such  religious  organizations. 
as  part  of  Babylon  the  Great,  will  perish  at 
the  hands  of  the  very  Caesars  with  whom 
they  consort. 

Hivs  your  church  compromised  Its  prin- 
ciples for  the  sake  of  popularity,  convenience 
or  to  avoid  persecution?  Has  It  come  to  terms 
with  Caesar  at  the  cost  of  falling  to  pay  back 
to  God  what  belongs  to  God?  If  so.  then  It 
is  part  of  Babylon  the  Great  and  the  call 
al.so  applies  to  you:  "Get  out  of  her.  my 
people.  If  you  do  not  want  to  share  with  her 
in  her  sins,  and  If  you  do  not  want  to  re- 
ceive part  of  her  plagues"  (Revelation  18:  4). 
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Strengthen  America's  Heritage 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23. 1964 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Mr.  George  F.  Miller,  Scout  executive 
and  secretary  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Council.  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  spoke  In  Phoenix  on  July  4  at  the 
"ring  the  bells  for  freedom"  celebration. 
It  is  my  pleasure  to  Insert  Mr.  Miller's 
fine  speech,  "Strengthen  America's  Her- 
itage," in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
all  to  read : 

Strengthen  America's  Heritage 
(By  George  P.  Miller) 
In  Just  2  weeks.  I  will  be  In  attendance  at 
the  national  Jamboree  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa.  Once  again, 
50,000  Scouts  and  leaders  from  across  Amer- 
ica will  gather  to  strengthen  America's  heri- 
tage. On  July  18.  campflres  wUl  burn 
across  America  In  Scout  camps  to  keep  the 
fires  of  citizenship  burning.  The  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  has  always  stood  for  patriotism 
and  citizenship,  built  on  the  principle  of  par- 
ticipation and  service  to  others.  Many  of 
you  will  be  able  to  provide  leadership  and 
resources  necessary  to  extend  this  vital  pro- 
gram. 

America  Is  a  spiritual  Ideal.  Out  of  the 
hardship,  privation  and  struggle  of  men,  out 
of  the  finest  Ideals  of  their  souls  and  pray- 
ers of  the  world,  God  furnished  an  Inspira- 
tion, gathered  a  people  and  made  them  a 
Nation  founded  on  kindliness,  endowed  It 
with  a  great  mission  and  called  it  America. 
American  principles  are  not  Inherited  and 
those  privileges  which  we  so  dearly  love  as 
Americans  are  never  completely  achieved. 
They  mvist  be  won  and  rewon  every  day  In 
the  heart  and  actions  of  the  Individual. 
Some  of  us  have  taken  the  American  way 

for  granted. 

We  thought  our  fathers  handed  it  down 
to  us  compete  and  final.  We  thought  the 
American  way  needed  no  defense.  We  are 
finding  out  that  It  not  only  needs  defense, 
but  that  the  American  way  needs  an  of- 
fensive campaign. 

Most  of  us  are  willing  to  die  for  America. 
We  must  also  be  willing  to  live  for  It  and 
fight  for  its  principles. 

Freedom  Is  somewhat  like  the  air  we 
breathe.  We  will  never  miss  It  until  It  U 
Uken  away  from  us.  Throughout  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  man  has  fought  to  retain 
or   regain    his    freedom. 

Today,  we  observe  the  188th  aimlversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Why 
and  how  It  was  enacted  Is  well  known.  It 
Is  a  document  that  will  bear  constant  read- 
ing and  study  to  make  certain  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  original  I>eclaratlon  of  In- 
dependence are  preserved  In  this  20th  cen- 
tury. 

Independence  means  respect  for  the  In- 
dividual. 

Independence  means  free  enterprise,  with- 
out unnecessary  Government  controls. 

Independence  means  social  progress  with- 
out socialism. 

Independence  means  national  security 
without  appeasement  and  capitulation  to 
communism. 

Independence  means  the  acceptance  of 
responsibility  as  a  citizen.  An  understand- 
ing that  for  every  privilege,  there  iJ  a  cor- 
responding duty. 

Independence  means  that  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice for  all  protecte  the  innocent  as  weU  as 
the   accused.    It  is  not  a  license   for   the 


guilty  to  evade  Justice  by  clever  legal  manip- 
ulation. 

Indep>endence    means   that   taxes   are   Im- 

{>osed  by  representation,  not  by  bureaucracy. 

Independence  means  that  when  we  pledge 

allegiance   to  our  country,  we  are   pledging 

to  be  true  to  ourselves. 

There  are  those  In  America  who  have 
placed  self-indulgence  and  pleasure  before 
duty.  We  need  a  reawakening  of  i>atrlotlsm 
that  challenges  our  citizens  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  for  freedom. 

We  are  an  Idealistic  nation;  a  nation  ruled 
by  laws,  not  by  men.  Yet,  surely,  by  now, 
we  have  learned  that  we  cannot  legislate 
goodness.  Nor  can  we  decree  by  law  the 
spirit  of  citizenship  In  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Our  citizenship  Is  an  Ideal,  a  process,  a 
method     It  is.  In  fact,  a  way  of  life. 

There  Is  a  song  in  our  hearts  today  about 
our  America.  It  Is  "AmeMca  the  Beautiful," 
"The  Star-spangled  Banner,"  "My  Home 
Town,"  and  "The  Street  Where  I  Live"  with 
"Dear  Hearts  and  Gentle  People." 

America  Is  Valley  Forge.  Belleau  Wood. 
Bastogne.  Guadalcanal,  Pusan,  Korea.  These 
are  proud  names  In  our  Nation's  history. 
Challenge,  not  compromise;  victory,  not  de- 
feat. 


We  need  faith  In  America,  her  people,  and 
her  institutions.  We  need  to  realize  that 
what  each  one  of  us  do  In  our  own  little 
niche  is  Important.  Edmund  Burke  warned 
tis  nearly  200  years  ago,  "The  only  thing  nec- 
essary for  the  triumph  of  evil  Is  for  good  men 
to  do  nothing." 

We  need  an  uprising  to  demand  morality 
In  public  office.  We  need  a  reawakening  of 
respect  for  law  and  order.  We  need  to  reaf- 
firm our  determination — the  God-lnsplred 
determination  to  protect  our  freedoms  and 
safeguard  our  American  heritage  at  all  costs. 
Only  then  will  we  have  preserved  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  Just  12  short  years,  we  will  observe  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  this  observation: 
"Can  It  happen  here?" 

"From  bondage  to  spiritual  faith — from  spir- 
itual faith  to  courage. 

Prom   coursige   to   liberty — from   liberty   to 
abundance. 

From  abundance  to  selfishness — from  self- 
ishness to  complacency. 

From  complacency  to  ajxathy — from  apathy 
to  dej>endency. 

From  dependency  back  Into  bondage. 

This  cycle  Is  not  Inevitable — It  depends  on 
each  of  us." 


New  Bedford  Institute  of  Technology 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    ICASSACHtTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1964 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  higher 
education,  like  most  other  aspects  of  life 
in  the  United  States.  Is  constantly  devel- 
oping and  changing.  In  my  district,  in 
New  Bedford,  Mass..  this  fact  was 
brought  home  drsanatically  to  the  audi- 
ence of  the  last  commencement  of  the 
New  Bedford  Institute  of  Technology. 

This  school,  which  had  served  the  area 
for  nearly  seven  decades,  with  great 
credit,  was  merged  July  1  with  Bradford 
Durfee  College.  In  our  neighboring  city 
of  Fall  River,  to  form  the  new  Southeast- 
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em  Massachusetts  Technological  Insti- 
tute. 

The  merger  is  symbolic  or  our  dedica- 
tion to  progress  in  southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts. And.  while  we  welcome  the 
new  arrangement  for  Its  practicality  and 
its  promised  enrichment  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  we  feel  the  passing  of  the 
old  order  should  be  noted  and  that  trib- 
ute should  be  paid  its  many  contributions 
to  the  young  people  and  the  communities 
it  has  gerved  over  the  years. 

The  final  commencement  address  was 
delivered  by  President  John  W.  Lederle, 
of  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  Dr. 
Lederle  took  the  occasion  to  stress  the 
importance  of  continuing  growth  on  the 
part  of  our  State  schools;  his  remarks  on 
the  past  patterns  of  education  and  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  are  appli- 
cable to  schools  throughout  our  country. 
Vital  to  all  of  us  Is  the  stress  he  places 
on  the  future  responsibilities  in  this  field. 

I  include  a  letter,  first  published  In  the 
Massachusetts  Teacher,  by  Walter  Smle- 
tana.  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  New  Bedford  Institute  of  Technology. 
This  letter  emphaizes  the  past  role  of  the 
Institute,  and  yet,  looks  forward  to  the 
future  confidently. 

I  am  proud  to  join  the  citizens  of  New 
Bedford,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  in  marking  the  passing  of 
the  New  Bedford  Institute  of  Tech- 
xK>ioe7. 

I  Prom  the  MaBsachusettB  Teacher.  May  1964) 
Nrw  BroroRD  Tech 
Commencement  exercises  at  New  Bedford 
ijMtitute  of  Technology.  May  31,  will  end 
one  era  of  continuous  progresa  In  higher 
education  and  herald  a  new  one  In  the  Com- 
monwealth's expansion  of  educational  op- 
portunltlea.  Under  pending  State  legislation 
the  institute  will  merge  with  Bradford- 
DuTtee  College  of  Pall  River,  to  form  the 
new  Southeastern  Massachusetts  Technologi- 
cal Institute  scheduled  to  open  on  a  700-acre 
campus  in  Dartmouth.  Paul  Rudolph,  head 
of  the  department  of  architecture  at  Yale, 
designed  the  buildings  and  campus  of  the 
new  echool. 

Since  Its  founding  In  18S6  as  a  textile 
■ehool.  the  New  Bedford  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology has  constantly  upgraded  and  mod- 
ernized its  currlculiMM  to  be  attuned  with 
the  needs  of  the  times.  Under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Its  president.  Dr.  John  E.  Foster, 
the  coeducational  Institute  continued  Its 
Internationally  recognized  textile  program 
and  developed  departments  of  mechanical. 
Chemical  and  electrical  engineering,  pure 
mathematics,  fashion  and  design,  and  busi- 
ness administration.  Emphsisis  on  the  arts 
and  social  sciences  was  Increased  The  in- 
stitute established  a  graduate  school,  re- 
search foundation,  and  a  computrr  center. 
It  received  accreditation  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  and  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women. 

The  Institute's  history  has  been  one  of 
partnership  In  progress  with  the  region  It 
services  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  In  addi- 
tion to  Its  regular  degree  programs  It  con- 
ducts an  evening  school,  summer  school,  and 
specialized  programs  to  fill  regional  educa- 
tional needs. 

It  conducts  research  for  private  Industry 
and  the  Federal  Government.  Students  have 
matriculated  from:  Bolivia,  Brazil.  Canada. 
Chile,  Ecuador.  Formosa,  Prance,  Greece, 
Haiti,  India.  Iraq.  Korea,  Mexico,  Pakistan, 
the  Philippines,  Portugal,  Salvador,  and 
Turkey. 

Advancing  technology  and  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenge have  greatly  increased  the  importance 


of  technical  InsUtutes  In  the  United  States. 
Congress  provided  specific  aid  for  them  in 
the  Higher  Educational  Facilities  Act  of  1963. 
After  seven  decades  of  continuous  growth. 
New  Bedford  Institute  of  Technology  looks 
ahead  to  another  lifetime  of  contribution  to 
technical  education.  In  Its  transition  to 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  Technological 
Institute  it  will  pass  on  a  heritage  of  progres- 
sive  change   and   quality   education. 

WALTiai    SMIETANA, 

ChaiTman.  Board  of  Trustees. 


"American    Higher    Eddcation:   The    Three 
Revolutions" — Speech  Delivered  by  Presi- 
dent John  W.  Lederle  of  the  Unu-ersitt 
OF  Massachusetts  at  the  Commencement 
Exerclses  or  the  New  Bedford  Institute 
OF  Technology.  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  and  I  am 
grateful  to  President  Poster  for  inviting  me 
to    Join    in    these   commencement    exercises. 
As  president  of  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts— our  State   university,  I  am  especially 
pleased  Ui  be  here  at  the  New  Bedford  Insti- 
tute   of    Technology    because    this    occasion 
gives  our  two  Institutions  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate   that  we   are  partners  and   not 
competitors  in  this  vital  work  of  education. 
Before   beginning  to   prepare   my   remarks 
for  this  commencement  program,  I  did  some 
reading  about  the  history  and  objectives  of 
New  Bedford   Institute.     I   found   that    the 
institute  was  chartered  in  1895,  only  32  years 
after  the  founding  of  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachufletts,  then  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College.    Both  institutlona  began  with 
a  fairly  specialized  objective — yours,  to  pro- 
duce persons   trained   in  textile   technology; 
ours,  to  give  sclenUflc  training  in  agriculture 
and  related  fielAs. 

Whan  you  take  yotir  college  catalog  and 
read  about  these  beginnings,  it  all  sounds 
tame  enough — and  yet  when  I  think  about 
the  development  of  education  In  thU  country 
over  the  past  century  or  so.  and  as  I  look  at 
the  graduating  classes  both  here  and  at  the 
State  university,  and  at  the  kinds  of  degrees 
that  are  awarded.  I  am  struck  by  the  thought 
that  something  like  a  fast  revolution  must 
have  happened  to  accomplish  all  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  short  space  of  100  years 
or  less. 

What  would  our  educational  system  be  like 
If  this  revolution  had  never  begun?  Well, 
take  this  graduating  class.  First  of  all,  the 
young  ladles  gathered  here  to  receive  their 
degrees  would  have  to  leave.  There  would 
be  little  or  no  opportunity  for  them  to  get  the 
education  entitling  them  to  a  degree  Next, 
the  men  expectantly  waiting  for  the  bachelor 
of  science  In  business  administration,  chem- 
istry, electrical  engineering,  mathematics, 
mechanical  engineering,  or  textile  technology, 
or  almost  any  other  field  would  also  have  to 
leave.  Why?  Because  without  this  revolu- 
tion there  would  be  room  only  for  men  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry  In  the  mld-19th 
century,  when  the  revolution  began,  the  aim 
of  most  colleges  was  limited:  and  efforts  In 
higher  education  were  confined  to  teaching 
Latin  and  Greek  and  very  little  else. 

But  now  that  I've  come  close  to  ellml- 
naUng  this  entire  graduating  class,  let  me 
reassure  you  by  saying  that  thi.s  has  not  been 
a  dream.  Public  higher  educational  oppor- 
tunity Is  a  reality— but  only  because  some 
people  who  were  considered  dreamers  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  decided  that  their  dreams 
must  come  true  for  the  good  of  America. 

All  of  you,  then,  are  the  children  of  this 
revolution.  How  did  it  begin?  It  began  on 
the  farm.  And  as  we  look  back  on  It.  we 
would  have  to  ask:  Where  else  could  It  have 
begun?  Ours  was  an  agrarian  society  In  the 
middle  of  the  late  19th  century,  and  farmers 
and  their  families  accounted  for  mo.st  of  the 
population.  But  It  soon  became  evident  that 
the  farming  we  were  doing  and  the  farmers 
themselves  could  stand  a  little  Improvement. 
How?    By  bringing  more  science  to  the  agri- 


cultural enterprise,  and  by  educating  the 
farmer,  and.  most  important  of  aU,  by  set- 
ting up  public  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing to  which  anybody  could  come,  not  ]\ut 
those  with  the  highest  standing  In  society 
and  the  greatest  wealth. 

I  am  talking,  of  course,  about  the  land- 
grant  Institutions  like  the  University  of 
Massachusetts.  Briefly,  these  schools  were 
established  as  State  agricultural  colleges 
through  the  sale  of  nationally  owned  land 
in  the  West.  The  Income  realized  was  dl- 
vldcd  among  the  existing  States  and  used  to 
set  up  institutions  open  to  all  interested 
students.  This  was  the  practical  beginning 
of  the  revolution — and  the  reason  that  you 
are  gathered  here  today. 

Prom  these  land -grant  Institutions  came 
the  notion  that  there  should  be  other  kinds 
of  schools  of  higher  learning  that  could  be 
set  up  under  tax-supptorted  auspices.  By 
1895,  for  Instance,  the  legislature  had  ap- 
proved the  New  Bedford  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  the  historic  mission  of  your 
school  began  In  earnest. 

But  both  before  and  after  the  passage  of 
the  Land-Grant  Act  of  1862,  a  hue  and  cry 
went  up  among  the  more  precious  Inhab- 
itants of  the  schools  where  the  Ivy  had 
twined  the  longest  The  consensus  was  that 
agricultural  arkd  technical  schools  were 
somehow  beneath  the  dignity  of  true  learn- 
ing. Yet.  the  fact  is  that  they  were  cloeer 
at  that  time  to  what  should  have  been  the 
living  spirit  of  learning  than  were  the  older 
colleges. 

There  Is  a  great  daal  to  the  belief  that  the 
agricultural  and  technical  curriculums  estab- 
lished In  the  late  Mth  century  constituted 
the  fresh  breatii  of  akr  that  was  needed  to 
put  Hfe  Into  bigher  eduoatlon  in  this  coun- 
try. The  great  •urrlciriuaiB  In  science  and 
engineering  tbat  we  take  so  much  for  granted 
today  were  pntctteaity  noneKlstent  In  the 
colleges  of  tbe  older  pevsuasloa. 

But  men  of  vIsIob  saw  that  education  must 
provide  Instruetlon  appropriate  to  the  pro- 
fessions rlslmg  In  or  dominating  a  society. 
And.  most  Important  of  all,  they  knew  that 
In  a  democracy  there  must  be  some  mech- 
anism for  densocratlElng  educational  op- 
portunity— for  what,  after  all.  is  a  democracy 
really  for? 

Today,  we  are  oa  the  high  creet  of  this 
democratization.  And  we're  finding  out 
something  most  Important  and  most  en- 
couraging about  these  public  unlversltleB  and 
technological  InsUtutea.  They,  almost  more 
than  any  other  kind  of  Institution,  have  the 
built-in  cap«kclty  to  adapt  to  the  changing 
needs  of  society. 

That  there  should  be  an  active  partner- 
ship among  our  Massachusetts  Institutions 
of  public  higher  learning  la  Indisputable. 
Our  planning  must  be  such  that  we  can 
maintain  a  wise  diversity  In  order  to  have 
unity  of  purpKjse — to  produce  the  best  pos- 
sible education  In  the  greatest  number  of 
fields  for  the  largest  number  of  students. 

We  are  now.  I  believe,  entering  the  second 
phase  of  the  revolution  I  spoke  of  earlier. 
It  Is  a  more  complicated  phase,  but  the  chal- 
lenge Is  exciting.  First,  now  that  It  has  been 
clearly  established  that  a  society  cannot  sur- 
vive without  the  commitment  of  support  to 
oiir  public  educational  effort,  we  must  move 
vigorously  to  assure  every  qualified  candi- 
date a  chance  to  enter  college.  And  second, 
we  must  establish  the  best  possible  quality 
control  for  our  educational  effort. 

I  do  not  believe,  as  some  do,  that  democ- 
racy is  incompatible  with  excellence.  It  all 
depends  on  what  is  meant  by  excellence. 
The  best  that  one  can  do  with  the  talents 
one  has  Is  excellence  in  my  book.  And  al- 
most our  entire  population  has  the  capacity 
to  do  Just  that  provided  they  have  the  op- 
portunity. For  too  long  we  have  used  » 
slippery  vocabularly  In  our  educaUonal  pbi- 
loeophlea.  and  we  have  often  fallen  down 
simply  because  we  were  tripped  up  by  our 
terminology. 


The  controversy  that  has  raged  over  the 
specialist  versus  the  generallst  has  been,  to 
my  mind,  futile.  All  of  us  simply  must  be 
specialists  In  some  field  If  we  are  to  have  any 
Intellectual  resjiectabllity  whatsoever.  The 
human  being  Is  not  a  computer -run  robot, 
unable  t»  do  anything  except  follow  a  narrow 
pattern  of  behavior.  No  matter  what  we 
specialize  In,  we  will  still  have  Intellectual 
Interests  along  with  those  of  our  special 
competence. 

What  we  need,  to  nourish  these  Interests, 
however,  Is  a  major  new  adjunct  to  the  proc- 
ess of  public  education — a  tremendous  ex- 
pansion of  facilities  for  continuing  educa- 
tion. This  will  be  the  third  phase  of  the 
American  revolution  In  education.  In  this 
phase  we  will  have  fully  developed  adult 
education  facilities  that  will  not  simply  be 
there  "if  anyone  wants  them."  If  my  think- 
ing about  the  importance  of  such  facilities 
Is  at  all  valid,  we  will  have  most  of  the  edu- 
cated populace  attending  these  centers  and 
engaging  In  challenging  educational  experi- 
ences. 

This  is  the  wave  of  the  future — and  you  as 
graduates  of  one  of  the  finest  technical  in- 
stitutes In  the  country  should  be  leaders  in 
the  effort  to  establish  this  kind  of  continuing 
education  program.  The  old  cliches  about 
having  to  keep  up,  of  getting  retreaded  must 
be  replaced  by  a  system  of  education  in 
which  It  Is  expected  that  one  will  keep  up 
We  must.  In  fact,  convert  our  whole  think- 
ing about  leisure  time  to  make  certain  that 
we  do  not  fall  into  what  I  call  the  recrea- 
tional trap.  Too  often  we  hear  a  brand  of 
philosophy  that  says  we  will  be  able  to  have 
more  and  more  fun  in  our  leisure  time  ac- 
tivities. This  is  all  to  the  good,  provided 
we  maintain  our  sense  of  human  dignity  and 
purpose.  To  stay  vital  as  human  beings  we 
must  continue  to  have  Intellectual  stamina — 
and  this  naeans  continuing,  disciplined 
mental  activity. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  better  remedy  to  the 
lethargy  and  apathy  of  many  of  our  citizens 
today  than  the  sustained,  lifelong  commit- 
ment to  systematic  learning,  both  specialized 
and  general.  The  present  danger  of  losing 
a  sense  of  purpoee  long  before  one  achieves 
retirement  age.  and  especlaJly  then,  cotUd  be 
eliminated  by  continued  attendance  at  cen- 
ters for  continuing  adult  education. 

The«e  then  are  the  three  phases  of  the 
revolution  In  our  educational  enterprise.  We 
have  succeeded  In  democratizing  educational 
opportunity  and  modernizing  our  ctirrlcu- 
lums;  we  have  opened  the  gates  to  as  many 
students  as  possible  while  taking  precautions 
to  maintain  quality;  and  we  hope  soon  to 
have  educational  opportunity  proceed 
throughout  the  life  of  man. 

I  do  not  know  If  we  will  succeed  in  phase 
3.  But  I  believe  that  here  Eigaln.  public 
higher  eduoatlon  has  a  ready  capacity  to 
provide  the  means  to  an  important  end.  I 
believe  that  we  can  complete  this  revolution. 
And  I  believe  that  there  are  many  ot  you 
in  this  class  of  graduating  students  who  wlU 
be  among  the  leaders  In  this  effort. 

This  Is,  after  all.  New  Bedford — the  city 
that  Herman  Melville  called  "this  famous 
town"  and  the  "best  place  to  live  In  all  New 
England."  Here  In  the  days  when  Melville 
was  writli^  his  greatest  novel  (Motoy-EMck: 
1851)  whaling  was  one  of  the  city's  chief 
Industries — a  hard  and  challenging  industry 
that  demanded  of  all  who  worked  In  It  the 
strongest  qualities  of  mind  and  body.  And, 
(US  MelvlUe  points  out.  the  whalemen  of  his 
time  deserved  "the  profoundeet  homage,"  for 
it  was  they  who  brought  In  the  whales  and 
the  oil  that  lighted  "all  the  tapers,  lamps. 
and  candles  that  burn  around  the  globe." 
(Moby-Dick.  ch.  24). 

Melville  was  therefore  led  to  assert  that 
no  one  can  "point  out  one  single  peaceful 
Influence,  which  within  the  last  60  yean 
hrts    operated    more    potentially    upon    tlM 


whole  broad  world  •  •  •  than  the  high  and 
mighty  buslneos  ot  Whaling." 

New  Bedford  has  inherited  this  spirit  and 
perpetuates  it.  And  t^irough  this  natlv* 
Amerloan  spirit,  bot2k  here  and  In  town* 
throughout  our  country,  I  would  say  that 
in  t2ie  next  dO  years  nothing  will  "opear&Xs 
more  potentially"  for  every  peaceful  influ- 
ence than  the  serious  and  lndlsi>ensable 
buslneas  of  education. 

I  congratulate  you  all  and  wish  you  the 
best  of  success  in  the  work  you  will  soon  set 
out  to  accomplish. 


I  take  real  pride  in  saluting  the  Min- 
neapolifi  Aquatennial  and  the  many  peo- 
ple who  have  made  it  a  constant  success. 


Minneapolis  Aquatennial  Celebrates  Its 
Silver  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Minne- 
apolis is  currently  celebrating  the  silver 
anniver.^ary  of  the  birth  of  its  world- 
famous  summer  festival,  the  Aquaten- 
nial. 

The  idea  for  a  water  carnival,  whose 
purpose  it  would  be  to  enhance  the  repu- 
tation of  the  City  of  Lakes  as  a  unique 
summer  vacation  spot,  was  bom  in  Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba,  in  1939.  A  group  of 
prominent  Minneapolitans,  among  them 
Tom  Hastings,  Jack  Cornelius,  and  Dave 
Onan.  had  journeyed  there  to  view  a 
Canadian  parade  in  honor  of  visiting 
King  George  VI. 

They  could  think  of  no  reason  why 
their  own  city  should  not  sponsor  an 
annual  summer  festival  of  this  kind. 
Within  a  year,  they  had  pooled  their  en- 
thusiasm and  competence  with  that  of 
others  like  Neil  Messick,  Sr.,  Pat  Carr. 
Dave  Kitchen,  and  Win  Stephens  to  come 
up  with  the  first  Minneapolis  Aquaten- 
nial. 

The  idea  was  an  instant  success,  and 
the  Aquatennial  has  been  going  strong 
ever  since,  attracting  more  and  more 
visitors  every  year.  During  the  war 
years,  the  Aquatennial  switched  its  pur- 
pose from  selling  Minneapolis  to  selling 
war  bonds  and  building  morale,  but  the 
dominant  theme  of  fun,  sports,  and 
laughter  was  not  altered. 

Cowboy  movie  star  and  singer  Gene 
Autry  participated  in  the  first  Aquaten- 
nial, and  he  is  back  this  year  to  help  the 
Aquatennial  celebrate  its  birthday.  He 
is  being  joined  by  other  frequent  Aqua- 
tennial visitors,  including  this  year's  en- 
tertainment master  of  ceremonies,  Bob 
Hope. 

The  Minneapolis  Aquatennial  gets  big- 
ger and  better  every  year,  and  is  a  source 
of  real  pride  for  all  Minneapolitans.  Two 
of  its  founders,  Tom  Hastings  and  Win 
Stephens,  served  as  the  original  presi- 
dent and  commodore  of  the  Aquat^nial. 
In  this  25th  year,  William  O.  Hastings 
takes  over  the  many  responsibilities  of 
the  presidency,  while  O.  D.  Gay  and 
Harold  M.  Atkinson  will  man  the  main- 
sails as  commodores.  And  Miss  Mary 
Margaret  Schultz  is  the  latest  in  a  long 
Une  of  charming  and  beautiful  Aquaten- 
nial queens. 


Election  Day  a  Legal  Holiday 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or    COKWEiCTlCLTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  21,  1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  to  make  the 
day  on  which  we  elect  the  President,  Vice 
President,  or  Members  of  Congress  a  na- 
tional legal  holiday. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  strengthen  our 
countiT's  domestic  and  international 
political  traditions  and  to  respond  to  a 
well-defined,  long-pressing  political 
need. 

Foremost  among  the  attributes  of  a 
democracy  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
choose  their  political  leaders.  Insofar 
as  that  right  is  neglected  or  insuflSciently 
used  by  the  citizens  of  a  nation,  the 
democratic  process  of  that  nation  is  im- 
paired. It  is  an  unfortunate  truth  that 
in  the  United  States,  a  large  percentage 
of  our  citizens  fail  to  cast  their  ballots 
on  election  day.  My  bill  is  designed  to 
remedy  this  deficiency,  and  as  such,  it  is 
intended  to  strengthen  and  perfect  the 
democratic  process  of  this  Nation  by  en- 
couraging greater  participation  on  the 
part  of  the  i>eople. 

The  United  States  has  long  prided  it- 
self on  being  the  world's  foremost  demo- 
cratic Nation,  but  the  voting  record  of 
our  citizens  is  sometimes  embarrassing 
in  the  face  of  our  political  position.  In 
1948,  of  95  million  potential  voters  in 
the  United  States,  only  48,834,000  or  51.5 
percent  voted  in  the  national  election. 
In  1952,  of  the  98  million  persons  of  vot- 
ing age,  only  61,552,000  actually  did 
vote — 62.7  percent  In  1956,  62,027,000 
or  60.4  percent  of  the  103  million  pos- 
sible voters  went  to  the  polls.  And 
though  in  1960  we  recorded  our  greatest 
voting  record,  only  63.3  percent  of 
our  108  million  qualified  voters — 68,- 
382,000 — £ictually  cast  ballots  in  the  na- 
tional election. 

By  contrast,  in  the  democracies  of 
Austria,  Italy,  and  Norway,  90  to  97  per- 
cent of  tho^  qualified  to  vote  do  so, 
while  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
Greece,  Turkey,  Etemnark,  Israel,  Korea, 
Indonesia,  and  Japan,  75  to  89  percent 
of  the  potential  voters  cast  ballots.  It 
is  uncomfortably  apparent  that,  rather 
than  possessing  the  world's  foremost  rec- 
ord In  this  crucial  index  of  a  function- 
ing democracy,  the  United  States  is  con- 
siderably behind  other  democratic  na- 
tions with  respect  to  voter  particlpatioo. 

The  bill  I  propose  would  emphasize  to 
our  citizens  and  to  our  friends  abroad 
the  importance  to  the  democratic  tradi- 
tion of  the  right  to  vote.  It  would  do 
so  by  making  election  day  a  nationally 
observed  legal  holiday.  Independence 
Day,  Memorial  Day.  Veterans  Day — all 
celebrate  events  central  to  our  d«no- 
cratic  heritage.    The  right  to  vote,  the 
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struggle  to  achieve  that  right,  and,  above 
an.  the  importance  of  Its  exercise — these 
too  lie  at  the  heart  of  our  political  tradi- 
tion. They  therefore  deserve  also  to  be 
celebrated  in  a  national  manifestation. 

I  am  confident  that  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  would  help  to  remedy  the  con- 
stantly minimal  voting  record  of  our 
citizenry.  This  it  would  do  by  emphas- 
izing the  right  to  vote  and  by  enabling 
our  citizens  to  exercise  this  right  on  a 
day  specifically  dedicated  to  this  pur- 
pose. Laws  releasing  citizens  from  their 
employment  obligations  on  election  day 
already  exist  in  27  States.  Through  this 
bill  I  would  like  to  extend  such  provi- 
sions to  cover  the  citizens  of  all  the 
States  of  the  Union.  I  am  confident  that 
voter  participation  in  our  national  elec- 
tions would  increase  to  between  80  and 
90  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  in  the 
country. 

This  year,  for  example,  the  potential 
number  of  voters  in  the  country  should 
reach  about  114  million.  On  the  basis  of 
our  voting  record  in  the  past,  only  about 
70  to  72  million  citizens  will  cast  their 
ballots  on  election  day;  were  election  day 
to  be  observed  as  a  national,  legal  holi- 
day, as  provided  in  my  bill,  I  believe  that 
between  90  and  100  million  voters  would 
turn  out  at  the  polls.  I  can  think  of  no 
greater  demonstration  of  the  vitality  of 
American  democracy.  If  we  continue  our 
present  methods.  Instead  of  adopting  a 
uniform  national  law  declaring  election 
day  a  legal  holiday,  we  shall  only  per- 
petuate the  image  of  laxity  in  our  demo- 
cratic system.  For  these  retwons.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  Introduce  the  following  bill: 
[88th  Oong..  2d  acBe] 
H-R.  12013 
In  the  Hoxiae  of  Representatives,  July  22, 
1904;  Mr.  St.  Owo*  Introduced  the  following 
bill,  vhlch  WBB  refwred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judld&rf: 

A  bUl  maUng  the  day  on  which  electors  of 
President  and  Vice  President  and  Members 
Of  Congress  are  elected  a  legal  holiday 
Be  it  enacted  bf  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  No- 
vember In  1964  and  In  each  even-numbered 
year  thCTeafter  shall  be  known  as  Election 
Day,  and  Is  hereby  made  a  legal  public  holi- 
day to  all  Intents  and  purposes  and  In  the 
the  same  manner  as  the  1st  day  of  January, 
the  2ad  day  of  February,  the  SOth  day  of 
May,  the  4th  day  of  Jvily,  the  first  Monday 
Of  September,  the  11th  day  of  November, 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Chrlstmans  Day  are 
now  made  by  law  public  holidays. 


LAWS   AND  RULES  FOR  PTTBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

CODK  or  Laws  or  thi  Untted  Statis 

Tttlm  44,  Sectioi*  181.  Congbkssional 
Record;  ARRAVtaixKirr ,  sttlk.  contmcts. 
AWD  iNDEHs — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congres- 
sioNAL  RccoRB,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Lodex  of  the  Congressional 
Rbcoro  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congreas  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12.  1896,  c.  33.  f  13,  38  Stat.  603  ) 

Tm.K  44.  SBOnoM  182b.  Bamz;  illus- 
trations, MAPS,  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 


grams, or  illustratlonfl  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  RxcoRO  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630.  I  2.  40  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  deUvery  of  the   Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Conamlttee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators.   Representatives,  and   Delegates   Is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  ArTangem.ent  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and   delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  In  7 1^ -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6  V^ -point 
type;  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
docvunents  or  p>aper8  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p  m.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  U 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  Bp»eeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  Dsanuscrlpt  Is  received  but 
wUl  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks.^ll  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  wtU  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addreeaed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  hB»  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 80  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congreas 
the  tune  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  dajra, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  oonuntttee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  U 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time :  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 


of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  dan. 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  commlttoir 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Oon- 
gress  shaU  be  entitled  to  nukke  more  th^n 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shaU  consist  anlv 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shan 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  la 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech. 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b) .  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension frooQ  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  cloaely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Iteas  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  Hoviae 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensians 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  us  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  ot  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Concressiowal  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  ts  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speeoli  dellTered  in  the  eouzse  at  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  at  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings.  shaU  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two- page  rule 
ahaU  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  ef  the  Bouae  or  Senate  shaU  return 
to  the  Maasbw  at  the  req>ectlve  House  any 
matter  subssittod  for  the  OoweEESSioNAL 
Record  which  Is  in  contravention  (rf  this 
paragraph. 

12.  O^ e<«I  Beporfer J.— The  OOclal  Eeport- 
ers  of  each  HotMC  sball  Indicate  om  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  keadlnga  for  aU  matter  to 
be  printed  te  tke  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
stdtabls  niertmf  thereto  at  the  proper  plsc* 
In  the  proceedings. 


Calm  3u\j  in  die  Otlier  America 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or   ASKAJfSAS 

Ijh  the  senate  op  the  united  states 
Thursday.  July  23.  1964 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
fi  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
Lin  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
^entitled  "The  Calm  July  In  the  Other 
'^America."  written  by  Russell  Baker,  and 
published  In  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
33,  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"  The  Calm  July  in  the  Other  America 
(By  Russell  Baker) 
Washincton,  July  22 —What  is  there  to 
•ay  of  the  America  that  1«  not  In  the  head- 
lines thU  barbarous  July?  Very  little  that 
U  new.  and  nothing  that  will  stir  the  pa*- 
■lonB  like  the  overstatement  of  the  political 
campaign,  the  rioting  In  Manhattan  and 
Florida,  the  hatred  in  Mississippi. 

And  yet  It  \b  still  there,  this  other  coun- 
try which  makes  no  headlines.  You  can  go 
out  across  the  continent  all  the  way  to  the 
Paclflc.  and  look  at  it.  and  stand  In  U,  and 
touch  It,  and  be  moved,  awed  and  amused  by 
It.  The  trouble  la  that  there  Is  nothing  to 
report  from  It. 

DEER,   BEEF.    WATER 

Consider  the  Mendocino  coast  of  northern 
California.  It  is  a  place  of  important  things 
not  worth  reporting.  Several  eons  ago  na- 
ture went  wild  and  heaved  the  beaches  high 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  gradually 
turned  them  Into  meadows.  The  serenity 
U  absolute. 

In  the  morning  fog,  deer  prance  In  the 
cemeteries.  Night*  are  chill  and  misty. 
Woolens  are  required.  The  Paclflc  placidly 
eats  at  the  rock.  News  of  the  latest  riot- 
ing In  the  other  Amertca  seepe  In  only 
slowly,  brought  by  San  Franciscans  come  to 
have  their  nerves  wound  down.  It  feels  a 
long  way  to  Mississippi,  but  what  else  is 
there  to  say  of  It? 

Wyoming  presents  the  same  problem 
The  news  from  Wyoming  Is  that  there  Is  no- 
body there.  Or  hardly  anybody.  The  train 
travels  a  hundred  miles  between  human 
faces  across  a  deserted  moonscape  of  boulder 
and  scrub,  snaking  along  cracked  dry  river- 
beds and  vistas  of  ruined  cliffs  crumbling  to 
dust. 

Occasionally  the  train  stops.  Big  men 
with  sunburned  faces  and  big  hats  climb 
aboard.  Their  Immediate  problem  Is  the 
beef  glut.  The  West  Is  suffering  from  a  beef 
explosion  that  has  almost  doubled  the  cat- 
tle population  since  1950.  but  the  great  dull 
problem  that  will  plague  America  loi^  after 
this  summer's  riots  are  forgotten  Is  water. 

COUNTRY   OF   OLD    MEMORIES 

If  there  were  water  the  West  would  inherit 
the  earth,  but  everyone  knows  that,  and 
what  else  U  there  to  say?  It  Is  one  of  those 
tediously  enduring  problems  that  plague 
thU  other  country  and  seldom  engage  the 
attention  of  a  world  ready  to  accept  the 
snarl  of  the  mob  as  the  true  face  of  America. 
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And  Iowa.  Something  Important  should 
be  said  about  Iowa.  But  what  U  there  to 
say?  Iowa  l*  an  emotional  experience.  The 
beautifully  ordered  farms,  the  summer  bil- 
low of  green  corn,  the  floating  haze  of  wlld- 
flov^ers— these  things  evoke  a  hopeless  sense 
of  regret  ior  the  history  that  has  moved 
America  off  the  land  and  Into  the  cities. 

The  towns  of  Iowa,  with  their  tree-lined 
squares  and  upright  homes  and  vegetable 
gardens  In  the  back  yards— these  towns  are 
towns  out  of  the  memories  of  childhood. 

The  mood  U  not  all  sentimentality,  of 
course  In  Chicago  It  may  be  the  beery  con- 
vivallty  of  a  touring  group  of  Milwaukee 
Braves  boosters  pausing  to  rag  a  Polish  bar- 
tender about  the  Inferiority  of  the  Chicago 
Cubs  These  other  Americans  still  care  more 
about  baseball  than  about  Ideology  and 
spend  more  energy  hating  the  other  pitcher 
than  hating  the  man   across  town. 

A    HEALTHY    CASK    OF    NO    NEWS 

They  are  also  predominantly  proud  of 
their  places  that  never  make  the  headlines. 
"How  do  you  like  our  redwoods?"  any  wait- 
ress at  a  greasy  spoon  In  the  Sequoia  coun- 
try win  ask  with  a  pride  that  brooks  noth- 
Ing  but  the  most  outrageous  cries  of  admira- 
tion for  Sequoia  sempervlrens. 

All  are  part  of  the  American  fiber  and 
they  temper  the  natural  strain  of  violence 
which  has  always  been  part  of  the  American 
character.  It  Is  helpful,  during  a  July  like 
this  one  to  remind  ourselves  that  there  Is, 
as  always,  another  America,  and  that  It  Is 
the  oBe  m  which  most  Americans  live  most 

of  the  time. 

Fortunately,  there  Is  very  little  to  say  of 
it  that  Is  new,  and  nothing  that  will  stir 
the  passions. 


Whereas  we  can  see  no  difference  between 
overtime  work  of  any  postal  employee,  and 
the  paying  of  overtime  to  one  group  and 
denying  It  to  others  Is  unfair  and  unjust: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Connecticut  State 
Branch  NAPS,  In  convention  assembled  at 
Westport,  Conn.,  on  May  24,  1964,  go  on 
record  urging  our  national  officers  encourage 
and  promote  legislation  granting  overtime 
pay  to  all  supervisors  under  the  same  condi- 
tions applied  to  other  postal  employees. 

Resolution  on  Lite  Insxtrance 
Whereas  the  Federal  ^nployees  Group  Ufc 

Insurance  Act  provides  low  cost  life  Insurance 

coverage;  and 

Whereas  the  life  Insurance  plan  limits  the 

purchase  of  Insurance  to  the  next  thousand 

above  the  employee's  annual  rate  of  salary; 

and 

Whereas  such  limitations  on  Insurance  are 
unrealistic  In  view  of  today's  Increased  cost 
of  living  and  the  expenses  of  educating  a 
family :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Connecticut  State 
branch  NAPS,  In  convention  assembled  at 
Westport,  Conn.,  on  May  24,  1964,  ask  our 
national  ofBcers  urge  the  changing  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Group  Insurance  Act  of 
1954  to  have  the  Goverrunent  absorb  the  full 
cost  of  the  insurance  and  that  postal  em- 
ployees be  permitted  to  purchase  additional 
coverage,  at  the  same  rates,  up  to  double  the 
amount  they  are  entitled  to  carry  according 
to  their  salaries,  at  the  employees'  expense 
for  the  additional  Insurance. 


Resolutions  of  Connecticut  Postal 
Supervisors 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

or    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23.  1964 
Mr.  ST.  ONGE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  In- 
sert into  the  Record  the  text  of  several 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Connecticut 
State   branch.   National   Association   of 
Postal  Supervisors,  at  its  State  conven- 
tion on  May  24,  1964.  at  Westport.  Conn. 
These  resolutions  call  for  certain  Im- 
provements In  postal  legislation,  and  for 
this  reason  I  am  pleased  to  insert  them 
into  the  Record.    They  deal  with  such 
matters  as  overtime  pay,  life  insurance, 
optional    retirement,    survivor    annmty. 
and    others.      The    resolutions    are    as 
follows : 

Resolution  on  Overtime  Pay 
Whereas  under  present  law  postal  super- 
visors In  level  8  and  above,  required  to  work 
In  excess  of  8  hours  In  1  day  and  to  work  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  during  the  month  of 
December,  do  not  receive  overtime  pay  as  do 
others,  but  must  take  this  time  off  on  com- 
pensatory leave  Instead;  and 


Resolution  on  Night  Ditferential 
Payments 

Whereas  It  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  postal  employees  to  work  abnormal 
hours,  night  differential  payments  are  based 
on  these  hours;  and 

Whereas  payment  of  night  differential  Is  to 
compensate  personnel  far  w<xklng  during 
hours  not  considered  normal;  and 

V^rhereas  a  10-percent  night  differential 
for  hours  worked  between  6  pjn.  and  6  ajn. 
is  not  sufficient  to  reduce  the  problems  of 
employee  morale  and  employee  turnover 
which  result  from  these  abnormal  hours:  Be 
It  therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  Connecticut  State 
branch  NAPS,  In  convention  at  Westport, 
Conn.,  'on  May  24,  1964,  go  on  record  urging 
the  national-officers  to  continue  their  efforts 
to  have  legislation  enacted  to  Increase  night 
differential  to  15  percent  and  paid  for  the 
entire  8  hours  when  at  least  6  ho\irs  of  the 
tour  are  between  6  p.m.  and  6  aJn. 

Ri»oLUTiON  ON  Foreman,  Mails 
Whereas   the  efficient   performance   of   all 
duties  of  a  foreman,  malls,  requires  a  fur- 
ther limitation  on  the  number  of  employees 
assigned  to  him;  and 

Whereas  most  foremen  must  assume  more 
and  more  responjslblUtles  resulting  from  in- 
creased safety  measures,  more  training,  new 
automation  programs,  and  Increased  activl- 
ties  of  personnel :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Connecticut  State 
branch  of  the  National  Association  of  Postal- 
Supervisors,  assembled  In  convention  at 
Westport.  Conn.,  on  May  24,  1964.  Instruct  the 
national  officers  t<3  press  for  a  change  to 
place  the  position  foreman,  malls.  In  level  8 
when  supervising  21  to  40  employees  more 
than  4  hours  per  day,  regardless  of  the  level 
of  the  employees  supervised. 
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Resolution  on  Optignal  Retiiiement 

Whereaa  a  poetal  employee  with  30  years 
OJT  service  who  retires  under  age  80  Is  now 
penalized  with  reductions  to  his  annuity; 
and 

Whereas  30  years  of  conscientious  and 
faithful  service  merits  special  recognition: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association  of 
Poetal  Supervisors  continue  to  strive  to  se- 
cure enactment  of  legislation  to  grant  em- 
ployees the  option  of  retirement  at  full  an- 
nuity, regardless  of  age.  after  30  years  of 
creditable  service;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  option  be  exercised 
only  by  the  employee. 

Resolution  on  Survivor   Annuity.  No 
Reduction 

Whereas  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
now  requires  a  retiring  employee  to  suffer 
a  10-percent  reduction  In  basic  annuity  In 
order  that  his  spouse  may  receive  an  an- 
nuity: and 

Whereas  the  widow's  annuity  is  also  re- 
duced as  the  maximum  annuity  is  based  on 
56  percent  of  the  annuity  her  husband  was 
receiving  at  the  time  of  hia  death;    and 

Whereaa  the  basic  annuity  is  such  as  to 
only  allow  the  actual  necessities  for  man 
and  wife:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Association  of 
Postal  Supervisors  strongly  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  that  will  provide 
the  maximum  75  percent  annuity  to  widows 
without  cost  to  the  employee 

Resolution  on  Unused  Sick  Leave 

Whereaa  many  conscientious  employees  of 
the  postal  service  accumulate  a  large  amount 
of  sick  leave  to  their  credit  at  the  time  of 
death  or  retirement  for  which  they  receive 
no  credit;  and 

Whereas  such  devotedness  and  diligence  to 
duty  makes  for  a  greater  efficiency  to  the  best 
Interests  of  the  poeUl  service:  Therefore  be 
It 

Resolved.  That  the  present  law  be  changed 
to  read,  one-half  the  amount  of  the  accumu- 
lated sick  leave  be  paid  the  retiree  as  sever- 
ance pay  or  the  entire  amount  be  credited  to 
length  of  service,  the  option  to  be  granted 
to  the  retiring  employee,  in  the  cjwe  of  death, 
one  half  of  the  amount  of  accumulated  sick 
leave  shall  be  paid  to  the  benetlclary,  and  be 
It  fiu-ther 

Resolved.  That  tlic  Connecticut  State 
branch.  NAPS,  in  convention  at  Westport, 
Conn.,  on  May  24.  1964.  direct  the  national 
officers  to  continue  to  seek  legislation  which 
will  amend  the  present  law  dealing  with  sick 
leave  to  prevent  the  loss  of  arcunmlafed  sick 
leave  at  death  or  retirement. 


Our  Vanishing  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH     CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  23.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President, 
Americans  who  cherish  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  great  prin- 
ciples embodied  therein  owe  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  distinguished  news 
columnist  and  magazine  editor,  Mr. 
David  Lawrence,  for  his  eloquent  and 
forthright  advocacy  of  constitutional 
government  in  America.  I  have  been 
particularly  impressed  with  an  editorial 
by  Mr.  Lawrence  which  was  published 
In  the  July  20.  1964.  issue  of  US.  News 


Si  World  Report.     The  editorial  Is  en- 
titled "Our  Vanishing  Constitution." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OuB  Vanishing  Constitution 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Only  175  years  after  our  forefatliers  or- 
dained the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  docuftient  has  largely  fallen  into 
disuse.  Some  of  the  clauses  that  still  re- 
main in  operation  are  being  given  an  inter- 
pretation stretched  far  beyond  their  original 
meaning.  We  see  an  Increasing  power  being 
exercised  by  the  Judiciary  over  the  other 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  as  the 
rights  of  the  sovereign  States  are  gradually 
being  extinguished. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  Is  a 
relatively  brief  span  in  world  history,  and 
few  republics  have  been  able  to  maintain 
for  even  as  long  as  two  centuries  their  orig- 
inal pattern  of  a  democratic  system. 

The  United  States  has  the  largest  popu- 
lation that  has  ever  lived  under  a  republi- 
can form  of  government.  But  the  safeguards 
of  democracy  are  being  rapidly  demolished, 
and  our  system  of  government  Is  being  In- 
vaded today  by  the  same  deceptive  Trojan 
horses  that  the  governmente  of  yesteryears 
encountered  in  those  fateful  periods  when 
the  doctrine  that  "the  end  Justifies  the 
means"  became  the  political  gospel  of  the 
day. 

Our  written  Constitution,  established  In 
1789  and  amended  in  the  Intervening  years 
to  meet  changing  conditions,  is  being  de- 
liberately disregarded,  and  the  doctrine  of 
conformity  by  coercion  Is  being  espoused  not 
only  by  our  so-called  Intellectual  groups 
but  by  vote-seeking  politicians  in  our  great 
society. 

The  words  of  the  Constitution,  of  course, 
explicitly  specify  that  rights  granted  to  the 
people  cannot  be  taken  away  and  that  they 
can  be  surrendered  only  by  the  votes  of 
the  people  themselves  through  the  action 
of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  the  ratification  of  three-fourths  of  the 
State  legislatures. 

This  method  of  effecting  a  change  in  the 
Constitution  is  sometimes  called  a  cumber- 
some process,  but  the  procedure  for  amend- 
ing was  purposely  made  slowmovlng  so  as 
better  to  protect  the  minority  and  save  It 
from  the  intolerance  of  the  majority  If  we 
are  to  be  governed  by  an  unwritten  constitu- 
tion, the  parliamentary  formula  of  Canada  or 
Great  Britain  has  In  It  much  to  be  com- 
mended. But  as  long  as  we  pay  homage  to  a 
written  Constitution,  we  are  In  duty  bound 
to  abide  by  It  until  such  time  as  it  is 
amended  or  a  substitute  Ls  adopted  by  the 
process  prescribed  In  the  original  compact 
between  the  States. 

We  can  hardly  believe  our  eyes,  however, 
as  we  reread  the  provlsion.s  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  have  been  torn  to  shreds  by  the 
autocratic  action  of  a  Judicial  oligarchy 
Here,  for  instance,  are  the  exact  words  of 
two  amendments  Included  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  adopted  In  1791 : 

"Article  IX:  The  enumeration  in  the  Con- 
stitution, of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained 
by  the  people. 

"Article  X:  The  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Con.stitutlon,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  Ui  the  Stales,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people  " 

The  words  "United  States'  mean  the 
Federal  Government  Since  It  is  stipulated 
that  only  the  powers  specifically  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Government  by  the  Constitution 
can  be  exercised  by  the  executive,  legislative. 
or  Judicial  branches  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
an  attempt  to  usurp  any  other  rights  not  so 


granted  Is  a  plain  violation  of  both  the  lett*r 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

Yet  today  we  see  the  Supreme  Court  teuin» 
the  States  how  they  shall  constitute  the  ud 
per  and  lower  houses  of  their  leglslatur^ 
how  the  public  schools  In  BUtes,  countJ^ 
and  cities  shall  be  operated,  what  taxes  shall 
be  levied,  and  how  powers  of  local  police  to 
deal  with  violence  and  trespass  must  be 
curtaUed  whenever  a  disorderly  "demonstra- 
tlon"  or  a  "sit-in"  Is  ruled  to  be  mere  "fret! 
dom    of    expression." 

Certainly  Congress  has  the  power  to  reg. 
ulate  "Interstate  commerce."  but  nowhere 
In  the  Constitution  is  the  right  given  to  con- 
strue that  phrase  as  covering  the  age-old 
uses  of  private  property — In  fact,  the  Con- 
stitution says  that  no  citizen  shall  be  de- 
prived of  his  property  unless  it  is  conn«. 
cated  for  public  purposes  and  compensa- 
tion is  made.  If,  however,  the  phrase  "inter- 
state commerce"  Is  to  be  applied  arbitrarily 
to  regulate  the  entire  economic  and  social  life 
of  the  Nation,   the  Constitution  vanishes. 

We  are  witnessing,  moreover,  the  Impair- 
ment of  the  rlghU  of  the  States  to  maintain 
order.  For  Instance,  to  prevent  or  quell  local 
disturbances.  Federal  troops  have  recently 
been  sent  Into  two  States — without  the  re- 
quest or  the  consent  of  the  Governors  or  the 
legislatures,  as  Is  required  by  the  Constltu- 
tlon. 

The  Constitution,  as  the  protector  of  the 
rights  of  the  States  and  of  the  people.  Is  th\u 
being  eroded  Ufurpatlon  has  been  passively 
accepted.  The  only  question  now  Is  whether 
public  opinion  can  be  aroused  and  will  tct 
in  time.  For  our  written  Constitution — aa 
the  bulwark  of  human  rights  under  a  Repub- 
lican form  of  government — Is  rapidly  van- 
ishing 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  23,  1964 

Mr.^  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  'to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  am  pleased  to 
include  an  article  by  Arthur  W.  Peter- 
son, extension  ecorw>mist  for  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service.  Washington 
State  University. 

Mr.  Peterson  brings  some  keen  obser- 
vations and  established  hard  facts  to 
play  upon  the  growth  and  use-changes  of 
irrigated  lands  In  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. All  of  these  are  not  reassuring  at 
first  glance  yet  they  reflect  the  use  and 
direction  that  these  lands  must  adhere 
to  if  they  are  to  prove  successful. 

The  history  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
project  so  far  verifies  this.  Indicates  that 
the  project  will  be  increasingly  successful 
and  that  the  area,  the  State,  the  reKion, 
and  the  Nation  will  be  better  for  it. 

The  article  follows: 
The  EtONOMic  Impact  or  Irrigation  on  the 
State  or  Washington 

I.VTRODUCTION 

In  discussing  the  economic  impact  of  irri- 
gation In  Waf  hlngton,  I  propose  to  start  with 
a  review  of  some  f^eneral  principles  of  land 
use  and  agricultural  development  I  will 
then  turn  to  some  findings  of  historical 
studies  of  economic  development  In  specific 
irrigation  projects.  Lastly  I  plan  to  apply 
this  background  information  to  predictions 
regarding  the  economic  development  of  the 


1961, 

antral     Irrigated     region     of     Washlngtx)n. 

««-iaUv  the  Columbia  Basin  region, 
•^f ore  stating  the  principles  I  would  like 
»«^der8Core  what  I  think  Is  one  of  the 
^lirwst  problems  confronting  agricultural 
SSpment  In  the  State  of  Washington. 
K  problem  is  the  wide  diversity  and  small 
^  of  our  agricultural  production  regions. 
S^Ib  diversity  and  relatively  small  size  of  our 
^lons  makes  It  difficult  for  us  to  develop 
Sclent  competitive  martetlng  and  supply- 
fmr  facilities  In  each  region,  and  handicaps 
1^  in  attracting  competing  buyers  from  the 
laree  consumer  outlets. 

St   me   give  you   an   example.     We   have 
.mall  areas  that  have  favorable  natural  con- 
duions  for  the  production  of  lamb  and  wool 
but  the  volume  produced  has  not  yet  been 
mifflclent  to  give  tis  efficient  processing  plants. 
Moreover    the  number  of  competing  buyers 
ui  limited.     RecenUy  I  studied   a  farm  on 
San   Juan    Island   ot   San   Juan    County    to 
estimate  Its  income  potential  for  an  educa- 
tional foundation  which  might  receive  It  as 
s  ailt     ThU  farm,  and  other  farms  on  San 
Juan    have   good   natural    resources    for    the 
production  of  lamb  and  wool  but  the  limited 
volume  on  this  island  makes  processing  and 
selling    difficult    and    expensive.     We    have 
many  smaU  producUon  "Islands"  In  the  State 
of  Washington. 

Why  do  I  underline  this  problem  at  the 
beginning  of  my  talk  on  the  economic  Im- 
pact of  Irrigation  on  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton' For  this  reason:  Our  present  and  po- 
tential irrigated  region  of  central  Washing- 
ton is  a  large  region.  It  has  attracted  effi- 
cient processing  plants  and  competing  buy- 
ers. The  future  Is  even  brighter  because 
It  is  likely  to  Increase  greaUy  In  size. 

In  passing,  I  do  not  want  to  overlook  the 
political  importance  of  homogeneity  of  in- 
terests that  are  likely  to  exist  In  a  large 
relatively  homogeneous  region.  National 
aerlcultural  policies  are  uusaliy  geared  to  the 
large  agricultural  regions  which  have  com- 
mon problems  and  many  votes.  In  the  past 
we  have  had  a  divided  voice  In  the  agricul- 
ture of  this  State,  parUally  because  of  di- 
versified and  small  agricultural  regions  from 
a  national  viewpoint.  In  our  central  Irri- 
gated regions  we  may  be  large  enough  to 
have  an   Important  political  Influence. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  some  principles  of 
land  use  and  agricultural  development  that 
I  suggest  we  should  keep  In  mind  as  we 
think  about  the  economic  Impact  of  irriga- 
tion on  our  State. 

PRINCIPLD  or  LAND  USK  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
DEVK-OPMCNT  THAT  INTLUENCK  THK  ECO- 
NOMIC    IMPACT     or    IRKIOATION 

1.  LAnd  moves  toward  Its  most  Intensive 
competitive  use. 

2.  Intensity  of  land  use  Is  reflected  in  two 

ways : 

(1)  By  the  number  of  people  who  are 
supported  per  unit  of  land,  for  example  per 
1  000  acres.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  wheat 
region  of  Washington  being  more  intensively 
used  than  the  catUe  region  of  eastern  Wash- 
ington Likewise,  the  dairy  regions  around 
Spokane  and  In  western  Washington  are 
more  Intensively  used  than  the  wheat  regions 
of  the  State.  The  irrigated  regions  are  also 
more  intensively  used  than  neighboring  dry- 
hind  regions  because  they  support  more  peo- 
ple per  thousand  acres. 

Within  the  Irrigated  regions  we  have  a 
further  basis  for  classifying  regions  from  an 
lutenslty-of-use  viewpoint.  Tree-fruit  re- 
gions are  more  Intensive  than  general  crop- 
ping regions  under  Urlgatlon.  They  support 
alKJUt  three  to  four  times  as  many  people  In 
direct  agricultural  production  as  the  non- 
Irult  regions. 

(2)  By  how  well  people  are  supported  per 
unit  of  land  within  the  same  agricultural 
region  Thus  within  any  Irrigated  general 
farming  area  we  can  expect  to  flnd  some 
land  areas  better  suited  to  the   production 
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of  adapted  irrigated  crops  than  are  neigh - 
bonne  areas.  Farmers  refer  to  different 
areas  within  the  same  ^K^cultural  region  as 
being    "good,"    "fair,"    and    -poor'    farming 

^"^iris   possible   to  irrigate  land   that  is  so 
low  m  its  economic  capacity  that  It  will  not 
pay  farm  expenses  and  provide  an  acceptable 
fevel  of  Uving  based  upon  toe  level  of  living 
standard   of   the  region.     This  land  ^  J^^' 
marginal  for  the  present  type  of  farming  a^d 
only  remains  In  Its  present  type  througb  var. 
lous  forms  of  subsidy  from  ouUlde  the  are a^ 
It  is  also  possible  to  attempt  to  extend  the 
tree-fruit    region,    within    Irrigated    regions, 
beyond  Its  natural  and  economic  adapUtlon 
limits      If  this  IS  done  a  submarglnal  region, 
measured    by  net   Income   per   farm   f^y, 
will    develop.     These   submarglnal   areas   In 
agrlculture^resent  serious  problems  because 
toey  are  too  densely  settled  "Native  to  their 
capacity    to    support    people   at   acceptable 

levels  of  living.  ^„,. 

3  AKTlcultural  production  Is  usually  more 
stable  under  Irrigated  farming  than  under 
dryland   farming.  

4  Irrigated  regions  have  better  commu- 
nity services  than  nonlrrlgated  reglona  be- 
cause of  greater  density  of  population  In  the 
irrlKated  than  in  the  nonlrrlgated  region. 

5  The  income  level  usually  is  higher  In  an 
irrigated  region  than  In  a  nonlrrlgated  re- 
gion because  a  higher  proportion  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  engaged  In  services  and  manu- 
facturlng  in  irrigated  areas  than  In  non- 
irrieated  areas.  When  a  region  undergoes 
economic  development  farm  famUles  have 
lower  average  net  Incomes  than  nonfarm 
famines.  The  Income  per  farm  family  is 
likely  to  be  the  same  among  agricultural 
regions,  however. 

6  in  irrigated  regions,  once  they  have 
reached  maturity,  the  farm  population  Is 
likely  to  decline  and  the  nonfarm  Popula- 
tion to  Increase  as  the  region  develops.  This 
will  be  Ulustrated  later  in  this  talk  using 
data  from  Scotts  Bluft  County,  Nebr. 

7  The  number  of  persons  employed  In 
processing  and  packaging  of  farm  Products. 
to  meet  changing  consumer  demands.  Is  in- 
creasing  relative  to  the  number  of  persons 
working    on    the    farm   producing   raw   ma- 

terlals.  , ^.    ,_ 

8  The  number  of  persons  employed  in 
off-farm  supply  and  service  tousln^«  1^ 
increasing  relaUve  to  the  number  of  persons 
working    on    the    farm    producing    raw   ma- 

^9*ln  order  to  attract  buyers  who  require 
oroducts  that  meet  consumer  specifications, 
an  agricultural  region  must  be  large  enough 
to  support  efficient  processing  and  niArket- 
ing  faculties.    As  pointed  o^^"  P^^^.^^^Jy-,  J.^ 
State    of    Washington    has   had    difficulties 
in  the  past  because  the  agricultural  regions 
of   the   State   tend   to  be  widely   diversified 
and  relatively  small  in  area  when  measured 
as  a  percentage  of  the  ^"onal  production. 
The  central  Irrigated  regions  of  the  State, 
as  they  grow  In  size  because  new  lands  come 
under  irrigation,  should  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty.     CerUin    types    of    agricultural    pro- 
duction   are    likely    to    ^come    Important 
enough  in  the  SUte  of  Washington,  under 
irrigation,    to    attract    additional    Processing 
plants,    marketing    services,    and    marketing 
supply  companies. 

10  Agricultural  regions  that  can  support 
a  longer  season  of  operation  for  processing 
plants  will  tend  to  outcompete  other  regions. 
This  is  one  advantage  that  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  had  over  many  of  our  own  com- 

^1  l"\igi^sUtion  which  results  In  regulations 
which  interfere  with  competition  among 
farms  businesses  and  regions  delays  the  in- 
troduction of  new  technology.  It  is  often 
harmful  to  recently  developed  regions  be- 
cause the  market  Is  usually  divided  on  a 
historical  basis  among  existing  producing 
uniUs  or  regions. 


12  A  community  in  which  the  people  study 
their  resources,  take  time  to  clarify  their 
eoals  Identify  the  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties knd  then  analyze  their  alternaUvee  is 
likely  to  develop  faster  than  a  community 
which  does  not  take  Ume  for  such  study  and 
planning. 

EXAMPLES     or     THE     ECONOMIC     IMPACT     OF 
IRRIGATION 

1.  Western  United  States  versus  the  United 
States  as  a  whole. 

The  main  basis  for  Intensifying  the  agri- 
culture of  the  Western  part  of  the  United 
States  has  been  IrrlgaUon.     Related  to  this 
increase  in  Intensification  on  farms  has  been 
the  Increase  In  marketing  and  supply  serv- 
ices    Nonfarm  industries  have  been  attract- 
ed   to   the    region   fc«-    various   reasons    but 
among  the  factors   that  brought  other   In- 
dustries were  well -developed  transportation 
faculties   and   a  supply  of   skilled   labor   as 
a  result  of  agricultural  development.    Irriga- 
tion Is  one  of  the  causes  for  the  more  rapid 
erowth  In   the  Western  SUtes  than   In  the 
united  States  as  a  whole.    Population  trends 
indicate  that  by  the  year  2000  abont  30  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
may  be  located  \n  the  17  Western  States. 

Total  land  used  for  crops  has  been  stable 
for   approximately   the   last  40  years.     The 
number  of  farms,  however,  has  been  declining 
fcM-  about  that  same  period,  with  accelerated 
speed  since   1940.     SlmUar  trends  ^ave  oc- 
cWed  under  Irrigation.     In  o  der  Injgated 
regions  we  flnd  the  farm  peculation  declln- 
inl  while  the  total  population  continues  to 
J^^rease.     It  would  appear  from  these  data 
that  the  on-farm  population  In  the  United 
States  is  likely  to  decline  until  It  represents 
6    percent   or  less   of   the   total    PoP^latlon^ 
This  has  already  happened  In  the  State  of 
Washington.    The  development  of  newlrrl. 
Rated  lands  has  slowed   the  rate  of  decline 
from  what  It  would  have  been  but  it  has  not 
been  fast  enough  to  change  the  direction. 

It  is  evident  that  the  largest  concentration 
of   people   and  markets   In   the   17    Western 
Stales  wlU  be  along  the  west  coast  Including 
California.  Oregon.  Washington,  and  Canada. 
California  with  the  longest  coastlme  and  sev- 
eral good  ports  wUl  continue  to  be  the  most 
^^nt  market  for  the  17  Western  States 
We    can    expect    the    foreign    markets    of 
Japan  and  southeast  Asia  to  increase  In  their 
influence  on  the  Irrigated  agriculture  of  ttxe 
West     To  compete  for  these  markets  we  will 
nave  to  concentrate  and  process  our  agrlcuT- 
tural  raw  materials.     This  wUl  mean  fewer 
farmers  In  relation  to  nonfarm  people  but  a 
continuing  Increase  In  the  total  population 
2    In    tbe   State   of   Washington   the    1959 
census  of  agriculture  «l^owed  a  totai  of  ap- 
proximately 60,000  farms.    Of  this  total  28,000 
were  classified  as  commercial  farms,  that  Is  to 
say  they  were  being  operated  as  a^^uslnfeM. 
?^ere  were  about  19.000  farms  with  Irriga- 
tion out  of  the  50.000.    The  farm  famlll*^  on 
these  farms  Irrigated  a  little  over  l  million 

acres. 

In  the  central  Irrigated  region,  seven  coun- 
ties namelv   Adams,  Benton,  Yakima,  Prank- 
S'S«£;  Grant,  and  Walla  Walla,  with  a 
total  of  10.600  irrigated  farms,  accounted  for 
over  three-fourths  of  the  Irrlga^^  acres  in 
the    State    of    Washington    In    1959.      Three 
^her^untles   lying   In    the   -orth    central 
part  of  the  State  are  noted  for  their  fruit 
production.     They  are  Chelan.  Douglas,  and 
Okanogan.     These   counties  reported   about 
850W)   acres   Irrigated    on    3.400   farms.      In 
analyzing  these  data,  note  the  difference  m 
acres  per  farm  between  the  two  regions.    1^ 
f ^  region  to  the  north  has  about  tliree 
Smes  «  many  farm  families  per  1  000  acre, 
as  the  seven-county  area  around  Pasco.     As 
most  of  you  know,  some  of  tHe  Irrigated  area 
around  Pasco  Is  In  fruit  and  some  areas  not 
now  in  fruit  can  be  expected  to  move  m  that 
direction  because  they  have  a  favorable  cli- 
mate for  fruit. 
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The  fact  that  some  areas  are  suited  to 
fruit,  and  some  are  not.  leads  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  future  planning  at  farm  unit 
size  for  new  irrigated  regions  should  recog- 
nize this  principle.  Of  cotirse.  making  farm 
units  smaller  is  not  as  difficult  as  making 
them  larger,  especially  If  buildings  or  other 
capital  structures  have  been  duplicated  as 
they  were  developed. 

3.  A  very  useful  study  for  showing  the  com- 
parison of  dry  land  versu.s  Irrigated  areas 
has  been  made  for  the  Scotts  Bluffs  area  In 
Nebraska  and  Wyoming.  The  results  of  this 
study  have  been  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  In  a  report  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  irrigation  In  the  North  Platte 
project  area,  Wyoming  and  Nebraska,  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs,  April  1956. 
The  Information  in  this  rejKirt  Indicates  the 
direction  of  change  that  we  can  expect  in 
the  State  of  Wa6hlngt<in.  The  population 
change  was  most  rapid  In  the  first  20  years 
of  the  project.  The  urban  population  has 
continued  to  grow,  even  up  to  the  present 
time,  but  the  farm  population  started  to 
decline  In  1940  and  this  decline  has  con- 
tinued. 

In  the  depression  decade,  from  1930  to 
1940.  the  population  of  Scotts  Bluff  County, 
Nebr..  gained  about  18  percent  while  the 
population  of  adjacent  dryland  fiirming 
counties  decreaeed  about  12  percent.  Dur- 
ing this  same  period  the  population  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska  decreased  about  5  per- 
cent and  the  U.S.  population  increased  about 
10  percent.  The  county  of  Scotts  Bluff  grew 
f£ister  in  population  than  the  itdjacent  dry- 
land farm  coimtles.  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
and  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

In  1950  it  took  an  adjacent  dryland  area  13 
times  ae  large  as  the  North  Platte  project 
areas  to  equal  its  sales  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. To  equal  the  total  income  payments 
of  the  project  area  required  a  dryland  area 
40  times  as  large.  This  larger  Increase  In  off- 
farm  Income  versus  farm  income  is  related 
to  the  agri-business  sector  of  an  Irrigated 
region.  The  $44  million  value  of  agricul- 
tural  production   In    1950   was   estimated   to 


have  Induced  income  payments,  mainly 
wages  and  proflta.  of  $91  million. 

This  study  of  the  North  Platte  project  pro- 
vides us  with  background  data  for  making 

estimates  of  change  in  the  Columbia  Basin. 
Based  upon  this  experience  it  Is  possible 
to  predict  that  the  presently  irrigated  blocks 
of  the  Columbia  Basin  project  will  continue 
to  have  an  increase  in  total  population,  non- 
farm  businesses,  and  total  Income  accom- 
panied by  a  decline  of  the  on-farm  popu- 
lation. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  a  study  that  is  closer 
to  home.  An  evaluation  of  recltunaUon  ac- 
oomplishments  in  the  Columbia  Basin  for 
the  period  of  1948  to  1957  has  been  published 
in  a  progress  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. I'he  study  behind  this  repwrt  was 
made  by  .\rt  Walker,  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, and  Prof.  B.  D  Parrlsh.  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Economics  Department,  Washington 
State  University.  I  have  selected  material 
based  on  this  report  because  I  believe  it  In- 
dicates what  we  can  expect  from  future  de- 
velopments  In  the  Columbia  Basin. 

'Hie  areas  compared  are  the  dryland  wheat 
region     around     Davenport     £uid     RltzvUle, 
Wash.,  and  the  Columbia  Basin  project  area. 
The   comparative    data   shov^lng   changes   In 
these  two  areas  during  the  last  10  years  are 
summarized    In   table    1.     The  dryland   area 
showed    no   change   in    population    while   the 
prt)Ject   area   had    an   Increase   of  over  43,000 
persons.     Y(ju  can  note  various  other  items 
in  the  table.     I  will  make  mention  of  only  a 
few.     For  example,  the  volume  of  business  in 
the  project  area  had  a  128-percent  Increase 
compared  with  a  30-percent  increase  In  the 
dryland  area.     This  is  reffected  In   the  car- 
loadings  per  year  which  showed  an  11,000  In- 
crease In  the  Columbia  Ba.sln  compared  with 
a    1,900    decrease    in    the    comparison    area. 
This  does  not  Include  trxick  movements  but 
I  am  sure  the  compari.son  would  greatly  favor 
the  irrigated  region  versus  the  dryland  region 
even  if  these  were  Included.    The  industrial 
wages  paid  in  the  Irrigated  region  increased 
over  $35  million  compared  with  an  increase 
of  slightly  less  than  $1  million  in  the  com- 
parison area. 
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out  of  the  2,371  owned  no  land  at  all  i«^ 
most  common  type  of  operation  k  '  /"* 
was  the  "one-unit  owner."  They  num^' 
1,025.  ""aiO*,^ 


Tablk  2 — Land  use  and  tenure 


Klriil  of  oi)crbtor  ' 


/9«2 


Teri.int*  who  rent— 

I  tiiilt 

-'  units "" 

3  units ."'.'. 

4  iiiiita """ 

5  units  or  niore 

Owners  who  nwn  1  unit  and 

rent  - 

.\onr  

1  unit '."". 

2  units 

3  units 

4  units  or  morf 

Owners  who  own  2  units  and 

rtiil   - 

N'onr 

I  unit "l 

■J  unlt.i _■ 

3  units ,. ""] 

4  units  or  rfutr^ 

Owmrs  wtio  own  3  units  and 

font  — 
N'oiio  ._ 

1  unit '.'.'.'.'...'. 

2  units ..."in 

3uiiii.s " 

i  units  or  nioro    

OwiKTs  who  own  4  units  and 
rent  - 
None 

1  unit "'.[[ 

2  units   __   ._ ' 

3  units     

4  units  or  mure 

(iwiH'rs   who  own   5  or  more 

units  aii'l  ri'iil  - 

N'orlc    

1  unit 

■-.units 

.1  unit  

4  units  or  more 


Niimbor  of 
operators 

N'umbs^ 

236 
128 

33 

33 

l.tH.") 

i.tt 

Zi-i 

4« 

92 
30 

34 

w 

221 

48 

ai 

33 

tt 

11 

« 

Ih 

Ul 

47 
16 
12 
K 
3 


13 
4 
1 


Total 

AviTapi-  I  <)4  farm  units 
pi  r  o|iiruti)r. 


141 

u 

41 


I 


& 
II 
14 


2,371 


4,m 


Table  1.— .-1  comparuKm  of  chuugti^  in  the  Columbia  liasin  prnjxt  and  a  dryland  wheat 
region  of  about  the  »fifne  xi::, .  l„rated  to  the  north  and  e<M<  of  the  i,n,jrvt  area  19iS 
and  1957 


itrni 


P  opu  1  at  Ion 

Rural  population ..[ 

NumUr  of  imlu.' trial  eslahlishnients.r.I 

Value  of  real  anfl  persona!  prop<'rty 

Volume  of  husinr.-is 

C'arloadinfrs  per  yeiir I 

Number  of  industrial  workiTS  employed. 

Industrial  wape.<!  paid ] 

Fwlcral  Incf'nie  t^n  [):iid.   '.'.'.'.'.'. 

Ktate  hu.sin<-x.s  and  (H^cupation  las 

Property  tax  revehues '.'.'.'.III 

I'ostul  receipts 


Irr(Kate<J  |>rnj,^t  area 


43,400  Increaw 

17,(100  increase 

77(Mncri'nse 

$i:s.lX)0,t)00  inrren-sc 

IJS  [KTivnt  IniTea-se 

ll.ixio  lniTeas<> 

lit)  [MTt-ent  increajM'       ...     .. 

$.l'i,ai(l,li(i()  Inm-sw- 

Jin.dOO.KK)  inm-iuv     ... 

J.-,(I00,(11X)  Inerexse 

W.iKKi.ot*)  Increius*. 


Dryland  comparison 
area 


'.lio  i»rii  nt  lruTea.se 37 


No  change. 
I>ecreasc. 

No  rhange. 
$.'fi,n(l().(K«)  IncTCii.'^. 
3l»-|)<Tc«'nt  decreuae. 
1,900  de(Tra'ie. 
10-peroent  decrea"se. 
$8,(iOO,f)tir)infTTa';.'. 
$«,oi»>,nno  incre>VH>. 
No  rh.inpe. 
JI.iXii.Klo  intrea.'M'. 


ji<re<  nt  ln(Teii.M>. 


'  A  "Tu-i  ri|„  r.itliiK  unit"  consists  of  1  or  more  (arm 
units  ns  d.fin.d  at.ove  and  includes  all  the  land  undtf 
ruiitrol  of  I  inrson,  iKU-Inershl|»,  or  corporation  C"ontni( 
may  have  tie«'n  through  ownership,  or  lease,  rental  «r 
cropping  arratigement 

>  "Klu-ih  units'  In  ttje  Columbia  Basin  project  oonsisti 
of  tracts  of  land  laid  out  l.y  the  Uureau  and  eontiilnlnf 
lutlHient  arro:ige  for  the  siipfiort  of  an  average  <iied 
family  at  a  siiitable  level  of  living. 

The  rapid  changes  In  technology  make  It 
dlfflcn;t  for  any  of  us  to  keep  up  with  the 
changes  in  farming.  Among  the  most  signif- 
icant changes  are  those  In  mechanization. 
The  farm  family  with  some  hired  help  can 
now  operate  a  great  many  more  acres  and  do 
a  better  Job  of  it  than  they  could  a  few  years 
ago.  Perhaps  we  owe  it  to  the  future  farmeri 
in  the  new  arejis  of  the  Columbia  Basin  to 
try  to  alert  people  who  make  public  policies 
so  that  the  ownership  units  in  new  areas  can 
be  larger  on  the  average,  and  that  on  the 
same  class  of  land  within  the  same  region 
we  can  have  more  variation  in  size  of  unit. 

Some  areas  of  the  Columbia  Basin  are 
better  suited  to  produce  forage  crops  for 
livestock  production  than  they  are  to  cash 
crops.  It  has  been  difficult  for  individual 
farm   families  to  save  all   the  capital   neces- 


The    Industrial    workers    employed    in    the  weighing  1.5  million  t,>ns  and  in  processing 

Columbia  Basin  lncre;ised  about  100  percent  them  1,250  men  earned  $5  3  million  In  wages 

from   1948  to  1957,  while  the  State  of  Wash-  using   plant    and    equipment   valued    at   $2  2      - »   ™   «...   ....    ....  .„w.«..   „^„- 

ington  had  an  liicrease  of  about  23  percent,  million,  $17  million  was  added  to  the  value  sary  to  move  into  livestock  production      In 

finni   V,  comparison  area,   prevlou.sly  men-  of  raw  products  locally  before  shipping  them  the  process  they  have  to  utilize  the  service 

^™.«J  _5_.^^^  "!_    Man  u  fact  tiring  had  a  to  domestic  and  foreign  markets.  businesses  we  referred  to  previously.    Among 

Information    on    land    use    and    tenure    is  ^^^"''^  services  Is  the  Important  one  of  credit 


terrific  growth  In  the  Columbia  Biisln,  par 
tlally  because  of  a  small  starting  base.  It 
Increased  1,200  percent  during  the  10-year 
period.  Similar  trends  are  evident  in  the 
Industries  of  transportation,  communica- 
tions, utilities,  retail  and  wholesale  trade, 
finance  and  related  service  industries. 

THK   COLLMBI.\   B.\SIN    POaJECT   TODAY 

In  1960  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  re- 
ported that  there  were  in  the  Columbia 
Basin  4,126  farm  imits  mitnaged  by  2,736 
operators  who  produced  $41  million  in  crops 


summarized  for  the  year  1962  In  table  2.  ^If>st  farm  units  In  the  Columbia  Basin 
The  most  Important  figure  to  look  at  is  the  ^""Id  not  h:ive  been  developed  to  their  pres- 
comparison  of  the  total  number  of  operators  ^'^^  '^^'^^  "^  production  without  financial 
"""""    -        •    •    -  help    from    outside    the    farm    family's    re- 

sources. Table  3  shows  the  livestock  num- 
bers In  the  Colimibla  Basin  as  of  the  fall 
of  1962.  It  does  not  quite  give  the  whole 
picture  becau.se  many  of  the  cattle  fed  In 
the  biisin  in  1962  are  not  Included  In  this 
table.  It  does,  however,  give  a  useful  sum- 
mary  of  the  livestock  picture  by  districts, 
and  In  total. 


with  tne  total  number  of  farm  units.  On 
the  avertvge,  each  operator  farmed  about  two 
farm  units.  A  few  operators  increased  the 
size  of  their  operation  by  owning  additional 
units,  but  since  the  number  of  ownerships 
is  restricted  imder  the  law.  other  operators 
have  increased  their  size  by  renting  addl- 
tlorxal    units.     Approximately   600    operators 
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..«.     3— r,ti-«fock     numbers,     Columbia 
^*^       Basin  project.  faU  of   196Z 


Kind 


Boijth      East    IQulnry,ToU»l 
district  dlstrictidistrJct 


Dairy  cows 

B««(c<'«s  

Cilve-"  .-- 

Other  cattle  

Bows     .- 

Market  hogs 

pip 

Other  ""'■""^   -;:--; - 
j^pg  { 1  year  old  or 

overi 

lAnib.'      • 

Other  sheep    ■ 

Hens  and  iHillets..., 

Other  chicken' 

Turkeys 

Other  [Kjiillry 

Horses 


%n6 

'2.46T 
6,096 
9,  162 

847 
2,062 
4.547 

861 

6.824 

3,396 

284 

fi,  960 

61 

117 

68 

142 


1,666 
6,175 
7,  7,S5 
K,  206 

660 
1,266 
2,190 

IW 


1,389 
4,722 
.■i,  863 
4.316 

9X 
1,358 
2.583 

313 


6.229 

U.3e4 

19,  713 

21,684 

2.333 

4,676 

9,320 

1,326 


4.179 

7.934 

IH,  937 

3.H33 

3,796 

11.025 

632 

IfH 

1,0M 

6.  Si^ 

3,21» 

l.-i,  713 

1.S3 

•205 

419 

32,014 

4.(r26 

3f..  157 

283 

741 

l.(»l 

81 

40 

2<i3 

The  number  of  dairy  cows  has  Increased 
raoldly  but  the  Columbia  Basin  has  not  yet 
Some    the    Important    dairy    region    that 
^e  torecaster*  expected.     There  are  eco- 
nomlc   reasons   for   this.     Por   example     the 
west     coast     farming     regions     have     fewer 
Ilternative.     In     their     crop     and     livestock 
choices  than  do  the  farmers  in  the  Colunrtbla 
Basin  and  as  a  result  It  can  be  expected  that 
most  farming  areas  of  western  Washington 
wui  remain  as  dairy  regions  unless  or  untu 
they  are  absorbed   by  residential   or   indus- 
trial uses  of  land.     Legislation   which  al  o- 
oates  to  those  who  have  been  In  the  dairy 
business  a  priority  right  on   markets  prob- 
ably has  tended  to  slow  down   the  Increase 
in  dairying  In  the  Columbia  Basin. 

Looking  at  table  4  one  can  see  that  live- 
stock numbers  of  all  kinds  Increased  rapidly 
untu  about  1958.  Sine*  1958  all  cattle  num- 
bers have  tended  to  Increase  but  the  num- 
bers of  hogs  and  sheep  have  been  relatively 
stable  Poultry,  if  one  takes  the  standard 
that  apMorlmately  100  hens  equals  one  ani- 
mal unit,  is  not  a  very  Important  livestock 
enterprise  In  the  Columbia  Basin. 
Tabli  4.— TrcTuia  in  livestock  numbers  on 
farms,  Columbia  Basin  project,  1952-^2 


Year 


All 
cattle 


19r.2 

1953 

1954.... 

1955 

19S6.... • 

1957 ■ 

1958 ■ 

i95'J ■ 

1960 

1961 

19C2 


AU 
hogs 


All  All 

sheep   I  poultry 


1.617 

661 

1,838 

(') 

(0 

(') 

8,160 

2,213 

4,183 

11.956 

3,626 

6,725 

9.335 

3,119 

6,997 

18,506 

6,418 

15,501 

25,341 

10,428 

30,724 

32,  .549 

18,068 

30,262 

37,335 

17,671 

30,286 

44.93) 

17,889 

33,387 

69,900 

17.666 

31,046 

3.092 

(>) 

18,648 
15,410 
18,046 
41,328 
24,526 
27,767 
24.195 
42,304 
53,380 


'  Data  not  available. 


At  some  future  date  It  Is  possible  that  the 
grain  production  of  the  ColumbU  Basin  wUl 
be  large  enough  to  make  It  a  surplus  grain 
producing  area.     UntU  that  time  In  the  fu- 
ture  however,  the  Columbia  Basin  will  tend 
to  be  best  adapted  to  the  types  of  livestock 
that  can  utUlae  roughage   Uke   alfalfa,  pas- 
ture,  and   wasrte   products  from  cash   crop^ 
The  latter  wUl  conUnue  to  be  an  important 
source   of  feed   for   cattle   and  sheep.     Be- 
cause Washington  Is  a  deficit  pork  produc- 
ing  area    hogs  will  have  a  price   advantage 
over  the  Midwest,  but  this  may  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  offset  the  higher  feed  cost  in  the 
Columbia  Basin.    Only  efficient  hog  produc- 
ducers  can  expect  to  stay  In  business  under 
these  conditions. 

Sheep  have  been  handicapped  In  their 
development  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  num- 
bers to  attract  competing  buyers  and  spe- 
cialized processing  plants.  As  the  Columbia 
Basin  growB  it  seems  likely  that  the  sheep 
industry  will  grow  with  it.  Again  "ometlme 
in   the  future  we  might   expect  that  tiiU 


region  will  be  large  enough  to  attract  buyers 
representing    several    consumer    outlets. 

SOME    ST.^NDARDS    FOa    ESTIMATING    FUTURE 

oaowTH 
Alter  looking  at  several  Independent  stud- 
ies I  decided  that  the  summary  Presented 
by"  Mr.  Floyd  Domlny  In  his  talk  to  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  In  1961, 
provides  a  good  basis  for  making  future  esti- 
mates. The  following  Is  a  quotation  from 
this  talk  by  Mr.  Domlny: 

•For  each  1,000  acres  of  land  developed 
there  are  created  13  farming  opportunities 
which  support  a  population  of  49  persons  on 
The  average  for  each  of  these  1.000  acres  and 
pr^uce  an  average  of  about  $138,000  in  crops 
each  year.  Additionally,  there  is  generated 
about  $425,000  of  Investment  In  farm  prop- 
erty   machinery,  equipment,  and  supplies. 

■in  the  local  towns  thU  1,000  acres  of  farm- 
ing activity  generates  66  Jobs  which  provide 
for  the  support  of  a  total  of  163  people  in 
the  urban  center.  From  both  the  farm  ng 
and  the  urban  activities  there  is  generated 
k  demand  from  each  1.000  irrigated  acres, 
on  the  average,  for  7  new  autos  and  trucks 
ei:h  year  and  the  servicing  of  85  vehicles. 
It  Plso  generates  trade  equivalent  to  3  aver- 
age retail  establishments  and  opportunity 
for  5  professional  or  technical  workers.' 

Note  that  Mr.  Dominy  does  not  include 
livestock  receipts  in  these  data. 

The  large  investment  required  in  farm 
nrooerty  machinery,  equipment  and  sup- 
?  ris'ndlcated  by  the  estimate  of  $425,000 
ner  1  000  acres  or  $425  per  acre.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  statistic  is  the  estimate  that 
each  1,000  acres  will  support  a  total  of  163 
people  In  the  urban  centers. 

A  LOOK  IX^O  THE  FITTUIIE 

The  Colombia  Basin  as  it  is  now  and  prota- 
ablv  will  be  sometime  in  the  future,  provides 
the  important  data  for  making  estimates  of 
future  development.  According  to  the  Bu, 
reau  of  Reclamation  schedule,  6.600  acres  of 
land  came  under  water  this  year,  1963.  An 
additional  9,000  will  be  provided  with  water 
in  1964  By  1968  a  total  of  an  additional 
42,100  acres  will  receive  water.  This  is  all 
scheduled  to  occur. 

In    my    estimation,    the    most    important 
thing    to   note    is    the    amount    of   land   not 
scheduled  for  water  at  the  present  time    biit 
which  has  been  provided  for  In  the  basic 
engineering  of  the  Columbia  Has  n.     About 
520  000    more    acres     could    receive     water. 
Based  upon  my   earlier  statement  of   prln- 
S^lee  I  «pect  that  this  land  will  niove^" 
ward  lU  most  Intensive  use  and  eventually 
wlU  be  irrigated.    The  scheduUng  ol'^  de- 
velopment  will   depend    upon    the    PoUtlcal 
situation  but  Its  eventual  scheduling  Is  prob- 
ably  predetermined    by    economic    Pressure- 
?n  addition  to  the  areas  In  the  Columbia 
Basin,  Mr.  Harold  Nelson  of  the  Bureau  oj 
Reclamation  estimates  that  another  300^ 
acres    may    eventually    be    irrigated.      This 
would  meln  a  total  of  about  900,000  acres 
available  for  development  so^^etlme  in  the 
near  future.     Because  I  do  not  fear  agr  cul- 
tural surpluses,  if  we  maintain  a  relatively 
free  market   economy  nationally  and  if  we 
are    wllllna    to    compete    InternatlonaUy,    I 
would  welcome  the  orderly  development  of 
these  resources  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  have  the  essential  Ingredients  which 
make  It  possible  for  us  to  compete.  Our  land 
and  water  resources  are  amcmg  the  best  in 
the  world.  But  more  Important  than  this  our 
people,  including  farm  families,  are  well  edti- 
Sited  and  their  atUtude  toward  change  is 
acceptance  of  opportunity  rather  tJban  f«»r 
which  leads  to  restrictions.  We  have  the 
heritage  of  a  culture  which  encourages  the 
abUlty  to  create  ideas  and  things,  and  to 
produce  and  to  trade.  I  ^aye  seen  a  part 
of  the  world  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
possibilities   are   good   for   production   and 


trade  with  countries  not  dominated  by  com- 
munism. 

Based  upon  the  standards  used  by  Mr. 
Domlny  I  would  guess  that  this  developm^ 
would  supply  m  the  neighborhood  of  60.000 
ofr-farm  Jobs.  The  Washington  ciUes  di- 
rectly affected  by  these  projects  are  Hl^ely  to 
Increase  their  population  by  at  least  160,000 
persons  Between  1.500  and  2.000  new  retail 
units  can  be  expected  to  evolve.  The  annual 
farm  production  from  the  potential  900.000 
acres,  using  the  present  value  of  the  dollar, 
could  be  expected  to  equal  about  $125  mil- 
lion annually. 

It  Is  important  to  ask,  'How  soon  will  this 
happen''     As  I  see  it,  it  depends  upon  you 
and  upon  me.     If  this  development  is  to  oc- 
cur rather  soon  It  will  require  study  and  un- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  local  people,  com- 
munity by  community  for  the  total  region. 
We  will  need  to  understand  that  while  some 
community  may  gain  more  than  some  other 
community.    It   Is   probable   that    the    total 
Nation,  including  the  State  of  Washington, 
win  gain  by  this  development.     Together  we 
will  need  to  study  the  economics  which  will 
govern   our    ability    to   compete   with    other 
producing  regions  In  the  United  States  and 
in  foreign   countries. 


The  Silver  Dollar 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or    \'IHGINIA 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1964 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
that  I  received  today  from  the  Secretaxy 
of  the  Treasury  on  the  subject  of  the 
silver  dollar. 

There  being  no  objection.,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secret A.RT  of  the  Treasitkt, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  23, 1964. 
Hon  A  Willis  Robertson, 
Chairman,  Treasury-Post  Office  Suhcommtt- 
tee.    Senate   AppropriatUyns   Committee, 
U.S.   Senate.   Washinffton,  DC. 
Deae  M».  Chairman:   In  connection   with 
the  coming  conference   on  Treasury  appro- 
priations, there  Is  In  disagreement,  as   you 
know,  an  Item  of  $600,000  for  the  maniifac- 
ture  of  45  million  silver  dollars  in  fiscal  1965. 
I  wanted  to  reemphaslze  the  Interest  of  the 
Treasury   Department   In    security    approval 

of  this  Item.  _^^, 

WhUe  I  know  you  are  familiar   with  our 
problem.  I  wanted  to  reassiore  you  that  the 
administration  feels  It  Important  to  continue 
the  use  of  the  silver  dollar,  as  It  Is  one  of 
the   six  standard    coins   prescribed    by   law, 
and  is  particularly  used  as  an  ordinary  and 
traditional  medium  of  exchange  In  many  far 
western  States.    Also,  use  of  the  silver  dollar 
wlU  to  a  great  extent  In  the  West  at  least, 
alleviate   the  heavy  demands   we   have  had 
on    the    quarter    and    50 -cent   pieces.      This 
eventually  wlU  about   balance  out  the   use 
of  sliver    as  the  minting  of  enough  halves 
and  quarters  to  substitute  for  the  46  million 
silver  dollars  will  take  almost  as  much  metal 

for  the  same  end  use.  

You  are  ftUly  aware  of  the  Treasury  s 
crash  program  for  the  minting  of  some  8 
billion  coins  this  fiscal  year,  with  sUU  high- 
er production  planned  for  fiscal  1966.  Under 
this  program  we  are  acquiring  many  presses 
from  the  Department  of  Defense.  GSA,  and 
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private  Industry  and  converting  them  for 
emergency  use,  although  they  will  not  he 
suitable  nor  economical  on  a  long-range 
basis.  With  these  presses  now,  however,  and 
the  continued  purchase  of  bronze  and  nickel 
strip,  we  will  b«  able  to  produce  the  45  mil- 
lion silver  dollars  without  cutting  down  on 
the  production  of  coin  of  smaller  denomina- 
tions. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  minting  of  the 
dollars,  If  approved,  at  the  Denver  Mint  only 
using  an  old  design,  and  the  1964  date.  If  the 
bill  for  that  purpose  becomes  law,  as  we 
hope  will  be  the  case. 

If  this  item  Is  approved  In  our  appropri- 
ation bill  it  would  be  our  policy  to  distribute 
the  silver  dollars  through  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  li  the  West  where  they  are  used 
as  a  medium  of  exchange.  We  would  not 
use  thetn  in  redemption  of  sliver  certificates 
at  the  Treasury. 

Thank  you  for  your  past  assistance  In  this 
matter,    and    whatever   you    can   do   In    the 
conference   to   help   secure   approval   of   this 
$600,000  Item  will  b«  doubly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DOUQLAS  DiLLOff. 


National  Awakening 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    VLAMTLAtrO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThurMday.  July  23.  1964 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Carroll  County  Times,  pub- 
lished in  Westminster.  Md. 

In  this  editorial,  the  civil  rights  bill, 
recently  i>assed  by  Congress,  is  shown  to 
be  the  ti^e  expression  of  American  pa- 
triotism; that  deep-seated  patriotism 
which  goes  back  to  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers who  penned  the  immortal  Ameri- 
can guideline,  "AH  men  are  created 
equal." 

National  Awakxntno 

Passage  ot  the  lon^-debated  civil  rights 
bill  with  Its  Unmedlate  as  well  as  future  in- 
fluence on  our  country  was  only  one  of  the 
many  events  which  heralded  the  entrance 
ot  July  1964  onto  the  historical  pages  of  the 
volume  recording  man's  progress  In  clvlU- 
satlon. 

Since  July  1,  these  have  been  busy  days. 
There  was  much  to  be  done — testing  the 
strength  of  the  new  law,  demonstrations, 
sit-ins  In  critical  areas,  preparations  for  the 
long  holiday  for  Independence  Day.  Despite 
the  scattered  violence  related  to  varied  re- 
acUons  to  the  new  law.  and  the  continued 
mangling  of  human  bodies  by  automobile  ac- 
cidents caused  by  drivers  In  the  peaceful 
pursuit  of  a  holiday  "pass  time,"  a  long  lost 
feeling  pervaded  the  Nation,  The  change 
was  welcomed  by  many. 

So  long  lost  has  been  the  expression  of 
national  patriotism  that  In  some  Instances 
It  was  actually  hard  to  recognize.  But.  there 
It  was  and  one  could  definitely  say  that 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  had  regained 
Its  rightful  place.  At  Pc»t  McHenry  where 
Old  Olory  Inspired  Key  to  write  the  national 
anthem,  dedicatory  services  were  held  for 
a  new  visitors'  building.  M&nj  buildings  and 
homes  displayed  the  colors.  Notably,  most 
flags  WM^  of  ttoe  60-star  design  and  were 
possibly  bought  for  future  use. 


All  In  all  It  was  a  healthy  scene  with  a 
background  on  the  radio  and  televUlon  of 
Americana,  with  old  son^  and  stirring  hymns 
featuring  the  strength  and  vlrUlty  of  a  great 
country. 

As  we  absorbed  the  spirit  of  the  holiday, 
sonvehow  the  feeling  crept  over  us  that  Amer- 
icans were  more  aware  of  America.  Its  lib- 
erties, responalbUltles,  and  its  freedoms. 
These  same  Americans.  In  our  vision  kept 
saying,  "this  Is  our  country,  we  buUt  It,  we 
need  It.  and  we  shall  protect  It  at  all  costs. 
To  all  Intruders,  we  repeat,  we  are  one  uni- 
fied front,  one  people  In  our  devoted  and 
concentrated  protection  from  any  enemies 
bo-lng  at  our  national  structure  from  with- 
in or  from  the  outside." 


"Mrs.  Smith's  Candidacy  Performs  High 
Service" — Article  by  Heary  J.  Taylor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vtbgikia 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  23.  1964 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article,  written  by  the  distinguished 
columnist.  Hon.  Henry  J.  Taylor,  en- 
titled. "Mrs.  Smith's  Candidacy  Per- 
forms High  Service." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mas.     SMrrHS     Candtoact     PrRroiiMs     High 

SXKVICK 

(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 
San  Prancisco. — What's  the  matter  with 
Senator  MARCAarr  Chask  S&irrH?  Nothing. 
She  knows  she  has  no  more  chance  for  the 
nomination  here  than  Bouncy-Belle,  Dog- 
patch's  latest  femme  fatale.  But  Mrs.  SMrrH 
Is  no  Bouncy-Belle.  She  Is  performing  a 
highly  desirable  and  legitimate  service. 

The  Maine  Senator  la  dramatizing  the  Idea 
that  politicians  should  solidly  support  more 
women  for  elective  oflSces,  not  Just  pander  to 
her  sex  by  tossing  out  an  appointment  here 
and  there. 

California  Is  far  and  away  the  greatest 
place  In  the  world  If  you  like  talking  to 
strangers,  but  few  mention  Mrs.  Sicttk. 
And  to  most  delegates  her  effort  here  is  mere- 
ly the  most  notable  scene  since  Lady  Oo- 
dlva's  Idea. 

New?  Men  are  always  more  or  less  bewil- 
dered on  the  subject  of  women.  They  see 
women's  Importance  demonstrated  without 
understanding  It,  are  touched  by  It  without 
being  able  to  believe  It.  and  often  sink  en- 
gulfed In  the  problem  of  It.  like  Empedocles 
Into  Etna. 

Sitting  In  the  Cow  Palace,  where  the  whole 
of  you  weeps  from  the  heat,  Mrs.  S»«th  looks 
as  gay  and  fresh  as  a  bunch  of  bridal  flowers. 
But.  undeniably,  the  Maine  lady  Is  a  woman 
In  the  New  England  vernacular,  "that  Is  what 
gums  up  the  sapworks."  No  other  defect  Is 
needed. 

When  women  won  their  equal  right  to  vote, 
famous  Orator  Chauncey  Etepew  safely  chose 
an  all-male  audience  to  make  a  toast: 
"Here's  to  women.  Once  our  superiors;  now 
our  equals." 

In  Depew's  outraged  murmurlngs,  an  old 
cllohe  awoke  and  cried.  Men  have  been  say- 
ing (profitably)  for  so  long  that  It's  a  man's 
world  that  they  believe  It  themselves.  Well, 
maybe  so.     But  consider  this  bloodcxirdler: 


In  the  1960  presidential   election 

cast  approximately  the  same  number  (^  voZ 
as  men.  The  service  Industrlee  now  dott 
Inate  our  economy  and  women  predomlaato 
In  them.  In  fact,  for  the  flrst  time  In  hlstorr 
we  have  more  married  women  at  work  tJhT? 
single  girls.  ^^ 

On  top  of  this,  anyone  who  thinks  woomb 
don't  have  the  major  stake  In  America's  fn 
ture  must  faint  dead  away  at  the  flnaneUi 
BtatUtlcs  of  the  entire  Nation,  from  stoek 
and  bond  holdings  to  savings  accounts  to  la. 
Burance  benefits  to  whatnot. 

There  are  about  three  times  as  mtm 
widows  In  our  country  as  widowers,  itan 
and  more,  Mrs.  Average  Citizen  is  becomiM 
the  owner  of  American  Industry.  Men  w^y 
not  be  tied  to  women's  apron  strings,  but  the 
Nation  is  tied  to  their  purse  strings,  no  mat- 
ter who  made  or  makes  the  money  in  tli« 
first  place. 

Yet  politicians  Insist  women  were  not 
meant  to  save  the  country,  but  to  make  It 
more  Interesting.  Inspiring,  or  agreeable. 
They  play  a  debonair  double  game,  "ntf 
pander  for  women's  votes,  but  they  will  not 
back  them  solidly— solidly — In  elections. 
And  they  run  from  this  subject  like  Bannto^ 
ter   breaking   the  4-mlnut«  mile. 

Mrs.  SMrrH  Is  In  an  excellent  position  to 
make  her  point.  Pew  oflBclals  here,  and  at 
Atlantic  City  next  month,  have  anythlM 
like  her  record  of  outstanding  service.  In 
fact,  most  jxjlltlclans'  usefulness  to  anyone 
except  themselves  Is  not  readily  apparent. 

Not  so  the  lady  from  Maine,  or  her  equally 
distinguished  counterpart  in  the  House.  New 
York  veteran  Congresswoman  Katheiuni  &t. 
George.  Both  have  a  flair  for  seeing  Into  the 
truth  about  what  should  be  done — public 
servants  of  strong  convictions,  who  believe 
in  their  own  thinking  and  are  prepared  to 
support  It. 

Mrs  SMrrH 's  House  and  Senate  career 
spans  24  years.  Senator  OBoaoK  Aiken,  at 
Vermont,  the  senior  Republican  In  the  Sen- 
ate, correctly  dramatized  her  nomination  not 
on  the  basis  of  being  a  woman  but  on  the 
basis  of  her  experience  as  a  great  Senator. 
By  common  consent,  she  shines  like  a  pole- 
star  on  the  Senate  Armed  Services,  Space 
and  Appropriations  Conunlt tees— wise.  In- 
corruptible, selfless,  energetic. 

This  column  Is  written  not  to  propose  Mrs. 
SMrm  for  President  or  Vice  President,  cer- 
tainly, but  to  tip  the  hat  ot  a  writer  who 
doesnt.  even  know  Mrs.  Smith  but  believes 
such  a  public  servant  rates  at  least  a  fraction 
of  the  space  so  easily  acquired  In  politics  by 
ao  many  phonies. 


Illicit  Traffic :  What  I<  Happenini;  to  Druf 
Patents  Ii  a  Scandal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23.  1964 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  pi- 
rating by  foreign  nations  of  American 
drug  patents  Is  a  serious  problem  affect- 
ing the  drug  and  pharmaceutical  Indus- 
try In  this  Nation. 

Pending  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  is  a  bill  (H.R.  1707)  which  I 
introduced  during  the  88th  Congress  to 
protect  American  manufacturers  from 
this  pirating  of  patents. 

A  leading  American  publication,  Bar- 
ron's, the  national  business  and  financial 
weekly  has  brought  this  problem  further 
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into  focus  with  an  outstanding  article  in 
Se  July  13,  1964.  edition. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  request 
^  arUcle  be  reprinted  in  its  entirety. 

The  article  follows: 
Tixicrr  TRAinc:  What  Is  Happening  to  Dbuo 
Patents  Is  a  Scandal 
In  an  article  for  Barron's  la«t  faU.  Alice 
widener    publisher  of  U.S.A.  magazine,  ob- 
Irved  that  the  drug  Industry  has  fallen  vic- 
um  to  Chronic  vilification.     Despite  its  un- 
matched contribution  to  the  Nation's  well- 
beinK    it  has  suffered  endless  abuse  at  the 
hands  of   lawmakers.    JournLillsts.   and   other 
^-caUed  opinion  molders.    The  late  Senator 
Eautes  Kefauver  made  headlines  for  years 
b,    InvestlgaUng     trumped-up     charges    of 
Drtce  fixing  and  profiteering  in   pharmaceu- 
ticals     His  former  chief  of  staff,  who  heads 
the  Federal   Trade   Conmilsslon   these  days, 
continues  to  plague  the  dru^makers.     As  for 
the  fourth  estate.  lU  suscepUbllity  to  low- 
grade  bias  has  now  erupted  In  the  London 
EconomUt.    which.    In    a    recent    Issue,    was 
forced   to   admit   ruefully    that   it   had   ma- 
llened  Pflzer's  British  subsidiary. 

Long  a  nagging  headache  to  the  IndusUy, 
such  attacks  have  lately  grown  more  virulent. 
What's  more,  they  have  accompanied  and 
doubtless  aggravated— a  dangerous  rash  of 
official  hosUlity,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  Great  Britain,  the  Ministry  of  Health  has 
seized  upon  a  loophole  In  the  law  to  Import 
patented  producto  from  unlicensed  sources. 
Since  the  Ministry  runs  the  ubiquitous  Na- 
tional Health  Service,  its  resource  to  such 
sharp  practice  (a  distorted  account  of  which 
caused  the  EoonomUt  to  run  afoul  of  Pflzer) 
has  become  a  potent  threat  to  British  (and 
American)    drug  concerns.  .„.   ,» 

On   this   side   of   the    Atlantic,    the   Illicit 
traffic  has  also  spread  far  and  wide,  to  the 
point  where  two  leading  producers  of  anti- 
biotics, American  Cyanamld  and  Pfizer,  have 
brought  a  score  of  suits  against  alleged  of- 
fenders   Including   the   International  Recti- 
fier Corp    of  El  Segundo,  CalU..  and  the  city 
of  New  York.    Several  eaemployees  of  Cyana- 
mld's  Lederle  Laboratories  have  confessed  to 
the  theft  and  sale  of  valuable  trade  secrets. 
in  the  process  Implicating  a  number  of  man- 
ufacturers  In   Italy,   where   drugs   enjoy   no 
patent     protection     and     piracy     abounds 
Mafla  economics,  to  be  sure,  holds  out  glit- 
tering promise  to  buyer  and  seUer.    The  lat- 
ter 18  spared  the  burden  of  costly  outlays  for 
research,    not   to    mention    the    hazards    in- 
volved in  aU  scientific  advance;    the  former 
gets  a   bargain.     The  only   losers,  so  far   as 
Barron's    can    see.    are    the   drug    companies 
and  their  shareholders,  who  are  robbed  of  the 
Just  rewards  of  their  risk-taking,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  human  raoe.  which  looks  to 
the  industry  for  new  life-enhancing  discov- 
eries   .  "In  the  long  run,"  said  the  late  Lord 
Keynes,  "we  shall  all  be  dead."    If  his  spir- 
itual heirs  have  their  way,  the  long  run  will 
prow  shorter  all  the  time. 

Like   some   deadly   plague   from   the   Dark 
Ages,  the  crippling  assault  on  the  drug  in- 
dustry lately  has  broken  out  everywhere.     In 
Brazil,   which  came  perilously  close  to  suc- 
cumbing to  communism.  Br.  Ooularfs  gov- 
ernment, at  the  time  of  Its  overthrow,  was 
plotting  to  expropriate  foreign  drug  compa- 
nies     If  the  military  hadn't  taken  over,  so 
the   chairman    of    Johnson    &   Johnson   told 
fellow    shareholders    In    nUd-Aprll.    the    ax 
would   have   fallen    the   week   before.      More 
advanced  countries  opt  for  the  needle.    Thiis, 
in    the    United    Kingdom    the    Ministry    of 
Health    citing  an  obscure  section  of  the  law 
which  gives  the  Crown  the  "automatic  and 
compulsory  right"  to  any  patents  needed  for 
Crown  purposes,  has  chosen  to  place  Its  or- 
ders for  tetracycline  with  unlicensed  sellers 
( known,  perhaps,  as  Her  Majesty^  Ullclt  pur- 
veyors).     After  vainly  seeking  redress  in  the 
lower    oourU,    Pfl«r,    Ltd..    whlcfa    holds    a 
British  patent  on  the  drug,  has  taken  Its  plea 
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to  the  House  of  Lords,  highest  tribunal  In 

The^Brltlsh  Byndrome  Is  palnfuUy  famUlar. 
As  The  Economist  carefully  points  out,  offi- 
cial agitation  over  drug  prloee  set  In  neariy 
20  years  ago,  when  the  Labour  Party  held 
power    and    preached    economic    protection 
from  tUe  cradle  to  the  grave.     Despite  Its 
openly  Socialist  origins,   the  campaign  has 
made   headway   under   the  Tories,   who   In- 
herited,    along    with    the    National     Health 
Service,    the    Increasingly   heavy    burden    of 
paying    for   It.      Seeking   relief,   and   letting 
principle  go  hang,  Whitehall  has  turned  to 
cheap    foreign    drugs.      In    deftense    of    such 
dubious   policy.   The   Economist  last  month 
sought   to    shift   the   onus   to   the   Industry, 
notably  the  British  subsidiaries  of  American 
and   Swiss   pharmaceutical   firms.        "Stone- 
wa/led     safe    as    they    thought    behind    the 
fortress  of  their  patents,"  averred  the  pub- 
lication,    the    drug     companies    refused    to 
negotiate     on     price.       After    "a     series    of 
frustrating     encounters,"     the     Ministry     of 
Health  decided  to  do  business  abroad.    How- 
ever   according  to  the  managing  director  of 
Pflzer      Ltd.,     whose     scathing     letter     ap- 
peared   a    fortnight    later    (along    with    the 
edUorlal   apology),   this  account  "U   grossly 
misleading   and  unfair   •    •    •"     As  we   read 
his    version   of   eventt,   the   drug   companies 
were   ready   to   make   concessions   to   official 
pressure.     The   Ministry,  however,   abruptly 
broke  off  the  talks. 

Washington  has  been  equally  highhanded. 
Several  years  ago  the  Military  Medical  Supply 
Agency,     invoking    a    loosely     worded     IfllB 
amendment  to  the  Patent  Act  which  granted 
the  US    Government  access  to  Inventions 
during  wartime,  decided  to  buy   the  oheap 
Italian  drugs.     Outraged  licensees,  shrugged 
the  Pentagon,  could  sue  for  damages  in  tnc 
U  S     Court    of    Claims.      In    recent   months 
several    local    governments,    (Including    the 
cities     of     Philadelphia     and     New     York), 
though    lacking    statutory    authority,    have 
followed    the    same    sharp    practice,    while 
smaller  users,  down  to  the  corner  drugstore, 
are  being  supplied  by  a  host  of  import  firms 
which  have  sprung  up  to  meet  the  demand. 
International    Rectifier   Corp.,   which   Is   big 
enough  to  be  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  also  has  plunged  into  the  promis- 
ing new  field. 

The  attraction  Is  obvious.  Freed  of  tne 
Irksome  need  either  to  develop  its  own  prod- 
ucU  or  to  pay  royalties,  the  booUeg  foreign 
producer,  or  lU  domestic  outlet,  ean  slash 
prices  to  the  bone;  on  one  contract  with 
the  City  of  New  York,  Premo  Pharmaceutical 
Laboratories,  which  Pflzer  has  charged  with 
"wilfully  and  wontonly"  Infringing  its  patent 
on  tetracycline,  underbid  all  rivals  by  nearly 
75  percent.  The  customer,  If  he  does  not 
mind  doing  business  this  way,  naturaUy 
saves  money.  There  Is  one  slight  drawback. 
Like  the  City  of  New  York  (and  the  Aetna 
Casualty  &  Surety  Co.,  which  issued  a  policy 
designed  to  protect  Gotham  against  tiie  con- 
sequences of  Its  recklessness) ,  the  buyer  may 
become   an   unwilling   party  to   a  lawsuit. 

Whatever  his  legal  status,  morally  he  does 
not  have  a  leg  to  stand  on.  A  patent,  after 
all  U  property.  Hence  buying  patented 
products  In  violation  of  the  patent-holder's 
rights  strikes  Barron's  as  no  less  reprehen- 
sible than  dealing  In  stolen  goods.  In  the 
case  of  tetracycUne,  the  comparison  Is  par- 
ticularly apt.  For  several  employees  of 
Lederle  Laboratories,  under  Indictment  by  a 
Federal  grand  Jury,  have  pleaded  guUty 
to  stealing  and  selling  trade  secrets  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture  of  the  drug. 
According  to  one  confession  made  pubUc  last 
week  the  buyers — and,  in  consequence,  ac- 
cessorlee  to  the  crime— were  leading  lUUan 
drug  manufacturers. 

The  wheeling  and  dealing  In  tetracycline, 
of  course,  has  done  Injury  to  U.S.  drug  com- 
panies and  their  stockholders.  While  the 
latter  may  be  the  first  victims,  however,  they 


will  surely  not  be  the  last.     Lacking  patent 
protection,  the  amazing  march  of  pharaoeu- 
tical    progress,    which    has    helped    add    4 
yean  to  man's  lifespan  in  the  past  genera- 
tion alone,  sooner  or  later  wUl   grind  to  a 
halt.     Under    the   blight    of    Its    misguided 
patent  policies— a  legacy  of  Benito  Mueeo- 
Unl,  by  the  way— Italy  has  developed  few 
If  any  original  drugs.     In  the  Soviet  Union. 
which  condemns  patents  as  tools  erf  monop- 
oly, medicines,  old  or  new,  are  In  perenlally 
short   supply.     Knowingly   or    not.    In    sum, 
collectlvlsts  of  any  shade  are  merchants  of 
death.     While     time     renaalns,     both      the 
United    Kingdom,    and    the    United    States 
should  take  their  business  elsewhere. 


Resolutioni   of   Connectknt   Departmenl, 
VFW 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  connecttctjt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23.  1964 
Mr  ST.  ONGE,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  some  of  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  the  44th  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Connecticut  Department. 
Veterans  of  Porelpn  Wars,  held  In  Hart- 
ford on  June  19-21.  The  resolutions  deal 
with  various  problems  of  national  inter- 
est and  matters  of  particular  interest  to 
veterans.  A  total  of  40  resolutions  were 
considered,  of  which  I  have  selected  10 
because  of  their  general  interest  and 
because  of  space  limitations.     They  are 

as  follows : 

FOB  A  Strong  National  Detensi 

Whereas  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  has  for  many  years  urged 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  to  provide  for  a  strong  naUonal 
defense  force;  and 

Whereas  world  conditions  and  the  Com- 
munist threat  are  sttll  a  menace  to  the 
security  of  our  Nation  and  the  free  world: 
Now,  therefore  be  it  „  . 

Besolved  by  the  Department  of  Connect- 
icut. VeteroTis  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
SfafV"!,  That:  ^        ,      . 

1  The  Army  be  constantly  modernized 
and  maintained  at  a  minimum  of  not  less 
than  1  million. 

2  We  maintain  a  strong  air  striking  force 
and  air  defense  capable  of  meeting  any 
threat  to  the  security  of  this  Nation,  to  In- 
clude a  strong  and  ready  Air  Reserve  and 
Air  National  Guard. 

3  We  continue  a  full  combat-ready  Marine 
Corps  with  the  appropriation  of  sufficient 
funds  to  maintain  a  strength  of  at  least 
200.000. 

4  The  UjS.  Navy  be  modernized  and  main- 
tained as  the  most  powerful  and  most  versa- 
tile naval  power,  by  supporting  a  naval  build- 
ing program  to  provide  adequate  ships  of  all 
tyjjes.  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  am- 
phibious ships,  submarines,  destroyers,  cruis- 
ers, and  aircraft  carriers,  with  emphasis  on 
nuclear  propulsion  for  new  combat  ships. 

5  We  urge  Congress  to  continue  to  appro- 
priate sufficient  funds  to  maintain,  and  ttie 
executive  branch  to  a^M-ove,  the  strength 
of  the  National  Guard  at  400,000  and  300.000 
for  Army  Reserve. 

6.  We  reaffirm  our  support  of  a  strong, 
privately-owned  and  operated  American 
Merchant  Marine  as  a  vital  element  of 
defense. 
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7.  We  suppcxrt  strong  and  meaningful 
military  aervlcee  under  their  respective 
Secretaries. 

8.  We  advocate  continued  development  of 
atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  and  the  nec- 
essary testing  of  such  weapons  to  achieve 
and  preserve  world  leadership.  The  suc- 
ceesfiU  development  of  an  antimissile  mis- 
sile requires  continued  testing  of  missiles 
until  such  a  defensive  weapon  Is  a  reality. 

9.  We  support  a  policy  of  control  and 
coordination  of  research  and  development 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  that  eliminates 
unnecessary  duplication,  but  assures  the 
benefits  of  constructive  competition  and  ex- 
perimentation of  weapons  appropriate  to 
the  nUssions  of  the  military  services;  and  we 
continue  to  support  the  congressionally 
established  basic  roles  and  missions  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Fterce.  and  Marine  Corps  as 
valuable  stabilizing  Influences  in  defense 
organization  and  as  obstacles  to  unnecessary 
duplication  and  unnecessary   expense. 

10.  We  support  modernization  and  pro- 
curement of  manned  bombers  and  manned 
Interceptors  as  major  elements  of  our 
Nation's  air  power. 

Amend  Public  Law  86-211.  Non-Service- 
connectkd  pension 

Whereas  the  present  pension  program  con- 
tains many  Income  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions; and 

Whereas  under  the  present  pension  pro- 
gram veterans  with  low  Income  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  adequate  amount;  and 

Where€w  an  amendment  of  the  present 
pension  program  Is  the  most  equitable  way 
to  benefit  the  large  majority  of  veterans; 
and 

Whereas  an  amendment  of  the  present 
pension  program  will  be  more  beneficial  to 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I;   and 

Whereas  there  is  much  favorable  sentiment 
and  agreement  in  the  Congress  that  Public 
Law  86-211  Is  here  to  stay  and  represents 
the  basic  structure  for  determining  enUtle- 
ment  to  pension  benefits  so  that  it  is  within 
this  framework  that  this  basic  law  must  be 
strengthened  and  liberalized;    and 

Whereas  a  bill  was  Introduced  in  the  88th 
Congress  at  the  request  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars;  and 

Wheras  this  bill  will  Increase  the  mini- 
mum and  intermediate  Income  limitations; 
and 

Whereas  this  bill  will  increase  the  monthly 
rate  of  pension  to  a  maximum  of  $100  a 
month;  and 

Whereas  this  bill  will  presume  that  all 
veterans  over  65  will  be  totally  disabled  for 
pension  purposes;  and 

Whereas  luider  this  bill  a  totally  disabled 
veteran  who  is  permanently  housebound  will 
receive  an  additional  $35;  and 

Whereas  under  this  bill  the  pension  rate 
for  aid  and  attendance  will  be  Increased  to 
$85  a  month;  and 

Wbereas  any  veteran  on  the  pension  rolls 
will  receive  a  10-percent  Increase  If  he  served 
outside  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  this  bill  will  exclude  the  income 
of  the  veteran's  spouse:  and 

Whereas  this  bill  will  exclude  the  amounts 
paid  by  the  veteran  for  expense  of  burial  of 
his  wife  or  child;  and 

Whereas  this  bill  will  exclude  any  profit 
realized  from  the  sale  of  any  real  estate 
other  than  in  the  course  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness; and 

Whereas  this  bill  would  exclude  the 
amounts  paid  by  the  veteran  or  his  wife  for 
medical,  dental,  or  hospital  expenses  of  the 
veteran,  his  wife,  or  children;  and 

Whereas  this  bill  will  exclude  any  payment 
received  for  the  discharge  of  any  obligated 
civic  duties;  and 

Whereas  this  bill  wUl  provide  Increases 
and  wlil  be  most  beneficial  to  the  veterans 
with  low  Income:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 


Resolved  by  the  Department  of  Connecti- 
cut, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  That  we  stron^^ly  endorse  and  support 
the  bUl  Introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  which  will  amend 
the  present  nonservlce-connected  pension 
by  excluding  the  objectionable  features  of 
the  present  pension  program  and  will  In- 
crease the  amount  of  pension  and  raise  the 
Income  limits  and  be  most  beneficial  to  all 
veterans. 

Support    Legislation   for   Nursing    Home 
Ca«z   fo«   VKTRRANS 

Whereas  there  have  been  changing  charac- 
teristics of  our  veteran  population;  and 

Whereas  there  are  nearly  1  million  vet- 
erans who  are  age  70  or  over;  and 

Whereas  the  older  veterans  account  for 
one-third  of  veterans'  hospital  admission, 
and 

Whereas  these  older  veterans  comprise  the 
bulk  In  long-term  care  patient  load,  and 
many  have  attained  maximum  benefits  of 
hospitalization;  and 

Whereas  because  of  lack  of  proper  facili- 
ties and  Inadequate  financial  ability  they 
are  unable  to  be  discharged  from  VA  hos- 
pitals; and 

Whereas  these  veterans  place  a  strain  on 
the  125,000  VA  hospital  bed  limitations;  and 
Whereas  the  need  for  nursing  home  care 
is  evidenced  by  the  Executive  order  Issued 
in  1963,  ordering  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  provide  for  the 
implementing  of  beds  for  nursing  home  care; 
and 

Whereas  we  commend  the  Administration 
for  authorizing  these  beds  which  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  in  solving  this  need  for 
nursing  home  care;  and 

Whereas  by  the  time  these  beds  are  avail- 
able they  will  not  be  sufllclent  for  the  in- 
creasing need  for  this  type  of  care;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  bill  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  will  pro- 
vide for  additional  beds  for  the  furnishing 
of  nursing  home  care  and  increasing  the 
present  per  diem  payments  for  veterans  in 
State  homes  and  provide  other  necessary 
benefits  for  these  veterans;  and 

Whereas  this  legislation  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  veterans'  hospital  care  and  make  beds 
available  for  those  veterans  who  only  need 
short-term  hospitalization;  and 

Whereas  these  additional  beds  will  not 
deduct  from  the  125,000  VA  bed  limitations; 
and 

Whereas  the  VFW  has  been  a  leader  In  pro- 
posing the  furnishing  of  nursing  home  care 
of  eligible  veterans:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Department  of  Connecti- 
cut. Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  That  we  strongly  support  leprlslatlon 
In  the  88th  Congress  which  will  furnish  addi- 
tional beds  for  nursing  home  care  and  other 
benefits  to  our  aged  veterans  who  have 
reached  the  maximum  benefits  of  hospital- 
ization, and  urge  that  Congress  apprf>prlate 
the  necessary  funds. 
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To    Maintain    CrviL   Service   Mcrit   Empiot- 

MENT     AND      MeRTT     PROMOTION      SYSTEM      I.V 

PEDrRAL  Civil  Service 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  is 
closely  intertwined  with  the  Federal  merit 
system  which  was  founded  In  1883;  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  of 
1944  Is  a  hollow  benefit  if  not  coordinated 
with  the  Civil  Service  Merit  Promotion  Sys- 
tem and  Is  an  integral  part  of  the  overall 
Federal  Civil  Service;  and 

Whereas  the  Civil  Service  Merit  System 
has  proven  to  be  the  most  equitable  way 
of  obtaining  employment  and  standardizing 
promotion  and  is  the  basis  for  sound  good 
government  which  has  provided  the  United 
States  with  a  foundation  foe  continuing  our 
democratic  way  of  life;  and 


Whereas  the  merit  system  attracts  htoh. 
level   citizens   to  Government   employi^S? 

Whereas  the  merit  system  follows  the  urtii 
ciple  of  the  best  employees  In  the  Job  iSi 
has  eOectively  eliminated  the  spoils  svit^ 
and  •7««tt; 

Whereas  by  the  use  of  the  merit  systan 
the  Federal  Government  can  accompUaJi^ 
orderly  transition  during  a  change  at  S. 
ministration  thereby  being  a  key  factor  to 
continuity  of  our  Oovemment  in  a  tiiaa  tf 
crisis;  and 

Whereas  the  merit  system  provides  fw 
equal  opportunities  and  Is  the  best  ttiW 
devised  for  rewarding  employees  on  the  baZ 
of  ability  and  training;  and  ^^ 

Whereas   the  merit   system   removes  ra* 
eral  employees  from  political  pressures-  ^J 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act 
coupled  with  the  civil  service  merit  empl^ 
ment  and  merit  promotion  system  ar«]S- 
dlspensable  in  maintaining  a  strong  Mcon 
government  system:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  Department  of  ConneetU 
cut.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  Vnttti 
States.  That  we  strongly  advocate  the  ooa. 
tinned  use  of  Federal  Civil  Service  merit  «b- 
ployment  and  merit  promotion  system  which 
at  the  same  time  strengthens  the  Veteruu* 
Preference  Act. 


Veterans'  Administration  Department  or 
Medicine  and  Surgery  Program 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Department  of  Con- 
necticut.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  tkt 
United  States.  That  we  seek  approval  of  tlw 
following  recommendations  by  administim- 
tlve  changes  or  legislation   as  applicable: 

1.  Authorization  of  outpatient  treatment, 
Including  hometown  care,  for  all  war  veterwa 
in  receipt  of  disability  pension  or  disability 
compensation  for  required  treatment  of  non- 
servlce-connected condition. 

2.  No  reduction  of  the  number  of  domici- 
liary beds  and  less  restrictive  admission 
criteria. 

3.  Reliance  by  the  VA  on  the  statement 
under  oath  of  inability  to  defray  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  hospital  treatment  as  di- 
rected by  section  622,  title  38,  United  Stat« 
Code  and  Immediate  discontinuance  of  Pvt 
financial  statement  requirement  and  inten- 
sive   admission    counseling. 

4.  Authorization  of  distinct  priority,  by 
statute  if  necessary,  for  admission  of  vet- 
erans of  combat  and  wartime  oversea  serv- 
Ice  to  VA  hospitals  for  required  treatment 
of    any    disability. 

5.  Establishment  of  eligibility  of  veteran 
of  campaign  and  expeditionary  service  for 
VA    hospitalization    and   domiciliary   care. 

6.  Assurance  of  adequate  funds  to  operate 
the  Veterans'  Administration  medical  pro- 
gram without  curtailment. 

7.  Reinstatement  of  the  contract  burial 
program  authorized  by  section  903 (ci,  tltlt 
38.  United  States  Code. 

8.  Revocation  of  the  imllateral.  arbitrary 
and  unwarranted  order  reducing  the  size  ct 
burial  fiags  Issued  by  the  Veterans'  Admln- 
IstraUon  from  the  traditional  5-  by  9)^ -foot 
size  to  4'4  by  7   feet. 
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Vocational  RrHABiLrrATioN  and  Educatioh 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Department  of  Con- 
necticut. Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  tH* 
United  States.  That  we  seek  approval  of  the 
following  recommendations  by  administra- 
tive changes  or  legislation  as  applicable: 

1.  Increase  subsistence  and  training  al- 
lowance rates  under  all  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion and  education  training  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  VA  In  conformity  with  tbt 
Increased  cost  of  living. 

2.  Increase  the  Income  celling  appUcahls 
to  on-the-job  training  under  diapter  38,  tltls 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  not  lees  than  #400 
per  month. 


•  Bxtenslon  of  war  MT^ians  educattonal 

i.tAnce  to  chUdren  of  veterans  who  died 
!I!Im  service-connected  disability  Incurred 
^/^avated  during  a  period  of  service  for 
J^ch  wartime  dlsablUty  compeiwation  rates 
-reauthorized. 

4  Extension  of  war  orphans  educational 
ugistance  to  children  of  veterans  who  are 
Jernianently  and  totally  disabled  because  of 
!«rvlce-connected  disability. 

6  Kllmlnatlon  of  the  age  23  limitation  for 
completion  of  training  imposed  on  most 
beneficiaries  of  war  orphans  educational 
wsisunce. 

Veterans  Housnto  and  L«am  Program 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Department  of  Con- 
necticut Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
UniUd  States.  That  we  seek  approval  of  the 
following  recommendaUons  by  admlnlstra- 
Uve  changes  or  legislation,  as  applicable: 

1  Elimination  of  the  requirement  that  a 
veteran  suffering  from  service-connected  bi- 
lateral blindness  plus  loss  or  loss  of  use  of 
one  lower  extremity  also  be  confined  to  a 
wheelchair  by  reason  of  this  disability  in 
order  to  qualify  for  specially  adapted  hous- 
Uig  under  the  provisions  of  section  801(2), 
title  38,  United  States  Code 

2  Amendment  of  section  8«1,  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  specially 
adapted  housing  for  other  seriously  dUabled 
veterans,  such  as  those  suffering  from  loss 
or  loss  of  use  of  two  extremities  on  the  same 

•We.  ,  ,         _ 

3.  Authorization  of  direct  loans  for  spe- 
cially adapted  housing  In  areas  not  desig- 
nated as  direct  loan  areas. 


REOPEN    THE    NATIONAL    S«31VTCE    LUX    INSUR- 
ANCE Program 
Whereas  many  veterans  dropped  their  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance  policies  at  the 
end  of  their  period  of  service;  and 

Whereas  many  veterans  were  not  advised 
that  the  conUnuatlon  of  this  insurance 
would  be  to  their  benefit;  and 

Whereas  many  veterans  whhe  In  the  service 
did  not  find  It  necessary  to  obtain  Govern- 
ment Insurance;  and 

Whereas  now  many  veterans  find  they  have 
obligations;  and 

Whereas  these  veterans  do  not  now  have 
Insurance  coverage;  and 

Whereas  many  of  these  veterans  wish  to 
reinstate  their  national  service  life  Insur- 
ance policies;  and 

Whereas  many  veterans  who  did  not  par- 
ticipate In  a  plan,  now  wish  to  obtain  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance;  and 

Whereas  for  many  veterans  national  service 
life  Insurance  will  be  the  only  Oovemment 
benefit  available  as  a  result  of  this  long  war- 
time service;  and 

Whereas  under  the  proposed  reopening  the 
Insured  shall  pay  the  administrative  cost  of 
the  program;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  reopening  shall  In 
no  way  affect  the  trust  fund  now  In  opera- 
tion under  the  present  national  service  life 
Insurance  program:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Department  of  Connecti- 
cut. Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  That  we  strongly  endorse  and  support 
legislation  which  will  permit  veterans  who 
served  In  the  Armed  Forces  between  Octol>er 
8,  1940.  and  December  31.  1956.  to  relnsUte 
thplr  national  service  life  Insurance  policies 
and  permit  those  who  did  not  have  Insurance 
to  obtain  national  service  life  insurance. 


able  because  of  serrice-connected  disabilities, 
to  purchase  nonpartlclpatlng  life  Insurance 
under  section  7a2(a),  title  38.  United  States 
Code  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  1  year  from 
the  effective  date  of  amendatory  legislation. 

2.  Authorteatlon  of  waiver  of  service-con- 
nected disabilities  for  the  purpose  of  rein- 
stating  "H  "  or  "RH"  poUclSB. 

3.  Authorlaatlon  to  waive  service-connected 
disabilities  to  permit  granting  of  the  total 
disability  Income  provision  on  national  serv- 
ice life  insiirance  j>olicles. 

Increased  Benefits  fob  Abmed  Forces 
Pebsonnel 

Whereas  the  security  of  the  United  States 
depends  on  poised  and  ready  military  power 
In-belng;  and 

Whereas  our  military  strength  can  be 
measured  by  the  courage,  dedication,  and 
proficiency  of  Americans  In  uniform  at  the 
time  of  an  enemy  attack;  and 

Whereas  the  present  Communist  threat  to 
the  security  of  this  Nation  and  the  advanced 
technology  used  in  modern  warfare  require 
the  highest  trained,  professional  technicians 
to  operate  and  maintain  our  weapon  systems; 

and 

Whereas  the  financial  hardships  Imposed 
by  creeping  Inflation  of  our  present  economy, 
the  ever-splrallng  costs  of  education  and  the 
high  Industrial  demand  for  military-trained 
specialists  are  resulting  in  an  inordinate  loss 
of  military  personnel;  and 

Whereas  It  is  now  neces8€U7  to  take  Im- 
mediate action  to  offer  benefits  which  will 
offset  the  many  hardships  Imposed  by  a 
military  career  in  order  to  attract  and  retain 
our  most  highly  trained  and  best  citizens 
in  the  military  services:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  by  the  Department  of  Connecti- 
cut. Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  That  we  urge  and  strongly  support  an 
adequate  pay  scale  for  armed  services  per- 
sonnel:  and  be  It  further 

Resoh^ed,  That  we  strongly  oppose  attempts 
to  equate  military  service  and  Its  unique 
obligations  and  risks  with  pay  scales  in 
civlllBii  occupations;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  vigorously  oppose  pro- 
posals and  efforts  to  eliminate  or  reduce  post 
exchange,  commissary,  hospitalization,  and 
medical  facilities  and  services  for  active  and 
retired  Armed  Forces  personnel  and 
dependents. 


Britich  Views  on  American  Politics 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


Veterans  Government  Insurance  Program 
Br  it  resolved  by  the  Department  of  Con- 
necticut. Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  That  we  seek  approval  of  the 
following  recommendations  by  administra- 
tive changes  or  legislation,  as  applicable: 

1  Aiithortzatlon  for  veterans  of  World  War 
IT  and  Korea  with  service  on  and  after  Octo- 
ber 8.  1»40,  to  September  2.  1945.  and  from 
June  27,  1950.  to  January  31,  1955.  unlnsur- 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

of    ARKAlfSAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  23.  1964 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Where  Turnabout  Would  Be 
Fairplay."  written  by  Arthur  Krock.  and 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  23.  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Where  Turnabout  Would  Be  Fairplat 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  July  22.— The  Economist  of 
London,  In  the  Issue  of  July  18,  has  wisely 
reminded  the  British  press,  which  among 
other  voices  In  the  United  Klngdcwn  Is  rag- 
ing against  the  nomination  of  Senator  Gold- 
water,  of  a  fundamental  fact.  This  is,  that 
the  choice  of  the  next  President  Is  "Ameri- 
ca's own  affair.     It  Is  not  for  vis  In  Eurc^)e 


to  lecture  or  hector  the  Amertcans";  that 
this  can  only  serve  the  Interest  of  those 
who  would  weaken  the  Western  Alliance. 
The  proof  was  prompUy  supi^led  yestsrday 
at  Warsaw  In  the  attacks  on  Goldw*th«  by 
Khrushchev  and  Gomulka. 

The  British  have  a  vital  stake  In  this  Na- 
tion's foreign  poUcy;  and  in  Its  "otwaduct." 
which  is  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  Constitution.  But.  con- 
versely, Americans  have  a  vital  stake  In  Brit- 
ish foreign  policy  and  Its  management;  also 
in  the  economic  policies  of  a  nation  where 
American  capital  has  made  a  very  large  in- 
vestment. And  this  autumn  there  is  to  be 
an  election  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  will 
determine  whether  fundamental  changes  will 
be  made  in  both  its  foreign  and  domestic 
policies. 

However,  the  American  media  of  public  In- 
formation practice  a  restraint  In  comment- 
ing on.  and  an  objectivity  In  reporting  the 
news  of,  the  electoral  campaigns  In  other 
allied  nations  that  are  almost  totally  absent 
In  the  dally  British  press  tn  Its  Goldwater 
manhunt.  And  these  Americans  standards 
are  being  observed  as  British  voters  go  about 
their  own  business  of  deciding  whether  to  re- 
place a  party  generaUy  In  step  with  the 
United  States  with  a  party  whose  policies 
conflict  with  ours  In  major  partlcxilars. 

WTLBON'S  DIVISIVE  POSITIONS 

If,  as  the  Indexes  of  BrltUh  political  pref- 
erence foreshadow,  the  Labor  Party  wUl  come 
to  power  in  October,  with  Harold  Wil«Mi  as 
Prime  Minister,  these  policy  oonlUcts  wU4  be 
transmitted  into  divisive  political  action. 
For  example: 

1.  Wilson  favors  the  withdrawal  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  the  company  of  the 
nuclear  powers,  and  on  July  S,  1964.  opposed 
"any  proposal  to  arm  tiie  Germans  with  nu- 
clear weapons."  Washington  Is  uncertain 
whether  this  means  that  a  Labor  government 
will  also  decline  to  participate  In  the  for- 
mation of  the  multilateral  force  (MLF).  a 
nuclear  naval  deterrent,  proposed  by  the 
United  States  in  which  West  Germans  wUl 
be  Included.  If  so,  BrltUh  nuclear  policy 
will  operate  In  double  reverse  to  that  of  the 
administration. 

2  A  year  ago  Wilson  proposed  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  U.8.S.R.  for  mUltary  disen- 
gagement In  Burope.  and  a  top  priority  In 
East-Weat  negoUaUons  for  the  estebliahment 
of  nuclear  free  zones.  This  proposal  gen- 
erally conforms  to  one  advanced  by  the 
U  S.S.R.,  and  lacks  the  safeguards  without 
which  it  is  whoUy  unacceptable  to  the  United 

States.  ,,     ..,  , 

3  With  respect  to  the  nationalization  of 
Industry  on  the  Socialist  model  Wilson  has 
shifted  ground  in  the  last  few  years  from 
his  insUtence  that  nationallzaUon  Include 
defense  Industries,  those  based  on  commun- 
ity-sponsored scientific  research,  machine- 
tool  plants  and  urban  building  programs. 
But  he  Is  committed  to  the  renatlonallzatlon 
of  the  steel  Industry  as  a  core  principle  of 
socialism,  despite  the  disastrous  failure  of 
the  past  attempt.  And  he  opposes  the  ac- 
quirement by  any  American  company  of  con- 
trol of  Its  British  subsidiary. 

4  Wilson  favors  the  admission  of  Com- 
munist China  to  the  U.N.  with  no  fxirther 
conditions  than  that  it  append  Its  dis- 
credited signature  to  the  Charter. 

All  these  positions  would  justify  an  Amer- 
ican press  barrage  against  the  accession  of 
the  Labor  Party  to  power  if  it  were  to  emu- 
late the  virulent  outcry  of  the  British  daily 
press  against  the  Republican  Party's  exer- 
cise of  its  right  to  choose  Goldwatkr  as  Its 
1964  presidential  nominee.  And  by  the  same 
practice  the  American  press  would  retort  to 
British  taunts  of  discrimination  here  by 
critical  reminders  such  as  these. 

Although  parliamentary  government  had 
existed  for  centuries,  one-half  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  still  being  chosen  by  3 
percent  of  the  adult  British  males  late  in  the 
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reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  Not  uqUI  1871 
could  A  CatlioUc  enter  Parliament.  And  tlie 
Crown,  the  Prime  MlnUtrf  and  the  poet  of 
Lord  Chancellor  itlU  are  barred  to  British 
Catholics. 
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Sixth  NatioBal  Boy  Scoot  Jamboree 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF  coNNEcncxrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday .  July  23.  1964 

Mr.  GlAlMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  Boy  Scout  Jamborees  in  the  annals 
of  the  American  Scouting  movement 
comes  to  a  cloee  today  at  Valley  Forge. 
Pa.  There.  In  that  historic  land,  more 
than  52.000  Scouts  and  Scouters  have 
been  encamped  for  the  past  week,  de- 
veloping, promulgating,  and  living  the 
theme  of  the  Sixth  National  Boy  Scout 
Jamboree — Strength  in  American  Herit- 
age. 

Valley  Forge  has  been  an  excellent  set- 
ting for  this  great  Jamboree.  It  was 
upon  this  hallowed  ground  that  the  flame 
of  American  liberty  survived  the  terrible 
winter  of  1777-78.  Now,  187  years  later, 
these  Scouts  and  all  who  support  their 
work  carry  the  torch  of  democracy.  In 
order  to  fulfill  this  responsibility,  we 
must  strengthen  our  American  heritage. 

With  the  valuable  lessons  learned  at 
Valley  Forge,  each  Scout  has  dedicated 
himself  to  be  henceforth  a  personal 
emissary  of  our  proud  historic  traditions. 
Upon  this  foundation,  these  young  men 
can  better  face  the  challenge  of  the 
future,  never  forgetting  the  jamboree 
motto.  Onward  for  God  and  Country. 

The  jamboree,  of  course,  helf>s  pre- 
pare the  Scouts  physically  and  mentally 
for  this  challenge.  For  the  past  7  days 
they  have  received  valuable  training  in 
history,  in  conservation,  pathfinding, 
nature,  safety,  first  aid.  They  have 
sharpened  their  skills  in  friendly  com- 
petition, from  cooking  to  log  rolling,  from 
axmanship  to  patch  swapping. 

Too,  the  jamboree  has  given  the 
Scouts  an  opportunity  to  weld  friend- 
ships with  boys  from  throughout  the 
United  States  and  from  other  nations  as 
well.  EJqually  as  important,  they  have 
enjoyed  a  happy  experience  in  growing 
up. 

As  we  pause  to  congratulate  the  Scouts 
on  the  occasion  of  a  most  successful  jam- 
boree, we  also  find  it  appropriate  to 
comment  on  the  Boy  Scout  movement 
in  this  Nation.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
we  should  also  honor  the  9  V2  million  boys 
and  leaders  who  are  presently  registered 
as  scouts,  as  well  as  the  35  million  former 
Scouts  who  have  participated  in  the  val- 
uable work  of  the  Boy  Scouts  these  past 
54  years. 

Scouting  Is  without  question  our  best 
bulwark  against  juvenile  delinquency. 
The  program,  in  its  offering  of  organized 
and  supervised  activities,  teaches  youth 
to  become  better  sons,  better  students, 
better  future  citizens.  These  ideals  are 
to  be  commended.  As  a  nation  we  count 
Scouting  one  of  our  priceless  assets. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF   KASSACHTTSnTB 

IN  THE  HOUBS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23.  1964 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
House  now  considering  the  Ltind  and 
Water  Conservation  Act,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  that  bears  a  close  and  sig- 
nificant relationship  to  the  problem  of 
conserving  our  natural  resources.  It  de- 
serves the  careful  consideration  of  every 
lawmaker  and  government  administra- 
tor, Federal,  State,  and  local. 

Entitled  "A  Striking  Phrase  Is  Coined." 
It  presents  a  timely  warning  against 
"predatory  progress."  a  paradoxical 
phrase  referring  to  a  phenomena  with 
which  we  have  all  had  some  experience  at 
one  time  or  another;  the  destruction  of 
natural  resources  or  natural  beauty,  or 
places  and  structures  of  historic  Impor- 
tance, to  make  way  for  some  profitable 
proposition  that  too  often  goes  by  the 
name  "progress." 

The  editorial  was  published  June  5, 
1964.  by  the  Falmouth,  Mass.,  Enterprise 
and  is  worth  reading  and  bearing  in 
mind. 

A  Striking  Phrase  Is  Coined 

An  angry  cltlzem  of  a  town  on  Long  Island 
Sound  has  coined  an  arresting  phraae.  It  U, 
he  says,  "predatory  progress"  to  build  a  fuel 
dock  which  will  "desecrate  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  shorelines  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board." 

We  know  what  this  citizen  means.  He  Is 
characterizing  the  new  that  destroys  the 
old;  the  new  values  whose  price  tags  are  the 
cost  of  destruction  of  pjust  and  Irreplacable 
values. 

It  Is  predatory  progress  when  the  town 
sanctions  destruction  of  a  towering  age-old 
ta"ee  so  that  entrance  can  be  made  to  a  new 
service  station.  It  Is  predatory  progress  when 
the  zoning  bylaw  Is  breached  to  allow  build- 
ing on  undersLsed  lots  or  to  put  business  In 
a  residential  district.  Pull  list  of  the  pro- 
posals for  predatory  progress  brought  forth 
here  In  the  last  few  years  would  be  long  In- 
deed. Falmouth  would  be  a  sorry  place  today 
If  many  of  them  had  not  been  frustrated 
Falmouth  would  be  more  beautiful  today  If 
all  had  been  defeated. 

Yet  these  propositions  have  brought  many 
citizens  forward  to  endor."?e  them.  They  have 
been  urged  as  bringing  new  facilities  to 
town;  creating  new  tax  values;  more  Jobs 
They  have  been  pictured  In  glowing  terms 
as  progress. 

Always  among  the  advocates  of  predatory 
progress  are  the  owners  looking  to  sell  land; 
the  broker  eager  to  negotiate  a  sale;  the 
builder  looking  for  a  Job;  the  agent  Intent 
upon  selling  more  Insurance.  And,  of  course, 
the  usual  numbers  of  shortsighted  citizens, 
the  men  and  women  dazzled  by  the  prospect 
of  something  different  and  blind  to  the 
worth  of  the  old  which  is  placed  at  stake 
Our  world  has  many  good  people  who  see 
nothing  wrong  In  cutting  down  a  tree;  wider 
streets  and  unobstructed  sidewalks  are  more 
dealrable.  Our  neighborhood  htm  its  share 
of  pursuers  of  the  fast  buck. 

Predatory  progress  Is  a  useful  phrase.  It 
Is  descriptively  accurate  It  Is  strikingly 
paradoslcal.  It  sounds  an  alarm  which 
should  be  sounded. 


My  is 

The  Employiient  Ef  ects  of  TechB«l«tkiI 
Quuifc 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  KIS8OUSX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATIVBg 

Thursday.  July  23,  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  uti 
cle  by  Oeorge  Shea  in  the  July  20  edi- 
tion of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  indicate 
the  extent  of  the  employment  problcQi 
facing  the  Nation  as  a  result  of  the  le. 
celeratlng  pace  of  technological  change 
The  article  also  gives  a  clue  on  ho* 
the  problem  has  been  solved  in  the  re- 
cent  past  and  on  how  our  economy  qut 
continue  to  solve  it. 

Since  June  1953.  the  Federal  Reaerre 
Board's  manufacturing  production  inda 
has  risen  41  percent,  while  total  empk>y. 
ment  in  manufacturing  Industries  shm^ 
that  time  has  declined  from  17.7  to  17,4 
million.  Employment  of  productkio 
workers  also  fell  during  the  period  frmn 
14.1  to  13  million.  The  bright  spot  la 
manufacturing  employment  has  been  an 
increase  of  more  than  20  percent  in  non- 
production  workers. 

Total  employment  during  the  period 
since  1953  has  grown  by  14.7  percent, 
which  Is  about  the  same  as  the  14.4  per- 
cent growth  m  the  labor  force.  Sub- 
tracting agricultural  employment,  which 
has  declined  sharply  in  the  past  decade, 
one  finds  that  nonagricultural  employ^ 
ment  grew  19.3  percent  between  1963 
and  the  present,  while  payroll  employ- 
ment grew    16.9   percent. 

These  figures  illustrate  the  extent  to 
which  technological  change  has  hcW 
down  gains  in  total  manufacturing  em- 
ployment even  while  output  was  increas- 
ing sharply.  They  also  show,  however, 
how  new  Jobs  open  up  in  a  period  of  rapid 
technological  change,  principally  in  the 
services.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
thus  far  experience  has  shown  that  rapid 
technological  change  creates  as  many,  if 
not  more.  Jobs  than  it  destroys. 

The  question  for  the  future  is  whether 
this  historic  trend  will  continue.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  suggests  that 
automation  is  entering  new  fields  where 
much  of  the  increase  in  employment  hu 
taken  place  in  recent  years.  The  article 
suggests  that  adaptations  to  these 
changes  in  our  economy  may  have  to  in- 
clude longer  years  of  education,  more 
frequent  early  retirements,  and  .some- 
what shorter  working  weeks. 

Under*  unanimous  consent  I  place 
Oeorge  Shea's  column  in  the  July  20  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  the  Record  at  thla 
point. 

Appraisal  or  Current  Trends   in   Bi  smni 
AND  Finance 

Employment  In  manufacturing  Industriss 
In  June  rose  almost  to  the  level  of  back  la 
June  1953  after  holding  well  below  that  leTtl 
In  most  of  the  months  and  years  since  than. 
And  employment  of  production  worken  la 
the  same  Industries  is  rubetantlaily  iawtt 
than  In  1953.  Yet  In  the  mtm.ntimm  tt» 
manufacturing  production  Index  at  tha 
eral  Reserve  Board  has  rlaen  41  percent. 


The  contrast  Is  perhaps  even  more  star- 
,  »  If  the  figures  themselves  are  looked  at 
i^manufacturlng  production  Index  In  June 
'^!?32  6  percent  of  1957-69  compared  with 
!?*»  in  June  1963.  Total  employment  in 
•^nufac luring  Industrie,  was  17.4  million 
"*^o  q"^^  the  17.7  mUllon  of  June  1953. 
fnd  emplo>-inent  of  production  workers  was 
^mimon.  down  sharply  from  14  1  million  In 

^"•?^ei^^ftguree  present  In  dramatic  fashion 
^^P^blem  of  keeping  the  Nation's  pop- 
S!tlon  employed  In  the  face  of  the  constant 
«o«res8  being  made  in  automating  produc- 
J^  And  yet  in  another  way  they  give  a 
due  to  how  the  problem  has  been  pretty  well 
^ved.   and  of  how  It  may  continue   to   be 

*°FOT  It  should  be  noted  that  the  contrast  Is 
not  merely  between  the  decline  In  production 
SS^rs  and  the  rise  In  output.  Nor  Is  It  In 
the  fact  output  of  manufacturing  Industries 
^  risen  while  employment  In  those  Indus- 
tries has  done  no  better  than  remain  steady. 
There  Is  also  a  contrast  between  the  decline 
in  the  number  of  production  workers  and 
the  relative  steadiness  In  the  number  of  all 
workers  employed  In  those  Industries. 

This  reflecte  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
nonprixluctlon  workers  In  these  same  In- 
dustries has  increased  from  3.6  million  In 
June  1953  to  4.4  million  In  the  latest  month. 
That's  an  Increase  of  more  than  20  percent, 
not  as  great  as  the  gain  In  production,  but 
surely  substantial. 

Of  course,  no  one  would  want  employ- 
ment to  increase  as  fast  as  production.  Or 
r&ther  no  one  would  want  production  to 
be  limited  to  the  poeslble  growth  In  em- 
ployment, which  Is  necessarily  held  pretty 
much  within  the  confines  of  growth  In  the 
population.  The  population  of  the  United 
SUtes  between  1963  and  the  present  has 
grown  less  than  30  percent. 

What  happened  In  the  manufacturing  In- 
dustries Is  that  as  their  output  and  their 
plans  for  expanding  production  grew  they 
had  to  hire  more  technicians,  more  managers 
and  other  officials,  more  clerical  workers  and 
more  sales  people.  Nor  Is  that  all  of  the 
increase  In  employment  caused  by  the  growth 
In  output  of  manufacturing  Industries.  The 
whole*Uers  and  retailers  who  handle  their 
goods,  as  well  as  the  transport  workers  who 
carry  them  to  market  and  the  advertisers  and 
other  sales  people  involved  In  the  distribu- 
tion but  not  directly  employed  by  the  fac- 
tories, have  all  become  more  numerous  for 
the  very  reason  that  manufacturing  output 
has  grown.  And  the  production  and  em- 
plo>Tneut  of  suppliers  of  raw  materials  to 
the  manufacturing  Industries  have  likewise 
benefited. 

The  combined  effect  of  all  these  varying 
force.s  shows  up  In  the  overall  employment 
figures  Total  employment  of  all  kinds  has 
grown,  to  about  71  million  people  or  by  14.7 
percent  since  1953.  That's  less  percentage- 
wi.se  than  the  total  population,  which  is  up 
19  3  percent  In  those  years.  However,  the 
labor  force  has  grown  only  14  4  percent  or 
about  the  same  as  total  employment.  One 
factor  in  this  disparity  between  growth  In 
population  and  In  labor  force  and  employ- 
ment Is  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
added  population  consists  of  children  born 
in  the  intervening  years. 

A  little  further  light  Is  thrown  on  the  mat- 
ter by  gains  In  nonagricultural  and  payroll 
employment.  (The  payroll  figtire  excludes 
domestic  workers  and  the  self-employed.) 
N<jn;i;:ncultural  employment  grew  19.3  per- 
cent »>etween  1953  and  the  present,  whUe 
payroll  employment  grew  16.9  percent.  Both 
figures  are  helped  somewhat.  In  comparison 
with  the  lower  percentage  growth  of  total 
employment,  by  the  fact  that  agricultural 
workers,  who  are  Included  in  total  employ- 
ment, have  declined  sharply  In  those  years, 
from  about  6.8  million  to  less  than  5  million. 


These  gains  In  the  various  overall  employ- 
ment figures,  rangrlng  between  14.7  percent 
tor  total  Jobs  and  19.3  percent  In  nonfarm 
Jobe  contrast  with  a  much  larger  growth  In 
gross  national  production  after  taking  out 
the  effects  of  price  changes.  The  expansion 
in  gross  national  product  between  1953  and 
the  present  approximate  rate,  both  expressed 
m  1963  dollars.  Is  37  percent. 

Altogether  these  figures,  Just  as  do  those 
of  the  manufacturing  Indxistrles  alone,  re- 
flect the  impact  of  automation.  Increased 
efficiency  and  increased  productivity  have 
made  possible  the  tremendous  rates  of  growth 
In  production  of  goods  and  services  In  the 
United  States  over  the  past  12  years. 

It  Is  Uue  that  automation  Is  entering  new 
fields,   especially    that   of   clerical   work,   and 
that  Its  advance  poses  always  the  potential 
problem  that  there  will  not  be  enough  Jobs 
to  go  around.     Much  of  the  Increase  In  em- 
ployment of  the  past  12  years  has  been  In  the 
kind  of  work  being  Invaded  by  the  computer. 
It  Is  likewise  true  that  unemployment  to- 
day  Is   up   above   5   percent  compared   with 
only   2.9   percent  In   1953.     Thxis  It  may  be 
said  that  the  automation  of  those  years  has 
made  Itself  felt  in  an  Increase  In  unemploy- 
ment.    Nevertheless    It    Is    also    possible    to 
ask   what   the  situation   would   be   today   If 
automation  had  not  advanced  as  rapidly  as 
It  has.     At  what  level  of  growth  In  automa- 
tion would  we  have  had  less  unemployment 
with  the  same  growth  In  population? 

This  U  a  question  no  one  can  answer. 
Less  automation  would  also  almost  surely 
have  produced  less  growth  In  total  output, 
which  would  have  limited  employment  op- 
portunities In  some  ways  at  the  same  time  It 
enhanced  them  by  requiring  more  man-hoxirs 
per  unit  of  sc«ne  kinds  of  output.  What 
would  have  been  the  net  result,  a  gain  or  a 
loss  In  employment? 

For  the  future,  all  we  can  do  Is  accept  the 
fact  of  growth  in  automation,  adapting  pri- 
vate and  national  policies  to  It  gradually. 
Almost  surely  the  adaptations  wUl  Include 
longer  years  of  education,  more  frequent 
early  retirement,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
shorter  working  weeks,  theee  being  the  meas- 
ures which  have  been  taken  over  past 
years.  The  one  thing  we  do  not  want  to  do 
Is  discourage  automation,  which  brings  with 
It  such  tremendous  rates  of  growth  In  per 
capita  output. 


These  studies  are  of  specialized  value.  But 
It  Is  dlfflcult  to  see  how  they  are  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government.  They 
represent  the  sort  of  thing  that  Is,  and 
should  be,  undertaken  by  universities, 
foundations,  and  the  various  private  research 
centers. 

The  amounts  involved.  It  will  be  argued, 
are  small.  But  a  total  of  all  the  extracur- 
ricular activities,  BO  to  speak,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment now  supports  would  reach  a  mighty 
Impressive  figure.  Economical  government 
can  be  achieved  only  If  every  nonessential 
expenditure  Is  eliminated — whether  the  sum 
Involved  be  110.000  or  »10  million  and 
whether  the  project  Involves  a  power  plant 
or  the  social  behavior  of  ants. 


Where  Your  Money  Goei 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  23.  1964 

Mr,  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  ShelbyviUe.  Ind..  News  of 
July  18: 

Where  Youm  Monet  Goes 

Congressman  Home*  Abele.  of  Ohio,  has 
looked  into  some  of  the  more  unusual  Fed- 
eral appropriations  of  our  tax  money.  As 
recounted  by  the  Associated  Taxpayers  of 
Idaho,  here  are  a  few : 

The  sum  of  $15,200  for  a  study  and  demog- 
raphy in  ancient  Babylonia;  »36.800  to  look 
Into  the  social  behavior  of  ants;  $2,100  to 
look  Into  the  behavior  pattern  of  barren- 
ground  caribou:  $20,600  to  try  to  learn  about 
communication  slgnaU  In  birds;  $13,700  to 
.study  the  social  structure  In  Madagascar; 
$65,400  to  examine  the  behavior  and  ecology 
of  the  wandering  albatross. 


Clear  Thinking 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF    WASHIKCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23.  1964 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  am  pleased  to  include  a  state- 
ment signed  by  13  mwnbers  of  the  junior 
and  senior  classes  of  Mansfield  High 
School,  Mansfield,  Wash.,  and  by  their 
Instructor,  Mr.  K.  David  Coe. 

Mansfield  Is  a  wheat  town.  It  is  totally 
surrounded  by  wheat  fields  in  every  di- 
rection, and  wheat  sales  are  by  far  the 
major  source  of  income  for  this  town. 

I  have  known  for  years  that  these 
good  folks  think  clearly.  And  now.  It 
Is  truly  reassuring  to  see  this  character- 
istic being  expressed  by  the  rising  gen- 
eration. 

The  statement  follows : 

Mansfield  Stttoents  Oppose  Wheat  Sale 
"It  is  necessary  to  bribe  capitalism  with 
extra  profit  •••  and  we  will  get  the  basics 
leaulpment]  with  the  aid  of  which  we  wUl 
strengthen  ourselves.  wUl  finally  get  up  on 
our  feet  and  then  defeat  it  [capitalism]  eco- 
nomlcaUy."     —Lenin  „    ^^,    ^  .» 

Just  what  does  this  refer  to?  We  think  It 
refers  to  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia.  The 
sale  of  this  wheat  for  the  sole  purpose  of  get- 
ting money  •  •  *  money  •  •  •  and  more 
money,  to  satisfy  oxir  American  greed. 

Why  did  we  seU  the  wheat  and  who  wanted 
to  sell  It  to  Russia?  The  farmers  vere  very 
much  In  favor  because  It  would  raise  the 
world  market  and  the  national  market  of 
wheat  It  would  also  get  rid  of  the  surplus 
wheat  m  the  United  States  and  eliminate 
the  cost  of  storing.  Here  we  find  the  biggest 
reason  for  the  sale  ••   *  the  farmers  want 

for  money. 

The  longshoremen  and  shippers  were  in 
favor  because  It  would  give  them  Jobs  and 
here  again,  money  is  the  xinderlylng  reason 
for  their  wanting  to  make  the  sale. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  who  believed 
that  the  United  States  could  not  sit  back 
and  watch  people  starve  no  matter  who  they 
were.  They  are  hiimanltarlans.  Visitors  to 
the  Soviet  Union  come  home  and  teU  of  see- 
ing long  lines  of  people  lined  up  to  receive 
their  daUy  rations  of  food.  Thus,  if  the 
United  States  refused  to  sell  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Government  It  would  do  little  harm 
to  the  government:  It  would  hurt  the  Soviet 
people  They  say  that  the  cold  war  is  with 
communism  •  •  •  not  the  Innocent  victims 
of  the  form  of  government 

Russia's  crop  failure  shows  their  need  of 
'•  capitalists •■  help.     It  shows  that  their  Com- 
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munist  way  ot  economy  and  their  agrlcxil- 
tural  program  doe*  not  work;  tbat  commu- 
nism Itself  does  not  work. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  we  might 
be  "missing  out"  on  not  getting  some  money 
because  Canada  sold  wheat  to  Russia  and  so 
did  numerous  other  countries.  Why  not  the 
United  States?  They  said  we  might  as  well 
be  getting  the  benefits  from  the  sale  as  well 
as  the  other  countries. 

These  points  above  were  the  main  reasons 
for  wanting  to  sell  wheat  to  Russia.  Really. 
If  you  condense  all  the  reasons  you  will  And 
that  there  are  only  two  main  reasons;  money 
and  the  humanitarian  aspect,  and  money 
takes  In  three-fourths  of  these  two  reasons. 
Isn't  that  Just  what  Lenin  quoted?  That  they 
would  use  the  capitalists"  greed  for  money  In 
order  to  bring  about  their  downfall  and  de- 
feat them?  If  you  ask  us,  we  arc  headed  for 
defeat. 

The  United  States  selling  wheat  to  Russia 
shows  a  weakness;  that  we  didn't  take  a 
positive  stand.  Ru.ssla  made  demands  over 
how  the  shipping  of  the  wheat  should  be 
done.  They  were  asking  for  our  wheat,  so 
we  should  have  been  the  ones  to  make  the 
demands.  We  should  have  made  the  rules. 
Showing  another  weakness  Is  the  fact  that 
our  Government  Import- Ebcport  Bank  has 
agreed  to  finance  the  sale  of  our  own  wheat 
In  case  the  Communists  don't  come  through 
with  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  If  they  won't 
pay.  then  the  money  will  come  out  of  the 
taxpayer's  pocket.  A  typical  Soviet  deal. 
With  the  United  States  holding  the  bag. 

Former  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer,  of 
West  Germany,  remarked  concerning  the 
news  of  the  wheat  sale  to  Ru.ssla:  "The  West 
has  been  devoting  great  energy  to  show  that 
the  Communist  system  would  not  work,  but 
then  was  shipping  In  wheat  Just  when  the 
Communists   were  proving  it   themselves." 

We  are  helping  the  cause  we  are  trying  so 
hard  to  defeat  •  •  •  that  of  communism. 
We  had  the  perfect  chance  to  starve  out 
communLsm  and  we  let  It  slip  by.  It's  ob- 
vious that  communism  doesn't  work  or  they 
wouldn't  be  asking  for  handouts. 

Are  we  going  to  be  so  stupid  as  to  give  the 
Conununlsts  wheat,  money,  and  anything  else 
they  want  to  overthrow  us?  It  sounds  ab- 
surd, but  that's  exactly  what  we're  doing.  Is 
Russian  money  so  Important  that  well  cut 
our  own  throats  to  get  It  and  Inevitably  be- 
come a  Communist  nation. 

Our  greed  for  money  will  bring  about  our 
downfall  unless  people  will  open  their  eyes 
and   see  the   Communist  trap. 

Signed  by  13  members  of  Mansfield  Junior 
and  senior  classes — K.  David  Coe.  instructor. 


that  success  of  the  program  depends  on 
local  action  geared  to  local  needs,  by 
enterprise  and  by  government.  This 
comment  is  one  we  should  all  bear  In 
mind.  The  Federal  Government  is  by 
no  means  assuming  local  responsibilities; 
It  is  directing  and  encouraging  them. 
The  true  American  spirit  of  local  initia- 
tive is  still  needed  to  gain  victory  in  the 
war  on  poverty. 
The  article  follows : 

Ir  THE  War  I.s  To  Be  Woi* 
The  Economic  Opportunity  Act— which  is 
the  attractive  UUe  given  to  the  bill  embody- 
ing the  Presidents  lde;\s  for  warring  on  pov- 
erty—was recently  approved  by  the  House 
Education  and  I^bor  Committee.  And  some- 
thing the  Portland  Oregonlan  had  to  say 
about  It  Is  worth  wide  public  consideration. 
It  gave  Its  ble.ssing  to  some  of  the  bill's  pro- 
visions notably,  the  emphasis  on  assisting 
young  people.     Then  it  said: 

"A  ca.se  can  be  made  •  •  •  for  dramatiza- 
tion of  a  national  war  on  poverty.  But  that 
war  will  be  won.  if  it  is  won,  In  the  com- 
munities of  America,  through  the  Initiative 
of  State  and  local  govenmients  and  private 
enterprise  through  a  strengthening  of  local 
schfX)l  systems  and  lo<-al  industry  and  open- 
ing of  Job  and  training  opportunities  to  all 
races.  Federal  grants  and  incentives  can 
help  but  not  if  they  are  in  the  direction  of 
doling  out  to  the  pea.sajitry  or  of  resurrect- 
ing emergency  relief  nie;i.sures  of  an  earlier 
decade  Irrelevant  to  the  l960's.  There  is  too 
much  of  this  latter  direction  in  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  program,  as  It  now  stands: 
therein  lies  its  Havor  of  politics." 

In  other  words,  the  main  corrective  force 
must  be  the  traditional  one — local  action, 
geared  to  local  needs,  by  enterprise  and  by 
government.  If  anyone  doubu  its  efficiency. 
we  need  only  to  glance  quickly  at  this  Na- 
tion's history.  It  is  the  force  of  equal  op- 
portunity and  individual  enterprise  that 
made  that  history  possible  and  brought  us  a 
degree  of  miiss  prosperity  for  all  of  tlie  Iso- 
lated sore  spots  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 
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There  Is  In  fact  hardly  any  attemot  tt ... 
to  argue,  or  to  examine  the  Senator'!  MitT 
cai  phllosc^hy  and  try  to  understandVh  » 
It  Is.  Instead  of  debate  the  Nation  l*  ta^Tf: 
to  denunciation  and  vlllflcation  '*^WQ 


If  the  War  Is  To  Be  Won 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23.  1964 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  I  include  an  editorial  from 
the  Jeffersonian.  Baltimore  County,  Md., 
family  newspaper. 

This  editorial  is  on  the  President's 
Economic  Opportimity  Act.  It  wisely 
points  out  that  this  bill,  if  enacted  into 
law.  will  provide  only  a  Federal  directive; 


Argument  Without  Reason 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23.  1964 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  In  the  Record  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  July  21,  1964.  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

I  urge  my  colleaKues  to  read  this  fine 
editorial.  This  article  very  clearly  points 
out  that  the  criticism  we  read  about 
B.^RRY  GoLDWATER  in  the  daily  papers 
certainly  Is  unfounded  and  Goldwater's 
views  are,  in  my  judt,^ment.  merely  an 
outgrowth  of  a  coalition  of  dissatisfaction 
currently  developlnp;  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Argument  VVnudXT  Reason 

One  of  the  more  depressing  developments 
in  the  wake  of  the  Republican  convention  Is 
the  extremely— we  use  the  adverb  advisedly — 
low  Intellectual  level  of  the  arguments  used 
by  those  opposed  to  Senator  Goldwater  s 
views. 


Among  other  purported  sins.  Mr  Qo, 
WATEK  Is  chastised  for  allegedly  endorSi?' 
extremism,  although  his  one  referencetJ 
the  matter  in  his  acceptance  speech  U  cob 
stantly  taken  out  of  context.  Re  hli^J 
says  it  was  not  meant  to  apply  to  so-caiiM 
extremist  groups  as  such. 

In  addition,  the  readers  of  a  prominent 
eastern  newspaper  are  advised  Uut  S, 
Goldwater  nomination  is  a  disaster  tot  ^ 
Nation.  His  foreign  policy.  It  Is  clalau? 
Is  unthinking  and  his  domestic  policy  iTnir 
believable. 

Now  it  Is  one  thing  to  disagree  wltt  tht 
Senator's  foreign  policy  approach— for  our 
part,  we  would  not  go  along  with  all  of  ^ 
as  it  has  been  presented  so  far — and  qriiu 
another  to  castigate  it  without  presentlm 
any  reasoned  arguments  against  it.  WtuU. 
ever  else  it  may  be,  unthinking  it  Is  not.  It 
proceeds  from  firm  opposition  to  commu- 
nism, and  its  speciflcs  are  designed  to  Impl*. 
meiit  tliat  policy. 

Similarly  with  domestic  Issues.  It  ttnot 
some  of  Mr.  GoLDWATEa's  critics  must  ban 
skipped  or  forgotten  their  philosophy  coUnt^ 
at  any  rate  they  exhibit  a  p>alnful  unawtr*. 
ness  of  the  Intellectual  basis  of  his  opia. 
Ions. 

As  It  happens,  those  opinions  stem  from  a 
particular  view  of  man.  what  he  call*  in 
rather  humanistic  terms  the  whole  man. 
The  dignity  and  fullest  possible  development 
of  the  individual  takes  precedence  over  the 
role  of  Government,  and  it  Is  this  perfectly 
respecuible  philosophical  position  which 
makes  him  n  foe  of  the  strong  drive  towv4 
Federal  domination  that  has  charactertaed 
the  past  three  decades. 

Here  again  a  reasoned  argument  can  bt 
made  that  the  day  of  the  Individual  is  gnm 
and  that  we  have  no  choice  but  to  retl^ 
ourselves  to  Federal  collectivism.  But  hard- 
ly any  of  the  Senator's  critics  is  making  tb« 
argument  or  otherwise  challenging  his  pro- 
posals on  their  merits. 

Instead  they  say  he  offers  a  "simplistic"— 
tlie  word  is  becoming  fashionable  in  som* 
quarters — answer  to  complex  questions.  Tba 
exact  reverse  Is  the  truth.  He  advooatM 
multiple  answers.  Involving  the  resource*  ot 
the  Individual,  the  community,  the  State,  and 
the  Central  Oovemment,  to  complex  quM> 
tlons.  If  anything  deserves  to  be  called  sio^ 
pllstlc.  It  Ls  the  hope  of  salvation  throutfl 
State  power. 

Along  the  same  line  It  Is  charged  that  Mr. 
GoLDWATKR  and  his  supporters  long  for  some 
vague  pastoral  past  that  Is  gone  forewir. 
Well,  perhaps  some  of  them  do,  but  It  seeini 
to  us  that  to  contend  a  Federal  solution  to 
every  problem  is  not  the  only  or  necessarily 
the  best  solution  Is  more  forward  than  back- 
ward looking.  After  all,  the  growing  author- 
Ity  of  the  State  has  failed  miserably  to  daal 
with  some  of  the  Nation's  most  glarlaj 
problems. 

All  in  all.  It  Ls  a  remarkable  phenomenon, 
this  unreasuning  fear  and  hatred  of  tbt 
Goldwater  outlook.  For  30  years  the  under- 
lying political  isKuo  In  the  Nation  has  be«i 
the  role  of  the  Goverrmient  in  the  life  ot 
the  citizen.  Now  that  it  has  finally  been 
brought  to  the  fore,  open  for  public  scrutiny 
and  debate,  the  proponents  of  unlimited 
Government  can  only  scream. 

It  may  be  that  such  people  will  gradually 
calm  down  and  subject  the  Goldwater  theala 
to  the  discussion  It  should  be  given.  In  tba 
meantime  it  reflects  poorly  on  their  intellec- 
tual credentials  that  they  forgo  reason  and 
resort  to  argument  by  denunciation. 
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A  Choice,  Not  an  Echo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

or    CAl-ITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23.  1964 
Mr.      SMITH      of      California.     Mr. 
speaker.  It  la  my  desire  to  insert  the  en- 
cloeS   editorial   In   the   Congressional 
RicoRD  which  has  been  written  by  a  con- 
stituent of  mine : 
(Prom  the  Valley  Times,  July  15,  1964] 
Truth   Porum 


(By  Ed  Delaney) 
It  may  be  recorded  In  hUtory.  that  In  the 
Tear  19M  the  American  people  regained  their 
Uidependence.  For  several  decadea  prior  to 
that,  the  history  booka  may  note,  the  people 
bad  been  the  pawna  of  a  cloeely  knit  coterie 
of  political  and  financial  manipulators  who 
all  but  changed  the  Republic  Into  an  oligar- 
chy They  cooperated  with  ultrallberals  and 
crypto- CommunlBta  who  masqueraded  imder 
misleading  labels.  They  formulated  policies, 
particularly  aa  regards  foreign  affairs.  They 
ielected  the  ones  they  wished  to  occupy  the 
White  House.  Such  facts  might  be  In  the 
history  books  for  posterity  to  read.  If  current 
trends  are  symptomatic  of  an  awakening. 

Perhape  the  moat  revealing  Indictment  of 
those  self-appointed  architects  of  party  plat- 
forms and  pickers  of  Presidents.  Is  In  a  smaU 
book  by  Phyllla  Schlafly  enUUed  "A  Choice. 
Not  an  Echo."  She  knows  her  subject.  She 
la  from  the  land  of  Uncoln.  For  4  years  she 
has  been  president  of  the  Illinois  PederaUon 
of  Republican  Women.  She  has  served  aa 
delegate  to  Republican  National  Conven- 
tions and  was  a  delegate  to  the  19S4  conven- 
tion in  San  Francisco.  The  St.  LoUla  Globe- 
Democrat  named  her  thU  year's  "Woman  of 
Achievement  In  Public  AlTalrs." 

From  her  Intimate  acquaintance  with  po- 
litical plotting  and  chicanery,  she  expoeee 
the  methoda  by  which  the  kingmakers  of  her 
own  party — through  Madison  Avenue  promo- 
Uon  tacUca— draped  an  aura  of  greatness 
around  some  men  of  mediocrity  whom  they 
selected  for  presidential  candidates.  Her 
little  book,  thoroxighly  documented  with 
names,  quotations,  and  datea.  haa  l>een  read 
by  mlUlona  in  thU  country.  It  Is  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  It  will  have  a  profound  Influence  on 
voters,  not  only  those  of  her  own  party,  but 
others  aa  weU. 

The  presidential  preference  of  thla  candid 
critic  who  cites  the  smear  techniques  of  aome 
In  her  own  party  la  Barbt  Goij)wati».  She 
contendB  that  none  of  the  others  who  have 
been  exhibited  on  TV  and  the  public  ros- 
trums can  get  even  token  support  from  Re- 
publican voters  who  have  been  sold  out  con- 
sistently for  three  decades.  Nor  wlU  the  dis- 
contented Democrats  switch  to  a  "me-too" 
Republican.  QoLDWATTta.  she  argues.  Is 
anathema  to  many  of  the  Etonians  who  rally 
around  the  "Happy"  husband  In  Albany,  N.Y. 
That  Is  his  best  recommendation  few  aU  Uv- 
ing  west  of  the  Hudson  River.  Those  tens  of 
millions  are  dUplaylng  signs  of  self-deter- 
mination, of  which  we  hear  so  much  these 
days. 

Despite  the  bias  against  him,  which  Is 
glaringly  apparent  In  editorials  and  columns 
of  many  liberal  writers,  the  grassroots  sup- 
port for  the  Arizona  Senator  continues  to  In- 
crease like  the  Federal  debt.  He  has  spoken 
disparagingly  of  the  U.N.  He  contends  the 
welfare  of  our  country  shotild  not  be  sub- 
ordinated to  our  aid  for  so-called  new  states 
of  Asia  or  Africa.  In  the  eyes  of  the  easteni 
kingmakers  such  heresy  is  dangerous.  It 
could  mean  reduction  or  even  curtailment 
of  billions  in  foreign  aid  funds  which  now 


Alter  through  brokers,  bankers,  attorneys, 
and  shadowy  characters  in  New  York  who 
reap  riches  from  such  foreign  aid  follies. 
GoLDWATKE  has  not  expressed  solicitude  for 
the  Soviet's  designs  around  the  world.  The 
liberals  regard  him  as  much  a  menace  as 
the  late  Joe  McCarthy.  James  Forrestal.  or 
Martin  Dies.  So  he  mtist  be  destroyed— Is  the 
verdict  of  the  heretofore  political  and  flnan- 
clal  czars  ,  . 

Since  those  Imperious  kingmakers  would 
never  admit  usurpations  of  the  people's  pre- 
rogative in  such  matters.  Phyllis  Schlafly  en- 
tered an  Indictment  against  them  which  U 
tantamount  to  conviction.  Some  members 
of  her  own  GOP  may  deplore  the  expos*  of 
how  honest  political  workers  have  been 
duped  by  their  own  so-called  leaders.  She 
states  quite  franWy  that.  In  conscience.  It  was 
necessary  to  tell  the  truth.  She  has.  If  the 
people  of  the  United  States  get  a  choice  and 
not  an  echo  in  1964,  then  credit  Phyllis 
Schlafly  as  deserving  weU  of  her  country. 
Another  small  book  on  the  same  subject  Is 
"None  Dare  CaU  It  Treason."  Many  of  us 
are  calling  It  treason. 


Extremism  of  the  Liberals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


oy 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


or  ILLIKOZB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.  July  23, 1964 
Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senator 
CtoLDWATER  has  said  emphatically  that 
he  does  not  believe  In  political  extrem- 
ism The  liberals,  now  In  a  state  of  near 
panic,  are  lead  to  extravagant  state- 
ments—poUtical  extremism  11  you  will— 
which  Barry  Goldwater  has  denounced. 
As  the  campaign  progresses,  the  state- 
ments of  liberals,  will,  in  themselves, 
show  Senator  Goldwater  to  be  far  away, 
the  most  responsible  of  the  candidates. 

Two  editorials  in  the  July  21.  1964. 
issue  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  hit  home 
on  this  point.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  the  editorials  at  this  point: 

THB     LiBkRALS*     PaANKKNSTrm     MONSTKE 

We  have  been  In  touch  the  last  few  days 
with  a  number  of  our  dyed-in-the-wool  Ub- 
eral  friends,  and  And  them  struck  with 
something  near  panic  at  the  nomination  of 
Bakst  Goij)watsk. 

Thla  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they've  been 
telling  us  he  wouldn't  have  a  chance,  and 
reminding  us  that  the  polls  show  him  with 
only  20  oc  30  percent  approval  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  near  panic  leads  them  to  extravagant 
sUtements  inclvidlng  some  concerning  the 
"Nazi  rally"  In  San  Francisco,  and  the  Uke. 
Maybe  this  Is  a  good  thing. 
Maybe  our  Uberal  friends  will  at  long  last 
come  face  to  face  vrith  what  sc«ne  of  us  have 
been  worryliig  about  for  years. 

For  30  years,  these  UberalB  are  the  folks 
whose  zeal  tor  "causes"  of  many  sorts  has 
led  them  eagerly  to  cheer  on  the  expansion 
of  Federal  powers  *nd  at  the  same  time  the 
concentraUon  of  these  powers  in  the  hands 
of  the  President. 

We  have  been  building  for  30  years  toward 
a  constltuttonal  dictatorship,  a  limited  dic- 
tatorship, a  system  whereby  the  American 
people  would  chooee  by  referendum  for 
a  limited  period  of  4  years  a  President  with 
dictatorial  powers  In  mon  and  more  areas. 
It  didn't  frighten  the  eager  liberals  when 
tbe  late  President  expanded  these  powers 
stlU  more  and  dictated  steel  prices,  for  exam- 


ple, completely  outside  the  framework  of  law 
or  constitution. 

Now  perhaps,  those  who  were  mcx-e  in- 
terested In  the  effect  of  the  act  than  In  Its 
significance  politically,  realize  why  and  how 
It  frightened  a  lot  of  Americans  for  causes 
totally  unrelated  to  the  dispute  itself. 

Now  they  can  appreciate  the  fear  engen- 
d«-ed  by  the  growing  system  of  an  all-power- 
ful President  In  those  who  did  not  agree  with 
the  philosophy  of  past  Presidents  and 
feared  lor  their  country. 

For  now  the  very  thought  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  President  with  the  attitudes  that 
many  liberal  suspect  In  Barrt  Goldwater 
sends  cold  shivers  down  their  spines. 

They  now  begin  to  see  the  presidential 
dictatorship,  limited  to  4  years  and  a  refer- 
endum selection,  as  a  Frankenstein  monster 
they  themselves  have  created— and  one 
which  may  turn  on  them. 

The  shock  and  panic  of  today,  hopefully, 
may  make  them  realize  the  dangers  that 
have  already  been  implicit  In  the  constant 
expansion  of  the  personal  powers  of  the 
Presidency. 

Maybe  It  wlU  cause  them  to  be  far  less 
eager  to  see  those  powers  expanded  In  the 
future  than  they  have  been  In  the  past. 

Maybe  the  way  in  which  yoimg  John  F. 
Kennedy  suddenly  catapulted  Into  the  Presi- 
dency, the  suddenness  with  which  the  powers 
shifted  Into  the  hands  of  the  former  con- 
servative leader.  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  the 
surprise  of  seeing  a  convention  select  Baret 
GoLDWATFa  wUl  make  them  realize  that  no 
selection  system  can  meet  all  circumstances, 
all  fevers,  and  all  poUUcal  efforts. 

Maybe  It  wUl  make  them  realize  that  out 
of  this  selection  system,  plxis  the  clrcmn- 
Btances  of  the  moment,  plus  the  very  uncer- 
tainty of  human  life  makes  It  possible  for 
the  powers  of  the  Presidency  to  faU  Into  the 
hands  of  widely  different  types  of  men. 

And  that,  whatever  their  most  cherished 
beliefs,  the  chances  are  that  within  this  20th 
century,  one  way  or  another,  the  Inomense 
power  they  created  will  certainly  fall  Into  the 
hands  of  someone  who  stands  in  an  opposite 

position. 

And  perhaps  there  wlU  be  a  revival  among 
some  liberals  of  respect  and  support  for  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances. 

There  ought  to  be.  Genuine  liberals 
created  it  for  Just  such  a  reason. 

If  the  liberals  come  to  recognize  the  threat 
that  personal  power  poses  In  our  country,  and 
reverse  their  position  from  the  past  eager- 
ness with  which  they  buUt  and  expanded 
It,  they  wm  be  \erj  effective  because  most 
"conservatives"  have  opposed  the  trend  all 
along. 


A  CANDmATE  Who  Was  Hated 
A    faint    but   persistent    echo    erf    another 
political  campaign  keeps  ringing  In  our  ears, 
a  little  louder  as  time  passes,  as  we  see  1964 "s 
contest  shaping  up. 

Then,  too,  one  of  the  candidates  was  ap- 
parenUy  terribly  unpopular,  had  a  bad 
"image."  and  was  being  roundly  attacked  and 
ridiculed  on  all  sides. 

The  polls  showed  him  overwhelmingly  be- 
hind. Indeed,  at  this  point  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  pe<^le  (according  to  the 
polls)  were  arrayed  against  him,  flatly.  The 
figures  were.  Indeed,  within  a  few  percentage 
points  of  what  the  poll  figures  have  been 

today.  .  . 

The  candidate,  also,  had  a  tendency  to 
bypass  aU  the  usual  poUtlcal  toe  dancing 
when  he  spoke,  and  he  consistently  "put  hU 
foot  In  his  mouth." 

Each  time  he  did  so,  the  opposition 
pounced,  screaming  and  howling. 

They  insisted  on  taking  him  UteraUy  and 
ripping  his  words  to  pieces,  and  caUlng  him 
everything  from  Irresponsible  and  undigni- 
fied to  inconsistent  and  confused. 

He  not  only  contradicted  himself,  off  the 
cuff,  and  not  only  made  extreme  statements. 
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but  he  aometlmes  pvmctiiated  tbem  with 
profanity. 

He  called  one  columnist  an  t.o.b.  (only  be 
dldnt  uee  Initials),  and  threatened  to  per- 
sonally attack  another. 

Local  candidates  fled  from  hla  endorsement, 
and  shunned  him. 

His  name,  of  course,  was  Harry  Truman 
and  the  year  was  1948. 

This  comparison  la  golnf?  to  be  made  re- 
peatedly and  In  varloxis  details  In  the  future 
by  many  people  nationally  In  the  present 
campyalgn  as  It  rolls  along 

It  will  give  some  people  warmth  and  others 
cold  chills. 


Eliubeth  Janeway  Delivers  a  Witty  and 
Perceptrre  Commencement  Address  at 
Milwankee-Downer  Seminary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPFtESENTATHTES 

Tuesday.  June  30. 1964 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Elizabeth 
Janeway,  the  widely  applauded  novelist, 
recently  delivered  a  commencement  ad- 
dress at  Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary, 
Milwaukee,  Wia..  which  Is  a  model  for 
such  exercises.  Milwaukee-Downer  Sem- 
inary Is  <Mie  of  the  oldest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished secondary  Institutions  in  the 
country. 

In  the  thought  that  it  will  be  of  In- 
terest to  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  I  include  the  text  of  Mrs.  Jane- 
way's  address: 

ADDREsa  or  Mas.  Elizabktti  Jaivkwat 
Ever  since  I  knew  I  was  coming  to  yo\ir 
graduation,  I've  been  trying  to  recall  my 
own.  I  regret  to  say  that  while  I  can  re- 
member exactly  what  I  wore  (peach  net, 
with  a  pale  green  ribbon  sash  and  pale 
green  silk  shoes)  I  cannot  remember  one 
word  of  the  commencement  address,  nor  even 
who  sp»oice  to  us. 

This  realization  has  been  a  great  comfort 
to  me.     It  proves  that  Ifs  perfectly  possible 
to  graduate  from  preparatory  school,  go  on 
to  college  and  live  out  one's  life  without  any 
conscious     assistance     from     the     profound 
truths  confided  to  one  at  graduation  time. 
I  was  much  relieved  when  I  .understood  this, 
'    because   the  profound  truths  which   I  have 
at   my   command    are    not   always    the   same 
from  day   to   day.     Quite   often.   In  fact.  I 
wake  up  and  discover  that  yesterday's  pro- 
found truth  has  turned  Into  this  mornings 
sweeping — and  dubious — generalization.     At 
flrst  I  was  afraid  that  I  might  be  going  to 
blight  your  lives  by  telling   you   a  number 
of  profound  truths,  only  to  realize  later  on 
that  they  were  not  so  at  all.     But  when  I 
realized  that  I  had  managed  to  forget  com- 
pletely everything   that   had    been    told   me 
at    graduation,    and    that   my    life    has    not 
been   noticeably   blighted — at   least   so   far- 
It  gave  me  courage. 

The  trouble  with  profound  truths— and 
It's  a  general  trouble,  I  think — is  the  re- 
markably easy  way  In  which  they  cease  to 
be  profound,  or  cease  to  be  truths,  or  both. 
One  of  the  pleasant  things  about  this  mile- 
stone of  graduation  for  you  Is  that  It  la 
one  of  the  last  times  when  you  will  have  to 
listen  to  anyone  tell  you  more  profound 
truths.  Graduation  U  a  real  step  on  the 
road  to  the  time  when  people  will  stop  edu- 
cating you— or  trying  to— by  telling  you 
things.  As  this  happens,  and  I  presume 
that  It  has  already  begun  to  happen  at  this 


ezceUent  school — you  will  begin  to  be  able 
to  educate  yoxiraelvea  by  the  proccw  of  ask- 
ing questloDA  and  setting  younelvw  to  dla- 
cover  the  things  you  need  and  want  to 
know.  There  Is.  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  only 
one  profound  truth  about  education  which 
is  aa  true  and  as  profound  today  as  It  was 
2,600  years  ago.  This  Is — that  questions  are 
more  Important  than  answers.  They  last 
longer.  And  the  big  ones  are  never  answered 
satisfactorily. 

I  hope  that  doesn't  discourage  you.  Life 
Is  a  process  of  Interactions  and  Interrelation- 
ships, and  one  of  the  gravest  mistakes  you 
can  make  Is  to  think  that  you  can  ever  solve 
It.  like  a  problem  on  an  exam,  and  live 
happily  ever  after.  Let's  look  for  a  moment 
at  a  problem  which  you've  all  faced  this  past 
year — the  agonizing  problem  of  getting  into 
college,  or  as  they  say.  Into  the  college  of 
your  choice.  It  wasn't  a  problem  in  my  day, 
we  had  rather  a  different  assortment  of  dlffl- 
cultles  then,  but  I've  lived  throu^  this  one 
quite  recently  with  my  sons  and  I  have  a 
reasonable  Idea   of  what  It's  like. 

Now  some  of  you  undoubtedly  got  Into  the 
college  you  most  particularly  wanted  to  go 
to.  and  some  of  you  have  had  to  settle  for 
second  or  third  choices. 

In  my  opinion,  those  among  you  who  have 
had  to  take  second  choice  are  probably 
luckier  than  thos«  who  landed  Just  where 
they  wanted  to  be  to  be.  Not  necessarily,  of 
course,  but  very  probably  In  the  flrst  place, 
you've  had  a  Jolt.  That  never  hurts  any- 
body. In  the  second  place.  It's  likely  that 
you're  going  to  go  to  college  with  your  eyes 
open,  looking  out  for  whafs  good  and  what's 
bad  about  the  place  you're  In.  You're  not 
going  to  sail  smugly  In  to  the  spot  where  you 
always  expected  to  spend  4  years,  and  count 
on  life  running  smoothly  along  as  it  has 
been.  Life  has  shown  you  very  clearly  that 
wanting  something  doesn't  make  It  happen, 
and  I  really  don't  know  a  more  basic  lesson 
that  that,  or  a  more  valuable  one.  It's  a 
very  good  thing  to  stub  your  toe  over  It  a 
couple  of  times  when  you're  young  and 
flexible. 

Again,  some  of  you  will  probably  find  your- 
self In  a  college  where  no  friends  of  yours 
have  gone,  nor  even  any  older  sisters.  Won- 
derful. You're  on  your  own.  You  have  a 
chance  to  explore  new  places,  new  kinds  of 
people,  new  ways  of  doing  things.  You  are 
going  to  get  your  minds  stretched  and  ex- 
ercised. I  congratulate  you.  You  are  free 
to  try  out  new  personalities,  new  Interests, 
to  make  new  friends.  I  cant  think  of  any- 
thing more  exciting. 

Of  coiu^e.  it  goes  without  saving  that 
those  of  you  who  are  heading  toward  your 
flrst  choice  colleges  can  do  the  same  thing. 
Only  you're  going  to  find  It  harder.  You 
will  have  to  take  a  deep  breath  and  decide 
to  use  every  chance  you  have  to  stretch 
yourselves  and  probe  new  experiences.  Other- 
wise you  may  find  yourselves — like  these  un- 
fortunate girls  In  Mary  McCarthy's  novel — 
graduating  from  Vaasar  only  to  discover  that 
the  adult  world  la  not  at  all  what  you  ex- 
pected It  to  be.  and  thnt  the  standards  of 
your  college  clique  are  about  as  relevant  to 
life  in  the  20th  century  as  those  of  the  Choc- 
taw Indlan.s. 

But  basically,  what  I  am  saying  about  the 
next  step  In  your  edur.itlon  Is  this:  solving 
the  gettlng-lnto-college  problem  has 
brought  you  face  to  face  with  a  new  ques- 
tion— What  do  I  do  when  I  get  there?  This, 
my  dears.  Is  what  is  K'lng  to  happen  to  you 
all  your  lives-  or  at  least  I  hope  it  is.  Be- 
cause if  you  should  ever  get  your  lives  ar- 
ranged and  thought  out  so  that  you  know 
what  Is  going  to  happen  next,  you  are  going 
to  be  bored  beyond  belief,  bored  to  tears, 
bored  till  your  teeth  ache. 

We  will  hope  that  unhappy  situation 
won't  overtake  you,  and  that  you  will  go 
through  life  suffering  the  normal  number 
of  surprises  and  shocks.    Assuming  that  this 
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is  so.  It  may  help  m  answering  the  what-n^ 
I-do-at-college  queaUon.  which  you  srT-^ 
ing  to  be  facing  thU  next  ysar.  I'd  ri*" 
that  a  good  stab  at  an  answer  wom?^ 
somethmg  like  this:  FUl  your  mind/wS 
as  much  solid  fnrnlttire  as  you  can  whiu  , 
have  the  chance;  try  s(xne  things  ^ 
haven't  done  before,  both  In  your  studies  u^ 
socially;  don't  tAks  things  far  grantetL  4^ 
worry  more  than  you  have  to  about  oTw 
worry  about  leammg,  about  getting  Jal 
doors  opened  onto  the  world.  I  hop«  i, 
faculty  will  forgive  me  If  I  say  that  no  oos 
Is  really  going  to  care  very  much.  30  y^ 
later,  about  whether  or  not  you  made  pM 
Beta.  They  are  going  to  be  much  mor«  te> 
terested  in  whether  you  are  a  good  coa**. 
satlonallst   with    a   responsive    mind. 

I  realize  that  thU  U  all  pretty  old  hat  •■ 
good  advice  goes.  Still,  I  think  It's  true  lu 
particularly  true  If  you  marry  fairly  youa. 
and  have  children  rather  quickly  as— ftfJiJ 
all— most  women  do  nowadays.  This  Is  wk« 
you  win  begin  to  value  the  furniture  jxn"^ 
stored  in  your  mind.  I  can't  tell  you  ksv 
thankful  you  are  going  to  b«  f«'  knowte 
something  about  art  and  literature  and  feto> 
tory — and  mathematics  as  wen,  I  daresay-na 
you  flx  that  formula  and  change  thM» 
diapers.  Poetry  and  music  are  enrlchm»«t^ 
so  Is  anthropology,  so  U  economic  thssty. 
They  are  windows  and  doors  toto  a  wider  Us 
and  really,  there's  no  time  you  need  tkiM 
more  than  while  you  are  pushing  mash*< 
carrots  Into  a  small  gaping  mouth,  or  sort- 
ing out  three  pairs  of  mixed  up  galoshes, 

I  hav«  read  about  women  resenting  tlif 
fact  that  they  were  educated  for  careers  tut 
then  got  married  and  had  children  lastesM. 
This  puzzles  me  very  much.  I  have  nsvv 
beard  that  any  of  them  were  abducted  atf 
forcibly  married  against  their  wlU,  or 
snatched  screaming  and  reluctant  from  tk» 
Groves  of  Academe.  I  mean,  I  suppose  they 
wanted  to  get  married.  Well,  why  Is  tlMir 
education  going  to  waste,  then?  Dont  thsy 
take  it  along  with  them? 

Ifs  true,  very  few  anthropologists  tals 
their  3 -year-old  twins  on  expeditions  ints 
the  mountains  of  Turkey  or  New  GuIbm, 
but  if  you  have  3-year-old  twins  and  ■■ 
Interest  In  anthropology,  you  can  still  read, 
you  can  still  keep  in  touch  If  you  care  enouglL 
And  If  you  don't  care  that  much,  at  least  ya«  ' 
have  been  endowed  with  a  great  deal  ot 
fascinating  material  on  how  people  live  ratf 
work  In  cultures  other  than  oors.  I  shouM 
think  It  would  give  you  great  Insight  into— 
say — the  structure  of  nursery  school  society. 
Or  caste  and  class  In  the  PTA. 

Here,  I  think,  is  time  for  a  nod  at  that 
boring  old  argiunent  about  education- 
Should  a  girl  be  educated  for  a  career,  or 
should  she  be  educated  for  marriage?  I  be- 
lieve that  the  reason  that's  such  a  boring 
question  is  because  it's  irrelevant.  A  girl 
should  be  educated  for  herself.  She  should 
be  educated  to  be  an  Interested,  competent 
person  whatever  she  flnds  herself  doing. 
Some  years  of  marriage,  when  the  children 
are  small  will  be  rather  confusing.  Equally, 
some  career  years  wlU  be  dull  and  full  of 
drudgery.  WeU.  there  you  are.  Life  is  like 
that.  But  not  all  years  will  be  that  way. 
When  your  children  grow  up  and  you  have 
more  time,  when  you  get  to  a  rung  of  your 
career  where  you  can  make  choices,  you  will 
find  life  opening  out  again  with  new  ques- 
tions posed  and  new  opportunities  appear- 
ing. 

Then  the  materiaJ  you  stored  away  earlier, 
that  furniture  of  the  mind  that  I  was  talk- 
ing about,  can  be  added  to.  You  can  reopen 
some  of  the  doors  and  windows  that  you 
learned  about.  I  might  say  In  passing  that 
your  husijand  and  children  will  find  you  a 
great  deal  more  mterestlng  to  talk  to  if  you've 
stored  away  stuff  to  talk  about.  But  even 
more  Important,  you  want  that  material  for 
yourself.  You  want  those  open  doors  to  ths 
world. 
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«re  live  In  very  confusing  times.  Things 
rhange  rapidly.  Customs  and  patterns  of 
^g  that  were  widely  accepted  30  or  40 
ZlinT  ago  have  completely  disappeared  to- 
jrr  Nor  U  this  rate  of  change  likely  to 
SSw  down.  You  girls  must  expect  to  face 
Inn  more  upsets  and  swings  of  manners 
^d  morals  than  did  my  generation— and  we 
r«w  up  in  a  depre«lon  and  raised  our  chU- 
EIii  in  wartime.  We  learned  to  be  flex- 
Me  and  toughmlnded.  We  learned  that 
wmntlng  things  didn't  make  them  happen. 
We  learned  that  many  ideas  and  ways  of 
UTing  that  we'd  taken  for  granted  could 
i»nl8h  overnight.  And  I  expect  that  you  are 
comg  to  learn  this  too. 

On  the  face  of  it.  It  might  seem  that  If 
Aange  U  to  be  expected,  the  less  you  know 
Sout  present  realities  the  better.  Why 
bother  to  learn  this  or  that— Shakespeare's 
K>nneta,  the  hUtory  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
economic  the<H7  before  John  Maynard 
Keynes,  the  philosophy  of  Immanuel  Kant? 
Ign't  it  aU  going  to  be  different.  Shouldn't 
■ou  Just  go  along  with  what's  happening 
now?  Why  should  you  care  about  what  hap- 
pened a  hundred  years  ago?     Or  even  20  years 

ago? 

I  could  Invoke  some  profound  truths  here 
in  reply  to  this  question.  I  could  appeal  to 
universal  values  and  the  wisdom  of  the  past, 
but  I  don't  think  I  will.  I  am  Just  going  to 
point  out  that  at  the  simplest  and  most 
practical  level,  you  can't  tell  what's  happen- 
ing now  unless  you  know  somsthlng  about 
what  has  happened  before. 

Let  us  Ignore  profound  truths  for  the 
moment,  grab  hold  of  the  feminine  mysUque, 
and  take  a  domestic  example.  You  bake 
s  cake  for  the  first  time  and  It's  soggy  in 
the  middle.  If  you  don't  know  anything 
about  cakes  at  aU,  you  might  figure  that 
all  cakes  are  soggy  In  the  middle.  If  you 
knew  something  about  cakes  but  nothing 
about  liaklng,  you're  a  UtUe  t>etter  off.  You 
know  your  cake  shouldn't  have  ttirned  out 
that  way,  but  you  still  don't  know  what  to 
do  about  it.  The  wisdom  of  the  past  is 
going  to  have  to  come  in,  I'm  afraid.  You 
will  have  to  ask  your  mother  or  your  aunt 
or  read  a  cookbook  In  order  to  find  out 
what  you  did  wrong.  If  you  don't,  and 
proceed  by  Ulal  and  error,  you  are  going 
to  waste  a  lot  of  eggs  and  flour  and  time 
finding  out  how  much  to  beat  your  batter 
and  what  your  oven  setting  should  be.  It's 
more  sensible  to  Invest  a  little  effort  In  learn- 
ing first  what  you're  doing. 

But  can  you  learn  about  lUe.  really?  Do 
things  carry  over  from  the  past?  Oddly 
enough,  quite  a  lot  does.  And  oddly  enough, 
people  who  know  that  things  were  once  very 
different,  and  know  how  they  were  different. 
are  often  able  to  adjust  faster  to  new  situa- 
tions than  are  those  who  live  in  an  eternal 
now.  A  perspecUve  of  the  past  is.  flrst  and 
foremost,  a  perspective.  It  can  often  swivel 
arotmd  and  become  a  sensible  projection  of 
what's  likely  to  happen  next. 

A  great  deal  of  life  has  l>een  lived.  It  will 
never  be  lived  again  In  Just  the  way  that 
It  was.  But  to  know  something  alxjut  it 
gives  a  basis  for  comparison  of  the  life  you 
yourself  are  living.  It  provides  a  backdrop 
for  Judgment,  a  frame  of  reference.  It  helps 
you  to  be  more  flexible,  not  less  so.  It 
can  even  let  you  enjoy  Ufe  more,  because  you 
will  not  worry  over  nonsense. 

Well,  I  have  passed  on  very  few  profound 
truths,  and  If  I  have  handed  out  some  un- 
solicited advice,  that  Is  because  the  occasion 
calls  for  it.  Now  I  will  stop,  and  simply  end 
by  saying  what  I  wish  for  you. 

I  wish — I  hope — that  you  will  welcome  ex- 
perience of  all  kinds.  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
afraid  of  doing  something  that  you  haven't 
clone  before.  I  hope  you  will  listen  to 
people,  ail  kinds  of  people  I  hope  you  will 
And  out  that  learning  is  a  delight  that  need 
never  stop.  I  hope  you  will  be  Inquisitive 
about  ideas  and  tolerant  at>out  people.  I 
hope  above  all  things  that  you  will  enjoy 


the  years  ahead,  which  means  that  I  hope 
you  wUl  Uve  deeply  and  feel  deeply,  so  that 
when  you  sit  down  to  rest  at  the  end  of 
your  Uvee  you  will  have  -with  you  a  great  bag 
of  treasure — nuemorlee.  satisfactions  and 
Joys.  You  are  Just  begtonlng  that  Journey. 
I  wish  you  well. 


Nonpolitkal  Statements  Coacemmf  Hie 
National  Debt 


Tbe  Liberal  Sbamblei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22.  1964 
Mr  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  Re- 
publican Convention  in  San  Francisco, 
former  President  Eisenhower  alluded  to 
"the  divisive  efforts  of  those  outside  our 
family,  including  sensation- seeking  col- 
umnists and  commentators  who  couldn't 

careless."  _  ,      . 

On  Thursday,  July  16,  in  Colvunbus, 
Ohio,  the  Taft  Broadcasting  Co.,  on  sta- 
tion WTVN.  made  a  most  worthwhile 
contribution  to  this  subject  by  the  fol- 
lowing editorial: 

Thi  Libesal  Shambles 
The  nomination  of  BaaBT  Goldwater  as 
the  RepubUcan  candidate  for  President 
means  many  things  to  many  people.  Most 
Unportant  of  all.  It  means  there  will  be  a 
vlgorotis,  hell-bent-for-electlon  campaign  in 
the  oldtlme  American  political  tradition. 
It  means  there  Is  at  last  a  choice  between 
two  nearly  opposite  theories  of  government. 
Whoever  wins  or  loses,  there  has  now  been 
established  a  party  of  opposition  for  the 
first  time  since  1938. 

The  dream  world  of  the  professional  poll- 
sters and  the  professional  liberal  soothsayers 
Who  control  most  of  the  mass  news  media  In 
the  Nation  lies  In  a  smoking  shambles.    With 
very  few  excepUons  throughout  the  Nation, 
the   ne-ws   writers    and    commentetors   have 
been  hysterical  In  their  opposition  to  Sen- 
ator GoLDWATxa,     Led  by  the  once  staid  and 
obJecUve  New   York  Times,  the   liberal   and 
peeudoUberal    press   establishment    has    pa- 
raded phony  polls  and  dire  warnings  of  doom 
to  ward  off  the  possibility  of  a  Republican 
candidate  who  might  actually  raise  a  voice 
of   dissent   against   an   all-powerful   central 
state.     They  have  used   all  but  a  handful 
of  the   news  columns  and   air  personalities 
of  the  Nation  to  try  to  l»ralnwash  the  Ameri- 
can pubUc.     Their  vltrioUc,  sometimes  libel- 
ous   attacks    on    the    Arlzonan    have    been 
unceasing    for    years.      Most   commentators 
and    writers    have    successively    flocked    to 
Rockefeller,    then    Romney,    then    Scranton. 
In    their    desperation    to   "stop   Goldwatix," 
They  almost  turned   themselves   Inside  out 
trying  to  goad  General  Elsenhower  into  an 
antl-Goldwater   attitude.     But   they    failed. 
They  failed  miserably. 

We  think  the  most  significant  meaning  of 
the  OoJdwater  convention  victory  is  that  the 
liberal  monoUth  Is  simply  Incapable  of 
brainwashing  the  American  people.  The 
liberal  press  has  lost  its  believablllty.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  grassroots  Re- 
publicans have  grown  sick  and  tired  of  the 
phony  pollsters  and  the  professional  liberal 
soothsayers.  In  nominating  their  man 
Ba«rt,  they  have  repudiated  the  bralnwasher. 

Apparently  the  remarks  concerning 
certain  members  of  the  news  media 
struck  a  nerve,  as  many  have  commented 
on  it,  expressing  shock  that  anyone 
would  have  the  audacity  to  dare  suggest 
criticism. 


EXTia^SlON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or    AaKAMSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  23.  1964 
Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
seldom  that  the  public  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  consider  rational  nonpolltical 
statements  concerning  the  national  debt. 
Dr.  Jame«  D.  Calderwood,  a  professor  in 
the  School  of  Business  Administration  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California, 
in  a  recent  speech  in  my  State  talked 
sense  about  the  national  debt.  His  com- 
ments were  so  pertinent  to  the  proper 
consideration  of  the  campaign  oratory 
on  this  subject  that  the  public  wUl  be 
hearing  dtirli*  the  next  3  months,  that  I 
wanted  to  bring  them  to  the  attention 
of  other  Senators  and  other  readers  of 
the  Recxmu*. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  tlae 
article  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
PBonssoa  Caixs  U.S.   Debt  "Sjcaix"  and 
Growtim   -SiCAixra"   Au.   thx    Timx 
An  eoonoBslcs  professor  on  the  staff  of  the 
Economic    BdusaUon    Workshop    said    last 
week  that  the  United  States  will  never  be 
free  of  national  debt.  In  the  sense  that  the 
debt  someday  wUl  be  "paid  off." 

It's  being  paid  off  all  the  time,  said  Dr. 
James  D.  Calderwood,  professor  In  the  School 
of  Business  AdmlnlstraUon  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  and  at  the  same  time 
new  debts  are  being  contracted. 

But  as  £ar  as  national  debt  is  concerned, 
the  United  »t«tes  Is  far  better  off  now  than 
at  the  end  of  World  War  n,  and  the  situ- 
ation coBtlBUSs  to  improve,  he  said. 

Any  debt  ta  large  or  small  only  In  relation 
to  total  inoooae.  The  nearest  thing  to  a  na- 
tional "total  Income"  figure  would  be  the 
gross  natiooal  prtxiuct.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  the  debt— $276  billion— exceeded  the 
gross  naUonai  product,  which  was  then  $214 
billion.  ^.        , 

Now  said  Dr.  Calderwood.  the  national 
debt  has  increased  only  to  about  $»09  billion 
while  the  gross  national  product  has  gone 
up  to  $623  bmion.  And  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
the  national  debt  has  truly  shrunk,  because 
there  were  only  145  million  people  to  share 
that  1945  debt,  and  now  there  are  192  mll- 
Uoa  to  share  one  not  much  larger. 

Dr  Calderwood  agreed  that  much  of  the 
weeping  and  walUng  by  politicians  over  the 
size  of  the  national  debt  was  largely  pollttcs. 
And  he  considered  the  Senate's  periodic 
"temporary  increases "  In  the  national  debt 
celling  somewhat  absurd. 

"I'm  not  saying  we  shouldn't  worry  about 
the  debt."  he  said.  "But  most  people  worry 
about  the  wrong  things."  The  right  things 
Involve  how  the  debt  Is  managed,  not  merely 
its  size,  he  said. 

Debt  should  be  oliserved  in  its  entirety, 
including  State  and  local  government  debt 
as  well  as  private  debt.  Relatively.  State  and 
local  debt  has  Increased  much  more  than 
the  national  debt,  and  private  debt  has  out- 
stripped both.  ^  w„ 
"Most  economic  growth  U  financed  by 
private  enterprise,"  said  Dr.  Calderwood,  and 
this  in  the  ultimate  means  private  debt — to 
buy  cars,  houses,  appliances  and  whatever. 
Dr  Calderwood  observed  that  It  was  p<rilt- 
ically  popular  to  talk  about  excessive  Gov- 
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eminent  spending,  and  desire  for  economy, 
but  tliat  such  talk  Is  meaningless  unless  It 
Is  specific. 

"Everyone  wants  to  do  the  cutting  on 
somebody  else,"  he  said.  "The  people  oT 
California  might  be  willing  to  cut  spending 
on  the  Arkansas  River  development  program, 
but  they  wouldn't  be  willing  to  reduce  the 
defense  spending  in  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
for  example." 

FIXED     SPKKOING 

Eighty  percent  of  Federal  spending  Is  in 
such  "fixed"  areas  as  national  defense,  space, 
veterans'  programs  and  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  In  view  of  the  consequences 
of  reduced  spending,  there  may  be  many  who 
are  not  willing  to  pay  the  price,  he  said. 

Dr.  Calderwood  considers  it  "extremely  un- 
likely" that  there  will  even  be  a  repeat  of  the 
depression  of  the  1930'8.  Economic  adjust- 
ments will  come  In  the  form  of  mild  reces- 
sions such  as  the  four  that  have  occurred 
since  World  War  n.  he  said. 

'Our  major  problem  as  I  see  it.  "  said  Dr. 
Calderwood,  "Is  to  make  these  mild  reces- 
sions milder  and  shorter." 

The  Workshop,  being  attended  by  Arkansas 
school  teachers  and  administrators,  will  con- 
tinue through  July  31.  It  is  sponsored  by 
the  State  Education  Department,  the  Ar- 
kansas State  Council  on  Economic  Educa- 
tion, the  University  of  Arkansas  and  the 
Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education.  All 
sessions  are  at  the  University  Medical  Center. 


A  Republican  Committeeman's  Tribute  to 
Our  Late  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23.  1964 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
fine  and  outstanding  tributes  have  been 
paid  to  our  late  President.  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  representing  the  senti- 
ments of  people  in  every  walk  of  life. 
One  of  my  constituents,  Mrs.  Roger  H. 
Mallery.  Sr.,  of  Cobleskill,  N.Y..  has  sub- 
mitted a  very  moving  and  Impressive 
poem  which  she  authored  and  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  House. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  Mrs.  Mallery's 
composition  in  verse: 

A   Tribute   to   President   Kennedy 
(By  Mrs.  Margaret  Provost  Mallery) 

On  November  22.  1963. 

In  America,  the  land  of  the  free: 

The  youngest  and  first  Catholic  President  of 

the  United  States, 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
Prom  a  bullet  wound  lay  dead 
Murdered  by  another  man 
Who  somehow  had  failed  to  understand 
Almighty  God's  great  command 
To  love  not  kill. 
The   news   was   flashed    by   radio,    television, 

and  word  of  mouth. 
"You're  Joking — It  can't  be  true,"  the  people 

said 
"Mr    Kennedy,  so  young  and  vigorous.  Just 

can't  be  dead." 
Shocked,  stunned,  dazed. 
Old   and  young  Americans  flocked   to  their 

churches  and  prayed. 
As   tiie  Pilgrims  and  our  forefathers  did  of 

old. 
For  strength  and  guidance  that  the  ideal  of 

universal  brotherhood  might  advance, 


And  the  dead  American  President's  stature 
for  posterity  enhance. 

Oh  for  a  Shakespeare's  power  to  pen  the  lines 
of  history  In  the  making. 

And  express  the  thoughts  Oif  millions  of 
people  all  over  the  world  listening 

To  the  strains  of  solemn  music  the  sym- 
phony orchestras  and  bands  were 
playing. 

And  Cardinal  Cushlng's  voice  intoning  In 
words  so  ccwifortlng 

That  faith  In  God  and  belief  in  life  everlast- 
ing, rich  and  poor  were  renewing. 

As  tear-splashed  faces  but  hopeful  eyes  were 
showing! 

Amid  the  pomp  and  ceremony 

In  memory.  Mr.  Kennedy:  courageous, 
smiling. 

Kind  in  life 

Magnificent  in  death. 

With  Americans  and   world   leaders 

Gathered  side  by  side 

Hatred  and  fear  temporarily  put  aside 

Oh  may  the  people  of  all  nations  from  our 
country's  sad  hours  caused 

By  violence  and  strife. 

Emerge  more  united,  and  determined  to  let 
the  peace  of  God  and  love 

For  their  lellowmen, 

In  each  of  us  abide 

ThrougiiDUt  every  day  of  o\ir  earthly  Ufe. 


Harvey  R.  Adams 


Eugene  Kinnaly:  A  Great  American 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1964 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  join  with 
many  of  my  fellow  colleagues  in  paying 
a  well-deserved  tribute  to  your  very 
capable  administrative  assistant,  Eugene 
Kllnnaly.  Throughout  his  illustrious  ten- 
ure on  the  Hill.  Gene  Kinnaly  has  been 
a  rich  source  of  information  and  helpful 
advice  to  myself  and  to  hundreds  of  oth- 
ers here  in  the  Congress.  Now  as  he  can 
look  back  upon  46  years  of  devoted  serv- 
ice. 36  of  them  in  your  office,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Gene  without  doubt  has  earned  the 
great  privilege  which  in  this  case  goes  so ' 
deservedly  for  his  faithful  stewardship 
here  in  the  House.  Gene  Kinnaly's 
faithfulness  to  his  duties,  his  conscien- 
tiousness and  above  all  his  constantly 
genial  and  pleasant  manner  have  quietly 
but  surely  endeared  him  to  all  of 
us  who  have  come  in  contact  with  him 
over  the  years. 

The  times  have  been  often,  especially 
in  the  first  years  of  my  own  service  on 
the  Hill,  when  Gene's  enclyclopedlc  fund 
of  knowledge  saved  me  a  much  lengthier 
search  for  the  information  I  was  seek- 
ing. I  am  pleased  that  Gene's  talents, 
Mr.  Speaker,  through  your  own  elevation 
of  office,  have  been  made  that  much 
more  available  to  the  Hou.se  as  a  whole. 
Our  body  is  the  richer  for  it. 

Therefore,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
above,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
many  of  my  constituents  in  Massachu- 
setts who  also  know  Gene  personally  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to  him  and 
to  wish  him  the  best  of  health  and  hap- 
piness in  the  years  to  come. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    AKKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1964 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker  a 
great  agricultural  leader,  Mr.  Harvey  R 
Adams,  of  West  Memphis,  Ark.,  and 
Memphis.  Term.,  passed  away  on  FVlday 
July  17,  1964.  It  Is  a  disUnct  loss  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  and  more  particu- 
larly, the  producers  of  cotton  and  the 
Industry  itself.  Mr.  Adams  was  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Agricultural 
Council  of  Arkansas,  having  been  aa«o- 
ciated  with  that  statewide  group  for  the 
past  24  years.  He  was  one  of  the  cotUm 
leaders  who  spearheaded  the  movement 
to  establish  the  American  Cotton  Prx>- 
ducer  Associates.  This  organization 
was  composed  of  members  and  assocla- 
tions  from  throughout  the  Cotton  Belt. 
Due  to  Harvey  Adams'  leadership  quali- 
ties and  knowledge  of  the  cotton  Indus- 
try in  all  of  its  phases,  he  was  chosen 
by  the  American  Cotton  Producer  Asso- 
ciates as  its  secretary-treasurer.  He 
held  that  p>06ltion  for  quite  a  number  of 
years,  contributing  of  his  time  and 
talents  to  the  work  of  this  great  grow- 
ers' organization. 

H.  R.  Adams  was  a  frequent  visitor  to 
my  office  throughout  the  many  years 
that  he  served  the  people  of  Arkansas  in 
the  capacity  of  leading  the  agricultural 
council  in  its  activities  and  work.  It 
was  a  distinct  pleasure  to  know  him  and 
work  with  him.  One  of  the  first  major 
pieces  of  legislation  that  he  gave  his  at- 
tention, cuonsel,  and  efforts  was  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  In  which  the  cotton 
laws  were  rewritten.  Subsequently  he 
and  his  orgamzation.  as  well  as  other 
groups  who  were  interested  in  the  cotton 
producer,  have  played  important  roles 
in  the  amendments  that  have  subse- 
quently been  passed  by  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  cotton.  The  last  agri- 
cultural act  in  which  cotton  was  a  part 
was  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1962. 

He  worked  tirelessly  in  the  drafting  of 
the  producer  cotton  version  of  the  legis- 
lation which  was  adopted  by  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  and  written  into  that 
act.  He  was  named  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  1962  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Cotton  Advisory  Committee. 
He  had  served  on  cotton  advisory  com- 
mittees prior  to  the  1962  assignment. 

He  played  a  principal  part  in  the  or- 
ganization of  witnesses  and  the  presen- 
tation of  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  when  the  first 
braccro  law  was  enacted  in  1951.  Since 
that  time  he  interested  himself  in  the 
various  extensions  of  this  bracero  law 
consistently.  Under  appointment  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Labor  Users  Committee  in  con- 
nection with  the  various  administrative 
phases  of  the  bracero  taw. 

I  will  miss  H.  R.  Adams  greatly,  as  I 
came  to  appreciate  his  work  on  behalf  of 
the  cotton  farmer  as  well  as  for  aigri- 
culture  in  general.  He  was  a  good  man 
and  one  that  is  deserving  of  the  plaudits 
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of  an  appreciative  people  for  outstanding 
Services  he  has  rendered.  In  addition  to 
Ws  many  activiUes  in  connection  with 
\he  passage  of  legislation,  he  was  a  writer 
!7  note  His  many  articles  with  regard 
to  cotton  have  appeared  in  various  cotton 
publications. 

Harvey  Adams  was  born  in  Hanmbal. 
Mo      He   served   as   an   officer   in   the 
U5  Navy  during  World  War  I.    He  was 
gn  active  member  of  the  American  Le- 
gion for  quite  a  long  time.    Prior  to  his 
acceptance  of  the  post  with  the  Agri- 
cultural Council  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Adams 
was  manager  of  the  truck  and  commer- 
cial division  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co..  in  the 
city  of  Memphis.    He  at  one  time  served 
as  manager  for  the  John  C.  Dix  Corp. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Decatur  Street 
Christian  Church  in  Memphis,  Tenn.   He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Adams,  of  Memphis,  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
Dan  Donahue,  and  three  grandchildren, 
all  residing  in  New  Orleans. 

Mrs.  Gathlngs'  and  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy goes  to  his  beloved  companion, 
Elizabeth,  as  well  as  to  his  daughter  and 
grandchildren  In  their  great  loss. 
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Cammer  Gallery  of  Art,  Jackionville,  Fla., 
Commemorates  Fort  Caroline  Quadri- 
centennial 


Guernsey.  Mr.  Edward  W.  Lane,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Edward  C.  Roe,  Mr.  Harold  F.  Saxelbye, 
Judge  Bryan  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Powers 
Williams;  the  honorary  trustees,  Mrs. 
Alfred  I.  du  Pont  and  Mr.  Roger  L.  Main ; 
the  director,  Mr.  Dodge  and  his  assist- 
ant. Mr.  Edward  F.  Weeks;  Mrs.  John  W. 
Donahoo.  chairman  of  the  preview  and 
reception  committees,  and  the  DeEtte 
Holden  Cummer  Museum  Foundation, 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  fine 
work,  which  wUl  go  a  long  way  in 
strengthening  the  ties  between  France 
and  the  United  States. 

Galleries  and  private  collectors  around 
the  world  contributed  to  this  exhibition 
and  the  Cummer  Gallery  had  tremen- 
dous cooperation  from  the  Government 
of  France,  including  S.  K  M.  Herve  Al- 
phand,  French  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States:  M.  Edouard  Morot-Sir,  French 
Cultural  Counselor  to  the  United  States, 
and  M.  Jean  Chatelain.  director  of  the 
Museums  of  Prance. 

The  area  of  Florida  comprising  the 
Second  Congressional  District  is  rich  in 
history  and  tradition  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, as  is  evident  by  the  works  depict- 
ing the  founding  of  Fort  Caroline  by  Rene 
Laudonniere,  the  famous  French  admi- 
ral, in  June  1564.  This  began  the  per- 
manent settlement  of  what  is  now  the 
United  States,  400  years  ago  this  year. 


is  almost  a  half  century  of  continuous 
and  faithful  devotion  to  duty.  This  is 
the  kind  of  top-level  executive  staff  work 
that  can  be  felt  in  a  thouaend  and  one 
different  aspects  of  tills  Chamber's  legis- 
lative life.  The  multitude  of  details,  the 
massive  responsibilities,  the  assignment 
of  tasks,  the  prudence,  the  courtesy,  the 
judgment  called  for  by  one  in  Kinnaly's 
position,  can  be  judged  when  we  hear  of 
the  many  extraordinary  staff  blunders 
that  only  recently  plagued  a  candidate  of 
one    of    the    great    American    political 

parties. 

If  I  had  to  answer  the  question  on  the 
wisdom  and  the  skill,  the  judgment  and 
the  foresight  of  the  Speaker  himself,  I 
would  have  to  say  that  one  of  his  greatest 
gifts  is  his  choice  of  personnel,  precisely 
as  exemplified  in  Eugene  T.  Kinnaly. 
After  46  years  the  proof  is  In  the  record 
and  beyond  controversy  that  Mr.  Kinnaly 
has  been  one  of  the  most  loyal  helpmeets 
to  the  Speaker  and  to  this  Congress.  And 
I  am  proud  to  join  in  the  honor  that  is 
tjeing  accorded  to  him  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  -THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Tuesday.  July  21.1964 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  The  Cum- 
mer Gallery  of  Art,  one  of  the  Nation's 
youngest  and  most  inspiring  art  galleries 
m  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is  commemorating 
the  Fort  Caroline  quadricentennial,  the 
400th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
French  fort  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Johns 
River  in  1564. 

The  highlight  of  the  commemoration  is 
an  exhibition  of  French  art  of  the  16th 
century,  the  best  ever  assembled  in  this 
country.  Joseph  J.  Dodge,  director  of 
the  Cummer  Gallery  of  Art,  said  in  the 
prolog  to  an  attractive  booklet  on  the 
exhibition,  pointing  out  the  significance 
of  the  display: 

French  art  of  this  period  has  been  some- 
v.!..it  neglected.  This  1b  only  the  second 
t'.me  it  has  been  given  an  exhibition  in  this 
country.  Although  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing paintings  and  sculpture  have  been,  ror 
vorlovis  and  good  reasons,  unobtainable,  we 
lire  more  than  gratified  at  what  has  been 
made  available  to  us  by  private  collectors, 
museums,  and  dealers  both  here  and  abroad. 
Tiiose  works  of  ttrt  will,  I  think,  give  con- 
trmporary  Florldians  and  visitors  a  fairly 
P'lKl  picture  of  the  people  and  culture  of 
Kr.ince  at  the  time  this  area  was  first  settled. 
If.  in  addition,  some  of  the  works  of  art 
K'.ve  pleasure  for  their  own  sakes  and  in 
terms  of  today's  tastes,  we  will  feel  that  our 
inir])Ofes  have  been  accomplished. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  home  in  my 
district  recently  and  to  visit  the  Cummer 
Gallery  of  Art.  The  board  of  trustees  of 
the  gallery.  Mr.  John  W.  Donahoo,  Mr. 
George    D.    Auchter,    Mr.    S.    Kendrick 


A  Tribute  to  Ensene  T.  Kinnaly 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1964 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  many  colleagues  who  yesterday 
paid  tribute  to  a  very  remarkable  and 
dedicated  person.  He  is  one  of  the  anon- 
ymous. Indefatigable,  selfless,  hewers  of 
wood  and  carriers  of  water,  whose  service 
to  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  is  in- 
estimable. 

Eugene  T.  Kinnaly.  the  administrative 
assistant  to  the  Speaker,  is  just  rounding 
out  46  years  as  the  strong  right  arm  of 
this  great  legislator  from  Massachusetts. 
In  fact.  Administrative  Assistant  Kin- 
naly's active  political  career  parallels 
that  of  the  Speaker  to  whom  he  alined 
himself  when  John  McCormack  was  first 
prominently  heard  of  politically  as  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  constitu- 
tional convention  more  than  four  and  a 
half  decades  ago. 

As  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  re- 
markable staff  work  of  the  Spea'-.ers  of- 
fice, and  with  the  smoothness  and  quality 
of  the  performance  of  men  like  Kinnaly 
throughout  Congressman  McCormack's 
lonp  and  fruitful  life  in  the  politics  of  this 
Nation,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  honor  this  high-level  efifectiveness 
and  efficiency.  For  me,  Mr.  Kinnaly  is  a 
model  of  the  public  servant.  He  gives  to 
the  staff  work  of  the  Congress— not  only 
the  staff  work  of  the  Speaker— the  re- 
markable reputation  Government  people 
enjoy  with  those  of  us  who  are  intimately 
and  dir-ectly  informed  of  the  facts.    Here 


Jimmy's  Life 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\'ES 

Wednesday,  July  22.  1964 
Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee,  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  representing  in  this  body,  lost 
an  outstanding  citizen,  James  Edward 
Ramsey,  Jr..  service  officer  for  Crockett 
County,  Tenn. 

As  you  will  read  further  about,  his 
great  physical  handicap  never  dimmed 
his  courage  nor  devotion  to  his  fellow 
man. 

I  had  the  privilege  and  honor  of  at- 
tending this  memorial  service.  It  was 
conducted  and  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Ed  Walker,  chaplain  of  the  Ripley. 
Term..  American  Legion  Post  86,  an  out- 
standing minister  and  citizen  of  Lauder- 
dale County,  Tenn. 

To  best  describe  James  Edward  Ram- 
sey's life,  there  follows  an  article  that 
was  in  the  Tennessee  Legionnaire  a  few 

weeks  ago : 

Jimmy's  Letk 

James  Edward  Ramsey.  Jr.,  service  officer 
and  adjutant.  Guv  W.  Mobley  Poet  210.  Bells, 
Tenn..  was  born  July  18,  1918,  at  Junction 
City,  Ark.,  and  died  February  22,  1964,  at 
Kennedy  Veterans  Administration  Hospital. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Jimmv  moved  to  Bells.  Tenn.,  with  his 
parents 'and  little  sister,  Margaret,  in  1924. 
There  he  grew  and  made  lifelong  friends. 
There  he  lived  and  contributed  to  his  com- 
munity, his  church,  and  his  Nation.  His 
contribution  shall  stand  as  a  memorial  to  a 
great  American  •  •  •  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  humility  and  heroism  In  daUy  action. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Bells  High  School,  and 
acquired  a  3 -year  course  In  higher  account- 
ing at  Bowling  Green  (Ky.)  BuslneBs  Uni- 
versity. He  served  In  hl«  home  community 
as  a  bookkeeper,  and  a  counBellor  lor  Crokett 
County  veterans  affairs.  Hia  advice  was 
sought  by  many  others  outside  his  home 
county. 
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His  service  record  began  November  6,  1941, 
and  ended  with  an  honorable  discharge 
June  11,  1946.  SerUl  No.  34180240.  He  be- 
came a  first  sergeant  with  Company  O,  06th 
Armored  Regiment.  Sd  Armored  Division.  He 
fought  In  five  battle  areas,  namely,  Algeria- 
French  Morocco,  Sicily.  Normandy,  northern 
Prance,  and  Germany.  His  decorations: 
E.A.M.E.  Campaign  Medal  with  one  Silver 
Star,  Purple  Heart,  Victory  Medal.  American 
Defense  Medal,  Oood  Conduct  Medal,  Amer- 
ican Theater  Medal. 

Jimmy  was  wounded  January  7.  1945.  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  in  the  European 
theater  •  •  •  a  piece  of  shrapnel  severed 
his  spinal  cord.  He  was  returned  to  the 
United  States  March  3.  1945,  and  to  Battle 
Creek  General  Army  Hospital.  In  May  1946 
he  was  transferred  to  Kennedy  General  Hos- 
pital, Memphis,  Tenn.  He  was  to  be  In  and 
out  of  this  veterans  hospital  for  the  next 
19  years.  He  was  released  from  the  service 
and  the  hospital  in  June  1946.  Throughout 
his  convalescence  his  sweetheart  (from  Jan- 
uary 1941)  was  with  him  every  weekend,  and 
close  by  his  side  In  their  happy  married 
life      (They  were  married  March  9,  1946.) 

His   life    was   a   challenge   to  everyone.      If 
you  could  Just  hear  him  talking,  you  would 
never  have  believed  that  he  was  confined  to 
his  wheelchair.     He  was  always  having  fun. 
He  was  an  inspiration  to  all  who  knew  him. 
His  comrades  and  friends  In  Bells  were  In- 
terviewed   by   the   chaplain.     The   following 
expressions  of  admiration  are  typical  of  the 
many  words  of  high  esteem  given.     He  was 
the  most  remarkable  fellow  I  have  ever  seen. 
He  was  never  without  a  smile  on  his  face. 
He   was   a   fine   boy.      He   was   a   great   man. 
He    could    do    what    he    set    his    mind    to 
do   •    •    •   at    least    he    would    try       He    was 
mo6t   enthusiastic   about   football,   and   sel- 
dom missed  the  high  school  football  games 
wherever  his    team   played       His   hobby   was 
construction  of  boats.     He  loved  to  flsh  and 
had   his  own  motorboat.     He  designed   the 
rigging  for  entering  and  driving  his  car.    He 
was  one  of  the  boys  and  not  Identified  with 
his  condition.     He  never  griped  about  any- 
thing.    He  had  a  genuine  Interest  In  what- 
ever his  comrades  and  friends  wanted  to  do. 
If  he  ever  had  his  blue  moments   •    •    •    (no 
doubt   he  did  like  everyone),  no  one  knew 
about    It.     His   home   was  his   haven  and   It 
was  here  that  his  love  was  so  tenderly  ex- 
pressed  to   his   companion    and    by   her   for 
him. 

His  pastor,  the  Reverend  Clarence  E.  Hare, 
conducted  his  funeral.  Mr.  Hare  quoted 
from  his  funeral  discourse  and  the  text, 
"ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  saying,  that 
Jln[imy  was  the  flavoring  of  the  community. 
He  was  the  "bracerupper."  It  was  he  who 
created  within  me  and  others  a  thirst  to 
do  more.  He  was  one  of  the  best  Christians. 
He  was  Interested  and  concerned  for  his 
church  (First  Methodist,  Bells).  He  was  a 
tlther,  and  in  addition  many  acta  of  gen- 
erosity are  known  and  yet  unknown. 

Truly,  the  operUng  lines  of  Tennyson's 
"Crossing  the  Bar"  are  a  fitting  conclusion: 

"Sunset  and  evening  star. 
And  one  clear  call  for  me! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  at   the  bar 
When  I  put  out  to  sea." 
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Timber  and  Lamber 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSKNTATIVBS 
Thursday,  July  23,  1964 


Important  to  the  economy  of  the  con- 
Rresslonal  district  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  as  well  as  to  all  of  east  Texas. 
I  Include  in  the  Conorcssional  Rbcord 
some  letters  concerning  the  problems 
that  confront  our  timber  and  lumber 
people.  I  will  continue  to  work  to  help 
solve  these  problems. 

The  Assistant  Secritabt 

or    COMMIIRCE. 

Washington.  D  C  .  July  7.  1964 
Hon.  LiNDLEY  Beckworth. 
House  of  Representativea . 
Washijigton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  June  20  to  Secretary  Hodges 
regarding  the  Impact  of  Imported  softwood 
lumber  on  the  domestic  lumber  Industry. 
You  request  Information  on  how  the  lumber 
and  timber  Industries  could  be  strengthened. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  of  President 
Kennedy's  slx-polnt  program  to  assist  the 
lumber  Industry,  announced  on  July  26.  1962. 
For  your  convenience,  a  copy  of  the  White 
House  press  release  Is  enclosed.  Also  en- 
closed is  a  summary  of  measures  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  other  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies  to  Imple- 
ment this  program. 

You  win  note  that  two  conferences  were 
held  with  Canadian  Government  officials  re- 
garding the  Impact  of  Imported  lumber  on 
the  domestic  lumber  Industry  and  other 
problems  which  affect  the  lumber  Industries 
of  the  two  countries.  In  anticipation  that 
a  third  conference  may  be  held,  the  Depart- 
ment met  with  leaders  of  the  U.S.  lumber  in- 
dustry on  April  2,  1964.  to  exchange  views  on 
problems  of  the  industry  and  possible  solu- 
tions For  your  Information,  I  am  enclosing 
copies  of  principal  papers  submitted  by  In- 
dustry and  an  analysis  of  these  papers  pre- 
pared by  a  task  group  representing  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce.  Agriculture,  State, 
and  Interior. 

Currently,  the  Department,  among  other 
things.  IG  engaged  In  activities  relating  to 
negotiations  for  the  removal  or  reduction  of 
tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers  in  foreign 
countries,  as  a  means  of  promoting  exports 
of  lumber  and  other  wood  products. 

We  shall  continue  to  maintain  close  sur- 
veillance over  the  softwood  lumber  situation 
and"  to  use  every  appropriate  means  to  assist 
the  Industry. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  N    Behrmant, 
Domrstic  and   International  Business. 

U.S.  Department  or  Acrrtlture, 

Forest  Service. 
Wa.^hington.  D.C  .  July  6.  1964 
Hon.  LiNDLET  Beckworth. 
House  of  Representatives , 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  June  20.  1964.  concerning  the 
pine  timber  situation  In  your  congressional 
district. 

In  the  last  decade  or  so  substantial  prog- 
ress has  been  made  In  Improving  the  pine 
timber  supply  situation  In  most  parts  of  the 
South,  largely  as  a  result  of  Increasingly  ef- 
fective forestry  programs.  Landowners  In 
some  areas  now  have  supplies  of  timber  for 
which  there  is  no  market  at  present.  How- 
ever, this  situation  Is  necessarily  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  establishment  of  new 
timber-based  industries.  A  favorable  timber 
supply  situation  has  been  one  of  the  major 
reasons  for  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
woodpulp  industry  In  the  South  and  for  the 
recent  location  of  new  pine  plywood  plants 
in  Arkansas  and  Texas 

It  also  seems  likely  that  any  surpluses  of 
pine  timber,  particularly  for  larger  and  bet- 
ter quality  sa%tlmber  trees,  may  be  tempo- 
rary.   Studies  of  the  Nation's  timber  supply- 


next  several  decades  In  response  to  the  main, 
expansion  of  the  Nation's  populationiS 
economy  that  Is  In  prospect.  Timber  nwt 
ducers  in  your  district  are  relatively  weifir 
cated  with  respect  to  major  consuming  jomi 
kets  for  timber  products.  ^^' 

With  regard  to  Imports  of  timber  product, 
about  13  percent  of  all  timber  consumed  |« 
this  country  in  recent  years  has  consuted  nt 
Imports,  chiefly  lumber,  newsprint,  aad 
hardwood  plywood.  The  problem  of  ioft. 
wood  lumber  imports  has  received  a  grttt 
deal  of  attention  from  the  administration  in 
recent  years.  This  is  a  matter  that  InvolT* 
many  questions  of  general  trade  policy  a&d 
relationships  with  Canada  and  is  a  subject 
of  continuing  consideration,  particularly  br 
the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  State. 
Sincerely    yours. 

Edward  P    Ctirr    Chief 
By  A  W  Greeley 


Mr  RFnrwORTW  xx^  ar^<.oI,».  M^-<l«nand  situation  currently  underway 
H^^.  oTS  u  ,  ^  V^*  ^  ^  Speaker,  indicate  that  demands  for  timber  products 
timber  and  Its  related  Industries  are  very    are  likely  to  increase  substantially  over  the 


Senator  Goldwater't  Views  on  Fanneri 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or    AKKAlfSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  23.  1964 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Goldwater  Views  on  Farmers 
Plain— Not  One  Bit  of  Aid,"  written  by 
Leland  EHiVall.  and  published  in  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  of  July  19.  The  article 
will  be  of  considerable  interest  to 
farmers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GoLDWATEi  Views  on  Farmers  Plain— Not 
One  Brr  or  Am 
(By  Leland  DuVall) 
Preachers  of  a  former  generation  often 
took  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  could  give 
"book,  chapter,  and  verse"  when  delivering 
a  quotation.  Now  that  Bajut  M.  Oolowatki 
has  be^n  nominated  as  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  President,  Arkansas  farmers  quits 
likely  will  be  interested  in  his  attitude 
toward  agriculture  and  they  can  And  the 
answer  with  Uttle  effort.  The  book  Is  "Con- 
science of  a  Conservative"  (which  lists  Gou>- 
WATER  as  the  author):  the  chapter  is  No.  6: 
and  the  key  verse  Is  near  the  bottom  of  page 
42  in  the  early  edition  of  the  book. 

In  speaking  of  the  farm  situation.  Gold- 
water  says:  "What  has  been  lacking  is  not 
an  understanding  of  a  problem  that  U  really 
quite  Impossible  not  to  understand,  but  the 
political  courage  to  do  something  about  It 
Doing  something  about  It  means— and  there 
can  be  no  equivocation  here — prompt  and 
final  termination  of  the  farm  subsidy 
program." 

Perhaps  no  other  statement  of  the  candi- 
date Illustrates  more  clearly  the  truth  of 
Oscar  Levant's  description  of  Senator  Gold- 
water  as  a  man  who  has  "all  the  answers  and 
none  of  the  solutions  "  The  "prompt  and 
final  termination  "  of  the  farm  program  Is 
the  simple  answer  to  the  whole  question  of 
how  to  deal  with  excess  production  and  low 
prices  In  an  economy  geared  to  controlled 
production  and  stable  prices. 

Students  of  the  candidate's  attitude  to- 
ward agriculture  should  not  form  their  opin- 
ion on  the  basis  of  these  two  sentences.  He 
uses  almost  six  pages  in  the  book  (net,  after 
subtracting  an  exteiulve  quotation  from 
Alexander  Hamilton)  to  elaborate  on  the 
theme  that  the  way  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
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L  .  to  terminate  an  progran.  A  laj.e  lems  t-U^so--  Th^  ^^T^^  .^^k^^S^^^t^oT^^^f^JX 
'Zi  of  the  space  U  devoted  to  the  ProP°*l-  ^^.J^^^  ^  a  state  of^verttl  bank-  tourists  and  the  tourists  carry  them  across 
^ryTe^Ar"uVurD^^^rrenrL^^:^^      -P-Fr^^r.^^^  ^-^-^  .aid  she  has  one  fun.tlme  em- 

^B^Sr:^^^^^^  rmr l^^^nr^e^es^U.-  -^        I  g^rof^^ran-L^S  ifl  se^^n^ 

S«Je  Jover^ent  Into  agrtculture-at  least  a    companion   error,    which    a  «.    may    be  ^J^fen^  help. 

IhiB  own  satisfaction-he  sUll  has  a  couple  traced  to  a  false  assumpUon,  is  that  the  "^^  ^^  state  minimum  of  70  cents  an 
S  pages  left  in  which  to  explain  how  the  country  has  a  free  market  for  nonagricul-  P^^  that  Is  a  fair  wage  for  some  who 
Suntry  can  return  to  the  free  market  for  tural  goods  and  services  This  Is  no  longer  ^^^.  ^^^^^^  ^^t  work  In  Eastern  Ken- 
farm   commodlUes.     The    analysis,   however^  true.  tucky,"  she  said. 

IB  vaguely  familiar.     Except  for  a  difference  Production  of  raw  materials,  which  might  ^^^^  p^^  added  the  Federal  Government 

m  style,  it  might  have  been  lifted  from  the  ^  roughly  comparable  to  that  of  farm  com-  g-e^t  about  $35,000  at  the  Mayo  State  Voca- 

wrltlngs  of  Adam  Smith.  modltles,  may  compete  at  free  market  prices  tlonal  School  in  PaintsvlUe  to  teach  arts  and 

■The  reason  Government  Intervention  has  ^^  ^^^^^  where  there  Is  little  danger  of  excess  ^^af  ts  work  to  the  mountaineers, 

created  more  problems  than  it  has  solved,  production.     More  often,  producing  facilities 

he  wrote,  "is  quite  simple.    Farm  production,  ^^^  integrated  into  the  operations  of  manu-  ^^-^^— ^^ 

like  any  other  production.  Is  best  controlled  j^cturlng    or    processing    corporations    that 

by  the  natural  operation  of  the  free  market  ^^^^  ^j^^t  they  need  u       r  r   «„...;«««1  nn^cHonnaire 

U  the  Nation's  farmers  are  permitted  to  sell  ^^  ^^  exception  such  as  petroleum,  where  ResuIlJ  of  Congreisional  Quesbonnaire 

their  produce  freely,  »»  prices  consumers  are  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^       ^d  among  many  individual  j^  Third  Indiana  Diltrict 

willing   to  pay    ">*y7'"'„""^"     nroiu^ni  ^mpanles  that  could  compet*   for  an  exist-  

Z&  Whit  '^^\oTun.eS  jT.uln^  S^rn^cf  suT^rwUh-^aJd^  ^^  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

and  world  markets.    And  If  farmers  generally  ^Xo^d   ConSnlsslon.   for   example,    cut   oil  or 

find  they  are  not  getting  high  enough  prices  ,       j^  ^^ek  for  the  fourth  consecu-  „^„      \f\UK    RRAFIFMAS 

for   their   produce,   some   of   them   will^m^o%-e  P^^^^'J^^'j^'^Vhe    new    rate,    which    is    the  HON.    JOHN    BKAUtmA^ 

into  other  kinds  of  economic  actlvltj  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  January.  Is  26.5  percent  of  the  or  ikdiana 

the    sou    bank    -J^^  --^^^^^  -/'^^'iS^^^;      ^."eL  that  a^'STemmeift  agency   would   tel,  Thursday,  July  23,  1964 

K^'^V.JJtdefeMSiic^^  ^a™^"  ^""^y  ^°''''^   P^"^"""  ""'  ^"''  "'''":         Mr  BRADEMAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

=-H£s=£"..,.u.  :s;r^£3=%S™:£  r==uiLr.r.'eTje^^ 
tE^B^BB^^'B  Hi5Srr,-^ij;-rn  rr^p^^-^f^ss^i^ 

sumer  PJl^es.  nuge  crop         p                          b  tabllsh  a   profitable   price  trict  of  Indiana. 

^Priba^fy   no  group   In   the  United   States                             I  have  taken  similar  polls  in  I960  and 

Is  more  independent  or  more  individualistic  ^  1962.    Response  to  a  question  on  tne  lao^ 

by   nature   than   farmers    but   they   also  are  p^jj  indicated  that  83  percent  of  the  vot- 

reaiists  who  understand  that  economic  forces  Handicrafter  Cites  Wage-Law  "Pinch  gj-s  favored  being  polled  for  their  views 

over  which  they  have  no  control  can  defeat ^^    ^^^  representatives  in  Congress.     A 

them  (as  a  group)   If  they  do  not  have  as-  T-wTrxtcTr^M  r>v  RFMAHKc;  tntAl   of   13  275   questionnaires  were   re- 

slsunce.    Here  are  some  examples^  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  S^idbv  registered  voters  in  the  four 

The  problem  is  not.  as  senator  G01.DWATER  or  LUl  ned   ^^/f^^^^^^l^^^^  j  j-„^.e  ^^^ 

sueKeste    a   matter   of    farm    prices    being    so  /rrWC\     CNVnCR  counties  of  the  district  inave  tne  lujno 

h^gh  m'  to  discourage  consumption  The  HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDtK  ^^  represent:  Elkhart.  La  Porte.  Mar- 
levei  of  farm  prices  has  declined  20  to  25  ^j.  KENTtcKY  .shall,  and  St.  Joseph  Counties, 
percent  In  the  last  15  years  while  the  prices  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES  The  returns  were  machine  tabulated 
of  production  Items  needed  by  farmers  have  IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  KEFK  bv  Data  Management.  Inc.,  an  independ- 
climbed  steadily.  The  lower  prices  of  farm  Thursday.  July  23.  1964  r  nt  data  Drocessing  service  in  Washing- 
commodities  have  helped  check  inflation  and  oxrvDFR  Mr  Speaker  in  the  "^  ^^^  P'^^'^^^^"'^  ^ 
pnnhiP   consumers   to   derive    major    benehts  Mr.    SNYUh-K.      Mr.    opec»R.ci.    iii    i^i  ^^^    ^^.C. 

from  the  lack  of  agricultural  prosperity     In  political  maneuvering  by  the  admimstra-  ^^^  ^.p^^j^  ^j  ^j_^g  questionnaire  fol- 

most  cases,  further  reduction  in  farm  prices  tion  to  get  the  anUpoverty  bill  and  tne  ^^^  . 

would    not   stimulate    consumption    for    the  Appalachia    bill    passed    this    session    01  9g4   congressional   Ques- 

reason  that  the  decline   would   not   find   its  congress,    there    are    facts    being    ovei-  ^^J';„"^'°;   o™  Congressman    John    Brade- 

way    to    the    consumer      The    cotton    in    a  ^^^^^^  ^     proponents  of  these  measures.  ^'"f"".^  ikdiana  District 

T^ri'l''^' 'r  \^T?he  nTicVof"  1  e  Shir  President    Johnson    earlier     this     year  "*^™7j^^„,  legislation  to  assure  equai- 

''^f^  'L",?n^haneeJ    if    the    textile    mil  visited  Eastern  Kentucky  as  part  of  his  ^^^  ^J^opport^ty^r  all  American  citizens 

b:^t?he«beff"n:^enrornf^\he>..ot  ^^^^^:--^^  ^^^^^  ^'IS^,^  ^  afd.eL^f  race.Ur,  or  religion^      _^^_^ 

Virtually  everyone  agrees  that  the  number  progress  local  citizens  are  making  in  this      Yes |^  g 

of  farmers  could  be  reduced  without  endan-  gQ-called  pocket  of  poverty  and  how  Fed-      No ^  „ 

gerlng  the  supply  of  raw  material      A  man  ^^.^j    programs    right    now    are    causing      No  answer 

on  a  six-row  tractor  can  produce  more  than  ^^^^  problems  in  this  area.    Under  leave  2    Do    you    favor    a    Youth    Conservation 

he  could  30  years  ago  when  he  drive  a  two-  „„tpnd  mv  remarks    I  insert  into  the  corps  providing  public  service   employment 

row  rig.     ElBclency  has  increased  faster  on  ^^^^J';"^  ^^^g  p^i^t  a  newspaper  article  and    Job    training    for    unemployed    young 

the  farm  than  In  most  other  segments  of  the  RECORD  at  "^^S  poim  "  "^^J^^         ^.  j  ' 

economy  and  the  business  Is  plagxied  by  ex-  from    the    Louls^alle    Tunes— an    arucie  peop                                                                 percent 

cess    manpower.     This    Is    known    and    ad-  which  I  might  add  IS  extremely  timely .          ^,^^           77  2 

mltted:   the  problem  Is  developing  a  way  to  HANDicRArrER  Cites  Wage-Law    'Pinch"          ^^'^ 17  9 

make  the  adjustment  to  other  Jobs  without  pajntsviixe  — The    Federal    wage     law    is     No'aiiswer *^ 

upsetting   the   whole   ecoiiomy.     The   move-  ^^                       occupations    of    some    eastern  continuation  of  the  nu- 

ment  from  the  farm  has  been  underway  for  ^^^^^^^^      craftsmen    who    were    trained    at  .^J^,l°^^^l^°lty7 

a  century  and   no   one   Is  trying   to  halt   It  ^^^^.^  expense,  says  Miss  Jo  Pack,  operator  clear  test  Dan  treaty                                   percent 

Government  programs  are  designed  primarily  ^^  Kentucky  Hills  Handicrafts.  .     70.  1 

to    keep    the    adjustment    orderly.      If.    for  *  few  lobs  and  about  200  part-time  occu-      ^^^ 20.  1 

example,  1  million  people  should  move  from  ^J^^j^^^n  and  women  In  the  economl-      l"""-'- 11 9.  8 

the  farm  before  the  next  planting  season  the  P^.V^^'lnr^ed  wea  will  have  to  be  ended     No  answer - 

remaining    workers    would    not    produce    as  ^'JJ^f  ^^jT^rackdown  on  Federal  minimum-  4.  Do   you   favor    Including    hospital    and 

many  surpluses  as  will  be  grown       (Unem-  ^^^J^;",",;!^!^^^^^  nursing  home  protection  (not  doctors' bills) 

^"ri'l^uirfncT^rthriTTnd  thls-^r,  ^e^ovemment  nrst  said  sbe  could  sen  for  the  elderly  under  «x.ial  security.  ^^^^^^^ 

reiusonlng  stems  from  his  false  assumption      f^f^^^,   .^ow  theyclasslfy  her  as  Noanswer ^  2 

that  the  Government  has  created  more  prob-      Interstate  commerce. 
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suppS°t  If7Jvnn^T.Uo^7  ""  ^    ^"""''"^  °'  ^^«  work  Procurement  Committee  of  tlon  Co  ,  which  did  the  construction  work  i. 

Percent  ^     ^'^  ^'^'"'^  Naval  Shipyard  have  ad-  "^«  initial  period,  had  about  6oo  empi^ 

Yes 66  9  ^anced  a  provocative  and  timely  sugges-  ^'^    Hudeon    Engineering    cwp.    apT^r* 

No as' 3  tion  that  would  make  a  great  contrlbu-  ™***'y  ^''^  ^o*"  *  total  of  more  than  TSOcm' 

No  answer-- 7.8      tlon  to  intemaUonal  good  will.  " true tlon  workers      The  flrst  Texas  E«,t^ 

6.  DO  you  ravor  continuing  loans  and  The  idea  suggested  by  Messrs  Halloran  ^"^^The  T^^uH  o^r^co^^ul  Jg  I^'p'roven,.., 
granta  for  Industrial  and  public  faculty  proj-  ^°  "*^"  ^  ^he  construcUon  at  the  New  and  expansion  program,  output  of  ^^ 
ecte  In  communities  of  chronic  and  sub-  Vork  Naval  Shipyard  of  a  large  ship  to  products  is  five  times  greater  todav  thT*** 
stantiai  unemployment?  be  known  as  The  John  F.  Kennedy  Peace  1953.                                                       ^    ^°  "» 

Percent  Cruiser  which  would  serve  as  a  floating  ^7  the  end  of  1982,  the  company  had  42s 

Yes 72.1  museum    of    Americana    and    tour    the  employees.    That   number   did   not  chan« 

Noa'ni;;*'; ^«  t  ^^^^^  i"  the  spirit  of  the  Peace  Corps.  »PP'-«^'*biy  during  1953.  but  the  foiioi^ 

NO  answer 6.5  Its  principal  purpose  would  be  to  make  TnTts'^c^.Tnf^^r^  ^, '"'''!"'*  "P*^^* 

7.  Do  you  favor  expanding  U.S.  trade  with  available  the  latest  in  educational  facili-  iJiz  e3o,^^nt  ^''I^mn.t  ,  ^'.n*  *"*'  "^ 
Communist  countries  In  nonstrateglc  goods?  ties  and  provide  assistance  and  informa-  creL  oTS?than  e^fnTyears'^E^^iif- 
„                                                                     Percent  tion  to  the  various  peoples  of  the  more  ment  at    the  end   of   1963  was  subKtantl^^ 

No ^^'^  impoverished  lands.  the  same  as  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  y^/ 

No  answer                                                     ^7  s  ^"  addition  to  this  fundamental  pur-  ^"  the  first  year  of  operation  (1952).  total 

,  a     posg   jj.  j^^g   jj^jj  proposed  that  such  a      P«*>'^ents  to  and  for  the  benefit  of  employee, 

8.  Do  you  favor  a  program  of  price  sup-     ship   would  also  carry   a   large  cargo  of      ^^^^  °^*'"  *^  million.     This  compares  with 

ports  with  production  controls  on  farm  prod-  food  and  agricultural  and  medical  equip-  wie'^dlvmenlTs  'i?flrs?oTwhi^'''  ""'•'^ 

ucts.'  monf  an  rriffo  *-^^.^  i  1-      A                              ,  wagc  Qiviaends,  the  first  of  which  was  und» 

Percent  ^^  L^  ^^  ^^°^  ^^^  American  people  »ioo.000  in   1952.  and  more  than  •!  40oS 

Yes 26  0                        needy    throughout    the     world,  paid  in  March  this  year.  ' 

No ""IIIIIIIII  63.5  Since  the  ship  would  bear  the  name  of  EMect  on  the  economy  of  Texas  as  a  result 

No  answer '..'"  10.  5  ^^  ^^  President,  typical  John  F.  Ken-  o^  payment*  made  by  Texas  Baatman  during 

o    Tv,^«»  fo„^,  «.,,^„«^.„                       ,^^  nedy  memorabilia  such  as  that  now  on  1»«3  (including  the  Shreveport  area) : 

r„s'wLii„iis-rjj:"rt:'„ra".?r„':   i^^f^^urx^esuo.  ha.  great  ?.r.ri"„£r"""" "- "°"  ""^ 

dries,  and  other  industries  now  exempt?  merit  and  I  have  called  it  to  the  atten-  in  other  words.  Texas  Eastman  spent  in 

Percent  ""^^  °'  ^^-  R-  Sargent  Shriver.  Director  Texas  and  Shreveport  $32,400,000  more  than 

Yes 76.0  of  the  Peace  Corps,  with  the  hope  that  it  took  in  from  that  region. 

No 19.2  if  he  concurs  in  its  value  as  a  means  of  **°'"e  than  125  million,  including  payroiu 

No  answer 4.3  of   promoting   good   will  and   improving  '^'^  spent  in  this  immediate  area^the  area 

10.  Do  you  favor  legislation  which  would  ^^^  American  image  abroad,  that  stepe  ^""om  ^^'c^  the  company  draws  its  employees, 

allow  manufacturers   to  set  prices  on   their  Will  be  taken  to  have  the  project  given  oro^aj^  •           <'^""'    *^*P'^    Improvement 

products  and  prohibit  merchants  from  sell-  serlous  consideration.  A%ro^nr,»  „io„*  i    v  .          ^^  ^  ..^ 

ing  such  products  at  lower  prices?  „  ^  cracking  plant  Is  being  added  (the  com- 

Perr^nt                             ^— ^^— ^—  ^     ^    already    has    two).      An    acetaldehyde 

Yes                                                                           ifl  1  plant,  the  firm's  first.  U  being  added.    It  will 

No                               770  Pi,           ,  -  ^^^  °"*  steam  boiler;    eight  already  are  In 

No  answer                                                   «  7  '•"*^*  <>'  Eattman  00  Area  Economy  Told  operation 

k     n      'J  U   II  ^^^  company  has  a  number  of  chemical 

If  the  presidential  elecUon  were  held  to-                                "^  Uavid  nail  manufacturing  plants,  each  of  which  requires 

day.   which   of   these  candidates  would   you                                         a  comparable  number  of  empolyees. 

vote  for?                                                                                     EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ^^    addition    to   the   announced    projects. 

Percent  additions  will  l>e  made  to  exlsUng  product 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 53.8  lines  as  has  been  the  case  since  operations 

Barry    Ooldwater 90            HON.    LINDLEY   BECKWORTH  were  begun  here 

Henry   Cabot  Lodge 10.  3  While  the  program  being  embarked  on  thU 

Richard   M.  Nixon 7.9                                          °^  ■'■*^*^  y«"-  will  create  a  number  of  Job  opportunl- 

Nelson  Rockefellow 2.7           IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  ties,  It  will  not  be  comparable  to  the  present 

William    Scranton 3.  I                        Thursdav  Julv  2-\    19RA  ^"''^    ^^^^      '^^   projects   now   beginning. 

Margaret  Chase  Smith .8                      mursaay.  Juiy  ^3.  1364  when   completed   within   th*   next   2   to  8 

Harold  Stassen .2         Mr.   BECKWORTH.     Mr.  Speaker,  It  y®*"-  '^•l  ^^  something  less  than  26  per- 

No  answer 13.  2  was  a  great  day  for  east  Texas  when  the  ^*"*^  ^  ^^  payroll.  However,  during  the  con- 

Which  presidential  candidate  did  you  vote  Texas   Eastman  Co    came   to  Lonjrvlew  "tructlon  period,  it  is  probable  that  the  con- 

for  in  1960?  ^           J   Include   a  verv   solendld    artlrle  ""action  forces  may  peak  out  at  around  780 

Percent  Af^:    A^J^jf^®  .„   \f^  splendid  article  employees.    This  Is  comparable  with  the  peak 

Kennedy 50.8  that   appeared  in  the  Longvlew  Dally  construction  period  in  1951 

Nixon 29.8  News  on  May  27,  1964.  about  the  many  it  is  impossible  to  predict  with  certainty 

No  answer  or  didn't  vote 19.  8  advantages  derived  by  east  Texans  be-  what  the  future  holds.    "We  look  to  the  fu- 

cause  of  the  presence  in  east  Texas  of  ture  with  confidence,  but  we  can't  predict 

~^~^^^^"~^^  this  splendid  company.  beyond  the  current  program.    A  lot  depends 

ErrecT  OF  Eastman  on  Area  Economy  Told  ""^  "*.•    ^  '°*  depends  on  you  and  other  busl- 

"John  F.  Kennedy  Peace  Cniiter'*  bt  davtd  hitll  ''^^^  f^!!;^ .  fK^J"^'*"  f""^  '^""" 

r-i.     w.  ^           .  ^,-     .^  "^^'  "**<*    ^"e  degree  of  success  all  of  ui 

Proposed  ^J}''  h  story  of  the  Texas  Eastman  Co.  op-  working    together    achieve    In    malntalnlnf 

^"^^T,         ^n^l«7  '""  reviewed  by  David  sound,  conservative  local  and  State  govera- 

TrJTTFNqTONr  OT?  RTrvrAWirc  f'  Hull    president   In  an  address  Wednesday  ment-ln    maintaining   a  business    cllm«t« 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  to  a  delegation  of  more  than  250  business,  conducive  to  IndustrlaJ  growth    We  at  East- 

or  industrial,  and  flxmnclal  men  at  a  luncheon  man  are.  In  general,  pleased  with  the  local 

HflN     UlirU    I      TAPCV  *    Plnecreet  Country  Club  which  followed  a  and    State    picture    today       This    is    amply 

HON.   HUGH    L.    CAREY  •     tour  of  the  company's  properties  In  the  Carl  evidenced  by  our  contlnu^  expansion  ^ 

or  Nrw  TORK  Estes  Industrial  area.  Wednesday     was     designated     as     "TexM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  TexL  ^[m!S  bri^I  ^\  i^l",^''"L»"''f *'.,.^''  ^^*°   Appreciation   Day"   and   the   larg. 

,    ,     ,,    .„^^  Texas  Eastman  brings  to  a  community  m  the  contingent  of  clvU  workers   was  Invited  by 

Thursday.  July  23.  1964  form  of  people  and  economic  benefits.  the    Industrial    relations    committee   of   Uu 

Mr.       CAREY.       Mr        Speaker        Mr  I'oUowlng  is  a  summation  of  his  remarks:  chamber  of  commerce  to  make  a  tour  of  th« 

Thomaa  H   Halloran    command*^' of  thP  '^*  P^*"*  ■*'*  °'  approximately  2.400  acres  company's    properties    and    to    attend    XiM 

l^Z^^n    'j£-^J^^^^^^^JiJ^^  '^  purchased  in  1948.  and  anothw  100  acre,  luncheon  In  honor  of  Texas  Eastman  ofllcUta. 

i      ?.o^-   r^°'   Ameri^   Legion   Port  were  added  later.     Construction  was  started  Fred   Paris   Ui  chairman  of   the  ooi^ltt^. 

No.    1725    in    my    district    In    Brooklyn,  in  i960.     By  the  end  of  1961,  about  2«0  p«o-  and    Jasper    Allbrlght    Is    president    oT    tta* 

N.Y.,   and   Mr.   Joseph   Raltl,   Chairmail  pie  were  on  the  payroll.    Cherokee  Construe-  chamber  of  commerce. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

or    CALXrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23,  1964 


Mr  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  the  foUowing  brief  in 
opposiUon  to  tariff  decrease: 

Brief  in  OrPosmoN  to  TARirr  Decrease 
urmoDUcnoN 

Laboratory  Technicians,  Local  No.  683  of 
the  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical 
Stage  Employes  &  Moving  Picture  Machine 
Operators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
affiliated  -irtth  the  American  Federation  of 
LAbor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions 1«  a  labor  organization  representing 
for  purpo«««  ot  collective  bargaining  several 
thousand  fUm  technicians  employed  in  the 
processing  and  developing  of  positive  and 
negative  motion  picture  film  by  various  em- 
ployers In  the  motion  picture  and  television 
industrlea  within  the  county  of  Loe  Angeles, 
State  of  California. 

Aa  a  labor  union  representing  such  worK- 
ers  who  wlU  be  vitally  affected  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  economic  welfare  and 
employment  opportunities  by  any  possible 
elimination,  reduction,  continuance,  or  mod- 
ification of  the  existing  VS.  rates  of  duty 
on  moUon  picture  film  Imported  Into  the 
customs  territory  of  the  United  States  from 
ouUlde  thereof.  Local  683  has  a  definite  In- 
terest In  current  tariff  reduction  proposals 
being  studied  by  the  Trade  Information  Com- 
mittee in  preparation  for  the  forthcoming 
trade  agreement  negotiations  to  be  resumed 
under  the  OATT  at  Geneva  in  November 
1964  to  the  exterft  that  such  proposals  would 
result  In  offering  reducUon  by  BO  percent 
of  the  present  U.S.  rates  of  duty  on  "motion 
picture  film  In  any  form  on  which  pictures, 
or  sound  and  pictures,  have  been  recorded, 
whether  or  not  developed"  (TSUS  Item  No. 

724  10). 

We  are  therefore  respectfully  submitting 
thU  brief  In  opposition  to  any  such  50-per- 
cent tariff  decrease  Insofar  as  It  would  reduce 
the  present  Uj8.  rates  of  duty  on  moUon 
picture  film  to  the  Trade  Information  Com- 
mittee, as  the  interagency  conunlttee  desig- 
nated by  the  President  under  section  223  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  to  receive 
the  views  of  any  Interested  persons  on  mat- 
ters relevant  to  proposed  trade  agreements. 
I.  Motion  picture  film  laboratories  are  an 
Important  eource  of  gainful  employment 
within  the  motion  picture  and  television  in- 
dustries throughout  the  United  States: 

The  production,  distribution,  and  exhibi- 
tion of  theatrical  motion  pictures  and  televi- 
sion films  constitutes  a  major  American  In- 
dustry, employing  approximately  200.000 
workers,  according  to  statistics  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  lAbor. 

Notwithstanding  the  "runaway  produc- 
tion" phenomenon  which  has  adversely  af- 
fected employment  opportunities  In  the  U.8. 
motion  picture  Industry  In  the  last  two  dec- 
ades because  of  "an  Increasing  tendency  to 
produce  •  •  •  American  theatrical  motion 
pictures  abroad"  and  "a  steady  and  stxnewhat 
sharp  decline  In  the  annual  production  of 
theatrical  motion  pictures  In  the  United 
states"  (see  hearings  on  Impact  of  Imports 
iind  exports  on  employment.  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor.  87th  Cong.,  pt. 
8.  pp.  476.  604.  630-623.  629-^630.  636-637.  and 
538-639;  report  on  Impact  of  Imports  and 
exporU   on   employment.   House    CtMnmlttee 


on  Education  and  Lalxar.  87th  Cong  .  2d  sess  . 
May  7  1962.  p.  86),  this  Important  American 
industry  remains  a  subetantlal  soxirce  of  em- 
ployment for  large  numbers  of  workers 
throxighout  this  NatlcHi. 

Film  laboratory  processing,  as  a  highly  nec- 
essary and  Integral  part  of  American  motion 
picture  and  televUlon  film  production,  itaelf 
represents  an  Important  source  of  gainful 
employment  for  many  thousands  of  U.S. 
workers  In  various  production  centers  across 
the  country,  such  as  New  York  City.  Los 
Angeles.  Chicago,  Detroit.  Kansas  City,  and 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  where  extensive  lab- 
oratory faclltltles  are  located. 

In  Los  Angeles  County  alone,  where  Holly- 
wood film  studios  and  laboratories  represent 
a  huge  capital  Investment  which  has  been 
valued  at  nearly  $420  million  (see  hear- 
ings cited  above,  pp.  470.  487.  and  492).  well 
over  3.000  employees  are  engaged  In  film  lab- 
oratory processing  work.  A  similar  number 
of  film  technicians  are  employed  In  such 
work  In  New  York. 

II.  Foreign  motion  picture  film  laboratories 
are  protected  against  the  Importation  of 
American-processed  films  by  heavy  duties 
and  other  trade  restrictions  Imposed  by  their 
governments: 

As  observed  by  the  congressional  subcom- 
mittee which  Investigated  the  "runaway  mo- 
tion picture  production"  phenomenon  dur- 
ing the  87th  Congress  (report,  cited  above, 
pp.  86  and  88).  "American  motion  pictures 
are  subject  to  a  vast  array  of  drastic  restric- 
tions abroad.  WhUe  there  are  no  limitations 
on  the  Import  of  foreign  films  Into  the  Unit- 
ed States,  virtually  every  other  country  in 
the  world  Imposes  some  form  of  restriction 
on  American  motion  pictures,"  ranging  from 
various  tariffs  and  special  taxes  to  outright 
screentlme  and  Import  quotas.  Other  sig- 
natories of  the  OATT  agreements  are  among 
the  very  governments  that  h^ve  been  and  are 
today  the  most  zetdous  In  protecting  their 
domestic  motion  picture  Industries  against 
free  competition  from  films  made  and  pro- 
cessed In  the  United  States. 

Nineteen  foreign  countries  outside  the 
Communist  bloc  have  adopted  laws  or  dec- 
rees requiring  theaters  In  those  countries 
to  devote  a  certain  portion  of  their  screen- 
time  to  the  showing  of  films  made  and  pro- 
cessed  within   their   naUonal   boundaries. 

Apart  from  the  Communist  bloc,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  Information  available  to  us. 
12  foreign  governments  Impose  film  Import 
quotas  limiting  the  numbers  of  films  made 
and  processed  outalde  their  countries  which 
win  be  licensed  for  Importation  during  a 
given    period   of    time. 

A  substantial  number  of  non-Communist 
foreign  countries  restrict  the  number  of 
prints  of  a  single  feature  picture  which  may 
be   Imported. 

In  addition  to  such  direct  Import  restric- 
tions, varloiis  foreign  countries  levy  very 
heavy  Import  duties  on  film  Imports  designed 
deliberately  to  both  dlscovirage  the  entry 
of  American-made  films  and  to  force  Ameri- 
can film  producers  to  purchase  their  release 
prints  from  local  national  film  laboratories 
In  the  foreign  country  In  order  to  avoid  or 
reduce  such  duty  paymenU.  Very  high 
"release  taxes"  are  also  levied  on  Imported 
films  by  various  foreign  governments  for 
the    same    purposes. 

WMle  many  of  these  heavy  Import  duties, 
Import  quotas,  and  other  restrictive  trade 
devices  are  found  among  the  other  Impor- 
tant film-producing  countries  affiliated  with 
QATT  which  compete  with  American  mo- 
tion picture  interests  for  the  world  market, 
such  as  the  United'  Kingdom.  France,  and 
Italy,  there  are  a  number  of  other  foreign 
countries,  such  as  AusUalla  and  Brazil 
which  jKxxluce  practically  no  moUon  pic- 
ture* within  their  national  boundaries  but 
are  able  to  maintain  domestic  film  labora- 
tOTy  Indxistrles  which  exist  largely  from  the 
proceeds    dertved    from    making    prints    of 


American  motion  pictures,  because  of  the 
Imposition  of  governmental  trade  restric- 
tions which  make  the  cost  of  importing 
processed  release  prints  to  those  countries 
prohibitive.  ^,,   ^    . 

For  example.  Australia,  which  U  affiliated 
with  GATT.  Is  not  even  ranked  amoi^ig  tlie 
33  Important  film-producing  countries  of 
the  world,  but  maintains  8  film  laboratories 
deriving  substantial  Income  from  making 
prints  of  American -produced  pictures  In 
Brazil  there  are  2  film  laboratca-les  In  SAo 
Paulo  and  another  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  which 
derive  substantial  income  from  making 
prints  of  American-produced  pictures,  al- 
though thU  GATT  affiliate  only  produced 
30  feature  films  out  of  a  world  total  of  2.940 
during  1961.  WhUe  there  were  only  78  fea- 
ture films  produced  In  all  of  West  Germany, 
another  GATT  afHUate.  during  1961.  Berlin, 
which  Is  currently  not  engaged  In  any  im- 
portant plcturemaklng.  maintains  a  large 
film  laboratory,  known  as  the  Mosaic  Lab- 
oratory, which  Is  devoted  entirely  to  making 
prints  of  American-produced  pictures 

The  making  of  duplicate  negatives  and 
posiUve  prints  of  American  motion  picture 
films— both  new  productions  and  reissues 
of  old  pictures— is  the  main  support  of  film 
laboratories  In  such  foreign  countries  hs  the 
United  Kingdom.  Prance,  Italy.  West  Ger- 
many Argentina.  BrazU.  Mexico.  Australia. 
Canada,  etc.  Practically  all  of  these  coun- 
tries provide  protection  for  their  motion 
picture  film  laboratories  by  one  or  more 
trade  restriction  devices,  such  as  Import 
duUes.  import  quotas,  release  tAxes,  or 
screentlme  quotas 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  for  example,  the 
import  restrictions  are  so  drastic  that  the 
law  prohibits  the  Importation  of  more  than 
five  prints  of  a  picture  Into  the  country-  re- 
Kardless  of  how  much  is  paid  In  fees,  and 
the  various  other  restrictions  are  so  pro- 
hibitive as  to  make  It  impractical  to  Import 
release  prints  there. 

So  far  as  the  Communist-bloc  couninef 
are  concerned,  where  the  governments  own 
and  control  all  film  industry  facilities,  and 
strict  control  Is  exercised  over  the  quantity 
and  nature  of  films  permitted  to  be  shown 
on  their  screens,  only  an  extremely  small 
number  of  American-made  films  can  be  ex- 
ported  to   these   nations,   except   for    Yugo- 

Evek  In  a  country  like  India,  where  the 
US  Government  supplied  funds  to  buUd 
studios  and  laboratories  as  part  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program,  that  foreign  government, 
which  is  affiliated  with  GATT.  responded  b\ 
changing  Its  Unport  quota  for  American - 
made  motion  pictures  so  as  to  reduce  the 
number  of  pictures  produced  and  processed 
m  the  United  States  which  it  would  allow 
to  be  shown  on  Indian  theater  screens.  1  See 
hearings,  cited  above,  pp.  465  and  515  ) 

In  contrast  to  the  restrictive  practices  of 
these  various  foreign  governments  designed 
to  protect  motion  picture  film  laboratories 
within  their  botmdarles.  the  US  Govern- 
ment affords  no  such  protecUon  to  Ameri- 
can lalaoratorles  against  foreign  competition 
In  the  domesUc  market  by  means  of  high 
tariffs,  quotas,  or  trade  restrictions  of  any 
kind  The  existing  low  rates  of  duty  on  im- 
ported release  prints  of  0.96  cent*  per  linear 
foot  (TSUS  Item  No.  734.10,  col.  1)  and,  for 
Imports  from  Communist  countries.  3  cents 
per  linear  foot  (same.  col.  2)  certainly  should 
not  be  reduced  in  the  face  of  the  prevailing 
unfair  trade  barriers  and  competitive  dis- 
advantages BtUl  being  encountered  by 
American  laboratories  In  foreign  markets 

TTT  Reduction  of  the  existing  U.S.  rates 
of  duty  on  motion  plcttire  film  would  se- 
riously Jeopardize  the  economic  future  of 
American  film  laboratories  and  their  thou- 
sands of  employees : 

The  proposed  60-percent  reduction  of  the 
exlsUng  low  rates  of  duty  on  motion  picture 
fUm  woMia  confront  the  American  film  labo- 
ratoriee  and  their  thouaandB  of  employees 
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with  a  greaUy  lncr«ued  competitive  threat          This  is  a  Stirring  address  and  will  not  PEDrRAL  Bureau  or  Investigation 

m^^^i^rr.  f^^lTT.'"'''"^  ""^.^V  ^'''     o^y  be  meaningful  to  the  young  people  us.  Department  or  j^l^, 

mateiy  prove  ratal  to  their  economic  future.      „,v,„  ,.„„^  t*  k„*  *_     i,      .        l.    n  w          !L  Vnthirtntr^    n /-•     r.       V      • 

Already  suffering  from  periodic  unemploy-      ^ho  read  It  but  to  all  who  shaU  have  the  Samuel  Fplro.               '       ^  ^-  ''"• 

ment  and  lower  annual  earnings  due  t^  the      PrivUege  to  observe  It.     I  commend  It  to  ?^w  pJJ^fL^fc         *• 

decrease  in  domestic  Qlm  laboratory  employ-      ™y  colleagues  and  the  people:  Greenwich.  Conn 

ment    opportunities    b^^cause    of     "runaway          Since  December,  because  of  the  nature  of  dear  Sir     In  response  to  the  reouMt  t 

production"     of     American -Interest     feature      my  business.  Mrs.  Pryor  and  I  have  been  to  your  secretary   I  am  enclosUyr  some  m  i!!?* 

pictures,    as    revealed    In    the    congressional      Ave    continents— visiting    26    of    the    capital  which  I  hope  will  be  of  assistance  to^nTr' 

hearings   and   report   previously   mentioned,      cities   of   our   world.     We   in    business   have  your  speech  before  the  Merlden  Bovs'  ri  k 

film   laboratory  workers  In   the  US    motion      long  ago  learned  that  we  must  fact  facts—  The  complete  statistics  on  juvenile  crlm    . 

picture  and  television  Industries  should  not      that  difficult  problems  can  be  put  aside  but  1963  are  not  available  as  yef  however   I 

be  saddled  with  the  adverse  consequences  of      can  never  be  dismissed.     Travel  around  the  give  you  the  following  Information      '     **'' 

such  a  tariff  reduction  at  this  time.                       world  brings  facts  Into  sharper  focus.    World  During  the  last  10  years  arrest*  of  penon. 

Not    only    would    such    a   tariff    reduction      travel  opens  our  eyes  to  new  horizons,  to  new  under    age    18    have    Increased    121    percmt 

make  It  easier  for  existing  foreign  film  labo-      understanding,    to   exchange   of   ideas       But  while   our  Juvenile   population   has  gone^Sa 

ratorles  with  lower  labor  standards  to  engage      above  all,  world   travel  also  often  opens  our  only  about  43  percent.      In  other  words    Jo 

in  unfair  trade  competition  with  the  Amerl-       eyes  to  dangers  which  lie  at  our  very  feet.  venlle   crime   Is   growing   almost   three  tiine« 

can  film  laboratories,  but  the  decreased  rate          Looking  objectively  at  human  life  In  these  ^^^^^  than  Juvenile  population. 

of  duty   would  furnish  an   Incentive  for  es-      many    world    areas,    one    must    come    to    the  ^"   '^^^  Juveniles  were  Involved  In  46  per- 

tabllshlng    new    film    labtiratorles    In    other      conclusion  that  the  most  Important  subject  '^^^^   ^^   ^''    arrests    for    serious   crimes      Ju. 

countries    for    the    purpose    of    engaging    In      before    us.    not    only    in    Merlden     In    Con-  venllcs  are  Involved  In  8  percent  of  the  «. 

such    unfair   competition.      (For   example.    It      nectlcut.   In    the   United   States— but   In   the  '"^s^^  f"*" '""rder.  18  percent  for  forcible  rape 

would   be   possible   to  build   a  Mexican    film      world,  Is boys.  '^^  percent  for  robbery.  14  percent  for  aggi«J 

laboratory  In  Baja  California  just  across  the          -rh».    i.,r,niH     „,v,«»k-..    ..    v,                 ..  vated    assault.    50    percent    for    burelarv    h\ 

border  from  southern  California  to  furnish      toln    ,Jsf«t7^^.r            ,           """^   "^'   °"'  P"'^^"^  ^^^  larceny  of  $50  or  more  Tnd  n 

American  motion  picture  and  television  Blm      L  .esneratl^v  h?.^J"  ."  ^^'i  '^^.'^"^  '^"""^^y'  percent  for  automobile  theft.                        "*  " 

producers    with    completed    positive    release       ^^  ^^^Perately  hungry  for-leadershlp.  ^  certainly  wish  we  could  spread  the  Rood 

prints  by  means  of  daUy  air  express  trans-          ^"  ^^'^  country  we  should  Include  girls  as  Influence  of  Boys"  Clubs  of  America  to  r«aS 

portatlon.     If  such  a  development  were  per-      ^'^'^   ^^   ^^^^  ^^^   leadership   because,   sadly,  all   children,  and   I  shudder  to  think  what 

mltted  to  take  place.  It  would  not  be  too  long      °^^^  '°  ^^^^  country  do  girls  have  an  equal  the    Juvenile   crime   rate   would    be   without 

before   the   nim   laboratories   In   Los    Angeles       responsibility  with  boys  to  be  future  leaders  such  organizations 

County  employing  local  683  members  would          So,  when  we  talk  about  world  leadership.  With  best  wishes 

be  forced  out  of  business. )                                            we    must   confine   our   thoughts   to   boys.     I  Sincerely. 

While  American  film  producers  Insist  that  ^^^^  »  ^ew  weeks  ago  to  the  girls  of  the  Edcai 
they  do  not  "want  to  shirk  their  responsl-  Junior  league  about  the  position  of  women  This  last  year  I  had  the  privilege  of  ad- 
bllitles  to  American  workers"  nor  "want  to  around  the  world.  I  told  them  I  did  not  dressing  the  graduation  class  of  our  Connect- 
evade  their  contractual  obligations  to  the  think  they  would  like  the  position  of  women  ^^^^  State  Police,  and  may  I  say.  as  a  citizen, 
unions  •  •  •  In  Hollywood"  (see  hearings.  ^"^'^^  or  outside  the  Iron  Curtain— In  fact  I  a™  very  proud  of  our  State  police.  I  ad- 
cited  above,  pp.  46&-466.  500.  503.  536.  539  ^^^  ^^^^  *"  '^*  ^®*'"  ^^^  '^^y  ^^  penned  dressed  them  because  I  am  advisor  to  the 
and  612).  a  tariff  reduction  which  would  "P  ''''®  livestock  here — In  Africa  a  woman  Is  Narcotics  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  De- 
make  It  more  attractive  to  utilize  the  serv-  worth  four  goats — a  chief  Mrs.  Pryor  and  I  partment  and  have  graduated  from  their  ad- 
ices  of  foreign  film  laboratories  with  cheaper  tal'fed  with  this  winter  had  132  wives —  vanced  narcotic  training  school,  and  2  year« 
labor  costs  would  necessarily  result  In  great-  '"  I^^ia  girls  are  married  off  by  their  par-  ^°  represented  our  commissioner  at  the 
er  unemployment  among  film  laboraU)ry  ^"^^  *^  ^^^^  °'  ^  ^^  ^ — *"<^'  '"  the  Par  East  Interpol  convention  in  Copenhagen.  Nar- 
workers  here  In  the  United  States.  h&hy  girls  are  disposed  of  still  today  like  cotlcs  are  a  major  problem  In  the  world— so 
CONCLUSION  unwanted  girl  puppies  here  In  America.  much  so  that  Commimlst  countries  have 
na««H  „,^„  tK-  #  .  ,  .  Regretfully  we  must  say  it  will  be  bovs  ^^^^^  ^^  active  part  In  Its  distribution. 
crS^SJ^V^dz"X^\iT'.^nZ^.  '"'-  Who  will  have  greater  responsibility  for  iS  ^^"«  ^^^  ^^^^f  ^^  ^y^  directed  to  the 
Of  Tt  leiTt  th^sfnt  ^w^Ji  of  H  I  "^^^P  '"  ^h«  world  of  tomorrow  unless  glrU  ^^'^^,^°'  /"^  ""<='«^"  weapons,  they  are  sow- 
^otL^  ,  \  ^  «f  J  .  i*"  °^  ''"'y  "P°''  g^t  aroused  again  as  they  were  here  in  the  ^°8  heroin  on  earth— not  In  their  own  coun- 
n^otlon  picture  film,  being  firmly  convinced  feaO's  ^  tries  but  In  ours  and  other  free  countries 
that  the  only  modification  warranted  In  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^  Not  only  does  a  teenage  boy  who  exoeri- 
these  rates  would  be  to  increase  them,  rather  ,JZ  ."^  ^^^  weeks  ago.  during  a  trip  to  „ents  ^th  the  "kicks"  of  addlcUon  ^c?me 
than  lower  them.                                                          Japan.  I  spent  some  time  with  a  prominent  .  notentiAi  ri<.no.Brrr,7r^,.LT^»i    k  7  '^*'°™* 

in  the  event  that  the  US.  Government  in-      'r^r^^:  ^7:;\T.''LTeTLT    T    "  ^.^^^^[VsZT^Z^lT^^^^^^^ 

tends  offering  a  general  50-percent  reduction      ^,%  anoth^r^io  v^^r,^^rL              "^  "  ''^'  ^«^'"«.   ^^'^ors     through     drug    addiction, 

of    duties    in    the   forthcoming    trade    nego-      I*'^  VlTs^y^JLl^^^     J  f""^'  K^"^'"*-  Narcotics  and   crime   go  hand   In   hand   and 

tlatlons.    a    suitable    exemption    should  'be        '5°"  "^^  f rom  nl    whfn  the  "chnSren"  w^ '  "«  ^"'^  *  *°^'^  problem-par^lcSy  foS 

adopted    with    respect    to    the    present    low       ^^  y^'*"  ^''^"'""ow.  when  the  children  who  youth. 

ra^   Of    duty    upon    motion    p'^lcture    film      P^to^r'^he"  ent'o^  "^nlerruTsom/  The  average  person  today  does  not  realize 

(TSUS  Item  No.  724.10)  so  as  to  permit  their      fhfn^'  t^  make  thPm  «,ronf  J      „        Z     ,'  '*^*^  we  are  actually  living  In  the  one  world 

des£roved-not     from     without      but  Torn  f.^^^"  ^°„  N°  Place  today  U  farther  than 

^^^^^— ^^—                              within  ^^y  ^^°'^  Merlden— and  this  Is  nothing  to 

.        ,  .   „        .  what  will  happen  within  6  years. 
Adilr^as  k«  Hnn     Q.»  P,-«.    V-     D       •            Arnold   Toynbee   has   documented.   In   the  Pan  Am  has  already  placed  an  order  with 
Address  by  Hon.  Sam  Pryor,  Vice  Presi-      case    of    clvUlzatlon    after    clvlUzaUon.    that  the  Prench-Brttlsh  group  that  U  Sevelopln! 
dent,    Pan    American    Airways,    Before      ^^'"P'^^    destruction    comes    from    within,  a    prototype    1.450    miles   per   hour    mach   a 
»k«  M»riA»«  IU«'  rU.U                                      f^^      Babylon.  Crete.  Greece.  Assyrla-and  plane.     We  expect  dellverey  of  our  first  Con- 
die  menden  Boys    Club                                     in  our  own  hemisphere  the  Mayas  and  the  corde  supersonic  let  some  time  In  1969     We 

Incas  were  not  destroyed  from  without.     In  are   also  at   work   with   our   Government   In 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS                 t^l^  ?"!  ^h*  conqueror  found  a  civilization  helping  design,  develop  and  produce  a  mach 

^^            «a/i«js^                 ^^^1*''^    ^''^''    ^**    self-destruction    from  3    supersonic   Jet.      At   mach    3.    this   plane, 

wwrv^f     ^,  ..,-v„    .v^^^.,                       within.  bum  of  Bt«el   and   titanium,   would   have  a 

HON.    CLAUDE    PEPPER                         ^^   ^"    ^*"    '"y    privilege    to    visit   many  cruising  speed  of  2.000  miles  per  hour  and 

ancient  cities  now  In  ruins  or  buried  under  carry  200  passengers  up  to  5.500  nflles. 

™*                                      desert    sands.     Some    of    these   civilizations  For  an  Idea  of  mach  3  flying  times  from 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES          have  been  dead  more  than  2.000  years.    Each  New  York,  here  are  a  few  figures. 

Thursday.  July  23,  1964                        *'  ''^  P®*^  stood  at  the  forefront  of  clvllliied  Statute 

»*        T^TTTT^T,,,^       ,,              '                                    achievement    and    accomplUhments       Each  ^"                                                                          mile^ 

Mr.    PEPPER.     Mr.    Speaker,    one    of      asserted   its  influence  throughout  the  then  Buenos  Aires:  6  hours  49  minutes..   5.305 

the     outstanding     businesamen     of     the     known  world.     Each  was  the  leader  of  its  R'o  de  Janeiro:  4  hours  45  minutes.  4.804 

country    who   has   contributed    much    to      time.    Pondering  over  these  ruins  caused  me  ^"u"",' ^  ^°"';V\'"*""**" 3.  443 

the  progress  of  aviation  in  the  world  as     to  wonder  about  ourselves  n^^,.  \  llZ\  22  m  nnt^ ^  til 

t^e^HoSriTill^'p''^^''*^  ''^T'     '  ""^'^  '"^  -*^'^^^ '-'  ^^'^y '--  ^^^  ^""^-  Trj^s'ait^nTes::::;:::  t: 'I' 

the  Honorable  Sam  Pryor.  on  June  8  de-      island  of  Maul  and  asked  her  to  get  the  lat-  New  Delhi:   14  hours  16  minutes        7  299 

iivered  a  signiflcant  address  before  the     est  youth  crime  report  from  Edear  Hoover  ir 

Mprldfn    R^vr'    rinh     nna    «/    tha    K/^,».>      t    *                ^           v-T                   ,   ii^gar   Moover.  Even    more   dramatic,   not   long   after   the 

Clubs  of  aSSc*                                              ^              """            ^°^      "  ^"°"^  '*"*'  *^  '"*  '"  availability  of  mach  3.  we  shall  have  fllght- 

CluDS  or  America.                                                       answer:  to  the  moon  and  to  the  planets  beyond      It 


♦«ftk  our  ancestCM^  longer  to  come  from  Lon- 
J^  to  Boeton  than  It  wlU  take  to  reach  the 
^Zon  These  pilgrimages  Into  space  will 
^e  '  Rocket  engines  to  make  these  voyages 
^Ible  are  already  under  construction.  The 
S^e  U  true  of  apace  capaules.  which  ^^^ 
^forerimnera  of  large  space  planes.  We 
M*  truly  about  to  live  In  "one  world." 
^^t  month  I  had  the  prlvUege  of  beUig 
briefed  for  2  days  at  our  SAC  base  In  Omaha, 

'^'iTdoes  something  strange  to  your  think- 
ing to  Bit  by  a  gold  telephone  far  under- 
^und  that  Is  In  Instant  communication 
^h  52  military  baaes  In  the  world— to  say 
nothing  of  tbe  aurvelUance  planes  contin- 
ually aloft  day  and  nlght^and  the  red  tele- 
nhone  over  which— on  one  command  from 
our  Chief  Executive  and  no  one  elae—our 
Llded  mlaalles  oould  be  released— missiles 
Tbat  can  travel  at  18,000  miles  per  hour,  then 
nmpolnt  the  target  over  B.OOO  mUes  away. 
The  100-ton  megaton  bomb  haa  a  destructive 
DOwer  equivalent  to  100  million  tons  of  TNT. 
U  It  exploded  In  New  York,  It  would  obliter- 
ate all  the  city  of  New  York,  most  of  New 
Jersey  all  of  Westchester  County,  and  all  of 
lower  '  Connecticut,    Including    Merlden. 

Anywhere  a  nuclear  bomb  explodes  radi- 
ation wUl  bar  human  beings  from  the  area 

for  many  yeara. 

The  call  on  this  red  telephone  could  de- 
stroy every  city  in  Russia  within  26  minutes. 
Which  la  the  most  dramatic  example  of  the 
mechanics  of  the  leadership  through  which 
our  United  States  has  kept  the  peace  of  the 
world  today.  Winston  Churchill  said  that 
except  for  tHe  power  of  this  force  and  our 
ability  to  control  It.  all  of  Europe  would  have 
been  communlred  today. 

Besides  the  guided  mlssllee  ready  to  go 
any  minute  of  the  day  are  the  bomber  squad- 
rons These  bomber  squadrons  have  a  much 
greater  total  power  than  the  power  of  all  the 
mlssllee.  I  aaw  them  go  Into  the  air  In  8 
minutes  after  the  go  signal.  These  bomber 
squadrona  are  atrategtcally  located  around 
the  world.  The  Soviets  are  also  likewise 
equipped  but  with  no  comparison  to  our 
suength.  Today  we  are  stronger  than  aU  our 
known  enemies  put  together— but  how  about 
tomorrow?  We  must  face  the  facts  about  the 
present  tensions  of  Sa.gon,  Laoe,  Cuba.  Ber- 
lin, India,  and  the  downs  of  other  potential 
trouble  spota  aU  over  the  globe. 

World  leadership,  with  the  exception  or 
Great  Britain  and  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
Ules  Is  today  in  the  hands  of  toxigls  hard- 
boiled  poUUclana— highly  educated— mariy 
of  whom  have  attained  their  leadership 
through  brutal  power— but  fortunately  now 
know  that  If  they  are  to  maintain  their  po- 
sition, they  must  have  law  and  order.  Prime 
Minister  Kenyata  of  Kenya  aald  this  to  me 
in  person— that  la  why  he  called  for  the 
Brltlah  paratroopera  at  the  first  algn  of  re- 
bellion against  hU  government. 

We  must  guide  our  youngsters  In  our 
homes  even  before  their  boys  club  training 
toward  knowing  that  the  beginning  of  life 
in  any  community  in  the  world,  whether  it 
be  in  Merlden  or  the  Congo,  Is  to  have  law 
and  order.  We  mtist  guide  our  youngsters  to 
believe  that  they  must  play  their  part  aome 
day  In  govermnent— that  politics  Is  not  a 
dirty  mesa— that  it  Is  the  buslneaa  of  gov- 
erning ourselves.  The  only  way  to  good 
government  la  through  practical  politics— If 
you  make  politics  right,  you  make  govern- 
ment right. 

Then  we  wUl  develop  the  leadership  so 
desperately  needed— then  we  can  contmue  to 
fight  and  settle  our  world  battles  politi- 
cally—not  with  nuclear  weapons. 

Having  been  a  director  of  the  Boys'  Clubs 
of  America  for  30  years.  I  can  enthusiasti- 
cally join  m  with  Edgar  Hoover— the  greatest 
proponent  for  law  and  order  In  the  world— 
and  say  there  Is  no  better  Influence  for  these 
obJecUvea  than  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America. 
You  have  done  a  aplendld  Job  here  In  Merl- 
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den.  Joe  Coffey  haa  been  an  azcellent  leader 
of  boya— 4X  we  can  only  oontlnue  here  and 
spread  our  boys  club  goqiel  f  urtlier  around 
the  United  State*— yea.  aJWl  around  tlie 
world- 1  can  teU  my  Japaneae  Irlend  not  to 
worry  about  our  country  15  yeara  trom  now— 
that  we  are  developing  world  leaders. 

Thank  you  and  may  God  bless  your  work 
for  boys. 


Record  of  Profress— 75  Years  of  Serrice 
to  LoBfTiew,  Tex.,  by  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Loacriew 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 


OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1964 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
east  Texas  continues  to  make  much 
progress  economically  and  otherwise.  I 
am  pleased  to  include  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Longview  Morning  Journal, 
July  19.  1964.  which  reviews  the  accom- 
plishments of  some  of  those  who  have 
made  possible  the  great  progress  of  our 
area: 

RCOOWD    OF    PROCRXSS 

From  Ita  Inception  in  1889  through  the 
years  of  farming,  oil,  and  industrial  devel- 
opment, the  First  National  Bank  has  had  a 
defUUte  and  very  Important  role  m  the  prog- 
ress of  Longview  and  Gregg  County. 

Thla  outatandlng  bank,  which  la  recognized 
aa  one  of  the  State's  leading  financial  in- 
stltutlooa.  haa  been  part  of  a  massive  trans- 
formation which  haa  seen  LtHigvlew  advance 
frooa  the  horse-and-buggy  era  to  becMne  a 
modem  city  with  multifarious  advantages 
which  make  opportunities  for  future  expan- 
sloia  unlimited. 

During  Its  76  years  of  service  to  this  com- 
munity, the  Flrat  National  has  enjoyed  a 
consistent  growth  whUe  witnessing  on  the 
national  and  International  acenea  nnany  his- 
toric events — auch  aa  two  World  Wars,  the 
development  of  the  automobile,  the  airplane, 
radio  and  television,  and  the  coming  of  the 
atomic  age.  It  haa  weathered,  because  of 
Ita  Btrength  and  the  caliber  of  Its  officers 
and  directors,  depressions  and  other  hard- 
ships. 

As  noted  In  a  special  supplement  In  this 
Issue,  which  Is  titled  "Of  Dlnoeaurs  and  Dia- 
monds and  a  Progreaalve  Bank,"  the  First 
National  haa  kept  pace  with  changes  from 
quills  to  simple  bookkeeping  machines  and 
only  last  year  installed  machines  that  pick 
up  balances  automatically  and  do  a  variety 
of  other  thlnga  that  allow  bank  bookkeeping 
now  to  be  more  accurate,  faster,  and  more 
efficient  than  ever.  It  Is  an  assured  fact 
that  aa  changes  take  place  In  the  future,  the 
Flrat  National  will  keep  abreast  because  It 
haa  alwasra  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
progressive. 

Much  of  the  growth  of  this  bank  was  dur- 
ing the  28  years  that  Clayton  A.  Loftls  served 
as  president.  When  he  came  here  In  1930 
there  were  eight  employees,  a  number  that 
has  Increased  almost  eight  times  since  then. 
At  that  time  total  capital  was  $60,000,  sur- 
plus 140,000,  undivided  profits  »20,000.  and 
loans  of  $396,553.04. 

The  latest  statement  of  condition  issued 
June  SO,  1964,  showed  capital  of  $750,000. 
Binrplus  of  $1  million,  undivided  profits  of 
$602,876.70  and  loana  of  $10,089,083.88.  De- 
poaita  on  that  date  totaled  $21,617,532.11. 
During  the  admlnlatration  of  Mr.  Loftis, 


who  la  now  •kairman  of  the  board.  Long- 
vlew  enjoyed  a  phenomenal  growth  as  a 
result  of  oU  development  and  industrial 
progress.  WHlle  helping  to  make  it  poesible 
for  othera  to  atart  or  expand  their  business 
operations.  U  waa  through  the  vlaion  and 
mspiratloti  of  Clayton  Loftia  that  a  lO-atory 
bank  homa  and  o«cc  b\Uldlng  was  erected  by 
the  First  Nattoaal.  It  la  the  city's  largest  and 
tallest  structure,  and  stands  aa  a  memorial 
to  the  ablUty  and  faith  of  our  very  dear 
friend  Ooe  of  the  greatest  pleasures  we 
have  enjoyed  d%u-ing  our  30  years  in  Long- 
view  waa  the  award  our  newspapers  presented 
to  Mr  Loftia  la  1964  for  the  man  who  did 
most  to  aid  l«duatrialliation  of  Gregg  County 
In  1853  "nw*  honor  was  symbolic  of  Long- 
vleWs  appreciation  of  this  great  citizen  not 
only  for  1$6S,  but  for  each  year  of  his  de- 
voted and  dedicated  service  to  his  com- 
mimlty  and  Ma  fellowman. 

Many  prominent  namea  have  been  asso- 
ciated wltk  %ha  presidency  of  the  First  Na- 
Uonal.  The  Hat  U  headed  by  A.  K.  Clem- 
mons.  and  tneludea  Joe  R-  ClenMnons,  Ja^ 
W  Yatea  R  Marvin  Kelly,  Leroy  Trice,  T.  C. 
Morgan,  Charlea  W.  Foster,  Smith  Price.  Mr. 
Loftu.  Fred  Honand.  Henry  L.  Poeter.  and 
Fred  A.  Bloodwortli. 

On  the  oocaaion  of  its  75th  anniversary 
and  in  appreciation  of  the  aigniflcant  and 
outstanding  pMi;  It  has  had  in  tiie  remark- 
able growth  oC  o«r  community,  we  extend  our 
warmest  aoiagratulations  to  the  Flrat  Na- 
tional Bank,  its  offlcera,  dlrectora.  staff,  per- 
sonnel, and  Btockkoldera.  At  the  aame  time. 
we  urge  our  readers  throixghout  east  Texas  to 
attend  tha  iMtltutlon's  open  house,  which 
win  be  held  Monday  through  Friday. 

We  hoooc  OlMilnnan  Loftis  and  President 
Blood  worth,  aad  other  crfBcerfr— John  W.  Mc- 
Davld  and  8.  C.  Waggoner,  senior  vice  pwesl- 
dents;  Bay  K.  Matthews,  B.  V.  Haggard.  Jr., 
Jon  B.  BmC.  aiid  Larry  Tate,  vice  presidents; 
R  L  Dickaaaon,  auditor,  and  Mack  L.  Child - 
era.  caahler.  together  with  Gene  R.  ^Ires. 
vice  preaide«t  a»d  trust  crfBcer.  and  B^w. 
Sunkel.  viae  president  In  charge  of  the  Flrat 
National  building.  We  also  aaiute  the  board 
of  directors.  Mr.  BloodwortH.  Mr.  Loftis,  Mr. 
Poster  Jamea  B.  Curtis,  David  C.  Hull,  Mre. 
Blacks'hear  Jaaaawjn.  George  A  Kelly.  Mr.  Mc- 
Davld,  Q.  C  Murphy,  O.  L.  Norton,  Allen  C. 
Tyler,  and  L.  T.  Zelgler. 

As  the  FlTBt  National  commemorates  lU 
75th  annlvawary  It  pledgee  to  "go  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  ablUty  of  the  free 
world  to  meet  tt>e  challenges  of  tomorrow. 

On  tha  beals  of  past  performance,  this 
pledge  not  only  will  be  kept^lt  will  be  ex- 
ceeded. 


Scii^>tor  Mim  Grefory  Marshall 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHTJSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23.  1964 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  XJB.  Congress 
an  article  written  by  a  weU-known  art 
critic,  Martha  B.  Scott,  about  a  young 
artist-sculptor  who  formerly  lived  in 
the  QuliKey-South  Shore  area  of  Mas- 
ssichusetts  and  now  resides  at  849  Black 
Rock  Turnpike.  Easton.  Conn. 

John  O.  Marshall  Is  the  son  of  Prank 
Marshall  who  is  presently  with  the  U.S. 
Post  OflBce  Department.  As  a  father,  he 
takes  pride  In  the  fine  accomplishments 
of  his  son.  John,  who  haa  already  shown 
evidence  of  rising  to  great  heights : 
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John   Makshall:    Ahtist-Sculptor,   Easton, 

Conn. 

(By  Martha  B.  Scott) 

Tw'ay   we   are  witnessing   the   beginnings 

of  an  American  age  In  the  arts.    One  of  the 

meet   flourishing    centers   for   young   design 

talent  Is  that  of  Greater  Boston.     And  one 

of  the  most  promising  young  talents  to  be 

released  from  Boston  Is  that  of  sculptor  John 

Gregory  Marshall. 

Lured  to  Connecticut  by  architectural  com- 
missions, the  Qulncy-born.  Boston-educated 
artist  has  Just  captured  one  of  the  year's 
most  coveted  awards  In  the  field  of  art.  The 
Olivetti  award  for  sculpture  In  the  15th  An- 
nual New  England  Exhibition  In  Sllvermlne, 
Connecticut,  went  to  Marshall's  welded  brass 
abstraction  entitled  "WaUlng  Group,"  one  of 
96  pieces  chosen  for  exhibit  out  of  800  en- 
tries. Judged  by  Dorothy  Miller,  curator  of 
of  New  York's  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  the 
piece  Is  now  up  for  a  Ford  Foundation  Pur- 
chase Award.  Marshall  was  one  of  the  few 
artists  mentioned  In  an  enthusiastic  review 
by  New  York  Times  critic  Stuart  Preston. 

Prior  to  the  current  New  England  exhibit, 
Marshall  was  cited  for  another  welded  brass 
sculpture.  His  "Reliquary"  highlighted  the 
first  (1964)  Festival  of  the  Religious  Arts  in 
the  Trinity  Parish  of  Southport,  Conn.  A 
large  responsive  public,  both  from  those  who 
saw  the  work  and  from  those  whose  only 
contact  was  photography,  felt  the  emotional 
impact  of  the  artist's  powerful  creation.  In 
actuality.  ■Reliquary"  was  a  direct  reaction 
to  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 
This  was  not  a  traditional  art  object  to  be 
seen  as  an  Isolated  entity  but  one  to  be  con- 
sidered within  the  context  of  our  expanding 
environment. 

The  work  of  Artist-Sculptor  John  Marshall 
Is  never  to  be  considered  as  an  isolated  ob- 
ject.    He  seeks  to  establLsh  the  relationship 
between  object  and  environment,  taking  in 
the    whole    scale   of   architecture,   .sculpture, 
and    painting.      It    Is    in    this    architectural 
sculpture   that  Mr.   Marshall   la  exciting  at- 
tention with  his  search  for  appropriate  solu- 
tions and  a  determined  sense  of  originality. 
His  first  commission  came  from  the  Cuno 
Engineering  Co.,  of  Meriden.  Conn  ,  for  a  con- 
crete  mural.      Another   mural   for   the   Plas- 
tlcrete   Co    in    Hamden   resultetl    In   the   de- 
velopment and  pending  patent  for  a  process 
of    casting    concrete    in    polystyrene    foam. 
From   this  same  process   Marshall   created  a 
concrete    sundial    to    set    atop    the    science 
building  of   the   Taft  School   In   Watertown, 
Conn.      Another    school    commission    was    a 
dormitory  facade  and  panel  Hgure  for  Palr- 
Qeld  University  In  Fairfield.  Conn.    The  titan 
of  Marshall's  career  Is  the  famed  two-story 
screen  of  concrete  for  the  Hartford  NaUonal 
Bank   &   Trust  Co    in   Hartford.      The  screen 
was   made  up  of  92   separate  sections,   each 
weighing  600  to  800  pounds  and   the   com- 
pletion was  a  labor  of  2  years 

At  the  moment,  the  Boston  artl.st.  now 
resldmg  in  Easton.  Conn  .  is  at  work  on  an 
architectural  competition,  a  fountain  for 
Pairmount  Park  in  Philadelphia.  The  dy- 
namic creative  forces  of  young  Marshall  can 
have  a  pronounced  effect  upon  the  new  art 
of  America  and  the  urban  renewal  of  to- 
morrow. 


July  2S 


of  the  terms  under  which  sales  were  made 
to  Ruagia  have  been  properly  criticized 
by  the  VFW.  As  a  member  of  that  orga- 
nization, I  commend  the  commander  In 
chief,  Joseph  J.  Lombardo,  for  his  forth- 
right statement.  I  urge  appropriate 
governmental  agencies  to  consider  care- 
fully his  recommendations. 

Commander  in  Chief  Lombardo's  letter 
with  an  accompanying  news  release  are 
included  here  for  appropriate  considera- 
tion: 

July  22.  1964 
Deab  Congressman  ;  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  inform  you  as  to  the  deep  con- 
cern with  which  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  views  reports  that 
U.S.  wheat  shipments  are  being  transshipped 
to  Red  Cuba,  and  other  Communist  regimes. 
The  VFW  believes  that  this  situation  U  so 
serious  that  the  United  States  should  im- 
mediately suspend  wheat  shipments  to  the 
Soviet  Union  pending  a  thorough  investi- 
gation by  the  proper  US    agencies. 

I  have  enclosed  for  your  Information  a  copy 
of  a  press  statement  by  me  which  I  released 
today  on  behalf  of  the  1.300.000  oversea 
combat  veterans  who  comprise  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  J  Lombardo. 


learned  long  ago  that  we  shouldn't  be  si» 
prised  by  any  of  these  actions  by  the  Sn«w 
Union."  ''^'▼W 


Statement  in  Support  of  AmeBdaeat 
0£Fered  by  RepresentatiTe  Fascell  It 
the  Housiaf  and  Commanity  Dereloa. 
ment  Act  of  1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF    rLORU)A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23.  1964 


Cuba  Receive!  U.S.  Wbeat 
VFW  Protest  Praised 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NEW     HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Thursday.  July  23.  1964 

Mr  CLEVELAND.     Mr.  Speaker,  ship- 
ment of  U.S.  wheat  to  Cuba  in  violation 


Suspend  Wheat  Shh'ments  to  Russia 
Washington,  DC,  July  21  —The  national 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Joseph 
J.  Lombardo  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  today  called 
for  a  suspension  of  US.  wheat  shipments  to 
the  Soviet  Union  pending  investigation  of  re- 
ports that  our  wheat  is  being  transshipped  to 
Cuba. 

Explaining  the  VFW'.s  fKwltlon,  Com- 
mander Lombardo  said,  according  to  press 
stories,  the  captain  and  first  mat«  of  a 
US.  ship  report  that  US  wheat  is  being 
unloaded  at  a  Russian  Black  Sea  port  and 
reloaded  aboard  a  ship  bound  for  Cuba. 
This  Is  a  direct  violation  of  the  terms  under 
which  the  wheat  sale  was  made  to  the  Krem- 
lin." 

"It  would  appear,  therefore."  Commander 
Lojnbardo  continued,  "two  vital  Issues  are 
involved:  First,  the  Soviet  Union  breaking  its 
agreement  with  the  United  States,  and  two, 
the  use  of  U.S.  wheat  as  a  means  of  strength- 
ening the  Castro  Communist  regime  in  Cuba. 
If  this  is  happemng.  then  the  United  States 
finds  itself  in  the  strange  position  of  build- 
ing up  a  regime  dedicated  to  our  own  de- 
struction." 

"The  VFW  urges,"  Commander  Lombardo 
added,  "that  an  immediate  and  vigorous  in- 
vestigation be  undertaken  by  tlie  appropri- 
ate agencies  of  the  US.  Crovernmcnt  to  ascer- 
tain the  correctness  of  these  reports  of  the 
Kremlin  sending  U.S.  wheat  to  Cuba.  The 
VFW  also  urges  that  pending  the  completion 
of  such  Investigation,  US.  wheat  shipments 
should  be  completely  suspended.  If  such  re- 
ported doubledeallng  by  the  Soviet  Union  is 
correct.  US  interestk  will  have  been  pro- 
tected i)y  suspending  such  shipments  im- 
mediately" Continuing.  Commander  Lom- 
bardo explained,  "th^investlgatlon  should 
not  be  confined  to  theS^uitter  of  transship- 
ment of  US  grain  to  Cuba  alone.  If  trans- 
shipment of  our  wheat  to  any  Communist 
nation  has  taken  place.  It  is.  also,  in  violation 
of  the  wheat  sale  agreement,  and  would  also 
Justify  termination  of  the  arrangement." 

Concluding,  Commander  U^mbardo  stated, 
"this  entire  epi.sodc  of  a  US.  merchant  ship 
being  shot  at  and  t»arded  In  international 
waters.  U>gether  with  the  U  S  captains  re- 
port of  transshipped  wheat  to  Red  Cuba, 
demon.strates  clearly  the  background  of 
hypocri.sy.  ingratitude,  and  apparent  out- 
right breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
Kremlin       But    of    course,    we   should   have 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
place  my  solid  support  behind  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1964,  which  has  been 
proposed  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell], 

This  amendment  is  the  outgrowth  of 
a  most  inequitable  FHA  requirement 
which  has  been  discovered  to  be  not  only 
unfair,  but  also  a  burden  on  this  Nation's 
effort  to  upgrade  its  higher  education 
I  have  reference  to  title  V  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  which  permits  FHA 
to  extract  from  nonprofit  educational 
institutions  an  adjusted  premium  upon 
prepayment  of  FHA-insured  mortgages. 
This  sidjusted  premium  is  actually  a 
penalty  for  being  able  to  pay  off  a  note 
ahead  of  schedule.  Of  course,  an  ad- 
justed premium  Is  better  than  having  to 
pay  the  entire  premium,  but  why  should 
a  nonprofit  educational  institution  be 
required  to  pay  any  extra  premium  to 
a  Government  agency?  When  an  insti- 
tution Is  fortimate  enough  to  pay  off  a 
mortgage  prior  to  maturity,  it  should  not 
have  to  pay  for  1-cent  of  insurance 
that  was  not  used.  After  all.  do  mort- 
gagees normally  receive  interest  for  any- 
thing more  than  the  time  the  money 
was  used? 

The  -gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Fascell]  has  performed  a  great  service 
to  education  In  this  country  by  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  Inequity 
of  this  practice.  I  Join  with  him  in  de- 
ploring  the  example  of  Miami  University 
having  to  pay  FHA  an  adjusted  premium 
of  $49,691  on  prepayments  of  a  $4,969,110 
loan  to  build  533  university  apartments 
and  a  new  student  union  building.  The 
fact  is  that  it  was  HHPA's  requirement 
that  the  university  obtain  clear  title  to 
the  development  site  that  precipitated 
the  prepayment. 

Miami  had  not  been  able  to  complete 
its  development  of  both  the  student 
union  and  the  533  apartments  with  Its 
oriRinal  loan  so  the  university  applied 
to  HHFA  for  a  loan  to  supplement  the 
$4,969,110  loan  .secured  from  the  Tiust 
Co.  of  New  Jersey.  HHFA  directed  that 
the  university  would  have  to  have  a  clear 
title  to  the  student  union  site  to  be  eli- 
gible for  the  HHFA  loan,  the  Trust  Co. 
of  New  Jersey  would  not  give  a  partial  re- 
lease, and  Miami  was  forced  to  repay 
the  loan  In  advance.  Thereupon  they 
were  penalized  by  FHA  to  the  tune  of 
$49,691  for  a  prepaj'ment  virtually  re- 
quired by  HHFA. 

One  example  such  as  this  is  enough. 
Tlicre  is  no  reason  for  Congress  to  sup- 


_ort  a  billion-dollar  college  housing 
l^n  program  and  at  the  same  time  let 
FHA  extract  adjusted  premiums  from 
^le  very  institutions  we  are  tr>'ing  to 

help. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell 1  proposes  that  we  correct  this  sit- 
uation by  changing  Utle  V  of  the  Na- 
Uonal Housing  Act— I  agree.  Under  the 
Fascell  amendment  a  new  section  517 
^111  be  added  to  the  end  of  title  V.  This 
section  will  read  in  part: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  no  adjusted  premium  charge  shall 
be  collected  In  connection  with  the  pay- 
ment in  full,  prior  to  maturity,  of  any 
inortgage  insured  under  this  Act,  if  the 
mortgagor  certifies  to  the  Commissioner 
toiat  the  loan  was  paid  in  full  by  or  on  be- 
balf  of  a  nonprofit  educational  Institution 
which  intends  to  use  the  property  for  edu- 
cational purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  the  essence  of  a  democracy  is 
its  concern  with  inequity,  large  and 
small.  We  who  deal  in  terms  of  billions 
often  forget  how  much  building  can  be 
done  by  a  university  with  sums  such 
as  the  $49,691  paid  by  Miami  as  penalty 
for  prepaying  a  loan.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell]  that  he  is  willing  to  champion 
this  amendment  and  I  Join  him  in  the 
hope  that  Congress  will  incorporate  the 
Fascell  amendment  in  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964. 


The  Instiiution  at  a  Whole 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTiS 

Thursday.  July  23,  1964 
Mr.     SICKLES.       Mr.     Speaker.    Mr. 
Daniel  Herman,  professor  of  government 
and  pubbc  administration  at  American 
University    and    a    resident    of    Prince 
G<orpes  County,  Md.,  has  recently  writ- 
ten a  book  on  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,     Mr.  Berman.  who  served  as  a 
couKressional   fellow   for   the   American 
Political  Science  Association,  has  had  di- 
rect contact  with  activities  in  Congress. 
His  book  has  already  caused  considerable 
controversy    and   discussion.     Although 
one  may  not  agree  with  all  of  Mr.  Ber- 
man's  comments  nor  with  each  of  his 
recommendations  as  we  witness  the  Con- 
gress taking  on  a  more  crucial  role  in 
the  affairs  of  our  country  and  of  the 
world.  I  think  his  observations  would  be 
pood  reading  for  all  of  us.    I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  by  Mr.  Donald  Mintz.  of  the 
Wa-shington  Evening  Star,  entitled  "The 
Iivstitution  as  a  Whole,"  which  describes 
Professor  Herman's  work: 

The  iNSTinmoN  as  a  Whole 

(By  Donald  Mlntz) 

("In  Congress  Assembled,  The  Legislative 

Process    In    the    National    Government."      By 

Daniel   M.   Berman.      Illu.strated,   432    pages. 

Macmlllan  Co..  $8.75.) 


Daniel  Berman,  professor  of  government 
and  public  administration  at  American  Uni- 
versity, begins  almost  literally  with  the  word 
••go "  The  first  chapter  of  his  new  book, 
••In  Congress  Assembled,"  Is  called  "Rtinnlng 
for  Congreee,"  and  the  first  section  of  that 
chapter  Is  headed  •'Winning  the  Nomina- 
tion." 

What  follows  Is  essentially  a  handbook— 
or  perhaps  a  textbook— dealing  with  Con- 
gress as  a  structure  and  with  congressional 
processes. 

But  Congress  cannot  profitably  be  studied 
in  relative  Isolation.  Professor  Berman 
therefore  takes  his  subtitle  seriously;  there 
are  chapters  on  "The  President  In  the  Legis- 
lative Process."  "The  Courts  and  Congress," 
"Appointments  and  Treaties."  and  a  number 
of  other  subjects  that  are  wholly  or  partly 
outside  Congress  and  yet  essential  to  Its  un- 
derstanding. 

CLEAR    AND    COMPLETE 

The  completeness  and  clarity  of  "In  Con- 
gress Assembled  "  match  its  scope,  and  the 
organization  of  ite  Inherently  complex  and 
difficult  material  is  masterful.  The  reader 
who  pays  attention  will  come  out  knowing 
what  Calendar  Wednesday  is,  why  the  House 
is  so  fond  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
device  and  why  Democratic  Senators  find  It 
unprofitable,  to  defy  the  majority  leader 
though  the  Incumbent  denies  that  he  has 
greater  power  than  any  other  Senator  and 
such  power  as  he  has  is  theoretically  be- 
stowed  on   him   by   the   party  caucus. 

Details  of  this  sort  generally  bafHe  even 
the  well-informed  citizen.  Because  Profes- 
sor Berman  explains  them  so  well  and  shows 
then  in  them  In  their  proper  context,  his 
volume  could  serve  as  the  confused  constit- 
uent's reference  book.  Unfortunately,  the 
Indexer  has  not  thought  in  those  terms, 
and  it  sometimes  requires  a  bit  of  Inventive- 
ness and  perseverance  to  find  what  one  Is 
looking  for. 

"In  Congress  Assembled  "  Is  not  an  old- 
fashioned  civics  text.  Professor  Berman 
knows  that  Congress  Is  men  and  processes, 
not  simply  structure.  Thus,  he  shows  that 
loyalties  and  Interests  modify  formal  orga- 
nization so  that,  for  example,  an  executive 
agency  and  the  congressional  committee  It 
deals  with  may  at  times  enter  a  tacit  alliance 
against  the  rest  of  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress. 

AN   OBJECTIVE  LIBERAL 

Dissecting  Congress  is  not  like  dissecting 
a  cat  While  a  man's  immediate  political 
views  are  irrelevant  to  both,  his  underlying 
principles  and  emotions  are  bound  to  affect 
how  he  perceives  the  muscles  and  nerves  of 
the  Legislature. 

Professor  Berman  has  wisely  chosen  to  re- 
main as  nonpartisan  as  one  can  reasonably 
expect  and  not  to  pretend  to  greater  non- 
partisanship  than  is  humanly  possible.  He 
does  not  announce  at  the  beginning  that  he 
Is  a  registered  Democrat  and  perhaps  he  isn  t. 
But  his  basic  liberal  orientation  is  clear 
where  such  clarity  Is  appropriate.  Given 
the  topic,  fairness  and  objectivity  demand 
not  that  the  observer  tr\'  to  deny  his  personal 
orientation  but  rather  that  he  both  restrain 
it  and  make  It  apparent.  Professor  Berman 
has  done  this. 

"In  Congress  Assembled  "  Is  brilliant  and 
and— assuming  Interest  In  the  details  of  Its 
toplc—essentlal.  Because  It  Is  a  handbook, 
it  Is  not  its  function  to  go  much  beyond  the 
immediate  aspects  of  the  subject  and  to  ex- 
plore, for  example,  the  difficult  problem  of 
the  Influence  of  structures  on  the  behavior 
of  men.  But  a  reader  who  has  finished  Pro- 
fessor Berman's  tKX>fc  is  In  a  position  to 
think  clearly  for  himself  about  problems  of 
this  sort  &a  they  appear  in  the  Congress. 


Freedom  of  &e  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1964 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
spring  the  Dominican  Republic  played 
host  to  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  the  Freedom  of  the  Press 
Committee  of  the  Inter-American  Press 
Association.  The  occasion  was  historic 
for,  after  30  years  of  tyranny,  this 
marked  the  first  time  the  lAPA  had  ever 
selected  Santo  Domingo  as  a  meeting 
place.  The  Dominicans  were  naturally 
proud  and  pleased. 

The  Freedom  of  the  Press  Committee 
minces  no  words.  For  many  years  it  had 
regularly  and  roundly  condemned  the 
Trujillo  dictatorship  and  the  absence  of 
journalistic  freedom  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Committee  Chairman  Jules 
Dulwis  spoke  out  bluntly,  saying: 

Our  decision  to  meet  here  was  made  a  year 
ago  and  it  was  conditioned  on  the  assurance 
that  freedom  of  the  press  would  prevail. 
The  fact  that  we  are  convened  here  at  this 
time  speaks  for  Itself.  We  do  not  meet  in 
police  states. 

Upon  his  return  from  Santo  Domingo, 
the  Miami  Heralds  George  Beebe  wrote 
an  enlightening  series  of  articles  on  the 
new  area  of  freedom  in  the  Caribbeaa 
And  the  Times  of  Havana,  a  paper  that 
operates  in  exile,  said  editorially : 

It  Is  easy  to  scofi  at  good  intentions  and 
to  denigrate  good  acts.  This  Is  an  attitude 
that  comes  even  more  easily  to  those  of  us 
who  remember  Cuba.  But  how  can  one  re- 
frain from  offering  help,  assistance  and  even 
prayers  to  a  young  government  that  seeks  to 
lead  Its  people  to  democracy. 

Now  that  additional  weeks  and  months 
have  given  more  proof  of  the  triumvi- 
rate's ability  to  create  democratic  proc- 
esses in  a  country  that  needs  must  cre- 
ate an  entirely  new  spirit  of  liberty  and 
freedom,    and   in    the   days  just   before 
that  country  celebrates  its  Restoration 
of  Freedom  Day  on  August  16.  an  anni- 
versary that  dates  from  1863, 1  feel  that 
the  speech  presented  to  the  lAPA  dele- 
gates by  Dr.  Reid  Cabral  becomes  even 
more  significant  and  more  worthy  of  at- 
tention  and   consideration.     As   chair- 
man of  the  triumvirate.  Dr.  Reid  Cabral 
is  the  principal   officer   in   the  present 
Dominican  Government,  and  his  speech 
is  an  indication  of  his  dedication  to  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  of  the  press: 
Address  bt  Dr.  Donald  J.  Reid  Cabral,  in  the 
Name    of    the    Trtdmvirate,    Before    the 
Board  or  Directors  and  the  Freedom  of 
THE  Press  Committee  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Press  Association 
Ladles     and     gentlemen,     the     Dominican 
people  and  Government  not  only  extend  to 
the    Inter -American    Press    Association    the 
welcome  deserved  by  those  who  guide  conti- 
nental public   opinion,   but  also   express   to 
that  organization,  through  me,  the  profound 
and    heartfelt    satisfaction    of     proclaiming 
that  this  assembly  constitutes  the  climax  of 
a  painful  struggle  in  which  the  Dominican 
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people  and  the  Inter-Amerloan  Press  Asso- 
ciation combined  their  efforts  to  defeat  the 
fiercest  and  bloodiest  tyranny  ever  to  sink 
its  claws  In  any  country  of  our  hemisphere. 

Aithough.  fortunately,  the  Dominican  na- 
tion has  put  aside  the  resentoients  that  grew 
out  of  the  International  indifference  and  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  tragedy  with  which 
it  was  forced  to  live,  there  Is  one  thing  that 
Indeed  lives  and  shall  always  live  in  its 
memory:  its  appreciation  of  those  who.  In 
that  night  that  seeipaed  endless,  shared  our 
grief,  the  anguish  of  three  and  a  half  million 
prisoners,  and  the  struggle  and  anxieties  of 
the  thousands  and  thousands  of  exiles  who 
roamed  Uiroughout  the  world.  Among  our 
few  loyaTand  courageous  friends  of  that  era 
Is  the  Inter-American  Press  Association, 
which  denounced  the  regime  through  its 
Freedom  of  the  Press  Committee,  headed  by 
the  fearless  Jules  EKibois.  and  also  through 
the  words  of  distinguished  Journalists  like 
German  Ermllio  Ornes,  who  showed  the 
nature  of  the  Internal  strife. 

At  other  times  the  lAPA  pressed  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Gallndez  crime  following 
the  extraordinary  and  dramatic  description 
presented  by  Life  magazine,  and  at  other 
times  It  condemned  the  Trujlllo  regime  edi- 
torially through  Its  hundreds  of  newspaper 
members,  scattered  all  through  the  Americas, 
flailing  the  dictator  with  an  invisible  whip. 
Among  those  who  inspired  such  editorials 
are  Angel  Ramos,  John  O'Rourke.  John  R. 
Reitemeyer.  Gulllermo  Martinez  Marquez. 
Andrew  Helskell,  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  Jim 
Stahlman,  Pedro  Beltran,  Robert  Brown, 
Harmodlo  Arias,  Rlchardo  Castro  Beeche  and 
many  others  impossible  to  mention  within 
the  limits  Imposed  by  a  speech. 

Prom  the  time  of  the  dictator's  death  to 
this  date,  the  £>omlnlcan  nation,  which  has 
been    struggling    to    attain    her    democratic 
destiny  and  correct  the  mistakes  that  are  to 
be  expected  after  more  than  three  decades 
In  which  there  was  a  total  absence  of  lib- 
erties, is  again  seeking  to  build  an  electoral 
climate  that  will  permit  her  to  return  in  as 
short  a  time  as  ixwslble  to  the  rule  of  rep- 
resentative  democracy,   which    is   the   chief 
aspiration  of  those  of  us  who  temporarily 
govern    and    of    the   majority   of   our   fellow 
citizens.     Despite  the  ups  and  downs  of  our 
struggle  to  fulfill  the  historic  mandate  Im- 
posed   on    us   by   circumstances,    it   is   very 
gratifying  for  me  to  say  to  you  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  convinced  that  without  freedom 
of  the  press  there  can  be  no  other  freedoms. 
The  triumvirate  avails  itself  of  this  occasion 
to   affirm — once  more — the  unyielding  deci- 
sion of  the  Government  to  continue  main- 
taining press  freedom,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Dominican  democracy  faces  at 
this  time  threats  from  extremists,  who  use 
freedom  of  the  press  and  other  existing  free- 
doms to  create  chaos  in  the  country. 

To  combat  the  system  that,  in  an  evil  hour 
for  America,  TruJiUo  established  In  our  coun- 
try Is  a  Job  the  Dominican  people  learned 
to  accomplish  In  the  privacy  of  their  homes. 
In    political    Jails,    In    fields    that    were    the 
scenes    of    the    Invasions    of    Luperon,    Con- 
stanza.   Malmon,   and   Estero  Hondo.   In    the 
heroic  action  of  May  30  and  In  subsequent 
battles    against    the    legacy    of    the    Trujlllo 
rule  that  reached  a  climax  with  the  libera- 
tion  of   January   19,    1962,   memorable   date 
In  which   the  people  and  the  Armed  Forces 
sincerely    embraced   each    other    after    more 
than   three   decades   of   Imposed   separation. 
It   Is   for  this  reason   that  the   Government 
is  confident  that  that  system  which  produced 
so  much  blood  and  suffering  belongs  to  the 
past      However,   the  danger   of  Castro  com- 
munism remains,  because  being  a  new  system 
of   oppression    in    our   hemisphere,    it   takes 
advantage  of  real  desires  for  betterment  on 
the  part  of  our  youth,  the  lack  of  experience 
of  the  Dominican  people  In  the  complicated 
field  of  geopolitics  as  a  consequence  of  our 


iBoIatlon,  and  the  economic  poverty  In  a 
country  where  one  famUy  was  able  to  ac- 
cumulate a  personal  fortune  of  more  than  a 
»>llIlon  dollars.  All  these  circumstances  are 
exploited  by  a  daily  barrage  of  propaganda 
that  Radio  Havana  spreads  over  Santo  Do- 
mingo, which  undoubtedly  represents  Cas- 
tro's principal  goal. 

In  order  to  control  this  danger,  the  Gov- 
ernment relies  on  the  backing  of  the  ma- 
jority of  a  Christian  people,  the  unanimous 
anti-Communist  convictions  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  police,  and  the  implementation 
of  a  coordinated  and  solid  program  whose 
principal  alms  are: 

1.  Constant  and  unrestricted  cooperation 
designed  to  mobilize  the  spiritual  forces  that, 
thank  God,  live  and  grow  in  Santo  Domingo 

2  The  Incorporation  of  the  peasants,  who 
constitute  70  percent  of  the  total  population. 
Into  the  daily  life  of  the  Republic.  To  ob- 
tain this  aim  we  have  asked  and  received 
from  the  United  Nations  technical  assist- 
ance for  the  purpose  of  promulgating  a  law 
guaranteeing  that  every  peasant  will  be  able 
to  assure  for  himself  and  his  family  a  decent 
life,  free  from  fluctuations  In  the  prices  of 
agricultural  products,  a  life  which  will  lead 
him  to  love  and  defend  the  democratic  sys- 
tem Government  tractors  have  started  to 
plow  farm  plots  of  peasants  at  no  cost  to 
them,  and  a  general  offensive  has  been 
launched  to  clean  out  the  irrigation  canals 
and  Improve  rural  roads,  thus  giving  the 
peasants  a  way  to  take  their  produce  directly 
to  the  market 

3  As  we  are  constantly  preoccupied  with 
the  majority  of  our  helpless  countrymen. 
made  up  mostly  of  the  peasant  class,  we  are 
preparing  a  vast  plan  for  Increasing  the  study 
of  agricultural  methods  In  the  rural  schools 
This  new  plan  will  go  into  effect  with  the 
opening  of  the  new  school  year  in  Septem- 
ber. Its  aim  is  to  give  peasant  children  of 
today — the  farmers  of  tomorrow — an  Incen- 
tive and  pride  in  obtaining  for  themselves  the 
riches  provided  by  our  generous  soil,  a  leg- 
acy of  God.  Only  when  the  peasant  be- 
comes prosperous  and  cultured  will  we  be 
able  to  build  the  democratic  fatherland 
which  Is  the  hope  of  every  Dominican. 

4.  The  effort  of  reestablishing  confidence 
in  both  national  and  foreign  private  capital, 
the  strong  source  without  which  no  country 
can  collectively  prosper.  The  Government  is 
convinced  that  to  combat  unemplosmient.  re- 
store the  national  economy,  and  rescue  our 
people  from  misery  It  must,  without  delay, 
offer  an  atmosphere  of  order  and  secxu-lty 
which  will  insure  the  growth  of  Investments, 
limited  only  by  the  necessity  for  Justice  for 
the  laborer,  without  whose  aid  capital  cannot 
produce.  In  the  execution  of  that  p)ollcy,  the 
Government  proclaims  the  maximum  free- 
dom for  private  enterprise,  although  it  will 
maintain  a  watchful  eye  to  make  sure  that 
the  worker  gets  each  and  every  one  of  his 
rights. 

When  we  speak  of  private  enterprises  we 
mean,  of  course,  those  that  are  in  keeping 
with  modern  concepts  of  economic  and  social 
Justice,  because  Santo  Domingo  has  closed  its 
doors  forever  to  monopolistic  capital  that 
gives  riches  to  a  few  and  misery  to  many, 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  triumvirate  and 
the  people  of  the  oldest  Christian  country  of 
America  are  aware  of  what  it  means  for  their 
present  and  future,  to  have  the  vote  of  con- 
fidence that  the  Inter-American  Press  Asso- 
ciation has  given  us  by  choosing  our  country 
as  the  site  for  this  meeting  of  its  board  of 
directors  and  freedom  of  the  press  commit- 
tee. Your  gesture  stimulates  us  to  attain  our 
final  democratic  restoration.  It  is  our  fond- 
est hope  that  liberty  will  never  again  be 
eclipsed  In  ovir  land  and  that  your  presence  in 
Santo  Domingo  Is  not  an  isolated  event,  but 
one  of  a  regular  series  of  meetings  of  the 
Inter -American  Press  Association. 
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East  Texas  Baak  &  Trust  Co. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  23.  1964 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.     Mr.  Speaker  v- 

who  live  In  east  Texas  are  very  proud  of 

the   economic   growth   which  Is   taklar 

place  in  our  era.    I  am  pleased  to  include 

in  the  Congressional  Record  an  edlto- 

rial  concerning  the  East  Texas  Bank  k 

Trust  Co.    The  editorial  appeared  in  the 

Longview  Daily  News,  June  20.  1964     1 

congratulate  the   officers   and   directors 

and  cu.stomers  of  the  East  Texas  Bank  k 

Ti-ustCo.:  ■ 

EA.ST   Texas    Bank   Sc   Trust   Co. 

One    of    the    main    reasons    Longview  has 

continued  to  move  forward  at  an  unusuallv 

fast  pace  U  because  of  the  progressive  lead. 

ership  of  Its  banks 

The  East  Texas  Bank  &  Trust  Co  U  » 
striking  example  As  It  has  advanced  the 
Greggton  area  of  Longview  has  grown  pro- 
portlonately.  The  Inspiration  and  moral  and 
financial  leadership  furnished  by  the  bank 
have  been  largely  Instrumental  for  the  tre- 
mendous  development  program  which  has 
been  under  way  in  the  western  part  of  the 
city  over  a  period  at  years. 

The  new  home  of  the  East  Texas  Bank  & 
Trust  Co  .  built  at  a  cost  of  S200.000,  is  mute 
Irrefutable  and  obvious  evidence  of  the  faith 
of  Its  officers,  directors  and  stockholders  in 
the  future  of  this  great,  vigorous,  vibrant 
and  wealthy  area. 

The  bank  has  made  monumental  progress 
under  the  brilliant  direction  of  F.  L  Sar- 
taln,  one  of  the  areas  ablest  and  best- 
known  financial  leaders.  When  he  as- 
sumed the  presidency  In  AprU  1960,  the  In- 
stltutlon,  then  known  as  First  State  Bank 
of  Greggton,  had  total  assets  of  S2,652  896  39 
By  April  16,  1964,  they  had  catapulted  to 
S5.72l,433.21,  or  more  than  double  in  a  4- 
year  period. 

When  the  First  Sute  Bank  opened  in  1947 
it  was  hailed  as  "one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  progressive  steps  in  the  history  of  the 
Greggfton  community."  All  of  the  stock 
was  owned  by  89  Gregg  County  men  and 
women.  In  June  of  1960,  after  Greggton 
was  annexed,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a 
new  charter  under  the  name  of  "East  Texas 
Bank  &  Trust  Co  of  Longview." 

It  is  our  considered  Judgment  timing  was 
perfect  in  connection  with  the  building  of 
this  large  and  modem  banking  facility.  We 
are  in  complete  agreement  with  Forest  Sar- 
taln  that  the  Greggton  area  of  Longview 
has  a  great  potenUal  for  growth,  by  reason 
of  its  geographical  location,  its  proximity 
to  Industrial  plants  already  in  operation  and 
others  to  come,  its  relationship  to  the  Pine 
Tree.  White  Oak,  Spring  Hill,  and  Longview 
school  districts,  and  its  undeveloped  areas 
which  can  burgeon  into  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  residential  sections.  It  has 
plenty  of  room  to  expand. 

Activity  is  brisk  In  the  Greggton  area, 
sparked  by  site  acquisition  for  a  major  in- 
dustry. 

It  will  be  recalled  plans  are  afoot  for  the 
extension  of  West  Cotton  Street  from  Court 
Street  to  Lamond  Drive  (and  perhaps  far- 
ther westward);  two  large  tracts  of  land 
were  purchased  recently  for  Industrial  pur- 
poses; two  plants  have  recently  doubled 
their  operations;  a  shopping  center  is  being 
built;  the  Pine  Tree  school  plant  is  being 
enlarged  .igaln;  good  progress  is  being  made 
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roop  281  •u***  Inter»t»U  20.  both  of  which 
JjTopen  considerable  more  territory  for  de- 

'*We°S've  reason  to  believe  a  number  of 
.J.  industries,  .everal  of  them  nationally 
?!!Ln  will  locate  in  the  Greggton  area  of 
^^T^ew  in  the  not  too  distant  future, 
igje  are  other  large  projects  on  the  horizon. 

•oreet  Sartain  and  his  directors  have  ac- 
-„™tely  envisioned  what  is  In  store  for  the 
SStTrn  sector  of  Longview.  Their  new 
wuUdlng  contains  twice  as  much  space  as  Its 
!rtdecMsor  and  provision  has  been  made 
{^further  expansion  when  warranted. 

We  commend  and  congratulate  Forest  and 
other  officers  and  directors,  as  well  as  the 
i^reholders.  for  their  pride,  courage  and 
llath  in  giving  Longview  another  bank 
buUdlng  that  would  be  a  credit  to  any  city 
tathe  State,  and  assure  them  their  venture 
Viii  pay  handsome  dividends,  not  only  In 
monetary  terms,  but  in  community  achleve- 
ment-because  what  they  have  done  will  en- 
courage others  to  invest  in  the  future  of  this 

city  ^   w   * 

We  also  extend  compliments  and  best 
wliihes  to  Forest,  his  vice  presidents,  Charles 
Love  and  L.  E.  Adklns;  his  cashier  and  as- 
iutant  vice  president,  W.  E.  Prttchett  a^d 
Harold  Hatch;  and  to  his  directors,  O.  N.  Ped- 
erson  of  KUgore,  James  T.  Ogg  ^^^^l' 
water  Bill  Brewer.  J.  R.  Dunaway.  Fred  Erls- 
nian.  R.  E.  Darby.  Ben  C.  Cook  and  A.  W. 
Lsngston.  all  of  LcMi«vlew. 

With  the  opening  of  this  modern  and  at- 
tractive banking  facility.  Longview  has 
reached  another  milestone  in  its  accelerated 
march  of  progress. 
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UuTersities  and  Politicians 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OP   rLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1964 
Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the    great    statesmen    of    the    Western 
Hemisphere  In  all  our  time  has  been  Dr. 
Alberto  Lleras-Camarago.  former  Presi- 
dent of  Colombia.    Dr.  Lleras-Camarago 
has  recently  been  a  member  of  the  Har- 
vard faculty  for  a  term.    On  commence- 
ment day.  June  11.  1964.  at  Harvard.  Dr. 
Lleras-Camarago  delivered  a  very  sig- 
nificant address  enUtled  "The  Univer- 
sities and  the  Politicians."  which  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  and  those  who 
shall  read  this  record  as  an  able  and 
thought-provoking  address: 
The   UNivrasmBS   and   the   Politicians 
Two  years  ago.  I  was  invited  by  Harvard 
University  to  teach  during  this  spring  term, 
which  is  now  drawing  to  a  close.     The  InvlU- 
tlon  gratified  me — almost  as  much  as  It  sur- 
prised me.    For  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
I  lack  the  academic  background  one  ought 
to  have  in  order  to  be  a  professor.    Further- 
more   I  was  then  the  Incumbent  of  an  office 
in    my    country— which    has    seldom    been 
viewed   as   much   of   an   asset  for   teaching. 
I  therefore  attributed  your  Invitation  to  the 
fact  that  Harvard's  faculty  In  those  days  was 
being  systemaUcaliy  and  massively  depleted 
so  that  It  could  enrich  the  Intellectual  ell- 
mate   of  Washington.     Surely.  I  would   not 
be  likely  to  receive  such  a  bid  these  days. 
Several  of  the  experts  on  Latin  American  af- 
fairs who  migrated   to  Washington   in   the 
halcyon  days  of  the  New  Frontier  have  al- 
ready returned  to  the  campus.    Others  may 
soon    be    back.      Thus,    both    Harvard    and 


Washington  are  reetoring  normal  relations-- 
bualneee  as  ueual.  In  such  a  altuatton  of 
normalcy,  my  opportunltlee  to  discuss  at 
Harvard  eotne  of  the  mainsprings  oX  public 
policy  in  Latin  America  are  rapidly  vanish- 

Normalcy,  then,  is  the  situation  in  which 
two  communiUee  Uve  separate  Uves— botti 
dynamic  and  coixcemed  with  the  same  prob- 
lems One  is  armed  with  the  evidence  ac- 
cumulated in  painstaking  and  imaginatively 
conducted  research  in  the  laboratory  of  social 
science:  the  other  is  equipped  with  a  capacity 
to  tackle  any  problem  fearlessly  and  unbur- 
dened by  the  weight  of  too  much  knowledge 
or  imagination.  From  time  to  time,  these 
two  communities  sign  a  treaty  of  coopera- 
tion which  goes  under  the  more  sober  title 
of  "contract."  This  happens  when  a  govern- 
ment faces  a  problem  of  such  complexity  and 
urgency  that  It  dares  not  attempt  to  solve 
it  without  knowing  fairly  precisely  what  It 
is  all  about. 

In  England,  for  example,  a  royal  commis- 
sion is  set  up  every  year  packed  with  chaps 
from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  red-brick 
universities  and  the  technical  Institutions, 
and  one  or  two  government  people  thrown 
In  as  witnesses— and  they  all  then  work  on 
the  M-obiem  of  finding  out  what  ought  to  be 
done.  Sometimes  this  sort  of  thing  Is  merely 
a  technique  of  using  academic  trappings  to 
postpone  urgently  needed  solutions.  At  any 
rate  there  Is  a  need  for  such  occasional 
contact  between  the  two  communities — If 
only  to  reassure  people  that  everything  is 
going  to  come  out  all  right  in  the  end.  But 
the  contact  does  not  go  very  deep.  In 
reality,  universities  resent  all  forms  of  In- 
terference. Including'  appeals  for  help  from 
hard-pressed  governments.  And  people  on 
the  government  side  look  upon  academicians 
as  Interlopers  even  when  the  invasion  Is 
only  for  a  l»rlef  Bi>ell. 

By  why?  Is  the  politician  in  fact — as  he 
seems  to  believe — such  a  specialist  In  a  world 
of  untold  subtleties— a  world  where  acade- 
micians and  eggheads  In  general  have  no 
right  to  tread?  Or  Is  he — as  viewed  from 
academy— merely  a  master  at  mouthing  plat- 
itudes and  evading  the  hard  core  of  Issues? 
TTiese  and  many  other  questions  are  mani- 
festations of  the  never-ending  cold  war  be- 
tween the  two  communities — a  confUct  that 
sharpens  with  every  border  incident.  The 
answer  to  these  questions  lies  In  the  practical 
performance. 

In   highly   developed   countries,   the   poli- 
tician Is  no  longer  an  Individual  or  a  per- 
sonality—he Is  an  organization.     He  has  at 
his  disposal  a  staff  of  people  who  supply  him 
with    Ideas,    well-turned    phrases,    slogans- 
experts   also  known   as   wordsmiths.     Other 
specialists    study    likely    popular    reactions, 
local  and  regional  characteristics,  and  all  the 
other  data  that  must  be  fed  Into  the  com- 
puter     All  this— so  that  this  complex  piece 
of  machinery  may  produce  a  puny  piece  of 
oratory  or  one   of   those  innocuous,  lifeless 
statements    which    are    guaranteed    not    to 
offend  anyone.     If  the  universities  are  con- 
tent with   their   role    as   data  suppliers   for 
this  computer,  then  the  dangerous  dichot- 
omy between  Intelligence  and  political  tech- 
nique will  disappear,  at  least  In  the  highly 
developed   countries.     For   In   the   underde- 
veloped nations,  the  old  system  that  Caesar 
employed  Is  still  In  use— the  system  under 
which  he  and  he  alone  in  the  pauses  between 
campaigns,  wrote  his  commentaries  and  his 
speeches  •  •  •  running  the  risk  not  merely  of 
blundering  but  of  getting  stabbed  to  death 
by  his  most  faithful  friends.     ThU  system 
Is  still   in  use  In  our  countries  because  we 
do  not  have  an  efficient  bureaucracy— nor  do 
we  have  the  money  to  pay  the  experts  well. 
What  Is   more,   these  primitive  peoples  be- 
lieve   for  example,   that  if   a  public  official 
does  not  write  his  own  speeches,  he  some- 
how Is  seeking  to  deceive  his  listeners,    in 
fact   there  are  some  countries,  like  my  own, 
where    Members    of   Congress   are   expressly 


forl^den  to  read  prepared  speeches  or  to 
lean  heavily  on  a  sheaf  of  notes.  The  Intent 
behind  ttUa  rule  is  to  give  full  rein  to  im- 
proTlaatton.  to  permit  errcwB  to  spill  out  with 
complete  spontaneity,  and  thus  to  let  the 
speaker's  overpoweriixg  ignorance  emerge  In 
full  dimeniilnn. 

What  la  the  sensible  and  IntelUgent  ap- 
proach between  these  two  extremes?  Perhaps 
the  good  old  middle  course  is  best.  That 
seems  to  be  the  way  the  general  pubUc  feels 
ahout  itr— even  In  the  industrial  and  over- 
organized  oountrles,  when  poUticlans  take 
the  trouble,  on  television  or  at  "live"  rallies, 
to  avoid  giving  the  Impression  that  they 
are  reading  from  a  vn^ltten  text.  Why  all 
this  etiom  Is  it  a  sign  of  incompetence 
not  to  say  anything  that  has  not  been  care- 
fully thought  out.  studied,  written,  and  read 
over  several  times  before  it  Is  finally  de- 
llVCTed?  Might  It  not  be  Instead  a  manifes- 
tation of  the  highest  respect  and  consider - 
aUon  for  the  listeners? 

On  the  other  side,  we  have  the  Improvlser. 
who  pounces  on  a  defenseless  public  with 
speeches  on  serious  matters  and  who  relies 
merely  on  his  short  memory  and  on  the 
limited  grasp  that  any  bewUdered  little  man 
can  have  of  this  most  complicated  of  worlds. 
This  approach.  It  seems  to  me,  reflects  dis- 
respect for  the  public. 

These  seemingly  not  very  significant  issues 
are  part  of  the  basic  problem  bedeviling  re- 
lations between  the  academic  and  political 
worlds  This  country's  universities  have 
stored  up  a  vast  fund  of  knowledge  and— 
yes  of  wisdom— on  all  the  problems  of  gov- 
ernment and  public  policy.  Every  Ume  a 
decisionmaker  In  a  position  of  responsibility 
improvises,  this  iweclous  resource  goes  un- 
used, and  the  Nation  Is  the  loser. 

But  there  are  no  easy  solutions  for  this 
problem,  which  arose  way  back  In  Greek 
anUquity  and  Is  a  subject  of  sharp  con- 
troversy in  Plato's  Republic.  Should  the 
politician  be  a  philosopher,  or  should  he 
simply  be  an  expert  In  handling  the  petty 
problems  of  his  public  relations — the  rela- 
tions between  himself  and  his  constituency? 
Which  approach  Is  more  In  keeping  with  the 
Interests  of  a  republic  and  of  a  democratic 
society? 

The  phUosophers  have  the  disturbing 
tendency  of  looking  down  on  the  great  mass 
of  people  and  particularly  on  the  majorities, 
as  ml8g\ilded  btunblers.  They  believe  that 
this  has  been  mankind's  covu-se  since  the  be- 
ginning of  history.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  those  who  feel  that  the  practical  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  a  democracy  Is  for 
the  elected  representative  of  the  people  not 
to  overstrain  his  intellect,  not  to  ai^ue  with 
the  majority  view  even  though  he  may  think 
it  absurd;  in  short,  to  act  as  a  mailbox  for 
the  opinions  of  his  constituents  without  any 
pretense  at  leadership.  In  such  a  situation, 
the  university  clearly  has  no  role.  The  most 
it  can  do  Is  let  off  steam— like  those  who 
send  letters  to  the  editor,  spiced  with  hlgh- 
browed  humor  and  sarcasm  and  deploring 
the  stupidity  of  the  masses. 

It  looks  as  though  this  great  confiict  will 
not  be  resolved  in  this  century,  least  of  all 
here  and  now.     In   the  overly  lengthy  cold 
war  between  the  Intelligentsia  and  the  gov- 
ernment, we  occasionally  can  glimpse  slight 
tokens  of  good  will.    At  other  times,  as  dur- 
ing the  Kennedy  and  Roosevelt  administra- 
tions there  are  all-too-fleetlng  periods  of  un- 
conditional surrender.     Another  such  token 
is  the  award  of  distinctive  degrees  in  science 
and    other   academic   disciplines    on    people 
who  conspicuously  do  not  deserve  such  hon- 
ors—and who  receive  them  merely  becaxise 
they  have  spent  many  years  working  in  the 
jvmgle  of  poUtlca.     In  doing  this,  the  uni- 
versity most  emphatlcaUy  Is  not  surrender- 
ing, and  the  war  can  continue  unabated  and 
without  embarrassment  to  anyone. 

But  someone   like  me  must  forever  feel 
honored,  grateful,  and— disarmed. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or   NTW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REIPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23.  1964 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  interview 
given  by  the  Honorable  James  A.  Parley, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Coca-Cola 
Export  Corp.,  former  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and 
former  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  to  Raymond  Danlell  of  the  New 
York  Times,  as  it  appeared  in  the  New 
York  "nmes  of  Sunday.  July  17,  1964: 

Parlet  SaT3  OOP  Wnx  Oft  Bic  Vote — Btrr 
He    Expects    Goldwatek    To    Carrt     Pew 

States 

(By  Raymond  Danlell) 

James  A.  Farley  said  yesterday  that  "no 
other  Republican  could  run  any  stronger" 
against  President  Johnson  than  Senator 
Baakt  OouxwATna. 

He  added,  however,  that  while  he  thought 
the  Arizona  Senator  probably  would  pile  up 
a  substantial  popular  vote,  he  doubted  that 
Mr.  OoLDWATEs  would  carry  many  more  States 
than  the  six  held  by  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover  against  the  late  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  In  1932. 

Such  a  defeat,  Mr.  Farley  said,  would  not 
wreck  the  Republican  Party.  He  predicted 
that  In  such  an  event  the  GOP  would  start 
rebuilding  as  the  Democrats  did  after  their 
disastrous  defeat  of  1928,  when  the  late 
Governor  Alfred  K.  Smith  was  the  Democratic 
candidate. 

"Al  Smith  lost  all  but  8  of  the  48  SUtes  in 
1928,  but  4  years  later  Mr.  Roosevelt  won  the 
greatest  victory  In  history  untU  that  time." 
said  Mr.  Farley,  who  managed  Mr  Roosevelt's 
nomination  campaign  in  1932  and  was  hU 
election  campaign  manager  then  and  In 
1936. 

Mr.  Farley  made  known  his  views  In  an 
interview  In  his  Madison  Avenue  office,  whose 
walls  are  covered  with  photographic  me- 
mentos of  his  political  jjast.  The  Interview 
was  a  combination  of  prophecies  for  the 
future  and  reminiscences  of  earlier  cam- 
paigns. 

SnU.    HALX    ANO    rRXKNlnLT 

The  former  Postmaster  General,  now  In 
hlfl  76th  year  and  chairman  aft  the  Coca-Cola 
Export  Corp..  is  still  hale  and  friendly,  and  he 
still  has  an  Infallible  memory  for  names 
and  for  the  chronology  of  events. 

Behind  him  In  his  office  Is  a  large  picture  of 
President  Roosevelt,  the  man  h"  used  to 
call  "the  Chief."  and  on  another  wall  is  a 
color  photograph  of  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

He  throws  out  constant  reminders  that  he 
is  out  of  politics,  but  It  is  still  his  major 
Interest,  and  he  makes  it  clear  that  he  is 
happy  to  leave  unfinished  business  on  his 
desk  to  chat  of  old  battles  and  victories. 

TO  ATTKND   IITH  COKVKimOK 

When  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
opens  in  Atlantic  City  August  34.  Mr.  Far- 
ley— for  the  nth  consecutive  time — will  be 
a  member  of  the  New  York  State  delegation. 
No  other  living  Democrat,  he  believes,  can 
match  this  record.  The  first  be  attended  was 
the  historic  convention  of  1034,  which  lasted 
through  more  than  100  rolloaJIs  in  the  stifling 
heat  of  the  old  Madison  Square  Garden. 

Mr.  Parley,  who  has  had  experience  In  out- 
maneuvertng  a  movement  designed  to  stop  a 
leading  candidate,  said   there   had   been  no 


requesting  a  copy  of  his  reolT  tn  ♦%, 
mayor  so  that  I  would  know  the  statn«^ 
this  particular  project.  ""  °' 

My  request  to  Mr.  Baxter  was  an« 
swered   on   July    7    by   Mr.   McCleiUn 


was  too  late. 

SIMILAR    TO    193  2 

By  that  time.  Mr.  Parley  declared.  Senator 
GoLDWATER  had  enough  delegates  lined  up  to 
overcome   asij  movement   to   stop   him.     His 


chance  to  halt  the  GtoWwater  forces  after 
the  California  primary,  which  cemented  his 
strength  and  showed  that  Oovemor  Rocke- 
feller couldnt  be  nominated. 

"No  man  ever  got  that  close  and  lost  the 
nomination,"  Mr.  Parley  said.     "If   Rocke-  ._ 

feUer    had    won    then    there    might    have     Ratchford,  regional  administrator ""k^ 
been  a  stalemate  and  there  might  have  been      advised  me  that  my  letter  harf  h-!!^  , 
a  chance  for  Nixon.  WArHfvl    t^    th*.     Air^r^^-^  "  '^^- 

"If  Scranton  had  made  up  his  mind  earlier  iTaSn  officer  Mr^h^H-  ^""il^^"^^ 
and  declared  his  intentions  at  the  same  time  Ift^H  °  „  A ^"  P^^^f  ^  Smith,  for 
as  Governor  Rockefeller,  with  strong  Elsen-  t  i  ii  ,?".  ^^"  "  *^  "^^  untU 
hower  support,  it  might  have  been  possible  "^"^^  ^° — ^ '  ^^s  after  my  original  letter 
for  him  to  win  the  nomination.  There's  no  ^'^  sent — that  Mr.  Smith  sent  his 
doubt  of  Elsenhower's  influence,  but  after  answer:  On  July  1,  Mr.  Baxter  In  Atlant 
California  It  was  too  late-  notified  the  mayor  that  the  aoDlici^i^ 

was  still  current.  t^pucation 

There  is  no  excuse  for  making  a  chain 
letter  out  of  a  simple  written  request  to 
the  Atlanta  regional  office  where  the  en 
situation  when  the  convention  opened  was     tire  matter  could  have  and  Should  hn^I 
slmnar,  he  said,  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  at  Chicago      been    handled    accurately    and    iith^ut 

The  main  difference,  Mr.  Farley  said.  Ls 
that  Senator  Ooldwater  did  most  of  the  lin- 
ing up  of  delegates  himself,  while  Mr.  Roose- 
velt left  that  task  to  Mr.  Parley.  Both  can- 
didates, he  contended,  entered  the  conven- 
tion battle  with  a  commanding  and  unshak- 
able lead. 

"The  stop-Rooeevelt  movement  never  real- 
ly got  underway  because  Jack  Gamer  had 
let  it  be  known  that  he  didn't  want  to  see  a 
repetition  of  the  1934  convention  and  said 
that  In  his  judgment  If  Roosevelt  showed  a 
majority  he  should  be  the  nominee." 

Mr.  Parley  said  he  believed  that  the  wounds 
Inflicted  upon  each  other  by  opposing  can- 
didates at  San  Francisco  would  soon  be 
healed.  Also,  he  said,  self-Interest  will  Im- 
pel candidates  for  lesser  offices  than  the 
Presidency  to  get  out  the  maximum  Repub- 
lican vote  In  Northern  and  border  States. 

"On  the  whole,"  Mr.  Parley  said.  "I  think 
It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  Republican  Party 
and  the  country  to  have  the  Issue  so  clearly 
drawn.  There  Is  no  doubt  where  Goldwateh 
stands  on  all  important  Issues.  The  attitude 
of  President  Johnson  Is  equally  well  known. 
People  should  have  no  trouble  In  making  up 
their  minds." 


delay. 

This  example  of  bureaucratic  bungling 
in  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  wastes  manpower,  Is  costly  to 
the  taxpayers,  and  vmnecessarily  delays 
the  transmission  of  information  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Happily,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Federal 
agencies  are  not  hampered  by  inefficient 
procedures  which  permeate  the  HHPA 
in  Its  central  office. 


Bareaocratic  Bungling  in  HHFA 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILUAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSi:  OP  REPRESENT ATIVK8 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
an  experience  I  have  had  in  correspond- 
ing with  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency — an  experience  that  indi- 
cates some  of  the  bureaucratic  ineffi- 
ciency and  dilatory  techniques  that  need 
to  be  corrected  in  many  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

On  April  16,  1964,  the  Community  Fa- 
cilities Administration  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  notified  a 
mayor  in  a  town  in  my  district  that  the 
accelerated  public  works  application 
filed  by  that  city  would  be  held  for  fu- 
ture consideration  should  additional 
funds  become  available.  In  order  to 
confirm  the  status  of  this  application, 
the  mayor  wrote  to  Mr.  Edward  H.  Bax- 
ter, acting  regional  director  of  cofnmu- 
nlty  facilities  in  Atlanta,  Oa.  I,  too, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Baxter  on  June  29,  merely 


Political  Economy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OP   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  23.  1964 

Mr.  PEPPE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
20,  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Barr, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  at  the  seventh  annual 
Loeb  Awards  Itmcheon  in  New  York, 
made  a  very  able  address  entitled  "Polit- 
ical Economy — The  Need  tor  a  New 
Look."  I  believe  my  colleagues  and 
those  who  read  this  record  will  profit  by 
this  address  and  I  commend  it  to  all  : 

POLmCAL    ECONOMT — Thb    Ndd    por    a    N»w 

Look 

Last  year  about  this  time  a  group  of  young 
men  working  toward  the  doctoral  degree  in 
political  science  came  to  visit  with  me  In 
the  VS.  Treasury.  The  purpose  of  their 
visit  was  to  discuss  the  administration's 
plans  for  getting  the  tax  bUl  passed.  I 
launched  Into  an  enthusiastic  analysis  of 
the  bUl  and  described  its  potential  Impact 
on  the  Nation.  I  told  them  what  we  hdped 
to  achieve  with  this  legislation  In  the  areas 
of  employment  and  investment,  Its  effect  on 
fiscal  policy,  and  finally  how  It  fitted  Into 
our  continuing  battle  with  baiance-of-p«y- 
ments  problems. 

When  I  got  to  balance  of  payments,  one 
of  the  group  Interrupted  to  say  that  he  an« 
his  colleagues  were  having  difficulties  under- 
standing my  arguments  because  they  had  no 
background  in  economlee,  and  would  I  please 
confine  myself  to  a  description  of  the  politi- 
cal and  legislative  devices  we  planned  to 
employ  with  the  Congress. 

1  muet  say  I  was  outraged  at  this  sug- 
gestion— for  no  one  can  work  an  |1J  billion 
tak  cut  through  the  Congreaa  of  the  United 
States  by  political  or  legislative  chicanery. 
Admltte<lly,  we  In  the  Treasury  and  the 
legislative  people  In  the  White  House  bad 
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«,r  Dlans  and  techniques,  but  they  were 
S^atlvely  uncomplicated  and  singular  y 
I!rklnK  in  drama.  They  consisted  primarily 
oTmethods  of  moblUzlng  the  support  then 
^tent  in  the  labor  movement,  in  the  indus- 
^fti  and  financial  communities,  and  In 
^cmlc  circles— and  then  translating  Uils 
^pLrt  into  votes  in  the  Congress.  The 
tfMiBlatlon  process  Uivolved  a  slow,  metb- 
^ical  discussion  of  the  Issues  with  vlr- 
^allv  every  Member  of  Congress.  Of  course. 
Se  powerful  support  of  two  Presidents. 
John  P.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
was  also  Indispensable. 

None  of  this  detracts,  however,  from  the 
fundamental  premise  that  It  was  not  strat- 
wems  but  rather  the  solid  intellectual  argu- 
ment which  functioned  as  our  most  po^^er- 

To  turn  the  coin  sllghUy.  my  experience 
has  indicated  that  economists  generally 
»how  no  more  perception  with  regard  to  the 
leelslatlve  process  than  did  the  visiting  po- 
ut leal  science  students.  Time  and  time 
again  over  the  past  5  years  In  the  Congress 
and  in  the  Treasury,  I  have  met  with  groups 
of  economists  who  seemed  to  delight  in  ad- 
vancing Ideas  that  had  absolutely  no  basis 
m  political  reality. 

I  would  certainly  not  deny  either  to  the 
DOlltlcal  scientist  or  to  the  economist  the 
prlvUege  of  exploring  freely  every  aspect  of 
his  subject  matter.  Pure  research  in  these 
disciplines  is  at  least  as  valuable  as  in  the 
physical  sciences.  But  I  do  suggest  that 
both  studies— political  science  and  eco- 
nomics—seem  to  be  out  of  touch  with  the 
working  politicians. 

In  developing  my  theme  today,  I  plan  to 
pick  and  chose  from  the  storehouse  of  eco- 
nomic history.  Many  of  my  comments  may 
prove  debatable.  Perhaps  some  of  you  will 
even  find  my  treatment  of  this  history  a  bit 
cavalier,  but  then  Imagine  for  a  moment 
what  history  will  do  to  us. 

In  any  event,  I  want  to  focus  your  atten- 
tion on  what  I  deem  to  be  an  lmpi>rtant 
current  jM^blem,  and  to  suggest  one  part  of 
a  possible  solution. 

Basically,  I  want  to  ask ;  "What  happened 
to  the  study  of  politicay  economy?"  From 
the  early  18th  century  to  the  beginning  of 
the  20th  century— a  span  of  about  200 
years— there  was  a  study  known  as  political 
economy.     What  has  happened  to  It? 

A  simple  answer  Is  that  this  study  was 
bom  to  fulfill  the  need  of  the  times  and 
died  when  the  need  ceased  to  exist.  I  thUik 
this  answer  is  too  pet.  In  my  own  opinion, 
the  need  has  conUnued  to  exist,  but  It  has 
been  sorely  neglected. 

ThU  seems  to  me  a  particularly  appro- 
priate subject  to  discuss  with  you  For  ex- 
ample I  do  not  see  how  complicated  finan- 
cial matters  can  be  presented  intelligently 
to  readers  without  an  awareness  of  the  po- 
litical trends  that  are  running  In  this  Na- 
tion and  m  the  world.  Conversely,  I  cannot 
see  how  your  colleagues  who  write  of  politics 
can  do  so  Intelligently  without  an  aware- 
ness of  economic  trends  and  developments. 
In  this  context,  let  us  take  a  brief  look  at 
relevant  history  and  the  subject  of  political 
economy. 

The  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  In  Europe 
brought  about  new  social,  economic,  and 
political  states  replacing  the  old  feudal- 
eccleslastlcal  political  orders.  The  result- 
ing problems,  economic  and  political,  were 
new  and  solutions  were  sought  by  many. 

Mercantilism  fiourlshed  and  was  exem- 
plified m  countless  writings  and  In  the  re- 
.strlctlve  and  regulative  policies  of  states- 
men such  as  Colbert  of  France 

The  doctrine  of  lalssez  falre  arose  nat- 
urally as  a  protest  against  the  excessive  reg- 
ulation of  commerce  by  Government  action^ 
Adam  Smith  and  his  contemporaries  and 
followers  are  to  be  credited  with  their  at- 
tempt to  see  and  analyze  a  national  economy 
as  a  whole.     In  doing  so,   they   asked  what 
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kinds  of  governmental  poUcles  would  best 
promote  national  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Their  answers  reinforced  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  doctrine  of  lalssez  falre,  and 
turned  this  economic  doctrine  into  a  polit- 
ical slogan:  "That  government  is  best  which 
governs  least."  The  poUtlcal  economist, 
made  themselves  felt  In  the  world  of  prac- 
tical affairs  and.  Indeed,  Adam  Smith  and 
his  foUowers  had  a  profound  Influence  In 
almost  every  part  of  the  Western  World. 

With  the  activities  of  government  cur- 
tailed and  with  the  general  acceptance  of 
the  concept  that  economic  history  would  be 
written  In  a  free  market  by  competing  en- 
trepreneurs. I  suppose  It  was  only  logical 
that  the  study  of  political  economy  would 
divide  into  the  separate  studies  of  political 
science  and  economics.  After  all.  if  gov- 
ernment had  Uttle  place  In  economic  de- 
cisions and  economic  decisions  little  place 
In  government,  what  profit  could  there  be 
in  the  study  of  political  economy? 

By  1890    Adam  Smith  and  the  world  as  he 
saw    It    had    long    since    vanished    Into    the 
shadowing  past.     His  world  consisted  of  va^st 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  North  and  South 
American    Continents,    Australia,    and    New 
Zealand,  and  a  European  civilization  in  the 
earlv   phases    of   the    industrial    revolution. 
By  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  these  areas 
were  settled  and  the  liberating  forces  of  the 
industrial  revolution  had  nearly  spent  them- 
selves    Though    the    problems    of    politics 
and  economics  were— and  continue  to  be— 
entangled,    a    sizable    contingent    of    econo- 
mists withdrew  Intellectually  from  Interest 
in  the  broader  aspects  of  their  subject  mat- 
ter     By   the  20th   century,   the   term     eco- 
nomics" came  Into  general  use  replacing  thf 
older  political  economy,  the  change  of  name 
reflecting   changes   to   the   discipline   Itself. 
which  had  become  subdivided  into  a  num- 
ber of  specialties.  _,.   .  . 

To  me  this  withdrawal  and  the  division 
of  the  study  of  poUtlcal  economy  was  most 
unfortunate  and  perhaps  we  are  still  paying 

It^took  the  terrible  depression  of  the  1930s 
to  bring  home  forcibly  the  fact  that  na- 
tional wealth  and  prosperity  are  not  the 
automatic  results  of  that  government  which 

governs  least. 

Our  Government  was  forced  to  make 
many  economic  decisions— considered  start- 
ling innovations  by  many.  But  you  and  I 
know  there  was  nothing  particularly  novel 
about  any  of  the  economic  decisions  of  the 
1930's.  They  had  aU  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  economic  studies  for  years^  It 
took  a  cataclysm  to  make  them  a  political 

To  move  on  into  our  own  times.  I  can  note 
that  Douglas  Dillon  is  tiie  flrst  SecreUry  of 
the  Treasury  to  point  out  that  on  occasion 
good    fiscal    policy    requires    the    temporary 
Acceptance  of  Federal  deflclts  as  a  reason- 
able price  to  pay  for  economic  growth  and 
a  tolerable   level   of  unemployment.     Presi- 
dents  Kennedy   and   Johnson   »/«   ^^^   ^fj^ 
two  Presidents  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  to  support  a  peacetime  tax  cut  when 
the  Federal  budget  Is  in  a  substantial  deficit^ 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  probably  the  only 
leader  of  a  free  government,  in  history,  who 
has  attempted  to  dedicate  the  energies  of  an 
entU-e  nation  to  disprove  the  old  iron  law 
of  Rlcardo  and  Malthus  that  poverty  Is  the 
perfectly  natural  corollary  of  a  free  enter- 
Srtse  s^tem.     All  these  economic  decisions 
had  been  debated  and  rather  generally  ac- 
cepted  m   the   world   of   Ideas   years   before 
the  event.     How,  then,  do  we  account  for  the 

"  Brcontrast,  20  years  after  the  detonation 
of  the  flrst  atomic  bomb,  this  Nation  and  a 
large  part  of  the  world— with  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  atomic  8clentlst*-had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  some  method  of  con- 
trolling  the  destructive  potential  of  this  ms- 
covery  was  essential.     The  result :  A  test  ban 


treaty  ratified   by   this  Nation   in   1963   and 
President    Johnson's    recent    announcement 
of  a  cutback  In  the  production  of  fissionable 
materials.     Surely  economics  Is  no  more  dif- 
ficult than  the  study  of  nuclear  physics,  yet 
the    evidence    strongly    suggests    that    the 
physicists     are     in     better    communication 
with  the  politicians  than  are  the  economists. 
The  Nation  Is  now  facing  a  debate  which 
involvea  the  eventual  eradication  of  poverty 
m    this    country.       I    agree    with    President 
Johnson  that  It  is  an  attainable  goal.    Con- 
gress wUl  soon  be  debating  the  annual  for- 
eign  aid   authorization   and   appropriations 
bUls.    I  agree  with  Presidents  Truman,  Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and  Johnson  that  the  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  undeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  up  to  some  reasonable  standard  of  liv- 
ing Is  feasible  and  weU  within  the  financial 
and  technical  competence  of  this  Nation  and 
our  allies  In  the  free  world. 

On   the   horizon   we   can   see   an   array   oi 
problems   that   could    confront   this   Nation 
in  the  next  few  years.     To  name  a  few.  I 
would  list  our  trade  relations  with  the  Com- 
mon  Market,   the   question  of  our   peaceful 
trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc,  the  question  of 
what  to  do  about  our  Federal  excise  taxes, 
and— in  my  particular  area— the  entire  ques- 
tion   of    what    IB    an    appropriate    banking 
structure  to  meet  the  rapidly  changUig  needs 
of  the  American  economy.    In  tlie  even  more 
distant    future.    I    would    list    as    potential 
problems  the  Unpact  of  reduced  defense  ex- 
penditures and  how  to  Uve  with  automation 
This  Is  only  a  partial  list  of  problems,  and 
some  of  them  may   simply  go  away.     How- 
ever   I  beUeve  a  prudent  man  would  agree 
that  we  will  be  forced  to  face  some  of  them 
and  attempt  to  find  answers. 

To    meet    our   current   and    future    prob- 
lems wUl  require  the  closest  understanding 
and    cooperation    between    economists    and 
politicians.     To  be  blunt,  however,  I  think 
if  we  are  to  attack  these  problems  with  vigor 
and  imagination  it  will  take  more  than  co- 
operation and  understanding.     It  wUl  take 
trained  people.    It  will  take  people  with  the 
academic   background,   the   tateUectual   ca- 
pacity, and  the  political  awareness  to  ana- 
lyze   the    problems,    devise   the    approprUte 
programs,  and  then  muster  the  support  in 
the  Nation  and  votes  \n  the  Congress  to  make 
them  a  political  reality.     In  my  experience, 
this  is  a  fairly  rare  cMnblnation  of  talents 
and  experience.  _.„_ 

The  question  that  bothers  me  is  Where 
are  theee  people  coming  from?"  In  the  past 
they  have  been  recruited  from  the  financial 
community,  from  industry,  from  the  labor 
movement,  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem frtHn  academic  circles,  and  from  the 
poUtlcal  arena.  The  record  would  indicate 
that  the  Nation  has,  on  balance,  t>een  for- 
tunate in  Its  abUlty  to  acquire  the  right 
man  for  the  right  Job  at  the  right  time.  I 
know  frwn  personal  experience  that  at  tUnes 
the  recruiting  process  has  not  been  easy. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  the  time  has  come 
when  this  Nation  should  consider  a  more 
orderly  method  of  developtog  a  ready  re- 
serve of  men  and  women,  qualified  m  the 
intellectual  dlsciplUies  and  with  the  politi- 
cal exposure  required  to  bridge  any  gap  that 
may  exist  between  economics  and  politics. 
The  Employment  Act  of  1946  creating  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress was  a  useful  and  hopeful  flrst  step  in 
Closing  the  communication  gap.  But  I  be- 
lieve it  may  be  time  to  take  another  step 

I  woiUd  Uke  to  see  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  of  which  I  am  Chair- 
man devote  a  substantial  sum  annually  to 
supporting  the  training  of  a  corps  of  men 
and  women  who  would  cranprlse  a  national 
flnanclal  reserve.  At  this  point,  let  me  stress 
most  emphatically  that  I  am  not  talking 
about  another  educational  or  executive  de- 
velopment program.  Rather  I  contemplate 
the  creation  of  an  extraordinary  group  which, 
by   virtue  of   its   training   and  background. 
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will  be  eepeclally  prepared  t«  serve  the  Na- 
tion In  areas  of  high  nattonal  and  Interna- 
tional financial  and  economic  policy. 

I  would  like  to  see  trained,  at  the  graduate 
level,  up  to  five  people  each  year  for  a  4-year 
period,  or  so  long  as  they  showed  promise. 
After  the  completion  of  their  formal  studies, 
these  men  and  women  would  continue  their 
training  In  the  Federal  Oovemment  for  an 
additional  4  years.  I  envisage  a  program  that 
would  rotate  them  through  our  Corporation 
and  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  Treasury,  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Department  of 
State,  and  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees— to  illustrate  the  scope  of  the  train- 
ing. 

After  the  expiration  of  their  4-year  terms 
of  duty,  these  men  and  women  wovild  be 
subject  to  an  additional  call  for  a  4-year 
term  of  service  during  thetr  lifetime  at  the 
request  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
I  do  not  expect,  or  even  want,  all  of  the 
people  in  the  corps  to  remain  with  the  Oov- 
emment. Some  of  them  will  return  to  the 
academic  community,  some  will  enter  busi- 
ness or  finance,  some  may  prefer  Govern- 
ment, some  may  serve  in  the  labor  movement, 
and.  hopefully,  some  will  develop  Into  Demo- 
crats and  others  Into  Republicans.  But  this 
corps  will  be  available  as  a  ready  reserve  for 
any  future  President  of  either  party  who 
needs  them 

I  am  under  no  Illusion  that  my  remarlcs 
today  will  precipitate  a  rmnarrlage  of  the 
political  scientist*  and  the  economists. 
Signs  of  even  a  mild  flirtation  between  the 
disciplines  are  probably  more  than  could 
be  ImmedUtely  expected.  But  I  do  believe 
that,  at  this  Juncture  of  our  history,  the 
Nation  badly  needs  a  reservoir  of  trained 
men  and  women  who  can  move  with  a.ssur- 
ance  In  the  world  of  economic  ideas  and 
m  the  world  of  pollUcal  reality  while  under- 
standing the  problems  of  both.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  I  am  today  suggesting  that 
we  consider  the  advlsaWlity  of  creating  a 
national  financial  reserve. 
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Peach  Festival 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  23.  1964 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude In  the  Congressional  Rccoro  two 
editorials.  "East  Texas  and  Tourism"  and 
"Pittsburg  Peach  PesUval,"  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Longview  Dally  News.  June 
25,  1964: 

East  Texas  and  TotmisM 

How  does  east  Texas  fare.  In  comparison 
with  other  sections  of  the  State,  in  attracting 
tourists? 

Where  do  Texas  tourists  come  from— what 
States  and  regions? 

Out-of-state  visitors  coming  to  Texas  for 
travel  and  vacations  have  destinations  that 
encompass  all  the  State.  Some  areas,  as 
may  be  expected,  draw  better  than  others. 

The  east  Texas  area,  for  Instance,  is  the 
destination  of  2.5  percent  of  Texas  tourists. 

While  this  may  appear  to  be  low,  it  is 
exactly  the  same  percentage  that  Is  attracted 
by  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  area. 

East  Texas  rates  above  the  northwest  area 
of  the  State,  which  Is  the  destination  of  18 
percent  of  visitors. 


The  Austin  area  draws  1.7  percent;  Beau- 
mont-Port Arthur,  14  percent;  Waoa  14 
percent;  AmarUlo.  1.1  percent;  OdeMa-Mld- 
land,  0.7  percent;  Abilene.  0.6  percent;  Lub- 
bock, 0.6  percent. 

The  Big  Bend  area,  which  Includes  the 
famous  Big  Bend  National  Park,  attracts 
1.2    percent   of    the    visitors. 

Padre  Island,  the  well-known  Texas  sea- 
shore which  has  been  designated  a  national 
seashore  area,  draws  0.1  percent  of  visitors. 

Some  areas  of  Texas  attract  far  more 
visitors  than  east  Texas.  The  Oallas  area 
leads  the  State  with  16.8  percent,  with  the 
Houston -Pasadena  area  a  close  second  with 
14.1    percent 

The  east  Texas  region's  2  5  percent  com- 
pares with  the  Southwest  areas  28  per- 
cent. Galveston's  3  9  percent.  Corpus  Chrlstl's 
39  percent. 

El  Paso  ranks  third  In  preference  with  9  8 
percent,  while  San  Antonio  Is  close  behind 
with  9  6  percent,  Port  Worth  gets  4.6  percent, 
and   Wichita  Palls  4.1    percent. 

The  Ave  largest  metropolitan  centers  thus 
get  more  than  half  of  the  out-of -State  visi- 
tors. The  most  popular  nonmetropoUtan 
destination  was  central  Texas — extending 
from  north  of  Dallas  toward  Austin  and 
the  hill  country — attracted  7.2  percent  of 
the    visitors    questioned. 

The  great  diversity  of  Texas  natural  at- 
tractions— mountains,  mesas,  valleys,  plains, 
streams,  forests,  beaches,  lakes,  deserts — 
means  that  tourists  spread  out  all  over  the 
State  In  search  of  our  infinite  variety  of 
pleasures. 

Where  do  the  tourists  come  from? 
A  surprising  number  come  from  adjoining 
"States,  attracted  by  the  Texas  vacation  cen- 
ters such  as  metropolitan  cities,   lakes,  and 
streams. 

More  than  1,500,000  residents  of  Louisiana 
visited  Texas  last  year— more  than  from  any 
other  SUte.  Some  455,000  New  Mexico  resi- 
dents visited  Texas  on  vacation  travels, 
while  Oklahoma  sent  us  537.000  visitors  and 
Arkansas  supplied  another  339,000  tourists 
for  Texas. 

In  other  words,  people  who  know  Texas 
travel  and  tourist  attractions  best  also  like 
them  best  and  come  often  to  enjoy  them. 

But  two  of  the  most  dl-stant  States — both 
considered  primary  tourist  areas  in  their 
own  right — are  among  the  leaders  sending 
tourists  to  Texas.  Of  those  visiting  the  Lone 
Star  State.  13.2  percent  were  from  California 
and  5  8  percent  from  Florida. 

Every  State  in  the  Union,  Including  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  sent  visitors  to  Texas  last  year. 
Even  the  lands  of  the  maple  leaf  and  the 
sombrero  were  represented.  Nearly  200,000 
visitors  came  from  Canada  and  58.000  Mex- 
ican nationals  crossed  the  Rio  Bravo  for 
extended  vacations. 

Surprisingly,  more  than  105,000  visitors 
from  foreign  lands  visited  beauty  spots  In 
Texas. 

The  record  11,700,000  tourists  who  visited 
Texas  last  year  and  spent  $532,200,000  In  the 
State  gave  a  real  boost  to  the  State's  econ- 
omy. More  visitors  are  expected  this  year. 
(Tomorrow  In  this  column— How  to  In- 
fluence tourists  to  visit  your  city  and  area  ) 


PrrrsBURG  Pxach  Ftstivai, 
A  spirited  trlservlce  club  luncheon  at 
Pittsburg's  swank  new  Town  House  Inn 
Thursday  noon  officially  opened  the  second 
annual  Camp  County  Peach  Festival.  This 
colorful  and  entertaining  festival  will  run 
through  Friday  and  Saturday  and  will  close 
Sunday  with  an  Invitational  archery  tour- 
nament. 

In  the  neighborly  spirit  of  east  Texans. 
Klwanlans,  Lions,  and  Rotarlans  from  many 
clubs  In  the  area  joined  PltUburg  members 
of  these  clube  for  the  luncheon  meeting 
where  Dr  R.  L.  Johnson,  cochalrman  of  the 
festival  presided. 


Plttsbvirg  and  Camp  County  people  are  tn 
bo  commended  for  the  way  in  which  thM 
have  expanded  and  Improved  the  pron*!! 
of  evenu  for  this  second  annual  peach^ 
Uval.  There  will  be  something  of  lnt«»«rt 
going  on  all  day  and  each  evening  throurh 
out  the  event.  ^' 

Of  particular  Interest  to  many  will  be  th 
peach  Jelly,  preserve,  pie.  and  cobbler  con* 
test  on  Friday.  Prizes  of  $220  are  offers" 
but  we  venture  that  a  taste  of  some  of  ^ 
delicacies  to  be  displayed  would  be  mudh 
more  enjoyable  than  the  prize  money  This 
contest  win  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Priday  at 
Peach  Festival  Headquarters,  143  Quitman 
Street.  ^^ 

There  will  be  a  peach  contest,  with  many 
of  the  northeast  Texas  area  growers  of  flne 
peaches  displaying  some  of  the  best  peaches 
at  9  a  m  Saturday.  There  Is  a  Junior  live- 
stock show  for  Camp  County  entries,  a 
pageant,  a  peach  queen  contest,  sky  divert 
show,  water  show,  archery  contests,  are 
among  the  Interesting  events  planned. 

A  downtown  parade  In  Pittsburg  Saturday 
win  feature  the  peach  queen  and  19  other 
cuntestanu  who  will  represent  nelghborlnf 
cities  and  communities  as  queens.  The 
Peach  Queen's  Ball  will  be  held  at  8  pjn. 
Saturday  at  festival  headquarters.  The  Hay- 
wood Shows,  consisting  of  amusement  rides, 
concessions,  and  other  shows,  will  be  at  the 
fairgrounds  in  Pittsburg  City  Park  all  day 
Saturday. 

Started  oiUy  last  year,  the  Camp  County 
Peach  Festival  at  Pittsburg  now  appears  cer- 
tain to  become  one  of  the  premier  local  and 
regional  festivals  In  this  great  east  Texas 
area.  It  Is  a  worthy  project  and  deserves  full 
support  of  the  people  of  the  area. 

We  here  In  Longview  extend  our  beat 
wishes  and  hope  that  people  from  through- 
out the  east  Texas  area  will  visit  Pittsburg 
during  the  festival  and  help  make  it  the 
success  that  It  deserves  to  achieve. 


Immiji'ation  Plank  of  GOP  Deplored 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

*  OF  rrxw  jExaxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23.  1964 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
New  York  Times  contains  a  most  illumi- 
nating news  Item  aptly  describing  the 
1964  Republican  platform's  immigration 
plank  just  as  it  Is,  "innocuous  to  the  point 
of  being  meaningless." 

The  highly  responsible  American  Im- 
migration and  Citizenship  Conference 
has  recently  asked  a  group  of  Republi- 
can leaders  to  repudiate  the  "discrimina- 
tory national  origins  quota  system  and 
other  inequities  that  have  such  a  serious 
effect  on  our  relationships  abroad." 
This  citizens'  conference  is  composed  of 
religious,  welfare,  and  labor  organiza- 
tions covering  the  entire  spectrum  of 
American  political  interests  and  is  imder- 
standably  concerned  about  the  intoler- 
able immigration  laws  currently  on  this 
Nation's  lawbooks. 

I  am  Inserting  this  news  article  so  that 
my  colleagues  may  see  for  themselves 
how  one  objective  group  feels  the  Repub- 
lican Party  is  closing  its  ears  and  Its  eyes 
to  the  needs  of  an  oppressed  world 
society. 
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lUMicEATioN   Plank   or  GOP   Deplored 

About  35  reUglous,  welfare,  labor,  and 
tjier  organizations  interested  In  Immigra- 
SSi  and  refugee  matters  have  sharply  pro- 
tleted  the  Unmlgratlon  plank  In  the  1964 
^nubllcan  platform  as  being  "Innocuous  to 
yae  point  of  being  meaningless,"  Religious 
jjews  Service  reports. 

RepresentaUves  of  the  various  groups,  all 
members  of  the  American  Immigration  and 
Citizenship  Conference,  sent  a  statement  to 
Republican  leaders  in  San  Francisco  calling 
on  them  promptly  to  Issue  a  forthright 
rtatement  In  support  of  an  American  Imml- 
rratlon  policy  that  would  do  away  with  the 
discriminatory  national  origins  quote  system 
and  correct  other  Inequities  In  our  present 
law  that  have  such  a  serious  effect  on  our 
relationships  abroad. 

The  stetement  was  formulated  after  dis- 
cussion of  the  platform  plank  during  a  meet- 
ing here  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
conference,  which  was  formed  to  promote 
change  of  UJS.  Immigration  policy. 

The  platform  plank,  the  statement  said, 
-completely  avoids  the  basic  Issues  Inherent 
in  our  present  ImmlgraUon  poUcy  and  law." 

In  Its  platform,  the  GOP  called  for  "Immi- 
gration legislation  seeking  to  reunite  fami- 
lies and  continuation  of  the  'fair  share" 
refugee  program." 


At  this  point,  I  am  also  including  in 
my  remarks  testimony  I  gave  before  the 
Immigration  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  on  Jime  29.  I 
Implored  the  subcommittee  to  "rectify 
the  injustice  of  the  present  Immigration 
law"  by  enacting  H.R.  7700.  Our  ICMig- 
respected  position  of  world  leader  is 
greatly  diminished  in  the  eyes  of— for 
instance — the  104,537  Greeks  who  are 
backlogged  on  a  quota  list  of  308. 

Let  us  eliminate  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act  from  our  code  of  law  and  then  let 
us  feel  we  are  genuinely  attempting  to 
promote  the  concept  of  liberty  and  just- 
ice— for  all. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Statement  bt  Rxpbesxntative  Eowakd  J.  Pat- 
ten ON  JUNX  29,  1964.  BcroEuc  House  Sub- 

COMMITTKX  OK  IMICICRATION,  URGING 

Adoption  or  Revised  Immigration  Bill 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
comittee;  for  12  Vi  years  there  has  been  a 
dark  shadow  cast  upon  the  lawbooks  of  the 
U.S.  Congress.  It  is  a  shadow  which  has 
harmed  America  and  Its  prestige  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  a  sense.  It  contradicts 
the  myth  of  America's  open  "golden  door." 
It  rejects  the  "huddled  masses,  yearning  to 
breathe  free."  It  refute*  our  request  for 
the  "tired  •  •  •  poor  •  •  •  the  homeless 
tempest-toet."  To  the  WOTld's  oppressed, 
the  Statue  ot  Liberty  Is  a  beacon  and  har- 
binger of  New  World  freedom.  In  reality, 
though,  the  present  Immigration  law  mocks 
the  worldwide  dream  of  hope.  Justice,  and  op- 
portunity. 

Our  unfair  and  imixjpular  immigration 
law  discriminates  against  most  nations  of 
the  world,  weakening  our  position  of  world 
leadership  and  handing  Moscow  ready-made 
anti-West  propaganda  on  a  sliver  platter. 

Under  the  existing  law,  known  to  many  as 
the  McCarran-Walter  Act,  heavy  priority  la 
given  to  the  countries  of  Great  Britain.  Ire- 
land, and  Germany.  Yet,  there  were  41,600 
unused  vacancies  In  the  British  quota  for 
fiscal  1962. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  countries  of  India. 
China.  Israel,  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and 
many  others  are  allowed  only  100  people  per 
year  To  people  of  these  countries,  "only  In 
America"  Is  a  cruel  fantasy. 

Examine  also  the  backlogs  of  other  coun- 
tries, where  people  are  lined  up  on  clogged 
waiting  lists.  Greece,  with  a  quota  of  but 
308,  has  a  backlog  of  104.587, 


Other  countrlee  In  southern  and  eastern 
Europe  face  similar  obstacles.  Itely's  quota 
of  5.666  m\ist  somehow  be  ^Ut  up  to  cover 
265.'773  prospective  emigrants.  There  are 
63  029  who  wish  to  leave  Poland  and  come 
here  yet  only  8,488  are  allowed  a  year.  Yugo- 
slavia has  an  allocation  of  942,  but  has  a 
backlog  of  33.729.  Hungary  lists  11,999  hope- 
ful Amerlcans-to-be  with  an  annual  quota 
of  only  865. 

This  situation  1b  Intolerable.  I  believe  the 
best  method  of  rectifying  the  Injustice  of 
the  present  Immigration  law  U  to  enact  HH. 

7700. 

The  measure,  which  embodies  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  late  President  Kennedy 
and  those  of  President  Johnson,  would  hu- 
manize the  exlsUng  law  and  ameliorate  the 
conditions  for  those  who  wish  to  gain  per- 
manent residence  In  America. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  the  admlnlsUatlon 
proposal.  It  would  not  allow  any  great  In- 
crease in  total  number  of  Immigrants;  rather, 
it  would  eliminate — over  a  period  of  5  years— 
the  system  of  national  quotas,  thereby  help- 
ing thoee  frcMn  countries  with  high  backlogs. 
The  $50  billion  the  United  States  spends  on 
defense  and  the  »3.5  billion  used  for  foreign 
aid  are  negated,  because  other  nations  point 
to  our  discriminatory  Immigration  law  as 
evidence  we  are  not  sincere  In  practicing 
democracy. 

Close  relatives  of  American  citizens  and 
resident  aliens,  persons  who  have  been  on 
waiting  lists  for  the  longest  period  of  time, 
and  those  who  could  benefit  the  United 
States  because  of  special  skills,  woiUd  be 
given  highest  priority  regardless  of  birth- 
place. Under  the  proposed  measure,  an  Im- 
migration Board  would  also  be  established 
to  review  naturalization  policy  and  to  rec- 
ommend special  use  of  unallocated  quote 
numbers.  No  country  would  have  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  annual  allocation.  Under 
the  present  law,  three  nations  hold  almost 
two-thirds  of  all  quota  numbers. 

The  need  for  new  legislation  is  demon- 
strated every  day  by  the  numerous  private 
bills  Introduced  Into  the  hopper,  by  the 
frequent  newspaper  stories  of  families  sep- 
arated by  the  Iron  and  Immigration  Cur- 
tains, by  the  letters  each  Representative  re- 
ceives every  week  of  friends  and  relatives 
that  not-so-recent  immigrants  have  not  seen 
for  years.  Earlier  this  month  I  testified  be- 
fore this  subcommittee  In  behalf  of  Miss 
Rahel  Chellco,  of  Highland  Park,  N.J.— just 
one  of  the  many  heartbreaking  cases  that 
confronts  us  so  many  times. 

TTie  late  President  Kennedy  said  in  his 
immigration  message  to  Congress.  "Our  in- 
vestment In  new  citizens  has  always  been  a 
valuable  source  of  our  strength."  I  can  do 
little   more    than   echo   these   sentlmenU. 


Narse  Training  Act  of  1964 


SPEECH 


or 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or  new  jtrsxt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1964 
Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  pa- 
tient in  a  hospital,  including  the  best, 
during  the  past  several  years  can  testify 
personally  to  the  acute  and  growing 
shortage  of  professional  nurses  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  rare  and  critical  case 
which  today  receives  adequate  profes- 
sional nursing  care,  for,  as  the  shortage 
has  grown  more  and  more  serious,  pro- 
fessional nurses  have  increasingly  been 


assigned  to  supervisory  duties  and  the 
nursing  services  which  they  were  trained 
to  provide  have  been  left  to  often  inexpe- 
rienced and  inadequately  trained  nurses' 

aids.  . 

The  committee  report  cites  a  number 
of  impressive  statistics  to  document  the 
shortage  of  professional  nurses.    In  some 
hospitals,  for  instance,  the  shortage  is 
so  severe  that  nursing  aids  provide  aa 
much  as  80  percent  of  the  direct  nursing 
services,  and  in  New  York  City  over  half 
the  positions  for  professional  nurses  in 
the  public  hospitals  were  unfilled  in  1961. 
This  is  not  a  new  situation,  Mr.  Speak- 
er- many  of  us  recognized  the  growing 
crisis  as  far  back  as  the  mid-1950's  and 
publicly  urged  a  program  to  encourage 
the  training  of  more  nurses  and  nursing 
educators.    Legislation  for  this  purpose 
has  been  pending  in  Congress  for  several 
years.     The  astonishing  fact  about  this 
bill  is  the  length  of  time  it  has  taken  t» 
bring  a  proposed  program  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  action.    In  early  1961.  the 
Surgeon  General  appointed  a  Consultant 
Group  on  Nursing  to  study  the  nursing 
needs  of  the  country  and  reccHnmend  an 
appropriate  role  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  helping  to  meet  these  needs. 
Despite  the  urgency  of  the  matter  and 
the  fact  that  a  reporting  date  of  later 
that  year  had  been  set,  the  study  dragged 
on  and  it  was  not  imtll  December  1962, 
that  the  group  reported.     I  recall  the 
many   inquiries   I   made   of   the  Public 
Health  Service  about  the  progress  of  the 
study  during  this  period  only  to  be  told 
on  each  occasion  that.  "It  wont  be  much 
longer." 

In  February  1963  the  President  in- 
cluded recommendations  based  «i  the 
group's  report  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  the  health  needs  of  the  coun- 
try, at  which  Ume  he  aimouiu«d  he 
would  send  draft  legislation  to  Congress. 
Yet.  another  full  year  eU«»ed  before  an 
administration  bill  was  drafted  and  in- 
troduced. Throughout  this  period,  of 
course,  the  nursing  shortage  was  getting 
worse.  Implementation  of  the  Kerr- 
Mllls  law  further  strained  the  Nation's 
nursing  resources,  and  the  administra- 
tion continued  to  press  for  enactment  of 
health  care  for  the  elderly  legislatiwi— 
a  measure  which  could  be  made  nearly 
Inoperative  by  the  lack  of  nursing  per- 
sonnel to  provide  the  services  called  for 
in  the  legislation. 

Finally,  in  the  latter  half  of  1964,  we 
have  a  bill,  a  good  bill  which  I  strongly 
support.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  significant 
measure  of  the  dimension  of  the  nursing 
shortage  that  in  1962  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Consultant  Group  determined  it 
would  not  be  feasible  to  recommend  a 
goal  of  mare  than  130,000  additional 
nurses  by  1970  even  though  they  identi- 
fied the  need  as  being  more  than  twice 
that  number,  300,000.  The  present  bill 
accepts  the  group's  recommended  goal 
of  130,000  nurses,  but  the  committee  has 
been  frank  to  warn  in  its  reptKt  that 
even  If  this  goal  is  reached  the  country 
wUl  remain  serioiisly  short  of  nurses  in 
1970. 

In  the  face  of  this  shortage — and  un- 
doubtedly contributing  to  it — the  num- 
ber of  nursing  schools  awarding  3-year 
diplomas  has  steadily  declined,  from  1,- 
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134  In  1949  to  875  In  1962.  The  hospitals 
which  operate  most  of  these  diploma 
schools  have  reported  heavy  deficits 
which  they  are  forced  to  meet  through 
higher  charges  to  their  patients,  a  not 
very  haiH>y  arrangement  especially  in 
view  of  the  already  high  costs  of  hospital 
care,  and  many  have  been  forced  to 
abandon  their  nursing  schools  as  a  re- 
siiTW 

The  pending  bill.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  help 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  nursing  short- 
age in  several  of  its  aspects.  The  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  construction  of  teach- 
ing facilities  will  help  encourage  the 
major  expansion  of  such  facilities  which 
Is  necessary  If  the  annual  production  of 
graduate  nurses  Is  to  be  Increased  from 
the  present  30,000  to  the  projected  53,000. 
The  new  program  of  project  grants  wiU 
help  stimulate  nursing  schools  to  experi- 
ment with  and  develop  new  methods  of 
training  more  nurses,  in  less  teaching 
time  and  learning  time,  and  with  a  re- 
sulting higher  degree  of  technical  and 
scientific  cwmpetence. 

Because  of  the  heavy  deficits  incurred 
by  hospitals  which  operate  nursing 
schools,  and  because  other  provisions  of 
this  legislation  will  inevitably  increase 
such  operating  losses,  a  new  program  in 
the  bill  will  partially  reimburse  these 
institutions  for  costs  arising  from  in- 
creased enrollments  and  from  the  pres- 
ence of  students  receiving  assistance  un- 
der the  blU. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  will  con- 
tinue and  expand  the  professional  nurse 
tralneeshlp  program  which,  since  1956, 
has  focused  attention  and  support  on 
the  prep«iration  of  nurses  In  leadership 
positions — administrators.  supervisors, 
and  instructors — upon  whom  we  must 
depend  In  large  measure  for  the  Increased 
quantity  and  quality  of  professionally 
trained  nursing  personnel. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  part  of 
the  bill  win  establish  a  student  loan  pro- 
gram for  prospective  nursing  students 
who  need  financial  help  in  order  to  con- 
tinue their  educations  past  the  high 
school  level.  This  program,  I  believe, 
reaches  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  too 
few  nurses — the  young  women,  and  men, 
themselves  who  can  become  our  future 
nurses,  if  they  find  the  incentive,  the 
opportunity  and,  where  necessary,  the 
financial  assistance,  to  pursue  this  ob- 
jective. 

Finally,  the  bill  will  set  up  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Nurse  Training,  a 
step  which  will  help  assure  expert  guid- 
ance to  the  Surgeon  General  in  estab- 
lishing regrulations  and  developing  pol- 
icies for  the  administration  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Congress 
can  expedite  enactment  of  this  extreme- 
ly important  bill  and  that  the  Surgeon 
General  can  be  prepared  to  implement 
it  as  soon  as  possible.  We  have  lost  too 
much  time  as  it  is  in  seeking  to  overcome 
the  shortage  of  nurses.  The  demand  for 
professionally  competent  niirslng  serv- 
ices is  not  now  being  filled,  and  we  can- 
not bring  the  full  benefits  of  our  ad- 
vanced medical-scientific  discoveries  to 
the  people  who  need  them  until  we  rem- 
edy this  critical  deficit.  This  bill  is  a 
good,  though  belated,  beginning. 


Washuftoa  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2,  1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRo  I  Include  my  Washington  Report 
for  July  18, 1964: 

Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Britce  Alger.  Plflii 

District.  Texas) 

Jui.T  18.  1964 

CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  second  most  controversial  section  of 
the  Civil  Right*  Act  la  title  VII,  dealing  with 
the  freedom  of  an  employer  to  hire  and  Qre. 
Last  week  we  discussed  title  II.  public  ac- 
commodations. This  week.  1  present  the 
bighllghtA  of  the  FEPC  section  to  acquaint 
employers  with  the  problems  which  will  now 
face  them  under  the  new  law 

PAST  n EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 

When  the  law  becomes  fully  effective,  It 
will  be  unlav^ul  for  any  employer  engaged 
In  any  buslne«8  "affecting"  Interstate  com- 
merce who  employs  26  or  more  workers,  or 
any  labor  union  with  25  or  more  members, 
or  any  employment  agency  to  commit  any 
of  the  following  so-called  unlawful  em- 
ployment practlcles : 

1.  Failure  to  hire  a  Job  applicant  on  ac- 
count of  his  race: 

2.  Refusal  to  hire  a  Job  applicant  on  ac- 
count of  hU  race: 

3.  Discharge  of  an  employee  on  account 
of  his  race: 

4.  Discrimination  in  compensation  against 
an  employee  on  account  of  his  race; 

6.  Discrimination  In  termB  of  employment 
against  an  employee  on  account  of  his  race: 

6.  Discrimination  in  conditions  of  em- 
ployment against  an  employee  on  account 
of  his  race; 

7.  DlBcrimlnatlon  in  privileges  of  employ- 
ment against  an  employee  on  account  of  his 
race; 

8.  Limitation  of  employees  on  account  of 
race  In  such  a  way  as  to  tend  to  deprive  an 
individual  employee  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities (promotions)  or  otherwise  adversely 
affect  his  employee  status; 

9.  Segregation  of  employees  on  account  of 
race  In  such  a  way  as  to  tend  to  deprive  an 
Individual  employee  of  empl03rment  oppor- 
tunities or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his 
employee  status; 

10.  Classlflcatlon  of  employees  on  account 
of  race  In  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  an  in- 
dividual employee  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his  em- 
ployee status; 

11.  Discrimination  again.st  any  Job  ap- 
plk;ant  or  any  employee  who  makes  a  charge 
under  this  title  or  assists  or  participates  in 
an  Investigation  or  pr(x:eedlng  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  title; 

12.  Publication  of  any  notice  or  advertise- 
ment relating  to  employment  which  Indi- 
cates "any  preference,  limitation,  spectflca- 
tlon,  or  discrimination,  based  on  race  •  •  •"; 
and 

13.  Discrimination  on  account  of  race 
against  any  Individual  In  an  apprenticeship 
program. 

EN  rOB  CEMENT 

A  worker  can  file  a  complaint  with  a  new 
Federal  agency  known  as  the  Equal  Kn- 
ployment  Opportunity  Commission  (EEOO 
Instead  of  FKPC) .  If,  after  investigation,  the 
EEOC  finds  probable  cause  for  the  complaint, 
conciliation  Is  attempted.    If  this  falls  (and 


there  Is  no  State  FEPC  law) ,  the  worker  ca 
file  suit  against  the  employer  and  the  At" 
torney  General  can  Intervene  as  a  partv  to 
help  prosecute  the  case.  However,  if  the  At 
torney  General  decides  that  a  general  "p^/ 
tern  or  practice"  of  discrimination  in  em* 
ployment  exists,  he  may  flle  suit  aglanst 
the  employer  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States  without  waiting  for  conciliation  ef- 
forts  and  even  though  the  worker  does  not 
bring  suit  himself. 

PENALTIES 

If  the  Judge  rules  against  the  employer,  he 
will  order  him  to  hire,  reinstate,  or  proiaote 
the  worker.  If  the  employer  does  not  obey 
the  court  order,  he  can  be  punished  by  a 
•1.000  fine  and/or  a  e-month  Jail  sentence 
for  contempt  of  court  and  ordered  to  pa* 
back  wages.  Penalties  can  also  be  Imposed 
for  failure  to  keep  the  records  and  make 
the  periodic  reports  required  by  the  EEOC. 

CONSnTUTIONALTTT 

Allegedly,  this  new  law  is  based  on  the 
Interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution However,  coverage  is  not  limited 
to  Industries  "engaged  In  Interstate  com- 
merce" but  extends  to  all  business  enter- 
prises "affecting  interstate  commerce."  The 
Supreme  Coiut  has  ruled  that  a  farmer  who 
produced  239  bushels  of  wheat,  all  of  which 
was  not  sold  in  the  market  but  consumed 
on  the  farm  was  "affecting"  Interstate  com- 
merce. The  same  was  true  of  a  local  drug- 
store and  a  neighborhood  bakery. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  should  sustain  the 
constitutionality  of  this  new  law  by  apply- 
ing the  same  definition  of  the  reiu:h  of  the 
interstate  commerce  clause,  then  the  EEOC 
can  and  will  assert  complete  Jurisdiction 
over  the  hiring,  firing,  work  conditions,  and 
promotion  policies  of  every  restaurant, 
hotel,  gas  station,  drug  store,  grocery  store, 
manufacturer,  bank,  barber  shop,  faneral 
parlor,  beauty  salon,  and  other  local  retail, 
service,  trade,  and  professional  eetabll&hment 
in  the  Nation  If  It  employs  the  statutory 
number  of  employees.  In  such  case,  there  ii 
no  longer  any  such  thing  as  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Clearly,  the  authors  of  our  Constitution 
never  Intended  the  Interstate  commerce 
clause  to  give  the  Central  Government  such 
blank  check  power  to  regulate,  regiment,  and 
control  private  enterprise  In  this  country 


Emplojnieiit  of  Yoatli  in  tlie  Fields 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURT  L  TALCOTT 

or   CALXroBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1964 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  have  been  properly  concerned  about 
the  employment  opportunities  of  youth, 
especially  youth  who,  unfortunately, 
have  dropped  out  or  who  lack  necessary 
employment  skills.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  plain,  old-fashioned  work  was 
honorable  and  good  experience  for  young 
people. 

Pleldwork  on  the  farms  of  America 
would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  near- 
ly perfect  opportunities  for  yoimg  peo- 
ple— requires  limited,  easily  learned 
skills:  outdoors,  little  responsibility: 
ample  work;  satisfactory  wages  and 
working  conditions:  fits  with  school  va- 
cations. 

I  was  pleased  when  most  California 
growers  agreed  to  cooperate  fully  with 
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youth  and  groups  interested  in  promot- 
ing work  opportunlUes  for  youth.  Many 
eipenments  with  youtfa  employment  on 
row  crop  farms  have  been  tried. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  Richard 
Johnsen,  Jr..  columnist  for  the  Bataan 
News  of  Sacramento.  Calif.: 

The  Fakmees  Corner 
(By   Richard   Johnsen,   Jr.,  executive  secre- 

Uiry.  Agricultural  CouncU  of  California) 

EMPl-OTMXNT  Or  TOUTH 

The  harvest  season  for  most  of  California's 
agricultural  crops  U  rapidly  drawing  near 
and  farmers  throughout  the  State  are  seek- 
injt  sUble  sources  of  workers  for  short  perl' 
ods  of  time  to  harvest  what  In  most  cases 
are  highly  perishable  crope.  The  Jobs  gen- 
erally don't  last  long,  but  the  environment 
Is  gwxl  the  work  U  healthful  and  the  wages 
are  satisfactory.  One  of  the  most  discourag- 
ing elements,  from  the  worker's  standpoint, 
iB  that  the  wcwk  Is  hard. 

The  shortage  of  qualified  harvest  workers 
for  our  farms  has  been  greaUy  publicized 
during  the  past  several  years,  and  more 
particularly  this  year  with  the  pending  ter- 
mination of  Public  Lew  78,  whereby  Mexican 
braceros  have  been  brought  into  California 
to  work  at  the  time  of  labor  shortage.  The 
California  Department  of  Employment,  too. 
has  been  concerned  with  the  labor  shortage 
faclDK  farmers  and  they  have  Intensified 
their  recrxiltment  efforts  where  poaslble.  Of 
particular  Importance  to  our  State  is  the 
new  all-out  effort  of  the  department  to  se- 
cure young  people  of  high  school  and  college 
age  to  work  In  agriculture. 

INCREASE  IN  WORKERS 

In    Its    latest    bulletin.    "Employment    of 
Youth   In   Agriculture,"   the   department   of 
employment  states  its  purpose,  "to  encour- 
age this  new  trend  toward  increased  use  of 
youth  as  a  supplemental  work  force  for  agri- 
culture when  adult  domestics  are   In  short 
supply."     The   use   of   vacation -idled   youth 
can  materially  assist  the  farmers  during  the 
summer  monttis.     The  booklet  describes  the 
social   benefit  to  young  people  as  It  states: 
•Work  for  youth  Is  good,  builds  that  pride 
and    reliability    that    comes    from    earning 
money.     The  local  communities.  State,  and 
NaUon  all  gain." 

The  California  Department  of  Employ- 
ment Is  to  be  congratulated  on  Its  youth 
employment  record.  In  1962,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  department  of  employment, 
7.557  youths  worked  for  786  agricultural  em- 
ployers, earning  approximately  $750,000.  In 
1963,  18,600  youths  worked  for  2,260  agricul- 
tural employers,  earning  approximately  •2,- 
246.000.  This  is  indeed  a  measure  of  accom- 
plishment and  the  department  of  employ- 
ment is  to  be  congratulated  on  Ite  youth 
employment  record  as  weU  as  in  iU  efforts  to 
surpass  these  employment  numbers  and 
dollar  flgiires  during  the  vacation  period  of 
1964 

The  employment  of  young  people  on  our 
farms  causes  many  problems  for  the  Cali- 
fornia farmer.  There  are  greater  restrictions 
Imposed  on  youths  concerning  the  types  of 
work  and  the  hours  to  be  worked  than  there 
are  on  adult  workers.  More  direct  super- 
vision is  also  required  and.  In  many  cases, 
more  time  U  needed  for  the  training  of  these 
young  people.  These  problems  shotUd  jx-ob- 
ably  best  be  referred  to  as  inconveniences, 
for  they  are  not  Insurmountable.  Most 
farmers  are  wming  to  put  In  the  extra  time 
and  effort  In  preparing  these  young  people 
for  work,  because  their  reward  Is  In  getting 
the  crops  harvested,  which  might  not  be 
possible  without  this  labor  source. 

THE    RKAI.    PaOSLXM 

A  truly  serious  problem,  for  which  no  an- 
swer as  yet  has  beea  forthoomtBg.  is  the  a»- 
curlng  of  adequate  numbers  of  workers  dur- 
ing the  peak  harvest  seasons  of  September 
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and    October    when    the   young  people    are 
back  In  school. 

These  experiments  with  youth  have 
been  partially  successful  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  am.bitious.  conscientious 
youth.  The  experiments  do  not,  and 
cannot,  solve  the  problem  of  supplying 
adequate  supplemental  labor  for  the 
harvesting  of  perishable  crops  during  the 
peak  seasons. 


Vole,  and  the  Choice  It  Your» — Don't 
Vote,  and  the  Choice  Is  Theirs — Regis- 
ter, or  Yon  Have  No  Choice 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  1,  1964 

Mr.  FRASEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  right 
to  vote  in  free  elections  is  the  mark  of  a 
democratic  society — a  right  which  is  de- 
nied to  the  citiaens  of  many  other  na- 
tions. Yet  millions  of  Americans  each 
election  year  forego  their  right  to  vote. 

Soon,  however,  our  citizens  will  be 
reminded : 

Vote  •  •  •  and  the  choice  Is  yours.  Don't 
vote  •  •  •  and  the  choice  Is  theirs.  Regis- 
ter •    •    •  or  you  have  no  choice. 

This  is  the  reminder  which  the  Amer- 
ican Heritage  Foundation  and  the  Ad- 
vertising Coimcll  of  America  is  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  our 
Nation.  It  Is  an  important  message, 
urgently  needed  to  arouse  our  people  to 
the  full  use  of  their  democratic  rights. 

CTTT   or  MINNXAPOLIS  AIDINC  VOTEKS 

In  my  own  city  of  Minneapolis  the 
city  council  has  recognized  tiiat  an  ob- 
stacle to  increased  voting  is  the  difficulty 
in  registering  to  vote.  This  yesir  or  city 
council  wHl  open  special  registration 
places  at  fire  stations  In  each  of  the  city's 
13  wards.  They  will  be  open  during  the 
last  10  days  l)efore  voter  registration  is 
closed  for  the  primary  election  and  again 
for  the  general  election.  This  Is  the  first 
time  that  the  city  council  has  provided 
these  additional  registration  places  be- 
fore the  primary  election. 

Mlrmesota  citizens  have  to  reregister 
if  they  have  not  voted  in  the  last  4  years, 
or  if  they  have  moved  since  they  last 
voted. 

AMKRICAN    HXRTrAOI    rOUNBATlON    HKLPINO 

The  American  people  are  indebted  to 
the  American  Heritage  Foundation  and 
the  Advertising  Council  of  America  for 
their  efforts  to  enlarge  the  citizen  role  in 
our  elections.  The  -vigor  of  our  democ- 
racy will  \ye  impaired  if  we  do  not  strive 
at  every  election  to  get  as  many  voters 
as  possible  to  assimie  their  full  respon- 
sibilities as  free  American  citizens, 
vonas  BcnotMnn  oww  ruruiR 

The  votes  of  millions  of  responsible 
citizens  across  the  Nation  next  NovMnber 
3  wiU  determine  the  actions  of  govern- 
ment tCMichlng  every  ciUien's  life  for  the 
next  4  years— and.  for  that  matter,  scores 
of  years  in  the  future. 


Future  decisions  of  government  will 

not  be  made  by  "'^^^^P^^^^i' l^^Z 
future  is  not  determined  by  tHe  ^J^ 
the  heavens.  Rather,  as  Shakesp^s 
Cassius  counseled  Brutus,  "men  at  some 
time  are  masters  of  their  fates." 

A  national  election  is  certainly  one  time 
when  men  are  unquestionably  masters  oi 
their  political  fate.    Who  else  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  decisions  fo  those  who 
are  elected  to  lead  this  country  now  and 
in  the  years  ahead?     ^  the  words  of  the 
late  President,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy . 
Today,  the*  implications  of  national  policy 
necessarily    make    politicians    oj   »"    "^JJ: 
Today,  every  citizen  regardless  of  bis ^^^ 
in  politics  "holds  office"  every  o^*  o'.J"  jf 
m  Tpoeltlon  of  responslhlUty:    and.  In  the 
final  Wnlysls.  the  kind  o^  ,8«;;«"^*°^  ^ 
get  depends  upon  how  we  fuimi  ^^ 
Iponsibilties.     we.  the  people,  »«  the  ^. 
aSd  we  wUl  get  the  kind  of  political  leader 
ship,  be  It  good  or  bad,  that  we  demand  and 
deserve. 

EACH  von  COTJNTS 

Some  citizens  may  say.  "Let  us  be  prac- 
tical What  effect  will  my  one  vote  have 
on  the  outcome  of  an  election  when 
millions  of  votes  are  cast?  " 

In  answer  it  can  be  said  that  althou^ 
the  effect  of  one  vote  appears  to  be  small 
it  truly  is  not.  R^^^  i^V^!7  °f  ij,^ 
one  piece  of  straw  that  broke  ^e  «*m^s 
back.  It  certainly  was  not  just  that  one 
straw  that  brought  the  camel  down, 
every  one  of  the  999.000  other  piec«! 
of  s7raw  contributed  equally  U>  Ws  fafl^ 
If  we  equate  each  piece  of  straw  with 
one  vote,  the  point  becomes  readily  clear. 

A  rrw  voTTS  have  DrnRMINID  bixctions 

In  1916  the  outcome  of  a  presidential 
election  was  determined  by  less  Jium  one 
vote  per  precinct  in  a  single  State.  In 
that  year,  one  more  vote  cast  in  favor  off 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  in  every  tKrednrt 
in  the  State  of  California  would  have 
given  him  the  election  and  denied  toe 
Presidency  to  Woodrow  WilsoiL  The 
margin  was  only  3.806  votes  «J  Vjotel  of 
^arly  1  miUion  cast  in  over  5.000  of  the 
State's  precincts. 

In  tlie  election  of  1948.  President  Tru- 
man carried  the  import^t  Stat^  of 
California  and  Ohio  by  a  maxgin  rf  less 
than  one  vote  per  precinct  and  was  here- 
by elected  to  a  full  term  in  the  White 
House. 

Again  in  1960  the  presidential  election 
was  determined  by  a  margin  of  one-half 
of  1  percent  in  the  same  two  key  states. 

In  our  own  State  of  Minnesoto  the  last 
election  for  Governor  was  determined  »r 
a  margin  of  91  votes  out  of  a  total  of  al- 
most 1,240.000. 

KVBtT  ICEICBKR  SHOUIJ)  HELP 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  will  heed  the  urging  of 
Mr  Richard  Scammon.  chairman  of  the 
President's  C<Mnmission  on  Registration 
and  Voting,  to  help  provide  tiie  constitu- 
ents of  the  Member's  district  with  infor- 
mation about  the  requirements  for  regia- 
tration  and  voting.    In  tiiis  way  we  can 
aid  the  efforts  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties   which   are  Joining 
with  the  American  Heritage  Pofundattwi 
and  the  Advertising  Council  of  America 
as  th^  work  to  chip  away  the  apathy 
which  is  now  so  widespread. 
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Mississippi  Jnstice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NXW    TORK 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
three  civil  rights  fighters,  Andrew 
Goodman.  Michael  Schwemer.  and 
James  Chaney.  are  still  missing.  By 
now,  all  evidence  Implies  that  they  were 
brutally  murdered  somewhere  In  Missis- 
sippi. Those  of  us  who  have  followed 
the  search  for  these  three  young  men  are 
bewildered  and  often  disgusted  and  re- 
pulsed by  the  attitude  of  Mississippians 
and  the  tactics  of  their  police. 

We  who  believe  In  equal  rights  and 
opportunities  for  all,  and  who  believe  In 
a  nation  of  law,  are  stunned  by  the  treat- 
ment that  these  young  people  have  re- 
ceived in  Mississippi. 

But  who  is  guilty:  the  police?  the 
people?  or  merely  a  few  roughnecks?  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  two  articles  by 
WiUlam  Bradford  Huie.  which  appeared 
In  the  July  3  and  5,  1964.  editions  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  In  them  he 
tries  to  show  the  feeling  that  is  prevalent 
among  the  whites  of  Mississippi  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  lawlessness  and  the  open  defi- 
ance of  all  legal  customs  In  that  State. 
The  articles  follow : 

Hun:  Behind  Murder's  Ma.sk 
(By  William  Bradford  Huiei 
Phii-adelphia.  Miss  — For  a  hundred  in- 
vading repx>rt€re,  yesterday  was  getaway  day 
In  MlsBlsalppl.  The  hiat  of  us  packed  up  and 
left.  The  hopeless  search  for  the  three  mis- 
sing civil  rights  volunteers — Andy  Gcxxlman. 
Mlchtkel  Schwerner.  and  Jajnes  Chaney — 
went  on.  but  the  story  was  fizzling  out.  It  no 
longer  Justified  the  telephone  tolLs.  the 
rented  cars,  the  chlgger  bites,  and  the  fruit- 
less waiting  for  the  FBI  to  break  down  a 
conspirator,  or  for  the  Navy  to  find  a  body. 
We  left  uneasily,  feeling  that  we  had  lost 
and  the  roughnecks  had  won  A  woman 
Jeered  at  me:  "You  came  here  looking  for 
another  nigger's  body  you  could  bury  up  in 
Arlington,  Well,  yuh  didn't  find  him. 
didja?" 

An  old  man  who  had  sat  «ich  day  on  the 
courthouse  p<3rch.  hating  me  as  I  [>assed. 
said:  "Now  you  nigger  lovers  can  go  buck  to 
New  York  and  drink  liquor  with  your  three 
buddies  who  pulled  this  stunt  for  publicity 
to  smear  Mississippi  with  " 

So  we  left  bitterly,  worried  that  wc  may 
be  letting  down  three  young  Amenran.s  who. 
even  If  they  were  as  "backward  iind  mis- 
guided" as  Ross  Barnett  says  they  were,  were 
guilty  only  of  trying  to  help  someb<xly 

In  this,  my  last  repxirt  from  here.  I  pro- 
test the  official  version  of  this  story  -the 
version  so  relentlessly  repeated  each  day  by 
the  press  associations,  not  as  what  some  cop 
says   but  as  established   fact; 

The  youths,  in  a  blue  Ford  station  wagon. 
were  arrested  about  6  pm  Sunday  on  the 
outskirts  of  Philadelphia  for  driving  65  miles 
an  hour  throiigh  a  30-inUe  ztme.  They  were 
held  In  the  county  Jail  until  10  :10  p  m  , 
when  they  were  fined  $20  and  rele.used  They 
were  last  seen  driving  south  toward  Meridian 
on  Highway  19 

None  of  this  Is  true  I  now  know  the 
approximate  truth  of  what  happened  here 
How  do  I  know  If  Did  I  see  if  No.  I  didn't 
see  it.      I   have   never  seen    the   wind   either. 


But  when  I  feel  it  blowing,  and  see  leaves 
ru-stllng.  I  know  the  wind  Is  passing  through. 
That's  how  I  know  this  truth  For  three 
decades  I  have  b«en  a  professional  gazer  at 
the  hate- filled  eyes  In  the  S<juth  I  qualify 
as  an  exp>6rt.  I  know  a  "nigger  killer  "  and 
a  "nigger  lover  killer"  when  I  see  one 

MASKED 

On  Sunday,  June  21,  the  three  youths 
drove  40  miles  from  Meridian  Into  Neshoba 
County.  They  expected  to  make  only  one 
stop — In  an  all-Negro  conimunlty  where  white 
roughnecks.  Including  a  cop,  had  burned 
down  the  Mount  Zlon  Methodist  Church  be- 
cause a  freedom  meeting  had  been  held 
in  It. 

The  youths  knew  that  any  other  stop  In 
Neshoba  County,  even  In  a  filling  station, 
would  be  dangerous.  So  before  leaving 
Meridian  they  carefully  filled  their  gasoline 
tank.  They  told  their  friends  that  If  they 
had  not  returned  by  4:30  p  m.  to  telephone 
the  FBI.  They  knew  that  the  station  wagon 
was  a  marked  car.  For  a  month,  the  highway 
patrol  had  been  broadcasting  descriptions  of 
It,  Including  the  tag  number.  Neshoba  Coun- 
ty cops  had  trailed  the  car  and  photographed 
It.  The  Neshoba  County  roughnecks  blamed 
the  car  for  the  freedom  meeting  at  Mount 
Zlon. 

When  they  left  the  Mount  Zlon  area  Just 
before  3  p.m.,  the  youths  decided  to  return  to 
Meridian  by  way  of  Philadelphia  This  was 
longer  than  the  back  country  route,  but  It 
was  safer  because  It  was  heavily  traveled. 

Then  misfortune  struck  Either  engine 
trouble  or  a  puncture  compelled  the  youths 
to  stop  the  marked  car  in  enemy  territory 
They  stopped  in  front  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  clubhouse,  on  Highway  16 — 1.2 
miles  east  of  the  Philadelphia  corporate  lim- 
it. They  were  captured  by  the  enemy — by 
a  deputy  sherLflT  who,  by  nidio.  summoned 
two  highway  patrolmen  to  iielp  him  carry 
the  prisoners  to  Jail." 

Note  this:  The  driver  of  the-  station  wapon. 
James  Chaney.  a  Negro,  was  said  to  be 
charged  only  with  speeding  a  mlsdemeHnor. 
By  law  In  Mississippi,  a  man  charged  with 
speeding  Is  carried  straight.iway  before  a 
Justice  of  the  peace;  he  telephones  his 
friends,  if  he  needs  bond  money;  he  po-^ts 
bond;  he  then  goes  on  hl.s  way.  But  the 
three  officers  treated  these  three  youths  as 
If  they  were  bank  robbers  None  of  the 
youths  was  allowed  to  touch  the  st<»erlng 
wheel  of  the  station  wagon  A  patrolman 
drove  the  station  wagon,  and  the  three-car 
caravan  proceeded  to  the  Neshoba  County 
Jail  as  though  the  State  of  Ml.sslsslppl  had 
Just  captured  public  enemies  Nos    1.  2,  and  3 

Not  once  thereafter  was  one  of  these 
youths  allowed  to  touch  the  steering  wheel 
of  that  station  wagon  which  was  oubfe- 
quently  found   burned 

And  here's  the  rub  Here  s  *hy  the  peo- 
ple of  Ml.sslaslppl  and  Neshoba  County  find 
Philadelphia  stand  with  dirty  hands  before 
the  world:  For  a  period  of  from  5  to  7  hour.=  . 
those  three  youths  were  held  Incommuni- 
cado. In  no  coimtry  of  the  free  world  is  a 
man  who  Is  charged  only  with  speeding 
denied  the  freedom  of  the   telephone 

The  sheriff's  deputy  told  the  press  "In 
all  that  time  they  were  nice  to  me  and  I  was 
nice  to  them." 

TERROR 

Was  the  deputy  nice  enough  to  .dlow  one 
of  them  to  use  the  telephone?  The  three 
were  terrified.  All  that  they  had  learned 
and  been  taught  to  fear  had  come  to  pass. 
They  didn't  have  an  effective  friend  wlihin 
40  miles.  They  were  helpless.  In  the  hands 
of  men  who  hated  them  Every  time  tney 
glanced  through  bars  and  saw  darkness  grow 
deeper  their  terror  Intensified.  They  had 
been  trained  to  be  afraid  of  the  dark  In  Mis- 
sissippi. If  there  Is  one  certainty  In  the 
whole  tragedy  it  la  this    Those  three  youths 


pleaded  with  their  captors  for  the  right  t 
telephone. 

What  numner  of  oop  or  Jailer  could  hava 
denied  a  21 -year-old  boy.  charged  only  with 
speeding,   the  right   to  telephone  a  frte&df 

Thla   Is   what  dlwredlts   every   official  »c 
count  of  this  I 


The  final  official  word  is  that  at  10:30  njn 
the  youths  walked  free  out  of  the  Jail  itot 
In  their  car.  and  disappeared  In  the  dirSo^ 
tlon  of  Meridian. 

This,  too.  is  not  true.  Without  first  tele 
phoning  to  some  friend,  they  would  neve^ 
have  left  that  Jail  willingly  at  10:30  pjn 
They  would  have  Insisted  on  staying  there 
until  daylight.  And  If  they  had  been  forced 
out  of  the  Jail  and  denied  use  of  the  jau 
telephone,  their  first  act  would  have  been 
to  grab  one  of  the  several  public  telephones 
within  two  blocks  of  the  Jail. 

There  is  only  one  reasonable  manner  in 
which  they  could  have  left  that  Jail :  "niey 
were  dragged  out.  And.  later  their  bodies 
were  disposed  of  by  men  who  had  been  con- 
sidering the  problem  for  3  weeks. 

IDKAL 

Mississippi  is  Ideal  for  disposing  of  bodies 
Neshoba  County  and  the  counties  adjoining 
it  have  lost  40.000  population  In  the  last 
20  years,  most  of  It  rural.  This  means  that 
in  the  back  country  there  are  hundreds  of 
crvmibling,  abandoned  wells,  either  under  or 
near  crumbling  houses  or  barns.  If  a  man 
puts  his  mind  to  It.  three  bodies  are  no  real 
problem. 

This,  I  believe  Is  the  truth.  The  Federal 
.agents  may  yet  sweat  it  out  of  a  mobster,  or 
they  may  not.  If  the  FBI  falls,  many  Mla- 
sisfilpplana  will  go  on  believing  it  was  a  plot 
to  smear  them. 

I'll  go  on  believing  that  four  or  five  rough- 
necks murdered  three  youths  who  were  armed 
only  with  words  and  Ideas. 


Huie;   Like  Nazis,  the  State  Is  Guiltt 
(By  William  Bradford  Huie) 

Philadilphia,  Miss. — On  Independence 
Day  the  heart  of  the  matter  here  Is  this: 
The  State  of  Mississippi  stands  guilty  of  mur- 
dering three  Innocent,  young,  civil  rights 
workers. 

When  thugs  murder  despite  the  best  efforts 
of  police,  only  the  thugs  may  be  guilty.  But 
when  thugs  murder  with  the  ptermission  or 
assistance  of  police,  then  the  State  Is  guilty. 

This  was  Nazi  Germanys  position  at 
Auschwlta;;  and  it  Is  Mississippi's  position  In 
the  lynching  of  James  Chaney.  Michael 
Schwerner,  and  Andrew  Goodman. 

For  2  weeks  here,  the  citizens  have  com- 
plained to  the  Invading  press:  "Our  commu- 
nity Is  being  blamed  for  what  only  a  few 
thugs  have  done.  Dallas  didn't  murder  Ken- 
nedy. Only  Oswald  was  the  murderer.  New 
York  Is  not  called  guilty  of  the  elevator  mur- 
ders. So  why  should  Mississippi  be  called 
guilty  In  a  similar  situation?" 

Here  Is  the  answer. 

Dallas  police  didn't  permit  Oswald  to  mur- 
der President  Kennedy.  Or  assist  him  And 
after  the  murder,  Dallas  citizens  didn't  mini- 
mize the  crime  and  Jeer  at  the  efforts  of  the 
FBI  to  apprehend  the  criminal  A  Dallas 
policeman  died  in  a  cooperating  effort. 

Similarly  In  New  York.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  New  York  police  abetted  the  ele- 
vator murderers.  No  New  York  citizens  have 
charged  that  the  elevator  victims  were  "ask- 
ing for  it." 

situations  dissimilar 

So  the  situation  In  Mississippi  is  not  slml- 
hu-.  Murder  was  done  here  because  three 
youths  had  held  a  freedom  meeting  In  a 
Methodist  church  in  a  niral,  all-Negro  farm 
community  In  Neshoba  County,  8  miles  east 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  three  youths  had  staged  no  demon- 
strations— no  Bit-Ins,  wade-lns,  or  kneel- 
Ins — and  they  planned  to  stage  none  Their 
sole    threat    to    Philadelphia,    and    Neshoba 


196^ 

rmintv  and  Mississippi,  was  their  plan  to 
K«id  a  freedom  school  for  Negro  farmowners 
?^d  try  to  help  them  qualify  to  vote. 

TO  counter  this  threat,  citizens  of  Neshoba 
county  beat  up  some  of  the  farm  Negroes. 
Sed  down  their  church,  and  Stat«,  coiinty 
J^  city  police,  armed  with  the  descriptions 
!7  the  youths  and  their  car,  were  "laying 
?Jr'-  them,  waiting  to  "deal"  with  them  when 
Lbey  could  be  caught. 

The  three  were  "caught"  on  Sunday  after- 
noon June  21,  when  a  puncture  or  engine 
SSSle  forced  them  to  stop  their  blue  Pord 
S^^tion  wagon  about  a  mUe  east  of  Phila- 
^pma  o^Hlghway  16  in  front  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  clubhouse.  They  were 
rauEht  by  a  Neshoba  County  deputy  sheriff 
Xo  charged  the  driver,  James  Chaney,  with 
Tp^eding;  with  driving  65  miles  an  hour 
through  a  30-mile  zone. 

The  deputy's  first  act  was  radio  the  Mis- 
sissippi State  Highway  Patrol.  Why?  His 
answer  "To  get  their  assistance  In  carrying 
the  three  to  Jail."  The  county  car  and  the 
Pord  sUtlon  wagon  aitood  on  the  roadside  un- 
til the  State  car  arrived  with  two  patrolmen. 
Then  the  three  cars,  each  driven  by  a  pollce- 
m;in    pr(X-eeded  to  Jail. 

police  action  questioned 
Why  were  the  three  taken  to  Jail?  No- 
where in  America  is  a  citizen  charged  only 
with  the  misdemeanor  of  speeding  put  to 
lall  He  is  taken  before  a  Justice  of  the  peace 
Where  he  posU  bond  or  pays  his  fine.  He  Is 
free  to  telephone  any  friend  or  counsel.  Even 
under  Mississippi  law,  he  cannot  be  finger- 
printed or  subjected  to  any  other  delay  or 
hindrance 

But  these  youths  were  not  treated  that 
way  They  were  Jailed.  How  could  the  two 
who  were  not  driving  be  Jailed?  Only  the 
driver  of  a  car  is  guilty  of  speeding:  never  the 
passengers.  Here  Is  the  Mississippi  answer, 
given  to  me  by  Neshoba  County  Sheriff  Law- 
rence P.  Ralney;  "Schwerner  and  Goodman 
were  held  on  suspicion  of  arson  "  The  sher- 
iff explained  that  the  two  were  suspected  of 
having  set  flre  to  the  church. 

But  note  this.    Mr.  Goodman  had  been  In 
Mississippi    less    than   24    hours.      When    the 
church  was   burned,  all   three   youths,  along 
with  the  Ford  station  wagon,  had  been   in 
Oxford,  Ohio,  attending  a  nationally  publi- 
cized training  school  backed  by  the  National 
Coimcil  Of  Churches.     This  fact  was  known 
to  the  Mississippi  Highway  Patrol.     The  two 
highway  pmtrolmen  participating  In  the  ar- 
rest were  in  radio  communication  with  State 
patrol  headquarters  In  Jackson. 
POLICE  stand  indicted 
So  the  JaUlng  of  the  three  youths  was  il- 
legal, nothing  more  than  a  kidnaping.     And 
both  county  and  State  police  were  party  to  It. 
The  arrest  and  Jailing  indicts  the  police, 
but  what  followed   is  much  heavier   Indict- 
ment.    By  their  own  admission,  the  police 
and   Jailers   held   these   youths   Incommuni- 
cado vmtll   10:30  p.m.     By  what  right?     In 
no  free  society  is  a  man  charged  only  with 
a  misdemeanor,  as  was  the  driver,  denied  the 
right  to  telephone  for  advice  or  assistance. 

These  three  youths  were  terrified.  Far 
from  trusting  their  captors,  the  youths  were 
in  deadly  fear  of  the  police.  No  one  doubts  or 
disputes  that  they  pleaded  constantly,  dur- 
ing all  the  hours  they  lived  In  custody,  for 
the  right  to  call  for  assistance.  That  they 
were  denied  this  right  Indicts  Mississippi  be- 
fore the  world. 

Efforts  of  the  State  police  to  disclaim  re- 
six>nslblllty  have  been  noted.  The  spokes- 
man for  the  highway  patrol  has  Insisted  to 
the  i>re83  that  the  two  patrolmen  who  aided 
111  the  arrest  and  Jailing  "left  the  Jail  almost 
immediately  thereafter." 

The  Implication  here  Is  not  true.  The 
.Stale  headquarters  of  the  highway  patrol. 
some  of  the  highest  officials  of  Mississippi, 
knew  exacUy  what  was  happening  at  the 
Neshoba  County  Jail.  These  officials  knew 
that  the  youths  were  being  held  incommunl- 
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cado,  and  the  officials  knew  that  the  charge 
of  "suBplclon  of  arson  "  against  Mr  Schwer- 
ner and  Mr.  Goodman  was  invalid. 

The  city  police  of  Philadelphia  were  care- 
fully implicated  by  the  county  sheriff's  of- 
fice. The  city  has  six  policemen.  Two  were 
on  duty  while  the  youths  were  being  held. 
Sheriff  Ralney  told  me  that  at  least  one  of 
these  city  policemen  knew  that  the  youths 
were  being  held  and  witnessed  their  de- 
parture from  Philadelphia. 

skill  in  sftttnc  ftres 
The  sheriff's  deputy  who  arrested  the  three 
was  until  last  January,  the  fire  chief  of 
Philadelphia  The  city  hires  foiu-  full-time 
firemen  There  Is  evidence  that  at  least  two 
of  these  firemen  knew  that  the  youths  were 
In  the  county  Jail  where  they  had  been 
lodged  by  the  former  flre  chief. 

One  of  the  Negro  farmers  near  the  burned 
church  told  me  that  he  had  been  questioned 
by  a  man  he  recognized  as  a  "fireman  from 
Philadelphia  "  The  burned  church  gives 
evidence  of  having  been  set  afire  by  an  ex- 
pert. The  church  burned  rapidly  and 
furiously,  with  heat  so  Intense  that  It 
scorched  trees  far  away  from  it.  Apparently 
something  like  napalm  was  thrown  inside  It. 
The  btirned  station  wagon  gives  evidence 
of  the  same  skill  and  Intense  heat. 

So  there  Is  no  lack  of  evidence  of  official 
responsibility.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  was 
Involved,  as  was  Neshoba  County,  and  the 
State  of  Mississippi. 

The  three  youths  were  caught.  They  were 
Jailed  on  insufficient  charges.  They  were 
held  incommunicado  for  hours.  In  defiance 
of  both  law  and  humanity.  They  were  taken 
from  the  Jail  without  ever  being  given  a 
chance  to  reach  a  public  telephone. 

The  safest  place  in  any  community  of  free- 
men must  be  its  Jail.  The  morality  of  the 
State  can  never  be  higher  than  the  morality 
of  its  police  action. 

This  is  why  Philadelphia,  Miss.,  is  not  an- 
other Dallas,  or  another  New  York. 

The  crime  committed  here  U  a  State  crime, 
and  the  blood  of  three  Innocent  youths  Is  on 
the  hands  of  every  citizen  of  Mississippi. 


Ab  Address  by  the  Honorable  Sargent 
Skriver,  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  at 
the  165th  Annual  Commencement  of 
Georgetown  University,  June  8,  1964 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  July  23,  1964 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  8  of  this  year,  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity held  its  165th  commencanent  exer- 
cises. The  principal  speaker  on  that 
occasion  was  the  Honorable  Sargent 
Shriver,  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Mr.  Shriver's  address,  I  think,  carries  a 
meaningful  message  for  all  of  us  and 
therefore  I  wish  to  insert  it  in  the 
Record  : 
ADDRKss  or  Saroknt  SHaivia  at  thi  165th 

ANNUAt     COMMKNCXMKNT    OT     OSOaCETOWN 
IjNIVnWITT,  MONDAY,  JUN«  8,  IWH 

cEORcrrowM  peace  corps  voLUMTiaas 
It  Is  Mnbarrasslng  for  me  today  to  con- 
fess   that   I    rememlaer   only   one   quotation 
from  St.  Ignatlua.    Fortunately  It  is  only  one 
word:  "maigls"— "more." 

The  watchword  of  the  Jesuit  order  has  al- 
ways been:   Ad  majorem  Del  glorlam.     But 


Ignatius  was  a  man  of  action.  His  personal 
watchword  was  magis:  More.  More  work. 
more  sacrifice,  more  men  to  serve  the  greater 
glory  of  God.  ^^ 

And  that  is  my  message  now.  We  need 
more. 

We  need  more  men  and  women  schooled 
in  the  Uadltlon  <rf  Ignatius  and  Xavler.  We 
need  more  like  the  238  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
now  serving  overseas  who  came  from  Jesuit 
schools.  And  we  need  more  like  the  88  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  who  studied  at  Georgetown, 
who  are  serving  in  towns  and  villages  of  23 
countries  In  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 
I  have  seen  them  work.  I  can  testify  to  their 
spirit  and  dedication. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  these  robes  I  am  wear- 
ing here  today  are  evidence  of  their  dedica- 
tion. These  were  given  to  me  at  Chulalong- 
kom  University  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Thailand.  He  was  awarding  me  an  honorary 
degree  to  honor  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  265 
volunteers  serving  In  Thailand.  Three  of 
those  volunteers  studied  here  at  Georgetown. 
In  his  speech  commending  them,  the  Foreign 
Minister  called  the  Peace  Corps  "the  most 
powerful  Idea  in  recent  times." 

Let  me  tell  you  about  8  other  volunteers — 
8  of  the  first  300  volunteers  for  Ethiopia  who 
took  their  Peace  Corps  training  here  at 
Georgetown.  I  last  saw  them  in  the  Uttle 
provincial  town  of  Dete-a  Marcos,  near  the 
blue  NUe.  In  October  1962.  We  sent  men 
only  to  that  post  because  it  was  considered 
the  most  difficult,  most  Isolated  one  In 
Ethiopia,  I  wlU  never  forget  the  rocky  ride 
from  the  strip  of  grass  on  which  we  landed 
to  their  school — the  cobblestones  on  the 
main  street  were  put  In  with  the  smooth 
side  down  and  the  pointed,  spike  side  up.  I 
wondered  how  these  eight  men,  thrown  to- 
gether like  that,  without  any  American 
women  around,  would  get  along. 

SERVICE   BRINGS   NEW   SENSE   0»   RESPONSIBILITT 

Here  Is  what  one  of  them,  Dick  Llpez,  wrote 
recently.  "Through  some  unimaginable  fluke 
we  got  along.  We  were  not  only  friends,  but 
we  stimulated  one  another  InteUectuaUy  in 
a  way  that  perhaps  no  eight  people  in  the 
same  house  ever  have.  Last  year,  I  did  more 
reading  and  more  talking  about  what  I  had 
read  than  during  any  3  years  of  coUege.  We 
talked  politics  endlessly,  we  talked  about  his- 
tory, travel,  sports,  women,  literature."  The 
liberals,  he  said,  became  more  conservative 
and  the  conservatives  more  liberal.  "If  any- 
one in  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,"  Dick  wrote,  "dis- 
covered four  or  five  men  sitting  aroxmd  • 
Coleman  lantern  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
reading  and  talking  about  poetry,  the  scan- 
dal would  shake  the  town  from  the  flrst  is- 
land bridge  to  ctow's  diner." 

Those  eight  men  who  went  from  this  cam- 
pus in  1962  to  Debra  Mafcoe.  Ethiopia,  are 
now  coming  home.  One  of  them,  a  white 
boy  from  Alabama,  has  volunteered  to  teach 
in  an  all-Negro  slum  high  school  In  Wash- 
ington. DC.  Another  will  work  for  the  Peace 
Corps.  All  of  them  are  Interested  in  the  war 
on  poverty.    Why  is  this? 

Dick  Upez  in  his  letter  tried  to  explain 
why  they  ■were  coming  home  with  a  new 
sense  of  reeponsibllity.  "Peace  Corps  life 
tempers  one  by  its  sheer  and  Irresistible  In- 
tensity." he  says.  They  lo<*  forward  to  com- 
ing home,  but  "missing,"  he  says,  will  be 
"the  adventure,  the  thriU  that  none  of  xis 
wUl  ever  be  able  to  live  again  with  such 
Intensity,  such  freedom.  We  had  great  re- 
E]X>nslbillties — to  our  students,  to  one  an- 
other, to  ourselves — and  In  meeting  theee 
responslbUltiee  we  found  a  kind  of  freedom 
greater  than  any  we  could  have  imagined." 

Soon  Dick  Upez  will  be  home,  and  so  wUl 
3,000  of  our  first  volunteers.  You  will  see 
how  much  they  have  learned.  They  have 
learned  about  the  world — not  in  an  abstract 
way.  not  In  books,  but  In  service — In  service 
of  the  poor:  the  poor  In  education,  the  poor 
in  health,  the  poor  in  spirit.  They  have 
learned   how   to   serve.     They   have   learned 
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responsibility.  They  are  coming  home  feel- 
ing i-e8p>onslble  for  their  own  country.  They 
now  feel  responsible  for  poverty  In  America. 
My  question  today  la,  "Why  should  they? 
Why  should  you?  Why  should  I?"  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  made  me  responsible  for 
doing  something  about  poverty.  But  who  Is 
really  responsible  for  poverty — who  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  poor? 

WHO   IS  RESPONSIBLi:   FOR   POVERTY? 

la  Georgetown  University  respoixslble  for 
the  poor?  Is  It  responsible  even  for  the  poor 
of  the  Nation's  Capital — the  community  In 
which  the  university  was  born  and  has 
grown  to  International  eminence?  Its  pri- 
mary responsibility  Is  surely  to  Its  students 
and  to  the  educational  process.  Our  aca- 
demic gowns  remind  us  of  the  high  educa- 
tional purpKisee  of  the  university.  Is  it  fair 
to  ask  it  to  distract  Itself  from  these  noble 
purposes? 

Is  this  faculty  responsible  for  the  poor? 
Surely,  the  task  of  educating  young  men  and 
women  should  consume  practically  all  its 
time  and  energy.  Are  the  students  of  this 
university  responsible?  What  time  do  they 
have  to  spare  when  they  should  devote  them- 
selves fully  to  their  studies — to  the  academic 
excellence  this  Nation  needs  and  this  school 
must  require? 

Are  the  alumni  responsible?  You  are 
about  to  become  alumni.  I  am  told  that  40 
percent  of  you  will  go  straight  to  graduate 
school.  28  percent  of  you  will  enter  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  32  percent  of  you  will 
take  Jobs  In  business.  In  teaching,  or  Ln  gov- 
ernment. How  responsible  for  the  poor  can 
you  be  while  embarking  on  such  commend- 
able pursuits  and  professions?  A  lawyer's 
flrat  responsibility  Is  to  his  client,  a  doctor's 
l8  to  hla  patient.  These  are  high  profes- 
sional duties.  Then  what  about  the  busi- 
nessman? His  duty  Is  to  make  profits  for 
his  stockholders,  his  partners,  his  family. 
Even  his  duty  to  his  alma  mater,  to  a  scho<jl 
like  this,  may  strain  his  resources. 

Who  then  Is  responsible  for  the  poor? 
That  leaves  only  the  poor  themselves.  But 
they  cannot  all  be  responsible  for  their  pov- 
erty. One-third  of  today's  poor  are  chil- 
dren. Can  anyone  claim  they  came  to  be 
poor  because  they  are  lazy,  shiftless,  drunk- 
en, or  profligate?  They  were  bom  poor. 
And  moat  of  their  parents  were  born  Into 
poverty.  You  will  find  millions  of  Ameri- 
can children  who  represent  the  third  or 
fourth  generation  of  pyoverty  In  their  fam- 
ilies— A^'c  cannot  hold  these  children  re- 
^'^ponslbm. 

Many  <>t  the  poor  are  Negroes.  They  are 
bom  with  a  legacy  worse  than  mere  poverty. 
They  are  born  with  the  mark  of  slavery  and 
discnmination — with  skin  that  for  five  gen- 
erations has  shut  doors  to  them.  The  old 
signs  "Irish  Not  Wanted  "  are  gone  now.  but 
the  d<iors  of  many  schools  and  many  Jobs  and 
many  neighborh'Kid.s  are  not  yet  open  to 
someone  whose  skin  is  black.  A  Negro  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  the  color  that  God 
gave  him  Who,  then,  l.s  responsible?  Is 
anyone  respjonsible?  You  can  point  to  nie 
and  say  President  Johnson  made  you  re- 
sponsible. But  to  have  you  do  that  makes 
me  feel  like  Lady  Astor  on  the  .sinking  ship 
Titanic  As  the  iceberg  crashed  thr(jup;h  the 
ship's  wall,  she  said.  'T  asked  fur  ice.  but 
this  is  ridiculous." 

THB     PrrFALL     OF     IRRESPON.SIBn.IT  Y 

Poverty  Is  like  an  Iceberg.  Although  sub- 
merged, cold,  and  Impersonal,  it  can  crash 
into  our  lives.  When  a  woman  l.s  attacked 
on  a  city  street,  when  a  gang  holds  up  a  sub- 
way car.  when  a  bystander  Is  killed  in  a  riot. 
when  little  girls  are  bombed  in  a  church. 
we  suddenly  feel  one  cutting  edpe  of  ptjverty. 

Poverty  is  like  an  iceberg  because  If  It 
chills  us.  It  freezes  our  hearts.  It  makes  us 
cold  and  Impersonal.  It  Is  so  frlghu-nlng 
that  we  turn  our  eyes  away  from  the  human 
constituents  of  poverty,  the  jseople  who  are 
drowning   In   the  sea  of  p<jverty— the  men 


without  Jobs,  the  mothers  without  a  man, 
or  money,  the  children  on  the  streets.  These 
are  the  ones  who  feel  the  sharpest  edge  of 
poverty. 

The  worst  news  story  of  the  year  was  about 
the  murder  of  a  woman  In  New  York  who 
could  have  been  saved  by  onlookers.  But 
not  one  of  the  38  witnesses  came  to  her  aid. 
not  one  raised  a  hand,  not  one  even  uttered 
a  cry  or  called  the  police  until  It  was  ail  over. 
No  one  wiis  ready  to  go  out  into  the  night. 
No  one  felt  responsible. 

When  we  reach  this  pit.  this  bottom,  there 
can  be  no  way  but  up.  This  kind  of  Irre- 
sponsibility Is  the  great  pitfall  of  our  com- 
plex modern  civilization.  The  way  up  and 
out  is  not  easy.  But  If  any  griuluating  class 
should  know  the  answer,  if  any  university 
should  t«ich  it.  it  should  be  here.  For  out 
of  the  books  you  read,  among  the  words  you 
ponder,  are  these  ancient  ones.  "For  what 
does  It  prollt  a  man.  If  he  gain  the  whole 
world   but  suffer  the   loss  of  his  own  soul?" 

What  will  It  profit  you  or  me.  Lf  we  make 
all  the  money  in  the  world,  if  we  reach  the 
height  of  our  professions,  even  if  we  earn 
honorary  degrees,  but  we  find  ourselves  in- 
different and  our  lives  narrow?  What  will  It 
profit  this  university,  if  after  all  its  good  edu- 
cation, it  graduates  its  students  into  irre- 
^K>nslbllity? 

I  wonder  what  kind  of  education  the  Good 
Samaritan  had?  I  suspect  Uiat  those  who 
passed  by  that  miserable  man  who  had  been 
thrown  among  robbers  probably  had  college 
degrees.  Certainly  they  were  busy  with  their 
professions — too  busy  to  take  resp<-)nslbllity 
for  someone  who  was  dirty,  half  naked,  and 
half  dead? 

We  all  raise  shields  against  the  poor.  Then 
we  say  that  poverty  is  Invisible.  What  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  asking  us  to  do  Is  very 
simple,  but  very  hard.  He  is  asking  us  to 
lower  these  shields.  He  is  confident  that 
once  we  see  what  needs  to  be  done,  we  will 
do  It. 

A    PART    FOR   ALL    IK    THE    WAR    ON    POVERTY 

The  President's  Task  Force  for  the  War  on 
Poverty  is  going  to  do  Its  part.  Are  you  going 
to  do  yoiir  part?  Are  you.  who  are  graduat- 
ing ttxl.iy  going  to  graduate  into  responsi- 
bility? Are  you  who  stiiy  on  to  study  and  to 
tetu-h  in  the  years  to  come  going  to  practice 
responsibility  right  here  at  Georgetown?  Or 
are  you  g'>lng  to  turn  your  back  on  the 
hungry  and  the  poor  and  the  strangers  on 
our   streets   here   in   Washington? 

Lf  you  on  the  faculty  tell  your  students 
that  their  only  res{x>i!slblllty  Is  to  their 
academic  studies.  If  you  tell  them  to  tlilnk 
of  themselves  solely  as  students,  not  as  re- 
sponsible citizens,  then  you  are  laying  the 
pattern  for  a  lifetime  ut  irresponsibility.  If 
today  students  are  taught  to  use  their  books 
as  shields,  tomorrow  thvy  will  find  their  pro- 
fessl(.>ns  or  their  family  oblli^atlons  Just  as 
effectively  shields.  Th.it  Is  what  I  mean  by 
graduating  as  students  into  Irresfxinsibillty. 

You  might  Kiy  that  I  am  wrong  here,  that 
the  student  of  tod.iy  will  Join  the  Peace 
Corps  tomorrow.  I  h  >pe  so — I  have  some 
appllcatintus  handy.  Tliat  is  one  way  to  put 
down  your  shields  and  serve  your  fellow 
man.  full  time,  for  a  sJiort  period  of  your 
life.  And  when  you  cotne  back  home.  I  will 
try  to  recruit  you  for  the  war  on  prjverty. 

When  we  asked  230  <>f  the  first  returned 
volunteers.  4  out  of  5  said  they  were 
interpstf>d  In  the  war  'in  poverty.  Over  30 
percent  .said  they  were  ready  right  away  to 
volunteer  for  part-tlnif,  some  even  for  full- 
time,  service. 

But  do  we  need  t!i;.s  peruxl  of  service 
abroad  to  learn  how  tn  .<;crvc  at.  home?  If 
we  do,  then  we  are  In  serious  trouble.  Be- 
cause the  Peace  Corp?  barely  scratches  the 
surface  of  our  needs  .Soon  there  will  be 
10.000  Peace  Corps  vuiunteers.  But  there 
are  a  half  million  collnre  graduates  this  year 
alone.  There  are  over  2  million  college  and 
unlvc  .^sity  .students  In  our  land.    If  10.000  are 


to  learn  rosponslblllty  in  the  Peace  Corps  um 
2  million  are  to  practice  the  Irresponilbiiu!, 
of  their  specialties,  then  we  are  in  dee 
trouble.  If  we  do  not  commit  ourselves  to 
waging  the  war  ob  poverty,  if  you  in  our  luu 
versitles  and  student  bodlee  and  faculUes  Aa 
not  commit  yourselves  to  this,  then  the  Ice- 
berg of  poverty  Is  going  to  bring  real  hatoc 
to  our  cities,  to  our  backdoors,  yes,  even  to 
this  university  campus. 

You  of  OeorgeUwn  have  already  taken  a 
significant  step  in  the  right  direction;  that  U 
300  of  your  students  and  faculty  members 
have  started  on  the  road  to  responsiblUt* 
They  volunteered  to  give  some  time  each  week 
to  serve  in  24  social  action  projects  in  this 
city. 

nVIC-MI.NDED  STUDENTS  LEARN  COMPASSIOW 

From  an  office  under  the  staircase  in  Reaty 
lobby,  they  go  out  to  work  In  slum  neighbor- 
hoods  and  schools.  They  go  out  to  work  with 
the  children  of  the  slums — those  behind  in 
school  and  those  out  of  school  and  out  of 
work.  They  do  special  tutoring,  organize 
sports  programs,  assist  In  community  organl- 
zatlons,  serve  in  understaffed  hospitals  and 
settlement  houses.  They  work  Saturdays,  on 
weekday  afternoons,  and  throughout  the 
summer  vacation. 

They  are  learning  the  hard  way.  but  the 
real  way,  who  the  poor  are.  and  what  poverty 
means.  For  them  statistics  take  on  faces. 
The  60.000  faceless.  funcUonal  Ullterates  of 

Washington  have   become  people  to  them 

boys  and  girls  they  are  teaching  to  read. 
Poverty  for  them  h;is  become  something 
personal. 

Is  this  all  a  distraction  from  their  true 
work  as  students?  I  do  not  think  so.  Far 
from  subverting  the  educational  procesa,  this 
program,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  helping  to  fulfill 
It.  In  accepting  responsibility  for  poverty, 
and  for  the  great  social  problems  of  our  na- 
tional life,  Uiese  300  Georgetown  volunteer* 
are  pointing  the  way  to  a  great  new  frontier 
in  American  education — the  frontier  of  serv- 
ice. By  serving  in  this  way  these  men  and 
women  will  not  only  be  better  Americans, 
they  will  be  better  doctors,  better  lawyers, 
better  businessmen,  better  Foreign  Service 
officers. 

The  very  nature  of  a  profession  Is  service. 
But  when  do  students  learn  this  most  es- 
sential part?  Medical  students  are  too  busy 
with  intensive  studies  in  medical  school.  A 
course  In  professional,  legal  reeponslbillty  Is 
usually  sffered  in  the  law  school  curriculum, 
but  not  required.  But  what  can  be  conveyed 
there  about  a  lawyer's  or  a  doctor's  duty  to 
the  poor  compared  with  what  these  George- 
town volunteers  are  experiencing?  These 
volunteers  are  learning  the  compassion  with- 
out which  no  profession  or  person  Is  com- 
plete the  Compassion  that  keeps  us  from 
bypa.sslng  the  poor. 

Take  Jules  Clavadetcher.  a  Georgetown 
student  who  all  this  year  worked  5  hours 
a  woek  at  All  Souls  Unitarian  Church  with 
some  hostile  and  potentially  delinquent 
Necro  children.  So  marked  was  the  good 
cirect  upon  the  children  that  the  Jewish 
w  >men  s  organization  of  B'nal  B'rith 
awarded  this  Catholic  student  Its  yearly  cl- 
Uition  for  enlightened  civic  action  for  youth. 
Jules  learned  a  lot  about  the  problems  of 
race  and  poverty.  Perhaps  he  learned  some- 
thing about  the  ecumenical  movement,  too. 
The  chairman  of  your  own  philosophy  de- 
partment. Dr.  Jesse  Mann,  tells  me:  "I  would 
muf-h  rather  have  students  In  my  class 
learning  about  the  philosophy  of  man  by 
working  with  underprivileged  Negro  children 
of  this  city  than  merely  by  reading  dusty 
volumes  of  Philosophy  104  In  Rlggs  Library." 
Any  student  who  is  giving  up  a  beer  party 
or  a  dance  or  a  lazy  Saturday  afternoon  in 
favor  of  this  work  Is  not  subverting  George- 
town. This  program  of  university  service 
is  rather  the  extension  of  education — the 
bnxidenlng  of  education — the  deepening  ot 
education  which  we  must  have  IX  we  are  to 
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find   our   way   through   the   web   of   modern 
technology. 

We  must  find  our  way  through  our  tech- 
nical speclalUes  into  our  full  responslbUltiee 
as  human  beings. 

man's    mission    waits   to    b«    rtmnLLXD 
Fortunately,  the  needs  of  American  educa- 
tion and   the  needs  of  our  war  on  poverty 
meet  at  this  point.     For  what  you  have  be- 
^n  here  U  what  we  must  launch  on  a  vast 
icale    if   we   are   to  win   this  war.     And  for 
this  reason  I  call  upon  all  of  you.  studente 
and  faculty  alike,  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  the   300  who   have  already   gone   beyond 
these  walls  to  serve  in  that  "other  America" 
in  our  Nation's  capital.     I  call  upon  all  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  America  to  Join 
in  this  great  effort.     But  this  Is  a  special  call 
to  all  those  colleges  and  universities,  which, 
like  Georgetown,  stand  in  the  shadow  of  the 
cross      For     this     war     against     poverty     Is 
America's    "holy  war."     And  If  you  who  rep- 
resent Catholic  educaUon  In  America  fall  to 
respond,   you   will   deeply   wrong   yourselves, 
your  country,  and  your  faith. 

In  our  great  sacraments,  we  see  the  love  of 
God  for  man.  Because  His  Word  became 
flesh,  we  vow  to  try  to  make  the  word  be- 
come flesh.  In  our  own  inadequate  lives. 
There  Is  another  sacrament  that  can  help  us 
learn  how  to  do  this,  a  sacrament  that  can 
give  us  the  strength  to  keep  on  trying  to  do 
It.  It  Is  the  sacrament  of  service  to  man  in 
need. 

Christ  considered  this  so  Important  that 
He  made  our  final  Judgment  turn,  not  <»  the 
number  of  prayers  we  say,  or  the  number  of 
devotions  we  attend,  but  on  whether  or  not 
we  are  too  busy  to  help  Him  when.  He  comes 
to  us  In  the  garments  of  the  poor.  "I  was 
hungry,  and  you  gave  me  to  eat,  I  was 
thirsty,  and  you  gave  me  to  drink;  I  was  a 
stranger  and  you  took  me  In.  As  long  as  you 
did  it  for  one  of  these,  the  least  of  my 
bretliren.  you  did  It  for  me." 

Now  it  Is  time,  as  It  has  always  been  time. 
for  us  to  lower  our  shields,  and  to  see  the 
sacnunent  awaiting  us  beyond  the  altar  rail, 
outside  the  campus  gates.  It  Is  this  mission 
to  which  we  are  sent,  when  we  leave  the 
chapel  that  stands  at  the  heart  of  thU  cam- 
pus Ite  mlasa  est  does  not  mean  our  trivial 
translation.  "It  is  finished;  you  can  go."  And 
thus  commencement  today  does  not  mean: 
•I've  done  my  share.  I  can  go  and  look  after 
my  other  business."  It  means  instead:  "Go 
and  fulfill  your  mission." 
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The  Retuni  of  the  Know-Nothingi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OK 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'riVES 

Wednesday,  July  22.  1964 


Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cMn- 
mend  the  following  artidle  by  Joseph 
ALsop  to  the  att«ition  of  our  colleagues. 
It  appeared  in  the  July  17,  1964.  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Mercifully,  as  he  has  written,  the  Re- 
publican Convention  has  ended.  But 
even  more  merciful  to  our  Nation  are 
those  Republicans  who  use  their  heads 
and  not  their  passions  alone,  who  think 
of  the  consequences  of  their  party's 
course  and  do  not  make  decisions  on 
prejudice  alone.  Joseph  Alsop  is  wise 
enough  to  wonder  and  doubt  how  much 
of  and  what  part  of  the  electorate  Can- 
didate GoLDWATER  represents. 


He  claims  that  he  heralds  the  CMnlng 
of  a  new  conservatism,  or  a  return  to 
the  old.    Whichever  It  Is,  and  tt  varteB 

from  sentence  to  sentaice  as  he  writes  or 
speaks,  Mr.  Alsop  suggests  that  It  Is 
both  a  variant  from  and  inccHisistent 
with  the  fundamental  Republican  con- 
servatism of  the  past.  What  It  amounts 
to  is  that  the  new  health  that  is  to  re- 
sult is  really  an  old  disease,  do-and- 
know  -nothingism . 
The  article  follows: 

Establishments  Old  and  New 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
San   Francisco. — At  the  Republican   Con- 
vention, now  mercifully  ending,  the   estab- 
lishment, sometimes  called  the  eastern  estab- 
lishment, has  been  a  major  dirty  word. 

It  has  been  denounced,  defied,  ridiculed 
and  routed.  Its  membership,  to  be  sure,  has 
not  been  very  explicitly  defined.  But  every 
one  has  been  put  on  notice,  with  vigor  and 
eloquence,  that  this  convention's  prime  task 
has  been  the  disestablishment  of  the  old  Re- 
publican establishment  and  the  establish- 
ment of  something  finer,  healthier  and  bet- 
t?r  m  its  place. 

Who,  then,  among  the  living  and  the  dead, 
has  been  cast  down  from  the  Republican 
pantheon?     The  dishonor  roll  is  long. 

Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  (no  easterner  to  be 
sure,  but  a  captive) ;  James  V.  Forrestal;  Rob- 
ert A  Lovett;  John  J.  McCloy;  John  Foster 
Dulles;  Thomas  E.  Dewey  (who  looks,  alas, 
like  the  plaster  bridegroom  on  a  wedding 
cake  but  was  a  great  State  Governor  despite 
his  leftward  Inclinations);  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge;  Christian  R.  Herter;  Lucius  Clay  and, 
last  but  not  least.  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower- 
all  these  have  been  condemned  for  their 
countless  weaknesses  and  errors. 

In  their  time,  to  be  stire.  they  and  their 
friends  and  co-workers  seemed  like  great 
public  servants.  The  Republican  Party  was 
very  proud  of  them  In  the  days  of  its  blind- 
ness and  folly.  But  now  they  have  been  un- 
masked, as  no  better  than  Henry  L.  8tlm- 
son  and  that  cold,  secret  Intriguer,  Prank 
Knox.  Dead  or  alive,  they  have  been  rele- 
gated to  the  limbo  also  inhabited  by  George 
C.  Marshall. 

Here  In  this  limbo,  Theodcwe  Roosevelt  and 
Ellhu  Root;  William  Howard  Taft.  Robert  A. 
Taft  (somewhat  to  his  surprise,  to  be  sure, 
but  not  to  his  discomfort);  John  Hay;  the 
first  Hamilton  Pish  and  naturally  Abraham 
Lincoln,  are  all  to  be  found  still  plotting, 
as  wicked  ghosts  will  always  plot,  for  such 
dark  purposes  as  peace  and  freedom  and 
equality  among  men. 

Since  the  Inquiring  Dr  Gallup  shows  Sen- 
ator Barrt  GOLDWATER  With  Considerably  less 
than  one  quarter  of  the  total  national  vote, 
it  may  be  Just  a  mite  premature  to  haU  the 
new  Republican  establishment.  Yet  the 
selection  of  the  Goldwater  cabinet— If  and 
when  this  great  event  occurs — will  mark  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day.  And  it  Is  always  wise  to 
greet  the  dawn  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. 

The  secretaryship  of  sUte,  to  begin  with.  Is 
bound  to  cause  a  Goldwater  administration 
many  a  painful  headache.  The  natural  ap- 
pointee, to  whom  heavy  commitments  have 
been  made,  is  former  Senator  William  Know- 
land,  6f  California.  But  Knowland  is  un- 
happily far  to  the  left  of  the  reorganized  and 
purified   California   Republican  Party. 

The  compromise,  one  can  predict,  will  be 
the  appointment  of  Knowland.  in  brief  re- 
membrance of  the  California  RepubUcan 
primary,  plus  the  secondary  appointment  of 
WUliam  Buckley  as  Under  Secretary,  to  guar- 
antee purity  of  heart  and  thought  in  this 
dangerous  region  of  the  Government. 

The  secretaryship  of  defense  offers  no 
problems,  luckily.     It  wiU   no  doubt  go  to 


U&J  Gen.  Edwin  Walker.  At  the  Treasury, 
George  Magoffin  Humphrey  will  feel  quite  at 
home  again,  at  any  rate  untU  be  dUoorers 
he  has  leeB  authority  than  he  enjoyed  in  the 
disgraceful  Elsenhower  era. 

The  alxAltlon  of  the  Health,  EducaUon, 
and  Welfare  Department  Is  bound  to  be 
given  serious  consideration.  But  one  can 
foresee  that,  pending  a  final  decision,  this 
Department  will  be  confined  to  the  safe-and- 
Bure  hands  of  Robert  Welch— provided  he 
does  not  consider  that  heading  the  John 
Birch  Society  is  a  higher  duty. 

•me  choice  of  H.  L.  Hunt  to  head  the  In- 
terior Department  is  too  obvious  to  call  few 
comment.  The  oU  and  gas  Intereeto  have 
never  had  the  protecUon  they  deserve  since 
the  lamented  days  of  Warren  Gamaliel  Hard- 
ing. Hunt  is  the  natural  candidate  to  cor- 
rect this  ancient  injustice. 

The  list  could  be  much  further  prolCHiged. 
But  the  foregoing  Is  enough  to  Indicate  that 
the  change  promised  by  this  revolution  in 
the  Republican  Party  is  radlcaUy  different 
from  the  political  change  Hllalre  BeUoc  was 
thinking  about  when  he  wrote,  "the  ancient 
power  of  privUege,  that  goes  with  women  and 
champagne  and  l>rldge,  feU.  And  democracy 
resumed  its  reign,  that  goes  with  iN^dge  and 
women  and  champagne." 

This  time  there  Is  a  true  change,  a  real 
renovation. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  pubUca- 
tlons  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Gov«nm«it 
Printing  OfBce.  Washington  26,  DC.  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Propided.  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  aUowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  siKh  printing  shaU  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authcrtee 
the  resale  of  Government  pubUcaUons  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
enmient  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  G<»v- 
ernment  publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Sui>enntend- 
ent  of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective departn\ent  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (UJS.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 

CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Rxcoro, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  pez  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shaU  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  RepresentaUve,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Conckxssiokal  Rscokd,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US.  Code,  tlUe  44.  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


Tkc  ScboU  CaatonuD  of  die  Univeruty 
of  Arkuuai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or   AKKANBAB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNPrED  STATES 
Friday,  July  24.  1964 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Arkansas  are  proud  of  their 
university,  and  are  especially  proud  of 
the  choral  group  of  the  university  known 
as  the  Schola  Cantorum.  This  group 
has  received  many  honors  and  wide  rec- 
ognition in  Europe,,  as  well  as  in  this' 
country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  about  this  fine  group. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  cM-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iFrom  th«  NorUiweBt  Arkansa*  Tlmee  (Fay- 
ettevme.  Ark.) ,  July  ai,  1»64  ] 

MEMBiM  or  SCHOLA   Cawtohum  Back  From 
Tkip,  TimED,  Kxc?rrED 
Members    of    the    university    Schola    Can- 
torum returned  to  FayettevlUe  Sunday,  tired 
and  excited. 

They  spent  6  weeks  on  a  European  tour. 
cllmaied  by  an  appearance  at  the  famed 
Summer  Music  Festival  at  Alx-en-Provencc, 
France  July  12.  followed  6  days  later  by  a 
concert  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair,  and 
hlghUghted  by  an  audience  with  Pope  Paul 
VL 

The  Schola,  winners  of  the  1962  Uiterna- 
tlonal  polyphonic  compeUtlon  at  Arezzo, 
Italy,  was  the  only  nonprofessional  music 
proup  Invited  to  the  Alx  fesUval,  one  of  Eiu-- 
i>pe'8  most  renowned.  And,  according  to  fes- 
tival crltiCB.  Arkansas'  singing  ambassadors 
outperformed  some  of  the  professional 
p-oupe  with  renditions  of  leth  century  sa- 
cred music  and  aelectlons  by  contemporary 
American  and  French  composers. 

Said  Jacn  Abel  of  the  Marseilles  "Le  Pro- 
vencal," "The  Schola  Cantorum  Is  the  most 
beautiful  mixed  choir  that  one  could  find 
in  the  entire  world.  At  the  head  of  this 
rate  ensemble  Is  a  veritable  master.  Richard 
Brothers.  The  choir  displayed  marvelously 
all  the  expreaclve  richness  and  all  of  the 
beauty  of  these  wonderful  pieces." 

So  ouUtandlng  was  the  Scholas  perform- 
ance at  the  festival,  the  group  was  featured 
on  a  naUonal  French  telecast  that  originated 
at  Alx. 

Last  Friday.  Brothers,  professor  of  music 
at  the  Unlveralty  of  Arkansas,  and  his  88 
singers,  sang  for  visitors  to  the  fair  with  a 
special  program  that  Included  some  of  the 
selection*  they  sang  at  the  festival  and 
several  Arkansas  folk  songs. 

The  audience  with  Pope  Paul  VI  was  the 
result  of  the-  efforts  of  Rev.  Kevin  Watklns 
of  Sublaco  Abbey.  Father  Kevin,  a  former 
Schola  member  who  traveled  and  sang  with 
the  group  this  summer,  helped  arrange  the 
audience  at  which  the  Schola  and  two  other 
groups  were  received.  Pope  Paul  greeted 
Brothers.  Father  Kevin,  and  Linda  Ellis  of 
North  Little  Rock  personally  before  he  re- 
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celved  the  groups.  When  the  Pope  appeared 
at  the  special  audience,  he  was  greeted  by 
Bhoots  of  "viva  U  Papa."  Aooordlng  to 
Father  Kevin,  "After  His  HoUneBS  had  fin- 
ished his  main  address,  he  read  off  the  namea 
of  the  groups  In  the  audience  and  said  a 
few  words  to  each.  With  each  successive  an- 
nouncement, there  was  a  round  of  shouting 
and  applause. 

•At  last  the  Poi>e  said  In  English.  'And 
next  the  Schola  Cantorum  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas."  Perhaps  our  group  was 
not  the  loudest,  but  the  response  was  faintly 
reminiscent  of  a  razorback  pep  rally  before 
liomeccMnlng." 


To  Establiih  a  Land  and  Water  Com erva- 
tioB  Fund,  and  far  Other  Purpo»e$ 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

or   AKKAM SAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23,  1964 
The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
conslderatlcm  the  WU  (H.R.  3846)  to  estab- 
lish a  land  and  water  conservation  fund  to 
assist  the  States  and  Federal  agencies  in 
meeting  present  and  future  outdoor  recrea- 
tion demands  and  needs  of  the  American 
people,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  participating  In 
the  debate  for  the  reason  that  title  n  of 
this  bill  was  develcHDed  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  in  consultation  with 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  which  developed  the  other  p&ris 
of  the  bill. 

We  were  asked  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Aspiwall]  as  chairman  of 
his  committee,  to  go  into  the  question  of 
the  request  that  his  committee  had  re- 
ceived from  the  auiministration  that  some 
of  the  funds  that  would  create  the  con- 
servation fund  should  come  from  the 
gjisoime  tax  and  the  special  fuels  tax 
when  these  fuels  are  used  by  motorboats. 


The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  last 
year  in  executive  session  gave  considera- 
tion to  the  matter  of  the  transfer  frcMn 
the  highway  trust  fund  of  these  limited 
amounts  of  money  to  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Cwnmlttee  unanimously  approved 
the  provisions  which  are  now  In  title  n 
of  this  bill.  We  transmitted  that  deci- 
sion in  the  form  of  language  both  for  the 
bill  and  for  the  r^x>rt  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Fallon]  suggests  that  this  money  should 
not  be  transferred  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  to  this  new  fund.    I  want  to  re- 


mind the  membership  of  the  House  of  the 
fact  that  the  highway  trust  fund  was 
worked  out— established— by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  submitted  its 
decision  for  the  creation  of  such  a  trust 
fund  to  the  Public  Works  Committee  and 
the  financing  of  the  piildlc  works  pro- 
gram involving  roculs  was  title  n,  as  I  re- 
member, of  that  bill  in  1956. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ways  suid  Means 
Cc«nmittee  has  responslWlity  therefore 
over  the  highway  trust  fund  so  far  as  the 
committees  of  the  House  are  concerned. 
After  having  gone  into  this  matter  we 
concluded  unanimously  that  it  was  far 
more  a«>ropriate  few  a  tax  on  gasoline 
and  pr(H>ane  and  other  special  fuels  used 
in  boats  to  go  into  a  land  and  water  con- 
servatlMi  fund  than  it  was  for  It  to  go 
Into  a  highway  trust  fund.    You  might 
ask  why  It  ever  got  into  the  latter  fund 
in  the  first  place.     There  was  a  2-cent 
Federal  gasoilne  tax  before  we  ever  set 
up  the  highway  trust  fund.    That  2-cent 
gasoline  tax  applied  to  gasoline  for  all 
kinds  of  uses.     We  added  2  cents  to  it, 
making  the  tax  4  cents,  when  we  estab- 
lished the  highway  tnist  fund.    But  in 
each  instance  we  said  with  respect  to  the 
last  2  c«its  that  if  it  were  used  oth«- 
than  in  the  propulsion  of  a  registered 
highway  vehicle  only  the  irUtial  2  cents 
would  be  retained  and  the  other  2  cents 
would  be  refunded  upcm  request. 

We  are  not  changing  the  law  in  that 
respect  at  all.  All  we  are  dcdng  here  Is 
saying  that  the  provisions  of  the  present 
law  will  remain  in  effect,  except  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  allocate 
the  proceeds  fnxn  this  tax  to  the  land 
and  w^ater  conservation  fund  rather  than 
the  highway  trust  fund. 

On  this  point  of  the  highway  trust 
fund  not  having  enough  money,  if  the 
commitments  in  present  law  relating  to 
authorizatioris  are  not  to  be  exceeded, 
that  is,  if  there  are  not  to  be  more  than 
41,000  miles  of  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem to  be  built  on  which  this  fund  is 
predicated,  and  if  the  A-B-C  programs 
are  to  be  kept  within  the  presently  agreed 
limits  by  the  Public  Works  Committee 
in  the  future — limits  which  we  were  told 
they  would  be  kept  within  when  the  fund 
was  created — there  will  be  sufBcient 
money  within  the  fund  to  carry  out  all 
of  its  obligations  on  the  basis  of  ovu-  best 
estimates.  And  there  will  be  money  left 
over  out  of  which  this  transfer  can  be 
made. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  not 
in  any  way  be  Jeopardizing  the  highway 
construction  program  If  we  permit  this 
amount  to  be  transferred. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

(Mr.  MILLS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  proceed  for  1  additiorml 
minute.) 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  &OLLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  asked  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  to  yield  for  the  pun^ose 
of  concurring  fully  in  what  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Wsys  and  Means 
has  said  with  respect  to  the  action  by 
the  Ways  and  Mecuis  Committee  con- 
cerning the  dedication  of  the  gasoline 
tax  on  motorboats  to  the  conservation 
fund,  as  contained  in  this  bill.  It  was 
a  unanimous  action  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  concur 
in  what  the  chairman  has  said  with  re- 
spect to  the  general  philosophy  of  the 
committee  when  we  originally  created 
the  highway  trust  fund.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  transfer  here  is  going  to 
Jeopardize  the  general  highway  program. 
I  believe  we  can  act  here  in  complete 
reliance  that  this  particular  tax  prob- 
ably belongs  more  in  a  conservation  trust 
fund  and  we  dedicate  it  for  that  purpose 
and  it  can  be  done  without  Jeopardizing 
our  highway  building  program. 

Mr.  MTTJfi.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
cur in  what  has  been  said  by  both  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills! 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Byri«s].  However.  I  would  call  atten- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
to  another  matter  in  which  I  have  been 
particularly  Jealous  myself,  and  that  is 
the  highway  trust  fund.  I  know  that 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
BoGGsl  has  taken  a  similar  position  on 
other  occasions  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  feel  that  we  are  keeping  full  faith  with 
this  concept  of  the  tnist  fund. 

Mr.  MTT.T.S.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  defeated. 


EflTPtiaii  Imperialism  in  Africa 


EXTEDMSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PKKNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  ITNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  24. 1964 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  latest 
Issue  of  Prevent  World  War  m.  No.  64, 
summer  1964,  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  World  War  HI,  Inc., 
24  West  57th  Street,  New  York.  NY., 
contains  a  significant  study  dealing  with 
Egyptian  imperialism  in  Africa.  Pew 
people  are  conversant  with  this  sub- 
ject; yet,  it  Is  a  matter  which  directly 
affects  American  interests.  The  fact  Is. 
as  this  article  demonstrates,  that  Egypt 
is  working  with  might  and  main  to  in- 
sinuate its  influence  into  the  newly  cre- 
ated states  of  Africa,  for  two  basic  rea- 
sons: First,  to  exploit  these  countries; 
and  second,  to  undermine  the  position  of 
the  West,  particularly  of  the  United 
States,  in  Africa.  Certainly  these  objec- 
tives are  not  a  challenge  only  to  Afri- 


cans, who  are  proud  of  their  newly  won 
independence,  but  also  to  the  United 
States,  which  is  working  to  create  ami- 
cable relationships  with  the  peoples  of 
Africa. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Egtptian   Impekialism   in   AreicA 

To  those  who  seek  to  fathom  the  ambitions 
oi  Egypt's  present  ruler,  we  strongly  recom- 
mend that  they  always  keep  on  hand  Presi- 
dent Nasser's  little  book  entitled  "Egypt's 
Liberation."  No  matter  how  one  may  8i>ec- 
ulate  on  the  dlreotlon  of  Egyptian  policy,  this 
book  Is  a  "must"  for  It  delineates  the  basic 
strategy  and  goals  of  Egyptian  policy. 

It  Is  well  to  bear  this  In  mind  when  eval- 
uating Egypt's  aspirations  In  Africa.  Africa 
today  Is  in  a  state  of  ferment  as  the  masses 
of  that  great  continent  endeavor  to  lay  solid 
foundations  for  their  newly  won  Independ- 
ence. There  Is  always  the  danger — and  many 
Africans  are  becoming  aware  of  It — that,  hav- 
ing rid  themselves  of  old  style  coIonlaUsm 
they  may  fall  Into  the  net  of  a  new  type  of 
colonialism  sponsored  by  the  minions  of  Mos- 
cow or  Pelplng. 

LIBERATORS 

But  these  are  not  the  only  sinister  forces 
who  would  like  to  lord  over  the  African  peo- 
ples In  the  guise  of  "liberators."  In  Nasser's 
"Egypt's  Liberation"  he  writes;  "The  peoples 
of  Africa  will  continue  to  look  to  us  who 
guard  tt^elr  northern  gat«  and  who  consti- 
tute their  link  with  the  outside  world.  We 
will  never.  In  any  circumstance,  be  able  to 
relinquish  our  responsibility  to  support  with 
all  our  might  the  spread  of  enlightenment 
and  civilization  to  the  remotest  depth  of  the 
Jungles."  Rudyard  Kipling  Is  said  to  have 
invented  the  phrase  "the  white  man's  bur- 
den." President  Nasser  Is  prepared  to  take 
over  this  now  discredited  notion  and  prettify 
It  with  Arab  trimmings. 

It  would  be  well  for  African  leaders  to 
ponder  Mr.  Nasser's  words,  for  they  not  only 
reveal  a  political  program  of  tutelage  but  a 
frame  of  mind  which  relegates  the  African 
peoples  into  a  permanent  state  of  Inferiority. 
Indeed,  one  can  detect  In  Nasser's  statement 
a  faint  echo  of  the  Arab  slave  traders  who. 
for  x^nturlea.  coined  huge  profits  In  the 
traffic  of  human  flesh  from  Africa.  As  late 
as  the  1950's,  Arabian  slave  traders  were  still 
scouring  the  African  continent  for  men,  wom- 
en and  children  to  be  sold  In  the  slave 
markets  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Yemen  for 
prices  ranging  from  |100  to  »650.  Tliese  bar- 
barous practices  have  been  detailed  by  eye- 
witness accounts,  articles  by  reliable  Journal- 
ists and  reports  from  foreign  embassies  In 
the  Middle  East.  The  United  Nations  Itself 
acknowledged  this  shocking  state  of  affairs. 

On  April  10.  1956,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
reported  that  many  thousands  of  "mMi, 
women  and  children,  mostly  Negroes,  are 
being  Imported  (into  Saudi  Arabia)  and 
placed  into  slavery  there."  The  Anti-Slavery 
Society  of  the  United  Kingdom  estimated 
that  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  Africans 
were  living  in  active  slavery  in  Arab  lands. 
In  February  1965.  the  U.N.  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Council  placed  the  possible  slave  pop- 
ulation throughout  the  Middle  East  at  half 
a  million  and  flourishing  widely.  Yet,  when 
efforts  were  made  through  the  United  Na- 
tions to  throttle  this  lucrative  "business," 
Egypt  as  well  as  the  Soviet  Union  blocked 
effective  action. 

Now.  however.  President  Nasser  poses  as 
the  great  "liberator"  of  tbs  African  mnssns 
from  the  white  man's  yoke,  brasenly  Ignoring 
Egypt's  own  collusion  with  tbe  slave  tnulsrs. 
Nasser  now  likes  to  I>oast  how  Cairo  is  free- 


ing the  Africans  "from  slavery  and  racial  dis- 
crimination" (Nasser's  speech  to  the  NaUonal 
Assembly.  March  26. 1964) . 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that,  when  Zanzibar  was  first  given  its  inde 
pendence  by  Great  Britain  in  December  19m 
Cairo's  "Voice  of  Africa."  broadcastlnif  i^ 
Swahlli,  hailed  tbe  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  m 
the  leader  of  that  Island's  Independence  Ad 
parently.  the  Africans  In  Zanzibar  did  not 
accept  Cairo's  characterization  of  their  Arab 
ruler,  for  he  was  overthrown  the  foUowlna 
month  and  forced  to  flee  the  country.  The 
African  masses  who  make  up  the  majority  of 
Zanzibar's  populaUon.  refused  to  accept 
Cairo's  claim  that  under  the  Sultan's  rule 
they  were  freemen.  Perhaps,  they  recalled 
that  as  recenUy  as  two  generations  ago  manv 
of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  were  owned 
as  slaves  by  the  Arab  feudal  oligarchy  who 
themselves  were  deecendents  of  Arab  slave 
traders.  The  Africans  of  Zanzibar  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  ready 
to  accept  the  rule  of  the  Arab  oligarchy  after 
the  British  pulled  out.  Certainly,  this  was 
a  basic  factor  In  the  January  revolt  which 
once  and  for  all  stripped  the  Arab  minority 
of  its  power. 

EGTPT'8     MASm     PLAN 

While  the  Arab  frame  of  mind  is  a  key 
to  the  understanding  of  Cairo's  attitude  to- 
ward the  Africans.  It  Is  necessary  to  briefly 
recapitulate  Nasser's  basic  obJecUves  In  Af- 
rica, six  years  ago.  Prevent  World  War  m 
analyzed  the  plans  of  the  Egyptians  under 
the  title  "Africa:  Egypt's  Dream  of  Empire." 
As  set  forth  In  the  EgypUan  publication 
Economic  and  Political  Review,  the  plans 
envisaged  the  eventual  "In-gatherlng"  of  the 
African  peoples  and  their  resources  under 
the  paternal  care  of  Cairo. 

The  plans  contemplated  the  reshaping  of 
African  political  Institutions  to  conform  to 
Egypt's  requirements.  They  also  called  for 
the  exploitation  of  Africa's  resoures,  men 
and  material  alike,  to  strengthen  Egypt's 
own  economic  base.  It  was  also  envisaged 
that  a  network  of  "cultural"  InstituUons 
under  the  direction  of  Cairo's  agents,  would 
bring  the  "enlightenment  and  civilization" 
which  President  Nasser  promised  In  his  book. 

Hypocritically,  the  plans  declared  tbat  the 
slogan  "Africa  for  the  Africans"  must  become 
the  battlecry  for  the  whole  continent.  By 
emphasizing;  this  point,  Egypt,  in  the  words 
of  the  article,  would  "win  a  high  position  In 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Africa.  This 
will  make  all  these  countries  direct  their 
gaze  toward  Egypt  and  gather  around  her." 

To  win  over  the  confidence  of  the  Africans, 
the  Egyptians  cunningly  tried  to  Incite  them 
against  the  Western  democracies,  besides 
sending  thousands  of  agents  throughout  Af- 
rica. To  stir  up  hats,  the  Egyptians  estab- 
lished a  powerful  broadcasting  network 
which  blanketed  wide  areas  of  Africa  with 
dally  harangues  against  the  "white  imperial- 
ists." The  so-called  "Voice  of  Africa"  was 
established,  which  broadcasts  dally  in 
SwahlU,  the  most  popular  of  African  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  In  other  African  languages 
and  dialects.  The  theme  of  these  broadcasts 
was  summed  up  in  a  cry  that  Africans  must 
drive  "the  dogs  of  the  oppressor  countries  of 
the  West"  from  their  lands.  Although  Ini- 
tially the  attacks  were  chiefly  directed  against 
France  and  Great  Britain,  the  United  States 
soon  became  the  major  target.  America  ^as 
portrayed  as  a  lecherous  parasite  exploiting 
the  Arab  peoples  without  mercy. 

SLANDKRINO     THE     UNITED     STATES     Or     AMERICA 

These  Incitements  against  the  United 
States  m  particular  and  the  West  In  general 
continue.  Last  summer.  Cairo  was  the  scene 
of  rejoicing  over  th»  vicious  attack  made  by 
Red  China's  isadsr  Mao  Tss-tung  against  the 
United  States  wiien  he  urged  the  colored  peo- 
ples of  the  world  to  unite  against  America. 
When  mutinous  African  troops  rtot«tt  In  east 
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.^.^.  in  January  of  this  ysar.  Radio  Cairo 
.^l^lSely  tried  to   pin  the   responslbUlty 
T^SS^rn   SperlalU^"  even   though   the 
Mrl<^  ^*^e"  ESmselve.  asked  tje  l^e^  of 
r^r^estem  impertalisU"  to  restore  order 
'"'on  vTbroary  A    H^o  Cairo  charged  that 
♦  h*  mtereets  of  the  African  people  were  be- 
S;   g^orS^for  the  sake  of  keeping  a  whit* 
T^nority  in  power,  so  the  great  powers  can 
S^  their  mionopoues  on  the  African  eoono- 
I^^  Dlunder  theU-  wealth,  and  consequently 
Sml'iSu    ^e    entire    continent    politically. 
wSn^e  Oovernment  of  the  African  Repub- 
Uc  of  Gabon  had  to  put  down  a  revolt.  Radio 
Cairo  tried  to  make  It  appear  as  though  the 
oTbon  Government  was  a  mere  puppet  at  the 
S^rcy  of  an  Imperialist  power  struggle  among 
France    Britain,  and  America. 

The    continuing    IncltemenU    against   the 
United   states   were   highlighted   at    the   so- 
called  Afro-Asian  solidarity  conference  which 
^  place  in  late  March  of  this  year.     As  we 
have  noted  in  the  past,  the  secretary  of  this 
organization.  Yusuf  as-8abal.  Is  an  Egyptian 
who  cannot  act  without  the   expressed   ap- 
proval of  his  master.  President  Nasser.    In  h^ 
official    report    to    the    conference,   which    is 
dominated  by  Communist  elements  and  Na«- 
Ses    Sabal  made  sure  that  the  objectives 
of  Egyptian  policy  In  Africa  and  In  the  Middle 
East  would  receive  due  notice.    At  the  same 
time  he  viciously  attacked  the  United  States, 
accusing  Americans  of  committing  agression 
at  the  Panama  Canal  and  of  being  the  arch 
exponent  of   racial   discrimination.     At   the 
conference  ended.   Sabal   read   a  number^ 
resolutions   which,    as    broadcast    from    Red 
China   condemned  Imperialism  and  old  and 
new    colonialism.    U.S.    imperialism    ^    Par- 
ticular      Thus,    the    faithful    agent    of    the 
EgypUan   Foreign   Office,   Mr.   Sabal,   tries   at 
tvex-y  conference  of  this  organization  to  pit 
the  African  peoples  against  the  United  States, 
to  discredit  our  leadership,  and  to  cast  asper- 
sions on  our  efforts  to  help  the  African  peo- 
ples their  own  personality  and  Independence. 
This  U  not  to  say  that  the  leaders  of  Africa 
are  ready  to  accept  Cairo's  overlordshlp.    The 
stern  rebuff  administered  to  the  Arab  oligar- 
chy in  Zanzibar  shows  that  Mr.  Nasser  will 
have  a  hard  time  pulling  the  wool  over  the 
eyes  of  awakened  Africa.     Perhaps  In  Cairo, 
thanks  to  a  huge  publicity  apparatus,  Nasser 
may  be  viewed  as  a  demigod,  but  In  the  vast 
spaces  of  Africa  he  In  shrinking  in  Impor- 
tance     Thxis.   last  May,   when   the  African 
leaders  met  In  Addla  Ababa  and  estabHshed 
the   Organization   of    African   Unity    (<->AU). 
Nasser  found  himself  In  the  company  of  29 
leaders  the  majority  of  whom  were  represent- 
ing black  Africa.    It  was  not  a  very  pleasant 
experience  for  a  man  who  U  used  to  the  pub- 
lic limelight.    The  conference  Itself  was  mod- 
erate in  tone,  and  President  Nasser  discovered 
that  he  was  not  the  cock  of  the  walk.    Indeed, 
he  played  a  very  modest  role.  and.  as  one  re- 
porter put  tt.  Nasser  portrayed  "the  unusual, 
for  him.  role  of  follower,  not  a  leader"  (New 
York  Times,  May  27,  1963 ) .    There  Is  evidence 
that  Nasser  Is  still  trying  to  turn  the  OAU 
Into  an  Instrument  of  his  own  empire  buUd- 
ing  plans.     But  there  Is  other  evidence  Indi- 
cating that  the  Africans  are  not  prepared  to 
buy  his  package.    If  the  Africans  are  skepti- 
cal toward  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese,  they 
are  equaUy  wary  of  President  Nasser  and  his 
pretensions.     There  Is  good  reason  for  this 
skepticism,  for  the  Africans  have  already  had 
a  taste  of  Nasserlsm. 

SUBVERSION  IN  AFRICA 

For  the  last  few  years,  African  states  have 
been  plagued  by  the  subversive  activities  of 
EgypUan  agents.  In  the  autumn  of  1961.  the 
Egyptian  mUltary  attach*  In  Monrovia  was 
expelled  from  Uberta  after  having  been 
charged  with  inciting  disorders  In  that 
country.  The  next  year,  the  Uberlan  Gov- 
ernment again  warned  representatives  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  not  to  Interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Uberia.  In  January  1962, 
the  President  of  Upper  Volta,  Mr.  Maurice 
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Yameogo,  expelled  a  United  Arab  RepubUc 
mls8lo£  from  his  country.  SubsequenUy.  he 
^unced  Egypt's  meddlesome  acUvlttes  and 
SS^^'^  "useless  attempt  to  subvert 
oS  p^le  and  to  set  up  himself  as  the  leader 

^^^^e^^i^tly.  EgypUan  subversive  a^ 
tlvltles  have  been  directed  against  Senegal 
ITSall.  indeed.  African  leaders  c^^ 
that  since  the  establishment  of  the  OAU 
Sm>t  has  been  trying  to  undermine  their 
!f^rn^enU.  Such  African  state,  as  Niger 
STomey.  Upper  Volta,  and  Ivory  Coast  are 
SSJ^t''  taSets  of  Egyptian  -ubvc^lon^ 
Assassination  plots,  riots.  «vo  ts  are  the 
^^y    brew    of    Egyptian    agent*    In    these 

"*mi?mlthe  past  few  months,  the  long  arm 
of  Cairo  has  turned  up  In  the  largest  of  ^e 
Mrican  states.  Nigeria.  Needless  to  say  toe 
mfferences  among  the  various  po^lU<^ 
parties  should  be  regarded  by  all  as  ^  In- 
?Sal  matter  that  can  only  be  ^s^ttled  by 
t^e  Nigerian  people,  but  Egyptian  policy 
simply  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  mind- 
ing one's  own  business."  The  P«oPles  of  the 
^b  Middle  East  are  well  acquainted  wltii 
N-wser's  ceaseless  efforia  to  Influence  their 
demons,  whether  It  be  on  elecUon  day  or 

any  other  time.  

-nie  Nigerians  are  now  beginning  to  ex- 
perience   the    brazen    Intervention    of    the 
v^nmtlans    in    their    ovm    domestic    affairs. 
?K   S2  l^er  of  one  of  the  outstanding 
political  parttes,  the  National  Convention  of 
Nigerian     Citizens      (NCNC)       Dr^     ^J^^^l 
chirged  that  Egypt  was  pouring  funds  into 
the  flection  campaign.    It  was  a^so  averted 
that  this  was  being  done  to  subject  the  Ni- 
gerian Republic  "to  President  Nsssct^b   In- 
fluence"-London  Financial  Tlmes^February 
4     1964.     The  charges   made   by  Dr.   Okpara 
and  his  party  disturbed  the  "<^PlX*«'=  .^f ; 
slons  from  Arab  countries  In  Nigeria.      They 
warned  that  these  accusations  '  conspire  to 
weaken    the    ties    of    Afro-Arab    solidarity. 
Obviously,  this  warning  must  have  been  con- 
cocted by  the  Egyptians.    It  1»  typUaJ  that, 
when  the  Egyptians  are  caught  redhand^ 
thev  wall  that  the  prospecUve  victim  of  their 
plotting  is  not  fully  appreciative  of  Cairo's 
beneficent  and  disinterested  aid 


tlon.  The  impact  of  slavery  is  "till  »trongly 
felt  in  the  southern  Sudan.  The  31:4  mlUlon 
Deoole  in  the  South  (out  o<  11  mUllon  In  the 
Sudan  altogether)  are  of  African  stock  and 
are  cultur«Uy  and  linquistlcally  dlAfreot 
from  the  Axablzed  Sudanese  to  the  N^-th. 
since  the  days  of  slavery  the  Africans  have 
^eented  the  presence  of  Arab.  In  the  South 
IST have  been  IrtLed  by  what  they  felt  was 
an  Arab  sense  of  superiority."  v.  »  .» 

Unfortunately,  reports  concerning  what  is 
Happening  In  the  southern  Sudan  are  meager 
and    infrequent.      However.    It    seems    clear 
that  the  Sudanese  Government  Is  now  pur- 
suing a  policy  which  smacks  of  genocide,  but 
ulhould  not   be  thought  that   the  Sudan 
acts  alone.     On  the  contrary.  It  Is  brutally 
stamping   out  resistance  with   the   full   ap- 
prov^lnd  support  of  President  Nasser^  As 
Leo  Helman  put  it:    "Since  EgypUan  mili- 
tary intervention  along  the  Nile  would  mean 
control  of  Africa's  most  Important  river,  the 
Nile    and  ultimate  union  with  Sudan  under 
Nasser's  overall  rule,  Egypt  U  quite  willing 
to  risk  the  enmity  of  African  nations  whlch^ 
tacitly  or  openly,  support  the  south  Sudan 

'^^Tnie^Mnse  of  "mission  to  civilize"  Africa, 
expressed  In  Nasser's  book,  remains  the  core 
of    Egyptian    policy.      Cairo    propagandists 
selzTevery    opportunity    to    emphasize    the 
"unique"  leadership  of  Nasser  and  to  clothe 
It  with  the  special  "mission"  of  leading  the 
Africans  to  greater   glory.     There   »*e^  to 
be  no  bounds  to  Egypt's  boasting  concerning 
her  role  In  Africa.    For  example,  Nasser,  ad- 
dressing a  conference  of  African  labor  mln- 
Tsters  l^t  December,  declared  that  Egypt  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  "victory     of  the 
AJrlcans  against  the  "Imperialists."     Nasser 
i^ent  furt^by_sutlng.toat  Egypt  w^^^^^^^ 


OPPRESSION  IN  THE  SUDAN 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  Presi- 
dent Nasser  speaks  Incessantly  of  his  love  far 
£e   African   S^es.   for   their  dignity   and 
independence,    and    denounces    the    alleged 
racK^    of    the    "white   imperialists  "^    he    Is 
today  giving  full  support  to  the  ruthles  sup- 
^^on   of   black   Africans  by   the   PreSent 
Sudanese  Government  which  is  underArab 
control.     The   southern   Sudan  Is   P«doml- 
nanUy  Negroid  and  the  people  there  are  tty- 
IM  to  preserve  their  own  cultural  InsUtu- 
tlons     The  Sudanese  Oovernment,  however, 
refuses  to  recognize  their  dignity  a^f  Jn- 
deed   is  trying  to  Impose  the  Arab  culture  as 
weU   as  the  Moslem  faith  on  these  peoples. 
Therefore,    the    Sudanese    Government    has 
embarked  on  a  long-range  campaign  to  cni^ 
these  people.     As  a  result,  "^«TJ^"  "^ 
a   vast  influx   of   African  refugees   Into   the 
neighboring    states   of    Uganda.   Kenya,    the 
Congo,     and     Ethiopia.     As     one   J^P^' 
wro^  (Leo  Helman,  WPS,  January  f.  19M)_ 
"Pillars  of  smoke  rising  from  rebel  villages 
bombed   and   burned  by  Sudanese  Govern- 
ment  planes,    reportedly   are   clearly   vtalble 
from  hilltops  on  the  Ethiopian  side  of  the 

l>order."  ^  ..      ,_^_ 

Reporters  irom  the  area  stressed  the  grow- 
ing resentment  of  the  Africans,  both  In  the 
southern  Sudan  and  In  neighboring  African 
countries.  A  report  by  Sheridan  Griswold 
for  the  ChrlsUan  Science  Monitor.  January 
29  1964.  reveals  the  depth  of  African  anl- 
mMlty  toward  the  Arabs:  "The  difficulties 
in  the  southern  Sudan  go  back  nearly  a 
hundred  yeais  to  the  opening  up  of  Bqua^ 
toria  Balir  al-Ghazal  and  upper  Nile  prov- 
inces" to  Arab  salvers  and  European  explora- 


ready  to  shoulder  the  nxajor  responslbUlty  for 
-Africa's  future."  At  the  very  moment  he 
spoke,  the  Sudanese  Oovernment  with  his 
blessings  and  support,  was  brutally  attack- 
ing the  Africans  In  the  southern  part  of 
Sudan  because  they  refuse  to  bow  to  Arab 
domination  Yet.  Nasser  had  the  temer  ty 
to  teU  these  African  labor  leaders  that  racial 
dlscrlmlnaUon  In  certain  parts  ofAf^^  con- 
tinues to  exist  because  Western  ln^P«flall«n 
"attempts  to  dominate  and  exploit  African 
labor  and  national  wealth." 

During  the  same  month  of  Dec«^^'^"^* 
government-controlled  newspaper  ^  Akhbar 
lTX>te  the  foUowlng  after  Nas«^had  held 
private  talks  with  R«l  China's  Prime  Min- 
uter Chou  En-lal:  "The  United  Arab  Republic 
is  the  vanguard  of  the  Arab  struggle  and  the 
SX  of  Uberatlon  In  the  wide  an«  which 

extends  from  the  Atlantic  0<^«»f^^°,"^\7^S 
to  the  Indian  Ocean  In  the  south.  In  Africa 
the  united  Arab  Republic  Is  a  liberated  power 
which  sponsors  new  movements  in  the 
Twakenlng  conunent.  The  ImperaUst  states 
^  the  most  interested  because  they  know 
that  China  and  the  United  Arab  ReP^bUc 
nave  long  been  In  the  rank  struggling 
aJZlnst  toperlallsm.  ready  to  ambush  every 
domination  and  foreign  InflltraUon.  •  •  • 
??,e  new  image  Is  growing  brighter  ;n  Africa 
and  AsU.  Abd  An-Naslr  and  Chou  En-lal  and 
the  liberated  leaders  like  them  are  the  van- 
guards  of   the   new   linage    in   this    world. 

Egyptian  propaganda  is  also  careful  to  link 
NasS?  with  oSlTleaders  who  have  made 
contributions  to  the  development  of  modern 
Africa  Thus.  Radio  Cairo  declared:  Mod- 
em African  history  owes  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciation to  these  two  8"**  ^^;  ^^P^.^!; 
Halle  Selassie  and  President  Abd  An-Naslr. 

BOONOmC    PEKXTRATION 

When  the  Egyptians  speak  of  aiding  the 
Africans,  they  reaUy  think  in  terms  of  ex- 
tending their  economic  Influence  and  to 
make  the  African  states  dependent  upoa 
Egypt  economlcaUy.  The  Egyptians  are  try - 
^  to  accomplish  this  through  a  variety  of 
ways.  For  example,  last  summer  Cairo  de- 
ouu^  that  it  would  make  the  largwst  con- 
trtbution  to  the  capitalization  of  the  pro- 
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Jected  African  Development  Bank.  Of  a 
total  capltallaaUoo  of  taso  million.  Egypt 
■tated  that  It  would  buy  $30  million  In 
shares.  Obvloualy,  although  32  Independent 
African  states  have  Indicated  their  willing- 
ness to  participate  In  this  Bank,  it  Is  the 
hope  of  the  Egyptians  that  by  virtue  of  their 
standing  as  the  largest  single  shareholder, 
they  will  be  able  to  exercise  a  decisive  In- 
fluence on  the  use  of  the  Banks  resoxirces. 

More  recently.  Egypt  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  Kuwait  to 
establish  a  Jointly  owned  bank  capitalized 
at  $23  million.  Although  the  Kuwait  Oov- 
emment  will  own  half  of  the  shares,  It  Is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Bank's  head- 
quarters will  be  In  Cairo  and  that  Its  object, 
according  to  one  authority.  U  "to  finance 
foreign  trade  between  Arab  and  African 
countries  and  to  participate  In  the  African 
Development  Bank."  In  short,  the  Egyptians 
hope  to  employ  the  resources  of  oll-rlch 
Kuwait  to  strengthen  still  further  their  in- 
fluence In  the  African  Development  Bank. 

Besides  the  use  of  financial  Instruments 
to  gain  control  of  African  markets,  Egypt's 
'Arab  Company  for  Foreign  Trade"  has  been 
most  active  In  various  parts  of  Africa  trying 
to  sell  Its  wares  at  cutrate  prices.  These 
efforts  are  almost  comical  for  the  fact  of  the 
matter  U  that  Egypt  fundamentally  has  nei- 
ther the  resources  nor  the  know-how  to  make 
any  appreciable  dent  In  the  African  markets 
After  all,  were  It  not  for  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  that  Egypt  Itself  receives 
from  abroad,  particularly  from  the  Russians 
and  the  United  States,  the  economy  of  that 
country  would  go  Into  a  tallspln.  Further- 
more, the  commodities  which  Egypt  has 
available  for  sale  offer  little  attraction  for 
the  Africans. 

Most   of   the   African    states   are    primary 
producers.        They     require     manufactured 
goods,  machinery  and  other  capital  equip- 
ment.    They  certainly  cannot  be  Impressed 
by  what  Nasser  has  to  offer  which,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  consists  of  raw  cotton   rice 
onions,   potatoes,    etc.     Yet,    the   DAR   con- 
tinues to  Increase  the  number  of  so-called 
commercial  attaches  who  staff  their  various 
embassies    throughout    Africa.      These    "at- 
taches" are  probably  more  busy  In  the  field 
of  political  subversion  than  they  are  In  help- 
ing the  host  countries  economically.     More- 
over It  does   not  appear   that   the   Africans 
themselves  are  In  any  great  rush  to  do  busi- 
ness with   the  Egyptians.     Here  Is   the  way 
the  London   Financial   Times   put   It:    "The 
Egyptians    do    suffer    a    drawback    In    being 
Arabs  while  much  of  the  black  African  sus- 
picion of  former  slave  tradera  still  remains 
•    •   •.     The  Egyptians  themselves  are  often 
curiously   Insensitive   to  this  and   patronize 
their  feUow  Africans  In  the  emerging  states 
as  much  as  they  have  the  Sudanese  In  the 
past." 

GROWIIfG  STTSPICIOM 

Indeed,  the  Africans  are  suspicious     This 
suspicion  came  to  the  surface  more  recently 
over  the  question  of  setting  up  an  "African 
High    Conrunand-    under    the   jiegls    of    the 
OrganizaUon  of  African  Unity  ( OAU )     Egyp- 
tians have  been  very  "hot"  on  this  Issue     Al- 
leging   that    the    Africans   do   not   have   the 
know-how   to  buUd   their  own   armies  and 
forever  waving  the  danger  fiag  of  "imperial- 
ism.    Nasser  has  generously  offered  hU  own 
forces  to  "protect"  the  Africans.    But  a  num- 
ber of  African  states  are  cold  to  this  altru- 
ism.    They  do  not  like  the  Idea  that  Egypt 
v,hlle  pretending   to   be   opposed  to  nuclear 
bases   In  Africa,  persists   In   building  up  Its 
own   nuclear  military   porwer.   and   they  are 
wondering  why  there  should  be  this  excep- 
?1\-  "^^  suspect  that  the  Egyptians,  for 
all   theh-  spouting  about  equality,  dream  of 
turning  the  OAU  Into  an  Instrument  for  their 
own  aggrandisement  at  the  expense  of  black 
Africa. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  It  Is  precisely 
in  the  largest  country  of  black  Afrtca,  Id- 
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gerla.  that  there  is  growing  consciousness  of 
the   sharp   differences   that   separate   B^ypt 
and  the  African  statM  to  the  south.    Thu» 
one    of    Nigeria's    leading    newspapers,    tlie 
west  African  Pilot,  came  out  strongly  against 
the  announced  Intentions  of  the  Arab  Leaffua 
which  la  under  the  thumb  of  Cah-o.  to  set 
up  ofllces  In  certain  western  African  state*^ 
(Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar.  21.    10«4). 
After  stating  that  Nigeria  does  not  have  any 
relations   with   the  Arab  League,   the   paper 
noted  that  Nigeria  did  have  relations  with 
members  of  the  League  "who  never  tire  of 
selling    us     the    political    attitudes    of    the 
League."     The  paper   then   gave   this  signi- 
ficant  warning:    The   attempt   of   the   Arab 
League  to  set   up  shop  in   Nigeria  must  be 
resisted    because    "it    Is    a    subtle   device    to 
Involve  us  more  directly   with    the   frenetic 
politics  of  the  Middle  East."    The  newspaper 
declared    that   the    African   members   of   the 
Arab  League  will  have  to  decide  soon  where 
they  stand.     "Are  they  In   the   Middle  East 
or    In    Africa?      They    cannot   honestly   owe 
loyalties  to  two  separate  blocs  on  two  sep- 
arate continents.     It  might  suit  us  now  to 
forget   this   question,    but    the   Organization 
of  African  Unity  will  come  face  to  face  with  It 
sometime— the  sooner  the  better." 

The  West  African  Pilot's  atUck  against  the 
machinations  of  the  Arab  League  refiects  the 
growing  sensitivity  within  Nigeria  over  the 
bold  and  brash  acUvltles  of  the  Arabs.  For 
example,  another  leading  Nigerian  news- 
paper, the  Dally  Express,  raised  the  question 
as  to  the  permanent  site  for  the  Secretariat 
of  the  OAU.  The  fact  must  be  faced,  this 
paper  declared  outright,  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  Afrtca  are  black  and.  there- 
fore, the  Secretariat  ItseU  must  be  located 
In  black  Africa.  This,  of  course,  runs  coun- 
ter to  Egypt's  plan  to  make  Cairo  the  head- 
quarters. 

The  Dally  Express  also  took  note  of  the 
dual  loyalty  of  the  Arab  States  In  north  Af- 
rica to  the  Arab  League  and  to  the  OAU 
This  dualism  la  becoming  a  source  of  deep 
resentment  In  many  parts  of  black  Afrtca 
When  the  West  African  Pilot  raised  the  very 
pertinent  question  as  to  whether  the  African 
members  of  the  Arab  League  were  In  the 
Middle  East  or  In  Africa,  the  paper  was 
hitting  at  the  very  core  of  Nasser's  Impertal- 

In  "Egypt's  Liberation."  President  Nasser 
does  not  speak  of  Afrtca  and  the  Arab  Middle 
East  as  separate  enutlee;  rather  does  he  de- 
acrlb*  the  continent  ot  Afrtca  as  "the  second 
circle"  surrounding  "the  first  circle."  1  e  the 
Arab  world.  The  two  "circles"  in  turn"  are 
encompassed  by  "the  third  circle."  the  world 
of  Islam,  "which  clrcimiscrtbes  continents 
and  oceans."  Thus,  black  Afrtca.  in  Nasser's 
lexicon,  is  destined  to  be  but  one  part  of  his 
huge  empire. 

Nasser's  dreams  may  be  limitless  but  in  the 
real  world— the  world  of  the  new  Afrtcar- 
he  1«  discovering  to  his  chagrtn  and  anger 
that  the  days  of  the  "civilizing"  mission  of 
tfte  heirs  of  Arab  slave  traders  are  over. 
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To  EstablUh  a  Laad  and  Water  Coaserra- 
fa'oB  Fund,  and  for  Other  Purposes 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  23,  1964 

The  nouBe  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union  had  under 
conslderaUon  the  blll'(H.R.  3846)  to  estab- 
lish a  land  and  water  conservation  fund  to 
assist    the    States   and    Federal    agencies    In 


meeting  present  and  future  outdoor  raj 
tlon  demands   and  needs  of  the   \innuT' 
people,  and  for  other  purposes.  '"'■* 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  ChalnnMi  t 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  nuSbJ 
of  words.  "*^^ 

>,  ^^  Chairman.  I  shall  not  take  the  fun 
5  minutes,  but  only  a  small  portion 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  earlier  i  mm- 

port   the   amendment   which   has  b^ 

offered  by  the   genUeman  from  nS 

Carolina  [Mr.  Cool«y].     I  feel  thatS 

gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     [y^ 

Sayloh  1  Is  somewhat  In  error     It  1«  m^ 

understanding  that  the  Secretary  of  to 

terlor   before   he   can   acquire   any  h,! 

holdings   within  a  national  park  muk 

come  before  the  Committee  on  Interior 

and    Insular    Affairs   for   authorlzatlML 

unless  the  basic   act   establishing  thS 

park  permits  him  to  acquire  those  adS- 

tlonal  In-holdlngs.    Furthermore.  If  the 

Secretary  of  Interior  wants  to  establish 

any  new  areas,  he  certainly  must  come 

before  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs  to  obtain  authorizatton. 

Thla    is   exacUy    what   the   amendment 

which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 

from  North  Carolina  will  do.  if  adopted. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  acquiring  addi- 
tional forest  lands^ 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  with  further  reference 
to  the  gentleman's  statement,  our  dls- 
tin^fuUhed  colleague  the  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania   [Mr.  Saylor]  first  of  aU 
said  that  the  chairman  did  not  speak 
for   the   Committee  on  Agriculture      1 
would  like  to  point  out  that  this  bill  was 
not  sent  to  our  committee,  even  though 
we  have  jurisdiction  over  Forest  Service 
lands.    We  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
work  on  this  bill  or  to  hold  hearings  on 
It.      Certainly,    I    believe    it    should    be 
pointed  but  that  under  the  Weeks  Act 
the  location  and  character  of  land  ac- 
quired iB  done  in  complete  secrecy.    The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  submits  a  pro- 
posal for  land  purchase  to  the  National 
Forest  Service  ReservaUon  Commission, 
and  that  consists  of  the  Secretary  of  th^ 
Army,  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  two  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  two  Members  of  the  House. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  purchases  must 
be    approved    by    the    National    Forest 
ReservaUon  Commission;    that  Is  true. 
But  the  Commission  makes  no  announce- 
ment of  the  area  It  has  under  considera- 
tion for  purchase  and  holds  no  public 
hearings.     The  general  public  or  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  never  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  in  advance  where  or  how 
much  land  the  Forest  Service  proposes 
to  purchase.     They  have  no  chance  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
proposal. 

I  wonder  If  anyone  thinks  that  these 
busy  members  of  the  Commission  will 
have  time  to  give  thorough  conslderaUon 
to  each  purchase  uiKler  a  pro-am  that 
might  include  $30  million? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  May  I  say  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington, that  belnc  a  meml>er  of  that 
Forest   ReservaUon   Commission,    I   am 
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nuite  well  aware  of   this  problem  and 
^^it  M  often  I  get  a  brochure  about  a 
Se  of  Siches  thick  of  tissue  pape^, 
S£«  what  they  plan  to  acquire     It 
^ir^take    a    considerable    amount    of 
i^rwS  busy  time  to  try  to  do  this. 
°*>SJ*^^ciuE     of     Callfom^.     Mr. 
^  irmim.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
^r'^^^ND     I     yield    to     the 
ffAntleman  from  California. 
•^  M       TOAGUE     of     California.    Mr. 
Cimfrman.  I  would  like  to  state  that  Uie 
w  i««ftn  of  the  Committee  on  Agrlcul- 
S^Te  geitSman  from  North  Carolina 
^r  cSoLKTl  does  speak  for  this  mem- 
iJ;  of  that  committee,  who  l^J  al»?  » 
nSmter  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Por- 
Su  of  tSe  Committee  on  Agricult^. 
f  enthusiasUcally    and    wholehearte^ 
Inp^Tthe  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  CooleyL 

Mr    ASPINALL     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  WESTLAND.    Surely. 
Mr    ASPINALL.    I  think  we  should 
have  Uie  record  straight.    TheCommlt- 
Sj  on  interior  and  Insular  Affairs  ha^ 
jurisdlcUon  over  the  naUonal  forests  in 
the  public  domain,  which  constitutes  the 
largest  area  of   naUonal   forests.    The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  noUfled  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  Agriculture 
when  we  began  the  discussion  of  thl5 
legislation,  and  I  was  very  well  Pleased 
tTsee  his  reference  to  this  fact,  not  only 
in  yesterday's  statement  but  in  his  state- 
ment today. 
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REA  Servet  Oklahoma  Farmeri 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  24. 1964 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
those  of  us  in  Congress  who  helped  set 
up  the  machinery  In  1935  to  bring  light 
and  power  to  the  NaUons  farms  need 
regularly  to  look  full  face  at  the  ma«lc 
achieved  by  rural  Americans  wlUi  Uie 
loans  all  Americans  made  possible. 

Young  Oklahomans  recently  made  the 
picture  shockingly  bright  for  me  al- 
though none  of  Uiem  can  remember 
when  their  farms  did  not  have  elec- 
tricity. They  interviewed  their  parents 
and  grandparents  about  the  past  and  de- 
scribed vividly  their  firsthand  expe- 
riences with  rural  electricity. 

My  State's  28  REA  cooperaUves  offered 
Washington  trips  to  young  P«>Ple  in 
their  areas  who  wrote  the  best  histories 
of  their  own  REA's.  The  winners  came 
to  the  Capital  In  June  along  with  those 
from  nine  other  States.  They  were 
welcomed  by  President  Johnson  at  the 
White  House.  Not  unUl  I  f  "V?J^o^fun 
of  Uie  winning  essays  did  I  get  Uie  full 

Impact.  ,.  »    *v. 

These  youngsters  took  me  back  to  the 
days  of  "oU  lamps,  kerosene  heaters, 
hand  water  pumps,  mules,  and  two-row 
implementfi."    Dena    Gaye   Duncan   of 


Frederick,  Okla..  made  me_chuckle  with 
thrstory  of  a  farm  wife  with  her  first 
el«5?  power  and  her  first  refrigerator 
wS'^'as'T  Pleased  to  find  out  th^  her 
new  appliance  was  not  out  of  order.  It 
Sx>uldfreeze  Ice  cubes,  she  dlscoverwi. 
but  not  until  she  learned  to  put  watCT  m 

tJiP  travs  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
{fave^r  eJay  Inserted  In  Uie  Appendix 
Sf  ISe  RicWat  the  close  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  MONRONEY.    Mr.  President.  Tun 
L.  Haines  of  Fargo.  Okla.,  tells  the  story 
of  his  family  dairy  farm,  grade  A,  where 
his  parents  do  aU  tiie  woric  with  orUy 
hi^  help  and  that  of  a  younger  brother 
They  use  electrically  run  milkers  and  a 
bSktank.    They  use  electricity  to  pump 
ttxe   water  for  the  cows    to  clean  the 
bams  and  equipment.    They  use  It  to 
g?S  ^d  nS  the  cows' feed.    They  use 
ilecU-ic    drills,    saws    and    an    electric 
welder   in   operating   home   and  faxm. 
With  the   help  of   an  electric  wajier. 
drier  aSd  other  appliances,  Tims  mother 
toS  the  work  of  an  el«ht-room  home 
wlS  one  and  a  half  baths  and  a  base- 
ment and  helps  witti  Uie  dairy  operaUon 
when  necessary. 

I  wish  I  could  Include  all  the  essays. 
Janice  Nichols  of  Haworth  reminds  us 
Uiat  the  electric  miracle  has  ended  an 
era  where  a  mother's  chores  before  start- 
SJ  to  c^k  breakfast  included  buUd^ 
fires  in  Uie  wood  cookstove.  Ughting  the 
uSps    Sd  backbreaking  trips  to  and 
rrihrwell  for  water     She  cites^e 
time  and  money  saved  by  re''^®'^" 
to  store  leftovers,  and  freezers  to  boUi 
homes  and  stores  to  make  fresh  foods 
aruable  all  year  Instead  of  at  harvest 
time    only.      Wandering    hve6tock.^e 
says,  can  be  kept  within  range  by  elec- 
tric fences.     Rainy  days  were  hard  on 
the  eyes  of  pupils  straining  to  read  in 
Se  darl.  she  re^rts.  for  her  mother  and 
grandmother,  but  not  for  her. 

Carol  Mercer  of  Logan,  Okla..  writing 
of   the    Tri-County   Electric    Co-op   In 
Beaver  County,  tells  a  wonderful  tale  of 
the  housewife  who  promised  the  linemen 
a  fried  chicken  dinner  If  they  would  con- 
nect up  her  electricity  by  3  P;^.  so^e 
could  use  her  new  electric  Iron  that  night 
after  she  fed  them.    She  also  dug  upa 
memory  from  the  wife  of  one  of  thoee 
farmers   who  helped   orgamze   the   co- 
operaUve.     She  said  she  was.   c^Ufd  to 
the  bone"   when  she  had  to  feed  the 
catUe    during    her   husbands    trips    to 
Washington. 

Laura  Ann  Peck  of  Dewey,  Okla.,  of- 
fered still  another  benefit  of  low-cost 
farm  electricity.  It  has  ^i^^  tod^ 
farmers  more  productive,  she  said.  Th^ 
has  brought  down  food  production  cost^ 
which  has  enabled  ttie  people  of  the 
United  States  to  be  the  best  fed  in  the 
world  for  the  lowest  portion  of  their 
Income."  Her  picture  of  the  early  or- 
ganizers Is  vivid,  too. 

The  farmers  didnt  know  anything  about 
running  a  business;  especially  an  electric 
business — 


Laura  wrote. 
Half  of  them  dldnt  even  know  how  to  replace 
a  Ught  bulb  or  a  fuse.    But  they  figured  they 
could  Just  find  out. 


The  farmers  of  this  Nation  did  find 
out     They  have  run  their  business  well. 
In  Oklahoma  alone.  REA  cooperatives 
have  invested  over  $150  million.    -They 
operate  more  than  65.000  mll^  of  toe 
Miss   Peck  reports,   and  In   1963.    ^^y 
served  over  142.000  meters.    My  hat  is 
Sr  to  Uiem  and  to  their  children  and 
grandchildren   who   told   Uie    story    m 
these  wonderful  essays. 
ExHiBrr  1 

HISTOKT    OT   THK   SOUTHWMT   RU&AL    ELECTRIC 

Association 
(By  Dena  Gaye  Duncan,  Weaver  High  School. 
Frederick,  Okla.) 
•■Your  old  men  shaU  dream  dreams;  your 
young  men  shaU  see  vlsiona.-     Joel  2.  38. 

out  of  a  past  of  on  lamps.  ^<i  P^^P^" 
kerosene  heaters,  washtub.,mi^es«nd  two- 
row  implements,  rural  people  of  aoyitb.WB^ 
OUaWa  were  propelled  Into  a  world  of 
latersavlng  devices  and  blggw  profits  when 
MavOT  B^  Holt  pulled  a  switch  at  Altus 
^'Sce^  IS.  1938,  and  «*ectrical  pK,wer 
surged   into   the   first   36   mUe.    of   Une. 

This  momentous  occasion  =aarlted  the  cu^ - 
.niSon  ot  months  of  Pl^*'^^  ^^ 
the  ground  work  for  the  «-«»fi»*|°^^  *^ 
'southwest  Rural  »«^«J^^°^t^ 
southwest  Oklahoma  and  »«»1^7"^._.3^v 
wonderful  energy  oC  »^"f?2  Sf^U^ 
was  first  available  only  In  the  to»«  ej?««. 
lAter  even  small  towns  had  some  kind  of 
ifeSiic   Sw«.     Rural   people   needed   and 

tZl^  I?  too:  but  it  ^  ^«£^;j 

r^enoS^j^nr..^-p^rfor"sL£p 

^e  SvSi?nt  was  ^-^^^^^iS^r'- 

ISSs^tT^^^'^S^S 

i?r^r.oZ^'^^rx£^^ 

?^-^waT?;;«-£^-erto 
gain  the  advantage  of  electricity.  

tr^  Mr.  Frank  Higgwibotluin,  of   tte 

Martin,  of  TlP^  Tt^e^SJd  of^?SSL 
The  first  memb€«  of  the  board  o^  »"^ 

WUeman,  Tipton,  ^'^'f^^ L^^T^^  ^on 
Jackson  County,  member.  Thl-  ^ffl  w  C 
irTl_w—  i«    ift<n    »t  Tipton  where  w.  \^. 

the  new  organization.    "?^^„  T^ng  were 

from  the  farm  people. 

r.r>*clal  stockbolders-  meeting  was  held 

.^v.    w^  Natl^al  Bank  buUdlng  In  Tlp- 

firJ  OlST^oS  J^wTl938.  to  sub^^rlbe 

S'make  applications  ^^^»^^%TZ 
tlon  Administration  in  WairtUngton,  D  C^ 
i^JaniStto  exceed  •160,000  for  the  purpose 
Jf^mng   160  mUe.  o<  line.  wibstaUona. 
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tTansformen,  and  all  other  tilings  necessary 
to  operate  an  electrical  distribution  ayrtem. 
The  relatlonahlp  ot  Southwest  Rural  Electric 
Association  with  the  Rural  Eectrtncatlon 
Administration  In  Washington,  DC,  is  th»t 
of  lender-borrower.  All  money  borrowed 
must  be  paid  back  with  Interest. 

The  dreams  and  visions  of  young  men  and 
old  moved  step  by  step  cloBer  to  reality  as 
on  Febniary  16,  1938.  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Southwest  Rural  Electric  Associa- 
tion was  held  In  Tipton,  Okla.  The  follow- 
ing stockholders  were  present:  H.  N.  Sey- 
mour, George  Q.  Grant,  W.  S.  Lalng,  8.  H. 
Bell,  Bailey  8.  Bthrldge,  J.  H.  Wiseman,  C.  T. 
McWhorter,  and  Perry  MarUn.  At  this  meet- 
ing all  the  board  members  were  reelected: 
H.  N.  Seymour  to  serve  1  year.  Bailey  S. 
Ethrtdge  and  W.  S.  Lalng  to  serve  for  2 
years,  8.  H.  Bell  and  George  G.  Grant  to  serve 
for  3  years. 

The  annual  meetings  of  today  are  quite 
different  from  this  first  meeting  and  they 
only  discussed  their  business  and  then  went 
home.  Today  the  meeting  is  sUU  held  In 
Tipton  with  some  1.800  to  3.000  members 
present  to  attend  the  business  meeUngs. 
hear  noted  speakers  and  entertainers  and 
afterward  to  participate  In  the  drawings 
for  electrical  appliances  which  are  given 
away.  Many  dealers  from  the  area  have  their 
electrical  appliances  on  display  for  the  peo- 
ple to  see.  There  Is  also  a  carnival  air  with 
kiddy  rides  for  the  children.  It  Is  more  of 
a  community  day  where  friends  and  neigh- 
bors get  together  to  discuss  their  business 
and  to  enjoy  themselves.  People  from  all 
over  soutbwestem  Oklahoma  and  northern 
Texas  come  to  spend  the  whole  day. 

In  subsequent  meetings  during  the  early 
months  of  1938.  J.  H.  Wiseman  presented 
his  reslgnaUon  as  treasurer  and  member  of 
the  board  and  was  replaced  by  the  election 
of  Bailey  S.  Ethrtdge  to  serve  In  this  capacity 
A  power  contract  with  the  city  of  Altus  was 
discussed  and  approved  subject  to  approval 
of  the  Rural  DectrlflcaUon  AdmlnlstraUon 
The  bo«rd  also  Tot«d  oo  March  S.  1938  to 
accept  aU  appllcanU  for  elflctiic  serrlce  pro- 
vUtod  they  had  mMU  ttwtr  dvpoalt  of  ««  f or 
membflrahlp  and  that  ft  waa  powible  to 
r«eh  tiMm  with  •toctrlc  SOTrkj*.  This  board 
a<lopC«d  ratal  for  fann  and  bran*  aarvie*  a€ 
•*  p»r  40  kllowatt-ttours  To  tlUa  date 
•■»*«  «>•»•  not  bMB  changad  Th*  d 
of  ap^kmats  appiuied  was  *M 

^  J  bfrt  pUiB  hard  wwH 
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today.     One  amusing  Incident  of  this  early 
"learning'*   period   concerned    a   family   who 
looked  forward  to  the  convenience  of  an  elec- 
tric refrtgerator  to  replace  the  Icebox  they 
had  used  for  yearn.    The  wonderful  Icemaker 
was  purchased  from  a  local  stors,  duly  de- 
Uvwed.   plugged  In,  and  left  with  a  happy 
housewife.     After  the  lunch  ho\ir  the  store 
received  a  cali  from  the  disappointed  and 
half -angry  housewife.    The  appliance  was  not 
working  at  all  and  would  they  please  check 
on    It    Immediately.       The    servicemen     ar- 
rived promptly  and  were  Informed  that  there 
had  been  no  Ice  at  the  lunch  hour  and  there 
sua    was    none.      After    thorough    Investiga- 
tion   the    housewife    was    informed    that    In 
order  to  have  lee.  the  trays  must  first  be  filled 
with  water.     Electricity  accomplishes  many 
wonderful    feats,    but    freezing   Ice    without 
water    U   expecUng   a   little   to   much.     The 
people  were  so  proud  of  their  electric  lights 
that  they  were  very  prompt  to  call  for  serv- 
ice if  any  light  failed  to  burn  even  though 
they  might  not  particularly  need   It  Imme- 
diately.    There    was   one   lady   who   was   so 
happy  to  receive  her  electric  pump  that  she 
threw  her  water  bucket  from  her  front  porch 
and   said   she   never   wanted   to  carry   water 
again. 

So  men  dreamed  dreams  and  men  had 
a  vision  and  a  weary  woman  raised  her  head 
from  over  a  rub  board  and  straightened  her 
aching  back  to  stand  tall  and  dare  to  dream 
as  she  looked  Into  a  future  which  was 
brighter  because  of  automatic  washer  and 
dryers,  electric  stoves  and  hot  water  heaters 
and  hundreds  erf  electrical  helpers  which  free 
her  hands  and  her  mind  from  the  drudgery 
of  yesterday. 

The  InlUal  construction  of  26  miles  of  line 
extended  from  the  cooperative's  substation  to 
the  northwest  comer  of  the  southwest  quar- 
terof  section  18,  township  l  north,  range  19 
WBrt,  I.  M.  Jackaoo  County,  Okla.  This  con- 
Btmctloa  was  don*  toy  B  &  M.  Construction 
*^  '^^^  amount  of  •©7.783.01.  Today 
BouthwMt^  lixtm  would  rMch  2^13  miles 
or  tl»»  dirtanc*  •oroM  the  United  States.  The 
•■"JcUtlon  eells  more  thaa  s  million  kUo- 
w»tt- hours  or  power  each  month.  The  mae- 
"*  ^^     Investment  o*  H.- 

•JM  uaws.  moat  of 

laie  vttk 
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Clark  McWhorter  of  Blah-  could  weU  h-« 
the  UUe  of  "Mr.  Rural  Electrification."  qZ 
of  the  original  IncorpOTators  of  SouthwS? 
he  Is  Oklahoma's  representative  on  the  iZZ 
tlonal  Rural  Electric  CooperaUre  AmwT 
tiona  board  of  dlrectars  and  has  s«ved*>I 
Its  president.  He  omoe  served  as  ».---- 
^'  ^""'^"*-  McWhorter  U  chairman^ 
NRECA's  leglslaUve  committee  and  UnoaL 
nized  as  a  strong  leader  In  the  naUonS^ 
ganizatlon.  "■ 

A  group  of  men  In  Washington  D  C  hsii 
a  vision  of  what  rural  electrification  ov^ 
do  for  our  great  coimtry  and  men  In  south 
western  Oklahoma  had  faith  In  a  practl^ 
appllcaUon  to  make  that  vision  materla.11^ 
So  the  dreams  became  reality  and  the  vlrtM 
materialized  and  a  plodding  farmer  with  anx 
lous  eyes  on  cloudless  skies  could  turn  to 
a  switch  and  send  sparkling  water  to  sattato 
his  parched  and  thirsty  land.  Now  there 
are  over  575  farmers  on  Southwests  IIqm 
farming  profitably  by  Irrigation. 

According  to  J.  M.  Maddox,  Southwesfs 
manager  since  1948  and  president  of  Okla- 
homa Association  of  Electric  Cooperatives 
farms  are  constantly  being  more  mechanlaed 
by  the  use  of  electricity.  It  wUl  cut  down  on 
the  hard  labor  a  farmer  has  to  do.  yet  In- 
crease his  operation  severalfold  and  show 
him  a  bigger  profit. 

In  the  first  3  months  of  1964.  Southwest 
has  built  lines  to  28  IrrlgaUon  wells  and 
many  oU  wells.  Out  of  the  bold  prairie  has 
risen  Industrial  plants  to  supplement  the 
farmers'  Income  by  providing  year-round 
employment  for  his  community.  His  chil- 
dren attend  aU-electrlc  schooU  while  they 
live  In  all-electric  hames.  -I  am  certain  th^ 
the  fine  young  people— graduates  of  oar 
schooU  and  workers  in  our  JTA  and  4-H 
Clubs— would  have  left  the  farm  IX  the  farm 
home  had  not  been  brought  Into  the  ImU- 
llantly  lighted  20th  century,  with  modem 
plumbing.  UghU.  kitchen  appUencee  teie- 
vUlon  and  radio,  and  the  oounUeae  blesslncs 
of  modem-day  living."  • 

Today  the  great  giant  of  eleetrtelty.  with 
■till  vadtMovered  and  nnuaed  tataata.  stln 
and  BtretfllMe  and  wakens  fraa  the  dreaM- 

Jl«1»t  or  me  prawat.  and  strtdee  rapMU  t». 
wards ' 


196J^ 

T  „,«  nleased  to  insert  In  the  Appendix 
/tCRiS^a  letter  which  Mrs.  War- 
i^haw  and  the  fair  employment  pracUcee 
"**^i^ion  of  this  State  sent  to  our 
SJSSSI  S>iMnemoratlng  the  signing  of 
the  civil  righta  law: 

3TA«  or  CAUroaNTA  PaI.  EMrLOT- 

M«rr  P^iCTica  CoMicasiOK, 

San  Francisco.  Calif..  July  8,  1964. 

^^nt  Of  the  united  States, 
jy^g  White  House. 

'^MJ'SS"i^''p»««-«"  ^  "^^  California 
«!^I  ^ncT  assigned  to  deal  with  problems 
Ti^iX  rtghUi^d  equal  opportunity,  we 
of  human  r^  of  our  first  meeting  since 
*^J.Sen?TtSe  F«leral  civil  rlghU  law  to 
''^.^nd  youTadmlnlstraUon  and  the  bl- 
^'n  lelS^mp  of  the  Congress  on  this 

•Tali^^'TSircivll  Rights  Act  is  a  land - 
n^nf  the  historic  progress  of  a  Nation 
^celv^     in     freedom     and     dedicated     to 

•*'w'i"observe  with  particular  satisfaction 
thTt  with  few  exceptions,  businessmen. 
=nunlty  leaders  and  citizens  are  ready  to 
^^t  the  oblUcatlons  of  social  Justice 
.•^  <St  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Public 
•Jffis^ents  are  serving  the  Publlc^  and 
iTu  clear  that  the  majority  at  Americans 
nearly  everywhere  can  learn  to  live  on  equa 
Serais  with  other  Americans  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  ancestry.  ^^ 

^e  California  Pair  Employment  P^ac^^e 
Commission,  which  has  worked  toward  the 
SS^ToaU  for  6  y«mi.  welcomes  the  prospect 
ST^^ratlng  with  the  Federal  Equal  Ben - 
nlt^^t  ^rtunlty   Commission.     Under 

and  the  leglaUture,  with  "le  'air  Kmploy- 
^nt  Pr^rtloe  Act.  the  ^nruh  Civil  Rights 
Act.  the  Rumford  Fair  Housing  Act.  the 
SSvemor-.  code  of  fair  pr«:Uoe.  -"J  JJ" 
work  ot  turn  attorney  ien*ralB  constitu- 
tional  rlftota  section.  CaUfomla   has  made 

slgnlfloant  achievemente  in  this  fl^. 

MUCH     leinslni    to    be    done,    here    and 
tJ^w^eol  tke  Natton.  toward  maklBC  civU 
rtfbts  a  realltf  for  aUytertcana^  JJJjSfC 
out  the  oroetsSoos  «rf  this 
tew 
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the  effect  that  aU  American  Neg^o^  ^^ 
behind  militant  so-called  civil  right* 
movements  which  have  been  creating 
and  causing  racial  disturbances  in  all 
sections  of  our  country.  I  have  had 
called  to  my  attention  a„8<»<«^^^ 
printed  in  the  Prentiss  Headlight  of 
Prentiss.  Miss.,  on  June  25.  1964--by  a 
Negro  who  wjpeals  to  the  so-called  civil 
rights  workers  invading  Mississippi  to 
eo  home  and  leave  the  people  of  Missis- 
sippi alone.  This  article,  entitled  "Go 
Home  ■Saviors."'  was  written  by  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Albright. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne 
statement  be  printed  in  tiie  Appendix 

of  the  RicoRD.  ^^        . .  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Go  Home  "Saviobs"— a  NegrO  Speaks  Out  m 
PamE  or  His  Race 

(Enrroa's  Note— We  are  reprinting  an- 
other of  Joseph  F.  Albrights  columns  frOTa 
Percy  Green's  Jackson  Advocate  of  Jackson. 
Miss ,  this  week.  It  Is  refreshing  In  these 
times  for  a  Negro  to  speak  out  In  the  prtde 
he  feels  In  his  own  race,  and  the  joy  he  finds 
in  associating  with  hU  own  kind.  Read  It 
through.) 

(By  Joseph  F.  Albright) 

I  am  a  Negro,  a  loyal  citizen  who  lives  in 
the  city  of  Jackson.  Miss.  •  •  •  and.  above 
all.  I  am  an  American  who  Just  happens  to 

***Of  jruieee  categwles,  the  last  Is  the  most 
important;  for  anyone  •  •  •  raos,  creed, 
color  sex.  or  national  origin  notwithstand- 
ing ••  •  who  lives  In  this  country  and 
falls  t*  be  grateful  for  the  blessings  endowed 
In  being  an  American  is  guilty  of  the  most 
despicable  Ingratitude  possible.  ThU  I  say 
without  reservation. 

As  this  is  written,  Jackson  Is  again  con- 
fronted with  a  swarm  (rf  saviors  who  through 
demonetrattons  propose  to  Institute  k  pro- 
■ram  of  savtnc  me. 

It    sas^Uiat    this   deplorable   state    of 
y,,n^>i»i«j  or  other  In  which  I  am 
to  be  BtaiM  tnm  the  fact  that  I  am 
'"  -     whl«s  »otta 


own  fraternal  organizations  ^^f*  ^^^•.P'?: 
vlded  me  with  the  treasured  fcUowahlp  of 
my  own  brethren  •  •  •  from  my  owia  ^t 
educational  institutions  without  which  It 
would  have  been  a  sorry  day  for  Negro  prog- 
ress •  •  •  from  my  own  pubUcations  to 
America  for  more  than  200  years  *  *  *  »°<i 
oertalnly  not  from  my  Irtendahlp  and  en- 
JS^ragement  that  I  receive  dally  from  that 

wUhout  whose  generous,  sympatiietlc  aid  I 
^vSd  never  walk  successfully  down  the  high 
ro€Ui  of  twogress. 

I'm  going  to  continue  placing  my  salva- 
tion wh^lt  belong.  .  .  •  in  my  faith  In 
God  and  the  decency  o<  my  fellow  Mlssls- 
slDDlans  For  I  know  that  the  ultimate 
Svi^^n  foTme  or  anyone  else  lies  In  that 
&^st  and  great  commandment:  "Thou  shalt 
Sfe  To  other  God  before  me."  and  the  a«^nd 
which  is  like  unto  It:  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself." 

j^A  I  know,  too,  that  having  said  He  only 
helps  those  who  help  tb«nselves  He  la  go- 
ing to  take  a  dim  view  of  my  ^dlng  on  the 
bs^ks  of  saviors,  self-appointed  or  otherwise. 


Jackwnvaie  UiiiTer«ty'«  Dy«MWc  Presi- 
dent Defihes  UMTerMty'3  Role 

.EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  FLoamA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1964 
Mr  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Dr.  Robert 
H  Splro.  the  new  president  of  ^J^cksan- 
?Sle  university.  J»cksonviUe.  Pja.  has 
aawmed  an  important  position  of  l»d- 
ershlp  in  the  community  ^^1?,^';* 
tenure  m  president  of  one  of  «>•  ^outti « 

toarntof.  He  bMM  M-erted  hie  dynamic 
JESnSito  the  Me— end  probtene-of 
DoThl  Ooonky.  VIA. 

two 
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Mr  MILLS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Ctialrman.  I  have  asked  the  c:entleman 
from  ArkaiLsas  to  yield  for  the  purpose 
of  concurring  fully  in  what  thr  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Way.s  aiul  Mcaris 
has  said  with  respect  to  the  action  by 
the  Ways  and  Moans  Committee  con- 
cerning the  dedication  of  tlu>  «iusolint? 
ta.x  r,n  motorboats  to  the  coiuservation 
fund,  as  contained  in  this  bill  It  was 
a  unanimous  action  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  al.so  want  to  concur 
in  what  the  chairman  has  said  with  re- 
spect to  the  Reneral  philosophy  of  the 
committee  when  we  ori.i^inaJly  created 
the  highway  trust  fund.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  transfer  here  is  Roing  to 
jeopardize  the  general  highway  program. 
I  believe  we  can  act  here  in  complete 
reliance  that  this  particular  tax  prob- 
ably belongs  more  in  a  conservation  trust 
fund  and  we  dedicate  It  for  that  purpose 
and  It  can  t)e  done  without  Jeopardizing 
our  h;i-'hway  building  program. 

Mr  MILLS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  con- 
cur in  what  has  been  said  by  both  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mills  1 
and  the  teentlenvan  from  Wisconsin  '  Mr, 
Byrnes:.  However,  I  would  call  atten- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
to  another  matter  in  which  I  have  been 
particularly  jealous  myself,  and  that  ls 
the  highway  trust  fund.  I  know  that 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
BocGs !  has  taken  a  similar  position  on 
other  occasions  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  feel  that  we  are  keepirig  full  faith  with 
th:.>  concept  of  the  trust  fund. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  defeated 


Egyptian    Imp«rialism    In    Africa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PEN.N5YLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  24.  1964 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  the  laU-st 
Usue  of  Prevent  World  War  III.  No  64. 
summer  1964,  publisiied  by  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  World  War  III,  Inc  . 
24  West  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y  . 
contairi-s  a  significant  study  dealing  with 
Efvptian  mipenahsm  in  Africa.  F'ew 
r>e<.>ple  are  conversant  with  this  sub- 
ject, yet,  it  Ls  a  matter  which  directly 
affects  American  Interests.  The  fact  Ls, 
as  this  article  demonstrates,  that  E«ypt 
LS  worklri«  with  might  and  mam  to  in- 
.sinuate  its  Influence  into  the  newly  cre- 
ated states  of  Africa,  for  two  basic  r»>a- 
.sons  P'irst,  to  exploit  these  countrlt^; 
and  second,  to  undermine  the  position  of 
the  West,  particularly  of  the  United 
8tat«s,  in  Africa.  Certainly  these  objec- 
tives are  not  a  challenge  only  to  Afri- 


cans, who  are  proud  of  their  newly  won 
independence,  but  also  to  the  United 
States,  which  is  working  to  create  ami- 
cable relationsliip.s  with  the  peoples  of 
Africa. 

I  ask  unaninious  con.sent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wius  ordered  to  \)v  printed  in  tlu'  Relokd. 
as  follows; 

Egyptian    Imperialism    in    Africa 

To  those  who  seek  t<i  fathom  the  ambitions 
of  Egypt's  present  ruler,  we  strongly  recom- 
mend that  they  alwiiys  keep  on  hand  Presi- 
dent Nasser's  little  book  entltle<l  'Egypfs 
Liberation  ■■  No  matter  how  one  may  spec- 
ulate on  the  rtireotlnn  of  Egyptian  policy,  this 
book  Is  a  "mu.st  "  for  it  delineates  the  basic 
strategy  and  goals  of  Egyptian  policy 

It  Is  well  to  bear  this  In  mind  when  eval- 
uating Egypt's  ivsplratlons  In  Africa.  Africa 
today  Is  In  a  state  of  ferment  as  the  masses 
of  that  great  continent  endeavor  to  lay  solid 
foundations  for  their  newly  won  Independ- 
ence. There  Ls  always  the  danger — and  many 
Africans  are  becoming  aware  of  11  -  that,  hav- 
ing rid  themselves  of  old  style  colonl&Msm 
they  may  fall  InUj  the  net  of  a  new  type  of 
colonialism  spon.sured  by  the  mlulons  of  Mos- 
cow or  Pelplng. 

LIBERATORS 

But  these  are  not  the  only  sinister  forces 
who  would  like  to  lord  over  the  African  peo- 
ples In  tlie  KuLso  of  "llbcrat,<>rs  "  In  Nitsser's 
"E(,;ypl's  Llberatlr>n"  he  writes:  "The  peoples 
of  Africa  will  continue  to  look  to  us  who 
guard  tljelr  northern  gate  and  who  consti- 
tute their  link  with  the  outside  world  We 
will  never.  In  any  clrcimifitance.  be  able  to 
relinquish  our  responsibility  to  support  with 
all  our  might  the  spread  of  enlightenment 
and  civilization  Ui  the  remotest  depth  of  the 
Jungles  '  Rudyard  Kipling  Is  said  to  have 
invented  the  phr.o-se  "the  white  mans  bur- 
den." President  Nn-sscr  Is  [irepared  to  take 
over  this  lu^w  di-scredlted  notion  ami  prettify 
it  with  Arab  trlmmlng.s. 

It  would  be  well  for  African  leaders  to 
ptjiider  Mr  Nasser's  words,  for  they  not  only 
reveal  a  political  program  of  tutelage  but  a 
frame  of  mind  which  relegates  the  African 
peoples  into  a  permanent  state  of  Inferiority 
Indeed,  one  can  detect  In  Nius.ser'.s  statement 
a  faint  echo  of  the  Arab  slave  traders  who, 
for  centuries,  coined  huge  profits  In  the 
trafHc  of  human  flesh  from  Africa.  As  latr- 
iis  the  1950'8,  ArabUin  slave  traders  were  still 
scouring  the  African  continent  for  men.  wom- 
en and  children  to  be  s<jld  In  the  slave 
m.arkets  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Yemen  for 
prices  ranging  from  $1(X)  to  $550  The.se  bivr- 
barous  practices  have  been  detailed  by  eye- 
witness accounts,  articles  by  reliable  Journal- 
ists and  rep')rtB  from  foreign  emba.s.sle8  In 
the  Middle  Eiist  Tlie  United  Nations  Itself 
acknowledged  this  8h(X-klng  state  of  affairs 

On  April  10,  1956,  the  Wall  Street  Joiirnal 
re[>orted  that  many  thousands  of  "men. 
women  and  chllcLren.  moetly  Negroe*.  are 
Ix'lng  Imported  (Into  Saudi  Arabia)  and 
placed  Into  slavery  there  '  Tlie  Anti-Slavery 
Scx-lety  of  the  United  Kingdom  estimated 
that  at  leajst  a  quiirter  of  a  mlllUm  Africans 
were  living  In  active  slavery  In  Arab  lands. 
In  February  1955,  the  UN.  S<Klal  and  Eco- 
nomic Council  placed  the  poBsible  slave  pop- 
ulation throughout  tiie  Middle  East  at  half 
a  million  and  flourishing  widely.  Yet.  when 
effi^rts  were  made  through  the  United  Na- 
tions t<}  throttle  this  lucrative  "buslnesa." 
Egypt  as  well  aii  the  Soviet  UrUon  blocked 
etTe<tlve  action. 

Now,  however.  President  Nasser  pose*  as 
the  great  "lll>erator'*  of  the  African  maMes 
from  the  white  miin's  yoke,  brazenly  Ignoring 
Egypt's  own  collusion  with  the  slave  traders. 
Nitfl«er  now  Ukee  to  boast  how  Cairo  la  free- 


ing the  Africans  "from  slavery  and  racial  dis- 
crimination" (Nasser's  8[>ee<;h  Uj  the  National 
Assembly,  March  2e3.  1964), 

In  this  connectli>n.  It  Is  lnt<>re8tlng  to  note 
that,  when  Zivnzlbar  was  first  given  Its  Inde- 
pendence by  Great  Britain  In  Do<  ember  1963, 
Cairo's  "'Voice  of  Africa."  lir  sidrii.'^iing  in 
Swahlll,  halletl  the  Suitan  of  /aii^lbar  us 
the  leader  of  that  island's  independence  Ap- 
parently, the  Africans  In  Zanzibar  did  not 
accept  Cairo's  characterization  of  their  Arab 
ruler,  for  he  was  overthrown  the  following 
month  and  forced  to  tloe  the  country  The 
African  masses  who  make  up  the  majority  of 
Zanzibar's  population,  refused  to  accept 
Cairo's  claim  that  under  the  Sultan's  rule 
they  were  freemen  Perhaps,  they  recalled 
that  as  recently  as  two  generations  ago.  many 
of  their  fathers  and  grandfHthers  were  owned 
as  slaves  by  the  Arab  feudal  oligarchy  who 
themselves  were  des<-endents  of  Arab  slave 
traders.  The  Africans  of  Zanzibar  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  ready 
to  accept  the  rule  of  the  Arab  oligarchy  after 
the  British  pulled  out  Certainly,  this  was 
a  b:uslc  factor  In  the  January  revolt  which 
once  and  for  all  stripped  the  Arab  minority 
of  Its  power. 

EGYPT'S     MASTEB     PLAN 

While  the  Arab  frame  of  nund  Is  a  key 
to  the  undersumdlng  of  Cairo's  attitude  to- 
ward the  Africans,  it  Is  necessary  to  briefly 
recapitulate  Na.sser  s  ba.slc  objectives  In  Af- 
rica. Six  years  ago.  Prevent  World  War  III 
analyzed  the  plans  of  the  Egyi'tlans  und.T 
the  title  ".Africa;  Egypt's  Dream  of  Empire" 
.^8  set  forth  In  the  Egyptian  publication 
Economic  and  Political  Review,  the  plans 
envisaged  the  eventual  "In-gntherlng"  of  the 
African  peoples  and  their  resources  under 
the  paternal  care  of  Cairo. 

The  plans  contemplated  the  reshaping  of 
African  political  Institutions  to  conform  to 
Egypt's  requirement's  Tliey  also  called  for 
the  exploitation  of  Africa's  resoures.  men 
and  nuiterlal  alike,  to  strengthen  Egypt's 
own  et-onomic  base.  It  was  also  envisaged  ^ 
that  a  network  of  "cultural"  Institutions 
under  the  direction  of  Cairo's  agents  would 
bring  the  "enlightenment  and  civilization"  , 
which  President  Na-s.ser  promised  in  his  bcx,>k. 

Hypocritically,  the  plans  declared  that  the 
slogan  ".Africa  for  the  Afrlrans"  must  become 
the  battlecry  for  the  whole  continent.  By 
emphasizing  this  point.  Egypt.  In  the  words 
of  the  lu-tlcle,  would  'win  a  high  poeltion  In 
the  hearta  of  the  people  of  Africa.  This 
will  nmke  all  these  c.)unlrlefi  direct  their 
gaz,e  toward  Egypt  and  gather  around  her." 

To  win  over  the  confidence  of  the  Africans, 
the  Egyptians  cunningly  tried  to  Incite  them 
against  the  Western  demix-racles.  besides 
sending  thousands  of  agents  throughout  Af- 
rica. To  stir  up  hate,  the  Egyptians  estab- 
lished a  powerful  broadca-stlng  network 
which  blanket^Kl  wide  areas  of  Africa  with 
dally  harangues  against  the  "whlt^  imperial- 
ists "  'Hie  so-called  "Voice  of  .^frica"  was 
eHt.abll.shed,  which  brf>adcasts  dally  in 
Swahlll,  the  most  popular  of  African  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  in  other  Afrlcin  langvniges 
and  dialects  The  theme  of  the.se  broadcasts 
was  sununed  up  In  a  cry  that  Africans  must 
drive  "the  dogs  of  the  oppressor  countries  of 
the  West"  from  their  lands  Although  Ini- 
tially the  attacks  were  chiefly  directed  against 
France  and  Clreat  Britain,  the  United  Slat.es 
soon  be<-jijne  the  major  tjirget  America  v?as 
portrayed  as  a  lecherous  panusite  exploiting 
the  Arab  people*  without  nu-n  y 

SI.ANDERINO      TUB      I'NITtD      STATE.S      OF      AMERICA 

These  Incitements  against  the  United 
suites  in  partlculiu-  and  the  West  In  general 
continue  lA\e,i  summer,  Cairo  was  the  scene 
of  rejoicing  over  the  vicious  attack  made  by 
Red  China's  leader  Mao  Tee-tung  against  the 
United  States  when  he  virged  the  colored  peo- 
ples of  the  world  to  unite  against  America 
When  mutinous  African  troops  rlotaa  In  east 
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Africa  In  January  of  this  year,  Hw4U>  WktO 
Inunediately    tried    Uj    pin    the   respoBitfMllty 

of  "western  lmj)eriaJlsm  "  even  though  the 
African  leaders  tliemselves  asked  the  help  of 
the  "Western  lmf>erlaUstB"  to  rff^t.'ire  order 
On  February  4,  Radio  Cairo  charged  that 
the  interests  of  the  African  people  were  be- 
ing Ignored  for  the  sake  of  keeping  a  white 
tumority  in  power,  so  the  great  [K)Wer8  cau 
force  their  monopolies  on  the  African  econo- 
mies, plunder  their  wealth,  and  consequently 
dominate  the  entire  continent  p<^^)lltlcally 
When  the  0<")vernment  of  the  African  Repub- 
lic of  Ciabon  hiid  to  put  down  a  revolt,  Radio 
Cairo  tried  to  make  It  ap{>ear  i\s  though  the 
(rabon  Government  was  a  mere  puppet  at  the 
mercy  of  an  imperial Lst  j>ower  struggle  among 
France,  Britain,   and   America 

The    continuing    incitements    against    the 
United    States    were    highlighted    at    the    so- 
called  Afro-A.slan  solidarity  conference  which 
took  place  in  late  Mruch  of  this  year      As  we 
have  noted  in  the  pa.'^t.  the  secretary  of  this 
orgarUzAtlon.  Yusuf  as-Sabal,  is  an  Egyptian 
who   cannot   act   without   the    expressed   ap- 
proval of  his  master.  Pre-sldcnt  Nasser.     In  his 
official    reix>rt    to    the    conference,    which    is 
dominated  by  Communist  elements  and  Nas- 
serltes,  Sabal  made  sure  that  the  objectives 
of  Egyptian  pfillcy  In  Africa  and  in  the  Middle 
East  would  receive  due  notice      At  the  sfUiie 
time,  he  viciously  attacked  the  United  Suites, 
accusing  Americans  of  committing  aggression 
at  the  Panama  Canal  and  of  being  the  arch 
ex[X)nent    of    racliU    discrimination.      At    the 
conference   ended.   Sabal   read   a   number  of 
resolutions    which,    as    br<:)adcaBt    from    Red 
China,  condemned  imperialism  and  old  and 
new    colonialism,    f  S     lm;>erlalism    In    par- 
ticular.     Thus,    the    faithful    ai^ent    of    the 
Egy[)tlan   Foreign   Office,   Mr     .Sabal.   tries   at 
every  conference  of  this  organization    to  pit 
the  AfricfiJi  peoples  against  the  United  States, 
to  discredit  our  le;ulershlp,  and  to  cast  asper- 
sions on  our  efforts  Ui  helj)  the  African  peo- 
ples their  own  persi)nallty  and  Indepervdence. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  leaders  of  Africa 
are  ready  to  accept  Cairo's  overlordshlp      The 
Btern  reh)urr  admlni.stered  to  the  Arab  oligar- 
chy  in  Zanzibaj-  shows  that   Mr    Nasser  will 
have  a  haJd  time   pulling  the  wck)1  over  the 
eyes  of  awakened  Africa      Perhaps  in   Cairo, 
thanks  to  a  huge  publicity  appiuatuii,  Natser 
may  be  viewed  lus  a  demlg'xl,  but  In  the  vast 
spaces   of    Africa   he    In    shrinking    in    impor- 
tance      Thus,    last    May,    when    tl»e    African 
leaders  met  In  Addis  Ababa  and  established 
the    Org.vnlzation    of    African    Unity    (OAUl. 
Nasser    found    himself   In    Uie   company  of   29 
leaders,  the  majority  of  whom  were  represent- 
ing black  Africa      It  was  not  a  very  pleasant 
exp<^rlence  for  a  man  who  Is  u.sed  t«  the  pub- 
lic lirnellKht      Tlie  conference  itself  was  mod- 
erate in  t/jne,  and  President  Ntus.'ier  discovered 
that  he  was  not  the  t-ock  of  the  walk     Indeed, 
he  played  a  very  m  >dest  role,  and    as  one  re- 
porter put  It,  Nasser  portrayed  "the  unusual. 
for  him,  role  of  follower,  not  a  leader"   (New- 
York  Times.  May  27.  1963)  .     'nicro  is  evidence 
that   Nasser  Is  still   trying   U~i   turn   the  OAU 
Into  an  Instrument  of  his  own  empire  build- 
ing jilans      But  there  is  other  evidence  indi- 
cating that  the  Africans  are  not   prepared  t<J 
buy  hLs  package      If  the  Africans  lire  skepti- 
cal toward  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese,  they 
are  fK^ually  waxy  <'f  President  N.tsser  and  his 
pretensions,      lliere    is   gixxl   reason   for   this 
skepticism,  for  the  African.^  hrive  already  had 
a  taste  of  Niisserl.sin 

StruvrasIoN   IN   AFKICA 

For  the  last  few  years.  African  states  have 
been  plagued  by  the  subversive  iunivltles  of 
Egyptian  agents.  In  the  autumn  of  1961,  the 
EkiyjHIan  military  attach^  in  Monrovia  was 
expelled  from  Liberia  after  having  been 
»_  charged  with  inciting  disorders  In  that 
country  Tlie  next  yeiU",  the  Litjerlan  Gov- 
ernment again  warned  representatives  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  not  to  interfere  in  the 
Internal  affairs  of  Liberia  In  January  1962, 
the  President   of   Upper   Volta,  Mr    Maurice 


Yameogo,  expelled  a  United  Arab  Republic 
mission  from  his  country  Subsequently,  he 
denounced  Egypt  s  meddles^jme  activities  and 
deplored  Cairo's  "useless  attempt  to  subvert 
our  people  and  to  set  up  himself  as  the  leader 
of  the  Africans  " 

More  recently.  Egyptian  subversive  ac- 
tlvitle.8  have  been  directed  against  Senegal 
and  Mall  Indeed  Africaji  leaders  charge 
that  since  the  establishment  of  the  DAD, 
Egypt  has  been  trying  to  undernune  their 
governments.  Such  African  states  as  Niger, 
Dahomey,  Upper  'Volta.  and  Ivory  Coast  are 
constant  targets  c»f  Egyptian  subversion. 
Assassiiiatii>n  plots,  riots,  revolts  are  the 
steady  brew  of  Egyptian  agents  In  these 
countries. 

During  the  past  few  months,  the  long  arm 
of  Cairo  has  turned  up  in  the  largest  of  the 
AfrlcaJi  states,  Nigeria  Needless  to  say,  the 
dlfferencee  among  the  various  political 
parties  should  be  regarded  by  all  as  an  In- 
ternal matter  that  can  only  be  settled  by 
the  Nigerian  people,  but  Egyptian  policy 
simply  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  "mind- 
ing one's  own  business"  Tne  peoples  of  the 
Arab  Middle  East  are  well  acquainted  with 
Nasser's  ceaseless  efforts  to  influenc*  their 
decisions,  whether  it  be  on  election  day  c«- 
any  other  time. 

The  Nigerians  are  now  beginning  to  ex- 
perience the  brazen  intervention  of  the 
Egyptians  in  their  own  domestic  affairs. 
Thus,  the  leader  of  one  of  the  outstanding 
p>olltical  parties,  the  National  Convention  of 
Nigerian  Citizens  iNCNC),  Dr.  Okpara, 
charged  that  Egypt  was  pouring  funds  into 
the  election  campaign.  It  was  also  asserted 
that  this  was  being  done  to  subject  the  Ni- 
gerian Republic  "to  President  Nasser's  In- 
fluence"— Ijondon  Piri.inclal  Times,  Pe+>ruary 
4,  1964  The  chartres  m.ade  by  Dr  Okpara 
and  his  party  disturbed  the  "diplomatic  mis- 
sions from  Arab  countries  in  Nigeria  "  They 
warned  that  these  accusations  "conspire  to 
weaken  the  ties  of  Afro- Arab  solidarity  " 
Obviously,  this  warning  must  have  been  con- 
c<:>cted  by  the  Egyptians.  It  Is  tv-plcal  that. 
when  the  Egyptians  are  caught  redhanded. 
they  wall  that  the  prospective  victim  of  their 
plotting  Is  nr>t  fully  appreciative  of  Cairo's 
t>eneficent  and  disinterested  aid. 

OPPRESSH'N    IN    THE   SUDAN 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that,  while  Presi- 
dent Nasser  speaks  incessantly  of  his  love  for 
the  AfricAn  f>eoples.  for  their  dignity  and 
indei>endence,  and  denounces  the  alleged 
racism  of  tlie  "white  imr>eriallsts,"  he  Is 
today  giving  full  supjx>rt  to  the  ruthles  sup- 
pression of  black  Africans  by  the  present 
Sudanese  Crovernment  which  Is  under  Arab 
control.  The  Si>uthern  Sudan  Is  predomi- 
nantly Negn>ld  and  Uie  people  there  are  try- 
ing Uj  preserve  their  own  cultural  institu- 
tions. The  Sudanese  Government,  however. 
refu.ses  Ui  recognize  their  dignity  and,  in- 
deed, is  trying  to  impose  the  Artib  culture  as 
well  SIS  the  Moslem  faith  on  these  peoples. 
Tlierefore,  tlie  Sudanese  Government  has 
embarked  on  a  long-range  campaign  to  crush 
tliese  pei>ple  As  a  result,  there  has  arisen 
a  vast  influx  of  African  refugees  Into  the 
iieighlx»ring  st^ites  of  Uganda.  Kenya.  tJie 
Congo,  and  Ethiopia  As  one  reporter 
wrot<>  (l^o  Heiman,  WPS.  January  6,  1964  i  : 
'  Pilhirs  of  smoke  rising  from  rebel  villages 
txmbed  and  burned  by  Sudanese  Govern- 
ment planes,  refxjrt-edly  are  clearly  visible 
from  hilltops  on  the  Ethiopian  side  of  tlie 
Ix^rder" 

Rep<Jrters  from  the  area  stre.'^sed  the  grow- 
ing resentment  of  the  AfrlcAns.  IxJth  In  the 
southern  Sudan  and  in  nelghlx>ring  African 
c<juntries  A  report  by  Sheridan  Griswold 
for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  January 
29,  1964.  reveals  the  depth  of  African  ani- 
mosity toward  the  Arabs:  "The  difficulties 
in  the  southern  Sudan  go  back  nearly  a 
hundred  years  to  the  opening  up  of  Equa- 
U<rla,  Bahr  al-Ghazal  and  upper  Nile  prov- 
inces UJ  Arab  salvers  and  European  explora- 


tion. The  impact  of  slavery  Is  still  strongly 
felt  In  the  southern  Sudan  The  3  4  mlUion 
people  in  the  South  i  out  of  11  million  In  the 
Sudan  altogether  i  are  of  African  stock  and 
are  culturally  and  Imqulstlcally  different 
from  the  Arabized  Sudanese  to  the  North. 
Since  the  days  of  slavery  the  Africans  have 
resented  the  presence  of  Arabs  in  the  South 
and  have  been  Irked  by  what  they  felt  was 
an  Arab  sense  of  superiority" 

Unfortunately,  reports  concerning  what  Is 
happening  in  tlie  southern  Sudan  are  meager 
and  Infrequent  However,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  Sudanese  Government  is  now  pur- 
suing a  policy  which  smacks  of  genocide,  but 
It  should  not  be  thought  that  the  Sudan 
acts  alone  On  the  contrary,  it  is  brutally 
stamping  out  resistance  with  the  full  ap- 
proval and  support  of  President  Nasser  As 
Leo  Heiman  put  it:  "Since  Egyptian  mili- 
tary intervention  along  the  Nile  would  mean 
control  of  Africa's  most  important  river,  the 
Nile,  and  ultimate  union  wnth  Sudan  under 
Nasser's  overall  rule,  Bgypt  Is  quite  willing 
to  risk  the  enmity  of  African  nations  which, 
tacitly  or  openly,  suppcwt  the  south  Sudan 
rebellion." 

The  sense  of  "mission  to  civilize"  Africa, 
expressed  in  Nasser's  book,  remains  the  core 
of  Egyptian  policy  Cairo  propagandists 
seize  every  opportunity  to  emphasize  the 
"unique"  leadership  of  Nasser  and  to  clothe 
it  with  the  special  "mission"  of  leading  the 
Africans  to  greater  glory.  There  seems  to 
be  no  bounds  to  Egypt's  boasting  concerning 
her  role  in  Africa  For  example,  Nasser,  ad- 
dressing a  conference  of  African  labor  min- 
isters last  December,  declared  that  Egypt  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  'victory  "  of  the 
Africans  against  the  "imperialists."  Nasser 
went  further  by  stating  that  Egypt  was  now 
ready  U)  shoulder  the  major  responsibiiity  for 
"Africa's  future  "  At  the  very  moment  he 
spoke,  the  Sudanese  Government  witli  his 
blessings  and  support  was  brutally  atuick- 
lug  the  Africans  in  the  southern  part  of 
Sudan  because  they  refuse  to  bow  to  Arab 
domination  Yet,  N.-isser  had  the  temerity 
to  t-ell  these  African  labor  leaders  that  racial 
discrimination  in  certain  parts  of  Africa  con- 
tinues to  exist  because  West-em  imperialism 
"attempts  to  dominate  and  exploit  African 
labor  and  national  wealth." 

During  the  same  month  of  December,  the 
government -controlled  newspaper  A'.  Akhbar 
wrote  the  following  after  Nasser  had  held 
private  talks  with  Red  China's  Prime  Min- 
ister Chou  En-lai  "The  United  Arab  Republic 
is  the  vanguard  of  the  Arab  struggle  and  the 
leader  of  liberation  in  the  wide  area  which 
extends  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  m  the  west 
to  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  south.  In  Africa 
the  United  Arab  Republic  is  a  liberated  power 
which  sponsors  new  movements  in  the 
awakening  continent.  The  imperalist  states 
are  the  most  Interested  because  they  know 
that  China  and  the  United  Arab  Republic 
have  long  been  in  the  rank  struggling 
against  imperialism  ready  to  ambush  every 
domination  and  foreign  infiltration.  •  •  • 
The  new  image  is  growing  brighter  in  Africa 
and  Asia.  Abd  An-Nasir  and  Chou  En-lai  and 
the  liberated  leaders  like  them  are  the  van- 
guards of  the  new  Image  In  this  world  " 
Egyptian  propaganda  is  also  careful  to  link 
Nasser  with  other  leaders  who  have  made 
contributions  to  the  development  of  modern 
Africa.  Thus,  Radio  Cairo  declared  Mod- 
ern African  history  owes  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciation to  these  two  great  men.  Emperor 
Halle  Selassie  and  President  Abd  An-Naslr." 

ECONOMIC     PENETRATION 

When  the  Egyptians  speak  of  aiding  the 
Africans,  they  really  think  in  terms  of  ex- 
tending their  economic  Influence  and  to 
make  the  African  states  dependent  upoa 
Egypt  economically.  The  Egyptians  are  try- 
ing to  accomplish  this  through  a  variety  of 
ways.  For  example,  last  summer  Cairo  de- 
clared that  It  woxild  make  the  largest  con- 
tribution to  the  capitalization   of  the  pro- 
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jpcted  African  Development  Bank  Of  a 
total  capitalization  of  $250  million.  Egypt 
stated  that  It  would  buy  »30  million  In 
shares.  Obviously,  although  32  Independent 
African  states  have  Indicated  their  willing- 
ness tjo  participate  in  this  Banlt.  It  Is  the 
hope  of  the  Egyptians  that  by  virtue  of  their 
•  suindlng  a«  the  largest  single  shareholder, 
they  will  be  able  to  exercise  a  decisive  In- 
fluence on  the  use  of  the  Bank's  resoxirces. 

More  recently,  Egypt  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  Kuwait  to 
establish  a  Jointly  owned  bank  capitalized 
at  $23  million  Although  the  Kuwait  Gov- 
ernment will  own  half  of  the  share-s.  it  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  the  Banks  head- 
quarters will  be  In  Cairo  and  that  Its  object, 
according  U)  one  authority.  Is  '•to  finance 
fwrelgn  trade  between  Arab  and  African 
countries  und  to  participate  In  the  African 
Development  Biink  "  In  short,  the  Egvptlans 
hope  to  employ  the  resources  of  oll-rlch 
Kuwait  to  strengthen  still  further  their  In- 
fluence In  the  African  Development  Bank. 

Besides  the  use  of  financial  lustrumenta 
to  gain  control  of  Afrlciin  markets.  Egypt  s 
•Ariib  Company  for  Foreign  Trade"  has  been 
m(T6t  active  In  various  parts  of  Africa  tryUig 
to  sell  Its  wares  at  cutrate  prices.  These 
efforts  are  almost  comical  for  the  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  Egypt  fundamentally  ha*  nei- 
ther the  resources  nor  the  know-how  to  make 
any  appreciable  dent  In  the  African  markets. 
After  all.  were  It  not  for  the  hundred.-?  of 
millions  of  dollars  that  Kgypt  Itself  receives 
from  abroad,  particularly  from  the  Russians 
and  the  United  States,  the  economy  of  that 
country  would  go  Into  a  tallspln.  Further- 
more, the  commodities  which  Kgypt  has 
available  for  sale  offer  little  attraction  for 
the   Africans. 

Most  of  the  African  states  are  primary 
producers.  They  require  manufactured 
goods,  machinery  and  other  capital  equlpy- 
ment.  They  certainly  cannot  be  Impressed 
by  what  Nasser  has  to  offer  which,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  consists  of  raw  cotton,  rice, 
onions,  potatoes,  etc.  Yet.  the  UAR  con- 
tinues to  Increase  the  number  of  so-called 
commercial  attaches  who  staff  their  various 
embassies  throughout  Africa.  These  "at- 
tach<^s"  are  probably  more  busy  In  the  field 
of  political  subversion  than  they  are  In  help- 
ing the  host  countries  economically.  More- 
over It  does  not  appear  that  the  Africans 
themselves  are  In  any  great  rush  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  Egyptians.  Here  Is  the  way 
the  Ixjndon  Financial  Times  put  it:  "The 
Egyptians  do  suffer  a  drawback  in  being 
Arabs  while  much  of  the  black  African  sus- 
picion of  former  slave  traders  still  remains 
•  •  •.  The  Egyptians  themselves  are  often 
curiously  Insensitive  to  this  and  patronl?* 
their  fellow  Africans  In  the  emerging  states 
as  much  as  they  have  the  Sudanese  in  the 
past." 

GROWIlfC  SUSPICION 

Indeed,  the  Africans  are  suspiciou.s.  This 
.'suspicion  came  to  the  surface  more  recently 
over  the  question  of  setting  up  an  "African 
High  Command"  under  the  jiegls  of  the 
(Organization  of  African  Unity  ( OAU ) .  Egyp- 
nans  have  been  very  "hot"  on  this  issue.  Al- 
leging that  the  Africans  do  not  have  the 
know-how  to  bulid  their  own  armies  and 
lurever  waving  the  danger  flag  of  "imperial- 
ism," Nasser  has  generously  offered  his  own 
forces  to  "protect"  the  Africans.  But  a  num- 
ber of  African  states  are  cold  to  this  altru- 
ism. They  do  not  like  the  Idea  that  Egypt, 
uhlle  pretending  to  be  opposed  to  nuclear 
bases  In  Africa,  persists  In  building  up  Us 
own  nuclear  military  power,  and  they  are 
wondering  why  there  should  be  this  excep- 
tion. They  suspect  that  the  Egyptians,  for 
all  their  spouting  about  equality,  dream  of 
turning  the  OAU  Into  an  Instrument  for  their 
own  aggrandisement  at  the  expense  of  black 
Africa. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  It  Is  precisely 
In  the  largest  country  of  black  Africa.  Ni- 


geria, that  there  ts  growing  consciousness  of 
the  sharp  differences  that  separate  Bgypt 
and  the  African  states  to  the  south.  Thus, 
one  of  Nigeria's  leading  newspapers,  the 
West  African  Pilot,  came  out  strongly  against 
the  announced  intentions  of  the  Arab  L«e^pl« 
which  is  under  the  thumb  of  Cairo,  to  set 
up  ofBces  In  certain  western  African  states — 
(Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar.  21.  1964). 
After  stating  that  Nigeria  does  not  have  any 
relations  with  the  Arab  League,  the  paper 
noted  that  Nigeria  did  have  relations  with 
members  of  the  League  "who  never  tire  of 
selling  us  the  political  attitudes  of  the 
League."  The  paper  then  giive  this  signi- 
ficant warning;  The  attempt  of  the  Arab 
League  to  set  up  shop  in  Nigeria  must  be 
resisted  because  "It  is  a  subtle  device  Ui 
Involve  us  more  directly  with  the  frenetic 
P'llitlcs  of  the  Middle  East  "  The  newspaper 
declared  that  the  African  members  of  the 
Arab  League  will  have  to  decide  stx>n  where 
they  stand  "Are  they  in  the  Middle  East 
"r  in  Africa?  They  cannot  honestly  owe 
loyalties  to  two  separate  blocs  on  two  sep- 
arate continents.  It  might  suit  us  now  to 
forget  this  question,  but  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity  will  come  fac«  to  face  with  it 
sometime — the  sooner  the  better." 

The  West  African  Pilof.s  attack  against  the 
machinations  of  the  Arab  Leiijrue  reflects  the 
growing  sen.sitivlty  within  Nigeria  over  the 
bold  and  brash  activities  of  the  Arabs.  For 
example,  another  leading  Nigerian  news- 
paper, the  Dally  Express,  raised  the  question 
as  to  the  permanent  site  for  the  Secretariat 
of  the  OAU.  The  fact  must  be  faced,  this 
paper  declared  outright,  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  Africa  are  black  and.  there- 
fore, the  Secretariat  Itself  must  be  located 
in  black  Africa.  This,  of  course,  runs  coun- 
ter to  Egypt's  plan  to  make  Cairo  the  head- 
quarters. 

The  Dally  Express  also  took  note  of  the 
dual  loytUty  of  the  Arab  States  In  north  Af- 
rica to  the  Arab  League  and  to  the  OAU. 
This  dualism  Is  becoming  a  source  of  deep 
resentment  In  many  parts  of  black  Africa. 
When  the  West  African  Pilot  raised  the  very 
pertinent  question  as  to  whether  the  African 
members  of  the  Arab  League  were  In  the 
Middle  E.ast  or  In  Africa,  the  paper  was 
hitting  at  the  very  core  of  Nasser's  imperial- 
ism. 

In  "Egypfs  Liberation. -  President  Nasser 
does  not  speak  of  Africa  and  the  Arab  Middle 
East  as  separate  entitles;  rather  does  he  de- 
scribe the  continent  of  Africa  as  "the  second 
circle"  surrounding  "the  first  circle."  1  e.,  the 
Arab  world.  The  two  "circles"  In  turn  are 
encompassed  by  "the  third  circle."  the  world 
of  Islam,  "which  circumscribes  continents 
and  oceans  "  Thus,  black  Africa.  In  Nasser's 
lexicon.  Is  destined  to  be  but  one  part  of  his 
huge  empire. 

Nasser's  dreams  may  be  limitless  but  in  the 
rei\l  world— the  world  of  the  new  Africa — 
he  ts  discovering  to  his  chixgrln  and  anger 
that  the  days  of  the  "civilizing"  mission  of 
the  heirs  of  Arab  slave  traders  are  over. 
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The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
conslderaUon  the  blll'(HR.  3846)  to  estab- 
lish a  land  and  water  conservation  fund  to 
assist    the    States   and    Federal    agencies    In 


meeting  present  and  future  outdoor  recrea- 
tion demands  and  needs  of  the  American 
people,   and   for   other   purposes. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  the  full 
5  minutes,  but  only  a  small  portion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  NortJi 
Caroliiia  [Mr.  CoolkyI.  I  feel  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
S.wLORl  Is  somewhat  in  error.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior before  he  can  acquire  any  In- 
holdlnps  within  a  national  park  mixst 
come  before  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  for  authorization, 
unless  Uie  basic  act  establishing  that 
park  permits  him  to  acquire  those  addi- 
tional In-holdlnR.s.  Purthermore,  if  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  wants  to  establish 
any  new  arras,  he  certainly  must  come 
before  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  to  obtain  authorization. 
This  Is  exactly  what  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  NortJi  Carolina  will  do.  if  adopted. 
Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  acquiring  addi- 
tional forest  lands 

Mrs.   MAY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Wa&hlnRton. 

Mrs.   MAY.     Mr.  Chairman.   I  would 
like  to  point  out  with  further  reference 
to  the  gentleman's  statement,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Peniisylvanla   (Mr.  SaylorJ   Urst  of  all 
said  that  the  chairman  did  not  speak 
for   the   Committee   on   Agriculture.     I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  this  bill  was 
not  sent  to  our  committee,  even  though 
we  have  Jurisdiction  over  Forest  Service 
lands.     We  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
work  on  this  bill  or  to  hold  hearings  on 
It.     Certainly.    I    believe   it    should    be 
pointed  out  that  under  the  Weeks  Act 
the  location  and  character  of  land  ac- 
quired is  done  in  complete  secrecy.    The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  submits  a  pro- 
posal for  land  purchase  to  the  National 
Forest  Service  Reservation  Commission, 
and  that  consists  of  the  Secretary  of  the. 
Army,  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  two  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  two  Members  of  the  House. 
Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  purchases  must 
be    approved    by    the    National    Forest 
Fteservatlon   Commission;    that   Is   true. 
But  the  Comjnlssion  makes  no  announce- 
ment of  the  area  it  has  under  considera- 
tion for  purchase  and  holds  no  public 
hearings.     The  general  public  or  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  never  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  in  advance  where  or  how- 
much  land  the  Forest  Service  proposes 
to  purchase.     TTiey  have  no  chance  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
proposal. 

I  wonder  if  anyone  thinks  that  these 
busy  members  of  the  Commission  will 
have  time  to  give  thorough  consideration 
to  each  purchase  under  a  program  that 
might  Include  $20  million? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  May  I  say  to  miy 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington, that  being  a  member  of  that 
Forest   Reservation   Commission,   I   am 
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quite  well  aware  of  this  ijroblem  and 
every  so  often  I  get  a  brochure  about  a 
couple  of  Inches  thick  of  tissue  paper 
telling  what  they  plan  to  acquire.  It 
does  take  a  considerable  amount  of 
otherwise  busy  time  to  try  to  do  this. 

Mr.     TEAOUE     of     California.     Mr. 
Chairman,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  'WESTLAND.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  I  would  like  to  state  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  CooLEYl  does  speak  for  this  mem- 
ber of  that  committee,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
ests of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
I  enthusiastically  and  wholeheartedly 
support  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  CooleyI. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  WESTLAND.  Surely. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  think  we  should 
have  the  record  straight.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  national  forests  in 
the  public  domain,  which  constitutes  the 
largest  area  of  national  forests.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  notified  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
when  we  began  the  discussion  of  this 
legislation,  and  I  was  very  well  pleased 
to  see  his  reference  to  this  fact,  not  only 
In  yesterday's  statement  but  in  his  state- 
ment today. 


REA  Serves  Oklahoma  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or   OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  24,  1964 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
those  of  us  In  Congress  who  helped  set 
up  the  machinery  in  1935  to  bring  light 
and  power  to  the  Nation's  farms  need 
regularly  to  look  full  face  at  the  magic 
achieved  by  rural  Americans  with  the 
loans  all  Americans  made  possible. 

Young  Oklahomans  recently  made  the 
picture  shockingly  bright  for  me  al- 
though none  of  them  can  remember 
when  their  farms  did  not  have  elec- 
tricity. They  Interviewed  their  parents 
and  grandparents  about  the  past  and  de- 
scribed vividly  their  firsthand  expe- 
riences with  rural  electricity. 

My  State's  28  REA  cooperatives  offered 
Washington  trips  to  young  people  in 
their  areas  who  wrote  the  best  histories 
of  their  own  REA's.  The  winners  came 
to  tlie  Capital  In  June  along  with  those 
from  nine  other  States.  They  were 
welcomed  by  President  Johnson  at  the 
White  House.  Not  until  I  sent  for  some 
of  the  winning  essays  did  I  get  the  full 
impact. 

These  youngsters  took  me  back  to  the 
days  of  "oU  lamps,  kerosene  heaters, 
hand  water  pumps,  mules,  and  two-row 
Implements."     Dena    Gaye    Duncan    of 


Frederick.  Okla..  made  me  chuckle  with 
the  story  of  a  farm  wife  with  her  first 
electric  power  and  her  first  refrigerator 
who  was  so  pleased  to  find  out  that  her 
new  appliance  was  not  out  of  order.  It 
would  freeze  Ice  cubes,  she  discovered, 
but  not  untU  she  learned  to  put  water  In 
the  trays.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  her  essay  Inserted  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  Tim 
L.  Haines  of  Fargo,  Okla.,  tells  the  story 
of  his  family  dairy  farm,  grade  A.  where 
his  parents  do  all  the  work  with  only 
his  help  and  that  of  a  younger  brother. 
They  use  electrically  run  milkers  and  a 
bulk  tank.  They  use  electricity  to  pump 
the  water  for  the  cows,  to  clean  the 
barns  and  equipment.  They  use  it  to 
grind  and  mix  the  cows'  feed.  They  use 
electric  drills,  saws  and  an  electric 
welder  in  operating  home  and  farm. 
With  the  help  of  an  electric  washer, 
drier  and  other  appliances,  Tim's  mother 
does  the  work  of  an  eight-room  home 
with  one  and  a  half  baths  and  a  base- 
ment and  helps  with  the  dairy  operaUon 
when  necessarj'. 

I  wish  I  could  include  all  the  essays. 
Janice  Nichols  of  Haworth  reminds  us 
that  the  electric  miracle  has  ended  an 
era  where  a  mother's  chores  before  start- 
ing to  cook  breakfast  included  building 
fires  in  the  wood  cookstove,  lighting  the 
lamps    and  backbreaking  trips  to   and 
from  the  weU  for  water.     She  cites  the 
time  and  money  saved  by  refrigerators 
to  store  leftovers,  and  freezers  In  both 
homes  and  stores  to  make  fresh  foods 
available  all  year  Instead  of  at  harvest 
time    only.     Wandering    livestock,    she 
says,  can  be  kept  within  range  by  elec- 
tric fences.     Rainy  days  were  hard  on 
the  eyes  of  pupils  straining  to  read  in 
the  dark,  she  reports,  for  her  mother  and 
grandmother,  but  not  for  her. 

Carol  Mercer  of  Logan,  Okla.,  writing 
of  the  Tri-County  Electric  Co-op  in 
Beaver  County,  tells  a  wonderful  tale  of 
the  housewife  who  promised  the  linemen 
a  fried  chicken  dinner  if  they  would  con- 
nect up  her  electricity  by  3  p.m.  so  she 
could  use  her  new  electric  iron  that  night 
after  she  fed  them.  She  also  dug  up  a 
memory  from  the  wife  of  one  of  those 
farmers  who  helped  organize  the  co- 
operative. She  said  she  was-  "chilled  to 
the  bone"  when  she  had  to  feed  the 
cattle  during  her  husband's  trips  to 
Washington. 

Laura  Ann  Peck  of  Dewey.  Okla.,  of- 
fered stUl  another  benefit  of  low-cost 
farm  electricity.  It  has  made  today's 
farmers  more  productive,  she  said.  "This 
has  brought  down  food  production  costs, 
which  has  enabled  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  be  the  best  fed  in  the 
world  for  the  lowest  portion  of  their 
Income."  Her  picture  of  the  early  or- 
ganizers is  vivid,  too. 

The  farmers  dldnt  know  anything  about 
running  a  business:  especially  an  electric 
business — 


Laura  wrote. 
Half  of  them  didn't  even  know  how  to  replace 
a  light  bulb  or  a  fuse.    But  they  figured  they 
could  Just  find  out. 


The  farmers  of  this  Nation  did  find 
out.  They  have  nm  their  business  well. 
In  OklahcMna  alone.  REA  cooperatives 
have  Invested  over  $150  milUon.  They 
operate  more  than  65,000  miles  of  line. 
Miss  Peck  reports,  and  in  1963.  they 
served  over  142,000  meters.  My  hat  is 
off  to  them  and  to  their  children  and 
grandchildren  who  told  the  story  in 
these  wonderful  essays. 
ExHiBrr  1 

HISTORY    OF    THE    SOUTHWEST    RURAL    ELECTRIC 

Association 
(By  Dena  Gave  Duncan.  Weaver  High  School. 
'Frederick.  Okla.) 
"Your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,   your 
young  men  shall  see  visions. "     Joel  2:  28. 

Out  of  a  past  of  oil  lamps,  hand  pumps. 
kerosene  heaters,  waahtubs.  mules  and  two- 
row  Implements,  rural  people  of  southwest 
OkJahoma  were  propelled  into  a  world  of 
labcrsavlng  devices  and  bigger  profits  when 
Mayor  Bert  Holt  pulled  a  switch  at  Altus 
on  December  13.  1938,  and  electrical  power 
surged   into   the   first    26   mUes    of   line. 

Tills  momentous  occasion  marked  the  cul- 
mination of  months  of  planning  and  Uylng 
the  ground  work  for  the  organization  of  the 
Southwest    Rural     Electric     Association     to 
southwest  Oklahoma  and  north  Texas.    The 
wonderful    energy    of    harnessed    electricity 
was    first    avaUable    only    In    the   big    cities 
Later,  even  small  towns  liad  some  ktod  of 
electric    power.     Rural    people    needed   and 
wanted    It.    too;    but    It   was    too    expc°f»^^ 
Retting  it  out  to  the  country  areas.    In  1935 
Congress    set   up    the    Rural    Hectrtflcatlon 
Administration  for  the  purpose  of  lending 
money  to  extend  electric  systems  into  rural 
areas       Private   utUltiee    decided   there   was 
not  enough  profit  to  the  plan  for  them  so 
the  Government  was  faced  with  two  alterna- 
tives" to  buUd  Government  owned  and  oper- 
ated systems  or  to  encourage  the  people  to 
do  the  Job  themselves.    Instead  of  the  Gov- 
ernment doing  thU  Job  it  was  decided  to  try 
the  riiral  electric  cooperatives  method— the 
American  way— people  working  together  for 
a  common  cause.     So.  electric  cooperatives 
were   started.     As   the   first   Americans   had 
banded   together  for   their  common  defense 
and  to  gato  improvements  for  all  peoples,  tne 
rural   kilowatt   pioneers   Jotoed  together  to 
gato  the  advantage  of  electricity. 

Because  of  their  vision  and  toterested  con- 
cern people  from  various  ccHnmunltles  in 
TlUman  and  Jackson  Counties  were  present 
to  hear  Mr.  Frank  Higgenbotham,  of  the 
Rural  Electric  Administration,  Washln^n. 
DC.  on  March  12.  1937.  »t  Tipton  High 
School  explain  how  a  rural  electric  coopera- 
tive could  be  organized.  Out  of  this  meeting 
came  the  elecUon  of  the  first  project  super- 
intendent, Tom  Moran.  of  Tipton.  Perry 
Martin,  of  Tipton,  was  selected  as  secretary. 
The  first  members  of  the  board  of  trustees 
were  H  N.  Seymour,  Tipton,  president:  J.  H. 
Wiseman,  Tipton,  treasurer;  S.  H.  Bell,  Ozark. 
Jackson  County,  member.  This  board  n^t  on 
December  18.  1937.  at  Tipton  where  W.  C. 
Austin,  of  Altus.  was  selected  as  counsel  for 
the  new  organization.  Homer  Shotte.  Perry 
Martin.  C.  M.  Shelton.  and  D.  H.  Lalng  were 
selected  to  secure  easements  and  applications 
from  the  farm  people. 

A  special  stockholders'  meeting  was  held 
at  the  First  National  Bank  building  in  Tip- 
ton Okla ,  on  January  7.  1938.  to  subscribe 
to  capital  stock;  and  applicaUons  for  mem- 
bership in  the  cooperative  were  approved 
Bylaws  were  adopted,  and  It  was  agreed  that 
electrical  distribution  lines  should  be  con- 
structed, operated,  and  maintained  in  Jack- 
son. Kiowa,  and  TUlman  Counties  and  possi- 
bly other  counties  later.  It  was  also  voted 
to  make  applications  to  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  to  Washington.  DC,  for 
a  loen  not  to  exceed  $150,000  for  the  purpose 
of   buUdlng    180  miles   of   line,   sutwtatlons, 
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transformers,  and  all  other  things  necessary 
t-o  op>erate  an  electrical  distribution  system. 
The  relationship  of  Southwest  Rural  Electric 
Association  with  the  Rural  EHectrlflcatlon 
Administration  In  Washington.  DC.  Is  that 
cf  lender-borrower.  All  money  borrowed 
must  be  paid  back  with  Interest. 

The  dreams  and  visions  of  young  men  and 
i>\d  moved  step  by  step  closer  to  reality  as 
on  February  15,  1938,  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Southwest  Rural  Electric  Associa- 
tion was  held  In  Tipton,  Olcla.  The  follow- 
ing stockholders  were  present:  H.  N  Sey- 
mour. George  O.  Grant,  W  S.  Lalng,  S  H. 
Bell,  Bailey  S  Ethrldge,  J.  H.  Wiseman.  C.  T. 
McWhorter.  and  Perry  Martin.  At  this  meet- 
ing all  the  board  members  were  reelected: 
H.  N.  Seymour  to  serve  1  year.  Bailey  S. 
Kthrldge  and  W.  S.  Lalng  to  seixc  fur  2 
years,  S.  H.  Bell  and  George  G  Grant  to  serve 
for  3  years. 

The  annual  nneetlngs  of  today  are  quite 
different  from  this  first  meeting  and  they 
only  discussed  their  business  and  then  went 
home.  Today  the  meeting  Is  still  held  In 
Tipton  with  some  1,800  to  2,000  members 
present  to  attend  the  business  meetings, 
hear  noted  speakers  and  entertainers  and 
afterward  to  participate  in  the  drawings 
for  electrical  appliances  which  are  given 
away.  Many  dealers  from  the  area  have  their 
electrical  appliances  on  display  for  the  peo- 
ple to  see.  There  Is  also  a  carnival  air  with 
kiddy  rides  for  the  children.  It  Is  more  of 
a  community  day  where  friends  and  neigh- 
bors get  together  to  discuss  their  business 
and  to  enjoy  themselves.  People  from  all 
over  southwestern  Oklahoma  and  northern 
Texas  come  to  spend  the  whole  day. 

In  subsequent  meetings  during  the  early 
months  of  1938,  J.  H.  Wiseman  presented 
his  resignation  as  treasurer  and  member  of 
the  board  and  was  replaced  by  the  election 
of  Bailey  S.  Ethrldge  to  serve  In  this  capacity, 
A  power  contract  with  the  city  of  Altus  was 
discussed  and  approved  subject  to  approval 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
TTie  t>oard  also  voted  on  March  3,  1938,  to 
accept  all  applicants  for  electric  service  pro- 
vided they  had  made  their  deposit  of  $5  for 
membership  and  that  It  was  pxjsslble  to 
reach  them  with  electric  service.  This  board 
adopted  rates  for  farm  and  home  service  of 
$3  per  40  kilowatt-hours.  To  this  date  these 
rates  have  not  been  changed.  Tlie  number 
of  applicants  approved  was  324. 

There  was  no  dreaming  but  plain  hard  work 
on  ttie  p>art  of  the  interested  men  and  women 
who  went  out  to  secure  easements  and  ap- 
plications from  their  neighbors  and  friends 
in  the  various  communities.  In  our  own  area 
of  Tillman  County  we  owe  much  to  the  pio- 
neer work  of  Mr.  Homer  Shotts,  Mr.  D.  H. 
Lalng,  Mr.  C.  M.  Shelton,  Mr.  Walter  Duncan, 
and  Mr.  C.  D.  Wearmouth.  Mr.  Albert  Nulty 
and  Mr.  Wearmouth  attended  one  of  the  first 
meetings  at  the  consolidated  No.  1  school 
building.  They  were  told  they  must  secure 
Mt  least  100  miles  with  3  applicants  per  mile 
who  would  pay  the  »5  fee.  If  they  were  to 
have  the  electricity  In  our  community.  They 
Uilked  to  a  few  who  were  Interested,  many 
who  were  wary  of  losing  money  If  the  vl.sion 
should  turn  out  to  be  a  plpedream.  and  some 
who  were  plainly  hostile.  In  order  to  com- 
plete the  applications  they  finally  put  up 
some  of  the  $5  fees  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
When  the  lines  were  built  and  the  neighbors 
began  to  tell  of  the  wonderful  conveniences 
of  electricity,  most  of  these  were  happy  to 
repay  the  $5  fees  which  had  been  paid  for 
them.  We  are  grateful  that  men  such  as 
these  had  faith  in  the  vision,  and  after  6 
months  Tillman  County  was  ready  to  bei^ln 
a  long  era  during  which  the  realities  of  the 
blessings  of  electricity  are  continually  un- 
folding and  the  future  promises  to  be  even 
more  than  the  dreams  and  visions  ever  prom- 
ised. 

At  first  the  people  thought  only  in  terms 
of  electric  Ilghta,  but  gradually  they  learned 
of  the  countless  appliances  which  are  in  use 


today.  One  amusing  incident  of  this  early 
"learning"  period  concerned  a  family  who 
looked  forward  to  the  convenience  of  an  elec- 
tric refrigerator  to  replace  the  Icebox  they 
had  used  for  years.  The  wonderful  Icemaker 
was  purchased  from  a  local  store,  duly  de- 
livered, plugged  In.  and  left  with  a  happy 
housewife.  After  the  lunch  hour  the  store 
received  a  call  from  the  disappointed  and 
half-angry  housewife.  The  appliance  was  not 
working  at  all  and  would  they  please  check 
on  It  immediately.  The  servicemen  ar- 
rived promptly  and  were  Informed  th.it  there 
iLid  been  no  ice  at  the  lunch  hour  and  tliere 
still  was  none.  After  thorough  luvestigii- 
tiou  the  hou.sewlfe  was  informed  that  In 
order  to  have  ice,  the  trays  must  first  t>e  filled 
with  water.  Electricity  accomplishes  many 
wonderful  feats,  but  freezing  ice  without 
water  Is  expecting  a  little  to  much.  Tlie 
people  were  so  proud  of  their  electric  lights 
that  they  were  very  prompt  to  call  for  serv- 
ice If  any  light  failed  to  burn  even  though 
they  might  not  partlcul.irly  need  It  Imme- 
diately. There  was  one  lady  who  was  so 
happy  to  receive  her  electric  pump  that  she 
threw  her  water  bucket  from  her  front  porch 
and  said  she  never  wanted  to  carry  water 
again. 

So  men  dreamed  dreams  and  men  had 
a  vision  and  a  weary  woman  raised  her  head 
from  over  a  rub  board  and  straightened  her 
aching  back  to  stand  tall  and  dare  to  dream 
fLS  she  looked  Into  a  future  which  was 
brighter  because  of  automatic  washer  and 
dryers,  electric  sUnee  and  hot  water  heaters 
and  hundreds  of  electrical  helpers  which  free 
her  hands  and  her  mind  from  the  drudgery 
of  yesterday. 

The  initial  construction  of  26  miles  of  line 
extended  from  the  cooperative's  substation  to 
the  northwest  comer  of  the  southwest  quar- 
ter of  section  15.  township  1  north,  range  19 
west,  I.  M.  Jackson  County.  Okla.  This  con- 
struction was  done  by  B dc  M.  Construction 
Co.  in  tlie  amount  of  $97,753.01.  Today 
Southwests  lines  would  reach  2.513  miles, 
or  the  distance  across  the  United  States.  The 
association  sells  more  than  3  million  kilo- 
watt-hours of  power  each  month.  The  mas- 
sive system  has  a  capital  investment  of  $4.- 
800.000  and  serves  5,500  users,  moat  of  them 
farmers.  Southwest  has  never  been  late  with 
Its  payments  on  loans  from  the  Rural  Elec- 
trlflicatlon  Association  In  Washington.  They 
are  currently  paying  $149,806  per  year,  in- 
terest and  principal.  It  takes  35  full-time 
employees  to  keep  the  co-op  operating  This 
amounta  to  an  annual  payroll  of  $150,000, 
The  bulk  of  thte  payroll  Is  spent  In  our  own 
co-op  area.  Some  $16,000  per  year  remains 
In  Tipton,  the  association's  headquarters. 
Mr.  Homer  Shotta  was  Southwest's  first  line 
superintendent  and  still  serves  In  that  capac- 
ity. An  Intercom  system  and  two-way  radios 
and  service  between  the  office  and  the  service 
crews. 

Weaver  Consolidated  School  near  Frederick. 
Okla  ,  has  the  distinction  of  being  South- 
west's  first  all-electric  school.  Navajo  in 
Jackson  County,  and  Northslde  in  Wilbarger 
County  have  since  become  all  electric. 

In  its  25  years  of  operation  the  co-op  has 
never  had  a  fatal  aclcdent  and  observes  strict 
safety  measures  at  all  times. 

The  Southwest  Rural  Electric  Association 
Is  owned  by  local  Individual  membership. 
It  repays  Its  loans  In  the  same  way  any  cor- 
poration does  and  Is  a  private  enterprise  In 
every  sense  of  the  word.  The  membership  of 
the  cooperative  electa  the  board  of  directors 
and  through  this  board  has  the  final  author- 
ity in  the  cooperative. 

The  present  board  of  directors  are  Clark 
T  McWhorter.  Blair;  James  Gober.  Manitou; 
P.  B.  Schnorrenberg,  Altus:  R.  H.  Owen,  pres- 
ident. Vernon;  V.  H.  Cubvahouse,  Rooeevelt; 
O.  L.  Cook,  Harrold;  J  P.  Shrlvers,  Lockett; 
and  C.  D.  Wearmouth,  secretary-treasurer. 
Frederick.  Mr.  Wearmouth  has  served  for 
over  20  years  as  secretary- treasurer  of  the 
Southwest  Rural  Electric  Association. 
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Clark  McWhorter  of  Blair  could  well  bear 
the  title  of  "Mr  Rural  Electrification."  One 
of  the  original  Incorporators  of  Southwest, 
he  is  Oklahoma's  representative  on  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion's board  of  directors  and  has  served  as 
Its  president.  He  once  served  as  manager 
of  Southwest.  McWhorter  Is  chairman  of 
NRECA's  legislative  conunlttee  and  Is  recog- 
nized as  u  strong  leader  In  the  national  or- 
ganisation. 

A  group  of  rn'^n  in  Wa.'^hlngton.  DC  ,  had 
a  vision  of  what  rural  electrification  could 
do  for  our  great  country  and  men  in  south- 
western Oklahoma  had  faith  In  a  practical 
application  to  make  that  vision  materialize. 
So  the  dreani.s  boc;tnie  reality  and  the  vision 
m.iUri.ilized  and  a  tH^ddlng  farmer  with  anx- 
ious eyes  on  cloucpi|.ss  skies  could  turn  to 
a  switch  and  send  ^TJnrkllng  water  to  satiate 
his  parched  and  thirsty  land.  Now  there 
are  over  575  farmers  on  Southwests  lines 
farming  profiUbly  by  Irrigation. 

According  to  J.  M.  Maddox,  Southwest's 
manager  since  1948  and  president  of  Okla- 
homa Association  of  Electric  Co<jperatlves. 
farms  are  con.stantly  being  more  meclianlzed 
by  the  use  of  electricity.  It  will  cut  down  on 
tlie  hard  lab<3r  a  farmer  has  to  do.  yet  In- 
crease his  operation  severalfold  and  show 
him  a  bigger  profit. 

In  th*  first  3  months  of  1964.  Southwest 
has  built  lines  to  26  Irrigation  wells  and 
many  oil  wells.  Out  of  the  bold  prairie  has 
risen  Industrial  plants  to  supplement  the 
farmers'  Income  by  providing  year-round 
employment  for  his  community.  His  chil- 
dren attend  all-electric  schools  while  they 
live  In  all-electric  homes.  "I  am  certain  that 
the  fine  young  people — graduates  of  our 
»ch(K>ls  and  workers  in  our  PPA  and  4-H 
Clubs— would  have  left  the  farm  IJ  the  farm 
home  had  not  been  brought  into  the  bril- 
liantly lighted  20th  century,  with  modern 
plumbing,  lights,  kitchen  appliances,  tele- 
vision and  radio,  and  the  countless  blessings 
of  modem-day  living."  ' 

Ti.>day  the  great  giant  of  electricity,  with 
still  undiscovered  and  unused  talents,  stirs 
and  stretches  and  wakeiis  from  the  dream- 
world of  yesterday,  steps  into  the  brilliant 
light  of  the  present,  and  strides  rapidly  to- 
ward a  promising  tomorrow. 


'  "llie  Honorable  A.  S.  "Mikx"  Monroney, 
addres.s  at  the  annua]  meeting  of  the  Okla- 
homa Association  of  Electric  Cooperatives. 


California  and  Ciril  Rig[htt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or    CALlrORMIA 

IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23,  1964 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  California  has  long  been  in  the 
forefront  of  efforts  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  all  of  our  cit- 
izens regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 
One  of  the  agencies  of  the  State  govern- 
ment which  is  doing  an  outstanding  job 
in  connection  with  the  protection  of  civil 
rights  Is  the  fair  employment  practices 
commission  of  the  State  of  California. 

This  commission  Is  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mrs.  Carmen  Warschaw 
Mrs.  Warschaw  is  very  dedicated  to  the 
principle  which  underlies  the  new  Fed- 
eral civil  rights  law  and  all  of  the  en- 
deavors to  provide  the  appropriate  guar- 
antees of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  our 
great  Nation. 


I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  letter  which  Mrs,  War- 
schaw and  the  fair  employment  practices 
commission  of  this  State  sent  to  our 
President  commemorating  the  signing  of 
the  civil  rights  law: 

State  or  Calito«nia  Fkol  Employ- 
ment Pkactick  Commission. 

San  Francisco,  Calif..  July  8.  1964. 
Hon   Lyndon  B.  Johnsow. 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dkas  Ma.  Pkesident:  As  the  California 
State  agency  assigned  to  deal  with  problems 
of  human  rights  and  equal  opportunity,  we 
take  the  occasion  of  our  first  meeting  since 
enactment  of  the  Federal  civil  rights  law  to 
commend  your  administration  and  the  bi- 
partisan leadership  of  the  Congress  on  this 
great  achievement. 

Passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  Is  a  land- 
mark In  the  historic  progress  of  a  Nation 
conceived  in  freedom  and  dedicated  to 
equality. 

We  observe  with  particular  satisfaction 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  businessmen, 
community  leaders  and  citizens  are  ready  to 
accept  the  obligations  of  social  justice 
speUed  out  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Public 
establishments  are  serving  the  public,  and 
It  Is  clear  that  the  majority  of  Americans 
nearly  everywhere  can  learn  to  live  on  equal 
terms  with  other  Americans  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  ancestry. 

The  California  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Commission,  which  lias  worked  toward  the 
same  goals  for  6  years,  welcomes  the  prospect 
of  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Equal  Em- 
ploym«nt  Opportunity  Commission.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Oov.  Edmund  G.  Brown 
and  the  legislature,  with  the  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Act,  the  Unruh  Civil  Rights 
Act.  the  Rumford  Fair  Housing  Act,  the 
Governor's  code  of  fair  practices  and  the 
work  of  the  attorney  general's  constitu- 
tional rights  section,  California  has  made 
significant  achievements  in  this  field. 

Much  remains  to  be  done,  here  and 
throughout  the  Nation,  toward  making  civil 
rights  a  reality  for  all  Americans.  We  pledge 
our  earnest  efforts  and  constant  support  as 
you  move  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
wise  and  necessary  law. 
Respyectfully. 

CALirORNIA  FaDI  EMPLOYMENT 

PaAcncE  Commission, 
(Mrs)  Caxmen  H.  Warschaw, 

Chairman. 
C  L.  Dellums, 

Vice  Chairmari. 
Elton  Bkombachek, 

Member. 
John  Anson  Ford, 

Member. 
Louis  Garcia, 

Mernber. 
Cltvx  Graham, 

MeTnber. 
Dwicht  R.  Zook. 

Member. 


Go  Home  "SaTior$'*— A  fitgro  Speaks 
Out  ia  Pride  of  His  Race 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

of   SOTTTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  24.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  are  continuously  con- 
fronted with  a  barra^re  of  propaganda  to 


the  effect  that  all  American  Negroes  are 
behind  militant  so-called  civil  rights 
movements  which  have  been  creating 
and  causing  racial  disturbances  in  sdl 
sections  of  our  country.  I  have  had 
called  to  my  attention  a  stat«nent — 
printed  in  the  Prentiss  Headlight,  of 
Prentiss,  Miss.,  on  June  25,  1964 — by  a 
Negro  who  appeals  to  the  so-called  civil 
rights  workers  invading  Mississippi  to 
go  home  and  leave  the  people  of  Missis- 
sippi alone.  This  article,  entitled  "Go 
Home  Saviors,' "  was  written  by  Mr. 
Joseph  F.  Albright. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Go  Home  "Saviors" — a  Negro  Speaks  Out  in 
Pride  of  His  Race 

(Editor's  Note. — We  are  reprinting  an- 
other of  Joseph  F.  Albright's  coliunns  from 
Percy  Oreen's  Jackson  Advocate  of  Jackson, 
Miss.,  this  week.  It  is  refreshing  in  these 
times  for  a  Negro  to  speak  out  in  the  pride 
he  feels  In  his  own  race,  and  the  joy  he  finds 
la  associating  with  his  own  kind.  Read  it 
through.) 

(By  Joseph  F.  Albright) 

I  am  a  Negro,  a  loyal  citizen  who  lives  in 
the  city  of  Jackson,  Miss.  •  •  •  and.  above 
all,  I  am  an  American  who  just  happens  to 
be  a  Negro. 

Of  all  these  categories,  the  last  Is  the  most 
Important;  for  anyone  •  •  •  race,  creed, 
color,  sex,  or  national  origin  notwithstand- 
ing •  •  •  who  lives  In  this  country  and 
fails  tb  be  grateful  for  the  blessings  endowed 
In  being  an  American  Is  guilty  of  the  most 
despicable  ingratitude  possible.  This  I  say 
without  reservation. 

As  this  is  written,  Jackson  Is  again  con- 
fronted with  a  swarm  of  saviors  who  through 
demonstrations  propose  to  Institute  &  pro- 
gram of  saving  me. 

It  seems  that  this  deplorable  state  of 
something  or  other  In  which  I  am  supposed 
to  be  stems  from  the  fact  that  I  am  not 
properly  "Integrated"  with  the  white  folks. 

Frankly,  I  couldn't  care  less.  I  have  al- 
ways held  the  conviction  that  "people  are 
people."  and  that  any  anthrop>ologlcal  dis- 
tinctions they  might  possess  are  of  scant 
Importance.  I  am  blessed  with  my  own 
cherished  friends  and  associates  •  •  • 
which  I  have  chosen  voluntarily,  as  it  should 
be  •  •  •  and  beyond  these  It  matters  but 
little  with  whom  I  come  in  contact,  sit  down 
with,  or  otherwise  meet.    So  much  for  that. 

But  let  us  get  on  with  this  discussion  of 
my  salvation.  If  I  gave  the  matter  the  con- 
sideration of  a  century  of  thought  I  could  not 
come  up  with  anything  more  stupid  than 
being  saved  from  all  the  Inherent  assets  of 
my  racial  possessions.  I  have  yet  to  see  a 
single  effort  made  to  save  the  Mlsslsslpplans 
of  Jewish,  Irish.  German.  Syrian  or 
citizens  of  any  other  white  radal  extraction 
from  the  acceptance  of  their  prideful  herit- 
ages. None  of  these  are  being  asked  to  sur- 
render the  products  of  their  respective  racial 
distinctions.  No,  It  Is  just  I  who  am  being 
zealously  exhorted  by  these  saviors  to  In- 
tegrate myself  into  being  neither  fish  nor 
fowl  •  •  •  and  by  so  doing  to  admit  that 
I  have  nothing  worthy  of  merit  and  self 
respect  that  I  have  created  or  with  which 
I  am  endowed.  Ood  forever  prevent  me  from 
making  such  a  ridiculous  and  degrading  ad- 
mission. 

I  don't  want  to  be  saved  from  the  continu- 
ous, adoring  association  of  my  own  desirable 
women,  some  of  the  earth's  loveliest  crea- 
tures •  •  •  from  my  own  churches  which 
stand  as  perpetual  guiding  lights  In  showing 
me  the  path  of  righteousness  •    •   •  from  my 


own  fraternal  organizations  that  have  pro- 
vided me  with  the  treasured  fellowship  of 
my  own  brethren  •  •  •  from  my  own  great 
educational  institutions  without  which  It 
would  have  been  a  sorry  day  for  Negro  prog- 
ress •  •  •  from  my  own  publications  to 
America  for  more  than  200  years  •  •  •  and 
certainly  not  from  my  friendship  and  en- 
couragement that  I  receive  dally  from  that 
long  and  splendid  list  of  white  Mlsslsslpplans 
without  whose  generous.  Byini>athetic  aid  I 
could  never  walk  successfully  down  the  high 
road  of  progress. 

I'm  going  to  continue  placing  my  salva- 
tion where  it  belongs  •  •  •  in  my  faith  in 
God  and  the  decency  of  zny  fellow  Mlssls- 
slpplans. For  I  know  that  the  ultimate 
salvation  for  me  or  anyone  else  lies  In  that 
first  and  great  oommandment:  "Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  Ood  before  me."  and  the  second 
which  Is  like  unto  It:  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself." 

And  I  know,  too,  that  having  said  He  only 
helps  thoee  who  help  themselves.  He  is  go- 
ing to  take  a  dim  view  of  my  riding  on  the 
backs  of  saviors,  self-appointed  or  otherwise. 


Jacksonville  University's  Dynamic  Presi- 
dent Defines  University's  Role 


.  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  rLORnM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1964 


Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Dr.  Robert 
H.  Spiro,  the  new  president  of  Jackson- 
ville University,  Jacksaiville,  Fla.,  has 
assumed  an  important  position  of  lead- 
ership in  the  ccMnmunlty  in  his  short 
tenure  as  president  of  one  of  the  South's 
outstanding  private  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  He  has  asserted  his  dynamic 
spirit  into  the  life — and  problems — of 
Duval  County,  Fla. 

Recently  he  gave  two  impressive 
speeches  which  outlined  his  philosophy 
and  his  ideas  on  the  challenges  facing 
higher  education  in  the  United  States 
today. 

In  Dr.  Spire's  speech  at  the  commence- 
ment ceremonies  for  Jacksonville  Uni- 
versity, June  20,  1964,  he  outlined  the 
growth  of  the  university  over  the  last  30 
years,  suggesting: 

Change  has  always  been  a  feature  of  human 
society,  that  growth  Is  Inevitable  where  there 
Is  life,  and   that  time  does   not  stand  still. 

He  said  further: 

The  20th  century  Is  the  most  dynamic  of 
all.  and  that  rapid  educational,  political, 
economic,  social,  and  religious  changes  will 
transpire. 

Dr,  Spiro  said  a  good  college  must  al- 
ways be  looking  both  forward  and  back- 
ward, like  the  ancient  Italian  diety. 
Janus,  who  presided  over  doors  and  gates, 
and  over  beginnings  and  endings,  and 
who  was  possessed  of  two  faces  peering 
in  opposite  directions: 

Unlike  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  the  uni- 
versity does  not  have  two  characters  Like 
Janus,  however,  it  does  have  two  ftices,  and 
is  both  conservative  and  progressive,  -.on- 
servatlve  of  the  best  of  the  long  heritage  of 
man,  progressive  in  seeking  new  truth,  new 
Ideas,  new  and  improved  ways  of  life  and 
thought. 
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Dr.  St^o  told  the  grraduatliig  class  of 
the  2,400-student  university: 

Tour  formal  claasroom  education  may  now 
have  ended,  although  acme  of  you  will  surely 
Beek  the  advantage*  of  graduate  and  profes- 
sional training.  But  for  all  o*  you  •  •  •  this 
Is  but  the  beginning  of  your  educational 
journey.  Keep  looking  b«ck,  like  Janua.  but 
always  look  forward.  Dream,  hope,  venture, 
work,  and  pray. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Kiwanla  Club  of 
Jacksonville,  prior  to  Independence  Day, 
Dr.  Spiro  proclaimed  that  the  national 
defense  and  well-being  require  that 
greater  attention  be  given  quality  edu- 
cation.   He  said: 

The  future  Is  bright,  not  gloomy.  To  look 
backward  excessively  Is  a  mark  of  old  age. 
Ours  Is  a  young  country,  Florida  is  a  young 
State.  JacksonvUle  University  Is  a  young  In- 
stitution, and  quite  frankly  I  myself  feel 
like  a  young  man.  I  am  respectful  of  the 
poat  but  exceedingly  hopeful  for  the  future. 

It  U  the  popular  thing  today  to  declare 
one's  belief  In  education,  although  not  all 
are  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  it.  In 
America  one  p>erBon  In  three  Is  either  en- 
rolled In  school  or  U  a  teacher.  Yes,  Ameri- 
cans believe  In  education,  but  we  spend : 
More  each  year  on  tobacco  than  on  public 
school.s;  more  on  automobiles  annually  than 
on  public  education;  more  on  alcoholic  bev- 
erages than  for  educational  purposes;  twice 
113  much  (150  billion)  on  national  defense 
as   for  all  educational  purposes. 

As  a  citizen  and  Naval  Reserve  officer  I 
heartily  favor  a  vigorous  and  powerful  na- 
tional defense  effort.  But  I  also  believe 
that  far  greater  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed 
\!pK)n  the  national  educational  endeavor. 
Surely  we  must  have  adequate  defense,  but 
we  must  also  have  quality  education,  for 
it  Lb  absolutely  essential  In  this  age  of  apace 
for  national  defense  and  the  public  weal. 

Quality  edxjcation  la  essential  for  our 
times.  Civilization  without  education  is  In- 
conceivable, for  education  Is  the  process  by 
which  the  younger  generation  learns  the 
experiences  of  the  ages. 


Racial  Rioting  in  New  York  City 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  24.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nashville  Banner,  of  Nashville,  Term., 
printed  two  outstanding  editorials.  In  Its 
July  22  and  July  23,  1964.  editions,  on 
the  recent  racial  rioting  In  New  York.  I 
commend  these  editorials  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  with  these 
editorials  a  statement  on  the  same  sub- 
ject today  which  I  issued  to  the  news 
media. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  editorials  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATEVHan-     BT     SeNATOK     STSOM     THURMom). 

Democrat,    or   Sodth    Carolina,    on    New 
York   Riottng 

The  rioting  and  violence  in  Harlem  and 
Brooklyn  is  most  regrettable.  It  does  seem. 
however,   to  have  focused  attention   for  the 


first  time  on  the  key  role  which  Communists 
have  been  playing  in  racial  disturbances  In 
this  country.  Ptor  the  past  few  years  I  have 
bsen  requesting  that  the  Congress  investi- 
gate the  Communist  Infiltration  of  the  mili- 
tant clTli  rights  organlzatioos.  but  my  re- 
quests have  fallen  on  deaf  ears  and  my  evi- 
dence Ignored. 

Now  that  we  have  major  race  riots  In  New 
York,  however,  the  Communist  connection 
has  been  recognized  even  by  the  very  liberal 
mayor  of  New  York  City.  The  President  has 
even  ordered  FBI  agents  there  to  investigate. 

The  difficulty  with  controlling  these  Com- 
munist-instigated riots  In  the  North  lies  In 
the  fact  that  our  natiotial  leaders  have  en- 
couraged lawlessness  and  civil  dlsobedleiice, 
and  this  has  been  permitted  to  go  too  far 
under  CommunLst  lusplrntlun  and  direction. 
Down  home  this  Is  better  known  as  the  chick- 
ens coming  home  to  roost. 

Smearers    Know:     WmiouT    Police    on    the 
Job,  Anarchy   Would  Prevail 

Why  the  disparagement  of  policemen,  a-s 
such,  the  almost  spontaneous  outbreak  of 
vocal  assault  and  wild-eyed  accusation  dero- 
gating that  profession  and  men  filling  It? 

It  Is  a  question  needing  answer  because 
it  is  happening  throughout  America  •  •  • 
In  city  after  city;  as  a  campaign  of  cultivated 
opprobrium. 

New  York  right  now  1b  exhibit  A  of  that — 
Harlem  a  battleground,  and  In  the  ensuing 
pandemonium  charges  hurled,  echoing  the 
Conununlst  Dally  Worker,  that  the  police 
protecting  that  city  from  massive  bloody 
riot  are  a  "geetapo." 

What  is  the  motive  beliind  this  attempted 
breakdown  of  public  respect  and  confidence 
and  civilian  morale? 

It  Is  because  they  wear  Uie  badge  signi- 
fying law  enforcement  autliorlty,  and  are — 
at  the  comjnunlty  level — the  first  line  of  de- 
fense against  crime  and  civil  disturbance, 
that  p>ollce  departments  the  Nation  over 
have  been  subjected  to  tlils  flannel-mouth 
abuse. 

Though  they  are  the  immediate  present 
target,  they  aren't  the  first  tp  be  Ln  that 
line  of  fire.  The  Natlon.il  Guard  in  State 
after  State — and  collectively — has  been 
assailed  by  groups  bent  on  Its  dismantle- 
ment. The  Federal  Bureau  ot  Investigation, 
chief  Instrument  of  the  Nation's  Internal 
security,  has  undergone  continuous  potshots 
from  the  far  left.  For  If  these  agencies  were 
discredited,  removed  or  strait  Jacketed,  the 
last  barriers  to  anarchy  would   have  fallen. 

Police  departments,  composed  of  these 
men — for  the  overwhelming  most  port,  men 
dedicated  and  trained  for  their  vital  assign- 
ment— protect  their  respective  cities  from 
lawlessness.  Their  Job  Is  public  safety,  day 
and  night. 

Yet  when  In  the  line  of  duty  they  enforce 
the  law  and  bag  an  offender,  ail  too  many 
times  some  mawkish  sob-sister  element,  male 
or  female,  throws  In,  in  his  behalf,  the  crying 
towel,  and  he  goes  his  wrist-tapped  way 
rejoicing.  Or  in  the  present  game  of  war- 
in- the-streets,  where  lives,  property,  and 
order  itself  are  at  stake,  policemen  enforcing 
the  law  are  accused  of  "brutality" 

"Brutality?"  Nuts.  Tou  don't  subdue 
hordes  of  street  fighters,  armed  with  clubs 
and  bricks,  rifles,  and  Molotov  cocktails,  by 
expressions  of  pretty -please  and  appeals  to 
sweet  reason. 

Throughout  this  era  of  mass  upheaval — in 
cxjnrununlty  after  community,  and  coast  to 
roast — policemen  have  leaned  over  backward 
to  avoid  rouRhhouse  treatment  of  mlscretints, 
from  adolescents  to  their  elders.  They  have. 
In  the  main,  shown  remarkable  restraint,  as 
acknowledged  time  after  time  by  law-abiding 
citizens — Irrespective  of  race — In  the  com- 
munities Involved. 

The  deliberate  effort  to  derogate  police 
departments,    as   such,    needs    public    atten- 


tion— for  It  serves  no  American  purpose.  It 
fits,  rather,  the  designs  of  those  bent  on 
feeding  the  flames  of  conflict;  and  Is  a  strat- 
egem.  whether  or  not  all  realize  It,  playing 
Into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Breaking  down  respect  for  authCM-lty  Is 
Bt«p  1  of  a  free  nation's  decline  and  faU. 

Whether  that  disrespect  stems  from  dlere- 
giu-d  of  the  parental  obUgatlon.  or  laxity  at 
a  subsequent  level — up  to  and  including  the 
area  of  public  authority — it  doesn't  iHilld  re- 
Bixinslble  citizenship,  but  makes  both  scoff- 
laws  and  outlaws.  It  Is  with  these,  of  what- 
ever degree,  that  policemen  must  cope. 

The  shlf  tmg  tide  of  pressures  and  drcum- 
sUnces  has  tended  In  recent  years  to  obecvire 
the  precise  line  defining  areas  of  contem- 
porary law  enforcement  responsibility.  In 
that  pattern  of  change.  Itself  making  for 
some  confusion,  the  trend  has  been  to  State, 
and  Increasingly  to  Federal  direction,  with 
p.'-lorltles  hardly  calculated  to  enhance  the 
status  of  local  authority. 

Still  there  are  situations — local,  Instajit 
emergencies  among  them — demanding  ready 
law  enforcement  action  at  the  local  level. 

That  Lb  the  area  of  responsibility  for  the 
police  departments  in  question.  They  are 
there.  They  are  on  the  Job.  Had  they  failed, 
in  Instance  after  instance,  anarchy  would 
already  have  prevailed. 

Earned  confidence  In  America's  policemen 
Is  a  prereqiilslte  of  put>llc  security — and  tliey 
deserve  better  than  public  surrender  to  the 
chant  of  ax  grinders  out  on  a  mission  of 
their  own  to  undermine  this  major  agency 
of  protection. 


IXXUMENTING    THE     ObVIOUS:     A     CoMMUNIBT 

Boasts  or  His  Roi^  in  Harddc 

If — despite  strong  evidences — there  re- 
mained any  measure  of  doubt  in  any  "lltv- 
eral"  mind  that  communism  was  inciting. 
Implementing  and  to  a  great  extent  direct- 
ing racial  conflict,  the  bald  assertion  of  a 
self-confeswed  Red  about  his  part  In  It.  In 
Harlem,  must  have  disposed  of  that  doubt. 

■Yes."  said  William  Epton,  In  a  televised 
interview  there.  "I  am  a  Communist." 

"Yps."  he  said,  his  Harlem  Defense  Coun- 
cU  has  organised  the  area  block  by  block, 
"to  defend  themselves  against  attacks  by 
police."  Yes,  his  outfit  did  print  and  cir- 
culate the  "Wanted  for  Murder"  pamphlets 
against  Police  Lt.  Thomas  Ollllgan. 

That  boastful  acknowledgment  takes  the 
whole  business  out  of  the  realm  of  specula- 
tion, and  points  at  it  the  finger  of  fact. 

It  under8ct>res  the  general  premise  reached 
long  ago  by  the  FBI — the  enlightened  warn- 
ing. 8|X?clfical]y,  of  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
that  Communists  were  penetrating  and  ex- 
ploiting these  movements.  And  It  Is  exactly 
to  ascertain  the  full  facts  of  this  present 
climatic  case  that  the  Federal  Bureau  Is 
do'ublec becking  the  roots  of  conspiracy  In 
Harlem. 

Firebrands  of  civil  insurrection  don't  like 
the  FBI.  Along  with  all  police  departments. 
North  and  South,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vest Igu' Ion  Is  their  target  of  wUd  verbal 
as.sault;  the  malicious  Intent  being  disrup- 
tion of  public  confidence  preliminary  to  a 
breakdown   of   law  and  order. 

The  Communists  here,  and  the  Russians 
as  far  away  as  Moscow,  are  up  to  their  usual 
tactics  of  blaming  conservative* — in  this 
case,  the  candidacy  c»f  Barrt  OOLDWArrR — 
for  the  violence  occurring.  The  party  organ. 
Izvestla.  did  that  yesterday. 

That  Is  what  they  did  8  months  ago.  in 
the  Infamous  allegation  tb*t  tt  was  "right- 
wingers"  who  were  gxiUty  In  the  murder  of 
Prefiident  Kennedy — Chough  the  assassin 
was  a  Conunimlst  symiMthizer  and  dedi- 
cated disciple  of  Fidel  Castro. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  did 
already  before  WllUam  Epton  took  to  the 
television  airwaves  to  Identify  his  party's  role 
In  the  movement,  loud  and  clear. 


Leech-Uke,  they  attach  themselves  to  any 
operation  that  lends  Itself — wltUngly  or  un- 
wittingly— to  manipulation  and  fomentation 
by  their  devices. 

Communist  leaders  have  been  seen  at  vari- 
ous hate  rallies,  and  have  taken  part  In  turn- 
ing crowds  Into  frenzied  mobs  bent  on  vio- 
lence and  destruction. 

FBI  agents  working  with  the  city's  police 
are  Investigating  to  determine  If  Federal  law 
has  t>een  violated. 

There  can  be  no  element  of  doubt  concern- 
ing the  sponsorship  of  civil  Insurrection,  and 
terrorism  gripping  the  Nation's  major  city, 
with  battles  In  Its  streets. 

Outright  Communists,  pinkos,  and  stooges 
have  Infiltrated,  along  with  other  organiza- 
tions, such  outfits  as  the  Black  Nationalist 
movement,  an  organization  dedicated  to  vio- 
lence and  race-baltlng. 

As  a  result,  Harlem  became  a  dark  and 
bloody  battleground.  With  the  aid  and  com- 
fort of  the  Reds  the  hate  mongers  are  vletng 
for  leadership,  hoping  to  depose  the  more 
moderate  elements  whose  principal  appeal 
has  been  baaed  on  the  doctrine  of  non- 
violence. 

The  oldest  and  largest  Negro  organization, 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  has  deplored  the 
tactics  of  the  activist  Black  Muslims  and 
other  groups  of  similar  stripe.  These  NAACP 
leaders  know  that  the  entire  clvU  rlghta  pro- 
gram Is  being  Jeopardized  by  the  New  York 
warfare. 

The  Communists  are  not  Interested  In  any- 
one's civil  rights.  They  thrive  on  trouble. 
The  Inflammatory  race  situation  In  New  York 
and  elsewhere  provides  the  Reds  a  forum 
from  which  they  can  Incite  the  easily  led  to 
violence  against  constituted  authority;  In 
the  New  York.  case,  the  police  force  has  be- 
come "the  enemy,"  subjected  to  physical 
abuse  and  vile  language. 

It  long  has  been  suspected  that  the  Reds 
have  used  racial  trouble  to  further  their 
cause.  Now.  It  has  become  a  documented 
fact. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Cods  or  Laws  or  tmk  Unitkd  States 
TiTu:  44.  Sectton   181.  CoNoarssiONAL 
Record;   AmaANOKMBirr,  bttle.  contents, 
AND  IKDKXZ8. — The  JolBt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall   have   control   of   the  ar- 
rangement  and    etyle   of    the    Conores- 
BiONAL  Reooko,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shaU  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Concrbssional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress  and  at  the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  la.  1896.  c.  23,  {  13.  28  Stat    603.) 
Title  44,  Section   182b.  Same;   illus- 
trations. MAPS.  DIAGRAMS. — No  msps.  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20. 
1036,  c.  630.  i  2,  49  Stat.  1546  ) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and   delivery  of  the   Concrsbbional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates   is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation    whenever    the     Public    Printer 


deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  7  Mi -point  t3rpe; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6»4 -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  t3rpe  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  oCQclal.  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing OflQce  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  wlU  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
win  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  BO  without  causing  delay  in  ttie 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shaU  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  fvirnlshed  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  wlU  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shaU  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 
Prorldcd  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  he  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  i4ppendtx  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or    (3)    any 


other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
OCQclal  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  OflSclal  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  OCaclal  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the  • 
lead  Item  shaU  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately foUowlng  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Conorissidnal  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  riile  shaU 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
ShaU  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160.  p. 
1939). 

CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wUl  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


Eugene  D.  Rutland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  fiEPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  27,  1964 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Tennessee  Press  Association 
held  their  convention  at  Reelfoot  Lake, 
which  is  In  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District.  Elected  as  the  President  of  the 
Tennessee  Press  Association  for  the  new 
year  was  Eugene  D.  Rutland,  the  tristate 
editor  of  the  Commercial  Appeal  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  an  outstanding  news- 
paper of  the  Nation. 

There  appeared  an  article  In  the  Ten- 
nessee Press  relative  to  Mr.  Rutland 
which  follows: 

President  Rutland  43-Year   Ntws  Vkt 

Eugene  D.  Rutland,  new  president  of  the 
TPA,  has  been  In  the  newspaper  business  43 
years. 

That,  of  course,  means  he  began  as  a 
carrier  boy.  And  In  between  delivering  news- 
papers and  becoming  a  writer,  he  owned  and 
published  a  community  weekly,  giving  him 
an  opportunity  to  touch  each  phiise  of  the 
newspaper  business. 

Gene,  as  he  Is  known  to  all  TPA'ers,  was 
born  in  the  Fort  Pickering  section  of 
Memphis. 

Hl8  parents  were  Mlssisslpplans :  his 
mother.  Lula  S  Eaton.  Wiis  born  near  Amory, 
Miss.,  and  his  father,  Eugene  Parks  Rutland 
at  Aberdeen.  Ml.ss  They  were  farmers  and 
moved  to  Memphl.s  shortly  before  he  wa.s 
bom. 

His  father  became  a  candymakcr  and  the 
Rutland  tribe  soon  entered  the  candy  busi- 
ness In  Memphis.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  9  during  the  1918  flu  epidemic.  He 
has  eight  brothers  and  sisters. 

Gene  received  his  elementary  educ-atlon  at 
the  old  Merrill  School  and  Cummlngs  School 
and  was  graduated  from  South  High  School 
in  1927.  EKirlng  his  grade-school  day*  he 
delivered  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Com- 
mercial Appeal  and  during  high  school  he 
was  a  carrier  for  the  Press  and  the  Presi.- 
ScimlUir. 

BEGAN     STUUYING    JOIRNALI.SM 

After  high  school  he  UX)k  a  short  sojnurn 
at  Memphis  State  University  He  qviit  and 
began  reading  watermeters  for  the  city  and 
studying  Journalism  at  Memphis  Tech  High 
.'-School.  During  that  period  he  would  work 
all  day  and  report  to  the  city  edlU^r  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal  at  7  each  night  to  work 
ii>r  experience. 

In  June  1929  he  decided  It  Wius  time  Ui 
get  Into  the  newspaper  business  So  he  took 
his  vacation  pyerlod  and  worked  for  free — 
he  thought — on  the  Commercial  App>€al. 

\Mien  his  vacation  period  was  up  and  he 
knew  he  had  to  have  work  he  went  to  Sam 
Kahn.  the  city  editor,  and  said. 

"Mr.  Kahji  are  you  going  to  be  able  to  put 
me  to  work?" 
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And  tlie  somewhat  surprised  editor  asked. 
"What,  you  haven't  picked  up  your  pay 
checks  for  the  last  2  weeks?" 

Gene  was  more  stuprlsed  than  the  city 
cd  1  tor . 

He  began  as  church  and  school  editor, 
fining  In  sometimes  as  a  society  reporter. 
After  2  years  as  chtirch  and  school  editor 
he  was  switched  to  the  police  run.  Later 
he  became  real  estate  editor. 

M.ARRIED     ZERA     MERIDETH 

WTiile  he  was  real  estate  editor,  he  met 
and  married  the  former  Zera  Merideth  of 
CaruthersvUle,  Mo.  They  will  celebrate  tJielr 
32d  wedding  anniversary  July  23  this  year. 
They  have  two  children.  Dr.  Eugene  D.  Rut- 
land Jr.,  of  Woodbury,  N.J.,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Jane  Johnston,  a  first  grade  schoolteacher 
In  Shelby  County.  They  have  a  grandson 
and  a  granddaughter. 

Gene  moved  from  real  estate  to  director 
of  the  Commercial  Appeal's  famed  plant-to- 
prosper  competition,  which  at  one  time  at- 
tracted more  than  100,000  entries  and  ha« 
helped  change  the  one-crop  system  of  farm- 
ing Ln  the  Mldsouth. 

In  April  1939,  he  was  appointed  associate 
information  adviser  for  the  U.S.  I>epartment 
of  Agriculture,  operattog  m  Arkansas,  Loui- 
siana, and  MisslBslppi.  After  3  years,  the  call 
of  the  printers  Ink  won  out  and  he  becajne 
chief  of  the  Little  Rock  bureau  of  the  Com- 
mercial Appeal. 

He  returned  to  Memphis  In  1943  as  a  si>e- 
clal  assignment  reporter  and  remained  there 
until  Uncle  Sam  beckoned  tn  March  1944. 
He  was  stationed  at  Camp  Crowder  for  about 

2  years  and  most  of  the  time  he  was  on  the 
stafl  of  the  Message,  the  camp  paper  with  a 
giveaway  clrcxilatlon  of  15,000  each  week. 
He  was  editor  with  the  rank  of  stafl  sergeant 
when   he   was  released   from  the  service. 

HANDLED     ALL     ASSIGNMENTS 

Dtiring  his  newspaper  career.  Gene  has 
handled  about  every  kind  of  assignment. 
His  ma}or  assignments  as  a  reix)rter  were  a 
bond  scandal  which  resulted  In  the  disbar- 
ment of  several  attorneys;  the  starting  of  a 
campaign  that  brought  a  slum  clearance  pro- 
gram to  Memphis;  the  waste  at  the  Japanese 
Relocation  Center  in  Arkansas  during  World 
War  II;  and  the  handling  of  the  desegrega- 
tion story  since  1954. 

He  has  had  reixtfters  at  every  major  inte- 
gregatlon  flght  since  1954. 

He  returned  to  tlie  CommerclaJ  Appyeal 
after  the  war  as  tristate  editor  and  began 
Ills  active  partlclpwitlon  In  the  activities  of 
the  Tennessee  Press  Association  in  1947. 
Always  interested  In  helping  promote  Jour- 
nalism, he  first  obtained  the  approval  of 
a  Journalism  scholarship  which  continued  for 

3  or  4  years. 

He  was  elected  a  director  from  the  ninth 
district  in  1959  and  vice  president  for  dailies 
in  1962.  He  has  served  on  a  number  of  com- 
mittees of  the  association. 

He  has  served  as  president  of  the  Tennes- 
see Association  of  the  Associated  Press  for 
two  terms  and  one  term  as  president  of  the 
United  Press  International  In  Tennessee. 

A  rather  hardheaded  Individual,  Gene  be- 
lieves that  the  highest  compliment  that  has 
been  paid  him  was  by  Parson  Teague.  editor- 
ial writer  for  the  Commercial  Appeal.  Of  him 
Mr.  Teague  said: 


"He  didn't  know  that  the  Job  couJd  not  be 
done,  so  he  went  ahead  and  did  it." 

ACTIVE  IN  CHr^CH.  SCHOOL 

Outside  Of  his  newspaper  career,  Gene  has 
found  time  to  take  an  active  part  In  church 
and  school  endeavors.  He  served  on  the  pub- 
licity committee  for  the  first  national  meet- 
ing of  the  Brotherhod  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  and  lectures  frequently  at  Union 
University,  University  of  Mississippi.  Mis- 
sissippi State  College  for  Women,  and  Mem- 
phis State  University. 

He  has  been  a  Sunday  school  teacher  for 
nearly  20  years  and  a  leader  In  training  union 
work  for  about  10  years.  He  was  director 
of  public  relations  and  editor  of  the  church 
paper  at  Bellevue  Baptist  for  many  years. 

He  was  a  leader  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  and  Is  now 
a  teacher  In  the  young  married  peoples  de- 
partment and  leader  of  an  adult  training 
union.  He  Is  public  relations  director  of 
the  church  ajid  secretary  of  the  finance 
committee. 

For  a  number  of  years  Gene  and  Walt^er 
Durham  presented  the  farmers  program  o\er 
WMC  and  later  did  a  television  show. 

HAS  THREE  HOBBIES 

His  hobbles  are  hie  home,  his  church,  and 
his  newspaper.  He  putters  about  his  home 
at  887  Maple  Drive  with  roses,  grass  and  a 
workshop.  He  would  rather  fix  a  broken 
item  than  have  it  fixed.  His  stumbling  block 
Is  a  clock — he  doesn't  have  much  luck  with 
them. 

Gene  and  Mrs.  Rutland  are  antique  en- 
thusiasts. She  finds  them  and  they  refinish 
them  together.  Mrs.  Rutland  is  a  hooked  rug 
artist  and  has  won  a  number  of  State  awards 
for  her  handicraft.  Their  moet  recent  hobby 
project  is  an  enlarged  patio  with  a  brick  wall, 
which  Gene  erected  and  really  learned  the 
meaning  of  "working  your  fingers  to  the 
quick."  He  found  bricks,  concrete,  and  ten- 
der hands  do  not  mix. 

What  other  time  he  has  he  likes  to  read, 
try  to  play  golf  and  do  things  few  other 
people. 

There's  ju.-t  on  thing  that  bugs  hln;i .  lazy 
pec'ple. 

To  best  sum  up  Mr.  Rutland's  career, 
which  has  been  outstanding,  is  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Commercial  Appeal  which 
follows : 

RrxLAND  Duly  Honored 

The  Tennessee  Press  Association  lias  Just 
chosen  Eugene  D.  Rutland,  tristate  editor  of 
the  Commercial  Appeal,  as  its  president 
Mr.  Rutland  has  been  duly  honored  and 
given  fully  merited  recognition  by  an  or- 
ganization for  which  he  has  worked  long, 
hard  and  effectively.  We  are  proud  of  Mr 
Rutland  and  very  much  pleased  and  not  at  all 
surprised  at  the  preferment  that  has  come 
to  him. 

After  knowing  Eugene  Rutland  and  observ- 
ing him  In  action  for  many  years,  we  con- 
fidently predict  for  the  TPA  that  it  will  be 
the  beneficiary  of  an  administration  marked 
by  fidelity  and  capability  devoted  to  con- 
structive undertakings.  The  TPA  members 
who  know  their  new  president  do  not  need 
to  be  told  that  he  will  be  truly  energetic 
The  othere  will  soon  find  out. 
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Oregon  Utility  Rates 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OP    MONTANA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  27.  19S4 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  "The 
vision  to  see;  the  oonscience  to  reason; 
the  courage  to  speak"  is  the  byline  of 
the  Portland  Reporter,  a  Portland,  Oreg.. 
newspaper  published  by  Robert  J.  Davis. 
This  paijer  has  lived  up  to  Its  byline 
many  times.  A  June  30,  1964.  editorial 
entitled  "Questions  for  Boys  Town"  is 
evidence  of  this.  This  editorial  comes 
to  the  defense  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Nettberger],  who  was  at- 
tacked by  "an  uninformed  and  careless 
politician"  of  Governor  Hatfield's  admin- 
istration for  remarks  she  made  on  the 
Senate  floor  concerning  the  failure  of 
the  Oregon  Public  Service  Commission 
to  pass  on  the  recent  Federal  tax  reduc- 
tion in  the  form  of  lower  rates  to  Ore- 
gon's utility  ratepayers.  The  editorial 
concludes  by  asking  several  questions 
concerning  Oregon  Public  Utility  Com- 
mission action,  or  lack  of  action,  over 
the  last  18  years — questions  in  which  I 
am  interested,  and  which  I  hope  the 
Commission  will  answer.  I  for  one.  how- 
ever, am  confident  that  these  questions, 
like  so  many  others  that  I  have  asked 
concerning  public  utility  regulation  and 
operations,  will  remain — at  least  for  the 
time  being — unanswered. 

These  questions  become  even  more 
pertinent  in  light  of  the  recent  unprece- 
dented action  of  the  Montana  Railroad 
and  Public  Service  Commi.ssion  in  volun- 
tarily and  of  its  own  motion  ordering  tlie 
Montana  Power  Co.  to  reduce  its  rates 
by  about  one  and  one-quarter  million 
dollars,  based  upon  the  same  tax-reduc- 
tion savings  mentioned  in  the  editorial. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  from  the  June 
30.  1964.  Issue  of  the  Portland  Reporter 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  ren\arks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a,s  follows: 

Questions  for  Boys  Town 

U  S  Senator  MAfRiNE  Netbcrcer  Is  the 
latest  In  a  long  list  of  persons  treated  to  a 
diiee  of  Invective  from  appointed  or  elected 
officials  of  the  Hatfield  admlnl.stratii.n.  A.s 
we  recall.  It  wiis  HowcU  Appling  who  pstab- 
lished  the  tr-adltion  that  every  Hatheld  man 
nuist  be  able  to  lick  his  own  weight  In  wild 
csvterpi liars.  Verbally,  of  course  Govern- 
ment by  vituperation  Is  a  new  expeflence  for 
Oregonlans  and  we  ha*-e  been  waltli\g  ex- 
pectantly for  the  Inevitable  reaction.  When 
It  cx>mefl  it  should  be  worth  watching 

Critics  of  the  Boardman  lease  were  given 
a  disgraceful  tong\ie  lashing  last  fall  by 
Warne  Nunn.  the  Governors  stand-in  for 
such  exercises.  A  short  time  later  Nunn  out- 
did himself  with  a  torrent  of  billingsgate  di- 
rected at  State  Representative  Beulah  Hand 
when  she  commented  on  failure  of  the  State 
police  to  warn  overnight  campers  In  seashore 
State  {>arfc8  of  the  Impending  ttdal  wave,  with 
ensuing  loss  of  life. 

Mr.  Hatfield's  helpers  seem  to  cjijoy  and 
prefer  ladie«  as  their  targets.  Coiigre.s.s- 
woman    EDfTH    Ohextn,    Comml.3sloner    Emily 


Logan,  and  others  have  been  singled  out  for 
attack  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

AU  that  Lb  necessary  to  loose  the  ball- 
becLrlng  jaws  and  swlveled  tongnies  ot  ttxe 
statehouse  crowd  Is  for  someone — anyone,  but 
preferably  a  woman — to  question  the  wisdom 
and  sanctity  of  any  policy  decw  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. Pointing  out  a  mistake  or  lack  of 
policy,  of  course,  really  does  It. 

Senator  Neubercex  called  forth  the  most 
recent  blast  from  Salem — Increasingly  re- 
ferred to  as  Boys  Town — when  she  suggested 
that  Public  Utility  Commissioner  Jonel  Hill 
should  take  steps  to  pass  on  the  recent  re- 
duction of  the  Federal  corporation  Income 
tax  paid  by  utilities,  from  52  to  50  percent, 
in  the  form  of  lower  rates  to  Oregon's  utility 
ratepayers  Mr.  Hill,  not  to  be  outdone  by 
Mr.  Nunn.  gallantly  described  Senator  Netj- 
BERGER's  comments  as  "the  shrtll  p>eck.lng8  of 
an  uninformed  and  careless  politician." 

His  metaphor  may  have  been  unintelligible 
but  his  meaning  was  plain:  His  claws  are 
as  sharp  as  any  In  Salem  and  his  is  a  mean 
man  In  a  hair-pulling  match.  Have  a  care 
with  thoBe  questions,  sir  or  madam 

Well,  we  on  the  Reporter  have  been  liv- 
ing dangerously  and  thriving  on  It  for  some 
time.  So  we  now  venture  Into  the  Hon  cubs' 
den  with  a  few   mtxlest  questions. 

Senator  Lee  Metcalf.  of  Montana,  pyolnted 
out  on  the  .Senate  floor  last  AprU  17  that 
since  World  War  II  the  Federal  Government 
has  drastically  reduced  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  all  utilities  In  the  United  States 
by  the  following  means: 

1  By  re[>eal  of  the  Federal  excess  profits 
Uix 

-'  By  repeal  of  the  FeclcriU  3' 2 -percent 
gross  electric  revenue  tax 

3  By  allowing  u.se  of  accelerated  amortiza- 
tion In  c«.)mputing  taxes. 

4  By  allowing  use  of  liberalized  deprecia- 
tion m  computing  tiixes. 

5  By  providing  for  a  S-jiercent  investment 
tax  credit. 

6  By  revision  of  Bulletin  F  on  deprecia- 
tion 

7  By  allowing  use  of  cumpound  Interest 
depreciation  for  Uxx  purposes  while  using 
straight   line  depreciation   for   ratemaklng. 

8.  By  providing  a  2-percent  reduction  In 
corporate  income  tax 

A-ssuming  Senator  Metcalp's  list  Is  correct 
and  that  every  citizen  has  the  right  to  ask 
civil  questions,  what  we'd  like  to  know  Is 
this:  What  steps  have  been  taken  by  the 
Oregon  PUC  In  the  hist  18  years  to  translate 
all  or  any  of  these  utility  corporation  savings 
Into  rate  reductions  for  Oregon's  utility  cus- 
tomers? Have  there  been  any  rate  reduc- 
tion.s?  Or  has  every  single  rate  proceeding 
of  the  Oregon  PUC  during  those  years  re- 
sulted In  a  rate  Increase?  What  is  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  return  on  sttx^kholders'  equity 
for  each  of  the  major  utilities  In  Oregon? 

We  are  prepiired  for  anything  but  what 
we'd  like  are  the  answers 


Ridiculous  Attack 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  27,  1964 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Water- 
loo (Iowa)  Daily  Courier  quite  properly 
has  branded  as  ridiculous  the  contention 
of  Governor  Rockefeller  that  it  is  wrong 
to  be  extremely  interested  in  liberty  and 
justice. 


The  following  excellent  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  July  20  issue  of  the  Courier: 

TOLERATK    iNJtJSTlC*    ANTJ    AOCKPT    SolfK 

Slavkxt? 

In  an  unprecedented  quarrel  over  word 
meanings,  Oovemor  Rockefeller  haa  attacked 
Senator  OourwATm  for  declaring  that  "ex- 
tremism In  the  defense  of  Uberty  Ls  no  vice." 

Rockefeller  said  that  "to  extol  extremism — 
whether  'in  defense  of  liberty'  or  'In  pursuit 
of  Justice'  Is  dangerous.  Irresponsible,  and 
frightening." 

From  a  semantic  standpoint.  Rockefellers 
attack  Is  ridiculous.  There  are  many  situa- 
tions In  which  an  "extreme"  position  Is  Justi- 
fied. Everyone  would  want  a  police  chief  to 
be  "extremely"  Interested  In  preventing  mur- 
der. A  doctor  should  be  an  "extremist"  In 
•leterminlng  that  everything  p>08elble  be  done 
to  cure  a  patient  suffering  from  pneumonia 
Rockefeller  will  not  win  a  sympathetic  re- 
sponse from  the  public  by  asserting  that  a 
presidential  candidate  should  not  be  ex- 
tremely interested   In  Uberty  and  Justice. 

But,  however  Inadequate  his  grounds. 
Rockefeller's  attack  indicates  that  the  New 
York  Governor  proposes  to  continue  the 
"rule  or  ruin"  policy  which  he  followed  dur- 
ing the  convention.  He  has  for  years  merely 
used  the  fxirty  as  a  vehicle  for  his  own  am- 
bitions and  he  has  never  indicated  that  he 
had  any  principles  except  a  belief  In  his  fit- 
ness for  high  office  He  had  a  right  to  express 
hLs  views  In  the  controversy  before  the  selec- 
tion of  the  niMnlnee.  But  no  loyal  Republi- 
can will,  after  the  selection  has  been  made, 
provoke  a  silly  quarrel  over  word  m.eanlng8 
R<x:kefeller's  attack  Indicates  that  he  must 
be   coixslderlng  resigning  from  the  party. 

It  Is  true  that  the  John  Birch  Society  sup- 
jxjrts  CloLDWATTR  as  the  most  conservative  of 
leiiding  candidates  and  It  Is  true  that  the 
progriun  of  the  Birch  Society  cxjuld  properly 
be  ciUled  extremely  conservative.  In  order 
to  avoid  confusion,  we  believe  GoLSWATSt 
should  repudiate  the  doctrine  of  the  BLrchers 
while  acknowledging  that  they  prc^xise  to 
obtain  their  goals  by  entirely  constitutional 
and  {)eticeful  meajis 

But  we.  like  Gdldwatek.  are  extremists  on 
liberty  and  Justice.  It  may  be  that  Rocke- 
feller has  handed  the  Republican  nominee 
a  popular  Issue  If  ymj  are  not  an  extremist 
on  Justice  and  UiJerty.  presumably  you  are 
only  a  moderate  on  such  questions.  Does 
R<x:kefeller  accept  a  lllLle  Inju-itlce  and  00m- 
proniise  with  siilvery'' 


Hamilton  Fish  Predicts  Goldwater  Victory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF    SOtTTH    DAKOTA 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  27.  1964 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  a  re- 
cent Lssue  of  the  New  York  Times,  former 
Conpre.ssman  Hamilton  Fish  has  an  in- 
teresting and  impressive  letter  comment- 
ing upon  a  statement  by  former  national 
Democratic  chairman.  James  A.  Farley, 
and  predicting  a  Goldwater  victory  In 
this  fall's  election.  In  addition.  "Ham" 
Rsh,  as  he  was  known  by  all  his  col- 
leagues during  his  25  years  in  Congress, 
presents  some  highly  impressive  reasons 
for  his  conclusloi\s. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter, which  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Times,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
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of  the  Record,  so  that  the  country  and 
the  Congress  will  have  an  (H)portunlty  to 
read  the  observations  by  this  veteran 
New  York  Republican  leader. 

There  being  no  objectiwi,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FARLET     DlSPTJTKD     ON     OOP HaMH-TON     VlSJi 

Pridicts  Goldwatek  Wu-l  Carry   All  but 
Six  Statis 

To  the  EDiTot : 

James  A.  Farley,  for  whom  I  have  a  very 
high  personal  regard,  has  issued  a  public 
statement  that  although  Senator  Bajut 
GoLBWATxm  may  get  a  large  vote,  he  will  only 
carry  nix  States.  Mr.  Farley  ha«  every  right 
to  hU  TlewB  as  an  outstanding  Democrat. 
But  he  has  been  Bpendlng  too  much  time 
traveling  on  business  In  E:urop>e,  where  he 
must  have  absorbed  some  unfriendly  news 
items  in  the  English,  French,  and  other  Eu- 
ropean papers. 

Senator  Ooldwattb  Is  more  like  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  our  most  popular  and  g^reatest 
President  since  Lincoln,  than  anyone  who 
has  been  nominated  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  His  courage  and  Americanism  have 
an  appeal — let  me  say  to  Mr.  Parley — not  only 
for  the  rank  and  file  Republicans  but  also 
for  the  Jeffersonlan  Democrats  both  in  the 
North  and  South.  This  campaign  will  be 
waged  on  issues  greater  than  the  Republican 
or  Democratic  Party. 

ArmMATIVK     STATEMENT 

I  challenge  the  party  of  Jefferson  to  make 
an  Issue  of  Senator  Ooldwateb's  statement 
that  "extremism  In  defense  of  liberty  Is  not 
a  vice."  This  statement  Is  not  strong  enough. 
It  shotild  be  affirmative.  It  Is  a  virtue,  a 
very  great  virtue  within  the  law  and  Consti- 
tution. 

Over  100  nUlllon  American  citizens  have 
come  to  this  country  In  search  of  liberty  since 
the  Revolutionary  War,  not  for  10  percent 
liberty  but  for  100  percent  liberty.  Extrem- 
ism means  100  percent  In  defense  of  liberty. 

Every  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, Including  my  own  ancestor,  I^wls 
Morris,  was  an  extremist  In  defense  of  liberty. 
That  also  Includes  George  Waahlngton, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams  and  Benja- 
min Franklin.  They  were  aU  extremists  for 
liberty,  even  at  the  risk  o*  their  necks. 
About  16  mUllon  Americans  fought  for  Ub- 
erty In  World  War  II,  and  6  million  In  World 
War  I.  They  did  not  light  in  defense  of  some 
phony  kind  of  Uberty,  ch-  appeasement  of 
communism,  but  for  100  percent  of  Uberty, 
both  at  home  and  abrocul. 

The  statement  of  Senator  Goldwatek  "ex- 
tremism In  defense  of  liberty"  may  well  be- 
come as  famous  as  Patrick  Henry's  "Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death.**  Lafayette.  Von 
Steuben.  Kosciusko.  Pulaski,  and  De  K&lb 
were  French,  Polish,  and  German  patriots. 
The  two  latter  were  killed  In  battle  fighting 
for  liberty  In  our  Revolutionary  War. 

COttTttrOXD    APPEASEMENT 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  mealy-mouth  stiite- 
ments  on  appeasement,  or  compromising  with 
liberty,  either  from  Democrats  or  Republi- 
cans. When  this  lsa:ue  Is  presented  clearly 
t^  the  American  people,  Goldwatee  will  carry 
all  but  six  States  and  be  elected  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  con- 
tinued appeasement  of  communism  tran- 
scends party  lines.  Every  radical  left-winger. 
Socialist  and  Communist  Is  against  Senator 
Goi.dwater'b  courageous  effort  to  stop  the 
march  to  state  socialism.  This  may  well  be 
the  last  chance  for  voters. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  longtime  friend 
Jim  Farley,  I  would  point  out  that  In  the  last 
50  years  we  have  had  three  wars  under  three 
different  Democratic  Presidents,  and  If  Presi- 
dent Johnson — backed  by  the  ardent  Inter- 
nationalists of  the  East — Is  re-elected,  we  are 
headed  for  another  war,  but  this  time  a  nu- 


clear war  that  will  destroy  dvUlzatlon  and 
leave  China  the  only  victor. 

HAXm.TOIf  FXBBL 

Nrw  York,  J'uly  20,  1964, 


Once  Nation's  Code :  Now  Frif  hteaiiif 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27. 1964 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent days  a  furor  has  been  raised  by 
many  parties  who  found  the  remarks  in 
Senator  Goldwater 's  acceptance  speech 
at  the  Republican  National  Convention 
on  the  subject  of  extremism  uncalled 
for.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  see  a 
renewal  rather  than  a  rejection  of  de- 
votion to  extremism,  rightly  understood, 
in  the  pursuit  of  liberty.  Others  feel  as 
I  do  that  we  owe  an  immeasurable  debt 
to  the  extremists  of  the  past  and  of  our 
own  time  who  refused  to  hedge  where  lib- 
erty was  at  stake. 

In  the  July  23  edition  of  the  Galva 
News,  there  appeared  an  editorial  which 
seems  to  me  to  place  the  extremist  issue 
in  its  proper  i>erspective.  Under  unan- 
imous consent,  the  editorial  entitled 
"Once  Nation's  Code — Now  Frightening," 
follows : 

Once  Nation's  Code — Now  Frightening 

Through  the  years — 175  of  them — this  Na- 
tion has  had  some  mighty  men  who  were 
advocates  of  extremism  In  the  defense  of 
liberty. 

Grade  school  children  are  still  exposed  to 
the  words  of  Patrick  Henry  : 

"Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to 
be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and 
slavery?  F\>rbld  It,  Almighty  God.  I  know 
not  what  course  others  may  take,  but  as  for 
n^e    give    me    liberty   or    give   me    death." 

Benjamin  Franklin  didn't  mince  words, 
either,  when  the  subject  of  liberty  arose: 

"They  that  give  up  essential  liberty  to 
obtain  a  little  temporary  safety  deserve 
neither  liberty  nor  safety." 

And  Frankim  D.  Roosevelt  put  a  high 
price  on  liberty — to  the  point  of  extremism. 

"We,  too.  born  to  freedom  are  willing  to 
fight  to  maintain  freedom.  We,  and  others 
who  believe  as  deeply  as  we  do,  would  rather 
die    on    our   feet    than   live   on   our   knees." 

And  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  asks  God's  aid  In  helping 
Christians  to  battle  for  liberty  and  strive 
for  Justice: 

"Grant  us  grace  fearlessly  to  contend 
against  evil,  and  to  make  no  peace  with 
oppression;  and  that  we  may  reverently  use 
our  freedom,  help  us  to  employ  it  in  the 
maintenance  of  Justice  among  men  and  na- 
tions." 

Yet,  last  week,  some  of  the  men  to  whom 
Americans  look  to  leadership  were  ready  to 
ostracize  another  who  spoke  firmly  on  be- 
half of  liberty  and  Justice. 

"I  would  remind  you,"  said  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater  upon  his  nomination  as  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  President,  "that  ex- 
tremism In  the  defense  of  liberty  Is  no  vice. 
And  let  me  remind  you  also  that  modera- 
tion In  the  pursuit  of  Justice  Is  no  vir- 
tue." 

Men  like  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  of 
New  York — a  man  who  believed  himself  able 
to  serve  as  President  of  the  United  States — 


termed  Goldwatkb's  words  "dangerous,  ir- 
responsible, and  frightening." 

Former  President  Elsenhower,  a  man  who 
led  forces  ot  thousands  onto  a  bloody  beach 
to  regain  the  liberty  oi  France,  and  assure 
that  of  America  and  E&i|rland  just  20  years 
ago,  asked  for  an  explanation. 

An  explanation? 

Need  one  In  America  today  explain  why 
It  Is  not  a  vice  to  be  extreme  In  defense  of 
liberty?  Must  one  point  out  that  dragging 
your  feet  In  pursuit  of  justice  Is  aiding 
neither  God,  cotmtry,  or  fellow  man? 

Can  It  be  that  Americans  have  reached 
such  low  ebb  that  they  believe  such  Ideals 
are  symbolic  only  of  membership  In  the 
John  Birch  Society? 

When  such  slttistlons  arise  It  makes  one 
consider  the  words  of  Winston  Churchill 
who  offwed  "Tjlood,  sweat,  and  tears'"  in  de- 
fense of  liberty. 

"I  have  watched  this  famous  Island  de- 
scending incontinently,  fecklessly  the  stair- 
way which  leads  to  a  dark  gulf.  It  Is  a  fine, 
broad  stairway  at  the  beginning,  but  after 
a  bit  the  carpet  ends.  A  little  farther  on 
there  are  only  fiagstones,  and  a  little  farther 
on  still   these   break  beneath  your  feet." 

Have   we   started    down   the  stairway? 


Purdue   Scientists   Develop   Hi|:h-Protein 
Com 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    OmlANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  27.  1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
approach  debate  on  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1964,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  there  are  many  ways,  other  than 
direct  financial  assistance,  to  aid  other 
nations.  Every  developmCTit  by  Ameri- 
can scientists  which  can  be  applied  to 
the  uplifting  of  the  living  standard  in 
underprivileged  countries  is  a  contribu- 
tion to  foreign  aid.  We  have  made  nu- 
meroiis  such  advances  in  tixe  field  of 
agriculture,  by  developing  better  strains 
of  rice  or  other  foodstuffs,  improving  the 
breeds  of  poultry  and  cattle,  and  in  other 
ways  making  technical  progress  by 
which  needy  nations  advance. 

A  recent  contribution  of  this  kind  with 
a  great  potential  is  that  of  three  Purdue 
University  scientists.  Dr.  E.  T.  Mertz, 
Dr.  H.  H.  Kramer,  and  Dr.  O.  E.  Nelson 
have  developed  a  high-protein  corn  with 
great  promise  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
protein-short  nations.  The  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  Courier- Journal  has  recently  com- 
mented editorially,  under  the  title  "Good 
News  for  the  Hungry*,"  on  the  new  dis- 
covery. * 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  Nrvt's  for  tke  Hxjngrt 

Three  Purdue  men — Dr.  E.  T.  Mertz,  Dr.  H. 
H.  Kramer,  and  Dr.  O.  E.  Nelson — have  con- 
tributed to  science  what  may  turn  out  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  humanitarian  discoveries 
of  our  era. 

Their  new  high-protein  com  bridges  a  gap 
for  the  vmderprlvlleged  and  underdeveloped 
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lands  of  the  world  that  may  let  them  qulcUy 
Join  ua  In  our  century. 

Corn  U.  of  course,  OQe  of  the  moot  widely 
available  and  easily  iNToduced  oere«l  staples 
for  most  cllmatee. 

It  Is,  however.  In  Its  normal  state,  woefully 
low  on  vital  proteins  which  human  consiun- 
ers  require  and  demand  in  their  diets. 

Those  of  us  in  the  privileged  meait-eatlnj; 
countries  have  easily  solved  this  problem  by 
growing  corn,  putting  It  into  meat  animals 
which  are  tfae  most  efficient  protein  mAChlnes 
known,  and  then  coosvunlng  the  anlnuU  pro- 
tein. 

But  In  underprivileged  countries,  this  op- 
tion vanishes.  Most  of  them  are  too  poor  to 
afford  meat  animals.  Their  useful  land  Is 
too  crowded  to  raise  and  feed  the  animals. 
So  they  are  tied  to  eating,  directly,  the  mea- 
ger products  of  their  soil. 

That's  where  the  Purdue  men's  new  com 
comes  In.  It  raises  the  nutrition  level  of 
corn,  which  henceforth  can  cheaply  feed 
more  people  more  adequately.  The  result 
should  be  to  allow  more  energy  to  be  ex- 
pended for  projects  other  than  bare  subsis- 
tence, thereby  opening  doors  to  progress. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  you  cannot  interest 
people  in  the  abstractions  of  progress  until 
they  can  take  their  eyes  off  their  bellies  and 
hoes.    Ones  fed,  their  oonoems  broaden. 

But  the  man  who  must  spend  all  of  his 
waking  hoiuv  on  bare  subelstenoe  has  neither 
the  tim.e  nor  the  interest  for  anything  else. 
But  fed.  with  time  to  spare,  he  will  look  up 
to  the  mountains,  and  move  them  If  need  be. 

So  Purdue's  hlgh-proteln  corn  Is  particu- 
larly exoltlng.  Because  it  may  provide  the 
spark  that  starts  the  cycle  goln^  that  quick- 
ly will  bring  progress  to  the  forgotten  cor- 
ner.s  of  the  world. 


Says  Oldtimer  James  Farley :   New 
Breed  of  PoUtician  Superior 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  nx>Kn>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  July  27.  19€4 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  political  leaders  of  our  time  has 
commented  on  the  political  scene  and 
whatever  Jim  Parley  says  Is  always  of 
benefit  to  all  of  us.  I  commend  to  you 
the  article  from  the  Miami  Herald  of 
July  26.  1964,  which  follows: 

Say.s    Oldtimer    Jabcjes    Parlkt:    New    Breed 

or   POLmCIAN    StlPERIOE 

I  For  decades.  James  A.  Farley  has  l<x)med 
large  on  the  Amerlcsm  political  scene.  At 
76.  his  counsel  still  Is  sought,  and  he  speaks 
with  the  experience  of  a  man  who  began 
political  activity  more  than  half  century  ago. 
Mr.  Parley,  now  board  chairman  of  Coca-Cola 
Export  Corp.,  here  writes  of  the  new  politi- 
cian molded  by  a  changrlng  world.) 
(By  James  A.  Farley) 

As  the  presidential  election  season  gets 
underway,  several  Important  factors  are  ob- 
vious. 

P(.>r  one  thing,  the  new  breed  of  politician 
Is  far  sufjerlor  to  Its  predecessors.  The  re«.- 
aon  la  patently  simple.  The  country  has  Im- 
proved Immeasurably,  has  become  far  more 
complex  and  hence  requires  far  more  able 
men  to  run  it.  The  Americcm  people  have 
made  great  advances  In  the  past  few  deoadee. 
and  the  men  they  have  placed  in  public  of- 
fice reflect  that  change. 

The  fact  that  the  quality  of  public  officers 
has  Improved  reflects  more  than  the  Improved 
standards  which  the  American  {>eople  seek 
and  Indeed  demand.  It  reflects,  also  and 
obviously,  the  Improved  quality  of  party  lead- 


ership. To  m,ake  sure  ot  the  future  strength 
and  well-being  of  our  country,  we  need  more 
o€  this  new  taceed  In  our  political  life. 

There  are  yery  few  representatives  of  either 
major  party  who  are  not  aware  of  tlie  great 
changes  wblch  have  taken  place,  and  even 
more  Importantly,  d  the  greater  changes 
which  are  evolving. 

The  party  which  gives  best  expression  to 
this  erpandlng  life  ot  the  American  people 
will  be  the  party  they  sslect  to  Implement 
their  progress. 

Slnoe  a  political  leader's  first  duty  Is  to 
get  his  party  elected,  he^more  than  anyone 
in  the  oonununlty— should  be  aware  of  the 
changes.  As  an  example  of  change,  in  this 
one  year  our  colleges  graduated  more  stu- 
dents than  the  total  of  graduates  in  our  Na- 
tion in  18S4.  Once  higher  education  was  a 
privilege  of  wealth;  now  it  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  any  aspiring  youth. 

This  new  type  in  the  electorate  is  per- 
fectly aware  that  the  business  of  shaping 
our  public  strength  and  welfare  Is  now  the 
largest  businees  in  the  ooxuitry.  Moreover, 
educated  people  are  highly  cognizant  ot  the 
fact  that  public  business  is  the  most  impor- 
tant business  in  the  country,  and  that  the 
life  of  every  citizen  Is  intimately  bound  up 
with  It. 

Times  have  changed.  The  old-fashioned 
ward  leaders  who  relied  on  the  May-waltz, 
the  clambfLke  and  the  Thanksgiving  turkey 
are  as  quaintly  moribund  as  the  old  harness 
shc^.  The  modem  district  leader  has  to  have 
the  answers  on  new  school  financing,  public 
health  policies,  and  i>ropoeed  zoning  changes. 

Once  he  was  the  political  broker,  the  pro- 
tecting hand  for  the  Illiterate  inunigrant  in 
a  strange  land.  That  kind  of  Immigrant  has 
passed  Into  history.  The  public  school  sys- 
tem, which  Is  the  real  heat  under  the  melting 
pot,  has  fused  his  children  and  his  neigh- 
bors' children  Into  a  new  breed  of  Americans. 

Not  only  Is  the  Antierican  public  more  open- 
minded,  but  the  modem  means  of  conununl- 
cation — newspapers,  radio,  magazine  and 
TV — have  provided  the  average  citizen  with 
a  continuing  and  instantaneous  account  of 
public  matters;  a  coverage  which  allows  ttie 
candidate  to  appeal  directly  to  the  people 
and  which  liberates  him  from  the  outmioded 
"bosses"  of  our  political  past. 

Tliere  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  leg- 
endary "few  men  In  a  smoke-filled  room 
who  handplcked  the  top  candidates.  But  if 
such  still  exist,  you  can  bet  they  will  not 
gain  a  victory  merely  by  concentrating  their 
personal  whims.  Today's  ix>lltlcal  leaders 
must  tise  every  bdt  of  conunonsense  and 
"know-how"  and  Intuition  to  pick  a  winner. 

They  are  much  more  interested  in  what 
the  average  citizen  Is  likely  to  think  than 
they  are  In  what  they  personally  like  or  dis- 
like. 

These  concepts  have  given  rise  to  what  in 
my  opinion  Is  a  great  fallacy. 

There  are  those  who  refer  to  the  prasent 
crop  of  public  servants  as  "glamor-age  poli- 
ticians." I  do  not  hold  with  this  view  at  all. 
A  man  has  to  prove  a  great  more  than 
"glamor"  to  hold  his  own  In  politics  these 
days . 

In  that  respect.  TV  has  been  called  the 
greatest  He  detector  In  history.  I  tend  to 
agree.  The  deficiencies  of  a  man  who  is  un- 
qualified are  beyond  the  power  of  any  make- 
up artist.  I  further  cannot  bring  myself  to 
believe  that  the  most  adept  of  cosmeticians 
con  place  upon  the  face  of  any  candidate  the 
leadership  he  lacks  in  his  heart. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  extreme  go<xl  looks 
of  our  late  President  John  F  Kennedy  mis- 
led the  unanaJytlcal  into  believing  that  ap- 
pearance was  his  principal  asset.  It  was  not. 
His  enthusiasm,  his  idealism  and  his  leader- 
ship were  ornamented  by  his  good  looks;  but 
his  appeal  was  built  on  his  character. 

In  terms  of  our  own  history.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  much  fundamental  change,  had  the 
present  means  of  commiuilcatlons  been  avail- 
able to  us  since  1778.     Indeed,  for  the  true 


greats  of  our  past,  they  might  have  made 
things  easier. 

I  think  the  oldtime  stem-winding  stump 
orators  wouldn't  last  6  minutes  today.  Peo- 
ple today  want  facts  and  decisions  in  a  terse 
half-hour,  not  a  4-hour,  exercise  In  meta- 
phors and  slmlllee. 

In  my  own  time,  Franklin  Delano  Roosip- 
▼elt  changed  all  that  with  his  radio  fireside 
ohats.  The  voice  was  great  to  be  siire.  but 
the  public  sensed  that  behind  It  was  an 
even  greater  heart.  And,  as  has  been  else- 
where said,  what  comes  from  the  heart  goe.s 
to  the  heart,  whether  by  radio,  TV,  or  news- 
paper. 

I  t>elleve  that  our  age  Is  meeting  this  new 
challenge.  As  one  who  believes  in  the  two- 
party  system.  I  am  convinced  that  both 
parties  have  brought  forth  splendid  and 
superior  men  in  our  times.  The  fact  that  I 
was  not  a  particular  admirer  of  the  policies 
of  the  Republican  Party  when  I  was  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
did  not  blind  me  to  the  fact  that  it  pos- 
sessed In  such  leaders  as  Senator  Robert  L. 
Taft.  of  Ohio,  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg. 
of  Michigan,  and  Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  men  of  highest  integrity  and  ability. 
Indeed.  I  foiuid  former  President  Herbert 
C.  Hoover  to  be  the  noblest  of  opponents. 

Contrary  to  a  widely  held  opimon.  the  great 
leaders  of  both  p€irties  place  the  Nation 
over  and  above  any  party  considerations. 
Senator  Vandenberg,  Republican,  and  the 
former  Senate  Majority  leader  Lyndoa  B. 
Johnson,  Democrat,  gave  full  and  lasting 
proof  of  this.  Senator  Vandenberg  took  his 
party  from  the  backwoods  of  Isolation  to 
the  clear  grotuid  of  bipartisan  unity.  Sena- 
tor Johnson,  for  his  part,  in  the  face  of  bitter 
criticism  from  elements  within  his  own  party, 
supfxjrted  President  Elsenhower  on  foreign 
policy  to  a  degree  unprecedented  In  Ameri- 
can history. 

The  convulsions  Inside  the  Republican 
Party  today  validate  the  stand  taken  by 
Senator  Vandenberg  and  Senator  Johnson. 
The  responsible  leadership  of  the  Republican 
Party  has  openly  repudiated  diehard  Uola- 
tionlam  and  reaction.  This  repudiation  I 
do  not  count  as  mtraparty  politics;  I  count 
it  as  service  to  the  Nation. 

The  atomic  bomb  and  its  use  must  not  be 
an  issue  In  this  election,  llie  American 
people  will  crush  overwhelmingly  any  rug. 
gestlon  that  the  life  and  death  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  Is  a  fit  subject  for  loose 
campaign  oratory. 

Like  tens  of  thousands  of  Democrats,  I  in- 
formed President  Elsenhower  at  the  tUne 
of  the  Berlin  crisis  that  I  stood  solidly  be- 
hind any  American  President  when  the  Na- 
tion was  challenged.  I  speak,  therefore,  not 
as  a  Democrat,  but  as  an  American  when  I 
emphatically  state  that  any  American  Presi- 
dent deserves  the  support  the  country  gave 
to  President  Elsenhower  in  his  own  hours 
of  decision.  And  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say 
as  a  Democrat  that  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  Democrat,  has  the  same  rig^t  to 
support  that  he  gave  to  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower,  Republican. 
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F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Perfonnini;  Arts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or    MLASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  .SENATE  OF  THK  UNFTED  STATES 

Monday.  July  27.  1964 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
la.st  month  WRC-TV  presented  a  pro- 
gram entitled  "The  House  on  the  Poto- 


mac." Tlie  distinguished  actress.  Miss 
Helen  Hayes,  donated  her  services  as 
hostess.  The  program — for  which  the 
time  was  donated  by  WRC-TV — was  de- 
signed primarily  to  bring  viewers  up  to 
date  on  the  progress  of  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
audio  script  for  the  program  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  tiie  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  script 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Housi  on  the  Potomac — The  John  F. 
Kenkedt  Center  for  the  Pehtcirminc  Aets 

(Written  by  Thomas  E.  Slmonton,  directed 
by  PUchard  Qulnnette,  produced  by  Rob- 
ert G  McHendrlx) 

(A  production  of  the  VTRC-TV  Public  Af- 
fairs Department.  National  Broadcasting 
Co..  Washington.  DC  ) 

Opening:  Videotape  recording  of  Pre.sident 
Kennedy's  si^eech.  National  Guard  Armory, 
November  29.  1963. 

Sound  on  VTR:  President  Kennedt.  Ge- 
nius can  speak  at  any  time,  and  the  entire 
world  will  hear  it  and  listen.  Behind  the 
storm  of  dally  coufllct  and  crisis,  the  drama- 
tic confrontations,  the  tumult  of  political 
.••truggle  •  •  •  the  poet,  the  artist,  the  mu- 
sician, continues  the  quiet  work  of  centuries, 
building  bridges  of  experience  between  peo- 
ples, reminding  man  of  the  universality  of 
his  feelings  and  desires  and  despairs,  and 
reminding  him  that  the  forces  that  unite  are 
deeper  than  those  that  dl%ide. 

Thus,  art  and  the  encouragement  of  art 
is  political  In  the  most  profound  8en.<;e,  not 
aa  a  weapon  In  the  struggle,  but  as  an  in- 
.•rtrvmient  of  understanding  of  the  futility  of 
struggle  between  those  who  share  man's 
faith. 

AtmoxrucTK.  Ladies  and  gentlemen.  Miss 
Helen  Hayes. 

Mlas  Hates.  Good  evening.  The  words  you 
have  Just  heard  were  spoken  by  the  35th 
President  of  the  United  States  on  Novem- 
t>er  29.  1962.  at  the  National  Guard  Armory 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  occasion 
was  a  closed-circuit  television  broadcast,  the 
p\irpo6e  of  which  was  to  raise  funds  for  the 
National  Cultural  Center.  Since  then,  the 
name  of  the  Center  has  been  changed — 
but  not  its  purpose.  That  piirpose  was  and 
la  to  enrich  the  whole  cultural  life  of  our 
society  tlirough  a  center  for  the  performing 
iirts  In  our  Nation's  Capital. 

What  are  Uie  performing  arts?  Some  sage 
once  suggested  the  term  lively  arts  as 
being  descriptive.  The  theater,  music,  the 
dance — all  are  lively,  or  at  least  they 
.should  be.  What  plves  these  media  the 
life  they  should  have  are  tlie  works  of  the 
writer,  the  composer,  the  artist.  Certain 
art  fomxs  were  created  right  here  in 
America.  Musical  comedy.  Jazz,  many  forms 
of  contemporary  serious  music  and  dance — 
all  were  created  In  the  freedom  that  is  our 
society.  And  the  poet.  CerUiinly  there 
were  poet,s  long  before  the  New  World  wa^ 
•■ver  known  to  exi.st  But  the  Amerlciui 
poet  h.is  brought  his  tjwn  extract  to  flavor 
ihe  world  of  letters.  1'hat  cold,  snov^-y  diiy 
in  January  1961,  an  American  poet  was  in- 
vited to  the  rostrum  on  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol  to  Immortalize  the  inauguration  of  a 
President.  Remember  these  v.ords.  written 
.md  delivered  by  Robert  Frost? 

(Film  sequence  of  Robert  Frost  reading 
poom    at    Inauguration.   January    1961  ) 

Miss  Hayes.  You  might  say  i  have  a  par- 
ticular Interest  In  a  center  for  the  perform- 
ing or  lively,  arts  in  our  Nations  Capital. 
I  WH.S  born  and  raised  here  In  Washington. 
U  C.  And.  as  an  actress.  I  participated  in 
the  i>erformlng  arts.  My  Interest  may  be 
p;j-ti(ular,   but   I   cannot    prcFiime    to  c.tJI   It 


personal.      For    such    a    ctiltural    center    is 
something  personal  to  all  of  us. 

Washington.  D.C^  la  the  Nation's  Capital 
to  all  of  us.  It  Is  the  focal  point  of  our 
society — the  center  of  our  culture. 

The  center  of  culture  Is  honored  In  other 
capitals  of  the  world;  In  France,  for  example, 
L'Opera  in  Paris.  And  In  Tunisia,  near  the 
site  of  ancient  Carthage.  And  in  Vienna, 
city  of  Strauss  the  elder  and  Strauss  the 
yoiixiger.  And  In  Moscow,  where  p>oIitlcal 
revolution  could  not  deny  the  national 
legacy  of  Tchaikovsky.  Rachmaninoff,  and 
Rimski-Korsakov. 

But  the  United  States  Is  the  only  major 
country  and  Washington,  DC,  the  only 
major  capital  which  falls  to  provide  a  na- 
tional  forum  for   the  performing  arts. 

It  is  unfortunate,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
endeavoring  to  convince  the  world  that  our 
way  of  life  provides  the  best  environment  for 
cultxiral  development,  that  we  should  give 
the  Impression  that  we  are  Indifferent  to  the 
arts.     We  are  not  indifferent. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Art — right  here 
In  Washington,  where  it  should  be — dis- 
plays some  of  the  most  renowned  paint- 
ings of  the  world — and  all  of  them  belong 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  says 
so,  in  marble,  right  at  the  entrance.  But 
we  have  been  remiss  In  not  providing  for 
something  more  In  the  Capital  of  our  Nation. 
We  have  been  remi.ss  in  not  giving  recogni- 
tion to  our  great  achievements  in  music, 
ballet,  drama,  and  poetry.  We  have  been 
remiss  In  not  giving  Impetus  to  the  artistic 
activities  of  local  communities,  such  as  the 
many  fine  local  orchestras.  op>era  companies, 
and  theater  groups  across  the  land.  We  have 
been  remiss  in  not  honoring  the  art  of  other 
countries  in  a  national  setting. 

And  what  Is  more  national,  than  the  Fed- 
eral City  that  belongs  to  all  the  i>eople  of 
the  United  States? 

In  our  Federal  City.  Washington,  this  is 
where  your  Cultural  Center  will  be  located, 
it  will  overlook  the  historic  Potomac  River. 

The  building  will  be  designed  by  architect 
Edward  Durell  Stone,  and  consist  of  three 
halls  under  the  same  roof:  The  symphony 
hall,  with  an  approximate  seating  capacity 
of  2.750;  an  l.lOO-seat  theater  for  the 
staging  of  plays.  The  hall  for  opera,  ballet, 
and  musical  theater  will  comfortably  seat 
2J200  people.  A  roof  garden  will  be  available 
for  band  concerts,  art  exhibits,  festivals, 
children's  theater,  theater-in-the-round.  and 
restaurants.  White  marble  facing  will 
sheath  the  building,  and  It  will  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  series  of  dellcat*  steel  coltmins 
encased   In   bronze   with    a   gold   finish. 

Adjacent  to  the  new  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Bridge  and  the  Arlington  Memorial  Bridge 
further  down  the  parkway,  the  Center  will 
be  convenient  to  all  part.s  of  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  The  building  will  be 
within  Bight  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  and 
within  walking  distance  to  the  reflecting  pool 
which  connects  the  Memorial  with  the  Wash- 
ington Monument. 

Ray  Scherer  of  NBC  New.s.  Is  with  Attor- 
ney General  Robert  Kennedy.  TTiey  will 
now  trace  a  little  bit  of  modern  history,  bi- 
partisan in  its  span  of  a  Republican  and 
then   a   Democratic   administration. 

Ray  .ScHFTiER.  I  wonder  if  you  can  tell  us. 
Mr.  Attorney  General,  something  of  the 
hl.storlcal  background  of  the  Center,  how  It 
c^me   into   being. 

Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  In 
1958.  during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Dwight  Eisenhower,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  passed  an  act  which  au- 
thorized the  creation  of  a  national  center 
for  the  p>erformlng  arts  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  act  creating  what  was  then 
known  as  the  National  Cultiual  Center  pro- 
vided the  land  upon  which  the  Center  would 
be  built,  but  stipulated  that  funds  for  the 


building   mtist    come    from    voluntary   con- 
tributions of   the   American   pec^e. 

In  January  19M.  President  Iifadon  John- 
son signed  Into  law  the  act  dedicating  the 
National  Cultural  Center  as  the  oAclal  me- 
morial to  John  F,  Keimedy  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

The  legislation  received  full  bipartisan 
support  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This,  the  last  bill  con- 
cerning the  Center,  authorised  the  appro- 
priation of  Federal  funds  up  to  »15Vi  million 
to  match  those  raised  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  American  people. 

While  the  authorization  of  the  appropria- 
tion allows  work  on  the  Center  to  proceed 
sooner  than  previoufly  anticipated,  a  sub- 
stantial sum  has  yet  to  be  raised  through 
public  contribution. 

Miss  Hayes  has  already  described  the  Cen- 
ter to  you.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  both  the  design  and  the  lo- 
cation are  magnlflcent.  I  concur  with  Mr. 
Stone's  description  of  the  site  as  "one  of  the 
most  exciting  and  glorious  settings  for  a  pub- 
lic building  In  the  world."  And  I  know  that 
in  arriving  at  these  plans,  the  trustees  have 
kept  the  concept  of  the  Center  well  in  mind 
and  the  exciting  programs  It  will  one  day 
carry  out.  Now,  let  me  tell  you  of  still  an- 
other program  to  be  tmdertaken  in  the  Cen- 
ter, in  addition  to  providing  a  home  for  the 
porforming  arts. 

The  story  of  our  p>eople,  our  society,  our 
way  of  life;  In  short,  the  story  of  our 
Nation,  will  be  on  display  In  a  most 
vivid  manner.  A  place  Is  to  be  set  aside 
at  the  Center  for  the  showing  of  fiim« 
documenting  the  progress  of  that  great  ex- 
periment In  freedom  which  began  on  a  hot 
July  day  In  Philadelphia  188  years  ago. 
These  documentaries  will  show  how  our 
freedom  was  gained  and  maintained, 
through  the  efforts  of  Americans  from  all 
stations  of  life — in  peace,  and  when  It 
has  been  necessary  for  those  Americans  to 
defend  their  freedoms,  in  war. 

The  story  of  America  will  be  shown  in  the 
lives  of  our  great  men  and  women  Just  as 
they  were,  not  Just  the  mconents  of  vision 
and  victory,  but  the  imending  toll  that  made 
their  vision  and  victory — George  Wash- 
ington saying  that  he  had  not  only  grown 
old  but  blind  In  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try; John  Hancock.  plagued  by  111 
health  diu-ing  t)ie  Revcriutlon — he  died  at 
an  early  age;  George  Washington  Car- 
ver, single  handedly  making  his  scientific 
discoveries,  often  without  aid  erf  sulBclent 
laboratory  equipment;  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  driving  himself  to  pass  the  exams 
for  West  Point  after  missing  years  of  study 
while  on  duty  at  lonely  Army  posts; 
President  Kennedy  pushing  vigorously  for 
the  programs  In  which  he  believed,  although 
suffering  with  severe  pain  for  almost  half 
his  waking   hours. 

These  sacriiices  are  the  price  of  the  free- 
dom and  the  greatness  of  America.  Tliese 
lives  niust  be  ilie  patterns  for  our  lives  if 
America  is  to  achieve  her  destiny. 

I  think  tlaat  these  documentaries  can 
make  a  visit  to  Washington  into  a  pilgrim- 
age. They  will  make  us  not  only  have 
knowledge  of  our  national  legacy,  but  to 
love  it  and  to  use  It.  My  brother.  President 
Kennedy,  was  constantly  aware  of  the  legacy 
that  allowed  that  noble  experiment  con- 
ceived In  Philadi'lphia  m  1T76  to  continue. 
And  the  effort  of  all  who  continue  to  make 
our  coiuitry  great  Is  only  appreciated  when 
it  is  placed  in  the  perspective  of  what  has 
gone  before. 

Rat  Scherer.  That  will  be  the  John  F 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arte,  if 
you,  the  American  public  wish  it  to  be.  For 
It  will  be  your  Center — yours  through 
your  contributions  to  build  It — yours 
through  your  visits  and  support  once  it  is 
build. 
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It  will  bear  the  name  of  a  man  all  of  ub, 
despite  personal  partlsanslUp.  had  grown  to 
admire  diirln^  the  3  short  years  he  lived 
at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  The  Cen- 
ter will  be  the  only  meoaorlal  to  John  K. 
Kennedy  Ln  the  Federal  City  he  loved. 

The  Congress  of  the  Unlt«d  State*  wanted 
It  that  way — dignity  demands  that  It 
be  that  way — and  we  are  sure  he  would 
have  wanted  It  that  way.  What  sort  of  man 
was  John  Pltzgerald  Kennedy?  We  would 
not  presvune  to  answer  that.  His  brother, 
the  Attorney  General,  has  given  us  some 
Insight.  But  a  man's  worth  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  what  he  Inspired  In  those 
around  him.  Merely  by  his  presence,  this  Is 
what  he  losplred  4O.000  residents  of 
West  Berlin  to  do  on  June  36.  1963  : 

(Film  sequence  showing  President  Ken- 
nedy's arrival  In  Berlin  In  June  1963,  and 
his  "I  am  a  Berliner"  speech.) 

Attorney  Oeneral  Robkbt  Kxnnkdt.  It  was 
not  a  i>artlsan  demonstration,  that  welcome 
In  Berlin — for  the  people  of  West  Berlin 
cared  not  If  be  was  Republican  or  Democrat. 
To  them  he  was  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

John  P.  Kennedy  appreciated  the  art.s — 
and  It  was  his  wish  that  they  be  pre- 
served and  encouraged  In  the  free  society 
that  encouraged  men  such  as  he  to  become 
President. 

Miss  Hatks.  Since  the  death  of  John  P. 
Kennedy,  streets,  buildings,  airports,  and 
stadluntf  have  been  named  for  him  — 
a  concerted  effort  by  the  people  whom 
he  served  to  say:  WeTl  remember  you. 
By  this  building,  devoted  to  those  lively 
arts,  we — the  people  of  the  United  States — 
hope  to  say:  This  was  a  man.  In  the  eyes 
of  all  of  us  who  lived.     Goodnight. 


Pecos    Valley,    Tex.,    Cantaloups — Some 
of  tlie  Most  DeKdoB*  in  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STA  TES 
Monday.  July  27,  1964 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Pecos  cantaloups,  grown  in  the  warm, 
dry  air  of  the  Pecos  Valley,  but  irrigated 
at  proper  times,  with  the  peculiar  flavor 
from  the  soil  of  the  Pecos  Valley  per- 
meating the  fruit,  have  been  known  for 
decades  as  some  of  the  most  unu.sual. 
delicious  cantaloups  in  the  world. 

Back  before  the  days  of  air  travel,  the 
Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  served  them  for 
decades  on  their  diners,  and  rained  fame 
for  its  dining-car  service,  the  delicacy 
of  the  fruit,  and  also  worldwide  fame  for 
the  delicious  taste  of  the  Pecos  canta- 
loup. I  first  tasted  these  delicious 
Pecos  Valley  cantaloups  on  a  Texas 
&  Pacific  dining  car,  en  route  to  El 
Pa.so,  to  practice  law  in  1927,  and  have 
enjoyed  them  ever  since. 

In  this  day  of  air  travel,  Pecos  canta- 
louijs  are  shipped  throughout  our  Na- 
tion and  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  It 
Is  appropriate  that  West  Texas  Today, 
the  ofBclal  publication  of  the  West  Texas 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  takes  note  of 
these  unusual,  well-flavored  cantaloups. 
I  commend  the  writer  of  this  excellent 


account  and  the  magazine  which  pub- 
Ushed  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  to 
the  RscoRO  a  feature  article  from  the 
July  1964,  Issue  of  this  publication.  The 
article  Is  entitled  "Pecos  Cantaloups 
Are  Source  of  Great  Pride."  It  Is  a  re- 
print of  an  article  written  by  MarJ  Car- 
penter, and  published  in  the  Pecos  In- 
dependent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Pbtos  Cantaloups  Ake  Sourci:  or  Great 
Pride 

(By  MarJ  Carpenter) 

Pecos  cantaloufM  have  been  acclaimed  by 
many  as  "the  best  In  the  world"  for  almost 
30  years.  And  they  continue  to  claim  that 
title. 

Growers  In  the  area  this  year  have  over  600 
acres  planted  and  expect  the  season  to  be 
underway  In  mid-July.  Around  300  acres 
have  been  planted  by  the  two  big  producers, 
M.  L  Todd  Co.  and  WUUams  Produce.  These 
two  growers  have  produced  the  tasty  melons 
successfully  In  this  area  for  many  years. 

It  was  the  M.  L  Todd  Co.  that  pioneered 
the  crop  In  the  Pecos  area  and  who  first 
gained  fame  for  the  Pecos  cantaloups  by 
selling  them  to  the  Texas  St  Pacific  Rail- 
way for  use  on  the  dining  cars  back  In  the 
early  twenties. 

The  melons  were  soon  delivered  to  top 
hotels  throughout  the  land.  Over  half  of  the 
crop  now  goes  to  fill  gift  orders  for  special 
shipments  sent  throughout  the  world. 

VAU'ABLK    LIST 

Lu.st  season  during  a  cantaloup  shed  fire, 
the  M.  L  Todd  Co  'a  primary  concern  wivs  for 
their  mailing  list  of  these  many  customers. 
The  bookkeeping  portion  of  the  building  was 
saved  and  the  shed  has  been  rebuilt  In  prepa- 
ration for  a  big  season  again  this  year. 

In  the  Coyanosa  area,  one  grower  this  year 
has  put  In  150  acres  which  will  be  packed  by 
Jones  Bros.  Producers  from  south  Texas. 
Still  a  third  melon  growing  area  near  Pecoe 
has  been  added  this  year  with  Ceres  Ranches 
putting  In  some  160  acres  of  cantaloupe  on 
their  farms  south  of  Pecos.  It  looks  like  a 
good  year  for  the  Pecos  melons. 

The  crop  missed  early  hailstorms  which 
were  prevalent  In  the  cotton  area,  and  have 
thus  far  escaped  any  severe   water  damage. 

The  Pecos  melon  looks  like  It  may  hit  a 
peak  season  In  1964.  according  to  Don  Vin- 
son of  M.  L.  Todd  Co  and  Tim  Rich,  of  the 
Ceres  Ranches  group,  who  are  pioneering 
this  season  In  diversified  crops  on  farms 
which  have  heretofore  only  grown  cotton. 

The  Pecoe  area,  which  is  now  a  rich  cot- 
ton growing  empire,  wits  for  many  years  a 
riuichlng  area  with  only  a  few  farming  in- 
terests. 

fAMC    FROM     C-ANTAIxjUI>S 

CcintiUoups  were  one  of  these  early  liitt^r- 
ests  and  one  that  has  persisted  through  the 
years  to  gain  fame  for  Pecos.  Many  persons 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  first  heard  of 
Pecos  through  Its  cantaJoup.s. 

Growers  went  through  a  period  when  other 
cantaloup  growers  tried  to  capitalize  on  the 
Pecos  name,  but  they  could  never  attain  the 
flavor  that  goes  with  the  Pecos  melons.  Can- 
taloup growers  who  have  worked  through 
the  years  in  the  area,  credit  the  flavor  of  the 
Pecoa  melons  to  "something  that  comes  out 
of  the  soil  In  this  area."  No  other  area  has 
ever  been  able  to  produce  the  melons  that  are 
quite  as  tasty  as  Pecos  melons,  according  to 
packers  who  move  from  one  cantaloup  area 
to  the  next  as  the  season  progresses. 


Reli^ous  Liberty  and  the  Armed  Forces 
Sandaj  Schoob 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or    ILLINOIfi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REIPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  27.  1964 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
h£is  been  called  to  my  attention  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  from  the  highly  re- 
spected religious  periodical,  Christianity 
Today.  The  editorial,  entitled  "Religi- 
ous Liberty  and  the  Armed  Forces  Sun- 
day Schools."  points  up  a  situation  which 
exists  In  the  Protestant  Sunday  schools, 
which  are  op>erated  by  the  Armed  Forces 
that  is  in  clear  violation  of  the  first 
amendment  of  our  Constitution.  The 
Armed  Forces  promulgate  and  promote 
a  curriculum  for  these  Sunday  schools 
called  unified  Protestant  Sunday  school 
curriculum  for  Armed  Forces.  The  Air 
Force  makes  the  use  of  this  course  man- 
datory in  all  Sunday  schools  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  Air  Force 
chaplains. 

I>espite  numerous  protests  that  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  about  this 
matter,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
to  date  fsUled  or  refused  to  take  any  re- 
medial action.  I  hope  that  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  share  my  con- 
cern at  this  derogation  of  the  religious 
liberty  guaranteed  by  the  first  sjnend- 
ment  of  the  Constitution  will  join  me  In 
a  protest  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
call  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  man- 
datory prescription  of  the  unified  Prot- 
estant Sunday  school  curriculum  for 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  follows: 

Religious    Libertt    and    tux    Armed    Forces 
SuNDAT  Schools 

For  some  years  a  situation  has  existed  In 
the  Protestant  Sunday  schools  In  the  Armed 
Forces  that  gives  cause  for  concern  regard- 
ing violation  of  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Constitution.  Affected  Is  the  religious  free- 
dom of  hundreds  of  Protestant  chaplains 
and  about  150.000  pupils  In  military  Sunday 
schools.  At  Issue  Is  the  official  promotion 
of  the  "Unified  Protestant  Sunday  School 
Curriculum  for  Armed  Forces'  (UPSSC) 
and.  In  the  case  of  the  Air  Force,  the  manda- 
tory use  of  this  curriculum  In  all  Sunday 
schools  on  Air  Force  bases.  Also  In  ques- 
tion Is  the  urfe  of  Unified  Course  materials 
While  these  materials  are  not  technically 
required  In  the  Armed  Forces,  they  are  so 
firmly  backed  by  senior  officers  of  the  re- 
spective chaplaincies  as  to  tip  the  scales 
heavily  In  favor  of  their  use  by  chaplains. 
In  the  Air  Force,  fiiily  by  special  permission 
may  substitute  materials  be  used 

We  recognize  with  gratitude  the  Indis- 
pensable contributions  of  chaplains,  their 
supporting  denominations,  and  lay  Chrls- 
tlaiLs  to  the  men  and  women  and  f.T.mlllcs  In 
the  Armed  Forces  Basic  to  the  spiritual 
welfiwe  and  morale  of  service  personnel  Is 
their  relation  to  chaplains  and  to  Christian 
commanders.  We  are  also  aware  of  the  pe- 
culiarly difficult  administrative  problems  of 
Uie  service  Sunday  schools. 

Nevertheless  the  Supreme  Court  said  In 
deciding  In  Engel  v.  Vltale  (the  Regents' 
prayer  case  (and  Abin{/tan  School  District 
V.    Sc'tcmpp    (the   Bible   reading   and   Lord's 
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Prayer  case)  that  for  government  to 
prescribe  religious  and  devotional  materials 
la  unconstitutional.  But  in  the  Armed 
Forces  this  very  thing  Is  iMlng  done  exten- 
sively and  against  continued  protest. 

Since  1963  the  National  Association  of 
Evangelicals  has.  In  a  series  of  oommunlca- 
tlonfl.  called  the  situation  to  the  attention 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Chaplains  Board  and 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  also  protested.  Nevertheless,  a  di- 
rective to  command  chaplains  In  the  Air 
F(jrce.  dated  December  16,  1963.  declared; 
"This  curriculum  Is  not  only  suggested;  It 
Ls  the  Air  Force  program,  and  command 
chaplains  are  expected  to  give  It  their  leader- 
ship and  support."  Of  the  materials,  the 
directive  said,  "The  unified  course  materials 
are  selected  annually  by  qualified  civilian 
and  military  personnel.  Because  these  mate- 
rials represent  the  best  a\-allable  and  come 
from  many  denominational  sources,  they  are 
recommended  for  use  In  the  Air  Force  unified 
religious  education  program."  Then,  after 
Instructions  about  procurement  of  supple- 
mentary materials,  there  Is  this  stat«nent: 
"The  authority  to  supplement  does  not  au- 
thorlBS  elimination  of  the  recommended  ma- 
terials. [Does  not  this  imply  prescription  of 
materials?)  If.  however,  the  chaplains  of  a 
major  faith  group,  on  any  given  Installation, 
tind  that  the  recommended  course  materials 
:u^  Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  re- 
ligious education  program  •  •  •  a  letter 
may  be  submitted  through  channels  to  this 
office  stating  their  reasons  for  regarding  the 
materials  to  be  inadequate  and  giving  a  de- 
.scrlptlon  and  the  source  of  recommended 
substitute  materials.  If  it  is  determined 
that  a  valid  requirement  for  change  exists 
and  If  the  recommended  course  materials 
cover  the  subjects  as  outlined  in  the  cur- 
riculum, favorable  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  recommendation." 

Surely  It  is  clear  that  this  Is  a  case  In 
which  a  religious  curriculum  Is  prescribed 
and  religious  materials  promoted  by  high 
military  authority  and  In  which  the  sub- 
stitution of  alternate  materials  is  hedged 
about  by  official  military  procedure.  Partic- 
ularly disturbing  Is  the  refusal  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Chaplains  Board  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  alter  the  situation.  In  October 
1963.  the  Honorable  Norman  S.  Paul.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense,  said  in  a  letter  to 
Representative  L.  Mkndell  Rtveks.  of  South 
Carolina.  "With  the  pending  change  in  Air 
Force  regulations,  there  Is  no  regulation 
which  requires  a  military  Installation  to  uf;e 
the  i^nlfled  Protestant  Sunday  school  curric- 
ulum materials."  But  with  regard  to  the 
curriculum  Itself,  the  directive  of  December 
16  of  the  same  year,  declaring  the  unified 
Protestant  Sunday  school  curriculum  to  be 
the  Air  Force  program,  still  stands.  And  as 
for  the  unified  Protestant  Sunday  school  cur- 
riculum materials,  how  can  their  official  pro- 
motion by  the  directive  be  confituulionally 
Ju.stlfled? 

At  the  Air  Force  Chaplalii.s  Conference  In 
Wiishlngton  In  September  1961.  endorsing 
agents  and  denominational  representatives 
of  all  the  major  denominations  unanimously 
requested  that  mandatory  provisions  for  the 
use  of  the  unified  curriculum  be  removed. 
At  that  time  the  Chief  of  Air  Force  Chaplains 
promised  that  the  mandatory  provisions 
would  be  removed.  Almost  3  years  have 
pa-ssed.  The  situation  has  not  been  rectified, 
despite  protest  from  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Evangelicals,  Members  of  Congress, 
members  of  the  Officers'  Christian  Union, 
and  others, 

Tlie  problems  of  Sunday  .schools  conducted 
under  the  military  chapUUncles  are  not 
6iini)le.  Frequent  shift  of  ptrsonnel  from 
one  pofit  to  another  makes  some  miiform 
plan  of  study  or  curriculum  highly  desirable, 
("hlldren  should  not  have  to  study  a  lesRon 
on  Moses  again  when  they  move  to  a  different 
Sunday  school.    But  desirability  cannot  Jus- 


tify Tlolatlozi  at  religious  freedom.  As  ICr. 
Justice  Clark  said  In  tb»  majority  opinion  In 
AbingUm  T.  Schempp,  "It  Is  no  defense  to 
urge  tta&t  the  religious  pracUoes  bere  may  be 
relatively  minor  encroachments  on  tlie  first 
amendment.  The  breach  of  nexitrallty  that 
is  today  a  trickling  stream  may  all  too  soon 
become  a  raging  torrent." 

Obviously,  some  correlation  of  rellgiotis  In- 
struction In  Armed  Forces  Sunday  schools  is 
needed.  An  orderly  Bible-study  program, 
such  as  the  International  Sunday  school 
lessons,  might  be  offered,  but  with  unham- 
pered liberty  of  substitution.  The  Initiative 
should  come  from  the  religious  groups  and 
not  through  any  official  Armed  Forces  action. 

As  for  course  materials,  religious  groups 
might  be  Invited  to  proiide  such  materials 
with  an  understanding  that  they  measure  up 
to  mutually  agreed  upon  criteria.  The  use 
of  specific  materials  should  be  wholly  volun- 
tary, and  tiie  supplementing  or  substituting 
of  materials  should  not  require  official  per- 
mission. The  Armed  Forces  Chaplains  Board 
should  do  nothing  more  than  make  available 
information  about  materials. 

Granting  the  best  of  motives  administra- 
tively and  religiously  on  the  part  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Chaplains  Board  In  their  en- 
deavor to  solve  a  real  problem,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  mandatory  prescription  of 
the  unified  Protestant  Sunday  school  cur- 
riculum and  official  backing  of  its  materials 
by  the  Air  Force  together  with  the  official 
promotion  of  this  curriculum  and  Its  ma- 
terials by  the  other  services  violates  the  first 
amendment.  Rectification  of  this  situation, 
which  we  respectfully  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  Is  overdue. 


The  Posture  of  Our  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27. 1964 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
many  of  my  colleagues  were  fascinated 
a  few  days  ago  to  read  that  amazing 
document,  the  platform  of  the  Republi- 
can Party,  particularly  as  It  made  ref- 
erence to  "fiscal  irresponsibility"  and 
"retarding  free  enterprise,"  dastardly 
crimes  attributed  to  the  administrations 
of  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

This  morning,  by  chance,  I  happened 
to  read  an  article  In  the  July  issue  of  the 
Mining  Congress  Journal  which  reveals 
how  absurd  these  Republican  charges 
are.  Although  not  of  a  political  nature, 
this  article  by  a  leading  member  of  the 
banking  community  confirms  that  the 
present  posture  of  our  Nation's  economy 
Is  one  of  great  strength  and  confidence. 
It  goes  on  to  give  credit  to  the  recently 
enacted  tax  bill  for  the  prospect  that  our 
country  may  be  facing  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  periods  since  World  War  XL 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  hardly  the 
evidences  one  would  expect  If  the  Re- 
publican charges  of  "fiscal  irresponsibil- 
ity" and  "retarding  free  enterprise"  had 
even  the  slightest  foundation. 

Now.  who  would  you  imagine  is  the 
prominent  banker  who  made  these  ob- 
servations? Some  Democrat  in  banker's 
clothing?  Not  at  all.  The  author  Is 
none  other  than  L.  A.  Jennings,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Riggs  National 


Bank  and — note  this — First  Deputy 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  during  the 
entire  Elsenhower  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  this  article 
to  the  attention  of  all  my  coUeagues.    I 
insert  it  at  this  p>oint  In  my  remarks: 
The  Posture  of  Our  Bconomt 

(By  L.  A.  Jennings,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Riggs  National  Bank) 

In  the  past,  this  country  has  experienced 
a  downturn  In  business  every  4  years,  on 
the  average,  and  a  major  depression  about 
every  20  years.  More  Irregularly,  but  usually 
once  In  each  generation,  it  has  experienced 
a  major  war. 

We  In  the  United  States,  and  our  friends 
abroad,  are  engaged  in  a  great  effort  to  estab- 
lish lasting  peace  and  also  a  continuing  high 
level  of  economic  activity.  These  efforts  are 
more  likely  to  be  successful  If  we  are  con- 
tinually mindful  of  the  past. 

It  Is  over  3  years  since  the  low  point  of 
the  mild  recession  of  1960-61.  This  is  a  long- 
er period  of  uninterrupted  advance  than  is 
customary;  in  fact.  It  is  the  longest  in  110 
years,  with  a  single  exception  of  the  rise 
from  March  1933  to  May  1937.  Moreover,  It 
may  be  that  the  current  upturn  will  exceed 
the  1933-37  rise  since  inventories  relative  to 
sales  are  quite  low.  The  ordinary  fluctua- 
tions in  buslncES  activity  are  largely  the 
product  of  inventory  accumvilation  and  Uq- 
uldation,  and  it  Is  difficult  to  imagine  mer- 
chants, in  the  months  Immediately  ahead, 
deciding  not  to  replace  goods  sold  from  stock. 
Surely,  those  who  had  any  misgivings  last 
fall  about  the  size  of  their  inventories  must 
have  been  reassxired  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1963  and  the  four-point  re- 
duction in  Federal  tax  withholding  rate. 

PRODtrCnVTTT  IS  USING 

The  present  posture  of  our  economy  is  one 
of  great  strength  and  confidence.    We  employ 
more   people    (68.600,000   civilians  in  March 
of  this  year)    and  produce   more  goods  and 
services   than   ever   before.     Frod\ictlvity   Is 
rising  faster  than  In  the  recent  past.     Con- 
tidencc  Is  reflected  in  the  willingness  of  busi- 
nessmen to  make  expenditures  on  new  plants 
and  equipment  during  1964  at  an  estimated 
record   figure   of  (44  billion,   an  Increase   of 
nearly  $5  billion  or  12  percent  over  last  year. 
This  Is.  In  large  part,  an  outgrowth  of  the 
fact  that  many  industries  are  today  operating 
at  near  capacity  levels.     For  example.  North 
American  Coal  Corp.  increased  its  budgeted 
capital   expenditures   lor    1964   to   MJZSO.OOO 
because  of  the  need  for  added  coal  prepara- 
tion   facilities.      The    backlog    of    both    ma- 
chine-tool builders  and  building  contractors 
is  extraordinarily  high.    The  automobile  In- 
dustry may  reach   a  new   peak  of  8  million 
cars.      Steel    production    for    the    first    3'-i 
months  of  1964  Increased  8  percent  over  the 
similar   period    for    1963.      Confidence   Is    re- 
flected also  in  the  demand  for  raw  materials 
and  in  the  prices  of  common  stocks — that  is, 
what   people  are  willing  to  pay  fc«-  a  claim 
on  the  future  earnings  of  businesses.    Corpo- 
rations paid  »4  2  billion  in  dividends  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1964,  an  Increase  of   10 
percent  over  the  comparable  period  in  1963. 
Dividends  were  up  in  every  Industry  group. 
Additional   confidence   has   been   engendered 
by   the   fact   that   the  rail   strike   threat   has 
been  resolved,  certainly  for  the  present,  and, 
in  the  coal  industry,  by  the  recent  wage  in- 
crease settlement  with  the  mlneworkers. 

Confidence  Is  JtisUfied.  There  has  been 
no  excessive  expansion  of  any  major  in- 
dustry, of  the  kind  that  is  likely  to  produce 
widespread  bankruptcies  and  create  general 
mistrust.  Wage  increases  of  recent  years 
have  been  matched,  by  and  large,  by  gains 
in  output  per  worker  so  that  the  wholesale 
price  level  has  remained  vlrtucUly  unchanged 
and  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  May 
1958. 
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E>esplt«  th»  large  Increases  In  home  mort- 
gage locLiLB  and  Installment  debt.  It  Is  note- 
worthy that  only  a  small  rractlon  of  Indi- 
vidual borrowers  are  dellnquent  cm  their 
payments. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that 
prosperity  has  a  way  of  disguising  the  mar- 
glnai  character  of  many  enterprlsee  and  the 
unsoundness  of  some.  It  also  serves  to  make 
less  obvious  certain  weaknesses  that  are 
seriously  adverse  to  our  economic  well-being. 

LABOR    rORCK    IS    INCREASING 

Most  Immediate  Is  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment. Over  the  7  years  through  1963. 
the  civilian  labor  force  Increased  by  over 
5  million  people.  Employment  rose  4,100,000 
and  1.300.000  were  added  to  the  unemployed 
gproup.  This  occurred  despite  an  Increase  of 
23  percent  In  the  output  of  goods  and  services 
over  the  7-year  period.  During  the  next  7 
years.  It  Ls  estimated  this  labor  force  will  In- 
crease 9,800,000.  almost  twice  the  gain  of 
the  preceding  7  years.  One  of  the  more  seri- 
ous facets  of  tills  problem  Is  Jobs  for  young 
people.  In  the  ensuing  year,  about  1  mil- 
lion more  boys  and  girls  virtll  reach  their 
I8th  birthday  than  reached  this  age  during 
the  past  year.  The  wave  of  children  born 
between  July  1946  and  July  1949  will  begin 
to  hit  the  colleges  and  labor  market  this  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  The  full  Impact,  however, 
will  not  be  felt  until  the  summer  of  1965.  We 
now  have  700,000  young  people  neither  at 
work  nor  at  school.  This  Is  bound  to  be 
costly  in  terms  of  future  welfare  and  police 
expenditures. 

Another  problem  Is  that  of  poverty  ca\i.^ed 
In  part  by  technological  and  social  changefi, 
and  more  p>artlcularly.  by  lack  of  education, 
training,  and  work  experience. 

The  tax  cut  will  help  In  the  solution  of 
these  problems,  but  It  Is  only  a  p>artlal  solu- 
tion. Unemployment  Is  not  the  root  cause  of 
much  poverty.  Many  people  are  not  employ- 
able and  m(»-e  will  have  to  be  spent  on  gen- 
eral education  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 
The  tax  cut  should  loorease  the  tempo  of  eco- 
nomic activity  and  create  a  ollmate  that  will 
make  It  easier  to  solve  these  hard  c*re  un- 
employment problem*. 

As  has  been  noted  by  many  authorities.  It 
Is  srtm  too  early  to  measxire  with  certainty 
the  impact  of  the  tax  cut  on  s{>endlng. 
There  is  general  expectation  of  notable  saJea 
gains  in  the  months  ahead,  but  this  cannot 
presently  be  pinpointed  by  a  resort  to  statis- 
tics. It  is  an  expectatloo.  and  a  very  gen- 
eral expectation,  shared  by  most  authorities 
and  buslneeBmen,  and  It  would  be  remark- 
able Indeed  If  sales  did  not  live  up  to  some- 
where near  the  g«l!|eral  expectations.  Poll 
takers  recentJy  repcj^ted  that  oonsumers  are 
In  a  buying "mLoa  and  confidence  In  the  out- 
look Ls  the  highest  in  7  years. 

TAXPAYERS  rXPECTED  TO  SPEND  TAX  CUT 

As  we  face  the  months  aheaul  and  attempt 
to  analyze  the  probable  trend  of  our  econ- 
omy it  might  be  well  to  remember  that  at 
the  time  he  signed  the  tax  bill.  President 
Johnson  observed  that  "It  Is  the  single  most 
Important  step  to  strengthen  our  economy 
since  World  War  n."  He  went  on  to  say, 
"We  could  have  chosen  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy through  a  high  level  of  Government 
spending.  We  doubted  the  wisdom  of  fol- 
lowing that  course.  Instead,  we  chose  tax 
reduction,  and  at  the  same  time  we  made  a 
conscientious  and  honest  attempt  to  reduce 
Government  expenditures  "  If  this  tax  re- 
duction can  be  made  to  have  Its  full  effect  by 
Government  restraint  on  spending  and  by 
very  conscientious  efforta  to  prevent  Infla- 
tion In  prices,  we  may  Indeed  be  facing  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  periods  In  our  econ- 
omy since  World  War  n. 

The  Immediate  effect  of  the  tax  cut  Is  to 
reduce  the  tax  liability  of  Individuals  by 
over  $9  billion  a  year  and  of  business  by 
nearly  t2V3  billion.  Economists  expect 
people  to  spend  most  of  the  |9  billion  tax 


savings,  at  least  90  percent.  But  this  Is  not 
the  extent  ctf  the  stimulus.  TUs  sponrtlng 
creates  more  Income  which  In  turn  Is  spent. 
This  fairly  obvious  "multiplier  effect"  hss 
been  the  object  of  study  by  economists,  who 
on  the  basis  of  past  experience  predict  that 
consiunptlon  expenditures  will  Increase  not 
by  Just  tS  or  (9  billion  a  year,  but  by  $18  or 
$19  bUllon. 

The  tax  cut  will  prove  to  be  a  potent, 
much  needed  medicine.  It  will  serve  to  In- 
crease employment  and  militate  against  any 
downturn  In  business.  It  is  not  so  clear 
what  Its  effect  will  be  on  our  already  dif- 
ficult  International    payments   p>osltlon. 

NEED  TO  CONSERVE  U.S.  COLD  SUPPLY 

This  country  earns  sterling,  marks,  francs, 
and  other  foreign  currencies  by  selling  goods 
and  services  to  foreigners.  The  United 
States  Incurs  an  International  pajrment  def- 
icit when  foreigners  accumulate  more  dollars 
through  trade,  aid.  and  lending  than  they 
spend  here.  The  U.S.  dollars  thiis  amassed 
In  foreign  central  banks  can  be  exchanged 
for  gold  from  the  diminishing  U.S.  supply 
now  aggregating  about  $15 14  billion.  U.S. 
exports  of  merchandise,  excluding  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  shipments,  reached  a  new 
record  level  in  1963  of  $21.9  billion,  substan- 
tially larger  than  the  merchandise  imports 
of  $17  billion.  The  excess  of  exports  over  Im- 
ports and  the  net  receipts  on  account  of  serv- 
ices amounted  to  $5 '4  billion.  But  this  huge 
net  revenue  was  not  enough  to  offset  net 
private  and  governmental  loans  and  equity 
Investments  abroad,  and  the  substantial 
amoimt  of  foreign  aid  and  expenditures  of 
our  Military  Establlshmment  abroad.  Con- 
sequently we  had  a  deficit  of  nearly  $2.7 
billion. 

Actually  this  was  not  a  "deficit"  In  the 
private  accounting  sense,  for  It  was  produced 
In  part  by  capital  transactions.  If  Amer- 
ican firms  and  the  Government  had  invested 
less  abroad,  there  would  have  been  no  deficit. 
Nonetheless  this  adverse  balance  had  to  be 
financed  by  the  sale  of  gold  and  the  transfer 
of  dollar  bank  balances  and  other  assets  to 
the  account  of  foreigners.  Deficits  for  the 
past  6  consecutive  years  aggregate  $18.4 
billion  and  have  been  "financed"  through  the 
transfer  from  the  United  States  of  $6.7  bil- 
lion of  our  gold  holdings  and  $11.7  bUllon 
of  bank  deposits,  U.S.  securities,  and  other 
short-term  assets  to  the  account  of 
foreigners. 

The  tax  cut  may  Increase  the  Incentive  to 
Invest  In  the  United  States  rather  than 
abroad  and  thereby  tend  to  Improve  our 
payments  position.  At  the  same  time.  It  may 
create  difficulties.  As  our  Incomes  Increase, 
we  are  likely  to  spend  more  for  German  oam- 
eras,  French  wines,  and  the  like,  and  our 
manufacturers  are  likely  to  need  more  of 
those  raw  materials  that  come  mainly  from 
abroad.  Also,  there  Is  a  possibility  that  our 
exports  may  not  Increase  as  rapidly.  Manu- 
facturers will  find  It  easier  to  sell  In  this 
country  and  may  therefore  place  somewhat 
less  emphasis  on  sales  abroad.  If  the  demand 
at  home  Is  such  as  to  raise  prices  a  bit,  our 
goods  may  become  slightly  less  comj>etltlve 
abroad. 

Therefore,  the  tax  cut  may  not  react  fa- 
vorably on  our  international  payments  posi- 
tion. The  balance  of  payments  problem  may 
necessitate  other  corrective  measures.  The 
obvious  areas  are  the  curtailment  of  foreign 
aid  and  military  expendltiu-es  abroad,  and. 
while  we  sincerely  trust  It  can  be  avoided, 
restrictions  on  the  loans  and  Investments 
we  make  abroad. 

PRICES     MrST    BE     STABn.IZED 

Above  all.  It  Is  essential  that  we  avoid  an 
Increase  In  the  general  price  level,  that  the 
purchasing  power  or  soundness  of  the  dollar 
be  maintained.  If  we  can  do  this,  our  goods 
win  continue  to  be  competitive  abroad.  If 
It  also  develops   that  wages  ^  and   prices  In 


Western  Europe  and  other  areas  continue  to 
rise  as  ttiej  have  been  rising  In  the  past  few 
years,  our  goods  will  become  Increasingly 
competitive  and  our  eamlngs  from  the  sale 
of  goods  atsroad  may  grow  enough  to  wipe  out 
our  adverse  balance — and  even  reverse  the 
flow  of  gold  and  short-term  capital. 

U.S.  merchandise  exports  of  $31  J)  billion 
In  1963  Included  nearly  $500  million  derived 
from  the  exportation  of  coal.  An  unxisually 
severe  winter  in  Europe  and  labor  shortiiges 
Increased  the  foreign  demand  for  coal  to 
some  extent,  and  it  is  not  cleiu-  at  this  time 
whether  1964  coal  exports  will  amount  to  as 
much  as  the  1963  figure  of  about  one-half 
billion  dollars. 

It  will  be  very  difficult  to  avoid  a  general 
rise  in  prices  over  the  months  ahead.  The 
Immediate  threat  to  prices  Is  the  ensuing 
round  of  wage  negotiations  In  various  major 
Industries  The  all-important  need  Is  for 
balance— wage  increases  in  relation  to  In- 
creased productivity,  the  avoidance  of  over- 
building of  houses,  oflBce  buildings,  equip- 
ment and  generally  overestimating  the  wants 
of  buyers.  All  of  us  In  Industry — miners, 
manufacturers,  distributors  and  bankers — 
must  do  better  In  gaging  future  demands. 

Ol-n.OOK    FOR    COAL    INDl'STRY    IS    GOOD 

Fortunately,  the  problem  of  planning— 
of  timing  the  development  and  exploitation 
of  new  coal  seam-s  and  of  installing  new 
equipment — is  easier  for  the  coal  Industry 
than  It  was  25  or  30  years  ago  when  the  steel 
mills  and  the  railroads  were  the  major  cus- 
tomers and  when  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
mine  production  of  bituminous  coal  was  con- 
siimed  by  electric  companies 

Today,  the  coal  market  is  less  erratic  and 
more  predictable  than  In  the  past.  Much  of 
the  prtKluct.  after  transformation  by  steam- 
electric  plants  Is  a  service,  the  demand  for 
which  Is  rapidly  growing  and  not  so  vari- 
able- -more  like  that  few  telephone  service. 
Perhaf>6  It  Ls  going  too  far  to  suggest  that 
coal  mining  has  become  "a  service  Industry." 
Nonethele.ss,  It  Is  true  that  households  and 
conunercial  buildings  provide  a  reasonably 
steady  market  for  light,  heat,  and  air  condi- 
tioning— produced  largely  from  coal.  Elec- 
tric powerplants.  which  as  recently  as  1946, 
burned  only  13  or  14  percent  of  the  coal  sold 
In  the  United  States,  now  bum  almoet  half, 
and  it  appears  clear  that  this  use  of  coal  will 
continue  to  Increase. 

It  Is  Impressive  that  the  price  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  at  the  mine  head  Is  about  the  same 
as  It  was  7  or  8  years  ago  and  that  this  has 
been  made  possible  by  continuing  advances 
In  technology.  Improvements  continue  and 
the  end  Is  not  In  sight.  New  Improvements 
Include  cutting  and  moving  coal  hydrauUcal- 
ly.  self-advancing  roof  supix>rts.  200-cublc- 
yiird  shovels,  and  85-cublc-yard  dragline 
buckets  that  will  remove  overburden  up  to 
150  feet  thick.  It  Is  evident  that  nuclear 
power  Is  not  likely  to  replace  co<tl  for  many 
yeiu-8.   If  ever. 

Thirty  yeiu-s  ago.  the  output  of  cr>al  per 
man-day  averaged  4  4  tons.  In  1904.  30  years 
earlier.  It  had  been  3  15  tons.  I  wonder  If 
any  forecfisters  In  1934  would  have  predicted 
that  by  1964.  output  per  man-day  would 
averiige  15  or  16  tons.  A  straight-time  projec- 
tion would  have  Indicated  an  output  of  a 
little  over  6  tons — not  16 

People  want  to  know  what's  aliead  because 
It's  risky  to  make  commitments  In  Ignorance. 
But  none  can  know. 

Uncertainty,  however,  is  so  unbearable  for 
some  people  that  they  credulously  accept 
forecasts  that  must  of  necessity  be  only 
guesses.  This  occurs  In  all  spheres  of  life 
Can  these  forecasts  Informed  guesses,  if  you 
like,  but  usually  the  Information  available  to 
business  forecasters  and  bxislnessmen  Is  not 
adequate  to  foretell  the  future.  No  one  can 
see  ahead  more  than  a  very  short  time. 

But  there  Ls  a  paradox:  Though  the  future 
cannot  be  forecast,  It  can  be  made.     It  Is 
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made  by  Imaginative,  resourceful  people — 
drecuners  If  you  like — who  live  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  business  and  the  professions. 

The  coal  Industry  of  today  was  made  by 
the  people  who  devised  and  introduced  those 
giant  continuous  coal-cutting  macliines, 
those  great  shovels,  draglines,  augers,  and  all 
the  marvelous  handling  equipment  that  tu-e 
now  available. 

Imaginative  and  wise  men  will  be  able  to 
preserve  the  peace,  and,  with  the  tools  pro- 
vided by  the  technological  progress,  main- 
tain a  high  rate  of  economic  activity  which 
win  redound  to  the  benefit  of  all  Americans 
and  our  friends  abroad. 


The  Civil  Rights  Act  and  Negro  Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  27,  1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  cx- 
pressioiois  relating  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  Negro  on  an  equal  t)aaLs  with  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  will  be  voiced  for 
many  years.  Few  articles  have  encour- 
aged the  public  to  face  the  bad  dream 
which  laaxi  existed  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  Civil  Rijfhts  Act  as  does  the  edi- 
torial written  In  the  Chftrlestown  Cou- 
rier, Charlestown.  Ind..  on  July  9,  1964. 
In  an  editorial  appropriately  entitled 
"At  the  Crossroads,"  the  editor.  Jack 
Hester,  realizes  that  the  legislative  ac- 
tion does  not  change  a  mans  heart,  but 
it  does  provide  a  framework  for  action 
that  will  lio  longer  tolerate  muddled 
thinking. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At  THE  Cros-sroads 

Our  Nation  stands  at  the  crossroads  tod.Ty. 
Wo  have  arbitrarily  tried  to  avoid  this  mo- 
ment for  100  years.  But  no  more  Lincoln 
said  It  best,  "How  long  can  this  Nation,  or 
any    nation,    remain   half   slave,    half   free." 

If  we  examine  closely  our  Intellects,  our 
hearts,  and  search  out  truth  from  under  the 
layers  of  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  general 
cus.iedness,  we  realize  all  too  well  that  this 
day  had  to  come. 

Tlie  Negro  has  been  granted  equal  opp>or- 
T unity  of  education.  Job  opportunltle.s,  and 
equal  access  to  public  accommodations. 

When  we  stop  to  think  about  It.  we  won- 
fler  why  this  has  been  so  long  coming?  Why 
has  it  taken  us  so  long  to  accept  the  black 
man  on  equal  footing,  as  a  man  of  supreme 
worth  In  the  eyes  of  Grxl,  as  a  man  of  dipnlty, 
find  as  an  equal.  It's  almost  like  a  bad  dream 
tiiat  we  are  emerging  from. 

No  one  doubts  tht  problems  ahead  I.egi.«i- 
Intlve  action  does  not  change  men's  hearts, 
hut  It  does  provide  a  framework  for  action 
that  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  muddled 
thinking  that  has  held  sway  for  much  too 
long. 

Now  we  are  forced  to  deal  with  It  We 
can  no  longer  attempt  to  sweep  It  u:ider 
the  rug. 

-  Have  you  ever  stopped  to  wonder  what 
the  Negro  must  think  of  the  white  man 
after  all  these  years  of  suppression  and  sec- 
ond-class citizenship.  Recent  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  rising  tide  of  Black  Muslim- 


Ism  Indicate  that  many  Negroes  hate  the 
white  man's  guts.  We  hate  to  admit  it,  but 
he  bas  exceUent  reasons  for  his  hatreds. 
One  hundred  years  of  almost  no  p>rogre8B 

leave  him  with  little  to  love  the  white  man 
for.  Yet  we  wlU  expect  him  to  be  Ctiristian 
and  forgive  us  our  many  transgressions 
against  his  race. 

The  Negro  Is  swiftly  emerging  from  his 
days  of  dsxkness.  He  has  seen  a  light  shin- 
ing across  the  valley  of  darkness  and  he 
hastens  to  warm  himself  beside  the  fires  of 
self-enlightenment  and  liberty. 


Partners  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  27.  1964 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
common  misconception  in  the  United 
States  today  that  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress is  a  progTsmi  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin  American  Govern- 
ments. This  misconception  should  be 
corrected,  since  the  Alliance  is  designed 
as  a  partnership  not  only  between  the 
governments  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
but  also  between  the  peoples  of  the  West- 
ern Hemishpere.  The  partners  of  the 
Alliance  is  a  program  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  which  is  designed  to  aid  and 
promote  participation  of  American  citi- 
zens in  aiding  Latin  American  communi- 
ties to  help  themselves.  The  partners  of 
the  Alliance  program  presents  a  chal- 
lenge to  those  who  are  concerned  about 
the  dangers  of  communism  in  this  hemi- 
.sphcre;  the  challenge  is  simply  to  help 
do  something  about  it  rather  than  being 
merely  shocked  and  alarmed. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  an  alli- 
ance among  the  peoples  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  United  States.  The  direct 
participation  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  the  people  of  the  various 
Latin  American  countries  is  an  essential 
element  to  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  I  have  always  supported  a 
people-to-people  approach  to  foreign 
aid.  and  I  think  that  the  partners  of  the 
Alliance  is  a  wonderful  example  of  the 
effectiveness  of  such  an  approach. 

This  program  is  not  an  "adoption"' 
program  in  which  a  city  or  a  state 
"adopts  "  a  Latin  American  state  or  city. 
It  is  not  a  patronizing  or  handout  ap- 
proach, rather  It  is  a  partnership  pro- 
pram  that  has  as  its  base  direct  assist- 
ance to  help  people  help  themselves. 

By  participating  In  the  partners  of 
the  Alliance,  American  citizens  are  con- 
stantly demonstrating  to  the  peoples  of 
Latin  America  the  Interest  and  concern 
of  the  American  people  for  the  welfare 
of  their  Latin  American  neighbors.  The 
partners  of  the  Alliance  also  give  the 
people  of  Latin  America  a  concrete  ex- 
ample of  the  values  and  principles  which 
have  made  this  Nation  the  greatest  na- 
tion In  the  history  of  the  world. 

James  Boren.  Special  Assistant  to  the 
U.S.  Coordinator  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  Is  the  very  able  and  energetic 
head  of  this  program.     He  has  toured 


the  country  extensively  informing  pri- 
vate citizens  of  the  role  they  can  play 
and  activating  them  to  take  part  in  the 
UJ3.  economic  and  ideological  offen- 
sive. Mr.  Boren  is  particularly  qualified 
for  his  present  position,  because  he  has 
been  active  in  political  affairs  and  has 
worked  for  the  State  Department  In  the 
past.  Mr.  Boren  also  speaks  Spanish 
fluently  and  has  had  had  extensive  ex- 
perience with  the  U.S.  Government  in 
Latin  America.  He  has  served  as  deputy 
director  of  both  the  U.S.  operations  mis- 
sion and  the  AID  ofiBce  In  Lima,  Peru. 
He  is  well  qualified  to  do  a  good  job,  and 
he  is  doing  outstanding  work. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Boren  has  ar- 
ranged for  the  participation  of  private 
pi-oups  in  22  States.  These  citizens  are 
not  only  learning  more  about  the  prob- 
lems and  the  viewpoints  of  their  south- 
ern neighbors,  they  are  also  providing 
direct  economic  assistance  to  Latin 
Americans  who  have  demonstrated  an 
interest  in  self-help.  Such  a  person-to- 
pcrson  approach  has  made  Latin  Amer- 
icans aware  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  a  nation  of  concerned  and  active 
individuals. 

The  following  article  explains  the  op- 
erations of  the  partners  of  the  Alliance 
and  illustrates  how  the  people  of  the 
United  States  can  aid  in  the  winning  of 
the  could  war: 

Twenty -TWO  States  Become  Partners  or 
THE   Allxai*ck 

The  new  "partners  of  the  Alliance"  pro- 
pram  uniting  U.S.  public  and  private  re- 
sovirces  with  the  immediate  needs  of  Latin 
countries  is  rapidly  picking  up  speed — and  a 
good  deal  of  Interest. 

James  Boren.  Sp>eclal  Assistant  to  the  U.S. 
Coordinator  for  the  Alliance,  and  head  of 
the  W;tfliington  office  for  the  program,  says 
he  has  had  responses  from  22  States  during 
the  past  5  months,  and  even  a  few  persotuil 
contributions — such  as  a  ebeck  covering 
cost  of  roofing  material  for  a  school  in  north- 
ern Peru,  and  a  generator  for  a  vUlage  in 
ConchayUo,  Peru. 

Many  of  U.S.  groups  are  on  the  verge  of 
setting  up  full-fledged  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress committees,  and  several  are  already  act- 
ively engaged  in  projects.  One  In  particu- 
lar moved  so  fast  that  it  had  financed  a  plan 
less  than  a  week  after  the  Alliance  commit- 
tee was  formed. 

Spearheaded  by  John  Chapman,  the  new 
Idaho  Alliance  Committee  was  formed  Feb- 
ruary 3.  A  few  days  later,  the  Boise  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  undertook  one  of  the 
suggested  projects  to  assist  the  Hog^ar  Indi- 
gena,  an  orphanage  near  Conocoto,  Ecua- 
dor. The  Jaycees'  first  project  was  financing 
four  pedal -type  sewing  machines  and  a 
typewriter.  Now  tiie  local  committee  is 
working  on  sending  agricultural  and  auto 
mechanic  tools. 

Another  pliase  of  the  Idaho-Ecuador  alli- 
ance is  assitting  the  people  of  Esmaraldas,  a 
north  coast  city,  to  obtain  two  U.S.  sanita- 
tion collection  trucks.  For  their  part,  the 
people  of  Esmaraldas  have  collected  $6,000 
to  finance  the  trucks.  The  U.S.  Banana 
Supply  Co.  of  Miami,  Fla.,  has  agreed  to  pro- 
vide tran.sportation  to  Ecuador.  The  Ida- 
houns  are  agreeing  on  financing  the  Intra- 
U  S.    tran.sportatlon    and    additional    needed 

Ci.iStS. 

Pensacola.  Fla..  is  the  U.S.  source  of  a  self- 
help  program  In  Peru.  Capt.  H.  B.  Grow. 
US.  Navy,  retired,  heads  a  people-to-people 
council  Ln  Pensiicola  which  Just  sent  off  the 
final  Installment  of  $20,000  collected  to 
equip  a  medical  center  and  help  btiild  a 
pports  area  for  youth  activities  outside 
Chimbote,  Peru — a  seacoast  city,  whose  pop- 
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ulatlon    rose   from    10.000   to    120.000    In    10 
years. 

The  medical  oenter  wa«  ooastructed  with 
materlala  provtde*!  by  ATD.  Peruvian  volun- 
teer labor,  staffed  with  a  Peace  Corps  nurse 
and  another  volunteer  and  equipped  by  the 
Pensacola  CSounclI — 910.000  worth.  The  cen- 
ter which  last  aiunmer  halted  a  polio  epi- 
demic by  Issuing  3alk  vaccine,  and  which 
treats  35  to  40  patients  dally.  Is  named  "El 
Mllacro  de  Pensacola" — The  Miracle  of  Pen- 
sacola A  leader  In  a  nearby  barriada  files 
the  US.  flag,  a  symbol  of  his  Kratltude  and 
friendship. 

Now  the  Pensacola  groirp  Is  assisting  with 
recreation  facilities  for  children  whose  en- 
tire Uvea  could  be  spent  minus  clean,  fresh 
air  and  healthy  surroundings  The  wife  of 
the  Chlmbote  mayor.  Mrs.  Jose  Sarmlento, 
raised  93.000  which  built  and  equipped  play- 
grounds In  each  of  the  five  barrladas.  She 
also  organized  a  women's  group  "Angels  of 
Mercy"  whose  monthly  dues  pay  for  special 
medical  cases.  A  Chlmbote  citizen  donated 
land  for  the  recreation  center;  International 
Petroleum  Oo.  was  asked  to  build  a  teniii.'i 
court;  Sears  of  Peru  agreed  to  buy  unlform.s 
for  a  soccer  team,  and  the  Chlmbote  Lions 
Club  has  donated  a  basketball  court.  In 
the  United  States,  Captain  Orow's  wife  or- 
ganized a  thrift  center — a  cltywlde  project 
to  provide  funds  for  the  Peru  program. 

Three  States  are  moving  Into  action  this 
month : 

Utah's  new  Alliance  Committee  la  sending 
•  team  of  four  citizens  Including  Roy  Der- 
rick, president  of  Western  Steel  and  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Regeats  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  and  Daryl  Ofaase.  president 
of  Utah  State  University,  are  going  to  Bolivia 
for  3  weeks  to  meet  with  AID  and  private 
sector  leaders  to  exchange  notes  on  possible 
development  programs. 

Southern  Nevada's  planning  committee 
was  formed  early  this  month  with  the  help 
of  Las  Vegas  civic  leader  Mrs  Eunice  (Wil- 
liam) Kellett,  and  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nevada  have  Indicated  an  Interest  In 
forming  a  committee. 

Texas  has  also  responded,  with  citizens  of 
several  cities  forming  a  committee  In  Austin 
with  the  collaboration  of  Glenn  Garrett,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Texas  Good  Neighbor 
Commission,  a  State  office.  A  statewide  con- 
vention of  Pan  American  Student  Porum 
Clubs  Is  scheduled  for  March  20  The  Texas 
residents  are  Interested  In  assisting  projects 
In  Peru. 

Two  other  programs,  Oakland  County, 
Mich  .  and  Cauca  Valley.  Colombia;  and 
Calif omla-Chlle,  were  the  first  to  be  coordi- 
nated with  Boren'8  office  In  Washington,  and 
were  reported  In  the  December  15  Issue  of 
Front  Lines. 

Doctors  In  Indiana  are  Interested  In  ex- 
panding their  "Holidays  for  Humanity"  pro- 
gram, similar  to  a  Coral  Gables.  Fla..  group 
which  sends  vacationing  doctors  (mainly 
dentists)  to  work  with  Latin  American  clin- 
ics at  their  own  expense. 

Ohio  Is  Interested  In  Brazil;  and  Informa- 
tion between  Ohio  and  the  State  of  Parana 
describing  the  entire  socioeconomic  and 
geographic  complex  of  each  Is  being  ex- 
changed. An  Arizona  group  Is  meeting  this 
month  to  discuss  a  project  for  El  Salvador; 
Illinois  is  eyeing  work  In  Brazil;  Oregon 
school  districts  are  looking  toward  Central 
America;  New  Mexico  Is  exploring  a  project 
with  an  area  of  Colombia;  Alabama  may  try 
for  statewide  help  for  Gviatemala;  Massachu- 
setts may  have  Interest  In  Colombia;  Min- 
nesota already  has  a  people- to -people  proj- 
ect with  Chile;  Kentucky  Is  exploring  pos- 
sible partnership  work  with  a  Latin  coun- 
try; and  a  northern  Virginia  group  is  in- 
terested In  lending  a  hand. 

And  the  enthusiasm  La  growing.  Boren 
ref)ortB  that  on  his  way  to  work  In  the  Dis- 
trict early  this  month,  his  car  was  flagged 
down  by  a  group  of  Mt.  Vernon  High  School 


students  who  wanted  to  report  that  they 
were  organizing  a  week  of  fund-raising  activ- 
ities in  early  April  to  help  the  Rural  In- 
stitute of  Education  In  a  community  of  Hua- 
ra.  north  of  Llnut.  Peru. 

The  Peruvian  Institute  la  made  up  of  rural 
students  who  formed  their  own  cooperative 
and  need  seed  stock. 

Purpose  of  these  activities  is  to  "buy  time." 
says  Boren — "time  to  carry  out  the  longer 
range,  more  Impersonal  Alliance  programs; 
and  to  let  the  people  of  Latin  Amerloa  know 
that  their  North  American  neighbors  will 
stand  behind  their  efforts  of  self-develop- 
ment." 

T>"lng  the  US  resources  to  needs  Identi- 
fied by  AID  aJso  gives  North  Americans  a 
chajice  to  know  and  to  become  personally  In- 
volved In  Latin  American  development  pro- 
grams. 


Effect  of  the  Tax  Cut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or  SOUTH  cj^rolina 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  27.  1964 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  tax  bill  of  1964.  H.R.  8363.  was  being 
considered  by  the  Senate.  I  expressed 
the  conviction  that  the  economy  of  the 
Nation  would  be  stimulated  by  a  tax  cut. 
Now  that  the  tax  cut  has  been  In  eflfect 
for  5  months,  It  is  apparent  that  my  view 
was  correct. 

An  article  published  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Sunday,  July  26.  1964,  points 
out  that  the  tax  cut  has  Indeed  had  a 
salutary  effect  on  the  Nation's  economy. 
The  article,  entitled  "Report  on  Great 
Tax  Cut."  notes  that  business  Investment 
spending,  as  well  as  consumer  spending, 
has  been  stimulated,  more  people  have 
work,  earnings  are  up,  and  profits  con- 
tinue to  rise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ttie  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Report  on  Great  Tax  Cut — It's  Still  Earlt 

BUT      Economic      Verdict      Proves      Vert 

Favorable 

(By  Paul  A.  Samuelson) 

Five  months  have  passed  since  the  great 
tax  cut  took  plax^er.  What  have  been  the  re- 
sults? Has  that  hotly  debated  measure  per- 
formed miracles  for  the  economy?  Or  has  It 
been  a  failure  and  something  of  an  anti- 
climax? 

WhUe  It  Is  too  soon  to  give  a  definitive 
answer  to  so  complicated  a  question,  we  have 
had  enough  experience  this  spring  and  sum- 
mer to  give  a  tentative  Jury  verdict. 

The  economic  verdict  Is  a  very  favorable 
one.  The  tax  cut  is  working  out  Just  about 
as  favorably  as  the  experts  had  hof>ed  for. 
Indeed  I  would  say  that  we  have  even  been  a 
little  bit  on  the  lucky  side. 

Not  only  has  prosperity  for  1964  and  1965 
been  helped  by  this  Important  measure.  In 
addition,  the  stock  of  knowledge  about  what 
any  modem  mixed  economy  can  do  to  Im- 
prove its  stability  and  growth  has  been  en- 
riched by  recent  experience.  At  some  future 
date,  historians  will  feed  grateful  to  the 
memory  of  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
and  to  congreeslonal  leadeas,  for  venturing 
upon  what  was  after  sU  wcnettilng  of  an  ex- 


periment In  American  fiscal  policy — namely, 
deliberately  undertaJcing  budget  deficits  In 
the  Interest  of  sustained  growth  with  price 
stability. 

When  the  tax  cut  first  went  Into  effect  in 
March,  there  were  two  opposing  schools  of 
thought.     Both  were  foolish. 

One  held  that  the  cut  would  give  the  econ- 
omy a  shot  In  the  tirm  that  would  cure  all  Its 
Ills.  Like  the  nostrums  of  the  traveling 
medicine  men.  which  cure  everything  from 
holla  to  dandruff,  a  massive  reduction  in 
taxes  was  expected  to  add  to  consumer  pur- 
chasing power,  create  Jobs,  expand  produc- 
tion, and  bring  us  In  short  time  to  a  condi- 
tion of  permanent  full  employment. 

The  pessimistic  view  was  equally  extreme 
It  claimed  that  the  tax  savings  would  have  a 
e.ero  or  negligible  effect  on  people's  spending 
"What  difference  does  a  few  dollars  per  week 
make  to  anyone?  Besides,  people  will  use 
the  money  to  pay  back  on  their  debts."  So 
went  the  arguments. 

Actually,  the  Kennedy-Johnson  tax  cut 
was  across  the  board,  helping  corporations 
as  well  1X8  individuals  and  families  The  top 
corfX)rate  tax  rate  dropped  from  52  percent 
to  50  percent,  with  another  drop  In  the  off- 
ing The  Investment  tax  credit,  which  re- 
wards businessmen  for  any  Investments  they 
make  and  therefore  effectively  Increases  the 
profit  from  new  Investment,  was  also  In- 
creased. Finally,  the  Treasury  has  begun 
to  be  more  generous  In  allowing  business 
firms  to  take  faster  depreciation. 

To  the  pessimists  ail  this  was  expected  to 
be  of  little  avail.  "Business  already  is  fiush 
with  cash.  If  they  won't  Invest  now.  why 
should  a  greater  cash  flow  motivate  them 
Besides,  there  is  excess  capacity  In  many 
lines.  With  Investment  weak.  It  will  not 
respond  favorably  to  public  stimulus." 

Well,  let  us  turn  to  the  facts.  There  Is  con- 
siderable evidence  that  families  have.  »lnce 
Miirch,  been  spending  their  tax  savings  about 
as  earlier  statistics  had  suggested  they  would. 
The  rise  In  people's  disposable  Incomes  has 
been  well  matched  by  the  upswing  In  their 
purchases  of  clothing,  cars,  and  personal 
services.  Only  a  normal  amount  has  piled 
up  In  their  savings  accounts  or  been  used  to 
repay  debts.  (Since  it  takes  time  for  people 
to  adjust  their  living  standards  to  newly 
raised  Income  levels,  It  Is  normal  for  them 
to  spend  as  little  as  half  of  their  most  re- 
cent Increases  in  take-home  pay  on  con- 
sumption.) 

All  this  Is  reflected  In  good  retail  sales. 
We  continue  to  break  records  every  year, 
which  Is  par  for  the  course  In  a  growing 
economy. 

As  every  new  survey  shows,  businessmen 
are  definitely  stepping  up  their  Investments 
In  plant  and  equipment.  After  many  yesu-s 
of  soft  business,  the  machine  trades  are 
having  lively  sales.  Even  decaying  indus- 
tries, like  the  railroads,  have  been  purchas- 
ing new  rolling  equipment. 

Thus,  it  would  appear  that  the  tax  cut 
has  had  a  favorable  stimulus  on  business 
investment  spending  as  well  as  on  consumer 
spending.  And  in  economics,  2  and  2  makes 
more  than  4.  Good  cash  register  sales 
to  consumers  will  naturally  make  business- 
men want  to  buy  new  equipment  and  to 
build  new  plsiats.  At  the  same  time;  build- 
ing the  new  plants  and  producing  the  new 
equipment  has  helped  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and  to  add  to  wage  earners'  spendable 
Income. 

Hence,  one  of  those  delightful  virtuous 
circles  of  expansion  Is  currently  going  on. 
All  of  us  are  the  beneficiaries.  More  people 
have  work.  Real  earnings  are  up.  Protit.s 
continue  to  rise,  as  Wall  Street  keep-s 
noticing. 

If  the  tax  cut  is  working  out  so  well,  why 
don't  more  people  know  at>out  It?  I  think 
the  answer  to  this  must  be  found  In  the 
quaint  expectation  many  people  had  tliat 
somehow  the  day  after  the  tax  bill  was  signed 
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there  would  be  some  great  explosion  of  pros- 
perity. Economic  science  gave  no  warrant  to 
such  expectation.  In  economics  success 
works  itself  out  gradually;  and  so,  usually, 
does  disaster. 

In  one  respect  the  American  economy  has 
been  even  luckier  than  we  had  any  right 
to  expect.  We  have  been  enjoying  marvelous 
freedom  from  Inflation  these  last  few  months. 
The  wholesale  price  index  remains  steady, 
though  we  are  In  the  fourth  year  of  expan- 
sion and  are  showing  vigorous  real  growth. 
Plant  capacity  remains  ample  for  efficient 
low-cost  production.  Productivity  displays 
healthy  Improvement.  Businessmen  have 
been  extremely  restrained  In  adding  to  their 
stocks  of  merchandise.  Not  only  Is  this  a 
good  thing  for  1964,  this  moderation  In 
Inventory  accumulation  Is  one  of  the  most 
favorable  omens  for  the  year  1965. 

The  year  1964  will  be  a  banner  year  for  eco- 
nomic Ideology  as  well  as  for  sustained  pros- 
perity. If  It  helps  drive  home  the  lesson  that 
it  Is  prudent  to  try  to  unbalance  the  Federal 
budget  when  that  Is  the  price  to  pay  for 
healthy  production  growth  with  price 
Ftablllty. 


New  Jersey  Music 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS,  JR. 

or  new  jerskt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEINTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2,  1964 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  of  New 
Jersey  are  proud  of  our  State.  It  is  a 
State  well  endowed  with  history,  with 
tradition,  and  with  growth  in  keeping 
with  the  pace  of  the  modern  world. 

The  year  1964  is  New  Jersey's  tercen- 
tenary. We  are  celebrating  300  pro- 
gressive years.  Virtually  every  aspect  of 
the  State  can  be  applauded.  However,  it 
is  with  much  pride  that  we  salute  those 
who  have  added  to  the  musical  heritage 
of  our  State  and  our  great  Nation.  We 
are  also  proud  to  salute  Sister  Catherine 
Cecilia  Machette,  who,  in  her  spare  time 
during  a  5-year  period,  after  diligent  re- 
search compiled  a  history  of  every  New 
Jersey  composer  and  put  together  a  list 
of  every  piece  of  mu.sic  copjTighted  by 
citizens  of  the  great  Garden  State. 
Sister  Cecilia's  four  volumes  of  fascinat- 
ing history  of  an  Important  ait  and  of 
our  State's  cultural  life  will  be  a  perma- 
nent addition  to  the  stor>'  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  story  about 
Sister  Cecilia's  accompli.'^hment  by  John 
Kolcsar  which  appeared  in  a  leading 
New  Jersey  daily,  the  Record  of  Hackcn- 
sack.  several  days  ago: 
Complete  Historical  Rindown  or  New  Jer- 

SET    MiTsic   Ls  Compiled — Nun's  Work  in 

Pouii  Volumes  Lists  Composers  and  Their 

Works 

(By   John    Kolesar) 

Trenton — The  music  may  go  round  and 
roimd  but  If  It  started  In  New  Jersey,  the 
fact  will  probably  wind  up  in  a  new  four- 
volume  book  by  Sister  Catherine  CoclUa 
M.ichette. 

Sister  Cecilia,  a  nun  who  teaches  music  at 
the  Lacordalre  Scliool,  Upper  Montclalr.  em- 
barked 5  years  ago  on  a  prodigious  task:  to 
track  down  every  piece  of  music  ever  written 
and  copyrighted  by  any  i>erson  who  was  born 
in  New  Jersey  or  who  lived  in  New  Jersey. 


The  results  of  her  wot^  war*  presented 
last  week  to  Gov.  Richard  J.  Roghee:  a  4- 
volume  work  containing  1,345  pages,  pro- 
viding a  historical  rundown  on  more  thAn 
3, (XX)  New  Jerseyltes  who  have  writtm 
music,  ranging  from  William  "Count"  Basle, 
of  Red  Bank,  to  Joseph  Rocco  'Bed  Mascara' 
Mascarl,  of  Phlllipsburg.  Its  Utle  Is  "The 
Sotirce  Book  of  Music  In  New  Jersey." 

It  represents  5  years  of  evening  and  rum- 
n^r  work  by  Sister  Cecilia,  a  pianist  and  or- 
ganist who  has  been  teaching  for  the  past 
10  years  at  Lacordalre  School.  She  will 
teach  music  at  St.  Dominic's  Academy,  Jer- 
sey City,  starting  In  September. 

Her  book  Is  unpublished  and  there  are 
only  four  bound  copies  (all  are  carbon  copies 
of  the  original  version,  which  she  typed). 
One  bound  set  given  to  Hughes  last  week  in 
honor  of  New  Jersey's  tercentenary  now  re- 
p<x;es  In  the  State  library,  the  only  complete 
reference  work  of  Its  kind  In  the  State. 

The  book  Ls  a  marvel  of  thoroughness.  It 
lists  hundreds  of  composers  with  brief  biog- 
raphies, and  every  one  of  their  works.  For 
Instance,  there  is  George  J.  Trlnkaus,  who 
v.:«  born  In  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  In  1878  and 
lived  In  Rldgpwood  for  many  years.  He  died 
in  1960.  Sister  Cecilia  took  53  pages  to  list 
more  tlian  1,000  published  works  by  Trln- 
k.-iiip. 

There  are  briefer  listings  of  some  2.800 
people  who  viTOte  and  copyrighted  songs,  but 
made  too  sm.-dl  a  mark  in  the  musical  world 
to  rate  separate   biographical   treatment. 

Sister  Cecilia  came  up  with  some  historic 
finds  in  compiling  the  book.  She  found  two 
New  Jersev-ites  who  are  competitors  for  the 
title  of  first  American  composer — Francis 
Hupkln.son,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Inriep>endence,  and  the  Reverend  James  Lyon, 
a  native  of  Newark  who  was  p>astor  of 
t  hurches  in  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia. 

Hopkinson  Is  credited  by  Sister  Cecilia 
with  writing  the  first  rewl  American  song  In 
1759,  a  tune  cMled  My  Days  Have  Been  So 
Wondrous  Free:  Lyon  wrote  an  ode  for  his 
graduation  class  at  Princeton  University 
September  26.  1759,  but  the  music  no  longer 
exists. 

DETECTIVE     WORK 

^Tiile  tlie  book  is  largely  historical,  it  re- 
quired many  of  the  UUeuu  of  a  detective  to 
compile. 

Sister  Cecilia  contacted  iixe  major  song 
writers'  organizations,  such  as  the  American 
Society  of  Composers,  authors  and  publish- 
ers for  membership  lists.  She  visited  every 
library  In  New  Jersey. 

She  contacted  300  song  publishers  and 
hundreds  of  living  composers.  She  asked  the 
composers  to  give  her  the  names  of  any 
other  New  Jerseyites  who  wrote  music  or  to 
provide  biographical  information  on  names 
bhe  had  con^e  across. 

In  one  ca.se.  all  she  had  was  a  name  and 
date  on  a  tombstone.  Using  the  yecir  of 
death,  she  traced  the  undertaker  and  man- 
aged to  come  up  with  fairly  complete  biog- 
raphy. 

In  another  case  she  uncovered  the  eight 
carefully  concealed  pseudonyms  of  a  New  Jer- 
sey composer.  When  the  composer  was  con- 
fronted with  Sister  Cecilia's  knowledge,  he 
suggested  she  become  a  private  detective. 

As  a  doublecheck.  Sister  Cecilia  poured 
through  all  the  U.S.  song  copyright  books 
from  1898  through  1962,  looking  for  New  Jer- 
seyites. Anyone  can  copyright  a  song 
simply  by  sending  two  copies  of  his  work 
along  with  $4  to  the  copyright  office  In  Wash- 
ington. The  result  Is  that  Sister  Cecilia  had 
to  go  throtigh  more  than  a  hundred  large 
volumes  with  a  magnifying  glass. 

Sister  Cecilia  believes  she  tracked  down 
every  New  Jersey  composer  there  was.  But 
her  book  doesn't  tell  quite  all  she  found. 
Some  compKjeers  wanted  to  keep  some  of 
their  pseudonyms  from  the  public  and  a  few 
edited  the  lists  of  their  works  to  eliminate 


some  of  the  more  embarrassing  opuses.  She 
ocmplled  with  their  wishes,  but  her  files  stlU 
contain  the  full  story. 

Sister  CeclllJi  traced  the  written  works 
of  some  top  Jersey-bom  Jazzman — Including 
hundreds  of  works  by  Basle  dating  bcM;k  to 
1930;  the  works  of  the  l&te  James  P.  John- 
son, of  New  Brunswick,  an  accomplished 
pianist  who  wrote  "The  Charleston";  and 
Don  Elliott  of  Somervllle,  a  modern  mu- 
sician who  plays  many  instrtunents  and  has 
written  works  ranging  from  the  score  for  the 
musical  "Thurber  Carnival"  to  the  music 
for  a  halrdressing  commercial. 

There  are  eminent  classical  compKisers : 
the  late  George  Anthell,  who  was  bom  in 
Trenton;  Roger  Sessions  and  Roy  Harris,  who 
worked  in  Princeton,  and  Ferdle  Grofe.  who 
lived  In  Leonla  and  Teaneck  from  1926  to 
1940. 

Many  of  the  composers  remembered  their 
home  State  in  their  works.  Red  Mascara 
has  achieved  a  small  fame  with  his  "I'm  Prom 
New  Jersey,"  which  he  Is  seeking  to  have 
legislated  as  New  Jersey's  official  State  song. 
He  also  wrote  63  other  songs. 

And  there  was  Henry  I.  Marshall,  who  died 
In  1958.  He  wrote  a  song  called  "Dinah" 
In  1913.  Less  successful,  but  more  topical, 
was  his  "Bergen  County  Song"  In  1931, 
WTittcn  for  the  dedication  of  the  George 
Washington  Bridge.  Marshall  lived  in  Emer- 
son, River  Edge,  Elizabeth.  Westfleld,  and 
Scotch  Plains  at  various  times. 

One  name  does  not  appear  on  the  list  of 
composers — Sister  Cecilia's.  She  says  she  has 
WTitlen  a  few  small  pieces  for  Instruction 
purposes  or  to  provide  melodies  for  poems 
written  by  her  students.  But  she  said  she 
does  not  qualify  for  the  title  of  composer 
and  thus  does  not  appear  In  the  book. 


Prayers  in  the  Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  27,  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
continue  to  be  impressed  by  the  strong 
support  being  given  by  Hollywood  film 
stars  and  celebrities  to  the  movement 
to  restore  prayers  and  Bible  reading  to 
our  public  schools.  It  is  indeed  Ironical 
that  the  leadership  In  this  fight  is  com- 
ing from  HolljTvood.  while  much  of  the 
bnmt  of  the  opposition  is  coming  from 
our  clergy.  I  know  many  of  the  movie 
stars  who  are  supporting  Project  Prayer 
in  Hollywood.  Calif.,  and  they  stand 
among  the  best  and  most  loyal  citizens 
we  have. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
more  information  about  the  work  of 
Project  Prayer,  I  ask  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  President,  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Film  Stars  Fight  Court  Ban  on 
Prayers,"  frtan  the  Shrevejwrt  Journal 
of  July  6,  1964;  and  an  article  entitled 
"Raymond  Massey,  Miss  Swanson  Ask 
Prayer  Amendment,"  from  the  Citizen- 
New^  of  May  8,  1964.  I  silso  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  excellent  article  on  the  subject  of 
prayers  in  our  schools,  written  by  Eh-. 
Max    Rafferty.    the    superintendent    of 
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public  Instruction  In  California.  This 
article  was  printed  in  the  Loe  Angeles 
Times  of  June  29,  1964,  and  Is  entitled 
"Schoola  Have  Place  for  Gkxl.  Too." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and    the    articles    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Reco«d,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Slu-evoport  (L>a.)  Journal.  July  0, 
19641 

Film  Stass  Pioht  Coom*  Ban  on  Pratex 

Not  aU  ol  HoUywood's  motion  picture  stars 
ar«  alined  with  liberals  wbo  are  seeking  to 
change  the  American  way  of  life. 

In  the8«  days  when  it  la  common  to  read 
that  some  of  the  biggest  names  In  box  office 
history  are  being  United  to  oivU  rights  dem- 
onstratlonB  on  the  jyart  of  lawless  trespassers. 
It  La  good  to  note  that  there  are  representa- 
tives of  the  film  lndusto7  who  seek  to  pre- 
serve our  constitutional  freedonM. 

In  Houston.  Tex..  Wednesday  evening, 
June  24.  a  group  of  fUm  stars  addressed  an 
open  rally  ot  more  than  1.000  persons  par- 
ticipating In  Project  Prayer,  which  has  been 
described  as  a  national  effort  to  support  the 
I>ropoeed  Bedcer  amendment. 

Project  Prayer  Is  a  nonpartts&n.  nonprofit, 
nondenominatlonaJ  organization  which  has 
agreed  to  work  with  the  0J3.  Senate  and 
House  Ad  Hoc  Prayer  Conxmlttee.  ohalr- 
nuknned  by  Senator  Mtlwaso  Suspson,  of 
Wyoming,  and  Representative  Prank  Bzokkr. 
of  New  York.  Project  Prayer  Is  leading  ef- 
forts by  clUzenjB  for  passage  and  ratification 
of  the  Becker  prayer  amendment. 

The  first  step  in  this  effort  Is  for  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  to  write  their  Congressmen 
and  ask  them  to  sign  Discharge  Petition  3. 
which  will  bring  the  Becker  amendment  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  a  vote.  A  total  of 
218  signatures  Is  needed. 

Participating  In  the  Houston  rally  were 
Hollywood's  Victor  Jory.  Irene  Hei-vey.  Tony 
Elflley.  Susan  Seaforth.  Linda  Rogers.  Brenda 
Benet.  James  Best,  and  Jericho  Brown. 

In  addition,  cltteens  attending  the  meet- 
ing heard  the  recorded  voices  of  screen  stars 
Ronald  Reagan.  Lloyd  Nolan.  Dale  EvtmB.  Pat 
Boone.  Gloria  Swanson.  Colleen  Gray.  Lou 
Asrree,  Rhonda  Fleming,  and  Waiter  Brennan. 

Actor  Jory  attacked  the  Supreme  Courts 
rulings  agatnst  prayer  and  Bible  readings  In 
public  schools,  declaring  with  Intensity: 

"I  believe  In  prayer  and  I  want  It  back  In 
our  schools." 

The  Becker  amendment  follows: 

"Section  1.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution 
shaU  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  ofTerlng. 
reading  from,  or  listening  to  prayers  or  blbU- 
cal  scriptures.  If  participation  therein  Is  on 
a  voluntary  baals.  in  any  governmental  or 
public  school.  Institution,  or  place. 

"Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  making  reference  to 
belief  In,  reliance  upon,  or  invoking  the  aid 
of  God  or  a  Supreme  Being  In  any  govern- 
mental or  public  document,  proceeding, 
activity,  ceremony,  school,  Institution,  or 
place,  or  upon  coinage,  currency,  or  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

'Sec.  3.  Nothing  In  this  article  shall  con- 
stitute an  establishment  of  religion. 

"Sec.  4.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unlees  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three- fourths  of  the  several  Statea 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 

All  of  the  Hollywood  actors  and  actre.sses 
present  delivered  testimonials  for  more  than 
24  hours,  calling  for  passage  of  the  Becker 
amendment  to  permit  voluntary  prayers,  Bi- 
ble reading  and  recitatian  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  public  schools. 

Certainly,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
should  commend  these  men  and  women  of 
the  entertainment  world  for  their  devotion 
to  the  preservation  of  the  spiritual  founda- 


tion on  which  this  Nation  has  gr»wn  to  great- 
ness and  on  which  its  future  rests. 


(From  the  Oltlzens'-News.  May  8,  1064] 

Hatuond  Masset,  Miss  Swanson  Ask  PsAm 

AjMSNDMxirr 

WiLSHmc. — Gloria  Swanson  and  Raymond 
Maasey  yesterday  Joined  chiu-ch  leaders  and 
other  film  celebrities  In  a  stroac  endorsement 
of  the  Becker  prayer  amendment. 

Speaking  at  a  press  conference  held  by 
Project  Prayer  In  the  Ambassador  Hotel  Miss 
Swanson  declared:  "I'm  not  interested  in 
politics.  I  am  Interested  in  returning  prayer 
to  the  classrooms  of  America.  Taking  prayer 
out  of  the  public  schools  Lb  only  a  start  la 
a  program  to  undennine  our  country." 

Maasey  said:  "One  of  my  ancestors  came 
to  this  countr7  In  1629  from  England  where 
there  was  no  religious  freedom.  He  realized 
the  Importance  of  keeping  church  and  state 
separate;  but  that  does  not  mean  we  should 
exclude  prayer  from  our  school  systems.  The 
Supreme  Court  that  handed  down  the  deci- 
sion banning  prayer  opened  Its  8«sslon  'with 
an  Invocation.  The  people  must  overrule 
this  d-eclslon  by  enacting  an  amendment  re- 
storing prayer  to  the  classroom." 

Sam  M.  Cavnar.  national  executive  director 
of  Project  Prayer,  denied  charges  that  the 
organization  is  backed  or  In  any  other  way 
directed  by  "extremists."  "There  are  those 
who  have  tried  to  smear  us.  We  have  been 
attacked  by  Congressman  Jamxs  Corman.  of 
San  Fernando  Valley.  We  want  all  to  know 
that  we're  strictly  nonpolltlcal.  seeking  only 
to  obtain  a  oonstltutlonal  amendn^nt  re- 
dedicating  the  United  States  as  a  nation  un- 
der God. 

"Unless  Americans  stand  up  for  freedom 
of  worship,  tbe  next  thing  you  know  chap- 
lains will  be  removed  from  our  Armed  Forces 
and  ultimately  well  be  an  atheistic  nation." 

Dale  Evans,  film  star,  stated:  "I'm  not  now 
nor  have  ever  been  a  member  of  the  John 
Birch  Society.  I'm  for  putting  prayer  back 
in  the  classrooms  of  America  so  that  the 
youth  can  learn  the  source  of  their  Nation's 
strength.  We're  now  in  a  wtur  against  forces 
working  to  tear  down  the  morals  of  our 
young  people.  Since  so  few  of  them  go  to 
church  regularly,  the  schools  must  remind 
them  through  prayer  of  God  and  his  com- 
mandments." 

The  Reverend  Harold  L  Picket,  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Van  Nuys  said  that  one 
national  newspaper  oolutnnist  has  linked 
him  with  the  Birch  Society.  "I'm  not  a 
Birch  member."  he  declared.  "I  regard  the 
attack  uf>on  me  and  others  identified  with 
Project  Prayer  as  a  sinister  attempt  to  un- 
dermine a  worthy  group.  Prayer  in  public 
Institutions  Is  a  pert  of  the  great  American 
tradition.  We  must  back  the  Becker  prayer 
amendment  to  the  hilt.  There  must  be  no 
compromise  with  Its  objectives.  Unless  God 
blesses  ovir  Nation,  we  can  come  to  a  time 
when  His  Judgment  will  surely  weigh  heavily 
against  us." 

Others  urged  that  the  leaders  of  Project 
Prayer  be  allowed  to  testify  Ln  Washington 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  hearings  on 
the  Becker  prayer  amendment. 

Project  Prayer  Is  a  national  nonprofit,  non- 
partisan. nondenonxlnatioruU  organization 
With  local  headquarters  at  1717  North  Vine 
Street. 


(Prom  the  Loe  Angeles  (Calif  )   Times.  June 
29.   1964] 

Schools  Have  Place  for  God,  Too 

(By  Dr.  Max  RalTertyi 

The   10th   labor:    God   In    the   schools. 

There  Is  a  trend  running  throughout  the 

land  which  I  mistrust  and   fear.     A   whole 

series  of  Supreme  Court  decisions,  starting 

with  the  Vashtl  McCollum  case  back  in  the 

1930'8  and  'with  obviously  more  to  come   In 

the    not    too    distant    future,    point    in    one 


direction,  and  that  Is  toward  a  time  when 
the  very  mention  of  God  will  be  forbidden 
In  the  Nation's  schools. 

It's  not  so  much  what  the  Supreme  Court 
has  said  so  far  as  It  Is  the  InterpretaUons 
which  have  been  placed  upon  the  several 
decisions  by  local  authorities.  In  one  of  our 
great  Eastern  States,  for  example,  the  recita- 
tion In  school  of  the  last  verse  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  has  been  declared  Illegal, 
presumably  because  it  contains  the  phrase 
"In  God  Is  our  tnist." 

Here  In  Oallfornla  demands  have  been 
served  on  certain  school  boards  to  eliminate 
all  prayers,  spoken  or  sung,  from  the  cur- 
riculum. Yet  the  State  music  textbooks  is- 
sued by  my  own  office  are  full  of  prayers. 
For  Instance: 
"Our  father's  God.  to  Thee, 

Author  of  liberty,  to  Thee  we  sing  •  •  •." 

And: 

"America.  America,  God  shed  His  grace  on 
thee   •    •    •." 

And  even: 

"Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the 
oomlng  of  the  Lord." 

Another  begins  with  a  quotation  from 
Charles  Dickens  which  has  gladdened  the 
hearts  of  mankind  ever  since  Tiny  Tim 
spoke  it  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  heart  and 
Ln  the  happy  reverence  of  the  Christmas 
season;  "God  bless  us.  every  one." 

The  move  to  outlaw  Christmas  carols  In 
our  schools  Is  well  known,  despite  the  fact 
that  these  innocent.  Joyous  folk  songs,  many 
of  them  out  of  the  childhood  of  the  race, 
are  among  our  most  precious  musical  treas- 
ures, sung  alike  by  Christians  and  non- 
Chrlstlans  during  the  YuleUde  holidays. 

In  a  nation  founded  largely  for  religious 
purposes,  with  God's  name  in  its  national 
anthem  and  Ito  pledge  of  allegiance,  with 
prayers  to  that  same  Deity  rising  each  day 
from  the  Chambers  which  shelter  its  Senate 
and  its  House  of  Repreeenattves.  It  Is  Incom- 
prenhensible  to  me  that  the  lltle  kindergar- 
teners in  my  new  hometown  of  Sacramento 
should  be  forbidden  by  legal  edict  to  say 
their  simple  thanks  to  their  Creator  ^or  their 
dally  cups  of  milk.  No  one  can  tell  me  that 
this  sort  of  thing  Is  wh&t  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers had  in  mind  when  they  wisely  wrote 
the  principle  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  Into  the  Constitution. 

Teachers  should  not  Indulge  in  preaching, 
nor  In  an  attempt  to  Interpret  the  Scrlptiires. 
There  is  no  place  In  our  public  schools  for 
sectarian  rell^on  of  any  kind.  But  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  Is  a  very  positive  and  im- 
portant place  for  God  In  the  schools  of  the 
land  which  was  colonized  In  His  name,  freed 
in  His  name  and  kept  together  Just  100  years 
ago  in  His  name — not  a  Protestant  God.  nor 
a  Catholic  God,  nor  a  Jewish  God,  but  God 
the  common  Father  of  us  all. 

There  Is  no  separating  religion  and  educa- 
tion, any  more  than  there  can  be  the  pep- 
aration  of  Siamese  twins  Joined  by  vUnl 
organ.s.  Can  hLstory  be  taught  minus  the 
rise  of  Christianity,  the  crusades,  the  Refor- 
mation? Osin  art  survive  the  loss  of  the  Sis- 
tine  Chjipel,  Raphael's  madonnas,  "TTie  La.st 
Supper"?  Can  music  tolerate  the  amputa- 
tion of  Handel's  "Messiah"  and  the  magnifi- 
cent canticles  of  our  Judeo-Chrlstlan  herit- 
age?   Can  literature.  Indeed,  be  taught  at  all? 

True,  our  Highest  Court  has  said  nothing 
yet  to  Imperil  these  great  building  blocks  of 
education.  But  a  trend  Is  running  llKe  a 
river  underground  which  every  now  and  then 
foams  ominously  into  view.  In  a  time  when 
national  morals  are  at  a  record  low.  when 
the  threat  of  disaster  hangs  over  the  whole 
land,  when  our  Juvenile  crime  rate  has  be- 
come an  object  of  shuddering  horror  to  the 
rest  oif  the  civilized  world.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  need  more  spiritual  and  moral  values 
m  our  schools,  not  fewer. 

And  there  are  no  spiritual  values  without 
God 
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Tax  Cat  SacceM  Refutes  Pessimista'  View 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  iLUirois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Rra»llE8ENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  July  1.1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  in  its  Sunday  edi- 
tiona  carried  an  excellent  article  by  Mr. 
Paul  A.  Samuelson  on  the  effect  of  the 
tax  cut  on  the  Nation's  economy. 

The  article  clearly  demonstrates  how 
wrong  were  those  who  opp>osed  this  tax 
cut  and  how  absolutely  right  was  our 
late  President,  John  P.  Kennedy,  in 
pressing  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  we  are  now 
In  the  40th  consecutive  month  of  eco- 
nomic expansion  proves  how  absolutely 
right  were  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  urging  this  legislation. 

True  enough.  It  took  a  great  act  of 
courage  and  daring  on  the  part  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  propose  a  program  of 
deliberately  undertaking  budget  deficits 
to  sustain  economic  growth  through  tax 
relief. 

But  Mr.  Kennedy's  wisdom  has  been 
proven  beyond  any  doubt.  The  following 
article  clearly  dem.onstrates  how  appro- 
priate It  is  today  to  state  that  our  un- 
precedented sustained  economy  Is  Indeed 
a  monument  to  the  foresight  of  both 
President  Keimedy  and  President  John- 
son. 

The  article  follows: 
Tax  Cut  Success  Rxrurxs  Pessimists'  Vikw 
(By  Paul  A    Samuelson) 

The  tax  cut  U  working  out  Just  about  as 
favorably  as  the  experts  had  hoped  for. 

Indeed.  It  seems  we  have  even  been  a  little 
bit  on  the  lucky  side. 

The  tax  cut  was.  after  all.  something  of  an 
experiment  In  American  fiscal  policy de- 
liberately undertaking  bwdget  deflciU  In  the 
Interest  of  susUlned  growth  with  prloe  stab- 
Uity.                                                        ^ 

When  It  first  went  into  effect  Ln  March, 
there  were  two  opposing  schools  of  thought 
Both  were  foolish. 

One  held  that  the  cut  would  give  the  econ- 
omy a  shot  in  the  arm  that  would  cure  every- 
thing from  t>olls  to  dandruff. 

A  massive  reduction  in  taxes  was  expected 
to  add  to  consumer  purchasirvg  power,  create 
Jobs,  expand  production,  and  bring  us  In  a 
short  time  to  a  cx^nditlon  of  permanent  full 
employment. 

what's  the  difference? 

The  pessimistic  view  claimed  that  the  tax 
savings  would  have  a  zero  or  negligible  effect 
on  people's  spending.  "What  difference  does 
a  few  dollars  per  week  make  to  anyone? 
Besides,  people  will  use  the  money  to  pay 
back  on  their  debts" 

So  went  the  arguments. 

Actually,  the  Kennedy-Johnson  tax  cut 
was  across  the  board,  helping  corporations 
as   well   as   Individuals  and   families. 

The  top  corporate  tax  rate  dropi>ed  from 
62  percent  to  50  percent,  with  another  de- 
cline in  the  ofllng. 

The  Investment  tax  credit,  which  rewards 
businessmen  for  any  investments  they  make 
and  therefore  effectively  increases  the  profit 
from  new  Investment,  was  also  Increased. 

Finally,  the  Treasury  has  begim  to  be  more 
generous  In  aUowlng  business  firms  to  take 
faster  depreciation. 


ruurxMa  to  thx  tacts 

To  the  pessimists.  aU  this  was  expected  to 
be  of  UtUe  avail. 

"Business  already  is  flush  with  cash,"  they 
aald.  "^  they  woa't  Invest  now,  why  should 
a  greater  cash  flow  motivate  them?" 

Well,  let  us  turn  to  the  facts.  There  Is 
considerable  evldenxse  that  fanailies  have, 
since  March,  been  spending  their  tax  sav- 
ings about  as  earlier  statistics  had  suggested 
they  would. 

The  rise  In  disposable  InccMne  has  been 
weU  matched  by  the  upswing  In  purchases 
of  clothing,  cars,  and  personal  services.  Oa< 
ly  a  normal  amount  has  piled  up  In  savings 
accounts  or  been  used  to  repay  debts. 

(Smce  It  takes  time  for  people  to  adjust 
their  living  standards  to  newly  raised  Income 
levels,  it  Is  "normal"  for  them  to  spend  as 
little  as  half  of  their  most  recent  Increases 
in  take-home  pay  on  consumption.) 

AU  this  Is  reflected  In  good  retail  sales. 
We  continue  to  break  records  every  year, 
which  Is  par  tor  the  course  in  a  growing 
economy. 

Savings  are  now  at  about  8  percent  of  dis- 
posable Income,  meaning  that  people  have 
been  passing  on  0S  cents  out  of  every  Income 
dollar.  Some  students,  myself  Included,  had 
been  prepared  for  a  temporary  rise  In  this 
ratio  to  at>ove  8  percent.  So  one  cannot 
fault  the  American  consumer  on  this  score. 

INVESTMENTS   ON   INCREASE 

As  every  new  survey  shows,  bxislnessmen 
are  definitely  stepping  up  their  Investments 
In  plant  and  equipment.  After  many  years 
of  soft  business,  the  machine  trades  are  hav- 
ing lively  sales.  Even  decaying  Industries, 
such  as  the  railroads,  have  been  purchasing 
new  rolling  equipment. 

Thus,  it  would  appear  that  the  tax  cut  has 
had  a  favorable  stimulus  on  business  Invest- 
ment spending  as  well  as  on  consumer 
8|>endlng. 

And  In  economics,  two  and  two  makes  more 
than  four.  Good  cash  register  sales  to  con- 
sumers naturally  will  make  businessmen 
want  to  buy  new  equipment  and  to  buUd 
new  plants. 

At  the  same  time,  building  new  plants  tmd 
producing  new  equipment  have  helped 
reduce  unemployment  and  add  to  wage 
earners'  spendable  Income. 

Hence,  one  of  those  dellghtftU  circles  of 
expansion  is  currently  going  on.  All  of  us 
benefit.  More  people  have  work.  Real  earn- 
ings are  up.  Profits  continue  to  rise,  as  Wall 
Street  keeps  noticing. 

If  the  tax  cut  Is  working  out  so  well,  why 
don't  more  people  know  about  it? 

I  think  the  answer  to  this  must  be  found 
In  the  quaint  expectation  many  people  had 
that  somehow  the  day  jifter  the  tax  bill  was 
signed  there  would  be  some  great  explosion 
of  prosperity. 

But  In  economics,  success  works  Itself  out 
gradually;   and  so,  usually,  does  disaster. 

FREEDOM    FROM   INFLATION 

In  one  respect  the  American  economy  has 
been  even  luckier  them  we  had  any  right  to 
expect.  We  have  been  enjoying  freedom  from 
Inflation  these  last  few  months. 

The  wholesale  price  Index  remains  steady, 
although  we  are  In  the  fourth  year  of  ex- 
pansion and  are  showing  vigorous  real 
growth. 

Plant  capacity  remains  ample  for  efficient 
low-cost  production.  Productivity  displays 
healthy  Improvement.  Businessmen  have 
been  extremely  restrained  in  adding  to  their 
stocks  of  merchandise. 

Not  only  Is  thU  a  good  thing  for  1964. 
This  moderation  in  Inventory  accumulation 
Is  one  of  the  most  favorable  omens  for  the 
year  1965. 

This  will  be  a  banner  year  for  economic 
Ideology  as  well  as  for  sustained  prosperity. 
If  It  helps  drive  home  the  lesson  that  it  Is 
prudent    to    try   to   unbalance    the   Federal 


budget  when  that  Is  the  price  to  pay  for 
healthy  ^Mwluctloti  growth  with  price 
stabUlty. 


Desalination  Study  Antiiorized 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or    CAUTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27.  1964 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are,  as  you  know,  a  number  of  oomc^ex 
problems  pertaining  to  our  water  supply 
now  under  review  and  being  discussed 
by  the  Congress.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  overall  subject.  I  should  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  recent  announcement  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Water  District  of  Southern  C3alif  or- 
nla  relating  to  a  significant  specific  proj- 
ect soon  to  be  underway : 

A  wide-ranging  study  which  oould  result 
In  construction  on  the  southern  California 
coastline  by  1970  of  by  f€tr  the  world's  largest 
sea  water  conversion  plant  •was  given  the 
go-ahead  today  (Tuesday,  July  14)  by  the 
metropolitan  water  district. 

The  proposed  plant  would  be  nuclear 
fueled  and  would  produce  large  qtmntlties  of 
electric  power,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  de- 
salting the  ocean  water. 

The  metrc^xjUtan  water  district  board  of 
directcrs  approved  terms  of  a  contract  for 
the  study  with  the  Department  of  Interior 
and  the  Atomic  E^nergy  Commission  under 
which  each  will  pay  one-third  of  its  cost. 

To  be  determined  will  be  the  location, 
feasibility  and  preliminary  design  of  a  plant 
capable  of  producing  between  50  and  150 
million  gallons  of  water  a  day.  That  Is 
enough  fresh  water  for  a  population  of  from 
260,000  to  750.000. 

The  largest  existing  desalination  plant,  lo- 
cated at  Kuwait  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  has  a 
cai>aclty  of  6  million  gallons  dally. 

The  proixtsed  dual-p\irpoee  southern  Cali- 
fornia plant  would  also  produce  between  150 
and  750  megawatts  of  electric  power  to  be 
sold  to  local  utilities,  public  ca-  private. 

Under  the  contract,  metropolltfm  will  have 
primary  responsibility  for  selecting  the  engi- 
neering firm  to  make  the  study  and  will  also 
supervise  Its  work. 

Directly  partlclpaUng  In  the  negotiations 
with  metropolitan  water  district  leading  to 
the  contract  were  Interior  Secretary  Stewart 
L.  Udall.  Atomic  Energy  Commls^ner  James 
T.  Ramey.  and  Interior  Under  Secretary 
James  K.  Carr. 

R.  A.  Skinner,  metropolitan  water  district 
general  manager  and  chief  engineer,  told 
the  board  the  Interest  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment "in  moving  forward  ■with  a  desalting 
project  of  appreciable  size  Is  very  strong  ' 
and  offers  metropolitan  water  district  a 
"unique  opportunity." 

He  estimated  the  cost  of  the  study  would 
not  exceed  $500,000. 

He  listed  several  significant  advantages  to 
metropolitan  In  constructing  such  a  com- 
bination plant  If  the  study  supports  its  eco- 
nomic feasibility.    They  Included : 

1.  A  means  of  meeting  water  shortages 
that  might  develop  If  the  State's  program  to 
bring  northern  California  water  here  in  the 
early  I970's  falls  behind  schedule  or  If  growth 
In  this  intervening  period  exceeds  expecta- 
tions. 

2.  A  supply  of  dependable  information  on 
the  costs  of  converting  sea  water  as  a  pos- 
sible alternative  to  new  sources  of  natural 
water  under  a  regional  water  plan. 
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3.  An  Increase  In  the  emergency  supplies 
of  water  available  tf  one  at  th«  aqueductR 
importing  water  to  southern  California  were 
teinjx>rarlly  out  of  serrlce. 


Common  wealth  Day:  ABother  Mileitone 
in  a  People's  AdTance 


Increased  Participation  in  Voting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

CV   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  27.  1964 

\Cr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  "In  the 
last  analysis  a  democracy  stands  or  falls 
on  how  many  of  its  citizens  participate 
in  the  process  of  self-government." 

Those  words,  Mr.  President,  are  en\i- 
nently  true.  There  Is  u  great  need,  for 
the  sake  of  the  health  of  our  political 
system,  for  all  of  our  eligible  voters  to 
register  and  go  to  the  polls.  Any  news- 
paper or  other  agency  of  com^munlcatlon 
to  the  public  which  stresses  this  fact  Is 
perfonnlng  a  ixiblic  service. 

Therefore,  I  call  attention  to  an  edi- 
torial— which  appeared  In  the  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  Tribune,  on  July  3 — in 
which  appears  the  sentence  I  quoted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  statement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Push  for  a  Vote  Record." 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Push    for   Vote   Record 

It  Is  sc«neth.lng  of  an  Irony  that  the  United 
States,  the  world's  greatest  bastion  ol  democ- 
racy, has  rather  a  poor  ballot  box  record. 
A  much  higher  percentage  of  eligible  voters 
Ro  to  the  polls  In  some  other  countries  than 
in    ours. 

This  Is  especially  true  In  the  so-called  off 
years,  when  the  Presidency  Is  not  at  stake. 
Even  In  presidential  years,  however,  million.'? 
of  Aznerlcanfl  eligible  to  vote  do  not  make 
u.se  of  the  privilege  and  thus  miss  their 
erreatest  chance  to  have  a  part  In  Govern- 
ment. 

Attempts  to  "get  out  the  vote"  are  thu.s 
of  great  Importance.  The  effort  this  yeiir 
will  be  exceptional.  The  two  major  party 
organizations  plan  intensive  drive.';,  hoping 
to  bring  a  record  proportion  of  eligible  voters 
to  the  polls  next  November.  In  addition,  the 
American  Heritage  Foundation  and  the 
American  Advertising  CouncU  have  Joined 
forces  in  a  campalg-n  to  persuade  citizens  to 
extTcise  their  right. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  primary  emphasis. 
m  tills  campaign,  will  be  given  to  getting 
non voters  to  regl.stor.  Individuals  can  help 
this  effort  along  by  urging  anyone  they  know 
wl^o  has  been  lax  in  the  pa.st  to  regl.ster  in 
g(X)d  time  and  nruike  his  opinions  felt  on 
November  3, 

The  significance  of  this  can  scarcely  be 
overemphasized.  There  are  those  who  arg^ie 
that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  enroiir- 
age  voting,  since  those  who  need  to  be 
prcxlded  may  be  less  well  motivated  and  less 
well  Informed  than  others.  This  is  a  specious 
argument.  Education  of  voters  Is  Important, 
but  in  the  last  analysis  a  democracy  sUinds 
or  falls  on  how  many  of  Its  citizens  partici- 
pate In  the  process  of  self-government  The 
key  test  Is  at  the  polling  place. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

or  mw  JBisET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27.  1964 

Mr.  GALLAGHE31.  Mr.  Speaker.  12 
years  ago  a  covenant  was  proclaimed  be- 
tween more  than  2  million  Americans  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  their  compatriots  on 
the  mainland.  On  July  25.  1952.  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  was  bom, 
heralding  the  emergence  of  an  entirely 
novel  concept  in  the  governing  of  a  peo- 
ple. Puerto  Rico,  which  had  been  neither 
a  State  nor  an  Incorporated  Territory, 
became  neither,  but  a  new  entity  with 
nearly  all  the  advantages  of  the  fonner 
and  few  of  the  disadvantages  of  the 
latter.  Perhaps  the  Spanish  term, 
Estado  Libre  Asociado,  literally  "Asso- 
ciated Free  State."  best  connotes  the 
basic  meaning  of  the  relationship  of  an 
American  possession  that  enjoys  com- 
plete local  autonomy  but  is  denied  a  vot- 
ing voice  either  In  the  National  Congress 
or  In  national  elections.  On  the  other 
hand.  Its  people  pay  no  Federal  income 
ta.xes.  although  they  are  the  recipients, 
as  U.S.  citizens,  of  the  services  and  pro- 
tection of  most  Federal  agencies. 

At  first  glance,  one  might  assume  that 
the  relationship  is  a  one-way  street,  with 
the  Puerto  Ricaiis  receiving  much  and 
giving  little.  This  is  not  the  case.  True, 
these  fellow  citizens  from  the  Caribbean 
bear  no  Federal  financial  obligations;  but 
their  sons  are  subject  to  Washington's 
call  to  arms.  Their  resE>onse  has  ever 
been  both  quick  and  effective.  SLxty 
thou-sand  of  them — Including  54.000  vol- 
unteers— fought  with  distinction  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  In  Korea.  De- 
spite such  sacrifices  in  terms  of 
blood  and  time  and  heartache,  Puerto 
Ricans,  unless  they  take  up  residence 
on  the  mainland,  can  play  no  part  in 
determining  either  policy  or  practice  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Thus,  while 
masters  of  their  own  Insular  destiny,  our 
Puerto  Rican  brothers  are  associated 
With  us  nationally  only  in  matters  of  de- 
fense and  foreign  policy,  and  in  .such  na- 
tional sei-vices  as  the  Federal  postal, 
communications,  and  social  security  sys- 
tems. 

In  matters  of  the  spirit,  however,  the 
association  Is  comprehensive  and  bind- 
iiap.  The  great  majority  of  Puerto 
Ricans,  their  largely  Latin  heritage  not- 
withstanding, are  almost  belligerently 
proud  of  their  American  citizenship. 
They  have  been  advised  time  and  again 
by  Presidents  of  the  United  States  that 
their  Commonwealth  can  beccane  an  in- 
dependent nation  any  time  they  so  de- 
.stie.  Most  of  them  have  continually  ex- 
pressed full  satisfaction  with  the  present 
relationship.  Another  large  segment  has 
been  demanding  statehood.  Very  few 
have  called  for  Independence.  Statistics 
for  the  last  general  election.  In  1960, 
speak  eloquently  of  the  Americanism  of 


the  Puerto  Rlcan  people.  The  vote  for 
Popular  I>Tnocratic  candidates,  espous- 
ing caROnuinc  Coounonwealth  status. 
waa  467,880;  for  statehood  advocates, 
252,364,  and  for  those  demanding  inde- 
pendence, only  24,103. 

Whereas  the  UB.  Government,  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  traditional  abjuration 
of  Imperialism,  afforded  the  Puerto 
Ricans  the  opportunity  to  advance  from 
a  stagnant  political  position  and  to 
emerge  from  a  slough  of  economic  de- 
spondency, it  waa  the  responsibility  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  people,  under  the  in- 
spired leadership  of  Governor  Munoz- 
Marin,  to  make  the  most  of  that  oppor- 
tunity. Their  success  has  been  a  revela- 
tion to  free  peoples  everywhere,  and  a 
bitter  embarrassment  to  those  who  would 
enslave  them. 

Puerto  Rico  has  no  star  in  our  flag ;  but 
that  emblem  flies  more  proudly  because 
of  Puerto  Rico. 


Milling  PublicaticD  Scores  Freeman  State- 
ment on  Flour  Pricei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    ILLXNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27, 1964 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inac- 
curacy of  Agriculture  Secretary  Free- 
man's statement  concerning  flour  prices 
was  fully  documented  In  an  article  in 
the  Southwestern  Miller  of  Kansas  City, 
dated  July  14.  Here  Is  the  text  of  the 
article: 

PKEXMAN        BLtTNDEItS       ON        WHEAT,        FloUR 

Prices — Secrftary    Asserts   No   JtrsxiricA- 
TloM  Exists  for  A.vt  Substantial  Incrkasf 
IN  Floxtr  PUC3S  This  Ykar  cm  fob  Higkex 
BaxAD     Whuj:     His     Marketiko     Servick 
Shows  Mh-uno  Whkat  Costs  WrrH  Proc- 
essing  Tax   Up    11   to  36   Cents  a   Buhsel 
Over  1963 — Rise  Auso  Prom  Mtlu-eed 
Washington.  July  13. — Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture  Orvllle   L.   Freeman   iriAde   his   press 
conference  of  last  TT^ursday  in  Waahlngton 
the  occasion  for  issuing  an  amazingly  Inac- 
curate statement  on  wheat  and  flour  prices 
that  was  simultaneously  discredited  by  the 
Grain  Division  of  the  Ap-lcultunU  Marketing 
Service    of    the    Depwirtment    of    Agriculture 
that  he  heads.    "There  Is  no  Justification  for 
any  sul>st«.nUal   Increase  In  flour  prices  thl.s 
year,   nor  will    the  price  of   wheat  and   flour 
Ju-stify  higher  bread  prices."  Secretary  Free- 
men Siild.      Yet,   compilations  on  cash   grain 
prices  published  on  the  same  day  by  his  own 
Grain  Division  of  the  Agricultural  M.arkellng 
Service  shijwed  that  cash  prices  on  the  prin- 
cipal   market."?,   plus   the  70  cents   processing 
tax.    Involve    advances    of    11    to   36    cents   a 
bushel  In  wheat  costs  to  mills,  or  the  equal 
of  25  to  84  60  cents  per  hundredweight  of 
flour. 

The  Secretary's  am.izlng  statement  of 
flour  prices  made  no  reference  to  the  fact 
that  millfeed.  down  $6  a  ton  from  last  yeiir 
In  Kansas  City  owing  In  part  to  the  lower 
support  for  wheat.  Is  raising  the  cost  of  flour 
by  12  cents  per  hundredweight  additionally. 
The  statement,  which  had  been  hinted  as 
In  the  planning  stage  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  a  week  or  more,  was  made 
public  In  mlmeogrt^^hed  form  at  tbe  preea 
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conferenc*  of  Thursday  and  circulated  to  the 
press.  It  amazed  millers,  bakers,  and  the 
flour  trade. 

BLIND    TO    FLOUR    RIBM     OF    TO     84. SO     CENTS 

Amazement  over  the  action  of  Secretary 
Freeman  In  pointing  to  "no  justlflcatlon  for 
any  substantial  Increase  In  flour  prices  this 
year"  was  aroused  by  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
vances In  wheat  costs  to  mills  over  19«3,  as 
reported  by  his  own  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  are  equal  to  as  much  as  84.60  cents 
per  hundredweight  of  flour.  Other  advances 
In  wheat  In  the  principal  markets  of  the 
United  States,  as  reported  by  the  AMS.  range 
down  to  11  cents  a  bushel  or  the  equal  of 
around  25  cents  per  hundredweight  of  flour. 

CASH     WHEAT    PRICE    COMPARISONS 

Quotations  on  cash  wheat  on  the  princi- 
pal markets  as  of  July  9  and  a  yeeu-  ago.  as 
complied  and  published  by  the  Grain 
Division  of  the  AMS  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  together  with  tthe  cost  to  mills 
for  flour  with  the  addition  of  the  70-cent 
processing  tax  follow  per  bushel : 


July  9. 


Kansas  City  No.  1 
•lliiril  Winter,  13 

lierwnt  

ChiciMTO  No.  2  Red 

Wintrr   

Tolrdo  No   2  Ked 

\\\nU'T    

Pt    IxniLs  No.  2  liod 

Winter  

Minnt'.xotA  No.  I 

Oiirk  Northprn 

Spring,  18  pcroj^nt 
Fort  Worth  No.  1 

Miird  Winter  .... 
Portliind  No.  1  Soft 

White 


The  Kansas  City  market  quotations  are 
up  36  at  27  cents  a  bushel  over  a  year  ago, 
Including  the  processing  tax  of  70  cents,  or 
the  equal  of  as  much  as  63.46  cents  i>€r 
hundredweight  of  flour.  On  the  Toledo 
market.  No.  2  Soft  Winter  wheat  Is  up  36  cents 
a  bushel  with  the  tax.  equal  to  86.4  cents  per 
hundredweight. 

The  statement  by  Mr.  Freeman  ignored 
the  foregoing  price  facts  on  wheat  of  his  own 
Department  and  even  presented  criticisms 
on  mill  asking  prices  on  flour  absolutely 
without  foundation  so  far  as  practical 
milling  practices  are  concerned. 

BEFITDDLING   ON    PRICES   OF   BREAD 

In  his  comments  on  bread  prices,  Mr  Free- 
man presented  loose,  befuddling  observa- 
tions that  ignored  existing  realities.  He  at- 
tributed this  season's  lack  of  substantial 
bookings  of  flour  by  bakers  to  July  asking 
prices  of  the  mills  In  relation  to  JuMe  Inven- 
tories of  wheat  when  In  fact  the  new  weird 
wheat  program  with  Its  tax  has  raised  flour 
cofits  to  levels  which  bakers  cannot  absorb 
through  existing  bread  prices. 

Sr.CRETARY'S    STATEMENT    ON    PRICING 

The  text  of  Mr.  Freeman's  statement  on 
wheat  and  flour,  made  to  the  press  in  mimeo- 
graphed form,  follows: 

"All  indications  point  to  a  very  satisfactory 
transition  from  one  wheat  pro-am  to  an- 
other during  the  past  2  or  3  months.  This 
Is  the  product  of  close  cooperation  between 
the  Department  and  the  grain  and  milling 
trades. 

"Tlie  Kansas  City  Star  reported  Sunday 
that  'the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new 
wheat  program  last  Wednesday  at  the  Kansas 
City  Board  of  Trade  was  as  smooth  as  If  the 
grain  trade  had  been  equipped  with  an  auto- 
matic transmission." 

"At  the  same  time,  there  are  reports  that 
millers  have  raised  flour  prices  and  that 
bakers  may  raise  bread  prices  as  the  new 
wheat  program  goes  into  effect. 


"There  Is  no  Justlflcatlon  for  any  sub- 
stantial increase  In  flour  prices  this  year, 
nor  will  the  price  of  wheat  and  flour  Justify 
higher  bread  prices. 

"In  fact,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  the  announced  flour  price  increases  of 
up  to  80  cents  a  hundredweight  cannot  be 
sustained. 

"During  June,  for  example,  millers  paid 
less  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  than  at  any  time 
In  the  past  18  years.  In  Kansas  City,  the 
average  price  of  wheat  declined  by  56  cents 
between  April  and  June,  or  an  equivalent  of 
about  $1.31  per  100  pounds  of  flour.  Flour 
prices  during  June,  however,  were  quoted  at 
about  April  levels  and  were  slightly  above 
May  levels. 

"Mills  operated  at  about  25  percent  above 
the  June  1963  level  In  June  1964.  This 
action  created  a  large  flour  Inventory  to 
carry  bakers  through  the  first  weeks  of  the 
new  crop  year. 

"Even  at  the  June  asking  price  for  flour 
from  this  Inventory  the  milling  Industry 
likely  would  enjoy  strong  proflts  since  It  ob- 
tained the  wheat  at  very  low  cost.  But  the 
higher  July  asking  price  on  this  Inventory  Is 
clearly  out  of  line  and  the  lack  of  any  sub- 
stantial sales  to  date  would  Indicate  the 
baking  Industry  reflects  this  view. 

"During  consideration  and  since  passage 
of  the  cotton-wheat  bill  In  April,  we  pre- 
dicted that  wheat  and  flour  prices  In  the 
coming  year  would  be  near  the  levels  of  the 
last  2  years.  Prices  should  be  below  1962-63 
levels  and  slightly  above   1968-64  levels. 

"Bakers  are  expected  to  pay  about  as  much 
for  the  wheat  In  a  loaf  of  bread  as  they  did 
In  1962-63  and  about  two-tenths  of  a  cent 
more  than  last  year. 

"Bread  prices  Increased  slightly  in  1963 
even  though  the  cost  of  wheat  declined,  re- 
flecting other  cost  factors  than  wheat  and 
other  farm  commodities.  Since  bread  prices 
did  not  come  down  when  wheat  prices  de- 
clined, there  is  no  Justlflcatlon  for  saying 
bread  prices  should  go  up  when  wheat  prices 
Increase 

"Any  increase  in  the  price  of  bread  be- 
yond two-tenths  cent  will  have  to  be  at- 
tributed to  other  costs.  We  will  be  watch- 
ing the  movement  of  prices  closely  to  In- 
sure that  consumers  will  be  aware  of  the 
cause  of  any  significant  change  In  bread 
prices  " 

QUESTIONS  ANT  TAX  SIMILARITY 

A-sked  about  the  certificate  levy  of  70  cents 
a  bushel  which  millers  and  bakers  term  a 
tax.  Mr.  Freeman  said  that  It  cannot 
be  compared  to  the  processing  tax  which 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
Invalidated  In  1936. 

Various  reports  reaching  Washington  stUl 
indicate  that  suits  will  be  filed  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  certificate  or  processing  tax 
plan. 

Tlie  question  and  answer  at  the  press  con- 
ference on  the  constitutionality  of  the  cer- 
tificate follows: 

"Mr  Secretary,  as  you  may  have  heard, 
various  associations  are  exploring  the  poe- 
slbllltles  of  challenging  the  constitutionality 
of  the  wheat  certificate  program  In  the 
courts.  And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  simi- 
lar plan  was  declared  unconstitutional  in 
1938  by  the  Supreme  Court,  what  would 
be  your  reaction?" 

Mr.  Freeman.  "WeU,  I  don't  think  that 
this  plan  Is  a  similar  plan  or  Is  anyway  com- 
parable to  what  would  be  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. I  am  advised  by  the  general 
counsel  of  this  Department  that  there  Is  no 
really  valid  legal  question  and  I  would  only 
say,  personally,  having  looked  at  this  rather 
ciosely,  and  having  felt  at  one  time  that 
I  was  a  very  competent  attorney,  I  say  that 
now  I  don't  think  that  there  is  any  uncon- 
stitutional question  here." 


KANSAS  CEHTinCATES  $106  MILUON 

In  another  statement  made  by  Secretary 
Freeman  at  the  presa  conference.  In  which 
he  presented  what  he  termed  acxne  "score- 
cards"  for  the  coming  political  campyalgns, 
data  were  presented  on  payments  which 
farmers  would  receive  through  the  certificate 
program.  The  statement  presented  an  esti- 
mate of  $100  million  on  the  certificate  value 
for  the  wheat  farmers  of  Kansas  alone  with 
100,395  participants.  Mr.  Freeman  placed 
the  average  per  Kansas  farm  at  $1,070.  But 
the  secretary  made  no  reference  whatever 
In  this  statement  to  the  fact  that  the  drop 
In  wheat  supports  for  1964  to  an  average 
of  $1.30  as  against  $1.82  In  1963  means  a  po- 
tential shrinkage  of  $111  million  In  the  basic 
returns  of  the  Kansas  farmers  from  their 
harvest  of  this  year. 


Fair  Legislative  Apportionment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1964 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
decision  by  tiie  Supreme  Court  that  in 
States  which  have  bicameral  legislatures 
membersiiip  in  both  houses  must  t>e  ap- 
Ix)rtioned  on  the  basis  of  population  has 
caused  widespread  reaction. 

It  is  argued  in  many  quarters  that  a 
complete  reliance  on  population  equal- 
ity does  an  injustice  to  other  factors 
wiiich  might  rightly  be  included  in  de- 
termining fair  and  adequate  representa- 
tion. The  case  for  a  differentiation  be- 
tween counties  in  factors  other  than 
EKjpulation  alone  is  well  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial,  which  appeared  in  the 
July  24,  1964,  issue  of  the  Indianapolis 
News.  It  is  of  interest  that  Elarl  Warren, 
then  the  Governor  of  California,  at  that 
time  opposed  reapportionment  of  the 
State  senate  on  a  strictly  population 
basis. 

Warren  Versits  Warrkn 

The  Supreme  Court  under  Earl  Warren 
has  ruled  that  both  houses  of  Americas 
State  legislatures  mvist  be  apportioned  on  a 
strict  p>opvilatlon  basis. 

This  decision  Is  revolutionary  on  two 
counts.  It  arrogates  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  authority  to  rearrange  the  purely 
Internal  affairs  of  the  States.  And  It  at- 
tempts to  Impose  by  fiat  a  pxjptillstlc.  level- 
ing notion  of  representation  which  was  ex- 
plicitly rejected   by   this  Nation's   Founder.<;. 

This  being  so,  rebuttal  from  a  high  State 
official  pointing  out  the  faUacy  of  the  War- 
ren Court's  decision  is  very  much  in  order. 
The  "one  man  one  vote"  theory  Is  fallaciou.s. 
said  this  crfBclal  on  the  following  grounds 

"Many  •  •  •  counties  are  far  more  Impor- 
tant In  the  life  of  the  State  than  their  pop- 
ulation bears  to  the  entire  population  of  the 
State.  It  Is  few  tills  reason  that  I  have  never 
been  In  favor  of  restricting  their  representa- 
tion In  the  senate  to  a  strictly  population 
basis. 

"It  Is  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  of  our  country  gave  balanced 
representation  to  the  States  of  the  Union. 
equal  representation  In  one  house  and  pro- 
portionate representation  In  the  other 

"There  was  a  time  when  [this  State]  wfs 
completely  dominated  by  boss  rule  •  •  •. 
Any  weakening  of  the  laws  would  Invite  a 
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return  of  boss  rule,  which  we  are  now  hap- 
pily rid  of." 

The  Stat©  official  In  questlonT  None  other 
than  Earl  Warren,  speaking  Kcne  18  years 
ago  as  Governor  of  the  Sta.te  of  California. 


Viet  Meft  Laid  to  Canadians 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILiXNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1.  1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  carried  a  most  revealing 
article  In  Its  editions  of  Thursday,  July 
23,  which  puts  a  new  perspective  on  our 
problems  in  Vietnam. 

The  article  was  written  by  the  Ti-ib- 
une's  Canadian  bureau  chief,  Mr.  Eugene 
Grlffln,  who  is  a  most  highly  respected 
joumali.st. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  cynics  and  the 
skeptics  who  have  been  so  quick  to  sell 
our  own  country  short  in  our  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  problem  in  Vietnam,  care- 
fully analyze  Mr.  Griffin's  article. 

It  has  become  popular  In  some  quarters 
to  see  who  can  most  thoroiighly  belittle 
American  efforts  In  foreign  policy. 
Those  who  have  been  selling  our  country 
.short  would  do  well  to  reflect  on  the 
many  forces  currently  at  work  In  Viet- 
nam which  have  led  to  the  present  situa- 
tion which  President  Johnson  Is  attempt- 
ing to  resolve  without  involving  the 
United  States  In  all-out  armed  conflict. 

Mr.  Griffin's  excellent  article  follows: 
Viet  Mess  Laid  to  Canadians — Charges  C'o.n- 
TROL  Unit  Bowed  to  Reds 
(By  Eugene  Grlffln) 

Ottawa,  Ontario,  July  22— Communist 
power  has  been  built  up  in  Vietnam  because 
of  the  Ineffective  Canadian  team  that  repre- 
sents the  West  on  the  International  Control 
Commission,  a  former  officer  with  the  Can- 
adians has  charged  in  Vancouver 

Squadron  Leader  Hugh  Campbell,  now  re- 
tired from  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force, 
who  served  In  Vietnam  In  1961  and  1962  as 
;iir  adviser  to  the  Canadian  mission,  said 
that,  "by  1962  the  Canadians  in  North  Viet- 
na.Ti  were  virtually  prisoners  under  armed 
guard." 

Canada  la  on  the  Control  Commission  with 
India  and  Poland  to  see  that  South  Viet- 
nam and  Communist  North  Vietnam  ad- 
here to  the  Geneva  agreement  of  1954,  which 
forbids  the  creation  of  aggressive  force 
C.unpbell  said  that  Canada's  performance 
has  become  a  "farce"  and  an  "International 
Joke."  as  Canadians  allow  themselves  U)  be 
pu.shed  around  by  the  Poles, 

Canadians  on  the  Control  Conimisslon,  he 
Riiid.  have  accepted  such  "ridiculous  cha- 
rades" as  one  15-mlnute  Inspection  a  week 
of  trains  entering  Vietnam  on  the  most  im- 
jK)rtaJit  niUroad  from  Red  China — 'the 
Canadians  being  free  to  inspect  only  empty 
boxcars." 

"Canadians  were  forbidden  entry  onto 
docks  and  air  fields,"  Campbell  said  In  the 
Vancouver  Sun.  "with  svich  smirking  ex- 
planations as,  'This  Is  now  a  private  civilian 
flying  club"   -the  Pole  standing  by  grinning  " 

'During  10  years  of  Communist  military 
buildup  and  Vletc<3ng  depredations,"  Can\p- 
bell  said,  "when  we  should  have  been  battling 
for  every  vantage  point  and  screaming  to 
high  heaven  whenever  the  Communists  vio- 


lated the  agreement  •  •  •  we  protested  po- 
litely, Ineffectually,  and  thrust  our  head 
back  into  the  sand. 

"We  made  no  serious  attempt  to  win.  On 
the  contrary,  so  casual  was  our  concern,  we 
dldnt  bother  to  field  our  b«et  team.  We 
sent  In  a  scrub  team  of  ill -trained  amateurs 
to  face  professionals — tough  proa  who  made 
their  own  rules  and  clobbered  the  daylights 
out  of  us. 

"Canadians  suffered  chivvying  and  harass- 
ment and  Indignities,  and  our  efforts  In  Viet- 
nam became  an  international  Joke.  We 
should  have  taken  some  action.  Any  action. 
Even  pwtulant  screams  would  have  Indicated 
that    at    least   we   cared. 

"Instead,  we  blandly  carry  on  •  •  •  quite 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  a  large  share 
of  responsibility  for  today's  unholy  mess  In 
Vietnam   is   ours." 


Half  "Drop  Out"  in  Youth  Labor  Te»t 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  TAIX'O'rr.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  firsthand  report  of  another 
attempt  by  desperate  growers  to  find  suf- 
ficient labor  Ui  prevent  field  crops  from 
spoiling.  In  this  YT^ICA-supervised  ex- 
periment, half  of  the  youths  lasted  only 
two  weeks.  This  may  be  a  high  record 
of  success  for  a  youth  employment  proj- 
ect, but  it  gives  little  satisfaction  to  the 
grower  whose  crops  may  spoil  within 
hours  after  maturity  unless  properly 
liarvcsted. 

The  following  report  Is  from  the  Sa- 
linas Californlan  of  July  1,  1964: 

Nine   Drop   Out   in   Yoitth    Labor    Test 

Half  of  the  18  San  Francl.sco  YMCA  youllia 
who  started  to  work  In  the  produce  fields 
here  June  17  have  dropp>ed  out  of  the  ex- 
jierimental  summer  enjoyment  prognun. 

Pete  Bowers,  the  YMCA  worker  In  charge 
of  the  group,  said  four  of  the  boys  returned 
to  San  PrancLsoo  after  the  first  3  days  of  work 
in  the  strawberry  fields.  Another  four 
dropped  out  of  the  program  before  the  first 
week  ended 

THREE    JOIN 

Meanwhile,  Bowers  said,  three  additional 
b<jys  from  S.in  Francl.sco  Joined  thone  who 
arc  rem.ilning  here  at  Merrill  Farms'  Moon 
Camp  with  Bowers  and  his  a-ssl^Uint,  Art 
Mays. 

Of  the  nine  boys  who  rf>tumo<l  to  their 
hi'ines.  Bowers  said,  only  one  lelt  the  pro- 
gnun  for  metUcal  reasons. 

All  of  the  18  youtiis  who  came  liere  went 
through  a  rigf)rous  3-week  training  program 
to  condition  them,  for  work  In  the  fields. 

Bowers  told  the  yovingsters  that  they  could 
expect  It  to  take  about  2  weeks  before  they'd 
become  accu.'-.tomed  to  the  heavy  physical 
demands  of  12  hours  a  day  in  the  fields. 

BECOMING   ACCU.STOMED 

The  YMCA  supervisor  s.T.ld  that  the  youths 
who  remained  axe  now  boc<^)mlng  accustomed 
to  their  Jobs  and  are  determined  to  stick  It 
out  through  the  summer. 

Moreover,  aald  Bowers,  who  chartered  the 
experimental  program  as  a  source  of  summer 
employment  for  city  youths,  half  the  young- 
sters who  dropped  out  of  the  program  liave 
Indicated  they'd  like  to  oome  back  down  here 
and  return  to  work. 


"That's  up  to  Merrill  Farms, "  said  Bowers. 
'T)ut  I  dont  think  I  would  recommend 
them." 

PICK  btrawbexrhs 

During  the  fli«t  week  here,  the  youngsters 
picked  and  hoed  strawberries.  Now  the 
youtha  are  loading  cclerly  in  the  fields  and 
picking  Btrawberrlefl. 

Bowers  said  the  boys  feel  the  food  at  tlie 
camp  Is  "top  notch"  and  that  they're  now 
making  contacts  and  becoming  more  famlllar 
with  tlie  community. 

But.  said  the  supervisor,  'Their  fre«  time 
Is  precious  and  at  a  minimum." 

Moet  of  the  boys,  who've  now  been  here 
more  than  2  weeks,  have  received  their  first 
paychecks  and  have  started  local  bank  ac- 
counts. Bowers  said. 

Bowers  said  he  hoT>ee  soon  to  launch  a 
series  of  programs  for  the  boys,  including  the 
scheduling  of  speakers  during  the  week, 
"Also,"  he  said,  "we  hope  to  get  the  parents 
down  here  sometime,  maybe  on  the  rodeo 
weekend." 
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Yotemite  Centennial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or    CALIFOnNIA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  27.  1964 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Yosemite 
National  Park  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
scenic  wonders  of  the  world.  Just  a 
few  days  ago,  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  creation  of  this  park  was  marked 
by  appropriate  ceremonies. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Harold  T.  (Brzz)  Johnson,  who 
ably  represents  much  of  the  mountainous 
area  of  California  including  Yosemite, 
traced  some  hLstory  of  this  world  famed 
park  In  a  speech  prepared  for  the  oc- 
casion. I  would  like  to  share  this  with 
my  colleagues  here  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  insert  his  remarks  into  the  Record. 

Just  100  years  ago  next  Tuesday,  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  Yoeemite  grant. 
This  grants— called  the  act  of  1864 — trans- 
ferred from  the  public  domain  to  the  State 
of  California  what  Ls  described  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  grant  Itself  as  the  "cleft  "  or 
"gorge "  In  the  g^-anite  peak  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains,  known  as  the  Yo-Scmite 
Valley,  and  wli;it  Is  known  as  the  "Mariposa 
Big  Tree  Drove  "  The  grant  went  on  to  say 
that  it  was  niade  on  the  express  condition 
that  "the  premises  shall  be  held  for  public 
use,  resort,  and  recreation  •  •  •  Inalienable 
for  all  time." 

By  this  act  or  grant,  Ci-nRres.s  est.ablished 
a  new  concept  of  public  land  use — to  protect 
and  conserve  a  specified  part  of  the  public 
domain  for  recreation  and  enjoyment. 
Moreover,  the  action  came  when  the  Nation 
was  torn  by  Civil  War  and  at  a  time  when 
much  of  the  continent  was  still  wilderness 
and  unknown. 

It  adds  st.ature  to  the  memory  of  Abraliam 
Lincoln  and  to  the  greatn&ss  of  the  Idetis  and 
Ideals  upon  which  our  Nation  Is  fotinded  to 
know  that  In  that  act  of  1864  was  laid  one  of 
the  great  fo\indatlon  stones  of  conservation — 
a  recognition  by  our  Government  that  nature 
and  natural  beauty  have  a  vital  place  In  our 
country. 

This  idea  of  preserving  for  all  the  people 
examples  of  their  natural  heritage  was  born 
In  the  minds  of  a  few  men  who  loved  this 
Yosemite  country  and  had  the  vision  to  see 


that  It  was  worth  saving  for  futvire  genera- 
tions 

That  Idea — a  public  park  for  the  people — 
was  nourished  here,  grew  and  spread  through 
theso  100  years  until  now  we  have  a  sturdy 
and  flourishing  national  park  system,  the 
finest  In  the  world.  Today  we  continue  to 
make  every  effort  to  expand  this  system. 

In  his  1962  message  to  the  Congress  John 
F  Kennedy  said:  "Conservation  •  •  •  can 
be  defined  as  the  wise  use  of  our  national 
en\  Ironment:  it  Is,  In  the  final  analysis, 
the  highest  form  of  national  thrift — the 
prevention  of  waste  and  despoilment  while 
preserving.  Improving,  and  renewing  the 
quality  and  usefulness  of  all  our  resources." 

History  tells  us  that  earlier  civilizations 
have  declined  because  they  did  not  learn  to 
live  In  harmony  with  the  land.  America  to- 
day stands  poised  on  a  pinnacle  of  wealth 
and  power,  yet  we  live  In  a  land  of  vanish- 
ing beauty.  It  Is  too  late  to  repair  some  of 
the  mistakes  of  the  past,  but  to  do  so  we 
must  grasp  completely  the  relationship  be- 
tween human  stewardship  and  the  fulness  of 
the  American  earth. 

The  American  national  park  idea  is  today 
a  conservation  Ideal  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
More  and  more  Americans  see,  as  John  Mulr 
did,  that  In  this  increasingly  commercial 
civilization  there  must  be  natural  sanctu- 
aries where  commercialism  Is  barred,  and 
where  every  man  may  er.Joy  the  spiritual 
exhilaration  of  the  wilderness.  Americans 
have  belatedly  begun  to  prize  the  values 
of  their  wild  lands  and  park  lands  and  each 
year  more  and  more  of  them  see  the  signif- 
icance of  Mulr's  g(xxl  counsel;  "Climb  the 
mountains  and  get  their  good  tidings.  Na- 
ture's peace  will  glow  into  you  as  sunshine 
flows  Into  trees.  The  winds  will  blow  their 
own  freshness  Into  you  and  the  storms  their 
energy,  while  cares  will  drop  off  like  autumn 
leaves  " 


The  Hardin  Creek  Huakermf  and  Hanker- 
ing Society  on  Star  Hill  Farm  Near 
Loretto,  Ky. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  27.  1964 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received 
In  the  morning  mail  a  mimeographed 
communication,  purporting  to  be  the 
minutes  of  what  is  probably  an  organi- 
zation existing  only  in  the  delightful 
Imagination  of  the  author.  It  makes  a 
point  which  is  cogent  and  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. I  resj:>ectfully  insert  it  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks : 

The  Hardin  Crekk  Hi.nkering  and  Hanker- 
ing SociTTT  ON  .Star  Hill  Farm  Near  Lo- 
Rrrro.  Ky. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Hardin  Creek 
Hunkering  and  Hankering  Society  was  held 
and  a  request  by  Brother  Charlie  McQuaide 
thai  members  of  the  society  write  their  Con- 
gre.s.smen  about  Sunshine  Bates  and  the  gun 
laws  that  he  and  his  bunch  want  passed. 

"Sunshine  Bates,"  Charlie  explained,  "is  one 
of  the  thousands  of  well-meaning,  misguided 
do-gooders  in  this  country  who  believe  that 
murderers,  muggers,  molesters,  etc.,  are  Just 
the  products  of  unhappy  childhoods  and 
that,  probably,  if  the  Boston  strangler's 
mother  hadn't  deprived  him  of  rope  when  he 
was  a  boy.  he  wouldn't  be  going  around  prac- 
ticing his  plumbing  on  old  ladles'  windpipes. 


"In  short.  Sunshine  and  his  kind  would 
have  given  Hitler  the  couch  instead  at  tbm 
chair,  and,  as  a  result  of  their  Influence  on 
our  courts,  etc.,  there  are  now  so  many  young 
hoods,  p>erverts,  and  paroled  thieves  and 
murderers  roaming  loose,  that  a  man  on  Main 
Street  is  about  as  safe  as  a  bank  runner  in 
the  Casboh.  My  brother,  Sid,  in  New  York, 
writes  me  that  he  has  seen  so  many  attacks 
on  his  way  to  work  that  he  wonders  whether 
he  U  riding  a  subway  or  a  covered  wagon. 

"But  it's  not  bad  enough  that  Sunshine 
and  them  have  turned  these  bloodthirsty 
bums  alooee  on  us;  now  they  want  to  pass 
laws  to  make  it  tougher  fcH-  a  man  to  get  a 
gun  to  protect  his  home  and  family  against 
these  maniacs.  That's  like  turning  a  town 
into  a  snake  farm  and  then  passing  a  law 
figalnst  carrying  sticks. 

"Of  course,  now,  I  agree  with  Sunshine  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  about  selling 
certain  types  of  guns  through  the  mall. 
After  all,  our  postal  regulations  are  a  little 
peculiar  For  example,  a  mail-order  gun  ped- 
dler can  send  some  teenage  punk  a  subma- 
chinegun  and  a  thousand  rounds  of  live 
ammunition  through  the  malls  and  it's  all 
right,  but  let  me  send  my  86-year-old  mother 
a  box  of  bourbon  chocolates  through  the 
mall  and  I'm  breaking  the  law.  In  short,  a 
submachlnegun  for  boys  ain't  dangerous  but 
candy  for  a  sweet,  old  lady  Is  because  It's  got 
a  little  whisky  flavoring  In  it. 

"But  Sunshine  and  them  want  more  than 
a  cliange  in  the  p>ostal  regulations.  They 
claim  that  they  can  keep  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  killers  and  armed  robbers  by  pass- 
ing laws  saying  that  anybody  who  has  any 
kind  of  a  gun  has  to  register  It  and  that 
anybody  who  wants  to  buy  a  gun  of  any  kind 
will  first  have  to  get  clearance  from  the 
police 

"Now.  I  won't  insult  your  intelligence  by 
bothering  to  tell  you  how  naive  Sunshine  is 
being,  or  how  these  laws  would  subject  mil- 
lions of  law-abiding  hunters  and  household- 
ers to  a  lot  of  useless,  unconstitutional  In- 
dlenlties  Instead,  111  Just  tell  you  about  the 
deal  I've  made  with  Sunshine. 

"I've  told  him  that  when  the  man  who  shot 
the  teller  at  the  Farmers  National  Bank 
romes  In  and  registers  his  gun,  and  when 
the  man  who  broke  Into  Ed  Hadley's  hard- 
ware store  and  stole  14  pistols  comes  In  and 
regl.sters  those  guns,  and  when  Just  one  ex- 
con  comes  in  and  asks  the  p>ollce  for  clear- 
ance for  a  gun,  then  I  will  come  in  and  not 
only  register  my  quail  gun  with  the  police, 
I  will  let  the  p>ollce  fingerprint  me,  mug  me, 
bloodtest  me,  check  for  gunpowder  In  my 
urine  and  then  tattoo  the  make,  model,  and 
manufacturer  of  my  gun  on  my  upper  lip. 
That's  how  much  confidence  I've  got  In  these 
laws  that  Sunshine  and  the  lunatic  fringe 
want  passed. 

"And,  in  the  meanwhile,"  Charlie  con- 
cluded, "let  us  all  write  our  Congressmen 
and  pray  to  the  good  Lord  to  save  us  from 
those  who  want  to  save  us  from  ourselves." 
With  that.  Charlie  was  given  a  standing  ova- 
tion and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  BUI 
Siunuels'  office  for  p>en  and  paper. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

B.  M.  Atkinson,  Jr., 
Corresponding  Secretary. 


Ah,  So 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27,  1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond L.  Wise  wrote  a  letter  to  the  edi- 


tor of  the  Miami  Daily  News  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  21  issue  of  that  paper 
about  an  incident  which  I  thought  might 
be  amusing  If  not  informative  to  my  col- 
leagues.   It  follows: 

Ah,  So 
To  the  Editor: 

Hashlmuro  Togo,  that  forgotten  Japanese 
schoolboy.  Is  now  old  enough  to  vote.  He 
says  he  Is  voting  for  the  "plesent  Plesldent " 
Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  but  that  he  Is  also 
a  great  admirer  of  the  two-party  system 
and  Is  sorry  to  see  the  Republican  Party  has 
committed  Barry-karl. 

Raymond  L.  Wise,  Suriside. 


Poverty  Amid  Afflnence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1.  1964 

Mr.  PUCIN8KL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  one  of  the  Nations 
most  respected  newspar>ers,  had  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  in  its  Sunday  edition 
of  July  26  on  the  President's  antipKiverty 
program. 

This  editorial  clearly  and  concisely 
marshals  the  arguments  as  to  why 
President  Johnson's  bold  program  to  re- 
duce poverty  In  this  country  Is  urgently 
needed. 

Marshall  Field.  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  and  his  chief  edi- 
torial writer.  Robert  E.  Kennedy,  have 
performed  an  outstanding  public  serv- 
ice in  bringing  this  legislation  into 
proper  perspective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  follows: 

PovzBTT  Amid  ArrLUENCK 

The  United  States  Is  enjoying  record  pros- 
perity and  abundance.  The  free  enterprise 
system,  the  giant  advances  In  technology, 
the  vigor  of  our  people  all  have  combined 
to  create  an  aflluent  society  such  as  never 
before  existed. 

The  average  family  Uves  in  a  manner  en- 
Joyed  only  by  the  rich  in  earlier  genera- 
tions. Nevertheless,  anachronistic  pockets 
of  poverty  endure. 

The  poor  are  fewer  in  number  today  than 
ever  before  because  our  booming  economy 
has  made  more  available  tar  everyone.  But 
still  one  out  of  five  families  has  less  than 
$3,000  a  year  Income. 

Some  persons  In  some  places  may  get  along 
comfortably  on  $3,000  or  less  but  the  great 
wealt*!  produced  by  this  Nation  ought  to 
make  It  possible  for  every  family  to  earn 
more  than  that.  The  causes  of  poverty  lie 
not  in  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  do  so  but 
in  the  lack  of  what  Is  needed  to  seize  the 
opportunity:  skUl  and  education. 

It  has  been  recognized  for  years  that  in 
our  industrial  society  the  poor  cannot  lift 
themselves  up  by  their  own  bootstraps. 
Some  individuals  can  perform  like  a  Horatio 
Alger  hero  and  rise  above  their  hovels  but 
millions — repeat,  millions — are  trapped  by 
their  environment.  Poverty  begets  poverty. 
There  are  11  million  children  in  the  families 
of  the  35  million  poor. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Babjit  Goldwater 
who  has  said,  "The  fact  is  that  most  people 
who  have  no  skUl  have  no  education  for  the 
same  reason — low  intelligence  or  low  ambi- 
tion." It  has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
again — here  In  Chicago — that  persons  on 
public   aid   can   be   taught   skills   that   will 
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make  them  self-supporting.  Many  adxilts 
must  first  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  but 
they    can    be    taught   and   are    eager    to   be 

taught. 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  antlpoverty  bill  was  passed 
in  the  Senate  last  week  with  the  support  of 
10  Republican."!,  but  not  Goldwater. 

No  one  questions  the  need  to  war  on  pov- 
erty; Democrats  and  Republicans  alike — most 
of  them — agree  that  It  must  be  waged  at  the 
viirlous  levels  of  government.  The  Johnson 
j)rogmm's  bllllon-dollar  cost  Is  the  same  as 
the  cost  of  the  new  long-range  plane  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Johnson  Friday.  Disagree- 
ment h&a  centered  on  the  poverty  prt>gr;uiis 
methods  rather  than  Its  goals. 

We  have  on  thU  page  specifically  criticized 
a  section  that  would  have  put  the  Gcivprn- 
ment  In  the  business  of  buying  farmland  and 
reselling  it  at  cost  to  poor  r\ual  families.  We 
are  pleased  to  note  that  this  was  voted  out 
of  the  Senate  version.  The  Senate  also  voted 
to  give  State  Governors  veto  power  over  Uie 
allocation  of  Federal  funds  to  private,  non- 
profit groups.  The  House  may  further  Un- 
prove  the  bill. 

We  have  said  that  pnaverty,  first  of  all,  Is 
a  community  problem  that  Is  best  met  at  the 
local  level,  with,  when  necessary,  the  aid  of 
the  Federal  Government.  In  some  areius, 
such  as  the  Appalachian  region,  local  com- 
munities can't  help  themselves.  They  do 
need  Federal  help.  There  are  other  combat 
areas  of  the  war  on  poverty  In  which  the  Guv- 
ernment  can  best  function. 

For  example,  since  July  1.  all  eligible  males 
who  register  with  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem for  the  military  draft  are  being  referred 
to  the  nearest  Armed  I"orces  examination 
station  to  receive  medical  and  educational 
testing.  Formerly  there  was  an  average  5- 
year  wait.  Thoee  who  need  help  to  make 
them  ready  for  Jobe  will  be  discovered  Im- 
mediately. 

Studies  begun  last  September  show  that 
one-third  of  the  young  men  reaching  18  are 
either  mentally  or  physically  unfit  for  mili- 
tary service.  As  the  late  President  Kennedy 
said,  "a  young  man  who  doesn't  have  what 
It  takes  to  perform  military  service  Is  not 
likely  to  have  what  it  takes  to  make  a  living 
Today's  military  rejects  Include  tomorrow't; 
hard-core  unemployed."  The  rejects  can  be 
reclaimed.  Mr.  Johnson's  bill  sets  up  the 
n^achlnery. 

It  Is  unthinkable  that  a  society  as  great 
and  affluent  as  America's  should  find  that 
one-third  of  Its  young  men  are  unfit  t<,)  serve 
In  Its  military  forces  or  to  hold  a  20th  cen- 
tury Job.  Certainly  goverrunent  ha.s  a  duty 
and  respon.slblllty  to  try  to  change  this. 


Chambertburg,  Pa.,  Celebratei  200th 
Anniyersary  of  Founding  and  100th 
Anniversary  of  Its  Burning  in  Civil  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 
or 

HON.  J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPUESENTA1  IVES 

Monday.  July  27,  1964 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
community  of  Chambersburpt.  Pa  ,  cele- 
brates this  week  the  observance  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  town's  found- 
ing' and  the  100th  anniversary  of  its 
burning  during  the  Civil  War  by  Con- 
federate troops. 

In  this  connection,  I  insert  the  follow- 
ing news  article  from  the  July  22  Issue 


of  the  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  In 
the  Record: 

Town    Bzcins    Bickntknniai.    OBSEEtviUfcz — 
Opkninc   Ceucmonibs  at  6:46  pjc.  Tt>DiAT 

AT    COURTHOOSB MD-ITART    PaXADK    TOMOR- 
ROW   EVKMING 

Chambersburg's  long-phuined  dual  observ- 
ance to  mark  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
laying  out  of  the  town  by  Col.  Benjamin 
Chambers  and  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
town's  burning  by  Confederate  troops  during 
the  Civil  War  will  formally  open  with  exer- 
cises in  Memorial  Square  thla  evening. 

In  the  10  days  which  follow,  a  busy  pro- 
grjun  of  parades,  pageants,  fireworks  displays, 
open  houses,  tours,  shows,  and  hlghjlnks  will 
.serve  as  a  constiint  reminder  of  the  town's 
historical  pa.st. 

The  bicentennial-centennial  program  Is 
crowed  with  activities  through  August  2. 

A  highlight  of  the  festivities  will  be  the 
presentation  of  the  outdoor  spectacular, 
"Prom  This  Valley,"  which  will  Include  a 
cast  of  387  local  resldent.s.  This  pageant, 
which  will  tell  the  history  of  Chambersburg 
during  the  past  200  years,  will  he  presented 
each  evening  at  the  Chambersburg  Senior 
High  School  athletic  field  from  July  27 
through  August  1.  A  15-mlnute  fireworks 
display  by  the  American  Fireworks  Co.  will 
follow  each  pageant  performance. 

Parades  will  be  another  bicentennial-cen- 
tennial feature.  The  first  p:u-ade  Is  sched- 
uled for  7  pm  tomorrow  and  will  come  as 
a  climax  to  Military  and  Veterans'  Day.  A 
firemen's  pru-ade  Ls  scheduled  for  2  pm. 
Saturday,  a  'Vouth  Day  parade  Is  planned  for 
3  p  m.  on  July  27  and  the  grand  finale 
parade  has  been  set  for  2  pm.  on  August  1. 
'riunisand.s  of  dollars  In  parade  prizes  are 
being  offered,  with  the  firemen's  and  grand 
fi!iale  parades  each  having  prize  purses  In 
excess  of  $3,000. 


Tb«  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal 


Who  Is  an  Extremist? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRB:SENTATlVES 

Monday.  July  27.  1964 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  left- 
wing  press  and  some  mLspuided  liberal 
Republicans  find  fault  in  Senator  Gold- 
WATEm's  statements  that  "extremi.sm  In 
the  defen.se  of  liberty  is  no  vice"  aJid 
moderation  in  the  pursuit  of  Justice  Is 
no  virtue." 

What  do  the.se  self-styled  critics  have 
to  say  about  President  Johnson's  state- 
ment on  the  Harlem  race  riots  when  he 
said: 

In  the  preservation  of  law  and  order  there 
can  be  no  compromlse.s— Just  as  there  can  be 
no  comproml.se  In  securing  equal  and  exact 
Justice  for  all  Americans. 

If  there  is  to  be  no  compromise  in  the 
preservation  of  law  and  order,  does  thus 
encompa.ss  extraordinary  extreme  meas- 
ures in  quelling  disturbances  and  the  kill- 
int;  of  rioters  if  necessary?  This  most 
certainly  is  an  extreme  statement  on  the 
part  of  President  Johnson.  If  Senator 
GoLDw.\TER  is  an  extremist,  then  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  an  extremist,  also.  Ap- 
parently, it  all  depends  on  whose  ox  Is 
being  gored. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  D.  R.  (BILLY)  MATTHEWS 

or  FLoRmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27.  1964 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
delighted  to  submit  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Gleason  N.  Stambaugh,  chairman 
of  tlie  Committee  on  Inland  Navigation 
of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress. This  letter  was  sent  to  him,  at 
his  request,  by  Mr.  Giles  L.  Evans.  Jr., 
manager  of  the  Canal  Authority  of  the 
State  of  Florida^ 

Tills  splendid  letter  gives  some  very 
interesting  liiformatlon  about  the  pro- 
posed Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal: 
The  Canal  AurnoRrrY 
OF  THK  State  of  Florida. 
Jacksonville.  Fla.,  July  9,  1964. 
Mr.  Gleason  N.  Stambaugh, 
Cttairman.  the  Committee  on  Inland  Naviga- 
tion. National  Rivers  orid  Warbors  Con- 
ffreas.  Waafiington,  DC. 

Drar  Mr.  Stambauoh:  This  letter  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  recent  query  regarding  the 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal.  I  believe  that 
your  request  evidences  a  most  timely  and 
appropriate  attitude  on  the  part  of  your 
cocnnUttee,  and  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportuiUty. 

As  you  doubtless  are  aware,  this  project 
Is  a  12-foot-deep  barge  waterway,  which  will 
cross  over  a  low  saddle  through  the  central 
ridge  of  Florida,  by  meaiis  of  five  blocks.  I 
need  not  elaborate  upon  the  physical  charac- 
terlKiics  of  the  ctuial,  but  let  me  reiterate  that 
this  Is  a  lock,  not  a  sea-level,  canal. 

If  there  be  any  single  asp^ect  of  paramount 
concern  to  your  conamittee,  I  believe  It  UeB 
in  the  need  for  dlUgent  and  expeditious  pros- 
ecution of  the  construction  so  that  the  Na- 
tion and  the  S^)utheast  will  realize  Its  bene- 
fits OS  soon  as  possible  Any  auch  etticlent 
construction  depends  upon  adequate  con- 
gressional appropriations  which  we  believe 
can  be  measured  only  by  the  full  stated  capa- 
bilities of  tlic  Corp.s  of  Encmeers.  You  might 
sum  up  this  position  by  saying  "The  na- 
tional Interest  dictates  funding  the  Cross- 
Florida  Biirge  Canal  to  the  fullest  Corps  of 
Engineers  capability" 

My  statement  presented  to  the  congres- 
sional Appropriations  C(*mmlttee  In  April 
rather  extensively  dlKru.s.sed  the  rei^sons  for 
our  attitude  on  the  mattc-r  of  appropriations. 
I  will,  therefore,  lncorix>rate  the  major  por- 
tion of  that  sUitement  for  the  balance  of 
this  letter. 

The  US  Coi.pTe.<;s  authorized  this  project 
In  1942  as  a  critical  defense  mejisure.  In 
the  Interim  It  h;i.s  been  ex.iimlned  and  found 
economically  Ju.stlfted  without  even  assessing 
any  defense  values  among  the  benefits  Con- 
gress, for  fiscal  year  1964.  appropriated  $1 
million  for  st.irting  construction.  The  work 
Is  now  uiiderw.iy;  and  the  two  Initial  con- 
tractus were  awarded  for  total  amounts  some 
30  percent  below  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  esti- 
mates. We  are  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
broad  perception  and  sincere  Interest  In  our 
national  well-being  evidenced  by  the  Appro- 
priations Convmlttee.  and  by  the  entire  Con- 
gress, in  furthering  the  proijress  of  this  vit.;il 
waterway. 

The  budcet  request  for  fiscal  year  1965  is 
$4  million  to  continue  construction.  We  are 
gratified  at  this  conimucd  recognition  and 
at  the  construction  progress  thereby  Insured, 
providing  the  Congress  approves.  Wc 
strongly  urge  and  request,  however,  that  the 
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Congress  appropriate  the  full  capability  of 
the  corp* — •6.6  million.  This  would  require 
adding  a  $2.5  million  Increment  to  the  budget 
request;  an  Increment  which  amount«  to 
only  1.6B  percent  of  the  estimated  project 
coet. 

We  make  this  request,  not  on  the  basU  of 
any  selfish  nor  extra-coet  "crash"  program, 
but  rather  to  Insure  a  realistic,  a  timely,  and 
an  orderly  schedule  within  the  corps'  capabil- 
ity. We  believe  that  the  corps'  stated  ca- 
pabllltlea  provide  eminently  sound  criteria 
for  adequate  and  economic  prosecution  of 
civil  works  programs:  and  that  failure  to  ad- 
here to  these  cap>abllltle8  may  prove  both  ex- 
pensive and  detrimental,  particularly.  In  a 
project  of  this  scope.  The  CroM-Plorida 
Barge  Canal  project  involves  many  inter- 
related, long  lesidtlme  elements.  Engineer- 
ing and  economic  considerations  require  that 
we  proceed  diligently.  We  should  avoid 
throwing  away,  at  the  start,  valuable  time 
which  wlU  be  reflected  In  cumulative 
"stretchout*"  thereby  Imposed  during  the 
later  stages. 

By  utilizing  the  full  corps'  capability,  now, 
we  will  minimize  any  future  delays,  and  at 
the  same  time,  will  provide  for  compression 
of  the  subsequent  construction  schedule 
should  a  national  emergency  or  other  future 
considerations  require.  The  2.5  million  in- 
crement requested  will  allow  the  corps  to 
advance  contract  award  dates  on  several  Jobs 
by  several  months.  The  St.  Johns  Lock 
award,  for  Instance,  could  be  moved  up  to 
July  1964.  or  earlier,  rather  than  waiting 
until  late  fall  In  order  merely  to  phase  ex- 
penditures with  the  budget  requeet  figures. 
St.  Johns  lock  site  Is  available,  the  corps  has 
the  capability:  deferred  awards  automati- 
cally delay  construction  progress  and  are  en- 
tirely unwarranted  Similar  considerations 
prevail  In  other  elements  of  the  project. 

Lest  skeptics  term  our  request  unrealistic, 
let  me  remind  them  that  following  the  au- 
thorization In  1942,  the  corps'  definite  proj- 
ect report  was  predicated  upon  a  2' i -year 
construction  schedule:  the  1958  and  1962 
economic  reetudtes  were  based  on  a  6'i-yeiu- 
construction  period:  today,  we  are  advised 
that  no  completion  date  hae  been  scheduled, 
and  we  hear  gue.sses  and  estimates  ranging 
upwards  of  a  decade.  Any  auch  dilatory  pace 
can  but  serve  to  delay  wantonly  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  project's  national,  regional,  and 
local  benefit*. 

Speaking  broadly,  few  navigation  benefits, 
and  essentially  no  defense  transportation 
benefits,  can  accrue  until  the  project  shall 
have  been  completed.  True  enough,  signifi- 
cant flood  and  water  conservation  benefit* 
will  develop  with  early  construction  progress 
at  both  ends  of  the  canal.  But  such  benefits 
are  minor  In  comparison  with  the  primary 
navigation  aspects  There  also  Is  pro6r)oct  of 
having  to  assess  additional  construction  in- 
terest charges  should  construction  be  ex- 
tended tmeconomlcally.  It  .seems  especially 
Important  that  the  construction  program 
profit,  while  it  may.  from  the  low  contract- 
cost  atmcjsphere  thus  far  prevailing  on  the 
canal  ct>nst.ructlon. 

Feather  than  repeat  detiilled  Justifications, 
I  shf>uld  like  to  highlight  a  few  key  aspect*. 
President  Kennedy's  fiscal  year  1964  supple- 
mental budget  request  for  funds  to  start  con- 
struction pointed  out  that  this  project  would 
provide  a  major,  direct,  and  protected  water- 
way link  between  the  gulf  and  Atlantic  sea- 
boards for  bulk  cargoes:  that  It  would  pro- 
vide an  economic  Impetus  to  the  regional 
economy:  and  that  It  would  augment  stra- 
tegic materials  capabilities  In  cases  of  na- 
tional emergency.  President  Johnson,  at  the 
groundbreaking  exercises  In  February  1964, 
emphasized  the  stimulus  to  economic  growth 
and  Industrial  development,  and  the  bene- 
ficial creation  of  an  Interregional  transporta- 
tion facility. 

We  should  not  forget  that  this  project  Ls 
a   vital   national  waterway — not  Just  a  local 


Florida  affair.  This  project  Is  changing  the 
transportation  geography  of  the  United 
States,  for  it  will  Unk  the  Atlantic  and  gulf 
coasts;  and  It  will,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  circumvent  the  Appalachian  barrier 
with  a  sa/e,  year-rotind,  slack-water,  shal- 
low-draft waterway.  The  Appalachian  bar- 
rier throughout  our  history  has  Imposed  eco- 
nomic burdens  upon  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities between  eastern  and  mldcontlnent 
America.  As  long  ago  as  1542.  DeSoto  fovmd 
this  barrier  a  bar  to  his  westward  explora- 
tion. After  marching  from  Florida  up  Into 
the  Carolinas,  he  had  to  retrace  his  steps 
and  skirt  the  southern  foothills  of  the  Ap- 
palachians before  he  could  work  his  way 
westward  to  his  discovery  of  the  Mississippi. 
Almost  ever  since,  man  has  dreamed  and 
planned  for  a  water  link  to  shorten  travel  be- 
tween the  east  coast  and  the  mldcontlnent. 
We  need  to  eliminate  the  Appalachian  bar- 
rier without  any  further  needless  delay. 

Officials  deeply  Involved  In  construction  for 
our  space  effort  publicly  have  proclaimed 
that  the  waterways  Unking  the  Texas-Mls- 
slsslppl  River  Delta  complex  of  space  vehicle 
testing  sites  with  the  Cape  Kennedy  launch- 
ing area  constitute  a  mainstay  of  the  space 
effort.  Barges  are  essential  for  transporting 
the  bigger  rockets,  and  tremendous  tonnages 
of  heavy  bulk  construction  materials  must 
be  supplied  to  the  sites.  Our  water-borne 
rockets  presently  must  move  to  Cap)e  Ken- 
nedy around  the  Florida  Keys  and  through 
the  Straits  of  Florida  under  the  direct  sur- 
veillance of  Oastro  Cuba.  Aside  from  the 
obvious  disadvantages  of  such  a  route,  there 
is  the  factor  of  more  than  600  extra  need- 
less miles,  compared  to  a  route  via  a  com- 
pleted Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal.  The  Okee- 
chobee Waterway,  unfortunately,  provides  no 
solution,  since  Its  bridge  and  lock  clear- 
ances are  too  restricted:  the  essential  draft 
cannot  be  assured  (the  controlling  depths  In 
1962  for  extensive  periods  were  around  6 
feet) :  and  that  route  still  Is  about  350  miles 
longer  than  via  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  Assuredly,  our  expensive  and  com- 
plex space  program  should  not  be  hindered 
through  nonmandatory  delays  In  the  com- 
plete development  of  a  unified  barge  water- 
ways transportation  support  system. 

As  we  previously  remarked,  no  dollars-and- 
cents  defense  transportation  benefits  were 
a-sslgned  the  project  In  the  economic  re- 
studles  Such  benefits  do  not  accrue  until 
emergency  conditions  develop:  at  that  stage, 
the  benefits  too  often  have  to  be  measured 
by  their  absence  rather  than  by  demon- 
strated accomplishment,  and  time  limita- 
tions generally  will  preclude  remedial  con- 
struction measiLres.  This  certainly  has  been 
the  c!ise  with  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  CanaJ. 
Had  the  canal  been  available.  It  doubtless 
could  have  saved  a  niajor  portion  of  the 
165  tankers  and  cargo  vessels,  with  combined 
gross  txjnnages  of  1.065.337,  and  estimated 
present  replacement  cost  (exclusive  of  car- 
goes) of  $964,029,000  lost  to  submarines  In 
the  Gulf -Atlantic  lanes  during  World  War  II. 
The  situation  can  become  equally  acute  In 
any  future  emergency.  Net  petroleum  de- 
mands for  the  eastern  seaboard  by  1961 
hiid  risen  to  3.863,000  barrels  per  day:  ocean 
tankers  supply  3,408,000  barrels,  or  88.3  per- 
cent of  this  total.  The  demand  continues  to 
rise  but  Is  partially  compensated  for  by  the 
new  Colonial  pipeline  which  has  a  stated 
capacity  of  800.000  barrels  per  day.  This  still 
would  leave  a  tanker  movement  of  at  least 
2  608.000  barrels  per  day,  or  more  than  75 
percent  of  the  unrevlsed  1961  demand.  The 
war  risk  Is  obvious. 

The  Assistant  Chief  of  Engineers  for  Civil 
Works  testified  In  the  fiscal  year  1962  Senate 
appropriations  hearings  to  the  effect  that  the 
Cross-Florida  Canal  would  reduce  exposure 
of  shipping  to  submarine  attacks  and  that 
the  project  held  military  beneflts  which, 
though  not  evaluated,  would  accrue  upon 
construction  of  the  project.    The  canal's  14- 


foot  lock  sill  depths  will  accommodate  light 
Navy  and  Army  vessels.  Including  LST's, 
LCH's,  LCU's,  L'yrrs,  and  s<xne  DE's  thereby 
facilitating  rapid  deploytaents  by  these  craft . 
The  Navy,  in  January  1960,  advised  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  that  it  had  more  than  12  differ- 
ent classes  of  seagoing  vessels  that  operate  In 
12  feet  of  water,  and  that  these  classes  of  ves- 
sels could  use  the  canal  at  a  caving  In  dis- 
tance of  600  miles  over  the  Straits  of  Florida 
route,  in  addition  to  protection  from  enemy 
action  which  would  be  afforded  by  the  in- 
land route.  In  the  fall  of  1962  we  watched 
the  exposed  and  tortuous  "around  the  keys  " 
deplojrments  of  our  military  landing  craft 
from  the  east  to  the  southwest  coast  of 
Florida. 

Not  only  Is  the  overall  defense  of  the  Na- 
tion Involved,  but  some  3^  million  people 
living  in  the  Florida  salient  are  entirely 
dependent  for  their  first  line  of  defense  upon 
the  military  establishments  and  activities 
sited  therein.  Both  arterial  and  secondary 
avenues  of  transportation  throughout  the 
length  of  th^e  penlnstUa  wUl  be  of  vital  Im- 
portance In  time  of  emergency.  The  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal  and  the  waterways  of  the 
east  and  west  coasts  will  be  essential  to 
provide  adequate  transportation  facilities  to 
the  southern  portion  of  ti»e  State.  The  divi- 
sion engineer  testified  Ln  tbe  fiscal  year  1959 
appropriations  bearing  tliat  the  Jackson- 
ville to  Miami  Waterway,  alone,  when  com- 
pleted to  the  authorized  12-foot  depth,  would 
carry  over  3  million  tons  per  ann\im  during  a 
wartime  emergency. 

Our  present  national  military  policy  appar- 
ently asstunes  that  we  probably  shall  con- 
tinue Indefinitely  with  the  ever-present 
threat  of  p>os6lble  "hot"  conflicts.  We  at 
least  need  to  make  our  plans  and  develop  our 
resovirces  with  that  prospect  In  mind.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  wage  conventional  as 
well  as  nuclear  warfare.  There  Is  little 
ground  to  look  for  any  favorable  change  in 
the  hostile  Cuban  situation.  Paced  with 
this  situation,  national  prudence  dictates 
that  we  move  promptly  to  complete  the 
Cross-Florida  Canal  and  to  eliminate  the 
weakness  In  our  emergency  Internal  trans- 
portation capability,  engendered  by  lack  of 
the  operating  link. 

Broad  geiieral  economic  reasoning  calls 
for  expeditious  prosecution  of  the  canal 
project.  The  Nation  has  given  great  atten- 
tion to  the  tirgent  need  for  Increasing  eco- 
nomic activities  and  developments  through 
expanded  capital  Investments.  This  has 
been  the  general  theme  all  year,  especially 
with  respect  to  our  revised  tax  laws.  Con- 
gress long  since  has  expressed  the  national 
policy  that  It  Is  proi>er  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  develop  soundly  the 
Nation's  water  and  related  land  resources 
so  as  best  to  serve  the  needs  of  present  and 
future  generations  In  an  expanding  econ- 
omy. The  Florida  Barge  Canal  constitutes 
a  capital  Investment  of  national  significance. 
Tlie  prudent  Investor  endeavors  to  secure 
early  returns  on  his  investment,  rather  than 
Invest  dribbles  over  a  long  period  without 
any  return.  Basic  investment  principles 
require  that  funding  of  the  Florida  Barge 
Canal  proceed  at  a  pace  which  will  provide 
early  transportation  benefits.  Adhering  to 
the  Engineers'  capability  will  conform  to 
these  principles. 

Some  misinformed  Individuals  have  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  Cross  Florida  Canal 
wUl  terminate  In  an  exposed,  open-gulf,  dead 
end.  The  need  for  digging  a  Yankeetown- 
Carat>elle  section  was  considered  at  the  time 
of  authorization  In  1942.  and  was  eliminated 
as  nonessential  by  virtue  of  the  very  low 
offshore  gradient  which  precluded  close  sub- 
marine approach  and  reduced  wave  energies 
to  almost  zero:  further,  weather  conditions 
would  be  troublesome  only  about  15  days  a 
year.  In  the  meantime,  since  1954.  combina- 
tion seagoing  river  barges  have  been  placed 
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In  service;  these  "grulf-rlver"  barges  can 
operate  In  the  open  gTjlf,  or  Inland  rivers 
without  reloading:  they  outwardly  resemble 
regular  river  barges,  but  have  partitioned 
double  bottoms,  watertight  batches,  and 
other  strengthening  modifications.  In  1960, 
these  barges  handled  650,000  tons  across  the 
(»pen  gulf  without  Incident,  and  have  solved 
effectively  the  open  gulf  question.  Similar 
qualms  were  expressed  In  1951  about  the  80- 
mlle  open  stretch  of  water  along  the  Gulf 
Intracoastal  Waterway  reach,  called  MLs- 
slsfilppl  Sound,  between  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile.  For  the  period  1955-61  that  reiich 
has  carried  traffic  of  between  7  and  8  million 
tons  per  year,  except  for  6,995.865  tons  In 
rj57  True  enough,  hawser  tows  tend  to  bo 
nujre  expensive  to  operate  than  cou.solldaU'd 
lows.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  hiis  taken 
these  considerations  Into  account  In  com- 
puting the  transportation  benefits  of  Uio 
(  luial.  The  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  benc- 
lits  would  be  even  greater  were  there  an 
inland  waterway  between  Carabelle  and  the 
gulf  terminus;  nevertheless,  the  project  Ls 
completely  operable  and  economically  Justi- 
fied with  the  present  open-bay  stret<  li  alon).; 
this   reach. 

Another  point  of  concern  perennially 
raises  its  head.  This  Is  the  question  of  salt 
water  Intrusion  via  the  caual.  Such  concern 
Is  unfounded.  St.  Johns  lock  In  the  esi-st 
and  IngUs  lock  In  the  west  will  efTectlvelv 
bar  salt  Intrusion  Into  upland  waters.  In 
addition,  continual  fresh  water  discharges 
through  Rodmiui  Dam  and  St,  Johns  hnk 
In  the  east  and  through  Inglls  dam  and  link 
In  the  west  will  Insure  preservation  of  the 
present  water  characteristics  In  the  Kt  John.s 
and  lower  Wlthlachoochee  River  The  lower 
Withlacoochee  presents  an  especially  Inter- 
esting situation  since  the  canal  will  cross  the 
river  a  mile  or  two  southwest  of  Inglls  Im-k 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  designed  an 
auxiliary  bleeder  canal  to  feed  fresh  wat<"r 
from  the  Inglls  Pool  Into  the  Wlthlachcx)chee 
downstrejun  of  Its  crossing  with  the  barce 
canal.  This  auxiliary  watt-r  supply  will  In- 
sure continued  cooling  water  for  the  :  ♦eatn 
powerplant  at  Inglls  and  continued  fre.-h 
water  for  the  lower  Wlthlarho.x-hee 

The  actual  start  of  conatruction  on  the 
Florida  Barge  Canal  lias  stimulated  bro;id 
national  Interest  In,  and  support  for.  the 
project.  This  Ls  borne  out  by  numerou.s 
newspaper  and  periodical  editorials  and 
nj-ticles.  Dallas  editors  see  the  canal  b-s 
sliortening  the  distances  between  Dallas 
ap, ice-age  plants  and  Cape  Kennedy;  they 
.st^  Texas  profiting  from  shortened  transpor- 
Uitlon  distances  and  tlmee  of  travel  to  the 
eiustem  seaboard;  and  they  see  the  entire 
gulf  region  Interchanging  bulk  commodities 
with  the  entire  eastern  coast.  Augusta.  Oa  , 
considers  the  project  a  revolutionai-y  devel- 
r  ptnent  certain  to  have  faj--reachlng  rr-pre- 
<  uti-sions  In  trade  and  travel  palU'rii.s 
f;.roughout  the  Southe;ist:  it  sees  Augu.-<t-i 
bix-oming  an  Important  distribution  cent<'r 
lor  Interchange  of  goods  shipped  from  the 
gulf  to  locations  in  Georgia,  South  C'.trolin.i 
North  Carolina.  Alabania,  and  Teiiues.sc*-. 
conversely,  it  will  be  the  poir-.t  of  origin  for 
shipments  gtjiiig  In  other  directlon.s 

Writers  In  North  Carolina,  Tennes,see,  and 
Uctt  Virginia,  and  other  location.s  liave  ex- 
pressed slmil.tr  expectations  of  benefit  to 
their  own  regions.  This  anticipation  Is  only 
ruitural  when  we  recall  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers'  eci)noniic  studies  iu;.scrt  th.it  st>ine 
85  percent  of  the  traffic  will  be  lnter.stat<\ 
ratlier  than  intra-Florida  in  nature  The 
re.s'iltiint  benefits  obvlou.sly  will  i)c  sh.ired 
by  suites  other  than  Florida. 

I'he  project,  if  In  operation  hust  year, 
would  have  connected  150.  or  34  percent  of 
the  congressioruU  districts.  In  27  States,  each 
with  all  the  others,  by  improved  Inland  navi- 
gation channels.  This  lnterconne<tU>n 
would  augment  our  total  national  indu.stnal 


capability  and  would  tend  to  unite  the 
guif-mldcontinentai  and  tlie  Atlantic  sea- 
board industrial  areas  Into  a  unlflecl  na- 
tional ctnuplex  by  virtue  of  more  eoonoialcal 
transportation.  Interstate  eoounerce  con- 
siderations demand  aggreeslTe  eSorts  to  com- 
plete the  project  forthwith  and  cccnpletely 
substantiate  the  need  for  appropriations  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  the  engineers'  capa- 
bility. 

Essentially,  the  Increment  of  $2  5  million 
additional  funds  between  the  budget  request 
and  the  corps'  stated  capabilities  would 
advance  the  award  of  cerUiln  major  work 
items  by  several  months,  ratlier  than  new 
items  to  the  tl.scal  year  1966  program.  Such 
advances  tend  to  develop  cumulative  advan- 
tages In  prci^ress  poeltlons  and  In  flexibility 
of  programing  construction  In  future  yearh. 

Should  you  have  further  questions  regard- 
ing the  Crt>ss-Florlda  Barge  Canal  project  I 
sh.iU  be  giad  Ui  develop  answers  for  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

OmEs  L.  Evans.  Jr  . 

Managrr , 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  low.'* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKE.SFN  lA  rU  i:,S 

Monday.  July  27,  1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  5,  1964,  our  most  distinguished  col- 
league from  Texa^s.  Georgk  H.  Mahon. 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriation.s 
Committee,  was  Interviewed  on  tin- 
Mutual  Network  program  "What's  tlie 
Issue?"  presented  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Oui- 
distinguisiicd  colleagxie  made  some  per- 
tinent remarks  to  the  legl-slatlon  cur- 
rently before  the  Congress  in  regard 
to  Appalachian  regional  development. 
Congressman  Mahon  was  interviewed  by 
Timothy  Hayes  of  the  chamber's  Wash- 
ington staff.  The  segment  of  the  Inter- 
view concerning  Appalachian  expendi- 
tures follows,  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  this  body: 

Mr.  H.^TKs  Congressman  Mahon,  we  hear 
a  great  deal  the*«  days  about  proposals  for 
the  FedenU  Government  to  expend  large 
sums  for  .several  yeitrs  to  eliminate  poverty 
You've  mentioned  the  Pre.sldent's  poverty 
pri>gr;un.  Another  f)r()gr:im  Is  to  develop 
the  region  known  as  Appalachl.a  Would 
you  give  us  y'>ur  views  a.s  U)  whetlier  or  ni.t 
you  tlilnk  the  Ciovernnvnt  Ls  on  the  right 
track  In  devLslng  and  ImpU-mciitihg  pro- 
gr:uns  of  this  kind'' 

Rcpresent;itlve  Mmion  Wci:  ius  tiio  Gov- 
ernment becomes  more  complex  I  think  It 
is  Inevitable  that  we  will  have  more  govern- 
ment. Now  we  had  the  m;LSfi  transit  bill 
s<jine  time  ago  In  the  House.  'We  do  need 
to  do  something  alxjut  niiLSs  tr;ui.sit  becau.se 
the  cities,  miuiy  of  them,  are  withering  up 
In  the  downtown  area^.  This  Is  an  ImporUuit 
problem.  But  I  don't  believe  the  FedenU 
Government  should  get  heavily  Involved  In 
this  program.  We  Just  can't  do  all  of  these 
things  without  creating  a  flsc.iU  situation 
which  will  lead  to  further  Inflation  and 
damage  the  overall  stability  of  the  country. 

Now,  Appalachla,  this  Is  a  clvallenglng 
problem.  We  all  would  like  to  see  something 
done  about  It.  But  I  think  we've  got  to  be 
pretty  skeptical  about  these  programs  and 
these  problems.    We  ought  to  eliminate  pov- 


erty to  the  extent  that  may  be  possible.  We 
ought  to  ma^  taxpayers  out  of  thoee  who 
are  mere  or  leas  a  liability  to  the  Govern - 
ment  on  welfare,  and  so  forth.  This  Is  very 
much  to  be  desired.  But  I  dont  know  any 
quick  and  easy  way  to  do  this  now.  There's 
rcxxn  to  pass  some  sort  of  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram but  I  think  the  program  which  has 
been  suggested  Is  too  ambitious. 

Mr.  Hatim.  You  make  a  point  that  Is  well 
worth  reemphasJzUig — that  reasonable  people 
don't  turn  their  backs  on  the  problem.  It's 
simply  finding  the  best  and  most  equitable 
solution  to  the  problem,  rather  than  Just 
plunging  aliead  mto  It. 

Representative  Mahon.  You  can't  always 
answer  a  problem — or  solve  a  problem — by 
the  mere  expenditure  of  more  money.  You 
may   even   complicate  It, 


Long  Fight  Won 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

OF    rLLINOIS 

IN   niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  1.  1964 

Mr.  PUCTNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  recently  carried  an 
editorial  about  my  long  struggle  to  win 
approval  from  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  for  the  Installation  of  crash- 
proof voice  recorders  In  the  cockpits  of 
commercial  aircraft. 

I  was  most  pleased  to  see  the  FAA 
finally  order  tlie  installation  of  such  re- 
corders. I  am  sure  that  when  they  be- 
come fully  operational,  the  entire  avia- 
tion agency  will  have  vastly  more  Infor- 
mation from  the  pilots  themselves  on  the 
causes  of  air  crashes. 

While  it  Ls  iindenstood  that  the  voice 
recorders,  in  themselves,  will  not  neces- 
sarily prevent  an  air  tragedy,  certainly 
the  le.ssons  that  we  learn  from  aircraft 
disasters  will  help  all  parties  concerned 
to  take  corrective  measures  to  prevent 
further  air  tragedies. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  editorial 
follows: 

lx).NG  Fight  Won 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  (FAA)  has 
l.s.-ucd  an  order  tluit  all  air  lines  must  Install 
criush-proof  tape  recorders  in  their  aircraft 
by  no  later  than  Janu;u-y  1,  1967,  The  pur- 
P'se  (  f  the  recorders  Is  to  take  down  all  cock- 
pit cnvers.'itk.n  and  thus  jirovlde  pofislble 
rl\;os   t<)  aircr:ift  dls.u'it/T.s. 

This  (,r(!cr  Is  tl.e  culmln.itlon  of  a  3-year 
fittht  watred  by  Hcpresentatlve  Roma.n  C  Pv- 
ciN  ^Ki,  D«'tr.'  <  r^L* .  ,  .f  Ililii'iis,  a  former  bomber 
pilot  who  h:us  bi-cn  li^'htlng  as  hard  as  he 
knew  hi>w  U)  pet  the  FAA  to  move  on  his 
propo;,ii.  Pfii.-.'sKi  slumld  be  congratulated 
for  not  t,'!\!rij  up  :n  the  f.ice  of  bureaucratic 
lethaTj/N  . 


RECORD  OFTICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  ■  the  Congre.ssional  RrcoRn, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H  112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Rscoao  at  $1  50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  stuuld  be  processed  through  thl.s 
office. 


Jacksonville,  prior  to  Independence  Day, 
Dr.  Spiro  proclaimed  that  the  national 
deferwe  aiid  well-being  require  that 
greater  attention  be  given  quality  edu- 
cation.   He  said: 

Ttus  future  U  brlgbt,  not  gloomy      To  look 
backward  excessively  U  »  mark  of  old  age. 
Ours  is  a  young  country.  Florida  U  a  young 
state.  JacksonvUle  University  la  a  young  In- 
stitution,   aiaa    quit*    frankly    I    myii«lf    feel 
like  a  young  man.     I  am   respecUul  of  the 
past  but  eaceedlngly  hopeful  for  the  future. 
It   la   the    popular   thln(f   v-x^:^v■  to  declare 
oue  d    belief    in    education,   although    not   all 
are    wlUlng    to    p&j    tiM    price    for    It.      In 
Amerloa  ooe  perM>a   to   three  la  either  en- 
roUed  In  school  or  U  a  teacher.    Yes.  Ameri- 
cans   bellere   to    educaUon.    but   we  spend: 
More  each  year  on   tobacco  than  on  public 
schools:  more  on  autotnobtles  annually  tttmn 
on  public  educaUon;  more  on  alcoholic  bev- 
erages than  for  educational  purpoaea;  twice 
as  much    (MO  bllUon)    on  national  defense 
as  f or  aU  educaUonal  purpoMs. 

Aa  a  eltten  and  Nav«i  RsMrve  officer  I 
heartUy  favor  a  vigorous  and  powerful  na- 
tional defense  effort.  But  I  also  beUeve 
that  far  greater  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed 
upon  the  naUooal  educaUonaJ  endeavor. 
Surely  we  must  have  adequate  defense  but 
we  must  also  have  quality  educaUon',  for 
It  is  absolutely  essential  In  this  age  of  space 
lor  national  defense  and  the  public  weal 

QuaJlty  education  is  essential  for  our 
times.  Clvm«itlcm  without  education  Is  In- 
conceivable, for  education  U  the  process  by 
which  the  younger  generation  leama  the 
experiences  of  the  agea. 


li.AjiOf  ui  Mew  lork  City.  The  President  has 
even  ordered  FBI  agents  there  to  Investigate. 
The  difficulty  with  controlllnf?  these  Com- 
munist-Instigated riots  In  the  North  lies  in 
the  fact  that  our  natiojial  leaders  have  en- 
couraged lawlessness  and  civil  disobedience, 
and  this  has  been  permitted  to  go  too  far 
under  Coniinunl.'^t  Uisplrutlon  and  direction. 
Down  home  this  Is  better  known  as  the  chick- 
ens coming  home  to  roost. 

Smearers    Know;    Wrrnoi-T    PoLirt    on    the 
Job.  Anabcht  Would  PmvAn. 


Racial  Rioting  in  New  York  City 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   BOTTTH    CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  July  24.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nashville  Banner,  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
printed  two  outstanding  editorials,  In  Its' 
July  22  and  July  23,  1964,  editions,  on 
the  recent  racial  rioting  in  New  York.  I 
commend  these  editorials  to  the  atten- 
tion ot  my  colleagues,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  with  these 
editorials  a  statement  on  the  same  sub- 
ject today  which  I  Issued  to  the  news 
media. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  editorials  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

STATrMDfT     BT     SkmaTO*     StBOM     TwiraMOICD, 

DraooaAT,    or  SotJTH   CASouifA,   on   Niw 

YOKK    RiOTINO 

The  rioting  and  violence  In  Harlem  and 
Brooklyn  is  most  regrettable.  It  does  seem, 
however,  to  have  foctued  attention  for  the 


Why  the  dlspaxfigemen'  <  f  p-.llrpnier.  as 
such,  the  almost  sponta^ieous  outbreak  of 
vocal  assault  and  wUd-eyed  accusaUoo  dero- 
gating that  proTeaslon  and  vomn  filling  It? 

rt  la  a  (pMsttan  needing  answer  becaose 
It  Is  happening  throoghout  America  •  •  • 
In  dty  after  ctty;  as  a  campaign  of  culUvated 
opprobrium. 

New  York  right  now  Is  exhibit  A  of  that — 
Harlem  a  batUeground.  and  In  the  ensuing 
pandamonlum  charges  hurled,  echoing  the 
OonamunUt  Dally  Worker,  that  the  police 
protMjtlng  that  city  from  massive  bloody 
riot  are  a  "geetapo." 

What  is  the  moUve  behind  this  attempted 
breakdown  of  public  respect  and  confidence 
and  clvUlan  morale? 

It  Is  because  they  wear  the  badge  signi- 
fying law  enforcement  authority,  and  are — 
at  the  community  level — the  first  line  of  de- 
fense against  crime  and  clvU  disturbance, 
that  pcdlce  departments  the  Nation  over 
have  been  subjected  to  this  flannel -mouth 
abuse. 

Though  they  are  the  Inmiedlate  present 
target,  they  arent  the  first  to  be  to  that 
Itoe  of  Are.  The  NaUonal  Guard  to  State 
after  Siate — and  collectively — has  been 
assailed  by  groi^w  bent  on  its  dismantle- 
ment. The  Federal  Bureau  c*  Investigation, 
chief  Instnmient  of  the  NaUon's  totemai 
security,  has  undergona  continuous  potshots 
from  the  far  left.  For  If  these  agencies  were 
discredited,  removed  or  straltjacketed,  the 
laat  barriers  to  anarchy  would  have  faUen. 
Police  departments,  composed  of  these 
men — ^for  the  overwhelming  most  part,  men 
dedicated  and  tratoed  for  their  vital  assign- 
ment— protect  their  respective  dues  from 
lawleesnees.  Their  Job  Is  public  safety,  day 
and  night. 

Tet  when  to  the  itoe  of  duty  they  enforce 
the  law  and  bag  an  offender,  all  too  many 
times  some  mawkish  sob-stster  element,  male 
or  female,  throws  to,  in  his  behalf,  the  crying 
towel,  and  he  goes  his  wrist-tapped  way 
rejoicing.  Or  In  the  present  game  of  war- 
to-the-streets,  where  lives,  property,  and 
order  Itself  are  at  stake,  policemen  enforctog 
the  law  are  accused  of  "brutality  " 

-Brutality?"  Nuts.  Tou  don't  subdue 
hordes  of  street  fighters,  armed  with  clubs 
and  bricks,  rifles,  and  Molotov  cocktails,  by 
expressions  of  pretty-please  and  appeals  to 
sweet  reason. 

Throughout  this  era  of  mass  upheaval — In 
community  after  comm\mlty.  and  coast  to 
coast — policemen  have  leaned  over  backward 
to  avoid  roughhouse  treatment  ot  miscreants, 
from  adolescents  to  their  elders.  They  have! 
in  the  main,  shown  remarkable  restraint,  as 
acknowledged  time  after  time  by  law-abMlng 
citizens — irrespective  of  race — In  the  com- 
munities Involved. 

The  deliberate  effort  to  derogate  police 
departments,  as  ruch,   needs  public  atten- 


Fponslble  cltlzeixshlp,  but  makes  both  !l2" 
Uws  and  outlaws.  It  is  with  these,  of  whjSl 
ever  degree,  Umt  policemen  mu«t  cope 

The  ahlf  Ung  tide  of  pressures  and  ctrcim 
sUncee  has  tended  In  recent  years  to  obBcu»» 
the  precltie  line  defliilng  areas  of  oontanT 
pofiuy  Uw  enlurcenaent  responslbUlty  ^^ 
Uuit  pattern  of  change.  Itself  maktoa  f» 
some  confusion,  the  trend  has  beento8»a^ 
and  Increasingly  to  Federal  dlrecUi«  Zu^ 
prlf.rltles  hardly  calculated  to  enhance  ttl 
status  of  local  authority. 

Still  there  are  situaUons— local  instant 
emergencies  ftm<ing  them  denytnjiua  rssdv 
law  enforcement  acUon  at  the  local  level 

That  U  the  area  of  respooslblllty  for  ths 
police  departmenU  to  qusatlon  Thev  IZ 
there.  They  are  on  the  Job.  Had  they  flued. 
to  instance  after  instance,  anarchy  wouU 
ah-eady  have  prevailed. 

Earned  confidence  to  America's  poUceasB 
U  a  prerequisite  of  puUlc  security— »nd  the* 
deserve  better  than  ptibllc  siirrwidcr  to  tS 
chant  of  ax  grinders  out  on  a  mission  ot 
their  own  to  undermtos  this  major  Sffenea 
of  protecUon.  -»»*~j 

DOCUMINTIWO    TH«    ObVIOOT:     A    COMMUNMT 

BOAsm  or  Hn  Rols  a»  wa»t»^ 
If— despite  strong  evidences — there  re- 
mained any  measure  of  doubt  to  any  "lib. 
eral"  mtod  that  communism  was  Inciting, 
implementing  and  to  a  great  extent  dlrecU 
ing  racial  conflict,  the  bald  aseertlon  of  s 
self-confessed  Red  about  his  p%n  to  It,  ta 
Harlem,  must  have  disposed  of  that  doubt. 

■Yee."  said  WlUlam  Bptoa.  to  a  televised 
interview  there.  "I  am  a  Communist" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  his  Harlem  Defease  Oona- 
cU  has  organised  the  area  block  by  block. 
"to  defend  themselves  against  attacks  bv 
police."  Yes,  his  outflt  did  print  and  dr- 
culate  the  "Wanted  for  Murder"  pamphlets 
against  Police  Lt.  Thomaa  OiUlgan. 

That  troastful  acknowledgment  takes  the 
whole  business  out  of  the  realm  o*  specula- 
tion, and  points  at  It  ths  flnger  of  fact. 

It  underscores  tha  general  premise  reached 
long  ago  by  the  FBI— <he  enlightened  warn- 
ing. sp«ciflcaUy.  of  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
that  Communists  were  penetrating  and  ex- 
plolting  these  movements.  And  »t  is  exactly 
to  ascertain  the  full  facts  of  this  present 
climatic  case  that  the  Federal  Bureau  Is 
doublechecklng  the  roots  of  conspiracy  to 
Harlem. 

Firebrands  of  civil  insurrection  dont  like 
the  FBI.  Along  with  all  police  departments 
North  and  South,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation Is  their  target  of  wild  verbal 
assault;  the  malicious  totent  being  disrup- 
tion of  public  confidence  preliminary  to  a 
breakdown  of  law  and  order. 

The  Communists  here,  and  the  Russians 
as  far  away  as  Moscow,  are  up  to  their  usual 
tactics  of  blaming  conservative* — In  this 
case,  the  candidacy  of  Bakkt  Ooldwateb^ 
for  the  violence  occurring.  The  party  organ. 
Izvestla.  did  that  yesterday. 

That  is  what  they  did  8  months  ago.  in 
the  infamous  allagsMoB  thM  tt  was  "right- 
wingers"  who  were  guUtj  to  the  murder  of 
President  Kennady— tfaougti  the  assassin 
was  a  Communist  aympathlMf  and  dedi- 
cated dlsdple  of  Fidel  Castro. 

The  facts  speak  for  tbemaelves,  and  did 
already  before  WUUam  Bpton  took  to  the 
television  airwaves  to  idenUfy  his  party's  role 
in  the  movement,  loud  and  clear. 


!.«.  h>*<>n  violated. 

^re  can  be  no  element  of  doubt  concern- 
..Jthe  sponsorship  of  dvU  Insurrection,  and 
iJ^oTsAVlPP'-K  the  Nation's  major  city, 

'•'?uSSrcSriS.uSt!rptnko..  and  stooges 

.    «,t«vt*d    alona  with  other  organ iza- 

^ns    sJirJShS  « v.  Black  NaUonallst 

S.ovement  an  organiraUon  dedicated  to  vio- 

"rr?e::t:it:^^"um  became  a  dark  and 
^,^,  hatueeround.  With  the  aid  and  com- 
?r^  t^e"5^  the  hate  monger,  ^vletog 
,^  leadership,  hoping  to  depoae  the  more 
modL^tTelemeutrwhoee  principal  appeal 
S^S^    bas^i    on    the    doctrine    ot    non- 

''°^nde.t  and  larg-t  Nfro  organi^Uon. 
ttJ^SsUonal  A.«>cU«lon  for  the  ^Adva^oe- 
SJnt  of  colored  People,  has  deplor«l  the 
S^ttcs  of  the  activist  Black  »«"-»»"  j^ 
otherVoups  of  similar  Btrtpa.  Thees  NAACP 
SSSrTSSt  that  the  entlr,  dvU  rtt^^P^' 
JSxn  I.  being  J«)pardl»d  by  the  New  York 

warfare. 

The  CommunUU  are  not  toterestwl  to  any- 
one's clvU  rlghU.  They  thrive  on  trouble. 
The  infiammatory  race  sltuaUon  to  New  York 
^  elsewhere  provide.  .t»«^  R^»  \°^ 
from  which  they  can  toclte  the  ««"y Jf*  ^ 
violence  against  constituted  '^^^^^l^J;  ^ 
the  New  V^ork  case,  the  poUce  force  has  be- 
^e  "the  enemy,"  subjected  to  physical 
abuse  and  vUe  language.  ^^ 

It  long  has  been  suspected  that  the  Reds 
have  used  racUl  trouble  to  further  thelj 
cause.  NOW,  It  has  become  a  documented 
fact. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONORE8SIONAL  RECORD 
COOT  or  Laws  or  tkk  UirrrrD  States 
•Htlx  44,  Section  181.  CowoaEaaioNAL 
Rkcoro;   AaaAKOEicENT,  trrrLE,  contbtts. 
AND  ncDKXM— The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shaU   have   centred   of   the  ar- 
rangement  and    styl*   of    the    Cowaaxs- 
sioNAL  Reooed,  and  while  providing  tt\at 
It  ahaU  be  subetantUlly  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shaU  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  redaction  of  unnecessary 
bulk  and  shaU  provide  for  the  ptxhllca- 
tlon'of  an  todex  of  the  CoNcaM«otfAL 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sesalons 
of    Congress   and   at   the   cloee   thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1896,  c.  23,  I  13,  28  SUt.  603.) 
Title  44,  Section  183b.  Same;   ni-us- 
TRATION8,  MAPS.  DiAGEAMS.— No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Ulustratlons  may  be  inserted  to 
the  Recoed  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.    (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630.  I  2,  4a  Stat.  1646.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregotog  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  pubUcatlon 
and   delivery  of   the   Oowosmmonal   Reooed 
the  Joint  Committee  on  PrtoUng  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Bepresentativea.  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully  tovlted: 

1.  Arronpetnenf  of  the  daily  Record.— The 
Public  Prtnter  shaU  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daUy  Rsooao  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings sbaU  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedlngE  to  order  of  placement  to  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangementla 
feasible,  and  the  AppendU  and  Dally  Digest 
ShaU  foUow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  RaooBO  ahaU  proceed  without  regard  to 
altematloa    whenever    the    PubUc    Prtoter 


in  the" Rkco'rd"  ShaU  be  printed  to  6Vi -point 
tvoe-  and  aU  roUcalls  shaU  be  printed  in 
6-po'int  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  caplUlfl  or  small  capitals  BhaU  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  promtoence;  nor  wm 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
QUoUtions  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documenU  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3  Return  Of  manuscript  —When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Member,  for  revl^n  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Prtot- 
\na  Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pm.  in 
orier  to  Insure  publication  to  the  REcoao  is- 
sued on  the  following  ■fn^i,"^  "  •^ 
Mdd  manu«aipt  U  not  fumlrtied  at  the  thy 
soeclfled  the  Public  Prtoter  Is  authorlwd  to 

:^hSi  iV^  the  B«x«  for  1  «»M_I«  ~ 
case  wiU  a  speech  be  prliited  to  the  Bwo»  of 

ST  day  of  Itsdellvsry  If  ths  mamiscrtpt  Is 
fumUhed  Uter  than  13  o-elock  nddnlj^t. 

4.  TabuUr  matter -The  manuecrtpt  cS 
speeches  oonUtolnf  Ubular  •»*J«»«»*  »°^ 
DUbUshed  to  the  Rkxjeo  shall  be  to  the 
CdT  ~  til.  PubUc  prtoter  not  lat«  than 
7  o'clock  pjn..  to  insvu*  publication  ths  fol- 

^T^Sr^/iS^^i^'^ed.-Proof.  Of  "l-av.  to 
prtot"  and  advance  speeches  '^_^*>r*};f" 
nlshed  ttie  day  tHe  manuscript  is  ^^^7*^^"^ 
will  be  submitted  the  following  <lay-7^"*7" 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  to  the 
publication  of  ttie  regular  Pfo^^f*.  ™ 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shaU  be  set  to 
the  RECORD  style  of  type,  and  not  more^^ 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6    Notation  of  toithheld  remarks.— U  man- 

nsorlpt  or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 

time  for  pubUcation  to  the  proceedings,  the 

PubUc   Prtoter    wiU   insert  the   words     Mr. 

addreesed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 


mittee) .  His  remarks  wUl  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
prtoting  of  the  Reooed. 

7    Thirty-day    limit.— The   Public   Prtoter 
ahall    not    publish    to    the    CoNaaxeroWAi. 
record  any  speech  or  extension  of  r^*™ 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  P«rtod  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  «rom  the  date  wh«i 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Oongre« 
the  time  limit  hereto  fixed  shall  be  10  days. 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 
8    Corrections— The  permanent  Reooed  is 
made  up  for  prtoting  and  btoding  80  days 
after  each  dally  pubUcatlon  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  wlthto  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  e»<*,«^°f 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shaU  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
irress  shaU  be  enttUed  to  make  more  than 
Sie  revision.    Any  revision  shaU  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  wigtoal  copy  and^iall 
not   toclude    deletions   of   correct   material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9  The  Public  Prtoter  shall  not  publish  to 
the  CtJNOTESBiONAi.  Rkjoed  the  fuU  report  <w 
prtot  of  any  committee  or  subownmlttee 
when  said  report  or  prtot  has  been  prevlouriy 
prtoted.  Thla  rule  shaU  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conferenoe  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Aeoord.- When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  prtot  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  to  either  House.  (3)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or   (8)   any 


^^udUto  the  CoNGESssiOJ 

made  up  bv  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  aa  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
BhaU  follow  as  closely  as  po«lble  the  order  or 
arrangement  to  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the     Official     Reporters     of     the     respective 

T^Official  Reporter,  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  dlitlncUy  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  cxUnslonP  When  both  HouM. 
urn  to  sssalnn  and  submit  extenslona.  tue  • 
lead  Item  rtiaU  be  ehanced  ««»  «;*  "^ 
to  the  oth«  to  alterw^  mam.  with  the  to- 
dloated  lead  lt«B  o«  the  oth«  »«»•  »W*;j^ 
tog  to  BMond  plaoe.  Wh«i  only  one  Houe. 
Uto  wemiaa,  ^TlmA  \%mn  .haU  be  an  em- 
t«i.lon  «ibmltted  by  a  Member  <rf  th.  House 
to  .eeslon. 

ThU  rul.  ShaU  not  apply  to  extenslotis 
withheld  because  of  Tolnnae  or  equlpmwit 
limitations,  which  shall  be  prtoted  Immedl- 
stely  fouowing  the  lead  Items  ■f_to«»*«**^ 
bv  the  Official  Reporters  to  the  next  Issue  of 
the  CoNGEEasioKAi.  RECOMi,  nor  to  ^»f^ 
prtoted  after  the  stoe  die  adjournment  of  the 

^^^nferttmote  of  cost— No  extraneous  matter 
to  excess  of  two  pages  to  any  one  l^tanoe 
may  be  prtoted  in  the  CoNoaMSioif al  ^fXM 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  prtot  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  mf^"f«"*PlJ^ 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  to  ^tlng^fcom 
the  Public  Prtoter  of  the  probable  costof 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  oost 
L^t^Tannounced  by  the  Member  wh«^ 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  thla  nile  ^ 
not    apply    to   excerpts   'rom   letter*,    tele- 
^LnsT  or  articles  presented   to  oonnectiMi 
^th  a  speech  deUvered  to  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  eommunlcations  «rom  Btatelegs- 
SSres.  addresses  or  article,  by  the  ^«f^^ 
and  tiie  member,  of  his  Cabtoet.  the  ^^oe 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  /««• 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
Jrl£t5l  to  two  or  more  parta.  yj*^  «  ?1^ 
but  todivldual  headlnga,  rtiaU  be  consldw^ 
as  a  stogie  extension  and  «»«  t'«>-P*5?Lr^* 
ShaU  apply.  The  Public  Prtoter  or  tt^,OfflcUa 
^rteni  of  the  House  or  Senate  shaU  return 
tothe  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter    submitted    for    tiie    OoNOEEsaoNaL 
BK30E0  which  is   to  contravention   of  this 

^**^S^mrfaI  iicporf  er».-The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shaU  todlcate  o^,the  ^^ 
script  and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
^prtoted  to  ^Appendix,  Mid  ^^^^ 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  plaoe 
to  the  proceedings. 


OONORBSSIONAL  DIBECTOBY 
The  PubUc  Prtoter.  under  the  <"rection  ef 
the  Jotot  committer  on  Prtoting.  "^^P^ 
tor  sale,  at  a  price  wifflclent  to  relmbursethe 
^^^  of  iSich  printing,  tiie  cufT«t  O^- 
SSdomd  Directory.  No  sale  rtiaU  be  made 
S^iSTt   (UA  code,  titie  44.  sec.  160,  p. 

1989).  ^^____ 

CHANGE  OF  BESIDKNCE 

Senators.  Repw-entativea.  •»«1  ^ri^f^ 
who  hare  changed  their  rert«l«o-wUl^^ 

Klve  information  thereof  to  tt«  0«»«™*"?* 
Printing  omoe.  that  their  addreaaes  may  he 
correctly  given  to  the  "~- 
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Valeifictory     AddreM     by     Sherry     Lee 
Buxton 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

or  MAINS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  28. 1964 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  a  young 
lady  who  lives  In  Strong,  Maine,  recently 
delivered  a  remarkable  valedictory  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  her  town,  at  her 
local  high  school's  graduation  exercises. 
Her  name  Is  Sherry  Lee  Buxton.  The 
words  she  used  are  forceful:  and  her 
articulate  style  has  enabled  her  to  give 
new  life  to  Ideas  and  phrases  which  too 
long  have  been  trite  and  too  often  have 
been  repeated  without  meaning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
this  inspiring  valedictory  address,  en- 
titled "This  Above  All." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

This   Above   Ai.l 

(By  Sherry  Lee  Buxton,  Strong  High  School. 
Strong,  Maine,  June  2.  1964) 

"This  above  all:  to  thine  own  self  i)e  true; 
and  It  muAt  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  men." 

How  can  you  be  a  true  friend  to  others  If 
you  cannot  first  be  one  to  yourself?  The 
value  you  place  upon  yourself  will  determine 
the  value  you  will  have  to  others.  One  of 
the  most  Important  requirements  of  self- 
respect  Is  knowing  how  and  when  to  utter 
one  of  the  smallest  words  In  our  language — 
"No." 

"No"  consists  of  only  two  letters,  one  syl- 
lable, but  It  has  had  a  vital  part  In  the  mak- 
ing of  men  and  nations.  It  Is  a  quixotic 
term.  It  can  place  one  suddenly  alone  In  a 
throng,  make  an  enemy  of  a  friend,  or  vice 
versa.  It  can  restore  one's  self-respect  and 
preserve  one's  Individuality.  Our  colonial 
forefathers  said  no  to  the  Stamp  Act,  no  to 
the  tax  on  tea  and  a  resounding  no  that 
echoed  round  the  workl  to  the  red -coated, 
powder-wtgged  regulars  of  His  Majesty's 
army.  Those  seven  weary,  sweaty  Marines 
struggling  up  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Suribachl  said 
no  In  a  way  that  no  American  would  ever 
forget.  The  rcsiilt  •  •  •  "one  nation.  In- 
divisible, with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 

Perhap>«  courage  is  Inborn,  a  minute  spark 
wUhln  each  of  us  but  without  noxirlshment 
and  use  It  flickers  and  is  extinguished.  After 
all.  It's  so  much  easier  to  drift  with  the  cur- 
rent Never  mind  the  rapids  Just  around  the 
bend  "Sticking  to  your  guns"  seems  to 
place  one  on  such  a  lonely  pinnacle  where 
ley  blasts  from  frozen  smiles  or  averted 
faces  penetrate  the  atmosphere.  Some  ex- 
perience a  stifling  sensation.  The  air  is  too 
thin,  the  snubs  too  biting.  They  scramble 
down  from  the  mountain  ready  to  Join  the 
popular  opinion  of  the  moment  right  or 
wrong.  The  grimaces  become  smiles  and  the 
snubs  turn  to  handclasps.  "We  knew  you 
would  see  It  our  way." 
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But  there  are  others,  called  kooks  by  some, 
by  others  rugged  IndlvlduaUsts.  wbo  remain 
on  that  mountain,  and  If  their  stamina  and 
fortitude  do  not  fall  them,  they  often  find 
the  population  of  that  peak  growing  day  by 
day  and  they  are  no  longer  alone. 

Our  late  President  was  one  of  these  moun- 
tain dwellers.  "He'll  have  us  In  war,"  was  a 
common  hue  and  cry  during  the  Cuban 
crisis  as  the  citizenry  rushed  to  construct 
fallout  shelters.  The  peak  must  have  been 
lonely  and  the  winds  cold,  but  gradually  more 
and  more  Americans  began  to  climb  the  steep 
grade  to  help  that  man  and  give  him  their 
unswerving  supf>ort,  respect,  and  admiration. 
The  Russian  Bear  gathered  up  his  playthings 
and  went  home. 

So  many  individuals  cower  through  life 
governing  their  affairs  by  the  standards  of 
•they."  Who  are  they — a  few  outspoken 
leaders  perhaps  but  the  majority  is  com- 
prised of  fearful  followers  creeping  along  in 
the  shadows  afraid  of  arousing  the  disap- 
proval or  annoyance  of  the  great  ones.  I  was 
attracted  by  this  excerpt  from  an  Elsa  Max- 
well CBS  broadcast:  "I  bad  a  wonderful 
father.  I  was  his  only  child.  In  1904  my 
father  sent  for  me  and  said,  'I'm  going  to 
die  and  I've  nothing  to  leave  you.  You've  got 
to  go  out  Into  the  world  and  make  your  own 
living.  How  are  you  going  to  do  It'  You're 
nothing  much  to  look  at.  never  will  be. 
You  have  no  name.  You  haven't  any  money. 
But  I'm  going  to  leave  you  a  legacy.  It's 
three  simple  rules.  If  you  follow  them  the 
world  will  be  your  oyster.  F^rst,  never  be 
afraid  of  "they."  People  are  more  afraid  of 
"they"  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Strong  generals  with  great  armjes  will  face 
courageously  the  most  outrageous  foes  yet  be 
terrified  of  what  they  might  say,  they  might 
do,  they  might  not  like.  The  second  rule.' 
he  said,  'is  even  more  Important.  Never  col- 
lect inanimate  objects.  You  can't  do  it. 
for  they  collect  you.  So  I  thought  the  more 
you  own  the  more  you  are  possessed;  there- 
fore I  own  nothing  except  absolute  essen- 
tials. I've  been  as  free  as  air,  and  it's  won- 
derful. And  the  third  one  whiCh  suited  me 
rather  well,"  he  said,  was  'Always  laugh  at 
yourself  first,  and  the  laughter  of  others  falls 
off  as  harmlessly  as  if  you  were  In  golden 
armor.'  " 

To  believe  in  your  convictions,  to  stand 
and  state  what  you  believe  to  be  right  "as 
God  gave  you  to  see  that  right '  Is  one  of  the 
marks  of  greatness.  A  popular  American 
hero  once  said,  "Be  sure  you're  right,  then  go 
ahead."  He  lived  his  life  by  that  simple 
creed  and  died  defending  it — in  the  rubble 
of  the  Alamo.  Perhaps  you  do  have  to  live 
in  a  crowd,  but  don't  become  a  stereotype. 
Just  another  duplicated  product  rolling  off 
the  conveyor  belt. 

Freedom  of  expression  is  a  cherished  priv- 
ilege and  a  duty  of  Americans.  If  it  were 
not  regarded  as  such  by  the  majority  we 
would  have  no  democracy,  and  therefore  no 
government  as  we  know  it,  for  democracy  is 
the  voice  of  the  people,  190  million  strong, 
and  our  Government  is  "of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  tor  the  people,"  Is  It  not? 
This  poem  of  the  late  Robert  Frost  pre- 
sents a  thoughtful  summation. 

"Two  roads  diverged  in  a  yellow  wood,  and 
sorry  I  could  not  travel  both  and  be  one 
traveler,  long  I  stood  and  looked  down  one 
as  far  as  I  could  to  where  it  bent  in  the  un- 
dergrowth; then  took  the  other  as  Just  as 
fair,  and  having  jjerhaps  the  better  claim, 
because    It    was    grassy    and    wanted    wear; 


though  as  for  that  the  passing  there  hsd 
worn  them  really  about  the  same,  and  boih 
that  morning  equally  lay  in  leaves  no  step 
had  trodden  black.  Oh,  I  kept  the  first  for 
another  day.  Yet  knowing  how  way  leads 
on  to  way,  I  doubted  if  I  should  ever  come 
back.  I  shall  be  telling  this  with  a  sigh 
somewhere  ages  and  ages  hence:  Two  roads 
diverged  In  a  wood,  and  I — I  took  the  one 
less  traveled  by,  and  that  has  made  all  the 
difference." 

It  is  with  mixed  emotions,  sadness  pride. 
gratitude  that  we  leave  behind  our  high 
school  years.  To  our  parents  who  have  given 
us  patient  understanding,  encouragement, 
love,  and  a  great  deal  of  self-sacrifice  we 
have  for  you  two  words,  very  small,  but 
straight  from  the  heart's  core— thank  you 

To  our  teachers  who  have  given  so  much  of 
themselves  that  we  might  have  an  education 
with  extras — understanding,  guidance,  and 
friendship — to  be  a  friend  as  well  as  a  teacher 
is  quite  a  task — we  offer  our  thanks  so 
sincerely  meant. 

A  friend  once  wrote  this  small  poem  in  an 
autograph  book:  "True  friends,  like  dia- 
monds, are  preclovis  and  rare.  False  friends, 
like  autumn  leaves,  are  found  everywhere" 
To  those  "diamonds"  who  have  remained 
loyal  and  steadfast  throughout  the  worst  as 
well  as  the  best  of  weather,  we  extend  our 
thanks  from  grateful  hearts.  May  we  prove 
ourselves  worthy  recipients  of  the  faith  and 
the  trust  which  you  have  placed  in  us. 


Urban  Renewal — Is  It  Un-American  ? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OF    PKNNSTLVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28.  1964 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
June  1964  publication  of  Mayor  and 
Manager,  there  is  an  excellent  article  on 
the  federally  assisted  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram entitled  "Urban  Renewal — Is  It 
Un-American?" 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  as  one  who  comes  from  a 
large  metropolitan  area,  I  am  deeply  in- 
terested in  this  particular  program. 
Frankly,  I  think  that  on  a  nationwide 
basis  urban  renewal  to  date  has  done  an 
outstanding  job.  This  is  certainly  true 
in  my  own  city  of  Philadelphia,  where 
there  are  some  35  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects now  underway.  Involving  almost  $158 
million  in  Federal  grants.  Our  city  feels 
strongly  that  this  program  has  been  of 
tremendous  value  and  certainly  should 
and  will  be  extended  by  Congress.  Ac- 
tually, the  success  of  urban  renewal  in 
Philadelphia  Is  such  that  communities  in 
other  States  are  looking  to  our  projects 
as  prototypes. 

Sometimes  I  am  perplexed  when  I  hear 
some  of  the  adverse  ccanments  about  the 
urban  renewal  program,  and  it  is  In  this 
connection  that  I  think  the  following 
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article  should  be  of  considerable  interest. 

The  article  concludes  that : 

The  future  of  America  Ues  with  Its  cities 
and  thus  far  no  one  haa  come  up  with  effec- 
tive alternative  proposals  for  eliminating 
Blums  and  halting  the  spread  of  blight. 
Urban  renewal  may  run  covinter  to  many 
hallowed  American  traditions  but  It  Is  also 
the  best  available  tool  for  creating  a  new 
America  for  hundreds  of  this  Nation's  cities 
and  millions  of  Its  citizens. 

I  agree  with  this  and  commend  the 
article  to  all  Members: 

Urban  Renewal — Is  It  Un-American? 
(By  Lyle  E.  Schaller) 

Twelve  months  have  passed  since  Mayor 
and  Manager  last  devoted  a  special  issue  to 
the  subject  of  urban  renewal.  During  this 
period  urban  renewal  has  been  subjected  to 
the  most  severe  criticisms  In  Its  history.  The 
attack  has  come  from  the  political  left  as  well 
as  from  the  right. 

A  Republican  Congressman  declared  that 
urban  renewal  might  turn  Into  "The  Tea  Pot 
Dome  Scandal"  of  the  1960's.  The  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  assisted  In  organizing 
a  conference  devoted  to  an  attaek  on  urban 
renewal.  The  critics  of  urban  renewal  In- 
cluded nine  Congressmen — six  Republicans 
and  three  Democrats. 

During  these  same  months  urban  renewal 
programs  all  across  the  Nation  have  been 
denounced  In  public  and  In  private  by  those 
who  contend  that  human  values  have  been 
neglected  In  the  struggle  to  clear  residential 
slums  and  replace  them  with  expensive  struc- 
tures which  will  enhance  the  city's  tax  bases. 
They  contend  that  the  major  beneficiaries  of 
urban  renewal  have  not  been  the  residents  of 
the  blighted  areas,  but  rather  that  the 
renewal  process  has  provided  huge  financial 
windfalls  for  slum  landlords,  who  have  re- 
ceived exorbitant  prices  for  rotting  tena- 
ments,  and  the  speculative  redevelopers  who 
have  received  public  subsidies  in  the  "write- 
down" of  land  costs.  These  critics  Include 
leaders  In  the  civil  rights  movement,  min- 
isters, social  workers.  Journalists,  and  a 
varied  assortment  of  liberal  spokesmen. 

Much  of  this  opposition  has  been  mobilized 
at  the  polls  to  defeat  the  city  administra- 
tion's requests  for  bond  issues  or  tax  levies 
necessary  to  finance  an  expansion  or  con- 
tinuation of  the  local  renewal  effort.  A  num- 
ber of  recent  candidates  for  municipal  office 
have  included  an  antiurban  renewal  plank 
in  their  campaign  platform. 

The  most  widely  discussed  book  on  city 
planning  yet  published  Is  Jane  Jacobs'  "The 
Death  and  Life  of  Great  American  Cities"; 
Its  central  theme,  and  one  reason  for  Its  IK>P- 
ularlty.  Is  its  aggressive  criticism  of  recent 
renewal  efforts.  Social  workers,  small  home 
owners,  wealthy  businessmen,  renters,  clergy- 
men of  all  faiths,  shopkeepers  who  are  barely 
eking  out  a  living,  militant  segregationists, 
civil  rights  leaders  and  realtors  are  among 
the  many  contemporary  opponents  of  urban 
renewal. 

Why  has  this  program,  which  dates  back 
only  to  1949.  encountered  such  vigorous  op- 
position? No  one  openly  favors  the  preserva- 
tion of  slums  or  the  spread  of  blight,  yet  the 
program  which  was  enacted  to  eliminate 
these  conditions  has  encountered  a  tremen- 
dous quantity  of  opposition.  Why?  Much 
has  been  promised  by  the  proponents  of  ur- 
ban renewal  but  comparatively  little  has 
been  accomplished.  During  the  first  14  years 
a  total  of  1,180  projects  were  started  In  827 
different  communities  but  only  86  were  com- 
pleted by  mld-1963.  Why  has  performance 
lagged  so  far  behind  the  promises  of  the 
promoters? 

This  opposition  to  urban  renewal  and  ita 
limited  accomplishments  stand  In  marked 
contrast  to  the  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
way program.  Seven  years  younger  than  the 
current  federally  assisted  urban  renewal  ef- 


fort, the  Interstate  highway  program  has  run 
Into  comparatively  little  opposition  and  al- 
ready has  completed  the  construction  of 
thousands  of  miles  of  four-lane  Umlted-accee* 
high-speed  roads. 

Both  prograom  Involve  billions  of  dollars 
of  Federal  aid,  both  require  the  supervision 
and  approval  of  Federal  agencies,  both  In- 
volve the  forced  displacement  of  thousands 
of  families  and  businesses,  both  are  subject 
to  political  pressixree  on  location,  priorities 
and  contracts.  Despite  these  similarities  one 
Is  moving  along  almost  on  schedule  and  the 
other  Is  bogged  down  in  a  morass  of  opposi- 
tion from  a  variety  of  sources. 

Opponents  of  urban  renewal  denounce  the 
program  because  it  involves  "handouts"  from 
Washington,  yet  the  Federal  contribution  to 
a  local  renewal  program  Is  only  two-thirds 
of  the  net  cost  while  the  highway  program 
requires  Uncle  Sam  to  pay  nine-tenths  of 
the  cost.  During  the  first  17  years  of  its  life 
the  Federal  contributions  to  the  urban  re- 
newal program  will  exceed  »5.5  billion.  Dur- 
ing an  equal  period  the  Federal  contributions 
to  the  Interstate  and  Defense  Highway  pro- 
gram will  approach  $40  billion.  Opponents 
of  urban  renewal  base  much  of  their  opposi- 
tion on  the  unsolved  problems  of  relocating 
families  displaced  by  slum  clearance.  How- 
ever for  the  past  decade  the  local  public 
agency  has  been  reqiUred  to  help  relocate 
families  displaced  by  urban  renewal,  but  up 
until  recently  anyone  In  the  path  of  an  Inter- 
state highway  was  left  to  his  own  resources 
to  find  a  new  home  or  a  new  location  for  his 
business. 

Why  have  the  same  conditions,  which  In 
many  communities  resulted  in  a  political  re- 
bellion against  urban  renewal,  had  such  a 
limited  adverse  effect  on  the  highway  pro- 
gram? 

REALrriES    AND    DREAMS 

A  possible  explanation  of  this  apparent 
paradox  Is  that  apparently  the  highway  pro- 
gram Is  consistent  with  the  American  dream 
while  urban  renewal  la  un-American. 

The  automobile  and  the  engineer  are 
respected  and  admired  symbols  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  Both  represent  progress  and 
efficiency.  The  casual  observer  is  Impressed 
as  he  watchee  giant  machines  remold  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  motorist  is  grate- 
ful for  the  new  highway  which  reduces  his 
clty-to-clty  driving  time  by  one-third  or 
more.  He  ta^es  great  pride  In  both  the  high- 
way and  the  resulting  savings  In  his  time. 
All  of  the  highly  visible  characteristics  of 
the  highway  program  are  consistent  with  the 
typical  American  standards  of  success, 
progress  and  efficiency. 

The  contrast  with  the  symbols  of  urban 
renewal  la  overwhelming.  The  slum  repre- 
sents failure,  poverty,  crime,  and  disease. 
The  planner  s3mibollzes  the  Interference  of 
government  with  the  free  enterprise  system. 
The  motherly  social  worker  attempting  to 
patch  up  the  psychological  and  social  wounds 
inflicted  on  the  poor  in  our  society  stand  In 
marked  contrast  to  the  thoroughly  mascu- 
line Image  of  the  engineer  bridging  vast 
canyons  and  cutting  mountains  down  to  size. 

Even  when  considered  apart  from  actlvlUea 
such  as  the  highway  program,  the  urban 
renewal  process  runs  counter  to  the  Ameri- 
can dream  In  at  least  four  respects. 

THE    POWER    STRUCTURE 

Perhaps  the  most  subtle,  but  also  the  most 
significant.  un-American  characteristic  Is 
that  urban  renewal  encourages  the  concen- 
tration of  a  vaat  quantity  of  power  In  the 
hands  of  one  or  two  officials.  The  success 
of  a  renewal  program  Is  measured  by  a  num- 
ber of  criteria.  One  of  these  is  the  speed 
with  which  wornout  buildings  and  dilapi- 
dated houses  are  replaced  by  shiny  new  glass 
and  steel  structures.  Such  a  transformation 
can  be  accomplished  most  readily  when  only 
one  man  has  the  authority  to  act  on  his  own 
In  resolving  complex  issues  of  planning,  re- 


location and  redevelopment.  Speed  and  th« 
democratic  process  tn  urban  renewal  ar»  in. 
compatible.  A  recent  study  by  Amos  a. 
Hawley.  published  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Sociology,  demonstrated  quite  clearly  th* 
high  correlation  between  a  highly  concen- 
trated power  structure  and  a  successful 
urban  renewal  program. 

TOM    naCAj.   ASPBCT 

A  second  criterion  for  success  Is  tha 
amount  of  cash  from  the  municipal  treastiry 
required  to  complete  the  project.  While  tha 
law  calls  for  the  local  public  agency  to  pay 
one-third  of  the  net  project  cost,  dozens  oC 
communities  have  been  able  to  use  "non- 
cash  grants" — the  construction  of  schools, 
fire  stations,  streets,  sewers,  and  so  forth,' 
to  meet  a  large  portion  of  the  required  local 
contribution.  The  actual  direct  cash  pay. 
ment  may  be  less  than  5  percent  of  the  net 
project  costs.  The  balance  U  met  by  gettlnj 
credit  for  the  cost  of  these  community  faeUl. 
ties,  most  of  which  probably  would  have  been 
constructed  anyway. 

Here  again  a  successful  effort  usually  re- 
quires  vesting  In  one  man  the  power  to  shift 
the  priority  schedules  of  many  city  agendas 
so  that  the  maximum  credit  can  be  secured 
toward  the  local  contribution.  This  runs 
counter  to  the  traditional  concept  of  miulo- 
ipal  government  which  disperses  authority 
among  a  great  variety  of  semi -Independent 
boards  and  ccwnmlsslons.  This  may  often 
save  the  local  taxpayers  substantial  sums  at 
money,  but  it  also  may  result  In  the  urtwa 
renewal  director  becoming  highly  unpopular 
with  his  colleagues  irf  city  hall  who  concluda 
that  he  and  his  program  are  attempting  to 
dictate  the  programs  and  schedules  of  other 
department  heads. 

ZONING  ORDINANCES 

This  concentration  of  authority  in  city 
hall  has  created  another  condition  which  la 
repugnant  to  many  Americana.  Urban  re- 
newal encourages.  In  fact  It  requires,  citiea  to 
exercise  a  positive  voice  in  future  land-ui* 
patterns.  Until  relaUvely  recenUy  the  devel- 
opment of  cities  was  left  largely  to  specula- 
tors, builders,  realtors  and  a  mlacellaneoui 
assortment  of  fast-buck  operators.  For  thraa 
hundred  yeara  they  controlled  the  physical 
growth  of  urban  America..  The  flrst  break  la 
this  tradition  came  with  the  adoption  of  zon- 
ing ordinances.  New  York  City  adopted  tha 
flrst  comprehensive  zoning  law  In  1916.  but 
it  took  another  decade  before  the  concept 
gained  the  necessary  legal  approval.  Sub- 
sequently every  large  city  adopted  a  zoning 
ordinance  with  the  exception  of  Houston. 
Despite  the  widespread  use  of  zoning  lam 
many  still  regard  2»nlng  as  an  unnecessary 
and  unconstitutional  Interference  with  tba 
free  use  of  private  property. 

Despite  Its  unpopularity,  zoning  was.  and 
still  is,  largely  a  negative  control  by  the  city 
over  the  use  of  land.  It  only  tells  the  owner 
what  he  cannot  do.  By  contrast  urban  re- 
newal not  only  states  what  cannot  be  don* 
but  also  prescribes,  often  In  precise  detail, 
what  the  private  land  owner  must  do.  Tbl* 
applies  to  the  redeveloper  who  buys  cleared 
sites  for  new  structures  as  well  as  the  prop- 
erty owners  who  desire  to  continue  the  uss 
of  older  buildings.  Frequently  this  will  in- 
clude specific  Instructions  on  the  physical 
rehabilitation  of  the  property,  the  addition 
of  offstreet  parking  and  additional  restric- 
tions on  the  uses  of  the  buildings.  Whll* 
many  city  officials,  planners,  social  scientists, 
and  politicians  regard  this  as  a  legitimate 
and  proper  use  of  governmental  authority, 
countless  thousands  feel  that  this  attempt  by 
cities  to  control  the  pattern  of  future  growth 
represents  an  un-American  conflict  with  their 
basic  property  rights. 

THE    TRASH    CAN    ATTITUDE 

Urban  renewal,  ©speclsilly  the  recent  em- 
phasis on  rehabilitation  and  conservation, 
also  is  In  conflict  with  the  frontier  practicss 
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of  American  life.  For  decades  Americana 
liava  t>een  aocustomed  to  discarding  the  old, 
ttt*  used.  &nd  the  wornout  and  replacing  It 
frltb  the  new.  ThU  w»a  the  practice  oC  th» 
t$rmer  on  the  early  frontier  wbo  oiTten  "wore 
out"  three  or  four  farms  In  hla  lifetime,  each 
tfwM*  abandoning  the  old  and  moving  west 
to  stake  out  a  new  homestead.  This  Is  the 
current  custom  In  our  use  of  automobiles, 
furniture,  and  beer  bottles.  It  also  has  been 
the  controlling  factor  in  the  growth  of  Amer- 
lean  cities.  Each  generation  has  had  Its 
veU-to-do  members  who  discarded  the  houses 
tniUt  by  their  parents  and  moved  out  to  the 
edge  of  the  metropolis  to  bvUId  new  homes  In 
new  surroundings.  This  practice  has  been 
facilitated  by  the  continuoiis  Influx  of  un- 
skilled minority  members  who  bad  no  choice 
bat  to  occupy  the  second  and  third  hand 
litfuses  in  the  old  sections  of  the  city. 

The  contemporary  emphasis  In  lu-ban  re- 
newal la  In  direct  opposltiob  to  this  good  old 
American  ciistom.  The  homeowner  In  the 
blighted  area  Is  encouraged  to  fix  up  and 
paint  up.  The  slogan.  "You  can  Uts  in  a  bet- 
ter house  In  a  better  neighborhood  without 
moving,"  repreeenta  a  radical  departure  from 
the  frontier  theory  and  creates  a  new  goal 
which  many  find  difficult  to  accept.  The  up- 
wardly mobile  slum  dweller  who  Lb  encour- 
tfed  to  remain  and  to  renovate  his  home 
finds  himself  In  a  real  dilemma.  On  the  one 
band  he  Is  Impressed  by  the  sincerity  and 
the  interest  of  the  community  worker  who 
la  organizing  block  clubs  as  a  means  of  stim- 
ulating rehabilitation  efforts.  However,  he 
also  knows  that  In  the  American  system  of 
values  his  own  social  and  economic  progress 
will  t>e  judged  by  how  quickly  he  moves  out 
Into  a  new  bouse  In  a  new  neighborhood. 
This  confUot  between  current  renewal  efforts 
and  the  American  dream  not  only  causes 
many  to  question  the  pracUcabillty  of  reha- 
bilitation and  oonserratlon  programs,  It  also 
Intensifies  the  preMeoi  of  securing  Indige- 
nous leadaraklp  for  suob  plans. 

There  are  otber  ways  In  which  this  whole 
Idea  of  rebuilding  and  rehabilitating  the 
aloms  runa  counter  to  traditional  American 
ptactlcea.  The  adverae  reaction  to  salvaging 
the  central  city  Is  Intenalfled  by  tbe  historic 
SBtidty  attitude  of  mlUlona  of  Americana. 
Many  of  those  who  have  escaped  from  the 
city  to  the  suburb*  hate  the  elty  and  any 
efforts  to  praaerve  the  city  also  become  ob- 
jects of  their  hostility.  They  expwess  their 
rejection  of  the  dty  by  their  flight  from  it 
and  «iey  also  reject  the  Idea  that  they  should 
share  In  the  financial  oost  of  renewing  that 
which  they  cQseardied.  Thus  urban  renewal 
has  come  to  stand  as  a  symbol  of  the  central 
city-suburban  dichotomy.  One  result  Is 
that  proposals  for  urban  renewal  In  older 
suburbs  have  gone  down  to  poUtlcal  defeat 
because  suburban  voters  reject  any  propos- 
al which  identifies  their  community  with  the 
problems  of  the  central  city. 

XNTBUmPTINC  THE  CHAD* 

Another  aspect  of  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram which  has  reduced  Its  potential  appeal 
is  Its  direct  relationship  between  the  local 
community  and  the  Ftederal  Government. 
One  of  the  basic  differences  between  the 
interstate  highway  program  and  contempo- 
rary urban  renewal  efforts  is  the  channel 
used  to  bring  dollars  from  Washington  to  a 
specific  local  project.  Nearly  $4  blUlon  in 
Federal  aid  has  been  committed  thus  far  for 
urban  renewal.  At  least  five  times  that  much 
has  been  spent  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  new  urban  highways.  However,  all  of  the 
highway  funds  are  being  channeled  through 
the  various  Bute  highway  departments 
while  xirban  renewal  grants  are  made  di- 
rectly and  the  State  government  is  by- 
passed. 

Under  these  circumstances  urban  renewal 
becomes  vulnerable  on  another  front  for 
it  violates  the  cherished  local -SUte-Federal 
chain   of  communication.     ParticipanU    In 


the  conflict  between  "States  rights"  and 
"Federal  domlnatloa  of  local  affairs"  can 
point  to  urban  renewal  as  anotho-  mecms  by 
which  Washington  Is  att«Q^>tlng  to  eut  the 
tie  which  has  historically  bound  dty  hall  to 
the  atate  capltol.  The  fact  th^t  moet  State 
officials  have  had  little  sympathy  for  the 
plight  of  the  cities,  thra-eby  forcing  the  lat- 
ter to  make  the  pUgrlmage  to  Washington 
with  an  outstretched  palm,  has  little  to  do 
with  the  results  of  this  argument.  Urbtm 
renewal  Is  Identified  as  one  of  the  arms  of 
the  octopus  crawling  out  of  the  White  House 
while  the  highway  jx^^gram  symbolizes  the 
historically  proper  Interrelationship  of  the 
three  levels  of  government. 

Perhaps  the  primary  reason  for  the  un- 
popularity of  urban  renewal  among  so  many 
diverse  groufw  Is  that  the  program  has  man- 
aged to  offend  nearly  everyone  interested 
In  the  problems  of  minority  groups. 

A  STMBOL  or  KZFLOITAtlON 

In  urban  renewal  tbe  poor,  the  under- 
privileged and  the  members  of  minority 
groupe  tend  to  g»t  pushed  around.  While 
this  Is  oompatible  with  historic  practices  In 
Amerloa,  It  does  omifllct  with  the  American 
dream.  Thus  urban  renewal  becomes  a  sym- 
bol of  the  exploitation  of  the  poor  by  the 
rich,  of  the  oppression  of  blacks  by  whites 
and  of  Individuals  by  government. 

Furthermore  the  pressures  of  relocation 
have  resulted  In  Negroes  moving  Into  jM-e- 
vlously  all-white  neighborhoods.  Nearly 
fo\ir-flfths  of  the  100,000  famines  dlsplsKsed 
by  urban  renewal  have  been  Negroes.  Nearly 
all  of  this  foroed  displacement  occurred  In 
cities  where  there  already  was  a  shortage 
of  housing  available  to  Negroes.  As  a  result 
the  presstue  of  relooation  helped  to  break 
open  new  neighborhoods  for  Negro  residents. 

Thus  thousands  of  Kegroes  thlnJc  ef  urban 
renewal  as  a  synonysi  for  "Negro  resaoval" 
while  many  whites  are  thoroughly  eonvtaoed 
that  their  bloek  would  have  rimMrinrrt  all 
white  If  It  had  not  been  for  utImub  renewaL 
IntegratloBJsts  contend  tteai  urban  reaewal 
officials  have  heam  negBgeat  by  not  pushing 
fair  housing  policies  while  segregationists 
read  the  open  ooeupancy  dAuses  written  Into 
redevelopment  contracts  and  sre  convinced 
that  tu-ban  renewal  Is  but  another  device 
developed  by  the  Federal  bureaucracy  to 
break  down  the  separation  of  the  races.  Both 
groupe  are  tboroughly  convinced  that  urban 
renewal  Is  destroying  Bome  of  the  basic  value 
structxires  of  Amertcan  life. 

The  unpopular  public  Image  of  urban  re- 
newal should  be  a  cause  of  real  ooncem  not 
only  to  mayors,  dty  managers,  urban  renewal 
officials  and  planners,  but  also  to  all  dtlzens. 
The  future  of  America  lies  with  its  dUes  and 
thus  far  no  one  has  come  up  with  effective 
alternative  prc^xwals  for  eliminating  slums 
and  halting  the  spread  of  blight.  Urban  re- 
newal may  run  counter  to  many  hallowed 
American  traditions  but  It  is  also  the  best 
av-uLlable  tool  for  creating  a  new  America  for 
hundreds  of  this  Nation's  cities  and  miUlons 
of  its  dtlzens. 
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KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  vixGiinA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  JiUy  28, 1964 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoro  an  excerpt 
from  an  article  published  in  the  August 
3  Issue  of  the  TJ3.  News^  World  Report 


The    excerpt    deals    with    Government 
spending  programs. 

Than  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Beczbpt  Faoic  "Bio  Spbmdkbs" — Article  From 
U.S.  News  &  Wobu>  Rjkpobt 
"We  are  tightening  our  belts  In  Govern- 
ment," Mr.  Johnson  said.     "We  are  msJdng 
every  dollar  stretch  as  far  as  it  will  go." 

As  the  political  campaign  heats  up,  how- 
ever, new  spending  programs  that  have  been 
propoeed  by  the  Johnson  administration  are 
likely  to  come  under  heavy  attack  by  Repub- 
lican campaigners. 

The  antlpoverty  program,  for  example,  calls 
for  an  Initial  appropriation  of  almost  1  bil- 
lion In  Its  flrst  year.  Wrapped  up  In  this 
proposed  package  are  a  number  of  new 
projects,  Ineludlng  a  Job  Corps  few  young 
pec^le,  adult  education  plans,  aid  to  mi- 
grant workers,  and  ^)eclal  rural  and  urbcui 
programs. 

A  pay  raise  for  Federal  employees,  awaiting 
final  action  In  Congress.  Is  to  add  about  half 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  to  Federal  outlays. 
In  the  works  is  a  pay  boost  for  the  mUltary 
forces  that  will  oost  some  $300  million  an- 
nually. 

Aid  for  cities  In  setting  up  programs  for 
mass  transportation,  now  before  Congress. 
calls  tor  new  funds  of  $876  million  over  a  3- 
year  period  as  a  start. 

A  new  iMogram  of  medical  care  under  so- 
cial security  has  been  propoeed.  at  a  cost  of 
Just  over  $1  bllll<m  annually.  While  this  pro- 
gram would  not  sliow  up  In  the  segular  budg- 
et. It  prcMnlses  to  be  a  hotly  debated  q>en(Ilng 
Issue. 

Moet  of  the  new  iwoposals  would  enlarge 
Government's  rde  In  the  eeoBomy. 

In  the  meantime,  existing  Oovemment 
programs  have  beea  expanding,  costing  mon 
and  more  each  year. 

A  survey  by  the  Eceaomlc  Unit  of  VS. 
News  ft  World  Re^rt  shows  som*  of  the  di- 
rections in  wklck  the  Fedend  k««get  has 
bulged  In  the  past  4  years. 

Here  Is  a  comparteoa  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  major  programs  for  the  curreat  fiscal  year 
compared  with  the  1961  fiscal  year — the  last 
year  with  an  Btoenhower  budget: 

Health,  labor,  and  welfare  activities  are 
now  budgeted  at  $6.8  blUlon,  a  rise  of  $1.8 
billion,  or  86  percent. 

Federally  financed  education  programs,  $1.6 
billion,  a  rise  of  $7(J0  million  or  78  percent. 

Natural  resources  and  conservation  pro- 
grams. $2.6  billion,  up  $600  million,  or  80 
percent. 

Space  programs,  up  from  700  millions  to 
$4.9  billion,  up  600  percent. 

National  defense  outlays,  up  from  $47.5  to 
$53.2  billion,  or  12  percent. 

Interest  on  the  rising  Federal  debt,  up  by 
$2  billion.  c«-  22  percent. 


Two  Editorials  by  Jenldn  Llojd  Jones 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

or  cauroaNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'^ES 

Tuesday,  July  28, 1964 

Mr.  DEL  CLAW80N.  Mr.  Speaker, 
two  exceptionally  fine  editorials  written 
by  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones  e^^peared  recently 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram  Deseret  News. 
One,  dated  July  13.  is  entitled  "A  Time 
far  Delivery."  and  the  otho-.  "What 
Makes  a  Nation,"  appeared  In  a  later 
issue. 
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In  the  thought  that  It  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
I  include  the  text  of  these  editorials: 

Nkoro  Ohaixkmsk:  A  Tnu  fos  Dklivkst 
(By  JenUn  Lloyd  Jones) 

The  time  la  now  approaclalng  when  Amer- 
ican Negroes  miut  begin  to  deliver  a  stand- 
ard at  beli&Tlor  and  perfonnance  substan- 
tially higher  than  they  have  ever  delivered 
before. 

For  Negroes,  the  passage  of  the  civil  rights 
bill  should  be  aoi  occasion  as  solemn  as  it  Is 
happy.  The  new  opportunities  will  be  bal- 
anced by  new  dangers.  Pew  if  a  pattern  of 
lrresix>nslblllt7  persists  after  artlflcal  bar- 
riers have  b«en  removed  by  law  then  the 
new  freedom  wUl  mean  only  freedom  to  de- 
grade and  lower.  And  that  will  result  in 
tragedy  all  around. 

White  citizens  will  be  smart  If  they  get 
behind  ev«7  program  to  help  Negroes  help 
themselves^  This  means  Uiat  there  really 
must  be  a  push  for  smaller  classes  and  up- 
graded iii«tructk>n  In  those  schools  with 
large  Negro  enrollment.  It  means  the  open- 
ing of  apprentice  opportunities  and  an  end 
to  racial  restrlcttons  in  unions. 

It  means  that  the  well -pushed  broom 
must  now  lead  to  the  lathe,  and  the  well- 
turned  lathe  must  lead  to  foreman.  It 
means  that  doors  to  the  white  collar  world 
must  really  swing  open. 

But  It  is  one  thing  to  provide  a  ladder  and 
another  thing  to  climb.  Nor  is  climbing  the 
same  thing  as  demanding.  If  titiere  Is  to  be 
•  new  Negro  history  in  America  the  age  of 
the  alibi  must  be  superseded  by  a  new  era 
of  performance  in  which  the  eager,  studious, 
and  highly  competent  Negro  will  be  less  rare. 

For  years  now  angry  Negro  writers  like 
James  Baldwin  and  Rlchfurd  Wright  and 
many  sympathetic  white  authors  and  Journ- 
alists have  been  telling  Negroes  that  their 
deficiencies  of  behavior  are  all  the  white 
man's  fault. 

But  ^r.  Silberman  hastens  to  explain. 
The  Negro,  he  asserts,  suffers  from  a  "loss  of 
Identity."  Because  slave  traders  tore  him 
from  his  homeland  he  Is  without  national 
origins  or  traditions,  a  lack  which  the  Black 
Muslims  are  trying  to  fill  by  pumping  up  a 
synthetic  Identity  with  Islam. 

Successive  waves  of  white  European  Inunl- 
giunts  kept  knocking  Negroes  out  of  skilled 
jobs.  Chaotic  homes  provided  Uttle  of  the 
sophistication  necessary  to  score  well  on  IQ 
tests. 

These  arguments  are  Interesting.  But 
they  leave  unanswered  the  big  question: 
Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

Present  Negro  leadership,  which  ought  to 
be  supplying  the  drive  for  uplift,  seems 
more  intrigued  by  recriminations  and  de- 
mands. Representative  Abam  Clatton 
Powell  has  chortled,  "we've  got  the  white 
man  on  the  run."  But  where  is  he  to  be  run 
and  for  what  purpose? 

The  other  day  In  St.  Louis  I  picked  up  the 
Poet- Dispatch.  On  page  13  there  was  a 
story  to  the  effect  that  CORE  was  demand- 
ing that  St.  Louis  contractors  and  unions 
give  Negroes  Immediately  1.000  new  con- 
struction Jobs.  And  on  page  3  was  a  story 
that  among  St.  Louis'  largely  Negro  draft 
rejects  only  17  percent  responded  to  the 
Government's  offer  for  vocational   training. 

It  may  be  comforting  to  blame  whites  for 
poor  class  work  and  deportment  exhibited 
by  many  Negro  children.  But  white  parents 
are  not  going  to  take  kindly  to  the  Idea  of 
sending  their  children  Indefinitely  to  black- 
board Jungles  Just  to  expiate  past  sins. 

Regardless  of  the  "equal  opportunity"  sec- 
tion of  the  civil  rights  bill  no  employer  will 
willingly  hire  shiftlessness  and  Irresponsibil- 
ity. And  the  drive  for  Integrated  neighbor- 
hoods win  not  be  helped  by  the  present  gen- 
eral level  of  Negro  housekeeping.  After  all. 
soap  Is  cheap  and  you  can  buy  a  bucket  of 
paint  for  the  price  of  a  few  beers. 


Booker  T.  Washington,  now  scorned  as  an 
"Uncle  Tom."  had  a  saying,  "Let  down  your 
bucket  where  you  are." 

By  this  he  meant  that  the  way  to  uplift 
starts  with  yourself,  with  your  home,  oa 
your  block,  in  your  precinct.  This  Is  wis- 
dom. Opp<x^unltles  may  l)e  guaranteed  by 
law,  but  they  can  only  b«  seized  by  per- 
fcM'mance.  The  time  when  Negroes  must 
prove  themselves  Is  getting  closer. 

ELtrsrvK    Combination  :    What    Makes    a 
Nation? 

(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jonee) 

It's  easy  to  create  a  nation. 

All  you  have  to  do  Is  draw  a  boundary 
around  some  real  estate  containing  people, 
name  a  capital,  design  a  flag  and  set  up  some 
authority. 

If  the  real  estate  had  been  ruled  by  a  colo- 
nial power  you  can  describe  the  new  creation 
as  an  "emerging  nation."  This  Is  a  euphem- 
ism Implying  a  comlng-up,  an  arising. 

But  we  have  lived  enough  post-war  history 
now  to  realize  that  there  Is  no  guarantee 
that  a  new  nation  will  be  buoyant. 

Some,  like  the  Congo,  have  slid  down  the 
ways  and  promptly  sunk,  stern  first.  Some, 
like  Cyprus,  were  bom  with  his  resolutions 
about  minority  rights,  and  then  relapsed 
almost  inunediately  into  old  vendettas. 
Some,  like  Indonesia,  have  wallowed  In  fi- 
nancial chaos  while  outdoing  the  old  colo- 
nial powers  in  their  greed  for  conquest. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  lot  more  to  the  mak- 
ing ot  a  country  than  the  drawing  of  a  boun- 
dary and  the  shipment  to  New  York  of  a 
n.N.  delegation. 

PlTBt,  of  course,  you  have  to  have  some 
reeources.  Until  we  le<u-n  more  about  mod- 
ifying nature.  Antarctica  or  Greenland  or 
sou th west  Africa  aren't  going  to  serve  as 
home  bases  for  powerful  people. 

Second,  you  need  people  capable  of  orga- 
nization. An  amsrphoiis  mass  of  human  be- 
ings organized  only  as  to  family,  clan  or  tribe 
Is  Incapable  of  the  high  degree  of  Inteirela- 
tiOBship  necessary  to  make  a  workable  so- 
ciety. 

Efforts  by  a  few  far-seeing  American  In- 
dians like  Chief  Pontlac  or  Sitting  Bull  to 
tmlte  warrlng^  tribes  against  a  common  enemy 
failed  because  such  a  degree  of  oooperaUon 
was  beyond  the  Indian  philosophy  of  the 
time.  Th»  Scots  broke  the  heart  of  Wtlllam 
Wallace,  not  because  they  weren't  good  fight- 
ers, but  because  some  clan  was  always  going 
home  In  a  huff  when  it  was  needed  against 
the  EIngllsh. 

Third,  a  nation  needs  an  Ideology — a  com- 
mon enthusiasm  that  gives  it  cc^eslveness 
and  unity  of  purpose.  Strangely  enough, 
the  Ideology  that  holds  the  U.S.SJt..  together 
Is  not  oommunlBm.  but  the  "Mother  Russia" 
concept.  For  "Mother  Russia"  Is  the  common 
pride  of  White  Russians,  Ukrainians,  and 
Georgians,  all  of  whom  have  ample  historical 
reason  for  mutual  hate.  The  Soviet  leaders 
have  been  tireless  In  Identifying  communism 
as  the  agency  which  has  glorified  Russia. 

SO  an  Ideology  may  be  an  affection  for  a 
piece  of  geography — "this  blessed  plot,  this 
earth,  this  realm,  this  England";  "allons.  en- 
fants  de  la  Patrle";  "Eteutschland  uber  alles." 
Or  It  can  be  a  religious  tradition,  such  as 
the  one  that  produced  early  Massachusetts 
or  modem  Israel.  Or  It  can  be  a  political 
Ideal. 

Finally,  it's  hard  to  make  a  country  with- 
out some  standards  of  behavior  In  which  the 
common  good  weighs  heavily.  Lawless  people 
are  Incapable  of  organizing  popular  govern- 
ments. In  part«  of  Latin  America  and  Asia, 
where  graft,  cumahaw,  and  exploitation  are 
deeply  rooted  in  tradition,  governments  can 
hardly  fall  to  be  oppressive  because  the  force 
of  equity  \b  weak. 

The  most  delicate  art  Is  the  achievement 
of  effectiveness  without  the  sacrifice  of  essen- 
tial freedoms.  The  early  Egyptians  were  ef- 
fective  In    building   pyramids   that   remain 


marvels  today.  But  they  did  It  with  slavwy 
Hitler  made  Germany  a  military  power  tn 
out  of  proportion  to  Its  population.  But  ttia 
cost  of  freedom  was  high. 

Our  fault  has  lain  in  oonfuslng  flags  with 
countries,  niere  are  plenty  of  new  flags.  But 
that  oomt>lnatloa  of  morale,  national  IdsD- 
tlty,  and  self -discipline  that  makes  a  great 
people  is  rare. 

Were  going  to  see  much  chaos  and  dls- 
appointment. 

In  unskilled  hands  the  fireworks  boxight 
for  Independence  Day  can  Jolly  well  blow 
up  the  Nation. 


'More  Judicial  Subterfof e** — "Newt  ii 
New  York'" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CAKOLOfA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB8 

Tuesday.  July  28.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  impressed  with  two  editorials 
printed  in  the  State,  of  Columbia,  S.C, 
on  July  24,  1964.  One  Is  entitled  "More 
Judicial  Subterfuge."  the  other  is  en- 
titled "News  In  New  York."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  them  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Reoobs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edltorlato 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the   State,   Columbia,   S.C,    July  M 
19641 
MOKZ  Judicial  SuBTKBruoE 

Tyranny  always  can  flnd  "Justification" 
for  Its  oppression,  and  there  Is  nothing  lur- 
prising  In  the  Federal  court  decision  that  ttw 
1964  "civil  rights"  act  Is  constitutional. 

A  three- Judge  panel  In  Atlanta  has  con- 
cluded that  the  commerce  clause  of  Um 
U.S.  Constitution  gave  Congress  the  power 
to  compel  a  restaurant  owner  to  serve  Negroes 
against  his  will.  Here  once  more  is  a  sub- 
version'and  a  perversion  of  the  thinking 
which  lay  behind  the  drafting  and  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Constitution. 

That  much -abused  document  embodies  s 
statement  giving  Congress  the  power  "to 
regulate  commerce  •  •  •  among  the  several 
States."  The  intent  behind  that  particular 
phrase,  as  even  the  simple  minded  can  learn 
from  history,  was  purely  commercial,  not 
sociological. 

The  Federalist  papers  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  itself 
clearly  Indicate  that  attitude.  The  Found- 
ing Fathers  wished  to  enhance  the  flow  of 
goods  tiiroughout  the  new  N.-vtlon  by  banning 
the  Imposition  of  tariffs  and  trade  restrictions 
by  the  Individual  States  on  commodities 
moving   Into  or  through  such   States. 

Accordingly,  they  gave  Congress  the  powB" 
to  regulate  commerce  "among  the  several 
States."  thus  Insuring  the  establishment  of 
national  rather  than  separate  State  stand- 
ards for  the  movement  of  Interstate  com- 
merce. This  was  one  of  the  selected  grants 
of  power  given  to  the  Central  Government; 
the  remainder  supposedly  being  retained  by 
the  States. 

It  Is  absurd  now  to  twist  that  conunercs 
clause  Into  a  vehicle  for  Justifying  congres- 
sional Interference  with  the  property  rights 
of  Individuals.  Certainly,  some  of  the  food 
which  finds  Its  way  Into  the  Atlanta  restau- 
rant moves  through  Interstate  commerce. 
Just  as  the  customers  who  eat  there  them- 
selves move  from  one  State  to  another  In 
Interstate  travel.    But  to  argue  that  the  pro- 


pg^itua'a  choice  of  clientele  Is  a  factor  of 
^terstate  commerce  is  ridiculous. 

^0  recall  a  ruling  where  the  manvif  actorer 
g(  DMtnhole  covers  was  considered  to  be  en- 
ggMd  in  interstate  oommeroe  simply  because 
^  rehlcles  which  ran  over  those  covers 
gould  themselves  be  moving  in  Interstate 
commerce. 

This  Is  \h»  sort  of  "law"  to  which  the 
Aoierlcan  people  are  being  subjected  these 
^ys.  It  Is  part  and  parcel  of  the  determined 
<lrlTe  to  concentrate  aU  authority  In  Wash- 
ington and  to  stamp  out  both  State  and 
individual  freedoms,  while  maintaining  the 
outward  trappings  of  legality  in  the  process. 

If  we  are  destined  to  see  this  Nation  con- 
Terted  Into  an  outright  dictatorship,  let  us 
tt  least  have  the  Job  done  either  by  naked 
ftfce  or  by  public  acceptance.  But  it  is 
itumeful  to  see  public  officials,  especially 
those  occupying  positions  of  Judicial  emi- 
nence, distort  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  In  serving  their 
tyrannical  piu-pose. 

[From  the  State,  Columbia,  SC, 
Jxily  24,  1964] 

Nbws  a*  Nrw  Yokk 

Say  what  you  will  about  the  good,  gray 
New  York  Times,  that  self-appointed  voice 
of  America  takes  things  in  stride. 

When  pandemonium  broke  loose  in  Har- 
lem last  Saturday  nigM;  when  a  knife- wield- 
ing Negro  youth  was  BtM>t  by  a  police  lieuten- 
ant: when  the  heavens  rained  roaks,  bricks, 
and  breksn  IwHlss  frocn  tnuammmt  rosfs,  and 
Hhen  a  full-fleAcsd  race  riot  brought  destruc- 
tion to  the  Negra  commumlty,  the  Times 
found  space  for  a  4V^-inch,  single-column 
Item  on  the  front  page. 

That  same  front  page  carried  13  Inches 
about  race  rslatlons  In  Mississippi  and  Geor- 
gia, more  than  13  Inches  about  President 
Johnson's  condemnation  of  "hate  groups" 
(with  a  tliree-column  picture  of  the  Presi- 
dent) an{l  various  other  Items  of  "news." 

Perhaps,  by  Times  standards,  race  riots  In 
the  front  yard  don't  measure  up  as  "news,** 
or  could  It  be  that  New  Yorkers  are  so  used 
to  Budx  affairs  that  they  really  aren't  Inter- 
ested In  them? 


The  Doctors  Face  Snrfery 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o^ 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF   MIBSOXTai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  July  28. 1964 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  con- 
sider a  series  of  pr<H>osed  revisions  of  the 
social  seciirlty  law.  I  believe  most  of 
the  changes  thAt  have  been  recom- 
mended are  baaed  on  sound  reasoning 
and  certainly  they  maintain  the  princi- 
ple of  cash  benefits  as  opposed  to  the 
totally  foreign  c<Hicept  of  service  bene- 
fits as  proposed  by  the  King-Anderson 
bill.  There  is,  however,  one  provision 
in  this  bill  which  I  believe  to  be  imwar- 
ranted  and  that  is  the  secUcxi  which 
would  force  the  Nation's  170,000-plus 
self-employed  doctors  into  the  system 
without  any  real  effort  to  determine  if 
this  Is  their  wish.  The  Issues  at  stake 
are  clearly  portrayed  In  the  followinif 
editorial  from  the  July  25  issue  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune: 

Th«  Doctors  Fack  Sttboikt 

When  a  doctor  is  about  to  perform  sur- 
gery. It  Is  customery  whenever  possible  to 


obtain  the  consent  of  the  patient  before 
wheeling  him  into  the  operating  room.  This 
is  so  even  when* the  patient  Is  a  Menibvr  at 
Congress. 

But  Congressmen  dcmt  seem  to  feel  the 
same  obligation  toward  doctors.  Tlie  House 
Rules  Committee  has  approved  a  numl>er  c^ 
social  seciuity  changes,  one  of  which  would 
force  the  coimtry*8  170,000  self-employed 
doctors  imder  compulsory  social  security  even 
though  most  of  them,  according  to  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  do  not  wish  to  be 
dragooned  Into  the  system.  A  doctor  would 
be  separated  from  5.7  percent  of  the  first 
$6,400  of  his  annual  Income.  Nearly  all 
doctors  would  thus  pay  the  maximum, 
S307.80  a  year  [subject,  of  course,  to  later 
Increases  by  Congress  ] . 

In  recent  years  the  social  security  mael- 
strom has  sucked  In  self-employed  archi- 
tects, lawyers,  and  dentists.  Medicine  is  the 
largest  profession  not  yet  under   control. 

Doctors  have  particularly  valid  reasons  for 
wanting  to  stay  out.  A  self-employed  doctor 
can  rarely  cotmt  on  retiring  at  the  age  of  6&, 
partly  Ijecause  he  probably  won't  want  to 
retire;  pfutly  because  his  patients  won't  want 
him  to  retire,  and  partly  because  there  is  a 
shortage  of  doctors  and  his  services  will  be 
needed  as  long  as  he  can  provide  them.  More 
than  half  the  Nation's  doctors,  according  to 
the  AsMrtsan  Medical  Association,  don't  re- 
tire untU  they  m^  74  years  old  or  older  and 
thus  would  not  begin  receiving  social  se- 
curity beaeflts  until  age  73  when  the  law 
permits  payments  regardless  of  earnings. 
M— t  of  «kem  are  well  aisle  to  care  for  them- 
selves durlmg  their  iwnalnlng  years  and  to 
provide  tor  thslr  widows. 

Tke  only  doctors  who  have  to  retire  at  65 
are  tboes  employed  by  otliers,  such  as  cor- 
porations and  Institutions,  and  they  are  cov- 
ered by  social  seciirlty  already. 

As  long  as  there  is  no  evidence  that  most 
doctors  want  to  be  under  social  security  or 
that  it  would  benefit  them,  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  must  be  regarded  as  a 
n>eans  of  extracting  sizable  payments  from 
self-employed  doctors  in  order  to  substdlzs 
other  b'^neflciarles  erf  social  security.  The 
fact  that  our  so-called  old-age  "Insurance- 
system  is  already  so  full'  erf  glaring  ezami>le8 
of  trlckM7  Is  no  reason  for  Congress  to  add 
another. 

We  can  think  of  one  more  outrageous 
poflBlbUtty,  and  that  Is  that  the  present  plan 
Is  a  calculated  threat  which  the  adminis- 
tration might  l>o  wllUng  to  forget  If  the 
medical  profession  consented  to  go  along  witSi 
an  even  more  ominous  extension  of  social 
security,  lliat  Is  the  Kennedy-Johnson  plan 
to  extend  the  system  to  cover  medical  care 
for  the  rtderly.  Any  such  step  would  be 
nothing  lees  than  blackmail. 


SbomUI  TV  laproTc  Its  CoBrentioB 
G>Terafe? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  28. 1964 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  I  attended  every  session  of  the 
Republican  National  Convention  in  San 
Francisco,  and  thus  was  unable  to  see 
any  of  the  proceedings  as  reported  by 
the  radio-trievtsion  networks,  I  have 
neither  criticism  nor  praise  for  ttie  man- 
ner in  which  this  great  political  conven- 
tion was  relas'ed  or  reported  to  the 
American  public.    In  fact,  until  my  re- 


turn from  the  convention.  I  had  assumed 
that  the  radio-television  Industry  scored 
a  real  triumph  in  reporting  the  event, 
and  that  Americans,  generally,  would 
be  high  In  their  praise  of  the  time, 
talent,  and  effort  devoted  to  an  objective 
and  live  ixjrtrayal  of  what  transpired. 
Certainly,  the  industry  had  people 
enough  around  the  convention  hall  and 
city,  and  equipment  was  apparent  at 
every  turn. 

However,  I  am  a  bit  disturbed  and 
greatly  surprised  by  the  reactions  to  the 
convention  coverage  which  have  come 
in  my  mail  and  which  I  have  heard  in 
visiting  with  numerous  citizens  who  re- 
lied upon,  primarily,  radio  and  televi- 
sion for  their  live  reports  of  the  conven- 
tion proceedings.  The  criticism,  while 
at  times  indicating  tiiat  the  viewers  and 
listeners  were  disappointed  because  they 
detected  what  they  deemed  to  be  the 
slanting  of  the  reports  to  conform  with 
the  personal  prejudices  and  preferments 
of  the  commentatars  and  reporters,  has 
mostly  been  dire<Aed  at  the  tendency  of 
those  behind  the  microphoBes  to  try  to 
"steal  the  show"  front  the  pitesipal  per- 
formers— the  delegates,  the  speakers,  and 
the  party  oficlals  parti^pAtteg  in  the 
actual  convoaMon  pro— dtMn.  Aj^par- 
ently  bi  an  attempt  to  "Utmi  up"  or 
interpret  what  tise  radto-Mrrlaimi  audi- 
ence would  oMsw-wlBe  have  1m«&  eaabled 
to  observe  and  rvahiatc  for  itseif,  too 
many  of  the  "experts"  b^ihad  Hu  micro- 
phones lnt«Tm>ted  the  proceedings,  de- 
leted portions  of  the  coniwntion,  and 
injected  their  own  viewpoints,  in  lieu 
of  letting  the  audience  lo(A  and  listen 
for  itself. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  an 
editorial  on  this  subject,  written  by  Fred 
H.  Breukelman,  and  published  in  the 
Corsica  Globe,  of  Corsica,  S.  Dak.  Mr. 
Breukelman  is  a  highly  regarded  and 
respected  newspaper  publisher  In  South 
Dakota,  and  his  observations  always  are 
of  lnt»«8t. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows : 

Someone  said,  "We  saw  the  convention  on 
TV."  Someone  etoe  said  you  saw  only  parts 
of  the  convention,  joa  saw  certain  mln<Mr 
features  displayed  clearly  out  of  i»-op<M-tlon 
to  their  Impc^tance,  and  you  heard  com- 
mentatars give  their  Ideas  rather  than  let- 
ting listeners  and  vlrwers  see  all  the  proceed- 
ings. In  general,  the  objective  reporters 
seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  radio 
and  television  coverage  left  considerable  to 
be  desired. 

One  specific  Instance  comes  to  mind.  One 
netwcH-k  did  not  give  the  final  pictures  of 
the  last  session,  but  turned  rather  to  the 
floor  of  the  hall  to  attempt  to  get  an  inter- 
view with  1  delegate  from  1  of  the  50 
States;  or  to  show  the  small  nu>b  outside. 
These  pictures  could  have  been  gotten  after 
the  proceedings  on  the  rostrum  were  over. 
One  oan  only  speculate  as  to  the  reasons  for 
such  action,  but  It  Is  obvious  that  o\ir  news 
needs  better  reporting. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Likewise.  Mr.  President. 
I  was  Interested  In  a  letter,  published 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  which  deals  with  the  same  sub- 
ject matter.  It  is  entitled  "Oommentary 
on  TV."  and  I  ask  that  it  also  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rjbcord, 
as  follows: 

OOMBCKNTAKT  ON   TV 

For  3  days  I  tried  to  watch  th«  Republican 
Convention  on  TV.  Three  BtatloaB  broadcaat 
It  hut  I  WM  able  to  see  little  of  It.  What  I 
saw  was  awarma  of  reportears  ruahlng  around 
aslclng  stupid  queetlons  and  getting  stupid 
answers,  chasing  up  scandaJoua  rumors  c«ily 
to  find  them  false,  making  such  a  commo- 
tion In  the  aialem  that  evwi  the  delegatee 
oovUd  not  fallow  th«  proceedings  on  the 
podlxun.  One  reporter  actuaUy  had  to  be 
ejected.  All  this  in  an  effort  to  create  news 
while  the  leal  news  was  being  created  off- 
screen. 

Why  wore  the  proceedings  not  broadcast  In 
full?  Why  were  only  the  speechee  of  the 
VIPS's  screened?  Becauae,  said  the  pundlta, 
these  others  are  only  little  fellows,  jjarty 
workers  who  are  filling  In  the  time.  Well, 
thoee  little  fellows  are  frlenda,  relatives. 
home  folks  to  lota  of  people,  who  perhaps 
wovUd  rather  listen  to  tkem  than  to  two 
bored  news  commentators  Interviewing  each 
other. 

And  even  the  VTP's  were  Interrupted. 
General  Elsenhower's  speech  was  cut  off  by 
the  remark:  "There  goes  Nelson  Rockefeller. 
Wonder  where  he  Is  going?"  Well,  as  It 
turned  out,  he  wasn't  going  anywhere  and 
meanwhile  we  missed  part  of  Mr.  Elsenhow- 
er's moving  peroration. 

The  truth  Is  that  there  are  too  many 
prima  donnas  among  TV  commentators. 
They  seem  to  think  they  are  the  main  show. 
They  will  decide  wtkat  we  shall  see.  hear,  and 
even  think.  Some  of  the  commentary  has 
been  far  from  Impartial. 

I  have  spent  my  adulthood  In  the  I>lstrlct 
without  a  vote.  Consequently.  I  have  no 
party  affiliations.  I  tre«xs\ire  the  privilege  of 
voting  for  President  this  year.  I  would  like 
the  opportunity  to  see  the  people,  big  and 
little,  of  both  parties,  to  hear  what  they  have 
to  say,  and  to  decide  foe  myself  whom  to 
vote  for  without  any  reporter's  advice. — Fam 
Plat. 


The  Choice  It  Clear,  and  Up  to  Yoa,  the 
Voter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28,  1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  appreciate  unanimous  consent 
to  include  an  excellent  editorial  of  July 
23  in  the  Denison  Bulletin,  of  Denison, 
Iowa,  in  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent. 

I  commend  the  author  of  this  editorial 
for  clear,  deep  thinking  and  the  ability 
to  put  his  innermost  thoughts  in  words 
clear,  concise,  and  to  the  point.  Shoot- 
ing straight  from  the  shoulder,  which 
Americans  like,  not  doubletalk  and  pretty 
platitudes. 

The  editorial  follows : 
(Prom    the   Denslon    (Iowa)    Bulletin.    July 
23,  1064] 
Thk  Choic«  Is  Clear 

Take  yovir  choice  In  November — Goldwater 
conservatism  or  L3.J.  liberalism. 

If  you  had  any  doubts  that  you  would 
have  a  choice,  the  liberal  Republicans  and 
the    Democrats   must    have    dispelled    them 


last  week.  Ooldwatxk  has  been  attacked 
again  by  his  own  party  for  "extremism"  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Democrats  have  predicted  a 
landslide  victory  for  their  unanimous  choice, 
"Light  Bulb"  Johnson. 

We  think  Ooldwatx«  wlU  win  the  Presi- 
dency, not  because  of  extremism,  but  he  Is 
honest.  He  honestly  believes  that  our  Cen- 
tral Oovermnent  Is  too  big.  He  honestly  be- 
lieves that  we  are  wasting  money  on  foreign 
aid.  He  honestly  believes  that  we  should 
maintain  oxir  military  might. 

We  believe  that  If  he  Is  elected  and  If  the 
people  choose  to  elect  a  majority  In  Congress 
which  will  return  our  country  to  conserva- 
tive government,  Goldwater  will  honestly 
strive  to  lead  this  Nation  to  our  rightful 
place  as  the  home  of  the  brave  and  the  land 
of  the  free. 

GoLDWATFR  has  declared  that  Individual 
and  States  rights  should  be  restored  In  this 
country.  This  can  only  be  done  by  taking 
those  rights  that  have  been  usurped  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  returning  them  to 
the  individual  and  to  our  local  and  State 
governments.  What  wUl  your  choice  be: 
more  big  government  with  L£.J.  or  a  return 
to  Individual   and  local  control   with  Oold- 

WATXR? 

GoLDWA-mt  has  declared  that  foreign  aid 
can  make  us  friends  and  strengthen  NATO. 
He  visualizes  an  Atlantlc-Paclflc  economy 
that  will  help  the  free  nations  of  Europe, 
North  and  South  America  stem  the  tide  of 
collectivism.  Contrast  this  program  with 
what  we  have  witnessed  under  the  Democra- 
tic administrations — money  poured  *own 
ratholee.    What  wlU  you  ohoose? 

Goldwater  has  declared  that  the  only  way 
we  can  remain  free  U  to  keep  our  guard  up. 
Do  we  have  to  be  reminded  that  we  were 
unprepared  for  World  War  II  and  Korea 
under  Democratic  administrations?  Must 
we  learn  the  lesson  again  that  the  price  of 
liberty  Is  eternal    vigilance? 

Will  you  choose  between  Goldwatbb's 
commonsense  argument  for  a  strong  Defense 
Establishment  or  L.B.J. 's  empty  promise  of 
bUUons  for  defense,  without  strength  enouph 
to  demand  and  enforce  a  truce  In  Laos  or 
Vietnam? 

We  recall  that  Truman's  Democratic  ad- 
ministration could  not  miister  a  corporals 
guard  to  safeguard  free  men  In  Korea,  and 
that  100,000  American  casualties  resulted 
from  this  lack  of  preparedness.  We  forget 
the  terrible  cost  of  weakness  If  we  choose 
the  Democratla  moonshot  programs  over 
OoLDWATKR's  proposal  for  manned  bombers 
and  strategic  Armed  Forces. 

We  hope  that  you  wUl  define  extremism 
as  GoLDWATUi  has.  He  states  that  extrem- 
ism In  defense  of  liberty  Is  not  a  vice,  that 
moderation  In  p\irsult  of  Justice  is  not  a 
virtue.  We  have  witnessed  too  much  mod- 
eration In  pursuit  of  human  liberties,  and 
the  cost  has  been  riot  and  bloodshed.  We 
hear  that  Goldwater  opposes  civil  rights,  but 
we  know,  If  we  look  at  the  record,  that  he  has 
put  Integration  Into  practice  In  the  Arizona 
National  Guard  long  before  the  Supreme 
Cottrt  ordered  our  schools  Integrated.  He 
has  likewise  practiced  fairness  In  hiring  of 
his  own  employees  long  before  the  sit-in 
demonstrations.  We  like  good-doers,  no  do- 
gooders. 

What  will  your  choice  be:  The  lip  serv- 
ice of  L.B.J.'s  administration  for  clvU  rights 
or  the  actual  practice  of  the  Ideals  set  forth 
In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 

We  believe  that  Goldwater  wUl  honestly 
strive  to  enforce  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tees of  personal  and  property  rights  without 
the  use  of  extreme  measures.  But  If  liberty 
demands  that  our  Constitution  be  more  than 
Just  words  on  parchment,  you  can  count  on 
Goldwater  to  use  the  enforcement  at  the 
conunand  of  the  President,  who  Is  com- 
mander In  chief  at  the  defense  forces,  to 
Insure  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  equal 


opportunity,  and  the  right  to  hold  and  xtm 
private  property. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  ex-OI  would 
claim  that  extremism  is  a  proper  label  for 
his  sacrifices  and  thoes  of  his  comrades  who 
died  for  freedom's  sake.  Yet  how  extrsms 
can  Americans  get?  There  are  thousands  la 
Vietnam  today,  giving  their  lives  If  need  be. 
In  a  war  they  cannot  pursue  to  victory. 
This  could  be  called  extremism,  Mr.  L.B.J.] 
we  call  It  the  height  of  the  ridiculous. 

We  support  Goldwater's  stand  that  ex- 
tremism Is  to  be  preferred  to  moderatloo  la 
the  pursuit  of  liberty  and  that  Justice  must 
be  maintained  for  free  men  everywhere,  even 
If  we  sacrifice  the  "virtue"  of  moderation. 
If  America  and  the  free  world  pursue  these 
goals  and  make  It  known  we  do  not  Intend 
to  be  moderate  In  enforcing  the  rights  of 
free  men  everywhere,  the  would-be  conquer- 
ing Communists  will  shrink  from  enforclnj 
slavery  and  human  suffering  by  bluffing. 

Threats  of  a  nuclear  war  will  be  real  only 
If  we  vacillate  to  the  point  where  the  Com- 
munists have  but  one  choice — to  back  up 
their  bluffs  by  pushing  the  button. 

We  can  make  this  choice  In  November. 
The  choice  of  L.B.J,  and  the  vain  hope  that 
freedom  will  survive  without  a  determined 
stand  to  defend  it.  L.B.J,  and  the  blind  faltb 
that  the  Communist  threat  will  go  away  if 
we  Ignore  It.  Or  the  choice  of  Golowatbi 
and  the  proposition  that  life  Is  not  so  dear 
that  we  must  purchase  It  at  the  price  of 
slavery,  Goldwater  and  the  uncompromlslnf 
compact  with  men  who  desire  freedom  any- 
where In  the  world,  a  compact  that  boldly 
declares  Americans  wUl  defend  with  their 
lives,  If  need  be.  the  right  of  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice for  those  brave  enough  to  deserve  Irss- 
dom. 

We  believe  the  choice  Is  clear  and  the 
choice  Is  up  to  you.  the  voter. 
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Caleb  Lewu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

or    MAINE 

IN  the' SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBB 

Tuesday.  July  28, 1964 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  Maine 
has  lost  one  of  her  most  noted  Journal- 
ists. For  nearly  a  half  century,  Caleb 
Lewis  was  vitally  Interested  in  news- 
making  events  and  the  people  who 
caused  them.  Prom  his  schoolboy  days 
at  Colby,  where  he  played  baseball  with 
Jack  Coombs,  to  his  later  years  as  edi- 
tor of  the  WaterviUe  Morning  Sentinel, 
his  talents  and  his  enthusiasm  inspired 
all  who  knew  him.  Through  the  years, 
Caleb  Lewis,  with  his  many  interests. 
campaigned  for  such  diverse  things  as 
air  service  to  the  State  and  informative 
signs  to  mark  our  State's  historic  land- 
marks. His  many  civic  contributions  to 
his  adopted  city  of  WaterviUe  will  long 
be  remembered.  His  own  appreclatKm 
for  Maine's  natural  beauty  was  perhaps 
his  greatest  gift  to  Maine.  Caleb  Lewla 
win  be  missed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcow 
an  article  about  this  highly  respected 
native  of  Maine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoo, 
as  follows: 


rvtom  the  Portland    (Maine)    Sunday  Tele- 
'  gram,  July  I^  1»«41 

Caleb   Lewis    Was    Editor    of    the    Btconb 

DATS 

(By  Gene  L.  Letourneau) 
Watkrvillx. — A  newspa{>ennan  of  the  old 
gOiool  whose  outlook  was  as  new  as  the 
oext  edition  was  the  late  Caleb  A.  Lewis, 
edltor-emerltus  of  the  Watervllle  Morning 
Sentinel. 

I^ewls  died  last  Tuesday.  He  was  84.  He 
t)^  the  gruffness  and  drive  of  the  editor 
portrayed  in  a  newspaper  novel  plus  the  en- 
thusiasm and  eagerness  to  champion  any- 
thing which  might  brighten  and  Improve  his 
beloved  prodxict,  the  morning  paper. 

The  first  time  this  writer  was  introduced 
to  Caleb  Lewis  he  was  covering  a  court  beat. 
Be  was  fresh  out  of  reporters.  We  were 
fresh  out  of  a  Job,  back  from  New  York 
City  and  a  whirl  with  one  of  the  leading 
vcbestras  of  the  Immediate  preprohlbltlon 

days. 

"A  musician,"  he  said  with  the  same  curt, 
brief  analysis  that  for  the  next  30  years 
vould  be  typical  of  the  man.  "I  need  a 
reporter  In  the  morning.     Guess  you'll  do." 

Lewis  was  the  editorial  department  of  the 
Sentinel  In  those  days.  He  also  was  resp>on- 
■tble  for  regional  coverage  for  the  Portland 
Press  Herald  and  Evening  Express.  Por  sev- 
eral years  the  Express  was  this  writer's  re- 
sponsibility. Each  morning,  without  a  miss, 
Lewis  wanted  a  short  briefing  which  started 
with  "What's  new?" 

His  sincere  interest  In  the  development  of 
news — especially  the  local  angles — seemed  to 
wear  hard  then  on  his  staff.  But  It  rubbed 
off.  It  seems  almost  unbelievable  now  to 
recall  that  the  Sentinel's  circulation  In  those 
early  days  was  lees  than  6,000.  The  run  now 
U  more  than  31.000. 

As  a  newspaper  boy  In  Bangor,  a  good 
athlete  at  Colby  College — where  he  played 
baseball  with  one  of  his  favorite  classmates 
Jack  Coombs — and  a  wider  traveler  than 
the  averckge  young  man  of  his  day — he  sold 
some  of  the  first  automobiles  country  folks 
had  seen — Lewis  was  versed  In  many  fields, 
ma  contacts  eventually  were  to  be  his  most 
valuable   assets  In   the  newspaper   business. 

Lewis  came  to  Watervllle  to  enter  Coburn 
Classical  Institute  In  1896.  His  affection  for 
the  community  Increased  from  that  day  to 
his  death. 

Through  the  years  he  campaigned  vLrgor- 
ously  for  many  things;  air  service.  Improved 
highways,  markers  for  historical  sites,  In- 
formative signs  designating  major  points  at 
Interest,  names  of  rivers,  streams,  lakes  and 
mountains.  He  firmly  believed  that  Maine's 
natural  beauty  would  remain  as  Its  most 
Important  asset.  He  was  a  leading  figure 
In  the  campaign  which  kept  Colby  In  Water- 
vllle when  the  college  decided  to  change  lo- 
cations. 

As  a  newspaper  editor,  Lewis  maintained 
that  a  picture — make  It  big  or  don't  use  It — 
was  a  worth  a  hundred  words,  especially  tf 
the  words  came  from  a  volatile  space  writer. 

Lewis  obviously  had  the  ability  of  recog- 
nllng  the  value  of  a  story,  about  any  subject. 
When  the  WatervUle  High  School  basket- 
ball team  of  the  early  1940's  began  winning 
ngularly,  he  ordered  this  writer,  then  city 
•dltor,  to  "stay  with  them  as  long  as  they 
win." 

The  story  of  the  Purple  Panthers  not  only 
attracted  Interest  In  Watervllle.  It  made 
other  communities,  even  Metropolitan  Bos- 
ton, recognize  the  drawing  power  of  school- 
boy sports  In  newspapers.  When  the  team 
became  the  first  from  Maine  to  win  the  New 
England  tnterscholastlc  championships  at 
Providence,  R.I.,  It  received  more  general  cov- 
erage than  any  of  the  current  sports  events. 

A  powerful,  energetic  man  In  his  prime, 
the  native  of  Winn  eventually  served  Water- 
vllle In  many  capacities.  He  was  a  member 
Of  the  city  council,  city  auditor,  and  active 


In  numerous  civic  responsibllltieB.  Typical 
of  his  loyalty  to  a  cause  or  commitment,  he 
was  one  of  two  men  honored  by  the  Water- 
vUle Klwanls  Club  for  having  perfect  at- 
tendance at  club  meetings  over  a  40-year 
period. 

Despite  his  briskness,  Lewis  had  a  keen 
sense  of  humor.  It  was  revealed  during  the 
floods  of  1936.  The  Sentinel  was  about  to 
lose  Its  first  battle  against  the  elements. 
The  bridge  at  Tlconlc  Palls  was  weakening 
with  the  rising  tide.  It  would  carry  the  only 
power  line  left  which  oould  run  the  press. 

The  press  was  ready  to  roU  when  the  beU 
desljgnatlng  the  crew's  lunch  break  rang.  A 
newcomer  In  the  pressroom  who  hadn't  yet 
officially  met  the  man  who  seemed  to  be 
working  as  hard  as  anyone  there,  Inquired 
whether  they'd  eat  first,  then  start  the  press. 

Lewis  grinned,  "Tonight,  my  boy,"  he  said, 
"you're  going  to  have  a  late  lunch."  The 
press  roared  and  Lewis  kept  his  record  of 
never  missing  a  regxUar  edition. 

Lewis'  family,  of  course,  came  first.  His 
widow  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Baker,  of  Parmlngton,  Conn.,  and  Miss  Mari- 
an Lewis,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  sxirvlve. 

But  his  life,  as  the  Reverend  Leslie  How- 
land  eulogized  at  funeral  services  In  the 
Methodist  Church,  "revolved  around  the 
newspaperman's  world  of  who,  when,  where, 
what,  and  why." 

That  recalled  Lewis'  oft-spoken  admoni- 
tion: 

"Once  you've  done  that  with  a  story."  he 
would  say,  "you  pvinch  out  30.  That  means 
the  end." 


In  die  Gutter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OP   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  July  28, 1964 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
statement  the  Democrat  Governor  of 
Wisconsin,  John  Reynolds,  stooped  to  the 
level  of  the  gutter  in  his  foul  and  libelous 
references  to  Senator  Goldwater. 

Is  the  vile  talk  by  a  suwxjsedly  re- 
sponsible Governor  a  sample  of  I>mi(>- 
crat  strategy  for  the  1964  presidential 
campaign?  If  not,  why  has  there  been 
no  repudiation  of  the  Reynolds  brand  of 
extremism  by  President  Johnson,  spokes^ 
man  for  his  administration,  or  the  Demo- 
crat National  Cwnmlttee? 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  editorial  on  the 
vicious  attack  by  Reynolds  which  ap- 
peared In  the  July  22  Issue  of  the  Water- 
loo, Iowa,  Dally  Couriers 

AccDSB  Goldwater  of  Extremism? 

Senator  Goldwatxr  Is  a  "very  dangeroiis 
man  who  has  a  messlah  complex  of  a  would- 
be  dictator. 

"I  think  It  would  be  a  terrible  price  If  this 
man  got  into  office.  He  talks  about  control 
by  a  central  government  but  says  If  he  Is 
given  i>ower  to  rule  hell  take  over  the  police 
powers  of  the  covin  try. 

"Hitler  never  won  an  election  but  he  still 
took  over  control  of  Germany  and  people 
never  realized  he  was  a  dangerous  man  until 
It  was  too  late." 

These  outrageous  remarks  were  made  this 
week  at  a  press  conference  by  John  Reynolds, 
Democratic  Governor  of  Wisconsin.  Critics 
of  GoLDWATKR  have  made  a  great  Issue  of 
"extremism,"  charging  that  he  Is  supported 
by  extreme  rightists.     These  remarks  demon- 


strate that  any  "extremists"  suppcMi.lng 
GoLDWATKR  STs  Comparatively  mUd  as  com- 
pared to  extremists  like  Reynolds. 

We  have  never  seen  a  more  vicious  state- 
ment frau  the  suppoaedly  responsible  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State.  Politics  often  gets  dirty, 
but  this  Is  the  vilest  talk  we  have  ^een  on 
press  service  wires. 

The  attempt  to  associate  Goldwater  with 
Hitler  is  foul  enough;  but  at  least  the  public 
can  Judge  the  vlndlctlveness  of  that  game 
But  Reynolds  himself  engages  in  Hitler's 
trick  of  the  big  He  when  he  says  that  Gold- 
WATER  proposes  to  "take  over  the  police  pow- 
ers of  the  country."  Goldwater,  of  course, 
proposes  no  such  thing  and  the  accusation 
wotUd  be  libelous  If  the  courts  did  not  allow 
considerable  leeway  In  p>olltlcal  debate. 

We  hope  that  the  Pair  Campaign  Practices 
Committee  will  sharply  rebuke  Reynolds.  If 
the  Democrats  get  dovim  to  this  grutter  level 
in  July,  what  depths  of  Invective  will  they 
reach  In  November? 

Goldwater  admits  that  he  doesn't  at  pres- 
ent have  enough  votes  to  win  the  Presidency. 
But  smear  talk  of  this  kind  will  assuredly 
elect  him. 


The  U.S.  Supreme  Coart  and  Its  Critics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  28. 1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  h&s 
printed  in  its  July  13,  1964,  edition  a  very 
thought-provoking  editorial  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Supreme  Court.  This  edito- 
rial Is  entitled  "Court  and  Its  Critics."  I 
ask  uanlmous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Court  and  Its  Critics 

Criticism  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  tramp- 
ling on  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  other 
two  branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  coming  alone  from  that  fac- 
tion often  labeled  "extremists."  When  the 
Court  exceeds  Its  authority — as  It  has — all 
good  Americans  should  criticize. 

Well  over  100  years  ago,  ThcHnas  Jeffer- 
son— who  was  no  extremist — warned  o*  the 
danger  posed  by  a  pKJwer-mad  Judiciary: 
"The  germ  of  dissolution  of  our  Federal 
Government  Is  In  the  Federal  Judiciary;  an 
irresponsible  body  •  •  •  working  like  grav- 
ity •  *  •  gaining  a  UtUe  today  and  a  little 
tomorrow,  and  advancing  Its  noiseless  step 
like  a  thief,  over  the  field  of  Jurisdiction, 
until  all  shall  be  usurped  from  the  States. 
and  the  Oovemment  of  all  be  consolidated 
into  one." 

If  the  relatively  Impotent  Federal  Judiciary 
of  Jefferson's  day  stirred  up  such  alarm, 
should  anyone  be  surprised  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  people  today  are  equally 
fearful? 

Recently,  former  President  Eisenhower — 
another  nonextremlst — ^proposed  that  State 
legislatures  exercise  their  right  to  promote 
constitutional  amendments  designed  to  de- 
centralize power  In  Washington.  Six  yean 
ago,  the  Conference  of  State  Chief  Justices — 
a  sober  and  enlightened  group  of  Jurists — 
lambasted  the  Supreme  Court  for  Its  fail- 
ure to  use  "Judicial  restraint"  and  for  as- 
suming "legislative  powers." 

The  latter  criticism  was  made  in  the 
"good  old  days"   before   the   Court   moved 
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Into  tilgh  gear  In  Its  <lrlve  to  rewrite  every 
law  In  Blgbt  by  aawimlng  powers  It  doesn't 
have  and  sko  longer  even  botbers  to  apolo- 
gize for  uatng. 

In  a  serlea  of  tfeclalona  the  past  year,  the 
Court  haa  barred  all  rellglouB  exerclaea  from 
the  schools,  has  gWen  a  green  light  to  ob- 
scenity, has  made  the  tauak.  of  law  enforce- 
ment far  more  dlCcult.  btu  ordered  drastic 
and  unprecedented  reapportionment  of  State 
leglslaturee.  has  Invalidated  State  trespass 
laws  and  weakened  our  internal  security 
B3rBtem — to  mention  only  a  few. 

These  declatons  come  at  the  very  time 
when  crime,  obscenity  and  domestic  subver- 
sion are  at  their  peak  and  we  need  stronger, 
more  efficient  laws  and  law  enforcement, 
plus  all  the  help  we  can  get  to  bcrister  the 
tradlUonal  morality,  faith  and  loyalty  of  our 
people. 

Respect  for  the  Court — and  other  branches 
of  the  Government — la  necessary.  But  there 
Is  a  great  difference  between  showing  proper 
respect  and  saying,  In  effect,  that  the  Court 
can  do  no  wrong.  In  a  free  society,  citizens 
have  the  right — and  the  duty — to  criticize 
when  they  feel  that  the  criticism  U  Just,  rea- 
sonable and  necessary. 

Exercising  that  duty.  Senator  Strom 
THxraMOKD  recently  declared  that  "If  States 
rights  means  anything  to  State  governments. 
then  now  la  the  time  for  them  to  act.  before 
the  States  are  finally  transformed  Into  ter- 
ritories and  their  power  to  act  Is  completely 
transferred  to  Washington." 

Sounds  a  little  like  Jefferson's  plea,  doesn't 
It? — though    no    more    extreme. 


Cardiac   Surrey  ia    Alexandria,  Va^  Is 
First  OB  CommnmtTwide  Basis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VHtCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  28.  1964 

Mr.  BROYHILX.  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
SpeaJcer.  the  historic  city  of  Alexandria 
in  my  congressional  district,  which  has 
been  honored  with  an  AU  America 
City  Award,  is  now  the  scene  of  an  ex- 
perimental survey  which  Dr.  Thomas  P. 
McOough,  the  distinguished  director  of 
Alexandria's  Health  Department,  terms 
"a  milesUxie  in  public  health  care." 

The  city's  "heartbeat "  is  being  sam- 
pled and  recorded  electronically.  Plve 
hundred  Alexandrians,  some  with  known 
heart  ailments,  are  participating  in  a 
project  described  as  the  flrsit  automated 
at-home  survey  on  a  community  wide 
basis. 

Electrocardiograms  are  being  made 
with  a  portable  Honeywell  electronic  de- 
vice carried  into  homes  by  public  health 
nurses.  The  heart  impulses  are  trans- 
mitted by  telephone  directly  from  indi- 
viduals to  an  instrumentation  and  data 
processing  center  across  the  Potomac 
River  in  Washington.  The  survey,  seen 
as  the  forerunner  of  similar  studies  in 
other  cities,  is  designed  to  test  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  reliable,  portable  means  of 
processing  large  numbers  of  electrocar- 
diograms. 

It  is  being  made  by  the  Alexandria 
Health  Department  in  conjunction  with 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service's  heart 
disease  control  program,  which  devel- 
oped the  automated  system. 


Honeywell,  Inc.,  Is  collaborating  In  the 
project  with  electronic  equipment  its 
Denver  Division  has  develoi;>ed  for  medi- 
cal application.  These  axe  a  7 -pound, 
battery-operated  electrocardiograph, 

called  a  Cardlovlew,  and  a  magnetic  tape 
system  for  recording  the  electrocardlo- 
gramts  at  the  receiving  station  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Telephone  "dialing"  of  electrocardio- 
grams to  clinical  centers  for  interpre- 
tation is  not  in  itself  new.  The  same 
means  has  been  employed  experimen- 
tally for  transmittal  of  physiological  data 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  and  others. 
This  Is  the  first  time,  however,  that  medi- 
cal electronics  and  a  computer  have  been 
combined  In  a  large-scale  survey  of  pa- 
tients at  home. 

Dr.  McGough  said: 

The  availability  of  electrocardiograms 
made  with  equipment  that  can  be  taken 
into  homes  Is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
medical  history  of  those  who  seek  our  serv- 
ices. This  knowledge  Is  even  more  important 
to  the  phjrslclan  in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis 
and  In  prescribing  treatment. 

Through  similar  and  larger  surveys, 
he  said,  the  incidence  in  a  city  or  region 
of  various  types  of  heart  disease  for  dif- 
ferent age  groups  can  be  learned  and 
thus  lead  to  preventive  measures. 

At  Honeywell's  Denver  Division,  a  lead- 
ing producer  of  electronic  medical  sys- 
tems. General  Manager  W.  D.  Owens 
called  the  Alexandria  survey  "a  major 
advance  in  medical  Instrumentation  and 
communications. 

"Of  even  greater  significance  Is  the 
promise  the  systems  techniques  used  In 
the  survey  hold  for  transmitting,  record- 
ing, and  analyzing  a  wide  variety  of 
physiological  data,  such  as  brain  waves — 
electroencephalograms — and  blood  pres- 
sure curves,  that  aid  importantly  in  medi- 
cal diagnoses." 

To  date,  about  one-fourth  of  the  elec- 
trocardiograms— wave  patterns  repre- 
senting weak  electrical  signals  generated 
by  contraction  and  relaxation  of  heart 
muscle — have  been  telemetered  to  the 
automated  system.  These  are  recorded 
on  a  Honeywell  8100  magnetic  tape  sys- 
tem at  the  field  station  and  later  con- 
verted into  numerical  form  so  that 
measurements  of  the  wave  shapes  can  be 
analyzed  by  the  digital  computer  prepro- 
gramed to  differentiate  between  normal 
and  abnormal  heart  i>atterns. 

In  the  Alexandria  survey,  the  electro- 
cardiograms, known  medically  as  EKG's. 
are  made  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
in  a  physician's  ofBce  or  in  a  hospital. 

Electrodes  of  the  electrocardiograph 
are  strapped  to  the  subject's  wrists  and 
ankles.  The  nurse  then  dials  a  tele- 
phone number  at  the  field  station  which 
is  self -answering,  automatically  starting 
the  tap*  recorder. 

She  voice  records  an  assigned  patient 
number  and  Inserts  the  telephone 
mouthpiece  into  a  Bell  System  Data- 
phone  that  amplifies  the  heart  impulses 
and  converts  them  into  high  frequency 
signals — frequency  modulation — to  avert 
loss  of  data  in  transmission  and  to  mini- 
mize line  noise. 

At  the  field  station,  a  similar  data  set, 
built  into  a  telephone  but  having  dif- 
ferent circuitry,  demodulates  the  incom- 
ing signals  to  their  original  form. 


The  electrocardiograms  are  monitored 
at  both  the  transmitting  end  and  at  the 
receiving  station.  The  Honeywell  Car- 
dlovlew produces  a  standard,  permanent 
graph  of  the  heart's  wave  patterns. 
Monitoring  at  the  receiving  station  u 
done  with  an  oscilloscope. 

Replacing  of  the  receiver  in  its  tele- 
phone cradle  at  the  transmitting  end 
automatically  shuts  off  the  tape  recortler 
at  the  receiving  station. 

The  anaiijg  signals  of  the  electro- 
cardiograms are  then  converted  to  nu- 
merical form — a  series  of  numbers  repre- 
senting the  curves  of  the  electrocardio- 
grams which  the  computer  scans  at  the 
rate  of  500  times  per  second. 

Less  than  a  minute  Is  required  to  ob- 
tain a  printed  mathematical  record  of 
the  clinical  values  of  the  electrocardlo- 
prams.  The  results  are  turned  over  to 
the  Alexandria  Hesilth  Department  for 
followup  patient  care. 

Dr.  Cesar  A.  Caceres.  Chief  of  the 
USPHS  Instrumentation  Field  Station 
located  at  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, said  the  survey,  while  experimental, 
"brings  closer  the  day  when  automated 
systems  will  collect  and  reduce  electro- 
cardiographic and  other  physicriogical 
data  that  can  sharpen  the  physician'! 
diagnostic  capabilities  and  improve  med- 
ical care." 

"There  Is  a  great  potential  for  elec- 
tronics to  assist  the  medical  profession." 
he  added.  "Automation  makes  It  pos- 
sible to  survey  large  numbers  of  electro- 
cardiograms rapidly.  This  can  lessen 
the  workload  of  the  physician,  the 
cardiologist,  and  epidemiologist  as  weO  u 
heart  station  personnel,  and  aid  the 
practitioner  when  the  services  of  a 
cardiologist  are  unavallahle  to  him. 

"More  Important,  automated  systems 
can  provide  what  physicians,  since  and 
before  Hippocrates,  have  searched  for— 
means  to  improve  basic  data  to  Improve 
diagnostic  acumen." 

A  major  role  of  the  heart  disease  con- 
trol program.  Dr.  Caceres  said.  Is  to 
Identify  cardiovascular  problems  that 
most  concern  a  community  and  to  apply 
current  knowledge  in  working  toward 
solutions. 

"We  hope  to  make  available  a  prac- 
tical, economic,  and  clinically  useful  au- 
tomated system  of  electronic  electro- 
cardiographic analysis,"  he  said. 

"As  these  systems  prove  successful, 
their  use  by  cooperating  private,  govern- 
mental. Industrial,  or  academic  groups 
will  be  encouraged  so  as  to  obtain  in- 
creased productivity  for  the  physician 
and  to  enhance  this  cap)aclty  to  serve  his 
patients  and  the  cwnmunlty,"  he  said. 


Keynote  Address  by  Lewis  A.  McMiirraa, 
Jr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD    • 

or  vnanriA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  28, 1964 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
eloquent  speech  made  by  the  Honorable 
Lewis  A.  McMurran.  Jr.,  temporary 
chairman  of  the  Virginia  State  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  held  at  Richmond, 
Va..  on  July  18. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
ts  follows : 
Kktnote    Address    Delivered    by    Delegatx 

Lewis     A.     McMurran,     Jh  ,      Temporary 

CHAIRMAN.       VmCINIA        STATE       DEMOCRATIC 

Convention,   Jxtlt    18.    1964.   the  MosQtrx 
Auditorium,  Richmond,  Va. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Governor  Harrison,  Senator 
Byrd,  Senator  Robertson,  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  we  are  met  here  today  aa  Demo- 
crats, aa  Virginians,  and,  above  all,  as  Ameri- 
cans. We  have  been  assailed  from  all  sides 
for  many  days,  weeks,  and  months  with  talk 
of  our  rights  as  citizens  of  these  United 
SUtes. 

Our  rights  as  citizens  are  based  on  three 
great  documents  of  State — all  less  than  two 
centuries  old:  The  Virginia  bill  of  rights; 
tbe  Declaration  of  Independence;  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  such  amendments  to  that  Constitution 
u  have  been  legally  and  constitutionally 
adopted. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  a  group  of 
fellow  Virginians  that  these  three  charter 
deeds  of  our  individual  liberty  were  largely 
the  work  of  three  great  Virginians:  George 
llaaon.  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  James  Madison. 

The  Virginia  bUl  of  rights  admonishes  us : 
"That  no  free  government,  or  the  blessing 
of  liberty,  can  be  preserved  to  any  people 
but  by  a  firm  adherence  to  Justice,  modera- 
tion, temperance,  frugality,  and  virtue,  and 
by  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  prin- 
ciples." Certainly,  this  quadrennial  conven- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Party  of  Virginia  is 
an  appropriate  forum  in  which  to  "recur"  to 
fimdamental  principles. 

What  are  the  fundamental  principles  that 
unite  us  as  Democrats,  as  Virginians,  and  as 
Americans? 

We  believe,  first  in  ourselves  and  our  rights 
as  freemen. 

We  believe  all  governments,  National.  State. 
and  local,  have  been  Instituted,  and  exist,  for 
the  protection  of  the  liberty  of  each  Indl- 
Tldual  citizen.  Tto  Insure  that  th.e  power  of 
lovernment  Is  not  absolute,  and  does  not  be- 
come absolute,  we  have  divided  the  powers  of 
government  among  the  National.  State,  and 
local  governments.  To  further  Insure  that 
government  Is  the  servant,  and  not  the  mas- 
ter of  men,  we  have  divided  power  at  all  gov- 
ernmental levels  Into  sep>arato  but  coequal 
branches — legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial. 
This  Federal  system,  together  with  our  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  biUances,  Is  the  unique 
contribution  of  the  United  States  to  the  sci- 
ence and  art  of  government. 

The  founders  of  our  Republic  knew  that 
great  republics  had  risen  before,  only  to  fall 
under  the  heels  of  tyrants.  They  devised  the 
Oonstttutlon  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  posterity  against  a 
fepetltlon  of  that  sad  experience.  They  built 
well,  for  the  United  States,  the  youngest 
great  power.  Is  the  oldest  government  under  a 
written  constitution  In  the  world  today. 

It  Ifi  the  duty  of  each  of  us  to  prcsei-ve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  Constitution,  and  to  re- 
list tyranny  from  every  source,  whether  that 
tyranny  be  foreign  or  domestic,  or  legislative, 
executive,  or  Judicial.  Our  voice  may  seem  as 
a  voice  crying  In  the  wilderness  today,  but 
it  was  once  the  voice  of  the  majority  In  this 
Nation.  It  Is  still  the  voice  of  truth,  and  will 
•gain  be  the  voice  of  the  majority,  11  we  re- 
nialn  firm  In  our  faith,  and  continue  to  fight 


for  our  principles  until  we  again  convert  the 
Nation  to  the  truth  of  our  position. 

The  catalog  of  the  usurpation  of  power 
by  Federal  authorltlee  in  our  time  is  steadily 
growing:  The  Supreme  Ooiirt  has  attempted 
to  amend  the  Constitution  by  Judical  de- 
cree again  and  again,  ignoring  all  prior  Judi- 
cial and  legislative  precedents,  on  the  ground 
that  •  •  •  times  have  changed  •  •  •  a  doc- 
trine not  provided  as  a  means  of  amending 
the  Constitution.  We  can  never  afford  to 
acknowledge  the  validity  of  this  bald  seizure 
of  power.  The  States,  the  creators  of  the 
Union,  cannot  be  validly  destroyed,  except 
by  their  own  consent.  That  consent  we  can- 
not affcH-d  to  ever  give.  To  do  so  would  be 
to  acquiesce  In  the  eventual  destruction  of 
Individual  liberty  by  an  overwhelming  Fed- 
eral p>ower.  Inevitably  subject  to  a  future  dic- 
tatorship. 

We  cannot  acknowledge  the  rights  of  a  Ju- 
dicial body  to  tell  a  legislative  body  that  it 
must  levy  taxes,  that  it  must  redlstrlct  and 
reapportion  representation,  contrary  to  the 
wUl  of  the  electorate,  or  the  State  consti- 
tution. 

We  cannot  acknowledge  the  rights  of  the 
Judiciary  to  legislate  by  unwarranted  use  of 
the  contempt  process,  denying  the  right  of 
the  acc\i6ed  to  trial  by  Jurj-. 

We  cannot  acknowledge  the  right  of  the 
President  to  occupy  sovereign  States  by 
armed  might,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Governors   and   legislatures   of   such   States. 

We  cannot  acknowledge  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  In  fields  which  have  been 
reserved  to  the  people  themselves,  and  have 
never  been  granted  by  the  people  to  either 
the  States  or  the  Congress.  There  are  pro- 
Tlslons  dealing  with  the  relationship  be- 
tween individuals  and  races  in  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  which  are  beyond  the  scope  of 
governmental  authority  In  a  democracy. 

Nor  can  we  acknowledge  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  lead  the  Nation  to  bankruptcy  by 
continuing  to  pile  deficit  on  top  of  deficit, 
In  never-ending  succession. 

Each  of  us  knows  that  we  can  best  spend 
the  fruits  of  our  labors  and  our  savings 
without  the  blessing  of  governmental  direc- 
tion. To  insure  that  we  taxpayers  have 
anything  left  to  spend,  our  governments 
must  operate  within  balanced  budgets.  We 
must  Insist  upon  the  orderly  retirement  of 
oMi  national  debt,  tf  our  free  society  Is  to 
endure.  Certainly,  a  debt-ridden  Govern- 
ment and  national  bankruptcy  is  not  the 
way  to  redeem  the  solemn  commitments  of 
our  social  security  system,  our  State,  local, 
and  private  pension  plans,  or  to  insure  the 
value  of  the  life  savings  at  our  frugal  citi- 
zens. 

While  we  cannot  admit  the  validity  of 
these  seizures  of  power  by  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment, we  believe  In  law  and  order.  Those 
differences  between  citizens,  which  cannot 
be  resolved  peacefully  by  the  parties,  should 
be  settled  In  the  cotirts,  or  at  the  polls,  and 
not  In  the  streets  and  alleys,  fields  or  back- 
woods. We  must  Insist  that  the  person  of 
each  citizen,  regardless  of  race  or  creed.  Is 
sacred  and  must  be  Inviolate. 

The  duly  enacted  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  Nation  must  be  obeyed.  If  any 
citizen  believes  those  laws  unconstitutional, 
he  Is  entitled  to  resort  to  the  courts.  Mob 
violence  Is  not  In  the  Virginia  tradition,  and 
has  no  place  In  America.  There  are  few 
problems  between  citizens  that  cannot  be 
solved  by  the  practice  of  mutual  courtesy  and 
respect.  Actually,  the  solution  to  all  of  our 
domestic  differences  Is  summed  up  in  the 
final  phrase  of  the  VU^nla  Bill  of  Rights. 
•  •  •  "It  is  the  muttial  duty  of  all  to  prac- 
tice Christian  forbearance,  love,  and  charity 
toward  each  other."  I  presume  the  Supreme 
Court  will  not  enjoin  the  practice  of  Chris- 
tian forbearance. 


We  must  continue  to  Insist  upon  our  rights 
as  Individuals,  and  the  rights  of  our  Sov- 
ereign State,  In  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  in 
the  national  councils  of  our  Democratic 
Party.  We  are  fortunate  that  o\ir  Representa- 
tives in  the  House  and  In  the  Senate  are  men 
with  a  dedicated  belief  In  the  Integrity  of 
public  office.  They  recognize  that  they  were 
elected  to  represent  the  deep-seated  convic- 
tions of  their  constituents.  They  have  been 
falthf\il  to  their  trust.  They  have  not  been 
rubberstamps.  Despite  all  the  pressure  In- 
herent in  the  power  of  the  White  House,  and 
the  national  party  machinery,  they  have  as- 
serted their  independence  as  our  chosen  rep- 
resentatives. They  have  stood  firm  against 
the  heresies  of  these  times. 

We  Join  them  In  calling  upon  the  National 
Democratic  Party  and  the  Nation  to  return 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  founding  fathers  of 
our  party — Jefferson.  Madison,  and  Monroe. 
We  call  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  rise  above  the  constant  appease- 
ment of  pressure  groups;  to  give  a  national 
leadership  that  will  unite  the  party  and  the 
Nation  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic; to  Insure  a  presidential  succession 
that  Is  not  divisive,  but  capable  of  uniting 
the  Nation  above  the  demands  of  sectional- 
ism, diverse  economic  Interests,  race  or  creed. 

Pour  times  in  this  century,  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  succeeded  as  President,  and  twice 
a  President  has  been  seriously  Incapcicltated 
In  the  performance  of  his  duties.  We  all 
should  now  know  that  the  Vice  Presidency  is 
second  only  In  Importance  to  the  Presidency 
IteeLf. 

In  the  357-year  history  of  Virginia,  many 
citizens  have  served  her  well.  High  upon  the 
roll  of  those  who  have  bo  served  are  the 
present  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House. 
Let  us  call  the  roll  of  those  stalwart,  lion- 
hearted  Virginians:  Harry  Flood  Byrd.  A. 
Willis  Robertson.  Thomas  N.  Downing.  Porter 
Hardy,  Vaughn  Gary.  Watklns  M.  Abbitt, 
Gov.  William  M.  Tuck,  John  Marsh.  Judge 
Howard  W.  Smith.  Pat  Jennings. 

We.  the  Democrats,  of  the  several  con- 
gressional districts,  have  the  task  of  re- 
electing our  faithful  representatives  who  are 
candidates  for  reelection.  They  have  stocxi 
the  test.  Let  us  by  resounding  majorities 
assure  the  Nation,  and  the  party,  that  they 
represent  our  views  on  the  great  constitu- 
tional issue  of  the  day.  In  those  districts 
where  Congressmen  of  our  party  are  not 
standing  for  reelection,  oiir  task  is  to  elect 
our  nominees  to  Congress. 

Democrats  at  all  Virginia,  and  In  this  en- 
deavcM-  we  welcome  all  Virginians,  ours  is  the 
proud  task  of  returning  to  Congress  this 
fall ,  a  man  who  has  given  more  than  50  years 
of  service  to  local.  State,  and  National  Gov- 
ernment. His  place  Is  secure  In  the  top  rttnk 
among  the  Governors  of  Virginia.  He  has 
stood  resolute  In  a  thousand  battles.  He  has 
the  personal  Integrity  of  Washington  and 
I*e;  the  ix>lltlcal  wisdom  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison;  and  the  jjersonal  courage  of  Henry 
and  Clay.  He  defended  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dividual citizens  to  security  of  person  when 
It  was  not  popular  to  do  so.  Forty  years  ago, 
he  fathered  the  toughest  antll3mch  law  ever 
enacted  by  any  State.  Had  he  been  willing 
to  drift  with  the  present  political  tides,  he 
would  assuredly  have  been  the  ninth  Vlr- 
glnla-lx)m  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  Is  the  living  embodiment  of  all  that  Is 
greatest  in  our  Virginia  tradition  of  public 
service.  He.  more  than  any  other  living  man, 
represents  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world, 
the  greatness  of  our  Commonwealth. 

Let  us  here  resolve  to  return  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  greatest  ma- 
jority In  our  history,  that  champion  of  the 
presently  violated  rights  of  the  people  of 
Virginia — the  Honorable  Hasrt  Flood  Btrd, 
of  Virginia. 
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Lack  of  Adequate  Law  GoTerning  the 
Secnritiea  Bosiness  in  the  District  of 
Colombia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 

or    U-LENOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28.  1964 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
other  day  four  officers  of  a  District  of 
Columbia-based  securities  firm  pled 
guilty  In  district  court  to  SEC  violations: 
this  firm — a  shoestring  operation,  now 
bankrupt — did  great  financial  harm  to 
800  investors.  This  might  never  have 
happened  11  the  District  of  Columbia  had 
a  securities  law — which,  incredibly,  it 
does  not. 

While  48  of  the  50  States  have  some 
form  of  "blue  sky"  laws  regulating  their 
respective  securities  Industries,  the  Dis- 
trict haa  none.  The  SEC,  the  only 
agency  with  any  semblance  of  control 
over  the  District  securities  business  can 
act  usually  only  "after  the  fact,"  that  is, 
after  fraud  or  some  other  impropriety 
has  been  alleged. 

The  SECs  power,  in  the  main,  deals 
with  prosecution  and  not  with  preven- 
tion inasmuch  as  the  SEC  caimot,  under 
Federal  law,  adequately  contral  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  dealers  with  respect  to 
qualifications,  character,  or  financial  re- 
sponsibility. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  law 
governing  the  District  of  Columbia 
securities  business,  the  resulting  legal 
vacuum  has  made  the  District  a  haven 
for  unscrupulous  migratory  broker- 
dealers  who  have  gravitated  to  this  area 
where  they  know  they  can  expect  the 
least  interference  with  their  activities. 

Complaints  against  District  of  Colum- 
bia securities  dealers  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Securities  Dealers  increased 
650  percent  w^ithin  the  past  5  years  com- 
pared with  215  percent  nationally.  In 
1960.  the  NASD  filed  complaints  against 
25  percent  of  its  District  members,  as 
compared  with  9  percent  on  a  nation- 
wide basis.  In  1961,  18  percent  of  the 
District  members  failed,  compared  to  8 
percent  nationally.  Action  by  the  SEC 
^  was  taken  agrainst  more  firms  in  the  Dis- 
trict than  against  the  combined  total  in 
Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Dela- 
ware, and  Pennsylvania,  all  because  of 
the  absence  of  a  local  regulatory  law. 

To  remedy  this  dangerous  legal  void,  I 
Introduced  a  securities  bill,  H.R.  9419, 
last  year;  this  measure  was  the  product 
of  the  very  best  thinking  of  the  SEC,  the 
U.S.  Attorney's  Office,  and  the  securities 
Industry  and  is  patterned  after  the  Uni- 
form Securities  Act.  The  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  favorably  reported  this 
bill  to  the  House  which  unanimously 
approved  it  on  February  24,  of  this  year. 
With  this  session  of  Congress  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  close,  time  is  of  the  essence 
Inasmuch  as  the  Senate  has  not  yet 
acted.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Senate  District  Subcommitce  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana, has  held  hearings  but  as  yet  no 
further  action  has  been  taken. 


It  is  of  urgent  and  immediate  Interest 
to  the  public  that  the  Senate  act  before 
the  conclusion  of  this  session  so  that  the 
District  of  Colvunbla  can  have  adequate 
securities  protectlOTi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  append  herewith  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  July  28.  1964.  covering  the  case 
I  have  mentioned  above : 

Pour  Pack  $10,000  Pines  in  Investment 
Case 

(By  William  Bafiham) 

Pour  oflQcers  of  a  bankrupt  Investment 
firm  face  maximum  fines  of  $10,000  each  af- 
ter pleading  guilty  to  Securltlea  and  Ex- 
change Commission  vlolatlona  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court. 

Their  firms.  American  Diversified  Services. 
Inc  ,  filed  a  petition  of  bankruptcy  In  1961 
after  a  history  of  upe  and  downs  since  Its 
founding  In  1958.  Its  operation  was  the  sub- 
ject of  Investigation  in  part  of  a  1962  series 
In  the  Star. 

defendants  named 

Special  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  William 
Barnes  listed  the  four  defendants  as  Rich- 
ard A  Glldar.  Paul  M.  Sachs,  both  of  Wa.sh- 
Ington.  and  two  brothers,  Prederlck  W.  C 
Haddad.  of  Chicago,  and  Sidney  Haddad,  of 
New  York. 

They  pleaded  guilty  yesterday  to  making 
false  sUitements  of  material  facts  and  fail- 
ure to  dlscloee  other  Information  about  the 
stability  of  their  firm. 

The  defendants  entered  their  misdemeanor 
pleas  before  Judge  Spottswood  W.  Robin- 
son. III.  Mr.  Barnes  and  defen.-se  attorneys 
agred  In  court  the  defendnnt-s  were  not  aware 
that   they   were   violating   SEC   violations. 

The  Government  said  the  defendants  be- 
tween AprU  and  September  1960.  claimed 
their  firm  was  doing  well  financially,  was 
showing  a  profit  and  was  well  run  by  ex- 
perienced management. 

But  the  charge  added  that  the  firm  failed 
to  dlscloee  that  during  the  same  time  Its 
books  and  records  were  poorly  kept  and  did 
not  reflect  Its  true  financial  condition;  that 
no  reliable  balance  sheet  could  be  prepared 
and  that  It  waa  short  of  cash  and  had  to 
borrow  to  keep  operating. 

eight  IIT7NDRD)  INVESTOHS  HT7RT 

The  star  serleo,  written  by  refxjrter  Miriam 
Ottenberg,  showed  how  Investors  were 
harmed  by  the  shoestring  operation — nearly 
800  In  all.  The  series  told  of  how  the  firm 
quickly  grew,  opening  branches  In  New 
York.  PhUadelphla  and  Miami. 

But  American  Dlver.slfled  couldn't  keep  up 
with  Ita  expiUialon,  and  the  SEC  stepping  In 
during  1960.  Court  Injunctions  stopped  the 
company  from  doing  any  business  until  Its 
books  wore  In  proper  order. 

Its  management  was  allowed  to  make  an- 
other go  In  January  1961.  but  It  wa«  In 
trouble  again  within  2  montha.  Customers 
attempted  to  get  their  money  back  from 
American  Diversified  and  the  firm  ran  out 
of  funds.  In  April  1961.  a  temporary  court 
order  halting  business  again  waa  Issued  and 
the  firm  was  shown  to  be  short  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  The  bankruptcy  pe- 
tition followed. 


These  Billions 


the  people  back  home  relative  to  Qov- 
emment  spending.  For  that  reason,  I 
am  sure  we  will  all  be  interested  In  an 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Morn- 
ing Call  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  a  leading 
newspaper  In  my  congressional  district, 
on  Tuesday.  July  21,  1964. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  aforesaid  editorial,  which  Is 
as  follows: 

These  Billions 

Por  all  his  commendable  efforts  to  trim 
Pederal  spending,  President  Johnson  still  ha« 
a  long  way  to  go  before  the  budget  la  bal- 
anced. 

It's  true,  of  course,  that  he  has  reduced 
the  Kennedy  deficit  for  the  year  Just  cloeed 
to  $8.3  billion.  But  It  la  Just  as  true  that 
his  own  budget  for  the  current  year  la  cal- 
culated to  be  $5.8  billion  short. 

Figures  like  these  too  frequently  are  toned 
auout  looeely.  After  all,  there  aren't  many 
Americans  who  have  the  foggiest  Idea  of  how 
much  money  a  billion  dollars  really  Is.  Even 
remembering  that  Jt  takes  1,000  mllUona  to 
make  a  billion  doea  little  to  sharpen  the 
focus. 

Here  Is  the  way  one  mathematician  trie* 
to  bring  these  fantastic  amounta  Into  per- 
spective : 

If  a  man  worked  12  hours  a  day  and  earned 
$1,000  an  hour.  It  would  take  him  228  yeart 
to  collect  hla  first  billion.  At  that  rate,  to 
pick  up  eight  of  them  would  take  more  than 
1,800  years.  Just  about  140  years  short  of  all 
the  centuries  since  the  birth  of  Chrlat. 

Little  wonder  the  President  makes  such  a 
point  about  publicizing  the  savings  he  wu 
able  to  effect  In  about  6  months.  Members 
of  Congress  will  be  entitled  to  Just  aa  many 
bows  If  they  do  some  Judicious  pruning  of 
their  own  before  authorizing  some  of  the 
new  spending  propKDcala  still  before  them  for 
approval  In  the  weeks  Immediately  ahead. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLARD  S.  CURTIN 

or    PENNSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF'  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28.  1964 

Mr.  CURTIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  very  much  interested  in  the  views  of 
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Exh'emists  Attack  Goldwater 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  iLuafois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28.  1964 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "ex- 
tremist" attacks  against  Senator  Barrt 
OOLDWATXR  since  his  acceptance  speech 
as  the  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, at  San  Francisco,  demonstrate  the 
reasonable  and  moderate  position  of  this 
forthright  Republican  leader.  Extrem- 
ists who  are  offensive  to  our  constitu- 
tional system — both  from  the  right  and 
from  the  left— have  been  unmerciful  In 
their  insulting  condemnation  of  Senator 
Goldwater.  The  Republican  candidate 
for  President  Is  a  major  general  In  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve.  He  Is  a  leading 
proponent  of  the  conservative  philosophy 
of  government  which  favors:  First,  a 
more  limited  central  government;  sec- 
ond, a  fiscal  system  based  uix)n  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget;  third,  greater  in- 
centives to  our  free  enterprise  system; 
and  fourth,  other  elements  suggested  by 
our  U.S.  Constitution. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  followers  of 
the  American  Nazi  Party,  and  others  who 
oppose  our  basic  American  constitutional 
.system,  would  be  making  extremist  at- 
t;icks -against  Senator  Goldwater.  A 
most  illuminating  editorial  on  this  sub- 


lect  appeared  In  the  Waukegan,  111., 
News-sun  on  July  22,  1964.  I  commend 
this  editorial  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  U  .p.  Congress  and  to  the 
American  public : 

ExTKxKiBTs  Attack  Goldwate* 

The  vitriolic  attack  on  Senator  Goldwatkk 
by  the  American  Nazi  Party,  marring  his  re- 
turn to  Washington  Monday,  is  not  an  Iso- 
lated Incident,  but  rather  typical  of  the 
smears  that  have  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  leveled  at  OoiJ)WATni  by  extremists  of  the 
far-right. 

Actually.  GOLDWATEK  has  been  the  victim 
of  extremists  from  both  sides,  but  the  at- 
tacks from  the  far-left  are  not  unexpected 
against  the  prime  exponent  of  conservatism 
in  America. 

Jackie  Robinson's  labeling  of  Goldwater 
as  "anti-Negro.  antl-CathoUc  and  antl-Jew- 
Ifih"  could  almost  be  considered  a  classic  In 
extremist  utterances,  especially  In  light  of 
GOLDWATER  s  Jewish  heritage,  and  the  fact 
hlB  running  mate.  Representative  WnxiAM 
MiLLica,  Is  Catholic. 

The  Arlzonan  also  haa  been  the  favorite 
target  of  Uberal  Democrats,  Republicans,  and 
columnists,  who  seem  to  vie  with  each  other 
In  UUnking  up  new  broadsides  to  aim  at  the 

Senator. 

But  the  attacks  on  Goldwater,  supposedly 
the  darling  of  the  extreme  right,  by  this  same 
ultrarlght  fringe  element,  might  raise  a  few 
eyebrows,  unless  one  has  followed  the  rant- 
IngB  and  ravings  of  these  nuts  before. 

The  Senator  wa«  met  at  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  Monday  by  American  Nazis 
Jeering  "Ooldblatz  U  a  faker" — an  cb\lou« 
an tl -Semitic  reference  to  GOLDWATra'a  Jew- 
ish ancestry. 

In  reality,  the  slogan  was  rather  mild  in 
comparison  to  some  he  has  had  to  endure  In 
the  past.  George  Lincoln  Rockwell,  the  self- 
styled  "fuehrer"  of  the  American  Nazi  Party, 
has  researched  the  Senator's  background  and 
discovered  that  Goldwater  had  the  gall  26 
years  ago  to  Insist  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal  "  Calling  Goldwateb  a  "Kosher  con- 
servative" linked  with  Kremlin  espionage 
artists,  the  frenzied  Rockwell  has  blasted  the 
Senator  for  those  other  "sins"  of  commission: 
GOU3WATEH  has  publicly  stated  he  endorses 
and  would  vote  Tor  Jacx»b  Javtts,  the  New 
York  Republican  "who  Is  one  of  the  worst 
race  mixers  and  radicals  In  Congress." 

goldwater  has  been  a  "loyal  member  and 
heavy  contributor  to  the  NAACP." 

Goldwateb  ha«  "blasted  the  courageous 
patriot,  Robert  Welch,  and  called  for  Welch's 
resignation  as  leader  of  the  effective  right- 
wing  force,  the  John  Birch  Society." 

The  Republican  nominee  has  also  come 
under  attack  in  a  bulletin  published  by 
Elizabeth  DlllUig.  an  accused  pro-Nazi  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  Miss  DUllng  accused 
Goldwatkr  of  seeking  to  herd  "patriots"  Into 
"concentration  camps."  The  Arizona  Sena- 
tor. It  turns  out,  voted  in  1956  for  construc- 
tion of  a  Federal  mental  hospital  In  Alaska— 
an  Institution  these  crackpots  claim  Is  for 
antl-CommunlBt*. 

He  .has  also  been  accused  of  voting  "the 
ComirfunlBt  line"  when  he  cast  ballots  to 
outlaw  the  poll  tax  and  end  discrimination 
In  labor  unions. 

GOLDWATEBS  reluctauce  to  castigate  ex- 
tremists at  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion, supposedly  a  result  of  the  vast  follow- 
ing he  commands  on  the  far  right,  holds  less 
credence  when  one  considers  the  remarks  of 
R<K-kwell  and  Miss  EMlUng 

Goldwatek's  reaction  to  the  American  Nazi 
Piirty's  pitiful  demonstration  seems,  per- 
haps, the  best  hope  for  handling  such  a  slt- 
uftUon:  "I'll  take  my  chances  with  the 
mbjcrlty  of  Americans   •    •    *." 

Fortunately  for  the  country,  neither  the 
fringe  element  on  the  left  nor  the  right  has 
ever  been  able  to  gain  much  of  a  foothold 
with  the  majority  of  Amerlcanis. 


More  Understandinf  of  Fans  Labor  Is 
Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  BURT  L  TALCOTT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28. 1964 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Spestker,  I  con- 
tinue to  try  to  explain  the  need  for  sup- 
plemental farm  labor  during  peak  har- 
vest seasons.  Sometimes  Members  of 
Congress  could  not  understand,  or  would 
not  believe  me.  when  I  suggested  that  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  transfer  the 
unemployed  from  the  eastern  slums  and 
factories,  or  from  the  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia  coal  fields,  to  the  vegetable 
fields  and  orchards  of  California.  Once, 
I  also  needed  more  proof  than  mere  de- 
nials by  the  farmer. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  quickest  way 
to  prove  whether  an  unemployed  factory 
worker  from  the  Northeast  will  or  will 
not  work  on  a  row  crop  farm  at  stoop 
labor  is  simply  to  give  him  a  short  han- 
dled hoe  and  the  job.  This  Is  proof 
enough  for  those  who  have  actually  seen 
this  experiment  occur.  A  very  few  wiU 
try;  fewer  will  succeed.  Not  nearly 
enough  are  available  to  satisfy  the  labor 
demands  to  prevent  serious  crop  spoil- 
age. 

For  further,  recent  unbiased  proof  of 
the  difficulty  California  growers  are  ex- 
periencing in  their  efforts  to  induce  the 
unemployed  from  other  States  to  come 
to  California  farms,  under  unanimous 
consent  I  Include  a  short  article  on  this 
subject  from  the  Salinas  Californlan  of 
July    18,   1964: 

Bias  CoMiirKTS  oi*  Labo«  Situation 
•Tsn't  It  surprising  that  West  "Virginia  and 
other  App>alachlan  States  must  recruit  bui>- 
plemental  workers  to  harvest  their  crops 
when  there  is  so  much  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment In  those  same  areas?" 

This  question  was  asked  recently  before  a 
meeting  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  by 
Jack  Bias,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Grower -Shipper  Vegetable  Association  of 
Central  California  In  Salinas. 

His  question  followed  a  report  he  gave  on 
an  exploratory  survey  conducted  recently 
through  SUte  employment  offices  In  18  States 
by  a  California  grower  searching  for  do- 
mestic workers  to  replace  braceros. 

From  the  director  of  employment  in  the 
State  of  West  'Virginia  came  this  surprising 

reply : 

"We  regret  to  Inform  you  that  West  Vir- 
ginia Is  a  demand  State  Instead  of  a  supply 
State  for  agricultural  labor.  We  recruit  hun- 
dreds of  workers  from  Scmthem  States,  es- 
pecially Florida,  for  our  crop  harvests.  Dur- 
ing the  past  11  years  we  have  also  found  It 
necessary  to  utUlze  foreign  workers  from  the 
British  "West  Indies." 

TOO  DISTANT 

Among  the  18  States,  only  Georgia  has  a 
surplus  of  agricultural  workers,  the  written 
replies  from  directors  of  employment  indi- 
cated. But,  the  Georgia  director  said.  "These 
workers  usually  prefer  work  In  Florida  and 
the  eastern  seaboard.  It  is  therefore  ques- 
tionable whether  any  would  be  Interested  In 
working  In  California  due  to  the  distance 
Involved." 

This  survey,  says  the  Council  of  California 
Growers,  Is  only  one  of  the  many  frantic 
efforts  being  made  by  grower  groups  through- 


out this  State  searching  for  domesUc  workers 
to  replace  the  60.000  Mexican  braceros  hired 
at  peak  harvest — a  Job  made  necessary  by  the 
Impending  termination  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram on  December   31,   1964. 

In  mort  Instances,  restUts  of  these  re- 
cruiting efforts  to  date  have  been  sorely  dis- 
appointing. 

For  example,  no  group  worked  harder  to 
recruit  domestic  workers  than  the  citrus 
growers  through  Farmers  Harvest  Associa- 
tion, which  was  set  up  last  fall  especially  to 
do  this  Job. 

Out  of  approximately  2,000  domestic  work- 
ers recruited  by  FHA  since  these  efforts  be- 
gan, only  about  50  remain  on  the  Job  today. 
Most  of  these  were  recruited,  screened,  and 
transported  from  Texas. 

Recently.  FHA  offered  free  transportation 
to  and  from  nearby  citrus  groves  for  unem- 
ployed In  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  dis- 
trict. During  the  best  week.  38  persons 
showed  up  for  work,  but  only  18  were  work- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  week. 

Said  R.  H.  Daniels.  FHA  manager:  "Ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  7.000  workers 
needed  In  the  peak  of  the  citrus  harvest  In 
California  are  domestics.  But  with  results 
like  those  Just  cited,  we  certainly  face  a  real 
crisis  m  the  industry." 

The  results  of  the  survey  are  clear. 
All  States  except  Georgia  are  "agricul- 
tural labor  demand" — ^repeat,  demand — 
States.  Georgia  agricultural  workers 
prefer  to  work  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
for  many  good  reasons — the  weather  and 
climate  are  more  comparable,  the  dis- 
tance Is  lesser — they  can  return  home 
easier,  more  often  and  less  expensively — 
the  work  is  not  as  arduous  as  the  Cali- 
fornia row  crop  work,  the  mlgrsitory  way 
of  life  is  not  so  severe  when  distances  are 
less  and  the  living  conditions  are  famil- 
iar. Perhaps  you  cannot  blame  Georgia 
farmworkers  for  preferring  Florida  fruit 
picking  to  California  row  crop  labor — 
but  the  tremendous  problem  of  the  Cali- 
fornia grower  is  still  unsolved. 

It  may  surprise  Mem.bers  of  Congress, 
even  those  Members  from  States  which 
complain  of  high  imemployment,  to 
know  that  there  Is  a  demand  in  all 
States  except  Geor^a  for  farm  labor 
during  peak  harvest  periods. 

The  bracero  program  "was  a  peculiarly 
excellent  solution  to  this  vexing  and  per- 
plexing problem. 


A  Tribate  to  South  Dakota's  75  Yeart  of 
Statehood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOUTH    DaXOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVT3 

Tuesday.  July  28. 1964 
Mr,  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Rkoord  a  poem  written  by 
Mrs.  Violet  Gorum  of  Deadwood,  S.  Dak^ 
honoring  75  years  of  statehood. 
Mrs.  Gorum's  tribute  follows : 

We  grew,  we  gained  with  reverend  aw» 
Equal  Justice  before  the  law. 
Part  of  a  nation,  great  and  strong 
We  Sift  the  claims  of  right  from  wrong. 
Beholding  tasks  In  the  making  still 
Por  Peace  on  Earth,  our  Fathers  wllL 
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Log  Exports:  A  Committee  Is  Formed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28.  1964 
Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lumber  Industry  plays  a  vital  role  In  the 
economy  of  my  district,  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Washington  State. 
For  that  reason.  I  share  the  concern  ex- 
pressed to  me  over  the  problem  of  log 
exports  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to 
Japan  and  other  foreign  countries. 

Figures  released  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  document  the  scope  of  this  prob- 
lem. They  show  that  1963  loR  exports 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  totaled  709 
million  board  feet,  a  figiu-e  that  is  more 
than  double  the  311  million  board  feet 
exported  in  1962.  These  figures  also 
show  that  90  percent  of  the  logs  exported 
in  1963  were  shipped  directly  to  Japan 
while  another  7  percent  went  to  Canada. 
Both  countries  have  made  substantial 
Inroads  on  markets  served  by  American 
producers.  Including  plants  and  mills 
located  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

A  great  many  people  In  my  district 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.  Many  are  frankly  worried  that 
their  jobs  In  mills  and  related  Industries 
may  be  lost.  Just  this  month  the  Three 
Rivers  Mill  In  Darrlngton  has  cut  Its 
work  force  from  120  jobs  to  40:  80  fami- 
lies have  lost  their  jobs. 

To  each  of  these  letters,  I  have  replied 
that  I  believe  It  Is  the  first  duty  of  the 
Forest  Service  to  provide  logs  at  a  rea- 
sonable price  for  domestic  consumption 
and  processing  before  they  are  shipped 
to  Japan,  or  to  any  other  country.  At 
the  same  time.  I  believe  that  it  Is  the 
duty  of  Congress,  and  of  interested  pub- 
lic officials  and  private  citizens,  to  con- 
tinue to  seek  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
Recently,  a  constituent.  Mrs.  Quentln 
Dyer,  informed  me  that  a  save-our-logs 
committee  has  been  formed  In  my  dLs- 
trlct  to  help  In  this  goal.  Under  the 
heading  "Log  Exports  are  Job  Exports." 
this  group  has  published  a  brochure  that 
further  examines  the  log  export  problem 
as  It  relates  to  jobs  for  American  men 
and  women.  Because  I  think  the  work 
of  this  committee  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Congress,  the  publica- 
tion follows: 

Loo  Exports  Are  Job  Exports 
0\ir  mills  need  logs  to  provide  Jobs. 
The    critical    shortage    at    logs    among    the 
small-   and   medliim-slzed  lumber  and  ply- 
wood  mills  at  Washington  State   threatens 
thousands   of    Jobs.      These    mlU.s.    primarily 
dependent  on  a  supply  of  logs  from  public 
lands,   are   In  trouble,  and  so  are  their  em- 
ployees;   the    scarcity   of    logs    prevents   full 
production   and  full    employment    In   many 
miUs — threatens  the  very  existence  of  others. 
The  log  shortage  Is  caused  by  rapidly  In- 
creasing log  exports,  principally  to  Japan. 

Our  lumber  and  plywood  communities 
must  create  awareness  among  the  public  and 
among  public  officials.  Everybody  must  real- 
ize that  o\ir  mills  need  an  adequate  supply 
of  logs  or  Jobs  win  be  lost. 

Here's  the  log  export  story  (told  In  terms 
of    Pacific    Coast   softwood    logs   shipped    to 


Japan)  :  1962.  6.1  mUUon  board  feet;  1960, 
98.6  mmion  board  feet;  19«3.  nuxe  ttian  800 
million,  mostly  from  Washington  State;  1964, 
first  quarter  log  exports  are  more  than  dou- 
ble thoee  of  first  quarter  1963.  Log  export* 
may  reach  700  million  board  feet  from  Wash- 
ington State  alone. 

After  the  Columbus  Day  blowdown.  log  ex- 
ports Increased  largely  because  of  the  tem- 
porary sxxrplus  that  existed. 

Now  we  are  In  a  tight  log  supply  situation 
again.     Yet  log  exports  continue  to  Incrciise. 

Are  we  a  tree  farm  for  other  nations  man- 
ufacturing plants? 

WIU  we  continue  to  export  logs  frum  public 
lands  when  our  own  mills  oant  jret  enough 
log  supply  to  maintain  full  production? 

One  million  board  feet  of  logs  equals:  5.6 
Jobs  In  sawmills,  or  13  8  Jobs  In  plywood 
mills.  (Efech  Job  In  a  mill  creates  addi- 
tional Jobs  throughout  your  community,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce ) 

When  you  add  It  all  up:  1964  log  exports 
could  maintain  6.200  primary  mill  Jobs  If 
retained  for  use  at  home.  This  could  mean 
10,000  total  Jobs  throughout  our  communi- 
ties. 

Don't  log  exptorts  create  Jobs,  too?  Yes, 
they  do.  But  log  export  Jobs  In  the  woods 
and  on  the  waterfront  are  a  drop  In  the 
bucket  compared  with  Jobs  created  by  use 
of  the  logs  In  domestic  mills.  Jobs  In  the 
woods,  on  the  docks.  In  rail  yards  particu- 
larly. In  the  mills. 

What's  the  answer? 

The  save-our-logs  committee  believe  there 
are  several  exicitlng  programs  under  which 
the  State  government  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  move  to  Ewsiire  ample  log  sup- 
ply for  our  small-  and  medium-sized  mills. 

The  main  problem  Is  to  convince  our  pub- 
lic officials  that  out  communities  are  con- 
cerned over  this  problem. 

Our  public  officials  do  care  about  this 
problem  and  now  the  people  In  the  mill 
communities  must  show  that  they.  too.  care 
about   Jobe. 

By  letter,  by  conversation,  by  resolution 
we  must  show  that  we  are  alarmed  by  the 
log  export  problems.  Work  with  your  save- 
our-logs  committee,  Post  Office  Box  1008, 
Everett,  Wash. 

VoTX. — The  State  of  Washington  Is  des- 
perately trying  to  create  employment,  to 
Improve  the  economy,  yet  we  are  exporting 
logs  that  would  enable  our  nUU  towns  to 
preserve  and  to  create  Jobs. 


Wby  Daley  Can't  Speak  Up  for  Bobby 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday.  July  28.  1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
submitting  for  the  Record  a  significant 
article  by  Mr.  Jay  McMullen  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  22  Chicago  Daily 
News  concerning  Chicago's  Mayor  Daley 
and  his  problems  with  the  White  House. 
If  anyone  has  any  doubts  as  to  whether 
politics  Is  Involved  in  distributing  Fed- 
eral aid,  this  article  should  dispel  them. 

Why   Daley   Cant  Speak  Up  for  Bobby 
(By  Jay  McMullen) 

Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley's  refusal  to  name 
his  own  preference  for  the  Democratic  Vice 
Presidential  slot  stems  from  the  fact  that 
In  President  Lyndon  Johnson  he  has  a  politi- 


cal   bo6s    who    is   as   hardnosed   as   Daley  la 
himself. 

Therefore,  while  Daley  undoubtedly  would 
like  to  get  a  little  behind-the-scenes  band- 
wagon rolling  for  Bobby  Kennedy  he  dares 
not  do  so  for  various  reasons. 

The  most  Important  Is  that  he  might 
offend  Mr.  Johnson  and  Jeopardize  Chlcftgo's 
claim  to  vast  sums  of  Federal  aid. 

For  example,  more  than  $375  million  In 
Federal  aid  for  mass  transportation  recently 
was  made  available  for  the  cities  by  Con- 
gresa,  and  President  Johnson  signed  tlie  bill 
with  a  great  whoop-de-do,  Inviting  many 
big  city  mayors  to  be  present  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

Daley,  a  big  spender  himself  who  never  has 
been  in  awe  of  a  few  millions,  bugged  his 
eyes  at  the  sight  of  $375  million  In  Federal 
funds. 

He  commented  to  the  press  that  real  money 
wiis  being  made  available  to  the  cities  for 
mass  transportation  for  the  first  tlnie.  He's 
out  to  get  Chicago's  share. 

However,  this  will  avail  nothing  if  he  of- 
fends Mr.  Johnson  In  any  Important  u-ay— 
and  there's  not  much  more  Important  way 
than  to  go  Jumping  off  the  deep  end  on  the 
Vice  Presidency  without  getting  the  green 
light  from  the  President. 

So  Uie  mass  transportation  money  Is  the 
big  carrot  Mr.  Johnson  Is  able  to  dangle  In 
front  of  the  big  city  mayors  to  guarantee 
that  they  take  their  political  cues  from  him 
Instead  of  trying  to  give  them. 

Daley  Is  more  dependent  now  than  ever 
before  on  Federal  largesse — distributed  at  the 
President's  command — In  many  other  areas 
such  as  lu-ban  renewal,  highways,  airports, 
and  In  amounts  totaling  many  millions,  He 
has  run  out  of  city  bond  funds  and  the 
voters  In  1962  rejected  a  $66  million  bond 
Issue. 

One  of  the  harsh  realities  of  big  city  poll- 
tics  today  Is  that  the  man  In  the  White  House 
holds  the  key— Federal  matching  funds— to 
the  success  of  any  mayoral  plans  or  pro- 
grams. 

Without  these  funds,  the  City  of  Chicago 
could  not  hope  to  go  ahead  with  urban  re- 
newal, its  highway  building.  Its  airport  Im- 
provements— and  now  Its  mass  transporta- 
tion Improvement  plans. 

It  Is  not  that  President  Johnson  has  ever 
threatened  to  withhold  any  of  these  moneys. 
He  doesnt  have  to.  But  when  the  mass 
transporUtlon  aid  bill  was  signed  In  the 
White  House  he  let  them  know  who  holds  the 
purse  strings.  You  don't  need  to  be  much 
more  explicit  than  that  to  the  realistic  men 
who  Bit  In  the  city  halls  of  the  major  cities. 
It's  Uke  a  rich  parent  dangling  the  will  over 
a  son  who  might  be  disobedient. 

So  Daley— and  others  of  his  stallon-are 
Just  going  to  Bit  back  and  rest  easy  until 
they  get  the  word  from  the  Chief  as  to  who 
he  wants  in  the  second  spot  In  November. 
Daley  has  brushed  the  matter  off  casually 
as  saying  It  has  always  been  the  President's 
personal  prerogative  to  name  his  own  vice 
presidential  candidate. 

However.  It  may  be  recalled  that  It  was 
Daley  who  took  command  of  the  determined 
convention  drive  to  put  the  late  John  F. 
Kennedy  In  the  vlce-presldentlal  Blot  In  the 
1956  convenUon  when  he  was  defeated  by 
Estes  Kefauver. 

Pour  years  later,  Daley  came  back  and  led 
Kennedy's  victorious  drive  for  the  presiden- 
tial nomination. 

Since  then,  he  and  Bobby  Kennedy  have 
become  close  friends.  It  was  mosUy  through 
Bobby  that  Daley  made  his  White  House 
contacts. 

So.  Dlek  Daley,  the  undisputed  boss  of 
Chicago  Democratic  pollUcs.  must  be  chair- 
ing uncomfortably  under  Ui.  Johnson's  re- 
straint. There's  possibly  one  consolatl^i: 
He  oan  sit  up  all  night  counting  all  thai 
Federal  money. 


Too  Bif  a  Target 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 


or  ■oxrrm  Dakota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  CXP  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Tuesday.  July  28. 1964 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
under  date  of  July  28.  1964.  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  poverty  bill  which  should  be 
read  by  every  Member  before  casting 
his  vote  on  this  legislaUon.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

Too  Big  A  TARcrr 
Many  of  us  who  criticize  the  Government's 
growing  intrusion  Into  the  areas  of  poverty 
and  unemployment  do  not  quesUon  the  aims 
of  lU  efforts.  Even  though  this  Is  an  election 
year,  we  will  grant  that  the  Federal  heart  is 
in  the  right  place  in  seeking  to  mitigate  if 
not  eliminate  these  social  Ills.  One  of  the 
chief  faiilU.  rather,  U  the  plain  and  abun- 
dant misdirection  of  the  efforts. 

For  a  notable  example,  the  antlpoverty 
bill  which  the  Senate  passed  last  week  Is 
a  grabbag  of  hastily  thrown -together  proj- 
ects, many  duplicating  existing  programs. 
Take  It  all  In  all,  it  Is  difficult  to  see  how  it 
can  make  much  of  a  dent  In  the  problems  of 
the  relatively  few  poor  people  in  our  society. 
Some  of  the  measure's  provisions,  to  be 
sure,  are  sensible  and  even  promising  in  a 
small  way.  One  such  would  furnish  Fed- 
eral funds  for  special  tutoring  of  slum 
schoolchUdren;  thU  at  least  recognizes  that 
attention  to  the  children  gives  hope  they 
will  grow  Into  useful  adults.  But  here  it 
miist  be  asked  why  In  the  world  the  Federal 
Government  should  barge  into  an  under- 
Uklng  which  U  so  manifestly  a  municipal 
responsibility. 

Other  and  bigger  parU  of  the  bUl  seem 
remote  from  the  reality  of  poverty.  Thus 
a  great  deal  of  tax  mooey  would  be  spent 
to  set  up  Job  camps  for  unskilled  school 
dropouts.  While  the  program  certainly 
would  get  some  of  them  off  the  streets  and 
out  of  sight,  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  It 
would  fit  them  for  making  a  living  in  an 
Increasingly  technological  economy.  And,  of 
course,  It  doesn't  even  begin  to  get  at  the 
reasons  the  kids  drop  out  In  the  first  place. 
Similar  misfires  plague  the  Government's 
activities  which  are  more  directly  aimed  at 
unemployment.  Among  others,  we  have  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  osten- 
sibly designed  to  Improve  depressed  areas 
What  mostly  seems  to  have  been  developed 
though,  is  an  awesome  boondoggle  that 
merits  congressional  Investigation.  As  for 
relieving  local  unemployment,  It  has  been 
found  time  and  again  that  workers  have  to 
be  brought  In  from  outside  the  area  to  pro- 
vide skills  for  particular  projects. 

Even  /in  endeavor  that  sounds  as  though 
It  should  be  most  rewarding  runs  Into  prac- 
tical difficulties.  We  have  in  mind  the  Gov- 
ernment's manpower  retraining  program. 
When  men  are  Idled  because  their  skills  are 
no  longer  needed.  It  seems  only  logical  to 
give  them  the  skills — and  hence  the  Jobe — 
the  economy  does  need. 

Yet  the  program  doesn't  work  out  that 
neatly  In  practice  and  Indeed  Is  largely  con- 
fused and  Ineffective.  Some  of  the  reasoru 
for  the  failures  are  noted  by  business  econo- 
mist Joseph  Froomkln,  wrlUng  In  the  Colum- 
bia University  Forum,. 

A  basic  reason  Is  the  lack  of  any  accurate 
Information  on  what  Jobs  are  available  and 
therefore  what  kind  of  retraining  U  most 
suitable.  Another  basic  trouble  cited  by 
Mr  Froomkln  Is  that  administrators  are  hard 
put  to  decide  whether  to  emphasize  traln- 


tng  of  ttMJBB  with  minimal  skills  or  retraining 
of  tboae  with  high  skins  who  are  recentiy 
unempV>y*d  tor  technological  reasons. 

TtM  upebot  !■  that  In  regions  ol  relatively 
nttw  emptoyment,  some  retrainees  ^iB.y 
managed  to  keep  their  new  Job«,  but  not  In 
depressed  sreas  where  geiieral  unemploy- 
ment Is  severe.  In  such  areas,  according  to 
Mr  Froomkln,  when  retrained  workers  could 
find  new  jobe  they  held  them  for  only  » 

short  time. 

The  further  upshot  of  fundamental  con- 
fusions Is  a  weird  profusion  of  projects. 
Some  of  them,  Mr.  Froomkln  writes,  "pro- 
vide lor  training  In  occupations  for  which 
employers  have  tradiUonally  paid  the  coets. 
A  course  designed  to  train  new  members  of 
the  vanishing  breed  of  farmers  U  In  the 
program  as  well. 

"The  projects  of  a  few  days"  or  weeks' 
duration  to  train  hand  shoe-stltchers.  wait- 
ers, and  retail  clerks  should  be  viewed  with 
healthy  skepticism.  Were  a  real  need  for 
these  workers  anticipated,  one  could  expect 
employers  to  train  them  without  Govern- 
ment assistance." 

From  all  of  this  emerges  at  least  a  partial 
exi-lanatlon  of  vhy  the  Federal  Government 
iB  so  singularly  111 -equipped  to  embark  on 
sweeping  programs  to  alleviate  proverty  and 
unemployment.  By  Its  nature,  its  approach 
must  be  olumsy  and  politics  ridden  If  not 
actually  tainted  with  corruption. 

More  than  that,  the  Federal  officialdom  Is 
Inherently  Incapable  of  devising  and  admin- 
istering effective  programs  applicable  to  all 
parts  of  a  diverse  nation.  In  consequence  It 
often  resorts  to  gimmicks  or  simple-minded 
and  superficial  answers  to  complex  questions. 
We  do  not  for  a  moment  say  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  proper  concern  with  these  prob- 
lems. We  merely  say  It  would  expend  Its 
energies  more  profitably  In  exhorting  the 
States  and  localities,  and  applying  Its  con- 
siderable pressures  on  them,  to  get  them  to 
work  out  their  own  problems. 

For  the  fact  remains  that  when  the  target 
Is  too  big  and  too  far  off.  the  chances  are 
multiplied  for  a  wasteful  scattering  of  effort. 


John  F.  Kknkkdt.  Kovnnn  22,  1963 

The  President  Is  dead. 

He'd  not  begrudge  the  world  his  blood — 

A  sniper   put  a  bullet  through  his  head — 

And  had  he  his  life  to  live  again 

He'd  go  on  campaigning. 

For  It  Is  earth  where  grows  the  grain 

To  give  our  dally  bread. 

And  It  Is  faith  wlthta  the  cup 

To  love  one's  fellow  men. 

To  plant  the  seed,  to  make  It  grow,  to  die, 

then  say. 
Had  I  my  life  to  live  again 
I'd  go  on  harvesting. 
The  President  Is  dead. 
Among  us  slain,  the  one  our  best 
The  Lord  to  love,  who  saw 
The  heavens  open  after  rain 
To  wash  away  all  bitterness 
Put  an  end  to  pain,  bring  the  rainbow  after 

rain. 
And  the  peace  on  earth  that  man  doth  seek. 
There  was  a  caravan.  Jerusalem  streets, 
The  multitudes'  acclaim,  happiness, 
The  quickened  heart  beat,  then  sorrow 
For  a  death  of  the  Creator  of  the  talth  that 

love  Is  happiness. 
A  monument  of  praise  for  one  who'd  have  It 

right  with  all  the  world. 
The    campaign   ends,   the   sun   has   set,   and 

now 
A  new  star  appears  up  In  the  sky. 

— James  Stattoed. 


Two  Poetic  Tributei  to  John  F.  Kennedy 
Written  by  Attorney  James  Stafford  of 
Weediport,  N.Y. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

or    NFW    TOaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28, 1964 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  -vrtsh  to  Include  two  eloquent  and 
mo-ving  poems  eulogizing  our  late  Presi- 
dent, •which  were  written  by  Mr.  James 
Stafford,  an  attorney  in  Weedsport,  N.Y., 
in  my  congressional  district.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  these  eulogies  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues : 
Thk  Torch 

1917  JOHN  r.  KENNEDY  1963 

Good  man.  Irishman 

Who  thought  the  whole  world 

Loved  you  because  you 

Loved  the  world, 

C!ome  back,  come  back 

To  live  again. 

Saint,  who  filled  this  sea 

With  tears,  take  away 

This  monument  of  pain 

Lest  freedom  fall,  or  God 

Be  Love.     How  well  In  life 

We  knew  youi     In  death  we  do. 

— James  Staftoed. 


Rochester  Knows  What  Mr. 
Means 


Lawrence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

or   KEW    TO»K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  AH  VES 

Tuesday,  July  28. 1964 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  weU 
known,  my  home  community  of  Roches- 
ter, N.Y..  has  been  racked  by  rskcial  vio- 
lence. An  armed  force  now  maintains 
law  and  order  in  the  community. 

"When  I  reported  to  the  House  on  this 
incident  yesterday,  I  stressed  that  con- 
tempt for  democratic  principle  wa« 
present  in  the  rioter's  nctiona.  This 
subversion  of  innocent  people's  r^^hts 
in  a  misguided  attempt  to  redress  social 
grievances  is  plainly  perilous. 

There  is  no  motive  lofty  enough  to  jus- 
tify defiance  of  law  and  order.  L«t  us 
remember  that  the  forces  arrayed 
against  us  In  the  world  seek  the  very  dis- 
ruption of  orderly  process  that  some  of 
our  o'wn  citizens  create  in  their  excess. 

A  very  eloquent  expression  of  this  feel- 
ing has  been  authored  by  Columnist 
David  Lawrence.  From  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Evening  Star  of  Monday.  July  27. 
I  offer  Mr.  Lawrence's  commentary  and 
commend  its  contents  to  my  colleagues: 
PLATrruDES  A»D  Bacial  Violence — ^Abuse  or 

Bight   To   Demonstrate   Calus)    Boot    or 

WHOLi  Peoblem 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Platitudes  and  hortatory  statements  de- 
ploring violence  and  urging  respect  for 
"law  and  order"  ■will  do  little  good  In  race 
conflicts  such  as  have  broken  out  recently  In 
the  big  cities.  The  sltuatlMi  wUl  be  helped 
only  when  President  Johnson  and  State  ex- 
ecutives, such  as  New  York's  Governor  Bocke- 
feUer,  begin  to  brush  aside  their  political 
sensitivity  and  start  coming  to  grips  with  the 
root  of  the  whole  problem — the  abuse  of  the 
so-called  right  of  public  demonstration. 
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A  dispatch  over  the  wires  of  Unlt«d  Preaa 
International  on  Saturday  afternoon  tella  In 
a  nutshell  the  atory  of  what's  happening  and 
why.    It  readB  as  follows : 

"New  ToEK. — A  Negro  group  led  by  an  ad- 
mitted Communist  today  went  ahead  with 
plans  for  a  Harlem  rally  despite  orders  from 
the  police  commissioner  prohibiting  dem- 
onstrations by  the  group. 

"The  Harlem  Defense  Council  Is  led  by 
William  E^ton,  who  says  he  is  a  Ccwnmunlst 
and  recently  taunted  police  by  saying  'there 
Is  nothing  they  can  do'  about  political  be- 
liefs." 

Epton.  who  is  32  years  old.  later  was  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  disorderly  conduct. 
He  was  released  on  $500  bond  and  ordered  to 
appear  tar  a  hearing  on  August  7.  But.  in 
somewhat  similar  cases  In  the  South,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
found  technical  reasons  for  reversing  convic- 
tions for  disorderly  conduct  and  trespassfng 
on  private  property. 

And,  of  course,  all  the  Communists  keep 
fully  Informed  about  such  proceedings  and 
then  taunt  the  police  with  statements  that 
Communists  are  "Just  another  political 
party"  and  can  claim  "constitutional  rights." 
The  present  Supreme  Court  has  upheld 
the  right  to  demonstrate,  but  unfortunately 
has  ignored  long-established  precedents  in 
which  rulings  were  made  that  It  is  unlawful 
to  incite  to  violence. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  demonstra- 
tions In  a  maas  meeting  held  In  a  hall  or  an 
arena,  where  any  person  who  wishes  can  at- 
tend and  listen  to  speeches.  But  there  is 
socaethlng  potentially  dangerous  about  a 
street  demonstration  which  embitters  and 
offends  people  whose  Involvement  Is  Invol- 
untary as  they  happen  to  be  in  the  area  or 
as  their  homes  are  Invaded  and  their  places 
of  business  are  looted. 

Former  President  Elsenhower  said  In  a 
press  conference  last  year  that  every  group 
"has  a  right  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  Its  dissatisfactions  when  its  rights 
are  not  recognized  and  allowed  to  be  exer- 
cised," but  that  "when  they  go  to  the  extent 
of  Irritating,  exacerbating  the  situation,  then 
I  think  we've  had  a  little  bit  of  a  step  back." 
The  sensible  leaders  of  the  Negro  organiza- 
tions today  find  themselves  hindered  by 
groups  that  are  Incited  by  CXimmunlsts  and 
other  militant  organizers  who  are  confident 
they  will  not  be  pvinlshed  because  they  can 
rely  for  Immunity  on  the  right  to  demon- 
strate as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
today. 

Leaders  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  on  the 
oither  band,  have  begged  persona  to  stay  off 
the  streets  dxirlng  critical  times  In  their 
communities.  The  Chicago  Defender,  a  large 
newspaper  of  Negro  ownership,  has  Just 
called  for  a  moratorium  on  demonstrations. 
The  UPI  a  few  days  ago  told  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  State  District  Com- 
mittee of  the  Commxinlst  Party  being  photo- 
graphed with  another  Communist  as  they  at- 
tended a  protest  rally  at  which  one  leader. 
Jesse  Oray,  called  for  "guerrilla  warfare" 
against  the  police. 

Oray  has  taken  the  fifth  amendment  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  at  least  20  times  when  asked  about 
his  Communist  activities. 

The  head  of  the  NAACP's  New  York  branch 
Is  quoted  as  saying  that  "the  Communists 
find  out  who  Is  talking  the  wildest,  and  then 
Jump  in  with  them."  There  are.  of  course, 
plenty  of  hate  groups  without  Communist 
coruiections  whose  instinct  is  to  resort  to 
violence  when  they  become  angry. 

When  will  the  Supreme  Court,  however. 
Bee  the  trend  toward  widespread  Internal  ' 
order  due  to  Its  own  faulty  decisions 
become  realisUc  again?  When  will  the 
phony  Issue  of  "police  brutality"  be  dealt 
With  courageously  everywhere  by  the  issu- 
ance of  city  ordinances  prohibiting  all  kinds 


of  street  demonstrations  at  a  time  when 
public  feeling  has  become  ao  embittered  over 
any  issue  that  violence  is  Inevitable? 

And  in  clUes  where  the  local  police  might 
provs  Inadequate,  why  do  not  the  Oovemon 
mobilize  the  State  mllltla  beforehand  at 
known  places  of  coming  trouble,  Instead  of 
waiting  Ull  after  the  outbreak  to  take  action? 

The  basic  Issue  cannot  be  lgn(»-ed  any 
longer,  despite  its  political  embarrassments. 
For  the  American  people  are  beginning  to  see 
that  the  looting  of  stores,  with  damages  run- 
ning Into  the  millions,  has  very  little  to  do 
with  the  merits  of  any  civil  rights  question, 
but  has  everything  to  do  with  the  age-old 
problem  of  crushing  crime  by  any  measures 
of  law  enforcement  deemed  necessary  to  pro- 
tect life  and  property. 


No  More  Time 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NirW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REIPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28.  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  took  part  in  the  passage  of  the 
most  comprehensive  civil  rights  bill  In 
our  history  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  great  future  that  our  country  can 
look  forward  to  with  renewed  enthu- 
siasm. The  passage  of  the  bill,  however, 
was  hardly  a  final  step,  but  rather  only 
a  commencement.  The  hard  work  is  yet 
to  come. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  the  most 
perilous  problem  we  have  known  since 
World  War  n :  Can  this  country  be  saved 
from  racial  war?  The  past  week  has 
been  blemished  by  troubles  not  only  in 
the  South,  which  seems  to  be  enforcing 
the  civil  rights  law  in  a  peaceful  man- 
ner, but  in  the  North,  specLflcally  In  New 
York  City,  where  Negroes  have  been 
rioting. 

Mr.  Louis  Lomax,  himself  a  Negro  who 
has  felt  the  pains  caused  by  racial  prej- 
udice and  discrimination,  realizes  that 
the  burden  for  peace  lies  not  only  with 
the  white  leaders,  but  as  well  with  Negro 
leaders.  In  order  to  quell  the  rebellion 
that  is  brewing  In  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  Negroes  from  Mississippi  to  Harlem, 
he  Implores  the  Negro  leadership  to  step 
back  from  the  battle  for  a  moment  and 
view  the  scene  with  a  broader  perspec- 
tive than  they  now  do.  In  this  manner 
he  hopes  that  they  will  realize  the  danger 
that  general  violence  presents  to  our  de- 
mocracy, and  that  they  will  disavow 
these  extremist  techniques. 

I  commend  the  following  three  articles 
from  the  New  York  Journal  American  of 
July  6.  7,  and  8.  1964.  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  as  remarkably  level- 
headed advice  during  these  times  that 
test  our   strength   as   a  free    and   just 

nation : 

A  Negro's  Plf^  for  Time 

(Author  Louis  Lomax  knows  what  the 
struggle  for  civil  rights  means.  Only  last 
week  his  11 -year -old  son  was  Involved  in  a 
controversy  when  he  applied  tor  entrance 
into  a  private  all-white  Long  Island  military 
academy  because  he  Is  a  Negro. 

(Despite  the  bitterness  of  his  own  experi- 
ence, Mr.  Lomax,  who  uncovered  the  Black 


Affuslim  movement  and  wrote  "The  Negro 
Revolt"  and  "The  Reluctant  African,"  pleads 
for  Negro  moderation  in  this  first  article  of 
a  three-part  series.) 

(By  Louis  E.  Lomax) 

Well,  we  got  It.  The  new  dvll  rights  bill 
Is  not  everything  we  wanted  but  It  Is  more 
than  we  have  ever  had  before. 

The  bill  Is  the  most  detailed  spelling  out 
of  a  citizen's  rights  since  the  Magna  Carta. 

The  powering  through  of  this  bill  was 
quite  an  accomplishment  tor  us.  lor  the 
American  Negro  for  a  people  Just  yesterday— 
as  history  counts  time — in  slavery. 

That  the  bill  was  piloted  through  both 
Houses  by  white  men  while  white  clergymen 
and  lay  leaders  rallied  their  conununltlea  to 
our  support  is  quite  an  accomplishment  for 
them,  for  the  American  white  man,  for  a 
people  whose  chattel  we  were  and  who  had 
built  a  new  way  of  life  on  the  assumption 
that  we  would  always  provide  them  with  a 
steady  stream  of  social  and  economic 
menials. 

Most  of  all  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1964  U 
a  towering  monument  to  the  democratic 
process:  it  shows  Just  what  democracy  can 
do  when  allowed  to  work  Its  will. 

Who.  standing  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition 
when  Booker  T.  Washington  acquiesced  in 
the  injustices  of  that  hour,  would  have  be- 
lieved that  half  a  century  later  Booker's 
grandchildren  would  take  to  the  streets  and 
shout  America's  guilt? 

Who,  watching  the  bloody  deeds  of  the 
night  riders  and  B^ansmen  of  Booker  T.'s 
days,  would  have  believed  that  white  America 
would  today  confess  and  then  go  on  to  enact 
a  civil  rlghU  bill  which  is  nothing  short  of 
an  apologia  for  past  wrongs  and  a  promise 
that  these  wrongs  shall  now  cease,  never  to 
occur  again? 

Yet  here  we  are  and  the  deed  Is  done 

Passage  of  the  bill,  however.  Is  but  the 
beginning.  Much  of  the  whM«  South — and 
the  North  fca-  that  matter — Is  unhappy  about 
the  tiu-n  of  events. 

Enforcement  of  the  measure  could  well 
usher  in  the  bloodiest  racial  moments  since 
the  Civil  War. 

It  is  one  of  Ironies  of  a  free  society  that 
the  passage  of  such  a  bill  promisee,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  perhaps  the  race  issue  can  be 
settled  without  major  bloodletting;  yet,  on 
the  other. hand,  enforcement  of  the  measure 
may  weU  'take  us  closer  to  that  very  blood- 
letting that  we  have  been  averting  since 
the  terrible  doings  at  Richmond  and  Atlanta. 

STATESMANSHIP     NEEDED 

But  I  am  more  convinced  by  the  promise 
of  the  measure  than  I  am  frightened  by  the 
dangers  that  are  concommltants  of  Its  en- 
forcement. I  am  also  convinced  that  the 
promise  will  win  out  over  the  threat  only  If 
Negro  leadership  evidences  more  statesman- 
ahlp  than  It  has  in  the  recent  past. 

The  civil  rights  blU  Is  a  child  of  the  streeU. 
not  of  the  conference  rooms  or  of  the  court- 
house. 

It  was  Introduced  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
dogs  and  fire  hoses  of  Birmingham.  Ala. 

The  blU  was  supported,  to  be  sure,  by  a 
steady  atream  of  legal  decisions  and  Execu- 
tive orders,  which,  for  the  past  decade,  have 
prepared  the  Nation  for  Just  this  possibility. 

FIGHT  FOR  LXADERSHIP 

In  the  process,  Negro  leadership  became 
fiercely  competitive,  the  Negro  community 
has  endured  a  long,  hot  debate  between  the 
legalists  and  the  activists. 

The  Legalists,  led  by  the  well-entrenched 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  ct 
Colored  People,  contended — on  the  whole — 
that  the  racial  issue  would  be  settled  in  the 
courtroom;  the  activists,  sparked  by  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.'s,  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference  and  James  Farmer's  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality,  argued  that  legalism 
was  not  enough,  that  the  Negro  would  gain 


tjB  rights  only  U  he  took  to  the  streets,  and. 
\S  necessary,  fUled  the  Jails. 

The  activists  won. 

Hot  only  did  demonstrations  produce  re- 
-ilts  but  tti©  NAACP  and  Roy  WUklns.  the 
NAACP's  executive  secretary,  defied  the  law 
or  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  Mr.  Wilkins  was  carted 
Ott  to  Jail. 

A  NrW  DAT  HERE 

But  now  we  have  a  new  day;  the  rights 
«e  have  been  Jailed  for  seeking  over  the 
pft8t  4  years  are  now  oiu-s. 

VVhen  we  sat  down  at  a  lunch  counter 
along  Route  40  in  Maryland  we  defied  the 
laws  of  that  State;  now  the  man  who  refuses 
us  service  In  that  very  restaurant  will  be 
defying  the  laws  of  the  Nation. 

The  question  must  be  asked,  then,  Is  it 
time  for  a  shift  In  tactics? 

And  once  again  the  philosophical  argu- 
nient  that  has  always  rent  Negro  leadership 
comes  Into  the  open. 

Just  after  the  civil  rights  bill  passed  the 
Senate  both  James  Farmer  and  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  let  it  be  known  that  they 
were  readying  squads  of  people  to  test  en- 
forcement of  the  new  measure  In  various 
southern  cities. 


WmCINS  VERSUS  FARMER 

The  NAACP's  Roy  WUklns  publicly  chas- 
tised Mr.  Parmer  and  Mr.  King  for  engaging 
in  a   race  toward   militancy  for  militancy's 

Mr.  WUklns  hinted  that  his  organization 
would  take  a  more  conservative  approach  to 
enforcement  of  the  bill. 

He  did  not  specify  Just  what  the  NAACP 
would  do;  one  wishes  that  he  had,  for  his 
proposal  may  have  been  a  clarion  call  for 
sound  Judgment. 

Alas.  hU  strongest  statement  was  a  promise 
that  Negro  voters  would  increase  their  efforts 
in  behalf  of  legislators  who  supported  the 
civil  rlghU  bin  during  its  year  of  stormy 
months  in  Congress. 

With  the  civil  rights  bill  enacted,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  no  argument,  that  the 
Negro  has  every  right  to  walk  into  any 
affected  motel  or  restaurant  In  the  land  and 
demand  to  be  accommodated.  If  he  Is  re- 
fused, every  law  enforcement  agency  at  the 
Nation's  disposal  must  come  to  his  aid.  and 
In  a  hurry  at  that. 

But  this  is  not  the  Issue. 

If  a  Negro  walks  Into  a  hotel  In,  say, 
deepest  Mississippi  and  insists  on  his  right, 
there  Is  a  good  likelihood  that  he  wlU  be 
seriously  hurt,  perhaps  killed. 

This  could  set  off  a  chain  reaction;  the 
Negro  ghettoes  of  Chicago,  Cleveland,  De- 
troit. New  York,  to  say  nothing  of  Missis- 
sippi Itself  would  certainly  be  activated,  and 
the  much-promised  long,  hot  summer  would 
be  upon  us. 

This  Is  why  I  said  earlier  that  the  time  for 
Nep-o  statesmanship  has  arrived. 

STOP.    LOOK.    LISTEN 

Roy  WUklns,  James  Parmer.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  and  James  Foreman  should  stop 
whatever  they  are  doing,  come  off  the  streets 
and  out  of  Jail,  and  go  on  a  retreat  together. 

Tliey  need  to  relax,  to  rest,  to  do  some 
redemptive  loafing  and  creative  thinking — 
together.  They  need  to  hammer  out  a  gen- 
eral agreement  on  where  we  are  going  and 
how  we  plan  to  get  there;  they  need  to  parcel 
out  the  responslbUltles  as  well  as  the  power 
and  the  glory  of  the  current  struggle. 

Then,  from  their  mountain  top — or  lake 
front — they  should  return  to  the  people  and 
Issue  a  lucid  call  for  a  united  push  toward 
final  freedom  under  the  aegis  of  common- 
sense. 

Mine  Is  but  a  lonely  voice. 

As  a  social  critic  and  writer  I  have  no 
organization. 

Yet,  at  times,  my  typewriter's  eye  has  seen 
these  men  with  more  clarity  than  they  have 
seen  themselves.  For  what  It  is  worth,  this 
Is  my  view: 


Negroes  should  not  rush  Into  hotels, 
motels,  and  other  previously  all-white 
southern  establishments  while  the  Ink  Is 
still  wet  on  the  clvU  rights  bill. 

NOT   BT    lAW    AU3NE 

Freedom  does  not  oome  by  law  alone;  It 
takes  a  solid  degree  of  general  acceptance. 

Sometimes  a  people  can  certify  forever 
their  hardwon  freedoms  by  temporarily  re- 
fusing to  Invoke  them  for  the  sake  of  a  more 
general  and  permanent  public  good. 

Now,  I  am  convinced.  Is  such  an  hour  for 
the  American  Negro. 

But  the  Negro  cannot  be  asked  to  suffer 
alone;  rather.  If  this  Is  to  be  a  long  summer 
of  change  and  progress,  the  entire  Nation 
must  be  with  the  Negro  as  he  elects  to 
suffer  yet  a  while  longer. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  a  child 
of  the  South  and  a  man  of  compromise, 
should  ask  both  sides,  IntegraUonlsts  and 
segregationists,  for  time. 

Negro  leaders  should  withhold  demonstra- 
tions for  a  period  of,  say,  30  or  60  days; 
southern  political,  clvU  business  and  church 
leaders  should  be  summoned  to  the  White 
House  and  asked  to  prepare  their  various 
communities  for  the  changes  the  bill  will 
make  In  their  way  of  life. 

I  believe  most  southern  communities  will 
respond. 

They  win  not  like  it,  but  if  the  local  white  - 
power    structure   speaks  with   a   firm,    clear 
voice,  serious  trouble  can  be  avoided  In  all 
but  a  few  places. 

I  am  not  certain  what  Negro  leaders  will 
say  to  this  proposal.  Some  of  them,  I  sus- 
pect, will  not  like  it. 

But  to  them  I  say  there  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  we  Negroes  have  the  power  to 
destroy  America  in  the  name  of  a  righteous 

cause. 

We  can  set  off  demonstrations  and  law- 
testing  activities  this  summer  that  will  wreak 

llAVOC 

And  our  cause  would  be  Just;  but  would 
our  Judgment  be  sound? 

Yes.  brothers,  we  have  the  power  to  destroy 
America;  but  do  we  have  the  statesmanship 
to  save  it?  Aod  that.  Can  we  save  Amer- 
ica? is  the  question. 


Civil  Rights  Laws  Target — The  South 
( Louis  Lomax  knows  the  bitterness  of  be- 
ing on  the  receiving  end  of  racial  bias — not 
only  as  a  writer  of  "The  Negro  Revolt"  and 
"The  Reluctant  African" — ^but  as  the  father 
of  an  11 -year-old  who  was  "advised"  by  the 
authorities  of  an  all-white  Long  Island  mili- 
tary academy  not  to  enter  his  son  there. 

(Despite  his  own  experience,  Mr.  Lomax, 
In  the  second  article  of  a  three-part  series, 
urged   the  Negro   leadership   in   America   to 
stop,  look,   and  listen  before  plimglng  into 
other  Mlsslssippls  this  summer.) 
(By  Louis  K  Lomax) 
Those  who  argued  so  long  and  hard  against 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  were  right  on  one  score : 
This  is  a  southern  bill. 
No  one  who  has  followed  the  course  of 
race  relations  over  the  p&st  10  years  cap  read 
the  new  bill  and  not  realize  that  it  is  aimed 
directly  at  the  South. 

Much  of  the  language  in  the  public  ac- 
commodations and  voting  titles  of  the  bill 
comes  clearly  out  of  southern  life  and  prac- 
tice. 

The  obvious  clauses  designed  to  thwart 
local  ofBcials  who  have  so  long  thwarted  po- 
tential Negro  votera._the  strident  language 
that  plainly  questions  the  basic  integrity  of 
southern  white  Juries,  these  are  final  evi- 
dences that  most  of  the  elected  reiM^seota- 
tlves  of  most  of  the  people  are  convinced  that 
the  southern  way  of  Ufe  la  a  calculated  con- 
spiracy against  the  freedom  of  the  Negro. 

There  Is  simply  no  other  way  to  read  this 
bill. 

The  one  section  that  wlU  affect  the  non- 
South— the   title   outlawing   discrimination 


In  hiring — goes  Into  effect  vrtthin  a  year  cf 
signing:  while  the  section  that  affects  the 
South  most — the  public  accommodation 
title — is  effective  Immediately. 

Let  the  truth  be  told:  the  South  Is  on  the 
grill  in  this  bUl  and  Justifiably  so. 

This  is  all  the  more  reason  why  the  Ne- 
gro's approach  to  enforcement  of  the  new 
bill  ahoilld  *)e  that  cf  the  statesman  rather 
than  that  of  the  wild-eyed,  righteous  revolu- 
tionary. 

Overnight,  the  Negro  can  force  the  Deep 
South's  hand  and  plunge  the  Nation  into 
turmoil;  the  blood  will  l>e-on  their  hands, 
not  ours. 

But  it  will  be  blood  nonetheless,  and  one 
can  only  hope  that  the  aggrieved  Negro  is 
now  sophisticated  enough  to  realize  that  his 
long-run  Interests  will  be  best  served  If  he 
knowingly  allows  the  Deep  South  a  period  of 
grace  In  which  to  bind  Its  new  wovmds. 

This  Is  not  a  sellout. 

To  the  contrary.  If  the  Negro  has  enough 
statesmanship  to  say  to  the  South,  "I  know 
you  don't  like  this  but  you  have  got  to 
swallow  It.  For  the  sake  of  the  Nation  I'll 
give  you  60  days  to  get  ready,"  he  will  win 
Innumerable  new  allies  for  the  day  when  we 
must  march  against  the  hard  ccwe  pockets 
of  resistance. 

Two  related  factors  lie  behind  my  posi- 
-tlon  on  this  Issue:  First,  this  is  an  election 
year  and  it  seems  all  too  likely  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  will  field  a  presidential  can- 
didate who  voted  against  both  cloture  and 
the  bin  iteelf . 

Shovild  Arizona  Senator  Barrt  Goldwater 
become  the'OOP  nominee  the  race  issue  will 
be  greatly  Irritated. 

THE  DANG^  OF  EXTREMISTS 

His  private  attitude  toward  Negroes  seems 
to  be  good  and  he  has  defended  his  votes 
against  civil  rights  on  groun^;^  of  conscience 
and  conBtltutlonality. 

Even  so  the  most  blatant  anti-Negro  ele- 
ments outside  the  non-South  have  rallied  to 
CrOLDWATKR.  and  his  supporters  have  made  it 
clear  they  wlU  gather  the  same  antl -Negro 
vote  In  the  South  If  Alabama  Gov.  George 
Wallace  would  only  get  out  of  their  way. 

The  entire  election  could  hinge  on  a 
black-versus-white  Issue. 

This  Is  precisely  what  extremists  an  both 
sides  want  and  It  would  bring  on  national 
disaster. 

But  If  the  Negro  turns  statesman,  and  in- 
tentionally elects  to  suff»  a  litUe  longer 
while  the  President  urges  the  Nation  to  order 
and  Justice,  much  of  the  South  will  fall  in 
line  and  the  ultimate  struggle  will  be  in 
terms  of  right  versus  wrong,  which  Is  pre- 
cisely the  Issue. 

The  second  factor  behind  my  argument  is 
the  cruel  confrontation  that  has  shaped  up 
In  Mississippi. 

Several  hundred  college  students,  Negro 
and  white,  have  gone  there  to  participate  in 
a  voter  registration  drive  among  Negroes. 

The  State  of  Mississippi  has  acted;  antici- 
pating their  arrival  the  State  legislature  has 
enacted  a  fist  full  of  laws  which  prohibit  cer- 
tain civil  rights  activity. 

These  laws  will  siirely  be  declared  uncon- 
stitutional once  they  are  reviewed  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

That,  however,  will  take  months.  If  not 

years.  • 

Meanwhile,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  some 
of  America's  finest  families.  Negro  and  white, 
have  already  joined  the  Issue. 

As  every  television  viewer  knows,  the  State 
of  Mississippi  has  armed  ItseU  with  tanks, 
tear  gas,  and  white  supremacist  volunteers  to 
beat  off  these  yotmg  people  who  harbor  the 
"Communist-Inspired"  notion  that  Missis- 
sippi Negroes  have  the  right  to  vote. 

The  new  clvU  rights  act  gives  even  greater 
morality  to  the  efforts  of  these  brave  young 
people. 

Their  planned  program  cannot  be  caUed  off 
at  this  point. 
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Por  several  monthp  now.  It  has  been  com- 
mon knowledge  that  seTeral  top  Washing- 
ton officials  are  convinced  that  nothing  short 
of  Federal  troops — occupation,  actually — will 
bring  Justice  to  Mississippi  Negroes. 

And  one  has  but  to  look  at  the  well-or- 
ganized, patiently  trained  student  groups 
that  have  poured  Into  Mississippi  to  realize 
that  they  are  determined  to  give  Federal 
officials  the  grounds  for  this  military  occupa- 
tion. 

Were  these  students  really  prepared  for 
the  terror  that  awaited  them  In  Mississippi? 

Is  the  Na'^lon  ready  for  It,  and  for  other 
"Mlsslsslppls"  In  the  name  of  dvll  rights? 

Mississippi,  after  all.  Is  a  State  In  which 
its  most  notable  Intellectual,  William  Faulk- 
ner, once  wrote  that.  If  need  be,  he  would 
shoot  down  Negroes  In  the  streets. 

The  Negroes'  cause  Is  Just,  and  It  Is  legal. 

We  have  every  Justification  for  setting  off 
demonstrations  In  hotels  and  motels  and 
restaurants  and  swlnrunlng  pools  all  over  the 
Deep  South.     We  have  the  law  on  our  side. 

And  the  morality. 

But  if  we  race  ahead  with  these  demon- 
strations, provoking  the  unthinking  hatred 
of  the  Deep  South  whites,  we  will  destroy 
the  Nation. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  Negroes,  on  the  thres- 
hold of  a  great  advance  In  civil  rights,  to 
exercise  the  kind  of  statromanahlp  that  will 
win  respect  rather  than  fear  among  the 
white  communities  of  the  South. 


A  Necko  to  Nbcroes:    Don't  Usk  Dynamite 
("Turn   him  loose  in  Times  Square  with 
a  shoeshlne  box." 

(That  vros  the  suggestion  that  ttoe  hecid 
of  an  all-white  Long  Island  military  school 
made  to  Louis  Lomax.  famous  author  of 
"The  Negro  Revolt"  and  "The  Reluctant 
African,"  wheo  he  trted  to  enroll  his  11 -year- 
old  son. 

(But  Mr.  Lom&x.  putting  country  before 
personai  anger,  urges  restraint  on  the  Negro 
rights  leadership  In  this  final  article  of  a 
series. ) 

(By  Louis  E.  Locnaz) 

Mississippi  iB  one  end  of  the  civil  rights 
dynamite  stick. 

Harlem  Is  the  other. 

And  this  Is  a  final  reason  why  Negro  leader- 
ship must  exercise  astute  statesmanship  If 
we  are  to  save,  rather  than  destroy,  the 
Republic. 

Negro  leaders  have  been  less  than  honest 
In  saying  that  the  recent  attacks  upon  white 
people  In  New  York  are  not  racial  In 
character. 

These  leaders  would  have  the  world  be- 
lieve that  the  gang  assaults  are  nothing  more 
than  run-of-the-mill  New  York  violence  car- 
ried out  by  New  York  gangs  that  Just  hai>- 
pen  to  be  all-Negro  against  people  who  Just 
happen  to  be  white. 

Well,  that  Is  BO  much  nonsense,  and  It  Is 
dangerous  nonsense  at  that. 

As  early  as  the  mld-fortles,  James  Baldwin 
wrote  that  every  group  has  Its  hate  object: 
In  Georgia,  Baldwin  said.  It  Is  the  Negro,  In 
Harlem   It   Is  the  Jew. 

In  1958  I  combined  with  Mike  Wallace  to 
produce  a  TV  spectacular,  "The  Hate  That 
Hate  Produced,"  which  was  the  first  public 
expos*  of  the  Black  Muslims. 

nCgro  ucaoers  denounci  the  show 

Negro  leaders,  led  on  by  Roy  WUklns  of 
the  NAACP,  denounced  the  documentary, 
said  we  had  taken  a  silly  cult  and  blown  It 
all  out  of  proportion. 

He  reassured  white  people  that  Negroes, 
on  the  whole,  still  loved  them. 

But  even  then  suspicious  killings  were 
occurring  In  and  around  New  York  City. 

In  my  second  book,  "The  Negro  Revolt,"  I 
called  attention  to  two  killings  that  were 
clearly  racial  In  origin. 

The  blunt  truth  Is  that  Negroes  do  not.  on 
the  whole,  love  white  people;  we  would  be 
something  other  than  human  If  we  did. 


Martin  Luther  Klng^  preachments  about 
Christian  love  sound  good  from  the  foot  of 
the  Lincoln  Monument,  and  his  advocacy  of 
nonviolence  1b  aa  ezoellent  dvU  rights  tactic. 

NO    TIM*    tXFT    FO»    OVHIT    HATX 

But  neltlier  doctrine  makes  sense  to  the 
masses  of  black  ]}eople  caught  up  In  the  raw 
violence  and  cutthroat  competition  th&t  Is 
prevalent  In  the  black  man's  America. 

For  a  century  the  Negro  was  so  close  to 
the  edge  of  destruction  that  he  had  little 
time  to  engage  In  overt,  blatant  hate  and 
dlstr\ist  of  white  people. 

We  hung — as  a  race  and  as  Individuals — 
by  our  toenails  from  freedom's  cliff  and  our 
every  effort  was  consumed  by  the  mechanics 
of  sheer  survival. 

We  laughed,  and  shuffled,  and  lied:  we 
scratched,  and   prayed,  and   swallowed  hard. 

Meanwhile  our  strong  men  were  fashion- 
ing organizations,  seeking  legal  redress,  and, 
finally  organizing  demonstrations. 

Our  survival  efforts  meehed  with  the  non- 
white  uprising  that  swept  Africa  and  Asia 
after  World  War  II  and  only  now  are  we 
beginning  to  say  what  has  been  In  our  hearts 
for  a  long,  long  time. 

And  the  Negro's  bile  Is  being  puked  out  on 
Broadway,  In  books,  and  through  the  flash- 
ing knives  that  find  their  white  targets  along 
Harlem  streets. 

The  one  thing  about  the  Blood  Brothers 
and  other  antlwhlte  Negro  gangs  that  seems 
to  have  been  ovtrlooked  Is  that  they  are  the 
television  generation. 

They  came  to  puberty  watching  the  white 
mobs  at  Little  Boek.  the  bHck-threwlng 
mothers  of  Sturgis-Clay,  Ky.;  their  girl 
friends  discovered  their  womanhood  while 
watching  Negro  women  being  washed  down 
With  flrehoses  at  Birmingham. 

MOMErfT    HAS    COME    TO    STRIKE    BACK 

Growing  up  in  squalor,  in  homes  where 
there  were  no  parents,  these  boys  and  girls 
played  hooky  from  school  and  discovered 
sex  as  the  television  blared  out  the  account 
of  Negroes  being  attacked  with  cattle  prods 
In  Louisiana. 

Now  many  Negroes  are  ready  and  willing 
to  strike  back.  After  all.  the  central  teach- 
ing of  the  Black  Muslim  movement  Is  that 
one  day  God.  the  black  man,  will  destroy  the 
Devil,  the  white  man. 

Their  concept  of  Armageddon,  then.  Is 
nothing  other  than  a  worldwide  race  war. 
And  thousands  of  Negroes  have  Joined  the 
movement. 

More,  the  Muslims  have  had  their  own 
parochial  schools  for  some  time  and  have 
turned  out  a  generation  of  children  who  are 
u  steeped  In  this  doctrine  as  Is  a  Catholic 
child  in  the  teaching  of,  the  Holy  Mother. 

TOT  CaSATTON  OT  A  MOlfSTEa 

During  a  debate  against  me  In  Cleveland 
recently.  Malcolm  X  brought  some  2,000  Ne- 
groes screaming  to  their  feet  when  he  said, 
"We  are  about  ready  to  practice  reciprocal 
death." 

Let  the  truth  be  told :  Racism  has  combined 
with  unemployment  and  lack  of  foresight  on 
the  part  of  the  American  educational  sys- 
tem and  produced  a  monster. 

The  black  masses  of  this  Nation  have  been 
all  but  incurably  crippled  by  discrimination; 
they  simply  cannot  get  work. 

Their  problems  are  complex,  but  the  con- 
tlnvUng  presence  of  discrimination  gives  them 
•  simple.  Identifiable  enemy — the  white  man. 

Negro  leaders  are  slow  to  oome  to  grips 
with   this  aspect   of  the  race  issue. 

They  argue,  with  some  logic,  that  they 
are  busy  bringing  an  end  to  discrimination 
and  that  once  discrimination  is  ended  such 
things  as  the  recent  killings  in  New  York 
will  go  away. 

Maybe. 

But.  even  so.  the  current  generation  of 
Negroes  are  already  Infected.  What  of  them? 
Are  they  to  be  left  alone  to  prepare  for  the 


"night  of  the  long  knives"  one  hears  so  mo^ 
about? 

Hardly. 

This  moimting  and  spreading  Negro  vio- 
lence imperils  us  all. 

For  It  Is  not  only  aimed  at  the  white  nun 
but  at  the  Negro  elite  as  well. 

Negroes  like  Ralph  Bunche  who  have  taksQ 
what  the  Black  Nationalists  call  an  unpopu- 
lar stand  on  certain  Issues  would  do  well  ao^ 
to  walk  Harlem's  streets  at  night:  after  a 
lecture  at  Oakland  City  College,  a  Black  N». 
tlonallst  shook  his  finger  In  my  face  and 
assured  me  that  my  day  would  come  boosl 

Harlem.  like  Mississippi  and  for  much  the 
same  reaaon.  must  be  occupied. 

Not  by  the  police. 

Rather.  I  am  suggesting  a  massive  eam- 
palgn  to  get  Negro  youth  off  the  street*  and 
Into  the  classrooms,  into  better  living  situa- 
tions where  they  can  glimpse  some  of  tlia 
promise  of  this  Nation. 

Now  is  the  time  for  Negroes  to  consider 
some  of  the  things  we  have,  and  not  ■olely 
of  what  we  have  not. 

Not  all  the  Negroes'  problems  can  or  shouM 
be  looked  at  In  terms  of  black  and  whit*. 
Now  Is  the  time,  at  this  11th  hour  In  Negro 
history,  for  us  to  act  like  men  of  reeponsl- 
blllty  who  mu£t  make  sure  that  this  Be- 
public  Is  not  torn  asunder  by  racism.,  black  or 
white. 

It  Is  a  time  for  Negro  statesmanship. 


Pensions  for  World  War  I  Veterau 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTA'ITVM 

Tuesday.  July  28.  1964 
Mr.   SECREST.     Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  letter  frtMxi 
Mr.    Prank    J.    Schurtz,    of    ZanesvlBe, 

Ohio: 

Zanesvillk,  Ohio, 

July  23, 19S4. 
Hon.  RoftEKT  Secrxst, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Deab  Bob  :  I  ask  that  you  read  this  loud  aad 
clear. 

Thousands  for  the  Congressman,  and  not 
a  cent  for  the  soldier  of  1917  and  lOlS.  th« 
forgotten  soldier. 

We  ask  you.  Mr.  Congressman,  do  you  real- 
ly think  this  is  fair  and  Just  for  the  forgottsn 
soldier  of  1B17? 

Yes.  he  enlisted  In  1917  and  received  $1  p« 
day  to  fight  and.  If  necessary,  die  for  the 
cause  he  thought  right. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  Congressman,  can  you  fs» 
the  forgotten  soldier,  who  Is  asking  for  » 
pension  of  $100  per  month  for  the  twilight 
years  of  his  life,  which  are  not  too  many,  M 
many  are  68  to  75  years  old. 

Many  of  the  1917  soldiers  are  In  dire  MSd 
of  help,  as  they  are  too  old  to  work.  Boms 
are  on  relief  rolls;  some  are  In  county  hom«i. 
which  formerly  were  called  poorhouses. 

By  greuitlng  a  pension  of  $100  a  month  (no 
strings  attached  > ,  you  would  take  many  ot 
relief  rolls,  giving  back  to  them  honor  and  a 
spirit  that  they  can  raise  their  heads  and  o» 
proud  that  they  were  soldiers  of  World  war  i. 

This  plan  we  suggest,  and  think  it  can  be 
carried  out  with  honor  for  all,  wlU  not  •***" 
pensive,  as  many  who  are  now  getting  •1*^ 
more  a  month  from  Oovemment  vetsran* 
sourcee  would  receive  no  increase. 

The  plan  Is  as  follows: 

World  War  X  aoUUers  who  are  getUng  •» 
to  the  amoxmt  of  1100  a  month  from  MT 


gorernment  veterans  source,  no  Increase  in 

'^^Id  War  I  soldiers  getting  less  than  $100 
,  month  from  Government  pension  plan  to 
h,  increased  to  $100  a  month. 

Veterans  getting  no  aid  from  any  veterans 
ytao  to  get  $100  a  month,  with  no  strings 
attached. 

This  would  take  many  off  relief  rolls,  glv- 
M|2  them  a  chance  to  live  their  remaining 
mars  without  the  worries  of  today's  living. 

This  plan  we  ask  you  to  adopt  at  this  Con- 
ircas  aa  It  Is  many  years  past  due.  No  other 
0J5.  'soldier  has  waited  so  long  for  a  Just 
pension. 

May  we  remind  you  that  the  World  War  I 
lokller  came  home  with  none  of  the  benefits 
l»t«r  soldiers  received,  such  as  getting  hU  old 
)ob  back,  a  college  education,  and  a  OI  home 
loan. 

We  respectfully  ask  your  sincere  considera- 
tion of  this  plan  this  year,  so  the  old  soldier 
,rtll  not  have  to  wait  any  longer  for  the  pen- 
iton  which  U  past  due  by  many  years,  and 
irhlch  he  righUy  deeervee. 
Most  sincerely, 

Pkank  J.  Shtthtz, 
Pcist  Commander.  Muakingum  County 
Barracks    No.     4S4,     World     War    I. 
Zanen^ilie,  Ohio. 


*A  Million  and  One  V«te$  for  Prayer  in 
Public  Schools'*— A  Speech  by  George 
Stover,  18  Yeart,  Made  at  Calvary 
Baptist  Church,  Tow$on,  Md.,  June 
1964 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28. 1964 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  friend  of  mine  recently  sent 
me  a  cc«>y  of  a  speech  made  one  Sunday 
in  June  l)y  his  nephew.  George  Stover,  an 
18-year-old  boy  In  Towson,  Md. 

I  am  told  this  speech  was  made  despite 
the  fact  that  the  pastor  of  Calvary 
Baptist  Church.  Towson,  where  the 
speech  was  made,  opposed  the  so-called 
Becker  amendment,  virhlch  young  George 
Stover  was  defending. 

As  I  believe  this  young  man  has  done 
an  excellent  Job  of  presenting  a  young 
viewpoint  on  this  subject,  I  welccane  the 
opportunity   to  Insert   the   text  of  his 
Q>eech  In  full  in  this  Record  : 
"A  Million  and  One  Votes  roa  Prayek  in 
Public    Schools" — A    Speech    by    George 
Stoves,  18  Years,  Made  at  Calvary  Baptist 
Church,  Towson,  Md.,  Joke  1964 
The  preservation  of  our  religious  heritage 
>i  one  of  the  problems  that  faces  our  coun- 
try today. 

Prom  its  beginning,  our  Nation  has  op- 
erated under  God.  During  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  George  Washington  praying  In 
the  snow  at  Valley  Forge  said,  "The  event  Is 
in  the  hands  of  God." 

When  the  leaders  of  our  country  assembled 
to  write  the  Constitution.  It  was  proposed  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  that  ecu^h  session  be 
opened  by  prayer.  Franklin  said.  "I  have 
lived  a  long  time  and  the  longer  I  live  the 
tnore  convincing  proof  I  see  of  this  truth  that 
Ood  governs  the  aSalrs  of  men.  and  if  a 
q>€u-row  cannot  fall  to  the  grotind  without 


His  notice,  is  it  poesible  that  an  empire  can 
rise  without  Hla  aid?" 

Today  oxir  American  way  ol  life  la  being 
threatened  from  within  as  wrtl  aa  from  all 
Bldea.  The  dangers  facing  our  country  and 
the  whole  world  are  so  great  they  ccuinot  be 
taken  lightly.  One  ot  the  threats  to  the 
preservation  of  our  religious  heritage  Is  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  which 
bans  Bible  reading  and  prayer  in  our  public 
schools. 

This  decision  U  a  first  big  step  away  from 
Ood.  Behind  the  scenes  are  forces  at  work 
whose  purpose  is  to  remove  God  as  an  Im- 
portant influence  in  the  life  of  our  Nation. 
BlUy  Graham  was  right  when  in  his  recent 
Los  Angeles  crusade  he  said,  "The  efforts  to 
remove  God  and  moral  teachings  from  our 
schools  is  a  diabolical  scheme." 

And  ex-Presldent  Elsenhower  has  said,  "I 
am  opposed  to  any  effort  to  eliminate  men- 
tion of  God  in  governmental  Institutions  and 
practices  •  •  •  the  basic  purpose  of  keeping 
before  the  public  the  clear  fact  that  our 
form  of  government  rests  upon  a  religious 
faith  is  one  of  which  I  heartily  approve." 

In  June  1982  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
found  unconstitutional  the  use  of  this  pray^ 
written  and  recommended  by  the  bocuxl  of 
regents  for  use  In  New  York  State  public 
schools: 

"Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us.  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and 
our  country." 

I  cannot,  of  course,  give  a  legal  opinion  on 
this  decision,  but  I  wovUd  like  to  quote  from 
an  article  published  In  the  Reader's  Digest. 
This  quote  Ib  from  the  Right  Reverend  James 
A.  Pike,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Cali- 
fornia— a  lawyer  prior  to  entering  the  min- 
istry and  stUl  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Reverend  Pike  states: 
"In  thU  case  the  Court  has  not  only  gone  oa 
on  a  side  track  but  Jumped  the  track  alto- 
gether. It's  decision  In  my  view  Is  based  on 
a  distortion  of  the  first  amendment,  not  on 
its  prime  meaning.  The  first  amendment 
says  'Congn'ess  shall  make  no  law  respecttng 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof.*  To  interpret  this 
amendment  as  the  Court  has  done  threatens 
the  pubUc  school  idea  itself,  will  hasten  the 
development  of  schools  under  religious 
auspices,  and  dampen  public  Interest  In  ade- 
quate tax  support  for  public  schools.  The 
ruling's  danger  is  not  only  In'  what  It  says 
but  In  what  It  Implies.  In  effect,  the  deci- 
sion deconsecrates  not  merely  the  schools  but 
the  Nation.  It  is,  as  someone  has  said,  'a 
new  declaration  of  independence — independ- 
ence from  God." 

My  own  views  are  personal  feelings  rather 
than  a  legal  Interpretation.  I've  listened  to 
the  pros  and  cons  on  this  issue  and  the  views 
of  thoee  in  favor  of  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion seem  to  narrow  down  to  three  main 
thoughts : 

(1)  This  decision  is  right  because  there 
should  be  a  complete  separation  between  the 
church  and  state. 

(2)  That  religion  should  not  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools  but  In  the  home  and  In 
the  churches. 

And  (3)  the  saying  of  a  prayer  In  school 
violates  the  first  amendment. 

Let's  examine  the  first  one — a  complete 
separation  of  church  and  state.  To  start 
with,  the  saying  of  a  prayer  in  public  schools 
Is  a  practice  that  has  been  going  on  for  over 
160  years.  If  this  were  unconstitutional  and 
detrimental  to  our  religion,  why  did  our  rell- 
giouB  leaders  and  legal  leaders  do  nothing 
about  it  in  all  these  years?  Why  did  they 
leave  it  to  an  atheist  to  bring  about  this 
change? 

Further,  If  there  Is  a  complete  separation 
between  church  and  state  and  one  accepts 
the  Court's  interpretation  of  the  first  amend- 
ment, many  other  practices  fostering  reli- 
gions are  also  constitutionally  Ulegal.    Spe- 


cifically, I  name  a  few:  Government-paid 
chai^alns,  compulsory  chapel  services  In  our 
three  service  academies,  tax  exemption  of 
religious  organisations,  income  tax  deducti- 
bility of  contributions  to  churches,  and  lower 
postal  rates  for  religious  publications. 

•WhUe  I  believe  in  separation  of  church 
and  state,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  can 
be  a  complete  separation  of  church  and  state 
This  country  was  founded  because  of  the 
need  of  rellgloxis  freedom  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  the  duty  to  protect  that  religious 
freedom.  The  two  are  linked.  Our  Govern- 
ment and  churches  have  been  insepacrable 
since  our  country's  Inception. 

The  second  argument  is  that  religion 
should  be  taught  In  the  home  and  In  the 
Church,  not  in  the  schools.  I  am  sure  every- 
one agrees  with  this.  However.  I  contend 
that  the  sajrlng  of  a  prayer  or  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  In  school  is  not  teaching  reli- 
gion. It  is  a  daily  reminder  that  our  schools 
and  our  Christian  country  function  under 

God. 

As  to  violation  of  the  first  amendment — 
when  I  studied  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  I  was  taught:  The  first  amend- 
ment guarantees  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  not  restrict  freedom  of  worship: 
and  it  specifically  prohibits  Congress  from 
setting  up  any  official,  government-supported 
church.  The  free  exercise  of  any  religion  by 
its  communicants  is  guaranteed  by  Con- 
gress, provided  there  is  no  violation  of  public 
morality  and  decency.  I  do  not  see  how 
the  saying  of  a  simple,  nondenomlnatlonal, 
noncompxilsory  prayer  can  possibly  violate 
the  first  amendment. 

I  maintain  that  prayer  should  be  en- 
couraged at  all  times — at  school,  at  home,  at 
work — and  that  none  <rf  us  should  be  too 
proud  to  pray  In  public.  It  is  said  that 
members  of  the  Colt  footbaU  team,  led  by 
Don  Schlnnlck,  pray  In  their  locker  room 
before  each  game.  I  am  a  wrestling  fan  and 
recently  saw  Bruno  Sammartlno.  the  cham- 
pion of  the  world  wrestle  In  defense  of  his 
title,  and  I  noticed  In  his  comer  before  the 
bout  he  quickly  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
in  sUent  prayer.  He  did  not  make  a  show  of 
this  and  I  admire  him  for  doing  it. 

In  a  recent  BaltlmOTe  News  American  I 
read  about  the  ChUdren's  Crusade,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  obtain  a  mllUon  signa- 
tures on  petitions  for  the  school  prayer 
amendment.  So  far,  the  signatures  that 
have  come  In  to  Congressmen  have  been 
mostly  thoee  of  grownups  and  the  million 
mark  has  been  exceeded.  Now,  the  signa- 
tures of  the  younger  generaticMi  are  starting 
to  come  in  and  for  the  first  time  In  their 
lives,  some  Members  of  Congress  have  simply 
stopped  acknowledging  their  mall  because 
It  wovdd  be  an  impossible  task.  So  I  feel 
that  I  am  speaking  for  the  youth  of  America 
when  I  makfrthls  observation:  Influences  of 
certain  teachers  as  well  as  subject  matter 
taught,  especially  In  the  area  of  science, 
cause  us  to  question  ovu-  faith.  And  I 
honestly  believe  that  If.  In  addition,  we  aUow 
the  boys  and  girls  erf  today  to  grow  up  think- 
ing It  Is  Ulegal  to  pray  In  school,  the  men 
anA  women  of  tomorrow  will  cease  to  pray^ 
altogether. 


That  It  Pro»perity? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28. 1964 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter 
from  a  farmer  and  ranchra-  out  in  west- 
em   South   DtAota   tells   a   story    that 
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should  be  passed  on.  I  have  asked 
imanimous  consent  to  Insert  it  at  this 
point  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Hero  are  some  fl^urcfl  jou  won't  flixi  in  th« 
Department  of  Agriculture.  In  1960.  with  a 
Republican  board  of  county  commiaeloners, 
my  county  taxes  were  $600.  We  had  60 
acres  of  wheat  and  got  $2  per  bushel,  also  36 
cents  for  our  beef  calves.  In  1964,  we  have 
a  Democratic  board  of  county  commissioners, 
taxes  on  the  same  place  are  now  $1,600. 
Calves,  30  cents,  and  Freeman  has  cut  the 
wheat  to  40  acres  and  only  $1  for  a  bushel. 
That  Is  prosperity? 


Prajer  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or   CAUfOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28. 1964 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  haarings  before  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  on  the  pn^xssed  Beck- 
er amendment,  people  of  every  religious 
faith  stated  thrtr  opposition  to  it.  Some 
were  clergymen,  others  laymen.  All 
joined  in  denouncing  this  proposal  as 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  religion 
and  religious  freedom  in  America. 

One  of  the  best  of  these  statements 
was  presented  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  a 
Catiiolic  layman.  His  statement,  which 
follows,  oondsrty  summarizes  the  evils 
of  the  Becker  amendment  and  offers  a 
constructive  alternative  to  It.  I  com- 
mend this  statement  to  all  those  who 
truly  desire  to  protect  and  strengthen 
religious  life  in  our  country: 

Mr.  Cliftinnaa,  Oongressman  Ckllkr,  gen- 
tleman and  members  ol  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, my  name  U  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
I  reside  at  128  Highland  Avenue,  Montclalr, 
NJ. 

I  am  president  of  the  Manhattan  Refriger- 
ating Co..  In  New  York  City,  and  the  Union 
Terminal  Cold  Storage  Co..  Inc.,  In  Jersey 
City.  N.J. 

As  a  Catholic  layman,  deeply  devoted  to 
the  religion  of  my  faith,  I  have  founded,  or 
am  an  active  member  of  a  number  of  organi- 
zations Including  the  Catholic  Institute  of 
the  Food  Industry,  National  Catholic  Em- 
ployers and  Managers  Study  Group,  National 
Catholic  Social  Action  Conference,  National 
Council  of  Catholic  Men,  Holy  Name  Society. 
Catholic  Commission  on  Intellectual  and 
Cultural  Affairs,  and  a  member  of  the  Mont- 
clalr Intercreedal  Committee  for  Religious 
Education.  I  am  also  a  member  of  Cardinal 
Spellman's  Coordinating  Committee  of  Cath- 
olic Lay  Organizations  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
New  York. 

As  a  dedicated  Catholic  who  is  active  In 
foeterlng  religion  and  religious  Identifica- 
tion among  young  people.  I  deplore  the 
Becker  amendment  or  any  other  amendment 
that  would  legalize  expressions  of  religious 
observance  through  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
In  the  public  schools.  Such  activity  In  the 
public  schools  Is  bad  for  religion.  Certain 
of  the  proposed  amendments  seek  to  provide 
for  nondenocnlnatlonal  prayer.  That  would 
merely  succeed  In  creating  a  watered-down 
substitute  for  religion.  Fxirther,  many  par- 
ent«  are  eradlng  their  responsibility  in  the 
religious  education  of  their  children  by  de- 
pending  upon  meaningless  exercises  In  the 


public  achooU.  This  dUutloc  of  prayer  in 
the  public  schooU  is  hurtful,  rather  than 
helpful,  to  religion.  It  la  a  daj3ce*'ous  muslon 
for  parents  azMl  ehlktren  to  tlilnk  they  are 
receiving  a  true  rtf  Iglous  experience  through 
the  public  schools. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  banning 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the  public 
schools  In  the  spring  at  1963  was  welcome 
news.  Those  ot  us  concerned  with  genuine 
religious  education  of  our  young,  have  long 
believed  tlutt  the  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
in  the  public  schools  was  a  poor  and  Inade- 
quate substitute  for  formal  religious  educa- 
tion in  the  home,  the  church,  and  the 
syiuigogue. 

In  a  survey  that  we  conducted  In  my  home- 
town of  Montclalr.  over  the  past  6  years,  we 
discovered  that  a  large  number  of  parents 
and  their  children  actually  relied  upon  the 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  In  the  schools  as 
the  youngsters'  principal  source  of  religious 
awareness.  For  example,  among  the  Protes- 
tant and  Jewish  boys  and  g^lrls  of  high  school 
ape,  three-quarters  are  not  registered  in  for- 
nvil  religious  classes  In  their  churches  and 
sjmagogue.  The  Catholic  children  had  a 
somewhat  better  record,  because  attendance 
at  the  confraternity  high  school  classes  is 
obligatory. 

Shortly  after  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
was  announced,  a  group  of  responsible  citi- 
zens In  Montclalr  Interested  the  leaders  of  the 
ministerial  association,  the  clergy  club,  the 
Catholic  pastors,  and  the  rabbi  of  the  local 
temple  In  forming  a  committee  to  rededlcate 
the  entire  community  of  Montclalr  to  a  new 
awareness  of  the  rather  shameful  situation 
with  regard  to  religious  education  of  the 
young  people.  We  decided  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  alert  parents,  boys  and  girls  of 
high  school  age.  as  well  as  religious  leaders, 
to  the  need  for  formal  religious  education  of 
these  youngsters  In  the  home,  the  church, 
and  synagogue.  Ws  have  h«ld  almost  weekly 
meetings  since  last  JvXy.  We  enlisted  the  In- 
terest of  about  34  of  the  most  serious -mind  «d 
young  people,  seniors  In  the  local  private,  pa- 
rochial, and  public  high  schools,  to  assist  us. 
All  the  churches  and  their  religious  educators 
sincerely  cooperated.  The  youngsters  them- 
selved  showed  amazing  inltlatlrt  and  an  un- 
us\ial  understanding  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation.  They  prepwired  and  sent  out  a 
qxiestlonnalre  to  1*)0  of  their  fellow  stu- 
dents. They  Interviewed  hundreds  of  their 
fellow  students,  and  a  fortnight  ago  they  con- 
ducted a  confrontation  of  all  the  religious 
leaders  of  the  community  in  a  S-hour  session 
at  the  local  temple. 

The  evaluation  of  the  confrontation  is  now 
being  summarized  and  studied  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  religious  leaders  known  as  the 
Convenors. 

We  believe  that  we  have  uncovered  a  con- 
structive approach  to  the  problem  of  be- 
havior both  In  the  youth  and  the  adulto.  We 
are  witnessing  a  new  dedication  by  our  com- 
munity and  our  conununlty  leaders  to  re- 
store formal  religious  education  to  the  home, 
church,  and  synagogue.  We  have  the  cloee 
cooperation  of  all  of  the  religious  leaders  in 
the  community  who  are  helping  to  make  sure 
that  religious  education  programs  in  the 
home,  church,  and  synagogue  are  conducted 
In  such  a  way  that  they  appeal  to  the  young- 
sters. In  my  view,  these  youngsters  will 
better  appreciate  the  Important  part  that 
renglous  education  must  play  In  their  youth- 
ful and  adult  lives  If  our  oovmtry,  our  society, 
and  our  institutions  are  to  be  representative 
of  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  traditions  and  teach- 
ings upon  which  they   were  founded. 

In  the  best  Interest  of  religion,  therefore. 
I  strongly  oppose  the  Becker  amendment 
and  I  would  like  to  offer  the  results  at  our 
experience  to  those  who  feel  that  this  amend- 
ment and  other  suggested  amendments  are 
the  answer  to  the  crying  need  for  a  restora- 
tion of  religious,  moral,  and  spiritual  values 
In  our  world  today. 


Catliolic  Layman  Sees  School  Priyir 
Caaraif  DbMosion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wiscoifsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRfcSENTATIVBS 

Monday.  July  27, 1964 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee's  hear- 
ings on  the  school  prayer  issue  have  un- 
derscored the  danger  of  dissension  and 
litigation  which  would  follow  the  ad<^ 
tion  of  a  constitutional  amendment  au- 
thorizing religious  observances  in  pubUe 
schools. 

One  distinguished  Catholic  layman 
who  spoke  to  this  problem  with  unusual 
clarity  was  Prof.  Donald  A.  GHanneUa  of 
the  Villanova  Law  School.  I  commmd 
his  statement  to  all  those  who  have  a 
continuing  interest  in  the  school  prayer 
question,  regardless  of  their  religious 
faith: 

Statemint  on  th«  Proposed  Pratbi  Attan- 
MEi«T  For  the  Hottsb  Judiciakt  CoManrm 
BT  DoNAU>  A.  OiAjmrKLLA.  Psorssaoa  o* 
Law,  Villanova  UMtvsssrrr  School  or 
Law,  ExECirnvB  Dnucroa,  thb  iNsrrnmt  or 
Chusch  Am>  Stats 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
views  I  express  are  my  own  and  should  not 
be  regarded  as  In  any  way  representing  tha 
views  of  the  Institutions  with  which  I  am 
connected. 

My  reasons  for  opposing  an  amendment 
that  would  permit  prayers  and  other  devo- 
tional exercises  in  the  public  scMools  can  be 
summarized  simply :  the  bemeflts  realized  by 
having  such  prayers  and  exercises  will  be 
more  th&a  offset  by  the  losses  Incurred  be- 
cause of  Increased  Interr  el  igloos  strife  and 
because  of  damage  to  tbe  prestige  of  our 
courts  as  they  become  Inevitably  involved  in 
this  cenfliet. 

As  a  Catholic  I  can  appreciate  the  destrs 
of  many  parents  to  have  their  children  be- 
gin the  school  day  with  conunon  pray*. 
But  recVnt  and  not  so  recent  hlstoiy  hm 
surely  demonstrated  that  In  a  society  madt 
up  of  many  religious  denominations  this 
caruiot  be  done  without  creating  serious  dis- 
sension and  controversy  In  the  communltf. 
Nor  has  this  controversy  arisen  solely,  or  ev«x 
mainly,  between  believers  and  nonbellevwt. 
Many  religious  leaders  have  recently  spoksn 
with  approval  of  the  elimination  of  devo- 
tional exercises  In  the  public  schools;  and 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  In  the  State 
courts  several  longstanding  cases  that  elim- 
inated prayers  and  Bible  reading  In  the 
public  schools  were  brought  by  Catholics  in 
protest  of  what  they  believed  were  sectarian 
Protestant  exercises. 

Any  proposed  amendment  that  will  per- 
mit public  officials  to  select  or  compose 
prayers  or  devotional  readings  will  not  end 
this  controversy.  On  the  contrary  it  can 
only  lead  to  an  Increase  of  conflict  both  la 
and  out  of  the  courts.  For  In  many  com- 
munities there  will  be  much  dissension  at 
the  time  religious  exercises  are  to  be  chosen, 
and  then,  after  they  have  been  chosen,  one 
can  anticipate  coxirt  challenge  by  rellglooi 
groups  that  will  find  the  selections  offensivi 
to  their  religious  tradition. 

It  would  go  contrary  to  what  has  been  ele- 
mental and  most  firmly  implanted  In  oat 
constitutional  tradlUon  to  have  the  Federal 
Oovemmemt  sanction  sectarian  practtoea 
The  propoeed  amendment  Is  ambiguoos  ■■ 
to  whether  it  would  change  thU  tradition 
and  permit  sectarian  prayers  axMl  devotion*. 


f^  In  Itself  is  a  serious  shortcoming  that 
yould  encourage  prolonged  and  bitter  Utlga- 
lloo.  No  matter  what  the  eventual  resolu- 
goo  of  this  ambiguity  by  the  courts,  the 
gatoome  would  be  most  unfortunate. 

jf  the  amendment  were  Interpreted  to  per- 
^t  sectarian  prayer.  It  would  put  the  force 
g(  Government  authority  behind  one  rell- 
l|giu  denomination  at  the  expense  of  others. 
fo  so  prefer  one  religion  over  another  would 
^violence  to  both  our  tradition  against  rell- 
gtous  establishment  and  our  heritage  of  rell- 
llous  freedom.  I  cannot  believe  that  such 
reference  accords  with  the  present  consen- 
m  of  the  American  people,  and  I  would  ex- 
■gct  the  Supreme  Court  properly  to  Inter- 
^  the  amendment  as  not  legitimatizing 
nctarlan  prayers  In  the  public  schools. 

K  this  Indeed  were  to  prove  the  Interpreta- 
tion given  to  the  amendment.  It  would  lead 
lliectly  to  the  previously  mentioned  wlde- 
ipread  litigation  as  religious  groups  offended 
by  the  selected  exercises  would  challenge 
tiwm  as  sectarian.  As  a  citizen  I  am  greatly 
lODcerned  over  the  bitterness  and  dlvlslve- 
Btaa  that  such  litigation  would  entail,  partl- 
eularly  since  the  hostility  so  engendered  has 
I  tendency  to  swell  dlsprop>ortlonately  In 
itfstlon  to  the  precise  issues  Involved  and 
to  threaten  communal  cooperation  on  mat- 
(trs  where  no  division  need  exist. 

As  a  lawyer  I  would  be  greatly  concerned 
over  the  Involvement  of  our  courts  In  decld- 
tag  what  are  "constitutional "  nonsectarlan 
ptsyers,  so  to  speak,  and  what  are  "uncon- 
itttutlonal"  ones.  Putting  aside  the  serious 
question  of  whether  the  civil  courts  are 
iqulpped  to  make  such  decisions  In  our  so- 
ciety, this  kind  of  Involvement  could  readily 
toad  to  public  dissatisfaction  with  and  loss 
of  respect  for  the  courts  with  consequent 
iamage  to  the  rule  of  law  In  our  society. 
Pissage  of  the  amendment  would  lead  to 
public  exp>ectatlon  that  any  prayer  adopted 
by  the  appropriate  school  authorities  would 
be  constitutional.  A  Supreme  Court  decision 
prohibiting  a  particular  prayer  on  the  ground 
Jt  was  sectarian  would  be  regarded  as  arbl- 
Uary  and  Irresponsible.  In  the  case  of  sec- 
lulan  prayers  that  make  reference  to  doc- 
trines and  beliefs  clearly  repugnant  to  other 
Mllglous  sects,  there  might  be  widespread 
ipproval  of  action  taken  by  the  Court  to  pro- 
blblt  them,  but  I  doubt  there  would  be  the 
•me  understanding  in  borderline  cases. 

In  view  of  current  ecumenical  tendencies. 
It  U  not  completely  farfetohed  to  suggest 
that  within  the  next  10.  or  perhaps  20  years, 
Bme  school  board  In  our  Nation  might  at- 
tempt to  reinforce  this  trend  by  choosing 
ttber  as  an  Inspirational  Biblical  quotation 
to  be  read  to  the  students,  or  as  a  prayer  to 
bt  recited  by  them,  the  passage  taken  from 
the  Oospel  of  St.  John,  the  10th  chapter, 
vhlch  Includes  the  following: 

"And  other  sheep  I  have,  that  are  not  of 
this  fold;  them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they 
riiAll  hear  My  voice,  and  there  shall  be  one 
fold  and  one  shepherd." 

Would  such  a  reading,  chosen  with  the 
Ban  If  est  purpose  and  jxwslble  effect  of  en- 
wuraglng  ecumenism,  be  lawful  under  the 
proposed  amendment?  To  many  It  would 
Dot  seem  a  sectarian  prayer.  Indeed,  It  can 
be  ar^ed  that  In  a  literal  sense  It  Is  "antl- 
I  Bctarlan.'  I  doubt,  however,  that  othws 
than  Christians  would  take  this  view,  and 
I  tven  some  Christians  would  find  the  use 
Btade  of  the  passage  repugnant.  But  if  the 
Supreme  Court  were  to  rule  such  a  prayer 
nncoiistltutlonal  In  the  face  of  the  propoeed 
I  unendment,  there  would  undoubtedly  be 
Biany  who  would  regard  this  as  a  wholly 
onju-stlfled  usurpation  of  p>ower  by  the 
courts. 

Whatever  shortcomings  one  may  find  In 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  prohibit- 
ing prayers  In  the  public  schools,  they  com- 
pletely avoided  the  problem  of  having  courts 
psss  on  what  are  lawful  nonsectarlan  prayers. 


The  proposed  amendment  win  Imply  to  many 
that  these  Supreme  Court  de^sloDS  were 
wrong  and  unwarranted. 

If  then  the  Court  should  be  compelled  to 
prohibit  a  sectarian  school  prayer  adopted 
In  reliance  of  the  proposed  amendment,  this 
wHl  Increase  substantially  the  number  of 
those  who  believe  the  Court  incorrigibly  acts 
In  excess  of  its  power.  This  reaction  would 
occur  no  matter  how  Justified  the  Court 
would  be  in  prohibiting  the  particular  prayer 
Involved. 

For  these  two  reasons,  the  threat  of  di- 
visive conflict  and  the  danger  of  loss  of  pres- 
tige by  our  courts,  I  believe  the  proposed 
amendment  Is  very  unwise.  Personally,  I 
would  like  my  own  child  to  begin  her  school 
day  with  a  prayer,  and  I  do  recognize  the 
dangers  of  making  religious  commitment 
appear  Irrelevant  In  the  world  of  affairs 
when  religious  Inspiration  seems  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  child's  worM  of  affairs; 
but  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  a  short 
period  of  nonsectarlan  devotional  exercises 
In  the  morning  will  make  that  much  differ- 
ence. If  our  spiritual  heritage  were  In  dan- 
ger of  suffering  gravely  because  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  prayers  from  our  public  schoQls,  I 
would  expect  our  religious  leadership  to  be 
unanimously  In  the  forefront  of  those  seek- 
ing to  bring  back  religious  devotions  Into 
the  schools.  This  has  not  been  the  case;  In 
fact,  something  closer  to  the  opposite  has 
been  the  situation.  The  substantial  religious 
leadership  opposing  prayers  and  devotional 
Bible  reading  In  the  public  schools  has  un- 
doubtedly arisen  In  large  part  because  of 
concern  over  the  divisive  tendency  of  the 
devotional  exercises. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  committee  to 
weigh  carefully  the  relatively  limited  loss  of 
religious  values  resulting  from  exclusion  of 
prayers  In  the  public  schools  against  the 
potentially  serious  Interrellglous  conflict 
that  could  arise  In  selecting  devotional  exer- 
cises and  the  blow  to  the  prestige  of  our 
courts  that  may  be  engendered  by  the  pro- 
|x>8ed  amendment,  and  I  further  respect- 
fully urge  that  the  committee  take  action 
disapproving  It. 


Prayer  Amendment  Confa-overty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28,  1964 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
done  previously,  I  would  agai.i  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
views  of  a  major  Catholic  organization 
toward  the  proposed  prayer  amendment. 

Described  by  its  founders  as  "the 
church  in  the  United  States  at  work  on 
matters  of  general  import,  under  the 
direction  of  tiie  blsliops,"  tlie  aim  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  is 
to  act  as  a  guide  and  helper ;  its  purpose, 
to  exercise  a  moral  influence.  Since  its 
founding,  the  NCWC  has  profoundly  in- 
fluenced the  life  of  the  church  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  Is  presently  headed 
by  an  administrative  board  consisting  of 
22  cardinals,  archbishops  and  bishops, 
representing  all  the  areas  of  the  country. 
I  think  It  most  appropriate,  therefore,  to 
commend  for  my  colleagues'  reading  the 
following  article  by  George  Reed,  asso- 
ciate director  of  the  NCWC  legal  depart- 
ment: 


PSATXa    AKXKDMEKT   CONTXOVBtST 

(By  George  E.  Reed,  associate  director,  legal 
department.  NCWC) 

A  propoBsd  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
permit  prayer  and  Bible  reading  In  public 
schools  has  become  the  subject  ot  sharply 
divided  debate  in  congressional  hearings. 

The  prayer  amendment,  as  It  Is  commonly 
called,  has  much  popular  appeal.  But  It  also 
raises  dlfllcvilt  constitutional  problems. 

These  problems  are  now  being  exposed  and 
discussed  by  the  House  Conamlttee  on  the 
Judiciary.  The  committee  actually  has  147 
resolutions  before  It.  They  reflect  about  35 
different  forms  of  amendment  to  nullify  the 
the  Supreme  Court's  1962  and  1963  decisions. 

But  most  testimony  has  centered  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  693,  sponsored  by  Rep- 
resentative Prank  J.  Beckeb.  of  New  York. 
Becker  has  campaigned  vigorously  for  action 
on  his  proposal,  including  an  effort  to  have 
the  House  take  It  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Judiciary    Committee. 

The  Becker  amendment  has  three  major 
sections.     These  are: 

"Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  the  offering,  reading 
from,  or  listening  to  prayers  or  biblical 
scriptures,  If  participation  therein  is  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  in  any  governmental  or  pub- 
lic school,  Institution  or  place. 

"Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  making  reference  to  be- 
lief In.  reliance  upon,  or  Invoking  the  aid 
of  God  or  a  Supreme  Being  In  any  govern- 
mental or  public  document,  proceeding,  ac- 
tivity, ceremony,  school,  institution  or  Jilace, 
or  up>on  any  coinage,  currency  or  obligation 
of  the  United  States. 

"Nothing  in  this  article  shall  constitute 
an  establishment  of  religion." 

A  great  deal  of  popular  support  has  been 
mustered  for  the  prayer  amendment.  This 
would  be  expected,  particularly  In  the  wake 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  which  made 
many  citizens  irate.  Besides,  who  could  pos- 
sibly be  opposed  to  prayer? 

The  hearings,  however,  are  throwing  a 
more  penetrating  light  on  the  proposed 
amendment.  Serious  and  difficult  constitu- 
tional questions  are  emerging.  There  are,  for 
example,  problems  of  nondenomlnatlonal 
prayer  In  a  pluralistic  society  and  the  rights 
of  parents  regarding  the  education  of  their 
children. 

The  proposed  amendment  does  not  apply 
to  any  specific  provision  of  the  Constitution. 
Some  contend  that  it  would  supersede  any- 
thing In  the  Federal  Constitution  so  that 
there  would  be  no  basis  for  eliminating 
prayer  from  public  schools  or  public  life. 
Others  wonder  if  parts  of  the  Constitution 
would  have  to  be  repealed  and  the  new  pro- 
vision Eubstltuated.  There  is  no  consensus 
among  committee  members. 

A  major  question  is  this:  how  would  the 
proposal  affect  the  language  of  the  first 
amendment,  which  pertains  to  the  "estab- 
lishraent  of  religion"? 

The  Supreme  Coxirt  has  declared  that  reci- 
tation of  prayer  and  reading  of  Bible  verses 
violate  the  "establishment "  clause  of  the 
first  amendment.  While  this  declaration  of 
the  Court  has  been  challenged,  students  of 
history  know  that  the  Founding  Fathers  re- 
jected many  formulations  and  drafts  before 
agreeing  on  the  present  simple  language: 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof  •   •   •." 

There  are  State  laws  which  provide  that 
there  shall  be  no  religion  in  public  schools. 
Would  the  amendment  Invalidate  these  laws? 
Some  proponents  of  the  amendment  say  that 
it  would,  but  Becker  himself  believes  differ- 
ently. 

Aside  from  legal  considerations,  there  is 
the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  school 
prayer.  Some  feel  it  must  be  nondenomlna- 
tlonal and  Becker  has  indicated  a  willingness 
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to  accsept  that  Idea.  Will  such  a  pwrayer. 
however,  satisfy  the  wide  range  ot  religious 
beliefa  In  thlB  Nation? 

Furthermore,  tf  the  amendment  Bbould 
ultimately  become  a  part  of  the  CkHWtltutlon, 
Bome  Bay  prayer  and  Bible  reading  would  be 
a  matter  of  conaUtuUonal  right  rather  than 
a  reflection  of  community  desire.  This  right 
would  be  vested  in  the  echool  board  and  in 
the  children.  The  school  board,  then,  would 
be  empowered  to  authorize  prayer  in  the 
public  BChoola;  or,  at  least  there  would  bo 
no  constitutional  bar  to  this. 

The  Involvement  of  public  school  offlclsJs 
should  give  all  pause  for  thought. 

If  these  officials  recommend  recitation  of 
prayer  during  the  schoolday.  is  this  not  an 
implicit  form  of  coercion?  Could  the  recita- 
tion be  considered  voluntary?  And  most 
important,  how  does  the  Involvement  of 
school  officials  affect  parents'  rights? 

Ironically,  only  one  witness  has  mentioned 
the  relevancy  of  parental  rights.  The  hear- 
ings disclose  an  attitude  which  gives  to  the 
State  and  its  subdivisions  all  authority  over 
matters  relating  to  the  school.  Tet.  this 
country  has  always  vested  that  right  In  the 
parents.  The  State  has  an  obvious  Interest 
In  education,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
primary  right  of  the  parents. 

The  hearings  have  certainly  brought  many 
Issues  under  scrutiny.  To  that  end  they  are 
rendering  a  great  service  to  the  American 
people.  It  is  hoped  that  the  final  findings 
of  the  hearings  will  help  to  balance  the 
genuine  concern  of  the  American  people  for 
the  place  of  religion  In  public  life  and  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  which 
has  served  the  people  so  well. 

"Let  us  return  to  the  status  quo  before 
June  1962." 

This  Is  the  theme  of  many  persons  testify- 
ing before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  In 
favor  of  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  negate  the  1962  and  1963  decisions 
of  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  against  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  In   public  schools. 

Like  many  slogans  smd  facile  phrases,  the 
current  one  loses  much  of  Its  thrust  when 
carefully  scrutinized  and  when  put  into  his- 
torical per8i>ectlve. 

The  House  hearings  are  disclosing  a  deep 
and  significant  change  in  the  historic 
religious-cultural  pattern  of  the  United 
States. 

Many  witnesses  have  testtfletl  to  the  his- 
torical fact  that  the  reading  of  verses  from 
the  Bible  and  recitation  of  prayer  in  public 
school  rooms  are  a  product  of  the  Protestant 
culture  which  dominated  our  educational  in- 
stitutions and  American  society  In  general 
during  the  19th  centur>- 

The  first  amendment  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution did  not  affect  growth  of  religious 
exercises  in  schools  because  during  this  pe- 
riod the  amendment  was  not  considered  ap- 
plicable to  the  actions  of  a  State  It  was 
solely  a  limitation  on  action  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  religious  practices  In  the  schools, 
therefore,  were  a  reflection  of  dominant 
Protestant  attitudes  rather  than  an  Implicit 
Interpretation  or  construction  of  the  first 
amendment. 

Because  of  this,  for  example.  Catholic 
children  who  were  required  to  participate  In 
sectarian  prayers  and  practices  could  not 
appeal  through  their  parents  to  the  Federal 
court.  Their  only  recourse  was  the  State 
courts  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  declined 
to  enforce  the  rights  asserted  by  Catholic 
parents. 

Furthermore,  as  protests  against  religious 
practices  In  public  schools  mounted,  the 
States,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  began  en- 
acting laws  to  protect  Bible  reading.  The 
historically  dominant  Protestant  cultural 
tradition  was  thus  translated  Into  law  In 
many  States. 

This  was  a  paradoxical  development  since 
at  the  same  time  the  culture  that  gave  rise 


to  this  tradition  was  losing  Its  prominence 
and  religious  pluralism  was  gaining  ascend- 
ancy. 

Thl«  Important  aoelal  change  coincided 
with  a  revoltitlaii  In  oonatttutlocial  law  which 
resulted  in  the  extension  at  the  first  aooend- 
ment  and  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights  to  State  acUon.  Since  the  1930'b. 
the  first  amendment  has  served  as  a  limita- 
tion on  State  as  well  as  Federal  action. 

There  were,  therefore,  two  new  factors 
affecting  American  life — a  different  culture, 
pluralistic  in  nature,  and  a  new  body  of  ap- 
plicable law. 

The  Supreme  Court  decisions  were  made 
against  this  background  and  the  court  ap- 
plied the  first  amendment  to  this  new  social 
condition. 

In  ruling  out  prayer  and  Bible  reading  as 
devotional  exercises,  the  Court  endeavored, 
though  awkwardly,  to  react  realistically  to 
the  new  culture,  rather  than  to  perpetuate 
the  Protestant  tradition  In  American  culture. 
In  addition,  the  plea  for  a  return  to  the 
status  quo  before  1962  raises  two  Important 
questions. 

First,  why  return  only  to  June  1962,  the 
month  when  the  Court  held  uncoristltutlonal 
recitation  of  a  22-word  prayer  In  New  York 
public  schools?  Why  not  return  to  the 
status  quo  before  1948  when  the  basis  was 
laid  for  the  prayer  and  Blble-readlng  deci- 
sions? 

It  was  the  McCollum  decision  of  1948  that 
served  as  legal  precedent  for  these  later  de- 
cisions by  ruling  out  any  Involvement  of 
public  schools  and  public  school  officials  In 
religious  Instruction.  The  Court  held  uncon- 
stitutional the  holding  of  rellglovis  Instruc- 
tion classes  on  public  school  property. 

If,  therefore,  a  constitutional  amendment 
limited  to  prayer  and  Bible  reading  Is 
adopted.  It  might  be  validly  argued  that  the 
McCollum  decision  Is  Irrevocably  recognized 
as  an  acceptable  pmrt  of  constitutional  law. 
This  could  result  In  a  rather  anomalous 
situation  because  on  the  one  hand,  schools 
would  be  permitted  to  conduct  religious  ex- 
ercises, while  on  the  other  hand,  use  of  school 
property  for  voluntary  religious  Instruction 
would  be  denied. 

The  second  Important  question  is  this: 
Would  the  projKwed  prayer  amendment  actu- 
ally restore  the  status  quo? 

The  amendment  would  certainly  not  re- 
store the  old  cultiire  which  has  yielded  to 
rellglotis  pluralism.  Moreover,  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  In  public  schools  would  derive 
from  the  authority  of  constitutional  law. 
rather  than  community  consensus. 

Admittedly,  these  two  factors,  constitu- 
tional law  and  parental  will,  would  coincide 
In  many  Instances.  The  fact  would  remain, 
however,  that  Federal  law  would  underlie  this 
practice — a  law  which  would  reestablish  a 
practice  which  was  a  product  of  a  culture 
that  no  longer  exists. 

This  Is  the  rub;  this  Is  the  stumbling  block 
which  confronts  the  advocates  of  the  prayer 
amendment.  And  this  Is  the  reason  why  so 
many  rellgrlous  bod.es  are  opfXDslng  It. 

One  of  the  disturbing  aspects  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Oonunittee's  hearings  on  the  prayer 
amendment  Is  the  submergence  of  the  pa- 
rental right  to  educate. 

Neither  side  In  the  controversy  has  taken 
full  advantage  of  the  Importance  of  this  right 
as  a  fau;tor  in  solving  the  vexatious  problem 
of  religion  and  education. 

Arguments  in  behalf  of  an  amendment  to 
nullify  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  1982  and 
1963  decisions  against  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing in  public  schools  have  focused  on  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  stress  has  been  on  the  right  of  gov- 
ernment, acting  through  public  school 
boards,  to  provide  religious  exercises  by  vir- 
tue of  the  authority  of  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

Opponents  of  an  amendment  have  on  sev- 
eral occasions  advanced  arguments  based  on 


their  right  of  parents,  but  this  approach  hu 
not  dominated  their  testimony. 

Occasionally,  the  proposition  was  advancsd 
that  a  prayer  amendment  would  conflict  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  famous  Oregon  tchotd 
case  decision  in  1925.  The  Court  held  then 
that  the  parental  right  prohibits  the  Stats 
from  preventing  operation  of  private  scbooU. 
The  Court  stated  that  the  14th  amendment 
"excludes  any  general  power  of  the  States  to 
standardize  Its  children  by  forcing  them  to 
accept  Instruction  from  public  school  teach- 
ers only."  Some  witnesses  citing  this  deci- 
sion have  contended  that  a  prayer  amend- 
ment win  authorize  the  State  to  "standanl- 
Ize"  the  religious  attitudes  of  schoolchildren 
by  permitting  adoption  of  a  particular  prayer 
or  version  of  the  Bible — regardless  of  the 
desire  of  parents.  They  have  argued  that 
freedom  "of"  religion  and  freedom  "from" 
religion  are  essential  parts  of  the  funda- 
mental parental  right  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution. 

No  attempts  have  been  made  by  amend- 
ment supporters  to  refute  this  argument. 
One  factor  In  this  failure  Ls  possibly  a  tend- 
ency to  see  the  state  as  the  primary  edu- 
cator. Or,  to  put  It  more  moderately,  to  look 
upon  the  public  school  system  as  the  ex- 
clusive agency  of  the  state.  Consequently, 
the  parental  stake  is  not  considered  relevant 
and  has  not  drawn  the  attention  it  deserves 
One  restilt  has  been  to  stifle  development  of 
the  proposition  that  the  Supreme  Court,  by 
banning  prayers  and  Bible  reading.  Is  not 
really  taking  a  "neutral"  attitude  toward 
parents,  but  helping  to  erect  a  psychological 
wall  of  resistance  to  parental  Inculcation  of 
religion  for  the  child  whose  school  day  is  ex- 
clusively structured  along  secular  lines  tends 
to  develop  an  attitude  of  Indifference  toward 
religion.  This  reaction  is  well  documented. 
Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
majority  of  parents  may  coerce  the  minority 
to  adhere  to  a  State-designated  form  of 
prayer 

Had  arguments  stemming  from  parental 
right  received  more  attention  at  the  hear- 
ings, the  problem  of  religion  and  education 
would  have  been  emphasized  In  terms  of  the 
religious  freedom  of  two  groups  of  parent*, 
rather  than  having  been  dealt  with  as  an 
Issue  between  one  group  and  government. 

The  legal  debate  would  tiave  been  cast  In 
terms  of  religious  freedom,  rather  than  in 
terms  of  doctrinaire  establishment,  and 
would  have  opened  the  door  to  a  different 
approach  to  the  problem. 

For  example,  would  not  an  acceptable 
solution  be  a  system  of  religious  Instruction 
classes  conducted  after  the  school  day  and 
on  school  premises?  Instructors  would  be 
other  than  public  school  teachers.  The  pro- 
gram would  not  be  integrated  or  enmeshed 
with  the  public  school  machinery.  There 
would  be  no  coercion  on  students  If  the  plan 
were  properly  admliUstered.  Moreover,  re- 
ligion woxild  stUl  be  associated  with  the 
school  to  an  extent  that  would  accommo- 
date the  religiously   minded  parent. 

Such  a  plan  would  put  government  In  the 
buslnew  of  ImparUng  religious  education. 
Bather,  this  system  would  accommodate  the 
facilities  of  the  public  school  system  to  the 
Interests  of  parents. 

It  would  reflect  the  mutual  character  of 
the  public  school  system  as  designed  to  im- 
plement the  interest  of  both  parenU  and 
the  state  In  education. 

This  approach  has  been  explored  tentative- 
ly by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  One  dif- 
ficulty seen  was  the  use  of  public  school  j>rop- 
erty. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  McCollum  case, 
has  condemned  such  use.  but  the  circum- 
stances were  different.  Religious  inBtmc- 
tlon  was  given  during  the  school  day  and 
with  substantial  involvement  of  the  school, 
in  matters  such  as  keeping  attendance  rec- 
ords. 


196J^ 

Undoubtedly  the  oommlttee  wlU  give  addi- 
tional attsoUoo  to  thU  approacli.  In  Urn 
Zmrtttvil  weighing  of  the  proposal,  ttie  oommlt- 
^Tnu^y  take  up  the  poealbUlty  oT  an  amend- 
z!nt  which  would  end  the  ooostttutlonal 
Soertalnty  oonoeming  the  use  q<  puhttc 
^jjvool  property. 

^acb.  a  system  at  religious  InstrucUon,  in 
.Alltion  to  reflecting  the  mutual  ooncem  erf 
\Mtnt*  and  state,  would  be  an  application  of 
Srtnclple  enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Se  Zorach  case.  Ths  Court  upheld  in  that 
gue  the  oonsUtuUonality  of  released-tlme 
reUgious  Instruction  held  off  public  school 
premises.     It  said: 

-When  the  state  encourages  religious  in- 
rtnictlon  or  cooperates  with  rell^ous  au- 
thorities by  adjusting  the  schedule  of  public 
events  to  sectarian  needs,  it  follows  the  best 
at  our  tradition  for  It  then  respects  the  re- 
ligious nature  of  our  people  and  acconuno- 
dfttes  the  public  service  to  their  ^Irltual 
needs." 

LBJ.  Lands  Wright  Patman 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  28.  1964 
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Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  things  that  makes  Wright  Patman  a 
National  Congressman  is  that  while  he 
works  hard  to  take  care  of  his  own  dis- 
trict he  is  not  unmindful  of  the  needs  of 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
took  cognizance  of  this  trait  of  the  dean 
of  the  Texas  congressional  delegation  in 
a  speech  he  made  on  June  19  at  Con- 
cord, Calif.,  at  the  dedication  of  that 
city's  rapid  transit  system. 

The  President  noted  a  hitherto  unre- 
ported historical  incident  that  bears  re- 
peating. 

Referring  to  the  mass  transit  bill,  the 
President  said  that  when  one  of  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  was  considering  the 
bUl  "a  distingiushed  Republican  Con- 
gressman from  Ohio  said  to  Congress- 
man Patman,  from  my  State,  who  was 
testifying  in  favor  of  the  bill.  'Why  are 
you  from  Texas  Interested  In  helping  the 
people  of  New  York  solve  their  traffic 
problems?'  And  the  Congressman  from 
my  State  said,  'Well,  I  am  interested  be- 
cause this  is  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  people  of  my  State  are  as 
Involved  with  the  people  of  New  York 
and  CaUf omla  as  the  people  of  New  York 
and  California  must  be  with  the  people 

of  Texas."  "  ,   ^  ,  v., 

As  a  Congressman  from  Philadelphia, 
I  am  grateful  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  for 
the  leadership  he  gave  in  helping  our 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  become 
a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  We  in 
Philadelphia  will  benefit  greatly  by  Mr. 
PA-rMAN's  efforts. 

I  am  inserUng  in  the  Record  the  full 
text  of  President  Johnson's  speech  at 
Concord,  Calif.: 

Governor  Brown.  Mr.  Palk.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ladles,  and  genUemen,  those  who  believe  that 
the  frontiers  o*  America  are  dosed  ahookl 
be  out  here  today.  The  dreams  and  «to« 
deeds  represented   by  this  cerenwmy  pcore 


that  the  era  ot  the  pkneera  U  noi  ovcc 
Only  the  area  ot  ploneertPg  has  changed. 

Yesterday's     frotitlBrB     were     ras*     snoptj 
lands,  waiting  to  be  claimed  and  ealttvated 
by  setUora  who  croased  tbe  continent  to  start 
a  new  life.    Today's  frontters  are  teeoBlng 
olttta,  where  too  many  people  ahready  lead 
a  neglected  life.     Yeeterday^  frootlers  were 
crlsacroMed  by  wagon  trains.    Todays  fron- 
tlws  are  clogged  by  auUwaobllea.    There  are 
more  than  80  million  motor  vehicles  on  our 
roads  today.     By  1980  there  wiU  be  120  mil- 
lion,  almost    1    vehicle   for  every   2    people. 
There  are  almost  l^A  million  registered  ve- 
hicles in  the  bay  area  alone.     U  they  were 
lined    up    bumper    to   bumper,   they   would 
stretch  from  California  to  Maine — although 
I   wouldn't   recMnmend   a   trip   under   such 
circumstances.     So    we    must    develop    ade- 
quate alternative  means  of  transportation,  or 
the  coming  crisis  of  congestion  may  do  more 
to  frustrate  the  growth  and  development  of 
America  than  all   the   burning   deserts  and 
the    barren    mountains    which   stood    In   the 
path  of  our  ancestors  a  century  ago. 

You  here  In  California  are  domg  something 
about  that  crisis.  ThU  mass  transit  system 
is  a  victory,  a  victory  for  vision  of  men  who 
started  12  long  years  ago  to  make  It  a  reality. 
Now  we  need  a  major  national  effort  to  solve 
the  problems  of  rapid  transit,  and  this  ad- 
ministration   Is    determined    to    make    that 

effort. 

Our  urban  mass  transportation  act  spon- 
sored   by    this    administration    has    already 
passed  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 
it  will  soon  oome  to  a  vote  In  the  House.    We 
are  going   to   do  our   dead   level   best   to  see 
that  It  passes  the  House  and  becomes   the 
law    of    the    land.      Both    Republicans    and 
Democrats  are  supporting  that  measure  be- 
cause  transportation   U   a   bipartisan   prob- 
lem.    It  is  also  national   m  scope.     Seventy 
percent  of  our  people  live  in  metropolitan 
areas.     Fifty-three  of  our  country's  biggest 
metropolitan    areas    either    border    or    cross 
State  Unes.     Their  transit  problems  Ignore 
local  boundaries,  but  their  taxing  powers  are 
limited     and    their    resources    are    already 
strained.    Congress  has  voted  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  build  highways,  to  build  airports,  to 
dredge  harbors,  to  dredge  canals,  to  Improve 
river  navigation.     In  the  last  century  Con- 
gress helped  finance  railroads  and  shipping 
Unes,  to  open  up  new  areas  of  the  country,  to 
open    up    new    trade    routes    abroad.      Now 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Government  must 
help  to  solve  the  problems  of  transportation. 
These    problems    require    us    to    create    new 
concepts  of  cooperation,  a  creative  federal- 
ism  between  the  Federal   GovCTnment.  the 
State   governments  and   local    communities. 
And  that  is  what  our  bill  will  do.    When  this 
bUl   went   before   one   of   the   committees   of 
Congress  last  year,  a  distinguished  Republi- 
can  Congressman   from   Ohio  said  to  Con- 
gressman Patman,  from  my  State,  who  was 
testifying  in  favor  of  the  bill,  "Why  are  you 
from  Texas  mterested  in  helping  the  people 
of  New  York  solve  their  traffic   problems?" 
And  the  Congressman  from  my  State  said, 
"Well.   I  am  Interested  because  this  Is  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  people  of 
my  State  are  as  Involved  with  the  people  of 
New  York  and  California  as  the  people  of 
New  York  and  California  mvist  be  with  the 
people  of  Texas." 

That  Is  the  kind  of  spirit  that  we  need 
In  this  country,  and  that  is  the  kind  of 
spirit  that  I  have  found  in  California.  The 
Idea  that  we  are  50  separate  cotmtrles,  that 
the  Federal  Government  repwesentlng  the 
destiny  of  190  million  people  does  not  have 
a  dirty  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  people — 
this  Idea  Is  as  out  of  date  as  the  dinosaur. 

The  well-being  erf  our  people,  the  wen- 
being  of  all  of  our  people,  la  our  nrst  priority. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  people 
want  to  run  a  losing  race  with  change.  I 
beUeve  tha*  they  want  a  happy  partnership 
With  tlielr  OoTemment  In  order  to  turn  the 


perils  of  the  present  Into  a  promising  future. 

So  we  we  ffoing  to  work  with  the  people 
ot  oar  8t«tea.  We  are  going  to  work  with 
ths  people  at  our  communlUss  to  solve  the 
problenM  ot  thoee  communities  and  those 
States.  This  MUnlaistratlon  «1o«b  not  In- 
tend  to  permit  Aaaerloa  to  stagnate.  This 
admlnlstratAon  Is  Bot  gelag  to  stand  stQL 
With  the  help  of  yon  wonderful  people  who 
have  come  here  today,  with  the  help  ef  all 
of  the  people  ot  the  great  State  ef  Oallfer- 
nia,  your  coxuitry  is  gol&g  to  nMve  ahead,  to 
give  every  American  a  fair  chance  to  lead  a 
useful  and  a  happy  and  a  prospereus  life. 
That  is  the  fimction  of  government  and 
that  Is  what  government  under  this  ad- 
ministration will  do. 

Thank  you. 


The  Militarized  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28, 1964 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  of 
Wednesday,  July  22.  1964,  sets  forth  an 
analysis  of  proposals  recently  made  that 
would  directly  affect  our  tax  burden  and 
its  distribution  in  terms  of  goods  and 
services  rendered  for  the  American  peo- 
ple.    It  is  self-explanatory   and   is   as 

follows : 

Thk  Mii.rrARizn>  State 

The  military  proposals  In  the  1964  Re- 
publican platform  would  cost  more  than  $50 
billion,  according  to  estimates  made  by  ex- 
perts in  the  E>epartment  of  Defense  for  the 
Chicago  Dally  News.  If  this  added  cost  were 
spread  out  over  a  two-term  Goldwatd  ad- 
ministration, the  national  defense  budget 
would  rise  at  least  90  bUlion  per  year  over 
the  average  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  admin- 
istration and  »16  bUlion  per  year  above  the 
Elsenhower   admlnlsUatlon   average. 

The  Republican  platform  and  Gouwater 
recommend  the  Installation  of  a  ccxnplete 
defense  system  against  missiles.  Presidents 
Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson  have  re- 
jected such  a  system  as  xinreliable  and  too 
expensive.  It  would  cost  at  least  »30  bUUon. 
The  Republican  platform  also  calls  for  more 
maimed  bombers,  more  research  and  devel- 
opment In  the  military  usee  of  space  and 
more  nuclear -powered  aircraft  carriers. 
One  version  of  an  advanced  bomber,  recom- 
mended by  GouJWATEa,  would  cost  about  $10 
billion  for  250  of  the  planes. 

The  platform  also  promises  to  reduce  total 
Federal  spending  by  $5  bUllon  a  year.  In 
order  to  acccwnplish  this  and  Increase  de- 
fense spendmg  $6  billion  per  year,  other  Fed- 
eral expenditures  would  have  to  be  slashed. 
The  News  figures  this  would  force  a  50  per- 
cent cut  in  farm,  highway,  welfare,  educa- 
tion, and  foreign  aid  programs. 

Many  Qoldwater  supporterB  are  attracted 
to  him  by  his  talk  about  reducing  "big  gov- 
erimaent,"  welfare  programs  and  taxes. 

However,  the  main  factor  in  the  rise  of 
big  Federal  Government  has  been  the  rise  in 
military  apending,  which  Goldwattb  wants 
to  Increase.  At  present,  the  $97  billion  Fed- 
eral budget  Is  more  than  half  for  national 
defense — $55  billion  for  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment (tncl\idlng  atomic  energy)  and  $5 
billion  for  defense-related  space  programs. 

Since  1950.  when  the  military  buildup  for 
the  Kore«tn  war  began,  national  defense 
spending  has  more  than  tripled,  while  non- 
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defense  spending  has  sllgbtly  more  than 
doubled.  Stat«  and  local  spending  has  In- 
creased more,  both  absolutely  and  relatlTely, 
than  Federal  spending  for  cIyU  purposes 
since  1960. 

So  If  It  Is  "^Ig  government"  that  Is  th« 
evU  to  be  fought.  Oolowatke  and  the  Re- 
publican platform  have  aimed  at  the  wrong 
target. 

The  Republican  platform  and  Ooldwathi 
propose  to  Increase  expendltxires  on  defense 
and  space  from  $60  billion  to  $66  billion  and 
to  reduce  the  total  Federal  budget  to  $93 
billion. 

This  would  mean  that  about  72  percent 
of  current  Federal  spending  would  go  for 
essentially   military    purposes. 

Since  about  $11  billion  goes  for  interest 
on  the  national  debt  (mainly  accumulated 
as  a  result  of  World  War  II) .  only  $15  billion 
would  be  left  for  all  other  Federal  Govern- 
ment functions,  now  costing  about  $26  bil- 
lion a  year. 

Such  a  reduction  In  the  civil  functions  of 
the  Federal  Government  would  have  a  crip- 
pling effect  on  Federal  grants-in-aid  pro- 
grams (amounting  to  about  $9  billion  a 
year)  and  thus  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. The  Federal  Government  would  be 
pouring  more  money  Into  heavy  Industry, 
electronics  Industry,  and  aircraft  manufac- 
turing. 

This  would  be  a  shift  to  the  militarized 
state  and  away  from  the  welfare  state.  It 
would  still  be  "big  government"  but  with- 
out the  emphasis  on  the  consumer  and 
human  well-being. 

Of  cotu^e.  GoLDWATEK  couM  not  carry 
through  such  a  drastic  program  In  practice. 
Pew  platform  programs  ever  are. 


Education  Under  a  Handicap 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28.  1964 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
often  hear  about  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  crime  In  Washington,  D.C.  But  too 
bttle  Is  said  about  how  we  in  the  Con- 
gress fall  to  provide  more  adequately  for 
the  needs  of  the  residents  of  this,  our 
Nation's  Capital. 

The  following  article  from  the  Capitol 
Hills  News  should  alert  us  to  our  respon- 
albiUty  In  the  area  of  education : 

Education  Under  a  Handicap  at  Lenox 

Annex 

(By  Lorna  McCarthy) 

(Second  on  a  series  on  Capitol  Hill  schools) 

Capitol  Hill  has  the  doubtful  distinction 
of  Including  In  its  boundaries,  besides  more 
widely  known  edifices,  the  worst  school 
building  in  the  DLstrlet  of  Columbia. 
Named,  somewhat  Inappropriately,  Lenox 
Annex — Lenox  Eaementary  School  la  five 
blocks  away — it  stands  at  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  M  Streets  SE..  Its  shabblnees 
Intensified  by  the  proximity  ot  the  new  Van 
Ness  School  at  Fifth  and  M. 

Some  would  consider  that  Lenox  Annex 
Is  not  part  of  Capitol  Hill  at  all.  There  are 
no  restored  houses  In  the  Immediate  area; 
the  nearest  are  five  long  blocks  frocn  the 
annex.  The  view  on  the  M  Street  side  Is  of 
the  Navy  yard,  on  the  other  three  sides  of 
public  housing  and  a  vacant  lot. 

Many  do  not  know  that  the  building  even 
exists.  For  2  yean  the  fire  marshal  thought 
that    the    shining   new    extension    added    In 


1061  to  Lenox  Sohoc^  at  Ftfth  and  O  Streets 
SS.,  WM  the  Leoos  Annes.  No  wooder  be 
was  ooofuaed.  The  btdkUnc  toow  known  m 
lissus  Annex  oaed  to  be  the  oritfnMd  Van 
Neos  School.  boUt  In  1006  and  ekwed  In  1066 
when  the  Van  Neas  was  ooinpleted.  Part  d 
the  building  waa  at  tfti&t  time  oondetnned 
axKl  torn  down.  The  new  Van  Neas  was  soooi 
bvtrstlng  at  the  seams  and  so  the  old  build- 
ing was  given  a  ooat  of  paint  and  reopened 
In  1068  to  take  the  overflow.  Its  name  was 
changed  to  Lenox  Annex  In  1961,  when  Mrs. 
Jennie  T.  Gross  became  principal  o<  both 
Lenox  and  the  annex.  The  boundary  lines 
for  attendance  at  the  annex  are  still  Identi- 
cal to  those  for  Van  Ness. 

Lenox  School,  named  aftor  Walter  P. 
Lenox,  13th  Mayor  of  Washington.  Is  19  years 
older  than  the  annex,  but  It  has  never  been 
allowed  to  fall  Into  such  a  state  of  disrepair. 
The  new  wing  brought  the  total  of  class- 
rooms up  to  17,  but  there  Is  still  no  audi- 
torium. 

The  Dei>artment  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
frankly  admits  that  the  annex  is  the  worst 
school  building  In  the  District  and  would 
like  U)  see  It  condemned.  (ThU  Is  unlikely, 
however,  since  It  oompllee  with  all  the 
codes.)  In  every  room  the  plaster  Is 
cracked,  the  p>alnt  peeling.  The  worst  room 
of  all  Is  the  third- grade  classroom  where 
bare  bricks  show  through  holes  In  the  plas- 
ter. Water  seeps  In  through  the  cracks  when 
It  rains.  In  winter  the  children  wear  coats 
In  the  classroom  because  the  heating  system 
Is  inadequate. 

The  school  operates  with  the  barest  mini- 
mum of  rooms.  It  has  eight  classrooms,  a 
principal's  room,  a  teacher's  room  and  a  base- 
ment playroom,  but  no  auditorium,  UbJFary, 
lunchroom,  office  space,  examination  room 
(for  the  school  doctor's  checkups)  or  kin- 
dergarten facilities.  The  Annex  qualifies, 
for  the  derogatory  label  "Bubstandard,"  not 
because  of  overcrowded  classrooms,  but  be- 
cause of  Its  lack  of  extra  rooms.  This  means, 
for  example,  that  the  basement  playroom 
doubles  as  a  lunchroom  and  that  the  doctor 
carries  out  his  examinations  In  the  princi- 
pal's office.  The  only  thing  the  school  does 
not  lack  is  toilet  racUltJes;  It  has  twice  as 
many  as  It  needs.  But  there  \a  not  a  single 
wall  mirror  In  the  building,  even  In  the 
teachers'  washroom. 

Mrs.  Gross  described  the  situation  this 
way:  "It  Is  as  If  we  were  putting  children 
Into  a  place  where  there  Is  absolutely  no 
provision  for  them.  People  tell  me  that  this 
schools  Is  no  older  than  some  Northwest 
schools  such  as  Mann  and  Stoddard,  but 
those  children  live  in  a  different  world.  They 
don't  need  attractive  surroundings  as  badly 
as  these  children  do." 

The  playground  la  large  by  Capitol  Hill 
standards,  but  a  dismal  place  all  the  same. 
Massive  cracks  crisscross  the  surface,  grass 
and  weeds  sprouting  from  them.  There 
are  two  pieces  of  play  equipment:  a  basket- 
ball hoop  and  a  set  of  simple  chinning  bars, 
one  missing.  There  is  simply  no  money  for 
more.  An  alley  running  alongside  the  play- 
ground was  Infested  with  rats  imtll  recently. 
The  day  the  rats  were  cleared  out  of  the 
alley,  three  were  seen  In  the  school  base- 
ment. 

A  fresh  coat  of  paint  inside  and  outside 
help,  but  would  be  pointless  without  first 
repairing  the  roof,  flashing  and  plaster.  The 
school  was  painted  7  years  ago.  which  is 
not  too  bad  compared  with  Qther  District 
schools.  Schools  being  painted  this  year 
were  last  painted  8.  9,  or  10  years  ago.  In  any 
case,  the  Department  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds  believes  It  Is  not  worth  spending 
money  (perhaps  as  much  as  $100,000)  to  re- 
pair a  substandard  building,  but  would  rather 
put  It  Into  a  new  one  or  add  more  classrooms 
to  another  school  which  already  has  moet  of 
the  facilities  needed  at  the  annex. 

A  total  of  14  new  classrooms  Is  needed  In 
the  area  covered  by  Van  Ness.  Lenox,  Lenox 


Annex.  Tyler  and  Olddlngs  elementsn 
■choola.  But  where  to  build  them?  it  ^ 
highly  unlikely  that  a  new  sohool  will  be  btuit 
on  the  same  site  as  Lenox  Annex.  Alns4> 
Tlrtually  aegregated — 364  of  the  asfl  stxidsate 
are  Negro — a  new  annex,  shnilarly  sltoatM 
cheek  by  Jowl  with  public  hoiislng,  voold 
certainly  stay  that  way.  Expanding  Van  Htm 
is  not  being  considered  because  It  cannot 
grow  upward  and  there  Is  no  land  available  to 
build  on.  The  other  alternatives  are  expand. 
Ing  Glddlngs  or  Lenox.  To  expand  Olddlngi, 
the  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grouadi 
would  need  to  acquire  a  neighboring  bloek  of 
land  (over  the  dead  bodies  of  a  number  of 
Capitol  Hill  residents).  Another  proposal  to 
to  add  more  classrooms  to  Lenox  and  make  a 
huge  "school  complex"  of  Lenox  and  Old- 
dings.  The  adjoining  schools  would  be  run 
Independently  under  two  principals  but 
would  probably  share  some  facilities 

Understandably.  Mrs.  Oroes  would  like  to 
have  both  her  schools  under  one  roof — tt 
Lenox.  At  present  she  goes  to  the  annex 
three  times  a  week,  mainly  to  keep  up  the 
teachers'  morale  since  all  her  office  work  U 
done  at  Lenox.  Happily  for  the  students, 
morale  Is  high  among  the  teachers  In  spite 
of  their  dreary  working  conditions.  TTiere 
are  eight  teachers  at  Lenox  annex,  four  of 
them  temporary,  which  Is  not  necessarily  a 
disadvantage,  according  to  Mrs.  Gross. 
Bright  pictures,  posters,  and  maps  cover 
much  of  the  peeling  paint  and  gaping  plat- 
ter In  the  classrooms. 

"It's  amazing,  the  difference  that  the  spirit 
of  Just  one  person  can  make,"  says  Mrs. 
Gross  "A  year  ago,  there  was  none  of  thU. 
Then  one  of  the  teachers  started  to  hang- 
up In  her  room — anything  colorful  she  could 
lay  her  hands  on.  The  others  followed  her 
lead  "  In  the  plajToom-lunchroom  an  at- 
tractive mural,  p>alnted  by  a  teacher,  covefs 
an  entire  wall.  Mrs.  Gross  considers  herself 
lucky  to  get  the  staff  she  has  because  "It's 
hard  to  attract  good  teachers  to  a  school  like 
this."  Her  own  energy  and  enthusiasm  belle 
her  statement,  however. 

The  students  follow  the  Amldon  plan  with 
the  track  system  common  to  moet  District 
schools.  Since  there  Is  no  honors  track, 
•  students  who  qualify  for  It  move  on  to  other 
area  schools.  The  majority  of  the  students 
are  In  the  regular  track.  In  addition  there 
are  two  "basic"  classes  for  children  who  for 
various  .reasons  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
regular  track,  and  remedial  reading  classes. 
The  average  reading  level  at  Lenox  annex  1« 
below  the  District  average.  This  Is  not  tui- 
prising  since  moet  of  the  students  are  eco- 
nomically and  culturally  deprived  and  at- 
tend school  with  the  minimum  of  family  en- 
couragement. 

The  largest  class  Is  the  first  grade  with  34 
students.  Others  have  28  to  30,  except  the 
basic  classes  which  have  only  18  students. 
Communicating  with  students  In  these  basic 
classes  In  the  teachers'  hardest  Job. 

Once  or  twice  a  month  the  students  have 
art,  music,  and  science  lessons  from  tbe 
board  of  education  specialist  teachers.  Tbe 
visits  of  the  physical  education  teacher  are 
equally  rare  and  therefore  supplemented  by 
the  teachers  at  the  annex. 

One  of  the  brightest  spots  Is  the  weekly 
visit  of  a  roving  recreation  leader  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  Recreation  Department, 
who  takes  out  groups  of  11-.  12-.  and  13- 
year-olds  for  a  walk  or  on  a  camping  trip, 
to  a  skating  rink,  or  a  museum.  The  chil- 
dren desperately  need  more  experiences  of 
this  kind.  Mrs.  Gross  feels  that  the  langxiage 
arts  program  being  tried  out  In  the  area 
known  as  the  Inner  city  would  be  of  Im- 
measurable benefit  to  children  at  Knox 
Annex.  This  program  encourages  culturally 
deprived  children  to  want  to  listen,  talk,  and 
read  by  opening  to  them  experiences  such  a» 
visits  to  the  theater,  the  ballet,  and  the  cir- 
cus. Sometimes  a  teacher  will  simply  bring 
with  her  to  the  classroom  a  surprise  bag  full 
of  colorful.  Intriguing   things  to  show  and 


1^  about.  But  children  at  Lenox  Annex 
^«  not  considered  to  be  so  deprived  as  those 
A^vtttown.  Mr*.  Qroas  bega  to  differ:  "A 
M  restored  houaes  five  blocks  away  do  not 
^fM.»  these  children  less  deprived." 

gbs  belle vea  that  the  school's  greatest 
-jp^  after  the  all-important  one  of  new 
ggirten.  Is  for  some  kind  of  social  worker 
to  complement  the  work  of  the  teachers. 
Htny  students  at  Lienox  Annex  have  problems 
^lijch  go  beyond  the  classroom.  Teachers, 
0fta  when  they  are  aware  of  problems,  do 
got  have  time  to  deal  with  them.  In  many 
^aes  8c»ne  contact  needs  to  be  established 
frttb  parents  as  well  as  children:  this  Is 
yttere  a  trained  social  worker  would  come  In. 

"We  do  what  we  can.  but  It  Isn't  enough." 
Mys  Mrs.  Gross.  She  will  watch  with  Inter- 
est a  new  pilot  project  slated  to  start  at 
Tyler  School.  Involving  a  social  worker  work- 
ing In  coordination  with  teachers  and  the 
lobool  doctor  and  nurse.  If  successful,  the 
iroject  will  be  tried  at  other  area  schools 
where  needed. 

"These  children  need  so  much,"  says  Mrs. 
(^oss.  "Besides  what  we  teach  them  In 
ichool,  they  need  to  learn  hgw  to  live." 


Bracero  Status  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  CAi^nroKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28. 1964 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  lest 
anyone  believe  that  issues  kept  off  the 
floor  of  the  Congress  lose  their  vitality, 
I  thouffht  the  Members  would  be  Inter- 
ested In  gaining  insight  as  to  the  cur- 
rent status  of  agricultural  labor  pros- 
pects for  1964  and  1965  as  set  forth  in 
the  current  Council  of  California  Grow- 
ers Newsletter. 

Whether  you  support  the  California 
growers  or  not,  certainly  I  believe  their 
fortitude  and  courage  In  attempting  to 
solve  an  extremely  serious  domestic 
problem  without  governmental  assist- 
ance is  to  be  admired. 

The  letter  follows: 
Thx  Pkoposb)  Bnx  To  Bktens  the  Bhactro 

PxocRAM — A    CotTNcn.    Wnrrx    Papex    Rx- 

POBT 

Last  we^.  a  Congressman  from  California. 
Bepubllcan  Pat  Maxtin,  announced  to  the 
press  that  he  Intends  to  Introduce  a  3 -year 
pbaseout  of  the  braoero  bill.  This  is  the  first 
■ucb  bill  discussed  openly.  But  It  prcA>ably 
won't  be  the  last.  After  all.  It's  a  most  natu- 
ral thing  for  a  Oongresem&n  such  as  Mr.  Mas- 
TQf.  who  represents  an  agricultural  area  and 
who  understands  the  serious  problems  of  hU 
oonstltuenta,  to  introduce  such  legislation. 

The  problem  Is,  there's  a  big  difference  be- 
tween Introducing  suoh  a  bill  and  getting  It 
passed  Into  law.  Why?  WeU,  for  one  reason, 
because  the  majority  of  Congressmen  don't 
we  the  situation  as  do  the  Congressmen  from 
agricultural  areas. 

Very  much  aware  of  this,  the  press — also 
Mnemberlng  full  well  agriculture's  February 
public  statement — called  the  oouncU  for 
comment  on  Oongreesman  Maktin's  proposal. 
The  couDcU — also  fully  cognizant  at  the  po- 
tttlcal  facta  of  life  and  In  keeping  with  the 
February  decision  ot  a  unified  and  f«Uy  oom- 
mtted  Oallforala  agrtculture — reported  ttuA 
while  there  waa  no  qtiaatlen  as  to  tbe  need 
lor  some  type  ot  supplementary  labor  to  fill 
tt>e  forthcoming  bracevo  gap,  It  is  felt  that 


the  Introduction  of  any  foreign-labor  biU  by 
any  Representative  ot  an  agricultural  area. 
Is  lll-tlmed  at  this  time. 
.  As  we've  discussed  In  past  newsletters,  and 
as  agriculture  agreed  in  February  and  an- 
nounced to  the  world  In  a  statement  before 
the  State  board  of  agrlcultiire,  here's  why: 

It's  JuBt  not  enough  for  this  type  of  legis- 
lation to  be  Introduced  by  a  Congressman 
from  an  agricultural  area.  Not  the  way  this 
Congress  Is  made  up.  And  certainly  not  In 
the  middle  of  an  election  year.  Partlciilarly 
an  election  year  in  which  a  major  campaign 
Issue  Is — end  wlU  continue  to  be — unemploy- 
ment and  the  war  on  poverty. 

Not  only  Is  It  not  enough,  it  could  be  dis- 
asterous  If  such  a  bill  were  pushed  In  earnest 
by  agrlculttu^.  For  such  a  push  could  recilly 
provide  a  platform  for  the  people  who  killed 
the  last  attempt  at  a  3-year  phaseout  exten- 
sion; and  only  begrudglngly  went  along  with 
the  1-year  extension  we  did  get.  And  In  so 
doing.  Issued  a  final  warning  to  agriculture 
to  use  this  year  to  utilize  the  domestic  labor 
that  they  know  exists. 

Well,  that  admonition  to  agriculture  to 
utilize  the  domeftlcs  that  a  majority  of  •Con- 
gress, the  labor  leaders,  the  State  govern- 
ment, and  others,  know  exists  gave  agrlcul- 
ttu-e  the  real  Incentive  to  take  the  stand  that 
was  taken  back  there  In  February. 

And.  as  you'll  recall,  that  stand  Included 
a  multipart  program  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  agriculture  stated  that  because  of 
the  political  factors  involved,  it  would  not 
seek  nor  supp>ort  an  extension  of  Public  Law 
78.  the  bracero  program;  (2)  that  It  would 
conduct  massive  recrultaient  efforts  here  In 
California  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
United  States -in  a  sincere  attempt  to  fUl 
what  waa  anticipated  to  be  a  major  farm 
labor  gap  come  December  31  of  this  year;  (3) 
urged  the  State  government  to  conduct  a 
series  of  massive  studies  to  answer — once  and 
for  all — the  questions  involved.  Questlona 
like,  are  there  enough  domestic  workers  here 
in  California  and  elsewhere?  If  there  are, 
wbere  are  they  and  will  they  be  willing,  able, 
qualified,  and  available  to  do  the  work  when 
and  where  It  must  be  done?  If  so.  at  what 
wages? 

In  that  stand,  agriculture.  In  effect,  said 
to  government,  to  labor,  and  to  everyone  else 
involved  who  has  said  there  are  plenty  of 
domestic  workers,  "OK,  we'U  try  sincerely. 
But,  you  say  the  workers  are  available,  you 
say  you  can  supply  them.  Fine;  we'll  do  our 
share.  But  you've  got  the  ball.  Now  you 
run  with  It  and  score — or  go  to  the  showers." 

Since  taking  that  stand,  agrlciilture  has 
tried.  Is  trying,  and  wUl  continue  to  try. 
What's  more,  we've  reported  the  restilts — 
and  lack  of  results — ^to  the  State  adminis- 
tration. And  we  will  continue  to  do  so.  As 
a  result,  the  administration  Is  getting  very 
concerned.  Particularly  as  the  results  of  the 
State-ordered  studies — through  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  tuid  the  dei>artment  of  em- 
ployment are  coming  In.  Results  which  even 
in  preliminary  form  pretty  well  confirm  what 
growers  have  reported  all  along;  namely,  (1) 
that  there  aren't  enough  qualified  workers 
here  In  the  Stato  or  outsMe  the  State  to 
properly  fUl  the  Joba  now  filled  by  braceroe; 
(3)  there  Is  no  evidence  whatever  that  even 
greatly  Increased  wages  would  have  any  sig- 
nificant effect  in  providing  the  number  of 
mew  workers  needed;  (S)  that  mechanization 
of  the  stoop-labor  crops,  while  perhaps  the 
ultimate  solution.  Is  not  yet  at  the  point 
where  It  will  now  do  the  work  done  by  sup- 
plementary foreign  workers — in  fact,  mech- 
anization ot  many  braoero-harvested  cropa 
Is  not  presently  considered  feasible;  (4)  that 
the  need  for  temporary  labor  at  peak  seasons 
for  the  next  B  years  wlU  be  as  great  If  not 
greater  than  Is  now  the  case;  (6)  that  agrl- 
ture — Its  allied  tnduatrlee,  their  wortfcirce. 
the  economy  of  OaUfamla  and  the  consamtn 
of  this  Nation  are  going  to  be  la  tronUe  all 


the  way  down  the  line  if  a  reasonable,  sup- 
plMnentary  labor  force  is  not  available. 

Good  grief,  you  may  ask.  with  this  Idnd  of 
evidence  building  •  •  •  wh&t  are  we  waiting 
for?  Why  not  really  get  In  and  push  a 
bracero  bill  extension? 

Well,  there  are  a  number  of  reasons.  Some 
of  which  we've  already  outlined.  And  some 
we  haven t.  Like,  for  example,  assuming  that 
any  kind  of  a  foreign 'labor  program  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  pass  at  this  time, 
wliat  Idnd  of  a  program  does  agriculture 
really  want?  Is  It  Public  Law  78  or  some- 
thing else?  Is  it  a  3-year  pbaseout  program? 
Or  Is  it  scsne  other  kind — ^like,  perhaps,  a 
program  more  reasonably  geared  to  the  best 
predictions  as  to  when  most  stoop-labor 
crops  can  be  reasonably  mechanized.  That 
Is,  mechanized  without  driving  out  the  small 
farmer  and  mechanized  to  the  extent  that, 
what  domestic  workers  there  are,  v?on't  be 
deprived  of  Jobs,  but  rath«-,  will  be  able  to 
find  a  more  permanent  type  of  en^)loyment 
in  the — at  least,  so  far — ^unmechanlzable 
crops. 

And  there  are  other  reasons.  As  we  pointed 
out  In  the  same  United  Press  International 
report  that  referred  to  the  proposed  intro- 
duction of  such  a  bill  by  Congressman  Max- 
TUi  as  Ul  timed,  considering  the  emphasis 
recently  on  the  country's  unemployment  and 
President  Johnson's  war  on  poverty. 

For  in  that  report  we  also  said:  "The  time 
has  come  for  the  Government — and  labcx" — 
those  so  opposed  to  supplementary  foreign 
labor — to  either  admit  that  we  do  need  some 
kind  of  supplemental  labor  or  show  tis  that 
they  were  right  In  saying  that  we  don't.  And 
BO  far,  they  have  been  totaUy  unable  to  do 
either." 

Once  again.  It's  one  thing  for  a  bill  to  be 
introduced,  but  it's  anotho-  thing  for  that 
bill  to  be  passed  into  law. 

So,  taking  all  of  the  factors  into  considera- 
tion, such  a  move,  at  this  time,  is  considered 
luitlmely  and  could,  in  fact,  result  in  some 
moet  adverse  effects.  Effects  which  could 
hurt  agriculture  and  its  allied  Industries  for 
years  to  cooie.  were  such  a  bill  really  pushed 
by  agriculture  at  this  stage  of  the  game. 

On  the  other  hand,  labor,  Gk>vemment,  and 
a  lot  of  others  Involved,  others  with  a  ter- 
rific stake  In  this  whole  situation,  have  been 
tossed  the  ball.  In  fact,  itl  been  likened 
more  to  a  bomb  tlian  a  ball.  A  bomb  which 
could  well  blow  up  in  their  faces  If  they're 
not  careful. 

But  rather  than  dweU  too  much  on  this 
phase,  lef s  simply  say  that  the  fuse  is  burn- 
ing shorter,  the  heat  Is  being  felt.  And  if 
agriculture  remains  calm,  cool,  and  collected, 
continues  to  stand  by  its  important  F^aruary 
commitment,  as  Indeed  it  must,  we  may  soon 
well  see  the  f  ormatton  of  an  all  arotmd  recog- 
nition of  the  problems,  and  support,  for  the 
solution.  And  that,  we  would  submit.  Is  what 
it  takes  to  get  things  done  in  this  day  and 
age.  Particularly  at  this  stage  of  the  game. 
And,  in  an  election  year,  at  that. 


Does  ifi«toi7  Rq>e«t? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or  BcmjcKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AITVES 

Thursday,  July  23. 1964 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing observation  from  the  Eldorado 
Success,  ladorado,  Tex.,  Is  Interesting 
and  while  the  last  paragn^ih  is  specula- 
tion, I  believe  that  students  of  Amerloan 
history  wiH  be  Interested  in  these  facts: 
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[From  the  Kdorulo  (Tex.)  Succe«,  July  1«, 

1904] 

Don  HnroBT  RxpsATf 

Lincoln  and  Kennedy : 

1.  Both  President*  were  concerned  with 
civil  rights. 

2.  lAncoln  W&8  elected  In  1800.  Kennedy  in 
1960. 

3.  Both  were  slain  on  Friday  and  In  the 
presence  of  their  wives. 

4.  Their  successors  both  named  Johnson, 
were  southerners.  Democrats,  and  had  served 
In  the  U.S.  Army. 

6.  Andrew  Johnson  was  born  In  1808. 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  born  In   1908. 

6.  John  Wilkes  Booth,  the  assassin  of  Lin- 
coln, was  born  In  1839.  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
was  bom  In  1939. 

7.  Both  Bootn  and  Oswald  were  south- 
erners favoring  unpopular  causes. 

8.  Both  slayers  of  Booth  and  Oswald  (Bos- 
ton Corboth  and  Jack  Ruby)  murdered  the 
two  assassins  before  their  trials. 

9.  Both  Presidents'  wives  lost  children 
through  death  while  In  the  White  House. 

10.  Both  Presidents  were  shot  In  the  head. 

11.  Kennedy's  secretary  was  named  Lin- 
coln. Uncoln's  secretary  was  named  Ken- 
ne^. 

fNov,  if  you  want  to  speculate  further. 
It  Is  recorded  that  Lincoln's  Vice  President 
served  out  his  term  and  was  not  reelected  ) 


'  Dang«r«at  Leailcrt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF   KIS8ISSIFFI 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 
Tuesday.  July  28.  1964 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ordinar- 
ily I  do  not  approve  of  people  from  one 
State  advising  the  people  of  other  States 
how  to  run  their  business.  But  that 
seems  to  have  become  the  practice  in 
the«e  United  States. 

However,  I  was  so  impressed  with  an 
editorial  written  by  my  good  friend, 
Pitz  Hugh  McCoy,  in  the  Hattiesburg, 
Miss..  American,  which  appeared  in  the 
July  21  edition,  that  I  desire  to  place  it 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  others 
to  read.  It  is  just  good  common  horse- 
sense. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Dangesous  Leaders 
(By  Pltz  McCoys 

Several  reasons  are  being  offered  for  the 
race  rioting  In  New  York  City. 

It  has  even  been  broadly  hinted  In  some 
press  reports  that  the  summer  heat  Is  to 
blame. 

/low  comes  an  official  of  the  National  Urban 
League  with  the  claim  that  It  was  the  nomi- 
nation of  Senator  Bah«t  Ooldwater  by  the 
Republicans  which  brought  on  the  tension. 

If  It  had  happened  in  Mississippi,  of  course, 
the  explanation  would  have  been  much 
simpler.  In  fact,  we  predict  that  Mississippi 
eventually  will  scanehow  be  blamed  for  the 
Harlem  savagery. 

It  Is  time  for  responsible  voices  In  high 
places  to  tell  certain  civil  rlghU  leaders 
m  clear  terms  that  they  tbemselTes  must 
share  a  large  part  of  the  blame.  But  the 
voices  are  silent  on  this  score. 

Certain  civU  rights  leaders  are  appear- 
ing at  ralliee  and  on  television  and  telling 
their  already  Inflamed  people  that  the  New 
York  police  are  murderers. 


New  York  City  poUce  are  the  only  force 
restraining  the  hatred  and  hystcrU  of  Har- 
lem from  spUllng  out  orer  the  city  In  a 
nightmarish  orgy  of  Tlolmoe.  And  y«4  when 
they  defend  the  ctty  from  this  catastrophe, 
they  are  branded  "murderers"  by  the  very 
I)eople  who  have  helped  to  work  the  people 
of  Harlem  Into  such  a  riotous  frenzy. 

Let  the  civil  rights  leaders  go  on  television 
and  explain  to  the  people  what  they  would 
liave  the  police  do  In  the  face  of  large-scale 
rioting  and  looting.  Would  they  have  the 
police  stand  aside  and  let  It  rage  and  spread? 
Are  they  demanding  the  right  of  the  people 
of  Harlem  to  riot  without  Interference?  If 
not,  what  WQUld  they  have  police  do? 

It  is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  the  Harlem 
Negro  boy  was  shot  to  death  In  the  Incident 
that  actually  triggered  the  rioting.  But  It 
should  be  clearly  undersood  and  accepted 
by  all  persona  of  all  races  tliat  anyone  ad- 
vancing on  a  policeman  with  an  open  knife 
and  refusing  to  stop  Is  likely  to  be  shot. 

And  it  is  also  true  that  the  people  of 
Harlem  hiive  been  taught  defiance  of  the 
police  to  such  an  extent  that  It  does  not  take 
a  slaying  to  touch  off  rioting.  The  arrest 
of  a  pr'«tltule  or  a  dope  i^ddler  or  a  trafllc 
violator  can  touch  off  the  same  deadly  chain 
reaction  In  the  Irresponsibly  cultivated  at- 
mosphere of  deflance  and  lawlessness  that 
characterizes  Harlem. 

If  the  civil  rights  leaders  would  destroy 
the  effectiveness  of  police  In  coping  as  beet 
they  can  with  New  York's  explosive  racial 
situation,  what  would  they  offer  as  a  replace- 
ment? 

Until  they  control  their  people  Instead 
of  inflaming  tliem,  and  until  they  can  sug- 
gest more  effective  ways  of  breaking  up  rtote 
In  progress  than  the  use  of  whatever  police 
force  Is  needed,  then  their  continued  mall- 
clous  undercutting  of  police  authority  brands 
them  as  leaders  who  are  dangerous  not  only 
to  New  York  City  but  to  this  entire  Nation. 


The  1964  Republican  Platform  "For  the 
People" 


SPEECH 


HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27, 1964 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
1964  Republican  platfonn  committee. 
Under  permission  granted,  I  read  into 
the  Congressional  Record  the  text  of 
the  1964  platform: 

"SECTION  1.  rOH  a  free  PEOPLE 

'Humanity  is  tormented  once  again  by 
an  age-old  issue — is  man  to  live  in  dig- 
nity and  freedom  under  God  or  be  en- 
slaved— are  men  in  government  to  serve, 
or  are  they  to  master,  their  fellow  men? 

"It  befalls  us  now  to  resolve  this  issue 
anew — perhaps  this  time  for  centuries 
to  come.  Nor  can  we  evade  the  lasue  here 
at  home.  Even  In  this  constitutional 
Republic,  for  two  centuries  the  beacon  of 
liberty  the  world  over.  Individual  freedom 
retreats  under  the  mounting  assault  of 
expanding  centralized  power.  Fiscal  and 
economic  excesses,  too  long  indulged, 
already  have  eroded  and  threatened  the 
greatest  experiment  in  self-government 
mankind  has  known. 

"We  Republicans  claim  no  monopoly  of 
tore  of  freedom.    But  we  challenge  as 


unwise  the  course  the  DemocrmU  )mm 
charted;  we  challenge  as  dangerowtiM 
steps  they  plan  along  the  way;  and  m 
deplore  as  self-defeating  and  hamtfol 
many  of  the  moves  already  taken. 

"Dominant  in  their  council  are  leaden 
whose  words  extol  human  Uberty,  bat 
whose  deeds  have  persistently  delimited 
the  scope  of  liberty  and  sapped  its  vital. 
ity.  Year  after  year,  in  the  name  of 
benevolence,  these  leaders  have  sooght 
the  enlargement  of  Federal  power.  Year 
after  year,  in  the  guise  Of  concern  for 
others,  they  have  lavishly  expended  tbe 
resources  of  their  fellow  citliena.  And 
year  after  year,  freedom,  diversity,  and 
Individual,  local,  and  State  responsibility 
have  given  way  to  regimentation,  con- 
formity, and  subservience  to  central 
power. 

"We  Republicans  hold  that  a  leader- 
ship so  misguided  weakens  lltxrtr  In 
America  and  the  world.  We  hdd  that 
the  glittering  ^enticements  so  Invitingly 
proffered  the  people,  at  their  own  ex- 
p>ense,  will  inevitably  bring  dlsUluslMi- 
ment  and  cruel  disappointment  in  place 
of  promised  happiness. 

"Such  leaders  are  Federal  extremists- 
impulsive  in  the  use  of  national  power, 
improvident  In  the  managament  of  pub- 
lic funds,  thoughtlMs  as  to  the  kMW-term 
effects  of  their  acts  on  Individual  free- 
dom and  creative,  oompetltlve  enterprise. 
Men  so  recklessly  disposed  cannot  be 
safely  entrusted  with  authority  over 
their  fellow  citizens. 

"To  Republicans,  liberty  Is  still  today 
man's  most  precious  possessloiL  For 
every  citizen,  and  for  the  generatl(»i8  to 
come,  we  Republicans  vow  that  It  shall 
be  preserved. 

"In  substantiation  of  thla  belief  the 
Republican  Party  submits  this  platform. 
To  the  American  people  it  is  our  solemn 

bond. 

"TO  STAT  mnt 

"The  shape  of  the  future  is  our  para- 
mount concern.  Much  of  today's  moral 
decline  and  driftr-much  of  the  prevail- 
ing preoccui>atIon  with  physical  and  ma- 
terial comforts  of  life — much  of  today's 
crass  political  appeals  to  the  appetites  of 
the  citizenry — can  be  traced  to  a  leader- 
ship grown  demagogic  and  materialistic 
through  indifference  to  national  Ideals 
founded  In  devoutly  held  religious  faith. 
The  Republican  Party  seeks  not  to  re- 
nounce this  heritage  of  faith  and  high 
purpose;  rather,  we  are  determined  to 
reaffirm  and  reapply  it.  So  doing,  these 
will  be  our  guides: 

"1.  Every  person  has  the  right  to  gov- 
ern himself,  to  fix  his  own  goals,  and  to 
make  his  own  way  with  a  minimum  of 
governmental  Interference. 

"2.  It  is  for  government  to  foster  and 
maintain  an  environment  of  freedom  en- 
couraging every  individual  to  develop  to 
the  fullest  his  Ood-given  powers  of  mind, 
heart  and  body;  and,  beyond  this,  gov- 
ernment should  undertake  only  needfid 
things,  rightly  of  pubUc  concern,  whldi 
the  citizen  cannot  himself  accompUah- 

"We  Republicans  hold  that  these  two 
pricipleA  must  regain  their  primacy  to 
our  Oovemment'a  relations,  not  oojr 
with  the  American  people,  but  also  ^tt 
natioTu  and  peoples  everywhere  in  toe 
world. 


««  Within  our  RepubUc  the  Federal 
w^lmment  should  act  only  in  areas 
ZS^  it  has  consUtutlonal  authority  to 
•r^ind  then  only  in  respect  to  proven 
!Zu  where  individuals  and  local  or 
Ete  governments  will  not  or  cannot 
SMuately  perform.  Great  power. 
?Sher  governmental  or  P^vate.  poUtt- 
STr  economic,  must  be  so  checked. 
SUced.  and  restrained  and.  where 
S^ry.  so  dispersed  as  to  prevent  it 
jSTbecoming  a  threat  to  freedom  any 

,  nisee  in  the  land. 

•^  It  is  a  high  mission  of  government 
to  help  assure  equal  opportunity  for  all, 
Srording  every  citizen  an  equal  chance 
!t  the  starting  Une  but  never  determin- 
hw  who  is  to  win  or  lose.  But  govern- 
ment must  also  reflect  the  Nation's  com- 

•  Mffllonate  concern  for  those  who  are  un- 
Mt  through  no  fault  of  theh-  own.  to 
nnwlde  adequately  for  themselves. 

"5  Government  must  be  restrained  in 
Hi  demands  upon  and  its  use  of  the  re- 
tirees of  the  people,  remembering  that 
tt  to  not  the  creator  but  the  steward  of 
the  wealth  it  uses:  that  its  goals  must 
ever  discipline  its  means;  and  that  serv- 
ice to  all  the  people,  never  to  selfish  or 
nitlsan  ends,  must  be  the  abiding  pur- 
pose of  men  entrusted  with  pubUc  power. 

"DEED6    NOT    WORDS 

"The  future  we  pledge,  then,  for  free- 
dom, by  faithful  adherence  to  these 
guides.  Let  the  people  compare  th^ 
luides  with  those  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  then  test,  not  the  words  of  the 
two  parties,  but  their  performance  during 
the  past  4  years  of  Democratic  control. 
"Let  the  people  ask : 
•Is  the  RepubUc  stronger  today  or 
wiser  than  when  the  present  administra- 
tion took  oflloe  4  years  ago? 

•Is  its  guardianship  of  freedom  more 
respected  at  home  and  throughout  the 
voT\d7  ,      .  ,  ..  ^ 

"For  these  4  years  the  leaders  of  tne 
Democratic  Party  have  been  entrusted 
with  the  NaUon's  executive  power  and 
overwhelmingly  in  control  of  the  Con- 
gress The  guestlon  must  be  adced: 
Have  these  leaders  successfully  advanced 
the  purposes  of  this  mightiest  Nation 
mankind  has  luiown? 

"lYaglcally,  In  each  Instance,  the  an- 
swer must  be  'No.' 

"Let  the  Democratic  Party  stand  ac- 
cused. 
•'sKTnoN  1.  FAiLxnas  or  romnoN  pouct 
"This  Democratic  administration  has 
been,  from  its  begiiming,  not  the  master 
but  the  prisoner  of  major  events.    The 
will  and  depe»dablllty  of  Its  leadership, 
even  for  the  defense  of  the  free  world, 
have  come  to  be  questioned  In  every  area 
of  the  globe 
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DISUCGAKB    OF    AU.IXS 

"This  administration  has  neglected  to 
consult  with  America's  alUes  on  critical 
matters  at  critical  times.  This  neglect 
has  led  to  lack  of  confidence,  lack  of  re- 
spect, and  disintegrating  alliances. 

"It  has  permitted  an  erosion  of  NATO 
force  and  unity,  alienating  most  of  its 
member  nations  by  negotiating  with  the 
common  foe  behind  their  backs.  It  has 
Offered  concessions  to  the  Communists 
while  according  our  allies  Uttle  under- 
standing, patience,  or  cooperation. 


"This  administration  has  created  dis- 
cord and  distrust  by  failing  to  develop 
a  nuclear  policy  for  NATO.  

"It  has  prov«*ed  crises  of  confldwice 
with  our  oldest  friends.  Including  Eng- 
land and  France,  by  bungling  such  major 
projects  as  Skybolt  and  NATO's  nuclear 

"It  has  allowed  other  great  aUiances— 
SEATO  and  CENTO— also  to  deteriorate, 
by  faiUng  to  provide  the  leadership  re- 
quired for  their  revitalization  and  by 
•neglecting  their  cooperation  in  keeping 
the  peace. 

"WEAKNESS    BEFORE    CXDMMTJNISM 

'This  administration  has  sought  ac- 
commodations with  communism  without 
adequate  safeguards  and  compensating 
gains  for  freedom.  It  has  alienated 
proven  allies  by  opening  a  'hot  line  first 
with  a  sworn  enemy  rather  than  with  a 
proven  friend,  and  in  general  pursued 
a  risky  path  such  as  began  at  Munich  a 
quarter  century  ago. 

"It  has  misled  the  American  people 
and  iorfeited  a  priceless  opportunity  to 
win  concessions  for  freedom  by  mishan- 
dling sales  of  farm  commodities  to  Com- 
munists.   At  first  it  disavowed  any  in- 
tent to  subsidize  prices  or  use  credit, 
later   it  demanded  such   authority   and 
forced  the  Democrats  in  Congress  to  ac- 
quiesce.   At  first  it  hinted  at  concessions 
for  freedom  in  return  for  wheat  sold  to 
Russia;  later  it  obtained  no  concessions 
at  all      At  first  it  pledged  not  to  breach 
restraints    on    trade    with    Commin^t 
countries  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
later  it  stimulated  such  trade  itself  .and 
thus  it  encouraged  trade  with  Cuba  by 
America's  oldest  friends.  • 

"This  administration  has  collaborated 
with  Indonesian  imperialism  by  helping 
it  to  acquire  territory  belonging  to  the 
Netherlands  and  control  over  the  Pap- 

^^•^irha?' abetted  further  Communist 
takeover  In  Laos,  weakly  accepted  Com- 
munist violations  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment, which  ttie  present  a^Jf^tration 
perpetrated,  and  Increased  Soviet  influ- 
ence In  southeast  Asia. 

"It  has  encouraged  an  Increase  of  ag- 
gression In  South  Vietnam  by  appearing 
to  set  limits  on  America's  willingness  to 
act^and  then.  In  the  deepening  stn^gle. 
It  has  sacrificed  the  Uvea  of  Ameriwin 
and  aUled  flghtlngmen  by  denial  of  moa- 

em  equliwnent.  .t.*.,^ 

"This  administration  has  permlttea 
the  shooting  dovm  of  American  pUots. 
the  mistreatment  of  American  citizens, 
and  the  destruction  of  American  proFH 
erty  to  become  hallmarics  of  Communist 

"It  has  stood  by  as  wire  barricade  In 
Bertln  became  a  wall  of  shame,  defacing 
that  great  city,  humiliating  every  Amer- 
ican, and  disgracing  freemen  everywhere. 

"It  has  turned  Its  back  on  the  captive 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe.  abandoiUng 
their  cause  In  Uie  United  Nations  and  In 
the  official   utterances  of  our  Govem- 

™"This  administration  has  forever 
blackened  our  Nation's  honor  at  the  Bay 
of  Pigs,  bungling  the  Invasion  plan  and 
leaving  brave  men  on  Cuban  beaches  to 
be  shot  down.  Later  ttie  forsaken  mu|- 
vlvors  were  ransomed,  and  communism 


was  allowed  to  march  deeper  Into  L*tln 

"It  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  pleas  from 
throughout  the  Western  -Hemisidiere  for 
decisive  American  leadership  to  seal  off 
subversion  from  the  Soviet  base  just  off 

our  shore. 

"It  has  Increased  the  Icmg-term 
troubles  for  America  by  retreating  from 
Its  pledgie  to  obtain  on-the-spot  proof  of 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  offensive  weap- 
ons from  Cuba. 

"It  left  vacaVit  for  many  critical 
months  the  high  posts  of  ambassador  in 
Panama  and  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  and  thus  it  f  aUed  to  an- 
ticipate and  forestall  the  anti -American 
violence  that  burst  forth  In  Panama. 

"TJNDHU^INING    THE    TTNITKD    NATIONS 

"This  administration  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide forceful,  effective  leadership  In  the 
United  Nations. 

"It  has  weakened  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  this  world  organization  by  fail- 
ing to  demand  basic  Improvements  In  Its 
procedvu-es  to  guard  against  Its  beoMnlng 
merely  a  forum  of  anti- Western  Insult 
and  abuse.  , 

"It  has  refused  to  Insist  upon  enforce- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  rules  govern- 
ing financial  support  through  such  en- 
forcement is  supported  by  an  advisory 
opinion  of  the  International  Court  of 

Justice.  „     ^.      ,  „ 

"It  has  shouldered  virtually  the  fuU 
costs  of  the  United  Nations  occupation 
of  tiie  Congo,  only  to  have  the  ousted 
leadership  asked  back  when  United  Na- 
tions iorces  had  withdrawn. 

"rORSAKINO    AMMUCA'S    INTERESTS 

"This  administration  has  subsidized 
various  f oi«s  of  soclaJtem  ^roughout 
the  world,  to  the  jeopardy  of  Individual 
freedom  and  private  enterprise. 

•It  has  proved  Itself  Inept  and  weak  m 
International  trade  negotiations,  allow- 
ing the  loss  of  opportunities  hlstori^uy 
open  to  American  enterprise  and  »ar- 
gahilng  away  markets  indispensable  to 
prosperity  on  American  farms. 

"rAILURE  OF  NA-nONAL  BBUURll  «   PLANNING 
"LOSnro  A  CBTnCAL  LXAD 

"This  administration  has  delayed  re- 
search and  development  In  advanced 
weapons  systems  and  thus  confronted 
the  American  people  wtih  a  fea^rsome 
Dosslbillty  that  Soviet  advances.  In  the 
de«ide  of  the  1970'8.  may  surpass 
America's  present  lead.  Its  misuse  of 
cost  effectiveness  has  stifled  the  crea- 
tivity of  the  Nation's  military,  scientific, 
and  Industrial  cwnmunities. 

"It  has  failed  to  originate  a  single  new 
major  strategic  weapons  system  after 
inheriting  from  a  RepubUcan  adminis- 
tration the  most  powerful  military  force 
of  all  time.  It  has  concealed  a  lack  of 
quaUtative  advance  for  the  l^^^'*  _!? 
speaking  of  a  quantitative  strengto 
which  by  then  will  be  obsolete.  It  has 
not  demonstrated  the  foresight  neces- 
sary to  prepare  a  strategic  strength 
which  in  futvire  years  will  deter  war. 

"It  has  endangered  security  by  down- 
grading efforts  to  prepare  defenses 
against  enemy  ballistic  missUea.  It  has 
retarded  our  own  military  development 
for  near  and  outer  space,  while  the 
enemy's  devdopment  moves  on. 
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'"nrvrrATioNs  to  DisAsrm 


"This  admlnlatration  has  adopted 
policies  which  will  lead  to  a  potentially 
fatal  parity  of  power  with  communism 
Instead  of  continued  military  superiority 
for  the  United  States. 

"It  has  permitted  disarmament  nego- 
tiations to  proceed  without  adequate 
consideration  of  military  Judgment — a 
procedure  which  tends  to  bring  about,  In 
effect,  a  unilateral  curtailment  of  Ameri- 
can arms  rendered  the  more  dangerous 
by  the  administration's  discounting 
known  Soviet  advances  in  nuclear  weap- 
onry. 

"It  has  failed  to  take  minimum  safe- 
guards against  possible  consequences  of 
the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  in- 
cluding advanced  underground  tests 
where  permissible  and  full  readiness  to 
test  elsewhere  should  the  need  arise. 

"DISTORTIONS    AJJD    BLACKOUTS 

"This  administration  has  adopted  the 
policies  of  news  management  and  unjus- 
tifiable secrecy,  in  the  guise  of  guarding 
the  Nation's  secxirity ;  it  has  shown  a  con- 
tonpt  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  know 
the  truth. 

'This  administration,  while  claiming 
miajor  defense  savings,  has  in  fact  raised 
defense  spending  by  billions  of  dollars  a 
year,  and  yet  has  shortchanged  critical 
areas. 

"XJNDERMININO  MORALE 

"This  administration  has  weakened 
the  bonds  of  confidence  and  understand- 
ing between  civilian  leaders  and  the 
Nation's  top  military  professionals.  It 
has  bypassed  seasoned  military  judg- 
ment in  vital  national  security  policy  de- 
cisions. 

"It  has  permitted  nonmllltary  consid- 
erations, political  as  well  as  spurious  eco- 
nomic arguments,  to  rererse  professional 
judgment  on  major  weapons  and  equip- 
ment such  as  the  controversial  TFX, 
the  X-22,  and  the  nuclear  carrier. 

"In  siun,  both  in  military  and  foreign 
afbhrs,  the  Democratic  record  all  the 
world  aroimd  Is  one  of  disappointment 
and  reverses  for  freedom. 

"And  this  record  Is  no  better  at  home. 

"rAILT7»BS  AT  HOMK 
"INABIUTT  TO  CRKATE  JOBS 

"This  administration  has  failed  to 
honor  its  pledges  to  assure  good  jobs,  full 
prosperity,  and  a  rapidly  growing  econ- 
omy for  all  the  American  people: 

"Palling  to  reduce  unemployment  to 
4  percent,  falling  far  short  of  its  an- 
nounced goal  every  single  month  of  its 
tenure  in  office;  and 

"Despite  glowing  promises,  allowing  a 
disheartening  increase  in  long -term  and 
youth  unemployment. 

"This  administration  has  failed  to  ap- 
ply Republican-initiated  retraining  pro- 
grams where  most  needed,  particularly 
where  they  could  afford  new  economic 
opportunities  to  Negro  citizens.  It  has 
preferred,  instead,  divisive  political  pro- 
posals. 

"It  has  demonstrated  its  Inability  to 
measure  up  to  the  challenge  of  automa- 
tion which,  wisely  guided,  will  enrich  the 
lives  of  all  people.  Administration  ap- 
proaches have  been  negative  and  unpro- 
ductive, as  for  example  the  proposed 
penalties  upon  the  use  of  overtime.   Such 


penalties  would  serve  only  to  spread  ex- 
IsUng  unemployment  and  Injur©  those 
who  create  jobs. 

"It  has  failed  to  perform  Its  responsi- 
bility under  Republican  amendments  to 
the  Manpower  Training  Act.  It  has  ne- 
glected, for  example,  the  basic  require- 
ment of  developing  a  dictionary  of  labor 
skills  which  are  locally,  regionally,  and 
nationally  in  short  supply,  even  though 
many  thousands  of  jobs  are  unfilled  to- 
day for  lack  of  qualified  applicants. 

"FAILINO  THK  POOR 

"This  administration  has  refused  to 
take  practical  free  enterprise  measures 
to  help  the  poor.  Under  the  last  Re- 
publican administration,  the  percentage 
of  poor  in  the  country  dropped  encour- 
agingly from  28  to  21  percent.  By  con- 
trast, the  present  administration,  despite 
a  massive  increase  In  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy, has  managed  a  mere  2-per- 
centage-point  reduction. 

"This  administration  has  proposed  a 
so-called  war  on  poverty  which  charac- 
terlsticEilly  overlaps,  sind  often  contra- 
dicts, the  42  existing  Federal  poverty 
programs.  It  would  dangerously  cen- 
tralize Federal  controls  and  bypass  effec- 
tive State,  local  and  private  programs. 

"It  has  demonstrated  little  concern  for 
the  acute  problems  created  for  the  ix>or 
by  inflation.  Consumer  prices  have  In- 
creased in  the  past  3V2  years  by  almost 
5  percent,  amounting  in  effect  to  a  5-per- 
cent national  sales  tax  on  the  purchases 
of  a  family  living  on  fixed  Income. 

"Under  housing  and  urban  renewal 
programs,  notably  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, It  has  created  new  slums  by  forcing 
the  poor  from  their  homes  to  make  room 
for  luxury  apartments,  while  neglecting 
the  vital  need  for  adequate  relocation 
assistance. 

"RETARDING  ENTERPRISES 

"This  administration  has  violently 
thrust  Federal  power  into  the  free  mar- 
ket In  such  areas  as  steel  prices,  thus 
establishing  precedents  which  In  future 
years  could  critically  wound  free  enter- 
prise in  the  United  States. 

"It  has  so  discouraged  private  enter- 
prise that  the  annual  Increase  in  the 
number  of  businesses  has  plummeted 
from  the  Republican  level  of  70.000  a 
year  to  47.000  a  year. 

"It  has  allowed  the  rate  of  business 
failures  to  rise  higher  under  its  leader- 
ship tlian  in^any  period  since  depression 
days. 

"It  has  aggravated  the  problems  of 
small  business  by  multiplying  Federal 
recordkeeping  requirements  and  has  hurt 
thousands  of  small  businessmen  by  forc- 
ing up  their  coats. 

"This  administration  has  curtailed, 
through  such  agencies  as  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  the  simple,  basic 
right  of  Americans  voluntarily  to  go  into 
or  to  go  out  of  business. 

"It  has  failed  to  stimulate  new  hous- 
ing and  attract  more  private  capital  into 
the  field.  In  the  past  3  years  it  has  fall- 
en short  by  1,500,000  units  of  meeting  its 
pledge  of  2  million  new  homes  each  year. 

"It  has  sought  to  weaken  the  patent 
system  which  Is  so  largely  responsible 
for  Americas  progress  In  technology, 
medicine  and  sciaice. 


"It  has  required  private  electric  power 
companies  to  submit  to  unreaaoDatiic 
Federal  controls  as  a  conditicn  to  the 
utilization  of  rights-of-way  over  pobile 
tends.  It  has  sought  to  advance,  with- 
out congressional  authorization,  a  vastly 
expensive  nationwide  electrical  tram- 
mission  grid. 

"'BETRAYAL  or  THE  FARMni 

"This  administration  has  refused.  In- 
credibly,  to  honor  the  clear  mandate  (rf 
American  wheat  farmers,  in  the  largeit 
farm  referendum  ever  held,  to  free  them 
of  rigid  Federal  controls  and  to  restore 
their  birthright  to  make  their  own  man- 
agement decisions. 

"It  has  strangled  the  Republican  rural 
development  program  with  redtape  and 
neglected  its  most  essential  Ingredient,  • 
local  iriitiative. 

"It  has  broken  Its  major  promises  to 
farm  people,  dropping  the  parity  ratio 
to  Its  lowest  level  since  1939.  It  has 
dumped  surplus  stocks  so  as  to  lower 
farm  Income  and  Increase  the  vicious 
cost -price  squeeze  on  the  fanner. 

"It  has  evidenced  hostility  toward 
American  livestock  producers  by  propos- 
als to  establish  mandatory  marketing 
quotas  on  all  livestock,  to  fine  and  im- 
prison dairy  farmers  failing  to  maintain 
federally  acceptable  records,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  subsidized  grazing  cropland 
conversion  program.  It  has  allowed  Im- 
ports of  beef  and  other  meat  products 
to  rise  to  an  alltlme  high  during  a  slump 
In  cattle  prices  which  was  aggravated 
by  Government  grain  sales. 

"NIOLKT  or  KATXnUkL  aaBOUlCKS 

"This  administration  has  delayed  the 
expeditious  handling  of  oil  shale  patent 
applications  and  the  early  development 
of  a  domestic  oil  shale  hidustry. 

"It  has  aHowed  the  deterioration  of  the 
domestic  raining  and  petroleum  Indus- 
tries including  displacement  of  domestic 
markets  by  foreign  Imports. 

"It  has  failed  to  protect  the  American 
fishing  industry  and  has  retreated  from 
pohcles  providing  equitable  sharing  of 
international  fishing  grounds. 

FISCAL    IK    RESPONSIBIUTT 

"This  administration  has  misled  the 
American  people  by  such  budget  manipu- 
latioixs  as  crowding  spending  into  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  presenting  a  pro- 
posal to  sell  off  $2.3  billion  in  Govern- 
ment assets  as  a  cut  in  spending,  and 
using  bookkeeping  devices  to  make  ex- 
penditures seem  smaller  than  they  ac- 
tually are. 

"It  has,  despite  pledges  of  economy, 
burdened  this  Nation  with  four  unbal- 
anced budgets  in  a  row,  creating  deficits 
totaling  $26  billion,  with  still  more  debt 
to  come,  reflecting  a  rate  of  sustained 
deficit  spending  unmatched  in  peace- 
time. 

"It  has  failed  to  establish  sensible  pri- 
orities for  Federal  funds.  In  conse- 
quence, it  has  undertaken  needlessly  ex- 
I)ensive  crash  programs,  as  for  example 
accelerating  a  trip  to  the  moon,  to  the 
neglect  of  other  critical  needs  such  as 
research  into  health  and  the  Increasingly 
serious  problems  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion and  urban  crowding. 

"This  administration  has  continued  to 
endanger  retirement  tinder  social  «• 


eurity  for  millions  of  citizens;  it  has  at- 
tempted to  overload  the  system  with 
-oetly.  unrelated  programs  which  ignore 
tbe  dangers  of  overly  regressive  taxation 
gijd  the  unfairness  of  forcing  the  poor  to 
flnance  such  programs  for  the  rich. 

•It  has  demanded  the  elimination  of 
A  substantial  portion  of  personal  income 
tax  deductions  for  charitable  and  church 
contributions,  for  real  property  taxes 
paid  by  homeowners,  and  for  interest 
payments.  The  elimination  of  these 
deductions  would  imF>ose  great  hardship 
upon  millions  of  our  citizens  and  dis- 
courage the  growth  of  some  of  the  finest 
organizations  in  America. 

"This  administration  has  impeded  in- 
vestigations of  suspected  wrongdoing 
which  might  implicate  public  officials  in 
the  highest  offices  in  the  land.  It  has 
thus  aroused  Justifiable  resentment 
against  those  who  use  the  high  road  of 
public  service  as  the  low  road  to  illicitly 
acquired  wealth. 

"It  has  permitted  the  quality  and 
morale  of  the  posUl  system  to  deterior- 
ate and  drastically  restricted  Its  services. 
It  has  made  the  Post  Office  almost  inac- 
cessible to  millions  of  working  people, 
reduced  the  once  admired  parcel  post 
system  to  a  national  laughing  stock— 
and  yet  it  is  intimated  that  Americans 
may  soon  have  to  pay  8  cents  for  a  first- 
class  postage  stamp. 

"It  has  resisted  personal  income  tax 
credits  for  education,  always  preferring 
the  route  leading  to  Federal  control  over 
our  ."ichools.  Some  leading  Democrats 
have  even  campaigned  pohtically  in  fa- 
vor of  such  tax  credits  while  voting 
against  them  in  Congress. 

■Contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  Man- 
powiT  Training  Act.  it  has  sought  to  ex- 
tend Department  of  Labor  infiucncc  over 
vocatioiml  education. 

"DISCOUD    AND   DISCONTKNT 

"This  administration  has  exploited 
Interracial  tensions  by  extravagant  cam- 
paign promises,  without  fulfillment. 
playing  on  the  just  aspirations  of  the 
minority  groups,  encourafung  disorderly 
and  lawless  elements,  and  ineffectually 
administering  the  laws. 

•  It  has  subjected  career  civil  servants 
and  part-time  Federal  employees,  includ- 
ing employees  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, to  political  pressures  harmful  to 
the  Integrity  of  the  entire  Federal  serv- 
ice. It  has  weakened  veterans  pref- 
erence in  Federal  jobs. 

It  has  made  Federal  intervention, 
even  on  the  Presidential  level,  a  standard 
operating  practice  in  labor  disputes,  thus 
menacing  the  entire  system  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining. 

"It  has  resorted  to  police-state  tactics. 
using  the  great  power  of  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  to  compel  com- 
pliance with  administration  de.sires. 
notably  in  the  steel-price  dispute.  The 
Department  of  Justice,  in  particular,  has 
been  used  improperly  to  achieve  partisan 
political,  economic,  and  legislative  goals. 
This  abuse  of  power  should  be  the  subject 
of  a  congressional  investigation. 

•  WE  AKIN  IN  G   RESPONSIBILITT 

"ITils  administration  has  moved, 
through  such  undertakings  as  its  so- 
called  war  on  poverty,  accelerated  public 
works  and  the  new  communities  program 


In  the  1964  housing  proposal,  to  establish 
new  Federal  offices  duplicating  existing 
agencies,  bypassing  the  State  capitals, 
thrusting  aside  local  government,  and 
siphoning  off  to  Washington  the  admin- 
istration of  private  citizen  and  com- 
munity affairs. 

"It  has  undermined  the  federally 
assisted.  State-operated  medical  and 
hospital  assistance  program,  while  us- 
ing  and  abusing — Federal  authority  to 

force  a  compulsory  hospital  program 
upon  the  people  and  the  Congress. 

"This  enumeration  is  necessarily  in- 
complete. It  does  not  exhaust  the  cata- 
log of  misdeeds  and  failures  of  the  pres- 
ent administration.  And  let  the  Nation 
realize  that  the  full  Impact  of  these 
many  ill-conceived  and  ill-fated  activi- 
ties of  the  Democratic  administration  is 
yet  to  come. 

"SECTION    3.      THE    REPUBLICAN    ALTERNATIVE 

"We  Republicans  are  not  content  to 
record  Democratic  misdeeds  and  failures. 
We  now  offer  policies  and  programs  new 
in  conception  and  dynamic  in  operation. 
These  we  urge  to  recapture  initiative  for 
freedom  at  home  and  abroad  and  to  re- 
build our  strength  at  home. 

"Nor  is  this  a  new  role.  Republican 
Presidents  from  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  stand  as  witne.'^s 
that  Republican  leadership  is  steadfa.^t 
in  principle,  clear  in  purpose,  and  com- 
mitted to  progress.  The  many  achieve- 
ments of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
in  strengthening  peace  abroad  and  the 
well-being  of  all  at  home  have  been  un- 
matched in  recent  times.  A  new  Repub- 
lican administration  will  stand  proudly 
on  this  record. 

"We  do  not  submit,  in  this  platform, 
extravagant  promises,  to  be  cynically 
cast  aside  after  election  day.  Rather, 
we  offer  examples  of  Republican  Initia- 
tives in  arca.s  of  overriding  concern  to 
the  whole  Nation— north,  south,  east, 
and  west— which  befit  a  truly  national 
party.  In  the  interest  of  brevity,  we  do 
not  repeat  the  commitments  of  the  1960 
Republican  platform,  building  a  better 
America,  and  the  1962  declaration  of 
Republican  principle  and  policy.  We 
Incorporate  Into  this  platform  as  pledges 
renewed  those  commitments  which  are 
relevant  to  the  problems  of  1964. 

"The.-e.  then,  will  be  our  guides,  and 
these  our  additional  pledges,  in  meet- 
ing the  Nations  needs. 

"FAITH    IN    THE    INDHTtDUAL 

"1.  We  Republicans  shall  first  rely  on 
the  individual's  right  and  capacity  to  ad- 
vance his  own  economic  well-being,  to 
control  the  fruits  of  his  efforts  and  to 
plan  his  own  and  his  family's  future; 
and.  where  Government  is  rightly  in- 
volved, we  shall  assist  the  individual  in 
surmounting  urgent  problems  beyond  his 
own  power  and  responsibility  to  control. 
For  instance,  we  pledge: 

"Enlargement  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  urban  and  rural  citizens,  with 
emphasis  on  training  programs  to  equip 
them  \^nth  needed  skills;  improved  job 
information  and  placement  services;  and 
research  and  extension  services  chan- 
neled toward  helping  rural  people  im- 
prove their  opportunities. 

"Tax  credits  and  other  methods  of  as- 
sistance to  help  senior  citizens  meet  the 


costs  of  medical  and  hospital  insurance. 
"A   strong,   fiscally   sound   system   of 
social  security,  with  Improved  benefits 
to  our  people. 

"Continued  Federal  support  for  a 
sound  research  program  aimed  at  both 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases,  and 
intensified  efforts  to  secure  prompt  and 
effective  application  of  the  results  of  re- 
search. This  will  include  emphasis  on 
mental  illness,  drug  addiction,  alcohol- 
ism, cancer,  heart  disease,  and  other  dis- 
eases of  increasing  incidence. 

"Revision  of  the  social  security  laws  to 
allow  higher  earnings,  without  loss  of 
benefits,  by  our  elderly  people. 

"Full  coverage  of  all  medical  and  hos- 
pital costs  for  the  need^  elderly  people, 
financed  by  general  revenues  through 
broader  implementation  of  Federal -State 
plans,  rather  than  the  compulsory  Etemo- 
cratic  scheme  covering  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  such  costs  for  everyone  re- 
gardless of  need. 

"Adoption  and  implementation  of  a 
fair  and  adequate  program  for  providing 
necessarj'  supplemental  farm  labor  for 
producing  and  harvesting  agricultural 
commodities. 

"Tax  credits  for  those  burdened  by  the 
exix-nses  of  college  education. 

"Vocational  rehabilitation,  through 
cooperation  between  Government — Fed- 
eral and  State — and  industry,  for  the 
mentally  and  physically  handicapped,  the 
chronically  unemployed  and  the  poverty 
stricken. 

"Incentives  for  employers  to  hire  teen- 
agers, including  broadening  of  tempo- 
rary  exemptions   under   the    minimum 

wage  law. 

"Repeal  of  the  administration's  wheat 
certificate  bread  tax  on  consumers,  so 
burdensome  to  low-income  families  and 
overwhelmingly  rejected  by  farmers. 

"Revision  of  present  non-senice-con- 
nected  pension  programs  to  provide  in- 
creased benefits  for  low-income  pension- 
ers, with  emphasis  on  rehabilitation, 
nursing  homes  and  World  War  I  vet- 
erans. 

"Reevaluation  of  the  Armed  Forces' 
manpower  procurement  programs  ^ith 
the  goal  of  replacing  involuntary  induc- 
tions as  soon  as  possible  by  an  efficient 
voluntary  system,  offering  real  career 
incentives. 

"Enactment  of  legislation,  despite 
Democratic  opposition,  to  curb  the  flow 
through  the  mails  of  obscene  materials, 
which  has  flourished  into  a  multrmillion 
dollar  obscenity  racket. 

"Support  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment permitting  those  individuals  and 
groups  who  choose  to  do  so  to  exercise 
their  religion  freely  in  public  places,  pro- 
vided religious  exercises  are  not  prepared 
or  prescribed  by  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  and  no  person's  par- 
ticipation therein  is  coerced,  thus  pre- 
serving the  traditional  separation  of 
church  and  state. 

"Full  implementation  and  faithful  ex- 
ecution of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
and  all  other  civil  rights  statutes,  to  as- 
sure equal  rights  and  opportunities  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  to  every  cit- 
izen. 

"Improvements  of  civil  rights  statutes 
adequate  to  changing  needs  of  our  times. 
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"Such  additional  administrative  or 
legislative  actions  as  may  be  required  to 
end  the  denial,  for  whatever  unlawful 
reason,  of  the  right  to  vote. 

"Immlfirration  legislation  seeking  to  re- 
unite families  and  continuation  of  the 
fair  share  refugee  program. 

•  Continued  opposition  to  discrimina- 
tion based  on  race,  creed,  national  origin, 
or  sex.  We  recognize  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  any  such  discrimination  is  a  mat- 
ter of  heart,  conscience,  and  education, 
as  weU  as  of  equal  rights  under  law. 

"In  all  such  programs,  where  Federal 
Initiative  Is  properly  involved  to  relieve 
or  prevent  misfortune  or  meet  overpow- 
ering need,  it  will  be  the  Republican  way 
to  move  promptly  and  energetically,  and 
whereever  possible  to  provide  assistance 
of  a  kind  enabling  the  individual  to  gain 
or  regain  the  capability  to  make  his  own 
way  and  to  have  a  fair  chance  to  achieve 
his  own  goals.  In  all  matters  relating 
to  human  rights  It  will  be  the  Republi- 
can way  fully  to  Implement  all  applicable 
laws  and  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  in- 
tense need  for  advancing  peaceful  prog- 
ress In  human  relations  in  our  land.  The 
party  of  Abraham  Lincoln  will  proudly 
and  faithfully  live  up  to  its  heritage  of 
equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities  for 
all. 

"In  furtherance  of  our  faith  in  the  In- 
dividual, we  also  pledge  prudent,  re- 
sponsible management  of  the  Govern- 
ment's fiscal  affairs  to  protect  the 
individual  against  the  evils  of  spend- 
thrift government — protecting  most  of 
all  the  needy  and  fixed-income  families 
against  the  cruelest  tax.  Inflation — and 
protecting  every  citizen  against  the  high 
taxes  forced  by  excessive  spending,  in 
order  that  each  Individual  may  keep 
more  of  his  earnings  for  his  own  and  his 
family's  use.    For  instance,  we  pledge: 

"A  reduction  of  not  less  than  $5  bil- 
lion in  the  present  level  of  Federal 
spending. 

"An  end  to  chronic  deficit  financing, 
proudly  reaffirming  our  belief  in  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

"F>irther  reduction  in  individual  and 
corporate  tax  rates  as  fiscal  discipline  is 
restored. 

"Repayments  on  the  public  debt. 

"Maintenance  of  an  administrative, 
legislative,  and  regulatory  climate  en- 
couraging Job-building  enterprise  to  help 
assure  every  Individual  a  real  chance  for 
a  good  Job. 

"Wise,  firm,  and  responsible  conduct  of 
the  Nation's  foreign  affairs,  backed  by 
miltary  forces  kept  modern,  strong,  and 
ready,  thereby  assuring  every  individual 
of  a  future  promising  peace. 

"In  all  such  matters  It  will  be  the  Re- 
publican way  so  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
government  as  to  give  the  individual 
citizen  the  maximum  assurance  of  a 
peaceful  and  prosperous  future,  freed  of 
the  discouragement  and  hardship  pro- 
duced by  wasteful  and  ineffectual  gov- 
ernment. 

"In  furtherance  of  our  faith  In  the  in- 
dividual, we  also  pledge  the  maximum 
restraint  of  Federal  Intrusions  Into  mat- 
ters more  productively  left  to  the  Indi- 
vidual.   FV)r  Instance,  we  pledge: 

"To  continue  Republican  sponsorship 
of    practical    Federal-State-local    pro- 


grams which  will  effectively  treat  the 
needs  of  the  poor,  while  resisting  direct 
Federal  handouts  that  erode  away  indi- 
vidual self-reliance  and  self-respect  and 
perpetuate  dependency. 

"To  continue  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation on  all  levels,  through  such 
programs  as  selective  aid  to  higher 
education,  strengthened  State  and  local 
tax  resources,  including  tax  credits  for 
college  education,  while  resisting  the 
Democratic  efforts  which  endanger  local 
control  of  schools. 

"To  help  assure  equal  opportunity  and 
a  good  education  for  all,  while  opposing 
federally  sponsored  inverse  discrimina- 
tion, whether  by  the  shifting  of  Jobs,  or 
the  abandonment  of  neighborhood 
schools,  for  reasons  of  race. 

"To  provide  our  farmers,  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  strength  of 
our  Nation,  with  the  maximum  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  their  own  management 
decisions  on  their  own  farms,  while  re- 
sisting all  efforts  to  imF>ose  upon  them 
further  Federal  controls. 

"To  establish  realistic  priorities  for  the 
concentration  of  Federal  spending  in  the 
most  productive  and  creative  areas,  such 
as  education.  Job  trsiining,  vocational  re- 
habilitation, educational  research,  ocean- 
ography, and  the  wise  development  and 
use  of  natural  resources  in  the  water  as 
well  as  on  land,  while  resisting  Demo- 
cratic efforts  to  spend  wastefuUy  and 
indiscriminately. 

"To  oi>en  avenues  of  peaceful  progress 
in  solving  racial  controversies  while  dis- 
couraging lawlessness  and  violence. 

"In  all  such  matters,  it  will  be  the  Re- 
publican way  to  assure  the  individual  of 
maximum  freedom  as  government  meets 
its  proper  responsibilities,  while  resisting 
the  Democratic  obsession  to  Impose  from 
above,  uniform  and  rigid  schemes  for 
meeting  varied  and  complex  human 
problems. 

"rAITH     IN     THE     COMrETlTIVE     SYSTEM 

"2.  We  Republicans  shall  vigorously 
protect  the  dynamo  of  economic 
growth — free,  competitive  enterprise — 
that  has  made  America  the  envy  of  the 
world.    For  Instance,  we  pledge: 

"Removal  of  those  wartime  Federal 
excise  taxes,  favored  by  the  Democratic 
administration,  on  pens,  pencils.  Jewelry, 
cosmetics,  luggage,  handbags,  wallets, 
and  toiletries. 

"Assistance  to  small  business  by  sim- 
plifying Federal  and  State  tax  and  regu- 
latory requirements,  fostering  the  avail- 
ability of  longer  term  credit  at  fair  terms 
and  equity  capital  for  small  firms,  en- 
couraging strong  State  programs  to 
foster  small  business,  establishing  more 
effective  measures  to  assure  a  sharing  by 
small  business  in  Federal  procurement, 
and  promoting  wider  export  oppor- 
tunities. 

"An  end  to  power-grabbing  regulatory 
actions,  such  as  the  reach  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  for  injunctive  powers 
and  the  ceaseless  pressing  by  the  White 
House,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, and  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
dominate  consumer  decisions  in  the 
marketplace. 

"Returning  the  consumer  to  the  driv- 
er's seat  as  the  chief  regulator  and  chief 
beneficiary  of  a  free  economy,  by  resist- 


ing  excessive   concentration  of  power 
whether  public  or  privat«.  ' 

"A  drastic  reduction  in  burdensome 
Federal  paperwoiic  and  overlapping  reg- 
ulations, which  weigh  heavily  on  smtll 
businessmen  struggling  to  compete  and 
to  provide  Jobs. 

"A  determined  drive,  through  tough, 
realistic  negotiations,  to  remove  the 
many  discriminatory  and  restrictive 
trade  practices  of  foreign  nations. 

"Greater  emphasis  on  oversea  sales 
of  surplus  farm  commodities  to  friendly 
countries  through  long-term  credits  re- 
payable in  dollars  under  the  Republican 
food -for -peace  program. 

"Dedication  to  freedom  of  expression 
for  all  news  media,  to  the  right  of  ac- 
cess by  such  media  to  public  proceedings, 
and  to  the  independence  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  other  news-gathering  media 
from  excessive  Government  control 

"Improvement,  and  full  and  fair  en- 
forcement, of  the  antitrust  statutes, 
coupled  with  long -overdue  clarification 
of  Federal  policies  and  interpretations 
relating  thereto  in  order  to  strengthen 
competition  and  protect  the  consumer 
and  small  business. 

"Constant  opposition  to  any  form  of 
unregulated  monopoly,  whether  business 
or  labor. 

"Meaningful  safeguards  against  Irre- 
parable injuries  to  any  domestic  Indus- 
tries by  disruptive  surges  of  imports,  such 
as  m  the  case  of  beef  and  other  meat 
products,  textiles,  oil,  glass,  coal,  lumber, 
and  steel. 

"Enactment  of  law.  such  sis  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  vetoed  In  the  88th 
Congress,  requiring  that  labels  of  im- 
ported items  clearly  disclose  their  foreign 
origin. 

"Complete  reorganization  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  to  assure 
Impartial  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
public,  employees,  and  employers,  ending 
the  defiance  of  Congress,  by  the  present 
Board. 

"The. redevelopment  of  an  atmosphere 
of  confidence  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment and  across  the  Nation,  In  which 
vigorous  competition  can  flourish. 

"In  all  such  matters  it  will  be  the  Re- 
publican way  to  support,  not  harass — to 
encourage,  not  restrain — to  build  confi- 
dence, not  threaten — to  provide  stability, 
not  unrest — to  speed  genuine  growth,  not 
conjure  up  statistical  fantasies  and  to 
assure  that  all  actions  of  Government 
apply  fairly  to  every  element  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy. 

"In  furtherance  of  our  faith  In  the 
competitive  system,  we  also  pledge: 

"A  continual  reexamination  and  re- 
duction of  Crovemment  cc«npetition  with 
private  business,  consistent  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Second  Hoover 
Commission. 

"Elimination  of  excessive  bureaucracy. 

"Full  protection  of  the  Integrity  of  the 
career  governmental  services,  military 
and  civilian,  coupled  with  adequate  pay 
scales. 

"Maximum  reliance  upon  subordinate 
levels  of  government  and  individual  citi- 
zens to  meet  the  Nation's  needs,  in  place 
of  establishing  even  more  Federal  agen- 
cies to  burden  the  people. 


"In  all  such  matters  relating  to  Fed- 
eral administration  it  will  be  the  Repub- 
lican way  to  provide  maximum  service 
for  each  tax  dollar  expended,  watchfully 
superintend  the  size  and  sc(H>e  of  Federal 
activities,  and  assure  an  administration 
always  fair,  eflaclent,  and  cooperatively 
disposed  toward  every  element  of  our 
competitive  system. 

"FAJTH  a*  LiMrrtD  government 
"3.  We  Republicans  shall  in.sist  that 
the  Federal  Government  have  effective 
but  limited  powers,  that  it  be  frugal  and 
efficient,  and  that  it  fully  meet  its  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  to  all  the 
American  people.  For  instance,  we 
pleduie : 

"Re.storation  of  collective  barpaining 
responsibility  to  labor  and  management, 
minimizing  third-party  intervention  and 
preventing  any  agency  of  Goverment 
from  becoming  an  advocate  for  any  pri- 
vate economic  interest. 

"Development  of  truly  voluntary'  com- 
modity programs  for  commercial  agri- 
culture, including  payments  in  kind  out 
of  Government-owned  surpluses,  diver- 
sion of  unneeded  land  to  conservation 
uses,  price  supports  free  of  political  ma- 
nipulation in  order  to  stimulate  and  at- 
tain fair  market  prices,  together  with 
adequate  credit  facilities  and  continued 
support  of  farmer-owned  and  operated 
cooperatives  Including  rural  electric  and 
telephone  facilities,  while  resisting  all 
efforts  to  make  the  farmer  dependent, 
for  his  economic  survival,  upon  either 
compensatory  payments  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  upon  the  whim  of  the 
Secrctarj'  of  Agriculture. 

"Pall  cooperation  of  all  governmental 
levels  and  private  enterprise  in  advancing 
the  balanced  use  of  the  Nations  natural 
rescjurc^s  to  provide  for  man's  multiple 
needs. 

•  Continuing  review  of  public-land  laws 
and  policies  to  assure  maximum  oppor- 
tunity for  all  beneficial  uses  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  includinc  the  development  of 
mineral  resources. 

"Comprehensive  water-resource  plan- 
ning and  development,  including  proj- 
ects for  our  growing  cities,  expanded  re- 
search in  desalinization  of  water,  and 
continued  support  of  multipunxjsc  rec- 
lamation projects. 

"Support  of  sustained  yield  manage- 
ment of  our  forests  and  expanded  re- 
search for  control  of  forest  ln.sect.<^.  dis- 
ea.se.  and  forest  fires. 

"Protection  of  traditional  dome.'^tlc 
fishing  grounds  and  oUier  actions,  in- 
cluding tax  incentives,  to  encourage 
modernization  of  fishing  ves.sels.  and  im- 
prove processing  and  marketing  prac- 
tices. 

"Continued  tax  support  to  encourage 
exploration  and  development  of  domes- 
tic .sources  of  minerals  and  metals,  with 
rea.sonable  depletion  allowances. 

"Stabilization  of  present  oil  programs, 
private  development  of  atomic  power. 
Increased  coal  research  and  expansion  of 
coal  exports. 

'A  replanning  of  the  present  space 
program  to  provide  for  a  more  orderly, 
yet  aggressively  pursued,  step-by-step 
development,  remaining  alert  to  the 
danger  of  overdiversion  of  skilled  per- 
sonnel in  critical  shortage  from  other 
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vital  areas  such  as  health,  industry,  ed- 
ucation and  science. 

In  furtherance  of  our  faith  in  limited, 
frugal,  and  eflficient  government  we  also 
pledge: 

"Credit  against  Federal  taxes  for  spec- 
ified State  and  local  taxes  paid,  and  a 
transfer  to  the  States  of  excise  and  other 
Federal  tax  sources,  to  reinforce  the  fis- 
cal strength  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments so  that  they  may  better  meet  ris- 
ing school  costs  and  other  pressing  ur- 
ban and  suburban  problems  such  as 
transportation,  housing,  water  systems 
and  juvenile  delinquency. 

"Emphasis  upon  channeling  more  pri- 
vate capital  into  sound  urban  develop- 
ment projects  and  private  housing. 

"Critical  reexamination  and  major 
overhaul  of  all  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams with  a  view  to  channeling  such 
programs  through  the  States,  discon- 
tinuinp  those  no  longer  required,  and  ad- 
justing others  in  a  determined  effort  to 
restore  the  unique  balance  and  creative 
energj'  of  the  traditional  American  sys- 
tem of  government. 

"Revitalization  of  municipal  and 
county  governments  throughout  America 
by  encourafrlng  them,  and  private  citi- 
zens as  well,  to  develop  new  solutions  of 
their  major  concerns  through  a  stream- 
lining and  modernizing  of  State  and  local 
processes  of  government,  and  by  a  re- 
newed consciousness  of  their  ability  to 
reach  these  solutions,  not  through  Fed- 
eral action,  but  through  their  own  capa- 
bilities. 

"Support  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, as  well  as  legislation,  enabling 
States  having  bicameral  legislatures  to 
apportion  one  House  on  basis  of  their 
choosintx,  including  factors  other  than 
population. 

"Complete  reform  of  the  tax  structure, 
to  include  simplification  as  well  as  lower 
rates  to  strengthen  individual  and  busi- 
ness incentives. 

"Effective  budgetary-  reform,  improved 
congressional  appropriation  procedures, 
and  full  implementation  of  the  antide- 
ficiency  statute. 

"A  wide-ranging  reform  of  other  con- 
gressional procedures,  including  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  professional  staff  as- 
sistance for  the  minority  membership  on 
congres-sional  committees,  to  insure  that 
the  ix)wer  and  prestige  of  Congress  re- 
main adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  times. 
"High  priority  for  the  solution  of  the 
Nations  balance-of-pa.vment  difficulties 
to  assure  imquestioned  confidence  in  the 
dollar,  maintenance  of  the  competitive- 
ness of  American  products  In  domestic 
and  foreign  markets,  expansion  of  ex- 
ports, stimulation  of  foreign  tourism  in 
the  United  States,  greater  foreign  shar- 
ing of  mutual  seciuity  burdens  abroad, 
a  drastic  reorganization  and  redirection 
of  the  entire  foreign  aid  effort,  gradual 
reductions    in    oversea    U.S.    forces    as 
manpower  can  be  replaced  by  increased 
firepower;  and  strengthening  of  the  in- 
ternational   monetary    system    without 
sacrifice  of  our  freedom  of  policymaking. 
"In  all  such  matters  it  v^ill  be  the  Re- 
publican way  to  achieve  not  feigned  but 
genuine  savings,  allowing  a  reduction  of 
the  public  debt  and  additional  tax  reduc- 
tions while  meeting  the  proper  responsi- 
bihties  of  Government.     We  pledge  an 


especially  determined  effort  to  help 
strengthen  the  abUity  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  meet  the  broad  range  erf 
needs  facing  the  Nation's  urban  and 
suburban  communities. 

"section    4.    FREEDOM    ABKOAD 

"The  Republican  commitment  to  indi- 
vidual freedom  applies  no  less  abroad. 
"America  must  advance  freedom 
throughout  the  world  as  a  vital  condition 
or  orderly  human  progress,  tmiversal 
justice,  and  the  security  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

"The  supreme  challenge  to  this  policy 
is  an  atheistic  imperialism — communism. 
"Our  Nation's  leadership  must  be 
judged  by — indeed.  American  independ- 
ence and  even  survival  are  dependent 
upon — the  stand  it  takes  toward  commu- 
nism. 

"That  stand  must  be:  victory  for  free- 
dom. There  can  be  no  peace,  there  can 
be  no  security,  until  this  goal  is  won. 
"As  long  as  Communist  leaders  remain 
ideologically  fixed  upon  ruling  the  world, 
there  can  be  no  lesser  goal.  This  is  the 
supreme  test  of  America's  foreign  policy. 
It  must  not  be  defaulted.  In  the  balance 
is  human  liberty  every  place  on  earth. 

'REDUCING  THE  RISKS  OF  WAR 

"A  dynamic  strategy  aimed  at  vic- 
tory— pressing  always  for  initiatives  for 
freedom,  rejecting  always  appeasement 
and  withdrawal— reduces  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear war.  It  is  a  nation's  vacillation, 
not  firmness,  that  tempts  an  aggressor 
into  war.  It  is  accommodation,  not  op- 
position, that  encourages  a  hostile  nation 
to  remain  hostile  and  to  remain  aggres- 
sive. 

"The  road  to  peace  is  a  road  not  of 
fawning  amiability  but  of  strength  and 
respect.  Republicans  Judge  foreign 
policy  by  its  success  in  advancing  free- 
dom and  justice,  not  by  its  effect  on  in- 
temationEd  prestige  polls. 

"In  making  foreign  policy,  these  will  be 
our  guidelines: 

"THUSTTNG    ourselves    and    OtTB    FKIENDS 

"1.  Secrecy  in  foreign  policy  must  be 
at  a  minium,  public  imderstanding  at  a 
maximum.  Our  own  citizens,  rather 
than  those  of  other  nations,  should  be 
accorded  primary  trust. 

-2.  Consultation  with  our  allies  should 
take  precedence  over  direct  negotiations 
\\1th  Communist  powers.  The  bypassing 
of  our  allies  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  shattering  of  free  world  unity  and  to 
the  loss  of  free  world  continuity  in  op- 
posing communism. 

"communism's  coukse 

"3.  We  reject  the  notion  that  com- 
munism has  abandoned  its  goal  of  world 
domination,  or  that  fat  and  well-fed 
Communists  are  less  dangerous  than  lean 
and  hungry  ones.  We  also  reject  the 
notion  that  the  United  States  should 
take  sides  in  the  Sino-Soviet  rift. 

"Republican  foreign  policy  starts  with 
the  assumption  that  communism  is  the 
enemy  of  this  Nation  in  every  sense  imtil 
It  can  prove  that  its  enmity  has  been 
abandoned. 

"4.  We  hold  that  trade  with  Commu- 
nist countries  should  not  be  directed  to- 
ward the  enhancement  of  their  power 
and  influence  but  could  only  be  justified 
if  it  would  serve  to  diminish  their  power. 
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"5.  We  are  opposed  to  the  recognition 
of  Red  China.  We  oppose  its  admission 
Into  the  United  Nations.  We  steadfastly 
support  free  China. 

"6.  In  negotiations  with  Communists. 
Republicans  will  probe  tirelessly  for  rea- 
sonable, practicable,  and  trustworthy 
agreements.  However,  we  will  never 
abandon  insistence  on  advantages  for  the 
free  world. 

"7.  Republicans  will  continue  to  work 
for  the  realization  of  the  open  sides 
poUcy  proposed  in  1955  by  President 
Eisenhower.  Only  open  societies  offer 
real  hope  of  confidence  among  nations. 

"COMMUNISM'S     CAPTIVES 

"8.  Republicans  reaffirm  their  long- 
standing commitment  to  a  course  leading 
to  eventual  liberation  of  the  Communist- 
dominated  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Asia  and  Latin  America,  including  the 
peoples  of  Hungary,  Poland,  East  Ger- 
many, Czechoslovaicia,  Rumania.  Al- 
bania. Bulgaria.  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Estonia,  Armenia.  Ukraine.  Yugoslavia, 
and  its  Serbian.  Croatian,  and  Slovene 
peoples,  Cuba,  mainland  China,  and 
many  others.  We  condemn  the  persecu- 
tion of  minorities,  such  as  the  Jews,  with- 
in Communist  borders. 

"THE     UNITED     NATIONS 

'9.  Republicans  support  the  United 
Nations.  However,  we  will  never  rest  In 
our  efforts  to  revitalize  its  original  pur- 
pose. 

"We  will  press  for  a  change  in  the 
method  of  voting  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  in  the  specialized  agencies  that 
will  reflect  population  disparities  among 
the  member  states  and  recognize  differ- 
ing abilities  and  willingness  to  meet  the 
obligations  of  the  charter.  We  will  in- 
sLst  upon  General  Assembly  acceptance 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
advisory  opinion,  upholding  denial  of 
the  votes  of  member  nations  which  refuse 
to  meet  properly  levied  assessments,  so 
that  the  United  Nations  will  more  ac- 
curately reflect  the  power  realities  of 
the  world.  Further  to  assure  the  carry- 
ing out  of  these  recommendations  and 
to  correct  the  above  abuses,  we  urge  the 
calling  of  an  amending  convention  of 
the  United  Nations  by  the  year  1967. 

•Republicans  will  never  surrender  to 
any  international  group  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  United  States  for  its  sover- 
eignty, its  own  security,  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  free  world. 

"NATO:      THE     GREAT     SHEII.D 

"10  Republicans  regard  NATO  as  in- 
dispen.sable  for  the  prevention  of  war 
and  the  protection  of  freedom.  NATO's 
unity  and  vitality  have  alarmingly  de- 
teriorated under  the  present  administra- 
tion. It  is  a  keystone  of  Republican 
foreign  policy  to  revitalize  the  Alliance. 

■To  hasten  its  restoration.  Republican 
leadership  will  move  immediately  to  es- 
tablish an  international  commission, 
comprised  of  individuals  of  hlk'h  com- 
petence in  NATO  affairs,  whether  in  or 
out  of  government,  to  explore  and  rec- 
ommend effective  new  ways  to  strengthen 
alliance  participation  and  fulfillment. 
"freedom's  fuhther  demands 

"11.  To  our  Nation's  associates  in 
SEATO  and  CENTO.  Republicans  pledge 
reciprocal  dedication  of  purpose  and  re- 


vitalized interest.  These  great  alliances, 
with  NATO,  must  be  returned  to  the 
forefront  of  foreign  policy  planning.  A 
strengthened  alliance  system  is  equally 
necessary  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

"This  win  remain  our  constant  pur- 
pose: Republicans  will  labor  tirelessly 
with  free  men  everywhere  and  in  every 
circumstance  toward  the  defeat  of  com- 
munism and  victory  for  freedom. 

"THE    GEOGRAPHY    OF    FTIEEDOM 

"12.  In  diverse  regions  of  the  world. 
Republicans  will  make  clear  to  any  hos- 
tile nation  that  the  United  States  will 
increase  the  costs  and  risks  of  aggres- 
sion to  make  them  outweigh  hopes  for 
gain.  It  was  just  such  a  communication 
and  determination  by  the  Eisenhower 
Republican  administration  that  produced 
the  1953  Korean  armistice.  The  same 
strategy  can  win  victory  for  freedom  and 
stop  further  aggression  in  southeast  Asia. 

"We  will  move  decisively  to  assure 
victory  in  South  Vietnam.  While  con- 
fining the  conflict  as  closely  as  possible, 
America  must  move  to  end  the  fighting 
in  a  reasonable  time  and  provide  guar- 
antees against  further  aggression.  We 
must  make  it  clear  to  the  Communist 
world  that,  when  conflict  is  forced  with 
America,  it  will  end  only  in  victory  for 
freedom. 

"We  will  demand  that  the  Berlin  wall 
be  taken  down  prior  to  the  resumption 
of  any  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  status  of  forces  in,  or  treaties 
affecting,  Germany. 

We  will  reassure  our  German  friends 
that  the  United  States  will  not  accept 
any  plan  for  the  future  of  Germany 
which  lacks  firm  assurance  of  a  free 
election  on  reunification. 

"We  will  urge  the  immediate  imple- 
mentation of  the  Caracas  declaration  of 
solidarity  against  international  Commu- 
nist Intervention  endorsed  in  1954  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States  during 
the  Elsenhower  administration,  which 
declaration,  in  accordance  with  the  his- 
toric Monroe  Doctrine,  our  Nation's  of- 
ficial policy  since  1823  opposes  domina- 
tion of  any  of  our  neighbor  nations  by 
any  power  outside  this  hemisphere. 

"We  will  vigorously  press  our  OAS 
partners  to  join  the  United  States  In  re- 
storing a  free  and  independent  govern- 
ment in  Cuba,  stopping  the  spread  of 
Sino-Soviet  subversion,  forcing  the  with- 
drawal of  the  foreign  military  presence 
now  in  Latin  America,  and  preventing 
future  intrusions.  We  Republicans  will 
recognize  a  Cuban  Oovernment-in-exlle; 
we  will  support  its  efforts  to  regain  the 
Independence  of  its  homeland;  we  will 
assist  Cuban  freedom  fighters  in  carrying 
on  gueriilla  warfare  against  the  Com- 
munist regime;  we  will  work  for  an  eco- 
nomic boycott  by  all  nations  of  the  free 
world  in  trade  with  Cuba;  we  will  assist 
a  free  Cuba  to  achieve  economic  stabil- 
ity; and  we  will  encourage  free  elections 
in  Cuba  after  liberty  and  stability  are 
restored. 

"We  will  consider  raising  the  economic 
participation  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
in  the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  a.ssure  the  safety  of  Americans  In 
the  area.  We  will  reaffirm  this  Nation's 
treaty  rights  and  study  the  feasibility  of 
a  substitute,  sea  level  canal  at  an  app>ro- 


priate  location  including  the  feasibility 
of  nuclear  excavation. 

■Republicans  will  make  clear  to  all 
Communists  now  supporting  or  planning 
to  support  guerrilla  and  subversive  ac- 
tivities, that  henceforth  there  will  be  no 
privileged  sanctuaries  to  protect  those 
who  disrupt  the  peace  of  the  world.  We 
will  make  clear  that  blocltade,  intercep- 
tion of  logistical  support,  and  diplomatic 
and  economic  pressure  are  appropriate 
U.S.  counters  to  deliberate  breaches  of 
the  peace. 

"We  will  make  clear  to  all  Communist 
leaders  evei"7where  that  aggressive  ac- 
tions, including  those  In  the  German  air 
corridors,  will  be  grounds  for  reevalua- 
tlon  of  any  and  all  trade  or  diplomatic 
relations  currently  to  communism's  ad- 
vantage. 

■  We  will  take  the  cold  war  offensive  on 
all  fronts,  Including,  for  example,  a  re- 
in vigoratod  USIA.  It  will  broadcast  not 
our  weaknesses  but  our  strengths.  It 
will  mount  a  F>sychological  warfare  at- 
tack on  behalf  of  freedom  and  against 
Communist  doctrine  and  Imperialism. 

•Republicans  will  recast  foreign  sLId 
programs.  We  will  see  that  all  will  serve 
the  cause  of  freedom.  We  will  see  that 
none  bolster  and  sustain  anti-American 
regimes;  we  will  increase  the  use  of  pri- 
vate capital  on  a  partnership  basis  with 
foreign  nationals,  as  a  means  of  foster- 
ing independence  and  mutual  respect  but 
we  assert  that  property  of  American  Na- 
tionals must  not  be  expropriated  by  any 
foreign  government  without  prompt  and 
adequate  compensation  as  contemplated 
by  international  law. 

"Respecting  the  Middle  East,  and  in 
addition  to  our  reaffirmed  pledges  of  1960 
concerning  this  area,  we  will  so  direct 
our  economic  and  military  assistance  as 
to  help  maintain  stability  in  this  region 
and  prevent  an  imbalance  of  arms. 

"Pinally,  we  will  Improve  the  efficiency 
and  coordination  of  the  foreign  service, 
and  provide  adequate  allowances  for  for- 
eign service  personnel. 

"THE      DEVELOPMENT     OF     FREEDOM 

"13.  Freedom's  wealth  must  never  sup- 
port freedom's  decline,  always  its  growth. 
America  s  tax  revenues  derived  from  free 
enterprise  sources  must  never  be  em- 
ployed in  support  of  freedom's  enemies. 
America  must  assist  young  and  under- 
developed nations.  In  the  process,  how- 
ever, we  must  not  sacrifice  the  trust  of 
old  friends. 

"Our  asvsistance,  also,  must  be  condi- 
tional upon  self-help  and  progress  to- 
ward the  development  of  free  institu- 
tions. We  favor  the  establishment  in 
underdeveloped  nations  of  an  economic 
and  political  climate  that  will  encourage 
the  Investment  of  local  capital  and  at- 
tract the  Investment  of  foreign  capital. 

"FREEDOMS      SHIELD— AND     SWORD 

"Finally,  Republicans  pledge  to  keep 
the  Nation  s  sword  sharp,  ready,  and  de- 
pendable. 

"We  will  maintain  a  superior,  not 
merely  equal,  military  capability  as  long 
as  the  Communist  drive  for  world  domi- 
nation continues.  It  will  be  a  capability 
of  balanced  force,  superior  In  all  Its  arms, 
maintaining  flexibiUty  for  effective  per- 
formance in  the  rapidly  changing  science 
of  war. 


"Republicans  will  never  unilaterally 
disarm  America. 

"We  will  demand  that  any  arms  re- 
duction plan  worthy  of  consideration 
guarantee  reliable  Inspection.  We  will 
demand  that  any  such  plan  assure  this 
Nation  of  sufficient  strength,  step  by  step, 
to  forestall  and  defend  aeainst  possible 
VI  ">latlons. 

•"We  will  take  every  step  nece.ssar>'  to 
cany  forward  the  vital  militaiy  research 
and  development  programs  We  will 
pursue  these  programs  as  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  assure  our  Nation  of  superior 
strength  in  the  1970's. 

"We  will  revitalize  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  needed  to  enable 
tlie  Nation  to  develop  advanced  new 
weapons  systems,  sti.itegic  as  well  as 
tactical. 

••We  win  Include  the  field.s  of  anti- 
submarine warfare.  a.slronautic.s  and 
aeronautics.  sp>ecial  guemlla  force.s.  and 
.such  other  defense  system.s  required  to 
keep  America  ready  for  any  tiireat. 

■•We  will  fully  Implement  such  safe- 
guards as  our  security  requires  imder  the 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  We  will 
conduct  advanced  testes  in  jx'rmi.s.sible 
areas,  maintain  facilities  to  test  else- 
where in  case  of  violations,  and  develop 
to  the  fullest  our  ability  to  detect  Com- 
munist transgressions.  Additionally,  we 
will  regularly  review  the  status  of  nu- 
clear weaponry  under  the  limited  nu- 
clear test  ban  to  assure  this  Nation's 
protection.  We  shall  also  provide  sen- 
sible, continuing  reviews  of  the  treaty 
ILself. 

'We  will  end  second-best  weaiwns 
policies.  We  will  end  the  false  econo- 
mies which  place  price  ahead  of  the  per- 
formance upon  which  American  lives 
may  depend.  Republicans  will  bring  an 
end  once  again  to  the  peak-and-valley 
defense  planning,  .so  costly  in  morale 
and  strength  as  well  as  in  dollars.  We 
will  prepare  a  practical  civil  defense 
program. 

••We  will  restore  the  moiale  of  our 
Armed  Forces  by  upgrading  military  pro- 
fe.sslonallsm,  and  we  will  allow  profes- 
sional dissent  while  in.suring  that  strong 
and  sound  civilian  authority  controls 
objective  decisionmaking. 

"We  will  return  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  to  their  lawful  status  as  the  Presi- 
dent's principal  military  advisors.  We 
V.1II  Insure  that  an  effective  planning 
and  operations  staff  Is  restored  to  the 
N.itional  Security  Council. 

"We  will  recon.secrate  this  Nation  to 
huma:i  liberty,  assuring  the  freedom  of 
our  people,  and  rallying  mankind  to  a 
new  crusade  for  freedom  all  around  the 
world. 

"We  Republicans,  with  the  help  of  Al- 
mighty God,  will  keep  tho.se  who  would 
bury  America  aware  that  this  Nation 
h;vs  the  strength  and  al.so  the  will  to 
defend  its  every  Interest.  Those  In- 
terests, we  shall  make  clear,  include  the 
preservation  and  expansion  of  freedom — 
and  ultimately  Its  victory — every  place 
on  earth. 

'We  do  not  offer  Uie  easy  way.  We 
offer  dedication  and  p>erseverance,  lead- 
ing to  victory.  This  Is  our  platform, 
rhis  is  the  Republican  way.  " 


Members  of  the  committee  were  the 
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COMMITTEK    ON    RESOLUTIONS 
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O.  Conte.  Mrs.  Janet  K.  Starr 

Michigan:  Richard  C.  VanDusen,  Mrs. 
Irma  Livcrance. 

Minnesota:  Representative  Clark  Mac- 
Gregor,  Mrs.  Russell  T.  Lund. 

Mississippi:  Charles  E.  Klumb.  Mrs. 
Kathei  ine  B.  Sheely. 

Missouri:  Representative  Tliomas  B. 
Curls.  Mrs.  James  A.  Reed. 

Montana:  Representative  James  F. 
Battin,  Mrs.  Harry  Roe. 

Nebraska:  Robert  B.  Crosby. 

Nevada:  William  B.  Wright.  Mrs.  Ger- 
aldinc  Stocker. 

New  Hampshire:  Dr.  J.  Duane  Squires. 

New  Jersey:  Representative  Peter  H.  B. 
Frellnghuysen,  Mrs.  Katherlne  K.  Neu- 
berger. 

New  Mexico:  John  Donnell,  Mrs.  R.  P. 
Waggoner. 

New  York:  Joseph  F.  Carlino.  Mrs 
Wllma  C.  Rogalln. 

North  Carolina:  John  A.  Wilkinson. 
Mrs.  Louis  G.  Rogers. 

North  Dakota:  Dr.  B.  J.  Clayburgh. 

Ohio:  Representative  William  M.  Mc- 
Culloch,  Representative  Frances  P.  Bpl- 
too. 


Oklahoma:    David   A.    Bartlett,   Mrs. 
Dorothy  Stanislaus. 

Oregon :  John  Dellenback,  Miss  Shirley 
Field. 

Pennsylvania:  Senator  Hugh  Scott, 
Mrs.  June  Honaman. 

Puerto  Rico:  Luis  A.  Ferre. 

Rhode  Island:  Bayard  Ewing,  Mrs.  D. 
Eldredge  Jackson,  Jr. 

South  Carolina:  W.  W.  Wannamaker. 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Norman  C.  Armltage. 

South  Dakota:  William  Gibson,  Mrs. 
Bert  Phillips. 

Tennessee:  Harr>'  C.  Carbaugh.  Mrs. 
Garrison  Elder. 

Texas:  Senator  John  Tower.  Mrs. 
Tobln  Armstrong. 

Utah:  Orval  Hafen,  Mrs.  Oma  Wilcox. 

"Vermont:  George  W.  F.  Cook.  Mrs. 
Clifford  B.  Hai-wood. 

Virginia:  Jack  L.  Middleton.  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Lee  Whltford. 

Virgin  Islands:  Jose  Shaubah. 

Washington:  Jack  England,  Mrs.  Fit  d 
Niemi. 

West  Virginia:  Representative  Arch  A. 
Moore,  Jr. 

Wisconsin:  Representative  Melvin  R. 
Laird,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Norris. 

Wyoming:  Richard  R.  Jones.  Mrs  Asa 
JaiTett. 

William  B.  Prendergast.  executive 
director. 

William  J.  Baroody.  Jr.,  assi.siant  ex- 
ecutive director. 

Miss  Catherine  D.  Scott,  secretary. 

Mrs.  Barbara  B.  Kendall,  assistant 
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Equal  Opportanity — For  Men,  Too — In 
the  Nurse  Corps  and  Medical  Special- 
ist Corps 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2,  1964 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  who  have  worked  long  and  hard 
over  the  years  to  secure  and  maintain 
equal  employment  opportunities  for 
women  are  sensitive  to  unequal  oppor- 
tunities in  employment  wherever  and 
however  they  exist.  So  it  is  with  re.^ret 
that  I  learn  that  the  press  of  other  leg- 
islation will  prevent  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  this  year  from  considering 
H.R.  1034.  sponsored  by  Congresswoman 
Frances  P.  Bolton  of  Ohio,  to  permit 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  to  commis- 
sion men  for  service  In  the  Nurse  Corjxs 
and  the  Medical  Specialist  Corps.  Mrs 
Bolton  Is  the  author  of  much  of  our  lec- 
islation  to  upgrade  the  careers  and  in- 
crease the  supply  of  our  country's  nurses. 

Truly,  in  the  nursing  field,  perhaps 
more  than  in  any  other  profession, 
women  are  a  "little  more  equal"  than 
men.  Men  comprise  just  about  2  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  professional  nurses, 
and  many  men  among  that  small  per- 
centage are  holding  administrative  rath- 
er than  nursing  assignments.  Nurs- 
ing  has   been   considered   a   "woman's " 
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profession  for  so  long  that  it  has  always 
been  difBcult  to  attract  men  Into  the 
field.  Yet  many  men  have  made  excel- 
lent nurses  and  medical  specialists,  par- 
ticularly in  the  armed  forces,  and  many 
more  could  be — both  in  the  services  and 
in  the  private  health  field.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  strong  endorsement  of  Mrs. 
Bolton's  bill  from  Sister  Wilma  Marie 
of  the  St.  Louis  University  School  of 
Medicine  in  her  capacity  as  president 
of  the  Eastern  Missouri  Chapter  of  the 
American  Physical  Therapy  Association. 
This  organization  believes  passage  of 
H.R.  1034  would  be  most  helpful  in  in- 
creasing the  number  of  male  physical 
therapists  by  opening  up  important  new 
career  opportunities  in  the  commissioned 
ranks  of  the  armed  services  for  men  in- 
terested in  this  field. 

In  1954  legislation  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Bolton  enabled  men  to  receive  reserve 
commissions  in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps 
and  the  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps. 
But  men  still  cannot  be  regular  officers 
in  those  corps.  The  Air  Force  has  statu- 
tory authority  to  appoint  men  as  regular 
officers  in  those  fields,  but  since  the  law 
uses  such  designations  as  "she"  and 
"her."  the  Air  Force  would  like  the 
United  States  Code  to  spell  out  in  clear 
language  that  men  are  as  "equal"  as 
women  for  consideration  for  such  ap- 
pointments. H.R  1034  would  amend 
this  law  to  refer  to  "persons"  rather 
than  to  "women"  and  to  eliminate  the 
word  "she"  in  reference  to  officers  in 
these  categories. 

Women  have  a  special  stake  in  sup- 
porting Mrs.  Bolton's  bill.  Here  we  can 
show  by  exEimple  that  we  really  do  be- 
lieve in  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
who,  by  training  and  experience,  qualify 
for  the  job. 


ReligioDS  Liberty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAF-5KS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOirRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  28.  1964 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Association  of  Evangelicals  has  called  my 
attention  to  an  editorial  in  the  publica- 
tion Christianity  Today  dealing  with  a 
problem  in  the  Armed  Forces  Suiiday 
schools.  I  submit  the  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record  so 
that  my  colleagues  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  aware  of  the  problem 
of  the  controversy  which  exists: 
Religious  Liberty  and  the  Armed  Forces 
Sunday    Sc-nooi..s 

For  some  years  a  situation  has  pxlsted  In 
the  Protestant  Sunday  schools  In  the  Armed 
Forces  that  gives  cause  for  concern  regard- 
ing violation  of  the  First  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution.  Affected  is  the  religious  free- 
dom of  hundreds  of  Protestant  chaplains  and 
about  150.000  pupils  in  military  Sunday 
schools.  At  Issue  is  the  official  promotion 
of  the  unified  Protestant  Sunday  school  cur- 
riculum for  Armed  Forces  (UPSSCl  and.  in 
the  case  of  the  Air  Force,  the  mandatory 
use  of  this  curriculum  in  all  Sunday  schoola 
on  Air  Force  bases.     Also  In  question  Is  the 


use  of  Unified  Course  materials.  While  these 
materials  are  not  technically  required  In  the 
Armed  Porcos,  they  are  so  firmly  backed  by 
senior  offlcers  of  the  re8i)ectlve  chaplaincies 
m»  to  tip  the  scales  heavily  in  favor  of  their 
use  by  chaplains.  In  the  Air  Force,  only 
by  special  permission  may  substitute  mate- 
rials be  used. 

We  recognize  with  gratitude  the  Indis- 
pensable contributions  of  chaplains,  their 
supporting  denominations,  and  lay  Christians 
to  the  men  and  women  and  families  In  the 
Armed  Forces.  Basic  to  the  spiritual  welfare 
and  morale  of  service  personnel  is  their  re- 
lation to  chaplains  and  to  Christian  com- 
manders. We  are  also  aware  of  the  pe- 
curlarly  difficult  administrative  problems  of 
the  service  Sunday  8ch(x)ls. 

Nevertheless  tlie  Supreme  Court  said  in 
deciding  in  Engel  v.  Vitalr  (the  Regents' 
prayer  case)  and  Abington  School  Duitrtct  v 
Schempp  (the  Bible  reading  and  I^ord's 
prayer  case)  that  for  government  to  prescribe 
religious  and  devotional  materials  is  uncon- 
stitutional. But  In  the  Armed  Forces  this 
very  thing  Is  being  done  extensively  and 
against  continued  protest. 

Since  1962  U\c  Nalloaul  A.ssociatlon  of 
Evangelicals  has.  In  a  series  of  cummunica- 
tlons.  called  the  situation  U)  the  attention  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Chiplalns  Board  and  the 
Department  of  Dcfi-n  o  Mcnibtr.s  of  C<>n- 
gres.s  have  also  protested  Nevertheless,  a 
directive  to  command  chaplains  in  the  Air 
Force,  dated  Decemb«r  16.  1963.  declared: 
"This  curriculum  (UPSSC)  i.s  not  only  sug- 
gested; it  is  the  Air  Force  prognim,  and  com- 
mand chaplains  are  expected  to  give  it  their 
leaderslup  and  .support."  Of  the  materials, 
the  directive  said.  "The  unified  course  ma- 
terials are  selected  annually  l)y  qualified 
civilian  and  military  personnel.  Becau.se 
thesf»  materials  represent  the  best  available 
atid  ronie  from  many  denominational 
sources,  tliey  are  reconuncnded  for  use  in 
the  Air  Force  unified  rellgionus  education 
program.  ■  Tlien.  after  instructions  about 
procurement  of  supplementary  materials, 
there  i.s  this  statement:  '■  I"he  authority  to 
supplement  does  n(jt  authorize  elimination 
of  the  recommended  materials.  (Does  not 
this  Imply  prescription  of  materials?)  If. 
however,  tlie  chaplains  of  a  major  faith 
group,  on  any  given  instiill.itlon,  tlnd  that 
the  recommended  course  materials  are  Inad- 
equate to  meet  the  needs  of  the  religious 
education  program  •  •  •  a  letter  may  be 
submitted  through  channels  to  this  office 
stating  their  reasons  for  regarding  the  ma- 
terials Ui  t>e  Inadequate  and  giving  a  de- 
scription and  tlie  source  of  recommended 
substitute  materials.  If  it  is  determined 
that  a  valid  requirement  for  change  exists 
and  if  the  recommended  cour.se  materials 
cover  the  subjects  iis  (jutllned  in  the  cur- 
riculum, favorable  c  ini.lderatiou  will  be  giv- 
en to  tiie  recommendation." 

Surely  it  is  clear  that  this  is  a  case  in  which 
a  religious  curriculum  is  prescribed  ajid  re- 
ligious materials  promoted  by  high  military 
authority  and  in  which  the  substitution  of 
alternate  materials  is  hedged  about  by  official 
military  procedure.  Particularly  disturbing 
Is  the  refusal  of  the  Armed  Forces  Chaplains 
Board  and  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
alter  the  situation.  In  October  1963.  the 
Honorable  Norman  S  Paul.  A.ssistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  said  in  a  letter  to  Repre- 
sentative L.  Mendel  Rivers,  of  South  Car- 
olina. "With  the  pending  charge  In  Air 
Force  regulations,  there  Is  no  regulation 
which  requires  a  military  Installation  to  use 
the  unified  Sunday  school  curriculum  mate- 
rials "  But  with  regard  to  the  curriculum 
Itself,  the  directive  of  December  16  of  the 
same  year,  declaring  the  UPSSC  to  be  "the 
Air  Force  program."  still  stands.  And  as  for 
the  UPSSC  materials,  how  can  their  official 
promotion  by  the  directive  be  constitution- 
ally Justified? 


At  the  Air  Force  Chaplains  Conference  in 
Washington  In  September  1961,  endoraln* 
agents  and  denominational  representatives 
of  all  the  major  denominations  unanimously 
requested  that  mandatory  provisions  for  the 
use  of  the  unified  curriculum  be  removed. 
At  that  time  the  Chief  of  Air  Force  Chaplains 
promised  that  the  mandatory  provisions 
would  be  removed.  Almoet  3  years  have 
passed  The  situation  has  not  been  rectified, 
despite  protest  from  the  National  Association 
of  Evangelicals.  Members  of  Congress,  mem- 
bers of  the  Officers'  Christian  Union,  and 
others. 

The  problems  of  Sunday  schools  conducted 
under  the  military  chaplaincies  are  not  sim- 
ple. Frequent  shift  of  personnel  from  one 
post  to  another  makes  some  uniform  plan  of 
study  or  ciirriculum  highly  desirable  Chll- 
dren  should  not  have  to  study  a  lesson  on 
Moses  again  when  they  move  to  a  ditlerent 
Sunday  school.  But  desirability  cannot 
Justify  violation  of  religious  freedom.  As 
Mr  Justice  Clark  said  In  the  majority  opin- 
ion In  Abington  v.  Schempp,  "It  Is  no  defense 
to  urge  that  the  religious  practices  here  may 
be  relatively  minor  encroachments  on  the 
first  amendment  The  breach  of  neutrality 
that  is  today  a  trickling  stream  may  all  too 
SI  Kin   become  a  raging  torrent." 

Obviously,  some  correlation  of  religious 
Instruction  In  Armed  Forces  Sunday  schoola 
is  needed.  An  orderly  Bible-study  program, 
such  as  the  International  Sunday  Sch(X)l  Les- 
sons, might  be  offered,  but  with  unhampered 
liberty  of  substitution.  The  Initiative  should 
come  from  the  religious  groups  and  not 
through  any  official  Armed  Forces  action. 

As  for  course  materials,  religious  groups 
might  be  Invited  to  provide  such  materials 
with  an  understanding  that  they  measure  up 
to  mutually  agreed  upon  criteria.  The  use 
of  specific  materials  should  be  wholly  volun- 
tary, and  the  supplementing  or  substituting 
of  materials  should  not  require  official  per- 
mission The  Armed  Forces  Chaplains  Board 
should  do  nothing  more  than  make  available 
Information  about  materials. 

Granting  the  best  motives  administra- 
tively and  religiously  on  the  part  of  the 
Armed  Foroces  Chaplains  Board  In  their  en- 
deavor to  solve  a  real  fJfbblem.  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  mandatory  prescription  of 
the  UPSSC  and  official  backing  of  Its  ma- 
terials by  the  Air  Force  together  with  the 
official  promotion  of  this  curriculum  and  Its 
materials  by  the  other  services  violates  the 
first  aiAendment.  Rectification  of  this  sit- 
uation, which  we  respectfully  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  is 
overdue. 


Communists  Promote  Mob  Violence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or    CALITOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\'TS 

Tuesday,  July  28.  1964 

Mr.  UTT.    Mr.  Speaker- 
There  Ls  no  grievance  that  Is  a  fit  object 
of  redress  by  mob  law. 

From  Abraham  Lincoln's  speech  at 
Young  Men's  Lyceum,  Springflield,  111.. 
January  27,  1837. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from  anx- 
ious parents  demanding  protection  for 
their  children  who  are  engaged  in  civil 
rights  activities  in  Mississippi.  I  wn 
therefore  constrained  to  make  reference 
to  these  activities.  I  do  not  wish  to  im- 
pugn the  patriotism,  dedication,  or  sin- 
cerity of  many  of  those  engaged  in  this 
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activity,  but  I  do  believe  that  they  are 
doing  the  sinister  work  of  forces  alien  to 
America.  They  are  simply  an  unidenti- 
fied piece  of  a  giant  Jigsaw  puzzle  being 
nut  together  by  these  alien  forces.  You 
can  rest  assured  that  the  master  plan- 
ners know  exactly  what  they  are  doing 
and  where  these  pieces  will  fit  into  the 
schematic  picture. 

The  international  Communist  conspi- 
racy has  for  many  years  boasted  that  the 
racial  question  would  form  the  core  and 
center  of  an  American  revolution  which 
would  result  in  the  domination  of  this 
country  by  the  Communists.  They  rely 
upon  ignorance  and  emotionalism  as  the 
motivating  force.  The  National  Negro 
Congress  was  founded  in  1936  by  Ralph 
Bunche — now  Under  Secretary  of  the 
United  Nations — and  others,  as  a  Com- 
munist front  for  Negroes.  It  has  been 
cited  as  subversive  and  Communist  by 
Attorney  General  Tom  Clark— now  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court — and 
Attorney  CJeneral  FYancis  Biddle.  Dr. 
Bimche  received  glowing  praise  from  the 
Communist  Party  for  this  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  invasion  of  Mississippi,  by  expedi- 
tionary forces  from  other  States,  was 
carefully  planned  by  the  Communist 
conspiracy,  for  the  express  purpx>sc  of 
creating  civil  disturbance  beyond  the 
ability  of  a  single  State  to  provide  pro- 
tection, which  would  result  in  a  demand 
by  the  Conrmiunist  leaders  in  America 
that  the  Federal  Government  occupy  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  establish  martial 
law.  which  would  suspend  habeas  corpus, 
trial  by  civilian  courts,  and  In  fact  sus- 
pend the  entire  Bill  of  Rights.  If  this  is 
accomplished  in  Mississippi,  it  will  ex- 
pand into  other  States  with  destructive 
effect  uF>on  freedom  and  liberty.  The 
cunning  Communists  have  been  able  to 
entice  fine  Americans  to  do  their  work, 
but  the  guiding  hand  is  still  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  ex- 
tremists, and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  Is  an  extremist  or- 
ganization which  had  nearly  vanished 
from  the  scene  until  they  were  motivated 
and  reconstituted  under  the  pressure 
brought  on  by  other  extremist  organiza- 
tions, the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  the  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality,  and  the  Black  Muslims. 
The  race  riots  In  New  York.  Phila- 
delphia, and  other  northern  cities,  are 
other  parts  of  the  jigsaw  puzzle,  and.  If 
law  and  order  is  not  restored,  we  will  be 
governed  by  mob  rule.  The  brutal  at- 
tacks against  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, the  constant  charge  of  police  bru- 
tality, are  still  other  parts  of  the  jipsaw 
puzzle.  The  same  can  be  said  for  tlie 
riots  and  acts  of  vandalism  which  were 
committed  over  the  weekend  of  the 
F.)urth  of  July  in  Yellowstone,  In  Yo- 
scinite.  in  Newport.  R.I..  Indian  Lake. 
Ohio,  and  Garnett,  Kans.,  by  students 
whose  disregard  for  law  and  order  has 
rrachcd  a  new  pitch. 

The  bloody  riots  in  Rochester,  N.Y.. 
which  Included  murder,  destruction  of 
property,  and  looting  of  stores,  were  a 
flacrant  defiance  of  law.  which  necessi- 
tated the  imposition  of  a  strict  curfew 
on  all  of  the  people  of  Rochester. 
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It  Ls  Interesting  to  note  that  the  lead- 
er of  the  proposed  march  on  police  head- 
quarters in  New  York  Is  a  well-known 
Communist  by  the  name  of  William  Ep- 
ton,  who  was  arrested  last  week  for  defy- 
Ijng  the  orders  of  the  police  commission- 
er, but  he  will  probably  be  released  and 
exonerated  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Now  let  us  return  to  Mississippi. 
Working  with  the  invaders  there,  is 
Frank  S.  Pestana— and  his  wife,  Jean— 
as  coimsel  for  the  demonstrators  in 
Drew,  Miss.  These  two  were  among  the 
students  who  went  to  Cuba  in  1962  in 
violation  of  orders  from  the  State  De- 
partment. Pestana  was  an  Instructor  of 
the  Peoples'  Educational  Center,  a  Com- 
munist school  so  designated  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  in  1951.  He  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  Commimist  Party  of  Ala- 
meda County,  Calif.  In  1952.  Pestana 
took  the  fifth  amendment  before  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee on  questions  regarding  his  Commu- 
nist affiliations.  The  California  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  in  1961, 
said  that  Pestana  was  active  in  virtually 
all  Communist  fronts  and,  in  1963.  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  raising  funds  for 
the  Communist-controlled  Constitution- 
al Liberties  Institutional  Center.  Thcie 
Is  much  more  in  his  record. 

Maynard  Omerber,  who  ha.s  a  long 
record  listed  in  Uje  reports  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Un-Amer{can  Activities  Commit- 
tee, is  in  Drew,  Miss.,  working  with  Pes- 
tana. George  Crockett  was  sent  Into 
Mississippi  by  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild.  He  Is  a  Negro  lawyer  from  De- 
troit who  represented  the  chairman  of 
the  Michigan  Communist  Party  In  the 
New  York  City  Smith  Act  trial.  Judge 
Medina  placed  him  in  contempt  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  trial  of  these  Com- 
munist leaders,  because  of  his  conduct 
during  the  course  of  the  trial.  He  set  up 
headquarters  in  Mississippi  with  Benja- 
min Smith,  who  is  registered  under  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  as  an 
agent  of  Fidel  Castro. 

Martin  Popper,  identified  as  a  longtime 
Communist  legal  eagle,  is  counsel  for  the 
family  of  one  of  the  three  missing  civil 
riiihts  workers,  and  he  appeared  at  the 
White  House  last  month  together  with 
the  parents  of  two  of  the  three  missing 
workers.  Bob  and  Lisa  Mandel  are 
among  the  civil  rights  workers  in  Mis- 
sissippi. Bob  Is  the  son  of  William  Man- 
del  who  was  prominent  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco riots  and  is  a  leading  Communist 
commentator  in  that  area.  Steve  Miller 
is  the  son  of  Hugh  B.  Miller  and  Helen 
Miller,  both  identified  Communists  in 
.sworn  testimony  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 
Steve  was  arrested  in  Gulfport.  Miss. 

On  June  9,  five  members  of  the  Stu- 
dent Non-Violent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee from  Greenwood.  Miss.,  were  ar- 
rested in  Columbus.  Miss.,  on  traflBc 
charges.  In  their  automobile  many 
copies  of  the  Crusader  were  found,  which 
they  were  distributing.  This  publica- 
tion is  printed  in  Havana,  and  published 
by  Robert  F.  Williams,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee 
before  he  fled  this  country.  He  broad- 
casts   from   Havana   a    program   called 


Radio  Free  IMxle  and  urges  violence  and 
the  use  of  lye  bombs.  One  short  quote 
from  his  broadcast: 

The  fate  of  the  whole  racist  nation  hinges 
on  the  pace  set  In  Mississippi.  The  word  is: 
"Go  for  broke."  Polish  Bladie  Mae,  wheel 
out  the  old  lye  can  or  the  old  shooting  lron£, 
stock  ammunition,  and  organize  to  give  "Mr 
Charlie"  one  whale  of  a  tall  beating. 

The  word  "nonviolent"  Is  a  false 
shibboleth,  even  as  the  many  'peace' 
fronts  are  also  false.  I  can  be  com- 
pletely nonviolent  with  only  "do  good' 
intentions,  and  create  uncontrollable 
violence.  For  example,  I  could  put  on  a 
red  vest  and  walk  into  the  bull  ring 
for  the  purpose  of  petting  the  bulls  or 
pulling  out  the  banderillas  which  had 
been  driven  into  the  bulls  by  the  pica- 
dors. I  would  be  attacked  by  the  bulls 
and  destroyed  and  all  of  my  screams  for 
help  would  be  useless,  yet  I  was  nonvio- 
lent and  intent  only  on  doing  good. 


Conservation  BUI  Author  Is  Still  Top 
Farmer  at  80 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AT1\'ES 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1964 
Mr.  EVERETT.     Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
seen  the  marvelous  work  done  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  in  this  great 
Nation  of  ours. 

There  recently  appeared  in  the  Her- 
ald-Register, an  outstanding  newspaper 
of  Trenton,  Term.,  in  the  April  23  edition, 
an  article  relative  to  an  outstanding 
citizen  of  our  congressional  district.  Mr. 
Walter  E.  Hunt. 

Since  Mr.  Hunt  was  a  pioneer  in  soil 
conservation,  I  felt  that  this  article 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
membership.    The  article  follows : 

CON.SERVATION    BILL    At^HOR   IS   STILL    TOP 

Farmer  at  80 
I  By  Bob  Parkins,  in  the  Commercial  Appeal) 

A  west  Tennessee  farmer  who  introduced 
the  bill  In  the  State  legislature  in  1939  to 
launch  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  Ten- 
nessee is  Btill  active  despite  his  80  years 

He  is  Walter  Everett  Hunt,  of  Fruitland 

He  has  continued  to  distinguish  himself 
since  those  days  as  a  State  representiitlvc  ir. 
1939-40.  when  he  served  under  Gov  Prentice 
Cooper. 

Mr.  Hunt  has  always  been  a  stanch  sup- 
porter of  soil  conserving  methods,  but  until 
passage  of  the  bill  establishing  districts 
throughotit  the  State  there  were  no  appro- 
priations. 

He  recalled  how  friends  'teased  me  al.->out 
making  all  thoee  trips  to  Nashville  without 
a  cent  of  pay." 

Mr.  Hunt  has  served  as  soil  conservation 
supervisor  since  1940  and  as  chairman  of  the 
board  many  years.  "Mr.  Hunt  remains  to  be 
an  invaluable  asset  to  the  organizations."  Joe 
Boswell  of  the  Gibson  County  SCS.  said. 

But  to  many.  Mr.  Hunt  Is  best  known  as 
the  only  private  com  breeder  In  Tennessee 
He  cooperated  with  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee In  past  years,  and  has  been  producing 
hybrid  seed  corn  since  1938. 

"I  remiember  that  year  It  took  all  summer 
to  work  It  and  try  to  give  it  away."  he  said. 
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He  produced  only  45  bushels  that  year,  but 
presently  about  3,000  bushels  per  yeax  &r« 
produced,  certified,  and  sold  to  com  growers. 

He  operates  a  520-acre  farm  with  his  son, 
Wayne  Hunt,  and  his  son-in-law.  Douglas 
Nix.  They  raise  cotton,  cattle,  and  feeds.  In 
addition  to  the  corn   operation. 

"Wayne  does  the  corn  breeding  now  and 
Douglas  handles  the  packing  and  shipping  of 
the  seed  corn."  Mr.  Hunt  said 

Wayne  has  also  developed  a  new  variety 
that  required  7  years  of  breeding  work.  In- 
cluding the  planting  of  seed  In  Florida  dur- 
ing winter  to  produce  two  generations  In  1 
year.  "The  new  variety  Is  very  popular  and 
produces  earlier  with  higher  yields."  Mr. 
Hunt  Siild. 

"And  we  grew  the  first  single  cross  (mating 
male  and  female  for  the  first  generation) 
ever  produced  In  Tennessee."  Wayne  said. 
Six  rows  of  female  seed  are  planted  to  every 
two  rows  of  male.  Mr.  Hunt  explained. 
•There's  a  corn  silk  for  each  grain  of  corn 
which  facilitates  complete  pollination  from 
the  tassel." 

Only  female  corn  Is  saved  for  seed.  The 
male  ears  are  fed  to  livestock. 

Mr.  Hunt  bought  the  old  Prultland  school 
building  to  sort,  clean,  shell,  grade,  treat,  and 
bag  the  certified  seed.  "And  Ifs  about  a 
seven-man   operation."   he  said. 

Mr.  Hunt  has  also  served  as  a  magistrate 
48  years  and  chairman  of  the  county  farm 
and  screening  committee  20  years.  He  has 
been  a  deacon  in  the  Prultland  Baptist 
Church  since  1908.  and  continues  to  serve  as 
Sunday  school  superintendent.  He  operated 
a  cotton  gin  In  Prultland  20  years  and  han- 
dled farm  produce  16  years. 

Mr  Hunts  success  as  a  farmer  Is  reflected 
In  the  fact  that  all  eight  of  his  children 
went  to  college.  Six  were  graduated  and  two 
daughters  married  before  finishing.  Two 
sons.  Warren  Hunt  at  Trenton,  and  Joe  Hunt 
at  Alamo,  are  veterinarians. 

Other  children  are  Walter  Hunt,  vocational 
agriculture  teacher  at  Trenton;  Mrs.  C.  O. 
Hardlson,  Trenton  teacher;  Mrs.  G.  E. 
Dooley,  postmaster  at  Prultland;  Miss  Mary 
Hunt,  home  agent  In  Virginia;  and  Mrs.  Nix. 
a  substlttite  teacher. 

Wayne  Hunt,  a  University  of  Tennessee 
graduate  In  agriculture,  h.<\s  served  five  terms 
In  the  legislature. 
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Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last 
several  months  we  have  heard  and  read 
much  about  the  administration's  self- 
proclaimed  war  on  poverty.  The  legis- 
lative blueprint  of  this  alleged  war  Is 
contained  in  H.R.  11377.  the  so-called 
Landrum- Powell  poverty  package,  re- 
cently reported  to  the  House  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

I  do  not  at  this  time  wish  to  detain  the 
House  with  an  enumeration  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  shortcomings  and  deficienciea 
of  the  administration's  proposal.  Those 
shortcomings  and  deficiencies  have  al- 
ready been  set  forth — fully  and  eCTec- 


tively — In  the  minority  report  which  has 
been  filed  in  opposition  to  H.R.  11377. 

I  do  at  this  time,  however,  wish  to 
make  the  following  observation:  the 
numerous  programs  and  undertakings 
authorized  by  H.R.  11377  are  both  dan- 
gerous and  111  conceived — dangerous  be- 
cause a  number  of  these  programs  will 
overlap,  compete  with,  and  impede  the 
effective  administration  of  some  42 
existing  Federal  programs  'carrying  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $318  billion* 
which  are  already  at  work  combating 
poverty  in  the  United  States;  Ul  con- 
ceived because  a  number  of  these  pro- 
posals have  been  put  forward  literally 
out  of  thin  air  and  are  based  neither 
upon  reliable  supporting  data  nor  upon 
any  purposeful  preplanning  or  prepara- 
tion. There  is  no  reiisonable  basis  upon 
which  the  need  for,  nor  the  success  of, 
any  of  these  proyiams  can  be  measured 
or  predicted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  very  well  be  that 
additional  programs  to  combat  poverty 
are  needed  or  that  some  existing  pro- 
grams do  require  modification.  But  no 
action  in  this  direction  should  be  taken 
by  Congress  until  this  body  has  at  hand 
the  information  necessary  to  make  an 
informed  and  valid  decision. 

Unfortunately,  tht-  information  ba-sic 
to  such  a  decision  simply  is  not  avail- 
able in  usable  form  at  this  time. 

Repeatedly,  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  on  the  poverty  bill,  this  star- 
tling lack  of  information  was  forcibly 
brought  home.  What,  specifically,  is 
known  about  the  present  status  of  high 
school  dropouts?  What,  specifically,  is 
known  about  the  present  status  of  draft 
rejectees?  Is  the  Manixjwcr  Training 
and  Development  Act  being  used  to  its 
full  extent  to  assist  these  groups?  Are 
our  vocational  education  proprams  be- 
ing pursued  to  capacity?  The  answers 
to  these  and  numerous  other  questions 
simply  are  not  known.  The  pressing 
need  of  the  moment  is  not  for  scatter- 
gun,  hit-or-miss  lcKi.slation.  The  need 
of  the  moment  is  for  detailed,  factual, 
and  reliable  data. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
this  desperately  needed  information, 
and  as  an  effective  first  step  in  any 
meaningful  war  on  poverty.  I  recently 
introduced  H.R.  12040.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Human  Resources  De- 
velopment Commission.  This  bill  would 
establish  a  national  commission  to  eval- 
uate present  poverty  programs,  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  poverty,  and  to 
recommend  such  specific  actions  at  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  levels  as  may 
be  necessary  to  control  and  overcome 
both  the  causes  and  effects  of  poverty. 
The  procedure  outlined  in  this  bill 
represents  sound  and  prudent  action. 
It  reestablishes  Congress  in  a  position  of 
legislative  leadership  from  which  this 
body  can  proceed  to  the  adoption  of  such 
antipoverty  measures  as  reliable  evi- 
dence will  support,  and.  equally  as  im- 
portant, proceed  to  the  rejection  of  those 
proposals  which  cannot  withstand  fac- 
tual analysis  and  scrutiny. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  H.R.  12040  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  for  their  seri- 
ous consideration: 


HR  12040:  A  Bill  To  Establish  a  National 
Human  Resources  Development  Commis- 
sion 

Be  tt  ena/rted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ai^scmblcd.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Human  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1964". 

FINDINGS     AND     DECLARATIONS     OF     PURPOSE 

Section  1 ,  Through  the  economic  system  of 
free  enterprlPe.  nurtured  under  a  free  society 
In  which  the  powers  of  government  are 
limited  and  decentralized  so  as  to  cnrournge 
maximum  participation  and  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  Individual  citizens,  the  economic 
and  social  well-being  of  the  United  States 
have  progressed  to  a  level  xinequnled  in 
world  history.  The  opportunities  for  per- 
sonal advancement  and  the  benefits  of  wlde- 
.sijrcad  prosperity,  althorugh  far  exceeding 
that  available  to  the  citizens  of  any  other  na- 
tion, are  unavailable  to  some  citizens  of  the 
United  States  because  of  their  lack  of  educa- 
tion, lack  of  training  In  marketable  skills, 
location  In  areas  afflicted  by  long-term  eco- 
nomic dislocation,  or  condition  of  dependency 
due  to  .social  conditions  over  which  they  have 
little  control. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  o'  the 
United  States.  Implemented  by  numerous 
Acts  of  the  Congress  and  of  Stat*  and  local 
governments,  to  foster  a  society  In  which 
every  person  who  Is  willing  to  work  has  the 
opfxjrtunlty  to  live  In  decency  and  dignity. 
In  order  to  more  fully  effectuate  that  policy, 
the  Ctingress  finds  It  necessary: 

( 1 )  To  review  the  scope,  cost,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  all  existing  programs  presently 
maintained  or  assisted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  combat  the  causes  and  effects  of 
{>overty  In  the  United  States: 

(2)  To  examine  Into  and  analyze  the  un- 
derlying causes  of  poverty  In  the  United 
SU\tes,  including  but  not  limited  to  the  fac- 
tors of  mental  and  physical  capability.  In- 
du.-^trlal  dislocation,  geographical  immobility, 
lack  of  proper  education  and  training,  and 
unemployment: 

(3)  To  define  those  areas  of  unmet  com- 
munity and  individual  needs  to  which  new 
progrruns  need  be  directed  or  established 
programs  redirected  to  more  effectively  deal 
with  the  causes  and  effects  of  poverty  in 
the  United  States: 

(4)  To  asses*  the  most  effective  means 
of  meeting  the  problems  of  poterty  in  a 
manner  designed  to  accomplish  the  maxi- 
mum degree  of  self-sufficiency  and  the  mini- 
mum    degree     of     dependency     among    our 

citizens:   and 

(5)  To  recommend  specific  administrative 
and  legislative  action  which  should  be  taken 
by  the  Federal,  State,  and/or  local  govern- 
ments m  meeting  their  responsibilities  to 
effectively  overcome  the  causes  and  effects 
of  poverty  in  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  this  Act  there  Is  hereby  established  the 
National  Human  Resources  Development 
Commission,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission". 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  eighteen  members,  twelve  of  whom  shall 
be  public  members,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  remaining  six  members 
shall  be  appointed  as  follows:  Three,  who 
shall  be  Members  of  the  Senate,  not  more 
than  two  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party,  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate; 
three,  who  shall  be  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  not  more  than  two  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.  The  public  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  drawn  from  representa- 
tive segments  of  the  Nation  such  as  Indus- 
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trr  labor  education,  manpower  development 
^  utilisation,  and  related  fields.  One  of 
«ch  public  member.  shaU  be  designated  by 
the  President  aa  Chairman  of  the  Commls- 
rion  Ten  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
eonstltute  a  quorum.  Any  vacancy  In  the 
S«nmls.lon  shall  not  affect  Its  power,  but 
{Jtail  be  flUed  In  the  same  manner  In  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made. 

Sec  4  The  Commission  shall  make  a 
-omprehenslve  and  Impartial  study  and  make 
recommendations  from  time  to  Ume  aa 
needed  for  constructive  action  In  the  areas 
ileslenated  in  section  1  of  this  Act. 

BEC  5  Public  members  of  the  Commission 
.DDOlnted  from  outside  Government  shall 
eLh  receive  tlOO  per  diem  when  engaged  In 
the  actual  performance  of  duties  of  the 
Commission.  _    . 

Bec  6  There  is  hereby  established  a  Fed- 
eral Interagency  Committee  consisting  of 
the  heads  of  the  Department*  of  Agriculture, 
{^bor.  Commerce,  Defense,  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  Chairman  of  the  Counc 
of  Economic  Advlsere,  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration.  Administrator, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and  D  - 
rector  of  Bureau  of  the  Census,  or  their 
designees,  to  advise  the  Commission  and  to 
maintain  effective  liaison  with  the  resouixes 
of  such  departments  and  agencies.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  serve 
as   Cochalrmen    of    the    Committee. 

Sfc  7  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  It  deems  advisable,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provision  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended.  In  addition,  the  Commission 
may  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
for  the  departments  by  section  15  of  the 
Act  of  August  2.  1946  (60  Stat.  810)  but  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  $75  per  diem  for  Individ- 
uals. 
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tlons  to  tbe  Prertdent  and  th»  CSongrem  by 
June  30.  1965.  The  Commission  shaU  cease 
to  exist  thirty  days  after  submitting  Its  final 

^Sec  '  14  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otbewlse  appro- 
priated, such  sums  not  in  excess  of  »1, 500,000, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 


ExtremUm  and  Racial  Conflict 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28.  1964 


(b>  The  Commission  Is  authorlz^ed  to  ap- 
point an  executive  secretary  to  o^'^^^^^l^^ 
work  of  the  staff  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  Commission. 

Sec  8  All  members  and  other  personnel 
of  the  commission  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  necessary  expenses 
In  accordance  with  law. 

Sec  9  The  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  shall  provide  the  Com- 
mission necessary  administrative  services 
(including  those  related  to  budgeting,  ac- 
counting, financial  reporUng.  personnel  and 
procurement)  for  which  payment  shall  be 
made  In  advance,  or  by  reimbursement,  from 
funds  of  the  Commission  In  such  amounts  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Commission  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Sec  10  The  CommlMlon.  or  on  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee or  panel  thereof,  may  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  Its  functions  and 
duties,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Commission 
or  such  subcommittee  may  deem  advisable. 
Sec  11  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
negotiate  and  enter  Into  contractus  with 
private  organizations  to  carry  out  such 
studies  and  to  prepare  such  reports  as  the 
Commission  determines  to  be  necessary  In 
order  to  carry  out  Its  duties. 

Sec  12  The  Commission  U  authorized  to 
secure  directly  from  any  executive  depart- 
ment agency,  or  independent  instrumen- 
Uillty  of  the  Government  any  Information  It 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  this  Act;  and  each  such  department, 
agency  and  Instrumentality  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Commis- 
sion and.  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law  to 
furnish  such  Information  to  the  Commission, 
upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman. 

8«c    IS    Tbe   Commission  shall   submit  a 
final  report  of  lt«  findings  and  recommenda- 


Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  his 
two  most  recent  articles  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post,  the  distinguished  col- 
uitinist.  Walter  Lippmann.  has  spoken 
pointedly  and  thoughtfully  to  the  critical 
problem  of  racial  conflict. 

In  particular,  Mr.  Lippmann  has 
enunciated  several  basic  truths: 

To  be  an  extremist  Is  to  encotirage  and  con- 
done the  taking  of  the  law  Into  unauthorized 
private  hands. 

The  distinction  between  private  violence 
and  public  force  Is  the  central  principle  of 
a  civilized  society. 

With  the  private  shootings,  the  private 
burnings,  the  private  bomb  throwings.  the 
private  mobs.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  every 
American  to  rally  to  the  defense  of  law  and 

order?  . 

When  we  look  beneath  the  Immediate  need, 
which  Is  to  stop  the  rioting,  we  are  con- 
fronted most  vlvldlv  with  a  condition— a  con- 
dition of  racial  conflict— with  which  the  Cow 
Palace  ideologv  does  not  come  to  grips. 

To  deal  with  a  great  condition  like  the 
racial  movement.  It  Is  necessary  to  act  at  all 
the  leveU  of  government  from  the  precinct 
V-}  the  Federal  Republic.  Not  only  is  It  nec- 
essary to  act  at  all  levels.  It  Is  necessary  to 
act  more  energetically  at  all  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  articles  represent 
an  important  social  document  of  our  time 
and  I  commend  them  to  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  extending  the  reign  of  law 
and  justice: 

Thi  Wisecracks  Abolt  Extremism 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
There  is  a  furor,  which  Is  not  mere  word- 
Bllnglng    since    Senator    Ooldwater    justified 
extremism,   saying   that   In   "the   defense   of 
liberty-  It  "Is  no  vice"  and  attacked  modera- 
tion saying  that  "In  the  pursuit  of  Justice- 
It  "Is  no  virtue."     Coming  from  a  candidate 
for  President,  these  wisecracks  can  interfere 
dangerouslv  with  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  In  tlils  time  of  mounting  lawlessness. 
Since  he  uttered  the  words  In  his  accept- 
ance speech  on  Thursday,  the  Senator  has 
been  defending  himself.    What  he  had  to  say 
to  General  Elsenhower,  who  felt  "confused," 
makes  It  quite  clear  that  Senator  Goldwater 
does  not  understand  the  meaning  of  extre- 
mism and  that  he  has  never  realized  the  fun- 
damental principle  which  Is  at  stake  In  the 
argument   about  It.     According  to  his  cam- 
paign   manager.    Mr.    Denlson    Kltchel.    tte 
Senator   said   to   General   Ksenhower:    "The 
most  extreme  action  that  you  can  take   In 
the  defense  of  freedom  Is  to  go  to  war.    'Wben 
you  led  those  troops  across  the  channel  Into 
Normandy,   you   were   being   an    extremist. 

The   crucial   truth   Is   that  when  General 
Elsenhower  went  to  war,  he  was  not  a  private 


tndlTldinL  He  "was  not  a  member  of  a  pri- 
vate and  aecwt  society.  He  was  the  com- 
mander appointed  by  the  legitimate  Govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
He  was  commanding  troops  recruited  by  due 
process  ot  law.  He  was  engaged  in  a  war 
which  had  been  authorized  by  the  two 
Governments. 

The  essence  of  the  matter  Is  that  to  be  an 
extremist  U  to  encourage  and  condone  the 
taking  of  the  law  Into  unauthorized  private 
hands  It  Is  In  truth  sbocklng  ttoat  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  President  Is  uncon- 
scious of  this  sovereign  truth.  For  the  dU- 
tlnctlon  between  private  violence  and  public 
force  Is  the  central  principle  of  a  civilized 

society.  ,__^ 

It  has  been  a  long,  and  as  yet  uncompleted, 
struggle  to  extend  the  reign  of  law.  In  the 
course  of  It  civilized  men  have  sought,  and 
In  a  certain  measure  they  have  succeeded,  In 
establishing  a  paramoimt  rule— that  no  In- 
dividual or  society  of  Individuals  may  decide 
for  themselves  that  the  defense  of  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  Justice  require  them  to  go  to 
war  or  to  commit  violence.  The  private  de- 
fense of  liberty  and  the  private  administra- 
tion of  Justice  are  lynch  law.  Private  killing 
Is  murder.     Private  war  Is  Insurrection. 

It  Is  not  only  In  the  deadly  business  of 
private   violence  that  extremism  Is  Intoler- 
able.    A  civilized   society  does  not  condone 
any  breach  of  the  peace,  such  as  spitting  In 
an    Ambassador's    face,    no   matter   how   ar- 
dently It  Is  done  In  the  self-Induced  convic- 
tion that  It  Is  In  the  defense  of  lll>erty  and 
the  pursuit  of  Justice.     It  Is  extremism  to 
say   that   communism  Is   the   enemy  of  the 
United  States  and  then  to  declare -that  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  or  the  New  York  "nmee  or 
the  antl-Goldvirater  coltimnists  are  working 
for  the  public  enemy.    No  private  Individual 
has  a  private  right  to  brand  American  citi- 
zens as  traitors.     That  can  be  done  only  by 
due  process  of  law.  and  to  do  It  privately  Is 
libelotis.     The  laws  of  libel  do  not  permit 
the  private  assaaslnatlon  of  private  character. 
If  ever  there  was  time.  It  Is  now.  when  It  is 
against  the  public  Interest  to  tell  men  that 
they   may   take    extreme   measures   In   w^at 
they  believe,  the  defense  of  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  Justice.    There  Is  a  racial  oonfUct 
In  this  country  and  there  Is  a  strong  tend- 
ency to  private  violence  on  both  sides,  among 
the  white  and  among  the  black. 

With  the  private  shootings,  the  private 
burnings,  the  private  bomb  throwings.  the 
private  mobs.  Is  It  not  the  duty  of  every 
American  to  rally  to  the  defense  of  law  and 
order?  But  how  can  there  be  such  a  rally 
If  we  must  endure  an  election  In  which  the 
challenging  contender  Is  telling  the  Inflam- 
mable crowd  that  extremism  may  be  no  sin 
and  that  moderation  may  be  no  virtue? 


Harlem  and  the  Cow  Palace 
(By  Walter  Lippmann ) 

Anyone  trying  to  look  at  the  Harlem  riots 
In  the  ll^t  of  the  official  ideology  adopted 
in  the  Cow  Palace  is  botmd.  It  seems  to  me. 
to  quote  Grover  Cleveland.  We  are  dealing, 
not  with  a  theory,  but  with  a  condition. 

There  Is  no  meaningful  relationship  be- 
tween the  Harlem  facts  and  the  Cow  Palace 
theories.  The  rioting  did  not  break  out  be- 
cause the  Ooldwater  platform  Is  not  sympa- 
thetic with  the  grievances  of  the  Negores.  i 
The  rioting  did  not  break  out  because  a 
coalition  of  RepubUcans  and  Democrats  have 
enacted  the  dvfl  rights  bin.  The  rioting  did 
not  break  out  bec»u8e  the  budget  Is  un- 
balanced, or  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  an  enormously  large  bureaucracy, 
or  because  the  Federal  Government  has 
u»uiT>ed  the  powers  of  the  States. 

As  a  police  problem,  whldi  It  Is  In  the  first 
Instance,  t»»  Harlem  disorders  are  the  re- 
Bponslbiltty  aC  the  New  York  Caty  govern- 
ment and  Its  poOoc  force.  If  they  cannot 
ocme  with  the  disorder,  they  can  call  for  help 
upon  the  Governor  of  New  York  and  on  the 
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Federal  Government.  But  Federal  and  State 
Intervention  are  bound  to  remain  secondary. 
The  main  responsibility  1a  and  will  always 
remain,  that  of  the  mayor  or  New  York.  We 
must  suMx»*.  therefore,  that  when  Senator 
GoLDWATER  luvelghfl  against  crime  and  de- 
clares that  the  streets  must  be  made  safer  for 
law-abiding  citizens,  he  Is  not  suggesting  that 
we  establish  In  this  country  a  national  police 
force  commanded  by  the  President.  For  of 
all  Imaginable  kinds  of  centralized  power 
and  potential  threats  to  local  and  Individual 
freedom,  a  national  police  force  would  be  the 
moet  blatant. 

If  he  were  President,  Senator  Goldwater 
could  do  no  more  than  President  Johnson 
Is  doing,  which  Is  to  assist  the  mayor  of  New 
York  City  in  his  efforts  to  restore  law  and 
order. 

When  we  look  beneath  the  Immediate 
need,  which  Is  to  stop  the  rioting,  we  are 
confronted  most  vividly  with  a  condition — 
a  condition  of  racial  conflict — with  which 
the  Cow  Palace  Ideology  does  not  come  to 
grips.  The  condition  Is  that  so  many  of  the 
grievances  which  more  and  more  Negroes 
find  unendurable  are  not  redressed  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  Itself,  and  can  be  redressed 
only  so  slowly  that  the  leadership  of  the 
moderate  Negroes  Is  threatened  by  thj 
gro  extremists.  The  moderates  are 
told  that  In  the  face  of  Injustice  "mo< 
tlon  Is  no  virtue." 

These  unredressed  grievances  have  to  do 
with  housing.  Jobs,  and  schools  They  will 
continue  to  be  for  a  long  time  Inferior  to 
the  standards  of  white  people.  The  "white 
backlash"  Is  at  those  points  of  friction  where 
better  housing,  better  Jobs,  and  better 
schools  for  Negroes  threaten  to  encroach  on 
the  somewhat  better,  but  not  much  better, 
housing.  Jobs,  and  schools  of  the  poorer 
whites. 

Senator  Goi.dw.^tkr  has  shown  ii  com- 
mendable distaste  for  Identifying  himself 
with  the  white  backlash.  But  the  ideology 
of  the  Cow  Palace  would  do  nothing  to  allay 
and  much  to  aggravate  the  racial  conflict 
between  the  grievances  of  the  Negroes  and 
the  grievances  of  the  whites.  For  the  fact 
remains  that  the  protest  of  the  whites  Is 
against  the  redress  of  the  grievances  of  the 
Negroes. 

For  one  thing,  the  platform  Is  tailored  to 
attract  the  votes  of  the  white  supremacists, 
and  the  Immediate  withdrawal  of  Governor 
Wallace  from  the  presidential  race  Is  proof 
that  the  platform  was  accurately  tailored. 
The  whole  weight  of  the  platform  Is  to  throw 
the  onus  of  racial  disorder  on  the  Negroes, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  do  nothing.  In- 
deed to  obstruct  doing  anything  much,  to  re- 
dress   the    grievances    of    the    Negroes 

For  the  Indisputable  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  In  general  throughout  the  country. 
It  would  be  Impossible  to  provide  better 
houses,  better  schools,  and  better  Jobs 
through  the  State  and  local  governments 
alone.  Without  substantial  Increases  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  the  States  and  localities,  with- 
out an  effective  fiscal  policy  which  Increases 
employment,  neither  the  mayor  of  New  York 
nor  the  mayor  of  Phoenix  can  alone  deal 
with  the  causes  of  crime  and  disorder. 

If  we  look  at  the  facts  and  not  at  the 
theories  we  must  see,  I  think,  that  the  truth 
la  more  comprehensive  than  the  theories. 
Neither  the  elephant  nor  the  donkey  can 
walk  far  on  his  two  right  legs  alone.  The 
truth  Is  that  to  deal  with  a  great  condition 
like  the  racial  movement.  It  Is  necessary 
to  act  at  all  the  levels  of  government  from 
the  precinct  to  the  Federal  Republic.  Not 
only  is  It  necessary  to  act  at  all  levels.  It  Is 
aiso  necessary  to  act  more  energetically 
at  all  levels. 

The  condition  which  confronts  us  In- 
volves the  happiness  of  millions  and  the 
tranquillity  and  security  of  all.  Dealing 
with  It  Is  a  public  responsibility  from  which 
no  citizen  can  exempt  himself. 


Hariem  and  the  Cow  Palace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    KTW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  28.  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  2  weeks,  we  have  seen  two  aston- 
ishing events:  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion and  riots  in  New  York.  The  juxta- 
Ix>sition  of  the  two  presents  a  dismal 
picture.  On  the  one  hand,  one  group 
is  asking  for  equality  in  housing,  Jobs, 
and  schools.  As  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann 
ably  points  out.  such  equality  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  aid  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

On  the  oUier  hand,  the  other  group 
has  formally  decided:  First,  that  ex- 
tremism Is  not  a  danger  to  our  country; 
second,  that  civil  rights  is  to  be  ignored 
as  a  campaign  issue;  and  third,  that 
problems  such  as  the  riots  of  last  week, 
are  local  and  State  ones,  not  of  Federal 
concern.  That  the  Republican  Party  has 
chosen  a  candidate  who  refuses  or  can- 
not understand  today's  problems,  is  truly 
regrettable  for  them,  but  is  an  extreme 
danger  to  us  all  if  he  is  elected. 

In  the  following  article  fi'om  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  July  23.  1964, 
Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  takes  issue  with 
the  idea  that  today's  social  revolution  Is 
a  local  problem.  He  calls  for  action  on 
all  levels,  both  immediately  and  with 
great  intensity. 

The  article  follows: 

H^Rl.EM    AND   TMT    CoW    P.M.ACE 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Anyone  trying  to  look  at  the  Harlem  riots 
In  the  light  of  the  official  ideology  adopted 
In  the  Cow  Palace  Is  bound,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  quote  Grover  Cleveland  We  are  dealing, 
not  with  a  theory  but  with  a  condition. 

There  is  no  meaningful  relationship  be- 
tween the  Harlem  facts  and  the  Cow  Palace 
theories.  The  rioting  did  not  break  out  be- 
cause the  Goldwater  platform  Is  not  sym- 
pathetic with  the  grievances  of  the  Negroes. 
The  rioting  did  not  break  out  because  a 
coalition  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  have 
enacted  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  The  rioting 
did  not  break  out  because  the  budget  Is  un- 
balanced, or  because  the  Federal  Goverrmient 
has  an  enormously  large  bureaucracy,  or  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  has  usurped 
the  powers  of  the  State. 

As  a  police  problem,  which  it  is  in  the  first 
InsUvnce,  the  Harlem  disorders  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  New  York  City  government 
and  Its  police  force.  If  they  cannot  cope 
with  the  disorder,  they  can  call  for  help  upon 
the  Governor  of  New  York  and  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  But  Federal  and  State 
Intervention  are  bound  to  remain  secondary. 
The  main  responsibility  Is  and  will  always  re- 
main, that  of  the  mayor  of  New  York.  We 
must  suppose,  therefore,  that  when  Sena- 
tor GouJWATER  Inveighs  against  crime  and 
declarer  that  the  streets  must  be  made  safer 
lor  law-abiding  citizens,  he  is  not  suggesting 
that  we  establish  Ln  this  country  a  national 
police  force  commanded  by  the  President. 
For  of  all  Imaginable  kinds  of  centralized 
power  and  potential  threats  to  local  and  In- 
dividual freedom,  a  national  police  force 
would  be  the  most  blatant. 

If  he  were  President,  Senator  Goldwater 
could  do  no  more  than  President  Johnson  Is 
doing,  which  Is  to  assist  the  mayor  of  New 


York  City  in  his  efforts  to  restore  law  and 
order. 

When  we  look  beneath  the  Immediate  need 
which  Is  to  stop  the  rioting,  we  are  con- 
fronted most  vividly  with  a  condition— a 
condition  of  racial  conflict — with  which  the 
Cow  Palace  Ideology  does  not  come  to  grips. 
The  condition  is  that  so  many  of  the  griev- 
ances which  more  and  more  Negroes  find  un- 
endurable are  not  redressed  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  Itself,  and  can  be  redressed  only 
so  slowly  that  the  leadership  of  the  moderate 
Negroes  Is  threatened  by  the  Negro  extremists 
The  moderates  are  being  told  that  in  the  face 
of  injustice  "moderation  Is  no  virtue  " 

These  unredressed  grievances  have  to  do 
with  housing.  Jobs,  and  schools.  They  will 
continue  to  be  for  a  long  time  inferior  to 
the  standards  of  white  people.  The  "white 
backlash"  Is  at  those  points  of  friction  where 
better  housing,  better  Jobs,  and  better  schools 
for  Negroes  threaten  to  encroach  on  the 
somewhat  better,  but  not  much  better,  hous- 
ing. Jobs,  and  schools  of  the  poorer  whites. 

Senator  Goldwater  has  shown  a  commend- 
able distaste  for  Identifying  himself  with  the 
white  backlash.  But  the  Ideology  of  the 
Cow  Palace  would  do  nothing  to  allay  and 
much  to  aggravate  the  racial  conflict  be- 
tween the  grievances  of  the  Negroes  and  the 
grievances  of  the  whites  For  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  protest  of  the  whites  Is 
against  the  redress  of  the  grievances  of  the 
Negroes. 

For  one  thing,  the  platform  Is  tailored  to 
attract  the  votes  of  the  white  supremacists, 
and  the  Immediate  withdrawal  of  Governor 
Wallace  from  the  Presidential  race  Is  proof 
that  the  platform  was  accurately  tailored. 
The  whole  weight  of  the  platform  Is  to  throw 
the  onus  of  racial  disorder  on  the  Negroes, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  do  nothing,  indeed 
to  obstruct  doing  anything  much,  to  redress 
the  grievances  of  the  Negroes. 

For  the  indisputable  truth  of  the  matter 
Is  that  in  general  throughout  the  country, 
it  would  be  Impossible  to  provide  better 
houses,  better  schools,  and  better  Jobs 
through  the  State  and  local  governments 
alone.  Without  substantial  Increases  of 
Federal  aid  to  the  States  and  localities,  with- 
out an  effective  fiscal  policy  which  Increases 
employment,  neither  the  mayor  of  New  York 
nor  the  Mayor  of  Phoenix  can  alone  deal  with 
the  causes  of  crime  and  disorder. 

If  we  look  at  the  facte  and  not  at  the 
theorlesv  we  must  see,  I  think,  that  the  truth 
is  more  comprehensive  than  the  theories. 
Neither  the  elephant  nor  the  donkey  can 
walk  far  on  his  two  right  legs  alone.  The 
truth  Is  that  to  deal  with  a  great  condition 
like  the  racial  movement.  It  Is  necessary  to 
act  at  all  the  levels  of  government  from  the 
precinct  to  the  Federal  Republic.  Not  only 
Is  It  necessary  to  act  at  all  levels.  It  Is  also 
necessary  to  act  more  energetically  at  all 
levels. 

Tlie  condition  which  confronts  us  Involves 
the  happiness  of  millions  and  the  tran- 
quility and  security  of  all.  Dealing  with  It 
Is  a  public  responsibility  from  which  no 
citizen  can  exempt  himself. 


The  Folly  of  American  Aid  to  Nasser 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28,  1964 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
most  interested  in  reading  Mr.  Drew 
Pearson's  article  In  this  morning's  New 
York    Post    wherein    attention    is   once 


again  focused  upon  the  hypocrisy  and 
absurdity  of  continued  American  assist- 
ance to  the  Egyptian  ruler,  Colonel 
Nasser. 

Mr.  Pearson  emphasizes  the  various, 
eontradictions  and  ironies  which  have 
riddled  this  program  since  its  inception. 
I  believe  deeply  in  foreign  assistance 
when  it  is  soundly  based  and  firmly  ad- 
ministered. But  there  is  no  justifiable 
criteria  for  the  millions  of  American 
dollars  which  have  flowed  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  In  fact,  this  particular 
program  subverts  the  whole  principle 
upon  which  assistance  is  founded. 

The  millions  in  wheat  which  the 
United  States  sent  to  Egypt  allows  Colo- 
nel Nasser  to  expend  his  own  valuable 
foreign  currency  on  subversion,  propa- 
ganda, foreign  intervention,  and  the 
purchase  of  modem,  terrifying  weap- 
onry. Mr.  Pearson  estimates  that  60 
percent  of  all  wheat  used  in  the  United 
Arab  Republic  comes  from  the  United 
States. 

The  Congress  has  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  through  which  the  President  can 
act  to  halt  the  aid  program  to  Colonel 
Nasser.  I  have  urged  on  countless  oc- 
casions that  this  be  done. 

I  place  the  extremely  enlightening 
article  of  Mr.  Pearson  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Washington  Mebrt-Go-Rotjnd 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Washington. — While  the  Pan-.\merlcan 
foreign  ministers  were  voting  sanctions 
against  Fidel  Castro  in  Cuba,  the  United 
States  was  In  the  ironic  {xjsltion  of  support- 
ing with  minions  of  dollars  In  wheat  an- 
other dictator  who  has  been  even  more  effec- 
tive than  Castro  In  opposing  U.S.  policies; 
namely.  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser,  of  Egypt. 

President  Nasser  has  seized  all  American 
property  in  Egypt  Just  as  Castro  did  In  Cuba. 
He  has  socialized  Industry  Just  as  Castro 
did.  And  he  has  waged  a  vicious,  subversive 
campaign  against  American  Interests  all 
around  the  Near  East.  It  has  been  far  more 
successful  than  Castro's  campaign  against 
Venezuela  and  other  U.S.  friends  in  the 
Caribbean. 

Despite  this,  American  aid  to  Nasser  is 
more  than  the  Russian  contribution  to 
bulldfng  the  Aswan  Dam.  It  totals  $418,- 
100.000  since  1065. 

It  was  In  1956  that  Russia  decided  to  start 
building  the  Aswan  Dam.  Since  that  time 
the  Soviet  has  loaned  Egypt  a  little  over 
$250  million,  all  of  which  is  In  the  form  of 
a  credit  and  must  be  paid  back. 

The  American  contribution  to  Nasser  is  In 
the  form  of  grain  paid  for  In  Egyptlr.n  cur- 
rency which  is  left  In  the  country.  It 
amounts  to  almost  a  gift.  Sixty  percent  of 
all  wheat  used  In  Egypt  comes  from  the 
United  States.  And  this  food  helps  pay  for 
N.isser's  propaganda  campaign  against  the 
United  States. 

Here  is  what  he  Is  doing: 

While  the  Republican  Party  was  meeting 
in  San  Francisco,  nobody  noticed  that  the 
Libyan  Foreign  Minister,  Hussayn  Maazlq, 
vi.siied  Cairo  and  promised  Nasser  to  throw 
Americans  out  of  the  Wheel  us  Air  Force  Base 
iit  Tripoli.  This  Is  the  biggest  bomber  base 
we  have  outside  the  United  States  and  our 
If.ise  does  not  expire  until  1967.  However, 
tiie  Libyan  Government,  as  a  result  of  Nas- 
sfr'B  prodding.  Is  urging  us  to  get  out  earlier. 

Nasser  Is  also  putting  the  heat  on  Emperor 
Halle  Selassie  In  Ethiopia  to  cancel  the  U.S. 
communications  base  we  have.  It's  essential 
for  tracking  sateUltes. 


Nasser  has  received  arms  from  Russia  Just 
as  Castro  has — though  considerably  more. 
He  is  now  sending  surplus  arms  to  Somalia 
In  order  to  stir  guerrilla  warfare  against  our 
good  friend  Ethiopia.  This  Is  what  Castz-o 
has  tried  to  do  by  shipping  arms  to  Vene- 
zuela and  Brazil  though  he  has  not 
succeeded. 

The  United  States  has  had  to  supply  Ethi- 
opia with  arms  to  combat  this  warfare. 
Thus  we  are  supplying  wheat  to  Egypt,  which 
helps  pay  Indirectly  for  arms  to  Somalia; 
and  then  we  have  to  send  arms  to  Ethiopia 
to  combat  Nasser's  arms. 

American  wheat  Is  also  going  to  help  pay 
for  40,000  Eg>'ptlan  troops  kept  in  Yemen. 
This  Is  an  attempt  by  Nasser  to  win  control 
of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  American  oil  proper- 
ties there.  Just  as  Castro  tried  to  penetrate 
Venezuela  In  order  to  control  U.S.  oil  prop- 
erties in  that  country. 

While  Niisser  does  not  want  war  with  Israel 
now,  he  Is  paying  German  technicians  and 
scientists  to  develop  modem  rockets  and,  he 
hopes,  nuclear  weapons.  American  wheat 
Indirectly  Is  helping  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
these  ex-Nazis. 

All  this  raises  a  serious  question  In  the 
nilnds  of  our  allies.  They  wonder  why  the 
United  States  continues  to  subsidize  a  dic- 
tator who  follows  exactly  the  same  policies  as 
Castro  and  Is  more  effective  In  carryling  them 
out. 

The  French  and  British,  for  Instance,  are 
still  smarting  over  Nasser's  seizure  of  the 
Suez  Canal  and  Elsenhower's  peremptory 
demand  that  their  troops  withdraw.  This  Is 
one  reason  the  French  and  British  consider 
their  policy  of  selling  buses  and  trucks  to 
Castro  Is  no  more  Inconsistent  than  our 
giving  wheat  to  Nasser. 


Doubts  About  Grain  Sale  Now  Being 
Borne  Dot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  28.  1964 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  sale  of  American  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  was  stated  by  the  President  to  be 
in  the  national  interest  after  assurances 
were  given  that  none  of  it  woiild  be 
transshipped  to  Cuba.  Reports  are  now 
appearing  Indicating  either  that  the  ex- 
pected has  now  happened,  or  Is  about  to 
take  place. 

Whether  American  wheat  actually 
reaches  the  shores  of  Cuba  is  not  an  al- 
together crucial  point  in  any  case,  for 
the  importation  of  American  wheat  has 
made  it  ix)ssible  for  the  Russians  to  ex- 
port its  home  grown  grain  to  whomever 
it  pleases.  The  result  Is  the  same.  The 
economic  blockade  of  Cuba  will  have 
been  circumvented.  This  is  something 
that  clearly  cannot  be  held  to  be  in  the 
national  interest,  revealing  in  clear  terms 
the  false  reasoning  upon  which  this  whole 
transaction  was  predicated  and  justified 
to  the  American  people. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  a  timely  editorial 
appearing  in  the  State  Journal  of  Lans- 
ing, Mich.,  on  Saturday,  July  25,  1964, 
entitled,  "Doubts  About  Grain  Sale  Now 
Being  Borne  Out." 


The  editorial  follows: 

Doubts  About  Grain  Sale  Now  Being  Bornk 
Out 
Had  the  Soviet  Government  failed  to  deny 
that  It  is  shipping  American  wheat  to  Cuba 
It  would  have  come  as  one  of  the  biggest 
surprises  since  the  Communists  seized  power 
in  Russia. 

But  the  Kremlin's  standard  denial  of 
wrongdoing  came  through  according  to 
schedule.  A  minister  at  the  Soviet  Embassy 
in  Washington  told  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment Wednesday  that  reports  of  such  ship- 
ments were  false. 

The  report  was  made  by  Capt.  Arthur  H. 
Fertig.  skipper  of  the  Sister  Katingo,  the 
American  grain  ship  that  was  boarded  and 
searched  by  Russians  in  International  waters 
in  the  Black  Sea  last  week  after  It  had  left 
the  Soviet  port  of  Novorossisk,  allegedly 
without  clearance.  A  Soviet  gunboat  fired 
three  shots  across  its  bow. 

Captain  Pertlg  said  that  Russian  stevedores 
at  the  port  told  him  that  American  grain  was 
being  shipped  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Cuba. 

The  United  States  lodged  a  slap-on-the- 
wrist  protest  against  what  it  mildly  termed 
excessive  methods  employed  by  Soviet 
authorities. 

The  protest  liad  the  expected  effect^ — none. 

The  Soviet  Minister  denied  the  reports  of 

the    grain   shipments   and    suggested   Pertlg 

made  his  charge  to  provoke  trouble  because 

of  the  incident  at  the  Black  Sea  port. 

It  Is  also  a  standard  practice  of  the  Soviets 
to  complain  that  they  are  the  victims  of 
provocation  instead  of  Its  Instigators. 

Representative  Paui,  Findley,  Republican, 
of  Illinois,  a  critic  of  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son administration's  deals  to  sell  large  quan- 
tities of  subsidized,  surplus  American  grain 
to  Russia,  condemned  the  deal  again,  saying 
the  reported  transshipments  should  surprise 
no  one. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing,  of  course, 
whether  the  Russians  are  In  fact  transslitp- 
plng  American  wheat  to  their  Communist 
stronghold  In  this  hemisphere  but  such  ac- 
tion would  be  wholly  in  keeping  with  Soviet 
tactics. 

As  far  as  the  effect  on  the  economy  of 
Castro-ruled  Communist  Cuba  is  concerned 
it  wouldn't  seem  to  make  any  difference 
whether  the  Russians  are  providing  Cuba 
with  U.S.  grain  or  with  that  received  from 
other  sources 

Representative  Findley  said  in  his  speech 
in  the  Hoxise: 

"In  helping  to  keep  Russia's  grain  bins 
full,  we  enable  Klxrushchev  to  meet  his  com- 
mitments to  Cuba  •  •  *  It  is  incidental 
whether  the  wheat  shipped  to  Castro  WEts 
actually  produced  in  the  United  States  or 
produced  elsewhere  and  simply  replaced  in 
Russian  bins. 

"The  important  and  tragic  fact  Is  that 
President  Johnson  climbed  into  the  wheat- 
baited  beartrap  in  the  first  place." 

Private  U.S.  dealers  who  sell  wheat  to 
Russia  are  required  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  Insist  on  contractual  obligations  that 
the  grain  will  not  go  to  Cuba. 

State  Department  officials  said  It  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  do  anything 
about  It  If  the  contracts  were  violated. 

Unfortunately,  this  appears  to  be  the  ad- 
ministration's attitude  toward  all  antl-U.S. 
actions  by  RuF.-^ia  or  other  countries  which 
have  been  pulling  Uncle  Sam's  beard  and 
kicking  his  shins  with  impunity. 

The  U.S.  Government  surely  must  have 
power  to  halt  the  flow  of  U.S.  grain  to  the 
Soviets  If  it  Is  e.'-tablished  that  contracts 
have  been  violated.  Whether  that  is  proved 
or  not,  there  Is  the  matter  of  the  firing  of 
shots  over  the  bow  of  a^  American  merchant 
ship  and  the  boarding  and  searching  of  the 
vessel  in  International  waters. 
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In  the  event,  the  Incident  should  serve  as 
an  efTecUvo  warning  a^lnst  future  official 
US  gulUbUlty  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
regime  headed  by  a  dictator  who  has  threat- 
ened to  bury  us  and  who  this  week  ex- 
pressed his  real  sentiments  toward  the  United 
States  by  toasting  Pldel  Castro's  revolution 
with  the  words,  "Cuba,  si,  Yankees,  no." 


The  Oliye  Branch  for  Tshombe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

OF    rLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28.  1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
new  developments  in  the  Congo  that  may 
produce  stability  in  that  country  Iron- 
ically could  be  under  the  administration 
of  Molse  Tshombe.  who  was  the  victim 
of  a  concerted  U.N. -Kennedy  admini- 
stration-State Department  assault  dur- 
ing the  last  3  years. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  made  timely  and 
constructive  note  of  these  developments 
in  an  editorial  this  morning  which  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record,  recognizing  it 
will  be  effectively  studied  by  the 
Members. 

The  Olive  Branch  for  Tshombe 

It  W!is  Inevitable  for  the  United  States  to 
kiss  and  make  up  with  Its  old  whlppingboy, 
Molse  Tshombe,  now  that  the  government  of 
the  Congo  has  been  lawfully  turned  over  to 
him  and  the  people  of  LeopoldvlUe  have  ac- 
claimed him  (prematurely,  perhaps)  as  the 
savior  of  the  country.  President  Johnson 
got  the  embarraslng  Job  over  with  on  Friday 
when  he  gave  Mr.  Tshombe  a  friendly,  Lf  un- 
enthuslastlc,  offer  of  understanding  and 
cooperation. 

Now  that  we've  paid  our  respects  to  the 
man  whom  our  State  Etepartment  repeat- 
edly denounced  as  an  Intranslgant  oppor- 
tunist who  should  be  stopped  with  all 
possible  measures  short  of  war,  the  ques- 
tion is  where  do  we  go  from  here. 

The  next  order  of  business  from  every- 
body's point  of  view  except  the  Communists 
and  Kwame  Nkrumah  (who  have  been  hop- 
ing that  the  Congo  would  crumble  and  fall 
Into  their  respective  laps]  Is  to  reestablish 
order  and  create  a  government  and  economy 
sound  enough  so  that  they  won't  collapse 
the  moment  somebody  mentions  responsibil- 
ity, discipline,  or  hard  work. 

Mr  Tshombe  Is  very  likely  the  most  cap- 
able leader  In  the  Congo,  as  we  said  many 
times  while  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  were  trying  to  throw  his  regime  out 
of  Katanga  in  order  to  appease  an  assembly 
full  of  antl-coloniallsts,  neutralists,  and 
liberals  who  couldn't  stand  the  thought  of 
turning  the  Congo  over  to  a  man  with  Euro- 
pean business  experience. 

But  that  doesn't  mean  his  task  is  going 
to  be  easy,  now  that  so  much  damage  has 
been  done.  Mr.  Tshombe  returned  to  the 
Congo  With  apparent  support  from  the  Bel- 
gians and  French.  These  Eluropeans  have 
had  years  of  experience  governing  the  Congo 
and  neighboring  countries  They  know 
more  about  It  than  we  do.  and  certainly 
more  than  U  Thant.  who  onre  called  Mr. 
Tshotnbes  regime  "a  bunch  of  clowns."  If 
anybody  can  help  him.  It  Is  they;  and  there 
are  reports  that  he  Intends  to  ask  for  their 
help  as  si>on  as  he  can  persuade  dissident 
Congo  leaders  that  Europeans  are  no  longer 
colonialists  and  that  their  help  will  be  for  the 
country's  good. 


The  Europeans  have  the  money  aa  well 
as  the  experience  for  the  Job.  They  didn't 
make  themselves  look  silly,  as  we  did,  by 
backing  the  U.N. 'a  attempt  to  oust  Mr. 
Tshombe  In  order  to  preserve  a  paper  gov- 
ernment which  wasn't  able  to  last  a  minute 
on  Its  own.  We  wish  Mr.  Tshombe  luck,  and 
If  he  shows  that  he  can  make  a  go  of  things, 
he  will  probably  find  American  investors 
willing  to  put  up  some  of  the  money  the 
Congo  needs.  Meanwhile,  Mr  Johnsons 
friendly  words  should  not  tempt  anybody  to 
suggest  that  the  United  States  step  in  on  its 
own  or  tliat  we  give  money  to  the  United 
Nation.s  .s<j  tliat  It  can  botch  the  Job  again. 


Change  Social  Security  Disability 
Definition 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  7TIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23.  1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  late, 
I  have  had  several  social  security  cases 
in  which,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  narrow 
interpretation  was  made  on  the  question 
of  disability. 

For  that  reason.  I  wrote  the  very  able 
and  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Hon.  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  about  this  mat- 
ter and  have  received  the  very  gratifying 
response  that  he  and  his  committee  had 
been  giving  this  and  related  matters 
cai-eful  consideration  in  relation  to 
studies  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  distinguished  chairman  informed 
me  that  over  a  period  of  time  now  his 
committee  had  been  reviewing  the  opera- 
tion of  the  disability  insurance  program 
and  a  subcommittee  had  made  a  report 
recommending  a  numt>er  of  changes. 

He  stated  that  while  a  number  of  im- 
provements were  made  as  a  result  of  the 
subcommittee's  report,  no  changes  were 
made  in  the  provision  of  law  relating  to 
the  definition  of  disability. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  law  requires  as  a 
prerequisite  to  disability  insurance  bene- 
fits that  the  individual  must  meet  the 
following  requirement: 

The  term  ■'disability"  meixns  inability  to 
engage  in  any  substantial  gainful  activity  by 
reason  of  any  medically  determinable  physi- 
cal or  men  till  impairment  which  ca.n  be  ex- 
p>ected  to  result  in  death  or  to  bo  of  long  con- 
tinued and  indefinite  duration 

That  is  in  exact  terms  the  wording  of 
the  definition  which  I  think  is  working 
very  harsh  results  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  where  marked,  irremediable  dis- 
ability exists  and  the  persons  concerned 
are  unable  to  work  and  will  be  unable  to 
work  for  the  foreseeable  future,  or  in- 
deed for  the  duration  of  their  natural 
lives. 

Chairman  Mills  stated  that  on  sev- 
eral occasions  since  the  enactment  of 
this  original  measure  in  1956,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  had  reviewed 
the  feasibility  of  either  liberalizing  the 
definition  or  of  making  certain  other 
changes  in  it,  and  in  each  instance  the 
committee  had  concluded  it  inadvisable 
to  make  such  changes. 


Ji((y  28 

It  would  seem  to  be  fair  and  proper 
for  the  committee  to  give  further  con- 
sideration to  some  appropriate  restate- 
ment of  the  disability  definition  which 
I  think  is  working  hardship,  and  unfor- 
tunately, undesirable  effects  upon  many 
applicants. 

This  question  is  a  legal  one  of  some 
complexity  and  I  think  that  before  a 
change  is  made  that  the  language  should 
be  very  carefully  considered  and  tested, 
not  only  by  expert  counsel,  but  also  by 
other  experts  in  the  field. 

It  is  my  hope  in  the  light  of  some  hard- 
ship cases  I  know  about  which  I  believe 
may  well  be  typically  widespread 
throughout  the  Nation,  that  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  will  give  further 
attention  to  this  matter,  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  applicants,  who  can  dem- 
onstrate current  disability  barring  gain- 
ful work  and  who  can  make  evident  the 
likely  projection  of  that  disability  into 
the  foreseeable  future,  should  definitely 
be  in  a  position  to  be  accorded  benefits. 

I  think  that  it  is  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  this  should  be  so,  and  I  hope 
that  some  way  will  be  foimd  at  an  early 
date  to  remove  any  doubt  concerning  the 
entitlements  of  applicants  in  such  cases. 

It  is  my  opinion  and  strong  feeling  that 
a  different  administrative  approach  by 
the  social  security  agency  that  would 
as  a  legal  matter  provide  a  liberalized 
construction  of  the  definition  formula 
would  produce  remedial  results  in  this 
matter.  BaiTing  that,  the  law  should 
be  changed. 
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Birth  Control  and  Poverty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.  Thursday.  July  2.  1964 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wel- 
fare department  and  city  hospitals  of 
New  York  City  are  to  be  complimented 
for  what  they  are  doing  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  birth  control  information.  Others 
who  have  a  similar  responsibility  should 
adopt  a  similar  practice.  Certainly, 
merely  making  information  available 
docs  not  force  anyone  to  violate  his 
religion  or  scruples.  There  is  no  com- 
pulsion involved.  In  this  enlightened 
age  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  wel- 
fare agencies  and  others  should  not  make 
birth  control  information  readily  avail- 
able for  those  who  want  it.  Those  who 
do  not  want  it  are  under  no  obligation 
to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

The  late  Pope  Pius  Xn  stated:  "We 
affirm  the  legitimacy  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  limits — in  truth  very  wide — 
of  a  regulation  of  ofTsprlng."  Thus  we 
see  progress  being  made  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  problem  of  ixjpulation  ex- 
cesses. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  an  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  which  follows: 

Birth  Control  and  Poverty 
New   York's    welfare   department   and  city 
hosplUils  are  moving  toward  fuller  distribu- 


tion of  birth  control  information  among  the 
city's  poor,  but  they  are  moving  with  ex- 
txetne  caution. 

The  hospitals,  for  example,  deny  their 
••ba.'!lc  policy"  has  changed.  They  Insist  they 
BtlH  give  the  Information  only  for  health 
reiison.s,  and  have  merely  broadened  their 
definition  of  health — to  Include  "complete 
physical,  mental,  and  social  well-being  " 

That  the  hospitals  feel  a  need  for  this 
doubletalk  merely  reflects  the  emotional  re- 
action the  birth  control  issue  can  provoke  In 
New  York  and  otlier  cities.  The  opposition 
to  public  agencies  dispensing  the  Information 
does,  however,  have  one  rational  underlying 
argument:  Since  most  birth  control  methods 
are  abhorrent  to  the  religious  principles  of 
substantial  fractions  of  our  citizens,  tax 
revenues  shouldn't  be  used  to  spread  thcni 
In  any  way. 

While  we  can  sympathize  with  this  feel- 
ing, we  think  It's  outweighed  by  the  many 
arguments  for  giving  such  Information  to 
those  who  lack  the  money  or  knowledge  to 
seek  it  themselves.  First,  a  majority  of  our 
people  evidently  do  condone  birth  control. 
Second,  merely  making  information  available 
doesn't  force  anyone  to  violate  his  religion 
or  scruples. 

Finally,  birth  control  information  Is  widely 
available  to  most  of  the  public;  it  makes 
little  sense  to  maintain  policies  which  effec- 
tively deny  It  to  groups  where  It  might  do 
the  most  good.  Many  welfare  recipients. 
Now  York's  relief  commissioner  reports,  sim- 
ply do  not  know  it  Is  available  And  yet 
many  recipients  are  the  very  people  who  fall 
Into  the  unhappy  trap  of  bearing  more  chil- 
dren than  they  can  hope  to  support  properly, 
then  watching  these  children  grow  up  to 
bring  a  third  generation  into  the  squalid  life 
of  public  assistance. 

As  long  as  no  one  Is  forced  to  practice  birth 
control  and  doctors  or  social  workers  aren't 
forced  to  advocate  It  against  their  conscience, 
we  see  nothing  wrong  with  public  agencies 
providing  such  Information  as  they  do  other 
medical  services.  In  any  event.  It  is  iin- 
fortunate  that  rational  discussion  of  the  re- 
strictions can  still  be  suppressed  by  fear  of 
emotional  reactions. 


Annnal  Qaestionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28.  1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  has  been  my  practice  since  first  com- 
ing to  the  Congress  I  have  again  this 
year  sent  out  my  questionnaire  to  the 
residents  of  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Florida.  Last  year  over  52,000 
responded  and  as  our  area  represents  a 
good  cross  section  of  citizens  from  all 
over  America  the  results  have  been  of 
interest  to  many  members  and  officials 
of  the  Government. 

The  questions  asked  this  year  were  as 
follows: 

1.  Should  Congress  pass  legislation  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  protect  tradi- 
tional pi-ayer  and  Bible  reading  In  schools? 

2  Do  you  support  my  plan  to  give  Con- 
gress closer  supervision  over  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  (CIA)? 

3.  Do  you  believe  greater  Federal  partici- 
pation should  t>e  given  the  fight  against 
beach  erosion  In  south  Florida? 

4.  Do  you  agree  that  stronger  U.S.  efforts 
iire  needed  to  halt  allied  trade  with  Cuba  and 


to  bring  sanctions  against  Cuba  by  the  na- 
tions of  this  hemisphere? 

5.  In  selecting  what  will  be  broadcast,  the 
major  TV  networks  and  advertisers  depend 
in  part  on  the  "ratings"  which  programs  re- 
ceive. Congress  has  Investigated  the 
"ratings"  services  and  Is  Interested  In  their 
accuracy  and  the  effect  they  have  on  what  Is 
offered  to  the  viewer. 

The  following  are  the  most  listened  t«  TV 
programs  according  to  a  recent  rating:  (1) 
Beverly  Hillbillies;  (2)  Bonanza;  and  (3) 
Dick  Van  Dyke  Show. 

Does  this  "rating"  reflect  your  listening 
habits? 

As  soon  as  the  results  have  been  re- 
ceived and  tabulated  I  will  request  that 
they  be  included  in  the  Record  for  the 
information  of  all. 


The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964— Summary 
of  Basic  ProvisioDi 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF    CAXIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  28.  1964 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  civil  rights  law  of  1964  is 
an  important  step  forward  in  the  strug- 
gle for  human  dignity  and  equal  rights. 
It  is  important  that  the  provisions  of 
this  law  be  understood  by  all  Americans. 

I  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  of 
having  a  "Summary  of  Basic  Provisions 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  "  pre- 
pared. 

The  summary  follows: 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 — Si  mm.\rv  or 

Basic  Provisions 

title  I — voting  bights 

Title  I  requires  election  officials  to  apply 
uniform  standards  In  registering  voters  and 
prohibits  them  from  disqualifying  persons 
for  Immaterial  errors  or  omissions  on  appli- 
cations for  voting  In  Federal  elections. 

It  creates.  In  voting  rights  suits,  a  rebut- 
table presumption  that  a  person  who  has 
completed  a  sixth  grade  education  in  a  pre- 
dominantly English  language  school  Is  suf- 
flclently  literate  or  Intelligent  to  vote. 

If  literacy  tests  are  given  they  must  in 
writing  unless  an  agreement  with  the  At- 
torney General  provides  otherwise. 

If  the  Attorney  General  has  requested  the 
court  to  find  a  pattern  or  practice  of  dis- 
crimination In  a  voting  rights  suit,  the  At- 
torney General  or  any  defendant  Is  author- 
ized to  request  a  three-Judge  court  to  hear 
the  case. 

title  II — INJUNCTIVE  RELIEF  AGAINST  DISCRIMI- 
NATION IN  PLACES  OF  prBLIC  ACCOMMODA- 
TION 

Title  II  prohibits  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin  In  the  following  establishments: 

1.  Any  establishment  which  provides  lodg- 
ing to  transient  guests  unless  It  contains  not 
more  than  five  rooms  for  hire  and  Is  occupied 
by  the  proprietor  as  his  residence. 

2.  Any  facility  primary  engaged  in  selling 
food  for  consumption  on  the  premises,  or  any 
gasoline  station.  If  It  offers  to  serve  Inter- 
state travelers  or  If  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  products  It  sells  has  moved  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

3.  Any  theater,  stadium,  or  other  place  of 
exhibition  or  entertainment  if  It  customarily 
presents  sources  of  entertainment  which 
move  in  interstate  commerce. 


4.  Any  establishment  which  is  located  in 
or  containB  an  otherwise  covered  establish- 
ment If  It  holds  Itself  out  as  serving  patrons 
of  such  covered  establishment. 

Any  aggrieved  person  Is  entitled  to  bring 
suit  In  a  Federal  court  for  Injunctive  relief 
and  the  court  has  discretion  to  waive  pay- 
ment of  fees,  costs  and  security,  appoint  an 
attorney  for  the  plaintiff,  and  permit  the 
Attorney  General  to  Intervene  If  he  certifies 
that  the  case  is  of  general  public  Importance. 

In  a  State  which  prohibits  the  act  com- 
plained of,  no  suit  may  be  brought  before 
30  days  after  the  State  enforcement  agency 
has  been  notified  of  the  offense  and.  when 
brought,  the  court  may  stay  proceedings 
until  State  proceedings  have  been  concluded. 

In  a  State  which  does  not  prohibit  the 
act  complained  of,  suit  may  be  brought  im- 
mediately, but  the  court  may  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Community  Relations  Sert-ice  for 
a  period  of  no  longer  than  120  days. 

The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
initiate  an  action  for  preventive  relief  and 
request  a  three-Judge  court  whenever  he 
finds  a  pattern  or  practice  Intended  to  deny 
full   exercise  of  title  II  rights. 

TITLE   HI DESEGREGATION    OF   PtJBLIC    FACILITXES 

Title  ni  authorizes  the  Attorney  General 
to  bring  suit  to  prevent  discrimination  in 
public  facilities — e.g.  parks,  playgrounds,  li- 
braries— whenever  aggrieved  Individuals  are 
unable  to  do  bo. 

TITLE    IV DESEGREGATION    OF    PUBLIC 

EDUCATION 

Title  IV  authorizes  the  Attorney  General 
to  Initiate  and  Intervene  in  public  school 
desegregation  suits  when  aggrieved  persons 
are  unable  to  sue  and  provides  technical  and 
financial  aaslstance,  when  requested  by 
school  boards,  to  assist  In  problems  arising 
out  of  school  desegregation. 

Nothing  in  the  title  Is  Intended  to  pro- 
hibit classification  and  assignment  of  stu- 
dents for  reasons  other  than  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin. 

Desegregation  does  not  mean  assignment 
of  students  to  schools  In  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance  and  nothing  In  the  title 
shall  authorize  a  court  or  any  official  to  or- 
der the  transportation  of  students  from  one 
school  district  to  another  In  order  to  achieve 
racial  balance. 

TITLE    V COMMISSION    ON    CIVIL    RIGHTS 

Title  V  extends  the  life  of  the  Commission 
to  1968  and  adds  two  new  duties:  to  serve 
as  a  national  clearing  house  for  civil  rights 
Information  and  to  investigate  voting  frauds, 
and  changes  the  rules  of  procedure  for  hear- 
ings to  make  them  more  like  those  In  effect 
for  other  Federal  administrative  agencies. 

TITLE    VI NONDISCRIMINATION    IN    FEDERALLT 

ASSISTED    PROGRAMS 

Title  VI  permits  Federal  agencies  to  with- 
hold funds  from  programs  or  parts  of  pro- 
grams In  which  there  has  been  a  finding  on 
the  record,  after  a  hearing,  that  a  recipient 
of  funds  has  discriminated  on  the  ground  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  in  their  appli- 
cation, but  not  until  the  recipient  has  been 
given  an  opportunity  for  compliance  and  30 
days'  notice  has  been  given  to  the  appro- 
priate House  and  Senate  committees.  A  re- 
cipient whose  funds  have  been  terminated 
or  refused  Is  entitled  to  Judicial  review  of 
the  adverse  agency  action. 

Nothing  In  the  title  Is  to  authorize  agency 
action  with  respect  to  employment  practices 
of  recipients  of  Federal  funds  unless  a  pri- 
mary objective  of  the  Federal  assistance  is 
to  provide  employment. 

Although  the  title  does  not  cover  programs 
Involving  contracts  of  Insurance  or  guarantee, 
nothing  in  the  title  is  to  add  or  detract  from 
existing  authority  with  respect  to  activities 
under  which  Federal  assistance  Is  extended 
by  way  of  a  contract  of  Instirance  or  guar- 
antee. 
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TTTLK  Vn EQUAL  IMPLOTMrNT  OPPORTTTmTT 

Title  vn  prohibit*  certain  employers,  labor 
unions,  and  employment  agencies,  whose  ac- 
tions, affect  interstate  commerce,  from  dis- 
criminating against  employees  or  members  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  and 
national  origin. 

Ultimately,  employers  or  labor  unions  with 
25  or  more  employees  or  members  will  be  cov- 
ered, but  none  will  be  covered  for  the  first 
year,  and  only  those  with  100,  75,  and  50  or 
more  during  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
years,  respectively. 

Employment  agencies  are  covered  if  they 
regularly  undertake  to  secure  employees  for 
covered  emplojrers. 

When  religion,  sex  or  national  origin  Is  a 
bona  fide  occupational  qualification  an  em- 
ployer may  discriminate  on  those  bases. 

Religious  organizations  are  exempt  with 
respect  to  em.ployment  of  persons  of  a  par- 
ticular religion  for  work  connected  with  their 
religious  activities  and  educational  Institu- 
tions are  completely  exempt  with  respect  to 
employment  connected  with  their  educa- 
tional activities.  If  an  educational  institu- 
tion Is  owned  or  supported  by  a  religious  or- 
ganization or  If  Its  curriculum  Is  directed 
toward  propagation  of  a  particular  religion, 
the  institution  is  exempt  with  respect  to 
employment  of  persons  of  the  particular  re- 
ligion in  any  of  Its  activities. 

Indian  tribes  are  exempt  from  all  provi- 
sions of  the  law  and  any  business  enterprise 
on  or  near  an  Indian  reservation  may  give 
preferential  treatment  In  employment  to  In- 
dians. No  action  takeo  against  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  Is  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice. 

Nothing  In  the  title  Is  to  be  construed  to 
require  preferential  treatment  to  anyone  In 
order  to  correct  a  racial  or  religious  Imbal- 
ance 

Within  90  days  of  an  alleged  unfair  em- 
ployment practice  an  ag^leved  IndlvlduiU 
or  a  members  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
port\inlty  Commission  may  file  with  the  Com- 
mission a  written  charge.  However,  In 
a  State  which  has  a  law  prohibiting  the  prac- 
tice, no  charge  may  be  filed  by  an  Individual 
nor  any  action  be  taken  by  the  Commission 
until  60  days  after  the  appropriate  State 
agency  has  been  notified  ( 120  days  during 
the  first  year  after  enactment  of  a  State  or 
local  law).  If  the  Commission  finds  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  the  charge  is  true.  It 
stiall  endeavor  to  eliminate  It  by  conference, 
conciliation  and  persuasion. 

If  the  Commission,  within  30  days  after 
a  charge  Is  filed  or  within  30  days  after  any 
period  of  reference  to  a  State  agency  has  ex- 
pired, whichever  Is  later,  has  failed  to  elim- 
inate the  practice,  an  aggrieved  Individual 
may  bring  a  civil  action  In  a  U.S.  district 
court.  Tlie  court  may  waive  payment  of 
costs,  fees,  or  security  and  may  appoint  an  at- 
torney for  the  complainant.  In  Its  discre- 
tion. It  may  permit  the  Attorney  General  to 
Intervene  If  he  certifies  that  the  case  Is  of 
general  public  hnportance. 

The  Attorney  General  may  Initiate  a  civil 
action  whenever  he  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  and  pleads  that  there  exists  a  p>attern 
or  practice  of  resistance  Intended  to  deny  full 
exercise  of  title  VII  rights. 

TTTLE     Vni REGISTIWTION'    AND    VOTING 

ST.Mn.STICS 

Title  VIII  directs  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
to  compile  statistics  of  registration  and  vot- 
ing by  race,  color,  and  national  origin  in  areius 
of  the  country  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights.  No  person  from  whom 
Information  Is  sought  is  required  to  disclose 
his  race,  color,  national  origin,  political  i>arty, 
or  how  or  why  he  voted,  and  every  person  Is  to 
be  fully  advised  of  his  right  to  refuse  to  dis- 
close such  Information. 

TITLE    IX INTERVENTION    AND    PROCEDURE    AFHTER 

REMOVAL   n»   CIVH,   RIGHTS   CASES 

In  civil  rights  cases.  Federal  court  orders 
remiinding  cases  to  State  courts  after  removal 


are  made  reviewable  by  appeal  or  otherwise. 
Under  prior  law  such  orders  were  not  re- 
viewable and  the  cases  had  to  be  disposed  of 
In  State  courts  before  further  reeort  to  Fed- 
eral courts. 

The  Attorney  General  Is  permitted  to  in- 
tervene In  actions  seeking  relief  from  denial 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under  the 
14th  amendment,  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

rrrLK   x — establishment  of  communitt 

RELATIONS    SERVICE 

Title  X  estiibllshes  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  a  Community  Relations  Service  to 
help  communities  resolve  di.sputes  relating 
to  discriminatory  practices  based  on  race,  col- 
or, or  national  origin. 

TTTI.E  XI-     MX.SCELLANBOfS 

In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  contempt 
under  titles  II,  III,  IV,  V.  VI.  and  VII.  the 
accused  Is  entitled  to  demand  a  Jury  trial. 
With  or  without  a  Jury  trial  the  limits  of 
pxmlshment  are  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  ImprLsoiinient  for  a  term  of  6  months. 

An  .acquittal  or  conviction  for  criminal  con- 
tempt under  the  provisions  of  this  act  bars  a 
prosecution  for  a  specific  crmie  under  U.S. 
laws  based  upon  the  same  act  or  omission, 
and  an  acquittal  or  conviction  for  a  specific 
crime  under  U.S.  laws  bars  any  proceeding 
for  criminal  contempt  under  this  act  upon 
the  same  act  or  omission. 

Nothing  in  this  act  Is  to  invalidate  any  pro- 
vision of  State  law  unless  It  Is  inconsistent 
with  any  purfHx;e  or  provision  of  this  act. 


Stamping  of  Liquor  Bottles  by  Retailer! 
in  the  District  of  Columbia 


EXTENSIQf^  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  SPRINGER 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  28.  1964 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
District  of  Columbia  liquor  retailers  are 
at  it  again;  tliis  time  by  an  "end  around 
play"  in  contempt  of  the  past  actions  of 
the  Congress.  They  failed  to  impress 
the  Congress  in  past  few  years;  now, 
they  are  attempting  to  attain  the  same 
ends  through  the  District  of  Columbia 
ABC  Board. 

I  refer  to  reports  that  the  Industry  Is 
now  importuning  the  District  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Board  to  rescind  its 
regulations — based  on  District  law — re- 
quiring liquor  dealers  to  stamp  their 
identification  number  on  their  bottles  at 
the  time  of  display. 

Commissioner  Tobriner  and  Police 
Chief  Murray  are  to  be  heartily  com- 
mended for  their  consistent  and  rea- 
soned stand  In  opposition  to  any  change 
in  this  regulation;  their  opposition  is 
based  on  voluminous  records  which  re- 
veal that  the  identification  requirement 
has  provided  valuable  evidence  which  has 
led  to  the  solution  of  many  crimes  over 
the  years. 

The  liquor  retailers  constantly  inveigh 
against  this  identification  requirement  on 
the  grounds  that  it  costs  them  money 
and  time  to  stamp  their  wares.  Well.  It  is 
high  time  that  this  much  privileged  in- 
dustry, which  handles  a  highly  "volatile" 
product  realizes  that  along  with  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  selling  their  product 


goes  moral  and  practlcsd  responsibilitleB 
to  the  public. 

With  crime  on  the  upswing,  we  can  do 
without  any  further  efforts  to  strip  the 
police  of  their  steadily  shrinking  num- 
ber of  weapKsns  to  protect  the  public. 

Further,  I  concur  with  Chief  Murray 
that  the  District  law  be  amended  to  re- 
turn to  the  strict  requirement  that  liquor 
bottles  be  stamped  by  the  retailer  within 
24  hours  after  being  received  from  the 
wholesaler. 

Chief  Murray's  letters  in  connection 
with  ABC  hearings  l)efore  the  District 
Committees  make  an  excellent  case  for 
continuing  the  identification  require- 
ment: 

Mr.  Six?aker,  I  append  herewith  some 
31  examples  of  crimes  solved  because  of 
identification  of  liquor  bottles  through 
District  of  Columbia  Uquor  stamps.  I 
append  also  a  letter  of  Chief  of  Police 
Robert  V.  Murray  to  Chairman  Mc- 
Millan of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee, concerning  the  same  matter: 

June  22.  1961. 
Senator  Alan  Bible, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  US.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
My  Dear  Senator  Bible:  With  reference 
to  S.  1427  being  considered  by  your  com- 
mittee and  In  compliance  with  your  request 
for  evidence  to  substantiate  the  position 
taken  by  the  Police  Department  that  the  tax 
stamp  number  on  whisky  bottles  has  been 
a  valuable  aid  In  the  solution  of  crime  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  am  citing  herein  a 
nu.mber  of  cases  in  point. 

By  way  of  explanation.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  these  cases  have  been  Identified  as  a 
result  of  memory  of  circumstances  by  com- 
manding officers  of  the  detective  units  rather 
than  through  a  search  of  files,  since  our  files 
are  not  Indexed  to  reflect  this  type  of  in- 
formation. Therefore,  the  cases  cited  do  not 
reflect  the  total  number  of  this  type  of  case 
but  serve  only  as  samples  of  the  types  of  case 
where  the  ABC  stamp  number  has  been  an 
important  piece  of  evidence. 

As  Indicated  by  the  dates,  these  cases  go 
back  over  many  years  but  I  would  emphasize 
that  this  Is  a  continuing  situation  which  la 
apparent  from  the  tabulation  which  reflects 
a  numbrt-  of  such  cases  even  during  the  cur- 
rent year. 

I  would  also  like  to  place  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  because  the  Mallory  doctrine  has 
seriously  restricted  Investigative  ofllcera  In 
the  use  of  the  technique  of  Interrogation,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  Important  that  every 
other  Investigative  aid  and  technique  be 
explored  to  Its  fullest  in  order  to  provide  the 
degree  of  protection  to  the  law-abiding  pub- 
lic which  they  should  have.  A  positive 
means  of  Identifying  stolen  property  is 
therefore  highly  Important  and  as  reflected 
In  the  housebreaking  and  larceny  and  rob- 
bery cases  cited  herein,  the  Identifying  tax 
stamp  number  on  whisky  bottles  has  played 
an  important  part  In  Identifying  suspecU 
with  particular  offenses. 

WTiUe  the  Identifying  tax  stamp  number 
has  been  made  use  of  most  often  In  cases  of 
larceny  and  robbery.  It  has  also  been  an  im- 
portant piece  of  evidence  in  murder  cases. 

CASE    NO.     1 

One  Of  the  mast  graphic  examples  of  this  l« 
an  old  case  which  happened  on  August  29. 
1943,  when  Grace  Orubb  Oroome  was  found 
murdered  In  Rock  Creek  Park.  There  was 
evidence  of  an  altercation  at  the  scene  of  the 
crime.  Including  a  whisky  bottle  nearby 
which  bore  an  ABC  tax  stamp  with  number. 
This  number  led  to  the  liquor  st<5re  dealer 
who  not  only  remembered  the  buyer  of  the 
package  but  assisted  the  pwUCe  In  identify- 
ing him  as  the  purchaser  of  the  whisky. 
With  this  very  Important  lead,  John  Morton 


was    arrested    and    later    convicted    of    this 
vicious  offense. 

CASE    NO.    2 

In  another  case  Just  last  year  which  In- 
volved the  killing  of  a  police  oBBcer.  an  ABC 
tax  stamp  number  proved  to  be  an  Important 
piece  of  evidence.  On  January  7,  1960.  after 
the  robbery  of  the  LeDrolt  Uquor  Store  at 
501  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  and  a  subsequent 
battle  with  a  8usp)ect  In  a  nearby  alley,  Pvt. 
Donald  J.  Brereton  was  shot  and  killed  and 
Pvt  Clyde  R.  Winters  was  seriously  wounded 
by  one  of  the  two  holdup  men.  This  case 
was  successfully  resolved  with  the  arrest  of 
Ray  S.  Coleman  and  his  brother,  William  G. 
Coleman. 

Just  prior  to  executing  the  holdup,  the 
Colemans  had  purchased  and  received  from 
the  proprietor  of  the  Uquor  store  a  half  pint 
of  Ancient  Age  whisky  with  ABC  stamp  No. 
9615,  Issued  to  the  LeDrolt  Liquor  Store,  af- 
fixed to  the  bottle.  After  the  Colemans  were 
apprehended,  search  warrants  were  obtained 
and  the  empty  half-pint  bottle  bearing  An- 
cient Age  whisky  label  with  stamp  No.  9615 
was  recovered  from  the  home  of  Ray  Cole- 
man. This  proved  to  be  an  Important  piece 
of  evidence  in  the  subsequent  trial  In  which 
Riiy  S.  Coleman  was  convicted  of  robbery  and 
William  C.  Coleman  convicted  of  first-degree 
murder  and  robbery. 

CASE    NO      3 

On  February  27.  1943.  two  bank  guard.s 
at  the  Rlggs  Bank,  14th  and  Park  Road 
NW..  were  shot  down  at  the  bank,  one  killed 
and  the  other  critically  wounded.  Among 
other  evidence  found  at  the  scene  of  the 
crime  was  a  wine  bottle  on  a  table  In  the 
rear  room.  The  stamp  on  this  botile  led 
to  a  dealer  who  Identified  Joseph  Luxom  an- 
other bank  guard,  as  the  purchaser.  Tills 
was  one  of  the  strongest  pieces  of  evidence 
that  connnected  Luxom  with  this  case 
Since  ABC  stamp  numbers  are  no  lunger 
placed  on  wine  bottles,  in  a  similar  ca.'sc 
trxiay  a  wine  bottle  would  be  of  little  or 
iio  value. 

CASE    NO      4 

On  April  8,  1961.  William  Gotkin,  owner 
of  the  liquor  store  at  300  Ma.s.sivchuse-.is 
Avenue  NW.,  reported  the  show  window 
broken  and  a  quantity  of  liquor  with  tax 
staxnp  No,  9104  stolen  from  the  show  window 
Tills  case  was  closed  with  the  arrest  of  the 
perpetrator,  who  had  In  his  possession  some 
of  the  whisky  with  the  ABC  stamp  No.  9104 
affixed  which  Identified  him  with  the  crime 

CASE   NO     5 

Sometime  diuing  the  night  hfmrs  of  Feb- 
ruary 28  March  1.  1961,  the  Skyland  Liquor 
.store  at  2648  Naylor  Road  SE  .  was  entered 
hy  knocking  a  hole  In  the  roof  From  the 
e\idence.  It  appeared  that  the  rear  garage 
.'^Ildlng  door  was  then  apparently  opened  and 
a  vehicle  backed  into  the  garage  A  total  of 
$1,265  in  money  was  stolen  and  31  cafes  of 
assorted  whisky  bearing  ABC  stamj)  No  99C0. 
total  value  $3,265.  A.s  a  result  of  invcstiga- 
ti  '11  and  Inquiries  of  known  informer.-^,  evi- 
tlcnce  wa.s  developed  that  two  young  Negro 
niiles  were  selling  legal  bottled  whisky  Ar- 
r.mgements  were  made  to  purchase  wlusky 
tlirough  an  Informer  and  it  was  .found  to 
have  the  ABC  stamp  No  9960  These  two 
ciefcndants  were  arrested  and  through  the 
r-  rovery  of  the  whisky  bearing  the  Identify- 
ing stamp  number  they  were  charged  with 
hnURcbreaking  and  grand  larceny  Without 
the  identifying  stamp  numl)er.  the  whisky  In 
this  case  could  not  have  been  connected  with 
the  looted  premiries 

CASK     NO       6 

On  February  9.  1961.  Zavel  .Sandler,  owner 
'■:  tiie  liquor  store  at  401  Seventh  Street  NW., 
reported  a  side  show  window  smashed  and 
fcvpral  bottles  of  whisky  stolen,  these  bottles 
b(  aring  ABC  tax  stamp  No  6950.  This  case 
Was  closed  with  the  arrest  of  the  defendant 


who  had  in  bis  possession  whisky  identified 
by  the  tax  stamp  number. 

CASS     NO.     7 

On  January  15.  1961.  Herman  Price,  owner 
of  the  Occidental  Restaurant,  1411  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  reported  his  restaurant 
entered  and  an  undetermined  number  of 
cases  of  whisky  bearing  tax  stamp  No.  273 
stolen.  Investigation  disclosed  that  two  sub- 
jects had  been  observed  loading  what  ap- 
peared to  be  cases  of  whisky  into  an  auto- 
mobile, the  tag  number  of  which  was  fur- 
nished. The  owner  of  the  automobile  was 
Identified  through  the  tag  number  and  the 
automobile  was  located  near  his  residence. 
Several  cases  of  whisky  could  be  observed 
In  the  car.  partially  covered  by  coats.  The 
automobile  was  Impounded  and  found  to 
contain  199  bottles  of  whisky  with  the  Iden- 
tifying tax  stamp  No.  273  affixed  to  them. 
Four  defendants  have  been  charged  in  tliis 
case. 

CASE     NO.     a 

Kelman  Ackerman.  owner  of  Ackcrnian 
Liquor  Store.  74a  Sixth  Street  NW.,  reported 
the  premises  entered  during  the  night  of 
December  22,  1960,  by  breaking  the  glass 
from  the  rear  window,  second  floor,  and 
stolen  money,  cigarettes  and  cigars,  and  an 
unknown  amount  of  Canadian  Club  whisky 
with  ABC  stamp  No.  476.  After  receiving  In- 
formation that  William  A.  Staples  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  housebreaking,  he  was  ar- 
rested along  with  one  Sidney  L.  Daniels,  who 
stated  that  Staples,  and  one  Herbert  F.  Sulli- 
van, had  brought  the  stolen  whisky  and 
cigarettes  to  his  home,  asking  him  to  hold  It 
for  him  and  stating  that  these  were  Christ- 
mas presents.  Partial  recovery  of  the  prop- 
erty was  made  and  Staples  charged  with  the 
ofl'ense. 

CASE      NO.      9 

On  August  20.  1960,  Irving  Peres,  coowner 
ol  .Smith's  Liquor  Store,  521  Main  Avenue 
.SW  .  reported  that  premises  were  entered 
and  several  cases  of  whisky  bearing  ABC  tax 
stamp  No  5047  stolen.  Tliis  case  was  closed 
with  the  arrest  of  the  defendants  with  whisky 
bearing  the  identifying  tax  stamp  number  in 
their  possession. 

CASE     NO.      10 

Alxiut  5:30  am.,  December  22.  1959.  the 
fctoreroom  to  the  liquor  section  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  O'Donnell's  Rcsta\irant.  1207  E 
Street  NW  .  was  broken  open  and  an  un- 
known amount  of  whisky  bearing  ABC  st;unp 
No.  324  was  stolen.  Shortly  afterwftrd, 
James  Leroy  Cousins  was  observed  by  detec- 
tives walking  north  In  the  700  block  of  12th 
Street  tiW  .  carrying  a  large  burlap  bag. 
The  rattle  of  gla-ss  could  be  heard  in  the  bag 
and  Cousins  was  stopped  and  questioned. 
Tlie  bag  was  found  to  contain  11  bottles  of 
whisky  bearing  ABC  stamp  No.  324.  Cousins 
admitted  taking  thl.=  from  the  restaurant 
where  he  worked  and  stated  that  one  Joe 
Daniels  had  actually  forced  the  storeroom 
and  that  they  were  going  to  sjilit  the  pro- 
( feds 

CASE      NO        11 

On  July  16.  1958,  Isadore  Garber  reported 
tliat  he  was  held  up  ut  his  place  of  business, 
the  Plaza  Liquor  Store,  200  E  Street  NE  ,  by 
two  colored  males  who  threatened  to  shoot 
him.  One  pint  of  Old  Taylor  whisky,  bearing 
ABC  stamp  No.  9868,  was  taken  during  the 
holdup  and  later  discovered  in  the  alley,  rear 
of  the  600  block  of  Third  Street  NE.  On  ex- 
amination of  this  bottle  at  the  Identification 
Bureaii.  fingerprints  were  obtained  and  the 
bottle  identified  with  the  above  liquor  store 
through  the  ABC  stamp.  Further  investiga- 
tion of  the  case  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  one 
S.un  Smith,  whose  fingerprints  were  found 
to  match  the  latent  prints  found  on  the 
whisky  bottle.  The  whisky  bottle  bearing 
the  fingerprints  and  the  ABC  stamp  number 
to  identify  It  with  the  store  was  an  Impor- 
tant piece  of  evidence  In  the  conviction  of 
the  defendant. 
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CASE    NO.    12 


On  September  22,  1958,  the  owner  of  the 
LaSalle  du  Bois  Restaurant.  1800  M  Street 
NW.,  reported  the  premises  entered  and  as- 
sorted cases  of  whisky,  valued  at  $240.  with 
ABC  stamp  No.  6634.  stolen.  Investigation 
disclosed  that  an  automobUe  bearing  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla  tags  with  the  number 
either  SH  293  or  294  had  been  seen  near 
the  premises.  A  lookout  was  flashed  and 
a  1951  Bulck  bearing  District  of  Columbia 
tags  SH  293  was  located  parked  at  Eighth 
and  T  Street  NW.  The  driver  was  the  regis- 
tered owner.  Francis  Eugene  Jackson,  and 
located  on  the  rear  fioor  of  the  car  was  a 
cardboard  carton  containing  three  fifths  of 
whisky  with  ABC  stamp  No.  6634.  Jackson 
was  charged  and  plead  guilty  to  the  offense. 
The  ABC  stamp  number  in  this  case  not 
only  served  to  identify  Jackson  with  the 
theft  but  was  Instrumental  In  obtaining  a 
concession  In  which  he  implicated  a  second 
man  who  was  also  convicted  for  the  offense, 

CASE    NO.     13 

About  2:15  a.m..  September  12.  1958.  the 
show  window  at  Bob's  Liquor  Store,  located 
at  1023  E  Street  SE.,  was  smashed  and  an 
unknown  amount  of  whisky  was  stolen.  A 
few  minutes  after  the  window  smashing, 
Ronald  Richardson  was  apprehended  by  de- 
tectives In  a  cruiser  in  the  doorway  of  903 
llth  Street  SE..  and  ho  was  found  to  have 
one  fifth  of  Four  Roses  whisky  in  his  pants 
pocket  with  ABC  stamp  No.  9860.  correspond- 
ing to  the  stamp  number  of  the  whisky  that 
was  stolen.     Defendant  admitted  the  case. 

CASE    NO.     14 

Louis  Friedman,  owner  of  the  Diplomat 
Liquor  Store  at  1529  17th  Street  NW.,  re- 
ported premises  entered  about  4  a.m.  on 
October  20,  1956,  by  ripping  Iron  door  In 
rear  of  store  and  a  quantity  of  whisky  stolen, 
Paul  Louis  Gordon,  colored,  17  years,  at  1264 
Holbrook  Terrace  NE..  was  arrested  by  officers 
of  the  third  precinct  at  15th  and  Church 
Streets  NW..  with  the  whisky  In  his  posse^^- 
sion  at  4:15  a.m.  on  October  20.  1956.  The 
whisky  was  identlked  by  the  stamp  number. 

CASE    NO.    15 

Ralph  Hall,  owner  of  a  liquor  store  at  803 
Fourth  Street  SW..  reported  premises  entered 
on  February  2,  1956.  and  a  quantity  of  whisky 
stolen.  Calvin  C.  Jackson,  colored.  30  years: 
Prank  Walker,  colored.  30  years:  and  Robert 
Lee  Hall,  colored,  30  years,  were  arrested 
and  whisky  Identified  by  the  stamp  number. 
As  a  result  of  this  arrest,  a  number  of  other 
cases  were  cleared. 

CASE    NO.     16 

Ray  Aronstein.  owner  of  Super  Liquor 
Store  at  1633  North  Capitol  Street,  reported 
premises  entered  on  December  7,  1955.  and 
a  quantity  of  whisky  stolen.  Malcolm  A. 
McDonnell,  colored,  was  arrested  at  his  home 
at  20  Seaton  Placa  NW.,  with  one  of  the  fifths 
of  whisky  In  his  possession,  Identified  by 
the  stamp  number. 

CASE    NO.    17 

At  3.28  am.  on  December  2.  1955.  officers 
responded  to  a  burglar  alarm  (Window 
smashing)  at  1748  Seventh  Street  NW.  Dar- 
nell Roger  Ruflln.  colored.  18  years,  wa-s  ar- 
rested at  llth  and  Q  Streets  N'W.  When 
searched,  he  had  two  half  pints  of  Seagrams 
Seven  Crown  whisky,  bearing  District  of 
Columbia  liquor  stamp  No.  8665  on  his  per- 
son. This  was  Identified  by  Irving  Abraham, 
owner  of  the  store,  1748  Seventh  Street  NW.. 
as  having  been  taken  out  of  his  broken 
window. 

CASE    NO.     18 

On  November  27.  1955,  about  4  30  am, 
two  well-known  safe  thieves,  William  Russell 
Carpenter,  and  Jampton  Ray  Lackey,  were 
arrested  at  llth  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.  Upon  search  of  their  auto,  about  21 
fifths  of  whisky,  bearing  District  of  Colum- 
bia liquor  stamp  No.   8422,  were  found  in 
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the  trunk  of  the  car.  This  number  was 
checked  and  found  to  be  asslRned  to  McNa- 
inara'8  Liquor  Store.  5414  Colorado  Avenue 
NW.  A  check  was  made  at  McNamara's  store 
and  the  store  was  found  to  have  been  broken 
Into  and  the  safe  missing.  On  November  28, 
1955.  the  safe  belonging  to  McNamara  and 
two  bottles  of  Vat  69  Scotch,  bearing  District 
of  Columbia  stamp  No.  8422.  were  found 
In  a  garage  In  the  rear  of  700  block  of  13th 
Street.  SE.  When  this  case  was  presented 
In  court,  the  complainant.  Mr.  McNamara. 
was  able  to  Identify  his  whisky  by  stamp 
number,  which  led  to  the  conviction  and 
sentencing  of  these  two  criminals. 

CASE  NO. 19 

Leo  Slavln,  owner  of  liquor  store  at  1131 
14th  Street  NW.,  reported  the  liquor  store 
entered  about  10  p  m.  on  August  22.  1955.  by 
forcing  the  rear  d(x>r  and  a  quantity  of 
whisky  stolen.  Paul  Louis  Gordon,  colored, 
16  years,  of  1264  Holtarook  Terrace  NE.,  was 
arrested  In  a  stolen  trxirk.  nnd  had  the  above- 
stolen  whisky  In  this  tr\ick.  Liquor  was 
identlfled  by  stamp  number. 

CASE  NO.  20 

Abraham  Plnklesteln,  owner  of  the  Royal 
Liquor  Store  at  1006  Florida  Avenue  NE  .  re- 
ported premises  entered  by  smJishlng  win- 
dow, on  November  22.  1954.  Stolen  were 
two  bottles  of  whisky.  Ethel  Ferguson,  col- 
ored. 55  years.  1627  West  Virginia  Avenue 
NE..  was  arrested,  property  recovered,  and 
Identlfled  by  stamp  number. 

CASE  NO.  21 

Louis  Storglon,  coowner  of  the  Temple 
Grill.  2416  14th  Street  NW..  reported  these 
premises  entered  by  forcing  the  roar  win- 
dow, between  12  30  a.m..  and  7  45  am., 
on  October  25.  1954,  and  whisky  and  a  tele- 
vision set  stolen.  ToUl  value  of  this  larceny 
was  $373.  Richard  B.  Gregory,  white.  26 
years:  Edward  Hardin,  white.  29  years;  and 
Caspar  W.  Gregory,  white.  26  years,  were  ar- 
rested in  an  apartment  at  1424  Chapin  Street 
NW.  Above  property  was  found  in  this 
apartment  and  was  Identlfled  by  liquor  stamp 
numbers. 

CASE  NO     22 

Leonard  Reuben,  owner  of  liquor  store  at 
407  Fourth  Street  SW.,  reported  premises  en- 
tered on  July  17,  1954.  and  an  unknown 
amount  of  whisky  stolen.  George  R.  Cald- 
well, colored,  26  years,  of  935  E  Street  NW.; 
and  Milton  A.  Lee.  colored.  25  years,  of  242 
K  Street  SW..  were  arrested  In  this  case. 
Whisky  was  recovered  and  Identlfled  through 
the  stamp  number. 

CASE   NO.  23 

About  7:20  pm..  on  January  18,  1954,  the 
Columbia  Liquor  Store,  1151  Bladensburg 
Road  NE.,  operated  by  Sol  Matesky,  was  held 
up  at  the  point  of  a  gun  by  a  white  man  later 
Identified  as  Joseph  E,  Murphy,  white,  33 
years,  of  4102  Samson  Road.  Silver  Spring. 
Md.  Murphy  had  purchased  a  pint  of  Boiu-- 
bon  Deluxe  whisky  from  the  Columbia  Liquor 
Store  earlier  In  the  evening  and  had  this 
on  his  person  when  arrested. 

CA.SE    NO.    24 

On  January  16.  1954.  the  owner  of  Syd's 
Liquor  Store,  2325  Bladensburg  Road  NE.. 
reported  that  he  was  held  up  at  the  point  of 
a  gun  by  a  white  man  who  took  between 
$500  and  $600  and  a  pint  of  Ancient  Age 
whisky.  ABC  tax  stamp  No.  8149.  ThU  case 
was  later  closed  by  the  arrest  of  two  white 
subjects  and  the  bottle  of  whisky  with  the 
identifying  stamp  number  was  recovered 
from  their  possession. 

CASE    NO.    25 

On  December  9,  1953,  the  Modern  Uquoc 
Store  at  1201  Ninth  Street  NW.,  was  held  up 
by  two  colored  men  at  the  point  of  a  gun. 
They  obtained  $21  in  bills  and  40  cents  In 
change.  3  fl.fthB  erf  Hunter's  whisky.  2  fifth* 
of  Calvert  Reserve,  and  M  half  ptnta  of  Hunt- 


er'^  whisky.  David  R.  Banks,  colored.  24 
years,  of  915  N  Street  NW  ,  and  Richard  L. 
Anderson,  colored,  21  years,  of  1213  N  Street 
NW..  were  arrested.  Both  men  were  Identi- 
fied by  the  complainant  and  Banks  admitted 
his  part  and  Implicated  Anderst)n.  The  gun 
used  in  this  case  was  recovered  and  identified 
by  Banks.  Twelve  half  pints  of  Hunter's 
whisky  were  recovered  from  31 1  R  Street  NW.. 
where  it  had  been  sold  by  these  men. 

CASE    NO.     26 

About  1:15  pm.  on  September  2.  1952.  Bob- 
by Davis,  colored.  19  years,  of  223  F  Street  NE  , 
and  Frederick  Frost,  colored,  19  years,  of  1846 
Frederick  Place  SE  ,  were  arrested  in  the 
garage  In  the  rear  of  524  Third  Street  NE 
Information  had  been  received  that  the 
gfirage  contained  a  quantity  of  whisky. 
Check  of  the  whisky  by  stamp  number  re- 
vealed that  It  had  been  taken  In  a  liouse- 
breaklng  at  3304  Georgia  Avenue,  a  liquor 
store  operated  by  Harry  Silverman.  Entrance 
was  gained  by  breaking  a  transom  over  the 
front  door,  sometime  between  August  31  and 
September  1,  1952.  and  stolen  was  approxi- 
mately $5,000  In  whisky.  All  property  was 
recovered. 

CASE    NO.     27 

On  May  6.  1061,  the  AJax  Liquor  Store  at 
200  E  Street  NE.,  was  held  up  by  two  white 
men,  at  the  point  of  a  gun.  They  obtained 
$157  in  bills  and  change,  and  a  fifth  of  VO. 
Lester  Paul  Hockman,  white,  23  years,  and 
Gene  A.  Meadows,  white,  21  years,  were  ar- 
rested in  Muskegon.  Mich.  As  tliese  men  es- 
caped from  the  scone  of  the  holdup,  they 
werri  cha.sed  by  a  plainclothes  otHrer  In  No.  9 
precinct.  This  oiricer  obtalnfHl  the  tag  num- 
ber of  the  getaway  car.  Tills  car  was  parked 
in  front  of  a  residence  In  the  1500  block  of 
Independence  .^vcni-.e  SE  .  when  found,  and 
under  the  front  seat  was  a  fifth  of  Seagram's 
VO  bearing  the  stamp  number  of  the  above 
liquor  store.  This  was  an  tniportiint  piece 
of  evidence  In  the  case. 

CASE    NO      28 

Rose  Brown,  owner  of  liquor  store  located 
at  1432  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW..  reported  the 
show  window  of  the  store  broken  about  3  30 
a.m.  on  April  14,  1949,  and  an  unknown 
amount  of  whisky  stolen.  Theodore  Julian 
Kelly,  colored,  of  no  fixed  address,  was  ar- 
rest«d  With  the  whisky  In  his  pufisesslon. 

CASE    NO.    29 

On  January  3,  1949,  two  detectives  of  the 
robbery  squad  who  were  working  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Eighth  and  N  Streets  NW.,  In  con- 
nection with  reported  fK)ckett>ook  snatch- 
Ings,  observed  two  suspicious  acting  colored 
males.  These  two  suspects  were  questioned 
and  when  they  failed  to  give  a  good  account 
of  themselves  were  placed  under  arrest.  One 
of  the  subjects  was  found  to  have  In  his  pos- 
session a  substantial  sum  of  money  and  a 
fifth  of  whisky  with  ABC  Uix  sUunp  No.  3337, 
Issued  to  the  Central  Liquor  Store,  518  Ninth 
Street  NW.  Also  in  their  pcxssesslon  was  a 
U.S.  Employment  Service  card  In  the  name 
of  George  T.  McNeely.  whlrh  was  n(jt  the 
name  of  either  suspect.  Mr.  McNeely  was 
contacted  and  advised  that  he  had  not  re- 
ceived his  civil  service  retirement  check  in 
the  mall  as  expected.  The  detectives  then 
contacted  the  Central  Liquor  Sttire  and  were 
advised  that  the  McNeely  check  had  been 
cashed  for  two  colored  men  and  the  two 
suspects  were  later  identlfled  as  the  two  men 
who  had  cashed  the  check.  After  this  iden- 
tiflcation,  the  suspects  admitted  they  sU^le 
the  check  from  the  mall,  forged  and  cashed 
the  same.  The  ABC  stamp  number  in  this 
case  was  responsible  for  its  successful  con- 
clusion. 

CASE    NO.    30 

Tilly  Sanders,  owner  of  Wolf's  Liquor 
Store,  located  at  81  Florida  Avenue  NE..  re- 
ported stolen  16  case«  of  assorted  liquors 
when  premises  were  entered  between  10  p.m. 
February   3   and    1   p.m.   February   4,    1946. 


John  C.  Byrd.  colored,  37  years,  of  3214  De- 
catur  Street  NE.  was  arrested  on  Pebruarr 
6.  1945.  and  part  of  the  property  was  recov- 
ered. This  property  was  identified  by  the 
liquor  stamp  number. 

CASE   NO     3  1 

Samuel  P.\per.  owner  of  Carl's  Market.  213 
10th  Street  SW.,  reported  his  store  entered 
l)etween  9  and  11  p.m.  on  January  20,  1954. 
by  Jimmying  the  front  door  and  a  large 
quantity  of  whisky  was  stolen.  Arthur  8. 
Medley,  colored,  23  years,  of  925  F  Street 
SW..  and  Paul  V.  West,  colored,  21  years,  of 
77  K  Street  SW.,  were  arrested  as  a  result  of 
tracing  the  liquor  stamp  number.  All  prop. 
erty  w.a.s  recovered. 

The  Identifying  ABC  tax  stamp  number  U 
conslreded  sufficiently  Important  to  the  jk)- 
llce  department  In  the  Investigation  of  crim- 
inal offenses  that  a  special  file  is  set  up  and 
maintained  in  the  Identification  Bureau. 
This  file  is  kept  current  by  arrangement* 
with  the  ABC  Board  to  report  new  licenses, 
cancellations,  and  any  other  changes  re- 
flected In  ABC  stamp  numbers.  An  index 
system  is  maintained  by  filing  under  the 
ABC  tax  stamp  number  for  all  class  A  and 
class  C  licenses,  the  class  licenses  which  pro- 
vide for  the  sale  of  whisky.  This  file  is  main- 
tained so  that  It  Is  readily  available  for  ref- 
erence at  aivy  hour  of  the  day  or  night  t« 
check  a  tax  sttunp  number  and  determine 
the  name  and  address  of  the  llcen.see. 

Currently,  the  Identifying  tax  stamp  num- 
ber on  whisky  tjottles  Is  an  Important  piece 
of  evidence  In  the  clearing  of  criminal  cases. 
Liquor  store  dealers  may  recover  their  losses 
through  insurance,  but  the  eliminating  of 
an  identifying  tax  stamp  number  on  pack- 
ages of  whisky  decreases  the  chances  of  suc- 
cessful clearance  of  the  type  of  cases  which 
have  been  enumerated  and  will  increase  the 
number  of  imcleared  serious  offenses 
charged  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment. This  Is  a  most  Important  considera- 
tion in  view  of  the  rising  crime  rate  In  recent 
years. 

The  fivct  that  an  identifying  tax  stamp 
number  had  been  eliminated  from  a  package 
would  also  tend  to  encourage  thievery  by  the 
employees  of  ABC  establishments  as  well  as 
by  housebreakers  and  those  who  might  work 
with  an  employee  who  is  on  the  inside  to 
commit  these  thefts.  After  the  packages 
have  l>een  removed  from  the  premises,  they 
could  n»t  be  Identlfled  without  a  stamp 
number. 

In  addition  to  the  aid  in  solution  of  crim- 
inal cases,  I  would  like  to  cite  a  case  of  tax 
evasion  by  a  local  liquor  store  dealer  which 
I  think  is  important  enough  to  warrant 
serious  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  legislation.  The  case  Is  that  of 
Apex  Liquors.  Inc..  operating  at  633-635 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  ABC  license  No. 
A -6988.  On  the  basis  of  complainant  re- 
ceived in  the  Morals  Division  office,  investi- 
gation was  conducted  in  June  1967.  with 
reference  to  the  sale  and  transportation  of 
quantities  of  whisky  from  the  Apex  Liquor 
Store  without  a  bill  of  sale.  Two  cases  were 
presented  to  the  Corporation  Counsel's  Office 
but  prosecution  was  declined. 

In  January  1959,  a  report  was  received  in 
the  office  of  the  ABC  Board  from  a  citizen 
who  had  purchased  a  bottle  of  whisky  on 
which  a  stamp  was  not  afflxed.  An  Inspec- 
tion was  made  of  the  premises  on  January 
22.  1959.  by  an  ABC  inspector  in  connection 
with  this  complaint,  and  It  wa$,  found  that 
some  494  cases  containing  168  half  gallons. 
2,124  quarU,  2,965  fifths,  711  pints,  and  408 
half  pints  of  assorted  liquor,  cognac,  and 
brandy,  were  found  to  be  without  tax  stamp*. 
After  discussion,  as  to  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceedings between  the  agencies  concerned, 
the  ABC  Board.  Finance  Office,  police  de- 
partment, and  Corporation  Council's  Office, 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  selzvire  of 
this  merchandise  on  the  following  day.  Jan- 
uary 23,  1969.    Further  Investigation  of  thix 


case  revealed  that  the  subject  merchandise 
had  been  delivered  during  the  period  between 
October  13.  1958,  and  January  9,  1959.  This 
was  a  clear  vlolaUon  of  section  23(1)  of  the 
ABS  Act,  which  requires  affixing  Uie  stamp 
within  24  hours  after  receipt  and  represents 
more  than  $1,500  In  Uxx  stamps. 

Tills  case  has  Just  been  concluded  in  dis- 
trict court  with  Judge  McGarraghy  ruling 
on  June  20  that  484  cases  of  the  total  amotuit 
seleed  should  be  forfeited  to  the  DLstrict  of 
Columbia  in  accordance  with  the  penalty 
section  of  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act. 
It  w.is  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
district  court  Judge  that  these  484  cases  could 
be  Identified  by  inventory  and  bills  of  lading 
iii;  h.-\vlng  been  delivered  to  the  premises  more 
than  24  hours  prior  to  the  time  of  Inspection 
and  were  without  the  required  tax  stamps. 

Through  the  years,  there  have  also  been 
cases  where  It  became  important  to  good  en- 
forcement to  determine  the  source  of  a  par- 
ticular package  of  whLsky  In  the  case  of 
alleged  sales  to  Juveniles  and  Intoxicated  per- 
sons. While  the  number  of  unscrupulous 
dealers  is  admittedly  a  small  percent  of  the 
total  number  in  the  bxislness.  It  many  times 
is  Important  to  be  able  to  Identify  a  package 
of  whisky  with  a  particular  location,  both  to 
protect  the  legitimate  dealer  and  to  aid  the 
police  in  enforcing  regulations  against  those 
who  are  tempted  to  be  dishonest  or  otherwise 
to  violate  regulations. 

In  view  of  the  cases  cited  herein,  I  am 
very  strongly  of  the  view  that  the  elimination 
of  the  identifying  stamp  tax  number  would 
seriously  impair  law  enforcement  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  I  strongly  urge  that 
the  present  bill  not  be  enacted  into  law 

Trusting  that  the   Information  submitted 
herein  will  be  helpful  to  your  committee  In 
reaching  a  determination,  I  am. 
Very  truly  your5:, 

Robert  V.  Mitrrat, 

Chief  of  Police 


OaVERNMEtrr    Of    THK    DISTRICT    OF 

Columbia,  METHOPOi.rrAN  Police 
Department. 

July  12.  1963. 

Hon  John  L.  McMillan. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dbar  Congressman  McMillan:  At  the  re- 
cent public  hearings  conducted  by  Subcom- 
mittee No.  4  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia    on    HR     2036.    a    bill    to 
■  revise  the  ABC   Act.   it   was  requested   that 
this  Department  furnish  additional  written 
evidence  with  reference  to  the  need  for  re- 
taining authorization  in  the  law  to  require 
affixing  of  retail  dealers'  ABC  license  num- 
bers to  packages  of  spiritous  liquors. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  887- 
238;  75  Statute  510,  approved  on  September 
14,  1961.  some  120  cases  of  housebreaking  and 
larceny  of  alcoholic  beverages  have  been  re- 
Txjrted  to  this  Department.  In  some  cases 
these  thefts  amounted  to  hundreds,  and 
even  thousands  of  dollars  and.  in  one  case, 
the  value  of  the  stolen  property  was  reported 
as  $3,964.11. 

Although  regulations  promulgated  under 
section  23(g)  of  the  present  ABC  Act  do  not 
require  afHxing  license  numbers  until  the 
merchandise  is  displayed  for  sale,  it  Is  noted 
that  moet  of  the  reported  housebreaking  and 
larceny  cases  reveal  that  the  license  number 
has  been  reported  as  being  aflSxed  to  the 
stolen  property.  This  license  number  la 
considered  an  Important  means  of  Identifica- 
tion by  the  Police  Department  and  in  every 
case  where  a  housebreaking  and  larceny 
from  a  liquor  store  is  reported,  a  police  tele- 
type message  in  which  the  ABC  license  num- 
ber is  included.  Is  sent  to  a«  units  of  the 
department.  This  license  n\unber  Is  read  at 
rollcalls  throughout  tbe  department,  so  that 


the  police  in  every  unit  may  be  made  aware 
of  the  theft  and  the  license  number  made 
known  to  them  to  check  against  similar 
merchandise  coming  to  their  attention  in 
one  of  many  ways,  and  giving  a  lead  in  clear- 
ing the  case.  In  addition  to  the  uniform 
force,  this  procedure  also  applies  to  the  de- 
tective force  and  morals  division,  so  that 
when  containers  with  such  license  numbers 
come  to  the  attention  of  members  of  these 
divisions  In  their  regular  activities,  the  prob- 
ability of  clearing  such  a  case  Is  enhanced. 
If  the  requirement  for  the  affixing  of  license 
numbers,  which  has  been  In  effect  since  the 
original  enactment  of  the  present  law  are 
now  deleted,  this  Investigative  aid  for  iden- 
tification of  stolen  merchandise  would  be 
unavailable  to  investigating  officers  and  their 
efficiency  In  clearing  these  types  of  cases 
would  be  thereby  impaired. 

The  obtaining  of  the  license  number  Is 
considered  sufficiently  Important  to  the  Po- 
lice Department  in  the  investigation  of  crim- 
inal odenses  that  a  special  file  Is  set  up  and 
maintained  In  the  Identification  Bureau. 
This  file  Is  kept  current  by  arranging  with 
ABC  Board  to  report  new  licenses  and  can- 
cellations and  any  other  changes  reflected  in 
the  ABC  license  number  and  the  index  sys- 
tem is  maintained  by  filing  under  ABC 
license  numbers  all  class  A  and  class  C  li- 
censes which  classes  provide  for  the  sale  of 
whisky  This  file  is  maintained  so  that  it 
will  be  readily  available  for  reference  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  and  night  to  check  license 
numbers  and  determine  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  licensee. 

In  each  case  of  larceny  of  whisky,  the 
Identifying  stamp  ntunber  furnishes  positive 
means 'of  Identification  of  the  stolen  prop- 
erty It  Is  noted  that  the  question  has  been 
asked  if  such  identification  could  not  be 
made  by  type  and  size.  Experience  In  this 
jurisdiction  indicates  that  attempts  to  make 
Identification  of  stolen  property  i»  court 
by  reference  to  type  and  size,  would  not  be 
satisfactory,  nt  is  necessary  to  be  able  to 
identify  stolen  property  as  that  coming  from 
the  particular  location  and  this  is  frequently 
accomplished,  either  through  serial  num- 
bers or  some  imperfection,  damage,  or  flaw 
In  a  particular  Item  of  stolen  property,  where 
a  number  is  not  imprinted  or  not  known  by 
the  complaining  witness.  While  it  is  true 
that  many  items  of  property  do  not  carry 
identification  numbers,  it  is  true  that  many 
Items,  includlfig  appliances,  vehicles,  type- 
writers, athletic  equipment,  Jeweh-y.  and 
furs  do  carry  an  identifying  number  or  mark. 
In  addition  to  the  general  use  of  license 
numbers  for  identification  purposes,  several 
recent  cases,  which  are  recalled  from  memory, 
are  cited  herein  to  Indicate  the  use  made  of 
these  identifying  license  numbers  on  con- 
tainers of  whisky. 

No  l:  On  December  9.  1961.  Walter  W. 
Smith.  Negro,  male,  of  1109  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  was  charged  at  the  eighth  pre- 
cinct with  grand  larceny  of  $125  worth  of 
assorted  bottles  of  whisky  from  a  delivery 
truck.  Three  fifths  of  the  whisky  in  this  case 
were  recovered  from  a  known  bootlegger 
Who  stated  he  bought  the  whisky  from  the 
defendant. 

In  preparation  of  this  case  for  trial,  the 
assistant  U.S.  attorney  prosecuting  the  caae, 
stated  that  because  the  recovered  evidence 
was  gift  wrapped  and  had  no  ABC  stamp 
numljer  on  the  bottles,  the  defense  cotild  be 
made  that  it  had  been  bought  at  any  store  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  He  felt  that  this 
was  a  weakness  In  the  case  and,  although 
the  defendant  had  a  long  police  record 
for  robbery,  housebreaking,  and  grand 
larceny,  the  assistant  VS.  attorney  was  re- 
luctant to  go  to  trial  and  the  defendant  was 
permitted  to  plead  guilty  to  a  lesser  offense 
of  petit  larceny.  The  assistant  attorney  in 
this  case  indicated  that  if  an  ABC  ntm:iber 
had    been    imprinted    on   the    evidence,    he 


would  have  had  no  reluctance  to  go  to  trial 
In  this  case. 

No.  2:  A  housebreaking  by  breaking  the 
front  show  windows  between  9  p.m.  on  Janu- 
ary 12,  1962,  and  6:30  am.  on  January  13, 
1962,  was  reported  by  the  owner  of  the  Co- 
lonial Liquors.  Inc.,  1903  M  Street  NW.  Six 
bottles  of  whisky  were  stolen  by  the  de- 
fendant in  this  case.  Jerome  Davis  Foster. 
Negro,  male.  33  years,  who  has  a  record  for 
larceny.  The  defendant  was  observed  by 
the  arresting  officer  at  the  corner  of  18th 
and  Massachtisetts  Avenue  NW..  about  6  a.m. 
on  January  13.  1962.  When  questioned  by 
the  officer.  It  was  found  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session six  bottles  of  whisky  identified  as 
that  stolen,  bearing  ABC  stamp  No.  2147. 

No.  3:  About  9  a.m.  on  March  3  1962.  two 
officers  of  the  eighth  precinct,  observed  an 
old  model  Bulck  automobile  parked  In  the 
4200  block  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
which  was  occupied  by  four  Negro  males 
who  were  found  to  be  in  an  intoxicated 
condition.  Examination  of  the  automobile 
disclosed  sev?n  half-pints  of  bourbon 
whisky,   bearing   ABC   stamp   No.   A147. 

The  defendants  were  transported  to  the 
station  house  where  attempts  to  interview 
them  were  unsatisfactory  because  of  their 
drunken  condition.  In  response  to  ques- 
tions about  whisky,  one  gave  an  answer 
which  referred  to  '"'H  Street  NE."  A  check 
of  the  ABC  license  number  disclosed  it  was 
issued  to  the  Jvimbo  LlquOT  Store,  1122  H 
Street  NE,  Officers  of  the  ninth  precinct 
were  directed  to  this  store,  which  was  closed 
at  the  time  of  arrival  but.  there  was  no 
evidence  of  unlawful  entry.  The  owner 
arrived  shortly  after  the  officers  and  the 
store  was  found  to  be  secured.  This  Investi- 
gation was  concluded  within  approximately 
35  mlnut«s,  because  of  the  ABC  license  num- 
bers on  the  bottles,  whereas,  it  would  have 
been  Impossible  to  make  determinations  as  to 
possible  involvement  of  these  defendants  in 
a  criminal  act  without  this  ABC  license 
number. 

No.  4:  About  2:57  a.m.  on  March  31.  1962. 
the  side  show  window  of  the  Capitol  Liquors, 
]''3  G  Street  NW..  was  broken,  and  five  fifths 
and  six  half-pints  of  whisky  stolen.  Alden 
N.  Wilson,  Negro,  19  years,  of  6  M  Street 
NW..  was  turested  by  an  officer  of  the  first 
precinct  and  was  found  to  have  a  half-pint 
of  whisky  with  ABC  stamp  No.  4758  im- 
printed on  the  bottle,  which  coincided  with 
the  license  number  issued  to  the  Capitol 
Liquors.  Wilson  admitted  his  Involvement 
in  the  housebreaking.  Hlllard  Johnson, 
Negro,  male.  17  years,  of  429  M  Street  NW.. 
was  also  arrested  and  had  in  his  possession 
one  half-pint  and  one  parUal  fifth  of  whisky 
with  ABC  stamp  No.  4758  imprinted  on  the 
bottle,  which  connected  him  with  this  of- 
fense. 

No.  5:  About  10:30  p.m.  on  September  30, 
1961.  detectives  attached  to  the  ninth  pre- 
cinct, observed  a  male  subject  walking  rap- 
idly in  the  500  block  of  Tennessee  Avenue  NE. 
and  from  time  to  time  glancing  furtively  be- 
hind him.  This  individual  was  carrying  a 
large  brown  paper  bag  and  when  stopped  for 
questioning.  Identified  himself  as  Paul  Ger- 
ald Herring,  Negro,  male.  17  years,  of  608  Ten- 
nessee Avenue  NE.  He  stated  to  the  officer 
that  he  was  on  his  way  home  and  that  he  had 
found  the  bag  in  an  alley  while  taking  a 
shortcut  home  from  a  friend's  house.  Her- 
ring denied  he  -was  employed,  and  examina- 
tion of  the  bag  he  was  carrying  disclosed  five 
bottles  of  alcoholic  beverages  bearing  ABC 
stamp  No.  5769.  In  response  to  further  ques- 
tions the  subject  reiterated  his  story  of  how 
he  came  into  pKjssession  of  the  whisky  and 
denied  any  wrongdoing. 

The  officer  checked  the  stamp  number  in 
the  files  of  the  Detective  Division  and  found 
it  had  been  Issued  to  Watergate  Inn.  The 
manager  of  this  establishment,  located  at 
2700  F  Street  NW.,  was  contacted  and  in  re- 
8i>onse  to  questions,  advised  that  he  had  dls- 
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covered  a  large  amount  of  whisky  missing 
from  the  premises  over  the  past  several 
months,  but  had  not  been  able  to  make  a 
report  to  the  Police  Department  since  he  had 
not  been  able  to  determine  the  method  of  Its 
disappearance.  When  asked  if  he  knew  the 
subject  Herring,  the  manager  advised  he  had 
hired  the  subject  several  months  previously 
as  a  porter,  and  that  he  had  left  the  restau- 
rant that  night  about  9  30  p  m  .  after  com- 
pletion of  his  work. 

When  confronted  with  this  Information, 
Herring  confessed  he  had  tiiken  order.s  for 
liquor  from  his  friends  for  the  pa,st  several 
months  and  had  been  niling  those  orders  by 
taking  a  trii^h  container  behind  tlie  counter 
when  cleaning,  and  removing  the  requested 
items  from  the  liquor  cabinet  behind  the  bar 
and  placing  them  in  the  trash  container  and 
recovering  the  items,  after  he  had  completed 
his  day's  work,  from  the  trash  container  he 
had  placed  In  the  alley.  It  is  noted  that  this 
case  was  cleared  solely  because  of  tiie  ABC 
stamp  number:  and  since  the  subject  had  de- 
nied even  being  employed,  this  case  would 
have  remained  unsolved,  and  financial  loss 
to  the  complainant  would  have  continued  in- 
definitely, except  for  the  availability  of  the 
ABC  stamp  numbers 

No.  6:  On  November  6  IDrti,  Jack  O.  Lyt- 
ton.  white.  31  years,  of  Rockvilie,  Md  ,  was 
arrested  by  Pvt.  W  Spencer,  of  the  10th 
precinct,  on  a  charge  of  fal.se  pretense  as  a 
result  of  an  ABC  stamp  numlM>r  Sometime 
prior  to  November  6,  1961.  Private  Spencer 
was  advised  by  a  citizen  that  an  Individual 
staying  in  the  1700  block  of  Kilbournc  Place 
NW..  using  the  name  of  "Jack  Garrett"  was 
known  to  have  a  stock  of  whi.sky  in  his  room 
and  had  been  distributing  some  to  his 
friends  and  buddies,  and  that  "Garrett"  was 
not  regularly  employed  and  aid  not  appetir 
to  have  legitimate  means  of  maint.jilning 
such  a  stipply.  The  officer  made  it  ills  busi- 
ness to  become  acquainted  with  "Garrett" 
and  on  one  occasion  made  a  note  of  tlie  ABC 
number  on  a  bottle  of  whisky  In  p<.)6ses.sion 
of  "Garrett  "  A  check  of  thi.s  number  re- 
vealed that  it  w;us  listed  U.)  Paul's  Liquor 
Store,  5205  Wi.'consln  Avenue  NW.  Inquiry 
of  the  owner  of  thi.s  store  dirclosed  there  had 
been  noJiousebreaklng  at  these  premi.scs  but. 
he  had  just  reported  to  the  eigiith  precinct 
that  an  individual  answering  the  general  de- 
scription of  "Garrett"  btit  giving  the  name 
of  Jack  I,ylton,  had  Riven  him  a  bad  check 
in  the  amount  of  $46  54  for  a  purchase  of 
whisky  in  lils  store  on  October  1.3.  1961.  A 
warrant  was  applied  for  subject  Lytton  and 
on  thi.s  authority  he  was  arrested  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  1961. 

Lytton  was  also  charged  with  two  other 
cases,  of  fal.se  preten.se  involving  giving  of  a 
bad  check  for  whisky  purchases  at  Elgs 
Liquor  Store,  541G  Georgia  Avenvie  NW..  on 
September  33  and  26,  1961.  Investigation 
resulting  In  this  defendant's  arrest  was  also 
initialed  on  the  basis  of  an  ABC  stamp  niun- 
ber  on  a  bottle  of  whisky  in  his  po.ssession. 
No.  7:  About  2:10  am.  on  April  19,  1963. 
the  front  showcase  window  of  tlie  Stop  and 
Shop  Liquor  Store,  at  3011  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NE  ,  was  broken  and  an  undetermined 
amount  of  whisky  with  ABC  stamp  No 
8331.  was  stolen.  About  3:45  am.  on  the 
s.ime  date,  two  men  entered  the  lobby  of  the 
Holld:\v  Inn  at  730  Monroe  Strer-t  NF  .  and 
attempted  to  hold  up  the  desk  clerk  I'he  of- 
ficer on  the  beat,  who  had  entered  the  prem- 
ises shortly  before,  stepped  from  behind  a 
partition  and  apprehended  these  two  sub- 
jects. A  third  man  who  had  remained  out- 
side, ran  to  a  waiting  automobile  and  was 
driven  away  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  The 
officer  was  able  to  observe  that  it  was  a  late 
model  Ford  with  a  loud  exhaust  and  a  look- 
out was  sent  for  an  automobile  of  that  de- 
scription. 

Shortly  after  the  lookout  had  been  sent. 
Lieutenant  Chaney  r>f  the  12th  precinct  ob- 
served   an    auto    fitting    the    description    of 


the  wanted  vehicle  and  as  he  approached  he 
observed  one  of  the  two  occupants  climb  over 
the  front  seat  and  disappear  from  view. 
After  stopping  the  vehicle  and  questioning 
these  two  subjects,  a  revolver  was  discovered 
under  the  front  seat  of  the  automobile,  along 
with  three  bottles  of  whisky  with  ABC  stamp 
No.  8331  When  confronted  with  the  evidence 
of  the  sealed  and  unopened  bottles  and  the 
significance  of  the  possession  of  this  whisky. 
bearing  ABC  stamp  No.  8331,  whs  pointed  out. 
these  two  subjects  confessed  ttiat  earlier,  in 
company  with  two  other  subjccUs.  they  had 
smashed  the  window  of  the  liquor  st<jre  and 
that  while  driving,  and  drinking  some  of  the 
whisky  obtained,  they  had  decided  to  st^ge 
a  robbery.  When  the  other  two  subjects  were 
confronted  with  this  statement,  they  also 
admitted  their  part  In  both  offenses  It  is 
pointed  odt  that  the  ABC  stamp  number  in 
this  case  was  an  Important  piece  of  evidence 
In  the  interrogation  of  the  .second  two  sub- 
jects and  assisted  materially  In  obtaining 
their  confessions. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Federal  serial  numbers  imprinted 
on  cjise  lots  of  whisky  could  not  tx-  u.sed  tus 
well  as  the  retail  ABC  number.  T!se  answer 
to  this  question  is  emphatically  negative 
This  Federal  number  is  used  by  the  manu- 
facturer on  making  up  lots  of  whisky  and 
no  record  of  such  numbers  is  kept  of  the  dis- 
tribution to  local  retailers.  It  very  detinitcly 
cannot  be  used  in  place  of  the  Kk:i1  ABC 
number. 

Some  questions  uLso  lur.f  bct-n  raised  as  to 
the  use  of  stamp.s  and  cancellation  pro- 
cedures in  other  jurisdictions  For  the  In- 
formation of  the  committee.  I  have  ciiused 
an  inspection  to  be  made  of  ct>ples  of  tlie 
State  laws  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Alcohol 
Tax  and  Tobacco  Unit.  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Copies  of  these  sUilutes  are  cur- 
rently supplied  to  that  office  on  a  subscrip- 
tion basis  by  Commerce  Clearing  House,  Inc  . 
liquor  control  law  reporting  service.  Sum- 
maries were  prepared  with  reference  to  the 
State  laws  requiring  the  u.se  of  exci.se  tax 
stamps  as  well  as  a  cancellation  procedure 
and  are  .';et  forth  in  the  attached  tabulation 
as  of  June  18,  1963  Tax  Kt;imps  and  can- 
cellation procedures  were  foiiiul  t^i  be  re- 
ciuired  as  fcjllows: 

-I  imps  rtiiiiircd:  tnncrlhttifm  rrqxirr'l 

(  olfir.Mlu  Ummedliitflv) Vcs. 

Floriila , 

(ieorgia ......  Yw, 

I'laiio  iheeronly) Yeii. 

l'"lit">n- !.».. Vfs  (as  Ulri-ctr.l  liy 

H(1iiiinl5trator). 

KaiKSi^      .   ... Yes  (:>icfucc<.). 

Kiritucky  (wltbln  2i  hours!  .   Hr>rM>ttU(l  i.M-.ir  ■JW, 

IIWI). 
I.uuisiana  Ciinmcdiately). .        Yes. 
M Ar>luiid Yos  (Ix-or  liy  n  turn 

systiMiO. 
MicliiRaa  (beor) 

MissKsippi  (wit liin«  hours).  Yrs  (permit  numberl. 

.Missouri        Yrs  (nninc!. 

Norlli      I  laltola      (Attorney 

Ucncrivl's  opinion). 
Oliio  (whoicsalirs  within  '.M     Vt*  (niiiiir  nn<l  date). 

iKiurs.     nliilU'rs     iniiiiodi- 

■.iU-\y). 

Okl.ilioina ". 

Oriyon  (law  empowers  com- 

iiiis;;Joii  to  l3,suc  Stamps). 

riiinsylvaniit 

I'iKrto  Utat  

Klu«li'  I-l.ind 

South  (  arolinu 

.-^(lUlll  I  lalintll    .       . 

romios.s''r  (wilhin  72  hours).. 

'lexiis  (ctiopt  Ix-or) Yes. 

Virjiiniu  (milt  Ik-vitorps  and    Yes  («».'*li  rrglsler  re- 

W-rr:      spirit  uou.s      liquors        celpt  by  ?tate 

sold  ihriiupli  ."^liiU'  .stores).         storcsl. 
WiLshiiiL'ton   (borr:   wine  o|)- 

tiiin:ili. 
\\  i.scoiisln 

I  would  not  in  this  commimlcation  take 
time  to  repeat  previous  testimony  before 
committ<>es  oi  Congress  on  this  matter  but, 
by  reference  to  such  previous  oral  and  writ- 
ten testimony  and  the  additional  evidence 
supplied  herewith,  reiterate  to  your  commit- 
tee, and  again  assert  my  view  Uiat  elimina- 


tion of  Identifying  ABC  license  numbers 
would  seriously  impair  law  enforcement  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  to  your  commit- 
tee that  subsection  (g),  section  23  of  the 
existing  ABC  law  be  retained  In  any  new 
legislation  and  In  particular  H.R.  2036  being 
considered  by  your  committee. 

Trusting   that  the  information  submitted 
herewith  may  be  helpful  in  the  deliberations 
of  your  committee.  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Robert  V    Ml•RR.^Y 

Chief  of  Police. 


The  Impact  of  U.S.  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  on  the  War  on  Poverty 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CAllrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28.  1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  al  a 
time  when  Congress  is  considering  the 
administration's  legislation  on  the  war 
on  poverty.  It  is  perhaps  well  to  consider 
the  effect  of  our  foreign  trade  on  the 
creation  or  depletion  of  job  possibilities. 
The  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the 
United  States,  Inc..  recently  made  a 
study  of  the  implications  of  foreign  trade 
developments  for  the  capabilities  of  US 
industries  to  create  new  job  opportuni- 
ties for  the  Nation's  poverty-stricken  un- 
employed and  their  report  is  as  follows: 

The  Impact  or  U  S    Foreign  Economic 
Policy  on  the  War  on  Poverty 

The  United  States  Is  exporting  jobs  to  for- 
eign countries  at  a  fasK'r  rate  than  either 
industry  or  Federal  subsidy  programs  ran 
create  new  ones. 

This  is  the  inescapable  conclusion  of  a 
well-documented  study  of  the  effects  of  this 
Nation's  foreign  trade  policies  on  employ- 
ment trends  in  this  country. 

The  study  also  revealed  : 

1.  President  Johnson's  appealing  war  (pn 
poverty  is  threatened  with  dismal  failure 
in  its  go.il  of  creating  new  jobs  for 
America's  unskilled  and  ptxirly  educated 
men  and  women  wh(j  make  up  the  mass 
of  the  Nation's  poverty  stricken. 

2.  Our  foreign  economic  policy  not  only 
contradlct~s  the  Job  glials  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, but  also  IS  unresponsive  to  the  realities 
of  the  employment  needs  of  the  Nation's  im- 
poverished, job-hungry  group. 

The  Economic  Oiiportunity  Act  of  ls)t;4, 
the  ;\dministration's  blueprint  for  waging 
war  on  unemployment  and  jxnerty.  ignores 
the  impact  of  foreign  trade  on  Joblessness 

This  Is  an  unfortunate  and  perhaps  fata! 
weakness  in  the  administration's  battle  plan. 

The  measure  does  recognize  the  need  for 
Improvement  of  social  services  to  the  pover- 
ty stricken.  It  does  provide  for  job  retrain- 
ing and  creation  of  new  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

But  these  steps,  while  necessary.  slm[);y  do 
not  in  themselves  create  new  jobs. 

The  measure,  as  Introduced,  called  for  an 
assault  on  joblessness  through  a  $36  mJlllon 
Federal  Incentive  loan  program  for  domestic 
industries. 

Architects  of  the  plan  said  this  fund 
would  create  10,000  new  Jobs  at  the  rate  of 
$3,600  per  Job  In  Industries  designated  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H.  Htxiges  as 
offering    the    greatest   potential    for    employ- 


ment of  the  Impoverished,  poorly  educated, 
unskilled  worker. 

The  Conunerce  E>epartment  designated  83 
Industries  as  qualifying  few  Incentive  loauB 
based  on  their  meeting  a  flve-polnt  test  dur- 
ing the  196&-62  period.  The  criteria  estab- 
lished included: 

1    A  moderate  or  better  growth  trend. 

2.  A  low  capital  Investment  per  employee. 

3  A  low  to  moderate  wage  rate. 

4  A  relatively  high  use  of  blue-collar 
workers. 

5.  A  high  labor  intensity  as  measured  by 
labor  costs  as  a  percentage  of  sales. 

The  83  industries  listed  by  the  Commerce 
Department  are  engaged  In  textile  and  ap- 
piirel  manufacture,  furnltiu-e  making,  wood 
and  pap>er  products,  glassware  and  metal  pro- 
duction, and  appliance  and  machinery  man- 
ufacture. 

PRECEDENTS    rOR    LOAN    PROGRAM 

There  Is  precedent  for  both  the  Federal  in- 
centive loan  program  contemplated  In  the 
antlpoverty  blU  and  for  the  conviction  that 
high  labor  content  Industries  offer  the 
greatest  promise  for  creation  of  Jobs  that  can 
be  filled  by  Impoverished,  low-skilled  em- 
ployees. 

In  Its  recent  annual  report  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration  said  Its  Industrial 
loan  program  had  been  responsible  for  crea- 
tion of  20,431  jobs  through  exp>endlture  of 
$57.1    million  over   a  2-year  period. 

But  little  or  no  actual  study  has  been  given 
In  the  past  to  what  effect.  If  any.  foreign 
trade  and  our  balance  of  payments  have  had 
on  actual  employment  trends. 

Like  a  shadowy  specter,  foreign  trade  has 
Uu-ked  In  the  background  of  employment  sta- 
tistics and  until  now  has  avoided  serious 
Inspection. 

This  study  was  undertaken,  therefore,  in 
an  attempt  to  relate  our  foreign  trade  ex- 
perience In  recent  years  to  the  levels  of  em- 
ployment In  the  Industries  most  affected  by 
the  antlpoverty  crusade — a  crusade  that  haa 
captured  the  Imagination  of  Americans  from 
all  walks  of  life. 

The  study  drew  heavily  upon  available  ex- 
port-Import data  which  had  been  correlated 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  technique 
of  converting  export-Import  trade  balances 
Into  job  equivalents,  through  use  of  output- 
per-worker  ratios,  provided  the  means  for 
anal^-zlng  the  effects  of  forelgrn  trade  on  the 
employment  experience  of  Industries  in  the 
control  groups. 

JOB  LOSSES  cms 

Using  the  Commerce  Department's  criteria, 
the  study  disclosed : 

1.  Imports  resulted  In  a  net  loss  of  21,174 
production  Jobs  between  1958  and  1962  In 
48  Industries  counted  upon  by  the  tidmlnls- 
tratlon  to  provide  new  Jobs  through  Federal 
Incentive  programs. 

2.  An  additional  13.763  Jobs  In  nonpro- 
ductlon  and  service  Industries  which  would 
have  been  supported  by  the  21,174  production 
Jobs  were  lost. 

3.  Projection  of  these  experiences  to  cover 
152  Industries,  of  which  the  48  were  merely 
a  sampling.  Indicates  that  116,460  jobs  were 
lost  as  a  result  of  Increased  Inaports. 

(The  152  industries  Include  the  83  which 
met  all  5  testa  established  by  the  Conunerce 
Department  plus  69  others  which  met  4 
of  the  5  tests  established  to  Identify  thoee 
with  big  potential  for  employment  of  un- 
skilled workers.) 

Paradoxically,  none  of  the  Industries  rep- 
resented In  this  study  were  damaged  by  the 
dramatically  higher  levels  of  Imports  from 
foreign  producers.  The  American  Industries, 
on  the  contrao-y,  enjoyed  moderate  to  good 
production,  sales,  and  earning  tncreaees,  and 


were  able  to  Increase  capital  Investments  to 
expand  production  facilities. 
Where  did  the  damage  strike? 
The  full  burden  of  the  adverse  economic  ef- 
fects of  our  foreign  trade  policy  waa  borne 
by  thoee  least  able  to  shoulder  It — Jobless  un- 
skilled breadwlrmers  whose  families  represent 
approximately  one-fifth  of  our  30  million 
citizens  living  in  poverty  today. 

An  Increasing  proportion  of  constuner  de- 
mand In  this  country  for  prodwrts  of  the  152 
Industries  was  met  by  goods  Imported  from 
foreign  countries — each  of  which  enjoyed 
virtually  full  employment  during  the  6- 
year  period. 

Consider  these  contrasts  In  unemployment 
rates  for  1962  alone:  the  United  States.  5.6 
percent;  Japan,  0.9  percent;  Belgium,  1.8  per- 
cent; West  Germany,  0.7  percent;  France, 
less  than  1  percent;  United  Kingdom.  2  per- 
cent; the  Netherlands.  0.8  percent;  and  Italy, 
3  1  percent. 

These  uemployment  ratios  were  recorded 
In  a  year  when  U.S.  Imports  of  goods  produced 
by  the  48  Industries  studied  had  reached 
$888  1  million,  a  90,9-percent  Increase  over 
the  level  of  such  Imports  In  1958. 

During  this  same  5-year  period,  exports  of 
the  48  study  Industries  increased  only  18.8 
percent  from  $638.0  million  to  $758.2  mDllon. 

Simply  put.  imports  of  products  of  the  in- 
dvistries  studied  quadrupled  the  rate  of 
growth  of  their  exports  during  the  5-year 
period  and  America's  balance  of  trade  shifted 
from  a  plus  $172.8  million  to  a  minus  $129.9 
million. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  facts  that  any 
steps  taken  to  reduce  joblessness  in  these 
particular  industries  that  do  not  provide  for 
an  adjustment  In  the  foreign  trade  picture 
will  meet  with  certain  failure. 

SELECTION  or  THE  INDUSTRIES  INCLUDED 
IN  THE  STUDT 

Of  the  83  industries  designated  by  the 
Commerce  Department  as  meeting  all  5 
tests,  22  were  found  to  have  import-export 
data  correlated  by  the  Census  Bureau,  pro- 
viding a  representative  sampling  for  study 
of  the  effects  of  foreign  trade  on  their  em- 
ployment trends. 

Since  one  of  the  five  t«sts — that  of  a  mod- 
erate growth  trend  in  employment  in  recent 
years — has  no  connection  with  Identifying 
industries  capable  of  employing  low  skill, 
untrained  workers,  the  study  applied  the  four 
remaining  tests  to  a  broad  group  of  indus- 
tries. It  was  found  that  89  Industries  met 
all  of  the  requirements  set  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  with  the  exception  of  the 
growth  rate  tests.  Of  these  69  Industries, 
23  were  found  to  have  Import-export  data 
correlated  by  the  Census  Bureau,  providing 
a  representative  sampling  of  the  4-te8t 
group  for  purp>oses  of  analysis. 

In  addition,  three  Industries  with  substan- 
tial foreign  trade  which  met  four  or  five  of 
the  tests  were  studied  separately.  For  1  of 
the  3.  among  the  83  designated  by  the  Com- 
merce Department,  foreign  trade  data  could 
not  be  correlated  without  Joining  It  to  a 
separate  Industry  not  Included  among  the  83. 
The  third  Industry,  also  Included  In  the  list 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
accounted  for  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
exports  of  those  Indxistrles  for  which  Import- 
export  data  had  been  correlatsd  that  Its  In- 
clusion In  the  group  would  have  serlotiBly 
distorted  analysis  of  the  average  situation  of 
the  Industries  in  the  total  group.  Thus,  these 
three  Industry  groups  were  stndlwl  BBparately 
from  the  other  two  control  groups. 

The  answers  to  two  questions  were  sought 
In  the  study: 

1.  Are  export  trends  creathn  Job*  of  the 
type  the  long-term  unemployad  and  members 
of  poor  families  can  perf onnt 


2.  Are  Import  trends  eliminating  Jobs  of 
this  tjrpe  more  rapidly  than  Government  pro- 
grams and  private  Industries  can  create 
them? 

REBTTLTS    OF    ANALYSIS 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  three 
groups  of  Industries  are  depicted  graphically, 
which   establish  the  following  salient  facts: 

1.  A  weakness  common  to  all  of  the  48 
Industries  in  the  three  study  groups  is  the 
labor-intensive  nature  of  their  output; 
that  Is.  their  products  require  a  relatively 
high  degree  of  direct  labor  In  the  produc- 
tive process.  Since  wage  rates  abroad  are 
uniformly  lower  by  decisive  margins  than 
In  the  United  States,  foreign  Industries  with 
comparable  plants,  equipment,  and  tech- 
nology to  those  American  Industries  have  a 
competitive  advantage  through  significantly 
lower  production  costs. 

2.  Job  losses  attributable  to  Increased 
competition  from  Imports  occurred  In  all 
three  control  study  groups  during  the 
5-year  period  regardless  of  whether 
consumer  demand  for  the  products  was 
slight  or  relatively  high.  This  reflects  the 
decisive  competitive  advantage  enjoyed  by 
foreign  producers  as  a  result  of  lower  pro- 
duction costs  stenuning  from  lower  wage 
rates  In  the  labor-intensive  industries. 

3.  Relatively  high  capital  expenditures 
helped  to  boost  the  productivity  per  worker 
among  the  industries  in  the  three  control 
groups.  This  appears  to  have  contributed 
to  moderate  Increases  In  exports  by  domestic 
producers,  but  It  did  not  keep  import  pene- 
tration of  domestic  markets  within  the  same 
moderate  bounds.  The  noticeable  exception 
in  export  growth  occurred  in  the  group  of 
3  Industries  studied  separately  from  the 
22  and  23  industry  groups.  The  17-percent 
average  annual  rate  of  growth  recorded  in 
the  smaller  grouping  was  due  primarily  to 
the  impact  of  U.S.  buying  of  textile  ma- 
chinery for  export  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries under  foreign  aid  programs.  From 
1955  to  1963  more  than  $6.2  billion  was  ex- 
pended for  such  purchases  with  44  percent 
of  the  total  spent  In  the  United  States. 

4.  So  long  as  the  industries  are  labor  in- 
tensive, regardless  of  the  relative  strength  of 
demand.  Imports  increase  more  swiftly  than 
either  domestic  or  export  demand,  due  to 
the  advantage  of  lower  wage  rates  enjoyed 
by  foreign  producers.  The  inevitable  con- 
sequence is  an  adverse  change  in  the  U.S. 
balance  of  trade  in  such  products  and  a 
concurrent  net  loss  of  employment  from 
domestic  to  foreign  producers  of  the  goods. 
A  summary  of  the  shift  in  the  U.S.  balance 
of  trade  in  the  48  labor-intensive  Industries 
studied  shows: 

[Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 


rroduct.«  of  industry 
proup 

Id58 

1962         Percent 
cliange 

U.S.  imports; 
2*2  indii'?tri05 

$216.6 

198.7 

4«.  e 

$419.8 
335  5 
132.8 

23  industries 

3  industries 

Total 

465.2 

888.1 

-1-90.9 

U.S-  exports: 

'^2  indiistrio^ 

252.4 

307  0 

78.6 

281.8 
335.7 
140.7 

f^  indn^trips 

Total 

638.0 

758.2  1        +18  8 

U.S.  balance  of  trade: 

22  industries 

23  lndustrie.<! 

3  Industrie*  .    

-1-36.8 

-fl(B.3 

-1-28.7 

-138.0 

-1-2 
-t-7.9 

ToUl _.. 

-f-172.8 

-129.9 

-175.2 

A  summary  of  ttie  losses  In  domestic  em- 
ployment in  the  48  Industries  studied  re- 
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suiting     from     the     adverse     foreign     trade      tries.      This    could    be   achieved   by   limiting 
experience  shows-  such    Imports    to    an    amount    25  8    percent 

'  above   the    1958   level   of  such   lmix>rts.   thus 

restoring  to  domestic  Industry  grouiJ«  the 
output  potential  lost  to  forelg:ii  producers 
since  that  time. 

The  reduction  of  ini[X)rts  required  would 
be  $302.7  million,  equivalent  to  only  9  2  per- 
cent of  the  Increase  In  Imports  In  all  manu- 
facturing between  1958  and  1962 

Congressional  actujn  Is  needed  lo  set  Im- 
port ceilings  because  the  adnilnlslrallon  may 
lake  such  action  only  when  it  finds  an  in- 
dustry or  group  of  industries  has  suffered 
serious  injury  as  a  result  of  unf.r.  arable  trade 
conditions.  In  the  case  of  the  industries 
cited  in  this  study,  no  such  tinding  is  possible 
since,  as  a  group,  they  a..e  enjoying  relatively 
good  fiscal  health  while  the  army  of  unem- 
ployed in  the  blue-collar  field  is  growing  year 
by  year  as  producers  In  other  land.s  Increase 
their  sales  In  the  US  ni;irket  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  the  Nations  own  industries. 


Produetfl  of  Industry 

CTOup 

1968 

1062 

Chanp-. 
195S-62 

Per- 
cent 
change 

Losses  in  employment 
to  im|>orts 

22  inilu.strl»,s 

23  linlustrics 

i  indiLslnos 

13,567 

12,070 

4,366 

23.752 

17.  213 

9.555 

10,186 
5.143 
5.200 



Total 

29.092 

50,620 

20.528 

-HS&4 

Oain.s  in  employment 
line  to  exports; 

22  in<lus tries 

23  Industries 

3  Indus  tries 

13. 617 

15.435 

5, 705 

12,742 

14. 307 

7.062 

-875 
-1,128 
+  1.357 

TotiJ 

34.757 

34.111 

-646 

-1.9 

Net  Bain  or  loss  of 
employment  from 
fonieii  fjivie 

22  imliLstrios 

23  Iritlustries 

3  ini.la-^tries 

+  50 
-h3.366 
+1.350 

-11.010 
-2.906 
-2,493 

-11,060 
-6.271 
-3.S43 



Total 

+4.765 

-16.400 

-21.1741-444.4 

The  Wages  of  Neglect 


The  net  loss  of  jobs  of  21.174  represents 

the  number  of  potential  jobs  lost  as  a  result 
of  the  deterioration  of  our  foreign  trade  bal- 
ances In  the  prt)duct.s  of  the  labor-intensive 
industries  included  in  the  3  groups. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  los.s  of  these  pro- 
duction workers;,  the  nnnproductlon  workers 
in  the  same  industries  and  the  svipp'^rtlnK 
and  service  Industry  workers  called  into 
action  would  have  totaled  13.763  (based  on 
65  suptxirtlng  workers  per  100  production 
Jobs  as"  estimated  by  ARA )  for  a  gross  job 
loss  of  34.937 

The  48  Indusjj-les  studied  are  a  representa- 
tive sampling  oT  152  Industries,  all  of  which 
meet  4  or  5  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment test.s  for  high  employment  potential  ot 
impoverished,  low  skill  workers.  TJie  sample 
group  represents  30  percent  of  the  152  indus- 
tries Projecting  the  Job  loss  experience  of 
the  .sample  group  to  the  lart^er  gruup  reveals 
that  the  total  loss  of  Job  potential  due  U) 
foreign  trade  in  labor-intensive  Industrie.^ 
was  116.460  during  the  5-year  period  1958  t.i 
1962 

The  t^^tal  of  Jobs  exported  reaches  the  .stag- 
gering magnitude  of  over  11  times  tlie  num- 
ber of  jobs  (10.000)  which  the  administra- 
tion proposed  creating  through  a  $.16  million 
incentive  loan  fund  to  the  same  types  of  In- 
dustries as  were  adver.sely  affected  by  our 
foreign  trade  imbalance 

.\CTION    NEEDED  TO  REVERSE  JOB  FLOW 

It  becomes  clear  that  we  lue  exporting  jobs 
at  a  faster  rate  than  either  Government  sub- 
sidy programs  or  industry  investment  spend- 
ing can  create  them 

It  also  becomes  clear  that  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  Is  unrespoii.sive  to  the  realities 
of  the  employment  need.s  of  the  Nation's 
impoverished,   unemployed  worker 

If  a  successful  attack  on  pf)verty  and  un- 
employment is  to  be  mounted  in  the  United 
States,  some  action  mu.'it  be  taken  to  stem 
the  flow  of  jobs  from  this  country  to  the 
relatively  low-wage  countries  competing 
with  our  domestic  blue-collar  Industries 

A  logical  first  step  is  action  by  President 
Johnson  to  reserve  the  product  categories 
of  these  lab<:>r-lntenslve  industries  from  fur- 
ther ta.rlff  reductions  in  the  trade  agreement 
negotiations  now  underway  in  Geneva  This 
would  rule  out  the  proposed  50  percent 
ftcroes-the-board  reduction  In  US  duties  on 
the  products  of  foreign  industries  competing 
In  ovir  domestic  markets  with  our  own  in- 
dustries It,  would  not  reverse  the  outflow  of 
Jobs  from  our  ."ihores,  but  it  w<mld  at  least 
prevent  acceleration  of  this  trend 

A  necessary  second  step  to  bring  back  to 
this  country  the  Jobs  lost  since  1958  to 
foreign  Industries  is  action  to  limit  Imports 
of  the  products  of  these  blue-collar  Indus- 


EXTENSION   OF  REM.\i:KS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN"  THK  HOUSP:  of  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Tuesday.  JuUi  28.  19G4 

Mr,  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
riotint;;  and  civil  di.sobodieiice  in  Roch- 
ester and  New  York  can  only  be  deiilorpd 
and  condemned.  It  must  be  stopped 
and  law  and  order  restored.  For  mob 
violence  diminishes  personal  freedom,  it 
insiduously  infringes  on  individual  lib- 
erty— the  very  rights  we  are  seeking  to 
extend  and  enlarge. 

But  as  the  Washmulon  Post  has  so 
clearly  and  correctly  einpha.M/ed  today, 
more  than  this  is  reqiiiied.  What  is  re- 
quired, and  is  in  fact  impeiative,  is  a 
i-ecognition  that  the  violence  and  blind 
protest  came  about  because  of  long  years 
of  neglect — neglect  by  the  v»hitc  com- 
munity of  the  Negro's  fundamental 
riu;ht.s  and  privileges  as  an  Ameilcan. 

It  is  true  that  throughout  the  North. 
Negroes  have  been  given  the  semblance 
of  civil  rights.  But  in  all  too  many 
cases  they  have  not  been  given  the  sub- 
stance of  civil  rights. 

The  inevitable  con.stquence  must,  as 
the  Post  has  reported,  be  "unrest  and 
bitterness  and  sporadic  outbursts  of  vio- 
lence." And  as  the  Post  l)as  so  wisely 
concluded: 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  these  con- 
sequences must  be  put  down  resolutely — 
that  lawlessness  and  violence  cannot  be  tol- 
erated. It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  Ne- 
groes must  behave  more  responsibly — must 
rise  above  their  environment.  But  the  only 
real  and  enduring  remedy  mu.st  be  scut^ht  In 
correction  of  the  causes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  all  of  us  give 
this  important  message  our  immediate 
and  careful  attention: 

The    Wages   of   Neglect 

Violence  breeds  violence  The  conflagra- 
tion in  Rochester.  N  V  .  was  tourhed  off.  per- 
haps, by  a  spark  blown  from  New  York  City 
And  In  both  places,  what  started  as  protest 
seems  to  have  given  away  to  violence  for 
the  sheer  sake  of  violence — carried  on  by 
thugs  and  looters,  the  dregs,  not  the  leaders. 
of  the  community.  And  this  violence  Is. 
apparently,  being  fanned  and  fomented,  as 


one   might   expect,    by   those   cormorants  cf 
stx-lal  malaise,  the  Communists. 

The  disorder  In  both  places  expresses  not 
protest  but  blind  bitterness;  it  is  j  uroose- 
lessly  destructive  of  property  except  in'.sot.ir 
as  it  abets  tr.ievery  and  private  vengeaiue 
But  to  say  all  this— and  to  ccjndenui  the 
rioting  as  of  course  one  must— Is  not  to 
Justify  any  obfuscation  or  glossing  over  of 
It^  causes.  The  root  cause  oi  the  New  York 
tragedy  Is  neglect  neglect  by  the  white  n.in- 
munity  which  created  Harlem  and  the  H.-,i- 
ford-Stuyvesiint  area  of  Brooklyn  and  the 
coloretl  section  of  Rochester  as  racial  con- 
centration camps  and  which  for  half  a 
century  has  Ignored  every  plea  and  proir  t 
ct)ncerning  them 

Even  now  the  response  of  the  white  au- 
thorities who  govern  New  York  City  has  been 
not  only  tcx)  late  but  grud^;ingly  too  little 
as  well.  The  killing  of  an  allegedly  danger- 
lUis  youth  by  a  police  officer  does  not  produce 
a  riot  except  where  there  is  a  deeply  felt  cun- 
viction  that  the  killing  reflects  a  pattern  of 
police  cynicism  and  brutality.  The  people 
of  Harlem  are  convinced  that  white  police- 
men consider  their  lives  of  no  account;  they 
are  convinced  that  these  policemen  are 
among  their  oppressors  and  exploiters 

Given  tiiat  (oir.  Iction-  regardless  of  its 
merits—  it  seems  sheer  folly  on  the  part  of  the 
New  York  authorities  to  have  dealt  with  the 
violence  In  Harlem  by  sending  hordes  of 
whlt.e,  instead  of  Negro,  policemen  there — 
armed  with  clubs  and  pistols.  And  it  seems 
worse  than  folly  to  persist  in  a  refusal  to 
estjvbllsh  a  civilian  bojird  empowered  to  hear 
and  Judge  charges  of  pc)lire  brutJiUty  Negro 
leaders  have  been  demanding  a  civilian  police 
re\  lew  board  for  month.';:  they  are  not  going 
to  be  satisfie<I — nor  should  they  be  with  a 
consideration  of  charges  against  the  police 
by  a  board  of  fellow  policemen. 

The  grtidglng  slowness  of  the  New  York 
authorities  to  meet  the  demands  of  respon- 
.sll.)le  Negrcj  leaders  has  dangerously  crippled 
the  efforts  of  tlujfic  leaders  to  restore  re.-^pect 
for  law  and  order;  there  Is  little  they  can 
offer  or  promise  to  the  desperate  and  debased 
urban  colored  ma;-.ses  who  are  now  the  prev 
of  Communists  .'is  they  have  long  been  the 
prey  of  dope  peddlers,  numbers  racketeers. 
slum  landlords  and  other  exploiters.  The 
pt'ople  who  live  in  Harlem  and  In  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  and  in  the  Rochester  Negro  ghetto 
are  generally  speaking  far  from  being  ideal 
citizens.  Biit  one  must  wonder  how  they 
could  be. 

New  York  and  Roche.' ter— and  this  i.s  m 
v.irying  degrees  true  of  Washington  and  other 
northern  cities  as  well — have  long  given 
Negroes  the  semblance  of  civil  right*— with- 
out the  substjince  They  have  laws  forbid- 
ding discrimination  in  jobs  and  housing  and 
public  accomnuxiatlons.  Nevertheless,  the 
Nexro  remains  segregated  and  scorned  Un- 
rest and  bitterness  and  sporadic  outbursts  of 
violence  are  the  Ineviuible  consequences.  It 
IS  all  very  well  to  say  that  these  consequences 
nuist  be  put  down  resolutely — that  lawless- 
ness anil  violence  cannot  be  tolerated  It  is 
all  very  well  to  say  that  Negroes  must  behave 
more  responsibly — must  rise  above  their 
environment  But  the  only  real  and  endur- 
ing remedy  must  be  sought  In  correction  ol 
the  causes. 
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Tuesday.  July  28.  1964 
Mr  ABBITT,    Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
many   years   in   which   the  citizens  of 


Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  have  been 
standing  up  for  their  rights  before  the 
Federal  courts  in  the  matter  of  protect- 
ing their  schools,  few  national  publica- 
tions have  made  favorable  comments 
upon  their  efforts.  However,  some  very 
fine  publications  have  chosen  to  look  at 
this  situation  objectively  and  have  in- 
fonned  their  readers  accordingly. 

A  very  fine  article,  apjx^arlng  in  the 
July  20  edition  of  Washington  World, 
has'  just  come  to  my  attention.  This 
ai-ticle.  written  by  Mr.  Scott  Hart  and 
entitled  "The  True  Story  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Cotmty."  is  as  fine  a  pre.sentation 
of  the  facts  as  I  have  seen  published  out- 
side the  confines  of  Virginia.  This  mag- 
azine has  taken  the  trouble  to  go  into 
the  Prince  Edward  story  in  considerable 
detail  and.  by  looking  at  the  facts  ob- 
jectively, has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  people  of  Prince  Edward  de- 
sei-ve  fairer  comment  than  they  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  many  other 
jx^riodicals. 

Prince  Edward  County  Is  one  of  the 
finest  counties  in  the  United  States.  Its 
people  have  a  rich  heritage  and  its  com- 
munity life  has  always  been  peaceful 
and  enjoyable.  During  the  long  siege 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Federal  courts, 
the  people  of  Prince  Edward  have  stood 
steadfast  In  their  convictions  and  they 
have  gone  about  their  business  in  a  quiet 
and  law-abiding  manner.  I  believe  that 
time  will  show  that  their  conduce  during 
this  period  stands  as  a  monument  to  the 
cause  In  which  they  so  wholeheartedly 
believe. 

Mr.  Hart  has  written  a  splendid  ar- 
I  tide  and  I  commend  it  to  the  reading  of 
'     the  Members  of  the  House. 

The  Tri'e  Story  of  Prince  Edward  Coi-nty 
(By  Scqtt  Hart) 
Summers  are  long  and  hot  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward County  The  people  feel  the  hell  of 
heat  smothering  the  Virginia  tobacco  fields 
and  creeping  along  the  edges  of  shade.  It's 
too  hot  for  controversy.  In  the  ofUces  and 
along  the  streets  of  Farmvllle.  they  talk  of 
baseball  and  President  Johnson  and  Gold- 
water  and  weather  and  Washington. 

Washington  has  pushed  them  once  more 
to  the  brink  of  decision  over  schools  Prince 
Edward  clone  among  the  3.070  counties  of 
the  United  States  closed  Its  public  schools  in 
1959.  Since  that  dat«  the  word  "school"  h.is 
been  the  bet*  noir  of  the  people  there. 

On  June  16  of  1964  the  Scrlpps-Howard 
News  In  Washington  said  "What  Prince  Ed- 
w.ird  Is  pleading  is  not  financial  poverty  but 
povertv  of  spirit  and  intellect  •  •  •  its  offi- 
cials "have  adopted  a  policy  of  ignor- 
ance •  •  •  inappropriate  to  the  State  which 
[irided  lt.';elf  on  being  'the  mother  of  Presi- 
dents ' 

"Somewhere  along  the  way,  the  mother 
g.ive  up  •  •  *  Five  years  of  makeshift 
schools,  or  no  schrjols  at  all.  exact  a  fearsome 
price  " 

This  freehand  billingsgate  is  not  new  to 
the  people  of  Prince  Edward  It  Is  neverthe- 
less a  distortion  difficult  for  them  to  under- 
su\nd.  since  it  turns  upon  two  misrepresenta- 
tions (a)  Prince  Edward  Is  deficient  in  spirit 
and  Intellect,  (b)  Prince  Edward  denied  its 
Negro  children  the  opportunity  to  go  to 
scliool. 


Probably  no  county  in  Virginia  has  an  In- 
tellectual tradition  so  ancient  and  so  vig- 
orous as  Prince  Edward  Its  Hampdcn- 
Svdney  College  was  founded  In  1775  Grad- 
uates of  that  college  founded  or  succored  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  the  Medical 
College  of  Virginia,  the  University  of  Rich- 


mond, Transylvania  College  In  Kentucky — 
the  first  west  of  the  mountains — and  the 
medical  school  at  Randolph-Macon  College. 
While  the  university,  as  the  State  Institu- 
tion at  Charlottesville  is  called,  generally  has 
been  attributed  to  the  initiative  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  its  cofounder  was  Joseph  G. 
Cabell,  an  alumnus  of  Hampden-Sydney  Col- 
lege, class  of  1825. 

Eleven  other  colleges  or  theological  semi- 
naries In  New  York,  Mississippi.  Texas.  West 
Virginia,  and  Kentucky  grew  from  the  efforts 
of  Hampden-Sydney  graduates.  And  Farm- 
vllle, county  seat  of  Prince  Edward,  has  been 
the  site  of  the  State  normal  school  since 
1884.  Now  called  Longwood,  using  the  estate 
Longwood— home  of  the  Confederate  Army's 
famous  Gen.  Joeeph  E.  Johnston— as  its  rec- 
reation center,  the  teachers'  college  is  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  town  life. 

Ironically,  in  ordering  the  Prince  Edward 
public  schools  reopened  by  September,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  told  the  Federal  court 
at  Riclimond  to  implement  the  order.  Rich- 
mond move  against  Prince  Edward?  Rich- 
mond, which  owes  its  medical  college  and  its 
university  to  Hampden-Sydney?  Richmond, 
once  tipped  toward  secession  in  1860  by  the 
sDirited  leaders  of  Prince  Edward  County? 

Lacking  in  spirit?  When  whole  blocks  of 
the  so-called  Baptist  belt  rose  in  bigoted 
wrath  against  the  presidential  candidacy  of 
Alfred  E.  Smith  in  1928,  Prince  Edward  coolly 
voted  lor  him.  Methodist  Bishop  James 
Cannon,  a  trader  in  prohibitions  and  preju- 
dices, ccune  to  Prince  Edward  to  give  one  of 
his  ''the  Pope  will  rule  the  land  if  Smith 
is  elected  '  speeches,  and  was  pelted  with 
vegeuables  and  eggs  for  his  pains. 

Tolerance  has  been  the  county's  core  since 
iU  founding  in  1753.  The  early  Inhabi- 
tants addressed  a  petition  for  religious  lib- 
erty to  tlie  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  In 
1776,  urging  in  part  "that  you  raise  religious 
as  well  as  civil  liberty  to  the  zenith  of  glory, 
and  make  Virginia  an  asylum  of  free  inquiry, 
knowledge,  and  the  virtuous  of  every  de- 
nomination" 

A  second  source  of  puzzlement  to  the  resi- 
dents of  Prince  Edward  Is  the  belief  that  the 
county  denied  schools  to  its  Negro  children. 
County  leaders  say  that  education  has  not 
been  denied  anyone.  The  county's  Negro 
pupils,  outnumbering  the  whites,  were 
offered  private  schooling  when  private  classes 
were  estiiblished  in  1959  for  white  children. 

There,  sav  the  citizens.  Is  a  fundamental 
fact  almoBt'entlrely  Ignored  In  the  hundreds 
of  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  that 
brought  the  county's  undesired  prominence. 
In  1959,  a  letter  was  sent  to  every  Negro 
parent  saying,  in  part: 

"It  is  our  intention  to  set  up  good  schools, 
get  qualified  teachers,  and,  so  that  the  Ne- 
gro children  of  this  county  will  not  lose  time 
from  school,  to  run  these  schools  at  least 
180  days,  which  Is  a  full  school  year." 

With  the  letter  went  an  application  for 
school  enrollment.  Thus  was  established— 
by  attempt,  at  least— the  Southside  Schools, 
Inc.,  for  colored  children. 

Few  outsiders  other  than  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record  have  ever  heard  of  It. 
The  public  press  worried  at  one  theme — that 
1.600  Negro  children  were  Inhumanly  denied 
an  education. 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Democrat,  of  Vir- 
ginia, told  the  Senate:  "When  this  letter 
went  out.  Oliver  W.  Hill,  the  Negro  lawyer 
representing  NAACP  in  Richmond,  and  Roy 
Wllkins,  NAACP  executive  director  from  New 
York,  made  a  hurried  return  to  the  county. 
They  showed  up  at  a  Christmas  party  for 
the  county's  colored  children  on  December  23, 
1959.  Hill  used  such  an  occasion  as  the 
Christmas  party  for  colored  children  to  tell 
their  parents  that  some  benighted  Individ- 
uals are  trying  to  entice  you  away  from 
your  rights  by  promising  you  a  prlvat* 
school.  All  you  are  losing  is  1  or  2  years 
of  Jim  Crow  education,  but  at  the  same  time 


in  your  leisure  you  can  gather  more  basic 
education  than  you  would  In  5  years  of 
Jim  Crow  schools." 

To  the  Invitation,  response  came  from  only 
one  Negro  child. 

Byrd  declared:  "Accepting  this  kind  of 
outside  guidance  for  their  "advancement." 
Instead  of  the  offer  of  assistance  from  their 
white  neighbors  who  want  to  work  with 
them  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  the 
colored  people  of  Prince  Edward  have 
Ignored  educational  opportunities  provided 
for  them, 

•  Noting  the  clear  indications  of  Intimida- 
tion by  the  NAACP— when  only  one  applica- 
tion for  enrollment  was  received — officials 
of  Southside  Schools,  Inc.,  promised  that  the 
Identity  of  applicants  for  enrollment  would 
not  be  "disclosed  until  the  schools  were  open. 
But  even  this  did  not  result  in  any  more 
applications,"  Byrd  said. 

In  the  uproar.  Prince  Edward  became  the 
best  known  county  in  the  United  States,  to 
its  dismay.  Tlie  Prince  Edward  story,  its 
people  contend,  has  been  Inaccurately  told. 
Reporters  have  said  that  their  on-the-scene 
accounts  were  rewritten  and  slanted  by  their 
editors.  Comments  Representative  Watkins 
M.  Abbitt,  Democrat,  of  Virginia: 

"The  people  of  Prince  Edward  have  tried 
to  emphasize  that  they  are  not  seeking  to 
break  the  law  but  are  trying  to  preserve  con- 
stitutional government.  There  has  been  no 
violence.  The  citizens  have  been  subjected 
to  perhaps  the  heaviest  pressure  brought  to 
bear  agamst  any  community  In  the  United 
States  in  many  years.  The  forces  of  the 
Federal  judiciary,  the  Justice  Department. 
and  most  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  have  been  pitted  against  the 
people.  I  believe  that  eventually  history  will 
show  that  the  cause  for  which  the  county 
has  fought  will  win  the  commendation  of 
many  communities  in  the  United  States." 

The   Farmvllle  Herald,   the  county's   only 
newspaper,   has   said :    "The  issue   is  not  the 
people  versus  public  schools.   •    •    •   The  issue 
is  the  control  of  public  schools.     The  ques- 
tion Is:  Will  public  education  be  controlled 
by    the    people    who   pay    for   it,   or   by   the 
Federal   courts,  which  under  pressure  of  or- 
ganized minorities  threaten  to  dominate  if" 
The  issue,  whatever  Its  merltB,  has  brought 
such  attention  to  the  county  that  Its  name 
is    abbreviated    to    "Edward"    In    headlines 
coast  to  coast  with  readers  knowing  what  is 
meant.     The   county    consequently   has   be- 
come   self-conscious    in    the    spotlight — and 
its  business  leaders  wonder  about  the  effect. 
They  believe  that  the  aggregate  affect  of  the 
heavy  unfavorable  publicity  sets  them  off  as 
a  congregation   of  wool  hats,  inhabiting  an 
area  of  scrub  pine  and  gullies,  where  Negroes 
are  purposefully  tormented  and  deprived. 

They  answer:  In  the  county's  seven  dis- 
tricts, real  estate  Is  owned  by  2,476  white 
persons  and  1.891  Negroes.  In  two  of  the 
districts,  ownership  rests  with  464  Negroes 
as  compared  to  329  whites,  and  424  Negroes 
as  compared  to  358  whites. 

Residential  areas  of  the  two  races  In  Farm- 
vllle exist  as  in  so  many  southern  towns,  side 
by  side.  Many  Negroes  maintain  their  prem- 
ises meticulously  Some  don't.— which  is 
among  their  rights. 

Said  a  Farmvllle  man  whose  ancestry  dates 
from  the  town's  founding  in  1798.  and  who 
grew  up  with  Farmvllle  Negroes;  'I  have  no- 
ticed lately  a  strange  thing.  Some  of  the 
colored  people  are  turning  distant,  even  to 
me.  I  pass  them  and  they  don't  look  at  me  " 
He  seemed  puzzled. 

There  was  never  any  trouble  between  the 
races  in  the  county,  not  even  during  the 
Reconstruction  era.  Then  the  WTath  of  the 
whites  was  directed  against  whites  who 
came  in  from  the  outside  to  exploit  the 
conditions. 

Indeed,  the  county  points  with  pride  to 
a  Negro  native  son.  Dr.  Robert  R.  Moton. 
longtime   president    of    famed   Tuskegee   In- 
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Btltute,  and  recipient  of  an  honorary  degree 
from  Harvard. 

The  county  haa  been  a  spawning  and 
gathering  ground  of  Important  people.  Pat- 
rick Henry  and  John  Randolph,  of  Roejioke. 
lived  there.  All  told,  the  county  produced 
eight  Governors  of  States: 

Abner  Nash,  of  North  Carolina,  second 
Governor  under  the  Constitution;  Patrick 
Henry.  Virginia,  1776-79;  Henry  Watklns  Al- 
len, LouUlana.  1863-65;  Thomas  W.  Llgon. 
Maryland.  1854-58;  Sterling  Price,  Ml.ssourl, 
1853-57;  William  W.  Bibb.  Alabama,  1817-20; 
Philip  W.  McKlnney,  Virginia,  1890  94,  and 
George   Walton.    Georgia.    1789-90 

John  Caldwell  became  an  early  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Kentucky.  William  Henry  Hiu-- 
rlson,  ninth  President  of  the  United  States. 
spent  his  childhood  In  the  county,  and  was 
graduated  from  Hampden-Sydney  College. 

People  of  the  county  quietly  smile  when 
Prince  Edward  Is  referred  to  as  "biickwiird." 
There  have  been  no  dynamiting^,  they  re- 
mind, such  as  have  occurred  In  Tennessee 
and  Alabama,  nor  any  rock  throwing,  as  In 
New  Jersey.  The  NAACP,  the  county  people 
•ay,  went  to  the  courts.  The  county  did 
nothing  less. 

The  county,  with  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 15,000,  has  been  characterized  as 
••jxxjr"  almcct  consistently  In  reports  since 
the  desegregation  troubles.  Actually,  Parm- 
vllle,  with  a  population  of  5,000,  is  the  larg- 
est of  the  three  dark-flred  tobacco  markets 
In  the  State. 

In  one  average  year,  $1,523,774  was  paid  to 
tobacco  growers  from  the  local  WiU-ehouses. 
Lumber  products  bring  In  excess  of  $1  mil- 
lion. Retail  sales  In  the  town  have  climbed 
annually  to  nearly  $20  million.  Other  bu.si- 
nees  volume  (professional,  services,  m.inufac- 
turers,  and  mills)  last  year  added  $12,549,550. 
Three  banks  have  assets  exceeding  $19  mil- 
lion. 

On  a  map  of  Virginia's  98  counties  or  a 
mAp  of  the  United  States  and  Its  3,070  coun- 
ties, Prince  Edwurd  looks  small,  a  slight  357 
square  miles  of  rolling  land  and  tiny  villages. 
Inhabited  by  people  with  a  friendliness  so 
Instantly  noticeable  that  the  correspond- 
ents even  mentioned  It. 

Why  did  the  death  grapple  with  the  Su- 
preme Oouj-t  of  the  United  St^ites  occur 
there?  As  likely  places  stand  In  a  dozen 
other  States.  Say.  only,  that  In  1954  a 
thunderhead  formed  In  the  sky,  lightning 
flafihed  and  struck,  and  there  Is  little  ex- 
plaining the  ways  of  such  things. 

It  is  a  good  guess  that  the  schools'  dtK)rs 
win  reopen,  with  scant  Integration.  The 
existing  private  school  will  draw  probably  98 
percent  of  the  1.250  white  pupils  The  1,600 
Negro  students — served  bv  a  privately  fi- 
nanced school  during  the  last  year — may  be 
back  In  a  public  scho'il  And  the  situation 
would  be  Just  abc:>ut  what  It  wiis  to  begin 
With.     All  that  resulted  w;is  an  uproiir. 

A  few  sum  it  up,  like  this;  "I  don't  know 
what  we'll  do,"  Three  words  grow  repeti- 
tious: "I  don't  know."  But  one  man,  maybe 
Bpeaking  for  many,  s.ild.  "You  cun  throw  a 
rope  on  the  ground  and  pull  it.  It  will  come 
every  time.  But  try  to  push  that  rope.  No- 
body can  push  that  rope.  Or  pu.'ih  any- 
thing." 

The  expect,ition  of  reopening  the  public 
schools  is  based  on  a  firm  statement  by  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  long  contention.  "We 
have  never  been  defiant  of  the  law.  We 
simply  put  the  desegregation  ruling  to  Its 
furthest  test — In  the  courts.  We  shall  abide 
by  a  final  decision." 


Serenity,  Courage,  Wisdom:   Mrs.  Gold- 
Smidi  Looked  on  the  Bright  Side 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  28,  1964 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
Monday.  July  27,  1964.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  become  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
GoldSmith  during  the  period  she  was 
associated  with  the  American  Thrift 
Assembly  in  advancing  the  voluntary  re- 
tirement plan  for  the  .self-employed  and 
which  is  now  known  as  the  Self-Em- 
ployed  Individuals  Tax  Retirement  Act 
of  1962.  She  was  a  brave  and  gallant 
lady  and  an  inspiration  to  all  who  knew 
her: 

SERENriT,      COUHAGE,      WISDOM         MliS        GoLD- 

SMrrH  Looked  on  the  Bru.iit  Side 
Mary  GoldSmlth,  who  5  years  ago  wrote  a 
series  of  articles  In  the  Washington  Dally 
News  and  other  Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers 
on  her  physical  and  emotioniU  ordeal  after 
she  learned  she  had  breast  cancer,  died  last 
week  of  cancer  In  George  Washlngt.m  Uni- 
versity Hospital, 

Mrs.  Goldsmith,  who  had  been  national 
secretary  of  the  women's  auxiliary  of  the 
Damon  Runyon  Cancer  Fund,  had  spent 
much  of  her  time  since  her  first  operation 
In  1959  making  radio  and  televL-^lon  appear- 
ances and  writing  encouragement  to  hun- 
dreds of  cancer  victims. 

SPREAD 

Friends  at  the  International  Tefimsters 
Union  where  she  worked  as  .i  secretary  said 
Mrs.  Goldsmith  had  no  fvirther  signs  of  the 
disease  until  about  6  months  ago  when  doc- 
tors discovered  It  hiid  spread  U)  other  organs, 

"She  was  In  the  best  of  spirits  right  up 
vintil  the  end,"  one  friend  reported.  "I 
think  she  always  thought  she  could  beat  it. 
even  then." 

Mrs.  GoldSmlth.  the  friend  said,  "was  the 
type  of  person  who  always  brcught  a  little 
happiness  Into  your  life.  She  always  had 
time  for  someone's  problem  even  though  she 
had  more  problems  than  most" 

She  was  so  successful  In  reius^suring  per- 
sons they  can  return  U\>  norniiil  lives  after 
such  surgery  that  often  diKtors  would  ask 
her  to  talk  to  their  patients. 

ACTIVE 

"I  go  dancing,  swimming,  and  I  even 
climbed  a  mountain  the  other  day,"  Mrs. 
GoldSmlth  reported  less  than  a  year  after 
she  had  had  her  right  breast  removed.  She 
also  saved  a  13-year-old  boy  fr  iin  drowning 

"Maybe  you  wonder  how  I  managed  to  fill 
a  swimming  suit  now,"  she  hiul  said.  "Well, 
they're  df>lng  wonderful  things  with  foam 
rubber  these  days.  I've  even  devl.sed  a  way 
to  wear  a  low-cut  gown," 

Mr«.  Goldsmith's  phlloeophy  perhaps  was 
beet  summed  up  by  the  motto  which  ap- 
peared at  the  end  of  the  series  of  articles  she 
wrote  for  the  News  in  1959.  It  reads:  "God 
grant  me  the  serenity  to  accept  the   things 


I  cannot  change,  courage  to  change  the 
things  I  can — emd  wisdom  to  know  the  dif- 
ference." 

Mrs.  GoldSmlth.  who  was  42,  was  burled 
Friday  In  Columbia  Gardens  Cemetery.  She 
Is  survived  by  a  sou.  John  A.  Alix.  of  240 
Cedar  Lane,  Vienna. 


Albert  Rains — An  Appreciation 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28.  1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleafTue,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
Congressman  Albbhit  Rains,  is  richly  de- 
sorv^ing  of  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow 
Members,  hlfi  party,  his  State,  and  his 
country  for  his  distinguished  service  in 
this  House.  One  of  the  title  he  has 
earned  Is  that  of  "Mr.  Housing."  Re- 
cently, the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
United  States  in  its  quarterly  publica- 
tion. Cooperative  Housing,  printed  a 
.series  of  tributes  to  the  gentlemian  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  R.mnsI.  I  wish  to  bring 
these  to  the  attention  of  the  Members: 

Ai-BERT   Rains — An   Appbeciation 

Shelby  E    S<.)uthard: 

"If  the  US.  Congress  has  had  a  Mr  Hous- 
ing these  last  20  years,  his  name  is  Albert 
Rains. 

"Congressman  Rains  arrived  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1&44  representing;  the 
Gadsden,  Ala,,  district.  From  the  first  he 
interested  himself  in  the  not-so-polltically 
glamorous  subject  of  housing.  With  mem- 
bership on  the  banking  and  currency  com- 
mittee, he  w:ls  in  a  position  to  do  something 
about  It. 

"He  contributed  much  to  the  landmark 
housing  bill  of  1949  In  which  the  urban  re- 
newal program  was  born.  In  his  first  5  years. 
Rains  showed  the  congressional  leadership 
he  was  willing  to  do  his  homework — and  In 
a  field  as  complex  as  housing  legislation  that 
can  be  a  prodigious  chore. 

"When  there  was  a  rumpus  over  shoddy 
construction  in  the  ]950'b.  Albert  Rains 
agreed  to  head  a  special  subcommittee  to  ex- 
plore this  explosive  subject.  By  putting  the 
facts,  good  and  bad,  on  the  line,  and  point- 
ing out  how  construction  standards  could 
be  better  safeguarded,  this  first  Rains  sub- 
committee not  only  exposed  but  did  much 
to  remedy  the  problem  it  was  set  u[)  to  in- 
vestigate, 

"In  1955,  Congress  authorized  a  permanent 
Housing;  Subcommittee  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  It  was 
the  first  such  with  Its  own  charter  and  staff. 
There  was  never  any  question  who  would 
heiid  it.  In  a  decade  of  service.  Albert  P.ains 
had  won  his  colleagues'  respect  In  a  way  few 
do.  He  has  wf)rked  his  subcommittee  hard 
and  Its  field  investigations,  studies,  and  ex- 
haustive Inquiries  contributed  much  to  1956- 
59  housing  legislation. 

"Many  regard  as  the  climax  to  his  useful 
House  tenure  the  way  Rains  guided  through 
the  1961  omnibus  housing  bill — fending  off 
crippling  amendments  by  hairbreadth  mar- 


gins; writing  Into  law  the  first  signlflt.ant 
lower  middle  Income  housing  program  2?1 
(d)(3).  and  perfecting  amendment*  to  siv.- 
tion   213. 

"Although  he  has  been  returned  to  ofllce 
by  Increasingly  wider  margins  and  led  all 
Alabama  Congressmen  when  they  ran  at  large 
in  1962,  Rains  has  announced  he  wUl  retire 
this  year.  This  will  close  out  two  decades  of 
signally  useful  service.  He  has  placftd  In  hU 
debt  every  American  sincerely  concerned 
about  better  housing." 

Dwlght  D.  Townsend.  president.  National 
As.socl^tlon   of   Housing   Cot^peratives : 

■Cooperative  housing  lias  been  blessed  by 
the  devoted  public  service  of  Albert  Rains 
during  the  years  when  the  legislative  hopper 
was  full  of  new  and  varied  proposals  for 
low-  and  middle-Income  housing.  Because 
cooperative  housing  is  nonprofit  private  en- 
terprise by  nature  and  has  always  been  avail- 
able to  low-  and  middle-income  families. 
Members  of  Congress  sometimes  have  dif- 
ficulty in  rationalizing  Its  Incentive. 

"Congressman  Rains  was  quick  to  see  It.s 
meritorious  nature  and  aggressively  helped 
Uj  implement  It  by  enabling  legislation.  The 
success  story  of  cooperative  housing  through 
FHA  mortgage  Insurance  is  a  tribute  to 
ALBERT  Rains'  ability  to  develop  legislation 
comparable  to  his  Ideals. " 

Irving  Sherman,  past  president.  Federa- 
tion of  Section  213  Cooperatives: 

"When  lea<iership  among  the  213  cix>pera- 
tlvcs  first  realized  that  an  Inequity  inhered 
In  this  progTEim  In  connection  with  the  In- 
surance premium.  Congress  v/iis  resorted  U> 
for  aid.  At  the  very  onset  of  this  appeal, 
CongreasBTvan  Albert  Rains  responded  and 
never  ceased  to  respond.  Through  hLs  perse- 
verance and  by  his  leadership,  we  in  the  213's 
have  oome  a  long  way.  Through  this  effort 
alone — separated  from  all  his  vast  achieve- 
ment of  20  years  In  Congress.  Albert  Rains 
leaves  behind  him  a  great  record  of  legisla- 
tive Industry  and  attainment" 

David  L.  Krooth,  Krooth  &  Altman  Co 
"All  cooperative  and  constuner  groups 
recognize  Albert  Rains  as  the  conscience  for 
the  public  Interest  In  housing.  Whenever 
there  has  been  an  issue  on  housing  legisla- 
tion, he  could  be  counted  upon  to  arrive 
at  the  right  decision  In  the  Interest  of  the 
people. 

"While  Congressman  Rains  was  univer- 
sally respected  among  home  builders  and 
realtors,  his  decisions  and  votes  were  always 
motivated  by  what  was  best  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  rather  than  for  any  particular 
segment.  He  had  the  rare  capacity  for  plac- 
ing all  Issues  In  their  proper  persf)ectlve. 
The  result  was  that  his  decisions  achieved 
a  proper  balance  between  the  claims  of  the 
competing  forces  In  the  housing  economy, 
with  all  actions  measured  against  the  yard- 
stick of  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whQle, 


"There  are  many  monuments  to  the 
achievements  of  Congressman  Rains  In 
housing.  If  I  were  to  select  a  single  one,  it 
wovild  be  the  establishment  of  the  221(d) 
(3)  program  to  provide  money  through  FHA 
insurance  of  loans — and  the  Federal  Na- 
tional   Mortgage    Association    purchase    of 

them at    below-market    Interest    rates    to 

serve  families  of  moderate  income. 

"This  program  is  a  tribute  to  the  genius 
and  political  acumen  of  Albert  Rains.  He 
developed  a  feasible  program  to  help  meet 
an  unmet  need  and  fill  a  major  gap  in  our 
housing  program. 

"He  enjoyed  such  great  respect  In  the 
Congress  that  he  was  able  to  marshal  neces- 
s;u-y  support  for  his  proposal  and  to  secure 
its  enactment  into  law.  All  families  who  live 
In  the  housing  built  as  a  result  of  his  efforts 
owe  Congressman  Rains  an  everlasting  debt 
of  gratitude.  The  co-operatives  and  consum- 
ers of  America  likewise  are  eternally  thank- 
ful f>>r  his  outstanding  achievements." 

Wallace  J  Campbell.  Nationwide  Insur- 
ance : 

"From  the  time  of  the  first  congressional 
breakthrough  on  cooperative  housing  and 
during  all  of  the  continuous  history  of  co- 
jperatlve  legislation,  Albert  Rains  has  been 
the  stanchest  f>o6slble  friend  of  cooperative 
housing 

"In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Albert 
Rains  h;u,  carved  for  himself  an  Important 
niche  in  legislative  hLstory.  Much  more  im- 
portant, through  his  legislative  leadership. 
he  has  m.ade  it  ix>sslble  for  many  thou.sands 
of  families  to  own  their  own  homes  l>etter 
.and  cheaper  than  they  could  otherwise  pos- 
sibly have  obtained  them,  through  the  co- 
operative  technique." 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr,  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge.  U  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSION.^L  RECORD 
EXTR.'^CTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  sanie  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US    Code,  title  44.  sec    185,  p    1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
.Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  lUS.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


"V 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  26,  DC,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publlcatlonB  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (.U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a, 
Supp    2). 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.   140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44.  sec,  133,  p.  1937). 


Appendix 


foBcy  Reriew  of  All-Cargo  Carrieri'  Role 
h  Air  Traniportation"— Statement  by 
Senator  Monroney 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

OF    MAETLAND 

llN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  July  29,  1964 
Mr   BEALL.     Mr.  President,  the  Civil 
eronautics  Board  has  recently  under- 
m^en  a  policy  review  of  the  all-cargo 
liarriers'  role  in  air  transportation.    This 
Ijevlew  is  commendable. 
*    The  state  of  the  all -cargo  Industry— 
i'that    Is,    the    NaUon's    airfreight    spe- 
iWists — and   the    actions    needed    were 
r«loquently  set  forth  by  the  senior  Sena- 
[  tor  from  Oklahoma  in  his  statement  be- 
[fore  the  CAB  on  July  8,  1964.    Senator 
ildONRONEY  is  an  acknowledged  congres- 
l«lonal  authority  on  this  subject,  and  I 
Feoncur  with  his  remarks.    I  ask  unam- 
mous  consent  that  his  statement  before 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  be  printed 
:  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

©TATEMENT  BT  SENATOR   A     S.  MiKE  MONRONEY 

Betoke  the  Civil.  AERONAtn-ics  Board,  July 
8,  i964 

Mr.  Chainnan  and  members  of  the  Board, 
the  consideration  of  proposed  anr-endments 
to  part  207  relating  to  the  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  charter  trips  which  may  be  per- 
formed by  combination  carriers  and  all -cargo 
carriers  and  to  part  399  regarding  the  Board's 
policy  on  block  space  at  wholesale  rates 
marks  the  first  significant  effort  by  the 
Board  to  explore  measures  to  carve  out  a  role 
lor  the  Bupplemental  and  all-cargo  carriers 
to  aviation.  These  carriers  are  the  small 
business  segment  of  avlaUon.  In  many  re- 
apecta  they  have  been  treated  as  the  step- 
children of  oftentimes  neglectful  parents. 

The  consideration  of  these  amendmente  U 
•ignlflcant,  not  only  because  of  the  substan- 
Uve  changes  Involved,  but  also  because  It 
represents  an  awarenees  by  the  Board  of  the 
111  health  of  these  carriers  and  a  determlna- 
Uon  at  least  to  Investigate  cures.  I  com- 
mend the  Board  for  taking  this  step.  It  Is 
In  line  with  the  Intent  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  which  In  1961  in  Ita 
report  on  the  supplemental  air  carrier  leg- 
islation said : 

••In  deciding  what  authority  should  be 
given  each  carrier  the  Board  should  certainly 
sUrt  with  what  the  carrier  wants  to  do; 
what  Its  experience  has  been:  what  Its  ca- 
pability is  in  terms  of  financing,  personnel, 
and  equipment.  A  supplemental  Uidustry 
constructed  on  this  basis  requires  courage 
and  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  carrtera 
In  developing  and  proposing  how  they  can 
best  serve  the  public  Interest.  It  req\ilre8 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  a  sense  of  liberality 
and  experimentation  and  a  wlUlngess  to  un- 
dertake a  trial,  even  at  the  cost  of  occasional 
error.   •    •    •" 


This  view  is  unchanged  today.  Only  biy 
experimentation  and  Innovation  can  the 
problemfi  be  solved  and  progress  continued. 
A  failure  to  act  can  produce  only  stagnation. 
The  Board's  responsibility  Is  to  promote, 
encourage,  and  develop  the  airline  industry 
In  this  country.  This  responsibility  runs  to 
all  classes  of  carriers  and  to  all  Individual 
lines  which  have  been  certificated.  It  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  as  well.  For 
we  cannot  create  by  legislation  that  which 
is  In  the  public  interest  and  then  stand  aside 
to  watch  our  Infants  destroyed. 

Neither  the  Board  nor  Congress  should 
hesitate  to  put  to  the  acid  test  of  Imple- 
mentation measures  which  would  help  weak 
segments  of  the  Industry.  The  history  of 
all  classes  of  carriers  begins  with  an  Initial 
period  of  protection  and  sustenance  by  the 
Government.  This  was  certainly  true  In  the 
case  of  combination  carriers,  who  are  now 
the  mature  and  prosperoiis  adults  of  the 
Industry.    It  was  not  always  so. 

Today,  our  trunk  carriers  can  look  forward 
to  a  decade  of  golden  years.  They  have 
reached  maturity  and  are  reaping  the  re- 
wards. But  It  Is  significant  to  remember 
the  chaoUc  condition  of  the  Industry  In  gen- 
eral In  1938  when  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
was  passed  and  to  note  that  It  has  taken 
over  25  years  for  the  combination  carriers 
to  attain  the  stability  and  profitability  that 
they  enjoy  today.  Determined  and  com- 
petent management  gave  strong  leadership 
to  this  upward  progress. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  management  of 
any  of  these  carriers  would  presume  to  say 
that  Its  company  alone  could  have  achieved 
this  maturity  If,  In  those  early  years,  there 
had  been  no  regulation,  no  subsidy,  no  maU 
contracts,   no  exclusive  routes,   no  wartime 
military  contracts,  and  no  encouragement. 
In   subsidy   alone   the  Federal   Government 
paid  out  over  $680  million  during  the  period 
from     1939     through     1953.     Approximately 
half  of  this  Bum  went  to  four  airlines  which 
today    are    our    leading    carriers.     ThU    has 
proven  to  be  a  good  investment  for  the  Na- 
tion as  weU  as  for  the  airlines.     It  has  taken 
beneficent    regulation    of    competlUon    and 
routes;    It  has  taken  generous  infusions  of 
subsidy;    it   has   taken   virtually   guaranteed 
Government  contracts.     And,  perhaps  as  im- 
portant   as    any,    it    has    taken    promotion, 
encouragement,    and    development    by    the 
Board   and  by  the  Congress  to  enable  these 
carriers    to   give   to   the   public   the   benefits 
which  they  now  provide. 

The  combination  carriers  have  a  definite 
role  to  play.  Their  purpose  and  function  are 
clearly  Identified.  They  are  authorized  to  fiy 
anything  that  can  be  loaded  on  an  airplane 
to  anyplace  on  their  assigned  routes  and, 
almost  without  exception,  to  any  place  oS 
their  routes  if  they  can  fill  up  the  plane. 
Yet  with  all  this,  they  passed  through  diffi- 
cult years.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  sup- 
plementals  and  the  all -cargo  carriers  are 
experiencing  difficulties  in  their  trying  de- 
velopment stage. 

These  difficulties  are  matters  which  the 
Board  and  Congress  must  face  head  on.  We 
have  both  concluded  that  these  classes  of 
carriers  serve  the  public  Interest.  In  1961, 
the  Congress  enacted  legislation  authorizing 
the  Issuance  of  certificates  to  supplementals. 
This  acUon  waa  based  on  the  conviction  that 
these  carriers  had  a  place  in  aviation  and  a 
role  to  perform  which  would  benefit  the  pub- 


Uc.     In   this   regard   the   Senate   Committee 
on  Commerce  said: 

"These  carriers  have  been  instrumental  in 
expandUig  the  horizon  of  air  commerce.  To 
a  large  extent  they  are  responsible  ^ot  the 
tremendous  expansion  In  the  charter  field 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  few  years. 
They  pioneered  the  military  contract  busi- 
ness and  the  airfreight  or  all-cargo  field 
They  were  the  first  to  develop  alrcoach  travel 
and  as  a  result  opened  a  vast  new  field  of  air 
transportation  by  encouraging  people  to 
travel  by  air  who  had  never  done  so  preM- 

ouslv.  , 

"Since  Its  origin,  the  supplemental  air 
o&rrter  Indtistry  has  existed  in  an  atmoephere 
of  uncertainty  from  one  month  to  the  next 
as  to  whether  operating  authority  wou.d 
continue.  It  has  been  an  era  of  continued 
court  challenges,  protracted,  costK.  and 
tedious  Government  deliberations,  anxiety 
and  frustration.  Your  committee  is  unani- 
mous in  its  conviction  that  the  supplemental 
air  carriers  have  a  vital  role  to  play  in  meet- 
ing the  air  transportation  needs  of  this 
country.  •  •  •"  ^  .w„ 

As  early  as  1949,  the  Board  recognized  the 
need  for  air  specialists  In  cargo  movement 
when  it  initiated  what  was  then  called  the 
"all-cargo  experiment."  As  late  as  1962,  the 
Board  again  affirmed  the  wisdom  of  creating 
this  new  class  of  specialists  by  Issuing  per- 
manent certificates  to  two  all  cargo  carriers. 
The  Board  said  In  the  Domestic  Cargo- 
Man  Service  case  (docket  10067  et  al.^  : 

"The  Board  is  satisfied  that  •  •  •  the  all- 
cargo  experiment  has  been  of  real  benefit  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  as  well  as  to  the  ship- 
ners  and  recipients  of  cargo.  It  is  convinced 
that  the  specialized  and  stimulating  effects 
of  the  all-cargo  carrier  are  needed  for  the 
intensive  development  of  freight  potential 
which  is  still  required.  •  •  •  The  proportion 
of  •  •  •  cargo  carried  by  the  all -cargo  car- 
riers the  service  which  they  have  provided 
to  civilian  and  military  users,  the  new  air- 
craft which  they  Introduced  and  the  stimu- 
lation which  •  •  •  they  have  afforded  the 
all-purpose  carriers,  all  Uidlcate  that  re- 
newal of  all-cargo  carriers  will  serve^  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity.  •   • 

"We  think  It  is  clear  that  both  the  all- 
purpose  and  the  all-cargo  carriers  have  pecu- 
liar advantages  and  can  make  special  con- 
tributions to  the  Uidustry.  In  our  judg- 
ment the  development  of  a  system  of  cargo 
transportation  adapted  to  the  Nation  s  needs 
will  best  be  accomplished  through  their  com- 
bined efforts." 

I  am  in  wholehearted  agreement  uith 
these  statements  by  the  Board.  There  i£  a 
vital  necessity  for  the  continuation  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  all-cargo  carriers.  They  have 
stimulated  the  development  of  air  cargo. 
They  have  pioneered  new  aircraft  and  new 
techniques. 

The  Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  Board  have 
worked  closely  in  the  past  to  achieve  a  well- 
balanced  air  transportation  system  through 
the  Issuance  of  certificates  to  both  large  and 
small  airlines  and  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  new  areas  of  air  transportation. 
One  of  the  results  of  this  joint  effort  and 
interest  has  been  the  creation  of  different 
classes  of  carriers  such  as  the  all -cargo  car- 
riers  and   the  supplemental  carriers. 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  the  impending 
crisis  which  threatens  the  balance  achieved 
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In  our  syBtem  and  which  oould  bankrupt 
the  all-cargo  carriers  and  the  supplementala. 
Unless  steps  are  taken  soon  to  open  greater 
business  oportunlUes  for  these  two  groups 
of  carriers.  I  am  afraid  the  progress  of  many 
years  will  be  lost.  That  Is  why  some  action 
by  the  Board  Is  so  Imperative. 

The  Defense  Department  recently  reviewed 
its  policy  in  connection  with  the  MATS  pro- 
curement program  and  has  now  awarded  its 
fiscal  1966  MATS  contracts  I  understand 
that  the  Board  was  consulted  in  connection 
with  the  review  of  policy  Although  the 
Defense  Department  affirmed  the  wisdom  of 
the  Presldentlally  approved  courses  of  action 
which  were  implemented  by  the  Air  Force 
in  1960  and  has  Indicated  Its  Intention  to 
continue  that  policy.  It  appears  that  certain 
other  factors  have  changed  significantly  the 
allocation  of  the  total  MATS  business  among 
the  competing  carriers  And  this  Is  the 
business  upon  which  supplementals  and 
all-cargo  carriers  must  now  rely  primar- 
ily, until  commercial  carriage  can  be  secured 
In  greater  amounts. 

Among  these  factors  are  ( 1 )  the  reduction 
In  rates  recently  approved  by  the  Board.  (2) 
the  addition  of  many  new  Jft  aircraft  to 
the  program,  and  (3)  the  awarding  of  con- 
tracts to  airlines  which  previously  did  not 
participate  In  the  MATS  program  For  fiscal 
1965  alone  the  above  three  factors  will  ree\ilt 
In  A  reduction  of  about  50  percent  In  the  per 
Jet  aircraft  allocation  and  about  30  percent 
In  the  per  CL-44  allocation  The  total 
amount  of  MATS  business  for  fiscal  1966  is 
reduced  from  $145  million  to  $129  2  million. 
Thus,  the  share  which  will  go  to  those  car- 
riers which  did  not  add  new  aircraft  in  1964 
has  been  cut  drajstlcally. 

The  Defense  Department  has  also  put  Into 
effect  speciac  rules  to  Implement  Its  pre- 
viously announced  policy  with  respect  to  us- 
ing air  cajTl«r«  which  have  an  appropriate 
balance  between  civil  and  military  business. 
For  fiscal  1968  the  MATS  cnntracts  will  be 
awarded  In  suoh  a  way  that  thie  carriers  who 
receive  contracts  will  derive  at  least  30  per- 
cent of  their  revenue  from  commercial 
soiuces.  The  Defense  Department  goal  Is  for 
the  carriers  In  the  near  fu'U'**  to  derive  60 
percent  of  their  revenue  from  commercial 
sources.  While  this  Is  a  laudable  policy  and 
one  with  which  I  am  In  general  agreement, 
I  am  concerned  about  the  30-  and  60-pprcent 
rules,  particularly  the  timing  of  their  Im- 
plementation. The  carriers  which  will  be 
affected  most  severely  by  this  policy  are  the 
all-cargo  carriers  and  the  siipplementals. 
The  combination  trunk  carriers  with  their 
big  passenger  Income  have  no  worries  in 
meeting  even  more  than  the  60  percent  com- 
mercial income  test. 

The  supplementals  will  also  lose  this  year 
another  source  of  revenue — their  Individ- 
ually ticketed  business.  One  of  the  all-cargo 
carriers  has  lost  almost  all  of  Its  mall  rev- 
enues as  a  result  of  another  change  In  De- 
fense Department  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment policy  regarding  the  allocation  of  over- 
sea military  and  civilian  mall  transported 
by  air.  Of  course,  domestic  all-cargo  carriers 
have  never  participated  to  any  great  degree 
In  the  movement  of  mall.  Postal  rules  effec- 
tively preclude  their  participation. 

I  know  that  the  Board  Is  familiar  with 
these  developments,  as  well  a.s  others,  but  I 
state  them  to  apprise  you  of  the  specific  prob- 
lems which  trouble  me.  Among  other  things, 
the  Congress  has  vested  In  the  Board  the  au- 
thority and  Imposed  upon  It  the  duty  to  en- 
courage and  develop  our  air  transp)ortatlon 
system  according  to  the  needs  of  our  com- 
merce, the  postal  service,  and  the  natlon&I 
defense,  to  foster  sound  economic  conditions 


and  to  maintain  competition.  As  one  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  I  feel  that  I  should  make 
known  my  views  in  this  public  forum  for 
consideration  by  the  Board. 

The  malady  o(  the  supplementals  and  the 
all -cargo  carriers  cannot  and  should  not  be 
approached  as  a  subsidy  matter.  These  car- 
riers are  Ineligible  for  subsidy  and  should  so 
remain.  The  solution  Ilea  in  opening  up  new 
avenues  of  commercial  revenue  for  them  so 
thes  may  compete  on  a  fair  and  effective 
basla  with  combination  carriers  for  a  slice  of 
the  aviation  dollar.  The  Board  must  study 
and  consider  new  approaches  which  can  be 
taken  to  remove  the  operating  restrictions 
presently  Imposed  on  these  carriers.  These 
carriers  must  be  granted  an  exclusive  niche 
In  the  airline  Industry  and  a  part  of  the 
overall  traffic  must  be  reserved  for  them 
alone  The  Board's  consideration  of  tlie 
amencltncnts  to  parts  207  and  399  Is  a  start  In 
this  direction. 

Without  additional  promotion  by  the 
Board  11  Is  unlikely  that  these  cl;u«ises  of  cer- 
tificated and  congreselonally  authorized  car- 
riers will  have  .sufficient  revenues  to  survive 
as  sound,  siifc.  and  profitable  carriers.  They 
have  acquired  modern  turbine-powered 
equipment  for  the  military  which  they  will 
have  difficulty  In  paying  for  on  drastically  re- 
duced military  contracts.  It  Is  unlikely  that 
any  repossessed  aircraft  would  remain  In  this 
country  as  part  of  the  CRAP  program.  It  is 
also  Improbable  that  the.se  carriers  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  mlUUTry  30-  and  60- 
percent  requirements,  assuming  a  normal 
market  growth  and  no  change  In  existing 
operating  authority. 

Ways  and  means  must  be  found  to  enable 
these  carriers  to  Increase  their  commercial 
business  and  to  obtain  profitable  business. 
I  do  tKjt  know  whether  tlie  proposed  amend- 
ments are  the  answer.  But  It  Is  an  encour- 
aging sign  that  the  Board  Is  giving  consider- 
ation to  some  change  which  will  give  relief. 
The  Board  should  also  Investigate  through 
actual  proceedings  the  feasibility  of  grant- 
ing supplementals  the  right  to  sell  all- 
expeii.se  tours  along  the  lines  being  used  so 
successfully  In  Europe.  The  Board  should 
work  closely  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense In  matters  relating  to  the  award  of 
MATS  contracts.  Without  stable  and  8<iund 
supplemental  and  all-cargo  carriers  the 
strong  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  built  In  recent 
years  will  vanish  Further,  the  Board  and 
the  Post  Office  Department  should  reexam- 
ine all  existing  rules  and  regulations  affect- 
ing the  movement  of  mall.  These  rules  pre- 
clude all-cargo  carriers  from  obtaining  any- 
thing but  a  miniacule  amount  of  mail.  In 
particular,  a  Joint  Board -Post  Office  study 
shoTild  be  made  to  determine  whether  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  use  all-cargo  serv- 
ices at  low  bulk  rates  for  the  carriage  of 
types  of  mall  now  moving  on  time-consum- 
ing surface  routes. 

The  Board  must  do  now  whatever  It  can 
within  the  power  vested  in  It  by  Congress. 
If  that  power  Is  Insufficient,  recommenda- 
tions should  be  made  Ui  the  Congress  re- 
questing authority  to  take  whatever  steps 
are  needed. 

The  Board  and  Congress  have  declared  a 
need  for  these  carriers.  They  perform  a  func- 
tion vital  /to  the  maintenance  of  a  balanced 
transportation  system.  Every  appropriate  ef- 
fort must  be  made  to  provide  a  sound  base 
for  the  growth  of  these  classes  of  carriers  by 
assigning  them  separate  and  select  functions 
in  the  airline  Industry.  It  would  be  tragic 
In  the  extreme  that  having  qualified  for  cer- 
tificates of  public  convenience  and  necessity, 
these  carriers  should  have  the  Board  turn 
ita  back  on  them  and  fall  to  show  any  con- 
cern over  whether  they  survive  or  die. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF    OKIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29. 1964 

Mr  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  Republican  National  Convention 
it  was  my  privilege  to  appear  before  the 
platform  committee.  Appearing  before 
the  same  fonim  to  present  the  views  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  was  our 
former  colleague,  the  Honorable  Jamei 
E.  Van  Zandt.  I  am  pleased  to  submit 
for  the  Record  the  text  of  Mr.  Van 
Zandt's  statement  before  the  platform 
committee  of  the  Flepublican  National 
Convention. 

His  remarks  follow : 
Statement  of  James  E.  Van  Zandt.  National 
Legislative  Committee  Chai»man,  Vetis- 
ANs  OF  Foreign  Wars  of  the  DNma)  Statm, 
Before  the  Platform  CoMMrrrrE  or  THt 
Republican  National  Convention 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  behalf  of  the  1.300.000  memben 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  I  deeply  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  here  today  to  express  our 
recommendations  In  the  field  of  veterans' 
rights  and  benefits  which  we  would  like  very 
much  to  be  Incorporated  in  this  year's  Re- 
publican  Party  platform. 

By  way  of  Introduction.  It  was  my  great 
honor  to  be  elected  as  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  for  three  suc- 
cessive terms.  Subsequently.  I  served  in  th« 
House  of  Representatives  for  11  terms  when 
I  was  chosen  to  run  as  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  a  seat  In  the  U.S.  Senate.  88th  Con- 
gress. This  bid  was  xinsuccessful  and  I  am 
presently  associated  with  the  Pennsylvania 
State  government  with  an  ofQce  In  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Before  commencing  with  my  recommenda- 
tions. I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record 
and  to  perhaps  assist  you  in  your  delibera- 
tions, copies  of  the  veterans'  planks  which 
were  adopted  both  In  1956  and  in  1960. 
These  Include  both  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican platforms  as  they  related  to  veter- 
ans and  their  families.  You  will  note  the 
Republican  platform  in  1960  was  shorter  and 
less  comprehensive  than  the  Democratic 
platform  and  this  has  caused  considerable 
adverse  comment  among  organized  veterans. 

Presently.  I  am  serving  as  chairman.  Na- 
tional Legislative  Committee,  having  been 
appointed  to  this  high  position  In  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  by  a  great  commander 
in  chief.  Joseph  J.  Lombardo.  of  Brooklyn, 
N.Y..  under  whose  leadership  our  organiza- 
tion has  achieved  its  highest  membership 
since  the  peak  days  Just  after  World  War  II. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  Is  ap- 
proaching 200  million,  with  the  last  official 
count  showing  over  190  million.  War  vet- 
erans and  their  families  represent  almost  45 
percent  of  this  population.  There  are  pres- 
ently living  today  over  23  million  war  vet- 
erans who  with  their  families  constitute 
close  to  85  million  Americans.  You  will  read- 
ily observe  that  this  represents  the  largest 
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.^ujle  segment  in  our  populaUon.  Of  these 
STmllhon  war  veterans,  the  great  majority 
^ed  during  World  War  U.  The  World  War 
I  veterans  have  now  been  reduced  to  2.3 
Ijlllon  and  their  average  age  is  70.  Korean 
eonlUct  veterans,  of  which  there  are  around 
rroillion.  have  an  average  age  of  32  and 
World  War  U  veterans  average  age  is  45. 
counting  Spanish  War  veterans  the  average 
^e  of  all  war  veterans  is  now  56. 

It  is  with  this  background  that  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  (as  the  second  largest 
veteraivs'  organization  In  the  Nation.  U  com- 
mit before  you  today  to  present  the  needs  and 
dwlres  of  this  veteran  population  and  accord - 
inely  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  recom- 
mend that  the  following  planks  be  Included 
in  the  Republican  Party  platform. 

1  Establishment  of  a  standing  veterans 
affairs  committee  in  the  U.S.  Senate:  There 
l8  no  single  committee  in  the  Senate  struc- 
ture comparable  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  Knowledgeable  veterans 
are  becoming  increasingly  worried  that  as- 
»ults  on  veterans'  programs  will  be  more 
successful  In  the  Senate  because  of  the  lack 
of  a  committee  devoted  to  full-time  consid- 
eration of  veterans'  programs.  Forty -six 
Senators  have  signed  their  names  as  sponsors 
or  cosponsors  of  11  separate  Senate  resolu- 
Uons  to  establish  such  a  committee.  Twenty- 
two  Republican  Senators  Including  Minority 
Leader  Dirkskn  and  Whip  Kuciox  are  among 
the  sponsors  and  are  lending  their  fullest 
lupport  to  this  objective. 

a  Additional  nursing  home  beds  for  long- 
term  chronically  111  Invalid  veterans:  The 
hopes  and  desires  of  veterans  to  accomplUh 
this  objective  Is  found  in  H.R.  8009,  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  House  and  now  oend- 
mg  in  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee.  This  leglslaUon  has  been  vig- 
orously opposed  by  the  Administration— 
that  Is — by  both  spokesmen  for  the  Biu-eau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. There  are  already  almost  10.000  mur- 
ing home  patients  occupying  beds  In  Vet- 
erans' AdmlnUtratlon  hospitals,  who  could 
be  released  except,  they  have  no  home  and 
there  are  no  nursing  care  beds  available. 
This  U  causing  a  terrific  strain  on  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospital  system  and  un- 
necessary expenditures,  since  a  nursing  home 
patient  can  be  taken  care  of  at  an  average 
of  $9  a  day  for  urslng  care  as  opposed  to  $27 
a  day  for  full-time  care. 

The  VFW  urges  the  Republican  Platform 
Committee  to  continue  the  long-established 
policy  that  war  veterans  of  this  NaUon  de- 
serve   special    consideration    for    their    con- 
tribution, which  would  be  reflected  In  addi- 
tional nursing  home  care  beds  in  H.R.  8009. 
3.  LlberallBlng    the    pension    program    for 
aged  and  disabled  veterans:  Presently,  there 
are  over  a  million   veterans  receiving  pen- 
sion    payments,     for    non-service-connected 
disabilities,    which   has   made   them   perma- 
nently and  totaUy  disabled.     While  there  Is 
no  age  limit  for  entitlement,  the  older  a  vet- 
eran gets,  the  less  disability  he  must  have  to 
qualify.     Several   hvmdred    thousand   World 
War  II  and  Korean  veterans  are  also  receiv- 
ing pension   payments  and  they  are  in  the 
main  extremely  disabled.     Almost  a  million 
of    the    veterans   on   the    pension   rolls   are 
World   War  I  veterans   and  the  great   bulk 
are    now   In   their  70'e.   Hundreds   of   thou- 
sands of  veterans  and  their  widows  are  liv- 
ing m  s  poverty  status  since  they  are  sub- 
sisting almost  entirely  on  very  modest  pen- 
sion payments,  a  maximum  of  $86  for  a  sin- 
gle veteran  and  $90  for  a  married  veteran — 
less  than  $1100  per  annum  In  each  Instance. 
It  Is  strongly  recommended  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  seek  to  have  the  present  pension 
program  liberalized   and  made  more  gener- 
ous by  Increasing  Income  pajrments  and  llm- 
ItaUons   with  special    emphasis   directed    to 
the  large  number  of  World  War  n  veterans 
whose  average  age  is  now  70.     No  war  vet- 
eran should  be  required  to  live  In  a  poverty 
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status.     The  President  has  defined  poverty 
to  mean  any  American  couple  who  are  Uv- 
Ing  on  less  tlian  $3,000  a  year.     There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of   veterans  in  this 
eondlUon.     All  veterans  receiving  a  pension 
payment  cannot  exceed  the  $3,000  par  year 
income    llmltaUon    if    they    are    married    ot 
have  one   or   more  dependent  chUdren.     In 
the  case  of  a  single  veteran  his  Income  can- 
not exceed  $1800  a  year  or  he  loses  his  ellgl- 
bUity  for  a  modest  pension  payment.     There 
are  then  over  a  million  veterans  plus  several 
hundred   thousand  widows  of  war   veterans 
whose   Incomes,   by    Presidential    definition. 
are   in  the  poverty  class.     The  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  urges  the  Republican  Party  to 
take  note  of  our  Nation's  war  veterans  to  In- 
sure that  no  war   veteran   or   his  widow   Is 
forced  to  live  In  poverty  circumstances.     If 
there  is  to  be  any  economy,  let's  not  do  It  at 
the  expense  of  war  veterans,  especially  when 
m  their  declining  years  they  need  help  and 
need  It  desperately  In  the  form  of  adequate 
p>enslon  payments. 

4    Vigorous    opposition    to    governmental 
efforts    to    weaken    and    eliminate    veterans 
preference  in  Federal  civil  service:  This  ad- 
ministration has  recommended  the  elimina- 
tion  of  veterans  preference  with  respect  to 
two   Federal    agencies;    namely,    the    Alaska 
Railroad   and   the   Agency  for  International 
Development   (AID).     Both  have  apparently 
been  unsuccessful,  because  the  Congress  re- 
fused to  agree  to  reduce  veterans  preference. 
These   recommendations  have   caused   great 
alarm     among     veterans    since     both     were 
strongly  supported  by  both  the  Civil  Service 
Ccwnmisslon   and   the   administration.     Vet- 
erans preference  is  now  over  100  years  old 
and  has  long  been  a  part  of  our  social  fabric. 
It   costs   practically   nothing  to   administer, 
and  for  war  veterans  in  the  Federal  civil  serv- 
ice. It  provides  an  honorarium  for  the  service 
they  rendered  when  It  was  needed  the  most. 
5.  Elevation  of  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  Cabinet  rank :  The  Veterans' 
Administration   is   the   third   largest   agency 
t>eing  exceeded   only  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Post  Office  Department.     It 
has  170.000  employees;   operates  the  largest 
hospital  system  in  the  world   (168);   makes 
monthly  monetary  payments  to  over  4  mil- 
lion persons,  mostly  in  the  form  of  compen- 
sation and  pension;   and  operates  a  life  In- 
surance program  representing  one-fifth  of  all 
ordinary  life  insurance  in  force  in  the  United 
States  ($41  billion) .     One  could  go  on  and  on 
to  demonstrate  this  Independent  agency  de- 
serves departmental  status.    The  affairs  of 
veterans  affect  virtually  every  segment  of  our 
population. 

6.  Continue  favorable  consideration  of 
compensation  rates  for  the  service  disabled: 
This  carries  out  the  principle  that  the  Na- 
tion's service  disabled  deserve  the  highest 
consideration  and  includes  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  payable  to  the 
widows,  children,  and  dependent  parents  of 
veterans  who  died  from  service-connected 
disabilities. 

7.  Reopening  the  national  service  life  in- 
surance program,  for  a  period  of  1  year  to 
permit  World  War  II  and  Korean  conflict 
veterans  an  opportunity  to  obtain  up  to  $10,- 
000  Insurance.  Some  10  million  veterans*  In- 
surance terminated  when  Congress  summari- 
ly and  without  notice  ended  this  program  In 
1951.  To  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  the 
service  disabled,  of  which  there  are  2  mil- 
lion receiving  compensation  payments  are 
being  discriminated  against  by  being  unable 
to  obtain  commercial  life  Insurance  because 
of  their  service  lnc\irred  disabilities.  We  are 
strongly  recommending  that  national  service 
life  insurance  be  made  available  t»  the  serv- 
ice disabled  on  a  continuing  basis  if,  of 
course,  the  veteran  otherwise  qualifies  and 
pays  tiie  premium  rate  at  his  current  age. 
We  carmot  do  enoti^h  for  those  veterans  who 
suffered  the  wounds  and  dlsabUlties  on  bat- 
tlefields all  over  the  world.    By  opening  tiie 


national  service  life  Insurance  program  at 
leftst  for  the  service  disabled  we  will  take  a 
giant  step  toward  continuing  recognition  of 
the  service  rendered  by  these  veterans  who 
need  this  Insurance  more  than  ever.    . 

8.  Continued  veterans'  preference  by  the 
Veterans'  Employment  Service  of  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security,  Department  of 
Labor,  In  the  State  employment  offices 
throughout  the  Nation :  TTiIb  Is  more  impor- 
tant than  ever  since  the  average  veteran  of 
World  War  n  is  now  at  an  age  where  ob- 
taining reemployment  is  almost  Impossible. 
Unfortunately,  unemployment  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  blights  on  our  otherwise  pros- 
perous society. 

9.  Keep  Veterans'  Administration  intact: 
The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  supported 
President  Hoover's  order  which  combined 
numerous  agencies  handling  veterans'  prob- 
lems into  a  single  Veterans'  Administration. 
This  was  1930  and  this  one  stop  single  agen- 
cy concept  helped  more  than  any  other  single 
factor  to  carry  out  World  War  n  and  Korean 
veterans'  programs.  Assaults  are  being  con- 
tinually made  to  dismember  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  transfer  its  functions 
back  to  existing  departments.  The  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  urges  a  strong  plank  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  be  kept  Intact. 
These.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  the 
field  of  veterans'  rights  and  benefits. 

This  list  by  no  means  Includes  all  the 
goals  and  objectives  the  VFW  Is  concerned 
with  and  vitally  Interested  In.  It  is  rather 
a  representative  group  which  Is  of  Intense 
interest  to  our  membership  which  have  been 
singled  out  for  favorable  attention  and  con- 
sideration by  our  Government,  both  In  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  longtime  Republican 
officeholder.  I  would  like  to  pose  a  ques- 
tion which  I  have  heard  many  times.  It  is 
this.  Is  there  a  veteran  vote?  You  wUl 
recall  in  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  I 
stated  that  about  45  percent  of  the  popiUa- 
tion  of  this  Nation  Is  rejSresented  by  veterans 
and  their  families.  If  this  large  group  were 
to  vote  as  a  bloc,  unquestionably  veterans 
and  their  families  could  elect  any  candidate 
of  their  chooemg. 

Drawing  on  my  own  experience.  I  reoall  a 
vivid  instance  during  the  depression  years 
when  the  veterans  of  this  Nation  united  al- 
most to  a  man  on  an  Issue  of  vital  con- 
cern to  most  veterans.  This  occurred  when 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  at  the 
height  of  his  popiUarity.  had  his  veto  of  the 
bonus  payment  for  veterans  of  World  War 
I  promptly  overridden  by  the  Congress. 

There  are  in  my  opinion  two  Issues  to- 
day which  wUl  arouse  veterans  In  the  same 
way  as  the  bonus  payment  measure  did  In 
the  1930'8.  One  is  the  disestablishment  or 
dismemberment  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion The  other  Is  the  elimination  of  vet- 
erans' preference  for  veterans  employed  in 
the  Federal  civil  service.  For  many,  many 
years  there  have  been  constant  attempts  to 
take  away  from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion its  Jurisdiction  of  veterans'  programs 
which  have  been  successfvilly  administered 
by  this  Agency  and  have  been  highly  satis- 
factory to  veterans  and  their  families.  Like- 
wise there  have  been  almost  continuous  at- 
tempts to  diminish  veterans'  preference 
rights  for  veterans  employed  in  our  Federal 
Government.  Wlille  I  have  singled  out  these 
two.  the  same  holds  true  for  any  of  the 
rights  and  benefits  Included  in  my  recom- 
mendaUons  to  be  Incorporated  as  a  part 
of  the  party  platform. 

One  further  comment.  Most  veterans  of 
foreign  wars  members  were  keenly  disap- 
pointed concerning  the  brevity  of  the  vet- 
eran plank  in  the  1960  Republican  platform. 
The  veterans  section  of  the  1966  Republican 
platform  was  well  received  and  warmly  ap- 
plauded by  most  of  ovir  memljershlp.  Copies 
of  these  planks  are  a  part  of  my  statement 
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and  yoar  attention  Is  directed  to  the  com- 
prehenslvenee«  of  the  1956  veteran  plank  as 
opposed  to  that  adopted  In  1960. 

The  InolUBlon  of  VFW  recommendations 
In  this  platform  will  not  only  gain  the  con- 
fldance  and  support  of  war  veterans  who  wore 
the  uniform  during  wartime  and  received  an 
honorable  discharge  for  service  rendered,  but 
Will  go  a  long  ways  toward  making  all  Re- 
publican candidates  more  attractive  to  th« 
voters  of  this  Nation. 


Both 


Races   Mast   Gose   Ranks    Behind 
Qyil  Rights  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  V.  LONG 

or    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  29.  1964 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  Mr  President, 
not  too  long  ago  the  Kansas  City  Star 
published  an  excellent  editorial  concera- 
ii\g  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The 
editorial  deals  with  three  questions. 
What  have  we  actually  sought  to  ac- 
complish through  this  particular  statu- 
tory enactment?  What  have  we  still  to 
do.  If  the  purposes  of  our  new  law  are  to 
be  achieved?  Finally,  what  have  we  not 
done?  And  how  shall  we  proceed  from 
here? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Fro«n  the  Kansas  City  Star,  July  3,  1964] 

ACHIKVXMKNT     AND     CHALXENGE.      BoTH     RaCKS 

Must  Closk  Ranks  Behind  Civil  Rights 

Act 

Late  yesterday  afternoon  Pre«ldent  John- 
son signed  the  civil  rlghU  bill  of  1964.  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  and  subsequently  re- 
passed by  the  House.  In  the  ffunlllar  but 
always  majestic  phrase,  his  endorsement 
malces  the  various  provisions  of  that  bUl 
hereafter  "the  law  of  the  land." 

No  other  recent  piece  of  Poderal  legislation 
was  more  rigorously  examined  or  more  thor- 
oughly debated  In  accordance  with  our  Amer- 
loan  democratic  system.  The  people  have 
spoken  throu^  their  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives. The  conclusions  reached  by  this 
process  now  becotne  equally  binding  on  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  wherever  they 
may  live.  It  seecos  appropriate,  therefore,  to 
consider  three  questions  relating  to  our  his- 
toric daclslcMi  that  the  basic  civil  rights  of 
no  American  shall  ever  again  be  abridged  by 
reason  of  "race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin." 

Wtiat  have  we  actually  sought  to  accom- 
plish through  this  particular  statutory  en- 
actment? 

What  have  we  still  to  do.  If  the  purposes 
of  our  new  law  are  to  be  achieved? 

Finally,  what  have  we  not  done?  And 
how  shall  we  proceed  from  h«-e? 

What  we  are  obviously  attempting  to  do 
at  the  moment  is  to  remove  several  clearly 
defined  legal  disabilities  under  which  no 
citizen  Aould  have  to  labor  In  a  free  society. 
This  is  not,  by  any  means,  the  first  piece  of 
clvU  rights  laglsiatlon  to  be  placed  on  the 
Federal  statute  books  since  human  slavery 
was  abolished  In  the  United  States  a  c«ntury 
ago.  But  It  Is  easily  the  most  comprehen- 
sive. Broadly  speaking,  if  we  attain  our  goal, 
the  American  Negro  should  at'last  be  enabled 
to  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  first-class  cltlzen- 
stxip  that  can  be  con/erred  by  national  law. 


The  provisions  of  the  measure  fall  Into 
two  general  categories.  In  part,  the  legis- 
lation Is  deslgnoed  to  strengthen  the  enforce- 
ment either  of  laws  already  enacted  or  of 
rulings  with  the  effect  of  law  that  have  re- 
cently been  handed  down  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Coxirt.  Thus  In  Federal  elections — 
which  are  conducted  under  State  supervi- 
sion— the  rights  of  Negro  voters  were  sup- 
posed to  be  adequately  protected  by  earUer 
statutes.  This  did  not  prove  everywhere  to 
be  the  case,  probably  the  worst  example  being 
in  Mississippi. 

Consequently,  the  new  act  decrees  a  uni- 
form standard  of  eligibility  for  all  registered 
voters,  regardless  of  race.  And,  more  espe- 
cially, In  order  to  preclude  subterfuges  which 
have  worked  primarily  agnlnst  Negro  appli- 
cants. It  proclaims  a  nationwide  maximum 
qualification  with  respect  to  literacy  tests. 
(Completion  of  an  accredited  sixth-grade 
education    Is    to    be    presumed    sufficient  i 

Or,  again,  take  the  Supreme  Court's  1964 
decision,  ordering  the  Integration  of  all  pub- 
lic schools  throughout  the  land.  The  com- 
pliance record  In  the  border  States  and  In 
parts  of  the  Deep  South  has  been  good. 
Many  areas  of  hardcore  resistance  still  re- 
main, however.  The  law  -stlpulnteo,  there- 
fore, that  when  the  Attorney  General  receives 
what  he  deems  a  meritorious  complaint,  he, 
himself,  may  Institute  public  school  desegre- 
gation  suits   In    the   Federal   courts. 

These  are  Instances  of  efforts  to  Imple- 
ment more  effectively  existing  Federal  leg- 
islation and  Judicial  Instructions  They  do 
not  expand  rights  already  legally  guaran- 
teed. But  the  law  also  Is  designed  to  Initi- 
ate some  fresh  changes  of  major  Import  to 
the  legal  status  of  the  Negro  In  his  capacity 
as  an  American  citizen  Three  of  those  In- 
novations at  the  national  level  are  of  special 
significance. 

The  act  requires  all  establlshmentfl  offer- 
ing food,  lodging,  gasoline  or  entertainment, 
wherever  situated,  to  serve  everyone,  without 
respect  to  race.  It  covers,  as  well,  any  other 
activity  conducted  on  the  same  premises 
The  only  exceptions  apply  to  private  clubs 
and  lodging  houses  with  no  more  than  five 
rooms  for  rent.  Many  States  and  commu- 
nities have  similar  laws.  Such  statutes  will 
now  have  Federal  backing  And  the  overall 
principle  of  nondiscriminatory  access  to  pub- 
lic accommodations  at  the  same  time  be- 
comes operative  everywhere  else 

The  equal  Job  opportunity  section  of  the 
act  f applicable  1  year  hence)  will  forbid  any 
employer,  labor  union  or  employment  agency 
to  dl.scrlmlnate  against  Negroes  In  their  hir- 
ing, firing,  promotion  or  referral  practices. 
Here  the  only  exemption  concerns  employers 
ultimately  with  fewer  than  25  workers.  Once 
more.  States  already  having  similar  legisla- 
tion will  find  such  laws  reinforced  And  the 
general  framework  of  fair  employment  safe- 
guards wlU  he  extended  to  States  that  have 
not  yet  seen  fit  to  adopt  them 

Lastly,  the  section  dealing  with  federally 
aided  programs  of  every  type  will  bar  the 
exclusion  of  anyone  by  reas'^n  of  race  from 
the  benefits  that  might  otherwise  accrue  to 
him.  Such  assistance  la  to  be  withdrawn 
upon  proof  of  deliberate  and  continued  fail- 
ure to  comply. 

These,  then,  are  the  principal  feature*  of 
the  new  law.  They  add  up.  on  paper,  to  an 
Impressive  achievement.  Yet  the  act  wlU 
still  have  to  be  enforced — and  obeyed  Both 
processes  have  been  rendered  somewhat 
easier  by  amendments  Inserted  In  the  orig- 
inal bill  with  the  consent  of  Its  proponents. 

In  the  main,  these  alterations  tend  to  give 
the  States  more  time  In  which  to  solve  their 
own  racial  problems  before  Federal  interven- 
tion, and  to  afford  Individuals  the  protection 
of  a  Jury  trial  in  most  criminal  contempt 
proceedings  brought  under  the  act.  Never- 
theless. It  would  be  naive  to  assume  that  so 
controversial  a  law  will  automatically  accom- 
plish all  Its  stated  objectives. 

The  enforcement  of  this  legislation  Is 
bound  to  provoke  reeentment  and   to  test 


our  respect  for  law.  Under  such  clrom 
stances  experience  suggests  the  practical  Ua- 
plementatlon  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  igM 
should  be  patient  and  sensible,  as  well  u 
firm.  It  likewise  teaches  that  nothing  is  qq- 
to  be  gained  by  violent  obstruction  on  tht 
part  of  the  law's  nujre  fanatical  while  oppoQ. 
ents  or  by  actions  on  the  part  of  Neere 
extremists  which  would  render  an  even- 
handed  administration  of  the  law  more  dlffl. 
cult.  The  law  was  not  Intended  to  be  kq 
excuse  for  the  kind  of  quick-trigger  demon- 
stratlons  that  occurred  In  the  Hotel  Muehle^ 
bach  barbershop  j-esterday.  A  decision  hav- 
ing been  reached,  the  national  Interest  de. 
mands  that  the  controversy  It  provoked  shall 
not  t)e  uselessly  prolonged.  We  have  eetab. 
llshed  what  amounts  to  a  new  framework 
In  one  area  of  our  national  law.  It  should 
now  be  given  a  chance  to  operate  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  we  can  create. 

This  legislation  undoubtedly  Is  a  step  Jn 
the  right  direction.  But  It  will  not  usher  In 
any  millennium.  Those  who  resisted  tti 
enactment  most  bitterly  will  eventually  ai«. 
cover  that  such  legislation  does  not  mean 
the  end  of  the  world.  Those  who  champi- 
oned It  most  ardently  are  apt  to  find  sooner 
or  later  that  the  new  law  has  brought  only 
limited,  though  essential,  progress.  If  they 
have  Indulged — or  led  their  followers  to  In- 
dulge— In  excessive  expectations,  they  will 
have  to  brace  themselves  for  disillusionment. 

Decent  access  to  public  accommodaUcmi 
win  hardly  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  Indi- 
vidual who  cannot  afford  such  facilities.  As- 
surance of  equal  employment  opportimltles 
cannot  help  him  much  unless  he  Is  properly 
trained  to  hold  a  Job  In  a  world  that  Is  be- 
coming Increasingly  automated.  The  valtie 
to  him  of  Integratied  schools  must  depend. 
In  the  long  run,  on  the  quality  and  kinds  at 
education  they  purvey.  Even  his  voting 
rights  will  be  meaningless,  unless  they  are 
systematically  and  Intelligently  used. 

In  the  totality  of  race  relations,  the  cItU 
rights  Lssue  Is  a  little  like  the  expoeed  seg- 
ment of  an  Iceberg.  Shear  It  off,  and  some 
other  heretofore  comparatively  submerged 
problem  will  Inevitably  rlee  above  the  sur- 
face, demanding  national  attention  Indeed, 
we  have  a  long,  long  way  to  go,  to  correct 
those  Injustices  which  lie  deeply  embedded 
In  custom  and  habits  of  thought.  Theae 
are  su.sceptlble  to  no  quick  solution  by  law. 
Their  elimination  will  require  an  exercise  of 
much  good  will  on  both  sides  presumably 
over  many  years. 

Nevertheless,  outside  that  area  the  chief 
remaining  disadvantages  to  which  the  Negro 
will  be  subject,  after  our  new  civil  rights 
legislation  Is  fully  In  force,  share  a  common 
characteristic.  Such  roadblocks  are  essen- 
tially the  outgrowth  of  poverty  and  various 
other  environmental  handicaps.  And  while, 
In  proportion,  they  may  bear  more  heavily 
upon  the  Negro,  most  of  them  also  affect 
millions  of  white  citizens  as  well. 

To  this  extent  they  become  national,  rath- 
er theoi  ethnic,  problems,  to  be  attacked 
by  the  best  leadership  of  the  two  races  work- 
ing together.  They  represent  a  challenge  to 
the  kind  of  enlightened  Interracial  coopera- 
tion the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  should  now 
help  to  make  more  readily  attainable. 


Response  to  a  Qaestionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29.  1964 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
May  I  mailed  128,000  questionnaires  to 
the  people  of  the  Second  District  of  Col- 


,^0  The  response  to  this  poll  has 
Sa^  most  gratifying  and  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  sincere  appre- 
rfCtlon  to  all  those  Coloradans  who  par- 
«3p«ted  in  this  grassroots  expression 
of  oDlnion  and  conviction. 

Experts  told  me  I  could  expect  a  6-  to  8- 
nercent  return.  As  of  this  time.  17.098 
^le  returned  questioruiaires,  ansviered 
aUor  in  part.  This  is  a  return  of  almost 
14  percent  and  demonstrates  dramat- 
ically that  the  people  of  the  Second  Dis- 
trict are  aware  of  the  problems  that  face 
the  Nation  and  are  vitally  concerned  over 
their  solutions. 

In  addition  to  the  over  17,000  ques- 
tionnaires. I  received  over  3,500  indi- 
vidually written  letters,  supplementing 
the  answers  to  the  questions. 

Mr  Speaker,  once  again  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  high  honor  it  is  to  rep- 
resent these  dedicated  people  of  a  great 

district.  ^  ^ 

I  am  Including  at  this  point  in  my 
i«narks  the  final  tabulation  of  the  re- 
BUlts  of  the  1964  questionnaire  for  the 
Second  District  of  Colorado: 

RKSPONS*     to     BROTZMAN     QUESTIONNAIRK 

The  complete  results  of  the  quesUonnalre 
are  as  follows: 

1  Do  you  favor  the  United  States  selling 
wheat  or  other  farm  products  to  Communist 
nations? 

Yes,  41.7  percent;  no,  58.3  percent. 

2.  Should  the  United  States  undertake  a 
more    aggreaelve    program    to    rid    Cuba    of 

Castro? 
Yes.  77.8  percent;  no,  22.2  percent. 

3.  Do  you  believe  appropriations  for  for- 
eign aid  should  be : 

*  Percent 

(a)  Reduced  substantially 62.6 

(b)  Maintained  at  present  level 3'j2  4 

(c)  Increased '*•  " 

4  Should  the  US  Constitution  be  amend- 
ed to  allow  voluntary  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing In  public  schools? 

Yes.  67.3  percent;  no.  42.7  percent. 

5.  Do  you  favor  hospital  and  medical  care 

for  the  elderly  through : 

Percent 

(a)  EmphasU  on  Federal-State  matching 

funds    (Kerr-MUls) 38 

(b)  Inccwne  tax  credit  to  pay  for  volun- 

tary   insurance *1 

(c)  Hospital  Insurance,  financed  through 

Increased  social  security  tax  (King- 
Anderson) 21 

8.  Do  you  favor  Income  tax  credit  for  par- 
ents of  students  in  college? 

Yes,  78.8  percent;  no,  21.2  percent. 


ImmigratioB   Reform   Urged  by  Church 
Leaders 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


1932,  which  Is  sponsored  by  a  bipartisan 
group  of  27  Senators. 
The  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
VSA.,  has  recently  published  a  most 
useful' bulletin  on  the  church's  support 
for  needed  changes  in  our  Immigration 
l&ws 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bul- 
letin be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  .    „  .. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletm 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CHt^RCHwroE  Support  for  Immigration 
For  years  church  and  civic  leaders  have 
favored  the  liberalizing  of  U.S.  Immigration 
policy.  Thev  have  felt  that  the  quota  system 
based  on  national  origin  Is  out  of  harmony 
with  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  Ls  open  to 
ch.TJges  of  racial  and  ethnic  bias. 

Long  overdue  and  much-needed  legislation 
to  revise  our  Inadequate  and  discriminatory 
immigration     quota     laws     (the     McCarran- 
Walt«r  Act  of  1952)   was  sent  to  Congre.-s  on 
July  23    1963.  by  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
The    bills— S.     1932,    H.R.    7700— which    are 
sjxjnsored  by  27  Senators  and  53  Representa- 
tl%-es,   have  now  been  strongly   endorsed   by 
President    Lyndon    B.    Johnson.       Energetic 
public    support    Is    needed     to    Insure    the 
passage  of  this  Important  reform  legislation. 
The  bills  have  been  referred  to  the  respec- 
tive Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Ckimmlttecs. 
The     Senate     Inunlgration     Subcommittee 
heard    supporters   of   the    legislation   during 
2     days    of    hearings,    January     13    and     14, 
1964.    But  there  have  been  no  further  Senate 
hearings.      However,  hearings  began  In  the 
House  on  June  11. 

Senators  Philip  A.  Hart,  of  Michigan,  and 
Kenneth  B.  Keateno,  of  New  York,  are  lead- 
ing Senate  supporters;  Representative 
EauANUEL  (Teller,  of  New  York,  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Ckjmmlttee,  has  been  a 
leading  House  proponent  of  constructive 
changes 

The  most  dramatic  feature  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  Is  the  elimination  of  the 
national  origins  quota  system  (based  on  the 
1920  census)  and  the  substitution  of  a  quota 
pool  which  would  be  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  other  criteria  and  priorities  such  as  na- 
tional Interest,  special  skills,  reunion  of 
families,  and  resettlement  of  refugees.  The 
bill  eliminates  discrimination  against  resi- 
dents of  the  ABla-Paclflc  Triangle.  It  ex- 
tends nonquota  statvis  to  newly  Independent 
Western  Hemisphere  oountrlee  previously 
denied  this  privilege,  that  is,  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,   and   Tobago. 

The  bill  makes  permanent  provision  for 
the  entry  of  refugees  by  authorizing  the 
President,  after  receiving  recommendations 
from  a  seven-man  immigration  board  also 
created  under  this  legislation,  to  reserve  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  unallocated  quota  num- 
bers for  Issuance  to  persons  disadvantaged 
by  the  changes  in  the  quota  system  and  up 
to  20  percent  to  refugees  whose  sudden  dis- 
location requires  special  treatment.  These 
persons,  like  all  other  Inunlgrants,  must 
meet  rlgoroua  health,  morals,  and  security 
standards. 


or 


HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

or    ORBGOM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  29. 1964 
Mrs.  NKUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  like  former 
Presidents  Tnmian  and  Eisenhower  and 
the  late  President  Kennedy,  has  called 
for  modiflcation  and  liberaliJiatlon  of  our 
Nation's  Immigration  policy  and  ellmi- 
naUon  of  the  highly  discriminatory  na- 
tional origins  quota  system.  I  am  one 
of  the  Senate  sponsors  of  Senate  bill 


WHT  IS  NBW  LEGISLATION  NEEDED? 

Under  ovir  present  s3rBtem: 

Ireland,  with  a  population  of  2.824,000, 
has  a  larger  immigration  quota  than  all  of 
Asia  with  Its  nearly  1»4  billion  Inhabitants. 

The  quota  for  tiny  Switzerland  Is  greater 
than  the  combined  quotas  for  the  entire 
African  Continent. 

Oountrlee  in  northwestern  Europe  are  ap- 
portioned nearly  83  percent  of  the  total  quo- 
ta, countries  in  southeastern  Europe  16  per- 
cent, and  the  rest  of  the  wcH-ld  only  2  percent. 

WWle  hundreds  of  thousemds  of  persons 
wait  for  endlessly  oversubscribed  quota  num- 
bers, thousands  of  nontransferable  places  go 
unused  each  year  In  such  undersubscrlbed 
countries  as  Oreat  Britain  and  Germany. 


These  and  other  facts  prompted  President 
Kennedy  in  submitting  the  proposed  legis- 
lation to  Congress  last  July  to  say:  "The  use 
of  a  national  origins  system  Is  without  basis 
in  either  logic  or  reason.  It  neither  satisfies 
a  national  need  nor  accomplishes  an  inter- 
national purpose.  In  an  age  of  interdepend- 
ence among  nations,  such  a  system  is  an 
anachronism,  for  It  discriminates  among  ap- 
plicants for  admission  into  the  United  States 
on  the  basis  of  accident  of  birth." 

Note-  This  wUl  not  op«i  the  doors  to  a 
flood  of  immigrants.  They  wUl  still  need  an 
affidavit  of  support  for  visa  issuance.  Prefer- 
ence is  given  to  reunion  of  families  and 
skilled  workers. 

OtTR  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY'S  STAND 

In  1954,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
bvterlan  Church  In  the  United  States  of 
America  approved  a  deliverance  calling  for 
the  radical  amendment  of  the  prevailing  Mc- 
Carran -Walter  Immigration  Act,  which  con- 
tained several  features  that  many  church 
bodies  regarded  as  discriminatory  and  ob- 
lectionable.  ^  w     _ 

The  McCarran-Walter  Act  has  been 
amended  from  time  to  time  since  It  won 
congressional  approval  in  1952.  but  many  of 
Its  most  objectionable  features  (from  the 
church's  point  of  view)  remain  as  t*e  law  of 
the  land  and  the  basis  of  our  Nation's  immi- 
gration policy.  Every  year  legislation  has 
been  introduced  In  Congress  to  renovate 
completely  our  immlgratlMi  laws,  but  none  of 
these   offerings   has   survived   the   legislative 

'"in  the  meanwhile,  special  legislation  has 
been  required  in  Increasing  volume  to  take 
care  of  urgent  situations  and  cases  not  cov- 
ered by  the  basic  law.  Since  1952  an  average 
of  about  250.000  pensons  have  entered  this 
country  annually  as  Immigrants,  only  40  per- 
cent of  them  under  quotas  prescribed  In  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act.  the  rest  as  exceptions 
or  nonquota  immigrants  covered  by  special 

legislation.  „„„„ 

There  has  been  mounting  pressure  upon 
Congress  and  the  administration  from  a  gr«»t 
variety  of  voluntary  groups  interested  in  the 
matter  to  change  the  basic  Uw  to  ^lake  it 
more  realistic  and  contemporary  and  to  purge 
it  of  the  features  which  many  people  find 
discriminatory.  Inhumane,  and  contrary  to 
our  Nation's  best  Interest. 

The  175th  general  assembly  In  1963  caUed 
upon  United  Presbyterians  to  encourage 
and  support  efforts  to  revise  our  Nations 
present  basic  immlgraUon  Uws  to: 

(a)  Remove  restrictive  and  discriminatory 
provisions  agaUast  UnmlgranU  from  eastern 
and  southern  Europe,  against  people  from 
Asian  countries,  against  persons  from  the 
sub-Saharan  Africa,  and  against  persons 
who  are  arbitrarily  twirred  on  the  basis  of 
race  and  national  origin. 

(b)  Substitute  a  new  formula  for  grant- 
ing visas,  which  takes  into  accotmt  both 
the  needs  of  the  people  seeking  admission 
and  the  vital  interests  of  our  own  people, 
in  terms  of  national  security  and  economic 

well-being. 

(c)  Update  the  basic  law  to  conform  wltn 
present  needs  and  with  actual  practices  since 
1952,  which  means  the  admission  of  as  many 
as  250.000  persons  a  year  Instead  of  150.000 
as  under  the  present  basic  law. 

(d)  Provide  that.  If  national  and  region- 
al quotas  are  used  in  equalling  the  ad- 
mission of  immigrants,  they  be  baaed  on  the 
census  of  1960  rather  than  on  the  census 
of  1920.  ,  ^ 

(e)  Provide  that  unused  quotas  l>e  pooled 
at  the  end  of  the  year  and  reallocated  to 
quota  arwaa  having  a  backlog  of  applica- 
tions for  admission  to  ttxt  United  States. 

(f)  Provide  for  the  admission  of  refugees 
In  large-enough  numbers  to  alleviate  emer- 
gency situations  which  result  In  refugee  com- 
munities requiring  resettlement. 

(g)  Encourage  the  reunification  of  fami- 
lies by  admitting  blood  relatives  of  recent 
immigrants  on  a  nonquota  basis. 
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A  Nation   Reborn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CAUrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  29.  1964 

Mr.  BOB  Wn^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rkcord,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  San  Diego  Union  of  July  17, 
1964: 

A    Nation    Reborn 

(By   James    S.   Copley) 
The   light  has   been   turned   on.     We   are 
going  to  witness  a  great  struggle  lor  the  soul 
of  America. 

The  Republican  Party  made  that  decision 
when  It  nominated  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water  of  Arizona  for  President  and  adopted 
a  platform  outspoken  for  constitutional  gov- 
emmient  and  Individual  freedom,  and  for  the 
defeat  of  communism. 

The  IJemocratlc  Party  will  nominate  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  for  President,  and  Its  plat- 
form will  not  be  able  to  escape  the  tenets 
which  have  bound  It  to  a  philosophy  of 
overpowering  government.  Federal  paternal- 
ism, and  fateful  coexistence  with  commu- 
nism. 

The  Republican  Party  has  not  really 
changed.  Conservatives  always  have  been 
the  largest  group  within  the  party,  even  as 
they  constitute  a  formidable  but  apprehen- 
sive body  within  the  Democratic  Party. 

But  a  new  and  younger  generation  of  con- 
servatives, who  were  not  wounded  by  the 
defeats  of  the  1930's.  have  taken  command 
and  there  will  be  no  more  retreats  from  what 
at  last  must  be  faced. 

They  bring  to  the  national  stage  a  plea 
for  a  reaffirmation  of  the  American  faith. 

Is  this  faith,  as  we  have  understood  It.  no 
longer  tenable? 

That,  it  seems  to  me.  is  the  great  Issue 
that  must  underlie  the  debates  that  soon 
will  be  heard  In  every  town  and  city  of  the 
United  States. 

Most  people.  Democrats  no  less  than  Re- 
publicans, believe  themselves  to  be  good 
Americans.  And  they  are.  But  over  the 
years  there  has  been  a  rising  drift  away  from 
constitutional  government  and  both  parties 
have  been  guilty  of  avoiding  a  direct  con- 
frontation on  whether  a  time  of  deep  change 
In  America  has  arrived. 

Is  the  system  of  government  that  we  have 
known  no  longer  capable  of  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  a  modern  complex  society?  Must 
government  absorb  the  liberties  and  replace 
the  Initiative  of  Its  people? 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  lip  service  given 
to  free  enterprise,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
has  been  a  steady  erosion  of  Individual  re- 
sponsibility and  a  deepening  penetration  of 
Government  Into  every  phase  of  the  people's 
lives. 

In  the  choice  of  Its  leaders  and  provisions 
of  Its  platform  the  Republican  Party  has 
told  the  American  people  It  believes  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  allowed  to  become  their  mas- 
ter and  that  It  has  a  mandate  to  return  the 
Nation  to  Its  historic  purposes. 

It  can  be  done,  as  Gen.  Dwlght  D  Elsen- 
hower told  the  convention.  If  Republicans 
themselves  "cleave  to  the  straight  path  of 
principle  and  commonsense"  and  find  their 
strength  in  the  unity  that  comes  from  a  con- 
sensus broad  enough  to  accommodate  all  who 
subscribe  to  the  basic  doctrines  of  the  party 
and  the  Constitution. 

The  issue  Is  not  Just  domestic.  It  la 
worldwide.  The  ultimate  surrender  to  Gov- 
ernment is  communism. 

Is  the  acceptance  of  coexistence  with  com- 
munism, in  the  belief  it  is  necessary  in  the 


need  to  do  everything  possible  to  avoid  a 
nuclear  war.  a  loss  of  national  will  that 
abandons  the  cause  of  freemen  around  the 
world  and  will  fatally  corrupt  our  own  way 
of  life? 

This  question,  too.  miist  be  answered.  And 
the  Republicans  have  chosen  to  answer  It. 
We  must  restore  our  national  strength  and 
integrity.  We  must  emerge  victorious  in  the 
long  struggle  with  atheistic  communism  or 
lose  everything. 

The  lines  have  been  drawn,  the  command- 
ers designated  and  the  forces  rallied.  There 
are  no  sidelines  In  such  a  struggle.  It  will 
be  a  compelling  and  enlightening  cajnpaign — 
and  It  could  be  a  foreboding  one. 

But  the  courage  of  Senator  Barry  Golo- 
WATTR  Is  summoning  millions  of  persons  to 
the  cause  that  must  not  be  lost — the  rebirth 
of  Americanism  In  America. 


Behind  the  Scenes  With  L.B.J. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or  delj\warz: 
IN  THE  SENATT:  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  29.  1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Behind  the 
Scenes  with  L.B.J."  The  editorial  was 
published  in  the  Gazette  Telegraph  of 
Colorado  Springs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo  )   Gazette 

Telegraph.  June  30,  1964) 

Behind  the  Scenes  WrrH  LB  J 

The  President  of  the  United  States.  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  says  that  20  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple In  this  country  are  Impoverished.  Any 
way  you  want  to  look  at  It,  that  means  that 
80  percent  are  not. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  recent 
maneuvers  of  the  White  House  crowd  have 
begun  to  create  the  Impression  that  the  20- 
percent  figure  is  something  of  a  myth. 

About  a  month  ago.  the  President  was 
touring  about  the  country  making  political 
hay  and  stopping  In  lots  of  unlikely  places 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

One  of  these  stops  on  May  7  last,  was  at 
Rocky  Mount,  N.C..  where  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive called  at  the  home  of  William  David 
Marlow.  The  Marlows  obviously  were  not 
enjoying  a  great  deal  of  luxury  and  the 
show  put  on  was  pretty  convincing 

Well,  Just  the  other  day  a  reporter  stopped 
back  at  the  home  of  the  Marlows  to  find  out 
how  they  were  doing  and  to  get  some  com- 
ments. And  he  began  to  suspect  that  the 
"spur  of  the  moment"  visit  had  been  rather 
well  planned  and  staged  In  advance. 

Mrs.  Marlow  proved  talkative.  "We  didn't 
even  feel  like  we  were  In  poverty,"  she  said 
"We  thought  we  were  on  our  feet  for  the 
first  time  In  4  years.  And  along  comes  the 
word  that  weYe  the  poore.st  folks  In  the 
country." 

Ehirlng  the  PresldentlaJ  visit  it  was 
brought  out  that  Mr.  Marlow  earned  only 
$i.SOO  per  year. 

Dr.  George  Smith,  associate  director  of  the 
North  Carolina  Cooperative  Elxtension  Serv- 
ice, had  called  on  the  Marlows  before  the 
presidential  entourage  came  by. 

Mrs.  Marlow  says  of  him  that  he  "tried  to 
make  us  look  poorer  than  we  are."  She 
added  that  he  "told  me  to  be  sure  and  have 
a  washing  on  the  line  when  the  President 


came   and    also   be   sure    the    children 
barefoot  when  the  President  arrived."* 

When  Dr.  Smith  was  queried  on  thU  po(nt 
he  denied  that  he  had  wanted  the  l(wlo«^ 
to  look  poorer  than  they  were;  only  thatthw 
shoiild  act  "natural"  with  the  presldeouZ 
party. 

One  thing  seems  certain  at  least,  the  "gnnr 
of  the  moment"  visit  had  been  prepared  b» 
advance  Another  Item  that  reporters  have 
now  brought  out  Is  this:  Marlow  denies  that 
he  makes  only  $1,500  per  year  from  farmln* 
According  to  him,  he  expects  to  gross  about 
$4,000  this  yea*,  of  which  $1,500  will  be  hla 
net  But  the  conversation  ensuing  during 
the  President's  visit  Implied  that  the  $1,500 
anticipated  net  was  really  the  anticipated 
gross. 

It  Is  possible  the  President  was  actukUy 
engaged  in  fooling  people  Into  thinking 
there  Is  a  greater  problem  In  respect  to  pov- 
erty than  there  really  Is.  The  evidence  U 
be!?lnning  to  come  in  that  this  Is  the  case. 

Of  course  there  are  people  who  are  poor. 
This  Is  not  In  question.  But  there  Is  a  grow- 
ing question  as  to  whether  Mr.  Johnson 
Would  know  a  poor  person  if  he  saw  one. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
can't  even  find  poor  people.  It  seems  a  trifle 
niilve  to  turn  a  great  deal  of  money  over  to 
him  so  he  can  end  their  poverty.  It  begins 
to  look  as  though  these  Johnson  tours  are 
simply  following  a  script  that  may  very  well 
have  been  written  by  a  television  director. 

Take  Dr  George  Smith,  for  Instance.  Dr. 
Smith  works  for  the  "Extension  Service" 
which  Is  the  educational  arm  of  the  Dept^t- 
rnent  of  Agriculture.  It  is  the  Job  of  Dr. 
Smith  and  others  similarly  employed  to  help 
set  the  stage  In  agricultural  areas  so  that 
Johnson's  policies  can  be  dramatized.  Some 
refer  to  the  "Extension  Service"  as  the 
"political  arm"  of  the  administration.  It 
appears  to  be  charged  with  the  task  of  creat- 
ing a  favorable  setting  for  the  Johnson  pro- 
gram. 

But  if  the  Johnson  program  has  to  operate 
In  front  of  stage  propjs.  there's  a  grave  ques- 
tion as  to  the  sincerity  of  any  part  of  It. 

T'Ime  was,  when  men  B(K>ke  up  from  deep 
feelings  and  convictions.  They  may  not  have 
been  Impeccably  groomed  at  the  time,  and 
they  were  disinterested  In  creating  an 
"Image."  But  they  thought  that  what  they 
said  was  Important  and  it  was  Important 
because  It  represented  their  deepest  convic- 
tions.    . 

Nowadays,  almost  everything  Is  staged. 
Speeches  are  written  by  trained  verbalists, 
cameras  catch  every  detail  and  the  overall 
Impression  Is  far  more  Important  than  the 
real  meaning  and  Intent. 

Which  leaves  us  with  the  overall  Ixniwes- 
slon  that  the  "war  on  p>overty"  Is  nothing  but 
a  phony  and  that  the  administration  cares 
about  votes  more  than  It  cares  about  the 
poor. 


Transportation  First  for  Peoria,  III. 
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-_— OMEZXD   BTJB   Smvic*   HniK    Planned    m 
'^'^  Rksxaxck  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  29. 1964 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
periment, never  tried  before  in  any  part 
of  the  country,  will  begin  August  1  In 
Peoria,  111.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  An  article  by  James 
A.  McConnick  in  the  July  26.  1964.  Issue 
of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  Indicates  the 
ext«nt  of  the  project.  Under  unanimous 
consent,  I  include  the  article  at  this 
point; 


(By  James  A.  McConnick) 
gow  would  you  like  to  have  bus  service 

«hlch  would : 

1  Pick  you  up  In  your  neighborhood  every 
morning  and  take  you  nonstop  to  your  t&c- 
^  or  office,  returning  you  the  same  way 
ITnlght  and  guaranteeing  you  a  seat  both 

'a    Charge  you  less  for  a  short  ride'' 

3  Provide   more   frequent   bus   trips? 

4  Offer  expressway  service  from  places  like 
Rlchwoods  Township  to  downtown  Peoria? 

Whether  service  of  this  kind  can  Improve 
the  health  of  bus  companies  in  cities  the 
jlae  of  Peoria  will  be  tested  here  starting 
August  1  In  a  yearlong  mass  transit  research 

A  Federal  grant  of  $83,616  to  the  University 
of  Illinois  will  pay  two-thirds  of  the  $125,- 
000  cost  of  the  project,  which  will  be  ad- 
BlnUtered  by  the  unlversltys  bureau  of 
economic  and  buslnees  research  In  collab- 
oration with  Peoria  City  Lines,  Inc.,  and  the 

city 

The  first  of  Its  kind  in  the  country,  the 
program  wUl  be  directed  by  Michael  Blurton. 
a  University  of  Illinois  research  assistant  who 
U  studying  toward  a  doctorate  in  transpor- 
UUon  economics.  The  overall  program  will 
be  under  the  general  supervision  of  an  ad- 
visory committee  of  senior  faculty  members 
of  the  university. 

Also  plavlng  an  active  role  In  the  project 
Ifl  James  Coke,  director  of  the  university's 
office  of  community  development. 

Coke  said  the  Federal  grants  are  provided 
In  the  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1961  and 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency. 

The  findings  will  help  to  indicate  the  ex- 
tent to  which  modifications  of  public  transit 
gystems    can    bring    about    Increased    use    of 

them.  ., 

In  addition  to  attempting  to  measure  the 
direct  effects  of  such  changes  on  the  demand 
for  transportation,  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  determine  the  Indirect  effects  on  retail 
sales  and  on  other  aspects  of  the  community's 
economy. 

Interviewed  in  his  offices  in  Champaign. 
Blurton.  who  has  worked  with  tran.slt  sys- 
tems In  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Eng- 
land and  who  has  Invented  an  automatic  fare 
machine  which  will  be  placed  in  operation 
here  said  the  project  win  seek  to  determine 
the  response  to  the  foUowlng  changes  In  the 
transportation  Geld. 

Providing  an  express  bus  service  to  and 
from  work  for  30-person  groups  on  a  monthly 
contract  basis. 

Augmenting  ser\-lce  on  a  regular  route. 

Aupmentlng  service  on  a  regular  route  and 
splitting  the  route  to  provide  express  sen.lce 
to  the  outer  ends. 

Ch.inglng  the  fare  structure  on  a  regular 

route. 

Before  any  changes  are  made,  teams  of  col- 
lege students  from  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  Bradley  University  wUl  be  hired  at  |2  an 
hour  to  conduct  surveys. 

Before  any  charter,  or  contract  express 
service  is  set  up,  these  te«Lms  will  survey  more 
than  100  homes  for  each  proposed  route. 
After  a  route  Is  establUhed,  two  return  in- 
terviews will  bo  made  at  each  residence,  one 
about  6  months  later  and  the  other  about  II 
months  later. 

Such  Information  as  how  long  It  takes  for 
the  Individual  to  travel  to  and  from  work  by 
car  how  much  the  resident  would  be  wlUlng 
to  pav  for  the  propoeed  cKarter  express  serv- 
lc«  and  his  opinion  of  bus  travel  wUl  be 
sought. 

The  Idea  of  the  group  charter  service  is  to 
offer  an  express  route  on  a  monthly  basis 
with  a  seat  guarantee  and  to  provide  peak- 
hotir  capacity  loads  for  the  buses. 


The  sxirveyB  will  determine  the  beet  loca- 
tions for  oonnectmg  points.  The  before  and 
after  Interviews  wUl  determine  how  bus 
txitrons  like  the  service. 

AU  routes  will  be  analyzed  periodically. 
Each  will  be  divided  Into  zones,  and  origin 
and  destination  data  will  be  recorded  in  in- 
terviews with  patrons. 

Analyses  will  be  made  before  any  changes 
are  made,  every  2  months  during  the  period 
improvements  are  In  effect  and  1  month  after 
the  Improvements  have  been  wlthdravsm. 

Blurton  said  his  research  will  get  under- 
way next  month.  He  hopes  that  the  charter- 
express  service  can  be  placed  In  operation 
about  the  middle  of  September,  the  Rich- 
woods  expressway  service  In  October  and  the 
augmentation  program  and  fare  structure 
about  December. 

To  get  the  charter-express  bus  program  on 
the  road,  Blurton  and  ills  staff  will  ask  in- 
dustrtai  plants  and  other  major  employers 
to  hand  out  questionnaires  to  determine  who 
might  be  Interested  in  charter  bus  service. 

"Those  who  are  Interested  will  be  asked 
to  sign  their  names  and  addresses,  the  place 
of  their  employment,  the  time  they  leave 
home  for  work  and  the  time  they  are  finished 
working,"  Blurton  said. 

"In  addition,  a  telephone  operator  at  the 
bus  company  will  take  requests. 

"Using  a  huge  map  we  will  build  up  'pin- 
heads  of  people"  and  when  we  have  about  30 
in  a  radius  of  2  blocks,  we  then  will  put  a 
survey  crew  Into  the  area  and  Interview  up  to 
200  homes." 

Blurton  said  that  as  soon  as  30  persons 
in  the  2-block  area  who  have  the  same  origin- 
destination  setup  favor  the  charter  service, 
the  program  will  be  put  into  operation. 

The  bus  would  stop  about  midway  of  the 
blocks,  load  the  30  passengers  and  depart 
nonstop  for  Its  deslnatlon. 

"What  can  the  Individual  expect  to  pay 
for  this  personalized  service?"     Blurton  was 

"I  would  like  to  avoid  being  specific,"  he 
said,  "but  while  It  would  be  more  than  the 
regular  25  cent  fare.  It  would  be  set  at  less 
than  the  general  cost  estimates  which  have 
been  placed  upon  automobile  travel  and 
parklnt;." 

As  the  program  develops,  different  routes 
win  have  different  rates  according  to  dis- 
tance. A  personanzed  monthly  pass  reserv- 
ing a  seat  would  be  sold. 

After  2  months,  passengers  will  be  Inter- 
viewed and  their  answers  compared  with  data 
contained   In   their  original  Interviews. 

After  the  charter-service  passengers  are 
delivered,  Blurton  said,  the  buses  could  be 
used  to  augment  or  extend  regular  routes, 
or  used,  again  on  the  personal  basis,  to  trans- 
port children  to  school,  or  to  haul  office 
workers  to  such  destinations  as  Carson  Plrle 
Scott  &  Co.  and  Bergner's. 

The  reverse  procedure  would  be  In  effect 
at  the  end  of  the  work  or  school  day. 

It  Is  estimated  that  this  service  wlU  In- 
volve eight  buses:  two  will  be  air  conditioned, 
and  all  will  be  drawn  from  the  Peoria  City 
I,lnes  fleet.  - 

Blurton  said  the  charter  service  buses  will 
carry  red  and  green  flags  to  set  them  apart 
from  the  other  buses. 

The  augmentation  of  regular  routes  test 
vdU  commence  after  the  charter-express 
routes  have  been  established.  The  aug- 
mented service  would  then  run  at  least  6 
months,  while  the  time  the  charter  service 
is  being  tried  out. 

An  attempt  to  Improve  bus  patronage  will 
be  made  by  establishing  an  expressway  route 
from  Rlchwoods  township.  Blurton  said. 

"The  service  wlU  start  near  Exposition 
Gardens,"  he  said,  "proceed  to  Glen  Avenue 
and  Route  150,  then  travel  nonstop  to  Uni- 
versity street  where  It  would  connect  with 
another  route,  then  proceed  to  Forrest  HUl, 
another  transfer  point,  and  proceed  straight 


to  the  Expressway,  down  "VVashlngton  to  the 

loop  area."  ^  ._v,4. 

Blurton  said  It  Is  possible  the  bus  might 
stop  at  Nebraaka  Avenue. 

Tenatlve  plans  are  to  augment  the  Wis- 
consin-Second Avenue  route.  This  route  U 
5%  mnes  long,  terminal  to  terminal,  and 
buses  now  operate,  offpeak.  at  20-minute  In- 

tervals.  ^^  , 

It  Is  planned  that  this  service  will  be  in- 
creased off-peak  to  match  the  existing  peak 
service.    This  would  require  two  extra  buses^ 

Blurton  indicated  that  other  rout4«  might 
be  rearranged. 

"We  might  start  a  crosstown  route  witn 
the  Bradley  University  area  being  the  focus 
point  of  the  shifting,"  he  said. 

One  other  route,  with  characteristics  simi- 
lar to  those  being  used  for  the  augmenta- 
tion and  expressway  service,  will  have  Its 
fare  structure  changed. 

The  present  fare  Is  a  flat  28  cents.  The 
change  will  Involve  Installing  5-cent  zones, 
each  about  one-half  mUe  long.  Transfers 
will  stUl  be  Issued. 

This  experiment,  never  tried  before  In  any 
part  of  the  country,  will  be  made  possible 
by  a  complex  automatic  fare  coUectlon  ma- 
chine Invented  by  Blurton. 

The  intricacies  of  this  calculaUng  machine 
are  explained  In  an  accompanying  story. 

This  project  Is  the  first  step  In  trying  to 
help  medium-sized  cities  keep  their  bus 
service  Due  to  lack  of  patronage,  revenues 
have  fallen  so  far  that  many  systems  are 
operated  at  a  loss  and  many  companies  have 
already   ceased   operations    and   others   wish 

to  do  so.  .     ,    J 

Total  cost  of  the  research  project  Includes 
salaries,  $42,745:  travel  and  subsistence,  $1,- 
550-  surveys,  127,450;  bus  operations,  •14.- 
992'  zone  fare  equipment.  $18,150;  advertis- 
ing. $7,000;  reports,  $3,599,  and  contin- 
gencies, $10,000. 

Sources  of  the  funds  win  be:  Federal 
grant,  $83,616;  Peoria  City  Lines,  Inc.,  $28.- 
538,  and  University  of  ininoU,  $13,270. 


A  Strange  Twist 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CAUTORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29. 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarits  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
entitled  "A  Strange  Twist,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  San  Diego  Union  on 
Wednesday  morning,  June  10,  1964: 
A   Strange  Twist 

The  liberal-radicals  are  sorely  dlsappolnt^l 
that  J  Edgar  Hoover  did  not  pass  from  the 
public  scene  upon  reaching  the  usual  man- 
datory retirement  age  of  70. 

President  Johnson  signed  an  order  waiving 
the  age  limit  for  Mr.  Hoover  and  thus  aUow- 
ing  him  to  continue  under  him  as  Director 
of  the  FBKas  he  has  for  40  years  under  six 
other  Presidents  and  13  Attorney  Generals. 

The  liberal -radicals  have  been  wary  of 
direct  attacks  on  Mr.  Hoover,  and  on  the 
work  of  the  FBI  Itself,  and  Instead  are  grima- 
bimg  that  Mr.  Hoover  is  being  "deified'  and 
the  organization  is  becoming  "frozen"  and 
developing  a  rigid  reverence  for  Its  own  past. 

This  is  a  strange  twist,  for  them.  They 
are  In  a  perpetual  search  for  a  "leader  who 
will  be  a  powerful  White  House  Executive, 
put  congress  t«  Its  place,  proclaim  laws  and 
regulations  for  the  national  good,  and  lead 
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all  the  people,  and  particularly  the  liberal- 
radicals,  out  of  the  wilderness  of  doubt. 

It  must  be  assumed,  then,  that  they  don't 
like  Mr.  Hoover.  They  don't  deny  his  rec- 
ord but  don't  want  him  to  go  adding  to  It. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  been  a  relentless  foe  of 
fv>mmiini«m  and  all  other  alien  Ideologies. 
In  so  doing  he  has  brushed  many  p>er8ons 
who  over  the  years  have  been  taken  In  by 
Communist  fronts  and  have  allowed  mls- 
grulded  Idealism  to  blind  them  to  dangers  of 
Ckjmmunlst  deceit,  subversion,  and  bids  for 
disarmament. 

This  has  hurt.  They  have  never,  and  will 
never,  forgive  him. 


Institute  of  Allegheny  Life  and  Culture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  29.  1964 

Mr.  BEAUL.  Mr.  Piesldent,  during 
the  week  of  July  19-25.  1964.  the  Council 
of  the  Alleghenies,  together  with  FYost- 
burg  State  College,  sponsored  an  Insti- 
tute of  Allegheny  Life  and  Culture. 

The  Council  of  the  Alleghenies  has 
been  most  successful  in  bringing  atten- 
tion to  the  unique  culture  and  historical 
heritage  of  the  people  who  live  in  the 
Allegheny  Mountain  Range.  In  order 
that  my  colleagues  may  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  activities  of  the 
CouncU  of  the  Alleghenies,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  program  of  the 
institute,  recently  held  in  Prostburg. 
Md.,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

instttu-te   of  .\li.echeny   life   and   culture. 
July   19   25.  1964 

(Sponsored  by  Prostburg  State  College,  and 
the  Council  of  the  Alleghenies,  Peatiu-lng 
Nationally   Known   Authorities   In   History. 
Ecology,    Folklore.   Architecture,    and    Polk 
Music,  on  the  Campus  of  Prostburg  State 
College,  Piillen  School,  Prostburg,  Md  ) 
The    unique    hlstoriciil    and    cultural    heri- 
tage of  the  people  who  live  In  the  great  Alle- 
gheny Mountain   Range   will   be  the  subject 
of   a    weeklong   series   of    summer    seminars, 
July  19-25,  1964. 

Nationally  known  authorities  In  history, 
ecology,  folklore,  architecture,  and  folk  music 
Will  lecture  and  lead  discussions  and  field 
tripe  to  points  of  interest  throughout  the 
mountains.  Wholesome  mountain  cooking 
will  be  provided,  iis  well  as  hiking,  swim- 
ming, picnics,  nature  study  and  folk  sing- 
ing 

Each  morning  formal  lectures  and  discus- 
sions on  a  different  svibject  will  be  held. 
Each  afternoon  a  field  trip  will  l>e  «5nducted. 
and  In  the  evenings  special  programs  will 
be  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  Insti- 
tute gnests. 

Accommodations  will  be  provided  on  the 
college  campus,  located  In  the  heart  of  the 
Allegheny  Tableland  near  the  highest  point 
©n  the  old  National  Pike  (now  US.  Route 
40). 

Registration  fees  are  as  follows  $25  for 
members  of  the  council:  $30  for  nrinmembers 
(Including  seminar  tuition,  room,  Sunday 
night  dinner,  and  breakfast)  and  evening 
meals  Monday  through  Prlday )  The  $30  fee 
carries  with    It  membership   In   the  council. 


The  fee  for  member  commuter  (tuition  and 
Sunday  dinner)  Is  $16;  for  nonmember  com- 
muter U  $20.  Single  (morning  and  evening) 
sessions  are  $2;  afternoon  field  trips  $3.  and 
the  Sunday  sesalona.  Including  the  dinner. 
•3. 

All  towels,  bedding,  and  bed  linens  (In- 
cluding pillows  and  blankets)  .  as  well  as  desk 
lam.p8  must  be  provided  by  conference 
participants. 

Por  Information,  Interested  persons  should 
phone  Dr.  Alta  Schrock,  at  895-5171.  Orants- 
vlUe.  Md..  or  between  8  30  am.  and  4  p.m., 
Prostburg  State  College,  689  6622.  Prostburg, 
Md. 

INSTITUTE    SCHEDULE 

Sunday,  July  19:  R.eglstratlon  and  social 
hour.  Pullen  Scho<.il,  3  to  5 

Dinner:  Speaker.  Dr.  Rudolph  Bremen, 
acting  president  Ptostburg  State  College,  6 

Illustrated  lecture.  8  to  10 

Monday.  July  20:  History  of  the  Al- 
leghenies, B.  Floyd  Pllckln^ier,  director  of 
cultural  programs.  Council  of  the  Al- 
leghenies. 9  to  12 

Trip  to  Port  Necessity,  2   U>  4 

Choral  production  by  Ca.sselman  Valley 
Chorus,  Charles  Sager,  director.  Prostburg 
State  College.  8  to  10. 

T\jesday,  July  21:  Ecology  of  the  Al- 
leghenies, Alta  E.  Schrock.  president.  Council 
of  the  Alleghenies,  9  to  12 

Swimming,  Deep  Creek  Lake,  2  to  4 

Picnic  and  nature  study:  Swallow  Palls 
State  Park,  6  to  9 

Wednesday,  July  22:  Folklore  of  the  Al- 
leghenies, George  Swetiuun.  trlsta'e  his- 
torian, staff  writer.  Pittsburgh  Press,  9  to  12 

Crafts  demonstration — Penn  Alps,  2  to  4. 

"O,  Say  Can  You  See" — A  play.  Speech  and 
Drama  Department,  Proetburg  State  College. 
8  to  9. 

Thursday,  July  23:  Architecture  along  the 
national  road,  James  Van  Trump,  archi- 
tectural  historian,  editor,   Charette.  9  to   12. 

Trip  to  C    <fe  O    Canal  and  tunnel.  2  to  4. 

Musical  program.  James  Pierce,  director, 
Prostburg  State  College,  8   to   10 

Prlday.  July  24:  Polk  music  of  the  Al- 
leghenies, Patrick  Oalner.  folklorlst.  Uni- 
versity of  West  Virginia,  9  to  12. 

Institute  summary,  2  to  4 

Concert  under  the  stars  (college  quad- 
rangle). Symphony  Orchestra  of  the  Al- 
leghenies, conducted  by  Wlllliun  Sebastian 
Hart,  music  director.  Concert  Under  the 
Stars.   Baltimore. 

B    FLOYD  FLICKINCER 

Profes.sor  Pllckinger,  cofounder  and  direc- 
tor of  cultural  programs  for  the  Council  of 
the  Alleghenies,  Is  currently  lecturer  In  his- 
tory. University  College,  University  of  Mary- 
land, president  of  the  Charles  CiU'roll  Ameri- 
can Heritage  Association,  first  vice  president 
of  the  Greater  Baltimore  Cultural  Council, 
and  member  of  the  board  of  Baltimore  Heri- 
tage Professor  Pllckinger  brings  to  ovir  In- 
stitute a  wealth  of  experience  resulting  from 
study  and  research  In  five  eastern  colleges 
and  universities  and  teaching  experience  in 
as  many  more 

Professor  Pllckinger  was  appointed  the  first 
historian  of  the  National  Park  Service,  later 
serving  as  Superintendent  of  the  Colonial 
Historical  Park  at  Jamestown  and  Yorktown 
and  subsequently  as  CtKsrdlnatlng  Superin- 
tendent of  Historical  Areas  of  the  Park  Serv- 
ice in  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina. 

ALTA  E.  SCHRCX'K 

Dr  Schrock,  cofounder  and  president  of 
the  Council  of  the  Alleghenies,  Is  currently 
professor  of  biology  at  Prostburg  State  Col- 
lege, has  studied  and  done  research  In  ecol- 
ogy at  five  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
East,  and  has  taught  in  the  Department  of 
Biology  of  five  other  Institutions  In  three 
Eastern  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

She  was  the  founder  and  Is  executive  sec- 
retary of  Penn  Alps.  Inc.    She  is  also  executive 


director  of  the  Springs  Historical  Society 
editor  of  Its  quarterly  Journal,  the  Casselmwi 
Chronicle,  curator  of  its  Springs  Museum- 
and  pener.il  chairman  of  the  annual  Springs 
Folk  Festival,  now  in  Its  seventh  year 

GEORGE  SWETNAM 

Dr.  Swetnam,  trlstate  historian  and  folk- 
lorlst  who  Is  currently  staff  writer,  man- 
Elne  editor  and  historian  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  hiis  written  all  or  part  of  some  dozen 
books  on  the  history  and  folklore  of  the 
region.  Trained  in  the  universities  of  three 
mounUiln  Slates  of  the  East,  he  has  served  on 
the  Cooperstown  and  Pennsylvania  History 
Seminars,  Including  the  Institute  on  Penn- 
sylvania Life  and  Culture,  whose  predecessor 
he  first  proposed  and  promoted  at  State  Col- 
lege His  "History  of  Transportation  in 
Pennsylvania"  Is  scheduled  for  pnxluctlon 
this  summer. 

JAMES  D.  VAN  TRUMP 

Mr.  Van  Trump,  leading  architectural  his- 
torian of  the  area  and  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  architecture,  Charette,  has  won  interna- 
tional acclaim  for  this  publication,  as  well  aa 
four  national  awards  in  1962.  Since  1957  he 
has  served  as  collaborator  In  the  Historic 
American  Buildings  Inventory  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects  of  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  Since  1960  he  has  served 
as  visiting  critic  In  the  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture, where  he  directs  the  architectural 
portion  of  the  Historic  American  BuUdingg 
Survey  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Park  Service  He  Is  cofounder  and  president 
of  the  Pittsburgh  History  and  Landmark* 
Foundation. 

PATRICK  W.  GAINER 

Dr.  Oalner,  leading  folklorist  and  folk 
singer  of  his  native  State.  West  Virginia,  who 
Is  professor  of  English  at  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, was  the  founder  ( 1960)  and  for  10 
years  director  of  the  State  Folk  Festival  at 
GlenvlUe  and  now  directs  the  Mountain 
State  Folk  Pestlva'  held  each  summer  at 
Beckley.  He  also  serves  as  president  of  the 
West  Virginia  Folklore  Society  and  has  for 
more  than  a  quarter  century  worked  to  pre- 
serve the  folk  traditions  of  the  West  Virginia 
mountaineers,  recording  their  sonps  fiddle 
tunes,  stories  and  oral  traditions 


The  Supreme  Court  Shapes  Law  and 
History 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  V.  LONG 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  29,  1964 

Mr.  LONG  of  MLssourl.  Mr.  President, 
the  US.  Supreme  Court  continues  to  be 
the  center  of  stormy  controversy.  It 
seems  that  no  sooner  does  the  heat  gen- 
erated by  one  decision  begin  to  subside 
than  fresh  fuel  is  added  by  another 
decision. 

Many  tend  to  look  upon  this  situation 
as  a  phenomenon  unique  to  the  last  10 
years  or  so.  But  history  proves  this 
belief  unfounded.  Fiom  the  early  days  of 
the  1800's  when  the  Supreme  Court, 
under  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall, 
claimed  its  rightful  position  as  the  third 
branch  of  Government,  equal  to  the  leg- 
islative and  the  executive  branches,  the 
Court  has  sailed  a  course  that  often  has 
taken  it  through  rough  seas. 

On  July  5.  the  Kansas  City  Star  pub- 
lished an  editorial  on  the  Supreme  Court 


»nd  its  history.  I  ask  xmanlmous  con- 
J^t  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
ADPendlx  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
gs  follows: 

SUFWEME  Court  Shapes  Law— and  Histort 
"The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
ijiall  be  vested  In  one  Supreme  Court  and  In 
Ju^   infertor   court*    as    the    Congress    may 
from  time  to  Ume  establUh. 

"(The  President)  shall  have  power,  by  and 
«lth  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  appoint  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court." 
—Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  term  Just  ended,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  advanced  the  cause  of  liberty.  Invaded 
the  precinct*  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches,  protected  the  righta  of  the  Individ- 
ual gave  freedom  to  criminals  and  Commu- 
nists preserved  the  Constitution,  damaged 
the  ConsUtutlon.  increajsed  the  value  of  the 
vote  decreased  the  authority  of  the  States, 
extended  the  freedom  of  speech  and  expres- 
glon  saved  the  country  and  continued  to 
ruin  the  country.  Or  so  say  a  variety  of 
observers. 

How  could  nine  aien,  sitting  in  a  marble 
hall  in  Washington,  achieve  such  a  para- 
doxical record  of  progress  and  destrucUon? 
They  couldn't,  of  course,  and  they  didn't. 
What  the  Court  did  was  to  continue  its  ex- 
ploraUon  into  sensitive  areas  of  social  conflict 
ind  consUtutlonal  Interpretation  that  stir 
emoUons.  Today,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
U  more  than  ever  the  object  of  veneration 
or  hatred.  Few  people,  who  are  Interested 
ftt  all.  are  neutral  about  the  Court. 

According  to  your  point  of  view.  It  Is  either 
extending  Uberty  or  destroying  liberty.  It  is 
either  "making"  law  (which  is  the  province 
of  Congress)  or  protecting  law.  In  Texas 
and  California,  billboards  blossom  with  the 
legend;  "Impeach  Earl  Warren."  Five  State 
legislatures  have  approved  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  set  up  a  super- 
supreme  court  of  State  chief  Justices.  A 
doz«n  ieglsiaturee  have  called  for  an  amend- 
ment to  upset  the  congreselonai  reapportion- 
ment decision.  Now  an  amendment  is  pro- 
posed to  override  the  decision  last  month 
on  the  "one  man -one  vote"  pattern  for  State 
legislatures.  The  prayer-ln-school  issue  still 
can  CAuse  citizens  to  go  glassy-eyed  wKh 
rage,  although  some  are  beginning  to  have 
second  thoughts  on  that  decision. 

Unquestionably  thU  is  one  of  the  most 
controversial  of  all  supreme  couru.  It  began 
with  the  school  desegregation  decision  of 
1954.  That  Involved  a  bcwlc  American 
dilemma.  Feelings  rose  with  the  prayer  de- 
cision. That  was  a  church-state  issue. 
always  provocative.  Furor  came  with  suc- 
cessive decisions  considering  the  rights  of  In- 
dividuals. Unfortunately,  most  of  those  In- 
dividuals seemed  to  be  Conununlsts  or 
convicted  criminals  who  also  were  American 
Citizens.  The  controversy  continues  now 
with  the  decisions  on  apportionment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  State  leg- 
islatures. And  these  decisions  involve  the 
extremely  touchy  questions  of  urban  against 
rural  voters;  State  and  city  political  orga- 
nizations and  the  deeper  issue  of  State  gov- 
ernment versus  the  Federal  system.  The 
Court  not  only  has  wandered  into  the  po- 
litical thicket,  it  has  rapidly  defoliated  the 
forest. 

The  Court  itoelf,  when  seen  in  action,  gives 
at  once  an  Impression  of  calm,  deliberative 
continuity  and  vigorous  controversy.  Under 
the  high  ceUlng  of  the  marble  courtroom, 
with  its  cool  pillars  and  red  velvet  draperies. 
Bit  the  nine  men  In  black  robes  Earl  War- 
ren, the  Chief  JusUce.  greets  the  scores  of 
lawyers  to  be  admitted  to  practice  before  the 
Court  with  a  warm  smile  and  words  of  cour- 
tesy and  respect.  It  could  be  a  perfunctory, 
rapid  ritual,  but  Warren  makes  it  seem 
special  and  friendly. 


Yet  at  the  same  time,  when  the  decisions 
and  dissents  are  read,  they  are  delivered  with 
conviction  and  even  flashes  of  oratory,  and 
the  visitor  can  sense  the  cleavages  in  the 
Court  itself.  Justice  Arthur  J.  aoldl)erg 
reads  with  an  emotional  flair,  and  he  seems 
to  say  that  thU  Is  right  or  this  Is  wrong. 
Justice  John  Marshall  Harlan,  who  has  as- 
sumed the  role  of  conservative  leader  with 
the  retirement  of  Frankfurter.  Is  not  an 
orator.  But  his  words  can  sUng.  Three 
weeks  ago.  In  his  dissent  on  the  legislative 
malapportionment  decision,   he   said: 

"The  Court's  elaboration  of  its  new  'con- 
stitutional' doctrine  Uidlcates  how  far— and 
how  unwisely— it  has  strayed  from  the  ap- 
propriate bounds  of  its  authority." 

And  on  the  same  subject.  Justice  Tom  C. 
Clark  could  say  with  sarcasm: 

"After  all,  the  equal  protection  clause  is 
not  an  algebraic  formula." 

Two  weelts  ago,  in  the  appeal  of  a  sus- 
pect questioned  by  police  before  he  had  seen 
a  lawyer.  Justice  Goldberg  spoke  with  emo- 
tion on  a  "system  of  criminal  law  enforce- 
ment which  comes  to  depend  on  the  'con- 
fession' "  and  which  could  "in  the  long  run. 
be  less  reliable  and  more  subject  to  abuses 
than  a  system  which  depends  on  •  •  •  evi- 
dence and  investigation." 

Yet  Justice  Byron  T.  White,  In  a  dissent, 
spoke  Just  as  convincingly  of  law  enforce- 
ment that  would  "be  crippled  and  its  task 
made  more  difficult — all,  in  my  opinion,  for 
unsound,  unstated  reasons  which  can  find 
no  home  in  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution." 

So  what  we  have  now  is  a  Court  that  Is 
divided  on  many  Issues,  and  rather  closely 
at  that.  Generally,  a  five-man  majority  Is 
seen  as  the  libertarian  group:  Chief  Justice 
Warren  and  Justices  Black.  Goldberg.  Bren- 
nan.  and  Douglas.  Justices  Clark,  Harlan, 
Stewart,  find  probably  White,  seem  to  hold 
with  the  traditionalist  view  that  the  Court 
ought  to  decide  not  so  much  what  la  "good" 
or  "evil"  In  a  given  case,  but  what  is  consti- 
tutional and  not  constitutional. 

Suoh  thinking  assumes  that,  after  all, 
Judges  are  human  beings  whose  beliefs  are 
based  on  their  own  experiences,  training  and 
even  prejudices;  that  they  are  men  of  great 
power  in  one  era  whose  decisions  will  carry 
over  into  other  times  when  conditions  may 
be  different. 

The  answer,  by  those  who  support  the  gen- 
eral pattern  of  the  majority,  Is  that  If  the 
Court  seems  to  be  Invading  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches,  then  that  Is  because 
Congress  and  the  Presidency  have  not  done 
their  Job  In  the  light  of  what  U  necessary  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  Individual  and 
guarantee  the  survival  of  the  Nation.  So 
once  again,  you  get  right  down  to  a  point  of 
view. 

This  is  nothing  new.  Consider  this  quo- 
tation: "The  Court  has  been  acting  not  as  a 
Judicial  body  but  as  a  policy-making 
body  •  •  •  This  is  not  only  my  accusation. 
It  Is  the  accusation  of  distinguished  Jus- 
tices of  the  present  Supreme  Court  •  •  • 
The  balance  of  power  between  the  three 
great  branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  tipped  out  of  balance  by  th* 
courts  In  direct  contradiction  of  the  high 
purposes  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution." 
This  was  not  the  statement  of  a  southern. 
States  righU  Senator,  a  Congressman  on  a 
witch  hunt  or  a  legislator  about  to  be  re- 
apportioned out  of  existence.  Those  were 
the  words  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
In  a  fireside  chat  of  27  years  ago.  He  wen* 
on  to  suggest  that  a  "continuing  stream  of 
new  and  younger  blood"  be  brought  Into  the 
Court  through  a  packing  plan  that  got  no- 
where. The  1937  cry  of  FI>M.,  frustrated 
by  decisions  affecting  New  Deal  legislation, 
was  very  close  to  the  shouts  of  pain  you  hear 
today  from  the  right  wing  that  loathes  the 
Supreme  Court  of  1964. 

William  Howard  Taft,  who  was  both,  said 
that  "being  Chief  Justice  1«  nearer  to  my 


heart"  than  being  President.  Yet  the  first 
Chief  Justice.  John  Jay.  resigned  In  1796 
with  the  parting  shot  that  the  Court  never 
could  acquire  weight  and  dignity,  that  Its 
organization  was  fatally  defective. 

When  John  Marshall  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  in  1801,  It  was  generally  agreed  that 
while  the  Congress  and  the  presidency  were 
functioning,  the  Judicial  branch  was  a  faU- 
ure.  Through  four  great  opinions  Marshall 
and  his  colleagues  established  the  power  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  In  Aforbury  v.  Madison 
the  Court  became  the  authority  to  determine 
the  constitutionality  of  acts  of  Congress  and 
State  legislatures.  In  Coheru  v.  Virginia 
appeals  from  State  to  Federal  courts  were 
established.  In  McCullough  v.  Maryland 
the  doctrine  of  "Implied  powers"  of  Con- 
gress came  into  existence.  (A  century  later 
Justice  Cardoao  expanded  on  the  theme: 
"The  Constitution  •  •  •  was  framed  upon 
the  theory  that  the  people  of  the  several 
States  must  sink  or  swim  together  and  that 
in  the  long  run  prosperity  and  salvation  are 
m  union  and  not  division."— In  other  words, 
the  U.S.  Government  had  the  right  to  exist 
and  the  power  to  assure  its  existence.) 
Gibbons  v  Ogden  established  the  Federal  au- 
thority in  interstate  commerce  and 
transportation. 

All  of  these  decisions,  at  the  time,  were 
greeted  with  alarm  and  trepidation.  Of  Mar- 
bury  V.  Madison,  Thomas  Jefferson  said: 
"The  Constitution,  on  this  hypothesis.  Is  a 
mere  thing  of  wax  in  the  hands  of  the  Judici- 
ary which  they  may  twist  and  shape  Into 
any  form  they  please." 

And  so  went  the  argument  In  1987.  when 
the  Court  was  a  restraint  on  social  change, 
and  today,  when  It  seems  to  be  forcing  social 
change.  The  Supreme  Court  always  has  been 
vilified  by  those  whose  philosophy  it  offends. 
The  remedies  proposed  for  dealing  with  the 
Court  are  often  harsh  and  extreme:  The 
Cotu-t  must  be  expanded  and  packed.  Earl 
Warren  must  be  Impeached,  the  Constitu- 
tion must  be  amended  to  dilute  the  power 
of  the  Court. 

But  more  than  30  years  ago  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Senate  recommended 
unanimously  that  the  bill  to  reorganize  the 
Court  "do  not  pass"  and  said:  "Today  It  may 
be  the  Court  which  Is  charged  with  forgetting 
lU  constitutional  duties.  Tomorrow  It  may 
be  the  Congress.  The  next  day  it  may  be  the 
Executive.  If  we  yield  to  temptation  to  lay 
the  lash  upon  the  Court,  we  are  only  teach- 
ing others  how  to  apply  It  to  our- 
selves •  •  •."  The  practical  result,  said  the 
committee,  would  l>e  to  make  the  Constitu- 
tion what  the  executive  or  legislative 
branches  choose  to  say  it  Is — an  Interpreta- 
tion to  be  changed  with  each  change  of  ad- 
ministration. 

The  decisions  of  the  Court  historically  have, 
not  always  been  popular  with  Congress,  the 
Executive,  or  indeed,  with  the  people.  But 
in  the  long  run  and  In  the  view  of  hind- 
sight, many  of  those  decisions  have  helped 
to  smooth  the  future — sometimes  through 
restraint,  sometimes  through  a  sudden 
change.  The  formula  has  worked — almost 
magically — for  nearly  two  centuries.  And 
no  one  can  say  that  the  existence  of  the  Na- 
tion today  may  not  have  depended  on  the 
existence  also  of  a  strong,  Independent 
Judiciary. 


Volunteering  A|:ainst  Poverty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEEHLIN 

or  CAXJrounA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29, 1964 
Mr.    VAN    DEERI.TN.     Mr.    Speaker, 
the  war  an  poverty  has  received  strong 
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support  this  week  from  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Walter  F.  Carey. 

Addressing  a  civic  luncheon  yesterday 
in  my  home  city  of  San  Diego.  Calif., 
Mr.  Carey  called  ufjon  the  business  com- 
munity to  accept  the  challenge  of  the 
Johnson  administration's  proposals,  and 
to  supplement  needed  Federal  action 
with  positive  programs  for  widening  op- 
portunity at  the  local  level 

Mr.  Carey's  enlightened  message  was 
delivered  before  a  joint  luncheon  meet- 
ing of  the  Western  Traffic  Region.  De- 
fense Traffic  Management  Service,  and 
the  San  Ettego  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
I  submit  his  remarks,  in  full,  for  the 
Record: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  your 
Invitation  to  Join  you  here  In  San  Diego  Is 
a  very  welcome  one.  In  the  first  place,  this 
is  about  as  far  as  yoxi  can  go  from  Washing- 
ton v?lthout  getting  your  feet  wet.  Not  that 
I  have  anything  against  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, or  that  I  mind  getting  wet  feet  In  a  good 
cause,  but  It  helps  one's  perspective  to  come 
out  here  where  there  are  a  few  more  hours 
left  to  ponder  each  day's  events  back  East. 

Another  thing  that  makes  this  visit  so 
pleasant  Is  that  I  feel  right  at  home  among 
you,  having  spent  most  of  my  life  with  traf- 
fic and  chamber  of  commerce  people  like 
you,  who  always  seem  to  be  around  when 
things  are  getting  done. 

Because  I  do  feel  we  have  so  much  In 
common,  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you 
the  war  on  poverty  that  has  been  so  much 
In  the  headlines  In  recent  months,  and  per- 
haps consider  some  practical  things  you  and 
I  can  do  about  It. 

Not  much  needs  to  be  said  here.  I  am  sure, 
about  why  we  should  do  something.  Even  If 
we  wanted  a  selfish  reason  It  would  be  easy 
enough  to  find  one.  When  wasted  human 
resources  are  put  to  productive  use,  our 
whole  economy  grows  bigger  and  stronger. 
We  aU  benefit. 

Now  certainly,  poverty  Is  not  a  simple  or 
noncontroverslal  matter.  Nor  Is  It  one  with 
which  we  laymen  are  overly  familiar.  The 
fact  Is.  the  word  poverty  Is  not  even  easy  to 
define,  but  for  our  purixwes  I  will  try  to  ex- 
plain the  kind  of  p>overty  I  have  In  mind. 

Real  poverty  Is  more  than  Just  being 
broke,  or  out  of  a  Job,  though  tiiat  can  be 
bad  enough.  It  Is  being  without  a  useful 
skill,  without  education,  without  apparent 
prospects  and  without  hope.  This  kind  of 
fK)verty  stripe  a  man  of  his  natural  dignity, 
frustrates  and  shames  him,  his  wife,  and 
children.  The  late  Mike  Tixld.  a  great  the- 
atrical producer,  used  to  say  that  ho  hnd 
often  been  broke,  but  had  never  been  poor. 
He  knew  the  difference.  I  wonder  If  we 
know  It  well  enough;  we  who  live  In  com- 
placent suburbia,  ride  the  expressways  to 
and  from  our  ofBces,  choose  our  friends  to 
suit  our  own  tastes,  and  never  quite  see  the 
face  of  poverty  close  up.  There  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  to  think  that  real  poverty  exists 
mostly  In  foreign  countries,  and  that  what 
we  have  of  It  In  this  country  if  largely  a 
problem  for  charity  organizations 

There  Is  a  need  for  charity,  to  be  sure, 
especially  charity  In  Its  true  meaning  You 
may  remember  how  Jack  London  described 
it  in  one  of  his  famous  outdoor  sttjrlcs 
Charity,  he  said,  is  not  tossing  a  bone  to 
a  dng.  Charity  Is  sharing  a  bone  with  a  dog 
when  you're  Just  as  htmgry  as  the  dog  Is. 
But  even  this  kind  of  charity  Is  nut  enough 
in  these  times.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago 
social  responsibilities  were  commonly  dis- 
charged by  attending  a  charity  ball  or  send- 
ing a  basket  of  food  to  a  poor  family  across 
town  at  Christmas  time,  and  leaving  the 
rest  to  organized  public  charity.  But  the 
world  has  whirled  around  a  great  many  times 


■inc«  those  days.  The  problem  of  poverty 
today  is  too  deep  rooted  and  complex  to  be 
resolved  oompletely  by  such  simple  means, 
well  Intended  as  they  are.  Now  we  muat  work 
at  the  poverty  problem. 

I  know  there  are  cynics  who  would  have 
you  believe  that  this  war  on  poverty  Is  an 
election  year  gimmick  dreamed  up  by  the 
political  press  agents.  You  can  even  hear 
people  Joke  unfeelingly  about  how  folks  In 
the  Appalachian  hill  towns  run  to  hide  their 
shoes  and  whiskey  when  a  helicopter  ap- 
proaches, In  case  some  Congressmen  and 
photographers  might  be  dropping  In. 

But  let's  not  be  kidded  Poverty  In  Amer- 
ica today  Is  real  and  Government  and  politi- 
cal leaders  did  not  start  the  war  against  it. 
They  merely  Intervened — on  the  right  side 
naturally — In  a  war  that  had  been  go- 
ing on  for  a  long  time  In  hundreds  of  com- 
munities throughout  the  country.  Sure, 
the  Government  and  political  leaders  timed 
their  intervention  nicely.  They  Joined  In 
Just  at  the  start  of  a  national  election  cam- 
paign. But  that  Is  not  to  imply  that  their 
concern  over  poverty  Is  faked.  It  means 
that  polltlcans.  who  by  their  very  nature 
are  sensitive  to  rising  tides  of  public  opin- 
ion, were  able  to  see  the  oncoming  wave  of 
Indignation  before  It  splashed  over  Into  the 
headlines.  The  fact  Is,  the  poverty  prob- 
lem would  have  arisen  without  any  political 
help,  because  we  had  reached  a  crisis.  Here 
In  tlie  richest  land  on  earth,  the  very  poor- 
the  hopeless  and  traditional  poor — were  be- 
ing left  so  fur  bclnd  the  prosperous  major- 
ity as  to  become  a  national  embarrassment. 
They  were  ragged  relations  at  the  rich 
mans  feast,  and  they  could  no  longer  be 
Ignored.  The  natural  Instinct  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  lend  a  helping  hand  had  been 
aroused.  Government  and  political  leaders 
recognized  both  the  obligation  and  oppor- 
tiuiity  confronting  them,  and  so  the  Gov- 
ernment Intervened. 

Now  the  fact  of  our  great  material  prog- 
ress Is  not  to  be  overlooked,  of  course.  In 
general  terms  we  have  reduced  poverty  a 
great  deal.  In  1929  more  than  half  our 
fiimlUes — 51  percent — had  Incomes  of  $3,000 
or  less  and  only  5  percent  had  Incomes  of 
$10,000  or  more.  By  1962,  only  21  percent 
had  Incomes  of  $3,000  or  less  and  the  num- 
ber earning  over  $10,000  had  Increased  to 
19  percent.  These  figures  are  all  in  terms  of 
1962  dollars  and  they  were  supplied  by  the 
National  Bureau   of  Economic   Research. 

Moreover,  there  are  places  around  the 
world  where  $3,000  a  year  Is  wealth  beyond 
Imagining.  But  this  isn't  Asia  or  Africa 
or  Latin  America.  This  Is  America,  and  the 
year  Is  1964.  Poverty  Is  a  Uagcdy  In  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas  of  the  earth  where  little 
can  be  done  about  It.  In  America  today. 
It's  an  outrage. 

And  so  I  for  one,  welcome  effective  Gov- 
ernment assistance.  But  I  am  not  forgetting 
for  one  minute  that  this  Is  essentially  a  Job 
for  the  free  market  buslnf  3  system.  This 
Is  fundamentally  and  Inevitably  your  war 
and  mine,  not  Government's.  Let's  bear  in 
mind  that  the  flow  of  thl.s  Nation's  strengUi 
Is  from  the  people  who  create  Its  wealth 
and  power  to  the  Government,  not  the  other 
way  aroiuid.  We  must  rely  chiefly  on  the 
free  market  system  to  provide  the  Jobs,  the 
resources,  the  skills  and  the  battlefield  lead- 
ership which  this  war  on  poverty  demands. 
Business-Government  cooperation  Is.  of 
course,  absolutely  essential,  but  this  Joint 
effort  must  be  brought  more  into  balance 
by  a  greater  outpouring  of  businessmen's 
Initiative.  It  Is  on  this  basis  that  I  am  here 
to  urge  you  to  volunteer  In  the  war  on 
poverty. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  kind  of  war 
It  Is.  It  Involves  loxig-range  strategy  as  well 
as  short-term  tactics  directed  at  Immediate 
needs  In  specific  places.  Strategy  for  the 
long  pull  calls  for  economic  growth  to  pro- 


vide more  Jobs  for  our  expanding  popuistloo. 
and  for  upgrading  our  State  and  local  edvc^ 
tlonal  system  to  keep  f>ace  with  our  techao. 
loglc&i  progress. 

The  long-range  requirements  are  not  nev 
The  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  Uoltsd 
States  has  been  hammering  away  at  then 
for  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  We  niwi 
Federal  tax  reduction  and  reform  In  order 
to  generate  more  Investment,  which  alone 
can  provide  tlie  tools  to  increase  our  produc- 
tivity, and  make  our  system  grow.  We  bava 
had  some  tax  reduction  and  more  Is  needed 
At  the  Biime  time,  there  must  be  curbs 
on  excessive  Federal  sptendlng  and  reducUo© 
(.>f  the  national  debt.  We  need  a  buslneas 
climate  based  on  a  better  understanding  of 
the  necessary  role  of  profits.  We  need  to 
stimulate  Invention  In  private  Industry  aod 
to  reduce  Ooverninent  participation  in  re- 
search so  that  consumers  can  share  more 
adequately  In  the  benefits  of  our  scientific 
progress. 

We  also  need  more  Information  about  the 
nature  of  the  long-range  problem.  We  do 
not  yet  fully  understand  what  causes  pov- 
erty, how  to  measure  It.  how  to  relate  It  to 
education,  training,  health,  welfare  and  eco- 
nomic growth,  or  how  to  motivate  people  to 
escape  from  poverty.  One  of  my  first  actions 
on  being  elected  president  of  the  national 
chamber  was  to  organize  a  national  task 
force  on  economic  prowth  and  opportunity, 
to  seek  some  of  the  answers  to  those  and 
similar  problems.  More  than  100  leadlnf 
business  executives  have  agreed  to  serve  on 
this  task  force.  They  will  be  aided  by  an 
ad^-lsory  c^nnmlttee  consisting  of  highly 
competent  scholars  who  have  already  begun 
to  study  several  aspects  of  poverty.  Per- 
haps It  Is  stArry-eyed  Idealism  to  hope  that 
all  forms  of  poverty  can  be  stamped  out  In 
this  generation,  even  though  for  the  flrat 
time  In  recorded  history  we  may  have  the 
inaterlal  abundance  to  do  so. 

Perhaps  there  will  always  be  an  element 
of  society  totally  lacking  In  the  will  or  the 
ability  or  both,  to  help  Itself.  The  truth  Is, 
third  and  fourth  geno^tlons  ot  welfare  fwoi- 
lles  do  exist  Ln  our  midst.  But  these  are 
the  exceptions.  Most  of  the  poor  desperately 
want  to  be  self-supfKtrtlng.  contributing 
members  of  our  society.  Th«y  want  a  chance 
to  be  customers,  not  relief  cases.  WeY* 
gdTLg  to  grlve  them  that  chance  and  m'n 
not  going  to  sit  on  o\ir  hands  waiting  for 
federally  designed  strategy  to  be  carried  out. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  a  great  deal  It 
being  done  by  private  citizens — businessmen, 
educators,  students.  p>eople  with  Ideas  wlM 
are  sufficiently  concerned  to  act.  who  aren't 
sitting  back  waiting  for  the  Washington  res- 
cue squad.  They're  not  making  many  head- 
lines but  they  are  Important  because  they 
bring  Into  play  local  Initiative,  local  ideas, 
local  leadership.  They  have  the  cloeeup 
view  of  how  the  enemy  works  In  that  ana. 
they  have  a  neighborly  Interest  In  winning. 

liCt's  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  direct 
action  being  taken  to  create  new  Jobs  and 
develop  the  skills  needed  to  fill  them,  in 
short,  to  convert  human  castoffs  Into  use- 
ful. contrlb\itlng  citizens.  I  mention  these 
examples  not  Just  to  brag  about  buslneas- 
nien,  or  to  suggest  that  we're  already  win- 
ning the  war.  but  rather  to  encourage  an 
even  preeter  effort.  I'd  like  you  to  consider 
them  In  that  light  and  Judge  for  yourselras 
whether  they  suggest  something  that  you 
and  others  can  do  In   your  community. 

The  problem  of  poverty,  of  course.  Is  not 
syuonymovis  with  unemployment.  In  fact. 
It  has  been  said  that  If  we  could  somehow 
create  30  million  new  Jobs  overnight  we 
would  still  have  poverty,  because  there  ar« 
nUlUons  of  persons  who  Just  don't  have  ths 
skills  or  the  physical  or  mental  equipment 
to  fill  a  Job. 

Consequently,  many  of  our  locaJ  chanaberi 
of  commerce  are  laying  heavy  emphasis  on 
the  educational  side  of  this  war;  on  ho^  to 


-rt  down  the  alarming  number  of  hlgli 
!chool  dropouts,  how  to  provide  better  In- 
^ool  and  on-the-job  training  for  young- 
sters and  adult  workers  alike,  how  to  estab- 
M^  better  communloatlons  between  em- 
ployers on  the  one  hand  and  educators  and 
rtudents  on  the  other. 

VPhat    can    we    do    about    dropouts — the 
^d«  who   found   school   to   be  useless — the 
yds    who    quit    In    frustration — often    with 
no  salalJle   skills   In   terms   of  local   Job   op- 
portunities?    Even  some   high   school   grad- 
uates  lack   the  skills  needed   for  our  tech- 
nical   economy.     In    some    towns,    chamber 
TOlunteers,    man    and    woman    teams,    meet 
»lth    these    youngsters    In    groups    and    In- 
dividually before  they  quit;    they   talk  over 
the  problem,  try  to  show  the  kids  what  they 
lose  by  quitting  school  and  how  far  behind 
they  will  fall  iBi  future  competition  for  bet- 
ter Jobs   and   good   pay.     Of   course,   this   Is 
effective  only  where  schools  do  provide  the 
curricula  and  training  courses  at  which  the 
kids  could  succeed— If  guided   and  encour- 
aged  to   do   so.-     And   It's   In    this    guidance 
and   encouragement    that    bu.-ilnessmen    can 
really  help.     One  chanfiber  concentrates  all 
its  effort    on    the    lower-third    of    the    high 
school   senior    class   where   the   dropout    po- 
tential   Is    greatest;    others    see    to    It    that 
every  boy  and  girl  In  their  towns  high  school 
system    U    exposed    to    plenty    of    plain    talk 
on  the  relationship  between   education   and 
advancement,  either  through  group  discus- 
sions,     classroom      lectures,      television      or 
graphic    pamphlets    that    get    the    message 
across  In  language  the  kids  can  understand, 
like:    "The    teenager    who    U>6t    the    future"; 
or   "Don't    get    stuck    In    a    low-paying    Job. 
Hit  the  books!"     Nothing  fanry   abou".  any 
of  those   approaches,   but   they    work;    they 
are  encouraging  youngsters  to  elve  school  an- 
other   try;    they    are    hitting    poverty    right 
where  It  begins. 

We've  learned  It  helps  to  keep  school  au- 
thorities and  students  well  Informed  on 
the  number  and  kinds  of  Jobs  that  will  be 
available  at  the  close  of  the  school  year 
and  the  specific  skills  that  will  be  needed 
This  not  only  helps  the  young  people,  it 
helps  business,  too.  because  even  In  areas 
where  unemployment  Is  heavy,  many  Jobs 
requiring  certain  skills  are  going  unfilled. 

Some  local  chambers  conduct  periodic  sur- 
veys to  determine  Job  opportunities  and  re- 
quirements In  their  areas,  not  Just  for  the 
Immediate  present  but  for  years  Into  the  fu- 
ture, and  they  pass  the  Information  on  to 
guidance  counselors  In  the  schools.  Nothing 
mysterious  about  It,  but  It  works  And  it 
will  work  even  better  when  every  business 
firm,  no  matter  how  small,  recognizes  that  It 
has  a  part  to  play  In  coordinating  Its  Job 
requirements  with  the  educational  system 
of  its  corrununlty. 

In  some  places,  local  chambers  have  de- 
veloped youth  placement  services  to  provide 
part-time  Jobs  for  high  school  students. 
They  get  on-the-job  training  In  such  fields 
as  printing,  automobile  mechanics,  and  re- 
tall  service  Others  make  a  point  of  distrib- 
uting up-to-the-minute  information  to  fac- 
tory workers  on  the  adult  educational  and 
vocational  training  courses  available  In  the 
area,  so  that  anyone  who  really  wants  to  vp- 
grade  his  skills  for  a  better  Job  has  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so. 

Some  communities  have  figured  out  that 
they  can  attract  new  Industry  by  making 
sure  that  trained  workers  are  readily  avail- 
able. WiUmar.  Minn.,  and  Pensacola,  Fla., 
have  floated  bond  Issues,  putting  up  local  tax 
money  to  build  community  colleges  which 
place  heavy  emphasis  on  practical  voca- 
tional-technical training  for  adults  and  for 
high  school  dropouts.  The  WlUmar  com- 
munity college  has  been  supplying  a  steady 
flow  of  trained  sewing  machine  operators  for 
a  garment  factory  which  had  located  to  the 
town  on  a  trial  basis.     Now  the  firm  Is  con- 


sidering a  permanent  location  In  the  town 
because  of  the  vocational  training  program. 
Pensacola  Is  combining  with  Its  already 
established  Junior  college  a  new  $3.1  million 
Institute  for  continuing  adult  studies,  which 
will  provide  both  an  adult  high  school  aca- 
demic program  and  an  adult  vocational 
program.  The  result  will  be  that  more 
Pensacolans  will  attain  high  school  gradua- 
tion and  2  years  of  college  level  education, 
or  will  emerge  from  the  vocational-technical 
program  as  skilled  workers  In  a  number  of 
trades.  School  and  community  leaders  pre- 
dict that  this  broadening  of  the  educational 
program  can  mean  millions  of  dollars  added 
to  the  economy  of  the  area. 

New  Jobs,  as  well  as  skills  are  needed  for 
local  prosperity,  so  more  and  more  commu- 
nities are  turning  to  local  Industrial  develop- 
ment corporations  to  attract  new  Industry. 
Irf  some  cases,  factories  are  built  either  as 
speculation  or  for  a  specific  firm;  In  others 
lonns  are  made  for  building  new  plants. 

Altoona.  Pa.,  has  been  making  loans  *or 
plant  construction  since  1946.  The  devel- 
opment loan  funds  have  been  raised  through 
public  sut>scrlptlon  campaigns.  The  16  new 
firms  brought  In  by  this  "more  Jobs  for  Joes" 
effort,  have  put  6,500  persons  to  work.  This 
program  was  sparked  by  the  Altoona  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  Mount  Airy,  N.C..  the  local  chamber 
formed  a  development  corporation  which 
has  had  to  fight  apathy  and  negativism  on 
the  part  of  cltv  and  county  officials  to  carve 
out  a  170-acre' Industrial  park.  In  the  past 
3  vears  this  bootstrap  operation  has  attracted 
one  new  industry  and  financed  the  expan- 
sion of  three  others.  The  improved  Indus- 
trial climate  led  to  the  expansion  of  several 
other  local  firms.  More  than  1,400  new  Jobs 
have  been  created  In  Mount  Airy,  and  the 
countv  which  borders  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion. Is  no  longer  listed  as  a  chronic  labor 
surplus  area.  ,.   .,     .. 

Naturally.  I  am  not  implying  that  cham- 
bers  of   commerce    are   fighting   this   battle 
alone      Volunteers    are    coming   from    many 
quarters.     For   example,    In   New  York   City 
hundreds  of  Columbia  College  and  Barnard 
College   students  are  giving  4  to  «  hours  of 
their   time  every   week  to  tutor   underprivi- 
leged slum  children  and  to  help  out  In  rec- 
reational   and    community    centers.      Hun- 
dreds of  these  young  men  are  repairing  and 
winterizing  the  little  one  and  two  room  pub- 
lic schools  that  are  customary  In  the  moun- 
tain areas  of  Appalachla;  they're  going  from 
hollow  to  hollow,  cleaning  up.  painting  up, 
and    sprucing    up    homes,    and    they're    en- 
couraging those  people  to  get  off  the  front 
porches  and  start  helping  themselves.     And 
the  next  time  you  hear  someone  saying  oiu- 
young  people  are   going  to  seed,   tell   them 
about  the  eastern  Kentucky  college  students 
who  are  using  their  summer  vacations  right 
now  to  help  raise  living  standards  of  Appa- 
lachla     The  student  volunteers  are  getting 
help  in  the  form  of  money,  building  mate- 
rials   and  technical  advisers  from  a  number 
of  Industrial  firms  that  think  It's  good  busi- 
ness to  fight  poverty. 

Individual  businesses  can  easily  find  ways 
to  help  on  the  poverty  front.  The  Com- 
bined Insurance  Company  of  America  Is  un- 
derwriting the  $25,000  first  year  cost  of  a 
pilot  program  to  help  the  many  migrants 
from  the  southern  mountains  adjust  to 
urban  life  In  Chicago.  Some  25,000  moun- 
tain families  have  settled  In  uptown  Chi- 
cago; 111  suited  to  city  life,  many  of  them 
are  engulfed  In  worse  squalor  than  that 
which  they  sought  to  escape. 

The  Chicago  program,  being  carried  by  the 
Council  of  Southern  Mountains,  has  a  spe- 
cially trained  worker  helping  the  displaced 
mountaineers  find  places  to  live,  helping 
them  get  Jobs  and  Job  training,  and  seeking 
to  overcome  employer  prejudices  and  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  potential  and  capacity 


the  "hill  folk"  have  for  adjusting  to  indus- 
trial employment. 

This  pilot  effort  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  groups  in  other  cities  with  large  con- 
centrations of  migrants  from  the  southern 
hills.  The  Traveler's  Aid  Society  In  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio,  for  example.  Is  maJclng  plans  to 
begin  a  similar  program  In  that  city. 

It  doesn't  take  a  big  organization  to  start 
things  rolling.  In  Montgomery  County.  Md.. 
Just  outside  Washington.  D.C.,  one  solitary 
housewife  with  a  little  time  on  her  hands 
started  tutoring  a  few  youngsters  from  an 
adjacent  slum  neighborhood.  Pretty  soon, 
her  neighbors  were  helping  out.  The  classes 
began  outgrowing  their  living  rooms  and 
moved  Into  nearby  chtirches  and  public 
schools.  Today,  this  neighborhood  project 
has  spread  all  over  Montgomery  Cotmty  and 
some  500  underprivileged  kids  are  getting  a 
lift  Into  socletv  from  volunteer  parent-help- 
ers who  are  willing  to  spend  their  spare  Ume 
building  a  better  community.  The  Montgom- 
ery County  Chamber  of  Commerce  didn't  or- 
ganize this  program,  but  It  seems  to  me  that 
local  chambers  could  provide  the  necessary 
organizational  Impetus  to  get  something  like 
this  started  to  other  places. 

Or  look  at  what's  going  on  at  Western  Elec- 
tric Co.'s  Hawthorne  Works  In  Chicago,  where 
more  than  17,000  workers  are  employed.  Haw- 
thorne Is  Western  Electric's  largest  unit,  yet 
this  company  took  the  trouble  to  conduct  a 
pilot  training  program  for  12  young  girls,  all 
of  whom  had  been  classified  as  unemployable 
and  some  of  whom  had  been  picked  off  the 
relief  rolls.  In  Just  four  weeks  of  paid  train- 
ing, 11  of  these  girls  qualified  as  clerk-typists 
for  the  company  and  the  12th  went  on  the 
pajToU  as  a  file  clerk.  As  a  resuU  of  this 
success.  Hawthorne  will  begin  a  major  pro- 
gram in  September  to  train  and  employ  the 
so-called  unemployables  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  seeking  to  train  both  men  and  women 
for  Jobs  In  which  there  Is  usually  a  chronic 
demand— machinists,  relay  adjusters,  wire- 
men,  and  operators  for  comptometers  and 
calculating  machines. 

The  list  of  direct  action  programs  that 
have  been  set  in  motion  by  American  enter- 
prise Is  all  but  endless.  Again,  let  me  say 
that  I  do  not  cite  them  boastfully,  but  as 
examples  of  what  can  be  done — what  must  be 
done— if  this  war  on  poverty  la  to  be  prose- 
cuted successfully.  The  Job  cannot  be  left 
to  goveriunent.  'We  have  no  right  to  leave  It 
to  government.  Government  has  nothing  to 
offer  the  poor  except  what  It  takes  from  us 
for  that  purpose.  So.  I  ask  you  to  take  a 
long  look  at  what  Is  happening  In  communi- 
ties all  over  America  where  people  arc  volun- 
teering against  poverty.  Ask  yourselves 
whether  you  can  afford  to  do  less  In  your 
hometown. 

In  his  Inaugural  address  In  January  1961, 
the  late  President  Kennedy  told  the  world: 
"Today,  m.an  holds  In  his  mortal  hands  the 
power  to  abolish  all  forms  of  human  pov- 
ertv." 

We  can  do  nothing  more  noble  than  to  put 
this  great  power  to  work  in  our  own  com- 
munities. 


Boonyillf 


(Ind.)     Standard    Sounds 
Safety  Warning 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF  htdxana 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  29, 1964 
Mr.  HARTKE.     Mr.   President,  every 
day  we  read  alarming  statistics,  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Safety  Council,  on 
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the  extent  of  accidents  in  the  home,  on 
the  highway,  and  in  other  areas.  Little 
noticed  haa  been  the  peril  of  carrying 
loose  objects  on  the  shelf  behind  the  back 
seat  of  an  automobile.  The  danger  is 
evident;  yet  many  of  us  are  guilty  of 
gross  neglect  in  this  manner. 

The  editor  of  the  Boonville  (Ind.) 
Standard,  C.  Richard  Johnson,  recently 
called  attention  to  this  danger,  against 
which  a  warning  was  recently  sounded 
by  J.  E.  Nicholas,  general  manager  of 
the  Indiana  Motor  Truck  Association.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Op  Local  Interest:    Watch   Loose  Objects, 
Thet'rx  Damgerous 

For  years  we  were  guilty  of  carrying  many, 
heavy,  loose  object*  In  our  automobiles 
Bhelf  behind  the  back  seat.  We  had  never 
given  this  a  thought  aa  being  dangerous. 
That  fact  was  called  to  our  attention  by  a 
friend  and  we  have  ceased  the  habit  because 
it  Is  apparent  that  tools  and  other  such  ob- 
jects could  be  really  desUuctlve. 

It  was  Interesting  this  week  when  we  read 
a  statement  by  a  trucking  Industry,  who 
called  attention  to  this  danger.  In  his 
statement,  he  urged  people  to  keep  loose  ob- 
jects off  their  car  shelf.  He  called  them 
potential  misguided  missiles,"  which  well 
they  might  become  In  a  collision. 

ThlB  gentleman,  J.  E.  Nicholas,  general 
manager  of  the  Indiana  Motor  Truck  Asso- 
ciation, issued  the  warning  in  connection 
with  Hooslerdom's  trucking  Industry  safety 
campmlgn.  Here  Is  what  he  had  to  say.  We 
want  our  readers  to  have  the  benetU  of  his 
timely  warning. 

"It  is  not  uncommon  for  loose  objects  un- 
der some  conditions  to  become  dangerous 
weapons  at  time  of  collision.  Many  people 
involved  In  an  accident  have  become  seri- 
ously Injured  or  killed  whrn  struck  by  some 
object  such  as  a  flashlight,  screwdriver,  or 
slm.llar  loose  objects."  the  trucking  spokes- 
man warned. 

Seat  belts,  he  said,  are  now  u.sed  to  keep 
occupants  from  being  thrown  forward,  but 
their  value  Is  lessened  If  the  occupant  Is  ex- 
ix)sed  to  a  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head 
from    a   speeding   object   within    the   vehicle. 


Earopean  Air  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  SEN.^TE  OF  THE   UNITED  ST.^TES 

Wednesday.  July  29.  1964 

Mr.  BARTLETTT.  Mr.  Pie.sidcnt,  an 
editorial  entitled  "European  Air  Union" 
was  published  in  the  June  15.  1964.  issue 
of  Jessen's  Weekly,  published  at  Fair- 
banks, Alaska.  Because  of  its  general 
interest.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord, 
as  follows: 

European    Air   Union 

An  air  union  of  the  sl.x  member  g'jvern- 
ments  of  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity, which  may  taJte  place  thLs  year,  cer- 
tainly holds  implications  affecting  the  fu- 
ture   of    transpolar    air    service    to    Alaska. 


Three  at  the  carriers  In  the  propos«d  Com- 
mon Market  airline  now  aerre  Alaska.  If 
they  Join  in  one  (operation,  the  preaent  fre- 
quency of  fil^hta  over  the  pole  oould  well  be 
reduced  and  the  service  restricted  to  the  one 
airport.  Anchorage,  where  any  of  them  has 
traffic  rights. 

According  to  a  New  York  Times  dispatch 
from  Brussels,  the  proposed  air  union  calls 
for  integrating  the  continental  and  overseas 
operations  of  six  major  airlines.  These  in- 
clude Air  Prance  (Prance).  Lufthansa  (West 
Germany),  Alitalia  (Italy).  KLM  Royal 
Dutch  Airlines  (the  Netherlands).  Sabena 
(Belgium) .  and  Luialr  (Luxembourg).  Both 
Air  fiance  and  KLM  fly  Into  Anchorage  and 
the  French  airline  has  the  right  to  carry 
traffic  to  and  from  Europe.  Lufthansa,  a 
latecomer  to  the  transpolar  service,  has  been 
coming  Into  Fairbanks,  and  the  problem  of 
high  costs — primarily  for  aviation  fuel — • 
makes  it  problematical  whether  the  com- 
pany win  stay. 

Recently  members  of  the  Common  Market 
governments  met  at  Brussels  to  discuss  the 
myriad  problems  of  putting  the  air  union 
together.  Another  meeting  Is  scheduled  this 
month  and  perhaps  In  September,  but  most 
hopefully  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
Council  of  Ministers  will  meet  to  sign  the 
final  agreement. 

An  efficient  air  union  would  eliminate 
much  of  the  wasteful  comf>etltlon  between 
the  six  nations.  This  competition  results  in 
many  half -filled  airplanes  crossing  the  Atlan- 
tic ( the  example  cited  by  the  New  York 
Times).  It  coiild  also  eradicate  duplication 
of  schedules  on  the  transpijlar  route,  where 
fewer  planes  would  suffice. 

Air  travel  is  becoming  routine  In  Europw. 
Through  the  pooling  of  planes  and  pilots,  the 
six  Common  Market  nations  would  hope  t<i 
step  up  the  frequency  of  flights  between 
European  capitals.  i>erhap)6  to  every  2  or  3 
hours.  Today's  European  air  service  report- 
edly leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

A  number  of  technicalities  remain  to  be 
worked  out  before  the  air  union  becomes  a 
reality.  However,  it  Is  sure  to  be  a  legal  en- 
tity by  1965.  An  international  merger  of  this 
kind  becomes  a  necessity  for  survival  In  the 
air  transportation  field,  with  the  rapid  tran- 
sition of  recent  years  from  piston-engine  to 
Jet-engine  aircraft  and  with  supersonic 
transports  soon  to  come  off  the  drawing 
boards.  The  three  Scandinavian  nations, 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  have  long 
since  found  it  advantageous  to  merge  their 
Inttt-natlonal  airline  operations,  where  enor- 
mous financial  investments  are  required. 

A  realistic  view  of  the  Common  Market  air 
union,  as  It  may  affect  Alaska,  would  Indicate 
the  likelihood  of  a  pooling  of  schedules  on 
the  transpolar  route  and  a  consolidation  of 
station  personnel  at  the  one  place  In  the 
State  where  European  airlines  may  pick  up 
and  discharge  passengers. 


The  Peatagon  "Savings":  Fact  or  Fiction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TEWNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  29.  1964 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  the 
following  editorial  wiilcli  appeared  in  the 
July  10  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  en- 
titled "The  Pentagon  Savings,"  Is  most 
timely  In  light  of  our  ever-Increasing 
trend  toward  fiscal  Irresponsibility. 
Paper  savings  are  an  entirely  different 
thing  than  actual  dollars  and  cents  sav- 


ings as  Is  clearly  portrayed  In  this  edi 
torlal. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  this 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressiobai, 
Record  so  that  all  of  my  colleagues  nuy 
have  the  benefit  of  its  message: 

The  Petttaoon  "Savinos- 

Secretary  McNamara's  report  of  $2.5  billion 

"savings"  In  the  defense  bxidget  for  the  )tat 

fiscal  year  has  political,  as  well  as  bookkaei>. 

Ing,  overtones.  -^tith*. 

Some  of  the  savings  are  real  and  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  McNamara  has  Instituted 
some  much- needed  cost -accounting  %n<i 
monitoring  procedures.  But  many  at  the 
savings  are  more  apparent  than  real.  They 
represent  reduction  of  Inventories  (some  of  it 
needed,  some  of  dubious  value)  or  "savinn" 
classified  In  the  "If  category.  If  the  Penta- 
gon had  done  such  and  such  It  would  have 
spent  so-and-so;  It  did  not  do  this,  thertfore 
the  Government  "saved"  x  millions. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
cost  of  defense  today  is  running  about  98 
billion  more  annually  than  it  was  durliii 
the  Elsenhower  administration.  There  le 
good  reason  for  this.  Our  defense  forces— 
particularly  the  conventional  and  general- 
purpose  elements — have  been  considerably 
strengthened.  The  readiness  of  our  nuclear 
war  forces  is  considerably  higher  to  meet  the 
.somewhat  greater  Soviet  threat.  Airlift  and 
.seallft  have  greater  speed  and  capability. 
These  are  commendable  achievements. 

Mr.  McNamara  also  Instituted  a  more  strin- 
gent review  system  for  new  weapnans  systems 
and  projects  to  winnow  out  the  impractical 
and  unneeded.  He  has  continued  and  ex- 
panded a  trend  started  before  he  took 
office — and  often  urged  by  Congress — toward 
competitive  and  incentive  cont^vcts.  He  has 
cloeed.  despite  howls  of  political  angul^ 
from  local  vested  Interests,  some  obsolete  or 
unneeded  defense  Installations.  Howeyer, 
new  Installations  and  the  acquisition  of  new 
property  for  the  military — unmentloned  In 
the  summary  released — probably  approxl- 
miit*ly  balance  these  savings.  Mr.  McNaman 
hfws  perhaps  gone  farther  than  any  other 
Secretary  In  stressing  the  importance  of  coet- 
con.sclousness  to  the  services. 

These  accomplishments,  however,  have 
been  at  least  partially  offset  by  what  has 
become  too  great  an  emphasis  upon  the 
"cost"  part  of  the  Secretary's  "cost-effectlTe- 
ness"  formula.  Relatively  few  new  weapons 
systems  have  been  Initiated  in  Mr.  McNa- 
mara's almost  4  years  In  office;  most  Of 
them  claimed  by  the  administration  repre- 
sent refinements,  or  follow-ons  of  projects 
Initiated  years  ago.  The  review  system  for 
new  projects,  which  was  so  much  needed,  has 
tended.  In  the  bureaucratic  nrnze  of  the  Pen- 
Uigon.  to  become  the  tall  that  wags  the  dog. 
It  requires  an  Inordinate  amount  of  time  and 
effort  to  develop  a  promising  new  idea  Into 
finished  "hardware."  The  weakness  of  the 
McNamara  administration— centralization — 
has  meant  that  many  could  say  "No"  and. 
in  effect,  only  one  (Mr.  McNamami  could 
say  "Yes" 


Don't  Look  Down  on  GoTemment 
and  Politics 


iPa 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  ikdiana 
IN  THE  SFJ^ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TBS 

Wednesday,  July  29,  1964 

ULt.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
clear  that  political  and  governmental 
operations  are  fundamentally  efBcient. 


Sefcrtheless,  •we  are  often  taken  to  task 
5^  weaknesses  in  ways  not  always  jus- 
^<1.  One  criticism  is  that  much  of  our 
^^plishment  is  painstakingly  slow; 
Jot  this  often  comes  from  a  process  of 
a^eful  study  of  a  myriad  of  details.  Is 
^t  careful  study  a  virtue,  rather  than 

In  a  convincing  editorial  of  July  12, 
i|f4  the  Vincennes,  Ind.,  Sun-Commer- 
{itl  answers  in  the  aflnrmative.  It  quotes 
g  recent  article  appearing  in  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs.  "Don't  Look  Down  on 
Oovernment  and  Politics."  Critics  of 
our  system  of  Government  should  take 

I  ask  unanimous  con.«;ent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RKORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prinU^d  in  the  Record. 
u  follows : 

iprom  the  Vincennes    (Ind.)    Sun-Commer- 
cial, July  12.  1964] 
Government  and  PoLmcs 
Government  affairs  and   party  politics  are 
in  the  news  more  than  ever  these  days  and 
the  news    will    bring    all    kinds    of    different 
reactions  from  all  manner  of  citizens. 

An  article  In  a  recent  publication  of  the 
Business  &  Professional  Women's  Clubs  had 
t,  remark  that  carries  much  significance. 
"Don't  look  down  on  Government  and 
politics,"  the  article  advised  Its  readers. 

Newspapermen  often  are  close  to  the  polit- 
ical operations  of  our  different  factors  of 
government,  and  sometimes  forget  that  there 
are  many  Americans  who  shrug  off  p<iliiics  as 
»  "necessary  evil"  or  even  an  "unnecessary 
evil."  Such  thoughts  are  a  heritage  of  the 
old  days  of  great  distances  and  weak  com- 
munications between  the  citizen's  home  and 
the  seats  of  government,  and  every  instance 
of  crooked  politics  in  tlie  history  of  the 
Nation  has  contributed  toward  the  feeling. 
The  late  Will  Rogers  helped  the  pattern 
ilong  when  he  made  a  long  career  of  poking 
fun  at  the  oi>eratlons  of  legislatures  and 
Congress.  He  did  It  good  naturedly,  and 
with  great  wit,  and  doubtless  pointed  out 
weaknesses,  but  fundamentally  he  got  his 
laughs  from  the  feeling  that  all  of  us  would 
be  better  off  If  the  Congress  and  legislatures 
didn't  meet  at  all. 

"Don't  look  down  on  government  and 
politics,"  the  BPW  article  says.  There  Is  too 
much  In  the  hands  of  the  people  who  operate 
our  government  units  to  shrug  them  off. 
This  applies  to  every  minor  cog  In  the  gov- 
ernmental machinery  as  well  as  to  the  maln- 
iprlngs   in   Washington.   DC. 

Evidence  of  the  disregard  for  Government 
can  be  seen  in  the  great  number  of  American 
citizens  who  do  not  vote.  More  than  a  mil- 
lion Hooslers  voted  In  the  primary  last 
spring — but  it  was  less  than  half  of  the  reg- 
istered voters.  And  it  was  a  far  lesser  per- 
cent of  the  citizens  who  might  have  voted 
had  they  been  registered. 

This  fall,  there  will  be  an  even  greater 
vote  In  Indiana — but  It  will  not  Include  half 
the  citizens  of  the  state  who  are  21  years  of 
age  or  older. 

When  one  Is  being  critical  of  a  legislator, 
a  Congressman,  or  even  a  member  of  the 
county  council,  it  might  help  If  he  would 
Imagine  himself  in  the  place  of  the  person 
he  \fi  criticizing.  It's  easy  to  say  "I'd  clean 
things  out."  Or  to  say  "I'd  cut  taxee."  But 
often  the  task  of  accomplishing  this  Is  a  slow 
prooe.ss  of  careful  study  of  a  myriad  of  wee 
details  The  study  doesn't  come  easily,  facto 
somotlmes  are  hard  to  find. 

A  great  polltlcAl  party  convention  is  go- 
ing to  be  held  diaring  the  coming  week.  It 
may   appear   ludicrous  to  you  on   your  TV 


Bcreen.  but  unlesB  you  have  a  better  sug- 
geaUon  aa  to  how  a  great  party  may  pick  ito 
candidate,  dont  look  down  on  the  beat 
system  this  NaUon  haa  yet  worked  out  to  do 
the  Job. 

The  evenU  at  this  convention,  and  thoee 
of  the  Democratic  Convention  in  August, 
provide  amazement  for  political  thinkers  all 
over  the  world.  It  isn't  Just  American  luck 
that  strong  men  usually  are  picked  to  head 
the  parties.  The  American  political  process, 
on  lU  grandest  scale,  works  slowly  but  Its 
driving  force  Is  the  desire  of  most  partici- 
pants to  get  a  candidate  who  can  win  on 
his  own  merits  and  those  of  his  party. 


Farley  Disputed  on  GOP 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or    NEW    YORK 

I.N  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29, 1964 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  letter,  from  a  former  distin- 
guished Memt>er  of  this  House  appeared 
recently  in  the  New  York  Times. 

I  think  the  Honorable  Hamilton  Fish's 
predictions  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members  of  this  body,  especially  to  those 
coming  from  the  great  Empire  State  of 
New  York. 
Farlet   Disputed   on    GOP— Hamilton    F^sk 

Predicts  Goldwater  Will  Car^y  All  but 

Six  States 

To  the  EormR: 

James  A.  Farley,  for  whom  I  have  a  very 
high  personal  regard,  has  Issued  a  public 
statment  that  although  Senator  Barkt 
Goldwater  may  get  a  large  vote,  he  will  only 
carrv  six  states.  Mr.  Farley  has  every  right  to 
his  views  as  an  outstanding  Democrat.  But 
he  has  been  spending  too  much  time  travel- 
ing on  business  in  Europe,  where  he  must 
have  absorbed  some  unfriendly  news  Items  In 
the  Englls'h,  French,  and  other  European 
papers. 

Senator  Goldwater  Is  more  like  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  our  most  popular  and  greatest 
President  since  Lincoln,  than  anyone  who  has 
been  nominated  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
His  courage  and  Americanism  have  an  ap- 
peal—let me  aay  to  Mr.  Parley— not  only  for 
the  rank  and  file  Republicans  but  also  for  the 
Jeffersonlan  Democrats  both  in  the  North  and 
South.  This  campaign  will  be  waged  on  Is- 
sues greater  than  the  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

amRMATivE  statement 
I  challenge  the  party  of  Jefferson  to  make 
an  issue  of  Senator  Goldwater's  statement 
that  "extremism  in  defense  of  liberty  Is  not 
a  vice."  This  statement  Is  not  strong  enough. 
It  should  be  affirmative.  It  Is  a  virtue,  a  very 
great  virtue  within  the  law  and  Constitution. 
Over  100  million  American  citizens  have 
come  to  thU  country  In  search  of  liberty 
since  the  Revolutionary  War,  not  for  10-per- 
cent liberty  but  for  100-percent  liberty.  Ex- 
tremism means  100  percent  In  defense  of 
liberty. 

Every  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, including  my  own  ancestor,  Lewis 
Morris,  was  an  extremist  in  defense  of  lib- 
erty. That  also  includes  Gegrge  Washington, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  and  Benja- 
min Franklin.  They  were  all  extremists  for 
liberty,  even  at  the  risk  of  their  necks.  About 
16  million  Americans  fought  for  liberty  In 
World  War  II,  and  5  million  In  World  War  I. 
They  did  not  fight  in  defense  of  some  phony 
kind  of  liberty,  or  appeasement  of  commu- 


nism, but  for  100  percent  of  liberty.  Ixjth  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  statement  of  Senator  OoLDWATEa  "ex- 
tremism m  defense  of  liberty"  may  wall  be- 
come as  famous  at  Patrick  Henry's  "Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death."  Lafayette,  Voh 
Steuben,  Kosciusko,  Pulaski,  and  De  Kalb 
were  French,  PolUh,  and  German  patriots. 
The  two  latter  were  kiUed  in  battle  fighting 
for  liberty  In  our  Revolutionary  War. 

CONTINTTED    APPEASEMENT 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  mealy-mouth  state- 
ments on  appeasement,  or  compromisiug 
with  liberty,  either  from  Democrats  or  Re- 
publicans. When  thU  Issue  is  presented 
clearly  to  the  American  people,  Goldwater 
will  carry  all  but  six  States  and  be  elected  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
continued  appeasement  of  communism 
transcends  party  lines.  Every  radical,  left- 
winger.  Socialist,  and  CommunUt  Is  against 
Senator  Goldwater's  courageous  effort  to 
stop  the  march  to  state  soclallBm.  This  may 
well  be  the  last  chance  for  voters. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  long-time  friend 
Jim  Farley.  I  would  point  out  that  In  the  last 
50  years  we  have  three  wars  under  three  dif- 
ferent Democratic  Presidents,  and  if  Presi- 
dent Johnson — backed  by  the  ardent  inter- 
nationalists of  the  East — is  reelected,  we  are 
headed  for  another  war,  but  this  time  a 
liuclear  war  that  will  destroy  civilization  and 
leave  China  the  only  victor. 


A  Christian  Professor  of  Law  Opposes 
Prayer  Amendment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  F.  SENNER,  JR. 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  29. 1964 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  wide  discussion  on  the  so-called 
prayer  amendment,  I  think  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  reading  the 
sensible  statement  presented  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  by  Rev. 
William  J.  Kenealy.  a  well-kno'wn  pro- 
fessor of  constitutional  law. 

Statement  by  William  J.  KIenealt,  S.J.,  Pro- 
FEssoa  OF  Law,  Boston  College  Law 
School,    to    the    Hoitse    Jxtdiciart    Com- 

MrrTEE.    ON    THE    PROPOSED    AMEWDMENTS    TO 

the     CoNSTmmoN     Concerning     Prayer 

AND    Bible    Reading    ts    PtrBLic    Schools, 

Mat  8,   1964 

Gentlemen,    previous     testimony    at    this 
hearing,  as  reported  In  the  press,  prompts  me 
to  preface  my  remarks  by  stating  that  I  am 
neither   an    atheist,    nor    an    agnostic,    nor    a 
secularist,  nor  a  Communist.     I  am  a  priest 
of   the   Roman   Catholic   Church,  a  member 
of  the  Jesuit  order,  a  lawyer,  and  profeseor 
Ln  the  Boston  College  Law  School.     However, 
I  do  not  speak  for  the  Catholic  Church,  or 
tor  the  Society  of  Jesus,  or  for  Boaton  Col- 
lege.    I   speak   for   myself  alone.     With    the 
exception  of  3  years  in  the  U.S.  Navy  to  "World 
War  n,  I  have  been  continually  and  clos«ly 
involved  in  education,  aa  a  student  or  as  a 
teacher,    for    54    years:     and    for    tlie    past 
25  years  I  have  taught  various  Uw  •oui««e. 
with  a  particular  Intereat  in  oo»stitut*o«ai 
law,    especlaUy   in    tixe   add   et   olvtl   rlckts. 
Prom    this   background,    I   baUrve    tfcat    it 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  akanc*  *«  Oom- 
Btltution  by  aa  am«idm«st  aMIkaiMBe.  In 
the    public    schools    of    the    ocntm^.    tMmsti 
prayers  or  Bible  readings  which  were   out- 
lawed  by   the   Supreme    Court  in   En§et  v. 
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Vitale  and  Abington  School  District  v. 
Schempp.  1  do  not  subscribe,  by  any  means, 
to  all  that  was  said  In  the  opinions  ex- 
presed  In  E:ngel  and  In  Scbempp,  but  I  do 
agree  with  the  results.  I  do  not  subecrlbe 
to  what  seems  to  me  the  Co\irt's  uncritical 
Invocation  of  the  "wall  of  separation"  met- 
aphor, nor  to  its  simplistic  Interpretation  of 
the  "establishment  of  religion"  clause  of 
the  first  amendment,  nor  to  Its  mechanistic 
incorporation  of  that  clause  Into  the  "due 
process"  clause  of  the  14th  amendment.  But 
I  do  bellve  that  the  prayers  and  Bible  read- 
ings condemned  by  Engel  and  Schempp  were 
violative  of  the  fundamental  constitutional 
and  personal  right  of  the  "free  exercise"  of 
religion,  expressly  protected  against  Federal 
action  by  the  1st  amendment,  and  prop- 
erly protected  against  State  action  by  the 
"due  process"  clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 

Wherefore,  prescinding  from  the  disputes 
about  the  "establishment"  clause  which  have 
divided  constitutional  scholars  since  1947. 
I  oppKwe  any  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  nullify  the  results  of  EJngel  and 
Schempp  precisely  because  any  such  amend- 
ment would  seriously  abridge  the  constitu- 
tional "free  exercise"  of  religion,  which  Is 
beyond  all  dispute  a  fundamental  personal 
right  Implicit  In  the  concept  of  ordered  lib- 
erty and  essential  to  our  pluralistic  and  dem- 
ocratic society. 

For  we  are  a  pluralistic  society  whose 
members  adhere  to  many  religions  and  to 
none.  We  are  a  democratic  society  whose 
members,  regardless  of  religious  faith  or  lack 
thereof,  stand  equal  before  the  law.  There- 
fore the  constitutional  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion means,  not  merely  freedom  of  religion, 
but  also  freedom  from  religion  as  far  as 
State  coercion  or  pressure  Is  concerned. 
Suppose  a  State  should  enact  a  statute  re- 
quiring all  persons  within  Its  Jurisdiction  to 
Join  some  church  of  the  persons'  choice — any 
church.  Protestant,  Jewish,  Catholic.  Bud- 
dhist, or  any  other — but  some  church.  This 
would  be  freedom  of  religion  In  a  restricted 
and  Pickwickian  sense,  but  It  would  obvi- 
ously not  be  the  constitutional  free  exercise 
of  religion,  precisely  because  It  would  not  be 
freedom  from  religion  as  far  as  State  coercion 
or  pressure  is  concerned. 

So  too,  and  for  exactly  the  same  reason. 
a  State  enactment  which  would  require  the 
profession  of  any  religious  belief,  the  per- 
formance of  any  religious  ritual,  the  recita- 
tion of  any  religious  prayer,  the  devotional 
reading  of  (or  listening  to)  any  religious 
scripture,  would  obviously  violate  the  con- 
stitutional free  exercise  of  religion.  But  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  Is  a  fundamental  per- 
sonal right  of  each  and  every  Individual, 
Indejjendent  of  political  controversies,  sub- 
ject to  no  primaries  or  elections,  above  popu- 
lar passions  and  majority  votes,  beyond  the 
power  of  State  officials  and  local  school 
boards,  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution  and 
entrusted  by  It  to  the  protection  of  our 
cotuts.  I  would  not  abridge  It.  I  would 
keep  It  intact,  for  the  sake  of  ordered  lib- 
erty, civic  equality,  and  personal  dignity,  in 
oiu"  pliirallstlc  and  democratic  society. 

The  free  exercise  of  religion  Is  such  a  fun- 
damental personal  right  that,  long  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had 
occasion  In  1940  to  hold  It  applicable  to  the 
States  via  the  "due  process"  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment,  the  supreme  courts  of  half 
a  dozen  States  found  compulsory  religious 
exercises  In  the  public  schools  In  violation 
of  their  respective  State  constitutions:  Wis- 
consin In  1890,  Illinois  In  1910,  Louisiana  In 
1915,  Washington  In  1918,  South  Dakota  in 
1929,  and  Washington  In  1930.  Compulsion 
Is  incompatible  with  freedom. 

It  has  been  argued,  however,  that  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments  provide, 
not  for  compulsory,  but  for  "voluntary" 
prayers  and  Bible  readings;  that  dissenting 
pupils  may  be  excused  from  such  religious 
exercises;   and  therefore  that  religious  free- 


dom is  neither  denied  nor  abridged.  But  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  ts  not  a  sterile  legal 
concept  or  an  academic  abstraction.  It  Is  a 
practical  freedom  in  the  real  context  of  a 
child's  life  In  the  actual  clrcumstancee  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school.  The  fact 
that  some  pupils,  or  theoretically  all  pupils, 
may  be  excused  from  the  officially  scheduled 
religious  exercises  does  not  obscure  the  oblig- 
atory nature  of  the  ceremony,  nor  does  It 
mitigate  the  serious  practical  pressure  up>on 
the  dissenting  child  to  conform  to  the  official 
orthodoxy. 

Seventy-four  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Wisconsin,  In  Weiss  v.  District  Board,  76 
Wis.  177  (1890),  put  the  practicalities  of 
school  life  this  way: 

"When  •  •  •  a  small  minority  of  the  pu- 
pils m  the  public  school  Is  excluded  for  any 
cause  from  a  stated  school  exercise,  particu- 
larly when  such  a  cause  Is  apparent  hostility 
to  the  Bible  which  a  majority  of  the  other 
pupils  have  been  taught  to  revM-e,  from  that 
moment  the  excluded  pupil  loses  caste  with 
his  fellows,  and  is  liable  to  be  regarded  with 
aversion  and  subjected  to  reprofich  and  In- 
sult." 

Fifty-four  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois,  In  Ring  v.  Board  of  Education,  245 
111.  334  (1910),  explained  the  same  realities 
as  follows : 

"TTie  exclusion  of  a  pupil  from  this  part  of 
the  school  exercises  In  which  the  rest  of  the 
school  Joins,  separates  him  from  his  fellows, 
puts  him  In  a  class  by  himself,  deprives  him 
of  his  equality  with  the  other  pupils,  sub- 
jects him  to  a  religious  stigma,  and  places 
him  at  a  disadvantage  In  the  school,  which 
the  law  never  contemplated.  All  this  because 
of  his  religious  belief." 

Forty-nine  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Louisiana,  In  Herold  v.  Board  of  School  Di- 
rectors, 136  La.  1034  (1915),  descHbed  the 
facts  In  these  words: 

"Excusing  such  children  on  religious 
grounds,  although  the  number  might  be 
very  small,  would  be  a  distinct  preference 
In  favor  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  would  work  a  discrimination 
against  those  who  were  excused.  The  ex- 
clusion of  a  pupil  under  such  circumstances 
puts  him  In  a  class  by  himself;  It  subjects 
him  to  a  religious  stigma;  and  all  because 
of  his  religious  belief." 

And  11  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  Jersey,  In  Tudor  v.  Board  of  Education. 
14  N.J.  31  (1953),  concluded  that  children  of 
minority  groups,  who  decline  to  Join  In  the 
religious  activities  of  the  school,  will  be  sub- 
jected to  disadvantages  and  pressures  to  con- 
form, and  that  a  supposition  to  the  contrary 
"Ignores  the  realities  of  life."  In  the  Tudor 
case  the  New  Jersey  court  had  the  benefit 
of  extensive  testimony  by  behavioral  scien- 
tists concerning  the  effect  of  such  practices 
upon  the  attitudes  and  behaviors  of  school- 
children. It  would  seem  that,  as  with  the 
testimony  of  psychologists  concerning  the 
harmful  effects  of  racial  segregation  In  the 
School  Segregation  cases  of  1954,  the  formal- 
ized data  of  the  scKlal  scientists  simply 
strengthened  the  findings  of  Informal  expe- 
rience and  corroborated  the  exclusions  of 
commonsense. 

Moreover,  I  think  It  Important  to  note  that 
the  genuine  religious  freedom  of  both  child 
and  parent  is  Involved.  The  primary  right 
of  education  Is  parental.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  In  the  Oregon  School 
case  of  1925  decided  unanimously  that  "due 
process"  Includes  the  fundamental  consti- 
tutional right  of  parents,  subject  to  rea- 
sonable State  standards  and  regulations,  to 
choose  the  education  of  their  children, 
whether  It  shall  be  private  or  public,  reli- 
gious or  nonreligloxis.  Freedom  of  educa- 
tional philosophy,  freedom  of  religion,  and 
freedom  from  religion  as  far  as  State  coer- 
cion or  pressure  Is  concerned,  are  constitu- 
ent elements  of  this  fundamental  parental 
right.    The  State  may  compel  a  child  to  at- 
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tend  an  accredited  school  of  the  parent'!  fr*. 
choice;  but  the  State  may  not  deny  («  h? 
reasonably  restrict  the  freedom  erf  that  i^ 
rental  choice.  Blmilai'ly,  If  the  parwjt  f 
financial  or  other  reasons,  has  no  acttuj 
choice  but  to  send  his  child  to  a  public  i^o^ 
the  State  violates  his  primary  parent*!  rlAt 
by  coercing  or  pressuring  his  child  into  iS- 
gious  exercises  against  his  parental  will  u 
is  wrong  in  principle,  wrong  against  boui 
parent  and  child,  to  force  the  child  Into  the 
cruel  dilemma  of  going  along  with  the  oowd 
In  the  classroom  or  of  obeying  hla  pvent 
and  suffering  the  consequences  at  the  h»n^ 
of  his  unthinking  classmates.  I  would  r«. 
spect  and  protect  the  religious  rreedom  of 
both  parent  and  child. 

But  what  of  the  spiritual  heritage  md 
religious  character  of  America?  The  Supreme 
Court  Itself  has  said,  in  Zorach  v.  Clauton 
that  "We  are  a  religious  people  whose  Innu 
tutlons  presuppose  a  Supreme  Being."  Some 
of  our  religious  presuppositions  are  set  out 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
expressly  referred  to  God,  to  the  Creator,  to 
the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world,  and  ex- 
pressly committed  our  young  nation  to  HU 
divine  providence.  Despite  the  cynlo  uuX 
the  secularists,  and  the  moral  evils  existing 
among  us.  we  are  in  fact  a  predominantly 
religious  people  in  our  origins  and  in  our 
traditions. 

Nevertheless,  the  logic  of  our  politic*! 
principles  and  constitutional  law  force*  ui  to 
attribute  this  spiritual  heritage  and  rellgloui 
character  to  the  American  people,  the  Amer- 
ican community,  the  American  society  u 
such,  and  not  to  the  American  Constitution, 
the  American  Government,  the  Amerlauj 
state  as  such.  The  state  derives  Its  limited 
authority  from  society;  within  that  limited 
authority,  the  state  governs  society;  but  the 
state  Is  not  society.  One  of  the  matten 
subtracted  from  state  competence  Is  religion. 
Although  our  society  is  religious,  our  state  it 
is  not.  Neither  Is  It  securallstlc  or  Irreligi- 
ous. It  Is  religiously  neutral.  It  has  been 
deliberately  constituted  religiously  neutr»l. 
by  a  religious  society,  precisely  because  re- 
ligious neutrality  is  the  essential  condition 
of  religious  freedom  in  a  pluralistic  society. 
As  a  result,  while  the  state  can  and  must 
protect  Its  constitutional  existence  and 
structure,  it  cannot  coercively  protect  its  own 
religious  pre8upp>08ltlons  without  violating 
Its  .constitutional  obligation  to  guarantee 
complete  religious  and   Ideological  freedom. 

The  preservation  and  tradition  of  the 
religious  heritage  of  America,  therefore,  must 
depend  chiefly  upon  the  nongovernmental 
institutions  and  activities  of  American  so- 
ciety: upon  the  church,  the  home,  the  reli- 
gious school,  the  groups  and  associations 
which  carry  on  study,  discussion,  teaching, 
writing  and  publishing  on  matters  phlloao- 
phical  and  theological.  But  the  public 
school,  as  an  official  agent  of  the  religiously 
neutral  state,  cannot,  without  betraying  the 
religious  neutrality  of  its  principal,  provide 
religious  devotions  or  exercises  of  its  pupUa. 

What  then  of  the  religious  parent  who 
wishes  to  send  his  child  to  a  school  with  a 
religious  atmosphere,  in  which  religious  ei- 
erclses  are  allowed,  in  which  religious  in- 
struction is  available  along  with  other 
subjects  of  desirable  human  education? 
Can  he  too  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
as  part  of  his  parental  right  to  choose  tie 
education  of  his  child?  He  can  send  hii 
child  to  a  religious  school,  if  he  Is  financially 
able  to  do  so — or  is  succored  by  private 
charity.  The  plight  of  the  parent  who  pay* 
his  taxes,  and  would  like  to  send  his  child 
to  a  religious  school,  but  cannot  afford  to  do 
so.  la  not  made  easier  by  the  statement  in 
Murdoch  v.  Pennsylvania  that  "Freedom  oi 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  d 
religion  are  available  to  all.  not  merely  to 
those  who  are  able  to  pay."  We  have  not  yet 
devised  or  enacted  a  mean*  to  provide  prac- 
tical freedom  of  parental  choice  of  rellgloia 
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-lucstlon  for  children.  The  principle  of  the 
m  blU  of  rights  seems  available  within  con- 
stitutional limitations,  but  that  la  another 
,nd  longer  topic. 

in  the  meantime,  although  I  favor  the 
most  complete  religiovia  liberty  for  all  par- 
«U  and  schoolchildren,  believing  or  un- 
believing, I  think  It  would  be  most  unfc«-tu- 
nate  to  abridge  the  present  religious  liberty 
of  any  by  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  con- 
•tltutlonal  amendments  concerning  prayers 
and  Bible  readings  In  the  public  schools. 
Vlth  patience  and  clvU  dialogue,  we  may 
,ome  day  realize  genuine  and  practical  reli- 
gious freedom  and  equality  for  all  parents 
jnd  for  all  schoolchildren. 


Proposed  School  Prayer  and  Bible  Read- 
in;  Amendments  to  the  Constitution 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29.  1964 
Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record  a 
statement  made  by  WiUiam  B.  Ball,  Esq.. 
an  esteemed  lawyer  and  professor  in  the 
field  of  constitutional  law.  As  a  mejnber 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
I  was  privileged  to  participate  in  the  im- 
portant hearings  on  the  prayer  amend- 
ment resolutions.  We  had  the  benefit  of 
many  able  minds  from  a  variety  of  pro- 
fessions, but  we  were  most  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  views  of  religious  leaders 
and  legal  scholars.  As  you  no  doubt 
know,  the  overuhelming  majority  of  the 
spokesmen  from  both  fields  opposed  the 
resolutions  which  would  result  in  alter- 
ing the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

One  of  the  most  cogently  reasoned 
arguments  presented  was  that  of  Mr. 
Ball.  Although  Mr.  Ball  did  not  speak 
for  the  Catholic  Church,  as  an  eminent 
Catholic  layman  and  a  constitutional 
\&vyev  his  views  will  be  of  particular  in- 
terest to  Members  whose  Catholic  con- 
stituents are  concerned  about  the  school 
prayer  i.ssue: 

Statement  or  William  B.  Ball,  Esq  .  Betore 
House    CoMMrrrEE    on    the    Ji-diciary    at 
Hearings  on  Proposed  School  Prayer  and 
Bible  Reading  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
STITUTIOH,  May    14,   1964 
I   am   William   B.   Ball,   a   member   of   the 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  bars.     Formerly 
a  professor  of  constitutional  law  at  Vlllanova 
University  Law  School,  I  have  had  for  several 
yenns   a   specialized    Interest   in    the   field   of 
church-state  relationships.     Presently   I   am 
general  counsel  to  the  Pennsylvania  Catholic 
Welfare   Committee.      In    testifying   here    to- 
day 1  do  not,  however,  speak  for  that  body 
nor  for  the  Catholic  Church  but  solely  as  an 
individual  deeply  interested  In  the  religious 
education  of  youth  and  strongly  concerned 
for  the  Integrity   of  our   constitutional   law. 
My  appearance  here  today  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  while  you  are  Interested  in 
specific  arguments  for  or  against  such  specific 
proiv>saIs  as  the  Becker  amendment,  you  are 
also    Interested    in    certain    broader   matters 
relating   to   many   of   the   proposed   amend- 
ments— matters    pertaining   to   overall    con- 
sutiitional  policy. 


The  focus  of  my  remarks  Is  simply  this: 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
In  a  series  of  decisions  interpreting  the  first 
amendment,  has  given  the  Nation  &  formula- 
tion which — carried  to  its  strictly  logical 
conclusions — may  be  useful  for  resolving,  in 
our  pliu-ailst  society,  significant  problems 
respecting  religion  in  education.  My  point 
today  Is  not  to  defend  those  decisions.  Even 
less  is  it  to  defend  much  of  the  reasoning 
upon  which  they  are  based.  As  a  corollary, 
I  shall  suggest  that  constitutional  timend- 
ment  Is  not  yet  plainly  necessary,  but  trust 
It  will  become  so  should  the  Supreme  Court 
yield  to  those  who  today  contest  Its  doctrine 
of  neutrality  and  who  seek  to  bring  about  a 
total— and  thus  antagonistic — separation  of 
church  and  state. 

At  the  outset  of  my  testimony.  I  Join  with 
many  others  In  praise  of  the  motives  which 
are  producing  the  amendment  proposals  and 
these  nationally  publicized  hearings.  The 
movement  to  bring  about  amendment  Is 
not — as  some  have  alleged — a  product  of 
hysteria.  The 'movement  Is  a  tremendously 
significant  expression  of  a  very  deep  and 
widespread  national  concern.  To  see  It  as 
lesf  than  this  is  to  miss  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  That  concern — shared,  indeed,  by 
some  opponents  of  the  movement — essen- 
tially raises  the  question:  how  shall  the 
religious  education  of  American  children  best 
be  aided  In  a  religiously  free  society? 

THE    COL^RT'S   FORMULATION 

Essentially,  the  Court  has  said  two  things: 
In  one  area,  that  of  public  education,  an 
area  in  which  for  more  than  a  century  it  has 
bfeii  recognized  that  very  little  religion  could 
be  offered  anyhow.  It  has  gradually  (In  the 
McCoUum.  Engel.  and  Schempp  decisions) 
evolved  a  declaration  that  the  schools  must 
be  religiously  neutral.  In  another  area,  that 
of  the  church -related  school,  the  area  in 
which  religion  In  education  has  enjoyed  an 
astoundlngly  strong  development,  the  Court 
has  declared  not  only  In  favor  of  parental 
freedom  of  choice  of  that  kind  of  school,  but 
has  also  Indicated  that  such  option  may  be 
exercised  without  arbitrary  economic  hin- 
drance. 

Although  American  education  began  as 
church-related  education  which  was  aimed  at 
a  total  religious  formation  of  the  child.  In 
time  It  split  Into  two  sorts  of  education. 
One — represented  today  by  the  church- 
related  school — essentially  agreed  with  the 
vision  of  the  founders  of  education  on  these 
shores  and  held  to  the  view  that,  as  society 
should  be  God  centered,  so  must  be  the  edu- 
cation of  its  citizens.  The  other— represent- 
ed today  by  the  public  school — long  sought 
to  cUng  to  that  selfsame  view.  In  1838  its 
great  leader.  Horace  Mann,  in  fact  defined 
education  to  Include — 

•••  •  •  such  a  culttire  of  our  moral  affec- 
tions and  religious  sensibilities,  as  In  the 
course  of  nature  and  Providence  shall  lead 
to  a  subjection  and  conformity  of  all  our 
appetites,  propensities,  and  sentiments  to 
the  will  of  Heaven."' 

But  as  a  school  for  children  of  different 
faiths,  the  public  school  had  early  to  wrestle 
with  problems  relating  to  the  showing  a  pref- 
erence for  any  of  these.  The  resulUng  com- 
promise In  the  mid- 19th  century— the  offer- 
ing of  a  common  core  of  Protestant  Christian 
Instruction  and  practice— pointed  at  once  to 
two  things.  First,  it  would  not  be  the  final 
compromise.  Second,  each  successive  com- 
promise would  entail  a  necessary  reduction  of 
the  religious  content  of  public  education.  As 
history  testifies,  the  Protestant  common  core 
was  to  be  the  subject  of  many  litigations  by 
Catholics  in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  cen- 
turies. In  our  own  day,  Jews,  and  finally 
nonbelievers  and  atheist*  have  sued  for  the 
ouster  of  religious  Instruction  and  practice 
In  the  public  schools.  The  Supreme  Court 
ha«  now.  In  the  McOollxmi.  Engel.  and 
Schempp  decisions,  pronounced  that  the  pub- 


lic school  must  be  neutral  not  merely  with 
respect  to  the  sects,  but  Indeed  neutral  as  to 
religion  itself. 

Now,  as  the  committee  should  note,  this 
neutrality  is  very  broad.  It  is  broad  because 
the  term  "religion."  as  used  In  the  first 
amendment  has  been  defined  by  the  Court, 
over  the  decades,  to  mean  almost  anything 
which  can  be  called  a  beUef.  It  Is  broad 
because  the  Court,  in  many  cases,  has  Inter- 
dicted the  use  of  goveriunental  p>ower  to  im- 
pose conformity,  upon  persons  subject  to  that 
power,  to  any  philosophy,  orthodoxy,  ideol- 
ogy or  theory  of  society. 

Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  then,  re- 
specting religion  In  the  public  schools,  must 
be  reed  as  requiring  in  those  schools  a  total 
respect  for  the  individual  conscience  as 
against  imposition  by  those  schools  of  any 
belief  or  Ideology.  This  principle  must,  by 
the  way,  be  taken  to  apply  not  merely  pray- 
ers to  God  or  readings  of  the  Bible.  It  ex- 
cludes not  only  the  inculcating  of  values  of- 
Jectionable  to  agnostic  or  atheist.  It  ex- 
cludes with  equal  force  the  inculcating  of 
values  objectionable  to  the  believer  In  God. 
(I  do  not  pretend,  by  the  way.  that  the 
policing  of  this  neutrality  wlU  prove  any 
easy  task,  especially  in  the  elementary 
schools  where  children  are  of  an  age  at  which 
they  are  extremely  Impressionable.) 

Undoubtedly,  the  very  nature  of  a  re- 
ligiously plural  society  has  dictated  this  re- 
sult. But  the  same  religiously  plural  society 
has  dictated  this  result.  But  the  same  re- 
ligiously plural  society  also  confirms  the  con- 
cept of  a  pluralism  of  schools.  In  1925  this 
concept  was  denied  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
and  the  effort  was  there  made  to  require  all 
children  to  attend  the  "official"  government 
school  system.  The  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  the  Oregon  statute  which  would  have 
required  all  school  children  to  attend  public 
schools.  Jt  declared  that  the  Constitution 
barred  "any  general  power  of  the  State  to 
standardize  its  children  by  forcing  them  to 
accept  instruction  from  public  school  teach- 
ers only." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  since  built  upon  this  concept  and  has 
today  indeed  rendered  it.  for  men  of  all 
religious  faiths,  a  live  and  meaningful  op- 
tion. Since  the  Pierce  decision  of  1925,  the 
Court  has  Indicated  that  it  may  be  consti- 
tutionally permissible  for  Government  to  aid 
secular,  general,  neutral,  public  objectives 
achieved  by  the  church-related  educational 
institutions.  It  recognized,  in  the  Cochran 
case,  in  1935,  the  fact  that  public  objectives 
are  achieved  in  church-related  schools.  It 
recognized  In  the  Everson  case.  In  1947. 
that — although  the  no  establishment  clause 
of  the  first  amendment  dictates  that  no  tax 
In  any  amount,  large  or  small,  may  be  used 
for  the  support  of  religion,  nevertheless  due 
to  the  free  exercise  clause  of  that  same 
amendment  children  may  not  be  barred  from 
receiving  the  benefits  of  public  welfare  leg- 
islation though  these  benefits  come  to  them 
In  the  church-related  schooling  process. 

This  total  formulation  by  the  Court  re- 
specting religion  in  public  education  and 
education  In  religious  schools  has  been  slow 
and  difficult  in  evolving.  I  submit,  however, 
that  it  provides  a  sane  and  workable  legal 
basis  for  answering  oui  complex  question: 
How  shall  the  religious  education  of  Ameri- 
can children  best  be  aided  in  a  religiously 
free  society? 

THE  FORMtTLATION  UNDER  ATTACK 


But  I  fear  that  this  state  of  our  law.  as 
pronounced  by  the  Court,  is  not  satisfying 
to  everyone.  It  has  apparently  displeased 
those  who  today  are  seeking  Bible-reading 
and  prayer  amendments.  It  has  apparently 
displeased  those  who  would  make  war  upon 
religion  and  religious  freedom  through  push- 
ing for  an  extremist  interpretation  of  the 
concept  of  separation  of  chtirch  and  stote. 
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FTrst.  as  to  the  amenders.  Does  not 
amendment  to  render  permissible  prayers 
and  Bible  reading  In  th.e  public  schools  create 
an  unfortunate  Implication?  Does  it  not 
plainly  imply  that  a  touch  of  officially  spon- 
sored religion  will  answer  the  need  of  Ameri- 
can children  for  religious  education?  Cer- 
tainly If  It  cannot  be  said  to  answer  that 
need,  then  the  Nation  should  not  go  through 
the  vast  exertion  of  changing  Its  funda- 
mental law  In  order  to  accomplish,  through 
amendment,  lesser  and  more  speculative  re- 
sults. 

Most  certainly  we  should  acknowledge  the 
value.  In  our  public  schools,  of  some  sort  of 
reminder  of  Ood  and  of  human  dependence 
upon  Him.  But  the  prayer  and  Bible  rend- 
ing amendments  will  not  assure  this,  nor 
can  they  assure  it.  consistently  with  the 
liberties  of  all  children  and  all  parents. 
The  Engel  and  Schempp  declslcms  did  not 
terminate  practices  which  were  universal 
or  even  widely  pursxied  In  our  public  schools. 
Though  these  decisions,  for  some,  terminated 
meaningful  reminders  and  actual  praying, 
for  others  they  terminated  nothing  whatso- 
ever. If  such  describes  the  status  quo  ante, 
now  to  be  restored  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment. It  Is  most  questionable  whether  that 
picture  reflected  any  real  concern  of  parents 
or  society  for  the  religious  formation  of 
American  children.  If  there  Is  sadness  at 
the  present  that  the  option  to  pray  has  been 
terminated,  the  tears  are  belated  indeed, 
and  the  Court  Is  not  their  cau.sp  Religion 
large  and  meaningful — relliiion  intellectual 
and  permeant — had  fled  the  public  .schools 
decades  before  the  Court  pronounced  vic- 
tories  for   the   Engel   and   Schempp   families. 

At  this  point,  let  us  note  the  testimony  of 
those  who  say  that  the  Justices.  In  the 
Schempp  case,  threw  open  doors  to  promising 
vistas  for  religion  in  the  public  educational 
processes.  One  of  these,  so  it  Is  said,  consists 
of  courses  In  comparative  religion,  or  !n 
teaching  "about"  various  religions.  Another 
looks  to  the  permissible  Introduction  of 
religion  through  courses  in  the  humanities, 
history,  and  so  forth.  But  It  is  the  feeling  of 
many  r>ersons  that  these  possibly  permissible 
introductions  of  religion  will  share  one  strik- 
ing feature  in  common  with  the  Impermis- 
sible Bible  and  prayer  practices:  They  will  be 
of  little  value  In  terms  of  providing  the  kind 
of  religious  formation  which  many  people 
wish  their  children  to  have  They  may  in- 
deed help  create  understanding  between 
children — and  that  will  be  all  to  the  gtwd — 
but  it  cannot  be  assured  that  they  will  create 
an  understanding  of  religion  It  is  clear  that 
the  public  school  must  tread  most  lightly  in 
this  respect.  Under  existing  Supreme  Court 
prescriptions,  while  conceivably  it  may  com- 
pare religions.  It  may  not  compare  one  ad- 
versely to  others  or  all  favorably  to  none. 
Nor  dare  it.  in  teaching  "about"  religion, 
move  from  a  base  of  the  most  delicately 
poised  neutrality.  U.se  of  the  humanities  to 
bring  In  God  and  religion  is.  of  course, 
nothing  new.  nothing  somehow  com- 
pensatory for  a  deemed  loss  of  religion  result- 
ing   from    the   bans   of    ESigel-Schempp 

What  I  have  suggested,  therefore,  is  that 
It  may  be  vain  to  Uwk  to  our  public  schools 
for  religion  In  the  sense  that  many  seriously 
religious  parents  conceive  that  term  This  is 
true  whether  it  appears  through  the  "teach 
about"  technique,  through  the  humanities, 
or  through  subliminal  shots  of  Bible  text. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  trauma  experienced 
by  many  from  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
will  spur  strong  new  home-and-church  ef- 
forts in  religious  education.  We  must  cer- 
tainly hope  so.  Perhaps  the  widespread  ex- 
perimentation now  contemplated  for  bring- 
ing appreciation  of  religion  and  the  religious 
into  the  public  schools  will  yield  greater 
results  than  now  appears  likely.  CSertalnly 
all  good  efforts  to  aid  our  pulblc  schools  in 
their  immense  undertaking  should  receive 
lympathetlc  encouragement 


We  must  note,  however,  that  already  ultra- 
separatlonlsm  is  at  work  attacking  the 
Court's  formulation,  which,  with  all  of  the 
difficulties  it  raises,  is  probably  the  best  legal 
resolution  achievable.  Wall-eyed  separation- 
iflts,  mesmerized  by  their  own  relentless  logic, 
now  seek  to  oust  every  vestige  of  religion 
from  relationship  with  the  public  order. 
Their  campaign  Ls  directed  not  only  at  the 
church-related  school  but  Indeed  promises 
still  more  difficulties  for  the  public  school 
Unhappily,  occasional  expreeslons  in  some 
Supreme  Court  opinions  give  the  ultra- 
separationists  toehold  premises  from  which 
to  proceed.  For  example,  there  Is  the  ex- 
pression in  the  Schempp  opinions,  that 
religion  Is  a  matter  for  home  and  altar  and 
that  It  Impliedly  has  no  proper  role  in  the 
public  order.  Yet  when  the  holdings  of  the 
Court  are  exiimlned.  it  is  seen  that  they  give 
no  real  support  for  tbe  extrenio  positions 
claimed  for  them. 

Instead  of  more  litigating  or  more  amend- 
ment-seeking, we  ought  to  try  for  a  while 
to  live  with  the  formulation  which  the  Court 
has  given  us  and  seek  to  work  out  the  details 
of  Its  principles  which,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, are  of  neutrality — not  antagonism  — 
toward  religion 


Improving  International  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29.  1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  about  the  time  I  get  to 
wonderinR  If  the  "International  snarl 
and  sneer,"  so  to  speak,  has  become  more 
fashionable  than  the  international  smile 
and  feeling  of  world  nelghborliness. 
something  usually  happens  to  restore  my 
faith  that  decent  human  Instincts  yet 
will  prevail.  I  refer  to  an  example  on 
the  good  side  of  the  International  ledger 
of  human  relations. 

In  this  ca.se,  it  represents  an  effort  by 
private  enterprise  to  promote  better  in- 
ternational luiderstandlng  and  good  will 
by  conducting  the  largest  and  most  am- 
bitious golf  tournament  in  the  sport's 
centuries-old  history. 

It  is  the  forthcoming  first  Carling 
World  Golf  Championship,  to  be  played 
from  August  27-30  at  the  Oakland  Hills 
Country  Club,  near  Detroit,  in  my  great 
native  State  of  Michigan. 

In  a  sense,  this  is  the  world  Olympic 
Games  of  Golf.  More  than  50  players, 
representing  eight  world  zones  outside 
the  United  States  will  participate  in  this 
first  true  open  world  competition  In  golf. 
The  Carllng  World  Golf  Chambplonship 
Is  open  to  all  golfers,  professional  and 
amateur,  regardless  of  race,  color  or 
creed.  It  Is  expected  that  about  20  na- 
tions will  be  repre.sonted  in  the  tourna- 
ment. 

The  total  prize  money  of  $200,000  is 
the  largest  purse  for  any  golf  tourna- 
ment in  history.  This  has  attracted  en- 
tries of  all  the  leading  golfers  in  the 
world. 

The  championship  will  be  an  annual 
event,  which  will  be  played  again  in  the 
United  States  in  1965,  In  Britain  in  1966, 
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in  Canada  in   1967,  and  in  the  Unltiwi 
States  again  in  1968.  ^ 

It  is  being  sponsored  Jointly  by  Carllne 
Brewing  Co.,  of  the  United  States  tS 
Carling  Breweries  Ltd.,  of  Canada  arS 
Charrington  United  Breweries  Ltd  of 
Great  Britain.  '    ' 

The  sponsor.^;,  I  am  informed,  are  of 
the  firm  belief  that  a  genuine  world 
tournament  of  this  kind,  embracing  au 
the  sterling  principles  of  democracy  and 
conducted  in  the  highest  traditions  of 
the  ancient  game  of  golf,  will  make  a 
worthwhile  contribution  to  international 
Rood  will  and  will  promote  bettor  under- 
standing between  peoples. 

I  share  this  view.  To  me.  Uie  Carling 
World  Golf  Championship  has  every  as- 
pect of  a  sincere  attempt  by  private  en- 
terprise to  contribute  toward  the  great 
and  prowing  problem  of  trying  to  help 
the  people  of  the  world  understand  and 
like  each  other  better. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Malaysia,  the  Tunku  Abdul  Raman,  was 
present  at  the  1964  Malaya  Open  Cham- 
pionship, one  of  the  Asian  qualifying 
tournaments  for  the  Carling  World  Golf 
Championship.  He  recorded  for  tele- 
vision use  some  words  of  praise  about 
the  part  which  golf  can  play  to  create  a 
friendlier  and  closer  relationship  be- 
tween  people   of   different   nations. 

Symbolizing  this  objective,  there  wUl 
be  a  court  of  flags  at  the  Oakland 
Hills  Country  Club  in  which  the  flags 
of  all  competing  nations  in  the  Carling 
World  Golf  Championship  will  be  flown. 
These  will  be  raised  at  a  formal  flag- 
raising  ceremony  at  4:30  p.m.  on  Au- 
gust 26  by  a  qualifying  golfer  from  each 
nation  represented.  There  will  be  a 
similar  closing  ceremony  on  the  final 
day  of  the  tournament. 

A  total  of  18  television  cameras  in- 
stead of  the  usual  4  will  be  used  to  cover 
tournament  play.  Telstar  will  be  em- 
ployed so  that  it  may  be  viewed  In 
Europe. 

I  believe  it  appropriate  to  remark  that 
we  Americans  are  proud  to  host  the  first 
World  Olympics  of  Golf  and  that  I  am 
personally  proud  it  will  be  played  in  my 
home  State  of  Michigan. 
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Limitation  on  Meat  Imports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOOTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  29.  1964 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Senate  took  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion when  it  added  to  H.R.  1839  an 
amendment  limiting  meat  imports. 
However,  not  being  satisfied  with  accom- 
plishing a  good  purpose  they  then 
marched  all  the  way  back  down  the  hill 
and  removed  from  H.R.  1839  all  of  the 
provisions  of  the  House-passed  bill  which 
provided  for  removal  of  tariffs  on  wild 
birds  and  animals  used  for  circus  pur- 
poses. 


The  House  could  have  adopted  the 
genate  amendment  except  that  after 
«ddin«  the  meat  import  amendment  the 
geaate  then  eliminated  the  wild  bird  and 
-nlmal  provision  leaving  only  the  meat 
«nendment  in  the  bill.  This  means  that 
tt  now  must  go  to  conference  where  it  will 
now  die  for  lack  of  action. 


Award  for  Saa  Diefo  for  Friendsltip  Pro- 
iraB  With  the  City  of  Yokohama,  Japan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALITORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29, 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  that  all  of  us  are  proud  of  the  com- 
munities which  we  represent  here  in  the 
Congress,  but  I  am  especially  proud  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  award  which  was  presented  to  the 
dty  of  San  Diego  by  the  American  Mu- 
nicipal Aasociatlon  for  the  friendship 
program  with  the  city  of  Yokohama, 
Japan.  The  award  was  accepted  here 
In  Washington  on  June  30,  by  Mr.  Will 
Hlppen,  Jr.,  who  heads  our  friendship 
commission  in  San  Diego. 

Some  of  the  background  of  the  ex- 
changes of  friendship  and  culture  which 
have  been  going  on  between  the  sister 
cities  of  San  Diego  and  Yokohama,  Is 
given  In  the  following  article  from  the 
San  Diego  Tribune.  I  Include  this  ma- 
terial as  part  of  my  remarks : 

(Prom  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)    Evening 
Trtbune.  June  4,  1964] 

Award  roa  San  Diioo — Prikndship  Wrrn 
TeKORAMA  Cites 

(By  John  Slnor) 

It  started  10  years  ago  with  a  stone  lan- 
tern, and  the  glow  haa  be«n  getting  strong- 
«r  ever  since. 

The  p«ak  of  brightness  will  be  reached 
Jime  30  when  San  Diego  la  given  an  award 
iB  WaBhing:taci,  D.C..  aa  the  beet  of  this 
country's  "sister  citlee"  for  Its  size. 

The  bronze  plaque  wUl  honor  the  care- 
fully nurtured  ties  between  this  city  and 
the  bustling  port  of  Yokohama,  Japan — a 
relationship  that  began  years  before  the  sis- 
ter city  program. 

Actually.  San  Diego  and  Yokohama  started 
out  as  "brothera." 

IXirlng  a  visit  to  YcAc*ama  In  1954.  Chula 
Vista  farmer  Saburo  Muraoka  asked  Yoko- 
kama  MayOT  Ryozo  Hlranuma  If  a  Yukl-Ml 
("snow-vlewlng  lantern")  oould  be  sent  to 
San  Diego. 

Muraoka  explained  he  and  other  members 
of  the  San  Diego  Chapter,  Japanese-Amer- 
ican Citizens  League,  wanted  to  express 
their  appreciation  for  the  friendly  welcome 
they  received  In  this  area  after  release  from 
wartime  interiunent  camps.  The  lantern, 
Muraoka  said,  would  be  a  token  expressing 
Japan's  desire  for  friendly  relations. 

The  mayor  obtained  the  lantern,  a  replica 
o<  the  type  uaed  a«  lighting  fixtures  for 
•brines  and  temples  in  about  1500.  and  the 
DjB  Navy  agreed  to  ship  It  here  free. 

The  l,800-po>und  lantern  arrived  here 
September  28,  1965,  on  the  destroyer  tender 
Prairie  and  was  lighted  in  a  formal  ceremony 
at  the  San  Diego  Zoo  a  year  later. 

San  Diego  tbus  became  the  first  west  coast 


city  to  Implement  President  Elsenhower's 
September  11,  1966  request  for  "people-to- 
people  contacts  with  other  nations."  And 
Yokohama  was  spoken  of  here  as  "San  Di- 
ego's big  brother." 

The  Idea  of  an  exchange  of  friendship 
tokens.  Ideas,  bits  of  culture  grasped  the 
Imaginations  of  residents  of  both  cities.  The 
program,  still  Informal,  continued  to  grow. 
Charles  C.  Dall.  then  San  Diego  mayor,  sent 
a  pair  of  Cairn  terriers,  Sandy  and  Tammle, 
to  Mayor  Hlranuma,  a  dog  fancier.  And  offi- 
cials of  both  cities  eicchanged  letters  on  the 
possible  benefits  of  a  link  In  spirit  between 
the  two  ports. 

On  October  23.  1956,  the  San  Diego- Yoko- 
hama Friendship  Commission  was  formed 
here  with  Edmund  Nuttall.  director  of  eve- 
ning sessions  at  San  Diego  State,  as  its  tem- 
porary chairman. 

The  group  held  Its  first  general  meeting 
February  26.  1957.  The  session  appropriately 
was  conducted  In  Balboa  Park's  House  of 
Hospitality. 

Later  that  year.  June  21,  the  deputy  mayor 
of  Yokohama,  Shogo  Tanaka.  and  a  city 
councilman,  Kenlchl  YcAoyama,  arrived  here 
to  meet  with  San  Dlegans  and  discuss  Jap- 
anese plans  tor  the  affiliation  program. 

Their  visit  was  followed  in  December  by 
a  gift  of  two  Mandarin  ducks  from  Mayor 
Hlranuma  to  Mayor  Dall. 

Then  on  May  9.  1958,  In  a  ceremony  In  the 
ballrooms  of  a  new  Yokohama  waterfront 
hotel,  San  Diego  Vloe  Mayor  Ross  Tharp  and 
the  mayor  of  Yokohama  shook  hands  and 
the  two  cities  officially  became  "sisters." 
Tharp  said  at  the  time: 

"Let  this  moment  stand  in  the  record  as  a 
signal  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  that 
friendship  requires  only  the  demonstrated 
willingness  to  be  a  friend." 

Mayor  Hlranuma  expressed  hope  for  "the 
deep  understanding  and  strong  support  of 
the  citizens  of  the  two  cities." 

Since  that  day,  the  bond  between  the  two 
cities  has  been  strengthened  a  hundredfold. 
Gifts,  friendly  advice,  exhibits,  and  visitors 
have  flowed  regularly  acroes  the  Pacific 
waters  separating  Yokohama  and  San  Diego. 
A  2 -ton  bronze  "friendship  bell"  was 
carried  from  Yokohama  to  Sem  Diego,  again 
by  the  Navy's  PrairU  in  mld-ie58.  The 
Buddhist  ceremonial  bell  Is  now  on  perma- 
nent display  In  a  Japanese-style  shrine  on 
Shelter  Island. 

The  following  year  San  Diego  sent  a  mis- 
sion bell,  one  of  450  which  once  marked  the 
route  of  El  Camlno  Real  In  this  country,  to 
Yokohama. 

In  1960,  San  Diego  received  a  small  tea- 
house and  assembled  It  In  Balboa  Park. 
Later  that  year,  a  9 -ton  replica  of  San 
Diego's  "Guardian  of  Water"  statue  was  pre- 
sented to  the  people  of  Yokohama. 

Young  people  reaped  special  educational 
benefits.  An  emphasis  on  Japan,  especially 
Yokohama,  showed  up  In  the  classrooms. 
Students  from  here  went  there  and  those 
from  there  came  here,  their  tours  sponsored 
by  various  education  groups. 

In  countless  ways,  San  Dlegans  and  Yoko- 
hamans  got  to  know  each  other. 

The  award  this  city  will  receive  Jime  30 
will  cite  San  Diego's  program  as  the  best 
among  cities  between  250,000  and  750,000 
population  because  of  "Its  many  and  varied 
exchanges  Including  virtually  all  segments 
of  the  community." 

Will  Hlppen,  Jr.,  current  chairman  of  the 
friendship  commission  here.  wUl  accept  the 
award  from  the  American  Municipal  Asso- 
ciation at  a  special  banquet  In  the  grand 
ballroom  of  the  National  Press  Club. 

The  awards  will  climax  the  2-day  Na- 
tional Town  Affiliation  Conference. 

Hlppen,  contacted  in  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
where  he  is  vacationing,  said  there  Is  no 
similar  award  to  be  given  to  the  foreign 
cities  Involved,  but  added  Yokohama  "cer- 


tainly Is  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  honOT  for 
Its  part  in  the  program." 

"Sisters,"  he  noted,  "do  share  things." 
Five    other    American    cities    will    receive 
similar  awards  as  winners  In  their  size  cate- 
gories.    They  are: 

New    York,    Pensacola,    Pla.;    Portsmouth, 
Va.;  Redondo  Beach,  and  Darlen,  Conn. 


Sapreme  Court  To  Rale  on  Right  of  a 
Firm  To  Ditcontinae  Operations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  29, 1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  news  columnist  and  ana^ 
lyst,  Mr.  Holmes  AleitandM',  has  called 
attention  in  a  recent  column  to  a  very 
Important  case  now  pending  before  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  This  Is  a  case  of 
the  Darlington  Co.  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  the  key  issue  involved  Is 
whether  any.  private-enterprise  venture 
In  this  country  can  go  out  of  business  on 
Its  own  volition  for  any  reason  that  It 
may  choose.  A  very  basic  American 
right  is  Involved  here.  Mr.  President;  and 
I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Alexander  has 
brought  out  this  point  In  his  column  of 
July  27,  1964. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
excellent  column  from  the  Greenville 
News,  of  Greenville.  S.C,  printed  In  the 
Aopendlx  of  the  Rboord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom    the    Greenville     (S.C.)     News,    July 

27,  196*1 
Supreme  CotniT  To  Hwm  on  Right  of  a  Firm 
To  DiscoNTiNm  Opieations 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 
WASHrworoN. — Private  enterprise  will  Mt- 
erally  stand  before  the  bar  of  Justice  in  thlB 
same  year  that  conservatism  goes  In  Judg- 
ment t>efore  the  people. 

The  Supreme  Court,  which  returns  In 
October,  has  agreed  to  take  up  the  cele- 
brated Darlington  case,  whlcb  Involves  the 
right  of  an  employer  to  go  out  of  business 
and  thereby  cause  \mempl»yment. 

Attorneys  for  the  business  interests  and 
for  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  are 
In  for  some  hot  weathCT'  skull  sessions  be- 
cause this  could  be  a  landmark  decision  for 
the  American  economy.  Having  talked  with 
persons  on  both  sides,  I  am  pierced  with  the 
arrows  of  their  controversy. 

The  NUIB  says  It  Is  protecting  workers' 
Jobs  from  "antiunion  bias."  The  business- 
men's lawyers  contend  ttiat  a  firm  should  be 
allowed  to  close  its  doors  for  any  reason.  In- 
cluding   that    at    Was. 

What's  plain  is  that  once  the  Federal 
Government  can  farce  one  man  to  maintain 
a  Job  for  another  man,  we  are  coming  very 
close  to  what  Senator  Goldwathi  has  called 
a  controlled  state.  Goldwatkb  la  cosponsoc 
of  a  R^ubllcan  blU  (S.  2744)  which  would 
legalize  an  industrialist's  right  to  do  what 
the  NLRB   says  he   cannot  do. 

But  the  bUl  will  undoubtedly  languish 
In  committee  until  after  the  November 
election,  and  the  whole  matter  probably  llee 
at  the  mercy  at  the  Supreme  Court,  In  which 
conservatives  have  little  faith  these  days. 
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Tbe  Darlington  Co.  was  a  textile  plant 
In  South  Carolina  that  was  already  losing 
money  In  1956  when  It  alao  loet  an  election. 
The  Textile  Workers'  Union  won  the  right 
to  organlae  tbe  plant  by  an  8-vote  margin 
(256  to  248),  whereupon  the  atoclcholders. 
by  a  much  larger  margin  (134.911  Bhares  to 
3.774)  decided  to  clOM  the  plant.  They  put 
up  the  machinery  and  other  physical  assets 
at  public  auction,  and  the  Arm  ceased  to 
exist. 

The  NLRB  leaped  into  action  with  a  com- 
plaint of  "unfair  labor  practices."  But  from 
whom  or  what  could  the  Labor  Board  ex- 
tract "remedies"  with  which  to  pay  the  con- 
tinuing wages  of  the  dlsemployed  workers  or 
guarantee  them  new  Jobs?  What  corpora- 
tion or  person  could  be  punished  for  thla 
unfair  practice? 

Having  decided  that  remedies  were  due  and 
that  punishment  was  required,  the  labor 
board  set  out  to  find  culprits.  It  put  the 
finger  on  Roger  MlUlken.  who  was  president 
of  both  Darlington  and  the  Deering-Mllllken 
Co.,  the  latter  firm  being  a  sales  agent  and 
stockholder    of    Darlington. 

The  concept  of  "single  employer"  emerged. 
Mr.  Miniken  and  Deerlng-MllUken.  as  well 
as  seTvral  other  "aflUlated"  companies  and 
nutfiy  stockholders,  were  ordered  to  resume 
responsibility  for  peylng  wages  and  finding 
Jobs  for  thoe*  who  had  loet  tliem  In  the 
clo— rs. 

After  muefa  litigation,  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  rul«d  against  the  labor  board.  But 
the  9upr«aa«  Court  agreed  to  hear  the  case, 
and  ttM  OOP  platform  for  1964  came  out  In 
favor  of  a  coatpuny's  right  to  quit.  These 
lss«Ks  are  at  stake: 

Do««  a  comp«kny  have  a  social  obligation, 
ei^areelble  by  law,  to  provide  employment 
even  though  losing  money?  If  the  Supreme 
Court  rules  broadly  and  afflrnmtlvely,  It  will 
set  a  precedent  which  can  surely  be  carried 
over  Into  automation  legislation.  The 
ITnited  States  is  one  of  the  few  industrial 
nations  where  a  company  Is  not  required  to 
get  Government  ptermlsslon  to  automate  Its 
plant. 

In  Brltiiln,  and  In  Europe  generally,  a 
company  that  wishes  to  automate — or  even 
to  move  its  plant — must  prove  the  need  to 
do  so  and  must  pwovlde  time  for  workers  to 
retrain  and  find  new  Jobs.  In  the  TTnited 
States,  this  matter  is  still  left  to  free  col- 
lective bargaining.  In  many  Instances,  the 
unions  and  the  comimnies  will  both  make 
concessions  In  order  to  moderate  the  {>ace 
of  automation. 

What  effect  will  a  ruling  for  compulsory 
employment  have  upon  Investors,  since  It 
would  forbid  them  to  move  their  money 
from  a  poor  Investment  to  a  good  one? 

How  far  can  the  lat>or  board,  or  any  Gov- 
ernment agency,  venture  into  "mindread- 
Ing"  an  employer's  motives?  Few  employ- 
ers are  without  some  "bias"  against  unions. 
Does  previous  prejudice  cause  a  man  to  for- 
feit his  right  to  make  a  future  business 
decision? 

In  the  Darlington  case,  as  In  ever-widen- 
ing areas,  citizens  and  corporations  are  leery 
of  the  long,  strong  arm  of  federuUa. 


Time  and  Fact*? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or   ICCHIGAN 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29, 1964 

lira.  GRIPPITHa    Mr.  Speaker,  De- 
troit la  having  its  ninth  newspaper  strike 


In  9  years.  Time  recently  mentioned 
this  matter.  Below  Is  the  reply  of  John 
S.  Knight,  publisher  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press: 

No  Axes,  Only  Hatchets 
(By  John  3.  Knight) 

Time,  the  weekly  newsmagazine,  was 
founded  in  1922  with  this  editorial  concept: 
"To  keep  men  well  Informed — that,  first  and 
last.  Is  the  only  ax  this  magazine  has  to 
grind." 

But  readers  of  Time  have  often  been  given 
reason  to  believe  that  It  has  been  grinding 
many  axes  In  pursuits  other  than  the  gather- 
ing of  information. 

Even  Clare  Booth  Luce,  wife  of  Time's  edi- 
torial chairman,  said  In  San  Francisco  that 
her  husband's  publications  had  been  less 
than  fair  In  their  treatment  of  Barry  Gold- 
WATKR.     Mr.  Luce  was  a  Scranton  supporter. 

Time's  most  recent  hatchet  Job  was  done 
on  the  Detroit  newspapers,  victims  of  a  strike 
which  WJBK-TV  of  that  city  has  called  "a 
blow  to  public  faith  In  responsible  union- 
ism." 

The  Time  article  is  a  nilschievoua  melange 
of  mlsusage  and  misinformation.  Several  of 
Its  statements  are  false  and  malevolent. 

Time's  editors,  while  maliciously  attribut- 
ing antiunion  sentiment  to  Detroit  publish- 
ers, seem  unaware  that  the  Luce  publlca- 
tlon.s — Including  Time— are  published  in  an 
open  shop  plant. 

Such  venom-venting  reportage  Is  not  un- 
usual at  Time,  as  many  of  Its  correspondents 
could  attest.  Pacts  means  nothing  where  ed- 
itorial policy  Is  Involved. 

And  they  call  this  "keeping  men  well  in- 
formed." 

I  call  It  viciou-s  distortion  of  the  truth. 


The  Caases  of  Violeace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    KKW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29, 1964 

Mr.  MULiTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  week,  the  Nation's  press  has  been 
filled  with  editorials  about  the  riots  In 
New  York.  Some  of  these  editorials  con- 
demn the  riots  as  being  the  deeds  of  to- 
tally irresponsible  people.  Others  try  to 
blame  them  on  the  Communists.  A  few. 
a  very  few,  realize  that  It  Is  Impossible 
to  talk  of  the  riots  merely  in  such  terms. 
They  Just  do  not  come  to  grips  with  the 
fundamental  problems. 

The  following  editorial  Ls  one  of  those 
that  has  come  to  this  realization.  In- 
stead of  condemning  a  group  or  groups, 
or  minimizing  the  importance  of  the 
riots,  this  editorial  takes  them  as  a  sign 
of  the  kind  of  unrest  brewing  among  the 
deprived.  Instead  of  condemning,  the 
writer  offers  a  solution,  or  at  least  part 
of  one. 

Unlike  most  others,  this  editorial  seems 
to  ha\T  begun  to  scratch  the  surface  of 
the  problem  existing  In  Harlem  and  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant. 

The  editorial,  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  July  23.  1964,  follows: 
Thr  Causrs  of  Violence 

There  Is.  surely,  blame  enough  for  all  In 
tbe  rIotB  tn  Harlem  and  sections  of  Brooklyn. 
But  to  be  understood  we  think  they  have  to 


be  seen  in  terms  of  the  racial  atznospiMn 
that  has  been  enveloping  the  Nation  for  «(. 
most  2  years. 

First  ot  all,  it's  hard  to  find  a  direct  Uak 
between  these  disorders  and  the  paonn  q( 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  In  States  ltk»  m, 
Tork,  where  no  legal  segregation  exists.  **^ 
law's  Impact  is  relatively  sUght;  there  U  a> 
resistance  to  the  meas\ire.  It  Is  in  tte 
South,  Ironically,  where  the  Impact  Is  great 
that  many  officials  are  urging  compliaaoe 
with  the  law  In  the  Interest  of  racial  pesoe. 

The  immediate  trigger  of  the  Harlem  rtota 
was  the  fatal  shooting  of  a  Negro  jowt 
by  a  white  policeman;  he  claims  he  acted  ta 
self-defense,  and  that  question  Is  under  In- 
vestigation. If  it  had  not  been  thl«  occa- 
sion, however.  It  probably  would  have  been 
another.  And  it  Is  clear  that  the  riots  raj>. 
Idly  grew  beyond  their  purported  cause  tad 
became  the  opportunity  for  looting  %ai 
destruction  by  a  small  criminal  element. 

Moreover,  there  has  been  incltatloo.  Jko- 
cording  to  a  high  New  Tork  City  offldal. 
Communists  were  among  the  inciters;  he 
spyeaks  of  "very  inflammatory  •  •  •  uaU- 
Amerlcaji  •  •  •  gjid  seditious  statements." 
But  apart  from  Communists,  one  of  the  on- 
derlylng  troubles  In  the  whole  national  tur- 
moil iB  th.it  tensions  have  been  needlsiily 
Inflamed,  even  and  especially  by  men  of  good 
will. 

Negro  leaden  have  of  tea  put  their  tf*. 
mands  In  terms  of  total  redress  of  all  wraogi 
right  now — "we  can't  wait" — and  often  white 
ofltelals  at  various  levels  of  government  havt 
said  this  Lb  not  only  right  but  poadbie. 
Thus  have  been  raised  falaa  hopes  and  un- 
realistic expectations. 

The  attltxide  can  be  seen  In  the  assum|>- 
tlon  that  a  p>ej-tlcvilar  development — a  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  the  enactment  of  % 
Federal  law — will  bring  an  instant  solution. 
When  the  solution  does  not  appear,  or 
emerges  only  gradually,  hopes  are  frustrated, 
tempers  rise,  and  anything  or  nothing  will 
set  on  a  riot.  Therein  ilea  the  Indirect  link 
between  the  civil  rights  legislation  and  tfac 
Harlem  lawleasneas;  It  is  one  part  of  the 
general  atmosphere  of  unrBalistlc  expecta- 
tion. 

Even  now  some  ore  predicting  more  and 
worse  liots  unless  a  great  dee.1  is  done  Im- 
mediately to  change  the  conditions  In  Har- 
lem. But  the  sad  truth  im  that  it  to  Im- 
possible to  lift  Harlem  out  ot  lt«  depreaaad 
state  overnight,  and  to  see  why  it  to  neoM- 
sary  only  to  look  at  the  are&. 

Haj-lem  Is  often  called  a  ghetto,  but  It  Is 
that  only  in  the  sense  ot  being  predomi- 
nantly Negro;  It  Is  not  a  place  where  peopU 
are  corralled  and  confined  by  oAdal  ptMcj. 
Ib£a.ny  have  gravitated  to  It  beoauae  It  mmiart 
better  than  what  they  were  leaving.  Many 
have  migrated  out  of  it  because  they  cfaOH 
to  and  their  circumstances  permitted  them 
to  seek  other  neighborhoods. 

Tcxlay  the  vast  majority  o*  the  people  of 
Harlem  are  decent  law-abiding  citizens.  By 
no  means  all  of  them  are  living  In  poverty 
and  many  want  to  stay  In  Harlem,  or  wcnUl 
If  they  were  not  now  terrtfled  by  the  criminal 
punks  and  Inciters  to  riot. 

For  one  of  the  unhappy  things  about  tiie 
present  tension  Is  that  It  not  only  worries 
the  whites  and  makes  them  irritated  with 
the  Negroes.  It  also  makes  life  even  man 
difficult  for  the  overwhelming  numbers  rf  ^ 
Negroes  who  want  no  peirt  of  riots  and  Ul^-  , 
gaUty.  ^-' 

The  evil  conditions  of  slums,  delinquency, 
and  crime  which  Increasingly  do  charaoterlas 
Harlem  are  frequently  blamed  on  the  negiec* 
and  Indifference  of  the  white  community. 
The  charge  Is  valid  to  the  extent  that  ti» 
municipal  authorities  may  have  failed  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  protolem  ibA 
the  remedies,  but  they  have  emphattcally 
not  been  neglectful  tn  provKllng  achooU  and 
housing  and  other  semcea.     Nor  to  It 
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to  understand   why    ordinary    white    people 
0OUld  be  expected  to  bring  reform  to  Har- 


Certalnly  the  conditions  that  need  cor- 
jfoODg  can  and  will  be  corrected.  Yet  the 
^^  natiu^  of  the  conditions  means  that 
(h«  lmprove«nent  requires  time. 

One  basic  need  Is  better  education;  not  a 
futUe  artlflclal  Integration  but  better  qual- 
ity If  that  can  be  brought  alx>ut,  the  so- 
g^  benefits  can  be  large,  but  they  cannot 
numifest  themselves  this  week  or  next. 

A  related  need  Is  better  motivation  In 
gutny  cases;  motivation  that  can  cause  the 
jlilld  to  stay  in  school  because  he  believes 
(lie  education  will  serve  to  better  his  life 
M  an  adult.  As  various  programs  around 
the  country,  reported  on  this  page  this  week, 
ihow,  motivation  can  to  some  considerable 
eitent  be  Instilled  in  people  of  the  slums, 
providing  a  sensible  appro*w;h  Is  taken.  But 
again,  the  results  will   take   time. 

Such,  It  seems  to  us,  are  some  of  the  areas 
in  which  the  energies  of  the  dvll  rights  le:id- 
en  might  profitably  be  expended,  if  they 
»nd  white  governmental  officials  jjerslst  In 
MBcrtlng  what  la  manifestly  untrue,  that 
Utopia  to  instantly  attainable,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  hurt  the  true  Interests  of  the  Negro 
people  and,  we  gravely  fear,  bring  no  end 
to  violence. 


Speech  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Demo- 
crat, of  Virginia,  Prepared  for  Deliyery 
Before  the  25di  Annnal  Meeting  of 
Commonwealth's  Attomeyi,  Cavalier 
Hotel,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  July  25, 
1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or    VIROIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29, 1964 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve our  Nation  occasionally  needs  re- 
minders that  we  are  governed  by  laws. 

not  by  men. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  has  al- 
ways been  vigilant  against  lawlessness 
and  our  people  have  always  abhorred 
violence.  We  do  not  believe  In  non- 
compliance of  any  law  that  Is  on  the 
books.  A  respect  for  the  law  and  a  re- 
spect for  our  rights  as  citizens  move  In 
tandem  among  Virginia's  citizenry. 

Our  rights  and  the  Inherent  quality  of 
our  system  of  Jurisprudence  stem  from 
three  documents  that  are  largely  the 
work  of  Virginians.  Our  basic  liberties 
and  laws  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded  are  set  forth  In  the  Virginia 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Great  Virginians  such  as 
George  Mason,  Thomas  Jefiferson,  and 
James  Madison  greatly  contributed  to 
these  fundamental  documents. 

The  preservation  of  law  and  order  In 
our  great  Commonwealth  has  been  one 
of  Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd's  convic- 
tions for  a  full  lifetime.  He  was  Gov- 
ernor of  our  Commonwealth  when  the 
State  became  the  first  State  to  pass  an 
antilynch  law — a  bulwartc  against  law- 
lessness at  the  time  of  Its  adoption.  To- 
day Senator  Byrd  continues  to  be  Intol- 


erant of  any  violence  In  connection  with 
any  law.     He  showed  this  with  dignity 
and  with  great  strength  the  other  day 
when    he    addressed    the    25th    Annual 
Meeting  of  Commonwealth's  Attorneys 
at  Virginia  Beach,  Va.     Senator  Byrd's 
address  is  oft-repeated  afllrmation  of  his 
pride    In    Virginians    for    their    historic 
avoidance  of  lawlessness  and  his  view  of 
law  as  supreme  among  men.     It  Is  one 
of  the  most  moving  statements  I  haVe 
ever  heard;  It  Is  remarltably  pertinent 
to  each  and  everyone  of  us  In  these  times 
and  I   would  appreciate,   Mr.   Speaker, 
your  allowing  me  to  let  my  colleagrues 
here  in  this  body  benefit  from  Senator 
Byrd's  strength  and  wisdom: 
Speech  bt  Senator  Habbt  F.  Byrd,  Democrat, 
or  Virginia,  Prm>ar*d  fob  Delivery  Before 
THE   25th    annual   Meeting   of   Common- 
wealth's Attorneys.  Cavalier  Hotel,  Vir- 
ginia ©each,  Va.,  July  25,  1964 
It  Is  an  honor  to  be  Invited  to  participate 
in  the  25th  annual  meeting  of  your  associa- 
tion  of   Commonwealth's  Attorneys  here   at 
Virginia  Beach. 

You  are  the  upholders  of  the  laws  of  our 
great  Commonwealth,  and  for  you — and 
them— I  have  the  greatest  respect.  We  are — 
and  must  be — ruled  by  law  and  not  men. 

I  have  always  been  proud  of  the  way  in 
which  we  make — Interpret — and  enforce  the 
law  In  Virginia.  We  set  high  standards  for 
the  dignity  and  quality  In  Jurisprudence 
which  our  system  requires. 

I  know  some  of  the  difficulties  you  are 
experiencing.  And  I  know  how  much  at  It 
Is  caused  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
particularly  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

But  fortunately  most  Virginia  people  are 
by  nature  law-abiding  citizens.  We  respect 
the  law,  and  we  have  confidence  In  the 
Integrity  of  our  legislators,  our  Judiciary, 
and  you. 

It  Is  to  Virginia's  great  credit  that  we  have 
avoided  violence  under  all  of  the  so-called 
"civU  rights"  pressure  to  which  we  have  been 
subject  for  more  than  10  years.  May  we 
continue  to  do  bo. 

When  I  was  Governor,  In  1926,  the  general 
a:,sembly  enacted  the  strongest  antllynchlng 
law  ever  proposed  In  any  State.  And  there 
has  not  been  a  lynching  In  Virginia  In  the 
38  years  since  then. 

I  have  repeatedly  urged  those  on  both  sides 
of  the  so-called  civil  rights  conflict  to  avoid 
violence,  and  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to 
take  this  occasion  to  do  so  again. 

In  this  plea  I  Join  Senator  Russell  and 
other  southern  Senators  counseling  against 
violence  In  the  situation  preclpated  by  the 
Federal  law  Just  enacted. 

The  need  for  this  kind  of  advice  at  this 
time — and  the  need  to  heed  It — obviously  is 
not  limited  to  those  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
or  to  people  who  live  south  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line. 

I  am  convinced  that  parts  of  the  new  so- 
called  civil  rights  legislation  are  unconstitu- 
tional and  unworkable,  but  it  has  been 
promoted  and  signed  by  the  President,  and 
duly  enacted  by  Congress. 

Individual  views  jiotwlthstandlng.  It  Is 
Federal  law  until  It  Is  repealed  or  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  courts.  Violation 
cannot  l>e  tolerated;  and  violence  Is  ab- 
horrent. 

But  I  must  add  that  noncompliance  with 
this  law  is  no  more  Illegal  than  sit-ins,  lie- 
ins,  and  other  demonstration  practices  in 
violation  of  other  laws. 

In  urging  avoidance  of  violence  now  I  re- 
state my  position  of  40  years  as  State  senator. 
Governor,  and  U.S.  Senator.  I  have  always 
used  public  office  In  the  Interest  of  preserv- 
ing law  and  order. 

I  am  proud  of  Virginia's  record  In  this — 
and  other  respects.     Certainly  we  will  use 


every  legal  means  at  our  command  to  fight 
for  what  we  believe  to  be  In  our  best  Interest. 
Virginia  was  the  sole  target  of  the  NAACP- 
Federal  court  Integration  efforts  In  the  South 
for  years  before,  and  since,  the  Supreme 
Court  school  decree  of  1954. 

The  Clarendon  County,  S.C,  case — also  In 
the  1954  decision — has  not  been  pressed  In 
the  district  court  yet,  whUe  Virginia  has  been 
under  the  Federal  oo\irt  guns  for  a  decade. 

In  all  of  this  siege,  the  people  of  Virginia 
have  fought  for  what  they  believed  to  be 
right  and  constitutional — but  they  have  done 
this  without  resort  to  violence. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  in  the  difficult  days 
ahead  we  shall  be  able  to  continue  our  rec- 
ord for  law  and  order — without  violence — 
despite  the  Federal  Government,  in  all  of 
lt.s  branches. 

I  am  saying  advisedly  that  the  Federal 
Government — in  all  of  Its  branches — Is  mak- 
ing It  more  and  more  difficult  to  preserve  law 
and  order,  and  respect  the  law. 

For  an  example  of  how  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  all  of  its  branches,  is  making  it 
more  diflHcult  to  preserve  law  and  order,  and 
re.spect  foi  the  law,  we  have  to  go  back  only 
23  days. 

On  July  2  the  President  signed  into  law 
the  so-called  civil  rights  bill  which  he  and 
his  predecessor  pushed  through  Congress — 
using  all  the  instruments  of  pressure  known 
to  them. 

The  stated  purpose  of  that  bill  Is  to  out- 
law discrimination.  But  proponents  of  the 
bill  have  refused  to  provide  the  pubUc.  the 
lawyers,  and  the  courts  with  a  legal  definition 
of  discrimination. 

It  will  be  defined  case  by  case,  by  some 
bureaus  In  Washington  and  the  Federal 
courts  as  people  are  hauled  up,  arrested, 
fined,  and  Jailed,  for  what  Is  alleged  to  be 
discrimination. 

And  as  usual,  the  Federal  Supreme  Court 
In  Washington  will  be  making  new  laws  of 
the  land  every  Monday,  with  Federal  bu- 
reaus and  lower  Federal  courts  aiding  and 
abetting  every  day  In  the  week. 

The  Federal  Supreme  Court  has  reached 
a  point  where  we  find  one  Justice  with  a  base 
of  conscience.  He  Is  Justice  Harlan.  In  a 
dissent  on  June  15 — last  month — Jvistlce 
Harlan  said: 

"The  Court's  elaboration  on  Its  new  'con- 
stitutional' doctrine  Indicates  how  far — and 
how  unwisely — it  has  strayed  from  the  Ap- 
propriate bounds  of  its  authority." 

And  Justice  Harlan  continued  by  saying: 
"When,  in  the  name  of  constitutional  in- 
terpretation, the  Coxirt  adds  something  to 
the  Constitution  that  was  deliberately  ex- 
cluded from  it,  the  Court  in  reality  substi- 
tutes Its  view  of  what  should  be  so  for  the 
amending  process." 

This,  of  course,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
done  time  and  time  again  In  recent  years. 
It  seems  to  spend  most  of  Its  time  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  to  Its  own  will,  and 
usvu-plng   legislative   authority. 

By  this  process  the  Federal  Supreme  Court 
has  become  a  subtle  force  In  the  concentra- 
tion of  power  In  Washington,  from  which  the 
people  have  the  minimum  of  recourse. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  there  was  no  danger 
he  apprehended  "so  much  as  the  consolida- 
tion of  our  Government  by  the  noiseless,  and 
therefore,  unalarmlng  instrumentality  of  the 
Supreme  Court." 

There  is  good  authority  to  prove  that 
Jefferson's  fears  were  prophetic.  The  chief 
Justices  of  the  Stetes  of  this  country  repre- 
sent some  of  the  Nation's  best  legal  talent. 

The  State  chief  Justices  met  at  Pasadena 
In  August  1958,  and  In  carefully  documented 
report,  here  \b  what  they  said  (I  quote  from 
the  State  chief  Justices  of  the  United 
States)  : 

"The  Supreme  Court  too  often  has  tended 
to  adopt  the  role  of  poUcymaker  without 
proper  Judicial  restraint  •   •   •  in  the  eiten- 
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Blon  of  Federal  power,  and  tlie  aupervlBlon 
of   State  action. 

"In  the  light  of  the  Immense  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  Its  practical  nonrevlew- 
ablllty  •  •  •  no  more  Important  obligation 
rests  upon  It  •  •  •  than  that  of  careful 
moderation  in  the  exercise  of  its  policymak- 
ing role." 

And  then  the  State  chief  Jxistices  added 
thle  statement  which  I  quote  directly  from 
their  report: 

"It  has  long  been  an  American  boast  that 
we  have  a  government  of  laws  and  not  men. 
We  believe  that  any  study  of  recent  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  will  raise  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  this  boast." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  usurpa- 
tion of  power  by  the  Federal  Supreme  Court 
in  the  manner  of  Jefferson's  apprehension. 
And  it  Is  joined  by  other  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  well. 

Let  me  use  provisions  In  the  so-called  civil 
rights  law  Just  passed  by  the  legislative 
branch  to  Illustrate  some  of  the  power  that 
has  t>een  usurped,  and  how  It  Is  being 
grabbed. 

For  Instance,  the  law  unconstitutionally 
delegates  to  Federal  enforcement  officers 
power  to  control  purse  strtngs.  This  la  done 
in  Utle  6  which  onpowers  them  to  cut  off 
t&xpayerB'  money  appropriated  for  expendi- 
ture in  programs  authorized  for  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

Some  window-dressing  lang^uage  was  added 
to  the  title  to  give  a  camouflage  of  validity, 
but  proponents  of  the  bin  admitted  the  In- 
tent •  •  •  the  bureaucratic  power  la  clear 
•  •  •  and  Its  use  with  full  and  effective 
force  is  to  be  expected. 

And  running  In  tandem  with  this  Federal 
agent's  power  to  control  the  purse  strings, 
the  Federal  Judiciary  has  usurped  the  power 
to  impose  local  taxes  for  local  purposes  (In 
Prince  Edward  County).  It  Is  doing  this 
without  approval  by  local  government,  or 
citizens,  of  either  the  taxes  or  the  purposes. 

I  am  not  reading  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
American  system  in  some  fiendish  fiction;  It 
is  the  terrible  fact  of  a  Federal  Supreme 
Court  decree  of  May  25.  1964,  usurping  the 
power  to  tax  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  depriving  them  of  the  right  of  recourse 
by  referendum. 

John  Marshall,  In  1819,  warned  that  "the 
power  to  tax  Involves  the  power  to  destroy." 
With  this  power  to  Impose  taxes  usurped 
by  Federal  courts  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
ballot — and  the  purse  string  control  ex- 
ploited by  Federal  enforcement  agents — re- 
straint against  brute  Federal  force  has  been 
cut  down. 

As  another  example,  the  so-called  civil 
rights  law,  in  title  I.  usurps  more  power  for 
the  Federal  Government  over  State  election 
requirements  and  confers  new  power  on  the 
Federal  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
courts,  neither  of  whc«n  Is  answerable  to 
the  electorate. 

At  the  same  time  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  Is  assuming  power  to  gerrymander 
districts  within  States  from  which  people 
of  the  respective  States  choose  those  whom 
they  wish  to  represent  their  local  interests 
in  their  ov^n  State  legislatures. 

Nothing  Is  further  from  constitutional 
F'ederal  Jurisdiction  than  meddling  with  dis- 
tricts from  which  State  legislators  are  elected. 
Ge»rymander  by  Federal  Judiciary  Is  new 
and  dangerous  In  our  system.  It  could  be 
used  to  destroy  the  fimdamental  safeguards 
of  our  dual  governments. 

If  the  Federal  courts  can  devise  a  law-of- 
the-land  scheme  to  reduce  representation  in 
one  area  today,  they  can  arbitrarily  change 
the  law-of-the-land  scheme  tomorrow.  We 
have  been  through  this  with  the  separate  but 
equal  education  law  of  the  land. 

I  quoted  earlier  from  Justice  Harlan's  dis- 
sent on  June  15.  He  was  dissenting  from  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  In  the  State  redls- 


trlctlng  cases,  involving  Virginia,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  other  States  In  the  Union. 

I  quote  again  from  Justice  Harlan's  dissent 
tToaa  those  decisions  by  the  ODurt.    He  said: 
"Judicial    entry    into    thU    realm    Is    pro- 
foundly lU  advised  and  constitutionally  im- 
permissible •   •   •. 

"Only  one  who  has  an  overbearing  Im- 
patience with  the  federal  system  and  its 
political  processes  will  believe  the  cost  Is  not 
too  high  •   •   •. 

"The  Constitution  is  an  instrument  of  gov- 
ernment fundamental  to  which  is  the  premise 
that  in  a  diffusion  of  governmental  authority 
lies  the  greatest  promise  that  this  Nation 
win  realize  liberty  for  all  Its  citizens." 

Do  you  know  who  handed  down  the  deci- 
sions to  which  Justice  Harlan  was  dissent- 
ing? It  was  Chief  Justice  Warren.  The  1964 
decision  by  Warren,  the  Chief  Justice,  held 
that  each  member  of  each  bouse  of  each 
State  legislature  should  represent  the  same 
number  of  people. 

But  do  you  know  what  Warren  said  as  Gov- 
ernor of  California?  I  quote  from  a  1948 
speech  by  Governor  Warren.    He  said: 

"I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  restricting 
the  representation  in  the  State  senate  to 
a  strictly  population  basis  •  •  •  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  our  country  gave  balanced  rep- 
resentation to  the  States  of  the  Union — 
equal  representation  in  one  House  (the  Sen- 
ate) and  proportionate  representation  based 
on  population  in  the  other  (the  Hoiose  of 
Representatives) ." 

Returning  to  provisions  of  the  so-called 
civil  rights  law;  title  vn  subjects  the  hiring, 
firing,  pay  and  promotion  of  those  employed 
by  larger  businesses  and  agriculture  enter- 
prises to  Federal  agency  approval,  harass- 
ment, and  punishment. 

As  a  recent  reminder  of  how  the  whiplash 
of  Federal  power  may  be  applied  to  a  vital 
segment  of  the  Nation's  Industry — and  our 
competitive  enterprise  system — I  cite  the  ex- 
perience which  shocked  the  country  In  the 
spring  of  1962. 

Then  we  witnessed  the  ruthless  applica- 
tion of  authority  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  the  Federal  grand  Jury,  and  the 
threat  to  withhold  Federal  contracts  from 
some  of  the  most  competent  suppliers  who 
were  reluctant  to  conform  to  Federal  edict. 

And  this  Federal  crackdown  was  ordered 
by  the  executive  branch  without  benefit  of 
act  of  Congress,  or  any  so-called  law  of  the 
land,  decreed  by  some  Federal  court.  It  was 
naked  force. 

Under  this  title  Vn  of  the  so-called  civil 
rights  bill,  great  fanfare  was  given  the  Sen- 
ate proposal  that  imposition  of  Federal  force 
be  withheld  temporarily  if  Federal  require- 
ments could  be  exacted  under  State  law. 
Some  30  States  have  FEPC  laws. 

Virginia  does  not  have  an  FEPC  law.  But 
those  seeking  comfort  In  this  alleged  conces- 
sion should  remind  themselves  of  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court's  low  regard  for  State  law. 
For  example: 

In  the  Nelson  case  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  threw  out  a  State  court  decision  and 
at  the  same  time  preempted  the  sedition  laws 
of  the  42  States  because  there  was  a  Federal 
law  In  the  area. 

Whereas  title  VII  of  the  so-called  civil 
rights  law  deals  with  larger  businesses,  title 
2  Imposes  Federal  authority  to  forbid  small 
business  men  and  women  to  trade  with  whom 
they  please,  with  the  same  kind  of  State  law 
concession  as  given  in  title  VII. 

My  same  warning  applies  to  those  seeking 
comfort  In  this  bogus  title  2  concession.  And 
In  addition  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  for- 
bids police  protection  to  small  business  pre- 
mises against  trespass  of  undesirables.  Com- 
monwealth's attorneys  know  the  difficulties 
caused  by  the  Courts  series  of  decisions  In 
trespass  cases. 

Title  ni  of  the  so-called  civil  rights  law 
extends  the  long  arm  of  Federal  control  over 
the  administration  of  local  public  facilities. 
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and  grants  special  powers  to  the  rirli. 
Attorney  General  and  Federal  courts  ^li^ 
force  It.  "  w>  «». 

ThU    title    demands    equal    utlU^tioB  «# 


State  and  local  public  facilities  for 


ProUettoQ 


of  those  claiming  to  be  threatened  with  iS 
of  equal  protection  of  laws  oo  aooount^ 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

But  the  Federal  Supreme  Coxnt,  la  th* 
Clarence  Mallory  case  of  1957.  denii«i  Inno! 
cent  women  protection  against  this  oonfe^Mi 
and  convicted  rapist,  who,  after  he  wm^m 
by  the  Federal  Court,  repeated  ths  crlnv^ 

The  State  chief  Justices  In  their  Pasadsoa 
meeting  found  that  the  Federal  Supi«n> 
Coxu-t:  "does  not  seem  to  have  given  an* 
consideration  to  the  risks  to  society  which 
might  result  from  the  release  of  a  prtaoacr 
of  this  typ)€." 

The  concern  of  the  State  Chief  Juiuoat 
was  validated  by  the  horrible  crime  llaUorr 
committed  shortly  thereafter. 

Commonwealth's  attorneys  know  that  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court  decision  became  the 
basis  for  a  nile  which  has  Impaired  the  sfli. 
clency  of  one  of  the  most  vital  of  local  facU- 
Ities — the  Nation's  police  departments,  aad 
the  local  facilities  for  detection  and  prose- 
cutlon  of  crime. 

Commonwealth's  8ttorne3r8  also  know  ths 
difficulty  caused  by  other  Federal  Supreme 
Court  decisions  outlawing  evidence  legally 
obtained  under  State  law  and  making  it 
easier  for  Federal  Judges  to  review  convictions 
In  State  courts  by  Issuing  writs  of  h&beai 
corpus. 

Every  lawyer  here  Is  familiar  with  the  Ko- 
nlgsburg  case  In  which  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  Invaded  the  right  of  States  to  establish 
and  administer  standards  for  admission  of 
persons  to  the  bar. 

Tills  could  go  on  and  on.  But  I  shail  owi- 
clude  by  citing  one  more  Illustration  In  the 
so-called  civil  rights  law  of  pK)wer  that  hu 
been  usurp>ed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  method  by  which  power  has  been 
grabbed. 

Title  IV  of  the  law  usurps  more  power  for 
Federal  agents — including  the  Federal  Attor- 
ney General  and  Federal  Judges — to  dictate 
local  public  school  administration,  and  assert 
their  authority  over  parental  Judgment  and 
the  lives  of  pupils. 

Meanwhile  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  has 
assumed  the  power  to  outlaw  prayer  In  pub- 
lic schools  by  children  who  wish  to  pray, 
and  "have  their  parents  permission  to  do  eo. 
Foreclosure  of  this  privilege  Is  another  Fed- 
eral Court  law  of  the  land. 

George  Washington — whom  we  revere  as 
Father  of  our  Country — warned  us  that— 
"Usurpation  of  power  is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  nations  are  destroyed." 

And  he  went  a  step  further  and  added 
that  our  Government,  "will  beccane  despotic 
only  when  the  people  have  become  so  cor- 
rupted as  to  need  despotic  government,  being 
Incapable  of  any  other." 

You  are  the  elected  officials  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  to  uphold  the  State's 
law.  And  I  am  one  of  these  elected  In  Vir- 
ginia to  participate  in  enactment  of  con- 
structive and  valid  Federal  law. 

You  and  I  are  going  to  do  all  In  our  power 
to  respect  law  and  order.  We  are  going  to 
do  all  we  can  to  avoid  violence  for  any  rea- 
son. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  am  shocked  by  the 
unrelenting  usxuTiatlon  of  power  on  the  part 
of  all  branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 
I  think  you  are,  too. 

Speaking  for  myself.  I  find  this  activity  by 
the  Federal  Goveriunent  is  making  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  preserve  respect  for 
law  and  its  proper  enforcement  for  the 
safety  of  our  people  against  violence.  I 
suspect  you  do.  too. 

Speaking  for  myself.  I  Intend  to  speak  •■ 
loudly  as  I  can  against  excessive  ooncentrs- 
tlon  of  power  in  Washington,  and  do  all  I 
can  to  restrain  It,     I  hope  you  will  Join  ms. 


lUk 
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The  G>iifret«maB  ud  His  World 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 


or    INDIANA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  July  29, 1964 
Mr  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
a  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Recorb.  I  include  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  a  Brookings  In&Ututlon  book 
by  Charles  L.  Clapp: 

The  CoNaRKSSMAW  a«d  His  Wosld 
(The  American  Republic  lias  little  under- 
rtandlng  of  the  legislative  process  and  of  the 
responsibilities  and  dlfflculUee  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  •  •  •. 
Following    are    excerpts    from    a    Brookings 

t,ook "The  Obngressman:    His  Work  as  He 

Sees  It."  by  Charles  L.  Clapp — which  seeks 
to  provide  greater  perspective  on  how  the 
House  actually  functions.  It  Is  based  on  the 
transcrlpto  at  a  series  o*  roundtable  sessions 
in  which  36  Democratic  and  Republican  Oon- 
ireesmen  participated,  on  interviews  with 
House  Members  and  on  additional  research 
by  the  author.  (Copyright.  1WJ3,  by  the 
Brookings  Institution.) ) 

When  a  new  Congressman  comes  to  Wash- 
ington to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives he  finds  that  he  Is  expected  to 
make  his  own  w»y  In  the  political  and  legis- 
lative world.  The  House  provides  the  new- 
comer with  little  guidance  on  the  most  Im- 
porUnt  problems  that  concern  him:  how  to 
obtain  choice  committee  assignments,  how 
to  racr«tt  »  superior  olBce  staff,  and  what  he 
can  anticipate  coogreaslonal  life  to  be  like. 

Early  In  his  career  the  Congressman  also 
faces  a  difficult  decision  for  which  he  Is  in- 
adequately prepared.  He  finds  he  must 
choose  between  achieving  a  position  of  power 
and  innuence  within  the  legislative  body  or 
seeking  to  affect  public  policy  by  issuing 
frequent  pronoun cetnenU  aimed  at  a  larger, 
national  audience.  Few  legislators  can  do 
both.  Sxirfalned  one  legislator:  "The  very 
ingredients  which  make  you  a  powerful 
House  leader  are  the  ones  which  keep  you 
from  being  a  public  leader." 

Moet  Congresemen  find  that  their  office 
stofTs  are  entirely  occupied  with  district 
work  and  are  not  available  to  help  on  legis- 
lative problems.  Mafl  is  a  heavy  burden 
though  It  may  be  a  source  of  ideas  or  a  guide 
to  voter  sentiment.  No  Congressman  dares 
Ignore  it.  and  all  mall — no  matter  how  bizarre 
the  request,  how  snide  the  criticism,  how 
stereotyped  the  comment — must  t>o  an- 
swered. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  difficulty  of  fulfill- 
ing legislative  responaiblUtles  effectively  Is 
the  Increasing  cc«nplexlty  of  public  issues. 
One  leglsiator  commented : 

I  am  appalled  at  how  much  Congressmen 
are  expected  to  do  for  the  Nation.  We  have 
to  know  too  much.  We  have  to  make  too 
many  decisions.  No  matter  how  hardwork- 
ing and  conscientious  a  Congressman  to,  no 
matter  how  much  homework  he  does,  he  Just 
can't  master  these  problems.  We  Just  don't 
have  the  time  to  keep  Informed  properly. 

The  enormous  range  of  national  problems 
encourages  legislative  specialization  and  the 
tendency  for  Members  to  rely  mi  each  other 
for  assistance  or  guidance  on  legislative 
topics.  A  Meml>er  who  is  an  expert,  whose 
Integrity  is  recognized,  who  is  hard  working, 
reasonable  and  re^onslble  ccanes  to  be  in- 
fluential. Other  acnurces  of  information  are 
available,  of  ootirse,  notably  the  Library  of 
Congresa,  committee  reports,  expert  wit- 
nesses from  the  executive  departments  and 
from  outside  the  Government,  travel,  and 
occasionally  from  special  groups  of  like- 
minded  Members  within  the  House. 


In  fulfilling  his  legislative  role,  the  Coo- 
t^iiiiMimn  fknde  attendance  at  House  sessions 
an  Important  way  to  derelop  knowledge  of 
House  rule*  and  parliamentary  tactics,  and 
to  obtain  back^roimd  on  socne  key  issues 
that  arise  year  after  year.  But  as  for  the 
effectiveness  of  debate  Itself  in  determining 
final  votes,  the  prevailing  view  is  that  few 
votes  are  swayed.  "Most  House  Members  will 
be  more  impressed  by  who  U  making  a  speech 
than  by  what  Is  said  on  the  subject." 

Voting,  the  final  act  of  the  legislative 
role,  is  taken  ■•rtously,  especially  when  a 
oontroversial  Issue  Is  Involved,  but  on  many 
questions  the  vxjte  Itself  does  not  always 
mean  what  It  oeems  to  mean.  Measures  may 
t)e  passed  by  one  body  by  large  margins  be- 
cause of  assuranoes  that  the  other  body  will 
scuttle  them;  sotnetimes  colleagues  rally  be- 
hind an  associate  who  needs  support  in  his 
district,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  a 
Hcruse-Senate  oonference  will  eliminate  the 
doubtful  measure  he  Is  sponsoring.  One 
Member  sununed  It  up: 

You've  got  to  reallae  that  not  only  are  we 
sitting  there  trying  to  analyze  legislation, 
trying  to  do  the  beet  Job  we  can,  but  that 
factors  other  than  absolute  reason  are  always 
entering  the  aittiation.  We  are  not  •  •  •  In 
an  academic  environment,  secluded  from 
preasures  and  other  factors  which  may  not 
be  completely  relevant  to  the  slttiatlon  at 
hand.  We  are  operating  In  a  political  en- 
vironment, surroomded  by  lobbyists,  con- 
stituents, the  leadership,  and  Jangling  tele- 
phones and  we  virtually  have  no  time  alone 
to  think  and  reflect  upon  the  problems  be- 
fore us.  The  big  nalracle  Is  that  somehow 
all  of  this  works. 

The  committee  system  la  the  crux  of  the 
legislative  process;  a  person's  congressional 
career  may  rest  largely  cm  the  kind  of  com- 
mittee poet  he  is  given.  Freshmen  axe  likely 
to  find  the  assignment  procedure  far  more 
complex  than  they  fcad  expected.   •    •    • 

In  both  p«irtie«.  there  Is  criticism  that  com- 
mittee appointments  are  made  in  effect  by 
the  party  leadership  as  part  of  a  political 
strategy  of  their  own  making— by  weaving 
together  strands  of  regional  and  State  de- 
mands, adminlstratloti  interests,  committee 
chairmen's  preferences,  personal  Ukee  and 
dislikes,  and  occasionally  the  "rights"  of 
seniority. 

As  a  result,  the  factors  Influencing  com- 
mittee assignments  are  far  from  constant; 
perhaps  the  only  certainty  is  that  a  good  as- 
signment Is  worth  striving  for,  because  It  Is 
in  the  committee  rooms  that  the  real  work 
of  Congress  Is  done. 

Committees  are  virtually  autonomous 
bodlea,  hiring  thetr  own  staffs,  eatabllshlng 
their  own  rules  at  procedure,  proceeding  at 
their  own  pace  for  the  most  part  and  resist- 
ing, on  occasion,  the  urglngs  of  the  leader- 
ship or  the  administration. 

They  work  best  in  closed  rather  than  open 
seeslons.  since  partisan  stances  can  often  be 
sublimated  and  an  atmosphere  conducive  to 
thoughtful  oonslderatlon  of  legislation  is 
more  likely  to  prevail.  Consultation  between 
leading  majority  and  minority  members  of 
a  committee  Is  not  uncommon. 

Committee  chairmen  rank  high  among  the 
most  influential  Members  of  Congress. 
Sometimes  respected,  sometimes  feer«l,  often 
criticized  by  their  colleagues,  the  majority 
have  learned  weU  the  traditional  privileges 
of  their  station. 

A  chairman's  power  stems  from  his  au- 
thority to  call  meetings  (or  not),  to  es- 
tablUh  subcomnUttees  (or  not),  to  decide 
the  order  in  which  bills  wUl  be  considered, 
to  approve  travel  orders,  to  handle  legisla- 
laUon  on  the  floca-  and  thus  decide  how  the 
debate  should  lae  shaped  and  to  be  principal 
spokesman  for  the  House  in  the  event  the 
meastire  goes  to  conference  with  the  Senate. 
His  power  Is  cumvilative;  association  with 
his  colleagues  over  a  period  of  years  enables 
him  to  build  a  strong  residue  of  personal 


goodwill  and  I  O  TJ's  in  the  face  of  which 
open  revolt  Is  most  difficult. 

It  Is  in  the  area  of  eommlttee  rules  of 
procedure  that  many  members  think  correc- 
tive action  might  be  taken.  "Rules  of  com- 
mittees are  designed  to  take  the  sting  out  of 
seniority  and  clip  the  wings  of  an  arbitrary, 
Begatlvist  chairman,"  commented  one  man. 
Occasionally,  a  subcommittee  will  i>ecome 
so  powerful  that  its  influence  will  exceed 
that  of  the  full  ccwmnlttee.  Subcommittee 
chairmanships  are  sought  not  only  because 
of  the  prestige,  publicity,  and  perquisites 
that  go  with  them  but  also  because  of  the 
opportunities  they  provide  to  affect  the  di- 
rection of  legislation. 

A  sore  point  for  many  Congressmen  Is  the 
dependence  of  committees  in  reaching  deci- 
sions on  Information  provided  by  the  Execu- 
tive. Said  one:  "Congress  is  faced  with  a 
responsibility  for  legislating  very  basic  policy 
but  Is  vrtthout  the  ability  to  compel  the 
production  of  information  which  gives  us 
the  facts  as  a  basis  for  legislating."  Said 
another:  "You  can't  get  facts  now  The 
Executive  savs  vou  can't  have  them.  Today 
the  Executive  asserts  a  new  type  of  privilege 
which  holds  him  above  the  law." 

The  leadership  in  the  House  is  diffused— 
divided  among  elected  leaders.  Members  who 
have  risen  to  power  by  means  of  seniority, 
and  a  few  Individuals  who  are  Influential 
because  of  their  personality  and  eKpertise 
although  thev  do  not  enjoy  official  standing 
in  the  House  or  party  hierarchy.  In  recent 
years,  the  formal  instruments  of  leadership, 
such  as  the  party  caijcus  and  the  policy  com- 
mittee, have  not  been  central  elements  In 
its  exercise,  although  the  Republicans  are 
now  according  the  conference  and  policy 
committee  Important  responsibilities  The 
absence  of  official  party  apparatus  that  eould 
give  direction  to  ths  elected  leaders  has 
strengthened  the  hand  of  the  Speaker  and 
the  majority  leader,  increasing  their  au- 
thority and  freedom  of  action. 

Persuasion  rather  than  co«»clon  or  threat 
constitutes  the  main  Instrument  for  leader- 
ship success.  There  may  be  tacit  recognition 
that  It  Is  within  the  power  of  the  leadership 
to  inflict  sanctions  (or  distribute  largesse), 
but  raraly  is  it  Invoked. 

Congressmen  find  that  the  election  process 
never  ends.  As  one  observed,  "You  should 
say  'perennial'  electicm  rather  than  'bien- 
nial*    It's  with  us  every  day." 

But  although  most  of  them  believe  that 
the  2-year  term  complicates  their  prob- 
lems, there  is  relatively  llttte  serious  agi- 
tation for  quadrennial  elections,  partly  be- 
cause many  Members  also  believe  that  voters 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  every  2  years  and  partly  because 
the  possibllitv  of  change  seems  remote. 

R.egarding  the  chances  for  reelection. 
Members  agree  that  incumbency  U  a  great 
advantage.  They  feel  that,  by  and  large, 
state  and  locAl  political  groups  do  not  con- 
cern themselves  with  congressional  elections 
and  that  the  two  national  committees  are 
relatively  useless.  The  large  majority  of 
Members  accept  the  view  that  the  "Image" 
the  voter  has  of  the  contestants  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  Issues  in  determlrUng  the 
outcome: 

The  people  back  home  don't  know  what  s 
going  on.  Issues  are  not  nu»t  impor- 
tant. *  •  •  If  voters  feel  the  candidate  Is  con- 
scientious and  Is  trying  hard  to  serve  them, 
then  that  man  has  a  good  chance  of  coming 
back. 

In  creating  a  favorable  image,  must  a 
Representative  follow  the  preference  of  his 
dUtrtot  in  voting,  cm-  does  he  have  unusual 
latitude  IB  making  up  his  own  mind?  Opin- 
ions vary.    One  argument  runs: 

I  think  you  can  vote  pretty  nearly  the 
way  you  want  to  vote  on  the  issues.  The 
p>eople  don't  expect  you  to  agree  with  them 
on  every  issue,  and  they  respect  you  for  ar- 
riving at  yotir  independent  Judgment.    You 
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must  demonstrate  that  you  are  consclen- 
tloiis,  however,  and  that  you  are  able  to  ar- 
rive at  a  reasonable  and  Intelligent  Judg- 
ment. 

The  other  argtunent  runs:  "You  cannot 
buck  district  sentiment  on  certain  Issues." 
Or.  "A  politicians  first  duty  Is  to  get  re- 
elected and  I  think  this  sometimes  requires 
casting  votes  you  might  prefer  not  to  cast." 

To  which  Is  covmtered:  "You  are  not  Just 
down  here  getting  yourself  reelected;  you  are 
here  standing  for  a  party  which  Ls  supposed 
to  have  a  definite  philosophy  "  Or:  "What 
good  Is  It  to  be  reelected  If  you  are  not  wil- 
ling to  stand  up  on  Issues  which  are  Im- 
portant " 

In  sum.  Congressmen  and  congressional 
wives  who  participated  In  the  Brookings 
study  make  clear  that  the  life  of  a  House 
Member  Is  not  an  easy  one.  He  works  long 
hoiu^  but  never  can  meet  the  many  demands 
on  his  time.  No  matter  how  effective  he  Is 
and  how  much  he  accomplishes  he  can  never 
satisfy  all  of  his  friends  and  constituents. 
He  can  seldom  fully  anticipate  his  schedule, 
being  constantly  subject  to  the  whlnxs  of 
others.  His  Job  will  not  make  him  rich  and 
the  position  he  holds  Is  not  accorded  the 
respect  and  deference  by  the  public  to  which 
he  thinks  It  entitled.  Tension.  If  not  con- 
flict, Is  a  dominant  element  In  his  life. 

But  after  all  the  complaints  have  been 
aired.  Important  compensations  remain:  the 
challenge  of  the  work,  prestige,  and  the 
satisfactions  that  come  from  active  par- 
ticipation In  Important  decisions  of  govern- 
ment. Polltlca  "gets  In  the  blood."  as  one 
said.  "There  Is  an  emotlonai  excitement  in 
being  here."  said  another.  "You  are  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  $100  billion  a  year 
corporation."  said  one.  "Occasionally."  said 
another,  "perhaps  Just  once  or  twice  a  ses- 
sion, you  •  •  •  are  able  to  think  of  yourself 
as  one  tiny  particle  In  the  whole  .stream  of 
histc«7.  •  •  •  The  hard  work  falls  away,  and 
the  tension  Is  relaxed,  and  you  have  a  sense 
of  purpose  that  I  don't  think  you  find  In 
any   other   profession." 


Advertising  and   Tax-Exempt 
Organizatioiu 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  29.  1964 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
July  24.  the  Wall  Street  Journal  carried 
a  full  report  on  advertising  revenues  of 
tax-exempt  organizations.  The  article 
states  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Is  considering  issuance  of  a  regulation 
which  would  subject  profits  derived  from 
advertising  received  by  tax-exempt  or- 
ganizations to  the  same  income  taxes 
paid  by  taxpaying  publishers. 

I  think  the  interest  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  this  matter  is  most 
encouraging  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
regulation  will  be  issued  shortly.  The 
hearing  which  would  presumably  follow 
issuance  of  the  regiilation  should  help 
bring  about  ultimate  procedures  which 
should  establish  tax  equality  In  publish- 
ing, where  freedom  of  the  press  is  so 
imcKjrtant. 

The  text  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  follows: 


Tax  Ekempt  ob  Not? — Inttrnal  RevxNTnc 
Service  Sekks  Levt  on  Abb  Soij>  bt  Pttbu- 
CATIOKS  OF  NoNP«orrr  ORCrcrps — CKArroc 
Might  Pome*  C?utback  in  AcnvmEs — AMA 
Stands  To  Lose  Halt  or  Its  Incomi: — 
PArNT  Industry's  New  Voice 

(By  A.  Kent  MacDougall ) 
Nrw  York. — The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, which  In  recent  years  has  cast  an  In- 
creasingly critical  eye  on  businesses  operated 
by  nonprofit  organizations,  is  about  to  alter 
the  tax-free  status  of  one  typ)e  of  business 
engaged  In  by  many  of  the  groups — the  pub- 
lication of  magazines  and  other  periodicals. 
Before  the  year  Is  out.  perhaps  even  this 
summer,  the  IRS  says  It  will  proposed  new 
regulations  which  will  subject  to  Income 
taxes  the  advertising  revenues  of  publica- 
tions of  charitable,  religious,  educational, 
trade,  and  labor  organizations.  The  new 
ruling  will  reflect  a  conviction  by  IRS  offi- 
cials that  the  sale  of  ads  In  periodicals  Is  not 
related  to  the  purposes  fir  which  the  non- 
profit groups  are  chartered.  All  income  from 
such  publications  currently  is  tax  free.  The 
new  ruling  could  well  force  many  of  thea« 
groups  to  cut  back  on  their  activities  or  In- 
crease membership  dues. 

The  number  of  tax-exempt  groups  which 
sell  advertising  In  their  publications  has  been 
climbing  rapidly  In  recent  years.  According 
to  one  study.  696  such  periodicals  carried  ads 
In  1962,  up  from  416  a  decade  earlier. 
Though  no  later  figures  are  available  there's 
every  Indication  this  growth  Is  continuing. 
Ad  revenues  of  these  publications  had  been 
rising  even  fainter,  rocketing  to  $73  million 
In  1962  from  MO  million  10  years  earlier. 

NATIONAL    GEOGRAPHIC    INVOLVED 

Some  of  the  publications  which  would  be 
affected  by  the  new  ruling  are  of  general  in- 
terest, with  advertising  bcan^d  at  the  gen- 
eral consumer.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
example  Is  the  National  Geographic,  the 
monthly  magazine  of  the  nonprofit  National 
Geographic  Society.  The  National  Geo- 
graphic now  boasts  3.9  million  subscribers 
and  last  year  brought  In  $5  5  million  in  ad 
revenues. 

But  the  vast  majority  of  publications  In 
question  are  special-Interest  business,  trade 
and  technical  JoiixnaLs.  Most  of  them  com- 
pete with  commercially  owned  periodicals. 
Publishers  of  these  taxpaying  magaelnes 
have  long  complained  about  the  tax  exemp- 
tion granted  nonprofit  groups.  Among  other 
charges,  the  private  publishers  claim  current 
tax  regulations  often  permit  nonprofit  groupe 
to  keep  ad  rates  uru-eallstlcally  low. 

The  nonprofit  associations,  not  surpris- 
ingly, are  upeet  about  the  coming  IRS  ruling. 
In  many  cases,  the  Income  from  magazines 
provide  the  sp>onsorlng  organization  with  Its 
main  soiarce  of  operating  funds. 

"It's  perfectly  natural  for  the  Government 
to  look  for  new  sources  of  revenue,"  says  an 
official  of  the  National  Geographic  Society, 
"but  if  we  lose  our  tax  exemption  on  the 
magazine  we  probably  will  have  to  reduce 
our  scientific  and  educational  activities." 
These  activities,  which  cost  the  society  $1.1 
million  last  year.  Included  such  projects  as 
a  study  of  snakes  and  frogs  In  French  Guiana 
and  an  expedition  up  Mountain  E^verest. 

SOMX    EXEMPTIONS    WILL    RESKAlN 

The  IRS  ruling  wouldn't  slice  away  all  the 
tax-fre«  benefits  of  the  nonprofit  periodicals. 
Still  exempt  from  Income  taxes  would  be 
revenues  from  membership  subscriptions. 
But  revenues  from  nonmember  subscrip- 
tions AS  well  as  advertising  would  be  subject 
to  Income  taxes  for  the  first  time.  Not  af- 
fected by  the  new  regulations  would  be  the 
publications  of  veterans  and  fraternal 
groups,  such  OS  the  American  Legion  and 
the  Eaks;  they  are  exempt  by  law  from  all 
Income  taxes.  It  would  take  action  by  Con- 
gress to  change  their  status. 


But  just  the  taxing  of  ad  revenues  and 
nonmember  subscriptions  will  have  a  sizable 
effect  on  many  tax-exempt  organizations 
The  Amerlcjm  Medical  Association  Is  a  cats 
in  point.     Of  Its  total  Income  of  $22.5  mil- 

lion  last  year,  $10.1  million — or  45  ]>ercent 

came  from  ads  In  Its  publications  and  $2  7 
million — or  12  percent — came  from  nonmem- 
ber subscriptions. 

The  13  AMA  publications  that  accept  ad- 
vertising range  from  the  Archives  of  oto- 
laryngology, read  by  8.400  ear  and  throat 
specialists,  to  Today's  Health,  an  800.000- 
clrculatlon  monthly  written  for  the  layman 
and  often  found  In  doctors'  waiting  rooms. 

CEREALS   AND    SOAP   ADS 

Included  In  the  list  Is  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  which  last  year 
carried  5.262  pages  of  ads.  more  than  any 
other  national  weekly  magazine  except  the 
New  Yorker  and  the  Oil  &  Gas  Journal. 
Though  most  of  the  Joiu-nal's  ads  are  for 
pharmaceuticals,  others  plug  soft  drinks, 
breakfast  cereals,  margarine,  and  hand  soap. 

Such  successes  haven't  gone  unnoticed  by 
other  associations,  and  some  are  moving  into 
the  same  type  of  operation.  The  Paint  and 
Wallpaper  Association  of  America,  for  ex- 
ample, currently  Is  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  plans  to  launch  a  monthly — Dec- 
orating Retailer — In  September.  It  is  ac- 
cepting advertising  and  expects  to  begin  with 
a  un.ooo-copy  distribution. 

"Our  main  reason  for  starting  Decorating 
RetiiUer  Is  to  make  money,"  frankly  com- 
ments WiUard  Rand,  managing  editor  of  the 
new  publication.  "An  association  seldom  de- 
rives enough  revenue  from  dues  alone  to  sup- 
port Its  membership  activities."  He  also 
maintains  the  new  magazine  will  have  an 
educational  value  for  the  association's  mem- 
bers. The  new  magazine  will  compete  di- 
rectly with  American  Paint  and  Wallpaper 
Dealer,  a  privately-owned  magazine  pub- 
lished by  American  Paint  Journal  Co.,  St. 
l/ouls.  "The  Industry  needs  a  second  voice, " 
says  Mr.  Rand. 

Still  other  associations  are  moving  to  cash 
In  on  the  advertising  boom  by  permitting  ex- 
isting periodicals  to  carry  ads  for  the  first 
time.  One  example  is  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Electrical  Distributors  which  next 
month  will  expand  Its  16-page  monthly  to  32 
pages  to  allow  for  ads.  The  association  has 
set  a  rate  of  $300  a  page,  with  a  maximum 
of  16  p^es  a  month,  for  the  5,000-circula- 
tlon  publication. 

Nonprofit  groups  hold  out  hope  that  an 
IRS  ruling  on  ad  revenues  and  non-member 
subscriptions  will  eventually  be  reversed  by 
the  Treasury  Secretary  who  has  the  final  say- 
so  In  matters  of  tax  interpretations.  Public 
hearings  have  to  be  held  on  regulation 
changes  and  the  nonprofit  groups  will  be 
heard. 

But  the  proposed  tax  change  will  have  the 
support  of  at  least  one  major  group,  As- 
sociated Business  Publications.  Represent- 
ing commercial  publications,  many  of  which 
are  In  competition  with  the  tax-exempt 
periodicals,  the  ABP  has  been  persistent  and 
outspoken  in  its  criticism  of  what  it  calls  the 
"tax  subsidy"  granted  publications  of  non- 
profit organizations.  The  group  has  been 
campaigning  hard  for  the  change  In  IRS 
reg\>lations. 

The  ABP.  In  fact,  is  critical  of  other  opera- 
tional aspects  of  tax-exempt  publications. 
The  group  charges  that  some  tax-exempt  as- 
sociations use  pressure  tactics  In  soliciting 
advertising.  The  ABP  points  to  one  recent 
memorandum  from  the  publisher  of  a  trade 
association  magazine  to  Its  members.  The 
memo  suggested  local  chapters  post  lists 
of  advertisers  and  nonadrertlsers.  with  the 
hint  that  nonadvertlsers  could  be  contacted. 
"A  word  to  a  supplier's  distributor  or 
agent  •  •  •  does  have  an  effect."  the 
memorandum  advised. 


A,  II  the  publishing  operations  of  non- 
— oflt  asBOciatlofiB  were  not  going  to  be  \inder 
^ough  fljo  from  the  IRS.  anotHer  Federal 
^ncy  Is  moylng  In  a  dlrecUon  which  cottld 
^e»n  higher  ooets.  Uost  associations  cur- 
J^tly  snjoy  low  postal  rates  on  their  maga- 
^es  For  example,  under  present  second- 
s' rates  a  commercial  publisher  must  pay 
jje  cents  to  9.48  cents— depending  on  dls- 
»jmce ^to  mall  a  1 -pound  magaBlne  con- 
taining 80-percent  advertising  and  40- percent 
•  text.  A  nonprofit  group  pays  a  lowered 
uniform  1 .7  cents. 

But  m  a  recent  report  to  Congress.  Post- 
mMter  General  Oronouskl  called  for  a  re- 
examination of  the  special  postage  rates 
(ranted  the  nonprofit  groups.  "Public  serv- 
ice costs  are  moxmUng  rapidly."  the  report 
■aid.  "Tiie  Congress  must  decide  whether 
the  social  benefits  of  these  mailings  are 
worth  all  the  costs  they  engender." 

He  said  maUlngs  at  the  nonprofit  rate  ac- 
count for  30  percent  of  all  second  class 
T<^ume  and  ooet  the  Post  Office  $87.6  million 
to  handle  In  flsoal  19«3.  It  collected  $6.4 
million  m  postage,  leaving  a  "public  service" 
deficit  of  $81. a  mlinon. 

However,  the  chances  of  any  major  rate 
revlston  are  generally  regarded  as  slim.  One 
congreeslonal  aid  says  that  the  political 
power  of  nonprofit  groups  makes  It  tough 
to  raise  the  postal  rates  they  pay. 
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Ad<ke$$  of  Wdcomc  by  tke  Honorable 
Jaiiie$  A  FaHey,  Fonner  Po$tma$ter 
General  of  tbe  UnHed  States,  Past  Pres- 
ideal  of  tbe  New  York  State  EBu  Asso- 
ciation, and  Presently  Ckaiman  of  tbe 
Board  of  tte  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp., 
at  die  Openinf  of  tbe  Grand  Lodf  e  Con- 
▼enfion  of  tbe  Bcneyolent  and  Protec- 
tire  Order  of  EBu  of  tbe  UnHed  SUtes 
of  America,  in  tbe  Waldorf -AstorU,  New 
York  City,  Jnly  12, 1964 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   IfXW    TO«K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  29. 1964 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  permission  hereto- 
fore granted  me  by  unanimous  consent 
of  the  House.  I  am  particiUarly  pleased, 
as  a  past  exalted  ruler  of  BnxAlyn  Lodge 
No.  22  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  to  Include  with  these  re- 
marks the  address  of  welcome  by  the 
Honorable  James  A.  Parley,  former  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Grand  Lodge  Con- 
vention of  the  Benevolent  and  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks  of  the  United  States 
of  America  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
in  New  York  on  July  12,  1964: 

Anoasss  bt  Hon.  Jamxs  A.  Parley 

Chairman  Hall.  Grand  Exalted  Ruler  Dunn, 
past  grand  exalted  rulers.  Grand  Chaplain 
I>r.  Trout.  ofBcers  and  members  of  the  Grand 
I.odge.  Brother  Bits  and  ladles,  as  many  of 
you  know.  I  have  aeldom  mlsrcd  an  Elks 
national  convention  since  my  first  conven- 
tion In  Atlantic  City  over  46  years  ago.  Prom 
time  to  time  I  have  been  honored  by  the 
prlvUege  of  addressing  these  gatherings  of 
my  brothers  and  my  fellow  Americans  from 


every  site  of  land  under  our  flag.  I  sm 
doubly  honared  tonight,  for  It  Is  my  prt-rl- 
legc  and  pleasure  to  extend  to  this  100th 
irrand  lodge  session  of  the  Benetolent  and 
Protective  Order  ot  Klks  the  offlclal  greet- 
ings of  the  city  of  New  Yortc  on  behalf  of 
our  dlstlngulsHed  mayor,  the  Honorable 
Robert  P.  Wagner.  Other  duties  that  took 
him  out  of  the  city  tonight  have  made  it 
Impossible  for  Brother  Wagner  to  be  here  and 
personally  bid  you  welcome  to  our  great  and 
wonderful  city. 

As  a  member  and  as  a  past  exalted  ruler  of 
New  York  Lodge  No.  1.  the  fountalnhead 
lodge  of  Elkdom.  Mayor  Wagner  is  hlmscU 
a  member  of  this  grand  lodge  and  shares  with 
all  of  our  1.330,000  brothers  throughoiut 
America  the  love  and  affection  that  we 
hold  for  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 

of  Elks. 

It  Is  always  a  special  occasion  when  tne 
Elks  return  to  New  York  for  the  national 
convention.  New  York  Is  the  home  town  to 
all  Klks.  wherever  we  Uve.  for  it  was  here 
that  our  order  was  founded.  It  was  from 
New  York  City  that  the  actors  and  enter- 
tainers who  conceived  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks  Introduced  it  In 
their  travels  to  distant  parts  of  the  land 
and  passed  down  to  other  men  the  high 
Ideal  of  a  brotherhood  united  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  charity.  JusUce.  brotherly  love,  and 
fidelity.  It  Is  with  rightful  and  Justifiable 
pride  that  New  York  looks  upon  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  as  one  of 
Its  finest  contributions  to  the  people  of 
America. 

Today  there  are  more  than  2.200  Eiks 
lodges,  and  every  week  the  number  grews. 
They  are  In  the  great  cities  and  In  the  small 
cities  and  In  the  villages  throughout  our 
land  Wherever  they  are,  the  Elks  lodge  U 
and  has  always  been,  thank  God.  and  always 
will  be  a  home  of  stouthearted  Amerlcaiis. 
The  history  of  our  order  covers  half  of  the 
history  of  our  country,  and  at  any  time.  In 
peace  or  In  war,  the  Elks  have  been  deter- 
mined and  aggressive  defenders  of  liberty 
and  unyielding  foes  of  whoever  sought  to 
destroy  or  weaken  It. 

Ours  Is  a  great  ta'der.  Down  throiigh  the 
years  and  since  It  came  into  being  in  the 
great  city  of  New  York,  It  has  given  a  splen- 
did service  to  millions  of  Americans.  I  think 
It  can  be  truly  said,  with  no  reflection  on  any 
other  fraternity,  that  the  Order  of  Elks,  smce 
Its  inception,  has  ccmtrlbuted  as  much,  if  not 
more  to  the  happiness  and  well-being  and  to 
the  spiritual  and  educational  facilities  of  tbe 
people  of  this  nation  as  has  any  other  fra- 
ternal order. 

We    have    been    very   fortunate   that    tbe 
order  has  ever  been  wise  In  the  selection  of 
men  to  direct  Its  destinies.     I  am  not  going 
to  attempt  to  mention  names,   t)ecause  the 
list  Is  so  long  thst  I  fear  I  might  omit  some 
worthy  member;   but  I  can  say  to  you  that 
there  are  gathered  on  this  stage  men  who  fca- 
20  to  40  years  or  more  have  served  this  order 
faithfully  and  well.     They  have  given  freely 
of  their  time  and  effort  for  the  order  during 
the  years.     They  have  come  up  through  the 
ranks,   and   after   they  had   served  in   their 
own  lodges  and  In  their  own  cities  or  villages. 
when  they  assumed  the  position  of  Grand 
Exalted  Ruler,  they  gave  all  that  was  in  them 
to    Justify    the    confidence    that  was   placed 
in   them    by   the   membership   of   our    great 
order.     After  they  completed  their  year  In 
office,  after  they  gave  up  the  duties  of  that 
offloe.   and   were  succeeded   by  other   Grand 
Exalted  Rulers,  they  did  not  stop  there.   Year 
after  year  these  very  fine  Elks,  great  Ameri- 
cans aU,  still  remain  acUve  and  give  freely 
of  their  time  and  effort  for  the  good  of  our 

order.  .       _.     ^,    , 

To  the  men  who  now  direct  the  destinies 

of  this  Order,  and  to  this  group  gathered  here 
tonight,  may  I  say  that  whatever  success  has 
come  to  the  Order  of  Elks  can.  in  my  Judg- 
ment,  be  attributed  to  the  leadership  that 


has  been  given  to  it  by  the  grand  exalted 
rulers  who  are  here  toiilght  and  those  who 
tiave  passed  on. 

We     pt^fOx     Americanism     and     practice 
Americanism.    We  do  tUmt  things  not  from 
a  blind  acceptance  ol  the  past,  but  because 
we  know  that  we  are  the  Inheritors  of  the 
political,  social  and  eccwiomlc  Ideas  and  ideals 
that   have   answwed   the    prayers   In   men's 
hearts  and  are  the  source  at  our  strength 
and  our  greatness  as  a  Nation.     Because  of 
our   firm  faith  In  the  American  dream  we 
have  never  lost  confidence  In  our  way  of  life. 
Spaceships  may  arise  Into  the  heavens,  sent 
there  by  slaves  who  have  served  the  despotic 
ambitions    (rf    dangerous    men.      They    may 
strike  Into  the  hearts  of  those  of  other  lands 
and  cause  those  of  little  faith  to  speak  ad- 
miringly  of   Communist  trtum;As.  but  we 
Elks  know  better.     We  know  that  so  long  as 
Americans    remain    true    to    themselves,    so 
long  as  we  stand  faithful  to  the  concepts  em- 
bodied  In  the   Constitution   of   the   United 
States  and  symbolized  by  that  magnificent 
statue  that  stands  in  the  harbor  of  this  city, 
that   America   wUl   always   stand    as    a   rock 
against  which  oommunlsm  and  every  tyranny 
will  break  and  perish. 

As  conservative  as  Elks  are  with  respect 
to  anv  attempts  to  tamper  with  our  liber- 
ties   vire  are  Jxist  as  Uberal  when  It  comes  to 
lending  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  have 
suffered  the  hurts  of  life,  to  guide  our  youth 
toward  the  greatest  fulfillment  of  their  hopes 
and  their  demands.     As   a  meas\ire   of   this 
liberality,  this  geuM-ovis  spirit  that  animates 
the  men  of  Elkdom  our  Order  last  year  spent 
more  than  $7   million  for   benevolent   pro- 
grams so  many  In  number  and  so  varied  In 
character  that  they  cannot  be  listed  In  de- 
tail, and  the  dollars  Invested  In  them  are  In- 
deed a  poor  measure  of  their  wcjrth.    A  far 
better  measure    Is   the   many   thousands   of 
crippled    chUdren    whose    bodlee    have   been 
restored  at  our  hospitals,  the  thousands  of 
cerebral  pelfiied  youngsters  who  have  been 
taught  to  talk  and  to  dress  and  to  feed  them- 
selves, and  to  have  known  the  immeasurable 
thrill  of  Joining  other  youngsters  at  school 
and  at  play,  because  the  Elks  provided  the 
treatment  which  set  tbem  free. 

When  our  colleges  open  their  doors  next 
September  several  hundred  young  Americans 
win  be  able  to  enter  those  doors  only  because 
the  Elks  dug  Into  their  pockets  and  gave 
them  scholarships.  Some  of  these  young  peo- 
ple are  superior  students,  enormously  gifted: 
others  are  Just  the  average,  but  they  all  have 
talents  that  our  country  needs,  and  they 
win  be  able  to  make  their  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  society  because  of  the  generosity  of 
the  ESkB. 

Always  remember  the  men  who  defended 
our  Ubertles  and  who  today  lie  wounded  or 
in  in  hospitals.    In  gratitude  for  their  sacri- 
floee   the   Elks  throughout  the  year  and   \n 
every  veterans'  hospital  In  the  Und  bring  to 
these  men  entertainment  and  recreation.    We 
remember  them  not  only  at  Christmas  but 
on   other  special   occasions.     The   Elks   Na- 
tional Service  Commission  under  the  guid- 
ance  and   leadership   of   my    old    and    good 
friend.  Judge  Halllnan.  presents  programs  of 
hope  and  encouragement  In  veterans'  hospi- 
tals every  week  and  every  month  of  every 
year.     In  these  and  In  other  ways  we  try  to 
bring  cheer  and  pleasure  and  to  share  a  Ut- 
ile of  the  load  they  bear  and.  above  all.  to 
make  them  know  that  we  do  not  and  shall 
not  forget. 

These,  my  friends,  are  some  of  the  true 
measures  of  Elkdom  They  are.  In  fact,  a 
reflection  of  the  true  greatness  of  America 
They  are  the  real  spirit  of  America,  the  spirit 
that  gives  a  meaning  to  the  words  of  our 
Constitution.  This  Is  the  spirit  that  flames 
from  the  tcxxh  high  over  New  YcM-k  HarbOT. 
high  across  the  world,  and  sends  its  mes- 
sages of  serene  defiance  to  sputniks  else- 
where. 
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Proudly  Indeed  the  city  of  New  York  wel- 
comes the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of 
Elks  to  the  city  of  Ita  birth.  We  rejoice  in 
Elkdom's  achievetnentA.  We  know  that  this 
grand  lodge  session  at  the  business  meetings 
which  will  get  underway  tomorrow  will  chart 
a  course  for  future  achievements  for  the 
betterment  of  all  America. 

Our  city  offers  you  all  Its  resources  for 
your  comfort  and  for  your  convenience  while 
you  attend  to  the  business  that  brings  you 
here,  and  as  the  most  hospitable  city  in 
the  world.  New  York  bids  you.  when  the 
time  comes  to  play,  to  enjoy  to  the  fullest 
the  pleasures  of  good  life  that  this  city  offers 
in  abundance.  And.  In  addition  to  Its 
amusements,  we  have  this  year  the  New 
York  World's  Pair  which  all  of  you  must 
visit  as  frequently  as  possible  and  see  as 
much  of  It  as  you  can — even  If  It  neces- 
sitates remaining  for  a  few  extra  days. 

We  all  know  the  Joyousness  of  life  when 
enriched  with  good  fellowship,  and  we  all 
want  to  share  It  with  others. 

Thank  you  very  much — and  God  bless  you. 


Time  for  Debate  on  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  Nzw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  27.  1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  28,  1964,  the  Washington  Post 
carried  an  article  by  Prof.  Amltal  Etzlonl 
of  Columbia  University  which  I  believe  is 
of  interest.  As  I  stated  in  my  speech  on 
this  subject  on  June  10,  there  Is  very 
little  debate  carried  on  in  or  out  of 
Congress  on  U.S.  policy  in  southeast  Asia. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  follow- 
ing article  in  the  hope  that  it  will  stimu- 
late public  discussion  of  this  most  im- 
portant issue : 

Netttral  Indochina  Sttll  a  BurrcR — Asia 
Scholar  Argues  T*hat  Peh'ing  Onlt  Wants 
a  Qttixt  Border 

(Two  weeks  ago  in  this  section.  Prof. 
Wesley  B.  Plshel.  of  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, wrote  that  the  United  States  could 
neither  withdraw  from  former  Indochina  nor 
allow  It  to  be  neutralized.  Our  only  choice, 
he  argued,  was  to  "stay  and  fight."  Here  is 
a  differing  opinion  on  what  our  policy  should 
be.  written  by  an  associate  professor  of 
sociology  and  a  staff  member  of  the  Institute 
of  War  and  Peace  Studies  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Amltal  Etzlonl  Is  also  the  author  of 
"Winning  Without  War."  recently  published 
by  Doubleday.) 

(By  Amltal  Etzlonl) 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  the  United  States 
has  again  escalated  the  war  In  southeast 
Asia  by  strafing  pro-Communist  positions  In 
Laos  with  rockets  which  hit,  among  other 
targets,  a  Chinese  mission. 

Like  previous  escalations,  this  one  did  not 
bring  us  an  inch  closer  to  winning  the  war; 
g\ierrllla  wars  are  never  won  from  the  air. 
Like  previous  escalations,  It  Involved  us  more 
deeply  In  a  war  that  continually  coeta  more 
lives  and  resourcee.  This  Involvement,  in 
effect,  has  given  Communist  China  the 
option  to  decide  if  and  when  to  turn  this  war 
into  a  Korean-type  confrontation. 

If  tomorrow,  China  were  to  match  our 
thousands  of  advisers,  our  mass  supply  of 
modem  weapons  and  our  aerial  bombard- 
ments, we  would  either  have  to  retreat  op>enly 
under   fir©    (which   is   quite   Inconceivable), 


engage  In  a  large-scale  conventional  war 
(which  the  Democrats  swore  never  to  get 
entangled  in  again  after  Korea)  or  use  nu- 
clear weapons,  which  would  at  least  push 
China  back  into  the  arms  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  probably  Instigate  a  world  war. 

A    DITLLES    LKGACT 

The  alternative  Is  not  preventive  sur- 
render but  genuine  neutralization.  In  ex- 
amining neutralization,  we  have  not  yet  freed 
ourselves  from  the  Dulles  tradition  that  sees 
in  neutrality  the  Immoral  position  of  non- 
commitment  in  the  struggle  between  the 
forces  of  light  and  darkness  as  well  as  an 
invitation  to  the  Communists  to  try  to  fill 
the  resulting  vacuum.  That  neutralization 
is  supported  by  De  Gaulle  (and  the  USSR) 
Lb  viewed  by  many  in  the  capital  as  sufBclent 
evidence  In  Itself  that  this  Idea  does  not  war- 
rant careful  consideration. 

The  critical  question  Is  not  whether  the 
area  can  be  neutralized  but  whether  neutral- 
ization can  be  made  to  stick  and  not  be  a  thin 
cover  for  an  American  retreat  and  a  Com- 
munist takeover.  In  principle,  neutralization 
can  be  made  to  work  only  If  It  Is  In  the  inter- 
est of  all  the  big  powers  concerned.  It  Is 
my  central  contention  that  this  Is  the  case 
In  southeast  Asia  now. 

The  key  to  our  mistrust  of  a  neutralist 
solution  for  southeast  Asia  Is  our  expectation 
that  It  will  result  In  Chinese  domination  of 
the  region.  China  is  depicted  by  our  propa- 
ganda as  a  major  aggressive,  expansionist 
power  ready  to  engulf  flrst  the  Indochlnesc 
peninsula,  then  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  and 
soon  all  of  Asia. 

PEIPING     OVERRATED 

A  busy  team  of  learned  State  Department 
staff  members  and  consultants  provides  an 
endless  flood  of  quotations  from  Chinese 
writings  and  speeches  to  this  effect.  But  we 
should  learn  to  distinguish  between  pro- 
nouncements and  policy. 

In  reality.  China  is  neither  a  major  nor 
an  aggressive  power,  and  neutralization  .of 
the  area  would  be  in  line  with  Its  present 
foreign  policy.  China's  bellicose  threats 
seek  to  cover  up  a  quite  cavitlous  foreign 
jjollcy  In  order  to  gain  favor  In  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  movement  without  incur- 
ring the  risk  of  a  major  war. 

China  has  talked  about  liberating  Talwam 
for  half  a  generation  but  has  done  nothing, 
about  It.  China  has  criticized  Khrushchev 
for  retreating  from  Cuba  but  Itself  did  not 
try  to  move  into  next-door  Hong  Kong,  full 
of  pro-Chinese  Communists.  It  has  not 
launched  an  attack  on  Quemoy  and  Matsu, 
8  miles  from  its  mainland  shore 

Far  from  tjeing  the  aggressive  nation  we 
tend  to  describe,  It  has  Improved  Its  relations 
with  Japan.  Pakistan,  and  Ceylon.  Increased 
Its  trade  with  Britain  and  Canada  and  won 
the  recognition  of  more  than  50  countries. 

In  general.  Communist  China's  policy  at 
this  stage  seems  to  be  to  be  to  support  weak 
neutral  governments  on  Its  borders.  Cam- 
iKxlla  has  been  such  a  weak  neutral  country 
for  a  decade  and  a  half;  Burma  readily  quali- 
fies for  the  same  characterization;  Nepal  Is 
not  exsMitly  a  formidable  opponent  or  a  West- 
ern ally.  Yet  these  countries  are  as  free  as 
Pakistan  or  Thailand. 

Even  when  India's  defenses  collapsed. 
China  did  not  take  the  risks  Involved  In 
marching  deeper  Into  the  country  but  lim- 
ited itself  to  holding  a  border  zone  that  has 
been  in  dispute  for  years,  and  over  which 
even  Nationalist  China  recognizes  mainland 
China's  claim.  Once  India  was  shown  to  be 
weak.  It  was  left  alone. 

None  of  these  neutral  countries  has  been 
annexed  because  China  Itself  Is  weak.  Her 
agricultxire  is  In  a  mess;  her  Industrializa- 
tion is  floundering:  a  succession  of  admin- 
istrative crises  and  food  shortages  have  left 
the  country  with  a  low  morale;  the  Chinese 
army  is  poorly  equipped;  China  has  found 
it  difficult  to  obtain  gasoline  to  fly  Its  air- 


planes since  the  Soviet  Union  cut  off  ths 
supply;  It  has  no  nuclear  weapons  or  modern 
systems  of  delivery. 

For  at  least  the  next  decade,  China  wlii 
have  to  focus  on  building  up  its  Industrial 
kase.  Whether  that  goal  can  be  reached  la 
less  than  20  years  and  whether  China  will  be 
as  Stalinist  and  bellicose  after  that  period 
as  It  Is  now  are  open  question^,  pyjr  the 
next  10  years,  however,  China  is  to  be  ex- 
pected to  prefer  weak  neutral  countries  on 
Its  bt>rder8  over  the  risks  of  a  fuller  con- 
frontation with  the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  a  violation  of  a  neutrality  pact. 

To  be  successful,  neutralization  must  be 
backed  by  power.  We  must  make  clear  from 
the  onset  that  neutralization  will  win  our 
support  only  If  China  and  Russia  will  com- 
mil  themselves  to  refrain  Xrom  armed  Inter- 
vention in  the  neutralized  area,  and  that 
any  violation  of  these  commitments  will 
bring  our  return  with  a  vengeance,  with 
whatever  force  required. 

We  are  now  committed  to  protect  the 
people  of  the  area  from  external  aggres- 
sion and  to  assure  their  right  of  self-deter- 
mination; we  can  fulfill  this  commitment 
under  neutralization  by  setting  up  remote 
deterrence  forces.  I.e..  by  holding  forces 
in  a  state  of  readiness  outside  a  given 
territory  to  deter  the  Intrusion  of  the 
other  side  and  If  necessary  to  counter  It. 

The  zone  to  be  neutralized  has  yet  to  be 
determined.  Ideally,  all  of  southeast  Asia 
should  be  Included.  Nortii  Vietnam  was  a 
Chinese  vassal  for  hundreds  of  years,  and 
Its  leaders  still  fear  and  resent  Chinese  over- 
lordshlp.  Given  an  opportunity.  Ho  Chi 
M'nh  might  well  prefer  to  act  like  Yugo- 
slavia, at  least  like  Rumania. 

But  It  might  be  too  late  for  the  Inclusion 
of  North  Vietnam;  the  younger  generation 
of  pro-Chinese  leaders  might  be  too  deeply 
entrenched  for  this  plan.  Nor  is  China 
likely   to  let  go  of   North  Vietnam. 

It  would  be  more  realistic  to  neutralize 
an  area  where  China  would  be  unwilling  to 
accept  the  risks  Involved  In  continued  or 
renewed  conflict  with  tbe  United  States: 
South  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos  south 
and  west  of  the  1963  neutralization  line 
(which  the  pro-Communist  forces  have  not 
yet  crossed) . 

Such  a  zone  would  obviously  meet  with 
the  approval  of  Prance  and  have  the  active 
support  of  Russia;  the  U^S.SJl.  seeks  to 
contain  •Chinese  influence  in  Asia. 

A  neutral  zone  establislxed  in  line  with 
the  Interests  of  all  concerned  might  still  be 
eroded  and  a  major  war  triggered  if  either 
side,  while  seeking  to  adhere  to  Its  com- 
mitment, felt  that  the  other  side  had  violated 
the  pact.  That  is  what  happened  with 
the  1954  and  1961-63  neutralization  accords. 

Not  only  were  they  not  backed  by  power, 
but  an  utterly  ineffectual  international  ma- 
chinery was  set  up  to  supervise  their  imple- 
mentation. A  fair  sized  United  Nations  ob- 
server force  patrolling  the  borders  of  the 
area  would  go  a  long  way  toward  doing  that 
Job. 

By  making  violations  more  visible  to  world 
public  opinion,  they  would  become  less 
tempting.  (No  UJI.  force  could  deter  a  major 
power  Intending  openly  to  violate  the  neu- 
trality pact;  that  would  be  the  task  of  the 
remote  deterrence  forces.)  Such  a  U.N.  force 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  gain  Soviet  fi- 
nancial support  than  the  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities in  the  Congo  or  Gaza  strip. 

After  a  short  period  of  paciflcatlon.  free 
elections  should  be  held  in  the  neutralized 
territories  under  U.N.  supervision.  Ther* 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  CambodlA  would 
not  retain  its  current  Goveminent  nor  why 
south  Laos,  shorn  of  tlie  Oonununists  in  the 
north,  would  not  continue  to  l>e  governed 
by  the  present  Vientiane  coalition  of  right- 
ists and  neutralists. 

The  fate  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment  Is   less  easy   to  predict.     The  present 
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Qovemment  has  practically  no  popular  basis 
lad  suffers  the  onus  of  being  the  puppet  of 
rrorelgn  power.  At  worst,  free  elections 
J^d  lead  to  a  nationalist  pro-Communist 

As  long  as  South  Vietnam  was  prevented  by 
the  neutrality  pact  from  joining  any  military 
hjoc  or  being  annexed  by  North  Vietnam, 
however.  It  would  stlU  be  a  buffer  state  In 
the  way  of  future  Chinese  expansion.  And 
there  Is  the  possibility  that  with  the  return 
g[  a  saner  life  in  South  Vietnam,  viable  po- 
litical alternatives  to  the  national  liberation 
fiont  would  emerge. 

This  Is  not  a  sanguine  picture.  Surely 
ire  would  prefer  to  leave  South  Vietnam  with 
»  democratic  government  committed  to  eco- 
noAlc  development  and  social  progress  But 
there  is  no  way  of  establishing  such  a  gov- 
ernment; surely  our  massive  economic  aid 
to  a  government  by  generals  emd  our  escala- 
tion of  the  war  have  not  brought  such  a  gov- 
ernment closer. 

The  alternative  in  southeast  Asia  Is  not 
between  flourishing  democracy  and  commu- 
nism but  l>etween  trying  neutralization  and 
wcalatlng  a  war  In  which  no  military  victory 
■eems  poeslble;  which  devasUtes  the  coun- 
tryside, makes  American  support  of  repug- 
nant regimes  seem  necessary,  and  leaves 
China  with  the  option  to  Involve  us  In  an- 
other Korean-type  war. 
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MoDOcacy  Centeimial 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    ICAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1964 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Battle  of  the  Monocacy  in  Frederick 
County  Md..  was  not  one  of  the  larger 
battles  of  the  ClvU  War  In  terms  of 
troops  Involved,  but  It  was  a  striking 
military  operation  costing  the  lives  of 
some  2.000  men.  Oen.  Jubal  Early's 
Confederate  troope  won  a  notable  victory 
but  the  24-hour  delay  gave  the  Union 
forces  time  to  reinforce  their  defenses 
around  the  city  of  Washington.  Had 
this  battle  of  the  Monocacy  not  occurred, 
the  Confederate  forces  would,  In  all  prob- 
abllty.  have  taken  the  Nation's  Capital 
City. 

Last  November  I  Introduced  a  bUl  to 
authorize  the  President  to  declare  July  9 
of  this  year  as  Monocacy  Battle  Cen- 
tennial In  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  that  battle.  The  bill  was 
passed  and  the  President  signed  the 
proclamation. 

The  city  of  Frederick  held  a  5-day  cele- 
bration of  this  anniversary  from  July  5 
through  9  with  a  program  which  Included 
the  reenactment  of  the  ransom  of  Fred- 
erick and  dedication  of  the  first  Mary- 
land marker  on  the  Monocacy  battle- 
field. The  Frederick  County  Civil  War 
Centennial.  Inc..  The  Maryland  Civil 
War  Centennial  Commission,  and  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Ccmfederacy  all 
cooperated  in  this  successful  celebration. 
The  Honorable  E.  Paul  Magaha.  mayor 
of  Frederick,  and  other  city  officials 
Joined  with  Frederick  citizens  to  present 
the  reenactment.  Speeches  or  messages 
were  included  trotn  the  Honorable  J. 
Millard  Tawes,  Governor  of  Maryland: 


the  Honorable  Richard  J.  Hughes,  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey:  the  Honorable 
William  W.  Scranton,  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania; the  Honorable  Philip  H.  Hoff, 
Governor  of  Vermont. 

The  main  address  at  the  rsinson  of 
Frederick  program  on  July  5  was  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  Theodore  R. 
McKeldin.  mayor  of  Baltimore  and  for- 
mer Governor  of  Maryland.  I  Include 
his  inspirational  remarks  here  for  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Remarks  of  Mayor  Theodore  R.  McKeldin, 
Mayor  or  the  Cpty  of  Baltimore 
For  speed  and  daring  Gen.  Jubal  Early 
may  well  be  described  as  the  George  Patton 
of  the  Confederate  Army,  yet  he  gets  sin- 
gularly little  attention  In  the  history  books. 
The  reason  U  Monocacy.  Generals  Tyler  and 
Wallace  could  not  stop  Early.  But  on  this 
field  they  delayed  him  2  days  and  those  days 
were  Just  enough  to  bring  troops  back  from 
Virginia  to  stiffen  the  defenses  of  Washing- 
ton. But  for  that  delay  Early  rnlght  have 
come  down  In  history  as  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  Confederate  commander  who  cap- 
tured the  National  Capital. 

But  the  Union  paid  a  terrific  price  for  the 
delay.  Tyler  lost  1.800  out  of  6,000  men,  a 
casualty  rate  of  more  than  25  percent,  2' 2 
times  the  rate  at  which  the  Romans  called 
a  legion  decimated.  Monocacy  was  not  as 
great  a  l>attle  as  Gettysburg,  but  few  fields 
have  been  more  hotly  contested  in  sUl  the 
history  of  warfare.  However,  it  only  meas- 
ured up  to  the  rest  of  that  war.  Only  about 
2  million  men  were  engaged  on  both  sides 
but  the  war  cost  500,000  lives— probably 
more  because  the  records,  especially  on  the 
Confederate  side,  are  not  ccwiplete. 

The  explanation  is  that  it  was  a  family 
fight,  traditionally  the  worst  kind.  When 
Americans  fought  Americans  the  fighting  was 
more  desperate  and  bloodier  than  when 
Americans  have  faced  foes  from  any  other 
nation.  War  is  the  world's  great  tragedy, 
but  civil  war  is  worse  than  any  other  kind, 
the  greatest  of  all  tragedies. 

Standing  on  the  Geld  where  the  fierce 
struggle  look  place,  It  Is  fitting  that  we 
should  reverently  thank  God  that  all  this  is 
a  hundred  years  behind  us.  For  a  full  cen- 
tury a  reunited  nation  has  lived  in  domes- 
tic i»ace,  and  in  foreign  war  has  been  more 
solidly  tmited  than  it  ever  was  before  Monoc- 
acy was  fought.  Yet  even  as  we  return 
thanlts  to  a  beneficent  providence,  we  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  forget  the  duty  that 
lies  upon  us  to  make  sure  that  conditions 
like  those  that  produced  the  Civil  War  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  exist  in  this  country. 

The  dragon's  teeth  that  sprang  up  and 
flowered  hideously  from  1861  to  1866  were 
planted  many  years  before  Sumter  was  fired 
on.  It  may  be  asserted  plausibly  that  the 
first  handful  were  sown  in  1619  when  accord- 
ing to  the  colonial  records,  a  Dutch  ship  sold 
to  the  planters  of  Jamestown  20  black  slaves. 
With  the  cheap  wiadcwn  of  hindsight,  we  can 
see  now  several  occasions  on  which  the  fatal 
planting  might  have  been  plowed  up.  Jeffer- 
son, for  example,  wanted  to  write  a  repudia- 
tion of  slavery  In  the  Declara-tion  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  foreign  slave  trade  was  con- 
demned 11  years  later  in  the  Constitution, 
and  many  delegates  wished  to  decree  an  end 
to  the  rest  of  the  slave  system.  Several  Pres- 
idents, the  last  being  Abraham  Uncoln,  pub- 
licly favored  emancipation  by  purchase. 

But  because  each  opportunity  was  allowed 
to  slip,  the  evU  at  last  had  to  be  wiped  out 
in  blood  and  fire.  "I  tremble  for  my  oo\ui- 
try,"  said  Jefferson,  "when  I  reflect  that  God 
is  jiist."  Each  of  US  may  weU  trem.ble  when 
we  refiect  that  In  this  case  failure  to  do 
right  when  it  was  easy  had  to  be  paid  fw 
with  the  livee  of  hundreds  of  tlioawand*  at 
the  bravest  and  best  of  lx>th  North  and 
South. 


Political  commentators  all  assure  \is  that 
a  renewal  of  civil  war  in  this  country  is  in- 
conceivable, and  I  thoroughly  agree:  but 
there  are  many  evils  short  of  war  that  are  not 
inconceivable  and  that  may  be  brought  upon 
us  by  apathetic  refusal  to  fs^ce  new  duties 
that  new  times  lay  upon  us;  and  some  of 
those  evils  are  little  short  of  the  ultimate 
disaster  of  war. 

It  seems  to  me  a  plain  lesson  of  history 
that  the  greatest  villains  are  not  necessarily 
the  greatest  dangers  to  this  country.  Bene- 
dict Arnold  w&s  exposed  before  he  could  do 
any  serious  damage.  If  Aaron  Burr  con- 
spired at  all,  which  many  doubt,  his  conspi- 
racy was  nipped  in  the  bud.  Thieves  have 
wormed  their  way  into  public  office  time  and 
again,  yet  it  is  doubtful  that  all  of  them  put 
together  have  stolen  as  much  as  the  price  of 
one  giant  aircraft  carrier. 

But  honest  men  who  refuse  to  face  the 
facts,  and  dull  men  who  cannot  even  see  the 
facts,  have  brought  upon  us  disasters  many 
times  worse  than  the  damage  that  such  a 
character  as  Boss  Tweed  inflicted  on  New 
York  City.  By  1861,  the  time  had  come 
when  the  Institution  of  human  slavery  was 
no  longer  consonant  with  existence  as  a  civil- 
ized nation,  so  for  4  years  we  reverted  to  the 
savagery  of  fratricidal  strife.  In  the  stress 
of  emotion  in  those  years  and  immediately 
after,  the  North  said,  and  believed,  that  11 
was  fighting  against  treason,  the  South  said 
It  was  fighting  against  tyranny.  Today  we 
know  that  the  basic  cause  of  the  conflict  was 
neither  treason  nor  tyranny.  It  was  the  re- 
luctance of  men,  and  especially  of  political 
leaders  on  both  sides  to  face  up  to  the  facts, 
to  admit  that  the  poet  was  right  when  he 
said  that  "new  occasions  teach  new  duties, 
time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth,"  and  to 
act  accordingly.  But  the  result  was  a 
greater  calamity  than  either  treason  or 
tyranny  ever  infilcted  upon  the  Nation 

If  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  can  we  say 
confidently  that  no  such  condition  exists  to- 
day? I  am  afraid  not.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  all  too  much  evidence  that  we  are 
stUl  afflicted  by  the  reluctance  that  was  the 
undoing  of  our  ancestors.  I  still  hear  men 
prominent  In  public  life  arguing  that  the 
facts  of  the  20th  century  are  not  facts  at  all. 
that  what  was  accepted  as  truth  by  our 
grandfathers  mtist  be  accepted  as  truth  by 
us,  and  that  he  who  sajrs  otherwise  Is  not  an 
honest  man  but  a  secret  enemy  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  this  state  of 
mind  is  as  dangerous  today  as  it  was  in 
i860.  If  you  would  know  how  dangerous  it 
was  then,  look  around  you.  Observe  these 
monumental  shafts,  these  sculpttired  figures, 
all  attesting  how  on  this  spot  thousands  of 
brave  men  died  to  correct  the  errors  of  the 
stetesmen  in  whom  they  had  put  their  trust. 
I  repeat,  I  do  not  fear  another  civil  war,  but 
I  do  fear  to  see  a  country  riven  by  rancorotis 
hatreds,  not  between  North  and  South,  but 
between  class  and  class,  race  and  race,  sect 
and  sect,  haves  and  have-nots,  rich  and  poor. 
A  country  so  divided  would  be  spiritually  and 
Intellectually  paralyzed,  made  Impotent  to 
carry  on  the  unfinished  work  that  those 
whose  blood  once  reddened  this  soil  died  to 
advance. 

That  work  Is  a  continuous  process  of  im- 
proving, amending,  and  strengthening  the 
processes  of  self-government  by  free  men. 
Perhaps  you  noticed  that  I  did  not  say  dem- 
ocratic self-government.  I  omitted  it  be- 
cause democracy  is  not  an  end,  but  only  a 
means  to  an  end.  The  end  is  equal  justice 
undCT  equal  protecUon  of  laws  that  ai>ply  to 
all  aUke.  It  follows  that  to  attain  the  end, 
governmental  Inatltutlonfl  must  change  as 
conditions  change;  and  the  political  leader 
who  raslats  every  suggestion  of  change  is  re- 
sisting the  law  at  life  itself. 

It  \M  our  great  good  fortune  that  it  rests 
with  us  to  carry  on  this  work  by  peaceful 
means,  by  the  ballot  instead  of  the  bullet, 
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by  our  labor  Instead  of  by  the  hazard  of  our 
lives.  But  because  we  are  not  called  on  to 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice,  we  are  all  tiM 
more  bound  to  make  the  lesser  sacrlfloe  of 
vigilance,  of  straight  thinking,  of  honest  vot- 
ing. 

We  are  not  permitted  to  be  at  ease  In  Zlon. 
We  are  not  permitted  to  leave  the  decision 
on  affairs  of  public  Interest  to  others,  to  the 
party,  to  the  Governor,  to  the  President.  We 
shall  not  bo  held  blameless  If.  refusing  to 
think  for  ourselves,  we  follow'  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind,  for  that  means  that  both — not 
the  blind  leaders  only,  bxjt  both — shall  fall 
Into  the  ditch. 

The  inheritance  that  we  have  received  from 
our  fathers  Is  gfreat.  Indeed,  but  It  Is  not  a 
hoard  to  be  spent  Idly,  but  an  estate  to  be 
cared  for  and  constantly  Improved.  The 
men  who  fought  here  guarded  that  estate 
with  their  lives;  we  can  gunrd  It  by  nothing 
more  exacting  than  diligence  and  honesty. 
But  do  not  hug  the  false  comfort  that  It  no 
longer  needs  guarding.  On  the  contrary. 
It  has  always  been  In  danger  and  It  Is  In 
danger  now. 

We  have  before  our  eyes  shocking  evidence 
that  In  parts  of  this  country  today.  It  Is 
death  to  attempt  to  Instruct  an  American 
citizen  how  to  exercise  his  legal  rights.  It 
Is  death  for  a  member  of  a  minority  group 
to  try  to  organize  his  racial  brethren  to  ap- 
peal for  Justice.  It  may  be  death  for  little 
children  to  go  Into  the  Hou.se  of  the  Lord  to 
pray  to  the  God  of  our  fathers 

AU  this  happened  far  away  from  where  we 
stand,  but  let  us  not  lay  the  fLitterlng  unc- 
tion to  our  souls  that  we  have  no  responsi- 
bility In  such  matters.  We  have  at  ica&t  the 
responsibility  to  set  our  faces  like  nint  against 
any  political  leader  who  suggests  tolerance 
of  such  conditions,  and  who  op{X)se8  the 
effort  to  eliminate  them.  Only  by  meeting 
that  responsibility  can  we  do  our  part  to- 
ward achieving  the  ultimate  purpose  of  this 
Union:  "To  secure  the  blessing  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 


Seaator  Dodd  Was  Right 


EXTENSION  OF  REM. ARKS 


OP 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF  coNN.'xrnciTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29.  1964 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wil- 
liam S.  White.  In  his  column.  "The  Pass- 
ing Scene,"  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  July  24.  1964.  paid  a  deserved 
tribute  to  the  acumen  and  farsightedness 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

Senator  Dodd  has  the  capacity  to  take 
the  long  view,  and  his  opinions  have  fre- 
quently been  justified,  in  other  Instances, 
In  the  manner  described  by  Mr.  White. 

I  am  happy  to  Include  Mr.  White's  col- 
umn herewith  for  the  Information  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record: 

The  Passing  Scene — Sen.^tob  Dodo  Was 
Right 

(By  William  S.  White) 

Communist-backed  rebels  are  again — and 
still — at  work  in  the  Congo.  And,  by  one 
of  the  supreme  Ironies  of  our  time,  the  West^ 
one  best  hope  for  their  ultimate  defeat  lies 
In  the  very  man  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States  sought  to  crush  In  crushing 
the  once  Independent  Congolese  Province  of 
Katanga. 


Katanga's  old  separatenesa  from  a  then 
chaotic  Central  Congo  Government — a  sepa- 
ratenees  the  United  Nations  was  pleased  to 
call  "seceaslon" — was  destroyed  at  last  by 
United  Nations  tanks  and  aircraft  In  what 
was  meant  to  be  a  final  and  bloody  defeat 
for  Katanga's  then  premier,  Molse  Tshombe. 

But  Mr.  Tshombe.  who  was  always  visibly 
the  best  bet  the  West  had  in  all  the  Congo, 
as  Its  strongest  antl-Communlst,  has  now 
been  called  back  to  head  the  siime  Central 
Government  which  had.  under  the  lash  of 
the  United  Nations,  striven  so  long  for  his 
liquidation  even  as  a  mere  provincial  leader. 

It  turned  out  that  the  Congo  as  a  whole 
could  not  do  without  him.  So  now — sud- 
denly. Indeed — the  archvUlaln  of  yesterday 
in  the  fervid  rhetoric  of  United  Nations  prop- 
agandists— and  of  some  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment propagandists,  tt)o — has  become  the 
Indl.spensable  force  If  the  Congo  Is  to  be 
saved    from   Communist    penetration. 

UNLIKE    NKRVMAH 

One  no  longer  hears  him  described  as  "the 
to<^)l  of  the  Katanga  mining  Interests"  or  as 
some  sort  of  evil  reactionary.  Events— which 
Is  to  say  the  slow  march  of  conimonsense — 
have  rectified  one  of  the  most  notable  errors 
of  the  Kennedy  admlnl.stratlon  So,  too, 
they  have  rehabilitated  the  reputation  of  the 
most  sensible  of  current  leaders  In  an  Africa 
all  too  endowed  with  ■•leaders,"  such  as  the 
incredible  Kwame  Nkrumah  of  Ghana,  who 
are  quite  Indistinguishable  from  t.he  other 
tin-pot  stooges  of  International  communism 
all  around  the  world. 

Saying  "I  told  you  so"  Is  an  unpopular 
thing.  But  It  Is  at  times  almost  Irresistible 
to  those  who  In  the  past  rUkkI  here  In  sup- 
p>ort  of  Tshombe  in  a  small  and  lonely 
company  amid  the  storms  of  shrill  Invective 
from  ultrallberals  who  convinced  themselves 
that  the  way  to  save  the  Congo  w.is 
to  smash  the  only  man  In  It  with  the  ca- 
pacity to  push  for  Western  Interests  and 
Ideals. 

At  the  head  of  this  small  minority  which 
has  now  become  a  majority-  again,  simply 
by  the  march  of  commonsonse  -  was  the  man 
who  took  the  worst  beating  of  all.  Senator 
Dodd,  of  Connecticut.  .Senator  Dodd — an  au- 
thentic liberal  and  Indeed  a  man  who  on 
some  domestic  matters  Is  uncomfortably 
liberal  to  this  columnist  at  least — with  In- 
finite patience  and  fortitude  fought  month 
upon  month.  He  fought  most  of  all  to  make 
President  Kennedy  see  that  he  was  being  led 
astray  In  his  antl-Tshombe  position  by  ad- 
visers whose  patriotism  Is  beyond  question 
but  whose  Judgment  and  realism  have  been 
condemned  by  history  Itself. 

His  reward  was  to  be  vilified  as  few  poli- 
ticians have  been — though  vilification  never 
came  from  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  himself  was 
far  from  easy  at  the  policy  which  had  been 
thrust  upon  him.  Senator  Dodd  found  him- 
self bracketed.  In  the  hot.  non.sen.slcal 
sloganeering  of  our  age.  with  "rlghtwlng- 
Ism,"  with  "antlcolonlallsm"  and  with  God 
knows  what  else. 

AN   UNWELCOME    HERO 

He  took  his  lumps.  And  he  went  on  and 
on  with  what  he  believed  to  be.  and  what 
was.  a  high  and  desperately  needed  mls-slon 
to  help  reclaim  for  the  West  what  the  West 
seemed  hellbent  to  destroy  in  the  Congi> — 
that   is.   a   Western   position   of   strength. 

He  kept  up  communication  with  the  Congo 
by  going  repeatedly  to  the  Congo  to  see  for 
himself.  Patiently  and  repeatedly,  he  re- 
ported the  facts  to  State  Department  people, 
most  of  whom  were  not  willing  then  to  listen 
and  not  happy  to  see  the  round,  determined 
face  of  Thomas  J.  Dodd  poking  Itself  reso- 
lutely Into  offices  which  would  gladly  have 
barred  him  tf  they  could. 

It  Is  past  time  now  for  a  salute  to  this 
Thomas  J.  E>odd;  and  it  Is  time.  too.  to  draw 
a  lesson  or  two  from  this  episode. 

The  first  lesson  Is  that  the  U  S  Senate, 
where  men  of  courage  can  take  and  hold  un- 


popular positions  In  the  teeth  of  au  ths 
masshre  power  of  propaganda,  is  a  prettr 
useful  place,  after  all.  In  our  national  aoclet7 
The  second  lesson  U  that  It  U  not  ttL 
majority  which  Is  always  right.  The  hone- 
lessly  minority  opinion  of  today  can  bSj 
become  the  majority  opinion  of  some  to- 
morrow—always provided  that  the  mlnorttT 
knows  the  facts  and  has  the  persistence  to 
go  on  crying  them  out  against  all  the  forces 
of  conformlsm. 


Congreta  Better  Act  or  Else 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  29,  1964 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
an  editorial  appeared  in  the  Perry  News 
Herald  of  Perry,  Fla.,  which  dealt  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  regarding 
the  apportioning  of  State  legislatures. 
I  thought  this  was  a  most  timely  and 
thought-provoking  editorial  and  agree 
entirely  with  the  thoughts  advanced 
tlicrcin.  I  am  having  it  reprinted  here  so 
that  other  Members  of  Congress  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  It  as  I  feel 
It  is  an  excellent  presentation  of  a  most 
important  subject: 

Congress  Bettes  Act  oc  ELsk 

"All  powers  not  expressly  delegated  to  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  be  reserved  for  the 
several  States." 

Read  It  again,  two  or  three  times,  and 
let  It  sink  In  good.  It's  taken  directly  from 
the  Constitution  of  these  United  States. 

What  happened  to  this  portion  of  our  Na- 
tion's Constitution  when  the  VB.  Supreme 
Covirt  declared  recently  that  both  houses  In 
State  legislatures — Including  Florida's — must 
be  apportioned  according  to  population? 

And  what  happened  to  the  sections  In  the 
Constitution  that  call  for  one  House  In  the 
FederaJ  Government  to  l>e  apportioned  by 
population,  and  the  other  to  be  apportioned 
by  geography? 

Since  most  State  legislatures — also  includ- 
ing Florida's  legislature — are  based  on  the 
FederaJ  pattern,  it  would  seem  that  the  Su- 
preme Cotu-fs  next  step,  logically.  Is  to  de- 
clare apportionment  of  the  Congress  uncon- 
stitutional, and  finally,  declare  the  Consti- 
tution Itself  unconstitutional. 

Thank  goodness  the  Court  has  adjourned 
for  the  summer  and  will  not  meet  again  until 
October.  Maybe  this  will  glre  us  time  to  let 
the  awful  truth  sink  In  before  the  Court  picks 
up  Its  rod  and  staff  and  begins  legislating 
again. 

The  Supreme  Court,  surely,  has  overstepped 
Its  authority  with  Its  far-reaching  apportion- 
ment decision.  The  concept  of  the  Court 
was  not  that  it  should  crack  the  whip  over 
the  States,  the  Congress,  the  executive 
branch,  and  every  other  source  of  leadership 
In  this  Nation. 

The  Court  was  Intended  to  serve  as  a  valu- 
able check  and  balance  on  a  potentially  head- 
strong Congress,  to  preserve  the  Constitution, 
constitutional  law  and  Its  direction,  and  to 
make  decisions  based  on  Justice  and  the  Con- 
stitution. However,  the  Court  has  gone  far 
afield  In  its  decisionmaking  and  the  results, 
we  feel,  do  not  refiect  the  conservative,  sound 
reasoning  based  on  law  that  Is  In  keeping 
with  the  Image. of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  the  Court 
accept  suits  against  the  established  order  of 
this  Nation  from  pwrsons  varying  from  crack- 
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gota  to  high  school  boys,  and  many  of  the 
^wished  tradlUons,  concepts  of  government, 
and  patriotic  Ideals  that  have  sparked  great- 
ness in  this  land  have  been  exploded  Into 
clouds  of  dust  like  so  many  clay  pigeons  at 
m  shooUng  range. 

Its  true  that  we  In  this  Nation  have  otir 
DToblems,  problems  that  have  existed  for 
^any  years.  But  It  Is  the  function  of  repre- 
sentative    government — namely     the     Con- 

gj^gs to  do  something   about   them.     It  Is 

not  the  Court's  responsibility  nor  authority. 
The  Supreme  Court  Is  charged  with  the  re- 
gponslbUlty  of  determining  the  law,  not  man- 
ufacturing It. 

Talk  of  impeaching  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices, or  of  "packing"  the  Court  with  more 
members  to  get  relief  are  desperate  measures 
and.  In  our  Judgment,  set  dangerous  prece- 
dent* for  the  future  and  are  not  warranted 
except  In  the  most  p>erllous  circumstances. 

It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  Is  overdue  on  neu- 
tralizing some  of  the  decisions  of  the  Court. 
Assuming  that  the  Court's  decision  on  appor- 
tionment Is  obnoxious  to  the  majority,  then 
the  ConstltuUon  should  be  changed  to  read 
specifically  what  we  thought  It  meant  these 
centuries  so  the  Court  will  have  no  leeway 
In  Interpreting  Its  meaning. 

It  appears  that  such  action  to  amend  the 
Constitution  Is  the  only  way  to  bring  otir 
runaway  Court  under  control  without  de- 
stroying It.  Congress  better  take  some  action 
before  It  feels  the  sting  of  the  bee  In  Its  own 
bonnet. 

We  are  looking  to  the  Florida  delegation — 
Senators  and  Congreesmen — for  some  leeder- 
shlp  In  Washington  along  these  lines.  We 
hope  the  people  in  this  coimty,  and  counties 
throughout  Florida  and  this  land  will  express 
their  chagrin  to  their  elected  repwesenta- 
tlves  In  Congress. 


Antipoverty  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or  MnrNEsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  29. 1964 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  I  re- 
cently received  from  Mr.  B.  E.  Young- 
quist,  superintendent  of  the  Northwest 
School  of  Agriculture  In  Crookston, 
Minn.  I  think  Mr.  Youngqulst  has 
raised  some  very  provocative  and  stimu- 
lating questions  on  the  administration's 
antipoverty  program  and  ones  which  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  give  careful  at- 
tention to  when  considering  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  letter  follows: 

UwrvERsn-T    or   Minnesota.   iNsrrruTE 
or  Agriculture,  Northwest  School 

AND  EXPXKIMKNT  STATION, 

Crookston,  Minn.,  June  22,  1964. 
Hon.  Albert  H.  Qtrns, 

Conffresrman,  House  of  Representatives.  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Al:   A  note  of  appreciation  for  your 
liust  report.     I  pcuiilcularly  appreciated  your 
report  and  ccMiunente  on  the  President's  pov- 
erty package.     There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
about  this  matter,  but  very  little  In  the  na- 
ture of  detailed  Intentions.     It  seems  we  are 
faced  with  another  agency  to  operate  In  the 
broad  field  of  education  and  In  socne  aspects 
of  welfare.     Can't  we  do  better  by  operating 


within  the  framework  of  existing  Institu- 
tions— expanding  and  adjusting  where  neces- 
sary? 

I  firmly  believe  we  have  plenty  of  agencies 
at  the  State  level  wlilch  can  handle  educa- 
tion and  tniinlng  problems,  providing  funds 
are  at  hand  to  harness  the  manpower.  If 
Federal  funds  can  be  provided  on  an  appro- 
priate matching  basis  so  that  existing  State 
agencies  and  community  agencies  can  better 
handle  scane  problems.  I  believe  such  Fed- 
eral money  would  be  spent  as  effectively  as 
possible. 

I  do  not  like  the  Idea  of  another  Federal 
director — especially  when  It  seems  to  super- 
impose upon  other  agencies 

At  first  glance,  the  Farm  Family  Develop- 
ment Corporation  Idea  sounds  Ul  advised. 
This  was  tried  in  the  1930's  on  the  Beltrami 
Island  project  up  in  northwestern  Minnesota, 
among  other  places.  Today,  this  land  is  back 
raising  trees  and  wildlife.  This,  of  course, 
isn't  reason  to  ban  all  such  ideas,  but  the 
economics  of  this  needs  very  careful  study. 
There  may  be  room  tor  some  of  this  within 
commuting  distance  of  other  Jobs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  not  identified 
the  poverty  problem  as  It  exists  In  all  places. 
Do  we  know  enough  about  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple we  are  dealing  with? 

Some  of  our  welfare  programs  tend  to  de- 
velop some  unusual  ideas  among  our  young 
people  I  think  of  the  case  (a  true  story  i 
of  the  young  couple  who  went  to  the  wel- 
fare office  to  ascertain  procedures  to  become 
eligible  for  a  welfare  check.  They  indicated 
to  the  welfare  officer  that  they  were  going  to 
to  be  married  soon  and  would  like  to  have 
all  these  matters  straightened  out  before 
they  got  married.  Do  we  have  educative  re- 
sponsibilities  to   this   young  couple? 

Our  economic  and  social  systems  are  not 
perfect  In  the  United  States  of  America;  yet, 
for  those  who  have  ambition  and  desire  for 
self-improvement,  there  seems  to  be  plenty 
of  opportunities  to  get  ahead  Does  this 
legislation  foster  an  attitude  of  personal  Ir- 
responsibility and  apathy  to  civic  duty?  It 
Is  true  that  "the  space  age"  with  automa- 
tion and  all  has  faced  us  with  new  problems 
of  retraining,  etc. 

While  I  am  much  for  the  President's  con- 
cern for  the  downtrodden,  I  firmly  believe 
that  It  would  be  111  use  of  funds  to  set  up 
an  entirely  new  agency.  I  trust  that  "citi- 
zen-leaders" In  the  Congress  will  rise  to  a 
sharp  Identification  of  the  "poverty  prob- 
lem" before  enacting  legislation.  I  trust  our 
Congress  will  note  that  It  is  much  easier  to 
distill  out  programs  than  It  Is  to  adminis- 
trate effectively  with  a  brand  new  Federal - 
level  agency.  It  would  aeem  wisest  to  use 
existing  agencies  and  "to  harness  them"  to 
application  of  the  action  programs  to  the 
local  scene. 

Sincerely  yours. 

BE.  YOTINGQriST. 

Superintendent . 


Love    Find*    Way:    Chance   Meeting    at 
Kennedy  Bier  Leads  to  Wedding 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29, 1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  the  headline,  "Love  Finds 
Way,"  the  Dally  Monitor  Leader  of 
Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  recently  related 
how  the  tragic  events  of  last  November  22 
brought  together  a  young  man  and  young 


woman,  how  the  young  man  later  found 
the  young  woman  and  that  they  now  plan 
to  be  married. 

The  young  woman  is  Miss  Betty  Pcnar 
of  East  Etetroit  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. Her  fiance  is  Mr.  Robert  Sturgeon 
of  Washington,  D.C.  They  met  in  Wash- 
ington last  fall  as  they  stood  with  thous-  ^ 
ands  of  other  Americans  in  the  long 
line  of  mourners  who  waited  through 
that  cold  November  night  to  pay  their 
final  respects  to  our  late  and  beloved 
President  Kennedy. 

As  the  Monitor  Leader  article  pomu 
out,  the  lives  of  this  young  man  and 
woman  "were  intermingled  with  the  late 
President  in  his  hopes,  ambition5.  and 
goals." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  con- 
sent I  place  the  article,  written  by  Mr. 
Bud  Sloan  for  the  Daily  Monitor  Leader, 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Love  Finds  Wat:    Chance  Meeting  at   Ken- 
nedy BzBi  Leads  to  WnwiNC 
(By  Bud  Sloan  1 

Love,  'tis  said,  wlU  find  Its  way. 

And  it  found  Its  way  to  Betty  and  Bob. 
She  is  a  sophomore  at  Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity and  he  is  a  senior  at  the  University  o^ 
Marvland. 

They  have  set  the  date  for  the  wedding  at 
F'^st  Detroit's  St.  Veronica  Catholic  Church. 

It  will  be  November  28. 

And  it  Is  no  happenstance  that  the  mar- 
riage will  occur  during  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  week  President  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
assassinated. 

For  the  lives  of  Betty  Penar,  18,  of  15408 
Collinson,  East  Detroit,  and  Robert  Sturgeon, 
of  Washington,  D.C.  were  intermingled  with 
the  late  President  in  his  hopes,  ambitions, 
and  goals. 

In  truth,  Mr.  Kennedy's  death  brought 
them  together. 

Miss  Penar.  a  member  of  the  "Kennedy 
Girls" — the  Indefatigable  corpw  of  young 
women  who  helped  popularize  Mr.  Kennedy 
when  he  was  cami>algnlng  for  the  office  of 
President — felt  she  suffered  a  personal  loss 
when  a  sniper's  bullet  took  his  life  In  Dallas 

As  a  Kennedy  Girl.  Miss  Penar  was  in  Mr 
Kennedy's  entourage  when  he  visited  cities 
In  Wa3me  and  Macomb  Counties. 

So.  It  was  no  surprise  to  her  family.  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Penar.  that  Miss  Penar  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  traveUng  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  to  pay  her  respects  to  the 
dead  President. 

There  in  Washington.  DC,  she  Joined  the 
long,  slow-moving  queue  to  i>as6,  for  a  mo- 
ment. Mr.  Kennedy's  bier. 

And.  In  the  manner  of  people  bound  to- 
gether In  common  grief,  a  young  man  spoke 
to  her  of  the  life  and  tragic  death  of  the 
young  President. 

Their  hushed  friendliness  helped  pass  the 
long  wait  to  the  somber  room  where  Mr 
Kennedy's  body  rested. 

Then,  after  a  moment  of  prayer  at  the 
side  of  the  flag-dr^ed  casket,  the  crowd 
swept  the  two  apart. 

Miss  Penar  took  a  plane  back  to  Detroit. 
Her  parents  met  her  at  the  airport  and  drove 
her  home. 

To  assuage  her  grief.  Miss  Penar  started  a 
month  of  pjersonal  mourning. 

She  wore  black  and  the  upper  corner  of 
her  dress  bore  only  a  small  Kennedy  button 

But,  back  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, 
all  was  not  well  with  the  young  man  who 
had  talked  briefly  with  Miss  Penar. 

He  wanted  to  see  her  again. 

And  to  a  young  man.  on  the  verge  of  love. 
nothing  is  Impossible. 

Armed  with  only  two  salient  facts  he  set 
about  to  find  her.     He  knew  her  name  was 
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Betty  and  that   she   attended   Wajrne   Stat* 
University. 

He  telephoned  WSU  by  long  distance  and 
wondered — if  he  came  to  the  university'* 
office — If  they  could  produce  plctiires  erf  all 
the  Bettys  enrolled  so  he  could  find  hla 
Betty. 

University  offlclalB  were  sympathetic  but 
told  him  the  thought  was  Impractical. 

His  next  move  was  to  forward  money  to 
the  university's  student  newspaper  to  Insert,, 
an    ad    to    read:     '•Lost:     One    Betty    In    the 
vicinity  of  the  Capitol  Building.  Washington, 
DC,  on  November  25.  1963  " 

The  ad  found  its  way  to  a  sentimental 
editor.  He  sent  the  money  bark  and  ran 
a  story  on  the  front  page  of  the  student 
paper  about  the  "lost  Betty  " 

A  classmate  showed  the  story  to  Miss 
Penar. 

She  wrote  to  the  young  nian — Robert 
Sturgeon. 

Then  followed  many  lon^-dlstance  calls 
between  Washington  and  East  Detroit  and 
plane  trips  by  Sturgeon  to  visit  Miss  Penar 
and  her  family  In  E^t  Detroit 

Last  Easter  week.  Mtes  Penar  visited  the 
Sturgeon  family  In  Washington. 

During  that  week.  Stiirgpon  and  Miss  Penar 
made  several  trips  to  Arlington  Cemetery. 
On  each  visit  they  placed  flowers  on  the  grave 
of  President  Kennedy. 

Since  she  ended  her  mourning  period.  Miss 
Penar's  only  dress  ornament  has  been  a  small 
Kennedy  button. 

And.  perhaps,  artfully  concealed  In  her 
wedding  gown,  will  be  the  button. 


The  Color  of  Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29.  1964 

Mr.  MU1.TER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial,  delivered  on  ABC-TV 
in  New  York  during  the  week  of  July  11. 
points  out  something  that  we  have  all 
felt  while  rioting  was  occurring  in  New 
York  City,  specifically,  that  crime  Is 
crime  no  matter  who  commits  It.  and 
that  it  can  not  be  excused  because  of 
race. 

This  editorial  applauds  Hoy  Wilklns  of 
the  NAACP  for  speaking  out^  -in  the  face 
of  a  possible  loss  of  his  following — and 
condemning  the  crimes  committed  by 
Negroes  who  are  taking  advantnge  of  the 
racial  problems  in  New  York. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  our  col- 
leagues as  a  much  needed  statement 
about  a  fine  and  respected  Negro  leader 
who  continues  to  speak  out  in  the  name 
of  law,  order,  and  sanity: 

Thk  Color  of  Cume 

Because  we've  heard  so  miich  Intemperance 
and  so  much  rashness  lately  about  race  and 
rights,  we're  glad  to  applaud  statements  of 
mtxleration  and  good  sense.  TTiafs  why  we'd 
like  to  cheer  a  bit  for  Roy  Wilklns  of  the 
NAACP.  Mr.  Wilklns  had  a  lot  to  say  about 
color  and  crime  lately  In  a  column  for  a 
New  York  newspaper  and  it  made  good  sense 
to  us.  He  pointed  a  stem  finger  Just  where 
It  should  be  pointed  when  he  said  that  the 
young  Negro  hoodlums  who  have  lately  ter- 
rorized subway  trains  and  streets  In  the  city 
have  been  "cutting  and  slashing  at  the  self- 
respect  of  their  race."  "White  or  black," 
said  Roy  Wilklns.  "a  punk  Is  a  punk."     Mr. 


WUkins  also  aoolded  the  clvU  rlghta  leaden 
who  have  excused  the  subway  terrorUte  and 
have  blamed  the  city  for  making  them  ter- 
rorlata.  He  said  theee  ezcusea  were  juct 
"ooverup  for  pure,  vicious  crlma."  One  ol 
the  reasons  why  weTe  glad  Roy  Wilklns  made 
these  strong  statements  Is  because  they've 
been  waiting  to  be  said  for  some  time.  In 
fact,  they've  needed  saying  by  Negro  leader- 
ship for  some  time.  We  think  it's  a  shame 
that  more  Negro  leaders  have  not  disasso- 
ciated themselves  more  strongly  from  the 
Negro  terrorists  who  have  surfaced  lately  In 
this  city.  Statements  that  Indicate  that 
one  or  another  civil  rights  group  Is  ready  to 
excuse  vice  or  crime  only  because  It  Is  Negro 
crime  can  seriously  harm  general  public 
sympathy  for  the  advance  of  racial  integra- 
tion. Civil  rights  leaders  cannot  afford  to 
lose  the  public's  sympathy  for  their  cause. 
Negro  leaders  cannot  forget  that  they  must 
gain  their  equal  rights  within  the  rules  and 
ethics  of  a  society  that  already  exists.  They 
must  build  the  future  of  their  race  on  the 
basis  of  those  rules  as  they  are  or  as  they 
may  change.  There  are  no  other  rules.  They 
niust  always  associate  themselves  and  their 
ctyjse  with  the  most  moral  and  stable  parts 
of  the  broad  society.  An  Integrated  society 
should  know  no  color,  but  neither  should 
crime,  and.  as  parts  of  a  moral  society.  Negro 
leaders  must  oppose  crime  with  equal  vigor, 
regardless  of  who  commltts  It,  In  New  York 
or  Mississippi.  We're  glad  that  Roy  Wilklns 
has  taken  a  lead  In  such  an  ImporUint  area^ 
Judging  crime  because  it  Is  wrong  and  crim- 
inals because  they  hiu-t  all  society.  We  hope 
other  Integration  leaders  will  be  as  broad- 
minded. 


Captire  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

OF    NrW    TOiK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  29.  1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Peter 
Pomaby,  Jr..  member  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Westches- 
ter, NY.,  has  written  a  perceptive  article 
pointing  out  the  inadequacy  of  present 
U.S.  policies  to  assist  the  captive  nations 
of  the  world  to  obtain  self-determina- 
tion. Mr.  Pomaby  calls  for  stronger  ac- 
tion to  rem.ind  the  Soviet  Union  of  her 
promise  to  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  article  follows: 

The  President  recently  recommended  "new 
ties  to  East  Europe."  However,  the  action 
desperately  needed  with  regard  to  the  "cap- 
tive nations"  Is  not  closer  ties  with  Com- 
munist regimes,  but  a  denuind  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  Soviet  Russia  live  up  to  her  prom- 
ise of  self-determination  for  the  peoples  of 
Poland.  East  Germany,  and  Central   Europe. 

The  administration  hopes  to  play  on  na- 
tionalism to  wean  the  countries  of  &istern 
Europe  away  from  Soviet  Ru.<?sla.  This  policy 
seems  to  overlook  several  important  facts 
about  the  nature  of  Communist  domination 
over  these  countries.  First  Is  police  state 
control.  This  was  vividly  and  tragically 
demonstrated  by  the  slaughter  of  thousands 
of  p>eople  in  Poland.  Hungary,  and  East  Ger- 
many who  tried  to  free  themselves  from  the 
Communist  yoke.  Secondly.  Marxlsm-Len- 
Inlsm  Is  the  peeudorellglon  of  Communists 
everywhere,  and  It  Is  both  an  International 
doctrine  as  well  as  a  total  way  of  life.  Thus. 
the  p>erfect  Conununlst  owes  all  his  allegi- 
ance to  Marxism -Lenin  Ism  and  none  to  coun- 
try, family,  or  church.  Communism  tran- 
scends nationalism  tuid  race.     The  fact  that 


Communists  to  this  day  subscribe  to  thii 
doctrine  was  Illustrated  by  Khrushchev  him. 
self  In  a  podium -pounding  speech  at  As»>m' 
Egypt.  In  May  of  this  year,  calling  for  "uaS 
of  a  Communist  kind — workers  of  the  «q(M 
united  Ignoring  racial  and  natloDaUstfai 
Unes."  ^ 

The    effect    of    increased    "tlee  *   •  •  Uj. 

creased  trade with  Communist  coo" 

trolled  nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  as  recoml 
mended,  will  be  the  perpetuating  and 
strengthlng  of  systems  that  would  otherwls* 
sag  and  possibly  coUapse.  A  policy  that  per- 
petuates Communist  regimes  does  a  cruel  la- 
Justice  to  the  people  held  In  subjection  un- 
der  them. 

The  time  has  long  passed  for  a  President  of 
the  United  States  and  his  spokesmen  to  set 
the  record  straight.  Soviet  Russia  la  th« 
largest  colonialist.  Imperialistic,  and  aggres- 
sor nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Regard- 
less of  this  fact  this  Communist  Government 
has  the  gall  to  hold  themselves  out  as  th« 
anticolonlallst  and  further  to  brand  the 
United  States  what  we  are  not  and  Soviet 
Russia  is. 

The  United  States,  victor  In  two  major 
World  Wars,  fought  to  preserve  freedom  and 
did  not  annex  1  inch  of  territory.  Further- 
more, the  United  States  gave  massive  aid  to 
her  adversaries  to  alleviate  suffering  and 
bring  them  to  complete  econonalc  recovery. 
In  contrast  to  this  record.  Soviet  Russia  over 
the  same  period  of  time  conquered  one- 
fourth  of  the  earth's  surface  and  In  the  proc- 
ess enslaved  1  billion  people.  Today  the 
Communists  are  relentlessly  pursuing  their 
unalterable  goal :  World  domination  under  a 
godless  dictatorship.  Acts  of  agj^ression  are 
being  committed  all  over  the  world — in  Cuba, 
Panama.  Brarll,  Venezuela.  Zanzibar.  Viet- 
nam. Laoe.  East  Germany,  etc. 

Although  It  is  doubtful  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  comply  with  our  demand  that 
Soviet  Ru.ssia  live  up  to  her  promise  of  "self- 
determination"  for  the  people  of  Eastern 
Europe  the  following  direct  benefits  would 
flow  from  such  a  stand : 

1.  Continued  failure  by  the  Soviets  to 
live  up  to  this  sacred  promise  would  be  testi- 
mony to  the  world  that  Russia,  the  professed 
anticolonlallst.  Is  In  fact  the  most  brazen 
colonialist  and  Imperialistic  nation  of  our 
time. 

2.  Aid  In  breaking  down  the  "big  lie"  tech- 
nique. 

3  Give  heart  to  the  billion  people  enslaved 
behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains,  and 
In  Cuba,  because  they  wlU  know  that  there 
is  still  a  champion  of  liberty  and  freedcan 
In  the  world — the  United  States  of  America 


Cloak  and  Dagger  Druggists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  29, 1964 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
American  drug  and  pharmaceutical  firms 
spend  millions  of  dollars  annually  in  re- 
search and  development  projects  to  bring 
better  products  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

This  costly  research  and  development 
has  led  to  the  discovery  of  many  new 
drugs  to  combat  sickness  and  disease. 

In  recent  years,  however,  this  research 
Investment  by  American  firms  has  been 
threatened  by  the  theft  of  U.S.  patents 
by  unscrupulous  foreign  manufacturers. 
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I  have  introduced  legislation  (H.R. 
1707)  to  protect  American  firms  from 
this  patent  pirating,  and  the  bill  Is  now 
pending  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  with  no  hearings  scheduled. 

The  problem  is  gradually  being 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  as  evidenced  by  the  material  con- 
tained in  an  editorial  published  July  27, 
in  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

This  editorial  contains  a  message 
which  should  be  heeded  by  the  Congress 
In  providing  additional  safeguards  for 
our  drug  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  reprinted  in 
its  entirety  in  order  that  the  situation  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  entire 
Congress.  The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
CbOAK  AND  Dagger  Drcggists 

Although  It  has  no  James  Bond  to  drama- 
tize its  problem,  the  American  drug  Indus- 
try Is  daily  coping  with  a  cloak-and-dagger 
menace  Just  ae  serloiis  In  Ite  way  as  political 
subversion:  The  company  spy. 

For  2  years  now.  one  pharmaceutical  firm, 
for  example,  has  been  battling  through  the 
courts  to  recover  damages  for  what  It  terms 
theft  of  antlbotlc  secrets.  The  company, 
American  Cyanamid.  claims  that  Italian  con- 
cerns purchased  through  various  Intermedi- 
nrles  confidential  Information  regarding  Its 
products,  chiefly  Aureomycln  and  Declomy- 
clr.  The  company  is  asking  t5  million  In 
damages. 

The  case  points  up  several  aspects  of  a 
little-understood  industry.  Drugmakers  live 
largely  off  brainpower.  Theta"  product  Is  the 
reFult  of  long  and  exper^slve  research. 
Though  a  product  la  the  end  may  cost  only 
pennies  to  manufacture,  the  company  must 
recover  huge  outlays  for  research.  And  of 
course  a  good  many  drugs  end  up  In  the 
wastebasket  along  the  way  to  a  success. 

The  American  Cyanamid  case  raises  the 
ciueetion  of  whether  new  laws  are  not  needed 
to  protect  such  research.  Civil  suits  are 
expensive  and  slow,  and  It  is  debatable 
whether  they  really  deter  foreign  piracy. 

Although  at  least  two  bUls,  have  been  In- 
trodticed  In  Congress  to  punish  theft  of  com- 
piiny  secrets  and  halt  Government  purchase 
(if  unlicensed  foreign  drugs,  the  States  ap- 
pear to  be  ahead  of  Washington  In  this  area. 
New  York  State  this  year  enacted  a  law 
making  K  grand  Uirceny  to  steal  laboratory 
cultures  or  formulas.  A  similar  bill  Is  pend- 
ing In  Georgia. 

As  of  now.  one  Federal  law  protecting  re- 
tearch  secrets  Is  the  National  Stolen  Prop- 
erties Act.  But  It  does  not  cover  Intsaigibles 
fich  as  knowledge,  and  the  Federal  patent 
law.  while  prohibiting  unlicensed  manufac- 
t\ire.  Is  Ineffective  against  trade  espionage. 

Industrial  research,  a  multi-blllion-dollar 
business  and  one  of  America's  great  re- 
Eources.  needs  more  precise  safegxiards  than 
this.    Congress  should  help. 


School  in  Canaan,  N.H.,  died  last  week, 
but  his  full  and  active  life  will  long  be 
remembered  by  the  many  who  knew  and 
respected  him.  While  engaged  in  the 
granite  monument  business,  "Hap"  Hin- 
man  played  a  prominent  role  in  Dart- 
mouth College  ahimni  affairs  through  the 
years.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
community  activities  of  Canaan.  Eight- 
een years  ago  after  retiring  from  busi- 
ness, he  orpanized  the  Cardigan  Moun- 
tain School,  a  pre-preparatory  boarding 
school  for  boys,  and  this  notable  project 
became  his  principal  interest.  As  an 
educator,  community  leader,  and  per- 
sonal friend,  "Hap"  Hinman  will  be  sore- 
ly missed. 

The  Canaan  Reporter  published  on 
July  23  the  following  editorial  in  tribute 
to  Harold  Hinman: 

"Haf"    Hinmak 

Hap  Hlnman's  death  brings  home  to  the 
Canaan  community  the  profound  truth  that 
Hap's  contribution  to  the  town  is  a  match- 
'ess  one. 

In  building  Cardigan  Mountain  School  on 
a  beautiful  site  on  Canaan  Street  Lake,  Hap 
gave  a  fresh  and  appealing  Image  to  Canaan, 
and  this  was  his  intention.  With  a  fine  boys' 
5ichool  operating  on  a  lovely  campus.  Canaan 
itself  has  moved  IotwrtA  In  education,  first 
dropping  the  old  district  elementary  schools 
in  favor  of  a  modern  eight-grade  school,  then 
Joining  In  a  coc^)eratlve  district.  These 
promising  developments  had  aiso  been  very 
much  in  Haps  mind.  A  man  of  great  re- 
sourcefulness, courage,  and  energy,  he  was 
Intensely   proud   of  his  town   and  State. 

Some  years  ago  Haydn  Pearson,  after  a 
visit  to  the  Cardigan  c«impus.  wrote: 
"Dreams  come  true  In  this  taut,  uneasy 
world,  and  usually  behind  the  dream  come 
true  you  will  find  a  reason." 

Hap  Hinman  was  the  reason  for  Cardigan. 
The  dream  was  his.  In  hie  years  ot  retire- 
ment from  the  business  world  he  devoted 
most  of  hi.s  time  and  much  of  bis  vast  ener- 
gies to  bring  to  life  a  dream  of  long  stand- 
ing—a school  for  boys  below  prep)aratory 
school  nge  that  would  prepare  them  to  accept 
responsibilities  and  leadership. 

For  17  years  boys  have  been  coming  to 
Cardigan  from  every  p>art  of  the  country, 
and  from  foreign  countries  as  well,  to  re- 
ceive this  tyi>e  of  education.  Twenty-four 
enrolled  when  the  school  oi>ened  September 
19.  1946.  Last  year's  enrollment  exceeded 
135.  The  current  SHmmer  school  lists  nearly 
100.  In  the  fall,  with  an  addition  nearlng 
completion,  eru'ollment  is  likely  to  reach 
160. 

Cardipan  is  Hap  Hlnman's  legacy  to  Canaan 
and  to  New  Hampshire.     It  Is  a  rich  legacy. 


Harold  P.  Hinman:  Distinguished 
Educator  and  Citizen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NEW    BAMPSHIRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29.  1964 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Harold  P.  Hinman.  president  and 
founder    of    the    Caidigan    Mountain 


Address  of  Hon.  G.  Mennen  Williams,  As- 
sistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  29.  1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Sunday,  July  19,  1964,  the  Honor- 
able G.  Mennen  Williams,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  African  Affairs,  gave 
an  address  at  the  Captive  Nations  Day 
obser\ance  in  Pittsburgh. 


I  believe  our  colleagues  would  be  in- 
terested In  Governor  Williams'  remarks 
and  under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
them  at  this  point  in  the  RicoaD: 

Address  by  the  Honorable  G.  Menken  Wil- 
liams, Assistant  Secretabt  of  State  fob 
African  Affairs,  at  the  Captive  Nations 
Day  Orsehvance,  Pittsbxjrgh.  Pa.,  July  19. 
1964 

Believe  me.  I  am  proud  and  happy  to  join 
you  to  give.  In  the  words  of  President  John- 
son's captive  nations  proclamation,  "renewed 
devotion  to  the  Just  aspirations  of  all  people 
for  national  Independence  and  human 
liberty." 

The  Assembly  of  Captive  Nations  some 
years  back  honored  me  with  a  plaque  flying 
the  flags  of  the  captive  nations.  That  plaque 
is  the  only  European  note  in  my  collection 
of  African  things  at  my  office.  But.  as  I 
explain  to  my  African  friends  from  *lme  to 
lime,  those  flags  are  far  from  out  of  place 
among  any  people  who  love  freedom.  For 
freedom  Is  Indivisible.  Those  who  seek  free- 
dom in  Africa  should  be  as  one  with  those 
who  seek  it  in  Europe.  And  those  who  seek 
freedom  in  Europe  should  be  as  one  with 
those  who  seek  It  in  Africa.  Not  all  Africans 
understand  this  yet.  Neither  do  all  Euro- 
peans or  Americans.  But  the  day  Is  ap- 
I)roaching  when  all  men  everywhere  will 
know  that  they  will  never  be  fully  free  bo 
long  as  any  man  anywhere  Is  In  any  way 
restricted   in  his  freedom. 

In  Africa,  as  In  Europe,  the  Communists, 
both  Russian  and  Chinese,  have  sought  to 
win  nations  and  peoples  to  communism. 
The  United  States  has  done  all  In  Its  power. 
consistent  with  our  worldwide  comnaltments. 
to  help  African  countries  strea^then  their 
Independence.  Largely  because  of  the  fterce 
determination  of  African  countries  to  be 
free  and  independent,  no  nation  In  Africa 
today  is  a  Communist  sateUlte.  nor  Is  it 
likely  any  African  nation  will  be,  If  the  West 
continues  to  help  African  nations  preserve 
their  freedom.  But  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
munists for  domination  are  by  no  means 
over,  and  the  forces  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence must  remain  alert. 

To  better  my  understandlsf  of  how  Com- 
munists work  and  how  the  freedom -loving 
peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  react  te 
the  So\-lets,  I  visited  Poland  several  years 
ago.  What  I  saw  convinced  me  that  not 
even  the  heavy  yoke  of  Ccmaaatinlst  rule 
can  ever  crush  the  viill  of  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  to  believe  In  God  and  to 
struggle  to  be  free.  Tills  I  saw  in  the  eyes 
and  actions  of  people  who.  despite  the  warn- 
ings and  mockery  of  Communist  officials, 
thronged  a  church  to  witness  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  miraculous  apparition  of  the 
Blessed  Mother  to  help  her  people  In  their 
hour  of  need.  I  saw  it,  too.  In  the  response 
to  my  words,  at  Warka.  home  of  Castmlr 
Pulaski.  Polish  patriot  and  American  Re%-- 
olutlonary  hero,  when  I  said:  "Polska  byla 
wolna;  Polska  bedzie  wolna — Poland  was 
free;  Poland  will  be  free" 

But  the  symbol  that  touched  me  as  much 
as  anything  was  a  picture  you  all  know 
well.  I  saw  It  In  the  American  Family  of 
Man  photographic  exhibit  right  in  the  heart 
of  Warsaw.  This  picture  was  one  of  bare- 
handed patriots  hurling  cobblestones  at 
advancing  Soviet  tanks.  That  Inspiring  ex- 
ample of  human  courage,  born  of  love  of 
freedom,  defying  the  cold  steel  of  Commu- 
nist oppression,  indicated  to  me  that  what- 
ever the  odds  the  flame  of  freedom  does 
not  falter  In  the  hearts  of  men  and  women 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

My  studies  of  reactions  in  other  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries  convince  me  that  In  all  those 
countries  there  is  resistance  to  oppression 
and  love  of  liberty.  These  things  I  remember 
as  we  meet  today  In  a  free  land  to  rededlcate 
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ourselves  to  the  return  of  freedom  to  those 
deprived  of  It  by  the  Conununlsta. 

We  shall  remain  steadfast  In  our  ad- 
herence to  freedom  until  freedom  becomes 
universal  and  the  captive  peoples  are  able 
to  choose  their  own  leadership;  to  worship 
where  and  as  they  choose:  to  read  and  to 
listen  to  uncontrolled  news  media;  to  work 
at  a  job  or  profession  of  their  own  choice; 
and  are  assured  of  adequate  food,  clothing, 
housing,  medical  care,  and  education  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  So  long  as  a 
single  nation  remains  enslaved  and  any  one 
of  Its  citizens  Is  denied  any  of  the  rights 
of  freemen,  particularly  the  holy  right  of 
self-determination,  we  cannot  glory  In  free- 
dom's magnificent  gains,  nor  can  we  cease 
fighting  for  these  victims  of  oppression  and 
tyranny. 

So  long  as  the  Soviets  maintain  their  form 
of  colonization  when  the  civilized  world  is 
swiftly  eliminating  all  forms  of  external 
authority  and  control  over  Indigenous  peo- 
ple, our  own  peace  and  freedom  are  In 
Jeopardy.  Thus,  we  must  be  ever  mindful 
of  the  seriousness  of  our  obligations  to  con- 
tinue to  seek  the  freedom  of  these  captive 
states. 

At  Minneapolis  last  month.  President 
Johnson  said,  "If  a  nation  Is  to  keep  Its 
freedom  It  must  be  prepared  t<i  risk  war. 
When  necessary,  we  will  take  that  risk." 
But  he  also  said,  "as  long  as  I  am  President.  I 
vrtll  spare  neither  my  office  nor  myself  In 
the  quest  for  peace."  He  then  defined  peace 
as  "a  world  where  no  nation  fears  another" 
and  where  "no  nation  can  force  another  to 
follow  Its  command." 

This  Nation,  In  Its  quest  for  freedom  and 
peace,  has  not  been  afraid  to  risk  war  when 
that  risk  had  to  be  taken.  Under  the  cool 
and  courageous  leadership  of  President  John 
P.  Kennedy,  owr  Nation  faced  up  to  the  Ck>m- 
munlst  threat  of  nuclear  war,  and  the  Rus- 
sians were  comp>elled  to  remove  their  mis- 
siles from  Cuba.  This  confrontation  did 
more  than  remove  missiles  aimed  at  the 
heart  of  America.  It  went  a  long  way  to  re- 
lease fear  from  the  hearts  of  mUllons  of  men 
and  women  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  It 
showed  them  that  tyranny  could  not  con- 
tinue to  ride  roughshod  over  freedom.  It 
showed  them  that  the  United  States,  If  nec- 
essary, would  fight  for  freedom,  and  would 
fight  with  the  power  to  win. 

In  countless  tests  of  will  In  and  around 
Berlin,  under  President  Kennedy  and  under 
President  Johnson,  the  United  States  has  not 
faltered.  Our  dedication  to  freedom  and  self- 
determination  remains  unalterable,  and  In 
the  end  freedom  will  win. 

In  his  quest  for  the  kind  of  peace  "where 
no  nation  can  force  another  to  follow  Its 
command,"  President  Johnson  has  said:  "we 
work  •  •  •  to  strengthen  the  ability  of 
every  European  people  to  select  and  shape 
Its  own  society,"  In  the  furtherance  of  that 
goal  he  has  left  no  stone  unturned.  He  has 
worked  to  build  our  military,  economic  and 
spiritual  strength.  When  he  has  had  to 
face  force  with  force,  from  Berlin  to  Vietnam, 
he  has  not  faltered.  And  when  he  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  build  bridges  to  peace  and 
freedom  through  lending  strength  and  cour- 
age to  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  he 
has  done  that,  too. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  George  C.  Mar- 
shall Research  Library,  on  May  23  of  this  year. 
President  Johnson  said; 

"We  will  continue  to  build  bridges  across 
the  gulf  which  has  divided  us  from  Eastern 
Europe.  They  will  be  bridges  of  Increased 
trade,  of  Ideas,  of  visitors,  and  of  humani- 
tarian aid.  We  do  this  for  four  reasons: 
First,  to  open  new  relationships  to  countries 
seeking  Increased  Independence  yet  unable  to 
risk  Isolation.  Second,  to  open  the  minds 
of  a  new  generation  to  the  values  and  the 
visions  of  the  Western  civilization  from  which 
they  come  and  to  which  they  belong.    Third. 


to  give  freer  play  to  the  powerful  forces  of 
legitimate  national  pride — the  strongest  bar- 
rier to  the  ambition  of  any  country  to  domi- 
nate another.  Fourth,  to  demonstrate  that 
Identity  of  Interest  and  the  prospects  of 
progress  for  Eastern  Europe  He  In  a  wider  re- 
lationship with  the  West." 

What  has  happened  since  this  policy  of 
strength  and  bridges? 

No  one  who  knows  the  world  today  can 
deny  that  men  and  women  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  are  beginning  in  reach  for  greater 
freedom    with   some   success. 

We  can  rejoice  in  several  recent  actions 
taken  by  Hungary  to  grant  amnesty  to  po- 
litical exiles;  to  permit  the  freedom  fighters 
to  return  to  their  homelands  on  visits;  and 
to  assure  free  travel  and  exchange  of  infor- 
mation. We  trust  that  these  are  merely  the 
first  steps  toward  the  acquiring  of  greater 
liberty  and  freedom  by  the  people  of  Hun- 
gary 

Let  me  mention  another  example.  In 
compliance  with  President  Johnson's  ad- 
monition to  build  bridges  of  understanding 
between  ourselves  and  the  people  Isolated 
by  the  Iron  Curtain,  our  coiiiitry  undertook 
very  helpful  discussions  with  Rumanian  rep- 
resentatives which  were  recently  concluded. 
Rumania  Is  asserting  more  Independence  and 
Is  becoming  more  Western-minded.  It  Is 
turning  more  of  Its  trade  and  cultural  con- 
tacts toward  the  West,  as  well  as  granting 
amnesty  to  political  offenders  at  home. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  honestly  say  that  President 
Johnson  has  worked  to  promote  conditions 
where  freedom  could  grow — and  freedom  has 
grown,  thanks  be  to  God. 

Unfortunately.  It  Is  human  nature  to  tend 
to  become  more  and  more  complacent  as 
time  goes  on.  Americans  can  all  be  thankful 
that  so  many  of  you  refuse  to  become  com- 
placent about  the  tragedies  and  suffering 
which  took  place  In  your  homelands. 

No  real  solution  can  be  found  to  the  prob- 
lem of  bringing  freedom  to  captive  popula- 
tions unless  people  everywhere  Join  them  In 
their  determination  to  be  free.  Unless  we 
share  our  blessings  of  freedom  In  a  concrete 
and  personal  Way  with  the  people  of  Eastern 
Eixrope,  we  have  failed  to  merit  being  called 
true  American  citizens. 

Before  concluding,  let  me  say  that  America 
will  do  a  better  job  In  helping  others  across 
the  world  achieve  freedom  and  self-expres- 
sion as  It  assures  freedom  and  self-expression 
to  all  Its  own  citizens.  There  isn't  an  ethnic 
group  here  that  hasn't  known  discrimination 
and  hasn't  fought  against  It.  A  dlstlnguLshed 
American  of  Polish  descent.  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral John  A.  Gronouskl.  had  something  to 
say  the  other  day  about  America  spreading 
freedom   around   the   world.     He   said: 

"But  It  will  not  be  the  America  of  hate 
groups  and  racial  Intolerance  that  will  spread 
freedom  throughout  the  world.  It  will  be 
the  America  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  who  said 
just  a  year  ago; 

"  'Until  justice  Is  blind  to  color,  until  ed- 
ucation Is  unaware  of  race,  until  opportunity 
is  unconcerned  with  the  color  of  men's  skins. 
emanclp>atlon  will  be  a  proclamation  but  not 
a  fact.'  " 

My  friends.  I'm  confident  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Gronouskl  speaks  for  us  all  In  demand- 
ing dignity  and  freedom  for  all  men  every- 
where. 

And  now.  In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  you 
to  leave  no  task  undone  which  would  Im- 
plement the  admonition  contained  In  the 
President's  proclamation  of  June  18.  when 
he  said:  "I  invite  the  people  of  America  to 
observe  this  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities,  and  I  urge  them  to 
give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just  aspirations 
of  all  i>eople  of  national  Independence  and 
human  liberty.** 

It  Is  Important  that  President  Johnson 
didn't  end  his  admonition  with  a  call  simply 


to  hold  appropriate  ceremonies  No.  the 
President  Included  with  equal  emphasis  the 
admonition  to  observe  Captive  Nations  Week 
with  appropriate  activities.  He  proposed  the 
Initiation  or  continuation  of  an  action  i»o- 
gram  devoted  to  fulfillment  of  the  Just  as- 
pirations of  all  people  for  national  Independ- 
ence and  human  liberty. 

May  the  good  Lord  give  us  the  wisdom  to 
discern  that  which  will  be  realistic  and  ef- 
fective, the  courage  to  do  that  which  Is  nec- 
essary and  the  perseverance  and  faith  to 
work  on  until  the  captive  peoples,  and  all 
peoples  everywhere,  can  enjoy  the  full  bless- 
ings of  liberty. 


WTOP  Speaks  Out  for  Law  and  Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

OF    KTW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29,  1964 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
have  the  occa.sion  to  address  my  remarks 
to  the  importance  of  maintaining  law 
and  order  in  our  land,  especially  In  the 
context  of  civil  rights  demonstrations. 

On  prior  occasions  this  week.  I  have 
spoken  to  the  House  about  the  open  law- 
lessness which  occurred  In  my  home 
community  of  Rochester.  N.Y.,  over  the 
past  weekend.  Race  rioting  reached 
such  a  state  that  It  became  necessary  to 
reinforce  local  police  protection  with 
National  Guard  troops. 

The  violence  shocked  and  shamed 
Rochester.  It  so  arrogantly  attacked  the 
roots  of  democracy  that  it  bore  no  rela- 
tion to  the  true  cause  of  civil  rights. 
Those  reasonable  and  responsible  people 
of  Rochester  who  have  labored  long  and 
hard  in  behalf  of  racial  equality  were 
bertayed  by  a  band  of  hoodlums  whose 
only  apparent  goal  was  defiance  and  de- 
struction. 

Here  in  Washington.  WTOP  television 
and  WTOP  radio,  showed  broad«ast 
bravery  in  their  editorial  comments  on 
this  subject.  I  applaud  WTOP's  willing- 
ness to  speak  out  and  to  direct  its  view- 
ers' and  listeners'  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  Rochester  and  other  com- 
munities. 

Jack  Jurey,  of  WTOP,  who  delivered 
this  statement  of  editorial  opinion,  has 
kindly  made  Its  text  available  to  me  I 
take  pleasure  in  sharing  it  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House: 

WTOP  Speaks  Out  for  Law  and  Order 

This   Is  a   WTOP  editorial. 

Tlie  hardest  task  for  a  free  people  In  the 
midst  of  serious  turmoil  Is  to  nr\alntaln  per- 
spective. This  certainly  applies  to  the  tragic 
events  In  Harlem.  Brooklyn,  and  Rochester. 
In  those  communities,  large  and  lawless 
gangs  have  Indulged  In  riots  and  looting  with 
little  thought  for  the  costs  or  consequences. 
Because  civilized  society  cannot  tolerate  an- 
archy, all  responsible  American  citizens — 
no  matter  what  their  racial  origin— v^ll  sup- 
jx>rt  whatever  measures  are  necessary  to  re- 
store order.  Domestic  peace  Is  an  essential 
first  step  toward  a  solution  of  the  problem* 
Involved. 

But  it  would  be  a  grievous  mlBtaie  to  think 
that  the  application  of  police  power  Is  an 
answer  In  Itself.     Further  repression  of  Ne- 
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KToes  Jammed  into  segregated  neighborhoods 
i^U  solve  notJilng,  as  the  whole  of  modem 
hlitory  has  proved.  Once  the  violence  Is 
iubdued  the  urgent  need  Is.  first,  to  under- 
stand why  certain  districts  In  certain  cities 
Ij»ve  become  human  tlnderboxes  and,  sec- 
ond, what  must  be  done  to  relieve  the  pres- 
jure,  we  would  Uke  nothing  better  Uian  to 
offer  easy  answers  to  these  crucial  questions. 
Unfort\mately.  there  are  none.  What  has 
to  be  achieved  Is  nothing  much  less  than  a 
iQlr»cle  in  htmaan  relations.  The  provisions 
of  the  new  ClvU  Rights  Act  must  be  im- 
plemented as  quickly  and  fully  as  possible. 
What  Is  more,  each  community  must  under- 
take to  give  positive  guarantees  that  the  walls 
of  discrimination  will  be  knocked  down  that 
a  man's  color  will  not  Umlt  his  access  to  a 
lob,  to  an  education,  to  a  home  or  to  a  re- 
(pected  role  In  our  national  life.  In  a  word. 
Justice  Is  what  the  crisis  requires — and  we 
privileged  Americans,  iiarklng  back  to  the 
first  slave  ships,  must  well  consider  that 
jiwtlce  has  been  too  long  delayed. 

This   was   a   WTOP   editorial,    Jack   Jurey 
speaking  for  WTOP. 


Mayor  Wagner  must  take  the  lead  In  finding 
the  way  to  reestaMlsh  New  York  as  a  dv- 
lllzed  community. 


A  GTiIized  Commonity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29. 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  head- 
lines scrwun  that  riots  have  broken  out 
In  New  York  City.  Coast  to  coast, 
Americans  hear  and  read  of  New  York's 
troubles.  As  a  New  Yorker,  I  am 
ashamed  that  these  events  have  occurred 
in  my  hometown,  no  less  in  our  coun- 
try. But  unlike  pe<H>le  in  certain  parts 
of  our  Nation,  we  New  Yorkers  do  not 
deny  respcmsibility  for  acting  to  resolve 
the  trouble;  we  do  not  turn  our  backs 
and  say  that  the  problem  does  not  exist 
or  that  we  are  not  responsible. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  Wednesday,  July 
22,  1964,  which  encourages  the  citizens 
of  New  York  to  welcome  President  John- 
Fon's  and  the  FBI's  help  in  solving  the 
existing  problems: 

A  CmUZK)  COMMUNITT 

President  Johnson  spoke  for  the  entire 
Nation  yesterday  when  he  declared  that  vi- 
olence and  lawlessness  cannot,  must  not  and 
■9r\n  not  be  t<der»ted.  His  response  of  shock 
and  distress  at  the  Harlem  riots  Is  shared 
by  the  residents  of  this  city;  and  his  pledge 
cif  Federal  aid  to  help  correct  the  evil  social 
conditions  that  underlie  the  disorders  is 
welcome. 

If  the  entrance  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  can  throw  additional  light 
on  the  background  and  underlying  causes 
of  the  tragedy  In  Harlem,  so  much  the  bet- 
tor. Whether  in  New  York  or  Mississippi. 
the  FBI's  Investigative  talents  can  doubtless 
bo  of  help  In  efforts  to  cope  with  the  explo- 
five  dlsturbtmces  revolving  around  civil 
rl^;hts. 

Meanwhile  the  heavy  responslbUlty  resting 
\ipon  New  York  City  and  its  people  to  bring 
ppiice  to  the  troubled  section  of  this  me- 
trnpolls  Is  not  lessened.  We  share  the  Presi- 
dent's faltti  tbat  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Americans  reject  violence  and  be- 
lieve In  the  preeervfttlon  of  law  and  order. 


Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

07   OKXQON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  28.  1964 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
sert herewith  In  the  Aw^endlx  an  edi- 
torial with  reference  to  the  GOP  nomi- 
nation written  by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ingalls, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Corvallis 
Gazette  Times  in  CJorvallls,  Greg. 

Mr.  Ingalls,  and  his  father.  Claude  In- 
galls. before  him.  both  outstanding  in- 
dividuals, have  been  among  the  key- 
stones of  solid  RepubUcanism  In  the 
State  of  Oregon,  as  well  as  among  the 
best  known  and  respected  citizens  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  for  as  many  years  as 
I  can  remember. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Ingalls  lifelong  devotion 
to  the  Republican  Party,  both  as  an  edi- 
tor and  an  active  worker  on  innumerable 
State  Republican  committees,  I  believe 
this  editorial  will  be  of  general  Interest 
to  the  public: 

Whekk  Do  Wk  Go  Prom  Hxrk? 

We  didn't  enjoy  the  GOP  National  Con- 
vention. 

Prom  the  outset  the  far  superior  strength 
of  Senator  Bahst  Goldwatbi  was  obvious. 
We  didn't  mind  this  so  much  because  we 
have  been  beaten  before.  What  we  objected 
to  was  the  way  this  Goldwater  muscle  was 
used. 

The  rudeness  to  Governor  Rockefeller  was 
most  disgusting.  No  one  should  be  treated 
to  such  a  boorish  display.  IX  people  object 
to  what  a  speaker  Is  saying  they  should  sit 
on  their  hands  and  refuse  to  applaud.  But 
to  boo  and  catcall  and  whistle  shovra  some  of 
us  are  not  very  far  removed  from  our  an- 
cestors Who  swung  frcKH  tree  to  tree. 

Any  platform  amendment  was  doomed  to 
be  rejected  even  before  it  was  offered  and 
debated.  The  G<ddwater  forces  were  deter- 
mined tiiat  not  even  a  nod  of  the  head  was 
going  to  the  opposition. 

It  is  extremely  doubtef  ul  if  Senator  Barkt 
Goldwater  Is  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  Re- 
publicans. Several  things,  however,  brought 
about  his  convention  majcwlty. 

Governor  RockefeUer  might  have  been 
able  to  swing  It  hAd  It  not  been  for  his  di- 
vorce and  remarriage.  Governor  Romney 
never  did  make  an  effort — perhaps  he  could 
see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  Governor 
Scranton  got  in  far  too  late  to  be  effective — 
he  left  it  up  to  someone  else  to  stop  Gold- 
WATia..  Cabot  Lodge  might  have  been  suc- 
cessful had  he  Jumped  In  right  after  the  New 
Hampshire  primary  and  made  an  old  school 
try.  but  he  had  the  drawbacks  of  being  asscv- 
clated  with  the  Democratic  admlnUtratlon 
and  he  is  a  little  too  old.  Senator  Makgakxt 
Chase  SMrrn  was  considered  to  be  a  sertaus 
candidate  only  by  Masgasxt  Chase  Smfth. 

But  even  had  any  one  of  these  people 
started  out  a  year  ago  and  really  campaigned. 
It  is  doubtful  if  they  could  have  headed  off 
Goldwater.  His  backers  started  In  1981  and 
moved  him  too  far  ahead.  He  himself  didn't 
actually  get  Into  the  struggle  until  later,  but 
the  work  was  already  done  for  him.  What 
he   himself   had   done    Inadvertently   while 


helping  other  Republican  candidates  had  put 
him  in  solid  with  party  professionals  with 
whom   he  had  worked  in  every  State. 

When  State  Jobs  became  vacant,  Gold- 
water backers  moved  in  and  took  the  Jobs. 
When  county  and  precinct  Jobs  opened  up. 
a  Goldwater  backer  was  always  avaUable  to 
devote  his  time  and  energy.  Gradually,  the 
whole  organization  built  up  and  it  was  far 
stronger  than  any  ot  the  liberal  or  moderate 
Republicans  believed  it  to  be. 

WhUe  other  candidates  captured  a  few 
scattered  primaries  (except  for  the  big  one 
in  California)  the  majority  of  convention 
delegates  were  being  named  by  tiie  Gold- 
water  people  via  State  conventions,  congres- 
sional district  conventions  and  by  State  cen- 
tral committee  appointments. 

Goldwater 's  work  for  the  other  candidates 
and  his  personal  familiarity  with  the  grass- 
roots workers  were  not  all  be  had  going  for 
him.  Many  people  were  attracted  to  his 
conservatism.  They  longed  for  an  end  of 
the  big  centralized  Government  In  Wash- 
ington, the  reckless  spending,  the  Increasing 
debt  even  in  times  of  pro^>enty.  They 
wanted  inc«'e  say  in  bow  their  own  joiytiey 
was  to  be  spent.  Golowa'txs  offered  a  lead 
in  this  direction. 

The  outcome  of  the  national  convention 
was  the  result  erf  all  these  ttiinga.  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower might  have  been  able  to  stop  It  had  he 
taken  a  strong  stAnd  In  support  of  Governor 
Scranton  following  tiie  Oallfomia  primary, 
but  we  doubt  It.  It  might  have  been  stepped 
earlier  had  moderate  and  liberal  Republicans 
rallied  behind  one  candidate  earUer  in  the 
g|ime,  but  we  doubt  it. 

GoLDWATix  has  the  party  now  and  It  re- 
mains to  see  what  he  will  do  with  it.  If  he 
is  soundly  defeated  in  November — as  most 
experts  now  predict — party  control  wUl  be 
up  for  grabs  in  1908.  If  he  wins  In  Novem- 
ber, the  i>arty  is  headed  down  a  new  road. 

Where  does  all  this  leave  the  moderate 
Republican?  Many  of  us  feel  Goldwateb's 
Ideas  about  big  government  are  substantially 
correct.  We  are  not  comfortable  with  his 
views  on  extremism.  clvU  rights.  United  Na- 
tions and  foreign  policy.  On  the  other  hand 
Mr.  Johnson's  duplicity  In  civil  rights,  the 
lack  of  any  foreign  policy  at  all,  the  takeover 
of  Cuba,  the  no-win  policy  in  Vietnam  and 
tlie  original  new  deal  phUosophy  to  which  he 
subscribes  of  spend  and  spend,  tax  and  tax, 
and  elect  and  elect  Is  also  unenlightened. 

Where  do  we  moderates  go  now?  It  is  too 
early  to  decide.  We  wlU  await  fvirther  de- 
velopments. 


V.S.  CattoiB*  Service  Honori  Miss 
MoIIie  Strum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OT   KEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday,  July  29. 1964 

Mr.  KEOGH,  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  proclaimed  1964  as  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service.  For  the  first  time 
In  175  years,  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
has  honored  a  lawyer  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  who  represents  Custc«ns  in 
Federal  litigation.  The  lovely  and  tal- 
ented lady  so  honored  on  May  14,  1964,  at 
a  banquet  in  Chicago  and  on  June  27  at 
a  btmquet  in  San  Juan,  PJl.,  is  Miss 
Mollie  strum  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  I  am 
pletised  to  include  the  text  of  the  two 
citations  Miss  Strum  has  received  and 
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several   newspaper   articles   noting  this 

well-deserved  honor : 

[From  the  El  Mundo,  San  Juan,  P.R^  June 

29,  1944] 

En  Pecha  Aniversa&io — Sebvicio  ds  Aouanas 

Premia  Trabajo  dk  Abcmiaoa  Pkderal 

(For  Luis  S&nchez  Cappa) 

Como  parte  de  las  festlvldades  de  la  cele- 
braclon  del  anlyersarlo  175  del  Servlclo  de 
Aduanas  de  EistAdoe  Unldoe  las  oflclnae  de 
dlcha  agenda  en  Puerto  Rico  rlndleron 
honores  ayer  a  la  Ucenclada  MoUle  Strum, 
abogada  del  Departamento  de  Justlcla  de 
EBtadofl  Unldoe,  qulen  en  loe  ultlmoe  13  afioe 
ha  estado  aslgnada  a  repreeentar  el  Goblerno 
Federal  en  IOb  casos  aduaneros. 

La  Ucenclada  Strum  vino  a  Puerto  Rico 
para  partlclpar  en  la  celebracl6n  del  anl- 
versario  de  la  agenda  y  con  tal  motive  re- 
cord6  su  prltnera  vlslta  a  la  Isla  hace  nueve 
afiofl  para  actuar  como  abogada  del  Departa- 
mento de  Justicla  Federal  en  un  caeo  de 
aduanaA. 

La  Ucenclada  Strtim  es  la  prlmera  abogada 
en  ser  deslgnada  por  el  Departamento  de 
Justlcla  Federal  pai-a  actuar  en  el  evtranjero 
en  representad6n  del  Ooblemo  Federal 
cuando  en  Italia,  en  novtemhre  pasado,  asu- 
mi6  tal  responaabUidad  en  un  caao  relaclon- 
ado  con  laa  Aduanas. 

La  oflclna  local  del  Servlclo  de  Aduanas 
otorgb  ayer  un  diploma  a  la  sefiorita  9tnun 
por  8U8  serrlcioe  dlstlnguidoe  al  Serrldo  de 
Aduanas  en  el  que  se  hace  constar  que  ha 
sldo  una  abogada  que  ha  demoetrado  gran 
habllidad,  Ingenuldad  y  talento  representan- 
do  al  Ooblemo  de  Estados  Unldoe  en  loe 
casoe  aduaneroe. 


[From  the  Waahln^on   (DO.)  Evening  Star, 
May  20,  1»64| 

Customs  Ctfes  Wo»«an  Triai.  Attornbt 

Miss  MoIUe  Strum,  trial  attorney  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justloe  has  received  an 
unusual  honor. 

For  the  first  time  slnoe  President  George 
Washington  established  the  V3  Customs 
Service  In  1786.  VS.  Customs  officials  have 
honored  a  lawyer  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice who  represents  Customs  In  Federal  liti- 
gation. 

President  Johnson  has  proclaimed  19d4  as 
the  175th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  TJ3.  Customs  Service. 

Miss  Strum,  who  received  an  engrossed 
BcroU  entitled  "Outstanding  Service  Award." 
Is  a  career  lawyer,  who  has  represented  the 
Government  In  Important  trials  throughout 
the  United  States. 


[From  the  New  York  World -Telegram  and 
Sun,  May  26.  1904] 
MoIUe  Stnun.  a  trial  lawyer  with  the 
US.  Department  of  Justice  and  a  Brooklyn 
resident,  received  the  "Outstanding  Service 
Award"  at  a  banquet  commemorating  the 
176th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice. She  received  it  for  her  work  in  cases 
In  which  she  repersented  Customs.  Con- 
sidered one  o*  the  foremost  authorities  In 
the  field  of  Customs  law.  Miss  Strum  has  re- 
ceived many  honcR^  including  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Citation  from  the  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs  and  the  Inter-American 
Award  for  her  work  In  international  Judiciary 
affairs. 


U.S.  Customs.  Port  or  Chicago.  Outstand- 
ing SmvicK  AwAso  TO  M0U.IX  Strum 
In  recognition  of  her  distinguished  service 
to  the  U.S.  Government  as  a  brUllant  and 
dedicated  Department  of  Justice  trial  law- 
yer, who  has  successfully  represented  us  in 
Important  customs  litigation  throughout  the 
United  States  and  recently  in  Erurope,  whose 
devoted  efforts  have  gained  millions  of  dol- 
lars   In    customs    revenue    for    the    United 


States,  and  whose  commendable  hotnan 
qualities,  gracious  manners,  fairness  to  aU 
and  unimpeachable  integrity  have  won 
added  goodwlU  for  our  efforts  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  laws. 

We  take  pride  in  presenting  this  award  to 
her  with  oxir  appreciation,  affection,  and 
admiration. 

Presented  at  dinner  in  commemoration 
of  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service. 


U.S.  Collector  of  Customs. 
Hon.  James  A.  Rked. 
Amtistant  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
Chicago,  III..  May  14.  19€4. 


US     Customs   Service,   Port   of   San   Juan, 

PR..     DiSTlNGXnSHZD     SERVICE     CITATION     TO 

Miss  Molujc  Strum,  Trial  Attornkt.  U.S. 

Department  or  Justice 

In  appreciation  and  recognition  for  out- 
standing and  noteworthy  service  as  a  Federal 
lawyer  who  has  demonstrated  great  ability, 
ingenuity,  skill,  and  dllUgenoe  in  represent- 
ing the  U.S.  Oovemment  in  the  trial  of  cus- 
toms cases.  We  are  proud  of  her  achieve- 
ments; we  rejoice  in  bestowing  this  honor 
upon  her  during  the  175th  anniversary  ot 
the  US.  Customs  Service;  and  we  highly 
value  her  friendship. 

W.  E.  HIGMAN. 

DcTJuty  Commissioner. 
Jean  S.  Whtttemork. 
U.S.  Collector  of  Gtistoms. 
James  O.  McLaughlin. 
Assistant  Collector  of  Customs. 


Appraiser  of  Merchandise. 

Chairman.  17Sth  Anniversary. 
Presented    at    San    Juan,    P.R.,    June    27, 
1964. 


Sandpoint^  Id&ho,  ARA  Defended  Af  aintt 
Reader's  Di|[est  Attack 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

or   IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  29. 1964 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  register  a  strong  protest  agsiinst  the 
magazine,  the  Reader's  Digflst,  using  the 
pages  of  the  Oongrcssional  Rboord  to 
dlsBeminate  ita  slanted  brand  of  journal - 
ism. 

As  you  may  recall,  the  Reader's  Digest 
last  May  published  a  viciously  slanted 
story  about  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration and  smeared  the  town  of 
Sandpolnt.  Idaho,  and  its  Mayor  Floyd 
Gray. 

We  tried  to  set  the  record  straight  at 
that  time  in  the  Congressional  Rjboord, 
because  the  pages  of  Reader's  Digest  are 
not  open  to  such  reply.  They  won't  even 
offer  an  attacked  person  a  chance  to  re- 
spond in  a  letter- to- the-editor  fashion 
as  do  most  respectable  publications  in  our 
democratic  Nation.  The  ARA  prepared 
a  factual,  unemotional  reply  to  the  Read- 
er's Digest  article,  and  it  also  was  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Now  comes  the  Reader's  Digest  again, 
inserting  its  rebuttal  to  the  ARA  reply  in 
the  RccoRO.  Why?  Is  it  because  of  the 
Immunity  offered  therein?  Are  they 
afraid  to  write  more  of  that  kind  of  stuff 


for  their  own  publication?  They  say 
their  circulation  is  in  the  millions,  v^ 
don't  they  print  it  in  their  own  magazine 
instead  of  the  Congressional  Rbcou? 

I  would  say  we  already  are  subsidizing 
them  sufficiently  in  the  mails  without 
giving  them  additional  free  circulation 
in  our  own  publication. 

Not  only  does  Reader's  Digest  not 
print  letters  to  the  editor.  They  wont 
even  reply  to  people  who  write  to  th«a 
about  the  ARA  story.  They  have  com- 
pletely Ignored  ARA  Administrator  Wil- 
liam  L.  Batt,  Jr.'s  letter  to  them  on  the 
subject.  They  also  have  ignored  a  letter 
from  an  Idaho  law  firm  written  in  behalf 
of  Mayor  Gray  of  Sandpolnt. 

Because  of  this,  I  wish  to  insert  that 
letter  into  the  Recow)  along  with  an  arti- 
cle printed  In  the  Spokane  Chronlde 
last  week.  It  is  topical,  too,  in  view  of 
the  recent  Reader's  Digest  comments 
which  appeared  here.  The  Digest's  re- 
porter went  to  great  lengths  to  try  to 
prove  a  charge  made  in  his  original  story 
that  Sandpolnt 's  water  supply  hsid  been 
condemned  because  of  a  ski  resort  proj- 
ect in  wlilch  ARA  was  involved.  The 
following  letter  comments  on  that.  I 
leave  It  to  the  people  who  read  the  Con- 
GREssiONAi.  Record  to  determine  who 
knows  the  story  on  Sandpolnt's  water 
supply — a  reporter  whose  story  was  com- 
pletely negative  or  the  mayor  of  the 
town  involved? 

The  letter  from  Idaho  to  Reader's  Di- 
gest and  the  news  story  follow: 

Sandtoint  Puannino  Legal  Acthon 
Sanbpoint.  Idaho. — Itiayor  Floyd  L.  Gray 
said  today  that  Reader's  IMgeat  magazine  has 
faUed  to  reply  to  a  legal  demand  for  correc- 
tion of  statements  which  appeared  in  Its  May 
issue  and  that  a  damage  suit  will  be  filed. 

He  said  there  has  been  no  response  to  a 
service  on  Uie  magazine  in  mid-June  by  a 
PleasantvUle.  N.Y.,  deputy  sheriff. 

The  magazine,  in  an  article  attacking  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  charged 
that  the  agency  loaned  $320,000  to  the 
Schweitzer  Basin  ski  area  at  a  time  when 
two  Individuals  were  about  to  ojien  a  nearby 
ski  area. 

The  Digest  also  said  the  city  contributed 
$32 XXX)  toward  the  SchweltBer  access  road 
and  that  as  a  result  the  city's  water  supply 
was  condemned. 

hkm  is  cited 

In  asking  for  a  retraction  of  statements 
which  appeared  in  the  article,  the  Sandpolnt 
law  firm  of  Bandelin  and  Cogswell  said  that 
the  use  of  the  term  "Sandpolnt  style"  in  the 
article  by  "Innuendo  and  insinuation  leads 
persons  reading  the  same  to  attach  a  cor- 
rupt, dishonest  and  unethical  significance  to 
this  term,  bearing  a  direct  reflection  upon 
Mayor  Oray  and  the  city  government." 

The  action  specifically  asks  that  Reader's 
Digest  publish  corrections  showing  that  the 
Sandpolnt  water  supply  was  not  and  has  not 
been  oondenuied:  that  the  city  council 
under  Mayor  Oray's  direction  did  not  use 
public  funds  to  construct  an  access  road  to 
the  ski  area:  and  that  the  term  "Sandpolnt 
style"  was  not  Intended  to  insinuate  any- 
thing of  an  unethical  or  dishonest  nature 
toward  Mayor  Oray  or  the  city  councU. 

Directors  of  the  Schweitzer  Basin  Corp. 
said  the  article  was  based  on  half-truths  and 
distortions  of  facts  and  was  even  more  wrong 
In  what  It  did  not  report  than  In  what  it 
did. 

The  Digest,  thev  said,  made  It  appear  that 
Sandpolnt  and  Schweitzer  Basin  had  gotten 
a  Federal  handout,  and  faUed  to  make  any 
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loentlon  of  the  fact  that  the  community 
(43M  popiUation)  had  to  invest  $460,000  of 
private  capital.  They  also  denied  that  an- 
^er  ski  reaort  was  about  to  open  at  the 
time  the  ARA  lo«m  was  made. 

isknd  said  stopped 

A  statement  Issued  by  directors  accom- 
panying Mayor  Gray's  remarks  said:  "A  sig- 
ntficant  thing  completely  overlooked  by  the 
Digest  Is  that  the  ARA  loan  made  It  pos- 
Bible  to  reverse  a  serious  trend  of  winter 
unemployment.  Not  only  was  a  substantial 
number  of  new  Jobs  created,  but  the  entire 
economy  was  strengthened.  Investment  of 
private  capital  stimulated  by  success  of  what 
promises  to  lae  one  of  the  continent's  out- 
rtandlng  ski  areas  Is  already  substantlaUy  in 
excess  of  total  cost  of  the  project  and  the  end 
U  far  from  being  In  sight. 

"Returns  from  the  ARA  loan  In  terms  of 
general  welfare,  Improved  economy  and 
heightened  public  morale  of  American  cltl- 
■ens  l«  coneiderably  more  than  Uncle  Bam 
■eems  to  be  olrtainlng  from  expenditures 
vMtly  greater  In  many  parts'  of  the  globe. 
And  we  expect  to  pay  him  back,  too." 

Bandelin  &  Cogswell. 
Sandpoint.  Idaho,  May  20, 1964. 
Re  demand  for  correction  of  Reader's  Digest 

arUcle.  "Is  This  the  Way  To  Fight  the  War 

Against  Poverty?"  May  1964  Issue,  page  51. 

page  51. 
Reades's  Digest  and  Readers  Digest  Associa- 
tion. Inc., 
Pleasantville,  N.7. 

Gentlemen:  This  letter  of  demand  for  cor- 
rection Is  made  to  you  on  behalf  of  Floyd  L. 
Gray,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Sandpolnt,  Idaho. 

In  yo\ir  May  1884  issue  of  Reader's  Digest, 
a  certain  article  was  published  entitled  "Is 
This  the  Way  To  Fight  the  War  Against 
Poverty?" 

In  this  article,  and  specifically  at  page  52, 
the  foUowlrig  statement  was  set  forth : 

"Next.  Sandpolnt  City  Council  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  contribute  $32,000  toward 
building  a  road  into  the  new  ski  area,  despite 
Idaho  HeeJth  Department  warnings  that  this 
could  contaminate  the  municipal  watershed. 
Sure  enough.  Sandpolnt's  water  supply  was 
condemned  by  the  State  even  as  construction 
of  a  new  filter  plant  went  ahead  with  an 
additional  $280,000  from  Waahlngton." 

That,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  the  Sandpolnt 
water  supply  was  not  and  has  not  been  con- 
demned by  the  State,  nor  by  any  other  au- 
thority. 

That  Sandpoint  has  for  many  years  en- 
Joyed  and  stUl  does  enjoy  sc«ne  of  the  finest 
domestic  water  to  be  found  anywhere. 

In  addition,  your  article  by  direct  state- 
ment. Insinuation,  and  Innuendo  leads  per- 
sons reading  the  same  to  believe  that  mem- 
bers of  the  8andp<rint  City  Council  and  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Sandpolnt  contributed 
city  money  toward  building  the  road  to  the 
Bkl  area.  In  truth  and  in  fact,  said  road  was 
constructed  on  dty  land  as  the  beet  means 
for  the  dty  at  Sandpoint,  Idaho,  to  complete 
a  logging  contract  of  long  standing  with  the 
State  of  Idaho,  which  contract  has  resulted 
in  a  profitable  return  to  the  city  treasury. 

In  addition,  the  use  of  jour  term  through- 
out this  article,  "Sandpoint  style,'  by  in- 
sinuation and  innuendo  leads  persons  read- 
ing the  same  to  attach  a  corrupt,  dishonest, 
and  unethical  significance  to  this  term,  bear- 
ing a  direct  reflection  upon  Mayor  Oray  and 
the  dty  government  of  the  city  of  Sand- 
polnt. 

Your  article  can  be  interpreted  in  no  other 
way  than  that  Mayor  Gray  had  been  guUty 
of  mlsfeaaance  and  malfeasance  in  his  ca- 
pactly  as  mayor  of  Sandpolnt.  and  has  been 
dishonest  and  unethical  ooncwnlng  the  pub- 
lic oonlkdenoe  placed  In  him  as  an  elected 
official. 


This  artlde  has  deprived  Mayor  Gray  oT 

the  integrity  reposed  In  him  by  the  dtlzeos 
of  the  city  of  Sandpolnt. 

This  article  has  injured  the  reputaUoD 
and  good  name  of  Mayor  Qth.j  as  an  Indi- 
vidual dtizen  and  as  a  public  elective  oflidal. 

Demand  Lb  made  upon  you  to  correct  said 
article  in  the  next  regular  publication  oS  the 
Reader's  Digest  to  show  that: 

1.  The  Sandpoint  water  supply  was  not 
and  has  not  been  condemned  by  the  State 
nor  by  any  other  authority. 

2.  That  the  Sandpolnt  City  Council,  under 
the  direction  of  Mayor  Gray,  did  not  use 
public  funds  to  construct  an  access  road  to 
the  ski  area. 

3.  That  the  term,  "Sandpolnt  style."  was 
not  Intended  by  your  article  to  insinuate 
anything  of  an  vmethlcal  or  dishonest  nature 
toward  Mayor  Gray  or  the  Sandpolnt  City 
Council. 

4.  Demand  Is  further  made  that  you  pub- 
lish an  article  in  the  Reader's  Digest  con- 
taining the  f\ill  and  true  facts  concerning 
the  Inception  and  realization  of  the  Schweit- 
zer E^l  area  and  the  partlclp>atlon  of  the 
Sandpolnt  City  Council  and  Mayor  Gray. 

In  the  event  that  a  correction  Is  not  pub- 
lished as  herein  demanded,  your  organiza- 
tion will  be  looked  to  for  actual,  general,  and 
exemplary  damages. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Bandelin  &  Cogswkll. 
Attorneys  for  Floyd  L.  Gray. 
By:   Dah  Cogswell. 
Sandpoint,  Idaho. 


Matsachuteftt  Obterres  SOtfa  AnniTcrtary 
of  Cape  Cod  Canal  Opening,  July  29, 
1914 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  29, 1964 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  jxist  60 
years  ago  today,  on  July  29,  1914,  the 
picturesque  17 -mile  long  Cape  Cod  Canal 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
was  opened  to  marine  tr£ifflc.  Repre- 
senting the  Federal  Government  ai  the 
gala  opening  ceremony  was  the  late 
President  Franklin  Delsuio  Roosevelt, 
then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  Idea  of  digging  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal  had  its  roots  with  the  early  set- 
tlers of  the  Plymouth  Bay  Colony,  and 
President  George  Washington  was  one 
of  the  early  advocates  of  such  a  project. 
Constructed  prior  to  World  War  I  and 
financed  by  private  capital,  the  Ci4>e 
Cod  Canal  was  purchased  by  the  Federal 
Government  14  years  later  m  1928. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission  I  include 
with  my  remarks  an  editorial  entitled 
"Cape  Cod  Canal,"  which  was  printed  in 
the  Springfield,  Mass.,  Sunday  Republi- 
can on  July  26 : 

Cape  Cod  Canal 

A  narrow  strip  oS  water  lies  between  Cape 
Cod  prop>er  and  the  mainland.  Xxcept  that 
its  width  can  be  measured  In  feet  instead  ot 
miles,  It  makes  the  Oape  as  much  an  Island 
as  Nantucket  or  Martha's  Vineyard.  The 
canal,  however.  Is  spanned  by  three  bridges; 
those  at  Bourne  and  Sagamore,  for  Tehlclen, 


arched  and  the  one  at  Buzzards  Bay,  for 
trains,  a  vertical-lift. 

This  picturesque  waterway  was  opvened  to 
marine  trafDc  on  July  29.  1914.  Just  60  years 
ago  this  week.  Commemorations  and  cele- 
brations axe  being  held  at  various  points  in 
that  vicinity.  Incidentally,  the  first  ship 
to  pass  through  the  Panama  Canal  did  so 
on  August  16,  a  little  more  than  2  weeks 
later,  but  that's  another  story.  Franklin 
Rooeevelt,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  was  among  those  present  at  the  1914 
Bay  State  ceremonies. 

Between  its  extremities  the  sea  level  Cape 
Cod  Canal  is  some  17  miles  long,  over  7 
miles  cut  through  land.  Unlike  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  lias  no  locks — you  Just  sail  In  at  one 
end  and  out  at  the  other,  without  tolls. 
More  than  600  feet  In  width.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  widest  artlflclal  waterway  anj-where. 
and  with  Its  depth  of  32  feet  It  can  accom- 
modate oceangoing  vessels  as  well  as  smaller 
commercial  craft  and  pleasure  boats  Last 
year  18,812  transits  were  recorded. 

The  obvious  possibilities  of  such  a  route 
were  apparent . even  to  the  early  settlers,  es- 
pecially when  they  noted  that  the  distance 
between  the  sources  of  two  small  rivers  in 
the  vicinity,  flovsrlng  to  the  see  In  oppoelte 
directions  was  lees  than  a  mile.  Later. 
George  Washington  was  among  Its  advocates. 
Por  various  reasons,  however,  several  at- 
tempts to  carry  out  the  project  failed;  Its 
actual  construction  took  5  years.  Financed 
by  private  capital.  It  was  bought  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  1928. 

Extensive  Improvements  soon  followed.  In- 
cluding replacement  of  the  old  drawbridges 
by  the  present  ones.  In  World  War  II  the 
route  provided  escape  for  Allied  ships  and 
cargoes  from  enemy  submarines  lurking  In 
the  waters  outside,  and  In  peacetime  It  serves 
to  save  perhaps  60  miles  on  coastwise  voy- 
ages, besides  avoiding  shoals,  rough  water 
and  thick  fogs  often  encountered  In  sailing 
around  the  cape. 

Aside  from  Its  usefulness,  the  canal  is  one 
of  Cape  Cod's  best  scenic  attractions. 
Watching  a  good -sized  freighter  or  naval 
vessel  move  sedately  through  the  channel 
is  about  as  close  as  most  inland  visitors  ever 
get  to  one.  Many  years  ago  the  nightly  ar- 
rival of  the  passenger  boat  on  its  way  from 
Boston  to  New  York.  Ite  lights  ablaze,  was 
a  sight  that  never  failed  to  elldt  enthusiastic 
greetings  from  crowds  of  spectators  gathered 
along  the  banks. 

The  canal  Is  something  more  than  an  en- 
gineering feat,  a  convenient  shortcut  and 
a  pretty  picture.  Hundreds  of  ahlpe  have 
been  wrecked  off  the  outer  cape,  most  often 
in  fall  and  winter  storms.  To  sxirvivorB  otf 
such  disasters,  to  relatives  of  thousands  lost 
at  sea,  and  to  mariners  in  general,  the  placid 
Cape  Cod  Canal  is  a  sign  of  progress,  an 
assurance  of  safe  pi^sage,  a  symbol  of  se- 
curity. 


United  State*  Strangely  Helpful  to  Nasser 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 


or  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29, 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  Ych*.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  bring  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  article  by  Drew  Pearson 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Port 
of  July  28.  In  iH^senting  aome  of  Hie 
remarkable  facts  ccHiceming  the  at- 
tempts by  President  Nasser  of  the  United 
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Arab  Republic  to  undermine  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  this  article 
shows  the  need  for  a  total  reevaluaUon 
of  our  policy  toward  Nasser.  I  hope  that 
all  my  coUemffues  will  read  the  following 
article : 

United  Statib  Strangelt  HEi.pnrL  to  Nasseb 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

While  the  Pan-Amflrlc&n  forelKn  minis- 
ten  were  voting  aanctlons  agalOBt  Fidel  Cas- 
tro In  Cuba,  the  United  States  was  In  the 
Ironic  position  ot  supporting  with  millions 
of  dollars  In  wheat  another  dictator  who  has 
been  even  more  elTectlve  than  Castro  In  op- 
posing U.S.  policies:  namely.  Gamal  Abdel 
Nasser  of  Egypt. 

President  Nasser  has  seized  all  American 
property  In  Egypt  just  as  Castro  did  in  Cuba. 
He  has  socialized  Industry  Just  as  Castro  did. 
And  he  has  waged  a  vicious,  subversive  cam- 
paign against  American  Interests  all  around 
the  Near  East.  It  has  been  far  more  suc- 
cessful than  Castro's  caniF>aign  against  Ven- 
ezuela and  other  U.S.  friends  In  the  Carib- 
bean. 

IDesplts  this,  American  aid  to  Nasser  Is 
more  than  th«  Russian  contxtbutlon  to  build- 
ing the  Aswan  Dam.  It  totals  $418  million 
since  1966. 

It  was  In  1954  that  Russia  decided  to  start 
lytUldlng  the  Aswan  Dam.  Since  that  time 
the  Soviet  Union  has  loaned  Egypt  a  little 
over  $250  million,  all  of  which  Is  In  the  form 
of  a  credit  and  miist  be  paid  back. 

The  American  contribution  to  Nasser  Is  in 
the  form  ot  U.S.  grain  paid  for  In  Egyptian 
currency,  which  Is  left  In  the  country.  It 
amounts  to  almost  a  gr^ft.  Sixty  percent  of 
all  wheat  used  in  Egypt  comes  from  the 
United  States.  And  this  food  helps  pay  for 
Nasser's  propctganda  campaign  against  the 
United  States. 

WASSrai'S      CAMPAIGN 

Here  Is  what  he  Is  doing : 

While  the  Republican  Party  was  meeting 
In  San  Francisco,  nobody  noticed  that  the 
Libyan  Foreign  Minister.  Hussayn  Maazlq, 
visited  Cairo  and  promised  Nasser  to  throw 
AmerlcaiiB  out  of  the  Wheel  us  Air  Force  Base 
at  Tripoli.  This  Is  the  biggest  bomber  base 
we  have  outside  the  United  States.  And  our 
lease  does  not  expire  until  1967.  However, 
the  Libyan  Oovernment.  as  a  result  of  Nas- 
ser's prodding,  Is  urging  us  to  get  out  earlier. 

Nasser  Is  also  putting  the  heat  on  Emperor 
Halle  Selassie  In  Ethiopia  to  cancel  the  U.S. 
communications  base  at  Kagnew  on  the  Red 
Sea.  This  Is  the  most  Important  foreign 
communications  base  we  have.  It  Is  essen- 
tial for  tracking  satellites.  So  far  Halle  Selas- 
sie has  refused  to  budge,  but  Nasser  Is  now 
accusing  him  of  being  a  colonlali.st. 

Castro.  Incidentally,  has  tried  to  get  our 
bases  canceled  In  Panama  and  Guantanamo 
but  has  not  succeeded. 

Nasser  has  received  arms  from  Ru.ssla  Just 
as  Castro  has — through  considerably  more. 
He  Is  now  sending  surplus  arms  to  Somalia 
in  order  to  stir  up  guerrilla  warfare  against 
our  good  friend.  Ethiopia.  This  is  what  Cas- 
tro has  tried  to  do.  though  he  h.os  not  suc- 
ceeded, by  ahlptping  arms  to  Venezuela  and 
BrazU. 

The  United  States  has  had  to  supply  Ethi- 
opia with  arms  to  combat  this  warfare. 
Thus,  we  are  supplying  wheat  to  Egypt,  which 
helpe  pay  Indirectly  for  arms  to  Somalia,  and 
then  we  have  to  send  arms  to  Ethiopia  to 
combat  Nasser's  arms. 

American  wheat  Is  also  going  to  help  pay 
for  40,000  Egyptian  troops  kept  In  Yemen. 
This  is  an  attempt  by  Nasser  to  win  control 
of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  American  oU  prop- 
erties there,  jvist  as  Castro  tried  to  penetrate 
Venezuela  in  order  to  control  U.S.  oil  prop- 
erties In  that  country. 


nnifO     THX     HAIfD 

The  radio  propaganda  campaign  against 
ths  United  States  In  this  Red  Sea  area  Is 
vicious — so  much  bo  tliat  the  Yemen  Re- 
public recently  apologized  to  the  American 
Embaaay. 

The  attacks  occurred  at  the  same  time  the 
United  States  was  helping  Yemen  construct 
new  roads,  build  a  water  purification  plant, 
and  supply  other  economic  aid.  Yemen  offi- 
cials made  It  clear  that  the  Egyptians  con- 
trolled the  press  and  radio  through  their 
40,000  troops  and  there  was  nothing  Yemen 
could  do  about  the  antl-Amerlcan  tirades. 

While  President  Nasser  does  not  want  war 
with  Israel  now,  he  Is  paying  German  tech- 
nicians and  scientists  to  develop  modern 
rockets  and.  he  hopes,  nuclear  wenp)ons. 
American  wheat  Indirectly  Is  helping  to  pay 
for   the   cost  of   these   former   Nazis. 

All  this  raises  a  serious  question  in  the 
minds  of  our  Allies.  They  wonder  why  the 
United  States  continues  to  subsidize  a  dic- 
tator who  follows  exactly  the  same  policies 
as  Castro  and  is  more  effective  In  carrying 
them  out. 

When  In  Israel,  I  queried  Israel  leaders  as 
to  whether  they  were  worried  over  a  Nasser 
attack.  They  are  not — at  least  not  until  he 
develops  the  modern  rockrte  on  which  the 
former  Nazi  scientists  are  working,  which  we 
are  helping  to  pay  for. 


Nasser's  Rockets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    KTW    TO«K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21,  1964 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues a  significant  article  entitled 
"Nasser's  Rockets,"  appearing  in  the 
latest  issue  of  Prevent  World  War  III, 
No.  64,  summer  1984,  published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  World  War 
m.  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  educational  organ- 
ization, 24  West  57th  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y.  The  truth  about  Nasser's  military 
buildup  has  not  received  the  atten- 
tion that  it  deserves.  Few  people  are 
aware  of  the  fact,  for  example,  that 
hundreds  of  German  Nazi  scientists 
and  technicians  are  at  this  very 
moment  helping  to  build  up  a  rocket 
arsenal  for  the  Nasser  military  machine. 
Military  experts  admit  that  rockets  with- 
out nuclear  warheads  are  wasteful  and 
Ineffective  weapons.  That  is  why  the 
activities  of  these  German  scientists  and 
technicians  in  Egypt  take  on  such  sig- 
nificance. This  Is  especially  true  since 
Nasser  has  proven  by  word  as  well  as 
deed  that  he  Is  power  hungry  and  will 
resort  to  force  If  It  will  further  his  Im- 
perialistic ambitions.  The  role  of  the 
German  scientists  and  technicians  and 
the  failure  of  the  Bonn  Government  to 
take  appropriate  measures  that  would 
prevent  these  people  from  cooperating 
with  Nasser,  must  be  the  concern  of  all 
security-minded  Americans. 

The  article  follows: 

Nassxb's   Rockets 

On  October  1  of  last  year.  President  Nasser 
was  Interviewed  by  a  number  of  International 
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journalists  In  Cairo.  A  British  newspapir. 
man  asked  him :  "It  has  been  relt«rate4  tl»t 
West  Oerman  scientists  are  working  en  ths 
p>roduction  of  atomic  rockets  for  the  Uoltatf 
Arab  Republic.  How  does  this  help  the  poUey 
of  peaceful  coexistence  or  the  policy  of  poii. 
tlve  neutrality  adopted  by  the  United  Arab 
Republic?"  This  was  immediately  fcrtlowert 
by  a  similar  question  from  a  Ceylonese  Jour- 
nalist who  asked:  "What  Is  your  purpose  be- 
hind the  preparation  for  the  manufacturt  «f 
rockets?  Why  did  you  use  Nazi  scientists  for 
this  purpose?  Why  do  you  produce  rockets 
and  against  whom  will  they  be  used?  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  spend  the  funds  for  ralstog 
the  people's  living  standard?" 

These  were  sharp  and  pointed  questions, 
but  Preeident  Nasser  was  not  prepared  to  trtl 
the  truth.  Instead,  he  tried  to  weasel  his 
way  out.  The  rocket  buildup,  he  assured  his 
interrogators,  was  strictly  for  "sclentlflc  prog- 
ress." As  If  to  emphasize  the  peaceful  tnteo- 
ttons  of  his  regime,  he  added  that  "no  more 
than  13  percent  of  the  budget  is  being  spent 
on  the  army  and  on  this  (rocket)  develop- 
ment." Of  coxirse.  this  statistic  does  not 
mean  very  much  because  It  Is  known  to  every 
sophLstlcated  Journalist  that  the  total  ex- 
{)endltures  for  military  hardware,  are  top 
secret  under  an  aggressive  and  dictatorial 
regime  such  as  that  over  which  Nasser  pre- 
sides. 

As  for  the  German  Nazi  scientists.  Nasser 
replied  with  an  air  of  Innocence  that  hs  JxmX 
did  not  understand  the  question.  The  word 
"Nazi."  he  said  straight- facedly.  Is  "Intended 
for  misleading  propaganda."  Of  course,  there 
were  German  scientists  working  for  the 
Egyptians  and  they  were  "devoted  to  their 
work."  But  as  for  their  Nazi  Party  aflUla- 
tlons,  Nasser  said,  he  did  not  know,  nor  did 
he  care. 

It  Is  understandable  that  Nasser  would  not 
care.  Indeed,  there  Is  every  reason  for  him 
to  welcome  the  Nazis  because  so  much  of  hU 
own  methods  of  rule  and  his  propaganda 
techniques  are  taken  straight  out  of  the 
garbage  heap  of  the  Third  Reich.  Nasser"! 
feelings  toward  Hitler  and  the  Nazis  came  to 
the  surface  recently  when  he  graciously  allo- 
cated some  of  his  precious  time  In  granting 
an  interview  to  Dr.  Gerhard  Frey,  publisher 
of  a  rabidly  anti-Western  and  neo-Nazi  week- 
ly in  West  Germany.  Nasser  tcrfd  his  Oerman 
admirer  that  his  sympMithles  and  those  of 
most  of  his  fellow  Egyptians  "were  with  the 
Germans  In  World  War  II"  (CDN,  Apr.  SO, 
1964) .  Nasser  might  have  told  his  Interview- 
er that  he  went  much  further  than  pure 
sympathy  and  actively  cooperated  with  the 
German  high  command  during  Hitler's  Afri- 
can campaign  against  the  Allies. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  cxlglnal  Interview. 
It  Is  perfectly  clear,  and  It  must  have  been 
so  to  the  Joxirnallsts  who  questioned  Nasser, 
that  he  was  playing  a  shabby  game  of  evasion. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Egyptian  military  rocket 
program  Is  moving  ahead  at  full  speed  with 
the  lndlsp>ensable  and  decisive  suppwrt  of  the 
West  German  scientists  and  technicians.  The 
Society  revealed  many  of  these  sinister  activ- 
ities In  previous  Issues  of  Prevent  World  War 
m  (No.  61,  "German -Egyptian  Rocketry," 
and  No.  62.  "Unmasking  German  Plans  In 
Egypt"). 

Rocket  production,  accc»-dlng  to  a  report  In 
the  London  newspaper  the  Sunday  Tele- 
graph (Mar.  8,  1964),  Is  going  ahead  "what- 
ever the  cost."  This  Is  the  latest  Informa- 
tion from  some  German  scientists  who  have 
left  Cairo.  The  Telegraph  pointed  out  that 
at  least  250  Oerman  scientists  are  still  In 
Cairo  "to  carry  on  work  which  Is  a  growing 
threat  to  Middle  East  stabiUty."  Anothsr 
Item  In  the  same  issixe  of  the  Telegraph  re- 
veals that  Nasser  may  be  able  to  deploy  be- 
tween 500  and  800  missiles  for  offensive  pur- 
poses within  the  next  3  years.  At  tftis  same 
time.  Nasser's  military  establishment  Is  stead- 
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lly  building  up  Its  Inventory  of  military  Jet 
liambers  and  fighter  aircraft.  On  March  8, 
3m11o  Cairo  proudly  announced  to  the  Arab 
world  the  first  Jet  fighters  designed  and  main- 
uJactured  In  Egypt.  "Ths  United  Arab  Re- 
public has  thereby  achieved  a  scientific  and 
mllltaT  victory  of  great  importance."  Radio 
Cairo  further  boasted  that  these  accomplish- 
ments In  the  field  of  Jet  aircraft  came  on  the 
beels  of  new  sucesses  in  miltary  rocketry. 
One  pro- Egyptian  publication.  Bayrut  al- 
jlasa.  went  Into  raptures  over  the  news.  As 
broadcast  by  Radio  Cairo,  this  paper  said: 
"From  long-range  rockets  to  Jet  fighters,  and 
at  such  speed.  Truly  the  revolution  has 
begun  producing  fruit  In  all  fields.  Who 
knows?  We  may  surprise  the  world  by  the 
atomic  bomb"  (March  1964) . 

As  Prevent  World  War  in  disclosed  In  pre- 
vious articles,  top  West  German  aircraft  de- 
tlgners  have  been  playing  a  vital  role  in  the 
development  of  Egypt's  military  air  force. 
Prof.  Willy  Messerschmidt.  who  was  Hitler's 
ace  designer.  Is  busily  at  work  In  Cairo  di- 
recting 360  German  aircraft  technicians. 
The  noted  British  corresjxjndent  Sefton  Del- 
mer  mtervlewed  Messerschmidt  and  reported 
that  approximately  $300  million  had  already 
gone  Into  the  building  of  this  powerful  Jet 
fighter  which  Is  designed  as  a  powerful  weap- 
on of  attack.  TTiere  are  many  things  that 
Nasser's  propaganda  machine  can  and  has 
accomplished,  but  there  is  one  thing  that  It 
cannot  do;  I.e.,  to  build  modem  Jet  military 
aircraft.  This  Is  strictly  the  work  of  his  West 
German  collaborators. 

Egypt's  atomic  potential  has  grown  hand 
In  hand  with  the  military  rocket  program. 
When  the  international  Journalists  referred 
to  rockets  with  atomic  warheads,  Nasser 
rather  weakly  denied  this.  But  what  are  the 
facts?  Two  years  ago,  In  a  sjjeech  In  Port 
Said.  Nasser  bragged  that  Egypt  was  now 
able  to  manufacture  from  needles  to  rockets. 
He  then  went  on  to  say:  "Today  we  must  be 
determined  to  face  the  common  challenge, 
the  challenge  Is  the  distance  between  the 
mud  house  of  the  peasant  and  the  atomic 
energy  factory." 

There  Is  not  much  hope  that  the  poor 
Egyptian  peasants  will  ever  get  out  of  their 
mud  huts,  but  there  Is  plenty  of  evidence  to 
Indicate  that  Egypt  is  Indeed  developing  her 
atomic  potential.  Cairo  has  already  pur- 
chased a  nuclear  reactor  from  Soviet  Riissla 
which  will  be  able  to  product  plutonlum,  an 
Important  Ingredient  for  atomic  bombs.  In 
February  of  this  year,  an  Egyptian  weekly 
announced  that  uranium  had  been  found  In 
Egypt  and  that  Its  scientists  (there  are  few 
genuine  Egyptian  scientists  today)  could  go 
ahead  with  their  own  plans  to  turn  It  Into 
plutonlum. 

But  even  before  Cairo  acquired  the  nuclear 
reactor  from  the  Soviets  at  the  enormovis 
cost  of  WOO  miUlon,  the  Egyptians  had  estab- 
lished firm  commitments  with  West  Germany 
on  the  building  up  of  Cairo's  atomic  jxjten- 
tlal.  In  December  1960.  the  official  Bulletin 
of  the  West  German  Government  disclosed 
that  an  agreement  had  been  reached  between 
the  Bonn  government  and  Egypt  to  provide 
tuT  mutual  collaboration  and  to  help  "the 
United  Arab  Republic  In  the  development 
of  Its  atomic  research  for  nuclear  develop- 
ment." 

So,  the  rockets  which  are  being  built  In 
Ecypt,  are  not  harmless  toys.  Indeed,  as 
every  military  authority  knows,  rockets  with- 
out nuclear  warheads  are  wasteful  and  in- 
eJTectlve  weapons.  Nasser's  rockets  have 
already  been  assigned  by  him  for  their  deadly 
mission.  It  Is  only  a  question  of  time  and 
circumstance  when  he  will  decide  to  Imple- 
ment that  mission. 

In  this  connection,  there  are  some  aspects 
of  Nasser's  atomic  buildup  which  deserve 
comment.  It  is  a  fact  which  has  received 
virtually  no  publicity  at  all  that  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity   (OAU)    in  Lagos  (February  1964)   the 


Egyptians  argued  fiercely  against  tlie  proposal 
to  make  Africa  a  nuclear-free  Eone.  Appar- 
ently, most  ot  the  other  African  states  were 
ready  to  push  forward  this  Idea  but  the 
Egyptians  insisted  that  each  country  should 
have  the  right  to  Install  nuclear  bfises  on 
its  own  territory  tar  "defensive"  purposes. 
This  was  truly  an  Ironic  episode  since  Nas- 
ser Is  always  talking  about  peace  to  tbe 
peoples  of  Africa  and  slandering  the  West. 
However,  In  this  acid  test  of  his  willingness 
to  convert  Africa  Into  a  zone  free  of  atomic 
weapons,  he  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  This  shows 
that  Nasser  is  determined  to  reinforce  his 
military  establishment  with  atomic  weapons 
and  that  his  pitch  for  African  support  against 
"the  warlike  West"  U  sheer  hypocrisy. 

As  regards  the  attitude  of  the  Bonn  Gov- 
ernment In  the  matter  of  German  scientists 
In  Cairo,  we  find  that  some  people  are 
shocked  that  the  West  Germans  are  still 
marking  time  on  this  issue.  These  same 
people  were  mightily  pleased  to  read  the 
assurances  of  last  year  by  West  German  au- 
thorities that  steps  would  be  taken  to  correct 
this  situation.  Tlie  society  was  never  taken 
In  by  this  because  we  said  it  then  and  we  re- 
peat It  now  that  the  West  German  scientists 
in  Cairo  are  there  with  the  secret  blessings 
and  Instructions  of  the  powers  that  be  In 
West  Germany.  Our  own  charges  on  this 
score  were  confirmed  by  Dr.  Gronau,  a  West 
German  scientist  who  returned  home  after 
a  3 -year  stay  In  Cairo  where  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  Jet  fighter  production  program.  He 
told  a  correspondent  of  the  Dally  Telegraph 
and  Morning  Post  (London,  April  8,  1964) 
that  the  West  German  Government  not  only 
had  full  knowledge  of  the  activities  of  Ger- 
man technicians  working  in  Egypt  on  mili- 
tary aircraft  "but  also  approved  and  en- 
couraged It."  Even  when  he  (Dr.  Gronau) 
wanted  to  leave,  the  German  military  at- 
tach£  In  Cairo,  Colonel  Kriebel,  urged  him  to 
remain  at  his  Job.  Kriebel  said  that  was  the 
wish  of  the  West  German  Government  and 
the  then  Defense  Minister  Joseph  Stratiss. 

Thus,  it  is  not  surprifilng  that  West  Ger- 
man officialdom  continues  to  equivocate  on 
the  Issue.  For  example,  the  present  German 
Defense  Minister  Kal-Uwe  von  Hassel,  when 
recently  confronted  with  the  facts  concern- 
ing Messerschmldt's  role  In  Egypt,  declined 
either  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  his  activi- 
ties and  thosfe  of  the  German  aircraft  en- 
gineers working  tor  him  (Christian  Science 
Monitor,  April  21,  1964).  As  regards  the 
production  of  atomic,  biological,  and  chemi- 
cal weapons  of  war,  von  Hassel  said  that  he 
was  "unable  to  say  whether  Oerman  scien- 
tists are  involved  in  the  development  and 
production  of  such  weapons  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Under  current  laws  the  Federal  Re- 
public has  no  way  of  exerting  Influence  on 
these  scientists  and  telling  them  to  return 
to  Germany"  (Frankfurter  Rundschau, 
April  16.  1964). 

The  simplest  thing,  of  course,  would  be  to 
pass  appropriate  laws  that  would  retake  it 
mandatory  for  the  German  scientists  to  re- 
turn. But  here  again,  the  West  German 
Government  plays  the  same  shabby  game. 
Recently,  the  Government  announced  that 
approval  of  a  proposed  law  along  those  lines 
was  postponed  indefinitely  on  the  grounds 
that  It  was  too  comprehensive  and  Indeed 
objectionable  to  the  members  of  Chancellor 
Erhard's  cabinet.  When  a  correspondent 
asked  West  Germany's  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior whether  Arab  pressure  was  responsi- 
ble for  this  change  of  mind,  he  refused  to 
reply.  However,  President  Nasser,  in  his  in- 
terview with  the  neo-Nazi  Journalist  referred 
to  above,  declared  that  he  had  been  assured 
"by  competent  sources"  that  the  West  Oer- 
man Government  would  take  no  effective 
action  to  recall  the  German  scientists  In 
Egypt. 

It  is  naive  to  believe  that  it  was  Arab  pres- 
svire  which  was  a  major  factor  in  inducing 
the  Germans  to  refrain  from  taking  action. 


A  first-class  economic  power,  such  as  West 
Germany,  can  hardly  be  cowed  by  the  Cairo 
regime.  After  all,  the  West  Germans  had 
made  restitution  payments  to  Israel  despite 
Arab  objections  and  nothing  has  happened. 

Thus  It  seems  that  the  West  German  sci- 
entists are  In  Cairo  because  this  Is  the  wish 
of  the  West  German  authorities.  Is  it,  as  we 
have  charged  in  our  previous  articles,  part 
and  parcel  of  West  Germany's  postwsw  plans 
to  revive  her  war  potential  by  \islng  the  re- 
sources and  manpower  of  other  countries  so 
that  she  cannot  be  directly  accused  of  vio- 
lating her  own  pledges  no  less  than  the  basic 
pricfples  laid  down  by  the  Allies  in  1945? 


Migrant  Annaal  Worker  Piao 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or    CALjrOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  TAIXXyrr.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
attempted  to  present  to  Members  every 
possible  plan  which  is  suggested  as  a 
possibility  for  the  replacement  of  the 
bracero  program. 

The  Arroyo  Grande  Valley  Herald- 
Recorder,  Arroyo  Grande,  Calif.,  on 
July  10,  1964.  carried  an  article  concern- 
ing the  migrant  annual  workers  plan. 
No  one  has  suggested  that  this  plan  will 
ever  make  any  appreciable  contribution 
to  the  need  for  supplemental  farm  labor. 
The  idea  is  not  new.  It  has  been  used 
before  In  many  forms  In  many  places. 
It  helr>s  sc«ne  and  further  experimen- 
tation and  earnest  effort  for  improve- 
ment is  commendable.  I  shall  continue 
to  report  the  results  of  all  experiments, 
whether  they  be  successful  or  unsuc- 
cessful. 

The  article  follows: 

AsaoTO  Grandx. — A  man  we  wUl  call  Frank 
L. — whose  permanent  home  Is  In  Plrebaugh, 
works  In  Arroyo  Grande  fields  from  February 
through   April. 

In  May  he  travels  to  Stockton  to  work  in 
the  cherry  harvest,  then  he's  off  to  Yakima, 
Wash.,  to  thin  apples  and  pick  prunes  In 
June  and  July.  September  finds  him  pick- 
ing pears  at  Hood  River,  Oreg.  Then  It's 
back  to  Plrebaugh  and  his  annual  winter 
Job  in   th.e  cotton   gin. 

Prank  L.  Is  a  member  of  the  State  de- 
partment of  employment's  annual  worker 
plan. 

BBACERO     STJBSTI'IUTE 

The  annual  worker  Is  one  possible  and 
at  least  partial,  answer  tx?  the  question, 
"What  are  the  farmers  going  to  do  now  that 
the  bracero  program  Is  slated  to  end  Decem- 
ber 31,  1964?" 

It's  not  a  new  plan,  Joe  Quaresma.  farm 
placement  director  for  the  San  Luis  Obispo 
County  Department  of  Employment  ex- 
plained. He  was  careful  not  to  say  It  oBers 
the  answer  to  the  farmers'  labor  problems. 

inXD     MORE     HOUSING 

But,  he  Indicated,  It  works  well  for  par- 
ticipating Individuals  and  families,  and  it 
could  be  expaJided  If  more  family  housng 
were  available. 

The  State  Department  of  Empl03:inent  acts 
as  a  clearing  house  for  employer  requests 
for  workers  and  for  employee  requests  for 
Jobs. 

Thumbing  through  the  Job  orders  on  his 
desk,  Quaresma  said.  "Here's  a  family  of  seven 
that  wanted  to  confirm  a  Job  from  March  15 
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throtigh  Juna  1.  They  cam*  orer  and  worked 
In  tbe  sugar  b««t  harraat.'* 

A  good  STigar  b«et  worker,  who  knows  bow 
to  tiandle  a  stiort-handlMl  tK)e,  oan  make 
$20  a  day.  Quarwma  lald. 

"Tbe  animal  worker  plan  worka  well  for 
cugar  beeta,"  he  said.  "It  will  work  In  any 
crop  If  there's  housing  to  pnt  families  In. 
Most  all  of  these  don\estlc  farm  workers 
have  families.  There  Is  single  family  hous- 
ing up  In  Paso  Robles  sitting  vacant  because 
there's  no  demand  for  It." 

BRACKSOS     TO     LZAVX 

Unless  Congress  votes  an  unlikely  last- 
minute  extenaton,  the  12-year-oId  Mexican 
labor  Importation  program,  now  administered 
under  Public  Law  78,  expire.^  at  the  end  of 
this  year.  Last  year.  California  employed 
a  peak  of  82.870  braceroa. 

San  Luis  Obispo  C/Ounty's  peak  agricul- 
tural labor  force  Includes  approximately 
4.800  workers.  Of  course,  between  300  and 
600  are  braceros  depending  upon  the  sea- 
son and  crop  conditions. 

Several  months  tigo  the  Arroyo  Grande 
Farm  Labor  Association  reported  520  braceros 
In  the  fields  of  about  30  member  farmers. 
,  About  60  odf  the  Mexicans  were  working  In 
the  Lompoc  area,  and  the  others  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  County,  most  of  them  In  the  Arroyo 
Grande  Valley.  There  are  no  braceros  In 
northern  San  Luis  Obispo  County 

Quaresma  smphaslzed  that  ref^ponsibUlty 
for  meeting  their  labor  needs  rests  ultimately 
with  the  fanners  themselvea. 

KEADT    rOK    ORDERS 

"The  Department  of  Kmplojmient  Is  not  re- 
sponsible to  work  out  a  replacement  program 
for  the  farmers,"  he  said.  "The  State  is  not 
about  to  praasure  employers  into  doing  this 
or  that.  We  have  clearance  procedures,  and 
stand  ready  to  place  orders." 

Quaresma  aald  be  has  met  with  the  Farm 
Ltabor  Association,  and  informed  members  of 
Ita  recruitment  service,  offering  clearance 
with  other  States  and  other  areas. 

"No  orders  have  been  placed  yet,"  he  said. 
"We  have  been  working  on  Job  descriptions." 

Curtis  Berryman,  San  Luis  Obispo  Cotinty 
Farm  Advisor,  said  "I  don't  think  it's  going 
to  be  easy"  when  asked  about  replacement  of 
braceros. 

He  emphasized,  however,  that  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service  has  no  responsibility, 
legally  or  otherwise,  to  ooncem  itself  with 
labor  recruitment. 

STRAWBEKRIKa    IJVT 

Strawberries  will  be  the  major  problem 
crop  In  bracero  replacement,  Berryman  said. 
Vegetable  crops  will  offer  some  problems  too. 

He  said  he  had  no  information  as  to  any 
change  In  crop  plantings  jret  because  of  the 
Impending  close  of  the  bracero  program. 

In  neighboring  northern  Santa  Barbara 
County.  Valley  Farm  Housing  Association 
went  to  Texas  to  recruit  workers,  but  met 
with  little  success.  Then  Puerto  Rlcan  work- 
ers were  recruited,  and  are  now  working  in 
the  fields  of  the  Santa  Maria  Valley. 

rXTKRTO    RICANS    HQUCD 

Puerto  Rlcans  are  not  forelgns.  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  give  domestic  workers  prefer- 
ence over  Puerto  Rlcans.  Some  farmers  re- 
gard Puerto  Ricans  as  a  likely  answer  to  farm 
labor  problems. 

In  the  carrot  fields  In  Oso  Flaco.  more  than 
250  housewives  and  teenage  youths  are  now 
working,  and  In  one  field  alone  there  are  150 
employees,  all  domestic. 

This  situation  prevails,  however,  because  it 
Is  summer  vacation,  and  because  carrots  are 
a  "piece  work"  crop,  so  the  worker  doesn't 
have  to  work  Skll  day  long,  but  can  go  home 
at  3  or  4  p.m. 

Quaresma  pointed  out  that  San  Luis 
OblspK)  County  has  a  year-round  docnand  for 
farm  labor,  and  will  have  to  find  an  adult 
supply. 


ImproTUif  Ike  Federal  Badfct 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or   MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29. 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  the  EkxKiomic  Statistics  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
has  done  a  good  deal  of  work  to  try  to 
improve  the  budget  presentation  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  more  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical allocation  of  Government  re- 
sources, as  well  as  to  improve  the  budg- 
et's use  as  an  economic  document.  In 
August  1963,  the  full  committee  issued  a 
report  entitled  "The  Federal  Budget  as 
an  Economic  Document,"  which  made  a 
number  of  highly  Important  recommen- 
dations In  this  field. 

As  a  number  of  the  Economics  Statis- 
tics Subcommittee  I  was  highly  pleased 
to  note  an  article  in  the  July  1964  Issue 
of  Challenge  miigazine,  entitled  "Another 
Look  at  the  Budget."  The  article  is  by 
Dr.  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum.  .<:enlor  econ- 
omist with  the  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute. 

Dr.  Weidenbaum  suggests  that  an  im- 
proved allocation  of  Federal  funds  could 
be  achieved  if  expenditures  were  grouped 
In  certain  general  categories,  such  as  na- 
tional defense,  public  welfare,  economic 
development,  and  routine  operations  of 
the  Government.  Currently  all  Federal 
programs  fall  into  one  of  these  cate- 
gories, and  yet  Congress  and  the  Budget 
Bureau  consider  individual  programs 
separately  rather  than  in  their  totality. 
Considerable  savings  could  be  made.  Dr. 
Weidenbaum  says.  If  each  Federal  pro- 
gram were  weighed  against  all  others  and 
evaluated  In  terms  of  national  priorities. 

The  article  by  Dr.  Weidenbaum  makes 
an  im^portant  contribution  to  the  con- 
tinuing effort  being  made  to  Improve 
upon  the  Federal  budget  and  the  man- 
ner In  which  it  is  considered  by  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  place  the  article 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Which  RssorrRCKS  tor  What  Goals?— 
Anothkr  Look  at  the  Budget 
(By  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum) 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  to  the  effect 
that  the  essence  of  budgeting  Is  the  choice 
amon^  alternatives.  The  following  state- 
ments are  typical: 

"Budgeting  Is  essentially  an  economic 
problem.  In  solving  as  it  does  the  allocation 
of  scarce  resources  among  almost  Insatiable 
and  competing  demands."  ■ 

•••  •  •  the  primary  purpose  of  budgeting 
ought  to  be  to  achieve  the  most  desirable 
allocation  of  funds  among  alternative  uses."  ' 

Nevertheless,  an  examination  of  Federal 
budget  documents  over  the  years  reveals 
little  systematic  attempt  to  appraise  the  wis- 
dom or  desirability  of  the  overall  choice  Im- 


>  Arthur  Smithies,  "The  Budgetary  Process 
In  the  United  States."  New  York,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  1955,  pp.  XTV-XV. 

•  Edward  C.  Banfleld,  "Congress  and  the 
Budget:  A  Planner's  Criticism,"  American 
Political  Science  Review,  Dec.  1949,  pp  1217- 
1318. 


plldtly  made  in  the  allocation  of  govenuacai 
resouroaa  among  the  major  alternatlva  mm. 

This  article  la  an  attempt  at  revampUw 
the  budget  ao  aa  to  Illustrate  how  practical 
application  may  be  made  of  the  simple  eco- 
nomic oonoept  of  choice  among  alternaUvca 
Let  ua  begin  with  first  principles.  What  are 
the  major  end  purposes  for  which  the  various 
Government  programs  are  carried  on? 

In  a  world  of  critical  international  ten- 
sions, the  Initial  purpose  that  comes  to  mhut 
Is  the  p>rotectlon  of  the  Nation  against  ex- 
ternal agressors — to  maintain  the  national 
security.  A  variety  of  Federal  progrmina 
exists  In  this  category,  ranging  from  equip- 
ping and  maintaining  our  own  Military  gg. 
tabllshment,  to  bolstering  the  armed  forces 
of  other  nations  whom  we  consider  potential 
alllee,  to  varlovis  types  of  nonmUltary  com- 
petition. 

A  second  basic  national  purpose,  one  alio 
going  back  to  the  Constitution,  Is  the  pro- 
motion  of  the  public  welfare.  Here,  we  find 
the  Federal  Government  operating  in  the 
fields  of  health,  unemployment  ootnpensa- 
tlon.  relief,  and  many  other  such  activities. 

A  third  major  purpose  of  Government 
programs  has  received  an  Increasing  amount 
of  attention  In  recent  years — economic  de- 
velopment. This  area  covers  the  various 
programs  to  develop  our  natural  reeouicea 
and  transportation,  as  well  as  education  and 
other  attempts  to  quicken  the  growth  rate 
of  the  national  economy. 

Finally,  we  have  the  routine  day-to-day 
oporatlon  of  the  Government,  such  aa  the 
functioning  of  the  Congress,  the  Federal 
courts,  the  collection  of  revenue*  and  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  national  debt. 

Table  1  shows  how  the  requested  funds  In 
the  Federal  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1965 
are  allocated  among  the  four  major  purposes 
sketched  out  abo\'e  It  may  oome  as  no 
surprise  that  a  large  portion  of  the  budg- 
et— but  substantially  less  than  one-half — 
is  devoted  to  the  national  security.  (This  is 
not  the  result  of  any  recent  economy  drive. 
The  share  In  the  19«4  budget  document 
was  46  percent  )  In  contrast,  the  fact  that 
the  great  bulk  of  all  nonmllltary  spending 
Is  devoted  to  the  various  welfare  programs 
may  not  be  as  widely  known.  A  compara- 
tively small  portion  Is  devoted  to  economic 
development  and,  as  we  shall  see,  even  some 
of  the  latter  programs  may  be  quite  ques- 
tionable as  to  their  positive  effect  on  the 
growtl}    and    development   of    the    Nation. 

It  may  be  mere  conjectvire  to  conclude 
that,  possibly,  the  allocation  of  funds  would 
have  been  somewhat  different  from  that 
shown  in  table  1  if  the  appropriations  re- 
quests had  been  reviewed  with  an  ejre  on  the 
total  picture,  Instead  of  examined  aa  Indi- 
vidual appropriation  Items  In  relative  Isola- 
tion. Added  Insight  to  the  possible  program 
choices  that  can  be  made,  using  the  type  of 
framework  suggested  here,  may  be  gained 
from  a  somewhat  deeper  analjrsls  of  the  con* 
tent  of  each  of  these  categories. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  biilk  of  the 
national  security  budget  Is  devoted  to  the 
U.S.  military  forces.  However,  one-flfth  of 
the  total  Ls  ccmprlsed  of  programs  that 
would  promote  the  national  security  through 
somewhat  more  Indirect  means,  such  as  con- 
ducting nonmllltary  forms  of  competltloa 
(NASA  and  U3IA) ,  or  Increasing  the  military 
capabilities  of  friendly  nations. 

The  data  In  table  2  can  be  used  to  Indi- 
cate the  types  of  strategic  choices  that  can 
be  made— or  are  currently  being  made  by 
default  or  accident — In  allocating  funds  for 
national  security.  First  of  all,  these  various 
programs  are  not  currently  brought  together 
and  viewed  as  a  totality  anywhere  In  the 
budget  process.  Hopefully,  the  approach 
suggested  here  would  lend  Itself  to  first  rais- 
ing and  then  answering  questions  such  as 
the  following: 

Would  national  security  be  improved  by 
shifting   some   or  all   of   the  $11   bUUon  for 
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foreign  aid  and  ncMimllltary  competition  to 
ttie  TJB.  UUltary  Establishment  Itaalf  T 

Converaaly.  would  the  national  aeouiity 
IM  strengthaoed  by  naovlng  a  proporticxiately 
gniall  ahara  of  the  direct  military  budget. 
My  $500  million,  to  USIA  or  the  arma  con- 
trol elTort  and  thereby  obtaining  propor- 
tionately large  increases  In  these  latter 
programs? 

Are  we  putting  too  much  Into  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid  and  not  enough  Into  the  Voice 
of  America    (USIA)?     Or   vice   versa? 

Would  we  be  better  off  If  we  shifted  the 
funds  now  going  to  passive  (civil)  defense 
to  the  VS.  Arma  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency?     Or  vice  versa? 

Tbe  very  existence  of  the  type  of  infor- 
mation preeanted  here  may  lead  not  only 
to  attempta  to  answer  questions  such  as 
these,  but,  more  fundamentally,  to  widen  the 
horizons  of  budget  reviewers. 

About  one- third  of  the  1965  budget  U 
devoted  to  programs  in  the  general  area  of 
the  public  welfare.  Again,  these  activities 
are  nowhere  brought  together  so  that  the 
various  spending  programs  cui  be  compared 
sgalnst  each  other.  Although  the  reader 
may  wish  to  challenge,  or  change  the  classi- 
fication of  aotne  of  these  items,  the  tabula- 
tion of  public  welfare  pungrams  contained  in 
table  3  ahowa  a  rather  large  assortment. 

The  various  quasl-llfe  insurance  and  re- 
tirement programs  receive  the  bulk  of  the 
funds  for  public  welfare  However,  this  Is 
hardly  a  conscious  decision.  Tlie  level  of  ex- 
pend Itiu'e  for  these  programs,  such  as  the 
old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  system,  is 
predetermined  by  basic,  continuing  statutes; 
they  are  financed  by  permanent.  Indefinite 
appropriations  which  are  not  sutject  to  re- 
view during  the  budget  process  because  they 
do  not  even  appear  in  the  annual  appropria- 
tion blllB.  Hence,  It  may  not  be  surprising 
that  theae  programs  have  grown  to  dominate 
the  nondefenae  budget,  exceeding  by  far  the 
total  estimated  expenditures  for  the  various 
economic  development   programs. 

Likewise,  the  expenditures  under  the  vari- 
ous agrlcultxiral  price  suppcM^  programs  (In 
the  category  of  "Assistance  to  Farmers  and 
Rural  Areaa")  exceed  all  of  the  outlays  for 
the  programa  of  urban  housing  and  develop- 
ment. Again,  the  farm  subsidy  program  Is 
generally  set  by  the  substantive  laws  on  price 
supports  and  farm  aid.  rather  than  through 
annual  appropriations. 

Also,  this  level  of  detail  may  permit  some 
cross -comparisons  of  Government  programs 
which  are  not  currently  made.  For  example, 
the  $5.4  billion  for  aid  to  farmers  Is  roughly 
equal  to  the  total  requested  for  civilian  space 
exploration  ($6.3  billion)  Would  some 
tradeoff  between  the  public  welfare  and  na- 
tional security  areas  result  in  a  net  Advan- 
tage? Again,  we  are  trying  to  answer  the 
question,  Would  an  extra  dollar  (a  billion. 
m  the  case  of  the  Government)  be  more  wise- 
ly spent  for  p)rogram  A  or  for  program  B? 
This  Is  the  fundamental  question  impllct  In 
the  allocation  of  budgetary  funds  or  any 
other  resources.  The  literally  thousands  of 
pages  of  budget  Justifications  and  congres- 
sional hearings  which  are  published  each  year 
fall  to  show  even  any  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem, much  leas  any  attempt  at  an  answer. 

It  Is  suggested  that  the  approach  described 
here  would  be  useful  in  attempting  to 
achieve  various  basic  aims  through  the  budg- 
etary process.  For  one  thing,  an  attempt  to 
balance  the  outgo  side  against  projected 
revenues  might  be  more  successfully  accom- 
plished by  this  process  of  weighing  alterna- 
tive programa  against  each  other  and  choos- 
ing the  more  useful  or  higher  priority  items. 

Similarly,  during  an  inflationary  period, 
the  Inevitable  attempta  to  hold  down  Gov- 
ernment spending  might  then  proceed  In 
a  more  logical  way.  On  the  other  hand, 
prospective  Increases  In  Federal  revenues 
might  be  consciously  allocated  between,  say. 
greater  welfare  and  faster  economic  growth, 
rather  than  result  from  the  accidental  ad- 


dition ot  unrelated  Individual  appraprlatloii 
dedalona. 

In  the  exploratory  categorization  of  Gov- 
ernment programa  preaented  here,  a  nximber 
of  actlTltlea  are  Hated  under  the  heading 
"Economic  Derelopment."  A  good  ahara 
of  them,  such  aa  for  the  development  of 
needed  natural  resources  or  the  Improve- 
ment of  neceaaary  transportation  facilities, 
may  contribute  to  the  more  rapid  growth 
and  development  of  the  American  economy. 
Others,  such  as  various  subsidies,  may  be 
more  questionable.  Of  course.  It  Is  Inevita- 
ble that  any  classification  will  contain  some 
borderline  cases. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  composition 
of  the  economic  development  category  may 
be  revealing  (see  table  4).  Transportation 
faculties  account  for  the  largest  sln^gle  share 
and,  when  combined  with  natiiral  resource 
programs,  account  for  two-thirds  of  the 
total. 

A  further  breakdown  also  Indicates  an- 
other level  of  choice  which  Is  possible.  The 
amount  shown  for  transptortatlon  facili- 
tlea  consists  o(  three  types  of  programs,  as 
follows   (In  mlUlons)  : 

Land    transportation $3,980 

Air    transportation 751 

Water    transportation 423 

Total- 5.154 

The  dominance  of  land  transportation, 
mainly  the  Federal  aid  highway  program,  la 
striking.  It  accounts  for  77  percent  of  the 
transp>ortatlon  total.  Would  a  revised  choice 
between  land  and  air  transport  expenditures 
be  advisable?  Between  land  transportation 
($4  billion)  and  education,  training  and  re- 
search ($3.7  billion)?  Raising  these  ques- 
tions should  not  be  taken  as  expressing  value 
Judgmenta,  but  rather  aa  indicating  a  pat- 
tern for  decisionmaking. 

As  Indicated  previously,  the  Inclusion  of 
some  of  theae  programs  under  the  economic 
development  category  may  be  questionable. 
In  the  caae  of  natural  resource  programs,  the 
bulk  of  the  funds  Is  devoted  to  the  dams, 
power  and  related  multipurpose  projects  of 
the  Cc«pa  of  EInglneers  and  tbe  Biu-eau  of 
ReclamatloQ.  Tet  many  authorities  question 
the  merits  of  Individual  projects. 

Prof.  Otto  Eckstein,  of  Harvard  University, 
concluded  In  a  study  published  by  the  con- 
gressional Joint  Economic  Committee  aa 
follows : 

"In  the  caae  of  at  least  half  of  all  the 
projects  that  are  being  built.  It  Is  unlikely 
that  their  effect  on  national  Income  wUl  be 
positive.  •  •  •  The  return  on  many  proj- 
ects Is  so  low  that  their  net  effect  wUl  be  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  economy." 

Professor  Eckstein  pointed  out  that  the 
techniques  used  by  Federal  agencies  to  meas- 
ure beneflta  from  water  resource  projects 
"considerably  oreratata  the  additions  to  na- 
tional income."  in  good  measure  by  inflat- 
ing the  Indirect  or  aecondary  beneflta  which 
might  accrue  from  the  exiiendlture.  How- 
ever, a  more  basic  shortcoming  of  these  proj- 
ects may  be  their  contribution  to  the  large 
farm  sxirplusea  by  adding  to  tbe  amount  of 
land  on  which  farm  producta.  not  needed  to 
meet  consumer  demands  at  current  prices, 
are  being  grown. 

The  agrlculttiral-resource  trade-off,  or 
choice,  may  be  a  rather  odd,  but  not  unique, 
one.  To  some  extent,  a  reduction  in  funds 
for  natural  reaources  would  permit  a  reduc- 
tion In  farm  subsidy  outlays.  Here  we  have 
another  aspect  of  broadening  the  vista  of 
budgetary  review.  Not  cmly  can  we  examine 
choices  among  programs,  but  we  can  also 
examine  the  consistency  of  the  various  pro- 
grams In  relation  to  each  other. 

The  final  category  of  Government  programs 
represents,  aa  best  as  can  be  estimated,  the 
general  costs  of  operating  the  Government, 
the  relatively  day-to-day  functions.  Table 
5  shows  that  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
funds  in  this  category  cover  the  payment  at 


tntareat  on  the  public  debt.  The  bulk  of 
the  remaining  outlays  for  Government  oper- 
atlona  la  devoted  to  collecting  Internal  reve- 
nxie  and  the  housekeeping  functions  of  the 
General  Services  AdnUnlBtratlon,  such  as  tbe 
Public  Buildings  Service  and  the  Federal  Sup- 
ply Service. 

The  budgetary  preparation  process  itself 
could  benefit  by  making  use  at  a  program 
or  purpose  approach  to  decisionmaking. 
During  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  one 
very  good  example  of  congressional  Interest 
and  concern  Vfith  a  functional  or  purpose 
approach  to  budgeting.  In  the  case  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  executive  branch 
has  made  the  basic  budget  decisions  via  such 
an  end -purpose  approach. 

Although  military  appropriation  requests 
are  still  made  for  operations  and  mainte- 
nance, personnel,  etc..  the  underlying  deci- 
sions are  made  on  program  grounds.  Here. 
It  is  a  question  of  strategic  versus  limited 
war  capabUlty,  offensive  versus  defensive 
forces,  etc.  Within  theae  overall  categories, 
the  alternative  weapons  systems  which  could 
fulfill  the  same  end  mission  are  compared 
with  each  other.  One  caae  would  be  the 
Navy's  Polaris  missile  system  competing  with 
the  Air  Force's  Minuteman  ICBM  for  strate- 
gic funds  despite  the  different  services  in- 
volved.^ (In  earlier  ye«u^  it  was  more  a  case 
of  the  Navy's  strategic  mlaallea  competing 
with  Marine  Corpa  ordnance^ two  relatively 
unrelated  Items — within  the  naval  procure- 
ment budget.) 

The  Etdvantage  of  this  new  method  of  budg- 
et presentation  is  that  It  permits  the  direct 
comparison  of  the  various  programs  of  the 
different  services  which  are  close  substitutes 
for  each  other  or  which  contribute  to  a  com- 
mon mission  or  purpoae.  Clearly,  thla  Is  a 
general  methodology  which  has  application 
In  budgeting  for  nonmllltary  programs. 

The  incorporation  in  the  budget  message 
and  the  budget  document  of  the  approach 
here  suggested  might  result  In  growing  con- 
gressional and  public  ooncem  and  aware- 
ness of  the  problems  of  chooeing  among  al- 
ternative uses  of  Govemm«it  funds.  An 
alternative  would  be  for  a  congressional  com- 
mittee staff  to  rework  the  existing  budget 
submissions  within  this  framework  fc*  re- 
view, say,  by  the  entire  appuroprlatlons  com- 
mittees prior  to  their  detailed  examination 
of  Individual  appropriation  requesta.  Thla 
might  permit  the  parent  appropiiatloD  com- 
mittees to  set  general  guidelines  and  ground 
rulea  for  detailed  budgetary  review.  This 
would  be  quite  different  from  the  present 
situation  where  the  overall  allocation  of 
budgetary  funds  among  the  major  functions 
of  government  is  more  nearly  the  accidental 
result  of  a  myriad  of  Individual  budget  deci- 
sions. 

In  getting  into  the  details  of  budget  state- 
ments, we  should  not  forget  that  the  essen- 
tial question  to  be  considered  is:  "Would  an 
extra  dollar  be  more  wisely  spent  for  pro- 
gram A  or  for  program  B?"  Thla  forgotten 
question  In  the  Federal  budgeting  process, 
however.  Is  no  more  novel  than  a  family's 
decision  to  uae  the  Chrlatznas  bonus  for  a 
new  car  or  a  vacation,  or  a  company's  deci- 
sion to  use  an  increase  in  earnings  to  raise 
the  dividend  rate  or  to  embark  upon  a  new 
research  program. 

Tabli  1. — Proffram  compoHtion  of  the  196S 
bttdget  (rtete  obliffational  authority) 


Broftd  purpose 

Amount 

Percent 

National  security 

»5«.820 
45,783 
14.386 
15,610 

44 

I*ubUc  welfare          

S4 

KcoDomic  development 

11 

Govemmenl  operations    

11 

Total         

136,  OOS 

100 

Source:  Computed  from  details  In  tbe  budget  of  the 
U.8.  Government  far  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1«65,   Washington,   D.C.,   U.B.    OoTemment   Printing 

Office,  1964.     Theae  and  the  following  tables  are  sum- 
marized from  worksheets  prepared  by  the  author. 
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Tablx   2. — Sational   security   programs,   1965 
budffet 


Prognun  eategory 

Amoant 

Paroant 

TT.8.  mlllUry  foroM 

A/Oiiou 

948,806 
ft,  104 

3.83S 

372 

176 
11 

n.6 

Bdontlflc  compeUtlon  (NASA) 

Forelim  nonmllltary  aid 

8.8 
4.7 

ForeJcQ  mllltarir  tnroea. 

3  S 

U.S.  nuBlye  defeoae 

Polltfeal  and  paycfaolceical  oonip«U- 

tlon  (USIAK - 

Amu  control  and  disarmament 

.6 

.8 

•1 

Total 

SO.  820 

100  0 

Tablx  3. — Public  welfare  programs,  1965 
budget 


Program  category 

Amount 

Percent 

I.lfe  Insurance  and  retirement   

I'ubUe  aaalstanoe  and  welfare 

Aid  to  tenrtfirs  and  niral  areas 

I'Dempioyment  Insurance 

Health 

Mmion* 
923.402 
S.667 
6.368 
4,056 
3.303 
2.121 
I,S33 

61.1 
13  0 

11  8 
8.9 
7.2 

Veterans  compensation 

4.6 

Urban  bou^n«  and  facilities 

3.4 

Total - 

4fi,783 

100.0 

TabIiK  4. — Economic  development  programs, 
1965  budget 


Program  category 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Transportation  facilities      

MiUioru 

96,154 

4.278 

1.6T7 

1.277 

S6.8 

Natural  reaouroes -- 

28.7 

Edocattai,  training,  and  research... 
Aids  and  subeldles  to  business 

26.6 
8.9 

Total - 

14.386 

100.0 

Tabl*  6. — Government  operations,  1965 
budget 


Program  category 


Amount 


Interest  payments 

Hoaaekeepmg  functions 

Judicial  and  law  enforcement 

Conducting  foreign  relations 

Regulatory  programs 

Legislative  mnctlons 

Total 


A/iiiiofU 

911.103 

71.1 

3,290 

31.1 

451 

3.0 

308 

3.6 

237 

1.6 

133 

.9 

16, 616 


P«r- 
oent 


100.0 


Sister  Gty  Affiliations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF   CALJFOBOTIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  July  29, 1964 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
years,  certain  cities  in  this  country  have 
adopted  sister  cities  in  foreign  countries. 
These  two-way  relationships  under  the 
sister  cities  affiliation  concept  of  the 
people-to-people  program  are  continu- 
ing to  help  build  better  understanding 
between  citizens  of  this  country  and  citi- 
zens of  other  countries.  This  mutual 
understanding  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
achieving  peace  between  peoples:  252 
cities  in  this  country  have  a  total  of  280 
sister  cities  abroad.  75  cities  in  Califor- 
nia have  89  sister  cities,  and  10  cities  in 
the  28th  District  of  California  have  a 


total  of  15  sister  cities  on  3  conti- 
nents. The  cities  In  the  28th  District 
which  are  participating  in  this  program 
are:  Burbank,  El  Segundo,  Encino.  Los 
Angeles.  Manhattan  Beach,  Redondo 
Beach,  Santa  Monica,  Studio  City,  Tor- 
rance, and  Van  Nuys. 

Each  of  these  cities  and  each  and  every 
person  who  is  actively  associated  with 
the  program  is  to  be  commended.  The 
value  of  such  a  program  Is  immeasur- 
ably increased  because  the  work  is  done 
on  the  individual  and  ccmimunity  level 
and  thus  brings  greater  personal  under- 
standing between  peoples.  The  experi- 
ence of  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — population 
86,000 — and  Mazatlan,  Sinaloa,  Mex- 
ico— population  100,000 — is  an  excellent 
example  of  how  cities,  whether  large  or 
small,  can  contribute  to  greater  under- 
standing and  peace  between  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  Their  program  is  similar 
to  the  programs  conducted  by  many 
other  cities  in  the  area  and  around  the 
coimtry.  Following  is  a  description  of 
the  very  successful  Santa  Monica -Mazat- 
lan sister  city  experience : 

Best  Overall  Program 

The  sister  city  program  in  Santa  Monica. 
Calif.,  la  directed  by  the  Santa  Monica  Slater 
City  Committee,  a  36-member  committee 
app»oLnted  by  the  Santa  Monica  City  Council. 
The  committee  operates  under  bylaws  ap- 
proved by  the  city  council;  elect*  Ita  own 
officers,  administers  all  slater  city  progreuns. 
obtains  and  controls  its  own  finances  ($600 
i^propriat«d  by  the  city  council  for  admln- 
iartratlve  expenses) ,  and  schedules  Its  own 
meetings.     A  cc^y  of  bylaws  Is  attached. 

The  Mazatlan  81st«r  City  Committee  Is 
appointed  by  the  Camera  de  Comerclo  de 
Mazatlan  (chamber  of  commerce)  directors, 
and  all  functions  of  this  committee  operate 
through  the  chairman  and  the  Camera  de 
Ooixkerclo.  The  program,  however,  was  Initi- 
ated by  the  KI  Presidents  (mayor)  of  Mazat- 
lan and  delegated  to  the  Camera  de  Comerclo. 
The  Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Sln&loa  and 
many  Mazatlan  municipal  offlcl&ls,  Includ- 
ing the  mayor,  county  treasurer,  and  others, 
have  actively  pcu^lclpated  In  sister  city 
actlvlUee. 

The  Santa  Monlca-Mazatlan  affiliation  was 
ooDoelved  as  a  means  of  bettering  under- 
standing and  good  will  between  the  United 
State  of  America  and  Mexico.  A  group  of 
Santa  Monica  community  leaders  recognized 
this  need,  solicited  and  obtained  city  sup- 
port and  began  the  quest  for  a  sister  city. 

Aftw  4  months  of  study,  the  group  selected 
Mazatlan  as  the  first  choice  due  to  compa- 
rable population,  geography,  and  commerce. 
The  director  of  town  affiliations,  was  advised 
of  the  dty  of  Santa  Monica's  desire  to  affili- 
ate with  Mazatlan.  After  Federal  Govern- 
ment clearances  were  obtained.  Initial 
contact  was  made  in  Mazatlan  by  means  of 
a  letter  from  the  mayor  of  Santa  Monica 
to  El  Presidents  Mvinlclpyal  of  Mazatlan,  sug- 
gesting the  affiliation. 

In  March  1962,  the  mayor  of  Mazatlan 
accepted  Santa  Monica's  Invitation  and  the 
affiliation  was  established.  Purther.  he  ex- 
tended an  Invitation  to  the  mayor  of  Santa 
Monica  to  send  a  delegation  to  Mazatlan 
In  order  to  finalize  the  affiliation.  In  May 
1963.  an  11 -member  delegation  which  In- 
<duded  the  majror.  a  city  council  member 
(cocnmlttee  chairman),  president  of  the 
ohamber  of  commerce,  president  elect  and 
manager,  visited  Mazatlan  for  Ctnco  de  Mayo 
celebrations  and  formally  established  the 
program  with  an  exchange  of  resolutions 
from  the  governing  bodies  of  the  two  cities. 

The  two  ooounlttees  were  formally  eetab- 
IUh«d  and  began  their  activities  In  Santa 
Monica  many  local  residents  bualnraeea,  and 


industries  quickly  volunteered  their  financial 
and  other  aupfxirt. 

The  first  Maaatlan  group  to  visit  Santa 
Monica  was  Los  RIeleritoe.  a  boys  baseball 
team.  Despite  a  lose  to  the  home  t«un  the 
visitors  had  a  mosrt  enjoyable  time.  This 
July  1962  visit  was  followed  by  a  second 
visit  In  August  1963,  at  which  time  the  Ma- 
zatlan squad  evened  the  series.  It  now  hap- 
pens that  the  visits  wUl  take  place  every 
stMnmer.  Besides  the  b«kll  game  with  the 
Santa  Monica  Pony  League  All-Stars.  Lo« 
RlelerltOB  each  year  has  spent  an  entire  day 
at  the  local  amusement  p>ark  with  all  ex- 
penses covered  by  sponsors  obtained  through 
the  Sister  City  Committee. 

The  first  adult  group  to  visit  Santa  Monica 
wa.s  a  15-member  delegation  who  came  for 
a  week  In  December  1962.  An  extensive  pro- 
gram was  scheduled  to  acquaint  the  vlsltori 
with  Santa  Monica  people,  schools,  govern- 
ment, business.  Industry,  and  entertainment. 
Town  Affiliation  News  ran  a  story  on  this 
visit  In  publication  of  March  1963 — "How  to 
Succeed  In  Hosting  Visiting  Delegations  from 
Sister  Cities." 

Santa  Monica  City  College  was  the  nr«t 
local  school  to  take  an  active  part  In  Sister 
City  actlvlUes  when.  In  the  fall  of  1962,  they 
used  the  Mazatlan  affiliation  as  the  theme  of 
their  homecoming  festivities  and  for  several 
football  halftlme  stunts. 

Numerous  other  projects  were  begun  In 
1962.  aU  of  which  continue,  such  as:  ex- 
changes of  photographs,  films,  food,  local 
products,  books,  records,  art.  clothing,  pen 
pal  progranvB.  radio  programs  (Los  RIeleritoe 
games  are  taped  In  Spanish  and  sent  to 
Mazatlan) ,  etc. 

The  most  effective  project  between  the 
cities  was  the  first  annual  postgraduate 
medical  seminar  in  Mazatlan,  conducted  by 
14  physicians  and  4  technicians  from  the  staff 
of  St.  John's  Hospital  In  Santa  Monica.  Also 
Sister  Mary  David,  hospital  administrator 
and  one  of  her  assistants  went  with  the 
group.     The  semliutr  lasted  1  week. 

The  second  week,  teams  of  Santa  Monica 
doctors  and  technicians  visited  the  four 
Mazatlan  hospitals  and  worked  with  the  hos- 
pital medical  staff  members  on  new  medical 
techniques.  Mazatlan  citizens  were  greatly 
Impressed  with  this  volunteer  effort  of  Santa 
Monica  doctors  and  hospital  staff.  The  Oov- 
emor of  Sinaloa  came  frcxn  the  State  capltol 
to  host  a  reception  for  the  visitors,  as  did 
the  maygr  of  Mazatlan.  All  newspapers  car- 
ried headlines  about  the  seminar.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  seminar  paved  the  way  for  an 
event  of  this  kind  to  be  held  anntiaJly  In 
Mazatlan.  St.  John's  Hospital  medical  staff 
have  held  an  annual  postgraduate  medical 
seminar  at  the  hospital  for  many  years;  each 
year  brings  physl«dans  of  renown  from  all 
over  the  country  and  this  year  of  1964,  Invita- 
tions to  certain  doctors  In  Mazatlan  will  be 
extended.  Also  through  the  endeavors  and 
solicitations  of  the  doctors  of  medical  and 
surgical  supply  houses,  as  well  as  drug 
houses,  many  supplies  were  taken  to  Mazat- 
lan and  distributed  to  proper  persons. 

The  event  which  promoted  the  sister  city 
program  to  the  greatest  degree  in  Santa 
Monica  was  Sister  City  Week.  The  sched- 
ule of  activities  for  this  week  consisted  of: 

A  Senior  Citizens  Day.  at  which  time  a 
lecture  and  allde  film  was  presented  to  over 
100. 

A  School  Day,  at  which  time  every  public 
and  parochial  school  (and  all  other  private 
achoola  except  one)  held  a  program  regard- 
ing the  sister  city  affiliation  with  Mazatlan. 
Some  programs  consisted  of  plays,  others  of 
classroom  dlscxisslons.  a  few  of  oostums 
parades  and /or  assemblies,  displays  of  Mexi- 
can arts,  crafts,  products,  and  speakers,  from 
the  slstsr  dty  cocninlttee. 

Tb«  latraclty  aooosr  ohamplonahip  match 
(to  tUustraU  Masleo's  nattooal  sport)  b*- 
tveen  tb»  two  loeal  eiubs  vltfeh  ars  to  dtf- 
terent  county  lsa«iMs     The  maich.  brti 
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a  Mexican-American  team  and  a  Gaelic  team, 
ended  in  a  tie. 

Selection  of  La  Belna  de  Amlstad  (Queen 
of  Friendship) .  a  young  lady  to  represent 
Santa  Monica  In  the  Mazatlan  Mardl  Oras 
carnival. 

Numerous  speaking  engagements  by  com- 
nilttee  meniberB — to  explain  the  sister  city 
program — at  which  time  a  pamphlet  was  dis- 
tributed. 

Special  publicity  consisting  of  "Music  of 
Mexico"  programs  on  the  local  radio  station 
and  feature  newspaper  articles,  locally,  as 
well    Metropolitan    Los    Angeles    p>apers. 

A  benefit  show,  to  raise  funds  to  cover 
La  Relna  de  Amlstad'a  carnival  and  fioat 
expenses  was  scheduled  but  canceled  due 
to  President  Kennedy's  assassination.  The 
funds  were  later  raised  by  donations. 

A  kiddles'  parade — costumes  and  wagon 
fioats — was  held. 

Tlirough  Sister  City  Week  over  50,000 
citizens  erf  Santa  Monica  were  Informed.  In 
some  manner,  as  to  the  sister  city  program. 

Another  successful  project  was  a  Rotary- 
Club-sponsored  Girl  Scouts'  bus  trip  to 
Mazatlan  and  other  cities  In  Mexico  In  the 
Biunmer  of  1963.  About  100  girls  and  women 
made  this  trip.  Mazatlan  officials  received 
this  group  warmly  and  arranged  special 
tours  of  beach  areas,  the  central  market,  and 
several  Interesting  Industries. 

An  11 -person  delegation  from  Santa 
Monica,  Including  the  mayor  pro  tetnfjore 
and  the  city  manager,  visited  Mazatlan  dur- 
ing the  1963  Mardl  Oras  carnival  at  the  In- 
vitation of  the  Mazatlan  Sister  City  Com- 
mittee. A  similar  visit  la  planned  fur  1964. 
with  Santa  Monica  participating  with  a  float 
upon  which  La  Relna  de  Amlstad  will  reign. 

It  should  be  noted  that  every  visitor  to 
Mazatlan  has  pwild  his  or  her  own  expenses, 
except  for  the  Initial  official  visit  In  May 
1962,  when  the  city  covered  the  cost  of  the 
mayor  and  council  member  (committee 
chairman)  since  these  people  were  acting 
In  official  cap>acltles. 

The  Santa  Monlca-Mazatlan  affiliation  Is 
serving  well  the  concept  Inherent  In  the 
people-to-people  program,  viz.  the  estab- 
lishment and  continuance  of  two-way  rela- 
tionship to  build  better  understanding  and 
to  preserve  the  peace. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  or  Laws  or  the  Unh-ed  States 

Title  44,  Section  181.  Congre.ssional 
Record;  arrangement,  style,  contents. 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congres- 
sional Rkcoro.  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  aubstantlally  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.   12,  1895.  c    23.  f  13.  28  Stat.  603.) 

Title  44.  Section  182b.  Same;  illus- 
trations. If  AP«,  diagrams — No  mapts.  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630.  I  a.  49  Stat.  1646.) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
reapectfully   invltad: 

1  Arrangement  of  the  dmllp  Jtecord — The 
Public  Prlntsr  shall  arranc*  ttks  contsnts  of 
the  dally  BTOaa  as  follows  tbm  Sanats  pro- 
r*«dlii^  shall  altamau  wttJi  ths  Housr  pro- 


ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  RscoRD  shall  proceed  wlthotrt  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  In  7 Vi -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  doctunents. 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6 '/<i -point 
type;  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  tjrpe.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction  Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p m.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  ths  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  win  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Recosd  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  ths  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  rem.aTks — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  ( House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  App>endlx,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Rxcoed. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  CorrectiOTis. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Proiided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  sliall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter 

B  Ths  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
ths  rniinai— naiii  Rkx>bs  Um  full  report  or 
print  of  any  eoouaittae  or  suboammlttae 
when  saM  report  or  print  has  been  prevkniaty 


printed.    This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daUy  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  ( 1 ) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  sp>eech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Prorided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Recoro  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  Hotise  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  whiietj  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  Houae  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Rxcoros 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  tlie 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  ODNCKzasiaarAL  Rbookd 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  erf  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  Hovise  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 
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Table    2  —Sational   security    programs,    1965 
budget 


Program  cstegory 


U.S.  military  foroM , 

Scientific  oompetUlon  rSABA) 

Forelsm  non 'military  al<l... , 

Forelen  mllliary  torrea 

U.S.  jianslvp  liefenap  

PolltlciiJ  anil  [«ycholoi;lcal  oompetl- 

tton  (USI.A.) 

Arma  control  and  disarmament 

ToUl 


Tables. — Public  welfare  programs,  1965 
btulget 


Program  category 

Amount 

Percent 

1  Ife  Inaurancv  ^n^l  rctlrBment 

I'uhllc  »asl.sta.n«>  and  woltare 

Aid  to  termers  and  ruril  areas 

I  n«mployment  Insurance 

Miaiont 
>Z3.«)2 
5,867 
6.398 
4.059 
3.303 
2.121 
1,633 

81  1 

13.0 

11.8 

8.9 

Ilealtb 

7  2 

Vt*t«ranfl  oomt^iiaatlon            

4  fl 

Lrban  housing  and  (actlttles 

3  4 

Total    

46,783 

100.0 

Tabu  4. — Economic  development  programs, 
1965  budget 


FYogram  catogory 


Tran-'portatlon  fvwUltli'8 

Natural  resourct'* 

KdiicatloQ,  tralnUig,  and  reaearcli 

Aids  and  subsidies  to  business 

Total 


Amount 


MiUiont 

$6,  1.VI 
4.  27N 

a,«77 

1.277 


14,386 


Per- 
cent 


S.V8 

29.7 

26.  S 

8.9 


100.0 


Tablk   5 — Government   operations,   1965 
budget 


Program  category 


In t*ir«8t  payments  

Ilousekteeplnf!  functions 

Judicial  and  law  enforcement 

Conducting  foreign  relations 

Kegulatory  programs 

Legislative  functions... 

Total - 


Amount 


MiUUnu 

$11.  102 
3.299 
451 
306 
237 
133 


lfi,Oie 


Pw- 

cent 


71. 1 

21.1 

2.9 

2.5 

l.S 

.9 


100.0 


Sister  City  Affiliations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or    CAIXFORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  29,  1964 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
years,  certain  cities  in  this  country  have 
adopted  sister  cities  in  foreign  countries. 
These  two-way  relationships  under  the 
sister  cities  aCQliation  concept  of  the 
people-to-people  pro-am  are  cr)ntinu- 
ing  to  help  build  bettor  under.standing 
between  citizens  of  this  countn,-  and  citi- 
zens of  other  countries.  This  mutual 
understanding  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
achieving  peace  l)etween  peoples;  252 
cities  in  this  country  have  a  total  of  280 
sister  cities  abroad,  75  cities  in  Califor- 
nia have  89  sister  cities,  and  10  cities  in 
the  28th  District  of  California  have  a 


total  of  15  sister  cities  on  3  conti- 
nents. The  cities  in  the  28th  District 
which  are  participating  in  this  program 
are:  Burbank,  EH  Segundo,  Encino,  Los 
Angeles,  Manhattan  Beach,  Redondo 
Beach,  Santa  Monica,  Studio  City.  Tor- 
rance, and  V;in  Nuys. 

Each  of  these  cities  and  each  and  every 
person  who  is  actively  fwssociated  with 
the  prot;ram  is  to  be  commended.  The 
value  of  such  a  program  is  immeasur- 
ably increa.sed  bt^caose  the  work  is  done 
on  the  individual  and  community  level 
and  thus  briUK.s  greater  personal  under- 
standing between  peopli.s  The  experi- 
ence of  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — population 
86,000 — and  Mazatlan,  Sinaloa.  Mex- 
ico—population 100,000 — 1.S  an  excellent 
example  of  how  cities,  whether  large  or 
small,  can  contribute  to  greater  under- 
standinf^  and  peace  between  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  Their  program  is  similar 
to  the  programs  conducted  by  many 
other  cities  in  the  area  and  around  the 
country.  Following  is  a  description  of 
the  very  successful  Santa  Monica -Mazat- 
lan sister  city  experience : 

Be.st  Overall  Program 

The  al.ster  city  program  in  Santa  Monica. 
Calif.,  Is  directed  by  the  Santa  Monica  Slst<>r 
City  Committee,  a  SS-nieniber  committee 
appointed  by  the  Santa  Monlcii  City  CV')uncll 
The  committee  operates  undPr  bylaws  ap- 
proved by  the  city  council,  elects  Its  own 
ofBcers.  administers  all  8lst*>r  city  programs, 
obtalna  and  controls  Its  own  flniuices  ($600 
appropriated  by  the  city  council  for  admin- 
tetratlve  expenses),  and  R<^'hcdules  Ite  own 
meetings.     A  copy  of  bylaws  l/»  attached 

The  Mazatlan  Slater  City  Committee  is 
appointed  by  the  Camera  de  Comerclo  de 
Mazatlan  (chamber  of  commerce)  directors. 
and  all  functions  of  this  ct>mniittep  operate 
through  the  chairman  and  the  Camera  de 
Conaerclo  The  program,  however,  was  Initi- 
ated by  the  Kl  Presidents  (mayor)  of  Mazat- 
lan and  delegated  to  the  Camera  de  Comerclo 
The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Sinaloa  and 
many  Mazatlan  municipal  offlclaJ.s,  Includ- 
ing the  mayor,  county  trea-surer,  and  others, 
have  actively  participated  In  sister  city 
activities. 

The  Santa  Monlca-Maxatlan  alfili.itlon  was 
conceived  as  a  m-etLna  of  bettering  under- 
standing and  good  will  between  the  United 
State  of  America  and  Mexico.  A  group  of 
Santa  Monica  community  leaders  recognized 
this  need,  solicited  and  obtained  city  sup- 
port and  began   the  quest  for  a  sister   city. 

After  4  months  of  study,  the  group  .selected 
Maeatlan  as  the  first  choice  due  ui  compa- 
rable population,  fc«ography.  and  commerce. 
The  director  of  town  aflUlatlons.  was  advised 
of  the  city  of  Santa  Monica's  desire  to  affili- 
ate with  Mazatlan.  After  PedenU  Govern- 
ment clearances  were  obtained.  Initial 
contact  was  made  In  Mazatlan  by  meiuis  of 
a  letter  from  the  mayor  of  Santii  Monica 
to  Bl  President*  Municipal  of  Mit/.iithai,  sug- 
gesting the  affiliation. 

In  March  1962.  the  maycr  of  Miiy.atlan 
accepted  Santa  Monica's  Invltatl  >n  and  the 
aflailatlon  was  established  Further,  he  ex- 
tended an  Invitation  to  the  mayor  of  Santa 
Monica  to  send  a  delegation  to  MazatliUi 
in  order  to  finalize  the  affiliation  In  May 
1962,  an  11-member  delegation  which  In- 
cluded the  mayor,  a  city  cuncU  member 
(committee  chairman),  pre.'ildent  of  tlie 
chamber  of  commerce,  president  elect  and 
manager,  visited  Mazatlan  for  Clnco  de  Mayo 
celebrations  and  formally  eetabllshed  the 
progrsvm  w^lth  an  exchange  of  resolutions 
from  the  governing  bodies  of  the  two  cities. 

The  two  committees  were  fornmWy  estab- 
lished and  beg-an  their  activities.  In  Santa 
Monica,  many  local  residents,  bu.<!lncsses.  and 


Industries  quickly  volunteered  their  financial 
and  r>ther  support 

T^ie  first  M4iaaUan  group  to  visit  .Santa 
Monica  was  I-oe  Rlelerltoe.  a  boys  baseball 
team.  Deepfte  a  loss  Ui  the  home  teiun  the 
visitors  had  a  mo«t  enjoyable  time  This 
July  1962  vlult  wafl  ffvllowed  by  a  second 
visit  In  Aiigu.st  U>C.T  at  which  time  the  Ma- 
z-itliin  8C]uad  evened  the  series.  It  now  hap- 
pens that  the  vIslLs  will  take  place  every 
sTunmer  nesuip.i  the  ball  game  with  the 
s.mta  Monica  Pony  League  All-SUirs,  Los 
RlelerUj>s  eiirh  year  hits  .spent  an  entire  day 
at  the  lociil  amu.sement  park  with  all  ex- 
penses covered  bv  .s[>on.sors  obtained  through 
the  .Sister  City  Committee. 

The  first  adult  group  tt)  visit  3ant,a  M>>nlca 
wa,s  a  15-member  delegation  who  came  for 
a  week  in  December  1962  An  extensive  pro- 
gram was  scheduled  Ui  acquaint  the  vlslt^ors 
with  Santa  Monica  people.  scho<ilK,  govern- 
ment. buKlne.ss  Industry,  and  entertainment. 
Town  Affiliation  News  ran  a  story  on  this 
vl.slt  In  publication  of  March  1963 — "How  to 
.Succeed  In  Hosting  Visiting  Delegations  from 
Sister  Cities  •• 

Santa  Monica  City  C<^>llege  was  tlie  first 
lrK--al  school  to  t;ike  an  active  part  In  Sister 
City  activities  when  In  the  fall  of  1962,  they 
u.sed  the  Mazatlan  affiliation  as  the  theme  of 
their  homecoming  festivities  and  for  several 
football  halftlme  stunt.s 

Numerous  other  projects  were  begun  In 
1962,  all  of  which  continue,  such  as:  ex- 
changes of  phoU>graphs.  films,  food,  local 
products.  b<x>ks,  records,  art.  clothing,  jsen 
pal  programs,  radio  programs  (Loe  Rlelerlt<TB 
games  are  taped  in  Spanish  and  sent  to 
Mazatlan )  ,  etc. 

The  most  effective  project  between  the 
cities  was  the  first  annual  f>ostgraduate 
medical  seminar  In  Mi\zatlan,  conducted  by 
14  physicians  and  4  technicians  from  the  stAfl 
of  St.  John's  Hospital  In  Santa  Monica.  Also 
Sister  Mary  David,  hospital  administrator 
and  one  of  her  assistants  went  with  the 
group.     The  seminar  lasted   1   week. 

The  seootKl  week,  teams  of  Santa  Monica 
doctors  and  technicians  visited  the  four 
Mazatlan  hospitals  and  worked  with  the  hos- 
pital medical  ataff  members  on  new  medical 
techniques  Mazatlan  citizens  were  greatly 
Impressed  with  this  volunteer  effort  of  Santa 
Monica  doctors  and  hospital  staff.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Sinaloa  came  from  the  State  CApltoI 
to  host  a  reception  for  the  visitors,  a.s  did 
the  mayqr  of  MazatUm  All  newspapers  car- 
ried headlines  about  the  seminar.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  seminar  paved  the  way  for  an 
event  of  this  kind  to  be  held  annually  In 
MazaUan.  St.  John's  Hospital  medical  stafT 
have  held  an  annual  postgraduate  medical 
seminar  at  the  hospital  for  many  years;  ewh 
year  brtnga  physicians  of  renown  from  all 
over  the  country  and  this  year  of  1964,  Invita- 
tions to  certain  doctors  In  Mazatlan  will  be 
extended.  Also  through  the  endeavors  and 
sc:>llcltatlon8  of  the  doctors  of  medical  and 
jmrglcal  supply  houses,  as  well  as  dnig 
houses,  many  supplies  were  taken  to  Mazat- 
lan and  distributed   to  proper  persons 

The  event  which  promoted  the  sister  city 
prt>gram  to  the  greatest  degree  In  Santa 
Monica  was  Sister  City  Week.  Tl^e  s<hed- 
ule  of  activities  for  this  week  consisted  of  ■ 

A  Senior  Citizens  Day,  at  which  time  a 
lecture  and  slide  film  was  presented  to  over 
100. 

A  School  Day,  al  which  time  every  public 
and  parochial  school  (and  all  other  private 
BchiHils  except  one)  held  a  program  regard- 
ing the  Bister  city  affiliation  with  Mazatlan 
Some  programs  consisted  of  plays,  others  of 
classroom  discussions,  a  few  of  costume 
parades  and  or  assemblies,  displays  of  Mexi- 
can arts,  crafts,  products,  and  speakers,  from 
the  sister  city  committee. 

The  Intraclty  soccer  championship  match 
(to  lUustrate  Mexico's  national  sport)  be- 
tween the  two  local  clubs  which  are  In  dif- 
ferent county  leagiiea.     The  match,  between 
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a  Mexican-American  team  and  a  Gaelic  team, 
eiuled  m  a  tie 

^Selection  of  La  Belna  de  Amlstad  (Queen 
of  Friendship),  a  young  lady  to  represent 
Santa  Monica  in  the  Mazjitlan  Mardl  Gra* 
carniv.il. 

Numerous  speaking  engagements  by  com- 
niiitee  members-  to  explain  the  sister  city 
program— at  which  time  a  pamphlet  was  dis- 
tributed. 

^peclal  publicity  consisting  of  "Music  of 
Mexico"  programs  on  the  local  radio  station 
and  feature  newspaper  articles,  hx-ally,  as 
well    Metropolitan    Ix*    Ai.geles    jjapers. 

A  benftfll  show,  to  raise  funds  to  cover 
La  Helna  de  Amlstad's  carnival  and  float 
exi>eiise8  was  scheduled  but  canceled  due 
Ui  President  Kennedy's  ah.s:us.sinat;on_  The 
funds  were  later  raised  by  donations, 

A  kiddles'  parade — cottumes  and  wagon 
floats -was  held 

Tlirough  Sister  City  Week  over  50,000 
citizens  of  Sauta  Monica  were  Informed.  In 
sc»me  manner,  as   t.<j  the  sister  city  program. 

Another  successfi:!  project  w:is  a  Rotary- 
CUib-sponsored  Girl  Scouts'  bus  trip  to 
M.tzatlan  and  other  cities  In  Mexico  In  the 
sunmier  of  1963.  About  100  girls  and  women 
made  this  trip.  Mazjitlan  officials  received 
this  group  warmly  and  arranged  6}>eclal 
tours  of  beach  areas,  the  central  market,  and 
several   Interest  ir.g   industries 

An  ll-j)erson  delegation  from  SantA 
Monica,  Including  the  may.>r  pro  tempore 
and  the  city  ni.inagiT  visited  Mazatlan  dur- 
ing Uie  19(i3  Mardl  Or;i.s  carnival  at  llie  In- 
vitation of  the  Mazatlan  Sister  City  Com- 
mittee. A  (ilmllax  visit  is  planned  for  1964. 
with  .Santa  Monica  jiartlclpatlnp  with  a  float 
upon  which  La  Relna  de  Amist.\d  will  reign 

It  should  be  noted  that  every  visitor  to 
Mazatlan  has  jxild  his  or  her  own  expen.^es, 
except  for  the  Initial  official  visit  In  May 
1962,  when  the  city  covered  the  cost  of  the 
mayor  and  council  member  (committee 
chairman)  since  tliese  people  were  acting 
In   official   CR{>Rcltles. 

The  Santa  Monlca-Mazatlan  affiliation  Is 
serving  well  the  concei)t  Inherent  In  the 
p>ei>ple-t.o-people  program,  viz.  the  estab- 
lishment and  continuance  of  two-way  rela- 
tionship to  build  better  understanding  and 
to  pr«^serve  the  peace. 


LAWS   AND  RULES  FOR   PUBLICATION  OF 
THE   CO.NGRES.SIONAL  RECORD 
Code   or  Laws  or  thk   United   States 
Title  44.  Skction    181     Congre.ssional 

RkcoRD;     ARRANl.FTME.NT,    STYLE,     CONTENT.S. 

AND  INDEXES — The  Jt'lnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congres- 
sional Reco»d,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  prt>ceedlngs  shall  t.;ike  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unneces.sary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congrp:ssionai 
Record  semimonthly  (luring  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  clo.se  thereof. 
I  Jan  12.  1895.  c  23.  I  13.  28  Stat  603  ) 
TiTi.E  44,  Section  182b  Same;  iLLfs- 
TRATioNb.  MAPS,  DIAGRAM.^  No  in.ips.  dia- 
grams, or  lllustratiuns  may  be  Inserted  in 
the  ItEfiiRD  without  the  approval  of  tlie 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1936.  C.  6J0,  §  2,  49  Stat    1546  ) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  stattite  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Concres.sion.al  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  folhjwtng  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully    invited; 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  PrlDter  shall  arrange  tlie  contents  of 
the  dally  Rxcord  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  Houae  pro- 


ceedings In  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow;  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  prxxreed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deenis  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congrcs.sional  Recurd  in  7 '-j -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  sliall  be  printed  m  6'2-polnt 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  siiall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  bhick  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  promliicnce;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  rruxrmscript  —When  manu- 
script is  svibmltted  t<j  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p  m.  In 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
Bpeclfled,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  tiie  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4  Tabular  mxitter  — The  manuscript  of 
speeclies  containing  tabular  stiaements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causmg  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6  Notation  of  withheld  remarks — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  retvirned  In 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
— addressed  the  Senate  1  House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7  Thirty-d^y  Zimif  —  The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  sp>eech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized;  Prortded.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
t!ie  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
vmless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee, 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
niade  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  lime:  Proiid^d.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  conimlttee; 
Provided  further,  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions  of   new   subject  matter. 

9  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  rejxjrt  or  print  has  been  previously 


printed      This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

lOia).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  1  ) 
a  speech  not  delivered  !n  either  House  2  a 
newspaper  or  magas^ne  article,  or  (3)  any 
otlier  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  .Ap- 
pendix This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Providcri,  That  nc  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix —Tlit  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoNGRESsioNAi.  Record  ahi^U  oe 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  exterxslons  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  cU>sely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  tiieir  extensions.  When  both  Housee 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dlc^'tted  lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress, 

11  Estimate  of  cost — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congkxssiokal  Rkc»u> 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  slmll  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Ojfl^cia:  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings 
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The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (.U.S.  Code,  tlUe  44,  sec.  150.  p. 
1939). 


UJS.  Aid  to  Taiwan  Pay$  Off  ib  ?rogrtt% 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wiscoNsm 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30.  1964 
Mr.    ZiABLOCKI.      Mr.    Speaker,    one 
lloUd  proof  of  the  success  of  our  foreign 
|§«lBtance  program  Is  the  fact  that  In 
i-ioine  17  countries  the  transition  to  self- 
gappoTt  has  been  completed   and  eco- 
nomic aid  has  been  ended.    The  Republic 
of  China  on  Taiwan  will  soon  become  one 
~  of  those  nations. 

Because  of  past  U.S.  assistance,  the 
Hepublic  of  China  Is  able  to  stand  on 
Itf  own  feet  today.  It  Is  able  to  sustain 
Its  own  economic  growth  and  develop - 

'ment. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the  sharp  drop 
,  fei  economic  and  military  aid  to  Taiwan 
^Mnce  1&58.  Here  are  the  fiscal  year 
^llfures:  In  1958,  $263  million;  1959, 
$261.6  million;  19«1,  $207.1  million;  1962, 
^$168.9  miUlon;  1963,  $157.5  million;  and 
1964,  $2  mlUlon. 

The  budget  requests  for  1965  call  for 
aid  to  be  phased  out  in  Taiwan. 

Recently  an  editorial  appeared  in  an 

■ngllsh-language  paper  published  in  the 

Republic  of  China,  the  China  News 

It  points  out  that  U.S.  aid  Is  worth 

_,  Willie  and  has  done  its  job  of  helping 

i  provide  a  better  life  to  people  who  have 

fery  little,  that  it  has  bolstered  the  Gcv- 

ermnent  of  free  China,  and  that  it  has 

contributed  to  the  halt  of  Communist 

Chinese  advances. 

Because  of  the  heartening  statements 
this  editorial  contains,  I  am  inserting  it 
at  this  point  In  the  Record,  along  with  an 
explanatory  letter  from  the  Taiwan  AID 
mission  director  to  AID  Administrator 
Bell,  and  commend  It  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues : 

Dctartment  or  State,  Agency  for 

INTKRKATIONAL  DKVELOPMENT, 

U.S.  AID  Mission  To  China. 

Taipei.  Taiwan.  July  7.  1964 
Mr.  David  E.  Bell. 

Administrator.      Agency      for      International 
Development,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Dave;  First,  I  want  to  thank  you  lor 
the  time  you  gave  me  for  discussion  during 
my  recent  Washington  consul tetlon  I  was 
••peclally  happy  to  be  with  you  when  you 
were  getting  reports  on  the  House  vote  for 
the  bill  on  which  you  have  put  so  much 
energj- 

I  also  want  to  thank  you  again  for  the 
•tatesmanllke  way  In  which  you  handled 
our  difficult  Tachlen  problem  which  has  been 
completely  resolved  with  the  signature  of 
two  loen  agreements  on  June  29.  The 
Chinese  at  the  signature  were  all  smiles. 
This  was  In  deep  contrast  to  the  situation 
Which  prevailed  less  than  a  year  ago  when 
VtM  least  mention  of  the  word  "Tachlen" 
would  cause  these  same  Chinese  to  tremble. 


Appendix 

I  am  enclosing  an  editorial  from  last 
night's  English  language  newspaper  with  re- 
gard to  the  Arn  suooess  story  In  Taiwan.  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  derive  the  same  kind 
o*  satisfaction  frcwn  reading  the  edltorlai 
that  we  AID  people  In  Taipei  experienced 
I  cannot  say  that  these  views  are  widely  held 
In  Taiwan;  nor  can  I  say  how  widely  these 
Views  are  held.  However,  the  fact  that  the 
editorial  appeared  In  a  newspaper  In  a  coun- 
try where  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  Grov- 
emment's  reaction  to  what  appears  In  a 
newspaper  Is  a  source  of  satisfaction  for  all 
of  U8,  I  think. 

Again,   thanks  for  your  time  and  pupport 
and    looking    forward    to    further    satisfying 
relations  with  you.  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  L    Parsons. 


the  pump  is  working  well  now  and  can  coii- 
tinue  on  Its  own. 

Scores  of  other  countries  around  the 
world — especially  those  of  developing  Africa 
and  some  of  those  that  are  scH-ely  beset  by 
the  Communists  In  east  Asia — are  not  so  well 
off.  Without  U.S.  aid  they.  too.  might  sur- 
vive, but  only  In  great  peril  and  without  ca- 
pacity to  give  the  free  world  much  help  m 
the  struggle  with  communism. 

The  Republic  of  China  Is  not  a  showcase  ~ 
that  Is  a  slick  exaggeration.  Rather,  it  is  a 
solid,  undeniable  proof  that  VS.  aid  is  worth 
while,  that  It  does  lU  Job  of  helping  provide 
a  better  life  for  people  who  have  very  little. 
that  it  bolsters  and  strengthens  free  govern- 
ments, and  that  it  contributes  perhaps  de- 
cisively to  the  defeat  of  the  aggressorF  and 
the  creation  of  conditions  for  peace 


Priming  the  Pump 

Passage  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  In  the  US 
House  of  Representatives  had  a  new  twist 
this  year:  only  a  token  $200  million  was 
knocked  out  of  the  bill.  President  Johnson 
asked  for  $3.5  billion  and  will  receive  $3  3 
billion. 

Ordinarily,  aid  bill  cuts  are  much  larger 
In  fact  the  U.S.  House  usually  seems  to  act 
on  prestunption  that  the  administration  Is 
asking  a  good  deal  more  than  It  needs  so  as 
to  accommodate  the  slashes  of  Representa- 
Uve  Otto  E.  Passman  and  those  who  agree 
with  his  antlald  sentiments. 

One  thing  was  not  changed.  The  debate 
was  as  bitter  as  ever.  Proponents  main- 
tained the  world  would  fall  apart,  and  the 
pieces  Into  communism,  without  VS.  aid. 
Opponents  stlU  viewed  foreign  aid  as  a  giant 
giveaway,  a  sort  of  Santa  Claus  exhibition- 
ism on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Extremists  of  both  categories,  and  especi- 
ally the  Representative  Passmans  and  Sena- 
tor Ellenders.  should  be  set  down  In  Taiwan 
for  a  few  days'  look  at  a  U.S.  aid  program  that 
is  phasing  out  that  will  be  no  more  after  next 
June  30,  this  because  It  has  been  so  success- 
ful. 

The  Republic  of  China  would  have  sur- 
vived without  U.S.  aid.  It  would  not  have 
gone  Communist.  But  neither  would  It  have 
been  a  strong  factor  In  the  line  of  Asian  de- 
fense against  communism;  it  would  not  have 
possessed  the  strength. 

In  less  than  16  years  this  Island  province 
has  been  lifted  from  a  level  of  subsistence 
economy  to  a  situation  of  burgeoning  pros- 
perity. Our  people  are  well  fed  and  well 
clothed.  They  have  confidence  In  their 
ability  and  hope  for  their  future. 

Militarily,  we  rank  with  Korea  at  the  peak 
of  free  Asian  defense  capability.  In  1968,  we 
were  able  to  resist  and  defeat  a  determined 
Communist  effort  to  soften  and  then  Invade 
the  offsho  e  Islands  as  stepping  stones  to 
Taiwan  itself. 

U.S.  aid  Is  not  solely  responsible.  Our 
people  have  worked  hard.  We  have  a  land 
that  Is  not  blessed  with  many  natural  re- 
sources but  that  has  some  advantages  of 
climate  and  agricultural  pi*oductlvity. 
Stable  central  government  and  local  self- 
rule  have  provided  a  healthy  environment 
for  private  enterprise  and  Individual  Initia- 
tive. 

Yet  every  pump  needs  to  be  primed,  and  It 
was  US.  assistance  that  performed  this  serv- 
lc«  for  the  Chinese  economy  Last  year's  fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade  Is  testimony  that 


Investment  in  Youth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Thursday,  July  30.  1964 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
of  east  Texas  are  very  pleased  vrith  the 
great  work  of  our  East  Texas  Area  Boy 
Scout  Council  and  the  others  who  work 
with  scouts.  I  Include  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the   Long\'iew   I>ally   News.   July   22, 

1964: 

Investment  in  YotTH 

The  East  Texas  Area  Boy  Scout  Council 
is  the  biggest  business  In  this  area,  render- 
ing more  service  to  more  people  than  any 
other  organization. 

It  serves  51  percent  of  boys  8  to  5  6  years 
of  age  in  15  counties,  and  has  6.000  volunteer 
leaders. 

The  council  has  never  had  a  serious  iJijury 
or  fatality  in  Its  activities 

Dtirlng  the  last  10  years  it  has  provided  a 
well-rounded  program  for  a  total  of  12  000 
boys  at  Camp  Tonka wa. 

Gregg  County  with  nearly  5,000  has  more 
members  In  Scouting  than  any  other  county 
In  the  council  on  any  one  day  of  the  year. 

There  are  §24  Boy  Scout  councils  and  only 
4  of  these  have  more  registrants  than  the 
east  Texas  unit's  45,000. 

The  east  Texas  council  Is  the  only  une  of 
36  In  the  State  without  Its  own  camp  Con- 
scious of  this  fact,  business  and  Industrial 
leaders  interested  in  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment several  years  planned  to  do  something 
about  it.  They  brought  In  camp  authorities 
and  engineers  from  the  national  headquar- 
ters and  surveyed  the  area  for  the  best  pos- 
sible site.  A  location  was  selected  on  Lake 
Murvaul  In  Panola  County,  after  which  a 
drive  was  launched  to  raise  $606,185  to  build 
a  modern  camp  designed  to  last  100  years. 
Work  on  the  project  Is  virtually  completed. 
The  national  camp  director  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  as  well  as  an  engineer  who  has 
helped  btilld  600  camps,  said  It  is  perhaps 
the  finest  campsite  In  the  country.  Although 
it  will  not  be  ready  for  maximum  usage  until 
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1965.  many  hundreds  of  boys  already  hav6 
pitched  their  tenta  there  for  overnight  or 
weekend  outings. 

The  new  camp  will  be  operated  on  &  year- 
round  basis,  which  'has  not  been  the  caae 
with  Camp  Tonka wa. 

Only  about  $50,700  of  the  $606,186  needed 
to  build  the  new  facility  remains  to  be 
raised  or  pledged.  Overton  has  the  highest 
per  capita  pfu-tlclpatlon  with  $1260  and 
Carthage  Is  second  with  $10.50. 

Gregg  County  thus  far  has  subscribed  to 
the  extent  of  $75,432  and  this  Includes  one 
gift  of  $60,000. 

More  than  1,900  east  Texas  citizens,  busi- 
ness firms.  Industries,  and  oruanizattons  are 
stockholders  In  the  camp.  The  support  of 
these  shareholders,  plus  others  yet  to  be 
served,  will  make  It  possible  for  5,000  to 
10,000  Scouts  and  leaders  to  use  these  flne 
facilities  each  year. 

There  Is  no  finer  or  rewarding  Investment 
than  an  Investment  In  youth,  and  the  new 
Boy  Scout  camp  on  Lake  Murvaul  presents  an 
opportunity  for  everyone  to  share  in  a  pro- 
gram that  will  pay  handsome  dividends 
through  the  years,  even  unto  generations  yet 
unborn. 

Man  Is  never  so  tall  as  when  he  stoops  to 
help  a  boy. 

Carl  I-  E.stes. 


Crime  Proves  Need  for  Religions 
Training 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

or    NIW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30,  1964 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting herewith  an  article  entitled 
"Crime  Outracing  Population  Growth." 
This  article  was  published  in  a  Nash- 
ville. Term.,  newspaper  just  recently  and 
was  forwarded  to  me  by  a  guidance 
counselor  who  feels  very  strongly  about 
the  necessity  of  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing in  the  public  schools  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  It  is  quite  evident  that  If  people 
will  open  their  eyes,  and  recognize  the 
deterioration  that  Is  taking  place  in  our 
Nation,  that  religious  training,  prayer, 
and  Bible  reading  cannot  be  "left  to  the 
church  and  the  home,"  and  that  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  needed  now. 
Congress  must  act. 

The  article  follows: 

Crimb  Outracino  Pofui-atton  Orowth 

The  number  of  crimes  committed  In  Amer- 
ica is  increasing  four  times  as  fast  as  the  p>op- 
ulatlon  explosion,  a  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation crime  expert  said  yesterday. 

Edward  C.  Kemper.  Jr..  Inspector  of  crhne 
research  for  the  FBI.  told  the  American  Le- 
gion State  convention  here  "we  are  outdoing 
ourselves  in  crime. 

"In  the  past  few  years,  the  Increase  In 
crime  has  fi\j  outstripped  the  Increase  In 
population — four  times  fold,"  Kemper  said. 

"The  cost  of  crime  in  the  United  States  la 
about  $22  billion  a  year,"  he  said. 

Kemper  spoke  before  Legion  delegates  at 
War  Memorial  Auditorium. 

C.  D.  (Deke)  DeLoach.  Assistant  Director 
of  the  FBI  and  national  chairman  of  pubU« 
relations  for  the  Legion,  was  scheduled  to 
speak  but  was  called  to  Mississippi  In  con- 


nection with  the  search  for  three  missing 
civil  rights  workers.  Legion  offlcl&ls  said. 

Metro  Mayor  Beverly  Brlley  welcomed  th» 
convention  to  Nashville  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion yesterday  morning. 

Also  making  brief  remarks  were  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative Richard  Fulton,  Senator  Albert 
Gore,  and  Tennessee  Secretary  of  State  Joe 
Carr.  Gov.  Frank  Clement  will  sp>eak  before 
the  convention  Sunday  morning. 

Kemper,  in  his  speech,  listed  several  na- 
tional trends  "that  alarm  us"  In  the  fight 
against  crime: 

The  youth  problem 

"Kids  under  15  in  cities  alone  committed 
272.000  major  crimes  last  year,"  he  said. 

He  said  62  percent  of  the  car  thefts  re- 
ported last  year  were  attributed  to  people 
under  18,  and  45  percent  of  the  people  ar- 
rested for  major  crimes  are  Juveniles. 

Spread  of  crime  In  suburbia.  The  crime 
rale  In  these  areas  are  increasing  twice  as 
fast  as  In  cities. 

The  number  of  "Juvenile  hoodlums"  In  the 
Nation. 

A  national  trend  of  softness.  Kemper  said 
this  has  been  one  of  the  major  complaints  of 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Lack  of  religious  training  for  youth 

Failure  of  community  action  to  help  com- 
bat crime  in  local  areas. 

Kemper  said  that  among  major  causes  of 
crime  In  the  Nation  was  parental  failures, 
moral  deterioration  of  the  population,  a  bad 
public  attitude  toward  police  and  law  en- 
forcement, and  lack  of  proper  facilities  for 
confinement  and  punishment. 


Herbert  S.  Fairbank 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30.  1964 

Mr.  FALXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  event 
took  place  recently  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
because  it  is  gratifying  when  recognition 
comes  to  the  deserving. 

Too  often  those  who  make  substantial 
contributlona  to  our  country's  welfare  re- 
main unsung  and  rarely  are  accorded  the 
acknowledgement  they  merit.  Their  work 
may  be  known  to  persons  in  the  same 
field  of  activity  but  the  public  which 
benefits  from  their  efforts  usually  is  un- 
aware of  the  debt  it  owes  them.. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce's 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  which  adminis- 
ters the  nationwide  Federal-aid  highway 
program,  paid  a  deserving  tribute  to  a 
Government  worker  who  died  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  1962,  at  the  age  of  74  after  45 
years  of  dedicated  public  service. 

The  Bureau  named  its  research  facility 
in  Langley.  Va..  the  Herbert  S.  Fairbank 
Research  Station  In  honor  of  the  man 
who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Bureaus 
research  organization  for  many  years. 
He  was  a  resident  of  Baltimore  where  he 
lived  with  his  sister  at  2041  East  32d 
Street. 

Mr.  Fairbank  came  to  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  after  graduating  from 
Cornell  University  In  1910  and  became 
a  recognized  authority  on  highway  re- 
search, planning  and  construction.    He 


provided  the  leadership  for  three  monu- 
mental highway  studies  and  was  the  au- 
thor  of  the  consequent  reports  to  Con- 
gress which  laid  the  groundwork  for  the 
41.000-mile  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways  now  under 
construction.  They  were  toll  roads  and 
free  roads  in  1939,  interregional  high- 
ways in  1944,  and  highway  needs  of  the 
national  defense  in  1949. 

He  also  served  as  chairman  of  the 
highway  transport  committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Oflicials  from  1943  to  1948;  chairman  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences'  High- 
way Research  Board's  Department  of 
Economics.  Finance  and  Administration 
for  many  years ;  and  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Uniform  TralBc 
Laws  and  Ordinances.  He  was  a  US. 
delegate  to  the  International  Road  Con- 
gress in  Munich  in  1934  and  was  vice 
chairman  of  the  UJS.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  Convention  on  Road  and 
Motor  Transport  in  Greneva  in  1949. 

Many  professional  honors  had  been 
bestowed  on  him  during  his  career.  In 
1947  he  received  the  George  S.  Bartlett 
Award,  highest  honor  In  the  highway 
field,  given  Jointly  by  the  American  As- 
sociation of  State  Highway  Oflicials,  the 
American  Road  Builders  Association,  and 
the  Highway  Research  Board.  He  was 
awarded  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce Exceptional  Service  Award  in 
1950,  and  In  1953  was  presented  with 
the  Highway  Research  Board's  Roy  W. 
Crum  Award  for  outstanding  achieve- 
ment In  highway  research.  He  was  the 
first  recipient  in  1957  of  the  Thomaa  H. 
McDonald  Award  given  by  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  Offlciala 
for  outstanding  contributions  to  high- 
way progress. 

The  part  Mr.  Fairbank  played  In  help- 
ing to  furnish  this  country  with  its  superb 
highways  unequaled  anywhere  in  the 
world  cannot  be  overemphasized.  His 
was  a  m9,jor  role  in  preparing  the  way  for 
launching  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem. Those  already  driving  on  It  and 
the  many  more  who  wUl  use  It  after  It  Is 
completed  in  1972,  are  Indebted  to  his 
vision  and  knowledge. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Is  to  be 
congratulated  for  naming  Its  research  fa- 
cility for  Mr.  Fairbank.  It  Is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  a  public  servant  who  had  de- 
voted his  life  to  research. 

A  plaque  erected  In  his  memory  aptly 
describes  the  man.     It  reads  in  part: 

A  gifted  writer  a  man  of  brilliance,  depth, 
and  vision;  of  warmth,  wit.  and  wisdom;  of 
dedication  and  Integrity;  an  exacting  but  In- 
spired leader. 

To  him  we  owe  In  great  part  the  concep- 
tion and  building  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System,  and  all  of  modem  highway  plan- 
ning. 

Mr.  Fairbank  had  been  a  resident  of 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Baltimore,  which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
representing  In  the  Congress.  In  view  of 
this,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Roads,  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  I  take  pleasure  In  paying  tribute 
to  him  today  and  bringing  his  significant 
contributions  to  the  Nation's  highway 
program  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
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or 


HON.  MILTON  W.  aENN 

or    HXW    JEESIT 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30,  1964 
Mr  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  made  the  following 
statement  In  support  of  my  House  Joint 
Resolution  1068,  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  guarantee 
the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one 
house  of  Its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population; 

STATEMENT    OF    HON.     MILTON     W.     Ol^^ .     OI- 

Nrw  jEnsrr 
I  have  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution 
1068  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  Oon- 
stitullon  of  the  United  States  so  that  any 
State  having  a  bicameral  legislature  may 
apportion  one  house  on  a  basis  other  than 
jx>pulatlon. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  was  one  of  the 
Original  Thirteen  States  that  ratified  the 
US  Constitution  and  all  amendments 
thereto.  The  legislative  system  In  New  Jer- 
sey c':.nslsts  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  as- 
sembly The  members  of  the  house  of  assem- 
bly are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  population 
representation  while  the  senate  Is  chosen  on 
a  county  basU  of  one  senator  for  each 
c)unty.  Therefore,  the  principle  that  pre- 
vails In  New  Jersey— population  representa- 
tion In  one  house  and  regional  representa- 
tion In  the  other— Is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
which  prevails  In  Congress.  It  Is  clearly 
mandated  by  the  Constitution— the  same 
CXmstltutlon  that  the  Supreme  Court  would 
now  have  us  believe  does  not  permit  New 
Jersey  or  any  other  State  to  set  up  its  legis- 
lature the  same  way  as  it  Is  In  Congress. 
Wiien  the  State  of  New  Jersey  ratified  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  It  Is  In- 
conceivable that  the  members  thereof  would 
have  voted  to  ratlfv  a  system  of  representa- 
tion at  the  Federal  level  which  was  uncon- 
,stitutlonal  at  the  SUvtc  level,  and  yet  the 
.supreme  Court  would  now  have  us  believe 
that  this  Is  so. 

In  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  dissenting  opinion 
In  the  Supreme  Court  ca.se  of  Reynolds  v. 
Sim.'!  he  pointed  out  that  to  accept  the  ma- 
jority's belief  in  Its  decision,  one  Is  con- 
founded by  Its  disregard  of  recorded  history, 
i.nd  he  then  went  on  to  say  -The  problems 
w.'ilch  concern  the  Coiu-t  now  wore  problems 
wlien  the  amendment  was  adopted.  By  the 
deliberate  choice  of  those  responsible  for  the 
.Mnendment,  It  left  those  problems  un- 
t< niched."  History  bears  out  this  statement 
and  unquestionably  thl.s  Is  but  another  ex- 
uiuple  of  where  the  Supreme  Court,  instead 
ol  confining  itself  to  Interpretation,  sc€)iB  to 
leclslate. 

I  believe  that  the  statement  at  the  con- 
rhislon  of  the  opinion  by  Mr  Ju.stlce  Harlan 
(nncisely  states  an  historically  correct  and 
self-evident  enunciation,  as  follows: 

•The  Constitution  is  an  instrument  of  gov- 
ernment, fundamental  to  which  Is  the  prem- 
l.sc  that  In  a  diffusion  of  governmental  au- 
thority lies  the  greatest  promise  that  this 
Nation  win  realize  liberty  for  all  Its  citlzen.s. 
This  Court,  limited  In  function  In  accord- 
ance with  that  premise,  does  not  serve  Its 
hi(?h  purpose  when  It  exceeds  Its  authority, 
even  to  satisfy  justified  Impatience  with  the 
slow  workings  of  the  political  proce.ss.  For 
wiien.  In  the  name  of  constitutional  Inter- 
♦  preiatlon,  the  Court  adds  something  to  the 
Constitution  that  was  deliberately  excluded 
from  It,  the  Court  lii  reality  substitutes  Its 


view  of  what  should  be  so  for  the  amending 
process." 

In  New  Jersey,  the  State's  county  system 
of  electing  its  one  house  other  than  on  » 
basis  of  population  goes  back  to  1776,  pre- 
daUng  the  Federal  ConstltuUon,  and  as  re- 
cently as  1947  a  new  State  constitution  was 
voted  upon  by  public  referendum  and  the 
people  overwhelmingly  approved  the  continu- 
ance of  a  senate  on  a  "one  senator  per 
county"  basis. 

The  prevailing  principle  in  New  Jersey  of 
population  representation  In  one  house  and 
regional  representation  In  the  other  has 
worked  very  well  In  the  past  188  years.  Down 
through  the  years,  the  heavUy  populated 
areas  particularly  In  north  Jersey,  have  con- 
trolled the  house  of  the  assembly  by  popula- 
tion numbers,  but  not  so  in  the  senate  where 
general  representation  represented  many  fac- 
tors prevailing  in  each  county. 

Under  our  present-day  economic  system, 
south  Jersey  has  many  problems  which  are 
very  different  from  those  In  north  Jersey, 
Under  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  these 
problems  would  be  Intensified  and  multi- 
plied, as  both  houses  unquestionably  would 
bo  controlled  by  the  heavily  populated  cen- 
ters of  north  Jersey,  and  any  protection  of 
minorities,  with  which  the  Supreme  Court  Is 
so  often  concerned,  would  be  completely  ab- 
sent. Our  system  of  checlcB  and  balances, 
which  we  are  so  proud  of  at  the  Federal  level, 
has  given  splendid  service  at  the  State  level 
in  New  Jersey,  and  It  Is  unbelievable,  after 
the  experience  of  ahnost  two  centuries,  that 
the  Supreme  Court  changes  the  system  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen.  Certainly,  the  people  of 
the  State  have  a  right  to  determine  how  they 
should  be  governed  in  that  or  any  State,  and 
In  New  Jersey  we  reaffirmed  our  system  by 
popular  vote  In  1947. 

Unquestionably,  all  of  the  States  will  be 
aCfected  by  this  decision  and  the  only  method 
of  retaining  the  status  quo  Is  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  "Time  runneth 
short."  Mv  resolution,  or  a  similar  one. 
miist  be  adopted  during  this  Congress  In 
order  to  forestall  a  chaotic  condition  In  the 
governments  of  the  50  States  when  one  con- 
siders the  necessary  changes  which  will,  of 
necessity,  have  to  be  made  If  the  legislatures 
of  all  States  have  to  reapportion  as  directed 
In  the  Supreme  Court's  decision.  This  is 
indeed  an  outstanding  opportunity  for  the 
Congress  by  its  action  to  direct  the  Supreme 
Court  to  "let  well  enough  alone."  In  so  do- 
ing, we  of  the  Congress  will  have  again  re- 
asserted our  faith  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment by  giving  direct  approval  to  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  50  States  to  organize  their  bodies 
like  that  of  the  Federal  Government,  If  they 
so  desire,  and  this  without  any  restraining 
Interpretation  as  farfetched  as  that  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 


The  L-P-J  Poverty  BUI 
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OF 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  30,  1964 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article, 
first  in  a  scries  of  five,  by  Mr.  Paul  Mar- 
tin, chief,  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
Gannett  News  Service,  on  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  L-P-J  bill  aimed  at 
poverty ; 

Washington.  July  6  —The  administration 
Is  asking  Congress  to  approve  a  massive  new 


Government  attack  on  poverty  throughout 
the  country,  and  economic  development  of 
the  backward  Appalachian  Mountain  region. 
Prealdent  Johnson  Is  sentimentally  at- 
tracted to  this  undertaking  out  of  his  per- 
sonal experience  with  hardship  as  a  poor  boy 
growing  up  during  the  farm  depression,  and 
later  as  Texas  State  Director  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration  during  the  New  Deal. 
However,  these  far-reaching  pwoposals  are 
being  rushed  through  Congress  in  the  par- 
tisan political  atmosphere  of  an  election  year, 
with  little  public  attention  on  how  they 
would  affect  the  civic  and  social  life  of  every 
American  community. 

The  "poverty  package"  would  initiate  a 
dozen  new  Government  subsidy  programs  for 
farmers,  businessmen,  relief  recipients,  un- 
employable* and  young  people— primarily 
school  dropouts,  draft  rejects  and  juvenile 
delinquenU. 

It  was  approved  by  a  straight  party-line 
vote.  19  to  12,  in  the  House  Labor  Committee 
headed  by  Representative  Adam  Clatton 
PowKLL,  Democrat,  of  New  York.  The  bill  la 
pending  before  the  House  Rules  Committee. 
The  Appalachla  program  Is  sponsored  by 
the  veteran  chairman  of  the  House  I»ubllc 
Works  Committee.  Representative  Charles 
A.  BtrcKLET,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

It  would  operate  under  the  supervision  of 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Jr. 

The  Appalachla  plan  calls  for  spending  $4 
billion  in  Federal.  State  and  local  funds  o\-er 
a  5 -year  period  to  promote  economic  growth 
In  a  lO-State  region  extending  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  Alabama,  with  new  highways, 
watershed  projects,  and  Improved  methods 
of  farming,  mining  and  Ivmibering. 

No  Government  official  has  yet  been  either 
willing  or  able  to  say  what  the  "poverty  pro- 
gram" will  cost  taxpayers  In  the  long  run. 
The  price  tag  for  the  first  year  of  operation 
is  Just  under  a  billion  dollars  In  Federal 
funds,  or  $962^1  million. 

Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  said 
that  In  the  second  and  third  years.  It  "might 
very  well  cost  more  than  It  costs  for  the  first 
year."  He  told  the  House  Labor  Committee: 
"I  think  the  idea  that  we  might  have  to 
go  on  for  10  or  20  years  or  spend  large  sums 
of  money  should  not  deter  us  from  taking 
the  first  step." 

Sargent  Shrlver,  brother-in-law  of  the 
Kennedys,  has  been  designated  as  Director 
or  "poverty  czar"  In  the  WTilte  House,  with 
the  broadest  grant  of  Executive  power  ever 
requested  for  any  Government  official  out- 
side of  the  wartime  emergency  powers  of 
the  President. 

If  the  bill  becomes  law,  Shrlver  could  make 
Federal  grants  or  loans  at  his  own  discre- 
tion to  farmer!:,  bu-^inessmen,  community 
action  groups,  educational  and  religious  or- 
ganizations for  a  wide  variety  of  new  em- 
ployment, relief  and  rehabilitation  projects. 
He  could  hire  Federal  Jobholders  and  fix 
their  compensation,  employ  outside  "ex- 
perts" at  $100  a  day  plus  expenses,  buy  and 
sell  real  estate  or  personal  property  acquired 
under  Government  loctns  or  guarantees,  enter 
into  contracts  with  public  agencies  or  pri- 
vate Individuals,  and  fix  his  own  rules  and 
regulations. 

His  authorltv  would  cut  across  lines  of 
legal  responsibility  In  established  Federal 
agencies  already  engaged  In  combating  pov- 
erty, such  as  the  Labor.  Welfare,  Commerce, 
Agriculture,   and   Interior  Departments. 

He  could  bypass  Governors,  mayors,  county 
commissioners,  and  school  boards  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  Individuals  or  "community 
action"  groups  of  his  own  choosing  In  each 
community. 

The  bill  calls  for  setting  up  a  new  "In- 
formation center"  to  produce  and  distribute 
publicity  about  the  poverty  program.  The 
poverty  czar  would  have  a  revolving  fund  foe 
making  grants  and  loans. 
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He  could  recruit  and  assign  to  work  In 
hospitals,  parka,  playgrounds,  schools  and 
other  activities  an  unspecified  number  of 
volunteers  for  a  new  "Domestic  Peace  Corpw" 
called  "volunteera  In  service  for  America." 

The  poverty  package  was  oonsldered  In  the 
Labor  Committee  for  20  days  during  March 
and  April,  although  the  farm  and  business 
sections  more  properly  belong  under  Juris- 
diction of  the  Agriculture,  and  Banking  or 
Commerce  Committees. 

It  was  virtually  a  one-party  performance. 
The  witnesses  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
Democratic  Governors,  mayors.  Congressmen 
and  administration  officials,  along  with 
spokesmen  for  various  labor,  civil  rights,  and 
welfare  groups. 

Not  a  single  Republican  Governor  of  a 
big  State  such  as  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  or 
Ohio  was  called  to  testify.  The  only  Repub- 
lican mayor  was  William  P.  Walsh,  ot 
Syracuse.  Among  Democrats  were  Mayors 
Robert  Wagner,  of  New  York,  and  Richard  J. 
Daley,  of  Chicago. 

Although  Shrlver  claimed  that  business- 
men favor  the  bill,  both  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  National  Association  of 
Manufactiu'ers  opposed  It,  along  with  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Refusing  to  even  consider  minority  views, 
Pownx  locked  out  the  dozen  Republicans  on 
his  committee  in  the  final  10  days  while  the 
Democratic  majority  drafted  the  final  bill 
In  a  closed  cauciis. 

"Partisan  politics  should  stop  at  poverty's 
edge."  said  Representative  Charlcs  E. 
GooDELL.  Republican,  of  New  York.  "They 
destroyed  the  bipartisan  approach  that  was 
so  effective  last  year  in  getting  through  three 
major  education  bills  and  the  Manpower  Act 
amendments. 

"We  were  honestly  seeking  a  profile  on 
poverty.  They  could  have  gotten  a  bill  with 
a  nonpartisan  approach.  Now,  unless  a 
miracle  happens,  the  administration  won't 
get  anything.  We'll  all  wind  up  In  the  fall 
blaming  esich  other." 


The  L-P-J  PoTcrty  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

or    NBW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  30,  1964 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recxdud,  I  include  thhe  following  article 
by  Mr.  Paul  Martin,  chief,  of  the  Wash- 
ington bureau  of  Gannett  News  Service 
dealinj?  with  the  administration's  pro- 
posed L-P^  bill  aimed  at  poverty.  It 
is  the  second  article  in  a  series  of  five. 

W.\.sHiKGTON,  July  7 — Welfare  Secreti^ry 
Anthony  J.  Celebrczze  testified  before  the 
House  L;ibor  Committee  that  the  Federal 
Government  alreiidy  Is  operating  42  dlfTer- 
ent  programs  aimed  at  comb-atliig  p)overty. 
Including  14  In  his  own  Department. 

These  Include  such  things  :vs  public  assist- 
ance, social  security,  unemployment  insur- 
ance, vocational  education  and  rehabilita- 
tion, child  welfare  services,  student  loans, 
public  health,  various  education  acts,  farm 
loans,  and  rural  extension  .services,  fo<xl 
stamp  plan,  school  lunch,  and  sch(»l  milk, 
area  redevelopment,  manpower  retraining. 
low-rent  housing,  urb.in  renewal,  and  public 
works. 

The  Budi^et  Bureau  e.stlmates  that  Gov- 
ernment spending  on  the.se  42  sub.sidy  pro- 
grams totaled  $32  billion  In  the  1964  fiscal 
ye.ir  which  ended  June  30. 


The  Social  Security  Bulletin  for  November 
1933  reported  that  all  levels  of  government 
in  America  spent  $66^/^  bUUon  for  "social 
welfare"  purposes  in  the  preceding  year. 

At  the  same  time,  private  organizations 
or  individuals  were  spending  936 V^  biUlon  for 
the  same  purix>se8.  or  a  total  national  effort 
of  $100  billion  to  relieve  poverty,  boost  em- 
ployment, and  take  care  ot  human  needs. 

Yet  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  headed  by  Prof.  Walter  W.  Heller, 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  claims  there 
are  9 '4  million  families  or  35  million  indi- 
viduals constituting  30  percent  of  the  tottil 
population  who  are  "living  in  poverty"  In 
America  today. 

The  Council  adopted  an  arbitrary  stand- 
ard suggested  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration of  (3,000  a  year  cash  Income 
per  family  or  11.600  per  individual  as  the 
dividing  line  for  determining  who  are  the 
"poor  people"  in  the  Nation. 

The  Republican  minority  of  the  House 
Labor  Committee,  headed  by  Representative 
PrrxB  Prelinghuy.sen,  Republican,  of  New 
Jersey,  said  In  a  report  on  the  pending  pov- 
erty bill; 

"More  than  70  million  American  dtlzens 
are  gainfully  employed.  These  Americans 
earn  more,  possess  more,  consume  more,  and 
Uve  better  than  any  other  people  on  earth 

"The  repeated  outcry  that  one-fifth  of  all 
Americans  exist  in  a  state  of  pxjverty  Is  a 
grave  disservice  to  the  Nation,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

"The  standard  arbitrarily  used  to  define 
poverty  In  America — a  cash  Income  of  $3,000 
a  year — would  in  most  foreign  lands  consti- 
tute a  regal  state." 

Who  are  these  poor  people?  Here  are  some 
Indications: 

A  Defense  Department  report  shows  that 
1,049.248  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  or  43 
p>ercent  of  all  on  active  duty,  had  lees  than 
$3,000  a  year  Income,  Including  the  value  of 
all  pay  and  allowances  for  rations,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  plus  Federal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions and  free  medical  care. 

During  House  hearings  on  the  poverty  bill 
Representative  John  H.  Dknt.  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania:  "Where  In  our  poverty  package 
do  we  Intend  to  alleviate  this  situation?" 

Chairman  Adam  Clayton  Powkll,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York,  suggested:  "Make  them  all 
colonels." 

Medical  reports  Indicate  a  large  number 
of  disabled  persons  in  the  Nation  Including: 
5>4  to  6  million  with  mental  lUnees.  6% 
million  with  major  heart  disease,  3>4  million 
with  some  visual  Impairment,  and  1  mil- 
lion  completely   paralyzed. 

How  many  of  them  fall  into  the  Govern- 
ment's definition  of  "p>overty"  is  unknown. 

The  Federal  minimum  wage  was  raised  In 
1961-62  to  $1.25  an  hour.  That  amounts  to 
$50  a  week  for  a  40-hour  workweek,  or  $2,600 
a  year,  below  the  arbitrary  $3,000  poverty 
level. 

The  average  retired  person,  living  on  so- 
cial security  supplemented  by  part-time 
earnings,  would  Icxse  all  Bocial  security  bene- 
fits before  he  could  [x>Kslbly  reach  a  c;ish  In- 
come of  $3,000  a  year 

Under  existing  law,  a  retired  worker  loses 
50  cents  of  every  social  security  dollar  from 
the  Government  for  every  dollar  earned  In 
private  employment  between  $1,200  and 
$1,700  a  year.  Above  $1,700  a  year,  he  loses  a 
dollar  of  social  security  annuity  for  each  dol- 
lar earned  In  part-time  employment. 

In  ahnoGt  half  of  the  9 '4  million  Citse.s  cla.s- 
slGed  by  the  Ciovernment  .us  "poor  famlUe.s." 
the  head  of  the  f.imlly  Is  not  In  the  labor 
market  or  looking  for  a  job  They  may  be 
elderly  or  di.sabled  jn-rsons 

Repre.sentative  Charles  E  Goodell.  Repub- 
lican, of  New  YDrk.  observed  "Only  600.0(X) 
out  of  the  9 '4  million  families  are  classified 
as  unemployed." 

Seymnur  Wolfbcln.  Director  tif  Manpower 
in  the  L.iiljor  Depailrnent,  replied;   "The  fig- 


ures you  mdlcate  are  correct.  We  were  won- 
derlng  why  some  of  these  folks  don't  show 
up  as  actively  seeking  work." 

Representative  ErnrrH  Grxkn.  Democrat  of 
Oregon:  "In  figuring  the  $3,000  Income,  ^ 
consideration  given  to  accumulated  wealth 
homeownershlp.  and  so  on?" 

Harold  Goldstein,  Assistant  Manpower  Dl- 
rector;  "I  believe  not,  except  as  reflected 
In  the  form  of  Income,  In  the  form  of  in- 
terest  or  dividends." 

Mrs.  Green:  "Then  It  Is  conceivable  that 
a  family  would  own  Its  home  completely, 
have  some  money  in  the  bank,  but  If  the  In- 
come Itself  was  less  than  $3,000  a  year,  they 
would  be  Included  in  the  9 '4  million?" 

Mr.  Goldstein:    "I  believe  that  Is  correct." 

Mrs.  Green;  "In  the  rural  population,  with 
the  $3,000  cutoff,  was  the  value  of  produce 
or  livestock  on  the  farm  considered?" 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Newman,  Labor  Department 
consultant:     "I  don't  know." 

Representative  Albert  H.  Quie.  Republican. 
of  Minnesota:  "How  many  of  the  9^4  million 
could  be  helped  under  this  poverty  pro- 
gram?" 

Mr.  WoiXbeln:  "It  is  difficult  to  come  up 
with  an  exact  figiu-e" 

Many  poverty  cases  already  are  receiving 
relief  or  unemployment  benefits.  Gooocu. 
said,  "A  significant  number  of  i>erson8  In  thl* 
country  have  to  bo  supported." 

Despite  general  proeperlty  in  the  Nation, 
relief  rolls  have  gone  up  30  percent  since 
1957.  Approximately  8  million  i>er8ons  got 
some  form  of  welfare  last  year  costing  $6 
billion.  Around  6  million  persons  drew  im- 
employment  benefits  totaling  nearly  $3  bil- 
lion. 

Mrs.  Ellen  J.  Perkins,  of  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, said  the  only  group  on  relief  that  In- 
cludes able-bodied  employable  men  are  the 
69.000  fanUliee  In  the  unemployed  parent 
part  of  the  aid  to  dependent  children  pro- 
gram, or  about  6  percent. 
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Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article,  third 
in  a  series  of  five,  by  Mr.  Paul  Martin, 
chief  of  Washington  Bureau  of  Gannett 
News  Service,  on  the  administration's 
proposed  L-P-J  bill  aimed  at  poverty. 

Washington,  July  8. — The  poverty  bill 
pending  In  Congress  would  stArt  three  new 
Federal  youth  programs  at  a  first-year  cast 
of  $412.5  million. 

If  the  bill  is  passed,  the  Government 
would  enlist  440.000  young  men  and  women, 
mostly  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21,  to 
serve  in  these  activities; 

A  Job  corps  of  100.000  to  be  stationed  at 
100  conservation  camps  or  Job  training  cen- 
ters around  the  Nation.  $190  million. 

A  work-training  project  for  200.000  costing 
$150  million  to  work  for  public  agencies  or 
private   nonprofit  organizations. 

A  work-study  program  for  140,000  pmvld- 
Ing  piu-t-time  employment  for  needy  college 
students  at  $72  5  million. 

TTie  Federal  Government  would  pay  all 
ci-)«ts  of  the  Job  corps,  and  90  percent  of  the 
Work-training  and  work-study  programs. 
The  non-Federal  contribution  could  be  In 
riu'ih  or  kind.  Including  plant,  equipment, 
and  services. 
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The  types  of  work  to  be  performed  by  the 
-«„nmter8.  rates  of  j>ay  and  other  condiUons 
^rem^l^y^e'^t  are  not  specified  In  the  bill. 
fLvent  Shrlver,  designated  as  "poverty 
fj^-  in  the  White  House,  told  the  House 
Tjibor  Committee: 

••The  bovs  or  girls  eligible  for  the  Job 
roros  would  be  the  kind  most  likely  to  end 
up  in  a  lifetime  of  poverty  or  lifelong  trou- 
ble with  the  law." 

The  youth  programs  are  designed  primar- 
ily for  the  l>enefit  of  school  dropouts,  draft 
relecus  and  Juvenile  delinquents. 

Dr  Siimuel  M.  Brownell,  Detroit  school 
superintendent  and  former  U£.  Commis- 
gloner  of  Education,  tesUfied: 

"Some  people  concerned  with  resident  cen- 
ters in  the  country  are  looking  for  a  way  to 
get  troublesome  young  people  out  of  our 
hair.  There  Is  always  a  tendency  to  say. 
'set  up  something  someplace  else  and  put 
those  people  there."  "^ 

Dr  Vern  Alden,  president  of  the  University 
of  Ohio,  who  Is  working  for  the  Job  Corps, 
said  the  first-year  plan  calls  for  setting  up  100 
conservation  centers  In  the  country  and  or 
lob  training  centers  near  metropolitan  areas. 
with  1,000  to  3.000  young  people  at  each  site, 
frime  categories  of  youngsters  would  be 
excluded— the  severely  mentally  disturbed 
person,  the  physically  handicapped  if  he  is 
disabled,  the  drug  addict,  and  the  serious 
delinquent. 

"If  a  person  has  a  minor  offense  on  the 
police  docket,  he  would  not  be  excluded," 
Alden  said. 

Representative     Frank     Thompson,     Jr.. 

Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  pointed  out  there 

would  be  "a  regular  law  enforcement  author- 

'   ity  at  or  near  the  location  of  every  samp  in 

event  of  dlfflciilty." 

Alden  said  the  young  people  would  live  In 
dormitories  or  at  campsites.  Universities 
could  be  prime  contractors  in  running  Job 
training  centers.     He  gave  this  example: 

"Let  us  say  a  Job  training  center  was  set 
up  at  Camp  KUmer,  next  to  Brunswick.  NJ., 
and  we  developed  a  prime  contract  with  Rut- 
gers University.  We  would  say  to  the  people 
at  Rutgers: 

."  -We  wlU  deUver  2,000  people  at  Camp 
Kilmer  on  such  a  date.  We  will  take  re- 
sponsibility for  housing,  clothing,  and  feed- 
ing these  people.  We  will  give  you  responsi- 
bility for  developing  a  new  educational  pro- 
gram Including  Bup)ervl8lon  of  work,  physical 
fitness,  basic  and  vocational  education. 

"  'You  would  recruit  people  00  your  own 
faculty,  pull  In  social  service  workers,  re- 
turning Peace  C5orps  volunteers,  and  develop 
an  imaginative,  creative,  new  educaUonal 
program.'  " 

Alden  estimated  the  cost  per  Job  corps 
enroUee  at  $4,500  a  year,  compared  to  the 
$3,000  a  year  family  Income  figure  used  by 
the  administration  to  define  "poverty." 

Mayor  WUiiam  P.  Walsh,  of  Syracuse,  a 
sociologist  and  former  official  of  the  New 
York  State  Human  Rights  Commission, 
observed: 

"The  concept  of  recruiting  100.000  young 
men  and  women  and  placing  them  In  100 
ciunjjs  across  the  country  for  2  years  may 
not  be  the  best  expenditure  of  public  funds. 
"It  removes  the  young  man  from  direct 
family  and  community  associations.  I  don't 
think  you  can  take  a  city  kid  and  put  him 
In  the  country  and  rehabilitate  him.  He  Is 
going  to  come  back  to  the  city  and  live.  It 
is  tyetter  to  keep  that  same  kid  In  the  city 
and  give  him  something  to  do." 

Walsh  blamed  "the  growing  tide  of  divorce, 
sepfiration.  and  desertion"  as  "one  of  the 
basic  causes  of  poverty  and  social  break- 
down." He  said  "great  efforts  should  be 
made  to  keep  families  Intact." 

Dr.  Urle  Bronfenbrenner.  Cornell  Univer- 
sity psychologist,  said  It  would  be  "hard  on 
young  people"  retvuTilng  from  work  camps 
"to  a  community  where  he  has  been  labeled 
a  misfit. "     Unless   the   youngster   is  trained 


In  a  Job  needed  In  his  home  community,  "he 
will  be  pushed  back  Into  the  role  of  social 

misfit.'"  .     .  ,   ,. 

He  contended  the  pending  legislation  does 
not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

"To  strike  at  poverty  at  the  source  means 
early  childhood,"  he  testified.  "It  should  be 
a  fundamental  p«rt  of  the  poverty  program 
to  faciUUte  establishment  of  day  care  cen- 
ters in  deprived  areas,  more  than  Just  baby- 
sitting establishments,  with  programs  of 
stimulation  and  training  for  Infants  and 
preschool  ers ." 

The  Cornell  professor  said  "A  camp  op- 
eration U  every  expensive.  If  I  had  $190 
million  to  spend.  I  would  put  more  of  that 
on  the  first  10  years  of  life  than  the  next 
10— the  older  they  get.  the  harder  they  are 
to  save." 

Representative  EorrH  Green,  Democrat  of 
Oregon  questioned  the  availability  of  teach- 
ers for  all  of  the  educational  programs  the 
Government   is    promoUng   nowadays. 

"We  are  finding  it  difficult  in  DeUolt  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  manpower  retraining 
act  because  of  a  lack  of  experienced  voca- 
tional teachers."  Brownell  said. 

"They  take  away  some  of  our  best  teach- 
ers We  are  losing  apprentice  training  teach- 
ers to  better  paid  Jobs  in  industry.  We  are 
having  our  school  staff  raided  again  to  set 
up  the  volunteers  for  America  (domestic 
peace  corps)   program." 

He  urged  Congress  to  make  sure  funds  are 
appropriated  to  encourage  States  and  local- 
ities to  develop  and  manage  their  own  pro- 
grams with  a  minimum  of  Federal  Inter- 
ference. 

"There  is  a  real  danger  of  developing  com- 
peting programs  If  it  Is  not  a  responsibU- 
Ity  of  the  school  system,"  Brownell  asserted. 
RepresentaUve  Wn,LiAM  H.  Atres,  Repub- 
Ucan  of  Ohio,  raised  the  quesUon  of  segre- 
gation. 

If  the  Government  enlists  Job  Oorpe  re- 
cruits on  the  basis  of  low  Income  or  educa- 
tion levels.  Ayres  said,  "Then  you  might  have 
all  Negro  camps." 

"That  U  fine,"  replied  Attorney  General 
Robert  P.  Kennedy.  "I  do  not  care  what 
they  are.  as  long  as  they  are  Americans  and 
need  help." 

Representative  Charles  E.  Goodelx,  Re- 
publican, of  New  York,  predicted  It  would 
lead  to  more  racial  trouble  In  the  South. 

"Suppose  you  set  up  a  camp  In  Alabama 
or  Mississippi."  he  said.  "All  the  Negroes 
would  want  to  go.  How  about  the  whites? 
What  are  you  going  to  do?  FU  racial  quo- 
tas? Take  whites  from  the  big  cities  of  the 
North  and  ship  them  down  there?" 

Welfare  Secretary  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze, 
Agriculture  Secretary  OrvUle  Freeman,  and 
Kennedy  all  testified  there  wouldn't  be  any 
problems. 

"I  think  there  will  be,"  Goodell  declared. 
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Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article,  fourth 
in  a  series  of  five,  by  Mr.  Paul  Martin, 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  Gan- 
nett News  Service,  on  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  L-P-J  bill  aimed  at 
poverty, 

Washington,  July  9.— The  most  expensive 


part  of  the  administration's  poverty  pack- 
age Is  title  n  providing  $340  million  In  Fed- 
eral funds  to  start  new  comaounlty  action 
programs  across  the  Nation. 

This  section  of  the  blU  is  b<i»»d  on  experi- 
ments of  the  President's  Ccanmittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime 
headed  by  Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy with  pilot  projects  In  1«  test  cities 
under  the  isei  Juvenile  DeUnquency  Act. 

Representative  Earrn  Gaxxw,  Democrat,  of 
Oregon,  one  of  the  original  sponsors,  told 
the  House  Labor  Committee  that  the  Juvenile 
delinquency  program  has  been  a  pretty  dis- 
mal failure  In  city  after  city. 

Here  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  she  said,  "they 
have  not  been  able  to  work  out  any  satisfac- 
tory arrangements  with  the  District  of  Co- 
Ivunbla  schools,  so  the  schools  are  entirely 
eliminated  from  the  program." 

Mrs.  Green  said  the  public  school  system 
should  be  a  vital  part  of  any  community  ac- 
tion program  aimed  at  youth  problems. 

Representative  Charles  E.  Goodell,  Re- 
publican, of  New  York,  said  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  "young  kids  were  given  special 
status  and  privileges.  They  walked  over  and 
ignored  the  professionals  This  has  created 
friction.  They  went  down  a  lot  of  blind 
alleys." 

He  noted  there  has  been  a  continuing  in- 
crease In  Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth 
crime  in  Washington,  amounting  to  12  per- 
cent last  year  and  12  percent  the  year  before. 
Detroit  was  another  of  the  16  cities  that 
received  a  substantial  Federal  grant  under 
the  1961  act. 

Mrs.  Grezn  said  the  Detroit  project  "Is  one 
of  the  poorest  in  the  Nation.  Kothlng  has 
happened  there  either  to  prevent  or  control 
Juvenile  delinquency." 

Dr.  Samuel  M.  Brownell.  Detroit  school 
superintendent  and  former  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  explained: 

"Over  the  years.  Detroit  has  developed  a 
strong  united  community  service  of  its  own 
that  works  closely  with  the  city  and  schools. 
"The  Juvenile  delinquency  people  came  in 
and  attempted  to  set  up  a  new  organization 
and  pattern  of  conununity  action.  This 
slowed  down  the  effort.  We  have  moved 
less  rapidly  than  If  we  had  utilized  existing 
reso\irces." 

Brownell  said  he  had  a  tc«ne  on  my  desk 
8  Inches  thick  requesting  Increased  Fed- 
eral funds  under  the  new  poverty  bill  for 
the  Detroit  JuvenUe  delinquency  program. 
Annual  reports  of  various  police  depart- 
ments show  the  rate  of  youth  crime  and  de- 
linquency has  continued  to  go  up  In  vir- 
tually every  city  where  a  "pilot  project- 
has  been  operating  since  1961. 

In  New  York  City,  there  was  a  88-per- 
cent Increase  in  arrests  of  jsersons  under  18 
years  of  age. 

The  community  action  programs  would 
be  directed  from  Washington  by  Sargent 
Shrlver.  brother-in-law  of  the  Kennedys, 
who  has  been  designated  as  "poverty  czar" 
In  the  White  House. 

He  would  be  authorized  to  make  Federal 
grants  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies to  pay  part  co-  all  of  the  cosu  of  com- 
munity action  programs  which  have  been 
approved  by  him. 

The  povertv  bill  specifies  such  programs 
should  be  focused  on  the  needs  of  low-in- 
come individuals  and  families.  Including 
employment.  Job  training  and  counseling, 
health,  vocational  rehabUltatlon,  housing, 
home  management,  welfare  and  special  re- 
medial or  other  noncurrlcular  educational 
assistance. 

The  question  of  Federal  grants  to  churches 
or  parochial  schools  came  up  repeatedly  In 
hearings  before   the   Hoiise  Labor  Commlt- 

Welfare  Secretary  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze 
expressed  the  opinion  that  public  tax  money 
could  not  be  turned  over  to  a  church  or 
religious  agency. 
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Uibor  Secretary  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz  said  that 
it  could.  Wlrtz  thought  the  way  the  bill 
is  worded,  grants  might  even  be  made  to 
political  f>artles. 

Attorney  General  Kennedy  agreed  with 
Wlrtz  on  the  church-state  Issue.  He  ex- 
pounded   this   constitutional    theory: 

A  Federal  grant  to  a  rell^ous  organization 
under  the  community  action  section  of  the 
bill  would  be  i>erinisslble.  Kennedy  said,  aa 
long  as  the  funds  were  used  In  a  nondis- 
criminatory way.  That  Is.  so  everyone 
could  participate  In  the  program,  no  matter 
what  bis  religious  aflUlatlon. 

OooDBJ^  Would  there  be  any  limitation 
on  using  the  church  facilities  for  the  young- 
sters, or  a  church  camp  for  the  youngsters? 

Kennh>t.  As  long  as  those  who  were 
going  to  benefit  from  the  program.  Con- 
gressman, had  no  restriction  on  them  based 
on  their  religious  affiliation. 

OooDELL.  "You  see  no  problem,  then,  If  the 
grant  Is  made  directly  to  a  religious  unit,  a 
church — provided  It  Is  within  the  oonfinee  of 
the  {x-ogram  where  all.  regardless  of  religious 
faith,  may  participate?" 

Kennkdt.  "Yes.  Then,  of  course.  It  would 
be  part  of  the  community  action  program." 

Representative  Romam  L.  Pucinski,  Demo- 
crat, of  Illinois,  said  both  Shrlver  and  Wlrtz 
had  testified  that  community  action  pro- 
grams would  operate  very  much  like  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  where  public 
funds  could  be  paid  to  a  private  institution 
for  training  programs  If  these  programs  were 
not  of  a  religious  nature  or  associated  with 
religious  teaching. 

Representative  Alfhonzo  BrLi,,  Republi- 
can, of  California,  asked  whether  a  program 
of  Instruction  in  birth  control  coiild  be  8U{>- 
ported  with  community  action  funds? 

Mr.  SHKrvoL  "It  depends  on  the  programs 
that  come  up.  It  would  not  be  Impossible  to 
do  this  type  of  thing.  We  are  trying  to  ar- 
range these  programs  so  they  suit  the  needs 
of  the  community.'* 

OooDELL  observed.  "The  way  It  stands,  you 
could  donate  Federal  funds  to  build  a  church 
camp,  or  nvake  a  direct  contribution  to  a 
church,  or  Its  youth  organization." 

This  applies  to  Government  grants  under 
the  1150  million  "work-training"  program 
and  172  Vj  million  "work  study"  program  vin- 
der  title  I  of  the  p>overty  bill,  as  well  as  the 
$340  million  "community  action  programs" 
In  title  H. 

Public  funds  could  be  \ised  to  carry  on  un- 
specified work  for  private  organizations  In- 
cluding rellgloios  institutions. 

The  pending  bill  says  only  that  Federal 
money  cannot  be  used  to  pay  for  work  on 
projects  Involving  construction,  operation, 
or  maintenance  of  any  "facility"  used  or  to 
be  used  "solely"  for  religious  Instruction  or 
worship. 
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Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article, 
last  in  a  series  of  five,  by  Mr.  Paul  Mar- 
tin, chief,  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
Gannet  News  Service,  on  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  L-P-J  bill  aimed  at 
poverty. 

Washinctok,  July — ON3 — The  poverty  bill 
contains  new  Federal  subsidy  programs  to 
aid    poor    farmers,    migratory    farmworkers. 


unsuccessful  businessmen,  unemployed 
workers,  welfare  cases  and  anyone  who  wants 
to  volunteer  for  a  nefw  Domestic  "Peace 
Corps." 

The  last  four  sections  of  the  blU  would 
authorize  $23fi  nxUUon  in  new  appropria- 
tions for  these  activities,  plus  an  unspecified 
amount  to  be  borrowed  from  the  91.7  bUllon 
revolving  funds  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

Under  title  III.  the  Government  could 
make  a  $1,500  cash  contribution  to  any  "poor 
farmer,"  followed  by  a  $2,500  long-term  low- 
interest  loan. 

The  White  House  Director  of  the  poverty 
program,  Sargent  Shrlver,  would  determine 
in  his  own  discretion  what  constitutes  a 
"low-Income  rural  family"  eligible  for  such 
grants  and  loans. 

Shrlver  told  the  House  Labor  Committee: 
"This  section  is  aimed  at  the  rural  farmer 
flat  on  his  back  economically,  who  may  be 
too  old  or  too  poorly  educated  or  to  tied  to 
the  plot  of  land  he  Uvea  on  to  have  a  chance 
at  a  nonf  arming  career." 

Dr.  Harry  L.  Brown  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  said  that  no  matter  what 
the  Intent  might  be.  the  proposed  program 
would  "perpetuate  subsistence  fanning  and 
rural  slums." 

"Literally  millions  of  people  migrating 
from  subsistence  agriculture  In  the  last  60 
years  have  carved  places  for  themselves  in 
society."  he  said.  "This  migration  has  fur- 
nished the  personnel  that  man  our  commer- 
cial. Industrial,  and  military  establishments." 
The  Agriculture  Department,  which  B[>ent 
$7  billion  on  farm  subsidies  In  1963,  already 
has  a  long-established  loan  progrsun  operated 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  with  a 
$352  million  budget  for  this  year. 

Secretary  OrvlUe  L.  Freeman  testified  that 
90  percent  of  FHA  assistance  goes  to  farmers 
was  cash  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 
Representative  Dav«  Mabtin,  Republican 
of  Nebraska,  engaged  Attorney  General  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy  In  this  line  of  questions: 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  think  we  are  treating 
all  elements  of  ooir  society  eqviftlly  when  we 
single  out  one  particular  group  and  say  we 
wlU  make  a  grant  of  tajcpeyers  money  up  to 
$1,500? 

Attorney  General  Kennedt.  There  are  a 
lot  of  programs  aimed  at  pwjrticular  prob- 
lems— this  was  felt  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
rural  poverty. 

Mr.  Martin.  With  beef  prices  the  way  they 
are  right  now — the  Inoome  of  many  ranchers 
and  feeders  in  Nebraska  last  year,  and  again 
this  year  will  be  considerably  below  this 
$3,000.  Would  they  quaUfy  for  a  $1,500 
grant? 

Attorney  General  Kennedy.  If  they  hav« 
an  Income  oif  less  than  $1,500.  they  will. 

Mr.  Martin.  Some  of  these  ranchers  might 
be  worth  half  a  million  or  a  million  dollars, 
but  their  Income  Itself  would  be  less  than 
$3,000. 

Attorney  General  Kennedt.  I  think  Uiat 
would  be  considered  by  the  Administrator. 

The  White  House  Poverty  Director  would 
be  authorized  to  make  grants  and  loans  of 
unspecified  amounts  to  public  or  private 
"family  farm  development  corporations"  and 
to  purchase  their  obligations,  "upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine  " 
The  corporations  would  use  the  money  to 
buy  up  farmland,  develop  and  recoiistltut<» 
it  into  "family-size  farms"  and  sell  It  biu-k 
at  approximately  60  percent  of  cost  to  "low- 
Income  farm  families."  The  Government 
woxild  make  up  the  deficiency. 

The  Republican  minority  on  the  Labor 
Committee  claims  this  Is  an  "agrarian  re- 
form program."  It  is  similar  to  experiments 
conducted  during  the  depression  of  the  1930's 
by  the  Farm  Security  Administration  under 
Rexford  Guy  Tugwell.  Martin  cliarged  they 
were  "a  complete  failure." 

A  oongreealonal  investigation  by  a  Select 
House  Committee  headed  by  Representative 


Harold  D  Ccxjlet.  Democrat,  of  North  Ca«>. 
Una.  found  in  1944  that  FSA  was  financing 
"communistic  resettlement  projects." 

Title  IV  of  the  poverty  bill  pwovides  Fed- 
eral subsidies  for  "employment  and  Invest- 
ment Incentives." 

The  White  House  "poverty  czar"  oould 
make  or  guarantee  $16,000  low-Interest.  16- 
year  Government  loans  to  any  "small  busi- 
ness concern"  oc  "any  qualified  i>er8on  seek- 
ing to  establish  such  concern." 

He  oould  WBJve  repayment  of  principal 
for  an  Indefinite  "grace  period."  He  could 
"require  that  the  borrower  take  steps  to 
Improve  his  management  skUls  by  partici- 
pating In  a  management  training  program 
approved  by  the  Director." 

This  duplloates  existing  functions  being 
performed  by  the  Small  Business  Adminis. 
tratlon  and  the  $395  million  Area  Develop- 
ment Administration  set  up  Ln  1961  to  aid 
economic  development  of  "depressed  areas." 

SEA  was  created  in  1968  following  liqui- 
dation of  the  old  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  after  scandals  affecting  Govern- 
ment loans  to  luxury  hotels,  bars,  cocktail 
lounges,  night  clubs,  mink  farms,  and  race- 
tracks. 

ARA  has  run  Into  a  new  roimd  of  con- 
troversy over  loans  for  tourist  resorts,  civic 
auditoriums,  motels,  and  wage  payments  to 
workers  enrolled  in  training  programs  long 
after  they  were  gone. 

Title  V  of  the  poverty  bill  provides  $150 
million  to  "expand  opportunities  for  con- 
structive work  experience  and  other  needed 
training  for  persons  who  are  unable  to  sup- 
port or  care  for  themselves  of  their  families." 

This  section,  originally  called  'Tamily 
Unity  Through  Jobs,"  calls  for  a  vague  pro- 
gram of  social  service  "experimental,  pilot,  or 
demonstration  projects"  to  help  "unemployed 
fathers  and  other  needy  persons"  on  relief. 

It  gives  the  poverty  director  control  over 
four  programs  already  being  conducted  by 
the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. It  duplicates  In  part  the  functions 
of  the  $435  million  manpower  development 
biU  adopted  In  1962  and  the  $1 J  billion  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963. 

Following  the  controversy  over  the  "New- 
burgh  Plan"  In  1961.  former  HEW  Secretary 
Abraham  A.  Rlblcoff  persuaded  Congress  to 
enact  "reforms"  aimed  at  reducing  relief 
rolls  by  training  welfare  cases  for  private 
employment. 

Welfam  Secretary  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze 
told  the  House  Labor  Committee : 

"Enactment  of  public  welfare  amendments 
of  1962  provided  the  authority  and  finan- 
cial resources  for  a  new  approach  to  problems 
of  prolonged  dep>endency  where  rehabilita- 
tion is  possible. 

"The  Department  Is  moving  aliead  with  the 
States  to  Institute  measures  designed  to 
break  the  poverty  cycle  throiigh  community 
work  and  training  projects,  work  Incentives, 
day  care  for  children  of  working  mothers,  and 
a  full  range  of  supporting  services. 

"These  activities  are  moving  forward  as 
rapidly  as  the  States  and  localities  are  able 
to  establish  and  staff  them  on  a  sound  basis." 


Congress  and  the  People  Matt  Pro- 
tect and  Defend  the  Conttitntional 
Powers  of  the  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30.  1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  companion  bills  to  the 


McCuUoch  bills.  House  Joint  Resolution 
1055  and  H.R.  12016,  as  follows: 

HJ.  Res.  1055 
Joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  guarantee  the  right 
of  any  State  to  apportion  one  house  of  Its 
legislature  on  factors  other  than  popula- 
tion 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  congress  assembled  (ttoo-thirds  of  each 
HoMC  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  ConsUttulon  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intent* 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Consttlutlon 
when  raUfled  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States: 

"ARTICLE  XXV 

•SECTION  1.  Nothing  In  the  Oonstlttulon 
of  the  United  States  shall  prohibit  a  State, 
having  a  bicameral  legislature,  frcwi  appor- 
tioning the  membership  of  one  house  of  Its 
legislature  on  factors  other  than  population. 
If  tlie  dUzens  of  the  SUte  shall  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  upon  the  apportion- 
ment. 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amnedment  to  the  Constlttulon  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mlwlon  to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 

H.R.  12016 
A  bUl  to  provide  that  no  Federal  court  shall 
have   Jurisdiction   of   any   action   to   reap- 
portion one  house  of  a  State  legislature  If 
the  other  house  of  such  legislature  Is  ap- 
portioned according  to  population 
Be  it   enacted   by   the    Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
Ameiica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
seven  years  following  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  no  court  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
JurUdlctlon    of    any    action    or    proceeding 
(Whether  Instituted  prior  to  or  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act)  — 

(1)  to  enjoin,  suspend,  ot  modify  the 
operation  of  any  State  law  respecting  the 
boundaries  of  or  the  number  of  persons  to 
be  elected  from  any  district  to  be  repre- 
sented In  one  house  of  the  legislature  of  such 
SUte,  If  such  legislature  Is  bicameral  ^and 
If— 

(A)  the  other  house  in  required,  imder 
the  law  of  such  State,  to  be  apportioned 
substantially  according  to  population,  or 

(B)  an  action  or  proceeding  to  reappor- 
tion the  other  house  Is  pending  In  any 
court; 

(2)  to  reapportion  both  houses  of  any 
State  legislature;  or 

(3)  for  damages  arising  out  of  the  oper- 
ation of  any  State  law  apportioning  one  or 
both  houses  of  a  bicameral  State  legislature 
where  one  such  house  Is  apjxirtloned  sub- 
stantially according  to  population 


Religions  Liberty  and  the  Armed  Forces 
Sanday  Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VmCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30.  1964 
Mr.     BROYHILL     of     Virginia.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
following  editorial  In  Christianity  Today, 
of  July  17, 1964: 


Religious    Libertt    akd   thx   Armed   Forces 

SUNDAT     SCHOOt£ 

For  some  yetirs  a  situation  has  existed  In 
the  Protestant  Sunday  schools  in  the  Armed 
Forces  that  gives  cause  for  concern  regard- 
ing violation  of  the  first  amendment  of  the 
ConstltuUon.  Affected  U  the  religious  free- 
dom of  hundreds  of  Protestant  chaplains  and 
about  150,000  pupils  In  military  Sunday 
schools.  At  issue  Is  the  official  promotion  of 
the  unified  Proteertant  Sunday  school  curric- 
ulum for  Armed  Forces  and.  In  the  case  of 
the  Air  Force,  the  mandatory  use  of  this 
curriculum  In  all  Sunday  schools  on  Air 
Force  bases.  Also  In  question  Is  the  use  of 
unified  course  materials.  While  these  ma- 
terials are  not  technically  required  In  the 
Armed  Forces,  they  are  so  firmly  backed  by 
senior  officers  of  the  respective  chaplaincies 
as  to  tip  the  scales  heavily  In  favor  of  their 
use  by  chaplains.  In  the  Air  Force,  only  by 
special  permission  may  substitute  materials 

We  recognize  with  gratitude  the  Indispens- 
able contributions  of  chaplains,  their  sup- 
porting denominations,  and  lay  Christians  to 
the  men  and  women  and  families  In  the 
Armed  Forces.  Basic  to  the  spiritual  welfare 
and  morale  of  service  personnel  Is  their  rela- 
tion to  chaplains  and  to  Christian  com- 
manders. We  are  also  aware  of  the  peculiarly 
difficult  administrative  problems  of  the  serv- 
ice Sunday  schools. 

Nevertheless  the  Supreme  Court  said  in 
deciding  in  Engel  v.  Vitale  (the  regents" 
prayer  case)  and  Abington  School  District  v. 
Schempp  (the  Bible  reading  and  Lord's 
Prayer  case)  that  for  government  to  prescribe 
religious  and  devotional  materials  Is  un- 
constitutional. But  in  the  Armed  Forces 
this  very  thing  Is  being  done  extensively  and 
against  continued  protest. 

Since     1962    the    National    Association    of 
Evangelicals  has,  in  a  series  of  oommunlca- 
tlons,  called  the  situation  to  the  attention  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Chaplains  Board  and  the 
Dep>artment  of  Defense.     Members  of  Con- 
gress  have  also  jjrotested.     Nevertheless,  a 
directive  to  command  chaplains  in  the  Air 
Force,    dated   December    16.    1963.    declared: 
"This  curriculum  Is  not  only  suggeeted;  it  Is 
the     Air     Force     program,     and     COTnmand 
chaplains  are  expected  to  give  It  their  lead- 
ership and  support."     Of  the  materials,  the 
directive  said.  '"The  unified  course  materials 
are   selected   aimually   by    qualified   civilian 
and  military  personnel.     Because  these  ma- 
terials represent  the  best  available  and  come 
from  many  denominational  sources,  they  are 
recommended  for  use  in  the  Air  Force  uni- 
fied   religious    education    program."      Then, 
after  instructions  about  procurement  of  sup- 
plementary  materials,    there    Is    this   state- 
ment:   "The   authority   to  supplement  does 
not    authorize    elimination    of    the    recom- 
mended   materials.      [Does    not    tills    Imply 
prescrtpUon  of  materials?)     If,  however,  the 
chaplains    of   a   major   faith   group,   on   any 
given    installation,    find    that    the    recom- 
mended course  materials  are  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  religious  education 
program   •    •    •  a   letter   may    be    submitted 
thrtjugh  channels  to  this  office  stating  their 
reasons    for    regarding   the   materials   to    be 
inadequate  and  giving  a  description  and  the 
source  of  recommended  substitute  materials. 
If  it  is  determined  that  a  valid  requirement 
for  change   exists  and  if  the  recommended 
course  materials  cover  the  subjects  as  out- 
lined In  the  curriculum,  favorable  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  recommendation." 
Surely  It  is  clear  that  this  Is  a  case  In  which 
a  religious  curriculum  Is  prescribed  and  re- 
ligious materials  promoted  by  high  military 
authority  and  in  which  the  substitution  of 
alternate  materials  Is  hedged  about  by  official 
military  procedure.     Particularly  dUturbing 
is  the  refuflta  of  the  Armed  Forces  Chaplains 
Board   and   the   Depttrtment  of   Defense   to 
alter    the    situation.      In   October    1963,   tiie 
Honorable  Norman  S.  Paul,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  said  In  a  letter  to  Represent- 


ative L.  Mendel  Rivers,  of  South  Carolina. 
"With  the  pending  change  in  Air  Force  regu- 
lations, there  Is  no  regulation  which  requires 
a  mJlltary  inartallation  to  use  the  unified 
Sunday  schooil  curriculum  materlais.*'  But 
with  regard  to  the  curriculum  itself,  the 
directive  of  December  16  of  the  same  year, 
declaring  the  unified  Protestant  Sunday 
echoed  curriculum  to  be  "the  Air  Force  pro- 
gram," srtlU  srtands.  And  as  for  the  unified 
Protestant  Sunday  school  curriculum  ma- 
terials, how  can  their  official  promotion  by 
the  directive  be  constitutionally  Justified? 

At  the  Air  Force  Chaplains  Conference  in 
Washington  in  September  1961,  endorsing 
agents  and  denominational  representatives 
of  all  the  major  denominations  unanimous- 
ly requested  that  mandatory  provisions  for 
the  use  of  the  unified  curriculum  be  re- 
moved. At  that  time  the  chief  of  Air  Force 
chaplains  promised  that  the  mandatcx-y  pro- 
visions would  be  removed.  Almost  3  years 
have  passed.  The  situation  has  not  been  rec- 
tified, despite  protest  from  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Evangelicals,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, members  of  the  Officers'  Christian 
Union,  and  others. 

The  problems  of  Sunday  schools  conducted 
under  the  military  chaplaincies  are  not  sim- 
ple. Frequent  shift  of  personnel  frcxn  one 
post  to  another  makes  some  uniform  plan 
of  study  or  curriculum  highly  desirable. 
Children  should  not  have  to  study  a  lesson 
on  Moses  again  when  they  move  to  a  differ- 
ent Sunday  school.  But  desirability  cannot 
Justify  violation  of  religious  freedom.  As 
Mr.  Justice  Clark  said  in  the  majority  opin- 
ion in  Abington  v.  Schempp,  "It  is  no  de- 
fense to  urge  that  the  religious  practices 
here  may  be  relatively  minor  encroachments 
on  the  first  amendment.  The  breach  of 
neutrality  that  Is  today  a  trickling  stream 
may  all  too  soon  become  a  raging  torrent." 

Obviously,  some  correlation  of  religious  in- 
struction in  Armed  Forces  Sunday  Schools  is 
needed.  An  orderly  Bible-study  program, 
such  as  the  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons,  might  be  offered,  but  with  unham- 
pered Uberty  of  substitution.  The  initiative 
should  come  from  the  religious  groups  and 
not  through  any  crfficlal  Armed  Forces  action. 
As  for  course  materials,  religious  groups 
might  be  invited  to  provide  such  materials 
with  an  understanding  that  they  measure  up 
to  mutually  agreed  upon  criteria.  The  use 
of  ^)oclfic  materials  should  be  wholly  volun- 
tary, and  the  supplementing  ot  substituting 
of  materials  should  not  require  official  per- 
mission. The  Armed  Forces  Chaplains  Board 
should  do  nothing  more  than  make  available 
information  about  materials. 

Granting  the  best  of  motives  administra- 
tively and  religiously  on  the  part  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Chaplains  Board  In  their  en- 
deavor to  solve  a  real  probl«n,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  mandatory  prescription  of 
the  Unified  Protestant  Sunday  School  Cur- 
riculum and  official  backing  of  Its  materials 
by  the  Air  Force  together  with  the  official 
promotion  of  this  curriculum  and  Its  mate- 
rials by  the  other  services  violates  the  first 
amendment.  Rectification  of  this  situation, 
which  we  respectfully  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  Is  overdue 


Sheriff  Pitchets  Discntses   Javenile 
Definqaency 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30,  1964 
Mr.  HOSMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  July- 
August    issue    of    Scouting     magazine 
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carries  a  particularly  well  written  and 
informative  article  on  Juvenile  lawless- 
ness by  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding 
authorities.  He  is  Sheriff  Peter  J.  Pitch- 
ess,  of  Los  Angeles  County.  The  article, 
as  told  to  William  L.  Roper,  himself  an 
expert   on   criminology,    follows: 

A  Lawman  Looks  at  Lawless  Youth 
(B7  Peter  J.  Pltchess) 

Wtxj  Is  teenage  violence  so  prevalent  across 
America?  What  Is  behind  this  strange,  bar- 
bajlc  behavior  of  a  small  but  Increasing  mi- 
nority of  our  youth  from  a  cross  section  of 
American  homes? 

Does  It  pc«-tend  national  decay,  growing 
resentment  of  all  law  and  order,  reversion 
to  anarchy?  Or  are  these  violent  outbursts 
mainly  the  natviral  exuberance  of  excite- 
ment-seeking young  people  being  permitted 
to  grow  up  without  parental  or  official  disci- 
pline? 

As  an  FBI  agent  In  four  cities  and  sheriff 
In  a  county  of  almost  6,500.000  people.  I 
have  studied  Juvenile  delinquency  at  close 
range.  Naturally.  I  have  some  definite  opin- 
ions about  It. 

I  am  convinced  that  lack  of  discipline  Is  a 
major  cause  of  teenage  violence,  against 
which  scouting  is  a  preventive  and  corrective 
force — and  can  be  an  even  greater  counter- 
force. 

Failure  to  discipline  comes  about  through 
excusing  Juvenile  wrongdoing  Instead  of 
holding  the  youthful  offender  responsible  for 
his  criminal  acta.  We  have  been  blaming 
everybody  and  everything  except  the  of- 
fender himself — his  parents,  his  school,  his 
Freudian  Impulses. 

Our  whole  general  attitude  has  become  too 
soft  and  complacent,  too  sympathetic  for 
the  wrongdoer.  I  am  not  criticizing  any  one 
person  or  a  single  agency,  but  a  system,  a 
mistaken  philosophy  of  softness  for  the  crim- 
inal that  threatens  to  make  a  mockery  of 
law  enforcement. 

BrrrzK  harvest 

America  Is  now  reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of 
this  mistaken  attitude.  The  crop  of  youthful 
lawlessness  has  been  growing  steadily.  Per- 
sons under  18  are  now  responsible  for  nearly 
half  of  all  major  crimes  In  this  country,  for 
nearly  60  percent  of  auto  thefts;  48  percent 
of  larcenies;  47  fjercent  of  burglaries;  22  per- 
cent of  gun,  knife,  and  strongarm  robberies; 
17  percent  of  forcible  rapes;  12  percent  of 
aggravated  assaults;  and  8  p>ercent  of  in\ir- 
ders. 

Some  misplaced  Judicial  leniency  has 
added  to  the  problem.  Light  Jail  sentences 
and  underserved  paroles  have  caused  some 
young  offenders — and  some  potential  offend- 
ers— to  beconM  contemptuous  of  law  and 
the  rights  of  society  and  go  on  to  more  seri- 
ous crimes. 

Of  course.  It's  easy  to  feel  sorry  for  these 
youthful  wrongdoers.  But  we  need  to  show 
more  concern  for  their  unfortunate  victims 
and  the  victims"  families  — and  potential  vic- 
tims. Many  persons  appear  to  feel  a  deep 
concern  for  the  young  criminal  but  little  or 
no  awareness  of  his  victims  Why?  I  don't 
know  unless  many  Americiina  have  come  to 
accept  crime  as  normal,  lost  their  sense  of 
Justice,  and  let  tlielr  thinking  be  warped  by 
pleas  for  an  overly  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  the  criminal. 

THIN   LINE 

Naturally,  those  dealing  with  youngsters 
must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  mis- 
chief and  crime.  Often  the  line  Is  pretty 
thin,  but  we  must  draw  the  line.  If  we  be- 
gin by  excusing  a  first  offense  of  a  serious 
nature,  we  will  be  harming  the  boy  as  weU 
as  society.  For  It  Is  easy  for  a  youngster, 
who  thinks  he  can  get  sway  with  It.  to  pro- 
gress from  a  misdemeanor  to  a  felony.    Tak- 


ing a  car  merely  for  a  thrill,  for  example.  Is 
a  serious  offense,  for  It  can  easily  lead  to 
something  worse. 

Without  question,  the  automobUe  has  be- 
come an  Important  factor  In  Juvenile  crime. 
Some  boys  get  started  In  crime  by  stealing 
gas  fo«'  an  old  Jalopy  they  can't  afford.  But 
we  cant  do  away  with  the  automobUe  and 
return  to  the  horse-and-buggy  days.  We've 
got  to  teach  our  kids  to  live  with  the  auto- 
mobile. That  means  learning  to  drive  re- 
sfxjnslbly. 

INOrVIDUAL      RESPONSIBn-rrT 

We  must  make  youngsters  realize  at  an 
early  age  that  they  are  responsible  for  their 
own  acts.  When  we  cast  aside  the  Idea  of 
Individual  responsibility,  we  open  the  door 
to  all  of  the  sins  of  Irresponsibility. 

A  most  effective  curb  on  Juvenile  crime  Is 
to  make  sure  the  wrongdoer  understands 
that  he  has  done  wrong  and  should  not  do 
It  again.  We  must  try  to  make  his  first  step 
In  crime  also  his  last.  Instead  of  merely 
probing  hU  subconscious  to  try  to  find  out 
why  he  broke  the  law.  we  must  make  clear 
to  him  his  resp>ocLBlblllty. 

MAIN     GOAL 

While  rehabilitating  the  criminal  Is  Im- 
portant, this  must  not  overshadow  our  main 
goal — preventing  youngsters  from  becoming 
criminals  In  the  first  place.  This  means,  first 
of  all.  religious  and  moral  training. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  more  reli- 
gious training  for  the  young  Is  one  of  the 
great  needs  of  our  time.  Surveys  conducted 
among  Juveniles  who  are  In  trouble  show 
concl\islvely  that  many  of  these  delinquents 
had  little  or  no  religious  training.  Here 
Scouting  can  and  does  help  with  Its  emphasis 
on  a  boy's  "duty  to  God."  keeping  "morally 
straight,"  and  the  12  points  of  the  Scout 
law. 

Too  much  leisure  runs  a  close  second  as  a 
cause  of  delinquency  Here  again  Scouting 
helps  to  fill  a  vacuum  and  provide  a  con- 
structive, character-building  occupation  for 
leisure  hoxirs. 

Another  cause  ot  Juvenile  misbehavior 
stems  from  a  lack  of  respect  for  authority. 
Scouting  Is  an  effective  antidote  for  this, 
teaching,  as  It  does,  respect  for  home,  coun- 
try, law  and  order. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  better  way  to  start 
the  young  on  the  right  road  than  through 
Scouting.  FcM-  years  I  have  seen  It  proving 
its  value  in  Callfomla  But  we  need  to 
widen  Scoutlng's  Influence — and  do  an  even 
better  Job  with  the  boys  we  already  have. 

TO  scoDTxaa.  teachers,  parents 

If  I  could  put  my  message  to  Scout  leaders, 
teachers,  and  parents  into  a  few  words.  I 
would  say:  teach  resixjnslblllty,  teach  obedi- 
ence to  law.  teach  discipline 

I  would  also  offer  the  following  sugges- 
tions if  Scouting  Is  to  broaden  Its  crime- 
prevention  program: 

Teach  the  young  to  obey  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Teach  respect  for  law  and  cooperation 
with  law  enforcement  officers. 

Teach  the  responsibilities  of  good  citizen- 
ship. 

Demonstrate  disapproval  of  motion  plc- 
ttu-es  and  television  programs  that  glamorise 
crime  and  tend  to  encourage  Juvenile  vio- 
lence. 

These  are  the  things  America  needs.  The 
very  foundation  of  our  Government  and  so- 
ciety is  based  upon  protective  laws  and  their 
enforcement.  Only  with  the  understanding 
and  cooperation  of  adults  and  Juveniles  alike 
can  the  security  of  our  way  o*  life  be  main- 
tained. 

Working  together-  emphasizing  Individual 
responsibility — we  can  bring  a  new  day  of 
law  and  order  and  brotherly  love  to  America. 
Scouting  has  a  major  role  to  play  In  build- 
ing toward  that  day. 


July  so 
The  Mental  ReUriUtioD  Fadlitiei  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAPIKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NXW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKa 

Thursday,  July  30,  1964 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  Include  a  letter  from  the 
New  York  State  Association  for  Retarded 
Children,  concerning  certain  provisions 
of  Public  Law  88-164,  the  Mental  Retar- 
dation Facilities  Construction  AcL 

The  facts  set  forth  by  this  worthy  and 
humane  organization  are  very  alarming, 
and  I  feel  they  have  a  very  legitimate 
protest.     Their  letter  follows: 
New  York  State  Association 

for  Retarded  Chilorkn,  Inc., 

Sew  York.  NY,  July  27. 1964. 
Hon.   Thaddeus  J.  Dulsiu, 
Member,  House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washinsfton.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Dulski:  I  must  call  to 
your  attention  a  most  grave  Injustice  being 
done  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  State 
of  New  York. 

I  refer  to  the  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
with  regard  to  Public  Law  88-104,  tlUe  I, 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  Construction 
Act. 

trnder  these  regulations  the  Federal 
matching  share  of  mental  retardation  facili- 
ties construction  funds  for  New  York  U 
37  67  percent,  based,  no  doubt,  on  the  Hill- 
Burton  formula.  The  State  or  voluntary 
agencies  must  put  up  62.33  percent  of  each 
facility   plus  the  cost  of  the  land. 

We  protest  this  as  most  unfair  and  ask 
that  you  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  from 
this  State  protest  this  to  the  Secretary. 

The  law  does  not  (pt.  O  of  title  I)  set 
the  Federal  share  for  construction  of  facili- 
ties, although  It  does  set  an  upp>er  limit  at 
75  i>ercent  for  Federal  participation  for  re- 
search centers  and  university  affiliated  facili- 
ties for  the  mentally  retarded. 

The  concept  of  allocation  of  Federal  funds 
to  States  on  the  basis  of  population  and 
Income  Is  threadbare,  at  best,  and  Is  viciously 
discriminating  when  the  matohlng  funds  will 
come  from  voluntary  agencies  such  as  this 
association. 

Voluntary  agencies  are  no  richer  In  New 
York  than  In  Texas — and  get  their  money 
with,  perhaps,  more  difficulty  Yet  Texas 
gets  56  96  percent  In  matohlng  funda 

We  refrain  to  comment  on  Mississippi  that 
receives  66*^   percent  Federal  matching. 

There  may  be  some  Justification  for  these 
differences  where  the  State  Is  putting  up  the 
matching  money,  but  we  submit  that  where 
the  matching  money  comes  from  voluntary 
parents  organizations  such  as  members  of 
the  National  Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren, the  Federal  share  should  be  the  same 
In  all  States. 

The  act  becomes  a  mockery  If  this  Is  not 
corrected  and  places  a  terrible  burden  on 
the  parents  in  this  State  as  compared  to 
others. 

We  appeal  to  you.  therefore,  to  lodge  a 
formal  protest  on  our  behalf  and  on  behalf 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  too  long  treated 
as   a   stepchild   In   these   matters. 

This  letter  Is  being  written  to  all  the  New 
York  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  T.  Weinoold, 

Executive  Director. 
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-^    ,ear    1965    Federal    percentages    for  'e.^  ^-^^  ^.^^^^^^i^^^^^^TJ^  '^r^^^  ITZ^^'^^  l^J'l^^^. 

'^J!uniil    mental    '^ealtA    and    mental  --J^^^P^^^^^^ldesTat   "ot^l^rl^  !SrougS*  studying    the    past    and    learning 

retardati^  faciUtj,  construction  th^ci^rtu^rf^T prohibit  a  State  hav-  about  our  country's  laws  you  will  be^me  an 

''^"^^  S^  ?^SSmeS  itg^lature  from  apporUon-  Informed    citizen    who    WUl    know    what    Is 

Alabama—- — - S  S  Sj  ?ke  S^^rshl^  of  one  of  the  houses  on  needed  to  keep  America  great. 

Alaska ti  ^n  factors  other  than  population.  ^_^_^^^_^____ 

Arizona °°  \y  senator  EvEErrr  Dirksen,  Republican,  of 

Arkansas »°    '»  nilnols,   has    introduced    a   similar   proposed  „     „    _^           i        n- 

Callfomla »°  °°  amendment  In  the  Senate.  Remarks  of   George   B.   Hartzof,  Jr.,  Ul- 

Colorado- - *°-^  since  RepresenUtlve  McCulloch  initiated  M.tift„«l    P.rlc    ^M^ce.   al  the 

Connecticut 35.00  ^^  congre^lonal  revolt  against  the  Court's  rector,    Nahonal    Fark    ^erVlCe,   at   UW 

Delaware ^;*  °/  ruling,    60    other    House    Members    have    in-  Anoual  Celebration,  Mooret  Creek  Na- 

Dlfltrlct  fo  ColunaMa 33^  troduced  sUnllar  bills  and  12  of  either  State  ,«.,•»           D.J,      NT       M.«23 

Florida J^^J  ^  pg^gral  courts  to  decree  the  reapportion-  bonal    B/llbtary    Park,    W.C,    Blaj    ^i, 

Georgia ^  *l  u^nt  of  one  house  of  a  State  legislature.  -g-. 

Hawaii *°^*  Representative  McCulloch  now  has  Intro-           'J'^                     

Idaho ^    ':;  duced    also    an    InterUn    resolution    which                       „  ,„^,,,T^rrc. 

Illinois f^lt  ^ould  abolish,  for  a  period  of  7  years,  the  EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

Indiana °°  °^  power  of  either  State  or  courts  to  decree  the  qf 

k°ras:::::::::::v:::::::::::::::::  53  46  [-prtu^--'"'  °'  °"  "^'^  ^' '  "^"     hon.  david  n.  Henderson 

Kentucky pt  ^l  T^«  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  give                              ^^  north  ca»olin* 

Louisiana ^^  congress  time  to  enact,  and  foe  tlie  StaUa                          HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Maine 1°   '*  to  ratify,  a  constitutional  amendment  mak-  IN  THE  HOUbJi  ur  Kr^rvi^o 

Maryland **  *°  ^g  ^^g  ban  permanent.     By  statute,  amend-                         Thursday.  July  30,  1964 

TcZT"''' ::::::::::::::  ts.n  --u  ^t  be  ratmed  withm  i  yea™  of     ^  henderson.  mt.  speaker,  the 

Minnesota ".70  ^''^  ^^^f^tlve    McCtilloch    regards    the  Honorable   George  B.   Hartzog    Jr.   Di- 

Mississippi 66  y,  g^pj^jj^g  c^u^  ruling  on  legisiaUve  appor-  rector  of  the  National  Park  Service  oi 

Mlasourl ~"^  tlonment  as  the  climax  of  a  long  series  ot  ^g    Department    of    Interior,    was    the 

Montana »^^^  rulings  by  the  present  "Uberal"  bench  that  prtncipal    speaker    on    May    23    at    the 

Nebraska ^^  °  "exceed  Its  proper  authority  and  usurp  pow-  ^qqj.q^  Qreek  National  Military  Park  lo- 

Nevada------ ^  •  e„  which  have  long  been  held  to  belong  to  Currle  in  Pender  County.  N.C.. 

N^^X^r      :::::ll:?i  the  Statos  or  toother  branches  of  the  Federal  ^^^^J^g^^^essional  district  I  have 

New  Mexico 60.40  '^^^^^t^ent   In  Congress   against  the  the  honor  tO  represent.          ^     .      _  ^.^ 

New  York 37.67     ^The  ^^^^^^^^^  ^,  ^^  p^.^ai  judici-         The  Battle  of  Moores  JJeek  Bridge 

North  Carcrflna cq  ir  ary  on  the   lawmakers'  prerogaUves  reflects  ^as   fought   on   February    27,    1776,   ana 

North  Dakota °«  i°  ^  similar  alarm  and  concern  on  the  part  of  ^las  been  referred  to  as  "the  Lexington 

Ohio «  JJ  yiei   general   public     It   Is  a   feeling   which  ^^^^j  Concord  of  the  South."     ThiB  bat- 
Oklahoma cuts  across  party  lines.  ^jg  occurred  on  a  branch  of  the  Cape 

Oregon              ^here  Is  little  doubt  but  that  a  constltoi-  ^0  miles  from  the  sea- 

Pennsylvanla *»  ^^  j      ^  amendment  curbing  the  High  Court's  ^^  ^7  wiTrrMno^orL     and   was   a   major 

Rhode  Island 60.18  "?,                ^              ^^^  ^^y^  long  been  Port  of  Wilmington.   ^^„^^  *_™^J°^ 

South  Carolina 66  %  t^^^^  ^  ^w  w^iaUve  functions  ha.  factor  In  preventing  a  full-scale  British 

south  Dakota M.  13  [^f^^^Jp^P^^'J  ^Lng  majority  of  the  invasion  of  tiie  South  in  t^e  opening 

Tennessee 64.50  ^^^^J^  phases    of    the    American     Revolution. 

Texas sa  53  We  hope  both  Houses  may  find  the  time.  This  victory  had  a  significant  role  In  the 

Utah In  45  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  to  get  the  j^qj.^    Carolina    colonists'    decision,    on 

Vermont °  machinery    started    toward    enactment    and  ^   ^^    ^rjrjQ    ^  instruct  Its  delegates 

Virginia     °  ratification  of  thU  badly  needed  amendment.  ^ ^y^  Continental  Congress  to  vote  for 

Washington  . J^  J^  j^^^t^n^     ^.e    Interim    legislation,    pro-  ^,^„^°„^^"^^                                     ^as  the 

West  Virginia 81.91  Reoresentatlve  McCclloch  should  independence.     North  L,-M-Oima  was   wic 

Wisconsin 5    ^5  ^^^^^^ .^PJ^^^i^.  during  the  current  first  Colony  to  take  such  acUon.     The 

Wyoming ^ ^^  sLtSn  victory  at  Moores  Creek  also  supplied 

American  Samoa 66  %  ^__^^— ^—  a  needed  stimulus  for  all  the  colonists 

Guam 66  %  ^  ^  whole  in  the  movement  toward  in- 

^S^SSi.:::::::::::-.::::::::::; «  h     wh..  .  bc  c»  d.  t.  s.re.ri.«     'r^^.^  b,  me  r«.^  of  k- 

^^^^__^___  Amenca  s  Mentaf e  rector  Hartzog.  as  weU  as  by  his  pres- 

ence,  at  the  annual  celebration  in  the 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  pj^j^   sponsored   by   the   Moores    Creek 

McCalloch  Reapportionment  Amendment  j  of  Battleground    Association.      There   lias 

uniu     lAMirC  D     TRflVFR     IR  been  such  widespread  interest  since  Mr. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ^^^-  JAMLa  K.  Uivuvciv,   Jiv.  Hartzog's  deUveiy  of  these  remarks  that 
o^  or  NEW  TOEK  j  fg^j  ^^  ^^^^  appropriatc  to  share  them 
.irxai    cAasiTCf    I     nrviNC  m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ^jth    miy    coUeagues   under    unanimous 
HON.  aAmlltL  L.   Ut.Vint  Thursday,  July  30,  1964  consent  I  include  this  celebrated  speech 
or  0H30  TTTTD      Ti/r        a       v-or      thp  ^"  the  Record: 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  Mr.      GROVER.      Mr.      "P^^^'    j"^  Remarks  or  George  B.  HAR-raoc,  Jr..  Direc- 
iN  iHtMuuae-ur  scouting  movement  Is  of  great  impor-  national  Park  servicr,  at  th.  an- 
Thursday.  July  30,  1964  ^^^^^  ^^^  shaping  the  minds  of  our  young  ^^^  celebration,  Moores  Creek  National 
Mr  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Colum-  boys  and  young  men  in  great  American  p^^^^  ^.c.  Mat  23,  1964 
bus    Ohio    Dispatch,   on   July   26,    1964.  traditions  of  individualism  and  liberty.  ,pj^g  warmth  of  the  welcome  I  have  re- 
published a  fine  editorial  relating  to  the  This   brief   essay   comment  by   Scout  celved  here  today  is  to  me  a  reminds  that 
constitutional    amendment    proposal    of  Bobby  Ellis,  age  10.  of  Centerport.  N.Y..  ^  "^  <Ji°",,^^  "^«  £^  ^^.T  h^S«^ 
Representative      Williah      McCulloch  1,  indicative  of  the  basic  under^tan^ng  ^"^^^J^^^S,^  g^^y^ f^  y^  g^- 
arising  out  of  the  decision  of  the  U5.  and  devotion  to   patriotism  which  the  'g^ous  invitaUon. 

Supreme  Court  on  legislative  reappor-  young  people  in  scouting  are  happily  as-  ,j^^  battle  which  we  commemorate  today 

tionment.    I  commend  it  to  the  attention  soclated  with.  took   place   nearly   two   centuries   ago,    and 

of  al  Members  of  Congress.    The  editorial  what  a  boy  Can  Do  to  strengthen  with  the  passage  of  the  years  we  have  dun- 

follows-  America's  Herttage  culty  In  grasping  the  full  reality  of  the  battle 

Good  Amendmknts  Pending  The  most  Important  thing  a  boy  can  do  to  forMoores  ^^f J^rldge. 

On   aune    24.    Representative   Wn.LiAM    M.  ^txen^^hen^eH^^  h^rlt^e  ^  to  U,ve  hU  ^s    1     ^'^^^^.^^f^^^riu^oV ^Tch 

ModTLLocH.  Republican,  of  Ohio.  Introduced  country.  ^7^''J^flJ^'^.^°Znt^lov^^l  brought  a  great  nation  Into  beUig,  was  the 

revrru'^'sTp^^r^^urirec^Ulo^^^^^^  ^r^U^' o^r  ^l.T^d^or^^^r^U.  llvl^,  asplfTng,  struggling  people  wh.  were 
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Immediately  involved  in  this  battle  The 
speakers  today  have  brought  home  to  ua 
that  tbe  American  Revolution  was  a  hard, 
wearing,  bloody  struggle,  one  that  we  came 
very  close  to  losing. 

It  was  a  struggle  fought  by  people  very 
much  like  ourselves,  which  Is  to  say  they 
were  often  confused,  and  occasionally  dis- 
couraged about  the  possible  outcome  of  the 
tremendoiis  task  they  had  undertaken.  It  is 
to  those  people  we  have  come  to  pay  hom- 
age today.  We  owe  our  existence,  as  Ameri- 
cans, to  them. 

The  colonists  fought  in  pursuit  of  an  Idea, 
a  concept  best  expressed  by  Christopher 
Gadsden,  of  South  CJaroUna,  before  the  war 
began,  that  "there  ought  to  be  no  more  New 
England  men.  no  New  Yorkers  •  •  •  but  all 
of  us  Americans." 

In  the  coiirse  of  6  bitter  years  of  warfare, 
amidst  the  monotony  and  the  hardship  and 
the  danger  of  constant  campaigning,  the 
soldiers  of  Washington  realized  their  dream 
of  independence  and  freedom. 

For  this  generation,  Moores  Creek  Is  more 
than  an  isolated  battlefield.  Moores  Creek 
has  become  an  intergral  part  of  the  fabric 
of  America's  historic  tradition — of  her 
struggle  to  maturity  as  a  great  Nation 

Across  our  land  the  national  park  system 
represents  America  at  its  best.  Each  park 
contributes  to  a  deeper  unedstandlng  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States  and  of  our  way 
of  life;  of  the  natural  processes  which  have 
given  form  to  our  land:  and  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  environment  in  which   we  live. 

Orand  C?anyon,  Glacier,  the  Great  Smoky 
Moiuitalns — these  and  many  other  national 
parks  exemplify  the  slow  processes  which 
have  carved  and  Bhap>ed  the  American  land- 
scape In  superlative  fashion  and  clf)the<l  it 
with  plant  and  animal  life 

The  cliff  dwellings  and  mesa- top  pueblos 
of  Mesa  Verde  and  a  score  of  other  sites  in 
the  Southwest;  the  strange  Images  of  efBgy 
mounds:  and  the  10.000-year-old  relics  of 
Ocmulgee  give  us  glimpses  of  peoples  who 
lived  here  long  before  the  coming  of  the 
first  European. 

Within  the  national  park  system  lies  the 
Whole  range  of  our  colonial  and  national 
history.  There  are  early  Spanish  forts  In 
Florida  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  old  Spanish 
missions  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Port 
Raleigh  commemorates  the  first  English  at- 
tempt to  settle  the  New  World:  and.  nor  far 
away,  is  Jamestown,  where  English  settle- 
ment succeeded. 

And  there  Is  Independence  Hall  and  In- 
dependence Square — where  a  nation  was 
born — where  you  can  touch  the  Liberty 
Bell — and  where  the  Constitution  wa.s  writ- 
ten. 

On  the  battlefields  of  Gettysburg  and 
Vlcksburg.  at  Fort  McHenry  and  Fort 
Pulaski  one  can  give  a  new  sense  of  Ameri- 
can valor  and  courage.  Virtually  all  of  the 
famous  battlefields  of  the  War  Between  the 
States — from  Manassas  to  Appomattox — are 
now  embraced  In  whole  or  in  part  In  the 
national  park  system 

Telling  the  story  of  the  adventure,  hard- 
ship, and  initiative  of  our  pioneer  forefathers 
who  settled  the  Far  West,  is  the  Jefferson 
National  Expansion  Memorial  at  St  Louis. 
Fort  Clatsop,  and  other  historic  sites 

These  and  scores  of  others — Including  his- 
toric monumente  and  buildings  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital — comprise  the  national  park 
system— owner  by  ail  Americans — a  price- 
less part  of  the  American  heritage.  At  these 
parks  the  visitor  reviews  the  highlights  of 
otir  past,  iB  caught  up  in  the  exciting  events 
of  other  days  and  other  times,  and  shares  In 
the  victories  and  tragedies,  the  bitter  hard- 
ships and  the  glorious  triumphs  of  the  men 
who  created  America  and  made  It  great 

Our  country  Is  now  reaping  the  rewards 
of  the  material  productivity  of  the  land.  It 
la    timely    and    proper    that    the    intangible 


benefits  of  the  land  be  given  greater  atten- 
tion to  further  eiu-ich  out  Uvea. 

In  meeting  the  urgent  need  for  more  out- 
door recreational  opportunities — especially 
neen  big  cities — there  is  presently  betorv  the 
Congress  legislation  which  would  establish 
a  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 

As  proposed,  the  fund  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  through 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and 
would  provide  a  consistent  and  practical 
means  by  which  additional  open  space  can 
be  acquired  to  meet  the  expanding  park  and 
recreation  needs  for  an  ever-Increasing  ix)p- 
ulatlon. 

For  North  Carolina,  the  fimd  would  pro- 
vide grants-in-aid  on  a  matching  fund  basis 
for  recreation  planning,  land  acquisition,  and 
the  development  of  park  and  recreation 
areas. 

For  the  Nation,  it  would  provide  a  means 
of  acquiring — ahead  of  the  bulldozer  and  in 
advance  of  skyrocketing  prices — irreplaceable 
op>en  space,  historical  areas,  seashores,  lake- 
shores,  primitive  wilderness  areas,  aoid  free- 
flowing  streams  of  national  significance. 

There  Is  also  the  need  to  add  new  areas  so 
that  this  and  future  generations  may  enjoy 
the  great  natiu'al  beauty  of  our  land — Cape 
Lookout  National  Seashore  sponsored  by 
Congressman  Hd^erson  and  Senators 
Jordan  and  Ekvin  Is  one  such  area. 

To  Identify  ourselves  more  completely  with 
the  past  and  from  it  draw  strength  for  future 
creativity,  we  need  to  make  frequent  pilgrim- 
ages these  days  to  the  milestones  along  the 
way  to  greatness. 

We  need  these  reminders  of  our  great  na- 
tional heritage — for  without  them  we  cannot 
understand  the  past — enjoy  the  present — or 
build  for  the  future. 

At  these  places  of  beauty  and  history,  here 
at  Moores  Creek — where  the  British  hopes  for 
an  invasion  of  the  South  were  blasted — as 
well  as  many  thousands  of  miles  away  at 
Mount  McKlnley  National  Park  in  Alaska, 
we  can  truly  say: 

"Here   is  America 
This  Is  my  country 
These   are    my   people." 


Address  by  Jack  Yohe,  Chief  of  die 
Office  of  Informatioa,  Qyil  Aero- 
naotks  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

or    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30.  1964 

Mr  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  a  free  flow  of  accurate  Inf ormatlori  to 
all  segments  of  the  news  media  was 
stressed  this  past  week  by  Jack  Yohe. 
Chief  of  the  Office  of  Information  for 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  when  he  ap- 
peared at  the  National  Aircraft  Accident 
Investigation  School  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

The  school  Is  comprised  of  accident  in- 
vestigators and  inspectors  from  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  and  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  The  school  itself  Is  a 
part  of  the  PAA  Aeronautical  Center. 

Mr.  Yohe  told  the  group  as  public  serv- 
ants on  the  public  payroll : 

We  have  strict  accountability  to  the  public 
for  what  we  do.  for  what  we  say.  and  how 
we  conduct  ourselves. 


He  outlined  the  procedures  that  are 
being  followed  by  the  CAB  in  keeping  the 
public  informed  on  accident  investiga- 
tions. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
talk  be  Inserted  in  the  CcNCREssioifAL 
Record  : 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  today  and  to 
have  the  opp>ortunity  to  talk  to  this  group  at 
Investigators  and  inspectors.  All  of  you  win 
play  important  roles  In  developing  this 
dynamic  aviation  Industry.  Th.e  manner  in 
which  you  conduct  yourselves  with  the  press 
at  an  accident  wlU  be  most  Important. 

This  then,  will  be  the  subject  of  my  brief 
talk — -the  desirable  manner  of  releasing  in- 
formation concerning  airplane  accidents.  As 
the  chief  news  source  of  the  CivU  Aeronau- 
tics Bocutl.  I  assume  a  great  responslbilltj 
for  the  dissemination  of  accurate  avlaticm 
news — news  pertaining  both  to  accidents  and 
to  economics.  The  essence  of  my  work  Is 
the  continual  striving  to  maintain  a  free 
flow  of  accurate  information  to  all  segments 
of  the  news  media. 

Now.  all  of  us  here,  including  newspaper- 
men, are  public  servants.  It  seems  proper  at 
this  time  to  tell  you  that  I.  too.  was  a  work- 
ing newsman  for  almost  20  years  before  I  be- 
came a  congressional  aid. 

I  find  most  distasteful  the  suppression  of 
any  Information  whatever  to  the  press  and 
therefore  to  the  public  and.  of  ootirse.  and 
paramount,  to  the  Congress.  The  public 
should  and  must  have  full  and  accurate  news 
in  the  vital  Interest  of  a  better  government 
for  all  Americans.  Those  of  us  who  are  on 
the  public  pa3n"oll  have  strict  accountability 
to  the  public  for  what  we  do.  for  what  we 
say.  and  how  we  conduct  ourselves.  News- 
men, too.  have  a  strong  responsibility  to  the 
public.  This  accountability  is  through  news 
media  which  can  overemphasize  or  under- 
emphaslze  and  sometimes  distort. 

Some  months  ago  In  New  York  City.  1  told 
a  group  of  aviation  writers  that  of  all  avi- 
ation news  that  comes  from  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  accidents  strike  the  public 
most  dramatically.  People  can  understand 
accidents.  This  very  thing,  of  course.  Is  the 
reason  why  airline  accidents,  which  are 
largely  spelled  in  drama  and  in  human  trag- 
edy, hit  the  headlines  in  such  bold  print 
The  operational  aspect  of  airplane  flying  and. 
particularly  of  the  flight  of  an  aircraft  which 
comes  to  grief  Is  completely  unlike  those  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  the  indtistry  with  which 
the  Board  also  is  deeply  concerned. 

These  economic  aspects  create  negligible 
news  interest  because  they  are  neither  tragic 
nor  dramatic  to  the  general  public.  When- 
ever an  accident  happens,  most  good  work- 
ing nevirspapermen  try  to  get  out  the  first 
news  flash  Qrst.  They  also  try  to  get  a 
human  Interest  angle,  and  so  obviously  they 
talk  to  people.  These  are  newspapermen 
doing  their  Job. 

Because  most  airplane  accidents  are  the 
end  result  of  a  series  of  events.  It  Is  almost 
always  utter  folly  to  attempt  to  put  a  repor- 
torlal  finger  on  a  cause  early  In  the  Investi- 
gation. This  Is  becoming  Increasingly  true 
with  the  Increased  complexity  of  modern 
aircraft.  It  is  Indeed  a  far  cry  from  the 
first  aircraft  accident,  which  according  to 
Oreek  mythology,  came  about  when  Icarus 
flew  so  high  and  close  to  the  sun  that  its 
heat  melted  the  wax  holding  his  feathered 
Wings  and  Icarus  fell  and  died.  In  the  crash 
of  a  modern  Jetliner  the  energy  released  at 
high  speed  Impact  Is  often  enough  to  ob- 
literate most.  If  not  all.  evidence. 

With  the  Icarus  crash  the  cause  was  self- 
evident:  with  the  Jet  it  Is  often  well  hidden 
This  classical  legend  and  the  occasional 
present-day  disaster  are  mentioned  merely  to 
stress  my  point,  which  is  that  it  is  better  to 
weigh  every  statement  rather  than  say  it 
wrong. 

The  great  majority  of  news  rising  from 
aircraft  accidents  is  of  a  highly  technical  and 


rather  complex  nature.  As  such.  It  is  not 
r»adllv  grasped  by  the  lay  public.  And.  by 
Ixwiision  of  the  same  thought  It  U  unbeliev- 
Ibiv  easy  to  garble  Uiformatlon  so  that  er- 
rors may  be  compounded  In  the  press  and 
niagnifi^d    to    great   and    damaging    propor- 

'''l^the  good  old  days  of  simple  aircraft  and 
less  congested  airways,  you  would  get  such 
-imple  causes  as  a  wing  spar  falling  and  the 
wing  coming  off.  Or  possibly  an  engine 
caught  flre  and  destroyed  the  plane.  Now 
there  iire  all  kinds  of  probable  causes. 

Mavbe  It  Is  a  seal  on  a  booster  pump  that 
operates  the  auxiliary  gadget  that  start*  a 
chain  reaction  with  more  complex  equip- 
ment toward  the  probable  cause  of  the  crash. 
This  produces  what  at  the  moment  ap- 
pears to  be  a  conflict  of  viewpoint  between 
the  aviaUon  reporter  who  wants  a  story  Im- 
mediately and  the  CAB  press  office  person- 
nel who  want  to  prevent  misleading  Infor- 
mation, or  Information  that  may  be  false  or 
immature,  from  being  widely  distributed. 
As  soon  as  there  U  an  airline  crash  there  is 
born  a  need  for  a  rapid  flow  of  information. 
The  airline  involved  is  faced  with  many  di- 
verse problems.  What  does  It  tell  the  cus- 
tomers? How  does  It  respond  to  public 
opinion  concerning  both  the  carrier  and  the 
au-craft  type  involved?  There  also  is  con- 
cern as  to  whether  there  are  any  peculiar 
circumsUnces  which  would  Indicate  a  need 
for  voluntary  or  Involuntary  grounding  of 
the  aircraft  or  other  emergency  measures 

The  aircraft  manufacturers  also  ore  Inter- 
ested In  early  details  for  essentially  the 
same  reasons.  The  public's  first  knowledge 
that  an  aircraft  accident  has  occurred  Is 
usually  when  he  picks  up  the  dally  news- 
paper or  has  his  radio  or  TV  program  Inter- 
rupted with  a  spot  news  announcement  of 
the  tragedy.  As  a  potential  passenger,  he 
has  somewhat  more  than  an  academic  Inter- 
est m  this  news.  He  may  wonder  if  he 
should  cancel  his  airline  transportation 
plans  and  travel  by  some  other  means.  If 
he  still  Intends  to  travel  by  air.  he  wonders 
if  he  should  secure  reservations  with  an- 
other carrier  or  at  least  travel  on  a  different 
kind  of  aircraft  until  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent Is  determined  So  his  voice  Is  added 
to  those  in  the  Industry  who  arc  in  search 
of  Immediate  Information. 

If  the  accident  occurs  within  the  city 
limits  or  ap^ars  to  involve  the  local  air- 
port or  any  of  the  facilities  associated  with 
It.  the  municipal  officials  are  directly  con- 
cerned with  early  information,  since  they 
in  tiun  are  being  afked  a  lot  of  questions. 
Many  times  the  flreflghtlng  department  and 
local,  county,  city,  or  State  police  agencies 
are  needed  to  assist  In  preservation  and 
recovery  of  the  wreckage. 

Tlie  jjeople  thus  Involved  also  have  a  need 
for  early  Information.  In  order  to  main- 
tain friendly  community  relations  the  city, 
county,  and  State  officials  must  be  provided 
with  as  much  factual  Information  as  j>os- 
sible — as  early  as  possible — to  allow  tnem  to 
an.swer  questions  directed  to  them  by  r)eople 
in  their  sphere  of  influence.  While  the  dis- 
semination of  Information  In  these  circum- 
stances Is  at  best  a  difficult  Job.  it  Is  com- 
pounded by  desires  of  the  various  news 
media  to  provide  their  patrons  with  news 
while  it  Is  still  news,  and  each  has  a  partic- 
ular problem  In  satisfactorily  meeting  Its 
various  deadlines.  When  all  the  "need-to- 
know"  and  "desire -to- know"  requirements 
meet,  the  problems  Incident  to  demands  for 
information  reach  staggering  proportions. 

The  steady  stream  of  TV  and  other  cam- 
eniinen.  photographers,  newspaper  reporters, 
and  others  can  create  an  almost  constant 
demand  upon  the  CAB  investigators'  time 
for  interviews,  personal  appearances,  and 
iniiitographs. 

I  realize  as  well  as  any  newsman  here,  and 
for  that  matter  probably  as  well  as  any  news- 
man in  the  country,  the  urge  and  drive  of  a 
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good  reporter  to  get  out   a  first  news   flash 
on  an  accident. 

I  realize,  also,  unfortunately,  that  the 
scoop  may  weU  dominate  tlie  accuracy.  This 
can  l>e  grossly  tmfalr  and  costly  to  the  prin- 
cipals In  the  case  even  though  the  err(5r 
may  later  be  retracted.  The  fact  is  that 
harm  has  been  done.  This  allows  me  to 
come  directly  to  grlp»wlth  my  subject.  Most 
of  you  men  will  be  on  the  Investigation  of 
general  aviation.  Dvuing  this  work  you 
nominally  will  not  have  a  Public  Informa- 
tion OfBcer  with  you.  You  mtist  serve  in 
many  Ciises  as  your  own  PIO. 

First.  I  want  to  stress  the  press  plays  fair. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  single  Instance  where 
the  press  has  not  cooperated  with  me  at  the 
CAB.  The  only  thing  they  ask  is  that  you 
be  honest.  Therefore  I  cannot  overempha- 
size the  importance  of  you  men  continuing 
to  give  only  established  factual  material. 

Under  no  clrciunstances  are  you  to  specu- 
late. You  will  be  working  under  pressure. 
and  there  may  be  an  occasional  reporter  who 
wlU  not  hesitate  to  capitalize  on  this  fact. 
As  the  link,  the  only  link  between  Govern- 
ment and  public  you  can  be  In  a  sensitive 
position  which  may  even  become  precarious 
should  you  speak  thoughtlessly  or  injudi- 
ciously. While  It  U  the  Board's  desU-e  to 
provide  factual  Information  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  the  task  of  satisfying  all  concerned 
Is  at  best  difficult. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  problem  Is  that 
information  obtained  in  the  early  stages 
of  an  investigation  requires  careful  and  sci- 
entific confirmation,  correlation  and  e\'BJua- 
tion  before  it  can  be  used  In  cause  deter- 
mination. For  example,  such  an  apparently 
simple  task  as  determining  the  exact  time  of 
the  accident.  In  order  to  provide  a  precise 
way  of  determining  the  flight  path,  may 
require  days  of  Investigation. 

The  CivU  Aeronautics  Board  cannot  give 
out  information  which  may  be  inaccurate  or 
unsubstantiated.  It  may  lend  weight  to  pre- 
mAttire  speculation  in  the  news,  and  inject 
controversy  Into  the  investigation  outside  of 
the  realm  of  obJecUve  factfinding.  Specu- 
lation by  an  Investigator  as  to  cause,  without 
adequate  substantiation,  can  result  in  irre- 
p>arable  damage  to  the  professional  standards 
and  economic  position  of  Individuals,  orga- 
nizations, and  products. 

Of  course,  on  major  airline  accidents,  the 
news  interest  Is  so  tremendous  and  the  pres- 
siu-e  so  great  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  finds  It  not  only  desirable  but  Im- 
perative to  have  a  professional  PIO  at  the 
scene.  The  Job  of  that  PIO— his  chief  func- 
tion— Is  to  take  frc«n  tiie  shoulders  of  the 
investigator  In  charge,  a  highly  bvu-dened 
man.  some  of  the  load  which  can  amount  to 
harassment.  Continual  phone  calls  around 
the  clock  from  eager  and  sincere  newsmen 
with  working  hoims  coinciding  with  the 
sleeping  hotu-s  of  the  nonpress  people  do  not 
make  for  tranqiUllty  nor  efficiency. 

For  many  years  there  were  too  many  peo- 
ple, other  than  the  PIO  officer,  speaking  out 
at  accident  sites.  News  Information  was 
disseminated  almost  at  random  and  was  often 
erroneous.  It  was  a  pure  and  simple  case 
of  the  left  hand  not  knowing  what  the  right 
hand  was  doing  nor  was  going  to  do.  Too 
many  people  were  passing  out  well  meaning 
but  nevertheless  conflicting  Information. 
Cmr  cvurent  procedures  caU  for  the  Public 
Information  Officer  to  pick  the  time,  place 
and  method  of  release. 

It  seem  proper  to  point  out  a  generality 
or  two.  Hanging  on  ofBce  walls  around  the 
Biu-eau  of  Safety  is  a  framed  motto  which 
came  from  this  very  school  It  reads,  "There 
Is  not  pattern  to  aircraft  acoidents  but  there 
must  be  a  pattern  to  accident  Investigation." 
In  other  words,  althotogh  no  two  crashes  are 
ever  quite  alike  they  are  aU  investigated  on 
the  general  principle  of  leaving  no  stone  un- 
turned. 

What,  for  example,  may  at  first  suggest  an 


inflight  explosion  may  tiuTi  out  to  be  some- 
thing entirely  different.  It  Is  easy  to  visual- 
ize the  tremendous  damage  that  an  un- 
founded, or  even  tmconfirmed  news  release 
on  an  aircraft  bombing  could  do.  Shaking 
of  public  confidence  would  be  most  vigorous 
and  damaging,  and  the  Industry,  individuals, 
and  Insiu-ance  companies  would  feel  the  cold 
wind  of  a  harsh  economic  Impact. 

It  is  desirable  to  point  out,  that  the  in- 
vestigator In  charge  or  the  PIO.  whichever 
the  case  may  be,  mtist  be  on  top  of  all  in- 
telligence stemming  from  a  crash.  The  bet- 
ter informed  the  individual  is  the  better  Job 
he  can  do.  He  mtist  virtually  know  every- 
thing. How  he  handles  this  knowledge — 
how  he  disseminates  It — Is  a  major  role  In  his 
business.  His  goal  is  to  keep  the  public 
Informed. 

The  CAB  Is  a  public  agency  working  In  the 
public's  business  and  the  public  has  a  right 
to  know. 

There  Is  nothing  secret  In  an  aircraft  in- 
vestigation. Through  the  years  we  have 
learned  lessons  which  have  proven  the  wis- 
dom of  our  current  policies  regarding  pre- 
mature dlBClosvire  of  information. 

Any  significant  deviation  from  these  prac- 
tices would,  and  we  si>eak  frcwn  experience, 
reduce  public  confidence  In  the  CivU  Aero- 
nautics Board,  the  only  Federal  Agency 
charged  by  law  with  the  determination  of  the 
probable  cause  of  aircraft  accidents.  Some- 
times the  public  believes  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  can  solve  airplane  crashes 
almost  Immediately  after  their  occiurence. 
In  most  cases,  this  is  far  from  true  because, 
as  you  know.  In  reality,  many  months  of  the 
most  metlculotiB  investigation  generally  pass 
before  the  probable  cause  is  learned. 

Now.  there  Is  an  ancillary  fact  growing  out 
of  this  state  of  affairs.  It  is  the  failure  some- 
times of  the  news  agencies  to  follow  up  the 
release  of  preUmlnary  information.  This 
happens  because  the  accident  no  longer  is 
newsworthy.  Often  the  amplifying  or  ad- 
ditional Information  which  may  be  crucial  to 
the  solution  of  the  case  is  not  uncovered  for 
months,  long  after  newspaper  reader  Inter- 
est has  waned. 

There  Is  within  the  Bureau  of  Safety,  and 
for  Bvireau  use,  an  existing  directive  on  the 
subject  of  the  relationship  and  the  liaison 
of  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  with  the 
press. 

I  shall  not  quote  it  but  I  shaU  lift  a 
thought  or  two  from  that  three  page  docu- 
ment.    Some  of  the  highlights  are: 

(a)  Information  of  a  ptu-ely  factual  na- 
tnu-e,  after  acceptable  confirmation  of  the 
facts,  is  not  only  to  be  released  to  the  press 
but  it  is  to  be  released  as  expediently  as 
feasible.  If  there  remains  any  element  of 
doubt  or  ambiguity  there  is  to  be  no  release 
imtil  the  doubt  has  been  resolved. 

(b)  When  there  has  been  a  tape  record- 
ing of  commvmicatlons  between  an  aircraft 
and  a  control  facUlty.  the  tape  recording  is 
also  to  be  made  available  to  the  press,  after 
proper  coordination  with  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency. 

(c)  Information  to  be  released  at  the  scene 
of  the  accident  and  arrangements  for  inter- 
views or  for  photography  or  for  personal 
appearances,  including  those  on  TV.  of  CAB 
personnel  are  to  be  made  only  after  clear- 
ance through  the  PIO  or  the  Investigator  in 
charge. 

These  are.  in  all  cases,  the  most  knowledge- 
able Individuals  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  only  ones  who  may  speak  officially  on 
matters  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  in- 
vestigation and  the  facts  which  may  have 
been  established. 

Because  no  two  crashes  are  ever  quite  alike 
and  becatise  of  their  often  incredible  com- 
plexity there  arises  from  time  to  time  the 
desirability  of  using  the  expertise  of  a  par- 
ticular Investigator  for  news  purposes. 

This  is  done,  of  cotu-se,  only  after  clear- 
ance with  the  public  Information  officer. 
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I  can't  stress  too  strongly  the  Importance 
of  accuracy  and  the  need  of  telling  only 
what  has  been  proven.  This  Is  not  the  same 
tiling  as  withholding  Information  merely  for 
the  sake  of  withholding.  On  the  contrary, 
the  newsmen  should  and  must  be  given 
everything  to  which  they  are  ethically  en- 
titled. 

The  PIO  must,  and  Is  going  to  bend  over 
far  bcu;kward  to  do  this.  That  bending  over 
far  to  the  rear  has  Its  advEUitages  also  for 
there  comes  a  day  when  the  PIO  or  investi- 
gator In  charge,  will  want  something  of  the 
newsmen. 

It  Is  worthwhile  to  mention  a  few  examples 
of  the  desirability  of  withholding  Investiga- 
tory Intelligence  until  full  confirmation  Is  at 
hand. 

At  Unlonvllle,  Mo.,  on  May  22,  1962,  a  Con- 
tinental Air  Lines  Boeing  707  was  bombed 
during  flight.  The  entire  rear  end  of  the  air- 
plane was  blown  off  and  was  found  3  to  4 
miles  from  the  main  wreckage.  We,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  established  the  fact  of 
bombing  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation confirmed  It.  There  was  the  closest 
liaison  between  the  CAB  and  the  FBI 

Nee<Il«88  to  say,  the  FBI  quickly  ferreted 
out  the  Individual  responsible  for  the  out- 
rage. Unfortunately,  he  could  not  be 
brought  to  Justice  for  he,  as  well  as  all  others 
aboard  the  Ill-fated  craft,  was  dead. 

Consider,  If  you  please,  the  economic  re- 
percussions probable  from  a  premature  news 
release  on  this  case. 

The  overall  costs  of  aviation.  whlcl\  Include 
Insurance  rates,  or  premiums,  fluctuate  con- 
tinuously with  the  prevailing  hazards  to 
flights.  These  hazards  may  be  real  or  false. 
We  must  do  our  best  not  to  Increase  hazard 
by  the  Ill-considered  release  of  any  Infor- 
mation. Scare  headlines  are  costly  to  the 
Industry.  Never  forget  that  newspaper 
copywriters,  particularly  the  lads  who  write 
the  headlines,  try  to  use  the  most  eye-arrest- 
ing words.     That's  their  Job. 

ThU  Is  all  the  more  reason  that  we  must 
be  careful   that  what   we  report  Is  factual. 

Here  Is  another  illustrative  example.  At 
Chicago  on  September  17,  1961,  a  TWA  Con- 
stellation crashed  a  few  minutes  after  take- 
off from  Midway  Airport.  The  wreckage  was 
brought  back  to  a  hangar  at  that  airport 
where  one  of  our  englneer-ptlot-lnvestlpjators 
found  that  a  critical  bolt  In  the  elevator 
boost  package  was  missing.  This  Informa- 
tion was  psAsed  to  the  press.  In  this  case 
the  tnveetlgator's  original  deduction  proved 
to  have  been  right.  However,  had  It  been 
wrong  the  operator  of  the  aircraft,  as  well 
as  others,  could  well  have  been  hurt  griev- 
ously as  well  as  unjustly. 

Another  case.  Near  Ellcott  City,  Md.,  In 
the  fall  of  1962,  a  United  Air  Lines  Viscount 
collided  with  whistling  swans.  These  birds 
average  about  13  p>o\Lnds  In  weight.  The  re- 
sult was  sufficient  structural  dlslntes^ratlon 
of  the  aircraft's  empennage  to  ca\i.se  an  Im- 
mediate crash.  It  brought  death  to  all 
occupants.  The  case  Wiis  quickly  solved  by 
CAB  Investl^tors  and  their  findings  were 
confirmed  by  an  ornithologist,  who  readily 
Identified  feathers  and  other  bird  remains 
still  adhering  to  or  within  the  wreckage  as 
having  come  from  a  whistling  swan. 

An  early  and  a  completely  safe  release  of 
information  was  pxisslble  because  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case  and  the  relative 
ease  of  Its  solution.  Very  few  crashes  are 
that  obvious. 

Let  me  close  with  this  comment:  New 
investigators  are  often  scared  of  newsmen 
because  they  have  been  so  consistently 
warned  against  giving  false  information. 
Newsmen  have  a  Job  to  do.  Far  better  to 
help  them,  to  cooperate  with  them  to  the 
fullest  practical  extent  than  to  shun  them. 


The  McCalloch  Amendment 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  W.  RICH 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30.  1964 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  subcom- 
mittee of  Uie  Comjnittce  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  now 
hearing  almost  a  hundred  Joint  resolu- 
tions granting  the  States  of  the  Union 
the  right  to  apportion  one  or  both  houses 
of  their  legislatures  on  a  basis  other 
than  on  population  alone. 

My  colleague,  and  good  friend,  Wil- 
liam M.  McCuLLOCH,  of  Plqua,  Ohio,  has 
introduced  a  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which,  if  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States,  would  authorize  such  apportion- 
ment. 

The  Enquirer,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  had 
its  lead  editorial  on  this  most  important 
proposal  In  its  issue  of  July  28,  1964. 

The  editorial  follows  and  I  respect- 
fully urge  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
carefully  read  it: 

Th«  McCui-i.m-H   Amendment 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  last  week 
began  hearings  on  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Representative  Wna-iAM 
McCttli-och,  of  Ohio.  Its  purpKiee  Is  to  re- 
store to  the  States  a  right  that  had  remained 
unquestioned  until  last  June  15 — the  right 
of  the  States  to  use  a  basis  other  than  popu- 
lation In  apportioning  membership  of  one 
house  of  their  State  leglsliitures.  We  think 
It  deserves  congressional  support. 

We  did  not  differ  with  the  UJ5.  Supreme 
Court  In  the  Tennessee  apjxjrtlonment  case 
of  March  1962.  Here  It  ruled  that  the  peo- 
ple at  Tennessee  were  being  denied  equal 
protection  under  the  14th  amendment  by 
the  failure  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature  to 
Initiate  or  agree  upon  the  State's  legislative 
reapfx>rtlonment. 

Even  though  the  Tennessee  constitution 
provides  for  periodic  reapjxirtlonment,  the 
State's  lawmakers  had  refused  to  act  for 
more  than  60  years.  So  had  the  State's 
courts.  These  circumstances,  combined  with 
the  absence  of  Initiative  or  referendum 
under  Tennessee  law,  meant  that  there  was 
no  avenue  available  to  Tcnnesseans  to  correct 
the  overrepresentatlon  of  the  State's  rural 
counties  and  the  corri':  jxjndlng  underrepre- 
sentatlon  of   Its  growing  urban   centers. 

In  Its  June  decision,  however,  the  Court 
held  that  there  Is  also  a  denial  of  equal 
representation  In  any  State  that  does  not 
apportion  both  of  lia  legislative  chambers 
on  the  basis  of  p<ipulatlf)n. 

The  record  shows  that,  of  the  23  Northern 
States  that  ratified  the  14th  -amendment 
(along  with  Its  equal  protection  clause)  be- 
fore 1870.  5  had  constitutional  provisions 
that  called  for  the  apportionment  of  one  leg- 
islative chamber  without  regard  to  popula- 
tion. Ten  others  gave  emphasis  to  popula- 
tion but  called  for  the  consideration  of  other 
principles  of  apportionment  as  well. 

The  Supreme  Court  It.-clf  held  In  1948  that 
"It  would  be  strange  Indeed,  and  doctrinaire, 
for  this  Court  •  •  •  to  deny  a  State  the 
power  to  assure  a  proper  diffusion  of  political 
Initiative  as  between  its  thinly  populated 
counties  and  those  having  concentrated  mas- 
ses. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  havs 
practical  opportunities  for  exerting  their  po- 
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IlUcal  weight  at  tht  polls  not  available  to  ths 
farmer.  The  OonsUiuUon— a  practical  In! 
strument  of  government — makes  no  ruch  dsT 
mands  oa  the  States," 

It  U  also  quits  clear  that  the  use  of  a  basla 
other  than  population  to  dstermlne  ths 
method  of  representation  in  one  house  at 
State  legislatures  gi  >«  back  confllderably  be- 
yond the  enactment  of  ths  14th  amendment 
The  reason  was  not  a  corisplracy  to  deprive 
Americans  of  equal  representation,  but  a 
simple  recognition  that  there  were  facton 
other  than  population  that  deserved  con- 
■ideratlon  in  the  lawmaking  process. 

Indeed,  the  whole  concept  of  bicameral- 
ism— the  maintenance  of  two  legislative 
chambers  (only  Nebraska's  Legislature  has  « 
single  chamber)— la  a  reflection  of  this  mnl- 
tlpUclty  of  Interests. 

Cincinnati's  Justice  Potter  Stewart,  who 
dl.ssented  from  the  June  decision,  regarded 
It  as  giving  "support  to  a  current  mistaken 
view  of  the  Constitution  and  the  constitu- 
tional function"  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
"This  view."  he  said,  "•••!«  that  every 
major  social  Ul  In  this  country  can  find  Its 
cure  In  some  constitutional  'principle,'  and 
that  this  Court  should  "take  the  lead'  In 
promoting  reform  when  other  branches  of 
Government  fall  to  act  " 

The  Court  has  demonstrated  Its  proclivi- 
ties In  that  direction  on  many  occasions— 
but  none  q\ilte  so  flagrantly  as  In  this  one, 
which  represented  a  notable  departure  from 
even  Its  own  Judgments  of  only  16  years  ago. 

All  that  Representative  McCrn-Locn's  pro- 
posed amendment  would  do  Is  to  make  It 
clear  that  "nothing  in  the  Constitution  •  •  • 
shall  prohibit  a  SUate  •  •  •  from  apportion- 
ing the  membership  of  one  house  of  Its  leg- 
islature on  factors  other  than  population,  If 
the  citizens  of  the  State  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  upoji  the  apportionment," 

It  Is  grimly  Ironic,  we  tlilnk.  that  It  be- 
comes necessary  to  consider  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  safeguard  for  the  Stiites  a 
right  that  Is  traditionally  theirs,  a  right  that 
had  never  been  seriously  challenged  until 
last  month. 

The  approval  of  the  McCulloch  proposal 
and  Its  eventual  Incorporation  Into  the  Con- 
stitution would  not  only  clarify  a  matter 
about  which  clarification  Is  sorely  needed:  It 
would  also  demonstrate  that  It  Is  not  the  will 
of  Congress  or  of  the  American  people  that 
the  Supreme  Court  regard  Itself  as  a  super- 
leglslatlve  body  beyond  the  restraints  of  even 
the  Constitution  Itself. 
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Project  Hope  Mitsioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30.  1964 

Mr,  SHRIVER.  Mr,  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial and  article  from  the  Wichita 
Elagle-Beacon,  Wichita,  Kans..  concern- 
ing two  Wichita  physicians.  Dr.  Harold 
W.  Brooks  and  E>r.  Van  Parmley.  who  de- 
parted recently  for  TruJlllo,  Peru,  where 
they  will  staff  a  medical  school  for  Proj- 
ect Hope.  I  am  sure  that  after  reading 
the  following  two  Items  my  colleagues 
will  share  my  pride  In  these  two  fine 
Americaji  citizens  from  my  congressional 
district  who  are  performing  a  valuable 
service  to  our  country  through  their  vol- 
untary efforts  with  Project  Hope: 


(From  the  Wichita  (Kans  )  Beacon, 
'  July  11, 19641 

Hop*  FaoM  Wichita 

It  may  be  difficult  to  dispel  the  Image  of 
Jg  'Ugly  American,"  but  two  Wichita  doc- 
tors will  have  an  opportimlty  soon. 

Ot  Harold  W.  Brooks  and  Dr,  Van  Parmley 
■rill  leave  Wichita  this  month  to  teach  In  a 
Peruvian  medical  school.  Their  assignment 
will  last  for  at  least  a  year. 

The  doctors  are  volunteers  of  Project  Hope, 
a  nrlvately  sponsored  program  designed  to 
teach  medicine  and  Ueat  people  of  foreign 
nations  Project  Hope  has  agreed  to  staff 
arnedlcal  school's  hospital  in  the  coast  city 
of  TruJlllo,  Peru, 

The  doctors  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
aacrlflce  (This  will  be  Dr,  Brooks'  second 
trip  for  Project  Hope)  They  wUl  be  leaving 
a  community  of  friends  and  successful  prac- 
tices for  rewards  that  will  consist  mainly  of 
personal  satisfaction. 

In  the  last  several  years  Americans  have  re- 
sponded quickly  to  requests  to  lend  their 
skills  and  knowledge  to  people  of  other  na- 
tions It  Is  these  seemingly  Insignificant 
•loans,'  rather  than  the  millions  of  doUars. 
that  so  often  are  making  Indelible  Impres- 
sions and  slowly  changing  the  mask  of  the 
ugly  American  to  something  more  attractive 
and  more  characteristic  of  the  American 
people. 


I  From  the  Wltchlta  (Kans  i   Eagle, 

July  6.  1964) 
Hope   Sends  Two  Doctors  to  Peru 
(By  Arnold  Lewis) 
Hope  Is  many  things  to  many  people. 
For   two  Wichita   physicians,   hope   means 
giving  up  their  practices,  their  homes,  friends 
and  their  community. 

Hope  to  them  Is  Project  Hope  and  their 
destination  Is  a  Peruvian  medical  school  In 
the  coaiOal  city  of  TruJlllo,  about  300  miles 
north  of  Lima. 

Dr  Harold  W,  Brooks,  specialist  In  plastic 
and  reconstructive  surgery,  and  Dr,  Van 
Parmley.  chief  anesthesiologist  at  Wesley 
HoeplUil,  are  leaving  July  16  and  wUl  be  gone 
at  least  a  year. 

The  SS  Hope.  International  symbol  of 
American  medicine,  spent  10  months  at  Tru- 
Jlllo m  1962  Presently,  the  big  white  hos- 
pital teachln.-  hip  is  In  Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 
The  two  p:,v8lclans  wont  be  abocird  her 
when  she  sails  for  Guinea,  West  Africa,  this 
fiiU,  however. 

Project  Hope  has  a  3-year  agreement  to 
staff  the  TruJlllo  medical  school's  new  300- 
bed  hospital.  Dr,  Brooks  and  Dr.  Parmley 
will  be  a  part  of  that  staff,  teaching  and 
working  closely  with  their  Peruvian  counter- 
parts. 

Both  are  taking  their  families.  Two  of 
Dr,  Br<x>ks'  five  children  will  remain  In  the 
suites,  however,  to  finish  college. 

It  will  be  Dr,  Brooks'  second  trip  for  Project 
Hoiie  and  Dr,  Parmley's  first, 

Dr  Brooks  and  his  family  returned  to 
Wichita  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  after  spend- 
iiic  a  year  In  southern  India, 

Both  families  have  been  plugging  away 
at  Spanish,  taking  night  courses  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  WlchitA  and  listening  to  records  at 
h.nie  They  cant  speak  the  language  well 
yet  but  feel  they  know  enough  to  get  along 
at  first. 

Why  would  two  prominent  physicians  leave 

their  practices  and  homes  for  minimal  pay 

and    questionable    living   conditions   abroad? 

Or     Brooks    described   his    motive    as     "al- 

trui,-^tlc," 

Peru  Is  a  political  hot  spot,  he  explained. 
wl!li  strong  anti-American  feelings.  That's 
whv  Project  Hope  picked  it.  But  when  the 
.ship  left,  there  were  45,000  Peruvian*  lined 
up  along  the  shore  to  see  her  off.  Some  had 
w.ilkod  30  miles  to  be  there 

•  If  were  Inclined  to  go,  I  think  we  should," 
he   s;iid,     "The  easy  thing   to  do  Is  to  stay 


here  in  our  established  rut,  whw«  w«  have 
our  homes  and  pracUcee  and  where  there  U 
good  education  for  our  children. 

"It's  hard  to  pick  ourselves  up  and  move  to 
a  different  environment — but  we're  doing  It 
to  practice  medicine.     That  Is  what  we  know 

best,  . 

•By  our  example,  maybe  we  can  persuade 
more  to  do  It,"  Dr.  Brooks  added. 

There  has  been  considerable  Interest  over 
the  country  recently  In  Lntematlonal  medi- 
cine, a  field  that  6  years  ago  was  limited  to 
missionaries,  he  pointed  out. 

Now  there  are  many  prlmarUy  volunteer 
medical  organizations  serving  many  parts  of 
the  world,  such  as  CARE  and  Medico. 

A  person  can't  Just  Uve  In  Wichita,  Kans, 
anymore,  he  said,  or  any  other  place.  It  U 
essential  to  know  what's  going  on  In  Viet- 
nam, Peru,  and  aU  over  the  globe. 

•We're  trying  to  peddle  the  American  way 
of  life,"  Dr.  Brooks  added. 

"Many  have  gone  overseas  to  be  'ugly 
Americans,'  "  declared  Dr.  Pannley.  "We're 
going  overseas  to  be  physicians." 

Hope's  real  worth  and  effectiveness  has 
been  that  It's  nongovernmental.  It's  di- 
rectly from  the  American  people  to  the  peo- 
ple of  other  lands,  they  said. 

"Volunteer  agencies  have  been  doing  a  Job 
to  be  reckoned  with — a  Job  that  Govenunent 
aid  cannot  do,"  Dr.  Brooks  said. 

Hope's  medical  program  Is  essentially  a 
teaching  one,  although  there  U  treatment  In- 
volved, they  explained.  Training  Is  con- 
ducted through  actual  classroom  procedures, 
lectures,  and  discussion. 

Teaching  Is  stressed  because  It  has  a  more 
lasting  effect  on  the  local  peculation  than 
does  widespread  treatment.  The  local  peo- 
ple are  taught  how  to  dlsagnose  and  treat,  so 
that  they  In  turn  can  teach  others,  they 
added- 

Thus  far.  the  SS  Hope  has  vUlted  Indo- 
nesia, Vietnam,  Peru,  and  Ecuador. 

By  the  time  It  left  Peru,  more  than  600 
American  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and 
other  personnel  had  served  tours  aboard  the 
ship.  Many  more  stayed  behind  to  continue 
the  services  brought  by  the  ship. 


Independence   Day  of  the    Republic  of 
Dahomey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 


OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30.  1964 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 1  the  Republic  of  Dahomey  will 
celebrate  the  fourth  anniversary  of  her 
lndeF>endence,  and  on  this  occasion,  I 
want  to  take  opportunity  to  send  warm 
felicitations  to  His  Excellency  Sourou- 
Migan  Apithy.  the  President  of  Daho- 
mey ;  and  to  His  Excellency  Louis  Igna- 
cio-Pinto,  the  Dahomean  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States. 

A  small,  narrow,  tropical  land  facing 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  Dahomey  has  made 
serious  efforts  to  develop  Its  resources 
and  to  assume  its  rightful  role  in  the 
world  community.  Groomed  to  assume 
this  position  and  attitude  by  the  French 
who  had  administered  the  country  since 
the  closing  years  of  the  19th  century. 
Dahomey  had  been  firadually  given  more 
freedom  until  it  finally  attained  full  In- 
dependence on  Au.RUSt  1.  I960. 

However,  it  has  never  forgotten  its  ties 


with  either  France  or  the  French  speak- 
ing nations  of  Africa,  but  has  Instead 
used  these  bonds  to  advance  Its  own  pros- 
perity.    A  member  of  tiie  West  African 
Monetary  Union,  DahMney  shares  with 
other  former  French  colonies  a  common 
franc  currency  which  facUltatefl  econom- 
ic relations  between  them  and  trade  -with 
the   outside   world.     With   three   otiier 
French-speaking     neighbors,     Dahomey 
has  closer  relations  which  are  realizod  In 
an  entente  whose  objective  Is,  amoiig 
other  things,  to  coordinate  development 
plans,     establish     similar     govomment 
structures,  and  form  a  customs  union. 
This  agreement  Is  certainly  a  good  exam- 
ple for  other  small  and  large  states  to 
follow.     At  the  same  time.  Prance  has 
not  forgotten  the  economic  well-being  of 
its  former  colony  and  today  provides  an- 
nually some  several  million  dollars  worth 
of  aid.    This  Eluropean  cotmtry  raaains 
the  principal  recipient  of  Dahomey's  ex- 
ports axjd  Its  chief  supplier  of  Imports. 

Dahomey  also  receives  aid  from  our 
owm  Government,  besides  the  United  Na- 
tions, West  Germany,  Nationalist  China, 
and  Israel.  This  country  has  become  a 
member  of  various  Intematloiial  eco- 
nomic organizations  suid  encourages  for- 
eign Investments  under  a  liberal  Invest- 
ment code. 

However.  Dahomey  knows  that  It  must 
rely  on  its  own  resources  to  i»lse  the 
standard  of  living  of  Its  people  and  to 
build  a  vigorous  and  thriving  modem 
economy,  and  It  also  knows  that  funds 
should  be  carefully  allocated  so  that  none 
are  wasted.  In  1962,  a  long-range,  20- 
year  development  plan  was  put  Into  op- 
eration which  has  been  broken  down  into 
smaller  segments  with  the  first  being  4 
years  In  length.  It  Is  hoped  that  this 
program  will  Increase  production  In  agri- 
culture, the  branch  of  the  econ<Mny  in 
which  most  Dahomeans  make  their  liv- 
ing, and  develop  small  industries.  A  Da- 
homean Development  Bank,  the  majority 
of  whose  stock  the  Government  owns, 
provides  agricultural  credit  to  coopera- 
tives and  loans  to  Industry,  housing,  and 
other  projects  of  national  importance. 

Thus.  Dahomeans  are  working  for 
their  development  by  using  their  own  re- 
sources and  supplementing  them  with 
outside  funds.  They  are  also  cementing 
relations  with  the  rest  of  Africa  In  West 
African  organizations  and  the  Organi- 
zation of  African  Unity,  and  with 
Europe  Asia,  and  our  own  country  both 
through  and  outside  the  United  Nations. 
We  wish  them  the  best  for  their  future 
on  this,  their  fourth  anniversary  of  In- 
dependence. 


Robert  Moses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30,  1964 

Mr.  GROVER.    Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 

New  York  World's  Fair  presently  in  full 

swing,  it  is  most  fitting  that  we  pay 

tribute   to   Mr,   Moses,   whose    untiring 
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efforts  made  this  International  spectacle 
possible. 

RoBKXT  Mosm 

Immovable 

Sparkling  granite, 

Ttxls  face  ol  queirts 

Bhines  now  for  all 

The  World  to  Me : 

More  lustrous  than 

His  Pair. 

Hornblendlc  rage 

At  blind  Kmall  men 

Revealed  In  bis 

Feldsparlan 

Nature  a  deep 

Crttgxj  cleavage 

Spewing 

Volcanic  stones 

On  those  who  would 

ObBtruct  drecuns — not 

Svera  gneaslng 

The  right-angled 

Road  leading  to 

His  heart 

That  Igneous 

Rock  which,  flaxne-touched 

Under  mica 

Laminae,  changed 

Hot  city  streets 

Into  lazy  sand 

Beside 

Light-hearted  waves; 

And  a 

Red  bricked,  green  tipped 

Water  Tower — 
Symbol  of  Joy — 
Into  an 
Ocean  obelisk. 

' — Kat  M.^ge.nheimer. 


Rand  G>-ops 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

or    MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30.  1964 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Spealcer.  back 
about  the  middle  of  June,  our  Missouri 
rural  electric  co-ops  sponsored  a  "Youth 
Tour  to  Washington."  The  group  was 
made  up  of  about  55  high  school  juniors 
from  all  over  Missouri.  Each  was  a  win- 
ner In  an  essay  contest  sponsored  by 
their  electric  cooperative,  and  because 
of  their  success,  were  Riven  a  trip  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  by  the  Missouri  State 
Rural   Electrification  Association. 

From  our  congressional  district,  the 
winner  was  Miss  Jo  Anne  EHincan,  of 
Amoret,  Mo.  In  my  opinion,  she  won 
her  prize  because  she  fashioned  her  as- 
say around  an  imaginai-y  hypothesis 
wiilch  could  have  actually  happened  in 
real  life;  namely,  the  visit  of  a  city 
cousin  U:)  a  rural  area.  The  city  cousin 
knew  noLiiing  about  REA  or  rural  elec- 
trical cooperatives,  and  had  even  been 
told  before  the  visit  that  REA  was  not 
good  for  America.  Willie,  the  countnr* 
cousin,  managed  to  located  a  film  which 
very  clearly  demonstrated  the  home  Im- 
provements brouKht  to  the  people  in  the 
country  of  such  conveniences  city  people 
had  always  taken  for  granted.  In  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  most  important 
thoughts  presented  by  her  essay  is  the 
fact  that  because  of  REA  today  farm- 
ers live  better.    Their  efficiency  has  been 


increased  by  the  help  of  electricity,  with 
the  result  that  each  farm  is  able  to  pro- 
duce more  food  and  fiber  for  our  ex- 
panding city  pcYHiIatlon. 

This  prize-winning  essay  contains 
some  gems  of  thought  which  could  well 
be  considered  by  the  membership  of  this 
House  the  next  time  they  hear  criticism 
of  our  rural  electrical  cooperatives.  Miss 
Duncan,  a  high  school  Junior,  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  congratulated  and  compli- 
mented for  her  winning  essay  which 
follows: 

RuBAi,  Elxctkjc  Co-ops— Good  for  All 

AjCntlCANB 

Now  showing:  "Rural  Electric  Co-ops — 
Good  for  All  Americans." 

CoujBln  City  Griper  had  come  for  a  week's 
visit  to  see  Willie  Wlredhand.  Willie,  upon 
seeing  the  title  of  Saturday's  show,  decided 
this  would  be  the  perfect  movie  for  City 
Grlp>er  to  see,  since  he  cared  and  knew  so 
little  about  the  REA.  He  hoped  too.  that 
this  would  end  a  longtime  quarrel  between 
them  on  how  RELA  was  good  for  all  Americans. 

After  looking  over  the  previews  they  de- 
cided to  go.  After  all,  agreed  Oousln  City, 
the  previews  looked  good.  For  Instance,  by 
making  low-cost  electricity  available.  It  pro- 
vided home  Improvements,  appliances,  and 
wiring  to  people  In  the  country,  while  the 
city  fjeople  had  always  taken  this  for 
granted.  Also,  the  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  at  the  present  time,  must  live  on 
the  cooperative's  line,  devote  their  time  and 
receive  no  pay.  Cousin  City  knew  the  people 
In  the  city  didn't  do  these  things.  The 
movie  was  filmed  on  Augiist  9.  1938,  and  the 
cast  consisted  of  famous  members  of  REA 
and  all  other  people  hnvmg  to  do  with  rural 
electrification.  Gee.  thought  Cousin  City. 
even  I  could  take  part  in  a  movie  like  this 
one,  especially  If  I  lived  In  the  country. 

As  the  movie  starts,  a  farmer  Is  milking 
his  cows  when  the  kerosene  lamp  he  was 
using  Is  knocked  over.  Immediately  a  large 
fire  was  started  which  spread  to  the 
farmer's  house  and  then  to  his  fields.  There 
was  little  saved  from  the  fire  and  one  of  his 
children  burned  to  death.  By  this  time  the 
movie  was  getting  Interesting  and  Cousin 
City  was  anxious  to  know  the  real  problem 
of  the  farmer,  "you  might  say  the  farmer's 
problem  was  a  problem  of  many  other  farm- 
ers. For  Instjince.  a  ffunlly  froze  to  death  be- 
cause of  lack  of  adequate  heat. 

These  pr(jblenis  wiujld  not  have  been  solved 
without  the  help  of  REA.  When  other  com- 
panies refused  to  step  In  and  help  the  farm- 
ers get  rural  electricity  to  remedy  these  prob- 
lems. REA  sUirted  a  pl:in  by  which  It  was 
able  to  give  Its  memixrs  electricity  at  the 
lowest  cost  fxisslble,  with  very  reliable  serv- 
ice. REA  was  now  able  to  provide  rural 
homes  with  electric  lights  In  place  of  kero- 
sene lamps,  electric  heutlng  In  place  of  coal 
and  wood  heatlnt^.  electric  household  appli- 
ances, modern  electrified  consolidated  coun- 
try schools,  and  more  than  600  other  differ- 
ent tasks  which  could  be  performed  bv  elec- 
tricity. 

These  things  have  Increased  farm  produc- 
tion and  farm  efficiency,  a.';.suring  our  ex- 
panding city  populatloiLs  of  plenty  of  food. 
It  has  helped  establish  new  Job-creating  bus- 
inesses, rural  Industries,  and  a  billion  dollar 
a  year  market  for  gocKls  produced  In  the  city 
and  In  the  country.  We  all  live  better  today 
because  the  farmer;  with  ttie  help  of  elec- 
tricity have  tripled  their  output  of  labor. 
Each  farmer  used  to  produce  enough  for  10 
p>eople.  Today,  with  fewer  farmers,  he  pro- 
duces enough  food  for  2.'i;  In  1975  each  farm 
worker  Is  expected  to  feed  50  people. 

The  movie  w;is  now  over  and  Cousin  City 
still  wanted  to  know  more  about  REA.  Dur- 
ing a  lontc  chat  over  a  malt.  Willie  tried  to 
explain  to  him  some  other  Important  factors 


such  as  REA  loans  that  have  (mid  off  la 
many  ways  thus  enabling  groups  of  rurtl 
people  to  build  their  own  electric  power  lines 
and  that  for  every  dollar  Invested  In  Rsa 
electiic  lines,  consumers  put  $6  or  more  Into 
wiring,  appliances  and  equipment. 

When  Cousin  City  went  home,  he  was  no 
longer  the  griping  cousin  as  when  he  arrived, 
but  now  the  most  understanding  one.  Be 
now  realizes  that  thrifty.  Independent  people 
owe  their  community  and  their  cooi>eratlTe 
only  the  thoughtful  support  of  a  resjxinslble 
citizen,  the  Rural  America  was  electrified 
by  people,  not  Just  onlookers  who  do  nothing 
about  problems  such  as  the  one  he  saw  at 
the  show. 

In  closing  he  would  like  to  leave  a  thought 
to  his  fellow  countrymen  that  "Rural  Elec- 
tric Co-ops — Is  good  for  all  Americans, " 


SootiicrB  Illinou  UniTertity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  3C.  1964 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
Issue  of  Time  magazine  appeared  an  ar- 
ticle on  Southern  Illinois  University. 
Once  thought  of  as  a  nondescript  State 
teacher's  college.  Southern  niinoLs  Uni- 
versity is  rapidly  advancing  as  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  of  first  order. 
Under  its  dynamic  president.  Dr.  Deleyte 
Morris,  the  university,  with  its  main 
campus  at  Carbondale,  111.,  has  expanded 
Its  facilities  to  the  extent  where  present 
enrollment  is  18,200,  as  cwnpared  to  3,000 
students  15  years  ago,  and  upon  comjrfe- 
tion  of  a  second  permanent  campus  at 
Edwardsvllle,  111..  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity's caimclty  will  reach  36.000. 

Not  content,  however,  with  just  de- 
veloping an  Impressive  physical  plant, 
Southern  Illinois  University  has  up- 
graded itg  faculty  to  a  point  where  60 
percent  of  its  members  has  doctorates, 
placing  the  school  among  the  top  15  or 
20  percent  In  the  United  States.  Thk 
ambitious  development  program  Is  reap- 
ing dividends  for  the  university :  for  the 
first  time,  the  university  is  drawing  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  students  from  other 
parts  of  the  State  as  well  as  from  other 
States. 

This  Is  not  the  whole  picture,  however. 
Rather  than  remaining  in  an  ivory-  tower 
aloof  from  community  needs,  the  univer- 
sity is  devoting  much  of  its  collective 
energy  to  the  revitallzatlon  of  the  sur- 
rounding depressed  areas.  Great  em- 
phasis Ls  being  placed  on  vocational  and 
technical  trairiing  and  adult  education 
programs  which  are  designed  to  provide 
the  unemployed  with  the  necessary  skills 
to  gain  employment. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
following  article  on  Southern  Illlnoia 
University: 

UN-ivTrasiTiEs:  Bio  VoicK  in  Ltttli:  Egypt 
In  the  first  6  weeks  after  Delyte  Wesley 
Morris  took  over  as  president  of  decrepit 
Southern  Illinois  University  In  1948,  be 
gained  10  pounds  on  the  banquet  circuit. 
Morrl-s'  nonstop  message:  SITJ  would  reverse 
its  own  sad  state  and  with  It  the  fortunes 
of  the  region — a  depressed,  despairing,  vlo- 


,-_ce. ridden  enclave  known  as  Little  Egypt 
(or  Ei?vpt  after  Cairo.  HI.,  the  southernmost 
citv  in  the  State).  "Not  one  of  them  had 
the  foggiest  thought  that  anything  would 
gome  of  our  efforts."  he  says — and  quietly 
adds  that  now  "the  change  has  come." 

Morrls'  listeners  had  a  right  to  be  skeptical. 
The  srU  campus  at  Carbondale  16  years  ago 
,nia  a  jumble  of  old.  leaking  buildings  In  a 
lifeless  town  whose  only  reason  for  existence 
was  the  fact  that  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road had  chosen  to  establish  a  division  head- 
quarters there.  The  school  lUelf  was  a 
mediocre  State  teachers'  college,  whose  sen.se 
of  the  future  was  typified  by  an  earlier  SIU 
president  whose  pride  It  was  to  send  back 
money  to  the  legislature  from  the  school's 
meager  appropriation.  Even  Morris  did  not 
come  with  a  big  reputation.  The  son  of  an 
auto  insurance  salesman,  he  was  born  In 
Uttle  Egypt,  was  professor  of  speech  at  Ohio 
State  when  he  got  the  offer  to  head  SIU. 

DIRKCT    APPROACH 

But  Morris,  56.  Is  a  hard-driving,  restless 
fellow.  From  the  start,  he  aimed  for  twin 
goals:  improving  life  in  the  31  sprawling 
counties  of  Uttle  Egypt,  and  creating  a  school 
of  excellence.  He  believes  that  "you  can 
have  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  knowledge's 
sake  along  with  a  practical,  direct  approach 
to  society." 

Now.  by  way  of  direct  approach,  teams  of 
specialists  from  SIU's  department  of  com- 
munity development  are  constantly  scouring 
the  region,  tempting  new  Industries  to  settle 
there.  The  university's  booming  Vocational- 
Technical  Institute  offers  some  160  courses 
ranging  from  cosmetology  to  court  reporting, 
and  10,000  people  take  adult-education 
courses.  In  an  area  where  only  a  decade  ago 
only  19  percent  of  the  population  over  25 
had  attended  high  school,  researchers  at 
SIU's  Internationally  known  education  de- 
partment have  strengthened  dozens  of  local 
public  schools  by  curriculum  improvements 
and  new  teaching  aids.  University  scientists 
have  tackled  such  regional  problems  as  water 
pollution,  crop  diversification,  and  trans- 
portation. Even  the  SIU  symphony  Is  a  re- 
gional enterprise;  half  the  members  are  stu- 
dents, and  the  other  half  are  Jobless  coal 
miners  and  other  amateurs. 

But  In  pursuing  scholarship,  SIU  Is  doing 
even  better.  "The  progress  has  been  in- 
credible," says  a  member  of  the  North  Cen- 
tral Association  of  Colleges  and  Se  adary 
Schools.     More  than  60  percent  of  SIU 

BUff  have  doctorates,  which  puts  the  school 
among  the  top  15  to  20  percent  In  the  United 
Stiites.  For  the  first  time  in  'Xlttle  Egypt's" 
history,  etudents  are  coming  from  other 
parts  of  the  State  and  from  other  States. 
They  are  attracted  by  strong  faculties  In 
the  liberal  arts  and  in  such  specialists  as 
microbiology  and  theater  design.  Among 
the  260  students  from  40  foreign  countries, 
many  are  taking  courses  at  a  novel  center 
for  the  study  of  crime  and  correction  that 
works  closely  with  a  model  Federal  prison 
In  nearby  Marlon.  The  university  press, 
which  published  its  1st  book  in  1956,  Is  now 
working  on  Its  125th;  among  Its  notable  vol- 
umes are  the  "Selected  Poems  of  Herman 
Melville"  (Time.  May  1)  and  "Modes  of 
Being,"  by  Paul  Weiss,  Sterling  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Yale. 

PACESETTER 

From  3.000  studenU  only  15  years  ago.  the 
school  now  has  18.200  students  (apart  from 
adults),  of  whom  80  percent  are  the  first 
In  their  families  to  attend  college.  The  fac- 
ulty has  grown  from  250  to  1.150.  By  the 
ena  of  the  decade,  with  completion  of  a  sec- 
f'lid  permanent  campus  now  rising  out  of  the 
wheatflelds  near  Edwardsvllle.  110  miles 
northwest  of  Carbondale,  the  university's 
capacity  will  reach  36.000  students. 

Next  month  SIU  becomes  one  of  the  few 
uiUverslties  In  the  United  States  to  operate 
on  a  four-quarter  academic  year.  Coupled 
with  a  78-hour  week  of  classroom  use  that 


runs  from  8  ajn.  to  midnight,  officials  have 
squeezed  the  mcwt  out  of  the  educational 
facilities — and  educators.  SIU  was  the  first 
university  In  the  Nation  deliberately  to  hire 
visiting  professors  who  were  retired  or  soon 
to  be  retired  at  other  schools.  Among  dozens 
of  such  itimlnarles  have  been  Harvard  As- 
tronomer Harlow  Shapley.  University  of  Chi- 
cago Theologian  Henry  Wleman  and  Design- 
er-Dreamer Buckmlnster  Fuller  (Time  cover, 

Jan.  10). 

ArrroNOMT 

The  Illinois  Legislature  used  to  starve  SIU, 
but  Supersalesman  Morris,  with  the  aid  of 
regional  politicians  and  a  separate  board 
of  trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor,  got 
the  school  a  total  appropriation  of  $103  mil- 
lion for  1963-65  (stUl  far  less  than  the  fav- 
ored land-grant  University  of  Illinois). 
More  than  60  new  buildings  have  been  com- 
pleted or  are  going  up  In  Carbondale  alone. 
Including  a  17-story  dormitory  tower.  Stu- 
dents have  also  pitched  In  to  expand  SIU 
though  4.000  of  them  work  to  help  support 
themselves.  They  paid  for  a  $4,500,000  stu- 
dent union,  with  16-lane  bowling  alley,  and 
are  now  planning  to  kick  In  toward  a  new 
medical  center. 

Morris  thrives  on  such  displays  of  tmlver- 
slty  spirit.  Along  'with  Little  Egypt's  awak- 
ening from  economic  and  cultural  torpor,  it 
Is  proof  of  his  promise  that  SIU  "must  do 
more  than  promote  good  teaching.  We  must 
take  the  university  to  the  people." 


feet  from  the  Colorado  River.  A  concessloii 
was  subsequently  made  by  Arizona's  Senatcv 
Cam,  Hatdkk  for  a  26-year  period  oi  protec- 
tion, but  there  is  no  assurance  that  supple- 
mental water  will  be  avallaWe  at  that  time 
to  meet  shortages  on  the  Colorado. 

California's  Interests  would  best  be  served 
by  the  Governor's  support  of  a  bill  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Kuchel  which  would  both 
protect  this  State's  water  rights  and  permit 
the  building  ot  the  controversial  central 
Arizona  project.  Senator  Kuchel 's  regional 
approach,  moreover,  does  not  Just  Juggle 
shortages  within  the  su-ld  Pacific  Southwest. 
It  provides  for  looking  beyond  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  to  the  vast  surpluses  of  water 
throughout  the  West. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  positive  approach  that 
can  truly  solve  the  water  problems  of  Cali- 
fornia and  its  neighboring  States.  It  Is  the 
kind  of  legislation  that  offers  Governor 
Brown  a  chance  to  play  a  leading  Instead 
of  a  lonely  role  In  Callfomla's  water 
dilemma. 


Urban  Renewal  Is  BDflitiiig  tlie  Nation*! 
Odes 


Waiting  for  Water  Leaderibip 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or   CALirORNIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  30.  1964 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  July 
27,  1964,  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

WArriNG  roR  Water  LeadeR-ship 

In  politics  you  cant  please  everyone.  But 
when  It  comes  to  Callfomla's  water  problems. 
Governor  Brov^n  lately  has  managed  to  please 
almost  no  one. 

The  members  of  the  Assembly  Interim 
Committee  on  Water  are  the  latest  to  ex- 
press dismay  at  the  Governor's  handling  of 
regional  water  proposals  Involving  the  State. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  difference  In  phUo- 
eophy  and  approtich  between  the  administra- 
tion and  the  legislature,"  said  Assemblyman 
Carley  Porter,  committee  chairman.  He  and 
his  colleagues  expressed  concern  that  the 
admlnUtration  policy  might  result  In  a  give- 
away of  California  water  resources. 

Porter  might  have  added  that  the  same 
difference  In  philosophy  and  approach  also 
exists  between  the  Governor  and  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Thomas  Kuchel,  Attorney  General 
Stanley  Mosk,  a  considerable  number  of  Cali- 
fornia Congressmen  and  most  of  the  water 
agencies  In  the  State.  The  Governor,  in  fact, 
seems  to  have  few  supervisors  at  all  in  the 
State — except  for  his  own  advisers. 

It  was  Brown's  advisers,  principally  Hugo 
Fisher,  State  resources  agency  administrator, 
who  were  questioned  sharply  by  the  assem- 
bly committee  at  hearings  last  week.  Com- 
mittee members  wanted  to  know  why  they 
hadnt  been  consulted  before  the  Governor 
took  a  position  on  the  regional  water  plans 
offered   by  Interior  Secretary   Stewart  Udall. 

Others  have  wondered  why  the  Governor 
was  unwilling  to  Insist  on  firm  protection  of 
California's  water  rights  to  4.4  million  acre- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or   KXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30.  1964 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE,  Mr.  ^jeaker, 
vast  sums  are  being  spent  on  urban  re- 
newal projects  which  we  were  told  would 
abolish  slums  and  poverty  In  our  cities. 

Barron's,  in  a  lead  article  appearing 
on  July  27,  rather  deflates  these  proud 
boasts  and  noble  hopes. 

It  would  appear  that  the  poor  are 
worse  off  than  ever.  In  the  words  oi 
the  article: 

In  short,  the  most  striking  achievement 
of  urban  renewal,  whether  In  Stamford  or 
San  Francisco,  Kansas  City  or  Brooklyn,  has 
been  the  wholesale  bulldozing  of  human  and 
property  rights. 

■We  also  see  the  remarkable  use  of 
urbsui  renewal  to  condemn  2  square 
blocks  to  help  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change find  new  quarters.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, very  few  of  us  had  realized  before 
that  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  was 
a  slum  area. 

The  article  follows: 

Arrogant     Domain:      Urban     Renewal     Is 
Blighting  the  Nation's  Cities 

For  New  York  City,  as  the  world  now 
knows,  the  long  hot  summer  began  10  days 
ago,  and  the  thunderclap  of  violence  still 
echoes  In  Its  streets.  The  search  for  who 
and  what  triggered  the  bursts  of  terror  has 
mobilized  investigators  of  every  stripe,  from 
youth  workers  to  the  FBI.  For  the  most 
part,  the  human  agents  behind  the  riots 
remain  hidden  In  the  shadows.  However,  to 
Judge  by  much  of  the  comment,  editorial 
and  official,  the  deeper  causes,  paradoxically, 
are  easier  to  spot.  From  Harlem  to  Wash- 
ington, prevailing  opinion  seems  to  hold  that 
the  root  of  the  troubles  lies  In  the  slums. 
Such  a  view  doubtless  prompted  President 
Johnson's  solemn  pledge  to  extend  to 
Gothams  embattled  city  fathers  "help  In 
correcting  the  evil  social  conditions  that 
breed  despair  and  disorder." 

The  Chief  Executive's  offer  couldn't  have 
been  more  timely.  Even  before  the  first 
Molotov  cocktail  was  hurled  In  Harlem,  his 
lieutenants    on    Capitol    HIU    were    busily 
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pressing  for  extension  of  a  program  whicb 
boasts  as  Its  goal  "a  decent  home  and  a  suit- 
able living  environment  for  every  American 
family."  However,  the  prospect  that  urban 
renewal  (as  It  la  miscalled)  may  Itself  be 
renewed  should  bring  more  Joy  to  specu- 
lators than  to  slum  dwellers.  After  well 
over  a  decade,  the  most  notable  rewards  of 
this  grand  design  for  better  living  have  gone 
to  the  slick  operators.  Despite  a  booming 
real  estate  market.  Its  projects  somehow 
rarely  got  off  the  ground.  Its  record  Is  long 
on  delay  and  default,  pitifully  short  on  per- 
formance. Par  from  halting  the  spread  of 
blight,  all  the  evidence  suggests,  urban  re- 
newal   actually   has   encouraged   it. 

Urban  renewal  stands  condemned  on  other 
grounds  as  well.  In  the  name  of  the  public 
Interest.  It  is  being  used  to  further  some 
highly  dubious  private  ends.  However  lib- 
eral their  view,  the  legislative  architects  of 
the  program  could  scarcely  have  envisioned 
that  Its  powers  of  eminent  domain  would 
serve  to  help  secure  shelter  for  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  Again,  wherever  the  blue- 
prints have  been  carried  out,  people  and 
buslnefis  have  been  ruthlessly  uprooted.  No 
wonder  that  a  group  of  disillusioned  citizens 
In  Stamford,  Conn.,  recently  were  moved  to 
speak  out  against  the  injustices  threatened 
In  their  city  by  "what  originally  had  been 
sold  to  ua  as  a  humanitarian  slum  clearance 
and  decent  housing  project."  In  short,  the 
most  striking  achievement  of  urban  renewal, 
whether  In  Stamford  or  San  Francisco,  Kan- 
sas City  or  Brooklyn,  has  been  the  wholesale 
bulldozing   of   human   and   property    rights. 

Such  a  result,  of  course,  was  hardly  the 
intent  of  Congress  In  1949.  when  It  passed 
the  Housing  Act  which  created  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration  to  prevent  and  elim- 
inate blight.  The  legislation  empowered 
the  agency  to  help  towns  and  cities  acquire 
and  raze  slum  properties,  and  sell  the  cleared 
land  at  lower  prices  to  private  developers. 
Two-thirds  of  the  mark-down  Is  met  by 
Uncle  Sam,  the  rest  by  local  government.  As 
noted,  the  pro-am  was  slated  to  be  wound 
up  this  year.  However,  a  measure  now  being 
pushed  would  extend  the  life  of  URA  until 
October  1,  1965,  and  replenish  Its  treasury, 
which  already  has  run  through  $4  billion, 
with  an  additional  $860  million. 

Rarely  has  so  massive  an  Investment  yield- 
ed such  meager  returns — except,  perhaps,  to 
a  favored  few.  Under  urban  renewal  more 
speculative  profits  than  slums  have  been 
cleared.  Virtually  from  the  start,  the  pro- 
gram proved  an  easy  mark  for  skilled  manip- 
ulators. Four  years  ago,  to  llliistrate,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  made  public  the 
typical  caee  of  a  three-story,  wood  frame 
house  In  San  Francisco,  buUt  well  before 
the  turn  of  the  century  as  a  two-family 
dwelling.  The  property  changed  hands  in 
1952  for  t8,800.  SubeequenUy,  thanks  to 
some  fancy — and.  It  might  be  noted.  Illegal 
— alterations,  the  building  ultimately  passed 
Into  the  hands  of  the  locaJ  slum  clearance 
agency  for  nearly  three  times  as  much.  A 
more  recent  example  of  sharp  practice  oc- 
curred In  Washington's  own  backyard.  8o 
flagrant  and  numerous  were  the  abuses  un- 
covered In  the  Columbia  Plaza  project,  that 
the  investigators  of  a  House  subcommittee 
concluded  angrily:  "In  any  other  area  of  con- 
tractxial  relationships  with  Government 
agencies,  the  selecting  of  a  'chosen  Instni- 
ment'  with  rules  known  only  to  such  party, 
accomptanled  by  the  advice,  counsel  and 
coaching  to  conclude  an  agreement  which 
dissipates  public  funds,  would  be  labeled 
collxulon  or  conspiracy." 

Even  where  no  hint  of  scandal  exists,  the 
program  has  suffered  from  poor  management. 
Frequently,  the  private  developers  chosen 
have  proved  unwilling  or  unable  to  live  up 
to  their  commitments.  No  better — or 
worse — illustration  can  be  found  than  Webb 
M    BInapp.      Overextended    and    desperately 


short  of  cash,  Mr.  Zeckendorf  has  been 
forced  to  abandon  his  Tast  stake  In  urban 
renewal  to  such  well-heeled,  but  ■carcely 
grateful,  ez-partnen  as  Alcoa.  In  the  proc- 
ess, Webb  &  Knapp's  numerous  projects  have 
been  subject  to  long  and  oostiy  delay.  Be- 
cause other  "chosen  Instruments"  have  also 
failed  to  measiire  up.  the  program's  reach 
has  far  exceeded  its  grasp.  Of  tlie  31,910 
acres  acquired  to  date  under  urban  renevral. 
a  mere  4,163  have  been  "redeveloped." 
Nothing  daunted  by  previous  failures,  how- 
ever, the  URA's  demolition  experts  are  busily 
seeking  new  worlds  to  conquer.  In  their  zeal, 
they  have  not  hesitated  to  flout  the  spirit 
If  not  the  letter  of  the  law  Thus,  in  the 
name  of  urban  renewal,  New  York  City  has 
moved  to  condemn  two  square  blocks  to  help 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  find  new 
quarters.  For  their  part.  It  would  seem, 
the  "Big  Board's"  governors  see  nothing 
amiss  In  building  a  more  splendid  citadel  of 
capitalism   on    the   ruins   of    principle. 

Prom  top  to  tx>ttom.  urban  renewal  Is  shot 
through  with  such  faults.  A  case  In  point 
Is  the  proposed  Stamford  project.  In  the 
words  of  that  city's  troubled  citizens,  the 
scheme  calls  for  a  "200-unlt  nK>tor  hotel. 
3  parking  garages,  a  major  department  store, 
a  Junior  department  store.  1.200  high-rise, 
high-rent  apartments."  What  the  blurred 
blueprint  lacks,  typically,  Is  "one  single 
ap>artment  for  the  displaced  people  of  leaser 
naeans."  The  dispossessed  In  Stamford,  like 
thousands  of  their  counterparts  In  scores  of 
cities,  wllly-nllly  must  crowd  Into  other  sub- 
standard shelter,  thereby  creating  new  slums 
which,  at  some  future  time,  doubless  will 
require  Federal  attention,  "Urban  renewal," 
so  the  NAACP  has  bitterly  observed,  "means 
Negro  removal."  As  to  the  small  business- 
men, they  presumably  will  be  free  to  accept 
the  capricious  settlement  offered  by  the  au- 
thorities or  go  to  court.  In  any  case,  their 
business  Is  gone.  In  the  futile  effort  to  clear 
slim^.  urban  renewal  has  merely  succeeded 
in  blighting  lives. 

In  view  of  its  flawed  design  it  could  hard- 
ly do  otherwise.  For  to  cure  what  Is  purely 
a  local  ill,  urban  renewal  prescribes  a  Federal 
remedy.  Far  from  reducing  the  number  of 
slum  dwellers,  it  has  swelled  their  number. 
Par  from  correcting  aoclal  evils,  It  has 
spawned  fresh  abuses  Most  notably  It  has 
sought  to  challenge  the  wise  opinion  of  Fed- 
eral Judge  K.  Barrett  Prettyman,  that  "Gov- 
ernment has  not  an  unrestricted  po>wer  to 
seize  one  man's  property  and  sell  it  to 
another."  Urban  renewal  is  eminent  do- 
main— and  bureaucratic  arrogance — run  wild. 
It's  high  time  Congress  called  a  halt. 


Barry  Goldwater:  People's  Choice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

or   MOBTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30,  1964 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  rarely  in  American  history 
have  such  tinfounded  attacks  been  made 
upon  the  Judgment  of  a  candidate  for 
President  as  we  have  seen  leveled  against 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater.  By  Inference 
these  attacks  impugn  the  Judgment  and 
integrity  of  many  Americans  of  both  of 
our  political  parties  who  share  Senator 
Ooldwatkr's  principles  and  believe  that 
he  offers  a  positive  and  urgently  needed 
alternative  to  the  present  leadership  in 
the  White  House. 


I  was  pleased  to  read  the  foUowIm 
editorial  used  by  the  JelTerson  Stand- 
ard Bro€tdcastIng  Co.  of  Charlotte  Nc" 
on  July  17.  It  Is  a  calmer  and  more  obi 
Jectlve  «>praisal  of  Senator  Ooldwatu 
than  the  picture  painted  by  some  of  the 
more  shrill  editorial  voices  recently,  in 
my  opinion,  it  focuses  attention  where  it 
belongs — on  the  awesome  responslblli- 
ties  of  the  Presidency  and  some  of  the 
excellent  qualifications  Senator  Gold- 
water  possesses  for  this  offlce: 
No  CALAMrrr  in  Sight 

Bahkt  Ooldwatee  has  come  a  long  way  for 
a  Senator  from  a  thinly  populated  State 
without  mxtch  political  strength.  There  u 
no  question  that  since  his  nomination  for 
the  Presidency,  he  Is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant men  In  the  United  States.  If  not  In  the 
world,  and  by  far  the  most  controversial 

The  possibility  that  he  may  bo  elected 
President  has  had  a  visibly  sobering  effect  on 
him.  as  It  has  on  practically  every  man  who 
has  come  within  campaigning  distance  of 
that  high  office. 

John  F.  Kennedy  also  felt  that  chastening 
effect.  Before  the  election  he  was  proclaim- 
ing that  the  prestige  of  the  United  States  had 
suffered  greatly  under  Elsenhower,  and 
promising  that  he  would  raise  It  back  to  its 
proper  level.  But  after  Vienna  and  the  Bay 
of  Pigs,  so  far  as  we  can  recall,  he  never  again 
used  the  word  "prestige." 

It  seems  that  nothing  can  calm  any  man 
down  so  quickly  as  the  realization  that  he 
may  have  to  shoulder  the  world's  most 
crushing  responsibilities.  For  that  reason  we 
do  not  share  the  fears  of  those  who  seem  to 
feel  that  the  country  will  face  utter  ruin  if 
Goldwatbh  Is  elected. 

Many  Americans  had  that  same  fear  about 
Truman,  Franklin  Roosevelt,  and  Woodrow 
Wilson.  And  In  some  books  Teddy  Roosevelt 
was  a  reckless  fool  who  swung  his  big  stick 
In  all  directions  without  regard  for  the  con- 
sequences. 

The  country  survived  all  of  them,  and  it 
will  survive  whoever  is  elected  President  this 
fall.  OoLj>WATni  Is  a  forthright  man  who  sayi 
what  he  thinks,  and  this  very  forthrlghtness 
has  been  a  handicap,  because  it  leaves  him 
open  to  misrepresentation.  Words  that 
should  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt  are 
taken  lltift^ly.  In  the  hands  of  the  critic, 
If  the  liberal  interpretation  is  not  damaging 
enough,  the  words  are  made  to  say  thlngi 
the  speaker  did  not  nriean.  So  ^ar  as  hU 
more  recent  statements  may  contradict  some 
of  his  earlier  views,  that  same  game  can  be 
played  with  Lyndon  Johnson's  words,  with 
equal  effectiveness. 

The  chemistry  of  BAaar  Gou>wati31  is  more 
than  AuHjO.  It  Is  conservatism.  He  has  the 
courage  ot  his  convictions,  as  he  proved  by 
voting  against  the  civil  rights  bill  because 
he  believed  some  of  its  provisions  were  un- 
constitutional. Even  on  the  floor  of  the  con- 
vention, this  was  twisted  by  those  who  insist 
that  anyone  who  does  not  blindly  accept  this 
bill  verbatim  is  an  enemy  ctf  all  civil  rights. 

He  has  already  said  that  as  President  be 
would  enforce  the  civil  rights  law  and  all 
other  laws  as  long  as  they  are  on  the  books. 
Likewise,  we  feel  sure  that  he  would  not  try 
to  smash  the  labor  luilons;  that  he  would  not 
cut  off  all  foreign  aid  the  next  morning;  and, 
knowing  that  he  must  answer  for  whatever 
follows,  he  would  not  force  the  country  Into 
a  pxMltlon  from  which  It  could  not  retreat 
without  nuclear  war. 

This  Is  2iot  a  campaign  doctiment  or  an 
endorsement.  The  Democratic  political  situ- 
ation will  be  ■  deserving  ot  equal  attention 
next  month.  It  is  merely  a  reminder  that 
this  country  is  bigger  than  any  of  its  Presi- 
dents; that  it  controls  them,  they  do  not 
control  it. 
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The  Nib  Does  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  cAUroRiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RZPBKSKNTATIVBS 

Thtwsday.  July  30.  1964 
Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  in  reading  the  last 
lasue  of  Newsweek  to  find  a  story  where- 
in the  White  House  has  not  only  con- 
tributed to  the  deficit  in  our  interna- 
tional balance  but  in  aU  probability  haa 
aided  in  decreasing  employment  in  this 
country  by  purchasing  2  gross  of  for- 
eign-made ballpoint  pens. 

The  article  from  the  August  3d  issue 
of  Newsweek  follows: 

Ent^u'KISs:  Th«  Nib  Hoes  It 
President  Johnson  signs  photographs  of 
himself  with  one.  Radio-TV  Star  Dave  Oar- 
roway  autographs  the  arms  of  his  female 
fans  with  one.  More  and  more,  less  promi- 
nent Americans  are  reaching  for  one  when 
they  squlggle  a  signature.     What  Is  the  Ink 

link  here? 

The  answer  U  a  Japanese  fiber-tip  pen  that 
can  make  a  smooth,  clean-cut  line  on  aU 
surfaces  from  cardboard  to  glass,  and  mar- 
kets for  49  cents  under  the  name  of  Pentel. 
Though  introduced  less  than  a  year  ago.  sales 
of  Pentels  already  are  1.8  million  and  rising 
rapidly. 

L  B.J  heard  of  the  pen  frcwn  former  White 
House  Press  Secretary  Pierre  Salinger  shortly 
after  Pentel's  appearance  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Johnson  must  have  been  im- 
pressed. rcporU  Washington  wholesaler  Ed 
Pahmey,  becatise  "the  White  House  ordered 
two  gross  from  me." 

"Pentels  are  selling  phenomenally  well," 
said  Philip  Flax  last  week  In  San  Francisco, 
where  he  runs  a  large  art-supply  house.  "I 
have  never  seen  a  retail  Item  take  off  like 
this  one.  We  have  sold  hundreds  of  gross." 
Among  Flax's  customers:  Pierre  Salinger 
(now  a  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  Cali- 
fornia). 

Secret  tip:  The  pen's  manufacturer,  the 
Japan  StaUonery  Co..  Ltd.,  of  Tokyo,  attrib- 
utes Pentel's  runaway  success  to  its  special 
flber-Uke  nib.  Though  the  exact  composi- 
tion Is  a  company  secret,  the  firm  admits 
that  It  Is  a  man-made  substance,  not  unlike 
nylon.  The  pen  draws  a  water-soluble  Ink 
(In  three  shades:  blue,  black,  and  red)  from 
a  reservoir  of  a  highly  absorbent  cotton-like 
fiber  and  lasts  for  2  months  In  normal  usage. 
Without  heavy  promotion,  the  boom  In 
Pentels  has  gathered  momentum  primarily 
by  word-of-mouth  advertising.  New  York 
businessmen  and  public-relations  counselors 
have  been  spreading  the  word  by  handing 
out  Pentels  as  souvenirs  to  oCBce  visitors. 
Enthusiast  Oarroway  haa  a  supply  on  his 
desk  that  he  dispenses  to  friends.  And  ordi- 
nary housewives  and  ofllceworkers  have  been 
Ufilng  them  for  everything  from  addressing 
large  packages  to  making  out  convention 
name  cards. 

The  demand.  In  fact,  has  embarrassed  the 
Japan  Stationery  Co..  whose  Ave  Pentel  fac- 
tories— mostly  situated  In  the  Tokyo  re- 
gion— cannot  maintain  production  sched- 
ules. The  company  expected  to  hit  sales  of 
16  million  in  the  United  States  this  year,  but 
can  only  send  B  million.  It  also  cut  Its  pre- 
dicted exports  to  the  rest  of  the  world  from 
32  to  13  mllUon. 

"Our  production  cannot  keep  up  with 
orders,"  explains  Ellchl  Moriyama.  manager 
of  Pentel's  foreign-trade  department.  "Most 
of  our  factory  workers  are  farmers  from  the 
Saltama  area.     Last  month  when  we  needed 


them  most,  they  had  to  take  time  off  for  the 
rice  planting." 

Rlval-Rlters:  Inevitably,  Pentel  is  draw- 
ing competition.  In  the  United  States.  Es- 
terbrook  Pen  Co.'s  Wonderlter  (price  H) 
makes  its  debut  this  month.  Blalsdell  Pen- 
cil Co,  also  plans  to  come  out  In  early  fall 
with  its  Mark-Rite  pen.  at  49  cents.  In 
Japan  itself.  16  other  Arms  are  already  tvirn- 
Ing  out  nylon-tipped  pens,  one  of  which,  the 
Drl-Mark,  Is  now  on  sale  In  the  United  States 
for  39  cents. 

Pentel  meantime  Is  building  another  fac- 
tory near  Tokyo  to  step  up  production  and 
meet  the  competition.  But  whUe  Pentel's 
plastic  barrel  and  other  parts  axe  made  by 
machine,  the  company  says  the  special  nib 
must  still  be  fashioned  by  hand.  "Japanese 
girls'  fingertips,"  Ellchl  Moriyama  says  mys- 
teriously, "are  vital  for  the  finishing  touch." 


William  Heffernan:  Great  American 


Back  to  Capitalism 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CABOtXNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30.  1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Even- 
ing Star.  Tuesday.  July  21.  1964.  Is  a  re- 
minder that  our  capitalistic  system  is 
superior  to  any  syst«n  in  the  world. 

This  editorial  Is  a  tribute  to  the  great 

American   Telephone   &   Telegraph   Co. 

which  daily  serves  millions  of  our  people 

in    a   courteous,    friendly,    and   efficient 

maruier : 

Back  to  Capttalism 

Having  taken  the  telephone  company  to 
task  on  several  occasions  for  all-dlglt-dlallng 
and  other  nefarious  schemes,  we'd  like  now 
to  offer  a  small  bouquet  to  A.T.  &  T.  We 
got  the  Idea  on  a  recent  trip  to  Europe. 

No  one  accustomed  to  the  ubiquitous 
American  drugstore  phone  booth,  with  its 
ability  to  accommodate  either  nickels  or 
dimes,  can  come  away  from  a  contest  with 
the  German,  French,  or  British  equivalent 
without  a  traumatic  shock. 

Part  of  the  trouble  Is  poUtlcaL  Foreign 
telephones  are  apt  to  be  run  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  one  often  finds  a  booth  by  looking 
for  the  local  post  office,  not  a  drugstore. 
The  booths  are  scarce.  In  Bonn,  the  capital 
of  Western  Germany,  there  are  precisely  two 
phone  booths  in  the  main  railroad  station 
where  one  can  make  a  local  call.  Lines  of 
frustrated  customers  form  everywhere,  but 
with  the  profit  motive  missing  the  govern- 
ments remain  indifferent  to  customer  needs. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  oolns.  In  Ger- 
many, only  10-pfennlg  oolns  will  work.  In 
France,  the  customer  must  purchase  a  spe- 
cial token  to  operate  a  pay  phone.  In  Eng- 
land, the  whole  system  is  Pickwickian. 
Some  booths  require  a  threepence  coin  In- 
serted after  the  call  Is  placed.  Others  In- 
struct the  citizen  to  drop  four  huge  British 
pennies  into  a  black  box  before  dialing.  He 
waits  imtU  his  party  says  "HeUo,"  then 
pushes  a  plunger  marked  "A."  With  luck, 
the  pennies  crash  through  a  trapdoor  Into 
another  box,  whereupon  the  two  parties  are 
able  to  hear  each  other.  In  the  midst  of 
their  conversation,  however,  a  beeping  noUe 
win  interrupt,  giving  the  caUer  a  brief, 
frantic  moment  to  Insert  four  more  coins. 
If  he  lacks  the  precise  change,  the  phone 
will  go  dead. 

It's  enough  to  drive  a  man  back  to  smoke 
signals.  Or  to  a  capitalistic,  moneymaklng, 
efficient  phone  company. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   ICASSACHnSXITB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30.  1964 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
Include  therein  a  very  fine  article  by 
the  Ulented  Mr.  Richard  H.  Jaskovlak, 
a  staff  reporter  of  the  Worcester  Eve- 
ning Gazette,  corx^eming  my  friend  and 
constituent.  Mr.  William  J.  Heffernan. 
of  Spencer,  Mass. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  very 
proud  of  Mr.  Heffernan,  who  Is  an  out^ 
standing  leader  of  his  community,  State, 
and  Nation,  as  well  as  a  valued  friend. 
I  am  also  happy  on  the  occasion  of 
his  94th  birthday  to  extend  him  hearti- 
est congratulations  and  to  wish  for  him 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Heffernan  is  still  active  In  busi- 
ness and  only  this  month  was  reelected 
to  the  position  of  president  of  the 
Spencer  Savings  Bank  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  a  position  which 
he  has  held  for  many  years. 

A  native  of  ^sencer,  he  is  not  only  a 
successful  business  leader,  but  also  sin 
outstanding,  devoted  civic  leader,  who 
has  served  his  beautiful,  progressive 
community  as  town  moderator  for  44 
years  and  also  served  as  town  treasurer. 
William  Heffernan  is  a  product  of  an 
exacting  school.  He  has  worked  hard 
all  his  life,  and  by  virtue  of  his  ability 
and  devotion  to  duty,  ambition,  and  de- 
termination, he  has  lifted  himself  from 
the  humble  station  of  his  early  youth 
to  a  lofty  pirmacle  of  esteem,  respect, 
service,  and  success  in  the  Spencer  com- 
munity. 

At  the  age  of  18  he  founded  his  own 
business  and  throughout  the  years  he 
has  Eisslduously  devoted  himself,  with 
highly  meritorious  results,  to  publishing 
and  the  newspaper  business. 

William  never  stood  still.  He  steadily 
moved  forward  and  upward,  and  knew 
what  it  was  to  work  around  the  clock. 
He  studiously  and  tirelesdy  clung  to  his 
rugged,  basic  principles  and  never  de- 
viated from  them.. 

There  is  great  significaiice  to  his  long, 
successful  career  and  his  participation 
In  public  affairs  and  public  concerns, 
because  it  marks  Bill  Heffernan  as  a 
keenly  aware,  dedicated  citizen  of  the 
finest  type,  a  man  who  has  served  the 
many  worthy  causes  to  which  he  has 
been   attached  \^ith  great  fidelity  and 

His  whole  useful  life  illustrates  what 
character,  ability,  and  dedication  can 
achieve  w^hen  they  are  supported  and 
Inspired  by  sound  training,  ambition, 
and  the  will  to  work. 

Bill  has  raised  a  distinguished  family, 
has  seen  them  follow  his  example  in 
public-spirited  citizenship  and  high 
achievement  in  the  business  world,  in 
which  they  too  have  obtained  wide  rec- 
ognition for  accomplishment,  honor, 
trust,  and  respect. 
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It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  hall  and 
salute  Mr.  Heffeman  upon  his  94th  birth- 
day. I  wish  we  had  many  more  Amer- 
ican citizens  like  him,  because  he  ex- 
emplifies those  qualities,  characteristics, 
and  principles  which  are  the  very 
foundation  for  the  greatness  of  our  Na- 
tion— the  best  in  our  American  dream. 

Nearino    His    94th    Birthday 
(By  Richard   H.   Jaskovlak) 

Spencek— On  J\Uy  10.  WUllam  J.  Heffer- 
nan.  of  46  Pleasant  Street,  founder  of  the 
HefTernan  Press,  newspafjerman  for  46  years, 
and  former  town  official,  will  celebrate  his 
94th  birthday, 

Heffeman  was  this  month  reelected  presi- 
dent of  the  Spencer  Savings  Bank  and  chair- 
man of  lt«  board  of  trustees.  p<^>8ltlon8  he 
had  held  for  more  than  30  years  and  which 
serve  as  testimony  of  his  herrttnesa  and 
alertness  of  mind.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  that  board   for  more  than  40  years. 

HKLO    TOWN    OFFICES 

A  lifelong  resident  of  this  town,  he  served 
as  town  moderator  for  44  years  and  also  as 
town  treasurer.  He  has  since  early  manhood 
owne<l  the  home  at  which  he  did  afternoon 
chores  as  a  boy. 

Reaching  the  ai;e  of  94  la  an  accomplish- 
ment In  Itself,  But.  with  success  and  satis- 
faction attained.  It  seems  doubly  rewarding. 
This  Is  the  case  with   HefTernan. 

His  career  began  at  the  age  of  14.  aftet  2 
years  of  high  school,  when  he  went  to  work 
as  an  apprentice  printer  In  the  office  of  the 
Spencer  Sun,  a  weekly  newspaper. 

TWO    nOlXARS    A    WEEK 

"I  was  making  $2  a  we*!k."  Heffernan  re- 
called. "And,  I  could  have  been  making 
at  least  >3  a  week  In  the  shoeshop  (the 
I,  Prouty  Co.)." 

"I  complained  to  the  boss."  Heffernan 
continued.  "And  was  reminded  that  I  was 
being  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  a 
trade." 

The  advice  paid  off.  Within  4  years,  at 
the  age  of  18.  Heffeman  founded  the  Hef- 
fernan Press  and  began  printing  the  Spencer 
Leader  Within  a  year,  he  owned  the  paper. 
It  la  still  In  existence  under  the  ownership 
of  WUllam  T,  Jordan. 

STILL     OPERATING 

Tl\e  printing  ultimately  superseded  the 
newspaper  end  of  the  business  and  It  was 
this  sideline  of  Job  printing  which  is  today 
the  Heffeman  Press, 

Owned  and  managed  by  Heffernan'a  son, 
Nell  T  and  two  grandsons,  the  press  Is  now 
a  world  leader  In  the  printing  of  college  law 
Journals,  handles  a  large  volume  of  other 
technical  Journals  and  college  materials,  and 
does    Job    printing   also, 

roND     MEMOarES 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  years  In  the 
newspaper  business — which  eventually  In- 
clude^d  the  founding  of  the  Leicester  Banner 
and  m;xnagement  of  the  Brookflelds  Union— 
also  now  Jordan  puhllcatlon.s  -have  given 
Heffernan  the  greatest  reward  and  left  him 
with    the    fondest   memories. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  perhaps  best  revealed 
by  what  he  feels  Is  a  duty  as  well  as  a  priv- 
ilege of  weekly  newspaper  publishers:  pro- 
viding Information,  expressing  their  own 
Ideas,  and  concerning  themselves  with  public 
affairs. 

Secretary  of  the  Ma.'ssachu.setts  Press  As- 
sociation for  many  years  and  al.so  a  member 
of  other  such  associations.  HefTernan  has  a 
high   regard    for   weeklies 

DLSCOrNTS     FI.IER3 

He  al.so  offered  comment  on  tlie  advertis- 
ing fllera  which  have  of  late  crept  In  as 
competition  to  local  papers.  "Many  people 
feel  that  1  Inch  In  a  weekly  la  worth  10 
Inches  in  one  of  the  throwaways,"  he  said. 


Ironically,  the  biggest  single  story  of  Haf- 
feman's  paper — In  September  of  1893 — al- 
most never  went  to  press  and  the  event  ita«lf 
could  have  easily  ended  his  newspaper  and 
printing  career. 

On  this  particular  day  In  1803.  Heffernan. 
returned  to  Spencer  35  minutes  after  a  fire 
had  broken  out  In  Depot  Square,  the  business 
district  of  town  and  the  area  in  which  the 
Leader  was  located, 

woman's    news 

As  he  stepped  from  the  trolley  car,  he  re- 
calls, a  woman  came  up  to  him  and  aald. 
"Mr.  Heffernan,  dont  forget  to  Include  In 
the  Spencer  Leader  tlil.s  week  that  the  Sons 
of  Temperance  Is  going  Uj  hold  a  popcorn 
social  this  weekend." 

"By  the  looks  of  th,it  fire,"  Heffeman  an- 
swered, "there  Is't  going  to  be  any  Spencer 
Leader  this  week." 

He  proved  correct  In  his  appraLsal  of  the 
fire,  but  underestimated  hlnuself  relative  to 
the  paper. 

FOUND      new     Qt;ARTERS 

The  Leader  office  and  plant  were  com- 
pletely destroyed,  but  other  quarters  were 
found.  On  Septemlxr  16.  the  Leader  came 
out  on  schedule  with  a  "Are  edition."  and  de- 
voted the  front  page  Ui  the  "conflagration" 
that  left  8  acres  of  business  blocks  In  ruins." 
About  20  buildings  were  destroyed  In  the 
holocaust. 

Heffernan  Is  now,  of  course,  retired.  Un- 
til last  year  he  moved  about  without  aid, 
but  a  fall  has  necessitated  the  use  of  a  cane 
now.  He  Is  married  to  the  former  Katherlne 
Spring,  of  Boston. 

LAKGE     FAMILY 

Heffernan's  other  son,  Ray,  Is  president  of 
the  H.  H,  Brown  Shoe  Co.  of  Worcester.  The 
two  grandsons  who  are  officers  of  the  Hef- 
feman Press  are  WUllnm  J  Heffeman  II  and 
Nell  Heffernan.  Jr.  There  are  7  other  grand- 
children and  25  great-grandchildren. 


''Invisible    Government**    and    the    CIA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  wrscoNsiw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30,  1964 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  riding 
high  on  our  Nation  s  best-seller  lists 
these  days  is  a  book  "The  Invisible  Gov- 
ernment." by  David  Wise  and  Thomas 
B.  Ross. 

This  book  has  stirred  more  than  rou- 
tine interest  becau.se  of  its  subject  mat- 
ter. It  deals  witli  the  various  secret 
intelligence  aecncios  that  have  multi- 
plied in  number  and  grown  in  power 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Adding  to  the  controversial  nature  of 
the  book  are  charires  from  the  Central 
Intelligence  Airency  that  it  contains  a 
number  of  security  violations  and  has 
done  considerable  damage  to  clandestine 
operations  carried  out  by  the  United 
States. 

Therc  has  been  some  question  too  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  in  the 
book.  In  his  review  of  "The  Invisible 
Government"  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Mr,  Ben  H,  Bagdikian,  a  veteran  re- 
porter, observed : 

Ttie  authors  err  In  small  (and  unneces- 
sary) Items.  •  •  •  This  and  aome  other  an- 
noying carelessness  of  detail  causes  one  to 


hope  that  their  substantive  assertions  tn 
more  accurate,  TTiere  Is  enough  documen- 
tatlon  on  broad  outHnea  to  make  us  take  thU 
book  seriously. 

Mr.  Ba^dikian  went  on  to  point  out 
that  most  people  will  be  unable  to  judge 
the  accuracy  and  legltimAcy  of  the  book 
in  any  normal  way.  The  scholars  and 
responsible  Government  leaders  who  or- 
dinarily would  clear  up  such  mattera 
are  by  virtue  of  the  secret  nature  of  the 
subject  forced  to  remain  silent,  or  to 
deny  everything. 

This  makes  it  easy  for  individuals  to 
attack  the  CIA  and  other  intelligence 
agencies.  There  is  little  danger  that  the 
public  will  ever  find  out  that  their  at- 
tacks are  based  on  prejudice,  falsehoods, 
or  misinformation. 

This  situation,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an- 
otlier  pood  reason  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Joint  Congressional  Commit- 
tee on  Central  Intelligence.  The  com- 
mittee, which  would  be  created  by  my 
bill.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  2, 
could  act  as  a  buffer  between  the  intel- 
ligence community  and  its  critics. 

Because  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee would  be  in  a  position  to  know  the 
general  operations  of  the  CIA  and  similar 
agencies,  they  could  quash  rumors  and 
refute  irresponsible  attacks  on  the  in- 
telligence community.  This  could  and 
would  be  done  with  a  maximum  of  dis- 
cretion   and    forbearance. 

This  committee  could  be  a  power  force 
for  reassuring  the  American  people  of 
the  worthiness  of  the  clandestine  agen- 
cies, even  In  the  face  of  hostile  criti- 
cism— criticism  that  goes  unanswered  to- 
day and  causes  doubt  in  the  nxinds  of 
Americans. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  authors  of 
"The  Invisible  Government"  also  be- 
lieve that  a  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Central  Intelligence  is  neces- 
sary. 

It  is  their  contention  that  the  size, 
technology,  scope,  power,  and  Importance 
of  the.  intelligence  have  grown  in  geo- 
metric' progression  with  a  minimum  of 
congressional  or  public  examination  or 
understanding. 

In  the  summary  chapter  of  the  book 
the  authors  make  these  observations: 

Congress  should  al.so  be  kept  Informed, 
Under  the  Constitution.  Congress  Is  supposed 
to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  activities  of  the 
executive  branch.  Traditionally,  the  Senate 
has  given  Its  "advice  and  consent"  to  major 
commitments  in  the  sphere  of  foreign  affairs. 
But  In  its  relations  with  the  Invisible  gov- 
ernment. Congress  has  all  but  voted  away 
Its  rights.  It  knows  relatively  Utile  about 
what  goes  on  In  the  »4  billion  a  year  Intel- 
ligence complex  for  which  It  appropriates 
money. 

The  CIA  Subcommittees  In  the  House  and 
Senate  are  controlled  by  the  most  conserv- 
ative elements  In  Congress,  men  who  are 
close  personally  and  philosophically  to  those 
who  run  the  Invisible  government.  These 
subcommittees  are  now  heavily  weighted 
with  legislators  whose  field  of  competence 
Is  military  affairs.  They  should  be  reorgan- 
ized to  encompass  men  with  a  wider  view 
and  expert  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  shadowy  subcommittees  should  be  re- 
placed by  a  Joint  committee,  Including  men 
from  both  the  House  and  Senate.  There  Is 
no  reason  why  secrets  should  leak  In  any 
greater  degree  from  one  form  c»mnUttee 
than    from   the   present   group    of    Infonnal 
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.ubcommlttecs.  There  kas  not  been  any  leak 
of  classified  Information  from  the  Joint 
ronunlttee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Although  the  need  for  greater  congres- 
rional  coBtrtrt  Is  apparent,  both  Pr«»l^nt 
^nhower  and  President  Kennedy  resisted 
tTL  an  infringement  upon  their  ExecuUv* 
nower  They  eaUbllahed  a  veneer  of  outside 
MDtrol  by  creating  advisory  boards  of  private 
dtlzens  This  produced  an  anomaloxtt  alt- 
Mtton  Selected  private  citizens  are  privy 
to  the  accrete  of  the  Invisible  government, 
but  the  elected  repreaentatlves  of  the  people 
ut  denied  any  meaningful  knowledge. 

Congress  Is  not  only  ignorant  of  operations 
overseas,  but  U  has  been  denied  inf  ormaUon 
fcbout  the  Increasing  Involvement  of  the  In- 
visible government  in  domesttc  activities. 
The  mandate  to  gather  and  analyze  Intel- 
ligence has  been  broadened  Into  a  Justlflca- 
tlo  for  clandestine  actlvltlea  In  the  United 
States. 


In  the  final  paragraph  of  the  excerpt 
above,  the  authors  make  a  serious 
charge:  The  CIA.  they  say.  is  engaging 
more  and  more  in  dcmaestlc  operatic«is. 
Wlio  Is  to  say  if  this  assertion  Is  true  or 
faise?  Who  la  to  banish  the  picture  of 
secret  agents  swarming  over  our  land? 
Apparently  no  one,  for  there  has  been 
no  official  answer  to  the  charge.  A 
knowledgeable  congressional  committee 
could  be  useful  in  replying  for  those  who 
by  virtue  of  their  positions  cannot. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  presence  of  this 
book  on  the  market  will  demonstrate  to 
responsible  officials  who  may  have  oq- 
posed  this  committee  previously  that 
there  is  a  definite  need  for  Its  creation. 
In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  per- 
mission to  insert  an  article  on  my  pro- 
posal for  a  Joint  Committee  on  Central 
Intelligence  which  appeared  in  the  July 
6  Issue  of  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital 
Times.  Written  by  the  paper's  Wash- 
ington correspMident,  Mr,  Alfred  Maund. 
the  story  delineates  further  my  position 
on  this  issue:  ^ 

BiPABTisAK  Oboup  Urgii>    Nrw  Book  Prods 
CIA  CHW2K  Proposkd  bt  ZaBI-OCKI 
(By  Alfred  Maund) 
Washinoton, — A     newly     published     book 
analyzing  the  operations  of  the  Oentral  In- 
telligence Agency  may  give  fresh  Impetus  to 
a    long    stalled    propxjsal    of    Representative 
CI.EMKNT  J.  ZABLOCKI,  DemocTat,  of  MUwau- 
kee.  which  seeks  to  bring  the  Natlon'a  $4  bil- 
lion cloak-and-dagger   buslnees  under  closer 
congressional  acrutlny, 

"The  Invisible  Oovernment,"  by  David  WUe 
and  Thomas  B.  Ross  makes  It  plain  that  the 
CIA  regtUarly  commits  the  United  States  "to 
policies  which  walk  the  tightrope  between 
peace  and  war," 

Besides  describing  the  well-known  U-2  and 
Bay  of  Plga  debacles,  the  authors  cite  names, 
dates,  and  places  In  more  than  14  countries 
where  UJ5.  agents  plotted  assassinations, 
violent  overthrow  of  regimes,  and  deliberate 
sabotage  of  American  Ambassadors, 

Tliey  contend  that  Intelligence  operations 
are  not  run  by  Agency  chiefs  or  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  Actual  control,  they 
say.  rests  with  a  half  dozen  men  -a  special 
group  representing  CIA,  Defense,  State,  and 
the  President. 

The  decisions  of  this  shadowy  elite,  they 
w.irii.  can  set  Into  motion  events  which 
"oi>en  government"  is  powerless  to  stop, 

ITiese  statements  support  Zablocki's  con- 
cern  that  some  of  the  hush-hush  agencies 
have    strayed    from    their    original    purpose 
and   have  engaged  in  making  policy  as  well 
as  advising  In  policy." 

•  To  remedy  this  situation."  Zablocki  says, 
"I  have   Introduced  a  bill  since   1953  which 


would  create  a  Joint  Oongreeslonal  Commit- 
tee on  InteUlgenoe.  patterned  after  the  suc- 
cessful Joint  Atomic  Knecgy  Oommlttee.  ^ 
"The  Joint  cotnmlttee  would  be  composed 
o<  sevooi  OomgrBBBineii  and  seven  Seoaton 
selected  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  It  would 
make  continuing  studies  at  Inteillgenoeao- 
tivltlee  and  problem*.  Although  the  oom- 
mlttee would  not  pry  Into  details  d  XJB. 
covert  operations,  the  CIA  and  similar  agen- 
cies would  be  expected  to  keep  it  currenUy 
and  adeqxiateiy  informed." 

Zablocki  sayB  his  bill  baa  been  kept  bottled 
up  by  "oppoadtion  from  the  intelligence  agen- 
cies themselves,  from  the  executive  branch, 
and  from  high-ranking  Membera  of  Oon- 
gresB  on  oomn^tteee  currentiy  dealing  with 
intelligence  mattere." 

However,  he  takes  heart  from  the  fact  that 
the  House  Rules  Committee  recenUy  held 
2  daya  of  hearlnga  'tliat  may  have  set  the 
stage  for  a  major  effort  toward  paasage  dur- 
ing the  nert  seesicm  of  Ooaigress." 

Defenders  of  the  CIA  contend  it  Is  unfair 
and  dangerous  to  national  security  to  probe 
into  the  workings  of  our  "Intelligence  com- 
munity." Purthennore.  we  shouldn't  be 
squeamish  about  the  methods  iwed,  because 
•black  diplomacy"  to  an  essential  weapon  of 
the  ooid  war. 

Neverthelees,  tJie  CIA  has  certainly  made 
Itself  a  sitting  duck  for  criticism.  Its  head- 
quarters In  suburban  I^ngley,  Va,  rival  ttoe 
Pentagon  In  size  and  outdo  It  In  poshneea. 
Its  blunders  on  the  intematiooial  eoene  have 
been  beauta.  And  the  record  to  clear  that 
tJie  Agency  has  strayed  from  its  original 
purpose. 

President  Tnunan  established  the  CIA  in 
1947  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  which  would 
objectively  sift  and  appraise  the  reports  ct 
existing  mlUtary  and  clvUian  InteUigence 
outfits.  It  was  not  expected  to  go  Into  busl- 
nees  on  Its  own. 

However,  by  1966,  the  Hoover  CommlBslon 
studying  Government  operations  found  aub- 
atantlal  evidence  of  overlapping  activities 
and  bureavicratic  waste  in  the  various  agen- 
dee  engaged  In  InteUigence  gathering. 

Barller  thto  year,  Truman  ruefully  reviewed 
the  growth  of  the  OlA.  He  said  he  regretted 
creating  it  in  the  flrat  place  and  would 
abolish  It  today,  If  he  had  the  power. 


Sgt  William  Henry  Carney 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  30.  1964 


Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
proudest  pages  in  American  history  was 
written  by  the  heroic  deeds  of  William 
Henry  Carney,  the  son  of  a  slave,  who 
won  the  Nation's  highest  military  tribute 
during  the  Civil  War.  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  this  Me<ial  of  Honor  winner 
was  a  resident  of  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
which,  as  most  of  my  colleagues  know, 
is  in  my  congressional  district. 

Recently,  the  Lynn  Sunday  Post  pub- 
lished an  article  recounting  Carney's 
courageous  exploits.  It  was  written  by 
Anthony  Cama,  director  of  the  Italian 
School  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  was  brought 
to  my  attention  with  the  suggestion  that 
it  would  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  House.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  to 
be  able  to  bring  to  their  attention  this 
little-known  stoi-y  of  a  great  American. 


Certain  introductory  material  has  beai 
deleted   because   of    tbe    limitation   of 
space. 
The  article  follows: 
Civn.  Wab  Mxdal  of  Hokob  Wimnkk 
Sot.  William  HxmT  Ca«nbt 
(By  Anthony  Cama) 
As  the  oomplex  and  strained  battles  go  on 
for  the  passage  at  the  clvU  rights  bill,  thto 
writer   to   honored   and   privileged    to  teU   a 
wonderful,   inspiring   story  of   Sgt.  WUUam 
Henry  Oamey  oC  New  Bedford.  Maas..  a  nattv* 
at  Norfolk,  Va..  bom  ot  slave  parents  and 
freed  with  bto  f amUy  by  a  special  cbarltable 
provision  of  their  master's  will.    Most  of  tbe 
facta  Included  in  thto  writing  were  extracted 
from  the  splendid  llttie   magartne  Tankee. 
of  Dublin.  VM..  and  permission  to  use  the 
facts  was  gradouaiy  granted  by  Judson  D. 
Hale,  managing  editor.     The  story,  written 
by   Marie   Cullen,   centers  arovind   the   Clvii 
War  battle  flags  of  the  Union,  Including  those 
of  the  21st  and  64th  Regiments.     They  can 
be  seen  today  in  Doric  HaU  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  House,  Boston. 

When,  in  1840,  the  Carney  family  found  It- 
self free  of  the  bonds  and  stigma  of  slaves 
they  shifted  about  from  State  to  State  ever 
seeking  a  place  to  aettie  and  to  assume  their 
place  in  society.  Coming  to  New  Bedfcffd, 
Mass.,  they  believed  they  had,  at  last,  found 
a  place  to  rest  and  provide  for  their  needs 
of  the  day  and  of  the  futiire.  Here,  Wllllcim 
Henry  Carney,  matured  throu^  hto  chUd- 
bood  going  to  school  and  mhilng  in  with  the 
white  children.  As  he  came  into  manhood 
and  managed  to  get  along  very  well  with  the 
adult  whites  around  him,  the  terrible  holo- 
caust of  tbe  ClvU  War  sin^ad  its  UMTnent 
angutoh  and  death  all  over  the  embatUed 
Nation. 

In  February  1863,  WUllam  and  oth«  youth- 
ful citizens  of  New  BedfcM^  Joined  the  first 
Negro  regiment  assembled  in  a  northern  State 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  hto  Company  C 
was  sent  in  March  to  Camp  Meigs,  ReadvlUe, 
Mass. 

On  a  clear  day  in  May,  he  stood  with  mixed 
ranks  erf  white  and  Negro,  in  the  equare  at 
Camp  Meigs,  to  receive  the  regimental  colCM-a. 
In  the  middle  erf  the  plasa  atood  the  dto- 
ttngulshed  OovemcK'  Andrew  and  hto  mili- 
tary staff  in  full  unlf  CMTn.  Alao  iwesent  were 
WUUam  Uoyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips, 
and  Frederick  Douglass,  whose  two  sons  were 
In  the  ranks. 

Speaking  to  Col.  Robert  Oould  Shaw,  the 
regiment's  white  commander.  Governor  An- 
drew eloquently  said.  "It  to  my  high  honor  to 
hand  you  the  American  flag,  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  of  the  Republic.  •  •  •  TTie 
white  stripes  wlU  be  red  with  blood  before 
It  will  be  surrendered  to  the  foe." 

Less  than  2  weeks  after  this  most  memora- 
ble and  ImpHxeslve  ceremony  the  64th  was 
shipped  to  South  Carolina.  In  an  expedition 
to  James  Island  on  July  16,  the  Negro  scri- 
dlera  helped  to  repel  a  violent  Confederate 
attack.  They  were  then  ordered  to  evacuate. 
Throughout  that  stc«rmy  night  they  crossed 
streams  and  marshes,  weary  and  shivering  in 
the  chill  air.  Tired,  hungry,  and  thirsty  •  *  • 
no  rations  had  been  provided  and  they  were 
hoarding  the  little  water  supply  they  had. 
At  the  dawning  they  rested  on  the  cool 
sands  at  Cole  Island  until  tbe  blistering  sun 
awakened  them.  In  the  late  afternoon  they 
were  ordered  to  report  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  General  Strong, 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  July  18,  short  of 
rations  and  weary.  William  and  his  comrades 
attacked  Port  Wagner  on  Morrto  Island. 
Nearly  a  fxill  mile  of  open  sand  faced  them 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  were  the 
enemy,  strongly  entrenched  within  the  pro- 
tective walls  of  tbe  formidlble  fort. 

William,  freed  slave,  American  Negro, 
moved  Into  the  tempest  of  death,  mutilation, 
and  destruction,  with  teeth  clenched  and  un- 
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wavering  determination  that  he  would  be  as 
brave   as   any   other   of    his   comrades.     TlM 

Gre  of  the  artillery  ripped  their  ranks  to 
Bhreds:  exploding  shells  and  musket  volleys 
slaughtered  whole  companies.  Somehow. 
William  with  scattered  remnants,  managed 
to  approach  the  parapet  where  the  enemy 
ovitnumbered  them  10  to  1. 

Siaddenly  a  cry  of  alarm  sprang  from  Wil- 
liam's lips.  He  saw  the  color  bearer  stagger, 
stiimble.  and  start  to  fall.  With  a  tremen- 
dous burst  of  speed  he  reached  the  stricken 
man  and  snatched  the  flag  before  It  could 
touch  the  ground.  Now.  with  a  thrilling 
quiver  rvmning  through  his  body,  he  held 
the  holy  emblem  of  his  country  In  a  grip  of 
Incredible  determination:  now.  he.  and  the 
magnificent  flag  of  his  native  land  were 
standing  alone  Ln  the  acrid  blackness  lis- 
tening to  the  bugles  blowing  retreat.  Sur- 
rounded by  the  dead  and  wounded.  William 
suddenly  realized  that  he  was  the  only  man 
of  Company  C  able  to  move  about  the  cam- 
age. 

Writes  Marie  Cullen,  "Winding  the  flag 
around  the  staff,  he  dashed  down  the  para- 
pet and  crossed  the  ditch,  knowing  he  was  a 
moving  target  for  the  enemy's  guus.  While 
rising  to  determine  how  to  continue  bis 
course,  he  was  hit  In  the  hip  by  a  musket 
ball.  He  was  not  prostrated,  however,  he 
held  the  staff  upright  and  by  crawling  on  hla 
knees  managed  to  proceed  a  short  dLstajice. 
Presently,  he  was  hailed  by  a  straggler  from 
a  New  York  regiment,  who  revived  him  with 
a  drink  of  water  and  helped  him  to  get  up. 

They  had  traveled  about  a  mile  when  Car- 
ney fell,  hit  by  a  grapeshot  on  the  top  of 
his  head.  Again,  after  resting,  he  wa.s  able. 
with  his  companions  help,  to  continue  and 
they  kept  on  until  the  New  York  man 
dropped  seriously  wounded  " 

At  this  point,  other  soldiers  happened 
along,  Carney,  still  holding  the  flag,  was  tak- 
en to  a  spot  where  men  of  his  regiment  had 
gathersd.  under  the  command  of  Lt.  Alex- 
ander Johnston.  Company  P.  To  him  Car- 
ney transferred  the  colors,  while  the  soldiers 
shouted  a  hearty  three  times  three  for  the 
flag  and  its  bearer.  Carney,  near  collapse 
from  his  wounds  managed  to  re.-ipond:  "The 
old  flag  never  touched  the  ground  boj-s " 

Thus  this  magnificent  epic  of  an  American 
Neyro  •  •  •  his  utterance  of  pride  and  valor 
that  the  old  flag  never  touched  the  enrth  was 
repeated  thousand.^  of  times  in  sonc;.s.  poems. 
and  public  speeches.  It  became  a  most  bril- 
liant torch  of  patriotism  and  cnurafe  for  the 
northern  forces  durlne  the  terrible  brother- 
agalnst- brother  Civil  War.  a  strife  thnt  sad- 
dened and  aged  the  immortal  Ai>n\.ham  Lin- 
coln beyond  any  words  that  man  could  ever 
write. 

Williams  was  sent  to  the  Beaufort  Hospital, 
where  he  slowly  recuperated  from  his  wounds 
In  December  of  186.1.  He  was  returned  to  his 
regiment  but  was  unable  to  continue  his  du- 
ties as  a  soldier  and  senreant  because  of  the 
constant  trouble  from  his  wouncLs  and  hip. 
In  June  1864  he  was  discharged  for  his  phys- 
ical disabilities. 

Scxin  the  war  terminated;  he  ent.ered  the 
employ  of  the  Postal  Department  and  became 
a  letter  ciurler  in  New  Bedfortl  even  thotigh 
he  still  limped  from  the  bullet  embedded  In 
his  hip.  For  32  years,  this  humble  American 
hero  carried  the  US  mall.  When  the  Rob- 
ert G.  Shaw  Post  146.  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  was  formed  in  honor  of  the  54th's 
colonel,  he  became  Its  first  commander 

In  1902  he  was  employed  by  William  M. 
Olln.  secretiixy  of  the  Commonwealth,  at  the 
statehouse  In  Boston.  In  November  1908  his 
legs  got  caught  In  an  elevator  ml.shap.  and 
he  died  on  December  9,  1908.  as  a  result  of 
his  injurie.s. 

As  the  funeral  procession  of  Serjeant  Car- 
ney moved  solemnly  through  New  Bedford's 
streets,  flags  were  lowered  on  all  public 
buildings.  Nearly  every  citizen  stixxl  by  In 
homage  to  the  Negro  hero.  Medal  of  Honor 


wtm»r,  irho  now  lies  In  Oak  Orove  Ceme- 
tery. Tliere  la  the'gra'w  of  ttie  invincible 
colorftearer  wfco,  at  Fort  Wagner,  held  In  his 
black  h&nda,  preoeed  to  his  bl«u;k  skin,  the 
ibtg  of  his  mother  country  which  he  never 
let  touch  the  ground. 


Idaho's  War  oo  Alcoholisa 
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Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
with  Increases  in  the  crime  rate.  Juvenile 
delinquency,  broken  homes,  and  general 
unhapplness  among  too  many  of  our 
citizens,  we  sometimes  fail  to  realize  that 
one  of  the  major  causes  of  these  prob- 
lems is  a  disease  called  alcoholism. 

On  Sunday,  July  26,  the  Washington 
Post  caiTied  an  excellent  feature  storj* 
on    the    disease    of    alcoholism.     Under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  this  article 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Alcoholism:    Revolving  Door  ArrucTioN — 
Dkdnks  Rekl  in    and  Gi'T  or  Jail   as  De- 
bate  Over   What   .Makps   Tiiem   That   Way 
Goes  On 

(By  Rasa  Gustaltis  and  Dan  Morgan) 

Sitting  In  the  city's  "drunk  coiu-t"  Is  like 
listening  to  a  broken  record.  Day  after  day 
tortured  faces  reappear  and  stories  are  re- 
peated, dulling  realization  that  this  Is  a 
parade  of  wasted  Uvea. 

On  any  morning  In  the  courtroom  In  the 
<»urt  of  general  sessions,  one  Is  likely  to  see 
ui  unshaven  man  who  Incessantly  hitches 
up  his  outsize  pants;  an  overly  dlfBdent  de- 
fendant wbo  addresses  the  court  as  "Judge. 
Str.  Your  Honor"  all  at  once;  and  a  man 
who  clutches  a  "bus  ticket "  and  assures  the 
Judge,  for  the  76th  time  in  10  years,  that  he 
"was  Just  passing  through  town"  when 
arrested. 

One  by  one  the  per.Mins  accu.scd  of  public 
drunkctuie.'w  are  brought  Into  the  courtr(X)m. 
from  an  adjoining  cell  block  that  resembles, 
a  hlRh  school  locker  room  with  bars  Some- 
times the  groans  and  retching  of  a  person 
suffering  the  withdrawal  symptons  of  the  al- 
coholic can  be  heard  In  the  courtroom. 

Last  week  a  woman,  her  right  eye  cIo.sed 
and  blackened,  and  her  dress  hanging  off  one 
shoulder,  was  sent  off  for  a  mental  e.xainlna- 
tion  despite  her  objection  that  "they  done 
that  already." 

Next  came  a  well-dressed  man  In  a  gray 
suit  who  could  not  remember  being  locked 
up.  "I'm  an  alcoholic  and  I  nee<l  help." 
he  said. 

Each  year  there  are  more  than  40  000  ar- 
rests here  for  Intoxication  Only  traffic  of- 
fenses. Including  parking  violations,  outnum- 
ber this  type  of  arrest. 

More  discouraging,  an  estimated  70  percent 
of  drinking  offenses  Involve  repeaters,  of 
whom  one-ftfth  have  been  arrested  more  than 
50  times.  Medical.  Judicial,  and  penal  au- 
thorities recogni/.e  tli.it  alcoholism  is  a  dis- 
ease Yet  in  more  Uian  16.000  cases  here 
e.ach  year,  tlie  defeml.int-  often  a  chronic 
alcoholic  — l-s  Jailed  fur  public  drunkenness. 

It  l.s  now  generally  a;^reed  that  an  alcoholic 
Is  a  perTJon  who  Is  unable  to  control  his 
drinking.  Whether  this  Is  caused  by  a  physi- 
cal allergy  Inherited  at  birth,  an  allergy  de- 
veloped through  years  of  heavy  drinking,  or 
an  allerKV  coupled  with  a  nient.al  obsession  Is 
yet  to  be  teitled. 


"All  that  Is  certain  is  that  at  some  potnt 
you  cross  an  Invisible  line  from  controUe^ 
to  uncontrolled  drinking  After  that  you  can 
no  longer  choose  the  time,  place,  or  amooat.'* 
said  a  m.ember  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  who 
19  now  a  counselor  at  a  rehabilitation  hfjn 
lor  alcoholics. 

"Nobody  knows  the  cause  and  noboity 
knows  the  cure."  said  Dr  Earl  H  Mitchell, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  alcohdlna 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Medical  Society. 
•  We  don't  know  how  to  make  a  person  a  not- 
mal  drinker  again.  All  we  can  do  is  to  try 
to  help  him  to  stop  drinking." 

A  District  law  recognl?**  the  dlstlnctlen 
between  victims  of  this  afQlctlon  and  peraoos 
who  drink  to  excess  while  in  full  control  at 
their  wills  "Chronic  alcohoUca  are  sick  p«. 
.'^ons.  "  It  states  and  sets  up  procedures  for 
their  commitment  to  clinics. 

But  the  law  goes  largely  unheeded.  Then 
are  no  adequate  facilities  for  treatment  of  al> 
cohollrs  who  come  before  the  courts,  and  so 
they  continue  to  be  Jailed  together  with  all 
other  public  drunkenness  offenders. 

Next  month,  the  Washington  Area  Counca 
on  AlcoholLsm  and  the  National  CapUsl 
chapter  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Unloa 
plan  to  attack  the  problem  directly  by  chal- 
lenging the  constitutionality  of  punLshlng  al- 
coholics with  Jail. 

The  defen<-e  Inwer  In  the  test  case.  Peter 
Hutt.  plans  to  argue  that  the  defendant,  an 
o<'C!VsloauI  laborer  named  W;Uter  W  Bowles, 
cannot  be  found  guilty  of  a  crime  since  hla 
Intoxication  resulted  from  a  disease  th&t 
ci>mf>el8  him  to  drink. 

If  the  backers  of  the  case  achieve  their 
ann.  the  District  will  be  forced  to  find  a  way 
to  provide  treatment  for  alcoholics  If  they 
are  to   be  confined   for  being  drunk. 

.iVImoKt  everyone  close  to  the  "revolving 
d'>jr"  drunkenness  offender — the  ceaseless 
traveler  on  the  bottle-arrest-drunk-court- 
Occoquan  Workhouse  route— would  like  to 
see  changes   In   the   present  procedures. 

Police  deplore  the  exjicndlture  of  their 
manpower.  They  are  required  to  take  Intoxi- 
cated per.sons  Into  cu8t/>dy  when  they  are 
likely  tn  suffer  injury  from  automobiles  or 
criminals  or  when  they  may  Injvire  others. 
Drinking  cases  make  up  10  percent  of  all  th« 
city's  arrests 

Judges  get  weary  of  seeing  the  same  faces 
appear  before  Uiem  at  regular  Intervals. 
dozen.s.  even  hundreds  of  times.  They  vary 
In  the 'length  of  sentences  they  mete  out. 
Some  Judces  tend  to  give  longer  sentencee 
in  the  winter,  and  thus  prolong  the  lives 
of  some  down-and-out  patients  by  giving 
them  warm  shelter  and  food  for  a  while. 

District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Cor- 
rections Director  Donald  Clemmer  says  "some 
of   these  people  should   never  be  In  JbU." 

Last  week  a  short-order  cook  who  had  Just 
been  released  on  a  suspended  sentence  told 
how  Jail  affected   htm. 

"I  haven't  got  any  will  power,"  he  said. 
"I  sit  In  Jail  for  a  few  months  and  I  want 
Ui  celebrate  when  I  eet  out.  The  next  thing 
I  know  I'm  back  In.  Perhaps  with  social 
rehabllltaticjn  or  ho.«pitallzatlon  I  could  get 
the  Incentive."  he  s;\id.  "But  all  my  friends 
are  drunks  and  these  are  the  people  I  tend 
to  mix  with  In  Jail.  I  don't  think  Jail  has 
done  me  any  good  But  It's  taken  a  lot  of 
time  out  C'f  my  life." 

Judges  do  order  hospitalization  for  people 
who  suffer  from  acute  alcoholism  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  General  Hospital  has  good 
fiiciHtUs  f.)r  their  "drying  out.**  But  after 
a  week  or  two  In  a  ward,  most  are  abandoned 
to  their  own  resources,  although  many  medi- 
cal authorities  hold  that  a  person  Is  not 
really  "dried  out"  until  he  has  been  away 
from  alcohol  for  several  months. 

"We  can  treat  the  acute  alcoholic  phase 
but  not  alcoholism"  said  Dr.  John  D. 
SchultT:.  associate  director  for  Mental  Health 
and  Retardation  at  the  Public  Health  De- 
partment. 
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Thome  with  tb»  wlU  and  strengtb  to  bene- 
flt  from  weekly  or  twice-weekly  therapy  ses- 
2^^»n  go  to  ti»e  Health  Department*. 
S^oUc  rehabUitatlon  clinic  or  take  part 
STtSe  progr«n  conducted  by  the  ProbaUon 
l^»rtment  of  general  eeeslons  court.  But 
I^  few  of  the  more  than  18.000  convicted 
lanually  manage  to  pull  out  the  "revolving 
AnoT-  trap  with  Jxist  that. 

This  clinic,  at  1400  Q  Street  NW.  was  es- 
tablished in  1960.  parUy  in  the  bope  of  re- 
it^lnK  the  court*  and  Jails  of  some  of  their 
Srunkenne«  offenders.  It  is  flnan^^„|y? 
nercent  of  liquor  license  taxes  and  $25,000 
mjm  the  Health  Department.  Every  month. 
Jnore  than  S50  paUents  receive  group  or 
individual  therapy  there.  Borne  are  desUtute 
nubile  welfare  reclplenU  with  little  educa- 
tion Other*  are  clerical  or  professional  peo- 
Dle  who  have  hit  bottom  or  are  near  It.  Pecs 
are  set  In  accordance  with  ability  to  pay. 

About  40  percent  appear  once  or  twice  and 
then  never  come  again.  (Bowles  l«t  week 
.topped  in.  began  to  register,  then  suddenly 
decided  this  would  not  help  him  and  went 
away  said  Dorothee  F.  Mlndlln.  chief  clin- 
ical psychologist  of  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia 
Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Division.)  Those 
who  work  with  alcoholics  expect  this. 

The  clinic  Is  clearly  beneficial  to  many. 
But  It  haa  not  reduced  the  number  of  court 
cases.  Between  1950  and  1962.  nearly  half  of 
the  total  clinic  patients  were  court-referred. 
But  there  have  been  no  referrals  since  Ocw>- 
ber  1962  Discouragement  with  results  and 
competition  with  a  later  eetabUshed  reha- 
blllUtlon  unit  at  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions appear  to  be  the  reasons  for  abandon- 
ing referrals.  Now  the  clinic  does  not  even 
have  a  staff  liaison  person  at  the  court. 

The  chronically  Jailed  alcoholic  whoee  In- 
telligence U  average  or  below,  whose  basic 
motivation  to  change  Is  poor  or  nonexistent, 
and  who  has  no  social  resources  In  the  com- 
munity, seems  to  have  little  chance  for  re- 
covery under  outpatient  treatment."  reported 
Mrs.  Mlndlln  In  1956.  ""Outpatient  therapy 
alone  apparently  Is  not  effective  for  the  typi- 
cal workhouse  inmate." 

In  an  attempt  to  provide  something  for 
this  typical  inmate,  the  cUnlc  conducted  a 
pilot  project  at  Occoquan  between  1954  and 
1957  One  hundred  aelected  alcoholic  men 
confined  for  90  days  were  given  brief  Indiv- 
idual therapy,  occupational  and  recreational 
therapy,  and  social  work  counseling  about 
their  future  after  release.  Thirty-two  of  the 
men  registered  improvement  and  45  showed 
no  change.  The  rest  could  not  bejound  for 
a  foUowup.  It  was  estimated  that  If  the 
men  had  been  taken  at  random,  about  12 
percent  would  have  found  such  brief  treat- 
ment beneficial. 

But  after  2Vi  ye«"  the  project  was  aban- 
doned An  alcoholic  clinic  spokesman 
blames  the  Department  of  Corrections;  the 
Department's  spokesman  blames  the  cl  nlc. 
DUtrtct  Health  officials  and  the  Washing- 
ton Council  on  Alcoholism  agree  that  there 
Is  an  urgent  need  for :  >,^„.i„„ 

A  residential  facility  with  a  comprehensive 

treatment  program.  y,,,^„^ 

Halfway  houses  to  help  alcoholics  bridge 
the  difficult  period  between  drying  out  and 
resumption  of  a  normal  life. 

More  clinics. 

More  public  education   about  alcoholism. 

Dr.  Schultz  said  he  U  now  working  on  a 
proposal  for  a  comprehensive  mental  health 
program  that  will  Include  an  alcoholic  clinic 
on  the  grounds  of  District  of  Columbia  Gen- 
eral Hospital  among  the  priority  Items. 

He  said  a  public  educaUon  program  will 
soon  get  underway  with  the  hiring  of  a 
•very  toplevel  per«)n"  as  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Alcoholism  in  the  Health  Department. 
The  needs  ol  alcohoUcs  continue  to  be 
neglected  because  the  problem  Is  still  widely 
thought  of  aa  the  result  of  misbehavior 
rather  than  of  disease,  he  said- 
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With  aU  lU  limited  faellltiea.  Dr.  Schult. 
added,  the  DUtrict  la  itlU  ahead  of  m*ny 
cltiea  in  uu-nsslnn"  a  good  outpatient  clinic 
^m  pr^UUng  .^me  help  to  alcoholic.  Ina 
180-bed  psychiatric  oonvalewsent^^lce  es- 
tablished last  year  at  Dirtrtct  of  Columbia 

Treatment  for  the  dlaeaw  Is  in  an  em- 
bryonic rtage  everywhere  and  there  is  no 
agreement  on  what  approach  works  b*xt.  Be- 
cause alcoholism  is  often  compUcated  with  a 
variety  of  mental  and  emotional  disturb- 
ance., different  methods  work  for  different 

"^he"  approach  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
has  shown  the  most  dramatic  results.  But 
It  can  help  only  those  who  are  ready  to  help 
themselves-a  small  proportion  of  those  who 
are  sick.  A  widely  held  AA  view  is  that  the 
others  cannot  be  helped  at  all.  -.  ^. 

Many  doctors  disagree,  of  course.  Part  of 
the  Illness,  they  maintain,  is  the  inablUty 
to  admit  that  you  are  ill.  With  time  a^ 
professional  care,  a  patient  can  be  hel^ 
to  the  point  of  this  admission,  they  say. 
After  that  he  can  be  helped  to  cease  drlnk- 

*°But  therapists  and  doctors  with  long  years 
of  work  In  this  field  admit  they  are  still 
eroplng.  And  some  psychiatrists  refuse  to 
iake  alcoholics  because  they  say  they  can  get 
more  results  helping  five  other  patients  n 
the  time  they  would  spend  trying  to  help 

one  alcoholic.  .^     ^     *  __  «=», 

■"Fifty-percent  results  are  the  best  we  can 
hone  for.  With  the  chronic  drunkenness  of- 
fender perhaps  10  percent."  said  Dr.  Anthony 
Zappala.  director  of  an  alcoholic  treatment 
program  at  the  Pastoral  Institute,  a  nonsec- 
tarlan  project  In  which  clergy,  psychiatrists, 
and  physicians  work  together. 

But  any  attempt  at  therapy  would  be  bet- 
ter  than  the  current  procedures,  some 
backers  of  the  Bowles  case  hold.  It  would 
at  least  be  an  effort  In  the  right  direction. 

they  say.  .         . ^ 

The  inequities  of  the  present  system  do  not 
end  with  court  procedures,  some  feel.  There 
Is  a  saying  that  a  man  who  get*  drunk  in 
Chevy  Chase  is  a  sport,  but  a  person  who  get* 
drunk  at  Fifth  and  D  Is  a  bum. 

■When  a  person  U  arrested  for  drunkenness 
he  is  held  at  the  precinct  stationhouse  for  4 
hours,  to  give  him  a  chance  to  sober  up^ 
After  that  he  Is  given  a  chance  to  POSt  $10 
bond  Nearly  half  of  the  persons  charge^ 
forfeit  bond  and  never  show  up  in  court. 
Only  thoee  without  funds  end  up  there, 
and  In  most  cases  they  are  the  same  persons 
from  lower  economic  groups  who  are  unable 

to  afford  private,  outside  treatment.    

This  contrast  was  dramatically  Illustrated 
last  week  at  Melwood  Farm,  a  luxury  re- 
habilitation home  for  alcoholics  that  stands 
secluded  amid  40  acres  of  trees  and  rolling 
meadows  near  Olney.  Md. 

Most  of  the  15  patlenbs  at  Melwood  are 
well-educated  people  who  have— or  had— 
responsible  and  well-paying  Jobs.  They  pay 
about  »600  a  month  for  their  stay  and  receive 
counseling,  psychotherapy  and  other  care 
that  helps  them  make  another  try. 

The  15th  patient  Is  Walter  Bowles,  the 
occasional  laborer  who  U  the  defendant  In 
the  test  case  being  made  by  the  ACLU  and 
the  Council  on  Alcoholism.  His  residence  Is 
as  much  Occoquan  as  anyplace  else  most  of 
the  time  for  he  has  been  convicted  of  public 
drunkenness  54  times  in  the  District  during 
the  past  10  years. 

But  because  he  has  been  chosen  as  a  typical 
"revolving  door**  case  by  the  two  organlm- 
tlons  he  Is  now  reaping  the  benefits  of  Mel- 
wood" while  paying  for  his  keep  by  working 
there  Bowles's  backers  believe  he  Is  as  much 
an  alcoholic  as  the  other  Melwood  patients 
and  as  much  In  need  of  help.  For  destitute 
men  like  him,  the  court  and  the  city  gov- 
ernment offer  the  only  chance. 
But  what  ihould  be  Oodb  with  those  wno 


are  beyond  the  re^h  of  the  moat  effective 
therapy? 

There  la  no  agreement  on  the  answer. 
Some  in  the  field  believe  they  should  be  In- 
BtltutlonallMd  indefinitely  and  provided  with 
BheHered  workshops.  Some  say  this  would  be 
an  unwarrantKl  interference  with  personal 
freedom.  Some  even  hold  that  they  should 
be  put  into  W)me  Institution  and  allowed  to 
drink  themselves  to  death. 

And  what  should  be  done  with  all  the 
alcoholics  who  come  before  the  court  If  there 
are  no  othef  facilities  for  them  than  Jail? 
Are  they  to  be  allowed  to  sleep  In  doorways, 
beg  for  a  dime  and  wander  belpleesly  In  the 
streets?  Dr.  Schultz  and  veteran  General 
Sessions  Judge  DeWltt  S.  Hyde  believe  that 
Jail  is  the  only  practical  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem untU  other  facilities  are  provided. 

But  the  Bowles  case  supporters  believe  that 
If  the  Jailing  of  alcoholics  Is  declared  uncon- 
stitutional, the  problem  would  have  to  be 
brought  forcibly  to  public  attention  and  an 
urgent  search  for  new  solutions  would  begin. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  report  to 
you  and  to  my  colleagues  that  in  Idaho 
we  have  a  group  of  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  have  realized  what  a  serious 
blight  alcoholism  is  on  the  American 
way  of  life  and  have  set  out  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  disease.  Already  these 
dedicated  people  have  incorporated  the 
Idaho  Foundation  on  Alcoholism  and 
organized  the  Pocatello  CouncU  on  Alco- 
holism and  the  Idaho  Palls  Council  on 
Alcoholism. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
some  Information  pertaining  to  these  fine 
organizations : 

loARo  Foundation  on  Alcoholism 
(Incorporated  In  the  State  of  Idaho,  Septem- 
ber 1963) 
Officers  pro  tempore:  Captain  Parker  J. 
Moore,  president:  Arnold  Teeples,  vice  presi- 
dent- Clifford  Miller,  secretary  treastirer; 
Jack  Varney,  State  organizer;  Dale  Mangum. 
assistant  State  organizer. 

n)AHO    POTJNDATION    ON    ALCOHOLJSM 

The  majority  of  people  accept  and  use 
alcoholic  beverages  as  a  social  custom.  For 
one  in  every  14  of  them  drinking  is  a  disease 
which  disrupts  normal  progressive  happy  Uv- 
ing  This  dUease  known  as  alcoholism  is 
exceeded  only  by  cancer,  heart  disease,  and 
mental  llness  as  a  public  health  threat  to  our 
State  and  Nation. 

By  establishing  a  foundation  of  Interested, 
responsible  citizens,  we  expect  to  present  the 
facts  about  alcoholism  to  the  people  of  Idaho, 
demonstrating  the  ways  and  establishing  the 
means  of  helping  those  afflicted  with  this 
disease  and  to  seek  to  discover  the  catise  and 
nature  of  the  problem. 

oBJBcnvK  or  ita  and  coimciLS 

1.  To  Increase  public  understanding  of 
alcoholism,  Its  nature  and  treatment. 

2.  To  make  this  knowledge  effectual  in 
solving  the  problem  of  alcoholism. 

8  To  promote  the  three  basic  principles — 
alcoholism  Is  a  disease  and  the  alcoholic  a 
sick  person— the  alcoholic  can  be  helped  and 
is  worth  helping— alcoholism  Is  a  public 
health  problem  therefo-e  a  public  responsl- 

4.  "To  develop  and  operate  facilities  for  the 
rehabilitation   of   alcoholic. 

5.  To  promote  and  direct  research  in  the 
field  of  alcoholism. 

POCATKIXO    OOUKCIL    ON    ALCOHOLISM 

(Organized.  Octoberl»68)  " 

Oonway    Grant,    president;    Spencer    Ford, 

vice  president;  Clifford  Miller,  secretary;  Jay 

R.  Lowe,  treasurer;  Jackie  Jordan,  recording 

Mcretary.     Director*:    Jack    Vamey.    Capt. 
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Parker  J.  Moore,  Vern  Wardle,  Judge  W.  H. 
(Pete)  Jensen,  Betty  Terrell. 

IDAHO   rALXA    COVntCEL   ON    AI^OHOLISM 

(Organized,  May  1864) 

Dale  Mangum,  president;  Alvln  Ingstrom, 
vice  president;  Emmett  Summers,  secretary; 
Katlierlne  Draney.  treasiirer;  Suzanne  Man- 
gum,  corresponding  secretary.  Executive 
Committee:  Reed  Lord,  George  Roberts, 
Devere  Hansen. 

On  Monday,  June  22  the  Idaho  Foun- 
dation on  AlcohoLLsm  had  its  flrst  annual 
convention  on  the  campus  of  Idaho  State 
University  in  Pocatello,  Idaho.  An  out- 
standing program  aimed  at  combating 
the  evil  of  alcoholism  was  presented.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  Idaho  State 
leaders  in  their  war  on  alcoholism  and 
pledge  my  fullest  support  to  their  efforts 
and  hope  that  they  will  be  joined  in  the 
future  by  thousands  of  Idahoans  who  are 
dedicated  to  building  better  homes,  better 
communities,  a  better  State,  a  better  Na- 
tion, and  a  better  world.  Certainly  one  of 
the  best  ways  we  can  accomplish  this  is 
by  eradicating  alcoholism. 


Teddf*!  Chaplain  at  San  Juan  Hill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  njJNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20.  1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent,  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  following  news 
story  from  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press  of 
March  6.  1964: 
Stormed  San  Juan  Hill  With  a  Bible:   100- 

Year-Old  OI  To  Have  Mh-itary  Birthday 

Parade 

(By  Slgman  Byrd) 

They  never  die.  says  that  song  about  old 
soldiers,  the  one  Douglas  MacArthur  made 
famous  In  our  generation. 

What  the  song  means,  of  course.  Is  that 
devotion  to  duty  Is  reborn  In  every  genera- 
tion of  American  servicemen,  and  that  the 
service  Is  ennobled  by  the  shining  examples 
of  men  llbe  General  MacArthur.  Sgt.  Alvln 
York,  the  late — and  last — Confederate,  Wal- 
ter Williams  of  Houston,  and  James  Arthur 
Adams. 

Capt.  James  Arthur  Adams  of  Houston 
Heights,  that  Is.  who  will  be  100  years  old 
tomorrow.  That  apparently  makes  him  the 
oldest  GI  In  Harris  County — and  maybe  In 
the  State. 

ARMY    chaplain 

Jim  Adams  was  an  Army  chaplain  with  a 
Pennsylvania  artillery  outfit  in  the  Spanish - 
American  War. 

He  was  born  at  Staunton.  Ill  ,  on  March  7, 
1864.  Now  he  lives  alone  In  a  little  three- 
room  rent  house  on  Oxford  Street  between 
Whlteoak  Drive  and  the  Katy  tracks. 

And  tomorrow,  on  the  centenary  of  his 
birth,  he  expects  a  military  band  composed 
of  veterans  of  much  later  wars,  to  play  mar- 
tial music  before  his  home. 

Furthermore,  he  expects  to  lead  the  band 
in  a  10-block  march  down  Whlteoak  to 
Heights  Boulevard  and  back.  In  honor  of 
Colonel  Rooeevelt's  celebrated  victory  at  San 
Juan  HUl. 

TR'a    RIGHT    HAND 

Did  you  ever  know  a  Spanish -American 
War  veteran  who  wasn't  there  with  Teddy  at 


San  Juan  HUl?  Well,  Captain  Jim  is  no 
exception. 

"I  was  Teddy  Roosevelt's  rlghthand  man. 
I  stood  beside  him  before  he  led  the  Rou^h 
Riders  up  the  Hill.  I  was  rough,  and  I  was 
Just  35.  But  I  was  a  chaplain,  and  I  carried 
a  Bible  instead  of  a  gun.  So  I  didn't  ride 
against  the  enemy.  I  Just  prayer  for  our 
bo]rs,  and  the  Ijord  was  on  our  side. 

"I'll  say  this  about  Teddy  Roosevelt.  He 
would  have  Pldel  Castro  cornered  by  now." 

Who  promised  Captain  Jim  the  military 
band  and  the  White  Oak  Drive  parade  Is  un- 
clear. What  Is  clear  is  that  If  the  band 
doesn't  play  tomorrow  morning  and  he 
doesn't  march,  an  old  soldier's  heart  will  be 
saddened  beyond  the  weight  of  his  years. 

OUTLIVED  CHILDREN 

Biographlcally,  Captain  Jim  says  he  was 
born  the  son  of  a  construction  engineer. 
studied  at  Northwestern  Theological  Semi- 
nary and  was  ordained  a  Methodist  minister 
at  the  age  of  18. 

A  vigorous  man  with  frosty  hair  and  sky- 
blue  eyes,  he  has  been  batching  in  his  little 
three-room  house  at  532  Oxford  since  Janu- 
ary 14.  when  his  third  wife,  Florence,  died 
at  the  age  of  74. 

Besides  three  wives,  the  reverend  captain 
has  outlived  his  three  children.  Now  his 
only  companions  are  three  parakeets,  the  gift 
of  a  friend.  And  they  make  so  much  noise 
he  can  scarcely  hear  the  freight  trains  pass- 
ing on  the  Katy  tracks.  He'd  like  to  be  free 
of  the  budgies. 

Despite  the  birds,  his  house  is  as  neat  and 
clean  as  a  barracks.  Even  his  late  wife's 
clothes  are  arranged  with  military  precision 
In  a  builtln  closet  of  the  captain's  own 
construction. 

SKILLED  CRAFTSMAN 

Captain  Jim  spends  his  days  building  fur- 
niture and  repairing  clocks  for  his  friends 

As  clocksmith  and  cabinetmaker,  his  skill 
is  evident  in  every  corner  Clocks  tick  or 
hum  In  every  room — electric.  8-day,  30-day, 
and  400-day  clocks 

"Say.  did  I  tell  you?    I  play  a  fiddle,  too  " 

A  fiddling  Methodist  preacher?  That's 
right.  Captain  Jim  likes  to  play  his  violin 
while  Helfetz  performs  a  Bruch  concerto  on 
the  record  player. 

HE'S  READY 

Right  now,  though,  the  musical  question 
Is  whether  the  veterans'  band  that  somebody 
seems  to  have  promised  Is  going  to  play  to- 
morrow morning — or  whether  the  old  fiddler 
will  have  to  play  his  own  birthday  music. 

Captain  Jim  Is  ready.  He's  waited  100 
years  to  march  those  10  blocks  wearing  his 
American  Legion  Medal  of  Merit.  And  to 
yell :  "Remember  the  Maine  " 

But  not:  "To  hell  with  Spain" 

"I  wish  no  one  the  torments  of  hell."  says 
Chaplain  Jim  Adams. 

My  old  friend.  Bill  Painter,  who  sent 
me  the  above  clipping  concerning  my 
buddy  of  1898.  adds  this  p>o.stscrlpt:  "The 
band  never  showed  up  and  he  was  heart- 
broken." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1964 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posal to  rehouse  the  Patent  OflBce  has 
prompted  a  concern  on  the  part  of  in- 
terested pxarties  that  the  General  Serv- 
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ices  Administration  is  contemplatinf  i«. 
locating  the  Patent  Office  outside  the 
environs  of  Washington,  D.C.  It  Ib  nty 
feeling  that  a  move  outside  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  would  be  both 
inefficient  and  Inappropriate.  This  feel- 
ing has  been  substantiated  by  the  Ameri- 
can Patent  Law  Association  and  other 
interested  groupxs  and  individuals. 

As  an  example  of  the  valid  reasons 
for  retaining  the  location  of  the  Patent 
Office  in  the  Washington.  D.C,  area,  I 
include  here  a  letter  from  S.  Chester- 
field  Oppenheim.  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  His  views  coin- 
cide with  many  others  I  have  been  receiv- 
ing. The  text  of  Professor  Oppenheim 's 
letter  follows:  ^ 

The  UNivERsrry  or  Michigan 

Law  School, 
Ann  Arbor,  July  3,  1964. 
Hon  Charles  McC  Mathlas, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Mathias:  My  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  proposal  to  move  the 
Patent  Office  to  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore.  Md. 
I  respectfully  submit  the  following  reasons 
why  I  believe  this  proposal  Is  unwise. 

First,  I  believe  that  a  site  for  a  new  Patent 
Office  Building  is  available  In  Washington. 
The  Information  I  have  at  hand  convinces 
ms  that  moving  the  Patent  Office  to  the 
suburb  of  Baltimore  is  not  a  necessity  for 
which  no  alternative  exists. 

Second,  I  feel  that  It  Is  In  the  national  In- 
terest to  maintain  In  the  nation's  Capital 
the  seat  of  the  Important  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  am  sure  that  the 
people  of  this  country  have  a  deep  attach- 
ment for  the  Institutions  of  Government 
that  are  physically  represented  In  buildings 
which  tourists  to  the  Capital  respect  as  part 
of  the  institutional  traditions  dating  back  to 
the  founding  of  our  Republic.  The  Patent 
Office  Is  one  of  these  historic  images  It 
dates  back  to  1790  when  the  first  patent 
statute  was  enacted  in  1790. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  Incompatible 
with  one's  sense  of  dignity  and  historic  back- 
ground of  our  Federal  Government  to  remove 
from  the  Capital  the  headquarters  of  any  of 
the  leading  agencies  of  the  Government.  To 
remove  tjie  Patent  Office  outside  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  me  Is  no  different  than  a 
proposal  to  locate  the  Supreme  Court  Build- 
ing elsewhere.  The  same  would  be  true  In 
the  case  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  or 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  of  which  the 
Patent  Office  Is  a  part. 

Third,  apart  from  these  aspects  of  national 
pride  and  tradition,  and  the  fact  that  there 
Is  no  emergency  which  compels  locating  the 
Patent  Office  outside  of  Washington,  there 
are  other  considerations  of  considerable  sig- 
nificance. For  example,  small  business  firms 
involved  in  prosecuting  applications  for 
patents  will  be  seriously  prejudiced  in  extra 
expense  and  time  If  their  representatives  are 
unable  to  transact  their  business  with  the 
Government  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  The 
large  corporations  can  afford  the  extra  ex- 
pense that  would  Inevitably  be  Incurred  due 
to  the  inconvenience  of  traveling  to  and  from 
the  Patent  Office  If  It  were  to  be  located  out- 
side Baltimore.  It  Is  obvious  that  in  many 
Instances  a  trip  to  Washington  permits  a 
person  to  do  other  business  with  the  Gov- 
ernment Involving  other  agencies.  It  Is  of 
prime  Importance,  therefore,  to  centralize  all 
of  the  buildings  of  these  Government  agen- 
cies in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Fourth,  still  another  Interest  Is  that  of  the 
patent  bar.  Washington  has  become  an  Im- 
portant center  for  patent  law  firms  and  pa- 
tent lawyers  or  organisations  which  are  con- 
cerned not  only  with  the  patent  laws  but 
also    with    related    trademark    registrations 
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which  are  also  handled  by  the  Patent  Office. 
TbBK  very  same  persons  are  also  apt  to  prac- 
tice in  the  related  copyright  field.  All  of 
5iu  would  mean  that  Instead  of  l>elng  abls 
to  accomplish  their  purposes  In  one  city  they 
would  have  to  travel  between  two  places. 

Fifth,  certainly  thoughtful  consideration 
rtiould  be  given  to  the  Interests  of  the  Patent 
Office  personnel .  technical  and  otherwise. 
The  large  number  of  such  employees  of  the 
patent  Office  Ittelf  argues  against  disrupting 
their  living  arrangements  and  other  roots 
already  deeply  established  In  Washington. 
A  removal  of  the  Patent  Office  outside  Balti- 
more would  undoubtedly  cause  resignations 
from  the  Patent  Office  by  persons  who  are  not 
willing  to  face  up  to  being  uprooted.  This 
,rould  be  an  especially  great  hardship  upon 
the  career  employees  In  the  Patent  Office. 

Sixth,  It  Is  also  of  paramount  Importance 
that  persona  who  deal  with  the  Patent  Office 
have  ready  access  to  the  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  AppeaU  which  sits  In  Washing- 
ton. Moreover,  the  Patent  Office  and  tech- 
nical personnel  are  constantly  required  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies in  Washington  that  are  related  to  this 
field. 

Finally,  may  I  further  point  out  that  for 
decades   the   George   Washington   University 
Law  School  has  been  the  leading  Institution 
for  training  In  patent  law.     Having  taught 
at  that  law  school  for  25  years,  from  1927  to 
1952.  I  can  testify  from  personal  experience 
that   the   location   of    the    Patent    Office    In 
Washington  has  enabled  many  worthy  per- 
sons  who    were   employed    as   Patent    Office 
examiners  to  attend  evening  classes  at  the 
law    Echool    to    advance    their    professional 
training    and    opportunities.     Whether    this 
has  caused  some  of  them  to  go  into  private 
practice  or  to  patent  departments  of  corpo- 
rations    is     not     a    decisive     consideration. 
Many  of  them  have  remained  In  the  Patent 
Office  even  after  obtaining  their  law  degrees. 
The  point  is  that  the  resources  in  this  coun- 
try In  technical  personnel  In  the  patent  field 
hBve  been  greatly  enhanced  by  giving  Patent 
Office  examiners  the  opportunity  to  become 
lawyers  in  the  patent  field.     I  may  add  that 
Georgetown  University   Law   School   also   U 
entitled  to  consideration  In  this  same  con- 
nection. 

I  therefore  respectfully  conclude  that. 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate InteresU  involved,  the  removal  of  the 
Patent  Office  from  Washington  would  be  a 
serious  error  of  Judgment.  I  predict  that 
such  a  move  would  understandably  produce 
widespread  protests  not  only  from  the  patent 
bar  but  from  various  other  segmenU  of  the 
public  who  toke  pride  In  preserving  the 
traditional  sites  of  our  Federal  Government 
agencies. 

Respectfully  yours. 

B.    CHlSTERnELD    OPPENHEIM. 

Professor  of  Law. 
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The  Choke  Is  Yoan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

ov  sottth  casoiona 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30.  1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  D.  W.  Bros- 
nan.  president  of  the  great  Southern 
Railway  System,  delivered  a  magnificent 
address  to  the  graduating  class  of  the 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology.  June  13, 
1964 


I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  citizens  of  our  entire 
country  this  superb  and  timely  address: 


TBS  CHOICB  Is  TOUBS 

Members  of  the  graduating  class,  congratu- 
lations are  In  order  for  each  of  you  and  I 
extend  them  warmly  as  one  who  rememhen 
what  lies  behind  such  a  day  as  this. 

You  have  accomplished  much.  You  have 
a  right  to  be  proud  that  you  have  met  and 
mastered  the  high  standards  by  which  Geor- 
gia Tech  has  severely  tested  you  before  it 
found  you  worthy  of  the  degrees  l>elng  con- 
ferred here  today.  I  am  sure  the  pride  you 
feels  Is  shared  by  the  loved  ones  who  have 
helped  you  In  so  many  ways — sometimes  with 
great  sacrifice — to  meet  the  challenges  these 
past  years  have  held  for  you. 

Your  educational  base  has  been  laid  lor 
beginning  the  business  of  life.  You  have 
learned  to  think.  It  Is  from  this  point  for- 
ward that  you  will  really  start  to  show  what 
kinds  of  men  and  women  you  are.  And 
ahead  He  the  time  when  you  will  be  sub- 
jected to  pressures  and  challenges  for  which 
textbooks  have  given  you  no  answers.  Put 
most  Elmply,  I  think  I  can  say  you  are  en- 
tering the  age  of  choice.  Ahead  lie  the 
years  when  only  you  can  determine  whether 
you  will  shape  your  own  futures  or  will 
choose  to  accept  the  kind  of  lives  others 
impose  on  you. 

This  has  been  no  cloister  In  which  you  have 
attended  college.  From  personal  knowledge 
I  know  that  you  have  worked  hard.  Yet  you 
have  been  close  to  the  world  through  these 
past  years.  You  are  aware  of  the  ebb  and 
now  of  events  on  the  world  scene.  You  have 
had  a  chance  to  observe  the  changing  ways 
occurring  In  our  own  country. 

I  hope  all  of  you  have  taken  time  from  your 
textbooks  to  look  critically  around  you  so 
that  you  are  not  entering  on  this  business 
of  life  without  some  Ideas  of  your  own.  This 
country  and  the  world  needs  your  Ideas.  Let 
me  repeat,  with  all  possible  emphasis,  the 
word  "your." 

We  have  a  poverty  of  true  leadership  peo- 
ple In  this  worid  today.  It's  worth  noting 
that  among  the  most  prominent  and  effective 
leaders  are  many  whose  philosophies  threat- 
en the  very  future  to  which  you  look  so  hope- 
fullv  today. 

The  success  of  such  men  In  this  world — ii 
they  are  dictators— Is  measured  directly  In 
terms  of  their  abilities  to  stamp  out  indi- 
vidualism In  whatever  form  It  may  appear 
within  the  areas  of  their  Influence.  This 
form  of  Imposing  on  the  people  a  pattern  of 
living,  making  them  Into  a  faceless  herd-like 
mass  which  Is  now  so  widespread  In  the 
world,  runs  contrary  to  all  omx  American 
beliefs 

It  Is  true  that  we  do  not  countenance  dic- 
tatorships nor  fear  their  rise  In  our  coun- 
try This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we 
are  free  of  the  danger  of  herdlike  accepance 
of  limitations  on  our  rights  to  be  Individuals. 
It  Is  Important  for  us  to  recognize  that  the 
right  to  personal  choice  can  be  given  away 
or  voted  ^way  In  a  democracy  as  weU  as 
stolen  away  by  a  dictatorship. 

In   the  years  ahead  of  you.  there  will  be 
many  occasions  when  you  will  be  called  upon 

to  decide:  .     *     ,, 

How  much  more  of  your  freedom  Is  to  oe 
given    away: 

How  much  more  limitation  you  will  ac- 
cept on  vour  rights  to  be  Individuals; 

How  much  more  deeply  you  choose  to  bur- 
row Into  the  security  of  a  mass  existence: 

How  little  you  will  retain  of  your  rtghU  to 
be  individuals  who  want  to  give  expression 
to  their  own  lives. 

The  colonial  history  of  Georgia  gives  proof 
of  what  individual  freedom  meant  then  and 
means  now  for  this  great  country  of  ours. 
General  Oglethorpe  was  apparently  a  man 
of  conscience  whose  high  motives  led  him  to 
obtain  the  royal  charter  for  a  colony  where 
the  poor  of  England  and  the  religiously  op- 
pressed in  Europe  could  find  a  home. 

But  few  wished  to  remain  In  the  colony 
after  they  arrived  here  because  all  executive 
and  legislative  p>ower  was  vested  in  the  trus- 


tees. There  was  no  political  Uberty  for  ths 
individual  man.  The  right  to  hold  property 
was  severely  restricted. 

Migration  from  Georgia  to  South  Carolina 
and  other  colonies  was  a  common  thing  be- 
cause personal  liberties  were  greater  there 
and  land  could  be  owned  In  fee.  Only  when 
the  charter  had  expired  and  Georgia  became 
a  royal  puovlnce  with  greater  Ubertles  for 
aU  did  the  colony  begin  to  flouriah. 

The  people  who  settled  America  were  In- 
dividuals who  stood  for  something.  Some- 
times. It  might  be  more  accurate  to  say.  they 
stood  flrmlv  and  bravely  against  some  things. 
Our  forefathers  were  not  people  who  will- 
ingly surrendered  IndlvlduaUty  or  personal 
rlghu  for  security  and  comfort.  They  ac- 
cepted the  responsibilities  and  the  risks  In- 
volved in  looking  out  for  themselves.  They 
did  not  expect  or  demand  to  take  frcxn  soci- 
ety more  than  they  contributed  to  It. 

Thoroughout  Its  history  America  has  been 
looked  to  as  a  land  of  opportunity  for  all  by 
those  who  sought  to  come  here.  In  more 
recent  years,  there  Is  a  growing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  here  to  expect  that 
America  will  be  the  land  of  complete  secur- 
ity for  aU.  .  ^    .       ,v,i 

We  have  always  demonstrated  in  tnia 
Nation  of  ours  that  we  are  mindful  of  the 
needs  of  others  Und  I  do  not  suggest  by  what 
I  have  said  that  we  should  change.  But 
there  Is  a  creeping  blight  which  we  must 
arrest.  It  demands  conformity  to  the  belief 
that  cradle  to  the  grave  prosperity  can  be 
guaranteed  If  we  turn  over  all  our  affairs  to 
the  management  of  goverrmaent.  It  gives  the 
false  promise  that.  If  we  do,  we  need  then 
have  no  concern  about  our  personal  contri- 
bution to  our  own  personal  advancement 
and  welfare. 

There  are  those  among  you,  without  ques- 
tion, who  have  already  accepted  employment 
only  after  making  sure  you  know  what  fringe 
benefits  your  future  employer  Is  offering. 
You  have  already  looked  for  guarantees  of 
relative  freedom  from  worry  about  many  of 
life's  trials  and  tribulations. 

Others  of  you— and  I  surely  hope  naost— 
are  eager  to  meet  life  and  Its  chaUenges. 
You  know  that  governments  as  such  creat« 
nothing— least  of  all  security.  You  aren^ 
ready  to  settle  for  what  others  can  or  will 
give  you.  You  have  some  understanding  of 
the  virtues  of  personal  effort,  of  personal 
thrift,  of  the  individual  character,  of  dedica- 
tion to  personal  accomplishment.  You  are 
ready  to  make  the  personal  sacrifice  of  pleas- 
ures and  time  that  true  accomplishment  has 
always  demanded. 

These  personal  virtues  are  today  the  same 
great  force  In  the  lives  of  men  who  accom- 
plish goals,  who  create  Jobs  and  national 
wealth  as  they  have  been  all  through  the 
years  You  will  be  richly  rewarded  In  yoxir 
personal  lives  by  maintaining  and  noxirish- 
Ing  your  traits  of  individualism  and  personal 
Integrity. 

Closely  related  to  the  Illusory  search  for 
security,  and  in  many  ways  equally  debili- 
tating, Is  the  growing  passion  for  conformity. 
I  am  not  talking  about  conformity  to  mini- 
mal standards  of  conduct  and  basic  moral 
principles;  the  very  fabric  of  civilization  Is 
woven  out  of  this  kind  of  conformity. 
Neither  am  I  urging  that  you  reject  Ideas  or 
customs  merely  because  they  are  generally 
accepted. 

What  I  do  warn  you  against,  however,  Is 
conformity  for  conformity's  sake,  especially 
m  the  world  of  ideas.  What  I  am  talking 
about  Is  unthinking  conformity,  without 
your  own  critical  analysis  of  whether  the 
Idea  or  policy  or  principle  or  conduct  to 
which  you  are  conforming  Is  In  and  of  Itself 
good  for  you. 

Unhappily,  today,  the  custom  oi  follow- 
ing the  crowd,  like  the  increasing  passion 
for  security,  appears  on  the  Increase.  I  say 
to  you:  Have  the  courage  to  think  for  your- 
self to  plan  for  vourself.  to  be  yourself, 
and   don't  be   afraid   of   being   a  minority. 
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Where  you  think  you  are  right,  dont  hesi- 
tate to  be  an  oddball.  Bdlson  was  an  odd- 
ball. St«ininetz  was  an  oddball.  BlQst«ln 
was  an  oddball.  So  were  the  Wright  broth- 
ers. Without  the  oddballs  of  history,  we 
would  never  have  made  many  of  the  great 
advances  oX  which  our  Western  civilization 
can  boast. 

The  shelter  of  conformity  and  submersion 
in  the  mass  Is  robbing  vast  numbers  of  peo- 
ple in  this  country  today  of  the  richest  val- 
ues of  living,  such  as  the  sense  of  accom- 
plishment from  making  a  real  contribution 
to  life. 

Character  is  built  and  grows  through  exer- 
cise, and  character  Is  an  Individual  thing. 
Your  own  is  like  no  other.  It  will  be  shaped 
usefully  only  as  you  make  up  your  own  mind 
to  direct  and  form  It.  No  benevolent  govern- 
ment and  no  artificial  norms  of  social  con- 
sciousness or  conscience  can  do  that  for  you 

The  mark  you  make  and  the  mark  you 
leave  behind  you  in  this  world  can  be  sharp 
and  clear  only  If  you  live  life  as  an  Individ- 
ual, otherwise,  you'll  be  part  of  a  mean- 
ingless blot  that  really  represents  the  only 
mark  a  mass  can  make. 

Perhaps  It  was  a  thought  like  this  the  poet 
had  in  mind  who  wrote: 

By  thine  own   soul's   law   learn   to  Uve. 

And  If  men  thwart  thee,  take  no  heed. 
And  If  men  hate  thee,  have  no  care; 

Sing  thou  thy  song,  and  do  thy  deed. 
Hope  thou  thy  hope  and  pray  thy  prayer.' 

Only  as  we — each  of  us — do  our  own  deeds. 
hop>e  our  own  hopes,  and  pray  our  own  pray- 
ers as  Individuals  will  this  world  become  a 
better  place  for  all  men  to  live.  It  Is  In- 
dividual effort  that  contributes  most  to  the 
common  good. 

There  Is  no  storehouse  of  common  good 
from  which  each  Individual  can  extract  a 
share  unless  the  accumulated  efforts  of  all 
of  us  create  and  constantly  replenish  such 
a  store. 

The  store  of  common  good  has  grown  In 
this  United  States  of  ours  from  generation 
to  generation.  Its  present  richness  found 
you  born  into  better  things  than  your  fore- 
fathers knew.  They  made  It  richer  through 
their  efforts.  When  you  have  lived  your 
lives,  your  children  shovild  find  It  richer  still 
because  you  met  your  Individual  responsi- 
bilities to  make  It  so 

Chief  among  the  things  to  be  considered 
by  you  today  Is  not  the  mere  fact  of  your 
birth  but  that  you  were  born  into  a  world 
offering  gjreater  opportunity  to  serve,  to 
build—  to  expand  knowledge  and  to  really 
make  the  world  even  better  by  your  having 
lived. 

Time-tested  things  made  this  so.  Chief 
among  these  have  been  the  leadership  and 
active  participation  In  life  by  people  who 
never  forgot  their  resp)onslbUlty  to  them- 
selves Only  such  people  are  in  any  posi- 
tion to  be  helpful  to  others.  They  are  the 
only  truly  unselfish  ones.  They  cannot  live 
within  themselves  but  must  reach  out  and 
think  and  plan  and  do,  for  others  as  well  as 
for  themselves.  They  are  the  only  truly 
useful  people  throughout  recorded  history 

The  vigor  of  mind  and  enthusiasm  of 
spirit  that  you  carry  away  from  here  with 
you  on  this  commencement  day  can  remain 
with  you  throughout  your  life.  But  you 
must  keep  them  strong  and  vital  by  using 
them  constantly.  The  future  isn't  charted. 
Vast  areas  of  the  still  unknown  remain  for 
you  to  explore.  The  frontier  of  a  wilder- 
ness such  as  faced  the  early  settlers  has  its 
many  counterparts  to  challenge  you  today. 
There  Is  no  lack  of  opportunity  to  exercise 
your  every  skill  and  all  of  your  talents  for 
living  a  creative,  useful  life. 

For  many  years.  I  have  kept  on  the  wall  of 
my   office   a   framed   copy   of   what   Is  called 


"An  American  Creed."  •  "Riis  U  ho^  It 
reads: 

"I  do  not  chooee  to  be  a  common  man.  It 
is  my  right  to  be  uncommon  Lf  I  can.  I  seek 
opportunity — not  security.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  a  kept  citizen,  humbled,  dulled,  by  having 
the  state  look  after  me.  I  want  to  be  a  cal- 
culated risk;  to  dream  and  to  build;  to  fall 
or  succeed.  I  refuse  to  barter  incentive  for 
a  dole.  I  prefer  the  challenges  of  life  to  the 
guaranteed  existence;  the  thrill  of  fulfill- 
ment to  the  calm  of  utopla. 

"I  will  not  trade  freedom  for  beneficence, 
nor  my  dignity  for  a  handout.  I  will  never 
cower  before  any  master  nor  bend  to  any 
threat.  It  Is  my  heritage  to  stand  erect, 
proud,  and  uruifrald;  to  think  and  act  for 
myself;  enjoy  the  benefits  of  my  creation, 
and  tf>  face  the  world  boldly  and  say: 

"  This  I  have  done  '  " 

The  choice  Is  yours.  You.  too.  can  be  this 
kind  of  person  I  hope.  God  willing,  that 
you  all  will  be. 


'  Apparently   adapted   by  some  anonjrmous 
writer    from    "My    Creed"    by    Dean    Alfange 
See  Reader's  Digest.  October  1952 


Spires  of  the  Spirit — A  Treacheroas 
Tmce 


»  "Self-Rellanoe"  by  Pakenhaoi  Beatty. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  July  29.  1964 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
appeared  In  yesterday's  Washington 
Star  a  most  timely  message  from  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris. 
Chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  in  his  week- 
ly column  'Spires  of  the  Spirit."  The 
subject  of  his  column  is  the  treacherous 
truce  which  today  governs  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  den 
of  Kremlin  thieves  who  rule  over  a  va^ 
slave  empire  and  plot  our  destruction 
as  free  people. 

Dr.  Harris  points  out  that  the  burn- 
ing issue  before  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion is  not  peace,  but  human  freedom. 
He  points  out  it  is  not  possible  to  work 
out  a  peaceful  uiiderstanding  worthy  of 
the  name  with  the  marauding  Russian 
bear  and  that  the  Russian  call  for  peace- 
ful coexistence  is  nothing  more  than  a 
deathtrap  for  those  who  walk  down 
the  path  of  cowardice.  History  stands 
at  the  side  of  Dr.  Harris  in  his  conclu- 
sion and  contemporary  events  mark  his 
analysis  as  the  ringing  voice  of  truth. 

-I  commend  the  reading  of  this  col- 
umn to  all  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
I  wish  It  could  be  read  In  every  home 
of  our  Nation.  It  Is  a  refreshing  call 
to  those  who  carry  the  responsibilities 
of  leadership  to  see  the  crisis  of  our 
times  in  the  harsh  reality  of  truth.  By 
leave  granted,  I  include  Dr.  Harris'  ar- 
ticle on  "A  Treacherous  Truce,"  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  Treacherous  Truce 
(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain. 
U.S.  Senate) 
In  all  directions  the  word  now  being  broad- 
cast Is  that  there  is  to  be  a  letup  in  tensions 
so  far  as  the  threat  of  conununlsm  Is  con- 
cerned.   The  cold  war  is  to  b«  made  at  leaat 


lukewarm.  Let  u«  stop  Irritating  the  Ktcq. 
Un  den  of  thieves  by  constantly  talklo* 
about  captive  nations.  Thla  altered  »ttt- 
tude  seems  to  be  based  on  alleged  chaoMi 
which  are  going  on  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
on  the  quarrel  which  has  erupted  betwem 
Red  China  and  Red  Russia  Both  these  as- 
sumptions  are  loaded  with  dangerous  booby- 
traps  for  the  free  world.  The  truth  is  that 
whatever  changes  are  evolving  In  the  U.S.Sji 
are  going  on  in  a  controlled  police  state 
and  are  allowed  because  they  strengthen  the 
regime  and  further  the  unalterable  objec- 
tive of  world  domination. 

The  bitter  division  In  world  policy  among 
the  members  of  the  Communist  bloc  lias  to 
do,  not  with  the  desire  of  one  school  of 
thought  to  be  kinder  to  the  West  than  the 
other,  but  because  there  is  a  radical  differ- 
ence as  to  the  methods  by  which  the  fiame 
of  freedom  Is  to  be  extinguished  everywhere. 
Their  Idea  of  coexistence  Is  Just  an  ominoui 
lull  in  the  war  they  are  confident  of  winning. 

It  Is  because  of  that  war-to-the-deatli 
policy  of  the  most  blasphemous  system  hu- 
manity has  ever  known  that  across  the  sky 
of  this  free  lahd  Is  written  the  fiery  wanUng 
that  the  one  burning  Issue  of  these  days  of 
destiny  Is  not  peace  as  many  aasiune.  It  is 
freedom.  A  passion  for  a  spurious  peace, 
when  there  is  no  Just  and  righteous  peace, 
finally  degenerates  Into  the  coward's  whine, 
"Better  Red  than  dead." 

The  menace  of  the  godless  conspiracy  of 
communism  Is  so  real  and  so  near  that  It  Is 
a  tragedy  when  pulpits  become  sounding 
boards  for  a  so-called  peace  which  is  divorced 
from  righteousness.  It  is  tragically  true  that 
In  America  today  there  are  religious  leaden 
advocating  the  kind  of  peace  which  is  the 
objective  of  Soviet  propaganda.  They  foster 
a  false  calm  which  they  call  peace,  ignoring 
the  dire  fact  that,  as  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
puts  It.  "With  the  Soviet  Union  peace  be- 
comes a  word  to  describe  whatever  condition 
will  promote  their  world  revolution." 

What  Is  being  said  In  some  religious  quar- 
ters of  this  free  land,  and  from  some  pulpits, 
utterly  Ignores  the  testimony  of  Dr  Arthur 
Voobus,  who,  In  his  native  Estonia,  saw  the 
liquidation  of  everything  for  which  the 
Christian  Church  stands.  The  methods  em- 
ployed brought  no  protest  from  the  church 
In  the  land  of  the  bandits.  From  his  present 
theological  chair  In  Chicago  this  man  of  Ood 
cries  out  to  those  who  seek  accommodation 
with  these  betrayers  of  the  Great  Head  of  the 
church.  "The  Soviet  rule  extirpates  every 
human  value,  obliterates  the  voice  of  con- 
science, violates  the  sense  of  morality,  up- 
roots human  virtues,  and  erases  freedom  of 
thought."  How  can  anyone  In  our  free  land 
who  prizes  liberty,  and  unrestrained  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  and  proclaim  one's  faith, 
agree  to  soft  pedal  heinous  methods  which 
betray  and  deny  the  things  we  hold  most 
dear? 

Unfortunately  the  chief  social  concern  of 
many  top  denominational  officials,  largely 
out  of  intimate  touch  with  the  masses  of 
church  members.  Is  to  exhort  that  In  most 
public  questions  the  church  take  the  first 
turn  to  the  left.  There  is  a  plentiful  supply 
of  literature  aimed  at  brainwashing  the  local 
churches,  as  Its  members  are  propagandized 
to  pursue  the  paths  they  are  directed  to  take. 
When  any  public  question  Is  aired,  repre- 
sentatives of  many  churches.  Joined  in  com- 
mon council,  are  always  there  to  announce 
that  they  speak  for  so  many  millions  of 
church  members.  They  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  megaphones  they  put  to  their 
lips  often  broadcast  only  their  individual 
opinions  without  reference  to  the  thinking 
of  the  millions  who  make  up  the  churck 
membership  of  the  Nation.  In  the  present 
titanic  global  battle  for  the  bodies  and  souls 
of  men,  the  voices  of  such  church-labeled 
organizations  are  strangely  muted.  Espous- 
ing coexistence,  they  warn  the  Government 
to   go   Blow   In    any    action   which   tends   to 
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arouse  the  Ire  of  dictator  regimes.  In  such 
mistaken  atUtudea  we  cannot  forget  that 
the  churches  of  England  were  told  by  their 
leaders  to  applaud  when  a  Prime  Minister 
took  an  umbrella  to  Munich— And  no  right- 
eous sword— and  a  glorlotis  little  democracy 
in  the  mldat  of  Exirope  was  thrown  to  the 
wolves  That  nation  U  In  chains  now  be- 
cause of  a  perfidy  conmiltted  for  "peace  in 

our  time." 

A  world  organization  of  churches  has  even 
embraced  as  Christian  colleagues  puppets  of 
the  subservient  Russian  church  who.  as 
echoes  of  their  master 's  voice,  acquiesced  m 
vile  and  violent  and  untrue  accusations 
affftlnst  the  United  States  when  In  Korea  It 
flung  tu  righteous  might  against  the  atheis- 
tic  Communist   Juggernaut. 

Whatever  menace  to  the  freedom  of  the 
world  the  Chinese  dragon  may  present  In 
the  future,  it  Is  the  Russian  bear  which  is 
now  the  present  global  threat.  For  that 
ruthless  beast,  as  with  us.  It  U  all  or  noth- 
ing In  this  crlBls  may  the  God  of  all  truth 
Klve  u»  a  new  breed  of  Rudyard  KlpUngs  to 
iee  clearly  in  this  grim  day  what  he  dis- 
cerned ahnoet  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago  concerning  that  same  marauding  bear- 
It  was  then  that  this  prophet- poet  warned: 

"When  he  stands  up  like  a  tired  man,  tot- 
tering near  and  near. 

When  he  stands  up  as  pleading,  in  wavering, 
man-bruU  guise. 

When  he  veils  the  hate  and  cunning  of  his 
little,  swinish  eyes. 

When  he  shows  as  seeking  quarter,  with 
paws  like  hands  in  prayer. 

That  Is  the  time  of  peril,  the  time  of  ths 
truce  of  the  bear." 
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History  a»d  DeTelopment  of  Congrefa- 
tion  Habonfan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    KTW    TORJl 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  July  21.  1964 
Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
November  1964.  the  Congregation  Ha- 
bonim.  a  group  of  Jewish  escapees  from 
Nazi  persecution  will  celebrate  Its  25th 
anniversary.  The  congregation  was 
formed  In  1939  in  New  York  City  to  estab- 
lish a  congregation  which,  within  the 
scope  of  American  Jewry,  would  carry 
forward  the  Ideals  of  liberal  Judaism. 

Today  the  Congregation  Habonim  has 
become  a  weU -established  religious  group 
with  a  membership  of  over  1,000  families. 
It  maintains  its  own  temple  and  com- 
munity center  in  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan and  another  community  center  In 
Rego  Park.  N.Y. 

I  take  pleasure  in  extending  my  con- 
gratulation* to  the  Congregation  Ha- 
bonim on  it«  splendid  achievements  and 
am  happy  to  place  in  the  Record  a  short 
r6sum6  of  the  history  and  development 
of  this  group  which  has  succeeded  in 
overcoming  the  hardships  entailed  in  im- 
migrating to  this  country. 

HI8TOBT    aKD  DCVXLOPICXWT   OF   CONOEICATIOK 

Habonhc 


On  November  9,  1938,  the  synagog:ue8  in 
Germany  were  destroyed  by  the  henchmen 
of  Hltl«r.  One  year  later  a  small  group  un- 
der the  leadcnhlp  of  Dr.  Hufo  Hatan,  for- 


/ 


mer  rabbi  In  Essen,  formed  a  new  congrega- 
tion In  New  York  which  was  named  Habonim 
(the  Builders) .  The  Idea  of  the  founders  of 
the  new  congregation  was  to  tarm.  ^  mem- 
ory of  the  events  In  Germany,  a  new  religious 
group  to  carry  on  the  Ideas  and  Ideals  of 
German  liberal  Judaism  within  the  scope  of 
American  Jewry.  ^.  ^  ^.        tt„ 

After  only  1  year,  during  which  time  Ha- 
bonim  completed   its   organization   as  a  re- 
UKlous    corporation   under   the   laws   of   tne 
Stote   of   New   York,    It   became  necessary   to 
hold  the  high  hoUday  services  in  Town  Hall 
In  New  York  City  which  has  a  seating  ca- 
pacity   of    1,500.     From    Its    very    beginning 
Habonim  was  able  to  acquire  new  members; 
at  present  the  congregation  has  a  member- 
ship of  approximately   1.000  families  which 
made  It  necessary  and  possible  to  expand  the 
congregational  activities  of  a  religious,  edu- 
^tlonal.  and  social  nature.     Since  many  of 
the    members    of     Habonim    reside    in    toe 
Borough  of  Queens,  the  congregation  bas  m- 
ranged    to    hold    services,    religious    school 
cla^.  and  social  activities  not  only  in  Man- 
hattan but  also  in  Queens. 

After  a  long  and  most  difficult  struggle,  the 
coneregatlon  dedicated  Its  own  temple  and 
community  center  at  44   We^  6«">^^Street 
New  York,  NY.,  in  the  month  of  March  1958 
the    congregation    was    able    to    concentrate 
many    of    ^u   acUvlUe.   in   this   building    in 
whl<i  services  are  held,  meetings  take  place^ 
Znd   other   activities    are   scheduled,   except 
that   It  still   holds  high  holiday  services  in 
town  hall  (in  addlUon  to  Wghhoilder  serv- 
ices in  the  templet    and  except  for  the  fact 
gat  It  has  parallel  "llglou.  .•rvlc^^^K.ial 
activities    and    religious    school    classes    in 
^^ns.     In  recent  years  Habonim  has^ 
Inquired  its  own  community  center  in  Bego 
Park,  Queens,  N.Y. 

From    the    very    beginning   Habonim   has 

maintained  strong  and  f^*^^*/'^.  ^J^'i^" 
by  a  brotherhood,  members  of  which  have 
aL  served  as  usher,  for  the  congregation 
and  a  sisterhood;  In  the  last  years,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  sisterhood  of  Ha»>onlm^  a  new 
activity  was  added  entlUed  "sisterhood  time 
which  gives  hundreds  of  elderly  men  and 
women  the  posslbUlty  to  meet  onoe  weekly  In 
the  community  center  to  hear  lectures,  par- 
ticipate in  arU  and  crafts  work,  etc. 

Shortly  after  Habonim  was  formed  the  first 
plots  were  purchased  to  establish  a  cemetery; 
in  the  meantime  this  cemetery  was  consider- 
ably enlarged  so  that  today  a  large  field  at 
Cedar  Park  belongs  to  Habonim.  ^  ^  . 
Congregation  Habonim  has  from  the  start 
laid  particular  stress  upon  the  furtherance 
of  the  participation  of  its  younger  members 
in  the  congregational  activities;  various 
Kroups  were  formed  to  enable  young  people 
to  become  associated  actively  with  the  work 
and  the  Interests  of  Habonim. 

It  has  always  been  one  of  the  main  pur- 
poses of  Hat)onlm  to  maintain  a  high  stand- 
ard for  its  lectures  and  educational  programs 
and  Its  members  have  been  privileged  to  hear 
many  of  the  most  pronUnent  Jewish  and  non- 
Jewlsh  speakers  of  our  time  address  them  on 
religious,  literary,  philosophical  and  many 
other  subjects. 

Habonim  Is  led  by  a  board  of  trustees  con- 
sisting of  21  members;  the  congregation  has 
2  rabbis.  2  cantors.  2  organists.  2  choirs,  be- 
tween 10  and  12  teachers  for  the  religious 
school,  and  a  large  office  staff. 

By  Joining  the  UiUon  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations  and  actively  participating  In 
Its  work,  Habonim  has  become  an  Integral 
part  of  American  Jewry.  It  remains  the  goal 
of  Congregation  Habonim  to  maintain,  as 
active  members  of  the  Jewish  community  In 
the  United  States,  the  ideas  and  Ideals  of 
liberal  Judaism. 

The  25th  anniversary  which  Habonim  wlU 
t>egln  to  celebrate  In  November  of  1964,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  proper  occasion  to  reiterate  Ks 
principles,  hopes  and  IdMS. 


MicUgan't  RecoTcry  DoKaada 
Publiciziiig 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    MICHIGAl* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuesday,  July  28,  1964 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  only  a  couple  of  years  ago  that  the 
name    of    Michigan    was    synonymous 
across  the  Nation  with  mismanagement 
and  bankruptcy.     Today,  however,  that 
image   of  Michigan  is  completey  false 
for  under  the  leadership  of  Ctov.  George 
Romney,  the  State  of  Michigan  has  re- 
gained not  only  its  fiscal  solvency  but  also 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  Michigan 
citizens  and  businessmen.    Because  it  is 
surely  true  that  bad  news  travels  faster 
and  farther  than  good  news  the  story  of 
Michigan's  renaissance  must  be  brought 
before  the  attention  of  the  entire  Nation. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rbcord  I  am  pleased  to  Insert  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  State  Journal 
of  Lansing,  Mich.,  on  Sunday,  July  26, 
which  proclaims  this  good  news. 
The  editorial  follows: 
(Prom  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Joxu-nal, 
July  26.  1964] 

MicmCAN'S    RSCOVWT    DntANDS    Pttsucieino 

Let's  tell  the  world  at>out  the  glortous  turn- 
about in  Michigan's  economic  situation. 

Everyone  certainly  got  the  word  5  years 
ago  when  StaU  employees  had  payless  pay- 
days, when  the  SUte  was  facing  a  $110  mil- 
lion budget  deficit,  when  there  were  Jibes 
about  "welfare  state"  and  laments  over  an 
"unfavorable  business  climate,"  when  the 
Governor  and  the  legUlatxire,  and  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike,  were  condemning  each 
other  for  the  sorry  state  of  affairs. 

Thus  its  only  fair  (and  smart  business 
for  everyone  In  the  State)  that  the  world 
now  should  be  made  to  know  that  Michigan 
has  reported  a  $48-8  million  general  fund 
Biirplus,  that  new  industries  are  moving  in 
and  old  Industries  are  expanding  at  Impres- 
sive rates,  that  Michigan's  unemployment 
ratio  Is  below  the  national  average,  and  that 
conditions  are  so  favorable.  Indeed,  that  varl- 
oxis  political  factions  are  now  eager  to  claim 
the  responsibility  rather  than  to  shift  the 
blame. 

Who  gets  the  credit,  or  any  particular  share 
of  the  credit,  should  be  secondary.  The  im- 
portant thing  Is  that  proper  notice  be  taken 
of    the   phenomenon    that   has    occxirred. 

The  •48.8  million  budget  surplus  revealed 
last  week  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30 
is  even  more  significant  than  that  figure 
indicates.  Actuallv.  there  was  an  operating 
surplus  of  $81.6  million.  But  $22.9  million 
of  this  went  to  retire  a  general  fund  deficit 
that  existed  at  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year, 
and  the  legislature  ordered  another  $20  mil- 
lion spent  to  bring  State  liquor  control 
commission  payments  to  suppliers  up  to  a 
cxurent  or  30-day  basis. 

A  general  fund  deficit  of  »86  million,  with 
which  Michigan  entered  the  fiscal  year  that 
started  July  1,  1962,  has  been  entirely  wiped 
out. 

Setting  aside  for  the  moment  any  discus- 
sion of  the  possible  Inequities  or  other  flaws 
in  the  taxes  that  produced  lilchlgan  State 
government's  Wioe  mlllon  in  revenue  for 
the  fiscal  year  Just  ended.  It  Is  apparent  that 
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this  tax  revenue  was  f>roduced  by  a  healthy 
economy. 

SoDie  evidences  of  thl»: 

The  Michigan  Bconomlc  Extension  Depart- 
ment reports  a  continuation  this  year  of  a 
growth  pattern  that  last  year  saw  14  In- 
dustries move  Into  Michigan  from  other 
States,  while  Michigan  capital  b(u:ked  the 
opening  of  another  72  plants.  Five  once- 
defunct  Industries  rec^Mned  their  doors  In 
196S,  while  established  Michigan  Industries 
expanded  with  259  new  plants  and  buildings. 
In  the  first  4  months  of  1964  announcements 
were  made  of  plans  to  spend  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  for  new  plants  and  equipment,  fol- 
lowing up  the  Investment  of  a  whopping 
»430  million  during  1963. 

Unemployment  In  Michigan  averaged  5.3 
percent  last  year.  That's  higher  than  we  like, 
to  be  sure.  But  It  was  below  the  national 
average  of  5.7  pjcrcent  for  1963.  and  repre- 
sents a  dramatic  improvement  from  the  8  5 
percent  recorded  In  1959. 

The  auto  Industry,  a  big  factor  In  Michi- 
gan's current  boom,  has  reported  car  and 
truck  production  to  be  running  at  a  rate 
that  Is  likely  to  top  the  1963  output  of  9.100.- 
446  vehicles.  Michigan  assembles  about  one- 
third  of  the  Nation's  total  output  of  motor 
vehicles,  produces  a  tremendoiis  volume  of 
parts  and  provides  much  of  the  adminis- 
trative know-how  for  the  entire  auto  In- 
dustry. 

Similar  optimistic  statistics  are  available 
for  the  diversity  of  other  Industries  located 
In  Michigan,  for  tourism  In  the  water  won- 
derland, for  f>opulatlon  growth,  for  advances 
In  blgher  education.  Figures  showing  record 
volumes  In  construction  of  homes,  ware- 
houses, stores,  and  public  Improvements 
attest  to  a  hearty  confidence  In  the  future  of 
our  State. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  prevailing  Im- 
age of  Michigan  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
Is  that  which  was  projected  In  our  dark  days 
of  5  years  ago.  That  the  entire  country  was 
In  trouble  then,  and  that  Michigan  even  then 
compared  favorably  with  other  States  and 
regions  by  many  economic  standards,  were 
facts  that  were  conveniently  overlooked.  We 
got  bad  press  then,  far  and  wide,  and  the 
memories  linger  on. 

"You  got  to  accentuate  the  positive"  said 
a  hit  song  of  some  years  ago,  and  that  advice 
Is  a  guiding  precept  In  the  fields  of  adver- 
tising and  public  relations. 

Now  that  Michigan  has  some  very  positive 
facts  and  figures  to  cite,  let's  make  the  best 
of  our  opportvuilty. 


Recognition  of  Captive  Nations  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF    NKW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30.  1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  recognition  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  the  sixth  anniversary 
of  which  was  held  July  12  to  19.  At  no 
time  can  we  forget  the  plight  of  the 
oppressed  peoples  of  central  and  eastern 
Emrope. 

We  must,  of  course,  encourage  and 
seek  out  every  possible  means  of  easing 
the  tensions  and  solving  the  problems  of 
the  cold  war.  But  in  so  doing,  we  must 
not  forget  that  today  more  than  100 
million  people  live  in  captive  nations. 
The  people  of  these  nations  have  demon- 
strated   time    and    again — many   times 


with  their  lives — their  desire  for  free- 
dom. The  revolts  in  East  Berlin  in  1953 
and  in  Poland  and  Hungary  in  1956  were 
dramatic  and  heartrending  manifesta- 
tions of  the  intense  desires  of  these  op- 
pressed peoples  to  escape  from  totali- 
tarian tyranny. 

Today  there  is  much  talk  that  the 
regimes  in  east-central  Europe  are  un- 
dergoing a  process  of  liberalization.  This 
is  a  development  greatly  to  be  desired. 
But  whether  liberalization  is  in  fact  tak- 
ing place  Is  questionable.  While  the 
harsh  tactics  of  terrorism  are  perhaps 
less  prevalent,  the  central  imttern  of  re- 
pression in  east-central  Ehirope  remalrte 
unchanged.  The  changes  occurring  in 
Eastern  Europe.  In  which  these  countries 
at  least  give  the  appearance  of  moving 
away  from  Moscow  control,  have  nowhere 
made  a  dent  in  the  Communist  Party's 
monopoly  of  power.  The  denial  of  basic 
human  rights  in  the  captive  area  remains 
complete. 

Indeed,  there  continue  to  be  instances 
of  intensified  repression  in  east-central 
Europe,  as  in  Bulgaria  where  the  Com- 
munist rulers  recently  cracked  down  on 
the  country's  intellectuals.  This  pattern 
of  renewed  repression  also  has  been 
enacted  recently  in  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Despite  the  emergence  of  some  hopeful 
signs,  communism  continues  to  pose  the 
major  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
There  is  a  risk  that  the  mere  passage  of 
time  will  cause  free  peoples  to  forget  the 
continuing  plight-  of  the  unfree.  The 
spirit  of  the  people  of  east-central  Eu- 
rope is  the  most  important  weapon  in 
this  long  struggle.  We  must  encourage 
this  free  spirit.  The  United  States  must 
speak  out.  Our  commitment  to  freedpm 
compels  us  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  wherever  freedom  is 
denied. 


Senator  Stuart  Syinin{[too,  of  Mistonri, 
Sammons  Us  To  Meet  the  Challenge  of 
Edacation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

OF    MISSOUHI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30,  1964 

Mrs.  SULXJVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  United  States — and  par- 
ticularly the  people  of  Missouri — are  in- 
deed fortunate  in  having  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  so  able  and  out- 
standing a  man  as  Stuart  Symington, 
of  Missouri.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
straightest  thinking,  best  informed,  and 
most  decisive  in  action  of  all  American 
public  servants. 

Prom  a  remarkable  background  in 
business  and  in  Crovernment.  Senator 
SincmoTON  brings  to  the  problems  which 
confront  our  country  an  Incisive  under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  our  society  and  of  the 
steps  we  must  take  to  make  this  a  t)et- 
ter  country  in  a  better  world.  A  success- 
ful businessman  liefore  turning  to  pub- 


lic service,  he  earned  great  distinction  u 
the  first  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
as  head  of  the  National  Security  Re- 
soiu-ces  Board.  For  the  post  12  years,  he 
has  brought  honor  to  Missouri  eis  a  E^en- 
ator  noted  for  his  grasp  of  military  and 
foreign  policy  Issues,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  domestic  social  and  economic 
problems,  on  the  other.  Four  years  ago, 
he  was  Missouri's  proud  choice  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  was  my  great 
honor  and  privilege  to  make  one  of  the 
nominating  speeches  at  the  1960  conven- 
tion in  behalf  of  his  candidacy. 

SEN.\TUR      .SYMINGTON      ANALTZZS      OUB      EDUCA- 
TIONAL   PROBLKMS 

Education — the  needs  of  our  educa- 
tional system  and  the  challenges  to 
American  progress  based  on  our  ability 
to  solve  those  needs — has  long  been  a 
subject  of  great  interest  to  Missouri's 
senior  Senator.  Earlier  this  year,  he  de- 
livered a  characteristically  perceptive 
address  on  the  educational  challenge  of 
the  next  several  years — perhaps  the 
greatest  single  domestic  emergency  to  be 
faced  during  this  decade.  Our  com- 
munities, our  States  and  the  Nation 
must  cope  with  demands  for  school  en- 
rollment increasing  to  nearly  half  again 
the  present  level,  and  college  enrollment 
risiiiK  to  double  the  present  level  by  the 
year  1970. 

This  address  was  appropriately  made 
at  the  dedication  by  the  town  of  Kin- 
loch.  Mo. — a  community  which  had  to 
scrimp  and  sacrifice  to  provide  the 
funds — of  a  new  junior  high  school 
named  in  honor  of  the  late  President 
John  P.  Kennedy.  Because  of  Its  many 
contributions  to  the  solution  of  educa- 
tional problems  facing  the  Nation,  this 
address,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  made 
more  widely  available  to  Members  of 
Congress  and  to  other  Americans  inter- 
ested in  this  vital  issue,  and  for  that  rea- 
son. Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  Senator  Sy- 
mington's address  for  inclusion  in  the 
Appendix*  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
under  unanimous  consent  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  follows: 
Education;  Que  Griatist  Natdrai.  Re- 
source— Addbzss  bt  Senator  Stdart  Sym- 
ington, Democrat,  of  Missouri,  at  Dedi- 
cation OF  John  P.  Kennedy  Junior  High 
School,  Kinloch,  Mo.,  April  5,   1964 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  participate  with  you 
In  Kinloch  today  In  an  event  which  marks 
a  milestone  In  community  effort  for  the  bet- 
ter education  of  America's  children. 

Recently  your  Mayor  Clarence  Lee  came 
before  a  committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate;  and 
as  he  described  the  spirit  of  local  self-reliance 
characteristic  of  your  community  effort,  he 
made  a  profound  Impression. 

Few  communities  have  displayed  the  self- 
sacrifice  put  forth  by  Kinloch  In  effort  to 
help  Itself  yirough  such  measxu'es  as  the  pas- 
sage of  bond  Issues  and  assumption  of  one  of 
the  heaviest  tax  burdens  borne  by  the  peo- 
ple of  any  town  or  city  In  the  State — as  you 
have  worked  to  build  your  community  to 
the  high  level  which  generally  prevails 
tbroughout  St.  Louis  County. 

Today,  as  we  dedicate  this  superb  new 
junior  high  school.  Kinloch  takes  another 
step  forward  solving  one  of  Its  most  vital 
needs;  and  It  Is  a  particular  pleasure  to  Join 
with  you  In  the  creation  of  a  memorial  to 
one  who  realized  far  more  clearly  than  most 
how  Important  it  Is  for  every  American  to 
have  a  chance  for  an  education. 
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It  was  President  John  F.  Kennedy  who 
^id-  "Not  every  child  has  an  equal  talent  or 
!!;  eaual  abUlty  or  an  equal  motivation,  but 
r^ershould  have  the  equal  right  to  develop 
Selr  talent  and  their  ability  and  their  motl- 
„tlon  to  make  something  of  themselves. 

John  Kennedy  was  devoted  to  making  this 
.  Nation  of  opportunity  for  all  Americans, 
in  his  first  message  to  the  Congress,  he  said: 
•^ur  progress  as  a  nation  can  be  no  swifter 
than  our  progress  In  education." 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  endorses  thU 
nrlnclple  without  reservation— and  It  Is 
about  this  principle  that  I  will  speak  brlefiy 

This  land  of  ours  draws  its  strength  from 
ft  rich  variety  of  resources— but  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  strength .  In  this  or  any  other 
democracy.  U  an  educated  citizenry. 

This  concept  has  been  clear  from  the 
earliest  days  of  our  Republic.  When  that 
wi.se  Frenchman.  Alexis  de  TocquevlUe.  came 
to  observe  us  In  the  1830's,  he  reported.  "The 
universal  and  sincere  faith  that  they  profess 
here  In  the  efficaciousness  of  education  seems 
to  me  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  America." 

Uooklng  back  over  our  growth,  we  can  see 
that  It  was  a  faith  well  justified. 

Our  productive  economy,  vigorous  society, 
hleh  level  of  health  and  cultural  achieve- 
ments--these  are  the  dividends  we  have 
reaped  from  this  wUe  and  generous  Invest- 

""  A^  Americans,  we  have  also  believed  that 
both  the  Individual  and  the  school  system 
will  best  be  served  when  education  remains 
primarily  the  responsibility  of  State  and 
local  governments— on  the  assumption  that 
the  closer  the  constituency,  the  greater  the 
interest  In.  and  support  of,  the  schools. 

This  belief  also  has  been  proven  In  prac- 
tice and  to  a  large  extent  it  accounts  for  the 
remarkable  growth  of.  and  rich  diversity  In. 
our  educational  institutions. 

THE  H18TOBT  OF  FEDERAl.  SUPPORT 

The  appropriate  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
e'nment  In  our  educational  development 
has  not  been  so  certain.  A  review  of  our 
history,  however.  Indicates  a  consistent  be- 
lief that  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  education  Is  a  necessary  and  legiti- 
mate one— and  that  there  are  certain  educa- 
tional needs  which  the  National  Government 
Is  uniquely  qualified  to  meet. 

In  his  Farewell  Address  to  Congress  in 
1796  George  Washington  urged  that  body  to, 
•Promote  as  an  object  of  primary  Importance 
institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure 
of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion. 
it  Is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be 

enlightened."  „„„„.rf 

Even  prior  to  this  plea.  Congress  had  passed 
the  Ordinance  of  1785.  which  set  aside  lot 
16  of  each  township  established  therein  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  schools.  Two 
years  later,  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787 
expliclUy  stated  that  "schools  and  the  means 
of    education   shall    be   forever   encouraged 

Shortly  thereafter.  In  1802,  the  U.S.  MUl- 
tary  Academy  was  established  at  West 
Point— the  first  clear  demonstration  that 
Federal  funds  for  educational  purposes  were 
lustlfled  in  order  to  produce  uniquely  trained 
personnel  to  meet  critical  requirements  of 
the  National  Government. 

By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  our  agricul- 
tural enterprise  had  grown  to  enormous 
proportions,  and  industry  had  become  in- 
creasingly complex  and  technical. 

Both  of  these  developments  were  reflected 
In  the  historic  Morrill  Act  of  1863,  now 
known  as  the  Land-Grant  Act.  which  ceded 
public  lands  to  the  States  for  the  PUfPOf* 
of  financing  at  least  one  college  adapted  to 
the  educatlonjil  needs  of  those  engaged  in 
agrlcxilturt  and  Industry. 

Our  entry  Into  World  War  I  necessitated 
establishment  of  the  Reserve  officers  training 
program  in  our  universities.    The  war  experl- 
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ence  also  demonstrated  certain  national 
technological  weaknesses,  which  prompted 
adoption  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917 
to  stlmxUate  Interest  In  vocational  educa- 
tion in  the  public  high  schools. 

The  tumultuous  thirUes  had  their  cffecte 
on  education  as  on  every  other  aspect  of 
American  life.  'While  the  National  Youth 
AdmlnUtratlon  was  training  thousands  of 
young  people,  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration built  about  6,000  schools,  and  Im- 
proved   an    estimated    30.000   others. 

Throughout  World  War  U.  the  university 
community  worked  In  close  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Government,  undertaking  vital 
research  programs,  and  making  such  changes 
in  currlculums  as  the  war  effort  required. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  effect  came  after  the 
war  when  the  unprecedented  Servlcemens 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  better  known 
as  the  GI  bill,  authorized  billions  of  dollars 
for  tuition  and  subsistence  allowances  for 
returning  veterans. 

In  1958,  Congress  again  responded  to  a 
national  challenge.  The  challenge  was  the 
Soviet  sputnik:  and  our  response  was  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  designed  to 
promote  expansion  of  education  In  the  fields 
of  science,  mathematics,  modern  foreign 
languages,      and      professional      educational 

training.  ^  ... 

These  were  the  major  developments,  until 
Just  last  year,  when  Congress  enacted  the 
first  broad  assistance  program  for  American 
colleges  since  the  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862. 

This  measure,  the  Higher  Education  Facili- 
ties Act  of  1963,  authorizes  a  »1.2  billion  pro- 
gram of  grants  and  low-interest  loans  to 
assist  colleges  In  the  construction  of  class- 
rooms, libraries,  and  laboratories:  President 
Johnson  has  termed  it  the  most  significant 
education  bill  In  history. 

All  of  these  programs  have  been  adopted 
as  a  critical  need  either  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  or  on  the  part  of  the  school 
system  Itself,  became  evident. 

And  accompanying  these  major  enact- 
ments have  been  numerous  subsidiary  pro- 
grams, ranging  from  scholarships  for  war 
orphans  to  tralneeshlps  for  Public  Health 
Service  personnel. 

The  list  Is  lengthy,  and  need  not  be  re- 
counted here.  The  Important  point  Is,  that 
despite  continued  debate  over  the  pros  and 
cons  of  Federal  aid  to  education,  the  Federal 
Government  Is  already  aiding  education— and 
on  a  large  scale;  and  has  been  doing  so  In 
one  way  or  another  since  178B. 

One  estimate  is  the  Federal  expenditures 
for  major  programs  of  education  have  already 
amounted  to  more  than  $20  billion. 

THE  challenge  OF  FUTURE  NEEDS 


There  remains,  however,  a  strong  sense  of 
unfinished  business. 

Recently  (February  18)  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  EducaUon.  and  Welfare  announced 
that  the  classroom  shortage  in  American 
schools  has  grown  even  more  acute.  Repoj^ 
from  the  States  show  a  shortage  of  124.000 
classrooms  this  school  year  as  compared  to 
121.200  the  year  before. 

Colleges  across  the  Nation,  public  and  pri- 
vate alike,  are  staggering  imder  the  pressures 
of  rapidly  expanding  enroUmente  and  stead- 
ily Increasing  coste. 

The  vice  president  and  director  of  the 
Fund  for  Advancement  of  Education  of  the 
Ford  Foundation  predicted  a  year  ago  that. 
"If  we  are  to  continue  operating  our  coUeges 
along  conventional  lines,  we  would  need  to 
construct  more  college  faculties  m  the  next 
15  years  than  we  have  built  in  all  our 
history." 

Perhaps  the  most  shocking  statistics  are 
thoee  which  have  received  special  attention 
In  recent  months.  I  am  referring  to  the 
dismal  fact  that  one  out  of  four  draftees  fails 
to  pass  the  intelligenoe  porUon  oX  the  armed 
services  entrance  examination.  In  sOQie 
States,  the  percentage  is  more  than  60  per- 
cent. 


What  these  and  similar  statistics  seem  to 
Indicate  is  that  while  we  have  responded  to 
particular  needs  with  parUcular  programs. 
we  are  still  neglecting  some  of  the  most  basic 
and  cHUcal  needs  of  our  Nation's  children 
and  their  schools. 

Ten  years  ago.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
unanimously  declared  that.  "In  these  days 
It  Is  doubtful  that  any  child  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  succeed  in  life  if  he  Is  denied 
the  opportunity  of  an  education." 

This  momentous  decision  was  dU-ected 
toward  those  children  being  deprived  of  edu- 
cation due  to  their  race. 

The  principle,  however,  applies  to  all  our 
children— and  far  too  many  are  now  being 
denied  their  highest  development  due  to 
crowded  conditions.  Inadequate  facilities, 
substandard  teaching  and  high  college  tui- 
tions. 

Surely    our    concern    extends    to    them    as 

well. 

And  clearly,  any  serious  failings  in  the 
system  present  problems  of  national  dimen- 
sions. 

Especially  In  these  times,  when  a  person 
may  live  and  be  educated  In  several  States, 
utilize  his  education  In  still  others,  and  see 
the  results  of  his  training— good  or  bad- 
dispersed  throughout  the  Nation,  no  single 
level  of  Government  can  be  expected  to  sus- 
Uln  the  sole  responsibility  for  his  education. 
Somehow  It  has  become  customary  to  as- 
sume that  should  a  crop  fall,  a  tornado 
strike,  or  a  dam  break.  States  and  commu- 
nities may  fly  to  the  Federal  Government, 
which  Immediately  responds  with  whatever 
assUtance  Is  necessary. 

It  would  seem  a  sad  reflection  on  our  sys- 
tem If  the  flood  of  children,  our  hope  and 
our  future,  be  considered  with  any  less  ur- 
gency, generosity  or  dispatch. 

I  am  personally  hopeful  that  this  Congress 
will  uphold  the  record  established  In  the  last 
session  with  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act,  working  toward  fulfillment  of  the  Na- 
tlori's  unmet  educational  needs. 

They  will,  and  should,  remain  primarily 
State  and  local  problems:  but  as  our  history 
clearly  demonstrates,  the  schools  have  ex- 
pected and  received  Federal  assistance  In 
times  of  extraordinary  educational  need; 
and  the  Nation  may  rely  on  the  school  sys- 
tem in  times  of  extraordinary  national  need 
It  is  my  conviction  that  both  of  these  con- 
ditions now  exist. 

The  pressures  on  our  school  system  are 
clear  They  are  the  ones  I  have  outlined,  all 
intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  school -age 
population  has  been  growing  twice  as  fast 
as  the  total  population  since  1950. 

As  one  result,  the  secondary  schools  can 
expect  a  48-percent  increase  In  enrollment 
during  the  sixties.  And  college  enroUment. 
incredible  as  this  may  seem.  U  expected  to 
double  during  the  present  decade. 

Just  as  Alice  In  Wonderland  had  to  run 
very  fast  simply  to  stay  In  the  same  place, 
we  will  have  to  move  forward  quickly  In 
order  to  keep  from  dropping  backward 

OTHER  CRITICAL  NATIONAL  NEEDS 

In  such  clrcvunstances.  It  Is  my  conviction 
that  aU  interested  parties,  public  and  pri- 
vate local  and  Federal,  must  cooperate  to 
insure  effective  use  of  all  available  resources. 

Aside  from  the  needs  of  the  education  sys- 
tem Itself,  there  are  critical  national  needs 
on  which  education  must  be  relied  for  ful- 
flllment^-and  this  too  Is  in  accord  with  our 
traditions. 

In  part,  these  are  the  needs  of  an  economy, 
society  and  political  structure  grown  so  com- 
plex that  the  demand  for  highly  trained 
personnel  has  mushroomed  to  unprecedented 
proportions. 

One  Index  of  this  devel<vment  is  the  na- 
tional unemployment  chart,  which  consist- 
ently indicates  a  Jobless  rate  of  lees  than 
1  percent  among  profeesional  workers, 
through  9  percent  for  skilled  workers,  to 
nearly  20  percent  for  unskUled  labor. 
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Here  U  not  only  the  human  problem  of 
people  without  training  ajid  therefore  with- 
out work.;  but  the  national  ptroblem  of  tech- 
nical and  professional  Bupport,  which  Is 
barely  being  provided  by  the  type  and  char- 
acter of  personnel  our  educational  system  U 
producing. 

There  Is  also  the  need,  shared  by  mankind 
everywhere,  for  the  reservoir  of  superior 
leadership  that  can  lead  us  through  these 
times  of  turmoil  Into  a  world  of  permanent 
peace. 

At  present,  and  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
much  of  our  best  brainpower  will  necessarily 
be  devoted  to  the  requirements  of  our  na- 
tional defense  effort.  It  Is  axiomatic  that 
the  strength  of  the  free  world  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  United  States,  and  that  by 
maintaining  our  military  might,  we  are  hope- 
ful that  no  hostile  nation  will  ever  be 
tempted  to  try  to  conquer  the  United 
States. 

These  efforts  In  themselves,  however, 
though  forestalling  armed  conflict,  will  bring 
us  no  closer  to  actual  peace. 

For  many  years  now  I  have  been  proposing 
the  establlBhment  of  a  National  Academy 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  an  Institution  In  which 
those  who  work  in  our  farflung  interna- 
tional Interests  could  obtain  the  same  kind 
of  Intensive  training  as  Is  now  afforded  those 
who  serve  in  the  millUry.  The  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  sent  a  special  message  to 
Congress  requesting  adoption  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  am  hopeful  that  someday  the 
Old  Guard  of  the  State  Department  will  re- 
duce its  opposition  to  the  point  where  this 
Academy  will  become  a  reality. 

I  have  no  Illusions,  however,  that  the 
problems  of  peace  can  be  solved  by  any  one 
InBtitutlon. 

In  the  long  riui.  what  we  will  require  Is 
an  unprecedented  effort  throughout  the  Na- 
tion to  Identify  and  develop  all  of  our  best 
talent.  Hopefully,  this  talent  in  turn  will 
expand  our  mental  universe  to  now  un- 
known limits. 

Perhaps  when  we  approach  those  limits. 
we  will  be  able  to  devise  new  bases  for  inter- 
national agreement  and  understanding. 
Perhaps  we  will  be  able  to  envision  new 
structures  for  organizing  this  disorderly 
world. 

I  say  perhaps,  because  no  man  can  be  cer- 
tain of  the  outcome. 

We  can  be  certain,  however,  that  If  solu- 
tions are  to  be  found,  they  will  be  the  prod- 
uct of  man's  good  will  and  imagination,  edu- 
cated to  the  utmost. 

Surely  In  this,  the  greatest  challenge  ever 
faced  by  any  nation  in  history,  all  citizens, 
and  all  levels  of  government,  will  Join  In 
doing  whatever  is  necessary  to  Insure  that 
our  educational  institutions — and  with  them 
our  precious  freedonas — will  grow  and 
flourish. 


Increased  Efficiency  in  the  Peace  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiscoNsii* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23.  1964 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
included  In  the  appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Recosd.  page  A3404,  an  article  on 
the  German  Peace  Corps  which  con- 
tained some  Information  on  the  ratio  be- 
tween staff  members  and  volunteers  and 
the  cost  per  volunteer  in  the  American 
Peace  Corps. 

Since  then,  I  have  learned  that  the 
figures  given  there  had  been  outdated  by 


the  Peace  CoTi>a'  continuing  efforts  to 
achieve  greaier  efficiency  and  economy. 

The  ratio  ot  staff  to  volunteers  is  no 
longer  1  to  4  but,  at  the  end  of  August, 
will  be  about  1  to  9.  By  the  end  of 
August,  1965.  the  ratio  is  expected  to  im- 
prove further,  to  1  to  11. 

The  average  annual  cost  per  volunteer 
has  dropped  from  $9,000  in  1962  to  $7,825 
in  fiscal  1965.  This  compares  favorably 
with  the  $6,250  cost  estimated  by  the 
German  Development  Service. 


Tbe    Racial   Crisis — Lessons   for   Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28.  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
New  Yorkers  feel  as  if  they  are  being 
threatened  by  the  riots  in  Harlem  and 
Bedford-Stujrvesant.  but  that  they  are 
not  allowed  to  take  any  part  in  finding 
and  implementing  a  solution. 

Prank  Conniff.  writing  in  the  New 
York  Journal-American  on  Friday,  July 
24,  1964.  suggests  that  one  of  the  pri- 
mary reasons  for  this  feeling  is  that 
Mayor  Wagner  and  Police  Commissioner 
Murphy  are  treating  the  problem  as  a 
personal  battle.  He  feels  that  the  prob- 
lem could  better  be  solved  if  the  various 
lerxiers  of  "business,  labor,  the  clergy, 
and  the  communications  media"  were 
brought  in  to  help  find  a  solution. 

Most  New  Yorkers  desire  more  help- 
ful involvement  than  they  now  have,  and 
Mr.  Conniff's  suggestions  would  go  a 
long  way  to  achieving  this  participation 
in  search  of  a  solution. 

The  article  follows : 

The  Racial  Crisis — Lessons  for  Future 
(By  Frank  ConnlfT) 

Can  some  crucial  lessons  be  learned  from 
the  recent  past  that  would  provide  guidelines 
for  New  York  City  in  attempting  to  defuse 
the  explosive  potential  in  Its  Harlem  and 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  areas? 

We  think  so.  It  was  less  than  2  years  ago 
that  the  Justice  Department  had  lt«  mo- 
ments of  despair  as  It  contemplated  the  dis- 
array In  Birmingham,  Oxford,  and  other 
flashpoints  on  the  South  where  local  racial 
problems  seemed  Insoluble. 

What  Attorney  General  Kennedy  and  his 
lieutenants  sought  was  a  deeper  commitment 
from  the  law-and-order  elements  of  the  com- 
munity— the  business  and  professional  lead- 
ers and  especially  the  clergy,  whose  stake  in 
a  Just  moral  solution  was  only  dimly  per- 
ceived at  the  time. 

There  is  some  encouragement  In  the  news 
from  JackBon  and  Meridian,  Miss.,  and  Tus- 
caloosa. Ala.,  Indicating  the  interest  of  these 
very  groups  In  an  equitable  solution  designed 
to  conform  to  the  law  of  the  land  as  outlined 
by  the  recently  adopted  civil  rights  law. 

If  we  read  accounts  of  the  Harlem  riots 
correctly,  th«  battle  order  seems  to  pit  the 
police  against  the  brooding  elements  of  that 
constricted  district  as  though  other  sectors 
in  the  community  were  only  spectators  at  an 
absorbing  if  disturbing  event. 

This  is  clearly  not  so.  Every  component 
part  of  New  York  has  a  vital  stake  In  an  al- 
leviation of  the  conditions  which  provoked 
the  current  disorders.    The  bell  tolls  for  all 


of  us  with  each  shot  from  a  pistol,  with  evsrr 
tossed  Molotov  cocktail,  with  every  pltebsd 
battle  between  one  group  of  Americans  aad 
another  group  of  Americans. 

So  why  not  moTe,  as  Attorney  Oeoend 
Kennedy  and  his  troubleshooters  did  in  ths 
last  2  years,  to  enlist  every  segment  of  the 
community  Into  a  "front  for  decency"  uai 
prevent  a  repetition  of  this  week's  disorders? 

We're  talking  about  the  business  leaders 
not  only  in  Harlem  but  throughout  the  city" 
we're  talking  about  the  labor  leaders.  Negro 
and  white;  we  mean  the  clergy  of  all  faiths' 
and  we  definitely  mean  the  newspapers  and 
the  radio  and  television  networks,  the  agen- 
cies of  communication  In  this  troubled  era. 

Much  as  we  respect  Mayor  Wagner  and  Po- 
lice Commissioner  Murphy  and  salute  their 
integrity.  It  sometimes  seems  that  they,  too 
regard  this  as  a  private  battle,  not  to  be 
shared  by  the  rest  of  the  community.  Stand 
back,  they  seem  to  be  saying,  and  we  will 
settle  this  without  help  from  outsiders. 

This,  simply,  cannot  be  done.  What  is 
needed  now  is  a  mobilization  of  the  city's 
best  brains  and  finest  Idealism  in  the  dedi- 
cated belief  that  Justice  and  honor  can  be 
secured  for  all. 

This  reporter,  who  watched  the  forces  of 
decency  slowly  gather  together  in  the  last  a 
years  In  southern  cities  previously  immune 
to  racial  progress,  believes  the  same  proced- 
ure can  be  accomplished  in  the  greatest 
metropolis  in  the  world. 

The  beginning  of  honor  rests  In  Harlem 
Itself.  Decent,  law-abiding  elements  of  that 
much-abused  area  want  peace  and  dignity. 
But  the  need  ripples  out  to  every  section  of 
the  city.  And  this  mass  of  belief  can  be 
mobilized  in  the  fight  for  the  future. 

Mayor  Wagner  should  simimon  a  repre- 
sentative group  from  New  York's  diverse  and 
influential  groups — business,  labor,  the 
clergy,  and  the  communications  media  and 
seek  to  bring  their  counsel  and  their  in- 
fluence on  the  side  of  Justice  for  all.  for  the 
police  as  well  as  the  residents  of  Harlem  and 
Bedford-Stuyvesant. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  that  this  great  city  can- 
not find  a  solution.  Up  until  now,  however, 
New  York's  best  minds  have  not  been  asked 
to  participate  In  finding  a  solution  that  deep- 
ly concerns  us  all.  Perhaps  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Kennedy  and  Burke  Marshall  would  be 
eager  to  share  their  experience  with  our  own 
harassed  leaders. 

Mayor  Wagner.  God  bless  him,  should  not 
wait  a  rwoment  more  than  necessary. 


'Negro  Colleges:    Long  Ignored,  Sontli- 
Schools    Now   Courted   by    Major 


ern 


Universities  and  Foundations" — An 
Article  by  Elinor  Langer  in  Science, 
July  24,  1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  22,  1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  most  interesting  article  concerning 
the  situation  of  Negro  colleges  In  the 
United  States. 

In  view  of  the  proposal  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  the  Honorable 
EDi-rH  Green,  of  Oregon,  to  establish  an 
exchange  of  faculty  program  which 
would  at  least  partially  benefit  some  ot 


196I^ 

the  Negro  colleges  in  the  United  States. 
T  think  Members  of  Congress  will  find 
Miss  Langer's  discussion  a  most  useful 

one. 
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The  article,  which  appears  In  the  July 
24   1964   issue  of  Science,  a  publication 
of  the  American  AssociaUon  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  follows: 
MrcRO   CoLLiois:    Long    Ionoeed,    Southern 

acHOOUl    Now    COURTED    BY    MAJOR    UNIVKR- 

srriBS  AND  Foundations 

America's  Negro  colleges,  long  shunned  as 
the  ugly  ducklings  of  this  country's  system 
of  higher  education,  are  now  being  courted 
Z  If  their  transformation  Into   swans  were 
«pected   momentarily.     The   Negro   colleges 
are  beneflUng  not  only  from  pressures  that 
Jan  specifically  be  called  civil  rights  but  from 
^    increased    attention     being    given     the 
OToblems  of  the  "culturally  deprived    in  gen- 
eral  and  from  the  accumulated  wisdom  and 
eiperUse  of   the  educational  reformers  who 
Tave  been  active  since  sputnik.     Th^,  debate 
on  whether  Negro  institutions  should   ulti- 
mately disappear  continues,  but  it  has  been 
ouleted  by  the  realization  that  for  the  pres- 
ent the  country  ought  to  develop  all  the  edu- 
cational resources  It  can  muster,   and  that 
the  Negro  colleges  reach  a  socially  Increas- 
ingly important  segment  of  the  population. 
Sfe   pro-ams    being   developed    to    aid    the 
Negro  c^leges  vary  In  motivation  as  well  as 
fn   objective,    but   behind    all    of    them    lies 
the  fact  that,  for  the  first  time,  a  community 
of  interest  has  been  recognized  between  the 
leaders  In  American  education  and  the  In- 
stuutlons  that  were  so  far  behind  that  even 
••following"  had   become   Impossible. 

The  only  adequate  generalization  one  can 
make   about  the    116  Negro  colleges  is   that 
they  are  uniformly  worse  off  than  their  white 
counterparts.     Several  of  the  larger  Ins^^"" 
tZ^Howard    university     In    Washington. 
DC     Hampton    Institut*    in   Hampton.   "Va.. 
Flsk  University  In  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  a  few 
other»-have  not  fared  badly  In  attracting 
?he  m^t  talented  of  the  Negro  high  schoo 
SLluatee  or  in  building  up,  with  the  aid  of 
the   comparatively   affluent   alumni   and   do- 
nors   comparatively  well  prepared  faculties. 
These  universities  are  recognizably  members 
of  the  same  species  as  other  U.S.  untverslti^, 
and  they  are  giving  as  much  a^  they  are  re- 
ceiving In  the  current  atmosphere.    But  the 
5act  that  many  of  the  talented  faculty  mem- 
bers and  administrators  of  these  schools  are 
nearly    exhausted    from    the    demands    now 
being  made  on  their  experience.  »^nowledge. 
and  advice  underscores  the  gross  Inadequa- 
cies of  the  system  from  which  they  came,  as 
much  as  It  highlights  the  relative  successes 

achieved  by  a  few.  ,  ,„cfHii 

With  the  exception  of  a  handful  of  Institu- 
tions in  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  all  the 
Negro  colleges  are  In  the  South  Of  the  116. 
only  76  are  accredited;  many  of  these  are 
accredited  only  conditionally. 

The  core  of  the  accredited  colleges,  accord- 
ing to  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
conslsU  of  two  groups-about  27  col  eges 
supported  by  the  States,  and  the  32  Institu- 
tions founded  by  church  groups  or  pr»vat« 
philanthropies  and  represented  by  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund. 

separate  but  equal? 
The  State-supported  colleges  were  estab- 
lished between,  roughly,  1865  and  1890  to 
parallel  the  developing  land-grant  and  other 
State  institutions  for  white  students,  in 
competition  with  white  Institutions  for  State 
funds.  Negro  Institutions  have  usually  re- 
ceived the  dregs— and  average  of  5  to  10  per- 
cent of  a  State's  appropriation  for  WgJ^r  ed- 
ucation. In  Mississippi,  for  example,  a  State 
whose  white  Institutions  are  not  regarded  as 
educational  Edens.  the  system  has  produced 
the  following  disparities:  In  1962.  Mississip- 
pi's five  white  senior  colleges  had  a  plant 
value  of  $69  million,  an  educational  and  gen- 


eral Income  of  $^  million,  and  an  enrollment 
of  18.467  students.  In  four  of  the  five 
schools.  tulUon  wem  free.  Graduate  work 
was  avaUable  to  the  State's  white  students 
in  every  subject  from  accounting  and  aero- 
nautical engineering  to  poultry  husbandry 
and  zoology.  There  were  also  professional 
schools  in  law.  medicine,  pharmacy,  engineer- 
ing, and  nursing. 

In  comparison,  the  plant  value  of  Missis- 
sippi's four  Negro  pubUc  colleges  Is  $8.6  mil- 
lion their  general  Income.  $2  5  million;  their 
enrollment  (In  1962).  4.183  students.  (The 
Negro  colleges  thus  receive  less  than  half  as 
much  money  for  each  student  aa  whlt«  col- 
leees  )  Tuition  Is  charged  In  three  of  the 
colleges.  The  only  gradual*  work  available 
Is  for  the  master's  degree  In  education. 

Nor  have   the  private   and  <:hurch-related 
institutions,  largely  estebUshed  by  missionary 
and  philanthropic  groups  In  the  period  im- 
mediately    following      emancipation,     fared 
much   better.      Until   this   year,  when   It  re- 
ceived generous  grants  from  foundations  plus 
the  attention  of  a  committee  of  buslnes^nen 
in  the  North,  the  United  Negro  College  Fund 
wa.s    able   to   give   only   $70,000    annua  ly    to 
each  of  Its  members.    A  years  hard  work  by  a 
college   president  In  soliciting   from   friends 
in    the    town,    alumni,    church    groups,    and 
others  may  add  only  $20,000  Ixd  his  coffers^ 
Yearly   budgets   for   these   Institutions   have 
been  'as  low  as  $200,000  to  $400,000. 

Many  other  problems  follow  from  the  finan- 
cial ones.  A  figure  for  presidential  salaries 
is  hard  to  establish  because  many  college 
pre-sldents  simply  take  whatever  Is  left  over 
when  aU  the  bills  are  paid,  but  the  average  is 
thought  to  be  around  $8,000.  Salaries  for 
?uU  professors  average  about  $1,000  lower. 
According  to  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, the  combined  library  facilities  of  all 
the  Negro  colleges  are  smaller  than  t-he  fa- 
cilities of  any  of  a  dozen  State  university  li- 
braries. Federal  research  grants  are  nonex- 
istent a^  are  scholarships  and  fellowships 
Buildings  and  grounds  are  In  bad  shape. 

Other  educational  dlflQcultles  are  relat«d  as 
much  to  the  general  pattern  of  segregation 
as    to    financial    deprivation.      Teachers   and 
students  alike  are  most  oft*n  "^^^  P/^^^^^ 
of  inferior  segregated  education  1"/^^  Soutt^ 
Almost  without  exception,  students  admitted 
to  the  Negro  colleges  require  1  to  2  years  of 
remedial  work  before  they  can  begin  to  study 
on  the  college  level.    Pride.  f>o''^^y^^l^^'^. 
dltlon  have  all  played  a  role  l^^^Jf  P^^^^  ;^; 
medial  work  at  a  minimum— pride,  because 
^^fcolleges  have  been  Involved  In  a  palniul 
conflict  ^tween    the    attempt   to   'nalntaln 
recognizable  academic  standards  (thus  keep 
ing  up  the  pretense  of  equality  ^ith  ^hlt^ 
In! tltStlons)    and  the  necessity  of  filling  In 
the  holes  left  by  earlier  neglect;  poverty,  be 
ca^e    educators'   have   lacked    the   resources 
and   skill   necessary    to  devise   adequate   re- 
medial materials,  and  the  students,  pressed 
Zr  money,  have  lacked  the  time  needed  to 
masSr   them;    and   tradition,   because   unt 
^ntly  It  never  occurred  U>  anyone  that  you 
cmild   have  both  remedial   work  and   a  full 
coUege  schedule  if  you  gave  up  the  Idea  that 
college  requires  4  years  only. 

One  result  of  the  combination  of  artificial 
•standards"  and  the  absence  of  ^^^^l^\°P- 
portunltles  has  been  a  phenomenally  high 
dropout  rate,  thought  to  average  f^o^pd  70 
per^nt.     Another  Is  the  fact  that  a  degree 
irom  a  Negro  college  Is  not  usually  accept- 
able for  entrance  to  white  graduate  schools^ 
and  few  Negroes  have  had  any  opportunity 
for  advanced  work.     Including  Ph.  D  s  In  ed- 
ucation, the  principal  field  In  which  Negroes 
have  been  allowed  to  advance  In  the  South, 
the  number  of  Negro  Ph.  D.'s  1^  thought  to 
be   between   1.200  and   1,500.     Finally.   It   Is 
becoming  more  obvious  that  segregation  has 
suppressed  the  ambition  and  talent  of  Negro 
youngsters,  and  the  smallness  of  the  num- 
ber   of   students   attending   the   Negro   col- 
leges—they  currently   enroll   approximately 


115,000  students— U  ccaning  to  seem  more  a 
reason  for  improvement  than  an  excuse  for 
Inaction. 


[  BOLE  or  government 

A  major  Impetus  for  the  Involvement   of 
established  colleges  and  unlverslUes  in  the 
problems  of  Negro  education  was  a  meeting 
of  educators  called  by  President  Kennedy  in 
the  spring  of  1963.     At  that  time,  partly  In 
anticipation  of  the  march  on  Washington, 
the  President  was  meeUng  with  leading  rep- 
resentatives   from    many    groups,    including 
business,   labor  unions,   and   the   legal   pro- 
fession   and  telling  them,  according  to  sev- 
eral reports,  that  "the  Ud  was  about  to  blow 
off"  on  the  racial  situation,  and  that  they 
had  all  better  figure  out  ways  to  contribute 
to     increasing     opportunities     for     Negroes. 
Aside    from   such    encouragement,    however, 
the   Government's  role  has   been  very   lim- 
ited     Independent  educators  and  universi- 
ties   have   supplied   most    of    the    Initiative, 
and    the    major    foundations    most    of    the 
funds,  for  aU  of  the  current  efforts. 

The  first  coherent  statement  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Negro  colleges  was  produced  last 
August,  by  a  private  group  growing  out   of 
the  Government's  advisory  Panel  on  Educa- 
tional    Research    and    Development.     (The 
panel  is  headed  by  Jerrold  Zacharlas.  an  MIT 
physicist  best  known  for  his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote reform  of  the  physics  curriculum  i      A 
draft  report  called  "Program  for  Negro  Col- 
leges" was  prepared  by  Samuel  Nabrlt.  presi- 
dent   of    Texas    Southern    College;    Stephen 
White  an  officer  of  Educational  Services.  Inc. 
a  nonprofit  corporation  In  Watertown,  Mass  , 
which  has  close  links  with  MIT  and  with  cur- 
riculum reform  movements;   and  Zacharlas. 
The  American  Council  on  Education  shortly 
afterward   began   formally   to   encourage    Its 
member  ooUeges  and  universities  to  Interest 
themselves  in  the  problem,  and  It  Is  serving 
as   a  clearlngho\ise   for   Information   on   all 
activities  and   a  sponsor   of   some  of   them. 
But    the    Nabrlt-Whlte-Zacharlas    propolis 
came  first,  and  they  serve  as  the  unspoken 
point  of  reference  for  much  of  what  lb  now 
going  on. 

The    core    of    the    Nabrlt-Whlte-Zacharias 
plan  Is  that  first  priority  should  be  given  to 
upgrading    the    faculties    and    the    level    of 
teaching    at    Negro    colleges,    and    that    this 
should  be  done  through  a  nationwide  effort 
drawing    intensively   on    the    skUls    and    re- 
sources of  established  universities.     In  one 
direct  link  between  cWll  rights  and  curricu- 
lum reform,  the  report,  stressing  the  inade- 
quate preparation  of  students  and  the  need 
for   remedial   work,   suggested    tbe   develop- 
ment of  new  teaching  materials  for  iise  in 
the  first  2  years  of  college,  and  the  establish- 
ment of   summer   Institutes  where   teachers 
could  improve  their  own  skills  and  be  trained 
in   teaching  techniques.     For  advanced   col- 
lege training,  the  report  suggested  the  estab- 
Ushment   of   links   between    flourishing    and 
underprivileged     coUeges     and     universities 
which  would  permit  the   two-way  exchange 
of  facultv  members,  and  thus  doubly  Con- 
tribute t^  strengthening  the  weaker  Institu- 
tion.    In   effect,   both   these    programs    have 
been  begun. 

summer  institutes 
Despite  the  liabilities  of  a  late  start,  finan- 
cial uncertainties,  and  Jurisdictional  con- 
fusion, 5  institutes  for  the  training  of 
teachers  from  70  Negro  coUeges  are  opeTBX- 
ine  this  summer.  The  five  Include  physics 
(Princeton),  mathematics  (University  of 
Wisconsin) .  biology  (University  of  North 
Carolina.  Greensboro),  English  (Indiana 
University),  and  history  (Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology).  The  Institutes  are  being 
suDDorted  by  grants  from  the  Carnegie 
S>?r  ($255000)  and  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  ($150,000).  The  Institutes  were 
planned  by  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the 
American  CouncU  on  Education  headed   by 
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Mlna  S.  Rees.  dean  of  gradtiate  studies  of 
the  C?lty  University  of  New  York,  and  Includ- 
ing Zacharlaa,  Samuel  Nabrlt,  Roger  Heyns 
(academic  vice  president  of  the  University 
of  Michigan).  Samuel  Proctor  (former  presi- 
dent of  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and 
Technical  College  and  now  associate  director 
of  the  Peace  Corps).  Herman  Branson  (head 
of  the  physics  department  of  Howard  Univer- 
sity). J.  C.  Warner  (president  of  Carnegie 
Tech),  Stephen  J.  Wright  (president  of 
Plsk),  and  Martin  Jenkins  (president  of 
Morgan  State  College).  Educational  Serv- 
ices. Inc  ,  la  administering  the  program. 

The  Institutes  are  being  taught  for  the 
most  part  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
host  colleges,  who  are  paid  for  their  work 
under  the  grant.  The  participating  teacher- 
students  from  the  Negro  colleges,  chosen  by 
their  college  presidents,  are  receiving  $105 
p>er  week  for  room  and  board,  plus  travel  and 
other  expense  allowances. 

The  Institutes  are  varied.  Some  are  organ- 
ized according  to  the  level  of  skill  of  the 
participants,  others  on  a  geographical  basis. 
In  the  hope  that  contacts  among  the  mem- 
bers win  continue  when  the  program  Is 
ended.  In  history,  participants  are  spend- 
ing half  their  time  studying  major  themes 
of  American  history,  the  other  half  experi- 
menting with  new  techniques  and  materials 
to  take  back  to  their  own  students.  In 
math,  participants  are  studying  the  modern 
approach  to  the  teaching  of  geometry, 
algebra,  function  theory,  matrix  algebra,  and 
finite  mathematics.  The  physics  Institute 
is  using,  among  other  things,  the  materials 
developed  by  the  physical  sciences  study 
committee  (PSSC)  and  the  PSSC  advanced 
topics  materials.  The  biology  institute,  too, 
is  using  newly  prepared  teaching  materials, 
and  the  English  institute  is  concentrating  on 
composition  and  literature.  In  all  institutes, 
participants  will  hear  lectures  and  take  part 
In  colloqula  with  some  of  the  top  scholars 
In  their  fields,  and  the  physics  Institute,  for 
example,  will  visit  the  Princeton-Pennsyl- 
vania 3-Bex  proton  accelerator  and  other 
laboratories  and  installations — opportunities 
usually   denied    them   In    the    South. 

Although  everyone  Involved  is  conserva- 
tive about  drawing  prematxire  conclusions, 
the  Impression  at  this  stage — when  most  of 
the  Institutes  are  still  In  session — Is  that, 
while  not  without  flaws,  they  have  been 
gratlfylngly  successful  In  communicating 
Ideas  and  teaching  skills  to  the  Negro 
teachers,  and  In  overcoming  some  of  the 
feelings  of  Inferiority  which  have  often  In- 
terfered with  relations  between  Negro  and 
white  professionals.  "Most  of  the  students 
here."  said  an  InatructKM-  at  one  of  the  Insti- 
tutes, "have  been  struggling  alone  for  years 
to  communicate  things  half  forgotten  or 
111  understood  to  unprepared  students.  This 
Is  the  first  time  anyone  has  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  thetr  problems  In  years,  and  they  are 
fascinated  and  grateful." 

Although  there  are  no  concrete  plans  at 
present,  planners  of  the  Institutes  hope  to 
be  able  to  continue  and  expand  them  next 
summer — perhaps  persuading  the  Oovern- 
ment  to  foot  the  bill — and  they  are  also  con- 
sidering establishing  refresher  programs  for 
winter  vacations,  and  other  followup  ac- 
tivities. 

Related  to  the  institutes,  and  engineered 
by  the  same  group,  is  a  "writing  conference" 
of  educators  and  specialists  In  English  and 
math  which  Is  meeting  from  June  through 
December  In  Wellesley,  Mass  .  to  prepare 
teaching  materials  to  be  used  for  the  crucial 
period  of  high  school  to  college  transition. 
The  next  step  will  be  to  set  up  regional  cen- 
ters throughout  the  South  to  use  the  mate- 
rials. One  plan,  at  present,  is  to  use  the  fa- 
cilities of  local  unlTersltles.  working  with 
high  school  Btudenta  oo  Satiu-day  mornings 
throughout  their  senior  year,  to  help  pre- 
pare them  few  college  level  work.     A  similar 


program,  but  one  starting  with  kindergarten 
U  about  to  be  begun  by  the  Soutkem  As- 
aocLatlon  of  Colleges  and  Schools  and  the 
College  Entrancs  Examination  Board.  The 
Southern  Aasoclatlon  expects  to  set  up  proj- 
ect "centers"  In  at  least  five  southern  cities 
which  would  tie  together  the  Negro  and 
white  universities  of  the  area  and  selected 
public  schools  in  a  massive  effort  to  Improve 
teaching,  provide  learning  materials,  assist 
students  financially  as  well  as  psychologically 
to  stay  in  school,  and  provide  guidance  otjun- 
sellng  for  parents  as  well  as  students.  The 
first  II  5  million  for  the  program,  which  Is 
expected  to  cost  about  $20  million  over  5 
years,  has  been  given  by  the  Ford  and  Efcin- 
forth  Foundations. 

EXCHANGES 

Whether  stimulated  Independently  or  by 
the  suggestion  in  the  Nabrlt-White-Zach- 
arlas  paper,  a  number  of  northern  insti- 
tutions are  In  the  process  of  working  out 
details  of  broad  exchanges  with  southern  col- 
leges and  universities,  expected  to  get  under- 
way within  the  next  year.  Although 
small-scale  exchanges  of  students  have  been 
occurring  for  some  time,  and  professors  from 
the  North  and  West  have  occasionally  at- 
tached themselves  to  Negro  colleges  In  the 
South,  for  the  most  part  the  contacts  have 
been  minimal.  Even  now,  several  of  the  ex- 
changes will  not  be  too  significant,  but  at 
least  three  that  have  been  announced  so  far 
represent  massive  commitments  on  the  part 
of  the  wealthier  institutions  to  the  poorer 
ones:  Brown  University  and  Tougaloo  College 
(outside  of  Jackson,  Ml.ss  ) :  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  Tuskegee  Institute;  and  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  three  southern 
colleges,  Texas  Southern.  North  Carolina 
College  at  Durham  ,  and  North  Carolina 
A.  &T. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  exchange  pro- 
gram, which  is  financed  by  a  $300,000  grant 
from  the  Carnegie  Corp  .  will  Involve  ex- 
changes of  faculty  members  for  periods 
ranging  from  1  week  to  a  full  year.  Faculty 
members  from  Wisconsin  will  serve  on  com- 
bined teams  to  work  on  curriculum  revision, 
new  teaching  techniques,  In-servlce  train- 
ing, and  a  host  of  other  academic  problems. 
Faculty  members  from  the  Negro  colleges  will 
do  some  teaching,  complete  work  for  ad- 
vanced degrees,  and  generally  study  the 
academic  life  of  Wisconsin.  The  Brown- 
Tougaloo  exchange  Is  basically  similar  but 
also  involves  exchange  of  administrative  p>er- 
sonnel,  and  the  university  has.  In  eflfect,  com- 
mitted Itself  to  active  fundralslng  for  Touga- 
loo to  help  the  poorer  college  Improve  lt« 
facilities. 

COTTKAGX    AKD    COKVENEENCX 

There  should  be  no  doubt  that  these  ex- 
changes will  pose  difficulties  for  both  sides 
Relations  between  the  Negro  colleges  and 
Southern  State  legislatures  are  extremely 
delicate.  The  colleges  Involved  In  the  North 
Carolina-Wisconsin  exchange  are  almost 
wholly  dependent  on  the  State  for  funds. 
Even  a  private  institution  such  as  Tougaloo 
is  dependent  on  the  good  will  of  the  State  for 
the  licensing  of  Its  graduates  to  serve  as 
teachers  in  Mississippi  schools — and  In  the 
case  of  Tougaloo  this  good  will  Is  already 
heavily  damaged  by  the  proclivity  of  the 
college's  students  and  staff  to  engage  in  civil 
rights  demonstrations.  Local  white  politi- 
cians, embarrassed  and  angered  by  this  latest 
manifestation  of  northern  carpetbagglng, 
have  tried  In  some  Instances  to  dissuade  Ne- 
gro college  administrators  from  the  ex- 
cttangee.  Without  question,  the  colleges' 
persistence  la  an  act  of  courage  and  coouuit- 
ment. 

For  the  northern  universities,  the  problem 
Is  not  so  much  one  of  courage  as  at  con- 
venience. For  the  exchanges  to  work,  de- 
partments and  administrations  must  actively 
encourage  their  best  faciUty  members  to  leave 
the  campus  for   a  semester  or  year,  some- 


times— especially  at  first — without  sufflcitnt 
notice  to  plan  for  replacements,  in  t^M. 
tlon.  the  colleges  have  to  devise  ways  of 
utilizing  the  southern  professors  who  coom 
to  their  campuses,  again  with  as  little  dlsrup. 
tlon  as  possible  to  their  regular  prognung] 
How  these  problems  will  be  worked  out  Is  aot 
yet  clear.  But  other  Institutions  are  con- 
slderlng  exchanges,  and  the  VS.  Congress 
win  be  watching  the  first  ones  closely.  Con. 
gress  now  has  before  It  a  proposal  by  Repre^ 
sentatlve  EnrrH  Green.  Democrat,  of  Oregon 
to  provide  $5  million  annually  for  a  Domestic 
Faculty  Exchange  Act  which  would  establish 
programs  similar  to  those  described  on  t 
broader  scale.  The  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  is  expected  to  begin  hear- 
ings on  the  proposal  shortly. 

In  addition  to  the  Institutes  and  the  ex. 
changes,  a  myriad  of  other  projects  have  been 
begun,  concentrating  on  Improving  the 
quality  of  Negro  education  at  all  levels,  with 
a  view  toward  raising  the  beginning  level  of 
college  students  and  increasing  scholarship 
opportunities  for  Negro  students  at  estab- 
lished institutions  throughout  the  country 
Not  all  the  programs  are  perfectly  planned 
or  represent  the  most  sensible  allocation  of 
funds,  and  some  will  have  little  permanent 
impact.  Several  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  North,  for  example,  hastily  initiated 
summer  sessions  for  neighboring  Negro  stu- 
dents, without  preparing  teaching  plans  (or 
teachers)  very  different  from  the  dally  grind 
the  students  reject,  and  without  developing 
gruldance  programs  to  follow  through  on 
whatever  summertime  progress  was  made. 
At  least  1  major  northern  university,  to 
take  an  example  of  a  different  sort,  put  3 
full-time  staff  members  (and  considerable 
effort  and  money)  on  the  Job  of  recruiting 
talented  Negro  undergraduates  last  year— 
and  managed  to  produce  only  18  students,  all 
of  whom,  it  was  thought,  would  have  ended 
up  In  a  fairly  good  college  anyway. 

Despite  occasional  mistakes  and  some  con- 
fusion, however,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  what 
is  going  on  represents  a  massive  and  purpose- 
ful attack  on  problems  until  recently  very 
poorly  understood.  A  point  not  at  all  ne- 
glected by  the  educators  and  specialists  who 
have  been  developing  the  new  programs  Is 
that  while  they  have  much  to  teach,  they 
also  have  much  to  learn. 


The  Warsaw  UprUiiif 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  JtUy  28.  1964 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  20  years  ago 
this  week  the  citizens  of  Poland,  with  the 
help  of  the  Polish  underground  army, 
demonstrated  that  courage  which  Is  so 
much  a  part  of  their  heritage.  On  Au- 
gust 1.  1944.  the  Polish  underground  be- 
gan an  attack  upon  the  German  Army 
occupying  Warsaw.  The  Polish  troops, 
directed  by  the  legitimate  government 
then  located  in  London,  recognized  the 
dangers  that  might  result  from  the  occu- 
pation of  Poland  by  the  Russian  Anny 
which  was  then  marching  toward  their 
capital  city.  But  they  believed  that  if 
they  could  gain  possession  of  their  own 
city  they  might  be  able  to  prevent  a 
Soviet  takeover  when  that  army  arrived 
In  Warsaw. 

The  decision  for  the  uprising  was  a 
calculated  risk  of  the  most  dangerou* 
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kind  A  Soviet-sponsored  puppet  gov- 
ernment was  waiting  In  Lublin  for  the 
soviet  victory  and  the  Polish  leaders 
hoped  that  a  show  of  strength  by  the, 
legitimate  government  would  have  a 
oowerful  Impact  on  Allied  public  opinion 
and  Influence  the  Allied  military  leaders. 
The  uprising  was  a  long  and  bloody 
one  which  lasted  untU  October  2.  Dur- 
ing this  time  over  200,000  Poles  were 
killed  as  German  tanks  made  a  battle- 
field out  of  Warsaw.  The  Russian  Army 
could  have  gone  into  the  city  and  helped 
the  PoUsh  patriote  but  it  remained  out- 
side the  capital  and  allowed  the.  Nazis 
to  slaughter  the  citizens  of  Warsaw.  The 
Russians  cared  little  for  Polish  Uves. 
They  planned  their  strategy  carefully 
and  arrived  when  the  bloodshed  was  over 
to  take  possession  of  Warsaw— and,  in 
a  few  months,  the  entire  country. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  remember  the 
bravery  of  the  Polish  people  today.  The 
Warsaw  uprising  of  1944  Is  In  the  tradi- 
tion of  PoUsh  resistance  to  oppressors 
which  was  demonstrated  in  1831.  1848, 
1863  and  1904 — a  tradition  which  re- 
mains steadfast  today.  Polish  citizens 
are  working  daily  to  reduce  the  Influence 
of  their  Communist  conquerors  and  to 
•  replace  an  oppressive  government  with 
one  dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  freedom 
and  liberty.  By  reminding  ourselves  of 
the  Polish  sacrifices  20  years  ago.  we  re- 
mind ourselves  of  the  tyranny  under 
which  these  captive  people  live  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  today.  The  Poles'  re- 
sistance to  cH>pression  and  their  love  of 
liberty  are  as  great  an  inspiration  to  us 
today  as  they  have  been  an  inspiration 
to  free  people  for  centuries  past. 

This  stirring  event  in  Polish  history 
demonstrates  once  again  the  Russians' 
contempt  for  human  lives  and  their  con- 
tinuing desire  to  dominate  free  peoples 
whenever  and  wherever  they  can.  On 
the  anniversary  of  this  great  event  in 
PoUsh  history,  we  pause  to  reflect  upon 
the  plight  of  the  Poles  and  captive  peo- 
ples all  over  the  world.  The  Polish  ex- 
ample of  20  years  ago  serves  as  an  in- 
spiration and  a  challenge  to  all  men  who 
believe  in  the  power  of  the  idea  of  liberty. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30.  1964 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  include  an  excellent  edi- 
torial of  July  23.  1964,  from  the  Fort 
Pierre.  S.  Dak..  Times. 

The  editor  of  this  paper,  Morris  Hal- 
lock.  has  done  an  excellent  job  of  pre- 
senting his  views  to  his  readers  and  let 
me  suggest  his  views  correspond  with 
what  I  suspect  are  a  sizable  majority  of 
the  people  in  this  country. 

The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

L.BJ.  Pabw  NoiMAN  Thomas 

President  Johnson,  in  an  address  of  greet- 
ing to  ladles  of  various  organiaations  of  so- 


called  senlc«-  cltlaens  who  met  In  the  White 
House  last  January  16,  said: 

"We  are  going  to  try  to  take  aU  of  the 
money  we  think  Is  tumeoessartly  being  spent 
and  take  It  from  the  'haves'  and  give  it  to 
the  'have-nots'  that  need  it  so  much." 

This  statement,  at  the  time,  was  written  off 
in  many  quarters  as  Just  another  aphorism 
to  reassure  the  medicare  proj>onents  that 
the  administration  would  go  all  out  for 
health  Insurance  tied  in  with  social  secur- 
ity—so that  the  "haves"  (who  didn't  need 
or  want  regimented  medical  and  hospital 
services)  would  be  paying  for  the  "have- 
nots." 

But  anyone  who  has  given  any  thought  to 
the  Presidents  pending  war  on  poverty  blU 
Is  sadder  and  wiser  today— and  ready  to 
accept  an  earlier  L.B.J.  statement  quoted  by 
Robert  Splvack  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  last  December  1:  "You  say  I 
am  not  a  liberal.  Let  me  tell  you  I  am 
more  liberal  than  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and 
I  will  prove  It  to  you.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt was  my  hero — he  gave  me  my  start." 

And,  if  that  la  not  proof  enough,  there  Is 
the  very  recent  praise  of  our  President  by 
Norman  Thomas,  standard  bearer  of  the 
Socialist  Party,  and  Its  quadrennial  presi- 
dential candidate  as  far  back  as  memory 
serves.  In  his  encomium,  Mr.  Thomas  made 
It  plain,  we  thought,  that  since  L.BJ.  ex- 
pects to  run  this  year,  he  himself  may  now 
take  it  easy — secure  in  the  realization  that 
the  l>anner  of  socialism  is  in  strong  hands. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  measure  now  before 
Congress,  poverty  (which  had  been  generally 
regarded  as  a  condition  threatening  starva- 
tion) Is  the  parlous  state  of  a  citizen  with 
a  cash  Income  of  no  more  than  $3,000  a 
year— who  woiUd  then  be  eligible  to  eco- 
nomic salvation  under  one  or  more  of  the 
Innnumerable  programs  this  Robin  Hood 
legislation  would  provide. 

Among  those  who  are  puzzled  over  this 
$3,000  figure  is  South  Carolina's  Democratic 
Senator  Strom  THTTBMOin>  who  points  out 
that:  "More  than  a  million  members  of  the 
U.3.  armed  services  make  less  than  this 
amotmt."  and  that  if  $3,000  a  year  Is  poverty, 
"it  seems  contradictory  that  in  1963  the  Gov- 
ernment collected  $3.64  billion  in  personal 
income  taxes  from  the  4.1  million  Americans 
having  Incomes  of  less  than  $1,500." 

Something  Is  rotten  In  Denmark?  No,  In 
Washington.  And  you  have  not  heard 
nothing  yet. 


Racket  Picketins 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    TT.T  TKCITH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  30.  1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
1959  Congress  passed  the  Landrum- 
GrifBn  bill  which  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide effective  procedures  whereby  xinian 
members  coiild  control  their  own  orga- 
nizations. It  was  also  Intended  to  curb 
oppressive  tactics  by  union  leaders  in 
the  field  of  rackets. 

The  intent  of  Congress  Is  clearly  being 
flaunted  by  the  administration's  control 
of  members  of  the  NLRB.  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  July  26  edition  of 
the  Chicago  Heights  Star,  a  suburban 
newspaper  in  my  district. 

The  type  of  incident  reported  in  this 
article  occurs  daily  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  a  direct  result  of  the  deliberate 


manner  in  which  the  NLRB  flaunts  the 
intent  of  Congress  and  wishes  of  the 
public  as  it  mal administers  the  Lan- 
drum-GriflBn  bill. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

ExAMPtX   or  Rackkt  PlCKKTrWO 

At  least  one  gasoline  service  station  in  the 
south  suburban  area  has  been  harassed  into 
afflllaUng  with  a  Chicago  Teamsters  Uniwi 
local  for  no  apparent  reason  except  the  dub- 
ious prlvUege  of  paying  dues. 

Picketing  began  at  the  station  In  Park 
Forest  early  last  week  after  the  owner  and 
two  employees  refused  to  Join  up.  Business 
went  on  Just  about  as  usual  vmtil  the  arrival 
of  a  new  supply  of  gasoline.  Honoring  the 
picket  line,  the  union  truck  driver  refused 
to  dump  the  gas. 

The  proprietor  and  his  workers  thus  were 
faced  with  being  starved  out  of  business  and 
Jobs,  and  they  reportedly  capitulated- 

Here,  we  believe,  is  a  genuine  example  of 
the  need  for  anU-racket  picketing  legislation 
in  Illinois.  By  taking  the  stations  one  by 
one,  the  pickets  leave  litUe  alternative  to 
paying  tribute  in  the  form  of  union  dues. 
And  inclusion  of  the  owner  among  those 
foB-ced  to  Join  undersccwes  the  suggestion 
that  protection  of  employees  is  not  an  issue 
in  the  disagreement. 

We  do  not  argue  with  the  right  of  workers 
to  Join  unions  If  that  Is  their  wish.  We  do 
dispute  the  right  of  outeiders  to  coerce  them 
into  Joining. 

Opponents  of  legislation  which  would  ban 
racket  picketing  have  argued  that  it  was 
subject  to  abuse  In  the  are*  of  legitimate 
picketing.  We  think  they  can  demonstrate 
their  sincerity  by  working  with  prc^)onents 
of  such  leglslaticm  toward  perfecting  a  blU 
which  would  carry  safeguards  against  an  ob- 
vious racket. 

MeanwhUe.  operators  of  other  service  sta- 
tions in  the  area  may  petition  the  Natlc»al 
Labor  Relations  Botu-d  for  an  election  among 
their  workers  to  determine  whether  they  wish 
to  be  organized.  This  is  the  orderly  thing 
to  do.  It  would  also  be  an  opportunity  for 
the  NLRB  to  demonstrate  its  sincerity  and 
devotion  to  American  principles. 


World  Conunmusa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30,  1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  all 
times  this  body  seeks  enlightened  opin- 
ions of  groups  throughout  the  country  on 
the  direction  of  the  Nation's  foreign 
policy.  Recently,  I  received  a  statement 
from  a  group  who  have  been  participat- 
ing in  the  "great  decisions"  program  of 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association.  These 
people  have  been  meeting  regularly  for 
8  months  with  the  objective  of  discussing 
foreign  policy  and  formulating  oplnlwia 
to  be  conveyed  to  officials  in  Washing- 
ton. I  commend  to  this  body  their  rec- 
ommendations on  world  communism: 

Hon.  RoBHrr  R.  Bakht, 
Hou»e  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D«A«  Sib:  A  group  at  us  are  meeting  reg- 
ularly for  8  months  to  participate  Jn  the 
"great  decisltms"  program  of  the  Foreign 
PoUcy  Association.  Perhaps  you  know  that 
this  U  a  nationwide  cltteens'  participation 
program  with  tliree  objectivea: 

L  Help  citizens  get  facts. 
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2.  Talk  over  facts  in  traditional  American 
way. 

3.  Reach  Indlvlduai  opinions  on  VS.  for- 
eign p>oUcy  and  oommunlcate  Ideas  to  policy- 
makers In  Washington. 

It  Is  our  desire  to  keep  you  Informed  about 
the  opinions  that  are  formulated  at  efich 
meeting. 

Oiir  first  topic  for  discussion  was  "World 
Communism."  There  were  three  questions 
to  be  answered  by  the  eight  people  partici- 
pating. The  questions  and  answers  are  given 
below. 

Question.  What  policies  should  the  United 
States  adopt  toward  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern 
Europe? 

Pour  favored  seeking  a  detente  by  such 
measures  as  do  not  weaken  U.S.  capacity  to 
deter  Soviet  aggression  or  resist  aggression  If 
It  occurs. 

Six  favored  pursuing  the  cold  war  struggle 
by  every  means  possible  short  of  war  In  order 
to  achieve  vlctOTy. 

Pour  favored  encoiu-aglng  trade  In  non- 
strategic  goods,  such  as  the  sale  of  wheat  to 
Soviet  bloc  countries. 

Plve  favored  encouraging  trade  with,  and 
give  selective  aid  to,  only  those  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  that  try  to  preserve  some  de- 
gree of  Independence  of  Moscow. 

Comments : 

Russia's  aim  Is  unchanged — worldwide 
communism.  But  her  methods  are  softer 
now.  However,  war  remains  her  alternative 
If  other  methods  fall.  Consequently,  we 
must  oppose  her  effectively  and  actively  on 
all  fronts,  remembering  that  we  may  force 
her  Into  war.  To  avoid  this,  we  should  work 
to  counter  the  hold  of  communism  by  teach- 
ing others  about  democracy — through  trade, 
cultural  exchange.  Peace  Corps,  and  techni- 
cal aid  that  Is  wanted. 

As  long  as  the  Communist  bkx-  Is  Inter- 
ested In  promoting  world  communism,  and 
holds  to  Marxist  doctrine,  meaningful  nego- 
tiations with  them  Is  Impossible.  The  best 
that  can  be  accomplished  Is  a  status  quo.  A 
retreat  on  the  part  of  the  US  S.R  would  only 
come  under  pressure  and  would  only  be  a 
strategic  one  not  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  of 
weakness  or  relenting. 

Question.  What  policies  should  the  United 
States  adopt  toward  Red  China? 

Eight  favored  continuing  to  oppose  Red 
China's  admission  to  the  U.N.  and  to  refuse 
diplomatic  recognition  to  Red  China 

Eight  favored  continuing  substantial  mil- 
itary and  economic  aid  to  those  Asian  na- 
tions threatened  by  Chinese  aggrea.slon. 

Oomments: 

Admission  of  Red  China  to  the  UN  would 
be  only  a  disadvantage  to  the  United  States 
politically  (perhaps  not  commercially  in  the 
short  run)  and  a  great  advantage  to  Red 
China. 

Become  better  Informed  on  Ideological 
propaganda  appeal  of  Red  Chinese  to  coun- 
ter It  more  effectively  Also,  stand  firm 
Korea  convinced  them  we  are  weak,  and  we 
must  unconvlnce. 

Question.  What  policies  should  the  United 
States  adopt  toward  the  Slno-Soviet  rift? 

One  favored  Ignoring  It. 

Pour  favored  favoring  the  USSR  since 
it  appears  to  be  more  moderate. 

Comments: 

Support  neither  side  but  oppose  both 

Interference  in  the  dispute  between  the 
two  would  serve  to  reunify  them.  Also,  pro- 
moting the  split  would  not  necessarily  Im- 
prove conditions  for  peace. 

Apply  Golden  Rule  We  would  not  want 
China  or  Russia  to  Interfere  when  we  have 
difficulties  with  our  allies 

Recognize  that  the  more  facets  there  are 
to  communism,  the  more  areas  there  are  In 
which  to  be  alert.  This  requires  recognition 
of  the  split,  but  only  that.  We  should  arold 
balance-of-power  techniques  tut  these  Imply 
support  of  what  we  dUappror*. 
Sincerely. 

Maii  tNt  BOWM*N 


Hawaii's  Heroes  tA  the  Korean  Gmflict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWATI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28. 1964 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, July  27,  marked  our  entry  into 
the  12th  year  of  the  longest  military  truce 
in  recorded  history  with  no  real  indi- 
cation that  a  peace  treaty  ever  will  be 
concluded. 

Eleven  years  ago  officers  of  the  United 
Nations  military  command  under  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States  met  in 
the  dusty  farm  village  of  Panmunjom 
in  Korea  to  sign  a  truce  with  the  North 
Korean  and  Chinese  Communists. 
Twelve  hours  after  the  signing  of  the 
agreement,  the  guns  fell  silent  along  the 
155-mJle  Korean  front.  But  the  intended 
objective  of  that  historic  meeting — a 
f>eace  treaty  and  settlement  of  Korea's 
bisection  at  the  38th  parallel  never  oc- 
curred. 

On  both  sides  of  the  demilitarized  zone, 
soldiers  remained  in  constant  readiness 
in  their  trenches,  dugouts,  and  bunkers 
with  their  guns  ready,  ix>inted  against 
each  other  across  the  2i2-niile  area 
which  separates  North  and  South  Korea. 

Since  the  truce  was  signed,  the  Mili- 
tary Armistice  Commission  which  was 
established  by  the  military  to  secure  the 
armistice,  has  met  184  times.  In  each 
of  such  meetings,  the  Communists  have 
charged  the  United  Nations  with  viola- 
tions of  the  truce,  and  the  United  Nations 
conxmand  has  similarly  accused  the  Reds 
of  tran.sf;ressing  the  complex  truce  agree- 
ment. 

While  awaiting  the  end  of  the  cold  war 
and  the  elusive  peace  that  we  all  hope 
for  along  the  Korean  front,  it  would  be 
well  to  remember  that  there  are  those 
who  fought  and  bled  and  died  to  pre- 
serve liberty  and  human  dignity  for  our 
Korean  friends  during  that  conflict 
which  we  have  not  even  dignified  with 
the  term  "war." 

In  the  Sunday  Star-Bulletin  and  Ad- 
vertiser of  July  26,  1964.  Bob  Jones,  Ad- 
vertiser staff  writer,  has  an  excellent 
article  covering  the  part  that  Hawaii 
played  in  the  bitter  battle  of  Korea. 

It  reads  as  follows: 
H.AWAri  Sent  Her  Share  of  Heik^es  Into  the 

BITTT31   BATn.E.S   Or   KoREA 

(By  Bob  Jones) 

They  walked,  rode,  and  flew,  17,000  strong, 
into  the  shadow  of  death  in  the  war  years 
of  Korea,  In  America's  first  battlefield  clash 
with  communism. 

They  came  from  Hawaii  and  when  the  pe- 
rimeter of  Pusan  had  to  be  defended  with  the 
sweat  and  blood  of  US  soldiers,  it  was  the 
5th  Regimental  Combat  Team,  well  laced 
With  Hawaiian  boys,  who  held  the  line. 

Did  Hawaii  help  fight  that  war? 

In  the  graves  are  436  of  Hawaii's  dead 

AllTe  are  moat  of  the  M4  who  came  from 
Hawaii  and  who  were  wouruled  in  the  long, 
bitter  fight. 

More  than  four  times  as  many  of  Hawaii's 
•oldlcfB  died,  and  more  than  three  tlmaa  as 
many  were  wounded  than  from  any  main- 
land area  at  comparable  population. 

Out  at  that  war  eame  Hawaii's  flrat  Medal 
of  ■ooor  winner.  Pfc    Herbert  K    PlUlaau  of 


Walanae.  a  22-year-old  boy  who  voluntarily 
gave  hla  life  on  September  17,  I96i,  g^ 
Heartbreak  Ridge. 

When  his  unit  was  forced  to  pull  out  m 
human  wavee  of  North  Koreans  attacked,  he 
stayed  behind  to  cover  their  retreat.  He 
fired  with  hlB  automatic  weapon  xuitll  the 
ammunition  was  gone.  Then  he  threw  all 
hla  grenades. 

Finally  he  came  out  of  his  foxhole  and 
fought,  first  with  his  trench  knife  and  then 
with  bare  fists  until  he  was  killed. 

When  the  ridge  at  Pla-Rl  was  retaken  later 
by  Americans,  they  found  40  dead  where 
PllUaau  had  stood  and  died. 

Some  of  the  boys  were  born  In  Hawaii, 
others  were  not. 

Some  lost  their  lives,  others  suffered  of 
the  flesh. 

Some  were  like  Sfc.  Ralph  Shrlnskl  of 
Kaneohe  who  suffered  frostbitten  feet  three 
times  during  the  campaign. 

Or,  there  was  Pvt.  Chotoku  Oshiro  of  Wai- 
luku.  Maul,  who  spent  Christmas  Eve  1961 
In  a  trench.  At  2:25  a.m.  a  company  of 
Chinese  Communists  overran  the  line,  then 
were  beaten  back. 

Cpl.  Peter  L.  Kalwl  of  Kahulul,  Maul,  was 
with  B  Company,  31st  Infantry  Regiment, 
7th  Division,  when  he  earned  his  Bronze  Star. 
Facing  their  flre  he  wiped  out  an  enemy 
bunker  with  rifle  flre. 

About  50  boys  from  Hawaii — and  most  of 
them  were  boys — served  in  the  32d  Regi- 
ment, and  it  became  known  as  the  Queen's 
Own  Regiment  after  Queen  Lilioukalani. 

Some  of  the  men  were  heroes  in  self  de- 
fense. Like  Sgt.  Herbert  Arakaki  of  Hllo 
who  had  to  kill  three  Chinese  who  sniped  at 
him  as  he  walked  down  a  hill  to  fill  a  5-gal- 
lon  can  with  water  from  a  stream. 

Some  were  heroes  for  doing  their  Job.  Lt. 
Albert  H.  B.  Young  of  Honolulu  was  awarded 
the  Air  Medal  for  fiylng  20  aerial  surveillance 
missions  over  enemy  territory  while  he  was 
with  the  980th  Field  Artillery  Battalion  of 
the  40th  Infantry  Division. 

Some  already  had  the  stuff  heroes  are 
made  of.  Sgt.  Hiroshl  Mlyamura  was  not 
from  Hawaii,  but  In  the  big  war  he  had  been 
with  the  famed  442d  Regimental  Combat 
Team.  And  he  came  home  to  San  Francisco 
out  of  the  Korean  war  with  a  Medal  of 
Honor. 

Many  did  not  want  to  be  heroes.  They 
wanted  to  stay  alive  In  the  first  days  of  ter- 
ror and  roaring  war  as  they  were  rushed  to 
the  front  from  the  training  school  at  Scho- 
fleld  Barracks. 

Cpl.  Louis  Baldovl  of  Haiku,  Maui,  found 
himself  appointed  "point  man  '  (lead  scout) 
as  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  180th  Regiment 
moved  up  to  take  Old  Baldy  from  the  North 
Koreans. 

There  are  a  lot  of  good  stories  about  the 
50  Hawaii  boys  who  served  in  the  180th. 
They  were  among  the  proudest  when  the 
regiment  got  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation 
for  taking  a  chunk  of  land  known  simply 
as  Eerie. 

In  the  outfit  was  Cpl.  Akira  Nakata  of 
Wahlawa.  who  already  had  worn  the  Dls- 
tlngvilshed  Service  Cross.  So  was  Cpl  Clay- 
ton Murakami  of  Naalehu,  Hawaii,  who  had 
been  wounded  by  mortar  flre  and  spent  a 
month  In  a  Pusan  hospital. 

The  day  of  the  big  push.  Pfc.  Jltsuo  Higa 
of  Wallua.  Kauai,  was  hit  by  mortar  fire  and 
was  hospitalized  for  20  days. 

There  were  humanitarian  Hawaii  boys  In 
that  war.  Like  Sgt.  Susumu  Matsumoto  of 
Honolulu  who  stayed  in  the  middle  of  a 
2.600-round  bombardment  for  26  minutes  to 
give  aid  to  the  wounded. 

There  were  the  physically  brave  Like 
Cpl  Antone  Carcartlan,  Jr.  of  Llhue,  Kauai, 
who  swam  a  swollen.  75-yard-wlde  river  with 
a  communications  wire  tied  to  his  waist  to 
•et  up  contact  with  the  rest  of  bis  unit 

Maybe  it  was  to  all  the  fathers  and  moth- 
ers of  Hawaii  •oldlere,  alive  and  dead    that 


1961k 

Maj   Gen.  Wayne  C.  Smith  spoke  as  he  gave 
Carcartlan  the  Bronze  Star.: 

"From  your  islands  com*  eome  of  our  fln- 
eBt  soldiers."  


Richard  A.  Jolmsoai 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OT    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30.  1964 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  success  and  the  stat- 
ure of  the  United  States  In  the  area  of 
foreign  relations  is  the  large  number  of 
dedicated   public   servants   working   for 
their  country  in  the  foreign  field.    Those 
professional,   career   governmental   em- 
ployees, men  and  women,  spend  many 
years  abroad.  In  strange  lands,  among 
foreign  peoples,  and  often  under  trying 
circumstances.    Their  loyalty  and  patri- 
otism are  unswerving.     Their  efficiency, 
their  accomplishments,  and  their  success 
is  testified  to  by  the  fact  that  we  are  the 
leader  of  the  free  world.     For  without 
the  day  in  and  day  out  work  of  these 
"soldiers"  in  the  field  we  could  not  lead. 
It  Is  proper  and  right  that  we,  who  live 
comfortably  among  our  own  people  In 
the  Nation's  Capital,  pause  from  time  to 
time  to  recognize  and  honor  these  stal- 
warts.    One  whom  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege and  the  pleasure  to  come  to  know 
and  to  work  with  Is  Richard  A.  Johnson, 
general  counsel  in  the  American  Embassy 
in  Monterey,  Mexico.     He  has  been  ex- 
tremely cooperative  and  helpful  In  my 
dealings   with    him   and   has    exhibited 
a  compassion  and  understanding  for  the 
problems    of    individuals    unusual    and 
commendable  in  any  person.     His  diU- 
Rence   and   willingness   to   work   is   re- 
markable.   His  ability  to  get  things  done 
is  outstanding.    His  ability  to  get  along 
well  with  the  people  of  Mexico,  under- 
.scored    by   his   fluency   In   the   Spanish 
language    and   his   intimate   familiarity 
with  the  history  and  culture  of  Mexico, 
reflects  admirably  on  the  United  States 
and   brings   great   credit,    respect,   and 
honor  to  all  of  us.     One  of  the  Indica- 
tions of  the  good  work  that  Richard  A. 
Johnson  has  performed  Is  the  fact  that 
he  has  worked  through  and  liquidated  a 
tremendous   backlog   of   pending   cases, 
since  assuming  his  present  position,  In 
record  time. 

We  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  good 
relations  with  Mexico  and  many  other 
nations  throughout  the  world,  we  who 
benefit  from  the  hard  work  of  the  men 
and  women  In  the  foreign  field  and  whose 
jobs  are  made  easier  by  that  hard  work, 
are  aU  indebted  to  Richard  A.  Johnson 
and  countless  others  like  him. 


or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MZNmSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Thursday.  July  30.  1964 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Kennedy  appointed  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  he  emphasized  strongly  that: 

We  have  by  no  means  done  enough  to 
strengthen  family  life  and  at  the  same  time 
encourage  women  to  make  their  full  contri- 
bution as  citizens.  It  is  appropriate  at  this 
time  •  •  •  to  review  recent  accomplish- 
ments and  to  acknowledge  frankly  the  fur- 
ther steps  that  must  be  taken.  This  is  a 
task  for  the  entire  Nation. 

A  deserved  tribute  was  paid  by  Eliza- 
beth M.  Wood  last  month  In  the  North 
Minneapolis  Post  to  Mrs.  I.  G.  Scott,  one 
of  the  truly  remarkable  women  in  the 
Twin  Cities  area. 

Mrs.  Scott  is  the  first  woman  county 
commissioner  in  Hennepin  County,  and 
thus  she  holds  the  highest  elected  office 
of  any  woman  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
It  Is  Mrs.  Scott,  and  millions  of  other 
women,  whose  Individual  and  collective 
efforts  are  contributing  so  greatly  to  the 
rapid  Improvement  of  the  status  of  wom- 
en In  the  United  States.  I  take  great 
pleasure  and  pride  In  giving  recognition 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  to  the 
many  achievements  of  this  outstanding 
Minneapolis  woman: 

Please  permit  me  to  say  that  we  in  the 
Fourth  County  Commissioners  District  are 
aU  proud  of  Mrs.  I.  O.  Scott,  our  full-time 
commissioner.  We  are  proud  of  her  because 
she  is  the  first  woman  In  Hennepin  County 
to  be  elected  to  the  high  position  of  county 
commissioner.  For  the  record,  she  was 
elected  and  reelected  in  her  district.  The 
reason  for  her  success  Is  that  her  constituents 
feel  that  she  not  only  represents  her  district 
well  but  she  also  has  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
county  at  heart  which  U  proven  by  her 
studied  Judgments  and  deliberations. 

For  example,  Mrs.  Scott  Is  keenly  aware  of 
the  tremendous  problems  of  the  growing 
suburban  conununltles  In  Hennepin  County 
with  ever-Increasing  needs  for  schools,  roads. 
and  street  construction,  sanitary  sewage 
plus  the  need  for  parks  and  playgrounds  for 
the  youth  In  these  conununltles. 

At  the  preeent  time,  Mrs.  Scott,  by  rank. 
Is  the  highest  elected  woman  ofllclal  In  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  Some  may  ask  why  Mrs. 
Scott  holds  this  distinction.  Well,  I  can 
think  at  many  reasons  and  wlU  enumerate 
Jiist  a  few.  Mrs.  Scott  maintains  a  forward 
look,  recognizing  that  we  live  In  a  dynamic 
society  where  change  and  progress  are  In- 
evitable. Mrs.  Scott  has  compassion  for  peo- 
ple; she  has  l>een  noted  for  her  many  hours 
of  volunteer  work,  serving  on  the  women's 
auxiliary  of  North  Memorial  Hospital  as 
president  and  board  member,  and  In  other 
service  groups. 

Mrs.  Scott  Is  very  much  aware  of  the  vet- 
eran and  Is  now  chairman  of  the  veterans' 


affairs  committee  on  the  Hennepin  County 
Board  of  Ocanmlssloners.  Last,  but  not  least. 
Mrs.  Scott  has  been  very  prudent  with  the 
taxpayer's  money.  Before  she  vote*  t(x  a 
project,  she  Is  cert«an  In  her  own  mind  that 
the  most  and  best  U  being  obtained  for  the 
county  for  the  money  spent. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  ah-eady  provided  for  by  Uw, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shaU  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  secUon  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
docvunents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.   140,  p.   1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  prlnUng  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  conunlttee  has  reported 
(US   Code,  title  44.  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS   FOR   SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  pubUca- 
tlons  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  DocumenU,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  PubUc  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  aUowed  to 
authorized    bookdealers    and    quantity   ptu-- 
chasers.  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the    Government,      The    Superintendent    of 
Documents   shall   prescribe   the   terms    and 
conditions   under   which   he   may  authorize 
the   resale    of   Government    publications   by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment ofBcer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regtOatlons 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government    (U.S.   Code,   title   44,   sec.   72a, 
Supp.  2). 

CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Conmilttee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gresslonca  Directory.  No  sale  shaU  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160,  p. 
1939).  

CHANGE  OF  RKSIDENCK 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  InformaUon  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  R«co»d. 
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2.  Talk  over  fact*  In  tratlltioiuil  Amerlcaxi 
way. 

3.  Reach  Individual  opinions  on  UJ3.  for- 
ei»<n  policy  and  «>mmunlcat*  Ideii*  to  jx>llcy- 
niaJcers  In  Washington. 

It  la  our  desire  to  keep  you  Informed  about 
ihe  opinions  that  are  formulated  at  each 
ineetluj? 

Oxir  first  topic  fur  di.scu.sslon  wn.s  ■  World 
Conimiuilsm  '  There  were  Uvree  questions 
to  be  answered  by  the  eight  people  partici- 
pating. The  questions  and  answers  are  given 
below. 

Question  What  policies  should  the  United 
States  adopt  toward  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern 
Europe? 

Four  favored  seeking  a  detente  by  such 
measures  as  do  not  weiiken  US.  capacity  to 
deter  Soviet  aggression  or  resist  aggression  it 
It  occurs. 

Six  favored  pursuing  the  cold  war  struggle 
by  every  means  possible  short  of  war  In  order 
to  achieve  victory. 

FV)ur  favored  encouraging  trade  in  non- 
sirateglc  goods,  such  as  the  sale  of  wheat  to 
Soviet  bloc  countries 

Five  favored  encouraging  trade  with,  and 
(?ive  selective  aid  to.  only  thoee  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  that  try  to  preserve  some  de- 
gree of  Independence  of  Moscow. 

Comments : 

Russia's  aim  Is  unchanged — worldwide 
communism.  But  her  methods  are  softer 
now.  However,  war  remains  her  alternative 
If  other  methods  fall.  Consequently,  we 
must  oppose  her  effectively  and  actively  on 
all  fronts,  remembering  that  we  may  force 
her  Into  war  To  avoid  this,  we  should  work 
to  counter  the  hold  of  communism  by  teach- 
ing others  about  denvx-racy- throiigh  tnule 
cultural  exchange.  Peace  Corps,  and  techni- 
cal aid  that  Is  wanted. 

As  long  as  the  Communtst  bloc  Is  Inter- 
ested In  promoting  world  communism,  and 
holds  to  Marxist  doctrine,  meaningful  nego- 
tiations with  them  Is  Impossible.  The  best 
that  can  be  accompILshed  Is  a  status  quo.  A 
retreat  on  the  part  of  the  U  S  S.R.  would  only 
come  under  pressure  and  would  only  be  a 
strategic  one  not  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  of 
weakness  or  relenting 

Question  What  policies  should  the  United 
States  adopt  toward  Red  China? 

Eight  favored  continuing  to  oppose  Red 
China's  admission  to  the  UN.  and  to  refuse 
diplomatic  recognition  to  Red  China. 

Eight  favored  continuing  substantial  mil- 
itary and  economic  aid  to  those  Asian  na- 
tions threatened  by  Chinese  aggression. 

Comments 

Admission  of  Red  China  to  the  U.N  would 
be  only  a  disadvantage  to  the  United  States 
politically  (perhaps  not  commercially  in  the 
short  run)  and  a  great  advantage  to  Red 
China. 

Become  better  informed  on  ideological 
propaganda  appeal  of  Red  Chinese  to  coun- 
ter it  more  effectively.  Also,  stand  firm 
Korea  convinced  them  we  are  weak,  and  wf 
mu.st  unconvlnce. 

Question  What  policies  should  the  United 
States  adopt  toward  the  SIno-Sovlet  rift? 

One  favored  ignoring  It 

Pour  favored  favoring  the  USSR,  since 
it  appears  to  be  more  mcKterate. 

ComnienUs 

Support  neither  side  but  oppose  both. 

Interference  in  the  dispute  between  the 
two  would  serve  to  reunify  them  Also,  pro- 
moting the  split  would  not  necessarily  im- 
prove conditions  for  peace. 

Apply  Golden  Rule  We  would  not  want 
China  or  Russia  to  Interfere  when  we  have 
difficulties  with  our  allies 

Recognize  that  the  more  facet.s  there  are 
to  communism,  the  more  areaa  there  are  In 
which  to  be  alert.  This  requires  recognition 
of  the  split,  but  only  that.  We  should  avoid 
balance-of-power  techniques  as  these  imply 
support  of  what  we  disapprove. 
Sincerely, 

M.\Ri  FNE  Bowman 


Hawaii's  Heroes  of  the  Korean  Conflict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28.  1964 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  Speaker,  yes- 
lerday.  July  27,  marked  our  entry  into 
the  12th  yi^ir  of  the  longest  military  tinice 
In  recorded  history  with  no  real  indi- 
cation that  a  peace  treaty  ever  will  be 
concluded. 

Eleven  years  ago  officers  of  the  ITnlted 
Nation.s  military  command  under  the 
leadership  of  the  United  Stat^-s  met  in 
the  dusty  farm  village  of  Panmunjom 
in  Korea  to  si^n  a  truce  with  the  Nortli 
Korean  and  Chinese  Communists. 
Twelve  hours  after  the  si^mn^'  of  the 
a«reemeiit,  the  Kuns  fell  silent  along  the 
155-mile  Korean  front  But  the  intended 
objective  of  that  historic  meetinR — a 
peace  treaty  and  settlemenl  of  Korea's 
bisection  at  the  38th  parallel  never  oc- 
curred. 

On  both  sides  of  the  demilitarized  zone. 
soldiers  remained  in  constant  readiness 
m  their  trenches,  dUROuUs.  and  bunkers 
With  their  guns  ready,  poinU^l  a^'ainst 
each  other  across  the  2 '--mile  area 
which  .separates  North  and  South  Korea. 

Since  the  truce  was  signed,  the  Mili- 
tar>-  AiTnisttce  Commi.s.sion  which  was 
est.ablished  by  the  military  to  secure  the 
armistice,  ha.s  met  184  times,  In  each 
of  such  meetings,  the  Communists  have 
chai-ged  the  United  Nations  with  viola- 
tions of  the  truce,  and  the  UiiiUhI  Nations 
command  lia.s  similarly  accu.sed  the  Reds 
of  tran.'y:;re.ssiiu;  tlie  n-mplex  ti'uce  a!.;ree- 
ment 

While  awaiting  the  end  of  the  cold  war 
and  the  elusive  peace  that  we  all  hope 
for  alontc  the  Korean  front,  it  would  be 
well  to  remember  that  there  are  those 
who  foutiht  and  bled  and  died  to  pre- 
.serve  lilx-rty  and  human  diKnity  for  our 
Korean  friends  dunnu  that  conflict 
which  we  have  not  even  dipnifled  with 
the  term  "war." 

In  the  Sunday  St4ii -Bulletin  and  Ad- 
vei-tiser  of  July  26.  1964.  Bob  Jones,  Ad- 
vertiser stiifT  writer,  hius  an  excellent 
article  covering  the  part  that  Hawaii 
playtxi  in  the  bitter  battle  of  Korea. 

It  reads  a.s  follow.s 
H\w«.ii  Sfnt  Hkr  .Shauk  Mf-  Hf-R'iFs  Into  the 

BlTTXR   BATTl.h  s   Of   KoREA 

(By  Bob  Jones) 

They  walked,  rode,  and  flew.  17,000  strong 
into  tiie  shadow  of  death  in  the  war  years 
of  Korea.  In  America's  first  b.ittlefleld  clash 
with  commimlsm. 

They  came  from  Hawaii  and  when  the  pe- 
rimeter of  Pusan  hiid  to  be  defended  with  tlie 
sweat  and  blood  of  US  soldiers,  it  was  the 
5th  Regimental  Combat  Team,  well  laced 
with  Hawaiian  boys,  who  held  the  line 

Did  Hawaii  help  fight  that  war? 

In  the  graves  are  4.36  of  Hawaii's  dead 

Alive  are  most  of  the  944  who  came  from 
Hawaii  and  who  were  wounded  in  the  long, 
bitter  fight. 

More  than  four  times  as  many  of  Hawaii's 
soldiers  died,  and  more  than  three  times  as 
many  were  wounded  than  from  any  main- 
land area  of  comparable  population. 

Out  of  that  war  came  Hawaii's  first  Medal 
of  Honor  winner.  I*fc    Herbert  K    Pllllaau  of 


Wulanae.  a  22-year-old  boy  who  voluntarily 
gave  his  life  on  September  17.  1951,  on 
Heartbreak  Ridge 

When  his  unit  wa*  forced  to  pull  out  u 
h\unan  waves  of  North  Koreans  attacked,  he 
stayed  behind  to  cover  their  retreat.  He 
flre<l  with  hlfi  automatic  weapyon  until  the 
laiiniuiiltlon  was  gone  Tlien  he  threw  all 
his  grenades 

Finally  he  came  out  of  his  foxhole  and 
fought,  first  with  his  trenih  knife  and  then 
with  bare  fists  until  he  was  killed 

When  the  ridge  at  Pla-Rl  was  retaki-n  later 
by  .Americans,  they  fnviiid  40  dead  where 
Pllllaau  had  st<xxl  and  died 

.Some  of  the  b<iys  were  born  in  Hawaii, 
others  were  not. 

Some  li:)6t  their  lives,  others  sufTcred  of 
the  flesh. 

Some  were  like  Sfc  Ralph  Shrlnski  of 
Kaneohe  who  suffered  frostbitten  feet  three 
times  during  the  campaign 

t)r.  there  wius  Pvt  Chot<^>ku  Oshiro  of  Wal- 
luku,  Mavil,  who  spent  Christmas  Eve  1951 
in  a  trench  At  2  25  am.  a  company  of 
Chinese  Commtinlsts  overran  the  line,  then 
were  beaten  back 

Cpl  Peter  I.  Kalwl  of  Kahulul.  Maul,  was 
with  B  Company.  3l8t  Infantry  Regiment, 
7th  Division,  when  he  earned  his  Bronze  Star. 
Facing  their  fire  he  wiped  out  an  enemy 
bunker  with  rifle  fire 

AtKjut  50  boys  from  Hawaii — and  most  of 
them  were  boys — served  In  the  32d  Regi- 
ment, and  It  t>ecame  known  as  the  Queen's 
Own  Regiment  after  Queen  l.ilioukalanl 

Some  of  the  meti  were  heroes  In  self  de- 
fense. Like  Sgt  Herbert  Arakaki  of  Hllo 
who  had  to  kill  three  Chinese  who  sniped  at 
him  as  he  walked  down  a  hill  to  fill  a  5-gal- 
lon  can  with  water  from  a  stream 

Some  were  heroes  for  doing  their  Job  Lt. 
Albert  H  R  Young  of  Honfilulu  was  awarded 
the  Air  Medal  for  flying  20  aerial  surveillance 
ml.sslons  over  enemy  territory  while  he  was 
with  the  980th  Field  Artillery  Batt^ilion  of 
the  4nm  Infantry  Division. 

.Some  already  had  tlie  stuff  heroes  :ire 
miidc  of  Sgt  Hlroehl  Mlyamura  was  not 
from  Hawaii,  but  In  the  big  war  he  had  been 
with  the  fame<l  442d  Regimental  Combat 
Team  And  he  came  home  to  San  Francisco 
out  of  the  Korean  war  with  a  Medal  of 
Honor, 

Many  dul  not  want  to  he  hf-roes.  They 
wanted  t^i^stav  alive  in  the  first  days  of  ter- 
ror and  roaring  war  as  they  were  rvishe<l  U-> 
the  front  from  the  training  scho<;>l  at  Scho- 
lleld  Biuracks 

Cpl  I/-)Ui8  Baldovl  of  Haiku,  Maul,  found 
himself  appointed  "point  man  "  dead  scout) 
as  the  ist  Batt^ilion  of  the  ISOih  Retrlment 
moved  tip  to  U'lke  Old  Baldy  from  the  .North 
Koreans. 

There  are  a  lot  of  go<xl  stories  about  the 
50  Hawaii  boys  who  served  in  the  180th. 
They  were  among  the  proudest  when  the 
regiment  got  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation 
for  Uiking  a  chunk  of  land  known  simply 
as  Eerie 

In  the  outfit  was  Cpl  Akira  Nakata  of 
Wahiawa.  who  already  had  worn  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cro-ss  S<t  was  Cpl  Clay- 
ton Murakami  of  Naalehu.  Hawaii,  who  had 
been  wounded  by  mortAr  fire  and  spent  a 
month  ill  a  Pusan  hosplUiI 

The  day  of  the  big  push.  Pfc  Jltsuo  Higa 
of  Wailua.  Kauai,  was  hit  by  mort.-ir  fire  and 
wius  hofspit^illzed  for  20  days 

There  were  humanitarian  Hawaii  boys  in 
that  war  Like  Sgt.  Susumu  Matsumoto  of 
Hon(ilulu  who  stayed  in  the  middle  of  a 
2.500-round  bombardment  for  25  minute's  to 
give  aid  to  the  wounded 

There  were  the  physically  brave  Mke 
Cpl.  Antone  Carcartlan.  Jr  of  Llhue.  Kauai, 
who  swam  a  swollen,  75-yard-wlde  river  with 
a  communications  wire  tied  to  his  waist  to 
set  up  contact  with  the  rest  of  his  unit 

Maybe  it  was  In  all  the  fathers  and  moth- 
ers of  Hawaii  soldiers,  alive  and  dead,   thiit 


f 


l9Gi 

Mai    Gen    Wayne  C    Smith  spoke  as  he  gave 
Carcartlan  the  Bronze  KUU"  : 

•"From  your  islands  come  some  of  our  fin- 
est soldiers." 


Richard  A-   John»on 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 


OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 

Thursday.  July  30.  1964 
Mr  GONZAI^Z.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  reason."^  for  the  succe.'-s  and  the  stat- 
ure of  the  United  Slates  in  the  area  of 
foreign  relations  is  the  large  number  of 
dedicated    public    servants    working    for 
their  country  In  the  foreign  field.    Those 
professional,    career    ^•overnmental    em- 
ployees, men  and  women,  spend  many 
years  abroad,  in  strange  lands,   among 
foreign  peoples,  and  often  under  trying 
circumstances.    Their  loyalty  and  patrl- 
oll.sm  are  unswervinc.     Their  ef!iciency. 
their  accompU.shmenUs,  and  their  success 
l.s  testified  to  by  the  fact  that  we  are  the 
loader   of   the   free   world.     For  without 
the  day  in   and   day  out  work  of   these 
".soldiers"  in  the  field  we  could  not  lead 
It  Is  proper  and  right  that  we.  who  live 
(    nifoitablv   among    our   own   people   in 
the  Nations  Capital,  pause  from  time  to 
time  to  recognize  and  honor  these  stal- 
warts.    One  whom  I  have  had  the  i:)rivi- 
lege  and  Uie  pleasure  to  come  t<3  know 
and  to  work  with  Ls  Richard  A.  Johnson, 
geiieral  counsel  in  the  American  Emba.ssy 
in  Monterey,  Mexico.     He  has  been  ex- 
tremely  ccKiperative   and   helpful   in   my 
dealings    with    him    and    has    exhibited 
a  compassion  and  understanding  for  the 
problems    of     individuals    unu.sual     and 
commendable   in  any   person.     His  dili- 
gence   and    willingness    to    work    is    re- 
markable.   His  ability  to  get  things  done 
is  outstanding.     His  ability  to  get  along 
well  with  the  people  of  Mexico,  under- 
.scored    by    his    fluency    in    the    Spanish 
language    and    his   intimate    familiarity 
with  the  history  and  culture  of  Mexico, 
reflects  admirably  on  the  United  States 
and    brings    great    credit,    respect,    and 
honor  to  all  of  us.     One  of  the  Indica- 
tions of  the  good  work  that  Richard  A. 
Johnson  has  performed  is  the  fact  that 
he  has  worked  through  and  liquidated  a 
tremendous    backlog    of    pending    cases, 
since  assuming   his  present  position,  in 
record  time. 

■We  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  good 
relations  with  Mexico  and  many  other 
nations  throughout  the  world,  we  who 
benefit  from  the  hard  work  of  the  men 
and  women  In  the  foreign  field  and  whose 
jobs  are  made  easier  by  that  hard  work, 
are  all  indebted  to  Rlchaxd  A.  Johnson 
and  countless  others  like  him. 


Outstanding  MinaeapoKi  Woman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  30.  1964 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Kennedy  appointed  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  the  Status  of 
■Women,  he  emphasized  strongly  that: 


affairs  committee  on  the  Hennepin  County 
Board  of  Commissioners.  L.aEt  but  not  least, 
Mrs  Scott  ha£  been  very  prudent  with  the 
taxpayer's  money.  Before  she  votes  for  a 
project,  she  is  certain  in  her  own  mind  that 
the  most  and  best  is  being  obtained  for  the 
county  lor  the   money  spent. 


We  have  by  no  means  done  enough  to 
strengthen  family  life  and  at  the  same  time 
encourage  women  to  make  their  full  contri- 
bution as  citizens  It  is  appropriate  at  this 
time  •  •  •  to  review  recent  accomplish- 
ments and  to  acknowledge  frankly  the  fur- 
ther steps  that  must  be  taken.  This  is  a 
task  for  the  entire  Nation. 

A  deseiTcd  tribute  was  paid  by  Eliza- 
beth M.  ■U'otxl  last  moiuh  in  the  North 
Minneapolis  Past  to  Mrs.  I.  G.  Scott,  one 
of  the  truly  remarkable  women  in  the 
Twin  Cities  area. 

Mrs.  Scott  is  the  flr.st  woman  county 
commi-ssioncr  in  Hennepin  County,  and 
tlius  she  holds  the  highest  elected  office 
of  any  woman  in  the  State  of  Mmne.sota. 
It  is  Mrs.  Scott,  and  millions  of  other 
women,  who.se  individual  and  collective 
eir()rt,s  are  contributing  .so  greatly  to  the 
rai^ld  impi-ovemcnt  of  the  st.atus  of  wom- 
en In  the  United  States.  I  take  great 
ideasure  and  pride  in  giving  recognition 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  to  the 
many  achievements  of  this  outstanding 
Minneapolis  woman : 

Please  permit  me  to  say  that  we  In  the 
Fourth  County  Commissioners  District  are 
all  proud  of  Mrs.  I.  G.  Scott,  our  full-time 
commissioner.  ■We  are  proud  of  her  because 
she  is  the  first  woman  in  Hennepin  County 
to  be  elected  to  the  high  pof-ltion  of  county 
commis.sioner.  For  the  record,  she  was 
elected  and  reelected  in  her  district.  The 
rt-iuson  for  her  success  Is  that  her  constituents 
feel  that  she  not  only  represents  her  district 
well  but  she  also  has  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
county  at  heart  which  is  proven  by  her 
studied  Judgments  and  deliberations. 

For  example,  Mrs  Scott  is  keenly  aware  of 
the  tremendous  problems  of  the  growing 
suburban  communities  in  Hennepin  County 
with  ever-increasing  needs  for  schools,  roads, 
and  street  construction,  sanitary  sewage 
plus  the  need  for  parka  and  playgrounds  lor 
the  youth  in  these  communities. 

At  the  present  time,  Mrs.  Scott,  by  rank. 
Is  the  highest  elected  woman  official  In  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  Some  may  ask  why  Mrs. 
.Scott  holds  this  distinction.  Well.  I  can 
think  of  many  reasons  and  will  enumerate 
Just  a  few.  Mrs,  Bcott  maintains  a  forward 
look,  recognizing  that  we  live  in  a  dynamic 
society  where  change  and  progress  are  in- 
evitable. Mrs.  Scott  has  compassion  for  peo- 
ple; she  has  been  noted  for  her  many  hours 
of  volunteer  work,  serving  on  the  women's 
auxiliary  of  North  Memorial  Hospital  &s 
president  and  board  member,  and  in  other 
service  groups. 

Mrs.  Scott  is  very  much  aware  of  the  vet- 
eran and  iJB  now  chairman  of  the  veterauB' 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied bv  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  pn.bable  cost  thereof  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
e<=timate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
d.x:uments  not  exceeding  50  pages  ^U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec    140,  p    1938 1. 

Resolutions  lor  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  RepresentA- 
tives  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  rep>orted 
(US    Code    title  44.  sec.  133    p    1937). 


GOVERNMENT   PUBLICATIONS    FOR    SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent   of   Documents,   Government 
Printing  Office.  'Washington  25    D  C,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  P-orldcd,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent   may  be  allowed  to 
authorized    bookdealers    and    quantity    p\iT- 
chascrs,  but  such   printing  shall    not   inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the    Government.      The    Superintendent    of 
Documents    shall    prescribe    the    terms    and 
conditions    under    which    he    may    authorize 
the    resale    of    Government    publications    by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  s&le  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and   the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government    lUS.    Code,   title   44,    sec.   72a. 
Supp    21. 

CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  prlnUng,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  Bale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


CHANGE   OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  resldenceo  wiU  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  naay  b« 
correctly  given  in  the  Ricord. 


The  Com  Shortajre 


E?rrENSION  OF  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MOhfTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  31,  1964 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, much  has  been  said  concerning 
the  shortage  of  coins  In  this  country. 
The  problem  has  become  so  acute  In  some 
areas  that  business  firms  are  printing 
their  own  paper  r>ennies  and  5-cent 
pieces. 

Vending  machines,  parking  meters,  the 
ixjpulation  explosion,  coin  dealers,  coin 
speculators,  and  coin  collectors  have  all 
been  blamed  for  the  shortage.  A  recent 
editorial  published  in  the  July  1964  Mid- 
Western  Banker  offers  some  insight  into 
the  problem,  and  also  lends  support  to 
my  bill.  S.  2870.  to  eliminate  the  mmt 
marks  and  dates  from  coins. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial t>e  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

This   Business   or  Banking — The   Coin 
Shortage:   Senseless  Cents-less 
"Donn't  sund  alarm  and  gimme  all  cesh  ye 
haves." 

Wrote  a  bank  robber  by  name  of  Gu«  Mabbs. 

What  made  the  teller  surprised. 

The  note  came  back  revised  : 
"Malke  It  In  Kennedy  halves." 

If  there's  anything  that  would  get  a 
banker's  dander  up  nowadays.  It's  the  re- 
quest from  a  noncustomer:  "Would  you 
please  break  this  »20  bill  with  40  Kennedy 
half  dollars?"  What's  almost  as  bad.  the 
coin  shortage  being  what  It  Is,  Is  the  request 
from  a  loyal  customer  for  40  ordinary  nickels 
In  exchange  for  two  singles. 

In  Monroe.  Wis.,  the  nickel  shortage  Is  so 
acute  that  thfe  First  National  Bank  there 
circulated  wooden  nickels,  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  which  was  the  wire  services'  cir- 
culation of  wooden  Jokes  about  banks  cir- 
culating wooden  nickels.  Far  It  be  for  any- 
one to  throw  cold  water  on  a  little  good- 
natured  fun.  but  the  coin  shortage  has  a 
very  unfunny  side  to  It. 

A  spokesman  at  the  Detroit  Fed  reported 
the  branch  had  only  $485  In  coins  on  hand 
recenUy.  Although  the  Chicago  Fed 
wouldn't  admit  to  anything  that  sobering, 
one  official  reported  to  MWB  in  eloquent 
simplicity:  "We've  never  been  completely 
out."  Fed  officials  concede  a  general  short- 
age throughout  the  various  Federal  Reserve 
districts,  and  most  Fed  banks  have  been 
rationing  «olns  for  a  year  or  more.  As  of 
May  1,  according  to  Senator  William  Prox- 
MiRE.  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  the  total  num- 
ber of  coins  In  the  entire  Federal  Reserve 
banks"  Inventoriee  was  down  to  215  million 
pieces. 

The  coin  shortage  has  been  blamed  on 
everything  from  the  population  explosion  to 
the  penny  cannibalism  of  the  parking  meter. 
But  all  the  culprits,  save  one,  pull  coins  out 


Appendix 

of  circulation  temporarily — from  one  day  to 
a  few  months.  The  real  heavy  has  been  the 
coin  collector  who  hoards  coins  from  a  few 
years  to   eternity. 

Although  there  are  about  20,000  profes- 
sionals, or  numismatists,  their  control  over 
the  expansion  of  the  ranks  of  the  ordinary, 
or  amateur,  collector  Is  virtually  nil.  Prior 
to  laet  year,  there  were  about  10  million 
amateur  coin  collectors  In  the  country,  but 
today,  after  the  minting  of  the  Kennedy 
half  dollars,  there  must  be — any  banker 
wovild    swear — at    least    197    million. 

To  call  the  ordinary  coin  collector  an  ama- 
teur Is  particularly  apt.  He  knows  little 
about  his  hobby.  He  knows  vaguely  that 
some  U.S.  coins  of  unusual  denomination, 
size  mint  mark,  engraver's  Initials,  or  date 
have  numlEtlc  value,  and  so  he  believes  that 
all  do.  He  therefore  dutifully  hoards  any 
US  coin  that  faintly  resembles  that  desc'"ip- 
tlon,  assured  that  its  value  will  Inevitably 
Increase    In    leaps    with    age. 

He  may  wait  at  least  10  years  before  he 
feels  the  time  ripe  to  sell  and  will  feel 
enormously  _proud  of  his  good  Judgment  If 
he  gets  anything  better  than  face  value. 
No  one  can  get  through  to  him  that  he 
probably  could  have  Increased  his  return 
on  the  coin  much  more  If  he  had  Invested 
it  in  the  most  conservative  bank  savings 
account  In  the  country.  More  than  hkely, 
however,  he  will  never  sell  passing  his  preci- 
ous coin  heirlooms^ down  to  his  family,  which 
knows  even  less  about  coin  collecting  than 
he  does — except  to  hoard  them  Indefinitely 
"till  they're  worth  (always)  'a  small  for- 
tune.' "  Occasionally,  the  entire  country 
becomes  coin  coUeclng  mad.  such  as  occurred 
the  first  time  the  Lincoln  cent  was  minted 
in  1909  and  Is  currently  the  case  with  the 
Kennedy    half   dollars. 

The  average  collector  who  hoards  a  Ken- 
nedy half  believes  muUshly:  "It'll  be  worth 
something  some  day."  It  will.  It'll  be 
worth  50  cents  at  any  bank,  department 
sU)re,  shopping  center,  or  post  office.  True, 
the  collector  may  try  to  find  a  trusted  coin 
dealer  to  sell  the  coin  to.  but  even  If  he 
finds  one  he  will  be  disappointed.  Few  deal- 
ers today  are  buying  Individual  Kennedy 
halves,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  In  years 
to  come. 

A  good  deal  of  the  blame  for  the  coin  col- 
lecting madness  now  rampant  In  the  country 
is  attributable  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  Congress.  Unless  they  learn  to 
stop  whetting  the  appetite  of  the  coin  col- 
lector by  permitting  the  minting  and  cir- 
culation of  unusual  coins,  such  as  proof 
coins,  coins  with  mint  marks,  coins  of  Ir- 
regular design,  thickness,  metal,  etc..  he  will 
pull  virtually  every  coin  out  of  circulation 
and  then  storm  the  mints  panting  for  more. 
Congress  should  make  It  more  difficult  for 
the  mints  to  strike  a  new  kind  of  coin  or 
change  one  In  any  way — Including  the  point- 
less practice  of  dating  It — than  to  pass  an 
amendment   to   the   Constitution. 

Senator  Lee  Metcalf,  Democrat  of  Mon- 
tana, has  introduced  a  bill  (S.  2870)  that 
Incorporates  most  of  these  principles,  and 
for  that  reason  It  deserves  bankers'  whole- 
hearted support.  The  bill  Is  probably  more 
Important  than  other  bills  that  would  merely 
create  more  mints,  or  allow  the  Treasury  to 
enter  Into  contracts  with  private  Individuals 
to  mint  coins,  since  It  attacks  the  greatest 
cause  of  the  coin  shortage — the  voracious 
appetite  of  coin  collectors  for  unusual  coins. 

Ron  Mm-VANET. 


House  Should  Approye   Wilderness   Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
.  or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI"V:ES 
Thursday,  July  30,  1964 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
expre.ss  my  unequivocal  support  for  the 
wildcrncj-.s  bill.  When  Senator  Hum- 
phrey introduced  this  legislation  7  years 
ago,  he  said  that  it  "gives  expression  to 
a  policy  which  has  long  been  a  reality  in 
tiie  minds  and  hearts  of  the  American 
people  but  has  never  yet  been  cnbodied 
in  legislation."  I  think  it  is  time  to  make 
the  policy  of  the  wilderness  bill  a  legis- 
lative reality. 

WILDERNESS    THREATENED 

Americans  have  always  found  the 
beauty  of  untouched  wilderness  a  source 
of  inspiration  and  enjoyment.  But  un- 
less we  act  now,  the  coming  decades  will 
see  wilderness  increasingly  encroached 
upon  by  a  growing  population  and  in- 
creased mechanization.  Unless  we  act 
now.  future  generations  may  never  enjoy 
the  natural  areas  we  cherish.  We 
neglect  our  responsibility  to  the  future  if 
we  fail  to  preserve  untouched  areas. 

THE  WILDERNESS  BILX 

The  wilderness  bill  would  preserve 
natural  areas  for  our  continuing  use. 
It  would  establish  a  wilderness  preserva- 
tion system  consisting  of  present  "wilder- 
ness," "wild,"  and  "canoe"  areas.  It 
would  set  up  an  orderly  procedure  for 
additions,  deletions  or  changes  in  the 
preservation  system,  with  provisions  for 
due  notice,  public  hearings,  and  review 
by  Congress. 

I  see  no  valid  objections  to  its  passage. 
It  will  not  generally  interfere  with  the 
established  uses  of  areas  it  includes,  it 
will  not  endanger  existing  private  rights, 
and  it  will  not  call  for  the  expenditure 
of  additional  funds. 

LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND  A 
PRECEDENT 

I  think  the  passage  last  week  of  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  bill 
serves  as  fine  precedent  for  the  wilder- 
ness bill.  Both  measures  are  concrete  in- 
dications of  American  concern  for  our 
outdoor  heritage.  Among  other  things, 
the  Conservation  Fund  Act  will  help 
States  plan,  acquire,  and  develop  land 
and  water  areas  needed  for  recreation. 
My  own  State  will  receive  over  $2  million 
under  this  law.  I  think  the  wilderness 
bill,  along  with  this  act,  would  provide  a 
firm  foundation  for  the  development  and 
protection  of  a  range  of  outdoor  areas 
to  suit  every  recreational  taste. 

BOUNDARY  WATERS  CANOE  AEEA 

Minnesotans  are  happy  that  our  boun- 
dary waters  canoe  area  is  part  of  the 
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preservation  system  established  by  the 
wilderness  bill.  There  is  much  interest 
in  the  development  of  this  area,  and  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Freeman  has  ap- 
pointed a  six-man  commission  to  make 
recommendations  regarding  its  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  close  by  suggesting 
that  the  Congress  which  President  John- 
son has  termed  an  "Education  Congress" 
could,  with  the  passage  of  this  bill,  merit 
the  title  of  "Conservation  Congress"  as 
well.  It  will  have  demonstrated  its  un- 
derstanding and  concern  for  the  educa- 
tional and  recreational  needs  of  the  com- 
plex society  we  have  become. 


July  31 


Marxism  and  Progressive  Christianity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  31.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Prasident.  a 
very  highly  respected  lay  leader  In  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Julian  Dusen- 
bury,  of  Florence.  S.C.  has  called  my  at- 
tention to  a  very  interesting  and  in- 
formative article  published  in  the  July 
22,  1964,  Issue  of  the  Presbyterian  Jour- 
nal. The  article  Is  entitled  "A  Reveal- 
ing Look  at  the  Parallels  Existing  Be- 
tween Two  Revolutions."  and  was  writ- 
ten by  the  editor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Journal.  Dr.  O.  Aiken  Taylor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom    the    Presbyterian    Journal,    July    22 

1964) 
A  RirvEALiNO  Look  at  thk  Parallixs  Exi.stinq 
Betwmcn  Two  Revolutions 
(NoTK.— The  following  material  la  taken 
from  an  extensive  study  of  Marxism  and  Its 
virulent  effect  upon  Western  thought  and 
culture.  The  author  of  the  study  is  a  South 
African  university  professor  The  material 
Is  presented  here  In  order  to  point  out  the 
startling  smillarlty  between  the  alms  of 
Marxism  and  those  of  so-called  progressive 
Christianity.) 

The  nature  of  the  materialistic  threat  to 
civilization  can  be  determined  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  alms  of  Bolshevik  revolution- 
aries. In  Its  violent  beginnings  Communist 
culture  set  out  to; 

Destroy    all    established    values 

Sweep  away  everything  "traditional"  In 
order  that  they  might  concern  themselves 
solely  with  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
realities  of  the  present. 

Totally  reject  as  gruldes  the  supernatural 
and  the  absolute. 

Attack  spiritual  reality  by  the  application 
of  the  so-called  scientific  method 

Make  art  a  physiological,  mechanical  ex- 
pression of  the  material  experience  of  physi- 
cal being. 

Everywhere,  quantitative  values  were  In- 
troduced Instead  of  those  of  quality  In  the 
field  of  education  this  was  done  by  means 
of  a  "progressive"  attitude,  which  was  In- 
tended to  fit  the  student  into  a  future  place 
In  modern  society — a  place  where  he  could 
best  serve  the  Interests  of  the  projected 
new  community. 


The  new  educational  alms  were  quite  dis- 
tinct from  previous  concepts  of  education 
which,  broadly  speaking,  concerned  them- 
selves with  standards  of  quality  and  with 
building  a  critical  structure  of  selective 
powers  with  which  to  face  the  problems  of 
life,  rather  than  merely  to  be  Integrated  into 
Its  commercial  or  political  structures. 

The  so-called  philosophy  of  modern  life 
which  has  accompanied  the  spread  of  Marxist 
ideas  Into  the  West  begins  with  the  cutting 
off  of  the  past  and  the  forming  of  entirely 
new  patterns  of  thought  and  living.  It  re- 
places a  consciousness  of  heritage  with  an 
exclusive  preoccupation  with  contempo- 
raneity—with  the  now. 

For  the  leftist,  Intellectual  life  Is  relatively 
simple,  being  devoid  of  all  absolute  values 
except  those  of  rational  and  existential  ap- 
proach. The  law  of  present  necessity  replaces 
the  eternal  law  of  Ood.  under  the  prlncple  of 
so-called  humanism. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  modern 
"progressive"  Is  tolerant  of  all  men.  He 
speaks  of  tolerance  but  he  Is  quite  Intolerant 
of  those  who  oppose  his  Ideology.  In  par- 
ticular he  is  intolerant  of  men  who  retain 
and  cherish  their  links  with  the  past.  He 
scorns  tradition;  for  tradition  has  to  do 
with  an  eternal  order  rather  th&n  with 
"science";  and  the  traditionally  minded  man 
Is  concerned  more  with  the  experiences  of  the 
past  than  with  so-called  progress;  and,  above 
all,  he  believes  In  a  personal  Ood  rather  than 
In  man, 

DIG    UP    THB    ROOTS 

In  order  to  achieve  world  unification 
through  totalitarianism,  It  Is  necessary  for 
the  "progressive"  man  to  persuade  or  force 
the  traditional  man  to  pull  up  his  roots.  Like 
a  tree  a  man  divested  of  his  roots  falls  the 
more  easily  or,  having  lost  support,  will  grab 
at  whatever  U  offered  In  the  way  of  alter- 
natives. 

Thus,  by  means  of  persuasion,  propaganda, 
and  "education."  the  objective  Ls  sought, 
which  Is  the  destruction  of  all  forms  of 
authoritarianism  and  of  individuality  In 
favor  of  total  uniformity. 

By  the  removal  ot  personal  values  based 
on  absolutes,  and  of  the  individual  man,  the 
mentally  conditioned,  collective  man  can  be 
firmly  established.  The  purpose  Is  to  ob- 
literate the  Inheritances  from  the  past  and 
all  supernaturallstlc  thought. 

In  the  ascendancy  Is  the  new  mind, 
replacing  the  old  mind.  The  old  mind.  Im- 
perfect as  It  was  and  Is.  nevertheless  gropes 
toward  the  completion  of  a  purpose — a  pur- 
pose which  is  determined  by  the  preexlstence 
of  a  natural  or  divine  order  of  things. 

The  new  mind  Is  not  groping  toward 
anything,  because  eternal  reality  does  not 
exist — so  we  are  told — beyond  the  existential 
and  material  experiences  of  the  present. 

The  old  mind  gropes  toward  an  objective 
outside  and  beyond  Its  normal  orbit. 

The  new  mind  expresses  Itself  within  the 
confines  of  the  immediate,  material  world. 
All  this  Is  very  clearly  seen  In  art — paint- 
ing, music,  drama.  Painting  today  Is  a 
highly  excitable  act  which  U  supposed  to 
give  expression  to  the  unconscious,  making 
visible  in  a  kaleidoscope  of  color  one's  Inner 
emotions  and  Impulses. 

The  new  mind  also  expresses  itself  In 
music  without  focus,  purpose,  or  direction, 
except  as  It  reflects  the  Impulses  of  the 
moment.  In  some  quarters  electronic  tape 
sounds,  mathematical  formula,  mechanical 
fragments  of  "nonmelody "  and  "nonrhythm" 
are  Introduced  as  serious  "music." 

All  new  mind  art  Is  not  of  the  same  style, 
of  course,  but  every  method  of  expression 
concentrates  upon  the  same  basic  Ideology — 
that  of  materialism. 

One  CAT!  reasonably  draw  two  conclusions 
from  an  examination  of  the  emerging  pat- 
terns  of    Western    thought; 

(I)  A  new  form  of  "Christian"  Intellec- 
tixallsm    has    arisen    which,    far   from    being 


antl-Communlst  as  claimed.  Is  In  fact  fmiy 
engaged  In  implementing  Marxist  Socialist 
Ideology  and  practice.  It  differs  from  modem 
Russian  or  Chinese  commxinlsm  only  by 
being  nonnatlonallstlc. 

(2)  Whereas  this  form  of  Western  Intellec- 
tuallsm  claims  to  be  In  creative  rebellion 
It  Is  in  fact  a  result,  knowingly  or  unknow.' 
'ngly.  of  consent  and  submission  to  Marxl«t 
Ideology 

The  claim  to  being  progressive  is  entirely 
false.  In  fact  a  very  great  deal  of  what  U 
falsely  claimed  to  be  Individualistic  rebellion 
against  outgrown  tradition  Is  totally  devoid 
of  Individualism  and  is  but  a  slavish  reflec- 
tion of  collectlvlst  political  forms. 

THE      PROSPECT     AHEAD 


Tile  prospect  ahead  is  that  of  a  uniform 
dialectic  which,  although  denying  the  abso- 
lute. Is  itself  absolutist  and  which  declarts 
to  be  untn.ie  or  even  nonexistent  everything 
which  does  not  conform  to  Itself. 

It  has  effectively  destroyed  the  old  scale 
of  values  and  has  Instigated  a  new  set  of 
values  which  describe: 

A  state  of  general  unrest  as  peaceful  co- 
existence; 

A  state  of  economic  slavery  as  political 
freedom; 

A  state  of  collectlvlst  materialism  as 
Christianity; 

A  state  of  collective  vulgarity  as  civilized 
culture; 

A  state  of  sabotage  and  subversion  of  law 
and  order  as  the  expression  of  political  rights; 

A  system  of  group  Indoctrination  as  edu- 
cation. 

The  system  into  which  man  Is  being  stead- 
ily absorbed  is  a  totalitarian  reorganization 
of  the  world,  from  which  the  accumulated 
experiences  of  past  civilizations  and  cultures 
are  being  exterminated. 

The  end  product  of  this  system  Is  an  in- 
complete man  who  Is  a  danger  to  humanity. 

Free  thought  can  be  shaped  only  by  men 
who  have  not  been  degraded  by  a  system. 
Truth  Is  not  reassuring;  It  is  demanding. 
But  absolute  and  demanding  truth  Is  being 
replaced  by  the  assurances  of  a  system. 

What  Is  needed  Is  a  rebuilding  of  man  to 
his  original  strength  of  purpose  and  Indi- 
viduality based  on  eternal  truth  so  that  he 
may  reacquire  the  knowledge  and  power  to 
resist  and  destroy  the  new  totalitarian  con- 
cept which  has  made  him  a  creature  of  the 
mass  The  basic  need  Is,  of  course,  a  spir- 
itual one. 

The  above  description  of  modern  civilized 
man's  educational  and  cultural  predicament 
la  too  convincingly  accurate  to  require  de- 
bate. We  were  Impressed,  as  we  read  it. 
with  its  application  to  the  modern  world  of 
religion. 

Everything  the  author  said  about  cultural 
and  educational  patterns  could  be  applied 
to  the  "new  theology"  which  has  poisoned 
the  church. 

Take  the  emphasis  upon  cutting  off  all 
binding  ties  with  the  past,  for  instance.  In 
the  view  by  the  minister  whose  thoughts 
on  "Sex  and  Freedom"  appeared  in  the  June 
10  Journal  there  are  no  absolutes  from  the 
past  which  can  determine  a  person's  behav- 
ior in  the  present  Not  even  the  Bible  is 
to  be  taken  as  a  "rulebook"  laying  down 
everlastingly  valid  principles.  That  view, 
typical  of  the  liberal  religionist.  Is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  philosophy  of  existentialism.  Al- 
though it  pays  Up  service  to  Ood  it  dove- 
tails with  the  patterns  of  ccniectlvlsm  out- 
lined In  the  article  above. 

Even  the  popular  philosophy  which  takes 
the  Bible  as  "witness  and  Instrument"  of 
revelation  serves  the  purposes  of  those  who 
would  sever  man's  ties  with  the  past  and 
cut  the  roots  of  his  spiritual  connections. 
The  advocates  of  this  view  In  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  the  United  States — by  and 
large— do  not  have  such  an  eventuality  In 
mind,  of  course.     They  rather  seek  to  pre- 
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gerre  the  past  In  the  "insights"  of  the  present. 
But  cutting  oneself  from  the  past  while  try- 
ing to  preserve  it  is  folly.  And  changing 
the  authority  of  the  Bible  from  a  revelation 
to  a  report  of  revelation  Which  Is  to  be  taken 
and  applied  to  one's  existential  situation  In 
the  light  of  present  needs  Is  to  do  exactly 
what  the  author  of  the  above  article  Is  talk- 
ing about. 

What  we  need,  of  course.  Is  a  return  to 
authority  and  to  supernatural  religion. 
Practically  that  might  be  encouraged  If  we 
quit  looking  for  religion  values  In  a  hun- 
dred curious  places — secular  literature,  nov- 
els, drama  forms,  "adult"  films,  even  the 
history  of  the  church  and  the  Christian  life— 
and  concentrate  on  the  source  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  namely  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  nnd  New  Testaments,  the  Word  of  God. 
the  Bible. 

And  to  the  extent  that  suggestion  Foimds 
naive,  consider  whether  the  "new  philoso- 
phy" has  not  done  Its  work  In  your  thinking. 


Integrity  Within   tiw   Internal   Revenue 
Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  McINTYRE 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  U>aTED   STATES 

Friday.  July  31,  1964 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  June  issue  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Internal  Revenue  Employees 
Bulletin  there  appeared  a  penetrating 
editorial  on  integrity  within  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

The  editorial  emph,asizes  the  joint  re- 
spon.sibillty,  between  management  and 
employee  orgrnaizations,  for  combating 
any  breach  of  Integrity.  I  highly  com- 
mend this  message  for  Its  forthright 
recopnltlon  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
employee  organization,  particularly  that 
which  has  exclusive  recognition.  It  Is 
through  cooperative  efforts  such  as  this 
that  we  shall  continue  to  have  high 
standards  within  the  Service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial comment  from  the  June  issue  of 
the  NAIRE  Bulletin  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Editorial,   Comment 

Once  again  the  word  Integrity  has  been 
projected  Into  the  IRS  scene.  It  has  been 
there  before,  but  each  time  Its  definitive 
mo;inIng  has  prevailed.  That  meaning  will 
prpvfill  also  this  time  as  steps  are  underway 
to  restore  soundness  of  principle  and  char- 
acter, uprightness,  and  honesty  as  the  way 
of  life  for  all  within  the  Service. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  recent 
breach  of  Integrity  within  the  IRS  Is  sym- 
bolic of  a  similar  breach  In  American  life  In 
general.  It  Is  said,  for  instance,  that  shoddy 
manufacturing  processes,  with  resultant  In- 
ferior products,  constitute  one  such  symbol. 
Questionable  commercial  arrangements,  re- 
tall  and  wholesale  manipulations,  disinter- 
ested salesmanship — all  to  the  detriment  of 
the  consumer,  are  otber  examples  cited  as 
evidence  of  the  breakdown  Of  Integrity.  Re- 
laxation of  the  discipline  In  the  home  which 
reflects  itself  in  the  child  as  it  enters  the 
teens  and  adult  life  is  given  as  a  reason  why 


integrity  suffers.  A  decline  In  public  morals 
and  morality  as  a  result  of  present  trends  In 
literature  and  entertainment  media,  it  Is 
contended.  Inevitably  affects  integrity. 
Most  likely  the  answer  will  be  tbat  It  Is  a 
combination  of  all  these  factors  that  has 
come  to  place  such  a  premium  on  the  type 
of  Integrity  that  marked  the  early  decades 
of  this  country's  history,  that  brought 
eminence  In  world  trade,  that  made  America 
the  ideal  of  free  peoples  everywhere. 

Regardless  of  what  analysis  will  finally 
show  with  respect  to  Integrity  In  the  Ameri- 
can body  politic  In  general,  counteraction 
Is  already  underway  so  far  as  any  breaches 
of  Integrity  In  IRS  are  concerned.  Spear- 
headed by  Commissioner  Mortimer  Caplln, 
oflirlals  of  the  Service  have  been  Instructed 
to  present  their  views  of  what  is  needed  to 
offset  the  damaged  image  created  by  the 
malfeasance  of  a  relatively  small  number  of 
emplf)yees  and  to  restore  public  confidence  in 
the  recognized  ba.slc  Integrity  of  the  Serv- 
ice. The  task  assumes  greater  Importance 
since  IRS,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
agency,  is  exposed  continually  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  type  of  malfeasance  and  Its 
generating  influences. 

Integrity,  as  one  official  puts  It.  rests  with 
everything  anybody  in  IRS  does  at  all  times. 
It  depends  upon  good  management  and  good, 
day-to-day  normal  operations.  It  calls  for 
an  evaluation  by  every  employee  of  the  pos- 
sible reaction  to  Ais  or  her  every  activity 
as  an  employee.  Integrity,  this  same  ofRclal 
said.  c<  mes  from  within  one's  self.  It  does 
not  me\n  the  ABC's  of  life,  the  routine,  the 
material,  but  rather  It  means  that  which 
must  be  built  Into  the  employee's  day-to- 
day conduct.  It  must  grow  from  the  bot- 
tom up,  rather  than  from  the  top  down. 
Another  official  defined  Integrity  as  the  thing 
that  makes  people  trust  you. 

In  the  Instances  of  malfeasance  that  have 
come  to  light  recently.  It  Is  merely  begging 
the  question  to  say  that  they  are  the  result 
of  the  way  of  life  In  any  given  geographical 
area.  If  Integrity  prevails  as  It  should,  any 
way  of  life  Inconsistent  with  It  stands  re- 
pudiated. If  soundness  of  moral  principles 
and  character  and  uprightness  and  honesty 
are  a  part  of  an  employee's  basic  training — 
and  here  is  meant  not  only  his  or  her  job 
training — temptations  and  adverse  outside 
Influences  cannot  find  root.  Admittedly, 
this  is  an  idealistic  conception,  yet  It  Is  not 
less  valid  because  American  mores  have  de- 
clined at  the  present  time.  Wlthm  the 
memory  of  some  still  In  the  Service,  deviation 
from  the  highest  standards  of  conduct,  from 
anything  that  tended  to  mar  the  highest 
ptibllc  image  of  those  responsible  for  the 
fair  and  Impartial  enforcement  of  the  Na- 
tion's tax  laws  was  Inconceivable.  Not  even 
the  slightest  veering  away  from  those  stand- 
ards was  thought  of  and  while  temptations  to 
depart  from  them  did  exist,  though  not  as 
resisted.  That  Is  the  Integrity,  the  Impec- 
cable character  that  is  so  vitally  needed 
extensively  as  in  recent  times,  they  were 
today. 

Responsibility  for  combating  any  breach  of 
Integrity  rests  both  with  management  and 
the  employee  organization,  particularly  the 
employee  representative  that  has  been 
granted  exclusive  recognition.  Manage- 
ment's responsibility  lies  In  providing  con- 
tinually, through  adequate  communications, 
guidelines  that  will  Insure  Integrity,  re- 
peatedly emphasizing  avenues  of  high  em- 
ployee standards.  The  employee  organiza- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  must  make  certain 
that  In  the  application  of  those  standards 
the  rights  of  employees  are  protected,  that 
Improper  application  Is  avoided.  This 
NAIRE  has  done.  It  has  at  the  same  time 
pledged  Its  continued  support  of  measures 
that  will  insure  integrity  within  the  Service 
at  its  highest  level. 

O.W.R. 


Jodicial  Leg^tlatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF    VIXGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  31,  1964 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  8. 1  made  on  the  Senate  floor  a  brief 
speech  which  I  entitled  '"Judicial  Legis- 
lation." and  in  which  I  said: 

In  decision  after  declslonr,  during  the  past 
12  years,  the  Supreme  Court  has  arrogated 
to  Itself  the  privilege  of  amending  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  full  weight  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  has  been 
placed  behind  the  enforcement  of  that 
usurpation   of   power. 

Eleven  days  later,  the  same  sentiments 
were  echoed  by  a  distinguished  Florida 
lawyer.  Hon.  Millard  P.  Caldwell,  in  a 
coast-to-coast  broadcast  on  the  Dean 
Manion  Porum.  I  had  the  honor  and 
pleasure  of  serving  in  the  House  with 
Judge  Caldwell,  who  later  became  Gov- 
ernor of  Florida,  and  in  recent  years  has 
served  with  great  distinction  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida. 
Charging  that  the  Warren  Court  is 
charting  the  road  back  to  tyranny.  Judge 
Caldwell  said: 

The  Court,  exhibiting  its  contempt  for  the 
Conftltution.  asserting  its  p>ower  to  overrule 
long-recognized  constitutional  pwlnciples  and 
reading  Into  the  Constitution  new  and  alien 
Ideas,  has  spawned  mistrust. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  other  excerpts  from  the  Jus- 
tice Caldwell  radio  address  of  July  19. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Judicial  Legislation 

The  Russian  Constitution  provides  for 
equal  rights  for  citizens  of  all  races,  for 
women,  for  separation  of  church  and  state, 
for  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  freedom  of  assembly.  Russia  Is  a  prime 
example  of  what  can  happen  to  a  nation 
when  centralized  power  is  substituted  for 
constitutional  safeguards. 

In  the  formation  of  our  government  cen- 
tralization had  its  strong  advocates  but  fi 
majority  of  the  Pounding  Fathers,  In  the 
light  of  their  firsthand  knowledge  of  despot- 
ism, kings  and  monarches,  and  being  con- 
vinced that  centralization  Is  synonymous 
with  tyranny,  required  the  historic  division 
of  authorltv  between  the  executive,  legisla- 
tive and  Judicial  branches  of  government  and 
reserved  in  Vie  States  all  pwwers  not  granted 
by   the   States    to   the   Federal    Ooverment. 

It  strikes  me  as  elemental  that  the  key- 
stone of  Stability  In  a  Republic  is  mutual 
respect — respect  on  the  part  of  the  Institu- 
tions for  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  people 
and  respect  by  the  people  for  the  govern- 
ment. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  Congress  and 
the  Supreme  Court  maintained  profound  re- 
spect for  the  people  of  America,  for  the  rights 
of  the  States  and  for  the  Constitution.  For 
a  century  and  a  half  the  people  entertained 
profound  respect  for  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Congress.  Neither  premise  Is  now  ten- 
able. 

COtTBT    TRAMPLING    ON    RIGHTS    OF    THX    PKOPLX 

I  do  want  to  talk  about  the  Constitu- 
tion— and    our   obligation   to   preserve   tluit 
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Corutltution  aa  It  aaiSeguajrls  the  rights  of 
the  people  and  of  the  States,  the  separation 
of  the  three  branches  of  Oovemment  and 
the  historical  checks  and  balances. 

As  a  lawyer  and  a  Judge  I  should  tell  you 
it  Is  no  happy  experience  to  find  my  long- 
nurtured  convictions  In  conflict.  As  a  law 
student  I  was  taught  the  accurate  construc- 
tion of  the  law  and  the  Constitution  is  to  be 
found  In  the  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  As  a  lawyer  I  have  advised  my  clients 
and  have  conducted  my  litigation  on  the 
basis  of  the  opinions  of  that  Court. 

But,  also.  I  was  taught  the  whole  structure 
of  our  Oovemment  la  founded  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution — that  without  a  Consti- 
tution and  without  obedience  to  that  Con- 
stitution by  the  citizens,  by  the  public  offi- 
cials and  the  Judiciary,  we  cannot  hope  for 
the  liberties  incident  to  a  Republic. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  necessity  to  speak  with  some  frank- 
ness imposes  an  onerous  responsibility  be- 
cause, in  utter  candor,  I  must  tell  you  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  not 
subject  to  election  by  the  people  nor  to  their 
will,  there  for  life,  has  tortured  the  plain 
language  of  the  Constitution  and,  to  that 
extent,  has  destroyed  the  rule  of  law  and 
substituted,  in  its  stead,  the  rule  of  man. 

The  integrity  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
represents  the  difference  between  a  free  gov- 
ernment elected  by  the  people  and  govern- 
ment by  nine  appointed  Judges.  To  make  it 
shockingly  plain,  our  Republic  has.  in  major 
degree,  been  converted  to  a  coUecttvistlc  sort 
of  prlnciptility  over  which  we.  as  citizens, 
have  lost  control. 

That  Is  harsh  language — language  which 
should  not  be  used  unless  there  is  sound 
and  provable  basis  for  the  apprehension  ex- 
pressed. We  will  look  at  the  record  and  see 
if  what  the  Court  has  done  and  what  the 
Justices  of  that  Court  have  said,  warriint  the 
views  I  have  voiced. 

The  Court,  exhibiting  its  contempt  for  the 
Constitution,  asserting  its  power  to  overrule 
long- recognized  constitutional  principles  and 
reading  Into  the  Constitution  new  and  alien 
ideas,  has  spawned  mistrust. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  the  sort 
of  imperlallty  which  has  engendered  mistrust 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr  Justice  Douglas, 
In  the  Lincoln  Mills  case,  held  the  Court 
was  authorized  to  "fashion  a  body  of  Federal 
law";  that  "the  range  of  Judicial  inventive- 
ness will  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
problem  " 

Does  it  intrigue  your  curiosity  to  ask  when 
that  Court  was  authorized  to  'fashion  a  body 
Of  Federal  law"  or  to  Indulge  "Judicial  in- 
ventiveness"? 

That's  the  sort  of  Irresponsibility  which 
Judge  Learned  Hand,  the  most  eminent 
Jurist  of  this  era,  had  In  mind.  In  his  lecture 
at  Harvard,  of  all  places,  when  he  waved  the 
danger  flag  and  pointed  to  what  can  happ>en 
when  the  Supreme  Court  arrogates  to  Itself 
the  power  to  restrict  the  rights  of  legislative 
bodies  to  legislate,  and  a.ssumes.  for  the 
Court,    the    legislative    function 

StTPREME    COUHT    ASSUMING    n.t.EGAL    LEGISLATIVE 
ROLE 

Judge  Hand  said  the  Supreme  Court's  def- 
inition of  powers  leaves  no  doubt  that  It  as- 
sumes the  role  of  a  "third  legislative 
chamber"  He  criticized  the  Court's  usurpa- 
tion of  power  and  said  he  had  never  been 
able  to  understand  on  what  basis,  other  than 
arbitrary  usurpation,  the  Court  had  adopted 
the  fact  it  may  legislate. 

I>3ubting  the  wisdom  of  any  Judge  serving 
as  a  "conmiunal  mentor,"  Judge  Hand  said: 
"If  we  do  need  a  third  chamber  It  should 
appear  for  what  it  is,  and  not  as  the  Inter- 
preter of  Inscrutable  principles" 

Several  years  ago  the  Conference  of  Chief 
Justices  of  the  several  States,  by  formal  reso- 
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lutlon.  ur{^  the  Supreme  Court,  aa  It  de- 
termines queetlons  touching  the  powers  re- 
served to  the  States,  to  exercise  the  greatest 
of  all  Judicial  powers — the  power  of  Judicial 
self-reetralnt — and  to  recognize  the  differ- 
ence between  that  which  the  Constitution 
may  prescribe  and  that  which  a  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  may  deem  desirable. 

I  am  told  that,  when  the  resolution  was 
reported,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  walked  out  of  the 
meeting  and  resigned  from  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

That  the  Supreme  Court  has  consciously 
set  atx>ut  rewriting  the  laws  is  apparent  in 
the  language  of  the  Justices  themselves.  For 
example.  In  the  case  of  Griffiin  v.  Illinois, 
one  of  the  Justices  said  that: 

"Candor  compels  acknowledgement  that 
the  decision  rendered  today  is  a  new  ruling. 
•  •  •  We  should  not  Indulge  in  the  Action 
that  the  law  now  announced  has  always  been 
the  law." 

In  Baker  v.  Carr,  two  dissenting  Justices 
said  of  the  majority  opinion: 

"The  Court  today  reversed  a  uniform  course 
of  decision  established  by  a  dozen  cases.  In- 
cluding one  by  which  the  very  claim  now 
sustained  was  unanimously  rejected  only  6 
years  ago." 

That   the  majority   opinion   was: 
"(A)    massive    repudiation    of    the    experi- 
ence of  our  whole  past  in  asserting  destruc- 
tively  novel   Judicial   powers" 

In  Cole  V.  Ycning,  the  dissenting  Justices 
said  that  by  its  action  the  Court  intruded  it- 
self Into  presidential  policymaking— that  the 
Court's  order  "has  stricken  down  the  most 
effective  weapon  against  subversive  activi- 
ties available  to  the  Oovemment" 

In  Mapp  V.  Ohio,  which  overruled  long- 
standing precedent  affecting  SUte  courts, 
three  dissenting  Justices  agreed  they  were 
"bound  to  say  that  what  has  been  done  is 
not  likely  to  promote  respect  either  for  the 
Court's  adjudicatory  process  or  for  the  sta- 
bility of  Its  decisions  •  •  •  this  Court  can 
increase  respect  for  the  Constitution  only  if 
it  rigidly  respects  the  limitations  which  the 
Constitution  places  upon  It  •  •  •  our  voice 
Ijecomes  only  a  voice  of  power,  not  of  rea- 
son." 

In  Ariiona  v  California,  the  majority  of 
the  Court  became  so  briizen  In  stripping 
the  rights  from  the  .States  that  even  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas,  an  avowed  centralist  and. 
In  his  own  right,  a  noted  spinner  of  new 
law,  could  not  stomach  it. 

He,  Joining  the  dissent,  said  the  majority 
of  the  Court  granted  "the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy a  power  and  command  over  water  rights 
In  the  17  Western  States  that  It  never  has 
had,  that  It  always  wanted,  that  it  could 
never  persuade  Congress  to  grant,  and  that 
this  Court  up  to  now  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  recognize,"  that  "the  present  case 
•  •  •  will,  I  think,  be  marked  as  the  bald- 
est attempt  by  Judges  oi  modern  times  to 
spin  tlielr  own  philosophy  Into  the  fabric  of 
the   law  ■' 


I  Have  Lost  a  Friend 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23,  1964 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation  shares  California's 
sorrow  in  the  loss  of  her  indomitable 
Senator  Clair  E:ngle. 

It  was  my  high  privilege  to  know  Clair 
Engle  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury during  which  time  we  developed  a 


very  close  relationship,  the  memory  tt 
which  I  cherish. 

I  first  met  Clair  Engle  when  he  vu 
elected  to  the  CaUfomia  legislature  u 
State  Senator  representing  Teham* 
County.  I  was  then  executive  officer  of 
the  California  Division  of  Pish  aod 
Game  and  because  of  our  common  lnt«'. 
est  in  conservation,  we  were  thrown 
pretty  much  together.  He  came  on  to 
Congress  and  I  followed  him  about  3 
years  later.  We  were  both  interested  tii 
the  development  of  the  Central  Valley 
and  in  the  water  and  power  problems  of 
California.  During  my  first  term  in 
Congress.  I  served  on  the  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  Committee.  Under  the 
Reorganization  Act.  Clair  Engle  was  as- 
signed to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  which  incorporated  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation.  I  went  to  another  com- 
mittee. During  my  service  on  the  Irri- 
gation and  Reclamation  Committee,  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  for  the  high  dam  on  the 
American  River  in  Polsom.  Calif.  In  the 
80th  Congress,  after  I  had  left  the  com- 
mittee and  Mr.  Engle  had  taken  over,  he 
reintroduced  the  bill,  which  eventuaUy 
became  law.  He  was  always  generous 
enough  to  refer  to  that  legislation  as  the 
Engle-Miller  bUl. 

Clair  became  chairmsin  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  it  was  here  that  he  made  his  great 
contribution  to  our  country  and  particu- 
larly to  the  West.  He  was  an  outstand- 
ing authority  on  reclamation  laws.  He 
had  an  imagination  and  an  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  and  the  necessity 
for  water  and  power.  He  had  the  drive 
and  the  courage  to  fight  for  this  in  the 
face  of  great  odds. 

When  he  got  to  the  Senate,  this  was 
still  his  first  love  and  there  again  he 
carried  the  torch  that  wsis  responsible 
for  a  great  deal  of  our  water  and  power 
development  in  the  Western  United 
States. 

Clair  Engle  was  a  humanist.  He  loved 
his  fellow  men  and  he  never  ceased  to 
work  In  their  interest. 

We  shall  miss  Clair  Engle.  It  will  be 
hard  to  replace  him,  and  his  accomplish- 
ments in  the  short  52  years  of  his  life 
will  go  down  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  know  him, 
I  appreciate  his  worth  and  acknowledge 
our  great  loss.  To  his  lovely  wife.  Lu. 
Mrs.  Miller  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy. 


'Secure  My  Blessings" — Poem  by  Mrs. 
Harold  Disco 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  Ot"  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  31,  1964 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  the 
good  fortune  to  have  a  constituent  and 
friend  in  Connecticut  who  Is  an  accom- 
plished   poetess.    She    is    Mrs.    Hanrfd 


Disco,   of   NoiTivlch,    Conn.     She    writes 
under  the  pen  name  of  Jo  Bingham. 

Recently  she  was  kind  enough  to  send 
tne  one  of  her  p)oems,  entitled,  "Secure 
My  Blessings."  It  is  a  piece  of  peitriotlc 
verse  which  I  feel  Is  unusual  In  Its  elo- 
quence and  beauty;  therefore,  I  ask  that 
It  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Secure  My  Blessings 

I  am  the  country — 
Become  all  my  dimensions : 
Riae  with  my  mountains. 
Reach  with  my  trees. 
Spread  with  my  grasses. 

I  am  the  Union — 

Becooae  my  strength: 

Be  one  with  me  and  still  be  many. 

Individual  as  fern, 

Diverse  as  river  veinlngs. 

Sovereign  as  the  stars; 

I  am  the  people. 

I  am  the  cities, 

I  am  the  States;  ^ 

My  being  is  of  these. 

My  purpose  Is  for  these. 

My  hope  lies  in  them; 

Made  one  from  many, 

I  am  the  Nation — 

Become  my  shield. 

I  am  the  sought  and  the  found. 

The  symbol  and  the  fact. 

The  flag  and  the  court  of  freedom: 

I  am  liberty — 

Became  my  pride. 

— Jo  Bingham. 
July  1961. 


Hon.  Banris  C.  Jackson,  of  Hillsboro,  Tex., 
Keynotes  the  25th  Annaal  American 
Cotton  Confress 


EXTEINSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2. 1964 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  25th  annual  American  Cotton  Con- 
gress met  In  Waco.  Tex.,  on  June  5,  1964. 
and  the  keynote  speaker  was  my  very 
good  and  able  friend,  the  Honorable 
Burrls  C.  Jackson,  of  Hillsboro.  Tex. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  one  individual 
who  has  had  as  close  an  association  with 
the  cotton  industry  &s  Burris  Jackson. 
In  fact,  he  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers who  organized  the  American  Cotton 
Congress  back  in  1938,  and  has  since 
served  as  president  of  this  organization. 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  include  with  my  remarks,  the  keynote 
address  made  by  Mr.  Jackson  as  general 
chairman  of  the  convention. 

Cotton's  Past,  Prissnt.  and  F*uture 
{By  BurrljB  C.  Jackson,  general  chairman  of 

the  25tli  annual  American  Cotton  Congress 

delivered  mt  the  MsslQin  In  Waco,  June  6, 

This  iB  the  silver  anniversary  meeting  of 
this  oongresa.     Its  theme  is  "Cotton's  Past. 


Present,  and  Future."  It  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  reflect  where  we  were,  where  we  have 
come,  and  where  we  are  headed. 

Cotton  has  been  on  a  poUtlcal  roller 
coaster  since  the  early  thirties.  It  was 
at  the  very  bottom  of  one  of  its  dips  when 
this  congress  convened  here  In  'Waco  25 
years  ago.  It  was  selling  for  about  9  cents 
a  pound;  domestic  consumption  had  sunk 
to  less  than  7  million  bales  annually;  ex- 
ports were  decreasing  rapidly;  surpluses  were 
building  up;  and  rayon  was  moving  Into  cot- 
ton's   traditional    markets. 

TTien,  you  will  remember,  the  coaster 
started  Its  upward  climb.  It  zoomed  to  a 
peak  during  World  War  II  as  most  of  the 
surplus  was  used  up.  It  leveled  olT  for  a 
while  and  then  the  Korean  war  pushed  the 
coaster  up  another  hump.  But  the  track 
wasn't  built  for  a  steady  upward  climb.  The 
planners  did  not  construct  It  that  way.  Ex- 
p>ort  embargoes  were  Imposed  on  U.S.  cot- 
ton. The  world  price  soared  to  as  much  as 
a  dollar  a  pound.  Every  country  that  could 
grow  cotton  began  expanding  production  and 
taking  over  our  markets. 

We  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  dip  again 
In  1956  when  Congress  passed  a  bill  making 
it  mandatory  that  cotton  be  sold  for  export  at 
competitive  prices.  A  subsidy,  of  course, 
was  necessary  to  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween the  domestic  price  and  the  world 
price  and  thereby  bail  out  our  export  mar- 
ket. 

With  a  view  toward  eliminating  some  of 
the  dangerous  curves  and  terrifying  dips 
In  the  track,  the  cotton  Industry — led  by  pro- 
ducers— successfully  spearheaded  legisla- 
tion In  1958  to  bring  about  a  gradual  lower- 
ing of  price  supports. 

We  wanted  to  head  toward  a  true  one- 
price  competitive  system.  This  began  to 
pay  off.  We  started  to  climb  again.  Exports 
increased  substantially;  the  trend  in  do- 
mestic consumption  was  upward;  and  It  was 
possible  to  Increase  acreage. 

A  real  thrill  driver  climbed  into  *he  seat 
of  the  roller  coaster,  however,  and  released 
the  brakes  In  1961.  To  the  astonishment  of 
nearly  everyone,  the  domestic  price  support 
was  raised.  At  the  same  time,  rayon  manu- 
facturers cut  their  prices  and  opened  an 
all-out  campaign  to  win  cotton's  markets. 
It  all   seemed  like   fiction  rather  than  fact. 

We're  at  the  bottom  of  the  dip  again 
after  one  of  the  dizziest  rides  in  cotton's 
history.  The  raw  cotton  cost  advantage  en- 
Joyed  by  foreign  mills  since  1956  was  hiked 
further  by  the  price  suppKirt  increase  In  1961. 
and  the  flow  of  cotton  products  from  abroad 
swelled  accordingly.  Whereas  they  were  the 
equivalent  of  180,000  bales  of  raw  cotton 
annually  in  1956.  they  had  increased  to 
about  650,000  bales  in  1963. 

The  higher  export  price  led  to  anotho' 
Jump  in  foreign  cotton  production  and  a 
takeover  of  more  of  our  oversea  markets. 

It  is  In  the  domestic  market,  however, 
where  the  double-barreled  effect  of  a  higher 
cotton  price  and  a  lower  rayon  price  has 
played  havoc.  We  have  been  suffering  a 
competitive  loss  of  600,000  bales  a  year,  pil- 
ing up  surpluses  while  our  synthetics  com- 
petitors are  having  a  hard  time  keeping  up 
with  the  booming  demand  for  textiles. 

This  Congress  would  begin  on  a  dismal 
note  indeed  if  we  assessed  cotton's  last  26 
years  only  In  terms  of  the  effectiveness  of 
political  panaceas  in  solving  Its  problems. 
So  let's  turn  to  the  brighter  side. 

Isnt  It  paradoxical  that  during  the  same 
25  years  It  was  being  battered  about  on  the 
political  roller  coaster — that  whUe  we  were 
shifting  from  crisis  to  crisis  trying  to  po- 
litically manipulate  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand — cotton  was  making  unparalleled 
progress  on  other  fronts. 

Back  In  1939  wiieii  we  first  met  in  Waco, 
the  beltwlde  yield  was  238  pounds  of  lint  per 


acre.  It  took  23300,000  acres  to  produce 
11,800,000  bales.  Last  year  the  beltwlde 
yield  was  well  over  a  bale  to  the  acre.  Only 
14.200,000  acres  were  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  15,300,000  bales  of  cottcm. 

With  skip-row  planting  and  other  tech- 
niques, one  grower  here  in  Texas  lias  pro- 
duced eight  bales  of  cotton  per  acre.  An- 
other farmer  over  in  Mississippi  harvested  55 
bales  on  11  acres  In  an  area  where  a  bale  to 
the  acre  once  was  considered  a  pretty  fair 
average. 

It  took  more  than  200  man-hooirs  to 
produce  a  bale  of  cotton  In  1939,  as 
compared  with  approximately  46  hours  to- 
day. In  those  days  animal  ix>wer  was  em- 
ployed In  70  percent  of  the  land  prepara- 
tion and  80  percent  of  the  planting  and 
cultivation.  Except  for  some  stripping  with 
crude  sleds,  practically  all  of  the  crop  was 
harvested   by  hand. 

Now,  tractors  provide  the  power  for  vir- 
tually 100  percent  of  the  land  preparation, 
planting,  and  cultivation.  With  more  than 
75,000  pickers  and  strippers,  we  harvested 
approximately  75  percent  of  the  1963  cotton 
crop. 

During  these  years  there  has  been  a 
widespread  adaptation  of  multlrow,  tractor- 
ix>wered  equipment  to  cotton  farming.  In 
one  trip  down  the  row,  some  three  or  four 
operations  may  be  performed  simultane- 
ously. 

We  have  seen  such  Innovations  as 
anhydrous  ammonia,  chemical  weed  con- 
trol, flame  cultivation,  rotary  hoes,  organic 
Insecticides,  extensive  supplemental  irriga- 
tion, defoliation,  and  mechanical  harvest- 
ing. 

These  are  the  fruits  of  research  and  its 
application — advancement  of  which  has 
been  one  of  the  primary  goals  of  this  con- 
widespread  adaptation  of  multlrow,  tractor- 
gress.  Research  has  given  us  higher  yielding 
varieties  of  cotton  with  excellent  staple  and 
other  Improved  flber  characteristics — with 
built-in  resistance  to  wilt  and  other  diseases 
and  well  adapted  to  climatic  conditions  and 
cultural  practices  of  particular  areas. 

The  merchants  who  buy  cotton  have  pre- 
cise and  easy  methods  for  testing  and  evalu- 
ating the  various  characteristics  of  the  flber. 
There  has  been  a  tremendous  revolution  In 
ginning  to  keep  pace  with  mechanization 
and  Its  aasoclated  techniques.  Innovations 
throughout  all  the  various  processes  of  tex- 
tile manufacture  have  resulted  in  greater 
efficiency,  lower  costs,  and  Improved  prod- 
uct  quality. 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  cotton  was  a  poor 
stepchild  In  the  world  of  fashion — a  lowly 
fabric  snubbed  by  big  name  designers.  But 
today  it's  different.  A  couple  of  years  ago 
it  was  my  privilege  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Cotton  Council  to  present  the  annual 
cotton  fashion  award  for  outstanding  crea- 
tive work  In  cotton. 

This  goes  each  year  to  a  topflight  designer 
and  Is  one  of  the  most  coveted  prizes  in  the 
highly  competitive  fashion  business.  It's 
presented  at  an  ail -cotton  style  show  on  the 
lawn  of  the  mansion  of  the  Mayor  of  New 
York.  Creations  In  this  show  range  from 
smart  street  wear  to  the  most  glamorous 
evening  ooetumes — a  truly  fabulous  collec- 
tion of   cottons. 

Chemical  finishing  and  other  processes 
that  were  In  their  Infancy  25  years  ago  now 
are  giving  the  consumer  an  «JT\R»ing  array 
of  cotton  fabrics.  Wash  and  wear,  wrinkle 
resistance,  soil  resistance,  new  weaves  and 
textures,  and  other  desirable  qualities  have 
been  added.  Cotton  at  the  same  time  re- 
tains the  beauty,  launderablllty,  strength, , 
durability,  and  comfort  that  have  made  it 
the  favorite  since  the  dawn  of  dvlllBatioii. 

TTiere  Is  another  aspect  of  our  progress 
over  these  26  years,  however.  whl<^,  while 
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not  aa  tangible.  U  probably  more  slgnlflcant 
than  all  of  these  other  things  put  together. 
This  Is  the  spirit  of  confidence  this  Indus- 
try has  developed  In  Its  own  resources.  It 
Is  the  mutual  respect  which  has  come  about 
among  the  various  branches  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  In  fighting  for  a  common 
cause — the  ^use  of  Increasing  consumption 
of  cotton,  cottonseed,  and  the  products 
thereof. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  orga- 
nization of  the  National  Cotton  Council, 
convened  by  Oscar  Johnston  In  November 
1938.  Those  were  dark  days.  Pointing  up 
the  seriousness  of  cottons  situation.  Oscar 
noted  that  the  "ordinary  animal  instinct 
prompts  us  to  come  together  and  prompts 
us  to  forget  our  dlfTerences  Just  as  the  moun- 
tain lion  and  the  antelope  will  lope  along 
together  down  the  trail  in  their  fear  of  a 
forest  fire,  neither  fearful  of  the  other,  all 
enmity  being  forgotten  in  face  of  the  com- 
mon danger,  the  approaching  forest  fire. 

"So  men  will  come  together."  he  said,  "and 
subordinate  Individual  ideas  and  Individual 
prejudices  in  an  effort  to  reach  common 
understudy  and 

understanding    and    present    a    united    front 
In  an  effort  to  solve  their  problems." 

This,  as  you  know,  led  to  unity  In  our  cot- 
ton Industry  such  as  had  never  been  possible 
before.  It  enable  us  to  mount  a  program 
of  promotion  that  gained  International 
recognition,  kept  cotton  In  the  fight  dur- 
ing the  most  intensely  competitive  period 
in  its  history,  and  provided  the  pattern  for 
some  16  countries  now  conducting  similar 
activity  through  Cotton  Council  Interna- 
tional. 

It  enabled  us  to  assemble  In  behalf  of  cot- 
ton the  most  competent  staff  of  economists, 
scientists,  sales  promotion,  public  relations, 
and  other  experts  ever  brought  together  by  a 
commodity  organization. 

Now  this  talent  is  being  employed  also  In 
projecting  the  research  and  promotion  pro- 
grams of  the  Cotton  Producers  Institute,  a 
beltwlde  effort  wholly  financed  by  cotton 
farmers. 

The  institute  is  putting  $800,000  this  year 
into  research  projects  aimed  at  cutting  costs. 
improving  quality,  and  developing  new  prod- 
ucts. It  will  spend  more  than  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars  for  domestic  sales  promotion. 
Combined  with  the  council's  own  efforts, 
this  means  a  total  of  about  $3  million  will 
be  sjjent  this  year  to  convince  consumers 
of  cotton's  superior  quality  and  value. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  can  be 
done  when  people  of  gi)od  will  dedicate 
themselves  to  a  common  cause,  and  the  fact 
that  we  have  accomplished  this  xinlty  with- 
in our  industry  source  of  satisfaction.  It  far 
overshadows  our  ups  and  downs  in  the  leg- 
islative arena. 

As  we  turn  to  the  present  we  have  some 
cause  for  optimism.  After  18  months  of 
frustration,  we  finally  have  some  cotton  leg- 
islation. The  new  program,  of  course.  Is  not 
permanent.  It  was  enacted  to  meet  an 
emergency  situation.  Not  everybody  Is  hap- 
py about  some  of  the  things  It  does  or  doesn't 
do. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said,  however,  the 
bill  provides  desparately  needed  Improve- 
ment In  cotton's  price  position  tn  the  do- 
mestic market.  Now  that  the  mills  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  buy  cotton  on  a  competi- 
tive basis,  there's  certainly  reason  for  hope 
that  our  losses  will  be  checked  and  there 
win  be  some  rapid  recovery  In  our  markets. 

Elimination  of  the  two-price  system  very 
likely  will  result  In  a  substantial  cutback  In 
textile  Imports.  It  will  make  cotton  more 
coton  more  atractlve  to  our  mills  as  a  raw 
material  and  should  result  In  gains  on  com- 
peting fibers  in  the  domestic  market. 

The  emergency  legislation  promises  tem- 
porary relief  In  a  situation  that  threatened 
disaster  for  cotton. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAuroENiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23.  1964 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  submit  an  edi- 
torial by  Mr.  Robert  Hotz  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  6  issue  of  Aviation 
Week  magazine. 

Mr.  Hotz  in  his  editorial  points  out 
that  until  recently  most  nations  of  the 
international  community  viewed  the  ex- 
ploration of  space  as  a  race  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States.  But  he 
observes  that  during  tlie  past  2  years 
there  has  been  a  radical  reversal  of  this 
philosophy.  More  and  more  nations 
have  now  decided  there  is  a  role  for 
them  In  space  technology. 

Mr.  Hotz  also  points  up  that  "there  is 
a  growing  realization  that  space  tech- 
nology is  far  more  than  the  tremendous 
prestige  battle  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  have  been  waging  in  this 
area.  Most  other  major  nations  now 
recognize  that  space  is  a  vital  new  tech- 
nology that  has  significance  for  every 
spot  on  this  earthly  sphere." 

The  article  follows : 
Space  Technoloct   Entering  Eka  of   Rapid 

IrmCHNATIONAL   GROWTH 

(By  Robert  Hotz) 
•  Space  technology  Is  beginning  a  period  of 
rapid  International  growth  In  scientific  ex- 
ploration, hardware  development,  and  opera- 
tional use  of  space  systems. 

For  5  years  after  the  Soviet  Sputnik  I 
signaled  the  dawn  of  the  space  age.  most  of 
the  major  nations  on  this  planet  debated  as 
to  whether  there  was  any  rule  for  them  In 
space  technology.  Many  felt  there  was  no 
room  for  them  between  the  ma.-^.slve  pro- 
grams mounted  by  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  few  did  little  more  than 
token  space  research. 

During  the  past  2  years  there  has  been 
a  radical  reversal  of  this  philosophy.  More 
than  28  nations  have  now  decided  that  there 
Is  a  role  for  them  In  space  technology.  They 
have  organized  vigorous  programs  tailored 
to  meet  their  specific  national  needs.  They 
are  Increasing  space-oriented  studies  and 
research  In  their  educational  systems,  and 
are  developing  a  capability  for  operating 
space  hardware.  Many  are  building  their 
own  Industrial  bases  to  support  their  futinre 
plans  In  space. 

There  La  a  growing  realization  that  space 
technology  la  far  more  than  the  tremendous 
prestige  battle  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.8.R.  have  been  waging  in  this  area.  Mo«t 
other  major  nations  now  recognize  that  space 
is  a  vital  new  technology  that  has  signif- 
icance for  every  spot  on  this  earthly  sphere. 

This  sharp  reversal  In  philosophy  that  has 
brought  so  many  nations  Into  active  par- 
ticipation In  space  technology  Is  due  primar- 
ily to  two  factorp : 

First,  the  technical  successes  of  weather 
and  communications  satellites  such  as  Tiros, 
Telstar,  Syncom,  and  Relay  awakened  the 
world  to  the  tremendous  possibilities  of 
global  space  systems  In  which  almost  every 
nation  can  participate  and  benefit. 

Second,  the  enlightened  and  effective  In- 
ternational cooperation  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 


helped  65  other  countries  to  develop  their 
own  initial  capabilities  In  space  technology 
The  NASA  program  of  training  foreign  scien- 
tists, students  and  technicians  In  U.S.  space 
research  centers  and  providing  technical 
support  ranging  from  low-cost  boosters  to 
launch  and  range  facilities  has  enabled  many 
countries  to  proceed  with  more  speed  and 
certainty  than  would  have  been  possible  if 
left  to  their  own  resources.  This  generoui 
US.  program  already  Is  paying  dividends  In 
obtaining  Inputs  from  the  best  foreign 
brains.  It  Is  developing  a  rapidly  expanding 
market  fur  U.S.  space  hardware  and  tech- 
nical guidance,  and  It  Is  modestly  spreading 
the  cost  of  space  research  among  the  partici- 
pating nations. 

It  also  has  provided  a  tremendous  contrast 
with  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  that 
.speaks  more  eloquently  than  any  political 
speech  on  the  basic  difference  between  the 
approach  of  this  Nation  to  the  other  peoples 
of  the  world  and  that  of  the  Russians.  The 
USSR,  has  even  refused  to  share  any  sig- 
nificant space  technology  with  It  own  Com. 
munlst  satellite  nations.  It  has  restricted 
their  best  technical  brains  to  theoretical 
studies  and  bars  them  from  actual  scientific 
exploration  with  space  hardware. 

Because  of  this  new  approach  to  space 
technoU^y  by  most  of  the  major  nations, 
and  the  period  of  rapid  expansion  It  fore- 
casts for  the  next  decade.  Aviation  Week  & 
Space  Technology  chose  this  time  to  organize 
a  special  editorial  task  force  to  prepare  a 
detailed  and  comprehensive  report  on  what 
every  nation  now  committed  to  space  re- 
search Is  planning  for  the  future.  The 
editors  of  this  task  force  visited  most  of  the 
countries  whose  sfMce  programs  are  detailed 
in  the  following  pages.  This  special  report 
offers  the  first  complete  picture  of  Inter- 
national space  technology.  It  is  Intended 
to  serve  as  a  guide  for  many  years  to  come 
f(5r  the  scientists,  engineers.  Industry  man- 
agers and  government  officials  who  will  be 
working  in  this  field. 

The  NASA  International  cooperation  pro- 
gram has  help>ed  to  orient  many  other  na- 
tional space  technology  programs  toward  U.S. 
Industry.  During  the  past  few  years  there 
has  been  a  modest  trickle  of  about  $16 
million  spent  by  other  nations  for  U.S.  space 
hardware.  But  this  presages  a  rapidly 
expanding  International  market  for  U.S. 
space  components  and  technical  knowledge 
In  the  decade  ahead.  This  market  potential 
covers  ^n  extremely  broad  spectrum  Includ- 
ing not  only  space  hardware  such  as  satel- 
lites and  boosters  and  their  subsystems,  but 
also  technical  training,  range  support,  quality 
control  techniques,  testing  and  checkout 
equipment  and  techniques,  and  specialized 
components  In  areas  where  It  Is  Impractical 
for  every  nation  to  develop  Its  own  Industrial 
capability.  It  will  require  considerable 
energy  and  Ingenuity  to  develop  this  market 
for  Individual  firms  and  products.  But  It 
offers  rich  rewards  for  those  who  can  master 
its  intricacies. 

The  competition  for  the  U.S.  aerospace 
Industry  In  this  market  will  of  necessity  be- 
come keener  as  other  nations  develop  their 
own  Industrial  bases  to  support  their  space 
technology  programs.  There  is  a  growing 
realization  among  the  major  European  and 
Pacific  powers  that  space  technology  Is  one 
of  the  new  spearhead  sciences  that  provide 
the  keen  competitive  cutting  edge  of  a  mod- 
ern Industrial  system.  It  Is  a  focal  point 
and  synthesizer  for  all  of  the  other  key  mod- 
ern technologies  such  as  atomics,  electronics, 
metallurgy,  plastics,  and  new  propulsion 
methods. 

While  large  nations  will  develop  substan- 
tial space  technology  bases  to  sharpen  their 
Industrial  complexes  and  Insure  larger  shares 
of  the  hardware  used  in  global  space  systems, 
it  Is  becoming  Increasingly  evident  that  there 
Is  also  a  place  for  smaller  nations  in  the 
overall  International  space  plcttire. 
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For  example,  with  an  Investment  as  low 
as  $25,000  they  can  now  buy  a  readout  sys- 
tem that  will  provide  Instantaneous  weather 
satellite  pictures.  By  Joining  in  the  various 
consortiums  and  multilateral  programs  that 
are  organizing,  they  can  contribute  com- 
mensurate with  their  modest  resources  and 
still  share  in  the  broad  pool  of  knowledge 
obtained.  How  well  Individual  governments 
orient  their  talents  and  resources  In  the 
International  space  spectrum  will  be  a  criti- 
cal yardstick  with  which  to  measure  their 
futiu-e  successes.  For  no  nation  that  lets 
the  6{>ace  age  pass  It  by  can  possibly  thrive 
as  well  as  one  that  exploits  Its  pxjsslbiUtles 
to  the  full  meaure  of  Its  needs 

Perhaps  the  most  heartening  aspect  of  the 
international  expansion  of  space  activity  Is 
the  manner  In  which  the  hard  technical  and 
financial  facts  are  persuading  nations  to 
work  together  on  cooperative  projects  rang- 
ing from  global  satellite  systems  to  booster 
development  and  scientific  exploration 

The  United  States  has  scored  a  tremendous 
diplomatic  victory  through  Its  enlightened 
international  space  policy. 

Part  of  this  has  been  achieved  through  the 
NASA  International  cooj^eratlon  program  for 
which  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden.  Deputy  NASA 
Administrator;  Arnold  Frutkln,  head  of  tlie 
international  programs  office  of  NASA,  and 
Dr  Harry  Goett,  director  of  Ooddiu-d  Space 
Flight  Center,  deserve  special  credit. 

Tine  other  portion  has  been  achieved 
through  Communications  Satellite  Corp., 
currently  organizing  a  global  commercial 
communications  system  with  heavy  interna- 
tional participation,  and  through  the  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau's  leadership  in  developing  a 
global  weather  satellite  system,  first  with 
Tiros  and  later  with  other  more  technically 
advanced  satellites.  These  systems  are  prov- 
ing to  be  so  Important  Internationally  that 
even  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  participate — 
apparently  aware  that  the  cost  of  its  contin- 
ued Isolation  would  be  prohibitive. 

Eurojje  Is  finding,  despite  many  differences 
at  the  political  level,  that  it  can  accomplish 
more  in  certain  areas  of  space  technology  by 
cooperative  multlnatlon  efforts  such  as  the 
ELX)0  booster  development  project  and  the 
ESRO  research  group. 

India.  Pakistan.  Britain,  and  Australia  are 
Joining  In  a  special  sounding  rocket  program 
Experimenters  in  23  nations  will  participate 
In  observations  and  measurements  from 
NASA's  8-66  Ionospheric  beacon  satellite. 
Another  14  countries  cooperated  with  NASA 
cm  the  S-48  ionosphere  sounding  satellite 
program. 

British.  Canadian,  and  French  satellites 
will  provide  the  hard  core  of  NASA's  iono- 
spheric satellite  program  during  the  next  6 
years,  and  seven  foreign  experiments  have 
been  selected  in  competition  with  U.S.  pro- 
[>osal8  for  flight  in  NASA  observatory-type 
satellites  during  the  next  3  years. 

If  the  early  promise  of  international  space 
technology  Is  realized  during  the  next  decade 
It  may  prove  to  be  the  most  power lul  cohe- 
.<;lve  force  in  binding  the  nations  of  this 
I)lanet  together — not  only  to  explore  the  far 
reaches  of  the  universe  but  also  to  improve 
life  on  the  earth  itself. 


Poem  m  Memory  of  President  John   F. 
Kennedy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  31,  1964 

Mr.    JACKSON.    Mr.    President.    Dr. 
Walter  W.  Stevens,  of  5030  Northeast 


184th,  Seattle,  Wash.,  recently  wrote  a 
poem  in  memory  of  our  late  President, 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
this  inspiring  poem,  entitled  "A  Man." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
WEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Man 

(By  Walter  W.  Stevens) 
Legend  of  the  sea. 
Pulitzer  Prize  mind. 
Glamor's  riffle  on  his  smile. 
A  granite  slab  beneath  his  feet. 
The  clank  of  Iron  In  his  words, 
Mercy's  cup  extended  to  the  aged. 
Warrior  for  the  mentally  ill, 
Minister  to  the  poor. 
The  black  man's  brother. 
He  cast  a  stone  that  has  not  yet  come  down 
to  make  its  splash. 


Loss  of  Spiritual  Values  Weakens  United 
States  Politically 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  31,  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Felix  Morley,  one  of  the  soundest  writers 
in  this  country,  has  had  published  in  the 
August  1964  issue  of  Nation's  Business 
an  outstanding  article  entitled  "Loss  of 
Spiritual  Values  Weakens  United  States 
Politically."  I  concur  in  Mr.  Morley 's 
comments  and  conclusions,  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  article  will  prove  to  be 
of  intense  interest  to  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  who  likewise  have  been 
concerned  with  the  decline  of  spiritual 
values  In  our  country  in  recent  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Trends:  The  State  of  the  NA^noN  — Loss  of 

SPiRTruAL  Values  Weakens  United  States 

Politically 

(By  Felix  Morley) 

Just  50  years  ago.  In  the  enrly  August  days 
of  1914.  gray-clad  German  legions  were 
sweeping  through  neutral  Belgium,  all 
Europe  was  feverishly  mobilizing  and  a  cata- 
clysm from  which  the  dust  has  not  yet  set- 
tled was  under  way.  Many  still  living  can 
vividly  recall  the  anxieties  of  the  time.  But 
none  could  then  even  begin  to  visualize  what 
would  emerge  from  this  Pandora's  box. 

The  rise  of  communism,  the  disintegra- 
tion of  every  European  empire,  the  central- 
ization of  political  power  in  the  United 
State — these  are  only  the  most  obvious  out- 
ward results  of  the  war  of  1914-18  and  of  its 
sequel  20  years  later.  Less  Immediately  ap- 
parent social  and  moral  changes  have  been 
of  greater  Import  for  mankind. 

Today  few  can  say  with  assurance  Just  why 
humanity  stumbled  so  badly  half  a  century 
ago.  The  contemporary  Allied  explanation — 
that  It  was  all  the  fault  of  German  mili- 
tarism— was  long  since  discarded  as  too  sim- 
ple and  sel/-servlng.  It  Is  now  agreed  that 
deeply  complex  causes  led  all  the  then-great 
European  powers  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss. 
How  the  ground  crumbled  under  this  col- 


lective exercise  of  brinkmanship  Is  seen  as  an 
almost  Incidental  matter. 

After  half  a  century  emotion  fades  and 
men  try  dispassionately  to  Identify  the  forces 
that  give  ebb  and  flow  to  the  tide  of  human 
events.  TThus  the  real  origins  of  the  first 
World  War  are  now  being  sought  In  happen- 
ings with  little  or  no  relationship  to  the 
specific  acts  of  statesmen  or  military  leaders. 

What  receives  more  and  more  attention  Is 
the  fact  that  this  war  was  Incubated  In  the 
heart  of  what  used  to  be  called  Christendom, 
among  peoples  with  the  longest  history  of 
organized  Christian  faith.  Yet  unlike  earlier 
conflicts  on  the  same  terrain  it  was  in  no 
sense  a  religious  war,  with  adherents  of  one 
church  seeking  to  dominate  others  deemed 
invidious  or  heretical. 

On  the  contrary,  the  armies  of  1914  were 
composed  of  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews 
In  roughly  equal  numbers  on  both  sides. 
Equally  acclaimed,  or  disregarded,  on  both 
sides  were  the  teachings  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  and  of  Christ  Himself.  Disdain  of 
religious  precepts,  It  Is  noted,  became  even 
more  pronounced  In  the  second  war.  with 
antl-Semltlc  Germany  and  atheistic  Russia 
operating  first  as  allies  and  then  as  enemies. 

The  result,  as  seen  by  historians  with  a 
world  perspective,  has  been  a  pronounced 
w  eakening  In  the  fiber  of  rellgloios  faith.  In- 
dividuals may  be  Immune  to  this  deteriora- 
tion but  society  as  a  whole  Is  not.  And 
this  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  a  civiliza- 
tion of  which  the  customs  and  culture  were 
alike  molded  by  Judeo-Christlan  tradition. 

There  are,  naturally,  those  who  criticize 
this  interpretation.  Chrlstlajilty,  they 
maintain,  became  a  political  force  almost 
accidentally.  "My  kingdom  Is  not  of  this 
world."  The  "render  unto  Caesar"  passage 
further  suggests  that  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship have  no  religious  Implications. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
throughout  the  West  Christianity  has  been  a 
force  of  profound  political  significance.  It 
is  regarded  as  a  primary  factor  in  the  final 
dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Without 
its  unifying  force.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
entire  Mediterranean  basin  would  probably 
have  succumbed  to  Mohammedanism.  The 
conflict  between  Cross  and  Crescent  was 
then  clear-cut.  which  Is  more  than  can  be 
said  for  Western  opposition  to  the  hammer 
and  sickle  today. 

Christianity  took  political  leadership  un- 
der the  aegis  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
kept  it  until  the  Reformation  strengthened 
nationalism  at  the  expense  of  the  Pope's 
territorial  power.  Nevertheless,  religious  in- 
fluences continued  to  shape  p)olitical  organi- 
zation. 

This  is  seen  most  clearly  in  our  own  coun- 
try, colonized  after  the  Reformation  and  pri- 
marily by  Protestants.  Church  and  state 
had  been  completely  separated  when  that 
brilliant  French  observer.  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
ville.  wrote  "Democracy  In  America."  But 
he  concludes  there  that,  for  Americans,  "re- 
ligion is  the  first  of  their  political  institu- 
tions." 

The  reason  for  this,  De  TocquevlUe  ex- 
plains, Is  not  found  in  the  Constitution  nor 
in  any  secular  laws.  It  comes  from  certain 
inbred  convictions,  all  of  Judeo-Christlan 
origin,  on  which  our  i>olltlcal  Institutions 
are  founded  and  by  which  they  are  main- 
tained. Among  these  the  most  important 
is  that  emphasized  by  James  Madison  when 
he  wrote  that  we  "base  all  our  political  ex- 
periments on  mankind's  capacity  for  self- 
government." 

No  characteristic  of  our  Inherited  faith  Is 
stronger  than  this  belief  that  men,  with  few 
exceptions,  can  learn  to  control  their  unruly 
instincts  and  thereby  reduce  the  need  for 
police  surveillance.  And  It  16  no  mere  co- 
incidence that,  as  Christianity  spread,  this 
reasoned  opposition  to  political  dictation 
also  grew  stronger. 

Faith  In  mankind's  capacity  for  self-gov- 
ernment is  obviously  weaker  in  the  United 
States  today  than  It  was  when  the  guns  of 
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August  apoke  out  In  1014.  But  It  Is  less 
certain  tliat  the  change  la  primarily  attribu- 
table to  the  protracted  blasting  of  spiritual 
values  by  those  guns.  Other  factors  have 
played  a  big  role.  Now  there  Eire  many  more 
people  and  they  are  more  interdependent. 
The  indlvidiial  is  increasingly  subject  to  con- 
ditions which  he  can  no  longer  even  hope  to 
control  himself. 

Increasing  Intervention  by  centralized  gov- 
ernment, however,  la  not  so  much  regarded 
aa  a  necessary  evil,  which  cannot  be  avoided. 
On  the  contrary  the  extension  of  socialist 
principles  la  acclaimed  by  many  Americana 
aa  a  positive  good. 

During  the  emergency  of  war,  local  and 
private  concerns  must  necessarily  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  decisions  of  centralized 
government,  shortsighted  and  mistaken 
though  these  so  often  prove  to  be.  Un- 
fortunately, the  net  result  of  two  World  Wars 
has  been  to  eliminate  peace,  establishing 
cold  war  as  the  seemingly  permanent  con- 
dition of  modern  civilization.  It  Is  cus- 
tomary to  give  ail  the  blame  for  this  to 
communism.  Just  as  50  years  ago  It  was  ctis- 
tomary  to  pin  all  the  responsibility  on  Ger- 
many. But  if  this  easy  explanation  suffices 
It  la  certainly  curious  that  we  so  readily  ac- 
cept a  steady  proliferation  of  centralized 
controls  at  home.  For  this  procedure, 
coupled  with  the  elimination  of  religious  in- 
fluence and  the  deification  of  the  state,  is 
precisely  what  communism  advocates  and 
seeks  to  achieve. 

Future  historians,  one  fears,  may  find  this 
development  of  State-worship,  with  its  nec- 
essary relegation  of  oldtlme  religion  to  a 
secondary  place,  the  dominant  characteristic 
of  our  era.  in  what  we  like  to  call  the  free 
world,  as  well  as  under  communism.  Of 
course,  the  trend  in  this  direction  was  set- 
ting in  before  1914.  Otherwise  the  essen- 
tially civil  war  in  ChrLstendom  would  scarce- 
ly have  been  possible.  What  we  must  now 
ask.  half  a  century  later,  is  whether  a  trend 
so  strengthened  in  this  perlcxl  can  be 
stopped. 

Even  though  they  have  no  answer,  this  Is 
a  question  that  may  most  properly  be  posed 
by  those  who  can  remember  this  country  as 
It  was  before  1914.  for  they  are  the  most 
conscloios  that  something  of  great  value  has 
passed  out  of  the  American  scene. 

This  Is  no  mere  nostalgia.  Everyone  would 
agree  that  life  was  then  far  less  comfortable; 
pleasures  much  more  restricted;  work  gen- 
erally more  physically  exacting;  and  leisure 
more  limited. 

On  the  other  hand,  streets  and  roads  were 
far  safer.  There  were,  in  proportion,  fewer 
broken  homes,  less  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
far  less  racial  bitterness.  Americans  did  not 
live  nearly  so  well.  But  they  lived  more 
amicably,  less  fearfully  and  without  a  con- 
stant sense  of  strain.  The  loss  of  spiritual 
values  cannot  be  measured  statistically.  But 
it  is  as  apparent  as  the  gain  In  wealth,  con- 
veniences and  phj'slcal  power.  Standards, 
which  are  what  made  this  country  really  Im- 
porUnt.  have  been  jettisoned  in  favor  of 
prestige  symbols,  which  contribute  only  to 
self-importance. 

It  is  most  unlikely  that  the  age  of  faith.  In 
anything  like  its  original  simplicity,  will  ever 
be  restored.  Our  scientific  advance  has  been 
too  rapid,  our  knowledge  of  the  universe  Is 
now  too  extensive,  to  encourage  the  some- 
what naive  reverence  of  bygone  days. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  cosmic  purpose,  that  there 
are  no  longer  any  absolute  values,  that  pray- 
er has  no  meaning  and  that  right  and  wrong 
are  mere  social  conventions  which  we  may 
manipulate  at  wUl.  That  positivist  path 
slopes  swiftly  downwards  toward  a  moral 
deterioration  far  worse  than  anything  as  yet 
experienced. 

The  Increasing  reliance  on  government 
should  not  conceal  the  fact  that  it  can  do 
nothing  to  restore  spiritual  values.     Even  a 


war  on  poverty,  which  sounds  like  a  holy  war, 
must  be  promoted  in  purely  material  terms. 
An  Inner  poverty,  more  pronounced  tn  Wash- 
ington than  in  Appalachla.  is  our  most  deadly 
enemy  today.  And  that  form  of  poverty  no 
political  platform  can  promise  to  eliminate. 


Small  Business  Wholesalers  Grant  Award 
to  Congressman  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
esteemed  colleague.  Congressman  Jame.s 
Roosevelt,  of  California,  once  again  has 
been  honored  and  cited  for  his  work  in 
behalf  of  small  business. 

This  time  It  was  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Wholesalers  that  paid  tribute 
to  the  Congressman  for  his  "distin- 
guished service  to  the  wholesale  distribu- 
tion industry." 

The  National  Association  of  Whole- 
salers includes  in  its  membership  ap- 
proximately 18,000  small  business  whole- 
salers who  operate  in  40  different  in- 
dustries. T7ie  organization  is  headed  by 
Mr.  Paul  Courtney  and  Mr.  William  C. 
McCamant,  both  of  whom  are  well 
known  to  many  Members  of  Congress. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  ask  per- 
mission to  reprint  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Record,  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Schu- 
macher in  presenting  the  award  to  Rep- 
resentative James  Roosevelt. 

Presentation  or  NAW  CrrATioN  to 
Hon    James  Roosevelt 

At  this  point  in  th  program,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  present  a  mark  of  recognition  to 
our  distinguished  speaker. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  Beauty  and 
Barber  Supply  Institute  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wholesalers,  which 
Is  located  in  Washington.  D  C.  NAW  Is  com- 
posed of  39  national  commodity  line  whole- 
sale associations  which  are  comprised  of  over 
17,500  wholesale  firms. 

In  the  Nation's  Capital,  NAW  serves  as 
the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  the  voice  of  the  whole- 
sale distribution  industry,  ever  watchful  of 
legislation  or  administrative  and  regiilatory 
rulings  which  would  afTect  wholesale  dis- 
tributors. 

In  the  many  problems  which  have  arisen, 
no  person  in  Washington  has  exhibited  such 
a  sustained  and  sincere  interest  in  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  wholesale  distributors  as 
has  our  guest  today.  As  a  longtime  member 
of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee  and 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Distribu- 
tion, he  has  been  ever  alert  and  receptive  to 
the  needs  and  requirements  of  wholesale 
distributors.  In  making  the  antitrust  laws 
more  effective  and  thus  preserving  competi- 
tion in  distribution,  he  has  labored  long  and 
hard  In  the  area  of  Government  procure- 
ment he  has  called  on  Oovernment  agencies 
to  stop  centralized  purchasing  of  commer- 
cially available  Items  and  use  the  facilities  of 
the  wholesale  distribution  Industry.  The 
adoption  of  this  proposal  would  save  millions 
of  dollars  each  year  as  well  as  reduce  un- 
necessary investment  In  Government  Inven- 
tories. 

In    recognition    of    his    endeavors    for    the 
Wholesale  distribution  Industry,  the  trustees 


and  members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wholesalers,  at  the  1964  annual  meeting  Ust 
January  at  Bal  Harbour.  Fla.,  by  acclamation 
directed  that  a  certificate  of  appreciation  be 
presented  to  the  Honorable  James  Rooseveli 
Member  of  Congress  from  California. 

We  are  indeed  happy.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  that 
the  Beauty  and  Barber  Supply  Institute  has 
been  selected  as  the  forum  for  this  presenta- 
tion, and  the  Institute  heartily  partlclpatsi 
in  extending  its  sincere  thanks.  This  clu- 
tion  reads  as  follows: 

"The  National  Association  of  Wholesalers 
certificate  of  appreciation  to  Hon.  James 
Roosevelt  for  distinguished  service  to  the 
wholesale  distribution  industry  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  sincere  interest  and  endeavors  la 
the  promotion  of  the  vitality  and  well-belnK 
of  the  wholesale  industry." 


Japanese  Nationals  Are  Being  Used  ii 
Alaska  as  Strikebreakers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  28.  1964 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jobs  of 
American  citizens  who  historically  have 
found  employment  in  Alaska  fish  can- 
neries are  being  jeopardl2;ed  due  to 
Alaska's  Governor  Egan  having  invited 
the  Japanese  fishing  industry  to  inter- 
vcne  in  a  dispute  over  prices  between 
American  cannery  operators  and  Alaskan 
fishermen. 

I  have  protested  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  the  Japanese  entering  our  waters 
and  buying  raw  fish  and  the  Issuance  of 
work  permits  to  foreign  nationals,  be- 
cause American  labor  Is  available  to 
process  fish. 

Thus  far.  I  am  Informed,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Is  studying  the  matter, 
but  if  no  ruling  against  the  Japanese  is 
made,  a  dangerous  precedent  will  have 
been  set.  No  American  fish  processors 
can  compete,  pricewlse.  with  the  low- 
wage  Japanese.  And  It  Is  our  Govern- 
ment's responsibility  to  protect  our  work- 
ers and  their  high  standard  of  living. 

The  following  editorial  of  the  Seattle 
Times  of  July  27  points  up  this  danger- 
ous precedent: 

Eqans  Risky  Precedent 

Alaska  Governor  Egan's  ill-advised  action 
In  Inviting  Japanese  floating  canneries  to 
pack  Prince  Will  Ian  Sound  salmon  has  led 
to  the  Introduction  Into  Congress  of  a  bill  to 
prohibit  any  further  ventures  of  that 
character. 

In  IntrfKjuclng  the  bill.  Representatives 
Peio^y,  Tollefson.  and  Stinson  expressed 
fears  that  Egan  has  established  a  precedent 
of  inviting  foreign  workers  Into  U.S.  territo- 
rial waters  which  ccjuld  result  In  the  elimi- 
nation of  Job  opportunities  for  hundreds  of 
American  citizens. 

Egan  lnvlt*d  the  Japanese  to  do  the  can- 
ning during  a  labor  dispute,  taking  a  side 
against  salmon  canning  firms.  The  Japa- 
nese then  came  in  the  role  of  strikebreakers. 
Egan  aet  a  precedent  by  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  the  cannery  firms  could  ask 
to  invite  Japanese  canneries  to  give  them  a 
hand  In  an  employer-union  tleup.  We  would 
hardly  expect  this  to  happen.  But  the  prece- 
dent aet  is  doublebladed. 
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pertuips  the  Alaska  Oovernor  has  learned 
by  now  the  cons«quenc«s  of  dabbling  person- 
ally in  International  relations.  If  not.  Con- 
gress should  enact  the  bill  Introduced  by  the 
three  Puget  Sound  Oongressmen. 


President  Jobiuon's  Historic  Message  and 
.  Proclamation  Commemorating  the  ZOtii 
Annirersary  of  the  Warsaw  Uprising 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLLNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  28.  1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  President  Johnson  Issued  an  offi- 
cial proclamation  designating  August  1, 
1964,  as  Warsaw  Uprising  Day. 

The  President  invited  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  this  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties and  urged  them  to  mark  this  event 
as  an  exceptional  demonstration  of  man's 
courage  and  devotion  in  the  long  and 
continuing  struggle  for  human  freedom. 

I  am  sure  that  the  President's  historic 
gesture  will  be  recognized  by  history  as 
the  first  official  recognition  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  monumental  sacrifice 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  heroic 
Poles  made  20  years  ago  today  when  they 
launched  the  inspiring  Warsaw  uprising 
of  World  War  II. 

While  the  inspiring  words  of  President 
Johnson  during  the  official  signing  of  the 
proclamation  In  the  rose  garden  of  the 
White  House  stand  aa  a  magnificent 
source  of  pride  to  Americans,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  those  Americans  of  Polish 
descent,  the  most  gratifying  aspect  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  proclamation  is  the  impact  it 
will  have  upon  the  31  million  people  In 
Poland. 

This  official  act  by  President  Johnson 
in  commending  Polish  heroism  shall 
serve  as  a  clear  sign  to  those  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  today  that  the  United 
States  through  Its  President  has  not  for- 
gotten their  monumental  contribution  to 
victory  in  World  War  II.  1 

The  large  gathering  of  distinguished 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  which  ob- 
served President  Johnson's  official  sign- 
ing of  today's  proclamation  were  stirred 
by  his  Inspiring  and  historic  message. 

I  should  like  to  Include  in  the  Record 
today  the  text  of  President  Johnson's 
message  delivered  at  the  White  House  at 
noon  today. 

Following  the  President's  statement.  I 
am  including  the  text  of  the  official  War- 
saw Uprising  Day  proclamation  issued  by 
the  President. 

Americans,  particularly  those  of  Polish 
descent,  are  grateful  to  the  President  for 
this  public  recognition  of  a  gallant  mo- 
ment in  Polish  history. 
Remarks   or   the   Prestoent    on    Signing    a 

PROCLAMATIOlf   To  COMMEMORATE  THE  20TH 
ANNrVERSART    or   THE   WARSAW    UPRISING 

Prlenda.  I  want  to  aay  to  each  of  you,  and 
especially  to  the  Membera  of  Congress  who 
have  indulged  me,  that  I  regret  very  much 


that  I  have  been  delayed.  I  had  about  50 
newspapermen  in  my  office  and  I  cotildn't 
evict  them  as  quickly  aa  I  should  have, 
perhaps,  but  I  thank  you  for  your  under- 
standing and  for  your  tolerance  and  I  hope 
you  didn't  get  too  hot. 

There  are  some  compensating  advantagea. 
Maybe  the  sunburn  will  make  you  look 
better. 

In  any  event,  this  is  a  very  special  occa- 
sion for  me  and  I  want  to  genuinely  extend 
to  you  a  warm  welcome  as  a  participant  in 
this  historic  occasion.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  coming.  I  want  to  review  with  you 
some  of  my  thoughts,  very  briefly. 

Twenty  years  ago  tomorrow,  in  the  city 
of  Warsaw,  ther*  occurred  a  demonstration 
of  human  courage  that  the  world  will  never 
forget.  The  courageous  people  of  a  captive 
city  challenged  the  chains  of  their  captors. 
Three  hours  after  the  start  of  what  is  known 
as  Operation  Tempest,  the  flag  of  the  Polish 
Republic  wa«  flying  In  the  heart  of  Warsaw, 
for  the  first  time  in  5  years.  For  63  days, 
proud  Poles  fought  to  liberate  their  beloved 
capital    from    the    occupying   army. 

On  October  2.  1044.  a  decision  to  cease  the 
valiant  flght  was  dictated  and  required  by 
lack  of  food,  a  lack  of  water,  a  lack  of  am- 
munition, and  a  desire  to  save  the  remaining 
civilian  population  from  systematic  destruc- 
tion. Eighty  percent  of  Warsaw  had  been 
destroyed.  Twenty  thousanfl  Polish  soldiers 
had  been  killed,  or  seriously  wounded.  The 
toll  among  civilians  was  too  high  to  even 
count. 

But  as  the  Polish  forces  marched  past  on 
that  final  day,  the  citizens  In  the  streets 
sang  to  them:  "Poland  is  not  yet  lost,  while 
we  still  live."  We,  in  America,  know  that 
spirit  well.  It  attended  us  at  the  birth  of 
our  Nation.  We  have  seen  it  shine  from 
the  Polish  character  time  and  time  again. 
We  see  it,  again,  now  in  Warsaw  rebuilt 
from   the   ashes   and  the  rubble. 

We  see  it  in  the  steadfast  faith  of  the 
Polish  people.  We  see  it  gratefully  In  our 
fellow  citizens  of  Polish  ancestry  and  I 
visited  only  a  few  months  ago  in  Chicago 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them.  They 
live  among  ua  now  aa  patriots  of  the  cause 
of  freedom  for  all  mankind.  The  congres- 
sional district  from  which  I  cc«ne  Is  in- 
habited by  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
people  of  Polish  ancestry. 

So.  we  know  the  Polish  spirit  well.  We 
know  the  unswerving  dedication  of  the  Po- 
lish people  to  the  goals  of  liberty  and 
equality  and  independence.  That  Is  why  our 
policy  la  designed  to  help  the  Polish  people 
so  they  may  Increasingly  help  themselves. 
We  have  done  much  toward  this  goal  In 
many  fields. 

Today,  all  Americans  are  proud  to  Join 
with  the  Poles  of  Poland,  the  Poles  abroad, 
and  the  Polish-Americans  to  commemorate 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  uprising. 
We  repeat  with  them  now  the  motto  of  the 
Polish  struggle  for  indej>endence :  For  your 
freedom  and  ours. 


I.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  desig- 
nate Augxist  1,  1964,  as  Warsaw  Uprising  Day. 

I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  Statee 
to  observe  thla  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities,  and  I  urge  them  to 
mark  this  event  as  an  exceptional  demon- 
stration of  man's  cotu-age  and  devotion  in 
the  long  and  continuing  struggle  for  hiiman 
freedom. 

In   witness   whereof.  I  have   hereunto  set 
.  my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  8l8t 
day  of  July  In  the  yew  of  our  Lord  1964, 
and  of  the  Indepyendence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  189th. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 


Warsaw  Uprising  Day — A  Proclamation  by 
THE  President  or  the  United  States  or 
America 

Whereas  August  1.  1964,  marks  the  20th 
anlversary  of  the  historic  uprising  of  Polish 
patriots  to  liberate  their  capital,  the  city  of 
Warsaw  from  the  Nazi  ocupatlon;  and 

Whereas  the  bravery  of  the  Polish  people 
demonstrated  their  determination  to  achieve 
liberty  and  Independence;  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  regard  the 
action  of  the  Polish  patriots  In  the  Warsaw 
uprising  aa  a  great  manifestation  of  bravery 
and  devotion  to  home  and  country;  and 

Whereas  this  historic  effort  should  serve 
to  Inspire  people  evenrwhere  to  rededlcate 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
Justice:  Now,  therefore. 


By  the  President : 


Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 


How  Service  Families  Are  Being  Cheated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  2,  1964 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  6  weeks  ago,  there  j^peared  in  one 
of  the  Sunday  supplement  magazine  sec- 
tions, an  article  written  by  Jack  Ander- 
son entitled  "How  Service  Families  Are 
Being  Cheated." 

I  requested  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  comment  on  this  article  and  received 
the  following  memwandum  which  I  de- 
sire to  include  with  these  remarks: 

Fact    Sheet    on    Article    "How    Skrvicr 
Families  Are  Being  Cheatted" 

The  Parade  magazine  article  by  Mr.  Jack 
Anderson  entitled  "How  Service  Families  Are 
Being  Cheated"  presents  an  untjcUanced  pic- 
ture of  t^e  oversea  dependents  schools  of 
the  Department  of  I>efense.  To  dte  but 
several  examples,  while  the  article  pictured 
a  quonset  hut  at  Lakenheath.  It  failed  to 
mention  the  very  fine  high  school  buUt  cm 
the  same  base  in  1960.  Similarly.  wWle  tlie 
article  is  critical  of  the  schools  In  tlie 
Munich  area.  It  fsdled  to  mention  that  In 
January  1964  a  visiting  oonunittee  at  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Ccrtlegee  and 
Secondary  Schools,  the  asaoclaUon  which  ac- 
credits these  schools,  said  of  the  Munich 
American  High  School:  "The  committee  was 
favorably  impressed  by  the  strong  adminis- 
trative and  Instructional  personnel,  the  guid- 
ance and  library  servlcee.  the  morale  of 
faculty  and  students,  and  the  cooperaticMi  of 
civilian  and  military  pereonnel  In  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  common  objective." 

The  Department  of  Defense  believe*  that 
it  la  providing  an  oversea  education  pro- 
grwn  equivalent  to  that  being  provided  by 
the  better  systems  in  the  United  States. 
Such  an  educational  program — not  "a  show- 
piece displaying  to  the  world  the  high  qual- 
ity erf  American  education" — la  the  mandate 
of  the  Congresa  and  the  objective  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  protolema  of 
transporting  to  fM^lgn  countries  and  pro- 
viding housing,  medical  care,  logistic  supp>ort 
and  community  services  for  thousands  of 
dependents  of  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel are  Immense.  These  operations  are  also 
expensive.  Every  reasonable  effort  la  being 
made  to  provide  those  kinds  of  support 
necessary  to  permit  service  families  to  live 
together  In  reasonable  comfort  without  un- 
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due  hardship.  Both  the  flow  of  gold  and 
the  possible  relocation  of  military  units  miti- 
gate against  costly  permanent  construction 
of  school  facllltlCB  for  which  there  may  be 
no  long-term  need.  Viewed  In  this  light,  it 
Is  unreailstlc  to  expect  the  eetabllahment 
and  operation  of  an  oversea  dependents 
schfKjl  system  which  would  be  outstanding 
In  terms  of  buildings  and  facilities  Never- 
theless, many  find  modern  school  buildings 
have  been  provided,  but  It  has  also  been 
j'.f^cessary  to  use  a  niimber  of  makeshift 
rhissrooms.  These  latter  are  not  fully  satls- 
f.u-tory  but  they  are  genenUly  adequate  and 
they  are  being  Improved  Similar  school 
facility  problems  have  been  experienced  In 
public  school  systems  in  the  United  States 
in  recent  years. 

Because  of  the  sincere  interest  of  Members 
ff  Congress,  oversea  commanders,  parents, 
and  dedicated  school  administrators  and 
teacjiers  much  has  been  accomplished. 
Many  students,  parents,  teachers,  and  admln- 
i.-^trators  have  high  praise  for  the  education 
wiilch  Is  being  provided  In  the  oversea  de- 
pendents schools.  Students  experience  no 
difficulty  in  being  accepted  Into  schools  and 
colleges  In  the  United  States  when  they  re- 
turn from  overseas.  The  article  cites  Iso- 
lated supply  and  administrative  difficulties 
atypical  of  the  system  as  a  whole  and  gen- 
erally attributable  to  lack  of  vigorous  sup- 
ply and  administrative  action  at  local  level 
Isolated  Instances  of  supply  deficiencies  are 
bi3imd  to  occur;  remedial  action  has  and 
will  continue  to  be  taken  to  correct  such 
deficiencies  The  article  also  cites  an  e.x- 
ample  of  atypical  living  condition.s  for  teach- 
ers. Naturally,  living  conditions  overseas 
vary  with  the  post  of  duty  and  some  are  bet- 
ter than  others.  Teacher  recruitnu-nt  pro- 
cedures provide  for  advising  teachers  about 
living  conditions  likely  to  be  encountered 
overseas  and  every  effort  Is  made  to  provide 
suitable  accommodations  With  few  excep- 
tions teachers,  as  well  as  other  civilian  em- 
ployees who  are  overseas  voluntarily,  adapt 
to  the  circumstances 

Basic  to  the  "imsatisfactory  educatloiuil 
conditions"  of  which  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  and  the  Overseas  Education 
Association  complain  Is  dissatisfaction  with 
teachers  salaries  as  evidenced  by  the  suit 
filed  by  them  against  the  United  Stiites 
The  facts  are  that  in  1959  the  Congress 
enacted  the  Defense  DepiU-tment  Overseas 
Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel  Practices  Act 
(Public  Law  86"9n  Pursuant  U)  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act.  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  esUibllshed  a  procedure  for  relating 
the  pay  of  its  oversea  teachers  to  tlie  pay 
for  comparable  teaching  position.s  in  the 
I'nlted  States.  This  procedure  contemplates 
an  annual  review  of  the  salaries  of  teachers 
in  the  United  States  and  an  appropriate  ad- 
justment of  the  oversea  salary  schedule  in 
ime  with  the  data  obtained  as  a  result  of  this 
review.  However,  a  problem  has  ariseri  In 
connection  with  the  implementation  of  this 
procedure.  The  teacher  salary  schedule  that 
actually  can  be  established  Is  dependent  up- 
on the  per  pupil  limitation  established  in 
the  annual  appropriations  prcx-ess  Defense 
.ipproprlations  acts  for  the  past  few  years 
iiave  contained  per  pupil  limitations  which, 
except  for  school  year  1963  64,  have  pre- 
cluded teached  salary  increases  The  per 
pupil  limitation  established  for  fiscal  year 
1964  enabled  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
authorize  a  $100  acroes-the-board  Increase 
lor  the   1963  64  school  year      The  budget  for 


flacal  year  1965  Included  a  request  for  funds 
which.  If  grant«d.  will  permit  a  further 
teachers  salary  increase  of  not  less  than  1200 
for  school  year  1964-65. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  fully  con- 
scious of  its  responsibilities  to  service  fam- 
ilies and  is  currently  engaged  in  organizing 
an  effective  Department  of  Defense  over- 
sea dependents  school  system  to  replace  the 
three  separate  and  largely  uncoordinated 
previously  existing  systems.  The  objective  Is 
a  more  efBlcient  and  effective  operation. 
Tliere  has  been  established  within  the  office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Man- 
power) a  professional  staff  to  establish  broad 
policies  and  delineate  responsibility  for  the 
worldwide  operation  of  the  oversea  de- 
pendents schooling  program  Department  of 
Defense  Directive  1342  6.  "Overseas  Depend- 
ents Schools.  Department  of  Defense",  Issued 
on  January  3,  1964,  provides  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  oversea  dependents  schools  sys- 
tem under  the  f)ollcy  direction  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense    (Manpower). 

In  the  Interest  of  Improved  personnel  man- 
agement, a  pupil-teacher  ratio  of  25  to  1 
has  been  established  for  the  dependents 
school  system  and  a  limitation  placed  on 
the  employment  of  schfK)!  administrators 
For  the  1964-65  school  year  a  common  teach- 
er recruiting  program  ha.s  been  placed  in 
operation  This  program  pnvides  for  the  use 
of  a  common  information  brochure  for  teach- 
ers Instead  of  each  military  department  is- 
suing a  separate  publication.  Additional 
actions  contemplated  Involve  centralized  pro- 
curement, storage  and  distribution  of  schfxil 
supplies  and  materials  for  all  oversea  de- 
pendents schools  and  the  development  of  a 
study,  "Curriculum  Design  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Oversea  I>ependents 
Schools  "  This  study  will  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  the  preparation  of  comm«n  study 
guides  for  grades  1  to  12  to  be  used  by  all 
de{>endent  schools.  In  addition,  common  re- 
p>ort  cards,  pupil  cumulative  records  and 
other  necessary  school  forms  and  publica- 
tions are  being  prepared  The  Department 
is  convinced  that  what  is  required  In  the 
Interest  of  more  effective  management  and 
Improved  operations,  both  eflucationally  and 
administratively.  Is  centralized  educatlcmal 
direction  combined  with  decentralized  logis- 
tical sup[>ort. 

In  summary,  the  problems  which  exist  in 
the  oversea  dependents  schools  are  similar 
to  problems  which  confront  administrators 
of  sch(X)l8  In  the  United  States  The  De- 
partment believes  that  the  majority  of  teach- 
ers overseas  feel  that  the  experience  is  en- 
riching, rewarding  and  provides  for  pro- 
fessional growth  Tliey  also  appreciate  the 
free  transportation  to  oversea  areas,  the 
housing  provisions,  and  other  privileges. 
The  Department  Is  not  completely  satisfied 
with  the  oversea  dependents  schools  and  is 
devoting  a  great  deal  of  attention  Ui  their 
improvement 

Edward  I,    Katzfnrac  n    Jr 
Deputy  As.<;istant  Sccreta'-y  {Fdiicat  :on  i  . 
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Frauds  OB  the  Elderly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

or    OREGON 

THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  3,  1964 

Mrs.    NEUBERGER.      Mr.    President, 
„  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 
f  which  I  am  a  member,  has  held  hear- 
on  the   activities   of   unscrupulous 
ons  who  prey  upon  our  elderly  cit- 
We  have  found  that  senior  clti- 
_  have  been  bilked  out  of  millions  of 
liars     through     health     frauds     and 
,_ckery. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 

_ey   [Mr.  Williams]    is  chairman  of 

I  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Frauds  and 

representations  Affecting  the  Elderly. 

ently.    he    was    interviewed    by    Mr. 

W.  Plannery  on  the  "As  We  See 

program,  sponsored  by  the  AFL-CIO. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 

.jited  in  the  Api>endix  of  the  Record 

transcript  of  the  program  broadcast 

ough  American  Broadcasting  Co  sta- 

.ons  on  Sunday.  July  26,  1964 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 

Ipt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

CORD,  as  follows: 

Salesman  or  Sorrow 
Mr.  Flannkrt.  As  we  see  It,  American  re- 
perBona  have  been   the  victims  of  all 
of  rackets.     Unscrupulous  persons  In 
fctes  like  Arizona  and  Florida  have  tried  to 
,  land  In  desert  wastes  and  flooded  swamps. 
ans   who  suffer   from    arthritis,    asthma, 
ibago  and  other   illnesses,  to  which   the 
are  prone,  have  been  peddled  worthless 
ijr  machines,  ointments  and  pills.     Some- 
les   the    elderly   have    also    bought    words 
re  glowing  than  the  facts  of  the  Insurance 
Ikey  purchased. 

Senator  Harrison   A.  Williams,   chairman 

the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  FYauds  and 

representations  Affecting  the  Elderly,  tells 

lat  the  committee  has  discovered  for  this 

lo  station  of  the  ABC   network   and   the 

-CIO.    Your  reporter,  Harry  W.  Flannery, 

Iked   with  Senator  Williams  In   his  olDce 

the  Senate  OfBce  Building  here  In  Wash- 

jton. 

Senator  Williams,  what  led  you  into  in- 
^Teetlgatlng  the  charges  that  the  elderly  peo- 
[ple  of  the  Nation  are  being  victimized  by 
fquacks  and  racketeers? 

Senator  Williams.  At  one  of  our  first  full 
committee  hearings,  we  had  testimony  from 
people  who  knew  about  many  of  the  frauds 
that  were  being  perpetrated  and  we  went  on 
from  there  and,  of  course,  we  developed  testi- 
mony that  shows  fraud  not  only  In  land 
•ales  but  In  many  other  areas  too,  with 
elderly  people  the  principal  victims 
Mr  Plannrrt.  Which  did  you  take  up  first? 
Senator  Williams.  We  have  dealt  at  some 
length  with  both  these  land  fraud  proposi- 
tions and  also  with  what  Is  even  harsher, 
•ome  of  the  worst  misrepresentations  and.  In 
my  Judgment,  frauds,  that  are  being  per- 
petrated on  people  with  health  problems, 
afHlctlons  like  arthritis,  cancer,  asthma,  and 
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many  others.  They  promise  the  easy  cure 
and  they  take  their  earnings  that,  of  course, 
In  retirement  are  dwindling  and  put  them 
Into  these  devices  or  whatever  the  so-called 
cure  is  and  It  is  a  tragedy — It  Is  a  multl- 
bUUon  dollar  tragedy  perpetrated  on  older 
people  who  can  least  afford  wasting  their 
meager  savings. 

Mr.  Planner Y  Did  the  testimony  show 
how  these  older  i>eople  were  approached  on 
these  devices? 

Senator  Williams.  Every  media  of  ap- 
proach Is  used.  We  have  all  seen.  In  the  land 
sales,  the  extravagant  claims  for  the  retire- 
ment acres,  or  the  Investment  acres  In  our 
newspapers.  The  radio  Is  frequently  used. 
Some  of  the  worst  racketeers  spend  unbe- 
lievable amounts  of  money  on  long-distance 
phone  solicitation  and  matchboxes.  Every 
media  of  communication  we  found  used  In 
perpetrating   these   misrepresentations. 

Mr  Plannery.  There  are  a  lot  of  these  old 
people — I  think  there  are  about  18  million 
who  are  retired  today.  What  do  they  repre- 
sent as  a  potential  market  for  these  grafters? 

Senator  Williams.  Our  best  estimates 
show  the  purchasing  pyower  of  the  18  million 
or  so  people  over  65  in  our  country  to  be 
about  $38  billion  a  year  spent,  which  Is,  of 
course,  a  market  that  Is  very  attractive  to 
these  plunderers. 

Mr.  Plannery.  It  Is  a  large  market  In  the 
aggregate,  but  to  each  one  of  these  Indi- 
viduals it  represents  a  rather  large  sum,  gen- 
erally, doesn't  It? 

Senator  Williams.  Well.  It  certainly  does. 
We  know  that  most  people  who  are  over  65 
and  living  generally  In  retirement  have  in- 
comes of  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 

As  we  sit  here,  Harry,  I  have  before  me  a 
long,  long  letter,  from  a  woman  of  59  who 
lives  with  her  mother  and  father,  and  they 
are  both  late  In  their  70"8.  The  total  fam- 
ily Income  Is  $192  a  month.  She  happens 
to  be  deaf  and  she  has  a  hearing  aid  i^d 
this  hearing  aid  cost  her  $300.  The  only 
trouble  Is  that  It  wasn't  a  good  one  and  she 
had  had  to  replace  It  and  replace  that  one, 
too.  Here  Is  another  area  where  there  Is  a 
lot  of  misrepresentation  and  gross  overpricing 
of  a  device  for  health  that  so  many  people 
need. 

Mr.  Plannery  How  can  one  of  these  elder- 
ly people  find  that  they  are  getting  a  re- 
liable hearing  aid?  Could  they  rely  on  their 
doctor? 

Senator  Williams.  I  would  think  so.  In 
the  health  field  the  reputable  physician  Is 
still  the  first  line  of  defense  against  fraud. 
But.  as  we  know  there  are  so  many  aflBlctlons 
where  medicine  has  not  found  the  answers. 
They  have  run  the  course  with  medicine  and 
reliable  physicians  and  have  not  had  a  cure 
and  have  had  no  promise  of  a  cure  and  then 
come  along  the  grafters  who  have  the  cure. 
In  arthritis.  It  Is  unbelievable  that  devices 
that  are  sold  that  are  extravagantly  praised 
as  thfe  sure  cure  that  costs  In  the  hundreds 
of  dollars  that  are  Just  worthless  boxes  of 
wires  and  colls  and  lights  with  no  healing 
effect  on  the  disease. 

Mr.  Plannery.  I  have  seen  that  some  of 
these  that  have  to  do  with  asthsma  They 
are  called  "ozone  machines"  and  so  forth 
and  they  have  elaborate  establishments  Into 
which  many  of  these  p>eople  come.  They  are 
all  of  this  particular  type,  I  Imagine. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes,  and  we.  of  course, 
have  talked  to  people  who  are  suffering  from 
arthritis,  for  example  Even  the  executive 
secretary    of    the    National    Association    for 
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Arthritic  People.  I  will  never  forget  his 
testimony.  He  said,  'you  might  think  we 
are  fools  and  we  are  dupes,  but  when  you 
have  this  disease  and  none  of  your  medical 
cures  have  worked,  you  will  grasp  at  any- 
thing." He  said,  "Even  today  If  I  read  an 
ad  that  offered  some  device  that  seemed  to 
represent  a  cure,  I  would  buy  It.  I  would 
buy  It  quietly,  I  would  go  into  the  back 
room  and  try  It  so  nobody  would  know,  but 
I  would  reach  for  that  straw  too." 

Mr,  Plannery.  And  this  also  enters  Into 
the  field  of  mall-order  glasses,  I  undw- 
stand. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes.  I  am  a  recentuser 
of  spectacles,  but  my  doctor,  my  optometrist 
tells  me  that  no  two  eyes  are  alike  In  terms 
of  vision.  If  you  need  assistance  through 
glasses,  you  must  have  glasses  fitted,  because 
If  you  are  going  to  buy  them  through  the 
mall,  both  lenses — well,  might  be  alike  or 
they  might  not  be,  but  they  are  not  the 
lenses  fitted  to  your  eyes,  so  these  $10  or 
$15  mall  order  glasses  Just  by  definition  can- 
not be  the  relief  for  people  with  falling  eye- 
sight. 

Mr.  Plannery.  I  understand  that  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness has  warned  against  these  mall  order 
glasses. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes,  they  certainly 
have  You  know,  I  think  our  committee 
hearings  have  had  a  good  effect  in  a  lot  of 
these  areas  I  am  told,  and  follow  It  myself, 
that  a  lot  of  the  advertising,  particularly 
In  the  area  of  land  frauds  has  been  subdued 
since  we  have  put  a  natlonaJ  six)tllght  on 
some  of  the  worst  of  the  misrepresentations. 
For  example,  formerly  we  used  to  see  a  let 
of  great  claims  for  some  of  the  Florida 
Investment  and  retirement  sites  We  put 
the  spotlight  on  and  found  out  a  lot  of  them 
are  hopelesly  lost  In  Jungles  and  under 
water  In  the  swampland. 

Now  they  are  sold  as  swampland;  a  lot 
of  people  are  going  to  buy  swampland. 
Probably  they  are  wise  or  unwise,  who 
knows?  But  at  least  they  are  describing  It 
as  swampland  and  not  as  a  "meadowland," 
or  "on  a  plateau." 

Mr.  F^LANNEBY.  I  think  these  were  adver- 
tised (I  remember  seeing  some  of  these  ads 
myself)  as  being  at  the  rate  of  $10  down  and 
$10  a  month  and  a  lot  of  people  thought  they 
wouldn't  lose  very  much. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  we  are  specula- 
tors, of  course.  That  has  been  part  of  our 
national  history.  We  went  West  to  find  gold 
People  read  these  ads,  "$10  down,  $10  a 
month,  buy  your  2  acres  In  sunny  Arizona  ' 
I  can  see  how  It  happens.  We  are  not  saying 
people  should  be  protected  absolutely  against 
mail  order  land  sales  or  sales  through  inter- 
state communication,  newspapers,  or  radio 
or  whatever.  All  we  want  Is  an  adequate 
and  propter  and  fair  description  of  the 
property 

Mr.  Plannery.  However,  some  of  these  ads 
were  so  worded  that  they  might  have  been 
correct  in  what  they  did  say.  but  they  were 
misleading  In  their  effect.  I  don't  suppose 
there  Is  anything  In  particular  you  can  do 
about  that  except  to  hope  that  people  are 
not  misled.  I  am  thinking,  for  Instance,  of 
one  of  the  Florida  cases  which  didn't  ad- 
vertise retirement  lots,  as  many  of  the  others 
but  did  say  they  are  good  Investments.  Of 
course,  they  may  not  be  good  Investments 

Senator  Williams.  As  long  as  If  they  put 
In  Just  the  rudiments  of  fair  disclosure 
They  can  make  the  conclusion  "good  Invest- 
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ment"  but  what  will  make  a  good  Invest- 
ment? They  have  to  have  some  Improve- 
nnents,  a  susceptibility  to  power,  you  know. 
If  It's  an  area  where  you  know  there  will  not 
be  telephone  communication  or  transporta- 
tion for  100  years,  then  It's  not  a  good  In- 
vestment for  anybody.  Maybe  if  It  were  held 
onto  the  10th  generation  It  might  ultimately 
be. 

Mr.  Flannekt.  Well,  these  advertisements 
appeared  in  reputable  newspapers  and  might, 
therefore,  be  considered  reliable.  Is  there 
anything  to  be  done  about  that? 

Senator  Williams.  This  has  disturbed  me 
and  we  know  that  many  great  papers  carry 
these  ads.  I  would  Just  hoF>e  that  the  news- 
pap)er  folks  would  exercise  greater  self-dls- 
clpUne  and  would  find  ways  to  check.  The 
better  business  bureaus,  by  the  way,  are 
In  the  forefront  of  the  fight  against  this 
misrepresentation  and  doing  a  good  Job.  I 
would  recommend  anybody  when  they  are 
buying  at  more  than  arm's  length,  at  2,000 
or  3.000  miles,  maybe  It  would  be  a  good  Idea 
to  stop  down  to  the  better  business  bureau. 

Mr.   Plannery.   What   about   legislation? 

Senator  Williams.  We  are  earnestly 
searching  through  the  problems  of  the  fair 
disclosure  bill  for  real  estate  sales,  perhaps 
modeled  on  our  experience  with  the  SEC 
and  the  disclosure  principles  of  the  sale  of 
securities.  In  the  health  field.  I  think 
devices.  If  properly  defined,  could  be  Included 
In  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration's  gen- 
eral area  with  their  disclosure  requirements 
prior  to  the  new  drug  being  submitted.  We 
could  also  have  something  like  this  in  devices. 

Another  area  by  the  way.  Is  this  mall  order 
health  Insurance.  We  found  a  lot  of  abufes 
here,  notwithstanding  a  lot  of  good  com- 
panies writing  good  ptUlcles  there  are  a  lot 
of  bad  ones  who  are.  In  the  finest  print  or 
even  beyond  the  printed  page,  making  claims 
that  Just  don't  stand  up  when  the  problem 
comes.  And  the  claim  is  In  for  the  doctor 
bill  or  the  hospital  bill,  whatever  It  Is. 

I  think  It  has  helped  and  I  think  more 
publicity  will  be  additionally  helpful  to  those 
who  are  being  bilked  by  the  plunderers.  The 
salesmen  of  sorrow,  someone  said,  and  they 
are. 

Mr.  Plannery.  Thank  you.  Senator  Har- 
rison A.  Williams,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Frauds  and  Misrepresenta- 
tions Affecting  the  Elderly.  The  Interview 
was  In  the  Senator's  office  In  the  Senate  Office 
Building.  This  Is  Harry  W.  Flannery.  your 
reporter,  who  Invites  you  to  be  with  us  next 
week  at  this  same  time  when  "As  We  See 
It"  again  comes  as  a  presentation  of  the 
AFLr-CIO  and  ABC  public  affairs. 

The  program  has  been  brought  to  you  by 
the  ABC  network  and  the  affiliated  stations 
to  which  you  are  listening. 


Credit  Uoiont  Support  President's  War- 
on-Poverty  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  3,  1964 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  was  considering  the  poverty 
program  the  latter  part  of  June,  Mr.  J. 
Orrin  Shlpe,  managing  director  of  the 
Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
made  a  very  interesting  and  informative 
statement.  Since  this  statement  is  in 
support  of  the  President's  war  on  poverty 


program  and  explains  the  position  of  the 
credit  unions  on  it,  particularly  as  it  re- 
lates to  persons  of  low  Incomes.  I  am  in- 
serting It  herewith  for  the  Record. 

It  is  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Credit  Union  National  Asso- 
ciation. Inc..  bt  Jorrin  8hii»«,  Managing 
Director,  to  Select  Subcommittek  on 
Poverty,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
WELrARE,  U.S.  Senate,  June  24,  1964 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  Credit  Union  National  Asbo- 
clatlon  (CUNA)  appreciates  the  opportunity 
extended  to  us  to  tile  with  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Poverty  this  statement  on  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  It  will 
be  the  purpose  of  this  statement  to  ( 1 )  en- 
dorse the  President's  program;  and  (2)  ex- 
plain why  the  organlz;itlon  and  develop- 
ment of  credit  unions  should  be  an  Integral 
part  of  the  war  on  poverty  program. 

Before  discussing  the  bill,  we  believe  It 
would  be  appropriate  to  briefly  present  a 
picture  of  the  Credit  Union  National  Asso- 
ciation and  the  organizational  structure  of 
the  credit  union  movement.  CUNA  Is  made 
up  of  member  leagues.  Including  49  In  the 
United  States,  9  In  Canada,  and  13  In  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  take  pride  In  the 
fact  that  CUNA  Is  an  International  organiza- 
tion admitting  member  leagues  from  other 
countries  as  soon  as  they  are  formed  and 
qualify  for  membership.  Individual  credit 
unions  belong  to  the  various  leagues.  In 
the  United  States,  there  are  approximately 
21.500  active  credit  unions  with  over  14.500.- 
000  members.  Canadian  leagues  have  about 
4.600  credit  unions  with  more  than  3  million 
members.  There  are  over  4,000  credit  unl ms 
In  the  rest  of  the  world,  with  about  750.000 
members. 

CUNA  Itfelf  was  organized  In  1934  as  the 
successor  to  the  Credit  Union  National  Ex- 
tension Bureau,  which  was  founded  by  Bos- 
ton merchant  and  philanthropist  Edward  A. 
PUene.  The  first  credit  union  In  the  United 
States  was  organized  by  Alphonse  Desjardlns, 
a  parish  credit  union  In  New  Hampshire 
These  pioneers  of  the  credit  union  movement 
continue  to  serve  as  an  Inspiration  to  the 
present  leadership. 

Now,  If  I  may.  I  should  like  to  turn  to 
con.slderatlon  of  the  Ecor  jmlc  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  In  the  form  reportod  by  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  comment,  except  in  a  gen- 
eral way  on  the  bill  other  than  title  II.  The 
measure  as  a  whole  has  great  significance, 
aside  from  its  specific  provisions,  because  It 
represents  the  first  major  attempt  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  coordinate  and  direct 
programs  to  alleviate  and  eliminate  poverty 
throughout  our  Nation.  We  are  pleased  that 
there  Is  heavy  emphasl.s  In  the  act  on  educa- 
tion and  assistance  to  the  youth,  for  It  seems 
to  us  that  here  lies  the  key  for  the  eventual 
elimination  of  poverty.  The  urban  and 
rural  community  action  programs  outlined 
in  title  II  appear  practical  and  workable. 
Much  win  depend  on  the  Initiative  of  local 
citizens,  but  this  Is  as  It  should  be.  We  are 
also  pleased,  however,  that  there  Is  ample 
authority  for  the  Director.  In  some  Instances, 
to  work  directly  with  local  organizations  If  a 
community  action  plan  Is  lacking.  It  seems 
to  us  that  a  Judicious  combination  of  these 
two  methods  can  yield  productive  results. 
We  would  hope  to  see  our  member  credit 
union  leagues  active  In  developing  and  par- 
ticipating In  community  action  plans  In 
various  localities  throughout  the  country. 
We  are  confident  that  they  would  thus  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  sections  204  and 
205.  We  also  feel  there  Is  an  opportunity 
for  CUNA  Itself  to  participate  in  programs 
under  sections  206  and  207. 

Section  206.  as  you  know,  enables  the  Di- 
rector to  authorize  assistance  in  the  training 
of  sjjeclallzed   personnel   needed   to  develop. 


conduct,  or  administer  community  tctlon 
programs  or  services  provided  thereuade. 
Here  la  an  ideal  opportunity.  It  seems  to  ua 
for  providing  credit  union  organ  izatloiui 
specialists  for  the  use  of  communities  whlcjj 
request  them.  In  section  207.  provision  A 
made  for  the  Director  to  make  contract* 
which  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
conduct  of  research,  training,  and  demon- 
stration projects  in  various  communities. 

There  Is  no  express  provision  for  credit 
union  participation  under  title  III — deallnf 
with  special  programs  to  combat  poverty  in 
rural  areas.  However.  It  seems  to  us  ti^ 
the  broad  language  In  title  II  obviates  the 
necessity  for  us  to  seek  specific  Inclusion 
under  title  III. 

Among  the  other  provisions  In  the  remain- 
ing titles,  the  proposal  for  volunteers  In  serv- 
ice to  America  Is  particularly  noteworthy. 
The  volunteer  Idea  haia  become  pK>piUar 
among  the  Nation's  youth  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  we  are  tun 
the  same  enthusiasm  can  be  generated  t(x 
a  domestic  volunteer  project.  We  would  hope 
that  some  of  these  volunteers  would  receive 
training  In  the  organization  and  operation 
of  credit  unions  so  they  would  be  prepared 
to  assist  in  the  formation  of  new  credit 
unions  whenever  appropriate. 

At  this  point.  I  think  It  should  be  made 
clear  that  the  statements  made  In  this  paper 
are  directed,  to  a  special  problem :  the  state 
of  the  poor.  Therefore,  what  we  urge  la 
this  statement  should  not  be  construed  as 
CUNA's  total  position  on  credit  union  or- 
ganization and  development,  extending  to  all 
ranges  of  Income  levels.  Rather,  what  we 
are  proposing  Is  that  the  pioneering  and  dif- 
ficult work  t>elng  carried  out  today  by  the 
credit  union  movement  among  the  Natlon'i 
poor  be  accelerated  and  broadened  as  part 
of  the  overall  poverty  program.  We  are  not 
suggesting  that  the  Federal  Government,  or 
State  or  local  governments,  be  asked  to  take 
a  hand  In  the  development  of  credit  unlou 
among  people  of  more  fortunate  clrcum- 
stance  This  work  has  been  done  for  yean 
by  CUNA  and  the  leagues  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  perform  this  Important  functlcm. 
What  we  are  suggesting  In  this  paper  Is  that 
the  benefits  of  credit  unions  be  brought  u 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  people  who  need 
their  service — the  aged,  the  sharecroppers, 
the  slumdwellers  In  urban  centers,  and  the 
migrant  workers.  Our  comments  here  today 
sholild  be  viewed  as  relating  solely  to  low- 
Income  groups  In  this  country. 

In  many  ways  It  Is  a  mark  of  sophlsUca- 
tlon  on  the  p.xrt  of  the  credit  union  move- 
ment that  In  the  past  few  years  we  have  be- 
gun considering  the  problems  of  persons 
with  low  Incomes  as  distinct  from  thoee 
served  by  the  typical  credit  union.  Per  s 
long  time,  this  was  not  the  case,  althoufh 
since  Its  Inception,  the  credit  union  move- 
ment has  been  dedicated  to  serving  the 
"little  man.  "  In  fact,  the  symbol  of  the 
movement,  known  the  world  over.  Ls  tha 
figure  of  a  "little  man"  being  shielded  from 
financial  adversity  by  his  umbrella — symbol- 
izing his  credit  union.  The  "little  man"  M 
years  ago  was  the  average  working  man.  To- 
day's "little  man"  Ls  the  disadvantaged  per- 
son whom  prosperity  has  passed  by.  A  major 
aim  of  the  credit  union  movement  has  been 
the  stamping  out  of  usury.  Eliminating  high 
Interest  rates  through  credit  unions  hM 
benefited  everyone,  except  the  loan  shark. 
Obviously,  however.  Its  primary  benefit  has 
fallen  to  thoee  who  previously  were  unabto 
to  secure  credit  at  reasonable  ratee.  In  tha 
early  part  of  this  century.  tJils  would  have  In- 
cluded about  everyone  unable  to  take  out » 
loih  from  a  bank.  When  It  Is  remembered 
that  banks  have  only  recently  begun  to  court 
the  consumer.  It  can  be  understood  that 
there  were  precious  few  persons  able  to  ob- 
tain personal  loans  when  they  needed  money 
at  rates  that  were  fair  and  equitable. 
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<nve  credit  union  movement  has  ohAnged 
-M  this  In  the  United  States.    Credit  uiilona 
^g^  the  flret  t»  »ocept  the  signature  and 
_ood  faith  of  tbe  borrower  as  the  only  ool- 
Kpral     necwmmay     In     a     loan     tranaacUon. 
•urthermore,  they  were  the  first  to  extend 
o^t  to  the  "little  man"  at  reaaonable  rates. 
The   Federal   Credit   Union   Act.    and    many 
Btate  credit  union  acta,  stipulate  a  maxlmtim 
interest  rate  of   1   percent   per  month,  or  a 
true  annual  intereet  rate  of  12  percent  per 
nar   Inclusive  of  all  chaxges  incident  to  the 
^nsactlon.      This   maximum   rate   Is   often 
lowered  by  the  uae  of  Interest  refunds  and 
Other  means.     Furthermore,  a  credit  union 
liorrower  often  obtains,  at  no  extra  cost,  loan 
protecUon  insurance  which  will  pay  off  his 
Joan  in  case  he  should  die.     When  the  mem- 
ber saves  In  bis  credit  union.  In  many  cases, 
his  savings  »re   matched.   doUar  for  dollar, 
to  provide  life  Insurance  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $3,000.    This  type  of  life  savings  Insurance 
vas  pioneered  by  tbe  credit  union  movement. 
Additionally,    a    credit    union    member    has 
available  credit  and  family  financial  counsel- 
ing services  that  are  designed  to  help  him 
utilize  his  money   wisely.     Loans  are   never 
made  merely  for  the  sake  of  granting  a  loan. 
Bather,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  credit  union 
movement  to  extend  credit  only  for  provident 
and  productive  purposes.     Thus,  the  reason 
for  being  of  credit  unions  is  to  serve  the  needs 
of  Its  members  rather  than  to  turn  a  profit. 
They  were  the  first  to  demonstrate  that  the 
little  man  will  repay  his  debts.  Other  lenders 
are  now  entering  the  field  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, moet  notably  the  oommerclal  banks. 

The  credit  union  movement  welcomes  the 
competition  o*  these  lenders,  because  the 
general  effect,  if  the  oom petition  is  accom- 
panied by  full  disclosure,  will  be  to  reduce 
interest  rates  to  the  borrower.  This  Is  the 
ultimate  good  as  far  as  the  credit  union 
movement  Is  concerned. 

For  many  years,  the  focus  of  attention 
within  the  movement  was  on  the  organiza- 
tion and  development  of  credit  unions 
wherever  possible.  No  distinction  was  made 
between  income  groups.  If  a  common  bond 
existed,  and  U  a  credit  union  could  be 
organized,  it  was  organized.  CUNA  and  the 
leagues  spent  the  decade  of  the  1920's  doing 
Just  that.  They  concentrated  their  efforts 
on  easily  identifiable  groups  working  in  post 
offices,  packinghouses,  railroad  yards,  and 
factories.  Those  early  credit  unions  are  the 
larger  credit  unions  of  today.  The  key  to 
the  credit  union  movement's  success  was  Its 
ability  to  locate  groups  with  the  most  prom- 
ising base  for  establishing  a  successful  credit 
union. 

The  membership  of  a  credit  union  Is  made 
up  of  people  with  a  "common  bond  "  of  In- 
terest or  occupation.  These  members  pool 
their  savings  for  the  purpose  of  making  low- 
oost  loans  to  one  another  for  provident  and 
productive  puiposes.  Elacb  credit  union  Is 
an  Independent,  nonprofit  corporation, 
chartered  by  either  the  State  or  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  run  by  Its  members  on  a 
democratic  basis  with  ample  room  for  par- 
ticipation by  all.  The  common  bond  of 
Interest  or  occupation  can  take  many  forms 
For  example,  a  credit  union  may  be  formed 
among  people  who  work  together,  who  be- 
long to  the  same  church  or  society,  or  who 
live  within  a  well  defined  community  area. 
CUNA  and  its  member  leagues  over  the 
years  developed  a  pattern  of  organization 
which  worked  well  with  groups  of  average 
Income.  This  pattern  was,  and  is,  based  on 
the  educational  and  social  level  of  the  poten- 
tial members,  who  ordinarily  are  able  to 
understand  the  theory  of  mutual  self-help, 
and  can  readily  learn  the  techniques  needed 
to  run  a  successful  credit  union.  Some  years 
ago.  It  became  apparent  to  the  leaders  of 
the  credit  union  movement  that  a  gap  had 
developed  In  our  organizational  pattern 
Credit  unions  were  serving  middle  Income 
groups,  but  the  needs  of  the  less-fortunate 


persons  wltix  below-average  incomes  were  not 
being  met.  It  was  feared  that  the  credit 
union  movement  traditionally  oriented  to- 
ward serving  the  "little  man,"  might  become 
a  movement  primarily  of  middle-income  per- 
sons. Although  it  was  recognized  that 
middle-income  people  need  the  benefits  of 
credit  union  membership  as  much  as  any- 
one else,  it  was  felt  that  a  special  effort 
ought  to  be  made  to  organize  credit  unions 
among  the  poor.  Out  of  this  concern  there 
emerged  the  low-income  project  carried  on 
by  CUNA's  Organization  and  Expansion  De- 
partment. This  program,  begim  3  years  ago. 
vfc'as  set  up  on  a  pilot  basis  to  develop  infor- 
mation on  the  best  means  of  serving  persons 
of  low  Incomes. 

It  Is  now  possible  for  us  to  draw  some  con- 
clusions from  the  information  developed 
during  the  years  our  low-Income  project  has 
been  In  operation.  It  has  become  most  clear 
that  the  organization  of  a  credit  tinlon  ex- 
clusively among  low-income  persons  requires 
much  more  careful  preparation,  planning, 
and  effort  than  a  credit  union  designed  to 
serve  people  of  moderate  Incomes.  Our  work 
In  low-Income  areas  is  demonstrating  that 
it  is  absolutely  essential  to  meticulously  lay 
the  groundwork  in  advance  of  the  formation 
of  a  credit  union  among  the  poor.  Crucial 
among  the  preliminary  tasks  Is  tiie  seeking 
out  of  persons  competent  to  accept  leader- 
ship positions  as  officers,  directors,  and  com- 
mitteemen In  the  credit  union.  One  of  the 
problems  In  finding  leaders  is  that  the  people 
most  eligible  for  these  posU  are  already 
ccupled  with  nimierous  other  community  af- 
fairs. 

Gaining  acceptance  of  the  credit  union 
among  the  potential  membership  Is  also  a 
major  task.  It  Is  quite  different  from  work- 
ing among  persons  With  richer  cultural  back- 
grounds. For  one  thing,  if  the  people  are 
unable  to  read,  the  function  of  a  credit  union 
must  be  explained  orally,  on  a  person-to- 
person  basis.  In  other  circumstances,  an 
organizer  might  be  able  to  do  that  same 
Job  by  leaving  an  assortment  of  literature  to 
be  read  by  the  potential  members.  Genera- 
tion of  enthusiasm  for  the  credit  union  Idea 
among  persons  with  deprived  backgrounds 
Is  no  small  task.  They  do  not  ordinarily 
respond  to  Illustrations  of  other  successful 
credit  unions.  They  must  be  shown  that  this 
particular  credit  union  will  benefit  them. 
These  pyeople  are  extremely  reluctant  to  en- 
trust what  savings  they  do  have  to  tbls  new, 
and  to  most,  foreign  venture.  A  great  deal 
of  friendly  persuasion  must  be  brought  to 
bear  to  encourage  these  people  to  take  the 
first  steps  necessary  toward  self-suflBclency. 
Once  the  credit  union  gets  underway,  we  have 
found  it  almost  invariably  essential  that  It 
be  provided  with  continuing  technical  as- 
sistance for  the  first  several  years  of  Its  life. 
During  this  time,  the  membership  of  the 
credit  union  can  be  increased,  enthusiasm 
generated,  savings  encouraged,  books  and 
records  maintained  properly,  and,  in  general, 
the  credit  union  can  be  made  to  nm 
Emrx>thly. 

The  Credit  Union  National  Association,  at 
Its  board  of  directors'  meeting,  in  May.  took 
steps  to  accelerate  development  of  credit 
unions  among  low-Income  groups  in  New 
York.  Chicago,  and  Washington.  Under  this 
program,  full-time  credit  union  specialists 
are  being  retained  to  organize  and  manage 
the  operation  of  the  demonstration  credit 
unions  in  each  city  during  the  early  stages. 
We  believe  this  approach  is  a  significant 
breakthrough  in  the  organizational  pattern 
for  low-income  credit  unions.  If  it  suc- 
ceeds, the  way  to  a  sound  and  practical  ai>- 
proach  to  the  problem  of  providing  thrift 
and  credit  facilities  for  the  poor  will  have 
been    established. 

To  launch  such  a  program  on  a  national 
scAle,  a  substantial  number  of  credit  union 
sf>eclallsts  would  have  to  be  trained  and 
placed  in  the  field.    These  men  would  pro- 


vide the  technical  assistance  necessary  to 
organise  and  maintain  demonstration  credit 
unions  among  the  poor.  The  specialists 
would  c<xitinue  their  relationships  with  the 
credit  unions  for  the  lengtli  of  time  required 
to  make  them  self-sustaining.  An  integral 
part  of  this  program  would  be  the  education 
and  training  of  persons  within  the  local 
community  so  that  they  could  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  managing  the  affairs  of 
the  credit  union  of  the  earliest  possible  time. 
For  many,  this  work  would  represent  their 
first  grassroots  experience  in  democracy  and 
leadership. 

If  our  confidence  In  our  ability  to  aid  the 
poor  seems  high,  we  feel  there  is  ample 
Justification  for  our  optimism  based  on  the 
accomplishments  of  credit  union  develop- 
ment overseas  using  similar  techniques. 
Probably  the  most  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  credit  union  movement  here  In 
the  United  States  and  that  in  the  developing 
countries  lies  In  the  ptirposes  for  wblch 
credit  is  granted.  Here  at  home,  credit  for 
the  most  part  goes  toward  the  purchase  of 
automobiles,  household  furnishings,  homes 
and  home  improvements,  medical  services, 
and  recreation.  Overseas,  a  larger  portion  c»f 
the  loans  granted  are  directed  toward  such 
things  as  purchase  of  farm  implements, 
seed,  fertllzer.  and  so  on.  Obviously,  In  coun- 
tries with  less  advanced  econMnles,  the 
availability  of  production  credit  is  more 
essential  for  the  well-being  of  their  citizens. 
However,  the  important  pwlnt  is  that  both 
domestically  and  overseas,  the  credit  needs 
of  the  poor  are  being  met  through  credit 
unions. 

In  testimony  delivered  to  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  William  C.  Rogers, 
Deputy  Coordinator  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, noted  that  the  tangible  progress  evi- 
dent in  the  growth  of  credit  unions  in  Latin 
America  "is  less  Important  than  the  willing- 
ness of  the  people  of  Latin  America  to  move" 
He  said  the  United  States  Is  seeing  a  "grad- 
ual but  Important  shift  In  attitude"  as  the 
people  become  more  willing  to  enter  into 
self-help  efforts  required  for  the  success  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It  Is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  a  successful  credit  union  can  be 
a  powerful  psycholog^lcal  stimulant  to  the 
poor  who  take  their  first  big  step  toward  self- 
Bufflciency  by  banding  together  to  help  each 
other. 

CUNA  has  two  contracts  with  AID.  one 
signed  October  5.  1962.  the  other  January  2. 
1963.  The  contracts  were  entered  Into  fol- 
lowing extensive  oversea  development  work 
by  the  credit  union  movement.  Since  1954. 
CUNA's  world  ext^-nslon  department  has  ad- 
ministered the  expenditure  of  91  million  of 
credit  union  money  and  technical  assistance, 
funded  by  CUNA's  member  leagues  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Representatives 
of  the  credit  union  movement  In  the  last  10 
years  visited  the  following  locations  and 
countries:  Antigua,  Atistralia,  Barbados.  Brit- 
ish Honduras,  Guiana.  Formosa.  Dominica. 
Fiji.  Ghana,  Granada,  Haiti,  Iran,  Ireland.  Ja- 
maica. Kenya.  Korea.  Mexico,  Montserrat. 
Netherlands  Antilles,  Nigeria.  Northern  and 
Southern  Rhodesia,  Nyasaland,  the  Philip- 
pines, Tanganyika,  Trinidad.  Tunisia,  and 
Uganda. 

As  is  evident,  the  two  contracts  with  AID. 
which  are  confined  to  12  countries  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  represent  only  a 
part  of  the  development  work  being  under- 
taken by  CUNA.  Up  to  now.  major  work  has 
been  done  in  Colombia,  Peru,  Bolivia.  Ecua- 
dor, and  Venezuela.  At  the  cc«npletion  of 
the  two  contracts,  it  is  anticipated  an  ad- 
ditional 4,500  credit  unions  will  have  been 
organized  in  Central  and  South  America  At 
the  present  time,  there  are  national  federa- 
tions of  credit  unions/cooperatives  in  Vene- 
zuela, Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru.  Bolivia. 
Brazil,  and  Panama.  The  presence  of  these 
national  federations  gives  an  Indication  that 
tiie  credit  tinlon  movement  In  each  of  these 
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countrleo  la  maturing.  Already,  Peru's  fed- 
eration Is  entirely  self-supporting.  By  Oc- 
tober 1,  tb«  Venezuelan  federation  will  be 
self-supporting.  Oolombla's  federation  cur- 
rently underwrites  the  salaries  of  14  of  the 
27  employees  on  Its  staff.  The  federation  In 
Ecuador  Is  scheduled  to  become  self-support- 
ing In  5  years. 

Just  recently,  CUNA  has  entered  Into  con- 
tracts  with  the  Peace  Corps  for  development 
work  In  Ecuador.  This  contract  represents 
a  full-scale  assault  by  the  U.S.  Government 
on  the  credit  problems  in  the  Ecuadorian 
economy.  The  total  thrust  of  this  and  all 
credit  union  devekxpnaent  programs  Is  toward 
the  day  when  the  varloxis  countries  in  which 
we  £ire  working  will  become  self-supporting. 
What  has  been  most  gratifying  to  us  In  the 
10  years  In  which  we  have  been  working 
overseas  is  the  rapid  rate  at  which  countries 
can  reach  this  goal.  There  is  no  question 
that  people  the  world  over,  once  given  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  theory  and  management  of 
credit  unions,  respond  to  this  unique  form 
of  self-help.  It  Is  only  necessary  to  supply 
technical  assistance  for  a  reasonable  amo\int 
of  time  before  the  nationals  themselves  are 
able  to  take  over  the  total  operation  of  the 
credit  unions  In  their  countries,  from  organ- 
izing and  examining  them  to  providing  their 
own  technical  assistance. 

We  in  the  credit  union  movement  feel  that 
our  programs  of  oversea  development  in 
conjunction  with  AID  and  the  Pence  Corps, 
and  on  our  own  Initiative.  Instill  In  the  new 
members  of  these  credit  unions  the  habit 
of  tiirlft,  the  ability  to  manage  money  sound- 
ly, and,  perhaps  most  significant,  a  resp>ect 
for  the  democratic  process.  TJie  credit  union 
is  organized  In  a  democratic  way,  with  the 
members  each  having  one  vote  The  new 
credit  union  members  thus  are  Introduced  to 
democracy  at  the  grassroots,  and  they  are 
shown  It  can  work.  As  Mr  Rogers  said  In  his 
statement,  the  people  of  Latin  America  are 
showing  slg^ns  that  they  are  wUUn^;  to  move. 
It  Is  our  hope — and  belief — that  the  forma- 
tion of  credit  unions  Is  contributing  to 
some  extent  In  this  progress  toward  a  better 
life. 

Armed  with  this  experience  overseas,  we 
look  upon  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1064  as  opening  the  door  for  a  similar  pro- 
gram of  credit  union  development  among 
the  poor  in  the  United  States  Certainly 
If  the  people  in  the  developing  oountrles'are 
provided  credit  union  services,  under  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  help  them  to  heip  them- 
selves, there  seems  to  us  no  reason  why  a 
program  along  the  same  lines  should  not 
be  made  a  part  of  Oovernment  policy  here  at 
home.  Once  a^in,  I  should  like  to  empha- 
size that  we  are  here  talking  about  credit 
union  development,  on  a  cooperative  basis 
between  the  Federal  and  State  governments 
and  the  credit  union  movement,  for  the  poor 
of  this  country — those  who  cannot  be  reached 
by  ordinary  means.  In  the  Economic  Report 
of  the  President  sent  to  Congress  In  January. 
It  Is  estimated  that  one-flfth  of  the  Nation's 
families  and  one-fl*th  of  the  total  population 
are  poor.  It  is  to  these  people  that  we  wish 
to  bring  the  thrift  and  credit  services  of 
credit  unions. 

We  were  pleased  recently  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture's  Rural  Areas  Develop- 
ment Advisory  Committee  approved  a  state- 
ment endorsing  credit  union  development  to 
aid  the  rural  poor.  The  statement  noted 
that  the  AID  technical  assistance  program 
provides  aid  to  underdeveloped  nations  to 
establish  credit  unions,  and  suggested  that 
similar  programs  for  our  own  backward  areas 
should  be  Instituted.  The  provision  of  con- 
tinuing technical  assistance  by  professionally 
trained  staff  through  private  and  Oovern- 
ment agencies  waa  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee. "This  assistance  often  means  the 
difference  between  the  presence  or  absence 
of  credit  and  savings  for  low-income  groupe. 
offered  to  them  In  a  way  that  Is  helpful  for 
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their  own  betterment,"  the  statement  said. 
"Often  this  Is  a  flrst  step  In  the  development 
of  a  feeling  of  dignity  and  usefulness  on  the 
part  of  thee*  individuals."  it  conUnuee. 

The  statement  by  the  Rural  Areas  Develop- 
ment Advisory  Committee  is  es|>eclally  slg- 
nlflcait  because  It  was  drawn  up  and  ap- 
prove" l  by  persons  with  many  decsulee  of 
experience  In  the  niral  areas,  and  particu- 
larly In  leas  affluent  locales.  The  committee 
recognized  that  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  organization  of  credit  unions 
among  low-Income  groups,  and  It  is  our 
thesis  that  this  special  attention  Is  required 
If  such  programs  are  to  be  successful.  Rural 
areas  pose  greater  problems  of  organizing  and 
developing  credit  unions  due  to  the  fact  that 
membership  must  be  sought  over  a  wider 
geographical  area.  and.  In  the  case  of  migrant 
workers,  within  a  shifting  population. 
There  Is  need  for  studies  of  these  matters 
to  determine  how  credit  unions  can  be  Ul- 
lored  to  fit  the  needs  of  these  people.  It  Is 
fundamental  In  our  thinking  that  the  provi- 
sion of  credit  union  facilities  Is  absolutely 
essential  If  there  are  to  be  lasting  results 
from  the  poverty  program.  People  mu.st 
gain  confidence  In  their  own  ability  to  man- 
age money. 

In  urban  areas,  credit  union  development 
has  progressed  to  a  higher  level  among  the 
poor.  There  are  credit  unions  In  housing 
projects,  settlement  houses,  and  churches. 
We  are  hopeful  that  the  previously  men- 
tioned action  of  the  board  of  directors  In 
appropriating  $50,000  to  expedite  the  devel- 
opment of  credit  unions  among  the  urban 
poor  will  provide  ilb  with  much  helpful  In- 
formation. Much  of  the  Impetus  for  this 
urban  program  has  been  provided  by  Rev. 
Oeno  Baronl,  assistant  pastor  of  Sts  Paul 
and  Augtistlne  Church  In  Washington,  who 
Is  a  member  of  the  President's  JuvenUe 
Delinquency  Action  Planning  Board.  The 
credit  union  at  Father  Baroni's  church  is 
an  outstanding  example  of  the  service  that 
can  be  provided  residents  In  the  center  of 
the  city. 

In  all  credit  union  low-Income  programs, 
whether  rural  or  urban,  emphasis  Is  placed 
on  the  education  of  youth  in  money  man- 
agement techniques.  It  is  our  belief  that 
the  greatest  and  most  enduring  work  can  be 
accomplished  by  giving  special  attention  to 
teenagers  and  to  yoiuig  married  couples. 
These  people  n^d  not  follow  In  the  foot- 
steps of  their  elders,  who  for  years  have 
been  unable  to  obttUn  credit  except  at  ex- 
orbitant rates  of  Interest  and  who  have 
never  been  offered  the  means  of  learning 
how  to  save  and  manage  their  money.  In 
developing  the  center-city  program,  CUNA 
win,  of  course,  devote  Its  energies  to  serving 
the  needs  of  all  the  people  In  the  member- 
ship of  the  new  credit  unions.  But  It  Is  our 
belief,  until  results  show  otherwise,  that  the 
moet  fertile  field  for  preaching  the  gospel  of 
financial  Independence  through  credit 
unions  will  l>e  found  among  the  young  We 
would  even  hope  that  older  people  will  be 
led  to  a  belief  in  credit  unions  through  the 
example  of  the  youth. 

Returning  now  to  the  bill,  we  find  our- 
selves In  wholehearted  agreement  with  the 
majority  views  contained  In  House  Report 
1458,  which  accompanied  H  R.  11377.  The 
majority  states  on  page  1  that  "what  we 
need  now  Is  a  commitment  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  the  communities,  private  or- 
ganizations, and  all  levels  of  government." 
The  primary  purpose  of  this  legislation^ 
and  to  our  mind  the  most  significant  point 
Is  "to  express  this  commitment,  to  state  ex- 
plicitly that  the  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Government  are  committing  this  Nation  to 
a  war  designed  to  eliminate  poverty."  the 
report  says.  We  recognize,  as  Mr  .siirlver 
has  said  on  many  occasions,  that  this  bill 
Is  but  a  first  step.  Its  significance  Men  not 
so  much  In  the  programs  proposed  ;i.s  in  the 
spirit  In  which  they  are  presented      This  Is 


our  Nation's  flrst  step  toward  a  coomin.*-^ 
approach  to  the  problems  of  poverty  toaS 
country.  The  House  report  states  thst^ 
blU  "would  authcwlze  programs  to  attack  » 
causes  of  poverty— lack  of  educaUon,  r^ 
health,  absence  of  a  marketable  skill  ^ 
unstable  family  life."  And  It  Is  to  the  cw! 
of  thU  particular  blight  that  the  crtSt 
union  movement  has  dedicated  Itself  m,^ 
wide.  °"°- 

When  we  speak  of  economic  Illiteracy  •« 
do  not  mean  a  lack  of  textbook  education  on 
economic  matters.  We  mean  rather  th* 
ability  to  discriminate  between  goods  ai. 
fered.  between  sources  of  credit,  a  sophltu- 
cation  In  the  manner  of  allocating  Inooiae 
of  saving,  of  understanding  and  acceptlM 
the  limits  of  spending.  We  mean  further* 
belief  In  the  effectiveness  of  the  democrstlc 
process  evidenced  by  participation  In  the  lUi 
of  the  credit  union,  by  attending  meetlna 
serving  on  committees,  and  so  forth,  ij, 
believe  that  credit  unions  prop>erly  utlUscd 
can  bring  the  poor  back  Into  the  NaUon'i 
economic  mainstream.  Along  with  educa- 
tion. Job  training,  health  care,  and  so  oil 
credit  unions  will  lead  these  people  to  tte 
high  ground  of  self-sufficiency. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  credit  onloD 
participation  In  the  President's  war  on  por- 
erty  will  take  place  under  the  authotlty  la 
title  II,  dealing  wltth  urban  and  rural  oom- 
munlty  action  programs.  Under  this  tltto, 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  programs  Initiated 
by  urban  and  rural  communities  to  attack 
poverty.  In  light  of  this,  we  are  now  ur|. 
ing  our  member  leagues  to  begin  the  neces- 
sary dtscusslons  with  other  organizations 
public  and  private.  In  their  States  In  order 
to  develop  broadly  based  action  programs  for 
their  locales.  It  is  our  conviction  that 
through  these  community  programs  a  great 
deal  can  be  done  to  eliminate  poverty. 
However,  we  have  felt  some  concern  that  the 
requirements  of  an  ongoing  program  might 
be  too  sophisticated  for  at  least  some  com- 
munities. 

We,  therefore,  approve  the  action  of  the 
House  In  altering  title  n  to  the  point  where 
the  Director  ot  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Is  given  authority  in  p«u-t  A  to  con- 
tract directly  with  agenolee  and  organlzatlont 
In  a  given  location.  This  additional  flezlbtllty 
will,  we  feel,  be  adequate  to  solve  any  proi»- 
lems  that  might  have  arisen  under  the  orig- 
inal proposal.  The  report  to  the  House  sayi 
on  this  point  that  the  committee  "antici- 
pates'that  the  OfHce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity win  encovu-age  the  development  of  com- 
munity action  programs  which  would  carry 
out  a  multlfaceted  coordinated  attack  on  the 
Interrelated  causes  of  poverty."  The  report 
continues,  "It  Is  not,  however,  the  Intention 
of  the  committee  that  the  development  of 
such  a  comprehensive  communltywide  plan 
be  a  prerequisite  to  the  extension  of  financial 
assistance  to  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  for  the  development  or  execution  at  a 
program  which  gives  promise  of  progress  to- 
ward elimination  of  a  cause  or  causes  of 
poverty  through  developing  employment  op- 
portunities, improving  human  performance, 
motivation,  and  productivity,  or  bettering 
the  conditions  under  which  people  live,  learn, 
and  work."  We  are  In  wholehearted  agree- 
ment with  this  statement. 

In  conclusion.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  Join  with 
other  organizations  dedicated  to  the  public 
welfare  In  endorsing  the  President's  war  on 
poverty.  We  feel  this  program  Is  going  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  allevi- 
ation of  poverty  In  this  country.  But  more 
important.  It  represents  a  recognition  by  the 
highest  levels  of  Government  that  the  causes 
of  poverty  can  be  eliminated  by  a  determined 
effort  to  coordinate  various  programs.  If,  u 
the  House  report  says,  what  Is  needed  now 
is  a  commitment  from  private  organlzatlone, 
among  others.  CUNA  gives  that  commitment 
The  credit  union  movement  and  Its  leaden 
are  ready  to  give  their  fullest  energies  to  thl* 
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^«t  which  Is  of  the  utmost  urgency  If  the 
^Bitsd  States  is  to  become  the  "great  so- 
gl0ty"  the   President   foresees. 


gers,  plus  »  standing  12,000  reward  offered 
by  Jones.  Damage  totaled  some  97.000,  but 
the  Mirror  was  not  silenced.  Three  days 
later  it  cracked  off  the  press  Just  as  it  had 
every  Thxirsday,  as  sassy  and  irreverent  as 


Pcu  Jones,  G»wafMns  Country  Editor 
ia  Texas,  Fifhts  for  IntellectnsJ 
Freedom 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF  TKXAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Aufftut  3,  1964 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
the  Houston  Chronicle's  Sunday  maga- 
zine, Texas,  has  published  an  article  on 
T^as'  award-winning  country  editor, 
Penn  Jones,  of  the  Midlothian  Mirror— 
circulation  about  750.  The  article, 
captioned  "Penn  Jones,  Textis"  Toughest 
County  Editor."  tell  of  the  difficulties  of 
s  courageous  editor  who  honestly  and 
vigorously  voices  his  convictions.  Mr. 
Jones  and  I  have  fought  side  by  side 
in  many  hard  campaigns  for  better  gov- 
ernment in  Texas.    I  value  his  friendship 

and  his  aid. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
M  a  tribute  to  a  brave  man.  the  article 
written  by  Van  Hetherly.  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle  staff. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Texas  Maga- 
slDe,  JulyM,  1964] 

Pfnn  Joirss,  T^^As"  Totjghbst  Cotjntrt 

Edttob 

(Text  by  Van  Hetherly) 

A  fire  siren's  scream  Jolted  Penn  Jones 
awake.  He  bounded  out  at  bed,  fumbled  for 
spectacles  and  clothes,  then  raced  Into  the 
early  morning  gloom. 

"Whoee  place  is  It?"  Jones  shouted  to  a 
shadowy  figure  a  block  away. 

"Yours!"  Nlghtwatchman  J.  T.  Garvin 
yelled  back. 

Thus,  on  a  May  night  In  1962,  the  chaotic 
career  of  Texas*  tougheet  country  editor 
reached  a  violent  climax.  Someone  had 
hurled  a  homemade  fire  bomb  (a  can  of 
cleaning  fluid  with  a  fuse)  Into  the  office  of 
Jones'  Midlothian  Mirror,  leaving  it  a  charred 
•hambles. 

The  crusty  little  man  wasn't  surprised. 
Neither  was  his  wife.  Her  reaction:  "That's 
strange.  I  always  thought  It  would  be  our 
home  they  woxxld  try  to  get." 

Already  Jones  had  been  In  astflghts.  Irate 
advertisers  had  squeezed  him  In  an  economic 
vise.  His  enemies  snubbed  his  family.  And 
he  had  even  sent  his  youngest  son  to  the 
more  amiable  climate  of  Waxahachle  High 
School,  11  miles  away. 

Jones  himself  Is  no  slouch  with  the  Insult. 
He  has  vigorously  kept  his  vow,  made  18 
years  ago  when  he  bought  the  Mirror,  "to 
In.sult  those  people  who  fall  •  •  •  to  ful- 
fil the  obligations  they  have  Inherited  along 
with  their  citizenship."  Friends  contend 
that  the  editorial  barbs  he  sinks  Into  public 
officials  are  justified.  His  opponents  are 
mostly  mxim,  but  one  declares:  "Some  mighty 
bad  things  have  happened  to  Mr.  Jones,  and 
he  has  deserved  every  one  of  them." 

One  of  the  latest  bad  things  was  the  bomb- 
ing, which  remains  unsolved  despite  Investi- 
gation by  local  police,  sheriff,  and  Texas  Ban- 


Its  appearance  sparked  mixed  reactions 
among  the  1.800  souls  In  Midlothian,  most 
ot  whom  oonunute  to  Jobs  in  DaUas,  a  half 
hour  away.  Jones  figures  two-thirds  of  them 
applauded  the  unnamed  bomber.  He  can 
chuckle  now  when  he  says,  "One  city  coun- 
cilman asked  Oarvln  why  the  hell  he  didn't 
wait  15  minutes  more  to  turn  In  the  alarm." 

Why  this  animosity  toward  Jones: 

For  one  thing  be  Is  a  liberal  Democrat  In 
a  town  where  political  tastes  run  to  the  far 
right. 

Secondly,  he's  a  sworn  foe  of  locked-door 
doing  by  public  officials. 

Both  are  unpopular  attitudes  in  Midlothi- 
an where  the  John  Birch  Society  Is  big  and 
where  the  school  board  informed  Jones  years 
ago:  "We're  closing  these  meetings  in  order 
to  keep  things   from   getUng  out." 

The  pugnacious  publisher  pxills  no  punches 
in  his  fight  against  what  be  calls  the  town's 
aristocracy,  the  larger  landowners,  and  old 
families  who  Influence  pubUc  affairs.  Jones 
freely  claims  voting  irregularities,  Ineptness, 
and  plain  fraud.  But  legal  action  la  futile, 
he  sa3rs,  because  there  are  people  In  the 
courts  "who  hate  my  guts." 

Jones  grew  only  6  feet  2  Inches  high  In 
his  49  years,  but  the  fearless  WcH-ld  War  n  vet 
has  twice  defended  his  views  with  his  fists. 
Both  bouts  grew  out  of  a  compiilsory  high 
school  assembly  to  bear  a  Blrch-tlngf^d  talk 
by  rlghtwlng  lecturer  Bdgar  W.  Seay.  The 
first  erupted  with  the  school  principal  when 
Jones  went  to  his  office  to  ask  that  he  allow 
"some  other  speaker — I  mentioned  Judge 
Sarah  T.  Hughes — to  address  the  students 
and  give  the  other  side  of  the  story."  The 
second  swapping  of  blows  was  with  Seay 
himself  In  the  Mirror  office.  And  If  he  dldnt 
win  the  flrst  fights,  Jones'  other  battles  have 
won  him  the  Bljah  Parish  Lovejoy  Award 
for  Courage  In  Journalism,  have  made  him 
a  sought-after  speaker  and  have  been  tough 
on  his  wife.  Says  he:  "She's  a  brainy  little 
girl  and  gutty,  too.  She's  put  up  with  me  for 
23  years,  but  she  doesnt  enjoy  getting 
snubbed  on  the  street  or  having  people  turn 
away  when  they  see  her." 

This  Is  one  reason  Jones  may  soon  give 
up.  "Twenty  years  Is  long  enough  to  fight  a 
community  and  not  even  elect  a  single  school 
trustee.  Looking  back.  I've  tried  to  Improve 
things  and  I  guess  I  pushed  too  hard." 

Should  he  leave  Midlothian,  you  can  bet 
hell  keep  pushing  for  what  he  believes  In. 
First  choice :  Jonee  wants  to  organize  a  John 
F.  Kennedy  Society  "to  answer  the  Blrchers 
speech  for  speech." 

If  that  doesn't  jell,  Jones  seriously  In- 
tends to  join  the  Peace  Corps,  "If  they'll  have 
me."  Says  this  tough  Texan  who  never  lost 
the  ability  to  laugh  despite  dark  days:  "I 
could  at  least  teach  printing  to  Africans  on 
the  antique  equipment  they  must  have  be- 
cause that's  the  kind  I've  got." 


Export  of  Logs  From  Washington  and 
Oregon  Ports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or   WASHrNOTOH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3, 1964 

Mrs.  HANSEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
trict depends  to  a  considerable  extent 


upon  a  healthy  and  viable  lumber  indus- 
try. Thousands  of  families  exist  on 
earnings  gained  from  employment  in 
some  of  the  finest  forests  In  the  world. 
Thousands  more  earn  their  living  from 
work  in  the  most  modem  mills  to  be 
found  anywhere. 

The  latest  census  figures  show  that  in 
the  9  counties  of  southwestern  Wash- 
ington, which  I  represent,  there  were  99 
mills  employing  20  or  more  persons  and 
that  there  were  over  100  small  mills  em- 
ploying less  than  20.  Estimates  indicate 
that  15,000  to  20,000  jobs  are  filled  by 
those  working  In  the  lumber  and  logging 
industry  In  the  tiiird  district. 

Thus.  I  am  concerned,  as  are  many 
other  Members  of  Congress,  over  any- 
thing which  would  affect  or  threaten  to 
affect  adversely  the  timber  industry. 
Many  persons  are  concerned  over  the  re- 
cent increases  In  exports  of  logs  from  the 
forests  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Ttiej 
feel  this  Increase  in  log  exports  will 
mean  that  not  enough  logs  •will  be  avail- 
able to  fill  the  requirements  of  the  mills 
of  the  area  and  thus  they  feel  employ- 
ment could  be  expected  to  decrease  and 
many  persons  will  be  jobless  and  without 
resources. 

It  was  in  1961  that  export  of  logs  to 
Japan  assumed  serious  prt^wrtions.  In 
that  year  328.116,000  board  feet  of  lum- 
ber were  exported  from  Pacific  North- 
west forests  to  Jap€ui.  "Hiere  were 
6.775,000  board  feet  exported  to  Canada 
and  129,000  board  feet  to  South  Korea. 
Thus,  in  1961  a  total  of  335.675,000  board 
feet  of  logs  were  exported  from  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  In  1962,  the  total  de- 
creased to  311,223,000  board  feet,  most  of 
which  was  sent  to  Jt^^an. 

But  in  1963  log  exports  In  terms  ol 
board  feet  more  than  doubled  when 
638,722.000  board  feet  were  exported  to 
Japan;  51,216.000  to  Canada;  and 
17,582,000  to  South  E^orea.  Experts  ex- 
pect that  during  1964  new  records  will  be 
set  in  exports  of  logs  from  Washington 
and  Oregon  r>orts.  During  the  flrst  3 
months  of  this  year,  228,883,000  board 
feet  of  logs  were  exported  comi>ared  with 
only  110.210,000  in  the  same  period  of 
1963. 

If  this  trend  continues,  and  there  is 
every  indication  it  will,  log  exports  from 
our  forests  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  will 
exceed  1  billion  board  feet.  Estimates 
indicate  that  this  amount  of  logs,  if  proc- 
essed in  U.S.  mills,  would  create  between 
5,000  and  10,000  new  jobs. 

When  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
was  hearing  testimony  earlier  this  year 
from  Forest  Service  officials,  I  asked  sev- 
eral questions  about  export  of  logs.  I 
would  like  to  quote  those  questions  and 
the  answers. 

Mrs.  Hansen.  How  many  logs  from  the 
VS.  Forest  Service  have  been  exported  to 
Japan  as  logs? 

Mr.  Clivt.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing, 
because  once  the  timber  Is  sold  and  removed 
from  the  national  forest,  it  can  be  diverted 
to  mills  and  markets  In  several  different  di- 
rections. It  becomes  private  property  and 
we  do  not  keep  track  of  what  private  parties 
do  with  the  logs  after  they  become  private 
property.  We  know  some  timber  from  na- 
tional forests  has  been  exported. 

Mrs.  Hansen.  Is  your  policy  different  from 
Canada's  In  that  respect? 
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Mr.  Cvirr.  I  think  It  does  differ;  yea. 
Mr.  Oreelkt.  I  think  the  policy  of  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia  seta  a  method 
of  control  by  the  Provincial  government  on 
the  shipping  out  of  the  Province  of  logs  In 
unmanufactured  form. 

Mrs.  Hansen.  Ib  It  not  based  Ufyon  first 
priority  to  needs  of  local  mills  wthln  British 
Columbia,  and  any  logs  that  are  not  needed 
or  are  In  areas  where  mills  do  not  exist  can 
then  be  exported? 

Mr.  Greeuet.  I  have  always  understood  It 
was  quite  difficult  to  secure  an  export  permit 
from  the  Province  of  British  Columbia. 

Mrs.  Hansen.  We  have  no  policy  that  we 
must  serve  oiu-  own  manufacturing  areas 
first  In  this  country? 

Mr.  Orekuet.  That  Is  correct. 

Mrs.  Hansen.  I  believe  exports  to  Japan 
have  been  1  billion  board  feet  very  recently. 

Mr.  Oreslkt.  They  hav«  stepped  up  this 
year  considerably  over  what  they  were. 

Mrs.  Hansen.  Is  It  not  true  that  they  will 
step  up  again  In  the  very  near  future? 

Mr.  Clit».  We  do  not  know. 

Mrs.  Hansen.  The  demand  usually  comes 
at  the  end  of   the  winter  season. 

Mr.  Curr.  It  Is  possible  that  they  will  In- 
crease some. 


Rashville,  Ind.,  Uses  Civil  Defense  Corps 
Effectively 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  ncDiAifA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  3.  1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.     Mr.   President,  there 
has  often  been  criticism  of  the  civil  de- 
fense corpys  as  a  rather  superfluous  ap- 
pendage to  the  operation  of  our  defense 
system.     It  is  probable  that  at  least  a 
part  of  such  criticism  stems  from  the 
fact  that  civil  defense  is  considered  most 
of  the  time  as  a  futile  exercise  in  prepa- 
ration for  an  event  which  many  consider 
unlikely  to  occur,  and  which  others  con- 
sider useless  because  in  an  atomic  catas- 
trophe the  civil  defense  people  themselves 
will  be  as  much  affected  as  everyone  else. 
I   do   not  know   in   how   many   other 
places  the  civil  defense  corps  is  operating 
as  a  servant  of  public  need,  not  just  in 
some  future  emergency,  but  in  regular 
usefulness  to   the   community.     But  in 
Rushville,  Ind.,  civil  defense  workers  are 
helping  as  special  traffic  police,  volunteer 
firemen  and  nurses,  and  in  other  prac- 
tical, constructive  ways. 

The  story  of  civil  defense  usefulness 
in  this  city  of  some  7,500  population  is 
worthy  of  attention.  Therefore.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  item  from  the  Rushville  Re- 
publican of  July  3,  1964.  It  appeared 
there  under  the  heading  of  "Miscellany," 
and  was  written  by  a  staff  writer  who 
signs  the  item  "By  Jill." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Rushville  (Ind  )  Republican   July 
3.  19641 

MiSCEIXANT 

(By  Jill) 
The  civil  defense  corps  in  Rushville  has 
been    In    operaUon    for    several    years    and 


deserves  praise.  On  weekends,  the  traffic  In 
downtown  Riishvllle  gets  pretty  snarled  up 
and.  at  Main  and  Second  for  example,  cars 
back  up  for  blocks  waiting  few  the  stoplight 
to  change.  It  Is  then  that  the  civil  defense 
traffic  police  are  called  on  to  speed  up  traffic 
and  straighten  things  out. 

Often  on  Friday  or  Saturday  night,  an 
Mnergency  wlU  arise  and  It  will  be  necessary 
to  call  on  the  clvU  defense  for  help.  These 
men  change  Into  uniforms  at  a  few  minutes' 
notice  and  are  on  the  Job.  Each  member  Is 
doing  a  community  service.  They  do  this 
gladly  without  pay  and  efflclenUy.  Their 
hours  of  training  and  respwnslblUty  disci- 
plines them  to  work  efficiently  In  case  of 
major  disaster.  They  are  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Pat  Todd  but  the  chief  of  police,  Jim 
Ravenscraft,  promlsea  to  share  with  them 
some  of  the  police  training  that  he  recently 
received  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Come  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  or  the 
county  fair,  and  It  wlU  be  civil  defense  po- 
lice that  will  be  on  hand  ICX)  percent  to  as- 
sist In  handling  traffic  and  see  that  all  ac- 
tivities run  smoothly  with  no  disorder.  They 
are  Indispensable  at  county  and  sectional 
tourney  time. 

The  program  of  civil  defense  also  Includes 
voluntary  firemen  and  nurses.  The  member- 
ship In  the  Nurses  Air  Corps  Is  large  and 
very  active.  Many  members  qualify  aca- 
demically by  talcing  courses  at  the  high 
school  and  then  get  training  In  pracUcal 
experience  In  either  the  hospital  or  nursing 
homes.  The  glrU  are  trained  InteUlgently 
In  nursing  care  and  In  case  of  disaster  or  a 
shortage  erf  skilled  nurses,  are  capable  of 
handling  and  caring  for  either  the  Ul  or 
Injured. 

The  present  city  administration  Is  working 
closely  with  the  members  of  the  civil  de- 
fense. It  has  been  found  that  equipment 
for  Rushville  can  be  purchased  economically 
through  their  program.  It  Is  hoped  that 
many  Items  will  bo  purchased  that  wUl  make 
It  possible  for  the  street  department  to  op- 
erate more  efficiently. 

Mayor  Stevens  Is  considering  ways  to  keep 
the  streets  free  of  snow  during  the  winter 
months.  (That  Is  real  foresight  on  this  hot 
July  day.)  He  hopes  that  It  wUl  be  possi- 
ble to  purchase  a  second  used  Jeep  through 
army  surplus  and  the  clvU  defense  pn-ogram. 
The  Jeeps  can  then  be  used  as  snowplows 
to  keep  streets  and  sidewalks  cleared  of  snow. 
By  using  Jeeps  Instead  of  tractors  many  of 
the  problems  that  came  up  last  year  In  clear- 
ing the  streets  of  snow  will  be  avoided. 
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Another  Biased  Trade  Survey? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  3,  1964 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  16 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H. 
Hodges  announced  plans  for  "A  Survey 
of  the  Geographic  Origins  of  US  Ex- 
ports In  1963." 

This  new  survey  Is  to  bring  up  to  date 
a  study  made  in  1960  in  pursuit  of  the 
same  elusive  subject  of  export  origins. 

I  find  it  hard  at  the  moment  to  think 
of  a  more  worthless  project  or  a  more 
deceptive  manner  of  spending  public 
funds. 

ITie  purpose  of  such  surveys  has  been 
and  is  very  simple:  namely,  to  Influence 
legislation. 

Let  me  ask  a  simple  question.  When 
an  automobile  is  exported  from  Detroit, 


where  does  It  come  from?  Who  la  *« 
trace  the  numerous  parts  and  the  r« 
products  and  minerals  to  their  souiSiT 
Here  Is  room  for  duplication  to  ^Si 
rampant.  The  iron  may  be  mined  i! 
one  State,  the  steel  made  in  another  J^ 
the  parts  made  out  of  steel  in  yet  anoS! 
State.  The  same  may  be  said  for  iS 
glass,  copper,  lead,  paint,  and  otSJ 
materials  that  are  only  assembled  in 
E)etroit. 

When  a  parts  manufacturer  from 
Toledo  sells  to  General  Motors  or  Port 
will  he  know  which  of  those  parts,  if  any' 
will  be  Incorporated  Into  vehicles  that 
find  their  way  into  exports? 

The  same  question  could  be  asked 
about  numerous  other  products  that  are 
assembled,  as  are  automobiles,  from  nu- 
merous parts.  About  the  only  producta 
that  could  be  traced  with  a  reasonaWe 
degree  of  satisfaction  are  improceaaed 
agricultural,  mineral,  or  forest  products, 
and  then  only  if  they  were  exported  in 
the  unprocessed  form.  Even  then  there 
would  be  some  difBculty.  A  bushd  of 
com  grown  in  Iowei.  for  example,  would 
be  difficult  to  trace.  The  first  seller  Is 
usually  not  himself  the  exporter.  He 
therefore  does  not  know  what  part,  tf 
any,  of  his  crop  goes  abroad.  The  actual 
exporter  will  often  not  know  the  predae 
origin  of  the  wheat  he  ships  abroad. 

To  overcome  or  rather  to  hide  this  un- 
certainty the  Depeutmeat  of  Commerce 
has  resorted  to  some  very  strange  guesses 
and  geographical  mixing  formulas  that 
would  never  stand  the  light  of  day  and 
must  be  condemned  by  the  standards  of 
any  fair  statistical  procedure.  Some 
grotesque  results  have  thus  been  oIh 
tained.  If,  for  example,  a  half-billion 
bushels  of  wheat  were  exported  in  a 
given  year,  the  population  of  the  wheat- 
producing  States  would  be  set  down. 
The  amount  of  wheat  exported  by  a  par- 
ticular State  would  then  be  calculated  as 
that  percentage  of  the  total  wheat  ex- 
ports that  the  State's  population  is  of  the 
total  population  of  the  wheat-producing 
States;  or  by  appljring  the  share  of  the 
State's  wheat  production  of  total  wheat 
production  and  then  assimilng  that 
wheat  exports  from  each  State  were  the 
same  percentage  of  the  total. 

Such  a  method  would  imply  that  of 
each  States  wheat  production  the  same 
proportion  would  go  into  export,  regard- 
less of  the  State's  location. 

Sometimes  the  calculation  does  not 
stop  there,  and  efforts  are  made  to  show 
how  many  millions  of  dollars  of  exports 
arise  in  each  congressional  district.  This 
can  be  done  by  application  of  the  popu- 
lation ratio  of  the  district  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  State  and  then 
dividing  the  whole  State's  exports  ac- 
cordingly. 

Of  course,  once  we  get  to  the  point 
where  each  district  has  the  same  amount 
of  population  as  every  other  district  In 
the  State,  each  district  would  be  shown 
as  having  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
wheat  exports  as  each  of  the  other  dis- 
tricts of  the  State.  This  would  be  about 
as  accurate  as  casting  a  fishing  net  any- 
where into  the  sea,  hoping  to  catch  as 
many  fish  as  the  professional  fisherman 
who  knows  where  to  go.  on  the  theory 
that  the  fish  population  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  oceans. 
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j4r.  Speaker,  I  am  afraid  that  if  this 
nirrey  Is  carried  out  and  the  results  pub- 
Hgbed  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
ire  will  have  another  example  of  the  de- 
Ijgsement  of  governmental  statistics. 
Ilils  will  be  a  supreme  example  of  forcing 
rtatistlcs  to  tell  a  preconceived  story 
Without  regard  to  the  legitimate  use  of 
gtatlstlcal  methods.  The  ethics  of  such 
practice  I  leave  to  anyone  who  relies  on 
public  statistics  as  a  g\iide  to  his  judg- 
ment in  solving  serious  problems.  When 
our  governmental  departments  utilize 
gtatlstlcal  surveys  in  this  maimer,  they 
cast  a  vitiating  doubt  on  all  public  statis- 
tical presentations;  and  this  is  something 
to  be  deplored  as  well  as  condemned. 
Statistics  should  be  enlightening  as  bear- 
ers of  facts  and  not  misleaders  of  those 
who  use  them  in  all  innocence  and  trust. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  never- 
theless insists  on  proceding  with  his  sur- 
vey, let  him  also  pinpoint  the  incidence 
of  the  taxes  that  support  a  good  part  of 
our  exports.  Our  foreign  aid  exports 
reach  a  level  of  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars and  the  goods  filling  these  shipments 
are  among  those  that  will  be  surveyed. 
The  public  money  paid  for  these  goods 
comes  from  the  taxpayer.  Can  Mr. 
Hodges  trace  the  amount  of  these  taxes 
to  particular  congressional  districts?  I 
daresay  he  would  ridicule  any  such 
suggestion. 

Beside  foreign  aid  shipments  we  have 
Public  Law  480  exports,  and  these  are 
also  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers.  Can 
Secretary  Hodges  allocate  these  taxes 
by  congressional  districts?  We  sub- 
sidize the  exportation  of  wheat,  wheat 
flour,  and  raw  cotton.  Can  the  Secretary 
say  how  much  of  this  subsidy  of  over  one- 
half  billion  dollars  each  voter  pays? 

Or  will  Mr.  Hodges  in  any  case  show 
only  the  benefits  to  the  farmers? 

If  Mr,  Hodges  were  to  present  the  bit- 
ter with  the  sweet,  we  might  have  more 
confidence  in  his  survey;  but  were  he  to 
do  that,  the  purpose  of  the  survey  would 
be  destroyed.  This  means  of  course  that 
somethliig  is  wrong  with  the  purpose.  It 
Is  clearly  one  sided  and  designed  to  em- 
phasize the  beneficial  and  to  suppress  the 
cost.  It  is  designed  to  gain  support  for 
a  policy:  that  is.  the  national  foreign 
trade  policy.  If  this  policy  were  sound  It 
would  need  no  such  shenanigans  in  order 
to  recommend  It.  If  it  cannot  be  de- 
fended without  statistical  misfeasance,  it 
evidently  is  hard  up  for  justification. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Secretary 
Hodges  should  call  off  this  survey.  It 
would  help  his  standing  and  that  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  have  a  serious  and  honest 
Interest  in  finding  the  truth  about  our 
foreign  trade  policy. 

He  should  in  any  case  not  go  ahead 
with  it  unless  he  also  launched  a  survey 
to  show  the  injurious  effects  of  imports 
by  congressional  districts.  Imports  of 
beef,  veal,  and  lamb,  for  example,  have 
wrought  a  great  deal  of  economic  havoc 
in  this  country.  Let  Mr.  Hodges  ask  the 
Census  Bureau,  which  is  the  agency 
designated  to  make  the  export-origin 
survey,  to  run  an  equally  intensive  sur- 
vey of  the  Incidence  of  unemplojonent, 
business  stagnation,  faltering  investment 
of  capital  and  discouraging  outlook  at- 
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tributable  to  rising  imports.  The  results 
should  then  be  carefully  allotted  to  the 
congressional  districts.  The  students  of 
the  double-barreled  survey  could  then 
feel  at  least  that  an  honest  effort  hswl 
been  made  to  present  both  sides  of  the 
trade  question. 

If  Iowa  exports  50  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  or  some  similar  figure,  there  will 
be  some  benefits  to  farmers  and  farm- 
workers. There  would  be  no  harm  in 
pointing  to  this  benefit ;  but  if  we  are  con- 
sidering the  wisdom  of  a  trade  policy  that 
permits  imports  of  a  large  amount  of 
beef;  and  if  these  imports  break  the 
price  of  cattle  which  in  turn  consume 
himdreds  of  millions  of  bushels  of  corn 
grown  in  Iowa;  and  if  it  costs  60  cents 
per  bushel  to  the  taxpayer  to  export  the 
wheat,  Mr.  Hodges  should  show  this 
debit  side  or  be  guilty  of  telling  less  than 
half  the  story. 

I  say  he  should  either  make  this  double 
survey,  although  I  greatly  doubt  the 
feasibility  of  it.  or  eliminate  the  project 
entirely.  If  he  goes  ahead  with  the  one- 
sided survey,  he  will  be  writing  the 
obituary  of  the  statistical  integrity  of 
the  Department  over  which  he  presides. 


The    Impact    of    Computers    on    Social 
Sciences 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

or   OEBCON  /^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITEjt)  STATES 

Monday.  August  3,  19^4 
Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  decade,  the  electronic 
computer  hsis  had  a  profound  impact  on 
methods  for  acquiring  and  distributing 
Information.  In  an  address  before  the 
National  Automation  Conference  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  on  July 
16  at  the  New  York  Worlds  Fair.  Brig. 
Gen.  David  Samoff,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America, 
predicted  that  computers  will  touch  off 
an  explosion  in  the  social  sciences  com- 
parable to  that  which  we  witnessed  dur- 
ing past  half  century  in  the  physical 
sciences. 

In  his  address.  General  Sarnoff  consid- 
ered the  role  of  computers  in  five  areas — 
man's  working  environment,  leisure,  edu- 
cation, health,  and  politics.  He  foresees 
wide  and  varied  use  for  computers  in  the 
communication  of  ideas  between  individ- 
uals. But  he  also  strikes  s<Mne  warnings 
about  reliance  on  machines  as  a  substi- 
tute for  human  judgment  He  cited  the 
possible  temptation  to  "substitute  quan- 
tity for  quality  of  opinion  in  arriving  at 
decisions  of  policy  or  action." 

"There  are  basic  human  judgments  be- 
yond the  competence  of  any  mechanized 
register,  morsd  imperatives  l)eyond  arith- 
metic." he  stated.  With  this  warning 
firmly  Implanted,  General  Samoff  de- 
scribes the  far-reaching  possibilities 
when  computers  are  integrated  into  com- 
munication systems.  The  potential  Is 
Indeed  far  reaching. 
I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 


printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  text  of  General  Samoff 's  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Social  Impact  of  Compvters 
Tweuty-flve  years  ago.  wltliin  a  si-one's 
throw  of  this  podltim,  I  bad  the  pleasant  and 
memorable  privilege  of  Introducing  televi- 
sion to  America.  This  was  at  the  New  York 
World's  Pair  of  1939.  Approximately  1.000 
people  viewed  our  inaugural  telecast  on 
small-screen  black-and-white  receivers  scat- 
tered within  a  50-mUe  radius  of  the  Empire 
State  Building.  They  were  monitoring  his- 
tory— the  addition  of  electronic  sight  to  elec- 
tronic sound. 

Prom  the  pioneering  transmitting  aiid  re- 
ceiving Instruments  of  1939.  we  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  large-screen  oolor  receivers, 
film  chains  and  tape  recording  machines  that 
many  of  you  Inspected  at  the  RCA  exhibit 
a  few  hours  ago.  Prom  a  handful  of  view- 
ers, the  television  audience  has  grown  to 
hundreds  of  millions  In  88  countries 
throughout  the  world.  This  new  servloe  has 
been  so  closely  woven  Into  the  faijrlc  of 
everyday  existence  that  It  requires  an  effort 
of  the  imagination  to  recall  what  life  was 
like  without  It. 

Certainly  the  Impact  of  television  upon 
our  society  has  been  more  profound  than 
that  oC  any  other  invention  in  this  genera- 
tion. And  Its  development  is  far  from  fin- 
ished. With  the  advent  of  oommunloatlons 
satellites,  for  Instance,  television  promises 
peoples  on  all  continents  KHnethlng  that 
seemed  Incredible  only  a  few  years  ago:  the 
prospect  of  sharing  the  same  experience  at 
the  same  moment. 

At  this  World's  Pair,  no  invention  com- 
parable to  television  has  been  unveiled.  Tet 
developments  no  less  significant  are  Implicit 
In  the  sweeping  advances  made  In  the  In- 
tervening qtiarter  of  a  century.  What  we 
are  demonstrating  here  are  the  vast  poten- 
tials of  technology  in  the  electronic  age. 

At  least  one  such  potentlsJ  stirs  the  Imagi- 
nation as  It  has  not  Ijeen  stirred  since  the 
birth  of  television,  and  Its  consequences  may 
be  as  far  reaching.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
Invention  that  concerns  this  convocation  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association:  the  digi- 
tal computer. 

The  progenitor  of  the  electronic  computer 
of  today  appeared  In  the  flood  erf  new  tech- 
nology that  came  out  of  the  Second  Wwld 
War.  A  variety  of  computers  are  now  em- 
ployed In  government  and  defense,  in  busi- 
ness, science,  and  technology.  Already  they 
have  prodtwed  profound  changes  In  our 
methods  of  proceeerlng  paperwork,  perform- 
ing calculations,  ajid  reaching  and  imple- 
menting management  decisions. 

But  precisely  because  the  services  flowing 
from  such  applications  have  been  so  Imme- 
diate and  so  overwhelming,  the  potentials  of 
the  computer  as  a  social  force  have  thtis  far 
not  been  seriously  evaluated.  This  Is  my 
ptirpose  today— to  examine  the  Impact  of 
the  computer  on  what  President  Johnson  has 
called  the  great  society. 

Just  as  television  has  extended  human 
sight  across  the  barriers  of  time  and  dis- 
tance, so  the  computer  extends  the  power 
of  the  human  intellect  across  barriers  no  less 
formidable.  It  multiplies  to  a  remarkable 
degree  the  capacity  of  the  mind  to  deal  with 
information  In  endless  variation  and  almost 
limitless  quantity. 

The  use  of  the  computer  provides  a  vast 
opportunity  for  finding  answers  to  many  of 
our  most  complex  social  problems — In  educa- 
tion, conservation  of  natural  resoiux^s.  air 
and  water  pollution,  urban  planning  and  re- 
newal, the  retraining  of  persons  displaced  by 
automation,  the  reduction  of  poverty.  Over 
the  next  20  years,  I  am  convinced,  computers 
win  touch  off  an  explosion  in  the  social 
sciences  comparable  to  that  which  we  wit- 
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newed  during  the  paat  h*lf  century  In  the 
physical  sclenoes. 

To  graap  theM  poaBlblUties  of  the  future, 
we  should  first  consider  the  trend  of  today's 
computer  technology  and  the  nature  of  the 
systems  that  will  soon  evolve. 

By  1880.  lees  than  two  decades  hence,  the 
number  of  computers  In  use  thr^iighout  the 
world  will  multiply  tremendously.  These 
sjTBtems  will  be  considerably  smaller  tha^n  to- 
day's and  they  will  perform  far  more  com- 
plex functions  because  of  the  greater  sophis- 
tication of  their  circuitry.  Their  operating 
speeds  will  be  measured  in  nanoseconds.  Am 
you  know  by  now  but  your  wives  may  not.  a 
nanosecond  Is  to  a  second  as  a  second  Is  to 
30  years;  a  sliver  of  time  so  thin  that  it  Is 
beyond  mental  grasp. 

These  oocnputers  of  tomorrow  will  respond 
to  handwriting,  to  images,  and  to  spoken 
commands.  They  will  commune  tirelessly 
with  one  another  over  any  distance.  "ITiey 
will  recognize  a  voice,  a  face,  or  a  symbol 
among  tens  of  thousands,  anploylng  proc- 
esses analogous  to  logic,  they  will  have  the 
power  to  learn  through  experience — which 
is  more  than  some  human  beings  and  na- 
tions can  do.  It  is  not  Inconceivable  that 
the  world's  chess  champion  by  the  end  Oif 
this  centxiry  will  be  a  computer. 

A  global  Unkup  of  computers  wlU  be  ac- 
complished  through  communlcaUons  satel- 
lites,    high-capacity     transUtorlzed     cables, 
microwave    conduits,    as    weU    as    standard' 
telephone    and    telegraph    links.     Data    will 
move  through  broadband  ciiannels  at  speeds 
of  up  to  20  mUllon  bits  per  second,  thou- 
sands of  times  faster  than  in  today's  systems. 
UlUmately.   laser   beams  may  transmit  vast 
qxiantlUes    of    Information    Instantaneously 
in  the  form  of  light  through  hoseltke  cables. 
We    can    already    foresee    the    progressive 
blending  of  computers  and  communications. 
This  will  lead  to  a  oomblaatlon  of  personal 
voice    and    video    oommimlcaUons,    dial    or 
pushbutton   systems    of    transmitting    com- 
puter Instructloas,  and  attachments  for  re- 
ceiving and  storing  computer  data  from  one 
end  of  the  world  to  the  other. 

The  Ume  will  come  when  the  Individual 
In  a  technologically  advanced  nation  wlU 
possess  a  personal  number  to  serve  as  hla  pri- 
vate code  for  making  «■  receiving  local  or 
global  television  caJla,  for  credit  Informa- 
tlon.  and  Innumerable  other  purposes  The 
number  would  tend  to  become  as  Important 
to  him  as  bis  name. 

Such  advances  will  Inevitably  bring  about 
basic  transformations  in  fields  far  beyond 
those  in  wliich  computers  function  today 
Matching  the  technical  prospects  to  the  hu- 
man environment.  I  see  society  making  pro- 
found adjustments  In  many  directions.  The 
five  main  areas  affected  are  likely  to  be- 
Work,  leisure,  education,  health,  and  politics 
Let  me  sketch  briefly  some  foreseeable  de- 
velopments in  each  of  these  categories. 

1.    WOEK 

The  original  Industrial  revolution  liberated 
man  from  the  hand  forge  and  the  hoe.  The 
assembly  line  translated  the  luxuries  of  the 
few  into  the  necessities  of  the  many  In 
terms  of  personal  transport,  mechanized 'do- 
mestic help,  and  a  world  of  electronic  In- 
formation and  entertainment  In  the  home. 

But  the  same  revolution  also  pulled  men 
Into  huge  Industrial  funnels,  often  pro- 
ducing slums  that  recalled  the  worst  aspects 
of  medieval  living,  it  brought  Into  existence 
what  Aldous  Huxley  once  called  the  only 
major  vice  Invented  by  modern  man— the 
vice  of  speed,  which  generated  tempos,  and 
with  It  physical  and  psychological  tensions 
unknown  In  earlier  period.?. 

To  escape  the  environment  created  by 
theU-  labors,  families  where  possible  fled  to 
the  suburbs.  Transportation  from  home  to 
places  of  work  siphoned  off  much  of  the  time 
■aved  by  new  production  method,s  Many 
executives  today  spend  as  much  as  a  quarter 


or  a  third  of  their  time  traveling  and  pre- 
paring to  travel  to  and  from  their  homes 
and  to  distant  meetings.  Frequently  the 
succesaful  administrator  Is  too  exhausted 
by  the  sheer  effort  of  creating  pu-ogress  to  be 
able  to  enjoy  It. 

I  believe  that  the  computer  and  Its  allied 
communications  will  alter  this  pattern  to  a 
significant  extent.  With  instrumenU  of  In- 
formation and  command  within  easy  reach, 
it  will  be  possible  to  conduct  many  mana- 
gerial operations  without  physically  going  to 
an  office  every  day  and  devoting  additional 
hours  or  weeks  to  more  distant  travel. 

Executives  will  be  able  to  participate  tn 
high-level  meetings  without  stirring  from 
home.  A  special  workroom  wlU  contain  color 
television  apparatus  that  will  permit  com- 
munication in  sight  and  sound  with  other 
parUclpanta  around  the  country  and  even 
around  the  world.  Computers  will  flash 
pertinent  information  on  the  screen  or  In 
print  through  desk  InstrtmaenU,  permitting 
an  Instant  exchange  of  documents,  graphic 
materials  and  views. 

Kventually,  by  making  physical  presence 
less  essential  to  the  discharge  of  business, 
the  computer  and  communications  complex 
will  eliminate  much  of  the  rush  and  stress 
of  modern  living.  Thus,  ironically,  the  ut- 
most in  speed  will  cancel  out  the  worst  con- 
sequences of  the  modem  vice  of  speed. 
3.  unsnax 
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The  reduction  of  work  will  apply  not  only 
to  executives  but  in  varying  degrees  to  all 
echelons  of  our  economic  structiu-c.  Science 
and  technology  and  the  progressive  refine- 
ment of  automation  wUl.  In  the  next  20 
years.  JusUfy  the  reduction  of  the  workday 
to  4  or  5  hours. 

This  will  pose,  even  more  forcefully,  the 
problem — and  the  opportunities — of  ex- 
panded leisure.  It  wlU  demand  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  planning  and  mb«  of  our 
time;  new  peycholofflcal  attitudes  toward  so- 
called  free  time.  We  will  be  farced  to  revise 
the  traditional  view  of  leisure  as  a  species 
of  Idleness  and  therefore  a  form  of  sin. 

We  WlU.  of  court«.  pursue  the  hobbles  and 
interests  that  we  have  never  before  had 
sufficient  time  to  undertake.  For  many  peo- 
ple, this  will  provide  new  poesiblllUea  for 
cultural  and  mental  growth,  deepened 
esthetic  appreciations  and  enlarged  Intel- 
lectual activities.  Where  the  nature  of  the 
hobby  or  Interest  calls  for  It,  the  computer 
Will  facilitate  these  purposes. 

Man's  accumulated  knowledge  and  cultural 
treasures  wUl  be  made  avaUable  to  nearly 
everybody  through  computer  centers,  some- 
what In  the  way  that  they  are  now  available 
In  the  largest  dtles  through  libraries  and 
museums.  It  will  simply  be  a  matter  of 
pushing  the  correct  buttons  on  computer- 
ized telephones,  radios,  and  televisions.  Any 
document — from  en  automatically  translated 
literary  work  to  the  latest  technical  publica- 
tion— can  be  made  quickly  available. 

With  the  working  day  reduced  almost  by 
half,  there  will  be  a  further  redirection  of 
energies  now  absorbed  In  bu.stllng  activities. 
Because  human  nature  remains  stubbornly 
human,  some  of  these  salvaged  hours  will  be 
idled  away  pointlessly.  or  otherwise  misdi- 
rected. Yet  the  new  approach  wUl  increas- 
ingly remove  the  ingrained  notion  that  lei- 
sure means  "time  to  kill."'  in  its  place  will 
gradually  come  the  custom,  even  the  social 
compulsion,  to  spend  the  bonus  of  time  for 
living  on  projecto  of  personal  and  social  ben- 
efit. 

Some  will  Invest  time  In  teaching  or  taking 
I>art  In  community  enterprises.  Others  wUl 
find  It  possible  to  arrange  their  schedules  of 
leisure  Into  time  blocks  lasting  as  long  as 
several  months.  They  may  elect  to  work  or 
study  abroad,  perhaps  as  volunteer  technical, 
professional  or  business  administrators  in 
underdeveloped  parts  of  the  world. 

Indeed,  the  whole  concept  of  work  as  the 
opposite  of  leisure  will  begin   to  disappear. 


They  wlU  ceaae  to  be  clear-cut  oppositM  «^ 
WlU  come  to  represent  merely  differsBt  vS* 
etles  of  useful,  enjoyable,  constructive  «JJ^ 

9.   IDVCATXOM 

In  the  school  of  tomorrow,  the  coomni-. 
wlll  multiply  the  capabUlUes  of  thetwSlT 
It  will  help  speed  and  hnprove  the  )mnSL 
processes  from  grade  school  through ^^2! 
sity.  Elementary  school  children  will  bs  hT 
troduced  eartler  to  many  high  school  stadw 
and  work  in  high  school  frequenUv  wui^i 
at   the  college   level.  '  "^  6« 

In  the  classroom,  the  computerized  *^'^ 
Ing  machine  will  handle  the  routine  oTto' 
formatlonal  aspects,  drilling  the  student  ta 
his  subjects  and  helping  him  oorrect  bla  ^ 
swers.  It  will  proceed  at  the  pace  set  br 
the  learning  capacity  o*  the  student  «! 
may  see.  at  last,  youngsters  progr««|iM  rJL 
necessarUy  by  formal,  standardlaed  r»Z 
but  by  Individual  intelligence  and  abUJ^^ 

This,  however,  need  not  "dehiunanl»"  mm 
teaching  process,  as  some  feeir.  or  riit«ti.i^ 
the  role  of  the  teacher.  On  the  coatnrt 
with  repetitive  tasks  delegated  to  ttte  bm 
chine,  the  teacher  wlU  be  freed  from  maav 
of  the  routines  which  now  absorb  his  m^ 
Ki« — freed  to  devote  himself  to  the  perMQ. 
allzed  and  insplratiotutl  functions  of  develop, 
ing  the  student's  special  abiUties  and  lattr- 
ests  and  stimulating  his  critical  and  creaUv* 
faculties.  Properly  used,  mechanized  teach- 
ing can  thus  deepen  and  enrich  the  overmll 
process. 

Even  at  the  present  pioneering  stags  ia 
this  development,  some  university  oounsi, 
tlmjugh  intelligent  computer  prngiMBliig. 
have  been  reduced  to  as  Little  as  one-quBrt« 
of  the  time  previously  requli<ed.  In  addlttoo, 
studenu  aided  by  teaching  machine*  have 
shown  a  higher  average  retention  level  1  to 
a  years  after  finishing  their  studies,  than 
those  taught  by  conventional  methods  only. 

But  the  educational  oontrlbutlan  of  ooia- 
puters  will  not  end  with  the  dassroem. 
Learning  will  become  a  oonttnulng  precea. 
Scientists  and  englneerB,  for  Instanoe,  win 
spend  a  subetaJ5tlal  part  of  their  Ume  re- 
educating themselves  to  changes  in  Uielr 
particular  fields,  as  will  docCora,  lawyers,  ac- 
countants, and  teachers  themselves.  I^ch- 
nology  u  moving  forward  wo  swiftly  that 
many  youngsters  starting  school  today  win 
have  to  re  learn  every  facet  of  their  vocatioas 
at  least  Uu^ee  times  during  their  careers. 

In  s^ort,  electronic  devices,  computerised 
techniques  and  systems  will  open  to  mliliani 
of  people  the  roads  to  a  lifetime  at  self- 
instruction.  This  alone  will  alter  the  quality 
of  our  Uvea  both  at  work  and  at  home. 

4.    HXALTH 

TTie  health  of  its  popxilatlon  is  a  naUool 
greatest  asset.  The  computer  will  emerge  M 
a  major  tool  of  the  medical  fraternity  as  it 
strives  to  eradicate  disease  and  extend  ths 
span  of  life  beyond  the  biblical  three  score 
and  ten.  No  less  Important,  the  years  thui 
added  will  be  active  years  of  living,  not 
merely  existing. 

In  the  electronic  futiire  It  will  be  possible 
to  maintain  a  complete  medical  profile  ol 
every  person  in  the  community  and  In  the 
Nation.  The  record,  begun  at  birth,  will  be 
constantly  updated  In  a  central  community 
or  regional  computer  for  instant  access  to  the 
physician  or  hospital  as  required.  Because 
so  many  factors  will  have  been  tabulated  in 
advance,  examination  and  diagnosis  will  be 
easier,  more  comprehensive,  and  more  re- 
vealing than  by  traditional  methods. 

Taken  together,  these  Individual  reports 
will  form  the  basis  of  a  continuing,  up-to- 
the-minute  health  profile  of  the  entire  coun- 
try. Any  trends  that  may  affect  the  public 
health  will  be  noted  without  delay  and  their 
meaning  swiftly  interpreted.  This  could  in- 
clude the  recurrence  of  certain  symptoms 
which  are  the  warning  prelude  to  an  epi- 
demic. 


On  a  longer  range  basis,  the  correlation  of 
^yH  quantities  at  date  would  facilitate  de- 
^tlve  rseearch  not  only  on  specific  diseases 
^ot  on  possible  relations  between  air  pol- 
lution and  cancer,  or  the  relationship  of 
Btttrltion  to  health  and  longevity,  or  an 
aOAlysis  of  drug  effecto.  Medical  progress 
asywbere  will  become  easily  available  every- 
where. 

By  maintaining  a  current  file  on  every 
kaown  ailment.  Its  symptoms,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment,  the  computer  will  also  enable 
physicians  to  keep  up  with  the  fiood  of  new 
medical  information  that  overwhelms  even 
the  most  dedicated  anu^ng  them  today.  It 
will  be  possible  for  a  doctor  to  communicate 
the  symptoms  to  the  computer  center  and 
to  receive  at  once  a  printed  response  Indicat- 
ing the  dlseaaee  with  which  ruch  symptoms 
are  associated.  Where  the  findings  are  not 
sonclusive.  the  computer  will  request  niore 
AafiAite  information;  if  the  symptoms  are 
conflicting.  It  will  suggest  further  tests. 

Again,  as  In  the  case  of  the  teacher,  these 
gntomatlc  helps  will  not  cancel  out  the 
importance  of  the  gifted  practitioner.  Be- 
Baved  of  many  routine  and  repetitive  tasks. 
Ills  time  and  energies  will  be  conserved  for 
the  highly  personalized  functions  engaging 
his  unique  skills  and  understanding. 

s.  poLmcs 
*  The  computer  will  make  it  possible  to  re- 
store a  direct  dialog  bert^ween  the  people 
and  tiielr  poUtioal  leaders,  in  the  tradition 
of  an  Athenian  assembly  or  a  New  England 
town  meeting.  Democracy  Is  the  highest 
form  of  government  ever  developed  but  the 
mi^rnltude  and  complexities  of  otu*  society 
have  made  us  poor  practitioners. 

For  example,  no  more  than  64  percent  of 
the  qualified  citizenry  have  voted  in  any 
presidential  election  since  1920.  In  the  1948 
•lection,  ballots  invalidated  by  Incorrect 
marking  or  defacement  far  outnximbered 
President  Truman's  margin  of  2,100,000  votes 
over  Thomas  E.  Dewey.  We  can  assume,  of 
course,  that  errors  were  made  on  votes  cast 
for  both  candidates.  But  clearly,  present- 
day  voting  procedures  are  cumbersome,  time 
oonsumlng.  and  not  conducive  to  full  ex- 
preeaion  of  the  democratic  will. 

In  the  futxire  It  will  be  technically  fea- 
sible for  voting  to  be  done  in  the  home,  with 
maximum  personal  convenience.  The  ballot- 
tng  wo\tl(l  be  done  through  television,  the 
computerized  telephone,  standard  and  high- 
speed phone  circuits  of  regionaj  and  national 
computers.  For  the  dwindling  minority  of 
cltlaiens  wlio  might  still  lack  these  units  in 
the  home,  special  telephone  polling  places 
would  be  provided. 

Balloting  would  take  place  within  a  sped- 
fled  time  period,  at  the  voter's  convenience. 
The  lndlvid\ial  would  set  his  television  re- 
ceiver to  a  special  voting  channel  and  view 
a  demonstration  oX  the  procedure  to  be 
followed.  He  would  then  Identify  himself 
over  the  telephone  by  transmitting  his  per- 
sonal code  niunber  to  the  regional  computer. 
This  would  be  verified  In  the  computer 
memory,  alot^  with  his  eligibility,  before 
a  pushbutton  vote  could  be  cast,  and  there 
would  be  built-in  safeguards  against  voting 
frauds. 

Within  minutes  after  closing  time,  the  re- 
gional cc«nputers  would  forward  the  data  to 
locjil.  State,  and  National  computers  serving 
as  central  tabulators,  and  results  would  be 
announced  less  than  an  hour  after  the  clos- 
ing of  the  home  polls.  At  the  same  time 
the  computer  would  provide  detailed  ansdy- 
ses  of  the  election  for  use  on  the  airwaves 
and  In  the  press.  By  these  means,  it  could 
be  possible  to  achieve  an  almost  total  ex- 
preesion  of  the  popular  will  by  those  qual- 
ified to  vote. 

In  a  democratic  society,  other  signifi- 
cant possibilities  are  Inherent  In  such  a  sys- 
tem. For  example,  a  computerized  process 
similar  to  that  used  in  home  voting  could 


obtain  a  prompt  expression  of  public  opln- 
toQ  on  a  wide  range  of  lasuee.  We  oouM 
have  naticoal,  regional,  or  local  plebiscites  on 
anything  from  a  propoeed  municipal  tax  to 
a  contemplated  change  in  the  latest  model 
car. 

The  very  ease  with  which  public  sentiment 
could  be  registered,  however.  Involves  dan- 
gers. T^e  eesence  at  democracy  is  the  sup- 
port by  an  enlightened  people  for  the  deci- 
sions and  actions  of  Its  elected  leaders.  Our 
political  structure  rests  therefore  upon  an 
intricate  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
wisely  designed  to  guard  against  impulsive 
acts,  tides  of  passion,  and  decisions  based 
upon  nose-counting  alone. 

There  are  two  perils  against  which  we 
must  provide  safeguards  in  seeking  to  ad- 
vance the  concept  of  computerized  polling. 
One  Is  the  possible  misuse  of  such  a  system 
by  demagoges  in  or  out  erf  government  to 
stamp>ede  a  nation  into  ill-considered  action 
under  the  guise  of  "instant  democracy." 
The  other  is  the  possible  temptation  it  might 
create  to  substitute  quantity  for  quality  of 
opinion  in  arriving  at  decisions  of  policy  or 
action.  While  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the 
democratic  process.  I  also  believe,  with 
Anatole  France,  that  "if  60  million  people 
say  a  foolish  thing,  it  is  still  a  foolish  thing." 
We  must  remain  aware  of  the  limitations 
of  the  computer  as  an  aid  to  our  leaders  In 
the  decision  making  process.  There  are  basic 
human  Judgments  beyond  the  competence 
of  any  mechanized  register,  moral  impera- 
tives beyond  arttlunetic.  The  machine  can- 
not be  permitted  to  usurp  reasoned  Judg- 
ment or  dilute  the  responsibility  of  those 
beet  eqtiipped  by  experience  to  provide 
guidance.  Had  the  computer  existed  at  the 
time.  It  would  certainly  have  counseled  the 
Oreeks  to  surrender  to  the  Persians  at 
Salamls.  But  the  Greeks  defied  the  over- 
whelming niunerical  superiority  of  their 
enemy  and  thereby  scored  a  decisive  victory. 

In  June,  1940.  after  weighing  all  knovm 
factors,  the  computer  would  doubtless  have 
advised  England  to  seek  the  best  possible 
terms  front  Hitler.  It  would  have  been  tragi- 
cally wrong,  because  no  computer  could  ever 
reckon  with,  or  replace,  the  indomitable 
spirit    of    Winston    ChrnchUl. 

In  recognizing  the  dangers  and  limitations. 
we  must  reoognlze  at  the  same  time  that 
they  offer  no  Justification  for  arresting  the 
development  of  the  computer  or  of  narrow- 
ing its  applications.  Dangers  are  Implicit 
in  nearly  all  scientific  advances,  but  this  does 
not  warrant  a  moratorium  on  technological 
progress,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  Impose 
one. 

There  are  those  today  who  wish  to  see  the 
computw-  disconnected  through  fear  that  It 
will  dehumanize  o\ir  society.  The  fact  is 
that  we  canzkot  piill  the  plug  on  the  ccnn- 
puter,  or  on  the  conamunlcations  with  which 
it  will  be  Integrated,  any  more  than  we  can 
return  to  the  covered  wagon  or  the  sailing 
ship. 

Even  in  its  present  limited  applica- 
tions the  computer  has  become  a  tool  In- 
dispensable to  our  society.  The  vol\ime  of 
paperwork  in  Oovemment,  national  defense, 
industry  and  business  keeps  increasing  so 
rapidly  that  outmoded  manual  methods 
would  before  long  overwhelm  society  and 
create  chaos. 

Since  the  computer  Is  here  to  stay,  we  will 
be  seriously  remiss  in  our  responsibilities 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  If  we  fail  to 
\ise  it  to  help  define  and  resolve  great  so- 
cial questions,  Juat  as  we  already  employ  it 
to  advance  the  physical  sciences.  In  eco- 
nomics, sociology,  political  science  and  vari- 
ous aspects  of  applied  psychology,  the  com- 
puter can  be  an  Instrument  of  Incalculable 
importance. 

One  of  the  most  brlllant  exponents  of 
computer  science,  the  late  Dr.  Norbert  Weln- 
er.  placed  the  challenge  in  focus  when  he 
wrote    that    "the   machine's    danger    Is    not 


from  the  machine  but  from  what  man  makes 
of  It."  The  urgent  need  Is  to  narrow  the 
gaps  between  technology  and  social  ideal- 
ism, between  the  autocnatlc  and  the  ratloBal 
elements  in  the  human  equatian.  We  need. 
In  truth,  to  concern  ouratfves  leas  with 
"tlilnklng  machines"  and  more  with  think- 
ing pec^le. 

Far  from  downgrading  the  political,  social 
and  spiritual  leader,  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  computer  places  a  higher  premium  upon 
his  abilities,  understanding  and  courage.  If 
anything,  science  and  technology  call  for  a 
new  dedication  to  the  et^nal  verities,  a  deep- 
er loyalty  to  our  heritage  of  social  ideals 
and  moral  perceptions. 

I  have  suggested  certain  possibilities  and 
problems,  but  I  do  not  have  the  coBiplete 
answer — nor  has  any  man.  We  can  be  sure 
only  that  the  computer  is  destined  to  make 
profound  changes  in  our  social  environment, 
and  that  we  must  begin  thinking  now  how 
best  to  take  advantage  of  1ft.  If  we  are  con- 
tent to  let  change  take  place  without  in- 
telligent guidance,  we  shall  become  merely 
sorcerer's  apptrenticee,  unalJle  to  control  the 
forces  we  have  set  in  motion. 

In  the  f^n&y  analysis,  what  comes  out  of 
the  computer  is  determined  by  what  goes 
into  It.  If  we  have  the  wisdom  to  Intro- 
duce into  this  versatile  instrument  a  pro- 
gram for  social  progress,  the  answers  it  pro- 
vides can  be  of  profound  Importance  to 
the  well-being  of  future  generations. 


Testimony  GiTen  by  Mr.  Dsti^  Merrick 
Before  the  Ways  and  HeMU  Comaiktee 
Urgini^  That  the  lO-Pcrcent  Federal  Ad- 
missioiM  Tax  oa  Lire  Dramatic  Per- 
formances Be  AboDahed 


ed5:tension  op  remarks 

or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAY 

or  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATI\T:S 

Monday,  August  3, 1964 
Mr.  LXNUSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  priv- 
ileged this  morning  to  hear  David  Mer- 
rick, dlstingxiished  theatrical  producer, 
lawyer,  and  New  Yoiicer.  with  respect  to 
HJl.  2518,  the  Lindsay  bill,  and  similar 
bills  to  remove  Federal  admissions  tax 
from  live  dramatic  pei^oainances.  Mr. 
Merrick  has  produced  "Hello  Etolly.  " 
"Carnival,"  "Slap  the  World,  1  Want  To 
Get  Off."  "Onver,"  and  many  others. 
His  plays  have  played  over  10,000  per- 
formances on  Broadway.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  the  Legitimate 
Theater,  Inc. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 

sioNio.  Record  Mr.  Merrick's  excellent 

testimony  before  the  committee: 

Statement  or  lia.  Davm  Mxbkick  on  Behalf 

or  THE  National  Assocxation  or  the  Lx- 

GITIMATX    THXSnZ,     IWC..    AN«    THE     LiIAGTJi: 

OF  New  York  Theatus,  Inc.,  Supforting 
Kepkal  op  Section  4281.1  or  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  or  1954,  Before  the  Com- 
nrrrzz  oh  Hoxisk  Wats  amd  Mxans,  August 
S,l»64 

My  name  is  I>avid  Merrick.  1  have  pro- 
duced 40  plays  on  Broadway  in  the  last  10 
years. 

The  National  Association  of  the  Legiti- 
mate Theatre,  Inc..  is  a  national  association 
cconprised  of  the  country's  leading  theater 
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producers  and  theater  owners.  The  League 
of  New  York  Theatres.  Inc..  Is  comprised  of 
the  leading  theater  producers  and  theater 
owners  In  New  York. 

It  Is  a  vital  public  concern  to  foster  and 
stimulate  cultural  development  throughout 
the  Nation.  Cultural  development  Is  es- 
sential because  It  gives  breadth  and  richness 
to  each  of  our  lives.  It  U  equally  Important 
to  demonstrate  to  others  the  Intellectual 
achievement  poaslble  In  a  free  society.  In 
the  current  struggle  for  the  mlnda  of  men. 
keen  observers  have  Indicated  that  we  will 
not  win  by  material  means  alone.  We 
must  demonstrate  that  a  free  society  can  be 
a  creative  society  as  well. 

A  keystone  in  the  cultural  arch  is  the 
living  theater.  Indeed,  It  has  been  one  of 
the  areas  of  most  slgnlflcant  cultural 
achievement  in  our  country  It  is  a  deep  and 
important  expression  of  our  national  life,  of 
our  aspirations,  folkways,  and  values.  The 
60  States,  there  are  more  than  190  year-round 
our  theatrical  world.  Spread  across  the 
country  and  in  virtually  every  one  of  the 
50  States,  there  are  more  than  190  year-round 
theaters.  In  which  live  dramas,  comedies,  and 
musicals  are  presented.  In  addition,  there 
are  an  even  larger  number  of  summer  stock 
theaters,  which  likewise  are  located  through- 
out the  Nation. 

The  60  to  75  new  plays  produced  each  sea- 
son by  the  core  of  our  theater  in  New  York 
spread  out  across  the  country  through  open- 
ings In  other  cities  and  through  subsequent 
tours.  They  provide  the  source  material  for 
our  widespread  summer  theater  operation 
and  for  the  more  than  75.000  nonprofessional 
groups  spread  over  the  United  States 

We  mxist  assure  the  continued  vitality, 
creativity,  and  variety  of  our  contemp<3rary 
contribution  to  culture  through  theatrical 
productions.  These  productions  provide  an 
Important  outlet  for  the  Imagination  which 
abounds  in  our  Nation.  In  our  society,  oe  It 
has  been  In  every  great  society  throughout 
history,  the  health  of  the  theater  has  been 
a  measure  of  cultural  quality  If  it  lan- 
guishes, something  Is  deeply  wrong  In  the 
Nation's  mind  and  spirit. 

The  theater  In  our  country  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  free  enterprise  system  and  exists 
by  that  enterprise.  It  does  not  have,  nor 
has  It  sought  governmental  assl.sUmce.  In 
this  sense,  our  theater  is  almost  unique; 
this  Is  a  moet  Important  reason  for  assur- 
ing Its  continued  vitality. 

The  theater  Industry  In  practically  every 
other  country  of  both  the  free  world  and 
the  nonfree  world  is  subsidized  by  govern- 
ment. Even  England  has  resorted  to  a 
partial  subsidization  of  its  theater.  The 
subsidized  theaters  are  used  by  these  coun- 
tries as  an  important  part  of  their  interna- 
tional programjB  to  spread  their  culture 
abroad.  We  have  seen  numerous  Instances 
of  the  export  by  the  Iron  Curtain  countries 
of  theatrical  groups  of  such  high  quality  as 
the  Bolshoi  and  Brecht  companies,  to  con- 
vince others  tha*  the  Communists  are  people 
devoted  to  cultural  endeavor,  and  therefore 
are  freedom-loving  people — a  most  danger- 
ous error  in  logic. 

We  must  meet  these  efforts  with  the  best 
of  our  own.  Our  theater  must  continue  to 
be  one  of  oiur  moet  effective  and  proudest 
displays  of  the  cultural  values  which  can  be 
attained  and  maintained  by  a  free  enter- 
prise system.  It  ha«  been,  and  can  continue 
to  be.  a  moet  valuable  conduit  for  the  ex- 
port of  Ideas. 

The  need  for  support  of  the  theater  ht^ji 
never  been  more  critical  than  at  present. 
The  living  theater  has  been  on  a  continuous 
decline  for  the  last  30  years.  Over  the  last 
decade,  the  plight  of  the  living  theater  has 
become    extremely    grave.     The    theater    la 


caught  in  a  serious  cost-price  squeeze  which 
could  prove  fatal  unless  some  relief  is  found. 
RadlcaUy  Increased  costs  and  staggering  fi- 
nancial losses  have  brought  about  a  steady 
diminution  of  productions.  Already  certain 
forms  of  dramatic  entertairunent,  highly  es- 
timable as  cultural  products,  are  no  longer 
financially  feasible.  In  the  past  several  years, 
there  has  been  increasing  difficulty  in  rais- 
ing the  venture  capital  necessary  to  con- 
tinuation of  our  free  enterprise  tystem  in 
presenting  theatrical  production.  Indeed, 
this  season,  several  plays  have  gone  up  to 
the  point  of  rehearsal  without  sufficient  cap- 
ital even  to  permit  initial  opening,  no  less 
than  ultimate  opening  on  Broadway.  The 
cultural  weathervane  has  given  us  warnings 
which  we  cannot  ignore. 

The  theater  has  never  sought,  nor  does  It 
now  seek,  govenunental  support  in  terms  of 
subsidy  to  alleviate  the  pressure  and  bring 
about  the  necessary  revltallzatlon.  It  merely 
.seeks  the  cessation  of  governmental  burdens, 
the  moet  critical  of  which  is  the  excise  tax 
on  theater  admissions.  Instead  of  support- 
ing theatrical  endeavors,  the  Government, 
through  thU  unnecessary  and  discriminatory 
tax.  has  placed  a  back-breaking  biu-dcn  on 
an  already  declining  and  weakened  lndu,stry. 

No  other  form  of  cultural  endeavor  Is  sub- 
jected to  this  or  any  similar  form  of  Federal 
excl.se  U\x.  There  Is  no  such  tax  on  litera- 
ture. And.  the  tax  normally  does  not  even 
apply  to  the  exhibition  of  motion  pictures 
which,  because  of  the  nature  of  their  produc- 
tion and  exhibition,  can  be  shown  to  audi- 
ences at  a  much  lower  adml-sslon  price  than 
the  living  theater  and  often  below  the  $1 
exemption  from  the  Federal  admission  tax. 
Likewise,  television  does  not  suffer  from  this 
harsh  and  discriminatory  tax. 

An  excise  tax  Is  always  a  burden.  A  boom- 
ing Industry,  or  even  a  healthy  one.  may  be 
able  to  readily  absorb  the  Uix.  but  a  hnan- 
clally  declining  Industry  cannot.  The  excUe 
tax  merely  accentuates  the  decline  and  even- 
tually may  prove  fatal  Moreover  the  Im- 
position of  an  excise  tax  on  a  cultural  and 
educational  medium  would  appear  contrary 
to  public  p>ollcy. 

The  plight  of  the  theater  Is  .serious.  The 
profit  squeeze  has  reached  the  point  that 
new  Investment  may  shortly  become  Impos- 
sible to  obtain,  particularly  since  the  In- 
vestors come  from  a  relatively  small  group 
and  the  size  of  the  overall  loss  In  the  dollars 
invested  is  sUggering.  The  price  of  tickets 
has  risen  so  that  the  upper  end  of  the  de- 
mand curve  has  been  reached.  We  do  not 
ask  for  governmental  support  but  we  do  say 
that  the  living  theater  will  perish  Lf  it  is 
not  relieved  of  the  present  unfair  tax  bur- 
den. There  must,  therefore,  either  be  some 
form  of  support  or  the  living  theater  will 
perish. 

The  theater  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that, 
despite  lack  of  help  and  encouragement  from 
the  Government,  despite  financial  harass- 
ment, despite  the  imposition  of  discrimina- 
tory taxes,  it  has  maintained,  artistically,  a 
vital  dynamic  theater.  But  vitality  canriot 
survive  financial  disaster  forever.  The  thea- 
ter is  on  the  brink  of  a  cascade.  However, 
it  still  does  not  seek  subsidization  nor  spe- 
cial aid.  It  only  aslcs  that  It  be  treated  fairly 
and  not  be  Impeded  by  governmental  con- 
trol. 

Elimination  of  the  crippling  admission  tax 
would  be  a  most  effective  Immediate  measure 
In  moving  toward  the  revltallzatlon  of  the 
Uy\ng  theater.  It  would  t>e  a  concrete 
demonstration  ot  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance which,  we  place  on  cultural  achieve- 
ment. It  Is  an  essential  step  If  the  living 
theater  is  to  be  saved  from  its  present  dis- 
tressingly rapid  decline. 


"August  s  I  ^^^^ 
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Old-Afe  Assishmce  Profra« 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30.  1964 
Mr.    DINGELL.      Mr.    Speaker    I  un 
ju.st  one  of  many  Members  on  the  floor 
today   who  personally  went   before  tS 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  during  nub- 
Uc  hearings.     I  Implored  the  committee 
in  the  interest  of  democratic  government 
to  give  the  Members  of  the  House  an  od-^ 
portunlty  to  vote  on  hospital  Insurance 
for  the  aged  under  social  security     with 
.such  widespread  public  Interest  and  con 
corn  with  the  question,  failure  to  permit 
the  House  to  express  Its  will  can  only  be 
construed  as  a  breakdown  of  the  dem». 
cratic  process.    I,  along  with  hundred*  of 
other  Members  of  the  House,  expect  to 
have  the  right  to  have  their  votes  count- 
ed in  any  legislative  decision  on  a  matter 
of  such  great  national  significance.    No 
hospital  insurance  proposal  Is  before  lu 
today  although  the  Nation  appeals  for  It. 
For  a  number  of  years  we  have  been 
tiying  to  get  this  measure  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  a  vote.    At  each  turn  of  the 
road   we   have   been   told   that  existing 
mea.sures,    the    old-age    assistance  pro- 
gram, the  Kerr-Mills  program — MAA— 
are  doing  to  job.  that  there  is  no  need, 
and  that  private  plans  are  taking  care  of 
the  aged  in  this  country. 

For  years  I  have  countered  by  pointing 
to  the  vast  need  of  our  aged  and  retired, 
and  to  the  humanitarian  considerations 
so  abundantly  plain  In  the  hospital  prob- 
lems of  the  aged. 

I  have  demonstrated  over  the  years 
that  Kerr-Mills  is  more  expensive  and 
that  it  has  higher  administrative  and  In- 
vestigative costs  because  of  the  degrading 
means  test.  I  have  shown  that  social  se- 
curity is  the  only  workable  device  that 
can  meet  the  needs  of  providing  hospi- 
talization ineurance  for  our  aged.  It  Is 
al.so  the  cheapest  and  most  fiscally  re- 
sponsible way  of  accomplishing  this  end. 
I  have  never  seen  these  arguments  re- 
butted. 

I  support  not  only  the  hospital  insur- 
ance for  the  aged  proposal  as  embodied 
in  the  King -Anderson  bill  but  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act  as  well.  Kerr-Mills  is  needed 
as  a  vital  backstop  of  last-ditch  help  for 
those  older  people  for  whom  the  benefits 
of  the  King-Anderson  bill  would  prove 
insufficient.  But,  and  I  want  to  em- 
phasize this.  Kerr-Mills,  by  itself,  is  un- 
workable and  Inappropriate  as  the  gov- 
ernmental answer  to  the  health  care  fi- 
nancing problems  of  our  older  people. 
Public  assistance — relief — as  Kerr-Mills 
is— is  by  definition,  incompatible  with  in- 
dependence and  dignity.  Application  for 
public  assistance  is  acknowledgement  of 
failure.  Surely  a  great  nation  such  as 
ours  can  ofifer  more  to  our  senior  citizens 
than  self-degradation  as  a  means  of  se- 


gaitag  aid  with  the  expenses  of  health 

care. 

At  every  turn,  the  opponent*  of  thla 
]g^aiAtkm  have  IzkUcated  that  the  Kor- 
lHUi  proiTMn  deaerv«d  a  trial.  In  the 
BbUcal  term,  "It  haa  been  tried  and 
found  wanting.-  I  now  wlH  proceed  to 
jjocument  that  pwlnt. 

The  Kerr-Mllls  program  of  medical  as- 
giBtance  for  the  aged,  no  matter  how 
laudable  the  Intentions  of  Its  sponsors, 
baa  proved  a  spotty  and  Ineffective  legis- 
lative answer.  In  the  main,  according 
to  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  of  the 
U5.  Senate,  the  majority  of  people  who 
received  any  care  under  the  program 
have  been  Individuals  transferred  from 
or  eligible  for  help  under  other  public 
gaslstance  programs.  Kerr-Mills  MAA 
la  not  reaching  the  new  group  of  people  It 
lias  been  Intended  to  reach.  For  ex- 
ample: 

First  New  York  receives  some  one- 
third  of  the  Federal  funds  going  into  the 
MAA  program-  The  department  of  so- 
cial welfare  In  that  State  recently  ad- 
vised that: 

New  York  State's  current  MAA  caseload 
of  about  30.000  1b  made  up  largely  of  tranfi- 
Sm  frcan  ttie  OAA  and  ald-to-the-bUnd  pro- 
grun  plus  a  large  number  of  person*  who 
were  formerly  receiving  hospital  care  at  pub- 
lic expense  as  medical  indigents. 

Second.  In  May  1963  the  State  of 
Washington  reported  payments  of  $187.- 
000  for  MAA  care  provided  to  1,176  re- 
cipients. In  June  1963.  $1,282,000  was 
paid  in  behalf  of  9,623  people.  This 
enormous  Jump  In  pajrments  and  recipi- 
ents was  not  due  to  any  magnificent  new 
ability  to  reach  those  who  needed  help. 
It  was  due  simply  to  the  transfer  of  more 
than  7.000  nursing  home  patients  from 
the  old-age  assistance  progrsim  to  MAA. 

i\s  you  gentlemen  are  well  aware,  peo- 
ple are  being  transferred  from  other  pro- 
grams to  Kerr-Mills  MAA,  by  the  States. 
in  order  to  qualify  for  the  more  liberal 
Federal  matching  provisions  under  MAA. 
It  makes  for  Interesting  physical  and  fis- 
cal maneuvers — but  very  little  In  the  way 
of  helping  that  group  of  10  million  or 
more  older  Americans  estimated  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  to  be  in  need 
of  the  type  of  help  theoretically  avail- 
able under  Kerr-Mills.  Kerr-Mills  had 
proved  not  much  more  than  a  paper 
placebo  prescribed  by  the  medicrats  of 
the  AMA.  And.  It  Is  a  high-priced  pre- 
scription. The  facts  about  the  Kerr- 
Mills  MAA  program  do  not  make  for  a 
rosy  glow  superimposed  halo. 

As  many  of  us  know,  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  had  an  assort- 
ment of  medicinemen  peddling  its  p>oliti- 
cal  snake  oil  around  the  country.  One 
of  the  more  artful  dodges  employed  is 
propsigandizing  the  Kerr-Mllls  pro- 
gram—in their  frantic  efforts  to  stave  off 
that  so  sinful  social  security — Is  the 
"numbers  racket."  This  little  piece  of 
deception  Involves  hourly  announce- 
ments concerning  the  number  of  States 
which  have  imjilemented  the  Kerr-Mllls 
program.  It  Includes  throwing  Into  ttie 
count  the  four  Jurisdictions  whkh  have 
programs  In  operatV>n,  and  States  with 
programs  In  of>eratlon.  It  also  includes 
tossing  in  States  which  have  passed  en- 
abling legislation  of  one  sort;  or  another 


but  where  Kerr-Mllls  Is  not  function- 
ing. 

Qeorgia  and  New  Mexico,  for  example, 
are  all  set  to  so  except  for  one  slight 
defect — ^no  money.  This  lack  of  mtmey 
to  finance  decent  MAA  programs  is  seri- 
ous, not  only  In  States  which  cannot  even 
afford  to  establish  t<*en  programs — even 
at  the  risk  of  displeasing  their  State 
medical  societies — but  also  in  those 
States  which  have  programs.  And,  here 
is  a  real  fly  in  tlie  Kerr-Mills  ointment. 
The  States  cannot  raise  the  money  neces- 
sary to  finance  ccwiprehenslve  MAA  pro- 
grams with  liberal  eligibility  require- 
ments. Educational,  housing,  roadbuild- 
Ing  needs,  and  the  other  public  welfare 
programs  compete  in  a  bitter  struggle 
for  available  State  revenues.  Kerr-Mllls 
MAA  is  low  man  on  that  totem  pole.  The 
financial  strain  is  most  acute  in  those 
States  which  need  the  most  help — States 
with  low  per  capita  incomes.  Paradoxi- 
cally, these  are  the  States  where  most 
help  Is  needed.  Some  of  them  have  tried 
to  do  a  decent  Job  with  Serr-Mllls  MAA. 
But  the  Fwessure  was  too  great.  They 
found  it  necessary  to  cut  back  even  where 
ijenefits  were  inadequate  in  the  first 
place. 

One  State,  for  example,  paid  for  up  to 
30  days  of  hospital  care  per  year  for  an 
MAA  eligible.  The  State  pays  up  to  $105 
per  month  for  nursing  home  care.  Visits 
to  the  home  by  a  physician  were  ex- 
cluded and  oflBce  or  clinic  visits  were 
limited  to  only  two  per  month.  Dental 
care  was  covered  to  extent  of  extrac- 
tions, surgery,  dentures,  and  X-rays. 
Prescribed  drugs  are  not  covered.  Here 
is  what  the  State  was  forced  to  do  to  its 
nominal  program  last  fall:  The  number 
of  hospital  days  covered  per  year  was  cut 
from  30  days  down  to  20;  covered  visits 
to  a  doctor's  office  or  clinic  was  cut  from 
two  a  month  to  one;  and  the  protection 
for  dental  surgery  and  cost  of  dentures 
was  eliminated  from  the  program.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Members  of  this  House  are 
as  distressed  as  anyone  over  such  a 
breakdown  of  the  Kerr-Mllls  program  in 
just  one  State.  It  goes  to  show  that  try- 
ing is  not  enough. 

West  Virginia,  Arkansas,  and  Utah  are 
States  which  have  been  forced  to  cut 
back  their  programs. 

In  many  cases  sensible  advice  to  an 
MAA  eligible  might  be  that  he  secure  his 
treatment  early  in  his  State's  fiscal  year 
because  if  the  State  uses  up  Its  appro- 
priation, ebglbles  are  out  of  luck. 

I  think  there  Is  another  aspect  to  the 
method  of  financing  Kerr-Mllls  MAA 
which  has  been  overlooked;  one  which  I 
regard  as  a  serious  defect. 

Michigan  has  the  problem  as  do  other 
States  of  attracting  and  keeping  indus- 
try. Obviously  State  and  local  taxes  are 
Important  determinants  in  whether  an 
Industry  comes  or  goes.  Under  the  King- 
Anderson  proposal,  all  employers  and 
their  employees  would  pay  the  same  rate 
regardless  of  the  State  or  locality  In 
which  they  were  situated.  But,  any 
State  trying  to  finance  a  comprehensive 
MAA  program  with  Uberal  ellgibiUty  re- 
quirements would  have  to  spend  many 
millions  of  dollars  of  its  general  tax  reve- 
nues— a  fact  making  for  increased  or 
high  taxes.  And,  obviously,  a  fact  work- 
ing against  the  ability  of  that  State  to 


attract  new  Industry  or  retain  that  which 
H  has. 

As  far  as  MAA  benefits  are  ooooemed. 
we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  ereagn^^iy 
and  not  justloe  dictates  whether  an  older 
person  In  need  will  be  aided.  Older 
Americans  in  absolutely  the  same  cir- 
cumstances are  eligible  for  some  help  in 
one  State  but  denied  assistance  in  an- 
other. For  example,  an  older  couple  with 
an  annual  Income  of  $2,100  could  receive 
some  benefits  in  Kentucky  but  would  be 
denied  assistance  in  Arkansas.  On  the 
other  hand,  each  partner  of  that  couple 
would  get  only  10  days  of  hospital  care 
in  Kentucky.  In  Arkansas,  had  they 
qualified  under  the  income  requirement, 
each  would  have  been  eligible  for  20  days 
of  such  care.  And  so  it  goes  In  attempt- 
ing to  analyze  the  several  MAA  pro- 
grams. Each  differs  from  the  other 
without  rhyme  or  reason.  Older  Ameri- 
cans are  not  even  afforded  equal  depri- 
vation of  adequate  help. 

I  do  not  propose  to  labor  my  heart- 
felt opposition  to  any  program  which 
employs  the  indignities  and  family  pres- 
sures incorporated  in  means  tests.  This 
aspect  alone  fiaws  Kerr-Mllls  MAA  fa- 
tally. It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that 
anyone  could  possibly  ask  our  older  peo- 
ple to  plead  for  help  by  detailing  every 
aspect  of  their  financial  dUfioultles.  It 
is  un-American.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  almost  fooUshly  costly 
since  in  some  States  it  runs  administra- 
tive costs  to  a  higher  level  than  the  level 
of  the  medical  benefits  paid  out. 

In  conclui^on,  I  again  rQ>eat  my  heart- 
felt belief  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  must  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  Issue  ot  hospital  in- 
surance for  the  aged  through  social  se- 
curity. Anything  short  of  that  opportu- 
nity would  be  a  great  disservice  to 
18  million  older  Americans  and  their 
families. 


Wbat  die  Supreme  Court  Did  to   Yoi 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATR'^S 

Monday.  AugiLst  S.  1H4 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Otiio  is  com- 
posed of  seven  counties,  ranging  in  pop- 
ulation from  20,000  to  60,000.  Residents 
of  these  counties  take  a  deep  interest  in 
government  and  show  concern  for  the 
policies  and  programs  of  their  local  com- 
munities, the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  These  citizens  are  ac- 
tive in  politics,  too,  endeavoring  to  nomi- 
nate and  elect  able  men  and  wc«nen  to 
public  ofBce. 

This  is  a  responsible  electorate,  pru- 
dent Americans  who  take  their  obliga- 
tions in  our  society  seriously.  Under  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Crtilo  each 
county  is  guaranteed  at  least  one  State 
representative,  more  if  warranted  by 
population.  The  State  senate  is  appor- 
tioned strictly  by  population.    This  year 
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has  seen  an  edict  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  create  an  upheaval  In  the  repre- 
sentation In  State  legislatures  in  this 
country.  Ohio  will  be  forced  to  reappor- 
tion its  lower  house,  diluting  local  rep- 
resentation In  the  Eighth  IMstrict  which 
will  likely  take  the  form  of  requiring 
two  or  more  counties  to  be  served  by  one 
member  of  the  general  assembly. 

This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
strikes  at  the  fundamental  theory  of 
checks  and  balances  which  is  the  corner- 
stone of  our  Federal  Constitution.  The 
Congress  of  the-  United  States  consists 
not  of  two  houses  based  on  population 
but  one  on  population  and  the  other,  the 
Senate,  on  geographic  representation. 
It  is  only  fair  and  logical  that  States 
should  be  entitled  to  the  same  type  of 
representative  government.  Along  with 
other  Congressmen,  Including  my  long- 
time friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  Hon.  William  McCulloch, 
I  have  introduced  a  resolution  which 
would  insure  to  each  State  the  kind  of 
legislature  it  wants,  provided  one  House 
is  elected  on  the  basis  of  population. 

These  resolutions  are  receiving  wide- 
spread support,  an  example  of  which  Is 
the  following  excellent  article  in  the 
August  Issue  of  the  Farm  Journal  en- 
titled "What  the  Supreme  Court  Did  to 
Your  Vote."  by  Claude  Gifford.  This 
brief  commentary  on  the  impact  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  action  clearly  outlines 
my  position  and  the  thinking  of  many 
thousands  of  my  fellow  citizens  of  the 
Eighth  IMstrict  of  Ohio. 
What  thi  Supreme  Court  Dm  to  Your  Vote 
(By  Claude  W.  Olfford) 
In  one  sweeping,  historic  gesture,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  voted  (6  to  3)   to: 

Reach  down  Into  each  State  and  remake 
the  State  legislatures  across  the  land. 

The  Court  has  ordered  that  States  must 
Btlr  themselves  to  district  both  housee  of 
their  Stat«  legislatures  on  the  basis  of  pop- 
ulation— and  the  population  in  each  district 
must  be  •'substantially  equal."  This  is  likely 
to  force  40  or  more  States  to  revamp  their 
legislatures. 

This  will  toss  into  the  ashcan  one  of  the 
basic,  time-honored  cornerstones  of  our  sys- 
tem of  American  representative  government. 
Since  colonial  days.  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  have  selected  one  house  on  the 
basis  of  population,  and  the  other  house  par- 
tially CM-  entirely  by  area.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  vital  parts  of  our  check-and-balance  gov- 
ernmental system. 

The  new  Court  decision  shears  farm  people 
of  a  good  share  of  the  influence  they've  had 
in  their  State  governments. 

A  State  senate  based  largely  or,  area  per- 
mits representatives  of  f;u-m  sections  to  bet- 
ter serve  widely  scattered  farm  people  and 
their  economic  and  minority  Interests. 

Also  it  has  served  as  a  brake  against  popu- 
lation centers  running  off  with  all  the  mar- 
bles, or  Imposing  the  "tyranny  of  the  ma- 
jority"— a  point  held  dear  by  the  Founding 
Fathers. 

If  this  Court  decision  stands,  it  will  bring 
one  of  the  most  sweeping  overnight  changes 
in  American  Government  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, Farmers  and  rural  are.ia  will  feel  It 
most.  It  wlU  Inunedlately  give  farmers  less 
voice  in  their  SUtes  over  the  use  of  road 
funds,  water  rights,  school  consolidation,  al- 
location of  State  school  aid.  real  estate  taxes, 
extension  programs,  conservation,  condemn- 
ing   land    for    recreation    and    open    spaces. 


hunting  laws,  and  other  matters  close  to  the 
Interests  of  farmers  and  rural  areas. 

Cities  and  their  suburbs,  which  will  be 
handed  more  seats  In  one  house— adding  to 
what  they  already  have  In  the  other — will 
Increasingly  "run  things"  at  the  State 
capltol. 

"If  this  Supreme  Court  decision  is  per- 
mitted to  stand,  the  State  of  Illinois  will  be 
completely  ruled  from  this  day  forward  by 
Chicago."  sums  up  Representative  Paul 
PiNDi.ET,  of  Illinois. 

Similar  prospects  face  other  States,  where 
a  few  big  cities  have  a  majority,  or  close  Vo 
a  majority,  of  the  State's  citizens. 

Organized  labor  was  quick  to  sense  the 
crippling  blow  to  farmers.  The  Committer 
on  Political  Education  of  Uie  AFL-CIO,  in 
Its  COPE  publication  of  June  29.  appraised 
the  decision:  "Curtains  for  rural -domlnat<'cl 
horse- and -tfhggy  State  governments  unre- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  an  lncreiu<?lngly 
urban  nation." 

COPE  told  its  labor-union  readers  to 
expect  a  "surge  of  responsible,  progressive 
action  within  the  States  aimed  at  advancing 
the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  their 
citizens." 

Sensing  a  Jugular  vein  strike  at  fivrmers. 
COPE  applauded:  "The  Court  pitched  the 
third  strike  against  lopsided  representation 
which  has  given  the  rural  voter  a  powerful 
advantage  over  his  city  and  suburban  coun- 
terpart. And,  as  in  baseball,  three  strikes 
means  you're  out." 

Another  view,  long  held  by  political 
scholars.  Is  that  farmers  represent  an  inde- 
pendent spirit,  stable  social  qualities,  desira- 
ble moral  values  and  unique  economic 
Interests.  In  a  typical  legislature,  where  one 
house  gives  greater  weight  to  area  represen- 
tation, these  qualities  of  farm  people  balance 
off  city  political  action  which  is  more  Im- 
pulsive, more  reliant  on  central  government, 
and  Is  more  Inclined  to  organize  Into  political 
machines  that  are  run  by  "bosses." 

"One  house  based  on  population  and  one 
based  on  area,  assures  minority  and  An» 
Interest  of  some  representation  and  con- 
tributes to  the  check-and-balance  system 
that  has  worked  well  for  188  years."  says 
Charles  B.  Shuman.  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

What  led  the  Supreme  Court  to  Invade 
this  balance  and  upset  State  legislatures? 
The  Coiirt  opened  the  door  a  crack  In  1962 
In  a  Tennessee  case.  Tlie  Court  said.  In 
effect,  that  IX  30,000  i>eople  elect  a  represent- 
ative In  one  district — and  300.000  people  elect 
a  representative  In  another  district — the 
votes  of  the  citizens  In  the  bigger  district 
don't  count  for  as  much  as  those  In  the 
smaller  district.  Their  votes  are  "debased" 
and  the  people  don't  have  "equal  protection 
under  the  law"  as  guaranteed  by  the  14th 
amendment. 

That  decision  was  a  little  vague  about  what 
States  should  do,  saying  only  that  State 
apportionment  should  make  sense. 

Since  then.  State  after  State  has  agonized 
over  reapportionment.  Meantime,  small 
groups  of  citizens  In  densely  populated  areas 
caught  the  scent  of  new  power.  Groups  I© 
nearly  30  States  leaped  into  their  courts  to 
press  for  a  clearer  definition  of  what  "made 
sense  '  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

A  band  of  Alabama  citizens  sued,  contend- 
ing that  the  State  constitution  called  for 
redistricting  every  10  years — but  it  hadn't 
been  done  since  1901.  They  claimed  that 
when  19.4  percent  of  the  State's  people  live 
In  districts  which  could  elect  a  majority 
of  the  State's  senators,  that  this  surely 
didn't  make  sense.  (In  13  States.  20  percent 
or  less  of  the  State's  popxiJatlon  can  elect  a 
majority  of  one  house  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture I 
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This  kind  of  admittedly  laggard  acUon  i,- 
some  SUtes  and  extreme  disparity  bet»ii? 
districts  probably  prodded  the  Court  ^'^ 
whole  hog.  *  *°  P> 

Judging  oases  In  Alabama,  Colorado  n-i 
ware,  Maryland,  New  York,  and  Virgliiir .*,i 
on  the  same  day,  the  Court  ruled  that  u 
equal    districts    are    unconstitutional      ^' 
ther.  in  a  majority  opinion  by  Ch\et  Jx^' 
Warren,  the  Court  said  that  poiuical  equant! 
can  mean  only  one  thing:   "one  person  o 
vote   •    •   •  to  say  that  a  vote  is  worth  mr^ 
in  one   district  than   in   another  would  run 
counter  to  our  fundamental  ideas  of  denv> 
cratlc  government."  ^' 

•Legislators  represent  people,  not  tree*  nr 
acres,"  said  Warren.  "Legislators  are  elwt^i 
by  voters,  not  farms  or  cities  or  econom^ 
Interests"  ^^^ 

James  G.  Patton.  president  of  the  Nation*! 
F.aniers  Union  agrees  that,  "The  decisloni, 
lully  con-sistent  with  the  principles  and 
Ideals  of  democratic  government  intend^ 
to  insure  everyone  an  equal  voice  in  the  ^ 
fairs  of  government.  This  principle  riehtl 
lully  should  apply.  In  my  Judgment,  to  fov 
ernment  whether  local,  SUte,  or  national'" 

Three  of  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  dli 
agreed  with  the  majority  Court  opinion 
•Sixth     grade     arithmetic,"     scoffed    Justice 

Sure,  trees,  land  or  pasture  don't  vote  said 
Harlan,  but  It's  more  meaningful  that  "peo 
pie  are  not  ciphers  and  legislators  can  repre 
sent  their  electors  only  by  speaking  for  their 
Interests— economic,  social,  political— many 
of  which  do  reflect  the  place  where  the  elec- 
tors live.^' 

Harlan  further  pointed  out  that  hUtorr 
shows  clearly  that  when  the  States  ratlfled 
the  14th  amendment  after  the  Civil  War 
that  they  did  not  Intend  that  it  would  upset 
their  State  legislatures.  Two-thirds  of  them 
had  constitutions  permitting  one  house  to 
be  apportioned  on  a  basis  other  than  popula- 
tion alone.  Differences  In  population  be- 
tween districts  was  "widespread  and  suD- 
stfuitial"  then,  as  now. 

Harlan  did  an  eloquent  Job  from  within 
the  Court  of  summing  up  an  opinion  that 
many  of  todays  citizens  are  coming  to  hold 
of  the  Supreme  Court: 

The  decision  puts  the  "basic  aspects  of 
State  political  systems  imder  the  pervasive 
overlordship  of  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

"Nothing  less  than  an  exercise  of  the 
amending  power  by  this  Court. 

"The  Court's  elaboration  of  its  new  'con- 
stitutional' doctrine  indicates  how  far — and 
how  unwisely— It  has  strayed  from  the  ap- 
propriate bounds  of  its  authority." 

Several  Congressmen  agree.  They  followed 
the  lead  of  Representative  McCutxoch.  of 
Ohio,  in  Introducing  Joint  resolutions  in 
Congress  to  make  It  clear  that  States  have 
a  right  to  apportion  in  their  State  legisla- 
tures the  way  people  In  the  SUtes  want  to 
If  passed  by  Congress  and  then  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  SUte  legislatures.  It 
would  become  a  new  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Representative  Ti.'CK,  of  Virginia,  and  oth- 
ers introduced  bills  to  tell  the  Court  flatly 
that  it  has  no  Jurisdiction  over  State  appor- 
tionment. They  feel  the  Court  would  back 
down  In  a  direct  showdown  with  Congress. 

These  bills  (about  60)  wlU  get  a  hearing 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  start- 
ing July  22. 

The  Senabe-House  Republican  leadership 
has  grasped  the  Issue,  saying  that  it  will 
take  the  lead  In  preserving  the  rights  of 
SUtes  to  select  one  house  geographically. 

State  governments  have  spoken  up.  The 
southern  and  western  conferences  of  the 
Council  of  State  Oovernmente  have  met  and 
asked  for  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
undo  the  Court's  decision. 


What  TUs  CoBBtry  Needs  Is  More 
Indiaiis  and  Fewer  Chiefs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMvMlKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

OF    CAUtFORIdA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3. 1964 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
aerve  Parkinson's  law  In  operation.  This 
tew  Is  something  to  the  effect  that  the 
higher  offices  in  the  armed  services  In- 
crease as  the  need  for  them  declines. 

In  other  words,  the  less  you  need  the 
higher  ranking  officers,  the  more  of  them 
you  have. 

This  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than 
to  the  tabulation  of  officers  presently  In 
the  armed  services,  as  contrasted  with 
the  officers  we  had  available  In  the 
armed  services  during  "World  War  I  and 
and  In  World  War  H  and  when  we  are 
actually  at  war. 

Today  there  are  approximately  three 
times  as  many  officers  for  each  enlisted 
man  as  there  was  In  World  War  I. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I  there  was 
1  officer  to  every  17.9  enlisted  men  in 
all  branches  of  the  service. 

The  same  figure  today  stands  at  1 
(rfBcer  for  every  6.9  enlisted  men. 

This  figure  seems  to  demand  some 
justification. 

Exploration  of  this  figure  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  armed  services  re- 
veals that  the  Marines,  generally  cred- 
ited with  the  highest  morale  and  the  best 
fighting  record  when  the  going  gets 
tough,  have  the  lowest  percentage  of  offi- 
cers as  compared  with  the  number  of  en- 
listed men. 

These  figures  are  as  of  February. 
March,  and  April  of  this  year;  enlisted 
men  173,256  and  17,244  officers  above  the 
rank  of  major,  a  figure  of  approximately 
1  officer  for  every  10  enlisted  men. 

Comparable  figures  for  the  same  time 
show  the  Navy  with  1  officer  for  every 
7.5  enlisted  men  and  the  Army  with  1 
officer  above  the  rank  of  major  for  each 
7.9  enlisted  men. 

The  figure  in  the  Air  Corps  is  consid- 
erably higher  for  ranking  officers  since 
they  must  be  flyers,  we  find  that  there 
is  an  overall  ratio  of  1  officer  for  every 
5  4  enlisted  men. 

One  brief  word  on  the  overall  totals. 
There  are  today  in  the  Armed  Services 
more  than  109,000  officers  of  the  rank  of 
major  or  lieutenant  commander  and 
above.  Of  this  figure  more  than  1,000  or 
1,292  to  be  exact  who  have  the  rank  of 
general  officer  or  an  admiral.  Colonels 
and  Navy  captains  totaled  15.472  in  the 
spring  of  this  year. 

Parkinson's  law  is  a  facetious  bit  of 
writing  in  which  it  was  emphasized  that 
the  bureaucracy  Increased  as  the  need 
for  it  diminished. 

There  is  nothing  facetious  about  the 
figures  I  have  Just  given  you. 

With  65  percent  of  our  annual  budget 
devoted  to  the  armed  services  it  seems 


to  me  that  we  should  take  a  long  look 
at  this  phenomena  which  appears  to  be 
developing  in  this  country. 

As  a  veteran  and  a  concerned  citizen,  I 
see  the  need  for  some  deep  thinking 
about  the  pattern  of  our  armed  services. 
We  have  in  this  Nation  an  excellent  Mili- 
tary Establishment  in  the  National 
Guard  which  utilizes  the  citizen  as  a  sol- 
dier. It  was  citizen  soldiers  that  came 
to  our  rescue  in  World  War  I ;  it  was  citi- 


zen soldiers  that  were  drafted  and  sent  to 
battle  in  World  War  n,  and  let  us  never 
forget  It  was  a  fcitizen  army  which  de- 
feated the  British  hired  mercenaries  in 
the  War  of  Independence.  It  is  my 
thought  that  we  have  given  much  too 
much  weight  in  our  military  thinking  to 
the  professional  soldier  and  the  officer 
class  which  is  growing  away  from  civilian 
control  as  shown  by  the  figures  I  have 
just  submitted. 


Table  I. — Field  grade,  general,  and  flag  oficers  of  the  U.S.  armed  services 


' 

Army 

Air  Force 

Msrtoe 
Corps 

Navy 

Total,  aU 
services 

506 

6,148 

12,385 

17,  111 

431 

8.492 

16,334 

23,740 

60 

607 

1,417 

2,406 

2»e 

4,226 

8,060 

11,064 

1,292 

15,472 

37,216 

Maior  or  Ueutenant  ooiDmander 

66,311 

Total  .        - 

35,150 

44.807 

4,680 

24,664 

106,261 

Table  II — Omen  to  Eklisted  Man  Ra-ho 
IN  THE  VS.  Armed  Services 

TOTAL    armed    SERVICES 

Officers:   336.489. 

Enlisted  men:  2348,238. 

In   the  entire  armed  services  there  is  an 
overall  ratio  of  1  officer  for  every  6.9  enlisted 
men. 

Generals  admirals:  1  for  every  1,817  en- 
listed men. 

Colonels  captains:  1  for  every  162  enlisted 
men. 

Ueutcnant  colonels  commanders:  1  for 
every  63  enlisted  men. 

Majors/lleutenant  commanders:  1  for 
every  43  enlisted  men. 

ARMY 

Officers:    109,124. 

EnUsted  men:   858,099. 

In  the  Army  there  Is  an  overall  ratio  of 
1  officer  for  every  7.9  enlisted  men. 

Generals:   1  for  every  1,696  enlisted  men. 

Colonels:    1  for  every  167  enlisted  men. 

Lieutenant  colonels:  1  for  every  69  enlisted 
men. 

Majors:   1  for  every  50  enlisted  men. 

AIR    FORCE 

Officers;    133,270. 

Enlisted  men:   732,116. 

In  tiie  Air  Force  there  is  an  overall  ratio 
Of  1  officer  for  every  6.4  enlisted  men. 

Generals:    1   for  every   1,899  enlisted  men. 

Colonels:    1  for  every  133  enlisted  men. 

Lieutenant  colonels:  1  few  every  47  en- 
listed men. 

Majors:    1  for  every  31  enlisted  men. 

MARINE    CORPS 

Officers:    17.244. 

Enlisted  men:   173,256. 

In  the  Marine  Corps  there  is  an  overall 
ratio  of  1  officer  f<»  every  10  enlisted  men. 

Generals:    1  for  every  2.888  enlisted  men. 

Colonels:   1  for  every  285  enlisted  men. 

Lieutenant  colonels:  1  for  every  122  en- 
listed men. 

Majors:    I  for  every  69  enlisted  men. 

NAVY 

Officers:   76,851. 

Enlisted  men:   584.767. 

In  the  Navy  there  Is  an  overall  ratio  of 
1   officer  for  every  7.6  enlisted  men. 

Admirals:    1   for  every  1,979  enlisted  men. 

Captains:   1  for  every  138  enlisted  men. 

Commanden:   1  for  every  72  enlisted  men. 

Lieutenant  commanders:  1  for  every  49 
enlisted  men. 

Tablb  m 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I  there  was  an 
overall  ratio  off  1  ofBeer  to  every  17.9  vnltsted 
men  in  tbc  VA.  armed  services. 


At  the  end  of  World  War  n  there  was  an 
overall  ratio  of  1  officer  to  every  9.3  enlisted 
men  In  the  VJ3.  armed  services. 

At  present  th«*  Is  an  overall  ratio  of  1 
officer  to  every  6.9  enlisted  men  In  the  U.S. 
armed  services. 


Testimony  Presented  for  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Drufi^sts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3,  1964 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  WU- 
lard  B.  Simmons,  executive  director  and 
general  manager  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Retail  Druggists,  has  furnished 
me  with  a  copy  of  a  statement  that  was 
made  by  Mr.  Philip  P.  Jrfile  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  recently  in  behalf  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists. 

It  Is  Inserted  herewith : 

8TATK1CKNT  OF  PHTT.TP   JeHLE 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  distinguished  mem- 
bers Of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  my 
name  is  Philip  Jehle.  and  I  am  the  Washing- 
ton representative  and  associate  genera^ 
counsel  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists. 

As  you  know,  the  NARD  is  a  small  business 
organization  having  a  nationwide  member- 
ship of  more  than  36,000  independent  drug- 
store owners.  The  NARD  spealts  for  these 
family  pharmacists  on  all  legislative  matters 
affecting  their  professional  and  economic 
interests. 

Let  me  express  right  now  the  appreciation 
of  the  Nation's  Independent  druggists  for 
this  committee's  decision  to  conduct  a 
thorough  and  objective  study  of  the  Federal  . 
excise  tax  structure.  The  valuable  informa- 
tion to  come  out  of  these  hearings  will  pro- 
vide the  solid  legislative  base  upon  which 
Congress  can  proceed,  wisely  and  fairly  and 
without  delay,  to  eliminate  the  more  bur- 
densome of  excise  levies. 

The  Nation's  Independent  druggists  are 
strongly  agreed  that  the  retailers  excise  taxes 
on  toiletries  and  cosmetics  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed— and  soon.  This  mandate  for  excise 
tax  relief  has  come  to  the  NARD,  as  I  am  sure 
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It  has  to  all  member  of  thla  committee,  from 
druggleta  In  aU  parta  of  tbe  cauntrj  wh« 
have  made  known  tbelr  views  on  the  sub- 
ject year  after  year  ttarou^  reeolutlona 
passed  at  national.  State,  and  local  phar- 
maceutical association  conTentlona. 

Druggists  are  primarily  concerned  with  the 
excises  on  toUetrlee  and  cosmetics  becaiise 
such  prodnctB  constitute  almost  all  of  the 
excise  taxable  gtxxifl  carried  In  the  average 
drugstore.  But,  some  drug  retailers.  It  may 
be  pointed  out.  would  also  like  to  see  re- 
moved the  excise  levies  on  the  inexpensive 
costume  Jewelry  and  leather  goods  which 
they  must  stock  for  their  customers' 
convenience. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subject  of  retailers  ex- 
cise taxes  has  been  before  this  connmlttee  In 
one  form  or  another  every  year  since  1941 
when  the  levies  were  first  Imposed. 

However.  I  believe  that  members  of  thla 
conunlttee  might  appreciate  an  outline  of 
the  reasons  why  the  36,000  Independent  drug- 
store owners  represented  by  the  NARD  urge 
repeal  of  the  retailers  excise  taxes  on  toilet- 
ries and  cosmetics.  To  have  those  reasons 
set  forth  briefly  and  clearly  may  very  well  be 
helpful  to  everyone  Interested  In  the  subject. 
As  viewed  by  Independent  druggists,  the 
retailers  excises  on  toiletries  and  cosmetics 
are: 

1.  Regressive  In  that  they  fall  most  heavily 
upon  lower  Income  families  This  regressive 
feature,  of  course,  Is  true  of  sales  taxes  gen- 
erally. 

2.  Arbltrarv  and  discriminatory  The  ap- 
plication of  the  taxes  to  certain  products  but 
not  to  otbers  of  comparable  nature  Is  the 
rankest  kind  of  economic  discrimination  and 
results  In  competitive  Injury  to  both  the 
manufacturer  of  covered  products  and  to  all 
retailers   handling   them. 

3.  No  longer  serving  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  iatrodvced  early  In  World  War  II. 
In  fact,  such  purposaa  no  longer  make  either 
economic  or  political  sense.  The  Federal 
Government  should  aot  be  trying  at  this  time 
to  discourage  tlie  production  and  consump- 
tion of  toiletries  and  cosmetics. 

Independent  retail  druggists  find  especially 
burdensocne  the — 

1.  Expensive  and  complicated  recordkeep- 
ing requlremanU  for  collecting  and  turning 
over  such  taxes  to  the  Government. 

2.  Extreme  dlflJculty  In  distinguishing  be- 
tween taxable  and  nontaxable  goods,  with 
hundreds  of  new  products  coming  on  the 
market  every  year. 

3.  Frequent,  time-consuming,  and  disrup- 
tive store  audits  conducted  by  TRS  agents 

4.  General  customer  dissatisfaction  di- 
rected toward  such  taxes  and  those  who  must 
collect  the  levies. 

Revenue  loeaes  from  repeal  of  such  taxes 
will  be  minimai  and  will  be  substantially  off- 
set by  increased  retail  sales  of  products  In- 
volved and  corresponding  higher  corporate 
and  personal  Income  tax  collections. 


Now,  the  Rqnibllcans  are  hoping  the  gals 
will  sit  up  and  take  a«tice. 

Republicans  took  one  look  at  the  list — 
Jewelry,  oosmeUcs,  Iu«fage,  handbags,  and 
toiletries — and  decided  this  was  discrimina- 
tory because  most  of  these  article  are  bought 
by  the  ladles. 

This  has  been  the  pitch  used  when  the 
OOP  tried  to  get  the  taxes  repealed  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

They  will  try  to  continue  this  emphasis 
In  the  months  ahead  In  an  effort  to  con- 
vince female  voters  that  the  party  has  their 
best  Interest  at  heart. 

The  GOP  platform  also  put  the  blame 
for  not  repealing  the  tax  where  It  belonged— 
on  the  Democrats.  P^reeldent  Johnson  helped 
scuttle  the  Republican  drive  to  repeal  these 
taxes. 

He  said  the  revenue  was  needed-  at  least 
for  the  present. 

There  are  some  Indications  that  the  Re- 
publicans have  seized  on  a  pretty  good  Issue. 
These  particular  excises  are  among  the  ones 
that  moet  Irritate  the  average  consumer. 

The  biggest  portion  of  the  $14  billion  excise 
tax  system  contains  so-called  hidden 
taxes^levles  piaid  at  the  manufacturing 
level.  These  are  usually  passed  on  to  the 
customer,   but   he   never  knows   It. 


^ugtigt  S     I  ^^^ 
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(Prom    the     Dallas     (Tex.)     Times     Herald. 

July  22,    1964] 
One    fob    th»    Girls — GOP    Aims    Plank    at 

Excise  Taxes 

San  Francisco.— The  Republican  platform 
contains  one  plank  which  mixes  sex  with 
business  in  a  double-barrelled  drive  to  woo  a 
sizable   portion  of  the  electorate. 

It  pledges  removal  of  the  10-percent  war- 
time Federal  excise  levies  on  pens,  pencils. 
Jewelry,  cosmetics,  luggage,  handbags,  wal- 
lets, and  toiletries. 

A  Republican  attempt  to  knock  these  taxes 
out  of  the  excise  system  was  crushed  on  the 
House  floor  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  The  GOP 
this  week  reafOrmed  Its  conviction  that  these 
taxes  are  oneroua  and  promised  to  work  for 
their  removal  for  the  next  4  years. 

Adopting  thla  as  part  of  the  platform  pro- 
vided Just  about  the  firmest  commitment  the 
party  can  give. 


Independence   of   Niger 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NXW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOU3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3,  1964 


Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  In- 
dependence of  Niger.  On  this  memor- 
able occasion.  I  wish  to  extend  warm 
felicitations  to  His  Excellency  the  Presi- 
dent of  Niger,  Hamanl  Diori ;  and  to  His 
Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Niger  to 
the  United  States.  Ary  Tanlmoune. 

Just  4  years  ago  today  the  citizens  of 
Niger  celebrated  their  first  independence 
day.  This  country,  located  In  the  heart 
of  West  Africa,  Is  the  largest  of  the  eight 
territories  that  formerly  comprised 
French  West  Africa  and  is  about  the  size 
of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  New  Mexico 
combined.  Its  population  is  about  3.1 
million  people. 

This  great  land  has  accomplished  much 
in  the  past  4  years.  It  has  maintained 
cordial  relations  with  all  its  neighbors 
and  with  the  peace-loving  countries  of 
the  world.  Niger's  greatest  economic 
problem  is  that  it  is  landlocked  and  has 
no  outlet  to  the  sea.  In  an  attempt  to  im- 
prove Its  economic  situation  vls-a-vls 
the  rest  of  the  world,  It  joined  with  the 
Republics  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  Upper 
Volta,  and  Dahomey  to  form  the  Council 
of  the  Entente.  This  union  is  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  continued  growth  of  all 
its  members  and  recently  it  has  super- 
vised and  coordinated  the  policies  of  the 
four  countries  in  the  fields  of  taxation, 
public  administration,  labor  legislation] 
public  works,  transportation,  and  com- 
munications. 

Niger's  size  Is  both  a  blessing  and  a 
curse.  On  the  one  hand.  Niger's  future 
is  very  bright  for  Its  economic  potential 
has  not  been  even  nearly  realized.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  so  many  people 


scattered  over  so  wide  a  territory  th.» 
economic  unity  and  an  organlzedai^* 
ent  economic  poUcy  Is  hard  to  Wu' 
ment.  The  people  of  Niger  can  be  m^nn 
of  their  recent  accomplishments  wK 
suggest  that  the  future  will  be  briahtTv, 
all  Niger's  citizens.  ^^^  '^'^ 

The   economy  of   this   large  African 
country  Is  based  on  agricultural  orodi^ 
Uon  and  stock  raising.     The  countrv « 
cash   economy   Is  centered  arxMind  the 
producUon  and  export  of  peanuts   nea 
nut  products,  and  a  smaU  amount  of  coU 
ton,    livestock,    and    livestock   products 
Industry   is  limited  essentially  to  com" 
panics  processing  agricultural  producu 
mainly  peanuts,  and  operating  a  cotton 
gin.     Ninety-seven  percent  of  the  poou 
laUon  Is  engaged  In  farming  and  stock 
raising. 

Niger's  progressive  republican  Govern 
moit— both  the  President  and  the  na 
Uonal  assembly  are  elected  by  universal 
suffrage — is  currently  working  toward  a 
more  diversified  economy.  It  Is  hoping 
to  develop  its  now  limited  fishing,  mining 
and  manufacturing  industries  and  in- 
crease the  agricultural  production  of 
millet,  sorghum,  and  cotton.  In  this  way 
the  economy  will  no  IcMiger  be  dependent 
on  the  production  of  peanuts  and  peanut 
products. 

We  are  proud  today  to  salute  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  Niger.  They 
have  shown  courage  and  fortitude  in 
facing  the  many  problems  which  are 
currently  before  them.  Their  progress 
since  their  Independence  has  been 
marked  and  should  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion for  the  years  ahead. 

We  are  proud  to  pay  tribute  today  to 
the  leaders  of  Niger :  President  EMorl  and 
Foreign  Minister  Amadou  Mayakl.  We 
wish  them  all  well  In  the  years  ahead. 
May  their  country  prosper  and  may  they 
continue  the  stable  and  enlightened  lead- 
ership they  have  demonstrated  in  the 
past.  All  Americana  extend  their  best 
wishes  to  the  people  of  Niger  on  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  their  independence 


Federal  Aid  Handouts  to  the  Bears 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

OF    CALirOKNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  3.  1964 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  a  constituent  of  mine.  Mr.  Flalph 
Herbold  of  Lynwood,  Calif.,  took  his 
family  on  a  trip  through  the  State  of 
Washington,  visiting  Mount  Rainier  Na- 
tional Park.  He  has  written  to  me  of 
his  Impressions  and  the  parallel  he  has 
drawn  between  Federal  aid  programs 
and  our  national  park  inhabitants  Is 
worthy  of  consideration.  Mr.  Herbold's 
comments  were  as  follows: 

While  visiting  Mount  Rainier,  we  were 
admonished  by  the  park  ranger  to  refrain 
from  giving  handouts  to  the  deer  because 
they  lost  their  Initiative  and  were  unable 
to  fend  for  themselves  when  no  tourists 
were  around;  the  bears,  because  they  be- 
came   Insolent   and    demanded    more   hand- 


^  ewn  uati«  tarcm  li  Bacesswry  to  gain 
"^  tbsy  ocnslderstf  to  bs  their  Just  due; 
^thlpm\mkM  and  squirrels,  because  thay 
^dsd  to  aU  gather  togsthsr  at  one  place 
jj^eir  gratuities,  thereby  disturbing  na- 
--^,  balance. 

rjiow  substitute  people  for  anlmaU,  the 
f^leral  Oovemment  for  tourists,  and  Federal 
2i  for  handouts,  and  contemplate  upon  the 
gltimate  results,  (^ 


flBiam  Jaclonan,  President  of  the  Idtcs- 
l^s  Leatfw,  lac^  Testifies  in  Behalf  of 
Minority    Staffiaf    Before    Republican 
Platform  Committee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  JomA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3. 1964 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wil- 
liam Jackman.  president  of  the  Investors 
League,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  at  234 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City,  has  taken 
the  lead  among  private  citizens  in  fight- 
ing for  a  more  equitable  allotment  of 
professional  committee  staff  for  the  mi- 
nority party  on  congressional  commit- 
tees. 

Mr.  Jacknuui  has  long  felt  the  prob- 
lem of   insuflaclent  minority    staff   is   a 
detriment  to  the  two-party  system.    He 
has  been  woridng  closely  with  me  for 
many  months.    In  tact,  Mr.  Jackman  is 
so  passionately  Involved  that  he   asked 
for  and  received  time  before  the  plat- 
form committee  of  the  Republican  Na- 
Uonal  Convention  in  San  Francisco  on 
July  7.  1964. 
Listen  to  what  Mr.  Jackman  said: 
I  have  long  felt  that  one  of  the  principal 
Blnews  of  the  strength  of  our  American  two- 
party  system  of  government  to  Ajnerlca  Ues 
m  the  mutual  respect  of  our  majority  and 
minority    Mtemben    of    Congress    for    each 
other.     Today's  majority  party  may   be  the 
minority  party  of  tomorrow.     The  tendency 
of  today's  "majortty"  to  muaele  the  "minor- 
ity"  iB   unfortunate.     They   should   reapect 
each  other's  vlewB.    Our  proposed  laws  should 
be  made  only  after  those  who  agree  and  dls- 
•gree   are  given  s  full   and   equal   opportu- 
nity to  open  debate  where   their  divergent 
views  can  be  made  known.     No  one  can  al- 
ways be  100  percent  right  and  the  views  of 
the  minions  of  the  minority  voters  must  be 
respected    and    considered,    and    ultimately 
brought  to  fulfillment  by  compromising  the 
differing  views  of  people  Into  the  laws  which 
are  finally  enacted. 

This  sacred  bulwark  of  our  two-party  sys- 
tem today  Is  being  violated  In  both  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  In  the  Senate. 

I.      CONGRISSIONAL     COMMITTEE      STAITING 


In  organizing  committees  In  the  Senate,  a 
sincere  effort  Is  made  to  apportion  members 
In  ratio  to  the  members  of  the  majority  and 
minority  nxem.bers  of  the  full  Senate  mem- 
bership. 

In  the  House,  things  are  different.  Most 
of  their  important  committees  are  "stacked" 
by  the  majority.  Tl»elr  committee  member- 
ships far  exceed  the  proportion  of  their 
party's  total  membership  In  the  House.  This, 
in  Itself.  Is  politically  unmoral,  but  it  con- 
sUtutes  only  the  beginning  of  the  Inequity 
Involved. 


In  a  scnos,  it  msy  wetX  be  satd  that  oar 
laws  are  rsally  mads  "in  ooaunittes."  and 
not  on  the  floor.  It  Is  almoirt;  axkxnatlo  that 
ths  vots  of  ths  fuH  Senate  or  Hoase  mem- 
bcnhlp  la  in  direct  propcrtton  to  the  vote 
by  the  committee  members  in  reporting  out 
the  specific  bUl  for  vote  by  the  full  mem- 
bership. 

What  to  little  understood,  however,  to  the 
Importance  of  the  congresalonal  committee 
staff  members  upon  whose  research  and  re- 
commendations the  committee  members  in 
turn  make  their  recommendations.  Perhaps 
It  Is  these  staff  members  who  actually  shape 
a  good  deal  of  our  leglslaUon.  Their  poli- 
tical power  and  Impartance  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. And  we  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  these  "lawmakers  without  port- 
folio" are  appointed  and  not  elected. 

The  majority  party  has  succeeded  in  grossly 
••stacking"  these  committee  staffs  with  their 
own  foUowers  and  completely  neglect  the 
rights  of  the  minority.  Thto  Is  the  two- 
party  system  at  its  worst.  The  evU  Is  obvi- 
ous, and  must  be  corrected  If  we  are  to  pre- 
sereve  representative  government. 

The  Legislative  ReorganlzaUon  Act  of  1946 
Intended  to  provide  for  completely  nonpar- 
tisan staffing.  The  committee  staffs  were  to 
be  appointed  "on  a  permanent  basto  without 
regard  to  political  affllUUon  and  solely  on 
the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of 
office."  In  spite  of  thto  cwiglnal  intenUon, 
each  committee  to  empowered  to  hire  and 
fire  Its  own  pro(fesaional  staff  by  majortty 
vote,  with  the  Implicit  possibiUty  ot  majority 
Ijarty  authoritarianism.  For  the  most  part, 
tlie  chairman  of  the  committee  has  become 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  staffs  of  that  partic- 
ular committee. 

The  spirit  of  nonpartlsanahip  of  the  Re- 
organization Act  has  been  flagrantly  violated. 
Only  a  few  committee  staffs  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  truly  nonparttoan.  not 
In  terms  of  party  afllliatloo  but  in  terms  of 
serving  members  of  both  parties  equally.  On 
the  other  committee*,  tlie  principle  of  ap- 
pointment and  control  of  tenure  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  has  led  to  virtual 
tenure  by  a  majority  of  the  committee  and 
virtusd  control  of  the  staff  by  the  majtwlty 
ctiAlrman  and  almost  exclusive  control  of  Its 
Ume  by  the  majority  party.  DemocraU  out- 
number Republicans  in  the  House  3  to  2,  yet. 
leaving  •nonpartisan"  committees  aside,  pro- 
fessional committee  staff  menibers  responsi- 
ble to  the  majority  outnumber  staff  respon- 
sible to  the  minority  by  more  than  8  to  1. 
In  the  Senate,  majority  staff  members  out- 
number the  minority  12  to  1. 

Quite  apart  from  this  Incredible  abuse,  It 
to  beccaning  Increasingly  clear  that  the  whole 
concept  of  nonpjartisan  staff  to  toadequate  to 
meet  the  requirements  erf  an  effective  Con- 
grees.  The  role  of  a  legislature  to  unques- 
tionably to  discuss  and  to  choose  among 
alternatives.  The  role  ol  a  minority  party  to 
first  to  be  an  articulate,  intelligent  and  vig- 
orous opposition,  and  then,  as  the  "loyal  op- 
position," present  clear,  constructive  alterna- 
tives to  majority  proposals  In  order  to 
facilitate  meaningful  discussion  and  sound 
choices.  The  role  of  a  congressional  com- 
mittee In  our  system  is  to  research  complex 
problems  and  to  report  back  to  the  Congress. 
Nothing  Is  gained;  in  fact  much  to  lost,  if 
conunlttees  blur  the  areas  of  disagreement 
or  genuine  partisanship.  If  no  effective  dto- 
tlnctlon  between  majority  and  minority 
poaitlons  is  made  in  committee,  meaningful 
floor  debate  and  problem  solving  responsible 
to  the  public  are  Unpossible.  ResponBlblllty 
for  a  dectolon  caimot  be  associated  with  a 
party  position. 

Minority  staffing  to  not  a  partisan  issue. 
Both  parties  will,  from  time  to  time,  play  the 
mluOTlty  role.  Therefore,  it  to  unfortunate 
that  in  this  Congress  only  RepubUcans  have 
been  working  for  tlito  retorm.  Leaders  ot 
this  reform  have  pledged  that  when  they  be- 


come the  majortty  party  thery  will  ouuUuuo 
to  fight  for  adequate  stsJT  for  tbe  mlnortty. 

Oentlemen,  we  urge  that  the  platform 
wHleh  you  are  about  to  adopt  contain  a 
provtolon  that  will  recommend  appropriate 
legislation  be  enacted  to  provide  tidequate 
proportloaal  committee  staffing  to  the 
majority  and  minority  members  of  all  con- 
greeslonal  committees. 


Mr.  Jackmjkn  made  an  ImtH'ession  on 
the  members  of  the  platiocm  ccoimittee, 
and  due  to  his  presentation,  my  own  and 
those  by  one  or  two  other  interested  per- 
sons, the  1964  Republican  Party  plat- 
form contains  the  following  clause: 

[We  pledge]  a  wide-ranging  reform  of 
other  congressional  procedures,  including 
the  provlrton  of  adequate  professional  staff 
asstotance  for  the  minority  membership  on 
Congressional  ccMumlttees  to  insure  that  the 
power  and  prestige  of  CcKigrees  remain  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  times. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before,  this 
Is  a  needed  reform.  It  Is  needed  by 
Democrata.  It  is  needed  by  RepuWl- 
cans.  It  is  needed  by  independents.  It 
is  needed  by  all  who  cherish  our  two- 
party  system  of  Government. 


Geological  Surrey  Programs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or    AT,4SK* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVH8 

MoTidav,  August  3, 1964 

Mr   RIVERS  of  Alaska.    Mr.  Speakar, 
seldom   in  •  the  news,   but  continuously 
rendering  services  of  basic  an  nation- 
wide Importance  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, is  the  UJ3.  Geological  Survey.    For 
example,  its  work  Is  currently  very  im- 
portant in  connection  with  Alaska's  re- 
construction  program,    necessitated    by 
the    MATCh    earthquake    and    resultant 
tidal  waves  and  seismic  tides.     Peelln* 
that  this  fine  agency  and  the  job  it  is 
doing  for  all  of  us  should  be  more  wide- 
ly  understood  and  appreciated,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  present  the  text  of 
the  speech  of  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Nolan,  Di- 
rector of  the  Geological  Survey,  delivered 
before  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  on  June  5,  1964,  the  subject  of 
which  was  "Programs  of  the  Geological 
Survey"  and  which  reads  as  follows: 
Addxess  or  DiKBCTOR  BiTORK  National  Rrvzaa 
akd  Harbors  Cokcxess,  JtJNi  5,  1964.  Pro- 
grams oir  THE  Geological  SxmvKT 
It  to  a  real  pleasure  to  appear  before  the 
51st  National  Convention  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress.    Although  thto  to  my  first 
appearance  before  you.  I  feel  quite  at  home 
for   many  af   your  officers  and   State   repre- 
sentatives are  men  with  whom  the  Geologlcai 
Survey  has  had  cordial  and  productive  work- 
ing relationships  for  many  years. 

It  was  suggested  that  I  talk  to  you  on 
"Programs  of  the  Geological  Survey."  In 
doing  so,  I  should  like  first  to  provide  you 
with  a  summary  account  ot  our  current  work. 
And,  second.  I  would  also  like  to  teU  you 
something  of  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done 
If  the  country  to  to  be  adequately  supplle* 
with  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
TCSouroes  of  minerato  and  water  that  are 
fundamental  to  the  national  economy.     Ila 
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sura  tlukt  no  one  In  this  aiuUence  has  to  be 
reminded  tlutt  the  gpnowtb  of  ttve  country,  as 
reflected  by  the  gross  national  product,  has 
been  parallel  to  (and,  in  my  opinion,  1a  de- 
pendent OD)  our  use  of  these  natural  r»- 
■oiircee. 

In  keeping  with  the  conlerence  theme  of 
■water  reaourcea  conaerv&tlon,  I  propoee  to 
give  partloular  attention  to  our  water  re- 
sources activities.  But  I  belleTe  you  will  be 
Interested,  too,  in  brief  rerlews  of  progress 
in  the  topograpihlc  map>ptng  of  the  country 
and  of  advances  in  the  field  of  engineering 
geology.  These  are  activities  which  figure 
prominently  both  In  the  programs  of  the 
Geological  Survey  and  In  rivers  and  harbors 
development. 

The  Geological  Survey  Is  charged  with  re- 
Bponalbillty  for  the  prepcuutlon  of  the  topo- 
graphic map  of  the  United  States.  The  basic 
objective  of  the  mapping  program  Is  to  pro- 
vide adequate  topographic  mape  for  the  en- 
tire United  States. 

The  Sxirvey  has  been  making  topographic 
mape  since  Its  organlaatlon  in  1879.  Be- 
cause o*  the  wide  variety  ot  uses  to  which 
topographic  mape  are  now  put.  It  Is  probable 
that  more  people  are  acquainted  with  the 
Geological  Survey  through  our  topographic 
mape  than  throxigh  any  of  the  other  material 
that  we  publish. 

As  our  mapping  program  now  stands, 
nearly  70  percent  of  the  United  States  Is 
ooyered  by  maps  suitable  for  modem  needs. 
Published  mapw  are  available  for  most  of 
this  area  on  scales  of  2.000  feet  to  the  inch 
(the  7Vi-nUnute  series)  or  of  approximately 
a  mile  to  the  Inch  (the  16-mlnute  series). 
About  a  tenth  of  this  area  is  covered  by 
work  in  progress  for  which  advance  prints 
can  be  made  available. 

We  have  developed  plans  Ln  consultation 
with  representatives  of  map-using  organiza- 
tions to  complete  nationwide  coverage  in 
either  the  7V4-  or  16-minute  series  by  the 
end  of  1976.  These  plans  take  on  an  ele- 
ment of  urgency  in  light  of  the  additional 
oast  of  planning  and  construction  in  places 
where  adequate  maps  are  not  available.  It  is, 
of  course,  Impossible  to  accurately  deter- 
mine the  savings  that  will  accrue  on  com- 
fletion  of  the  national  mapping  program,  but 
have  seen  one  estimate  that  the  additional 
anniial  cost  to  the  Nation  for  not  having 
edeqxiate  map  coverage  was  $150  million.  Re- 
gardless of  the  exact  flgrure,  however,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  clear  that  acciirate  maps  are  as 
essential  to  land  and  resource  development 
as  charts  are  to  navigation.  "Flying  blind- 
can  be  both  costly  and  dangerous. 

Work  of  the  Survey  in  the  field  of  geology 
provides  the  foxindation  for  detailed  work 
by  private  interests  in  the  exploration  and 
development  of  minerals  and  mineral  fuels, 
and  assists  the  construction  planners  and 
engineers  in  the  Job  of  applying  geologic 
knowledge  and  understanding  to  problems 
of  landslides,  building  materials,  and  the 
design  and  construction  of  tunnels  and 
foundations.  The  Survey  does  not  regard  Its 
mission  to  be  the  exploration  for  or  develop- 
ment of  individual  mineral  deposits  nor  the 
solution  of  specific  problems  of  engineering 
geology  involved  in  construction  of  a  dam  or 
tunnel.  Rather  we  attempt  to  aid  those  who 
do,  by  the  development  of  principles  and  by 
providing  geologic  mape  and  reports  on  the 
results  of  our  Investigations. 

The  main  objectives  of  owr  program  In 
engineering  geology  are  to:  (1)  provide  in- 
formation on  the  properties  and  behavior  of 
rock,  as  these  affect  engineering  construc- 
tion. (2)  determine  sources  of  construction 
materials,  foundation  conditions,  and  earth 
properties  that  may  have  some  bearing  on 
land  utilization  for  engineering  purposes  in 
the  vicinity  of  dams  and  other  heavy  con- 
struction projects,  (3)  provide  geologic  data 
useful  in  planning  and  constructing  high- 
ways, and  (4)  undertake  research  on  geologic 
phenomena  such  as  earthqtiakes.  mud  flows. 


sobsMenoe,  and  slope  stability.  The  slgnif- 
Icanee  of  this  work  was  recently  emphasized 
by  the  Anchorage  earthquake.  A  report  on 
the  conditions  at  Anchorage  was  published 
by  the  Survey  about  6  years  ago  in  which 
haaards  were  Identified  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  warnings  received  much  attention. 
Awareness  of  the  geologic  conditions  Is  now 
having  a  very  real  impact  on  reconstruction 
at  Anchorage  and  other  areas  of  damage  in 
Alaska. 

Much  has  been  written  in  the  newspapers 
and  in  the  technical  literature  and  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  before  oongree- 
Blonal  ooDunittees  on  the  importance  of  wa- 
ter and  on  the  growing  water  problems  of  the 
Nation.  Your  presence  here  and  the  theme 
of  your  conference  are  further  evidence  of 
this  concern  over  water.  The  development 
of  our  water  reeoiu-ces  is  one  of  the  largest 
single  activities  Ln  the  United  States.  It  al- 
ready involves  an  annual  expenditure  of 
about  $10  billion.  As  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  this  expenditure  ia  of  direct 
concern  to  this  organization.  I  believe  it  will 
be  appropriate  for  me  to  go  into  substan- 
tially more  detail  In  discussing  the  water 
resources  activities  of  the  Survey. 

The  Geological  Survey  has  no  responsibil- 
ity to  develop  water,  or  control  It,  or  manage 
it.  Our  Job  is  to  gain  both  information  on 
water  as  a  natural  reeource  and  an  under- 
standing of  its  relationship  to  its  environ- 
ment. This  Is  accomplished  by:  (1)  collect- 
ing basic  facts  concerning  the  location, 
quantity,  and  quality  of  surface  and  ground 
water,  (3)  studying  potential  or  existing  wa- 
ter resource  problems,  and  (3)  conducting 
research  on  the  fundamental  principles  of 
hydrology  and   related  fields. 

We  have  about  2,600  people  in  the  Water 
Resources  Division  and  about  half  of  theee 
are  engineers,  geologists,  and  chemists.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  remainder  are  tech- 
nicians who  assist  in  the  field  and  in  the 
laboratory. 

Another  gage  of  our  activities  in  water 
resources  Is  money  and  its  source.  The 
Water  Resomx:es  Division  budget  for  this  year 
Is  around  $30  milUon.  of  which  half  is  tram 
direct  Federal  appropriation,  more  than  $10 
million  from  States  and  municipalities,  and 
the  remainder  from  a  dozen  or  so  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

There  are  more  than  300  State  and  mu- 
nicipal agencies  with  which  the  Survey  co- 
operates in  water  resources  investigations. 
As  I  indicated  earlier,  a  number  of  you  here 
are  hettds  of  agencies  that  have  cooperaUve 
programs  with  the  Survey  and  are  aware  of 
the  Importance  of  the  Federal-State  coopera- 
tive program  in  building  and  maintaining 
our  water  resources   information. 

The  network  of  data  collection  sites  which 
Is  the  basic  framework  of  these  programs  in- 
cludes nearly  8,000  streamflow  stations.  Vari- 
ous aspects  of  water  quality  are  sampled  reg- 
ularly at  1,800  places,  many  of  them  at  the 
same  location  as  those  at  which  discharge 
measurements  are  made.  Ground  water 
levels  are  under  observation  at  about  3,000 
sites.  Through  the  years,  streamfiow  records 
have  become  available  at  more  than  10.000 
sites  and  a  little  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
United  States  has  been  covered  by  ground 
water  studies. 

The  intensification  of  water  problems, 
their  growing  complexity,  and  the  increasing 
nvunber  of  active  agencies  in  this  field  have 
caused  us  to  take  a  new  look  at  our  responsi- 
bilities. First  of  all,  we  have  had  to  find  out 
If  our  overall  water  resources  program  was  of 
sufflclent  breadth  to  meet  the  needs  ahead. 
The  nature  of  water  problems  and  the  large 
numbers  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
seeking  solutions  to  their  problems  meant, 
too,  that  communications  would  have  to  be 
Improved  if  we  are  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
needs  of  others  and  of  progress  in  their  work 
as  it  relates  to  our  Job.  More  to  the  point, 
we  realized  that  the  collection  of  basic  data 
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must  be  accelerated  and  coordinated  to  ■«♦«. 
fy  the  needs  oi  the  active  Federal  smam^ 
and  of  the  more  than  300  State  andvS!! 
agencies  which  look  to  the  Survey  f<»  mZ| 
of  the  basic  streamflow,  ground  water  iSJ 
water  quality  information  used  for  dMli^ 
construction  and  management  of  wat«^ 
sources  projects.  "" 

Last  spring,  we  mailed  copies  of  a  prelim 
Inary  draft  of  a  long-range  plan  to  aevtraj 
hundred  individuals  representing  a  cross  sm 
tion   of   the  users  of  Survey   products    tjHi 
asked  for  their  comments  and  suggestions  u 
to  how  the  proposed  objectives  and  achad 
ule  to  attain  these  objectives  fitted  In  with 
their  plans.    We  sought  advice  as  to  ways  our 
programs  could  be  modified  to  be  of  man 
mum  benefit  to  them. 

In  this  long-range  plan  for  water  resourws 
investigation,  we  attempted  to  lay  out 
framework  rather  than  a  detailed  set  o( 
plans.  The  framework  provided  first  for  «a 
accelerated  basic  data  coUectlon  program. 
Important  though  this  work  Is.  it  Is  not  gen- 
erally  sufficient  in  Itself.  The  plan,  there- 
fore. pro(>o6ed  a  parallel  Increase  in  ana- 
lyzing and  interpreting  the  data,  including 
appraisals  of  the  overall  water  supply  sltua- 
tlon.  investlgatlong  the  impcu;t  of  water  de- 
velopment and  Tise  on  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  the  supply,  reporting  on  the  regional 
aspects  of  low-flow  and  floodflow  factors,  and 
studying  river  systems  in  their  entirety. 

This  aspect  of  the  plan  recognizes  that 
water  is  an  integral  part  of  the  natural  en- 
vlronment:  any  changes  in  the  regimen  ot 
streams,  or  In  ground  water  aquifers  that 
are  brought  about  by  regtdatlon  or  manage, 
ment  of  water  bring  with  tlMm  corollary 
changes  in  other  parts  of  the  water  system. 
Oftentimes,  the  ultimate  snnosnn  ot  water 
projects  will  depend  upon  our  abfllty  to  pre- 
dict such  chan0es  and  to  pro^de  for  them 
in  advance.  Often  too,  their  nature  and 
extent  may  play  an  Inperka&t  role  in  decid- 
ing between  altenMtlve  pUau  for  develop- 
ment. The  foresight  that  can  come  from 
understanding  of  the  whole  pattern  of 
water's  relationship  to  its  environment  will. 
I'm  convinced,  repay  many  times  the  invest^ 
ment  la  this  portion  of  our  plan. 

The  response  to  our  long-range  plan  for 
accelerated  basic  data  coUeotlon.  analytle 
work,  and  reeearck  was  ezoeUent.  Many  con- 
structive suggestloos  were  made  which  havs 
been  included  in  a  final  draft  ot  the  plan. 

On  the  accelerated  basic  data  aspects  of 
the  plail,  there  still  remained  the  problem  of 
collecting  and  publishing  data  in  a  manner 
that  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
users  most  effectively.  We  invited  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federal  agency  users  of 
these  data  to  meet  with  us  in  January  of  this 
year,  and  give  us  their  ideas  on  how  well 
existing  types  of  basic  data  met  their  needs 
and  to  hear  their  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
basic  data  program  could  best  be  modllkMl 
to  make  it  even  more  serviceable — whether 
certain  data  now  on  hand  should  be  pub- 
lished, new  kinds  of  data  collected,  etc.  We 
were  anxious  to  know,  too.  how  the  proposed 
accelerated  program  could  l>e  best  put  Into 
effect  to  Improve  network  coverage  of  gaging 
staUons  and  the  kinds  of  quality  data 
collected. 

This  was  a  productive  2-day  meeting.  It 
Is  being  followed  up  by  meetings  with  In- 
dividual Federal  agencies  to  enable  us  to 
gain  a  better  insight  into  water  resources 
problems  as  they  see  them. 

Although  we  have  traditionally  had  close 
ties  with  State  and  local  water  agencies 
through  the  coo[>eratlve  programs  and  have 
felt  that  we  were  abreast  of  their  require- 
ments, we  have  sought  the  advice  and  coun- 
sel of  the  State  people  through  organiza- 
tions representing  the  collective  interests  of 
the  States.  Again,  the  response  is  gratify- 
ing and  we  have  the  benefit  of  improved 
communication  with  groups  such  as  the  As- 
sociation of  Western  State  Engineers,  Coun- 
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di  of  state  Governments,  and  the  Associa- 
tion ot  American  State  Geologists,  to  name 

only  a  few. 

out  of  our  long-range  plan  and  dlscuB- 
-jons  at  all  levels  of  government  on  the  ac- 
celerated basic  data  collection  program, 
there  is  emerging  the  concept  of  a  national 
network  to  provide  basic  water  data  to  serve 
federal.  State,  local,  and  other  needs.  Such 
a  network  wovUd  not  only  centralize  the  col- 
lection of  general  purpose  water  data,  but 
would  establish  the  organisational  means  to 
coordinate  both  Federal  and  non-Federal 
needs  and  to  furnish  data  and  Information 
about  availability  of  data.  We  believe  this 
concept  holds  great  promise  for  Improving 
the  economy,  efficiency,  and  effectiveness  of 
data  collection. 

I  have  attempted  to  give  you  a  general 
outline  of  the  wortt  of  the  Geological  Survey 
with  particular  emphasis  on  programs  and 
hopes  for  the  future  In  our  water  resources 
activities.  Although  I  mu.st  confess  to  a 
certain  amount  of  prejudice,  I  feel  that  our 
woik  Is  an  Important  and  essential  prereq- 
uUlte  to  the  efficient  and  economical  devel- 
opment of  our  natural  resources  and  that 
this  In  turn  is  fundamental  to  the  growrth 
of  our  national  economy.  If  any  of  you 
have  suggestions  for  Improvement  or  would 
like  to  explore  further  anything  I  have  said. 
I  win  l>e  delighted  to  hear  from  you.  Thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  with  you  today. 
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A  Treacherout  Truth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3,  1964 


Mr.    YOUNGER.     Mr.   Speaker,    it   is 
indeed  refreshing  to  have  a  member  of 
the  clergy  like  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Har- 
ris. Chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  speak 
out  so  forcefully  on  the  question  of  com- 
munism and  the  dangers  inherent  in  the 
practice  of  coexistence  which,  from  all 
appearances,  is  the  only  program  rec- 
ommended  smd   followed   by   our  State 
Department.     His  article  "A  Treacher- 
ous Truce"  published  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  July  26,  1964,  follows: 
Spires  of  the  Spnirr:  A  Treacherous  Truce 
(By   I>r.   Frederick   Brown   Harris,   Chaplain, 
U.S.  Senate) 
In  all  directions  the  word  now  being  broad- 
cast U  that  there  Is  to  be  a  "letup"  in  ten- 
sions so  far  as  the  threat  of  communism  Is 
concerned.     The  cold  war  Is  to  be  made  at 
least  lukewarm.     Let  us  stop   Irritating  the 
Kremlin  den  of  thieves  by  constantly  talk- 
ing about  captive  nations.     This  altered  at- 
titude seems  to  be  based  on  alleged  changes 
which  are  going  on  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
on  the  quarrel  which  has  erupted  between 
Red  China  and  Red  Russia.     Both  these  as- 
sumptions are  loaded  with  dangerous  booby- 
traps  for  the  free  world.     The  truth  Is  that 
whatever  changes  are  evolving  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
are  going  on  In  a  controlled  police  state  and 
are  allowed  because  they  strengthen  the  re- 
gime and  further  the  unalterable  objective 
of  world  domination. 

The  bitter  divUlon  In  the  world  policy 
;imong  the  members  of  the  Communist  bloc 
hiis  to  do.  not  with  the  desires  of  one  school 
of  thought  to  be  kinder  to  the  West  than 
the  other,  but  because  there  is  a  radical 
difference  as  to  the  methods  by  which  the 
flame  of  freedom  is  to  be  extinguished  every- 
where.    Their  Idea  of  coexistence  Is  Just  an 


ominous  lull  In  the  wrar  they  are  confident 
of  wrlnnlng. 

It  Is  because  of  that  war-to-the-death  pol- 
icy of  the  most  blasphemous  system  hu- 
manity has  ever  known  that  across  the  sky 
of  this  free  land  Is  written  the  fiery  warning 
that  the  one  burning  Issue  of  these  days  of 
destiny  is  not  peace  as  many  assume.  It  Is 
freedom.  A  passion  for  a  spurious  peace, 
when  there  is  no  Just  and  righteous  peace. 
finally  degenerates  Into  the  coward's  whine, 
"Better   Red    than   dead." 

The  menace  of  the  godless  conspiracy  of 
communism  is  so  real  and  so  near  that  it  is 
a  tragedy  when  pulpits  become  sounding 
boards  for  a  so-called  peace  which  Is  divorced 
from  rlghteou.sness.  It  Is  tragically  true  that 
in  America  today  there  are  religious  leaders 
advocating  the  kind  of  peace  which  Is  the 
objective  of  Soviet  propaganda.  They  foster 
a  false  calm  which  they  call  peace,  Ignoring 
the  dire  fact  that,  as  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
puts  It.  "With  the  Soviet  Union  peace  be- 
comes a  word  to  describe  whatever  condition 
will   promote  their  world  revolution." 

What  Is  being  said  in  some  religious  quar- 
ters of  this  free  land,  and  from  some  pulpits, 
utterly  Ignores  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Arthur 
Voobiis,  who.  In  his  native  Estonia,  saw  the 
liquidation  of  everything  for  which  the 
Christian  Church  stands.  The  methods  em- 
ployed brought  no  protest  from  the  church 
in  the  land  of  the  bandits.  From  his  present 
theological  chair  in  Chicago  this  man  of  God 
cries  out  to  those  who  seek  accommodation 
with  these  betrayers  of  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church,  "The  Soviet  rule  extirpates 
every  human  value,  obliterates  the  voice  of 
conscience,  violates  the  sense  of  morality, 
uproots  human  virtues,  and  erases  freedom 
of  thought."  How  can  anyone  In  our  free 
land  who  prizes  liberty,  and  unrestrained 
opportunity  to  practice  and  proclaim  one's 
faith,  agree  to  soft-pedal  heinous  methods 
which  betray  and  deny  the  things  we  hold 
most  dear? 

Unfortunately  the  chief  social  concern  of 
many  top  denominational  officials,  largely  out 
of  Intimate  touch  with  the  masses  of  church 
members.   Is   to   exhort   that   In   most   public 
questions  the  church  take  the  first  turn  to 
the  left.    There  Is  a  plentiful  supply  of  liter- 
ature    aimed     at     brainwashing     the     local 
churches,  as  its  members  are  propagandized 
to  pursue  the  paths  they  are  directed  to  take. 
When  any  public  question  Is  aired,  represent- 
atives of  many  churches,  Joined  In  common 
council,  are  always  there   to  announce  that 
they  si>eak  for  so  many  millions  of  church 
members.    They  do  nothing  of  the  kind.    The 
megaphones    they    put    to    their    lips    often 
broadcast    only     their     individual     opinions 
without  reference  to  the  thinking  of  the  mil- 
lions who  make  up  the  church  membership 
of  tlie  nation.    In  the  present  titanic  global 
battle  for  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,  the 
voices  of  such  church-labeled  organizations 
are    strangely    muted.       Espousing    "coexis- 
tence," they  warn  the  government  to  go  slow 
In  any  action  which  tends  to  arouse  the  Ire 
of  dictator  regimes.     In  such  mistaken  atti- 
tudes we  cannot  forget  that  the  churches  of 
England  were  told  by  their  leaders  to  applaud 
when  a  Prime  Minister  took  an  umbrella  to 
Munich— and    no    righteous    sword— and    a 
glorious  little  democracy  in  the  midst  of  Eu- 
rope was  thrown  to  the  wolves.    That  nation 
Is  in  chains  now  because  of  a  perfidy  commit- 
ted for  "Peace  in  our  time." 

A  world  organization  of  churches  has  even 
embraced  as  Christian  colleagues  puppets  of 
the  subservient  Russian  church  who,  as 
echoes  of  their  masters  voice,  acquiesced  In 
vile  and  violent  and  untrue  accusations 
against  the  United  States  when  In  Korea  It 
fiung  Its  righteous  might  against  the  athe- 
istic Communist  Juggernaut. 

Whatever  menace  to  the  freedom  of  the 
world  the  Chinese  dragon  may  present  In  the 
future,  it  is  the  Russian  bear  which  is  now 
the  present  global  threat.     For  that  ruthless 


beast,  as  with  us.  it  is  all  or  nothing.  In  this 
crisis  may  the  God  of  all  truth  give  us  a  new 
breed  of  Rudyard  KlpUngs  to  see  clearly  In 
this  grim  day  what  he  discerned  almost  three 
quarters  of  a  century  ago  concerning  that 
same  mauraudlng  bear.  It  was  then  that 
this  prophet-p>oet  warned : 


"When  he  stands  up  like  a  tired  man,  totter- 
ing near  and  near. 

When  he  stands  up  as  pleading.  In  waver- 
ing, man-brute  guise. 

When  he  veils  the  hate  and  cunning  of  his 
little,  swinish  eyes. 

When  he  shows  as  seeking  quarter,  with 
paws  like  hands  in  prayer. 

That  is  the  time  of  peril,  the  time  of  the 
truce  of  the  bear." 


Report  of  Committee  on  IrrigatioD  and 
Reclamation  of  the  National  Riven  and 
Harbors  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3,  1964 
Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  include  in  my  remarks  a  copy 
of  the  report  of  the  Cominittee  on  Irri- 
gation and  Reclamation  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  as  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  the  51st 
National  Convention  of  this  organization 
which  met  in  Washington  on  June  5, 
1964.  I  again  had  the  honor  of  serving 
as  chairman  of  this  cominittee.  The 
meeting  of  the  committee  was  well  at- 
tended, and  the  discussion  of  irrigation 
and  reclamation  problems  was  most  in- 
teresting and  helpful.  I  want  to  com- 
mend J.  W.  Grimes,  vice  chairman  of  the 
cominittee:  Ival  Goslin,  secretary;  and 
William  E.  Welsh,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Reclamation  Association, 
for  their  splendid  wortt  in  preparing  this 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  also  in- 
clude a  list  of  the  members  of  this 
committee,  as  follows: 

NATIONAL  RIVKHS  AND  HASBOM  CONGRESS 
COMMITTEK  ON  IRRIGATION  AND  RECLAMA- 
TION 

Chairman,  Congressman  J.  Edgar  Chen- 
owETH,  of  Colorado. 

Vice  Chairman,  J.  W.  Grimes,  Pierre,  S. 
Dak.,  executive  officer.  State  Water  Resources 
Commission. 

Secretary,  Ival  V.  GosUn.  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  executive  director,  Upper  Colorado 
River  Commission. 

ATTENDANCE 

Ralph  Adklns.  manager,  Land  &  Water  De- 
partment. Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Corp.. 
Pueblo,  Colo. 

Lloyd  Reed,  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dan  S.  Jones,  director.  Nebraska  Depart- 
ment Water  Resources.  Lincoln.  Nebr. 

Homer  Paseler,  manager.  Teniente  Water 
District,  Raymondvllle,  Tex. 

Mark  Redford,  manager,  Hidalgo  and  Wil- 
lacy County  Water  District  No.  1,  Edcouch. 
Tex. 

A.  M.  Ward,  Arizona  Interstate  Stream 
Commission,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz. 
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Sam  S.  Studebaker.  Apiculture  Advisory 
Commltte*.  Ohio  Water  Commission.  Tlpp 
City,  Ohio. 

DouglM  R.  Stanfleld.  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Ohio  Farm  Bvu-eau.  Federal,  CoI\imbuB, 
Ohio. 

Otha  F.  Dent,  Texas  Water  Commission, 
Austin.  Tex. 

Richard  B.  Hellstrom.  Assistant  to  Secre- 
tary of  State   (Florida),  Tallahassee.  Fla. 

Prank  W.  Reams,  Roanoke  River  Basin  As- 
sociation, Warrenton,  N  C. 

W.  B.  Camp,  president,  W  B.  Camp.  Inc., 
Bakersfleld,  Calif. 

Charles  W.  Blaney.  ElUcott  Machine  Corp^ 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Robert  F.  Ripley,  city  of  Norfolk,  Norfolk, 
Va. 

Merwln  Wagner,  Orange  County  Water  Dis- 
trict, Placentla,  Calif. 

P.  W.  Bergner,  State  of  Wyoming,  Buf- 
falo, Wyo. 

Claude  E.  Hunter,  city  of  Reno.  Reno.  Nev. 
Morley  E.  Pox,  Central  Arizona  Project  As- 
sociation, Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Thoe.  W.  Jensen.  Utah  Water  Users  Asso- 
ciation, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Clarence  A,  Davis,  State  of  Montana,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Pred  J  Predrlckson,  North  Dakota  State 
Water   Commission.   Bismarck.   N    Dak. 

Marshall  N.  Dana,  Public  Docks  Commls- 
Elon.  Portland,  Oreg. 

William  E.  Welsh,  National  Reclamation 
Association,  Washington.  DC. 

Robert  T.  Llngle.  Pecos  River  Commission, 
Carlsbad,  N.  Mex. 

I.  J.  Coury,  chairman.  New  Mexico  Inter- 
state Stream  Commission,  Parmington,  N. 
Mex. 

Robert  T.  Chuck,  Division  of  Water  and 
Land   Development,   Honolulu,    Hawaii. 

Warren  Palrchlld,  Nebraska  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Committee,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee follows: 
Report  or  CoMMrmn  on  Ihrication  and 
Reci^amatioist 
nsTTROD  ucno  isr 
(By  Ival  V.  Goslln,  secretary ) 

The  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Commit- 
tee was  established  In  1957  for  the  purpose 
of  formulating  and  supporting  general  poli- 
cies and  programs  for  the  continued  orderly 
development  of  reclamation  and  Irrigation 
as  part  of  conservation  and  utilization  of  our 
Nation's  water  supplies.  The  committee  was 
directed  to  recommend  ways  and  means 
whereby  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  may  actively  support  recliunation 
and  irrigation  development  and  coordinate 
such  Interests  with  other  phases  of  the  na- 
tional water  resources  program. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  note  that  membership  on 
the  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  C-ommittee 
Includes  nationwide  representation  In  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  a  special  recommenda- 
tion of  this  committee  In  Its  1963  report. 

Irrigation  and  reclamation  developments 
are  seldom  built  as  single  purpose  projects. 
Such  developments  are  now  planned  and 
constructed  as  parts  of  baslnwlde,  multiple- 
purpose  concepts  which  include  flocid  con- 
trol, navigation,  electric  power,  pollution 
control,  municipal  and  Industrial  water  sup- 
plies, recreation,  flsh  and  wildlife  and  other 
purposes.  These  combinations  of  purposes 
require  continuing  public  understanding  of 
the  multitude  of  interrelating  factors  that 
constitute  multiple-purpose  b;islnwlde  plan- 
ning It  Is  not  suflScient  to  under.sUind  only 
the  present  water  needs  In  specific  localities. 
The  future  needs  of  the  people  In  entire  river 
basins  or  regions  have  become  fundamental 
concepts  for  project  evaluation  It  is  Im- 
portant to  remember  that  these  basin  or  re- 
gional components  constitute  national  water 
resources  development. 

Our  broadening  concepts  for  development 
of  the  Nation's  water  resources  can  no  long- 
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•r  be  limited  to  fixed  patterns  of  water  u«e. 
Basin-wide,  multiple-purpose  projects  must 
be  adaptable  to  changes  In  land  and  water 
use. 

The**  broad  ooccepta  are  recognized  by 
the  National  Riven  and  Harlxsrs  Congress. 
The  attitude  and  accomplishments  of  this 
organisation  constitute  progress  and  reflect 
the  value  of  united  approach. 

IKRIGATTON     PROJECTS     ARE     MtTLTIPLK     PTTRPOeR 

Under  Federal  and  State  laws,  the  term 
"irrigation  projeof  has  far-reaching  mean- 
ings which  are  not  reflected  by  the  name. 
Under  Federal  reclamation  laws.  Federal  In- 
vestments In  Irrigation  development  are 
Justified  only  If  feasible  irrigation  opportuni- 
ties exist  and  owners  of  Irrigable  land  imder- 
take  contractual  payments  on  the  Invest- 
ment, assume  responsibility  for  op)eratlon 
and  maintenance,  and  obligate  themselves 
In  other  particulars.  Upon  establishment  of 
feasibility.  Federal  Investments  In  project 
features  are  provided  for  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water,  recreation  opportunities,  flsh 
and  wildlife  enhancement,  pollution  abate- 
ment, and  other  purposes.  Regulation  of. 
and  supplements  to.  low  streamflow  are  in- 
herent results  of  such  Irrigation  projects. 
Water  Is  made  available  in  lueas  which  other- 
wise are  doomed  to  only  a  fraction  of  their 
optimum  potential. 

Congressman  Wayne  N  Aspinall.  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives, told  the  House  In  a  majur  policy 
speech  on  May  26,  1964: 

"Modern  multipurpose  reclamation  proj- 
ects embrace  the  range  of  beneficial  uses  of 
water  resource,  and  provide  the  optimum 
numt>er  of  services  consistent  with  present 
and  anticipated  future  needs  of  the  local 
areas,  regions,  and  river  basins.  Among 
these  services  are  the  provision  of  needed 
water  supplies  to  agricultural  lands  suitable 
for  sustained  Irrigation;  generation  of  low- 
cost  hydroelectric  power;  conservation  of 
water  to  All  domesUc.  municipal,  and  in- 
dustrial needs;  control  of  floods  and  preven- 
tion of  flood  damages;  enhancement  of  rec- 
reation and  flsh  and  wildlife  resources;  pre- 
vention and  abatement  of  water  pollution: 
regulation  of  rlverflow,  and  other  services." 

Other  than  repayment  requlremenU.  there 
Is  little  difference  in  Federal  policies  as  ap- 
plied to  multiple-purpose  Irrigation  projects 
from  those  applied  to  other  Federal  water  re- 
sources developments. 

DUUGATION    AND    RBCXAMATION    ARE    IN    THE 
NATIONAL  fNTEREST 

Irrigation  projects  create  new,  addltlonaJ. 
renewable  economic  bases  for  the  project 
area,  the  State,  the  region,  and  the  Nation. 
They  are  stabilizing  Islands  in  vast  areas  of 
our  country  whose  prlnclpsU  economic  prob- 
lem Is  a  wide  fluctuation  of  gross  annual  In- 
come. Not  only  the  Irrigators,  but  all  peo- 
ple become  beneflciarles  Here  are  the  living 
quarters  for  the  expanding  population,  new 
businesses,  new  Jobs,  opportunities  for  the 
young.  This  Is  not  local  economic  develop- 
ment; this  Is  the  Nation's  business. 

The  Irrigated  regions  of  the  Nation  Include 
the  most  rapidly  growing  socUirs  of  our  econ- 
omy. The  continued  sound  economic  growth 
of  the  country — West  and  East-depends  to 
a  large  degree  ufwn  the  successful  develop- 
ment and  wise  use  of  our  water  resources 
Their  development  requires  and  Justifies 
large  but  proflUible  inveptmenls  to  render 
their  wl.se  use  fully  productive  In  the  nation- 
al economy.  In  the  scheme  of  water  utiliza- 
tion to  increase  the  Nation's  stature  on  all 
fronts,  the  rcclamntlon  program  occupies  a 
unique  place. 

Our  rapidly  Increasing  p<^pulation  dictates 
that  we  will  need  more  irrl^jaied  huids  in  the 
near  futiu-e.  In  Its  projections  to  the  yeiu- 
1980,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  said 
that  we  will  need  to  Irrigate  8  7  million  acres 
of   additional    lands.     This    Is   approximately 


equal  to  the  total  Federal  reclamation  •«•. 
skge  developed  In  the  part  62  year«.  ^^ 
Fortunately  Irrigated  lands  have  provau  t» 
be  among  our  mort  valuable  and  eOctent 
lands.  Furthermore,  Irrigation  provldVS. 
most  effective  alternative  to  the  surplus  <sw»I! 
problem  by  offering  the  farmer  an  o^^ 
tunlty  to  produce  high -value  crops  toTl 
competitive  market.  Irrigated  lands  h.^ 
earned  their  reputation  as  highly  eOdent 
producers  of  a  wide  variety  of  food  and  SbJ 
products  to  satisfy  a  large  proportion  of  o^ 
needs.  Irrigated  lands  are  capable  of  t»o- 
ducing  more  than  150  different  crops  Qnd« 
intensive  and  competitive  resource  utmBT 
tlon.  * 

PcKkets  of  poverty,  against  which  the  n». 
tlonal  administration  Is  waging  an  unrelent- 
lug  flght.  do  not  exist  in  irrigable  areas  with 
adequate  reclamation  developments.  Modern 
multlpurfx)se  reclamation  projecu  crette 
stable,  powerful  local  and  regional  econo- 
mies that  more  than  pay  their  own  way  and 
as  a  bonus,  strengthen  the  economic  and 
social  posture  of  the  United  States  in  the 
family  of  nations 

Many  irrigation  projecte  are  located  In  sec- 
tions of  our  country  that  may  be  designatsd 
the  last  frontiers  for  natural  outdoor  recrea- 
tion and  flsh  and  wildlife  opportunlUat 
Irrigation  reservoirs  and  water  distrlbutioo 
systems  enhance  these  opportunities  f<» 
recreation. 

The  Federal  reclamation  program  should 
be    made   available    throughout   the   Nation. 

COORDINATION     IS    NXZDEO 

Basic  problems  associated  with  water  re- 
sources development  vary  with  cUmaUc,  geo- 
graphical and  social  conditions  In  our  Na- 
tlo:  In  recent  years  many  analyses,  public 
and  private,  have  advocated  widespread  co- 
ordination of  effort  by  all  Interests  In  solving 
these  problems.  Fully  coordinated  action 
among  Federal  agencies,  among  State  agen- 
cies and  among  Federal  and  SUte  agencies  U 
lacking.  Public  understanding  of  the  various 
Interrelated  aspects  of  multiple-purpose 
water  resources  development  is  meager. 
Current  needs  and  emergencies  too  often 
become  the  basis  for  piecemeal  project  con- 
struction. 

Special  interests  advocate  project  author- 
ization and  construction  without  regard  for. 
or  understanding  of.  related  purposes  and 
needs.  Irrigation  projects,  as  well  as  proj- 
ects proposed  under  other  Federal  author- 
izing laws,  are  influenced  by  such  lack  of 
coordinated  effort  Enormous  accomplish- 
ments In  this  field  are  possible. 

Emphasis  Is  being  placed  on  comprehen- 
sive river  basin  and  regional  planning  for 
water  and  related  land  resources  development 
by  Federal  and  State  agencies.  Comprehen- 
sive plans  provide  a  guide  for  interrelated 
water  resources  development  and  manage- 
ment. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress recommends  support  for  the  following 
policies  for  multiple-purpose  water  resources 
development  projects  where  Irrigation  Is  one 
of  the  purposes. 

1.  Baslnwlde  or  regional  multiple-purpose, 
water  con.'^ervation  and  water  use  develop- 
ment should  be  the  primary  objective 

2.  All  benefits,  direct  and  indirect,  should 
be  evaluated  in  order  that  the  ftill  worth  to 
the  people  In  the  river  basin,  region,  and  the 
Nation  may  be  known.  All  increased  rev- 
enues to  the  federal  Treasury  should  be 
recognized  In  support  of  Federal  Investmentt. 

3.  All  worthwhile  purp>oses,  present  and 
future,  should  be  fully  evaluated,  coordinated 
and  set  forth  In  proposals  for  Federal  water 
resources  projects. 

4  More  realistic  and  uniform  criteria  for 
project    evaluation    consistent   with    modem 
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technology  and  our  expanding  economy  are 
_T««ntly  needed. 

6  The  PongrcM  of  the  United  SUtes  should 
-aitlnue  to  establish  the  policies  and  crtterla 
^er  which  aU  Federal  water  resources 
— olect*  win  be  authorized  and  built. 

li  proceduree  under  which  Federal  water 
— a^urcee  projects  are  Investigated  and  re- 
nortcd  should  be  simplified. 

7  The  use  of  revenues  derived  from  electric 
oower  phasee  of  river  basin  facilities  to  as- 
2rt  in  the  repayment  of  Irrigation  project 
jotts  has   proven   beneficial    and   should   be 

eontlnued.  ^.  »  .  » 

8  The  use  of  conFervancy-tyi>e  districts 
capable  of  taxing  all  project  beneficiaries  has 
Moved  to  be  of  great  value  in  sponsoring 
irater  projects  and  in  enhancing  their  finan- 
cial feasibility.  The  creation  and  use  of  these 
districts    under    State    law    should    be    en- 

g  Federal  water  resources  projects  should 
be  developed  in  conformity  with  State  water 

laws. 

10  All  costs  of  investigating  Federal  water 
resources  developments.  Including  those  for 
reclamation  and  irrigation,  should  be  non- 
reimbursable In  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  the  evaluation  of  such  developments  is 
In  the  national  Interest. 

11  The  conservation  and  development  of 
the  NaUon'B  water  and  land  resources  should 
be  accelerated  in  a  continuous  and  efficient 
manner  to  assure  present  uses  and  to  provide 
for  anticipated  future  needs. 

SUMMARY 

The  above  principles  and  recommendations 
are  hereby  presented  to  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  with  the  request  that 
full  support  be  given  to  all  aspects  of  mulU- 
ple-purpose  development  and  utilization  of 
the  Nation's  water  resources. 

The  committee  on  irrigation  and  reclama- 
Uon  recommends  adoption  of  thU  report. 
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ham  Courier,  of  Chatham,  N.Y.,  has  very 
promptly  expressed  s<Mne  substantial 
views  in  an  editorial,  which  I  am  pleased 
to  submit  herewith: 

Unci*  Sam,  Editob 
The  Depjerament  of  Agriculture  has  set  up 
its  own  wire  service  called  the  Farm  News 
Wire  Service,  to  be  leased  directly  to  news- 
papers bypassing  the  existing  privately 
owned  wire  services. 

We  have  frequently  pointed  out  that  each 
step  taken  by  government  Into  an  area  of 
pwivate  business  is  soon  followed  by  swarms 
of  bureaucrats  laying  down  rules  and  regula- 
tions hampering  the  growth  of  free  enter- 
prise.    Some  call    this  creeping  socialism. 

Since  the  Agriculture  Department  now  has 
Its  own  wire  service,  what  Is  to  prevent  other 
Government  agencies  from  doing  the  same? 
Soon  there  will  be  a  labor  news  service,  a 
Justice  news  service,  a  war  news  service,  a 
commerce  news  service,  a  presidential  news 
service,  and  Anally  a  total  nationalized  news 
service  with  the  Government  writing,  dic- 
tating, and  censoring  all  news  as  it  sees  fit. 
The  potential  danger  to  the  free  press  as 
posed  by  this  Farm  News  Wire  Service  cannot 
be  shrugged  off  as  harmless  or  nothing  to 
get  excited  about.  If  the  Government  can 
bypass  the  free  news  services  then  the  tem- 
pUtion  to  "color"  news  to  make  all  Govern- 
ment activities  appear  favorable  and  neces- 
sary for  the  people  cannot  be  avoided. 

A  free  press  unhampered  by  Government 
is  the  mightiest  weapon  the  people  have 
against  tyranny. 

Perhaps  we  have  stretched  this  point — but 
it  was  needed  to  emphasize  the  Inherent  dan- 
ger that  this  Government  wire  service  poses. 
The  Farm  News  Wire  Service  should  be 
shut  down  at  once  before  the  Government 
gets  a  Arm  foothold  In  an  area  that  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  free  press. 


Uncle  Sam,  Editor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23,  1964 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  believe  in  the  development  of 
free  enterprise  view  with  alarm  the  en- 
croachment of  the  Federal  Government 
In  new  areas,  and  especially  where  such 
Important  constitutional  guarantees  as  a 
free  press  and  free  speech  are  involved. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  whose 
Interests  have  so  frequently  been  suspect 
as  between  the  farmer,  the  consumer,  and 
the  general  public,  now  shows  surprising 
concern  In  controlling  the  country's  press 
through  a  creature  of  Its  own  Imagina- 
tion called  the  Farm  News  Wire  Service. 

Just  why  $135,000,  the  requested  addi- 
tional appropriation  for  this  question- 
able activity,  Is  needed  is  far  from  ob- 
vious since  this  service  can  be  had  for 
the  asking  frwn  regular  and  long-exist- 
ing news  channels. 

Are  we  now  to  have  a  separate  wire 
service  at  taxpayers'  expense  for  each 
and  every  branch  of  this  sprawling  bu- 
reaucracy called  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  no  other  purpose  than  to  con- 
trol and  slant  the  ordinary  flow  of  gov- 
ernmental news  to  the  public? 

One  of  my  farslghted  editors.  Maj. 
Albert  S.  Callan.  publisher  of  the  Chat- 


Happy  Birthday  to  a  Farm 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3.  1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Herb  Plambeck.  one  of  the  Nation's  best 
farm  reporters,  recently  devoted  his 
weekly  newsF>aper  colimm  to  the  Hahn 
farm  In  Scott  County.  Iowa,  which  has 
been  In  the  same  family  for  100  years. 

This  is  a  significant  milestone  and 
worthy  of  note  because  the  story  of  the 
Hahn  farm  is  a  story  of  agriculture  In 
the  Midwest  frcMn  homesteading  on  the 
virgin  prairie  to  the  highly  mechanized 
and  diversified  farming  of  today. 

Agriculture  In  the  United  States  has 
achieved  its  eminence  as  the  most  effi- 
cient and  prodvictlve  system  In  the  world 
through  the  contributions  of  families 
like  the  Hahns  who  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  soil  and  Its  produc- 
tivity. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  find  much 
of  Interest  In  this  capsule  history  of  a 
centiuy  of  farming  on  the  Hahn  farm  In 
Scott  County.  Iowa.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  Insert  Herb  Plam- 
beck's  column,  "Happy  Birthday  to  a 
Farm,"  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
Happt   Buthdat   to   a   Farm 

A  century-old  farm  is  observing  its  lOOth 
birthday    anniversary   in   Scott   County    this 


weekend.  Just  100  years  ago  Saturday.  Wulff 
Hahn.  who  emigrated  frcMn  0«Tnany  In  1847 
and  became  a  pioneer  homesteader,  bought  a 
tract  of  land  that  has  been  In  the  Hahn  fam- 
ily ever  since. 

Wulff  Hahn,  the  great-grandfather  of  the 
present  farm  owner,  Harry  P.  Hahn,  had  an 
exciting  life.  WullT  was  hlmBelf  the  great- 
grandson  of  Graf  Halin  von  Moeklenberg.  a 
German  count  and  extensive  landowner. 
However.  Wulff  and  his  bride,  Oretje,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Stoltenb«^  family,  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  lack  of  opportunity  in  Ger- 
many, so  they  set  sail  from  Hamburg  on  an 
old  sailing  vessel.  Plfty-seven  days  later 
they  were  In  New  Orleans,  and  then  by  river 
boat  to  Scott  Ck>unty  shoree. 

The  new  settlers,  including  members  of  the 
Klindt,  Arp,  Moeller,  Ladehoff,  Stoltenberg. 
and  Lage  families,  as  weU  as  the  Hahns, 
quickly  set  out  to  find  land.  Wulff  and 
Gretje  Hahn  were  able  to  get  a  40-acre  home- 
stead from  the  Government  at  $1.26  per  acre. 
The  first  thing  they  did  was  build  a  log  cabin, 
doing  every  bit  of  the  work  themselvee. 

Indians  and  wolves  were  common  sights 
in  those  days.  Bands  of  red  men,  most  of 
them  friendly,  frequenUy  roamed  by.  Wolves 
prowled  near  the  home,  and  howled  menac- 
ingly through  the  night.  Gretje  never 
worked  more  than  a  few  feet  from  her 
baby's  crib.  •  •  •  Money  was  scarce.  Wulff 
walked  to  work  at  a  plow  factory  every  day 
to  earn  for  family  needs  and  to  acquire  a 
few  farm  tools,  a  cow,  and  some  horses. 

Pour  children  were  bom  In  the  tiny  log 
cabin,  Including  Henry  Thles  Hahn,  the  old- 
est son,  who  later  became  owner  and  operator 
of  the  family  farm,  Wulff  Hahn  must  have 
worked  hard  in  clearing  the  land  and  mak- 
ing It  productive.  Eight  years  after  buying 
the  40  acres  for  a  total  of  »60,  he  sold  the 
40  for  $2,000 — a  neat  profit.  He  immediately 
reinvested  In  a  larger  farm,  called  the  Rosen- 
hof,  near  Probstel. 

Trying  experiences  were  common.  Work 
was  hard.  EXisease  was  prevalent.  A  4-Fear- 
old  son  died  of  diphtheria.  One  evening,  en 
route  from  her  sister's  home  8  miles  away, 
Oretje  became  hopelessly  lost  in  taU  prairie 
grass.  She  managed  to  find  refuge  in  a  hay- 
stack, while  wolves  howled  nearby. 

Hard  work  paid  off,  though.  By  1864. 
Wulff  Hahn  had  scraped  up  enough  to  buy 
the  present  farm  and  yet  retain  the  Rosen- 
hof,  where  two  more  chUdren  were  reared. 
More  com  was  grown,  with  harveetlng  often 
done  In  deep  snow  and  continuing  to  Christ- 
mastime. One  year  the  family  finished  the 
potato  harvest  In  time  for  the  Goose  Ball. 
While  dancing  and  other  festivities  went  on 
inside,  a  cold  wave  struck  outside,  and  all 
the  potatoes  froze. 

A  community  tradition  wm  started  by  the 
elder  Hahn.  Proud  at  the  reputation  he  had 
as  a  good  neighbor,  he  helped  found  Scott 
County's  first  fire  lasurance  group,  was  a 
pioneer  in  mutual  and  cooperative  efforts, 
was  active  In  the  German-American  Pioneers 
Association,  helped  form  the  "Lledertofel."  a 
singing  society,  and  helped  serve  his  adopted 
home  community  in  every  possible  way. 

Henry  Hahn  carried  on  the  family  farm 
tradition.  He  married  Emma  Lage  and  they 
started  farming  In  1881.  Soon  thereafter  he. 
too,  became  active  in  community  work,  serv- 
ing as  president  of  the  school  board,  town- 
ship trustee.  Justice  of  the  peace,  and  in  the 
Grange  and  the  KP  lodge. 

Farming  was  changing  during  Henry 
Hahn's  teniu-e.  Self-binders  replaced  the  old 
reapers.  Threshw^  made  fialls  obsolete. 
Steampower  was  introduced.  Rural  free  de- 
livery mall  was  welcomed.  Farmers  started 
to  organize  through  the  Grange,  etc. 

An  Indian  feast  was  one  of  Henry  T.  Hahn's 
fondest  recollections.  He  often  told  how  the 
Indian  tribe  living  nearby  invited  him  to 
partake  of  stew.  When  it  was  Hahn's  turn 
to  take  the  ladle,  the  chief  said,  "Dig  deep, 
puppy  at  bottcan." 
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The  ttallj  Increaaed  while  Henry  &nd 
Emma  lived  oc  the  farm.  8U  children  were 
bom  to  them.  Including  Orover  W..  who  took 
over  the  Hahn  ^omeetead  in  1611.  right  after 
he  was  married  to  Enama  Melnert.  of  near 
MayavUle.  Bruno,  another  eon.  also  farmed 
near  the  home  place. 

Grover  Hahn,  third-generation  owner,  was 
nlao  a  good  ateward  and  a  community  leader. 
He  worked  with  farm  equipment  firms  In 
testing  new  machines,  cooperated  with  ex- 
tension service  projects,  was  one  of  the  coun- 
ty's first  hybrid  seed  corn  producers,  and  was 
acUve  in  the  Orange,  Farm  Bureau,  school 
board.  Klwanls  Clubs,  etc.  Always  a  good 
neighbor.  Orover  Hahn.  St..  encouraged  ♦-H 
and  other  farm  youth  activities. 

Pour  more  Hahns  were  welcome  on  the  old 
homestead  by  Grover  and  his  wife.  Prances, 
the  oldest,  was  a  rural  teacher  before  marry- 
ing a  farm  editor.  Grover  Jr..  an  Iowa  State 
University  graduate  and  athlete,  served  5 
years  In  World  War  n  and  then  became  Pollt 
County  agricultural  extension  director.  He 
Is  now  in  EthlopU  on  a  State  Department 
mission.  Harry,  the  second  son.  carried  on 
the  farm  tradition.  Gertrude,  youngest 
daughter,  married  an  Indianapolis  Insurance 
executive. 

The  Iowa  husking  contest  was  held  on  the 
Hahn  farm  In  1935.  with  an  esUmated  16,000 
spectators  watching  Elmer  Carlson  set  a  new 
shucking  record  In  90-bushel-per-acre  corn. 
Carlson  then  went  on  to  win  the  naUonal 
crown.  In  1940,  an  International  plowing 
contest  was  held  on  the  Hahn  farm,  with  a 
Canadian  farmer  winning  the  title. 

Harry  Hahn.  the  present  owner,  purchased 
the  240-acre  tract  in  1951.  and  quickly 
achieved  remarkable  production  of  livestock 
and  crops.  As  many  as  100  tons  of  pork.  35 
tons  of  beef,  and  20.000  bushels  of  corn  were 
produced  annually  until  1958,  when  the 
highway  commission  took  158  acres  for  Inter- 
state road  purposes.  Retained  was  82  acres, 
which  includes  the  100-year-old  farmstead 
with  its  remodeled,  fuUy-modernlzed  home, 
a  new  cattle  barn,  hog  barn,  cribs,  etc.  Since 
then  the  younger  Hahn  has  purchased  279 
acres  in  two  nearby  farms. 

Pour-H  Club  work  has  been  highly  empha- 
sized on  the  Hahn  farm.  All  four  children 
of  Emma  and  Grover  Sr  were  active.  Pran- 
ces. Harry,  and  Grover  Jr.  all  won  SUvte  and 
national  honors.  More  recently,  the  daugh- 
ters of  Fern  and  Harry  Hahn  also  won  many 
4-H  honors,  with  their  sons,  Dick  and  Jim, 
the  fifth  generation  to  live  on  the  farm.  Just 
starting  club  work.  Harry's  wife.  Pern,  her- 
self a  former  club  member,  has  served  as  a 
4-H  leader,  and  Iowa  Master  Homemaker. 


A  aoldler  &U  his  life  the  general  wore 

His    Ave    stars    Ull    he    genUy    passed    from 

sight 
A  soldier  to  the  end  he  bravely  wore 
The  peaceful  smile  of  legendary  knight: 
A   world    paid   boma^e    to   his    memory; 
I  well   remember   that  I  heard   him  say 
Old  soldiers   never  die — so  he  will   live   in 

history 
And  never  fade  away. 
His  was  a  life  of  service  freely  given, 
A  service  that  the  world  could  well  applaud: 
A   man   who   never    left   his    charted    course 
A  soldier  who  surrendered  but  to  Ood. 

— Marty  Hali. 


^ugutt  S 


Testimony  Gitmi  by  Hal  Prince  Before  tbe 
Waya  and  Meanj  Committee  Urging 
That  the  10-Percent  Federal  Admii- 
noBs  Tax  oa  Urt  Dramatic  Perform- 
ances Be  Abolished 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


'And  Now  He  Rests" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3.  1964 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  poem  in  tribute  to 
Gen.  Dougla.s  MacArthur.  written  by 
Miss  Marty  Hale,  of  Steubenville.  Ohio: 

And  Now  He  Rests 
(Commemorating  the  passing  of  Ger.   Dcniglas 

MacArthur ) 
And  now  he  rests — his  work  on  earth  Is  done 
His  last  command  Is  given  and  obeyed; 
His  crushed  hat  and  his  many,  many  pipes 
Now  mark  the  hallowed  spot  where  he  Is 
laid: 


HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF    KKW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3.  1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  been  holding 
hearings  on  excise  taxes  including  pro- 
posed legislation  such  as  my  bill,  H.R 
2518,  to  repeal  the  10-pcrcent  admissions 
tax  on  live  dramatic  performances. 

This  morning  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  heard  testimony  from  a  dis- 
tinguished New  Yorker,  a  constituent 
and  old  friend  of  mine.  Hal  Prince,  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Association  of  the 
Legitimate  Theatre,  Inc.  Mr.  Prince  is 
also  president  of  the  League  of  New  York 
Theatres.  Inc.  He  Is  the  theatrical  pro- 
ducer of  "The  Pajama  Game,"  "Damn 
Yankees."  "New  Girl  in  Town,"  "West 
Side  Story."  "Fiorello."  "A  Funny  Thing 
Happened  on  the  Way  to  the  Forum," 
"She  Loves  Me,"  and  others. 

Mr.  Prince  has  also  had  some  failures 
and  knows  the  dangers  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  business  that  he  is  in. 

Hal  I*i-ince  as  a  successful  producer 
came  up  the  hard  way — typist,  bit 
player,  staff  manager,  and  other  chores 
in  the  theater  before  he  became  a  suc- 
cessful producer  on  his  own. 

I  am  pleased  to  place  in  the  Record 
the  excellent  testimony  supplied  by  Hal 
Prince  for  the  Ways  and  Moans  Com- 
mittee: 

Statement  of  Harold  Prince.  President  of 
THE  National  Association  or  the  L«crn- 
MATT  Theater,  Inc  ,  and  the  Lxactte  or 
New  York  Tkcate«s.  Inc  .  Supportino  Re- 
peal OF  Section  423.1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Before  the  Com- 
MrrrEE  on  House  Way.s  and  Means  August 
3.  1964 

My  namp  la  Harold  Prince,  and  I  have  been 
a  theatrical  producer  since  1954,  when  I  co- 
presented  "The  Pajama  Oiune  "  Before  that 
time  I  served  backstage  In  every  conceivable 
production  capacity  from  "go-fer"  (the  fel- 
low who  goes-fer  anything  which  requires 
golng-fer)  to  typist,  bit  player,  understudy, 
and  assistant  to  and  finally  full  stage  maji- 
ager. 

Since  "The  Pajama  Giune."  I  have  pro- 
duced   by    mjrself    or    In    conjunction    with 


oth«rs  "Damn  Yankees."  "New  Gtri  i»  t«^ 
"West    Side    Story,-    "FloreUo  -    -a    iST**" 
Tiling  Happened  an  the  Way  to  the  »»I^ 
"She  Loves  Me,"  and  am  currenuipt^^ 
"Fiddler  on  th«  Roof."  P«x>oiiciBf 

I  omit  three  other  productions  tliaaiw  t^ 
cause  they  would  be  unknown  evlni«!^ 
most  initiated  theater-buff:  3  epic  flooTLT 
tries.  -"i^wii 

I   believe  I  am   qualified   to  Ulustrats  i« 
terms  of  my  own  experience  the  rauid  !« 
crease  In  costs  of  production  and  opni^ 
and  slmultajieously  the  alarming  dea^MTin 
profits.  *" 

Somewhat  reluctantly,  because  I'm  sun  If. 
apparent  to  you  genUemen,  I  note  that  nd. 
the  professional  theater  plays  In  the  culto» 
for  our  free  community;  the  playwrt^SST 
the  designers,  the  actors  who  are  nurtwS 
there,  in  a  competlUve  unsubsldlzed  i^d 
consequently  unshackled  industry.  T^^ 
are  people,  many  of  whom  ml«ht  very  com 
fortably  find  security  in  motion  pictures  r»i 
dlo  or  television,  but  who  instead  choose  the 
hazardous  path  of  professional  theater 

Unless   we   find   some   way    (or   ways)    to 
counteract    the    present   cost-price  squaae 
they  and  their  Industry,  professional  theat« 
In  the  United  States,  face  eventual  annihilA 
tlon.  ~"^**i«« 

In  1954,  "The  Pajama  Game"  cost  IISOMO 
to  produce.  At  capacity,  it  grossed  •Sa.OQo 
weekly  and  at  capacity  made  an  avar««e 
weekly  proQt  of  $14,000.  Ultimately,  it  dlT 
trlbuted  to  Its  investors  their  share  in  « 
profit  of  almost  |2  million. 

In  1964 — 10  years  later— my  new  musical 
"Fiddler  on  the  Roof."  wUl  cost  at  least 
♦375,000  to  produce,  will  gross  $75,000  wetidy 
at  capacity,  and  the  average  weekly  profit  at 
capacity  win  be  $11,000. 

If  the  show  is  a  success,  the  projected 
profit  distribution  Is  well  under  that  of  "The 
Pajama  Game,"  because  of  the  decrease  in 
numbers  of  people  attending  legitimate 
theater. 

The  cost  of  the  best  orchestra  seat  In  1954 
was  $690.  Today  that  ticket  is  priced  at 
$9  90.  In  other  words,  a  50-percent  Increase. 
Now  wonder  we  have  less  theater  goers. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  attractions  I 
compare  have  about  the  same  number  of 
people  on  payroll,  the  same  amount  of 
scenery,  the  same  niunber  of  costumes. 
Neither  Is  an  ertravagania. 

So.  In  a  10  year  period,  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  same  musical  has  more  than 
doubled.  The  weekly  operating  expense  U 
up  30  percent.  And  the  weekly  profit  U 
down  almost  30  percent. 

All  of  this  In  only  ten  years.  Go  back 
20  years.  In  1944.  the  avera<?e  musical 
was  capitalized  at  $100,000.  "Oklahoma" 
cost  $85,000  to  produce,  "Carousel,"  $96,000 
Today  the  average  musical  is  capitaliaed 
at  between  $400,000  and  $450,000. 

My  own  experience  is  largely  confined  to 
musicals,  but  the  spine  of  theater  is  In  non- 
musical  plays;  what  of  them?  The  flg\ue« 
here  are  more  astonishing 

Twenty  years  ago.  a  drama  cost  from 
$15,000  to  $20,000.  Today  the  same  play  ia 
capitalized  at  between  $100,000  and  $125,000 
How  has  this  affected  our  output ^  The 
number  of  new  productions  in  the  season  of 
1943-44  totaled  97.  In  1963-64,  the  t<)lal  was 
63.     Thirty  percent  off. 

If  new  plays  and  musicals  have  suffered, 
touring  attractions,  too,  reflect  the  depres- 
sion The  earliest  available  statistics  show 
that  In  the  season  of  194fr-49  there  were  35 
attractions  playing  during  the  biggest  single 
week  In  the  United  States,  exclusive  of 
Broadway,  of  course.  Last  year  there  were 
21.  In  1948.  1.152  weeks  of  theater  were 
j)layed  outside  of  New  York.  Last  year,  the 
total  was  846. 

Not  only  has  our  decreased  audience  af- 
fected business  out  of  town,  but  the  fewer 
the   number   of  successes  on  Broadway,  the 
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—  likelihood   of    financing    touring    com- 

'^'of  thU  has  affected  the  number  of 
„^Biate  theaters  operating  in  our  country. 
Eto-date  figures  were  not  avaUable  to  me 
itblf  time,  but  a  well-informed  guess  Is 
Lt  we  have  lost  20  percent  of  our  legitimate 
■^      outside  of  New  York  In  the  past  10 


'^ed  interesting,  if  depressing,  statistics: 
0—  76  percent  of  the  new  producUons  faU 
^V^ver  their  original  InvestmenU.  And 
!gl  ol  every  $2  invested  In  the  theater,  only 
II H  returned. 

I  believe  these  figures  are  many  times  more 
(jnTlnclng  than  any  personal  exhortations 
islgbt  press  on  you. 

However,  allowing  myself  a  brief  one,  I 
*ould  like  to  point  out  that  In  my  opinion 
i,  admissions  tax  Is  a  harsh,  discriminatory, 
lad  quite  unneceesary  burden  on  an  other- 
f^  overburdened  industry. 

-Industry"  nerer  seecns  realistically  appU- 
g^Me  to  our  buslneea  of  putting  on  plays. 
We  are  a  cultural  endeavor;  big  words,  but 
lorely  more  accvn-ate.  And  no  other  form  of 
cultural  endeavor  In  this  country— I  speak  of 
joncerts  and  operas  specifically— U  subject 
to  this  or  BimUar  type  taxaUon. 

Af  president  of  the  League  of  New  York 
intaaters  and  the  National  Association  of 
tbs  Legitimate  "Hieater.  I  address  you  not  In 
brtuUf  of  subsidy  (on  the  contrary),  but  to 
Mueet  that  we  be  allowed  to  turn  back 
to  the  theatergoer,  the  benefit  of  a  1 0-percent 
Inaction  In  the  price  of  theater  tlckeU. 
wbich  decrease  might  weU  bring  back  to  us 
tome  portion  of  the  audience  we  have  lost 
these  last  few  years,  not  only  In  New  Tcwk 
but  acroes  the  United  States. 

The  Lindsay  blU,  HH.  2618,  which  abol- 
kbas  the  lO-peroent  admissions  tax.  Is  worthy 
of  support  and  should  be  enacted. 


mlee  •  •   •  Is  •   *   •  rtdlculous   In    the   ex- 
treme. 

Yet  complacent  Americans,  secure  in 
the  knowledge  of  our  powerful  military 
defense,  refuse  to  listen  to  the  voices 
that  warn  them  that  that  war  is  not  the 
only  means  by  which  the  Communists 
can  and  work  to  conquer  the  world. 

An  article  in  the  Port  Lauderdale  News 
of  July  28  illustrates  most  effectively 
that  Americans  have  become  so  com- 
placent and  Communists  so  brazenly 
aware  of  this  that  we  now  see  and  hear 
avowed  Communists  on  national  tele- 
vision accusing  our  law  enforcement 
agencies  of  terroristic  tactics  and  lit- 
erally inciting  riot.  How  can  we  remain 
apathetic  to  such  a  blatant  threat? 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
this  fine  editorial  by  Jack  McGove  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

When  Avowed  Communists  Voice  Threats 
ON  TV  It's  Time  To  Listen 


Tbe  C«minaiu$t  Goal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYBftAN 

or   HIW    HAMTSHIBE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3. 1964 
Mr.  WYMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  using  so- 
cialism in  their  usual  smokescreen  fash- 
ion Communists  in  Moscow  in  1961  said: 

The  Socialist  world  U  expanding,  the  capi- 
talist world  is  shrinking.  Socialism  will  In- 
fvltably  succeed  capitalism  everywhere. 
Such  Is  the  obJecUve  law  of  social  develop- 
ment. Communist  Party  Programme.  Mos- 
cow, 1961. 

Despite  statements  such  as  the  above, 
there  are  many  supposedly  Intelligent 
people  in  this  Nation  who  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Communists  are  in  any 
way  actively  attempting  to  subvert  our 
Gtovernment  and  our  way  of  life.  They 
Insist  that  the  Communists  have 
changed  and  no  longer  want  to  take  over 
the  world;  that  they  are  now  following  a 
line  of  truly  peaceful  coexistence. 

The  truth  is  that  Khrushchev  boasts 
"We  shall  bury  you"  and  the  Party  Line 
explains  that  "peaceful  coexistence  al- 
lows Commimists  in  capitalist  lands  to 
lead  the  masses  to  their  liberation." 
Lenin,  In  one  of  his  most  famous  tracts, 
stated : 

To  carry  on  a  war  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
International  bourgeoisie  •  •  •  to  refuse  to 
temporize  and  compromise  •  •  •  to  utilize 
the    conflict   of   interests   among   one's   ene- 


It  has  often  been  said  that  nothing  edu- 
cates a  person  quicker  or  more  efficiently 
than  being  suddenly  belted  in  tbe  chops  by 
a  supposed  weakilng  oontemptuouely  disre- 
garded as  being  too  mild  or  too  weak  to 
punch  his  way  out  o<  a  paper  bag. 

The  Inevitable  reaction  to  such  an  event  la 
first  one  of  shock  and  ttien.  perhape.  one  of 
grtm  determlnatton  on  the  part  of  the  person 
on  the  receiving  end  of  the  punch  not  to  be 
fooled  a  second  time. 

In  a  manner  of  speaking  tills  can  be  said 
to  characterize  the  reacUon  of  many  people 
In  this  country  who.  up  to  now,  at  least,  have 
been  deitdlng  the  threat  of  Communists 
within  our  own  Nation,  and  who  have  been 
deluded  lnt»  believln*  this  threat  exists  only 
In  the  distorted  minds  of  crackpots  or  nuts 
InoUned  to  see  a  Communist  under  every  bed. 
This  hsB  perUoularly  applied  to  civU  rights 
enthtislaeto  who  have  completely  closed  their 
minds  to  arguments  that  Commimists  have 
infiltrated  this  movement  and  have  been 
partly  responsible  for  converting  tills  entire 
civil  rights  Issue  from  a  more  or  less  passive 
and  peaceful  cause  to  one  at  hate  and  vio- 
lence. 

AU  during  the  long  months  tiiat  the  focal 
point  of  the  clvU  rlghU  Issue  was  centered 
In  the  South  there  was  literally  no  public 
acceptance  of  claims  by  aggrieved  southern- 
ers that  outside  agitators  with  known  Com- 
munist front  connections  were  playing  a 
leading  role  In  stirring  up  trouble  between 
the  race*.  ^ 

But  oh  what  a  difference  a  Tew  weeks  make, 
and  particularly  when  the  focal  point  of 
racial  trouble  tias  suddenly  shifted  out  of 
the  South  and  into  the  populous  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  North. 

Now  what  was  previously  regarded  as  only 
the  figment  of  some  crackpot's  wild  imagina- 
tion has  suddenly  become  cold  and  ugly 
reality.  It  is  difficult  to  disguise  a  menace 
when  it  appears  on  a  nationwide  television 
network,  admlU  Its  Identity,  and  openly 
threatens  a  city  of  some  8  million  people 
with  renewed  violence  of  the  worst  sort. 

Yet,  that  Is  exacUy  what  has  happened 
In  the  past  week  as  people  all  across  this 
country  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes  ad- 
mitted Commtmlsts  appear mg  betore  the 
television  cameras,  accusing  otir  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  of  terroristic  tactics,  and 
threatening  a  racial  blood  bath  unless  their 
ridiculous  demands  are  met. 

To  say  our  people  have  been  shocked  by 
this  display  of  contempt  and  complete  dis- 
regard for  law  and  order  la  the  understate- 
ment of  the  year.  Now  it  has  become  all  too 
clear  that  what  none  other  than  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  the  respected  head  of  the  PBI.  has 
termed,  the  "master  of  deceit,"  are  not  only 
actively  associated  with  the  clvU  rights  move- 
ment but  are  doing  all  they  can  to  stoke  it 


with  «uch  Mtter  fires  of  hate  and  discord 
that  it  threatens  the  peace  and  mtetj  ©f  our 

enttre  Nation. 

Can  anybody  who  has  seen  and  heard  these 
admitted  Communists  spewing  ferth  Uielr 
messages  of  violence  and  hate  conclude  they 
poee  no  danger  to  our  country?  Can  any 
decent  and  clear-thlnklng  dtlaen  beUeve 
they  and  their  nasty  works  are  Just  a  mirage 
existing  only  in  the  tortured  minds  o£  right- 
wing  extremist  groups?  And  can  any  citizen, 
with  any  kind  of  a  desire  to  keep  our  Nation 
strong  and  God  fearing,  truly  believe  that 
our  national  policy  of  accommodating  Uie 
Communists  not  only  here  at  home  but  all 
around  the  world  isn't  backfiring  right  back 
In  our  faoe? 

We  have  accepted  too  long  the  theory  ex- 
pounded by  our  Supreme  Court  that  so  long 
as  members  of  the  Communist  Party  In  this 
country  don't  teach  and  advocate  the  over- 
throw of  our  Government  by  force  of  arms 
or  violence,  they  are  Immune  from  arrest 
and  proeecutlcai. 

We  have  also  accepted  far  too  long  the 
Idea  preached  by  our  State  Department  that 
we  must  accommodate  Comjnunlst  iMLtlonB 
and  refrain  from  "rockmg  the  boat"  lest 
they  get  mad  at  us  and  shatter  our  Utopian 
dreams  of  creating  a  peaceful  world  by  com- 
promising with  the  forces  ot  evil  that  have 
always  been  dedicated  to  destroying  us  and 
all  we  stand  for. 

It  Is  time  we  woke  from  our  complacent 
sleep  here  In  America  and  began  to  accept 
the  fact  that  the  longstanding  goal  of  the 
OommunlsU  to  Infiltrate  omt  institution* 
and  to  divide  and  conquer  us  through  our 
own  timidity  and  apathy  has  been  all  too 
successful. 

Moderation  may  be  a  virtue  when  It  comes 
to  drinking  whisky  but  it  adds  up  to  some- 
thing far  less  than  a  virtue  when  It  applies 
to  combating  enemies  who  have  pledged  to 
bury  us  and  who  aren't  averse  to  starting  a 
racial  war  In  this  ccwrutry  to  make  their 
gravedlgglng  Job  that  much  easier. 

This  bUBinees  of  glossing  ovw,  deriding 
and  undereetimattng  the  Communist  ttoreat 
within  our  own  country  has  gone  on  too  long 
already,  and  it's  high  time  our  people 
stopped  llstwilng  to  weak-kneed  poUtidans 
who  can't  see  the  forest  for  the  trees  and 
started  heeding  the  words  at  warning  voiced 
by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and  others  like  him,  who 
don't  go  around  wearing  roae-colored  glaases 
for  fear  they  wUl  see  something  unpleasant 
to  spoil  their  day. 


Goldwater  and  the  New  GOP 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

or  iMDiANa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3, 1964 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  constantly  impressed  with  the  fine 
quality  of  editorial  material  that  appears 
in  the  small  county  newspapers  in  the 
Sixth  District  of  Indiana.  One  of  the 
newest  papers  being  published  in  that 
district  Is  the  Brownsburg  Guide.  Al- 
ready they  have  established  an  excellent 
editorial  policy  under  the  leadership  of 
Don  J.  Richer  and  Earl  Neese.  On  July 
22.  1964.  foUowing  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention,  an  editorial  appeared 
in  that  paper  entitled  "Goldwater  and 
the  New  GOP."  I  think  it  wiU  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  and  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  submit  this  article  for  printing 
in  the  Record  : 
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OOLDWiLTXB    AKD    THE    KXW   OOP 

Tbre  Republican  oonventlon,  tliat  grand 
old  spectacle  of  the  Grand  Old  Party,  orated 
Iteetf  to  a  discordant  dose  TliurBday  night. 
Prom  the  clashing  notes  of  that  political 
symphony  played  by  two  groups  of  delegates 
badly  out  of  tune  with  each  other,  there  has 
emerged  a  shaken  (but  maybe  not  weakened) 
party  with  a  new  leader. 

Neither  the  new  leader,  Barat  Ooldwatib, 
nor  his  chief  conteetant.  William  Scranton, 
brought  haxmony  back  to  the  ranks.  Scran- 
ton tried  and  failed.  His  plea  for  unity 
brought  no  unity.  Goldwatkr  hardly  tried 
at  all.  He  welcomed  support  but  said, 
"Those  who  do  not  care  for  our  cause  we  do 
not  expect  to  enter  our  ranks  In  any  case." 

And  thus  the  convention  cloeed  at  the  Cow 
Palace  with  the  woiinded  minority  sounding 
like  bawling  calves  In  a  hailstorm  and  with 
the  overwhelming  majority  whooping  it  up 
In  glee. 

Prom  these  birth  pangs  of  discord  a  new 
party  has  been  born  with  a  new  leader.  The 
Republican  i^lloeophy  ezempHfled  by  east- 
ern moderates  Is  at  least  temporarily  dead. 
In  Its  place  Is  a  new  kind  of  conservatism 
that  causes  great  Joy  In  the  right  wing  of  the 
party  and  horrible  shudders  In  the  left.  It  is 
yet  a  long  Ume  until  Novemiber  but  for  now 
left  Is  left  and  right  is  right  and  little  Is  In 
between. 

The  cause  of  this  great  Republican  gap 
is  best  summarized  In  the  30  words  that 
shook  the  world.  Toward  the  close  of 
Ooldwater's  acceptance  speech,  he  said,  "I 
would  remind  you  that  extremism  In  the 
defense  of  liberty  Is  no  vice.  And  let  me 
remind  you  also  that  moderation  In  the  pur- 
suit of  Justice  is  no  virtue." 

Those  30  words  have  caused  concern  In 
Europe.  In  the  United  States  former  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  and  other  Republicans, 
have  asked  for  a  clarlflcatlon.  What  do  those 
30  words  mean? 

The  answer  to  that  question  will  make  the 
great  Republican  gap  either  greater  or 
smaller.  To  some  the  meaning  Is  crystal 
clear.  To  others,  bcU&lng.  To  still  others, 
frightening.  "Why,"  said  one.  "It's  like  read- 
ing the  Bible.  You  can  read  anything  Into 
it  you  want  to." 

There  Is  truth  In  that.  Perhaps  It  goes 
fiu-ther  In  explaining  the  man  and  his  phi- 
losophy than  all  the  words  that  have  been 
written  about  him.  Perhaps  Ooldwatui,  who 
rode  out  of  the  West  gathering  the  multi- 
tudes as  he  went,  can  be  compared  to  a 
mystic  the  likes  of  which  heretofore  could 
be  found  In  neither  party.  Por  Is  It  not  true 
that  his  disciples  believe  In  him  with  some- 
thing like  religious  fervor  and  back  his  cause 
with  something  like  missionary  seal? 

Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  man  is  forth- 
right— refusing  to  back  down  from  his  prin- 
ciples? Certainly  he  is  not  underhanded. 
He  announced  4  years  ago  In  Chicago  that 
he  was  out  to  gain  control  of  the  Repiibllcan 
Party.  Then  he  proceeded  to  do  It.  He  criss- 
crossed the  country  In  open  sight  and  plain 
purpose  yet  many  who  saw  refused  to  beUeve 
and  many  who  believed  could  not  under- 
stand. Only  In  this  light  can  the  Impact 
of  the  stunning  defeat  of  the  moderates  and 
the  complete  Ooldwater  victory  be  fully 
comprehended. 

And  yet  there  are  those  respected  and  solid 
Republicans  who  cannot  find  It  in  their 
hearts  to  vote  for  him.  Said  one,  "We  have 
already  tried  the  things  he  wants  to  do  and 
they  have  failed.  I  am  not  proud  of  it  but 
for  the  first  time  In  my  life  I'm  going  to  vote 
Democratic."  Conversely,  one  Democrat  said 
he  was  going  to  vote  for  Ooij)WATsa  because 
he  liked  what  GoLDWATia  said  at  the  conven- 
tion. And  then  there  are  Oolowatzb's  en- 
thusiastic yoimg  backers  who  will  be  busy 
with  person-to-person  campaigning.  They 
will  produce  votes.  You  can't  buy  that  kind 
of  support. 


But  will  it  be  enough?  Can  Oou>wA'm 
win?  Tee,  but  he  heads  a  minority  party 
shaken  to  the  very  core  of  its  being.  Com- 
poimdlng  the  picture  is  Oovemor  WaUace's 
withdrawal  from  the  presidential  race  and 
the  effects  of  the  dvU  rights  law  which  U,  no 
matter  what  anyone  says,  a  burning  issue. 

Out  of  this  confxislng  picture  only  a  couple 
of  things  are  clear:  The  voters  are  really 
going  to  have  a  choice  this  fall,  and  the 
Republican  Party,  whether  for  better  or 
worse.  Is  going  to  be  different. 


August 


National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  July  30.  1964 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  xmder 
consideration  the  bill  (HM.  9070)  to  estatH 
llsh  a  National  Wlldernoss  Preservation  Sys- 
tem for  the  permanent  good  of  the  whole 
people,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  dur- 
ing the  64  years  since  the  turn  of  the 
century,  much  of  the  scenic  wealth  of 
the  wilderness  in  the  United  States  has 
been  wiped  out.  but  parts  of  it  do  remain. 
However,  without  protection,  only  a 
small  fraction  of  what  does  remain 
would  have  a  possibility  of  surviving  for 
others  to  know  in  future  years.  Through 
enactment  of  H.R.  9070,  the  National 
Wilderness  PreservaUon  System  bill, 
approxlma.tely  2  percent  of  the  more 
than  2  billion  acres  of  our  national  land 
area  will  be  preserved  for  posterity. 

Wilderness  Is  a  valuable  resource 
which  increases  in  value  as  it  shrinks  in 
size  both  on  maps  and  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  people  it  must  serve. 
This  is  so  demonstrably  true  that  wilder- 
ness legislation,  which  some  thought 
would  lose  Its  impact  shortly  after  it  was 
Introduced,  Is  more  alive  today  than 
ever. 

True  wilderness  is  not  a  renewable  re- 
source. Onc^  cut  over  or  otherwise  ex- 
ploited, it  is  no  longer  an  undisturbed 
n&tural  area.  Although  quasl-wUder- 
ness  areas  for  recreaticoial  use  can  be 
redeveloped  over  a  century  In  once- 
explolted  reglcxis,  the  chain  of  natural 
forces  responsible  for  the  existence  of 
soil,  microscopic  biological  life,  for 
plants  and  wildlife  will  have  been  In- 
terrupted and  ended,  and  an  entirely  new 
ecological  cycle — the  result  of  man's 
influence — will  have  resulted. 

Unless  the  existing  areas  of  true  wil- 
derness are  reserved  now,  the  Inuence 
of  man  Is  inevitably  going  to  consimie  all 
that  we  have.  There  wlU  be  roads  and 
commercial  operations,  campsites,  and 
facilities  which  will  not  only  mar  scenic 
beauty  but  destroy  natural  values  found 
only  in  undisturbed  areas. 

Ultimately  the  U.S.  Government  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  provide  areas  affording  its 
citizens  an  opportunity  to  "get  back  to 
nature."  and  to  escape  the  pressures  of 
modem  life. 

We  can  do  it  now,  without  expense  to 
the  National  Treasury  and  with  little  or 


no   disturbance   to   established  bh..* 
rights  and  community  economies^J^ 
can  wait  and  spend  tens  of  mlllki«^ 
dollars  later  trying  to  recaptureVV^ 

^^  .S     ^^"^"^     ^^    secon<tt|^ 
Quasl-wlldemess.  "^mmq^ 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  purnos.  «# 
the  wUdemess  bill.  It  is  simply  Vn^-T 
fort  to  achieve  a  highly  desirable^ 
tional  objective— the  preservation  nf 
significant  wilderness  tracts  still  own^ 
by  the  XJB.  Oovemmentr— with  as  lltS 
adverse  effect  as  possible  on  Indivldu^ 
on  private  institutions,  and  on  the  eoran ' 
omy  of  communities,  regions,  and  th^ 
Nation.  ^ 

Vigorous  opposition  to  the  wUdernegg 
bill  has  come  from  groups  with  a  nal 
and  legitimate  concern  over  the  restric- 
tion of  the  use  of  portions  of  federally 
owned  lands.  The  opponents  have  aidd 
that  the  commodity  resource  value  on  all 
unexplolted  lands  are  greater  than  tbe 
wilderness  values,  and  make  wildernesi 
preservation  a  luxury  the  Nation  cannot 
afford.  But  the  measure  before  us  today 
does  not  envisage  the  dedication  of  all 
imexploited  lands.  Commercial  timber- 
lands  In  dedicated  wilderness  areas  com- 
prise Just  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
acreage,  and  are  small  Indeed  when 
compared  with  the  vast  acreage  outside 
wilderness  which,  once  cut,  still  needs  to 
be  restocked.  There  exists  no  need  for 
known  or  unknown  mineral  values  In 
dedicated  wilderness  and,  if  presoit, 
such  minerals  should  be  our  bequest  to 
the  future  in  case  of  dire  need. 

Opponents  also  say  that  wilderness 
legislation  will  "lock  up"  needed  com- 
modity resources  forever.  This,  I  l)e- 
lleve,  simply  is  not  true.  No  law,  no 
matter  how  strong,  can  withstand  the 
pressures  of  a  real  need.  By  passing  this 
badly-needed  wilderness  legislation  at 
this  time,  both  wilderness  and  other  re- 
sources can  he  delivered  to  the  future  in 
one  package.  Then,  if  our  technology 
falls  to  give  us  new  materials  which  will 
l>e  needed  In  the  future,  the  entire  wild- 
erness concept  can  be  reviewed  In  the 
light  of  the  needs  thai  existing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  passage  of  HJl. 
9070. 


Vietnam  Views 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  WESTUND 

OF   WA8HIXGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3,  1964 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Char- 
les L.  Sefrlt  was  for  many  years,  until 
his  retirement  in  1960,  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  daily  Bellingham  Herald  In 
my  district.  Even  in  retirement,  how- 
ever, he  has  continued  an  active  interest 
in  world,  national  and  local  affairs. 

Recently,  he  completed  a  trip  around 
the  world,  during  which  he  got  a  first- 
hand look  at  the  American  involvement 
in  South  Vietnam.  What  he  saw  caused 
him  to  form  some  strong  opinions  about 
the  situation  in  southeast  Asia,  and  he 


t96h 

-—ented   these   opinions  in  a  column 
JSlshed  in  the  Herald  on  his  retura 

Because  his  views  are  bsised  on  per- 
-aiftl  observation  and  the  close  ques- 
^ling  of  offlclaLs  in  southeast  Asia, 
fOiink  they  will  be  particularly  Inter- 
Ljing  to  Members  of  Congress.  There- 
te-e  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 

I  include  the  following  column  by  Char- 
les L.  Sefrlt  to  be  inserted  In  the  Record: 

Vietnam  Vikws 
(By  Charles  L.  Sefrlt) 
One   civnnot  iinderstand.   from   the  avall- 
Mt  facts    why  the  United  States  is  In  Vlet- 
!«a    even   when   you    go    there.      That    the 
State  Department   has    not    been    fair    with 
Uie  American  people  in  its  news  releases  Is 
QUlckly  understood. 
We  have   been   told   that   our   giving   over 

II  million  of  taxpayers'  money  a  day  and 
lending  some  20.000  U.S.  troops  there  Is  to 
,jve  Vietnam  from   going  Communist. 

The  tragedy  to  taxpayers  Is  that  In  my 
opinion  the  State  Department  and  President 
know  It's  already  lost  and  has  been  lor  some 

time. 

China  all  but  had  enough  Chinese  In  Viet- 
nam to  take  over  the  Government  by  InfU- 
trstlon  before  we  stepped  In. 

We  were  told  by  a  reliable  source  over  40 
percent  of  the  total  population  are  Chinese. 
Tblrty  percent  are  Vietnamese,  twenty  i>er- 
eent  India  and  Hindu  and  mixed  natives  and 
ten  percent  all  others,  including  European, 
mixed  white  race,  and  Japanese. 

HARD   TO    DISTUTOUISH 

We  were  told  you  cannot  tell  a  loyal 
Chinese  from  a  Communist  and  living  to- 
gether either  \n  the  cities  or  throughout  the 
country,  they  come  and  go  at  will  and  are 
well  protected  when  they  need  to  be.  They 
look,  dress,  and  work  together  and  hide  away 
u  guerrillas. 

All  able-bodied  men,  by  South  Vietnam 
Government  decree,  are  subject  to  draft  as 
native  soldiers.  No  one  knows  who  is  a 
loyal  citizen  of  the  recognized  government  or 
which  soldier  Is  loyal. 

The  United  States  Is  all  alone.  With  no 
other  nation's  support,  with  Its  pitiful  forces 
ipread  thin  among  the  mill  Ions  of  Viet- 
namese, It  Is  virtually  useless  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  millions  of  Chinese 
luerrlllas  hiding  everywhere. 

These  guerrillas  can  organize  overnight 
and  attack  most  everywhere,  and  carry  out 
their  taking-over  process  by  wiping  out  one 
native  village  after  another  and  then  filling 
It  with  Chinese  by  IniUtratlon.  But  these 
are  city  Chinese,  getting  foodstuffs  from  the 
million  dollars  a  day  we  U.S.  taxpayers  un- 
load on  the  wharves  In  Saigon  and  elsewhere 
snd  pour  out  for  relief. 

AKICS    NOT    SEEN 

All  of  the  cargo  we  could  see  unloaded 
from  the  many  ships  pouring  In  supplies 
was  mostly  foodstuff.  There  were  no  signs 
of  war  materials  going  from  the  ships  In  a 
dock  area  of  over  a  half  mile. 

They  unloaded  dlrecUy  to  waiting  trucks 
and  handled  cargo  only  once — something  un- 
heard of  on  any  U.S.  dock  Then  the  steve- 
dore crew  climbed  aboard  and  off  they  went. 
A  new  crew  was  loafing  netirby  to  take  over. 

We  examined  the  huge  warehouses  along 
the  docks  and  found  them  empty  except  for 
a  few  mlscelltmeous  Items.  The  dock  area 
is  fenced  In  and  U.S.  Marines  and  military 
policemen  guard  the  area,  a  large  part  of  the 
shipping  waterfront  of  Saigon,  a  city  of  esti- 
mated  1.800,000  population. 

Where  the  supplies  went,  no  guard.  Army 
or  Marine,  could  tell  us.  They  confessed 
they  were  not  told. 

How  smart  are  the  Chinese  behind  the 
scenes?  Well,  they  have  outsmarted  our 
State  Dei>artment  brain  trusters  and  Pres- 
ident's advLsen  so  thoroughly  they  dont 
know  what  to  do. 
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If  the  United  States  tries  am  all-out  mil- 
itary buildup  to  win,  what  could  we  win? 
More  Chinese  would  move  down  the  coast 
to  the  lower  delta  country  and  hit  from  the 
rear  said  more  from  the  north  and  for  every 
U.S.  soldier,  they  can  afford  to  lose  a  thou- 
sand, though  unfortunately  they  don't. 
They  know  how  to  live  on  Uttle.  and  Jungle 
and  swamps  are  no  hazard.  They  have  lived 
that  life  since  childhood. 

We  have  fallen  into  a  very  cunning  trap 
by  the  Chinese  war  lords. 

An  all-out  offensive  means  an  exchange  of 
American  casualties  for  Chinese,  and  they 
have  draw^n  the  United  States  into  a  new 
world  war — what  the  Formosa  nationalists 
wants,  as  well  as  the  Russians. 

CANT    EXPECT    HELP 

We  will  have  no  support  from  France  or 
England.  It's  our  war  and  they  all  want  the 
United  States  to  be  reduced  in  power. 

Russia  would  only  come  in  when  they  saw 
an  advantage.  We  would  have  to  rearm 
Japan  to  keep  a  balance  of  military  power 
to  come  to  our  aid.  Communist-controlled 
European  countries  would  revolt.  The  atom 
fury  could  bring  a  change  In  all  the  world. 
That's  the  risk  of  our  all-out  offensive. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  pull  our  forces 
out  of  the  lost  cause  of  Vietnam  and  be  big 
enougph  to  admit  otir  mistake  and  let  China 
try  to  carry  out  our  Job  of  feeding  and  giving 
away  taxpayers'  money  to  south  Asia.  The 
risk  we  are  now  taking  for  stopping  a  little 
country  from  going  Communist  is  not  a 
drop  In  the  bucket  to  the  total  risk  of  all- 
*s*out  war  with  China.  In  that  part  of  Asia 
we  have  little  chance  for  local  support  and 
It  is  an  area  of  terrific  military  disadvan- 
tages. 

The  waste  of  good  taxpayers'  money  should 
be  stopped  immediately  from  going  into  a 
country  already  lost  to  communism. 


Testimony  Given  by  Jack  Golodner,  Be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Mrgvag  That  tbe  10-Percent  Federal  Ad- 
missions Tax  on  Live  Dramatic  Per- 
formances Be  Abolished 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or    KTW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3. 1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  held  hearings  on 
the  repeal  of  the  10-percent  admissions 
tax  for  live  dramatic  performances. 
Among  others  who  testified  on  H.R.  2518, 
the  Lindsay  bill  to  repeal  the  10-percent 
tax,  and  other  bills  of  like  purpose,  was 
the  representative  of  Actors  Equity  As- 
sociation, Jack  Golodner. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point  Mr.  Golod- 
ner's  excellent  testimony  asking  for  the 
repeal  of  the  tax : 

Statement   or   Jack   Goloidner,   Legislative 
Reprksentativk.    Actors    Equttt    Associa- 
tion,  AT  Hearings  on  Kxcisx  Taxes   Con- 
ducted  BT    THE   House   Wats    and    Means 
Committee,    August    3.    1964 
My  name  is  Jack  Golodner.     I  am  legisla- 
tive representative  of  the  Actors  Bqulty  As- 
sociation, and  I  am  appearing  In  behalf  of 
the    association,    the    oldest   continuing   or- 
ganization   devoted    to   the    welfare    of    the 
American  stage  performer  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  legitimate  theater. 


The  professional  actors,  actresses,  and 
stage  managers  that  comprtse  Equity's  mem- 
bership are  well  aware  of  the  considerate 
attention  which  this  committee  gave  their 
pleas  for  Income  averaging  last  year.  The 
reform  which  you  initiated,  hopefully,  will 
do  much  to  relieve  the  American  performer 
of  an  Inequity  he  has  borne'SOr  many  years 
But  the  distressing  economic  condition  of 
the  American  actor  which  was  described  to 
you  last  year  by  Equity's  now -retired  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Ralph  Bellamy,  obviously  will  not 
be  corrected  by  this  action — Important  as  It 
may  be. 

The  legitimate  theater  in  America  is  an 
economically  stagnant  Industry  typified  by 
high  unemployment,  substandard  wages, 
diminishing  returns  on  capital  investment 
and  decreasing  opportunities  for  employees 
and  investors.  The  U.S.  census  reports  there 
were  13,488  professional  actors  in  the  coun- 
try in  1960,  a  decline  of  26  percent  since  the 
1950  census.  And  the  greater  part  of  this 
13.500  are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
practice  their  art.  According  to  a  recent 
Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  "ITie  great 
majority  are  struggling  fcM-  a  toehold  in  their 
profession,  glad  to  pick  up  small  parts  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  can.  Most  actors 
have  employment  in  their  profession  for  only 
a  small  part  of  the  year.  Because  of  the  fre- 
quent periods  of  unemployment  characteris- 
tic of  this  profession,  annual  earnings  are 
low  for  all  but  a  very  few  of  the  best  known 
performers." 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  advises 
young  Americans  against  seeking  careers  in 
the  performing  arts. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  of  the  sittiation  to 
say  that  in  many  areas  of  our  country  the 
professional  theater  U  subsidized  by  the 
American  performer  working  for  poverty 
level  wages  and  substandard  economic  bene- 
fits. It  is  little  wonder  that  many  among 
America's  triUy  talented  youth  are  following 
the  Labor  Depxartment's  advice  and  aban- 
doning pl&Ds  for  careers  in  our  theaters. 

Paced  with  this  situation.  Actors  Equity  is 
convinced  that  the  continued  Imposition  of 
the  present  admissions  tax  can  only  hasten 
the  demise  of  the  American  theater  as  we 
know  it.  We  respectfully  submit  that  con- 
tinuation of  thU  tax  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  industry,  to  the  artists  who  are  em- 
ployed by  It  and  to  the  general  public  that 
directly  and  Indirectly  benefits  from  the 
products  of  the  living  theater. 

The  admissions  tax  on  the  legitimate  the- 
ater returns  little  revenue  to  the  Treasury 
and  cannot  constitute  a  worthwhile  element 
of  our  tax  structure.  I  believe  it  has  been 
estimated  that  not  more  than  $6  million-  Is 
derived  from  the  tax  on  admissions  to  the 
legitimate  theater. 

It  U  a  highly  regressive  tax.  Theater  does 
not  enjoy  an  inelastic  demand.  Except  in 
the  case  of  the  very  few  smash  hits  which 
experience  fantastic  and  often  unexplain- 
able  demands,  theatergoers  are  very  sensi- 
tive to  cost. 

Certainly,  at  a  time  when  unemployment 
in  the  Industry  U  high  and  opportunities 
for  serious  creative  work  are  diminishing, 
such   a  tax  is  most  xinfortunate. 

It  Is  an  unfair,  discriminatory  tax.  The 
legitimate  theater  has  been  forced  to  face 
stiff  competition  from  movies  and  from  tele- 
vision. It  Is  unfair  that  Government  im- 
poees  a  tax  burden  on  each  live  perfornxance 
a  person  experiences  while  no  similar  tax 
is  Imposed  on  the  viewing  of  a  televised 
show.  It  U  not  fair  for  Congress  to  exempt 
the  greater  portion  of  movie  admissions  and 
offer  no  similar  benefit  to  the  live  theater. 
In  this  situation  the  admissions  tax  Is 
setting  the  cultural  benefits  of  live  profes- 
sional theater  further  beyond  the  means  of 
our  people  and  accentuating  a  shift  to  films 
and  TV. 

If,  when  we  use  the  term  "luxury"  we  are 
referring  to  Items  which  only  the  rldh  can 
afford,  then.  Indeed,  this  tax  Is  helping  to 
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make  thaater  a  luxxiry  for  the  wealthy  few. 
It  im  Kqulty**  contention  that  the  Urlng 
theater  la  not  and  should  not  become  vuch 
a  linniry. 

The  UTlng  theater  Is  and  always  has  been 
an  Integral  element  In  the  culture  of  mod- 
ern society.     Rather  than  tax  It  as  a  play- 
thing of  the  rich,  we  should  be  thinking  of 
ways  to  make  It  more  readUy  available  to 
greater  numbers  of  our  people.     If  there  is 
value  In  being  taught  the  writing  of  Aeschy- 
lus, Mollere,  and  Iteen;  if  there  Is  advantage 
to     reading     Shakespeare.     Checkhov,     and 
O'Nell;    If  our  Government   today   deems   It 
wise  to  expend  funds  to  hrfp  educate  our 
children  In  the  literature  of  the  theater  and 
to  make  drama  available  on  the  shelves  of 
our  libraries.,  how  can   It   tax   the   perform- 
ance of  those  plays  as  a  luxury?     How  can  It 
shackle  the  Industry  that  would  develop  new 
bodies    of    literature?     There    Is    an    Incon- 
sistency here  which  should  not  be  furthered. 
I  realize  that  the  use  of  the  term   "lux- 
xiry"   appUed   to  certain   excises   has   led   to 
unending  argument — a  situation  which  re- 
flects   the    truth    of    a    17th    century    play- 
wrlghtlB  observation  that  "one  man's  poison 
Is   another's    meat   or    drink."     However.    If 
selective  taxes  are  to  be  a  part  of  our  tax 
system    this    committee    must    continue    to 
make    value   judgments    regarding   products 
and  services.     To  say  that  we  levy  "luxury" 
taxes  where  they  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of 
those  most  able  to  pay  provides  no  escape 
from  such  decisions. 

There  are  many  things  today  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  of  modest  means 
In  education,  In  cultural  areas.  In  goods  and 
services.  Where  should  Government  lessen 
the  gap.  where  Increase  It? 

If  quality  theater  has  become  a  cultural 
experience  which  only  the  wealthy  can  af- 
ford, is  this  situation  to  be  deplored  and 
corrected  or  continued  by  the  extension  of 
a  tax  which  makes  legitimate  theater  even 
more  expensive? 

True,  there  Is  a  practice  of  theatergoing 
that  caters  to  whimsy  and  should  only  be 
Indulged  by  the  rich.  I  refer  to  the  In- 
sistence on  choice  seats  at  choice  plays  at 
choice  times.  People  who  make  such  de- 
mands are  willing  to  pay  high  prices,  and  If 
the  revenue  be  required,  the  tax  can  fall  on 
this  practice.  However.  Its  Imposition  on 
other  shoulders  is  only  helping  deter  our 
people  (eepeclally  our  young  people)  from  a 
cultural  opportunity  they  deserve  and  want 
and  discourages  the  employment  of  America's 
vast  reservoir  of  creative  talent. 

Last  year,  August  Heckscher.  President 
Kennedy's  Special  Consultant  on  the  Arts, 
completed  a  year  long  evaluation  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  our  national  government 
and  America's  artists  and  art  Institutions. 
He  found  that  "many  Government  policies 
ostensibly  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
arts  affect  them  In  a  substantial  way — often 
adversely."  One  of  these  Is  the  admissions 
tax.  And  In  his  report  to  the  President,  Mr. 
Heckscher  had  this  to  say  regarding  the 
excise  : 

"Other  countries  give  positive  support  to 
their  theaters;  the  United  States  by  contrast 
'pentilizes'  the  theater  by  impostion  of  a  10- 
percent  admissions  tax.  Such  a  tax  has 
been  considered  a  legitimate  excise  tax  tradi- 
tionally levied  on  'luxuries.'  It  has  been 
defended  on  the  ground  that  Its  remission 
would  not  necessarily  have  the  effect  of 
lowering  prices  or  benefiting  the  actor  or 
playwright.  But  the  theater  Is  not  a  mere 
luxury.'  And  It  Is  quite  possible  to  insure 
that  a  tax  saving  will  be  used  in  ways  to 
advance  the  true  interests  of  the  theater  and 
of  the  acting  profession.  The  repeal  of  the 
Federal  admissions  tax  on  the  legitimate 
theater,  especially  if  combined  with  other 
acts  aimed  at  promoting  the  American  stage, 
would  give  a  vital  stimulus  to  this  basic  and 
enduring  art  form." 


Thus,  while  advocating  removal  of  the 
admlsatODB  tax,  Mr.  Heckscher  {Mints  out 
that  the  effect  of  such  a  znore  rests  upon  the 
tiae  nuul*  of  this  tax  saving  by  the  Industry. 
Actors  Equity  believes  most  strongly  that  the 
value  of  remission  can  be  dissipated  by  the 
subsequent  actions  of  the  Industry,  and 
therefore  we  hope  that  you  will  examine  the 
plans  of  the  Industry  careftilly.  We  are  con- 
cerned, as  Mr.  Heckscher  U,  that  remission 
of  the  tax  would  not  lower  prices  and  make 
the  art  of  theater  more  accessible  to  more 
people,  that  an  end  to  the  tax  would  merely 
make  the  successfuJ  hit  show  producer  richer 
and  do  little  for  the  valuable  artistic  work 
of  limited  appeal. 

Equity  fully  endorses  the  position  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Goldflnger  of  the 
AFL-CIO  when  he  said  in  his  earlier  testi- 
mony before  this  committee  that  "Justiflca- 
tlon  for  the  reduction  or  elimination  of 
excises  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  equity  of  the  tax  structure  wUl  be  in- 
creased and  the  restraint  on  consumption 
will  be  lifted.  These  ends  can  be  achieved 
only  If  those  who  now  bear  the  burden  of 
these  taxes  are  directly  benefited  by  the 
reduction.  If  excises  are  cut,  but  If  revenue 
lost  by  the  Federal  Government  Is  simply 
pocketed  by  the  enterprises  whose  goods  and 
services  are  no  longer  taxed,  the  result  will 
be  unconscionable." 

In  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Mr.  Goldflnger 
urged  this  committee  "to  seek  evidence  that 
the  public  wlU,  In  fact,  be  the  beneflclary  of 
excise  cuts.  Moreover,"  he  said,  "we  urge  the 
committee  to  make  its  Intent  clear  that  the 
benefits  of  the  ellminaUon  or  reduction  of 
excUes  •  •  •  be  passed  through  to  the  con- 
suming public." 

Unfortunately,  pledges  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  theater  tickets  In  the  past  have  not  been 
uniformly  made  or  adhered  to  by  the  oper- 
ators of  our  legitimate  theaters.  For  various 
reasons,  promises  to  pass  on  the  1954  reduc- 
tion were  not  effective.  Again,  last  winter, 
although  the  League  of  New  York  Theaters 
and  the  NaUonal  Association  of  the  LeglU- 
mate  Theater  told  various  Senators  of  an 
intention  to  keep  ticket  prices  down,  some 
producers  expressed  doubt  that  they  would 
pass  on  the  tax  rMnlsslon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  decision  of  Actors 
Equity  to  come  before  you  and  ask  for  repeal 
of  the  admissions  excise  on  the  legitimate 
theater  was  made  in  reliance  upon  recent 
pledges  made  by  the  producers  organizations 
that  the  reduction  wUl  be  passed  through 
to  the  public.  We  earnestly  hope  that  this 
commltte«  will  reco^ze  the  Importanc*  of 
such  a  step  and  insist  that  It  be  taken  by 
the  Industry. 

If  a  satisfactory  commitment  to  pass  on 
a  tax  repeal  cannot  be  obtained  then  we 
say  let  the  Industry  demonstrate  Its  desire 
to  use  the  returned  revenue  to  promote  the 
American  stage  In  a  constructive  manner. 
Mr.  Howard  Taubman.  drama  critic  for  the 
New  York  Tlmea  has  suggested  one  way 
which  might  be  considered.  He  suggests  that 
the  indiistry  establish  a  trust  fund  which 
would  receive  the  moneys  now  siphoned 
away  by  the  tax.  "Such  money,"  Mr.  Taub- 
man explains,  "could  be  used  in  a  variety 
of  constructive  ways.  It  could  be  spent  on 
fellowships  for  promising  writers.  It  could 
pay  for  performances  for  schoolchildren.  It 
could  send  first-class  theater  on  tour  to 
areas  that  never  see  live  professional  actors." 
In  addition,  the  fund  could  provide  a  source 
for  low-interest  capital  to  pay  for  much 
needed  physical  improvements  in  the  com- 
mercial theater.  If  such  a  fund  were  to  be 
established  In  advance  of  congressional  ac- 
tion, there  would  be  little  doubt  of  the 
Industry's  Intent  to  employ  the  money  Ln  a 
constructive  manner. 

Actors  Equity  believes  with  Mr.  Heckscher 
that  repeal  of  the  admissions  excise  coiild 
provide  a  major  stimulus  to  the  American 
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theater.  But  this  wUl  happen  only  if  oounta- 
with  a  price  decresM  or  other  acts  a«21£S 
to  bring  nuMre  theater  to  more  peo^^ 
hope  that  this  committee  will  In^stthat Z* 
Industry  oome  forward  with  an  «bwm-! 
program  to  serve  this  goal.  ""cwv* 


Remarks  of  C.  H.  Kwock,  Editor  of 
Chinese  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF   CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  28.  1964 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  Mr.  C.  H.  Kwock  Is  the  editor  of 
the  Chinese  World,  one  of  the  Natlcm's 
largest  bilingual  daily  newspapers.  He 
is  a  scholar  and  man  of  wlsd(xn  whose 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  Justice  and 
human  dignity  have  repeatedly  been  at- 
tested  to  by  his  forthright  and  fearleaa 
editorial  comment. 

Mr.  Kwock  came  to  Washington,  and 
In  a  simple  but  moving  ceremony  before 
the  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  the 
Lincoln  Monument,  read  the  following 
words. 

These  words  are  a  personal  credo,  a 
personal  rededlcatlon.  They  are  words 
which  aU  Americans  should  ponder  well 

Remarks  or  C.  H.  Kwock.,  Edtto*  or  Cwotesk 
World 

Moved  by  reverence  and  gratitude,  I  have 
come  to  stand  here  as  a  representative  ol  my 
fellow  Chinese-Americans — to  this  quiet 
place,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Oreat 
Emancipator. 

It  has  been  more  than  a  century  since 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  Four  genera- 
tions have  been  bom  and  grown  to  man- 
hood since  the  end  of  that  great  and  dread- 
ful conflict  which  decided  that  these  United 
States  of  America  must  be  one  nation, 
IndlvUlble.  with   liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

The  'path  to  such  unity,  to  such  liberty 
and  Justice,  has  been  steep  and  arduous. 

Even  now,  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  yean, 
these  goals  have  not  been  completely  won. 

Only  this  summer,  the  dvll  rights  bill, 
which  so  greatly  Implements  the  principles 
of  equal  democracy  for  all.  has  become  law. 

Yet.  immigration  legislation,  which  would 
e.xtend  the  guarantees  of  democracy  with- 
out discrimination  to  Immigrants  of  every 
race  and  nation,  is  still  in  committee,  await- 
ing the  wni  of  Congress. 

Both  these  massive  extensions  of  human 
rights  and  brotherhood  were  chiefly  the 
work  of  another  great  President.  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  wto  was  martyred  last  year 
by  an  assassin's  bullet — Just  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  martyred  a  centtiry  ago. 

There  are  many  minorities  In  this  country. 
I  belong  to  one.  made  up  of  Chinese- 
Americans. 

When  President  Lincoln  signed  his  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  only  a  few  ai  my  peo- 
ple had  arrived  in  this  country.  But  they 
were  already  giving  their  toll  and  rweat  to 
build  this  great  Nation. 

Yes.  I  belong  to  one  minority  group  But 
I  know  that  all  minorities,  taken  together, 
make  up  one  great  majority.  In  that  ma- 
jority, all  the  blood  that  flows  through  the 
veins  of  all  men  Is  red.  That,  at  least  they 
have  In  common.  And  when  at  length  they 
lie  In  the  grave,  all  their  bones  turn  white. 


A  Chinese  man  of  wisdom,  Oonfuclus, 
—ofce  at  the  possibilities  of  human  brother- 
JJl^M  centuries  ago.  The  reallaaUon  ct 
Sv»t  l«T>therhood  U  Indeed  slow  in  coming. 

tlam.  In  the  name  of  the  Chinese  World, 
-nd  of  aU  Chinese- Americans  of  my  city  of 
^  rranclBoo  and  of  the  United  States  of 
^jaertca,  I  humbly  pledge  to  do  aU  In  my 
p<„rer  to  help  it  on  Its  way. 
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Remarks  of  Harold  B.  Finger 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF    TTWNESSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Augtist  3.  1964 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  space  program  has  now 
reached  a  new  success  as  the  Ranger  re- 
ported back  clear  and  significant  photo- 
paphs  on  July  31.  1964.  These  photo- 
graphs, we  are  told,  will  aid  scientists  in 
their  plans  for  the  first  lunar  landing  by 
American  astronauts,  and  are  considered 
by  many  to  be  the  greatest  advance  In 
lunar  astronomy  since  Galileo.  Similar 
advances  are  being  made  in  other  areas 
of  our  space  program  as  well. 

On  May  29.  1964,  Mr.  Harold  B.  Finger 
addressed  the  26th  annual  meeting  and 
news  conference  of  the  Avlatlon/Soace 
Writers  Association  in  Miami.  Mr. 
Finger  is  manager  of  the  Space  Nuclear 
Propulsion  OfBce  of  AEC-N ASA.  His  sig- 
nificant address  Indicates  the  results  that 
have  been  achieved  in  recent  tests  in  the 
nuclear  rocket  program,  their  importance 
In  the  overall  space  effort  and  the  prog- 
ress being  made  in  other  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion areas. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
this  excellent  speech  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  : 

PHESENTATION  TO  26TH   ANNTJAL   MlTriNO   AND 
News    COKFEEINCE    OF    THK    AVIATION /SPACE 

WRrr«KS  Association,  BAiami,  Fi^. 
(By  Harold  B.  Finger,  Manager.  Space  Nu- 
clear Propulsion  Office,  AEC-NASA,  EWrec- 
tor.    Nuclear    Systems    and    Space    Power, 
NASA) 

On  May  26,  only  3  years  ago.  President 
Kennedy  proposed  national  space  goals  In 
his  address  to  the  Congress  on  vu-gent  na- 
tional needs.  He  said.  "If  we  are  to  win  the 
battle  that  is  going  on  around  the  world  be- 
tween freedom  and  tyranny,  if  we  are  to  win 
the  battle  for  men's  minds,  the  dramatic 
achievements  In  space  which  occurred  In  re- 
cent weeks  should  have  made  clear  to  us  all, 
as  did  the  sputnik  In  1967,  the  Impact  of  this 
adventure  on  the  minds  of  men  everywhere 
who  are  trying  to  make  a  determination  of 
which  road  they  should  take.  Now  it  Is  time 
to  take  longer  strtdes — time  for  this  Nation 
to  take  a  clearly  leading  role  In  space 
achievement  which  In  nx&nj  ways  may  hold 
the  key  to  our  future  on  earth." 

Today,  we  are  well  along  into  the  program 
that  he  recommended  to  the  Congress  and 
that  was  approved  by  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  I  think  It  U  clear  that  the 
program  proposed  by  the  late  President  with 
the  advice  of  then  Vice  President  Jcrfinson. 
has  already  fulfilled  much  that  had  been 
hoped  for.  Our  International  situation 
would  certainly  not  be  as  strong  as  it  Is  If 
we  had  withdrawn  from  this  taiportant  area 
of  space  exploration  and  human  achieve- 
ment and  watched  the  Soviet  satellites  and 
space  probes  without  being  able  to  equal  and 


exceed  those  accomplishments  and  make  at 
least  equal  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  universe  around  \is.  TTils  program  has 
provided  the  kind  of  difficult  challenge  that 
la  required  of  any  great  nation  If  It  is  to 
continue  to  advance  In  giant  steps  so  that 
Its  people  wlU  Uve  better,  their  morale  and 
national  pride  will  be  high,  their  dedication 
to  forward  looking  goals  wUl  be  unswerving. 
It  Is  the  kind  of  a  program  that  stimulates 
the  Imagination  and  the  enthusiasm  of  our 
yoiing  people  and  motivates  them  to  far 
greater  accomplishments  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case. 

Certainly  no  one  who  has  taken  an  active 
role  In  carr3rlng  out  any  portion  of  the  space 
program  or  In  reporting  on  it  can  doubt  that 
this  Is  a  new  area  of  exploration  that  knows 
almost  no  bounds  and  that  is  now  an  estab- 
lished part  of  our  way  of  life.  Following  the 
first  Apollo  lunar  landings  will  probably 
come  more  detailed  exploration  requiring  an 
Increase  In  the  time  that  men  wlU  have  to 
explore  the  moon  leading,  possibly,  to  semi- 
permanent and,  then,  permanent  bases. 

The  early  Oemlnl,  Apollo,  and  the  Air 
Force  Oemlnl -Mol  orbital  laboratories  will 
certainly  provide  a  better  understanding  of 
the  usefulness  of  such  laboratories  as  a  base 
for  space  research  and  for  general  research 
that  can  be  done  better  In  the  space  environ- 
ment than  on  the  grovmd.  Such  laboratories 
may  be  followed  by  larger  laboratories  that 
would  provide  a  test  base  for  space  systems 
and  their  comix>nentB,  that  would  permit 
biological  experiments  materials  research, 
and  scientific  observation  of  the  earth  and 
the  stars. 

We  can  also  look  forward  to  the  landing 
of  automated  spacecraft  on  the  planets. 
Mars  and  Venus,  and  eventually  even  beyond 
these  planets  to  the  more  distant  planets. 
A  focal  point  for  much  of  our  activities  in 
space  beyond  the  moon  may  very  well  be 
manned  exploration  of  the  near  planets,  par- 
ticularly Mars. 

In  considering  the  application  of  the  space 
systems,  we  can  look  forward  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  global  communications,  naviga- 
tion and  weather  forecasting  systems. 

We  are  dedicated  to  successfully  carrying 
out  that  part  of  the  program  that  Is  ap- 
proved; but  slmultaneotMly,  It  Is  Important 
that  we  establish  the  know-how  and  tech- 
nology that  are  required  to  permit  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  potential  advanced 
missions. 

One  of  the  most  Important  areas  of  this 
advanced  technology  program  and  the  one 
that  haa.  In  the  past,  determined  our  ca- 
pability to  perform  space  missions  is  pro- 
pulsion. A  maJcM-  element  of  our  propulsion 
development  is  devoted  to  nuclear  energy 
systems  In  which  the  energy  available  from 
the  fission  of  uranium  in  a  nuclear  reactor 
provides  the  source  of  propulsive  power. 

All  of  our  mission  studies  Indicate  the 
Important  role  that  will  be  played  by  nu- 
clear rockets  In  missions  beyond  Apollo. 
Because  of  their  high  performance  capa- 
bUlty,  nuclear  rockets  will  be  required  for 
the  manned  planetary  explorations.  In  ad- 
dition, nuclear  rocket  stages  could  Increase 
the  payload  capability  of  Saturn  V  so  as  to 
greatly  simplify  the  performance  of  long 
stay-time  missions  associated  with  lunar  ex- 
ploration and  operational  bases.  The  per- 
formance potential  of  these  nuclear  rocket 
systems  is  so  high  that  we  will  undoitbtedly 
apply  them  In  oui  missions  as  soon  as  that 
performance  capability  can  be  fully  demon- 
strated. 

Aerospace  history  will  record  May  13.  1984, 
as  the  day  on  which  a  nuclear  rocket  reac- 
tor was  first  tested  successfully  at  power 
and  temperatxire  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
development  and  use  In  space  flight  of  a 
new,  advanced,  efficient,  high-performance 
propulsion  system,  the  nuclear  rocket. 

During  the  test  (Klwl-B4D  reactor)  of 
May  13,  the  planned  power  and  temperature 
of  the  reactor  were  exceeded.     The  test  was 


shut  down  after  slightly  over  a  minute  of 
operation  at  the  maximum  power  due  to  a 
hydrogen  leak  that  occurred  outside  of  the 
reactor.  The  maximum  temperature  was 
maintained  fCM-  ovw  a  minute  and  a  half. 
The  operation  of  the  reactor  certainly  ap- 
peared successful.  Nothing  had  left  the  re- 
actor, the  Jet  was  fully  expanded  and  ap- 
peared absolutely  clean;  there  were  no 
flashes  In  the  jet  as  had  been  experienced 
in  the  Klwi-B4A  reactor  test  In  November 
1962;  none  of  the  vibrations  that  had  caused 
damage  to  that  reactor  were  detected  In  this 
test;  and  extensive  data  had  been  recorded 
on  the  reactor  performance. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  reactor  did  operate 
as  well  as  it  appeared  from  the  visual  ob- 
servation on  May  13  and  from  the  prelimi- 
nary data  taken  at  that  time.  We  have  found 
no  cracked  fuel  elements;  the  structtire  be- 
haved as  it  was  designed.  I  think  we  can 
safely  say  that  our  structural  problems  have 
been  overcome  and  nuclear  rockets  can  be 
developed  for  the  performance  of  future  mis- 
sions beyond  Apollo. 

This  test  was  an  Important  milestone  in 
this  country's  program  to  develop  nuclear 
rocket  propulsion.  It  wUl  serve  as  a  firm 
base  for  the  development  work  that  Is  to 
follow.  But  one  test  does  not  a  nuclear 
rocket  make.  Much  work  Is  still  needed  to 
make  these  systems  operate  at  least  for  full 
mission  durations  and  to  design  and  develop 
them  to  higher  powers.  Following  our  re- 
actor tests,  we  vFlU  demonstrate  the  opera- 
tion of  an  engine  system  In  which  the  re- 
actor and  all  of  the  ImpOTtant  nonreactor 
components  are  assembled  Into  a  closely 
coupled  engine  system.  Such  tests  are  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  no  unexpected  problems 
will  arise  when  all  of  the  system  components 
are  put  together. 

The  1964  milestones  achieved  so  far  this 
year  are: 

February  1964:  The  Klwl-B4D  cold  fiow 
reactor  was  run  by  Los  Alamos  and  Indicated 
that  their  redesign  ruccesafully  avoided  the 
vibrations  that  had  been  encountered  In  tbe 
Klwl-B4A  reactor. 

March-AprU  1964:  The  NRX-A  cold  flow 
reactor  was  run  by  Westlnghouae  and  Aero- 
Jet  and  indicated  that  the  Westlnghouse  de- 
sign successfully  avoided  the  vibrations. 

May  13,  1964:  A  major  mUestone  was 
achieved  when  the  Klwl-B4D  reactor  was 
tested  by  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labora- 
tory at  power  and  tem^perature  conditions 
that  exceeded  the  planned  test  conditions. 
The  *est  was  of  sufficient  diiratlon  to  provide 
a  slgnlflcant  proof  test  of  the  structure  of  the 
reactor,  as  well  as  many  otber  reactor  fea- 
tures. Examination  of  reactor  parts  and 
data  analysis  indicate  successful  operation 
of  the  reactor. 

To  summarlBe  our  work  on  nuclear  rockets, 
a  major  forward  step  has  heen  taken  In  the 
milestone  established  by  the  Loe  Alamos  Sci- 
entific LaboratMT  In  Its  design,  development, 
operation,  and  analysis  of  the  Klwl-B4D 
nuclear  rocket  reactor  experiment.  This  test 
provides  good  reason  for  confidence  in  the 
successful  execution  of  the  tests  to  be  con- 
ducted this  year  and  next  and  iwovldes  a  good 
basis  for  confidence  In  the  avallabUlty  of 
nuclear  rockets  when  they  will  be  required 
for  the  performance  of  advanced  space  mis- 
sions. The  availability  of  these  nuclear 
rocket  propulsion  systems  will  give  this 
country  a  propulsion  capabUlty  far  advanced 
over  any  other  rocket  propulsion  system 
available. 

Another  nuclear  energy  prc^ulsion  system 
receiving  significant  emphasis  In  our  ad- 
vanced research  and  technology  program  is 
nuclear  electric  propulsion.  Although  I  have 
Indicated  that  the  major  applications  of 
nuclear  rockets  will  be  In  high -energy 
manned  space  mlssloos  Involving  large  pay- 
loans  and  large  vehlclee,  electric  propulsion 
will  probably  find  earliest  application  as 
small,  attitude  contrcA,  and  orbital  position 
keeping  engines.    Beyond  these  first  electric 
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thniBt  appUcatlosu  woukl  oocne  propiilalon 
of  unman nxl  spaoecnift  to  tbe  planets.  Into 
the  Bun,  out  ot  tbe  plane  of  tbe  planetary 
orbits  and.  genstrally,  deep  Into  space.  Kven 
furtber  beyond  tbe  unmanned  spacecraTt 
propulsion,  we  can  anticipate  manned 
planetary  exploration  based  on  nuclear  elec- 
tric propulsion,  or  more  probably,  combina- 
tions of  electric  propulsloci  and  nuclear 
rocket  propulsion.  But  such  electric  propul- 
sion systems,  for  unmanned  and  manned 
spacecraft  propulsion,  are  not  yet  available; 
they  require  the  developn\ent  of  nuclear 
electric  power-generating  systems  that  are 
not  yet  within  our  available  state  of  tech- 
nology. Electric  systems  are,  therefore,  at 
a  much  earlier  stage  of  development  than 
Is  tbe  case  with  the  nuclear  rockets. 

The  thrxist  part  of  electric  propulsion  Is 
now  further  developed  than  Is  the  nuclear 
electric  power  generating  ssrstem.  However, 
the  iinlts  that  have  been  built  and  tested 
BO  far  are  small;  tbe  largest  one,  an  ion  en- 
gine, designed  to  operate  at  a  power  of  SO 
kilowatts,  la  now  undergoing  tests  and  will 
produce  a  thrust  of  about  one -tenth  of  a 
pound.  Many  thriist  systems  have  been  op- 
erated at  lower  power  levels;  these  are  now 
undergoing  endurance  tests.  Two  of  these 
smaller  thrust  systems  will  be  flown  during 
the  middle  of  this  siunmer  in  our  8ERT  I 
(space  electric  rocket  test)  system  launched 
on  a  Soout  rocket  from  Wallops  Island  Va. 
This  test  does  not  provide  us  with  an  electric 
propulsion  system,  but  it  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide data  that  can  be  used  to  determine  the 
validity  of  tbe  ground  tests  that  are  con- 
ducted on  these  low-thrust  ton  engines  to 
evaluate  Jet  charge  neutralization. 

To  provide  propulsive  thrust  for  unmanned 
and.  eventually,  manned  spacecraft,  thrust 
levels  substantially  higher  than  those  that 
are  now  under  test  will  be  required.  Con- 
cepts must  be  investigated  to  determine  how 
to  cluster  small  thrust  systems  and  how  to 
build  larger  thrust  systems  to  operate  In  the 
range  of  several  hundred  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  kilowatts  for  operating  times  of  a  year 
and  more. 

Although  much  work  remains  to  be  done 
on  tbe  thrust  system  before  nuclear  electric 
propnlsion  will  be  available  for  the  perform- 
anc  of  deep  space  missions,  the  availability 
of  electric  propxilsion  is  determined  pri- 
marily by  the  time  that  will  be  required 
to  develop  nuclear  electric  generating  sys- 
tems capable  of  generating  hundreds  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  kilowatts  of  electric  energy. 
These  electric  generating  systems  must  b« 
very  light  In  weight,  they  must  operate  at 
blgh  temper atxiree,  they  must  use  high-tem- 
perat«u-e  materials  that  are  not  well  known, 
they  require  development  of  nuclear  reactor 
fuel  elements,  they  require  increased  knowl- 
edge on  bearings,  heat  transfer  characteris- 
tics, corrosion  of  containment  materials  by 
liquid  metals,  and  space  environmental 
effects. 

During  the  past  several  years,  we  have 
accumulated  a  large  body  of  data  in  this 
area.  The  program  that  we  established  when 
NASA  first  began  its  business  In  1968  Is  now 
bearing  fruit  in  heat  transfer  information, 
in  the  basic  properties  of  the  fluids  used  in 
these  systems,  in  materials  characteristics.  In 
the  operation  of  some  of  the  critical  com- 
ponents of  such  systems.  This  NASA  work 
combined  with  the  work  being  performed  by 
the  AEC  and  the  Air  Force  should  provide 
the  Information  needed  to  fully  evaluate  the 
feasibility  of  achieving  the  performance  re- 
qvitred  of  these  nuclear  electric  power  sup- 
plies and  should  provide  the  basis  for  de- 
sign and  development  of  high-power  systems 
required  for  electric  propulsion. 

One  of  the  areas  of  major  uncertainty  In 
electric  propulsion  Ls  the  problem  of  de- 
veloping a  system  capable  of  operating  re- 
liably for  thousands  of  hours  in  space  flight 
without  maintenance.  All  of  our  chemical 
rocket  systems  require  hundreds  of  tests  to 
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development  that  In  Itself  constitutes 
technology  development  effort.  In  addition 
to  providing  a  system  capable  of  generating 
30  kilowatts  of  electric  power  for  potential 
use  In  space  laboratories,  lunar  bases,  and 
direct  communication  transmission  systems, 
the  SNAP-S  nuclear  electric  system  develop- 
ment should  provide  the  technology  of  such 
developments. 

Beyond  nuclear  rockets  and  nuclear  elec- 
tric propulsion  are  a  host  of  even  more  ad- 
vanced, theoretically  promising,  but  as  yet 
unproven  and.  In  some  cases,  undefined  nu- 
clear propulsion  systems.  These  Include 
liquid  core  reactors,  gaseous  core  reactors, 
nuclear  pulse  systems  such  as  Orion,  etc. 
Although  many  of  these  systems  are  In- 
teresting and  preliminary  analysis  and  some 
experimental  work  Is  being  conducted  on 
them  and  Indicates  promise,  It  Is  too  early  to 
fully  evaluate  their  feasibility,  their  devel- 
opabillty.  their  achievable  performance  po- 
tential, and  their  operational  problems. 
They  are  longer  term,  higher  risk  research 
activities  than  the  nuclear  rocket  and  elec- 
tric propulsion  systems.  This  point  should 
be  recognised. 

The  timing  of  this  meeting  has  turned  out 
to  be  Just  right  to  permit  me  to  present  a 
somewhat  better  asseesment  of  our  nuclear 
rocket  program  than  was  available  earlier. 
It  should  certainly  serve  to  encovu-age  all 
of  us  In  the  aerospace  business  tbat  the  effort 
devoted  to  this  area  of  technology  develop- 
ment now  clearly  offers  this  country  such  an 
advanced  means  of  propulsion  that  the  most 
ambitious  missions  we  can  now  contemplate 
as  reasonable  follow-ons  to  the  Apollo  mis- 
sion, extending  to  manned  exploration  of  the 
near  planets,  could  be  accomplished.  A 
strong  and  active  space  program  will  cer- 
tainly make  good  use  of  this  system  and  some 
of  tbe  more  advanced  nuclear  systems  being 
studied. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  aovnm  CARoi.n*A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESESiTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3. 1964 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
I  Include  two  newspaper  clippings  con- 
cerning one  of  my  good  friends  In 
Charleston — an  executive  In  one  of  our 
largest  furniture  companies  In  South 
Carolina — Louis  Dralsln.  Mr.  Draisin 
won  a  citation  for  service  to  the  furni- 
ture industry  and  his  community.  He 
received  a  plaque  on  July  7.  1964,  at  High 
Point,  N.C.,  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
retailers  In  the  South  on  the  occasion 
of  a  breakfast  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Retail  Furniture  Association.  This 
plaque  was  awarded  by  the  executive 
editor  of  F\imlture  South  magazine,  the 
leading  periodical  for  the  Industry  in 
the  South.  Only  two  other  recipients 
were  honored  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  my  city 


&  Quarter 
of  a  century,  the  highest  ethics  la  ^ 

retailing  of  quality  furniture. 

"Hie  articles  follow: 

[From  the  High  Point  (N.C.)  Enterprls. 
July  7,  19«4]  ' 

Threk  FuHNmmx   Oxai.kxs   Gkt  Awaxss 

BaXAJCTAST 

(By  Jim  Hawkins) 
PresenUtlon  of  Furniture  South  Awards  to 
three  retail  furniture  dealers  from  Vlrglnu 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  ini 
among  the  highllghU  of  a  breakfast  today  f(» 
merchants  attending  the  sximmer  southern 
furniture  market. 

The  awards  were  presented  by  Sbeibs 
Comelison,  execuUve  editor  of  Furnltiut 
South  magazine. 

Recipients  were  Raymond  S.  Bowen,  q( 
Bowen's  Town  and  Country  Furniture  Co, 
Wlnston-Salem;  Louis  Dralsln,  of  Ucrrii 
Sokol  Furniture  Co..  Charleston,  SO  tai 
Douglas  H.  Fully,  of  the  HoUaday  House  Inc 
Richmond,  Va.  '       "■ 

In  making  the  presentation  at  a  breakfut 
sponsored  by  the  Southern  Retail  Fumlturt 
AssoclaUon  and  by  the  Southern  FiuTiltare 
Exposition  BuUdlng.  Mrs.  Cornellson  mU 
winners  were  selected  In  cooperation  wtth 
the  VlrglnU-Carollnas  Wholesale  Furniture 
Salesmen's  Association.  She  presented  «sch 
of  the  winners  a  bronze  plaque. 

The  winners  were  selected  because  of  aen- 
ice  to  the  furniture  Industry  and  to  their 
communities. 

The  presentation  of  the  awards  was  one  of 
tlie  major  parts  of  a  program  which  also  in- 
cluded talks  by  two  merchants  and  a  report 
on  "Values  on  the  Market  Today"  by  John 
Tobln  and  H.  E.  (Skin)  Parker  of  High  Point 
Tobln  and  Parker  emphasized  that  most  of 
the  merchandise  on  display  at  the  sumoMr 
market  was  shown  at  the  AprU  1964  market 
They  said  the  economy  remains  "at  a  high 
level"  and  that  buyers  are  looking  hard  be- 
fore they  buy. 

They  said  there  are  plenty  of  values  to  be 
seen  at  the  market,  but  that  these  do  not 
Include  "closeouts  or  distressed"  goods, 
The  poods  shown  won't  automatically  "leU 
Itoelf,"  they  said,  but  added  that  with  hard 
w'ork  and  promotions,  it  wUl  selL  They  sd- 
vlsed  buyers  to  make  selections  shaped  to 
their  needs  and  their  areas. 

The  two  described  s  number  of  items  of- 
fered by  factories  showing  at  various  points 
scattered  about  the  building.  The  offerings 
covered  a  wide  variety  of  prices,  styles,  de- 
signs, and  finishes. 

H.  T.  WUllams.  of  ReldsvUIe.  president  of 
the  SRFA,  presided  at  the  breakfast.  The 
buyers  were  welcomed  by  Leo  Heer,  managlnf 
director  of  the  exposition  building. 

Heer  reminded  buyers  they  represent 
stores  which  helped  start  the  High  Point 
market.  Back  In  the  1920'b.  he  said,  sres 
merchants  were  the  only  ones  attending  mar- 
kets here,  whereas  High  Point  Is  now  the 
"most  Important  furniture  market  In  the 
world." 

Warren  Denton,  of  Harrlsonbvu-g,  Va, 
spoke  on  "Promotions  That  Pulled."  He  said 
he  gets  Ideas  from  publications  and  from 
other  merchants  and  adapts  them  to  this 
area.  He  said  he  uses  numerous  "contests" 
to  draw  customers.  Interest,  and  that  and 
publications  play  a  large  part  in  his  adver- 
tising. 

Ed  Riley  of  Columbia,  S.C..  described  the 
"Birth  of  a  Branch  Store,"  saying  business  Is 
following  people  to  the  suburbs. 

He  suggested  furniture  men  thinking  of 
starting    branches    study    the    direction    of 


-lovement  in  their  towns,  new  homes  and 
fp^ct  for  more,  and  locations,  before  making 
B  move. 

iFrom  the  Charleston  (8.C.)  K\enlng  Post, 
'  July  9.  1964] 

FrBNrrxn«  Man  Wins  Citation 
Louis  Dralsln,  manager  of  the  Morris  Sokol 
j^irnlture  Co.,  displays  (not  printed  In  the 
Record)  the  plaque  awarded  him  this  week 
by  Furniture  South  magazine  at  the  High 
Point,  N.C,  summer  furniture  market.  Mr. 
Draisin  Lb  one  of  three  furniture  dealers 
from  the  Carolina*  and  Virginia  to  be  cited 
for  their  service  to  the  furniture  Industry, 
their  communities,  and  their  cooperation 
with  wholesale  furniture  salesmen. 


Tettimony  Given  by  John  P.  Wharton  Be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
UrgiBf  That  the  10-Percent  Federal  Ad- 
mistioni  Tax  on  Live  Dramatic  Per- 
formances Be  Abotished 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


'  HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or    KIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3. 1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Mr.  John  P.  Wharton  submitted  an  ex- 
cellent statonent  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  the  subject  of  the 
10-percent  admissions  tax  on  live  dra- 
matic performances.  Mr.  Wharton  is  an 
expert  on  the  subject  having  written  a 
good  deal  of  material  on  the  subject  and 
having  been  In  the  theater  business 
himself. 

Mr.  Wharton  makes  out  an  excellent 
case  to  the  repeal  of  the  10-percent  Fed- 
eral admissions  tax  and  I  am  pleased  to 
Insert  It  in  the  Record  : 
Statement  or  John  P.  Wharton,  Esq  .   on 
Behalt  or  THE  National  Assocutiok  or 
TH«   LxarriMATE   Theatre,    Inc.,    and    the 
Leaoxte  or  Nrw  York  Theatres.  Inc.,  Sup- 

PORTINO  RI3»EAI.   Or  SECTIONS  4231   1,   4231.4. 

ANT)  4331.6  or  the  Internal  Rfvenue  Code 
or  1954  Betorb  the  CoMMrrrkE  on  House 
Wats  and  Means,  August  3,  1964 
My   name   Is   John   F.   Wharton.      I   am   a 
lawyer.      I    have    represented    people    In    all 
branches   erf    the   theater   for   40   years.     In 
addition,  for  20  years  I  was  the  business  head 
of   a  play-produclng  company  organized  by 
five  famotis  playwrights.     I  have  also  repre- 
sented nonprofit  organizations  in  the  theat- 
rical field. 

Pours  years  ago,  I  was  retained  by  the 
League  of  New  York  Theatres,  Inc.,  to  write 
ft  pamphlet  setting  out  the  plight  of  the  free 
enterprise  theater  In  New  York.  It  was  sub- 
sequently printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record.  It  was  entitled  'Crlfils  In  the  Free 
World  Theater";  I  think  "Crisis  in  the  Free 
Enterprise  Theater"  might  have  been  a  better 
title,  for  today  even  free  world  governments 
are  subsidizing  their  theaters.  The  points 
which  I  made  In  that  memorandum  are  stUl 
sound,  and  the  crisis  Is  deepening  I  should 
like  to  review  some  of  them  very  briefly. 

In  the  last  60  years,  the  New  York  theater, 
f>perating  on  a  good  American  profit  basis, 
became  the  most  dynamic  theater  in  the 
world.  To  be  the  most  dynamic.  It  had  to 
give  the  pubUc  two  kinds  of  plays;  Pro- 
duction designed  purely  to  entertain,  and 
productions  which  playgoers  and  critics  the 


whole  world  over  would  recognize  as   plays 
of  cultural   Importance.     For  example,  the 
antiwar  p^ays  of  Robert  Sherwood  and  Max- 
well Anderson,  the  plays  of  Clifford  Odets. 
which    antedated    tbe    present    antlpoverty 
drive  by  30  years.     Our  New  York  theater  is 
still  continuing  to  produce   plays  of  "cul- 
tural Importance"  on  a  free  enterprise  basis, 
without   any   subsidy,   but  we    now   are   the 
only  country  where  this  is  so.    Even  In  Eng- 
land the  Government  Is  asked  to  provide  huge 
sums  to  subsidize  productions  of  "cultural 
Importance."     "Broadway"  Is  still  operating 
at    a    profit — Mr.    Merrick    produces    "Hello 
Dolly"  and  "Becket" — but  It  is  hanging  on 
by   its   teeth.     Powerful   Interests   are   seek- 
ing Government  money  for  the  production  of 
culturally    Important    plays.      If    the    profit 
system  collapses,  you  gentlemen  wUl  have  a 
new  group  before  you  seeking,  no.  demand- 
ing, not  tax  relief,  but  appropriations.    They 
will   tell   you   that   the   theater   "as  an   art"' 
can't  survive  without  Government  subsidy. 
I   tell  you  that  it  has  flourished  under  the 
profit  system  and  can  do  so  again,  if  you'll 
Just  stop  taxing  and  regulating  us  to  death. 
Why  is  the  profit  system  In  trouble?     To 
understand   why,   you  must   know   how    the 
system  works  in  the  New  York  theater. 

The  production  of  a  play,  every  play,  Ijs  a 
new  speculative  venture.  It  may  turn  out 
to  be  an  oil  well  or  a  disaster,  and  no  one 
can  tell,  even  when  they  see  It,  before  It 
reaches  New  York.  "Oklahoma,"  an  eventual 
enormous  moneymaker,  needed  $10,000  to 
complete  its  pre-Broadway  tryout,  and  had 
a  hard  time  raising  It.  When  "My  Pair 
Lady"  was  playing  In  New  Haven,  there  were 
people  who  were  certain  it  would  fall  because 
the  music  was  so  dull;  some  millions  of 
records  have  been  sold.  On  the  other  hand. 
I  could  name  names  about  productions  which 
were  touted  to  the  sky  and  fell  with  a  dull 
sickening  thud  on  the  New  York  stage.  The 
point  of  thU  Is:  If  you  want  a  dynamic 
theater  under  a  free  enterprise  profit  system, 
you  must  attract  creative,  ventureecwne  busi- 
nessmen who  can.  In  turn,  attract  the  most 
venturesome  of  venture  capital,  even  more 
more  than  oil  wildcattlng.  To  attract  either 
class  of  people  you  must  have  a  situation 
where  the  possible  profits  are  commensurate 
with  the  risk.  I  know  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  "play  the  theater"  as  others 
■play  the  races,"  and  I  take  that  Into  ac- 
count. I  still  say  the  facts  show  that  we 
are  fast  approaching  the  point  where  the 
possible  profits  aren't  commensurate  with 
the  risk;  even  for-those  people. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  basic  economic 
facts  of  the  theater.  It  is  what  the  econ- 
omists call  a  high  labor  cost  Industry;  you 
have  to  pay  a  cast  of  actors  every  week  In 
which  they  perform;  you  have  to  pay  musi- 
cians and  stagehands,  and  you  want  to  p>ay 
them  all  a  living  wage — which  constantly  In- 
creases. You  cannot  do  as  the  motion  pic- 
tures do:  make  500  prints  of  a  picture  and 
show  those  In  500  theaters  without  any  cost 
except  the  cost  of  running  the  print  through 
a  projection  machine.  You  gentlemen  know 
that  every  high  labor  cost  Industry  has  been 
subjected  to  a  profit  squeeze.  The  theater  is 
not  only  no  exception,  it  Is  also  In  a  partic- 
ularly bad  way  because,  unlike  the  movies, 
it  cannot  Increase  Its  sales  outlets.  If  a 
motion  picture  Is  a  great  success,  the  pro- 
ducer can  have  as  many  prints  made  as  he 
wants  and  show  them  In  as  many  theaters 
as  he  wants  and  the  bigger  the  theater,  the 
better.  But  a  play  which  opens  in  a  1,200- 
seat  theater  has  to  be  played  by  that  cast 
in  that  theater;  If  you  try  to  move  it  to  a 
S.OOO-seat  theater,  you  find,  mysteriously, 
that  you  have  destroyed  the  entertainment 

value. 

When  an  Industry  has  rising  labor  costs 
and  limited  outlets.  It  must  raise  its  prices 
or  go  bankrupt.  Every  time  the  theatw-  Is 
forced  to  raise  Ucket  prices,  an  extra  10  per- 
cent Is  tacked  on  by  admissions  tax.  Book- 
sellers can  and  do  raise  the  prices  of  books 


from  $2  to  $6.  The  theater  ticket  must  go  up 
to  $6  plvus  admissions  tax.  And  that  10  per- 
cent is  the  straw  that  breaks  the  camel's 
back. 

These  are  the  basic  economic  reasons  why 
the   free   enterprise   theater  has  been  a   de- 
clining Indusuy  and  Is  now  stniggUng  to 
hold  its  own.     And  thU  is  in  tbe  face  of  a 
tremendous  Increase  in  Intwest  In  the  thea- 
ter  which   has  spread  aU  over  tbe  country. 
The  survey  mentioned  In  the  pamphlet  I 
prepared  showed  that  77  percent  of  the  plays 
produced  in  New  York  in  the  1959-60  season 
were  failures.     Since  then,  I  would  estimate 
that  the  percentage  has  gone  up  to  85  per- 
cent, about  6  out  of  7.     If  only  one  of  seven 
plays  succeeds,  it  ought  to  pay  its  backers  at 
least  seven  to  one;   even  a  dice  game  gives 
the  player  that  much  of  a  break.    Accurate 
figures  are  hard  to  get,  but  the  Industry  did 
make  a  careful  survey  of  the  1962-63  season. 
Of  over  50  plays,  only  seven  paid  off;   prob- 
ably only  two  of  these  will  pay  off  at  seven 
to  one  for  their  backers.    But  then  hear  this. 
Of  the  seven  "successes,"  five  were  Importa- 
tions from  England.     One  American  play  of 
cultural  Importance  succeeded;  one  ptire  en- 
tertainment play  (out  of  over  20  tries)   suc- 
ceeded.   One  last  Item :   the  Morosco  Theater 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  desirable  thea- 
ters in  New  York,  it  managed  to  stay  op>en 
Just  6  weeks  out  of  52. 

The  cmrent  season  looks  a  little  better 
(not  as  much  better  as  the  optimists  proj- 
ect) but  there  Isn't  any  doubt  that  the  free 
enterprise  theater  is  in  trouble,  the  kind  of 
trouble  that  has  led  other  industries,  in  the 
past,  to  come  to  Washington  and  seek  In- 
direct subsidies.  We  are  not  asking  that. 
We  are  not  asking  to  become  a  Government- 
supported  art.  We  are  asking  to  be  let  alone, 
to  be  freed  from  unfair  taxes,  to  be  allowed 
to  work  out  our  own  destiny. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  three  taxes,  yes 
there  are  three,  which  are  before  us  today. 
First,  the  admissions  tax.  10  percent  of  the 
amounts  over  the  first  dollar;  the  type  of  tax 
which  was  OK  when  the  theater  had  big 
profit  margins  and  no  competition,  absolutely 
unfair  today. 

The  second  tax  Is  levied  by  subdivision  5 
of  section  4231  and  provides  for  a  tax  of  50 
percent  of  the  amount  for  which  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  theater  sells  the  ticket  In  ex- 
cess of  the  established  price.  (Imagine  a 
manufacturer  In  any  other  Industry  being 
told  that  If  he  sells  his  product  at  more  than 
the  factory  price,  he  must  pay  a  tax  of  50 
percent.) 

The  third  tax  Is  levied  by  subdivision  4 
of  section  4231  and  provides  that  if  a  broker 
sells  a  ticket  for  more  than  the  established 
price,  he  miist  pay  10  percent  of  the  excess. 
This  is  peculiarly  unfair  to  the  theater,  for  by 
the  la^-B  of  New  York,  we  can  obtain  outlets 
of  distribution  only  through  the  use  of 
licensed  brokers.  Obviously,  these  people 
have  to  make  a  living;  they  have  to  be  re- 
imbursed for  the  cost  of  their  offices,  staffs. 
bookkeeping;  and  the  only  way  they  do  this 
Is  out  of  the  profit  on  the  resale  of  the 
theater  ticket.  Why  should  they  be  taxed 
10  percent  of  this  profit?  (Again,  imagine 
what  would  happen  If  a  law  taxed  auto- 
mobile dealers  10  percent  of  the  difference 
between  what  they  paid  the  manufacturer 
and  what  they  sold  their  cars  for  to  the 
public.) 

I  have  gone  back  Into  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  all  three  of  these  taxes.  I  find  they 
were  all  levied  45  years  ago.  and  the  story 
of  how  they  came  about  Is  worth  hearing. 

When  the  First  World  War  broke  out.  Con- 
gress began  searching  everywhere  for  addi- 
tional revenues.  Some  of  you  probably  re- 
member this  as  well  as  I  do.  At  that  time, 
the  living  theater  was  the  one  great  medium 
of  entertainment.  It  had  no  competition, 
from  free  television  or  free  radio.  Motion 
pictures  were  in  their  Infancy.  The  theater 
was     making     good     money.     It     therefore 
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affect«    onir    Broadway;    It    affecta    every     In  December  of  1907  by  President  Th«^ 

theatergoer  In  the  whole  United  States.  dore  Rooaevelt      It  t/vik  our   i«  liz?** 

In  oonclualon,  I  repeat  that  the  theater  U     „2tl.  ?f^™.  ."_  _5,  ?^..  ^?  ***«•• 


seemed  a  proper  Industry  on  which  to  levy 
an  excise  tax.  and  the  first  admissions  tax 

was   proposed   at    that   time.     However,    the  in  conclualon,  I  rvpeat  uu»»  vus  uit«i«r  »     „»,,_  ,  ^  _      *w    *  ,  .  -^ 

Industry  sent  a  lawyer  named  Johnson  down      not  seeking  Oovemment  subaldy;   It  Is  only  ^  ^*  months  to  complete  their  cIicqH 

to  Washington  to  lobby  against  the  tax.     He     asking  that  It  tw  let  alone  to  work  out  Its  °'  "^®  globe,  but  when  they  steamed  Into 

met  with  a  Senator  from  a  Western  State,      own  problems.    The  free  world  and  the  Iron  Hampton  Roads  In  February  1909  then 

who  was  very  Important  on  the  Senate  Fi-      Curtain  countries  are  stUi  trying  to  appeal  to  was  no  question  anywhere  of  Amerl«[^ 

the  unoocnmltted  nations,  and  are  competing  greatness  upon  the  seas — or  of  her  Intmt 

In  culture  as  weu  as  money.    The  totalltart-  to  keep  those  seas  free  for  the  Dea^^ 

ans  pour  millions  Into  their  theater  In  order     -*   -"    ---• "        •     •-     r^"»^*"ui 


nance  Committee.  While  they  were  discuss- 
ing the  admissions  tax.  this  Senator  suddenly 
raised  another  question.  He  said  that  he 
liked  to  go  to  the  theater;  he  came  to  New 
York  and  stayed  at  the  Vanderbllt  Hotel;  he 
ordered  his  tickets  In  the  hotel  lobby  and — 
to  his  rage — he  had  to  pay  more  than  the 
box  office  price.  One  would  have  eitpected 
Mr.  Johnson  to  reply  something  as  follows: 
"Well.  Senator,  you  didn't  wish  to  take  the 
trouble  to  go  to  the  box  office;  you  wanted 
a  seat  for  the  biggest  hit  In  town  at  the  last 
minute;  Is  It  surprising  that  you  had  to  pay 
more  than  the  man  who  Is  willing  to  trudge 
to  the  box  office,  stand  In  line,  and  buy  the 
ticket  6  weeks  In  advance?" 

But  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  say  that.  His 
great  Interest  was  to  avoid  the  admissions 
tax;  and  so  he  fawned  on  the  Senator  and 
said.  "My  dear  Senator,  this  Is  an  outrage, 
but  what  can  you  do  about  It?" 

Well,  the  Senator  suggested  ta.\lng  the 
theater  proprietor  50  percent  of  the  excess 
and  taxing  brokers  50  percent  of  the  excess. 
By  this  method  he  hoped  to  legislate  brokers 
out  of  existence.  There  was  never  any  hope 
that  subdivisions  (4)  and  (5)  would  yield 
any  revenue;  they  were  pure  reform  measures 
passed  In  an  era  when  the  r>opular  device 
was  to  punish  the  rascals  and  not  face  the 
realities  of  economic  life.  And  what  did  Mr. 
Johnson  get  for  agreeing  to  these  outrageous 
taxes?  Nothing.  The  admls.slons  tax  was 
levied.  Just  the  same,  and  althouRh  a  war 
tax.  It  was  never  removed.  It  has  hung  on 
while  the  number  of  theaters  In  New  York 
has  dropped  from  66  to  30.  and  the  number 
of  productions  from  over  200  to  less  than  60. 
That's  how  all  three  taxes  came  Into  ex- 
istence, and  how  they  have  stuck  there 
through  45  years,  the  only  change  being  that 
the  amounts  have  been  slightly  reduced  In 
some  cases.  And  these  three  taxes  have 
done  more  to  hurt  the  Industry  than  any 
other  legislation.  I  won't  go  Into  the  tech- 
nicalities, but  soibdl visions  (4)  and  (5)  have 
made  It  absolutely  impossible  for  the  theater 
to  have  a  modern  flexible  ticket  policy  and  to 
try  to  meet  the  demands  of  all  kinds  of 
ticket  buyers,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest. 
These  two  subdivisions  have  hurt  us  as  much. 
If  not  more,  than  the  admissions  tax.  Dont 
slight  them  In  your  consldera,tlon.s.  please. 

And  what  does  the  Government  get  out  of 
this?  The  admissions  tax  yields  about  .0007 
percent  of  our  total  tax  revenue  Subdivi- 
sions (4)  and  (5)  together  yield  less  than 
$750,000 — a  pjercentage  so  .small  you  can 
hardly  compute  It.  The  elimination  of  these 
taxes  would  unquestionably  produce  an  in- 
crease in  Income  taxes  which  would  much 
more  than  offset  the  Oovernment  loss  Lead- 
ers of  the  Industry  have  been  asfiured  by  the 
mayor  of  New  York  City  that  no  attempt  will 
be  made  by  the  city  of  New  York  to  Impose 
a  similar  tax  if  these  taxes  are  repealed. 

Cynical  people  are  prone  to  say  that  New 
York  Is  a  rich  city  and  can  afford  this.  They 
don't  seem  to  realize  that  It  Is  the  theater- 
goer who  {Jays  these  taxes,  and  the  theater- 
goers come  from  all  over  the  country,  go  to 
the  theater  all  over  the  countrv  There  have 
been  various  estimates  of  the  niunber  of 
visitors  to  New  York  each  week,  but  one 
thing  is  clear,  they  ccsne  from  every  State 
In  the  Union  and  they  have  to  pay  an  admis- 
sions tax  and  usually  a  broker's  tax.  Further- 
more, there  has  been  a  tremendous  Increase 
of  theaters  all  over  the  country  Productions 
are  going  out  on  the  road  and  playing  all 
kinds  of  cities.  (Alas,  not  Ux}  successfully, 
from  the  financial  point  of  view  )  Once 
again.  It  Is  the  customer  In  these  cities  who 
pays    the   tax.     This   la    not   a   matter    that 


to  show  off  their  cultures.  General  de  Gaulle 
does  the  same;  the  French  theater  budget 
rtins  Into  millions  of  francs.  We  are  not 
asking  for  that;  we  are  merely  saying,  let 
us  alone,  don't  harass  us;  repeal  theee  laws, 
all  three,  the  admissions  tax,  subdivision  (4) 
and  subdivision  (S). 


World  Cruiie  of  Firtt  U.S.  Navy  Nuclear 
Task  Force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  BATES 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3.  1964 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
was  scientifically  historic  In  more  ways 
than  one.  First,  the  remarkable  Jlanger- 
7  moon  shot  achieved  complete  success, 
and  thereby  brought  great  credit  to  the 
American  scientists  whose  talents  per- 
fected it.  Also  on  that  date.  July  31, 
1964.  the  first  U.S.  Navy  nuclear  task 
force  began  a  world  tour. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  I  am  naturally 
deeply  interested  in  all  of  our  scientific 
achievements,  but  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  development  of  nuclear 
power  and  its  military  applications. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  historic 
milestone  represented  by  this  nuclear 
task  force  cruise  merits  special  atttention 
at  this  time. 

The  powerful  U.S.  naval  task  force  left 
Gibraltar  to  circumnavigate  the  world. 
There  will  not  be  a  single  refueling  oper- 
ation conducted  during  the  entire  cruise 
as  the  three  ships  cover  SO, 000  miles  In 
their  sea  orbit,  at  an  average  speed  of 
20  knots. 

This,  the  world's  first  nuclear-powered 
task  force,  is  the  seed  core  of  tomorrow's 
nuclear  Navy.  Under  the  command  of 
Rear  Adm.  Bernard  M.  Strean,  it  consists 
of  the  attack  carrier  Enterprise,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Frederick  H.  Michaelis; 
the  missile  cruiser  Long  Beach,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Frank  H.  Price,  Jr..  and 
the  missile  frigate  Bainbridge.  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Raymond  E.  Peet. 

The  voyage,  which  Is  proceeding  east- 
ward from  Gilbraltar  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn.  wUl  last 
approximately  2  months  and  will  Include 
a  number  of  visits  along  the  route.  This 
significant  circumnavigation  of  the  globe 
is  symbolic  of  America's  nuclear  leader- 
ship and  progress  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving freedom  and  peace. 

One  cannot  think  of  this  adventure 
without  recalling  a  similar  American 
"first"  of  a  half  century  ago — the  round- 
the-world  cruise  of  the  great  white  fleet, 
which  was  dispatched  from  Norfolk,  Va., 


uses  of  all  nations.  So  shaU  tWa  19^4 
voyage  by  the  fantastic  creations  of  a 
new  age  underscore  our  resolve  and  re- 
affirm the  United  States'  historic  purpose 

This  undertaking  highlights  a  decade 
of  incredible  achievement  In  the  applj, 
cations  of  nuclear  power  to  ship  propul- 
sion.  The  next  few  months  will  see  our 
Nation  noting  a  series  of  10th  annlver- 
sary  events  along  the  path  of  nuclear 
power  development.  And  atop  the  rtdl 
of  honor  associated  with  the  birth  and 
advancement  of  this  era  Is  Vice  Adm 
Hyman  G.  Rickover,  without  whose  per- 
severance and  ingenuity  it  might  not 
have  been  realized. 

The  30th  of  September  marks  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  commissioning  of  the 
worlds  first  nuclear-powered  ship,  the 
U.S.S.  Nautilus,  in  1954.  A  few  months 
later,  on  January  17,  1955.  the  world 
heard  the  dramatic  words  from  the  sub- 
marine's skipper,  "Underway  on  nuclear 
power" — and  we  knew  that  the  venture 
was  an  unqualified  success. 

From  that  day  to  this,  the  story  of  our 
nuclear-powered  Navy  is  one  of  steady 
and  breathtaking  progress — of  hard  work 
and  sacrifice  by  thousands  of  dedicated 
officers  and  men,  of  dreams  and  hopes 
made  reality  by  the  tireless  effort  of  mind 
and  hand.  And  out  of  all  of  it  has  come 
the  assurance  to  people  everywhere  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  be  su- 
preme as  a  maritime  nation. 


Reaction  A^aia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  3,  1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
foreign  policy  plank  of  the  Republican 
Party  platform  Is  the  strongest,  most 
progressive  statement  ever  produced  by 
a  national  party.  The  widespread  public 
acceptance  of  the  platform  and  Its  for- 
eign policy  section  Is  evident. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  into  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  editorial  that  appeared 
in  the  Thursday.  July  23.  issue  of  the 
Halrenlk  Weekly,  an  outstanding  publi- 
cation of  Boston.  Mass. : 

Reaction  Again 

Almost  Immediately  following  release  of 
the  text  of  the  offlclal  platform  for  1964 
adopted  by  the  recent  Republican  conven- 
tion, with  plank  eight  of  the  foreign  policy 
section  calling  for  a  "reafllrmatlon  of  long- 
standing commitment  to  a  course  leading  to 
the  eventual  liberation  of  the  Communist- 
dominated  nations  •  •  •".  C.  L.  Sulzberger. 
the  widely  read  columnist  of  the  New  York 
Times,  wrote  In  that  paper  (July  15)  that  In 
his  opinion  that  plank  was  a  particularly 
gfKxi  example  of  the  "farrago  of  nonsense" 
comprehended   by  the  party  statement: 


196J^ 

-In  the  farrago  of  nonsense  his  (Gold- 
WATDi's)  agent*  have  Inserted  Into  a  basically 
reasonable  platform  he  would  commit  the 
United  States  to  'eventual  liberation'  of  a 
oerplexing  list  of  peoples.  Mixed  together, 
^e  finds  Yugoslavia  and  the  Baltic  SUtes; 
the  Ukraine  and  Armenia.  The  Ukraine  has 
l>een  ruled  by  Russia  longer  tlian  Texas  or 
Ooujwater's  own  Arizona  tiave  been  gov- 
erned by  Washington.  And  does  the  Senator, 
by  wishing  to  'liberate'  the  Armenians,  pro- 
pose to  carve  a  piece  of  allied  Turkey?" 

Incredibly,  this  language  takes  the  student 
of  history  back  to  the  days  of  galloping 
IsolaUon  In  the  United  States— the  post- 
World  War  I  period  of  cynical  reaction  in 
thla  country;  and  It  Is  Incredible  that  Mr. 
Sulzberger  Is  thought  to  be  a  -Uberal,"  as 
too  his  newspaper. 

The  oolumnisfs  careless  Indictment  of  the 
ctjKB  ol  Ukraine  and  Armenia  simply  pro- 
pose* tliat  we  turn  back  the  clock  to  the  days 
otllusanne,  when  Armenia  was  b\u^ed;  or 
at  least,  return  vlb  to  Potsdam. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  quite  obv-lously  Is  so  In- 
censed at  Mr.  OoLDWATKR  that  he  Is  prepared 
to  brand  most  everything  associated  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  as  nonsense. 
Thius.  since  the  OOP  platform  Is  acceptable 
to  Mr.  OoLDWATDt,  It  Is.  Ipso  facto,  a  "farrago 
of  nonsense" — even  the  emlnenUy  Jxist  plank 
summon  that  the  Armenian  case  be  not  for- 
gotten. 

Whatever  Mr.  Goldwatek's  direct  or  In- 
direct influence  on  the  acceptance  of  plank 
8  by  the  convention — the  question  Is  not 
who  wrote  It.  or  for  whom  It  was  tailored— 
we  stand  In  defense  of  the  Republican  Party 
In  Its  reaffirmation  of  America's  traditional 
concept  of  universal  freedom  for  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  especially  since,  at  long 
lafit  after  a  peUent  wait  of  40  years,  we  note 
that  responsible  people  have  found  that  Ar- 
menia fits  once  again  Into  that  context. 

In  quarreling  with  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
Sulzberger  ought  not  to  quarrel  with  the 
righteous  cause  of  the  Armenian  nation, 
which  both  the  Senator  and  he  ought  to 
espouse.  To  make  a  football  of  the  Ar- 
menian case  Is  to  deal  injustice  to  a  cause 
of  oompeUing  principle  and  o\erwhelniing 
historical  veracity.  v        «♦ 

A  close  reading  of  plank  8  makes  It 
more  than  clear  that  those  who  drafted  the 
sutement  simply  proposed  the  eventual 
liberation  of  the  captive  nations  of  the 
USSR  There  was  not  a  word  about  Turkey. 
Mr  Sulzberger's  generous  introduction  thus 
of  the  Turkish  aspect  was  in  this  Instance 
at  best  diversionary. 

But  Blnoe  he  brought  It  up,  let  us  have  our 

If  President  Johnson.  Senator  Goldwater, 
or  any  other  American,  were  to  step  forward 
and  propose  that  a  piece  of  "allied  Turkey' 
ought  to  be  carved  out  as  a  liberated  Ar- 
menian state,  we'd  cheer  so  hard  and  long 
they'd  hear  us  way  up  there  In  the  "nmes 
tower,  where  sometimes  the  sounds  of  harsh 
reality  are  unwelcome. 

What's  wrong  with  America  demanding  Its 
ally  Ttu-key,  cede  Its  Armenian  territories 
60  that  a  free  Armenia  can  be  re-created? 
Where  Is  the  nonsense  in  such  a  proposition? 

It  U  disturbing  that  It  was  Mr.  Sulzberger 
who  said  this  tiling. 

For  he  has  shown  that  he  knows  better. 

In  1943.  he  was  the  first  Western  cor- 
respondent to  dispatch  news  out  of  Turkey 
of    the    existence    of    the    infamous    Turkish 

minority  sanctions  tax,  the  "Varllk  VergUsl," 
iind  It  was  through  his  insistent  dispatches 
that  the  Turkish  Government  was  pressured 
to  lift  this  onerous  measure  of  burden  on 
Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Jews. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  on  other  occasions  has 
demonstrated  that  he  has  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  Armenians  and  their  trav- 
ails; and  he  ought  to  know  by  now  that 
their  difficulties  were  compounded  by  the 
Joint   1920  Turko-Sovlet   attack  on   the  In- 
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dependent  Republic  of  Armenia,  and  the 
partition  of  that  free  state  between  the  two 
aggressor  nations. 

Thus,  if  the  Soviet  holds  «  portion  of 
Armenia  unjustly,  so  too  Is  Turkish  control 
of  the  other  sector  imjust.  What  earthly 
difference  does  It  make,  therefore,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principle,  that  Turkey  is  today  an 
"ally"  of  the  United  States? 

When,  therefore,  a  party  platform  proposes 
the  liberation  of  Soviet  Armenia.  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger ought  not  to  adduce  the  matter  of 
Turkish  Armenia  as  militating  against  such 
a  step,  for  Turkish  Armenia  too  Is  a  candi- 
date for  eventual  liberation. 

It  Is  hardly  a  hallmark  of  "liberalism"  to 
scorn  the  cause  of  the  114  mlUlon  of 
captive  peoples  today  suffering  Soviet  serf- 
dom especially  through  the  adduction  of  the 
weary  and  discredited  "Texas-state"  argu- 
mentations of  Mr.  George  Kennan. 
Armenians  are  Armenians,  not  Russians,  but 
Texans  are  Americans;  and  since  Ukrainians 
too  are  not  Russians,  but  Ukrainians,  what 
price  the  thought  the  Ukrainian  case  is  any 
less  valid  because  the  Russians  have  "ruled" 
Ukraine  for  many  years?  If  this  Is  so. 
Russia  has  ruled  Ukraine  too  long,  and  it 
Is  high  time  that  rule  were  taken  from 
Rvssla.  How  long,  pray,  did  England  rule 
Ireland  that  Ireland  achieved  its  in- 
dependence to  the  applause  of  the  world? 

We  warmly  commend  the  Republican  Party 
for  Its  action  in  favor  of  the  captive  nations 
of  the  UJ5.S.R..  and  give  notice  that  herein 
our  personal  yardstick  of  liberalism  will  be 
the  degree,  if  any.  to  which  parties,  organiza- 
tions, groups  and  Individuals  of  this  Nation 
subscribe  to  the  liberation  of  Armenia. 
Ukraine,  and  other  captive  nations. 

Those  who  use  debate  or  subterfuge 
against  such  an  endorsement  cannot  be  lib- 
erals; for  they  have  championed  reaction 
In  Its  ugliest  and  most  discriminatory  form. 


expenditure  of  funds  of  the  society  in 
making  such  an  award. 

In  allocating  these  scholarships  the 
following  preferences  are  observed: 
First,  sons  of  deceased  and  retired  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  personnel;  second, 
sons  of  active  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
personnel;  third,  sons  of  personnel  of  the 
other  military  services;  and.  fourth,  sons 
of  civilians. 

Inquiries  relative  to  the  award  and 
application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from 
Mrs.  Roy  S.  Benson,  Quarters  "O."  Navy 
Yard,  Washington  25.  D.C. 


American  Municipal  Association  Endorses 
Interama  at  Miami  Beach 


Prep  School  Scholarships  Available  to 
Yonng  Men  Aiming  for  Naval  Acad- 
emy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  californta 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3. 1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  So- 
ciety of  Sponsors  of  the  U.S.  Navy  is  a 
unique  organization  composed  of  women 
who  have  christened  U.S.  naval  vessels. 
Its  rolls  include  several  first  ladies  of  our 
land  and  many  other  women  of  promi- 
nence from  both  service  and  civilian  life. 
In  appreciation  for  the  honor  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  selection 
as  sponsors  of  ships  of  the  world's  great- 
est Navy,  these  fine  women  seek  to  in- 
sure a  steady  flow  of  capable  young  men 
through  the  Naval  Academy  to  man  their 
ships. 

For  this  purpose  the  society  of  spon- 
sors awards  scholarships  to  young  men 
for  preparatory  schools  to  prime  them 
for  entrance  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Acadwny. 
To  receive  such  an  award,  an  applicant 
must  be  acceptable  to  the  scholarship 
committee  of  the  society  as  to  character, 
aptitude  for  the  naval  service,  scholastic 
standing  and  physical  fitness.  Also,  the 
financial  situation  of  his  parents  or  of 
the  applicant  himself.  In  case  he  is  an 
orphan,  must  be  such  as  to  warrant  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mov^Lay,  August  3,  1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  same  thought  and  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  previously  expressed  by  the  Con- 
gress by  joint  resolution  and  by  the  proc- 
lamation of  President  Truman,  the 
American  Muncipal  Association  meeting 
in  Miami,  Fla.,  on  July  29  passed  and 
adopted  a  resolution  strongly  commend- 
ing the  Inter-American  Cultural  and 
Trade  Center.  In  process  of  construction 
in  the  Greater  Miami  area  for  the  con- 
tribution it  would  make  to  the  U£.  econ- 
omy and  toward  the  objectives  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

This  resolution  taken  by  representa- 
tives of  13,000  cities  and  towns  of  the 
United  States  is  as  follows: 

American  Municipal  Assoclation 

RESOLtmON    26 

Whereas  Interama  will  be  the  first  perma- 
nent international  exposition  and  will  por- 
tray the  American  uay  of  life — progress  with 
freedom — and  will  show  what  the  Americas 
and  their  local  governments  have  achieved 
without  the  sacrifice  of  civil  liberties  and 
individual  freedom — within  the  framework 
of  democratic  Institutions;  and 

Whereas  Interama 's  goals  parallel  and  sup- 
port those  of  the  sister  city  program  and 
the  AUlance  for  Progress  and  wUl  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  people  of  the  Americas;  and 

Whereas  Interama  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  and  by  Presidential  proc- 
lamation; and 

Whereas  the  construction  and  operation 
of  Interama  will  create  more  than  100,000 
new  permanent  Jobs  and  generate  many  ben- 
efits to  the  United  States  and  the  nations 
of  Latin  America;  and 

Whereas  this  construction  will  create  em- 
ployment for  thousands  of  unemployed  Cu- 
ban refugees  and  U.S.  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Florida,  the  city  of 
Miami  and  metropoUtan  Dade  County 
through  the  Inter-American  Center  Authori- 
ty has  demonstrated  the  high  national  pur- 
pose of  this  project  by  making  large  In- 
vestments of  money  and  time  and  effort:  and 
Whereas  Interama  has  requested  assistance 
from  the  Community  Pacllitles  Administra- 
tion for  the  planning  and  construction  of 
bvUldings  to  house  the  exhibits  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin  American  nations,  at 
no  cost  to  the  United  Stotes  and  the  Latin 
American  Governments;  and 
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Wbereaa  the  participation  of  the  VJ3.  CSov- 
ermnent  to  Interama  would  assure  partici- 
pation of  foreign  nations  and  major  Indus- 
tries: B«  it 

Resolved.  Iliat  the  American  Municipal 
Association  approves  the  concept  and  objec- 
tives of  Intenuna  and  reco^^nlzee  Its  great 
potential  to  contribute  to  the  national  In- 
terest and  Uie  progress  of  Inter-American 
relations;  and  be  It 

Resolved,  Ttxn,t  the  American  Municipal 
Association  urges  the  administration's  sup- 
port for  financial  assistance  for  Interama 
through  the  Community  Facilities  Admin- 
istration. 

Passed  and  adopted  July  29,  1964. 

The  Miami  Herald,  an  independent 
newspaper  politically,  published  In  Mi- 
ami, took  favorable  note  of  this  action 
endorsing  Interama  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Municipal  Asso- 
ciation at  Its  40th  anniversary  congress 
in  the  following  editorial : 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  July  30.  1964] 
Mayors   U«o«  tTrnriD   Statss   To  Boost 

iNmtASCA 

(By  Oeorge  Southworth) 

The  American  Municipal  Association  ended 
Its  40th  anniversary  congress  here  Wednes- 
day by  electing  Milwaukee  Mayor  Henry  W. 
Maler  president  and  giving  Interama  a  na- 
tional boost. 

Urging  the  Federal  Government  to  give  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  Interama.  the  repre- 
sentatives of  some  13,00O  US.  communities 
gave  approval  "to  the  concepts  and  objec- 
tives" of  the  proposed  first  permanent  Inter- 
national exposition. 

Delegates  unanimously  approved  a  resolu- 
tion presented  by  North  Miami  Beach  Coun- 
cilman Newton  Greene  and  Ralph  Marsl- 
cano  of  the  Florida  League  of  Municipali- 
ties that  the  AMA  "recognizes  Interama's 
great  potential  to  contribute  to  the  national 
Interest  and  the  progress  of  Inter-Amerlcan 
relations." 

Florida's  Democratic  nominee  for  Gover- 
nor. Haydon  Burns,  said  approval  of  the 
Interama  resolution  by  the  AMA  "Is  most 
encouraging." 

"If  the  President  of  the  United  States  or 
others  In  the  administration  have  any  Idea 
that  this  undertaking  was  purely  for  the 
benefit  of  Dade  County,"  he  said,  "this  reso- 
lution should  certainly  dismiss  any  such 
Illusions. 

"I  feel  greatly  encouraged  that  Interama 
can  now  count  on  the  necessary  support 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  the  form  of 
establishment  of  a  US.  exhibit  and  pavil- 
ions for  Latin  American  exhibits  to  Xye  pro- 
vided through  the  $18.5  million  loan  re- 
quested by  Interama  that  now  is  awaiting 
final  decision  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  In  Washington." 

The  Miami  News,  a  paper  long  pub- 
lished by  the  distinguished  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  and  former  Democratic 
nominee  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  now  published  by  members  of 
his  family,  also  took  favorable  note  of 
this  action  of  endorsement  by  the  Ameri- 
can Municipal  Association  in  the  follow- 
ing editorial: 

I  Prom  the  Miami  Ne^-s.  July  28.  1964) 
More  Believers   in  Interama 

Two  more  fine  btxjsts  for  Interama  In  re- 
cent days  should  do  much  to  sustain  the  en- 
thusiasm of  those  who  are  laboring  quietly 
to  make  this  old  community  dream  a  reality. 

First,  the  resolutions  committee  of  the 
American  Municipal  Association,  convening 
on  Miami  Beach,  voted  to  endorse  the  proj- 
ect, and  this  is  surely  the  finest  gift  Miami's 
sister  cities  around  the  Nation  could  make 
to  the  convention's  host  area. 

If  the  Congress  approves  the  resolution  aa 
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ezpeot«d.  Dads  County  will  be  supported  In 
Ita  contention  to  the  Federal  Government 
that  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Trade  and  Cultural 
C«nt«r  Is  orf  national  Importance,  and  not 
purely  local. 

We  were  aljso  encouraged  by  the  Interest 
ahown  In  this  project  by  gubernatorial  candi- 
date Haydon  Bums.  Mr.  Burns  wUl  attempt 
to  secure  some  valuable  mechanical  equip- 
ment now  In  use  at  the  Now  York  World's 
Fair  for  later  transfer  to  Interama. 

Interama  has  been  moving  ahead  steadily 
over  the  past  few  years  under  the  determined 
leadership  of  Dr.  Irving  Muskat,  chairman. 
B\rt  Dr.  Muskat  and  his  authority  cannot  do 
It  all.  These  latest  evidences  of  future  SUte 
and  nationwide  support  are  most  welcwne. 

I  know  of  no  more  representative 
group  in  the  United  States  than  those 
speaking  for  the  13,000  cities  and  towns 
In  the  United  States  through  the  dis- 
tinguished American  Municipal  Associa- 
tion. All  of  us.  including  many  of  our 
colleagues  who  have  given  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  for  the  progress  of 
the  Inter-American  Cultural  and  Trade 
Center  project  would  be  pleased,  I  am 
sure,  by  this  strong  endorsement  of  sup- 
port from  the  American  Municipal  Asso- 
ciation. 


A  New  Look  at  Money  Management 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  3.  1964 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  11 
an  editorial  entitled  "A  New  Look  at 
Money  Management"  appeared  in  Busi- 
ness Week  magazine  and  I  believe  that 
this  editorial  is  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  takes  note  of  "corrective 
proposals  to  strengthen"  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  which  have  been  made  by 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  headed  by  Representa- 
tive Wright  Patman,  of  Texas. 

While  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  Finance  which 
has  been  studying  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  I  do  know  that  its  members  have 
worked  long  and  hard  to  come  up  with 
these  proposals  to  .strengthen  our  cen- 
tral banking  system. 

I  believe  that  the  following  editorial 
comment  on  this  matter  merits  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

A  New  Look  at  Money  Management 
The  past  few  years  have  been  a  period  of 
exceptional  creativity  both  for  monetary 
theory  and  for  the  Improvement  of  the  tech- 
niques of  monetary  management.  The  "cor- 
rective proposals  to  strengthen"  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  advanced  last  week  by  Rep- 
resentative Wright  Patman's  House  Banking 
Committee,  reflect  some  of  this  new  think- 
ing. Where  they  do.  they  deserve  careful 
study. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  Patman's  pro- 
posals (Biislness  Week.  July  4.  1964.  p.  68) 
to  to  promote  the  coordination  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  monetary  policies  with  the 
economic  policies  of  the  rest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  methods  that  he  suggestfi  for 
achieving  this  will  have  to  be  debated  and 
evaluated  on  their  own  merits.  But  they 
should  not  be  rejected  out  of  hand  on  the 


grounds   that   they   would    Impinge   on  th 
traditional  Independence  of  the  Fed 

The  fact  U  thai  no  modem  nation  c»n 
afford  to  let  Its  central  bank  operate  with 
out  regard  to  the  econooUc  policies  and  cam' 
mltments  of  the  elected  government.  Then 
must  be  coordination  of  monetary  pojicy 
with  the  broad  economic  policies  of  the 
administration — or  there  wUl  be  chaos 

What  actually  has  occurred  In  recent  ye»r« 
has  demonstrated  that  the  Fed  can  coordi- 
nate Its  actions  with  those  of  other  Oovl 
ernment  agencies  without  losing  its  effec- 
tiveness. Under  Chairman  WllUam  McC 
Martin,  there  has  been  close  cooperation 
between  the  Fed  and  the  administration. 

The  question  arises,  however,  whether  the 
present  arrangement  would  work  so  well  if 
different  persohalltles  were  Involved.  Thet« 
U  much  to  be  said  for  defining  the  Federal 
Reserve's  relation  to  the  administration  more 
explicitly. 

Patman  makes  two  proposals  to  this  end 
He  would  have  the  term  of  the  Federal  It«. 
serve  Chalrmaa  coincide  with  that  of  the 
President,  so  that  the  President  always  could 
name  his  own  man  to  the  Job.  He  also  would 
require  that  the  economic  report  of  the 
President  Include  a  statement  about  the 
goala  of  monetary  policy  for  the  year  ahead. 

There  Is  merit  In  both  Ideas.  And  Con- 
gress may  want  to  go  further  and  provide 
for  the  coordination  of  policy  by  a  National 
Economic  Council  made  up  of  the  Fedei«l 
Reserve  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  ol 
Bconomic  Advisers,  and  other  officlais. 

Mechanical  arrangements  are  no  substitute 
for  able  men.  But  Congress  may  prevent 
some  unhappy  misunderstandings  In  the  fu- 
tiu^  If  It  takes  the  opportunity  now  to  spell 
out  the  Fed's  role  In  terms  that  cannot  be 
mistaken. 


Norwegian  Contributions  to  American  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3.  1964 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
was  my*  privilege  to  address  the  Sons  of 
Norway  and  the  Daughters  of  Norway 
organizations  of  my  district  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Norwegian  contributions  to 
American  life. 

I  ask  permission  to  Insert  the  address 
In  the  Congressional  Record  for  the  In- 
formation of  those  Members  who  might 
be  Interested  In  the  subject. 

Norwegian  Contributions  to  American  Lin 
One  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  passed 
since  the  C<^)nst4tutlon  of  Norway  was  pro- 
mulgated by  the  National  Assembly  at  Elda- 
vold  on  May  17.  1814.  That  constitution  was" 
formulated  by  an  assembly  composed  of  113 
elected  delegates — farmers,  merchant*.  clvU 
and  military  officials,  and  a  few  noblemen. 
N(jrways  long  fight  for  freedom  had  at  last 
been  won. 

Since  1814,  Syttende  Mai  has  been  cele- 
brated In  Norway  as  we  celebrate  the  Fourth 
of  July  In  America.  By  the  18608,  Seven- 
teenth of  May  celebrations  were  being  held 
In  some  communities  In  America  In  which 
many   Norwegians   had   settled 

The  coming  of  pioneers  from  the  fjords 
of  Norway  to  the  coasts,  valleys,  and  plains 
of  America  Is  a  story  with  more  than  one 
beginning  According  to  the  sagas  of  the 
Vikings,  Lelf  Erlkson  landed  somewhere  on 
our  North  Atlantic  coast  about  the  year 
1003.      In   the  years  that  followed,  Thorfina 
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— i-fnl  established  a  colony,  and  It  was  miners  and  lumbermen.  smaU  farmen  mdA  subway  system.  Ounv^d  Aus  and  Kort  Berie 
KTthat  the  first  white  child  was  born  on  businessmen.  Shipping,  flahing.  and  lumber-  built  the  Woolworth  Building  In  New  York, 
rSlciwQ  sou   probably  In  the  loao's.  ing  have  been  their  main  occupations  on  the     the  Supreme  Court  Building  In  Washington. 

TTnlUe   theM   earUeet  Norwegian   settlers,      west  coast.    In  the  hl^er  brackets  eoiDe  own     and  many  others, 
th^  who  landed  with  their  Dutch  friends     and  operate  packing  compcuilee.  saJmon  salt-  in    the    field    of   science,    Oswald    Veblen. 

#«^the  de  EmAracht  at  New  Amsterdam  In  erlee  and  canneries,  codfish  staUcHU  ashore,  John  A.  Sesland,  and  Ostein  Ore  have  been 
\mo  made  permanent  hmnes  in  America.  It  and  large  fishing  vessels  and  steamers  on  the  among  America's  leading  mathematicians, 
ta^aot  possible  to  determine  the  number  of  sea.  They  engage  In  the  allied  occxipatlons  Ernest  O.  Lawrence  won  the  1939  Nobel  award 
Worweelans  who  came  to  New  Netherland  of  fish  brokers.  boatbuUders,  marine  archl-  for  his  Invention  and  develc^ment  of  the 
during  the  period  of  r>utch  rule.  John  O.  tecta,  and  Inventors  and  manxifacturers  of  cyclotron.  Merle  Tuve  Is  director  of  the  de- 
».}en  has  reconstructed  the  biographies  of  flahlng  gear  and  canning  machmery.  Others  partment  of  terrestrial  magnetism  at  the  Car - 
M  who  came  during  the  period  from  1630  to  at  Norwegian  descent  have  made  significant  negle  Institution  in  Washington.  Lawrence 
1874  That  there  were  mere  Is  possible,  contributions  In  the  fields  of  government,  Hafstad,  former  Director  of  Reactor  Develop- 
They  intermarried  with  the  Dutch  and  Oer-      science,  education,  and  the  arts.  ment  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Is 

^,  In  the  colony,  and  many  of  the  old  The  census  of  1960  reported  that  there  now  director  of  research  laboratories  for 
Sudson  River  families  can  count  Norwegians  were  In  the  United  States  a  total  of  774,754  General  Motors  Corp.  Dr.  Philip  Abelson, 
fcinong  their  ancestors.  people  born  In  Norway  or  of  Norwegian  par-     inventor  of  the  nuclear  submarine,  now  with 

The  modem  story  of  Norwegian  migration  entage  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  10  States  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
liegan  with  the  arrival  In  1825  of  63  Imml-  that  lead  In  the  number  of  first  and  second  carnegle  Institution,  who  was  born  In 
grants,  including  a  baby  bom  at  sea.  from     generation  Norwegians  according  to  the  1960,      Tocoma. 

Stavanger     In^  the    sloop     Restaurationen.     census,  are  as  follows:  jn  the  field  of  medical  science.  Or   Ludvlg 

They  entered  New  York  harbor  on  October  9      „i-,„-.„ta  ,....156  788      Hektoen  has  made  constrlbutlons  In  cancer 

after  a  voyage  of  14  weeks.     The  newcomers     ^' j^rf^.^  76  499      research,  and  Dr.  Alfred  Owre  In  dentistry. 

Mttled    first    in    Orleans    County,    some    35     ^    ^.        "  "       74;  925         Our    educational    leaders    have    Included 

mUes   northwest   of    the   city   of   Rochester      ^~    J^  ^^^^     Bryn  Hovde.  former  head  of  the  New  School 

NY.     There   they   bought  40-acre  tracU  of     jTf^York  -    - 62,116     for  Social  Reeearch;  Frederick  Hovde,  presl- 

heavily  forested  land  at  Wan  acre.  North  Dakota' 53,213      dent   of   Purdue   University;    Peter    Odegard, 

The  first  year  was  a  difficult  one.  Cold  «o^  ^g  35^  former  president  of  Reed  College  at  Port- 
weather   and   Ulness   overtook   them   before     ^""^"                                             ^  .j^^     ^^^^  ^^  ^^  professor  of  political 

even  a  few  inadequate  huts  were  completed.      ^^A^^^-o^-  "/ 26,330     science     at    the    Unlveralty    of    California; 

Gradually,  through  hard  work,  they  cleared     5*;"^^  ...     22, 169     Charles  Odegaard.  president  of  the  Unlver- 

enough    land    to   support    themselves;    they     "^^^  slty  of  Washington:   Agnes  MathUde  Werge- 

put  the  heartbreak  of  those  first  grim  years  These   figures  present  an  Inadequate  pic-      ^^^  former  head  of  the  Department  of  Hls- 

behlnd  them;  they  won  their  personal  war  ture  of  the  number  of  persons  of  Norwegian  ^  -^^  ^^  University  of  WycHnlng,  the  first 
on  poverty.  .    ,      .^        ancestry  because  they  do  not  take  Into  ac-     ^^       ^^   woman  In   the  world   to  earn   a 

In  1834.  a  half  dozen  families  left  for  the      count    those    whose    parents    were    born    in  ^    degree      and    Theodore    C.    Blegen. 

"place  which  Is  called  Kllenaals."  as  one  of  America.  Some  scholars  estimate  that  there  „,  ^^j.  ^f  tils'tory  and  fc«Tner  dean  of  the 
the   settlers   wrote   to   a   friend   In   Norway,     are  In  America  perhaps  a  million  more  per-      '^  school  at  the  University  of  Mlnne- 

Others  from  the  New  York  settlement  fol-      sons  of  Norwegian  ancestry  beyond  the  first     ^'f^ 

lowed  these  pioneers  and  they  were  Joined      and  second  generations.  i«tf*r«  r,uT  neonle  have 

by  newcomer;  from  Norway.     The  banks  of  Norwegians  as  a  group  and  as  Individuals  In  the  d°f^^°',  .1*^,^"  °^  P^^^^ 

the  FOX  River  in  La  Salle  County.  Ih..  be-  have  made  a  significant  contribution  to  our  made  ^^^^i^' ^^l^''^°^^Tl°^%''^,^f. 
came  the  center  of  Norwegian  life  In  Amer-  national  life  and  culture.  Even  before  they  the  field  "^^^  ^^^^  ^d  ^oha^S  B 
w  passed  Bedloe  Island  they  were  Imbued  with     mar  Ager,  Simon  Johnson,  and  JohannMB. 

only  scattered  Individuals  left  Norway  for      l^  ,ove  of  liberty  and  an  appreciation  of  the      Wist       ^'^^^^^'^''^Z^i^^^L^oI 
America  between   1826  and   1836.     The   1836     worth   of   the   Individual,   bred   In  them   by      widely   read.     But  ^  ^^^^^  ^aae 
group,  almost  200  strong,  was  the  first  large      their  history  and  their  life  In  the  valley  and      letters   among   us   '^^   O^*  ■^^"•f!-^;^^: 
Sntingent  to  go  dlrectl?  to  the  West.    From     on  the  fjords  of  their  native  land.    One  re-     whose  masterpiece.     Giants  In  the  Barth. 
this   time   on   there   was  no   break   In   the     suit  of  the  Civil  War  was  to  Identify  the     was  first  published  to  1924. 
movement   from  the  fjords  to  the  prairies.     Norwegian     Immigrants     closely     with     the         Norwegians     prominent    to    the     field     ox 
More    than   a   million   Norwegians   came   to     ideals  and  fortunes  of  their  adopted  coun-     journalism  Include  Victor  F.  Lawson.  former 
America  between  1826  and  1925.    Except  for     try.     Several  thousand  Norsemen  responded     publisher   of    the    Chicago  Dally    News   and 
Ireland     Norway    gave    to   America   a   larger     enthvislastlcally   to   Preelden.t  Lincoln's   call      founder  and  first  president  of  the  Associated 
percentage  of  her  people  than  any  other  na-      for  volunteers.    Deeply  opposed  as  they  were     press;  William  Evjue.  editor  of  the  Madison 
tlon  during  the  transatlantic  migration   of      to  slavery,  many  hundreds  of  Scandinavians     capital  Times;   and  Eric  Sevareld,  Journalist 
the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries.  "gave  their  strength  and  their  lives  for  the     ^jj^j  radio  and  television  commentator. 

Various  reasons  lay  behind  this  movement      unity   and  safety   of   their   adopted   country  ^^^  ^y^^  arena  of  sports  we  can  point  with 

to  America:  A  desire  to  escape  social  and  no  less  bravely  and  no  less  cheerfully  than  p^j^g  ^^  Knute  Rockne,  Sonja  Henle,  Molla 
economic  oppression  at  home;  political  dls-      did  the  naUve- bora  American."  BJurstedt  Mallory,  and  Torger  Tokle. 

satisfaction;  a  reaction  against  the  barren  if  now  we  recall  a  few  outstanding  Nor-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  people  have  made 
formalism  of  the  state  church;  a  desire  to  weglan-Amerlcans  by  name  It  Is  not  to  dis-  ^^^^  contribution  to  American  Government, 
escape  high  taxes  and  compulsory  military  parage  that  great  unnamed  majority  wno  ^^^^^  ^^^  dozen  men  of  Norwelgian  descent 
service;    and  the  quest  for  cheap  land,  eco-      also  served.  ^  ,   „  have     occunled     Governors'     chairs — among 

nomlc  security,  and  a  richer  life.  In  the  realm  of  military  activity.  Coljfans  h  ^^^^   Benson.    Edward 

The  first  mlgraUon  to  1825  was  led  by  Nor-  christian  Heg  organized  and  commanded  the  ^''^J^  ^  j^^^  Erlckson,  and  Arthur  B 
weKlan  Quakers  who  left  their  homeland  In  famous  16th  Wisconsin  Regiment  which  ;;jf  ,1  ^on  Walgren  of  our  own  State 
quest   of    religious,    economic,    and    political      fought  for  the  Union  to  many  battles  and      ^"'K"*  »^   ^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^^ 

freedom  and  settled  on  the  shores  of  Lake  lost  one-third  of  Its  men  tocludtog  its  com-  f'^^^/^^y^^  of  RepresenUtlves,  and  about 
Ontario.  The  last  migration  was  led  by  mander  who  fell  at  Chickamauga.  In  Worm  '^^^^^°^ll°sen£e.  Knute  Nelson  repre- 
■  Norwegian  Mormons,  seeking  the  same  War  II  a  Norse  battalion  was  formed  as  J  "J^^^^^'^j^  to  Congress  for  33  years, 
things^  who  marked  the  path  to  Utah  and  the  part  of  the  9th  I^fan^  Regiment  stationed  ^^^^^^^J^^^f  ^presentatlves  and  27  in 
Par  west.  The  discovery  of  gold  In  Call-  at  Port  SnelUng,  and  trained  for  winter  ww-  »^'°s^^^°''^^°'i/^o«i  birthday  he  received 
forma  was  as  strong  a  force  as  the  dUcovery  fare  to  help  '°  '^^"-^^^^orway.  A  Ma-  ^«^-^^  con^atJlatlons  from'  the  King  of 
of  the  rich,  black  soil  of  Illinois  had  been  in     rlne  battalion  known  as  C^lson  s  R*We"-     ™;!^/   "e  President  of  the  Norwegian  Con- 

earllerdays.  '«*  ^^  ^^*°«  ^"^'°°' T^'/TI^t^^i^  ^c^'^and   >^srd°nt     Harding.       Senators 

Prodded  by  conditions  at  home  and  drawn  canal.      Gen.    Laurls    Norstad   ^elP^    Pl*^  S!^!^X  and  JacSok  represent  our  State 

by  glowing  letters  from  America,  to  succeed-  the  North  African  campaign.     He  served  as  Jj^^'^f^.^^^^*"''*'  '^^P'^''^ 

ine  waves  the  Norwegians  made  the  hazard-  Commander  In  Chief  of   the   United  States  today  to  the  Senate. 

ousTtl^tlc  crc^ng  and  Joined  the  west-  and  Allied  Air  Force,  to  Central  Europe  to  Thus,  the  dream  of  our  Norwegian  ances- 

wa^d  m^ement      '??ey  came  In  succeeding  1961,    and    as    supreme    allied    commander  tors    has   come    tarue    In    generous  jne^ure 

d^^eT  to  IlllnoU   to  Wlsconsto.  to  Iowa,  to  Europe,    from    1956    to    1963.      Now    retired  m  cooperation  with   millions  of  our   fellov^ 

M^nne^t^  to  the  R^d  River  Valley,  and  the  fromThe  Air  Force,  he  is  president  of  Owens-  citizens,    we    have    advanced    man's    age-old 

DakoS^     piom  th^e  fhey  moved  to  Mon-  Corning  Fiberglass  International.  struggle    for   freedom,    and    made    our    own 

tana    and   came   at   last    with  courage   and  As  the  frontier  period  passed,  more  tech-  America.     As   once   agato    we   celebrate    the 

endurance  over  desert  and  mountain,  to  the  nlcally  trained  Norwegians  have  nxade  tou-  ^^^  of  May,  we  can  recall  the  struggle,  and 

Pacific  Ocean  and  Puget  Sound.  trlbutlons  to  our  American  life.     Olaf  Hon  ^^  achievement  of  our  forelaears.     In  their 

In  the  Midwest  the  Americans  from  Norway  built  tunnels  under  the  ^^^''O'^  *f°^*!l!?^  spirit   we    face    the   future   with    hope    and 
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The  PriTiIeffe  of  a  CoDege  Dcfrec: 
Then  aad  Now 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or    VOKTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATTVia 

Monday.  August  3. 1964 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  ccmmencement  exercises  at  Duke 
University  In  June  1964,  Dr.  Calvin  B. 
Hoover,  James  B.  Duke  professor  of  eco- 
nc^nlcs,  Duke  University,  delivered  the 
commencement  address.  This  Is  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  the  Institu- 
tion that  a  member  of  the  faculty  has 
been  asked  to  perform  this  assignment. 

The  text  of  Dr.  Hoover's  address  was 
printed  In  the  Duke  Alumni  Register  of 
June  1964.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this 
address  Is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  therefore, 
I  include  It  in  the  Congressional  Record 
today. 

The  address  follows: 

Thk  Privilkge  of  a   Coli.egc  Degree:   Then 

ANT)    Now 

(By  Calvin  Bryce  Hoover) 

(With  excellence  aa  their  goal,  today's  col- 
lege graduates  were  told  they  ought  to  con- 
sider themselves  future  contrlbuttirs  to  so- 
ciety rather  than  future  leaders.) 

In  comparing  the  privileged  status  ac- 
quired by  a  college  degree  at  two  different 
momenta  of  time.  I  would  like  to  take  the 
date  of  my  own  graduation  as  a  starting 
point.  There  Is  no  ambiguity  about  the 
now.  Now  means  today.  While  then  means 
the  date  of  my  own  graduation,  setting  this 
date  becomes  a  little  complex.  I  should  have 
graduated  In  June  1918.  My  graduation  was 
delayed,  however.  In  May  of  1917,  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  unprecedented  generosity  of 
our  Government  which  in  that  year  offered 
a  large  number  of  what  might  euphemisti- 
cally be  called  "scholarships"  for  a  tour  of 
France.  I  Jumped  at  the  chance,  and  so  had 
a  whole  year  In  Prance  with  all  expenses  paid. 
What  with  one  thing  and  another.  I  did  not 
get  around  to  graduating  until  June  1022. 
For  statistical  purposes,  let  us  split  the  dif- 
ference and  take  the  census  year  of  1930  aa 
representing  then.  This  gives  us  a  44-year 
timeapan. 

The  striking  difference  between  the  priv- 
ilege of  a  college  degree  then  and  now  Is  that 
there  wUl  be  conferred  this  year  roughly  900 
percent  more  "bachelor's  degrees  than  were 
conferred  In  1920.  During  this  period,  popu- 
lation has  Increased  by  about  8  percent. 
This  means  that  almost  six  times  as  large  a 
proportion  of  our  people  will  receive  a  col- 
lege degree  thU  year  compared  with  the  time 
of  my  own  graduation.  This  great  Increase 
In  the  proportion  of  our  population  who  will 
receive  college  degrees  reffecU  the  extent  to 
which  our  society  has  become  both  more 
affluent  and  more  democratic. 

Our  society  has  not  only  become  richer  and 
more  egalitarian  through  time.  It  reflects  the 
Joint  effects  of  these  two  characteristics  more 
than  In  any  other  country  in  the  world  today. 
The  proportion  of  our  population  enrolled  In 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  Is  more  than 
double  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  about  Ave 
times  as  high  as  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  some  six  or  seven  times  as  high  as  in 
Prance.  These  statistics  are  not  strictly  com- 
parable, but  they  will  serve  our  purpose. 

This  striking  improvement  in  the  propor- 
tion of  higher  degrees  granted  has  been  mad* 


poaslbl*  by  a  rate  of  Increase  In  real  product 
per  nuuibour  of  some  2%  percent  per  annum 
compounded.  This  rate  of  Increase  primarily 
reflects  Improvementi  In  the  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction In  our  eoonomy.  It  has  permitted 
total  real  groes  output  of  our  economy  to 
more  than  triple  between  then  and  now. 
Total  net  real  nstlcsial  Income  has  Increased 
at  very  nearly  the  same  rate. 

Of  the  increase  In  productivity  due  to  Im- 
provement   In    technology   which    took    place 
during  this  period  of  44  years,  labor  received 
more  than  90  fiercent.     Thus  our  society  has 
become  both  more  productive  and  more  dem- 
ocratic in  the  distribution  ot  Income.     While 
there  have  been  fluctuations  In  the  degree  of 
inequality    In    Income    distribution    In    the 
United  States,  over  the  period  as  a  whole  the 
rich    have  certainly  not  been  growing  rela- 
tively richer  and  the  poor  relatively  poorer. 
Meanwhile,  the  whole  level  of  Income  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  has  been  rising. 
This  Is  not  to  deny  that  poverty  still  exlsU 
in  the  United  States.     However,  poverty  may 
be  either  a  relative  or  an  absolute  concept. 
President  Johnson  has  suggested  that  fam- 
ilies having  an  Income  of  less  than  $3,000  per 
year  are  living  In  poverty  and  that  20  percent 
of   our   population   arc    In   this   category.     I 
think   this   Is  a  not  unreasonable  definition 
of   current   poverty.     So   long   aa   we   do   not 
have  perfect  equality  In  the  distribution  of 
national  Income,  however,  there  will  always 
be  a  poorest  20  percent  of  our  population  re- 
gardless of  how  great   the  total  Increase  In 
national    Income.     Since    1947,    for   example, 
the   percentage   of   our  population  living   In 
poverty,    by   President   Johnson's   deflnlUon, 
has  In  fact  declined  from  32  to  20  percent. 
(This   la   afte-    allowance   for    the   change   in 
price    level    a    .-Ing    the    period  )      Ten    years 
from  now  after  the  level  of  Income  has  con- 
tinued to  rise  substantially,  someone  might 
wish  to  redefine  the  poverty  level  of  Income 
as  $4,000  per  family  and  then  to  say  that  the 
percentage  of  families  living  In  poverty  had 
not  changed  for  the  better.     It  would  Indeed 
be  desirable  to  have  the  level  of  real  Income 
of  the  poorest  30  percent  of  our  population 
rise  even  above  the  $4,000  level,  but  It  would 
be    nonsense   to   say   that   an   Increase   from 
$3,000   to  $4,000  in  real   Income  as   the   level 
below  which  we  designate  Incomes  as  being 
In  the  poverty  zone  did  not  mean  a  move- 
ment avmy  from  poverty. 

Thus,  we  still  do  have  the  pwoblem  of 
poverty  with  us  today  Just  as  we  have  the 
other  related  but  not  Identical  problem  of 
the  current  high  rate  of  unemployment. 
Both  poverty  and  unemployment  are  un- 
doubtedly related  to  deficiencies  In  educa- 
tion. Yet  here,  too,  we  must  beware  of  the 
current  cliches  which  glibly  assume  that 
more  education  Is  the  panacea  which  would 
solve  these  problems.  There  Is  little  evi- 
dence, for  example,  that  the  lower  rate  of 
unemployment  in  Kurope  compared  with  the 
United  States  Is  a  function  of  more  and 
better  education  there.  1  have  pointed  out 
that  on  the  contrary  the  proportion  of  our 
population  participating  in  higher  educa- 
tion Is  much  higher  In  the  United  States 
than   In   Europe. 

We  all  have  an  obligation  to  contribute 
our  best  efforts  to  the  solution  of  these 
problems.  It  is.  however,  our  fb^t  duty  as 
educated  men  and  women  to  try  to  get  facts 
and  to  analyze  these  facta  before  emotionally 
embracing  proposed  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems which  may  not  be  solutions  at  all. 

TODAT'S    CXADTTATES    JOIN    A     oaXATLT     KXPANDKD 
BOCIOBCONOMIC    OROUV 

It  has  been  the  custom  time  out  of  mind 
to  congratulate  the  graduating  class  on  being 
the  future  leaders  of  their  community,  State. 
and  Nation.  I  never  liked  this  custom,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  follow  It  today.  The  custom 
arose  at  the  time  when  only  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  population  could  hope  to  have 
the  special  advantages  of  a  college  educa- 
tion.    At   this    earlier   time.    It   was    logical 


enough  to  assume  that  the  leadenhio  itf  »v 
Nation  would  be  drawn  trotn  this  Mte>M 
elite.    Leadership  did  ix>t  even  in  tbetSuH 
pertod.  In  fact,  com*  eseluslvely  tnmu!^ 
group  which  had   superior  educational  m 
vantage*,     lien  In  many  fields  of  eni|^r~ 
managed  to  achieve  dUtlncUon  by  orv^^ 
Ing  their  educational  handicap*.    Ftar^^' 
ly.    this   stm    happens,   although   it  isom!' 
stanUy  becoming  more  difficult.  " 

I  have  pointed  out  that  when  you  mKhiat. 
today,  you  are  >o4nln«  tbe  ranks  or  a  e«Ml* 
expanded  socioeconomic  group,  it  tartm 
a  prlvUeged  group,  with  the  •xpeotatioo^ 
annual  Incomes  subetantl&lly  greater  tt^ 
the  average.  Tlie  average  (median)  lae^ 
of  coUege  graduates  »t  a^  36  and  ont  in 
1961  was  roughly  $7,500  oompared  with  $8joo 
for  high  school  gradua.te*.  During  an  aver 
a«e  earning  span  of  life,  this  dlffer«Qoe  miM 
amount  to  some  $80,000.  There  are  oOatmam 
ooets  eo  that  this  amount  Is  by  nomiS 
pure  surplus.  Not  the  leiMt  of  thees  ooato 
are  the  earnings  forgone  while  in  ooUsm 
even  though  these  earnings  would  b*  aT  t 
lower  rate. 

It  would  be  Incorrect  to  attribute  all  of 
this  superiority  In  Inoome  to  the  higher  de- 
gree. Persons  of  greater  Innate  ability  ttnd 
to  go  on  for  the  higher  degrees  even  tboogh 
It  Is  also  true  that  the  higher  degree  at  'tut 
accentuates  ablUty  and  usually  Improvss  It 
In  any  event,  thoee  with  the  higher  dsgne 
do.  on  the  average,  have  a  privilege  which  U 
financially  measurable  on  the  order  of  mag- 
nitude mentioned.  I  repeat  that  I  reject 
the  Idea  that  every  member  of  this  expanded 
privileged  group  has  a  Ood-glven  right  to  be 
considered  a  future  leader.  I  rejected  Uu 
idea  when  tbe  size  of  the  group  was  relatively 
far  smaUer,  and  I  reject  the  idea  even  more 
strongly  now. 

Some  years  ago.  President  Elsenhower  re- 
marked that  he  was  getting  fed  up  with  tha 
constant  talk  of  American  leadership,  m 
though  the  rest  of  the  world  were  humbly 
and  eckmestly  beeeeching  us  to  assume  world 
leadership.  I  agree  with  President  Klsea- 
hower.  I  wonder  how  much  we  would  ap- 
preciate It  If  the  Russians,  the  Chinese,  the 
British,  the  French,  or  the  Iranians  w«r« 
modeetly  to  assert  their  responsibility  tot)n>- 
vlde  leadership  for  los. 

If  I  think  It  Inappropriate  to  addraas  you 
as  future  leaders.  It  would  be  still  more  In- 
advisable for  you  to  think  of  yotirselvss  In 
that  way.  If  you  hint,  however  deUcately. 
to  anjrone  else  that  you  are  grooming  your- 
self for  leadership,  you  will  be  considered  th* 
insufferable  prig  which  you  would  be. 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  encourage  you 
to  be  content  with  mediocrity  or  to  withhold 
your  utmost  efforts  at  achievement.  Tou 
owe  It  to  society  as  well  as  to  yotiiself  to 
repay  the  very  considerable  cost  entailed  in 
your  education  by  attaining  the  highest  pos- 
sible return  on  this  Investment  throxigh 
your  productivity  In  Industry.  In  the  profes- 
sion. In  government,  or  In  the  arts.  Out  of 
your  achievements,  there  may  come  leader- 
ship, but  It  will  be  leadership  which  U 
earned,  not  a  leadership  status  which  is  ac- 
corded you  because  you  have  an  academic 
degree. 

The  idea  that  an  academic  degree  auto- 
matically entitles  the  holder  to  leader- 
ship status  Is  likely  to  breed  conceit  and 
arrogance.  Paradoxically  enough.  It  la  alao 
likely  to  produce  a  sort  of  gxiilt  conscloua- 
ness.  As  a  result,  there  may  be  overcompsn- 
satlon  by  trying  to  aline  yourself  with  all 
movements  and  organizations  which  claim  to 
speak  for  the  masses.  The  Nazi  and  Soviet 
cases,  like  many  others  In  history,  demon- 
strate the  dangers  of  uncrltlcaJ  altnement 
with  mobs  and  the  demagogues  who  lead 
them. 

If  I  do  not  encourage  you  to  consider 
yourselves  as  leaders,  I  certainly  do  not  rec- 
ommend that  you  should  simply  be  followers. 
Those  In  our  society  who  through  achieve- 
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—•nt  have  earned  the  status  of  leadership  do 
Srtind  upon  our  loyal  support  In  attaining 
zSally  desirable  goals.  This  Is  quite  a  dlf- 
J^rtnt  matter  from  the  blind  acceptance  of 
irtit  Oalbralth  has  called  conventional  wU- 
aam.  There  U  hardly  any  responslblUty 
Zhich  U  mcwe  important  for  the  educated 
man  than  the  constont  reexamination  of 
ST  validity  of  this  conventional  wisdom, 
our  responsibility  Is,  nevertheless,  even 
irester  to  examine  before  accepting  the  va- 
Udlty  of  th*  latest  intellectual  fad  which 
Biay  represent  Itself  as  the  successor  to  con- 
TsnUonal  wisdom. 

This  might  appear  as  an  injunction  to  seek 
nlways  the  middle  way.  It  Is  not  so  intended 
St  all-  It  represente,  on  the  contrary,  the 
earnest  hope  that  the  great  expansion  In  the 
proportion  of  our  citizens  who  obtain  the  ad- 
rantagee  of  higher  education  will  Increase 
rather  than  diminish  the  diversity  of  indi- 
vidual Ideas  and  points  of  view.  The  long 
experience  I  have  had  with  the  horrcw^  of 
Ufe  under  totalitarian  state  system  convinces 
jne  that  this  Individual  independence  of 
thought  Is  one  of  the  greatest  bulwarks 
against  the  aspiring  tyrant.  If  the  tyrant  at- 
tains power,  he  at  once  endeavors  to  destroy 
this  individual  Independence  of  thought,  be 
the  tyrant  a  Stalin,  a  Hitler,  ot  a  Castro. 

Ethics  and  decency  do  require  that  we  have 
full  respect  for  the  i>er8onal  dignity  of  all 
persons.  In  some  ultimate  sense  we  are  all 
equal  In  tha  sight  of  God.  all  entitled  to 
mutual  respect,  regardless  of  birth,  of  educa- 
tion. OT  of  social  status.  I  hope  you  wUl  not 
fall  to  retain  a  deep  sense  of  noblesse  oblige 
throughout  life.  Noblesse  oblige  was.  of 
course,  originally  an  aristocratic  concept,  as- 
sociated with  prlvUege.  It  Is  particularly  Im- 
portant that  In  our  more  affluent  and  demo- 
cratic society,  the  greaUy  Increased  number 
of  us  who  have  the  privilege  of  an  academic 
degre*  should  continue  to  recognize  the  re- 
ciprocal aspects  of  our  privilege.  Unlike  the 
ignoble  claim  for  unearned  leadership  status, 
noblesse  oblige  recognizes  that  the  superior 
advantages  you  have  had  do  obligate  you  to 
service  on  behalf  of  your  fellow  man.  I  ex- 
hort you.  consequently,  not  to  regard  yourself 
as  a  futtire  leader  but  as  a  future  contrlbu- 
tOT.  Excellence  may  not  be  attainable  for  all 
of  us;  but  with  excellence  as  our  go^l,  we  wUl 
make  the  greatest  contribution  to  society. 
Striving  for  excellence  la  possible  for  us  all, 
whether  white  collar  or  blue  collar  worker, 
whether  In  the  professions,  In  businese,  or  in 
government.  May  we,  therefore,  always  strive 
toward  excellence  In  our  role  as  contributors 
to  the  social  product.  This  is  our  privilege 
and  our  duty. 
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tar  this  kind  of  cotton  abroad,  I  do  not 
understand  why  such  a  limitation  should 
be  Imposed.  I  am  certain  that  the  De- 
partment win  get  the  sales  proFrazn 
underway  Quickly  and  that  It  wUl  be 
administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  Insure 
results  so  satisfactory  that  the  quanti- 
tative limitation  can  be  eliminated. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  from 
areas  where  this  specialty  type  cotton  Is 
grown,  as  well  as  all  economy -minded 
Members,  join  me  In  expressing  great  In- 
terest In  the  success  of  the  program. 


The  Credible  iBceatire 


Extra-Lonff  Staple  Cotton  Exports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or    NKW    MKXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\"ES 

Monday,  August  3, 1964 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
3,  1964,  I  addressed  the  House  on  the 
subject  of  selling  American-grown  extra- 
long  staple  cotton  for  export.  At  that 
time,  I  deplored  the  delay  which  was 
taking  place  and  urged  that  our  cotton 
be  sold  in  foreign  markets  at  competitive 
prices.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  July  9.  1964,  announced  an 
export  sales  program  for  domestically 
grown  extra-long  staple  cotton.  How- 
ever, for  some  reason  the  announcement 
stated  that  no  more  than  5,000  bales  per 
month  would  be  sold.    II  there  is  a  need 
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Eagene    T.    Kiiuialy — Ontstanding    Con- 
gressional Aid 

SPEECH 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22, 1964 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  most 
pleased  to  have  this  (H>portimity  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  valued  friend,  the  Invaluable 
aid  of  our  great  Speaker,  Eugene  T.  Kln- 
naly.  His  long  period  of  devoted  and 
conscientious  service  is  deserving  of  more 
than  just  passing  mention  and  I  am 
happy  to  associate  myself  with  the  many 
friends  of  this  longtime  Capitol  employee 
in  commending  and  complimenting  him 
on  his  unique  record  of  46  years  as  a 
congressional  assistant. 

Always  cheerful,  friendly,  helpful,  and 
considerate.  Gene  Kinnaly  has  earned  in 
word  and  deed  the  warm  affection  and 
high  regard  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
and  all  who  have  come  to  know  and  ad- 
mire him.  A  man  of  quiet  modesty  and 
great,  imusual  ability,  he  is  at  the  very 
top  of  his  profession  as  add  and  confident 
to  our  great,  distinguished  and  beloved 
Speaker,      the     Honorable     John     W. 

McCbRMACK. 

During  his  long  association  with  the 
Speaker,  he  has  made  outstanding  and 
invaluable  contributions  to  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation.  All  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress who  have  come  to  know  him  are 
aware  of  the  important  tasks  and  duties 
he  has  performed  down  through  years 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  and  changing 
currents  of  natlcmal  politics  and  world 
events. 

Capable,  loyal,  completely  devoted  to 
his  work,  he  has  won  during  the  many 
years  of  his  service  on  Capitol  Hill  a 
legion  of  friends  in  and  out  of  public 
life.  He  enjoys  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  his  associates  and  has  the  confidence 
and  friendship  of  employees  of  the  House 
of  every  rank  and  station. 

I  am  glad  to  be  one  of  the  many  friends 
of  Gene  Kirmaly  to  salute  him.  I  take 
special  pleasure  in  extending  to  him  my 
heartiest  congratulations  on  this  happy 
occasion  with  my  good  wishes  for  many 
more  happy  anniversaries  and  choicest 
blessings  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  rejoice  with  his  many  friends  and 
join  them  In  wishing  for  him  all  the 
blessings  and  graces  of  good  health,  suc- 
cess, happiness  and  further  accomplish- 
ments that  the  good  Lord  may  bestow. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOITTB   CAMOUXSA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  3,  1964 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Capt.  William  A.  Golden  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  has  written  an  excellent  arti- 
cle which  should  be  read  and  heeded  by 
all  who  are  concerned  with  our  defense. 
The  Importance  of  maintaining  a  su- 
perior oflacer's  corps  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. If  we  are  to  do  this,  we  must, 
as  Captain  Golden  says,  provide  ade- 
quate incentives  sufficient  to  retain  these 
officers.  Although  his  article  is  written 
about  the  Navy  it  applies  with  equal  im- 
portance to  all  the  services. 

Captain  Golden's  article  follows  here- 
with: 

Thx  Crkdiblx  iNCaKTIV* 
(In  the  beginning,  there  are  the  ringing 
words,  "trust  and  confidence."  Then,  as 
each  naval  officer  pursues  hJs  own  hrty  grail, 
the  gUstenlng  trappings  and  lofty,  noble 
words — "nicest  sense  ot  honor,  loyalty, 
duty" — sustain  him.  But.  though  words 
may  inspire  and  ornaments  may  be- 
guile, there  are  those  who  would  say,  with 
the  author,  "OfBcers  cannot  be  paid  Uke  bus- 
boys,  worked  like  field  hands,  and  released 
like,  old,  slow  halfbacks.") 
(By  William  A.  Golden,  captain,  U.S.  Navy) 
No  one  has  seriously  qtiestloned  that  our 
military  forces  mu£t  provide  a  credible  de- 
terrent. ^^^len  it  became  apparent  that  a 
nuclear  response  to  low-order  provocations 
was  inappropriate,  steps  were  taken  to  de- 
velop a  range  of  military  raaponses  which 
would  be,  In  the  estimate  of  aa  enemy,  prac- 
tical and  Inevitable  against  ai^  lorm  of  ag- 
gression. The  doors  of  our  mllKary  strate- 
gies swing  on  the  Jeweled  bearings  of  cred- 
ibility. 

The  VS.  Navy  has  officer  personnel  prob- 
lems.    Midshipmen    In    unacceptable    n\im- 
bers,  Including  some  of  the  telghtest,  have 
preferred  commissions  In  one  of  the  other 
services.    There  has  been  a  chronic  shortage 
of  unrestricted   line   Ueutenants  for  over   a 
decade.     Prom  among  the  scarce  Ueutenants. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  draft,  against  their 
will,  candidates  for  nuclear-power  training, 
and  by  inference,  for  the  submarine  service. 
Captains  have  been  compelled  to  serve,  under 
various  rules,  from  2  to  5  years  In  grade  be- 
fore a  request  for  retirement  would  be  ap- 
proved.    A  BlmHar  provision  operates  in  the 
case  of  senior  and  master  chief  petty  officers. 
In   short.   It   U    hard    to   get  unresUlcted 
line  officers  as  ensigns,  hard  to  keep  them  as 
lieutenants,  and  hard  to  keep  them  as  cap- 
tains.    Except  for  the  pension  prisoners  stay- 
ing in  lor  20  years,  more  tmlversal  expression 
of  dissatisfaction  can  hardly  be  Imagined. 
The  fact  that  the  most  senior,  capable,  and 
experienced  officers   and  men  must  be  pre- 
vented  from   retiring   Is   truly   a  significant 
one,  fCM*  these  men  know  the  service  best. 

The  factor  which  is  such  an  Important 
multiplier  in  the  formula  for  deterrence — 
credibility — Is  at  the  heart  of  the  officer  re- 
tention program.  Officers  who  do  not  choose 
to  enter  or  remain  in  the  Navy  simply  do  not 
believe  that  the  advantages  of  a  naval  career, 
whatever  they  are,  outweigh  the  disadvan- 
tages, whatever  they  are.  If  the  evidences  of 
dissatisfaction  were  isolated  or  temporary, 
perhaps  the  present  circumstance  could  be 
tolerated.  In  fact,  they  are  pervasive  and 
persUtent,  and  deserve  f\irther  examination. 
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The  attractiveness  of  a  naval  career  Is  the 
measure  of  the  superiority  of  the  Incentives 
over  the  trials  of  Navy  life.  If  the  incentives 
exceed  the  trials,  officers  stay  In  the  service, 
but  no  one  can  tell  which  man's  trials  are  an- 
other man's  Incentives,  and  vice  versa.  Long 
deployments  may  be  an  attraction  to  the 
young  bachelor  and  a  trial  to  the  new  father. 
Low  pay  may  be  relatively  unimportant  until 
the  college  tuition  bills  arrive.  In  general, 
the  trials  of  the  service,  such  as  low  pay  and 
long  deployments,  are  concrete  and  exist  In 
the  present.  Incentives,  such  as  retirement 
benefits,  prestige,  and  self-satisfaction,  tend 
to  be  Intangibles  existing  In  the  future. 
Trials  and  Incentives  may  change  values, 
that  la.  such  benefits  as  retirement  and  medi- 
cal care  may  be  of  little  concern  to  the  young 
officer  but  of  major  Importance  to  him  as  he 
grows  older.  Conversely,  features  such  as 
low  pay  and  long,  frequent  deploymenU  be- 
come trials  as  the  officer  with  a  growing 
family  perceives  the  constantly  growing 
scope  of  his  personal  responslbllliles. 

Whatever  the  variations.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  balance  must  be  strvick  in  the  mind  of 
the  Individual  officer  at  the  time  he  makes 
a  decision.  It  Is  Immaterial  that  Congress. 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel  maintain  that  the  advan- 
tages outweigh  the  trials  The  ballots  are 
cast  by  thoiisands  of  officers  whose  percep- 
tions of  the  values  Involved  are  the  only 
authentic  ones.  The  Incentives  offered  have 
simply  not  met  the  test  of  the  marketplace. 
Nor  can  this  be  attributed  to  stupidity;  It 
is  In  fact  the  reverse  which  Is  true.  The 
Cordlner  Commission  reported  that,  •  Retaln- 
ablllty  In  the  service  Is  In  Inverse  proportion 
to  education." 

If  an  officer  contemplates  m.iklng  a  career 
In  the  Navy,  he  should  know  the  dimen- 
sions of  that  career.  If  he  contemplates 
making  his  relationship  a  permanent  one. 
he  should  know  what  set  of  attitudes  exist 
between  him  and  the  service. 

It  Is  wholly  fair  to  ask  If  there  Is  such  a 
thing  as  a  naval  career.  The  Cordlner  Com- 
mission concluded: 

"Even  a  full  military  career  Is  a  relatively 
brief  one,  and  service  personnel,  oft<»n  at 
the  height  of  their  productivity,  family  ob- 
ligations, and  financial  commitments,  are 
forced  to  alter  their  standard  of  living  to 
the  reduced  economic  level  Imposed  by  re- 
tirement."       ' 

At  a  time  when  a  third  of  our  officers  seem 
preoccupied  In  writing  up  their  resumes, 
and  another  third  seem  to  be  taking  off- 
campus  courses  In  preparation  for  a  civilian 
Job,  we  are  compelled  to  ask  whether  or  not 
the  Navy  Is  Indeed  a  profession  in  which  a 
man  may  make  a  career.  We  may  theorize 
at  some  length,  as  has  Prof.  Samuel  P.  Hunt- 
ington who  says  that  officers  are  professionals 
In  the  "management  of  violence  "  It  Is  true 
that  a  professional  approach  and  a  profes- 
sional level  of  skill  are  requf^d  In  many  as- 
pects of  naval  operations.  But.  In  the  final 
analysis,  no  matter  what  hypotheses  are  ad- 
vanced, successful  lawyers,  doctors,  engineers, 
or  architects  do  not  turn  to  the  sale  of  real 
estate.  Insurance,  or  securities  In  later  life. 
It  Is  this  factor  which  precludes  the  Navy 
from  being  a  career  for  the  vast  majority  of 
unrestricted  line  officers— it  Is  In  no  way  a 
llfework  It  Is,  In  fact,  a  pseudoprofesslon 
In  which  only  the  most  extraordinarily  suc- 
cessful have  earned  a  lifelong  livelihood. 

With  respect  to  being  called  professionals 
In  the  "management  of  violence."  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  If  there  Is  no  violence 
there  can  be  no  professional  management 
of  It.  To  say  "professional  custodians  of 
the  weapons  of  violence"  may  be  nearer  to 
the  truth,  but  It  Is  a  fundamental  mistake 
to  describe  the  naval  officer  as  professional. 
He  Is  at  most  a  professional  at  overcoming 
his  Ignorance  as  he  proceeds  from  duty  sta- 
tion to  duty  station. 

We  are  not  constrained  to  affect  a  char- 
itable view  of  the  naval  career  or  profession. 
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for  It  Is  precisely  the  charltaMe  Tlew  which 
haa  resulted  In  our  predicament.  It  1b  now 
necessary  to  recognize  objectively  that  officers 
cannot  be  paid  like  busboys,  worked  like 
field  hands,  and  released  like  old,  slow  half- 
backs— not  because  It  Is  not  legal,  but  be- 
caiise  It  simply  Is  not  good  business.  We 
have  already  undergone  15  years  of  difficult 
officer  recruiting,  and  we  may  take  proper 
notice  that  quality  as  well  as  quantity  Is 
Involved.  We  therefore,  face  the  prospect  of 
operating  the  supersonic,  electronic,  atomic 
Navy  of  1973  with  an  officer  corps  developed 
from  25  years  of  iX)or  recruiting.  Professor 
Huntington  provides  us  with  the  reason  for 
taking  a  cold,  hard  look  at  our  officer  prob- 
lems: 

"The  deterioration  of  the  officer  citrps.  the 
product  of  the  entire  Frederlcklan  system  of 
selection  and  organization,  culminated  in 
the  dlstLster  at  Jena  and  the  capitulation 
of  the  Prussian  fortresses  to  Napoleon." 

A  young  man.  then.  If  he  takes  an  objec- 
tive view  Instead  of  a  lyrical  one.  may  hi>n- 
estly  conclude  that  the  Navy  as  a  career  falls 
somewhat  short  of  what  he  might  expect 
from  a  true  profession. 

If  he  resolves  this  situation  satisfactorily 
In  his  own  mind,  he  must  still  determine 
what  set  of  attitudes  will  exist  between  him 
and  the  Navy.  Senator  John  C  Stfnnis  In 
an  Interchange  with  Adm  H  P.  Smith,  said. 
"I  like  your  concept  that  It  Is  a  privilege 
to  serve  In  the  Navy."  Tills  concept  may 
have  worked  when  the  Navy  could  not  even 
commission  all  of  Its  Naval  Academy  grad- 
uates, and  It  may  be  an  altogether  admirable 
philosophy,  but  It  does  not  meet  the  competi- 
tive requirements  of  the  day 

There  exist  in  writing  at  least  four  docu- 
ments which  describe  what  the  naval  officer 
shall  be  to  his  Navy.  They  are  his  commis- 
sion, John  Paul  Jones'  Code  of  a  Naval  Offi- 
cer, the  Code  of  Conduct,  and  General  Order 
21  on  leadership.  There  Is  no  document  de- 
scribing what  the  Navy  shall  be  to  Its  officers. 
The  Navy  seems  always  to  have  had  an  un- 
usually lucid  concept  of  the  obligation  of 
the  man  to  the  organization;  it  does  not  have 
any  discernible  concept  of  the  obligation  of 
the  organization  to  the  main.  A  relation- 
ship exists,  of  course,  and  It  was  made  clear 
by  a  legal  opinion  expressed  during  the  1959 
"hump  hill"  hearings: 

"In  short,  it  Is  perfectly  obvious  that  no 
regular  officer  of  the  armed  services  can  be 
considered  to  have  a  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Congre.ss  can  by  statute 
establish  the  means  by  which  that  officer 
may  be  discharged  or  retired  •  •  •.  And  the 
Congress  can  also  change  these  statutes 
without  exposing  the  Government  to  a 
charge  of  having  violated  a  contract,  or  of 
having  arbitrarily  acted  In  bad  faith." 

A  naval  officer,  therefore.  Is  undertaking 
what  Is  acknowledged  to  be  a  relatively  brief 
career.  In  which  he  Is  privileged  to  serve.  If 
he  Is  not  considered  to  be  under  a  contrac- 
tual arrangement,  then  he  must  be  depend- 
ent upon  the  good  faith  of  his  employer  who 
may  not  even  be  exposed  "to  a  charge  of 
having  violated  a  contract  or  having  arbi- 
trarily acted  In  bad  faith  "  The  trust  and 
confidence  of  our  officers,  not  In  our  officers. 
Is  therefore  one  of  the  most  precious  and 
delicate  assets  we  have. 

Under  this  set  of  circumstances,  we  are 
wholly  Justified  In  Inquiring  more  fully  Into 
the  ways  In  which  the  Navy  has  supported 
Its  officers  In  the  attainment  of  Incentives 
which  would  override  the  trials  of  the 
service. 

One  example  will  suffice  to  illuminate  the 
philosophical  relationship  between  the  Navy 
and  Its  officers.  When  It  was  decided  that 
the  prestige  of  the  naval  officer  should  be 
raised,  officers  were  again  required  to  buy 
swords.  On  the  surface  this  appears  to  be  a 
routine  matter  for  the  Uniform  Board;  phil- 
osophically. It  reveals  a  fundamental  disre- 
gard for  the  officer  and  his  family.     Swords 


cost  money,  and  at  a  time  when  Inadeauau 
pay  was  being  devalued  by  Inflation  offl^I! 
were  required  to  buy  swords  in  order  to  ml. 
their  own  prestige.  This  kind  of  decUton 
(like  all  others)  can  be  rationalized  in  tern^ 
of  the  "good  of  the  service.  "  but  consiS 
what  the  effect  might  have  been  had  th% 
decision  been  to  present  swords  to  all  regulJ 
officers  rather  than  to  make  them  buy  them 

A  »50  sword  Is  patently  not  a  major  Issue- 
but  a  50-cent  philosophy  Is. 

A  philosophy  of  penury  has  pervaded  the 
[entire I  monetary  relationship  flowing  from 
the  Navy  to  Its  Individual  officers.  If  th«e 
Is  a  way  to  prevent  the  expenditure  of  funds 
to  Individuals,  the  Navy  will  find  It.  even  U 
the  expenditure  U  within  the  law.  If  travel 
can  be  classed  as  group  travel.  It  will  be-  If 
TAD  can  be  described  as  "under  Instruction" 
It  will  be.  If  Inadequate  BOQs  can  be 
classed  as  adequate,  they  will  be.  Finally  «« 
may  look  at  the  Navy  position  on  respoim- 
blUty  pay.  Admiral  Smith  has  sUted  that 
the  Navys  position  Is  that  responsibility  U 
what  an  officer  works  for  as  he  advance, 
through  his  career  Should  cash  be  added 
as  an  Incentive,  he  said,  the  Navy  feels  that 
the  whole  philosophy  of  command  would 
suffer 

That  Is.  In  addition  to  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  organizational  obstacles  to  better 
pay.  the  Navy  Itself  tends  to  diminish  the 
financial  Incentives  of  a  career. 

We  may  contrast  this  attitude  with  that  of 
the  president  of  the  Du  Pont  Corp  .  who 
said:  "For  most  people,  maximum  effort  Is 
allied  closely  to  Inducements  which  they  can 
Identify  as  promoting  personal  interest."  and 
with  that  of  United  States  Steel,  which  has: 
"•  •  •  a  patent  award  system,  a  wage  In- 
centive program  for  the  great  majority  of 
pnxluctlon  and  maintenance  workers,  em- 
ployee suggestion  plan,  a  sales  manage- 
ment Incentive  plan,  a  works  management 
Incentive  plan,  a  general  management  In- 
centive plan,  a  stock  option  Incentive  plan, 
and  a  savings  plan  for  eligible  salaried  em- 
ployees which  features  purchasing  United 
States    Steel   stock" 

The  Navy  operates  not  so  much  at  an  eco- 
nomic dlsadvanUige  as  at  a  philosophic  dis- 
advantage, which  has  resulted  In  what  might 
be  called  "Let  them  eat  cake  "  benefits:  the 
delay  In  raising  mlllUry  per  diem  rates  after 
the  civil  service  rates  had  been  raised;  the 
delay  In  effecting  a  raise  In  quarters  allow- 
ance after  having  described  the  urgent  need; 
and  the 'delay  until  October  1.  1963.  of  a  pay 
bill  described  as  "priority  legislation."  It  U 
Justifiable  to  conclude  that  this  U  the  pattern 
for  the  future  as  well. 

The  great  defense  controversies  of  our  time 
have  Invariably  concerned  machinery  or  or- 
ganization. The  aircraft,  the  battleship,  the 
carrier,  the  B-36,  Skybolt,  TFX.  the  B-70, 
unification.  Nlke-Zeus.  and  nuclear  power 
have  each  had  their  energetic  proponents 
No  one  has  ever  resigned,  been  dismissed  or 
been  courtmartlaled  because  of  people.  Yet, 
man  Is  Invariably  described  as  the  indispen- 
sable element  In   modern   warfare 

Such  llpservlce  is  merely  a  facade  behind 
which  our  Incentives  have  been  shrinking 
and  disappearing.  We  will  fight  to  keep  15 
aircraft  carriers;  we  will  reorganize  to  get 
Polaris,  and  we  will  fight  to  keep  It  under 
Navy  control.  Concerning  people,  we  will 
retreat;  we  will  delay;  we  will  compromise. 
Each  gain  Is  counterbalanced  by  some  loss— 
aviation  cadet  bonus,  tombstone  promotion 
benefits,  50  percent  fight  pay.  Government 
Insurance,  foreign  duty  pay.  retirement  pay, 
commissary  privileges,  retired  medical  care. 
At  the  same  time,  deployment  commltmenu 
have  never  been  higher,  and  there  Is  no  sign 
of  abatement.  Very  simply,  the  trend  of  the 
Inducements  to  stay  In  the  Navy  Is  down;  the 
trend  of  the  trials  Is  up.  It  U  credible  that 
the  trials  are  real  and  Increasing;  It  Is 
credible   that  the  Incentives  are  vulnerable 
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^<1  vanishing;   it  ta  not  now  credible  that 
the  trends  wUl  be  reveraed. 

Wo  »re  not  oonitimlned  to  take  a  charitable 
«iiiw  of  our  drcurMtancea;  neither  are  we 
rtfluUtrf  to  And  a  scapegoat.  It  to  required 
tSt  we  describe  accurately  the  deterioration 
of  our  incentives,  for  only  then  can  we  dem- 
onstrate that  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  the 
long  road  we  have  followed.  We  have  done 
^nwe  could  with  persuasion,  with  compro- 
mlae  with  retreat,  with  diplomacy,  with 
gweet  reasonableness.  We  have  followed  this 
course  with  the  best  of  Intentions,  plainly 
free  from  avarice.  Our  efforts  have  been  re- 
warded with  a  niggardly  pay  raise  reduc- 
tantly  enacted. 

Pay  of  course.  Is  valuable  as  an  Incentive 
because  of  Ita  versatility.  It  may  be  con- 
verted into  any  desirable  end,  as  contrasted 
to  medical  care,  for  example,  which  may  be 
uaed  only  for  medical  care.  Pay  can  be  con- 
verted into  prestige  or  retirement,  but 
neither  preetige  nor  retirement  can  be  con- 
verted to  pay.  In  short,  fringe  benefits  [do] 
enter  (and  cloud  1  the  IncenUve  picture,  and 
we  may  be  enlightened  by  Mr.  Ralph 
Cordlner's  deecripUon  of  the  General  Electric 
program: 

"Theee  are  good  positions,  and  they  are  im- 
proving. In  1939.  the  average  General  Elec- 
tric employee  earned  •2,028  a  year,  including 
the  value  of  benefit  programs.  Today,  a 
General  Electric  position  is  worth  $5,627  a 
year,  on  the  average,  and  that  Includea  a 
splendid  package  of  pension,  insurance,  vaca- 
tion, yearly  holiday,  and  other  benefits  pro- 
vldmg  better  economic  security.  As  we  In- 
troduce greater  automation  and  the  propor- 
tion of  skilled  workers  Increases,  the  average 
General  Electric  employee  of  1965  may  well 
be  earning- as  high  as  »8,000  to  $9,000  a  year 
In  pay  and  benefits. 

"Prom  readlxkg  the  headlines  these  days, 
one  might  assume  that  the  so-called  fringe 
benefits  are  a  recent  innovation  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  On  the  oontrary,  this  company 
and  others  pioneered  many  years  «igo  In  pro- 
grams to  provide  for  employment  security. 
The  GE  pension  plan  was  Introduced  in  1912 
and  ha*  already  paid  out  $150  million.  Our 
insurance  plans  stated  in  1920.  and  many 
other  benefit  programs  had  their  beginnings 
In  that  era.  The  company  is  still  pioneering. 
Last  year  there  were  32  significant  Improve- 
menU  in  pay  and  benefits,  including  a  med- 
ical insurance  plan  which  Is  far  ahead  of  any 
other  medical  insurance  plan  in  industry, 
providing  employees  up  to  $16,000  Insurance 
against  the  cost  of  a  catastrophic  lllnees." 

Ancxther  Incentive — oversea  shore  duty — 
provides  a  good  example  of  where  we  stand. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  an  esti- 
mated 700,000  U.S.  civilian  Industrial  em- 
ployees living  overseas  on  their  higher  rates 
of  pay.  when  the  gold  flow  problem  be- 
comes acuta,  it  is  only  the  servicemen's  de- 
pendents— not  the  tourists  or  civilians — who 
are  threatened  with  a  long  family  separation. 
The  be«t  we  may  aay  Is  that  the  champions 
of  man.  the  sine  qua  non,  were  thunderlngly 
reticent. 

Military  retirement  is  assailed,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Government  Bubaidizes  vir- 
tually all  retirement  plans  public  and  private. 
Corporate  contributions  to  pension  plans  are 
deductible  from  groes  Income  as  a  buslneae 
expense.  Since  these  contributions  are  on 
the  order  of  $6  blUlon  annually,  and  would 
be  taxable  as  profit  at  the  prevailing  rate, 
we  may  calculate  that  the  Government  loses 
more  In  taxes  from  this  source  alone  than 
the  cost  of  military  retirement— without 
considering  the  rubeldy  the  P'ederal  Govern- 
ment provides  to  the  railroad  retirement 
fund,  eoclal  security.  cItU  service  retirement, 
and  other  plana. 

Somebody  has  gotten  the  Idea  that  talent 
does  not  have  to  be  rewarded  as  long  as  It  Is 
In  uniform.  The  profit  Incentive,  the  basis 
of  the  system  of  free  enterprise  which  is  said 
to  have  built  our  coimtry.  Is  apparently  con- 


sidered   to    be    li»Operative    for    aervloemflai. 
Regrettably,    the    olBcer    deflclencl*a    Bho>w 

that  it  is  not. 
Gen.   William  P.  McKee,  UfJ.  Alp  Porce, 

has  said: 

-•  •  •  Capabilities  times  will  times  belief 
equals  deterrence.  All  the  elements  mtist  be 
present  to  achieve  the  desired  result.  Just 
as  In  a  mathematical  formtila.  If  any  of  the 
three  elements  Is  aero,  then  the  restilt  Is 
zero.  If  any  of  the  three  values  Is  more  than 
zero,  but  still  quite  low,  the  resulting  degree 
of  deterrence  is  quite  low." 

General  McKee  goes  on  to  say.  "Por  ulti- 
mately, our  deterrent  posture  depends  on 
the  people  who  man  our  weapons  sys- 
tems. •  •  •  I'm  sure  you  will  agree  that  they 
must  be  properly  compensated  for  their 
efforts,  and  provide  a  career  which  is  at- 
tractive and  assures  the  retention  of  their 
costly  skills  to  the  defense  efforts." 

Everybody  does  agree,  of  course,  but  the 
paychecks  keep  shrinking.  We  may  be  reas- 
sured, however,  by  a  recent  step  which  has 
Just  been  taken — the  establishment  of  an- 
other pay  study  group. 

The  incentives  to  stay  in  the  service  have 
simply  got  to  be  made  credible.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  for  naval  officers  of  the  unre- 
stricted line,  who  undergo  most  of  the 
hazards  and  most  of  the  trials  of  the  service, 
and  for  the  technically  trained  officers  who 
are  most  subjected  to  the  temptations  of  in- 
dustrial empl03rment.  The  consequences  of 
our  present  course  are  ominous.  By  1973. 
we  will  have  an  officer  corps  generated  from  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  poor  procurement 
and  retention — poorly  edvicated.  dlBsatlfifled, 
and  ill  equipped  to  man  the  high-velocity 
Navy  equipment  we  expect  to  have. 

Retention  of  officers  swings  on  the  Jeweled 
bearings  of  credibility.  The  Navy  must  lead 
the  way  to  a  credible  incentive — In  pay, 
fringe  beneflts,  and  above  all  in  the  con- 
fidence of  lU  officers.  If  the  UJ3.  Navy  does 
not  attain  a  credible  Incentive  for  good  men 
to  stay  in  the  service,  we  shall  not  have  a 
credible  deterrent.  A  national  disaster  could 
not  be  more  simply  described. 


After  15  Year$  of  Urban  Renewal,  Nor- 
folk CottfinDc$  a$  '^Shinnig  Example** 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HOH.  ALBERT  RAINS 

OF      AT    A-BAtMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3, 1964 


Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speskker,  In  the  May 
1964  publication  of  the  Norfolk  Chamber 
of  Commerce  entlUed  "New  Norfolk," 
there  Is  what  I  consider  to  be  an  excellent 
article  on  the  urban  renewal  progrram  In 
Norfolk.  Va.  This  article  was  written  by 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  dlstln- 
gvdshed  gentleman  from  Virginia's  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District,  Mr.  Portkh 

I  am  Iricluding  this  article  In  the  R«c- 
ORB,  because  I  feel  it  merits  the  careful 
consideration  by  all  Members: 
AmsR  15  YiAKS  OF  Urban  Rxnewal,  Norfolk 

CoNTiN-mcs  AS  "Shining  Examplx" 
(By  PosTiR  Hardt.  Jr.,  Member  U.S.  House 
Of  RepresenUtlves  from  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  for  18  years) 
The   lack   of  decent  housing  for  mlUiona 
of  Americans  In  sltuns,  and  the  growing  de- 
cay of  our  cities  In  the  past,  presented  over- 
whelming problems.     No  individual,  no  pri- 
vate rganlzatlon,   nor   even  any  local   gov- 


ernment   could     successfully    tackle     them 
alone. 

The  Tuten  renewal  program  was  eetab- 
liahed  by  Congress  In  1049  during  the  Tru- 
man administration.  It  grew  out  of  a  recog- 
nition that  bll^t  In  urb«ui  aavas  and  all 
its  attendant  evUs  ocKistltatsd  pvoMems  that 
had  to  be  faced.  The  sound  growth  and 
development  of  our  cltlss  was  reoognlzed  as 
an  Important  goal  of  national  policy  and 
the  accomplishment  of  this  goal  required 
Federal  enoouragMnent  and  assistance. 

Urban  renewal  has  been  a  bipartisan  pro- 
gram from  the  start,  sponsored  and  approved 
by  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike.  Sena- 
tor Robert  A.  Taft  was  one  of  its  original 
three  sponsors,  together  with  Senator  El- 
lender.  of  Louisiana,  and  Senator  Wagner, 
of  New  York.  During  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration in  1954.  and  again  In  1966  and 
1959,  It  was  expanded  and  strengthened. 
Substantial  Improvements  were  made  and 
additional  funds  were  authorlaed  by  the 
Congress  in  1961.  the  flJiwt  year  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration. 

Urban  renewal  has  not  bsen  limited  to 
any  particular  region  erf  th*  Unlt«d  States, 
nor  has  It  been  limited  to  Wg  cltlea.  In  1963. 
nearly  one-half  of  more  than  700  locall-  . 
ties  actively  participating  In  th«  program 
had  populations  of  less  than  26,000— many 
of  them  in  the  Southeast.  Of  1.666  federaUy 
assisted  urban  renewal  projects  or  activities 
in  the  Nation  at  the  end  of  19«3.  a  total  of 
S39  were  In  the  Southeastern  States,  and  35 
in  Virginia.  This  has  become  truly  an  ef- 
fective national  program,  serving  weU  aU 
sections  of  the  country. 

The  Congress  stipulated  In  its  1949  Decla- 
ration of  National  Housing  PoUcy  that  "pri- 
vate enterprise  shall  i>e  encouraged  to  serve 
as  large  a  part  of  the  total  need  as  It  can" 
in  order  to  attain  "a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every  Ameri- 
can family,  thus  contributing  to  the  develop- 
ment and  redevelopment  of  communities, 
and  to  the  advancement  of  the  growth, 
wealth,  and  security  of  the  Nation." 

The  primary  emphasis  on  private  enter- 
prise has  remained  a  basic  ^inciple  of  ttie 
American  \irban  renewal  program. 

Through  urban  renewal,  local  governments 
help  and  support  private  Indtistry  to  achieve 
what  It  cannot  do  alone.  The  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment, pursuant  to  reqxieets  from  the  lo- 
calities, provides  necessary  additional  funds 
and  technical  know-how  which  local  gov- 
ernments cannot  supply  from  their  own 
resources. 

NXARLT   (4  BILLION  SPINT  TO  DATS 

The  total  Pederal  expenditure  authorized 
by  the  Congress  for  urban  renewal  to  date 
is  nearly  $4  bUlion.  That  Is  a  lot  of  money. 
But  compared  to  some  otho-  Pederal  pro- 
grams It  Is  relatively  small.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  few  Instances  of  mismanagement 
which  have  been  Identified,  the  reeiilts  this 
$4  billion  has  achieved  are  tangible  and  truly 
phenomenal.  Aside  from  helping  to  ImUd 
the  physical  environment  we  want  for  our- 
selves and  our  children.  It  Is  proving  to  be 
a  good  investment  financially. 

Recent  congressional  hearings  on  urban 
renewal  legislation  have  brought  out  the  Im- 
pressive fact  that  every  dollar  of  Pederal  In- 
vestment In  urban  renewal  generates  about 
$6  In  private  investment — in  building 
construction  and  related  activities  that 
are  of  direct  benefit  to  the  growth  of  our 
Tiftt.ir>na.i  economy.  and  of  permanent  finan- 
cial gain  to  cities  and  local  govemmento. 

With  mushrooming  Increases  In  mxmicipal 
costs  and  ^*ratt»t\  tax  sources,  local  govern- 
ments need  money.  Cities,  through  urban 
renewal,  have  been  able  to  raise  their  rev- 
enues to  realistic  and  responalble  levels,  to 
strengthen  their  economic  sinews  through 
real  estate  tax  gains.  They  have  Increased 
commercial  and  Industrial  activity  and 
achieved  higher  returns  tro«n  land  put  to 
new  and  better  tises  and  more  receipts  frtxn 
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buBlneoa  privilege  taxes.  New  Jobs,  new  mar- 
kets, and  business  expansion  have  rerulted 
from  better  locatton.  improved  traffic,  and 
adequate  parking.  Tliere  has  been  conslder- 
abls  attraction  of  new  enterprises — par- 
tlciUarly  distributive  and  wholesale  firms — 
that  do  not  want  to  be  trapped  In  undesir- 
able sites.  Ttiva  cities,  through  urban  re- 
newal, once  again  can  stand  on  their  own 
feet. 

NXW  BTJILOINOS  8THKNGTHEN  TAX   BASK 

One  building  In  a  35-acre  section  of  one 
urban  renewal  area  In  Norfolk  today  pays 
two  times  the  taxes  formerly  received  from 
the  entire  section.  One  new  downtown  hotel, 
on  6  acres  of  former  crime-  and  disease-in- 
fested slum,  produces  18  times  the  real  estate 
tax  revenue  ef  the  structures  It  replaced. 

It  Is  well  established  that  city  governments 
cannot  be  strong  without  a  sound  real  estate 
tax  base.  I  know  of  no  public  program 
which  can  do  more  to  strengthen  and  re- 
establish American  local  government  to  Its 
rightful  plaoe  than  urban  renewal. 

No  city  wants  to  sit  and  rot.  Now  most 
of  them  are  working  out  of  this  dilemma 
through  our  national  housing  legislation  and 
are  voluntarily  initiating  their  own  pro- 
grams of  urban  renewal.  There  la  no  com- 
pulsion about  it.  Urban  renewal  is  planned, 
initiated,  and  executed  locally.  The  full  re- 
sponsibility for  carrjrlng  out  the  program 
rests  with  the  community. 

All  of  us  are  proud  that  Norfolk  has  been 
a  pioneer  in  urban  renewal,  and  proud  that 
it  was  cited  in  congressional  hearings  as  an 
outstanding  example  among  cities  that  are 
building  and  rebuilding  with  confidence  for 
the  future.  Norfolk's  pre-urban-renewal  ex- 
penses for  crime  prevention,  public  health, 
police  and  fire  protection,  and  other  slum 
costs  were  tremendous.  Its  sliim  areas  were 
a  festering  drain  on  the  city's  resources,  a 
drain  that  could  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
without  ultlnMtely  destroying  the  com- 
munity. 

B«8T     IN     OOTTNTRT 

Today,  after  15  years  of  urban  renewal. 
Norfolk  Is  a  shining  example  of  what  urban 
renewal  can  help  to  achieve — a  growing, 
thriving  metropolis  that  Is  well  on  Its  way  to 
clearing  most  of  Its  slums,  providing  im- 
proved and  more  efficient  locations  for  busi- 
ness and  Industry,  and  for  new  ediicational 
and  cultural  facilities.  Norfolk  has  carried 
out  its  urban  renewal  and  related  oommunlty 
development  activities,  trade  expansion 
projects,  and  transportation  Improvenients, 
In  fulfillment  of  the  intent  of  Oongress  that 
urban  renewal  should  be  a  program  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cities  and  the  people  of  the 
land. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee  on  Housing  in  the  US. 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
WiLLJAM  B.  Wn»fAi.L,  Republican,  of  New 
Jersey,  was  so  Impressed  by  Norfolk's 
achievements  that  he  made  the  following 
statement  on  October  24.  1963.  U>  Norfolk  of- 
ficials who  had  Just  finished  their  congres- 
sional testimony  for  this  subcommittee 
headed  by  the  Honorable  Albert  Rains, 
Democrat,    of   Alabama: 

"I  certainly  want  bo  congratulate  you  on 
having  what  appears  to  be  the  best  urban 
renewal  program  in  the  country. 

"For  some  time  many  of  us,  who  are  in- 
terested In  urban  renewal,  have  understood 
that  you  have  lised  all  the  tools  that  are  nec- 
essary to  make  an  urban  renewal  program 
work.    We  wish  you  good  luck  In  the  future. 

"Keep  up  the  good  work,  and  I  hope  that 
you  can  still  continue  your  good,  sound  pro- 
gram." 

Norfolk  has  undergone  a  transformation 
which  only  those  who  have  seen  it  can 
realize  and  appreciate.  I  am  proud  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Oongress  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  have  been  outspoken  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
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looks  to  Norfolk,  a  busUlng  world  seaport 
and  naval  base  to  maintain  leadership  in 
urban  renewal. 


ComraaniiU  Behind  loTauon  of 
Mississippi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    BOOTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  3,  1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
invasion  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Missis- 
sippi by  beatniks,  misguided  malcon- 
tents, and  agitators  is  one  of  the  most 
shocking  events  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation.  This  invasion,  though  using 
some  starry-eyed  Idealists,  Is  a  cold, 
ruthless,  well-organlEed,  well-trained, 
and  deliberately  plarmed  Invasion  to 
create  chaos,  anarchy,  and  then,  of 
course.  Federal  military  occupation.  The 
International  Communist  conspiracy  will 
benefit  from  this  planned  violence  and 
Ei«ritatlon  in  Mississippi. 

Our  distinguished  and  able  colleague. 
James  B.  Utt,  from  California,  recently 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Nation 
some  of  the  sordid  characters  planning 
and  supporting  this  invasion  of  Missis- 
sippi. Every  loyal  patriotic  American 
should  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Utt  for  his  un- 
relenting efforts  to  expose  these  sinister 
schemes  of  the  Red  Communists. 

The  following  UPI  story  of  Congress- 
man Utt's  revelation  appeared  on  the 
front    page    of    the    Greenville    News. 
Greenville.  S.C,  Wednesday,  July  29: 
Reprkscntattvs  Utt  Sats  Civil  Rights  In- 
vasion or  Mississippi  Plannid  it  Inter- 
NATiONAi,  Communist  Oonspiract 
Washington. — Representative      James      B. 
Utt,  Republican,  of  California,  charged  tliat 
the   Invasion   of   Mississippi   by  civil   rights 
workers  had  been  planned  by  the  interna- 
tional  Communist  conspiracy. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  Impugn  the  patriotism, 
dedication,  or  sincerity  of  many  of  those  en- 
gaged in  this  activity,  but  I  do  believe  that 
they  are  doing  the  sinister  work  of  forces 
alien  to  America,"  Utt  said. 

The  California  Republican  made  the 
charge  in  a  statement  relea-sed  in  answer  to 
what  he  said  were  "many  letters  from  an- 
xious parents  demanding  protection  fer  their 
children  who  are  engaged  In  civil  rights  ac- 
tivities in  Mississippi." 

Utt  said  further:  "The  invasion  of  Mis- 
sissippi, by  expeditionary  forces  from  other 
States,  was  carefully  planned  by  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy,  for  the  express  purpoee 
of  creating  civU  disturbance  beyond  the 
ability  of  a  single  State  to  provide  protection, 
which  would  result  in  a  demand  by  the  Com- 
munist leaders  in  America  that  the  Federal 
Government  occupy  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
establish  martial  law,  which  would  su.spend 
habeas  corpus,  trial  by  civilian  courts,  and 
in  fact  suspend  the  entire  bill  of  rights." 

Utt,  an  avowed  conservative,  said  If  this 
could  be  done  In  Mississippi,  it  could  be  done 
in  other  States. 

"The  cunning  Communists  have  been  able 

to  entice  fine  Americans  to  do  their  work." 

he  said,  "but  the  guiding  hand   is  still   the 

Oommunlst  conspiracy." 

Utt  listed  various  persons   he  said   were 


working    in    Mississippi    in    the    clvU    rl»ht. 
movement.    These  Included ; 

Prank  8.  Pestana,  working  as  counsel  for 
demonstrators  in  Drew.  Miss.,  and  identlfled 
by  Utt  as  having  gone  to  Cuba  in  vioUtlM 
of  State  Department  orders  and  as  havln* 
taken  the  fifth  amendment  before  the  Hou2 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  when 
questioned  about  Communist  afflliatlons 

Maynard  Omerberg.  said  by  Utt  to  be 
working  with  Pestana  in  Drew. 

George  Crockett,  a  Negro  lawyer  from  De 
trolt,  said  by  Utt   to  have  been   "sent  Into' 
Mississippi  by  the  National  Lawyers  OuUd  •• 

Benjamin  Smith,  identified  by  Utt  as  hav- 
ing registered  under  the  foreign  agents  reg- 
istration act  "as  an  agent  of  Pldel  Castro" 

Martin  Popper,  counsel  for  the  family  of 
one  of  three  missing  civil  rights  workers  and 
described  by  Utt  as  being  "Identified  as  a 
longtime  Communist  legal  eagle." 

Bob  Mandel,  identified  by  Utt  as  the  son 
of  William  Mandel,  who  "was  prominent  in 
the  San  Pranclsco  riots  and  Is  a  leading  Com- 
munist commentator  In  that  area." 

Steve  Miller,  son  of  Hugh  B.  Miller  and 
Helen  Miller,  who — according  to  Utt— were 
"both  identified  Communists  in  sworn  testl- 
mony  before  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities." 


Defense  Edocation  Act  Extension 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

er    MASSAOHTTSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB6 

Tuesday,  July  28.  1964 

Mr.  DONOHUK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senate  Is  planning  to 
take  up,  soon,  the  peaidlng  legislation  to 
amend  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  and  I  very  earnestly  hope  their  plans 
will  materialize  hito  reality  In  the  Im- 
mediate future. 

It  Is  my  further  fervent  prayer  that, 
as  soon  as  the  Senate  has  acted,  our  joint 
leadership  on  this  side,  with  the  House 
Rules  Committee's  cooperation,  will  ac- 
celerate* our  own  action  in  the  matter. 

The  most  important  resource  this  Na- 
tion has  for  its  continuing  security,  de- 
velopment, and  progress  is  the  disciplined 
talents  of  mind  and  spirit  of  our  young 
mon  and  women.  These  resources  will 
continue  to  be  substantially  improved  by 
extending  the  provisions  of  the  Defense 
Education  Act  which  has  alr^tdy  demon- 
strated its  value  to  our  national  welfare. 

I  understand  that  the  provisions  in  the 
SenaU?  bill,  relative  to  Public  Laws  815 
and  874,  recommend  the  extension  of 
these  laws  through  the  next  2  years.  I 
most  earnestly  urge  my  colleagues  at  the 
appropriate  time,  to  approve  this  2-year 
extension  so  that  our  school  districts,  in 
federally  Impacted  areas,  can  plan  their 
costs  and  obligations  accordingly. 

As  evidence  of  the  interest  in  and  rec- 
ommendation of  these  provisions  from 
the  ground  level,  as  it  were.  I  should  like 
to  include  here  telegrams  I  received  from 
John  P.  Cavanaugh.  administrative  as- 
sistant, Pramingham  School  Depart- 
ment, Pramlngham.  Mass.,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Sudbury  School  Com- 
mittee, Sudbury,  Mass. 
The  telegrams  follow: 
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nAMiMaHAic,  Mass. 

fjaatrtatmAn  Habold  D.  DoifOHTni, 
Bou»e  of  Repreaentativea. 
Wtthtnirton.DXlJ 

TTDderstaJid  adueatloii  Buboominlttee  hold- 
inr  meetings  lAoDday  and  Wednesday  next. 
!2n^ngh»m  School  Dep^tment  rtrongly 
MMii  tiiat  you  continue  your  efforts  to 
Z^  the  extension  at  PubUc  Law  874  be- 
!ood  June  19M  and  before  Ck>ngren  •A- 
Jottrns.  Also  request  that  you  pUoe  In  the 
OowoMssioHAi.  lUoOBD  the  feeUngs  of  this 
^gptrUnent  on  the  Importance  and  neces- 
^trof  securing  this  extension.  Loss  of  theee 
foods  would  have  serious  impect  on  school 

tfudget.  _  

JoHM  F.  Cavamattoh, 
Administrative  Assistant. 
Framinfham  School  Department. 

SucBTTRT,  Mass. 
Hon.  Haxou)  D.  Donohttk, 
Member  of  Conffress. 
Bouse  of  Representatives, 
WasMnffton,  DC: 

The  Sudbury  School  CJommlttee  wishes  to 
be  placed  on  record  as  urging  extension  at 
PubUc  Laws  874  and  818.  Cessation  at  as- 
ristance  after  June  liN»  In  this  federally 
Impacted  district  wotild  work  great  hardship 
oo  o\a  suburban  community,  which  lacks  an 
Industrial  base,  and  Is  already  heavily  taxing 
Itaelf  to  provide  echools  for  a  rapidly  growing 
school  population. 

Sttsbuxt  School  CoMMnrxK. 


TestiiBonuJ  to  Seniel  Ostrow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 


or  CAuroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  27. 1964 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
long-due  and  well-deserved  tribute  was 
recently  i»id  to  Mr.  Senlel  Ostrow  of  Los 
Angeles,  president  of  Sealy  Mattress  Co. 
The  address  at  the  testimonial  dinner  for 
Mr.  Ostrow  was  delivered  by  the  Horwr- 
able  William  O.  Etouglas,  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  TJB.  Supreme  Court,  and  be- 
cause of  the  significance  and  relevancy  of 
his  remarks,  I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
find  it  of  great  interest. 

ADDacBS  BT  Hon.  Wuxiam  O.  Dottguus,  Asso- 
ciate Jtnmca,  U.S.  Bunx^n  CouaT,  Tksti- 
MONiAj.  DiMNn  roB  Sknizl,  Owmow, 
Bevxklt  Hilton  Horn.,  Los  Anoxlis,  July 
25,  1064 

1  am  very  happy  to  take  part  In  this  testi- 
monial to  Senlel  Oetrow.  For  he  has  lived 
In  the  tradition  of  the  prophets  and  as  a  re- 
sult has  been  a  powerful  moral  Influence  in 
oiir  Uves.  Mr.  Ostrow,  like  Isaiah  and  Bze- 
klel,  never  stopped  to  take  a  poll  to  deter- 
mine what  the  people  should  do.  He  spoke 
and  acted  as  a  leader  who.  knowing  the  re- 
quirements of  the  free  society,  was  vigilant 
lest  they  not  be  lost  sight  of  under  the  so- 
called  practical  pressures  of  the  day.  1  re- 
member the  day  'vhen,  in  this  city  of  Loe 
Angeles,  there  was  only  one  forum  open  to 
Robert  M.  Hirtchins,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and 
myself.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Ostrow  and  others 
of  his  ooiu-age,  open  for\mis  have  been  main- 
tained in  one  of  America's  darkest  periods. 
We  have  had  recurring  eras  of  arrogance  in 
our  history  and  ire  seem  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  another.  One  who  sees  America  from 
abroad  notices  the  arrogance  more  clearly 
than  he  who  stays  at  home.  The  strident, 
scolding  voice  that  reaches  the  shores   of 


other  nations  is  noi  the  voice  of  the  warm- 
hearted America  that  we  love.  Amerkm  seen 
from  abroad  la  rich  and  arrogant.  She  ta 
great  In  military  pioii—  but  often  weak 
in  principle.  Oie  aeema  weak  In  prlnoftple 
when  her  ao-oalled  bastions  of  stroigth  are 
corrupt  reactlottary  regimes  soch  as  Iran  and 
Formoea.  When  a  Shah  dlsKdvee  a  Parlla^ 
ment  and  proeeeds  to  rule  by  decree,  we  eeem 
to  feel  more  secure.  Our  measure  of  the 
amount  of  foreign  aid  we  give  Is  not  depend- 
ent on  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient 
nation  ts  moving  toward  a  free  society  but 
\Xb  antl-CommunlBt  attitude.  (And  anti- 
Communist  does  not  necessarily  mean  pro- 
free  society.)  There  are  exceptions;  but 
sensitive  minds  abroad  know  that  the  weight 
of  American  influence  is  on  the  extreme  con- 
servative side  in  world  affairs. 

The  arrogance  we  feel  at  home  reflects  in 
part  the  uneasiness  of  the  rich  who  are  sur- 
rounded by  slums  and  know  not  what  to  do 
but  police  them.  The  psychology  of  fear 
and  apprehension  produces  the  radical  right. 
Prom  that  vantage  point  "revolution''  is  a 
subversive  word;  even  those  who  want  to 
help  the  people  of  the  slums  find  within 
themselves  the  power  to  lmpro>ve  their  lot 
are  "dangerous."  Yet  the  world  needs 
"revolution"  as  never  before.  If  the  tech- 
nological age  is  to  have  spiritual  and  hu- 
mane,  as   well    as  materialistic,  values. 

This  fear  of  the  world,  which  the  radical 
right  radiates,  resttlts  In  a  resolve  to  remake 
the  world  In  the  American  image.  The 
American  image,  when  it  comes  to  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  equaU^  before  the  law.  and  the 
dignity  at  man,  is  an  ideal  of  mankind  every- 
where. I  personally  think  that  free  enter- 
prise Is  also  a  valued  part  of  that  ideal.  For 
it  scatters  among  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
the  sources  of  power  and  of  opportunity  as 
well.  Free  enterprise  provides  outlets  for 
inventive  genhis  and  creative  abilities  which 
no   btireaucratlc   system   could   inspire. 

Yet  the  fact  that  the  American  system  is 
good  tor  us  does  not  mean  that  it  contains 
the  formula  for  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
which  mankind  everywhere  seeks.  Israel, 
stoutly  democratic,  has  Socialist  patterns  in 
some  pcuts  of  her  economy.  Bolivia,  12  years 
after  her  basic  revolution,  strives  hard  to 
develop  democratic  institutions.  Yet — like 
Israel  and  India — she  maintains  a  large  pub- 
lic sector  in  business.  Our  flrmeet  friends  in- 
clude Belgium's  Spaak,  Italy's  Saragat,  West 
OmTuany's  Brandt,  and  France's  Mollet — ail 
Socialists.  Yugoslavia,  a  Communist  na- 
tion, has  some  denuxa-atlc  institutions.  Her 
new  constitution  gives  her  supreme  court 
Judicial  review  of  the  constitutionality  of 
action  of  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
and  puts  the  remedy  within  reach  of  any 
aggrieved  person.  There  is  fcrmeht  in  East- 
em  Europe,  notably  Poland  and  Rumania. 
Russia,  although  still  monolithic,  has  moved 
to  the  right  of  China  and  seeks  a  rec<MiclIla- 
tlon  which  will  permit  competitive  co- 
existence. 

The  problem  of  the  age,  as  the  President 
said.  Is  to  make  the  world  safe  for  diversity. 
The  world's  diversity  is  Indeed  exciting.  Are 
we  really  afraid  to  compete?  Do  we  really 
want  to  drop  the  bomb  In  the  name  of 
freedom  and  produce  a  holocaust  which  will 
destroy  all  freedom? 

At  home  do  we  really  mean  that  a  family 
made  unemployable  by  technology  loses  its 
freedCHn  because  the  Government  extends 
financial  help  to  it? 

If,  as  we  are  told,  the  end  Justifies  the 
means  why  were  our  forefathers  so  Intent  In 
protecting  the  individual  (1)  against  un- 
reasonable searches  or  seizures  (fourth 
amendment).  (2)  against  coercive  police 
practices  and  kangaroo  court  trials  (fifth 
and  sixth  amendments),  and  (3)  against 
trials  by  Judges  rather  than  by  Juries 
(seventh  amendment)  ? 

We  know  that  not  all  men  are  equal  in 
talent.     We  know   how  exciting  Ineqxiallty 


Is  when  nMn  and  women  of  genius,  of  dif- 
ferent racial,  ethnle,  and  rtilgloos  back- 
grounds rise  to  emlnenos.  But  we  also  know 
that  the  law  becomes  a  repressive  force  when 
It  gives  preference  to  one  race,  when  it  gives 
seoond-daas  dtiaanshlp  to  a  persoti  because 
of  his  color,  his  poUtlcal  or  rdlglous  creed, 
his  nationality,  his  economic  status.  If  we 
are  to  design  a  system  that  prefers  a  few  over 
the  many,  then  each  of  us  Is  In  danger. 
Once  any  member  or  group  can  be  set  aside 
for  discriminatory  treatment,  everyone  is  In 
Jeopardy. 

Congress,  li.  its  various  dvll  rights  acts, 
has  been  legislating  out  of  existence  some 
remaining  relics  of  slavery;  but  the  implica- 
tions go  much  deeper.  We  protect  the  black 
man  today  so  that  the  yeUow  man.  the  Pro- 
testant man,  the  Jewish  man,  the  poor  man, 
will   not   lose  his  equality   before   the   law 

tOnUMTOW. 

In  the  planetary  scene  we  the  whites  are 
a  smaU  minority.  The  browns,  yellows,  and 
blacks  vastly  outnumber  us.  Our  present 
arsenal  gives  us  temporary  leverage;  but  In 
the  long  view  ovir  security  Ues  in  devising 
durable  arrangements  whereby  military  force 
will  not  subjugate  anyone — whereby  each 
nation,  Irreepective  of  ideology,  will  be  given 
a  place  in  the  society  of  nations— whereby 
law  rather  than  troops  ot  bombs  will  settle 
disputes. 

We  the  people  of  the  wtwld.  have  a  long 
way  to  go  to  that  end.  We  need  Institutions 
like  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Dwnocratic 
Institutions  to  establish  the  InteUecual 
nexus  the  world  over  If  the  Institutions 
necessary  for  survival  under  the  rule  of  law 
are  to  be  established. 

We  need  the  Center  to  keep  the  dialog 
free  and  open  at  home  so  that  all  matters, 
no  matter  how  sensitive,  nuiy  be  exposed  and 
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We  need  to  expand  the  Center  so  that 
we  have  a  base  in  Latin  America,  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Asia. 

We  need  to  bring  leaders  of  sOl  nations  into 
the  dialog  so  that  we  may  know  the  meas- 
ure of  oiu-  problems,  so  that  we  may  work 
with  diverse  schools  of  thought  to  the  com- 
mon end  of  survival — a  world  regime  In 
which  security  for  peoples  of  all  colors,  aU 
degrees  of  development,  all  reUglous  and 
political  Ideologies  Is  secure. 

Let  us  resolve  on  this  occasion  to  create 
humlUty,  tolerance,  and  understanding 
where  there  Is  arrogance.  Let  us  resolve  to 
make  the  Center  permanent  lor  Its  radiating 
effect  througheut  the  world.  I^t  xu  re- 
member that  ideas  are  the  most  potent 
weapons  in  the  world,  that  the  ideas  of  the 
free  society  will  In  time  levri  all  totalitarian 
barriers. 


Change  of  Seasons — Change  of  Status 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  FINNEGAN 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30.  1964 
Mr.  FINNEGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  occasion  to  extend  to  the 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Rbcord  an 
article  written  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  S. 
Reuter.  Jr..  which  pays  tribute  to  two 
outstanding  citizens,  residents  of  my  con- 
gressional district.  Dr.  Wiliiam  R.  Myers 
of  the  North  Shore  Baptist  Church  and 
Mr.  Carl  J.  Megel,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Teachers. 

Dr.  Myers  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity  from  the  Northern 
Baptist      Theological      Seminary.    Mr. 
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liegei  has  declined  reelection  as  the  pres- 
ident of  Qie  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  and  will  retire  from  that  ofQce 
In  August. 

The  article  follows : 

CRAifox  OF  BmABotra — Chanob  of  ©tatus 

(By  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Reuter.  Jr.) 

Rezford    Q.   Tu^ireU   recently   aaid:    "Tlie 

fluidity  of  eluings  In  •oclety  has  always  been 

the  despair  of  tI»eorl8te.-     Mankind,  however, 

still  has  difficulty  In  accepting  change. 

We  like  to  think  of  the  liberal  philosophy 
as  the  poslUre  avenue  for  change  and  prog- 
ress. Recently  U.S.  Senator  JoeaPH  S.  Clakk. 
of  Pennsylvania,  outlined  the  background  of 
the  liberal;  hence,  If  the  liberal  avenue  Is  to 
be  the  proper  approach,  the  public  must  be 
aware  of  this  philosophy.  Senator  Clakx 
suggested  seven  points: 

1.  The  liberal  believes  in  the  dignity  and 
freedom  of  the  individual. 

2.  The  American  liberal  is  not  a  socialist. 

3.  The  liberal  is  a  pragmatlst. 

4.  The  liberal  believes  that  we  are  masters, 
not  slaves,  of  our  economy. 

5.  The  liberal  believes  In  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. 

6.  The  liberal  looks  at  his  government  not 
as  an  Impersonal  master  but  as  the  agent  of 
our  collective  national  wisdom. 

7.  The  liberal  Is  an  active  advocate  of 
peace. 

When  on  comments  concerning  philosophy, 
the  statement  of  President  John  Spauldlng 
of  the  Iowa  Pederatlon  of  Teachers  Is  re- 
membered. He  said,  concerning  our  book. 
"One  Blood":  "I  have  given  your  book  on 
the  racial  problem  and  Its  Christian  solutions 
a  very  good  reading  and  I  think  that  It  is 
very  good.  I  really  think  that  It  Is  a  true 
Christian  approach  which  any  church  could 
use.  When  I  say  'any  church."  I  mean  any 
Church  In  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  tradition." 

XTAICPLES    or    CHANGS 

The  first  example  of  change  may  be  noted 
in  the  change  In  rank.  Rev.  William  Richard 
Myers  of  North  Shore  Baptist  Church.  Chi- 
cago, received  recognition  for  dlsUngulshed 
service  recently.  The  cltaUon:  "First.  whUe 
studying  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and 
Southern  Seminary,  and  holding  student  pas- 
torates in  both  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  serving 
the  denomination  through  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  and  the  Illi- 
nois State  Convention  In  establishing  a  New 
Frontiers  Church  in  Danville.  111.,  where  in 
the  short  span  of  4  years  the  congregation 
grew  to  nearly  300  members. 

"Also  for  your  outstanding  leadership  as 
pastor  at  the  Irving  Park  Church  in  Chicago 
with  a  strong  stewardship  and  mLsslonary 
emphasis,  then  at  North  Shore  Baptist 
Church,  where  you  are  now  serving  as  pastor. 
"Tou  further  expended  yourself  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  BaptUt  Minister's  Coun- 
cil; as  a  memlser  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  Illinois  State  Convention;  as  chairman  of 
the  Social  Action  Committee  of  the  Illinois 
Council  of  Churches:  as  trustee  of  the  Bap- 
tist Graduate  House  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago; as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Chicago  Baptist  Association,  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Missions  Committee;  as 
trustee  of  Northern  Seminary;  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Greater  Chicago  Billy  Graham 
Executive  Committee. 

"It  Is  therefore,  my  privilege  as  president 
of  the  seminary  on  behalf  of  the  facility  and 
board  of  trustees  to  confer  upon  you  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  with 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  appertaining 
thereto.  In  token  of  which  you  have  In  hand 
the  diploma  ot  th«  senlnary,  and  you  will 
now  be  Invested  with  the  hood  carrying  the 
colors  of  Northern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary symbolic  of  that  degree." 

As  a  deacon  of  North  Shore  Baptist 
Church,  the  flrrt  writer  took  pride  In  the 
change  In  rank  of  Dr.  Myers. 


Th«  •eoond  examine  of  (dtange  may  be 
BO««d  In  tlM  oluuigs  In  life.  Dr.  HoMoe 
Pound,  former  dean  of  the  Harrard  Law 
School  and  the  "grand  old  qn*»i  of  tbe  law^ 
to  generations  of  lawyers,  passed  away  re- 
cently in  the  Harvard  Inflrmary  at  the  age 
of  93.  In  191«  Dr.  Pound  became  dean  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School  and  retired  from 
that  poet  in  1938,  but  his  life  continued  in 
the  greatest  possible  way  unWi  the  time  of 
his  death.  Yes,  he  Is  dead,  but  his  scholar- 
ship  lives. 

The  third  example  of  change  may  be  noted 
In  the  change  of  seasons.  Th«  second  writer 
wrote  the  following  letter  on  March  28  to 
Dr.   John  R.   Rice: 

"Although  It  Is  the  day  before  Easter,  snow 
is  falling  on  the  bare  brown  earth  here  In 
the  Midwest,  and  we  are  promised  a  2-lnch 
accumulation.  Thoughts  wander,  though,  to 
the  warm  sun  of  Egypt,  to  a  garden  in 
Jeriisalem  where  flowers  bloom  and  birds 
sing,  to  a  Sunday  morning  service  beside  the 
Garden  Tomb  where  big,  strong  men  were 
moved  to  tears — tears  of  Joy  and  gratitude 
because  this  tomb  Is  empty. 

"My  trip  to  the  Holy  Land  with  the  Sword 
Totir  Is  one  ot  the  great  experiences  of  my 
life.  To  be  associated  for  3  weeks  with  a 
large  group,  all  of  whom  know  and  love  the 
Lord,  was  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  In  the 
.smoke- filled  room  where  I  work.  We  were  a 
happy  group  from  23  to  74  years  In  age.  all 
looking  with  Joy  to  the  return  of  our  Lord 
and  all  living  proof  that  Christians  need  not 
have  long  faces. 

"The  services  when  you  spoke  were  sweet 
and  Inspiring  and  even  your  brief  remarks 
from  the  front  of  the  bus  made  us  want  to 
tM  like  Jesus.  Dr.  BlU's  talks,  with  his 
human  interest  stories,  kept  us  alert  and 
interested  and  his  message  on  Sunday  night 
in  Rome  touched  our  hearts.  Through  these 
messages  and  private  conversations  I  was 
privileged  to  have  many  questions  of  doc- 
trine cleared  up  In  my  own  mind  and  for 
this  I  am  very  gratefiU  The  women  of  the 
"staff"  were  a  Joy  too— ^Mrs.  Rice.  Cathy,  and 
Viola  each  finding  a  special  place  in  my 
heart.  Each  day  was  a  pleasure  as  It  was 
spent  and  Is.  remarkably.  Just  as  enjoyable  In 
remembering. 

""This  was  my  first  trip  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  It  is  a  source  of  amazement  to  me 
that  we  traveled  in  such  comfort  and  con- 
venience. It  la  true  we  had  a  few  delays 
and  Inconveniences,  but  who  has  traveled 
here  at  home  without  occasional  abrupt 
changes  in  schedule,  poor  accommodations, 
and  the  like.  All  our  hotels  were  nice  and 
some  were  much  more  elegant  than  I  could 
afford  except  for  the  tour  arrangement. 

"The  trip  was  long  and  tiring  but  I  would 
not  want  to  miss  a  single  place  we  visited. 
When  we  left  each  city  I  longed  to  stay,  to 
see  more,  to  get  to  know  Its  people;  but  when 
money  and  leave  from  work  are  limited  one 
cannot  linger.  Feeling  this  way,  I  can  offer 
no  suggestion  for  changing  the  Itinerary. 

"God  was  good  to  let  me  have  this  rich 
experience.  I  am  grateful  to  George  for 
making  It  possible  for  me  to  go  and  for 
urging  me  to  go  without  him  when  It  was 
learned  he  could  not  go.  I  am  also  grateful 
to  all  of  you  who  arranged  the  tour.  My 
prayer  Is  that  I  may  use  these  blessing  In 
better  serving  God  In  the  years  ahead." 

The  fourth  example  of  change  may  be 
noted  In  the  change  of  dates.  The  first 
writer  sent  the  following  wire  on  July  l  to 
Dr.  Earl  Harding; 

"While  addressing  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity Soonomlc  Education  Worksh<^  here 
(Baton  Rouge),  I  paused  to  remember  that 
July  1  marks  the  end  of  a  decade  of  out- 
standing service  that  you  have  given  to  Mis- 
souri Baptists  and  Christianity  around  the 
world.  God  gave  Minnesota  a  W.  B.  Riley 
and  a  R.  V.  Clearwaters,  Illinois  a  D.  L. 
Moody  and  a  R.  A.  Torrey,  Texas  a  O.  W. 
Tniett  and  a  J.  R.  Rice,  and  Tennessee  a  Lee 
Roberson. 
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"Now,  the  multitude  U  shouting  'ana  utm. 
Bourl  an  Earl  Harding."  Helen  Joins  rJ/Zl 
this  occasion  In  saying  'congratulatlotM  sm 
best  wishes'  to  you  and  your  charming  wS, 
Alice,  and  your  fine  son,  Jimmy." 

The  final  example  of  change  may  bs  not«f 
In  the  change  of  status.  Twelve  yeaniMo 
Carl  J.  Megel  became  president  of  the  Aja«ri 
can  Pederatlon  of  Teachers  and  in  Aucim 
he  wUl  retire  from  this  position,  it^i 
seems  appropriate  to  review  a  few  of  hu  oom- 
ments  In  the  last  several   years: 

Year  19M;  "In  thU  war-torn  world.  mU. 
lions  of  hungry,  starving  and  oppressed  pe(> 
pie  look  to  America  for  signs  of  hope  aad 
courage  The  teachers  of  America  hold  this 
destiny  of  the  ultimate  freedom  for  mankind. 
"'Unfortunately,  America's  teacher*  »• 
themselves  temporarily  impotent.  Howevw 
the  teachers  of  America,  rising  in  unison, 
have  It  within  their  own  power  to  break  tJie 
fetters  that  bind  them.  This  Is  the  miMi,,,, 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers." 

Year  1954:  "All  teachers  dream  of  teachlac 
happy,  well-adjusted  boys  and  girls  lnt2s 
relaxed  atmosphere  of  pleasant,  uncrowded 
healthful  surroundings,  without  Interrun- 
tlons. 

"They  dream  of  freedom  from  financial  sad 
tenure  worries,  of  cooperation  from  admin- 
istrators In  the  solution  of  difficult  problems 
but.  most  of  all,  they  dream  of  freedom  to 
teach  the  fundamental  truths  of  oiu  time 
In  the  spirit  of  our  democracy  without  fear 
of  intimidation. 

"While  these  dreams  have  not  yet  been 
wholly  converted  Into  realities,  by  pressing 
on  vigorously  and  emulating  the  unselfish 
work  of  those  who  founded  our  great  organi- 
zation, inevitable  progress  wUl  ultlmttelT 
bring  fulfillment  of  our  dream.  We  are  the 
Inheritors  of  the  accomplishments  of  those 
who  came  before;  let  us  bequeath  them  aug- 
mented to  those  who  come  after." 

Year  1966:  "The  American  PederaUon  of 
Teiichers  has  supported  the  United  Nations. 
The  American  Federation  of  Teacher*  be- 
lieves that  education  U  the  key  to  world 
understanding  and  In  dedication  to  that 
struggle,  we  pledge  our  continued  effort." 

Year  1956:  'The  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  has  taken  a  very  active  Interest  In 
promoting  the  philosophy  and  Ideals  of 
UNECCO  •  •  •  The  American  Federation 
of  Teachers  promoted  UNICKP  and  encour- 
aged our  locals  throughout  the  coxmtry  to 
purchase  Christmas  cards  through  thk 
medlu|n." 

Year  1957;  "The  American  FederaUon  of 
Teachers  has.  In  many  ways,  supported  the 
program  of  the  American  Vocational  Asso- 
ciation in  the  formulation  of  Its  objectives, 
In  the  pursuance  of  its  social  purposes,  and 
In  sound  educational  theory." 

Year  195«:  "The  American  Pederation  of 
Teachers  must  constanUy  remain  .In  the 
forefront  In  the  protection  of  the  individual 
rights  of  teachers.  We  consider  this  activity 
one  of  our  most  Important  functions." 

Year  1959:  "My  major  purpose  In  meeting 
and  visiting  our  teachers  In  all  areas  of  the 
Nation  was  to  sell  the  Idea:  that  education 
Is  our  Natlon"s  most  important  function, 
that  teaching  America's  children  Is  Its  most 
important  Job,  and  that  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers  is  the  greatest  Instru- 
mentality for  advancing  these  concepts." 

Year  1960: It  indicates  that  teach- 
ers everywhere  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  the  solution  of  the  problems  which 
face  them  •  •  •  can  be  solved  only  through 
the  vitality  of  a  strong  teachers  union." 

Year  1961:  "It  would  be  impossible  to  Il- 
lustrate, In  a  more  effective  manner,  the  coa- 
fldence  of  the  memt>ershlp  in  the  American 
Pederatlon  of  Teachers  and  lu  leadership 
than  by  the  wholehearted  and  immediate 
member  response  to  the  sale  of  bull<llng  csr- 
tlficates.  Within  less  than  60  days.  Ibe 
membership  had  subscribed  In  sufficient 
amount  to  make  the  purchase  of  the  bund- 
ing possible." 
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Tear  1069:  "Srsn  ttiongfa  ws  hare  con- 
■tantiy  laborsd  wltn  tbm  handicap  of  an  m- 
niflcisnt  bodfat.  this  has  not  deterrwl  any 
of  xm  from  prorUlli«  on-th*HBpot  serrloe 
ajMl  au  posslMT  help  to  our  locals  whenarar 
requestcKl-'' 

Tear  1968:  "Collective  bargaining  Is  more 
^>n  an  electlOD  and  a  contract;  It  is  the 
oommltment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
taacher*  to  ooUaotive  bargaialng,  that  new 
and  utterly  sensible  procedure  for  resolv- 
ing differences  between  teachers  and  their 
smployers." 

Five  examples  have  been  cited  relating  to 
change.  Once  can  thus  realize  that  change 
of  seasons— change  of  status  Is  a  common 
factor.  The  Important  factor  Is  for  mankind 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  past  and  present  and 
work  to  make  the  future  even  greater. 


Ht^ack^idoa  BiccDteanial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHTJSrrrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3.  1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  beautiful  and  gra- 
cious town  oC  Wlnchendon,  Mass..  in  my 
congressional  district.  It  is  also  a  high 
privilege  for  me  to  introduce  in  recog- 
nition of  this  outstanding  event  a  spe- 
cial resolution  extending  the  greetings 
and  felicitations  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  wonderful  Win- 
chend<m  community  on  the  occasion  of 
this  hi4>py  anniversary. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  extend  my  own 
personal  congratulations  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Wlnchendon  upon  this  occasion 
and  to  wish  for  this  lovely  New  England 
town  a  truly  glorious  future. 

Prom  earliest  days,  Wlnchendon  has 
been  literally  steeped  In  religious  and 
patriotic  dedication.  This  wonderful 
town  was  founded  by  resolute,  Grod- 
fearing  people,  hardy  souls,  who  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  words  fear  or 
doubt,  determined  pioneers,  unalterably 
devoted  to  belief  In  divine  providence 
and  determined  to  live  under  conditions 
of  freedom,  liberty,  and  peace. 

What  extraordinary  changes  have 
taJcen  place  in  the  past  two  centuries  in 
this  town.  In  1764  Massachusetts  was 
merely  1  of  13  British  wrfonies  and  Wln- 
chendon had  only  a  handful  of  inhabi- 
tants, every  one  of  whom  was  subject 
to  King  George  m. 

Our  forrfathers  lived  in  a  veritable 
wilderness  constantly  beset  by  wild 
beasts  and  hostile  Indians,  politically 
hemmed  in  by  unfriendly  forces  on  every 
side,  except  on  the  narrow  strip  along 
the  coastline.  They  were  governed  from 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  a  mother 
country,  intent  upon  imperial  domina- 
tion. 

Economlcally,  the  early  colonists  and 
settlers  here  lived  under  primitive  con- 
ditions, their  rock-strewn  farms  were 
meager  openings  in  the  vast  expanse  of 
forest,  their  villages  separated  by  inter- 
vening woods  and  wilderness.  But  from 
hilltop  to  hilltop  majestically  rose  their 


meetinghouses,  the  center  of  their  oom- 
mnnlty  llres,  the  habitat  of  their  pro- 
found rtilgloui  splrlX  and  their  fierce  de- 
termination to  establish  places  of  wor- 
ship, law  and  order,  and  free  democratic 
government. 

There  was  no  manufsuAure,  no  indus- 
try except  that  wrought  by  willing  fe- 
male fingers  on  wheels  and  looms  by  the 
rustic,  domestic  firesides.  ,The  British 
Parliament  would  not  permit  the  malcing 
of  even  one  hobnail  In  the  colonies.  Our 
forefathers  were  in  a  state  of  total  de- 
p)endence  under  a  royal  dictatorship  that 
had  no  Intention  of  relaxing  its  strin- 
gent control  over  their  affairs. 

In  these  days,  the  town  of  Wlnchendon 
was.  on  the  frontier,  so  to  speak,  the 
Dodge  City  of  the  1760's.  in  the  thinly 
drawn  streamline  of  the  bitter  struggle 
between  England  and  France  to  rule 
and  exploit  the  colonies. 

But  these  conditions  were  not  destined 
to  be  long  continued.  The  powerful 
spiritual  strength,  the  incredible  faith 
and  courage,  amazing  resourcefulness 
and  determination  and  sacrifices  of  the 
early  pioneers,  their  persistency  and 
never-say-die  spirit.  In  time  triumphed 
over  the  forces  of  repression. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  set  in  golden 
letters  in  the  history  books  recording  the 
growth  of  ordered  civil  liberty,  economic 
strength,  and  the  spiritual  uplift  of  this 
great  Nation. 

Today  our  country  is  the  giant  of  the 
North  American  Continent,  the  most 
powerful,  richest,  and  most  advanced 
Nation  in  all  the  world,  rich  almost  be- 
yond contemplation,  powerful  in  ways 
that  stagger  the  imagination,  rich  with 
accumulations  of  industry  and  the  re- 
turns of  commerce  and  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  living  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Gone  are  the  wild  beasts  and  savages, 
fleeing  before  a  way  of  civilization  that 
could  not  be  stayed;  gone  Is  the  mili- 
tary dictatorship,  the  Imperiali^lc  con- 
tr»l.  the  harsh  trappings  of  tyranny. 

With  materialistic  progress  has  come 
unprecedented  progress  in  the  arts,  the 
sciences,  civilization,  religion,  spiritual 
development,  scientific  progress,  and  all 
of  these  have  their  proud  temples  in  this 
beautiful  town  and  the  towns,  villages, 
and  cities  spread  from  coast  to  coast, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  all  over  this 
great  Nation. 

Truly,  a  miiucle  has  talcen  place,  and 
the  astonishing  transformation  Is  every- 
where to  be  seen.  God  has  smiled  on  the 
wilderness  and  It  has  become  a  garden. 
In  all  this  vast,  creative  work  through  the 
past  200  years.  Wlnchendon  has  played 
a  great,  moving  part  for  the  benefit  of 
her  people,  her  American  traditions,  and 
the  high  purposes  and  ideals  of  the  early 
settlers. 

If  time  permitted,  I  could  trace  st«p  by 
step  the  fabulous  growth  of  this  fine 
community.  Its  steady  march  toward  free 
government  and  Independence  and  or- 
ganized civil,  social,  and  economic  life, 
a  life  directed  democratically  according 
to  the  will  of  its  loyal  pepole  In  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  American 
constitution. 

I  could  record  the  Act  of  Incorporation 
in  1763  which  granted  this  town  aU  the 
high  privileges  of  local  self-government, 
honored  by  the  names  of  men  and  true 


heroes  like  Simond  Epea.  Thomas  Berry, 
and  others.  In  fact,  if  some  of  the  emriy 
settlers  had  th^  way.  and  if  the  courts 
had  not  intervened,  this  town  might  have 
been  known  as  Epeaberrj  and  that  would 
be  something.  I  could  go  on  and  on 
reciting  the  litany  of  this  glorious  record 
of  achievement  for  freedcmi,  for  law  and 
order,  for  material  and  spiritual  progress, 
for  advancement  in  every  field  of  human 
endeavor. 

Yes,  my  friends,  in  war  and  peace,  in 
struggle,  Joy  and  sorrow,  in  adversity 
Bind  times  of  smooth  sailing,  the  men 
and  women  In  the  community  oi  Wln- 
chendon have  always  rallied  with  forti- 
tude and  fidelity  to  the  call  of  country 
wherever  that  trail  led  them. 

PrcHn  Bunker  HUl  to  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam, Wlnchendon  has  shown  Its  mettle 
and  has  demcHnstrated  Its  allegiance  to 
the  proud  standards  of  freedom  and  to 
the  demands  of  progress  In  this  changing 
world,  this  age  of  terrtWe  destructive 
ix)wer.  fabulous  advancement  and  untold 
potential  yet  to  be  realized. 

What  an  Inspiring  record  this  is.  Yet, 
today,  pyaradoxlcally  enouj^  we  face 
greater  problems  and  dlfllcultLes  than 
ever  before,  because  In  a  very  real  sense 
the  Institutions  which  the  settlers 
founded  here  with  such  valor.  Intelli- 
gence, resolution,  and  sacrifice  are  chal- 
lenged as  never  before. 

Today  we  must  draw  Inspiration  from 
this  great  and  glc^ous  past  history,  even 
as  we  recognize  that  we  can  never  turn 
back  the  clock,  that  the  Nation  and  the 
world  must  go  forward,  must  go  upward 
to  broader  and  higher  goals,  must  adapt 
to  the  revolutionary  changes  that  are 
taking  place  all  around  us.  necessitated 
by  the  demands  and  needs  of  the  new  age 
and  the  times  In  which  we  live. 

Today  we  must  be  thankful,  too.  with 
hearts  overflowing  with  everlasting  grati- 
tude for  the  blessings  of  the  Creator  and 
the  marvelous  work  of  those  who  have 
preceded  us  and  whose  blessed  uusnory 
we  honor. 

Each  generation  must  labor  and,  if 
necessary,  fight,  for  human  liberty  and 
f  reedcxn  an4  the  right  to  enjoy  demo- 
cratic government,  free  enterprise,  free 
religious  and  civil  rights. 

It  is  for  us.  Inspired  and  activated  as 
we  are  by  ttie  example  of  selfless  devo- 
tion, creative  accomplishment  that  lias 
come  down  to  us  in  every  generation 
through  the  years,  to  make  up  our  minds 
that  we  of  this  generation  will  leave 
nothing  undone  to  uphold  our  gleaming 
heritage  of  liberty  and  faith,  that  we 
must  and  will  overcome  every  obstacle 
that  confronts  us  along  the  way  with  aU 
the  power  and  might  of  this  great  Na- 
tion, as  well  as  with  the  qualities  and 
endowments  of  imderstandlng,  brother- 
hood and  compassion  that  come  to  us 
f  rwn  the  spiritual  truths  and  moral  pre- 
cepts of  our  way  of  life,  to  guard,  develop, 
perfect,  and  enrich  our  free  Institutions, 
so  that  we,  and  those  who  follow  us,  can 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  this  great  land,  and 
that  enduring  peace  In  the  worid  that 
will  wnne  to  us,  God  willing.  If  we  but 
strive  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and 
strength  to  make  this  Nation  and  this 
world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  for 
ourselves  and  for  all  pe<^le. 
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Out  of  a  grateful  heart  for  the  en- 
couragement and  sustaining  strength 
Wlnchendon  has  given  me  in  this  great 
crusade  for  freedom  and  hiunanlty,  I 
reverently  express  the  hope  and  prayer 
that  the  next  200  years,  and  the  time  to 
ccttne,  will  bring  to  Wlnchendon  and  all 
its  loyal  people  that  greatness  in  the 
spirit  and  the  ways  of  Independence,  lib- 
erty, and  peace  which  will  insure  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  not  only  in  the 
material  sense,  but  In  the  spiritual  graces 
that  have  always  been  so  much  a  part  of 
this  splendid  American  community. 

Let  us  rededicate  ourselves  and  re- 
solve: 

Never  to  oversimplify  or  overcompli- 
cate our  problems,  or  to  abandon  the 
principles  and  values  that  made  us  a 
great,  Gtod-f earing  nation,  always  to 
stand  with  courage,  faith,  and  determi- 
natl(m  in  the  struggle  to  preserve  and 
advance  the  cause  of  freedcnn,  always  to 
remain  firm  without  fear  or  doubt,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  founders  and  early  set- 
tlers, to  keep  this  Nation,  what  it  was 
intended  to  be:  A  safe,  free,  secure  dwell- 
ing place  for  the  himian  spirit,  a  sanc- 
tuary for  those  dedicated  to  human  free- 
dom and  unalterably  pledged  to  human 
progress  and  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  observance  of  its  200th 
anniversary,  Wlnchendon  has  planned 
many  events  and  some  of  these  have  al- 
ready taken  place.  Among  these  was  a 
hvige  parade  with  nearly  6,000  marchers 
on  June  13,  which  attracted  thousands 
of  visitors  to  the  town.  In  addition,  on 
Sunday,  June  14,  commemorative  exer- 
cises were  conducted  and  it  was  my  great 
privilege  to  deliver  the  commemorative 
address. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  C.  Clapp. 
chairman  of  the  bicentennial  parade 
committee,  I  was  privileged  to  extend  in- 
vitations to  the  Wlnchendon  celebra- 
tion to  the  armed  services  and  it  was 
gratifying  to  obtain  splendid  coopera- 
tion from  the  various  branches  of  the 
services. 

Through  the  effective  help  of  Rear 
Adm.  W.  B.  Sieglaff ,  commandant  of  the 
1st  Naval  District,  Boston,  the  out- 
standing 30-piece  UB.  Naval  Base  Boston 
Band  participated  in  the  parade.  Maj. 
Gen.  Charles  H.  Terhune.  then  com- 
mander. Electronics  System  Division,  Air 
Force  Systems  Command.  Hanscom 
Field,  made  available  a  four-man  color 
gxiard. 

Adm.  E.  J.  Roland.  Commandant  of 
the  UJS.  Coast  Guard,  authorized  a  boat- 


ing safety  exhibit.  MaJ.  Oen.  B.  F. 
Evans.  Jr.,  commanding  general.  Fort 
Devens.  insured  the  particU)ation  of  the 
excellent  18th  UJS.  Army  Band. 

Another  outstanding  band  on  hand 
was  the  8th  Air  Force  Band  stationed 
at  Westover  Air  Force  Base. 

Mr.  ^)eaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  text  of  my  reso- 
lution extending  greetings  and  felicita- 
tions to  Wlnchendon  on  the  occasion  of 
its  200th  amniversary. 

May  the  good  Lord  save,  guide,  and 
protect  our  great  country  and  the  out- 
standing community  of  Wlnchendon. 
The  resolution  follows : 
Whereas    the    year     1964    marks    the    two 
hundredth   anniversary   of   the  founding   of 
the    town    of    Wlnchendon,    Massachusetts 
and 

Whereas  from  the  time  of  settlement 
the  people  of  Wlnchendon  have  figured  con- 
spicuously In  the  founding  and  growth  of 
this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  observance  of  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Wlnchendon  is  being 
celebrated  with  impressive  community  cere- 
monlee;  and 

Whereas  Wlnchendon  is  a  progressive  com- 
munity rich  in  historic  interest,  distin- 
guished for  Its  fervent  civic  spirit,  and  faith- 
fully devoted  to  American  institutions  and 
ideals :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
Uves  extends  its  greetings  and  fellcltaUons 
to  the  people  of  Wlnchendon,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  two  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  this  conununlty  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  further  expresses  Ks  ap- 
preciation for  the  splendid  services  rendered 
to  the  Nation  by  the  citizens  of  Wlnchendon 
during  the  past  two  hundred  years. 
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to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congrkssional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  coet  thereof 
(US    Code.  Utle  44,  sec.   186,  p.  1942) 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  InformaUon  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  glveh  In  the  Record. 


Role  of  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or  akkaMsas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4.  1964 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  Texarkana 
Lions  Club,  July  13,  1964,  and  hearing  a 
splendid  address  of  the  Honorable  Ted 
Goldman,  judge  of  the  municipal  court 
in  the  city  of  Texarkana. 

It  was  one  of  the  finest  I  have  heard 
and  a  challenge  not  only  to  the  com- 
munity, but  to  the  entire  country.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  included 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  in  order 
that  the  Members  and  others  throughout 
the  country  may  also  have  the  benefit 
of  his  very  fine  speech: 

"Rri.H  or  Law" — Addre.s.s  DEi.rvERF.D  by  Judge 
Ted  Goldmai*.  Jm.Y  13,  1964,  at  the  Lions 
Club,  Texarkana,  Ark  and  Tex.,  Attended 
BY  the  Honorable  Oren  Harris.  Congress- 
man From  the  FoLTtTH  District  of  Ar- 
kansas 

U  you  ask  me  to  mea-sure  and  a.sscsa  the 
moral  fiber  of  our  community,  need  I  re- 
mind you  that  delinquency  and  crime  scream 
ror  attention  In  every  edition  of  the  press, 
And  from  dally  news  announcements  on  radio 
and  TV?  Need  I  caU  your  attention  to  the 
common  alarm  over  violence  aiid  degrada- 
tion denounced  from  the  church  pulpits 
everywhere? 

During  these  times  of  tension  and  unrest. 
Btrlfe  and  enmity,  when  the  black  man  Is 
resorting  to  violent  demonstrations  for  his 
clvU  rights,  and  the  white  man  Ls  fighting 
back  by  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands, 
they  both  need  to  be  reminded  that  the 
rights,  liberty  and  freedom  all  of  us  cherish 
BO  dearly  stand  In  serious  danger  and  Im- 
minent peril  separate  and  apart  from  the 
rule  of  law  and  the  enforcement  of  the  stat- 
utea  that  govern  the  affairs  and  the  rela- 
tions of  men. 

As  I  recite  the  following  expression  of  hu- 
man rights  win  you  try  to  name  the  source 
from  which  It  comes?  "AH  men  are  created 
equally  free  and  independent,  and  have  cer- 
tain inherent  and  inalienable  rights,  amongst 
which  are  those  of  enjoying  and  defending 
life  and  liberty:  of  acquiring,  pos-sessing,  and 
protecting  property  and  reputation,  and  of 
pursuing  their  own  happiness  •  •  •  The 
equality  of  all  persons  before  the  law  is  rec- 
ognized, and  shall  ever  remain  inviolate: 
nor  shall  any  citizen  ever  be  deprived  of  any 
right,  privilege,  or  immunity,  nor  exempted 
from  any  burden  or  duty,  on  account  of  race, 
color  or  previous  condition."  This  quote  Is 
not  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
nor  Is  it  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  but  from  the  Arkansas  constitution 
of  1874  (art.  2,  sees.  2  and  3) .  It  is  the  liberty 
and  freedom  proclaimed  in  this  expression 
that  Is  Imperiled  when  people  question  the 
rule  of  law  by  resorting  to  violence  May 
God  grant  us  the  vision  and  the  courage  to 
do  what  Is  right.  We  glow  with  pride  as  we 
consider  the  thought  that  the  United  States 
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of  America,  guided  and  protected  by  divinity 
from  atKjve,  has  been  chosen  In  the  divine 
scheme  of  things  to  serve  a  noble  purpose  In 
the  history  of  the  world.  We  like  to  think 
that  that  holy  purpose  is  to  establish  under 
God  the  human  rights  and  the  human  dig- 
nity expressed  in  holy  writ  and  in  the  minds 
of  good  men  everywhere  around  the  world. 
That  purpose  cannot  be  achieved  by  fighting 
one    another    and   disregarding   the    rule   of 

law. 

When  lawyers  speak  of  the  rule  of  law, 
they  mean  the  syst«m  under  which  the  rights 
of  people  are  governed  by  established  rules, 
where  the  freedom  and  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  are  assured,  and  where  disputes 
£u-e  decided  by  impartial  tribunals. 

Any  development  which  assures  more 
widespread  adherence  to  the  rule  of  law 
results  in  the  spread  of  freedom  and  greater 
recognition  of  individual  human  dignity. 

Important  as  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
concept  of  individual  freedom  are.  the  whole 
system  ultimately  rests  upon  the  devotion  of 
the  people  to  a  rule  of  law  and  their  respect 
for  the  courts  and  the  officers  whose  duty 
it  Is  to  enforce  that  law.  Individual  rights 
cannot  be  maintained  If  their  protection 
depends  only  upon  the  police.  TTiere  must 
be  a  burning  devotion  In  the  hearts  of  peo- 
ple to  protect  individual  rights.  A  system 
of  law  depending  for  its  enforcement  only 
upon  the  police  would  require  a  hundred 
times  more  officers  than  we  presently  have. 
The  rule  of  law  depends  primarily  on  the 
fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  will  obey  the  law,  and  only  the  small 
minority  need  be  forced  to  conform. 

The  rule  of  law  Is  Indispensable  to  a  free 
.scx-iety.  The  men  who  founded  this  Nation 
knew  that  in  a  world  largely  hostile  to  the 
idea  of  freedom,  a  free  society  would  have 
to  prove  that  it  is  capable  and  worthy  of 
survival.  The  requirement  is  unchanged  to- 
day. Free  societies  must  prove  their  ability 
to  make  good  on  their  promises,  and  to  keep 
alive  their  cherished  values.  They  must 
prove  their  vigor,  their  capacity  to  practice 
the  disciplined  virtues,  as  well  as  to  achieve 
excellence. 

The  survival  of  the  Idea  for  which  this 
Nation  stands  Is  not  Inevitable.  It  may 
survive,  If  enough  Americans  care  enough. 

FYee  men  may  make  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing that  no  effort  is  required  of  them  to 
maintain  the  rule  of  law  that  supportfl  our 
society.  Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous 
to  our  future.  Free  men  must  be  quick  to 
understand  the  kinds  of  effort  that  are  re- 
quired to  keep  their  society  vital  and  strong. 
The  strengtherUng  of  a  free  society,  the 
enrichment  of  the  traditions  on  which  free- 
dom depends  cannot  be  achieved  by  aimless 
or  listless  men.  All  ovir  wisdom,  all  our 
talent  and  vitality,  all  our  steadfastness  wUl 
be  needed,  If  we  wish  to  attain  these  goals 
A  free  society  wants  and  needs  the  devotion 
of   free,   rational,   responsible    Individuals. 

The  religious  precept  that  you  must  lose 
yourself  to  find  yourself  Is  no  less  true  at 
the  secular  level.  No  one  who  has  observed 
the  devoted  scientist  In  his  laboratory  can 
doubt  the  spiritual  rewards  of  such  work. 
The  same  Is  true  of  anyone  who  is  working 
toward  gotOs  that  represent  the  highest 
values  of  his  society. 

We  want  meaning  in  our  lives.  When  we 
raise  our  sights,  strive  for  excellence  and 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  highest  goals  of  our 
society,  we  are  enrolling  in  an  ancient  and 


meaningful  cause:  the  age-long  struggle  of 
man  to  realize  the  best  that  Is  In  him. 
Man,  reaching  toward  the  riwast  exalted  goals 
he  can  conceive,  man  striving  impatiently 
and  restlessly  for  excellence  has  produced 
great  religious  insights,  created  great  art, 
]>enetrated  secrets  of  the  universe,  and  set 
standards  of  conduct  which  give  meaning 
to  the  phrase  "the  dignity  of  man." 

On  the  other  hand,  man  without  stand- 
ards, man  with  eyes  on  the  ground,  has 
proven  over  and  over  In  every  society,  at 
every  period  In  history,  that  human  beings 
can  be  lower  than  the  beasts,  sunk  In  ignor- 
ance, morally  blind,  living  a  life  devoid  of 
meaning. 

The  task  we  face  of  keeping  our  Ideals 
alive  Is  |>artly  a  question  of  leadership.  If 
otir  citizens  are  to  recapture  a  sense  of  mis- 
sion with  respect  to  the  purposes  we  care 
the  most  about,  our  leaders  must  have  the 
capacity  and  the  vision  to  ask  for  it.  It  is 
hard  to  exj>ect  an  upsurge  of  devotion  to 
the  common  good  in  response  to  leaders  who 
lack  the  courage  to  evoke  it.  or  the  moral 
depth  to  understand  such  devotion,  or  the 
Etattire  to  merit  the  response  which  follows. 
One  of  the  great  tasks  of  leadership  is  to 
help  a  society  achieve  the  best  that  is  in  it. 
But  it  takes  more  than  leadership  to  pre- 
serve the  ideals  of  a  free  society.  The  values 
we  cherish  will  not  survive  without  the  con- 
stant attention  of  the  ordinary  citizens.  Un- 
like the  pvTamlds,  the  monuments  of  the 
spirit  will  not  stand  untended.  They  must 
be  nourished  In  each  generation  by  the  alle- 
glajice  of  l>elieving  men  and  women.  The 
fact  that  mlUions  have  died  violent  deaths 
while  defending  individual  freedom  does  not 
insure  the  stirvival  of  that  principle,  if  we 
cease  paying  our  tltJies  of  devotion. 

Every  freeman  in  \.  his  work  and  in  his 
family,  In  his  publicNjehavlor,  and  in  the 
secret  places  of  hl4J»e«trt.  should  see  himself 
as  a  builder  and  maintalner  of  the  Ideals  of 
his  society.  Individuals  contribute  to  the 
greatness  and  strength  of  a  free  society,  or 
they  help  It  to  die. 

Those  who  are  most  devoted  to  a  demo- 
cratic society  must  be  precisely  the  one*  who 
insist  that  freemen  are  capable  of  the  high- 
est standards  of  performance,  that  free  so- 
ciety can  be  a  great  society  in  the  rlcheet 
sense  of  the  word.  The  Idea  for  which  this 
Nation  stands  will  not  survive,  If  the  hlgheet 
goal  freemen  can  set  themselves  is  an 
amiable  mediocrity. 

If  we  believe  In  a  free  society,  we  must  be 
worthy  of  a  free  society.  Any  society  will  fall 
without  the  support  of  the  rule  of  law. 
Discipline  and  obedience  is  as  necessary  in 
the  social  state  as  in  the  family  unit  of  so- 
ciety. No  community  can  long  succeed  with- 
out respect  for  law  and  order.  No  govern- 
ment can  long  endure  without  enforcement 
of  the  laws  that  control  the  affairs  of  its 
subjects.  An  ordered  society  is  absolutely 
essential.  The  rule  of  law  must  prevail  In 
order  to  avoid  terror  and  anarchy. 

I  appeal  to  you  as  leaders  of  our  Texarkana 
community  to  accept  these  attitudes  and 
apply  them  in  your  relationship  with  your 
families  and  your  social  contacts  each  and 
every  day  of  your  lives.  I  urge  you  to  respect 
the  rule  of  law,  the  rights,  freedom  and  lib- 
erty of  your  neighbors,  and  the  dignity  of 
man.  When  you  have  done  this  you  not  only 
will  have  become  a  greater  American  citizens, 
but  you  will  have  carried  out  the  holy  mis- 
sion from  on  high  which  is  the  reflection  of 
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nod'8  wUl  and  love  In  human  aflalra  to  the 
^mlt  peace  and  order  may  be  established 
around  the  world. 


R.  E.  "Bob"  Smith  Sports  Leaderihip, 
Bi«  Uagne  Baseball,  and  the  World's 
First  Domed,  Air-Conditioned,  Enclosed 
Big  Leafue  Baseball  Playing  Field  to 
HoastoB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  4. 1964 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     ^^    president 
no  progress  In  many  years   n  the  ^^id  of 
S^kshas  been  more  significant  to  the 
^™  and  southwest  than  the  construc- 
SSi  of  the  domed  stadium  in  Houston 
SSJrSc^unty.  Tex.,  moving  that  ^reaj^ 
major  league  sports  status.     This  is  tne 
^i  ^<S.  air-conditioned  all-weather 
baseball  stadium  in  the  world. 
"^  article  entitled  "Bob  Smith  Pro- 
vided Big  League  Impetus,     written  by 
Bob  Rule,  and  published  on  July  26   1964 
In  the  Houston  Post,  tells  something  of 
the^n"ibution  this  Texas  IndustriaUst. 
phiZ^opist.    and    good    clt^en    has 
Smde  to  his  Stat^.     He  has  shared  h^ 
Jl^cess  with  the  people,  and  has  lent  his 
eenius  to  public  service 
^T^k  miknimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
rlp  wrlteen  by  Bob  Rule  be  printed  In 
Z  REC^D.  Jan  example  of  the  benefits 
which  all  can  receive  from  one  man  s 
dedicaUon  to  physical  fitness  and  to  his 

"^erf  b^lng  no  objection,  the  article 
w^orde^  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

TITLKD       SPORTSMEN-  BOB       SMrTH       PROVIDKD 

Big  League  Impeti's 
(By  Bob  Rule  I 
(EDrroR'8  NoTE.-Hou8ton-8  development  w 
one  of  the  NaUons  great  sport*  cities  ha*  not 
come  suddenly,  nor  has  it  resulted  from  the 
T^Lot   a  flw    individuals.     This   serl^  of 
artlclBB    Which  Win  continue  each   Sunday 
^er  a  long  period  of  time,  Is  designed  to  pay 
Xute  to^tLe  many  persons  who  have  con- 
tributed to  this  growth,  through   participa- 
tion, leadership  or  pioneering. )  .„^rt,„^ 
When  the  hlatory  of  Houston  s  headlong 
plunge  toward  the  pinnacle  of  «Port8^^t- 
nesB   la  Anally   written,   the   name   of   Ro^e/^ 
;^ard  SmltL   will   be   near    the   top  on   the 
roll  of  honor.  v,»  ^f  ki« 
Until  "R   E.  Bob"  threw  the  weight  of  his 
ftn^clal  empire  behind  It.  the  ™oveJ^ward 
malor  league  status  as  a  sport*  city  was  like 
IThui^c^-talled  at  sea.     The  potential  wa* 
there  but  It  lacked  momentum. 

There  had  been  some  false  start*,  and  some 
malor  dlaappolntment*.  But  the  day  the 
MiveT-halrei  InduBtrlallBt  granted  an  audi- 
ence to  George  Klrk*ey.  pledged  his  support 
and  told  him  to  go  see  Roy  Hofhelnz  is  the 
day  HouBton-8  dreams  started  movmg  toward 
realization. 

It  waa  the  weight  of  Bob  Smithes  fabulou* 
fortune  that  enabled  Houston  to  ^<'OJ^  ^ 
NO.  1  Choice  of  both  the  American  and 
National  Leaguea  when  baseball  people  finally 
decided  to  expand. 


It  haa  been  this  same  fortune  that  has 
enabled  Boy  Hofhelnz  to  plan  and  buUd  the 
wOTlds  greatest  sports  stadium,  and  has  en- 
Ibled  P^  Richards  to  set  forth  to  build  one 
of  basebaU-s  great  franchises  o^.ths 

Ar>rn-r.Tima.telv  SIO  mllUon  of  Smitns 
xnone"^  hT^n  poured  Into  the  various 
J^s  of  developing  the  Btadlum  and  u.e 
ball  club  and  It  was  the  strength  of  his 
StilnesL  empire  that  enabled  Harris  County 
STs^gTa  40-year  lease  with  the  J^ous^"^ 
?porS  Association  for  the  retirement  of  the 

^X'^'^ea'rs.   the  HSA  had  Pledged  pay- 
ment   Of    S750.000    per    year    to    retire  ^•^ 
tv^nds      Only  a  business  empire  the  size  oi 
S^bSmi?h7  could  even  think  of   assuming 
such  a  back-breaking  re8ponslblllt> 
^e    fabulous    domed    stadium,    riow    less 
th^  25  percent  away  from  comp^tlon^wU 
stand  a*  an  eternal  monument  to  this  70 
ye^oW  humanitarian  who  tells  you  simply . 
^%hls  city  has  been  awfully  good^  "\f ■ 
and  I  want  to  see  it  have  the  best  of  every- 

""smlth  is  convinced  that  the  domed  sta- 
dium Is  the  second  great  milestone  In  Hous- 
tonT  history  of  growth.  The  first  was  the 
XchS.  nfhasnt  the  slightest  doubt 
Si^t  the  dome  will  prove  Just  as  big  a  fac^r^ 
Jivr'cTt^^TX-^^rry^Se?^ 

Sorof-^^r^a^fur^tr 

Seldom  does  he  miss  a  home  game 

^e    impact    of    the    domed    stadlv.m    on 

other  sports  In  Houston  is  Incalculable^ 

T^e^ouston  Oilers,  the  University  of 
HoTSLn  cougars,  the  Pat  Stock  Show  and 
SCdeo  professional  boxing,  and  many  other 
^ni  that  are  cerUln  to  find  a  -i^om^i^ 
the  dome"  can  look  forward  to  years  of  un- 

^^rhr^lS^int.  -.time  s^rts  ha* 
come  within  the  last  5  years,  but  Prlor  to 
that  Ume  his  Infiuence  had  been  felt  In 
various  sports  activities.  „  .^„ii 

^e  Ho'uston  Golf  ABSoclatlon  was  a  smaU. 
struggling    organization    until      R^  K^  bod 
tild  the  directors  to  go  ahead  and  offer  big 
pur««     If  you  don't  make  It.  he  told  them. 

'''TL\T^^  to  throw  out  the  financial 
lifeline  however,  for  with  the  security  of 
hs  support  the  HG A  moved  ahead  <^nfl- 
SentlyTbecome  one  of  the  Nation's  finest 
winter  tour  events. 

For  several  years.  Bob  Smith  has  had  a 
standing  offer  to  Houston's  fight  promoters 
ror  full  financial  support  at  any  tl«ie  they 
c^uld  bring  a  world's  heavyweight  cham- 
pionship bout  to  the  city.  n^HC^n.lfh 
There'll  be  other  monuments  to  Bob  Smith 
standing  In  Houston  and  vicinity. 

Neartng  compleUon  right  now  at  Galves- 
ton ^one  of  &e  worlds  finest  yacbt  clubs 
and  marinas,  being  built  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
p^oxlZLly  H  million  It  will  accornmcMlat- 
in  excess  of  400  cruisers  under  covered  stalls^ 
EIkXows  of  boat  Blips  l.OOO  feet  long  will 
makfan'lTpoBlng  sight.  U  the  boau  to  be 
housed  were  lined  up  side  by  side,  they  d 
stretch  out  for  a  mile  and  a  half 

The  Petroleum  Club,  one  of  Houston  s  old- 
est and  most  respected  P'-'^'^tf,  •'^^^f^V;^,' 
ments,    owes    Its    existence    to    Mr     hmlth  s 

"'eob  smith's  net  worth  has  been  estimated 
at  •100  million  and  more,  but  when  the 
silver-haired  Industrialist  Is  questioned  on 
fhr«ub1ect  he  lust  smiles  and  says:  'How 
SulJu^  estimated'  It  would  depend  on 
me  value  of  certain  properties  at  the  time 

"^^r:r  :^"Veauen«y  been  the  ^ase  with 
Texas  giants  of  industry  and  oil,  Mr  Smith 
SJIicSleved  his  fabulous  success  without 
benefit  of  college  education. 
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He  was  born  In  Greenville,  Tex  ,  on  August 
28,  1894.  and  his  formal  education  ended  at 
the  hlKh  school  level. 

He  Iraduated  from  Humble  High  School, 
then  started  a  course  In  immigration  law 
but  did  not  complete  It.  and  never  got  around 
to  going  into  immigration  service. 

His  father  was  a  cowboy,  rancher,  miner 
railroadman,  and  oil  producer,  and  R  E  Bob 
was  an  only  child.    His  father  has  been  dead 

for  30  years.  .  „       . , 

He  played  semlpro  baseball  around  Humble 
and  Matagorda  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the 
Century,  pitched  and  played  the  outfield  and 
was  look^  upon   as  a  better  than   average 

'"sTt  for  one  brief  period  of  about  a  year  In 
Oklahoma.  Smith  has  'Ived  and  built  In  and 
around  the  Houston  area.  But  »t  was  d"^ 
that  one  brief  stay  In  Oklahoma  that  he  took 
fSe  first  real  sJp  toward  the  building  ot 
his  financial  empire. 

Then  27  years  old.  he  had  a  chance  meeting 
with  a  man  who  owned  two  drilling  rigs  and 
wanted  to  sell  out.  With  no  money  available. 
Mr  smith  barged  into  the  only  bank  In  the 
little  Oklahoma  town  of  Jo^^*''*; .     ..  ^  .„, 

•You  have  no  money  to  put  Into  the  deal 
yourself."   the  banker  said.     "Why  come  to 

""smith  replied:  "You're  the  only  man  here 
with  enough  nujney  to  buy  the  rigs 

He  got  the  •26,000.  and  from  that  start  one 
of  the  West's  great  fortunes  was  built. 

Today  his  holdings  cover  so  wide  ^,  «^0P« 
thercould  hardly  be  detailed.  He  holds  In- 
^.r«t  in  close  to  1.000  oil  wells,  owns  10 
^ancie  wlt^o™  ulan  25.000  acres  of  land^ 
and  runs  more  than  10,000  head  of  registered 

'"uke  so  many  other  men  of  wealth    Bob 
smith    IS    cruelly    misunderstood    In    some 

"^'n'XL  had  the  finger  of  commercialization 
pofnteTa?  mm  foTTu  part  In  buUdlng  t^ 
domed  stadium,  yet  there  »*  "o  way  he  «^ 
pver  reallH!  the  return  on  hU  baseball  n 
vestme^tfthat  he  could  have  made  In  a  wide 
assortment  of  other  fields.  ^      j^. 

He  owned  only  61  acres  of  land  at  the  su 
dlum^te.  land  he  had  bought  9  years  earll« 
at  S  600  per  acre.     He  made  It  available  to 
the  countyTt  a  lo«  of  •IQS.OOO  to  ^^^^ 

When  other  property  owners  In  the  am 
balked  at  giving  the  right*  of  way  needed 
for  stadium  roads,  a  seemingly  ^"«^>^»bi« 
roadbfock  developed  and  threatened  to  pre- 
vent the  stadlum-s  construction. 

smith  approached  the  trustees  of  the  HU- 
ton^tate^^greed  to  buy  all  theU  land  h^- 
self  at  »10.000  an  acre.  He  In  turn  sow 
^93  aJres  to  the  county  for  the  stadium  part 
I'nd'^onated  35  acres  of  J-d  for  the  rlgh^- 

°^-;LThoIS™\hrtTave^^ome^o  ?  ^^^^ 

^"^H^^^noT^-^dSSVa'^fi  been  bestowed  upon 

il^eS    ^-Sou^^S^^n   ^U°reU^3 
S^rgetown!   Tex  .    and   by   Centenary   Coi- 

'Xfr^e^:"^"^''''^'^  brotherhood  award  from 
from  t^e  NaUonal  Conference  of  Chrls«a« 
and  Jews  In  1954.  and  was  awarded  the  Ord« 
of  the  Aztec  Eagle,  highest  honor  given  ^ 
the  Mexican  Government,  for  his  work  M 
rhilrman   of   the   good  neighbor  commL^ion 

for  6  years  .      .         .  -. 

He  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
stewards  of  First  Methodist  Church  of  Hous- 
ton and  currently  Is  chairman  of  a  drt« 
w  raise  •32  million  for  five  Methodist  col^ 
in  the  area-Texa*  ^esleyan  U^n  Mon^. 
Southwestern.  McMurray  and  SMU^  A  vow 
of  •20  million  has  already  been  raised 

He  served  as  regional  civil  defense  director 
without  pay.  was  one  of  the  organizers  « 
Thi  S^  club,  was  one  of  the  Jounde"  and 
for  a  number  of  years  president  of  the  Ell« 
Johnson  Home  for  Aged  Negroes. 


Tliere  are  many  others,  none  of  which 
Bob  smith  caree  to  telk  about.  The  number 
of  people  he  has  helped  financlaUy  runs  Into 
the  thousands. 

At  70,  "R-  E-  Bob"  enjoys  robust  good 
beallh,  and  Is  a  dally  patron  of  the  Presl- 
dents  Health  Club,  where  he  takes  the  maxi- 
mum workouts  prescribed  and  then  adds 
more  of  his  own  design. 

If  he  could  be  granted  another  70  years, 
Houston  would  benefit  vastly. 


CoDgreisman  Fred  Sckwengel  Achieves 
Milestone  With  "Week  in  Washington" 
Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   ICASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4,  1964 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinpuished  colleague  from  Iowa,  the 
Honorable  Fred  Schwengel,  has  a  repu- 
tation in  his  own  State,  as  well  as  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  for  his  efforts  to  trans- 
late the  intricacies  of  government  and 
politics  Into  meaningful  terms  for  to- 
day's college  students  upon  whom  the 
burden  of  leadership  will  fall  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

Congressman  Schwengel's  "Week  In 
Washington"  program,  which  is  now  in 
Its  10th  year,  has  been  responsible  for 
bringing  100  students  and  14  political 
science  instructors  to  the  Capital  for  a 
week  of  Intensive  exposure  to  the  various 
facets  of  government  at  the  Federal 
level  and  the  people  who  are  responsible 
for  the  functioning  of  the  governmental 
machine.  • 

After  Congressman  and  Mrs.  Schwen- 
CEL  had  achieved  the  milestone  of  being 
hosts  to  the  99th  and  100th  students  to 
participate  in  the  "Week  in  Washing- 
ton "  program,  the  Congressman's  home- 
town paper,  the  Sunday  Times-Demo- 
crat, of  Davenport,  Iowa,  carried  a  won- 
derful story  on  the  program  under  the 
headline  "Capitol  Cram  Course." 

This  article  merits  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  Congress  who  share  the  re- 
sponsibility with  Congressman  Schwen- 
gel of  bringing  our  Government  closer 
to  the  people  but  who  do  not  do  as  much 
about  it  as  Congressman  Schwengel 
does 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
place  the  article  on  Congressman 
Schwengel's  "Capitol  Cram  Course,"  in 
thf  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

CAPrroL    Cram    Cotrse 
(By  Julie  Jensen) 

C  iiKrcssman  Fred  Schwengel.  of  Daveii- 
p^jfi,  has  now  "graduated"  his  100th  'Week 
In  Washington"  student,  marking  10  years 
of  bringing  collegians  to  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital for  a  concentrated  lab  course  In  prac- 
tical  politics. 

Jnck  Holveck,  of  William  Penn  College, 
Oskakx>sa.  Iowa,  and  Eugene  Olson,  of  the 
SUte  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  have 
the  distinction  of  bringing  Schwengel's  elite 
al'-iniiil  group  to  the  hundred  mark. 

Tlie  Iowa  Congressman  launched  the  first 
■Wtek  In  Washington"  In  1955  The  active 
Interest  of  the  White  House  and  Paul  Butler. 
llu'ii  Democratic  National  Committee  chair- 


man, gave  Impetus  to  the  idea,  and  sUnUar 
programs  were  devised  by  Congressman 
Henrt  S  Retjss,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin. 
Senator  Stuart  Stminoton,  Democrat,  of 
Missouri.  Senator  William  PaoxMntE,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Wisconsin,  and  Congressman  Wil- 
liam Avert,  Republican,  of  Kansas. 

Schwengel's  "Week  In  Washington"  grew 
out  of  a  campaign  promise.  After  his  elec- 
tion to  the  House  of  Representatives,  he 
was  reminded  of  a  remark  he  had  made 
while  stumping  Iowa's  First  District:  "If 
Im  elected,  I'd  like  to  have  some  students 
visit  me  in  Washington.  We  spend  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  turn  out  a  doctor  or  a 
lawyer,  but  we  forget  to  make  citizens  out  of 
them." 

Dr  Robert  Ray  of  the  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
agreed  with  Schwengel  that  each  political 
party  must  Interest  and  educate  tomorrow's 
voter  for  Its  own  survival.  Together  they 
planned  a  program  that  Ray  called  "an  at- 
tempt to  bring  representative  student  leaders 
and  political  leaders  together  so  the  students 
can  find  out  how  they  can  participate  active- 
ly In  politics  now  and  after  they  are  grad- 
uated." 

SCHWENGEL  offered  to  Invite  two  students 
to  his  Arlington  apartment  for  a  week  and 
provide  them  with  breakfast  and  dinner.  He 
planned  to  bring  10  students  to  Washington 
during  each  session   of  Congress. 

The  State  central  committees  of^^he  two 
major  parties  were  asked  to  contribute  to  the 
expenses  of  the  students,  and  the  Citizenship 
Clearing  House,  operating  on  a  grant  from 
the  Maurice  and  Laura  Falk  Foundation  of 
Pittsburgh,  provided  the  rest  of  the  money 
for  travel  and  incidentals  because  the  project 
was  In  line  with  the  CCH  goal,  "better 
minds  for  better  politics." 

Application  forms  were  sent  to  professors 
of  political  science  In  all  of  Iowa's  4-year 
colleges  and  universities,  and  teachers  were 
asked  to  encourage  students  interested  in 
government  who  demonstrated  leadership 
and  scholarship  to  apply.  Fifty  students 
from  14  schools  mailed  applications,  demon- 
strating a  shift  In  the  collegiate  tendency  to 
regard  politics  as  "a  dirty  business." 

THE     first     CHOSEN 

Of  the  10  chosen.  Republican  Martha  Selz, 
of  Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  and 
Democrat  Mary  Rita  Griffin,  of  Clark  College, 
Dubuque,  were  the  first  political  Internes  to 
arrive  In  Washington. 

After  a  week  of  reading  Congressman 
Schwengel's  mall,  attending  committee 
hearings,  going  behind  the  scenes  on  the  Hill 
and  visiting  party  headquarters,  Martha  said. 
"I  want  to  go  home  and  Impress  the  person 
who  doesn't  vote,  but  who  always  complains 
If  he  doesn't  like  the  voting  record  of  his 
Congressman." 

Mary  Rita  was  disturbed  by  the  existence 
of  "too  many  let-George-do-lt  citizens."  and 
left  Washington  with  the  intention  of  con- 
vincing the  people  at  home  "that  govern- 
ment Is  their  business." 

The  girls'  visit  at  4005  Nellie  Custis  Drive 
In  Arlington  was  the  beginning  of  a  collegiate 
lnfl\ix  which  should  stand  Mrs.  Schwengel  in 
good  stead  If  she  ever  wishes  to  become  a 
sorority  or  fraternity  house  mother.  Ethel 
Schwengel  maintains  what  one  student  called 
a  peaceful  bit  of  Iowa  in  the  midst  of  bus- 
tling Wushlngton. 

A  Republican  and  a  Democrat  were  paired 
for  each  of  the  project's  5  weeks,  and  the 
C-ongressman  was  seen  on  the  Hill  and 
around  town  with  two  boys  or  two  girls  In- 
tent upon  absorbing  practical  politics. 

In  the  programs  second  year,  a  newspaper 
editorial  said  this  about  the  political  Interns: 
■Tliey  pained  a  new  respect  for  government, 
and  at  least  one  of  them  has  decided  to  make 
politico;  his  career." 

The  third  years.  Merwln  Coad,  Democratic 
congressman  from  Iowa's  Sixth  District,  of- 


fered to  be  Schwengel's  cohost.  This 
brought  twice  as  many  students  to  Washing- 
ton each  year.  The  bipartisan  pairing  was 
maintained,  because.  Schwengel  explained. 
"It  teaches  them  to  get  along  together.  ' 
Congressman  Leonard  Wolf.  Democrat,  of 
Iowa,  succeeded  Coad  as  cohost. 

While  the  Congressmen  act  as  mentors  to 
the  students,  their  wives  see  to  the  interns' 
personal  comfort.  Ethel  Schwengel.  for  in- 
stance, includes  them  In  any  activity  the 
family  plaiis,  such  as  a  picnic  along  the  Po- 
tomac or  a  Marine  Band  concert. 

One  student  said.  "I  hoped  to  lose  weight 
with  all  the  walking  you  have  to  do  In  Wash- 
ington, but  I  couldn't.  Mrs.  Schwengel  cooks 
too  well." 

chauttextrkd  students 

Ir^the  program's  early  years,  the  Schwen- 
gel's daughter.  Dot,  then  a  secretary  to  Vice 
President  Nixon,  chauffeured  the  students 
around  Washington  after  hours.  Her  boss's 
house  was  a  big  attraction. 

During  working  hours.  Interns  are  assigned 
desks  In  the  offices  of  their  hosts.  This  is 
home  base  for  their  excursions  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Library  of  Congress,  com- 
mittee hearings.  House  and  Senate  sessions, 
and  meetings  with  congressional  leaders. 

'Having  our  own  desks  made  us  feel  an 
Intrinsic  part  of  the  Congressman's  of&ce 
rather  than  a  pair  of  casual  onlookers,"  com- 
mented Intern  David  Standard,  of  the  State 
College  of  Iowa. 

Being  on  the  "Inside"  gives  rise  to  com- 
ments like  that  of  Roger  Brus.  of  Alta  Vista. 
"I'm  amazed  at  the  enormous  amount  of 
work  a  Congressman  does.  I'm  through 
complaining  that  Congress  doesn't  do 
enough." 

Timothy  Sullivan,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  says, 
"This  Is  the  kind  of  thing  people  who  think 
politicians  dont  do  anything  but  try  to  line 
their  own  pockets  should  see." 

Larry  Popofsky,  who  became  a  Rhodes 
scholar,  expressed  his  Intention  to  "pay  for 
the  visit"  by  Interesting  other  students  in 
government. 

IMPRESSED    BT    PACT 

•The  astounding  pace  of  politicians"  im- 
pressed Janet  Robertson,  of  Coe  College,  and 
Nat  Balrd,  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
discovered  "lobbyists  aren't  quite  as  bad  as 
their  name  implies." 

A  Latvian-born  intern,  Inta  Slmson 
Sraders,  now  married  to  an  Air  Force  ofBcer, 
made  a  Voice  of  America  broadcast  about  her 
experiences  In  a  Communist  concentration 
csunp  while  she  was  In  Washington. 
"Getting  to  know  that  the  people  in  Wash- 
ington are  really  p>eople — warm  human  be- 
ings" was  the  outstanding  feature  of  her 
week  in  the  Capital. 

All  revelations  were  not  pleasant.  A  I>rake 
University  coed  kept  a  digiisted  count  as 
a  secretary-treasurer  of  a  union  local  took 
the  fifth  amendment  84  times  in  less  than 
2  hours  during  the  Senate's  labor  rackets 
investigation. 

The  vital  and  diverse  intere.sU  of  Govern- 
ment were  clarified  by  visit*  to  the  subcom- 
mittee on  radiation  and  biological  and  en- 
vironmental effects  of  nuclear  war  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  to  the  State 
Department  for  a  briefing  on  Africa. 

"The  Washington  dateline  means  some- 
thing to  me  now."  said  one  student.  "I  read 
the  front  page  of  the  pap>er  first,  while  I 
used  to  grab  for  the  funnies  or  the  sports 
page," 

If  an  Intern  gleefully  antlcpates  the 
chance  to  confound  his  political  science  in- 
structors with  on-the-spot  knowledge  of 
politics,  he  may  be  disappointed.  Since 
1957  teachers  have  been  Included  In  the 
"Week  m  Washington"  project. 

A    CHANCE    TO    CHECK 

Prof.  Erma  Plaehn  of  the  State  College 
of  Iowa  says,  "The  week  provided  an  oppor- 
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tunlty   to   check    Impressions   from   reading 
with  actual  contacts  and  experiences." 

Prof.  Donald  B.  Johnson,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  spent  much  of  his  week 
In  the  Capital  tape  recording  Interviews  with 
congressional  leaders  for  use  In  the  class- 
room. 

In  addition  to  Instruction,  the  Interns 
receive  privileges  which  few  tourists  can 
IxMst:  everything  from  chats  with  high  Gov- 
ernment officials  to  Inspecting  the  Pres- 
ident's private  swimming  pool  and  gym- 
nasium. 

Qiiestloned  about  the  benefits  of  "Week  In 
Washington."  Fred  Schwenc;el  says.  "Besides 
the  exposure  to  many  fiu-ets  of  Government 
axid  politics.  I  think  the  students  get  a  great 
deal  of  value  from  the  Interchange  of  ideas 
and  political  philosophies.  They  get  a  better 
understanding  of  and  appreciation  for  the 
legtelatlve  and  administrative  processes. 
They  are  then  able  to  translate  this  experi- 
ence Into  their  own  activities  so  that  they  are 
not  only  better  citizens,  but  they  provide  the 
leadership  which  brings  about  more  activity 
on  the  part  of  others." 

VAalED    CAREERS 

ScKWKNCEL  keeps  In  touch  with  his  In- 
tern* through  a  newsletter  that  tells  of 
acbolastlc  honors,  marriages,  new  babies,  and 
career  plans.  The  "graduates"  are  referred 
to  by  the  jrear  they  participated  In  the  proj- 
ect and  their  political  affiliation:  (Mary  Blat 
Orifnn.  D-55:  WUUam  Burger,  R-59). 

The  students  who  have  made  Washington 
their  laboratory  In  the  past  10  years  have 
become  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  house- 
wives, and  businessmen  with  a  contagious 
awareness  of  their  responsibility  in  govern- 
ment. They  can  do  much  toward  what  one 
Intern  calls  "the  difficult  Job  of  convincing 
people  that  politics  has  an  Intimate  relation 
to  their  own  personal  lives." 

HIS    FONDEST    HOPE 

Schw«nc«l'8  fondest  hope  for  the  project 
has  not  yet  materialized,  but  It  Is  a  prime 
possibility.  He  says.  "I  look  forw.u-d  to  the 
day  when  one  of  the  'Week  In  Washington' 
graduates  1b  elected  to  Congress  and  starts 
his  own  program  for  students." 


Tfce  Schola  Cantorum  of  the  Univertity  of 
Arkansas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


French  newspaper  Le  Provencal,  of  Mar- 
seilles. 

All  of  Arkansas  is  proud  of  the  young 
people  who  comprise  the  Schola  Can- 
torum. and  of  Its  director.  Prof.  Richard 
D.  Brothers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  have  referred,  which  has 
been  translated,  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Do  you  know  the  Schola  Cantorum  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas?  If  this  name  means 
nothing  U>  you.  so  much  the  worse  for  you; 
It  U  one  of  the  most  beautiful  mixed  choirs 
that  one  could  find  in  the  entire  worW.  And. 
as  a  mixed  choir  is  among  the  tae^t  muslcial 
groups,  one  can  Imagine  how  Interesting  Is 
a  concert  presented  by  this  Schola,  especially 
If  the  program  Is  well  chosen,  as  was  the  case 
yesterday  afternoon  at  St.  Sauveur  Cathe- 
dral. 

I  will  note  first  the  vl.sual  Impression,  which 
Is  a  sign,  and  a  good  one;  the  perfect  ap- 
pearance of  the  singers,  uniformly  vested  in 
white  robes  with  wide  collars  spreading  over 
deep  red  tunics  having  deep  sleeves  lined 
with  blue 

The  choir  jxjssesses  a  sonorous  homoge- 
nlety  quite  surprising  One  could  hear  but 
a  single  vocal  color,  a  single  timbre,  so  well 
were  the  voices  blended  In  this  very  flexible 
Instrument  with  an  Infinite  range  of  nuances. 
The  sound  was  often  at  the  edge  of  silence, 
but  could  also  attain  a  brilliant  strength. 

The  tone  quality  of  the  Schola  Cantorum 
naturally  Influences  their  style  of  Interpreta- 
tion which  Is  faithful  to  the  texts  and  at 
the  same  time  very  personal  (one  could  some- 
times conceive  of  a  very  different  Interpre- 
Ution  of  the  imitative  vocal  entries,  which 
the  singers  from  Arkansas  had  some  tend- 
ency to  attenuate ) . 

At  the  head  of  this  elite  ensemble  Is  a 
veritable  master:  Richard  Brothers. 

The  program  Included  two  anonymous  15th 
century  Italian  lauds,  works  by  Palestrlna, 
Victoria.  Morales.  Mouton.  Gibbons.  Purcell; 
by  composers  little  known  in  Prance,  like 
Bluings.  Pooler,  and  finally  the  Pour  Motets 
for  a  Time  of  Penitence,  of  Prancis  Poulenc. 
The  Interpretation  of  the  latter  merits  a 
special  mention,  for  the  choir  revealed  mar- 
velouBly  all  of  the  expressive  richness  and  all 
of  the  beauty  of  these  wonderful  pages. 


or 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1964 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Schola  Cantorum  of  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas has  recently  returned  from  what 
may  accurately  be  described  as  a  trium- 
phant tour  of  Europe.  My  colleagues  will 
remember  that  this  group  won  first  place 
in  1962  in  the  Guido  d'Arezzo  interna- 
tional polyphonic  competition  in  Arezzo, 
Italy;  and  they  appeared  in  the  Rose 
Garden  at  the  White  House,  following 
their  return  to  the  United  States. 

As  In  1962,  this  summer's  tour  was  not 
financed  by  the  Government,  but  was 
supported  by  private  subscription.  The 
very  profound  Impression  the  groui> 
made  upon  audiences  In  Prance,  Spain, 
Germany.  Austria,  Italy,  and  Andorra  is 
indicated  by  an  article  published  in  the 


Ealogy  to  Gl  Joe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4.  1964 
Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Paugh.  a  constitutent  of 
mine,  has  written  the  following  "Eulogy 
to  GI  Joe."  I  think  it  is  a  fine,  moving 
tribute  to  America's  citizen-soldiers  who 
have  so  valiantly  served  the  Nation  in 
times  of  grave  peril.  That  the  honorable 
and  courageous  contribtuion  of  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  have  protected 
the  Nation  so  msiny  times  be  not  forgot- 
ten, I  commend  to  each  Member  of  the 
House  the  reading  of  Mr.  Paughs 
"Eulogy  to  GI  Joe." 
The  article  follows: 


Em.ocT  TO  GI  Jo« 
Who  was  GI  Joe?  Why.  he  was  the  kid  from 
down  the  block  who  delivered  your  newsp^. 
per.  the  'ooy  from  across  town  who  mowed 
your  lawn  to  earn  his  vacation  money,  the 
lad  who  Jerked  soda*  In  the  comer  drugstore 
and  gave  his  wages  to  his  widowed  mother, 
the  redhead  next  door  who  drove  you  to 
distraction  with  his  war  whoope  when  he 
played  at  Indian,  and  broke  your  front  win- 
dow with  a  baseball;  but  repaid  you  tenfold 
a  few  years  later  when  he  yanked  you  wildly 
from  your  F.eat  In  the  stadium  by  Intercept- 
ing a  pass  and  running  86  yards  to  a  cham- 
pionship for  your  alma  niatcr.  Remem- 
ber •    •    •? 

Who  was  GI  Joe?  Bless  him.  he  was  the 
tot  who  kept  you  awake  at  night  when  he 
h.Ld  colic,  the  tad  over  whom  you  solemnly 
watched  and  prayed  when  the  angel  of  death 
w.is  nigh.  He  Vfi'£  the  stripling  who  pumped 
you  dry  with  his  questions  on  every  con- 
colv.ible  subject.  He  was  the  budding  young 
orator  whom  you  proudly  watched  through 
misty  eyes  on  his  graduation  day. 

Who  was  GI  Joe?  He  was  the  one  person 
In  all  the  world  for  whom  you  would  willingly 
have  laid  down  your  life— for  he  was  your 
son. 

Who   was   OI   Joe?     He   was    the   vigoroui 
young  American  who  responded  to  the  silver- 
throated  bugle's  call  to  arms  when  thundw 
over  the  Pacific  shattered  the  tranquil  Sab- 
bath dawn  on  December  7.  1&41.    He  was  the 
soldier  on  Corregldor  who  did  not  complain 
about    a    12-hour    life,    yet    some    of    us   on 
the  homcfront  complained  about  a  10-ho\ir 
day  In  a  war  plant  or  an  office.    Yes.  he  was 
the  boy  who  may  have  cried  for  his  mom  ti 
he  lay  In  a  foxhole  In  some  far-off  swelter- 
ing Jungle,  or  billowed  In  a  watery  solitude; 
but   did   not   falter   In   the  roar  of   conflict. 
He   was   the   hero   of  the  hour   when   every 
institution   of   liberty   was   threatened  with 
total  destruction  by  the  hosU  of  despotism; 
defender  of  democracy,   savior  of  humanity 
for  whom  we  could  build  8.000  airplanes  a 
month  and  untold  quantities  of  ships  and 
tanks  and  guns  and  ammunition  when  the 
chips  were  down  and  we  were  frightened  at 
the   aggression   of   the   mad  dogs  of   Europe 
and  Asia.    He  was  the  veteran  for  whom  the 
Congress  voted  free  education,  but  forgot  to 
provide  living  quarters  at  the  Institutions  of 
learning. 

He.  was  the  man  who  had  more  courag*. 
more  clothes,  more  to  eat.  and  more  sense 
than  any  other  flghUng  man  who  ewr 
marched  away  to  the  grand,  wild  music  of 

war. 

Who  Is  GI  Joe  today?  He  Is  the  victor  for 
whom  the  cheers  have  become  perfunctory. 
He  Is  the  kid  who  was  crippled  and  maimed 
and  destroyed  in  the  frozen  hills  of  Korea, 
that  this  country  should  not  become  a  vaawl 
state  ruled  by  a  monster,  but  remain  ■ 
nation  -sovereign,   great,   and    free. 

GI  Joe  wiis  and  is  all  of  these  things,  but 
he  is  more:  for  he  Is  custodian  of  America's 
destiny.  He  will  Uke  over  where  you  leave 
off.  He  win  sit  in  your  chair  at  the  direc- 
tors table  after  you  are  gone.  He  will  oper- 
ate the  railroads  and  fly  the  planes.  He  will 
build  the  roads  and  construct  the  dams  He 
will  till  the  soil  and  produce  the  food  to  feed 
the  hungry  mouths  of  humanity.  He  will 
mine  the  coal  to  produce  the  steam  that  will 
turn  with  tireless  arm  the  countless  wheela 
of  Industry,  which  he  will  operate  and  man- 
age. GI  Joe  will  occupy  your  seat  in  the 
US  Senate  after  you  are  gone,  reside  In  the 
White  House,  and  carry  out  the  terms  of  any 
treaties  you  may  make. 

GI  Joe  Is  Important  and  powerful  because 
there  are  so  many  of  him.  And  since  he  will 
eventually  take  over  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  the  Nation  and  Its  vast  resources, 
It  Is  Imperative  that  we  reward  him  gen- 
erously with  opportunity  he  earned  by 
breasting  the  iron  storms  of  war  on  battle- 
fronts  around  the  world. — Paugh. 


The  lOOtfi  ABBirertary  of  the 
Idaho  SUtenBAB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OV   BkAHO 

IM  THB  8ENATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Ttiesdav.  August  4. 1964 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Idaho  Statesman,  of  BoIbc,  Idaho,  has 
Just  celebrated  Its  100th  birthday.  It 
hafl  now  become  the  first  Idaho  daily  to 
pass  the  century  mark.  In  commemora- 
tion at  this  anniversary,  the  Statesman 
published  a  superb  centennial  edition. 
All  those  who  had  a  hand  in  the  publica- 
tion of  this  edition — including  John  A. 
Scott,  Eugene  C.  Dorsey,  Sandy  Klein, 
and  especially  the  centennial  edition 
editor.  Betty  Penson — have  great  reason 
to  be  proud. 

John  A.  Soott,  the  publisher  of  the 
Statesman,  published  in  the  centennial 
edition  an  eloquent  pledge  for  the  States- 
man's second  century.  On  the  same  day. 
the  Lewlston  (Idaho)  Morning  Tribune 
published  a  fine  editorial  commemorat- 
ing the  Statesman's  100th  anniversary. 
This  editorial  contains  information  of  in- 
terest and  value  to  any  student  of  West- 
em  history.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  two  editorials  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Ptom  the  Idaho  Statesman  | 
FUDOK  roa  Sboontj  Cbnturt 

The  newspaper  that  Is  part  of  life  In  Idaho 
today  commences  Its  second  century  of  serv- 
ice to  the  community  and  the  Conmion- 
wealth. 

More  people  than  ever  before  In  history 
now  read  the  Statesman.  This  fact  alone 
lmp)oeee  upwn  us  who  publish  the  newsptaper 
a  critical  challenge  to  preserve  a  heritage  of 
excellence. 

We  who  presently  enjoy  the  stewardship 
at  the  Statesman  are  mindful  of  the  chal- 
lenge. We  know  that  a  newspaper  rarely 
Is  perfect.  But  never  can  a  good  newspaper 
abandon  the  pursuit  of  perfection. 

A  birthday  U  more  than  cake  and  candles. 
It  Is  a  time  for  self -appraisal  and  rededloa- 
tion.  PcM-  ua  It  la  an  opportunity  to  tow 
that  we  will  continue  to  make  this  newspaper 
an  Instrument  of  progress  In  Idaho,  support- 
ing the  finest  aspirations  of  the  conununl- 
tlee  and  State  we  serve.  We  will  keep  our 
readers  Informed,  challenged,  and — hope- 
fully— sometimes  Inspired.  We  will  oppose 
the  wrong,  support  the  right.  Within  these 
simple  dimensions,  we  wlU  seek  always  truth, 
objectivity,  fairness. 

Moreover,  at  this  moment  In  time,  we  are 
solemnly  conscious  that  neither  the  States- 
man nor  any  newspaper  worth  Its  ink  can 
survive  In  a  society  that  Ls  not  free.  Not 
only  tor  that  reason,  but  becatise  we  love 
this  Indivisible  land,  we  will  help  watch  the 
ramparts.  We  will  try  to  be  worthy  of  our 
freedom. 

JoHK  A.  Scxyrr. 

Publisher. 

I  Prom  the  Lewlston  (Idaho)  Morning 
Tribune,  July  30,  1064] 

Onk  Hundskd  Ykaxs  Roll  bt  at  thx 
Statsbicam 

"Politically  It  may  as  well  be  understood 
once  and  for  all  that  we  are  oppoeed  to  this 


rebellion,  and  every  phase  of  Its  causes  or  Its 
results,  and  to  everybody  who  is  not  op- 
posed to  It." 

This  was  the  rescdute  stand  of  the  new 
newspaper  at  Boise  City,  Idaho  Territory,  In 
lU  first  Issue.  The  editor,  a  forthright  new- 
comer from  Maine,  also  was  an  unswerving 
abolitionist.  He  was  for  the  Union,  first  and 
forever. 

The  paragraph  quoted  above  was  from 
the  Issue  of  July  36,  1864.  No.  1,  volume  1. 
The  publication  was  called  the  Idaho  Tri- 
weekly statesman  which.  In  1888,  became 
the  Idaho  Dally  Statesman.  The  editor  was 
James  S.  Re3n:iolds.  one  of  the  many  with 
the  Statesman  who  have  left  Indelible  Im- 
prints on  Idaho. 

The  Statesman's  concession  that  Its  par- 
tiality might  not  be  universally  welcomed  In 
Idaho  Territory  Indicated  a  sharp  percep- 
tion. Idaho  Territory  in  1864  was  predomi- 
nantly sympathetic  with  the  Confederacy 
and  those  the  Statesnuin  contemptuously 
called  "rebels"  controlled  all  county  and  city 
offices  at  Boise,  as  well  as  the  legislature. 
Some  idea  of  this  may  be  found  In  what 
David  W.  Ballard,  commissioned  as  Idaho's 
third  territorial  Governor,  wrote  when  he 
arrived  at  Boise  in  June  1866: 

"I  at  once  made  myself  solid  with  the 
commandant  at  Port  Boise  so  that,  in  case 
of  need,  we  would  have  the  TJ.8.  Regulars 
to  aid  us.  All  the  officials  of  Ada  County 
were  rebels.  The  city  officials  of  Boise  were 
the  same,  so  that  in  case  of  political  trouble 
we  could  expect  no  aid  from  them.  James 
S.  Reynolds,  and  his  paper,  the  Statesman, 
was  our  main  standby.  What  a  fearless  man 
he  Is.  He  published  at  all  times  the  most 
vigorous  Republican  paper  right  in  the  midst 
of  the  'new  Confederacy.'  " 

The  Statesman  was  founded  largely  by 
happenstance.  Three  men  named  Reynolds 
( two  were  brothers  from  Missoiu-i  and  not 
related  to  the  editor)  were  hauling  printing 
equipment,  ink,  and  newsprint  In  two  wagons 
from  The  Dalles  to  Idaho  City  (then  called 
Bannock  City)  to  establish  a  newspaper  and 
printing  office.  They  stopped  at  Boise  to  In- 
quire as  to  the  way  and  were  soon  persuaded 
to  establish  the  enterprise  there. 

The  Statesman  was  first  housed  In  a  two- 
room  cabin  built  erf  cottonwood  logs,  "the 
rear  room  vrlth  a  back  entrance  like  the  open 
end  of  a  sawmill."  It  wasn't  bom  full 
panoplied.  It  was.  In  fact,  bom  largely  In 
hope  and  confidence,  nor  was  It  robust  dur- 
ing its  Infancy.  The  format  was  a  fotir- 
colxmui  sheet  of  about  the  common  handblU 
size,  and  the  subecrlption  price  was  t53  a 
year  by  carrier  or  920  a  year  by  m&ll.  llie 
paper  had  its  share  at  publication  troubles. 
A  later  edltcu*  wrote: 

"In  getting  out  the  pai>er  we  worked  necu-ly 
all  night,  and  frequently  the  Boise  Basin 
stage  would  pull  out  ahead  of  us  and  we 
would  have  to  send  Dick  Reynolds  to  over- 
take It  on  a  horse  with  the  mall  packages  for 
the  different  mining  camps.  The  Civil  War 
news  made  a  big  demand  for  the  Statesman 
and  we  ran  off  an  edition  of  a  thousand  copies 
each  Issue.  (The  present  circulation  of  the 
paper  Is  49,261.)  When  the  details  of  a  great 
battle  came  we  would  get  out  an  extra,  print 
several  hundred,  and  send  a  man  on  a  fieet 
horse  with  them  to  the  Boise  Basin,  where 
they   sold   for   from  60   cents   to   a   dollar." 

The  Statesman,  often  a  chip  on  Its 
shoulder,  had  many  editorial  battles  with 
contemporaries.  One  of  these — the  only 
Idaho  newspaper  now  published  which  is 
older  than  the  Statesman — was  the  weekly 
Idaho  World  of  Idaho  City,  established  In 
1663.  (The  first  Idaho  newspaper,  of  course, 
was  the  Oolden  Age  founded  at  Lewlston  oo 
Aug.  2,  1862.  and  which  folded  In  1866  after 
Boise  had  adroitly  stolen  the  territorial  cap- 
ital.)    The  World  was  provoked  to  declare : 

"The  Statesman  refers  to  us  as  'the  poor 


starveling,  the  Idaho  World.'  We  will  not 
be  so  discourteous  as  that  luminary,  but  will 
address  It  as  the  gr«at  OTOrfed.  Moated, 
brainless  burlesque  on  JoumaUam.  a  Stone 
Jug  organ,  and  InforoL  It  that  we  are  not 
a  'staryeUng.'  We  have  a  right  to  be  poor. 
We  started  poor,  we  have  fought  an  expen- 
sive lawsuit  and  lost  It,  and  paid  the  Judg- 
ment, unjtist  as  It  was.  We  are  not  sup- 
ported by  Federal  patronage.  We  are  not 
the  organ  of  any  ring  that  feeds  at  the 
public  crib.  Yes.  we  are  poor,  but  not 
hungry  nor  in  need  of  whitewashing." 

Many  others  have  carped  at  the  Statesman, 
yet  the  ffict  It  Is  the  first  Idaho  dally  to 
attain  Its  centennial  attests  to  Its  sc^d 
foundations.  Since  the  time  of  James  S. 
Reynolds  It  has  had  many  fallthful  and 
respected  publishers  and  editors,  such  as 
Judge  MUton  Kdlj.  Calvin  Cobb— stUl  re- 
membered for  his  precise,  pithy  editorials — 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Margaret  Cobb  AUshle, 
and  after  her  the  prototypical  James  L. 
Brown,  "wrapped  In  the  solitude  at  his  own 
originality."  Brown  vAd  ttie  newspaper  last 
fall  to  Federal  Publications,  Inc.,  which  pub- 
lishes four  other  newspapers  In  Indiana  and 
Michigan  and  also  owns  television  and  radio 
properties.  Idahoans  trust  the  new  pful>- 
llshers  will  prove  worthy  of  their  heritage. 
The  national  trend  Is  toward  group  ownw- 
ahip  of  newBpc4>ers,  a  question  at  eocnomios 
rather  than  concentration  of  control.  Of  the 
13  Idaho  dally  newspapers,  only  6  are  in- 
dependently owned,  those  at  Blaokfoot, 
Idaho  FaUs,  Kellogg,  Moscow,  and  Lewlston. 

It  is  almost  a  cliche  to  observe  that  the 
Statesman  has  long  been  an  Institution,  part 
of  the  life  of  Idaho.  Attainment  of  its  100th 
birthday  must  be  a  matt«-  of  great  satisfac- 
tion because  a  newspaper  does  not  Uve  to 
such  age  except  through  public  acceptance 
based  on  public  confidence. 

Thus  has  tiie  Statesman  grown  Into  Ida- 
ho's oldest  and  Icu-gest  daily  new^Mper. 
Many  of  its  edltcx-ial  opinions  are  not  uni- 
versally accepted,  any  more  than  w^'e  Its 
Jibes  at  the  rebels  of  100  years  ago.  But 
the  Statesman  has  fallthfully  recognised  Its 
obligation  to  express  opinions  In  Its  editorials 
and  to  be  fair  and  impartial  in  Its  news  col- 
umns. It  has  kept  all  Idaho  as  Its  field,  even 
while  serving  Its  immediate  commxinlty  to 
the  beet  of  its  abilities.  Time,  the  fourth 
dimension,  has  added  cubits  to  Its  stature. 

If  one  were  permitted  Idle  conjeoture.  the 
contrast  between  that  first  Statesman  log 
cabin  prlntshop  and  the  Imposing  modem 
plant  of  granite  and  t»^nze  would  stagger 
any  contemporary  at  Editor  Reynolds.  He 
could  hardly  have  Imagined,  for  all  of  his 
boldness  and  foresight,  the  advances  that 
would  be  made  in  the  printing  arts  In  a  cen- 
tury.  Oddly  enough,  the  most  imp>CH*tan» 
have  come  in  recent  years. 

Virtually  all  of  the  gains,  from  power 
presses  and  typesetting  machines  to  the  mar- 
velous electronic  contraptions  of  today,  wm^ 
Inconceivable  In  1864.  Now  the  entire  indtis- 
try  Is  excited  and  concerned  by  further  revo- 
lutionary changes  at  hand  or  Just  ahead. 
Such  things  as  cold-type  compositions,  offset 
rotary  presses,  hot  metal  pasteup,  sending 
stories  and  pictures  both  by  wire  and  through 
space,  type  automotlcally  set  from  perforated 
tape  Instead  of  by  nimble  fingers,  this  same 
tape  transmitted  and  Jtistlfied  at  unb^ev- 
able  speed  by  computers,  at  rates  of  more 
than  1,000  words  per  minute.  The  wonderftil 
world  of  electronics  already  has  brought  an 
entirely  new  stratum  of  language  to  the 
newspaper  Industry. 

One  Is  sure  that  Editor  Reynolds  would 
be  stunned.  Yet  one  thing,  cme  vital  Ingre- 
dient of  every  good  newspaper,  has  not 
changed — ^words.  It  Is  words — vibrant,  ar- 
ticulate, Boncx^us,  precise,  and  clear — whloh 
still  t^  the  stc»7.  Automation  or  not.  they 
remain  the  moet  Important  part  of  any  pub- 
lishing venture. 
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StraJided  Air  f^ht  Pastenfcrs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  rrrw  ramx. 
IN  THK  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4, 19€4 


Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  Is  cmrently  occurring  at  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  International  Airport  in  New 
Ywk  City  a  scries  of  events  that  are 
ahameful. 

According  to  the  latest  available  fig- 
ures, there  will  be  400,000  people  at- 
tempting to  reach  Europe  this  summer 
via  charter  flights  that  may  not  even 
exist  Many  of  these  people  have  trav- 
eled preat  distances  sacrificing  much, 
and  In  certain  tnstances  using  money 
borrowed  for  the  occasion,  only  to  dis- 
cover, once  they  reach  the  airport,  that 
no  charter  exists.  Others  arrive  only  to 
discover  that  the  plane  which  was  to 
provide  them  with  transportation  Is.  for 
one  reason  or  another,  unable  to  make 
the  trip  without  undergoing  extensive 
repairs.  In  the  meantime  the  traveler 
must  arrange  his  own  accommodations 
In  the  city  at  his  own  expense,  an  ex- 
pense that  often  puts  the  price  of  the 
charter  flight  above  that  of  a  regularly 
scheduled  carrier  for  performing  the 
same  service. 

This  Is  not  only  an  Inconvenience  to 
the  prospective  traveler,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
is  a  fraud  on  the  traveling  pubUc.  The 
imscrupulous    perpetrators    should    be 

penalized. 

Hopefully  some  type  of  legislation, 
such  as  that  proposed  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral LeftkowlU  regarding  the  Ucenslng 
of  travel  agents.  wlU  be  enacted  In  the 
not  too  distant  future. 

Then,  too,  I  think  that  efforts  should 
be  made  to  acquaint  the  staff  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  here  In  Washington 
to  the  existence  of  this  problem,  so  that 
steps  might  better  be  taken  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  to  Initiate  legislation  that  will 
protect  the  traveling  public  from  this 
sort  of  operation. 

An  excellent  article.  In  my  opinion, 
which  was  written  by  Mr.  David  Hoff- 
man appeared  In  the  August  3  edition 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Include  this  article  In  the  Record: 

Crippled  Planes.  Stra-nded  Passengers;  The 
Sorry     Talk     or     Charter     Flights -CAB 

RjEOtTLATTONS      VIOLATED— STATE      POWERLESS 

c        To  Act 

(By  David  Hoffman,  aviation  editor) 

TTxe  same  sorry  Ule  of  broken  airplanes, 
rampant  hucksterlem.  and  stranded  passen- 
gen  is  unfolding  at  Jolm  F  Kennedy  Air- 
port thU  summer  ae  400.000  travelers  try  to 
reach  Europe  via  charter  flights  that  may, 
or  may  not.  exist. 

Wldeepread,  flagrant  violations  of  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board  rules  governing  air  char- 
ters have  been  reported  to  Attorney  Oenwal 
Louis  J.  Lefkowltz.  But  the  attorney  general, 
a  New  York  State  ofBclal,  Is  powerless  to  en- 
force the  rules  of  a  Federal  agency. 

••Oxir  concern  Is  for  the  people  who  get 
stranded  out  there,"  Mr.  Lefkowltas  said  re- 
cently. "Last  yeax.  there  were  1,100  of  them 
at  least.' 

To  insure  that  the  marooned  passengers 


get  fed.  houMd.  and  trwitsd  less  Uke  eattte. 
th«  attorney  general  now  aoids  a  confi- 
dential Investigator  to  Kennedy  Airport 
where  he  obserres  certain  suspicious  de- 
pertiu^s. 

For  Donald  B.  SlOMi,  confldentlal  Inves- 
tigator, one  recent  weekend  really  began  Sat- 
urday morning  when  his  phone  rang.  On  the 
line  was  the  boss.  Bamett  Levy,  aastetant 
attorney  gexieral  In  charge  of  the  consumer 
fraud  and  protection  bureau. 

"We've  got  a  complaint.  Get  down  to 
the  general  aviation  terminal  at  Kennedy 
and  see  whafs  happening."  Mr.  Levy  said. 
"Blaarre  and  unbeUevable  '  were  the  words 
Mr.  Levy  used  later  to  describe  the  situa- 
tion. 

A  group  of  113  would-be  passengers.  In- 
cluding 3  nuns  and  17  Infants,  had  been 
kept  waiting  all  night  in  the  terminal.  Their 
plane,  operated  by  one  of  the  so-called  non- 
skeds,  had  been  due  to  depart  at  8  pjn. 
Friday. 

But  airline  officials  told  Mr.  Sloan  that 
while  the  plane  was  approaching  Kennedy 
two  of  Its  four  engines  failed.  The  airline 
summoned  the  stricken  craft  back  to  Wil- 
mington. Del.  There.  It  sprang  an  oil  leak 
that  delayed  departure  for  5  more  hours, 
Mr.  Sloan  was  Informed. 

The  plane  was  launched  toward  Kennedy 
again.  But  It  was  forced  down  at  an  emer- 
gency field  when  still  another  engine  failed 
in  flight.  The  airline  then  dispatched  the 
ailing  craft  to  Nashville,  Tenn..  for  ma  Jen- 
overhaul. 

While  Mr.  Sloan  was  collecting  this  Intel- 
ligence, he  mingled  with  the  angry  passen- 
gers— all  allegedly  members  of  the  Irish 
United  Athletic  &  Social  Association. 
Some  had  paid  $283,  some  $250,  and  some 
$210  for  the  round-trip,  transatlantic 
charter,  he  was  told. 

Next,  Mr.  Sloan  put  the  pressure  on  the 
airline  to  house  the  group,  something  the 
airline  had  shown  little  inclination  to  do. 
He  called  for  buses  and  warned  the  airline  to 
pick  up  the  bill.  He  was  told  a  substitute 
plane  would  arrive  at  midnight  Saturday. 

The  plane  actually  arrived  Once  more. 
b\ises  were  summoned  and  the  passengers 
climbed  aboard  their  plane  at  2:05  am.  Now 
the  captain  refused  to  fly  because  no  sextant 
had  been  stowed  In  his  cockpit.  Without 
such  an  Instrument,  with  which  navigators 
shoot  the  stars,  he  might  not  find  his  way 
across  the  ocean. 

Frantic  calls  went  out  as  airline  officials 
tried  to  borrow  a  sextant  at  the  alrjKirt.  Mr. 
Sloan  observed.  These  calls  disclosed  that 
another  nonsked  had  delayed  another  char- 
ter for  18  hours  and  a  longer  delay  was  fore- 
cast. The  first  nonsked  borrowed  the  second 
nonsked '8  sextant,  then  took  off  at  2:45 
a.m.,  30  hours  behind  schedule. 

But  Mr.  Sloan,  by  now  quite  tired,  had 
another  stranded  group  of  102  to  house  and 
feed.  Back  came  the  buses.  Arrangements 
were  made  with  the  same  hotel.  En  route, 
however,  the  busdrlvers  refused  to  take  the 
check  written  by  the  second  nonsked.  So 
the  first  nonsked  gave  the  second   $90. 

At  3:30  a.m.  Sunday,  the  second  group  of 
passengers  reached  the  hotel.  They  were  in- 
formed that  a  cylinder  change  would  delay 
their  flight  untU  Sunday  midnight,  perhaps 
longer  U  the  new  cylinder  failed  to  restore 
the  engine's  health.  This  flight  got  off  at 
1  a.m.  Monday. 

Behind  the  boom  In  air  charters — ^trade 
sources  report  charter  revenues  will  exceed 
$70  million  thto  year— are  a  series  of  steps 
taken  by  the  Civil  AeronauUcs  Board.  Anxi- 
ous to  bring  air  travsl  within  financial  reach 
of  more  and  more  Americans,  the  CAB  in 
mld-AprU  begam  allowUig  Uavel  agents  to 
"sell"  charters  to  legitimate  organisations. 

Legitimate,  In  CAB's  view.  Is  an  organlxa- 
tlon  that  keeps  membership  lists.  No  longer 
need  Its  membership  number  fewer  than  20.- 
000.  the  pre-April  rule.    But  members  mxist 


have  been  on  tbe  rcdls  for  at  least  6  months 
before  the  charter  flight  to  qualify  for  ths 
discount  rate. 

CAB  also  authorized  "split  charters"  In 
which  a  plane's  -  seating  capacity  is  sold  to 
two  legitimate  groups  instead  of  to  one. 
Arrival  of  the  Jetliners,  with  seats  for  up  to 
187.  was  the  reason  given  for  this  move. 

The  Nation's  prosperity,  lower  fares,  sur- 
plus airliners,  and  the  steps  taken  by  the 
CAB  combined  to  create  the  charter  boom. 
But  the  boom  brought  a  backlash. 

Across  the  country,  promoters  began  scour- 
ing colleges  and  social  clubs  foe  pec^le  with 
$250  or  BO  to  Invest  In  a  charter  flight.  If 
they  found  the  people  but  not  the  club,  a 
club  often  was  formed  on  the  spot.  In  one 
case  cited  by  Bamett  Levy,  a  group  of  pas- 
sengers en  route  to  New  York  were  handed 
membership  forms  and  told  to  sign  them  or 
risk  having  their  European  trip  cut  short  at 
Kennedy. 

Posing  as  travel  agents,  the  promoters  col- 
lected thousands  of  dollars,  pocketed  fat 
commissions,  then  made  more  or  lees  serious 
efforts  to  obtain  airplanes  for  passengers  who 
had  alretuly  planned  vacations,  sometimes 
around  borrowed  money. 

Take  the  case  of  HoUday  Travel.  Inc..  of 
Manhattan. 

Last  spring,  posters  began  appearing  on 
the  New  York  University  campus  advertising 
seven  summer  charters  to  Europe  and  Japan 
aboajd  Capitol.  Caledonian,  Iberia,  and 
Japan  Air  Lines.  Charters  ranged  In  cost 
from  $23«  to  $7»9  a  person.  The  ads  began: 
"You  can  be  sure  with." 

New  York's  Bureau  of  (Consumer  Fraud* 
and  ProtecUon  wasnt  so  sure.  It  discovered 
that  Holiday  Travel  had  been  informed  by 
the  airlines  they  had  no  Intention  of  flying 
the  advertised  charters.  It  discovered  that 
the  owners  of  Holiday  Travel  had  banked  a 
goodly  sum  of  money.  It  got  a  court  order 
directing  Holiday  to  return  the  money  and 
to  quit  advertising  bogus  charters. 

Or.  take  the  case  of  Herbert  Palace,  also 
of  Manhattan. 

Mr.  Palace  collected  at  least  $83,000  from 
526  Individuals  (most  were  college  students), 
and  promised  to  arrange  charters  for  them. 
A  nonsked.  Intercontinental,  United  States, 
Inc  ,  agreed  to  fly  the  students  to  Europe  this 
8\immer.  But  their  vacation  plans  went 
down  the  drain  when  the  CAB  and  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  ousted  Intercontinental 
from  tlfe  business. 

Attorney  General  Lefkowlta  then  got  Mr. 
Palace  to  place  the  money  he  collected  from 
the  8t\ident8  In  an  escrow  account.  All  of  It 
was  reimbursed  this  siimmer  with  each  check 
beiu-lng  two  signatures — Palace's  and  that  of 
Louis  LefkowltB. 

To  cure  the  problem.  Attorney  General 
Lefkowltz  said  last  week  he  will  again  push 
hard  for  State  legislation  licensing  travel 
Agents.  Under  It.  they  would  be  bonded  and 
inspected  periodically  like  barbers  or  beau- 
ticians. "Let  business  regulate  itself  If  It's 
willing,"  Mr.  Lefkowlta  said  last  week.  But 
the  travel  agents,  he  feels,  are  not. 


Water  Resource  Deyelopment  Need*, 
Problems,  aod  Prospects  for  Fotnre 
Oodmed  by  Maj.  Gen.  Jackson  Grabam, 
Gva  Works,  U^.  Amy 

KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdav.  Auffust  4.  1964 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
there  have  been  times  when  this  country 
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waited  for  drought,  floods,  or  other  disas- 
ters to  awaken  us  to  the  gigantic  tasks 
ahead  of  us  in  water  conservation  and 
flood  controL 

In  a  recent  clear  address  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Congress  of  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors,  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
on  June  5.  1964.  MaJ.  Gen.  Jackson 
Graham  explained  briefly  and  vividly 
why  this  must  not  happen  again.  Much 
Information  was  compressed  into  a  few 
pages  by  General  Graluun. 

Major  General  Graham  Is  Director  of 
Civil  Works.  U.S.  Army.  He  is  a  man 
who  knows  what  he  talks  about.  As  a 
national  vice  president  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  and  as  one 
whose  State  has  experienced  the  ravages 
of  both  flood  and  drought,  I  am  Im- 
pressed by  this  address,  and  believe  It 
worthy  of  study  by  those  who  are  In- 
terested in  conservation  and  the  protec- 
tion of  our  resources. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  Major 
General  Graham's  statement: 

Regarding  construction,  «ie  trend  of  the 
decade  as  we  see  It,  is  toward  more  general 
recognition  of  the  ai>solute  necessity  to  ex- 
pand water-resource  development  construc- 
tion at  a  rate  geared  to  the  expansion  of  the 
national  population  and  the  economy. 

General  Graham's  report  reflects 
credit  on  him  and  on  the  Government 
he  serves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  chal- 
lenging address  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Remaaks   bt    Maj.    Gen.    Jackson    Graham, 

Director  of  Civil  Works,  US.  Army,  Aj»- 

.NUAL  Metting  or  THE  National  Congress 

OF    RrVERS    AND   HARBORS,    WASHINGTON,   DC, 

Ju.vE  5,  1964 

This  has  been  nn  interesting  year  for  us 
in' the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Those  of  you 
who  have  lived  through  drought-and-flood 
cycles  In  plains  and  river  valleys  probably 
have  some  sympathy  for  the  financial 
drought-and-flood  cycle  the  corps  experi- 
enced in  fiscal  year  1964.  The  first  half  of 
the  year  we  had  no  appropriation  at  all.  The 
monetary  rain  cloud  hung  overhead,  but 
week  after  week  went  by  and  nothing 
dropped.  Finally,  at  Christmas,  the  cloud 
broke,  the  money  came,  and  we  had  to  cof>e 
with  a  full  year's  flood  of  work  on  new  starts 
with  only  6  months  to  do  It  In.  By  June  30 
we  will  have  put  most  of  the  61  new  starts 
under  construction,  although  we  cannot  avoid 
;he  loss  of  some  of  our  scheduled  construc- 
tion time. 

Meanwhile,  we  had  other  diversions  to  oc- 
cupy our  attention—  the  exhaustion  or  near- 
exhaustion  of  monetary  authorizations  In  a 
number  of  river  basins;  a  downpour  of  the 
pork  barrel"  and  "boondoggle"  type  of  crltl- 
iism;  and  the  soul  searching  must  accom- 
pany a  period  of  budgetary  economy.  Add  to 
this  some  floods,  an  earthquake,  low-water 
levels  In  some  areas  that  broke  century-old 
records,  Passamaquoddy,  Rampart,  the  Po- 
tomac Basin  report,  the  upper  Missouri  re- 
poit.  continued  problems  at  Allegheny  Dam, 
and  a  number  of  other  like  events,  and  you 
ulU  understand  that  one  thing  we  weren't 
troubled  with  was  boredom. 

Of  course,  the  year  had  Its  up  as  well  as 
Its  downs.  It  was  a  year  that  saw  the  Croes- 
Florlda  Barge  Canal  begun,  and  the  Sacra- 
n^ento  Deep-Water  Ship  Channel  go  into 
operation;  that  saw  a  less-than-haif  finished 
flood -control  system  in  the  Ohio  River  Basin 
prevent  nearly  $300  million  In  damage;  that 


saw  the  dedication  or  substantial  completion 
of  Greers  Ferry,  Hartwell,  Table  Rock,  and 
Cougar  Dams,  the  St.  Anth(»y  Falls  pyroject, 
the  Mississippi  Oulf  Outlet,  and  the  Old 
River  Cloefure.  Above  all.  It  was  a  year  In 
which  the  economy  Inspired  budget  Included 
a  $67  million  Increase  in  the  requested  ap- 
propriation for  Cc«T5s  of  Engineers  civil 
works — a  fine  endorsement  of  the  value  ot 
our  water  resources  programs  in  helping  to 
advance  national  economic  growth. 

My  account  of  the  year  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  some  attempt  to  evaluate  a 
number  of  trends  that  appear  to  be  develop- 
ing at  this  period  of  water  resource  history. 

Water  resource  development  work,  whether 
on  a  single  project  or  a  whole  program,  may 
be  divided  Into  three  parts;  the  planning  of 
project  work.  Its  construction,  and  Its  opera- 
tion. Significant  departures  appear  to  be 
taking  place  in  all  three  of  these  fields. 

In  the  planning  field,  the  nationwide  Inter- 
agency effort  to  be  carried  out  under  the 
standards,  ix>Ucles,  and  procedures  set  forth 
In  1962  by  the  President's  Water  Resources 
Council  in  Senate  Document  97,  h&B  now 
been  blocked  out  as  an  $88  million  task  to 
be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers'  share  Is  estimated  at 
something  over  $42  million.  Urgently  needed 
projects  will  continue  to  be  reported  on  in- 
dividually without  waiting  for  completion  of 
basin  studies,  but  insofar  as  possible  will 
be  planned  to  fit  into  prospective  basin 
plans. 

I  think  It  is  Important  to  recognize  the 
limitations  of  the  role  of  Federal  agencies 
like  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  the  total  proj- 
ect-investment process.  When  the  corps  sub- 
mits a  plan  or  a  project  report,  it  recom- 
mends the  activities  it  believes  to  constitute 
the  most  economical  and  effective  way  of 
meeting  the  problems  embraced  within  the 
study.  However,  the  ultimate  decision  on 
whether  a  program  should  be  undertaken, 
or  what  it  should  contain,  often  may  involve 
important  factors  not  embraced  within  the 
scope  of  our  own  recommendations.  These 
will  Include  questions  of  public  choice  and 
preference  regarding  the  use  of  land  and 
water  resources  which  turn  on  considerations 
other  than  the  engineering  and  economic  fac- 
tors which  fall  within  our  purview.  The  ulti- 
mate decision  must  be  made  by  higher  au- 
thority— generally  the  Congress — which  is 
prepared  to  consider  a  broader  range  of  as- 
pects than  any  single  agency  is  competent  to 
evaluate. 

At  the  same  time,  we  In  the  corps  believe 
It  is  part  of  our  responsibility  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  not  merely  to  carry  out  the 
studies  assigned  to  us,  but  also  to  point  out 
problems  we  foresee  or  any  opportunities  for 
economy  and  efficiency  we  may  encounter  in 
the  course  of  our  work.  Insofar  as  we  our- 
selves help  determine  the  scope  or  content 
of  planning  activities,  it  is  done  in  this  spirit. 

Regarding  construction,  the  trend  of  the 
decade,  as  we  see  it,  is  toward  more  general 
recognition  of  the  absolute  necessity  to  ex- 
pand water-resourc'e  development  construc- 
tion at  a  rate  geared  to  the  expansion  of 
the  national  population  and  the  economy. 

I  state  this  as  a  general  proposition.  Just 
what  should  be  built  In  any  given  year  Is 
a  complex  problem  that  I  do  not  propose  to 
go  into  here.  But  I  do  think  we  must  all 
always  keep  In  mind  the  fact  that  we  are  a 
great  producing  nation,  and  a  great  consum- 
ing nation,  and  a  very  fast-growing  nation. 
We  must  continually  ask  ourselves  not  only 
what  our  needs  for  water  and  other  resources 
are  today,  but  what  they  will  be  10  and  20 
and  50  years  from  now.  And  our  questions 
about  needs  must  always  be  coupled  with  the 
question  of  where  the  resources  to  meet  those 
needs  can  be  found,  and  how  they  can  best 
be  made  available. 

It  is  this  question  of  resource  availability 
that  is  the  crucial  one.  It  cannot  be  elimi- 
nated by  a  breakthrough,  for  example,  on  de- 


salting seawater.  The  Uhited  States  already 
has  a  ffufflcl«nt  quantity  of  fresh  surface 
water  to  meet  its  needs  many  times  over. 
The  Oreat  Lakes  form  the  largest  single  body 
of  fresh  water  on  earth;  the  Mississippi  River 
empties  an  average  of  6  million  gallons  of 
unused  fresh  water  into  the  sea  every  second. 
But  what  good  does  all  that  water  do  to  peo- 
ple who  cant  get  at  It  without  building  con- 
veyance works  that  cost  more  than  It  would 
cost  to  develop  their  own  sources  nearer  at 
hand?  All  of  our  great  national  water- 
resources  development  effort,  present,  and 
future.  Is  devoted  simply  to  Improving  the 
availability  of  existing  supplies. 

Most  of  us,  I  believe,  are  fam.illar  by  now 
with  the  water -resource  construction  goals 
set  forth  by  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  National  Water  Resources  In  1960.  I  ad- 
mit there  is  nothing  sacred  about  the  specific 
schedules  set  forth  in  those  reports.  But 
they  do  give  us  a  general  measure  of  the  con- 
struction task  that  confronts  us  if  we  wish 
our  Nation  to  keep  on  growing.  I  believe  we 
must  not  lose  the  sense  of  concern  for  the 
future  that  is  reflected  in  those  goals  and 
recommendations. 

Meanwhile,  new  trends  are  also  becoming 
manifest  In  the  field  of  project  operation  and 
maintenance. 

One  of  these  trends  concerns  recreation. 
In  1963,  recreational  attendance  at  Corpe  of 
Engineers  reservoirs  reached  almost  150  mil- 
lion visitor-days.  The  money  we  are  spend- 
ing to  operate  recreation  facilities  averages 
out  at  about  2  cents  per  visltw.  States  and 
localities  provide  perhaps  twice  as  much,  so 
that  about  6  cents  per  visitor  is  spent  to 
serve  the  recreation -seeking  public  at  corps 
reservoirs.  By  contrast,  the  national  average 
expenditure  at  State  parks  Is  about  25  cents 
per  visitor,  and  at  national  parks,  88  to  42 
cents.  Recreation  O.  &  M.  obvlotisly  has  be- 
come a  growing  and  important  part  of  our 
work  which  cannot  be  neglected  In  the  light 
of  public  demand  for  it.  However,  recrea- 
tion in  turn  is  only  part  of  the  larger  project 
operation  and  maintenance  activity  which 
has  taken  on  new  afip>ectB  in  recent  years. 

When  a  project  Is  finished,  and  when  the 
construction  cost  ends,  we  only  then  begin 
to  incur  an  operation  and  maintenance  cost 
that  continues  year  after  year  into  perpe- 
tuity. And  each  new  project  that  is  com- 
pleted adds  a  new  increment  to  the  total 
maintenance  overhead  charge  for  the  system 
as  a  whole. 

Of  the  approximately  $12  billion  that  have 
been  invested  in  Corps  of  Engineers  clvU 
works  construction  to  date,  about  $8  billion 
have  been  invested  since  1950.  This  means 
that  the  big  Increase  In  construction  which 
began  about  15  years  ago  Is  only  now  being 
reflected  In  a  proportionate  Increase  in  ouz 
operation  and  maintenance  btirden. 

A  number  of  factors  complicate  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  picture.  The  upward 
pressure  on  O.  &  M.  costs  Is  very  strong. 
The  ENR  construction  cost  index  between 
1957  and  1963  rose  20  percent.  The  need  for 
recreation  operation  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. Maintenance  deferred  during  two 
hot  wars  and  various  crises  In  the  cold  war 
left  us  with  a  backlog  of  needed  maintenance 
work  which  has  been  reduced  but  Is  still 
considerable.  The  constant  pressure  for 
bigger  and  deei>er  harbors  and  channels 
tlireatens  to  bring  us  Into  new  oj>eratlon  cost 
dimensions. 

No  matter  how  you  break  It  down,  we  face 
the  fact  that  our  completed  pwoject  plant  Is 
growing,  and  that  operation  and  mainte- 
nance needs  will  continue  to  grow  in  propor- 
tion; and  this  fact  must  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count in  considering  the  future  dlmenslans 
and  progress  of  the  civil  works  program. 

All  these  trends,  In  planning,  in  construc- 
tion, and  in  operation  and  maintenance, 
apply  I  believe,  not  only  to  the  Corpe  of 
Engineers  and  its  programs,  but  to  the  whole 
field  of  national  water-resource  development. 
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and  concern  all  who  are  affected  by  that  field. 
That  Is  why  I  have  ventured  to  bring  them 
to  the  attention  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbcn-s  Oongress.  This  body  1«  one  of  the 
more  Important  links  between  Oovernment 
specialist*  and  the  general  public.  Through 
you,  we  may  hope  to  obtain  a  greater  public 
awareness  and  understanding  of  what  is  hap- 
pening In  this  very  viUl  and  too-little  appre- 
ciated field.  Water  resource  development, 
more  than  many  other  forms  of  enterprise,  is 
largely  a  public  acUvlty,  carried  out  in  the 
public  Bector  by  governmental  agencies  at 
various  levels.  Therefore,  it  Is  especially  Im- 
portant that  public  opinion  be  alert  and  in- 
formed on  this  subject;  and  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  performs  an 
Invaliiable  function  In  this  way  as  In  many 
others. 

I  thank  you. 


the  law.  there  will  be  no  trouble.     It's  that 
simple. 

If  it's  our  business  to  feed  people,  cut  their 
hair,  nurse  and  attend  them  In  illness,  rent 
or  sou  houses,  and  we  wUl  proceed  on  the 
basis  as  required  by  law.  there  will  be  har- 
mony. We  wiU  be  law-abiding  citizens  by 
our  own  self-imposed  will  and  not  by  court 
action.     It's  better  this  way. 


Loaitville  Conrier-Joarnal  on  the 
Wilderncis   Bill 


to  mine  on  wilderness  land.  Just  as  Con- 
gress  is  required  to  approve  e«u:h  request  to 
add  land  to  the  wilderness  system. 

However,  the  bill  emerges.  It  Is  a  step  to- 
ward assuring  tomorrow's  Americans  a  little 
more  open  space  where  they  can  get  awtj 
from  the  growing  pressures  of  the  urban  en- 
vironment in  which  more  Americans  iWe 
each  year.  Its  passage,  after  so  many  defeats 
may  or  may  not  Justify  calling  this  session 
"the  conservation  Congress."  as  Representa- 
tive Mosaifi  Udall  suggests.  But  It  does  serve 
to  call  attention  again  to  President  Johnson'i 
amazing  success  in  getting  legislation  passed. 


Success  of  GtU  Rigkts  Uw  WUl  Depend 
on  Volnntary  Compliance 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  moNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4. 1964 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  ad- 
dressing this  House  earlier,  I  emphasized 
that  the  success  of  the  1964  civil  rights 
law  will  depend  upon  voluntary  compli- 
^  ance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  this 
signiflcant  legislation. 

It  Is  heartening  to  note  a  timely  and 
persuasive  editorial  in  support  of  this  po- 
sition in  the  July  30  issue  of  the  Zion- 
Benton  News  whose  publisher  is  Lee 
Fleming,  of  Zion.  The  editorial  demon- 
strates the  spirit  of  a  community— a 
leading  community  in  the  12th  Congres- 
sional Ehstrlct  of  Illinois.  I  commend 
this  editorial  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Nation,  all  of  whom  have  a 
responsibility  to  help  make  ours  a  more 
law-abiding  Nation.  | 

The  editorial  follows: 
Civn.  Rights  ENroRCEMENT  in  Zion-Benton 
The  civil  rights  law  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  Is  considered 
to  be  constitutional  until  and  unless  de- 
clared otherwise  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Respect  for  the  law  Is  a  requisite  of  or- 
ganized government.  To  do  otherwise  is 
anarchy.  To  obey  only  laws  to  one's  liking 
or  to  revolt  and  run  amuck  In  protest  Is  the 
essence  of  anarchy — there  aren't  enough 
policemen  to  maintain  order;  and  without  a 
willingness  to  obey,  the  rights  and  protection 
of  everyone  In  all  matters  comes  to  an  end. 
Maintenance  of  orderly  government  Is  more 
Important  than  our  like  or  dlsUke  for  any 
law. 

In  the  South,  restaurant  and  motel  owners 
bave  already  been  arrested  for  defying  the 
civil  rights  law.  In  the  North  a  barber  U 
being  prosecuted  for  refusing  to  cut  a 
Negro's  hair.  There  will  be  more  of  these. 
It  Is  hoped  that  no  Zlon-Benton  business 
man  will  have  to  face  such  a  charge  It  may 
be  difficult  for  some  to  adjust  their  personal 
views,  but  It  Is  the  law.  and  If  orderly  gov- 
ernment Is  to  exist,  all  laws  must  be  obeyed 
by  all  people. 

North  Carolina  had  a  minimum  of  trouble 
with  school  Integration  Luther  Hodges, 
now  Secretary  of  Comm»»rce  and  then  Gover- 
nor of  that  State,  when  asked  why  North 
Carolina  had  so  little  trouble,  answered.  "We 
obeyed  the  law."     If  we  In  Zlon-Benton  obey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or   XlfDIAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  4. 1964 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  aware  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  action  taken  at  this 
session  of  Congress  to  pass,  after  9  years 
of  recurrent  consideration,  the  wilder- 
ness bill.  But  not  so  many  members  of 
the  general  public  are  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  great  conservation 
measure,  and  probably  the  vast  major- 
ity are  quite  unaware. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  service  to  the  Na- 
tion when  a  great  metropolitan  news- 
paper, the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
enlightens  its  readers  with  editorial 
comment  such  as  that  which  appeared 
in  the  August  2  issue  of  that  newspaper. 
I  request  imanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial.  enUtled  "President  Adds  Wil- 
derness Bill  to  His  List",  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows : 

PREsmENT  Adds  WmoERNESs  Bn.L  to  His  List 
After  9  years  and  a  doeen  disappointing 
setbitcks.  the  wilderness  bUl  has  finally 
passed  the  House  and  appears  likely  to  sur- 
vive the  Senate-House  conference  in  sub- 
stantially Its  present  shape.  The  bUl  has 
Its  weak  spots,  but  It  U  far  stronger  than 
substitute  proposals  offered  by  its  opponents, 
and  will  put  at  least  9  million  and  possibly 
14  Va  million  acres  of  land  Into  wilderness 
reserve. 

In  the  end.  conservationist  forces  In  the 
House  had  to  accept  an  amendment  demand- 
ed by  western  cattle  and  mining  Interests 
stipulating  that  Congress  approve  each  addi- 
tion of  land  area  to  the  wilderness  system. 
This  will  make  it  harder  to  add  wilderness 
acreage,  for  It  means  that  each  time  oflicials 
of  Agriculture  or  Interior  want  to  add  a  site 
to  the  wilderness  system  they  will  have  to 
fight  the  westerners  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
and  the  western  forces  have  shown  for  9 
years  that  they  are  not  going  to  surrender 
their  right  to  use  public  land  for  private 
profit  without  a  scrap. 

The  bill  also  permits  mining  to  continue 
on  wilderness  land  for  26  years  after  Its  an- 
nexation Into  the  wilderness  system.  This 
again  Is  a  tough  compromise  to  accept,  and 
It  Is  going  to  mean  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  given  the  task  and  cost  of 
reclaiming  a  lot  of  land  after  it  has  been 
ruined  by  miners.  In  view  of  the  reserva- 
tion placed  on  new  wilderness  additions.  It 
seems  only  fair  that  the  Senate-House  con- 
ference should  apply  the  same  reservation 
to  mining  permlU  on  wilderness  land;  that 
is.  that  Congress  or  the  Department  of  In- 
terior  be   required    to    approve   each    permit 


Doodlers  Don't  Trust  Johnson 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxrNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4. 1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.     Mr.   Speaker.  I  guess 
that  anyone  that  likes  to  doodle  is  a 
thinker.     And   anyone   that   takes  the 
time  to  think  cannot  help  but  realize 
that  Barry  Ooldwatir  is  a  friend  of  the 
laboring  man.     "Doodler"  I>u£fy  In  his 
column    in    the    Northwest    Industrial 
News  of  July  1964,  published  in  Minneap- 
olis, points  this  out  and  also  indicates 
this    country    needs    moral    leadership 
which    is   presently   lacking.     On  this 
point,  there  Is  an  excellent  editorial  In 
the  August  1964  Issue  of  Nation's  Busi- 
ness by  Felix  Morley.  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  we  are  losing  our  faith  in  our 
capacity    for    self-government.    Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  the  afore- 
mentioned articles  at  this  point: 
"Doodler"    DuTrr's    Dialogs:    Old    Loading 
Dock  PniLosoPHn  Doodlis  on  Ooldwatb 
Dan    the    Driver:    "Hi.    Doodler.      Haven't 
seen  ya  since  the  Republicans  got  their  con- 
vention goln'.    Ill  bet  you  got  your  doodlln' 
pad  filled  up  with  some  Juicy  doodlln'.    How 
about  that?" 

Doodler  Dufley:  "Well.  I'll  admit  1  followed 
It  pretty  close.  It  sure  was  an  interestln' 
show.  Looks  like  one  guy  got  out  early  and 
did  a  lot  of  work  roundin*  up  people  that 
would  vote  for  him,  then  at  the  last  minute 
another  guy  comes  along  and  tries  to  take 
It  all  away  from  him.  When  he  couldnt, 
he  cried  and  bellyached  and  hollered  foul 
like  a  Little  Lord  Pauntleroy  that  tried  to 
swipe  another  kid's  candy  and  the  other  kid 
lield  on  to  It." 

Dan:  "Well.  I  don't  think  It  makes  much 
difference  to  you  and  me;  Johnson  Is  gonna 
be  elected,  anyway.  I  don't  want  any  part 
of  this  guy  OoLDWATiH — he's  no  friend  of 
labor  ' 

Doodler:  "WeU.  now  Dan.  I  wouldn't  be 
too  sure  of  that.  It's  a  fact  that  Ooldwatb 
has  campaigned  in  his  own  State  of  Arttona 
for  a  right-to-work  law.  but  that  alnt  be- 
cause he's  against  labor.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
his  record  shows  that  he's  a  very  good  friend 
of  labor.  He  paid  the  highest  wages  inhU 
store  of  any  store  in  the  whole  Southwest; 
he  Introduced  Insurance  and  sickness  bene- 
fits long  before  any  of  the  labor  unions 
thought  of  them." 

Dan :  "Then  why  did  he  work  for  a  rlght- 
to-work  law  and  why  did  he  vote  for  the 
Landrum-Oriflln  bill?" 

Doodler :  "Oh.  come  now.  Dan— you  surely 
realize  that  the  Landrum-Orlffln  bill  protwtt 
labor  more  than  It  does  the  employer,  that  u 
If  It  Is  administered  right. 
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•Tou  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  we  workers 
bad  little  to  say  In  a  lot  of  our  unions  about 
what  was  done,  how  the  dues  were  spent  or 
invested,  until  that  law  was  passed.  As 
for  the  rlght-to-work  law — well.  Goldwatui, 
as  I  size  him  up.  is  that  kind  of  a  guy  on 
everything.  He  is  for  liberty  for  the  In- 
dividual, whether  It's  for  the  right  to  work 
or  the  right  to  use  his  own  property  the  way 
he  wants  to.  He's  Just  got  the  guts  to  vote 
and  speak  his  honest  convictions.  It  took  a 
lot  of  that  stuff  for  him  to  vote  against  that 
so-called  civil  rights  bill  right  on  the  eve 
of  the  Republican  Convention.  Considering 
the  pressure  and  propaganda  and  hullabaloo 
that  was  goln'  for  It  over  the  country,  he 
could  have  easily  dealt  hlmseif  right  out  of 
the  presidential  picture.  I  don't  know  how 
you  feel  but  I'd  rather  take  my  chances  on 
gettin'  a  square  deal  from  a  guy  like  that 
than  I  would  from  one  that  talks  and  votes 
one  way  when  he's  a  Senator  from  Texas 
and  another  way  when  he's  runnin'  for 
President." 

Dan  :  "You  referrln'  to  President  Johnson?" 

Doodler:  "You're  a  good  guesser.  Fur- 
thermore. I  question  the  sincerity  and  hon- 
esty of  a  man  who  claims  to  be  flghtln*  a  war 
on  poverty  when  he's  got  tenants  on  his  own 
property  llvln'  In  Indescribable  squalor  and 
poverty  and  he  hain't  ever  done  a  thing  to 
help  em  Improve  their  lot.  Furthermore.  I 
don't  trust  a  guy  that  sets  an  example  of 
the  way  to  get  rid  of  poverty  by  usln'  his  of- 
fice t<:>  get  himself  a  radio  and  TV  station 
monopoly  and  thereby  run  a  few  thousand 
dollars  Into  9  million  In  a  few  years.  That's 
a  battle  against  poverty  that  don't  help  us 
common  folks.  I  think  we  oughta  have  a 
man  In  the  White  House  whose  character 
we've  got  confidence  In." 

Dan:  "Yoii  sound  like  you  think  that  man 
ml+;ht   be    Barkt    Goldwattr." 

DcKKller:  "Well,  I  think  we  sure  oughta 
give  him  consideration." 

Dan:  "Well,  I'm  opcnmlnded.  I've  never 
voted  Republican  In  my  life,  but  I  like  to 
vot^  for  a  guy  I  can  trust  and  I  think  this 
GoLDWATEB  Is  a  square  shooter.  I'll  admit 
I've  got  some  serious  doubts  about  Johnson. 
Well.  I  gotta  be  on  my  way — so  long,  Doodler. 
It's  a  long  time  to  election  day  and  we'll 
talk  some  more  about  this.  Keep  doodlln' — 
you  re  doln'  OK." 

Loss  or  SPiarrUAL  Values  Weakens  United 

States  Pomttcallt 

(By  Felix  Morley) 

Just  50  years  ago.  In  the  early  August  days 
of  1914.  gray-clad  German  legions  were 
sweeping  through  neutral  Belgium,  all  Eu- 
rope was  feverishly  mobilizing  and  a  cata- 
clysm from  which  the  dust  has  not  yet 
settled  was  underway.  Many  still  living  can 
vividly  recall  the  anxieties  of  the  time.  But 
none  could  then  even  begin  to  visualize  what 
would  emerge  from  this  Pandora's  box. 

The  rise  of  communism,  the  disintegration 
of  every  European  empire,  the  centralization 
of  political  power  in  the  United  Slates — these 
are  only  the  most  obvious  outward  results 
of  the  war  of  1914-18  and  of  its  sequel  20 
years  later.  Less  immediately  apparent  social 
and  moral  changes  have  been  of  greater  im- 
port for  mankind. 

Tt)day  f^w  can  say  with  assurance  Just 
why  humanity  stumbled  so  badly  half  a 
century  ago.  The  contemporary  Allied  ex- 
planation— that  it  was  all  the  fault  of  Ger- 
man militarism — was  long  since  discarded  as 
loo  simple  and  self-serving.  It  Is  now  agreed 
that  deeply  complex  causes  led  all  the  then- 
great  E^uropean  powers  to  the  edge  of  the 
abyss.  How  the  ground  crumbled  under  this 
collective  exercise  of  brinkmanship  Is  seen 
as  an  almost  incidental  matter. 

Alter  half  a  century  emotion  fades  and  men 
try  dispassionately  to  identify  the  forces  that 
give  ebb  and  flow  to  the  tide  of  human  events. 
Thus  the  real  origins  of  the  first  World  War 
are   now   being   sought   In   happenings   with 


little  or  no  relationship  to  the  specific  acts 
of  stalemen  or  military  leaders. 

What  receives  more  and  more  attention  is 
the  fact  that  this  war  was  Incubated  in  the 
heart  of  what  used  to  be  called  Christendom, 
among  people  with  the  longest  history  of  or- 
ganized Christian  faith.  Yet  unlike  earlier 
conflicts  on  the  same  terrain  It  was  in  no 
sense  a  religious  war.  with  adherents  of  one 
church  seeking  to  dominate  others  deemed 
invidious  or  heretical. 

On  the  contrary,  the  armies  of  1914  were 
composed  of  Catholics.  Protestants,  and 
Jews  in  roughly  equal  numbers  on  both 
sides.  Equally  acclaimed,  or  disregarded, 
on  both  sides  were  the  teachings  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  and  of  Christ  himself.  Dis- 
dain of  religious  precepts.  It  Is  noted,  became 
even  more  pronounced  in  the  second  war, 
with  anti-Semitic  Germany  and  atheistic 
Russia  operating  first  as  allies  and  then  as 
enemies. 

The  result,  as  seen  by  historians  with  a 
world  perspective,  has  been  a  pronounced 
weakening  In  the  fiber  of  religious  faith. 
Individuals  may  be  Immune  to  this  de- 
terioration but  society  as  a  whole  Is  not. 
And  this  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  a 
civilization  of  which  the  customs  and  culture 
were  alike  molded  by  Judeo-Chrlstlan  tra- 
dition. 

There  are,  naturally,  those  who  criticize 
this  Interpretation.  Christianity,  they 
maintain,  became  a  political  force  almost  ac- 
cidentally. "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world."  The  "render  unto  Caesar"  passage 
further  suggests  that  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship have  no  religious  implications. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
throughout  the  West.  Christianity  has  been 
a  force  of  profound  political  significance.  It 
Is  regarded  as  a  primary  factor  in  the  final 
dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Without 
its  unifying  force,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
entire  Mediterranean  Basin  would  probably 
have  succumbed  to  Mohammedanism.  The 
conflict  between  cross  and  crescent  was  then 
clearcut.  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for 
Western  opposition  to  the  hammer  and  sickle 
today. 

Christianity  took  political  leadership 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
kept  it  until  the  Reformation  strengthened 
nationalism  at  the  expense  of  the  Pope's 
territorial  power.  Nevertheless,  religious  in- 
fluences continued  to  shape  political  orga- 
nization. 

This  is  seen  most  clearly  in  o\ir  own  coun- 
try, colonized  after  the  Reformation  and  pri- 
marily by  Protestants.  Church  and  state 
had  been  completely  separated  when  that 
brilliant  French  observer,  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
vllle,  wrote  "Democracy  In  America."  But 
he  concludes  there  that,  for  Americans,  "re- 
ligion is  the  first  of  their  political  institu- 
tions." 

The  reason  for  this,  de  TocquevlUe  ex- 
plains, is  not  found  In  the  Constitution  nor 
in  any  secular  laws.  'It  comes  from  certain 
Inbred  convictions,  all  of  Judeo-Christlan 
origin,  on  which  our  political  Institutions  are 
founded  and  by  which  they  are  maintained. 
Among  these  the  most  lmp>ortant  is  that 
emphasized  by  James  Madison  when  he 
wrote  that  we  "base  all  our  pwlitlcal  experi- 
ments on  mankind's  capacity  for  self-gov- 
ernment." 

No  characteristic  of  our  inherited  faith 
is  stronger  than  this  belief  that  men.  wltb 
few  exceptions,  can  learn  to  control  their 
unruly  Instincts  and  thereby  reduce  the  need 
for  police  surveillance.  And  it  is  no  mere 
coincidence  that,  as  Christianity  spread,  this 
reasoned  opposition  to  political  dictation 
also  grew  stronger. 

Faith  In  mankind's  capacity  for  self-gov- 
ernment is  obviously  weaker  in  the  United 
States  today  than  It  was  when  the  guns  of 
August  spoke  out  In  1914.  But  it  is  less  cer- 
tain that  the  change  is  primarily  attrib- 
utable to  the  protracted  blasting  of  spiritual 
values  by   those  guns.     Other  factors  have 


played  a  big  role.  Now  there  are  many  more 
people  and  they  are  more  interdependent. 
The  individual  Is  increasingly  subject  to  con- 
ditions which  he  can  no  longer  even  hope  to 
control  himself. 

Increasing  Intervention  by  centralized 
government,  however,  Is  not  so  much  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  evil,  which  caruioi  be 
avoided.  On  the  contrary  the  extension  of 
socialist  principles  is  acclaimed  by  many 
Americans  as  a  positive  good. 

During  the  emergency  of  war.  local  and 
private  concerns  must  necessarily  be  subor- 
dinated to  the  decisions  of  centralized  gov- 
errunent,  shortsighted  and  mistaken  though 
these  so  often  prove  to  be.  Unfortunately, 
the  net  result  of  two  World  Wars  has  been  to 
eliminate  peace,  establishing  cold  war  as  the 
seemingly  permanent  condition  of  modem 
civilization.  It  is  customary  to  give  all  the 
blame  for  this  to  communism,  Just  as  50 
years  ago  It  was  cust<Mnary  to  pin  all  the 
responsibility  on  Germany.  But  if  this  easy 
explanation  suffices  it  Is  certainly  curious 
that  we  so  readily  accept  a  steady  prolifera- 
tion of  centralized  controls  at  hcMne.  For  this 
procedure,  coupled  with  the  elimination  of 
religious  Influence  and  the  deification  of  the 
state,  is  precisely  what  communism  advo- 
cates and  seeks  to  achieve. 

Future  historians,  one  fears,  may  find  this 
development  of  state  worship,  with  its  neces- 
sary relegation  of  oldtime  religion  to  a 
secondary  place,  the  dominant  characteristic 
of  our  era,  in  what  we  like  to  call  the  free 
world,  as  well  as  under  communism.  Of 
course,  the  trend  in  this  direction  was  set- 
Ung  in  before  1914.  Otherwise  the  essenti- 
ally civil  war  in  Christendom  would  scarcely 
have  been  possible.  'What  we  must  now  ask, 
half  a  century  later.  Is  whether  a  trend  so 
strengthened  in  tills  period  can  be  stopped. 
Even  though  they  have  no  answer,  this  is 
a  question  that  may  most  properly  be  posed 
by  those  who  can  remember  this  country  as 
it  was  before  1914,  for  they  are  the  most 
conscious  that  something  of  great  value  has 
passed  out  of  the  American  scene. 

This  is  no  mere  nostalgia.  Everyone  would 
agree  that  Ufe  was  then  far  less  comfortable; 
pleasures  much  more  restricted;  work  gen- 
erally more  physically  exacting;  and  leisure 
more  limited. 

On  the  other  hand,  streets  and  roads  were 
far  safer.  There  were,  In  proportion,  fewer 
broken  homes,  less  Juvenile  delinquency,  and 
far  less  racial  bitterness.  Americans  did  not 
live  nearly  so  well.  But  they  Uved  more 
amicably,  less  fearfully,  and  without  a  con- 
stant sense  of  strain.  The  loss  of  spiritual 
values  cannot  be  measured  statistically.  But 
it  is  as  apparent  as  the  gain  In  wealth,  con- 
veniences, and  physical  power.  Standards, 
which  are  what  made  this  country  really  Im- 
portant, have  been  JetUsoned  in  favor  of 
prestige  symbols,  which  contribute  only  to 
self-importance. 

It  is  most  imlikely  that  the  age  of  faith, 
in  anything  like  its  original  simplicity,  will 
ever  be  restored.  Our  scientiflc  advance  has 
been  too  rapid,  our  knowledge  of  the  uni- 
verse Is  now  too  extensive,  to  encourage  the 
somewhat  naive  reverence  of  bygone  days. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  cosmic  purpose,  that  there 
are  no  longer  any  absolute  values,  that  prayer 
has  no  meaning,  and  that  right  and  wrong 
are  mere  social  conventions  which  we  may 
manipulate  at  will.  That  poslUvlst  path 
slopes  swiftly  downwards  toward  a  moral  de- 
terioration far  worse  than  anything  as  yet 
experienced. 

The  increasing  reliance  on  government 
should  not  conceal  the  fact  that  It  can  do 
nothing  to  restore  spiritual  values.  Even  a 
war  on  pKJverty.  which  sounds  like  a  holy 
war.  must  be  promoted  In  purely  materUl 
terms.  An  inner  poverty,  more  pronotinced 
in  Washington  than  in  Appalachla,  is  our 
most  deadly  enemy  today.  And  that  form  of 
poverty  no  political  platform  can  promise  to 
eliminate. 
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Cncinnati  Enquirer  Finds  Expansion 
Soandly  Based 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IK  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  4,  1964 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  Imown  as  one  of 
our  great  metropolitan  newspapers.  Its 
Issue  of  August  2  contained  an  article 
written  by  its  hMne  editor,  Ralph  Weis- 
kittel,  commenting  at  some  length  on 
the  current  economic  expansion,  par- 
ticularly In  relation  to  the  position  of 
the  home  buyer  and  the  homebuilder. 
Mr.  Weiskittel  finds  that  continuing 
economic  expansion  without  a  rise  in 
the  cost  of  borrowing  is  giving  a  sounder 
base  to  early  predictions  that  the  year 
would  see  peak  operations  in  most  areas. 
I  request  unanimous  consent  that  t^ie 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Aug  2.  1964] 

Sound  Bask  to  Cuekent  Expan.sion 

(By  Ralph  WelBJtlttel ) 

Continued  economic  expansion— without 
the  normally  corresponding  rise  In  cost  of 
money— U  giving  a  sounder  base  to  early 
predlcUons  that  the  year  would  see  peak 
operations  In  moet  segments  of  Industry. 

And  deeplte  more  than  3  years  of  economic 
expansion  and  a  continued  favorable  outlook 
m  the  months  ahead,  both  short-  and  long- 
term    Interest    rates    are     remaining    quite 

stable.  ..,_», 

This  In  Itself  is  good  news  for  both  home 

buyer  and  builder. 

A  midyear  economic  report  for  the  US. 
Savings  and  Loan  League  shows  current 
growth  In  nearly  every  major  economic  sec- 
tor and  predicts  that  the  full  effects  of  the 
tax  cut  are  Just  beginning  to  be  felt  In  a 
variety  of  consumer  markets. 

Although  homebulldlng  Is  sustaining  a 
heatlhy  market  Its  rate  of  expansion  falls 
short  In  comparison  to  the  overall  economic 
growth  picture. 

Adequate  funds  have  been  available  to 
meet  credit  needs,  the  survey  of  150  top 
savings  and  loan  executives  reveals  In  fact, 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  excess  of  funds 
In  the  home  mortgage  markets,  and  possibly 
In  the  consumer  credit  area  as  well. 

The  report  attributes  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  funds  on  relatively  favorable  terms 
to  three  basic  factors: 

Continued  accumulation  of  new  savings  as 
a  result  of  higher  Incomes,  lower  tax  with- 
holdings, and  only  modest  Increases  In  con- 
sumer spending; 

Ability  of  business  firms  to  finance  much 
of  their  current  plant  expansion  and  mod- 
ernization out  of  Internally  generated  funds 
due  to  increased  earnings  and  greater  depre- 
ciation allowances; 

A  relatively  smaller  demand  for  funds  in 
the  Nation's  mortgage  markets — normally 
the  largest  single  user  of  Investment  cap- 
ital— because  of  the  failure  of  homebulld- 
Ings  to  expand  In  relation  with  the  rest  of 
the  economy. 

Pointing  out  that  In  absence  of  inflation 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  taJcen  no 
action  to  tighten  money  conditions,  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  survey  predicts  that  prospect* 
are  good  for  continuation  of  current  money 


market  conditions  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year. 

Present  housing  and  home  fln&nclng 
market*  do  not  fuUy  reflect  the  generaJ 
economic  prosperity,  according  to  the  report, 
which  employs  a  survey  of  Its  own  nation- 
wide memlserBhlp  as  part  of  Its  study. 

After  poatlng  a  higher  rate  of  starts  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  the  home- 
bulldlng Industry  has  experienced  a  decline 
from  1963'8  levels  In  April.  May,  and  June. 

As  a  result  of  the  current  decline  and  an 
overall  lag  in  housing  activities,  a  climate 
of  severe  competition  U  building  up  In  the 
housing  and  home  mortgage  niarkets. 

In  regard  to  home  lenders,  the  report  says 
mortgage  markets  will  be  highly  active,  but 
characterized  by  intense  competition  for 
good  mortgages. 

Although  census  reports  stlU  show  no 
overall  Increase  In  nationwide  vacancy 
ratios,  the  savings  and  loan  survey  finds 
some  anticipation  of  increasing  vacancies, 
particularly  In  the  area  of  multlfamlly  struc- 
tures now  being  completed. 

The  savings  and  loan  survey  of  its  mem- 
bership also  finds  declining  prices  and  a 
lower  volume  of  salea  for  low-priced  hous- 
ing and  also  among  homes  built  more  th.in 
15  years  ago. 


Wliat  Price  TelcTuioa  Debates? 


PoTerty  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4,  1964 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Presidents  so-called 
poverty  bill,  which  will  be  considered  by 
the  House  this  week,  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  constituent  relating  a  conversa- 
tion he  had  with  a  young  man  who  is 
presently  employed  in  my  district  at  the 
rate  of  $115  a  week. 

The  letter  sets  forth  the  following 
conversation : 

A  Mr.  W.  employed  as  a  driller  by  a  Co- 
lumbus company  was  drilling  a  test  hole  on 
the  Ohio  State  University  campus  for  a  new 
dormitory. 

Mr.  W.  said.  "Well.  Mr.  H..  I  guess  I  wont 
be  seeing  you  after  this  week." 

I  said.  "How  U  that?" 

He  said.  "Oh.  I've  decided  to  go  back  to 
good  or  poverty  country." 

I  said.  "Where  Is  that?" 

He  said.  "Down  below  Athens;  do  you 
know  where  Carpenter  Is?" 

I  said.  "Yee.  I  have  driven  through  there; 
but  why  are  you  quitting  a  good  Job  to  go 
back  there?" 

He  said.  "Well  after  all.  my  family  Is  there, 
and  truthfully.  I  can  live  laetter  there  on 
$40  per  week  than  I  can  up  here  for  $115  per 
week." 

I  said.  "You  can?" 

He  said.  "And  you  know.  Mr  H  .  after  all 
this  newspaper  publicity  we're  not  doing  so 
bad;  they  have  cut  my  taxes  from  $45  to 
$30.    Not  bad.  eh?" 

Obviously.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  applica- 
tion of  1934  solutions  to  1964  problems 
will  really  compound  situations  such  as 
related  above. 

If  programs  such  as  this  are  adopted 
under  the  pump-priming  theories  of  this 
administration,  what  in  the  world  will 
happen  when  this  Nation  faces  times 
other  than  of  the  highest  prosperity? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF   XNDIAMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  4. 1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  has  been  a  flurry  of  news  items 
and  editorial  discussion  concerning  the 
question  of  television  debate  before  the 
Nation  between  presidential  candidates, 
after  the  pattern  of  the  famous  Ken- 
nedy-Nixon debates  of  4  years  ago.  It 
has  always  been  a  source  of  pride  to  me 
that  enabling  legislation  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress which  made  possible  that  remark- 
able confrontation,  suspending  the 
equal  time"  provision,  stemmed  from 
a  bill  which  I  sponsored,  S.  3171. 

A  recent  lead  editorial  on  the  Sunday 
editorial  page  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  for  August  2  dealt  with  the  pros 
and  oons  of  such  televised  debate  between 
this  year's  presidential  candidates.  The 
editorial  pointed  out,  and  supported,  the 
position  taken  last  February  by  Senator 
GoLDWATER,  agalnst  such  debate  when 
it  would  Involve  an  Incimibent  Presi- 
dent— a  position  which  President  J(*n- 
son  has  also  taken.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal   Aug  2 

19641 

Cost  of  Televised  Debates  Could  E.xceed 

Theix  Value 
Back  in  the  preconvention  days  of  last  Feb- 
ruary, Barry  Ooldwateh  saw  no  reason  why  a 
President  should  debate  with  an  opponent 
and  plenty  of  reasons  why  he  should  not  But 
since  then  the  Goldwater  status  has 
changed,  and  with  It  the  Goldwater  opinion 
Candidate  Goldwater  can  see  reasons  that 
Senator  Goldwate«  missed,  and  has  chal- 
lenged President  Johnson  to  engage  In  tele- 
vised debate  this  faU. 

He  was  right  the  first  Ume.  There  are 
arguments,  some  of  them  persuasive,  for  a 
President  engaging  In  televised  debate,  but 
the  arguments  against  It  are  more  compelling 
as  well  sls  more  numerous. 

The  debate  challenge  is  one  of  the  oldest 
gimmicks  of  American  pollUcs.  According 
to  hoary  customs,  the  underdog  declares  that 
his  opponent  "Is  afraid  to  meet  me  In  open 
debate  "  The  incumbent,  scorning  his  chal- 
lenger as  an  unknown,  replies  loftily  that  he 
does  not  Intend  "to  draw  a  crowd  for  him  ' 
by  engaging  him  in  debate.  There  Is  us- 
ually no  danger  In  this  as  long  as  both  men 
play  by  the  rules.  But  as  both  Senator 
Goldwater  and  President  Johnson  know. 
there  Is  always  the  chance  that  the  challenge 
win  be  accepted,  in  which  case  someone  Is 
likely  to  get  clobbered.  There  is  always  the 
reminder  of  Richard  Nixon,  who  never  re- 
covered from  his  first  TV  debate  with  John  F 
Kennedy. 

NEITHKR  WAS  PRRSIDENT 

In  the  NlRon-Kennedy  campaign,  there 
was  a  strong  case  to  be  made  for  the  debates. 
Neither  man  was  burdened  by  the  fuU  secret 
knowledge  that  handicap*  a  President  In 
open  debate.  And  there  I*  no  form  of  preeen- 
Ution  that  gives  the  voting  pubUc  a  better 
Idea  of  the  comparable  qualities  of  the  two 
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candidates  than  a  head-on  meeting  before 
the  unforgiving  eye  of  the  TV  camera. 

As  a  means  of  presenting  their  views  and 
philosophies,  the  value  of  the  TV  debate  can 
easily  be  exaggerated;  usually  their  views  on 
any  question  apt  to  be  asked  are  already 
known,  and  certainly  their  views  can  be 
stated  more  unmistakably  in  print  than  be- 
fore the  cameras,  where  they  can  ramble  and 
doubletalk  until  time  runs  out.  But  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  man's  mettle  under  fire. 
nothing  surpasses  the  TV  debate. 

But  for  neither  President  Johnson  nor  the 
country  as  a  whole  Is  the  insight  gained 
worth  the  risk  Involved.  As  a  practical  and 
veteran  politician.  Mr.  Johnson  knows  that 
he  might  be  able  to  make  Senator  Gold- 
water  look  as  ill  Informed  and  as  reckless  as 
In  many  cases  he  Is.  But  he  might  also  be 
put  In  the  position  of  being  forced  to  de- 
fend himself  by  a  flat  refusal  to  disclose 
sensitive  subjects  or  other  heads  of  state. 
There  Is  also  the  lesser  danger,  which  Sen- 
ator GoLDWATXR  himself  jxjinted  out  last 
February,  that  "a  President  might,  in  the 
beat  of  debate,  disclose  something  that 
shouldn't  be  disclosed." 

There  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  tele- 
vised debates,  as  most  often  suggested  for 
this  fall,  would  be  worth  the  risks.  They 
would  not,  actually,  be  debates,  devoted  to 
full  discussion  of  selected  topics,  and  no 
way  has  yet  been  found  to  offer  both  candi- 
dates opportunity  for  full  explanation  of 
views  on  so  many  subjects  In  such  limited 
time  Further.  If  both  candidates  are  to  be 
given  the  privilege  of  editing  the  film  be- 
fore It  is  presented,  the  restilt  would  be  some- 
thing less  than  a  completely  honest  and  re- 
vealing presentation. 

For  most  candidates  and  under  most  con- 
ditions, we  would  support  the  idea  of  the 
debates,  as  we  have  before.  But  under  these 
special  circumstances,  where  one  of  the  can- 
didates is  in  the  White  House,  we  must  agree 
with  the  preconvention  Senator  Goldwater. 
The  value  to  the  watching  public  is  not 
worth  the  p>osslble  damage  to  national  se- 
curity or  presidential  dignity. 


Report  of  National  Project*  Committee 
to  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4, 1964 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  re- 
port of  the  national  projects  committee 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
recent  51st  National  Convention  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
held  in  Washington,  June  2  to  5,  1964. 

The  permanent  national  projects  com- 
mittee of  the  congress  consists  of  an 
outstanding  exF>ert  on  water  resource 
problems  from  each  of  the  major  drain- 
age basins  of  the  United  States.  They 
sei\e  without  compensation  of  any  kind 
what.soever  and  bear  all  of  their  own  ex- 
pen.ses  when  coming  to  Washington  and 
while  serving  here  on  this  committee. 

Tlie  committee's  purpHDse  is  to  assist 
the  sponsors  of  projects  in  preparing 
and  piesenting  their  data,  so  that  they 
niay  be  placed  in  line  for  approval.  The 
projects  recommended  by  the  committee 


and  endorsed  by  the  congress  are  vigor- 
ously pressed  for  inclusion  in  the  Govern- 
ment's public  works  program  and  appro- 
priations or  allocation  of  funds  sought 
therefor. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  members  of  this 
committee  for  their  public -spirited  serv- 
ice in  an  effort  to  assist  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  governmental 
agencies  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  these  public  works,  as  well  as  the 
people  in  the  areas  to  be  served  thereby. 

The  members  of  the  committee  who 
served  at  its  recent  session  are  as  follows : 

PBOJECTS  CJOMMTTTEi; 

Representative  Robert  T.  Secrest,  of  Sene- 
cavUle.   Ohio,   chairman. 

New  England  dlvisioa;  John  J.  Halloran, 
Boston  Maritime  Association.  Boston.  Mass. 

North  Atlantic  division:  Brig.  Gen.  James 
H.  Stratton.  U.S.  Army,  retired.  375  Park  Ave- 
nue,  New  York.   N.Y. 

South  Atlantic  division:  Col.  George  W. 
Gillette.  U.S.  Army,  retired.  1236  South  Live 
Oak  Parkway.  Wilmlngrton.  N.C. 

Southwestern  division:  Dale  Miller.  377 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington.  D.C. 

Lower  Mississippi  Valley  division:  Hu  B 
Myers.  2539  Olive.  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

North  Central  division:  A.  Hansen.  109  City 
Hall,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  vice  chairman. 

Missouri  River  division:  John  B.  Quliui, 
1201  Sky  Park  Manor  Building,  1301  J  Street, 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Ohio  River  division:  John  E.  Mitchell.  606 
State  OfBce  Building,  100  North  Senate  Ave- 
nue, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

North  Pacific  division:  Herbert  G.  West, 
Post  Office  Box  98,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

South  Pacific  division:  Vice  Adm.  Murrey  L. 
Royar,  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

Pacific  Ocean  division:  Dr.  Pujlo  Matsuda, 
869  Punchbowl  Street,  Honolulu,  HawalL 

Western  Inter- Mountain  Region:  Harold 
H.  Chrtstry,  Post  Office  Box  316,  Pueblo.  Colo. 


Rkpokt  of  the  Projects  Committee,  to  the 
51st  National  Convention  car  thi  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 

June  5.  1964. 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Buckman, 

President,  National  Rtvers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  PBXsiDon:  In  pursuance  of  the 
caU  of  the  President,  your  projects  commit- 
tee met  on  June  3.  1964.  to  consider  the  proj- 
ects submitted  since  the  last  session  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  HaTbors  Congress.    Hear- 
ings were  afforded  all  who  made  appearance. 
The  committee  at  this  session  has  examined 
50  proposals  embracing  all  resource  impwove- 
ments  with  which  this  congress  is  concerned. 
Including  navigable  waterways,  harbors,  flood 
control,  hurricane  protection,  soil  conserva- 
tion, reclamation,  and  water  conservation. 

Of  the  proposals  examined,  this  oonmilttee 
Is  convinced  that  32  constitute  projects 
sound  in  conception,  needful,  and  sufficiently 
advanced  in  status  to  warrant  endorsement, 
involving  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $2,705,- 
920,000.  Fourteen  proposals  appear  to  be 
without  sufficiently  advanced  development 
to  warrant  project  endorsement  at  this  time, 
but  are  believed  to  be  meritorious  and  en- 
titled to  further  consideration  by  this  com- 
mittee. If  and  when  additional  information 
may  be  adequate  to  warrant  an  endorsed 
status.  We  find  that  on  seven  proposals, 
surveys  have  been  authorized  but  the  re- 
ports of  said  surveys  have  not  been  com- 
pleted and  we  therefore  recommend  In  these 
cases  that  Congress  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  to  permit  completion  of  these  surveys 
as  soon  as  practicable  In  order  that  action 
may  be  taken  toward  classification  by  this 
congress.  We  find  five  proposals  which  on 
prellmlnnry  examination  appear  to  be  desir- 
able   and    needful,   and  we  accordingly  rec- 


ommend that  engineering  and  economic  in- 
vestigations of  survey  scope  be  made  in  these 
cases  with  a  view  to  developing  projects  for 
subsequent  authorization. 

Appendix  A  of  this  report  sets  forth  In  de- 
tail a  list  of  aU  proposals  and  projects  exam- 
ined and  the  action  taken  thereon. 

The  water  resources  projects  now  In  oper- 
ations by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  have  re- 
duced transportation  costs  and  fiocxl  dam- 
ages and  provided  electric  energy.  Improved 
water  supplies,  public  recreation,  and  bene- 
fits from  the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

In  calendar  year  1962,  the  waterborne 
commerce  of  the  United  States  amounted  to 
1,129  million  tons,  consisting  ot  534  million 
tons  on  coastal  harbors  and  channels,  177 
million  tons  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  418 
million  tons  on  island  and  Intracoastal 
Waterways.  Each  of  these  three  systems 
has,  by  savings  In  transportation  costs,  more 
than  Justified  construction  and  operating 
costs.  Coastal  harbors  axid  channels  are 
being  progressively  Improved  to  provide  the 
greater  depths  required  for  ocean  carries 
of  today.  Depths  of  35  feet  now  generally 
prevail  at  major  harbors  on  the  Atlantic 
and  gulf  coasts,  ranging  up  to  45  feet  In 
New  York  Harbor.  Etepths  of  30  to  40  feet 
are  generally  available  along  the  Pacific 
coast.  Harbors  and  channels  of  lesser  depth 
also  have  been  provided  for  commercial 
fishing,  recreational  boating,  and  harbors  of 
refuge.  Great  Lakes  luirbors  joined  by  the 
connecting  channris,  provide  a  low-cost 
transport  artery  that  permits  movement  of 
materials  and  products  In  huge  quantities  to 
advantageotisly  located  Industrial  areas. 
Controlling  dept.hs  In  the  connecting  chan- 
nels are  now  27  feert  In  both  upbotind  and 
downbound  channels.  There  are  some  60 
harbors  on  the  Great  Lakes  with  authorized 
project  depths  of  18  to  27  feet.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  Improved  In  varying 
degree  some  22,000  miles  of  inland  water- 
ways, of  which  about  19,000  miles  are  cur- 
rently In  commercial  use.  Commerce  on 
the  Inland  and  Intracoastal  Waterways  In- 
creased about  8  percent  during  the  past 
year,  to  establish  a  new  record  of  133  bil- 
lion ton-miles. 

The  authorized  flood  control  program.  In- 
cluding the  H3  million  Mississippi  River 
and  tributaries  project.  Is  estimated  to  coast 
♦6.9  billion.  Since  1936.  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  completed  nearly  600  projects 
having  a  cost  of  about  $1.6  billion.  Proj- 
ects having  an  estimated  cost  of  $3  blUlon 
are  under  construction,  and  many  of  these 
have  been  advanced  to  the  point  where  they 
are  at  least  partially  effective  for  flood  con- 
trol. The  remainder  of  the  active  flood 
control  programs,  estimated  to  cost  $2.3  bil- 
lion, has  not  been  started.  Many  multiple- 
purpose  reservoir  projects  with  power  also 
provide  important  flood  contrcri  benefits. 
A  total  of  almost  800  Corps  of  Engineers 
projects  of  all  categories  are  now  fully  or 
partially  effective  for  flood  control. 

Corps  of  Engineers  projects  have  been 
highly  effective  in  reducing  flood  damages. 
Dxiring  the  limited  period  they  have  been 
in  operation,  they  have  prevented  flood 
damages  of  almost  $12  billion.  More  than 
$525  million  of  flood  damage  was  prevented 
during  fiscal  year  1963.  The  Nation  will 
remain  vulnerable  to  severe  flood  damages 
from  major  floods  until  an  adequate  degree 
of  protection  is  achieved.  This  goal  may  be 
reached  through  orderly  prosecution  of  exist- 
ing flood  control  plans,  expanded  to  meet  eco- 
nomic development  taking  place  In  flood 
plains.  The  results  from  operating  flood- 
control  projects  prove  that  much  of  the  flood 
damage  now  experienced  can  be  economically 
prevented. 

The  position  of  hydroelectric  power  de- 
velopment in  the  program  has  grown  with 
tiie  Increasing  needs  of  the  Nation  for  elec- 
tric energy,  and  the  expanding  Federal  in- 
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terest  In  Itfl  development  and  use.  The  con- 
struction of  reservoirs  haa  afforded  wide 
jjoaslbllltles  for  the  development  of  water- 
power.  Hydroelectric  power  production  at 
corpa  projects  In  operation  during  OBCal 
year  1963  amounted  to  30  billion  net  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electric  enegry.  This  repre- 
senta  about  21.6  percent  of  the  hydroelectric 
power  production,  and  about  4  percent  of  the 
total  electric  production,  from  all  public  and 
private  electrical  generating  plants  In  the 
Nation. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  presently  operat- 
ing about  1.6  million  acre-feet  of  water  sup- 
ply storage  space  In  23  reservoirs,  which  sup- 
plements the  water  supplies  for  over  2  million 
people  In  67  towns,  cities,  and  rural  areas. 
It  Is  estimated  that  a  dependable  supply  In 
excees  of  1.200  million  gallons  per  day  la 
available  from  water  supply  storage  space 
now  in  operation.  There  Is  presently  about 
4  mUllon  acre-feet  of  water  supply  storage 
space  under  construction  In  24  reservoir 
project*. 

Conservation  releasee  and  releases  from 
hydropower  generation  Improved  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  downstream  flows,  bene- 
fiting water  supplies.  recreaUon,  and  fish 
and  wlWllfe. 

The  civil  works  program  contributes  to  the 
Nations  outdoor  recreational  opportunity 
through  the  development  of  water  resource 
proJectB.  The  oonstructlon  of  reservoirs, 
harbors,  and  waterways,  and  the  protection 
of  coastal  beach  areas  foster  Increasing  rec- 
reational benefits.  Public  uae  visitation  at 
reeervolrs  and  certain  waterway  projects  re- 
ported for  calendar  year  1962  Increased  to  137 
million,  a  slgnlflcant  contrast  to  the  16  mil- 
lion annual  attendance  In  1950.  0\ii  ex- 
panding popvUaUon  with  more  leisure  time, 
more  purchasing  power,  and  more  mobility 
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oontlnuee  to  seek  more  opportunltlea  to  en- 
joy the  outdoors,  and  quickly  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  neiw  artlflclal  lakes  created 
through  the  oonatructlon  of  reeervolr*.  Thla 
la  evidenced  by  the  peak -day  attendance  erf 
2,800,000  using  the  facilities  and  170,600 
watercraft  In  operation  on  these  waters. 
Recreation  has  become  so  extensive  a  \ise  of 
water  re60\u-ce  projects  that  It  can  now  be 
considered  a  factor  In  the  economic  Justifica- 
tion for  oonstj^ctlon  of  multlple-purpoee 
dams  and  reeervolrs. 

On  December  30,  1963.  the  President  signed 
a  Rivers  ttnd  Harbors  and  Flood  Control  Act. 
Public  Law  88  253,  88th  Congress,  which  pro- 
<rlded  increase  In  monetary  authorization  for 
10  river  basin  plans  at  an  estimated  o<»t  of 
$684  mUllon.  This  act  also  authorized  five 
new  projects  estimated  to  cost  $117  million. 
Since  enactment  of  the  1962  and  1963  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Acts,  the  corps  has  completed 
and  submitted  to  Congrees  for  lU  considera- 
tion about  25  reportB  many  of  which  have 
been  considered  by  your  projects  committee. 
There  are  many  other  reports  In  various 
stages  of  procesBlng  to  Congress.  To  carry 
out  the  large  planning  program,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1965  Includes 
nearly  $20  mUllon  for  general  Investigations. 
These  funds  would  provide  for  continuing 
187  navigation,  flood  control  and  beech 
erosion  control  studies  and  the  InlUatlon  of 
20  others.  A  total  of  86  of  these  studies  will 
be  completed  with  the  funds  made  available 
In  fiscal  ye»u-  1965. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  T    Secrest. 

Chairman. 

NOTE    A 

A  project  which  has  been  placed  In  class 
n.  Ill,  rv.  or  V  by  the  committee  may  be 
reexamined  from  time  to  time  upon  due  ap- 


plication and  the  submission  of  matarlai 
supplementary  Information,  with  a  view  to 
advancing  its  claaslflcatlon;  but  no  project 
will  be  reported  upon  by  the  committee 
more  than  once  tn  each  calendar  year. 

KOTE   B 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  when 
a  project  is  once  put  In  class  I— endorsed, 
such  status  continues  and  It  U  unnecessary 
to  follow  up  at  subsequent  sessions  with 
new  applications.  All  projects  "endorsed" 
by  the  Congress,  upon  the  reconimendatlon 
of  the  Committee,  retain  their  status  until 
finally  constructed,  unless  such  actlcm  la 
rescinded  by  the  Congress,  and  the  Congreas 
stands  pledged  to  do  everything  possible  to 
assist   In   reaching   that  goal. 

HOTE   C 

A  motion  was  unanimously  passed  re- 
questing the  Army  Engineers  to  make  a  sur- 
vey and  determine  the  location  of  an  Intake 
pipe  In  the  Mississippi  River  above  Dayton, 
Minn.,  or  thereabouts,  so  as  to  provide 
water  for  the  Twin  Lakes  tn  Crystal  Village, 
the  lake  and  city  of  Robblnsdale.  and  the 
eight  lakes  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  city  of  Minneapolis  whoee  present  level 
Is  3'^  feet  below  standsird  gage. 

Applications  roa  Approval  of  Projects  Rt- 

CEIVED    BT    THE    PeOJECTS    COMMITTEE 

Appendix  A 

(Letter  R  following  the  project  number 
Indicates  revision  of  a  previous  application  ) 

nrVlSIOK   I-^ENDOaSED 

Endorsed :  T)ils  means  that  It  Is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee  that  the  project  U 
sound,  needful  and  sufficiently  advanced  In 
status;  and  that  Its  construction  Is  Justified 
by  the  public  Interest  It  will  serve. 


Docket  No. 


Name  of  project 


jn9_R  !  3ammainl.sh  fl<md  Pontrol  project. 


4«7-R 

771-R2 

875-R7 

1014-U 

19«»-R 

1157-R4 

11(VVR2SVR  1 

1168-R4 

Ilrt9-R4 

121^R 

1226-R 

UTihR- 

12«7  R 

1288-R 

12m-R --- 

1304 

1306  .- 


1309 


UrookvlUe 


Caesar  Creek   Rft-servolr 

Hums  Waterway    llarlior - r- - 

UrookvlUe  Ke.s«rvolr  on  East  Fork  Whitewater  River  near 

Ka.st   Point- -    - " 

Knlk  Arm  Causeway  I>am  "' 

Walklkl  Heach  Improvement -- " 

.'^  11  American  Channel  project - - 

Maleiwa  Ueach  erlslon  [iroject ' 

wa"Son*UrU-  Northe^"^^^ 

lAfeyette  Reservoir  on  WUdcat  Creek,  La/ayette  - 

Waterl<x)l<x-alllo<).iprot(>cLlon  projwt.. -... -^,---. " 

Ort-at  I,akcsn:irl.orsstii(ly-lntcrlmrefKrtton  Paglnaw  River      

Modification  at  Kftwalhae  Harbor  .   -— 

\"w  lUTn 'an^lTlcbluy  (hVi^lci^e  UUe"  W^^^^^ 

Ocrm-oke  l.sUuul  (c(,rabinc.l  hurricane  an  1  beach  erosion  control  proJect™uuth(fl-l7..illon  and 

^ln(lirlz).  ,    .       ,, 

Fiills  Ham  an<l   Reservoir— .\.uthorUatlon  and  hmaing. 

development  of  Neuse  Klver. 
.,,(,  Lake  I'onU-hartralii  and  vUlnlty  hurricane  protection   .. 

Cirand  Isle  and  vicinity  hurricane  protection 

Jones  liluft  lock  and  dam .- 

Clnlbome  lock  and  dam 

4  river  tiivshus 

liig  I'ine  Kes«'rvi)tr.. 

Huron  llarljor.  ..    

Fivst  St.  Ixiuis  and  vicinity 

Hlll.<!t  le  drainage  project 

Honokahau  small  \xmt  harbor 

Maaliw>a  small  lK>al  harbor,  Msul 

llllo  Tsuniiinl  protection 

Vermilion  Hivrbor 


Initial  project  of  comprfhenslve 


1311. 
1313. 
1314. 
1315 
131fi. 
131H. 
1321 
1322. 
1.3-23 
1324 
132.'i 
1328 


PtaU  or  PUles 


Washington 

Ohio  

Indiana 

do 

IxMii.^lana 

Ala.ska  

Hawaii 

Mlchlican 

liswall 

do - 

North  Carolina - 

Indiana 

Iowa... 

MlchlRMi 

Hawaii    

Rhode  I.sland. .. 
North  Carolina. 
do,... 

do 

IxxiLsUma 

Ix)ulslana  

Alabama ..- 

do..._ . 

Florida 

Indiana 

Ohio 

lUlnoUs  

do. 

Hawaii 

do 

do 

Ohio 


Division 


North  Pacific 

Ohio  River. 

North  Central 

Ohio  River. 

Lower  ML-i^s.-'tppi  Valley. 

North  I'aclflc. 

Pacific  Ocean. 

North  C/entral. 

PadfH;  Ocean. 

Do. 
.louth  Atlantic. 
Ohio  River. 
North  GcutraL 

Do. 
Pacific  Ocean. 
New  Enrlaiid. 
South  Atlantic. 

Do. 

Do. 

Lower  M  UivLvKippi  Valley. 

Do. 
South  Atlantic. 

Do. 

Do. 
Ohio  River. 
North  Central. 
Lower  Mlsulastppl  Valley. 

Do. 
Pad  fie  Ocean. 

Do. 

Do. 
North  Centnil. 


1  The  3\'R  stan'ls  for  nrateslc  value  rating. 

DIVISION    n MERITORIOUS 

Meritorious:  This  means  that  the  commit- 
tee belleTes  that  although  the  project  Is  not 


sufficiently  advanced  In  status  to  warrant  Its 
present  endorsement.  It  la  meritorious  and 
that   the  committee   la   willing    to   consider 


In  due  course  Its  advancement  to  division  I 
upon  presentation  by  Its  sponsors  of  sddl- 
Uonal  evidence  Justifying  such  action. 


\- 


1962 
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Docket  N: 


Name  of  project 


State  or  States 


DlvistoD 


-- 


EUubetb  River  fiood  control. 

TJhimble  Shoal  Channel,  Norfolk  Harbor,  and  channel  to  Newport  News 

Norfolk  Harbor  and  channel  to  NewfKjrt  News 

Palolo  and  ManoC^Vallers,  Oahn - 

Harbors  for  llgtit-draft  vessels,  coast  of  Hawaiian  Islands 

Port  Jefferson  Harbor 

Kaboma  Stream,  Msul ., 

Norfolk  A  Western  (formerly  Virginian)  Ry  bridge  scross  the  Southern  Branch  of  Elizabeth 
River  (Norfolk  Harbor)  about  3  miles  above  the  mouth. 

Kuliouou  Stream ,  Oahu _ . 

San  Mlfrue.l  project.. 

Dolores  project .  .  

Clllty  Cr««k  Reservoir 

Pakota  Reservoir.. 

North  East  (Cape  Fear)  River,  Hilton  RR.  bridge 

WaUa  Walla  project.  Touchet  Division 


New  Jersey '  North  Atlantic. 


Virginia. 

do 

Hawaii 

do 

New  York. 

Hawaii 

Virginia 


Do. 

Do. 
Pacific  Ooean. 

Do. 
North  Atlantic. 
Pacific  Ocean. 
North  Atlantic. 


Hawaii    Pacific  Ocean. 

Colorado i  South  Pacific. 

do Do. 

Indiana Ohio  River. 

do Do. 

North  Carolina South  Atlantic. 

Washington North  Pacific. 


nrvisioN  m 
(Expeditious  report  on  authorized  survey 
requested.) 
Expeditious   report   on   authorized   survey 


requested:  This  means  that  the  committee 
believes  that  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress  should  request  the  engineering 
authority  to  expedite  any  report  on  any  au- 


thorized Investlg^atlon  or  survey  of  the  proj- 
ect to  the  end  that  appropriate  further  action 
may  be  had  thereon  In  regard  to  Its 
classification. 


Docket  No. 

Name  of  project 

State  or  Statce 

Dlvtolnr 

jgo-  R     

Lake  F.rle-Ohlo  River  Canal         — 

Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. . 
Hawaii 

Ohio  River. 
Pacific  Ooean, 
Do 

1158-R4. 

lao  Stream,  .Maul ..  . 

11(&R4 

Klhlel  District,  Maul 

do 

1172-R4 

Port  AUen  Harbor  modification,  Kauai 

de 

Do. 

Dn 

1174-R4 

Explosive  handllnR  facllltlee  within  Hawaii  harbors 

do        

1307 

Expeditious  aulhorlzatlon  and  hinding  of  projects  included  In  hurricane  studies  (Outer  Banks 
of  .North  Carolina)  Hatteras  Inlet  to  North  Carolina- Virginia  line,  Bogue  Inlet  to  Moore's 
Inlet,  Cape  Fear  Klver  to  South  Carolina  line,  Cape  Lookout  to  Bogue  Inlet. 

Upper  Ca|>e  Fear  River  Basin  (expeditious  completion,  authorization,  and  funding  of  the 
projects  Included  in  comprehcns  ve  study  oonsLsting  of  the  Deep  River,  with  proposed 
dams  at  Randlenian  and  at  Howard?  Mill  and  also  the  Rocky  Klver  and  the  Haw  River 
Basin). 

North  Carolina 

South  Atlftnt^ 

1308  

....  do 

Da 

DIVISION    IV — PROJW3TS    aEOOlCMENDQ)    FOB 
8UKVET 

Recommended  for  stirvey;  This  means  that 
the  committee  believes  that  sufQclent  show- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  {K'oject  has  been  made 
to  warrant  further  examination  In  the  form 
of  an  adequate  survey  by  an  appropriate 
agency  of  the  Pederal  Government. 


Docket  No. 

.Name  of  project 

State  or  States 

Division 

iiiii 

Deep  water  access  to  N'euse  and  Pamlico  Rivers 

Walplo  River,  Kohala-llamakxia  ooast,  Island  of  Hawaii 

I^va  Harrier,  Island  of  Hawaii 

Mann  (^reiek  project • 

Lower  Teton  division,  Teton  Basin  project .....'     

North  Oarolina 

Hawaii 

.do -.- 

Idaho.-.- 

do 

Sooth  Atlantic 
Pacific  Ooean. 

Do. 
North  Padflc. 

Do. 

New  Medical  Interns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1964 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  June  and 
July  are  the  months  during  which  our 
Nation's  new  physicians  receive  their 
M.D.  degrees.  They  are  also  the  nvontha 
when  our  new  physicians  become  in- 
terns, to  continue  to  learn  and  develop 
to  meet  their  responsibilities  and  the 
challenges  of  medical  practice. 

Surprisingly,  little  or  no  recognition  is 
accorded  by  our  society  to  the  doctor 
when  he  is  making  perhaps  his  greatest 
sacrifices,  both  in  time  and  in  money — 
that  is,  in  the  dawn  of  his  career. 

This  is  the  period  when  he  Is  molded 
by  the  rigorous  discipline  of  his  medical 
education  and  on-the-job  training  into 
the  skilled  practitioner.  This  is  the  pe- 
riod when  the  newly  graduated  doctor 
submits  to  the  iron  discipline  of  clinical 
training  in  theory  and  practice.     If  suc- 


cessfully carried  through,  this  training 
terminates  in  his  being  able  to  engage  in 
the  practice  of  medicine. 

Thus,  before  the  aspiring  medico  can 
hang  out  his  shingle  as  a  practicing  phy- 
sician, he  must  first  endure  the  long  and 
arduous  preparatory  years  of  being  a 
medical  student,  then  an  intern,  and 
finally,  for  those  contemplating  a  spe- 
cialty, a  resident. 

This  preparation  may  go  on  for  as  long 
as  14  years,  and  seldom  is  less  thsm  8. 
The  average  length  is  about  12  years. 
The  young  doctor-to-be  must  put  in  4 
years  at  an  undergraduate  college,  4 
years  at  a  medical  school,  and  from  1 
to  6  years  in  internship  and  residency 
training  in  a  hospital. 

The  internship — and  possible  resi- 
dency— is  the  supremely  important 
phase  In  the  education  of  a  young  phy- 
sician, for  it  is  during  this  period  that 
the  young  medical  school  graduate  is  en- 
abled, in  the  training  school  of  a  mod- 
em hospital,  to  put  into  practice  the 
medical  principles  he  has  learned.  In  a 
word,  he  is  getting  the  best  kind  of  on- 
the-job  training. 

The  difficult  regimen  to  which  the 
new     intern     submits     includes     duty 


"around-the-clock."  He  must  be  on  all 
times,  and  must  make  himself  accessible 
even  during  his  off -duty  hours.  His  hos- 
pital rounds  include  medical  services  for 
ward  patients,  outpatients,  and  emer- 
gency patients.  And  during  this  time, 
even  if  married  and  with  a  family  to 
support,  as  many  doctors  are,  the  young 
intern  exists  on  the  meager  salary  of  $233 
a  month — this,  after  8  years  of  school- 
ing. 

I  pay  tribute  to  today's  new  interns, 
who  will  be  our  young  doctors  of  to- 
morrow. 

The  mayors  of  many  cities  throughout 
the  country  proclaimed  suitable  days  in 
July  as  New  Interns  Day,  and  a  motion 
picture  honoring  them  will  soon  be  re- 
leased. 

Recently,  news  stories  regarding  the 
New  Interns  Day  observances  api>eared 
in  newspapers  in  Alabama,  and  across 
the  country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  text  of  them  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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Thx  N«w  Intkrns 
This  \M  tbe  month  that  the  Nation'!  new 
phyBlclana  receive  their  MX),  degree*— after 
4  college  yean  as  "premedlca"  and  4  znore 
grueling  years  aa  full-fledged  medical  col- 
lege students — 4  years  In  which  the  "arts" 
graduates  and  the  engineers  have  been  dig- 
ging In  on  their  careers,  earning  money,  get- 
ting married,  trying  their  wings. 

But.  even  now.  the  new  M.D.'8  are  not  ready 
for  the  responsibilities,  the  challenges,  the 
Independence,  or  the  rewards  of  medical 
practice.  Par  from  It.  This  Is  the  month 
they  become  the  new  Internes,  the  month 
they  are  parcelled  out  to  the  hospitals  of  the 
Nation  to  assist  the  resident  physicians. 
These  are  the  young  people  who  conduct 
routine  examinations  of  new  patients  (pulse, 
respiration,  blood  pressure,  and  have  you 
ever  had  measles),  who  ride  the  ambulances, 
man  the  emergency  wards,  live  on  call  around 
the  clock.  And  this  Is  the  month  they  begin 
4  years  of  living  like  churchmlce  and  wc«-k- 
ing  like  beavers  to  add  clinical  experience  to 
their  years  of  theory. 

Reminded  of  these  unsung  heroes  and 
heroines  by  the  human  and  entertaining  film 
tribute  to  their  Uves  of  detlicaUon.  'The  New 
Intemea."  mayors  of  many  cities,  both  great 
and  small,  are  proclaiming  a  suitable  day  in 
July  as  "New  Internes'  Day"  Among  other 
appropriate  observances  of  the  day.  local  hos- 
pitals and  clinics  plan  the  nearest  thing  to 
an  "open  house"  that  Is  feasible  for  such  In- 
stitutions— even  though  their  own  Internes 
will  doubtless  be  too  busy  to  take  any  bows. 
Of  all  our  up-and-coming  young  men  and 
women.  It  Is  the  new  Internes  of  which  we  are 
least  aware,  and  to  whom  we  are  most  In- 
debted, as  the  Columbia  picture  shows. 
Without  them,  our  colossal  and  demanding 
health  services  could  not  function.  With- 
out them,  there  would  be  no  capable,  well- 
prepared  young  surgeons  to  pick  up  the 
scalpel,  nor  vigorous,  experienced  young 
physicians  to  take  over  the  selfless  and  de- 
manding role  of  general  practitioner  as  their 
elders  come  to  their  utllmate  reward. 

So  we  salute  the  new  Internes — perennial 
hope  of  medical  progress,  and  heirs  to  the 
sacred  Oath  of  Hippocrates,  for  2.400  years 
the  ethical  monitor  of  the  profession  of 
compassion. 


Indiana's  Barr:  Wbat  He  Thinks  as  Chief 
of  FDIC 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  ruUNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .ATI  VES 

Tuesday,  August  4.  1964 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at- 
tached herewith  is  an  article  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  for  June  21,  1964,  with 
reference  to  our  former  colleaRue.  Joseph 
W.  Barr,  who  is  now  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
This  article  gives  an  excellent  review  on 
the  approach  which  Mr.  Barr  has  been 
making  and  hi.s  various  responsibilities 
and  accomplishments.  The  article  is 
done  in  some  considerable  detail,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  Members  will  be  glad 
to  know  of  Mr.  Barr's  succe.ss  and  activi- 
ties as  chief  of  FDIC. 
iNBi.^NAS  Bark:    What  He  Think.s  a.s  Chief 

f.p    FDTC — Blends    TRADmoNAL    and    New 

lOE.'^S  IN  Afpboach  to  His  Job 
(By  Mlchiiel  Pakenham) 

W.ASHtNGTON,    June    20 — Standing,    right 
arm    commandlngly    outstretched,    before    a 


floor- to-celling  window  In  his  modem  Wash- 
ington ofllc*  overlooking  park  land  south- 
west of  the  White  House,  a  4«-ye«r-old  Hoo- 
sler  wlU  toll  ths  vtaltor.  with  imcoaicemed 
pride,  that  the  future  looks  Just  fine. 

'They  can't  block  that  view."  he  says,  with 
a  swing  of  his  hand  toward  the  Intricate 
gray  turrets  o*  the  picturesque  old  War- 
Navy-State  Department  Building,  past  the 
tops  of  stately  imes  of  trees,  to  the  Washing- 
ton Monument. 

"We're  new  and  we're  solid,  and  there's  no 
way  to  put  anything  Ln  front  of  us.  What's 
more,  there's  nowhere  for  the  value  to  go 
but  up." 

Joseph  W.  Barr,  a  native  of  Vlncennes, 
Ind  ;  a  decorated  naval  officer  in  World  War 
n:  a  veteran  of  one  fleeting  2-year  term  as 
a  Representative  In  Congreee;  a  former  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
now  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  will  make  It  clear  he  U 
talking  about  real  estate— the  FDICs  office 
building. 

But  he  well  might  be  talking  about  him- 
self. 

Although  a  modesty  bred  more  from  good 
manners  than  self-effacement  prevenU  hU 
saying  so.  Barr  thinks  of  himself  as  root- 
stock  of  a  new  breed.  Like  most  hybrids  In 
their  early  form,  he  openly  incorporates  old, 
solid  strains  with  tentative,  new  ones.  In  a 
yet  unproved  but  Individual  and  hopeful 
line. 

aespucT  roR  ways  or  an  earlix*  «»* 
He  la  charged  with  running  a  highly  spe- 
cialized and  powerful  Federal  economic 
agency — best  known  to  the  average  citlaen 
by  the  little  sign  seen  near  the  teller  win- 
dows in  small  banks  saying  that  each  deposit 
In  insured  up  to  »10,000.  But  In  a  period 
which  may  see  a  minor  revolution  In  Amer- 
ican banking  and  finance,  and  In  a  Job  with 
vast  opportunities  for  watching  and  often 
Influencing  national  policy,  Barr  looks  back 
with  re.';pect— but  little  nostalgia— to  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries,  when  politics  and 
economics  were  Insepiirably  related,  prac- 
tically as  well  as  academically. 

Adam  Smith  the  mld-18th-century  father 
of  free  trade  doctrine,  and  his  foUowers  for 
some  150  years  regarded  fiscal  and  monetary 
matters  as  the  heart  and  sinews  of  the  task 
of  government.  In  the  last  70  years,  econ- 
omists and  political  scientists — as  well  as 
politicians — have  become  specialized  apart 
This  Barr  doesn't  like. 

He  finds  grent  virtue  In  the  broadly 
oriented  small  college,  strongly  contrasted 
to  the  modern  trend  of  huge,  compart- 
mentalized education  factories 

A  graduate  of  DePauw  University  In  Green- 
castle.  Ind  .  founded  m  1837  when  Indiana 
was  still  frontier,  Barr  describes  his  own 
small  alma  mater  as  a  breeding  ground  for 
ambitious  Individualism,  well  fertilized  with 
the  residue  of  the  Puritan  ethic  of  service. 

MANT    IN    CUl'RCH,    SCHOLARSHIP,    GOVERNMENT 

•It  has  sent  an  amazing  number  of  people 
lnu>  the  church,  scholarship,  and  govern- 
mrnt,"  he  said  In  an  Interview  "They  tend 
to  be  committed  and  hnrd  working,  and  they 
spread  out  all  over  the  country  At  one 
time,  many  years  ago.  a  handful  of  DePauw 
graduates  almost  dominated  Wall  Street." 

But  the  traditional  strain  is  only  one  con- 
stituent of  the  hybrid,  and  contrasts  abound 
To  many,  one  of  the  most  vivid  might  be 
that  although  Barr  clings  hard  to  genera- 
tions old  and  much  abu.sed  Institutions,  he 
has  little  or  no  patience  with  what  he  calls 
the  myth  of  the  evil  of  deficit  spending. 
That  he  regards  as  a  problem  In  under- 
.'itJinding,  and  more  technical  and  specialized 
training  Is  demanded  by  modern  problems, 
Barr  contends  |  He  earned  a  graduate  de- 
gree In  theoretical  economics  from  Harvard 
In  1941   1 

"The  US  G<ivernment  Is  three-legged."  he 
R.ild.  "One  leg  Is  military,  one  diplomatic, 
and  one  financial. 


"Our  military  academics  are  well  estab- 
lished to  produce  qualified  experts,  liar* 
diverse  educational  facilities  turn  out  people 
capable  of  administering  International  pro. 
grams.  But  QoTemment  finance  has  oo 
counterpart." 

TTmocs  FUfaKciAi.  aasaava 

In  answer  to  this  need,  Barr  has  proposed 
that  the  FDIC  be  authorized  by  Congrass 
to  "devote  a  substantial  sum  annually  to 
supporting  the  training  of  a  corps  of  men 
and  women  who  would  comprise  a  national 
financial  reserve." 

No  bureaucratic  apprenticeship  program, 
the  Barr  proposal  would  be  designed  to  hone 
to  a  flne  edge  of  flxkancial  axMl  p>olitlcal  ex- 
pertise "an  extraordinary  group  which,  by 
virtue  of  Its  trairUng  and  bacltground.  will 
be  especially  prepared  to  serve  the  Nation 
In  areas  of  high  national  and  International 
financial  and  economic  policy." 

They  would  be  rotated  through  the  FDIC, 
the  Office  of  the  Controller  of  the  Cxirrency. 
the  Treasury,  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  the  State  Department, 
and  number  ot  economically  oriented  con- 
gressional conunlttees  for  4  years.  Then  they 
would  be  available  to  the  President  for  a  4- 
year  term  of  service  sometime  during  their 
lifetime. 

ovsB  SAMS  ROtrrx 

Not  surprisingly,  the  proposal  reflects 
much  of  lU  author.  Barr  himself  has 
touched  most  of  the  bases  on  the  training 
field  he  describes  and  a  good  many  more. 

After  Harvard,  he  went  Into  the  Navy  in 
May  1942.  won  a  Bronze  Star  at  the  Anzlo 
beachhead,  and  emerged  late  In  1945  as  a 
lieutenant  commander.  He  returned  to  work 
In  his  family's  business  enterprises  In  Indi- 
ana and  Illinois. 

Barr  served  as  executive  vice  president  of 
Merz  Engineering  Co.,  as  secretary -treasurer 
of  Barr  Development  Corp.,  and  as  treasurer 
of  O   L   Barr  Grain  Co.,  all  In  Indiana. 

MARRIED    A    HOOSrCR 

He  married  the  former  Beth  WllUston,  also 
a  native  Hoosler,  soon  after  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  DePauw  In  1939  and  before  going 
on  to  Harvard.     They  have  five  children. 

Meanwhile,  he  took  part  In  Indiana  civic 
affairs  and  In  the  Episcopal  church  In  Indian- 
apolis. A  nonrunnlng  Democrat,  he  was 
asked  i,o  work  on  his  party's  badly  depleted 
finances  In  1952.  when  the  Elsenhower  vic- 
tory swept  most  Indiana  Democrats  out  of 
office.  He  put  black  Ink  Into  the  State  Dem- 
ocratic ledger  again  by  1956  and  resigned. 

In  1958  he  was  approached  by  the  State  or- 
ganization to  run  for  Congress  from  Indian- 
apolis, and  accepted,  "with  no  Illusion  that 
It  would  be  a  long  stay— Indiana  swings 
back  and  forth  politically."     He  won. 

Already  Barr  had  made  "a  slight  acquaint- 
ance' with  John  P.  Kennedy,  then  a  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  through  work  In  Indi- 
ana on  the  United  Negro  College  fund,  which 
Kennedy  also  supported.  Once  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Barr  was  appKJinted  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  He 
helped  draft  and  press  for  passage  bills  creat- 
ing the  Inter-American  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association. 

In  the  course  of  the  congressional  term, 
he  gr>t  to  know  Robert  Anderson,  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  Douglas  Dillon,  who 
later  graduated  from  Under  Secretary  of 
State  to  Anderson's  Job. 

LEARNS    ABOT7T    CONGRESS 

Not  unexpectedly.  Barr  lost  his  campaign 
for  reelection  to  the  House  in  1960  to  Re- 
publican DOKA1.D  C.  Bbuce.  But  surprising- 
ly to  many  tj-adltlonallsts.  the  out-of -service 
freshman  politician  fashioned  victory  from 
defeat,  gaining  an  appointment  as  assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  time 
of  President  Kennedy's  inaugtiratlon  In  1961. 

He  spent  much  of  his  time  working  on 
Treasury  relations  with  Congress — and  says 


Ite  learned  more  about  Obogrees  while  In 
tbe  executive  branch  than  from  Inside.  "But 
gome  time  up  there  gives  you  sympathy  for 
those  poor  devUs  up  on  the  hili,"  he  says. 

The  worst  and  most  common  sin  com- 
mitted by  "downtown"  experts  In  dealing 
with  Congress  Is  going  to  testify  at  ccnunlt- 
tee  hearings  unprepared,  says  Barr.  an  al- 
most disturbingly  restless  man  who  sciibles 
notes  on  slips  of  paper  and  does  grand -scale 
doodles  while  talking  to  visitors,  and  presum- 
ably while  testlfymg. 

THKT  PmOBE  AND  PROBE 

"The  committee  members  jrrobe  and  probe 
imtil  they  find  something  you  don't  know. 
That's  what  they're  there  few.  Then  a  lot  of 
pec^le  get  bitterly  defensive  and  lose  effec- 
tiveness." 

Before  testifying  before  committees,  Barr 
helped  draft  administration  overhauls  of  the 
Tax  Oode,  Including  the  recently  passed  tax 
cut  bill.  He  worked  with  Dillon  on  the 
bslance-of-payments  problem  when  It  be- 
came critical  in  1961,  and  aided  In  the  fight 
to  keep  the  delicate  financing  of  the  national 
debt  under  control. 

Barr  thinks  the  most  satisfying  accom- 
plishment in  which  he  took  part  was  helping 
to  lengthen  the  average  maturity  term  of  the 
more  than  $300  billion  national  debt  from  4 
years  and  6  months  to  Its  piresent  5  years  and 
2  months. 

President  Kennedy  had  asked  Barr  to  stay 
In  Washington  at  least  until  the  tax  cut 
could  be  passed,  and  offered  him  the  chair- 
manship of  the  FDIC.  After  Kennedy's  as- 
sassination. President  Johnson  held  to  the 
commitment.  Barr's  was  Johnson's  flrst 
major  appointment. 

Barr  used  the  Job  Just  as  he  had  expected 
to — as  a  vantage  point  from  which  he  could 
pursue  administration  fx>llcy. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  FDICs  operation  is 
self-sustaining.  Created  In  1933  to  combat 
the  depression's  wholesale  bank  failures,  its 
role  Is  to  maintain  $10,000  of  Insurance  on 
each  deposit  In  commercial  banks  and  to 
enforce  controls  designed  to  Insure  safe  and 
honest  operation. 

DXriNES    FDIC'S    rUNCTlON 

Barr  looks  on  it  more  philosophically.  The 
FDICs  role,  he  says.  Is  "to  Insure  the  via- 
bility of  two-thirds  of  the  money  supply  In 
the  United  States."  by  guaranteeing  that 
credit  demands  will  be  met. 

"We  pay  our  bills  with  coins,  currency, 
and  check."  he  explains.  "Of  our  $155  billion 
money  supply.  $130  billion  Is  In  demand  de- 
posits. If  confidence  In  those  deposits  were 
lost — as  it  was  in  the  1930's — the  banking 
system  and  the  national  economy  could  col- 
lapse, as  It  almost  did." 

In  that  kind  of  perspective,  the  FDIC  and 
Its  chairmanship  became  far  more  than  bit 
actors  In  the  national  economic  drama. 

HOW    AGENCY    RATES 

"To  begin  with,"  Barr  said,  "the  small 
banker  of  America  looks  on  the  FDIC  as  a 
bulwark,  and  that  Involves  both  Influence 
and  responsibilities. 

lip  has  an  Important  role.  Unlike  Indus- 
try the  banking  business  Is  responsible  for 
the  money  supply.  Industry  has  the  price- 
less heritage  of  the  privilege  to  go  broke.  Not 
80  the  banker,  who  brings  communities  tum- 
bling down  around  him  If  he  does. 

"Because  of  the  FDICs  Job,  the  small 
banker  feels  that  the  first  place  he  can  come 
In  the  Federal  Government  for  some  under- 
standing Is  to  us.  Also,  a  lot  of  them  have 
been  quite  Interested  since  my  appointment 
to  see  what  sort  of  a  beast  they  have  here." 

A     POLITICAL     ANIMAL 

The  kind  of  beast  they  find.  If  they  look 
closely,  is  a  political  animal — the  kind  who 
gets  his  fundamental  satisfaction  from  get- 
ting things  done,  and  knows  Intimately  the 
charm  of  power  because  It  lets  you  get  things 
done. 


Thus  Barr  believes  that  neither  power  new 
the  Intricate  ebaUmge  of  a  task  alone  are 
enough  to  keep  him — or  any  ot  his  new 
breed — in  goremment. 

"Unless  I  can  aee  Fm  pnttj  useful,"  he 
said,  "Z  think  I  shoiuld  get  out.  I  should  go 
back  to  Indiana  and  get  to  work  on  business 
anyway." 

Usefulness,  he  makes  clear,  is  a  combina- 
tion of  professional  expertise  and  political 
push.  Harking  to  his  belief  that  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  its  growth,  is  as  much  an 
asset  as  a  liability,  he  points  with  great  re- 
spect to  Dillon  as  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  emphasize  the  "value"  of  na- 
tional indedstedness,  and  Kennedy  and  John- 
son as  the  first  Presidents  to  back  tax  cuts 
In  deficit  yeare. 

"They  understand  the  debt  myth,"  he  says. 
"But  try  to  explain  It  to  the  average  Amer- 
ican." 

WANTS     MORE    COMPETITION 

At  present  he  Is  bucking  reslstence  by  ad- 
vocating an  Increase  in  competition  in  the 
American  banking  community,  which  critics 
say  has  been  froeen  since  the  FDIC  and 
other  depression  programs  were  turned  to 
the  task  of  preventing  competition.  He  Is 
trying  to  raise  the  standards  of  Government 
regulation  of  savings  and  loan  institutions, 
and  has  one  or  two  other  fights  on  his  hands. 

"I'm  having  a  ball,"  he  says. 

But  as  he  observed  about  the  FDICs  of- 
fice building,  the  view  Is  virtually  \mllm- 
Ited,  there's  no  way  to  block  It  off,  and" there's 
nowhere  for  the  value  to  go  but  up.  Wash- 
ington Is  an  exciting  place  to  be,  he  says, 
and  political  campaigning  Is  great  fun.  All 
things  considered,  the  future  looks  Just  fine. 


U.S.  Inflation  Since  1933 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  4.  1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
August  4,  1964,  edition  of  Christian  Eco- 
nomics, Lawrence  Sullivan  has  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  "U.S.  Inflation  Since 
1933."    His  article  follows: 

U.S.  Inflation  Since  1933 
(By  Lawrence  Sullivan) 

The  first  manifestation  of  Inflation  Is  In 
steadily  advancing  commodity  prices.  The 
United  States  abandoned  the  gold  standard 
for  Its  domestic  currency  in  March  1933,  tuid 
our  price  Index  has  been  rising  steadily  ever 
since.  With  each  advance  In  prices,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  declines  frac- 
tionally. 

Over  the  first  30  years  of  our  managed 
Inflation,  the  dollar  declined  to  45.8  cents  In 
current  purchasing  power.  The  table  below 
traces  the  U.S.  Inflation  cycle  since  1939. 


Year 

Privr  index 

Purcha-'inR 
power  of  the 
dollar  (cents) 

1«39 

100.0 
171.4 
206.4 
226.2 

100  n 

1«4».. 

.V'l.  3 

la."* 

4K  0 

I964I . 

4S.  8 



Inflation  is  properly  deflned  as  an  Increase 
In  the  quantity  of  money  or  credit,  or  both. 
It  Is  aggravated  and  augmented  by  deficits  in 
public  budgets.  The  wage  spiral  Is  another 
phase  of  It.  Deficit  spending  Is  definitely  In- 
flationary as  are  wages  that  Increase  faster 
than  the  productivity  of  workers.     Neither 


would  be  possible,  however,  f^>art  from  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  money  or  credit,  or 
both. 

The  balancing  of  public  budgets  and  the 
restricting  of  wage  Increases  to  productivity 
Increases  should  be  taken  in  coordination 
with  a  stabilization  of  the  quantity  of  money 
and  credit.  It  is  probable  that  no  one  of  the 
three  could  be  done  apart  from  the  other  two, 
and  certainly  all  three  phases  of  the  problem 
should  be  dealt  with  slmultaneoiisly. 

Unless  such  stepw  are  taken  soon,  inflation 
win  gain  new  momentum  and.  like  all  infla- 
tionary cycles  before  In  the  history  of  the 
world,  wUl  tend  to  gain  In  explosive  force. 
Inflation  Is  our  flrst  problem.  Until  it  is 
solved,  the  solutions  of  prog^ress  In  other 
areas  will  elude  the  Nation. 

Socialist  doctrine  teaches  that  the  public 
debt  is  an  Impersonal,  distant  burden,  which 
the  government  carries  and  manages  in  Its 
own  way,  with  no  charge  upon  the  worker. 
"We  owe  it  to  ourselves,"  was  President 
Roosevelt's  glib  dismissal  of  the  public  debt. 

The  theory  of  deficit  spending  was  stated 
eloquently  on  January  3,  1936,  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  his  third  budget  message : 

"Our  policy  Is  succeeding.  The  figures 
prove  It.  Secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
steadily  Increasing  deficits  will  turn  In  time 
Into  steadily  Increasing  surpluses,  and  that  It 
is  the  deficit  of  today  which  is  making  pos- 
sible the  surplus  of  tomorrow,  let  us  pursue 
the  course  we  have  mapped." 

In  those  days  the  Federal  debt  stood  at  $34 
billion.  The  figure  for  January  1964  was  $310 
billion.  "The  deficits  of  today"  did  not.  alas, 
make  the  "surpluses  of  tomorrow." 

Inflation  weakens  gravely  our  international 
position  in  every  direction.  In  1932.  a  very 
difficult  year  under  the  fixed  gold  standard, 
our  balance  of  payments  was  $131  million  in 
our  favor.  By  1962  our  balance  of  payments 
was  $3  billion  against  us.  During  the  last  6 
years,  we  have  lost  more  than  $8  billion  in 
gold   to  oversea  account. 

In  1932  the  entire  Federal  establishment 
was  operated  with  563,000  clvUlan  employees: 
in  1962  the  daily  average  of  fuU-tlme  Federal 
civilian  workers  was  2.496,455. 

In  1932  Federal  aid  to  the  States  was  $222 
mlUion:  In  1962  It  was  $6,574  mmion.  or 
roughly  30  times  larger.  Federal  aid  Is  the 
deceptive  device  of  socialism  which,  as  Will 
Rogers  once  observed,  permits  us  "to  spend 
money  we  haven't  got  for  things  we  can't 
afford." 

Our  constitutional  system  was  established 
In  1789  with  total  Federal  debts  In  the  range 
of  $T7  million  and  total  Federal  receipts  in 
the  range  of  $4  million  a  year.  With  a  popu- 
lation of  4  million.  Federal  costs  were  roughly 
$1    a  year   per   capita. 

From  these  wobbly  beginnings  the  United 
States  was  launched  on  what  historically 
stands  as  a  policy  of  pay  as  you  go. 

By  1834  the  Federal  establishment  was  out 
of  debt,  total  obligations  at  the  end  of  that 
year  standing  at  only  $38,000  in  bills  payable. 
During  those  flrst  46  years  the  new  Govern- 
ment reported  an  operating  cash  surplus  in 
34  different  years.  Federal  deficits  occurred 
In  only  12  years.  4  of  them  the  war  years. 
1812-15. 

The  Civil  War  years  developed  a  deficit  of 
$2.7  billion  for  1861-65  combined,  and  the 
end  of  1866  recorded  a  Federal  debt  of  $2.8 
billion,  or  roughly  $73  per  capita,  as  against 
$19  per  capita  at  the  founding  of  the  Repub- 
lic  m    1789. 

But  after  the  Civil  War  there  was  not  an- 
other Federal  budget  deficit  during  the  next 
28  years.  The  war  debt  was  retired  in  part 
every  year.  We  entered  1894  with  a  Federal 
debt  of  $961  million,  or  fractionally  less  than 
$14  per  capita. 

The  Nation  at  this  point  was  105  years 
old.  It  had  experienced  two  wars,  had  ex- 
panded from  4  million  population  to  a  thriv- 
ing, dynamic  68  million.  The  per  capita 
Federal  debt  now  stood  $5  below  1789.  Pay- 
as-you-go  had  prevailed  as  a  fixed  national 
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tradition  for  the  first  full  century  of  our 
development.  And  this  tradition  waa  to  hold 
for  another  22  years. 

At  the  end  of  1918  the  Federal  debt  stood 
at  $1.2  billion,  or  $12  per  capita,  down  $2  per 
caplU  from  1894,  and  down  $7  per  caplU 
since  1789 

World  War  I  left  a  Federal  debt  of  $26.6 
billion  in  1919,  which  was  reduced  to  $16.2 
billion  by  the  end  of  1930.  Here,  the  Federal 
debt  stood  at  $130  per  capita. 

At  this  point  began  a  wholly  new  epoch 
m  the  financial  history  of  America  and  the 
world  The  Federal  budget  surplus  of  $737.- 
673  000  reported  for  the  fiscal  year  1930  waa 
the  last  recorded  in  the  United  States  until 
1947  As  of  June  30,  1947,  the  Federal  debt 
stood  at  $258  billion,  or  $1,800  per  capita. 
Since  that  date  the  Federal  debt  has  ad- 
vanced steadily  to  $310  bUllon,  of  which  $291 
billion  has  been  contracted  since  1932,  and 
$309  billion  since  the  political  era  of  Wood- 
row  Wilsons  new  freedom  began  In  1913. 
For  more  than  60  years  since  1913  our  Fed- 
eral deficits  average  out  at  approximately 
$6  2  billion  a  year,  net:  and  this  despite  the 
fact  that  for  11  consecutive  years,  1920-30, 
there  was  never  a  Federal  budget  deficit. 
During  those  11  surplus  years,  the  combined 
Federal  surplus  mounted  to  $8  5  bUllon. 

An  average  deficit  of  more  than  $6  billion 
a  year  over  a  period  of  half  a  century  clearly 
marks  the  road  to  the  national  catastrophe 
of  runaway  Infiatlon.  The  former  national 
will  to  a  balanced  budget  now  Is  palsied 
Yet  all  history  warns  that  only  a  balanced 
budget  for  5  consecutive  years  could  avert 
the  gathering  disaster  Who  leads  In  that 
direction? 

As  of  April  1,  1964,  the  Federal  debt  stood 
.at  $310  4  billion,  or  $i  622  per  capita,  as 
against  $1,575  at  June  30,  1961.  Over  these 
last  3  years  the  per  capita  Federal  debt  has 
Increased  by  $47  For  the  average  family 
of  four,  the  Federal  debt  today  represents  an 
invisible  mortgage  of  $8,488,  or  considerably 
more  than  a  full  year's  Income  for  the  aver- 
age principal  breadwinner 

Tlie  late  Congressman  Clarence  Cannon, 
of  Missouri,  for  more  than  20  years,  chairman 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  »uiew  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  Federal  Establishment,  prob- 
.ably  better  than  any  other  Individual  of  his 

time 

Total  sfjending  authorizations  recom- 
mended by  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1964, 
Chairman  Cannon  reported,  were  $107.9  bil- 
lion, 'the  second  pjeacetlme  year  in  history 
the  asking  price  has  exceeded  $100  billion." 
The  several  departmenUl  appropriations 
bills  for  1964  added  up  to  $92  4  billion,  to 
which  must  be  added  $12  billion  in  perma- 
nent annual  appropriations  which  need  not 
be  authorized  anew  each  year,  making  total 
.spending  authorizations  for  the  year  $104.4 
billion.  This  was  the  new  spending  total 
after  Congress  had  cut  the  President's  orig- 
inal budget  by  $6  5  billion,  which  still  left 
an  estimated   1964  deficit  of  $9  billion. 

Chairman  Cannon  called  Thomas  Jefferson 
as  his  witness; 

•■Nothlns;  Is  more  certain  than  that  the 
days  of  that  s^vernment  are  numbered  whose 
expenditures  exceed  its  Income.  Tlie  servi- 
tude of  debt,  whether  Individual  or  national, 
is  the  quintessence  of  slavery:  one  is  a  ca- 
himitv  which  affects  but  a  few;  but  the  other 
spreads  us  rulnoius  ix>wer  not  only  over  the 
whole  conimunity.  but  upon  coming  genera- 
tions." 

Iniere.st  on  the  Federal  debt  now  takes 
r\pproximiitely  10  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
in  the  budget,  or  $10  5  billion  a  year. 

•It  flsures  out  to  the  Incredible  sum  erf 
$20,000  every  minute  the  clock  ticks,  every 
day  and  night  of  the  year."  Chairman  Can- 
non [iressed 

Senator  Harrt  P.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Comjtnlttee,  like- 


wise ezprMM*  gi*n  ocmcecri  tbmt  <wr  lnt«r- 
nattonal  aoootoxta  abow  an  aooumnlatecl  defi- 
cit o<  tSS  MUlon  ■mea  l»4ft-«U  at  wbldkx 
must  be  oorered  by  gold  ■hlpanmits  or  fftTor- 
able  trade  balMioee  In  future  year*. 

"I  doubt  if  any  situation  oanfrooittng  tWa 
Nation  today  la  more  eerlous  than  this," 
Senator  Bt«o  admonished. 

As  of  mid- 1964  our  gold  reeervee  were  down 
to  $15.5  billion.  Roughly  |12  WUlon  of  tahU 
bullion  Is  required  by  la,w  to  be  held  In  the 
Federal  Reserve  Syetem  to  back  our  own  cur- 
rency. Senator  Brao's  audit  Itemlaed  foreign 
claims  against  us  aggregating  |18  billion  In 
currency  and  credit  balances  payable  In  New 
York 

In  short,  our  gold  not  dedicated  to  b€ick- 
Ing  the  dollar  could  be  dlssU».ted  overnight. 
In  this  frightening  dilemma  we  would  be 
faced  with  diluting  the  dollar's  gold  base  or 
reneging  on  our  policy  of  offering  the  gold- 
or-doUar  option  In  foreign  paymenU  due 
E'ther  action  would  have  catastrophic  ef- 
fects " 

The  20th  centviry's  population  explo- 
sion presents  new  challenges  to  the  theo- 
retical managers  of  world  inflation.  In 
primitive  areas  where  the  deceptions  of  In- 
flation restrict,  hamper,  or  misdirect  produc- 
tive energies  and  capactlee.  poverty  and 
hunger  will  spread  quickly  to  catastrophic 
proportions  as  now  clearly  visible  In  China, 
India.  Brazil.  Egypt,  and  many  parts  of  Ekjua- 
torlal  Africa 

In  the  blinding  riizzle -dazzle  of  world  in- 
flation, the  fact  has  all  but  escaped  public 
attention  that  [>er  ctiplta  food  production 
for  the  entire  world  In  1964  was  somewhat 
lower  than  In  1940.  Yet  In  many  countries 
of  Asia  and  liatln  America  mounting  tidal 
waves  of  printing  press  money  have  produced 
lulling  Illusions  of  glowing  prosf>erlty.  This 
vital  link  between  [wpulatlon  preesiu-es  and 
inflation  is  presented  brilliantly  by  MaJ.  L 
L  B  Angas.  one  of  the  world's  most  respected 
authorities  on  money : 

"Since  there  are  of  course  few  human  dis- 
comforts on  this  earth  which  government 
aid  wotild  not  In  large  measure  relieve  In  the 
short  run,  humane  people  are  always  advo- 
cating more  socialistic  government  spending 
But  since  higher  taxes  cause  dislocation, 
hunvvnlsts  like  to  avoid  Imposing  higher 
taxes  which  Incidentally  lead  to  their  losing 
votes  They  therefore  resort  to  the  printing 
press" 

An  eiusy  measure  of  Inflation  is  at  hand 
Our  gnws  national  product  for  1962  Is  offi- 
cially repf>rted  at  $560  billion.  In  1939  prices, 
this  flgiire  becomes  $230  billion  Tlie  dif- 
ference Is  $330  billion  for  1962.  and  an  even 
greater  amount  for  1963  and  1964  This 
means  that  when  we  boast  our  fabulous 
national  growth  since  1940  we  are  actually 
dealing  with  $330  billion  of  the  purest  wind 
and    water — Inflation 

In  short,  the  American  economy  today  Is 
keeping  books  on  roughly  $330  billion  a  year 
which  represents*  only  zero  In  real  economic 
benefits  to  the  people,  as  meiisured  In  1935-39 
prices 

Throughout  the  entire  economy  everybody 
l.s  font  riving  frantically  every  day  for  his 
Ju.st  .share  of  this  $330  billion  in  spun  atigar, 
and  It  is  this  hectic  que.st  for  a  rightful  por- 
tion of  stupendous  chimerical  values  which 
Induces  today's  wave  of  adulteration,  fraudu- 
lent packaging,  gambling,  blue-sky  Invest- 
ments, and  get-rlch-qulck  quacks  In  every 
facet  of  our  economic  life  As  money  de- 
clines In  value  steadily  from  year  to  year, 
public  morals  decay 

The  simple  truth  Is  that  Inflation  once 
started  seldom  U  ended  short  of  a  total  na- 
tional collapse.  It  was  so  In  Napoleonic 
Prance.  In  postwar  Germany.  In  20th- 
century  China.  In  the  Brazil  of  1960-64.  Once 
the  printing  presses  start,  they  run  faster 
and  faster— until  they  break  down.  In  the 
word.s  of  Prof    E    W   Kemmerer  of  Princeton, 


a  world  authority:  "Inflation,  once  well 
started,  la  both  politically  and  economlcallj 
exceedingly  difficult  to  control." 

The  Directory  In  France  took  the  Inflation 
route  In  1T90-M.  and  at  the  end  of  the  ex- 
periment one  of  the  foremost  inflationist* 
lamented:  "Commerce  la  dead;  betting  has 
taken  Its  place." 

Another  chronicle  of  the  French  disaster 
concludes:  "Within  the  year,  new  Issues  of 
asslgnats  were  coming  from  the  presses  every 
month  All  public  morality  waa  submerged 
In  a  tidal  wave  of  paper.  All  France  was 
awash  with  the  filthy  rot  of  repudiation. 
When  at  last  the  printing  presses  failed,  the 
guillotine  took  over,  and  all  Europe  wai 
aflame  for  a  generation.  W^hen  honest  money 
la    abandoned,    civilization    goes    down    In   a 

heap  " 

AH  monetary  history  appears  to  support 
the  thesis  that  a  fixed  medium  of  exchange  la 
a  mark  of  cultural  maturity  in  nations.  Aa 
long  ago  as  1832.  Daniel  Webster  warned  In 
the  US  Senate;  "He  who  tampers  with  the 
currency  robs  labor  of  Its  bread.  He  panders 
Indeed  to  greedy  capital,  which  la  keen- 
sighted  and  may  shift  for  Itself,  but  he  beg- 
gars labor,  which  la  unsuspecting  and  too 
busy  with  the  present  to  calculate  for  the 
future  The  prosperity  of  the  work-people 
lives,  moves,  and  has  Its  being  In  established 
credit   and   a  steady  medium   of   payment." 

More  recently.  In  1960,  the  distinguished 
American  economist.  Henry  Hazlltt.  offered 
an  equally  Incisive  observation  In  answer  to 
those  who  would  protect  themselves  agalnat 
monetary  degeneration: 

"There  Is  only  one  solution — only  one  sure 
hedge  against  Inflation  that  cAn  protect 
everybody:  Don't  have  Infiatlon  If  you  have 
It,  halt  It  as  soon  as  possible" 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    IKDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4.  1964 

Mr  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  Inter- 
ested friend  and  student  of  Korea  and 
her  people.  I  was  attracted  to  the  news 
of  the  formation  of  the  Korean  Cultural 
and  Freedom  Foundation. 

Its  president  Is  the  highly  respected 
and  widely  experienced  Adm.  Arleigh 
Burke,  former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Its  executive  vice  president  is  the  well- 
liked  and  very  capable  Dr.  You  Chan 
Yang,  who  for  9  years  was  the  Korean 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  Here 
follows  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  August  3.  1964: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  3.  1964) 
Town  Topics — The  Admoial  Never  Took 
Down  Flag 
(  By    Marie    McNalr  i 

It's  a  truism  with  many  people  that  once 
they  "retire"  they're  busier  than  ever  Adm. 
Arleigh  Burke,  former  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, could  be  one  of  those  people 

The  former  CNO  is  general  chairman  of  the 
Boy  Scout-Capital  Campaign  to  develop  a 
camp  reservation  near  Lexingt-on.  Va  .  and  U 
a  director  for  the  Central  Strategic  Studies 
at  Georgetown  University,  as  well  as  being 
director    In    several    financial    organizations. 

Now  he  has  taken  on  the  presidency  of  the 
newly  founded  Korean  Cultural  and  Freedom 


Foundation,  of  which  former  Korean  Am- 
bassador, Dr.  You  Chan  Yang  la  executive 
vice  president. 

Says  the  Admiral:  "The  Korean  people 
possess  not  only  a  national  wUl  for  the  main- 
tenance of  freedom  but  also  the  experience  of 
combating  Communlat  strategy  and  tactlca 
gained  In  a  bitter  war.  These  assets  should 
become  known  and  appreciated  throughout 
the  free  world." 

Objective  of  the  foundation  la  a  further- 
ance of  free  world  goals  In  containment  of 
communism  on  the  Aalatlc  Continent;  this  to 
be  achieved  by  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  favorable  climate  for  Joint  efforts 
of  the  peoples  of  Korea  and  the  United 
States. 

you  Chan  Yang,  who  stayed  on  In  Wash- 
ington when  he  was  replaced  aa  Ambassa- 
dor after  0  years,  Is  confident  the  founda- 
tion win  demonstrate  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  their  confidence  In  Korea  Is  not 
misplaced. 

"The  American  people  freed  Korea  In  1945 
and  again.  In  the  1950's  and  enabled  this 
embattled  nation  to  survive.  Today.  Korea 
la  the  grateful  recipient  of  American  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance." 

Dr.  Yang,  who  has  several  honorary  de- 
grees from  American  and  other  imlversltles. 
Lb  In  great  demand  as  a  speaker  in  this  coun- 
try. Working  with  Admiral  Burke  and  the 
Ambaaaador  will  be  vice  presldenta  of  the 
organlzaUon,  WUllam  A.  Curtln.  VS.  Army, 
retired;  John  O.  Flowers,  president  of  South- 
west Texas  State  College;  and  William  Hom- 
ing, vice  president  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad.  WUllam  E.  Carey,  Jr..  a  Washing- 
ton attorney.  Is  secretary,  and  Luis  Corea. 
senior  vice  president  of  Rlggs  National  Bank, 
U  treasurer. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ' 

Ior 
HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4, 1964 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  view  of  the  continuing  interest  of  our 
aviation  traveling  public  and  concern 
over  various  threats  to  the  safety  of  air- 
line operations  caused  by  mentally  un- 
stable people  who  purchase  large 
amounts  of  trip  Insurance  to  resolve 
their  personal  financial  problems,  I  sub- 
mit for  the  record  and  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  article  by  Mr.  Wayne  W. 
Parrish,  noted  aviation  writer,  "Invita- 
tion to  Maniacs." 

I  believe  the  article  clearly  states  the 
reasons  why  legislative  action  by  the 
ConRress  Is  necessary  to  remove  this 
threat  to  an  innocent  alr-travellng  pas- 
senger. The  44  lives  lost  in  the  Pacific 
Air  Lines  crash  recently  is  just  one  case 
in  point: 

Invitation    to    Maniacs 
(By  Wayne  W.  Parrish) 

There  have  been  18  known  or  suspected 
airline  bomb  Incidents  worldwide  In  the  past 
30  years.  Half  of  these  were  In  the  United 
States  and  of  these  nine,  seven  were  fatal 
accident*.  Insurance  has  been  established 
as  a  possible  factor  In  five.  Only  these  are 
known;    probably  there  have  been~more. 

Bombing  of  airliners  Is  not  a  pleaaant  sub- 
ject and  the  less  aald  of  It  In  the  consumer 
public  prints  the  better,  for  emotionally  dis- 
turbed people  are  prone  to  pick  up  sugges- 
tions from  the  wanton  acts  of  others. 


Unpleasant  or  not.  the  aubjeet  must  re- 
ceive ccmtlnulng  study  by  industry  *nd  a<yr- 
emment.  It  wont  vanish  by  iteelf  and  it  can 
become  worse. 

The  ease  with  which  trip  Insurance  can 
be  obtained  at  airports  is  often  dted  as  a 
factor  in  bomb  incidents.  Overdue  right  now 
la  a  complete  examination  of  airport  Insur- 
ance sales,  both  by  those  Impersonal  vend- 
ing machines  and  at  counters. 

Only  recently  Congressman  John  Bxu. 
WrLLiAMs.  at  the  Instigation  of  the  Air  Line 
Pilots  Association,  Introduced  a  bill  (HJl. 
11578)  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  insurance 
covering  a  specific  trip  or  round  trip.  The 
concern  of  the  pilots  is  obvious  In  view  of 
such  horrendous  acts  as  the  recent  shoot- 
ing of  a  Pacific  Air  Lines  crew  by  an  insur- 
ance-laden demented  sulcide-bcnt  Joker. 

Just  latriy  PAA  Administrator  Najeeb 
Halaby  appointed  Clarence  Pell,  Jr.,  as  a  con- 
sultant to  assUt  the  PAA  In  Its  efforts  to 
combat  airline  sabotage  and  to  raise  the  level 
of  general  aviation  safety.  Belated  as  this 
appointment  may  be.  It  Is  welcome  at  least 
In  principle. 

Mr.  Pell  la  unquestionably  knowledgeable 
about  aviation  Insurance.  He  Is  a  director 
of  Associated  Aviation  Underwriters  and 
heads  up  the  Aviation  Division  of  Marine 
Office  of  America,  an  Insurance  firm  But 
some  eyebrows  may  be  raised  that  one  so 
directly  Identified  with  aviation  Insurance  is 
the  proper  person  to  give  obJecUve  consulta- 
tion to  PAA.  Perhaps  this  U  doing  an  Injus- 
tice to  Mr.  Pell,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  Insurance  companies  are  in  the  same 
ball  of  wax  along  with  the  carriers  and  the 
airports,  and  each  Is  an  interested  party  for 
one  reason  or  another. 

In  any  event.  Isn't  It  high  time  to  remove 
those  vending  machines  from  airports?  And 
isn't  the  selling  of  trip  insurance  by  un- 
trained girls  selected  for  beauty,  grooming, 
personality  (In  various  order  of  employment 
availability)  nothing  short  of  pushing  lot- 
tery tickets  with  a  buUt-ln  hazard? 

Certainly  the  public  must  have  Instirance 
available  to  It,  but  there  are  many  sensible 
avenues  open  for  this  on  a  dignified  basis 
and  with  proper  Investigation.  Not  the  least 
evil  of  trip  Insurance  at  airports  la  the  fact 
that  the  public  Is  being  gouged  quite  sharply. 
While  safety  U  not  Involved,  ethics  certainly 
are.  and  to  thU  extent  the  airport  manage- 
ments are  tightly  woven  Into  the  sharp  prac- 
tices. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  ease  of  obtain- 
ing low-cost  trip  Insurance  was  a  great  sales 
boon  to  the  airlines.  If  such  generous 
amounts  of  coverage  could  be  had  at  auch 
(then)  low  cost,  the  argument  to  the  timid 
prospective  passenger  went,  then  airline 
travel  must  be  very  safe.  And  supporting 
statistics  were  ample. 

Then  came  the  headlong  rush  of  munici- 
palities to  squeeze  every  last  dime  out  of 
concessions  and  tenants  to  pay  for  overplush 
terminal  monuments  to  local  polltlcos  or  to 
civic  pride.  Before  long  the  competition  for 
concesflons  became  Intense  and  airport  man- 
agements, not  being  exactly  stupid,  wrung 
their  hands  in  glee  as  the  bidding  went  high- 
er and  higher.  (It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
additional  concession  revenues  were  not  ap- 
plied to  lower  landing  fees,  for  these  con- 
tinued upward  too.) 

The  public  haa  been  quite  Ignorant  of  the 
high  tribute  It  pays  to  airports.  What's  left 
goes  Into  direct  selling  cost — tbe  premiums. 
It  has  been  a  lush  business,  very  much  like 
a  big  lottery  that  haa  heavy  sales  expenses 
but  still  has  plenty  left  over  for  winners  and 
the  ultimate  objective  of  the  lottery. 

While  no  one  can  dispute  the  convenience 
of  vending  machines  and  counters  to  the  20 
percent  of  the  air  travelers  who  use  them,  the 
dangera  Inherent  in  thla  open  lottery  aystem 
should  be  obvloioa. 


A  New  Tar*  investment  broker.  I.  W.  Burn- 
ham  n,  wrote  to  a  New  York  newspaper  In 
May  In  part,  as  f oUows : 

"The  frequency  of  accidents  U  not  so  great 
that  ordinary  Insiu-ance,  sold  through  the 
usual  channels,  could  not  cover  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  people  who  wish  to  protect 
themselvee  agalnat  the  contingency  of  air 
travel  accldenta. 

"Inadvertently,  the  ease  of  Issuance  of  acci- 
dent Insurance  has  permitted  emotionally 
disturbed  people  to  waste  enough  lives  al- 
ready. The  screening  process  of  the  average 
insurance  policy  la  not  perfect,  but  it  offers  at 
least  some  safeguards  that  do  not  exist  with 
vending  machine  poUcles." 

WeU  stated. 

One  corrective  step  could  be  the  support  of 
the  ALPA-sponsored  bill  In  Congress  or  some 
similar  proposal,  assuming  such  legislation  to 
be  constitutional,  for  there  Is  today  not  one 
lota  of  Federal  regulation  or  control  over  In- 
surance. A  second  step  should  be  an  Indus- 
try-Government plan  to  ma^e  eaaler  the  ob- 
taining of  travel  (not  trip)  Insurance  for 
those  who  want  the  protection. 

Preliminary  to  all  this,  however,  is  one 
step  which  Instirance  companies  themselves 
could  take  If  they  could  work  up  the  proper 
attitude  In  the  public  Interest.  This  would 
be  to  limit  very  sharply,  right  now.  the 
amount  of  trip  Insiu-ance  that  can  be  ob- 
tained at  airports,  and  to  advertise  promi- 
nently this  limitation.  At  most  airports  to- 
day there  Is  virtually  no  limit;  what  an  Invi- 
tation to  the  mentally  unbalanced.  Only  at 
the  two  PAA  airports.  Washington  National 
and  Dulles,  Is  there  a  limitation  and  this  was 
achieved  In  1960  by  the  then  PAA  Adminis- 
trator, Elwood  "Pete"  Quesada.  who  waa  ap- 
palled not  only  at  the  risk  to  the  traveling 
public  at  having  high  coverage  so  eaally 
available,  but  also  at  the  gouge  being  made 
against  the  public  by  high  conceaslon  coeta 
from  the  airports. 

There  may  be  other  solutions  at  hand.  It 
Is  a  subject  that  needs  urgent  study  and 
action.  Is  there  any  airport  with  the  courage 
to  be  the  first  to  throw  out  vending  machines 
and  counters? 


Hobert  F.  Le«  Honored 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

or   GKOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Tuesday,  August  4, 1964 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mr.  Hut)ert  F.  Lee, 
editor  of  Dixie  Business  magazine,  has 
received  unique  honor  in  his  election  as 
a  charter  member  of  the  National  Avia- 
tion Hall  of  Fame. 

I  offer  the  following  article  from  the 
July  29,  1964,  Issue  of  the  Decatur-De- 
Kalb  News : 

Hubert  P.  Lee  of  DeKalb.  for  35  years  editor 
of  Dixie  Business  magazine,  has  been  elected 
a  charter  member  of  the  National  Aviation 
Hall  of  Fame. 

The  National  Aviation  HaU  of  Fame  waa 
chartered  by  Congress  on  A{h11  6,  1964.  In- 
corporators Included  Lockheed's  chairman 
Courtland  Groas,  Donald  W.  Dotxglas,  St.,  Igor 
I.  Sikorsky,  Milton  A.  Canlff,  James  S.  Mc- 
Donald, Jr..  and  Eugene  W.  Kettering. 

Lee  got  out  erf  the  old  Army  Air  Service  In 
1921.  when  he  began  his  writing  career  as 
reporter  for  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  He 
attended  the  old  Army  Balloon  School  at  Lee 
HaU,  Va.,  In  1919. 
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Sapreme  Coart  Sophistry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

or  CAi;apcuufX4 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4. 1964 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
submit  the  following  editorial  as  timely 
and  worthy  of  consideration  by  all  who 
are  concerned  over  the  present  legislative 
trend  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  ed- 
itorial, originally  appearing  in  a  Mer- 
chants It  Manufacturers  Association 
news  release,  was  reprinted  in  the  Her- 
ald American  newspapers,  which  has  the 
third  largest  circulation  In  southern  Cal- 
ifornia. Mr.  Cliff  Smith,  the  publisher 
of  the  13  Herald  American  newspapers, 
has  written  many  noteworthy  editorials. 
In  this  instance,  he  has  selected  "Su- 
preme Court  Sophistry"  to  speak  for 
him. 

SOPRKME  COUST  SOPHISTHT 

Louifi  XTV,  who  ruled  France  from  1643  to 
1715.  said.  "I  am  the  state." 

This  meant  that  his  word  was  law.  Many 
a  king  has  believed  that  he  was  the  state. 
Dictators  of  today  have  the  same  Idea. 

To  avoid  such  catastrophe,  when  this  Na- 
tion was  formed  p>ower8  were  to  l>e  divided 
between  National  and  State  Governments 
and,  on  the  national  level,  further  dispersed 
among  the  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial 
branches. 

The  Prealdent  of  the  United  States,  the 
Congre«8,  and  the  Supreme  Court  all  receive 
their  powers  from  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  Is  abort.  It  c&a  be  print- 
ed on  a  dozen  pages;  yet  It  took  the  Conven- 
tion 4  long,  hot  Rvunmer  months  to  write  It. 

It  was  hard  for  the  delegates  to  agree 
on  a  new  form  of  Government.  They  thought 
and   planned   carefully. 

The  men  who  wrote  the  Constitution  did 
not  believe  that  any  man  Is  the  state.  They 
believed  that  the  people  are  the  state.  The 
people  have  a  right  to  make  the  laws,  to  ex- 
plain  the   laws,    and    enforce    them. 

The  fathers  of  the  Constitution  wanted  to 
be  free.  They  wanted  to  be  sure  that  their 
children  and  their  children's  children  would 
be  free. 

They  did  not  believe  that  all  the  power 
should  be  In  the  hands  of  one  person  or  a 
group  of  persons. 

Yet,  today  all  Judgments  of  the  VS.  Su- 
preme Court  are  q\ilte  generally  regarded 
aa  sacred — even  when  thoee  Judgments  re- 
quire radical,  unpopular  departxues  from  our 
historic  and  accepted  way  of  life. 

The  current  Impression  that  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  proclaims  the  law  of  the  land 
for  the  entire  country  is  a  popular  delusion. 

No  single  Supreme  Court  decision  Is  or 
can  become  "the  law  of  the  land." 

The  basic  law  of  the  land  Is  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself 

Of  all  the  Judicial  legislation  that  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Supreme  Court  In  recent 
years,  the  most  revolutionary  Is  Ita  decree 
which  prescribes  and  commands  new  form- 
ulas and  procedures  for  the  apportionment 
of  State  leglslat\u-e6. 

The  State's  cherished  right  to  constitu- 
tional self-government  In  the  management 
of  Its  own  legislative  household  has  been 
Ignored. 

The  Court's  reapportionment  decision  con- 
firms the  fact  that  this  tribunal  has  all  but 
abandoned  Its  historic  function  of  deciding 
cases,  for  the  apparently  more  exciting  role 
of  conducting  a  new  American  revolution. 

A    sharp    criticism    came    from    the   Court 


ItMlf  In  the  diaemUng  opinion  erf  JusUo* 
Harlan,  vtille  stattng  the  decision  reeults  in 
"M,  nuUcal  alteration  in  the  relatloDJhip  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal  Oorem- 
ment.  p«rtlcuUrly  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

"This  declalOQ  Involvee  the  Court  amend- 
ing the  Oooetltutloci  •  •  •  this  Court  doee 
not  serve  Its  high  purpose  when  It  exceeds  Its 
authority  •  •  •  for  when.  In  the  name  ot 
oonstltuUonal  InterpreCatlon,  the  Court  adds 
something  to  the  Constitution  that  was  de- 
Uberately  excluded  trcxa.  It.  the  Court  in 
reality  substitutes  Its  view  of  what  shoiild 
be  so.  for  the  amending  process." 

JusUce  Harlan  advised  "the  Constitution 
Is  not  a  panacea  for  every  blot  upon  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  nor  should  this  Court,  ordained 
as  a  Judicial  body,  be  thought  of  as  a  general 
haven  for  reform  niovements. 

"The  Constitution  Is  an  Instrument  of 
government,  fundamental  to  which  Is  the 
premise  that  in  a  dlffiislon  of  governmental 
authority  lies  the  greatest  promise  that  this 
NaUon  will  realize  liberty  for  all  Its  citizens." 

JusUce  Potter  Stewart  had  thU  to  say: 

"The  Court's  Draconian  pronouncement, 
which  makes  unconstitutional  the  legisla- 
tures of  most  of  the  50  States  finds  no  sup- 
port in  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  In  any 
prior  decision  ot  this  Court,  or  in  the  178- 
year  political  history  of  our  Federal  Union. 

"What  the  Coxirt  has  done  was  to  convert  a 
particular  political  philosophy  into  a  constl- 
tutloixal  rule  binding  upon  all  States  and 
without  regard  for  the  many  Indlvlduallaed 
and  dltrerentlated  characteristics  of  each 
State.  stemnUng  from  each  State's  distinct 
history,  geography,  distribution  o*  popula- 
tion, and  political  heritage." 

Which  Is  to  say,  In  substance,  that  we  are 
approaching  a  government  not  by  the  Con- 
stitution but  by  nine  men — appointed  for 
life. 

Hasn't  the  time  oome  to  question  the  goh- 
bledygook  of  Intellectual  sophistry  which 
ultimately  will  result  In  the  obituary  of  our 
Republic? 

Remember  with  concern  that  our  Nation's 
Founding  Fathers  when  writing  the  Consti- 
tution did  not  believe  that  all  the  power 
should  be  in  the  hands  oi  one  person  or  a 
group  of  persons. 

Tyranny  has  many  forms.  It  Is  an  of- 
fense against  all  citizens.  In  resisting 
tyranny  do  not  be  deceived  by  those  who  cry 
that  oentrallzed  power  Is  in  accord  with  "the 
spirit  of  the  times." 


Honorable  Clair  Engle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  FERNOS-ISERN 

XCSIDKNT   COMliflSSIONIX    FROM    PUZHTO    RIOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4.  1964 

Mr.  FERN6S-ISE31N.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord,  I 
avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  great  sorrow  on  the  passing 
of  my  good  friend.  Senator  Clair  Engle, 
of  California.  His  picture  adorns  the 
wall  of  my  office.    It  is  autographed: 

To  my  good  friend.  Dr.  Pemds-Isern,  a 
great  representative  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rloo — Clair  Engle,  chairman,  House  Commit- 
tee  on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs 

I  always  found  him  a  congenial  and 
generous  frleod. 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  with  Sen- 
ator Engle  on  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  from  the  time  that  I 


began  serving  in  Congress  in  1M7  and 
until  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  In 
1958.  He  served  as  chairman  of  this 
committee  diirlng  the  84th  and  85th  Con- 
gresses. It  was  while  Clair  Elngle  was 
serving  on  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  that  tliree  most  im- 
portant legislative  measures  were 
adopted  relative  to  fundamental  political 
questions  of  Puerto  Rico.  In  1W7.  an 
amendment  to  the  Organic  Act  of  Puerto 
Rico  was  adopted  to  make  the  office  of 
Gtovemor  an  elective  office.  In  1950  an 
act  enabling  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
organize  themselves  politically  under  a 
constitution  of  their  own  adoption  was 
passed.  In  1952,  there  was  passed  the 
joint  resolution  whereby  Congress  gave 
its  approval  to  the  constitution  which 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  had  adopted; 
thus  was  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  bom.  Clair  Engle  gave  his  full 
support  to  the  elective  governor  bill, 
which  the  late  Michigan  Congressman. 
Pred  Crawford,  had  Introduced.  He  gave 
full  support  to  the  enabling  act  of  1950 
and  to  the  approval  of  the  constitution 
in  1952,  two  bills  which  I  had  Introduced. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1950,  In  Puerto  Rico, 
we  traveled  together  to  San  Juan  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  ceremonies  of  the  day;  on 
the  previous  evening  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  signed  the  bill  for 
which  we  both  had  fought  so  hard.  Clair 
Engle  and  I  were  In  Miami  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  July  4th  and  received  the 
news  of  the  President's  i^jproval  over 
the  wire.  He  was  as  exultant  as  I  was. 
for  he  always  had  a  warm  i^ace  In  his 
heart  for  the  people  of  Puerto  Rlco. 

It  was  with  great  sadness  that  I  first 
heard  of  Ms  Illness.  It  has  been  with 
great  sadness  that  I  have  learned  of  Ws 
death.  I  am  sure  I  am  Interpreting  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rlco 
when  I  speak  on  this  occasion.  The 
people  of  Puerto  Rico.  In  turn,  have  al- 
ways had  a  warm  place  In  their  hearts 
for  Clair  Engle,  as  they  do  for  all  our 
f  rienci  who  have  contributed  to  the  po- 
litical develoiMnent  of  our  people  and  to 
their  attainment  of  the  status  of  free- 
dom, democracy,  and  dignity  In  which  we 
now  live. 

I  extend  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Engle  and  his  daughter  Yvonne. 


The  Policeman  and  Hit  Job 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  KYL 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4, 1964 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune: 

The  Policeman  and  His  Job 

The  policeman  on  the  beat  faces  a  tougher 
and  more  Important  )ob  in  most  of  our  cities 
today  than  he  ever  faced  before.  Represent- 
ative Paitl  Findlzt,  of  Illinois,  put  the  prob- 
lem in  graphic  terms  when  he  spoke  at  the 
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state  convention  of  the  American  Legion  here 
on  Saturday 

At  the  opening  of  his  10-mlnute  talk,  he 
said:  "Between  the  time  my  remarks  begin 
and  end.  40  major  crimes  will  be  committed, 
Including  one  girl  or  woman  forcibly  raped, 
three  aggravated  assaults,  two  armed  rob- 
beries, 20  burglaries.  10  automobiles  stolen, 
and  10  other  larcenies  Between  this  moment 
and  1  hour  from  now,  someone  in  the  United 
States  will  be  murdered.  And  during  the  3- 
day  period  required  for  this  convention,  a  law 
oflBcer  will  be  killed  as  he  goes  about  his  haz- 
ardous work." 

This  Is  more  than  Just  the  occasional  and 
Isolated  criminal  act  which  Is  nearly  always 
with  us.  It  is  more  than  organized  crime, 
often  protected  by  corrupt  politicians.  It  is 
what  Senator  Oolowater  called  a  "growing 
menace  to  personal  safety  "  It  Is  disrespect 
for  law  and  order  which  Is  approaching  epi- 
demic proportions. 

.  It  Is  encouraged  by  the  examples  of  the 
Bobby  Bakers  and  thoee  In  high  office  who 
protect  them.  It  is  facilitated  by  recent 
court  decisions  which  make  it  more  and  more 
difflcult  for  the  police  to  obtain  a  convic- 
tion. It  iB  excused  by  the  sort  of  sympa- 
thizers who  liCark  Twain  said  go  about  drip- 
ping tears  "from  their  permanently  Impaired 
and  leaky  waterworks."  It  Is  instigated 
openly  by  Communists  and  racial  agitators 
and  others  eager  to  create  the  chaos  on  which 
they  thrive,  and  It  Is  camouflaged  tay  a  tor- 
rent of  abuse  against  the  police.  conslPtlne 
chiefly  of  charges  of  corruption  and  bru- 
tality. 

The  4atter  charges  are  unrelated  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  some  lemons  on  almost 
every  big  police  force.  They  would  go  on 
even  if  every  policeman  were  a  saint,  because 
their  purpose  is  to  discredit  those  policemen 
who  are  trying  to  do  a  conscientious  Job  of 
preserving  order  and  restraining  violence 

No  wonder  there  is  a  feeling  of  frustration 
on  the  part  of  policemen  who  try  to  do  their 
Job  honestly  and  efficiently.  The  attitudes 
which  are  so  common  today  not  only  make 
It  more  difflcult  for  them  to  cope  with  a 
tough  Job;  they  actually  make  the  Job 
tougher. 

Most  policemen,  as  Mr  Flndley  said,  de- 
serve a  pat  on  the  back,  not  brickbats  on 
the  head.  They  deserve  applause,  not  Jeers 
They  deserve  falrplay.  not  reckless — and  I 
repeat  reckless — charges  of  brutality   ' 

And  when  a  policeman  dies  In  the  line  of 
duty,  Mr.  Pindlet  said,  his  family  deserves 
financial  help.  To  give  this  help.  Mr  PrNDLrr 
proposed  that  the  American  Legion  establish 
a  police  heroes  benefit  fund  supported  by 
voluntary  public  contributions.  This  respon- 
sibility Is  a  logical  one.  he  said,  for  an  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  strengthening  the 
American  way  of  life  In  which  law  and  order 
Is  fundamental. 

When  we  encourage  good  police  work,  we 
are  helping  ourselves;  because  without  them. 
as  Mr.  FiNDLEY  said,  the  country  would  be- 
come "a  Jungle  of  cringing  fear,  violence  and 
death." 


Civil  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4,  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  'time  is 
short.  Action  is  necessary.  Words  are 
getting  tiresome."  Tills  is  what  Negroes 
are  saying  today.  Negroes  who  are  Justi- 
fiably Impatient.  Violence  has  broken 
out  in  the  Negro  ghettos  of  the  coun- 


try directed  against  the  Intolerable  con- 
ditions In  which  they  are  forced  to  live. 
Thomas  Paine  said.  "These  are  the  times 
that  try  men's  souls."  These  lines  may 
never  have  been  more  true  than  they  are 
today.  We  must  meet  the  problems  with 
constructive  programs. 

As  Walter  Uppmann  points  out  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  July  30. 
1964,  there  are  two  possible  alternatives: 
First,  police  the  disorders  and  keep  the 
lid  on;  or  second,  police  the  disorders  and 
meet  the  problems  head  on  with  pro- 
grams that  will  begin  to  cure  the  ills. 
Unfortunately,  as  Mr.  Lippmann  ob- 
serves, the  Republicans  have  chosen  as 
their  presidential  candidate  a  man  who 
seems  to  be  incapable  of  understanding 
the  complexities  of  the  present,  and  who 
thus  has  chosen  the  first  method. 

Mr.  Lippmann  asks  us  to  face  our 
problems  and  to  choose  the  second  alter- 
native. President  Johnson  has  made 
that  choice,  and  I  fully  endorse  his  ef- 
forts in  this  direction.  That  is  the  Amer- 
ican way  to  bring  about  equality  with 
jiLstice. 

The  article  follows: 

Civil  Peace 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
The  raw  edge  of  the  Negro  riots  in  Harlem 
and  in  other  northern  cities  is  thai  the  rec- 
ognized Negro  leaders  lost  control  of  the 
mobs  For  some  time,  close  observers  of  the 
mounting  Negro  protest  have  been  watching 
apprehensively  for  this  development  They 
have  feared  the  dread  moment  when  young 
Negroes,  unemployed  or  badly  employed,  un- 
educated and  desperate,  would  break  away 
fn>m  the  preaching  of  nonviolence  and  go  on 
.1  rampage  of  hatred  and  destruction. 

This  breaking  loose  from  the  recognized 
leaders  is  a  critical  and  ominous  event,  and 
civil  peace  in  this  country  dei>ends  on 
whether  the  breach  between  the  young  Ne- 
groes and  the  older  veteran  leaders  can  be 
liealed 

It  is  essential  to  begin  by  realizing  clearly 
the  ba*lc  difference  between  the  American 
Negro  protest  and  almost  all  African  move- 
ments abroad.  It  is  that  the  American  move- 
ment is  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  con- 
servative: the  American  Negroes  are  not  agl- 
tK^ting  for  a  new  social  order  but  for  admis- 
sion to  the  social  order  which  now  exists. 
This  could  change.  If  the  established  Negro 
le;ulership  Is  pushed  aside  and  the  desperate 
young  crowds  fear  nothing  because  they 
have  nothing  to  lose,  the  Negro  movement 
could  become  the  prey  of  guerrilla  agitators. 
With  this  in  mind,  we  must  choose  between 
the  two  courses  of  action  which  are  now- 
open  to  us.  One  is  to  stamp  out  the  dis- 
orders when  they  appear,  using  the  local 
police  and  If  necessary  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Federal  Army;  the  rest  of  the  prob- 
lem is  to  be  left  to  the  States  The  other 
course  Is  to  stamp  on  the  disorders  wherever 
they  break  out  and  at  the  same  time  to  try 
at  all  levels  of  government  to  redress  the 
grievances  which  are  the  cau.ses  of  the  dis- 
orders. 

The  first  course  Is  that  of  the  Republican 
Party  since  It  was  taken  over  In  San  Fran- 
cisco As  a  national  party  It  Is,  like  all  the 
rest  of  us,  opposed  to  Negro  disorders  and 
It  Is  In  favor  of  the  use  of  police  forces  at 
all  levels  of  government  to  stamp  out  these 
disorders.  But  as  a  national  party  it  Is  no 
longer  Interested  in  the  redress  of  the 
grievances  at  the  national  level,  and — con- 
sidering Governor  Wallace — at  any  level. 

Leaving  out  all  considerations  of  liberty 
and  Justice  as  they  apply  to  Negroes,  the 
Goldwater  policy  opens  up  the  prospect  of 
endless  dlsordo*.  For  talcing  Senator  Gold- 
WATDi's  Tote   on   ttie   ClvU   Rights  Act,   the 


Republican  platform,  and  the  alliance  with 
the  southern  racists,  we  have  a  case  of  push- 
ing on  the  safety  valve  and  tying  it  down 
To  stop  the  protests  and  to  shut  off  real  hope 
of  redressing  the  grievances  Is  a  recipe  for 
disorder.  If  the  legitimate  grievances  of  the 
Negroes  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  open  and 
nonviolent  demonstrations  and  propaganda, 
a  condition  will  be  created  for  clandestine 
and  violent  criminality. 

The  alternative  course  Is  to  police  the  dis- 
orders and  to  redress  the  grievances  The 
noting  is  Intolerable  and  cannot  be  tolerated 
But  for  an  Increasing  number  of  Negroe.-- 
thelr  grievances  are  Intolerable  and  will  not 
be  endured  very  much  longer.  The  essen- 
tial point  IS  to  prove  to  the  large  mass  of 
peaceable  Negroes  that  there  Is  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel,  that  the  same  public 
authority  which  enforces  law  and  order 
Is  also  committed  to  reform. 

This  Is  the  way  to  restore  the  broken  com- 
munications between  the  recognized  non- 
revolutlonary  and  nonviolent  Negro  leaders 
and  the  minorities  of  desperate  young  men 
The  Negro  community  must  be  enabled  to 
believe  that  the  public  authorities  are  their 
hope  and  not  their  enemy.  In  this  most  con- 
crete sense,  clvU  peace  in  the  United  States 
depends  on  the  cooperation  of  the  Negro 
community. 


Elmer  Winter  Leads  Efforts  for  Private 
Youth  EmplosrmeDt  A|:eflcies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSUf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23.  1964 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  providing 
jobs  for  the  flood  of  youths  entering  the 
labor  market  is  one  of  the  biggest  task.-^ 
facing  the  Nation. 

A  story  in  today's  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  describes  the  excellent  work 
being  done  by  Elmer  L.  Winter,  president 
of  Manpower.  Inc.,  in  Milwaukee  to  meet 
this  problem.  I  believe  the  Members  will 
find  this  article  of  interest : 

District  or  Columbia  Area  May  Benefit 
From  YoirrHPowER.  Inc — Pilot  Agency 
Seeks  Jobs  for  Youth 

(By  Sue  Cronk ) 

Washington's  Jobless  youths  may  get  their 
own  employment  agency  next  year  if  a  pilot 
project  inaugurated  in  Milwauicee  this  sum- 
mer is  successful 

Called  Youthpower,  Inc..  It  Is  a  private 
nonprofit  operation  staffed  by  high  school 
and  college  volunteers.  Since  June  1.  it  ha* 
found  jobs  for  about  1,000  persons  aged  16 
to  21. 

Most  of  the  positions  are  temporary  sum- 
mer employment,  but  some  50  permanent 
Jobs  have  been  found.  Salaries  range  from 
50  cents  an  hour  for  yard  work  to  1120  a 
week  for  driving  a  dairy  truck. 

Youthpower  Is  the  brainchild  of  Elmer  L 
Winter,  president  of  Manpower.  Inc..  which 
annually  employs  more  than  160,000  people 
In  temp>orary  office  and  Industrial  Jobs 

Winter  gave  Youthpower  space  In  a  build- 
ing next  to  Manpower's  headquarters  in  Mil- 
waukee and  donated  office  supplies. 

In  town  to  talk  with  Bill  Devries,  head  of 
the  local  Manpower  office,  about  establishing 
a  Washington  youthpower  program  next 
year,  Winter  predicted  that  his  organization 
eventually  will  have  youth  employment  agen- 
cies across  the  country. 
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"It  shouldn't  be  left  completely  xrp  to  the 
Government  to  Bolve  the  problem"  of  teenage 
unemployment,  he  aald. 

Mllwavikee  Youthpower  not  only  plaoM 
youths  In  Joba  but  tries  to  create  ne^  Jo*3« 
for  them  by  advertising  their  sernces  In 
wealthy  residential  areas. 

Another  program  Inaugurated  this  summer 
by  Manpower  Is  an  extension  of  Its  principal 
business  of  placing  women  offlceworkers  in 
temporary  Jobs. 

Now  a  woman  can  work  her  way  as  a  tour- 
ist across  five  continents  by  getting  part- 
time  employment  through  Manpowers  48 
offices  abroad. 

•Many  girls  can't  swing  a  trip  overseas 
without  a  Job."  Winter  said,  predicting  that 
"It's  going  to  be  the  wave  of  the  future  for 
girls  who  have  ofBce  skills  to  see  the  world." 

Manpower  gets  few  applications  frotn 
bUlngual  secretarlee,  "but  many  American 
firms  with  foreign  otRcea  are  willing  to  take 
KnglUh-speaklng  secretaries.  Why.  there  are 
more  than  1. 000  Amerloan  Arms  In  Switzer- 
land alone."  he  said. 

And  Switzerland  is  the  country  with  the 
moBt  available  Jobs  for  traveling  American 
women.  Winter  said.  Belgium  Is  second. 
The  wage*  are  the  same  as  those  paid  to  na- 
tionals of  those  countries. 

Winter,  finding  that  the  majority  of  women 
seeking  temporary  Jobs  are  In  the  30  to  40 
age  bracket  and  have  been  out  of  the  Job 
market  for  several  years,  has  Instituted  a 
training  program  to  bring  them  up  to  date 
on  new  office  machinery  and  technique*. 

Author  of  "A  Woman's  Guide  to  Earning 
a  Good  Living"  (Simon  and  Schuster.  $4.95) . 
he  has  noted  that  "the  need  to  be  needed"  U 
becoming  an  Increasing  reason  why  women 

seek  Jobs. 

Manpower  equips  each  woman  who  finishes 
Its  training  course  with  a  pair  of  white  glove*. 
The  firm  began  the  glove  gimmick  2  years 
ago  to  attract  prospective  employers'  atten- 
tion and  Winter  sometimes  wonders  If  Man- 
power didn't  overdo  It. 

"We  actually  get  calls  from  firms  that  are 
upset  because  their  Manpower  girl  didn't 
wear  her  white  gloves  that  day."  he  said. 
"In  some  casee,  we've  sent  a  pair  of  gloves  to 
her  by  taxi." 

A  member  of  the  oommvmlty  relations 
service  that  Is  working  to  bring  about  peace- 
ful compliance  with  the  dvll  rights  law. 
Winter  noted  that  Manpower  has  been  In- 
tegrated since  he  and  another  Milwaukee 
lawyer.  Aaron  Schelnfeld.  founded  It  In  1948. 

"We  had  a  problem  In  our  office  of  getting 
out  a  brief  for  the  Supreme  Ootirt."  he  re- 
caUed.  "Our  regular  grlrl  was  all  tied  up 
with  other  matters.  We  called  a  former  sec- 
retary of  ours  and  pleaded  with  her  to  help 
US  out.    She  saved  the  day. 

Shortly  thereafter,  he  and  Schelnfeld  "con- 
ducted a  very  scientific  siu^ey  of.  say.  eight 
or  nine  other  professional  and  buslnees  peo- 
ple and  foimd  their  reaction  to  an  agency 
that  would  provide  temporary  help  quite 
favorable." 

By  1954.  they  were  so  busy  with  Manpower 
that  they  gave  up  their  law  practice.  They 
now  have  330  offices  In  22  oountrtes. 


Owen  W.  Sherrill:  TexM  Realtor  of  *• 
Year     . 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4, 1H4 

Mr.  PICKLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ow&X 
W.  SherriU.  of  Georgetown,  Tex„  is  oii« 


of  the  most  outstanding  citizens  of  the 
10th  Congressional  District  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  He  has  recelTed 
nimierous  awards  and  honors  through- 
out the  years  of  service  to  his  city  as 
mayor,  to  his  State,  and  to  fhls  country. 
Just  recently,  he  was  accorded  the  dis- 
tinct honor  of  being  selected  as  the  Texas 
Realtor  of  the  Year  and  the  Austin  Real- 
tor of  the  Year,  and  I  respectfully  re- 
quest permission  to  insert  two  articles 
from  the  Texas  Landsman  which  set 
forth  the  outstanding  record  of  service 
which  Mr.  Sherrill  has  rendered : 

Owen  Sherrill  Named  "Realtor  or  tub 

Year" 
Owen  W  Sherrill.  of  Georgetown,  member 
of  the  Austin  Real  E^state  Board,  was  named 
"Texas  Realtor  of  the  Year"  at  the  43d 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Texas  Real  E:state 
Association  In  El  Paso. 

A  past  president  of  TREA  and  lifetime 
member  or  its  board  of  directors,  Mr  Sherrill 
had  Just  recently  been  named  recipient  of 
the  Austin  Realtor  of  the  Year  Award  by  the 
local  bo«ird  in  which  he  maintains  member- 
ship. 

The  traditional  bronze  plaque,  recognizing 
him  for  outstanding  service  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  real  estate  profession,  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  SherrUl  at  the  annual  pres- 
ident's dinner.  He  also  received  the  Charlie 
P.  Gilchrist  Memorial  Award,  a  trophy  pre- 
sented annually  to  the  Realtor  of  the  Year 
recipient.  The  trophy  was  given  by  Mrs. 
Gilchrist,  of  Port  Worth,  In  memory  of  her 
late  husband  who  was  active  In  local,  State, 
and  national  realtor  activities,  once  serving 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  as  vice  president  first-named. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  Ebby  Halli- 
day.  of  Dallas,  winner  of  the  Realtor  of  the 
Year  Award  for  the  preceding  year. 

Mr.  SherriU  came  to  Georgetown  In  1917 
from  his  native  Navarro  County  after  receiv- 
ing a  bachelor  of  science  degree  from  Texas 
A.  tt  M.  College.  He  was  Williamson  Coim- 
ty's  first  county  agent.  Prom  this  he  went 
Into  banking  and  real  estate  and,  during  the 
depression  days,  organized  the  Emergency 
Crop  Production  Loan  Office  at  EKllas  which 
handled  loans  for  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona,  He  served  the  Government  In  Dal- 
las. Houston,  and  Washington.  DC.  before 
returning  to  Georgetown  to  open  his  real 
estate  office. 

Known  nationwide.  Mr.  Sherrill  has  be- 
come prominent  in  the  past  several  years  in 
the  field  of  trades  and  exchanges.  He  cur- 
rently servee  as  a  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Traders  Club. 

In  1950-51.  he  served  TREA  as  president 
and  has  been  active  on  nearly  every  com- 
mittee of  this  organization.  For  18  years 
he  served  on  the  NAREB  board  of  directors, 
during  which  time  he  has  missed  only  one 
NAREB  convention  and  has  a  100  percent 
attendance  record  at  TREA  conventions.  An 
accredited  farm  broker,  he  Is  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Institute  of  Farm 
Brokers,  and  currently  serves  on  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  Farm  and  Land  Brokers 
Institute.  He  la  a  member  of  Omega  Tau 
Rho  (old  time  realtors)  fraternity.  Among 
other  duties,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Relators'  Washington  Conunittee  for  4  years 
and  was  chalnnan  of  its  public  land  and 
agricultural  committee. 

Mr.  SherriU  has  served  as  mayor  of  George- 
town, was  recipient  of  the  city's  Most  Worthy 
Cltlien  Award,  represented  two  Texas  Gov- 
ernors at  annual  Southern  States  confer- 
ences, served  on  the  first  American  Arbitra- 
tors Association  panel  named  by  the  U.S. 
President.  Is  a  past  president  and  charter 
member  of  Georgetown  Uons  Club,  has 
twice  served  as  president  of  Georgetown 
Chamber  <rf  Commerce,  and  was  the  first 
out-of-town  member  of  the  Austin  Chamber 


of  Commerce.  He  Is  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board  and  paet  president's  club  of 
the  A.  ft  ML  College  Former  Students  Asso- 
ciation. He  spent  16  years,  10  as  chairman, 
working  for  the  construction  of  dams  above 
Georgetown  on  the  San  Gabriel  Blver.  a 
member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  he  has 
been  twice  ILeted  In  "Who's  Who  In  the 
Southwest"  and  Its  "The  Makers  of  Texas- 
Issue. 

Assuredly,  whatever  endeavors  Mr.  Sherrill 
may  be  busily  engaged  In  at  the  moment, 
they  will  always  be  In  the  Interest  of  what 
he  feels  will  be  of  benefit  to  Georgetown 
and  Texas.  He  works  and  lives  by  his  slogan 
as  the    "Creator  of  Ownership." 


A  Growing  Citt  With  Inspiration 
Georgetown  is  "on  the  grow." 
Only  minutes  away  from  the  State's  capi- 
tal city  of  Austin.  Georgetown  surges  ahead 
in  attracting  industry  to  Its  WUUamson 
County  locale,  as  well  as  realizing  other  civic 
additions  and  improvements. 

Attesting  to  the  stability  of  Georgetown  is 
Southwestern  University  (the  main  building 
of  which  Is  plct\ired  on  the  cover  of  this 
Issue)  which  this  month  celebrates  the  122d 
anniversary  since  Its  charter  was  granted  by 
the  Republic  of  Texas,  making  It  the  oldest 
coeducational  university  wert  of  the  Ifijuls- 
slppl.  The  4-year  denominational  school 
continues  to  grow  in  prominence,  faculties, 
and  educational  opp)ortunltlee.  Currently 
guiding  It  as  president  Is  Dr.  Durwood  Flem- 
ing, son-in-law  of  Realtcw  and  Mrs.  Hugh 
January,  of  Houston. 

With  a  sound  fooUng,  Georgetown  refuses 
to  rest  on  the  laurels  of  past  years,  keeping 
an  eye  ever  to  the  future.  These  qualities, 
among  others,  have  been  appealing  to  indus- 
try in  deciding  on  location- 
Each  page  of  this  feature  section  tells  a 
portion  of  the  Georgetown  story,  explaining 
why  this  town  of  6.000  population  Is  such 
a  vibrant  star  on  the  Texas  scene. 

One  of  the  main  forces  behind  all  this  is 
Realttw  Owen  W.  Sherrill.  a  past  president 
of  the  Texas  Real  Estate  Association.  Mr. 
Sherrill  would  be  the  first  to  insist  he  hasn't 
done  It  alone — It  has  been  the  combined  co- 
operation of  many — but  this  one  man's  love 
for — his  Interest,  work,  and  enthusiasm  In — 
his  hometown  cannot  be  overlooked.  A  huge 
helping  of  credit  for  the  continued  progress. 
Just  as  for  this  detailed  section,  properly 
goes  tt)  the  untiring  Owen  W.  Sherrill. 

As  Williamson  Coimty's  first  coimty  agent, 
he  came  to  Georgetown  In  1917  from  his  na- 
tive Navarro  County  after  receiving  a  bache- 
lor of  science  degree  from  Texas  A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege. Prom  there  he  went  into  banking  and 
real  estate  and,  during  the  depression  days, 
organized  the  Emergency  Crop  Production 
Loan  Office  at  Dallas  which  handled  loans 
for  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  He 
served  the  Government  in  Dallas,  Houston, 
and  Washington.  D.C.  before  returning  to 
Georgetown  to  open  his  real  estate  office. 

Since  that  Ume.  Mr.  Sherrill's  extracur- 
ricular duties  and  honors  have  been  many, 
which  he's  always  managed  to  work  right 
into  his  dally  schedule  of  forging  ahead  with 
his  busy  real  estate  business.  Known  na- 
tionwide, there  Is  no  transaction  too  large 
or  too  small  to  Mr.  Sherrill's  way  of  thinking, 
and  his  prominence  In  the  field  of  trades  has 
grown  far  and  wide. 

Space  does  not  permit  listing  the  numer- 
ous offices  In  which  Mr.  SherriU  has  served 
in  the  various  professional  and  civic  groupe 
with  which  he  \b  affiliated.  His  realtor  mem- 
bership Is  through  the  Austin  Real  Estate 
Board.  Texas  Real  Estate  Association  and 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 
As  a  past  president  of  TREA.  he  Is  a  lifetime 
member  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  has 
served  on  every  major  committee  of  that 
organization.  He  is  a  director  at  NABKB, 
U  a  past  president  of  the  National  InstituU 
of  Farm  Brokers,  and  Is  active  In  many  of 
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the  affiliated  Institutes  of  NAREB.  Recently 
be  was  named  chairman  of  the  public  lands 
committee  of  the  realtcM-s'  Washington  oom- 
mlttee,  making  the  fourth  year  he  has  served 
on  RWC. 

Mr.  Sherrill  has  served  as  acting  mayor 
of  Georgetown,  has  been  recipient  of  the 
city's  Most  Worthy  Citizen  Award,  and  has 
twice  been  listed  In  "Who's  Who  in  the 
Southwest."  He  Is  a  member  of  the  A  &  M. 
Former  Students'  Past  President's  Club  and 
the  association's  advisory  board,  the  George- 
town Lions  Club,  and  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 

One  of  Mr.  Sherrill's  dreams  since  his 
county  agent  days  has  been  for  a  protected 
San  Gabriel  River  Valley  of  superproductlon. 
supporting  greater  economy  to  progressive 
cities  along  the  Brazos  tributaries,  of  which 
the  three  San  Gabriel  Rivers  are  strategic 
For  numerous  years  he  has  been  chairman 
of  Williamson  County's  San  Gabriel  Dam 
Committee.  And  prospects  look  bright  that 
he  may  yet  see  that  dream  come  to  realiza- 
tion. Meeting  with  three  Texas  legislators 
in  Washington.  D.C.  recently,  he  and  the 
three  Congressmen  agreed  to  work  for  au- 
thorisation of  a  dam  on  the  North  San 
Gabriel,  a  dam  on  the  South  San  Gabriel,  a 
dam  on  the  San  Gabriel  at  Laneport.  and  the 
Implementation  of  the  program  of  the  San 
Gabriel  Flood  Prevention  District  (small  up- 
stream dams)  on  the  San  Gabriel  and  Its 
tributaries. 

Mr.  Sherrlirs  endeavors  are  always  in  the 
Interests  ot  what  he  feels  would  be  of  benefit 
to  Georgetown. 

Wherever  Owen  Sherrill  goes,  he's  George- 
town's "Ambassador  of  Good  Will"  and  you 
can  rest  assxired  that  he's  encouraging  some 
prospect  to  bring  his  Industry  to  George- 
town. 


FJD.R.  Memorial  Praised 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  Nrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  August  4.  1964 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  letter  to 
the  editor  which  w)peared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday,  August  2,  1964, 
in  support  of  the  proposed  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial.  The  me- 
morial was  selected  from  over  500  de- 
signs by  a  distinguished  jury  composed 
of  outstanding  and  recognized  experts  in 
the  field  of  architecture  and  has  the 
approval  of  the  Pine  Arts  Commission. 
FDR  Memorial  Praised:  Art  Historian  De- 
clares Planes  Arranged  in  Space  an  An- 
cient Idea 
To  the  Editor; 

In  the  Times  of  June  26.  Ada  Louise 
Huxtable,  in  marked  contrast  to  most  of  the 
press,  showed  insight  and  courage  In  eval- 
u.iiiiig  the  Hobermann  teams  Roosevelt 
.Memorial  on  its  own  terms. 

The  memorial  scheme  has  been  criticized 
from  the  obsolete  point  of  view  of  the  con- 
ventional 19th-century  monuments  with 
their  static  points  of  reference.  To  ask  that 
the  Roosevelt  Memorial  resemble  the  tradi- 
tional memorial  is,  however,  tantamount  to 
a.sking  that  a  Renaissance  church  employ 
the  same  means  of  expression  as  a  Gothic 
cathedral. 

Contemporary  art  has  struggled  to  evolve 
over  the  last  half  century  a  multisided  space- 
time    conception.    exprcs,«!ed    in    the    present 


ease  by  the  use  oT  vertical  planes  on  different 
levels  which  develop  actively  as  the  Bpec- 
tator  paeeee   through   them. 

The  Idea  at  planes  arranged  In  apace  is 
age  old  and  was  never  more  subtly  appUed 
than  in  the  pyramids  of  Egypt:  the  huge, 
immaculate  plane  surfaces  acqiUre  an  exist- 
ence of  their  own  and  establish  spatial  re- 
lationships with  one  another.  This  same 
principle  Is  active  in  the  Hobermann  scheme. 

PROTECTION   rOH   ASCHrTECTS 

The  architect  in  the  United  States  is  In 
one  respect  more  vulnerable  than  his  fellow 
in  other  democracies.  In  Switzerland,  for 
example,  no  scheme  other  than  the  prize- 
winning  one  may  be  built  once  the  Jury  has 
pronounced  its  verdict.  If  another  scheme 
is  built,  the  winner,  according  to  the  statutes 
of  the  Association  of  Swiss  Engineers  & 
Architects,  must  be  compensated  for  the 
entire  value  of  the  prize  money 

It  is  therefore  inconceivable  that  a  I£mi\y— 
or  even  a  political  body — would  presume  to 
interfere.  It  might  be  worthwhile  if  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  took  similar 
.steps  to  safeguard  the  work  of  its  members 

As  to  "we  don't  like  it":  may  it  be  per- 
mitted to  an  art  historian  to  p>oint  out  that 
this  statement  is  not  reducible  to  a  specific 
case?  There  Is — as  I  have  often  stressed 
since — a  split  between  highly  developed 
modes  of  thinking  and  modes  of  feeling 
which  lag  generations  behind  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  "decisionmakers"  of  our 
time,  the  executives,  politicians,  etc  To  pro- 
vide these  with  a  soimd  basis  for  artistic 
Judgment  Is  the  aim  of  the  newly  erected 
Carpenter  Arts  Center  at  Harvard,  an  urgent 
and  highly  difficult  undertaking 

The  present  scheme  was  selected  from  over 
500  projects  by  a  distinguished  Jury  led  by 
Roosevelt's  friend  and  Attorney  General. 
Francis  Biddle,  and  composed  of  Jurors  of 
the  stature  of  Lewis  Mumford.  P.D.R.  be- 
longs to  history,  his  monument  to  the  Nation 
Stich  a  memorial  is  not  a  birthday  present 
for  the  family,  to  like  or  dislike.  That  private 
or  political  bodies  seek  to  kill  an  officially 
elected  scheme  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
democratic  society. 

S    GlEDlON. 

Zurich,  July  15,  1964. 


Wilderness  Bill  Supported  as  a 
Vital  Conservation  Measure 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or    KKW    HAMPSHIXE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  30.  1964 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  9070)  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem for  the  permanent  good  of  the  whole 
people,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
cause  of  conservation  must  be  zealously 
defended  by  Congress.  Passage  of  the 
House  Mvilderness  bill  is  an  historic  act 
for  conservation  which  I  heartily  endorse 
and  fully  support.  This  action  is  par- 
ticulaily  meaningful  to  me  as  an  in- 
dividual who  has  been  interested  in  and 
woiked  for  conservation  for  many  years. 
The  wilderness  bill  along  with  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  which 
we  passed  recently  offer  hopeful  promise 
that  the  United  States  will  always 
possess  adequate  parklands  in  the  years 


ahead  and  that  free  <^>en  spaces  of 
mountains,  valleys,  forests,  lakes,  and 
streams  will  endure  for  generations  yet 
vmborn.  I  am  gratified  to  see  this  prog- 
ress made  in  preparing  the  United  Stales 
for  its  future  needs  for  recreation  and 
conservation  space.  I  commend  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  for 
their  patient  and  careful  delil>erations. 
Their  diligence  and  study  is  in  happy 
contrast  to  the  politically  motivated  ru.sh 
that  htis  unfortimately  characterized 
some  committees'  work  as  they  grind  out 
hastily  conceived  proposals  now  being 
manhandled  through  legislative  chan- 
nels. 

The  wilderness  bill  will  insure  the 
preservation  of  more  than  9  miUion 
acres  of  land  in  a  wilderness  state  as 
our  forefathers  found  It  and  makes  pro- 
visions for  the  potential  inclusion  of  ad- 
ditional acres  of  primitive,  wildlife  ref- 
uge, and  national  park  areas  within  the 
next  10  years.  In  passing  this  legislation 
we  meet  a  solemn  obligation  to  future 
f^enerations  to  see  that  areas  of  our 
country  shall  be  permanently  protected 
from  commercial  develojMnent  so  that 
future  generations  may  have  the  op>por- 
tunity  of  studying  and  enjoying  the  un- 
spoiled beauty  and  splendor  of  our  coun- 
try's majestic  land  resources. 

spiarruAL    value 

The  wilderness  bill  guarantees  that 
these  lands  will  be  kept  in  their  original 
untouched  natural  state.  No  future  ad- 
ministrator will  be  able  arbitrarily  to 
remove  the  wilderness  classification  of 
these  areas.  Unless  this  vital  legislation 
is  enacted  now,  we  are  in  danger  of  los- 
ing a  priceless  resource  that  can  never  be 
regained. 

Setting  aside  a  portion  of  our  land  as 
wilderness  area  means  that  despite  our 
rapidly  growing  pc«3ulatlon  and  burgeon- 
ing commercial  development,  there  will 
always  be  places  In  our  coimtry  where 
wilderness  beauty  is  unmarred  and  un- 
scarred  by  civilization,  where  Individuals 
may  explore  the  wilds,  and  where  biolo- 
gists and  naturalists  may  come  to  study 
wild  plant  and  animal  life  In  their  un- 
touched natural  state.  Above  all  there 
is  a  spiritual  value  to  a  wilderness  aiea 
that  in  this  materialistic  age  should  not 
be  overlooked.  It  Is  Important  that  we 
preserve  places  where  one  can  truly  "lift 
up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills  from  whence 
Cometh  my  help." 

improvement  over    senate    BILl 

The  bill  is  not  perfect  but  legislation 
seldom  is.  The  provision  on  25-year 
mining  is  disturbing  to  many  but  should 
be  accepted  in  the  spirit  of  reasonable 
compromise.  The  feature  included  in 
the  bill  requiring  Congressinal  approval 
before  new  lands  are  added  or  removed 
from  the  system  is  a  definite  and  mean- 
ingful improvement  over  the  Senate- 
passed  version.  Instead  of  decisions  on 
additions  or  deletions  of  land  being  made 
by  administrative  order.  Congress,  the 
voice  of  the  people,  is  rightly  given  final 
say  in  H.R.  9070.  This  action  by  the 
House  vindicates  those  in  the  Senate  who 
objected  there  to  passage  of  S.  4.  I 
strongly  opposed  that  bill  and  voiced  my 
objections  strenuously.  Thanks  to  the 
carefully  considered  dehberations  and 
improvements  by  the  House  Committee 
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on   Interior   and   Insular   Affairs.    I   can 
now  gladly  support  this  bill. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE    HAS    WILDERNESS    AREA 

My  State  of  New  Hampshire  has  5,400 
acres  to  be  Included  In  the  wilderness 
system — the  only  area  in  the  northeast 
to  be  so  included.  This  Is  a  source  of 
pride  to  New  Hampshire's  citizens.  The 
Great  Gulf  Wild  Area  In  my  district  Is 
bordered  by  the  magnlficant  Presidential 
Range  in  the  heart  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains, already  preserved  In  the  White 
Mountain  National  Forest.  This  includes 
Mount  Washington,  with  an  elevation  of 
6  288  feet,  highest  peak  in  northeast 
America.  It  is  an  area  of  unique  gran- 
deur to  which  visitors  have  repaired  over 
the  years,  for  spiritual  refreshment  and 
strength. 

IN    TRADITION    OF  THE   WEEKS    I  AW 

Let  US  hope  this  legislation  can  be 
worked  out  In  conference  and  put  into 
final  form  for  the  President's  signature. 
This  law  is  significant  because  it  indi- 
cates our  Nation's  awareness  that  con- 
servation must  start  today,  not  tomor- 
row. Teddy  Roascvelt  would  be  proud 
of  us  for  passing  this  bill.  It  is  in  the 
tradition,  especially  meaningful  In  New 
Hampshire,  of  the  Weeks'  law  wiiich  in 
1911  established  a  new  national  policy 
for  the  purchase  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  forest  lands  east  of  the  Great 
Plains  thus  making  possible  the  White 
Mountain  National  Forest.  Weeks  was 
a  U.S.  Congressman  and  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  but  was  bom  In  New 
Hampshire  where  his  family  stUl  lives. 
His  son.  Sinclair  Weeks,  a  constituent  of 
mine,  served  with  great  distinction  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  President 
Eisenhower.  The  conservation  legisla- 
tion which  Weeks  sponsored  Is  today  re- 
sponsible for  our  possession  in  the 
Eastern  United  States,  including  New 
Hampshire  of  invaluable  national  for- 
ests— forests  that  were  threatened  with 
destruction  before  Weeks  saved  them. 
The  wilderness  bill  is  another  landmark 
in  America's  struggle  to  preserve  and 
conserve  its  natural  heritage. 


Dropout  Follownp  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  iNDiXif  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23.  1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
summer  the  South  Bend  Community 
School  CoiTJ.  is  taking  advantage  of  title 
V  of  the  National  E>efense  Education  Act 
by  conducting  a  dropout  followup  proj- 
ect in  the  city  of  South  Bend,  Ind..  which 
I  have  the  privilege  of  representing  in 
Congress. 

As  wc  all  know,  the  alai-mins  and  in- 
creasing number  of  high  school  dropouts 
each  year  is  an  increa-singly  serious  prob- 
lem and  I  believe  the  education  and  busi- 
ness community  of  South  Bend  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  splendid  leadership 
they  have  shown  by  making  this  project 
possible. 


The  project  has  not  only  provided  a 
real  service  to  the  dropout  student,  who 
heretofore  has  been  forgotten  once  he 
left  school,  but  has  also  provided  a  great 
deal  of  information  about  the  dropouts, 
their  reasons  for  dropping  out  and  their 
future  plans.  All  this  information  will 
grreatly  aid  the  schools  in  identifying 
the  potential  dropout,  who  may  now  be 
kept  in  school  by  the  incieased  efforts  of 
the  school  to  meet  his  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  feel  this  proj- 
ect is  a  most  worthwhile  one  and  can 
serve  as  a  valuable  example  of  what  other 
cities  can  do  to  fight  the  high  school 
dropout  problem,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  pamphlet  which  outlines  and 
describes  the  South  Bend  dropout  follow- 
up  project  together  with  a  handbook  on 
employment  and  educational  assistance 
for  out-of-school  youth  developed  for 
the  i)roject: 

8<)''TH   Bend  Community  School  Corp. 

DKOI'dUT     POLLOWVP    PROJEIT 

Ihe  following  project  has  been  approved 
by  the  Indiana  State  Department  of  Public 
Instrurtlnn.  Guidance  Division,  as  a  1964 
.''ummer  project  In  guidance  The  project 
win  be  supported  100  percent  by  funds  avail- 
able through  title  V  of  the  N.itlonal  I>'frnse 
Education  Act. 

A    STATEMENT    OF    THE    PRiJJt.-Cr 

.Approximately  500  studenU  have  dropped 
out  of  the  South  Bend  community  gcho<jls 
this  year.  In  the  past,  once  a  student  left 
schwjl  no  further  contact  was  made  by  the 
school.  The  dropout  project  wUl  provide 
an  opportunity  to  follow  up  studenta  who 
dropped  out  during  the  year  and  provide 
services  for  these  students  so  they  can  be- 
come more  productive  and  useful  citizens  In 
our  community.  It  also  will  provide  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  delve  deeper  into  the 
reiison.s  for  leaving  school  and  to  examine 
more  closely  the  program  of  the  schcx)!  In 
relation  to  the  needs  of  the  students  who 
leave  before  graduation. 

The  study  will  be  facUlt^ited  liy  the  avail- 
ability of  background  Information  on  each 
dropout  complied  this  year  by  the  schcx)l 
coun.selors. 

The  project  will  con.sl.it  of  a  counsellnt:; 
cent.cr  to  provide  Individual  covui.seluig  serv- 
ices for  dropouts.  The  center  will  be  lo- 
cated in  the  Vocational  Building  of  Central 
High  .School  and  will  be  open  from  8am 
to  8  p  m.  dally.  In  addition  to  the  Individual 
counseling,  group  sessions  will  be  held  oi\ 
various  aspects  of  educatlon.il  and  voc.i- 
tlonal  planning. 

Four  counselors  will  work  as  a  t*am  in 
conducting  the  project.  All  the  coutLselor.s 
win  biive  responsibilities  for  conUtctlng  and 
Interviewing  dropouts,  counseling,  and  for 
specific  arefis  of  the  group  guidance.  Each 
counselor  will  also  have  a  specific  responsi- 
bility The  four  areas  of  responsibility  will 
be 

Director:  will  provide  general  direction  of 
the  project,  develop  an  occupational  and 
educational  Information  library  in  the  cen- 
ter and  develop  printed  materials  and  pam- 
phlets for  use  in  the  project. 

Business  and  Industrial  coordinator:  will 
serve  as  a  liaison  person  with  business  and 
Industry,  arrange  for  tours  of  business  and 
Industry,  and  work  with  In-service  type  pro- 
grams. 

Oroup  guidance  coordinator:  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  In  refiource  people  and 
conducting  all  group  guidance  activities. 

Research  analyst:  wUl  b«  responsible  for 
the  analysis  of  the  Information  coming  out 
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of  the  project  and  for  the  assembly  of  such 
Information    Into   meaningful    form. 

THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  PROJECT 

The  objectives  of  the  project  are: 

1    To    gain   additional    Information   about 

dropouts,    their    reasons    for    dropping    out, 

and  their  future  plans. 

2.  To  provide  counseling  services  for  stu- 
dents no  longer   In  contact  with  the  school. 

3.  To  provide  educational  and  occupational 
Information  for  dropouts. 

4  To  Identify  areas  where  the  schocrf 
needs  to  expand  Its  efTorta  In  trying  to  meet 
the  needs  of  dropwuts. 

5  To  provide  a  llal.son  between  the  drop- 
out,   the   school,    and    the   community 

6  To  encourage  further  education  and 
provide  a  means  for  dropouts  to  continue 
ihclr  education  through  evening  school,  cor- 
respondence work,  in-servlce  education  with- 
in business  and  Industry,  or  through  the  reg- 
ul.ir  school  program  where  satisfactory  pro- 
grams can  be  worked  out. 

7  To  gain  Information  to  help  Identify 
potential  dropouts  In  school  in  order  to  In- 
crease our  efforts  to  keep  them  In  school. 

8  The  ultimate  objective  of  the  project  ta 
lu  belter  prepare  each  dropout  and  each  po- 
U'utlal  dropout  of  the  future  for  hla  plac« 
m  society  by  helping  him  to  utilize  hU 
potential  t«  the  fullest. 

PLAN     FOR     CONDUCTING     THE     MIOJECT 

The  following  plan  of  action  is  anticipated 

for  the  project: 

l  Analyze  information  gathered  on  the  500 
students  who  dropped  out  of  school  during 
the  vear 

2.  Locate  possible  subgroups  within  the 
total  group  for  Intensive  study.  I  e.,  low  abil- 
ity, high  ability,  high  achievers,  one-parent 
homes,  etc. 

3.  Prepare  booklet  of  Information  for  drop- 
out* contjxlnlng: 

a  Education  opportunities  In  the  area  and 
persona  to  contact  regarding  them. 

b.  Vocational  opportunities  In  the  area  and 
pers.)ns  to  contact  regarding  them. 

c  Various  agencies  which  could  offer  help 
to  dropouts. 

d.  Helpful  hints  on  how  and  where  to  look 
for  a  Job  How  to  Inter^-lew  for  a  Job,  how 
to  advance  on  a  Job.  etc. 

e  Telephone  number  and  address  of  Coun- 
seling Service  Office. 

4  Conduct  personal  Interviews  with  drop- 
outs. 

5  CXTer  counseling  services  to  dropouU 
with  office  hours  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

6.  Provide  group  sessions  for  dropouts  in 
vocational  and  educational  planning.  Ex- 
amples are: 

VOCATIONAL 

a  How  to  look  for  a  job. 

b  How  to  interview  for  a  Job 

c  How   to  complete  a  Job  application, 

d  How  to  keep  a  job. 

e  Ht)W  to  advance  on  a  Job. 

EDUCATIONAL 

a.  Today's  labor  force  and  education 

b.  How  to  continue  your  education  while 
on  the  Job. 

c.  How  to   prepare  for   the  Job  you  really 

want 

d.  Types  of  educational  programs  thai  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  dropouts 

e.  How   to  study. 

7  Bring  In  resource  people  from  buslnew 
and  Industry  to  discuss  their  labor  needs  to- 
day and  In  the  future — to  conduct  trial  In- 
terviews and  discuss  application  procedures 
for  industry. 

8  Set  up  tours  of  business  and  Industrial 
establishments  for  the  dropouts. 

9.  Develop  a  library  of  occupational  and 
educational  materials  for  use  by  the  drop- 
outs. 

10.  Work  cooperatively  with  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Division  Office  In  South  Bend 
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for  Job  InformAtloD,  aptitude  testing,  and  job 
placement. 

How  To  Omf  Dooms — Knock,  Knock 

Have  certain  doors  been  closed  for  you  be- 
cause of  lack  of  a  aklll,  lack  of  experience, 
or  lack  of  education? 

Have  you  had  trouble  finding  a  job,  keep- 
ing a  job,  or  locating  a  better  job? 

If  your  answer  to  any  of  these  questions 
la  "Tes"  or  if  you  would  like  some  other  kind 
of  assistance,  this  booklet  may  be  just  what 
you  are  looking  for. 

Bead  it. 

React  to  wha.t  it  says. 

FoUow  up  on  XiM  suggestions. 

The  foUovlng  steps  may  contain  the  keys 
to  open  doors  at  opportunity  for  you: 

STKT    1 TKB   JOB   COTTNSXLXNC   CKNTKB 

Contact:  A  job  counseling  center  has  been 
establl^ed  to  provide  assistance  for  you. 
Tbese  serrlow  ttavv  been  made  available  In 
South  Bend  for  out-of-school  youth  who 
bSTe  not  completed  their  education  through 
s  grant  provided  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

These  are  the  services  available  at  the  job 
counseling  center  without  charge: 

1.  Employment  assistance  In :  (a)  Locating 
Jobs,  (b)  applying  for  a  job,  (c)  determin- 
ing quallScattons  for  various  jobs,  (d)  job 
Improvement. 

2.  Educational  assistance  for  improving 
abilities  through:  (a)  Regular  school  pro- 
grams, (b)  work-study  programs,  (c)  busi- 
ness and  Industry  in-servlce  programs,  (d) 
trade  and  technical  programs,  (e)  appren- 
ticeship programs,  (f)  correspondence  pro- 
grams. 

If  you  would  like  assistance  from  the  Job 
Counseling  Center,  without  charge,  call  or 
drop  in  Monday  through  Friday  flxim  8:00 
am.  to  8:00  p.m. 

Don't  wait — act  today.  Call  the  Job  Coun- 
seling Center,  phone  232-3733. 

STZP  n 
1\\  addition  to  the  Job  Counseling  Center, 
several    other    agencies    In    the    community 
offer     assistance     to     out-of-school     youth. 
Other  agencies  to  contact  are: 
The  Indiana  State  emptonment  services 
The  State   employment   service  office   will 
give  you  leads  for  employment  and  assist  you 
in  determining  yoor  qualifications  for  a  job. 
This  office  maintains  a  special  youth  employ- 
ment department  and  the  services  are  free. 
For  additional   Information  or  help  call  or 
stop  by  the  office  weekdajrs  from  8:30  a.m.  to 
3:30  p.m. 

The  South  Bend  Vrt>an  League 
The  urban  leagtie  maintains  an  employ- 
ment department  which  pro^des  employ- 
ment assistance  to  Negro  youth.  In  addition 
to  the  placement  service,  the  urban  league 
offers  assistance  of  various  other  types  to 
young  people. 

United  Community  Services 
Various  agencies  of  the  United  Oonununlty 
8er\lces  may  be  able  to  help  you  with  some 
specific  ooBlBtance,  such  as  assistance  for  the 
handicapped.  If  you  don't  know  what  par- 
ticular agency  can  help  you.  call  the  United 
Oommunlty  Services  office.  They  can  direct 
you  to  the  proper  agency. 

Company  employment  offices 

Most  people  who  are  working  did  not  get 
their  Job  by  applying  at  only  one  employ- 
ment office  one  time.  Many  of  them  applied 
at  a  number  of  offices  several  times.  Don't 
give  up  after  ooe  call.  Persistence  pays. 
Tour  friends 

Your    friends   nuiy    know   ot   openings    in 
oooipanles   where   they   work,   or   they   may 
have  heard  of  others  to  which  they  could 
?lvo  TOu  a  lead.    Seek  their  help, 
your  former  school 

Even  though  you  may  not  be  In  school  now, 
your  school  can  still  help  you  In  many  ways. 


Oall  tba  guldano*  department  o<  any  at  the 
schoolfl  and  aak  for  tbislr  aariliHaiu  i 

John  Art«ms.  808  South  Twyckenham 
Drive,  phooe  288-4666. 

Central  High.  817  West  Washington 
Avenue,  phone  334-2174. 

Clay,  62690  Enimo(ns  Road,  phone  272- 
388S. 

Oreene,  34700  Roosevelt  Road,  phooe  280- 
6315. 

North  Liberty,  North  Liberty,  ptione  666- 
8311. 

Riley,  406  East  Ewing  Avoiue,  phone  289- 
6673. 

Washington,  4747  Washington  Avenue, 
phone  388-8328. 

BTXP     HI 

If  you  discover  that  the  lack  gl  education 
is  the  factor  keeping  you  from  getting  the 
Job  you  want,  here  are  some  ways  of  ccon- 
pletlng  your  high  school  education  In  South 
Bend. 

Evening  high  school 

Regular  high  school  credit  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  evening  high  school  program 
at  Cllne  School.  1634  West  Sample  Street. 
Classes  meet  In  the  evening,  tisually  2  hours 
p^r  night  2  nights  per  week.  The  fee  Is  $6 
per  semester.  For  more  information  caJl 
289-4096. 

Correspondence  courses 

You  may  study  at  home  for  high  school 
credit  through  correspondence  courses  of- 
fered by  Indiana  University  C<XTespondence 
Study  Division.  BIoomingt<»,  Ind. 

(Non. — These  are  the  only  high  school 
credit  correspondence  courses  other  than  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  Institute  courses  listed 
below  that  are  accepted  toward  a  high  school 
diploma  In  Indiana.  For  a  person  under  21 
years  of  age  a  maximum  •!  two  units  of 
credit  In  correspondence  work  Is  accepted 
toward  graduation.) 

High  school  general  educational  development 
teats 

Former  students  of  the  South  Bend  Com- 
munity School  Corp..  who  are  21  years  of  age 
and  older  may  qualify  for  a  high  school 
equivalence  certificate  by  taking  and  suc- 
cessfully completing  a  battery  of  high  school 
general  educational  development  tests.  Tests 
are  given  by  the  research  department  of  the 
South  Bend  Community  School  Corp.,  228 
South  St.  Joseph  Street,  phone  232-6916. 
Cooperative   education   program 

If  you  are  classified  as  a  Junior  or  senior 
and  wish  to  return  to  school,  consider  one 
of  the  high  school  work  experience  programs. 
The  public  high  schools  of  the  South  Bend 
Community  School  Corp.  have  a  program  for 
students  who  wish  to  attend  school  part  time 
and  work  part  time.  You  may  earn  credit 
both  In  school  and  on  the  job.  and  you  may 
go  on  to  obtain  a  high  school  diploma  whUe 
you  are  earning  and  learning.  For  more 
Information  call  232-3733. 

Regular  high  school 
If  you  are  seriously  interested  in  sontinu- 
ing  your  schooling  it  is  possible  for  you  to 
return  to  a  South  Bend  Community  School 
Corp.  high  school  to  achieve  a  regular  high 
school  diploma.  Many  types  of  programs 
can  be  worked  out  to  meet  your  particular 
need.  CaU  332-3733  or  contact  the  guid- 
ance office  of  the  echoed  In  your  district. 

VS.  Armed  Forces  Institute  courses 
If  you  enter  the  military  service,  consult 
the  education  officer  where  you  are  stationed 
for  Information  on  USAFI  courses.  Credits 
earned  through  completion  of  USAFI  courses 
may  be  accepted  for  a  high  school  diploma 
by  the  public  schools  upon  evaluation  and 
approval  of  the  high  school  principal. 

Caution 

Beware  of  highly  advertised  correspond- 
ence and  home  study  covirses  or  high  pres- 
sing salesmen  representing  various  train- 
ing programs.    Many  have  high  tuition  rates 


and  large  downpayments  and  may  not  rep- 
resent what  you  expect.  If  In  doubt,  or  be- 
fore signing  a  contract,  call  or  visit  your 
former  school  counselor. 

STEP    VI 

There  are  other  ways  of  obtaining  employ- 
able skills. 

These  are: 

Trade  extension  program 

You  may  attend  trade  extension  classes 
evenings  at  Central.  Cllne,  Clay,  Riley,  and 
Washington  High  Schools  If  you  are  16  years 
old  and  are  not  attending  day  school.  You 
may  select  Individual  subjects  or  a  series 
of  subjects  to  train  for  a  fwrtlcnlar  job. 
These  courses  do  not  give  high  school  credit. 
Areas  of  training  include  anto  mechanics, 
electricity,  machine  shc^,  trivvlslon.  weld- 
ing, and  wood  coiirses.  Ask  for  a  current 
bulletin  for  more  Infcrmatton  about  themt 
courses.  Fees  are  from  $8  to  $36.  Baglstra- 
tion  Is  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  foUowlng 
Labor  Day  in  September  and  the  4th  week 
in  Jantiary. 

Evening  dosses  in  technidal  subjects 
Electronics,  mechanical.  Industrial,  and 
design  courses  are  offered.  All  students  en- 
tering the  program  must  be  high  school  grad- 
uates or  the  equivalent,  have  a  strong  alge- 
bra and  math  background  with  average  or 
above  ability.  Classes  are  1  night  a  week, 
3  hours  a  nlg^t  for  12  weeks.  A  ccrtlflcate 
is  Issued  to  each  student  soccaasfally  com- 
pleting a  course.  For  more  Information  call 
288-4096. 

Manpower  development  training 

Youth  16  years  old  but  not  yet  22  and  In 
need  of  occupational  training  and  further 
schooling  may  qualify  for  job  training  under 
the  federally  approved  lianpower  Devel<^>- 
ment  and  Training  Act.  The  training  is  free 
to  those  who  qualify.  All  applicants  will  be 
Interviewed  and  evaluated  by  the  Indiana 
State  Employment  Service,  located  at  216 
North  liCchlgan  Street,  phone  233-6176. 
Apprenticeship  training 

Apprenticeship  provides  an  organized  plan 
for  learning  a  skilled  trade  as  you  work  In 
the  trade.  Most  programs  require  a  high 
school  diploma.  A  formal  application  may 
be  filled  out  and  filed  with  the  secretary 
or  agent  of  the  apprenticeship  cotnmittee. 
To  secure  information,  go  to  the  union  office 
of  the  trade  in  irtileh  you  are  interested, 
contact  an  employer  who  hires  workers  In 
this  trade,  or  call  the  Adult  Education  Office, 
1534  West  Sample,  phone  389-4096. 
On-the-job  training 

Many  large  business  concerns  have  train- 
ing programs  leading  to  advancement  In 
their  business,  Yoting  people  showing  par- 
ticular promise  are  selected  from  nrrx^Ttg 
their  own  employees  for  these  programs. 
Once  you  secure  a  job,  be  sure  to  investigate 
these  opportunities. 

Division  of  vocational  rehabilitation 

If  you  are  disabled  in  some  manner,  you 
may  be  eligible  for  training  through  the 
Indiana  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, 2701  Mlfihawaka  Avenue,  phone 
288-4769.  VUlt  or  call  the  office  for  addi- 
tional information. 

STEP   V 

For  yotir  Information  here  are  some  other 
suggestions : 

Helpful  hints  for  jobaeekers 
When  ocmtactlng  an  employer  for  a  job: 
Appear  at  your  best:  present  a  neat,  well 
groomed    appearance.     You    might    be    sur- 
prised at  what  this  can  do  for  you. 

Oo  aloDe;  do  not  take  a  friend  or  relative 
with  you.  Tou,  not  your  uncle  or  your  best 
buddy,  are  applying  for  the  job. 

Know  why  you  are  applying  at  a  particular 
place. 

Know  your  qualifications — be  able  to  sug- 
gest the  type  of  wwk  you  feel  you  can  do. 
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Dont  be  timid — sell  yourself  but  don't 
overdo  It. 

Take  aoma  verification  of  your  blrthdate, 
preferably  your  blrtb  certificate. 

Take  yoxtr  social  security  card  (If  you  do 
not  have  a  card,  apply  for  one  at  the  social 
security  office.  836  North  Lafayette  Boule- 
vard) . 

Have  a  list  of  references  (be  sure  to  get 
approval  from  the  people  you  list  as  refer- 
ences) . 

Always  be  courteous.  ETven  though  you 
dont  get  the  Job.  you  may  want  to  apply 
again. 

Working  permits 

Touth  under  18  years  of  age  must  have 
a  working  permit.  The  procedure  to  follow 
in  secxirlng  one  Is  as  follows : 

1.  Obtain  ix-omlse  of  a  Job  from  an  em- 
ployer. 

a.  Apply  at  the  South  Bend  Commvmlty 
School  Corp.  PupU  Personnel  Office.  121  North 
Lafayette  Boulevard,  phone  233-5806  for  an 
"Intention  To  Employ."  form  1  A. 

3.  Have  form  lA  signed  by  the  prospective 
employer,  one  parent,  and  yourself. 

4.  Return  form  lA  to  the  pupil  personnel 

office. 

5.  When  these  requirements  are  met.  an 
employment  certificate  will  be  filled  out  and 
you  will  take  It  to  your  employer. 

Ycmr  mUitarv  obligation 
Every  male  citizen  must  register  for  selec- 
tive service  on  his  18th  birthday  or  within 
5  days  thereafter.  You  may  do  this  at 
any  Selective  Service  office,  but  you  must  give 
your  home  addrees.  The  St.  Joseph  County 
Selective  Service  Office  is  located  at  15fl  Fed- 
eral Building,  204  South  Main  Street.  South 
Bend.  Ind.  There  are  six  services  through 
which  your  obll^tlon  may  be  completed: 
Air  Force.  Army.  Cotist  Guard.  Marines,  Navy. 
and  National  Ouard.  Investigate  the  oppor- 
tunities In  each  before  you  sign  up. 

There  are  different  ways  of  completing 
your  military  obligation.  Each  service  may 
differ  Information  on  any  service  may 
be  obtained  by  contacting  the  recruiting  of- 
fice In  the  Federal  Building.  204  South  Main 
Street,  The  National  Guard  office  Is  In  the 
armory.  727  South  Eddy  Street.  Each  serv- 
ice has  Its  phone  number  listed  In  the  tele- 
phone book  under  Government  offices — 
United  States. 

STEP    VI 

If  you  have  read  this  booklet  through  suid 
still  do  not  see  any  open  doors,  repeat  steps 
I  through  V.  This  time  read  It  with  more 
determination — you  may  find  the  key  to  your 
docjr. 

As  you  can  see  many  kinds  of  help  are 
available.  Now  It's  up  to  you  as  to  how  much 
of  the  help  you  want  to  take  advantage  of 
and  how  willing  you  are  to  follow  through. 

For  further  Information  contact  the  Job 
Counseling  Center,  110  North  William  Street, 
phone  232-3733. 


Another  Look  at  U.S.  Aid  to  Egypt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    MAETLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4.  1964 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
times  during  the  past  few  years  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  Including  myself,  have 
expressed  grave  concern  regarding  our 
country's  policy  of  providing  aid  to 
Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  of  Egypt,  only  to 
have  him  repay  our  friendship  by  aiding 
our  sworn  enemies. 


Nasser  showed  his  true  colors  when  he 
seized  all  American  property  in  Egypt. 
He  has  waged  a  subversive  campaign 
against  the  United  States  and  sided  with 
the  Communists.  In  return.  Nasser  has 
received  arms  and  military  supplies 
from  Russia  which  he  uses  to  harass  his 
neighbors  in  the  Near  East  while  we  are 
tnrlng  to  restore  peace  in  that  area. 

Last  week,  the  Washington  Post  car- 
ried a  very  interesting  and  Informative 
article  by  Drew  Pearson  entitled  "United 
States  Strangely  Helpful  to  Nasser."  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  read  this  su-ticle 
and  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
statements  therein  concerning  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  giving  XJS.  aid  to  Egypt. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 

Vnttto   States   STaANOixT    Hclpfvl    to 

Nassek 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

While  the  pan-American  foreign  min- 
isters were  voting  sanctions  against  Fidel 
Castro  In  Cuba,  the  United  States  was  In  the 
ironic  position  of  supporting  with  millions 
of  dollars  In  wheat  another  dictator  who  has 
been  even  more  effective  than  Castro  In  op- 
posing XJ3.  policies — namely  Ganoal  Abdel 
Nasser  of  Egypt. 

President  Nasser  has  seized  all  American 
property  In  Egypt  Just  as  Castro  did  in  Cub«. 
He  has  socialized  Industry  Just  as  Castro 
did.  And  he  has  waged  a  vicious,  subversive 
campaign  against  American  Interests  aU 
around  the  Near  East.  It  has  been  far  more 
successful  than  Castro's  campaign  against 
Venezuela  and  other  U.S.  friends  In  the 
Caribbean. 

Despite  this.  American  aid  to  Nasser  Is 
more  than  the  Russian  contribution  to 
building  the  Aswan  Dam.  It  totals  $418 
million  since  1955. 

It  was  In  1966  that  Russia  decided  to  start 
building  the  Aswan  Dam.  Since  that  tlnae 
the  Soviet  Union  has  loaned  Egypt  a  little 
over  ^250  million,  all  of  which  Is  in  the  form 
of  a  credit  and  must  be  paid  back. 

The  American  contribution  to  Nasser  Is 
In  the  form  of  U.S.  grain  paid  for  In  Egyptian 
currency,  which  is  left  In  the  country.  It 
amounts  to  almost  a  gift.  Sixty  percent  of 
all  wheat  used  in  Egypt  comes  from  the 
United  States.  And  this  food  helps  pay  for 
Nasser's  propaganda  campaign  against  the 
United  States. 

NASSER'S     CAMPAIGN 

Here  Is  what  he  Is  doing : 

While  the  Republican  Party  was  meeting 
In  San  Francisco,  nobody  noticed  that  the 
Libyan  Foreign  Minister,  Hussayn  Maazlq. 
visited  Cairo  and  promised  Nasser  to  throw 
Americans  out  of  the  Wheelus  Air  Force  Base 
at  Tripoli.  This  U  the  biggest  bomber  base 
we  have  outside  the  United  States,  and  our 
lease  does  not  expire  untU  1967.  However. 
the  Libyan  Oovernnaent.  as  a  result  of 
Niisser's  prodding.  Is  urging  us  to  get  out 
earlier. 

Nasser  Ls  also  putting  the  heat  on  Em- 
peror Halle  Selassie  In  Ethiopia  to  cancel  the 
U.S.  communications  base  at  Kagnew  on  the 
Red  Sea.  This  Ls  the  most  Important  for- 
eign communications  base  we  have.  It  Ls 
essential  for  tracking  satellites.  So  far  Halle 
Selassie  has  refused  to  budge,  but  Nasser  U 
now  accusing  him  of  t>€lng  a  colonialist. 

Castro,  Incidentally,  has  tried  to  get  otir 
bases  canceled  in  Panama  and  Guantanamo 
but  has  not  succeeded. 

Nasser  has  received  arms  from  Russia  Just 
as  Castro  has — though  considerably  more. 
He  is  now  sending  surplus  arms  to  Somalia  In 
order  to  stir  up  guerrilla  warfare  against  our 
good  friend.  Ethiopia.  This  U  what  Castro 
has  tried  to  do,  though  he  has  not  succeeded, 
by  shipping  arms  to  Venezuela  and  Brazil. 

The  United  States  has  had  to  supply  Ethi- 
opia   with    arms    to    combat    this    warfare. 


Thus,  we  are  supplying  wheat  to  Egypt, 
which  hel[>8  pay  Indirectly  for  arms  to  Som- 
alia, and  then  we  have  to  send  arms  to 
Ethiopia  to  combat  Nasser's  arms. 

American  wheat  Is  also  g^Lng  to  help  pay 
for  40.000  Kgyptlan  troops  kept  In  Yemen. 
This  Is  an  attempt  by  Nasser  to  win  control 
of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  American  oU  prop- 
erties there.  Just  as  Castro  tried  to  penetrate 
Venezuela  in  order  to  control  US  oil  prop- 
erties In  that  country 

BTTING  the  hand 

The  radio  propaganda  campaign  against  the 
United  States  In  this  Red  Sea  area  Is  vicious — 
so  much  so  that  the  Yemen  Republic  recently 
apologrlzed  to  the  American  Kmbassy. 

The  attacks  occurred  at  the  same  time  the 
United  States  was  helping  Yemen  construct 
new  roads,  build  a  water  purification  plaot 
and  supply  other  economic  aid.  Yemen 
officials  made  It  clear  that  the  Bgyptlans  con- 
trolled the  press  and  radio  tlirough  their  40.- 
000  troops  and  thu^  was  nothing  Yemen 
could  do  about  the  anti-American  tirades. 

While  President  Nasser  does  not  want  war 
with  Israel  now.  he  Is  paying  German  tech- 
nicians and  scientists  to  develop  modem 
rockets  and.  be  hopes,  nuclear  weapon*. 
American  wheat  Indirectly  is  helping  to  pay 
for   the   cost  of   these   former   Nazis. 

All  this  raises  a  serious  question  In  the 
minds  of  our  allies.  They  wonder  why  the 
United  States  continues  to  subeldlze  a  dic- 
tator who  foUows  exactly  the  same  policies 
as  Castro  and  Is  more  effective  In  carrying 
them  out. 

When  In  Israel.  I  queried  Israeli  leaden 
as  to  whether  they  were  worried  over  a  Nas- 
ser attack.  They  are  not — at  least  not  until 
he  develops  the  modern  rockets  on  which  the 
former  Nazi  scientists  are  working,  which  we 
are  helping  to  pay  for. 
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Political  PoH— 1776 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4. 1964 
Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
times the  professional  political  poUsters 
in  attempting  to  Influence,  rather  than 
reflect,  public  opinion  may  be  doing  as 
much  of  a  disservice  to  our  country  as 
Is  indicated  by  this  1776  political  poll 
as  wTltten  by  that  humorous,  affable 
new.s  columnist.  Art  BuchwBJd: 

Capttol    punishment 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

POLmCAL    POLL,    17  76 

The  political  pollster  has  become  such  an 
Important  part  of  the  American  scene  that 
It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  how  this  cotmtry  was 
ever  able  to  function  without  him. 

What  would  have  happened,  for  example. 
If  there  had  been  political  pollsters  In  the 
early  days  of  this  country? 

This  is  how  the  results  might  have  turned 
out. 

When  asked  If  they  thought  the  British 
were  doing  a  good  Job  In  administering  the 
Colonies  this  Is  how  a  cross  section  of  the 

people  rest>onded. 

Percent 

British  doing  good  Job ^3 

Not  doing  good  Job 22 

Eton't  know ^^ 

The  next  question.  "Do  you  think  the 
dumping  of  tea  In  the  Boston  Harbor  by 
militants  helped  or  hurt  the  taxation  laws 
In  the  New  World? 


Percent 

Hurt  the  cause  of  taxation 79 

Helped  the  cause 12 

Didn't    think   it   would   make   any  dif- 
ference        B 

"What  do  you  think  our  Image  Is  In  Eng- 
land after  the  Mlnutemen  attacked  the 
British  at  Lexington?" 

Percent 
Mlnutemen  hurt  our  Image  In  England..     83 

Gave  British  new  respect  for  colonies 10 

Undecided 10 

"Which  of  these  two  Georges  can  do  more 
for  the  colonies — George  III  or  George  Wash- 
ington?" 

Percent 

George    III 76 

George  Washington 14 

Others 10 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  80  percent 
of  the  i>eople  questioned  had  never  heard 
of  George  Washington  t>efore. 

The  next  question  was.  "Do  you  think  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  It  Is  written 
Is  a  good  tlocument  or  a  bad  one?" 

Percent 

Good  document 12 

Bad   docvmiient 14 

No    opinion 84 

A  group  of  those  polled  felt  that  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  had  been  written 
by  a  bunch  of  radicals  and  the  publishing 
uf  It  at  this  time  would  only  bring  harsher 
measures  from  the  British. 

When  asked  whether  the  beet  way  to  bring 
about  reforms  was  through  terrorism  or  re- 
dress to  the  Crown,  an  overwhelming  pro- 
portion of  colonists  felt  appeals  should  be 
made  to  the  King. 

Percent 

Reforms   through   petition 24 

Reforms  through  acts  of  terrorism 8 

Don't  know 66 

The  pollsters  then  asked  what  the  public 
thought  was  the  most  crucial  Issue  of  the 
time. 

Percent 

Trade  with  foreign  nations 66 

War  with  Indians 20 

The   Independence  Issue 15 

The  survey  also  went  Into  the  question 
of  Patrick  Henry.  "Do  you  think  Patrick 
Henry  did  the  right  thing  In  demanding 
liberty  or  death?" 

Percen t 
Did  a  foolhardy  thing  and  was  a  trouble- 
maker  63 

Did  a  brave  thing  and  made  his  point. .  23 
Should  have  gone  through  the  courts..  6 
Don't   know 8 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  poll,  the 
militant  Colonials  decided  they  did  not  have 
enough  popular  support  to  foment  a  revo- 
lution and  gave  up  the  Idea  of  creating  a 
United  States  of  America. 


In  Honor  of  Miss  Clara  Booksby 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OF    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4. 1964 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  28,  1964,  the  Canoga  Park  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  will  honor  Miss  Clara 
Booksby  at  a  luncheon  on  the  occasion  of 
her  100th  birthday.  Miss  Booksby  will  be 
presented  with  the  distinguished  service 
award  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  in 


recognition  of  her  long  sendee  to  the 
community. 

Miss  Booksby  came  to  the  community 
In  1914.  She  serred  on  the  faculty  ot 
the  high  school  for  25  years  imtU  her  re- 
tirement in  1939.  Altogether  she  taught 
In  the  Los  Angeles  City  school  system  for 
52  years. 

Miss  Booksby  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  growth  of  the  valley. 
I  join  with  all  those  honoring  her  and 
commend  her  for  her  devoted  service  to 
the  youth  of  the  Los  Angeles  area. 


It  There  a  Farm  Bloc  in  Conceit? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

OF    NOBTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4, 1964 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received 
a  copy  of  a  radio  broadcast  delivered 
today  by  Norman  Kraeft,  national  agri- 
cultural editor  of  the  American  Broad- 
casting Co.,  that  I  feel  will  be  of  interest 
to  Members  of  the  House. 

The  point  made  by  Mr.  Kraeft  that 
Congress  seems  responsive  to  the  ex- 
pressed wish  of  the  farm  people,  as  dem- 
onstrated recently  by  the  Senate,  re- 
futes Mr.  Freeman's  argument  that 
farmers  have  a  small  voice  in  Congress. 
I  think  farmers,  like  any  other  group, 
have  a  strong  voice  in  Congress  when 
their  cause  is  just  and  deserving  of  at- 
tention. I  only  wish  the  beef  import  bill 
passed  by  such  a  large  margin  by  the 
Senate  could  be  brought  to  the  House 
floor  for  a  vote. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Kraeft  s  broadcast 
follows : 

Secretary  Freeman.  In  a  series  of  speeches 
around  the  country  last  fall,  pointed  a  finger 
at  Congress. 

"We  deal  with  an  urban  society."  said 
Freeman  In  Syracuse.  N.Y..  last  October  1, 
"and  a  Congress  made  up  Increasingly  of  city 
Congressmen.  Today  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives." continued  Secretary  Freeman, 
"there  are  about  300  Members  without  a 
major  farm  producing  interest  in  their  dis- 
trict— against  perhaps  135  Members  who 
come  from  farm  or  rural  districts.  Only  30 
years  ago  It  was  Just  the  reverse,"  said  Free- 
man. He  continued,  "An  urban  Congress 
will  not  be  unified  by  a  divided  agriculture, 
or  an  agriculture  not  attuned  to  the  rest  of 
the  economy.  We  no  longer,"  concluded 
FYeeman,  "can  expect  Congress  to  respK)nd  to 
what  was  once  called  the  farm  bloc." 

On  the  other  hand,  others  have  argued 
that  there  never  was  a  farm  bloc  In  the  sense 
of  such  a  bloc  ramming  Its  will  unimpeded 
through  Congress.  Farm  legislation,  they 
say,  has  for  the  past  30  years  been  passed 
with  the  help  of  legislators  from  nonfarm 
districts  and  States. 

Mr.  Freeman's  words  about  the  growing 
urbanization  of  Congress  and  the  consequent 
diminishing  response  of  Congress  to  farm 
Interests  sound  rather  hollow  when  72  of  our 
100  U.S.  Senators  respond  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Nation's  livestock  farmers  for  legislated 
quotas  on  meat  imports.  Seventy-two  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  Senate  responds  to  the  wishes 
of  less  than  7  percent  of  the  population. 
Even  now  the  Democratic  leadership  Is  con- 
vinced that,  should  the  meat-lmpcn-t  bill 
reach  the  House  0oor,  it  will  pass.    That's  a 


bill  the  farmers  want,  and  both  Houses  of 
Congress  are  apparently  prepared  to  respond 
to  the  farmers.    (One  has.) 

What  is  ICr.  Freeman's  position?  Again, 
yesterday,  he  pleaded  with  a  group  repre- 
senting catUemen  not  to  press  for  legislated 
quotas.  Is  It  Congress  the  farmers  Hitist 
worry  about  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 


Stamping  of  Liqnor  Bottles  by  Retailers  in 
the  District  of  Celambia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OF    KrW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4, 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
constituent  of  mine,  who  reads  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  has  written  concern- 
ing the  remarks  of  my  good  colleague, 
the  Honorable  William  L.  Springzk, 
which  appeared  in  the  Appendix  on  July 
28,  on  the  question  of  the  stamping  of 
liquor  bottles  by  retailers  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Mr.  Springer  has  pre- 
sented one  side  of  the  problem  now 
under  study.  My  constituent  feels  that, 
In  justice,  the  other  side  must  also  be 
known. 

Representative  Springer  placed  In  the 
Record  a  letter,  dated  June  22,  1961, 
addressed  to  Senator  Bible  and  signed 
by  Police  Chief  Robert  V.  Murray.  I, 
therefore,  submit  the  reply  to  this  in  a 
letter  dated  July  18,  1961,  also  addressed 
to  Senator  Bible,  and  signed  by  Mllford 
F.  Schwartz  of  the  Washington,  DC, 
Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  Association: 

Law  OmcEs  or  MnJK>ED  F.  Schwartz, 

Washington,  DC.  July  10.  1961. 
Hon.  AiAM  BiBLx, 

CKairman,  Senate  Committee  on  the  District 
0/  Columbia,  New  Senate  Office  BuiUiing. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Bible:  The  writer  represents 
the  Washington.  D.C,  Wholesale  Liquor 
Dealers'  Association.  Ours  Is  an  organization 
of  11  wholesalers  dealing  in  nationally  ad- 
vertised lines  of  wines,  liquors,  and  beers. 

This  letter  Is  being  sent  to  you  In  answer 
to  statements  contained  In  a  letter  dated 
June  22.  1961.  and  addressed  to  you  by  Robert 
V.  Murray,  Chief  of  Police.  District  at  Co- 
lumbia. In  opposition  to  S.  1427,  considera- 
tion of  which  legislation  Is  presently  pend- 
ing before  your  committee.  This  legislation 
would  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Al- 
coholic Beverage  Control  Act  by  permitting 
the  payment  of  EWstrict  of  Columbia  excise 
tax  by  the  reporting  system,  rather  than  by 
the  present  method  by  the  afllxatlon  of  bev- 
erage tax  stamps. 

In  conBldering  my  attempt  to  answer  the 
list  of  cases  submitted  by  Chief  Murray  In 
opposition  to  the  subject  legislation.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  none  ot  the 
files  In  connection  with  the  listed  cases  are 
avaUable  to  the  writer  of  this  letter;  some 
of  the  statements  are  vague  and  lndefi.nlte 
as  to  the  part  the  number  on  the  stamp 
plays.  If  any,  in  solving  the  particxilar  case 
or  convicting  the  defendant  In  question.  I 
can  only  draw  on  my  recollection  of  those 
cases,  reports  of  which  appeared  In  the  pub- 
lic press  (some  many  years  ago)  and  such 
observations  and  conclusions  the  writer  Is 
able  to  reach  as  a  restilt  of  his  experience 
as  a  formin-  prosecutor  In  the  District  ot 
CoIunriMa  and  a  practicing  attorney  for  many 
yecurs. 
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CASE    NO.    1 

The  facts  in  thlB  caae  cxxurred  18  years 
ago  The  ChleX  doee  not  say  that  the  num- 
ber on  the  stamp  was  the  fact  that  led  to 
the  solution  of  the  crtmea.  Were  there 
fingerprints  on  the  bottle?  Did  the  defend- 
ant have  a  previous  police  record  as  a  con- 
sequence of  which  his  fingerprint*  then  on 
file  were  compaxed  to  the  fingerprints  found 
on  the  bottle  In  question?  Did  the  police 
act  on  a  tip  In  this  case? 

CASE   NO,    2 

W  ts  Uie  number  on  the  bottle  the  fact  that 
led  to  the  arrest  of  the  defendant?  Did 
they  not  confess  tlielr  f>art  In  thU  tmfortu- 
nate  incident,  and  did  not  the  girl  friends 
of  one  of  the  brothers  Implicate  one  or  both 
of  th«m?  la  It  not  a  fact  that  this  case 
could  have  been,  and  was,  solved  without 
resort  to  the  number  on  the  bottle?  Was 
not  at  least  one  of  the  defendants  placed  on 
the  scene  of  the  shooting  by  the  owner  of 
the  store  or  other  police  ofBcers? 

CASK     NO.     3 

This  case  occurred  18  years  ago.  The  Chief 
does  not  say  that  the  cancellation  of  the 
stamp  was  the  fact  that  led  to  the  solution 
of  the  crime.  Were  there  fingerprints  on  the 
bottle'' 

C.\SE    NO.    4 

How  wajB  the  arrest  of  the  defendant  In  this 
case  brought  about?  Was  It  by  a  tip  received 
by  the  Police  Department?  How  much  whis- 
ky did  the  defendant  have  In  his  possession? 
Where  and  how  was  It  found  by  the  police? 
Were  Federal  aerial  numbers  on  the  cases  of 
whisky  recovered  by  which  it  could  have 
been,  and  was.  identified? 

CASE  NO.   5 

This  case  was  broken  by  a  tip  by  an  in- 
former. Were  not  Federal  serial  numbers  on 
the  cases  of  whisky  recovered  by  which  it 
could  have  been  traced  and  identified?  Were 
any  fingerprints  of  the  defendants  on  the 
bottle?  Did  not  the  number  of  cases  recov- 
ered correspond  with  the  number  of  cases 
reported  stolen  by  the  liquor  store  operator? 

CASS  NO. 6 

How  was  the  arrest  of  the  defendant 
brought  about?  What  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  police  to  him'  Was  the  liquor 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  defendant  the 
srune  whLsky  as  to  type,  size,  etc.,  as  that  re- 
ported stolen  by  the  liquor  store  operator'' 
CASE  NO.  7 

This  case  was  broken  by  a  tag  number  on 
a  car  seen  loading  whUky.  The  owner  of  the 
car  was  identified  by  the  tag  number,  and 
the  automobile  was  located  near  hU  house. 
Whisky  was  seen  In  the  car,  and  the  car 
found  to  conUin  199  bottles  of  whisky.  Was 
It  the  same  type  and  size  of  whisky  re- 
ported by  the  owner  as  taken  from  the  Oc- 
cidenual  Restaurant?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
this  case  could  have  been  made  without  the 
stamp  number  playing  any  part  in  either 
the  arrest  or  the  conviction  of  the  dpfeiidaiit 
or  deft'iui:int.s? 

CA.SE  NO.  8 

Tlu.i  U  a  window-breaking  case  which  was 
appru-ently  broken  by  the  p<^)llce  as  a  result 
of  Information  received.  The  stamp  number 
seems  to  have  played  no  part  In  the  CAse, 
but  rather  the  case  was  made  by  a  tip  and 
the  confession,  and  the  recovery  of  certain 
property.  Were  the  cigarettes  and  cigars 
identified  by  numbers'' 

■    CASE   NO.   9 

While  the  Chief's  statement  of  this  Ciise 
d'.^es  not  so  advise  you,  I  believe  that  the  de- 
fendants in  this  case  were  women,  and  that 
the  whisky  In  question  was  Seagram's  Seven 
Crown.  How  was  police  attention  directed 
to  the  defendants?  Were  they  found  break- 
ing Into  the  store?  Were  they  arrested  as  the 
result  of  a  tip?  Did  the  brand  and  size  of  the 
whisky  taken  from  them  or  recovered  by  the 


police  correspond  with  that  reported  stolen 
by  the  owner  of  the  store? 

CASK    NO.     10 

In  this  case,  shortly  after  a  break-in  at  a 
restaurant  In  the  downtown  section  of  Wash- 
ington, a  man  was  observed  by  police  shortly 
after  5:30  in  the  morning,  walking  and  carry- 
a  large  burlap  bag.  and  the  rattle  of  glass 
could  be  heard.  Was  not  the  liquor  identi- 
fied as  having  been  taken  from  O'Donnell's 
Restaurant?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  stamp  was  neither  needed  for  the 
arrest  nor  conviction  of  the  defendant?  Was 
not  the  confession  and  Implication  of  another 
defendant  also  a  vital  cog  In  the  disposition 
of  this  case? 

CASK    NO.    11 

This  case  was  made  by  the  appearance  of 
fingerprints  on  the  bottle  of  whisky  found 
In  the  alley  in  the  rear  of  the  premises  held 
up.  The  arrest  could  have  been  made  and 
a  favorable  disposition  of  the  case  had  with- 
out the  nimaber  on  the  stamp. 

CASK     NO.     12 

This  case  was  solved  through  a  tag  num- 
ber found  on  a  car  seen  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  robbed  premises.  The  driver  was  the 
owner  of  the  car  and  whisky  similar  in 
quantity  and  size  to  that  reported  stolen 
from  the  restaurant  was  found  in  the  car. 
A  reading  of  the  chief's  own  account  of  the 
case  convinces  one  that  the  case  could  have 
been  disposed  of  In  the  same  satisfactory 
manner  had  there  been  no  stamp  number 
on  the  bottle. 

CASE    NO.     13 

This  was  a  window-breaking  case  where 
cruising  police  officers,  shortly  after  the 
bretiking,  found  the  defenc^ant  in  a  doorway 
a  few  blocks  from  the  robbed  premises.  Was 
not  the  whisky  found  on  the  defendant's 
person  the  same  make,  type,  and  size  as  re- 
ported missing  from  the  premises?  Was  the 
case  not  disposed  of  by  the  defendant  having 
admitted  the  breaking  and  larceny? 

CASE    NO.     14 

Was  not  the  case  made  by  a  minor  being 
found  on  the  street  by  police  ofBcers  at  an 
unusually  early  hour  of  the  morning?  Could 
not  the  whisky  have  been  identified  by  type 
and  size  as  reported  by  the  owner  of  the 
store?  Did  not  the  defendant  admit  the 
breaking  and  entering?  What  part  did  the 
number  on  the  stamp  actually  play  in  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  the  defendant? 
CASK   NO.    15 

What  led  the  police  to  an  airest  of  these 
defendants?  Was  it  a  window  breaking? 
Were  they  on  the  street  at  an  unusual  hour 
of  the  day  or  night?  Did  the  police  act  on  a 
tip?  What  actual  part  did  the  number  on 
the  stamp  play  in  the  arrest  and  or  convic- 
tion"' Did  one  or  more  defendants  Implicate 
one  or  more? 

CASE     NO      16 

We  are  tint  told  that  there  was  a  conviction 
in  this  ca.se.  nor  are  we  advised  as  to  how 
the  arrest  came  about,  or  what  part.  If  any, 
the  number  on  the  bottle  played  In  solving 
the  case  Had  the  defendant  ever  purchased 
whisky  in  the  store  In  question? 

CASE  NO.    17 

Tills  was  a  window  smashing  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  police  was  directed  by  a 
burglar  alarm  and  the  defendant  wa.s  found 
a  block  from  the  scene  of  the  crime  shortly 
after  the  alarm.  The  police  discovered  a 
youth  of  18  years  of  age  on  the  street  at  3:30 
in  the  morning,  or  shortly  thereafter  The 
whisky  was  taken  from  a  window  display  of 
which  each  retailer  has  an  accurate  record 
The  liquor  could  have  been  identified  ;is  com- 
ing from  the  window  In  question  without  tlie 
number  on  the  stamp 

CASE    NO      18 

This  cruse   Involved  a  safe   that    had   been 
stolen   from   a   liquor  dealer.      Was    the  safe 


belonging  to  the  liquor  dealer,  the  theft  of 
which  had  surely  been  reported  by  the  dealer 
to  the  police,  Identified  as  the  property  of 
the  liquor  dealer  by  a  stamp,  or  the  number 
on  It?  Could  the  owner  of  the  store  Identify 
his  safe?  Did  he  not  also  identify  the  whisky 
as  being  the  kind,  type,  and  size  missing  from 
his  store? 

CASE     NO.     19 

Was  not  this  case  solved  by  the  police 
because  they  were  looking  for  a  truck  re- 
ported stolen,  and  because  arresting  officers 
saw  the  truck  being  unloaded  on  the  street 
at  an  unusual  time  of  day,  which  unloading 
consisted  of  the  moving  of  five  or  six  cases 
of  whisky  from  the  truck  to  a  waiting  taxi? 
Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the  defendant  started  to 
run  when  he  saw  the  police?  Did  not  the 
owner  of  the  liquor  store  Identify  the  whisky 
as  his.  not  only  by  stamp  number  but  by 
kind,  type,  and  size  of  bottle  missing  from 
his  store? 

CASE    NO.    20 

This  is  a  window-smashing  case.  Did 
somebody  hear  or  see  the  window  breaking? 
What  directed  the  attention  of  the  police 
to  the  defendant  or  defendants?  How  were 
they  arrested?  On  the  scene?  Did  the  owner 
of  the  store  Identify  the  liquor  by  type  and 
size  missing  from  his  establishment? 

CASE  NO.  31 

How  much  liquor  was  stolen?  Could  It 
have  been  identified  by  serial  numbers  on  the 
cases?  Was  the  television  set  found  in  the 
apsu-tment  and  Identified  by  the  owner  there- 
of? Was  the  liquor  Identified  by  size  and 
type  by  the  owner  of  the  store?  Did  the 
amount  recovered  correspond  closely  to  the 
amount  the  owner  reported  missing?  How 
was  the  television  set  Identified  by  the 
owner?  Actually,  could  not  this  case  have 
been  completely  solved  and  conviction  ob- 
tained without  the  stamp  numbers  on  the 
bottles? 

CASE  NO.  22  * 

Wius  this  a  break-In  or  a  window  smashing? 
What  directed  the  attention  of  the  police 
to  the  defendant?  Was  It  a  Up,  or  was  de- 
fendant found  near  the  premises?  How  was 
the  whisky  identified? 

CASE    NO      2  3 

This  was  a  holdup  where  Uie  defendant 
was  positively  Identified  by  the  owner  of  the 
premises.  The  case  could  have  been  made 
wltliout«the  number  appearing  on  the  stamp 

CASE   NO.    24 

The  Chiefs  own  statement  of  the  facts  in 
this  case  does  not  indicate  that  the  police 
were  led  to  either  of  the  defendants  by  the 
number  on  the  stamp  on  the  bottle  recovered 
by  the  police.  Were  not  both,  or  one.  of  these 
defendants  Identified  by  the  person  held  up? 
How  did  the  police  happen  to  pick  up  these 
two  defendants'" 

CASE    NO     2  5 

This  c.i.'e  w;us  made,  according  to  the 
Chiefs  own  statement  of  the  facts  by  the 
defendants  being  Identified  by  the  complain- 
ant, and  the  Implication  of  one  of  the  de- 
fendants by  the  other;  also  by  the  recovery 
of  a  gun.  Hunter's  whisky  was  missing  from 
the  premises,  and  the  same  type  and  size  of 
whisky  was  recovered  from  411  R  Street  NW  . 
where  it  had  been  sold  by  these  men.  It  is 
submitted  that  the  number  on  the  stamp  in 
tills  ca.'ie  was  a  very  minor  piece  of  evidence. 

CASE    NO,    26 

This  case  was  solved  thro\igh  a  tip  Five 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  whisky  was  taken 
and  recovered.  Did  the  whisky  recovered 
c-orrespond  in  name,  brand,  size,  and  quan- 
tity as  that  reported  stolen  by  the  owner 
of  the  store"*  Were  Federal  serial  numbers 
on  the  cases  found "*  Could  not  the  case  have 
been  successfully  concluded  without  the 
sinimp  number  on  tlie  bottles? 
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CASE    NO,    2  7 


This  case  was  broken  by  the  tag  number 
of  a  getaway  car.  The  defendant  was  ar- 
rested In  Muskegon,  Mich.  There  Is  no  men- 
tion made  that  the  number  on  the  bottle 
played  any  part  in  the  solution  of  this  case 

CASE    NO.    2  8 

This  was  a  window  smashing  at  3  30  in 
the  morning.  The  defendant  was  arrested 
with  the- whisky  in  bis  possession.  Did  the 
whisky  recovered  from  the  defendant  cor- 
respond in  size,  type,  and  brand  and  quan- 
tity as  that  reported  stolen  by  the  owner 
of  the  store?  How  was  the  defendant  appre- 
hended? On  the  scene  at  an  early  hour  of 
the  morning?  On  a  trip?  What  part  did  the 
stamp  number  play  in  disposing  of  this  case, 
or  the  arrest  of  the  defendant? 

CASE  NO     2  0 

These  defendants  were  picked  up  on  the 
street;  one  of  them  had  a  U.S  employment 
card,  which  was  not  in  the  name  of  either 
defendant.  Was  the  alcoholic  beverage  con- 
trol stamp  In  this  case  responsible  for  its 
successful  conclusion?  Could  not  the  case 
have  been  made  with  the  employment  card 
alone?  Oould  It  not  have  been  concluded  by 
the  evidence  of  the  cashing  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  check,  and  the  subsequent 
identification  of  either  or  both  defendants  as 
having  cashed  the  same? 

CASE  NO    3  0 

Were  the  bottles  of  whisky  included  in  the 
16  cases  of  liquor  stolen  from  this  place  of 
buslneas  Identified  only  by  the  number  on  the 
bottles  or  did  not  the  merchant  In  question 
re>port  the  loes  of  16  cases  of  liquor,  and  did 
not  the  police  department  recover  exactly 
that  number?  Did  Federal  serial  numbers 
appear  on  the  cases  recovered"' 

CASE  NO    3  1 

How  were  the  defendants  apprehended^ 
Tip?  What  part  did  the  stamp  number  piny 
in  apprehending  and  or  convicting  the  de- 
fendants? 

In  conclusion,  answering  Chief  Murray's 
statement  with  regard  to  certain  untaxed 
liquors  foimd  at  the  Apex  Liquor  Store.  633 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  whisky  to  which  Chief  Murray 
makes  reference  was  a  product  purchased 
from  out  of  town  by  the  retailer  (other  than 
through  a  local  wholesaler) ,  and,  if  the  sub- 
ject law  had  been  In  effect  such  an  incident 
could  not  occur,  because  the  Alcoholic  Bev- 
erage Control  Bo€u-d  would  require  the  im- 
porting dealer  to  pay  the  tax  on  the  merchan- 
dise in  question  before  he  would  be  given  a 
I>ermit  to  import  the  same  into  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

In  not  one  case  does  the  chief  say  that  the 
numl>er  on  the  stamp  alone  was  the  sole 
cause  for  the  arrest  and  or  conviction  of  the 
defendant  in  question  To  acquiesce  In  the 
request  of  the  police  department  would 
place  a  burden  on  this  Industry,  which  Is  not 
Commensurate  with  the  results  obtained  It 
should  be  noted  that  under  the  present  re- 
porting system  whereby  the  tax  on  beers  and 
wines  are  paid  by  the  reporting  system,  over 
55  percent  of  all  packages  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages sold  In  the  District  of  Columbia  need  not 
carry  stampis. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Included  In  the 
States  using  the  reporting  system  i  notably 
Massachusetts  and  New  York)  are  some  of 
the  finest  F>olice  departments  In  the  world 
There  is  no  indication  that  any  of  these  po- 
lice departments  regard  this  Item  Important 
enough  to  request  their  authorities  to  require 
the  placing  of  a  retail  cancellation  number 
"II  their  liquor  bottles. 

It  would  be  a  panacea  for  police  work  all 
over  the  country  If  products  could  be  Identi- 
fied by  number.  Placing  a  number  on  a  shirt 
or  a  suit,  or  on  the  thousands  of  other  Items 
bought  dally  by  the  American  public  would 
certainly  place  an  outrageou.s  burden  on 
industry. 


It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  tes- 
timony of  representatives  of  ttie  industry  and 
records  of  the  tax  deptartment  indicate  that 
In  the  27  years  of  legal  liquor,  orer  1  billion 
tax  stampks  have  been  hand  canceled  by  the 
llqiK)r  Industry  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  Is  an  onerous  and  expensive  requirement 
to  foroe  upon  a  legal  Industry  In  the  light  of 
the  list  of  cases  submitted  by  Chief  Murray 
Respectfully  yours. 

Mn,FORD  F.  SCHW  ARTZ. 

My  constituent  reminds  me  that.  In  the 
act  passed  by  the  Congress,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
given  the  discretion  to  make  the  deter- 
mination regarding  the  numbering  of 
liquor  bottles;  that  the  matter  is,  there- 
fore, wltliin  the  province  of  the  Commis- 
sioners rather  than  the  Congress. 


The  Advanced  Study  Program  at 
St.  PaaFs  School 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  McINTYRE 

or   NEW    HAMPSHIKE 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1964 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  published  in  the  Concord  (N.H.t 
Daily  Monitor  of  July  25.  1964,  an  article 
entitled  "An  Experiment  at  St.  Paul's." 
I  recommend  a  reading  of  the  article  to 
each  of  my  colleagues  •who  is  interested 
in  the  success  of  new  approaches  to  sec- 
ondary education.  The  article  describes 
the  advanced  study  program,  or  the 
"ASP,"  which  is  in  effect  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  in  Concord,  N.H. 

The  ASP  is  designed  to  introduce  pub- 
lic-high-school students,  in  the  summer 
between  their  junior  year  and  their 
senior  year,  to  the  intellectual  excite- 
ment and  stimulation  of  a  high-level, 
intensive  exposure  to  academic  life.  Each 
student  completes  in  6  weeks  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  year's  college  work.  All  the 
students  live  at  St.  Paul's,  so  that,  in 
addition  to  their  classroom  work,  they 
enjoy  the  added  experience  of  living  and 
generally  sharing  the  summer  with  a 
proup  of  youngsters  of  well  above  aver- 
age ability. 

The  ASP  is  now  in  its  seventh  sum- 
mer. The  effects  on  the  students,  all  of 
whom  are  drawn  from  New  Hampshire's 
public  school  system,  have  been  remark- 
ably good. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "An  Experiment  at  St. 
Paul's."  written  by  Scott  Blakey.  and 
published  in  the  Concord  (N.H.)  Dally 
Monitor  of  July  25,  1964,  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Concord  (N.H.)   Daily  Monitor  of 
Jtoly  26.  1964] 

.^DVANCED  Studies  Program:   An  Experiment 

AT  St.  Paul's 

(By  Scott  Blakey) 

They   all   sat  In  the  small   hlgh-ceilinged 

room,  bunched  around  a  long  wooden  table 

talking  about  the  Treaty  of  'Versailles  upon 

which  Hitler  built  his  Reich. 


Outside  the  leaded  windows,  some  chii- 
dren  were  playing  and  two  birds  flitted 
through  a  dance  of  summer  love. 

The  faces  around  the  table  were  young 
eager-talking  faces  of  high  school  students 
The  table  and  the  room  belong  to  St.  Paul's 
School.  The  students  belong  to  the  school's 
unique  advanced  study  program 

THE  SEVXNTH  TEAR 

Now  in  its  seventh  stimmer.  the  ABP  has 
cut  its  own  niche  in  New  Hampshire  educa- 
tion. Its  long-range  effects  have  been  felt 
In  the  classrooms  of  the  top  colleges  in  the 
Nation. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  has  been  well 
chronicled :  a  three-pronged  design  for  the 
gifted  student,  p>otentlal  teachers,  and  work- 
ing teachers. 

The  program  for  these  exceptional  stu- 
dents is  designed  "to  supplement  and 
broaden  high  school  currlculums  and,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  enable  the  student 
to  obtain  advanced  standing  In  college."  ac- 
cording to  ASP  Director  R.  Philip  Hugny. 

TEAR  IN  e  WXEK.S 

Each  student  takes  one  coin-se  which  meets 
6  days  a  week  for  a  minimum  total  of  21 
periods  a  week.  He  completes  the  major 
substance  of  a  year's  work  In  6  weeks.  In 
addition,  each  student  carries  a  required 
English  course  which  meets  three  times  a 
week. 

The  summer  school  day  follows  a  pattern 
set  by  the  regular  winter  school:  classes  in 
the  morning,  athletics  and  free  time  In  the 
afternoon,  study  at  night. 

AT  HIGH  SPEED 

Courses  offered  this  year  are  advanced 
biology,  advanced  chemistry,  advanced  phys- 
ics, calculus  I  and  U.  concepts  of  mathe- 
matics, German  I  and  n.  Greek  I  and  II. 
Russian  I  and  II.  and  modern  European 
history. 

These  are  tough  courses  on  the  college 
level  They  are  made  more  difficult  by  the 
speed  at  which  they  are  taught.  It  is  per- 
haps this  aspect  which  ellnUnates  any  form 
of  parochialism  among  the  various  students 
from  different,  sometimes  rival,  high  schools 
"Life  here  is  so  different.  It  bears  little 
resemblance  to  anything  the  students  have 
known  before,"  Director  Hugny  said.  "It 
eliminates  this  parochialism  you  speak  ot 
There  Is  a  new  climate  for  them. 

"The  metamorphosis  takes  place  within  a 
few  days.  So  instead  of  being  from  Nashua 
High  or  Concord  High,  two  students  will  be 
from  Simpson  House  or  in  modem  European 
history. 

"For  naany,  it  is  the  first  time  away  from 
home.  It  Is  the  first  time  they  have  lived  to- 
gether with  a  group  of  people.  The  ramifica- 
tions of  this  boarding  school  situation  are 
not  found  In  day  school. 

REQUniEO     OF     ALL 

"Another  integrating  factor  is  the  English 
classes  here.  All  students,  regardless  of  their 
course,  must  take  English,"  Hugny  said 

But  there  are  other  problems  in  speeding 
up( bright  students. 

•One  criticism  of  the  boarding  educational 
pl«t,  has  been  its  ivc«-y  tower  syndrome  It 
cAnfcapp>en  in  a  college  situation.  It  most 
certafjily  can  occiu-  In  the  St.  Paul's  setup 

The  Ivory  tower  outlook  Is  education  in  a 
vacuum.  "Theory  and  problems  are  discussed 
In  the  safety  of  a  classroom  Insulated  from 
the  outside  world.  Infected  by  a  high  school 
student,  with  another  year  of  secondary 
school,  and  college  ahead  of  him.  the  syn- 
drome can  be  serious. 

Hugny  answered  the  question  about  ivory 
towerism""  in  two  ways. 

PHENOMENAL    WORK 

"First,"  Hugny  said,  "these  kids  are  doing 
a  year's  wort.  In  6  weeks,  a  tremendous 
achievement.  Their  work  Is  quite  phenom- 
enal.   But  they  are  capable  of  doing  it. 
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•'We've  put  81fl  students  through  the  pro- 
gram in  6  years.  Only  36  have  failed  to  meet 
the  requirements.  But  the  point  la  kids  with 
that  workload  are  pretty  busy. 

"In  their  courses,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  history  classes,  not  a  great  deal 
of  time  Is  Bp>ent  In  the  classrooms  relating 
the  study  material  to  the  Immediate  outside 

world. 

"On  the  other  hand,  you  have  the  Inherent 
power  of  the  boarding  school."  Hugny  con- 
tinued. "Students,  teachers  and  college  In- 
terns live  and  dine  together.  ThU  Is  where 
the  give  and  take  takes  place.  And  this  Is 
where,  perhaps.   It   should  take  place. 

•Those  kids  lap  It  up."  Hugny  said  "  In- 
deed, the  atmosphere  on  the  campus,  the  in- 
terplay between  student  and  master,  makes 
a  sterile  Intellectuallsm  highly  unlikely  If 
not  downright  Impossible. 

This  atmosphere  was  well  pegged  by  the 
school  rector.  Dr.  Matthew  M.  Warren.  He 
wrote  it  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly  magazine. 

ENRICH.    EXCITE 

Dr.  Warren  said,  "One  objective,  seldom 
stated  but  taken  for  granted,  was  to  bring 
the  students  into  a  community  life  which 
would  enrich,  deepen,  and  excite  them  to 
accept  larger  social  responsibility  as  well  as 
academic  intensity. 

"In  the  ASP  setting,  there  was  to  be  no 
-  apology  for  being  Intellectually  able,  no 
apology  fCM-  working  hard  at  academic  sub- 
jects, no  apology  for  struggling  to  excel. 

"It  was  hoped  that  living  In  such  a  com- 
munity, even  briefly,  would  enable  students 
to  reorganize  their  talent  and  ability,  de- 
velop them  fully,  and  at  the  same  time  help 
them  to  become  human,  approachable,  and. 
above  all,  decently  responsible,"  he  added. 

And  that  was  that.  But,  after  «  weeks 
of  Intensive  learning,  life  In  a  truly  Intel- 
lectual community,  being  able  to  work  freely 
and  participate  with  all  the  stops  pulled, 
what  happens  when  Its  all  over? 

WHAT    NEXT? 

What  happens  to  the  bright  student  when 
he  Is  tossed  back  Into  the  often  cruel  apathy 
and  an tl- Intellectual  atmosphere  of  his  own 

school. 

"Seven  years  ago.  we  didn't  have  an  answer 
to  that  quesUon."  Phil  Hugny  admitted. 
"But  we  dont  worry  any  more.  The  stu- 
dents here  simply  fling  themselves  back  into 
their  own  schools. 

"Several  have  started  literary  societies,  and 
humanities  groups.  One  boy  went  back  and 
started  a  Russian  language  group  for  the 
adults  In  his  community. 

"Of  course."  Hugny  said,  "they  come  to  the 
advanced  program  between  their  Junior  and 
senior  years.  They  will  be  In  their  final  year 
of  high  school  when  they  return  In  the  fall. 
Also,  being  a  senior  carries  some  weight. 

"A  number  of  former  ASP  students  have 
said  the  pace  and  rigors  of  the  summer.  In- 
cluding the  building  of  study  habits,  re- 
sulted in  (1)  more  academic  work  done  effi- 
ciently, and  (2)  a  greater  role  In  high  school 
extracurricular  activities,  becaiise  of  In- 
creased efficiency  In  planning  their  work," 
Hugny  said. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  IMPACT 

Equally  important  is  the  psychological 
Impact  of  the  crash  program  on  the  young 
students.  According  to  Hugny.  the  160  ASP 
studenU  span  all  social,  economic,  and  geo- 
graphic levels.  Basically,  he  says,  they  are 
a  stable  group. 

For  most,  the  pace  and  the  pressures  of 
the  program  Is  the  toughest  situation  they 
have  faced.  "These  kids  have  got  their  necks 
stuck  way  out."  Hugny  says. 

What  the  ASP  program  does  is  condition 
the  students  for  college.  They  have  theo- 
retically, already  begun  the  adjustment  other 
beginning  college  students  face  In  their  first 
weeks  of  college.  This  put  them  In  better 
stead. 
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For  others,  the  psychological  Impact  comes 
when  they  realized  that  are  no  longer  the 
smartest  student  In  the  claas.  They  find 
themselves  surrounded  by  those  of  their  own 
a^e  group  who  are  as  smart  or  smarter  than 
they.  This  can  be  a  bit  of  a  blow.  Hugny 
says. 

But  In  the  atmosphere  of  the  ASP,  under 
the  rigors  of  getting  the  work  done,  the  ad- 
justment comes.  The  work  Itself,  also  ams  as 
an  equalizer. 

MEASURE    or    ACCOMPLISHMENT 

They  learn  that  accomplishment  l»  not 
necessarily  measured  by  number  grades.  A 
73,  for  example,  does  not  always  mean  below 
average.  Indeed,  final  grades  in  the  ASP  are 
not  numbers,  but  only  the  words  "superior.  ' 
•satisfactory,"  or  "unsatisfactory. "' 

"After  all."  Hugny  says,  "these  kids  are 
doing  college  work.  How  can  you  grade  them 
on  the  high  school  level?" 

According  to  Rector  Warren,  several  high 
school  principals  say  before  ASP  existed,  less 
than  half  of  their  students  would  have  con- 
sidered college  as  a  possibility  for  themselves. 
Fewer  still  would  have  attempted  to  enter 
some  great  university  because  of  mistaken 
notions  of  social  prestige  or  ignorance,  finan- 
cial aid  or  lack  of  incentive. 

Dr.  Warren  added  that  during  the  sum- 
mer at  St.  Paul's,  "many  students  develop 
academic  humility  In  the  ASP.  They  are  con- 
fronted for  the  first  time  with  the  news  that 
they,  too,  may  be  wrong." 

POVERTT    NO    ISSUE 

The  ASP  does  not  consider  pxjverty  Ju.st 
cause  to  deny  Intellectual  curiosity.  A  stu- 
dent who  qualifies  on  every  count  except 
money  is  given  financial  aid.  The  aid  pro- 
gram draws  from  broad  funds. 

For  science  and  ■math  a.sslstance  comes 
through  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
For  others,  a  variety  of  funds  and  endow- 
ments pay  the  tab. 

Cost  of  the  program  runs  about  $100,000 
a  year.  The  per-pupll  cost  averages  about 
$600.  The  program  Is  an  all-inclusive  New 
Hampslilre  program.  For  example,  only 
Granite  State  students  may  go  to  the  ASP. 
The  University  of  New  Hampshire  does  the 
testing.  Keene  State  College  handles  the 
headache  of  making  sure  students  and  In- 
structors get  credits  due  them. 

Also,  principals  In  all  the  State's  public 
and  parochial  high  schools  have  the  chore 
of  weeding  out  the  best  students  and  assist- 
ing them  with  their  application  blanks.  The 
State  board  of  education  works  closely  with 
St  Paul's  on  currlculums. 

WHAT     DOES    IT    MEAN? 

And  what  does  it  all  mean? 

On  one  level  It  means  a  better  chance  for 
students  wanting  to  go  on  to  college,  or  more 
cruelly,  students  whom  we  can  ill-afford  not 
to  have  In  college. 

Last  year,  for  example,  there  were  32  stu- 
dents who  applied  to  Harvard  College.  Only 
nine  were  admitted.  Of  this  nine,  seven  are 
coming,  eight  have  8cholarshii>8. 

Eight  of  the  nine  spent  at  least  one  sum- 
mer at  St.  Paul's. 

Of  the  800-odd  students  who  attended 
previous  ASP  sessions,  more  than  99  percent 
have  gone  on  to  college.  And  more  than  90 
percent  went  to  the  first  college  of  their 
choice. 

On  another  level,  the  ASP  Is  a  goal  in  it- 
self. Unrealistic?  "Not  at  all,"  says  Director 
Hugny.  "This  is  not  a  false  Incentive  to  do 
better  In  high  school. 

"The  student  In  a  small  high  school  may 
feel  that  St.  Paul's  is  the  foot  In  the  door  he 
needs  to  get  Into  a  good  college.  Again,  col- 
lege Is  still  really  remote  to  a  Junior  high 
school  student.  But  the  ASP.  taken  In  high 
school.  Is  not  that  far  away."  This  Is  hardly 
false  Incentive. 

Hugny  tells  of  a  brilliant  student  who  had 
decided    on    an    obscure    Vermont    college. 


Then  he  happened  on  St  Paul's  and  the  sum- 
mer of  challenge.  The  youth  later  graduat«d 
magna  cum  laude  from  Oornell  and  Is  now 
doing  graduate  work  at  Harvard. 

Air    TtTD   TO   ASP? 

There  are  those  Involved  In  the  ASP  who 
hope  to  see  Its  end.  Not  because  they  dis- 
like the  program  But,  rather,  that  the  New 
Hampshire  school  system  will  one  day  offer 
the  advanced  courses  St  Paul's  does  now  and 
there  will  no  longer  be  a  need  for  the  special 
limited  program. 

.SUMMING    UP 

ASP  hius  already  made  lUelf  felt  in  the 
sometimes  frigid  world  of  education.  Its 
team-teaching  system,  coupling  a  prospective 
student -teacher  or  grad  student  with  a  mas- 
ter has  caught  fire.  These  posts  are  highly 
«ought.  More  than  50  applications  fur  In- 
ternships were  received  during  the  winter. 

At  St  Pauls  now  are  30  teacher  and  coun- 
selor-interns. They  come  from  colleges  such 
as  Mlddlebury.  Princeton,  Yale  and  Harvard, 
Mount  Holyoke.  Wellesley.  Regis  and  Oberlln, 
others  are  from  the  State  university  and 
Stale  secondary  schools. 

What  do  those  who  began  the  program 
think  of  It?  Dr.  Warren  summed  It  up  best, 
perhaps : 

"But  the  success  of  the  program,"  he  wrote, 
"has  fortified  our  belief  that  the  Intellectual 
hunger  of  the  gifted  student  Is  greater  than 
many  of  us  ever  dau-ed  to  Imagine." 
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The  Meaning  of  a  National  Jamboree 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  4,  1964 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Eagle 
Scout  Allan  E.  Kephart.  of  Glencoe, 
Minn.,  sent  me  a  report  he  prepared  on 
his  experiences  at  the  national  jamboree 
this  year,  and  I  would  like  to  share  his 
insight  with  a  my  colleagues. 

Young   Kepharfs  report  follows: 
The  Meaning  or  a  National  Jamborei 
(By  Allan  Kephart) 

As  I  entered  the  grounds  of  our  sixth  na- 
tional Jamboree  at  Valley  Forge,  I  could  not 
help  but  feel  that  U  was  truly  a  showcase 
to  America  and  the  world. 

On  Friday.  July  17.  an  army  of  over  50,000 
Scouts  was  welcomed  to  Valley  Forge  by  the 
spirits  of  Oen.  George  Washington's  Con- 
tinental Army  of  1777. 

On  July  18,  all  of  our  campflres  In  Valley 
Forge  blazed  to  life  at  the  close  of  the  Amer- 
ican Heritage  Day.  At  the  same  time.  Scouts 
across  the  Nation,  as  well  as  all  our  Scouts 
back  home.  Joined  the  thousands  of  heritage 
campflres  to  honor  the  Ideals  symbolized 
by  Valley  Forge. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge  devoted  exten- 
sive time  and  energy  to  this  understanding. 
Why?  Because  America's  tradition  Is  strong 
in  their  hearts;  because  they  recognize  the 
need  to  pass  on  to  our  Nation's  youth  the 
concepts  of  courage,  patriotism,  and  rever- 
ence embodied  In  the  deeds  of  General 
Washington  and  his  troops. 

I  am.  Indeed,  proud  to  have  been  a  part 
of  our  sixth  national  Jamboree  which  ended 
July  24th.  I  am  sure  this  Jamboree  demon- 
strated that  this  was  Scouting  and  democ- 
racy at  Its  very  best. 


I  am  hoping  that  every  citizen  In  our 
communities,  as  well  as  the  Nation,  feel  that 
they  had  bad  a  great  part  In  helping  provide 
the  finance*  and  know-how  for  our  youth, 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  And.  at  the 
same  time,  our  Scouts  and  leaders  return  to 
their  homes  with  added  riches,  new  friends, 
new  skills,  and  a  fresh  sense  of  responsi- 
bility that  this  Nation  deserves  the  best  they 
can  give  in  payment  for  ail  that  our  Nation 
ha.s  given  them. 


Body  Blow  to  Castro 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3,  1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  rfecent  action  taken  against  Com- 
munist Cul>a  by  the  Organization  of 
America  States  ranks  among  the  most 
significant  steps  yet  Instituted  against 
Castro. 

The  real  significance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  action  was  taken  by  the  free  na- 
tions of  this  hemisphere  themselves,  and 
put  each  of  those  countries  squarely  on 
record  as  against  the  Communist  sys- 
tem In  this  hemisphere. 

One  of  Florida's  leading  pap>ers,  the 
Palm  Beach  Post,  has  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  the  OAS  sanctions  and.  in  an 
articulate  editorial,  aptly  termed  the 
-sanctions  a  "body  blow"  to  Castroism. 

I  urge  that  the  Palm  Beach  Post  edi- 
torial be  included  In  the  Record  at  this 
l)oint: 

Body   Blow   to   Castko 

Fidel  Castro  may  rant  till  his  beard 
smolders  but  all  his  invective  will  not 
change  the  fact  that  Latin  America  is  be- 
ginning to  recognize  that  he  and  the  pxaison- 
ous  system  he  represents  are  Inimical  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Foreign  ministers  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  meeting  in  Washington  last 
week,  served  notice  that  communism  Is  un- 
welcome In  this  part  of  the  world  and  that 
the  Americas  will  not  tolerate  the  Castro 
brand  of  aggression 

The  OAS  voted  sanctions  against  the  Cu- 
ban Communist  regime  that  could  re.sult  in 
Its  downfall  If  fully  Implemented  Member 
st.'ites  are  bound  by  the  agreement  to  sever 
diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba  and  suspen- 
sion of  all  trade  except  food  and  medicines. 

The  OAS  also  served  notice  on  Ciistro  that 
military  force  may  be  used  If  aggres.'Jion 
against  Latin  American  nations  does  i;ot 
cease. 

Big  question,  of  rourse  i.s  the  extent  to 
which  these  "mandatory  '  sanction-s  will  be 
honored  by  the  signatory  nations  Four 
vot.^  against  the  agreement — Mexico.  Chile. 
Uruguay,  and  Bolivia — the  American  nations 
which  still  have  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba 

All  of  them,  to  some  degree  are  under 
Communist  influence  Mexico,  particularly, 
has  been  reluctant  to  rile  its  Red  elements 
by  breaking  with  Castro  But  Mexico  in- 
aiigurates  a  new  President  In  December  and 
the   picture  could   change   then. 

In  the  meantime,  Castro  will  find  his  water 
cut  off  In  most  of  the  other  nations  of  South 
and  Central  America,  leaving  him  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  stew  In  his  own  Juk-e 


Editorial  Commeiits  on  tbe  "Ranger  7" 
Historic  Flight 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or  KINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4,  1964 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
are  rightly  proud  of  the  achievements  of 
Ranger  7.  They  have  followed  with  in- 
tense Interest  the  details  of  this  shot 
and  studied  the  historic  photographs  of 
the  moon's  surface. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record  some  representative 
editorial  comments  from  the  Nation's 
press  on  this  great  scientific  and  techni- 
cal achievement: 


I  From  the  Washington   (DC 
Aug.  1,  1964] 
Wow 


Post. 


Fie  on  those  dullards  who  claim  that  the 
frequency  and  predictability  of  space  shots 
has  substituted  routine  for  romance  and 
taken  the  excitement  out  of  man's  explora- 
tions beyond  the  earth.  The  United  States 
has  Just  bundled  up  six  television  cameras 
Into  a  capsule  of  numbing  sophistication  and 
fired  the  whole  package  through  almost  a 
quarter-million  miles  of  uncharted  vastness. 
This  package,  known  as  Ranger  7,  had  as  Its 
target  a  small  body  known  commonly  as  the 
moon.  Its  mission  was  to  turn  on  those 
cameras  a  thousand  or  so  miles  away,  while 
going  at  about  10  times  the  speed  of  sound, 
and  to  transmit  pictures  of  the  moon's  sur- 
face back  to  earth  as  It  plummeted  Into  the 
Sea  of  Clouds. 

Well,  sir,  Ranger  7  did  It.  Everything 
clicked  In.  snapped  out.  plugged  on,  kicked 
off,  turned  up,  and  locked  down  precisely  the 
way  the  scientists  and  the  computers  had 
figured.  This  was  like,  well,  like  taking  pic- 
tures of  the  moon.  A  few  thousand  frames 
from  the  television  cameras  came  silently 
whirring  back  across  a  quarter-million  miles 
of  uncertainty,  their  homecoming  surer  than 
any  pigeon's  and  their  return  as  welcome  as 
any  prodigal  son's.  We're  not  the  boasting 
sort,  of  course.  We  Just  think  that  an  ab- 
solutely fantastic  and  fiabbergasting  Job  has 
been  done,  and  we're  thrilled. 


I  From  the  New  Tork  (N.T  i   Herald  Tnbiuie. 

Aug.  1.  19641 

Rangek,  Raven  to  the  Moon 

Odin,  according  to  the  old  Norse  mythol- 
ogy, h£id  two  ravens,  Hugen  and  Munin,  who 
scouted  the  whole  world  for  him  every  day, 
reporting  on  events  that  might  Interest  the 
lord  of  Valhalla.  These  winged  legmen  have 
met  their  match:  Ravgcr  7  has  crossed  the 
-seas  of  space  to  tell  the  world  things  hitherto 
only  guessed  about  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

Everyone  who  has  fired  off  a  Fourth  of  July 
rocket  assembled  a  radio  set.  or  taken  snap- 
shots with  a  box  camera,  has  some  appre- 
ciation of  the  elements  that  went  into  Ranger 
7's  flight.  Yet  the  vast  power,  the  tremen- 
dous intricacy  and  sophistication,  of  an  ap- 
paratus that  can  send  itself  to  the  moon, 
crashland  there  accurately,  and  supply  a 
pictorial  record  of  the  unknown  panoramas 
unfolding  before  it,  can  still.  In  an  age  of  sci- 
entific miracles,  evoke  awe.  It  Is  as  if  the 
world  had  a  detachable  eye  that  could  be  sent 
roaming  through  space  to  observe  Its  wonders. 

Ranger  7's  expedition  is,  of  course,  only  a 
prelude   to  a  greater,   more  daring,  venture. 


when  man  himself  shall  cruise  to  the  moon 
and,  hopefully,  bring  back  personal  accounts 
of  the  great,  wblte  satellite.  How  many 
problems  remain  to  be  solved  liefore  some 
human  Hugen  or  Munin  can  make  this  voy- 
age may  be  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Ranger 
7  was  one  success  among  a  dozen  American 
attempts  at  lunar  observation  by  missile. 
And,  after  all,  men  cannot  yet  be  sent  back 
to  the  earth  by  TV:  a  spaceship  that  can 
encompass  a  trip  back  from  the  moon,  with- 
out the  t)eneflt  of  the  elaborate  ground  in- 
stallations used  for  launchlngs  from  Cape 
Kennedy,  will  be  something  new  under  the 
sun — and  moon. 

Nevertheless,  what  has  already  been  ac- 
complished offers  promise  of  what  is  yet  to 
be.  What  the  eye  cannot  see,  the  old  adage 
has  It,  the  heart  does  not  desire.  Now  the  eye 
is  seeing  the  moon,  In  detail,  and  the  heart 
can  aspire  to  It. 


IFrom  the  New  York   (NY.)    Times.   Aug    1, 
1964) 

Lunar  Mission  Accomplished 

In  the  few  minutes  that  Its  cameras  op- 
erated yesterday  morning.  Ranger  7  obtamed 
and  transmitted  to  the  earth  more  detailed 
information  about  the  moon  thtm  man  has 
ever  had  before.  Before  the  equipment  on 
this  rocket  performed  Its  historic  mission, 
this  planet's  knowledge  of  Its  lunar  satellite 
had  come  primarily  from  telescopes  But 
even  the  most  powerful  such  Instrument  can 
see  far  less  clearly  and  precisely  across  the 
nearly  quarter  million  miles  that  separate 
us  from  the  moon  than  could  the  cameras 
on  Ranger  7  taking  pictures  from  a  few  hun- 
dred or  tens  of  miles  away.  During  the  last 
quarter  hour  of  its  flight  Ranger  7  was  In 
effect  a  mobile  astronomical  observatory 
gathering  and  transmitting  lunar  data  that 
scientists  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain by  any  means  at  their  dlsp>osal. 

The  Immediate  purpose  of  the  Ranger 
voyage  was  to  gain  information  needed  to 
plan  equipment  for  use  In  the  effort  to  send 
men  to  the  moon.  Until  now  the  char- 
acter of  the  lunar  surface  has  been  a  subject 
of  heated  dispute.  There  has  been  no  prior 
way  to  know  in  detail  how  regular  or  irreg- 
ular that  surface  is.  nor  whether  the  moon's 
upper  layer  consists  of  hard  rock  or  of  a 
more  or  less  thick  mantle  of  dust.  Now  a 
major  beginning  has  been  made  toward  ob- 
taining the  vital  data  on  these  points. 

Ironically,  however,  the  Ranger  7  success 
must  again  raise  the  question  of  how  urgent 
it  Is  to  send  a  man  to  the  moon.  Many 
scientists  who  are  dubious  about  the  vast 
sums  being  spent  on  Project  Apollo  have 
pointed  out  tliat  enormous  amounts  of  in- 
formation about  the  earth's  nearest  heavenly 
neighbor  can  be  obtained  far  more  cheaply 
by  unmanned  rcxkets  like  Ranger  7 .  These 
can  bring  Instruments  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  moon,  and  can  also  land  them  softly 
on  the  lunar  surface  to  take  samples  of  the 
environment  there,  analyze  It  and  radio  the 
findings  back  to  this  planet. 

Ranger's  pictures  of  the  moon  will  properly 
be  made  available  to  all  nations  and  thus 
will  aid  the  scientists  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  lands  as  well  as  American  re- 
searchers. This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  follows 
the  sound  precedent  the  Soviet  Union  set 
almost  5  years  ago  when  it  released  the  his- 
toric pictures  of  the  dark  side  of  the  moon 
taken  by  Limik  3.  Proud  as  this  country 
has  reason  to  be  of  Ranger  7s  accomplish- 
ment, we  can  only  conjecture  how  much 
more  rapidly  and  cheaply  Its  photographs 
could  have  been  obtained  had  Soviet  and 
American  scientists  been  able  to  pool  their 
efforts  and  resources  years  ago.  rather  than 
being  required  to  pursue  their  efforts  in  com- 
petitive— and  costly — isolation.  The  case  fcM- 
a  unified  international  effort  to  reach  the 
moon — as  urged  by  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
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Johnaon — U  strengrthened  by  every  consldera- 
tlon  of  the  needleM  waste  and  duplication 
that  have  marked  humanity's  space  explora- 
tion to  date. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 
Aug.  1.  1964] 
Basic  Sttp  to  the  Moon 
There  is  a  subdued  quality  about  elation 
ot     American      space     scientists     over     the 
thoroughgoing  success  of  the  13th  try  by  the 
United  States   to  expand   mankind's   knowl- 
edge of  the  surface  of   the  moon,  which  U 
understandable   In    the   light   of    the   disap- 
pointments that  have  resulted  from  all  our 
previous  efforts. 

To  be  sure.  Harris  M.  Schurmeler.  R.-\nger 
project  manager.  Is  said  to  have  looked  ec- 
static. And  Dr.  William  H.  Pickering,  Di- 
rector of  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  In 
Pasadena,  much  criticized  for  past  failures, 
has  proclaimed  that  "this,  was  a  textbcxik  op- 
eration.'" But  we  like  much  better  the  reac- 
tion of  Kenneth  Oatland.  vice  president  of 
the  British  Interplanetary  Society,  who  called 
the  U.S.  moonshot  "a  stupendous  achieve- 
ment." 

That  la  exactly  what  It  was.  and  nothing 
that  has  gone  before  can  take  away  from 
lt3  present  and   future   Importance. 

President  Johnson's  message  of  congratu- 
lations to  all  who  helped  with  this  project 
reflects  the  pride  of  the  whole  country.  The 
pictures  Uansmltted  back  to  the  earth  may 
not  provide  all  the  answers  we  need  to  go 
ahead  full  speed  with  preparations  for  land- 
ing a  piloted  space  vehicle  on  the  moon's 
surface,  but  they  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  necessary  Information  can  be  ob- 
tained— and  soon  will  be. 

It  Isn't  only  the  U.S.  moon  ex!)eriments 
that  have  run  Into  trouble,  as  President 
Johnson  pointed  out.  The  Bus-slans  have 
been  as  secretive  about  their  moon  failures 
as  about  the  actual  space  knowledge  they  are 
accumulating.  Our  American  space  scien- 
tists have  no  such  secrets. 

That  may  well  be  one  reason  why  this 
basic  step,  as  President  Johnson  calls  it.  was 
finally  accomplished— before  anything  nearly 
so  Impressive  could  be  announced  from  Mos- 
cow. We  expect  that  from  this  point  on  the 
prowess  of  our  space  scientists  will  look  bet- 
ter and  better. 

One  perfect  shot  In  a  baker's  dozen  may 
not  seem  like  so  much  to  tx>a8t  about,  but 
It  Isn't  half  bad  for  beginners,  and  the 
United  States  Is  only  beginning  In  space. 
The  world  hasn't  seen  anything  yet.  Walt 
until  that  next  moonshot 

[Prom    the   Chicago    (111  )    Tribune.    Aug     1, 
19641 
Ai-L    Systems    Were    "Go" 
Prom    every    Indication.    Ranger    7    was    a 
brilliant  success.     Its  close-up   photographs 
promise   to  teach   us   more  about    the  sur- 
face of  the  moon  than  we  have  learned  from 
all  of  our  previous  shots  combined.     We  can 
all  be  Justly  proud  of  the  many  scientists  and 
technicians  whose  skill   and   care   helped   to 
niake   the  shot  a  success. 

Tlie  six  cameras  of  Ranger  7  m;ide  and 
transmitted  perhaps  4.000  photographs  which 
Harris  M.  Schurmeler,  Ranger  project  man- 
ager, said  were  "extremely  good  " 

"I  think  the  public  will  be  able  to  distin- 
guish quite  a  few  details,"  he  said.  "If  the 
pictures  are  sharply  contrasted— with  light 
and  shadow — we  ought  to  be  able  to  see 
something  the  size  of  a  row  meters-  .say,  the 
size  of  a  Volkswagen." 

This  Is  an  amazing  achievement  But 
Ranger  7  s  success  does  not  lie  In  any  single 
achievement.  It  was  not  the  first  rix:ket  to 
hit  the  moon;  both  Russian  and  American 
spacecraft  have  done  that  before.  It  was  not 
the  first  shot  to  land  with  such  precision  on 
the  planned  target;  Ranger  6  did  that  last 
Februarv  Nor  was  It  the  first  to  take  photo- 
graphs of  the  moon  and  transmit  them  back 
to  earth;   the  Russians  did  that  long  ago. 


But  though  Ranger  6  hit  right  on  target, 
its  cameras  dldnt  work.  And  while  merely 
hitting  the  moon  U  an  achievement  which 
would  have  astonished  our  forefathers,  there 
is  no  longer  very  much  It  can  teach  us  that 
we  don't  already  know.  And  although  the 
Russian  cameras  worked,  their  rocket  was 
37.000  miles  off  course.  While  taking  photo- 
graphs from  a  spaceship  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion miles  away  and  transmitting  them  back 
to  earth  Is  another  achievement  which  would 
have  seemed  unbelievable  a  few  years  ago, 
the  Rus.slan  photographs  were  taken  from 
too  great  a  distance  to  be  of  much  use. 

Thus  the  real  achievement  of  Ranger  7 
was  that  all  of  lU  Important  Instruments 
worked  and  that  they  all  worked  at  once. 
This  Is  the  Important  thing  In  an  endeavor 
where  the  tiniest  flaw  In  any  one  Instru- 
ment can  spoil  the  flight  and  result  In  an- 
other $30  million  flxzle. 

When  and  If  the  time  comes  to  send  men 
to  the  moon,  there  will  be  all  the  more 
gadgets  to  go  wrong  and  It  will  he  all  the 
more  Important  that  none  of  them  do  so. 
Tlie  odds  that  everything  will  work  properly 
will  be  more  remote  than  ever,  and  the  costs 
will  be  t;reater  than  ever. 

As  President  Johnson  said,  Riingcr  76 
success  Is  "a  basic  step  forward  In  our  or- 
derly progress"  toward  putting  a  man  on 
the  moon.  But  let's  not  forget  that  word 
"orderly,"  and  let's  also  keep  the  moon 
In  Its  proper  perspective.  Orderly  progress 
means  that  when  we  study  the  photographs 
and  other  Information  gained  from  Ranger  7, 
we  must  not  ask  simply  how  we  are  to  put  a 
man  on  the  moon;  we  must  keep  asking  how- 
much  more  can  \j(e  learned  by  putting  a  man 
on  the  moon  and  whether  It  Is  as  urgent  and 
Important  as  the  last  two  administrations 
seem  to  think. 

After  all.  there  are  a  lot  of  ways  to 
spend  up  to  >40  billion  right  here  at  home, 
if  it's  going  to  be  spent  anyway,  and  many 
of  them  would  be  more  constructive  than 
reaching  the  moon. 

[From    the  Washington    (D.C.)    Dally   News. 

Aug.  1.19641 

Tia-rvisiNG  th  e  Moon 

Seldom    has    the    speed    of    events    In    tills 

20th  centiu-y  age  been  so  dramatized  as  by 

Americas  successful  picture-snapping  lunar 

robot. 

Most  of  us  can  recall  the  day,  not  so  very 
long  ago,  when  It  was  Impossible  to  transmit 
an  Image  even  across  a  room.  Yet  here  we 
are  televising  the  moon  from  Its  front  yard — 
a  quarter-million  miles  from  the  earth. 

The  success  of  the  Ranger  mission  not 
only  renects  the  rapidity  with  which  scien- 
tific and  technical  knowledge  is  being  accu- 
mulated and  exploited.  It  also  represents  a 
significant  milestone  on  a  historic  road  to 
manned  exploration  of  the  moon — the  first 
extraterrestrial  object  earthllngs  are  destined 
to  set  foot  on. 

The  closeup  pictures  of  the  moon  are 
needed  to  help  design  the  ship  which  some 
day  win  ferry  astronauts  to  the  lunar  sur- 
face. For  nobody  down  here  really  knows 
how  hard  or  soft  or  smooth  or  craggy  It  Is 
up  there. 

Getting  closetips  of  the  moon  has  not  been 
easy.  The  United  States  had  to  try  five 
times,  over  a  period  of  2i2  years,  before  It 
succeeded.  Many  more  attempts,  to  obtain 
even  more  detailed  data  on  the  lunar  sur- 
face, win  follow.  And  some  more  failures 
are  certainly  In  store. 

Nor  Is  this  undertaking  cheap.  The  Ranger 
project  Itself  carries  a  price  tag  of  about 
$260  million,  and  It  Is  only  part  of  the  over- 
all program  to  land  men  on  the  moon— a 
program  which  will  cost  at  least  120  billion 
before  decade's  end. 

Since  the  late  President  Kennedy  set  a 
manned  lunar  landing  as  the  prime  goal  of 
our  .space  program,  a  goal  endorsed  almost 
unanimously    by   Congress,    there    has    been 


some  disenchantment — and  growing  discon- 
tent. 

But  the  United  Statee  Is  so  committed  to 
the  moon  program  it  would  be  difficult  to 
switch  signals  now,  despite  the  second 
thoughts  many  people  may  be  having  about 
such  an  undertaking. 

Actually,  the  lunar  excursion  is  no  mere 
exercise  in  technical  highjlnks.  It  Is  a 
demonstration  of  man's  ceaseless,  boundless 
quest  for  knowledge — and  one  which.  In  the 
end.  Is  likely  to  pay  off  as  well  as  slmlUir  past 
voyages  Into  the  unknown. 

I  From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Sunday  Star. 
Aug.  2.  19641 
Journey  to  the  Moon 
It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  sclen- 
tilic    importance    of    the    flawless    flight    of 
Ranger     7    our    picture-taking     mooncraft. 
No   single   event   of    the   space    age    to   date 
has      unlocked     so     wide     a     door     to     the 
fuller  understanding  of  the  universe  around 
us      It  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility 
that  close  analysis  of  Ranger's  pictures  by 
the  scientific  community  may  provide  price- 
less clues  to  the  nature  of  creation  Itself. 

As  a  space  spectacular  (and  these,  too. 
have  a  certain  Importance)  Ranger  7'b  flight 
occupies  a  place  in  the  front  rank,  alongside 
Sputnik  I,  the  Vostok  I  flight  of  Turl  Gagar- 
in, and  the  Venus  fly-by  exploit  of  Mariner 
II.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  two  of  these 
four  space  headllners  are  Russian  and  two 
American,  which  may  be  some  measure  of 
t.he  status  of  the  "space  race"  today. 

But  tliere  are  other  aspects  of  the  flight 
which  are  more  worthy  of  mention  than  the 
ballyhoo  phase.  There  Is,  for  example,  the 
matter  of  engineering  management — the  ty- 
ing together  of  many  advanced  technologies 
into  a  supertechnology  that  can  give  the 
human  race  pictures,  as  from  a  low-flying 
plane,  of  the  mysterious,  lifeless,  and  remote 
siu^ace  of  the  moon.  Just  one  facet  of  this 
technological  achievement,  Ranger'i  tele- 
vision camera  and  transmission  system.  Is  al- 
most too  marvelous  for  the  average  person  to 
comprehend. 

To  the  capable  and  hardworking  staff  of 
the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  of  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  which  organized 
and  carried  off  this  miracle  of  space  science, 
the  Nation  owes  a  profound  debt  of  grati- 
tude. JLP  has  taken  its  share  of  crlUclsm 
(more  ♦han  Its  share,  some  people  think)  for 
delays,  failures,  and  cost  overruns  in  the 
Ranger  prograxn.  The  work  of  the  week  Just 
past  vindicates  the  good  Judgment  and  good 
management  of  Dr.  William  H.  Pickering  and 
hU  JPL  crew,  which  no  insiders  ever  seri- 
ously questioned. 

Within  minutes  after  Ranger's  soul -satis- 
fying crash  on  the  sea  erf  clouds  Friday 
morning.  President  Johnson  was  on  the 
phone  to  Dr.  Pickering  with  a  heartfelt 
"Well  done."  Every  American  might  well 
echo  the  President's  words.  It  will  be  a  long 
time  before  anything  as  rewarding  as  Ranger 
7  s  Journey  happens  In  spmce  again. 


[From  the  New  York   (NY.)    Times,  Aug.  2. 

19641 

TRIUMPH  roR  "Ranger  7" 

Publication  of  the  first  sample  of  lunar 
pictures  taken  by  Ranger  7  confirms  with 
extraordinary  force  that  this  rocket's  flight 
has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  and  pro- 
ductive experiments  In  scientific  history. 
The  exquisite  clarity  of  the  closeupe  of  the 
moon's  .surface  transmitted  to  earth  asstire 
that  this  event  will  be  recorded  as  the  real 
beginning  of  serious  human  exploration  of 
the  moon  from  the  neighborhood  of  that 
satellite. 

The  full  exploitation  and  analysis  of  new 
Information  will  take  several  years,  but  even 
the  first  preliminary  study  has  cleared  up 
major  problems  and  dispelled  previous  Igno- 
rance on  Important  matters.  The  principal 
conclusion,  of  course,  is  that  much  of  the 


lunar  surface  Is  smooth  enough  to  be  suit- 
able for  safe  landing  on  It  of  manned  vehi- 
cle*. Areas  of  extreme  roughness,  with 
numerous  medium-sized  and  smaU  craters 
previously  unknown,  have  also  been  found, 
alerting  Project  Apollo  planners  to  the  im- 
portance of  avoiding  such  regions.  The  tettrs 
reputable  scientists  had  expressed  earlier 
about  the  possibility  that  the  moon  was 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  dust.  In  which 
vehicles  or  men  landing  there  might  be 
burled,  have  been  shown  to  be  baseless. 

The  conception  behind  Ranger  7'b  flight 
has  proved  sound,  and  there  is  every  reason 
for  confidence  that  more  such  flights  will 
greatly  extend  man's  knowledge  of  lunar 
geography  and  topog^raphy.  They  should 
also  help  answer  many  questions  about  the 
forces  that  have  shaped  this  satellite  and  Its 
weird  surface.  Clearly,  enormou^  amounts 
of  Information  about  the  moon  can  be  gath- 
ered by  unmanned  rockets,  like  Ranger  7 
carrying  cameras  and  other  Instruments. 

As  President  Johnson  Indicated  yesterday, 
the  day  is  not  distant  when  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  land  men  on  the  moon.  But  It  is 
now  plainer  than  ever  that  there  Is  no  great 
sclentlflc  necessity  for  racing  to  achieve  thlf 
goal  and  thus  vastly  increasing  the  price  in 
money  and  human  peril.  The  potentiality 
for  obtaining  eo  much  more  information 
relatively  cheaply  from  unmanned.  Instru- 
ment-carrying rockets  strengthens  the  case 
for  abandoning  the  arbitrary  1970  deadline 
for  Project  Apollo  and  substituting  a  sched- 
ule permitting  orderly  progress  toward  a 
manned  voyage  to  the  moon  without  hazards 
or  costs  dictated  only  by  the  desire  to  achieve 
this  objective  under  maximum  draft. 


fProm   the    Hartford    (Conn.)    Courant. 

Aug.   1,   1964] 

Home   Is  the  Banger,   Home  on  the  Moon 

The  news  that  Ranger  7  had  hit  Its  moon 
target  on  the  noee,  and  had  apparently  taken 
Its  4.(X)0  pictures  as  assigned,  prompted  a 
relieved  feeling  of  "Well,  it's  about  time." 
After  12  falltu-es,  including  last  year's  heart- 
breaking one  when  Ranger  6  worked  with 
laboratory  precision  except  that  Its  cameras 
didn't  go  on.  we  surely  ought  to  have  one 
.success.  Why  did  we  always  have  to  be  be- 
hind the  Russians,  who  photographed  the 
back  Side  of  the  moon  6  years  ago? 

Then  irritation  changes  to  wonder.  Man 
has  often  noted  the  contrast  between  his 
ability  to  perform  sclentlflc  miracles  and  his 
Inability  to  look  after  himself.  Here  on 
earth  we  haven't  even  yet  achieved  a  decent 
education,  according  to  ability,  for  every 
child  bom.  Yet  now.  way  up  on  a  moon 
that  through  the  ages  has  looked  to  man  as 
remote  as  the  stars  them.se Ives,  our  scien- 
tists can  make  a  machine  of  Infinite  capacity 
do  precisely  what  they  want,  and  at  the  same 
time  send  back  reports  on  how  all  Its  organs 
are  functioning.  If  one  were  to  read  the 
details  of  such  complex  maneuvers  in  science 
fiction  It  would  seem  unbelievable.  Yet  now 
It  Is  history. 

Consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  sheer 
ability  to  hit  a  precise  spot  on  the  moon,  via 
a  curved  course  of  244,000  miles.  Speak  of 
tiiklng  a  lead  on  a  duck.  Then  there  Is  the 
ability  to  maneuver  a  craft  whizzing  along  at 
2  000  miles  an  hour,  to  turn  Its  Instruments 
on  and  off.  as  readily  as  though  one  could  get 
one's  fingers  on  it.  Finally,  there  are  those 
SIX  television  cameras,  warmed  up  at  the  pre- 
cise moment,  aimed  to  get  Jtist  the  desired 
liiformation  never  before  available  to  man, 
and  then  to  have  them  take  varying  views  of 
the  lunar  surface  from  1,3(X)  miles  up  until 
they  could  picture  a  rock  the  size  of  a  card 
table.  Not  only  that,  but  to  send  the  pic- 
tures all  the  way  back.  Why,  you  begin  to 
think  they'll  actually  put  a  man  on  the  moon 
after  all — and  bring  him  back. 


[Prom   the  Santa  Monica    (Caltf.)    Evening 
cmtlot*,  Aug.  1.  19«4] 

A  Lttckt  "7";  It's  a  "Taki- 

The  magnificent  suocess  ot  Ranger  7  In  hit- 
ting the  moon  and  sending  back  thousands 
of  closeup  pictures  of  the  lunar  stirface  gave 
a  great  lift  to  the  XJB.  space  program  and 
to  America's  national  pride.  It  more  than 
made  up  for  six  previous  Ranger  failures. 

The  Nation's  top  space  scientist,  Dr.  Wern- 
her  von  Braiui,  put  it  in  brilliant  perspec- 
tive when  he  said  that  the  achievement  "will 
likely  be  the  most  significant  accomplish- 
ment In  our  luiiar  program  short  of  man 
himself  setting  his  foot  on  the  moon." 

Ranger  7'b  pictures.  In  effect,  provide  Amer- 
ican spacemen  with  a  scenic  map  of  the 
moon's  crater-pocked  surface.  "The  first 
closeup  pictures  ever  taken  of  the  moon, 
they  enable  America  to  vault  ahead  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  space  exploration. 

The  accomplishments  of  Ranger  7  un- 
doubtedly may  catise  man  to  revise  previous 
theories  about  the  composition  of  the  moon 
and  the  feasibility  and  value  of  putting  as- 
tronauts on  It.  Tlie  pictures  indicate  a  very 
unfavorable  landing  surface  on  the  closer 
side,  and  need  for  cloeeupw  of  other  areas. 
Pact  now  replaces  guesswork — even  highly 
educated  guesswork — and  a  vast  storehouse 
of  information  Is  stocked  for  future  adven- 
tures. 

The  feat  has  electrified  the  world  and 
charged  the  U.S.  space  program  with  new 
energy.  Ranger  7  has  vindicated  the  faith 
placed  In  It  by  dedicated  teams  of  scientists 
and  technicians  whose  unflagging  motto  Is: 
"The  difficult  we  do  Immediately;  the  Im- 
possible takes  a  little  time." 


Metaphor  of  the  Wall,  Establishment 
Gaate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TC«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4. 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
midst  of  the  furor  over  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  concern- 
ing prayers  in  schools,  there  is  one  ques- 
tion that  is  perhaps  most  fundamental  to 
the  entire  issue — a  question  that  has 
been  buried  beneath  the  heap  of  political 
and  emotional  verbiage  that  we  have 
been  pummeled  with  for  months  now. 
That  question  is:  do  the  people  really 
understand  the  intention  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  when  they  created  the  separ- 
ation of  church  and  state  as  set  forth 
in  the  first  amendment? 

The  answer  seems  to  be  "No,  they  do 
not,"  for  if  they  did  have  a  clear  under- 
standing, they  would  realize  the  fallacies 
of  the  arguments  presented  against  the 
interpretation  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  article  that  follows  Predrlc  Mit- 
chell, an  associate  professor  of  educa- 
tion at  Arizona  State  University,  sets 
forth  a  clear  and  logical  explanation  of 
the  intentions  of  men  like  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  founders  of  our  great  coimtry. 
They  believed  in  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state. 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  eliminated  the  emo- 
tionalism that  seems  to  blind  many 
people  to  what  Is  good  for  our  Nation  In 


the  long  run.  He  makes  clear  the  inten- 
tion of  the  writers  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  legalistic  heritage  that  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  for  the  preservation 
of  our  rights. 

I  commend  the  foUo^^ing  article  from 
the  July- August  1964  edition  of  Liberty 
magazine  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues as  being  one  that  Is  especially  in- 
formative about  the  issues  at  stake. 

The  article  follows : 
Undeh    Attack:     Metaphok    or    the    Wall, 
Establishment  Claxtsi 

(By  Frederic  Mitchell,  associate  professor  of 
education.  Arizona  State  University, 
Tempe,  Ariz.) 

The  war  to  destroy  the  First  Amendment 
barrier  against  Federal  aid  to  parochial 
schools  is  being  waged  vigorously.  Leas  pub- 
licized than  the  press  releases,  legislative 
proposals,  and  ooxirt  decisions  that  mark 
the  battlefront  is  a  more  subtle  under- 
ground campaign  to  distort  the  Intent  o(  the 
writers  of  the  Constitution.  Particularly 
singled  out  for  debunking  is  the  metaphor  of 
the  wall  of  separation  and  the  establishment 
of  religion  clause. 

The  "wall  of  separation,"  the  argument 
goes,  was  never  actually  a  wall,  and  erf  course 
the  term  does  not  appear  in  the  Oonstltutlon 
at  all.  Jefferson  said  it,  and  it  really  cannot 
mean  that  religion  should  get  no  support 
from  the  State,  for  Jefferson  arranged  for 
rellgloiis  education  at  the  State-wipported 
University  of  Virginia. 

As  for  the  establishment  of  religion 
clause,  our  forefathers  meant  only  that  the 
state  could  not  favor  one  church  over  an- 
other, not  that  churches  should  get  no  help 
from  Government. 

Both  assertions  are  fallaclotis  and  both  are 
worth  correcting,  for  if  the  principle  of  sepa- 
ration Off  church  and  state  can  be  minimlaed 
in  the  minds  of  our  citizens,  the  way  will  be 
opened  not  only  for  aid  to  institutions  of 
the  church  but  also  for  the  abtues  of  church- 
state  union  that  caused  our  forefathers  to 
wTlte  the  first  amendment  in  the  first  place, 

JEFFERSON:   A   SHELL  OAICX 

What  did  Jefferson  do  about  religious  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Virginia? 

As  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
fix  the  site  of  the  university.  Jefferson  wrote 
possibly  the  first  reference  to  religion  in  the 
im^iverslty's  hlstcM^  in  the  report  of  X818  to 
the  Virginia  Legislattu-e.  What  he  said  there 
was  this:  "In  conformity  with  the  principle* 
of  our  constitution  •  •  •  we  have  proposed 
no  professor  of  divinity  *  •  •  na  the  proofs 
few  the  being  of  God  •  •  •  ndu  be  within 
the  province  of  the  professor  erf  ethics."  >  He 
went  on  to  say,  "It  is  supposed  probable  that 
a  building  of  somewhat  more  size  In  the 
middle  of  the  grounds  may  be  called  for  In 
thne,  in  which  may  be  rooms  for  rellgrlous 
worship  under  such  impartial  regulations  as 
the  visitors  fthe  university's  governing 
board)  shall  prescribe."*  This  was  evidently 
all  that  Jefferson  intended,  for  he  stated  in 
the  same  report  that  having  proceeded  "thus 
far  wlthooit  offense  to  the  Virginia  constitu- 
tion, we  have  thought  It  proper  at  this  point, 
to  leave  every  sect  to  provide,  as  they  think 
fittest,  the  means  of  further  instruction  In 
their  own  peculiar  tenets."  » 

Before  the  university  buildings  could  be 
erected  there  was  severe  attack  from  sectar- 
ians because  this  was  to  be  a  secular  institu- 
tion; that  Is,  no  provision  had  been  made 
for  teaching  sectarian  religion.  Of  these 
attacks  Jefferson  says  in  a  letter  of  1820  to 
WlUlam  Short:  "The  •  •  •  serious  enemies 
•   •    •  are  the  priests  of  the  different  sects. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 
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to  whose  spells  on  the  human  mind  lt«  Im- 
provement IB  ominous."  * 

Pour  years  later  he  wrote  In  the  same  vein 
to  Thomas  Cooper  that  the  Presbyterian  "am- 
bition and  tyranny  would  tolerate  no  rival 
If  they  had  power.  SystemaUcally  In  grasp- 
ing ascendancy  over  all  other  sects,  they  aim, 
like  the  JesulU,  at  engrossing  the  education 
of  the  country,  are  hoetlle  to  every  Institu- 
tion which  they  do  not  direct,  and  Jealous  at 
seeing  others  begin  to  attend  at  all  to  that 

object." '  .    ^      , 

He  summarized  the  opposition  of  the  clergy 
in  these  words  of  1822  to  Thomas  Cooper  'In 
our  university  you  know  there  U  no  professor 
of  divinity.  A  handle  has  been  made  of  this, 
to  disseminate  an  Idea  that  this  Is  an  insti- 
tution, not  merely  of  no  religion,  but  against 
all  religion."  •  And  he  goes  on  to  tell  Cooper 
that  "occasion  was  taken  at  the.  last  meeting 
of  the  visitors  to  bring  forward  an  Idea  that 
might  silence  this  calumny,  which  weighed 
on  the  minds  of  some  honest  friends  to  the 
Institution."  ' 

The  Idea  Jefferson  brought  forward  was  an 
invitation  to  the  different  sects  to  set  up 
their  own  religious  schools  somewhere  near 
the  University  of  Virginia.  Students  of  the 
university  were  not.  however,  to  be  allowed 
"released  time"  to  attend  the  religious 
schools.  An  official  regulation  stated  that 
they  "will  be  free,  and  expected  to  attend 
religious  worship  at  the  establishment  of 
their  respective  secU.  In  the  morning  and 
In  time  to  meet  their  school  In  the  univer- 
sity at  Its  stated  hour."  » 

Having  made  the  offer  to  the  various  sects 
to  build  their  own  schools  near  the  unlver- 

Blty an   offer    that   meant    nothing    In    any 

case,  since  they  had  a  rig..n  to  do  so  Irre- 
spective of  Jefferson's  wishes  In  the  matter— 
Jefferson  Immediately  withdrew  the  earlier 
offer  of  the  use  of  university  rooms  for  re- 
ligious purposes.  In  reply  to  the  minister, 
A  3.  Brockenbrough.  who  requested  a  room 
"to  be  used  regularly  for  prayers  and  preach- 
ings on  Sundays,"  Jefferson  said  "that  the 
buildings  of  the  university  belong;  U>  the 
State  that  they  were  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  a  university  and  that  the  visitors,  to 
whose  care  they  are  committed  for  those 
purposes,  have  no  right  to  permit  their  ap- 
plication to  any  other"' 

Did  Jefferson  recommend  "pnx'edures  by 
which  students  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
supported  by  the  State  and  founded  by  Jef- 
ferson, might  receive  reltgUnis  Instruction," 
as  Educator  Robert  M  Hutohlns  '  a-sserted 
recently  In  the  Saturday  Evening  Poet?  •■ 
Hardly.  What  Jefferson  did  was  to  play  the 
shell  game  of  now-you-see-it-now-vou-don't 
with  the  secUrlan  enemies  of  the  univer- 
sity  with    Jeffersan    himself    manipulating 

the  shells.  While  he  engaged  their  attention 
With  the  Invitation  to  build  their  own 
schools  near  the  university,  he  withdrew  the 
earlier  offer  of  the  use  of  universitv  rooms 
lor  religious  purpose.s 

THE    ESTABLISHMENT    (  LAUSE 

Misinterpretations  of  the  establishment 
clause  vary  widely— there  being  evidence  of 
a  correlation  between  the  degree  of  misin- 
terpretation and  what  is  to  be  gained  from 
it  At  the  furthest  extreme  from  the  original 
meaning  of  the  clause  is  the  construction 
put  upon  It  by  the  Catholic  bishops  In  a 
1948  statement  in  the  New  York  Times." 
According  to  the  bl.shops,  the  establishment 
clause  was  Intended  to  prevent  Congress 
from  making  laws  dl-sestabllshing  religion 
m  the  States— "No  Interference  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  the  church -state  rela- 
tions of  the  lndlvldii;il  States"  were  their 
words. 

Here  is  an  unhe;ird-'.r  exten.sloii  of  States' 
rights  that  would  give  coiistitutlon.il  pro- 
tection to  Stiite  svipp*:>rt  of  religious  schools, 
or   even   exclusive   establishment    of    religion 
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In  any  or  all  0(f  the  60  States.  It  also  Is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
Interpretation,  which  says  that  "neither  a 
8tat«  nor  the  Federal  Government  can  set  up 
a  church.  Neither  can  pass  laws  which  aid 
one  religion,  aid  all  religions,  or  prefer  one 
religion  over  another."  " 

Tacit  In  the  Poet  article  by  Hutchlns  Is  the 
Idea  that  the  "establishment  of  religion" 
clause  means  only  that  the  Congress  and 
State  legislatures  are  prohibited  from  setUng 
up  single  official  churches  for  the  States  or 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  with  the  corollary 
Implication  that  the  Congress  and  State  leg- 
islatures can  legally  aid  religion  and  church 
education  If  they  do  so  equitably.  This  In- 
terpretation, as  In  the  case  of  Jefferson  s 
Intent  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Is  not 
supportable,  as  a  brief  review  of  the  first 
amendment's  history  discloses 

Final  wording  of  the  first  amendment  was 
fixed  In  a  committee  made  up  of  Madison. 
Sherman,  and  Vlnlng  from  the  House,  and 
Ellsworth,  Carroll,  and  Paterson  from  the 
Senate  Just  as  he  dominated  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Madison  doubtless  left  his 
impress  on  the  final  wording  of  the  amend- 
ment in  committee.  Other  members  of  the 
committee  had  UtUe  or  nothing  to  say  In  the 
debate  In  their  respective  Chambers 

Turn  then  to  Madison  to  see  what  the 
"establishment  clause"  meant  when  written 
At  one  time  or  another  he  said  the  following 
are  violations  of  the  Constitution,  and  when 
President  he  vetoed  bills  from  the  Congress, 
which  were  never  passed  over  his  veto,  be- 
cause they  conUlned  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing violations: 

Paying  chaplains  in  Congress  and  the 
Armed  Forces  with  tax  money.'* 

Exempting  churches  from  paying  uxes^ 
Incorporating  churches  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.'-  . 

Permitting    churches    to    accumulate    and 

hold  tax-exempt  property." 

Government  declarations  of  religious  fasts, 
festivals,  or  holidays.'" 

Giving  churches,  through  Incorporation 
papers,  the  Implied  legal  agency  to  operate 
schools  and  provide  charity.  Education  and 
charity  are,  Madison  said,  "a  public  and  civil 

Giving  tax  funds  for  the  use  or  support  of 

religion." 

Providing  public  land  for  religion.^  u.se  or 

"""Madison's  viewpoint  on  the  establi.shment 
clause  was  further  clarified  when  he  vetoed 
a  bill  giving  incorporation  papers  to  an  Epis- 
copal church  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
"because  the  bill  exceeds  the  rightful  au- 
thority to  which  governments  are  limited 
by  the  essential  distinction  between  civil 
and  religious  functions,  and  violates  In  par- 
ticular the  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  declares  that  'Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  a  re- 
ligious establishment.'  "  =* 

It  wiis  no  accident  that  Madison  used  the 
above  words  Instead  of  the  official  word- 
ing of  the  first  amendment  ("respecting 
an  estaV)llshment  of  religion"),  for  he  vetoed 
in  the  same  words  a  second  bill  doiuitlng  a 
piece  of  land  to  a  Baptist  church  "because 
the  bill  in  reserving  a  certain  parcel  of  land 
of  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  said 
Baptist  church  comprises  a  principle  and 
precedent  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  of 
the  United  States  for  the  use  and  support  of 
religious  societies,  contrary  Vn  the  article  of 
the  Constitxitlon  which  declares  that  'Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  resperfmg  a  re- 
ligious establishment."  "  ^ 

What  the  establishment  clau.se  meant  to 
Us  author  was  that  the  Congress  is  prohib- 
ited from  making  laws  which  establish  re- 
ligion; tiiat  is.  laws  which  give  any  sort  of 
direct  or  indirect  support,  aid.  or  official 
status  to  any  or  all  religions,  religious  in- 
stitutions, or  rellgioxis  practices 

The  U.S.  Government  has  already  gone  to 


the  mat  with  church  officials  over  the  Issue 
of  tax  support  of  religious  schools  in  a  lit- 
tle-known and  extremely  bitter  chapter  in 
our  history.  In  1819  the  Congress  made  a 
first  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  the 
War  Department  to  use  as  a  •'civilizing'"  fund 
among  the  Indians.  The  War  Department, 
and  subsequently  the  Offloo  o*  Indian  Af- 
fairs, for  80  years  thereafter  distributed  this 
money  to  church  schools  already  existing  on 
Indian  reservations.  This  practice  con- 
tinued until  1900.  by  which  time  the  annual 
appropriation  to  church  schools  had  reached 
half  a  minion  dollars. 

On    realizing    in    the    last    decade    of    the 
19th  century  that  It  had  blundered  InUi  giv- 
ing tax  funds  to  support  religious  schools, 
the    Congress    began    cutUng    off   appropria- 
tions.    Protestant    churches    approved,    and 
refused  further  funds,  but  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic   Church,    which    was    receiving    about 
three-fourths    of   the   money,    objected    and 
precipitated  a  conflict  that  was  terminated 
only  when  the  Government,  represented  by 
the    Indian    Affairs    Office,    officially    severed 
relations  with   the   Catholic   Church,   repre- 
sented by  Its  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.     The 
Congress  then  cut  off  all  funds  whatsoever 
and  asserted  the  following  in  the  Appropri- 
ation Act  of  1895:  "And  It  Is  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government 
to  hereafter  make  no  appropriation  whatever 
for    education    in    any    sectarian    school"'" 
This   official   policy   of   the   U.S.  Government 
has  never  been  revoked. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  parents' 
religious  liberty  covers  the  right  to  provide 
sectarian  training  for  their  children  at  their 
own  expense,  a  right  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1907.  Nor  can  there  be  any  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  private  and  religious 
schools  to  function  as  businesses,  for  In  1925 
the  Supreme  Court  struck  down  an  Oregon 
law  that  would  have  closed  schools  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  other  private  schooU, 
on  that  church's  plea  that  its  schools  cannot 
constitutionally  be  given  tax  money  and 
that   It  s\ipports  Its  own  schools  cheerfully 

AN    EMPHATIC    NO 

The  meaning  of  the  first  amendment  when 
applied  directly  to  the  question  "Is  tax  sup- 
port Of  parochial  schools  constitutional?" 
yields  an  emphatic  "'No."  The  intention  of 
the  first  amendment  was  to  separate  church 
from  state  and  state  from  church.  And  In 
so  far  as'  the  state  undertakes  to  support  edu- 
cation, that  education  must  be  dissociated 
from  religion;  it  must  be  religiously  neutral 
Tlifc  Supreme  Court  stated  this  principle  on 
one  occasion:  "Free  pubUc  education.  If 
faithful  to  the  Ideal  of  secular  Instruction 
and  political  neutrality,  will  not  be  partisan 
or  enemy  of  any  class,  creed,  piu-ty.  or 
f  liction '"  *■ 

It  Id  difficult  for  many  to  understand  that 
the  religion  from  which  they  derive  In.splra- 
tlon  and  faith  must  be  a  matter  of  legislative 
indifference  to  secular  authority.  The  intent 
of  the  Founding  Fathers,  however,  was  to 
separate  religion  from  civil  power,  and  the 
metaphor  "wall  of  separation"  describes  their 
intent  Tills  doctrine  was  spelled  o\U  a^: 
long  ago  as  1907  by  a  Federal  court  in  these 
words : 

•The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
by  the  clause  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof  has 
shackled  the  hands  of  legislation  against 
aid  or  hindrance  to  creeds  and  faith;  so  be  it 
that  they  live  and  flourish  or  die  or  wither 
they  go  untouched,  unmoved,  unstirred  by 
law;  against  them  It  speaks  not,  nor  in  their 
favor,  in  their  field  each  human  creature 
stands  unlawed— a  sovereign  supreme,  to 
turn  which  way  he  will;  not  only  the  white 
and    black,    but    the    red    man    as    well"'' 

So  far  as  the  Constitution  Is  concerned, 
the  answer  to  the  question  about  tax  sup- 
port   for    parochial    schools    could    be    made 


much  stronger  and  still  remain  well  within 
the  meaning  of  the  first  amendment:  Any 
religious  institution  has  exactly  tbe  same 
claim  (no  better  or  worse)  on  tax  funds  to 
aid  religious  schools  tJiat  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Atheism  (or 
any  other  antlrellglous  Institution)  has  for 
the  support  of  antlrellglous  schools — which 
Is  to  say.  none  whatsoever. 
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Committee  for  the  Understanding  and  De- 
▼elopment  of  the  Hemisphere 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  TuoKznk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  Interest 
to  all  of  us  who  are  vitally  concerned 
to  further  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
better  understanding  and  closer  relations 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America  is  the  work  of  a  very 
Interesting  and  commendable  committee 
called   the   Committee   for  the   Under- 


standing and  Development  of  the  Hemi- 
sphere. I  Include  here  a  statement  of 
the  objectives  and  purposes  of  this  com- 
mittee and  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  operating  which  I  believe  will  be 
of  interest  to  all  who  want  to  see  closer 
friendship  between  the  United  States  and 
our  neighbors  in  this  hemisphere: 

The  Committee  for  the  Understanding  and 
Development  of  the  Hemisphere  was  or- 
ganized In  the  fall  of  1961  by  a  group  of 
prominent  Peruvian  citizens  with  the  com- 
mon goal  to  promote  better  understanding 
and  closer  relations  between  Peru  and  the 
United  States. 

The  committee  felt  that  their  goal  could  be 
best  accomplished  through  personal  visits 
by  delegations  from  U.S.  cities  consisting  of 
the  mayor  and  a  representative  group  of  citi- 
zens. With  this  aim  in  mind,  the  committee 
has  generally  Invited  communities  with  a 
population  of  more  or  less  300,000,  as  they 
felt  such  cities  are  perhaps  not  as  much  in 
contact  with  Latin  America,  Its  people  and 
Its  problems. 

Mayor  Robert  King  High  and  a  delegation 
from  Miami  were  the  first  to  be  Invited,  fol- 
lowed by  delegations  from:  Charlotte,  N.C.; 
Greensboro,  N.C.;  Winston  Salem,  N.C.; 
Charleston,  S.C;  Worcester,  Mass.;  Roanoke, 
Va.;  Pomona.  Calif.;  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.;  San 
Jose,  Calif.;  Lakewood,  Calif.;  Phoenix,  Ariz.; 
Kansas  City,  Kans.;  Springfield,  111.;  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.;   Savannah,  Ga. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
Pensacola,  Pla.,  and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  go 
down  to  Peru  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  delegations  from  the  above  cities 
ranged  In  number  from  20  to  40  people;  In 
general,  these  groups  consisted  of  a  cross- 
section  of  the  community:  doctors,  lawyers, 
merchants,  and  businessmen  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  local  governments. 

These  groups  are  given  an  Itinerary  upon 
their  arrival  In  Lima,  where  they  are  officially 
received  by  members  of  the  cortunlttee  and 
representatives  of  the  Peruvian  Government. 
Included  in  the  itineraries  are  visits  to  the 
various  municipalities  of  Lima  and  sur- 
rounding cities,  receptions.  Interviews  with 
Peruvian  businessmen,  Journalists  and  edu- 
cators; as  well  as  sightseeing  and  various 
private  invitations  to  visit  Peruvian  homes. 

The  duration  of  the  visit  Is  up  to  the 
mayor,  but  most  groujjs  have  stayed  from  10 
days  to  2  weeks  In  Peru,  and  have  Included  a 
2-day  visit  to  Cuzco  and  Macchu  Plcchu, 
the  "lost  city"  of  the  Incas. 

From  these  visits  there  have  resulted  many 
new  friendships,  business  ties,  student  ex- 
change programs  and  most  rewarding  to  the 
committee,  a  new  and  better  understanding 
between  Peruvians  and  Americans. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Rasmiond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
p>ort6  or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  *o  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  up>on  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  25,  DC.  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shaU  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publlcatlona  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Sup>erlntend- 
ent  of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Goverrunent  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  PubUc  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  186,  p.  1942), 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Goverrunent 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Cammlttee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shaU  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  tlUe  44,  sec.  160.  p. 
1939). 


We  Ought;  Therefore,  We  Can 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

or    WTOMINO 

^IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  5,  1964 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  being 
S present  on  an  occasion  in  which  a  young 
man  or  woman  performs  in  a  manner 
clearly  indicative  of  precocity,  compe- 
tence, and  knowledge  is  a  truly  moving 
.  experience. 

Such  an  experience  came  to  me  re- 
cently when  I  was  privileged  to  give  the 
commencement  address  before  the  grad- 
uating class  of  Worland  High  School  in 
Worland,  Wyo. 

The  valedictory  address  by  Brad  Lee 
Holian,  whose  central  theme  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance  struck  a  most 
responsive  cord  with  everyone  in  at- 
tendance at  this  stirring  ceremony,  was 
a  truly  outstanding  speech.  I  seriously 
recommended  it  to  my  colleagues,  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 

the   CX>NGRESSIONAL   RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Takk    Oft   Yoxjr   Old   Coat 
Distinguished    guests,    faculty,   classmates, 
and  friends,  there's  a  folk  song  that  goes  like 
this: 

"Take  off  your   old    coat   and   roll   up   your 
sleeves: 
Life  iB  a  hard  road  to  travel,  I  believe. 

"I  look  to  the  east,  I  look  to  the  west, 
A  youth  ftaktng  fate  to  be  rewardln'. 
But  Fortune  la  a  blind  god  flying  through 

the  clouds. 
And  forgetting  me  on  this  side  of  Jordan. 

"Take   off   your   old    coat   and    roll    up   your 
sleeves; 
Life  Is  a  hard  road  to  travel,  I  believe 

"Sliver  spoons  to  some  mouths,  golden  spoons 
to  others: 
Dare  a  man  to  change  the  given  order. 
Though  they  smile  and  tell  us  all  of  us  are 

brothers. 
Never  was  It  true  this  side  of  Jordan. 

"Take    off   your   old   coat   and    roll    up   your 
sleevee; 
Life   Is    a   hard    road   to   travel,   I   believe." 

"Like  some  ragged  owlet  with  Its  wings  ex- 
panded. 
Nailed  to  some  garden  gate  or  boardln': 
Thus   win   I   by   some   men   all   my    life   be 

branded. 
Never  hurted  none  this  side  of  Jordan. 

"Take   off    your   old    coat   and    roll    up   your 
sleeves; 
Life  Is  a  hard  road  to  travel,  I  believe." 

There's  a  great  truth  In  this  ballad  for 
all  of  us  here  tonight,  so  let's  take  a  closer 
look  at  It.  The  first  verse  tells  of  a  young 
man  who  t*'*"*'^  that  the  world  owes  him  a 
living.  He  aaks  Fate  to  be  rewarding,  but 
finds  that  things  don't  always  work  out  Just 
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as  he  wants  them  to.  Portunte  may  be  a 
blind  god,  but  he  Isn't  necessarily  deaf  or 
otherwise  without  sense  or  feeling.  In  other 
words,  every  man  can  make  his  own  luck, 
good  or  bad  (and,  of  course,  he  has  a  better 
chance  of  having  good  luck  If  he  gives 
Fortune  a  helping  hand).  So  take  off  your 
old  coat  and  roll  up  your  sleeves:  forget  your 
Illusions  of  Utopia:  wake  up  to  reality;  dig 
in  and  get  to  work — there's  a  lot  to  be  done. 
For  life  is  a  hard  road  to  travel,  I  believe. 

From  the  second  verse  comes  this  half-hid- 
den admonition:  Dare  to  change  the  given 
order.  Prom  some  author,  whom  I  cannot 
now  Identify,  comes  this  prayer:  "God  grant 
me  the  serenity  to  accept  things  I  cannot 
change,  courage  to  change  things  I  can.  and 
wisdom  to  know  the  difference."  Society 
Is  not  so  rigid  that  a  man  can't  tear  down 
Its  barriers  to  progress  and  freedom — If  he 
wants  to,  and  If  he  tries  hard  enough.  The 
Negroes  are  doing  It  today  (however  WTong 
some  of  their  tactics  may  be).  They've 
worn  an  old  coat  of  fear  and  complacency 
for  a  100  years  or  more,  and  now  they're 
rolling  up  their  sleeves  for  the  task  that  has 
to  be  done.  Because  they  dare  to  try,  some- 
day all  men  will  be  brothers. 

In  the  third  verse,  the  young  man  com- 
plains of  being  exploited  by  others,  of  being 
branded  as  unworthy  of  his  God-given  rights 
and  freedoms — f>erhaps  because  of  his  race, 
or  his  religion,  or  his  color.  But  hardship 
Is  only  a  challenge  to  work  harder  and  to 
prove  one's  worth.  For  life  Is  a  hard  road  to 
travel. 

We've  all  heard  a  lot  about  war,  but  lately 
we've  been  hearing  about  a  new  kind  of  war. 
And  It's  true,  friends;  there  may  be  a  war 
In  the  next  few  years.  I've  heard  that  it's 
going  to  be  a  war  on  poverty,  and  it  sounds 
as  though  there's  going  to  be  a  great  num- 
ber of  casualties — unless  we  stand  up  and 
be  heard  now.  There  are  some  men  in  our 
Nation's  Capital  who  say  they're  going  to 
end  all  poverty  in  the  United  States  within 
the  next  10  years.  Well,  111  tell  you  right 
here  and  now  that  M  they  do  manage  to 
erase  everybody's  money  problems,  they  will 
harvest  as  a  result  something  worse  than 
the  worst  hunger,  something  more  terrible 
than  lack  of  money,  or  housing,  or  clothes 
In  the  coldest  winter — there  will  be  poverty 
of  spirit— yes,  even  more  than  there  Is  now. 
Poverty  of  spirit,  lack  of  Industry  or  Intelli- 
gence, and  unequal  opportunities  in  educa- 
tion and  employment  cannot  be  cured  by 
handing  out  money  from  Washington. 

The  solution  lies  in  each  individual  him- 
self. Each  one  of  us  has  within  him  the 
power  to  choose  between  poverty — or  well- 
being,  failure — or  success,  triumph — or  de- 
feat. Succet.  comes  in  having  tried  with 
all  your  heart,  and  mind,  and  strength,  and 
soul — not  In  your  "won-and-lost  record." 
But  even  when  we  fall,  let  us  be  defeated,  let 
us  not  quit.  Pity  those  poor,  timid  souls 
who  have  known  neither  victory  nor  defeat, 
who  have  fallen  by  the  wayside  In  life,  either 
because  they  did  not  have  the  strength  to 
stick  to  their  task,  or  because  they  never 
had  the  courage  (or  perhaps  even  the  need) 
to  try.  Failure,  therefore.  Is  not  in  having 
missed  our  goals,  but  In  having  failed  to  try. 

If,  for  you,  success  is  measured  in  self- 
esteem,  then  refuse  to  be  satisfied — never 
allow  yourself  to  become  one  of  those  poor, 
timid  souls.  If,  for  you,  success  Is  measured 
In  money,  then  remember  this:  success  is 
not  In  how  much  money  a  man  has,  but  In 
how  much  he  has  earned.    If,  for  you,  suc- 


cess Is  measured  In  accomplishments,  then 
dare  to  try,  care  to  try,  and  keep  trying 
harder.  And  if  there  is  any  imfair  obstacle 
such  as  prejudice,  injustice,  hate,  ignorance, 
or  deceit  In  your  path  to  success,  take  no 
time  out  to  complain  about  It — rather,  con- 
quer It. 

Poverty  in  money  Is  Indeed  a  sad  thing, 
but  poverty  of  spirit  is  much,  much  more 
drastic.  In  spite  of  possible  legislation  to 
the  contrary,  It  looks  as  though  economic 
poverty  Is  here  to  stay.  That  kind  of  poverty 
Is  an  Important  Incentive  to  improve  one- 
self, to  rise  above  one's  circumstances. 
Hardship  Is  a  builder  of  civilization:  It's  the 
essence  of  life.  For  what  Is  life  but  a  series 
of  hardships,  barriers,  trials,  and  troubles? 
We  should  rejoice  In  challenges;  we  should 
welcome  problems  and  troubles  with  con- 
fidence In  our  ability  to  solve  them.  Vic- 
tory comes  In  meeting  these  troubles,  in  wel- 
coming the  challenge  of  hardship.  Happi- 
ness is  the  result  of  having  overcome  hard- 
ship, whether  that  hardship  Is  defeated 
economically  or  spiritually  or  psychologi- 
cally. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  the  answer  to 
the  war  on  poverty — poverty  of  money  and 
poverty  of  the  soul  and  spirit — lies  In  that 
old  folk  song:  life  Is  a  hard  road  to  travel 
so  take  off  your  old  coat  and  roll  up  your 
sleeves. 

Let  this  be  our  motto : 

■We  Ought;   Therefore,  We  Can," 


Dedication  of  the  AndroscogRin  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mill  at  Jay,  Maine 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  G.  McINTIRE 

or  MAim 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  5.  1964 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  2,  the  International  Paper  Co., 
and  Maine  citizens  joined  In  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Androscoggin  pulp  and  paper 
mill  at  Jay,  Maine. 

The  wood  products  Industry,  of  which 
paper  Is  the  main  component.  Is  the  larg- 
est industrial  element  within  the  State  of 
Maine. 

Currently  there  is  over  $150  million 
committed  to  the  modernization  and  ex- 
pansion of  papermaking  facilities  in 
Maine.  The  International  Paper  Co.  is 
building  a  completely  new  mill  at  an  in- 
vestment of  over  $54  million.  Maine  is 
appreciative  of  the  confidence  expressed 
by  the  paper  industry  In  the  economy  of 
the  State  of  Maine.  The  Investment  of 
this  industry  Is  serving  as  a  major  stimu- 
lant to  the  economic  development  within 
the  State. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  the  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  Lamar  M.  Fearing,  president 
of  International  Paper  Co..  given  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  this  $54 
million  mill  in  Jay,  Maine. 
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I  am  also  Including  a  press  release  Is- 
sued by  the  International  Paper  Co.  rela- 
tive to  this  occasion : 

Reimarks   or   LiAMab   M.   Fearing,    President. 

INT13NATIONAL   PAPER   CO. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  gathered 
here  today  to  take  official  note  of  something 
that  haa  certainly  been  no  secret  to  anyone 
here — the  conBtnictlon  of  our  $54  million 
Androscoggin  pulp  and  paper  mill.  We  are 
all  delighted  to  b«  here  In  Jay  In  your 
wonderful  State  of  Maine.  International 
Paper  has  deep  roots  In  Maine  and  In  the 
Jay-Llverinore  Falls  community  and  so  this 
occasion  Is  a  homecoming  for  us. 

Permit  me  a  little  personal  nostalgic  note. 
It  was  in  the  State  of  Maine  that  I  got  my 
start  in  the  paper  industry  some  40  years 
ago.  I  came  here  2  days — <^r  "fresh" — after 
graduation  from  college.  I  spent  the  better 
part  of  2  years  here,  working  first  at  Rum- 
ford — then  In  our  woodlands  operations  In 
the  RaJDgeley  Lakes  area  and  then  at  our 
Llvermore  Falls  Mill.  This  began  In  1924.  I 
have  many  fond  memories  of  Maine.  I  had 
a  lot  of  fun  here  and  I  saw  quite  a  lot  of 
the  State. 

This  new  mill  that  we  are  building  here 
is  a  slgnLflcant  development  for  Interna- 
tional Paper  Co.  and  I  feel  It  will  be  viewed 
as  a  significant  development  In  the  growth 
of  yo»r  economy  here  In  the  State  of  Maine. 
We  are  honored  to  have  such  an  outstand- 
ing group  of  citizens  and  officials  Join  us 
today  to  mark  the  progress  of  this  great 
undertaking.  In  bringing  this  project  to 
fnlflttment,  we  owe  an  untold  debt  to  the 
cooperation  and  understanding  we  have  re- 
ceived at  every  turn — from  Governor  Reed 
and  his  staff;  from  your  hard-working  con- 
gressional delegation;  from  the  officials  of 
the  various  administrative  offices  In  Augusta, 
mtany  of  whom  are  here  today;  and  par- 
ticularly from  Commissioner  Bachman  and 
his  staff  In  the  department  of  economic 
development. 

We  are  also  Indebted  to  the  labor  unions 
representing  our  employees  here  In  this  com- 
munity for  the  fine  spirit  of  understanding 
that  haa  been  manifest  in  all  of  our  Joint 
dealings.  And,  of  course,  we  are  Indebted 
to  our  friends  and  neighbors  In  these  com- 
munities and  their  elected  and  appointed 
officials.  Again  and  again  they  have  co- 
operated with  our  people  to  make  It  possible 
to  set  this  gigantic  program  In  motion  with 
a  minimum  of  disruption  to  your  commu- 
nity life  and  to  our  continuing  operations 
here. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  Just  underscore 
how  essential  this  kind  of  cooperation  Is. 
We  call  It  the  business  climate. 

In  our  company,  with  operations  and  re- 
sources located  In  many  areas  of  the  United 
states,  we  approach  a  project  such  as  this 
one  on  the  bttsls  of  plans  developed  over 
many  years.  We  are  always  conducting 
studies  of  potential  new  mill  projects.  These 
plans  must  take  into  account  a  number  of 
complex  factors.  There  are  such  matters 
as  forest  resources,  water,  transportation, 
particularly  dependable  railroad  service,  the 
availability  of  properly  skilled  men  and 
women  to  staff  the  mill  and  the  question  of 
appropriate  supporting  community  facilities. 
Every  community  offers  Its  own.  individual 
answer  to  the  sum  of  all  of  these  parts.  But 
then  there  Is  one  Intangible,  but  highly  im- 
portant factor,  that  must  be  added  to  the 
equation — the  climate  of  opinion  within  the 
community  and  the  State.  The  desire  of  all 
of  the  citizens  to  see  and  to  help  a  new 
enterprise  come  In. 

Tour  State,  with  Its  rich  timber  resources. 
Its  plentiful  water  supply.  Its  ready  access 
to  mrajor  railroad  networks,  offers  many  In- 
ducements to  a  company  such  as  ours.  As 
citizens  since  1898  of  thU  community,  we 
have  good  reason  to  know  that  the  traditions 
of  papermaklng  run  deep  here. 


But  there  are  other  communities  and 
States  that  can  match  these  assets,  to  one 
degree  or  another.  So  the  question  of  busi- 
ness climate,  the  climate  of  public  opinion, 
comes  into  the  balance.  And  In  the  State  of 
Maine  there  can  be  no  question  about  this. 

Under  the  leadership  of  your  able  Governor 
and  his  staff.  Maine  has  pursued  an  active 
campaign  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
Nation's  industries  the  many  and  Important 
advantages  of  coming  to  Maine  with  sub- 
stantial new  Investment  porgrams.  There 
was  no  question  In  our  minds  that  the  State 
of  Maine  offered  a  business  climate  that 
welcomes  new  ventxires.  new  Industrial 
undertakings.  Governor  Reed  came  per- 
sonally to  my  ofBce  In  New  York  to  expound 
on  this.  Our  decision  to  come  here  was 
heavily  influenced  by  this  program  and  by 
the  confidence  and  mutual  respect  which 
we  have  enjoyed  for  aci  long. 

I  understand  that  under  the  aggressive 
program  sponsored  by  the  department  of 
economic  development,  your  growth  has  been 
at  a  higher  rate  than  your  neighboring  States 
In  northern  New  England  With  total  capital 
expenditures  of  more  than  $80  million  fore- 
cast for  1964.  an  Increase  of  some  40  percent 
over  the  preceding  year,  Maine  has  made 
a  healthy  start  on  Its  program  of  attracting 
new  capital  Investment. 

The  paper  Industry  Is  certainly  giving  you 
solid  support.  The  list  of  these  fine  estab- 
lished companies  is  long — Oxford,  Scott,  Dia- 
mond National,  Keyes  Fibre,  S.  D.  Warren. 
St.  Regis,  St.  Croix,  Great  Northern.  Hudson, 
Fraser.  Penobscott.  Standard  Packaging. 
Pejepscott.  These  companies  have  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  your  economy  and 
there  Is  much  more  to  come. 

During  the  past  year  several  major  paper 
expansions  have  been  announced  In  addition 
to  ours.  We  understand  that,  when  all  of  the 
present  programs  are  complete,  a  year  or  so 
from  now,  they  will  represent  a  total  new 
Investment  here  by  ttoe  paper  Industry  alone 
in  excess  of  $175  million. 

The  message  from  Maine  Is  coming  through 
loud  and  clear — you  welcome  new  Industrial 
activity,  you  are  prepared  to  create  a  climate 
In  which  Industry  can  flourish  and  prosjjer, 
and  the  people  of  the  State  are  standing 
squarely  behind  their  elected  and  appointed 
leaders  In  this  essential  work.  Were  de- 
lighted to  play  a  larger  part  In  your  dynamic 
economy  and  we  aim  to  continue  to  operate 
In  a  manner  that  will  merit  your  continued 
cooperation. 

In  this  same  connection  let  me  say  that 
businessmen  are  realizing  more  and  more 
that  they  have  a  part  to  play  in  earning  this 
"climate"  by  being  good  citizens  In  a  com- 
munity as  well  as  by  simply  being  good  busi- 
nessmen. It  Is  a  matter  of  settled  company 
policy  In  International  Paper  Co.  to  be  good 
citizens  In  every  community  where  we  have 
plants.  The  work  of  our  foundation  In 
providing  seed  money  to  Improve  secondary 
education  in  the  school  systems  serving  our 
mill  communities  Is  a  case  in  point.  Since 
1957  this  company  has  spent  well  over 
$2,500,000  In  such  efforts.  We  are  doing  our 
part. 

Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  this  new 
mill  and  about  the  forest  resources  that  will 
support  It.  This  will  be  the  most  modern, 
forward-looking  mill  In  the  country  when  It 
surts — we  hope  In  the  third  quarter  of  1965. 
This  Is  going  to  be  a  two-machine  mill, 
manufacturing  lightweight,  bleached  papers, 
primarily  lightweight  bond,  carbonizing,  gift 
wrap,  and  other  similar  grades.  The  two 
paper  machines  will  have  a  combined  capac- 
ity of  about  240  tons  per  day.  There  Is  one 
feature  of  this  mill  that  will  be  new  to  you. 

Instead  of  a  whole  series  of  Individual 
pulp  digesters,  similar  to  the  pressure  cook- 
ers you  may  have  at  home,  this  mill  will  be 
built  around  a  gigantic  continuous  digester. 
This  is  a  very  Important  development  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  Industry. 
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This  continuous  digester  will  look  like  t 
giant  rocket  standing  on  the  launching  pad 
It  will  tower  210  feet  in  the  air  and  will  be 
able  to  manufacture  500  tons  of  hlgh-qu4Ut» 
bleached  kraft  pulp  every  day.  The  featur* 
of  this  big  unit  Is  continuous  operatloo— 
the  wood  chlf>8  and  the  chemicals  go  In  at  the 
top  In  a  steady,  carefully  metered  flow.  As 
they  progress  down  through  different  zon«a 
of  the  tower,  they  are  brought  up  to  cooklag 
temperature  and  pressure  Is  applied.  Th« 
the  cooking  chemicals  are  drawn  off  to  b« 
recycled,  ccxjlcr  wash  water  Is  Introduced,  and 
the  cooked  pulp  flows  from  the  bottom.  We 
expect  the  quality  of  this  pulp  to  be  so  out- 
standing that  we  plan  to  shut  down  the 
present  sulphite  pulp  operations  at  our  near- 
by Otis  Mill  and  at  our  Hudson  River  Uia 
in  Corinth,  N.Y.  The  entire  chemical  pulp 
requirements  for  both  mills,  as  well  as  for 
the  two  Androscoggin  paper  machines,  will 
be  supplied  from  this  one  continuous 
digester. 

In  addition,  and  this  Is  of  Interest  In  youi 
State,  closing  these  old  sulfite  mills  will 
result  in  an  Improvement  in  the  water  con- 
ditions in  the  river.  The  sulfate  or  kraft 
process,  which  Is  the  process  we  will  UM 
here,  differs  from  the  sulfate  process  we  are 
discontinuing,  In  that  the  chemicals  used  In 
cot)klng  the  pulp  are  substantially  reclaimed 
for  use  over  and  over  again.  This  is  the 
heart  of  the  efficiency  of  the  kraft  proccM 
and  one  reason  why  your  program  for  im- 
provement of  stream  conditions  on  the 
Androscoggin  will  benefit  from  this  proj- 
ect. 

Of  course,  the  continuous  digester  is  Just 
one  aspect  of  the  new  mill,  but  it  will  be 
the  most  readily  apparent  feature.  Inci- 
dentally, while  I  am  cooking  pulp  here,  let 
me  say  how  very  pleased  all  of  us  are  that 
our  good  friends  at  Allied  Chemical  Corp. 
have  decided  to  locate  their  new  chemical 
plant  adjacent  to  our  mill  on  this  same  prop- 
erty. The  chlorine  and  caustic  produced 
here  will  serve  our  mill  and  other  papermlll* 
in  Maine  and  adjoining  SUtes.  Mr.  Brum- 
fleld.  president  of  their  Solvay  Process  Dl- 
vl.«!lon  Is  here  today. 

There's  one  specific  point  I  would  like  to 
make.  This  regards  the  unique  position  of 
the  state  of  Maine  in  resp>ect  to  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  Its  timber  resources.  While 
our  company  has  been  here  since  1898 — our 
l)re<leces8or  companies  were  here  even  be- 
fore that.  During  all  this  period,  we  have 
owned  and  managed  extensive  woodland 
properties  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

The  tradition  of  the  forest  Is  an  old  and 
honored  one  In  Maine.  As  early  as  1631  a 
water-driven  sawmill  was  oi>erating  on  the 
Salmon  Palls  River  In  South  Berwick  Town- 
ship and  the  earliest  permanent  settlements 
along  your  shores  and  rivers  were  logging 
communities. 

There  Ls  no  need  for  me  before  this  audi- 
ence to  attempt  to  trace  the  growth  of  the 
logging  Industry  from  the  cut-out-and-get- 
ovit  pattern  of  the  early  sawmUl  days,  to  the 
.sustalned-yleld  forest  management  policies 
lirst  developed  by  the  pulp  and  paper  In- 
dustry. 

Our  former  chairman  of  the  board.  John 
Hlnman.  has  said  It  for  all  of  us.  None  of 
the  developments  of  modern  day  forestry, 
he  has  said,  came  about  simply  because  In- 
dustry wanted  to  Improve  Its  forest  prac- 
tices or  more  fully  utilize  its  forest  re- 
sources. The  rising  value  of  wood  dictated 
these  chang&s  In  our  practices.  They  were 
good  changes  because  In  a  free  enterprise 
system  such  as  ours  what  Is  sound  economics 
win  benefit  the  entire  community  in  the  long 
run. 

Today,  the  millions  of  acres  of  forest  land 
in  the  State  of  Maine  that  are  managed  by 
Industry  are  protected,  harvested  and  man- 
aged for  mtiltlple  use  under  farslghted,  re- 
sponsible policies.  In  the  United  States  we 
need    vast    reservoirs    of    productive    forest 


1961^ 

lands,  managed  for  multiple  use.  Our  econ- 
»mv  and  our  population  will  conUnue  to 
^w  and  our  standard  of  Uvlng  wUl  cen- 
sus to  climb.  All  of  our  resources,  there- 
fore are  going  to  feel  the  pressure  of  increas- 
ing '  public    demand,    our    forest    resources 

included.  ,♦,„,,. 

Your  fM-eet  lands  can  play  a  multiple 
role  in  this  future  growth.  We  see  here  to- 
day one  evidence  of  that  role.  The  timber 
Harvests  from  the  forests  of  northern  Maine 
^11  be  the  raw  material  for  this  mill— as 
they  are  for  your  existing  mills  and  wUl  be 
for  the  new  nalllB  now  building  elsewhere  In 
the  State.  This  harvest  provides  Jobs,  pay- 
rolls, taxes,  a  vast  bounty  to  your  people. 
Almost  350  Individual  manufacturing  enter- 
prises in  your  State  are  forest  based. 

But  these  well-managed  Industrial  forests 
serve  other  public  purposes  as  well.  They 
are  vast  watersheds,  collecting  and  storing 
rain  and  melting  snow,  protecting  the  soil 
from  erosion  and  holding  untold  quantities 
of  water  for  release  In  the  springs  that  feed 
your  rivers  and  lakes  or  in  underground 
streams  that  can  be  tapped  by  man.  Water 
la  a  precious  resource. 

Another  role  of  the  managed  forest  U  m 
providing  shelter  and  food  for  wildlife.  I 
hope  the  day  never  comes  when  we  are  too 
concerned  with  the  material  things  of  life 
to  lose  our  wonder  emd  concern  for  the  mar- 
velous variety  of  animals,  birds,  and  water 
life  that  populate  our  forested  areas.  Many 
of  these  species  find  their  most  compatible 
habitat  In  forests  managed  for  succeeelve 
harvests  of  timber,  where  food  and  shelter 
are  plentiful— forests  protected  from  the 
great  destroyer,  fire. 

Finally,  and  of  increasing  Importance  these 
days  are  the  recreational  opportunities  of- 
fered by  the  forests,  the  wooded  mountains, 
the  lakes  and  rivers  of  your  State.  Again, 
these  opportunities  are  many  and  varied. 
Hunting  and  fishing  are  a  big  business  for 
yovu  Hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  are  at  this 
moment  enjoying  the  matchless  experience 
of  camping  In  yovir  woodlands  and  on  the 
shores  of  your  lakes.  All  of  our  company 
lands  in  your  State  are  open  to  the  public 
except  of  course,  when  fire  condlUons  or 
logging  operations  wo\*ld  present  undue 
hazards 
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In  recent  years,  there  has  been  pressure  for 
the  withdrawal  from  private  ownership  of 
very  substantial  areas  In  northern  Maine 
along  the  AUagash  Waterway.  These  lands 
woiUd  be  federalized  as  some  kind  of  national 
rlverway.  This  proposal  ab  stated  would  not 
only  remove  these  acres  from  economic  \ise 
but  would  effectively  block  off  access  to  more 
than  a  million  additional  acres  of  productive 
forest  land. 

International  Paper  Co.  has  opposed  this 
suggeeUon.  A  federalized  AUagash  would 
limit  the  growth  of  your  forest- based  indus- 
tries. In  this  State,  where  the  forest  econ- 
omy forms  such  an  important  segment.  It 
would  have  a  drastic  effect  on  your  future 
economic  growth. 

We  feel  that  the  people  of  Maine  have  ap- 
proached this  matter  in  a  logical,  reasonable 
fashion.     The   appointment   of  an   AUagash 
River   Authority   by  the   1968   State   legisla- 
ture  to  study  and  report  on  what  should  be 
done    with    the    scenic    AUagash    area,    is    a 
sound  approach   to  this  queetlon.     Late   in 
June  the  authority  Issued  a  preliminary  re- 
port.   They  agree  that  the  preservation  erf  the 
xmlque  character  of  the  area  is  of  primary 
Importance.      The     indtistrlal    and    private 
owners   In   tlie   area   clearly   adhere   to   this 
view.     After  more  than   100  years  of  con- 
tlnuoxis    timber    producUoa,    the    AUagash 
Waterway  stUl  provides  one  of  the  Nation's 
unique,    unspoUed    wUdemees    areas.      This 
attesU  to  the  public-spirited  policies  under 
which  these  lands  have  been  managed. 
It  U  in  o\ir  Interest  and  yours  that  till* 


waterway  be  maintained  In  the  present  wild, 
free-flowing  state. 

The  authority  is  preparing  its  speclflc  rec- 
ommendaUons    for    your    next    legislature 
Protective    strips    wUl   Ukely   be   established 
along  the  waterway,  either  by  purchase,  gift, 
easement  or  zoning. 

Governor  Reed,  on  this  occasion  I  want  to 
assure  you  again  tliat  International  Paper  Is 
prepared  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  Allagash 
River  Authority  in  their  objective  of  preserv- 
ing this  unique  scenic  and  recreational  area. 
We  want  people  of  yoiu-  State  and  others  to 
continue  to  enjoy  the  hunting  and  fishing  to 
be  found  there.  We  want  youngsters  to  en- 
Joy  the  white-water  canoeing  In  Chase 
Rapids,  as  they  do  every  summer.  Whatever 
method  your  authority  recommends  to  im- 
plement its  plans,  we  will  continue,  as  we 
have  for  years,  to  leave  protective  borders  of 
timber  along  the  waterway.  Our  logging 
roads  will  be  open  fcM-  public  travel. 
Through  our  policies  of  mulUple  use  we  will 
continue  the  partnership  between  outdoors- 
men  and  tlmbermen  that  has  characterized 
this  State  for  years. 

You  have  our  pledge  of  cooperation,  Gov- 
ern yr  Reed.     We  mean  it. 

Now,  let  me  say  again  how  very  much  we 
appreciate  being  able  to  greet  so  many  of 
our  friends  and  neighbors  on  this  occasion. 
ThU  Is  an  auspicious  start  for  the  Androscog- 
gin mill. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  to  be  able  to 
welcome  Governor  and  Mrs.  Reed,  the  mem- 
bers of  Governor  Reed's  staff  and  so  many 
of  your  leading  State  and  local  elected  and 
appointed  officials.  You  are  going  to  be 
proud  of  what  we  are  building  here— and  we 
are  too. 

And   now   It  Is  my   privilege  to  Introduce 
our  honored  speaker  today.     Governor  Reed 
is  a  man  who  has  made  his  mark  in  your 
State    ever    since    his    graduation    from    the 
University  of  Maine  In  1942.     After  return- 
ing from  distinguished  service  with  the  U.S. 
Naval    Reserve   during   the   war.    he    joined 
Walter  M.  Reed  &  Sons  of  Fort  Palrfleld. 
one  of  the  State's  leading  growers  and  ship- 
pers of  potatoes.     As  the  years  went  on  he 
became  increasingly  active  in  public  affairs, 
first  m  the  legislature  in  1965,  then  In  the 
State  senate  from  1957  to  1959.  with  a  term 
as  president  of  the  senate.     In  1959  he  suc- 
ceeded  to   the   high   office   of   Governor— an 
office  to  which  he  was  reelected  in  1960  and 
again  In  1962.     His  Influence  has  been  felt 
not  only  within  Maine  but  throughout  New 
England    and    increasingly   at   the    national 
level,  particularly  In  his  work  with  the  na- 
tional OovernM*'  conference. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  an  honor  to 
present  to  you  the  Honorable  John  H.  Reed, 
Governor  of  Maine. 


Statement  Made  bt  Inteknationai.  Papx*  Co. 

Jar,  Maikx,  August  3,  1964.— International 
Paper  Co.  today  pledged  fuU  cooperation  to 
the  Allagash  River  Authority  In  Its  objec- 
tive of  preserving  the  Allagash  area  of  north- 
ern Maine. 

The  pledge  was  made  by  Lamar  M.  Fear- 
ing, president  of  International  Paper  to  Gov. 
John  H.  Reed,  as  part  of  formal  dedication 
ceremonies  at  the  site  of  the  cMnpany's  new 
$54  million  Androscoggin  pulp  and  paper  miU 
in  Jay,  Maine. 

More  than  3,500  attended  the  ceremonies 
including  Representative  Clettord  McIktim 
and  RepresentaUve  Stanlet  Tttpper.  In  addi- 
tion to  formal  remarks  by  both  Mr.  Fearing 
and  Governor  Reed,  the  program  Included 
guided  tours  of  the  construction  area  and 
nxmierous  exhibits  about  the  Industry. 

Governor  Reed  haUed  the  new  project, 
crediting  It  with  starting,  "an  economic  chain 
reaction,  the  Importance  of  which  will  be 
felt  in  Maine  for  generatlona  to  come." 


■This  Is  truly  a  great  day."  the  Governor 
said,  "a  day  of  tremendous  Importance  to 
International  Paper  and  Its  directors  and 
also  it  is  a  great  day  In  the  economic  life 
of  a  State  which  has,  for  many  generations, 
properly  regarded  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try as  its  most  Important  single  Industrial 
enterprise." 

In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Fearing  noted  that  the 
new  mill  wlU  be  the  most  modem,  forward- 
looking  mill  In  the  country  when  It  starts  in 
late  1965.  He  credited  its  location  In  Maine 
to  the  wonderful  cooperation  extended  to 
the  company. 

"There  was  no  question  In  our  minds,"  Mr. 
Fearing  said,  "that  the  State  of  Maine  offered 
a  business  climate  that  welcomes  new  ven- 
tures— new  Industrial  undertakings.  Our 
decision  to  come  here  was  heavily  Influenced 
by  this  and  the  mutual  respect  which  we 
have  enjoyed  for  so  long." 

Mr.  Fearing  said  that  the  new  two-paper- 
machine  mill  will  be  built  around  a  gigantic 
continuous  digester — ^the  newest  develop- 
ment in  the  pulp  and  paper  Industry. 
Towering  over  210  feet  In  the  air,  the  digester 
will  be  able  to  manufacture  600  tons  of 
high  qxiallty  kraft  pulp  every  day. 

"We  expect  the  quality  of  this  piUp  to  be 
so  outstanding,"  Mr.  Fearing  said,  "that  we 
plan  to  shut  down  the  present  sulphite  pulp 
operations  at  our  nearby  Otis  Mill  and  at 
our  Hudson  River  Mill  in  Corinth,  N.Y.  The 
entire  chemical  pulp  requirements  for  both 
mUls,  as  well  as  for  the  two  Androecoggln 
paper  machines  wUl  be  supplied  from  this 
one  continuous  digester." 

The  Androscoggin  MUl  will  manufacttu-e 
lightweight  bleached  paper,  primarily  Ught- 
welght  bond,  carbonizing,  gift  wrap,  and 
other  similar  grades. 

Referring  to  the  discussions  about  the 
future  status  of  the  Allagash.  Mr.  Fearing 
Bald  that  International  Paper  oppoees  pres- 
BMie  for  the  withdrawal  from  private  owner- 
ship of  very  substantial  areas  In  northern 
Maine  along  the  Allagash  waterway. 

"A  federalized  Allagash  would  limit  the 
growth  of  your  lorest-baaed  Industries."  he 

said. 

"We  feel  that  the  people  of  Maine  have 
approached  this  matter  in  a  logical,  reason- 
able fashion.  The  appointment  of  an  Al- 
lagash River  Authcwlty  by  the  1963  legis- 
lature, to  study  and  report  on  what  should 
be  done  with  the  scenic  Allagash  area.  U 
a  sound  approtich  to  this  question." 

Addressing  himself  directly  to  Governor 
Reed.  Mr.  Fearing  then  said,  "I  want  to 
assiire  you  again  that  Intematlcwial  Paper 
is  prepared  to  co(H)erate  fully  with  the  Alla- 
gash River  Authority  in  their  objective  of 
preserving  this  unique  and  scenic  recrea- 
tional area. 

"Whatever  method  your  authority  recom- 
mends to  implement  Its  plans,"  he  said,  "we 
wUl  continue  as  we  have  for  years  to  leave 
protective  borders  of  timber  along  the  water- 
way Our  logging  roads  wUl  be  open  for 
public  travel.  Through  our  policies  of  mul- 
tiple use,  we  will  wmtlnue  the  partnership 
twtween  outdoorsmen  and  tlmbermen  that 
has  characterized  this  State  for  many  years." 
Concluding  the  formal  program.  Governor 
Beed  and  Mr.  Fearing  unveUed  a  large  bronze 
plaque  which  wUl  later  be  permanently  set 
at  the  entrance  to  the  mill. 

Attending  the  ceremonies  were  many  em- 
ployees and  Interested  people  from  neigh- 
boring  towns  as  weU  as  a  large  number  of 
State  officials.  State  legislators,  town  officials, 
ajid  members  of  the  clergy  and  professional 
world. 

International  Paper  officials  In  addition  to 
Mr  Fearing  Included:  George  H.  Rand.  John 
L  Tower  and  Ralph  W.  Klttie.  vice  presi- 
dents; R.  C.  Masterman.  general  manager 
of  the  company's  northern  manufacturing 
division,  and  Lawrence  J.  Kugelman.  directs 
of  woodlands. 
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Photo  of  Mane  BamI  Recalls  Fourths 
of  th*  Nineties 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CUFFORD  G.  McINTIRE 

OF    ICAim 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiesday,  Augtist  5. 1964 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Star  of  July 
3,  a  very  interesting  article  about  a  dls- 
tinfiTulshed  former  resident  of  Maine.  Mr. 
Harold  Seiders.  90  years  old,  who  is  now 
living  here  In  Washington. 

I  know  others  would  like  to  read  this 
refreshing  story  of  this  educator  and  mu- 
sician. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Waahlngton  (DC  )   Star, 

July  3.  1B64] 

No  Paradb  Now:   Photo  or  Maznk  Band  Rjb- 

CALL3    FOTTSTHS    Or    NDiKmS 

(By  John  Sherwood) 

The  photof^raph  by  the  window  la  of  a 
eerlouB  group  of  whiskered  young  men  In 
gold-braided  uniforma  posing  in  front  of  a 
Victorian  bandstand  newly  built  by  one  Ulys- 
ses Wlncapaw. 

The  time  ts  Just  before  an  annual  Inde- 
pendence Day  celebration  In  the  Little  town 
of  Union.  Maine.  The  Union  Comet  Band 
paraded  all  that  day.  gave  an  afternoon  con- 
cert of  Sousa  marches,  and,  after  the  fire- 
works display  that  evening  on  the  village 
conunon,  offlclally  ended  things  with  a  quiet 
"Good  Night,  Ladles." 

That  big  day  in  the  life  of  a  little  town  in 
the  1890'8  had  almost  been  forgotten  by  one 
of  the  uniformed  men  who  played  tenor  horn 
In  the  bend.  But  the  other  day  the  mail 
brought  that  photograph  from  the  only 
other  survivor  of  the  band  and  everything 
came  back  again  except  the  music,  Just  in 
time  for  the  Fourth. 

Harold  Seiders.  90.  will  observe  the  Fourth 
of  July  sitting  in  a  chair  and  looking  out 
the  third-floor  front  window  of  Mrs.  Nelson's 
Nursing  Home  at  2021  Kaloraraa  Road  NW. 
There  will  be  no  parades  within  his  sight, 
but  the  photograph  is  handy  and  tliere  are 
copies  of  the  Portland  (Maine)  Press  Herald 
and  Rockland  (Maine)  Courier  Gazette 
within  reach. 

The  Union  Cornet  Band  was  but  a  brief 
interlude  in  the  old  man's  long  life,  but  it 
reminds  him  of  swimming  and  flshlng  in 
Seven  Ttee  Pond,  and  all  the  other  fresh- 
water ponds  of  his  youth — Crawford's  Pond. 
White  Oak  Pond.  Sennebec  Pond,  and  'big 
Lake  Sebago  where  the  water  is  so  clear  you 
can  almost  drink  it." 

Mr.  Seiders"  father  had  a  vegetable  farm 
overlooking  Seven  Tree  Pond,  and  the  view 
from  the  bedroom  window  of  the  young  cor- 
net player  was  all  green  and  blue  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  There  was  an  electric  ex- 
citement In  the  air  when  the  Fourth  ap- 
proached, and  there  were  many  plans  to  be 
made  and  never  enough  time  In  wlUch  to 
make  them. 

ERA      HAS      PASSED 

N<>w  Iliac  the  era  has  passed,  a  simple 
thing  such  as  an  old  photograph  Is  worth 
a  great  deal  to  a  man  in  a  day  when  his 
time  Is  without  value.  Prom  7  a  m.  to  7  p  m. 
every  day  of  the  week  for  the  last  4  years. 
Mr  Seiders  has  known  the  outside  world  only 
through  his  thlrd-flo<')r  window  and  his 
Maine  newspapers. 

What  he  sees  from  2021  Kalorama  road  is 
"trafBc  on  Connecticut  Avenue.  Police  cars, 
fire  engines,  ambulances,  and  cars  and  more 
cars — one  after  another,  always  coming  and 


going  aome  place."  And  no  Seven  Tre*  Pond 
in  sight. 

Kow  pensioned  after  working  wltb  the 
PorUaod  (Maine)  sciiool  system  (or  SO  years. 
Mr.  Seiders  came  to  Waablngton  In  1061  to 
be  near  hie  children  after  his  wlXe  died. 

A  large  clock  knocks  off  the  aeconds  with 
a  loud,  tiny  sound  in  the  bedroom  he  shares 
with  another  elderly  man.  His  left  elbow 
on  the  wlndowsill  and  his  right  foot  propped 
on  a  pillow,  the  old  bandsman  smokes  his 
pipe  and  rereads  the  letters  from  his  few 
remaining  friends  In  Maine. 

MSSSIB     BPUNO     WATKB 

Ho  misses  the  flshlng.  hell  tell  you,  and 
playing  with  the  Union  Cornet  Band  on  In- 
dependence Day  was  always  the  biggest  event 
of  the  year.  But  more  than  anything,  he 
nUssee  "the  drinking  water  up  home.  I 
used  to  fill  up  on  that  spring  water  first 
thing.  It  did  taste  good  Boy,  I  would  love 
a  little  taste  of  that  now," 

The  routes  that  Saturday's  bands  will  take 
are  fixed  by  now.  But  a  look  Into  a  third- 
floor  window  where  a  kindly  old  man  waits 
for  a  parade  that  will  never  come  again  makes 
one  wonder  why  celebrations  couldn't  be 
Just  a  little  more  flexible. 


The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore,    with 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  table  referred  to  Lb  as  follows: 
Kgmlattvx  Salakt  Incsxasks 

This  is  designed  to  provide  percentage  ml- 
ary  adjustments  for  legtslaUre  empk>y«J 
comparable  to  thoee  provided  for  emplowZ 
under  the  Claaslflcatlon  Act.  The  lncreM«i 
are  provided  in  an  amount  equal  to  3U  pcr> 
cent  of  the  employee's  groes  rate  plus  1  per- 
cent  of  his  groee  rate  for  each  whole  mul- 
tiple, or  part  of  a  miUtlpIe  of  S500  bt^ 
compensation;  or  an  amount  equal  to  S  per. 
cent  of  such  gross  rate,  whichever  is  great« 
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Govcrninent    Employees    Salary    Refonn 
Act  of  1964 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  4,  1964 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     The 
Chair   recognizes   the   gentleman   from» 
Arizona  f  Mr.  UdallI. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
state  to  our  colleagues  who  have  just 
come  into  the  Chamber  that  we  are  in 
the  process  of  considering  a  conference 
report  on  something  that  might  be  of 
interest  to  them.  It  is  called  the  Grov- 
emment  Employees  Salary  Reform  Act 
of  1964.  If  you  will  bear  with  me  for 
just  a  very  few  minutes.  I  think  we  may 
he  able  to  write  the  final  chapter  on 
this  important  legislation. 

I  have  studied  the  conference  report. 
I  feel  a  little  bit  like  the  man  who  told 
about  his  mother-in-law  driving  his 
brandnew  uninsured  Cadillac  off  a  cliff. 
They  asked  him  how  he  felt,  and  he 
said  he  had  mixed  emotions. 

I  have  mixed  em.otions  about  the  con- 
ference report,  but  I  am  interested  in 
legislation,  not  conversation.  I  urge  the 
House  to  support  the  conference  report 
and  to  see  that  this  bill  is  enacted  into 
law  this  week. 

There  are  some  changes  in  the  bill 
that  I  think  are  especially  good.  The 
important  and  able  members  of  our  con- 
gressional and  committee  staffs  are  prop- 
erly taken  care  of  in  this  bill.  I  have 
been  asked  by  many  Members.  "What  is 
this  going  to  do  to  the  pay  of  my  staff?" 
I  suppose  before  the  day  Is  over  many  of 
you  will  be  asked  about  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  table  In  which  you  can  find  the  present 
pay  of  your  staff  people  and  go  across 
the  columns  and  find  the  pay  they  will 
receive  after  this  bill  is  enacted. 
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Another  improvement  in  the  bill  Is 
the  increased  raises  for  middle  grades  of 
GS-9.  GS-10.  and  OS-11,  the  people  who 
were  almost  overlooked  In  the  House  bill, 

I  have  heard  since  yesterday  a  number 
of  rumors  about  this  bill.  I  have  heard 
some  objections  to  the  conference  report. 
The  rumors  I  have  heard  are  unfounded. 
I  think  we  ought  to  straighten  these 
things  out  so  the  people  understand  what 
the  bill  does  and  does  not  do. 

I  have  been  told  all  Federal  judges 
will  receive  larger  raises  than  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  that  the  old  rela- 
tionship have  been  distorted. 

Under  the  conference  report,  all  the 
Federal  judges  get  exactly  what  they 
get  in  the  House  bill  except  the  Supreme 
Court  Judges  get  $2,500  less  than  In  the 
House  bill.  So  that  Instead  of  the  judges 
being  raised  by  the  conference  report, 
one  set  of  judges  is  lowered  and  the  other 
Federal  judges  remain  the  same  as  In 
the  House  bill. 


1961^ 

T  was  asked  by  someone  if  it  were  not 
true  that  sub-Cabinet  people  are  being 
oald  by  the  conference  bill  more  than 
Members  of  Congress.    This  Is  also  not 

Cabinet  members  were  raised  $2,500 
from  the  House  bill. 

The  level  n  executives  remain  the  same 
as  in  the  House  bill  and  the  other  three 
levels  of  executive  pay  were  cut  in  con- 
ference rather  than  being  increased. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ,.       ..    .  V,    • 

Mr  CELLER.  Naturally,  being  chau  - 
man  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  am  Interested  In  the  salary  of  the 
Judges.  Do  I  understand  the  gentleman 
to  say  that  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court- 
have  their  salaries  reduced  by  $2,500? 
If  that  Is  the  case,  may  we  know  the 
reason  why  there  has  been  such  a  reduc- 
tion? ^      , 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  will  say  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  great  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary that  there  Is  no  reduction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Judges'  salaries.  The 
Supreme  Court  Judges  are  actually  get- 
ting an  Increase  of  $5,000.  There  is  a 
$2,500  reduction  from  the  figure  in  the 
House  bill.  ^   ^     „, 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  substance  what  will 
Supreme  Court  Judges  get  now  after  the 
bill  Is  passed  euid  what  was  their  salary 
before  the  bill  Is  passed? 

Mr.  UDALL.  They  are  getting  at  the 
present  time  $35,000  with  an  additional 
amount  for  the  Chief  Justice.  If  this 
bill  Is  passed,  they  will  get  $40,000.  So 
they  are  petting  a  very  substantial  raise. 
Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ^     ^, 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.    In  other  words,  the 
point  Is  that  the  Increase  has  been  re- 
duced? ,       ,    ^. 
Mr.   UDALL.     Precisely.  I   thank  the 

gentleman. 

Just  a  couple  of  more  observations  and 
then  I  shall  conclude. 

I  think  the  Senate  made  a  great  mis- 
take and  I  regret  very  much  that  the 
House  saw  fit  to  delete  the  amendment 
that  we  adopted  which  had  such  broad 
support  from  my  good  friends  on  the  left 
and  from  my  good  friends  on  the  right. 
We  are  almost  back  now  In  congres- 
sional, judicial  and  executive  salaries  to 
where  the  commission  in  President  Ei- 
senhower's term  said   that  we   should 
have  been  in  1954  and  1955.    We  cut  and 
whittled  the  increases  for  the  executive, 
for  judges  and  for  Members  of  Congress 
down  and  we  had  adopted  In  the  House 
a    far-reaching   proposal   which   would 
liave  moved  the  salaries  along  in  the  fu- 
ture through  the  operation  of  automatic 
and  fair  machinery.    The  Senate  did  not 
pass  this  provision.     It  was  deleted  in 
conference.     I  think  It  is  a  very  great 
mistake.     I  think  It  Is  machinery  that 
is  needed. 

Just,  for  example,  10  years  ago  the 
Randall  commission  recommended  that 
the  salaries  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  executives  In  similar  positions  be 
about  $27,000.  In  1955  this  was  com- 
promised badly,  and  now  we  have  cut 
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this  down  and  down  In  compromises  In 
this  blU  to  where  we  end  up  today  barely 
above  the  level  we  were  told  by  the  bi- 
partisan commission  we  should  have 
been  10  years  ago. 

I  think  it  Is  a  serious  mistake  but,  as 
I  say,  I  am  interested  in  legislation.  We 
are  late  In  the  session,  and  therefore  I 
am  going  to  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
conference  report 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Will  the  gentleman  en- 
lighten us  as  to  whether  the  members 
of  the  parole  board  will  have  their  sala- 
ries increased  by  the  passage  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  am  advised  by  the  staff 
that  their  salary  is  increased;  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  Randall  report  of  some  time 
ago.  There  was  a  pay  bill  passed  In  1962. 
The  Randall  report  said,  or  Randall 
himself  said,  that  this  pay  bill  or  rather 
the  Increase  In  pay  would  be  taken  care 
of  through  greater  productivity. 

I  have  seen  a  lot  of  appropriation  bills 
go  through  the  mill  since  that  time,  and 
if  any  of  this  pay  increase  was  taken  care 
of  through  Mr.  Randall's  Increased  pro- 
ductivity on  the  part  of  employees  I  have 
faUed  to  find  it.  because  every  appropria- 
tion biU  has  carried  money  for  Increases 
as  a  result  of  the  1962  act. 

Mr  UDALL.  I  sharply  disagree  with 
the  gentleman.  Ten  percent  of  the  cost 
of  this  bill  will  be  absorbed  by  the  agen- 
cies, under  a  mandatory  provision.  We 
have  heard  dramatic  testimony  in  our 
committee  about  efficiency  and  about 
savings  in  personnel.  I  do  not  attribute 
it  all  to  a  direct  increase  of,  say,  5  per- 
cent in  salary  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
but  there  have  been  remarkable  produc- 
Uvity  increases  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. ,  .„ 
Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Of  course,  the  state- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Randall]  did  not  Involve  the  ab- 
sorption of  cost  through  attrition. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  has 
expired.  . 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  additional  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  The  genUeman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall]  said  that 
the  increased  efficiency  would  be  such 
that  there  would  be  no  additional  out-of- 
pocket  expense  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Let  me  conclude  with 
two  observations. 

I  believe  the  House  of  Representatives 
can  be  proud.  We  did  the  work  on  this 
bUl.  We  started  It.  The  House  had  the 
courage  to  do  this  In  an  election  year. 
It  has  never  been  done  before,  that  I 
know  of.  In  an  election  year. 

We  did  this  because  It  was  a  good  bill 
and  because  It  was  good  for  efficiency  of 


the  Federal  Government  and  because  It 

had  to  be  done. 

This  Is  the  first  time  that  Congress  has 
taken  the  whole  Federal  salary  system 
and.  In  one  bill,  attempted  to  make  an 
orderly,  rational.  Interrelated  structure. 
If  we  pass  this  legislation  this  week  we 
can  be  proud. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  one  more 
thing.  President  Johnson,  the  leader  for 
those  of  us  over  here,  has  fought  for  this 
bill.  He  helped  us  to  resurrect  it  after 
it  was  defeated. 

I  should  like  to  say  something  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  may 
not  have  noted.  RecenUy  your  chosen 
leader,  and  presidential  nominee,  one  of 
my  friends  from  Arizona  voted  for  this 
bill.  We  from  Arizona  try  to  vote  the 
way  we  see  things — and  when  this  bill 
came  before  the  Senate  about  3  weeks 
ago  he  supported  It.  He  Is  a  man  who 
has  been  in  business  and  knows  one  can- 
not  get  top   executives  on  shoe   clerk 

I  say  to  my  friends  over  here.  "Follow 
your  leader."    We  will  follow  our  leader. 

We  will  both  be  going  In  the  same 
direction. 

Let  us  pass  this  bill. 


The  Supreme  Court'i  Unwi»e  Decisions  on 
Apportionment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  5.  1964 
Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  regarding  apportionment  of  State 
legislative  Ixxiies  have  rocked  this  coun- 
try These  decisions  illustrate  just  how 
far  the  Court  has  strayed  from  any  rea- 
sonable construction  of  its  own  rightful 
place  among  our  political  institutions. 
The  recent  and  multiplying  scourge  of 
judgemade  law  which  has  set  about  to 
recklessly  and  antidemocraticsdly  reform 
a  nation  in  the  Court's  image  must  be 
checked  at  once. 

The  improE>er  decisions  of  the  Court  in 
the  apportionment  cases  demand,  for  the 
sake  of  our  whole  system  of  government, 
reversal.  To  accomplish  this  piirpose.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  which  would 
start  the  machinery  for  a  constitutional 
amendment.  The  amendment  would 
have  the  effect  of  overruling  the  Court  s 
unwise  decisions  on  apportionment  and 
reestablishing  some  of  the  battered 
States  rights  In  this  area. 

At  this  time,  under  unanimous  consent. 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record,  a 
copy  of  the  statement  which  I  submitted 
to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  m 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1087: 
Statiment  of  REPRESE>rrATrvi:  McLosket 
Mr  Chairman,  the  foundations  of  liberty 
are  once  again  under  attack  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  most  recent  decisions  by  that 
branch  it  has  been  declared  that  State  legis- 
lative IXKiles.  representing  the  people  of  the 
SUtes   are  no  longer  able  to  determine  their 
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own  apportionment  systems.  In  these  de- 
cislon«  a  giant  stride  away  from  the  system 
of  guarded  liberties,  which  the  Constitution 
established,  has  been  made.  House  Joint 
Resolution  1087.  which  would  restore  some 
of  those  liberties  the  Court  has  threatened. 
Is  the  subject  of  my  presentation  here  today. 
House  Joint  Resolution  1087  would  call 
Into  operation  the  amending  process  of  the 
Constitution  in  order  to  provide  that  a  State 
legislature  would  have  the  constltutlonaT 
prerogative  of  apportioning  one  house  of  its 
State  assembly  on  some  basis  other  than 
population.  The  amending  process  has  not 
been  referred  to  very  frequently  with  suc- 
cess In  the  history  oif  this  country— a  dozen 
times  In  the  past  century  and  a  half.  An 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  Is  a  grave 
action  to  be  relied  upon  only  with  the  utmost 
care  and  after  arduous  ronpldpratlon.  It  Is 
after  such  care  and  consideration  that  I  have 
Introduced   House  Joint  Resolution   1087. 

The    necessity   of    this    proposal    has    been 
demanded    by   certain   decislorLs   of    the   U.S. 
Supreme  Court  which   wantonly   fly    In   the 
face  of  history  and  openly  Ignore  the  explicit 
statements    of    the    U.S.    Constitution.     The 
Court,  over  the  cogent  and  articulate  warn- 
ings of  Justices  Harlan.  Clark,   and  Stewart, 
has  vindicated  a  special   theory  of  political 
representation  as  the  only  one  acceptable  un- 
der the   14th  amendment's  equal   protection 
clause.       By    newly    established    Court    con- 
structed  precedents,   by   typically   fuzzy  Su- 
preme  Court    logic,    by   completely    Ignoring 
the  history   of  our  country,  and  by  openly 
Ignoring    the   clear    words    of    the    Constitu- 
tion, the  Court  has  removed  from  the  people 
the  sovereign  power   to  establish    their  own 
State   representative   assemblies   on   grounds 
which   are  not  explicitly   pohlblted   by   the 
Federal    Constitution.     The    recent    rash    of 
political  decisions   handed  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  are   clearly   based   on   the   per- 
sonal   political    prejudices    of    the    Justices 
masquerading  under  such  theories  of  Judicial 
review   as   "activism"    and    "developing   con- 
stitutionalism."     The   ways    In    which    these 
pernicious    theories    of    Judicial    review    en- 
danger our  system  of  government  are  many. 
First,  the  Court  has  done  Immediate  wrong 
to  the  States  affected  by   their  decision.     By 
robbing  the  States  of  their  sovereign  power 
to  apportion  their  own  legislatures  by  politi- 
cal   process,   the   Supreme    Court    has    taken 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  of   legislative 
prerogatives;  and  by  so  doing,  has  effectively 
reduced   State   government   to   a   hollow   fa- 
cade.   The  Federal  Judiciary  has  Uiken  to  It- 
self the  power  to  pass  on  the  acceptability  of 
State  apportionment,  and  could  presumably 
dictate   the   political    climate   of   a   State   by 
gerrymandering  from  the  bench.     In  wrong- 
ing   the    States    by    disallowing    theories    of 
representative     government     acceptable     for 
centuries,    the   Court   has   also   wronged   the 
people    of    the    affected    States    by    denying 
them  the  right  to  decide  their  own  criteria 
for   legislative   apportionment.     And   clearly, 
the  Constitution   does    not  deny   the   people 
these  rights.     As  Justice  Harlan  pointed  out 
In  his  dissent  in  Reynolds  v    Sims,  the  only 
section  of  the  Constitution  dealing  directly 
with   State   legislative   apportionment   recog- 
nizes and  accepts  the  possibility  of  Imposed 
inequities   In  the  right  to   vote.      Paragraph 
2  of  the  14th  amendment  which  the  majority 
of    the   Court  flatly   Ignored    spells   out    the 
remedy — and   It   Is  an  optional   remedy — for 
a  reduction  by  a  State  In  the  size  of  Its  quali- 
fied  electorate.     The    15th   amendment   pro- 
hibits a  State   from  denying  a  citizen   the 
right  to  vote  merely  because  of  "race,  color, 
or    previous    condition    of    servitude."      The 
19th  amendment  adds  to  the  list  of  reasons 
why  the  right  to  vote  may  not  be  abridged, 
a  person's  sex.     The  24th  amendment  would 
add  to  the  list,  the  payment  of  a  special  tax. 
Nowhere  in  the  Constitution  Is  the  right  to 
vote  guaranteed  against  abridgment  or  par- 
tial abridgment  on  the  basis  of  place  of  resi- 


dence. The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  no  legitimate  right  to  declare 
that  such  a  prohibition  exists  when,  in  fact, 
it  clearly  does  not.  If.  when  the  14tb  amend- 
ment mui  the  constituent  equal  protection 
clause  was  ratified,  geographic  factors  were 
supposed  to  have  been  eliminated  from  con- 
sideration in  legislative  apportionment,  a 
statement  to  that  effect  stirely  would  have 
been  added  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  con- 
temportiry  15th  amendment.  And  if,  by 
oversight,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
omitted  it  there,  surely  they  would  have 
Included  it  In  the  later  I9th  amendment 
which  also  altered  suffrage  or  in  the  most 
recent  24th  amendment  which  once  again 
affected  the  franchise.  The  undeniable  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  that  the  American  people 
have  never  overwhelmingly  held  to  the  "one- 
man,  one-vote"  theory  of  representative  gov- 
ernment; the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court 
thinks  they  should  have,  notwithstanding. 

One  wrong,  then,  that  the  apportionment 
decisions  accomplish  is  a  deprivation  of 
State's  rights.  The  Court,  In  the  abused 
name  of  personal  rights,  has  denied  the 
rights  of  the  States  and  vindicated,  above  all 
else.  Court's  rights — the  rights  of  the  courts 
to  make  any  of  their  own  private  prejudices 
and  moral  convictions  the  law  of  the  land. 
Yet,  If  In  trampling  States  rlfjhu  the  Court 
has  gone  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  Judi- 
cial activists  and  beyond  any  reasoned  un- 
derstanding of  the  Constitution,  the  greatest 
wrong  which  the  Court  has  Inflicted  Is 
against  the  Constitution  Itself  and  the  free 
government   It   established. 

The  flagrant  exercise  of  what  Justice  Har- 
lan has  dubbed  the  "amending  power"  of 
the  Supreme  Court  threatens,  above  all  else, 
our  separation  of  powers  Now,  In  the  20th 
century,  when  the  need  for  the  division  of 
powers,  both  horizontal  and  vertical,  is  most 
urgent,  the  Court  Is  breaking  down  the  walls. 
Now,  when  power  and  authority  are  easily 
and  rapidly  pyramided,  when  the  advances 
In  the  study  of  molding  masses  into  con- 
formity are  progressing  steadily,  an  effec- 
tive system  of  power  diffusion  is  paramount. 
We.  who  are  aware  of  the  truism  that  abso- 
lute power  corrupts  absolutely,  cannot  sit 
by  and  watch  the  Supreme  Court  destroy 
the  checks  for  liberty  which  our  Constitu- 
tion clearly  set  down.  We  must  remember, 
too.  that  the  checks  and  balances  In  our 
system  do  not  always  execute  themselves, 
especially  when  one  branch  develops  a  crav- 
ing lust  for  control.  The  relationships  of 
the  branches  to  each  other  is  constantly 
varying  and  In  diuiger  of  reaching  a  state  of 
Imbalance.  When  such  an  imbalance  is  evi- 
dent, action  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
branch  whose  powers  are  being  usurped. 
The  Court,  time  and  again  In  the  past  10 
years,  has  assumed  legislative  powers  and 
has  Ignored  State  authority,  and  so  the  Con- 
gress and  the  States  must  act. 

The  Court's  action  presents  a  danger  to  the 
Constitution  in  still  another  way.  The  re- 
cent decisions  which  use  the  Constitution 
as  a  substitute  for  a  legal  code,  and  which 
are  based  on  the  theory  that  every  supposed 
HI  which  befalls  the  American  people  has 
a  solution  in  the  Constitution,  Is  a  serious 
danger  to  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  does  not  go  to  great 
lengths  to  demand  that  Government  achieve 
certain  ends  thought  by  Judges  to  constitute 
Justice.  What  a  constitution  In  fact  and  in 
theory  does  Is  to  establish  a  government,  de- 
fine its  powers  and  limits,  and  allow  it  to 
determine  Its  own  ends  and  Its  own  defini- 
tions of  Justice.  Judicial  notions  of  social 
and  political  Justice  cannot  be  allowed  to 
stand  as  the  law  of  the  land.  If  they  were, 
the  dynamics  of  our  free  society,  devoted  to 
republican  principles  and  government  by 
representative  elections  would  inevitably  give 
way  to  general  abdication  of  respKjnslblllty 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  government  by 
lawsuit  or  dictate. 


I  would  also  remind  my  fellow  Represents- 
tlves  that  capricious  usvu-patlon  of  power" 
whether  in  the  name  of  the  majority,  the 
minority,  the  rich,  the  poor.  Justice  or  in. 
Justice,  is  tyranny.  Our  real  liberties  sr* 
protected  by  our  unique  system  of  checki 
and  balances  which  sacrifices  quick  action 
and  expediency  for  personal  freedom.  Our 
system  Is  and  must  remain  more  Importsnt 
than  isolated  and  controversial  policy  re- 
forms, and  the  Supreme  Court  is  threatenlnc 
that  system. 

Last,  but  not  least,  among  those  whom 
the  Court  has  wronged  In  the  apportionment 
decisions  is  the  Supreme  Court  Itself,  a* 
Justice  Frankfurter  was  always  quick  to 
point  out,  the  Court  cannot  continue  to 
gallop  through  the  political  thicket  with 
reckless  abandon  and  expvect  not  to  get  iu 
robes  torn.  Because  the  Court  has  no  man- 
date from  the  people,  because  it  has  no  power 
to  lay  or  collect  taxes,  and  because  It  has  no 
armies.  It  is  dependent  for  Its  legitimacy  and 
eCBcacy  upon  the  good  will  of  the  people. 
From  newspapers  and  from  my  own  ex- 
perience with  the  public.  I  can  attest  that 
this  good  will  Is  wearing  quite  thin.  ThU 
present  Court  is  In  danger  of  wrecking  Itself 
as  an  effective  political  institution. 

I  recognize  that  an  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  must  be  something  more 
than  a  means  of  scolding  the  Court.  An 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  must  be  de- 
fensible on  the  grounds  of  what,  In  particu- 
lar. It  seeks  to  accomplish. 

Above  all  else,  the  amendment  envisioned 
in  House  Joint  Resolution  1087  would  seek 
merely  to  reestablish  principles  of  represent- 
ative government  older  than  the  Nation  Itself. 
It  has  long  been  the  practice  of  Americans  to 
take  into  account  factors  other  than  popu- 
lation in  the  process  of  legislative  appor- 
tionment. As  a  matter  of  historical  fact, 
if  State  legislatures  had  been  apportioned 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  population  at  the 
time  of  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Constitution  might  never  have  been 
ratified  at  all.  In  the  late  18th  century 
there  were  also  Inequities  in  State  legisla- 
tive districts,  but  at  the  time,  they  favored 
the  city  populations  and  acted  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  western  farmers  in  each  of  the 
States.  The  political  complexion  of  what 
was  then  the  West  was  antifederallsts,  if  not 
anarchistic.  Had  the  principle  of  "one  man. 
one  vote  "  been  fully  accepted  under  these 
circumstances,  the  Constitution  might  never 
have  been  ratified.  A  system  of  representa- 
tion which  produced  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  all  bad. 

The  statements  of  Chief  Justice  Warren 
that:  "Legislators  represent  people,  not  trees 
or  acres  (;)  •  •  •  [L]egi8lators  are  elected 
by  voters,  not  farms  or  cities  or  economic 
Interests  •  •  •••  is  alarming.  If  there  seems 
to  be  one  truism,  above  all  others  in  Amer- 
ican politics  It  Is  that  interest  groups  are 
an  Integral  part  of  the  political  system. 
From  Madison's  "Federalist  No.  10"  to 
Beard's  studies  of  American  history  to 
the  work  of  the  Nye  conunittee.  the  realistic 
assumption  In  America  has  been  that  In- 
terest groups  do  play  an  active  part  In 
politics  What  the  Court  has  done  Is  to 
turn  their  backs  on  the  true  conditions  and 
merely  Insure  that  the  control  of  govern- 
ment shifts  from  some  groupw  to  different 
groups  And  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  coinci- 
dence that  the  groups  destined  to  rule  by 
Court  fiat  are  generally  more  sympathetic 
to  the  same  causes  of  reform  the  Court  has 
been  serving. 

The  function  of  geographical  representa- 
tion has  never  been  to  represent  trees  or 
pastures,  but  it  has  been  to  insure  a  fair 
system  of  checks  and  balances  In  State  gov- 
ernments among  very  real  and  differing  in- 
terests. It  Is  In  this  respect  that  the  Court 
has  deprived  many  minority  interests  of 
their  checks  upon  the  actions  of  the  nu- 
merical majority. 
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^Vhat  my  amendment  really  provides  for 
1,  a  return  to  the  SUtes  and  to  the  people 
the  suthOTlty  to  set  their  own  criteria  for 
legislative  apportionment  in  one  house  of 
t^lr  State  legislature.  Any  opposition  to 
such  a  suggestion  would  have  to  come  from 
Kjmeone  who  had  a  poUUcal  ax  to  grind.  A 
Stretching  of  the  Federal  Ctonstltutlon  and 
tiic  14th  amendment  to  make  It  cover  State 
legislative  practices  portends  much  Ul  If 
allowed  to  stand. 

For  the  reasons  outlined  In  this  sUtement. 
I  urge  that  this  committee  report  House 
Joint  ResoluUon  1067  favcM-ably.  I  regret 
that  the  Umes  and  a  reckless  Court  have 
required  this  action,  but  it  would  be  a 
p-eater  mistake  for  us  to  sit  idly  by  and  con- 
cede the  Supreme  Court's  sovereign  power  by 
default,  than  it  would  be  to  move  boldly  for 
a  constitutional  amendment.  I  do  not  mean 
to  minimize  the  gravity  of  my  proposal,  but 
we  are  left  no  sure  alternatives. 

Before  closing.  I  would  like  to  point  out  for 
the  record  what  my  amendment  does  not  do. 
It  would  not  require  or  encourage  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  legislative  apportionment, 
it  would  merely  put  the  decision  back  into 
the  hands  of  the  people's  elected  representa- 
tives— back  where  It  belongs. 

As  we  consider  this  proposal,  I  would  like 
to  have  you  keep  In  mind  that  there  axe  no 
assurances  against  who  will  be  the  targets 
of  an  unchecked  Court.  Our  memories 
cannot  be  so  short. 
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Summary  of  Study  of  Foture  of  Montana'* 
Forest  ProducU  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or   MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  5, 1964 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Upper  Midwest  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Council,  of  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  has 
made  a  number  of  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
economic  problems  which  face  the 
Northern  Midwestern  States  of  Michl- 
ii&n.  Minnesota.  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota,  and  Montana. 

The  council's  most  recent  work  In- 
cludes a  study  of  the  future  of  Montana's 
forest  products  Industry— one  of  Mon- 
tana's basic  Industries.  The  July  28, 
1964.  issue  of  the  council's  Economic 
Progress  BulleUn  summarizes  this  re- 
port, which  was  prepared  by  Montana 
State  University. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bul- 
letin be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bulletin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Economic  Pbogbjsss  Bulxetin 
The  futtire  of  Montana's  forest  products 
Industry  may  hinge  on  ability  to  adjust  to 
changing  technology  and  market  demands. 
A  report  prepared  for  the  upper  Midwest 
csronomic  study  at  Montana  State  University 
warns  that  unless  the  State's  Industry  facee 
up  to  changing  methods  of  production  and 
shifts  to  new  products,  it  may  find  Itself  un- 
able to  compete.  Authors  of  the  report  are 
Arnold  W.  BoUe,  dean  of  the  school  of  for- 
estry Robert  C.  Harlng.  aartstant  professor 
of  buftlnees  administration,  and  William  K. 
Olbeon.  instructor  in  forestry. 

Sectors  of  the  industry  that  can  make  the 


greatest  tise  of  automation  wm  expand  at 
the  expense  at  others.  Pulp,  plywood,  and 
particle  board,  therefore,  have  the  advantage 
over  liunber.  althoxigh  lumber  products,  such 
as  dimension  stock,  which  lend  themsrtvee 
to  some  degree  of  automation,  appear  to  have 
a  good  future. 

"The  demand  for  high-quality  lumber  1b 
not  likely  to  be  stifflclent  to  offset  the  higher 
cost  of  production,  since  processed  wood  and 
other  products  can  meet  many  erf  the  needs 
at  a  lower  price."  Deeplte  problems  facing 
the  industry,  the  authors  conclude  that 
"there  appears  to  be  a  considerable  promise 
In  its  strength  and  continued  growth." 

SINCE  PEAK  TKAS  1957  GROWTH  HAS  LEVELED  OFF 

Among  Montana's  larger  Industries,  only 
forest  products  has  shown  a  substantial  In- 
crease Ul  Income  and  employment  since 
World  War  II.  Between  1960  and  1960, 
timber  Industry  employment  Increased  45 
percent.  frc«n  4,711  to  6.813.  helping  to  offset 
declines  In  agriculture,  mining,  smelting. 
and  transportation.  Since  the  peak  year  of 
1957  the  growth  trend  has  remained  rela- 
tively stable;  total  production  ha«  continued 
to  rise,  although  at  a  slower  rate. 

In  1962.  the  Industry  produced  more  than 
four  times  as  much  lumber  as  It  did  In  1939. 
In  addition,  during  the  past  decade  It  has 
added  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  and  six  plywood 
mills  Growth  came  largely  through  the 
nilgratlon  of  new  mills  from  the  Paciflc 
Coast  region. 

Based  on  available  1958  data,  esUmated 
Montana  timber  income  was  in  excess  of 
$104  million.  A  1963  estimate,  computed 
on  the  basis  of  activities  connected  with 
the  forest  products  Industry,  fixes  the  State's 
Income  from  timber  at  close  to  H50  million. 
Montana's  forests  contain  56,770  million 
board  feet  of  timber  growing  on  approxi- 
mately 22,300.000  acres.  Species  are  almost 
exclusively  coniferous  softwoods.  About  70 
percent  of  the  acreage  Is  classified  as  com- 
mercial forest  land. 

GROWTH   HAS  PRESENTED  PROBLEMS  TO  INDUSTRY 

The  industry  is  jjeculiarly  svisceptible  to 
the  cycles  of  the  national  economy  since  It 
produces  mainly  for  the  housing  sector.  Cer- 
tain parte  of  the  Industry  are  seasonal  and, 
consequently,  create  problems  of  seasonal 
unempl03m:ient. 

Montana  Is  a  marginal  timber  area  In  terms 
of  west  coast  competition.  The  State's  tim- 
ber is  smaller,  grows  on  steeper  slopes,  and 
the  profit  margin  is  less. 

Historic  freight  rates  for  wood  products 
shipped  to  the  East  give  Montana  only  a 
slight  advantage  over  the  west  coast,  and 
west  coast  ocean  transportation  also  provides 
freight  rate  competition  for  transcontinental 
hauling.  The  area  of  favorable  freight  rates 
for  Montana  timber  Is  generally  west  of 
Chicago  and  to  the  Southeast. 

Montana  producers  are  generally  Insulated 
from  their  markets.  Only  a  few  of  the  larg- 
est mills  have  their  own  marketing  organi- 
zations. Because  of  this  Insulation  from  the 
market,  most  Montana  producers  are  pro- 
duction-oriented rather  than  market  orient- 
ed As  a  result,  mills  may  have  a  large  lum- 
ber Inventory  and  still  be  unable  to  fill  or- 
ders for  materials  they  don't  have. 

From  a  national  standpoint,  MonUna  rep- 
'  resents  only  3  percent  of  total  domestic  pro- 
duction, but  the  Montana  Indutsry  turns  on 
far  more  than  the  local  resources  and  people. 
Its  market  area  Is  the  Nation,  particularly 
the  Midwest  and  East;  Its  main  competition 
lies  in  the  Southeast,  the  west  coast,  and  the 
Provinces  of  western  Canada. 

The  fact  that  much  of  the  timber  used  by 
the  Industry  is  publicly  owned  means  that 
availability  of  supply  is  conditioned  by  In- 
vestment policies  of  Federal  and  State 
agencies. 

BETTER    MARKET    ORIENTATION    NEEDED    FOR 
BETTIR    PBOFITS 

Montana  mills  are  of  three  size  claases. 
Large  mills  have  a  more  efficient  plant,  more 


highly  skUled  labor,  greater  Integration  of 
the  manufacturing  processes,  a  stronger 
credit  poeitloti,  a  more  favored  position  for 
the  ptirchase  of  timber  supply,  and  a  strong 
position  in  relation  to  the  market.  The 
small  mills  sell  their  products  as  rough  green 
lumber  locally  or  to  the  larger  mUls  for 
finishing. 

During  recession  the  large  mills  continue 
operations  while  many  of  the  small  mills 
close  down.  Since  the  small  mills  are  the 
main  outlet  for  timber  from  the  small  pri- 
vate ownerships,  the  market  for  such  logs  is 
very  uncertain. 

As  a  result  of  distance  between  MonUna 
producers  and  the  final  consumer  of  the 
product,  most  Montana  timber  U  sold 
through  regional  brokers;  only  the  large 
mills  maintain  their  own  marketing  orga- 
nizations. 

Emplovment  growth  during  the  decade 
from  1946  to  1956  was  largely  from  an  In- 
crease m  the  number  of  medium-size  mills. 
The  Increased  production  without  growing 
emplov-ment  has  been  due  to  expansion  and 
modernization  by  the  large  mills. 

AfontaTwi  commercial  forest  land 
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Mills  In  the  small-log  areas  of  the  State 
have  been  In  difficulty  since  1956.  It  appears 
there  may  be  further  retrenchment  In  the 
Industry.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have 
been  several  new  plywood  mills  established 
since  1956  and  there  may  be  more. 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  is  sufficient  mill 
waste  from  current  operations  for  another 
new  pulp  plant:  bevond  that,  pulpmlUs  will 
have  to  use  roundwood  for  supply.  There 
Is  a  vast  supply  of  small  timber  suitable  for 
pulp.  Water  Is  likely  to  become  the  resource 
in  short  supply  rather  than  wood. 

Establishment  of  particle-board  plants  in 
Montana  is  also  under  InvesUgatlon.  This 
material,  which  Is  considered  In  some  quar- 
ters to  be  the  main  timber  product  of  the 
future  can  be  made  from  material  of  almost 
any  size  or  quality.  The  main  problem  ap- 
pears to  be  that  marketing  requires  a  well- 
established,  national  program. 

INDUSTRY   HOLDING   rrS  OWN   DESPrTE  SLUMP   IN 
MARKET 

Montana's  Industry  had  Its  greatest  growth 
during  a  boom  period  but  appears  to  be 
holding  its  own  with  other  regions  during  a 
period  of  reduced  demand  and  price 

The  trend  toward  large  mills  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue.  Manufacture  of  new 
products  and  other  innovations  are  likely  to 
come  mainly  from  greater  integration  In  the 
large  mills. 

Medium-size  mills,  especially  those  that 
have  developed  a  high  level  of  efficiency  In 
buying  and  delivering  logs,  production,  and 
marketing,  also  wUl  continue  In  a  strong 
position. 

The  number  of  small  mills  is  not  expected 
to  change  a  great  deal. 

Technological  development  of  the  small - 
log  areas  oould  make  the  utUlzation  of  large 
volumes  of  timber  economically  feasible. 
However,  the  same  technology  would  make 
timber  In  the  southern  Rocky  Mountain 
region  profiUble.  and  since  mlUs  In  that  area 
are  clceer  to  market  the  Increase  In  produc- 
Uon  might  well  move  in  that  direction  rather 
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than  to  eastern  Montana.  Small  timber  Lb 
also  a  potential  soiirce  of  pulp,  and  tne  same 
relation  between  Montana  and  the  southern 
Rocky  Mountain  States  exlsta  here.  How- 
ever. Montana  Is  better  supplied  with  water 
for  Industrial  use.  The  Missouri  River  Is  an 
Important  consideration  In  the  future  of  the 
pulp  Industry  In  the  State. 

Major  additional  employment  In  the 
state's  timber  Industry  can  be  expected  to 
come  mainly  from  new  Industries  such  as 
pulp  and  paper,  plywood,  and  particle  board, 
or  other  secondary  manufacture. 

While  the  supply  of  timber  In  much  of 
Montana  east  of  the  Continental  Divide 
would  permit  a  considerable  Increase  In  in- 
dustrial production,  the  annual  cut  In  west- 
ern Montana  Is  at  or  beyond  annual  allow- 
able cut.  With  more  Intensive  management, 
throughout  the  entire  State,  allowable  cut 
on  public  and  some  private  landholdlngs 
will  Increase,  but  the  supply  of  timber  from 
much  of  the  private  lands  Is  decreasing.  The 
Industry  has  shown  little  concern  for  the  fu- 
ture production  of  these  lands:  private  for- 
ests are  still  considered  to  be  a  migratory 
resource  to  be  captured  by  anyone.  Much  of 
this  land  was  once  and  can  again  become 
some  of  the  most  productive  timber-produc- 
ing land  In  the  State,  but  unless  provision  is 
made  for  Improved  management,  there  Is 
sure  to  be  a  reduction  In  the  supply  of  tim- 
ber for  Montana's  Industry. 

The  timber  Industry  can  expect  to  face 
Increasing  competition  for  the  use  of  Mon- 
tana's forest  lands  from  residents  who  con- 
sider them  attributes  In  making  the  State 
a  good  place  to  live  and  also  an  attraction 
to  a  growing  tourist  Industry.  It  can  be 
expected  that  Montanans  wUl  require  new 
Industry  to  take  all  necessary  precautions 
against  contamination  of  water  and  air.  It 
will  be  important  for  both  the  timber  and 
recreational  industries  to  work  coopera- 
tively toward  the  solution  of  future  land-use 
problems. 

The  authors  conclude  that  the  forest  prod- 
ucts Industry  will  very  likely  continue  to  be 
an  Important  sector  of  the  Montana  economy 
with  principal  growth  likely  In  pulp  and 
paper. 

"The  Timber  Economy  of  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict West,"  by  Clarence  W.  Nelson,  a  study 
focused  on  the  timber  resources  of  Montana 
and  the  Black  Hills,  was  recently  published 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Minneapolis. 
The  64-page  study  descrtbes  the  district's 
timber  resources  and  appraises  future  pros- 
pects for  their  use  by  Industry.  In  addition, 
it  discusses  the  broad  theoretical  problems 
that  resource  allocation  and  conservation 
pose  for  the  Nation's  economy. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  are  available 
at  II  each  by  writing  Publications  Section. 
Research  Department.  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
Minneapolis,    Minn. 


What's     Wrong     With     the     Council     of 
California  Growers? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  MINOR  MARTIN 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  5.  1964 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  the  American  people 
found  out  the  truth  about  our  profirram 
of  bringing  supplementary  farm  labor 
from  Mexico  last  year,  the  Congress  ex- 
tended the  urgently  needed  bracero  pro- 
gram until  December  31  of  this  year. 

The  Congress  was  quite  properly  In- 
formed that  if  our  fanners  did  not  have 


supplementary  labor  at  harvesttime. 
much  of  our  food  and  fiber  would  rot  in 
the  fields.  The  deleterious  elTects  of 
this  upon  our  exploding  population,  upon 
farmers  and  upon  nonfarm  businesses, 
upon  union  and  nonunion  workers  and, 
indeed,  upon  our  friend  Mexico  to  the 
south  were  made  eminently  clear. 

No  one  likes  rising  food  costs.  No  one 
likes  to  lose  a  job  or  see  his  business 
decline.  No  one  likes  to  plant  crops  he 
cannot  harvest.  And  no  one,  I  submit, 
really  wants  to  end  the  most  successful 
foreign  aid  program  we  have  ever  had — 
successful  because  it  is  based  on  con- 
tact between  the  people  of  two  coun- 
tries and  not  on  contact  between  heads 
of  state. 

Yet  with  the  record  clear  and  regard- 
less of  an  unchallenged  report  by  the 
University  of  California  to  the  effect 
that  supplementary  farm  labor  will  be 
sorely  needed  in  California  at  least 
through  1968.  the  Council  of  California 
Growers  threw  in  the  towel  last  February 
without  consulting  those  who  helped  win 
an  exten.sion  of  the  bracero  program  in 
1963. 

Now.  when  plantings  are  way  down 
in  California;  when  our  gross  agricultur- 
al productivity  will  most  assuredly  be 
down  by  millions  of  dollars  in  1965;  when 
we  know  and  are  concerned  that  for  each 
dollar  of  that  productivity  which  will  be 
lost,  $5  will  be  lost  in  the  nonfarm  busi- 
ness sector  of  our  economy;  when  we 
know  that,  because  of  this  loss,  thousands 
of  nonfarm  workers,  union  and  nonunion 
alike,  will  lose  their  jobs,  and  hundreds 
of  businesses  will  suffer,  the  Council  of 
California  Growers  has  the  audacity  to 
level  an  attack  upon  an  avid  supporter  of 
the  bracero  program. 

Well,  I  did  not  agree  with  the  council's 
misguided  alliance  with  labor  and  the 
Governor  of  California  last  February, 
and  I  do  not  agree  with  its  July  13  news- 
letter now.  And  let  me  predict  that  a 
new  study  by  the  University  of  California 
will  show  the  foolishness  of  that  alliance. 

Arguments  for  the  bracero  program 
are  just  as  valid  now,  if  not  more  so,  than 
when  they  were  given  to  the  Congress  in 
1963.  The  Council  of  Growers  admits  all 
of  this  but  sits  on  its  hands,  criticizing 
the  friends  of  agriculture  instead  of  tak- 
ing positive  action  now. 

Instead  of  spewing  venom  against  the 
friends  of  agriculture,  the  council  might 
well  support  legislative  action  to  keep  the 
bracero  program  or  put  forth  efforts  to 
convince  the  President  that  Executive 
authority  be  exercised  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram or  its  equivalent.  Finally,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  the  council  ought  to 
have  guts  enough  to  help  rather  than 
hinder  California  agriculture. 


"Lucky  Americans'*  and  Foreign  Aid 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  INDLUCA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  Auffust  5. 1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.    Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial published  recently  in  the  Electrical 


Workers  Journal  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  cited 
a  dramatic  picture  of  us  as  lucky  Amer- 
icans. If  all  the  world  were  a  town  ot 
1.000  population,  we  would  be  only  60  as 
compared  with  the  940  who  would  repre- 
sent the  rest  of  the  world.  Yet  we  would 
receive  half  the  income,  consume  15  per- 
cent of  the  food  supply,  and  possess  50 
times  the  steel  and  22  times  the  coal  be- 
longing to  all  the  rest,  combined. 

This  national  labor  publication,  serv- 
ing one  of  the  Nation's  great  unions,  ties 
these  facts  to  our  obligation  to  share  our 
bounty  with  "the  many  who  have  so 
little."  But  beyond  the  humane  reasons 
for  support  of  foreign  aid  lies  the  prac- 
tical reason:  "If  we  do  not  share,  then 
we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame  when 
the  have-nots  turn  to  communism." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ldckt  Americans 

A  Minnesota  newspaper  recently  carried 
an  Interesting  story  about  a  Missouri  school 
superintendent  who  tried  to  present  to  a 
class  a  picture  of  the  world  in  terms  which 
his  student*  could  readily  understand.  He 
asked  the  students  to  imagine  that  the 
2.750,000.000  persons  In  the  world  were  com- 
pressed into  a  single  town  with  1.000  citizens. 
Here  Is  how  Americans  would  fit  Into  the 
picture. 

There  would  be  60  persons  representing  the 
United  States  and  940  would  represent  all 
other  nations  and  races.  The  60  Americans 
would  receive  one-half  of  all  the  income  and 
the  940  would  share  the  other  half.  The 
60  Americans  would  have  a  life  expectancy 
of  70  years  or  better.  The  life  expectancy 
of  all  others  would  average  less  than  40.  The 
60  Americans  would  consume  15  percent  of 
the  town's  food  supply.  They  would  have 
12  times  as  much  electricity;  22  times  as 
much  coal:  21  times  as  much  oil;  50  times 
as  much  steel;  and  50  times  as  much  gen- 
eral equipment  as  all  the  remaining  940 
members   of   the   town   put  together. 

We  ar«  lucky  Americans.  Much  has  been 
given  to  us  In  natural  resources.  We  are 
free  as  few  nations  of  the  world  save  Canada 
and  a  few  others  are  free.  And  yet  every 
day  we  hear  voices  raised  to  say,  "Why  don't 
we  stop  sending  our  money  to  those  foreign 
countries?"  Any  of  us  with  a  spark  of  Jus- 
tice in  our  souls  will  know  and  understand 
that  the  few  who  have  so  much  must  share 
with  those  many  who  have  so  little.  There 
Is  a  reason  beyond  the  humane  feeling  that 
we  should  share.  It  Is  this — If  we  do  not 
share,  then  we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame 
when  these  have-nots  turn  to  communism. 
Starving  peoples  will  accept  any  Ideology, 
any  system  that  fills  their  bellies  and  gives 
them  hope.  Then  some  day  what  we  did  not 
choose  to  give,  may  be  snatched  from  us 
forcibly,  and  we  will  find  ourselves  among 
the    mythical   940   striving   to   exist. 

We  are  lucky.  Let's  keep  it  that  way  by 
spreading  a  bit  of  our  good  fortune  to  others. 


Boyi'  SUte 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    TOaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday,  August  5,  1964 

Mr.  FINO.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Department  of  New  York, 
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is  the  sponsor  of  Boys'  State  which  Is  a 
citizenship  training  program  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  youth.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  Inculcate  Individual  responsi- 
bUlty  to  community.  State,  and  Nation 
and  the  leam-by-doing  concept  is  em- 
ployed on  the  theory  that  good  citizen- 
ship is  only  In  part  a  matter  of  knowl- 
edge, intellect,  and  understanding.  It  is 
a  laboratory  ot  practical  political  science. 
This  year.  Boys  State  was  held  from 
June  21  to  June  27.  at  Colgate  University. 
Among  the  boys  who  attended  was  one 
of  my  young  constituents,  Peter  De  Rose, 
of  2460  Lorillard  Place,  in  the  Bronx, 
who  is  a  junior  at  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolen- 
tine  High  School,  in  the  Bronx. 

Upon  his  return  home  from  Boys 
State,  young  De  Rose  addressed  a  letter 
to  Mr.  George  A.  Mead,  director  of  re- 
habilitation, in  which  he  describes  the 
youth  of  today.  To  my  mind,  it  is  of  such 
interest  that  I  urge  all  Members  of 
Congress  to  read  it. 
Text  of  letter  follows : 

Dear  Mb.  Mead:  When  Andrew  M  Greeley 
wrote  of  the  new  breed  of  American  youth, 
he  certainly  must  have  had  In  mind  the 
American  Legion  Boys'  Stater,  for  like  those 
of  the  new  breed,  "they  are  greatly  con- 
cerned about  things  like  honesty.  Integrity, 
and  authenticity  •  •  •.  With  this  concern 
for  Integrity  and  honeety  comes  an  Inability 
to  be  devious  of  opportunist — or  even  dip- 
lomatic— all  issues,  minor  or  nvajor,  must  be 
brought  Into  the  open  and  discussed.  Truth 
mu!5t  be  spoken  even  If  speaking  it  does  no 
good  and  may  even  cause  harm.  To  do  less 
would  be  to  debase  one's  honesty,  to  compro- 
mise one's  authenticity."  They  are  not.  by 
any  means,  uninterested  In  politics;  they  are 
fascinated  by  the  political  game,  may  be 
active  at  the  precinct  level,  and  are  tempted 
by  governmental  careers.  But,  like  their 
heroes  of  the  Irish,  mafia,  they  are  pragmatic 
rather  than  Ideological  In  their  approach. 

"They  are  a  paradoxical  bunch,  supremely 
self  confident,  yet  anxloua  and  restless;  they 
are  organizationally  efficient  and  yet  often 
diplomatically  tacUess;  they  are  eager  to 
engage  In  dialog  and  yet  frequently  Inarticu- 
late In  what  they  want  to  say:  they  are  with- 
out Ideology  and  yet  insistent  on  freedom; 
they  are  generous  with  the  poor  and  suffer- 
ing and  terribly  harsh  In  their  judgments  of 
their  elders  and  superiors;  they  are  ecumeni- 
cal to  the  core  and  yet  astonishingly  paro- 
chial In  their  tastes  and  fashions;  they  want 
desperately  to  love  but  are  not  sure  that 
they  know  how  to  love.  They  want  to  scale 
the  heights  yet  are  mired  In  the  foothills." 
I  too  am  sure  there  Is  a  resolution  of  these 
paradoxes,  that  these  boys  have  some  prin- 
ciple of  Inner  consistency,  and  because  I  am 
one  of  them  perhaps  one  day  I  will  dis- 
cover this  principle. 

It  should  be  clear  that  I  too  am  ambivalent 
about  these  boys.  Like  Fr  Greeley.  I  am  fas- 
cinated by  them  and  I  admire  their  courage. 
Yet  they  frighten  me  also.  In  another 
quarter  of  a  century,  they  will  be  taking  over 
the  American  government  They  wUl  be 
the  scholars,  the  politicians,  the  organizers, 
the  editors,  the  leaders  of  our  NaUon.  I 
don't  know  quite  what  their  country  wUl 
look  like,  but  I  trust  there  will  be  room  In 
It  for  someone  like  me.  These  boys  of  the 
new  breed  have  reason  to  be  confident. 
"Everything  U  on  their  side— their  youth, 
time,  the  wave  of  history,  and.  one  suspects, 
the  Holy  Spirit." 

Indeed  It  would  be  foolish  to  try  to  Im- 
prove on,  let  alone  quarrel  with,  Fr.  Greeley's 
probing  analysis  of  this  new  breed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  find  myself  nodding  assent 
to  almost  all  his  Judgments.  But  allow  me 
at  this  time  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
you  personally,  to  all  the  members  of  your 
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executive  ataff.  and  to  an  dedicated  coun- 
selors who  have  worked  so  dUlgcntly  foe  hav- 
ing made  It  possible  for  me  to  share  one  week 
of  my  life  with  high  school  Juniors  acroas  the 

State to  work  In  the  same  hallB  of  caucua 

and  convention,  to  recreate  on  the  same 
court  and  campxis.  to  pray  In  the  same 
chapel  with  this  new  breed  of  American 
youth.  May  I  add  it  was  a  pleasure  to  have 
known  both  you  and  them 
Sincerely  yours. 

Peter  De  Rose. 


Resolution  Adopted  by  American 
Municipal  Association 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPESSARD  L.  HOLLAND 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  5,  1964 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  I  aslt 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  American  Municipal  As- 
sociation at  its  national  convention  held 
at  Miami  Beach.  Fla..  on  July  29,  1964. 
commending  the  Inter-American  Culture 
and  Trade  Center  located  in  Miami,  Fla.. 
and  known  as  Interama.    The  American 
Municipal  Association,   which  is  a  na- 
tional organization  representing  approxi- 
mately 13,000  cities  and  towns,  through 
tl  is  resolution,  shows  the  great  contribu- 
tion that  Interama  can  make  in  further- 
ing our  national  and  international  in- 
terest and  urges  the  Federal  Government 
to  support  this  worthy  project  through 
financial  assistance  by  the  Community 
Facilities     Administration.       We     from 
Florida  who  have  worked  long  and  hard 
toward  the  realization  of  this  project  are 
particularly  pleased  with  the  national 
support  and  encouragement  it  is  receiv- 
ing   from    such    organizations    as    the 
American  Municipal  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

American  Mukicipal  Association 
RisoLcmoN  26 
Whereas  Interama  wlU  be  the  nrst  perma- 
nent International  exposition  and  will  por- 
tray the  American  way  of  life— progress  with 
freedom— and  wUl  show  what  the  Americas 
and  their  local  governments  have  achieved 
without  the  sacrifice  of  civil  liberties  and  In- 
dividual freedom— within  the  framework  of 
democratic  Institutions;  and 

Whereas  Interama's  goals  parallel  and  sup- 
port those  of  the  Sister  City  program  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  wUl  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  people  of  the  Americas;  and 

Whereas  Interama  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  and  by  PresldenUal  proc- 
lamation; and 

■Whereas  the  construction  and  operation  of 
Interama  will  create  more  than  100,000  new 
permanent  Jobs  and  generate  many  benefits 
to  the  United  States  and  the  nations  of 
Latin  America;  and 

Whereas  this  construction  will  create  em- 
ployment for  thousands  of  unemployed  Cu- 
ban refugees  and  UB.  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Florida,  the  city  of 
Miami,  and  metropoUtan  Dade  County, 
through  the  Inter-Amertcan  Center  Author- 
ity has  demonstrated  the  high  uaUonal  pur- 
pose of  this  project  by  making  large  tnvest- 
ments  of  money  and  time  and  effort;  and 


Whereas  Interama  has  requested  assistance 
from  the  Cooamunlty  Faculties  Administra- 
tion for  the  planning  and  construction  of 
buildings  to  house  the  exhibits  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin  American  nations,  at  no 
cost  to  the  United  States  and  the  Latin 
American  governments;  and 

Whereas  the  participation  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  Interama  would  assure  partici- 
pation of  foreign  nations  and  major  In- 
dustries; Be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Municipal  As- 
sociation approves  the  concept  and  objectives 
of  Interama  and  recognizes  its  great  poten- 
tial to  contribute  to  the  national  interest  and 
the  progress  of  Inter- American  relations;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Municipal  As- 
sociation urges  the  administration's  support 
for  financial  assistance  for  Interama  through 
the  Community  Pacllltles   Administration. 

Passed  and  adopted  July  29.  1964 


A  Ray  of  Light 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHOE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  5,  1964 
Mr.  WYMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
critical  times.     One  need  only  look  at 
the  newspaper.  TV,  or  listen  to  the  radio 
to  realize  the  violence  that  has  gripped 
New  York  City,  Rochester.  N.Y..  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  and  other  major  cities.    The 
problem  of  race  riots  is  and  will  continue 
to  cast  a  shadow  on  our  great  country. 
However,  through  this  ominous  shadow 
in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  a  ray  of  light  ap- 
peared during  recent  riots  in  that  north- 
em  city.     It  is  this  ray  of  Ught  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  omi  people 
through  a  story  which  appeared  in  the 
Thursday,  July  30,  edition  of  the  Eve- 
ning Star  in  Washington,  D.C.     I  believe 
the   article,    giving    credit    to   a   Negro 
woman,  who  may  have  saved  the  life  of 
the  Rochester  police  chief,  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  Congress   and  the  country. 
Negro  Woman  Who  Saved  Police  Chief 

Jaiu3>  3  Days 
RocHisTER,  N.Y..  July  30.— A  Negro  woman, 
who  may  have  saved  the  life  of  Rochester 
Police  Chief  William  Lombard  dtirlng  rioting 
here  last  weekend,  wound  up  spending  3 
nights  in  Jail. 

The  chief  confirmed  yesterday  that  Mrs 
Jtianlta  High,  32,  helped  free  him  from  the 
center  of  an  angry  mob  which  he  was  at- 
tempUng  to  calm  Friday  night. 

Mrs.  High  was  seized  along  with  others  early 
Saturday  when  she  apparently  wound  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  mtishroomlng  mob  violence 
and  was  Included  In  a  police  roundup  of  a 
group  of  Negroes. 

Mrs.  High,  a  divorcee  with  an  adopted 
daughter,  2,  and  who  is  foster  mother  to  an 
8-month-old  boy.  was  released  without  bail 
Tuesday,  Informally  paroled  to  an  attorney 
tinder  her  own  recognizance. 

Chief  Lombard  learned  of  Mrs.  High's  plight 
when  she  telephoned  to  inquire  about  the 
Injuries  he  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  mob, 
whloh  overturned  his  car  and  set  It  afire.  He 
Invited  her  to  his  office  where  he  thanked  her 
firsthand. 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  her  action*  I  might 
not  be  aUve  today."  Chief  Lombard  said. 

Mrs.  High  gave  this  account  of  the  Inci- 
dent: 
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**I  saw  a  crowtl  gathering  around  a  car, 
and  I  oould  sense  something  was  going  to 
happen.  There  were  four  youths  near  the 
chief,  and  I  saw  that  they  had  two  Icnivea 
and  a  dagger. 

"They  were  saying  something  about  "Let's 
get  him." 

"I  knew  the  chief  wae  In  bad  trouble  and 
It  was  getting  worse.  So  I  went  up  and  took 
him  by  the  arm  and  said  he  must  leave  at 
once. 

"The  chiefs  car  already  was  busted  up  and 
burning.  He  was  hurt  himself,  and  I  knew 
he  could  be  killed,  so  I  Just  kept  tugging 
along  at  him  and  pretty  soon  we  were  In  the 
clear  and  running  away  " 

Asked  by  a  reporter  whether  she  was  bitter 
about  the  chain  of  events  that  landed  her 
in  Jail.  Mrs.  High  replied. 

"Not  bitter.  Just  hurt.  I  can't  say  I  blame 
the  police.  With  all  that  stuff  flying  around 
and  hitting  them  (the  police),  they  kept  try- 
ing to  break  It  up  and  make  arrests.  I  got 
caught  In  the  middle." 


August  5 


Waihinjton,  D.C:  A  Good  Place  To 
Visit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  McINTYRE 

or    IVEW    HAMPSHT&X 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  5.  1964 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  from  the  great  and  scenic  State  of 
New  Hampshire  will,  at  the  drop  of  a 
tourist,  recite  a  travel  itinerary  through 
the  White  Mountains.  There  is  nothing 
we  would  rather  do  than  explain  to  the 
unforttmate  folks  from  the  other  49 
States  what  they  are  missing  if  they  have 
never  visited  New  Hampsire. 

But  even  though  we  have  many  times 
been  blessed  by  what  we  consider  to  be 
just  about  the  most  beautiful  of  all  God's 
country,  we  are  generous  in  our  recogni- 
tion of  the  Lord's  bounty  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  An  excellent  case  tn 
point  Is  an  article  which  was  published 
on  Saturday,  August  1.  1964,  in  the  Con- 
cord (N.H.)  E>ally  Monitor. 

I  SLsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, entitled  "Bored?  Try  Washington," 
which  was  written  by  Monitor  staff 
writer,  Harry  Spiegel,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BoBKD?    Tht    Washington 
(By  Harry  Spiegel) 

If  you  still  haven't  decided  on  a  place  for 
your  vacation,  and  you  want  to  get  a  long 
way  away  from  New  Hampshire,  consider 
Washington.  D.C. 

Next  to  Philadelphia.  It  Is  the  most  ma- 
ligned city  in  the  United  State«.  You  wUl 
hear  that  it's  "too  hot.  too  crowded,  too  ex- 
pensive, too  provincial,  or  too  far." 

To  take  the  complaints  In  order,  It  Is  hot, 
but  not  too  hot.  because  practically  every 
Grovernment  building,  or  other  place  of  in- 
terest, is  air  conditioned,  and  unless  you  plan 
to  walk  ttie  streets  endlessly  you  will  seldom 
mind  the  heat. 

Washington  has  crowds,  but  the  city  Is 
quite  big  enough  to  handle  them,  and  does 


80  extremely  efficiently,  courteously,  and 
helpfully.  After  ntimerous  visits  dating  back 
to  1937,  we  can  say  quite  truthfuUy  we  have 
lUfver  been  seriously  Inoonvenlenoed  except 
when  we  tried  to  do  something  at  the  peak 
houre. 

NOT    TOO    KXPKNSrva 

Washington  Is  not  too  expensive,  and  in 
fact  not  more  expensive  than  any  other 
metropoUUn  area.  If  you  gravitate  toward 
tourist  traps,  you'll  get  snared. 

Normally,  you  will  not  be  fleeced  or  ex- 
ploited. If  you  are  one  of  those  people  who 
thinks  he  has  discovered  a  shop  where  they 
sell  solid  gold  Patek-Phllippe  watches  for 
$8.75,   then  you    will   get   what   you   deserve. 

Washlngt^>n  Is  not  a  provincial  city.  Far 
from  It.  It  is  as  sophisticated,  and  as  mod- 
ern as  most  cities  In  the  United  States,  it 
has  theater,  art,  music,  and  practically 
everything  major  league  except  the  Wash- 
ington Senators. 

It  Isn't  too  far.  It  is  about  twice  tlie  dis- 
tance to  New  York  City,  but  practically  all 
the  way  via  high-speed  superhighways. 
which  are  excellent.  If  dull,  high -toll  roads. 

LONG     DAT '3     XIDW 

You  can  drive  to  Washington  In  a  day. 
but  If  you  haven't  got  a  relief  driver,  It  isn't 
a  very  good  Idea.  If  you  have  children  along. 
It's  an  exceptionally  bad  Idea.  Kids  get 
pretty  edgy,  not  to  say  downright  miserable, 
after  a  long  day  In  a  car.  Adults  are  no  bar- 
gain either.  In  late  aftemcx^n. 

The  trip,  exclusive  of  rest  and  food  stops, 
will  take  about  10  to  12  hours.  You  can 
leave  the  highway  and  take  your  meals  In 
the  nearby  clUes  or  towns,  and  eat  more  lei- 
surely and  probably  less  expensively  than  at 
the  highway  reetauranU.  but  It  will  take 
much  longer. 

The  highway  restaurants  will  never  chal- 
lenge haute  cuisine,  but  the  food  Is  fair,  fill- 
ing, and  the  prices  wont  break  you. 

Tollhouses  seem  to  pop  up  about  every  10 
minutes,  but  It's  foolish  economy  to  take  the 
toll-free  roads.  The  extra  time,  the  start- 
and-stop  driving,  and  the  extra  fatigue  are 
not  worth  It.  The  ecenery  Isn't  worth  a  hoot. 
and  If  you  can  nap  while  someone  else  drives, 
you  don't  miss  much. 

Depending  on  where  you  cross  the  Hudson 
River,  you  can  see  Impressive  structures  like 
the  George  Washington  or  the  Tappan  Zee 
Bridges,  the  Lincoln  or  Holland  Tunnels,  the 
Delaware  Brtdge,  the  Baltimore  Tunnel,  etc., 
but  don't  be  concerned  If  you  sleep  past 
them. 

Make  your  room  reservations  before  you 
leave  home.  Hotel  rates,  especially  during 
the  simimer.  run  about  »10  to  $12  a  day  for  a 
double  room,  at  a  good  (but  not  the  best) 
hotel  or  motel.  Children  under  14  who  stoy 
with  their  parents  go  free,  and  In  any  event 
most  places  have  reduced  rates  for  families. 

You  can  get  lists  of  accommodations  from 
the  Hotel  Association  of  Washington,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC, 
AAA,  or  almost  any  travel  agent  (free). 
Even  major  gasoline  companies  will  be  glad 
to  furnish  you  with  free  maps  and  tourist 
Information. 

Have  the  hotel  conflrm  your  reservation  In 
writing  and  let  them  know  approximately 
when  youll  arrive,  so  they  will  hold  the  ac- 
commodations for  you.  It  Is  no  fun  to  arrive 
late,  tired,  hungry,  and  start  looking  for  a 
place  to  stay. 

Dont  be  afraid  to  accept  a  reservation  in 
the  suburbs  (Arlington.  Alexandria.  Falls 
Church).  Tou'll  really  be  better  off.  Prac- 
tically all  have  moderate  rates,  swimming 
pools,  air  oondltlonlng.  TV,  plenty  of  parking 
space,  and  nice  rooms.  The  extra  driving 
Into  the  city  la  a  minor  matter. 

It's  easy  so  long  as  you  don't  try  to  during 
the  ruah  hours  about  8  to  0:1S  a.m.,  and 
4:30  to  5:49  pjn. 


WUTS  AHXAD 


If  you're  planning  to  Tlalt  the  Senate  ths 
House,  the  White  Ho\ise.  the  FBI  (and  yon 
should),  write  yoxir  Congressman  ahea<i^ 
time,  and  teU  him  when  you  wUl  be  In  W««h- 
ln«ton  and  for  how  long.  He  can  help  a  lot 
If  you  give  him  some  advance  notice. 

Incidentally,  plan  to  visit  his  office  either 
In  the  Senate  or  House  Office  Buildings.  Peo- 
ple from  back  home  are  always  welcome.  Tlje 
experienced  staff  people  can  also  save  you 
many  a  bunion  If  you'll  ask  them  about 
places  to  go,  eat,  etc. 

Washington  restaurants  seem  to  number 
In  the  thousands.  Other  than  the  fact  that 
all  of  them  never  heard  of  serving  bacon  crisp 
nuuiy  sell  pretty  good  food  at  reasonable 
prices.  Your  bellboy,  porter,  friends,  nelgh- 
borhcxxl  policeman,  Congressman's  staff,  ot 
friend  who  has  been  here,  will  help  you  to 
good  places. 

In  fact,  even  the  newspaper  advertisements 
are  generally  good  guides,  and  the  Washing. 
ton  compeUtlon  U  so  keen  that  you  wlu 
seldom  get  hurt  even  in  the  blind  selecUon 
of  ivn  eating  place. 

What  to  see  in  Washlngtcwi?  The  list  Is 
endless,  but  one  "must"  Is  the  Capitol  and 
Congreas,  (even  If  It  Isn't  In  session),  a 
guided  to\ir  of  the  Capitol  will  make  Ameri- 
can history  come  alive  as  you  could  never 
imagine.    It's  fascinating  and  fun. 

If  you  have  time,  visit  a  Senate  or  House 
committee  meeting,  eat  at  the  visitors'  cafe- 
terla,  stroll  the  corridors  and  see  if  you  can 
recognize  any  of  the  famous  lawmakers  who 
work  here. 

TUB    LINCOLN 

Then,  of  course,  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
perhaps  the  most  Impressive  monument  ever 
built  to  the  memory  of  one  man;  the  Jeffer- 
son and  Washington  memorials;  the  White 
House;  the  Library  of  Congress  (perhaps  the 
biggest  library  In  the  world);  the  National 
Gallery  which  has  a  staggering  ntmiber  of 
the  world's  art  treasures;  the  National  Ar- 
chives where  you  can  see  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights;  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
US.  Supreme  Court. 

OTHXK    ATTRACTIONS 

The  non-Government  attractions  are  many 
and  delightful,  whether  tlie  new  Explorers 
Hall  of  the  National  Geographic  Society, 
the  Washington  Cathedral,  the  foreign  em- 
bassies, the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library,  ad 
Infinitum. 

Maybe  you'd  like  a  trip  down  the  Chesa- 
p>eake-Ohlo  Canal  via  a  mule-drawn  barge, 
or  a  trip  to  Mount  Vernon,  or  perhaps  you'd 
like  to  sit  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  at  night 
and  hear  a  concert  by  one  of  the  military 
service  bands?  It's  aU  there  and  much,  much 
more.  Only  your  own  time  and  Inclinations 
will  limit  you. 

Of  course  there  are  also  theaters,  clubs, 
movies,  Jaza  joints,  even  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining burlesque  theaters  In  the  United 
States. 

EAST    CTTT 

It's  easy  to  get  around  the  city  except 
during  the  rush  hours,  of  course.  There  are 
many  buses  and  taxis.  Guides  aboxmd.  If 
you  want  them.  But  Ifs  more  fun  to  do  It 
yourself  with  a  map  In  hand.  (Maps  are 
obtainable  free  In  service  stations,  hotels, 
stores,  etc.) 

If  you  want  still  more  detail,  the  best 
guidebook  we  ever  saw  for  Washington  Is 
called  simply,  "The  Washington  Guidebook," 
and  It  Is  a  mine  of  InformaUon.  At  06 
cents  it  Is  a  bargain,  and  even  If  you  dont 
go  to  Washington,  It's  a  fascinating  book 
written  by  John  and  Katherlne  Walker,  Dell 
Publishing  Co.  Any  book  store  wlU  get  It 
for  you. 


EtrlmjtoB  h  •  Gty  PUnniiif  To  HaTe  a 
Fotore  Imstead  of  a  Pact 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF   KXirrUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Augtut  5. 1964 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Earlington,  Ky.,  which  Is  located  in 
Hopkins  County,  is  a  beautiful  small 
community  inhabited  by  public-spirited 
people  who  take  an  active  part  in  their 
government  and  who  have  faith  in  the 
future.  The  citizens  of  Earlington  be- 
lieve that  the  antidote  for  pessimism  is 
perspecUve.  Surely  the  Inhabitants  of 
this  small  city  have  not  been  without 
perspective  in  any  of  their  worthwhile 
endeavors.  This  fact  is  evidenced  by 
nice  churches,  schools,  and  a  line  com- 
munity spirit. 

Much  of  today's  progress  in  Earling- 
ton can  well  be  credited  to  her  energetic 
and  forward-looking  mayor,  my  good 
friend.  Gene  Lloyd  Davis.  When  visit- 
ing in  this  community  one  is  impressed 
by  the  warmth  suid  sincerity  of  its  resi- 
dents. 

An  article  appeared  in  the  Messenger, 
of  Madison  vine,  Ky.,  on  July  31,  entitled 
"EarUngton  Is  Planning  for  Bright  Fu- 
ture." It  is  a  distinct  honor  for  me,  as 
the  Congressman  from  the  Second  Dis- 
trict, to  represent  a  community  such  as 
Earlington,  Ky.,  and  at  this  time  I  wish 
to  include  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  article  from  the  Messenger : 

Earlington  Is  Planning  tor  Bright  Future 
(By  David  Sullivan) 

EarUngton  Is  a  city  planning  to  have  a 
future  instead  of  a  past.  Mayor  Gene  Lloyd 
DavU  says  that  "EarUngton  residents  realized 
that  they  must  have  a  definite  plan  incor- 
porating all  the  basic  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity." . 

These  needs  were  many.  A  lack  of  paveo 
streets,  adequate  housing,  water  and  sewer 
facilities  hampered  Earlington 's  development 
severely.  But.  beginning  In  1961,  the  city 
undertook  a  20-year  workable  program  of 
planning  and  redevelopment  In  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Ken- 
tucky  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mayor  Davis,  now  In  the  third  year  of  his 
4-year  term,  states  that  "the  purpose  of  this 
plan  was  initially  to  make  a  study  of  the 
city  which  Included  housing  conditions  and 
needs.  This  entailed  a  population  forecast, 
an  economic  forecast,  and  an  existing  land 
use  analysis." 

NEW    SEWER    SYSTEM 

All  this  preparation  U  now  clearing  the 
way  for  a  land  use  plan— designed  to  better 
use  the  existing  land  for  developmentr— a 
major  thoroughfare  plan  and  a  community 
facilities  plan.  The  first  evidence  of  the 
progress  EarUngton  expects  Is  Indicated  by 
large  signs  around  the  community. 

On  the  new  red.  white,  and  blue  signs  are 
the  words  "Accelerated  Public  Works  Pro- 
gram. Project  No.  APW  KY.  232G."  The 
project  referred  to  Is  a  completely  new  sewer 
system,  which  Mayor  Davis  says  was  "one  of 
the  basic  needs  for  a  workable  program." 

The  $750,000  system,  financed  on  a  50-50 
basis  by  Earlington  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, plus  a  new  waste  treatment  plant  wUl 
remove  Earlington  from  the  list  of  clUes 
directly  Involved  In  stream  pollution  and 
win   make   the  city  much  more   attractive. 
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-The  next  major  »tep,  public  housing  and 
apot  Improvementa  under  the  urban  renewal 
rarogram  shovild  come  about  In  1965,"  the 
mayor  reports.  All  of  this  program  is  slated 
to  aid  Barllngton  In  providing  greater  op- 
portunity. 

"One  of  the  glaring  needs  of  Earlington  is 
to  execute  this  program  not  only  for  Its  de- 
velopment, but  In  hopes  of  a  greater  op- 
portimlty  for  young  people  who  complete 
their  formal  education  to  return  to  their 
hometown  for  a  decent  and  suitable  life  with 
a  future,"  Mayor  Davis  states.  He  estimates 
that  only  about  5  percent  of  these  youngsters 
with  a  formal  education  now  return  to  the 
community  as  permanent  residents. 

In  addlUon  to  this  program  much  has  been 
done  to  change  the  face  of  EarUngton  In  the 
past  few  years.  For  the  last  3  years  the  city 
has  participated  In  the  opportunlty-for- 
progress  program  sponsored  by  the  Kentucky 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  the  second  year 
of  Its  efforts  EarUngton  placed  second  In 
this  congressional  district  and  in  1963  placed 
third.  Other  Improvements  Include  a  new 
bank,  a  new  post  office,  a  new  medical  clinic, 
and  a  long-dreamed-of  new  high  school  In 
southwest  EarUngton. 

FOB  GOOD  OF  COUNTY 

This  whole  program  is  being  carried  out 
wtlh  a  view  toward  the  good  of  not  only 
Earlington,  but  all  of  Hopkins  County. 
Mayor  Davis  says  that  the  people  of  EarUng- 
ton want  to  "lend  their  support  to  Hopkins 
County's  development  effort  as  a  whole,  be- 
cause the  accomplishments  of  one  will  be  a 
help  to  all." 

As  to  the  future  of  the  town  the  mayor 
hopes  for  continued  Improvement  In  the 
commercial  area,  Improved  recreational  fa- 
cilities to  better  serve  the  people,  a  popula- 
tion rgowth  of  perhaps  20  to  30  percent  In  the 
next  10  to  15  years  due  to  Improved  streets 
and  housing,  and  the  location  of  new.  smaU 
industries  In  Earlington. 

"Citizens  realize  that  an  all-out  effort  must 
be  made."  Mayor  Davis  asserts,  "not  only  to 
execute  but  to  complete  this  development 
program,  because  It  Is  felt  that  this  Is  In  the 
greater  interest  of  all  the  Hopkins  County 
community." 


Elena  M.  Sliepcevich,  Recipient  of  Award 
by  American  Atfociation  for  Health, 
Physical  Edncation,  and  Recreation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  5.  1964 

Mr.  MKTCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
emphasis  which  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
administration  has  placed  on  physical 
fitness  programs  has  been  encouraging. 
Appropriately,  "New  Dimensions  for 
Progress"  was  the  theme  for  the  1964 
Convention  of  the  American  Association 
for  Health.  Physical  Education,  and  Rec- 
reation. 


A  high  point  of  the  second  general  ses- 
sion on  May  9  was  the  presentation  of 
association  awards.  Elena  M.  Sliepce- 
vich. of  Anaconda,  Mont.,  was  the  reci- 
pient of  an  Honor  Fellow  Award.  In  the 
words  of  the  association's  journal: 

The  persons  chosen  for  this  award  must 
meet  the  qualifications  set  up  by  the 
AAHPKR;  they  epitomize  the  highest  pro- 
fessional  accomplishments. 


The  career  of  Elena  Sliepcevich  cer- 
tainly reflects  the  highest  ideals  of  her 
profession.  I  ask  that  a  summary  of  her 
achievements,  taken  from  the  AAHPER 
Journal,  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HoNOH  Fellow  Award 
(The  honor  feUows  of  the  association  are 
nominated  by  AAHPER  members  and  se- 
lected by  a  standing  committee.  The  persons 
chosen  for  this  award  must  meet  the  qualifi- 
cations set  up  by  the  AAHPEK;  they 
epitomize  the  highest  professional  accom- 
plishments.) 

Elena  M.  Sliepcevich:  Born  and  raised  in 
Anaconda.  Mont.  Elena  Sliepcevich.  at  17, 
became  the  youngest  student  in  the  State  of 
Montona  to  earn  an  elementary  teaching 
certificate.  She  completed  a  BS  degree  at 
the  University  of  Idaho  In  1939r  and  the  MA 
degree  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1949.  She  pursued  further  graduate  studies 
at  Yale  University  and  Springfield  College 
and  was  the  first  woman  awarded  the  doctor 
of  physical  education  degree  by  Springfield 
College. 

Her    professional    experience    t>egan    when 
she  returned  to  Anaconda  High  School  as  di- 
rector of  physical  education  for  girls.  1940-46. 
She    entered    college    teaching    at    Western 
Montana  College  of  EMucation  as  director  of 
physical  education  and  health  education  and 
assistant  dean  of  women.  1946-48.  She  served 
as  assistant  professor  and  associate  profes- 
sor of  health  education  at  Springfield  Col- 
lege, 1&49-65.  and  In  1955  was  named  profes- 
sor and  director  of  health  education.      She 
became  professor  and  coordinator  of  health 
education  at  Ohio  State  University  In  1956. 
a  position  which  she  held  unUl  1961 .  In  1961, 
Dr.   Sliepcevich.   on  leave   from   Ohio   State 
Unlversly,    became    director    of    the    school 
health   educaUon    study,    sponsored    by    the 
Samuel  Bronfman  Foundation  of  New  York 
City.     In  1963,  she  resigned  from  Ohio  State 
University  to  conduct  the  second   phase  of 
the  school  health  education  study.  1963-65. 
Dr.  Sliepcevich  also  has  been  a  visiting  pro- 
fessor during  summer  sessions  at  the   Uni- 
versity of  FlcM-lda,  University  of  California. 
Los     Angeles,     University     of     Oregon,     and 
Colorado  State  College. 

Selected  from  her  many  honors  are  the  fol- 
lowing: William  Harold  Payne  Scholar  (high- 
est award  to  master's  degree  candidate) .  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  1949-60;  school  of  pub- 
lic health  scholarship  by  Massachusetts  De- 
partment of  Public  Health,  i960:  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  by  American  School 
Health  Association,  1963;  election  to  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho  graduates  Hall  of  Fame,  1963: 
and  election  to  Phi  Kappa  Phi  and  Pi  Lambda 
Theta. 

Dr.  Sliepcevich  has  contributed  outstand- 
ing service  In  numerous  professional  activi- 
ties. She  has  served  as  vice  president  of 
AAHPER  and  chairman  of  the  health  etiu- 
catlon  division.  1960-61;  chairman  and  secre- 
tary of  several  health  education  sections: 
chairman  and  member  of  numerous  AAHPER 
committees:  membership  on  the  health  edu- 
cation curricultim  commission  and  the 
teacher  education  commission;  delegate  to 
American  National  Council  for  Health  Edu- 
cation of  the  Public.  She  served  also  as  vice 
president  for  health  education  for  both  east- 
em  and  northwest  districts  and  at  the  State 
level  was  prelsdent  of  both  the  Montana  and 
the  Massachusetts  associations.  She  has 
been  active,  too.  In  related  organizations  as 
chairman,  school  health  section.  American 
Public  Health  Association,  1957-58;  member, 
editorial  board,  Jotirnal  of  School  Health: 
and  feUow,  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

Dr    Sliepcevich  has  published  professional 
articles  In  the  AAHPER  Journal,  Journal  of 
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Schcxjl  Health,  American  Journal  of  Public 
Health,  NEA  Journal,  and  other*.  In  addi- 
tion, she  has  been  a  contributing  author  to 
the  Joint  committed  on  health  problem*  In 
education.  Health  Education.  1961.  aa  well 
as  to  AAHPER  yearbooks.  Her  published  re- 
port of  the  school  health  education  study, 
now  In  progress,  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the 
profession's  most  significant  health  educa- 
publlcatlona. 

Dr.  SUepcevlch  has  contributed  vitally  to 
the  profession  through  her  effective,  creative 
teaching,  competent  organization  and  leader- 
ship, forceful  writing,  careful  and  scholarly 
research,  and  sincere  dedication  to  her  pro- 
fession 
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Rapid  Transit:  Key  to  Metropolitan 
Process 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MAJITXJ^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesdav.  August  4,  1964 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
transportation  of  millions  of  people  from 
the  central  city  where  they  work  to  the 
suburbs  where  they  live  has  become  a 
constant  and  nagging  problem  for  Amer- 
ica's local  governments.  Recently  the 
Congress  was  occupied  with  considera- 
tion of  an  urban  mass  transportation 
proposal  to  create  a  Federal  program  for 
local  transit  problems.  The  pros  and 
cons  of  the  solution  to  this  complex  prob- 
lem were  difficult  to  unravel.  Certainly 
there  is  a  compelling  need  for  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  transportation  problem 
in  our  large  metropolitan  areas.  The  big 
question,  still  undetermined  in  practice, 
is  how  to  solve  the  problem  In  the  best 
interest  of  all  concerned. 

The  June  Issue  of  Realtor,  official  pub- 
lication of  the  Montgomery  County, 
Northern  Virginia.  Prince  George's 
County,  and  Washington  Boards  of  Real- 
tors, carries  an  article  titled  "Rapid 
Transit:  Key  to  Metropolitan  Progress." 
Written  by  Worthington  H.  Talcott,  vice 
president  of  Cafritz  Mortgage  Corp.,  and 
a  native  of  Washington,  DC,  It  points 
out  that  proper  transportation  planning 
Is  fast  becoming  an  issue  of  city  survival, 
and  developments  in  rapid  transit  are 
having  extensive  effect  and  impact'on  all 
aspects  of  urban  growth  and  prosperity. 
I  believe  this  frank  discussion  of  the 
transportation  situation  and  examples 
of  solutiorxs  to  It  in  certain  areas  will  be 
of  particular  Interest  to  my  colleagues. 

Rapid  Transit:  Krr  to  MrmopoLrrAN 
Progress 
(By  Worthington  H.  Talcott) 
Behind  this  controversy  In  the  fact  that 
virtually  every  major  U  S  community  Is  be- 
ing confronted  with  the  painful  truth  that 
problems  of  urban  transportation  are  Inex- 
tricably Interwoven  with  the  whole  urban 
fabric.  By  1980.  the  number  of  metropolitan 
areas  with  one-half  million  or  more  Inhabi- 
tants Is  expected  to  reach  65,  compared  to  56 
at  the  present  time,  and  virtually  8  of  every 
10  people  will  be  living  In  urban  areas.  The 
automobile  is  propagating  at  an  even  faster 
rate  than  man — and  the  more  It  Is  app>eased. 
the  more  demanding  It  becomes.  Auto  reg- 
istrations In  1960  were  59  million.  It  Is  fore- 
seeable that  this  will  reach  120  million  by 
1980  and  244  million  by  the  year  2000. 


Here  In  the  metropoUtan  Washington  area 
the  statistics  are  eren  more  rsTeallng  and  the 
situation  potentially  more  critical.  Accord- 
ing to  recent  reports,  the  metropolitan  area 
la  the  factest  growing  of  the  WaUon-s  15  larg- 
est population  centers.  Oiir  current  ix>pula- 
tlon  U  about  2.300.000  and  these  people  now 
drive  an  estimated  800,000  automobiles. 
Projections  Indicate  that  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington will  have  a  population  of  about  3'-i 
million  In  1960.  If  present  trends  continue. 
some  experts  predict  there  will  be  one  vehicle 
for  every  two  persons  In  the  United  States  by 
1980.  On  the  basis  of  our  predicted  popu- 
lation this  means  Metropolitan  Wa«hlngton 
would  have  at  least  1.725.000  motor  vehicles 
In  1980.  And  this  estimate  could  prove  to 
be  very  conservative  because  our  suburbtin 
counties  now  exceed  the  national  rate  of  ve- 
hicular registrations  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  assume  that  this  will  not  continue. 

If  our  streets  and  highways  in  MetropoiUan 
Washington  are  now  overUixeil  with  about 
750,000  vehicles,  what  will  happen  when  they 
must  handle  over  1^  million?  It  requires 
little  Imagination  to  envision  the  rhaoe  that 
would  prevail.  And.  of  course,  these  statis- 
tics do  not  Include  tourist  traffic  In  Washing- 
ton which  continues  to  increase  year  after 
year  and  further  adds  to  our  uaffic  conges- 
tion. 

No  reasonable  man  can  minimize  hnw  criti- 
cal Washington's  transportation  problems  are 
at  this  moment.  It  Is  absolutely  Imperative 
that  the  necessary  steps  be  taken  now  to  In- 
sure that  the  Nation's  Capital  will  have  an 
efficient,  balanced  tran-sportatlon  system. 

A    COORDINATED    EFyOBT 

There  are  a  number  of  groups  within  our 
community  that  have  worked  for  some  time 
to  make  mass  transportation  a  reality.  I 
have  had  the  ple&svire  of  serving  on  two 
such  committees — the  Joint  Committee  on 
Transportation  for  Metropolitan  Washington 
and  the  Parking  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee of  the  Washington  Board  of  Realtors. 
The  Joint  conunltt«e  was  formed  In  19Q3 
by  four  Impartial  organizations  concerned 
with  the  well-being  of  the  Nation's  Capital; 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of  Trade, 
the  Federal  City  Council,  the  Washington 
Board  of  Realtors,  and  the  National  Capital 
Downtown  Committee  (Downtown  Progress) . 
These  four  groups  Joined  together  to  help 
achieve  a  balanced  transf>ortaUon  system  for 
the  metropolitan  area.  I  represent  the  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Realtors  on  this  committee. 
The  Parking  and  Transportation  Commit- 
tee was  formed  by  the  Board  of  Realtors  In 
1962  In  recognition  of  the  Increasing  Import- 
ance of  parking  and  transportation  In  the 
metropolitan  area.  This  committee  also  sup- 
ports the  concept  of  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion system. 

The  group  officially  responsible  for  plan- 
ning a  Washington  area  mass  transit  pro- 
gram Is.  of  course,  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency  which  was  created  by 
Congress  in  1960  to  accumulate  and  correlate 
research  studies  and  Information  and  devise 
a  balanced  rapid  rail  transit  program.  The 
NCTA  revealed  a  plan  In  the  fall  of  1963 
which  was  the  result  of  nearly  a  decade  of 
Intensive  and  carefully  coordinated  plan- 
ning. Studies  of  all  aspects  of  urban  trans- 
portation went  beyond  mere  traffic  engineer- 
ing and  travel  forecasting  to  produce  a  bal- 
anced regional  mass  transportation  system. 
President  Kennedy  endorsed  this  balanced 
program  for  the  Nations  Capital  and  urged 
Congress  to  act  favorably  upon  it.  With 
congressional  approval  and  a  start  In  con- 
struction scheduled  for  1968.  It  was  estimated 
that  by  1973.  high-speed,  alr-condltloned 
tralna  would  be  running  to  the  major  sub- 
urban communities  In  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. Originally  a  $793  nUlllon.  80-mlle  sys- 
tem was  proposed.  Later  this  was  scaled 
down  to  a  »401  million.  24-mlle  plan.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  bill  did  not  pass  and  was  voted 
for  recommltal  to  committee.     It  is  encour- 


aging, however,  that  recent  negotlatloM  ta- 
dlcate  a  more  favorable  atmosphere  of  n 
ceptlvlty  for  the  legislation.  It  Is  hoped  that 
the  program  will  have  the  full  support  of  ths 
community  when  another  bill  U  considered 
The  Joint  committee  has  played  an  Impor- 
tant  part  In  putting  rapid  rail  transit  leglaia! 
tlon  In  lU  proper  perspective  by  mu»terln» 
support  for  the  concept  of  a  balanced  trans. 
portatlon  system  which  Includes  freeways 
buses,  and  rapid  rail.  Interests  "beating  the 
drums"  for  such  plans  as  an  all-bus  Uanslt 
system,  etc..  can  only  keep  our  city  m  a 
state  of  Umbo  and  prevent  any  progress  frooj 
being  made.  No  one  can  deny  that  buses 
must  play  a  vital  part  in  the  balanced  con- 
cept of  mass  transportation.  But  any  syj. 
tem.  be  It  bus,  rail,  or  auto,  cannot  alone 
serve  the  diverse  needs  of  our  community. 

A     PRIME      EXAMPLE 

The  city  planners  and  residents  of  ths 
Cleveland  and  Toronto  areas  can  certainly 
attest  to  the  fact  that  a  coordinated  maa 
transit  system  serves  their  needs  while 
greatly  benefiting  the  entire  community. 

The  Cleveland  rapid  transit  system,  inau- 
gurated in  1955.  pioneered  modem  coordi- 
nated transportation.  Their  entire  system 
w;ts  designed  to  provide  maximum  conven- 
ience for  rapid  transit  riders.  Bus  service 
is  provided  to  connect  the  outlying  areas 
with  the  transit  stations.  Some  6,000  park- 
Ing  spaces  are  conveniently  located  at  the  rail 
stations  for  those  commuters  who  drive  from 
home  and  require  parking  facilities.  Bus 
and  rapid  transit  schedules  are  coordinated 
for  the  fastest  possible  transfer  of  pas- 
sengers. An  exclusive  auto  pickup  lane  Is 
provided  for  passengers  who  are  dropped  off 
In  the  morning  and  picked  up  at  night,  the 
so-called   klss-and-rlde   system. 

The  60.000  passengers  attracted  dally 
(10,000  during  the  maximum  rush  hour)  by 
these  convenient  auto.  bus.  and  rapid  transit 
facilities  prove  thatjcoordlnated  transporta- 
tion works  and  thaf.  with  the  help  of  auto 
and  bus.  rapid  transit  can  effectively  serve 
the  diversified  needs  of  a  large  metropolitan 
community. 

In  addition  to  moving  people  efficiently, 
rapid  transit  has  a  beneficial  and  stabilizing 
effect  on  nearby  land  values.  The  perma- 
nence of  rail  rapid  transit  attracts  both  com- 
mercial and  residential  construction.  Slnca 
the  Cleveland  transit  system  was  inaugu- 
rated In  n955.  over  30  commercial  and  apart- 
ment buildings  have  been  constructed  or  are 
In  the  planning  stage  near  the  transit  lines. 
These  buildings  are  valued  at  •166  million. 
Similar  development  has  been  experienced 
along  the  Shaker  Heights  rapid  transit  line 
where  approximately  $30  million  has  been 
invested  In  commercial  and  apartment  build- 
ings, greatly  increasing  the  area's  tax 
revenues. 

Also.  In  Toronto,  which  opened  Its  first 
subway  In  1954,  property  values  within  two 
blocks  reached  three  to  seven  times  presub- 
way  values.  Within  3  years  the  increcuse  in 
property  taxes  exceeded  the  fixed  charges  of 
the  subway  by  one-third. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  original 
line  in  Toronto,  which  is  only  4'-,  miles  long, 
transports  approximately  250.000  passengers 
every  business  day  Thirty-two  thousand 
pjissengers  are  carried  In  peak  hours  and  for 
15-mlnute  periods  passengers  have  been  car- 
ried at  a  rate  of  39.000  per  hour.  A  second 
route  opened  In  Toronto  In  1963  and  a  third 
Is  now  under  construction.  The  subway  has 
greatly  benefited  the  citizens  of  Toronto  In 
many  ways. 

THE     BENEITrS     ABOUND 

First,  it  eased  surface  trafBc  congestion 
In  the  downtown  area  and  overnight  In- 
creased the  capacity  for  automotive  traffic  In 
the  business  and  commercial  are«L.  Traffic 
expert*  agree  that  it  would  Uke  a  highway 
20  lanes  wide  to  transport  in  automobiles  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  by  this  subway. 
To  duplicate  subway  capacity  on  the  surface. 
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♦»«  community  would  have  had  to  build  at 
SSit  U^ree  major  streets-  and  carving  new 
i!reet«  through  a  large  city  can  only  be  done 
[J^credlble   cost   and   loss   of   valued   real 

"^ond'^^^e^  »ubway  attracted  new  cus- 
tnm^  One  of  the  moet  difficult  Jobs  of  a 
♦^slt'  system  Is  to  convert  automobUe 
Hrtvers  into  transit  riders.  Yet  this  Is  a 
^lor  factor  In  the  solution  of  traffic  con- 
ation The  only  way  drivers  can  be  oon- 
EHted  into  riders  Is  to  make  transit  faster 
Ind  more  convenient  than  automobiles.  A 
larvey  reported  that  13  percent  of  the  sub- 
way riders  formerly  drove  their  cars  to  work. 
Zrom  these  figures  It  Is  estimated  that  sub- 
rt,  U  keeping  10.000  automobiles  off  the 
rtriets  of  Toronto  every  business  day.  Think 
of  the  relief  this  would  give  to  Washington's 
UMTled  commuters  and  to  the  downtown 
buBlnesB  secUon  If  13  percent  of  the  auto 
traffic  were  removed. 

And  third— end  perhaps  moet  important— 
the  subway  has  encouraged  redevelopment 
and  new  development  along  the  entire  route. 
rtozens  of  attractive  commercial  and  office 
buildings  have  been  built  In  the  past  6  years, 
many  of  them  replacing  substandard  hous- 
ing that  was  a  burden  on  the  taxpayers. 
These  new  buildings  have  added  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  assessment  rolls.  Assessed 
values  In  the  14  subdivisions  through  which 
the  rapid  transit  system  passes  Increased  37 
percent  In  the  first  5  years,  while  assessed 
values  In  the  remainder  of  the  city  showed  an 
mcrease  of  only  20  percent. 

OTKXXS  TAKZ  NOTICE 
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Various  other  cities  are  facing  up  to  the 
reality  that  coordinated  metropolitan  trans- 
portation Is  the  only  solwtlon  to  crlUcal 
transit  problems.  San  Francisco  Is  one  of 
those  clMes.  Recognizing  Its  problems,  the 
community   has   taken  the   InlUal   steps   to 

solve  them. 

In  November  1962,  the  bay  area  residents 
voted  for  a  $792  mlUlon  bond  Issue  to  obtain 
the  world's  finest  regional  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem. They  wanted  to  preserve  their  city's 
llvablUty  and  cultural  attractiveness  while 
stimulating  economic  growth  and  employ- 
ment. The  people  did  not  want  to  see  Uans- 
portaUon  arteries  uselessly  Jammed  •  •  •  did 
not  want  to  lose  homes,  parks,  and  land- 
marks to  these  arteries  •  •  •  and  were  rudely 
awakened  by  the  great  loss  of  property  tax 
resourcss  which  resvUted  when  land  was  ac- 
(lulred,  Ln  increasing  amounts,  for  new  hlgh- 

wavs. 

The  bay  area  network  will  be  76  miles  In 
iongth,  with  routes  extending  through  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  through  two 
(••ist  bay  oountles  where  several  populous 
cities  are  located.  It  wlU  serve.  In  all,  nearly 
30  cities  and  communities  throughout  the 
region. 

The  trains  serving  the  system  will  have 
top  speeds  of  70  and  80  miles  an  hour.  Aver- 
age scheduls  speed.  Including  station  stops. 
will  be  50  miles  an  hour — or  approximately 
iwlce  as  fast  as  that  of  any  transit  system 
HI  the  Nation.  The  trains  wUl  be  completely 
automatic  with  a  single  operator  assigned  to 
T.tke  over  In  emergencies  and  to  Inform  or 
iisslst  passengers.  Some  35.000  parking  spaces 
win  be  available  at  the  various  sUtlons  for 
p.ussengers  who  drive  their  cars  from  home. 

An  outstanding  aspect  of  the  system, 
which  Is  also  part  of  the  Washington  plan. 
IS  that  It  will  take  advantage  of  existing 
lilghway  and  railroad  rights-of-way.  Some 
1)4  miles  of  the  75-mUe  network  will  be  lo- 
cated adjacent  to  existing  railroads  In  the 
area,  thus  utilizing  present  transportation 
rights-of-way  and  minimizing  the  condem- 
nation of  other  commercial  and  residential 
property.  Another  14  miles  of  the  system 
will  be  built  within  or  alongside  automobile 
freeways.  The  first  lines,  totaling  approxi- 
mately 40  mUes  In  length,  will  go  into  com- 
mercial operation  In  1968,  and  the  bulk  erf 


the  system  wUl  be  operating  by  1968.    The 
final  segments  win  be  completed  In  1971. 

Thus  rapid  transit  wUl  oainpl«n«nt  and 
multiply  the  efTectlveness  ot  the  existing  and 
planned  highway  network.  The  total  system 
win  allow  the  area  to  have  both  an  eco- 
nomically powerfiU  semtral  arsa  and  a  dis- 
persed suburban  complex  of  residential,  in- 
dustrial, and  retail  functions — all  connected 
and  working  together  to  produce  a  healthier 
and  more  diverse  regional  economy. 

The  commercial  and  social  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  Bay  Area  system  are  worth 
noting  by  Washington  area  residents:  (1) 
over  100,000  new  Jobs  will  be  attracted  to  the 
area;  (2)  rush  hour  travel  time  wlU  be  re- 
duced one-third  to  one-half ;  (S)  there  will  be 
an  estimated  decrease  of  300  accidents  each 
year;  (4)  each  commuter  will  have  $83  per 
year  on  car  insurance;  and  (5)  an  all-auto 
oriented  system  would  have  cost  the  com- 
munity more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
planned  system. 

In  studying  the  transit  systems  of  these 
communities.  It  Is  well  to  remember  that 
cities  compete  with  one  another  to  attract 
Industry,  commerce,  sporting  events,  conven- 
tions, fine  arts — and  talented  people.  By 
piercing  the  traffic  Jams  with  rapid  transit, 
more  people  wlU  move  freely  throughout 
metropolitan  areas.  This  will  permit  great- 
er freedom  of  choice  where  business,  plants, 
and  workers  can  locate.  Major  business  and 
cultural  concentration  will  flourish. 

A  city  with  rapid  transit  as  part  of  a  coor- 
dinated metropolitan  transportation  system 
win  be  In  the  best  competitive  position.  Can 
we  In  the  metropolitan  Washington  area  af- 
ford to  allow  our  community  to  be  placed  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage? 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
citizens  would  use  a  rapid  rail  transit  system 
If  It  were  available.  The  experiences  of  those 
cities  which  now  have  a  rapid  transit  system 
Indicate  that  the  appeal  of  the  system  Is 
great.  In  Toronto,  public  acceptance  of  the 
subway  exceeded  all  expectations.  It  proved 
to  be  the  anchor  of  the  community.  It  has 
assured  the  permanence  and  stability  of  the 
downtown  area,  which  Is  the  Itoundatlon  for 
growth  and  prosperity  In  any  city.  Statistics 
show  that  in  those  cities  now  using  rapid  rail 
transit,  an  average  of  W  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation does  travel  on  the  transit  network, 
while  the  remaining  85  percent  drive  their 
own  vehicles.  In  Chicago,  the  ratio  Is  as 
large  as  85  percent  and  In  New  York  83  per- 
cent use  the  transit  networks. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Washington  only 
35  percent  of  our  citizens  use  existing  facul- 
ties, such  as  they  are.  and  65  percent  drive 
en  mass  downtown  to  work.  And,  even  after 
fighting  the  snarling  traffic  Jams  to  get  into 
the  city,  they  must  find  parking  spaces  which 
are  becoming  increasingly  scarce. 

The  planners  of  our  city  mtist  prepare 
for  the  transit  problems  that  come  with  ex- 
plosive growth  and  the  ever-Increasing  pri- 
vate vehicle  use  and  ownership.  Growing 
cities  without  plans  for  a  balanced  system  of 
rapid  transit  can  only  mark  time  In  prog- 
ress. Every  class  of  business  suffers,  Includ- 
ing real  estate,  when  these  plans  are  not 
formulated. 

What  Is  the  solution  for  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area?  In  the  final  analysis 
the  answer  to  our  transportation  problem 
rests,  of  course,  with  Congress.  But  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  entire  community  to 
provide  the  Impetus  to  insure  congressional 
action  on  this  vital  matter.  We  must  not 
forget  that  this  project  is  a  community 
project — a  project  which  holds  untold  bene- 
fits for  the  entire  community — a  project 
which  may  well  determine  the  economic  fu- 
ture of  our  community. 

The  time  for  discussion,  for  studies  and 
proposals  is  past.  We  have  a  workable  blue- 
print for  a  rapid  transit  8yst«n.  Let  us 
now  begin  to  make  this  blueprint  a  reality. 
You  can — and  should — support  this  call  for 


action  by  Imploring  your  Congr«B«maii  and 
friends  to  act  now  to  endorse  the  rapid  rail 
transH  system. 

Let  us  urge,  as  President  JcAhson  has 
urged  that  "•  •  *  this  session  of  Congress 
be  known  as  the  seoelon  which  reformed 
our  tangled  transportation  and  transit  pol- 
icies." 


Seren  Hundred  and  Twelve  Milbon  Dol- 
lar$  Savings  Add  Up 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  HALEY 

OT    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  5,  1964 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  any 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Miami 
Herald  of  June  22.  1964.  entitled  "Seven 
Hundred  and  Twelve  Million  Dollars 
Savings  Add  Up." 

The  editorial  pays  tribute  to  my  aDie 
friend  and  colleague,  the  HonOTable  Paul 
G.  ROGERS,  of  Florida,  for  his  efforts  in 
reducing  the  "giveaway  features"  of  the 
Foreign  Aid  Program.  As  the  editorial 
points  out,  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Rogers 
amendment  to  the  1959  foreign  aid  biU 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  have 
already  realized  a  savings  of  $712  million. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Seven  HiTNDRra  and  Twelvk  Million  Dollab 
SAVTNoe  Add  D^ 

The  usual  last-minute  rush  is  under  way 
m  Oongress  this  month  to  raise  the  tempo- 
rary limit  on  the  national  debt  lor  another 

The  celling  now  requested  is  »S24  bUlion. 
This  is  »9  bUllon  above  th«  present  limit, 
which  expires  June  30.  Vnltm  the  Senate 
act*  the  ceUing  would  drop  automatlcaUy 
on  July  1  to  the  permanent  »285  bUllon. 
which  Is  $28  bllUon  below  the  present  out- 
standing debt. 

•me  House  approved  the  $334  blUlon  level 
Thursday  by  203  Democratic  votes  to  182 
noes.  Not  a  single  Republican  favored  the 
hike,  and  28  Democrats  sided  with  the  GOP. 
Actually,  Congress  Is  vlrtuaHy  obliged  to 
grant  the  administration 's  rwjuest  at  this 
point.  The  time  to  make  It  unnecessary  was 
months  ago.  For  the  only  way  to  reduce  the 
national  debt  Is  to  cut  Pedwal  spending. 

This  simple  truth  Is  evident  to  a  numl>eT 
of  Senators  and  Congressmen.  One  who 
acted  upon  it  several  years  ago  Is  Repre- 
sentative Paul  G.  Rogibs,  Democrat,  of 
Florida.  He  sponsored  an  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  bUl  in  1959  reqtiirlng  annual  stu- 
dies and  reports  whereby  gifts  and  grants 
could  be  progressively  reduced  and  eventually 
terminated. 

This  standing  mandate  has  had  Impres- 
sive results  under  the  heading  of  support- 
ing assistance,  which  Representative  Rookbs 
explains  consists  of  direct  financial  grants, 
sometimes  amounting  to  underwriting  the 
entire  operations  of  a  government. 

Since  1959,  the  administration's  request 
for  supporting  assistance  money  has  l>een 
slashed  from  ♦1.047  blUlon  to  $405  mUllon. 
And  the  number  of  countries  getUng  this 
cash  from  U.S.  taxpayers  has  declined  frcwa 

41  to  14. 

In  other  words,  ttie  Rogers  amendment 
has  saved  Americans  $642  miUlon,  and  put 
27  nations  on  their  own  feet. 
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More  modest  success  has  been  achieved 
since  1983  In  the  kind  of  foreign  subsidies 
labeled  technical  oooperatlon.  The  saving 
here  Is  $70  nxllUon.  The  reduction  In  bene- 
ficiaries  has    been    only   8 — from   77    to    60. 


Every  county  In  C!olorado  gave  majorit* 
approval  to  the  plan  In  the  November  isa 
election.  But  to  prove  that  the  Colorado 
voter  knew  what  he  was  doing,  at  the 


and  without  regard  to  other  historic  factors. 

No  advocate  of  democracy  can  quarrel  with 

the    Cotirt's   high    Ideal    ot    "one    man,    one 

vote."    But.  In  fact,  this  simple  arithmetical ^. 

theorem  has  never  been  adhered  to  strictly     election,  by  more  than  a  3  to  f  vote  anotihT 
But    technical    cooperation    may    well    be     either  In  the  Federal  or  State  government*—     constitutional  amendment  was  rejected  ^ 
the    best    kind    of    foreign    aid.      It    experts      for  good  cause  as  will  be  shown.  epeclflcally    would    have   required    both  0» 

know-how  Instead  of  bundles  of  caah.  And  the  shock  of  the  Court's  decisions  is      " -*  ° "-  '-  "-- 

Just  beginning  to  set  In  with  the  realization 
that  new  injustices  and  inequalities  will  re- 
sult, and  perhaps  more  than  are  corrected  by 
the  utc^lan  decree. 

Such     legal     scholars     as     Representative 


To  be  sure,  the  $3.5  billion  for  foreign 
aid  is  but  a  fraction  of  next  year's  $100 
billion  budget.  Yet  the  Rogers  amendment 
already  has  saved  $712  million  In  this  Item. 

Similar  built-in  reducing  orders  for  other 
budget  items  might  eventually  shrink  the 
national  debt. 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  $712  million  sav- 
ings Is  a  pittance  should  ponder  how  hard 
the  average  taxpayer  works  to  earn  $712.  let 
alone  $712  million. 


House  and  Senate  to  be  apportioned  strlctlv 
on  population  alone.  ' 

Colorado  voters  frequently  have  used  the 
process  of  initiative.  Thus  a  majority  of 
voters  have  the  right  at  any  time  to  chsa^ 
their    legislative    structure    in    a    statewlcle 


Shock  Ware  From  Apportionineot  Ruling 
Befinning  To  Roll  In 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  ABELE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  5.  1964 

Mr.  ABELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  hurried 
count  shows  that  more  than  125  House 
Joint  resolutions.  House  resolutions.  Sen- 
ate Joint  resolutions,  and  Senale  reso- 
lutions have  been  Introduced,  either 
looking  to  a  constitutional  amendment 
nullifying  the  series  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  reapportionment  of  State 
legislatures  handed  down  on  June  15, 
1964,  or  staying  the  effect  of  such  deci- 
sions for  periods  varying  from  1  to  7 
years. 

More  and  more  thoughtful  citizens,  liv- 
ing both  in  metropolitan  and  rural  areas, 
are  concerned  about  the  long-range  ef- 
fect of  such  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
Since  such  decl^ons  have  nullified  or  vrill 
nullify  the  constitutions  of  at  least 
40  States  in  the  matter  of  apportion- 
ment of  State  legislatures,  newspapers 
throughout  the  land  have  been  alerting 
their  readers  to  the  possible  harmful  ef- 
fects resulting  therefrom. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  a  few  days  ago.  carried  a  four- 
column  news  story  with  a  four-column 
headline,  the  headline  being  as  follows: 
"Shock  Wave  Prom  Apportionment  Rul- 
ing Beginning  To  Roll  In."  The  story 
was  written  by  that  able  correspondent, 
Dick  Kirkpatrick,  chief  of  the  Washing- 
ton bureau  of  the  Enquirer.  The  news 
story  follows,  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
reading  not  only  of  my  colleagues,  but 
to  all  persons  who  are  Interested  in  pre- 
venting what  might  well  become  a  con- 
stitutional crisis  in  our  history. 

Shock  Wave  Prom  Apportionmint  Rulino 
BvotNViTna   To   Rou.   In 

(By  Dick  Kirkpatrick) 
Washinoton. — Through  a  series  of  opin- 
ions written  by  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Ck>urt  has  waved  Its  magic 
wand  to  create  a  Utopia  of  "one  man.  one 
vote"  that  vrtll  force  virtually  all  60  States 
to  get  new  legislatures. 

In  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  decisions 
In  its  history,  the  High  Court  has  declared 
that  both  houses  of  a  State  leglslatiu-e  must 
be  apportioned  solely  on  population  alon* 


WiujAM     M.     McCtji.ix>ch,     Republican,     of  election   In   which   one   vote   counts  equsiw 

Plqua,  one  of  the  meet  influential  Members  with  all  others.                                                     ^ 

In  Congress,  have  led  the  way  of  those  con-  Heretofore,  apportionment  of  State  legls- 

cerned.     He  has  Introduced  a  proposal  for  a  latures  has  been   left  to  the  political  proc- 

constltutlonal  amendment  to  permit  one  of  ess — which  the  Supreme  Court  now  reduces 


two  houses  of  a  State  legislature  to  be  appor 
tloned  on  factors  other  than  population 
alone,  provided  that  the  voters  of  a  State 
approve  such  a  plan.  Hearings  will  start 
July  22. 

Cincinnati's  Justice  Potter  Stewart  wrote 
a  sharp  dissent.  "To  put  the  matter  plainly, 
there  Is  nothing  in  all  the  history  of  this 
Court's  decisions  which  support  this  consti- 
tutional rule,"  he  said. 

"The  Court's  draconlan  pronouncement, 
which  makes  unconstitutional  the  legisla- 
tures of  most  of  the  60  States,  nnds  no  sup- 
port in  the  words  of  the  Constitution.  In  any 
prior  decision  of  this  Court,  or  In  the  175- 
year  political  hUtory  of  our  Federal  Union." 
Justice  Stewart  wrote. 

"With  all  respect,  I  am  convinced  these  de- 
cisions mark  a  long  step  backward  Into  that 
unhappy  era  when  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  this  Court  were  thought  by  many  to  have 
convinced  themselves  and  each  other  that  the 
demands  of  the  Constitution  were  to  be 
measured,  not  by  what  it  says,  but  by  their 
own  notions  of  wise  political  theory,"  he 
added. 

Congressman  McCuu-och,  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  a 
former  speaker  of  the  Ohio  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  one  of  the  top  drafters  and 
leaders  of  the  civil  rights  bill,  had  much  the 
same  to  say  about  the  Court's  overstepping 
of  its  power. 

"It  has  appeared  to  a  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  thoughtful  citizens  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  begun  In  recent  years  to 
exceed  its  proper  authority  and  usurp  pow- 
ers which  long  have  been  held  to  belong  to 
the  States  or  to  other  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Croverntnent,"  he  said. 

"With  regrettable  frequency  in  recent 
years,  the  court  seems  to  be  assuming  the 
role  of  elected  o£QclaIs  in  taking  up  the  mace 
of  the  lawmakers.  By  such  unwarranted 
action  the  Supreme  Court  evokes  increasing 
public  distrust  and  rebuke,"  said  the  Con- 
gressmaiL 

Congressman  McCttlloch  views  the  Court 
decision  as  a  threat  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  com- 
posed of  a  SenatcMv  in  each  of  the  50 
States.  Justice  Stewart  noted  that  mathe- 
matically 17  percent  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion could  control  the  Senate. 

Yet,  the  Federal  system  of  government — 
upon  which  some  State  legislatures  axe  pat- 
terned In  part — has  been  hailed  as  the  best 
form  of  government  ever  devised  by  man. 

The  Issue  of  States  rights  against  the 
Court  concept  was  clearly  presented  in  the 
Colorado  case.  The  Supreme  Court  has  told 
Colorado  voters  that  they  are  unable  to 
determine  what  Is  best  for  Colorado. 

The  evil  that  the  Colorado  voters  com- 
mitted was  to  "dilute"  their  own  vote  by 
agreeing  to  an  apportionment  plan  (by 
nearly  2-to-l  vote)  that  would  permit  the 
Senate  to  be  divided,  not  only  on  popula- 
tion basis  but  on  additional  factors  (such 
as  geography,  hlstc»7,  community  Interest, 
etc. ) ,  with  the  result  that  the  Senate  dis- 
tricts varied  in  population  by  3.7  to  1.  Two 
mountain  districts  together  cover  an  area 
greater  than  half  the  State  of  Indiana. 


to  simple  arithmetic.  The  political  prooe« 
has  permitted  the  same  leeway  In  consider- 
ing human  Jury  trials. 

It  is  Inevitable  that  some  day  some  for- 
gotten and  neglected  minority  group  in  t 
legislative  district  is  going  to  ask  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  help. 

Let  us  assume  you  are  a  voter  In  a  ne- 
glected rural  or  mountainous  area  attached 
to  an  urban  district.  Your  legislator  Ig- 
nores your  demand  for  a  share  In  roads  and 
other  Improvements.  You  can  shout  your- 
self blue,  for  your  legislator  wins  handily  by 
the  urban  vote. 

Does  It  make  you  happier  to  know  tliat 
your  vote  "counts"  as  "one  man,  one  vote"? 

Justice  Stewart  has  referred  to  "effective 
representation,"  where  apportionment  con- 
siders county  Ixjundarles,  historic  factors, 
community  interests,  accessibility,  and  the 
like. 

Under  the  Court's  concept,  legislative  dis- 
tricts may  have  to  cross  county  lines  to  meet 
the  demands  of  arithmetic.  Today,  State 
legislative  districts  invariably  must  follow 
county  lines,  because  this  Ls  the  basic  unit 
of  government  and  can  vary  widely. 

So,  if  Colorado  voters  want  a  little  Fed- 
eral system  In  their  legislature,  they  will 
have  to  adopt  the  McCulloch  amendment 
or  else  devise  an  elective  system  such  as 
proportional  representation  if  they  desire 
that  minorities  be  heard. 

On  July  1. 1964.  the  Sidney  Dally  News 
had  an  excellent  editorial  on  the  subject. 
The  editorial  follows : 

The  MiKORrrT  Voic?e 

Fourth  District  Congressman  William  Mo- 
CiTLLOCH  has  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  would  substantially  negate 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  apportionment  of  State  legislatures. 

In  this  move  for  Joint  action  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  he  has  been  Joined 
by  Senator  Dirksen,  of  niinols,  with  a  sim- 
ilar resolution  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  quite  doubtful  that  the  full  Import 
of  this  decision  has  made  its  impression  on 
a  substantial  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Although,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  these 
columns  previously,  Ohio  was  not  directly 
Involved  in  the  litigation  before  the  Court, 
like  moet  other  States  it  cannot  qualify  tin- 
der the  strict  Interpretation  spelled  out  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

Let's  bring  the  matter  closer  home.  At 
the  present  time,  Shelby  County  has  one 
representative  in  the  house  of  the  general 
assembly  at  Columbus.  Under  the  Hanna 
amendment,  every  county  in  the  State  is 
entitled  to  at  least  one  member  In  the  house 
regardless  of  population. 

Under  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  this 
would  be  changed,  with  representation  In 
both  houses  based  on  population. 

Depending  upon  the  formula  applied, 
Shelby  County  might  bo  combined  in  one 
district  with  Auglaize  County,  or  it  might  be 


c«nblned  with  Auglalae  and  Mercer,  or  Logan 

*^t  to'S^l*  «»*  Shelby  and  Miami  Coun- 
*.-  mlKht  be  combined  In  one  district  to  se- 
JJrt  one  representotlT*  to  the  general  •»- 

'^Vnler  such  an  apporUonment.  there  would 
w-  serious  quesUon  as  to  minority  repre- 
«nUtlon.  In  overturning  dual  represenU- 
tion  in  State  legislatures,  the  Court  has 
brushed  aside  minority  protection. 

Certainly,  the  majority  must  have  effec- 
tive rule,  but  the  minority,  too,  is  entitled 
to  effective  representation  lest  Important 
garments  of  our  people  be  completely  sub- 
ject to  the  tyranny  of  a  temporary  majority. 

Perhaps  it  U  correct  to  say,  as  the  Su- 
Dwme  Court  did,  that  legislators  represent 
^ple  not  trees  or  acres,  but  the  people  are 
bot  mere  numbers.  They  are  people  with 
,ll86imllar  and  sometimes  conlllcUng  needs, 
with  conflicting  hopes  and  aspirations. 

The  requirement  that  both  houses  be  ap- 
DorUoned  strictly  on  population  alone  would 
amount  to  a  desertion  of  the  rights  of  the 
minority  and  an  abandonment  of  the  unique 
needs  of  the  Individual  citizens. 

In  that  the  proposed  amendment  would 
permit  apportionment  of  one  house  of  the 
leglBlattire  on  factors  other  than  population, 
the  voice  of  the  minority  could  be  heard. 
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Humility  in  Victory 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  WAHS 

OF    KXNTI7CKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  5, 1964 


Mr.   WATTS.     Mr.   Speaker,  on  the 
Sunday    following    Memorial    Day,    the 
Reverend  Thomas  M.  Johnston,  minister 
of     the    MaxweU    Street     Presbyterian 
Church,  in  Lexington.  Ky^  deUvered  a 
most  provocative  sermon  on  the  need  for 
humility  In  the  hour  of  victory.    In  his 
reference  to  passages  In  the  Bible.  Mr. 
Johnston  Ulustrates  how  it  has  been  the 
nature  of  man  and  nations  to  be  suscep- 
tible to  being  luUed  by  the  triumphant 
elation  of  victory.    He  points  out  how  in- 
dividuals and  nations  must  remain  vigi- 
lant and  compassionate  to  universal  hu- 
man needs  in  victory,  in  order  to  remam 
eternally  strong.    In  genUeness  is  there 
the  greatest  power.    Unless  one  does  re- 
main alert,  victory  may  weU  carry  its  own 
seeds  of  decay  and  eventual  defeat. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  have  this  sermon  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  where  its  message 
may  alert  all  of  us  to  the  need  to  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  those  principles 
exemplified  by  the  life  of  Christ. 

•  DEJXATYD  BY  Victories  "—SKaMON  Preacwd 
BT  Thomas  M.  Johnston,  Maxwell  Street 
Presbyterian  Chttrch.  Lexington,  Kt, 
May  31.  19M 

■Therefore  let  anyone  who  thinks  that  he 
stands  take  heed  lest  he  fall"— I  Corinthians 
10:  12. 

When  is  a  man  ruined  by  success?  When 
is  a  nation  defeated  by  victories?  These  are 
the  questions  that  get  Us  tmderway  this 
morning.  They  are  questions  which  provide 
some  kind  of  insight  into  what  is  God's  word 
for  us  today.  The  sense  of  what  Paul  says 
surely  would  be  that  when  a  man  U  success- 
ful he  is  standing  on  dangerous  ground 
•  Let  anyone  who  thinks  that  he  stands  take 


heed  lest  he  fall."    Succem  can  be  deceiving, 
victories  can  really  be  defeats.     Is  that  It? 
WeU   It's  a  part  of  it.    And  itls  a  part  that  we 
often  fall  to  recognize.     Ho-e  in  l^xlngton, 
anyhow,  we  are  conditioned  by  an  enormous 
emphasis  upon  success  and  victory,  athleti- 
cally speaking.    A  leader  falls  unless  he  pro- 
duces, and  it's  made  very  clear  that  by  pro- 
ducing one   means  attaining  victories.     We 
are  told  that  victory  and  succeas   are  the 
things  we  ought  to  seek,  and  that  If  victory 
wasn't  paramount  there  would  be  no  point 
in  keeping  score.    Much  of  thU  has  real  basis. 
A  person  who  enjoys  losing  Is  a  strange  per- 
son indeed.     Many  times  success  Is  a  meas- 
lu-ement  of  how  deeply  we  are  really  Involved 
in  what  we  are  doing.     But  there  is  a  dan- 
eer  In  success,  and  that's  what  we  are  con- 
cerned with  thU  morning.    We  hear  on  every 
side  the  risk  and  danger  of  developing  a  de- 
featist   complex,    but    we    don't    hear   much 
about  the  risk  of  winning. 

Against  the  background  of  this  sermon  to- 
day stands  Memorial  Day.    To  remember  the 
heroes  of  war  and  conflict,  to  think  of  the 
Glories  of  a  nation's  struggle.  Is,  of  course,  for 
us  to  think  of  a  nation's  victory,  to  remember 
her  triumph.     When  we  become  absorbed  in 
such  recollections  we  are  in  a  ^jryjTilner- 
able  position,  and  we  need  to  "take  heed  lest 
we  fall"     I  believe  we  are  on  flrm  ground 
when  we  say  that  victory  may  be  the  spawn- 
ing ground  of  vatlmate  defeat.    We  say  some- 
times that  defeat  Is  not  necessarily  the  end, 
but  neither  Is  victory  the  final  word.    Victo- 
ries can  lead  to  further  disciplines.    England, 
after  conflict,  tightened  Its  belt,  so  to  speak. 
until  her  program  for  her  people  was  more 
austere  than   that  under  which  her  former 
enemies   lived.     Many   times   In   reaction   to 
victory  a  kind  of  stupor  and  depression  sets 
in-  despair  can  follow  acclaim;  a  wild  spree 
in' celebration  of  a  victory  can  undo  hard- 

'' Whrlr  U  true  that  victory  has  risks  and 
danger?     Well,   for   one   thing   a  successful 
man  Is  often  a  lonely  man,  and  a  victorious 
nation   does  not  always  win  friends  in  her 
hour  of  triumph.     Someone  says,  "Success  is 
an  introduction  to  loneliness."     If  you  want 
company  beware  how  you  become  too  suc- 
cessful     It  is  the  American  way  to  root  for 
the    underdog.      Let   a   man   find   the    going 
rough  and  his  way  a  way  of  stumbling  and 
uncertainty,  and  there  will  be  many  who  see 
In  him  a  sense  of  their  own  failure,  and  will 
befriend  him.    A  strange  thing  has  happened 
in  American  sports.    The  New  York  Tankees 
baseball  team  has  become  a  proverbial  symbol 
of  success.    The  other  major  league  team  in 
New  York,   the  Meta,  is  a  doormat  for  the 
rest  of  the  league.    They  are  dead  last.    But 
the  strange  thing  Is  that  the  team  crowned 
with  success,  the  team  that  Is  a  byword  for 
pennants   and   championships,    stands   rela- 
tively deserted  by  the  fans,  wtille  the  Mets, 
the   team  that   Is   always   last,   can   scarcely 
handle    the    mobs    that   want   to   see    them 
play     The  Yankees  have  been  too  successful. 
They  stand  alone.     The  crowd  deserts  them. 
The  crowd  wUl  ultimately  desert  the  winner, 
If  success  is  repeated  with  too  much  regular- 
ity    A  successful  man  becomes  fair  game  for 
all   the  envy  and  spite  and  greed   of   little 
people     He  stands  where  they  want  to  stand. 
He  represents  the  success  they  Imagine  for 
themselvea     He  becomes  suspect.     His  mo- 
tives are  questioned.    His  well-Intended  word 

Is  misconstrued.  4.  >*,,„^ 

With  this  m  mind  It  Isn't  such  a  startling 
thing  that  In  her  strongest  hour  America  is 
the  least-loved  nation  In  the  WOTld.  Writers 
&nd  commentators  and  poUUclans  make 
much  of  thU  fact.  We  hear  much  of  the 
image  of  America,  and  how  we  appear  to 
others.  Personally.  I  suspect  It  may  be  over- 
done. It  would  seem  that  there  is  much  of 
eenulne  admlraUon  and  respect  for  America 
abroad.  But  doubtless  also  there  is  mu^ 
bitterness  and  envy.  But  really  such  i«  to  be 
expected.    It  is  par  for  the  course.    Basically. 


you  can  never  buy  the  favor  of  other  people. 
We  may  buy  their  sUence;  we  may  persuade 
them  to  do  thus  and  so,  but  we  can  never 
btry  their  deep-seated  afTeetton.  A  conquer- 
ing nation  had  best  be  prepared  to  stand  by 

itself.  ,    ^ 

But  there   is   something   here    of   deeper 
meaning  for  us   than   is   Ulustrated   in   the 
sports  scene  or  the  national  scene.    We  ought 
to  take  it  to  heart  in  a  very  personal  way. 
The    person    who   with    genuine    dedication 
walks  the  upward  v?ay,  "looking  unto  Jesus," 
vriU  have  a  hard  time  of  It,  when  his  heart 
cries  out  for  comp«Lny.     80  many  times  he 
will  have  to  stand  alone,     "mose  who  have 
walked  with  you  will  turn  aside,  and  walk  no 
more    In    your    fellowship.     Dedicated    men 
alwavs  run  this  risk.     I  suppose  there  has 
never  t>een  a  man  more  lonely  in  his  gr«at- 
ness  than  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth.     Do  you 
remember  how  be  looked  out  upon  the  mul- 
titudes as  they  went  away  from  Wm.  as  one 
after  another  Just  got  up  and  walked  away? 
He  stood  for  a  moment  watching  them,  and 
then  ttu-ned  to  his  very  closest  friends,  his 
disciples,  and  asked,  "WUl  ye  also  go  away? 
He  was  prepared  to  see  them  leave  aiso.    He 
said  to  them  that  the  time  would  come  when 
they  would  desert  him,  all  of  them,  and  only 
the  Father  would  remain — and  In  that  bitter- 
est of  all  hours,  on  the  cross,  he  wondered 
that  Gk)d  himself  had  withdrawn  His  face. 
There  are  times  also  when  suocess  makes 
us  too  confident,  and  therein  we  are  defeated 
by   our   victories.     We   let  our   guard  down. 
We   put   aside  our  diligence.     We   grow   lax    , 
and  careless.     As  long  as  the  struggle  con- 
tlnues  we  dig  deeply  into  our  resources,  sewt- 
ing  that  extra  bit  of  effort  which  may  turn 
the  tide  In  our  favor.     'When   we  have  won 
and   the   victory   Is  secured  we   forget  that 
vigilance  is  as  necessary  to  malnUln  liberty 
as  It  was  to  attain  it.    Many  times  the  enemy 
is  not  destroved;  he  has  simply  gone  under- 
KTOund,  waiting  for  a  more  favorable  n^oment     . 
to  strike.     I  suppose  old  Goliath  felt  that 
because  there  was  a  crack  in  his  armor  that 
day  when  he  vront  out  to  challenge  the  anr.y 
of  King  Saul,  it  did  not  reaUy  matter.     He 
would  not  be  forced  to  fight  any  more  than 
on  other  days.     But  the  stone  from  David  s 
Bimg  that  day  found  the  crack  In  hU  armor, 
and  got  through  to  the  vital  spot,  and  Goliath 
was  dead.     Samson  got  careless— even  with 
all  the  strength  he  had.     I  suppose  he  felt 
that  he  was  perfectly  safe.    But  he  was  shorn 
of  his  strength,  and  many  another  man  who 
has  gotten  himself  Into  a  stupor,  has  aroused 
himself  too  late  to  find  his  strength  gon«. 
Bamson  had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  was  made 
sport  of  by  hU  enemies,  and  was  bound  to 
the  wheel  of  slaving  tasks  simply  because  he 
got  carelees  and  felt  he  was  safe.     He  dldnt 
have    St.    Paul    standing    over    him    to    say, 
"Let  him   that  thlnketh  he  standeth  take 

heed  lest  he  fall."  

A  nation,  too,  may  well  grow  careless  to  nw 
finest  nationhood  when  she  Is  crowned  with 
glory  and  honor.    I  went  back  and  read  again 
a   sermon   that   Dr.   Harry  Emerson  ^^l^ 
preached  during  Wortd  War  n.     He  called  it 
"Worshipping  the  Gods  of  a  Beaten  Enemy. 
That  preacher  was  concerned  crver  the  fact 
that  we  are  tempted  to  assume  the  charactCT 
of  the  enemies  we  destroy.     In  order  to  de- 
feat   evU    we    almost    be«Mne    evU.      History 
would   verify    the    fact   that   this   happened 
again  and  again.    Intolerance  and  bigotry  are 
no  less  attractive  when  found  m  ua.    Racial 
prejudice  and  bias  Is  no  more  tcHerable  when 
done  up  in  American  style.     Amaislah.  KUvg 
of  Judah,  came  back  to  Jerusalem  af ter  Ws 
canquert  of  the  Bdomltes  and  we  read.    He 
brought  the  gods  o«  the  children  of  Edam, 
and  set  them  up  to  be  his  goda.  and  bowed 
down  himself  before  them,  and  burned  to- 
ceoM  befor*  them."     In  the  light  of  that 
wort,  do  we  need  to  add  any  other? 

There  Is  also  the  very  real  danger  erf  the 
deterioration  of  per»nallty  that  oomea  wlt^ 
victory  and  sucoew.     Maybe  this   Un  t  the 
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best  way  of  saying  what  I  want  to  say  at 
this  point,  but  haven  t  you  ever  known 
anyone  who  was  attractive,  wlneocne,  a«  long 
as  he  kept  up  the  struggle,  but  who  became 
cocky,  proud,  almost  vicious  and  moet  un- 
attractive when  he  became  successful? 
Haven  t  you  ever  known  anyone  like  thatf 
We  say  that  success  has  gone  to  his  head. 
What  we  mean  I  suppose  Is  that  his  person- 
ality has  undergone  a  change,  and  further- 
more a  change  for  the  worse.  Listen  then, 
as  we  simply  put  three  of  the  common  traits 
of  an  attractive  personality  against  this 
bEtckground:  humility,  generoeity  and  kind- 
ness. 

Think  of  how  hard  It  Is  for  a  successful 
man  to  be  truly  humble.    Sometimes  a  man 
who  wins  becomes  a  showofT     He  brags.    He 
thrusts  his  thiunbs  under  his  armpits  and 
assumes  a  pose  of  almighty  power.     He  be- 
comes a  self-made  man.    He  forgets  that  no 
man    is   self-made — that   there    Is   always   a 
mother  willing  to  go  down  to  the  grave  that 
he  might  have  life.     It  Is   hard   for  a  suc- 
cessful  man   to  be  really   humble.     It   Is  a 
danger  of  success;  it  is  why  sometimes  vic- 
tories defeat  us.     But  real   greatness   Is  al- 
ways humble.     It  knows  that  the  best  treas- 
ures  are   always   gifts — that   they  are   never 
earned.     It   knows   that   in    the   mystery   of 
God's  providence   suocess   Is  denied   to  him 
who  labors  as  hard  and   as  faithfully — per- 
bape    more    so — than    he    whose    effort    is 
crowned   with    victory.      It   knows   that   the 
real  meaning  and  glory  of  life  is  simply  to  be 
faithful    to  what  Ood   has   given   us   to  do, 
and  to  have  a  deep  and   holy  sense  of  re- 
sponalbllity  to  use  well  every  resource  and 
ability  He  has  put  in  our  hands  and  hearts. 
And  then  sometimes,  too.  a  person  refuses 
to  t>e  generous  in  success.    I  don't  mean  gen- 
erous in  the  sense  of  bestowing  gifts  alone, 
but  primarily  generous  in  attitude  and  dis- 
position.    There  is  a  story  somewhere  about 
a  man  who  vowed  vengeaJioe  upon  his  neigh- 
bor for  some  real  or  Imagined  slight.     He 
finally  ruined  the  man,   and  when  he  saw 
the  moving  van  carting  away  t±ie  furniture 
and  knew  that  the  houae  had  been  sold  out 
from  under  him,  he  cried   In  ecstacy.  "My 
Ood,   that's  conquering."     No.   he   was   the 
beaten  man.     He  was  defeated  by  his  reftisal 
to   be   generous    In   spirit,    by    his    obstinate 
pride.     Abraham  Lincoln   wels  never  greater 
than  in  those  famous  words  he  has  left  to 
stab  our  prideful  minds.  "With  malice  toward 
none;   with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in 
the  right  as  Ood  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in; 
to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds;  to  care  for 
him  who  shall   have  borne   the   battle,  and 
•    ••   to    do    all    which    may     achieve    and 
cherish  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selvee,  and  with  all  nations."     It's  hard  to 
oome  by  a  spirit  like  that  when  you  are  rid- 
ing high  in  triumph.     It's  even  harder  to  do 
What  Jesxis  Christ  did   when  he  prayed  for 
his  enemies.     That  wasn't  weakness  in   the 
Savior:   that  wasnt  a  sentimental  approach 
to  pain;  it  was  nothing  but  blazing  strength 
which    enabled    him    to   pray.    "Father,    for- 
give them,  fc«*  they  know  not  what  they  do." 
God  keep  us  from  hating.     Keep  us  from  a 
hard     and      bitter     and     unyielding     spirit. 
Please.  God,  keep  us  from  this. 

Will  you  remember,  too.  that  sometimes 
In  victory  we  forget  to  be  kind  and  gentle. 
How  many  wonderful  people  have  limited 
their  usefulness,  and  have  actually  driven 
people  away  from  them  in  their  triumph,  by 
neglecting  to  be  kind.  Victory  does  not  mean 
that  you  have  to  go  on  parade  over  the  bodlea 
of  those  you  have  overcome.  Strength  of  life 
and  character  does  not  mean  that  you  forget 
some  people  are  weaker  than  you  are.  When 
you  gain  a  victory  you  are  not  given  some 
right  to  play  as  if  you  were  God  with  right 
to  pass  Judgment  on  yoiu  fellows.  The  world 
grows  cold  for  want  of  gentle  spirits.  Some- 
times it  simply  Is  a  matter  of  taking  time 
to  notic*  how  people  need  you.    It  was  like 


this  with  Jesus  many  times.  He  stopped  to 
noUce;  he  delayed  beoauae  he  cared.  This 
is  one  ot  the  bade  reasons  why  we  will  never 
be  rid  Of  Jeetia.  We  cannot  afford  to  loae 
His  kind  spirit.  He  was  no  man  of  war:  there 
was  nothing  at  thai  to  draw  a  modem  world 
to  Him.  He  never  offered  a  formula  by  which 
the  mysteries  of  nature  might  be  under- 
stood and  used.  But  he  was  a  gentle  man. 
He  knew  the  burdens  that  people  carried,  and 
He  ministered  to  them..  He  sensed  what  they 
were  anxious  and  troubled  about,  and  spoke 
to  them  of  a  Ood  who  was  kind.  Firm?  Tea. 
but  kind.  We  simply  can't  do  without  this 
that  we  find  in  Jesiu.  The  whole  world  needs 
It  desperately.  We  miss  this  often  in  people 
who  have  attained  success,  and  wonder  if 
really  it's  worth  it,  and  how  they  get  along 
even  with  themselves.  David,  away  back  on 
the  far  side  of  the  years  knew  that  God  was 
kind.  In  his  "Song  of  Deliverance"  he  says 
about  God.  "Thy  gentleness  hath  made  me 
great." 

The  whole  of  personality  can  become  so 
warped  and  twisted  all  out  of  proper  shape  by 
success.  It  Isnt  worth  It.  What  one 
achieves  in  success  can  never  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  a  humble  spirit,  a  generous  dis- 
position, and  a  kind  and  gentle  heart. 

And  a  nation,  this  Nation,  as  well  as  the 
individual  has  a  personality.  The  nation  can 
lose  itself,  can  lose  its  very  soul;  can  become 
a  distorted,  ugly  personality,  through  the 
wrong  response  to  the  greatness  she  has 
achieved.  It  has  happened  Ijefore;  it  can 
happ>en  again;  it  can  happen  to  us — for  we 
are  the  Nation,  or  a  part  of  it  anyhow.  We 
have  been  on  trial  In  the  struggle;  we  are 
still  on  trial  in  the  midst  of  all  our  strength. 
May  God  show  unto  us  His  way. 


Salnte  to  Upper  Volta 
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OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NrW    TOkK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  5.  19S4 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Up- 
per Volta  celebrates  the  fourth  anni- 
versary of  her  Independence,  and  we  are 
proud  to  extend  warm  felicitations  on 
thla  occasion  to  Hla  Excellency  Maurice 
Yam^ogo.  President  of  Upper  Volta;  and 
His  Excellency  John  Boureima  Kabore, 
Upper  VoltA's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

This  nation  has  progressed  under  the 
farslghted  and  wise  leadership  of  Mr. - 
Yam^go,  who  has  been  president  since 
April  25,  1&59.  This  former  teacher. 
Minister  of  Agricultural  Economy,  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  and  President  of  the 
Government  Council  has  guided  this  new 
country  with  great  aglUty  and  care 
through  the  difficult  days  that  preceded 
and  followed  independence.  Under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Yam^ogo  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  country  has  prospered 
and  its  foreign  policy  has  been  peaceful 
and  stable. 

Upper  Volta,  slightly  larger  than  the 
State  of  Colorado,  covers  an  area  of 
105.900  miles  in  the  heart  of  West  Africa 
and  has  a  population  of  about  3,500.000 
people.  Its  most  serious  problem  Is  the 
fact  that  it  Is  landlocked,  located  500 
miles  from  the  Qulf  of  Guinea  and  more 
than  1,000  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
at  Dakar.    Upper  Volta  has  attempted  to 


hurdle  this  natural  Imrrler  to  trade  h« 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Councfl  of  tS^ 
Entente  which  is  a  trade  assoclatlnn 
made  up  of  the  countries  of  Niger  d^ 
homey,  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Upper  Volti. 
The  CouncU  has  already  set  up  a  custom 
union  as  well  as  a  Solidarity  Fund  for 
financial  assistance  to  each  of  its  mem- 
ber  states.  It  has  also  provided  for  the 
coordination  of  the  development  plans 
of  the  four  countries  and  of  their  policies 
in  the  fields  of  taxation,  public  adminis- 
tration, labor  legislation,  public  works 
transportation,  and  communlcatlona' 
This  association  Is  a  fine  example  of  the 
way  in  which  cooperation  among  African 
nations  can  lead  to  economic  benefits  for 
all,  as  well  as  providing  for  cooperation 
among  these  nations  in  other  areas. 

The  present  democratic  government, 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  is  elected  by  di- 
rect and  universal  suffrage  and  a  com- 
mission Is  presently  studying  the  possi- 
bility of  having  the  President  elected  di- 
rectly by  the  people — he  is  presently  ap- 
pointed by  the  Assembly— has  made 
great  progress  in  expanding  transporta- 
tion, improving  agricultural  pasturage 
and  livestock  methods,  and  instituting 
programs  to  expand  cultivable  land  and 
to  restore  Upper  Volta 's  primary  forests. 
Attempts  are  being  made  to  increase  in- 
dustrial and  manufacturing  output  smd 
to  increase  exports.  All  these  eflforts  to 
inyjrove  the  living  conditions  of  the  peo- 
ple and  to  promote  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  country  have  been  remark- 
ably successful  though  there  is  much  yet 
to  be  done.  Nonetheless,  all  signs  F>olnt 
to  the  fact  that  Upijer  Volta's  future  Is 
a  promising  one  Indeed. 

The  early  history  of  Upper  Volta  Is  not 
well  known.  In  the  19th  century  the 
MossI  dominated  the  r^on  and  con- 
trolled its  government.  In  1896  the 
French  established  a  protectorate  and  In 
1919  the  country  was  made  a  part  of 
French  West  Africa.  Just  4  years  ago 
Upper  Volta  achieved  the  Independence 
that  Its  leaders  desired  for  so  long.  They 
have  used  their  freedom  wisely  and  their 
democratic  government  with  Its  forward- 
looking  policies  in  all  areas  of  govern- 
mental activity  are  an  example  to  the 
continent  of  Africa  and  further  proof  of 
what  a  free  people  can  accomplish.  The 
citizens  of  Upper  Volta  are  the  first  to 
admit  that  there  is  much  to  do  before 
their  country  will  reach  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living.  But  they  can  be  proud  of 
their  accomplishments.  The  new  hos- 
pital at  Ouagadougou  is  one  of  the  most 
modern  and  completely  equipped  In  all 
French-speaking  Africa. 

Other  Improvements  In  health  and 
welfare  attest  to  the  accomplishments 
of  this  country.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  congratulate  all  the  citi- 
zens of  Ujjper  Volta  and,  on  their  Inde- 
pendence Day.  wish  them  well  in  the 
years  to  come.  Past  accomplishments 
augiiT  well  for  the  future  of  this  growing 
democracy  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 

It  is  well  for  all  of  us  to  pause  for  a 
moment  today  and  consider  the  words  of 
President  Yamtogo  which  he  spoke  on 
the  first  Independence  Day  of  Upper 
Volta.  They  present  the  philosophy  of 
this  new  country  very  well  and  are  serv- 
ing as  guidelines  for  its  development: 


196I^ 

It  is  into  a  world  long  seen  from  the  pw- 
,„*rtlve  of  another  dimension  that  the  young 
?Mcan  naUons  are  making  their  entrance 
^v  as  fuU  partners;  but  if  history  makes 
^  belated  Wise  lien,  the  gifts  that  they 
^^g  to  the  cradle  of  the  New  World  are  no 
,1.  costly,  for  they  are  made  of  age-old 
wladom  and  the  will  to  construct.  Thehr 
a^Zaian.  long  buried  within,  wUl  be  de- 
voted to  the  reconciliation  of  the  worlds  to 
behalf  of  the  only  worthwhile  cause — that  o* 
man  himself. 

Africa  land  of  age-oW  wisdom,  must,  on 
the  contrary,  bring  to  the  world  the  lurm 
dimension  which,  up  to  now,  has  been  lack- 
ma  and  has  kept  It  from  flndlng  its  equl- 
Mbrlum;  the  source  of  this  contribution  is  to 
Its  traditions  of  brotherhood,  of  solidarity 
and  also,  to  the  depths  of  its  philosophy  con- 
ceived on  the  scale  of  man.  The  age-old  wis- 
dom to  which  I  refer  will  hold  surprises  In 
Btore;  all  that  remains  U  to  allow  time  to  do 
Its  work. 

Government  and  the  Arts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF  Nxw  jraaxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  5, 1964 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  highly  respected  and  vet- 
eran news  columnist,  Marquis  Childs. 
in  an  article  published  by  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  August  5,  discusses  the  em- 
phasis being  placed  on  culture  by  the 
Johnson  administration,  and  peotlcular- 
ly  the  activities  of  Mr.  Roger  Stevens,  the 
President's  principal  cultural  adviser. 

The  immediate  goal  Is  the  passage  of 
legislation  creating  a  national  arts  coun- 
cil The  other  body  has  passed  this  leg- 
islation. The  biU,  HM.  9586.  which 
would  create  such  a  council  has  been  re- 
ported from  the  CMnmittee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  As  was  the  situation  in 
the  other  body,  there  is  strong  bipartisan 
support  for  this  bilL  We  are  gratified 
to  have  the  active  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's principal  cailt\iral  adviser  in  be- 
half of  the  bllL 

I  Include  the  column  by  Mr.  Childs  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks: 

Washington    Calling 
(By  Marquis  CliildB) 

PRKSIDENT    KXTPS    SOCIITT    IN    MIND 

The  oonvenUcM,  the  Vice  Presidency,  the 
campaign,  the  war  in  Vietnam — these  are 
the  preoccupations  high  on  a  list  that  keeps 
President  Johnson  In  constant  motion  12 
to  14  hours  a  day.  But  he  finds  time,  never- 
theless, to  consider  details  of  his  great  so- 
ciety. 

One  of  hla  earliest  acts  when  he  became 
President  was  to  push  the  congreeelonal  ap- 
propriation of  $16.6  million  matching  pub- 
lic contributions  to  buUd  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Center  of  the  Performtog  Arts.  He 
put  Roger  Stevens,  theatrical  producer  and 
real  estate  developer,  to  charge  of  the  Center. 
This  gives  Stevens  culture,  in  its  relation- 
ship  to   Government,   as   his   province. 

Stevens  Is  wadtog  to  bravely  with  the 
hope  of  expanding  the  cultural  horizon. 
One  aim  is  to  use  resources  to  the  arts  that 
have  faUen  toto  neglect.  The  immediate 
goal  U  to  pwsuade  Congress  to  authorize 
the  creation  of  an  Arts  CouncU.  The  Co\in- 
cll  was  to  have  been  created  by  Executive 
order,   but   with   congressional   approval,   as 


the  President  reallaed,  It  would  have  broader 
authority. 

Stevens  Is  batttng  up  a  series  of  Ideas  for 
Mr.  johnacm's  constderatlon.  He  has  pototed 
out  that  on  Oovemment  buildings  built  by 
the  Government,  0.6  percent  of  the  cost 
may,  under  law.  be  spent  on  the  arts — 
Bculptixre.  murals,  foxmtains.  If  this  were 
taken  advantage  of,  the  monotonous  cubes 
currently  being  put  up  would  look  some- 
what lees  like  the  beginning  of  an  Orwellian 
city  of  1984. 

Similarly  on  Federal  Housing  Administra^ 
tlon  loans  for  apartments  and  other  proj- 
ecta,  the  law  says  1  percent  can  l>e  spent 
on  the  arts.  Stevens  believes  that  with  a 
little  proddtog  by  PHA,  builders  would  use 
this  provision. 

One  ot  his  long-time  concerns  has  been 
the  Blow  death  of  the  living  theater.  Ex- 
cept for  New  York  and  sporadically  in  a  half- 
dozen  other  cities,  the  theater  has  all  but 
disappeared. 

As  one  way  to  try  to  brtog  bsw^k  live  the- 
ater. Stevens  proposes  FHA  loans  to  build 
standardized  playhouses  in — as  one  possi- 
bility— shopping  centers.  Touring  com- 
paLles  would  use  standardized  sets.  In  this 
way.  costs  could  be  pared  down  so  that  the 
price  of  a  ticket  could  be  $2  or  $2.50.  which 
is  to  the  range  of  current  movie  admissions. 
In  suburban  neighborhoods  with  free  perk- 
ing, the  cost  of  a  long  trek  to  the  center 
of  the  city  would  be  eliminated. 

Another  Stevens  idea  Is  for  the  PHA  to 
finance,  on  a  smaU  beginning  scale,  resi- 
dencee  for  artists  combined  with  studios. 
While  the  pad  in  a  cold-water  fiat  may  be 
preferable  as  a  way  of  life  to  some  artists, 
others  might  accept  the  label  "square"  for 
comfort  and  convenience. 

Stevens  gives  high  priority  to  enhancing 
the  role  of  the  artist  to  American  life  and 
enlarging  ills  function  at  every  level.  Too 
often  Government  has  simply  Ignored  such 
oonsideratioiis.  UJ3.  postage  stamps  are  an 
example.  They  continue  on  a  dreary,  un- 
inspired level  to  contrast  to  countries  with 
far  fewer  resources  than  ours.  The  Ken- 
nedy memorial  sttimp  appalled  phUatelista, 
Includtog  Members  of  Congress  who  are  col- 
lectors, by  Its  bland  and  tasteless  lack  of 
distinction. 

Work  on  the  Kennedy  Center  will  soon 
begin.  Echoes  of  the  flap  over  its  location 
to  Poggy  Bottom  near  a  big  freeway  con- 
struction are  sUll  heard.  But,  as  the  late 
President  said  to  an  effort  to  put  an  end 
to  the  dissension,  once  Congress  had  given 
a  designated  piece  of  land  for  the  struc- 
ture, it  would  probably  be  fatal  to  go  back 
and  try  to  get  it  changed. 

Now  what  counts  Is  the  vitality  of  what 
will  go  on  in  the  Center  and  the  warmth 
and  the  responsiveness  of  the  audiences  it 
draws.  In  the  fury  of  the  campaign,  the 
President's  great  society  may  be  scoffed  at 
as  a  campaign  gimmick.  But  as  a  view  of 
the  fut\ire  and  the  new  horizons  for  growth 
and  creativity.  It  Is  close  to  his  heart. 


rememb^«d  by  the  men  who  served  with 
Mm  and  tiie  cltizois  who  recognized  his 
devotion  to  his  country.  The  history  of 
World  War  n  records  the  courage  and 
leadership  ability  of  this  naval  hero  dis- 
played at  Pearl  Harbor.  Tarawa,  Eniwe- 
tok,  Saipan,  Tinian,  Iwo  Jima,  Okinawa, 
and  in  tha  occupation  of  Japan. 

A  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  written  by  WiUiam  C.  Allen  is 
a  fitting  tribute  to  the  late  Vice  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  I  include  the  text  of 
Mr.  Allen's  letter  here  and  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Admieal  Rickttts 
Our  coxmtry  has  lost  a  great  American. 
He  was  one  of  those  fine,  courageous  men 
who  live  quietly,  serve  their  cotmtry  and  fel- 
low men  quietly,  and  die  quietly.  Adm. 
Claude  V.  Rlcketts'  passing  may  leave  no 
sense  of  great  loss  to  the  hearts  of  people 
across  the  country,  those  not  too  closely 
aware  of  the  work  of  the  servicemen  to  our 
Nation's  Capital,  and  to  the  farflung  unit* 
of  a  worldwide  naval  service. 

Admiral  Ricketts'  naval  career  epitomized 
the  lifelong  dedication  of  a  man  who  rose 
from  an  apprentice  seaman  to  a  four-star 
admiral.  He  lived  and  dally  accomplished 
the  great  thtogs  so  often  promised  by  the 
blaring  voices  of  our  politically  ambitious. 
His  great  qualities  of  courage  and  leadership 
so  well  exhibited  at  Pearl  Harbor  were  car- 
ried toto  his  last  task:  to  create  a  NATO 
nuclear-powered    fleet   powerful    enoxigh   to 

maintain  our  liberty. 

William  C.  Allen. 

Washington. 


Admiral  Ricketts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   MABTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4, 1964 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  outstanding  names  in  U.S.  naval  his- 
tory is  that  of  Adm.  Claude  V.  Ricketts. 
His  passing  from  this  life  a  few  days  ago 
closed  the  log  on  his  distinguished  ca- 
reer in  the  U.S.  Navy,  but  he  will  long  be 


Letters  to  the  Editor-^eploret  Tactics 
of  Union  Organizer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  August  4. 1964 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Jiily  30,  I  inserted  into  the  Record  an 
editorial  reporting  on  an  Incident  In  my 
district  v?hich  is  repeated  dally  through- 
out the  country  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
liberate manner  In  which  the  NLRB 
flaunts  the  intent  of  Congress  and  the 
wishes  of  the  public  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Landrum-Grifan  bill. 

I  place  into  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Park  Forest 
Reporter  published  in  its  Wednesday. 
July  30  issue,  which  explains  the  situa- 
tion that  has  developed  in  parts  of  Co<* 
County,  m. 

I  previously  directed  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  that  the 
complete  failure  of  the  NLRB  in  admin- 
istering the  Landnim-aiiffln  law  Is  the 
b€isis  for  these  developments,  and  this 
editorial  gives  emphasis  to  the  situation. 
Lm-Hi  TO  TH«  Eprrok— PgLoME  Tactics  or 
Union  Obcanizbi 
Monday.  July  20.  1964,  Park  Forest  was 
visited  by  a  pair  of  union  organizers  in  a 
black  sedan  about  to  perform  a  very  simple 
Job  of  what  some  call  "racket  picketing."  On 
request,  one  of  the  boys  handed  me  a  card 
Identifying  himself  as  Sam  A.  Crovedi,  busi- 
ness representative  for  the  truck  drivers.  oU 
drivers  and  filling  station  employees  union. 
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afflllated    with    Int«rnaMonal     Brotherhood 
or  T—xngiMf.  LooaJ  Union  No.  705. 

A  UtUa  chacktBg  dlsdoMd  that  these  boys, 
(X-  some  of  tbetr  aflUlates.  had  done  some 
oaUlng  at  erary  MUnflt  station  In  Park  F\>re«t 
and  some  as  tmt  dtetaat  as  Rld«e  Road  and 
Halstad  8*r»et  In  lloin«wood.  Without  ex- 
ception, to  tke  best  m/ormatlon  available, 
none  of  th«  ••atlon  operators  or  their  em- 
ployeee  w«s«*d  any  part  of  this  union.  But 
Mr.  OroTe<M  and  associates  have  been,  and 
1  supper  In  the  future  wlU  be.  In  a  process 
of  frtendly  p«rBT»as4on  to  change  all  thin.  It 
la  reany  rtarj  slniple  and  evidently  outside 
the  paap  of  law  authorities  and  It  works 
sometiiliig  like  this. 

The  service  station  operator  is  a  hard- 
working soul  that  leases  a  station  from  one 
of  the  oil  companies  on  fairly  harsh  con- 
tractual terms.  He  may  have  two  to  six 
employees  on  any  one  shift,  and  none  of 
them  with  whom  I  have  had  contact  Is 
making  a  greet  deal  of  money  Tliese  em- 
ployees are  generally  paid  the  union  scale 
or  more,  are  dedicated  to  their  Jobs,  and 
generally  bold  a  high  respect  f<>r  their  em- 
ployer. I  have  talked  with  many  of  these 
employees  and  have  found  not  a  single  one 
of  them  that  wanted  any  part  of  a  union. 
But  the  organlBer  and  his  boys  want  a  part 
of  these  employees  and  It  amounts,  I  am 
told,  to  a  mere  $5  a  month.  For  what?  For 
the  privilege  of  being  affiliated  with  the 
Teamsters  Union. 

But  the  station  operator  and  the  em- 
ployees do  not  want  affiliation,  so  they  say 
no  to  III.  Organizer.  The  orj^anlzer  Is  not 
caught  with  his  pants  down,  but  his  picket 
signs  up.  A  fuel  supply  truck  then  ap- 
proaches the  station,  as  Mr  Ortcanlzer  knew 
It  woTild,  and  the  driver  dutifully  refuses 
to  cross  the  picket  line.  The  sUtlon  storage 
tanks  hold  but  a  few  days'  supply  of  pasoUne. 
The  station  operator  and  his  employees  start 
to  sweat  a  little.  Surely  there  Is  something 
that  can  be  done.  Why.  Just  call  the  oil 
company.  They'll  surely  get  some  giis 
through,  ^pmehow.  The  oil  company  not 
only  turn*  a  deaf  ear,  but  tells  the  station 
operator  to  be  nice  to  Mr  Organizer — and 
also  reminds  the  station  operator  that  his 
contract  provides  that  only  gns  supplied  by 
the  oil  company  can  be  pumped  at  his  sta- 
tion, so  don't  get  any  Ideas  about  bringing 
In  any  outside  supply  of  gas. 

Well,  there  must  be  a  law.  The  station 
operator  calls  on  his  lawyer.  He  finds  that 
his  lawyer,  and  In  fact  most  lawyers,  have 
never  handled  this  type  of  c?.se  and  are  not 
very  willing  to  comnilt  themselves  on  their 
first  try  against  a  battery  of  well-trained 
lawyers  specialized  In  labor  law  that  stand 
behind  the  organizer.  Also.  If  such  a  lawyer 
would  be  available,  the  cost  would  be  pro- 
hibitive. Well.  then,  what  about  the  ClvU 
Liberties  Union?  Didn't  they  provide  thou- 
sands of  dollars  worth  of  legal  balent  to  de- 
fend the  Indigent  confessed  criminal.  Danny 
Kscobeda?  What  about  helping  an  honest 
buslneasmui  and  his  employees  In  defend- 
ing against  downright  extortion?  But  the 
station  operator  soon  learns  the  ClvU  Liber- 
ties Union  doesn't  handle  this  type  of  case. 
Of  course,  there  is  always  the  Government. 
Aren't  they  chasing  Jimmy  Hoffa  all  over  the 
map  right  now?  This  would  be  right  down 
their  alley.  A  phone  call  Is  put  Into  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  The  legal 
adviser  regretfully  tells  the  station  operator 
that  the  NLRB  oaly  takes  Jurisdiction  in 
cases  where  a  1600.000  gross  retail  sales  biisl- 
ness  In  Interstate  commerce  Is  Involved. 
Nonetheless,  the  station  operator  goes  down 
to  the  NLAB  offices  and  Insists  on  filing  a 
petition.  They  will  send  an  Investigator  and 
after  30  days  may  attempt  an  Injunction. 
The  next  day  there  Is  no  Investigator.  The 
tanks  are  low  on  gas  and  the  next  morning  a 
delivery  Is  due.  Without  gas  there  will  be 
no  sales  of  other  items  at  the  station  held 
on  consignment.     A   loss  of  credit   appears 


certain.  How  can  the  operator  ask  his  em- 
ployees to  stand  by  him  without  pay. 
That's  hard  to  do  with  men  who  live  from 
weekly  paycheck  to  weekly  paycheck. 

If  only  there  was  a  oouple  of  thousand  dol- 
lars in  the  bank  on  which  to  draw  for  a 
period  of  rsststasuse.  perlutps  some  help 
would  be  fortlkoomla«.  But  most  staUnn 
operators  who  lease  frotn  the  oil  companies 
Just  do  not  have  th*t  kind  of  money. 

A  last  desperate  call  Is  made  to  the  oil 
company  to  oheck  on  any  neglected  possi- 
bility of  getting  In  any  gasoline  that  could 
be  pumped.  They  respond  to  the  effect  that 
the  next  day's  delivery  win  not  be  attempted 
if  the  union  contract  Is  not  signed. 

Dejectedly,  the  station  operator  signs  the 
contract  and  his  employees  sympathetically 
understand  and  share  his  feelings  of  depres- 
sion. They  know  that  this  contract  could 
possibly  be  used  as  exhibit  I  toward  Inducing 
other  station  operators  and  their  employees 
to  sign  similar  contracts  and  they  wonder  If 
the  American  flag  flying  on  a  pole  Just  out- 
side the  station  shouldn't  be  lowered  to  half- 
mast.  Their  dejection  la  compounded  by  the 
thought  of  how  far-reaching  this  type  of  op- 
eration may  extend  In  exU)rtlon  of  money 
from  other  small  businesses  and  their  em- 
ployees that  are  dependent  on  truck  supply 
lines.  Then  there  Is  the  thought  that  Uae 
resultant  accumulation  of  money  from  orga- 
nization efforts  such  as  this  wUl  continue  to 
feed  a  growing  cancer  In  our  society  that 
cannot  be  smashed  by  antitrust  laws,  for  It 
evidently  stands  Immune  to  such  treatment. 

The  aweeome  si>ect*cle  Is  comparable  to 
other  phenomena  of  our  day.  Such  as  the 
slaughter  of  8  million  Jews  In  Germany,  the 
building  of  a  Berlin  wall,  the  fall  of  Cuba  to 
communism— and  all  of  us  stand  gr^aHty  for 
great  sins  of  omission,  for  we  hardly  even 
make  a  protest,  let  alone  take  affirmative  ac- 
tion to  preserve  our  country  from  this  type 
of  despotism. 

Yes,  folks.  It  happened  In  Park  Forest.  111. 
Tomorrow  It  may  be  Chicago  Heights,  the 
next  day  Homewood.  This  commentary  may 
never  be  printed  for  fear  that  the  presses 
may  have  to  be  cloeed  down  for  want  of  a 
paper  delivery. 

Richard  W   Hall,  Attorney. 

Park  Forest,  III. 


What  a  change  In  thinking  has  taken 
place  in  16  years  or  so.  The  Illinois  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  has  recently  completed  a 
survey  which  sees  the  Calumet  region  not 
only  holding  Its  own  but  becoming  the  big- 
gest Bteelnuiklnc  area  of  the  world  by  1980. 

It  Is  well  known  that  more  than  II  billion 
is  now  committed  to  eapanaton  anil  mod- 
ernization of  steel  making  and  steel  fin- 
ishing facilities  by  the  steel  Industry  in  the 
Calumet  region.  By  1960.  says  the  ITT  sur- 
vey, several  billions  more  Investment  will  be 
made. 

This  huge  Investment  will  come  because  of 
the  new  Industrial  revolution  In  steel.  We 
already  see  basic  oxygen  steelmaklng  fur- 
naces being  built  to  turn  out  big  heats  of 
steel  In  about  one-tenth  the  time.  New  re- 
duction processes  to  modify  or  even  replace 
blast  furnaces,  continuous  casting  of  steel, 
design  of  steels  that  can  be  shipped  direct  to 
a  user  without  Intermediate  fabrication — all 
these  play  a  part. 

Meanwhile,  steel  companies  have  spent  ad- 
ditional billions  exploring  and  de\'eloplng 
new  sources  of  high-grade  ore  and  efficient 
ways  to  utilize  lower-grade  sources.  TTiere 
will  be  plenty  of  ore  around  the  Great  Lakes. 
Coastal  steel  plants  will  keep  operating,  to 
be  sure,  but  the  Calumet  region  will  be  the 
kingpin  of  steel,  as  Pittsburgh  was  of  yes- 
teryear. 

"To  the  88.000  people  now  employed  In  the 
CaUimet  region  steelmaklng  industry— In  the 
14-mlle  strip  from  South  Chicago  to 
Portage — will  be  added  37.000  more  steel- 
maklng employees,  most  of  a  high  degree  of 
education  and  technical  know-how. 

It's  comforting  to  know  the  prophets  of 
gloom  of  15  years  ago  were  so  far  wrong. 


Lake  Coonty,  Ind.,  First  in  Steel 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    IMMAIfA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  S,  1964 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Hammond, 
Ind.,  Times  reveals  the  Indiana  Calumet 
region  as  the  No.  1  steel  manufacturing 
center  In  the  world: 

Calumkt  First  in  Steel 

There  was  a  tendency,  a  decade  and  a  half 
ago,  for  observers  of  economic  trend-s  to 
write  erf  a  coming  revolutionary  shift  In  sites 
of  steel  mills.  They  followed  the  hypothesis 
that  the  Iron  ranges  around  the  Great  Lakes 
were  running  out  of  high-grade  ore  after 
furnishing  the  raw  material  for  two  global 
wars. 

Meanwhile,  giant  new  ore  discoveries  were 
being  made  la  such  places  as  Venezxiela  and 
West  Africa,  In  a  relatively  few  years,  these 
vn-lters  warned.  Great  Lakes- based  steel  cen- 
ters such  as  the  Calumet  region  would  be  on 
the  skids.  New  mills  along  the  seacoasts. 
built  to  receive  cheap  ore  from  Africa  and 
South  America,  would  dominate  American 
steel  production. 


The  Opportunity  in  U.S.  Africultare 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOITSK  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Wednesday.  August  5.  1964 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial In  the  Drover's  Journal  of  July  9 
tells  very  plainly  and  cogently  the  brilli- 
ant opportunity  lying  ahead  In  U.S.  agri- 
culture and  the  importance  of  agricul- 
ture In  the  position  of  the  United  States 
in  world  aflfairs. 

I  commend  It  to  the  reading  of  all 
members: 

CoNsmm  THK  OrpomTuNiTT 

The  teachers  and  conununlty  leaders  who 
Influence  the  young  people  In  our  Nation 
have  a  treo»endous  responslbUlty,  few  will 
deny.  But  when  It  comes  to  those  who  In- 
struct and  guide  our  rural  youths,  the  re- 
sponsibility seems  even  greater  here  than  for 
other  sections  of  society.  The  reason  for  this 
Is  twofold — the  changing  pattern  of  op- 
jxirtunlty  In  agriculture,  and  the  ImporUnce 
of  rural  America  to  the  Nation  and  the  en- 
tire world. 

Changes  In  traditional  opoprtunltles  In 
agriculture  are  easy  to  see.  In  the  first  place, 
there  Is  opportunity  enough  for  only  7  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  population  to  live  on 
farms  and  take  part  In  farm  family  activi- 
ties, which  figure  has  been  whittled  down 
from  around  26  percent  a*  the  pdjjulatlon 
some  25  to  80  years  ago. 

But  the  chance  to  actually  farm  profitably 
OS  It  concerns  young  people  \a  far  narrower 
than  these  figures  Indicate.  It  Is  estimated 
by  USDA  specialists  that  some  quarter  of  a 
million  young,  farm-reared  men  reach  the 
age  to  begin  their  life  work  each  year,  and 


only  about  1  In  10  has  much  of  any  chance 
of  obtaining  a  farm  with  prospects  of  earn- 
ing a  gross  income  of  $6,000  a  year  or  more. 

The  problem  then  seems  abundantly  clear. 
How  must  we  g\ilde  the  9  out  of  10  young 
men  who  must  seek  an  occupation  off  the 
farm?  Do  we  put  up  "no  vacancy"  signs  on 
agriculture,  close  out  vocational  agriculture 
In  high  schools,  trim  extension  staffs,  and 
leave  the  Job  of  rurmlng  agriculture  from 
now  on  to  speclallBts? 

VVe  had  better  not  If  we  want  to  survive. 
It  18  Just  about  that  simple. 

True  enough,  not  everyone  can  farm  today 
or  raise  livestock  directly.  But  the  man  on 
the  farm  la  not  the  only  important  man  in 
the  farm  picture.  He  drives  the  tractor,  but 
someone  else  built  It.  Someone  else  fuels  It, 
puts  tires  on  It,  and  fixes  It  when  It  goes 
wrong.  The  driver  on  the  farm  has  In  recent 
years  turned  over  one  Job  after  another  to 
town  and  city  associates.  They  prepare  the 
tools  he  uses  and  process  the  crops  he  raises, 
and  without  them,  his  operation  would  grind 
to  a  halt  In  a  matter  of  days  If  not  hours. 

Four  out  of  ten  Jobs  In  private  employment 
are  related  to  agriculture.  And  16  million 
people — more  than  all  the  p>eople  who  live  on 
farms— work  In  processing  and  marketing 
farm  products  and  in  furnishing  supplies 
and  services  to  farmers.  The  service  indus- 
try alone  has  an  Income  from  farmers  of 
about  $30  bUllon  annually. 

So  the  opportunity  In  agriculture  Is  really 
bigger  than  It  looks  at  first  glance.  We  Jxist 
have  to  consider  the  whole  picture.  We  can- 
not have  too  many  sharp  young  people  com- 
ing along  with  good  farm  backgrounds  to 
staff  the  feed  mills,  packing  plants,  farm 
service  stores,  and  Implement  dealerships,  to 
say  nothing  of  banks,  extension  offices,  ana 
marketing  agencies,  etc. 

But  we  still  may  ask  why  it  is  so  Important 
to  the  Nation  and  the  world  that  we  keep 
our  agrt-lndustry  well  staffed. 

The  answer  Is  that  the  United  States  today 
and,  to  a  much  smaller  extent,  the  British 
Dominions  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  produce  the  only  significantly  large 
exportable  food  surpluses  In  the  world.  In 
food  grains,  the  greatest  article  of  world  food 
commerce,  the  United  States  exports  well 
over  80  percent  of  the  total  shipped. 

In  other  words,  a  very  few  million  people 
on  farms  and  In  agrl-lndustry  in  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world — maybe  40  to  50  million 
if  you  Include  every  single  person  you  can 
think  of — hold  the  world  balance  of  food 
power.  With  a  world  population  Increasing 
In  this  century  from  3.5  billion  to  somewhere 
around  6  to  6.5  billion.  It  isn't  hard  to  make 
a  case  for  American  agriculture  and  the  need 
to  keep  It  primed  with  capable  young  people. 

There  Is  more  opportunity  In  agriculture, 
broadly  considered,  than  most  of  us  realize. 
It  Is  Important  that  this  opportunity  be  well 
understood  by  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. 


Planned  Utilization  of  the  Nation's  Soil 
and  Water  Resoarces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAssACHusrrrs 
,    IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  5.  1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
most  pleasing  to  me  to  have  word  early 
this  afternoon  that  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  has  ordered  repKjrted 
with  clarifying  amendments  my  soil  and 
water  resources  development  bill,  H.R. 
5406.    I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 


to  commend  and  thank  my  good  friends 
and  colleagues  on  the  committee  for  this 
prompt  Eictlon  on  my  bill. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the  warm 
and  effective  interest  of  the  dlstlngiiished 
and  able  gentleman  from  Texas,  my 
esteemed  friend,  the  Honorable  W.  R. 
PoAGB,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Conservation  and  Credit,  who  con- 
ducted hearings  on  July  27  on  this  bill. 
On  that  same  day,  the  subcommittee 
ordered  the  bill  reported  to  the  full  com- 
mittee with  amendments  suggested  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Honor- 
able Orville  L.  Freeman. 

More  than  other  Members  of  Congress, 
my  good  friends  and  colleagues,  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  members  of  this 
subcommittee  are  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  rapid  urbanization  of  pre- 
viously purely  agricultural  areas  on  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  ever- 
growing demand  for  the  services  of  this 
agency. 

Requests  for  technical  assistance  on 
soil  and  water  conservation  problems 
from  landowners  other  than  farmers 
have  increased  steadily  every  year  and 
the  members  of  this  subcommittee  recog- 
nized long  before  the  average  Member 
of  Congress  that  the  resources  of  our 
soil  conservation  districts  are  being 
pressed  in  meeting  these  demands. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  the  urban 
population  Is  steadily  increasing,  pro- 
ducing an  urban  sprawl  where  we  find 
entire  regions  becoming  mixed  rural- 
urban  areas.  This  urban  expansion  is 
creating  new  serious  pressures  on  the 
land. 

Tliese  pressures  include  such  needs  as 
sites  for  new  homes,  shopping  centers, 
schools,  industries,  highways,  sewage  dis- 
posal areas,  water  supply  reservoirs, 
wildlife  refuges,  recreational  areas,  and 
just  plain  ordinary  open  green  space. 

This  url)an  diffusion  creates  new  area- 
wide  development  problems  also  with 
solutions  required  not  only  for  the  farm- 
er, but  for  the  commuting  suburbanite 
as  well. 

Many  Members  of  Congress,  familiar 
with  the  work  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  are  realizing  that  as  more  rural 
land  becomes  urbanized,  the  changing 
land  use  has  brought  about  new  local  soil 
conservation  district  programs  that  more 
proE)erly  concern  the  communities  within 
their  boundaries,  rather  than  the  indi- 
vidual farmer. 

The  result  has  been  that  many  of  these 
local  soil  conservation  districts  are  now 
devoting  the  greater  proportion  of  their 
activities  to  proper  land  use,  scientific 
land  revision  and  to  land  protection,  im- 
provement, and  management  of  the 
changing  areas. 

Expanding  urbanization  has  made  it 
necessary  for  the  USSCS  districts  to  go 
into  programs  far  beyond  their  original 
conception  because  a  growing  number 
of  cities  and  towns  are  now  applying  for 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  specialized 
soil  surveys  and  interpretations  to  assist 
them  in  their  planning  iictivlties. 

In  recent  years,  the  trend  has  become 
Increasingly  significant — soil  surveys, 
once  used  mostly  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, now  are  being  put  to  use  by  plan- 
ning commissions  all  over  the  Nation  to 
assist  them  in  making  land-planning  de- 


cisions. In  my  own  State,  some  200  plan- 
ning commissions  have  become  aware  of 
the  impKjrtance  of  good  soils  informa- 
tion and  there  are  nearly  50  cities  and 
towns  with  requests  perxiing  for  SCS  soil 
surveys  on  a  cost-sharing  basis. 

We  recognize  that  all  taxpayers  con- 
tribute toward  the  cost  of  soil  surveys 
and  in  many  places  there  is  an  immedi- 
ate direct  share  of  the  benefits  of  ac- 
curate and  detailed  soils  information. 

The  further  participation  of  our  urban 
areas  in  these  benefits  would  help  re- 
duce the  cost  of  homes,  roads  and  other 
man-made  structures  and  also  help  them 
in  their  efforts  toward  development  of 
their  natural  resources. 

Problems  of  the  land  are  shared  by 
all  taxpayers,  whether  they  are  city 
dwellers,  suburbanites  or  farmers.  No 
one  questions  that  these  problems  in- 
crease with  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
many  counties  and  metropolitan  areas 
which  have  doubled  their  population  in 
the  past  10  years. 

As  more  and  more  people  leave  the 
city  for  the  suburbs  or  the  rural  fringe 
areas,  fewer  and  fewer  people  live  in  truly 
rural  areas.  The  farmer  when  he  first 
came  to  the  land  had  to  know  the  po- 
tential and  limitations  of  his  soil.  Now 
it  is  necessary  for  whole  communities  to 
know  the  kind  of  soils  they  have  and 
where  the  various  types  of  soil  are  lo- 
cated. 

They  have  to  know  the  extent  of  soils 
free  from  overflow,  the  soils  that  are 
dry  most  of  the  time,  the  soils  that  have 
high  bearing  strength  and  do  not  require 
extensive  foundations,  the  permeable 
soils  suitable  as  septic  tank  filter  fields, 
the  deep  soils  that  do  not  present  prob- 
lems of  excavation  for  basements,  pipe- 
lines or  highways. 

All  these  facts,  and  man>'  others,  can 
be  found  in  the  SCS  soil  sur\'eys.  Today 
some  of  the  biggest  boosters  of  the  SCS 
surveys  aiKl  maps  are  engineers,  plan- 
ners, and  local  officials  who  are  respon- 
sible for  highway  construction  and  sub- 
urban developments. 

These  local  officials  have  learned  that 
many  of  the  basic  principles  that  have 
made  farming  so  efficient  in  this  coun- 
try can  be  applied  equally  as  well  to  the 
selection  and  management  of  soils  for 
housing,  highways,  recreation,  and  re- 
lated uses.  Basically,  the  soil  classifica- 
tion and  maps  are  the  same  in  both 
rural  and  urban  areas. 

Local  planning  and  conservation  offi- 
cials, concerned  with  providing  new  liv- 
ing space  for  city-based  people,  have 
great  need  for  soil  surveys  especially  in 
those  areas  changing  from  rural  to  urban 
use.  In  my  own  State,  there  are  351 
cities  and  towns  and  at  least  half  of 
them  have  need  for  soils  iriformation. 
In  my  own  congressional  district,  there 
are  only  132,000  acres  soil  surveyed  out 
of  about  800,000  and  it  will  be  1985  be- 
fore the  SCS  soils  mapping  job  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  ever  growing  need  for  good  soils 
information  in  my  own  State  has  led  me 
to  introduce  H.R.  5406.  This  measure, 
drawn  up  for  me  by  the  Office  of  the 
Legislative  Counsel  of  the  House,  would 
authorize  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
to  make  soil  surveys,  furnish  technical 
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assistance  and  obtain  the  cooperation  of 
other  Federal  agencies  in  assisting  urban 
areas  in  planning  for  the  changing  use  of 
our  soil  and  water  resources. 

In  addition,  by  focusing  attention  on 
soils  studies  for  urban  planning,  my  bill 
would  help  to  protect  the  land  that 
should  remain  in  agriculture  because  of 
its  high  productive  capacity. 

H.R.  5406  can  be  an  effective  tool  for 
good  urban  planning — especially  in  the 
fringe  areas  where  the  Interests  of  the 
farmer,  the  suburbanite,  the  business- 
man, the  factory  owner  all  meet — by 
making  F>ossible  the  expansion  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  in  Uiis  vital 
field. 

My  bill  adds  no  new  authority  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  soil  sur- 
veying. What  it  does  do.  however,  is 
help  clarify  and  emphasize  tiie  need  for 
this  scientific  program,  developed  over 
the  last  60  or  more  years,  and  permit 
funds  on  a  cost-sharing  basis  to  be  used 
primarily  to  meet  the  critical  needs  of 
our  nonf  arm  citizens. 

The  loMes  now  being  sustained  by 
these  cltiaens  and  by  local  governments 
from  mistakes  in  soil  selection  probably 
run  into  hundreds  of  millions  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  None  of  this  sad 
waste  is  necessary  because  we  have  soils 
suitable  for  housing  with  the  proper  soil 
selection  and  designs.  What  is  lacking 
in  many  plsuies  including  my  own  State 
is  up-to-date  soil  Information  which  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  can  provide. 

As  I  have  said,  my  bill  adds  n'o  new 
authority  to  the  E>epartment  of  Agri- 
culture, but  it  does  provide  a  clear-cut 
congressional  recognition  of  and  empha- 
sis on  the  rveed  for  soil  surveys  and  in- 
terpretive services  for  area.s  requiring 
these  aids. 

The  original  purpOvse  of  soil  surveys 
was  primarily  to  serve  rural  areas.  My 
bill  now  recognizes  and  seeks  to  fill  the 
need  for  soils  information  by  urban- 
fringe  areas.  The  soil  surveys  for  these 
areas  are  basically  the  .same  as  those 
for  farming  areas,  except  that  the  map- 
ping is  somewhat  more  detailed  and  dif- 
ferent interpretations  are  emphasized 
and  highlighted. 

The  use  of  soil  surveys  by  both  public 
'and  private  agencies  and  by  individuals 
continues  to  Increase.  While  the  major 
use  for  soil  surveys  continues  to  be  a 
basis  for  guiding  land  use  adjustments 
and  for  the  orderly  planning  and  ap- 
plications of  soil  and  water  conservation 
on  farms,  ranches .  and  watersheds,  my 
bill  seeks  to  assist  such  nonagricultural 
users  as  State,  city,  and  town  planning 
and  conservation  groups  In  their  grow- 
ing need  for  soils  information  applicable 
to  urban  and  urban-fringe  areas. 

Since  its  introduction  on  April  2  last 
year,  H.R.  5406  has  aroused  considerable 
interest  and  support  In  many  sections 
of  the  country.  Requests  for  the  bill 
have  become  so  numerous  that  I  found 
it  necessary  to  have  reprinted  remarks 
I  made  in  the  House  when  I  introduced 
the  bill. 

It  would  seem  that  the  objectives  of 
H.R.  5406  are  desirable  and  worthwhile 
because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  coun- 
try, the  expansion  of  urban  areas,  and 
the  need  for  planning  and  accurate  data 


to  help  solve  the  many  problems  of  the 
population  Mcploslon  taking  place  in  this 
country.  To  delay  in  this  matter  will 
only  create  even  bigger  problans  not 
only  with  resi>ect  to  urban  expcuislon, 
but  also  for  our  agricultural  area«  and 
our  people  engaged  in  agriculture.  I 
hope  that  the  House  will  take  early  and 
favorable  action  on  this  bill. 


"Heroes  ia  the  Age  of  Gold" — A  Commen- 
tary on  the  Antipoverty  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHu.srrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  August  5,  196i 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cently read  a  most  interesting  manu- 
script by  L.  S.  Taylor,  of  Northampton, 
Mass.,  which  is  related  to  the  antlpov- 
crty  discussion  that  is  taking  place  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  this  week. 

Mrs.  Taylor's  thesis  sup;t,'ests  that  a  war 
against  poverty  could  be  economically 
and  effectively  implement<>d  by  provid- 
ing incentives  to  small  business  concerns 
which  would,  in  turn,  invest  profits  in 
training  and  job  opportunities  for  the 
vmemployed. 

The  paper  makes  many  other  interest- 
ing points,  and  I  am  pleased  to  make  it 
available  to  my  colleagues,  and  to  a 
wider  audience  across  the  United  States: 

HiROES  IN  TilX  AOK  OF  GoU) 

(By  L.  S.  Taylor) 

Many,  many  persons  In  tiie  world  believe 
in  the  dignity  of  man — even  tliough  plenty  of 
ti\em  have  not  thought  berond  their  own 
dignity,  and  have  not  identified  what  dignity 
of  man  is.  Peace,  International  or  civic,  pre- 
suppoees  the  dignity  of  man.  Persfjnal  dig- 
nity resta  on  the  chance  to  uae  ones  abili- 
ties within  socially   responsible   living. 

Moat  nations  think  that  peace  Is  the  most 
pressing  goal.  Nevertheleas,  powerful  na- 
tions vie  with  one  another  In  a  peace-balance 
Of  terror.  Otir  advanced  domestic  life,  Uxj, 
reeks  with  turbulence  and  backward  condi- 
tions; squalor,  civic  violence,  and,  especially 
among  the  affluent,  lust  ot  possessions. 

Multitudes  of  our  poor  are  not  now  being 
ground  in  th«  once-grueling  mills,  but,  liv- 
ing emptyhanded  In  an  appetizing  environ- 
ment, they  have  become  more  than  prickly 
with  distress  and  Irritation,  with  futile  pleas 
and  petition."!.  Now  ma-sses  threaten  forcible 
entry  Into  the  nearby  world  of  sustenance 
and  hope. 

Though  the  purpKJse  of  a  democratic  legis- 
lature Is  to  resolve  problems.  In  what  we  call 
a  "free  society"  some  problems  must  be 
handled  by  the  free  people  themselves.  Prom 
many  sources  do  solutions  come:  Relief 
funds  from  the  Government;  comfort  from 
compassionate  hearts;  vision  from  political 
leaders:  counsel  from  economists.  Only  com- 
bined perspectives,  however,  can  effect  a  com- 
prehensive solution;  only  harmonized  goals 
can  focus   the   push   for   Improvement. 

Our  American  problem  of  poverty  U  not 
dramatic  like  a  rush  from  Jungle  darkness 
which  tears  Journalists  and  a  populace  loose 
from  dally  ease  to  action  and  AID.  Our 
problem,  like  an  old  shoe,  has  long  been  a 
way  of  life.  For  us,  too  often  the  poor  have 
been  no-account  people.  For  secure  reform, 
both  bursting  new  Africa  and  Poverty.  U5.A., 


call  for  more  careful  thought  than  the  tm- 
patient  allow. 

1TFOKT8 

Students,  social  reformers,  and  writers,  no 
matter  how  earnest,  often  do  not  see  the 
total  problem.  Idealists  empbasiae  the  mis- 
ery and  Injustice  of  privation,  and  the  need 
for  wise  help.  Idealists  may  fall  to  consider 
the  point  of  view,  no  matter  bow  bUacd, 
limited,  or  realistic,  of  persons  living  on  the 
other  side  of  the  tracks  from  the  poor.  Tht 
Idealists"  appeal  Is  thus  too  p«Lrtlal,  with  only 
one  picture  and  passion.  Partial  emphasis 
can  increase  mutual  indignation  and  fire 
hatreds.  These  emotions  prevent  compro- 
mise; and  compromise  can  save  face,  a  psy- 
chological f twee  for  an  opponent  who  U  all 
too  human. 

Pervading  hope  grows  In  a  soil  of  self- 
control  and  diplomacy,  diplomacy  with 
vision  to  get  together.  Superstrategy  un- 
covers benefits  for  both  sides.  Is  an  attitude 
of  grace  remote  from  reality? 

And  is  a  person  only  his  own  keeper?  The 
competition  of  the  have-nots  m-lth  the  haves 
ral.sps  Isftuee  of  social  Justice.  Within  prac- 
tical limits,  both  the  Jobless  and  eetablished 
jobholders  have  Individual  rights  to  use 
their  abilities  and  choose  their  work.  In 
turn,  each  person  has  oblip^tions  to  his  Job, 
his  business  contracts,  and  the  community; 
obligations  to  the  rights  of  others. 

Within  this  past  year,  the  evolving  moral 
concern  about  poverty  leads  us  to  see  that 
the  basic  task  la  one  for  engineers,  social 
and  Industrial,  to  mobilize  civic  force*. 

Continued  pressure  by  the  reetlees  poor, 
by  educators,  and  by  innumerable,  new- 
sprtmg  commissions  of  good  will,  voluntary 
and  governmental,  will  make  obvious  the 
grim  need  for  Federal  appropriations  for  pub- 
lic school.s. 

As  a  host  of  volunteers  did  warwork 
during  the  Great  Wars,  a  growing  army  of 
volunteer  tutors  Is  now  teaching  Ill-schooled 
children  of  all  grades.  And,  as  Mexico's 
literate  adults  tried  brilliantly  to  sweep  out 
adult  Illiteracy  by  volunteer  tutoring  before 
1950,  our  own  literate  adults  could  enable 
many  of  our  Illiterate  parents  and  citizens 
to  be  a  quick,  central  force  to  Improve  our 
area^  of  poverty.  General  literacy  Is  es- 
sential for  general  Improvement. 

JOBS 

Another  e.ssentlal  Is  Jobs.  JoIjs  would  not 
only  channel  restlessness  Into  occupation, 
but  would  give  the  poor  a  chance  to  Drove 
their  Integrity,  skill  p>otentlal,  and  citizen- 
ship. Moreover,  a  Job  requires  health,  and 
Jobs  with  even  a  minimum  wage  would  Im- 
prove health  and  sanitation  enough  to  make 
homes  and  communities  begin  to  shine. 
Persons  and  homes  are  made  new  first  by 
hot  water  and  soap — and  persons  and  homes 
are  then  more  tolerated  by  neighbors. 

K(x:ial  engineers  perceive.  In  the  have- 
nots,  no  Jobs  from  Illiteracy  and  lack  of 
skill  and  chance  employment;  large  families 
by  tradition  or  Ignorance;  often  little  mor- 
ality; and  low  morale 

Will  the  unskilled  accept  self-dependence 
by  unskilled  work  for  a  minimum  Income 
Instead  of  from  relief?  "Jobs-now"  for  mil- 
lions of  persons  can  only  be  In  unskilled  work 
outside  of  the  skilled  automation  world; 
and  this  wlU  be  true  for  years  to  come.  If 
automation  requires  at  least  a  high-school 
education.  Public  Works  are  planned  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  unskilled  workers 
in  temporary  and  roving  employment.  Per- 
manent work  for  many  times  this  number 
mu-st  have  roots  in  specific  localities.  Grass- 
roots initiative  in  numerous  small  areas. 
rural  or  urban,  might  develop  industrial  vil- 
lages no  less  satisfying  than  grew  In  early 
America. 

SOCIAL    INDUSTRIALISTS 

As  In  the  Great  Wars,  when  the  United 
States  leaned  empirically  on  the  unequaled- 


producUon  aiperta  of  cool  decision,  our  re- 
coune  for  Job  creation  Is  those  who  know 
bow  jotM  are  made,  the  industrialists.  Be- 
cause our  crlaU  Is  social  as  well  as  economic, 
we  nea4  soo«al  Industrialists,  men  who  have 
as  much  ooncem  for  persons  and  the  good 
aoclety  as  for  material  production  Many  In- 
dustrialists now  have  much  experience  In 
social  value*.  In  this  Spring  of  1964.  threata 
of  fair-weather  violence  from  the  sinkholes 
of  poverty  cry  for  as  great  talent  and  ex- 
perience as  did  the  world  wars. 

HOP* 

A  pattern  for  organization  Is  available. 
Project  S.  3.  Hope,  a  private  hospital  ship 
with  an  ofBoe  In  Washington,  works  closely 
with  the  Peace  Corps  It  l.s  supported  mostly 
by  donations  in  kind,  and  stafTed  mostly  by 
volunteers.  About  3,000  doctors,  aged  32  to 
72,  volvinteer  every  year  The  ship  makes 
Calls  of  weeks  or  months,  by  Invitation  only, 
at  port*  of  such  countries  as  Indonesia, 
Equador,  or  a  new  African  nation.  To  meet 
the  invitations  this  work  could  be  doubled. 
The  eniphaals  is  to  teach  local  personnel, 
to  leave  a  trained   local    staff   at   each   port. 

Social  Industrialists  have  comparable  tal- 
ents to  offer  In  industrial  education.  To  the 
capable  unemployed,  they  could  teach  mana- 
gerial know-how  of  nonautomatlon  produc- 
tion: small-plant  establishment,  cost-ac- 
counting. prodiKtlon  and  distribution;  all 
guidance  unto  economic  and  human  profits 
and  an  atmosphere  of  hopeful  civic  harmony. 
This  would  be  a  land-based  Project  Hope. 
Such  tutoring  of  economic  development 
would  be  as  far  re«u;hlng  as  tuUirIng  natives 
In  medicine  or  the  111  schooled  at  home. 

In  contrast  to  the  risk  of  Investing  in 
lands  with  unstable  govprnments,  invest- 
ments within  the  borders  of  the  tJnlted 
States  would  t)e  politically  secure.  Spurred 
by  the  small -business  grants  and  loans  from 
the  new  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and 
by  the  tax  reduction  for  reinvestment  poten- 
tial, a  multitude  of  small  industries  that  aim 
at  a  modest  profit  could  be  financed  through 
ingenuity,  will,  and  patriotism.  If.  with  the 
same  attention  that  citizens  once  bought  war 
bonds,  cltlsens  now  grasp  this  war  on  pov- 
erty as  a  cold  war  that  is  to  be  won.  Those 
persons  living  with  an  alltime  high  surplus 
of  wealth,  used  wholly  for  squander  and 
taxes,  shcruld  feel  the  greatest  obligation  to 
Invest  that  surplus  for  the  public  cause.  No- 
blesse oblige.  Such  Investment  would  be  a 
far  smaller  drain  of  energy  than  our  willing 
population  put  into  the  war  gardens  and  flat- 
tening cans  for  scrap  In  the  1940's. 

Productloa  well  counseled  by  experienced 
social  industrialists  would  yield  quick  Job 
returns  In  worker  health  and  world  health. 
Occupation  In  Jobs  would  enhance  self-con- 
ndenoe.  and  would  let  the  hot  tides  of  hatred 
cool.  Local  Inducements  to  establish  Indus- 
tries In  needy  areas  would  Include  eager  labor 
and  new  consumer  hunger  for  more  goods. 
Local  relief  costs  could  reduce  to  care  for  the 
Incapable. 

Personal  confidence  Is  supported  by  social 
congeniality,  be  It  centered  In  a  church,  a 
synagogue.  YMCA  facilities,  or  a  community 
center.  A  readymade.  congenial  population 
group  Is  a  help.  Freedom  from  commuting 
and  from  mass  shifts  of  residence  Is  eco- 
nomical; and  community  pride,  extended  by 
Intercommunity  exchange  In  sports  and  the 
arts,  makes  for  security. 

coonauTivKS 

In  the  various  good  wlU  organizations  now 
taking  up  the  cause  of  the  poor.  Idealistic 
students  are  perhaps  most  active.  These 
students  range  from  agitators  to  tutors.  One 
noble  young  man.  Eric  Weinberg,  has  started 
humble  cooperative  industries.  He  taught 
mainly  ilUterate  persons  handicrafts  and 
how  to  run  their  own  Industries.  In  1963 
one  such  Industry  gave  75  Jobless  persons 
subsistence  wages;  and  the  plant  Is  now 
self-going.     Two  more  cooperatives  plan  for 


a  few  hundred  workers  In  1964.  This  stu- 
dent Is  a  believer  In  the  welfare  principles 
of  Ghandl:  a  heart  and  will  to  help  the 
helpless  gain  through  occupation. 

EXTKAVAOaNCB 

Legion  now  are  men  at  wealth.  They 
breathe  the  air  of  an  expanding  world;  they 
are  electric  with  freedom  and  confidence; 
many  are  even  Intoxicated  with  their  afflu- 
ence. What  are  speed  and  flights,  feasts, 
fun.  and  the  sun  for?  The  affluent  want 
delight  In  the  senses,  luxury — but  these 
goods  get  beyond  the  potnt  of  satiation.  For 
such  persons,  wealth  must  shine  and  dazzle: 
conspicuous  consumption  and  lavish  waste 
are  reputable  In  the  name  of  culture  or  In 
the  rush  of  obsolesclng  fashions.  Such  per- 
sons have  no  self-denials,  and  they  abstain 
from  useful  labor.  For  them  the  self  Is  king, 
the  realm  la  lust  of  possessions. 

Such  empty  extravagance  is  flaunted  as  It 
was  In  unthinking  ancient  Borne — before  Its 
fall.  As'long  as  affluent  persons,  no  matter 
how  unwittingly,  consume  goods  and  priv- 
ileges beyond  satiation,  these  Indulgers  and 
flaunters  become,  for  the  poor,  bitter  Irri- 
tants and  outright  enemlea. 

The  crtossal  Industrialists,  the  producers 
of  material  superlatives,  are  closely  linked 
with  excess  In  possession  and  squander. 
Both  getters  and  spenders  of  fortunes  offer 
wonder-appeal  rather  than  meet  human 
wants.  Dazzling  sights,  envy,  or  even  tears 
may  solace  despair  for  the  moment  only.  In 
contrast,  any  glimmer  of  hope  Is  music  In 
a  i>alnful  pilgrimage. 

Self-indulgence  is  not  In  Itself  malicious; 
but  It  keeps  one  from  seeing  a  neighboring 
stricken  population.  Humanity  civilizes 
slowly  by  raw  nature  alone,  but  by  Intel- 
ligence and  will  the  hun^n  person  can  focus 
on  more  than  the  self.  If  wealthy  prodigals 
shed  empty  consumption,  surplus  wealth  can 
be  converted  into  fruitful  investment; 
hatreds  and  the  resulting  lawlessness  of  the 
have-nots  can  wane;  and  harmony  In  the 
body  politic  can  grow. 

HUMAN    DICKTrr 

The  social  Industrialist  finds  It  a  challenge 
to  help  the  lowest  hiunan  mass  lift  Itaelf, 
even  a  little.  With  his  concern  for  sad 
hearts,  and  his  transcendant  courage  for 
service,  he  can  open  the  door  to  a  submerged 
poptUatlon,  ease  huoMin  want,  and  let  In 
light  fc«-  Burviyal  of  sfAriX..  He  is  the  hero 
for  this  age  of  the  great  unrest. 

Long  unsiuig  are  the  overloaded  teachers 
and  health  workers,  and  others  who  help. 
The  Integrity  and  devotion  of  all  citizens 
are  required  to  develop  domestic  and  Inter- 
national peace. 

The  chance  for  persons,  high  or  low,  to  use 
their  capacities  establishes  dignity  In  men. 


of  Information,  may  endorse,  as  it  did 
In  1898,  a  disproportionate  response  to 
a  limited  and  ambiguous  challenge. 

At  this  time  we  know  that  a  far  reach- 
ing decision  has  been  made  and  carried 
out.  But  we  can  scarcely  judge  Its  mili- 
tary necessity  or  political  wlsdcxn.  T» 
leam  that  It  Is  warmly  supported  by  the 
Republican  presidential  nominee  is  not 
a  comforting  reassurance  to  many  of  us. 
Nor  does  conspicuous  mention  of  this 
support  quiet  fears  that  this  decision  is 
more  responsive  to  the  Republican 
nominee's  previous  ix>llcy  recommenda- 
tions than  to  the  essential  requirements 
of  the  military  situation. 

Many  questions  remained  to  be  an- 
swered— eventually  by  the  men  who 
write  history,  or  sooner  by  the  men  In 
whose  hands  It  rests.  Ultimately  we  will 
know  why  North  Vietnam  chose  to  en- 
gage the  United  States  on  the  high  seas 
where  our  supremacy  is  secxire;  at  this 
hour  we  can  only  hope  that  the  attacks 
were  not  designed  to  draw  us  into  the 
kind  of  retaliation  which  could  serve  as 
provocation  for  Intenslfled  hostilities  on 
land.  Sooner  or  later  we  will  know 
whether  our  attack  on  mainland  facili- 
ties was  an  unnecessary  escalation  of  the 
southeast  Asian  conflict;  at  present  we 
can  only  speculate  that  our  earlier  policy 
of  meeting  specific  aggressive  acts  at 
sea  might  have  soon  immobilized  the 
North  Vietnamese  Navy. 

But  still  more  ctxnpelllng  than  these 
unanswered  questions  Is  the  near  cer- 
tainty that  we  have  expressed  our  frus- 
tration with  this  ugly  war  In  a  way  which 
diminishes  and  postpones  our  hopes  of 
achieving  a  solution  more  enduring  than 
military  victory.  The  courage  to  relent- 
lessly pursue  such  a  soluticm  is  more  de- 
manding that  the  decisive  use  of  un- 
doubted power.  The  world  may  applaud 
our  decisiveness;  we  must  judge  for  our- 
selves whether  we  used  our  power 
courageously. 


Vietnam  Resolation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wTscoNsn* 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27, 1964 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  uill  be  called  on  shortly  to  ratify,  by 
resolution  of  Congress,  the  President's 
action  In  response  to  incidents  in  the 
Tonkin  Gulf.  We  will  give  him  our  sup- 
port, recognizing  that  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive alone  can  conduct  smd  coordinate 
our  foreign  policy  in  time  of  oversea 
crisis. 

Yet,  the  haunting  suspicion  remains 
that  Congress,  acting  on  a  slender  volume 
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Johnson  Lauds  Ranfer  Scientists 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday,  July  2,  1964 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  significance  of  the  successful  Ranger 
7  flight  Is  well  described  by  President 
Johnson  In  his  remarks  following  this 
historical  event.  The  Sunday  Star  of 
August  2,  1964,  records  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  these  comments  which  are  im- 
portant to  all  Americans: 

Leadesshif  Gain  CmD — Johnson  Lacds 
Ranoxk  Scikmtibts 

I  want  to  say  that  all  Americans  are  very 
proud  of  you  today.  We  arc  proud  of  this 
historic  extension  of  man's  knowledge.  We 
are  proud  of  our  scientists,  our  engineers, 
and  all  the  great  time  under  the  leadership 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  Americans,  Jim 
Webb  (Space  Agency  Administration),  whe 
are  re6j>onsible  for  this  success.  We  can  be 
duly  protid  of  our  free  and  open  society, 
our  system  of  government. 
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We  started  behind  In  space.  We  were 
making  many  apologies  Juat  a  few  years 
ago.  We  had  our  fallxiree,  but  we  kept  our 
faith  In  the  ways  ot  freedom,  and  we  did 
not  follow  the  easy  or  the  inexpensive 
course. 

We  know  this  morning  that  the  United 
States  has  achieved  fully  the  leadership  we 
]kave  sought  for  freemen.  But  we  do  not 
claim  this  as  an  American  triumph  alone. 
In  the  brief  period  of  time  that  I  have  oc- 
cupied the  Office  of  the  Presidency.  I  have 
visited  with  the  leaders  of  many  countries. 
I  have  found  a  deep  and  exciting  interest 
among  all  these  leaders  in  cooperating  with 
us  and  extending  their  hands  to  us  to  sup- 
plement the  work  that  we  are  doing. 

I  thank  them  for  their  tracking  stations. 
I  thank  them  for  their  Joint  participation 
with  us.  We  have  considered  this  adventure 
a  truly  peace  weapon,  rather  than  a  military 
might. 

VICTORY    FOR    PEACE 

I  think  we  can  say  this  morning  that 
this  Is  a  victory  for  peaceful  civilian  Inter- 
national cooperation  In  this  hour  of  fr\is- 
tratlon.  when  so  many  people  are  getting 
upset  at  some  minor  disappointments. 

I  %'h\nk  we  can  all  take  great  pride  in 
this  development.  More  than  60  countries 
all  around  the  world  work  for  us  and  work 
for  peaceful  progress  and  work  for  peaceful 
uses  of  outer  space. 

It  Is  good  to  learn  from  this  event  that 
we  are  on  the  right  course.  We  know  that 
If  we  can  continue  on  that  course,  and  if 
you  great  scientists,  most  of  whom  know  no 
party  and  no  political  allegiance,  who  are 
concerned  with  freedom  first  and  America 
second— if  we  continue  to  give  you  support 
without  any  tinge  of  partisanship,  you  will 
give  us  the  leadership  and  ultimately  the 
supremacy  In  an  area  that  Is  essential  to 
the  prolongation  of  civilization  Itself. 

If  we  could  only  supplant  the  fear  and 
the  hate,  the  bitterness  and  the  division, 
the  poison  and  the  venom  that  our  fellow 
man  contains,  with  the  hope  and  the  op- 
timism and  the  achievements  represented  by 
this  venture  here,  how  much  better  our 
world  will  be  for  ourselves,  our  children,  and 
our  grandchildren. 

I  want  to  say  this  In  conclusion.  In  this 
centxiry  in  which  we  live,  all  my  life  we  have 
been  either  preparing  for  war  or  fighting  a 
war  or  protecting  ourselves  from  war.  When 
I  grew  up  as  a  kid.  one  of  my  first  real 
naemorles  was  hearing  the  powder  go  off  on 
an  anvil  on  Armistice  Day. 

SEES    CAINS    THEREFROM 

I  remember  the  terror  that  flowed  from 
the  Lusitania.  I  remember  seeing  boys  come 
marching  home,  and  the  welcome  we  gave 
them  at  our  little  schoolhouse.  I  remem- 
ber leaving,  the  day  after  I  voted,  to  go  to  the 
South  Pacific,  and  later  the  Atlantic,  and 
all  the  men  who  gave  their  lives  In  World 
War  n. 

I  have  seen  the  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  we  have  spent  In  the  17  years  since 
that  war  to  protect  Western  civilization.  I 
would  remind  you  that  we  spent  $30  billion 
more  In  the  last  4  years  on  defense  alone  than 
was  being  spent  4  years  ago.  We  were 
spending  about  $42  billion  a  year  then,  and 
we  are  spending  $51  billion  now. 

But  now.  today,  as  the  most  powerful 
Nation  in  the  world,  why  do  we  have  satis- 
faction from  that?  Not  Just  because  it  pro- 
tects our  scalps  and  allows  us  to  sleep  at 
night  knowing  that  we  are  safe,  but.  No.  2. 
It  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  this  society  and  to  develop  this  land. 
not  Just  with  parks  and  recreational  areas, 
highways,  and  swimming  pools,  things  of 
that  kind,  but  all  the  blessings  that  are 
going  to  flow  from  these  scientific  discoveries 
and  achievements. 

These  men  dont  wear  a  D6M  (Distin- 
guished  Service   Medal)    this   morning,   and 


we  are  not  presenting  them  any  Congres- 
sional Medal  ot  Honor.  But  they  do  have. 
and  all  of  their  associates  from  Mr.  Webb 
down  to  the  fellow  who  sweeps  out  the  dust 
In  the  remote  test  laboratory,  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  all  faiths,  of  all  parties, 
of  all  regions. 

Yon  are  welcome  to  the  Wlilte  House.  The 
people  who  live  here  are  mighty  proud  of 
you. 


Congressman  Glad  for  CCC 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  August  5,  1964 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Oeofrey  Gould  in  the 
Gary  dnd.)  Post-Tribune  reveals  that 
Government  aid  to  the  unemployed  in 
1933  helped  place  Congressman  Edward 
RoYBAL  in  the  world's  greatest  legislative 
body  in  1962. 

A  witness  before  the  Rules  Committee 
ridiculed  the  so-called  poverty  bill  as 
another  CCC  program.  Let  us  pass  the 
bill  and  maybe  we  will  help  make 
other  Congressmen  In  1994. 

The  article  follows : 

Recalls    Dats    of    CCC — Congressman    Glad 
He  Servfd 

( By  Oeofrey  Gould  ) 

Washington. — One  Congressman  has  a 
right  arm  more  muscular  than  his  left  from 
swinging  an  ax  a  long  time  ago  In  something 
called  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  also 
known   as   the  CCC. 

The  Initials  may  be  unfamiliar  now,  but 
the  CCC  loomed  very  large  In  the  depression 
years  In  the  1930'8.  It  was  one  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  main  weapons  ai^alnst  Jobless- 
ness, set  up  especially  for  unemployed  youths. 

Representative  Edward  R.  Rotbal.  Demo- 
crat, of  California,  remembers  well.  In  1934 
he  was  Just  out  of  high  school,  oldest  of 
eight  children  of  a  Mexican-American  family, 
living  In  a  tough  Los  Angeles  neighborhood. 
There  were  no  Jobe      TTiere  was  no  money. 

Roybal  Joined  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps. 

"The  days  I  spent  In  the  C's  were  the  hap- 
piest days  of  my  life,"  he  said  recently.  "Had 
it  not  been  for  the  CCC,  I  would  not  have 
gone  on  to  an  Institution  of  higher  learning." 

President  Johnson's  war-on-p<iverty  pro- 
gram Includes  a  Job  Corixi  that  is  ptit- 
terned   largely  on   Roosevelt's   old   CCC. 

Asked  what  "The  C's,"  as  he  calls  it,  had 
done  for  him,  Rotoal  said  that  in  Los  Angeles 
tough  Boyle  Heights,  "as  a  member  of  a 
minority  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  discrimination. 
There  wa.s  a  lack  of  Jobs  and  education 
Going  to  the  C's  made  me  realize  there  was  a 
chance,  there  was  an  opening." 

"Once  a  guy  gets  started,"  he  said,  "then 
he  has  a  thirst  that  has  to  be  satisfied.  The 
biggest  obstacle  we  had  was  getting  started." 

Rotbal  went  on  to  attend  the  University 
of  California  and  Southwestern  University 
in  Los  Angeles.  After  Army  service  he  went 
Into  pwlitics,  got  elected  to  the  city  council, 
and  then  to  Congress. 

He  said  the  CCC  treatment  worked  for 
him  and  many  of  his  mates.  He  thinks  It 
would  work  well  today  in  combating  Juve- 
nile delinquency  and  the  high  school  drop- 
out problem. 

What  did  they  do  In  the  CCC? 

Botbal  was  sent  to  Camp  Buckeye  In  Se- 
quoia National  Park  in  northern  California. 


The    camp    was   run    by    the   Army   and    the 
yoving    men    lived    In    semlmllltary    fashion. 

Their  main  Job  was  road  building  and 
clearing  firebreaks  In  the  forests.  Small  soil 
c<>nservatlon  dams  were  built  and  they  were 
called  upon  to  fight  forest  fires. 

They  lived  in  tents.  8  to  a  tent,  with  25S 
men  in  his  CCC  unit.  They  were  paid  $30  a 
month  of  which  they  kept  $5  and  sent  $25 
home  to  their  parents.  Roybal  stayed  in  0 
months. 

There  were  sports — baseball,  boxing,  and 
track.  They  learned  prcwnptness,  neatness, 
and  self-res{iect,  he  said,  and  their  right  sides 
developed  more  than  their  left  sides  from 
constantly  swinging  an  ax.  "Even  today.  I 
still  have  that,"  the  48-year-old  Congress- 
man said 

After  their  rare  excursions  home  or  to 
the  nearest  town,  Roybal  said.  It  was  a  25- 
mile  hike  back  to  camp. 

"We  took  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  prompt- 
ness In  answering  the  rollcall  at  6  a.m  ,"  he 
said.  "We  sometimes  went  to  work  without 
sleep  Just  to  keep  up  the  prestige  of  the 
group.  There  were  very,  very  few  AWOL's. 
The  spirit  of  comradeship  probably  wiis 
equalled  only  among  combat  soldiers." 

Such  a  program  today,  Rotbal  belleve.s, 
would  help  the  "young  fellow  who  has  no 
place  to  go,  who  Is  doing  nothing  on  the 
street  corner.  It  would  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  start  at  the  corps  level  and  ad- 
vance himself. 

RoYBAL's  own  verdict: 

I'm  very  proud  that  I  was  a  mem'ber  of  the 
C's.  It  was  the  most  terrific  thing  tliat  ever 
happened  to  me." 


Ralph  McGill's  Comments  on  the 
AntipoTerty  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  23.  1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  a  thoughtful  discussion  by  the 
distinguished  columnist,  Ralph  McGlll, 
of  President  Johnson's  antlpoverty   bill. 

The  column,  which  appeared  in  the 
August  2,  1964,  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une, follows: 

Senator  Goldwater's  attack  on  the  anti- 
poverty  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority  declared  the  bill  politically 
inspired  for  an  election   year. 

Perhaps  so.  It  Is  an  election  year  It  also 
is  President  Johnson's  first  year  as  President. 
But  on  the  basis  of  the  bill's  fundamental 
content,  it  is  the  Goldwater  Republicans 
who  must  bear  the  Indlctrnent  of  politics. 
The  bill  was  voted  on — and  passed — at  a 
time  when  slum  riots  in  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn  were  In  the  headlines.  Those  In 
the  riots  were  largely  teenagers  and  young 
men  in  their  twenties.  They  were  perhaps 
totally  unemployed.  Tbey  represent  those 
cliUisifled  as  ■dropouts."  "slow  learners."  the 
unskilled  and  the  delinquent.  Some  were 
second-generation  Americans  who  can't  speak 
English  well  enough  to  hold  any  Job  save  the 
most  menial  and  temporary. 

A  major  feature  of  the  antlpoverty  bill  is 
to  establish  work  and  educational  camps  for 
the  unemployed.  These  projects  will  begin 
to  take  the  teenagers  and  young  men  off  the 
streets.  The  youth  camps  will  be  established 
only  where  the  States  request  and  consent. 

A  beginning  must  be  made.  Is  the  need 
present?     Is  It  not,  In  fact,  acutely  present 
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and  lon«  neglected?  'Who,  then.  Is  playing 
poUtlosT  Wlukt,  then,  has  inspired  the  pUtn? 
How  Is  local  government  Interfered  with? 
To  call  thla  most  critical  need  "politics"  Is  to 
deceive  and  f«lsify. 

Should  we  wait  another  year  or  so?  We 
have  w»tohed  the  American  slvuns  change 
with  AtmnAjiag  swiftness  since  about  1945. 
We  have  done  nothing.  We  have  sat  by  as  the 
slxims  gnm  and  festered.  We  saw  them 
become  pussrves  of  wretchedness  and  poten- 
tial vlolenoe.  Ten  years  ago  social  workers 
and  sociologists  began  to  predict  violence. 
We  read  ki  ow  papers  and  saw  on  television 
the  "gan«  rambles." 

What  have  we  done  In  the  20  years  when 
the  slums  changed  with  frightening  speed 
and  Implications? 

Yet  Goldwater  Republicans  say.  with  slum 
explosions  In  their  ears,  that  to  Initiate  the 
first  step  Is  "politics" — only  "politics  for  a 
political  year." 

Nor  U  this  all. 

A  few  days  ago  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  turned  over  the  last  five  of  its 
hospitals  to  Appalachian  Regional  Ho.'^pl- 
tals — a  nonprofit  corporation.  The  unlcn 
formerly  had  10  hospitals  In  3  States. 

The  explanation  is  that  union  membership 
has  been  so  reduced  by  automation  that  the 
hospitals  cannot  be  maintained  by  the  union. 

Beblnd  that  Is  a  htiman  story.  There  Is 
so  much  human  misery,  poverty,  and  dally 
wretchedness  In  the  coalfields,  that  to  see 
It  la  to  beoonne  deeply  depressed. 

These  are  Americans  Is  It  "political"  to 
produce  plans  to  alleviate  this  misery? 

The  8C»tM  cannot  do  It. 

Goldwater  Republicans  apparently  prefer 
that  we  should  let  things  remain  as  they 
are  lest  States'  rights  and  freedom  be  Jeopar- 
dized by  a  central  goverrunent. 

Who  Is  playing  politics? 


Tribate  to  Gair  Engle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUFORjnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  28,  1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  it  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  on  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee with  the  late  Clair  Engle  before 
he  went  to  the  Senate  I  shared  the 
uniformly  high  regard  for  this  fine  and 
able  man  with  which  his  colleagues  re- 
garded him..  I  also  share  the  sadness  of 
his  passing.  A  particularly  fine  tribute 
to  Senator  Engle  appeared  recently  in 
the  editorial  columns  of  the  Long  Beach 
Independent-Press-Telegram.  It  is  as 
follows : 

UsErux  Engle  Career  Ends  in  Tracedt,  Bit- 
ter Irony 

It  was  bitter  Irony  that  Clair  Engle,  by 
nature  cheerful,  humoroxos,  and  colorfully 
articulate,  sp^ent  his  last  months  enveloped 
In  deepening  gloom  and  dead  silence. 

It  was  an  evil  trick  of  fate  that  Senator 
Engle,  If  he  had  to  be  cut  down  while  stUl 
In  the  high  office  he  honored,  was  not  struck 
from  the  Senate  roll  In  a  moment  of  the  In- 
tense legtalatlve  or  political  activity  at  which 
he  was  so  effective.  That  was  the  Ufe  he 
enjoyed,  and  he  deserved  U)  enjoy  it  to  the 
last  moment. 

For  Clair  Engle  served  his  country  and  his 
State  weU.  He  began  his  congressional 
career  more  than  two  decades  ago  when,  as 
a.  young  attorney  at  Red  Bluff,  he  won  the 


post  of  U.S.  Representative  for  the  old  Sec- 
ond District. 

That  was  tbe  huge  mountain  counties 
district,  one  of  tlie  largest  congressional  dis- 
tricts In  the  Nation.  Engle  was  no  big  man 
in  physical  stature,  but  his  tireless  energy, 
his  realistic  philosophy,  and  his  homespun 
phraseology  made  hlzn  perfectly  suited  for 
the  sweeping  district  of  cattle,  timber,  and 
mining  country.  The  tough-minded  voters 
of  the  high  country,  who  knew  a  good  man 
when  they  saw  one,  reelected  him  regularly 
until  he  moved  up  to  tbe  Senate  In  1958. 

To  the  Senate  he  brought  the  same  dedi- 
cation and  energy  that  had  won  him  respect 
in  the  House  and  solid  confidence  at  home. 
He  spoke  forthrlghtly  and  effectively  on  is- 
sues that  stirred  him.  and  on  occasion  was 
chief  spokesman  for  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration on  controversial  questions.  Though 
high  In  party  councils,  he  was  an  Independ- 
ent thinker,  and  his  basic  philosophy  was 
somewhat  on  the  conservative  side. 

He  voted  for  the  Taft-Hartley  Labor  Re- 
l.itlons  Act  while  In  the  House,  a  fact  that 
was  not  overlooked,  though  It  did  him  no 
serious  harm,  when  he  sought  endorsement 
for  the  Senate  seat  in  1968. 

Typical  of  Engle's  blunt  forthright ness 
was  his  answer  to  a  question  at  a  press  con- 
ference about  what  he  thought  of  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  official  who  had 
claimed  the  Government  would  be  Justified 
In   manipulating  news  going  to  the  public. 

"He  ought  to  be  fired."  said  Engle. 

This  volatile,  stimulating  man  became  a 
tragic  figure  when  he  was  struck  down  by  a 
brain  tumor  last  year.  There  followed  a  se- 
ries of  painful  incidents  as  some  California 
Democratic  leaders  probed  fc«-  facts  on  his 
illness  to  find  out  if  he  would  be  able  to 
run  again.  This  cheerless  chapter  In  Cali- 
fornia politics  reached  an  emotional  high 
when  Engle's  vain  appeal  for  support  came 
In  a  haltlng-volced  broadcast  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Democratic  Council  convention  here 
early  this  year.  It  ended  with  Engle,  even 
after  he  had  qualified  for  the  bcdlot,  vrtth- 
drawlng  from  the  contest. 

It  was  plain  then  that  the  Senator,  whose 
spirit  would  never  give  up.  was  Irretrievably 
broken  In  health.  He  tried  bravely  after 
that,  once  standing  a  speechless  figure  in  the 
Senate  unable  to  make  a  prepared  statement. 
It  was  pathetic,  but  It  was  a  fine  show  of 
the  courage  that  was  typical  of  Clair  Engle 
and  that  warms  the  memory  of  the  man 
from  Red  Bluff. 


Private  Gnarantee  of  Stndent  Loans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  luJDfou 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  5, 1964 

Mr.  FINDLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  until  I 
saw  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  editorial 
quoted  below  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
remarkable  service  being  performed  by  a 
private  enterprise  organization  called 
United  Students  Aid  Funds  which 
guarantees  low-cost  loans  to  needy  col- 
lege students. 

This  is  an  example  of  private  enter- 
prise at  work,  and  those  Members  who 
may  assume  that  private  enterprise  is 
not  able  to  meet  the  loan  needs  of  stu- 
dents should  read  carefully  this  edi- 
torial: 

Whxbz  Fkboul  Action  Is  Not  Nc^ed 

When  should  the  Federal  Government 
enter  an  area  where  the  public  interest  Is 


Involved?  'When  private  enterprise,  Stato 
and  local  governments  are  unable  to  do  th* 
Job,  we  believe.  AU  too  often  the  questloa 
is  argued  In  a  vacuum,  because  no  agency 
except  the  Federal  Government  Is  prepared 
to  act.  But  the  converse  ot  this  principle  la 
that  when  private  enterprise  or  State  or  local 
government  Is  doing  an  effective  Job,  th» 
Federal    Government  shoxild  stay  out. 

Three  years  ago  a  palvate  enterprise  called 
United  Students  Aid  F^lnds  went  Into  the 
business  of  guaranteeing  low-cost  loans  to 
needy  college  students.  A  nonprofit  X-ax- 
exempt  corporation.  United  Students  Aid 
Funds  established  a  contributed  fund  to 
giiarantee  bank  loans  to  students. 

The  program  has  worked  like  a  charm. 
Over  eoo  colleges  and  universities  and  4.200 
banks  are  now  participating.  Loans  to  In- 
dividual students  are  permitted  up  to  a  max- 
imum total  of  $4,000 — $1,000  per  year  In  any 
undergraduate  year  (except  the  freshman 
year,  and  up  to  $2,000  per  year  fca-  a  graduate 
year.  The  average  student  lo«m  Is  $530.  In 
the  past  26  months,  $23,083,562  In  loans  have 
been  endorsed. 

Here  Is  an  example  of  private  enterprise 
effectively  supplying  an  Important  need, 
(There  Is  a  variety  of  other  private,  philan- 
thropic. State  and  local  programs  to  meet 
student  credit  needs  In  the  United  States.) 
The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  EJducatlon, 
however,  Is  considering  a  bill  (8.  3490)  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Vance  Haxtkx,  of  Indiana, 
that,  among  other  things,  would  bring  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  business  of 
guaranteeing  student  loans.  Under  Senator 
Hartke's  bill,  the  Federal  Government  would 
vmderwrite  locms  of  up  to  $2,000  a  year  with 
a  maximum  total  of  $10,000  a  student.  The 
Federal  plan  gives  a  student  a  year's  grace 
after  graduation,  plus  10  years  to  reptay  the 
loan.  The  United  Students  Aid  Ponds  plan 
require  repayment  within  4  years  of  gradua- 
tion. Experience  has  shown  that  a  long  re- 
payment period  conflicts  with  other  obliga- 
tions, as  the  borrower  gets  married,  has  a 
family,  and  takes  on  additional  responsibil- 
ities. There  have  been  very  few  defaults  on 
loans  under  the  pyrlvate  plan. 

If  there  were  a  demonstrable  need  for 
Federal  activity  In  this  area,  we  would 
favor  It.  But  the  experience  of  the  United 
Students  Aid  Funds  indicates  tliat  this  need 
does  not  exist.  No  one  argues  that  the 
United  Students  Aid  Funds  plan  has  not 
worked  well.  Proponents  of  the  Harke  plan 
say  that  the  need  Is  so  acute  that  Federal 
action  Is  necessary.  Yet  United  Students 
Aid  FMnds  has  been  In  the  business  only  3 
years.  It  is  expanding  rapidly  and  today 
has  apprcHLlmately  $23  mlUlon  In  vinused 
capacity  to  endorse  loans. 

If  the  Federal  Government  moves  into  this 
area,  the  United  Students  Aid  PYmds  people 
believe  they  will  not  be  able  to  compete 
with  loans  that  are  backed  by  the  credit  of 
the  Government.  Clearly,  this  la  an  area 
where  private  enterp^lrse  has  shown  Its 
efflcBwry.  and  Federal  action  Is  unwarranted- 


Revampinf  Kerr-Mflls 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNozs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4. 1964 

Mr.  DER"WINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
brains  of  the  country  are  not  necessarily 
concentrated  here  in  'Washington  and 
the  effective  lnterpret»ti<m  of  ctirrent 
events  at  the   grassroots  level  in   the 
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countar  provides  far  more  answers  than 
the  vlslonarlea  here  In  the  New  Frontier. 
An  especially  effective  dMilonstratlon 
of  this  is  an  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  Wednesday,  July  30.  edlUon  of  the 
Lemonter,  a  community  newspaper  In 
my  district,  which  discusses  the  merits 
of  the  Kerr-Mills  bill,  and  I  Insert  the 
editorial  Into  the  Record  at  this  point  for 
the  attention  of  the  Members: 
Revamping  Kzxr-Mills 

A  committee  of  the  House  has  been  con- 
BlderLng  ways  and  meana  by  which  the  Kerr- 
MlllB  Act — which  is  the  basla  of  the  existing 
State-Pederal  health  program  for  providing 
medical  aid  to  the  aged  and  needy — may  be 
revamped  to  encourage  the  States  to  make 
wider  use  of  It.  In  the  words  of  an  AP  re- 
port, •This  kind  of  legislation  Is  given  a 
much  better  chance  of  going  to  the  House 
with  committee  backing  than  Is  President 
Johnson's  proposal  for  social  security  tax 
financing  of  hospital  and  nursing  hotne 
benefits." 

The  social  security  approach — commonly 
known  as  medicare — simply  has  failed  to 
gain  substantial  public  and  congressional 
snpport.  And  there  Is  every  reason  why  that 
should  be  so.  It  takes  no  account  of  need 
or  whether  the  Individual  wants  or  doesn't 
want  the  benefits.  Almost  every  authority 
ts  convinced  that  the  oCBclal  cost  estimates 
are  ridiculously  low.  And,  above  all,  It  pre- 
sents the  very  real  danger  of  governmental, 
bureaucratic  domination  of  the  medical  arts 
and  Institutions.  After  all.  he  who  pays  the 
piper  calls  the  tune. 

The  Kerr-Mills  approach  Is  much  sounder. 
It  places  administrative  responsibility  where 
U  belongs — within  the  States,  and  State  offi- 
cials shoiiid  certainly  have  a  better  Idea  of 
local  problems  than  a  faceless  group  In  far- 
off  Washington.  It  offers  help  where  help 
Is  needed — not  Just  because  a  person  has 
reached  a  given  age.  And,  In  various  In- 
stances, the  benefits  provided  are  greater 
than  under  medicare. 

The  changes  that  may  be  desirable  In  Kerr- 
Mllls  are  a  matter  of  argiiment.  But  the 
principle  on  which  Kerr-MlUs  Is  based  Is  the 
right  and  workable  one. 


To  Gieck  the  Coart 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or  TEXAS 

I1?THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES     . 
Monday.  August  3.  1964 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Ls  im- 
perative that  before  this  Congress  ad- 
journs, we  approve  the  submission  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  would 
provide  that  the  States  could  apportion 
at  least  one  house  of  the  legislature  on 
the  basis  of  factors  other  than  popula- 
tion alone. 

On  July  30,  1964. 1  joined  a  number  of 
other  members  of  the  Texas  delegation 
in  Congress  in  an  appearance  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Judiciary  for  the 
purpose  of  urging  early  action  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  1101  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  tMr.  Patman],  which  would 
provide  that  the  Sates  could  apportion 
the  membership  in  one  house  on  a  basis 
other  than  mere  population.  The  Pat- 
man  resolution  was  introduced  on  be- 
half of  a  majority  of  Texas  Members  of 
the  House.  -  I  am  encouraged  over  the 
widespread  Interest  in  the  legislation  and 


I  hop«  we  may  secure  action  at  this  ses- 
sion. I  submit  for  the  Rxcoko  the  at- 
tached editorial  from  the  Richmond 
Tlmes-Dlspatch  of  July  35.  19M.  which 
rdiates  to  the  subject  of  redistrlctlng. 
To  Check  tkb  Coukt 

There  is  perhaps  an  even  chance  of  getting 
threiugh  Congress  this  year  a  constitutional 
aznentfnMnt  partially  repealing  recent  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  on  State  legislative 
apportionment.  Oreat  opposition  has  arisen 
in  Congress,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, to  the  "one  man,  one  vote "  doctrine 
which  the  Court  suddenly  espoused  a  short 
time  ago. 

The  powerful  Senator  Derksen,  of  Illinois, 
is  the  latest  recruit  to  the  drive  to  nullify 
this  recent  posture  of  the  Court.  He  intro- 
duced an  amendment  almost  Identical  with 
the  one  already  sponsored  in  the  Hovise  by 
Representative  McCulloch,  of  Ohio. 

It  would  permit  consideration  of  factors 
other  than  population  in  apportioning  one 
of  the  two  houses  of  any  State  legislature — 
as  In  the  case  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  contrast 
to  the  House.  (Each  State  has  two  U.S.  Sen- 
ators, of  course,  no  matter  what  Its  popula- 
tion, whereas  each  U.8.  congressional  district 
Is  Eupp>o6ed  to  be  laid  out  on  the  basts  of  the 
total  number  of  Its  Inhabitants.)  Under  the 
amendment,  apportionment  of  the  legislative 
districts  of  a  given  State  on  any  basis  other 
than  population  would  first  have  to  be  ap- 
proved In  a  ix>pular  referendum. 

So  great  Is  the  concern  throughout  the 
covmtry  over  the  Supreme  Court's  recent  rul- 
ing that  population  must  be  the  sole  cri- 
terion In  the  laying  out  of  districts  for  every 
State  legislature,  that  more  than  60  amend- 
ments intended  to  nullify  this  ruling,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  have  been  Introduced 
In  Congress. 

If  any  of  these  amendments  are  to  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  submitted  to  the 
States  for  ratification,  this  wUl  apparenUy 
have  to  be  done  this  year.  If  not,  the  many 
legislatures  which  meet  In  1965  probably  wUl 
have  begun  work  on,  or  finished,  reappor- 
tionment, in  accordance  with  Supreme  Court 
directives.  It  wm  then  be  practically  Impos- 
sible to  unscramble  the  resultant  legislative 
omelet. 

So  let's  hope  that  one  of  the  numerous 
pending  amendments  designed  to  permit  cri- 
teria other  ttian  pop\ilatlon  in  redistrlctlng 
can  be  got  through  Congress  before  adjourn- 
ment. The  various  sponsors  should  unite 
their  forces  t>ehlnd  a  single  proposal. 

Certain  areas  of  Virginia  and  many  other 
States  are  undoubtedly  entlUed  to  greater 
representation  in  the  State  legislature.  That, 
however.  Is  no  excuse  for  the  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  moving  unconstitutionally 
into  an  area  where  It  lias  no  legal  right  to  be. 
and  laying  down  the  thcwoughly  unsound 
"one  man,  one  vote"  doctrine. 


The  Seas  Matt  Remain  Free 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   BOXTTM  CAKOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  5,  1964 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  unwarranted  attacks  upon 
an  American  destroyer,  the  UJBB.  Mad- 
dox  In  International  waters  off  Vietnam, 
serves  to  remind  us  once  more  that  the 
seas  will  be  free  only  so  long  as  free  peo- 
ples provide  the  strength  to  make  them 
so.  This  act  of  state  piracy  by  the  Com- 
munist North  Vietnamese  Government 


was  suitably  dealt  with  by  our  naval 
forces.  izKluding  carrier  based  aircraft. 
This  is  a  lesson — a  relatively  inexpensive 
one — which  I  hope  will  be  taken  serious- 
ly by  evsry  American.  It  is  this :  we  need 
strength  at  sea.  The  need  is  here  and 
now.  We  need  ships — more  ships  and 
better  ships  than  we  now  have.  We 
need  plaac* — more  planes,  and  better 
ones,  to  assure  our  supremacy  in  the 
air  over  ibc  areas  in  which  our  naval 
forces  operate.  We  need  the  latest  weap- 
ons for  our  Marine  Corps,  that  they  may 
be  ever  ready  for  the  mniltitude  of  in- 
dispensable tasks  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  do.  What  we  have  seen  this 
weekend  is  just  another  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg. Beneath,  a  vast,  unseen  challenge 
to  our  right  to  use  the  seas  is  building. 
If  we  have  any  sense  of  responsibility  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  children  we  must 
t>e  about  the  task  of  making  ourselves 
ready  to  meet  this  challenge  when  it 
emerges. 

And  while  the  attention  of  the  most  of 
us  was  occupied  by  the  more  spectacular 
happenings  off  Vietnam,  an  event  of 
equal  significance  was  taking  place  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  The  world's 
first  nuclear -ix)wered  task  force  is  now 
on  the  third  day  of  its  epochal  voyage 
Giroimd  the  globe.  Starting  at  Gibraltar 
at  7  ajn.  our  time  last  Friday,  three  proud 
new  ships — Enterprise,  Long  Beach,  and 
Bainbridge — will  steam  30,000  miles  over 
the  next  2  months  without  once  refuel- 
ing. Proceeding  around  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Cape  Horn  from  Atlantic  to 
Indian  to  Pacific  to  Atlantic,  their  speed 
overall  will  average  20  knots,  and  will 
prove  as  nothing  else  could,  the  seakeep- 
ing  qualities  of  nuclear  power  for  ships. 
What  a  landmark  on  the  horizon  of 
peaceful  usage  of  atomic  energy.  What 
a  tribute  to  the  genius  of  sJl  who  made 
this  feat  a  reality. 

I  pause  here  to  again  pay  my  deepest 
respects  to  one  in  particular  who  had 
more  to '  do  with  giving  our  Nation  a 
modem,  global  seapower  than  any  other 
living  man :  our  colleague  the  Honorable 
Carl  Vinson,  who  Is  leaving  our  company 
after  50  years  of  service  to  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation.  It  was  Cam.  Vinson, 
who  saw  in  the  early  thirties  the  need  for 
a  modem,  two-ocean  Navy;  who 
authored  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act 
which  made  it  a  reality;  who  has  ever 
since  urged  on  every  development  which 
might  be  used  to  build  our  strength  on 
the  sea.  And  of  all  these  developments, 
none  has  moved,  has  advanced  the  Navy 
so  far,  or  holds  such  promise  for  further 
advancement  In  the  future,  as  the 
harnessing  of  the  atom. 

Did  you  know  that  the  Navy's  active 
participation  in  the  development  of 
atomic  energy  goes  back  a  full  quarter  of 
a  century,  to  1939?  Even  before  the 
controlled  reaction  of  fissionable  mate- 
rials had  been  «w:hleved,  the  Naval  Re- 
search Laboratory  was  actively  Investi- 
gating the  process  as  a  source  of  ship 
propulsion.  The  war  years  which  fol- 
lowed transferred  interest  to  the  explo- 
sive aspects  of  nuclear  fission,  but  in 
1946  the  Navy  resumed  Its  investigations 
on  nuclear  propulsion  for  ships.  The 
monumental  contributions  of  Admiral 
Rickover's  group  and  others  since  then 
are  a  matter  of  detailed  public  record 
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which  needs  no  further  repetition  here. 
I  did  want  to  inject  this  comment  to 
show  that  our  U.S.  Navy  was  among  the 
very  first  agencies  of  our  Government  to 
see  the  enormous  possibilities  of  the  fis- 
sionable atom. 

And  now  three  powerful  new  ships  of 
our  nuclear  Navy  are  proving  a  vital 
quality  which  has  always  been  essential 
to  a  nation's  defense  forces:  mobility — 
in  a  depth  and  meaning  we  have  never 
known  before.  The  incredible  endur- 
ance of  ships  that  can  cruise  several 
times  around  the  world  without  refuel- 
ing and  at  top  speed,  gives  a  new  mesui- 
ing  to  the  old  term.  It  means  our  ships 
can  go  anywhere  on  the  high  seas  they 
are  needed,  stay  as  long  as  they  are  re- 
quired, and  then  move  swiftly  to  a  new 
troubled  area  which  may  require  their 
presence.  They  can  rapidly  come  to  the 
assistance  of  a  beleaguered  ally,  or 
strengthen  another  of  our  forces  which 
may  require  additional  assistance.  The 
greatest,  most  restricting  logistic  con- 
cern of  any  seagoing  commander — the 
availability  of  ship's  fuel— is  no  longer 
a  consideration. 

And  this,  to  me,  is  the  connection  be- 
tween the  events  of  the  past  weekend 
which  took  place  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  world.  Somewhere  in  the  world  the 
Communists  challenge  us  on  the  high 
seas.  If  further  strength  is  needed  at 
the  point  of  the  challenge,  the  nuclear- 
powered  ships  of  a  modem  Navy  from 
any  point  on  the  globe  can  be  dispatched 
immediately  at  top  speed  to  the  area 
and  arrive  there  full  of  fight  and  ready 
for  extended  operations.  This  Is  true 
mobility.  It  is  the  lesson  to  be  derived 
from  the  shootings  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
and  the  quiet  passage  of  our  three  nu- 
clear-powered ships  down  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa.  Only  3,  alas,  when 
the  need  is  for  300.  But  it  does  repre- 
sent the  start  of  what  must  be  one  of 
the  really  essential  undertakings  of  the 
American  people  of  this  decade:  to 
bring  the  potential  of  nuclear  power  to 
full  reality  in  the  surface  fleet  as  well 
as  Its  undersea  arm,  so  that  our  Navy 
can  reap  the  enormous  advantages  avail- 
able to  It  through  true  mobility  of  its 
ships.  I  pledge  to  you  all,  and  to  the 
people  of  our  Nation,  an  unrelenting  ef- 
fort to  complete  the  work  in  which  we 
have  only  fairly  begun:  the  rebuilding 
of  a  modem,  nuclear-powered  Navy 
which  will  give  our  Nation  the  true  mo- 
bility on  the  sea  which  it  needs  and  must 
have  In  the  years  ahead.  This  we  must 
do.  If  we  want  to  be  remembered  as  a 
great  nation  which  honored  its  obliga- 
tion to  keep  the  priceless  asset  of  the 
seas  on  the  side  of  freedom. 


Moljrbdenum  Disposal  Prograni 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHTTSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  5, 1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.     Mr.  Speaker.  Subcom- 
mittee No.  2  of  the  House  Armed  Services 


Committee  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
recently  been  considering  and  acting 
upon  several  measures  authorizing  the 
disposal  of  certain  materials  from  the 
national  stockpile,  and  many  of  these 
have  passed  the  House  and  are  being  im- 
plemented by  the  General  Services 
Administration. 

One  of  these  dealt  with  the  disposal  of 
molybdenum.  Since  certain  statements 
have  l>een  made  cirticizing  the  manner 
in  which  this  particular  disposal  is  being 
conducted  at  the  present.  I  think  I 
should  furnish  a  brief  explanatory  state- 
ment outlining  the  situation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
those  concerned. 

H.R.  11235  became  law  on  July  14. 
1964.  During  the  hearings  on  tills  mat- 
ter on  June  17,  1964.  before  Subcommit- 
tee No.  2  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Mr.  Maurice  J.  Connell. 
Commissioner.  Defense  Materials  Serv- 
ice, General  Services  Administration, 
testified  that  consultation  by  mail  had 
been  conducted  with  mdustry  and  that 
there  was  substantial  agreement  on  the 
plan  to  make  an  initial  offering  of  2  mil- 
lion pounds  on  a  competitive  basis  and 
that  such  disposal  would  be  limited  to 
domestic  consumption.  ITiereafter,  the 
subsequent  offerings  will  be  made  peri- 
odically, depending  upon  the  evaluation 
of  previous  sales  and  of  existing  market 
conditions,  but  that  all  sales  would  be 
limited  to  domestic  consumption. 

Following  the  plan  outlined  before  this 
subcommittee,  the  General  Services  is- 
sued invitations  for  bids  on  July  16,  1964, 
to  255  invitees.  Sealed  bids  were  received 
from  38  parties.  There  were  responses 
from  five  others  that  they  did  not  intend 
to  submit  a  bid. 

In  order  to  broaden  the  base  so  that 
small  users  could  participate  in  the  bid- 
ding, the  2  million  pounds  offered  were 
broken  into  lots  varying  between  24,000 
and  25,000  pounds.  Any  bidder  could 
bid  on  all  of  the  lots  or  any  part  there- 
of, but  not  on  less  than  one  lot. 

The  invitation  for  bids  stated  that  the 
entire  2  million  pounds  would  be  re- 
stricted for  domestic  consumption  and 
that  the  sales  would  be  limited  to:  First 
those  who  would  use  or  consume  the 
molybdenum  in  the  puurchaser's  own 
domestic  facility;  or  second  those  who 
would  process  the  molybdenum  or  would 
have  it  processed,  and  would  then  sell 
it  to  domestic  consumers.  Each  was 
notified  in  the  invitation  for  bids  that 
prior  to  award,  the  successful  bidders 
would  be  required  to  furnish  certifica- 
tion that  they  were  in  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  above-mentioned  categories.  In 
addition,  to  speed  the  flow  of  moljiv 
denum  to  domestic  mdustry,  a  require- 
ment was  included  requiring  the  process- 
ing and  sale  of  the  molybdenum  within 
90  days  from  the  date  of  delivery.  TTie 
terms  for  the  sale  are  cash,  free  on  board 
storage  location. 

The  sealed  bids  were  publicly  CHJened 
on  July  27,  1964.  Bids  ranged  from  a 
low  of  $158  for  the  entire  2  mUlicHi 
pounds  to  a  high  of  $3.44  per  pound. 
This  latter  figure  covers  a  bid  for  one  lot 
only.  No  awards  have  been  made  as  yet. 
At  the  present  time,  the  General  Serv- 
ices AdministratiMi  is  in  the  process  of 
screening  information  which  will  verify 


the  bidders'  certiflcatixm.  Thus,  prior  to 
award,  OSA  will  require  the  bidders  to 
name  their  processors  and  to  give  the 
location  of  the  plants  where  the  molyl>- 
deimm  will  be  processed.  Prior  to  being 
permitted  to  take  delivery,  the  success- 
ful bidder  wil  be  required  to  name  the 
domestic  consumer  to  whcxn  he  has 
made  the  sale. 

While  handling-  this  initial  offering, 
OSA  met  with  industry  on  Friday, 
July  31,  1964,  to  make  plans  for  the  dis- 
posal of  an  additional  5  million  pounds 
of  molybdenum.  Invitations  for  bids 
were  sent  out  August  1,  1964.  Again, 
all  of  the  material  is  restricted  for  do- 
mestic consumption,  and  except  for  one 
lot  of  about  120,000  pounds,  the 
molybdenum  has  been  divided  into  lots 
of  24,000  to  25,000  povmds.  While  the 
terms  for  this  second  offering  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  in  the  first,  a  few 
new  restrictions  have  been  added  to  safe- 
guard all  segments  of  dcanestic  industry. 
These  new  restrictions  will  limit  anyone 
other  than  a  processor  from  acquiring 
more  than  250,000  pounds.  A  processor 
will  be  limited  from  acquiring  more  than 
2  million  pounds.  All  bidders,  except 
those  who  will  directly  consume  the  ma- 
terial in  the  form  sold  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, will  be  required  to  name  the 
domestic  processor  at  the  time  of 
submitting  his  bid. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Bernard  Boutin, 
Administrator,  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, Commissioner  Connell  and  his 
staff  at  GSA  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  dispatch  with  which  they  are  pro- 
ceeding and  the  safeguards  they  have 
imposed  at  the  request  of  the  c<xnmittee 
in  getting  this  2  million  pounds  of 
molybdenum  Into  dom^estic  consumption. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  our  sub- 
committee is  very  conscious  of  the  need 
for  making  available  to  domestic  in- 
dustry excess  stockpile  critical  materials 
at  the  most  favorable  terms  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  in  this  process  also  making 
available  through  careful  disposal  pro- 
cedures such  quantities  of  these  materi- 
als excess  to  Government  requirements 
which  may  be  disposed  of  to  meet  the  ur- 
gent needs  of  certain  industries  that  find 
these  matMlals  in  short  supply  and  ur- 
gently required  for  their  operations. 

Our  committee  has  insisted  in  all  the 
disposal  measures  that  there  must  be 
orderly  disposal  that  will  not  disrupt  the 
markets,  avoid  any  attempt  to  establish 
price  fixing  as  a  giilding  policy  of  such 
disposals,  and  give  all  users  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  bid  and  procure. 

I  should  point  out  that  while  the  com- 
mittee deplores  the  short  supply  in  In- 
dustry of  any  of  these  materials,  it  is  not 
our  practice  to  recommend  disposal  of 
them  until  apprc^rlate  guarantees  can 
be  given  by  Uie  Government  agencies 
concerned  regarding  the  strategic  and 
security  factors,  and  until  we  receive  as- 
surances that  our  orderly  disposal  policy 
will  be  complied  with  by  the  General 
Services  AdministratiMi. 

I  hope  it  will  be  noted  and  understood 
by  the  Members  and  the  Industry  and  all 
concerned  that  it  Is  not  possible  for  the 
committee  to  recommend  disposal  from 
existing  stockpiles  solely  to  relieve  short 
supply  in  industry  of  stockpile  materials. 
The  needs  of  the  Government  come  first 
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and  only  excess  materials  can  be  chan- 
neled Into  domestic  markets. 

Moreover,  It  has  been  our  committee 
policy  to  recommend  the  disposal  of  ex- 
cess materials  primarily  for  domestic 
consimaption.  Up  to  this  time  that  pol- 
icy has  been  accepted  and  followed  by 
disp>o6al  agencies. 

I  regret  that  there  should  be  any  mis- 
understanding with  reference  to  the  pol- 
icy, practice,  and  procedure  followed 
with  respect  to  the  disposal  program,  and 
trust  that  this  statement  will  clarify  the 
facts. 


Aaotber  Cambridge  Honor — Patricia 
'Tat"  Gannon,  16,  Named  Nation's  No. 
1  Catholic  Daaghter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOB«AS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MAaSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  5. 1964 

Mr.  OTJKELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  personal  pride  that  I  have  the  priv- 
ilege and  pleasure  today  of  Inserting  into 
the  records  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Cambridge  Chronicle  on  July  23  regard- 
ing the  lovely  "Pat"  Gannon  of  my  home 
city. 

Pat  and  her  family  are  neighbors  and 
friends.  She  is  truly  a  delightful  and 
devoted  girl,  a  splendid  young  American, 
and  a  shining  example  to  all.  She  has 
accomplished  much  in  her  few  short 
years  and  the  award  is  a  richly  deserved 
recognition  of  her  tremendous  talent.  I 
commend  the  following  to  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives : 

AwoTHni  Cambridcb  Honor — ^Patricia  (Pat) 
Gannon,  16.  Named  Nation's  No  1  Catho- 
lic Daughter 

Cambridge,  famed  for  poets,  scholars,  scien- 
tists. Haxvtird,  Bi£IT,  Radcllffe,  tuid  the  like, 
added  another  star  to  Its  crown  S\inday 
night. 

This  one.  prettier  than  the  rest,  Is  16-year- 
old  Patricia  (Pat)  Gannon,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  John  F.  Gannon  of  32  Rice  Street. 

Her  title — Outstanding  Junior  Catholic 
Daughter  of  America. 

Her  oppoeltlcwi  en  route  to  the  symbolic 
gold  medal  presented  at  the  Hotel  Diplomat 
In  Hollywood.  Fla.,  comprised  a  total  of  9.657 
other  girls  from  33  States. 

An  honor  student  at  Arlington  Catholic 
High.  Patricia  was  the  unanimous  selection 
of  the  national  board  of  Judges.  In  addition 
to  the  medal,  she  gets  an  all-expense  week  at 
the  Florida  hotel. 

Patricia,  eldest  of  three  Gannon  girls,  has 
been  president  for  2  years  of  LaRablda  Junior 
Court  here.  She  was  selected  as  Massachu- 
setts No,  1  Catholic  Daughter  this  year  from 
among  2.000  Juniors  for  her  leadership  quali- 
ties, scholastic  rating,  and  community  and 
parish  service. 

The  presentation  of  a  gold  bracelet  of  the 
sacred  heart  was  made  at  the  State  rally  day 
at  Pramlngham  State  College  early  this  sum- 
mer by  the  Reverend  Henry  F  Barry  of  St. 
Johns  Church. 

trained  a  student 

Among  the  feats  that  earned  her  national 
recognition  was  the  training  of  a  21 -year-old 
retarded  student  who  wanted  to  make  her 
first  holly  communion. 


Patricia  spent  several  bcmrs  each  week 
teaching  the  essential  catechism  lessons  and 
other  particulars.  The  student  made  her 
first  conun  union  in  Deoember.  and  Patricia 
then  spent  some  4  more  months  In  prepar- 
ing the  girl  for  the  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  confirmation.  This  came  around 
Easter  time. 

Top  awards,  capped  by  this  latest  one,  are 
nothing  new  to  Patricia.  She  was  one  of 
three  girls  who  represented  the  State  at  the 
New  York  convention  of  the  Junior  Catholic 
Daughters  last  fall.  She  was  the  first  girl  to 
win  a  Marian  Medal  for  her  local  JCD  Court. 
She  was  the  winner  In  her  school's  science 
fair  last  year,  and  was  runner-up  in  the 
Irlsh-.Amertcan  essay  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Irish-American  Association  of  Middlesex 
County.  She  now  Is  also  vice  president  of 
St.  John's  Parish  Girls'  Bodaiity. 

In  her  acceptance  speech  In  Florida  Sun- 
day night,  Patricia  said  her  honor  belonged 
•to  every  local  Junior  Catholic  Daughter  In 
these  United  States."  Those  who  bestowed 
the  honor  on  her.  however,  believe  she  best 
exemplifies  the  JCD  theme — "To  Love  God, 
To  Serve  Others,  and  To  Uve  Nobly." 

Patricia's  two  sisters  are  Janice  M.,  a  15- 
year-old  sophomore  at  North  Cambridge 
Catholic  High,  and  Jacqueline  (Jackie)  a 
5-year-old  first-grader  at  St.  John's. 


No  Time  To  Let  Up  on  Castro 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARJECS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  ruoMioA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3,  1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  recent  OAS  sanctions  adopted 
against  Communist  Cuba  rank  as  a  dip- 
lomatic victory  for  the  United  States  and 
the  freedom-loving  nations  of  this 
hemisphere. 

And  although  the  tide  Is  turning 
against  Fidel  Castro,  and  the  OAS  action 
is  but  one  example  of  proof  of  his  decline, 
the  United  States  must  not  relax  its  ef- 
forts to  topple  the  Cuban  Communist 
regime. 

In  a  recent  editorial  appearing  In  the 
August  7  issue  of  Life  magazine,  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  signiflcajice  of 
the  OAS  steps,  and  the  problem  of  con- 
tinuing allied  trade  with  Cuba  was  per- 
ceptively treated  as  welL 

I  insert  the  excellent  editorial  from 
Life  magazine  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

No  TiMX  To  Let  Up  on  Castro 

For  the  moment  at  least,  the  State  Depart- 
ment can  feel  pretty  good  about  its  diplo- 
matic war  with  Pldel  Castro.  The  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  has  voted  1&-4  to 
apply  sanctions  against  him  for  trying  to 
overthrow  the  democratic  government  of 
Venezuela.  Even  Mexico,  Bolivia.  Urviguay, 
and  Chile,  who  voted  against  sanctions,  are 
expected  to  suspend  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba  in  due  course.  Castro  is  also  warned 
that  his  subversive  Interventions  in  this 
hemisphere  are  "aggression"  under  the  Rio 
Treaty  and  could  Justify  military  retaliation 
unless  he  calls  them  off. 

Secretary  Rusk  and  his  deputy.  Thomas 
Mann,  deserve  much  credit  for  proving  that 
the  inter-American  system  can  work.  And 
so  do  the  Venezuelans,  Castro's  prime  target, 
who  made  a  case  against  htm  that  the  OAS 
Investigating  committee  Just  had  to  believe. 
The  Venezuelans  got  the  goods  on  Castro  In 


the  form  of  a  S-ton  arms  cache  and  then 
refused  to  let  his  terrorists  scare  them  out  of 
holding  an  honest  election,  thus  frustrating 
his  major  political  objective  of  ld<t3. 

StLU  another  blow  to  Castro  caoxe  from  an 
unexpected  source:  his  sister  Juanlta.  Just 
before  the  OAS  meeting,  she  shocked  Castro's 
remaining  friends  and  foot-draggers  with  a 
broadcast  from  Mexico  City.  An  early  sup- 
porter of  the  revolution,  Juanlta  Castro  soon 
learned  that  "ovir  ideals  had  been  betrayed," 
but  kept  silence  in  Havana  tintil  this  June. 
Slie  described  the  terror,  the  hiinger,  the 
forced  labor,  the  75,000  political  prisoners; 
and  she  testlfled  "that  Cuba  Is  directing  the 
Comn^unist  subversion  In  Latin  America" 
through  its  Department  of  State  Security. 
Her  country,  concluded  Juanlta  Castro,  has 
become  "a  giant  prison  s\irrounded  by  water 
•  •  •  It  is  my  desire,  and  that  of  all  Cubans, 
that  [the  OAS|  take  definite  action  against 
the  dictatorial  Government  of  Cuba." 

As  his  troubles  deepened,  Castro  last 
month  turned  like  a  marlln  and  ran  toward 
the  boat.  In  an  Impetuous  3  days  of  inter- 
views, he  admitted  exporting  his  revolution 
(what  he  had  previously  denied)  but  offered 
to  stop  If  the  United  States  would  let  up  on 
him  (e.g.,  resume  trade  relations).  Rusk 
was  not  buying  that.  He  told  the  OAS  for- 
eign ministers  that  subversion  "Is  not  a  sub- 
ject for  bargaining.     It  simply  must  stop. 

It  hasnt  stopped.  Castro's  agents  still 
wage  guerrilla  war  in  the  hills  of  Venezuela, 
have  been  sighted  in  British  Guiana,  and 
picked  up  in  the  Argentine.  His  embassies 
still  agitate  in  touchy  situations  like  the 
Chilean  election.  A  113.  expatriate.  Robert 
Williams,  uses  a  Havana  radio  to  Incite  US. 
Negroes  to  violence.  Castro's  answer  to  the 
OAS  declaration,  which  he  called  "garbage." 
was  to  declare  his  policy  of  subversion  "non- 
negotlable." 

So  be  It.  As  Rusk  says,  "Castro  has  no 
future  tn  Cuba  or  in  this  hemisphere."  But 
If  we  are  serious  about  helping  the  Cuban 
people  get  rid  of  him.  the  OAS  victory  must 
be  followed  up.  Castro  is  hurting;  his  econ- 
omy, now  80  i>eTcent  dependent  on  the  Soviet 
bloo.  Is  a  stagnant  mess.  Since  most  of  his 
remaining  hemisphere  trade  Is  food,  which  is 
exempt,  the  new  OAS  trade  sanctions  wont 
hurt  him  much  more.  But  the  OAS  declar- 
ation also  summoned  other  Western  States 
to  reconsjder  their  trade  with  Castro  (eg. 
British  buses.  French  locomotives,  Spanish 
boats).  The  State  Department  has  a  new 
argument  against  this  trade:  it's  not  Just  the 
United  States  that  objects  to  it,  it  Is  now  15 
American  nations  who  do.  Chairman  Fttl- 
bright  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  the  contrary,  the  ostracism  of  Cas- 
tro has  been  effective,  and  the  United  States 
should  now  renew  Its  pressure  on  other  co\in- 
trles  to  make  It  more  complete. 


Struggle  in  the  Sino-Sovict  Bloc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4,  1964 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
creasing complexity  of  world  affairs 
caused  by  changes  in  the  ^no-Soviet 
bloc  indicates  that  we  may  be  In  need  of 
a  cautious  reassessment  of  our  policy  to- 
ward the  international  Communist 
movement. 

There  are  signs  that  the  Communist 
monolith  may  be  crumbling.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  the  Communists  are  no 
longer  Intent  on  burying  us.    They  are 
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debating  the  means.  The  goal  of  in- 
creased Communist  expansionism  and 
eventual  triumph  remains  unchanged. 

At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  reevaluate  and  reap- 
praise our  policies  toward  Russia  and 
China.  This  is  true  particularly  in  East- 
em  Ehirope  as  the  satellite  coimtrles  look 
to  the  West  for  tocreased  trade  and  other 
steps  which  would  make  them  less  de- 
pendent on  the  Soviet  Union. 

Some  of  the  changes  within  the  Sino- 
Sovlet  bloc  are  thoroughly  discussed  in 
an  article  written  by  Mark  Hopkins 
which  appeared  in  the  Sunday,  August 
2.  Milwaukee  Journal.  Because  this  ar- 
ticle explores  the  realinement  within  the 
Communist  coimtrles,  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 

Stkugglk  in  the  Sino-Soviet  Bloc 
(By  Mark  W.  Hopkins) 

Despite  Premier  Khrushchev's  intense  ef- 
forts to  create  an  air  of  unity  within  the 
Communist  movement,  the  all  too  simple 
fact  of  the  Chinese-Soviet  split  Is  that  it 
keeps  gevtlng  worse.  Pelplng's  prompt  rejec- 
tion of  Khrushchev's  demand,  revealed  last 
week,  for  a  meeting  of  major  Communist 
Parties  preliminary  to  a  full-scale  Interna- 
tional parley  was  the  latest  evidence  of  how 
Irreconcilable  the  two  Communist  powers 
have  become. 

As  the  split  widens.  It  Is  contributing  to 
a  realinement  of  forces  In  the  world.  Khru- 
shchev's desire  to  meet  with  West  Germany's 
chancellor  to  discuss  a  range  of  problems, 
and  his  velvet  treatment  of  Eastern  Euro- 
pean nations,  are  symptoms  of  the  pressure 
this  rupture  is  exerting  on  Soviet  foreign 
policy. 

Moreover,  the  split  has  a  bearing  on 
American  actions  in  southeast  Asia,  as  well 
as  on  Western  attitudes  toward  the  Com- 
munist community  at  large.  And  it  will  be 
Important  In  the  future  development  of 
South  American  and  African  countries, 
which  have  already  become  battlefields  for 
Moscow  and  Pelplng. 

It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  assess 
this  fierce  struggle  between  the  two  giants 
of  the  Communist  world  as  one  of  the  most 
Important  episodes  so  far  In  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  the  Moscow- 
Peiping  split  vtrlthout  knowing  that  commu- 
nism is  a  highly  moralistic  phlloeophy.  Re- 
gardless of  how  It  has  been  put  into  practice, 
the  pure  doctrine  preaches  an  elevated  vision 
of  man.  who  Is  promised  an  earthbound 
Utopia  If  he  will  observe  certain  laws  of  so- 
cial progress. 

The  moralistic  quality  of  communism  ac- 
counts for  the  great  Importance  that  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China  attach  to  prov- 
ing the   other  side   ideologically    In   error. 

When  China's  Btoo  Tse-tung  accuses  the 
Soviet  Union  of  revising  Leninist  principles, 
or  conversely  when  Khrushchev  assails  Cliina 
for  adhering  to  the  worst  features  of  Stalin- 
ism. It  Is  not  Just  so  much  talk.  It  Is  the 
dialog  of  a  struggle  for  moral  superiority. 

SPLrr  AFFECTS  DECISIONS 

These  bitter,  sometimes  viciously  per- 
sonal attacks  reverberate  through  the  high- 
est levels  of  rule  In  both  countries,  and  in. 
evltably  spill  over  Into  practical  affairs  of 
state.  Minor  differences  of  view  become  Ln- 
fiated  in  trying  to  show  the  other  side  doc- 
trlnally  wrong. 

It  Is  on  the  level  of  day-to-day  conduct  of 
state  affairs  that  the  Slno-Sovlet  rupture 
involves  most  of  the  world.  Unquestionably, 
every  decision  now  made  in  the  Kremlin 
on  foreign  policy  Is  first  weighed  for  Its 
probable  gain  or  loss  in  the  fight  with  China. 

Western  diplomats  m  turn  Interpret  al- 
terations of  Soviet  policy  within  the  frame- 


work of  the  Communist  split  and  advise  their 
governments  accordingly. 

In  its  policy  toward  Cliina,  the  Soylet 
Union  has  until  recently  tried  to  maintain 
the  (Kisture  ot  a  wise,  tolerant  father  toward 
a  rebellious  son.  KhrushcheT,  openly  and 
through  emissaries,  has  Invited  China  to  dis- 
c\iss  differences  at  opinion  calmly,  with  the 
objective  of  reconciling  them. 

TlUs  has  been  a  shrewd  policy,  because 
the  Soviet  Union  consistently  appeared  the 
maligned  Innocent  party  turning  the  other 
cheek  to  seek  peace. 

But  the  policy  also  reflects  a  rather  Justi- 
fied feeling  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  is 
the  rightful  leader  of  the  Communist  world, 
or  certainly  first  among  equals.  Was  It 
not  Russia  that  first  proclaimed  the  world- 
wide socialist  revolution? 

Yet,  when  Khrushchev  gave  unsought  ad- 
vice on  China's  choice  of  a  "road  to  social- 
ism." Pelplng  curtly  rejected  it.  This  was  one 
of  many  insulting  rebuffs  to  the  paternalistic 
Khrushchev  from  a  nation  considered  only 
a  child  in  buUdlng  a  socialist  state. 

The  ctirrent  chapter  of  the  Slno-Sovlet 
dispute  began  In  April  with  the  delayed  pub- 
lication of  a  65-page  Soviet  indictment  of 
China  for  nearly  every  conceivable  violation 
of  Marxist-Leninist  principles.  It  ended 
with  a  renewed  demand  for  a  world  confer- 
ence of  Conamunist  parties  to  pass  Judgment 
on  the  renegade. 

TiMx  ON  china's  smx 

Since  then,  Moscow  repeatedly  has  claimed 
support  of  an  "absolute  majority"  of  the  88 
Ctommunlst  or  Communist  oriented  political 
parties  in  the  world.  In  pressing  so  vigor- 
ously for  an  immediate  conference,  the  So- 
viet Union  underscores  what  Is  becoming 
obvious — that  time  is  on  the  side  of  China. 

For  until  Khrushchev  obtains  pledges  of 
support  In  the  C<Mnmunl8t  world,  if  he  can, 
he  Is  in  the  unenviable  position  of  conducting 
two  divergent  foreign  policies.  To  gain  the 
confidence  of  Asian  and  at  least  some  Latin 
American  and  African  Communists,  he  must 
pose  as  the  mUitant  bearer  of  the  cause,  a 
man  tough  on  capitalism  and  ready  to  wage 
battle  for  communism's  advance. 

This  poee  by  no  means  coincides  with 
Khrushchev's  carefully  developed  policy  of 
"peaceful  coexistence"  with  the  West  and 
the  relatively  new  doctrine  that  war  is  not 
essential  for  Oommunlst  victory. 

No  Oommtmist  Party  In  the  West — save 
perhaps  Albania's — will  subscribe  to  Chinese 
militancy,  and  for  Khrushchev  to  subscribe 
to  it  wotild  be  to  alienate  at  least  some  of  his 
valuable  Eastern  European  allies. 

Khrushchev's  unwelcome  need  to  conduct 
divergent  foreign  policies  explains  in  good 
measure  why,  for  Instance,  Moscow  demands 
that  "American  imperialists"  get  out  of 
southeast  Asia,  and  then  can  txim  around 
and  invite  greater  American  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

ElBsentlally,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  committed 
to  a  detente  with  the  West,  whatever  the  size 
and  scope.  All  evidence  points  to  this,  out 
of  reasons  of  Soviet  national  self-interest 
and  Khrushchev's  own  vision  of  how  best  to 
accomplish  the  victory  of  ctHnmunlsm. 

His  attack  on  Republican  Presidential  Can- 
didate Babkt  Goldwatkb  revealed,  most  of 
all,  apprehension  that  the  leading  Western 
nation  might  summarily  reject  Soviet  over- 
tures. If  American  policy  were  to  revert  to 
"liberation"  and  "brinkmanship,"  Khru- 
shchev would  find  it  difficult  to  defend  his 
own  p>ollcy  of  p>eaceful  coexistence.  And 
China  would  be  the  first  to  declare  It  an 
obvious  failure. 

Many  of  Khrushchev's  problems  would  be 
modified  if  he  could  win  a  public  vote  of 
confidence  for  his  policies  at  an  international 
Communist  parley.  This  would  accord  him 
moral  superiority  over  China,  so  vital  In  the 
conflict. 

At  this  Juncture.  Khrushchev  probably  has 
no  choice,   as  the  Chinese  preceptlvely  em- 


phasized, but  to  convene  his  proposed  meet- 
ing at  OoDununlst  parties  and  decide  the 
content  of  an  international  conference.  If 
he  hesitates,  he  will  BLfyptai  to  be  backing 
down  before  Pelplng. 

In  any  case,  tbe  conference  seems  unlikely 
to  bring  "monolithic  xinlty"  to  the  (Commu- 
nist world,  as  Khrushchev  would  like. 
Rather,  it  portends  rival  Soviet  and  Chinese 
federations  of  Communist  parties  in  interna- 
tional conflict,  particularly  In  underdeveloped 
ooxin  tries. 


Desert  Strike :  An  Ontstandiiif  Display  of 
the  Capability  of  the  ASr  National  Guard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOT7TB    CABOLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Auffust  S,  1964 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  recently  come  to  my 
attention  a  most  excellent  article  in  the 
July  1964  issue  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  publication,  the  Air  Reservist, 
entitled  "Desert  Strike,"  which  details 
the  p£u-ticipation  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  in  that  Active  Force  exercise. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
always  sought  and  supported  strong  and 
capable  Reserve  Forces  to  back  up  our 
Active  Armed  Forces. 

The  article  to  which  I  have  referred 
emphasizes  the  capabilities  and  iUus- 
trates  the  inherent  potential  of  our  Air 
National  Ouard.  Tliese  constantly 
amaze  the  military  professional. 

All  too  often  our  Reserve  Forces  have 
been  censured  and  unfairly  criticized, 
and  it  is  high  time  that  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  defense  of  our  country  be 
recorded  and  given  due  recognition.  I 
commend  this  article  to  both  the  military 
and  civilian  people  of  our  great  Nation 
as  a  dynamic  example  of  the  importance 
of  Reserve  Forces  in  our  military  posture. 

The  article  follows : 

Desebt  Strike — Am  National  Guard  Has 
GRADtJATn)  Out  or  the  Training  Statx's 
Catbcobt 

(By  MaJ.  Bruce  Jacobs) 

Three  composite  Air  National  Guard  tac- 
tical fighter  squadrons,  two  tactical  control 
groups,  Military  Air  Transport  Service  mis- 
sion ANG  transports  and  runway-alert  air 
defense  units  were  among  the  participants 
in  the  U.S.  Strike  Command's  recently  com- 
pleted Joint  exercise  Desert  Strike. 

The  more  than  2,(X)0  Air  Guardsmen  em- 
ployed in  desert  strike  demonstrated,  among 
other  things,  the  wide  variety  of  ways  ANG 
forces  can  be  vised  to  support  Regular  USAP 
activities  and  Joint  or  combined  military 
exercises. 

Three  specific  aspects  of  ANG  participation 
in  the  Joint  Army  and  Air  Force  exercise 
represent  three  markedly  different  applica- 
tions of  Reserve  manpower  utilization  and 
underline  what  MaJ.  Gen.  Winston  P.  Wil- 
son, chief 'of  the  National  Guard  Bureau, 
describes  as  the  "inherent  ability  of  the  Air 
Guard  to  react  to  any  form  of  USAP  re- 
quirement." 

This  Is  how  ANG  forces  were  utUlzed  in 
desert  strike: 

Provisional  tactical  fighter  squadrons  were 
formed  by  obtaining  indivldtial  volunteers, 
officers  and  airmen,  to  serve  for  the  entire 
exercise  period. 
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Tactical  control  groups.  wltJi  their  BUb- 
ordlnate  aircraft  control  and  warning  ele- 
menta,   were  tapped  In   active  duty  atatus. 

MATS-mlsslon  Air  Guard  transports  were 
■used  by  direct  arrangement  vrlth  TarlouB 
transport  wings  engaged  In  current  opera- 
tions, and  much  In  the  same  manner,  run- 
way-alert Air  Defens*  Oommand  flghter-ln- 
terceptor  squadrons  from  Caflfomla.  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  took  part. 

The  desert  strike  exercise  scenario  evolved 
ftround  a  dispute  between  the  mythical  na- 
tions of  Calonla  and  Nezona  over  water 
rights  In  the  Colorado  River  watershed  This 
dispute  escalated  tnto  simulated  warfare  on 
May  17.  The  Calonlan  forces  Joint  Taak 
Force  Mojave  launched  a  surprise  helicopter 
attack  on  two  dams  In  a  "demlHtiirlzed 
zone"  supposedly  under  control  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  Western  States. 

The  Nezonan's  Joint  Task  Force  Phoenix, 
struck  back  as  air-supported  ground  forces 
poured  across  the  Ck)lorado  River  following 
a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Nezonan  Prime 
Minister,  Gen.  Jacob  L.  Devera.  retired,  for- 
mer chief  of  Army  Field  Forces.  Tlie  Calo- 
nlan Prime  Minister  was  retired  Air  Force 
Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twining,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Air  Guard  MATS  mission  C-97  and  C-121 
transport  aircraft  were  used  substantially 
during  the  deployment  to  and  the  return 
from  desert  strike.  The  MATS  Air  Guards- 
nien  racked  up  a  total  of  114  sorties.  They 
airlifted  4,«6«  troops  and  410,000  pounds  of 
cargo. 

During  the  problem  North  American  Air 
Defense  Command  (Norad)  forces  called  on 
runway-alert  Air  Guard  fighter-Interceptor 
forces. 

The  utilization  of  runway-alert  squadrons 
stationed  fairly  close  to  the  exercise  area  Is 
regarded  by  Norad  and  ADC  offlclals  as  a 
classic  example  of  how  ANG  forces  can  »e- 
sp>ond  to  air  defense  requirements. 

The  four  squadrons  Involved  were  simply 
"on  station  and  ready"  when  tliey  were  need- 
ed by  one  of  the  respective  Joint  task  forces. 
They  were  called  on  for  desert  strike  service 
Just  as  they  would  be  called  on  In  an  actual 
crisis. 

The  units  on  the  Joint  Task  Force  Mojave 
side,  controlled  by  the  Los  Angeles  SAGE 
sector,  where  the  195th  and  196th  Fighter 
Interceptor  Squadrons  of  the  California  Air 
Guard  at  Fresno  and  Ontario.  The  Califor- 
nia squadrons  flew  F-ML  "SabreJetF  " 

On  the  Joint  Task  Force  Phoenix  side,  and 
controlled  by  the  Phoenix  SAGE  sector,  were 
one  Arizona  and  one  New  Mexico  ANG  F-lOO 
"Supersabre"  outfits—  the  152d  and  188th 
Fighter  Interceptor  Squadrons  of  Tucson  and 
Albuquerque.  Although  no  sortie  flgiu-es  for 
the  ANG  squadrons  were  available  at  press 
time  the  Guard  and  Active  USAF  Interceptor 
squadrons  racked  up  a  total  of  580  air  de- 
fense sorties  during  the  Desert  Strike  action. 

Both  of  the  Air  Guard's  Tactical  Control 
Groups — the  152d  and  157th— participated  In 
Desert  Strike.  Both  were  well  fortified  with 
experience  gained  In  Swift  Strike  in  In  the 
CaroUnas  last  summer,  and  as  In  S^^-lf  t  Strike 
were  once  again  on  opposite  sides 

The  152d  Group  headquarters  deployed 
from  home  station  at  Roslyn,  NY.,  to 
Norton  AFB,  Calif,  from  where  It  op- 
erated the  tactical  air  control  system  for  Air 
Force  Forces  Mojave.  The  157th  Group  head- 
quarters, operating  a  similar  system  for 
Phoenix  Forces,  deployed  from  St.  Louis.  Mo  , 
to  Luke  AFB.  Ariz.  The  152d  Is  commanded 
by  Col.  Bernard  Saul;  the  157th  by  Col  Da- 
vid W.  Baugher. 

While  the  group  headquarters  and  one 
tactical  control  squadron  in  each  task  force 
operated  out  of  Norton  and  Luke,  other  air- 
craft control  and  warning  elements  were  de- 
ployed over  a  wide  area.  The  Mojave  support 
forces  were  scattered  from  Onyx  Peak,  Big 
Bear   Area,   to   the   Piute  Range,    while    the 


Phoenix    Forces    were    at    Winterburg    and 
Bouse,  Ariz. 

The  Air  Otiard  tactlesl  control  tinlts  in 
Desert  Strike  were  reepcmslble  for  radar  sur- 
▼elllance  and  air  traffic  oontrol  operations. 
Using  their  mobile  radar  equipment,  the 
guardsmen  were  kept  busy  tracking  "hostile" 
aircraft,  directing  tactical  fighter  and  tactical 
reconnaissance  flights,  assisting  In  the  Inter- 
c  ptlon  of  enemy  aircraft  and  working  close- 
ly with  Army  elements — including  two  Army 
Guard  combat  brigades — In  the  direction  of 
tactical  air  support. 

In  connection  with  this  task  each  group 
was  required  to  furnish  the  supported  Joint 
task  force  with  a  Combat  Reporting  Center 
(CRC).  a  Combat  Reporting  Post  (CRP),  a 
Tactical  Air  Control  Center  (TACC) .  and  the 
appropriate  FM  radio  links 

The  Air  Guardsmen  in  the  TACC  at  Nor- 
ton AFB  became  involved  In  one  of  the  most 
bizarre  Incidents  of  Desert  Strike  when 
a  forward  air  controller  with  the  Joint  Task 
Force  Mojave  forces  was  cut  off  and  siu-- 
roundcd  by  Joint  Task  Force  Phoenix  troops. 
The  FAC,  Capt.  Elmer  G.  Allred.  In  seeking 
help  via  radio  put  out  a  general  CQ  call 
which  was  promptly  answered  by  Roy  Mea- 
dows, a  ham  radio  operator  In  Westwood.  a 
Loe  Angeles  suburb  abovit  200  miles  away. 
Meadows  offered  hts  help,  made  a  phone 
patch  which  linked  the  FAC  with  the  TACC 
whereupon  Immediate  strikes  were  launched 
by  two  squadrons  including  the  Air  Guard 
914th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  from  China 
Lake  NAS.  The  fighters  were  airborne 
within  5  nilnutes  and  succeeded  in  extricat- 
ing Captain  Allred  and  enabling  hUn  to  re- 
join his  outfit. 

The  plan  developed  by  US  Air  Force 
Forces  Strike  Command  (AFSTRIKE)  called 
for  the  Air  National  Guard  to  furnish  three 
tactical  fighter  squadrons  for  the  exercise. 
A  number  of  considerations  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  three  provisional  organlzatloris  com- 
posed of  personnel  and  equipment  from 
various  States. 

All  of  the  ANG  squadrons  under  TAC  con- 
trol were  already  programed  for  summer 
training  and  many  of  them  for  Federal  and 
operational  readiness  inspections.  It  did 
not  appear  prudent  to  substitute  Desert 
Strike  for  annual  field  training  since  im- 
portant training  objectives  would  then  have 
to  be  deferred,  and  exercise  requirements 
would  keep  the  designated  squadrons  in  the 
naaneuver  area  for  more  than  the  15  days 
normally  allotted  to  field  training.  General 
Wilson  decided  to  go  to  the  States  for  volun- 
teers to  man  three  provisional  squadrons. 

The  sqaadrons  were  given  exercise  de- 
signations—the 914th.  915th.  and  916th — 
and  each  was  allocated  a  total  of  62  spaces  to 
include  20  officers  and  42  airmen. 

The  914th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  (pro- 
visional ) ,  equipped  with  F-86H  alroraf  t.  was 
assembled  at  China  Lake  NAS,  Calif  .  under 
its  commander.  MaJ.  James  F.  Fisher,  of  the 
101st  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  from  Boston. 
Mass.  The  914th  drew  its  personnel  and 
aircraft  from  four  States  and  the  Conunon- 
we«.lth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Two  Massachusetts 
units  were  represented,  the  102d  and  104th 
Tactical  Fighter  Groups;  also,  New  York's 
174th,  Maryland's  175th,  New  Jersey's  108th, 
and  Puerto  Rico's  156th  Tactical  Fighter 
Groups. 

The  915th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  was 
commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  Robert  L.  Smith,  of 
the  131st  Tactical  Fighter  Group.  Missouri 
Air  National  Guard.  Other  pilots,  airmen, 
and  F-IOOC  aircraft  for  Colonel  Smith's  com- 
mand came  from  Ohio's  12l6t.  New  York's 
107th.  Iowa's  132d.  Kansas'  184th.  and  Colo- 
rado's 140th  Tactical  Fighter  Groups.  The 
915th  made  China  Lake  NAS.  its  Desert  Strike 
home  base. 

The  916th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron 
(provisional)  conunanded  by  MaJ.  James  M. 
Kennedy,   of   Ohio's    180th   Tactical   Fighter 


Group,  helped  write  one  of  the  first  Desert 
Strike  headlines  in  an  unusual  nonstop 
cross-country  flight.  The  10  ANG  Jets  took 
off  from  6  different  fields  in  the  Eastern 
United  States,  rendezvoused  with  Air  Guard 
KC-87  aerial  tankers  over  Nebraska,  refueled 
in  night,  and  flew  on  to  Edwards  AFB.  Calif  , 
where  they  were  located  for  the  exercise. 
Aircraft  and  personnel  for  Major  Kennedy's 
squadron  came  from  three  Ohio  outfits,  the 
:78th.  179th.  and  laOth;  and  from  Virginia's 
192d.  Illinois'  182d  and  183d.  Indiana's  122d 
and  181st  Tactical  Fighter  Groups.  (Re- 
fueling  was  handled  by  the  126th  Air  Refuel- 
ing Group,  of  nilnols.  and  the  128th  Air 
Refueling  Group,  of  Wisconsin.) 

E^ach  squadron  was  supp>orted  by  a  provi- 
sional wing  headquarters  wtiich  provided  a 
combat  supiwrt  group  (Regular  USAF)  to 
provide  food  and  medical  services,  security. 
POL,  surface  transport,  and  ground  freight 
services. 

"Obviously  It  wasn't  qxilte  the  same  thing 
a.s  having  your  normal  squadron  organiza- 
tion to  back  you  up."  one  of  the  fxrovlsional 
squadron  commanders  conceded,  "but  we 
were  all  determined  we  would  make  It  work 
and  everyone  pitched  in  to  see  to  It  that  it 
did  work." 

According    to    Major   Fisher   of   the   914th. 
It    took  us   Just    1    day  working   together — 
and  suddenly  we  were  operating  as  a  unit." 

All  three  of  Uie  squadron  commanders 
were  pleased  with  the  results  and  with  the 
speed  with  which  it  was  possible  to  start 
operations.  They  also  had  high  praise  for 
the  support  given  by  the  Navy. 

Colonel  Smith  of  the  915th  felt  that  much 
of  the  success,  "must  be  attributed  to  TAC 
standardization  of  reqalrements  for  aircrews 
and  maintenance  personnel.  Everyone  was 
talking  the  same  language." 

Major  Kennedy  of  the  916th  gave  a  lion's 
shnre  of  the  credit  to  the  flight  line  airn\en. 
■  They  really  made  it  work."  he  declared. 
Our  line  chief.  SMSgt  Gary  Slavens  from  the 
Indiana  Air  Guard,  ran  as  good  a  flight  line 
as  I  have  ever  seen." 

The  flight  line  performance  Is  reflected  in 
an  "in  commission"  rate  of  better  tkan  97 
percent  for  the  three  ANG  squadrons  during 
desert  strike  with  an  abort  rate  of  only  about 
2  percent. 

Early  In  the  play  of  desert  strike  the  three 
squadrons  were  released  from  exercise  reserve 
to  control  of  MaJ.  General  Marvin  L.  Mc- 
Nickle.  commander  of  Air  Foroe  forces  Mo- 
jave under  Joint  Task  Force  Mojave  which 
was.  In  turn,  commanded  by  Lt.  Gen.  Charles 
B.  Westover.  USAF.  General  McNlckle  didn't 
waste  any  time  in  committing  the  three 
ANG  squa^^lrons  once  he  had  them  in  his 
official  lineup. 

The  three  Air  Guard  "provisionals"  flew 
693  sorties,  racked  up  better  than  1,300  flying 
hours,  and  helped  provide  the  additional  air- 
power  which.  In  the  second  phase  of  desert 
strike,  saw  a  shift  in  striking  power  with 
the  Mojave  forces  gaining  the  upper  hand 
over  the  Phoenix  forces. 

Major  Fisher's  F-86H  Sabrejets  made  192 
.virtles.  were  given  counter  air-to-air  superi- 
ority missions  as  their  main  task,  as  well  as 
close  air  support  and  ^^interdiction  missions. 
On  the  other  hand.  Colonel  Smith's  F-lCXX^'s 
r;u-ked  up  132  close  air  support  missions,  20 
interdiction.  9  air  defense,  and  35  armed 
reconnaissance  missions  against  targets  of 
opportunity.  Colonel  Smith's  squadron  had 
the  longest  distance  to  cover  to  reach  the 
tactical  target  areas.  The  F-lOOC's  operated 
at  a  range  of  about  300  miles,  which  allowed 
them  to  spend  about  30  minutes,  at  low  lev- 
el, In  the  target  area.  Major  Kennedy's  F-84's 
cofKientrated  on  close  air  support  missions 
and  racked  up  805  sorties. 

The  missions  flown  by  the  three  squadrons 
were  two  and  four  aircraft  flights.  The  aver- 
age mission  was  1>^  to  2  flying  hours,  and 
the  distances  which  had  to  be  covered  ranged 


from  the  800  miles  from  LeMoore  NAS.  the 
desert  strike  home  of  the  91 5th.  to  ap- 
proximately 190  miles  both  from  Edwards 
AFB  and  China  \j»Xb.  The  distances  Involved 
and  the  open  range  areas  heightened  the  as- 
pect of  realism  for  the  ANG  fighter  pUoU, 
although  no  live  ordnance  was  used  by  any  of 
the  participants. 

To  the  pilots  of  the  three  squadrons,  this 
was  "the  kind  of  flying  Jet  Jockeys  really  like 
•  •  •  a  lot  more  rewarding  than  the  some- 
what restricted  flying  in  rouilne  flight  oper- 
ations during  the  year."  according  to  Major 
Kennedy. 

From  the  commanders'  standpoint:  "Ev- 
eryone picked  up  some  important  exi^erlence 
In  working  with  the  ground  f^  rces  and  in 
gaining  a  better  understanding  of  how  ef- 
icctlve  tactical  air  support  really  is.  Each 
Individual  pUot  got  a  lot  out  of  desert 
sUlke.  and  what's  more,  he'll  be  able  to 
take  this  experience  back  to  his  own  unit. 
This  was  without  question  the  best  peacetime 
training  we  could  possibly  get." 

Air  Guard  elements  in  desert  strike 
demonstrated  again  that  ANG  is  well  able  to 
participate  In  Regular  Air  Force  activities 
and  help  carry  some  of  the  burden  of  U.S. 
Air  Force  operational  requirements. 

"It  has  become  obvious,"  said  Brig.  Gen. 
I.  G.  Brown.  Assistant  Chief.  Nution;U  Guard 
Bureau  (Air),  that  the  ANG  has  graduated 
out  of  the  training  status  category." 

In  desert  strike  the  ANG  once  again 
showed  itself  capable  of  playli  g  on  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  "first  tetun." 
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ANO  iNDEXxs. — The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall   have   conuol   of   the   ar- 
rangement  and    style    of    the    Congres- 
sional Recoed.  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  sut>stantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
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Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  fc«-  the  prompt  publication 
and   delivery   of   the    Congressional   Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
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Senators.  Representatives,  and   Delegates   is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  ArTangeinent  oj  the  daily  Record —The 
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bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
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and  all  matter  included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports.  documenU. 
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in  the  Record  shall  l>e  printed  in  6  Vi -point 
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6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
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order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m..  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnisJicd. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  ( House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  Is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shaU  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  i4ppeTultx  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b) .  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 


made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
OfBcial  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
BO  tliat  Senate  and  House  extensions  app>ear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  tliroughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  froco 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  l>e  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  ]>ages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  CkJNCRESsioNAL  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarlts  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rtile  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  d 
bate  or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Memljer  of  the  respecUve  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  wliich  is  in  contravention  ol  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  Xhe  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  numt>er.  Nothing  in  this  secUon  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


Appendix 


ReBectioas  ob  Out  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

[hON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MAHTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  6,  1964 
r     Mr    MATHIAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
I  evening  of  July  3.  1964.  ceremonies  were 
Iheld  In  the  Frederick,  Md..  shopping  cen- 
ter in  commemoraUon  of  our  Nations 
1  Independence.    On  this  eve  of  our  Inde- 
^pendence  Day.  the  Honorable  Louis  L. 
;S)ldsteln.  comptroller  of  Maryland   de- 
;  livered  an  Inspirational,  patriotic  address 
to  the  citizens  of  Frederick  County  and 
the  surrounding  area  assembled  for  the 
cseremonies.    Particularly  interesting  was 
his  reference  to  the  role  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  some  of  her  outstanding 
citizens  of  the  Revolutionary  era  in  the 
formation  of  our  great  Nation. 

I  Include  the  text  of  Mr.  Goldstem  s 
remarks  here  and  call  them  t^  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

Statimwjt  or  Louis  L.  Goldstein, 

COMPTOLLEH    OF    MARYLAND 

Tonight  we  are  flUed  with  patriotic  pride 
In  our  State  and  our  Nation 

Together  we  are  demonstraUng  Vo  the  en- 
tire world  that  we  shall  never  ^o/g^^  >f/ 
courage  and  sacrifice  of  our  forefathers  dur 
InK  the  Revolutionary  War  period. 
-  We  realize  that  without  the  strength  and 
determination  shown  by  our  early  colonial 
heroes    that   this   Nation   might   never    ha^e 

been  born.  ^  „  , ,,, 

But  It  was  born.     It  wa£  born  because  our 

people  believed  In  freedom  and  liberty  from 

'^'L^erlcan^iuS  who  lived  and  tolled  on 
the  very  soil  which  we  are  standing  on  to- 
night were  oppressed  and  downtrodden  by 
Great  Britain's  King  George  III 

These  forefathers  of  ours  were  a  hard- 
worlclng.    free-thlnKlng.    and    liberty-loving 

^^^iey  wanted  a  fair  share  of  the  gfx<i  life 
that  we  so  often  take  for  granted  in  1964 

But  they  were  hindered  in  almost  ever> 
area  of  commerce  and  foreign  trade  They 
were  heavily  taxed,  were  denied  the  right  to 
petition  for  redress  of  grievances  and  suf- 
fered   the    indignity    of    quartering    British 

^"'■The'^citlzens  of  Frederick  and  their  neigh- 
bors from  other  sections  of  Maryland  were 
subjected  to  extreme  hardships  which  caused 
enough  ill  feeling  to  provoke  a  series  of  n- 
cidents   that  led   eventually   to   the    Revolu- 

^"onc  burden  which  creatrd  much  anxiety 
w;us  the  tea  tax  that  hiid  been  in^posed  by 
ETiRland. 

As  you  all  know,  Maryland  was  cne  of  tl^.e 
first  to  rebel  against  this  tax 

Marylanders  from  many  communities  in- 
cluding Frederick  went  to  Annapolis  in  17.4 
and  helped  to  burn  the  brig  Peggy  Stewart. 

Two  tons  of  tea  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bay    at    Annapolis,    but    the    ships    captain. 


Anthony  Stewart,  and  his  crew  were  spared 
by  the  gallant  men  of  Frederick  under  the 
leadership  of  John  Hanson,  who  became  one 
of  the  outstanding  heroes  of  the  Revolution. 
A  few  years  later,  history  tells  us.  John 
Han.son  in  1781,  was  elected  first  President 
of  the  united  States  In  Congrses  assembled^ 
Many  other  great  leaders  came  out  of 
Frederick  during  those  eventual  Revolution- 
ary War  days.  Including  Abraham  Faw. 
Richard  Potts',  Thomas  Sim  Lee,  and  Thomas 
Johnson  who  nominated  George  Washing- 
ton for  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Amer- 
ican military  forces,  and  who  later  was 
elected  first  Governor  of  Maryland,  in  17,6. 
under  our  first  constitution--the  Revolu- 
tionary War  Governor. 

Frederick  citizens  along  with  those  from 
Easton  Annapolis,  and  other  commimitles 
were  part  of  the  vast  military  forces  from 
Mar-land  which  participated  in  this  Nation's 
first  major  armed  conflict. 

As  you  all  know,  Maryland  declared  Inde- 
pendence on  July  3.  1776,  1  day  ahead  of 
the  other  Colonies,  and  sent  four  great  pa- 
triots to  sign  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

They  were:  Charles  Carroll,  of  CarroUton. 
Samuel    Chase,    William    Paca,    and    Thomas 

Stone. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-eight  years  ago. 
on  July  4,  1776.  a  young  red-haired  Virginian 
enjoyed    the    greatest    moment   of   his    life — 
66   patriots   from   the   13   American   Colonies 
put  their  signatures  to  a  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence,   thereby    severing    the   Colonies' 
allegiance   to   Great   BriUiin    and   laying    the 
foundations   of   American    democracy.     This 
young  man,  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  one  of  the 
signers  and  the  principal  author  of  this  great 
document.     He    met   with    others    In    Phila- 
delphia  and   In   the  calm  and  peace  of  this 
preat   city    they    discussed    and   drafted    this 
document.     Jefferson  labored  over  the  docu- 
ment   weighing  each  word  and  phrase,  inch- 
ing his  way  to  perfection;    finally,  Jefferson 
had  penned  a  masterpiece  of  human  dignity 
that  forever  would  be  an  Inspiration  to  the 
downtrodden,    the    oppressed    peoples    every- 
where     The    Declaration     of     Independence 
has    withstood    the    tests    of    time    and    this 
greatest  of  all  documents  is  as  alive  today  as 
the  day  it  was  penned. 

Frederick's      Illustrious      patriot.      Francis 
Scott    Key.    author    of    our    "Star-Spangled 
Banner."    also   had    the   faith    and    vision    In 
America   that  was  characteristic   of  Thomas 
Jefferson.     When   Key  penned    the  words  of 
our  national  anthem  he  embodied  In  the  one 
line   "Oer  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of   the  brave."  all  that  was  symbolic  of  our 
Nations  democracy.     The   American  way   of 
life    founded    on   a   belief   in   the   dignity   of 
man    faith  in  God.  free  enterprise,  and  free- 
dom   Justice  for  all.     These  truths  were  the 
basic  goal  of  our  founders;  and  these  truths 
Jefferson   summed   up   in   the  Declaration  of 
Independence.     Carved  In  stone  on  the  Jef- 
ferson Memorial  are  the  words  for  Americans 
I'nd    freemen    everyv,here    to    read:    "I    have 
sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God  eternal  hostlUty 
against  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind 

of  man."  . 

Freemen  of  every  nation  are  familiar  with 
the  words  contained  In  this  priceless  Ameri- 
can document,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence: 

"W'hen  In  the  course  of  human  events  it 
becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 


the  political  bands  which  have  connected 
them  with  another  and  to  assume  among 
the   powers   of   the   earth,    the    separate    and 

equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  Nature's  God  entitle   them.   '    * 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident. 
t,hat  all  men  are  cjeated  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  the#  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  Life. 
Liberty   and  the  pursuit  of  Happines-.s 

The"  meaning  of  these  words  has  not 
changed  since  1776  when  less  than  3  million 
people  lived  in  13  Colonies  on  the  east  coast 
of  our  continent.  ,, 

Today  we  have  192  million  people,  of  an 
riures  creeds,  and  colors,  living  In  50  States 
from  coast  to  coast  and  beyond  to  the  island 
of  Hawaii  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Alaska  on 
the  Russian  border. 

We  still  enjnv  the  rights  that  were  fought 
for  and  won  by  our  forefathers  during  the 
Revolution. 

Among    these     ba^ic     freedoms    we    enjo> 
because  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  our  Constitution  are  the  following: 
Right  to   worship   God   in   one's   own  way. 
Right  to  free  speech  and  press. 
Right  to  assemble. 
Right  to  petition  for  grievances 
Right  to  privacy  in  our  homes. 
Right  of  habeas  corpus— no  excessive  ball 
Right    to    trial    by    Jury— innocent    until 
proved   guilty 

Right  to  move  about  freely   at  home    and 

abroad . 

Right  to  own  private  property 

Right  to  free  elections  and  jsersona;  secret 

ballot.  ,,   .         , 

Right  to  work  In  callings  and  locaiities  o> 

our  choice. 

Right  to  bargain  with   our  employers  and 

employees 

Right  to  go  Into  business,  compete    make 
a  profit. 

Right  to  bargain  for  goods  and  services  m 

a  free  market 

Right  to  contract  about  our  affairs. 
Right   to  the  service   of   Government   as   a 
protector  and  referee. 

Right  to  freedom   from  arbitrary   Govern- 
ment regulation  and  control. 

A  government  of  laws,  and  not  men 
My    friends,   as   we   stand   here   tonight    ir. 
commemoration    of   our   Nation's    independ- 
ence   we  must  be  ever  mindful  that  we  are 
standing  at  the  opening  of  a  new  and  prom- 
ising era.     We  are  the  most  powerful  nation 
in  all  the  world;  we  are  a  Nation  recognized 
as    blessed    bcvond    measure    with    the    most 
enlightened     form     of    government     :n    the 
world      Our  gallant  soldiers  who  fought    m 
the     Revolutionary     and     Civil     Wars     and 
through  World  Wars  I  and  II  and  the  Korean 
war   are   even   today   fighting   to   defend    the 
rights  of  freemen  :n  Berlin,  in  Laos,  in  Met- 
nam    and  in  a  score  cf  other  vital  pomu^  on 
every  continent  arcv.nd  this  globe  so  that  we 
can  retain  our  acknowledged  position  as  the 
defenders    of    liberty,    freedom,    and    Justice. 
We    are    now    moving    through    one    of    the 
greatest  crisis  periods  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation   and  the  world.     The  battle  is  joined 
for  survival  between  two  ways  of  life     One 
free  and  under  God,  the  other,  slave:   and  I 
am   convinced    that    the    fate   of    civilization 
now   lies   in   the   hands  of  those   who  clearly 
recognize  that  faith,  not  fear,  courage,  not 
compla.cency.  and  patriotism,  not  patronage, 
must  prevail. 
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Percent 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PIERRE  SALINGER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  6.  1964 

Mr.  SALINGER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  press  and  In  other  media  there  have 
been  many  tributes  to  the  late  Senator 
Clair  Engle.  for  his  great  record  In  the 
Congress  and  for  his  quarter  century  of 
service  to  the  p)eople.  One  of  the  finest 
I  have  read  is  an  editorial — published  in 
the  Sacramento  Bee  of  July  31.  1964. 
entlUed.  "What  Epgle  Was  for.  He  Was 
for  100  Percent." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom    the   Sacramento   Bee.    July   31.    1964] 

What  Encle   Was  roR,   Hm  Was  for   100 

Percent 

The  death  of  U.S.  Senator  Clair  Engle  was 
far  from  unexpected.  Still  hl»  paaslng  In 
Washington  yesterday  cast  a  heavy  pall  over 
many  segments  of  California's  geography  and 
|>eople 

This  was  due  to  the  fact  the  Illness  which 
led  to  his  death  cut  down  a  bright  and 
promising  career.  And  most  Callfomlans 
can  remember  him  only  as  one  who  lived 
and   who   believed   with  zest   and  zeal. 

Engle  lived  every  hour  of  each  day  In  full 
measure  and  also  he  left  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  where  he  stood  on  the  Issues  of  his 
time.  What  he  believed  In.  he  believed  In 
with  dedication  and  with  devotion.  Not  only 
did  he  say  what  he  meant,  but  he  said  it 
colorfully  and  emphatically. 

In  the  memory  of  most  CaJlfornlans,  the 
name  of  Clair  Engle  will  be  associated  closely 
with  the  Central  Valleys  project,  and  right- 
fully so. 

He  barely  was  out  of  law  school  when  the 
Central  Valleys  Project  Act  was  passed:  but 
after  entering  Congress  In  1943.  he  was  the 
author  or  coauthor  of  every  statute  enacted 
affecting  the  big  water  and  power  project. 
He  was  the  champion  of  every  new  phase 
of  the  undertaking,  and  it  was  symbolic  that 
his  last  official  communication  was  a  letter 
to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
urging  approval  of  a  Federal  Intertle  Unking 
the  Bonneville  project  with  the  Central 
Valleys  project.  And  It  was  fitting  he  lived 
to  be  told  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  had 
recommended  such  a  line   to  Congress. 

The  passing  of  Engle  vindicates  the  Judg- 
ment of  those  who  urged  the  Senator  to  re- 
move himself  from  this  year's  senatorial  elec- 
tion when  he  was  stricken  down  by  the  ill- 
ness which   ultimately  led   to  his  death. 

For  those  who  urged  this  It  was  one  of  the 
most  dlfflcuit  chores  they  ever  performed, 
for  they  were  his  closest  friends.  But  It  now 
is  painfully  clear  that  had  Engle  won  the 
nomination  the  Democratic  Party  would  have 
been  In  a  difficult  position.  The  one  regret 
Is  that  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  withdraw. 
Gov  Edmund  O  Brown  must  decide 
whether  to  appoint  a  Senator  to  fill  out  the 
remaming  5  months  of  Engle's  term  and  If 
so.  whom  to  appoint  The  most  likely,  of 
course,  is  Pierre  Salinger,  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  the  office. 

But  whoever  it  Is.  It  will  take  a  good  man 
to    match    Engies    dedication    to    California 


and  to  the  West,  his  willingness  to  fight  to 
the  finish  for  those  things  he  believed  to  be 
right,  his  devotion  to  public  duty,  and  the 
respect  in  which  be  was  held  by  friend  and 
foe  alike. 

Never  did  the  slightest  breath  of  official 
scandal  touch  Engle;  and  hU  motto  was  not 
what  public  office  could  do  for  him,  but  what 
he  could  do  for  the  public  office  There 
should  be  more  like  him. 


Bitter  Wheat  Harvest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

or    lUCIIIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6.  1964 

Mr  HUTCHINSON  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  di.sastrous  effects  of  the  adminis- 
tration's wheat  certificate  program  are 
now  painfully  apparent  in  the  market- 
place. 

The  great  majority  of  wheat  farmers 
In  Michigan — and  we  produce  40  mil- 
lion bushels  in  my  State — are  receiving 
$1.30  or  less  for  their  crop  this  year  as 
compared  with  almost  $1.90  a  year  ago. 
This  year  the  miller  buying  wheat 
must  also  purchase  a  wheat  certificate, 
costing  70  cents  for  domestic  consump- 
tion and  25  cents  for  export.  These 
added  processing  costs — In  economic  ef- 
fect a  processing  tax— take  from  the  pro- 
ducer a  part  of  the  price  which  would 
otherwise  be  his. 

The  wheat  farmers  of  the  United 
States  turned  down  this  program  at  the 
wheat  referendum  on  May  21.  1963.  In 
Michigan,  four  out  of  five  wheat  farmers 
voted  against  the  program.  Nationwide. 
52.21  percent  voted  no. 

In  spite  of  this  resounding  rejection, 
the  certificate  plan,  dressed  up  In  volun- 
tary terms,  was  made  the  law.  The  pro- 
gram is  not  economically  voluntary,  and 
the  present  disastrous  experience  oif  our 
farmers  demonstrates  that  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  point  out 
that  all  11  Republican  Members  from 
Michigan  kept  faith  with  the  fanners  of 
Michigan  and  with  the  wheat  farmers  of 
America  when  they  voted  against  the 
wheat-cotton  bill  on  April  8,  1964.  The 
vote  in  the  House  was  close — 211  in  favor 
of  the  bill  and  203  opposed. 

I  cite  these  statistics  to  Indicate  that, 
while  the  editorial  I  append  to  these  re- 
marks correctly  places  the  responsibility 
for  this  law  on  Congress,  49  percent  of 
the  House  supported  the  farmers  of 
America  in  this  vote,  including  Congress- 
men Meader,  Johansen,  Hutchinson, 
Ford.  Chakberlain,  Harvey,  GRirriN, 
Cederberc,  Knox,  Bennett,  and  Broom- 
field  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  indicative  of  the  attitude 
of  wheat  farmers  of  Michigan  at  this 
time,  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
August  1,  1964.  issue  of  the  Michigan 
Farm  News: 

Bn-TER   Wheat  Harvest 
It  Ls  wheat  harvest  time  in  Michigan. 
It's   the   "payoff"   time  for  grain  farmera. 
and  the  crop  l(x>ks  good,  but  the  price  <\om 
not. 


No  one  .should  be  .surprised,  for  along  with 
the  grain.  Michigan  farmers  are  reaping  the 
•government  WTecked"  wheat  prices  forced 
upon  them  by  Oongrees. 

Ckivernment  planners  did  the  wrecking 
First,  with  passage  of  the  1964  wheat  la« 
over  farmers'  loud  objections;  secondly  by  « 
deliberate  dumping  of  huge  quantities  of 
Crovernment-owned  wheet. 

The  CkJvernment  sold  nearly  75  miUioo 
bushels  of  Its  surplus  wheat  the  first  week 
of  July  at  a  price  reported  to  average  1137 
per  bushel 

All  over  MIchlgiin  the  bitter  oomplalnu 
fire  heard  as  the  crop  oomes  in  and  grower* 
face  up  to  $125  per  bushel  wheat  pricei 
and  the  low  Income  it  means. 

Right  now  it  appears  that  the  Ujss  wiu 
amount  to  $17  million  In  Michigan  alone  Of 
this  anvount.  more  than  half  will  have  been 
transferred  from  farmers  pockets  Into  the 
Government  pocketbook. 
Let's  look  at  the  facts 

Last  year  Michigan  farmers  produced  40- 
300,000  bushels  of  wheat,  moet  of  which  soW 
Ui  the  $1.90  bracket  The  approximate  wheat 
Income  was  $76  million. 

ThU  year  a  somewhat  higher  eetlmated 
yield  of  40.700,000  bushels,  selling  at  the  de- 
pressed $1.30  figure,  will  bring  Mlchlgao 
farmers  only  $62,ftl0,000  in  the  oontrolled 
"free  "  market.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
va^jie  of  Government  certificates  and  acreage 
diversion  payments  as  computed  under  the 
new  law. 

These  are  estimated  by  USDA  officials  to 
$6,340,000  in  Michigan. 

Together  theae  two  sources  of  Michigan 
wheat  Income  adds  up  to  a  totaJ  of  $58,- 
250,000 — as  compered  to  last  years  more- 
than  $76  million. 

In  short,  instead  of  Increasing  wheat  In- 
come to  Michigan  farmers  as  was  freely 
promised,  the  n««w  Government  program  has 
already  neatly  extracted  some  $17  million 
from  their  pockets. 

Ironically,  through  a  neat  trick  In  the  new 
law,  more  than  half  of  this  money  will  be 
turned  over   to  the  Federal   Treasury. 

The  law  states  that  millers  must  pay  70 
cents  per  bushel  to  the  Government  for  each 
bushel  turned  Into  flour.  Another  26  cenu 
per  bushel  must  be  paid  to  the  Government 
by  those  who  exj>ort  wheat. 

Since  most  Michigan  wheat  is  used  for 
milling  and  export  purposes,  the  US  Treas- 
ury stands  to  gain  some  $10  million  at  the 
expense  of  Michigan   farmers 

How  is  that  for  Government  "help"? 
Compare  this  with  the  official  USDA  report 
prepared  for  use  by  local  Michigan  ASC  com- 
mitteemen, and  which  tells  In  glowing  terms 
of  the  "income  boosting"  certificates  which 
wheat  farmers  received  through  taking  part 
in  the  1964  wheat  program  . 

It  is  possible  to  get  somewhere  near  $2  on 
the  46  percent  of  the  wheat  crop  that  re- 
ceived the  domestic  marketing  certificates. 
But  what  about  the  price  on  the  other  45 
percent  for  export  and  the  10  {>ercent  left 
for  the  free  market? 

After  the  wheat  harvest  Is  all  in.  and  the 
money  counted,  there  should  be  no  doubt  in 
farmers'  minds  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  the  principal  gainer. 

The  Government  gains  70  cents  per  bushel 
for  all  wheat  milled  and  25  cents  per  bushel 
for  all  exported. 

It  repays  farmers  less  in  total  than  it 
collects. 

One  result:  Michigan  farmers  are  "out" 
$17  million  in  wheat  income  compared  to 
last  year. 

To  repeat  something  Ive  said  before — how 
some  of  my  good  friends  can  figure  this  pro- 
gram out  to  give  a  return  to  growers  of  $3 
per  bushel  for  wheat  Is  something  I  cannot 
understand. 

We  wUl  never  see  $2  wheat  as  long  as  this 
law  stands. — WW. 


1961, 
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Joe  Yarbroogh,  of  El  P*»o,  Tex., 
Bo$iBe$$  and  Gtic  Leaiier 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 


OP    TKXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  6.  1964 
Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
El  Paso  Tex.,  bears  the  mark  of  Mr. 
Joe  Yariarough.  A  contractor  since  the 
middle  1940's  in  El  Paso.  Joe  Yarbrough 
has  helped  shape  that  fine  city  by  build- 
ing hundreds  of  homes,  commercial 
buildings,  and  apartment  buildings.  Be- 
Rinning  with  the  sale  of  his  own  small 
home  built  when  he  moved  to  El  Paso 
in  1943.  Joe  Yarbroughs  enterprising 
business  has  grown,  under  has  f  arsighted 
leadership,  to  become  the  success  story 

it  is  today.  ,         ,       .v.     » 

Joe  Yarbrough  is  building  for  the  fu- 
ture, not  only  with  concrete  and  steel 
beams  but  also  with  progressive  com- 
munity leadership  and  enthusiastic  in- 
terest in  good  government. 

Joe  Yarbrough  is  a  friend  of  mine.  I 
have  known  him  since  1938.  Even  when 
he  was  in  his  teens,  he  ran  his  own  busi- 
ness. I  have  found  his  counsel  to  be  wise, 
his  leadership  to  be  firm  and  beneficial, 
and  his  dedication  to  good  government  to 
be  unshakable.  He  has  become  one  of 
the  outstanding  leaders  of  West  Texas. 
His  energetic  work  in  community  activ- 
ities and  his  broadminded  direction  as 
a  business  leader  are  bellwethers  of  good 
things  to  come— a  higher  level  of  pros- 
perity for  all  Texans. 

The  activities  of  Joe  Yarbrough,  his 
firm,  and  its  history  are  the  subjects  of 
an  article  published  on  June  9,  1964.  in 
the  El  Paso  Herald  Post.  The  Utle  of 
the  article  is  "Small  Job  Leads  to  $1  Mil- 
lion Business."  I  ask  that  this  success 
story  of  an  outstanding  business  and 
community  leader  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  El  Paso  (Tex  (  Herald -Post 

June  9,  19641 

S»«ALL  Job  Leads  to  $1  Million  Bisiness 

<By  Jane  Pemberton  i 
When  the  buUdlng  history  of  El  Paso  is 
written,  the  name  of  Joe  Yarbrough.  con- 
tractor, wUl  loom  large  on  the  pages  Since 
the  mid  forUes  Mr.  Yarbrough  has  built  hun- 
dreds of  residential  homes  and  commercial 
buildings  and  apartments  in  this  area 

He  recenUy  completed  the  new  Tahltlan 
Apartments  In  Montrose  Court,  and  has  28 
new  apartment  units  under  construction  on 
FYeeway  East  Last  year  he  finished  some  80 
apartments. 

A  portion  of  the  Tahllian  Aparimenls  have 
iilready  been  re-leased  to  the  El  Paso  Sun 
Kings  on  a  year-round  basis 

But  probably  Mr.  Yarbrough's  biggest  and 
most  successful  construction  Job  was  build- 
ing a  two-l>edroom  house  into  a  business 
worth  more  than  $1  million 

"I  started  building  myself  a  bouse  on 
North  Loop  Drive  It  was  Just  a  small,  two- 
bedroom  home."  Mr  Yarbrough  recalls, 
"Somebody  came  along  and  wanted  to  buy 
it  at  a  profit,  so  I  sold  it  and  started  another, 
and  that  started  the  ball  rolling  " 


His  first  large  building  project  was  60 
houses  in  Pasodale  addition  built  In  1948-49. 

Perhaps  the  real  Horatio  Alger  note  In  Mr. 
Yarbrough-s  story  1«  the  fact  that  he  learned 
caroentry  and  had  Ws  only  experience  with 
It  in  a  CCC  camp  from  1937  untU  1939.  Hi« 
bufllnees  acumen  and  ability  carried  him  tiie 
rest  of  the  way  to  the  top  of  the  construction 

field.  ,      ,„^„ 

Mr  Yarbrough  came  to  El  Paso  in  1943 
from  Tyler,  Tex.,  where  he  formerly  owned  a 
cafe  on  arrival  here  he  was  employed  with 
the   Civil   Aeronautics   Administration. 

Perhaps  his  best-known  and  largest  hous- 
ing development  is  In  the  Scot*dale-Stone- 
haven  Park  area,  where  some  of  the  homes 
are  in  the  $40,000  class.  He  also  dejf^^P*^ 
the  plush  Desert  HlUs  section  where  his  own 
luxurious  home  Is  located  at  No   9540. 

The  handsome  four-bedroom,  four-bath 
home  is  a  big  leap  from  the  original  two- 
Sedroom  which  started  Mr.  Yarbrough  In 
business.  It  has  a  raised  living  'oom-  lower 
level  den  with  huge  fireplace,  roomy  kitchen 
with  all  imaginable  built-lns,  big  patio  and 
private  swimming  pool.  The  pool  has  it* 
own  dressing  rooms  and  showers. 

The  house  Is  built  high  on  a  hill  in  north- 
east El  Paso,  and  has  a  magnificent  view  of 
lights  spread  out  at  night  across  the  lower 

valley. 

Mr.  Yarbroughs  commercial  construction 
includes  the  Scotsdale  and  Ranchland  Hills 
shopping  centers,  four  16-store  drlve-ln  mar- 
ked numerous  filling  stations  and  the  new 
General  Electric  building  on  Montana  Ave- 
nue near  Ashley's  food  plant. 

His  office  and  supervisory  staff  Is  com- 
posed of  16  persons,  with  offices  located  at 
1812  Hunter  Road.  This  year  the  firm 
started  56  houses,  with  an  overall  average 
value  of  $20,000  each. 

Mr  Yarbrough  Is  married  and  has  four 
attractive  daughters,  Linda  Jo,  18,  a  frwh- 
man  at  Southern  Methodist  University 
Diane  16  a  sophomore  at  Eastwood  High 
where  she  Is  leader  of  the  Troopcrett«B, 
Shirley,  13.  and  Claudette,  11,  who  attend 
Scotsdale  Elementary  School. 

Both  Mr.  Yarbrough  and  his  wife  take  an 
active  Interest  In  politics,  and  this  year  he 
served  as  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough's  El 
Paso  campaign  manager.  He  is  also  a  Dem- 
ocratic precinct  chairman. 

Community  service  is  also  high  on  the  list 
of  Mr.  Yarbrough's  activities.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  public  service  board,  the  hospital 
district  board  of  managers,  and  a  director  of 
Bassett  National  Bank.  He  serves  on  the 
board  of  trustees  of  St.  Luke's  Methodist 
Church,  and  Is  a  member  of  Home  Builders 
Association,  Elks  Lodge,  and  the  Ysleta 
Masonic  Lodge. 


Johnson  Shoots  From  the  Ship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLrNOlS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6, 1964 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  overheard  two  of  my  colleagues 
talking  about  President  Johnson.  The 
first  Member  asked.  "How  is  the  Presi- 
dent doing?"  The  second  replied,  "Oh, 
he's  doing  extremely." 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Johnson  must 
be  reading  Senator  Goldwater's  speeches 
and  has  finally  decided  to  act.  On  this 
point,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude the  following  two  editorials : 


Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  DC, 
Aug.  6,  19641 
Vietnam  Events  Back  Goldwatd 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Prom   the    wat<T8   of   the   far    Pacific   has 
come   a   piece  of   news   that,   oddly   enough, 
clartfles  a  lot  of  the  debate  surrounding  the 
Johnson-Goldwater    political    campaign. 

A  UJ8.  Navy  destroyer  was  attacked  by 
armed  vessels  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
fought  ijack  immedUtcly.  The  enemy  ships 
were  repulsed  and  one  was  put  out  of  ac- 
tion. There  was  no  telephone  call  to  Wash- 
ington to  ask  the  civilian  Commander  In 
Chief  in  the  White  House  what  to  do.  The 
naval  commander  "in  the  field"  had  to  n&e 
his  own  discretion,  and  he  quickly  ordered 
the  firing  of  his  ship's  guns. 

President  Johnson  not  only  confirmed  at 
once  the  field  commander's  right  to  shoot 
back,  but  has  since  supplemented  instruc- 
tions to  the  naval  forces  with  orders  to  de- 
stroy any  enemy  ships  that  attack  them  in 
International  waters.  (He  has  also  ordered 
our  fighter-bombers  to  seek  out  and  destroy 
the  enemy  PT  boats  following  a  second  at- 
tack by  them.) 

This  Is  analogous  to  what  Senator  Ouirj- 
water   the  Republican  presidential  nominee 
has    been    saying    about    instructions    that 
should  be   given   to  the  commander  of   our 
forces  in   Europe.     Yet  he  has  been  bitterly 
assaUed   by    Secretary    of   Commerce    Hodges 
and    Secretary    of    Agriculture    Freeman    as 
trlgger-liappy,    as    "reckless."    and    as    being 
ready  to  plunge  America  Into  a  nuclear  war 
All  that  the  Arizona  Senator   has  said   1= 
that    the    supreme    commander     of    NATO 
should   have  direct  command  over  the   u.r- 
tlcal   nuclear  weapons  which   are   a   part   of 
the  battlefield  arsenal  of  NATO  forces  In  Eu- 
rope    These,  of  course,  aren't  the  same  thing 
as  mammoth  nuclear  bomte,  but  are  essen- 
tially artillery  pieces  of  one  kind  c«-  another 
wtlh  nuclear  warheads  of  generally  low-yield 
power      They  are  designed  not   to  wipe  out 
vast   areas  but   to  be  effective   in   deterring 
the   advance  of  enemy  armies.     Frequently 
only    the    commander    on    the    scene    wovud 
know  when  they  should  be  used. 

Senator  Goldwatkr  on  July  13  said  1 
have  suggested  that  we  never  remove  this  re- 
sponsibility from  the  President,  but  that 
the  commander  of  NATO  have  a  little  more 
leeway  In  the  election  of  weapons  and  the 
timeliness  of  the  weapons." 

All  that  Senator  Goldwatkr  has  urged  ha.^ 
now  been  confirmed  In  principle  by  Mr 
Johnson  in  Issuing  a  blanket  Instruction  to 
the  Navy  "to  attack  any  force  which  attacks 
them  in  international  waters,  and  to  attack 
with  the  objective  not  only  of  driving  of.  the 
forces  but  of  destroying  it." 

It  Is  pti^lng  why  Senator  Goldwatxp. 
should  have  been  so  vehemently  criticized  for 
recommending  the  same  kind  of  discretion 
for  the  commander  In  the  field  as  Mr  John- 
son has  authorized.  The  only  explanation  is 
that  the  criticism  serves  as  a  political  gim- 
mick to  try  to  scare  people  and  make  them 
believe  that  the  Arizona  Senator  would  if 
elected  President,  plunge  the  country  into  a 
nuclear  war. 

Senator  Humphret,  of  Minnesota,  who  is 
being  mentioned  for  the  vice  presidential 
nomination  on  the  Democratic  ticket  said 
only  last  Sunday  on  the  CBS  "Face  the  Na- 
tion" broadcast  that  the  American  people 
would  rather  not  have  a  man  as  President 
"who  Is  uncertain,  has  a  nervoiis  finger  on  the 
nuclear  trigger,  and  may  very  well  give  an 
Irrational  response  to  an  international 
crisis  "  He  said  that  to  avoid  this  the  people 
should  vote  for  Mr.  Johnson.  The  Minne- 
sota Senator's  characterlwitlon  of  Senator 
Goldwatkk  was  most  unfortunate,  and  It  may 
be  he  had  not  read  the  correct  version  of 
what  the  Arizona  Senator  really  has  said. 

Last    Sunday,   Representative   Muakr.   the 
Republican    vice   presidential    nominee,   was 
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talking  about   this  very  point  on  the  ABO 
program.  "Issues  and  Answers."     He  said: 

"Senator  Oouiwatbi  Is  not  as  misunder- 
stood. In  my  Judgment,  as  he  Is  mlare- 
ported.  In  other  words,  you  can  remember 
the  statement  he  made  In  connection  with 
the  defoliation  of  the  (supply)  lines.  And  he 
said  there  are  five  or  six  things  you  could  do, 
and  one  of  them  might  be  the  use  of  low- 
yield  atom  bombs  In  the  defoliation  of  the 
cover  In  the  Interdiction  of  the  supply  lines 
In  Cambodia,  Laos,  North  Vietnam.  Into 
South  Vietnam.  He  quickly  said:  'We  prob- 
ably wouldn't  do  any  of  these  things' — you 
remember  that — but  the  headlines  In  the 
newspapers  the  next  day  were:  'Goldwater 
would  use  atom  bombs.'  " 

Actually,  one  of  the  wire  services  had  er- 
roneously reported  Senator  Ooldwatek  as 
having  proposed  the  use  of  nuclear  bombe  to 
defoliate  the  enemy's  protection  cover.  But 
even  after  this  was  denied  and  the  actual 
stenographic  text  of  what  the  Senator  had 
said  was  published  widely,  two  Cabinet  offi- 
cers repeated  the  charge  Just  the  same  In 
subsequent  speeches.  So  when  the  reporting 
errors  have  been  corrected,  the  press  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  distortions  made  by  the 
politicians  on  the  stump,  who  either  haven't 
read  or  have  chosen  to  disregard  the  factual 
statements    published. 


August  6 


(From  the  Peoria  (III.)   Journal  Star.  .\ug    4. 

19641 

What  We  Don't  Know 

We  would  give  much  to  ktiow  what  Is  really 
happening  in,  around,  and  off  the  coast  of 
Nc«-th  Vietnam  these  days,  but  it  is  a  bit  too 
much  to  expect  us  to  swallow  the  Oovern- 
ment  announcements  whole. 

Unfortunately  it  Is  hard  to  be  sure  that 
Washington  leaders  up  to  and  Inoludlng  the 
President  of  the  United  States  have  suddenly 
conquered  the  habit  of  feeding  us  anything 
and  everything  but  the  truth  about  American 
policies  and  activities  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

It  Is  now  crystal  clear  that  the  United 
States  via  its  secret  agents  and  Its  secret 
funds  was  behind  the  fouled  up  revolt  In 
Indonesia  a  few  years  back  which  we  blandly 
passed  off  as  some  strange  and  unknown 
Incident   in   a  far  off  part  of  the   world. 

We  now  know  that  while  we  were  negotiat- 
ing for  a  neutral  I^os  and  making  great 
peace  talks  in  the  United  States,  we  were 
with  the  other  secret  hand  shoving  money  at 
the  rightist  general  as  he  refused  to  go  along 
with  the  deal.  (Then,  when  we  lost  our  shirts 
on  the  Plain  de  Jarres.  we  stopped  the  cash, 
made  the  deal  with  the  Russians,  and  did 
support  a  neutralization.) 

We  now   know  that  we  are  still  playing  a 

heavy    hand    in    South    Vietnam    and    Laos 

•    •    •  Including  the  revolt  and  coup  against 

Diem   in  Vietnam   in  which   he  was  a.ssassi- 

nated. 

We  remember  the  denials  about  the  Cuban 
invasion,  which  was  organized  and  financed 
and  directed  not  by  the  e.xUe  conunlttee  but 
directly  from  Washlngt<.)n. 

We  remember  the  denials  about  the  missile 
buildup  In  Cuba  when  we  now  know  the 
Government  actually  had  direct,  eyewitness 
testimony  from  a  trained  U  S.  CIA  a^ent  In 
addition  to  its  early  phottjs.  plus  an  assess- 
ment that  the  known  missile  sites  for  AA 
could  have  no  purpose  or  use  except  to  defend 
larger  insUillations. 

We  remember  the  denials  of  a  loss  of  .\merl- 
can  lives  In  the  Bay  of  pigs  which  persisted 
even  after  we  admitted  re.«ponslblIlty  for  that 
effort,  pursued  even  to  the  point  of  giving 
the  bereaved  widows  and  mothers  of  these 
men  who  died  carrying  out  the  Instructions 
of  this  Government  a  merry.  ruthle.ss  run- 
around  from  the  CIA  to  the  Pentagon  to  the 
White  House  and  back. 

In  short,  we  have  consistently  used  the 
public  "face"  and  comments  not  to  give  the 
American  people  the  truth  about   US    pol- 


icies and  adyenturas,  but  to  co^er  up  what 
we  are  aatumltf  doing. 

So,  we  can  otUy  wonder  what  really  hap- 
pened there  and  wtat  really  Is  happening, 
and  why  the  story  that  has  been  given  out 
was  givan  ovt. 

Maybe  because  It  did  happen  as  reported, 
partly. 

Is  It  all  that  happened  if  so? 

And  is  there  some  other  purpose  in  the 
story  and  pronouncement?  Does  It  serve 
to  cover  up  some  otiier  activity  we  are  carry- 
ing on.  even  as  we  ploiisly  deny  any  Intention 
of  striking  at  Nortk  Vietnam,  and  describe 
such  talk  as  "irresponsible"  and  "adventur- 
ous?" 

On  the  basis  of  past  experience,  we  can't 
help  but  wonder. 


Do{^  Food  Is  Finding  Human  Market 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THF  .SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  6.  1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly we  have  been  concerned  about  those 
with  incomes  below  the  arbitrary  p>overty 
line  of  $3,000  a  year.  Among  them  are 
a  great  many  of  our  elderly.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  60  percent  of  the 
IV2  million  persons  over  72  who  are 
not  covered  by  social  security  benefits  are 
on  old  af-e  assistance  programs. 

In  submitting  to  the  Senate  an  amend- 
ment which  I  intend  to  offer  to  the  social 
security  bill  now  before  the  Finance 
Committee.  I  made  reference  today  to  a 
report  that  poverty-stricken  elderly  peo- 
ple are  buying  dog  food  for  their  own  use, 
in  order  to  stretch  tlieir  food  dollar. 
While  I  did  not  cite  a  source,  except  in 
a  general  way,  I  wish  now  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  editorial  dealing 
with  this  matter  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  It  Is  taken  from 
the  August  1  Issue  of  Health  Bulletin, 
published  by  the  Rodale  Press,  of  Em- 
maus.  Pa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Doo  Pood  Is  Finding  Human  Market 

Inez  Robb,  the  plain-spoken  columnist 
whose  writings  are  syndicated  In  many  news- 
pai)ers.  wrote  last  week  that  many  older 
Americans  living  on  small  pensions  are  buy- 
ing dog  fcxxl  for  their  own  use.  She  claims 
that  supermarket  clerks  are  now  accustomed 
to  the  siKht  of  old  people — including  those 
known  not  to  keep  pet.s  loading  their  shop- 
ping carts  with  cans  of  dog  food.  Price  is 
the  main  attnvctlon  of  pet  ftxxl  for  people  liv- 
ing on  the  brink  of  poverty.  They  can  buy 
nutritious  and  often  ta.sty  meat  products  In 
pet  f<KXl  form  for  less  than  20  cents  a  p<:)und 
for  .some  brands 

Price  Is  not  the  only  appeal  of  pet  foods, 
however.  Nutritional  value  Is  given  great 
emphasis  In  the  processing,  labeling,  and  ad- 
vertising of  pet  foods,  and.  without  a  doubt, 
low-income  consumers  have  become  con- 
vinced that  they  can  use  them  to  secure  bet- 
ter nourishment  at  lower  cost.  A  quick  look 
at  the  label  of  a  dogfood  can  will  show  that 
In  terms  of  vitamin  and  mineral  values  it 
has  much  more  to  offer  than  many  varieties 
of  foods  packed  specifically  for  humans.  In 
addition  to  meat  byproducts,  the  most  com- 
mon  Ingredient.  dogfiKxls  contain  such  nu- 


tritious IngredlenU  as  pork  Uver,  soybean, 
bonemeal,  yeast,  aUalfa  meal,  and  vltam^ 
A  and  B  supplements.  AocentuaUng  thrtt 
nutritional  superiority  over  human  foodsi, 
the  fact  that  laws  require  animal  foods  to 
carry  complete  analyses  of  slgnlGcant  nutil 
ents.  Human  foods  have  no  such  requiie] 
ment.  Most  people  are  far  more  knowledire' 
able  about  what  their  dog  Is  eating  Um 
afcK>ut  the  food  they  put  on  their  own  table* 
Other  facts  on  dogfood  labels  also  »aa 
to  their  human  appeal.  Many  carry  legen<U 
saying  that  they  are  packed  under  the  con- 
tinuous supervision  and  Inspection  of  the 
US  Department  of  Agriculture.  ApparenUy 
many  people  assume  that  means  that  pack- 
ing  plants  are  kept  clean  and  diseased  ani- 
mals  are  screened  out — conditions  which 
would  make  the  finished  product  acceptable 
for  human  use.  Even  recipes  now  used  for 
dogfoods  are  calculated  to  make  taste  buds 
snap  to  attention.  One  brand  features  mest- 
balis  in  tomato  gravy.  The  label  shows  a 
color  Ulufitratlon  of  the  prodxict  that  Is  at- 
tractive enough  to  grace  the  food  secUoo  cC 
a  woman's  magazine.  Dogfood  brands  also 
offer  such  select  human  foods  as  lamb 
chicken,  and  liver 

Perhaps  there  is  a  lesson  here  for  packen 
of  human  food.  It  oould  be  that  a  vast 
market  exists  among  our  aging  and  low- 
income  population  for  canned  foods  that 
are  packed  with  low-cost  protein  and  vitamin 
and  mineral  supplements  Instead  of  the  arti- 
ficial tomfoolery  that  is  characteristic  of  so 
many  sxipermarket  products. 


Basic  Step  to  the  Moon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Auffust  6.  1964 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  importance  of  the  Ranger  7  space- 
craft accomplishment  in  taking  pictures 
of  the  moon  cannot  be  underestimated. 
It  represents  a  key  step  In  our  national 
space  •  program  in  sending  men  to  the 
moon  in  this  decade.  A  recent  article  In 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  aptly  describes 
the  significance  of  this  accomplishment: 

Basic  Step  to  the  Moon 
There  Is  a  subdued  quality  about  elation 
of  American  space  scientists  over  the  thor- 
oughgoing success  of  the  13th  try  by  the 
United  States  to  expand  mankind's  knowl- 
edge of  the  surface  of  the  moon,  which  U 
understandable  in  the  light  of  the  disap- 
pointments that  have  resulted  from  all  our 
previous  etforts. 

To  be  sure.  IIurrLs  M  Schurmeler.  Ranger 
project  manager,  is  said  to  have  looked 
"ecsUitic  '"  And  Dr.  William  H.  Pickering, 
Director  of  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  in 
Pasadena,  much  criticized  for  past  failures, 
h;is  proclaimed  that  "this  was  a  text-book 
operation  "  But  we  like  much  better  the  re- 
action of  Kenneth  Gatland,  vice  president  of 
the  British  Interplanetary  Society,  who  called 
the  US.  moonshot  "a  stupendous  achieve- 
ment" 

That  Is  exactly  what  It  was.  and  nothing 
that  has  gone  before  can  Uke  away  from  lU 
present  and  future  lmf>ortance. 

President  John.son's  message  of  congratula- 
tions to  all  who  helped  with  this  project  re- 
fiects  the  pride  of  the  whole  country.  The 
pictures  transmitted  back  to  the  earth  may 
not  provide  all  the  answers  we  need  to  go 
ahead  full  speed  with  preparations  for  land- 
ing   a   piloted   space    vehicle    on    the   moon's 
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.nrfftce  but  they  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  necessary  information  can  be  ob- 
tained    and  soon  will  be.  ... 

It  Isn't  only  the  U.S.  moon  experiment 
♦hat  have  run  Into  trouble,  as  President 
Johnson  pointed  out  The  Russians  have 
d^en  as  secretive  about  their  moon  failures 
!J  about  the  actual  space  knowledge  they  are 
accumulating.  Our  American  space  scientists 
have    no    such   secrets. 

That  may  well  be  one  reason  why  thLs 
•basic  step"  as  President  Johnson  calls  It 
„L  finally  accomplished— before  anything 
nearly  so  impressive  could  be  announced 
from  MOSCOW.  We  expect  that  from  this 
point  on  the  prowess  of  our  space  scientisUs 
will   look   better  and   better 

One  perfect  shot  in  a  baker's  dozen  may 
not  seem  like  so  much  to  boast  about,  but  it 
Isn't  half  bad  for  beginners,  and  the  US 
U  onlv  beginning  in  space  The  world  hasn  t 
seen  anything  yet  Walt  until  that  next 
moonshot 

A  Day  To  Honor  the  Late  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy— A  Truly  Great  Leader  of 
Modem  Times 
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EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 


or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  6.  1964 
'  Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
that  tragic  day  of  November  22,  1963. 
when  the  citizens  of  all  the  United  States 
gasped  their  unbelief  before  shedding 
unashamed  tears  over  Uie  grievous  and 
untimely  death  of  our  lat«  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy— ■when,  in- 
deed the  pulse  of  the  entire  world 
slowed  to  a  feeble  beat  with  the  shock  of 
that  tragic  event — since  that  moment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  many  proposals  have  been 
made  to  commemorate  the  life  and  serv- 
ice to  his  country  of  one  of  our  truly 
proat  leaders  of  modern  times. 

Some  of  those  proposals  have  already 
taken  form  In  the  permanence  of  con- 
crete and  marble  and  other  materials 
used  in   the  building  of  hospitals   and 
schools  and  streets.    Others  will  have  na- 
tional  influence  and  importance  in   the 
lives  of  all  Americans— the  John  F  Ken- 
nedy Library  in  Boston  and  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  PerforminR  Arts 
in  the  NaUon's  Capital.     We  have  Cape 
Kennedy    in    Florida    and   the    John   F. 
Kennedy    Airport    in   New    York     The 
Kennedy  postage  stamp  and  tlie  Ken- 
nedy half  dollar  will  forever  remind  us 
of  the  great  man  who  was  our  35th  Presi- 
dent.    Around  the  world,  nations  great 
and  small  have  honored  a  beloved  leader 
bv  naming  streets  and  parks  and  schools 
and  hospitals  for  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy.   In  England  a  part  of  Runnymede 
Park,  where  a  monument  is  planned  for 
our    late    President,    was    given    to    the 
United  States.     John  F.   Kennedy  does 
not  lack  for  reminders  of  his  life  and 
service  throughout  the  world. 

Yet,  in  the  course  of  time,  those  of 
us  who  daily  pass  the  buildings  and 
memorials  and  monuments  which  com- 
memorate the  life  of  a  great  man  some- 
times tend  to  forget  the  man  the  edifice 


honors.  As  days  become  years  and  years 
decades,  we  humanly  and  prosaically  fail 
to  recall  the  reason  for  the  building  of  or 
the  naming  of  the  structure.  That  Is 
why,  it  seems  to  me,  the  setting  aside  of 
a  day  each  year — a  special  day  which 
becomes  a  notable  day— would  be  fitting 
and  appropriate  to  honor  the  memory  of 
the  late  President  of  the  United  States, 
John  F.  Kennedy.  Unlike  a  building  or 
an  area  or  a  coin,  we  would  never  get 
so  used  to  it  that  it  would  become  com- 
monplace enough  for  us  to  forget  its  rea- 
son for  being. 

Earlier  this  year.  Alderman  Joseph  P. 
Roddy  of  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Alder- 
men offered  a  resolution  proposing  that 
the  fourth  Sunday  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember of  every  year  be  declared  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Day.     That  resolu- 
tion was  approved  by  the  St.  Louis  Board 
of  Aldermen,  the  governing  body  of  the 
city  of  St.  Louis.     It  seems  to  me  that 
designation  of  that  particular  Sunday  of 
each  year  would  be  a  fitting  day  to  "lec- 
ognize   and   appropriately   observe"   our 
remembrance  of  an  outstanding  figure 
in  our  history  whose  death  in  the  month 
of  November  left  only  grief  in  the  hearts 
of  Americans.     Alderman  Roddy's  pro- 
posal, adopted  as  City  of  St.  Louis  Reso- 
lution 55,  and  signed  by  Donald  Gunn. 
president:  and  Frank  C    Boland.  clerk; 
and  which  was  the  basis  for  the  House 
joint  resolution  I  have  today  introduced, 
is  as  follows : 

CiTT    or    St     Louis    Rf-soi  ution    55 
Whereas  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the  late 
President  of  the  United  States,  gave  his  life 
by  assassination,  for  his  country;  and 

"whereas  the  same  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy has  been  acclaimed  by  able,  clear- 
thinking  men  as  the  greatest  leader  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  of  modern   times; 

and 

Whereas  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a 
literal  champion  of  freedom  and  Justice  for 
all  and  a  figurative  symbol  of  liberty  for  the 
whole  world  and  In  particular  to  those  in  his 
own  country  heretofore  denied  its  blessings; 

and 

Whereas  John  F1t?gerald  Kennedy  lifted 
the  hope  of  oppressed  people  in  all  parts 
of  every  continent;  and 

Whereas  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  despite 
many  personal  afflictions  during  his  brief 
life,  met  everv  crisis  of  the  times  with  courage 
and  honor,  "distinguishing  himself  in  the 
armed  services  in  World  War  II,  as  a  Con- 
gressman, Senator,  and  finally  as  President 
of  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  among 
his  many  accomplishments  as  U  S  President, 
checked  "communism  in  Berlin,  in  Cuba,  and 
in  other  threatening  areas;  negotiated  the 
ban  on  atmospheric  atom  bomb  tests;  was 
solicitous  for  help  to  the  aged;  promoted 
the  cause  of  tax  relief  for  the  needy,  and  time 
without  number  provided  outstanding  lead- 
ership in  economic,  military,  and  labor 
forums  ever  carrving  a  torch  for  full  enjoy- 
ment by  all  of  every  civil  right  guaranteed 
by  the  U.S.  Constitution;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  traditional  In  the 
United  States  to  commemorate  the  memory 
of  our  truly  great  leaders  according  them 
sisecial  days  as  evidenced  by  Washington. 
Jefferson,  and  Lincoln  Days,  and 

Whereas  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy's  stat- 
ure, ability,  achievement,  and  martyred  sac- 
rifice entitles  him  to  be  so  honored  and 
commemorated  and  remembered;  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of 
the  City  of  St  Louis,  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 


which  State  gave  our  mighty  Nation  the 
venerable  Harry  S.  Truman,  honorably  re- 
quests that  Missouri's  capable  delegation  In 
the  U.S.  Congress  Including  the  Honorable 
Stuart  Symington  and  Kdwakd  V.  Long,  Sen- 
ators, together  with  St.  Louis'  Representa- 
tives Frank  KAasTKN  and  Ueonob  Sxtlisvan 
initiate  all  necessary  steps  and  actions  to- 
ward having  the  fourth  Stinday  in  Novem- 
ber of  every  year  declared  to  be  nationally 
noticed,  recognized,  and  appropriately  ob- 
served as  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Day  and 
that  copies  of  this  resolution,  aside  from 
being  forwarded  to  the  above  named  officials 
also  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  his  brave  bereaved 
widow  and  family. 

Offered  bv  Alderman  Joseph  P  Roddy. 
Donald  Gunn 

President. 
Frank    C.    Boland 
Clerk.  St   Louis  Board  of  Aldermen 


Federal  Exhibit  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^T1V^:S 

Thursday.  August  6.  1964 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  my  distinguished  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Rosenthal,  for  his  fine  speech  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  few  weeks 
ago  on  the  U.S.  Pavilion  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  and  the  exhibits  which  it 
contains. 

As  a  Representative  from  Brooklyn  I 
am  a  close  neighbor  of  the  fair,  and  had 
the  privilege  of  accompanying  President 
Johnson  to  the  ribbon-cutting  ceremony 
at  the  U.S.  Pavilion  on  the  openine  day 
of  the  fair:  April  22  of  this  year. 

I  was  struck  by  the  architectural 
beauty  of  the  building  which  our  Govern- 
ment has  constructed.  I  have  relumed 
on  subsequent  occasions  and  have  been 
equally  impressed  with  the  concept  and 
execution  of  the  exhibits  which  are 
housed  in  this  splendid  structure. 

In  these  times  of  social  turmoil  and 
political  unrest  throughout  the  world  it 
is  noteworthy  that  our  country  ha.s  pro- 
duced an  exhibit  that  represents  the  ma- 
jor issues  of  these  challenging  years.  It 
is  the  mark  of  a  democratic  society  that 
it  constantly  reevaluates  its  problem.^- 
and  its  opp>ortunities. 

The  Federal  exhibit,  which  is  created 
around  the  theme  "Challenge  to  Gieat- 
ness"  will  help  Americans  and  our  for- 
eign visitors  alike  to  better  undei-stand 
the  responsibilities  and  challenges  that 
each  of  us  face  today.  In  our  continued 
efforts  to  expand  the  realities  of  freedom 
there  is  no  better  place  for  Americans  to 
look  than  to  the  heritage  of  our  glorious 
past  and  to  find  there  inspiration  for  our 
unsettled  future. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  which 
has  created  this  imaginative  show  on  the 
New  York  World's  Pair  grounds  deserves 
our  praise  and  our  congratulations. 


AUU 
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Siaf  Tben  an  Old  Soaf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Auffust  6,  1964 

Mr.  FTTQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Talla- 
hassee Democrat,  of  Tallahassee,  Pla., 
published  a  most  thought  provoking  edi- 
torial on  Monday.  August  3.  "Hils  edi- 
torial articulated  a  belief  which  I  believe 
Is  shared  by  the  overwhelming  opinion 
of  Americans  relative  to  the  United 
Nations. 

I  am  asking  that  it  be  reprinted  here 
since  the  Secretary  of  the  United  Nations 
is  In  Washington  today  to  talk  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  we  should  forcefully  carry 
out  the  charter.  To  do  less  Is  to  make  a 
mockery  of  the  entire  United  Nations 
structure.  Now  Is  the  time  to  see  if  the 
United  Nations  will  have  the  Russians 
live  by  the  rules,  and  if  not.  I  say  let  them 
withdraw.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  do 
less. 

The  following  Is  the  editorial: 

Sing   Thxm   an  Old   Song 
All  weekend,  the  words  of  an  old  song  have 
been  popping  sketchlly  to  mind.     They  say 
something  like.  "I  can  get  along  without  you 
very  well  " 

What  recalled  them  Is  the  rejxirt  from 
United  Nations  headquarters  that  Premier 
Khrushchev  Is  threatening  to  withdraw  Rus- 
sia If  lt«  vote  Is  taken  away  for  nonpayment 
of  dues  and  bills.  The  charter  provides  for 
such  action  after  2  years  of  delinquency,  and 
Russia  Is  running  behind. 

The  threat  to  withdraw  doesn't  frighten 
us  We  pray  it  won't  frighten  the  present 
administration  In  Washington  out  of  carry- 
ing through  its  Insl.stence  on  .su.spenslon  of 
Russian  voting  rights  at  the  U.N.  The  same 
action  should  be  pressed  against  other  de- 
faulters. The  Ukraine.  White  Russia,  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland.  Ru- 
mania (all  Red  satellites)  and  Argentina. 
B<.>llvla,  Nationalist  China,  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Haiti,  Paraguay.  Uruguay.  If  the 
Russian  Communl.st  .satellites  Joined  in  with- 
drawing rather  than  pay  or  go  without  votes, 
it  would  remove  eight  key  Communl.st  votes 
from  the  General  Assembly  ;ind  a  whole  lot 
of  dissension,  subversion,  and  obstruction 
from  the  world  forum 

If  these  Communist  nathjns  were  sincerely 
Interested  in  solving  world  problems  by 
proper  dl.scu.sslon  and  comproml.se.  it  might 
be  desirable  to  keep  them  in  the  ortjanlza- 
tion.  It  has  been  perfectly  clear  from  the 
start,  however,  that  they  consider  U.N  mem- 
bership as  nothing  but  a  tool  to  be  used  for 
their  own  gains.  Our  Nation's  folly  has  been 
that  we  have  made  the  Internationalism  of 
the  U  N  a  cornerstone  of  our  foreign  policy 
while  nearly  all  other  nations  see  it  as  an 
Instrument  for  their  nationalist  goals  Yet 
we.  with  only  one  vote,  have  been  paying 
most  of  the  bills,  and  playing  generous  hoet 
to  manipulators  who  use  their  ballots  as  a 
hioc  and  won't  pony  up  for  the  expenses 

.So  lets  evert  every  Influence  we  can  to  get 
other  respectable  nations  to  Join  us  In  forc- 
ing Russia  and  its  satellites  to  pay  up  or  shut 
up.  even  though  It  means  their  bloc  resig- 
nation from  the  U  N.  With  them  out  of  the 
way.  the  UN  might  lose  some  of  lla  futility. 
It  might  become  a  genuine  alliance  of  free- 
cl.im-luving  nations.  With  some  changes  In 
the  charter,  including  a  realistic  reapportion- 
ment of  representation,  it  might  become  such 


a  forc«  for  good  and  such  a  force  against  evil 
In  the  world,  that  it  would  Justify  the  pride 
and  hope  which  some  Idealists  among  us  re- 
tain for  It. 

Keeping  Russia  and  Its  cohorts  In  the  game 
merely  to  maintain  contact  with  them  is  Hie 
a  salesman  playing  poker  with  a  bunch  of 
deadbeat  customers  who  use  marked  cards 
and  cheat  on  the  rules.  It  soon  eats  up  the 
proflte. 

So  let's  force  the  Issue.  If  they'd  rather 
quit  than  play  straight,  let  them  go  home 
with  their  dirty  deck.  We  can  get  along 
without  them  very  well.  In  fact,  there  Is 
another  old  song  coming  to  mind;  "Well  be 
glad  when   you're  gone,  you  rascal  you." 
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The  Unemployment  Paradox 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  6,  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Au- 
gust edition  of  Fortune  ra^azlne  notes 
that  In  spite  of  a  continuing  high  level 
of  unemployment,  signs  of  tightness  in 
certain  areas  of  the  labor  market  have 
been  multiplying.  These  Indicators  In- 
clude a  sharp  increase  in  overtime  hours, 
a  low  unemployment  rate  for  married 
men  and  a  large  increase  in  voluntary 
part-time  workers. 

As  for  the  unemployed  themselves. 
Fortune  iwints  out  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  jobless  are  women  and  young- 
er people.  Many  of  the  rest  have  little 
skill  or  live  in  depressed  areas. 

Trends  In  employment  suggest  that  the 
greatest  p)otential  for  permanent  expan- 
sion of  employment  may  not  always  be 
jobs  of  the  sort  for  which  the  current 
labor  supply  is  suited.  As  Fortune  points 
out.  It  Is  more  likely  that  labor  of  certain 
kinds  may  well  be  in  short  supply  at  the 
same  time  that  suri^luscs  continue  else- 
where In  the  labor  market.  Under  these 
circumstances,  a  high  level  of  total  un- 
employment is  likely  to  be  with  us  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

To  those  In  the  current  administration 
who  would  make  national  economic  pol- 
icies on  the  basis  of  a  high  unemploy- 
ment rate.  Fortune  has  a  wise  word  of 
caution.  The  unemployment  situation  Is 
such  that  the  aggregate  unemployment 
figures  has  lost  much  of  its  significance 
as  a  guide  to  business  personnel  plan- 
ning as  well  as  a  guide  for  national  eco- 
nomic policies. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  wish  to 
insert  the  article  from  Fortune  magazine 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Unemployment  Par.^dox 

Unemployment  has  shown  a  decline  from 
5  8  percent  of  the  la»x;r  force  In  the  spring 
of  1963  to  5  3  percent  in  the  spring  of  1964. 
and  .should  fall  by  at  least  another  one-half 
of  1  percent  by  next  spring  This  would  still 
leave  It  above  the  4  2  percent  average  for 
the  boom  year  of  1956,  and  above  the 
4-percent  target  often  used  for  defining 
a  condition  of  "full  employment."  While 
employment  has  been  rising,  so  has  the  total 
labor  force.  Indeed,  we  may  come  to  face 
the   paradox    of   some   stringencies   of    labor 


while    the    total    unemployment    figure  m. 
mains  above  4  percent.  ™" 

SIGNS    OF   TIGHTNESS 

Signs  of  tightness  in  areas  of  the  Uhw 
market  have  been  multiplying.  Overtljos 
hours  in  manufacturing  now  exceed  thosi 
In  the  boom  of  1956.  The  unemploym«t 
rate  of  married  men  has  dropped  further  la 
the  past  12  months  to  2  8  percent.  ThU  U 
Within  reach  of  the  1956  level,  and  that 
for  craftsmen  has  fallen  to  a  similar  point 
Unemployment  among  unskilled  laborers  U 
still  over  10  percent,  but  has  been  dipping 
significantly.  Meanwhile  the  number  of  vol- 
unUry  part-time  workers  has  grown  by  bo 
percent  since  1956.  and  now  comprises  7,600- 
000.  Each  on  average  works  half  as  many 
hours  as  a  full-time  employee.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  record  number  of  nearly  4  million 
people  held  2  Jobe  last  year. 

There  are  also  signs  of  labor-market  slack 
Among  the  unemployed,  the  proportion  who 
have  had  no  previous  experience  In  Jobs  will 
probably  average  In  excess  of  15  percent  thU 
year  for  the  first  time.  The  number  of 
teenagers  In  the  labor  force  has  been  In- 
creiislng  and  now  runs  to  about  6,600.000 
or  a  quarter  again  as  many  as  In  1956.  One^ 
sixth  of  theee  youngsters  are  out  of  work 
versus  10  percent  then.  The  number  of 
women  in  the  labor  force  has  also  been 
growing  faster  of  late.  Unemployment 
iunong  women  Is  over  5  percent,  though  It 
has  been  easing.  More  than  half  of  all  the 
unemployed.  In  fact,  are  either  women  or 
younger  people.  Many  of  the  rest  have  little 
skill  or  live  In  depressed  areas.  And  there 
are  still  530.000  who  have  been  unemployed 
for  half  a  year  or  more,  versus  230.000  In 
1956.  *^ 

Whether  the  unemployment  rate  will  fall 
faster  than  It  has  been  doing  will  depend 
on  much  more  than  the  state  of  the  economy 
per  se  It  will  also  matter  how  fast  eco- 
nomic rise  opens  up  new  Jobs,  where  they 
are.  and  how  many  new  workers  come  to  seek 
them.  The  total  labor  force  grows  erraU- 
cally:  it  was  on  Its  normal  trend  line  In 
mid- 1961,  then  fell  behind  until  mld-1963, 
and  picked  up  again.  Some  experts  think  It 
may  go  above  Its  normal  trend  line  as  In- 
orea-sed  Job  opportunities  Kue  more  women, 
teenagers,  and  older  men  into  the  market, 
which  would  tend  to  keep  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  up.  Meanwhile,  however,  produc- 
tivity may  diminish  as  the  boom  advances 
and  tills  would  tend  U:>  be  favorable  to  em- 
ployment, at  least  In  the  short  term. 

The  rate  of  gain  in  nonfarm  productivity 
between  1960  and  1963  exceeded  Its  long- 
term  average  This  year  It  has  shown  some 
signs  of  slowing  down,  and  this  may  con- 
tinue as  employers  take  on  less-sklUed  work^ 
ers  and  experience  the  usual  sorts  of  diffi- 
culties In  getting  newly  built  plants  on 
stream  Prcxluctivity  may  also  suffer  as  the 
result  of  changes  In  overall  output.  The 
shift  of  demand  from  defense  output,  which 
has  a  high  value  per  man-hour,  to  more  con- 
sumer g<Mxis.  which  require  more  lower  wage 
sales  employees,  tends  to  pull  productivity 
down. 

GROWTH     SECTORS 

since  1956.  as  well  as  In  the  past  year,  the 
biggest  employment  gains  have  been  scored 
in  trade,  finance,  .servlcea,  and  in  State  and 
local  government  Employment  h;is  changed 
far  less  In  Federal  Government  and  in  In- 
diLstrlal  activities  such  as  manufacturing. 
Within  manufacturing,  nonpr<xluctlon  work- 
ers (professional,  technical,  clerical,  etc.* 
have  been  Increasing  as  much  as  6  percent 
a  year,  but  that  gain  has  now  slowed  down 
t^  about  1  percent  Jobs  for  production 
w..rker.s  have  been  going  up  faster  than  be- 
fore, and  still  more  openings  for  them  may 
appear   as  productivity  gains  slacken 

These  trends  suggest  that  the  greatest  po- 
tentials for  the  permanent  expansion  of  em- 
ployment   may    not    always    be   Jobs    of   the 


._*  for  which  the  current  labor  supply  U 
t^Lid.  It  Is  more  Ukely  that  Ubor  of  certain 
STmay  weU  get  short  at  the  same  Ume 
SitsurpluMs  continue  etaewhere  In  the 
S»or  market,  thus  keeping  the  total  unem- 
^^ent  r»te  abore  4  percent  to  the  fore- 
Sllible  future.  In  this  sense,  the  "aggre- 
^e"  figure  has  loet  much  of  Its  significance 
La  guide  to  business'  own  pereonncl  plan- 
ning and  indeed,  perhaps  for  national  pol- 
jdee  as  well. 
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Potomac  RiTcr  Basra  Project 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MAXTUiND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Auaust  6, 1964 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  study  of  the 
Potomac  River  Is  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive surveys  ever  made  of  a  river 
system.  The  report  and  the  recommen- 
dations, however,  have  proved  to  be 
highly  controversial.  While  I  am  In  fa- 
vor of  many  of  the  recommendations  in- 
cluded in  this  survey  report,  I  have  pub- 
licly stated  on  several  occasions  my  op- 
position to  the  proposal  for  a  high  dam 
on  the  Potomac  at  Seneca,  Md. 

On  September  4.  1963.  David  V.  Auld. 
Director  of  Sanitary  Engineering  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  made  a  report  to 
the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  on  the  survey  indicaUng  his 
doubts  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  poUuUon 
control  features  of  the  plan  particularly 
In  the  case  of  the  Seneca  project.  Just 
recently  he  reiterated  these  views  in  an 
Informal  discussion  of  the  Engineers 
Potomac  River  report  with  the  District 
Commissioners. 

I  believe  Mr.  Auld's  views  are  sound 
and  Include  them  here  for  the  attenUon 
and  consideration  of  my  colleagues: 
STA-rKMKirr  or  David  V.  Attld 
Theee  comments  do  not  reflect  the  official 
view  of  the  Board  of  OommlsBloners  of  the 
District  of  Ooltunbla,  but  are  entirely  my 
own. 

The  plan  \inder  consideration  provides 
for  an  adequate  water  supply  both  In  quan- 
tity and  quaUty.  when  needed,  and  at  rea- 
sonable coet.  Alternates  tovolvtog  dlstiUa- 
tlon  deeallnlzatlon.  and  the  like  are  not  now 
attr^tlve  either  as  to  cost  or  feasibility  and 
In  my  Judgment  would  not  provide  a  sound 
basis  on  which  to  predicate  a  plan  for  a 
future  public  water  supply  at  metropolitan 
dimensions.  Based  on  present  knowledge 
and  practice  the  water  supply  proposals  are 
entirely  reasonable. 

The  pollution  control  features  of  the  plan 
for  the  Potomac  at  'Washington  are  predi- 
cated on  more  Umlted  experience  than  are 
those  for  water  supply.  I  am.  therefore, 
unable  to  evaluate  them  with  equal  cer- 
tainty The  natural  forces  which  come  Into 
play  are  so  complex  and  the  understanding 
of  them  Is  so  meager  that  at  the  moment 
one  must  rely  largely  on  conjecture  as  to 
the  size  and  nature  of  the  benefits  which 
would  accrue  from  the  tocreased  flows  pro- 
posed This  Is  not  to  say  that  flow  augmen- 
tation for  water  quality  improvement  to 
urKleslrable. 

I  believe  the  overall  plan  should  be  ap- 
proved in  principle.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  the  individual  projects  for  pollution 
control    of    the    lower    Potomac    should    go 


toio  the  construction  stage  nntU  the  river's 
behavior  Is  more  fully  comprehended  and 
other  pollution  control  altematlvee  have 
been  exhausted-  Time  will  be  required  for 
such  studies  and  Investigations.  Irreplace- 
able damsltes  could  be  lost  during  such 
an  Interval.  For  this  reason  I  beUeve  that 
some,  and  possibly  all  of  the  likely  sites 
should  be  placed  imder  some  form  o*  con- 
trol eo  they  may  be  preserved  against  the 
time  of  future  need. 

I  urge  that  the  plan  be  transmitted  to 
the  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
study  and  report.  Only  by  this  means  wUl 
It  be  possible  to  secure  the  fully  mature 
advice  which  will  be  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  final  decisions.  Also,  only 
by  this  means  wUl  It  be  possible  to  secure 
the  view  of  many  others  who,  like  me,  are 
deeply  toterested  In  the  Potomac  but  before 
whom  the  plan  has  not  so  far  been  placed 
officially. 


Antipoverty  Legislation  a  Blueprint  for 
Confnnon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   UAJHOZB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  6. 1964 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow the  House  will  vote  on  the  so- 
called  anUpoverty  bill.  Last  Saturday's 
Chicago  Dally  News  had  a  column  by 
the  distinguished  writer  A.  T.  Burch.  who 
devoted  his  column  to  pointing  out  the 
confusion  inherent  In  this  legislation.  I 
would  certainly  hope  that  the  Members 
will  ponder  this  article  seriously  despite 
the  fact  that  their  arms  are  twisted  be- 
fore they  cast  their  ballots  on  this 
measure, 
•nie  article  follows: 

AB     A.     T.     BTTacH     Sixs    It:     Antipovibtt 
LKjisuiTiow  A  Bi^vrmiirr  rem  CoKnraioK 
The  TJJB.  Government  has  several  agencies 
whose  purix»e  Is  to  protect  the  consumer. 

One  of  them  Is  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion an  Independent  agency.  It  U  con- 
cerned among  other  things,  'with  prevent- 
ing and  punishing  misrepresentation  in 
packaging,  lat>ellng.  and  advertising. 

If  this  commission  had  Jurisdiction  over 
Presidential  programa  and  acts  of  Congress, 
I  would  expect  It  to  take  severe  meastires 
against  the  labeling,  packaging,  and  adver- 
tising of  the  smtlpoverty  bill. 

This  bUl  i>as8e<l  ^^^  Senate  early  this  week 
and  Is  awaiting  action  In  the  House. 

In  the  view  of  Representative  Prna 
F^ELiNGmrrsxN.  Republican,  of  New  Jersey, 
some  of  the  bUl's  contents  are  dangerous. 

FRELrNGHtrrsrw  believes  that  the  director 
of  the  program,  if  It  becomes  law,  has  the 
power  and  Intention  to  spend  large  sums  In 
New  Tork  In  a  way  that  would  undermine 
the  authority  of  the  mayor.  His  views  were 
reported  In  Chicago's  American  last  Uonday 
by  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott.  They  are 
contradicted  Ijy  members  of  the  staff  of  R. 
Sargent  Shrlver,  who  will  direct  the  program 
If  It  Is  adopted. 

PaELiNOHUTSKN,  accordlng  to  Allen-Scott, 
believes  that  Shrlver  brought  about  the 
merger  of  two  of  the  newer  and  more  ex- 
tremist clvU  rights  groups  In  New  York— 
Haryou  and  ACT. 

Shrlver  was  able  to  do  this,  according  to 
these  critics,  by  promising  that  HARTOU- 
ACT  would  have  a  large  share  of  responslbU- 
ity  If  XK)t  control,  of  $100  million  to  be 
bestowed  on  the  Harlem  area  of  Manhattan 
Island  If  the  antipoverty  bill  is  enacted. 


Both  these  organizations  have,  with  others. 
Insistently  demanded  the  removal  of  New 
York's  chief  o*  police  because  of  the  brtxtallty 
the  force  Is  alleged  to  have  used  in  suppress- 
ing the  bloody  Harlem  rioting  and  prokmfed 
looting.  FariJWOHxrrsnf  believes  this  woxild 
damage  the  authority  of  the  local  govern- 
ment, and  he  objects  to  rewarding  thoee  who 
IM-opose  It. 

I  'was  unable  to  reach  Shrlver  personally, 
but  I  was  assured  by  a  member  of  hU  staff 
that  Frkunchtttsin's  assumptions  are  un- 
true.    He  did  not  deny  that  these  organlaa- 
tions  might  be  given  a  share  of  responsi- 
bility to  spending  whatever  money  might  be 
allocated  to  Harlem  under  the  antipoverty 
bUl.    He  did  deny  that  Shrlver  'was  respon- 
sible for  their  merger,  which,  he  said,  had 
been  contemplated  long  before  the  pendtog 
bUl  was  Introduced.     Other  sources  express 
doubt  that  such  a  merger  has  been  achieved. 
LTTTLx  LncTTATioN  or  mxacTOS 
Even    if    Representative    FEKLiwcHTnrsxN's 
views  are   exaggerated   and  Inaccurate,  the 
inqtilrlee   they   prompted   me   to  make   did 
confirm   the   fact   that   the  Director   of   the 
antipoverty  program  would  have  wide  dis- 
cretion to  aUocate  public  money  to  unoffi- 
cial, private  groups. 

In  the  original  antipoverty  bUl,  there  seem 
to  be  virtually  no  legal  limits  to  the  Direc- 
tor's discretion  or  caprice.  However,  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate  shortiy 
befcK-e  the  bill  passed  that  CSiamber  does 
set  up  one  new  limitation.  A  prtH>oeal  under 
this  bill  to  allocate  money  to  a  private 
agency,  I  was  told,  may  be  vetoed  by  the 
Governor  of  a  State  where  the  money  is  to 
be  spent.  If  he  acts  within  80  days. 

This  is  no  absolute  guarantee  against  ap- 
propriating money  to  private  groupe  in  what- 
ever way  seems  most  likely  to  achieve  a  par- 
tisan poUtlcal  purpose.  The  Director  of  the 
program  and  the  Governors  of  some  States 
will  be  memlJers  of  the  same  party,  under 
any  administration. 

Shrlver  may  be  a  man  of  such  nonpoUtlcal 
purpose,  such  totegrlty  and  pure  ideals,  that 
he  would  never  entertato  such  a  thought. 
Even  so,  he  will  not  be  Director  of  the  pro- 
gram forever;  but  the  program,  onoe  started, 
may  go  on  for  a  very  long  time.  We  should 
not  rely  solely  on  his  character  to  repair 
defects  to  the  law. 

Shriver'B  assistant  told  me  that  admlnla- 
trative  difficulties  are  not  likely  to  develop 
because  the  bUl's  sponsors  have  In  mind 
broad  types  of  community  repreeentatioti, 
whenever  private  groupe  are  InvcAved.  The 
mayor  and  the  supertntendent  of  schocto,  he 
said,  would  certainly  be  members  ot  any 
local  group  directing  commiinlty  activl'tiea. 
I  asked  whether  the  mayor  and  the 
superintendent  would  have  one  vote  each 
and  half  a  dozen  sociologists  sU  votes,  and 
half  a  dozen  social  worters  six  votes,  "nils, 
he  replied,  would  make  no  difference  smce 
mayors  are  influential  men  who  know  how  to 
achieve  harmony. 

SnnLAS    PATTEXN    iw    cmcAoo 
In  fact,  a  similar  pattern  of  organization 
under  a  different  law  has  currently  produced 
considerable  confusion  and  some  bitter  argu- 
ment  In  Chicago. 

This  week  the  Dally  News  editorially  de- 
nounced MaycM-  Richard  J.  Daley  and  Schools 
Superintendent  Benjamin  Willis  for  stub- 
bornness. inflexlbUity,  lack  of  Imagination 
and  so  on  because,  the  editorial  said,  they 
were  unduly  interested  In  maintaining  offi- 
cial control  over  Federal  funds  eought  by 
Chicago  under  a  Federal  law  Intended  to  pre- 
vent juvenile  deUnqtiency.  The  national 
agency  charged  with  disbursing  these  funds 
U  the  President's  Conunlttee  on  JuvenUe  De- 
llnquency.  ^  ^    ,__    ..  , 

llie  city  got  leas  than  It  asked  for  Uie 
Dally  News  said,  because  It  had  not  dele- 
gated sufficient  authority  to  rttieen  gwuT* 
in  an  experimental  area  on  the  Near  North 

Side. 
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Some  of  the  aosertlona  In  the  Dally  News 
are  disputed  by  Patrick  Hoy.  chairman  ot 
the  city's  Joint  youth  development  cominlt- 
te«.  and  by  the  head  of  iu  staff,  CTharlea 
Llvermore. 

There  Is  no  dUpute  between  them  and 
tlie  DaUy  News  that  there  has  been  pro- 
longed controversy  about  the  degree  to  which 
citizen  partlclpaUon  (which  all  favor)  Im- 
pUes  citizen  authority  and  citizen  respon- 
sibility for  basic  decisions. 

Hoy  and  Llvermore  ascribe  some  of  the 
difficulty  to  the  official  committee 's  refusal 
of  a  demand  from  the  citizen  groups  that 
they  be  given  some  $75,000  Just  to  organize. 
The  Joint  committee  took  the  stand  that  a 
citizen's  group  U  healthier,  more  meanlng- 
t\il  and  effective  when  it  nnances  ita  own 
organization. 

In  the  area  of  thU  experiment — north 
from  the  Chicago  River  to  Puller  ton.  and 
west  from  the  lake  to  the  North  Branch  of 
the  Chicago  River— there  is  a  great  deal  of 
wealth,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  poverty 
Actually,  the  $600,000  the  city  has  been 
promised  by  the  Federal  authority  for  each 
of  2  years — «!  million  In  all— looks  to  me 
like  a  substantial  amount  to  supplement 
existing  services  In  an  area  of  this  size. 
In  any  case,  the  dispute  which  the  Dally 
News  took  note  of  looks  like  an  exact  blue- 
print of  what  may  be  expected  to  happen  In 
many  commiinltles  under  the  antlpoverty 
bill  If  It  Is  enacted. 

The  antldellnquency  program  would  un- 
doubtedly be  taken  over  by  the  anUpov- 
erty  organization  at  Washington  with  various 
other  exlsUng  programs.  Some  of  the  peo- 
ple who  drafted  the  existing  bill  helped  to 
draft  the  proposed  one. 

SHRIVKR    EXPLAINS   ORGANIZATIO^f 

In  testifying  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee, Shriver  explained  how  he  thought 
commurUty  action  programs  should  be  or- 
ganized. 

"The  most  successful  community  action 
•  •  •  usually  Includes  the  political,  business. 
labor,  and  reUglous  leaders,  the  school  board, 
the  employment  service,  the  public  welfare 
department,  private  social  welfare  agencies 
and  neighborhood  houses  In  a  coordinated 
attack  of  local  poverty.  Above  all  It  Includca 
the  poor  people  of  the  community  whose  first 
opportunity  must  be  the  opportunity  to  help 
themselves." 

All  this  partlclp>ation  is  excellent;  but 
where  Is  the  difference  between  participa- 
tion and  final  authority  over  di.sputed  ques- 
tions?   It  Is  not  spelled  out. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  public  servant 
exercising  authority  legally  entnosted  to  him 
Is  neceasarUy  less  competent  in  his  field  than 
a  social  worker  or  sociologist  picked  at  ran- 
dom, or  a  poor  man  picked  because  he  is  ex- 
tremely poor. 

Granted  that  all  these  "unomclals"  may 
have  valuable  advice  to  offer. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  In  spending 
public  money  the  linee  of  responslbUity  and 
the  channels  ought  to  be  clear  enough  for 
an  accountant,  at  some  stage,  to  Identify 
and  follow  them. 


Board  of  Education  of  Allegany  County 
In  Maryland.  I  am  also  Inaertlng  here- 
with a  stotement  made  by  Mr.  Jackson 
at  a  board  meeting  of  the  Allegany 
County  Board  of  Education,  on  January 
16, 1964. 

Mr.  Jackson  speaks  for  himself  as  one 
member  of  the  board  of  education,  and  I 
think  the  remarks  In  his  letter  and  in  his 
statement  are  very  significant  In  sup- 
port of  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
permit  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  our 
public  schools. 

The  letter  and  statement  follow: 

JUXT   28,    1964 
Hon.  Prank  Beckkr, 

Hcm-ie  Office  Building. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

DiAR  CONGMssMAN  Be(  KER  My  wife  and 
I  saw  and  heard  your  able  presentation  of 
arguments  favoring  the  enactment  of  the 
Becker  amendment  to  the  ConstltuUon  of 
the  United  States. 

This  on  ABC  telecast  from  Washington 
DC.  To  our  way  of  thinking,  your  polnU 
were  well  taken,  and  far  superior  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Honorable  James  E.  Corman. 
who  followed  you. 

It  was  noted  by  me  that  you  emphasized 
many  points  that  I  have  been  using,  as  I  have 
spoken  to  many  service  clubs,  and  other  or- 
ganizations, urging  support  of  your  amend- 
ment Am  enclosing  statement  read  at  the 
January  meeting  of  our  county  board  of 
education,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
president 

I  am  a  Baptist,  steeped  in  the  history  and 
traditions  of  that  faith,  as  all  of  my  people 
on  every  side  were  Baptists.  My  maternal 
grandfather  was  a  Baptist  minister  of  some 
note.  It  is  a  matter  of  grave  ctmcern  that 
so  many  self-styled  leaders  of  the  BaptUt 
conventions  speak  against  the  Becker 
amendment.  From  my  contacts  with  Bap- 
tUts  of  this  area,  I  feel  that  you  made  a  very 
pertinent  point  when  you  .said  that  many  of 
these  leaders  are  "Generals  without  an 
army" 

Am  glad  you  will  continue  your  fight  to 
see  to  It  that  the  right  to  read  the  Bible,  and 
pray  in  our  schools,  will  be  restored  to  the 
young  people  who  wish  to  do  so.  I.  too  am 
continuing  this  fight.  Even  if  we  loee  thU 
time.  I  shall  keep  on  fighting. 

In  today's  mail,  I  received  a  communica- 
tion from  our  Congressman  at  large.  Carlton 
R.  Sickles.  He  enclosed  a  copy  of  "Exten- 
sion of  Remarks  of  Hon.  Carlton  r.  Sicklzs, 
of  Maryland.  In  the  House  of  RepresenUUves, 
Tuesday.  May  5.  1964."  He  didn't  bother  to 
send  me  any  of  the  testimony  favoring  your 
amendment.  Ho  Hum. 
Best  wishes  for  succes.s. 

J.  GooDLOE  Jackson. 
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tant  that  all  of  us,  young  and  old,  malntah. 
our    right    to    Uke   God    with    us   whertl* 

It  Is  high  time  that  God-fearlnu  Mnm. 
ChrlsUans  and  Jews,  start  resisui^^ 
forces  that  are  attempting  to  riUe  out  r^ 
glous  obMrvancos  from  the  American  wl^ 
of  life.  To  that  end  the  following  prot^ 
1«  made  to  the  parents  and  young  peoolT^ 
Allegany  County:  '^  t"  v 

Every  means  at  my  command  win  be  ua«i 
to  help  maintain  the  rights  of  our  boyiTnH 
girls  to  read  the  Bible,  or  Torah.  in  any  pub 
lie  school  building,  and.  when  they  wUh  t^ 
do  so,  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Christ  of 
Peter.  James,  and  John,  or  in  the  name  ot 
the  God  of  Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Jacob 

Every  member   of  every  board  of   educa 
tlon  In   Maryland  is  asked  to  make  simiu, 
pledges.  ""uw 

It  U  a  sad  commentary  on  the  thinking  of 
men  of  my  generation  that,  in  this  "Nation 
under  God."  It  would  be  necessary  to  uk 
for  a  law  permitting  our  children  to  conduct 
in  our  public  schooU.  services  honoring  Him. 

As  such  a  procedure  has  become  necessarr 
all  citizens  everywhere  are  urged  to  ask  their 
US.  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  support 
the  Becker  amendment,  and  House  bill  oim 
recently  introduced  in  Congress  by  our  own" 
Congressman,  the  Honorable  Charles  "Mac" 
Mathias 


Antipoverty  Bill  Falls  Short  of  Mark 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or    CALIfXIRNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  S,  1964 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  considers  the  so-called  antlpov- 
erty bUl.  I  would  Uke  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  membership  an  edi- 
torial from  the  August  3.  1964,  Los 
Angeles  Times  enUtled  "Antipoverty  Bill 
Falls  Short  of  Mark." 

In  discussing  the  shortcomings  of  the 
proposal,  the  Times  states: 

A  trjily  effecUve  war  on  poverty  wUl  not 
be  adversely  affected  by  taking  time  to  think 
things  through  and  develop  programs  likely 
to  eliminate  root  causes  of  poverty.  Hasty 
action  to  patch  together  a  program  designed 
to  pay  political  dividends  in  November  would 
be  a  tragic  disservice  to  the  actual  poor  who 
do  need  help. 


Prayer  and  Bible  Reading  in  the  Schools 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

OF  Nrw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Auffust  6.  1964 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
permission  of  the  writer  I  am  Inserting 
herewith  a  letter  addressed  to  me  from 
Mr.  J.  Goodloe  Jackson,  president  of  the 


Statement  on  Biblk  Reading  and  P»AYra  in 
Schools  Madk  bt  J.  Goodlok  Jackson. 
President.  Board  of  Education  of  Allz- 
GANT  County  at  Board  Meeting.  January 
16,   1964 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  attacks  from  many 
sources  are  being  leveled  at  our  Ideals  and 
traditions,  and.  If  permitted  to  continue 
imchallenged,  will  result  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government  ruled  by  an  atheistic 
and  vociferous  minority,  the  following  state- 
ment is  made. 

It  should  be  understood  that  these  views 
are  my  own.  and  not  necessarily  the  views 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Allegany  County. 

These  are  Indeed  trying  times,  and  we 
should  be  concerned  at>out  certtdn  trends  In 
our  national  life.  Each  one  of  us.  especially 
the  youth  of  our  country,  needs  a  faith  to 
which  we  can  turn  for  comfort;  an  anchor 
that  can  hold  us  steady  In  the  troubled  seas 
we  must  travel.  Such  a  faith,  and  such  an 
anchor.  Is  a  belief  In  God.    It  is  moet  impor- 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
.submit  the  editorial  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record: 

Antipovertt  Bill  Paxils  Short  of  Mark 
President  Johnson's  "all-out  war  on  pov- 
erty" program  drew  general  approval  In  prin- 
ciple when  first  announced,  but  the  "Hmes 
reserved  final  Judgment  until  the  details 
were  filled  In. 

Now  that  the  I's  have  been  dotted  and  the 
t's  crossed  In  the  legislation  before  the 
House,  it  U  apparent  that  Mr.  Johnson's  per- 
formance falls  short  of  his  original  purpose. 
The  President's  assertion  that  the  anti- 
poverty  bill  Is  "must"  legislation,  which 
should  be  approved  by  Congress  forthwith. 
must  be  challenged. 

In  its  present  form,  the  antipoverty  legis- 
lation U  compounded  of  political  nostrums, 
wishful  thinking,  and  sincere  Idealism— In 
about  equal  proportions.  To  suggest  that 
this  "Economic  Opportunity  Act"  is  the  de- 
finitive answer  to  poverty  In  America,  and 
that  it  should  be  translated  into  law  without 
full   and   wide  discussion,   is  so  much  non- 


196  J!^ 

-V,  be  0pi>cMie.  the  antipoverty  bUl  needs 
much  clearer  dellnltions  o<  tfae  roJ«  otf  State 

Si  local  agtmd-  ^  ««  P™«^  J^ 
^ate  amendment.  glTlng  SUte  OovemoTB 
-to  power  over  certain  phases  of  the  pro- 
IZ^^en  reoogniuon  of  tiie  fact  ttoat  the 
Sm^nlstratlon  bill  concentrated  too  much 
J^er  over  attractive  political  handouts  In 
Washington. 

^fore  any  money  gets  to  the  actual  poor, 
,a,t  sums  would  be  abeorbed  by  this  new 
b^eaucracy.  It  might  be  wiser  to  define 
^elr  tasks  more  exactly  betfore  recruiting 
these  new  legions. 

A  truly  effective  war  on  poverty  will  not  be 
advereely  affected  by  taking  time  to  think 
^ines  through  and  develop  programs  likely 
to  eliminate  root  causes  of  poverty.  Hasty 
action  to  patch  together  a  program  designed 
to  pay  political  dividends  in  November  would 
be  a  tragic  dlsaervlce  to  the  actual  poor  who 
do  need  help. 

The  House  would  do  well  to  heed  the 
counsel  of  thoee  who  urge  redrafting  a  more 
effective  attack  on  poverty  In  a  calmer,  poet- 
election  atmoephere. 
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Social  Security  Amendments  of  1964 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29. 1964 
The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Staite  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  11866)  to  In- 
crease benefits  under  the  Federal  old-age, 
survivors,  and  diBabllity  Insurance  system,  to 
provide  child's  Insurance  benefits  beyond 
age  18  while  In  school,  to  provide  widow's 
benefits  at  age  60  on  a  reduced  basis ,  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  certain  Individuals  not 
otherwise  eligible  at  age  72.  to  Improve  the 
actuarial  sUtus  of  the  trust  funds,  to  extend 
coverage,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.   DORN.     Mr.    Chairman,   I   have 
always      supported      legislation      which 
would  provide  a  better  social  security 
system  for  our  senior  citizens,  the  dis- 
abled, and  our  widows  and  minor  chil- 
dren.   It  is  a  pleasure  to  support  this 
legislation  today.    Although  providing  a 
small  raise.  It  Is  still  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.     This  bill  will  provide  for  an 
increase  in  social  security  payments  to 
all  drawing  social  security  today.    This 
increase  Is  needed  to  meet  the  high  cost 
of   living.     Our   elderly   citizens  cannot 
met  the  rising  cost  of  rent,  food,  and 
medicine.    This  increase  is  long  overdue. 
This  social  security  bill  will  also  pro- 
vide payments  for  many  wives,  widows 
and  aged  workers  when  they  reach  age 
72  who  did  not  work  long  enough  under 
social  security  to  meet  present  require- 
ments.    This  bill  will  help  many  chil- 
dren to  continue  in  school  by  proxiding 
for  the  payment  of  a  child's  benefit  be- 
yond age  18  and  up  to  age  22  if  Uie  child 
is   in  school  or  college.    This  bill  will 
improve  the  protection  for  aging  widows 
by  lowering  the  age  to  60  when  they  can 
first  become  eligible  for  benefits  on  a  re- 
duced basis. 

Mr.  Chainman,  I  hope  that  this  com- 
mittee and  the  House  will  yet  consider 
the  biU  I  Introduced  which  would  permit 
a  person  to  draw  social  security  after  30 
years  on  the  same  job  when  that  person 


becomes  disabled  to   continue  on  that 
Job. 

Mr.  Chainnaji,  I  have  told  this  House 
and  I  say  agsdn  that  some  textile  work- 
ers in  my  district  have  worked  In  the 
textile  TniiiK  for  more  than  30  years  and 
still  cannot  draw  social  security  though 
disabled  to  continue  on  that  job.  I  have 
known  textile  employees,  men  and 
women,  who  worked  40  years  and  some 
even  more,  and  still  could  riot  draw  their 
social  security  because  of  that  provision 
of  the  law  which  states  that  to  be  dis- 
abled, a  person  must  be  unable  to  engage 
in  any  other  work  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
vision of  the  law  is  unfair  and  should  be 
changed.  When  a  person  works  for  30 
years  in  a  textile  mill  and  becomes  dis- 
abled because  of  Injury  or  ill  health, 
then  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  person 
should  start  drawing  social  security.  It 
is  a  hardship  and  it  is  wrong  for  such 
a  person  to  have  to  go  around  knocking 
on  doors  seeking  other  employment.  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  know  and  I  know  It  is 
next  to  Impossible  for  this  person  to  get 
another  job. 

I  am  speaking  today  primarily  of  tex- 
tile workers  because  I  have  such  a  great 
textile  industry  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. More  pe<vle  are  employed  in  the 
textile  industry  in  my  district  than  all 
other  employment  combined.  Although 
I  have  mentioned  my  textile  workers  as 
an  example.  I  think  any  worker  In  the 
United  States  In  any  Industry  should  be 
able  to  draw  social  securi^  after  30  years 
on  the  same  job  when  disabled. 


Reaching  for  the  Moon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    rLORHJA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Thursday.  August  6. 1964 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that 
all  Americans  are  Justly  proud  of  our  re- 
cent success  in  photographing  the  hith- 
erto unknown  surface  of  the  moon  from 
close  range.  The  flight  of  Ranger  7  has 
been  hailed  as  the  greatest  advance  in 
astronomy  since  the  discovery  of  the 
telescope  by  Galileo.  ,  ,„  „ 

The  Tallahassee  Democrat,  of  TaUa- 
hassee,  Pla.,  on  August  2,  1964,  printed 
an  editorial  dealing  with  this  subject 
which  I  would  like  to  have  reprinted 
here,  as  it  expresses  so  well  my  feeling 
about  this  important  advance. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Reaching  for  the  Moon 
EarthlJound  man  has  fired  a  missile  from 
his  spinning  sphere  at  a  spinning  satellite 
238.000  miles  In  space  and  landed  it  within 
9  miles  of  the  precUe  target  after  command- 
ing It  successfully  to  send  back  4,000  closeup 
photographs  of  the  moon  as  It  approached 
collision. 

The  magnitude  of  the  accomplishment 
must  be  awesome  even  to  those  scientists 
who  brought  it  about.  It  overwhelms  those 
of  us  who  can't  hit  a  dove  In  flight,  or  throw 
a  ball  across  homeplate,  or  take  a  snapshot 
In  focus. 

This  success  with  the  Ranger  shot  after 
six  failures  cost  $250  million,  which  Is  just  a 


part  of  the  expenditure  already  made  and 
committed  m  oxtr  a|>aoe  exptoratlon  program. 
Some  queetlon  whether  tbe  rMulU  are  worth 
the  ooet.  Mart  Amertcanfl.  we  believe,  will 
not  begrudge  It.  Most  of  them,  their  confi- 
dence now  restored  after  the  depreaslng  shock 
of  being  beaten  to  the  draw  by  the  first  Rus- 
sian sputnik,  must  recognl»  that  the  ques- 
tion has  not  been  whether  we  coiild  afford  to 
accept  that  challenge  but  whether  we  could 
afford  not  to  compete. 

Prom  almoet  any  angle,  default  would  have 
been  unthinkable  to  our  citizen  taxpayers. 

In  a  little  while,  now,  we'll  put  men  on  the 
moon.     They  probably  won't  send  back  tre- 
mendous material  wealth;  but  we  know  their 
mission  Is  a  peaceful  pursuit  of  knowledge 
and    a    defense    against    those    who    almost 
surely  would  use  our  moon  as  a  platform  for 
aggression  and  conquest.     We  simply  must 
have  our  men  there  first,  even  if  we  have  to 
stop    some    profligate    handouts   of    our    tax 
money  at  home  and  abroad  which  eerve  po- 
litical purposes  in  the  name  of  public  phi- 
lanthropy.   This  moon  must  l>e  our  base  for 
observation     and     peaceful     exploraUon     of 
space.    The  cost  Is  as  Justifiable  as  the  price 
paid  by  Eiu^pean  nations  for  the  discovery 
and  exploration  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  probably  no  more  expensive  by  our  20th 
century  standards  than  thoee  ventures  were 
by  standards  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
Besides,  mankind  must  reach  fc«-  the  moon. 
It  has  been  hto  quest  since  the  flwt  dawn  of 
human  Imagination.    Reaching  for  the  moon 
must    have    been    one   of   oar   primeval    Im- 
pulse*, challenging  oxxr  Ignorant  forebears  to 
Inquire    a«d    to    aspire.      Of    couree,    people 
could  extot  indefinitely  cm  this  earth  with- 
out   exploring    the    moon;    but    tf   no   man 
an>lred,   an  men   would   be  mereiy  animals 
competing   n»tiile»ly   tar   survival,   hunting 
furtively  beeause  they  also  wf  humted.    For 
whatevOT     piupoe*     man     was     created     or 
evolved,  It  Is  not  served  by  shrinking  from 
Intellectual  curiosity,  and  exploration  of  new 
vistas. 


A  Light  To  Ure  By 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OT  nxiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6. 1964 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
unfortunately  common  practice  In 
Washington  for  many  spokesmen  to  ex- 
plain away  the  precepts  of  our  Consti- 
tution and  the  political  philosophy  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  as  being  archaic  and 
not  appropriate  to  present  times. 

I  believe  It  Is  necessary,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  us  to  pause  on  occasion  and  quietly 
dwell  on  the  virtues  of  our  land.  Just 
this  type  of  thought  is  reflected  In  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Pointer  Publications,  of 
Riverdale,  111.,  July  20. 

I  place  this  inspiring  editorial  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

A  Light  To  Live  Bt 
It  Is  customarily  to  think  of  the  United 
States  as  a  young  nation,  and  genealogically 
this  Is  true.  As  a  people,  as  Americans 
owing  allegiance  to  none  but  ourselves,  we 
are  young.  We  declared  our  Independence 
188  years  ago.  We  won  it  after  7  bitter  years 
of  war  181  years  ago.  But  what  we  forget  is 
that  young  as  we  are,  we  are  nevertheless  the 
oldest  major  republic  on  earth. 
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We  have  more  experience  at  community 
government  than  any  other  nation  aave 
Switzerland.  It  has  worked  wonderfully 
well  ror  US.  Even  our  Civil  War  resulted  in 
cementing  ua  more  firmly  together,  and  In 
our  181  yean  we  have  grown  from  a  amall, 
barely  Independent  nation  into  the  lustleat. 
most  powerful  people  of  them  all. 

What  our  detractors  cannot  conceive  is 
that  we  have  no  desire  to  rule.  Autocratic 
goveriunents  must  rule  to  live;  they  caxuiot 
govern  because  to  govern  la  to  ctirry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  citizenry  and  few  citizens  of 
any  nation  want  domination  and  political 
slavery. 

The  distractions  which  surround  us  must 
not  obscure  in  our  minds  the  means  of  pre- 
serving what  our  forefathers  gained  for  us 
nearly  200  ye«u^  ago.  Thoee  patriots  lit  a 
lamp  that  still  bums  brighter  than  any  other 
and  if  we  tend  It  well  it  will  continue  to  shed 
its  warm  and  kindly  light  long  after  the 
cold  flame  of  despotism  has  burned  Itself  out. 


No  SabsUnce  to  Chargei  That  Ocean 
Freight  Rates  Discriminate  Against 
American  Exporters 


August  6 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Why    Worry  Abont   the   Generation   To 
G>me7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  icnrNKsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Auffust  6.  1964 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rock 
County  Star-Herald,  of  Luveme,  Minn., 
has  recently  commented  on  the  business 
of  "being  liberal  with  your  money." 

I  place  the  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

(Prom  the  Rock  County  Star-Herald.  July  9, 

19641 
Wht     Worrt     About    thk    Generation     To 

OOMX? 

A  usuaUy  infallible  yardstick  as  to  what 
Is  meant  by  "jwlitlcal  liberal"  is  that  it  Is 
someone  who  "Is  liberal  with  yoiu-  money." 

By  that  yardstick  then  the  Senators  Mc- 
Caktht  and  Humphrkt  have  now  been  ele- 
vated Into  the  all-time  liberal  hall  of  fame. 
There  they  can  Join  their  Minnesota  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  from  the  House. 

All  struck  a  mighty  blow  for  freedom  of 
their  pocketbooks.  Each  one  has  Joined  up 
to  beat  down  economy  forces,  who  oppose 
rasing  ^ngresslonal  salaries  from  $22,500  to 
930,000  a  year. 

This  band  of  immortals  voted,  too.  against 
the  amendment  fought  for  by  Senator  Pbox- 
tiax.  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  which  would 
have  reduced  the  cost  of  this  salary  pork 
barreling  by  $9,600,000. 

Not  only  congressional  salaries  are  to  be 
raised  by  the  raid  on  the  taxpayer  dollars 
but  included,  too.  is  a  vast  gaggle  of  other 
Federal  employees,  1,700,000  of  them  in  alL 
Civil  service  workers.  Judges,  postal  workers, 
members  of  congressional  staffs,  and  other 
Pederal  employees. 

Senator  Hcmphrkt  and  Senator  Mc- 
Cartht  are  completely  out  of  tune  with  the 
thinking  of  the  vast  majority  of  their  con- 
stituents who  are  struggling  under  crushing 
tax  burdens. 

But — these    are     the     days     when     liberal 

thinking  says  there  is  no  question  about  It 

you  can  cut  taxes,  and  Increase  spending 
and  the  national  debt  limit  without  a  worry 
In  the  world. 

Sounds  like  the  old  days  of  the  French 
kings  who  operated  on  the  "after  me — the 
deluge"  philosophy. 


Monday.  August  3,  1964 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  SpesJter,  there 
have  been  so  many  misleading  and  er- 
roneous statements  made  to  our  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  placed  in  the  Record,  that 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Mailliard]  and  I  presented 
a  joint  statement  to  our  committee  to  call 
attention  to  the  errors.  I  am  Inserting 
it  In  the  Rzcord  for  the  same  purpose. 

No      SOBSTANCK      TO      CKARGKS      THAT      OCZAN 

Freight      Ratis      Discriminati      Against 
American  Exporters 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Mmlliaso  has  asked 
that  the  record  show  that  he  subscribes  to 
the  following  statement  and  that  it  be  con- 
sidered a  Joint  expression  by  both  of  us. 

The  purpKsee  of  the  current  Bonner  com- 
mittee hearings  is  very  clear.  It  is  to  review 
the  progress  that  t^e  Pederal  Maritime  Com- 
mission has  made  toward  enforcing  ths  dual- 
rate  contract  provisions  few  international 
steamship  conferences  which  were  legalized 
3  years  ago  under  Public  Law  87-846. 

In  those  3  years,  the  Maritime  Commission 
has  been  required  under  various  congres- 
sional mandates  and  other  pressures  to  try 
to  accomplish  tills  and  a  great  many  other 
things.  If  there  have  been  delays  in  their 
programs,  there  no  doubt  are  reasonable  ex- 
planations. I  know  of  nothing  in  the  record 
that  renects  adversely  upon  the  present  Com- 
mission's diligence,  determination.  and 
energy.  But,  unfortimately.  in  these  hear- 
ings, we  have  been  led  along  a  rotid  far  away 
from  the  immediate  and  primary  question 
concerning  the  implementation  of  dual-rat« 
contracts. 

Our  attention  has  been  preoccupied  with 
serious  charges  against  the  steamship  con- 
ference system  itself — charges  that  have  for 
some  months  diverted  the  Maritime  C<Hn- 
misslon's  resources  and  abilities  away  from 
its  foremost  responsibility— the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1918,  as 
amended,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  ex- 
porters. imix>rter8,  and  the  maritime  industry 
to  build  up  our  foreign  trade  under  an  ad- 
ministration and  ground  rules  saUsfactoy 
and  fair  to  all.  1  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
charges  that  dispariUes  between  export  and 
import  rates  set  by  conferences  threaten  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  States  and  ad- 
versely affect  the  balance  of  payments. 

We  submit  that  it  Is  time  to  lay  these 
charges  to  rest  once  and  for  aU  and  get 
along  with  the  more  important  business  at 
hand. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  there  should  be 
proper  concern  over  anything  that  impedes 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly exports  which  are  vital  to  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  position.  And  it  is  en- 
tirely appropriate,  as  directed  in  section 
2i2(e)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1938, 
that  the  Maritime  Commission  maintain 
surveillance  of  rate  disparities  between  out- 
bound and  inbound  rates.  But  section  312 
(e)  of  the  1936  act  speclflc^ly  covers  only 
those  disparities  that  discrlmlnats  against 
American  exporters.  Only  discriminatory 
disparities  call  for  action  by  the  Commission 
and     recommendations     to     Congress.     The 


Commission's  virltness.  who  recently,  in  teatl 
mony  before  this  committee,  made  a  repM 
under  section  212(e).  certainly  did   not  «!. 
tablish    that   any   discriminatory   dlsparltj^. 

Let's  try  to  put  in  perspecUve  the  question 
of  ocean  freight  rate  dUparlties.  Many  of 
us  have  been  present  at  hearings  conducted 
not  only  by  this  committee  but  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  In  which  testimony  hu 
been  presented  by  witnesses  from  export  In- 
dustrles,  from  steamship  lines,  from  confer- 
ences, and  from  Government  agencies. 

Gentlemen,  the  case  has  been  presented 
clearly,  pro  and  con.  It  is  In  the  Recow) 
for  all  to  see.  Therefore,  what  I  have  to  say 
is  In  no  sense  a  prejudgment. 

The  only  valid  conclusion — on  the  basli 
of  the  record  and  what  we  have  heard— u 
that  there  Is  no  substance  to  the  sweeplns 
charges  made,  and  that  such  rate  dUparlties 
as  do  exist  reflect  the  volume  flow  of  % 
commodity  "In  and  out."  The  record  show*, 
generally  speaking,  that  where  export  rat«a 
for  commodities  appear  high  U.S.  factory 
prices  are  so  high  as  to  preclude  exporta- 
tion even  If  they  were  carried  overseas  by 
the  steamship  companies  at  no  cost  at  aU 
Exporters  of  such  ptroducts  are  also  stymied 
by  foreign  duUes,  tariff  walls,  and  any  num- 
ber of  other  factcx-s  on  which  the  level  of 
the  freight  rate  can  have  little  bearing. 

The  charge  that  exporters  have  suffered 
competitively  because  the  freight  rates  have 
been  higher  on  certain  outbound  cargo  than 
the  rates  for  Identical  cargoes  heading  in- 
bound  U  disproved  by  the  fact  that  the  same 
item  in  foreign  trade  does  not  move  both 
ways  between  the  same  countries.  If  trade 
exists,  it  Is  because  one  nation  lacks  an  item 
another  has  and  wlU  pay  the  price  to  get  It. 
or  because  one  nation  can  get  It  cheaper  from 
another  nation  than  It  can  produce  the  Item 
domestically.  In  spite  of  import  duties,  han- 
dling, transportation,  and  other  costs.  In 
any  event,  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  sub- 
stantial Inbound  and  outbound  trade  in 
exactly  the  same  item  between  the  same 
points.  Ocean  rate  dlsptuiUes.  therefore, 
either  involve  items  that  are  not  In  fact 
comparable  or  involve  comparable  items  for 
which  rates  are  provided  but  do  not  In  fact 
move  regularly. 

Commonsense  would  seecn  to  dictate  we 
accept  these  broad  facts  and  concentrate  our 
energies  on  the  equitable  solution  of  prob- 
lems of  substance,  such  as  the  proper  Imple- 
mentation of  shippers'  contracts. 

The  steamship  conferences  are  not  to  be 
exonerated  completely  from  responslbUity 
for  the  misiinderstandlngs  about  freight  rates 
that  exist.  Some  dLsf>aritles  undoubtedly 
exist  that  may  Jeopardize  an  American  ex- 
port, but  the  conferences  have  the  ma- 
chinery to  eliminate  these.  And  there  la 
nothing  In  the  record  to  indicate  they  do 
not  do  so  when  the  disparity  has  been 
brought  to  their  attention  and  ship  operat- 
ing costs  will  permit  an  adjustment. 

Purthermore,  oonierenoe  tariffs  have  been 
shown  to  be  far  from  current.  A  freight 
rate  may  be  listed  at  the  request  of  a  shipper 
and  lay  dormant  without  cargo,  or  a  freight 
rate  may  bo  put  to  work  fo«-  a  time  and  then 
linger  for  years  without  application.  So  it 
is  not  surprising  that  an  able,  well-inten- 
tioned government  Invectlgator  seeking  to 
establish  facts  concerning  freight  rate  dis- 
parities comes  across  obsolete  rate*  which 
may  lead  him  to  InvaUd  oompartaons.  It  Is 
only  after  each  individual  oomparlson  Is 
scrutinized  In  the  light  of  real  transactions — 
of  cargoes  that  move — that  we  learn  the 
comparison  is  meaningless. 

Por  example,  we  were  privileged  lasrt  week 
to  hear  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  preoent  to  this  ooounittes 
specific  examples,  prepared  by  the  staff  at 
the  Joint  Econooiic  Committee,  wherein  it 
appeared  that  freight  rates  on  certain  out- 
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hound  cargoes  were  indeed  higher  than  com- 
J^le  rateTon  similar  commodiUes  moving 
P^ind  The  parUcular  data  was  n<»  doubt 
^^mrned  m  gSS^taith  with  «.  much  at- 
tfTt^n  to  dctaU  and  accuracy  as  oould  be 
!tSd  of  those  without  practical  experl- 
!^m  the  intemauonal  trades  Involved. 

Svo  days  later  we  heard  the  t«Umony  of 
fhi  American  Steamship  Traffic  Executives 
g^tS.,  Which  wisely  emphasized  that 
fCfoperators'  aim  was  not  to  engage  in  de- 
ite  OT  to  question  motives  of  those  InvesU- 
«Ung  oc«Ln  freight  rat«,  but  to  present 
Se  facts.  They  then  ooncluslvely  estab- 
S^ed  that  some  of  the  data  previously  pre- 
iSS  wen,  er«>neous  because  of  faulty  rate 
fn^oVmatlon  or  lack  of  proper  traffic  data 
„  S^e  volume  flow,  and  that  other  testi- 
mony distorted  the  significance  of  the  cited 
dlSenttals    to    our    export    potential.      For 

"iTSe' matter  of  steel  pipe,  it  was  reported 
that  It  costs  $50  weight  or  measure  to  ship 
S^er  can-made  pipe  from  New  York  to  Vene- 
J^U  whereas  it^ts  but  $27.90  to  send  Ger- 
m.S    or    Belgian    pipe    from    Rotterdam    to 

^ 'rmeUculous  study  of  the  tariff  revealed 
no  rate  of  $60.  The  tariff  contract  rate  on  up 
to  12  inches  Inside  diameter  pipe  from  New 
Tork  was  $29  for  2,240  pounds.  If  it  was  12 
rnche«   to    16    inches,    it   was    $30   per    2.240 

^iTu^was  over  16  inches.  It  was  $29  weight 
or  measurement,  not  $50. 

The  net  rates  from  Rotterdam  txD  \ene- 
zuela  and  again  on  Iron  and  steel  plpe^  ^t^r 
10  percent  deferred  rebate  on  pipe  up  to  8 
inchel,    was   $27.41    and   on    8   tx,    12    Inches, 

*^0?  12  to  30  inches.  $35  68.  weight  or 
measurement.  _,     ^  ,.      ,^ 

We  therefore,  find  that  Instead  of  the  Im- 
nresslon  that  was  left  with  the  Committee 
^r  a  tremendous  discrepancy  of  $27.90  versus 
»50  that  despite  our  cost  differences  In  meet- 
ing'competlUon  from  competitive  sources  of 
supply.  Vbe  rate  on  12-lnch  PlP« /'O^  Rot- 
terdam and  New  Tork  to  Venezuela  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  equalized. 

As  another  example  from  many  available 
was  the  statement  regarding  the  shipment  of 
leaf  tobacco  to  and  from  Japan.  The  record 
was  m^e  that  on  manufactured  leaf  tobacco 
the  rate  of  $87.25  outward  per  2,000  pounds 
te  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  $5175  rate 
inbound.  The  Inward  rate  Is  a  measurement 
rate  and  when  you  put  It  on  the  same  basU 
as  the  outbound  rate  It  would  be  approxi- 
mately $165  a  ton.  or  $77.73  more  than  the 
C^t^Lid  rate.  Tobacco  runs  quit*  heavy 
to  measurement  In  contrast  to  weighty 

Any  meaningful  analysis  of  ocean  freight 
rates  must  accordingly  disregard  obs^et* 
rates  and  paper  rates  and  concern  Itself  with 
the  rate  on  the  cargo  that  moves.  The 
working  rates  are  developed  by  and  cannot 
escape  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand^ 
These   facts  seem   to   have   been    lost   In    the 

confusion.  ,  „_^ 

International  freight  rates,  gentlemen,  are 
set  essentially  by  supply  and  demand  and 
cannot  be  regulated  by  a  single  sovereign 
nation  in  a  free  trade  economy.  Even  if  you 
could  get  all  nations  to  agree-whlch  you 
cannot— It  would  be  Impossible  to  regulate 
International  freight  rates,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  the  ASTEC  witnesses,  unless  you 
could  first  limit  either  the  amount  of  car- 
goes available  or  the  number  of  ships  to 
carry  them.  I  trust  no  one  entertains  any 
such  ambitions. 

There  are  many  productive  areas  of  in- 
vestigation, of  administration,  of  regula- 
tion, and  of  adjudication  to  which  the  Mar- 
itime Commission  can  properly  devote  its 
attention.  I  submit  that  Inbound  and  out- 
bound rate  disparities— when  they  are  not 
discriminatory— are  not  one  of  them.     Dls- 
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criminatory  disparities,  of  course,  are  » 
proper  subject  of  continuing  review,  but  the 
record  of  these  and  other  recent  hearings 
shows  that  they  do  not  exist  slgnlflcanUy  in 
the  real  world  of  International  freight  trans- 
actions. They  may  exist  on  paper  or  In 
theory  but  as  we  were  advised  by  a  most 
competent  shipper  witness  last  week,  not 
1  among  the  1,600  members  of  the  National 
Industrial  Traffic  League  has  complained 
that  such  rate  dlsparlUes  are  discriminatory 
or  harmful  to  our  exports. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  in  the  light  of  the 
evidence  that  we  should  continue  to  beat 
the  dead  horse  of  rate  disparities  between 
our  Inbound  and  outbound  traffic.  I  say  let 
us  leave  these  to  the  experts— the  exporters 
and  the  carriers  whose  ships  they  use. 

This  entire  Investigation  of  rate  dispari- 
ties has  diverted  time  and  resources  from 
proper  areas  of  Maritime  Commission  activ- 
ity. It  Is  time  to  get  back  on  the  track  and 
move  ahead  with  purposes  encouraged  by 
this  committee  and  laid  down  In  Public  Law 
87-346  3  years  ago — to  admlnl^r  the  dual 
rate  contract  provisions  and  bring  about  a 
more  effective  and  stronger  conference  sys- 
tem.    This  is  the  road  to  encouraging  our 

export  trade. 

Thor  C.  Tollefson. 


of  the  President  was  cleM  and  aUve — you  felt 
his  presence.     Over  this  flew  the  stars  and 
stripes   and  the  Dutch   flag  and  written   in 
white  on  purple  violets  beneath  the  portrait 
was  "Remembrance."    We  stopped  and  I  stood 
looking  and  the  Dutchman  came  out  of  his 
house— he  spoke  no  English  but  we  conveyed 
to   him    without    words   how    beautiful    his 
idea  was  and  could  we  take  a  picture— he  ran 
in  and  came  out  with  a  stepladder  so  Pete 
could  take  a  downward  shot.     Other  Ameri- 
cans stopped   and  Italians.   English.   French. 
and  Africans,   too.     Everyone   stood   quietly 
then  mounted  the  ladder  to  take  a  picture. 
All  offered  money  to  the  old  man  for  his  help 
but  he  refused — I  was  so  glad  he  refused— 
a  lovely  thought  such  as  his  would  be  ruined 
if  he  turned  It  into  a  commercial  venture 
So,  in  this  vast  world  there  Is  one  dear,  sweet 
Dutchman  who  loved  President  Kennedy. 


Mrs,  McCree  Reports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  mabsachusxtts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  5,  1964 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  R«cc»d,  I  include 
therein  a  very  imusual  letter  which  has 
been  forwarded  to  me  by  my  valued 
friend,  Mr.  John  J.  Carver,  prominent 
businessman  in  Boston,  which  came  from 
his  lovely  daughter,  Mrs.  Peter  R.  Mc- 
Cree. 

The  touching  words  of  Mrs.  McCree 
describing  a  floral  portrait  of  the  late, 
great  President  Kennedy  which  she  ob- 
served on  the  front  lav/n  of  a  home  in 
Holland  Is  masterfully  done. 

Moreover,  the  letter  exemplifies  the 
great  love,  affection,  and  spirit  of  re- 
membrance that  existe  in  the  minds  of 
the  Dutch  people,  particularly  in  the 
mind  of  a  talented  Ehitchman,  who  used 
his  artistry  to  create  a  beautiful  Uke- 
ness  in  the  heroic  mold  of  our  late  Presi- 
dent from  carefully  grown  purple  and 
white  violets. 

I  want  to  compliment  and  thank  Mrs. 
McCree  for  her  beautiful  description 
which  impressively  captured  the  beauty 
and  significance  of  this  tribute,  and  I  am 
sending  it  to  appropriate  officials  of  the 
new  Kennedy  Manorial  in  Cambridge, 
SO  that  some  appropriate  record  may  be 
made  of  this  Incident  of  remembrance 
and  Mrs.  McCree's  eloquent  description : 
As  we  drove  out  of  Keukenhof .  toward  der 
Haag.  we  saw,  quite  by  accident,  a  most 
touching  display— a  Hollander,  who  probably 
never  saw  President  Kennedy  had  fashioned 
a  ptMtralt  of  JJJC.  on  his  front  lawn  out  oS 
Tlolets  ot  purple  and  white— It  was  10  by  16 
feet  and  remarkably  well  done.    Bvery  feature 


Labor  Costs  Going  Up 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    1CISSOT7SI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Augu^  6,  1964 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  added  in- 
flationary pressures  can  be  expected  to 
arise  this  year  from  a  quickening  in- 
crease in  overall  labor  costs  in  manufac- 
turing. Average  Increases  in  wages  and 
major  fringes  in  manufacturing  jobs  are 
expected  to  be  about  4  percent  this  year, 
compared  with  3.6  percent  in  1963.  3.5 
percent  in  1962,  and  2.9  percent  in  1961. 
At  4  percent  the  increase  in  labor  costs 
would  exceed  the  wage  guidelines  laid 
down  by  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. ,        J    •    • 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
traUon  is  Itself  following  inflationary 
fiscal  and  monetary  poUcies.  this  devel- 
opment In  the  private  sector  is  a  cause 
for  some  concern. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  an 
article  from  the  August  3  edition  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  entitled  "Where 
Pay  Raises  Are  Heading  in  1964,"  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Whbx  Pat  Raisbs  Asi  Hkadikg  in  1964 
A   study    0(f    wage    trends    In    the    first    6 
months  shows  this : 

Factory  workers  are  getting  bigger  Increases 
than  at  any  time  in  recent  years.  Along 
with  these  raises  go  improved  fringe  bene- 

Por  employers,  this  mean  heavier  outlays 
for  labor  costs. 

The  trend  may  get  a  further  push  if  auto 
workers  get  a  generous  settlement  lat*r  in 

the  year.  ,  , 

The  buslnesB  boom,  along  with  rising 
proflte.  is  bringing  thU  development  for  em- 
ployers : 

Wage  rates  and  overall  labor  costs  are 
rising  at  a  faster  pace  than  at  any  time  In 
recent  years.  The  trend  oould  pick  up  further 
speed  if  workers  in  the  automobUe  industry 
win  substantial  increases  in  wages  and  fringe 
benefits  late  this  summer. 

Wliat  is  happening,  as  the  chart  on  this 
page  shows,  is  a  reversal  of  a  slowdown  in 
the  rate  of  increases  In  labor  costs  In  the 
United  States  that  started  in  1967. 

In  manufacturing  Industries,  hourly  earn- 
ings are  going  up  at  a  faster  clip.  The  per- 
centage increase  is  getUng  bigger,  and  the 
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through  1964  Average  Increase  in  wa««e  and  aort.     The  Senator  has  always  said  he  fM. 

.„«..«.  —       -  major    "fringe-    in   manu-  strongly    about    the    Indian,    bellevlne   j!^ 

AvnAG.  PAT.  $103.4.  facturlng  Job.:                                   Percent  Indian  people  have  a.  much  right  to  -S^ 

The  averag*  worker  In  manufacturing,  at         1M« 6.1  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  a«!«l 

mld-l»«4,   wa.   earning  $103.48   a   week,   up          1087 ._ g  j  other  race  in  this  country                      —any 

more  than  »3  a  week  in  a  year.                                       1968 3  g  Bamt  OouJWATiai  set  up  votlnir  dlstn.^ 

The    rate   of    Increase    In    pay   raise,   and          1959 41  for   the   Indian  people.     If   it  were  notf^ 

major  fringe  benefits  reached  lU  low  point          I960 3.9  him,  I  would  not  be  able  to  vote  In  mv  n^ 

of  2A  percent  In  1961.     Thla  was  a  decline          1961 2.9  presidential  election— or  any  other  eWtw^ 

from  8.2  percent  in  1956.                                                    1962 3.5  He  has  encouraged  Indian  people  in  that  ^ 

The  turnaround  came  In  1962.  with  a  Jump          1963 3.8  spect.  too.  telling  them  that  to  be  true  clM 

to  3.5  percent  In  wage-fringe  Increanes.    The          1964 _  4.0  zens  they  must  exercise  their  right  to  voU 

•Economic"  unit  estimates  the  Increase  for  After  a  downward  trend  for  several  years.  »Q«1  "^  »»  wisely. 

1964  at  about  *  percent.    This,  as  can  be  seen  pay  raises   are  Increasing  In  size.     This  In-  B*««^    Ooldwathi    desegregated    the   Na. 

by  a  glance  at  the  chart,  would  be  the  highest  crease  is  expected  to  continue  through  the  "'^^^^  Guard,  making  It  equal  far  all  race*- 

w»^",*''""*~     .'^'!f  ^?i      V.  y^   1»«*      One  key  to  this  year's  Increase  Negro.  Indian,  white.     He  also  desegregated 

wage,  in  some  industries  have  been  going  ue.  m  the  outcome  of  negotiations  In  autoe  °^^y  Public  facilities  such  as  airports  movls 

)^.^,r*.V        f      't?   ^"'^"''^"^°^~*^P*'  Source:     1956-63.     Council     of    Economic      houses,  and  so  on.     He  could  not  do  It  au 

ciaJly  In  construction  and  trucking.  Advisers.                                                                              himself,  of  course— but  he  did  that  much  «^ 

The  average  worker  In  contract  construe-  ,                                               his  own 

tlon  wa*  earning  »132  65  a  week  In  mld-1964.  Barkt  GouxwA-rni  has  encouraged  all  ml 

compared  with  »128  06  a  year  earlier.  r^IJ-,   »             J    ■«•        •»:           A       i    j-      »        "ority   race,   to   stand   forth   and   camnal^" 

The  Bureau  of  National  Affairs.  Inc..  In  a  GoWwater    and    Minonbes:    An    Indian's      for  what  they  feel  la TlgSuJly  ttelrs  XS 

survey   of   new  contracts   negotiated   In   the  View                                           stressing  peaceful  means  to  accomplish  thta 

w^L^h^  V^^"^;/""^   oonstruoUon  •  But   the    Negroes    an«   others  still   go  on 

w^kers    had    fared    better    than    any    other  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS                 ^^k^'^S  '^'^-  "^^  ^  °^^«  ^^  '°°^"^» 

X^v.      ...  "*  h**  done  nothing.     Apparently  the  Ne«rrn 

The    typical    settlement    in    construction.  or                                                people   have  short  memorl«.     I  km>w   St 

according   to   BNA.   was   about   15   cent*   an  UQIU     JOHN   J     RHODF^                  ''^^^  ^^e  Senator  helped  deeegregate  the  nL 

one   of  the  biggest  settlements  was  won  Or  Arizona  member    for   life.     Then,    because    he   voted 

-t^™  Titfi    .:       «     ^^  members  of  his  Team-  in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  against  the  civil  rights  blU.  they  turned  on 

sters   Union.      Mr.   Hoffa    not   only   won   his  _,  ,  r    ,     „.    -«-.  him.  like  coyotes   and  cast  him  out      If  tw 

first  nationwide  contract  with  the  trucking  Thursday.  July  23.  1964  ^^.^  shame?ul  and  uS^    Sen  I  do  SJ 

•^SS-  SL\  he~es«mrr.iV'*n  ""^         Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.     Mr.  Speak-     "^"ow  what  la. 

ho^^verTye^  estimated  at  45  cent,  an      er,   the  following  letter   to  the  editor  of  Indian  people  have  good  memories.     Any- 

The   Teamlters-   contract   cover,   an   estl-  ^he  Phoei^  Gazette  wa.  written  by  Mr.  ^^  ^^^"yors:"  We^  re'm^em^  ^^T^l^^ 

mated     16.000     trucking     flrma     employing  Hosteen  Begay  who  comes  from  a   very  and  who  huru  uT    w^kno^  who  1^  J^  ^ 

some  450.000  workers.                           ^'"^  prominent  Navajo  Indian  family.    Since  and  who  u  ^^st  1     ^'the  m^t  ^^^ 

In  the  soft-coal  industry,  the  United  Mine  he  Is  a  member  of  a  real  minority  group,  treated    minority    In    this    countrv     we^« 

iiZl^^tJ"""^             ""*  P*''  "^^  '"'''*  ^®^®-  ^  ^^^*  ^^  opinion  of  Senator  Goldwater  willing  to  go  with  the  man  we  feel  is  the 

«Sm  «f  .T  T!,"!,*^  I*^J!;  "^^T"  *°*  *  ^^  ''^  ^^^^^  a  valid  one  and  so  would   be  best^and  I  pereonally  feel  that  the  best  man 

Additional  «i  nexl  jln^lrt      *'"*'       *^*  *°  Of  Interest  to  the  Members  of  the  House  '"  ^Ws  eiecuon  year  xs  Barrt  goldwatb. 

Before   the   STl^  The^in.r.-   h„c.  ^"d  Senate:  *°d  hope  that  my  people  and  other  Indian 

oeiore  ine  raises,   tne  miners    basic  pay  people  feel  the  same 

was  $24.25   a  day,   with    the   average  actual  Goldwateh  and  MiNORrrres;  An  Indian's  ... 

pay   running   about  $30   a  day  Vaw  fl.,'^''    ***y"    **°    '    ^^   somewhere    that 

"*                 g~y.                                  rn^v,:^                         ^     politicians  do  not  think  the  Indian  vote  U 

HAiSKS  roa  nrrua.  To  the  EDrroR  or  thx  GAzrrrx:  Important.      There   are   so   few    of    us     they 
The  BNA  survey  also  found:  '  .Tu  ^    Indian,    and    maybe    nothing   I  claim,   so   why   bother?     Only   600  000   full- 
This  year's  deferred  pay  ralae.— negotiated  !!!!!l^'l  ^^''*  *°  "^f  would  make  any  differ-  blooded  Indians  In  AmeHca.     The  ^llUclan. 
in  prior  years— average  7  1  cents  an  hour,  the  ®nc«-D"t  ^y  people  know  Barry  Gou)wathi.  have    forgotten   one   Important   fact:    Thei. 
lowest  level  since  BNA  began  its  tabulations  f^  ,^^°^-  **^'  *f^*tjie  does  not  deserve  the  are    five    times    that   many   -legal"    Indians, 
in  1957.  terrible,  personal  attacks  on  his  reputation  those   with    Indian    blood,   from   one-elgS 
Deferred  increases  are  becoming  more  pop-  f^^a  "^e-    I' la  amazing  that  a  civilized  coun-  to    three-fourths,    and    they're    Indian     al- 
ular  m  new  contracts  signed  in  the  first  half  ""^  "'^*  Jrli  o^e  would  allow  tho«s  of  the  thougl*  many  of  them  do  not  use  this  t%ct 
of   1964.     Pay  raises  are  to   come  after  this  f*"  ^^'^  *^°**  ^^  Influence  over  others  to  drain  tax  dollars.     Also,   there  U  an  un- 
year  under  terms  of  56  percent  of  the  con-  ^  ^^  °^^  such  vindictive  tripe.     But  It  counted     amount     of     people     with     one- 
tract,  surveyed  by  BNA.  °°"''    ^^'^    ^    *™    thinking    that    my    home,  sixteenth    and   lees   Indian   blood   who  have 
Workers  are  showing  an  increasing  inter-  «f,^"7^*'^H"*H  ",'"*''  ''!'  ^,°!"?^„f"°"  '*'"°"K     Indian     feelings,     and     care     deeply 
est.  too.  in  fringe  beneflta  of  vario^  kS^s  SJSn.  th^  *n7t?.\T"'n      fv,  '^telUgent  about  what  happens  to  the  Indian  now-and 
New  or  revised  pension   plana,   for  exaZle'  S  offer  ^              anything  any  other  race  has  in    the    future.      So    not   only    Is    there    this 
showed  up  in  21   percent  of  this  years  new  Tf    iL,.,.    ♦„   ^«    ♦»,   »             ,               ...  •'"^^^  amount  of  fullblooded,  reservation  In- 
contracts.  and  new  or  revised  Insurance  plans  th^^^TTJl  k^i^mv     I    ^^'l  ^?    '*l"''*  '*'*"'  ''^^  *"'  ^  ^"""K  ''^  "^«  presidential 
in  44  percent.    Both  figures  were  higher  than  T^!^Tt!fa^v  S,          r*!'^,^ '^' fl*"^^'""  "'«^"°"   '^'»  year-but   also  those  who  are 
for  the  first  half  of  last  year  Z!l*^  ^l"*^i^  ***"*''"'  ^^^   ^^*"«»   ^^"^  ^*^'*  °"  reservation. 

„            ,                                  '  been   said   about  Senator   Goldwati»  on   all           Qir,.-«     o.,^. /-                        ^          ^ 

Pay  raises  were  highest  on  the  west  coast,  subjects   from   extremi.sm   to  civil   rlght^I  mnih    tn^»?n    tv,      tT*^"    ^^    '*''°*    '" 
followed   closely   by  the   Midwestern   States.  mean,   of   course    the   bad   thinm      I   (Wt  .m     ,?    ^^^    ^^*    ^"'^"'''    P^P'«    progre« 
Generally,  the  lowest  pay  raises  were  found  have   to  make  a  list  of  the  e  ^Wnes    but  I  r^'i'*'""    ^"'^    personally    and    becauM   he 
in    Southeast    United    States    and    the    New  would    like    to    come    oi,t«trnnir^^  ^"  '^""^  "^  """^^   ^  further  Indian  inde- 
England  States.  ^^  who  ar^t^na  th.fr  hIC  f ^t  ^  ^^f  P«"d«^nce    and    hope,    because   he   has   given 
Biggest    concentration    of    pay    rai.sos.    in-  ST  d?wn."'l':^u"t:n'^'  ou'^lh^tTknow  i^dlTn'oeoor"^""'^*    T".   ^7^'    "^    '^' 
volvlng  418  contracts,  was  In  the  range  of  7  about   Barrt   Goldwattr, 'and   perhaps   thU  ^  a  Drou^neo^'^.r^'t,-^     r""  Ik'!  '"*''*° 
cents  to  about  10  cents  an  hour.  will  cool  down  some  of  the  cr^l.  d«truc-  VLJt  he  wnM,nrim,ht^^      ,  '  grubbing  sav- 
Next      biggest     concentration-391      con-  tive  remarks  that  have  been  made  by  Ne-  rthrs^^'LTnSC^n'd'Sd'ii^^ror"^ 
tracts— was    In    the    4-     to    7-cent-an-hour  P"0««'  whites,  and  others  about  him.  cause  he  is  the  kind  of  man   h«  u    »  rnVn 
range.     And  304  contracts  provided  raises  of  B*R«^  Goidwatfr  haa  helped  my  own  peo-  that  not  only  the  Indian    but  all  minorltl^ 
10  cents  to  about  13  cents  an  hour:  78  pro-  Ple   »"   their   worst    time   of    need.      He    has  respect   and   admire    I   belE^-e  ^a™  he  wiU 
vided  increases  of  19  cents  an  hour  or  more.  ^^ad*    emergency    flight*    with    blood,    food.  win  in  November   simply  becauw  he  Is  wSit 
AUTOS  IN  SPOTLIGHT  clothcs.   and  other  supplies,   without  which  he  ia-an  honest!  respectful    decent    honor- 
In   the   last   half  of    1964.   all    eyes   are  on  mehK^  ^nLVZ/'"^  J'''^  °l'^T  ''^'^    '"^"'    *^°   ^   not   afraid    to   spei^Tl. 
the   auto   industry.     Walter   ReutLr,   presl^  though  he  S^^t  knoVII    t^'^bi^   h'  I'^"'  °'  ''^**  '^^^^  ^*  "^''^  "  ^°^«  ''^ 
dent  of   the  United   Auto  Workers  Union    Is  hr ^,Vf k?»  f     '*°**,'^°*  *""''  ''•    ">e   blood   he  this    country.       I     have    no    qualms     about 

out  to  win  the  biggest  settlement  in  history       ^^^1  diat^d^r       """  "''"'' '  "^^  *"^*^-      "°"^«  '"^  ^^'  ^"^  °°  ^<^^  «r  part  In- 
If  Mr.  Reuther  succeed.,  unions  In  other  Barry  Ooldwa^"  ha^  encoura«^  th,  m        '^'f'  ^ould  have.     Barrt  Goldwatkr  1,  th. 
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A  PoifBant  Letter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or   VIRQIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  6,  1964 
Mr  MARSH.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
serious  events  involving  direct  military 
contact  between  our  forces  and  those  of 
Commuiiist  North  Vietnam  have  served 
to  focus  public  attention  on  the  struggle 
in  South  Vietnam  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged  in  an  advisory  capacity.     Such 
progress  as  has  been  made  there  in  the 
long     dreary,    and    often    discouraging 
effort  to  contain  and   eventually   repel 
the  Communist  threat  to  the  free  people 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  can  be  at- 
tributed chiefly  to  the  impressive  train- 
ing dedicated  resolve,  and  resilient  spirit 
of  the  men  of  the  Special. Forces  of  the 
U  S  Army.    Their  highly  developed  mul- 
tiple skills  represent  a  story  which  would 
be  most  assuring  to  the  Nation  if  more 
widely  known,  and  -our  eventual  victory 
in  a  faraway  land  is  dependent  in  large 
measure  on  the  degree  to  which  they 
can  infuse  their   skills,   determination, 
and  capacity  for  independent  individual 
action  in  the  Vietnamese  soldiery. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  had  an  op- 
pcM-tunity  to  see  a  letter  written  by  the 
widow  of  a  member  of  the  Special  Forces 
who  gave  his  life  in  Vietnam,  and  I 
should  like  to  share  it  with  the  other 
Members  of  the  House. 

Sgt.  (E-5)  Harry  A.  Walling,  about 
whom  this  letter  was  written,  was  a 
member  of  the  5th  Special  Forces,  Air- 
borne. Sergeant  Walling,  who  was 
killed  In  action  on  the  19th  of  June  in 
Vietnam,  left  surviving  his  wife  and 
three  children:  a  son.  age  3;  a  daugh- 
ter. iy2;  and  another  daughter.  4 
months. 

The  letter,  which  was  written  June  24, 
1964,  and  was  addressed  to  other  wives 
of  the  Special  Forces  now  engaged  In 
Vietnam,  follows: 

Dear    Mission    Wives:    I    am    Mrs.    Henry 
A    Walling.     My  husband  Just  died.     I  guess 
that  Is  putting  It  bluntly,  but  how  else  can 
you    explain    death.      I    know    you    are    all 
afraid  for  your  husbands  and  love  them  as 
m\ich  as  I  loved  my  husband.     He  loved  me 
just  as  your  husbands  do  you,  and  he  didn't 
want   to    leave   me   or   his   children   and   he 
didn't  want  to  die.     He  had  so  much  to  live 
for.     But  he  was  a  brave  man  and  a  fight- 
ing   man.     I'm   not  saying    that   he   wasn't 
afraid  because  he  was,  and  that  is  why  he 
was  so  brave.      It  was  something   he  had  to 
do.     All  of  our  guys  In  the  Green  Beret  are 
something  special,  and,  because  we  are  their 
wives,  we  have  to  be  special  too.    The  Green 
Beret  was  my  husband's  proudest  possession, 
and  now  It  Is  mine.     He  told  me  once  that 
Special   Forces    wives   were    the   best   In    the 
world    and    that   Just    like   our   husband   we 
have  to  be  proud  and  brave  and  Uke  any- 
thing God  hands  and  not  turn  bitter.     Or. 
as  Harry  used  to  say:   "Take  it  on  the  chin, 
there   Is  nothing  you  can't  take  if  you  try 
hard     and    you   cant   put    the    blame   where 
11  doesn't  belong."     I  can't  hate  the  Army, 
not  when  my  husband  loved  It  so.     I  can  t 
blame    them    for   sending    him    to    Vietnam. 
He   wanted  to  go.     All  I   can  really  say  is— 


try  not  to  be  afraid  for  them  whUe  they 
are  away.  I  know  that  1.  hard.  but.  If  you 
are  afraid,  don't  let  them  know.  Their  Job 
la  hard  enough  over  there  without  worrying 
about  It.  Beside.,  If  God  Is  going  to  call 
your  husband  to  Him.  It  won't  matter  where 
he  Is.  When  It's  time,  it  Is  time,  and  there 
is  no  way  to  change  It. 

My  husband  died  for  what  he  believed  In. 
and  if  he  had  a  choice  of  where  and  how 
he  would  die.  he  would  choose  the  same 
place  fighting  for  a  decent  world  for  his 
children  to  grow  up  in.  God  now  is  the  only 
one  who  knows  why  my  husband  is  gone. 
God  took  him.  and  there  Is  a  good  reason 
why  I  don't  know  the  reason,  but  maybe  He 
was    saving    him    from    enduring   something 

worse.  .    _ 

In  hard  times  to  come,  please  remember 
the  Green  Beret  and  what  the  man  is  who 
wears  it  a  proud  hard-flghtlng  man  who  has 
enough  courage  to  fight  for  what  he  believes 
in  and  the  ones  he  loves.  And  because  the 
Green  Beret  Is  part  of  him.  It  Is  part  of 
you  too.  So,  don't  let  the  world,  the  loneli- 
ness the  despair  and  the  fear  get  you  down. 
Stand  as  tall  as  that  man  of  yours  who  wears 
the  Beret,  and  thank  God  you  got  him.  Be- 
cause, all  in  all.  the  men  who  wear  the 
Green  Beret  are  the  finest  In  the  world. 

My  prayers  are  that  all  of  your  husbands 
come  home  to  you  safe  and  well. 

Thank  you. 

■;  (S)      Mrs.  H.   A.   Walling 


At  Midday,  It  I«  Night 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mojiday,  July  20,  1964 
Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Speaker, 
Mrs  Nancy  Safies,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs'.  Milton  Safies,  8920  S.  Yates  Avenue, 
Chicago  is  an  humanities  student  at  the 
southeast  branch  of  the  Chicago  City 
Junior  College,  and  the  Southeast  Senti- 
nel published  by  the  students  of  that 
school  carried  in  its  edition  of  February 
5    1964,  a  moving  poem  she  had  written 
iA  memory  of  President  Kennedy  and  in 
which  she  used  the  words.  "At  midday,  it 
is  nlghf  to  express  the  shock  and  grief 
of  the  Nation.     By  unanimous  consent  I 
am  extending  my  remarks  to  include  Mrs. 
Safies'  noteworthy  contribution  to  the 
memorial  poetry  of  that  period  of  uni- 
versal grief: 

Oh  mocking  sun,  your  brlUlant  face 

Today  has  viewed  such  vile  disgrace 

That  in  this  aura,  warm  and  bright 

And  in  this  smiling,  happy  place. 

This  point  in  time  has  left  its  trace. 

At  midday:  It  Is  night. 

What  matter  youth  and  promise  now 

And  future   unfulfilled; 

The  man  who  points  to  greatness 

His  life  and  blood  are  spilled 

And  now  his  soul  goes  on. 

So  at  his  passing,  bow  your  head 

And  keep  your  voices  stilled. 

Perhaps  some  sign,  some  guide 

Upon  the  pathways  he  had  willed. 

His  spirit  has  not  gone. 

And  now  In  night  the  pain  goes  deep. 

We  bid  you  peace;  we  bid  you  sleep. 

Your  name  now  etohed  upon  our  year. 

The  fruits  of  this  we  long  will  reap 

We  light  our  candles,  vigils  keep 

Our  Nation  cries  its  tears. 


Prayer  asd  Bible  Readinc  in  School 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

or  niw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  6. 1964 
Mr.    BECKER.     Mr.    ^?eaker,    some 
might   think   the   issue   of   prayer   and 
Bible  reading  In  the  pubUc  schools  is 
dying  out,  but  I  assure  you  this  is  far 
from  the  truth.    As  further  evidence  of 
my  convictions,  I  am  Inserting  herewith 
an  article  entitled  "Prayer  and  Bible 
Reading  In  School,"   by  the  Reverend 
Claud  L.  Asbury,  pastor  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church,  McCoU,  S.C.  and  published 
in  the  McCoU  Messenger.     Pastor  Asbury 
has  gone  to  considerable  research  and 
effort  in  preparing  this  article— it  ought 
to  help  convince  many  of  the  Members 
to  sign  Discharge  PeUtion  No.   3,   and 
thereby  help  to  preserve  the  religious 
heritage  of  our  Nation. 
The  article  follows: 

PRATER  AND  BIBLE  READING  IN  SCHOOL 

(By  Bev.  Claud  L.  Asbury) 
In  making  the  ruling  regarding  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  In  the  public  schools.  I  feel  the 
Supreme  Court  has  the  Intention  of  doing 
that  which  even  Congress  Is  not  to  do.  and  I 
cite  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constltu- 

°CongreBS  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble, 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress 
of  grievances." 

Now  let  us  note  a  deflnltion,  one  of  eight 
definitions  as  found  on  page  1024  of  'The 
American  College  Dictionary."  (Edited  by 
Clarence  L.  Bamhart;  Harper  &  Bros.  Pub- 
lishers) :  "6.  a  point  or  matter  of  conslcence; 
to  make  a  religion  of  doing  something." 

On  page  481  of  "The  Universal  Standard 
Encyclopedia,"  volume  2  (Joseph  lAlIan 
Morse,  editor  in  chief;  Standard  Reference 
Works  Publishing  Co..  Inc.,  New  York)  we 
find  these  words:  "Atheism  U  not  necessar- 
Uy  Irreligious."  ^,    ^., 

In  his  boot  "The  Religions  of  Mankind 
(p  18;  PublUhers:  Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
N  T  )  Edmund  Davison  Soper  says:  "In  our 
day  a  class  of  definitions  Is  being  presented 
with  no  necessary  reference  to  higher  powers 
or  to  God."  ,  , 

On  page  169  of  his  book,  "Psychology  of 
Religion"  (Ablngdon-Cokesburg  Press),  Paul 
E  Johnson  says:  "•  •  •  atheism  Is.  by  every 
test  as  much  a  belief  as  theUm,  and  It  is 
evidently  qxilte  as  Incapable  of  escaping  the 
waves  of  emotion  that  beat  upon  beliefs  " 

On  page  819  of  "The  Winston  Dictionary/' 
this  Is  to  be  found:  "Religion  2,  the  outward 
acts  or  practices  of  life  by  which  men  Indi- 
cate their  recognition  of  such  relations:  6. 
conscientious  devotion  to  some  principle." 

On  page  6866,  volume  14  (QR),  of  "The 
World  Book  Encyclopedia,"  copyright  1959, 
these  words  are  to  be  found:  "Religion. 
Many  scholars  have  been  Inclined  to  define 
religion  as  belief  In  gods  or  Bup«-natural  be- 
ings But  this  by  no  means  Includes  all 
the  *  religions,  because  reUglon  has  often 
meant  a  way  of  living  rather  tiian  a  way  of 
believing.  And  there  have  been  many  who 
have  denied  or  been  Indifferent  to  any  kind 
of  God." 

In  ruling  as  it  did  regarding  the  Mad- 
alyn  Itfurray  case  of  1963  the  Supreme  Cotirt 
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violated  that  point,  part  at  th«  Ant  uaamd- 
znent  of  our  VA.  Coiutltutlon,  wblch  readx 
as  foUowB:  "Oongreu  ahali  malce  no  law  r»- 
sp«ctlng  an  ••tabII«hin«Dt  of  rwligloa  •  •  •.- 
This  one,  Mrs.  BiadalTn  ICurray,  who  Is 
responsible  for  this  particular  ooAtroversy 
and  action  c»i  the  part  of  the  Supreme  Court 
has  stated  that  she  Is  an  atheist,  and  this  Is, 
In  my  opinion,  definitely  a  religion. 

Let  us  bear  In  mind  that  the  question  (re- 
garding prayer  and  Bible  reading)  was  raised, 
in  the  first  place,  by  the  minority  (the  athe- 
ist— Mrs.  Madalyn  Murray)  and  has  to  do 
with  this,  that  (prayer  and  Bible  reading), 
wblch  Is  followed,  advocated  by  the  major- 
ity. Let  us  note  that  the  acknowledgment 
of  God  as  the  Supreme  Being,  as  Ood  of  this, 
our  Nation,  and  who  was  so  acl^nowledged  by 
the  writers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  and  is  advocated  by 
the  majority. 

It  la  not  only  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
our  children  are  permitted  or  allowed  to  read 
the  Holy  Bible  and  to  pray  In  school  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  though  this,  In  Itself  Is  In- 
deed a  great  and  Important  question,  and 
one.  which  I  believe  must  be  an.swered  and 
will  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the 
American  people,  but  there  Is  also  the  Im- 
portant point  of  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
In  favor  of  a  group  of  people,  a  minority  of 
people,  who  are  known  as  atheists  and  thus 
by  their  own  admittance,  and  which  Is  a 
religious  group. 

RuUng  as  they  did.  the  Supreme  Court,  In 
a  very  real  sense,  did  cater  to  the  religion  of 
atheism,  thus  we  can  readily  see  the  grave 
danger,  which  a  group  of  men  could  lead  us 
to  experience  If  such  power  as  they  now  seem 
to  possess  Is  not  renioved  from  their  clutches. 
To  allow  such  to  continue  will.  In  my  opin- 
ion, lead  to  the  setting  up  of  atheism  as  a. 
or  perhaps  the  religion  of  the  land. 

Although  the  Baptist  Joint  Committee 
and  others  have  been  and  are  opposing  con- 
gressional passage  of  the  FYnnk  J.  Becker 
amendment,  and  though  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention,  the  Nation's  biggest  Prot- 
estant denomination,  went  on  record  at  their 
recent  meeting  (May  1964)  in  Atlantic  City. 
N  J,  as  opposing  such  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  such  action  by  no  means  rep- 
resents all  southern  Baptists,  who  now  num- 
ber 10.4  million,  for  let  us  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  number  present  at  this  meeting 
In  Atlantic  City  was  In  the  thousands,  there- 
fore I  contend  that  so  few  cannot  possibly 
speak  for  so  many,  who  perhaps  have  not 
been  heard  In  this  regard.  It  is  true  that 
those  present  met,  spoke,  perhaps  debated, 
and  voted  as  messengers  from  southern 
Baptist  churches  as  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  In  one  of  Its  yearly  sessions,  but 
the  voices,  sentiments,  convictions  of  all 
Southern  Baptist  churches,  members  were 
not  Included. 

It  Is  my  prayerful  concern  that  all  neces- 
sary efforts  be  put  forth  In  securing  the 
congressional  passage  of  the  Prank  J  Becker 
amendment  to  the  US  Constitution 

Please  note  that  House  Joint  Resolution 
693  (88th  Cong),  which  Is  the  proposed 
prayer  amendment  Ui  the  Constitution  "does 
not  seek  to  change  the  first  amendment,  but 
only  to  clarify  Its  meaning,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent and  defeat  future  attacks  on  the  spirit- 
ual heritage  of  our  Nation,  as  evidenced  In 
current  suits   to  remove   •••    •    •   under   Ood 

from   the  Pledge   of   Allegiance   and 

deny  tax  exemptions  to  churches.  Chaplains 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  the  motto.  "In  God 
We  Trust'  on  our  coins  and  currency  are  also 
being  threatened  as  "unconstitutional." 
I  from  Pact  Sheet  on  the  Proposed  Prayer 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution;  House  Joint 
Resolution  693  (88th  Cong. ) .") 

Following  Is  the  amendment's  text : 

•SrcTiON   1.  Nothing  In   this   Constitution 

shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  offering  from, 

or  listening  to  prayers  or  biblical  scriptures. 

If    participation   therein   Is    on    a   voluntary 


bails,  in  any  toremment*!  or  public  school. 
Institution,  cr  plaos. 

"Sao.  X  Notlalag  la  this  Oonatttutloii  shall 
b«  dMoaed  to  pcokUMt  makli^  nfereno*  to 
bcUef  In.  ralUnee  upon,  car  Inroklng  th*  mkX 
of  Ood  or  a  Supreme  Being  In  any  govern- 
mental or  public  document,  proceedings,  ac- 
tivity, ceremony,  school  InstltuUon,  or  place, 
or  upon  any  coinage,  currency,  or  obllgaUon 
of  the  United  States. 

"Six:.  3.  Nothing  In  this  article  shall  con- 
stitute an  establishment  of  religion. 

"Sec.  4.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  tu  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 

"Blessed  Is  the  nation  whose  God  Is  the 
Lord."     Psalm  33;  12. 

"Rlghteoxisness  exalteth  a   nation,  but  sin 
Is  a  reproach  to  any  people."    Proverbs  14.  34. 
Rev.  Claud  L.  Asbubt. 

McCoLL,  SC. 

FACT    SHEET    ON    THE    PROPOSED    PRATER    AMEND- 
MENT   TO    THE    CONSTrTtTTION HOVSE     JOINT 

RKSOl.l-TION   693    (B8THCONC.) 

The  amendment's  authort 

House  Joint  Resolution  693  was  authored 
by  a  committee  of  six  Congressmen  (three 
Democrats  and  three  Republicans)  with  the 
aid  of  constitutional  lawyers  and  legislative 
counsel.  This  committee  was  appointed  by 
more  than  60  Members  of  the  House  who  had 
Introduced  similar  resolutions,  and  wished  to 
arrive  at  one  text  acceptable  to  all.  Con- 
gressman PRANK  J.  Beckek,  the  committees 
chairman.  Introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 693  on  September  10.  1963. 

The  amendTnent's  purpose 
To  restore  the  Inherent  American  right  to 
the  "•   *    •  free  exercise  •    •    •"   of  religion, 
as    guaranteed    by    the    first    amendment    to 
the  Constitution.     Decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  1962  and  1863  declared  unconstitu- 
tional the  practice  of  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing In  our   public  8cho<ils,   and   the   amend- 
ment seeks  to  restore  this  right     The  amend- 
ment would  als<j  prevent  future  attacks  on 
the  spiritual  heritage  of  our  Nation,  as  evi- 
denced   In    cmrent   suits   to   remove    '••    •   • 
under    Ood   •    •    •»    from    the    pledge   of   al- 
legiance and  deny  tax  exemption  to  churches. 
Chaplains  In  the  Armed  Forces,  and  the  mot- 
to.   "In   Ood   We   Trust"  on   our   coins   and 
currency  are  also  being  threatened  as  "un- 
constitutional."    House  Joint  Resolution  693 
does  not  seek  to  change  tlie  first  amendment, 
but  only  to  clarify  Its  meaning,  and  thereby 
defeat  attacks  such  as  those  outlined  above. 
The  amendmcnt'i  text 
"Section    1.   Nothing  In   this  Constitution 
shall    be    deemed    to    prohibit    the    offering, 
reading    from,    or    listening    to    prayers    or 
Biblical   Scriptures,    If    participation    therein 
Is  on  a  voluntary  basis.  In  any  governmental 
or  public  school,  Institution,  or  place. 

"Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  ConsUtutlon  shall 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  making  reference  to 
belief  In.  reliance  upon,  or  Invoking  the  aid 
of  Ood  or  a  Supreme  Being  In  any  govern- 
mental or  public  document,  proceeding,  ac- 
tivity, ceremony,  school,  institution,  or  place, 
or  upon  any  coinage,  currencv.  or  obligation 
of  the  United  States. 

"Sbc.  3.  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  con- 
stitute an  establishment  of  religion. 

"Src.  4.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 
What  t/ov.  can  do 
Write  to  yoiu"  Congressman,  telling  him 
of  your  support  for  the  prayer  amendment. 
Peel  free  to  use  any  of  the  arguments  cited 
In  the  enclosure  and  urge  him  to  sign  Dls- 
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charg*  Petition  No.  8.  reminding  hhn  xhtt 
thU  peUtlon  la  the  only  means  to  Insure  fo! 
the  CX>ngress  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  amsod 
ment  before  adjoummwit.  He  may  real* 
that  he  has  Introduced  an  amendment  hUa 
self.  Write  again,  and  remind  him  that  Dtal 
charge  PeUUon  Ko.  3  only  affects  House  Joint 
Resolution  693.  and  that  he  may  offer  hli 
own  amendment  to  that  bill  if  it  comes  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  At  the  present  tbns 
166  Congressmen  have  signed  the  petition— 
of  the  218  required  to  free  the  resolution 
from  committee.  Mine  Is  the  first  slgnatTiwi 
on  the  petition. 

KEEP  THIS  Ur  MOW 

Congressman  Becker  has  said,  "I  cannot 
alt  Idly  by  and  permit  the  advocates  of  « 
godless  8(x-lety  to  accomplish  In  the  Unltstf 
States  what  the  Communists  have  aoootn- 
pushed  In  Soviet  Russia.  I  have  provided 
the  legislative  Instrument  •  •  •  but  the  reel 
Job  must  be  done  by  the  people  themselves. 
Tlicy  must  let  their  Congressmen  know  how 
they  feel  If  we  are  to  succeed." 


Trackers  Will  Be  Hurt  by  Los*  of  Brkcen 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or  CAxxroRiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  work- 
ingmen  in  Industries  allied  with  Cab- 
fomia  agriculture  are  now  recognizing 
the  crisis  affecting  the  CsdUromia  farm- 
er and  Its  effect  on  others. 

The  trucking  industry  has  taken  stock. 
I  include  a  recent  editorial  from  the 
July  3.  1964,  issue  of  Caltrux.  the  official 
publication  of  the  California  Trucking 
Association.  I  want  Members  to  have 
every  view  available: 

The  California  trucking  Industry  might 
consider  Itself  Isolated  from  the  effects  of 
an  Impending  crisis  In  agriculture  which  was 
precipitated  by  elimination  of  Public  Law 
78 — or  the  bracero  program — after  I>ecem- 
ber  31.'  1964.  However.  If  California  farm- 
ers  cannot  find  available  to  them  40.000  to 
60.000  domestic  families  needed  to  replace 
the  70.000  Mexican  national  farmhands 
(braceros)  normally  hired  at  peak  harvest 
seasons,  then  production  wlU  be  seriously 
Impaired  and  CallfMnla  agricultural  prod- 
ucts could  be  priced  out  of  markets  both 
here  and  abroad.  Consequently,  the  truck- 
ing Industry  will  face  a  major  economic  loss. 
Agricultural  production  In  this  State  la 
valued  at  $3  4  billion  annually.  To  guaran- 
tee movement  of  this  production  from  the 
fields  to  our  tables,  farmers  rely  heavily  upon 
motor  transport.  In  fact,  agricultural  prod- 
ucts account  for  one-half  of  all  truck  trans- 
portation tonnage  In  California,  not  Includ- 
ing the  truckload  volume  of  unrecorded  In- 
trastate movemenu.  Without  the  bracero, 
this  agricultural  traffic  could  decrease  dras- 
tically, resulting  In  large  financial  losses  to 
the  industry. 

Despite  the  political  forays  and  more  emo- 
tional outbursts  on  the  problem  and  Its  far- 
reaching  Impact  upon  dozens  of  Industries, 
one  practical  solution   Is  mechanization. 

Mechanization  of  California's  "stoop 
labor"  crops — or  those  now  harvested  largely 
by  braceros — will  remove  thousands  of  Jobs 
from  the  market.  Though  this  process  might 
seem  to  distort  beyond  control  an  already 
formidable  problem,  the  consequences  would 
actually  fulfill  numerous  agricultural  needs 
of  the  State. 


It  will  eliminate  Jobe  heretofore  filled  by 
foreign  workers  while  upgradlnc  Jobe  lor 
thousands  of  American  workers  by  prorkUng 
.killed  lobs  in  the  tMOt  for  the  kind  ol  work 
Americans  dont  Had  degrwllng.  Thte  ts  ee- 
oeclally  meaningful  In  light  ot  commenU 
^de  by  those  meet  closely  InTolved.  that 
even  If  preaent  farm  wagea  were  more  than 
tripled  It  would  not  Induce  suflldeDt  Ameri- 
can workers  to  perform  the  labor  required. 
Mechanization  can  evolve  with  technological 
fcdvanoes  into  a  highly  practical  operaUon 
wherein  the  grower  realizes  a  capacity  to  pay 
Increased  wages  to  fewer  skUled  laborers  op- 
erating the  mechanized  system.  This  Is  his 
assurance  that  both  quality  and  quantity  of 
product  will  be  maintained  at  high  levels. 

Consider,  too.  the  Impact  of  mechanlza- 
Uon  upon  allied  Industries.  Mechanization 
of  California's  harvesU  will  create  Jobs  In 
the  fields  of  metals,  rubber,  chemicals,  and 
In  the  servicing  and  maintenance  of  ma- 
chines. The  American  worker  benefits  great- 
ly as  established  Industries  expand  and  new 
manufacturers  enter  the  field.  In  the  same 
manner  trucking  can  reap  added  benefits  not 
only  from  higher  outbound  tonnage  but  also 
from  Increased  Inbound  shipments  of  fer- 
tilizer, petroleum,  machinery  parts,  and  con- 
tainers. 

The  mechanlaatlon  solution,  though  highly 
practical,  lies  athwart  the  element  of  time. 
A  study  of  the  most  current,  complete,  and 
accurate  data  made  available  by  Dr.  George 
Alcorn,  director  of  agricultural  extension. 
University  of  California,  reveals  that  for 
some  crops  (celery,  lettuce)  mechanized  har- 
vesting Is  nearly  a  reality,  but  for  others 
(lemons,  asparagus,  strawberries)  which  re- 
quire the  most  braceros.  any  mechanized  sys- 
tem Is  several  years  away  from  operation. 
What  are  we  to  do  In  the  meantime? 

The  same  perplexing  question  might  also 
be  asked  of  other  California  businesses  which 
Kxlay  are  enjoying  a  healthy  economic  rela- 
tionship with  agriculture.  There  are  many 
observers  who  feel  that  California,  and  other 
SUtes.  can  Increase  their  determination  to 
prevent  expiration  of  the  bracero  program, 
or  at  least  to  obtain  Its  extension  until  the 
trend  toward  mechanization  can  relieve  some 
of  the  incumbent  pressures.  Job  futures  fcK- 
thousands  In  trucking  arc  precariously  bal- 
anced in  the  offing,  and  there  are  few  among 
us  who  can  feel  Immune  to  the  crisis  after 
realizing  this  truth. 

As  the  bracero  issue  approaches  Its  zenith 
we  might  well  remember  a  lesson  learned  in 
the  past^that  apathy  Is  a  forerunner  of 
defeat. 


"Goody"  for  Orville 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6,  1964 

Mr,  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  ap- 
parent from  a  recent  editorial  In  the 
Rock  County  Star-Herald,  of  Luveme, 
Minn.,  that  the  editor  has  his  doubts 
about  how  true  a  friend  of  the  farmer  Is 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  suggest 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record 
for  the  Information  of  my  colleagues. 
"Ooodt"  roK  Osvn-LX 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman,  "the 
farmer's  friend,"  Is  at  It  again  with  another 
diagnosis.  With  friends  like  him  who  needs 
enemies? 

Thank  goodness  Orville  was  a  Hennepin 
Avenue  Farmer  instead  of  a  family  doctor. 
With  the  unvarying  Inaccuracy  of  each  dlag- 


noete  a  patient  would  never  have  survived  ii 
Freeman  had  gone  into  medicine. 

It  was  only  a  few  moDttas  ago  that  he 
soundly  scolded  farmers  as  cry  baby  com- 
plalnera.  He  let  them  undaratand  that  they 
were  out  of  their  minds  to  blame  the  flood 
of  foreign  beef  Imports  for  the  disastrous 
price  situation  In  the  Uveetock  industry. 

It  was  domestic  overproduction,  said  Free- 
man who  has  had  scant  love  for  certain  seg- 
ments of  agriculture  who  don't  cotton  to 
reglnaentatlon. 

Livestock  men  should  listen  to  what  Free- 
man recently  told  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  in  hU  diagnosis  of  how  to  put 
the  depressed  App>alachlan  disaster  area  on 
Its  feet. 

Encourage,  said  Orville.  the  farmers  of  Ap- 
palachla  to  produce  more  livestock,  especially 
feeder  cattle. 

That  will  be  great  news  for  the  mldwestern 
livestock  man.  But  Freeman  brushes  aside 
any  fears  that  developing  an  Appalachian 
beef  Industry  would  be  any  threat  to  the 
exUtlng  Industry.  It  would  only  hurt,  says 
he.  the  Canadian  and  Mexican  beef  experts. 

Anyway,  he  said,  the  United  States  will 
need  20  million  more-  beef  cattle  by  1870. 

He  may  not  be  the  greatest  prophet  in 
the  world  but  there  Is  one  thing  you  can  say 
about  Freeman — he  Is  consistent.  Consist- 
ently wrong. 


The  Valoe  of  a  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  July  27.  1964 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Monday  I  Inserted  in  the  Appendix 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  a  very 
fine  address  by  the  Honorable  Justice 
Douglas  at  a  recent  testimonial  dinner 
honoring  Mr.  Seniel  Ostrow,  of  Los  Ange- 
les. Frank  K.  Kelly,  of  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions, 
has  written  a  most  fitting  and  moving 
tribute  to  Mr.  Ostrow.  It  Is  so  beautifully 
worded  and  so  well  expresses  the  regard 
we  all  have  for  Mr.  Ostrow,  I  would  like 
to  share  it  with  my  colleagues.    It  Is  as 

f  ollow  s : 

The   Valtjk    of    a   Man 

(By   Prank   K.   Kelly) 

There  was  a  testimonial  dinner  at  the 
Beverly  Hilton  the  other  night  for  a  man 
named  Seniel  Ostrow.  Those  who  gathered 
to  do  him  honor  Included  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  an  educator  whose  name  Is  know 
all  over  the  world,  and  hundreds  of  talented 
people  ranging  from  Shelley  Berman  to  Dinah 
Shore. 

A  good  man  Is  hard  to  find  but  here's  one 
who  is  really  appreciated.  I  thought  as  I 
walked  through  the  crowd  and  listened  to 
the  voices  around  me.  "It's  wonderful  to 
see  such  a  turnout  for  Seniel."  a  woman 
said.  Beyond  her,  one  man  was  saying  to 
another:  "I  don't  know  much  about  this 
Center  Senlel's  Interested  In,  but  everybody 
loves  the  guy." 

It  was  a  happy  crowd,  full  of  smiling 
faces,  people  waving  to  one  another.  I'd 
been  to  many  ceremonial  dinners,  but  I'd 
never  seen  an  affair  so  full  of  genuine  Joy. 
Seniel  Ostrow  wore  a  radiant  look  of  affec- 
tion, and  his  friends  reciprocated. 

"Extremism  in  praise  of  Seniel  Ostrow  is 
no  vice."  said  Robert  Maynard  Hutchlns, 
president  of  the  Center,  presenting  a  cita- 
tion   for    service    to    the    cause   of    liberty. 


"Moderation  on  such  as  occasion  would  be 
no  virtue." 

Justice  William  Douglas,  his  rugged  face 
glecmiiing,  spoke  out  swiftly:  "He  has  Uved 
In  the  tradition  of  the  Prophets  and  as  a 
restilt  has  been  a  powerful  moral  Influence 
In  our  lives.  Mr.  Ostrow — like  Isaiah  and 
Ezekiel — never  stopped  to  take  a  poU  to 
determine  what  the  people  should  do.  He 
spoke  and   acted  as  a  leader." 

What   was   the   value   of  such   a   man?     I 
wondered    how    those    who    talked    of   com- 
puters  replacing   human    beings   could   ever 
understand  such  a  banquet  and  such  praise 
for  a  single  person.     Yet  Is  seemed  to  me 
that   the   whole    future   of    our   society   de- 
pended upon  the  development  and  the  recog- 
nition of  men  with  Mr.  Ostrow's  qualities. 
He    had    more   than   Independence   of   mind 
and  strength  of  character;  he  had  the  shine 
of    goodness,    the    light    of    generosity    that 
marked  the  true  nobility  of  a  human  being. 
What  was  It  that  linked  together  Mr.  Os- 
trow and  Justice  Douglas  and  Dr.  Hutchlns? 
As  they  stood  together  In  the  huge  banquet 
hall,  they  had  a  resemblance  to  one  another. 
I  thought  I  knew  what  It  was — each  of  them 
had  the  open  lot*  of  youth,   the  eagerness 
to  welcome  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
the  willingness  to  risk  much  to  help  others. 
I  could  give  a  personal  witness  to  the  kind 
of    man   I   had  found   Seniel   Ostrow   to   be. 
A  year  ago,  I  had  sent  him  a  note,  enclos- 
ing a  suggestion  from  a  Claremont  profes- 
sor, Fred  Warner  Neal.  a  proposal   that  the 
center    sponsor    an    International    convoca- 
tion on  Pope  John  XXlll's  last  message  to 
the  wcM-ld— "Pacem  in  Terrta,"  an  encyclical 
calling  upon  all  men  of  good  will  to  work  to- 
gether few  peace.    Mr.  Ostrow  had  picked  up 
the  message  Immediately. 

Not  a  Catholic,  not  a  churchgoer  but 
definitely  a  man  of  good  will,  he  had  been 
one  of  the  millions  who  had  loved  and  ad- 
mired the  little  Pope  who  had  died  such  a 
painful  death.  He  hurried  to  Stmta  Barbara, 
urged  the  other  members  of  our  bo€uxl  of 
directors  to  accept  Professor  Neal's  sugges- 
tion— and  the  convocation  is  going  to  be 
held. 

Looking  at  Seniel  Ostrow  the  other  night, 
I  saw  the  spirit  of  Pope  John — the  spirit  of 
reconciliation,  hoping  to  bring  all  people 
together  with  understanding  and  love.  That 
spirit  shows  the  value  of  a  true  man. 


Testimony  of  Hon.  Richard  L.  Roudebnsk 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or   INDlAlf  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  6.  1964 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  great  concern  In  Congress  about 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  af- 
fecting reapportionment  of  State  legis- 
latures. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  taken  upon  it- 
self to  enter  the  legislative  field  of  gov- 
ernment by  denying  our  Individual 
States  the  right  to  govern  themselves 
according   to  the  wishes  of  their  own 

It  has  been  my  privilege  during  recent 
days  to  Introduce  a  series  of  bills  de- 
signed to  overcome  the  great  damage 
caused  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  full  text  of  my  views  on  the  sub- 
ject was  presented  recently  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  when  I  testi- 
fied In  behalf  of  my  proposed  legislation. 
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In  order  that  the  Congress  be  apprised 
of  my  grave  concern  and  detailed  think- 
ing on  this  matter,  under  unanimous 
consent,  I  include  my  full  testimony  in 
the  Record. 

My  testimony  follows: 
The  beauty  of  our  unique.  American  sys- 
tem has  been  a  carefully  constructed  method 
of  checks  and  balances. 

PVartunately  for  generaUons  of  Americans, 
our  Pounding  Fathers  In  a  flash  of  genius 
uuequaled  since  the  dawn  of  civilization, 
wrought  a  constitutional  system  that  has  en- 
abled the  people  of  the  United  .Statee  to  en- 
Joy  the  blessings  of  liberty 

The  prescribed  function  of  the  three 
branches  of  Government — legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  Judicial — U  to  act  as  a  restraint  on 
the  others. 

It  Is  my  belief,  and  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans, that  the  Supreme  Court  has  usurped 
the  legislative  function  In  Its  ruling  of  last 
June  15 — a  ruling  that  In  effect  prohibits  the 
.  right  of  the  States  to  use  a  basis  other  than 
population  in  apportioning  membership  of 
one  house  of  their  State  legislatures 

As  Justice  Potter  Stewart  stated  in  his 
minority  opinion.  'The  Court's  draconian 
pronouncement,  which  makes  unconstitu- 
tional the  legislatures  of  most  of  the  50 
States,  finds  no  support  in  the  words  of  the 
Constitution,  in  any  prior  decision  of  this 
Court,  or  in  the  175-year  political  history  of 
our  Federal  Union.  The  rule  announced  to- 
day is  at  odds  with  the  long -established 
principles  of  constitutional  adjudication  un- 
der the  equal  protection  clause,  and  it  stifles 
values  of  local  individuality  and  initiative 
vital  to  the  character  of  the  Federal  Union 
which  it  was  the  genius  of  our  Constitution 
to  create." 

The  effect  of  this  ruling  on  the  rural  and 
small  town  areas  of  America  will  be  moet 
harmful.  To  still  the  voice  and  conscience 
of  rural  America  will  be  a  blow  to  our  rep- 
resentative form  of  Government,  and  strikes 
at  the  heart  of  the  Federal  system 

The  Supreme  Court  has  gone  to  the  ex- 
treme position  of  telling  the  Individual  States 
they  no  longer  can  govern  them-selves  as  they 
please,  but  must  abide  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  Washington,  DC. 

The  role  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  en- 
visioned by  our  Founding  Fathers  as  that  of 
Interpreters  of  the  Constitution,  but  the 
present  Court  has  a  minority  which  believes 
Its  duty  is  to  make  law  rather  than  interpret 
law. 

To  alleviate  and  correct  the  damiige  of  this 
Supreme  Court  ruling,  I  have  Joined  with 
other  Members  of  Congress  in  Introducing 
legislation  designed  to  get  the  Supreme  Court 
back  into  its  proper  role,  and  prohibit  its 
trampling  traditional  States  rights  provided 
by  our  Constitution 

Legislation  which  I  have  introduced  on  this 
matter  includes  HR  12153.  which  provides 
that  no  Federal  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
of  any  action  to  reapportion  one  hou.se  of  a 
State  legislature  if  the  other  house  of  such 
legislature  Is  apportioned  according  to  popu- 
lation, and  House  Joint  Resolution  1136. 
which  will  amend  the  Constitution  to  guar- 
antee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one 
house  of  Its  legislature  on  factors  other  than 
population. 

To  authorize  both  hou.ses  of  a  legislature 
to  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  local  need 
or  selected  interest  or  geography  would,  of 
course,  be  unfair  and  inimical  to  the  general 
public  interest 

But.  by  the  same  token,  the  requirement 
that  both  houses  t>e  apportioned  strictly  on 
population  alone  would  amount  to  a  dee- 
ertion  of  the  rights  of  the  minority  and  to  an 
abandonment  of  the  unique  needs  of  the  In- 
dividual citizen. 

Some  people  may  live  in  areas  of  high  em- 
ployment, others  in  depressed  areas  with 
high  unemployment.    Some  may  be  farmers. 
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miners,  fishermen  or  lumbermen.  Some  may 
be  of  one  religion  or  national  origin  peculiar 
In  need  or  oonalderatlon  from  those  of  an- 
other  religion  or  national  origin. 

Some  may  live  In  rural  areas  or  small 
towns  while  others  live  In  metropolitan  areas 
or  suburban  exf>anses.  Some  miay  direct 
their  needs  toward  secondary  roads  or  6up)er- 
hlghways  while  others  are  more  concerned 
about  rapid  transit  systems.  Some  may  re- 
quire priority  consideration  of  Irrigation 
projects  while  others  demand  consideration 
of  water  systems. 

Between  each  group,  conflicting  interests 
of  varying  degree  develop,  with  each  confUct 
producing  a  majority  and  a  minority.  Cer- 
tainly, the  majority  must  have  effective 
rule,  but  the  minority,  ux).  is  entitled  to 
effective  representation  lest  Important  seg- 
ments of  our  people  t>e  completely  subject 
to  the  tyranny  of  a  temporary  majority. 
Abandonment  of  this  concept  will  most  cer- 
tainly convert  our  system  of  government, 
the  oldest  continuous  con.stitutional  govern- 
ment in  the  world,  to  something  alien  thereto 
and  potentially  dangerous  io  individual  lib- 
erty. 

It  is  correct  to  say,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
did,  that  legislators  repre.sent  people,  not 
trees  or  acres.  But,  the  people  who  reside  in 
States  are  more  than  mere  numbers.  They 
are  people  with  dL-wlmilar  and  sometimes 
conflicting  needs,  with  conflicting  hopes  and 
aspirations,  with  ever-changing  problems 
that  sometimes  fail  to  yield  to  computer 
logic.  Through  the  wisdom  of  the  people 
themselves,  as  represented  by  the  elected 
leaders  of  sovereign  State.s,  they  may  well 
decide  that  there  is  a  need  for  representation 
of  particular  interests  in  one  body  of  a  legis- 
lature in  contrast  to  the  representation  of 
general   Interests  in  the  other  body 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  put   it   perfectly  when 
he  said  in  his  dissent: 

"Throughout  our  history  the  apportion- 
ments of  State  leigslature.s  have  reflected  the 
strongly  felt  American  tradition  that  the 
public  interest  Is  compo.sed  of  many  diverse 
interests,  and  that  in  the  long  run  it  can 
better  be  expressed  by  a  medley  of  component 
voices  than  by  the  majority's  monolithic 
command.  What  constitutes  reasonable  plan 
reasonably  designed  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive will  vary  from  State  U)  State,  since  each 
State  is  unique,  in  terms  to  topography,  geog- 
raphy, demography,  history,  heterogeneity 
and  concentration  of  population,  variety  of 
social  and  economic  interests,  and  in  the 
of>eratlon  and  interrelation  of  its  political 
institutions  " 

Making  his  point  furituT  Mr  Jti.stire 
Stewart  continued : 

"A  system  of  legislative  apixirtlonment 
which  might  be  best  for  vSouth  Dakota,  might 
be  imwise  for  Hawaii  with  its  many  Islands, 
or  Michigan  with  its  iu>rthern  peninsula 
•  •  •  Montana  with  Its  va.<;t  distances  is  not 
Rhode  Island  with  Its  heavy  concentrations 
of  people.  I  do  know  enough  to  be  aware  of 
the  great  variations  among  the  several  States 
in  their  historic  manner  of  distributing  leg- 
islative power  of  the  &>veriior's  council  in 
New  England,  of  the  broad  powers  of  Ini- 
tiative referendum  retained  In  some  States 
by  the  people,  of  the  legislative  power  which 
some  States  give  to  their  Governors,  by  the 
right  of  veto  or  otherwise,  of  the  widely 
autonomous  home  rule  which  many  States 
give  to  their  cities  " 

The  American  farmer  represents  only  7 
percent  of  the  total  population  of  this  Na- 
tion. Yet  the  general  interests  and  well- 
being  of  the  American  fiu-mer  is  important 
to  every  American.  The  Suprane  Court 
would  reduce  the  voice  of  the  American 
farmer  and  the  small  townsman  to  a  whisper, 
a  legislative  slave  to  the  big  cities  and  lu-ban 
centers. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  the  po- 
litical Implications  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision.     Liberal    and   socialist    leaders    in 


this  country  are  already  claiming  the  Co«« 
decision  as  a  victory  and  a  blow  to  c^ 
servatlsm  In  general.  ^' 

Elimination  of  farm  and  small  town  ren. 
reaentatlon  in  State  legislatures  win  ^Kl 
absolute  power  to  the  urban  centers  whw« 
the  large  population  centers  are  controUrt 
by  advocates  of  liberal  spending  progrtu^ 
and  socialist  welfare  government.  ^^ 

I  respectfully  request  favorable  consider* 
tion  of  measures  to  retain  control  of  8tat# 
legislatures  by  the  States.  It  is  tUne  for 
this  Nation  to  determine  if  the  Constitution 
as  devised  by  the  Pounding  Fathers  is  still 
the  law  of  the  land  in  America,  or  if  thU 
precious  document  has  been  dlsoardwi 
usurped  by  the  Supreme  Court 

Thank  you. 
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Shasta  Daisy:  A  National  Flower 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAssACHusnrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  30.  1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  therein  an  ex- 
cellent article  from  the  Worcester  Eve- 
ning Gazette  entitled  "Shasta  Daisy 
Urged  as  National  Flower." 

This  article  relates  to  the  interest  of 
icsidents,  including  school  children,  of 
the  town  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  in  my  dis- 
trict, in  having  the  Shasta  Daisy  named 
as  the  National  Flower. 

The  case  for  the  Shasta  Daisy  is  a  very 
strong  powerfiil  one,  as  I  have  previou.sly 
demonstrated  to  the  House. 

First,  it  is  urged,  and  rightly  so,  that 
this  flower  is  one  of  surpassing  beauty 
and  grace. 

Secondly,  that  it  is  one  of  the  miracu- 
lous creations  of  the  great  genius,  Luther 
Burbank,  born  in  Lancaster.  Mass.,  and 
intimately  associated  with  that  and  other 
adjacefit  communities  In  the  Third  Con- 
Krossional  District. 

•As  an  accompanying  part  of  this  ex- 
cellent article  from  the  Gazette,  there 
is  a  fine  picture  of  the  old  four-chimney 
brick  house  and  wooden  ell  which  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  genius  Luther  Bur- 
bank,  on  March  7,  1849.  This  hou.se  was 
located  on  land  taken  over  by  the  Gov- 
ernment when  Port  Devens  was  estab- 
lished and  has  since  been  razed  because 
of  militaiy  training  needs  at  this  instal- 
lation. 

The  house  has  typical  earmark.^  of 
colonial  Massachusetts,  simplicity  of 
design,  solid,  substantial,  well  con- 
structed, attractive,  and  functional. 
Though  larger  and  somewhat  more  im- 
pressive. It  reminds  me  very  much  of  the 
birthplace  of  the  house  where  the  great 
orator  and  statesman,  Daniel  Webster, 
was  bom  in  Franklin,  NJI.,  and  it 
brought  me  the  same  thought  of  how  one 
bom  in  such  humble  circumstances  in 
such  a  remote,  out-of-the-way  place, 
seemingly  without  any  discoverable  ad- 
vantages or  opportunities  of  living  or 
training  could  have  come  forth  from  such 
a  frugal  environment,  and  by  sheer  force 
of  personality,  drive,  great  ability,  and 


genius  rise  to  topmoet  position  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

Yet  this  was  the  experiaice  of  the 
neat  Burbank.  famed  horticulturist,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  illustrious  Daniel 
Webster,  for  years  a  distinguished  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States. 

The  philosophers,  the  sociologists,  the 
psychologists,  the  historians,  and  other 
men  of  letters  might  be  able  to  cite  the 
reasons  which  enabled  these  men.  born 
m  such  humble  circumstances,  un- 
tutored and  imsimg.  possessing  little  or 
nothing  of  material  goods,  not  endowed 
with  earthly  possessions  or  any  but 
meager  opportunities  for  education  and 
training  could  reach  such  exalted 
stature. 

But  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  cer- 
tain of  two  things:  first,  that  there  was 
an  atmosphere  created  in  their  homes 
by  their  devoted  parents,  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding communities  that  represented  a 
rugged  way  of  life — deep  religious  spirit, 
strong  family  ties,  stern  parental  dis- 
cipline, hard  unceasing  work,  absolute 
devotion  to  principles  and  causes,  and 
secondly,  the  spark  of  genius  that  the 
Saviour  implanted  and  fired  in  these 
great  men. 

Who  could  say  that  one  of  these  ac- 
companiments without  the  other  would 
have  permitted  these  individuals  to  make 
the  success,  achieve  the  prominence  and 
fame  and  make  the  great  contributions 
they  did. 

I  think  that  one  of  Burbank's  greatest 
achievements  was  creating  the  Shasta 
daisy. 

As  I  have  stated  before  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  it  is  a  most  t>eautlful  flower, 
typically  American,  grown  in  every  part 
of  the  Nation,  lending  itself  to  decora- 
tive and  ceremonial  use. 

It  has  the  added  advantage  of  being 
solely  American,  and.  unlike  some  other 
flowers  having  the  distinction  of  being 
mentioned  as  the  national  flower,  it  does 
not  have  the  present  handicap  of  being 
the  national  flower  of  any  other  nation. 
The  article  abundantly  sets  forth  the 
good  points  of  the  Shasta  daisy  and  how 
Burbank  discovered  it  and  improved  up- 
on it  and  brought  it  to  its  present  high 
stage  of  development  and  beauty. 

Burbank  himself  describes  the  manner 
in  which  he  conducted  his  experiments 
and  the  ends  he  sought  in  creating  the 
Shasta  daisy  and  finally  accomplished 
through  thousands  of  skillful,  painstak- 
ing graftings  and  other  remarkable 
techniques.  Like  our  country,  the  Shasta 
is  ruBRed,  hardy,  and  can  prow  in  any 
soil  or  chmate  we  know  of  in  the  bound- 
aries of  our  Nation.  There  is  a  bright- 
ness about  the  Shasta  that  springs  right 
out  of  its  magniflcient  core  like  a  bril- 
liant, suffusing  light. 

It  is  indeed  the  perfect  work  of  the 
rcnowTied  jaerfectionist.  Burbank.  the  re- 
sult of  sustained,  expert  breedings  which 
finally  were  climaxed  in  the  incorpora- 
tion into  this  lovely  flower  of  aU  of  the 
spectacular,  beautiful  features  which  it 
portrays  today — the  hardiness  of  winter, 
the  maturity  of  autumn,  the  beauty  of 
summer,  and  the  gracefulness  of  spring. 
Like  America,  it  is  a  healthy,  thriving, 
vibrant  plant  with  a  large  blossom  and 
a  tall,  smooth  stem.    It  began  as  a  weed 


In  the  fields  of  New  England,  but  It 
moved  west  with  Burbank  and  was  nur- 
tured and  mixed  with  strains  from  sev- 
eral countries  of  Orient  and  Occident 
until  it  finally  bloomed  forth  In  all  its 
remarkable  grace  and  charm. 

There  are  many  fiowers  in  our  cotm- 
try  and  the  world,  flowers  of  rare  beauty 
and  exotic  appeal. 

Many  of  them  are  already  the  ofBcial 
flowers  of  other  nations. 

The  Shasta  Daisy  stands  unique  and 
eligible  for  selection  as  our  national 
flower.  More  than  all  the  others,  it 
symbolizes  the  strength,  fertility,  beauty, 
and  genius  of  our  own  great  Nation. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  urged  the 
committee  now  considering  the  matter 
to  designate  the  Shasta  Daisy  as  the 
National  Flower,  and  1  once  again  most 
respectfully  urge  that  it  be  so  desig- 
nated. The  world  will  soon  come  to  love 
this  lovely  flower.  And  the  American 
people  will  be  proud  of  it  because  it  will 
stand  as  a  floral  symbol  of  liberty,  jiis- 
tioe,  equality— the  harbinger  of  a  peace- 
ful world  where  amity  and  understand- 
ing will  prevail  and  culture  and  beauty 
will  reign. 

The  article  follows: 

Shasta  Daisy  Urged  as  National  Flower 

(By  Jay  Smith) 
Lancaster.— The  story  of  famous  American 
horticulturist,  Luther  Burbank  bom  In  this 
town  and  the  Shasta  daisy,  one  of  his  proud- 
est creations,  reads  much  like  that  of  this 
Nation  Itself. 

A  group  of  school  children  here  and  In 
California,  where  Burbank  did  most  of  his 
work,  are  especially  fascinated  with  the  story 
of  this  flower  and  have  inltated  a  full-fledged 
campaign  to  have  It  declared  as  the  national 

flower. 

At  present  the  United  States  has  no  na- 
tional flower  and  the  problem  of  which  one 
should  be  chosen  has  been  discussed  off  and 
on  for  several  years  in  Congress. 

TAKES    WEED  ALOKG 

Burbank  was  born  In  a  section  of  this  town 
which  is  now  part  of  Port  Devens  mUltary 
reservation  In  1849.  He  was  educated  In  the 
local  schools  and  worked  for  a  Ume  at  the 
former  Ames  Plow  Co.  In  Worcester.  He 
quickly  exhibited  marlted  Inventive  abiU- 
tles  which  he  soon  began  to  develop  on  his 
own  in  market-gardening  and  seed  raising. 
He  developed  the  well-known  Burgank  pota- 
to m  his  own  gardens  here  In  1873  at  the 
age  of  24. 

When  he  moved  to  Santa  Rosa.  Calif.,  in 
1876.  where  he  remained  the  rest  of  his  life. 
^  one  of  things  he  took  West  with  him  was  the 
common  roadside  weed  called  the  oxeye 
daisy.  It  became  the  subject  of  some  of  his 
earliest  exf>erimentatlons. 

In  his  "Methods  and  Discoveries  and  Their 
Practical  Application"  Burbank  explains: 
•This  plant  which  grows  in  such  profiislon 
throughout  the  East  as  to  be  considered  a 
pest  by  the  farmer  wa«  not  to  be  found  In 
California  tmtll.  these  experiment!  were  be- 
gun. I  brought  the  plant  chiefly  as  a  souve- 
nir of  boyhood  days.  But  I  soon  conceived 
the  Idea  of  bettering  it  for  it  has  certain 
qualities  that  seemed  to  suggest  tindeveloped 
possibilities." 

IMPROVES  COLOR,  SIZE 

Among  the  assets  of  the  oxeye  were  its 
hardiness,  persistent  blooming,  and  ability  to 
grow  in  almost  any  soU.  But  the  petols  or 
rays  as  they  are  correctly  called  were  off- 
white  In  color  and  the  largest  of  the  plants 
rarely  measured  more  than  3  Inches  across. 
Burbank  set  out  to  Improve  their  color  and 
size. 


Thousands  of  matlngs  and  hybrldjBatlons 
wvn  carried  out  with  srtected  species  from 
America  and  Fiirope  for  avrvnl  seaaons  and 
each  time  the  best  examples  of  each  of  the 
desired  qualities  were  selected  out.  Fin- 
ally, a  definitely  Improved  plant  was  devel- 
oped which  Woomed  earlier  and  had  larger 
and  more  numerous  flowers  than  any  of  Its 
parent  plants. 

"But,"  Burbank  noted,  "all  the  flowers  had 
a  yellowish  tinge  unnoticed  by  the  average 
observer  but  visible  to  the  sharp  eye  on  close 
InsiJectlon.  And  this  dlnglness  In  color  was 
not  at  all  to  my  liking." 

Then  he  learned  of  an  Asiatic  daisy  which 
though  It  was  In  almost  every  way  inferior 
to  the  original  oxeye  had  one  redeeming 
feature — it  was  pure  white.  Through  suc- 
cessive breedings  of  this  plant  with  the  other 
hybrids  a  nearly  perfect  daisy  waa  produced. 

With  its  heritage  of  four  ancestral  strains 
from  three  continents  a  plant  came  forth 
which  Burbank  said  excelled  his  utmost  ex- 
pectaUons  as  to  size,  grace,  and  abundant 
blooming  qualities.  The  new  Shasta  daisy 
had  a  blossom  from  4  to  7  Inches  In  diameter 
with  a  greatly  Increased  number  of  pure 
white  ray  flowers  and  a  tall,  smooth  stem. 

GROWS     IN     ALL     STAT«8 

The  Shasta,  significantly  Improved  since 
Burbank's  first  one,  grows  in  every  State  and 
has  a  long  season  even  In  the  coldest  parts  ot 
the  country.  Having  begun  himably  as  a 
weed  In  New  England,  It  moved  west,  was 
nurtured  and  mixed  with  strains  from  several 
countries  and  evolved  into  a  remarkably 
graceful  flower. 

The  peculiarly  American  nature  of  this 
story  captured  the  Unaglnatlon  of  Mrs.  Louis* 
Lytkan  and  her  fourth  grade  class  of  the 
Baywood  Elementary  School  In  San  Mateo. 
Calif.  In  1959  the  class  was  studying  flowers, 
and  It  came  to  Mrs.  Lytken's  attention  that 
there  was  a  movement  to  establUh  a  national 
flower.  So.  she  and  the  class  launched  a 
campaign  to  promote  the  Shasta  daisy.  It 
was  begun  on  March  7.  Burbank's  birthday, 
which  Is  observed  as  Arbor  Day  In  Calif  OTnla. 
Schoolchildren,  parents,  and  town  officials 
were  organized,  petitions  were  circulated,  and 
letters  were  written  to  Congressmen.  Word 
of  the  drive  was  received  here,  and  Town 
Clerk  Mrs.  Esther  B.  MacDonald,  Herbert  H. 
Hosmer.  fourth  grade  teacher,  and  several 
others  began  a  similar  campaign.  VS.  Hep- 
resentative  Philip  J.  Philbin,  of  Clinton, 
entered  a  resolution  In  the  House  asking  for 
the  adoption  of  Burbank's  flower. 

But  nothing  happened.  The  resolution 
apparently  became  lost  In  the  labyrinth  of 
government.  One  possible  reason  given 
was  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  lob- 
byists representing  florist  and  greenhouse 
Interests,  each  trying  to  promote  their  par- 
ticular favorite. 


COMBOTTEE    HEARS    PETITIONS 

Then,  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mrs.  MacDonald 
received  a  letter  from  the  Baywood  School 
saying  that  the  drive  had  been  started  anew, 
and  a  special  committee  of  23  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  been  set 
up  to  study  the  problem. 

She  and  Hosmer  arranged  with  all  the 
teachers  at  Memorial  School  to  have  their 
students  write  letters  to  the  Congressmen 
of  the  committee.  The  students  wrote  the 
letters  asking  for  their  favorite  flower  to  be 
tthosen.  and.  In  addition,  a  210-word  tele- 
gram was  sent  by  them  to  Representative 
Philbin  asking  him  to  do  what  he  could  in 
their  behalf. 

Philbin  pledged  his  support,  but  cautioned 
the  children  not  to  be  too  hopeful,  as  there 
are  several  other  flowers  under  consideration. 

A  notable  factor  mentioned  In  many  of  the 
students'  letters  Is  that  the  daisy  Is  not  used 
as  the  «nblem  of  any  other  state  or  coim- 
try,  and  its  adoption  would  not  serve  the 
Interests  of  any  special  group. 
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Officials  of  Representative  Philbin's  office 
■aid  the  public  bearings  began  Friday  before 
the  special  committee.  When  all  the  peti- 
tions have  been  heard,  the  committee  will 
present  Its  decision  to  Congress. 


One    Reason    Why    Lowell    Elks    Lod^e 
Flourishes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6,  1964 

Mr.   MORSE.     Mr.   Speaker,   a   large 
part  of  the  charitable  work  performed  in 
our  commuiuties  is  undertaken  by  private 
social  organizations,  such  as  the  Benev- 
olent and  Protective  Order  of  the  Elks. 
And  it  Is  often  the   quiet,   unassuming 
members    of    these    organizations    who 
carry  out  the  good  works  that  give  their 
groups  a  place  in  the  community.     One 
such  Elks  member  Is  Mr.  Bernard  J.  GUbo 
of  Lowell,  Mass.,  who  is  completing  his 
40th  year  as  a  member  of  the  Elks  Lodge. 
Although  he  retired  in  1956  from  the 
Lowell  Police  Force,  which  he  served  for 
33  years.  Bernie  has  certainly  not  retired 
from  his  many  other  activities.     Serving 
as  a  member  of  many  social  and  chari- 
table groups,  Bernie  is  indeed  a  useful 
and  valuable  citizen.     The  residents  of 
Lowell  are  grateful  for  his  contributions 
of  time  and  energy,  and  I  am  proud  to 
count  Bernie  Gilbo  among  my  friends. 

Under   unanimous  consent,   I  include 
In  the  Record  the  article  from  the  Lowell 
Sun  of  August  1,  1964.  saluting  Mr.  Gil- 
bo's  many  years  of  public  service: 
The  Sketchbook    One  Reason  Why  Lowell 
Elks  Lodge  Flourishes 
(By  Prank  E  Miikarewlcz) 
Lowell —Part    of     the     reiison     that     the 
Benevolent    and    Protective    Order    of    Elks 
continues  to  be  a  thriving  organization  Is  be- 
cause of  members  like  Bernard  J    GUbo  who 
are  not  only  loyal,  but  very  active. 

The  conmiunHy  Is  al.so  richer  because  there 
are  such  people  in  such  an  organization,  for 
this  particular  fraternity  ties  Its  social  as- 
sociations to  charitable  works  Thus,  when 
"Bernie"  helps  to  raise  thousands  of  dollars 
a  year  in  the  Elks  program.s  it  is  work  to 
benefit  any  number  of  people  who  will  never 
know  from  whence  It  came 

Such  is  the  public  service  that,  ihis  man, 
who  was  an  exalted  ruler  of  the  Lowell  lodge 
In  1949.  has  been  engaged  In  for  almost 
40  years.  In  February  of  next  year,  he  will 
be  celebrating  that  anniversary  Through 
those  years,  he  has  held  every  official  post 
In  the  local  lodge  and  has  served  on  Just 
about  every  committee  At  present,  he  1b 
serving  a«  tiler,  the  official  greeter  of  the 
lodge  and  a  sort  of  security  guard  who  checks 
membership  cards  and  status  Its  an  elec- 
tive post  he  has  held  for  9  years 


Bemle's  contribution  to  Elkdom  has  been 
recognized  by  the  State  office  on  a  number 
of  occasions  for  his  fund-raising  success. 
His  efforta  have  won  him  friendships  all 
over  the  country.  In  the  Lowell  lodge  he 
continues  to  enjoy  being  selected  for  com- 
mittees, whether  for  special  events  like  the 
75th  anniversary  celebration  held  thU  year, 
or  being  chairman  of  the  entertainment 
committee  for  the  annual  outing 

While  In  1965  he  will  be  celebrating  his 
45th  year  as  an  Elk.  Bernie  has  already  cele- 
brated his  50th  year  as  a  member  of  the 
Holy  Name  Society  at  St  Peters  parish  and 
recently  received  a  plaque  to  commemorate 
that  occasion  Lowell  Post  of  the  American 
Legion  has  known  him  for  45  years  as  a 
member. 

His  efforts  and  his  Interests  extend  t<j 
other  areas  as  well.  For  Instance,  he  holds 
membership  In  St.  Monica's  Guild,  in  the 
Fleur  de  Lis  Club,  In  the  missionary  pro- 
grams of  St.  James  the  Apostle,  and  in  the 
youth  activities  of  the  Acre  Youth  Organiza- 
tion and  the  Lowell  Boosters  Club  In  his 
own  interest,  he  Is  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts retired  police  and  firefighter  asso- 
ciations. 

Before  his  retirement  in  1956.  Bernie  was 
the  familiar  Officer  Gilbo  who  directed  traf- 
fic downtown  for  27  years  after  walking  a 
beat  on  the  late  shift  for  6  years 

He  Joined  the  department  in  192.3  after 
the  railroads  went  out  on  strike  the  year 
before.  He  was  a  machinist  foreman  in  the 
Blllerica  yards  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Rail- 
road by  the  time  he  was  27.  Although 
Bernie  was  so  young,  he  had  at  that  time 
17  years  of  service  with  the  company,  having 
started  out  as  a  messenger  for  the  B  &  M 
when  he  was  a  student  at  St  Joseph's 
school  in  Keene.  N.H  It  was  in  1910,  at  the 
age  of  16,  that  he  moved  to  Lowell  to  work 
as  a  machinist  apprentice 

In  1916  he  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Guard,  but  the  next  year  he  Joined  the  Navy 
However,  the  Government  was  operating  the 
railroads  and  ordered  him  to  an  Inactive 
status  In  order  to  use  him  on  the  railroad, 
so  most  of  his  life  has  been  spent  as  a  Lowell 
resident.  In  1939  he  m.\rrled  a  Lowell  girl 
the  late  Zella  Masse. 

Over  the  years,  his  membership  In  the 
Elks  has  uken  him  around  the  country  a 
number  of  times  and  each  year  he  still  visits 
friends  on  the  west  coast,  so  retirement  from 
the  police  department  has  never  meant  re- 
tirement  from   life— not   bv  a  long  shot 
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World's  Fastest  Computer-Drivea 
Phototypesetter 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


Reason  for  Missing  Quorum  Call 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  florhja 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21,  1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
hke  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that 
several  coUeagrues  and  I  missed  a  quo- 
rum call  today  because  of  the  fact  the 
bells  had  not  nmg  in  the  corridor  of  the 
Old  House  OfBce  Building  and  that  the 
electrician  had  been  notified  of  this  mat- 
ter and  was  checking  into  it. 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHUSEITS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl  IVES 

Thursday,  August  6.  1964 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional  Library  of  Medicine  In  Bethesda 
announced  recently  the  installation  of 
the  Nation's  fastest  computer-driven 
phototypesetter.  Graphic  Arts  Compos- 
ing Equipment — Grace — as  part  of  the 
Medical  Literature  Analysis  and  Re- 
trieval System. 

Designed  to  handle  scientific  informa- 
tion for  the  publication  of  Index  Medicus 
a  monthly  listing  of  the  world's  medical 
literature,  Grace  was  developed  by  the 
Photon  Corp.  of  Wilmington.  Mass  I 
am  proud  of  this  achievement  of  one  of 
the  outstanding  industries  in  my  district 
It  is  another  example  of  the  high  techni- 
cal competence  of  the  citizens  and  cor- 
porations of  eastern  Massachusetts  and 
a  laudable  contribution  to  the  scientific 
development  of  our  Nation. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
press  release  of  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine  in  the  Record: 

The  Installation  of  the  Nations  f.u,te.s; 
computer-driven  phototypesetter.  as  a  part  of 
the  medical  literature  analysis  and  retrieval 
.system'  (medlars),  was  announced  Uxlay 
by  Dr.  Martin  M.  Cummlngs,  Director  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine. 

Called  graphic  arts  comp>oelng  equipment 
(grace),  the  computer-driven  printer  op- 
erates at  the  rate  of  300  characters,  or  ap- 
proximately 60  five-letter  words,  per  second, 
or  3,600  words  per  minute.  This  Is  more  than 
50  times  faster  than  previous  phototype- 
setters. 

"Speed  Is  one  of  the  real  needs  in  the 
handling  of  scientific  Information  today," 
Dr.  Cummlngs  said.  "Orace  represents  a 
breakthrough  in  printing  technology,  and  I 
know  oX  no  area  more  important  for  Its  use 
than  in  the  production  of  materials  for  medi- 
cal scientists,  teachers,  and  practitioners  ' 

Grace  is  employed  by  medlars  to  print 
Index  Medlcua.  NLM's  monthly  listing  of  the 
world's  medical  literature,  and  recurring 
bibliographies  In  special  biomedical  fields 
Unlike  the  standard  computer  printout 
grace  uses  three  fonts  of  type  in  6-polnt. 
10-polnt.  and  14-polnt  sizes,  in  both  upper- 
case and  lowercase.  The  three  font.s  contain 
a  total  of  226  characters,  including  special 
characters  such  as  diacritical  marks  for  the 
vernacular  titles  of  cerUln  foreign  lanRuaee 
articles. 

The  first  Issue  of  Index  Medicus  ha.s  been 
produced  by  grace  for  August  of  this  year 
It  is  a  600-page  document,  containing  13,733 
different  citations  from  the  biomedical  litera- 
ture and  a  total  of  approximately  69.000 
subject-and-author  descriptive  entries.  It 
conUlns  more  than  9  million  characters  or 
approximately  1,B00,000  five-letter  words. 
Orace  processed  this  quantity  of  material 
in  approximately  16  hours.  Including  setup, 
running,  and  correction  time. 
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■We  feel  that  the  August  Issue  of  Index 
Medicus  is  something  of  a  historic  docu- 
^pnt  ■  Dr.  Cummlngs  said,  -because  of  Its 
great'  significance    both    to    medicine     and 

^"^MedUrs  Is  a  system  for  the  storage  and 
retrieval  of  bibliographic  citations  from  the 
worlds  biomedical  literature.  Citations  pre- 
*  ed  by  literature  analysts  are  stored  on 
mienetlc  Upe  In  a  Honeywell  800  computer 
nnd  retrieved  electronically  for  different  In- 
formation purposes.  More  than  half  of  the 
ciuitions  contained  In  medlars  are  from  the 
foreign  biomedical  literature. 

In  addition  to  Index  Medicus  and  recurring 
bibliographies,  medlars  can  handle  Indl- 
viduiil  questions,  called  demand  searches,  on 
the  contents  of  the  literature  In  particular 
areas  In  terms  of  different  scientific  fields, 
languages,  or  time  periods. 

For  recording  the  results  of  demand 
searches,  medlars  usee  the  computer's 
high-speed  printer  which  produces  a  block 
letter  of  10-polnt  size,  uppercase  only,  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  21,000  five-letter  words 

per  minute.  ^,.  v.   ^    4 

For  composing  copy  to  be  publUhed  In 
greater  quantity,  medlars  uses  grace.  Print- 
ing from  the  computer  without  Interfering 
with  the  computer's  own  operations,  grace 
contains  three  components:  a  magnetic  tape 
transport;  an  electronic  control  unit;  and  an 
optical  unit.  The  output  Is  In  the  form  of 
rolls  of  positive  film  prints  In  9-lnch  widths, 
with  the  type  In  three  colunans.  After  the 
film  rolls  are  developed,  they  are  printed 
through  an  offset  process  on  pages  9  Inches 
wide  by  11%  Inches  deep. 

Grace  Is  housed  In  two  pieces  of  equip- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  medlars  computer 
room.  One  piece  measures  56  by  54  by  36 
inches,  the  other  54  by  72  by  37  Inches. 

Orace  was  developed  for  NLM  by  the 
Photon  Corp..  Wilmington.  Mass..  under  sub- 
contract to  the  General  Electric  Corp..  which 
was  the  medlars  contractor,  and  bears  the 
manufacturers   name   of   Photon  900. 
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LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION   OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  of  Laws  of  the  Untted  States 
TiTL*  44,  Section   181.  Congressional 
Record;   arrangement,  fttle.  contents. 
AND  INDEXES — The  Joint  Conunlttee  on 
Printing  shall   have   control   of   the   ar- 
rangement  and    style    of    the    Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of    Congress   and   at   the    close    thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  {  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Tn-LE  44,  Section   182b.  Same;   h^ltts- 
trations,  maps,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20. 
1936.  C.  630.  :  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and   delivery   of   the   Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
.Senators,   Representatives,   and   Delegates   is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record— The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 


ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  la 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shaU 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7  Vi -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or  , 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6 Vi -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capltaU  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revUlon  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
.specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Rscord  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m..  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
win  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee).    His  remarks  wlU  appear  hereafter 


In    the    Appendix."    and    proceed    with    the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  mxist  l>e  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further,  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 


9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  aald  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Rxcord  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Offltlal  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  dlstlncUy  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  Wlien  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shaU  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shaU  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately foUowlng  the  lead  Items  as  mdlcated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  issue  of 
the  CoNGKissioNAL  Rec<»d.  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressiokal  Rxoobo 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript   Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not    apply    to    excerpta    from    letters,    tele- 
grams,  or  articles  presented   In   connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  I^resldent 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.    For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parta.  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be^  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  I»ubllc  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter    submitted    for    the    Congressional 
Record   which   is    In   contravention    of   this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters.— THe  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shaU  make 
sviltable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 
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Ranf  er  Completes  Moob  Fligbt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  L  TEAGUE 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  7.  1964 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  successful  flight  of  Ranger  7  heralds 
the  start  of  a  new  era  in  the  space  age. 
This  successful  flight  is  the  beginning  of 
the  gathering  of  data  of  unmeasured 
value  to  mankind  resulting  from  the  diU- 
gent  work  of  NASA  since  1968.  The  Eve- 
ning Star  article  of  July  31,  1964. 
graphically  describes  the  Ranifer  7's  suc- 
cess in  taking  the  first  closeup  pictures 
of  the  moon. 

Mr.  William  Hines  aptly  describes  this 
historic  flight: 
BAifon    CoMFLTixs    Moon    Fught— Pictuki 

SIGNALS    SIMT    TO    EaETH     BiyO»E    IMPACT— 

Camzkas  Opkkate  7  Minutes  Longer  Than 

schiduled 

(By  William  Hines) 

PASADtxiK.  CALir..  July  31.— An  American 
spacecraft  named  Ranger  7  almoet  ocrtalnly 
gave  the  world  \ts  first  cloaeup  look  at  the 
light  Bide  of  the  moon  thla  morning  and 
then,  lt«  mlBBlon  acoompUshed,  crashed  on 
the  moon's  surface. 

Official  Ume  of  Impact  was  9  25  45  ajn.. 
Washington  time.  The  spacecraft  gave  pic- 
tures "right  through  to  the  end  without  In- 
temiption."  a  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
spokesman  announced. 

It  wUl  be  late  tonight  at  the  earlleet  before 
the  quaUty  of  the  pictures  wlU  be  Itnovm. 
But  officials  at  the  Laboratory  here  were 
confident  of  good  results,  based  on  monitor- 
ing of  the  spacecraft's  television  channels 
as  It  plummeted   toward   the  lunar  surface. 

"WE    ARE   receiving" 


"Preliminary  data  Indicate  that  we  are 
receiving    plcturee,"    a    spokesman    said    at 

9:20  ajn. 

"There  are  no  problems  In  the  mission  at 
this  point.     We  are  receiving  plcturee ." 

Impact  occurred  In  an  area  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  moon's  earthward  face,  known  as 
Mare  Nublum.  or  the  Sea  of  Clouds.  This 
was  the  general  area  toward  which  the  space- 
craft had  been  aimed  when  It  was  launched 
at  12 :  50  p Jn.,  Tuesday. 

The  purpose  of  the  flight — the  fifth  moon- 
shot  In  the  quarter-bllUon-dollar  Ranger 
program — was  to  make  pictures  of  an  area 
where  astronauts  may  land  as  the  culmina- 
tion to  Project  Apollo  about  1970.  The  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
has  been  trying  to  get  such  photos  for  more 
than  2  years. 

PERFECT    n-IGHT 

The  Ranger  crash  landing  this  morning, 
after  a  perfect  flight  climaxed  by  more  pic- 
ture-taking time  than  had  been  expected,  Is 
one  of  the  great  accompUsbments  of  the 
space  age. 

The  Russians  sent  their  Lunik  III  around 
the  moon  In  October  1969,  and  returned  a 
few  pictures  of  the  side  which  Is  forever  hid- 
den from  earth. 

Without  minimizing  the  Importance  of  the 
feat,    scientists    here    and    abroad    observed 


that  the  pictures  were  of  poor  quality  and 
added  little  to  man's  knowledge  of  the  moon. 

Ranger's  pictures  today,  by  contrast,  are 
expected  to  prove  of  exceptionally  high  qual- 
ity when  developed  later  today.  The  cam- 
eras used  to  make  the  photos  have  a  higher 
resolution  power  than  those  employed  In 
commercial  systems. 

Ranger  project  officials  originally  planned 
on  14  minutes  of  picture-taking  time  prior 
to  the  crash  landing.  This  would  have  been 
a  sufficient  period  to  get  nearly  5.000  photos 
from  the  6  cameras  aboard  Ranger.  A  mld- 
course  adjustment  yesterday  lengthened  the 
228  686-mlle  flight  by  about  7  minutes. 

This  meant  that  the  TV  cameras  were 
turned  on  7  minutes  early.  To  look  at  It  In 
another  way.  the  cameras  were  turned  on  at 
the  anticipated  time  from  the  fllgbts  be- 
ginning and  continued  to  operate  for  7  min- 
utes  longer   before   being   destroyed    by   the 

Impact.  ^        ,        w    ii» 

At  JPO  headquarters  here,  tension  built 
to  a  crescendo  about  9  am.  as  project  scien- 
tists awaited  the  moment  to  turn  on  the 
cameras.  The  most  recent  previous  Ranger 
flight  went  perfectly  for  two  and  a  half  days 
only  to  end  In  failure  early  last  February  2 
when  the  cameras  failed  to  turn  on. 

All  maneuvers  were  successful  right  up  to 
9  07  am  when  the  time  came  to  turn  on 
the  television  system.  Because  of  the  dis- 
tance between  Ranger  7  and  the  earth  sta- 
tion at  Goldstone,  Calif.,  It  took  an  agoniz- 
ing I'a  seconds  for  news  to  reach  the  earth. 

STRONG    SIGNALS 

The  warmup  of  the  spacecraft's  cameras 
began  on  schedule,  and  at  9:09  ajn.  radio 
sets  at  Goldstone  and  here  began  to  carry  a 
signal  Indicating  that  full  power  was  being 
red  to  all  six  of  the  spacecraft's  cameras. 

At  9:10  a.m.,  an  official  here  stated  that 
the  video  signal  from  the  spacecraft  was 
being  received  "strong  and  clean"  at  Gold- 
stone. A  crowd  m  JPO's  auditorium,  In- 
nured  to  disappointment  over  2  years,  broke 
Into  applause. 

The  official  cautioned  against  overoptl- 
mlsm  by  stating  that  this  does  not  mean 
that  pictures  are  being  received,  but  engi- 
neers said  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
a  situation  In  which  a  strong  clean  signal 
at  Goldstone  would  fall  to  yield  usable  pic- 
tures. 

At  9:11  a.m.,  the  laboratory  affirmed  that 
pictures  are  being  received  "but  we  cannot 
determine  the  quality  of  the  pictures." 

It  will  be  12  or  possibly  15  hours  before 
the  quality  of  the  moon  pictures  can  be  de- 
termined. But  all  early  Indications  today 
were  that  the  video  signal  from  the  doomed 
Ranger  was  strong  and  solid.  Ajid  in  aU 
other  respects  the  flight  was  perfect. 

"There  wasn't  a  gUnch,"  said  N.  W.  Cun- 
ningham of  NASA's  Washington  headquar- 
ters. "GUnch"  Is  space  Jargon  for  any  bit 
of  trouble,  however  slight,  that  might  mar 
an  operation. 

Early  stages  of  the  eaVj-hour  flight,  which 
began  at  12:50  p.m.,  Washington  time,  Tues- 
day, went  off  so  smoothly  that  no  flnal  cor- 
rection was  needed  this  morning  to  get  the 
spacecraft  Into  picture-taking  attitude  as  It 
approached  the  moon. 

SOME    DATA    SENT 

But  scientists  In  charge  of  the  flight  had 
to  provide  some  course  correction  Informa- 
tion for  the  complex  but  simple-minded 
computer  on  board  the  spacecraft.  Thi« 
computer  controlled  Ranger's  progress 
through  space. 


The  reason  was  that  the  computer  was 
expecting  course  correction  Information  and 
would  not  ordinarily  proceed  to  turn  on  the 
television  cameras  until  It  had  accomplished 
what  It  regarded  as  an  earlier  task. 

The  scientists  fooled  the  computer  about 
2  hours  before  impact  by  feeding  It  brief 
and  essentially  meaningless  commands  to 
change  its  position  on  the  up-and-down  and 
6ide-to-»lde  axis  of  lU  motions.  Then  be- 
fore the  computer  had  time  to  act  on  these 
purely  formal  commands,  the  scientists  sent 
It  another  command  to  Ignore  the  earlier 
orders. 

This  left  the  computer  free  to  start  warm- 
ing up  the  television  cameras  so  tliey  would 
be  In  shape  to  take  pictures  in  the  final 
minutes  of  the  pltmge  toward  the  moon. 

THIRTEENTH     MOON    PBOB« 

To  the  hoodoo-rldden  scientists  of  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory  here,  "Lucky  7**  was 
also  "Lucky  13."  It  was  the  13th  probe  to 
be  launched  moonward  since  America's  space 
eSort  began  In  1958 — and  the  first  to  work  as 
Intended. 

Over  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars  and  6  years 
of  effort — Including  $250  million  and  4  years 
on  Ranger  alone — went  Into  cracking  the 
Invisible  barrier  that  seemed  to  He  around 
the  moon. 

Elaborate  backup  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  ensure  against  loss  of  Ranger  7'b 
hard-won  pictures,  now  that  they  have  been 
received  on  earth.  Electronic  and  photo- 
graphic devices  at  Goldstone  Dry  LAke,  150 
miles  east  of  here,  created  both  tape  and  film 
versions  of  what  Ranger  7  saw  a  quarter  of 
a  million  miles  away. 

The  Images  were  being  made  by  machines 
hooked  to  two  85-foot  dish-shaped  antennas. 
An  official  of  NASA  said  the  backup  system 
was  so  foolproof  that  the  services  of  either 
one  of  the  big  antennas  could  have  been 
lost  without  endangering  the  safe  receipt 
of  Images. 

One  set  of  tapes  from  the  moon  Tehlcle 
was  run  through  one  of  the  antennas  again 
as  soon  as  the  flight  phase  of  the  mission 
was  over,  and  a  duplicate  set  of  records  was 
created  In  this  manner. 

Then  the  duplicate  images  were  placed 
In  a  refrigerated  vault  and  rushed  by  light 
airplane  from  Goldstone  in  the  Mohave 
Desert  to  Los  Angeles,  where  a  private  film 
processing  company  has  been  specially  in- 
structed on  development  and  printing  of 
pictures. 

The  public's  first  "eyeball"  look  at  the 
moon  pictures  should  come  early  tomorrow, 
according  to  NASA  officials.  Photo  avail- 
ability might  be  delayed,  however.  If  It  turns 
out  that  "noise"  (radio  Interference)  neces- 
sitates an  electronic  cleanup  of  the  pictures. 
This  operation  Is  accomplished  by  complex 
digital  computers. 


Harold  C.  Woodward 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROUND  V.  LIBONATI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  7.  1964 

Mr.     LTBONATL     Mr.     Speaker,     the 
passing  of  Harold  C,  Woodward,  member 
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of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
former  Cook  County  superior  court 
judge,  shocked  many  of  his  friends  and 
associates.  He  reflected  the  legal  bril- 
liance of  his  distinguished  sire,  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  E.  Woodward,  former 
Federal  district  judge,  seventh  district 
of  niinois.  He  was  affable  and  kindly  in 
his  dealings  with  others.  He  was  consid- 
erate of  the  unfortunates  that  sought 
his  advise  and  help. 

He  knew  the  rules  of  the  game  and 
adhered  to  the  principles  of  fair  play 
learned  at  the  University  of  Illinois  as 
the  half  back  on  the  varisity  squad.  He 
was  graduated  in  law  at  Northwestern 
University. 

He  served  as  Riverside  Township  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  for  20  years  and  as  mas- 
ter of  chancery  for  6  years.  He  also 
served  as  Illinois  Commerce  Commission 
hearing  examiner.  His  political  bid  for 
Congress  and  clerk  of  the  appellate  court 
were  denied  him. 

But  in  March  of  1959  he  was  appointed 
by  ex-Oovemor  Stratton  to  fill  the  un- 
expired term  of  Judge  Frank  M.  Padden 
of  the  superior  court. 

In  January  1962  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  by  the 
late  President  John  Kennedy  and  was 
reappointed  for  a  5-year  term  in  June 
1962.  The  wealth  of  experience  and 
knowlege  acquired  by  Mr.  Woodward  in 
his  public  service  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  many  oflBcials  in  Government.  His 
many  friends  mourn  his  passing. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Illinois  dele- 
gation, extend  our  sincere  and  heartfelt 
condolences  to  his  dear  wife,  Mabel  and 
darling  daughter.  Mrs.  Ann  Kelly,  of 
Washington.  May  God  rest  his  soul  with 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  heavenly  bliss. 


Kennedy-Johnsoa  Spen£ng^  Record  Topi 
Eisenhower  by  Wide  Margio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MissouKi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  6, 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  recently  announced  that  the 
budget  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  had  been  reduced  substantial- 
ly below  the  earlier  January  estimate. 
As  the  US.  News  &  World  Report  points 
out  In  its  August  3  issue,  this  Is  only  a 
part  of  the  story. 

Although  spending  was  below  esti- 
mates In  fiscal  1964,  It  still  reached  $97.7 
billion,  or  a  rise  of  $5  billion  over  the 
preceding  year.  Moreover,  the  article 
shows  that  average  annual  Government 
outlays  in  the  4  Kennedy-Johnson  years 
were  $16.4  billion  higher  than  the  aver- 
age in  the  last  4  Eisenhower  years.  Total 
spending  under  the  current  administra- 
tion Is  about  21  percent  higher  than  dur- 
ing the  last  4  years  of  the  Republican 
administration. 

In  answer  to  the  administration's  oft- 
repeated  assertion  that  increases  in 
spending  were  largely  for  defense,  UJ3. 


News  notes  that  health,  labor  and  wel- 
fare activities  have  increased  38  percent 
since  the  1961  fiscal  year,  while  national 
defense  outlays  Increased  12  percent.  In- 
terest on  the  rising  Federal  debt  rose  22 
percent  during  the  period. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  this 
article  from  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
Finance  Week:   Who  Are  the  Big  Spenders? 
What  the  Record  Shows 

Now  Government  spending  and  budget 
deflclts    lire    making    the    big   political    head- 

ItllPS. 

A  new  study  take  a  look  at  Federal  finances 
In  two  administrations  over  the  past  8 
years-  and  additional  spending  plans  now 
In  the  works 

One  of  the  hottest  Issues  of  tlie  1964  po- 
litical campsilgn  Is  boiling  up  over  the  finan- 
ces of  the  Federal  Government. 

That  issue  Is  pointed  up  by  new  figures 
Just  disclosed  by  the  White  House.  President 
John.son  announced  that  the  cost-conscious 
Government  he  heiids  has  spent  less  money  In 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  than  had  been 
officially  estimated  last  January. 

Republicans  and  a  good  many  Democrats 
were  quick  to  point  out  that  this  was  only 
part  of  the  stor>'. 

Spending,  though  below  estimates,  still 
reached  $97  7  billion— a  rl.se  of  $5  billion  over 
the  preceding  year 

That  was  more  than  the  Government  ever 
spent  before  in  peacetime,  and  actually  was 
Just  a  shade  below  the  peak  year  of  World 
War  n. 

The  official  estimates  of  outlays  for  this 
year,  moreover,  shows  exp>ected  spending  of 
$97  3  billion,  a  bit  below  the  peacetime  record 
of  the  i>ast  year. 

The  real  issue.  It  was  pointed  out,  bolls 
down  to  this:  How  does  the  financial  record 
of  4  years  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  admin- 
istration stack  up  against  the  record  of  the 
preceding  4  years  under  President  msen- 
hower? 

The  figures  below  give  you  that  compari- 
son. What  they  show  Is  that  average  annual 
Oovemment  outlays  in  the  4  Kennedy- 
Johnson  years  are  $16.4  billion  higher  than 
the  average  In  the  last  4  Elsenhower  years 
Total  spending  In  that  period  Is  running 
almost  21  percent  higher  than  in  the  preced- 
ing 4  years  under  a  Republican  administra- 
tion: 

FEDERAL  SPENDING 

Eisenhower  administration 

Government  spent  $309  8  billion. 
Average  per  year:  $77.5  billion. 

Kennedy-Johnson  administration 

Government  is  .spending  $375.4  billion— up 
$65.6  billion. 

Average  per  year:  $93  9  billion — up  $164 
billion. 

Government  spending  In  the  year  Just 
closed  totaled  $97.7  billion.  That's  Just 
slightly  leas  than  the  annual  outlays  of  Gov- 
ernment at  the  peak  of  World  War  n.  In 
4  years,  the  cturent  administration  \b  over- 
spending Its  Income  by  $28  7  billion. 

(Note. — Figures  cocnpare  budget  spyending 
by  two  admlnlstrattons — the  4  years  ended 
In  mld-1961  for  rasenhower,  and  the  4  years 
ending  In  mid- 1966  for  Kennedy  and  John- 
son. Figures  for  the  current  year,  ending  In 
mld-1966.  are  official  budget  estimates.) 

Soxirce:  U.S.  Budget  Bureau. 

WHEKE  THE   MONET    WENT 

Figures  issued  on  July  21  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  and  the  Treasury  gave  an  offlclal 
breakdown  of  the  past  year's  financial  opera- 
tions of  the  Government. 

Revenues  came  to  $89.4  billion.  Spending 
totaled  $97.7  billion.  Result:  a  deficit  of 
$8.8  billion. 

This  was  the  fourth  consecutive  year  of 
red-Ink  financing.     Not  since  fiscal  1080,  the 


last  fun  year  of  the  Elsenhower  adininlstra 
Uon,  has  the  budget  been  In  the  black 

Mr.  Johnson  noted  that  the  deficit  for  lant 
year  was  $1.7  bUUons  lower  than  the  red-ink 
figure  that  had  been  forecast  some  month, 
earlier. 

"We  are  tightening  our  belts  in  Govern- 
ment." Mr.  Johnson  said.  "We  are  maklne 
every  dollar  stretch  as  far  as  It  will  go." 

TARGETS    or   REPUBLICANS 

As  the  political  campaign  heats  up.  how- 
ever, new  spending  programs  that  have  been 
proposed  by  the  Johnson  administration  are 
likely  to  come  under  heavy  attack  by  Repub- 
lican campaigners. 

The  antlpoverty  program,  for  example 
calls  for  an  Initial  appropriation  of  almost 
$1  billion  In  lU  first  year.  Wrapped  up  in 
this  proposed  package  are  a  number  of  new 
projects,  including  a  Job  corps  for  young 
people,  adult  education  plans,  aid  to  migrant 
workers  and  special  rural  and  urban  pro- 
grams. 

A  pay  raise  for  Federal  employees,  awaiting 
final  action  In  Congress,  is  to  add  about  half 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  to  Federal  outlays. 
In  the  works  Is  a  pay  boost  for  the  military 
forces  that  will  cost  some  $200  million 
ajinually. 

Aid  for  cities  In  setting  up  programs  for 
mass  transportation,  now  before  Congress, 
calls  for  new  funds  of  $375  million  over  a 
3-year  period  as  a  start. 

A  new  program  of  medical  care  under 
social  security  has  been  proposed,  at  a  cost 
of  Just  over  $1  billion  annually.  While  this 
program  would  not  show  up  In  the  regular 
budget.  It  promises  to  be  a  hotly  debated 
spending  Issue. 

Most  of  the  new  proposals  would  enlarge 
Government's  role  in  the  economy. 

In  the  meantime,  existing  Government 
programs  have  been  expanding,  costing  more 
and  more  each  year. 

A  survey  by  the  economic  unit  of  US. 
News  &  World  Report  shows  some  of  the 
directions  In  which  the  Federal  budget  has 
bulged  In  the  past  4  years. 

Here  Is  a  comparison  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  major  programs  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  compared  with  the  1961  fiscal  year— 
the  last  year  with  an  Elsenhower  budget: 

Health,  labor,  and  welfare  activities  are 
now  budgeted  at  $5.8  billion,  a  rise  of  $16 
billion  or  38  percent. 

Federally  financed  education  programs, 
$1.6  billion,  a  rise  of  $700  million  or  78  per- 
cent. 

Natural  resources  and  conservation  pro- 
grams, $2.6  billion,  up  $600  million  or  30 
percent. 

Space  programs,  up  from  $700  million  to 
$49    billion,  up  600  percent. 

National  defense  outlays,  up  from  $47  5 
to  $53.2  billion,  or  12  percent. 

Interest  on  the  rising  Federal  debt,  up  by 
$2  billion,  or  22  percent. 

The  Republicans  can  be  expected  to  attack 
many  of  these  increases  as  unwarranted  and 
Inflationary. 

Senator  Barrt  Ooldwater,  of  Arizona,  the 
Republican  presidential  candidate,  already 
has  attacked  the  "fiscal  Irresponsibility"  of 
the  Democratic  administration. 

Mr.  Goldwater  has  made  It  clear  that  he 
thinks  the  Federal  Government  Is  growing 
too  big.  He  favors  cutbacks  In  some  major 
spending  programs. 

President  Johnson,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
taken  his  stand  for  an  expanding  Federal 
Government.  He  believes  that  Is  necessary 
to  guide  and  stimulate  business,  and  to 
tackle  social  and  economic  problems 

The  President  has  cited  the  current  busi- 
ness expansion  as  evidence  of  the  sound- 
ness of  Democratic  fiscal  policies — Including 
the  $11.6  bUUon  tax  cut  enacted  early  this 
year. 

RZPX7BUCANS   ON   SPENDING 

The  Republican  platform  hits  hard  at  the 
widening  financial  role  of  the  Federal   Gov- 
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-«,ment  It  calls  for  a  reduction  of  "not  \eM 
^Vs  bUUon  a  year"  In  the  level  of  Fed- 
*^  sending,  an  end  to  deficit  financing, 
SS  p^S^ents  on  the  Federal  debt,  which 
ZZl   totals   $811  7   blUlon. 

What  «maln«  to  be  seen  Is  whether  either 
««-tv  regardless  of  lU  campaign  pledges,  can 
item  the  rise  In  Government  spending  wid 
pwleral  deficits  that  seems  now  to  have  be- 
come a  habit. 


ARA  Replies  on  Jobs  Dealed  Under  the 
Accelerated  PobUc  Works  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or  MTinrEsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Aucrust  7.  1964 
Mr  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
some  attention  has  been  attracted  to  a 
report  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
that  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration overstated  Its  estimate  of  the 
number  of  Jobs  that  would  be  created 
under  the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram Unfortunately,  this  report  has 
Eiven  a  false  Impression  about  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  highly  successful  and 
extremely  well-administered  accelerated 
public  works  program. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  reply  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  AdminlstraUon  which 
explains  tlie  basis  on  which  the  AKA 
estimates  were  made  and  shows  con- 
clusively that  the  employment  goals  of 
the  accelerated  public  works  program 
will  be  met: 

U  S.  Department  or  Commerce  Area  Redevel- 
opment   ADMINISTRATION 
(Comments  on  a  report  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  entitled  "Overstatement  of 
Number  of  Jobs  Created  Under  the  A^l- 
erated  Public  Works  Program, '  July  1964) 
The    OAO   report   made   two    findings:    It 
found  (1 )  that  Conmiunlty  Facilities  Admin- 
istration project  data  listed  In  ARA  reports 
contained  significant  overstatemenU  oi  the 
number  of  on-site  Jobs  estimated  to  be  cre- 
ated  by    these    projects.     It   also    found    (2) 
that   CFA   data   listed   In   ARA   reports   con- 
tained  overstatements   with    respect    to   the 
number  of  actual  on-site  man-months  of  em- 
ployment   created    on    these    PfoJf  J*;^       . , 
^  ARA   has   found   that  the   CFA   labor  esti- 
mates,   obtained    from    the    architects/engi- 
neers of  the  project  aPPl'^°^  J"*'^^^: 
what   high   but   not   nearly   as   high   as  the 
OAO  report  Indicated.     The  architects,  engi- 
neers   estimates    have    been    withdrawn    by 
CFA  and  new  estUnates  based  upon  Bureau 
of   Labor    Statistics   studies   are    now   being 
used. 

ARA  disagrees  strongly  with  the  procedures 
and  methods  used  by  GAO  In  arriving  at 
their  conclusions.  For  reasons  developed 
below,  ARA  cannot  accept  the  Unpllclt  GAO 
as.sumptlon  that  payrolls  filed  »«  ^«^";f^ 
public  works  projects  under  the  Davl8-Ba«m 
Act  requirements  will  by  themselves  give  ac- 
curate labor  yields.  Exhaustive  "^Id  Investi- 
gation of  contractor  records  must  be  done 
before  Davis-Bacon  daU  can  be  utlllzetL 
There  Is  no  Indication  that  this  was  done  by 

GAO. 

If  field  Investigation  of  contractors  rec- 
ords Is  not  done,  then  there  Is  no  guarantee 
that  all  required  contractor  and  su»^o«J'™^- 
tor  payrolls  have  been  submitted  or  that  the 
payrolls    as   submitted    are    complete.     Fur- 


thermore, Davls-Baoon  payrolls  do  not  re- 
quire that  all  types  of  on-site  labor  on  APW 
projects  be  r«porte<l.  For  ef^Pl«L  J^« 
salaries  of  on-site  clerical  and  supervisory 
employees;  the  wages  of  self-employed 
cl^Lmen  and  theU-  helpers;  and  the  wages 
paid  to  operators  of  equipment  rented  under 
a  contract  which  Includes  an  operators 
services,  have  not  been  reported. 

These  excepted  categories  of  salaries  and 
wages  can  cause  serious  errors  In  computing 
the  labor  generated  by  an  accelerated  pubUc 
works  project.  For  example,  one  project 
used  in  the  GAO  report  showed  *80  man- 
hours  of  on-site  labor  when  Its  Davis-Bacon 
navrolls  were  tabulated.  A  field  Investiga- 
tion just  completed  for  ARA  disclosed  that  a 
self-employed  craftsman  had  worked  an  ad- 
ditional 300  man-hours  himself  which  were 

not  reported. 

In  the  GAO  report,  a  man-month  was  con- 
sidered to  be  176  man-hours  or  2,112  man- 
hours  per  year.     These  figures  are  far  above 
the  1962  average  employment  of  a  fully  em- 
ployed   construction    worker    employed    by 
^ntractors,  which  is  150  hours  per  month  or 
1.800  hours  per  year.     The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  uses  the   150-hour  figure  as  being 
a    man-month    equivalent.     The    same    150- 
hour  figure  is  used  generally   for  labor  re- 
quirement estimates  by  private  If  dustry  and 
Government  agencies.     Use  by   th«   G^O  of 
Its     176-hour    factor    to    convert    to    man- 
months  would  understate  labor  yields  by  15 
percent  for  this  reason  alone. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program.  CFA  has  used  the  man - 
moMh  estimates  prepared  by  the  archRects/ 
engineers  of  the  applicants  as  "leJ^ff^^^T 
its    reports    to    ARA.      For    the    entire    CFA 
progrL-3.250  projects,  $465  mUllon  in  ac- 
cl°erated  public  works  funds.  $1  bUUon  total 
project   c^t^the    original    architects-engi- 
neers estimates  add  up  to  approximately  750  - 
000   man-months   or   62,000   man-years.     As 
early  as  October  1963.  when  the  early  proj- 
ects were  reaching  completion  and  consider- 
ably before  GAO  started  Its  audit  of  on-site 
man-months.  ARA  began  to  raise  questions 
about  the  discrepancies  which  were  begin- 
ning to  show  up  between  the  architects /en- 
gineers estimates  and  actual  man-months  re- 
tried  for    completed    P^oiect^.^g^^^^ 
with  the  November  Issue  of  the  ARA    J^ec- 
^rf  of  Approved  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Prdlects,"  ratlmated  man-months  figures  for 
completed  projects  were  revised   downward. 
In  order  to  avoid  further  publication  of  es- 
timates  which  could   not   be  properly  vail- 
dated   the  January  Issue  omitted  cumulative 
actual  man-months  figures  for  Projects  «5m- 
nieted  or  under  construction,  and  substituted 
therefor    current    employment    during     the 
preceding  month.      The   AprU   Issue   omlted 
both  cumulaUve  and  estimated  man-months 
figures    and    published    only    aggregate    es- 
timates for  the  total  CFA  program. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  original  architects/ 
engineers  estimates  of  on-site  man-months 
were  somewhat  high  but  not  nearly  as  high 
as  the  GAO  report  Indicates.     The  reasons 
for  this  are  varied.    By  and  large.  compet.ltlve 
bidding  has  resulted   In  the   most  efficient; 
1  e    the  technically  most  advanced,  contrac- 
tork  emerging  as  the  lowest  responsible  bid- 
ders    The  construction  season  of  1963.  dur- 
ing which   the  first  150   CFA   projects   were 
completed,  was  unusually  dry.  permitting  the 
use  of  more  labor-saving  machUiery  than  had 
been    anticipated,    especially    on    water    and 
sewer  projects  which  make  up  almost  hall 
the  accelecated  public  works  program. 

In  the  absence  of  project-by-iwroject  field 
audits  of  thousands  of  payrolls  which  could 
be  obtained  and  analyzed  only  at  high  costs 
CFA  and  ARA  are  now  using  a  different 
method  to  arrive  at  realistic  estUnates  of  on- 
site  man-months. 

Studies  of  construction  costs  undertaken 
by  the  Division  of  Productivity  and  Techno- 
logy Developments.  Bijreau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics VS.  Department  of  Labor.  fumlsH  a  re- 


liable basis  for  estimating  the  number  of  on- 
iS;Ind  off-site  job.  create  by  «?«  v^rtous 
types   of   public   works   Pro3ec**^f  ^^*=^  ,^, 
stltute  the  APW  program.     Studies  of  labor 
requirements  for  ^eral  Office  Building  Con- 
struction. Hospital   construction  and  High- 
way Construction  were  published  by  BI^  m 
1962      In   addition,  at  the  request   of  AJ^. 
BLS'  recently    undertook    and    completed    a 
special   prelUnlnary  study  of  l^bor  J^qulre- 
ments   for   sewage   projects.     Application   of 
the  findings  of  these  studies  to  the  CFA  pro- 
-am has  ^enabled  CFA  and  ARA  to  resume 
publication    of   on-site   labor    estimates   for 
e^h    individual    CFA    project.      The    archi- 
tects engineers   estUnates   have    been    wlth- 

'^'Sd  on  these  BLS  studies.  ARA„«^tlmat« 
that  the  total  CFA  program  of  3 .250  projects 
will  generate  upward  of  660.000  n^n -months 
(46.700  man-years)  of  on-site  employment. 
This  estimate  Is  approximately  190.000  man- 
months  (16.000  man-years)  lower  than  the 
Original  'architects/engineers  estiniates^ 
aooroxlmately  230,000  man-months  (19.200 
S-yerrs)  hlgt^er  than  the  compara^e 
GAO  estimate.  Prom  this  it  is  seen  ^t 
the  architects  engineers  estUnates  were 
about  34  percent  too  high  and  not  138  per- 
cent as  the  GAO  report  Indicated  _ 

GAO  believes  that  ARA   should   not  rely 
upon    BI^   studies    but   should    develop    Its 
own    experience    factors    from    APW    data. 
ARA  feels  that  this  would  cause  an  unneces- 
sary duplication  with  the  funcUons  of  BLS 
for    studying   construction   costs.     However, 
because   of   the  extensive  Interest  by  many 
persons  In  measuring  labor  yields  o*  Pn^Uc 
works  projects.  ARA  plans  to  work  ^th  BLS 
and  other  agencies  to  attempt  to  develop  an 
inexpensive  method  of  securing  such  data. 
Until  this  U  done.  ARA  feels  that  the  pres- 
ent method  of  measuring  APW  project  em- 
ployment by  an  employee  count  on  one  given 
day  each  month  to  be  reasonably  accurate. 

The  GAO  report  has  created  the  Unpres- 
slon  that  the  accelerated  pubUc  works  pro- 
gram as  a  whole  would  fall  short  of  the  em- 
ployment goals  set  at  the  time  the  program 
was  enacted..     Actually  the  employment  goals 

will  be  met.  ^ 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  program,  ARA 
has  estimated  that  the  $900  million  »nthor- 
tzed  by  the  Congress  would  generate  220  000 
man-years   of   on-site   and   ofl-slte   employ- 
ment.    ARA  originally   estimated   that   the 
total  would  be  made  up  of  110,000  on-slta 
and    110,000   off -site  man-years.     This  esU- 
mate  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  be- 
tween one-third  and  one-half  of  the  funds 
would  be  allocated  to  direct  Federal  projects 
such  as  those  of  the  Agriculture  and   In- 
terior Departments,  which  utiUse  a  very  large 
portion    of    theU-    funds    for    on-site    labor. 
Actually  less  than  15  percent  of  the  appro- 
priated funds  were  allocated  to  direct  Fed- 
eral  projects  and  over  80  percent  of  the  funds 
went  to   such  projects  as  water   and   sewer 
lines,  waste  treatment  planU,  hospitals,  pub- 
lic buildings  and  street  ImprovemenU  which 
produce  considerably  more  crff-slte  than  on- 
site  employment.     Applying  the  findings  of 
the  above-mentioned  BLS  studies  to  a  distri- 
bution of  the  types  and  amounts  of  projects 
which  make  up  the  APW  program.  It  was  esti- 
mated in  January  that  for  the  accelerated 
pubUc  works  program  as  a  whole,  each  man- 
vear  of  on-site  employment  will  be  accom- 
panied by  1.4  man-years  of  off -site  employ- 

™  Taking  into  account  both  the  reduction  In 
the  CFA  on-site  estimates  and  the  Increase 
in  the  off-site  estimates  for  the  program  as 
a  whole,  the  total  program  will  generate 
88  000  on-site  and  123,000  off-site  man-years 
for  a  total  of  211.000  man-years  of  «nploy- 
ment.  Since  only  $866  million  of  the  $M« 
mlUion  in  appropriations  were  obUgated  for 
project  expenditures,  the  211.000  man -year 
estimate  is  comparable  with  the  original  esti- 
mate that  the  $900  million  would  generate 
220,000  man-years  of  employment. 
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Get  It  Straight,  Fellows 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  C.  BRUCE 

OF    INDIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  7,  1964 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  overaU 
effect  of  political  columnists  on  the 
^  American  electorate  must  be  of  consid- 
erable dimensions,  and  their  efforts  for 
or  against  a  national  candidate  are  not 
to  be  discounted.  The  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Indianapolis  Star  amply 
illustrates  once  again  that  political 
analysis  is  far  from  being  an  exact  sci- 
ence, £ind  prudence  demands  caution  on 
the  part  of  the  reader  in  evaluating  cur- 
rent events: 

Get   It   Straight.   Fellows 
Two    of    Americas    better    known    liberal 
mythmakers  got  their  wires  crossed  the  other 
day. 

James  Reston,  of  the  New  York  Times,  was 
trying  to  defend  that  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can press  which  unabashedly  slants  Itself 
against  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  On  the 
same  day  Joseph  Alsop.  whose  column  ap- 
pears In  the  New  York  Times  among  other 
places,  was  laboring  the  theme  that  Gold- 
water  doesn't  talk  off  the  cufT  any  more  be- 
cause every  time  he  does,  accordmg  to  Alsop. 
he  pulls  a  boner. 

Reston  was  hewing  to  the  line  that  the 
news  Is  not  reported  In  a  biased  fashion. 
But  columnists,  he  opined,  are  giving  their 
opinions  and  so  are  entitled  to  be  one  sided. 
Reston  did  confess,  however,  that  on  one 
occasion  the  news  column  did  •misrepresent 
and  hurt"  Goldwater.  This,  he  said,  waa 
when  the  Arizona  Senator  remarked  In  an- 
swer to  a  question  on  Howard  Smiths  tele- 
vision program  that  one  way  to  score  in  Viet- 
nam would  be  to  use  small  nuclear  weapons 
to  defoliate  a  strip  of  Jungle  to  deprive  the 
Communists  of  hidden  camps  and  communi- 
cation lines.  Goldwater  prefaced  the  re- 
mark by  sayfng  It  was  not  something  he 
would  do.  A  wire  service  reported  the  re- 
mark about  nuclear  defoliation  but  omitted 
the  other  statement,  and  thus  was  born  the 
widely  publicized  but  untrue  report  that 
Goldwater  had  proposed  defoliating  the  Viet- 
nam Jungles  with  nuclear  weapons 

Admitting  the  Justice  of  protests  against 
this.  Reston  wrote:  "This,  of  course.  Is  a  legi- 
timate complaint,  for  the  Senator  was  mis- 
represented and  hurt  by  this  Incident,  but 
this  is  not  what  most  of  his  letter  writing 
supporters  are  complaining  about.  They  are 
expressing  violently  their  opinion,  not  only 
that  columnists  are  wrong,  but  that  they 
have  no  right  to  opinions  opposed  to  theirs." 
Alsop,  that  same  day.  was  trying  to  estab- 
lish his  point  that  every  time  Goldwater 
opens  his  mouth  without  a  script  he  says 
something  wrong  Alsop  wrote:  "He  broke 
the  rule  (of  making  only  set  speeches  to 
large  rallies)  Just  once  In  a  really  big  way, 
and  that  occasion  revealed  the  practical 
reason  for  the  rule.  The  occasion  was  the 
television  Interview  In  the  course  of  which 
the  Senator  blithely  suggested  nuclear  de- 
foliation ELS  one  possible  way  to  win  the  Viet- 
namese  war." 

Obviously.  If  we  correctly  interpret  Reston, 
readers  are  supposed  to  allow  for  the  fact  that 
when  Alsop  reports  what  Goldwater  said  he 
really  Is  only  expressing  his  opinion  as  to 
what  he  said.  Wonder  If  Reston  U  willing 
to  accept  that  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  opinion 
of  "liberal"  columnists? 


Sooth  Dakotaas  Pay  More  Tax 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  SOTJTH  oakota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  7.  1964 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  publishes 
tax  figures  which  show  the  amount  of 
Federal  taxes  collected  in  each  State 
per  year.  These  collection  figures,  how- 
ever, are  not  true  measuring  rods  for 
determining  the  actual  tax  burden  car- 
ried by  the  several  States. 

Recently,  the  statement  was  made 
that  IRS  collections  in  South  Dakota  in 
the  last  fiscal  year  totaled  $147  million. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  reported  that 
Federal  expenditures  or  Federal  outlays 
in  South  Dakota  were  $507  million.  The 
conclusion  reached  was  that  South  Da- 
kotans  are  actually  receiving  more  than 
$3.40  in  Federal  grants  for  each  $1  the 
Federal  Government  collects  In  the 
State. 

This  statement  is  an  incomplete  and 
bureaucratic  statement  obviously  made 
for  political  reasons.  The  reported  $147 
million  Federal  revenue  collection  made 
last  year  is  not  representative  of  the 
true  tax  burden  which  is  carried  by  the 
South  Dakota  taxpayers.  The  actual 
figure  is  nearer  to  $263  million,  or  nearly 
80  percent  more  than  the  collection  fig- 
ures show. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  IRS  figures 
are  an  invalid  criterion  for  measuring  a 
State's  tax  burden.  For  example,  a 
commodity  such  as  cigarettes  carries  an 
8-cent  Federal  excise  tax  which  is  col- 
lected in  the  State  In  which  it  is  manu- 
factured. Even  though  South  Dakota 
residents  pay  this  8-cent-per-pack  tax 
when  they  buy  the  cigarettes,  it  is  not 
credited  to  South  Dakota's  revenue  fig- 
ures. The  same  thing  is  true  on  sales 
of  gasoline,  liquor,  tires,  cameras,  many 
household  appliances,  automobiles,  and 
many  other  articles. 

Various  independent  tax  foundations 
have  studied  the  tax  structure  and  have 
distributed  the  burden  according  to  the 
actual  consumption  and  purchase  of 
these  items.  In  other  words,  they  have 
determined  how  many  articles  have 
been  purchased  in  a  State  and  have  cal- 
culated the  amount  of  tax  paid  in  that 
State.  In  this  manner,  the  burden  can 
be  distributed  accurately. 

A  good  example  of  this  procedure  of 
allocating  the  true  tax  to  each  State  is 
the  way  that  it  is  done  on  the  automobile 
excise  tax.  The  manufacturer  in  Michi- 
gan pays  the  excise  tax  directly  to  the 
Federal  Government.  In  order  to  get 
his  money  back,  he  adds  the  amount  of 
the  tax  to  the  price  of  the  automobile 
which  is  then  paid  by  the  purchaser  in 
another  State.  The  tax  paid,  however, 
was  credited  to  the  State  of  Michigan 
in  the  collection  figures.  To  get  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  the  tax  burden,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  how  many  auto- 
mobiles were  sold  in  the  various  other 
States  and  how  much  tax  was  paid  on 


An  (J  nut 


each  one.  Thus,  the  actual  tax  collect, 
ed  can  be  credited  to  the  State  in  which 
the  automobile  was  purchased. 

In  the  case  of  South  Dakota,  such 
studies  show  that  the  actual  revenue  col 
lections  would  be  much  higher  than  th« 
reported  $147  million.  Indirect  twS 
and  hidden  taxes  bolster  this  figure  con- 
siderably. South  Dakotans  are  not  get^ 
ting  such  a  good  deal  from  the  Federal 
Government  as  the  surface  figures  would 
have  us  believe. 

Before  the  bureaucrats  brag  about  the 
"favorable  balance"  from  the  pork  bar- 
rel, they  should  realize  the  true  proper- 
tions  of  our  huge  tax  burden  which  takes 
a  third  of  our  salaries  and  adds  substan- 
tially  to  the  price  of  each  article  we 
purchase. 


Heartening  Show   of   Determinatioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  7.  1964 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material,  I  would  like  the 
record  to  show  at  this  point  an  example 
of  the  thinking  in  my  congressional 
district  at  this  moment,  as  expressed 
by  one  of  our  leading  newspap>ers,  the 
Rockford  Morning  Star. 

I  think  it  very  excellently  typifies  the 
patriotic  alertness  of  the  American  spirit 
to  join  in  a  united  effort  in  a  moment 
of  national  emergency  or  peril,  and  to 
support  a  determined  effort  to  protect 
American  Interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  I  refer  to 
follows: 

Heartening  Show  or  Determination 
Red  Chinese  and  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists got  more  than  they  bargained  for 
In  the  retaliation  of  our  military  forces  after 
the  unprovoked  attack  on  a  U.S.  destroyer 
Sunday.  The  manner  In  which  the  destroyer 
and  US.  Navy  Jets  responded  to  the  attack 
heartened  Americans  who  have  been  con- 
cerned over  the  worsening  situation  In 
South  Vietnam.  They  recalled  the  slogan 
"Rememt>er  the  Maine"  which  stirred  the  Na- 
tion after  the  sinking  of  an  American  battle- 
ship in  Havana  Harbor  had  led  to  the  Spnn- 
Ish-American  War. 

The  apparent  crippling  of  all  three  Cum- 
munist  patrol  torpedo  boats  which  attacked 
the  destroyer  in  International  waters  off  the 
coast  of  North  Vietnam  should  help  to  con- 
vince the  Asian  Reds  that  the  United  Stales  Is 
not  going  to  be  pushed  around  In  that  area 
Two  of  the  enemy  torpedo  boats  limped  away 
and  the  third  was  stopped  dead  in  the  water 
The  unprovoked  and  unsuccessful  attack  on 
the  destroyer  U  S  S  Maddoi  occurred  In  Ton- 
kin Gulf  near  Hainan  Island,  which  l.s  held 
by  the  Red  Chinese. 

The  incident  is  another  sobering  reminder 
to  the  American  people  that  the  United 
States  Is  involved  In  war  In  Vietnam  Mount- 
ing lists  of  American  soldiers  killed  and 
wounded  In  action  on  the  mainland  have 
underscored  the  seriousness  of  the  war  and 
our  Involvement. 

Adm.  Ulysses  Grant  Sharp.  Jr  ,  commander 
In   chief   of  U.S.   Pacific   Forces,   soiuided  an 


1961, 

ominous  warning  when  he  said  the  attack 
Xht  reflect  a  change  In  Communist  tactics, 
out  of  this  Incident  have  come  renewed 
H»mands  that  President  Johnson  give  the 
American  people  a  fuller  accounting  of  U.S. 
nollcy  in  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia  than 
tihey  have  received.  Congressional  leaders 
!«  calling  for  a  new  hard  look  at  the 
^tuatlon  so  that  the  American  people  will  be 
fully  informed  and  corrective  action  may 
be  taken  by  a  united  Nation. 

The  administration  Is  being  made  aware 
of  the  fact  that  If  the  United  States  Is  to 
engage  In  military  hostilities,  the  American 
people  want  theU-  country  to  be  In  the  fight 
to  win.  That  awareness  has  been  evident  In 
a  stiffening  of  the  U.S.  posture  In  Asia  In 
recent  weeks. 

Tlie  American  people,  alonge  with  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  In  Congress,  applaud  the 
prompt  action  of  our  Navy  In  beating  off  the 
atuckers.  It  Is  good  to  see  such  a  demon- 
stration of  determination  and  might  on  the 
part  of  our  military  forces  In  the  Asian  area. 
The  Reds  have  been  asking  for  It  for  a  long 
time.  The  United  States  has  piven  them 
something  to  think  about  as  they  lick  their 
wounds. 


South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  Supports 
President  Johnson  b  South  Vietnam 
Action 
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can  roles  In  South  Vietnam.  We  are  there  at 
the  Invitation  of  the  establishment  govern- 
ment The  Communlstfi  from  the  North  are 
invaders  We  are  there  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom of  the  people.  The  Reds  are  bent  on 
wresting  It  from  them.  We  are  not  there  to 
conquer.     The  Communists  are. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans, 
were  sure,  support  the  President  In  his  crisp 
order  to  the  American  forces. 


Poverty  and  Politics 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  FOREMAN 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF  nrotAMA 

IJJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  23.  1964 

Mr,  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  Insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  text  of  an  editorial 
from  the  August  5,  1964,  issue  of  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  in  support  of 
President    Johnson's    action    in    South 

Vietnam: 

Shoot  To  Kn-L 

Tliere  can  be  speculation  on  the  motives  of 
the  OommunUt  torpedo  t)o«t  attacks  on  the 
US.  naval  ships  30  miles  off  the  coast  of 
North  Vietnam.  Perhaps  it  was  to  test  the 
will  of  the  United  States  to  expand  the  war 
If  need  be  to  save  South  Vietnam — to  ex- 
plore the  posslbUities  of  stampeding  Wash- 
ington Into  accepting  neutrality,  a  favorite 
Red  stepplngstone  to  conquest. 

But  there  can  be  no  speculation  on  wheth- 
er President  Johnson  was  right  or  wrong  In 
making  It  clear  to  the  Reds  that  the  United 
States  will  not  be  Intimidated  and  frightened 
off  the  high  seafi  in  areas  where  the  Commu- 
nists would  prefer  that  we  make  ourselves 
sciU-ce. 

It  wajs  the  only  thing  to  do.  In  self-respect 
and  defense  of  the  precept  of  freedom  of  the 

SCflS 

The  formal  protest  to  North  Vietnam  by 
the  SUjte  Department  Is  In  order — but  only 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  diplomatic 
record  straight. 

The  President's  shoot-to-klU  order  to  the 
American  naval  forces  and  the  air  strikes  at 
bases  pack  more  punch.  This  the  Commu- 
nists will  understand. 

Risks  of  this  nature  are  inherent  In  what 
this  country  U  trying  to  do  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  In  opposition  to  Red  schemes 
for  taking  over.  We  must  be  prepru-cd  to  take 
upproprlate  action.  That  it  is  our  Intention 
t«  do  so  is  made  clear  by  the  Prcsldenf.s 
order. 

There  Is.  It  Is  Important  to  remember,  a 
profound  difference  In  the  Red  rnd  Amcrl- 


OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  7,  1964 
Mr.    FOREMAN.      Mr.    Speaker,    we 
have  heard  so  much  about  poverty  in  this 
country  recently  from  the  poUttclans  who 
would  propose  to  solve  all  our  problems 
with  new  welfare  doles,  that  it  is  appar- 
ent that  a  dangerous  disservice  is  being 
done  to  our  people,  here  and  abroad.    It 
is  wrong  to  picture  this  country  as  a  land 
of  hunger  and  privation.    To  do  so  dam- 
ages  us  throughout  the  world.     There 
are  some  who  are  in  need,  of  course,  but 
the    problems    affecting    them    can    be 
solved  without  discoloring  the  true  pic- 
ture which  prevails  in  our  land.     Exag- 
gerated   statements    about    poverty— in 
election   year   conversations — only   help 
to  prove  the  lies  that  Russia  and  her 
satellites    have    been    trying    to    spread 
about  our  great  free  country  for  the  past 

30  years. 

No  responsible  American  is  for  pov- 
erty No  responsible  American  disre- 
gards or  ignores  poverty  wherever  it  may 
exist  in  this  country.  But  the  most  re- 
sponsible Americans  understand  that 
this,  like  any  great  historic  evil,  will 
never  be  solved  by  mere  slogans,  and 
still  less,  by  aJl-but-open  appeals  to  class 
and  economic  prejudice.  It  is  sad  enough 
that  poverty  exists  at  all.  But  it  is  tragic 
when  the  poor  are  turned  into  a  poUtical 

football. 

The  crudest  thing  you  can  do  to  a  man 
is  to  teach  him  to  depend  on  charity  and 
handouts  as  a  way  of  life,  for  by  so 
doing,  you  deprive  him  of  his  self-respect. 
Self-respect  demands  a  producing  job,  a 
chance  to  make  one's  own  way,  a  task  to 
perform  what  the  Nation's  advancing 
economy  requires.  That  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  job  no  goverrunent  can  ever  pro- 
vide, the  kind  of  job  created  solely  by 
personal  enterprise. 

Our  new  President  declared  in  his  Eco- 
nomic Report-  to  Congress  January  20, 
1964,  that  35  million  Americans  were  in 
poverty  today.  His  predecessor  declared 
during  the  1960  presidential  campaign, 
just  3  years  earlier,  that  17  million  Amer- 
icans went  to  bed  hungry  every  night  on 
a  substandard  diet.  Under  this  kind  of 
administration,  and  at  this  rate,  it  should 
not  be  long  before  all  Americans  will  be 
poverty  stricken. 

The  administration  is  proposing  the 
new  "poverty  package,"  H.R.  10440,  at  a 
total  1st  year  cost  of  $962.5  million  and 
a  projected  cost  in  subsequent  years  that 
could  easily  run  as  high  as  $15  billion  an- 


nually. Excluding  social  security  bene- 
fits and  other  trust  funds,  42  Federal  pro- 
grams now  existing  and  aimed  directly  at 
eliminating  the  causes  of  poverty  and 
its  effects,  will  cost  nearly  $9  billion  in 
fiscal  1965. 

America's  needy  have  not  exactly  been 
abandoned  to  the  wolves  for  lo,  these 
many  years,  although  you  could  possibly 
lose  sight  of  the  facts  amid  the  cries  of 
•New  and  Better  Deals."    America,  for 
most  of  its  years,  has  waged  a  war  on 
poverty.    Whenever  we  have  waged  that 
war,  in  our  factories,  farms,  shops,  mines, 
oilfields,  over  the  counters  and  unier  the 
fiee  enterprise  system,  we  have  won  that 
war     This  war  on  poverty  can  only  be 
won  that  way.    When  we  work  our  way 
to  wealth,  we  win  that  war.    "When  gov- 
ernment tries  to  spend  its  way  to  wealth, 
we  lose  that  war. 

It  was  American   freedom,   and   that 
alone,  which  first  made  it  possible  for  our 
country  and  the  world  to  dream  of  a  day 
when  povety  might  be  abolished.    It  is 
American  freedom,  and  that  alone,  which 
is   the   only   really   new   idea,   the   only 
genuine  "bold  new  program"  in  all  his- 
tory for  the  production  of  wealth  for  all. 
Socialism  Is  the  latest  form  of  an  age-old 
fraud,  that  something  can  be  created  out 
of  nothing,  that  we  can  get  wealtii  by 
merely  wfehing  for  it  or  claiming  it  as  a 
right,  that  government  can  plan  a  man's 
life  for  him  better  than  he  can.    Social- 
Ism  is  a  fraud  bec:iuse  it  creates  poverty 
while  constantly  promising  to  abolish  it 
and  so  by  a  vicious  circle  maintains  itself 
in  power. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  of  poverty 
lies  not  in  emotional  pubUcity  but  in  rea- 
son not  In  prejudice  but  in  production, 
not  in  new  Federal  agencies  but  in  less 
burdensome  goverrmaent  which  will  per- 
mit a  higher  rate  of  growth. 

The  best  deal  for  eliminating  poverty  is 
the  creation  of  new  jobs  and  employment 
opportunities  through  an  expansion,  en- 
couragement, and  unleashing  of  our  free 
enterprise  economy,  not  by  catchy  polit- 
ical slogans,  shopworn  programs  or  more 
welfare  handouts. 


Murder  in  Mississippi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    KFW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Friday,  August  7,  1964 
Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Evening  Star  ol 
Thursday,  August  6, 1964: 

MuKDiai  IN  Mississippi 

The  finding  of  the  bodlee  confirms  what 
almost  everyone  believed— that  the  three 
clvU  rights  workers  who  disappeared  In  Mis- 
sissippi last  June  were  murdered.  This  puts 
a  grim  period  to  the  pretense,  inspired  per- 
haps by  wishful  thinking,  that  their  disap- 
pearance wafi  some  kind  of  civil  rights  hoax. 

There  are  indications  that  a  tip  led  the 
FBI  to  the  earth  dam  in  which  the  bodies 
had  been  buried.     But  Up  or  no   tip.   the 
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fact  rem&lnjB  that  It  was  the  relentless  work 
of  the  FBI  which  resulted  In  the  discovery. 
Certainly,  and  this  Is  disgraceful,  there  Is  no 
reason  to  think  the  bodies  would  ever  have 
been  found  had  the  search  been  left  In  the 
hands  of  Mississippi  authorities. 

What  has  happened  conflrma  that  the  atro- 
cious crime  was  committed.  What  remains 
is  to  identify  and  apprehend  those  respon- 
sible for  the  murders.  There  have  been  hints 
that  the  FBI  already  knows  who  they  are. 
We  hope  that  this  Is  so.  and  we  aleo  hope 
that  the  agents  will  be  able  to  arrest  the 
killers  on  the  basis  of  evidence  sufficiently 
strong  to  convict  them — in  the  eyes  of  the 
civilized  world  Lf  not  In  the  courts  of  Mls- 
siaslppi. 


L.B.J.  Sayi  "Ranker  7"  Defend*  Apollo 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEACUE 

or    TXXAS 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Augrust  7.  1964 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  Appollo  manned  lunar  landing  pro- 
gram is  rapidly  progressing  toward  its 
goal  of  placing  men  on  the  moon  within 
this  decade.  The  successful  flight  of 
Ranger  7  In  photographing  one  of  the 
potentiaJ  landing  area*  has  brought  us  a 
giant  stride  closer  to  the  Apollo  objective. 
The  colloquy  between  Dr.  William  Pick- 
ering. Director  of  the  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory,  and  Dr.  Homer  Newell, 
NASA  Associate  Administrator  for  Space 
Sciences  and  Applications,  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  exemplifies  the  importance 
of  the  Apollo  program  and  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  the  Ranger  7  spacecraft. 

Space  Business  Daily  of  Tuesday,  Au- 
gnsi  4.  1964,  reports  this  discussion: 

L.B.J.  Sats  "Rangkk  7"  Dktinds  Apollo 

In  a  colloquy  with  Dr.  William  Pickering, 
Director  of  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory, 
and  Dr.  Homer  Newell,  NASA  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator for  Space  Sciences  and  Applica- 
tions, the  President  left  no  doubt  of  his  sup- 
port of  the  ApoUo-orlented  spare  program. 

Excerpts  of  the  brleflng  follow: 

The  President:  "These  (Ranger)  picture* 
are  very  exciting.  But  are  we  correct  In 
believing  that  the  biggest  sclentinc  ques- 
tions will  have  to  await  the  manned  land- 
ing (ApoUo)?" 

Newell:  "Tee,  I  think  they  are  "  (Newell 
says  a  manned  landing  Is  necessary  In  order 
to  acquire  surface  material  for  analysis.) 

L.B.J.:   "That   Is   what   you    want?" 

Newell:   "We  sure  do." 

LB  jr.:  "But  the  payoff  Is  the  landing  and 
bringing  back  what  you  find  there?" 

Newell:   "That  Is  correct  " 

L.B.J. :  "Are  we  reasonably  hopeful  that 
we   can  stay  on  schedule    (with   Apollo)?" 

Newell:  "I  am  hopeful."  (He  said  the 
photos  support  LEM   design   study  I 

L.B.J. :  "In  your  opinion,  it  is  desirable  to 
get  there  (to  the  moon)  as  soon  as  you 
can?" 

Newell:   "In  my  opinion,  yes." 

LB  J  :  "If  you  are  going,  you  ought  to  go 
as  quickly  as  possible?" 

Newell:  "You  ought  to  go  as  quickly  as 
possible,  do  It  as  effectively  as  possible." 

LB.J. :  "There  Is  very  lltUe  doubt  about 
really  the  desirability  of  going?" 

Newell:  "Not  in  my  mind,  not  at  all." 

L.B.J,:  (Mr.  Johnson  asked  what  would  be 
the  result  of  the  U.S.  Government  backing 
down  from  the  space  race. ) 


NeweU:  "I  would  feel  that  we  were  back- 
ing down  from  the  reai  challenge,  the  kind 
of  challenge  that  we  have  never  backed 
down  from  before  in  our  history." 

L-BJ.:    "So  what?" 

Newell:  "To  me.  that  U  not  the  eort  of 
thing  that  the  United  SUtes  should  do." 

L.B.J.:  "What  d^  you  loee  by  b(u:king 
down?" 

Newell:  "Tou  lose  leadership,  you  loee  the 
thing  that   has  made  America  great." 

LB.J.:   "Leadership  in  what?" 

Newell :  "Leadership  in  world  science  and 
technology,  leadership  In  achievement  and 
accomplishment." 

LB  J  :   "Leadership  in  the  world?" 

Newell:  "Leadership    In    the    world." 
NECESsrrT  ros  space  leadership 

LB  J.:  "Do  you  think  that  we  can  be  first 
In   the  world  and  second   in  sF>ace?" 

NeweU:    "I  don't  think  so." 

Pickering:  "No,  sir.  I  don't  think  so, 
either." 

LB  J.:  "So  If  we  sit  with  our  hands  In 
our  pocket.s,  and  yield  this  leadership  to 
other  powers,  we  are  In  effect  becoming  their 
followers  in  the  world  In  which  we  Uve." 

Pickering:    "Yes,  sir." 

LB  J.:  'I  assume  that  you  can't  comple- 
ment the  type  of  mind  that  thinks  In  terms 
that  tills  Is  only  a  stunt.  This  Is  really  a 
t)attle  for  leadership  and  real  existence  in 
the  world,  Isn't  It?" 

Pickering:    "I  believe  so  - 
LB.J.:    "In   effect,   the   British   dominated 
the    Bia    for   eeiiturles   and    led    tlie   world 
didn't  theyr* 

Plckwlng:   "Yes,  Mr." 

LB.J.:  "We  have  dominated  the  air  with 
leadership,  and  I  think  unquestionably  we 
have  been  the  leaders  of  the  free  world  since 
we  established  that  dominance,  haven't  we?" 

Pickering:    "Yes,  sir." 

L  B.J  :  "And  the  person  that  leads  In  space 
Is  going  to  have  an  equivalent  position,  lent 
that  true?" 

Pickering:  "It  certainly  appears  to  me  that 
space  U  the  next  domain  where  this  leader- 
ship must  be  exercised." 

APOLLO  U.S.   LKASESSHIP  ROLE 

L.B.J.:  "The  result  that  will  follow  this 
adventure  and  the  subeequent  landing  will 
In  our  opinion  retain  for  us  leadership  that 
Is  essential  for  our  civilization?" 

Pickering:    "Yes.  sir,  I  believe  so." 

LB.J.:  "If  we  were  to  conclude — If  I  were 
to  conclude,  if  the  Budget  were  to  conclude, 
or  If  the  American  people  should  conclude 
that  we  want  to  effect  a  savings  here  of  a 
few  billion  dollars,  would  It  be  your  opinion. 
Doctor,  that  we  would  t)e  penny  wise  and 
pound  fexjllsh?" 

Pickering:  "It  would.  Indeed,  sir.  because 
I  believe  that  this  U  truly  an  Investment  not 
only  which  Is  needed  to  demonstrate  our 
leadership  in  the  relatively  near  future,  but 
It  Is  a  long-term  Investment  for  the  future." 

LB  J.:  (The  President  recaUed  the  hear- 
ings he  conducted  In  the  Senate  after  the 
first  Sputmk  shot).  Then  said:  '"rwenty  bil- 
lion dollars  In  this  project  which  Is  40  per- 
cent of  what  we  spend  In  1  year  on  military 
preparations,  and  a  good  many  people  say 
to  me  that  that  Is  a  lot  of  money.  We  know 
It  Is.  We  have  been  paying  high  taxes  that 
we  would  like  to  avoid.  Is  it  conceivable 
now  to  you  that  we  could  do  that  and  still 
expect  to  occupy  the  position  In  the  world 
that  we  cherish  for  America?" 

Newell:  (NeweU  answered  that  he  could 
not.) 

L.B.J.:  "But  If  we  are  to  preserve  what  we 
have  and  survive  and  provide  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  our  peopel  denruind.  we  are 
going  to  have  to  move  on  to  the  supersonic 
plane.  Into  space,  and  Into  a  manned  land- 
ing on  the  moon  and  things  of  that  kind  so 
that  we  can  really  explore  and  develop  our 
potentialities." 

Newell:   "I  thoroiighly  believe  that." 


LB  jr.:  (The  President  closed  the  ____ 
with  a  lengthy  discourse  on  the  value  tf 
space  explorations  )  A  summary  follow? 
The  Nation  Is  proud  of  the  success  of  Jt4ii«l 
er  7  and  proud  of  sclentlsu  and  enginein 
who  worked  on  the  program.  He  said  «« 
started  behind  In  space  and  had  to  make 
apologies  but  "we  kept  our  faith  In  the  «tn 
of  freedom,  and  we  did  not  follow  the  eesr 
or  the  Inexpensive  course."  He  said  spcM 
conquest  Is  not  an  American  triumph  alone. 

Johnson  told  of  the  interest  In  space  ex- 
hlblted  by  the  leaders  of  small  nations  that 
h.-vd  visited  him  In  the  White  House  and  a^M 
space  was  really  a  "peace  weapon"  rath« 
th.-in  a  "mlllUary  might."  He  cited  the  in- 
teriuitlonal  coo|>eratlon  on  space. 


Into  an  Intellectual  Vacaum 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or    1CISSOT7BI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  7, 1964 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Review 
and  Outlook  column  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  for  Tuesday.  Augrust  4.  Is  en- 
titled, "Into  an  Intellectual  Vacuum." 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  wnter  does  not 
"protest  too  much."  but  I  think  It  Is 
time  that  we  looked  at  both  sides  of  th« 
coin  concerning  the  often  referred  to 
grassroots  reaction  of  our  people  In  the 
United  States.  It  seems  obrlous  to  me 
that  "liberalism"  according  to  modem 
usage  is  an  Intellectual  vacuum  because 
It  has  adapted  old.  oft  dlsproven  azKl 
generally  false  notlor«.  that  man  can 
be  made  perfect  through  collectivism, 
overuse  of  funds,  and  by  law  rather  than 
moral  teachings. 

The  editorial  might  well  have  stopped 
by  analyzing  the  possible  logic  of  liberal- 
ism and  castigating  It  as  benefiting  only 
those  who  hold  the  instruments  of  power. 
Lord  Macaulay  predicted  this  in  com- 
menUng  on  Randall's  "History  of 
Thomas  Jefferson."  Nevertheless,  it  Is 
a  timely  and  stimulating  article,  and  I 
commend  It  to  all  readers: 
I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  4,  19641 
Review  anv  Outlook:  Into  ajt  Intellectual 
Vacuum 

The  little  explored  corollary  of  the  in- 
creasingly conservative  stamp  on  American 
politics  Is  the  waning  of  liberalism.  How  did 
it  come  about  and  what  may  It  mean? 

Not  that  anyone  U  about  to  dlscoimt 
liberalism  as  a  political  force.  It  remains 
dominant  In  Democratic  Party  thinking;  it 
retains  a  respectable  following  in  the  Re- 
publican Party.  One  of  Its  c±ilef  manUeeta- 
Uons— elephantine  government -Is  very 
much  with  us,  and  some  8usi>ect  that  even  a 
Goldwatcr  Presidency  would  bring  more  of  a 
brake  to  Uiat  growth  than  a  reversal  of  It. 

Yet  it  Is  a  fact  that  today's  political  focus 
Is  on  conversatlsm.  In  both  parties  and  In 
the  national  mood.  Prom  the  moment  Presi- 
dent Johnson  assumed  office  he  has  endeav- 
ored bo  project  a  conservative  fiscal  Image, 
and  he  has  won  many  supposedly  conserva- 
Uve  friends.  Since  the  Republican  nomlns- 
Uon  of  Senator  Goldwatek,  Mr.  Johnson  has 
•eemed  even  more  IncHned  that  way.  It  to 
for  theee  reasons  It  seems  fair  to  say  that 
liberalism  as  a  creed,  whatever  Its  political 
future.  Is  losing  ground  at  this  time. 


Before  goUig  furti^er,  we  ou«bt  to  i^^^' 
-^«  ^t^nany  people  have  no  u»e  for  the 
•^.^beral"  and^^^oooservatlve":  It  Is  even 
**!?2fnderthey  are  so  meanlngle..  that  they 
"S^^d  S  b«med  from  the  political  lexicon. 
•^iteSy^e   wort,   can    be   ootinuAngly 
^^^ut    «i    Shorthand    d««nptloos 
SS^rnotmeanlngleee.    In  oontempora^ 
S!L  Ubereltam  onllnarlly  suggests  faith  to 
^^I'ons  through  the  ooUecUve  of  society. 
'^S:^^  pSS^  Government  t*.e  principal 
Tl^(nistrftt«"     conservatism     uevially     con- 
?^S^SSable  reliance  on  Individual  and 
S^tTefforts  and  insistence  o«  limited  Oov- 
Imment  leet  it  turn   toto  tyranny 
'Se  part  of  the  explanation  of  UberalUm's 
-latlve  decline.  It  seems  to  us.  to  a  growing 
publlo    dlsench^t^ent    with    liberal    noe- 

*'^ls  true  that  under  generally  liberal 
nollclee  the  Nation  has  enjoyed  high  pros- 
SS  since  world  War  IL  But  bow  much 
S  bl«  -pending,  deep  deficit,  and  easy 
Soney  have  contributed  to  the  prosperity 
ua^tter  men  can  debate  eodleesly.  Or  to 
nut  the  quesUon  more  accurately,  it  can  be 
lo^ed  there  would  be  a  stronger  economy 
^d  sounder  grtywth  had  othw  P<^<l^J'l- 
^ed.  in  any  event.  If s  pretty  bard  to 
evoke  much  enthusiasm  any  more  Jor  euch 
longstanding  liberal  pollclee.  ,   _,„, 

Similarly,  meet  people  by  now  aocept  social 
■ecurlty.  public  works.  Oovemment  reguJa- 
tlan  of  buslnee..  and  a  number  of  °^^ 
planks  in  the  liberal  pUtform.  Again, 
though,  there  Is  Uttle  seal  to  be  found  In  the 
furtherance  or  expanalon  of  the«>  pro«ramB^ 
Some  of  the  programs,  moreover,  have  been 
appalling  failures;  the  farm  ehaos^  **^L!*f^' 
pie  and  the  grotesquely  misnamed  urban  re- 
newal effort  which  in  so  many  o*^*^^'^  »^ 
wch  great  cost  has  actually  aggravated  the 
slum  problem.  Many  Uberals  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  agricultural  subsidies  and  angry 
about  the  public  housing  fiasco 

A  deeper  part  of  the  trouble  is  reflected  in 
the  liberals'  own  feeling  that  they  are  some- 
how at  a  dead  end.  They  oan  think  up  new 
ways  for  the  Government  to  intrude  on  the 
cltlaen,  but  they  have  already  put  «»croM  the 
bulk  of  thetr  program,  and  neither  Individ- 
uals nor  society  seems  basically  much  better 

°So  great  Is  their  dUtress  that  many  liberals 
are  almost  frantically  casting  about  for  some- 
thlne  to  revltaltee  their  creed.  One  man 
suggests  that  a  new  energtirtng  force  oan  be 
found  m  having  the  Oovernmeat  spend 
about  >60  bUllon  a  year  to  upUft  the  world  a 
backward  lands— as  though  such  an  expan- 
sion of  foreign  aid  would  be  Ukely  to  work 
or  to  inspire  the  American  masses. 

Even  more  dangerous  tendencies  are  dis- 
cernible. At  least  some  of  the  liberals  seek 
salvation  in  proposing  that  the  Oovernment 
for  all  practical  purposes  take  over,  providing 
everyone  with  a  guaranteed  income  regard- 
less of  work  and  (though  they  don't  use  the 
word)  regUnentlng  the  whole  "ocle^y-,  "  ^ 
ironic  that  with  all  the  current  IJ^hwal 
screaming  about  Goldwater  "fascism,  the 
truly  toUlltarlan  ideas  are  springing  from 

liberal  lips. 

That  the  liberals  should  find  themselves  in 
this  Intellectual  vacuima  la  not  to  us  sur- 
prising. For  preaent-day  liberalism  hardly 
deserves  to  be  dignified  with  tfce  label  of  a 
political  philosophy:  mostly  it  Is  merely  an 
adaptation  of  the  old,  false,  and  romantic 
notion  that  man  can  be  made  perfect 
through  the  power  and  funds  of  the  state. 

If  Uberallsm  is  logicaUy  to  lead  anywhere 
It  can  only  be  to  disproportionate  Power  In 
the  hands  of  the  central  authority.  If  it  u 
to  benefit  anyone.  It  must  be  principally 
thoee  who  hold  «ie  Instruments  of  power. 
For  a  long  time  liberalism  could  get  by 
on  the  basis  of  seeming  active;  at  tlmee  In- 
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deed  the  Government  has  seemed  franti- 
cally busy  in  Its  spending  and  oontrolUng. 
But  as  the  vacuum  became  more  and  more 
apparent  it  was  aU  but  l^«^^l«-^^ 
as  political  freedom  eKlsts— that  a  poelUve 
Dhllosophy  stressing  the  Importance  of  man  s 
individual  liberty  would  move  Into  It.  Hence 
the  rise  Off  conservatism. 

It  weU  may  be  that  liberalism  will  \iltl- 
mately  triumph  and  bring  us  all  to  some  con. 
formlst  collectivism  such  as  perceived  by 
Huxley  and  Orwell.  Meantime  It  Is  a  healthy 
development  that  Its  appeal  Is  fading  and  It* 
premises  are  being  sharply  challenged^ 

The  Nation  Is  thus  given  a  breather,  an 
opportunity  to  ask.  and  try  to  answer  the 
basic  political  questions  that  will  so  largely 
determine  Its  destiny. 


Long  Beach  Worid'»  Fair  Progresfei 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CJALETORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  7, 1964 
Mr  HOSMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  today  carries  the  follow- 
ing encouraging  review  of  the  progress 
of  the  Long  Beach  World's  Pair: 

CALITORmA  WORLD'S  FAIR  HOP.8  GIVEN  BOOST 
BT     LONG     BEACH     OFTEB     OT     CONSTRUCTION 

Am 

LOS  ANGELES.-Hopee  for  the  chronl^ly 
beleaguered  California  World's  Fair,  slated 
^^by  Long  Beach  In  1967-«8,  were  bol- 
stereTwhen  LSng  Beach  City  CouncU  con- 
dSalTy  offered  to  finance  $24.8  million  of 
the  fair's  construction  needs. 

The  city's  major  conditions  are  these. 
TlS  Ve  fli  come  up  with  at  least  $20  m^- 
llon  of  Its  own  Initially  needed  for  construc- 
tion: that  it  «>lve  «^  ff'^L'^e  7alr  lS 
traffic  problems  connected  with  **»•/"'  ^^ 
^e  cltys  satisfaction,  and  that  1*  PJ^ 
capable  of  attracting  major  exhibitors. 
I>eadllne:   Next  February. 

So  far  the  nonprofit  fair  corporation- 
called  International  Expoeitlon  for  Southern 
California.  Inc-clalms  assurances  from  ooe 
exhibitor.  American  Express  Co..  ««»f J«  ^°f** 
ful  of  announcing  another,  described  as  a 
"malor  communications  concern."  soon.  It 
is  negotiating  with  three  englneerUig  con- 
cems  for  parking  and  traffic  studies. 

Pair  officials  calculate  construcUon  spend- 
ing by  the  fair  corporation  at  from  *66  mil- 
lion to  $80  miUlon.  They  figure  the  city  s  fi- 
nancial backing  will  vastly  Improve  their 
chances  of  obtaining  the  required  funds. 

Under  the  city  plan,  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion would  be  formed  and  the  city  would 
Bljm  a  lease  with  this  concern  on  the  struc- 
tiu-ee  to  be  buUt.  This  lease  would  permit 
floating  of  city-backed  bonds  for  construc- 
tion. The  fair,  in  turn.  wovUd  sublease  the 
buildings  from  the  city  and  guarantee  re- 
payment of  the  $24.8  miUlon.  Further,  the 
fair  would  turn  over  to  the  city  at  the  ex- 
position's closing  "at  least  $60  mllUon 
worth  of  permanent  structurea.  says  Joseph 
Scholnlck.  fair  vice  president. 

ATnNDANOf   XSmtATE    43    MUXION 

During  Its  2-year  run— fl  months  each  in 
1967  and  1968 — fair  officials  estimate  43  mll- 
Uon attendance.  They  figure  Income  from 
admission  ticketa  at  $66  million:  exhibitor 
Bpaoe  rental  at  $64  mUUon;  percentage  at 
oonoMSion  salee  at  about  $18.6  million,  and 
various  service  charges  of  $18  million. 


Revenues  are  estimated  at  about  $167  mil- 
lion, while  outlays  for  construction,  operat- 
ing and  other  ecpenses  are  calculate*  at 
$136  million,  leaving  a  $22  milUon  surplus. 

These  are  lofty  figures  when  contrasted  to 
the  fair's  present  financial  condition.  Al- 
though planned  since  1960.  only  In  the  laat 
year  has  the  fair  generated  any  sizable  funds. 
Since  then  it  has  received  advance*  totaUng 
$2  million  from  20  companies  with  whOTi  It 
bas  signed  concession  contracts  for  providing 
things  like  pastries,  beer,  and  parking  serv- 
ices It  has  spent  $1.7  million  of  this,  partly 
to  repay  loans.  Dei  E.  Webb  Corp..  for  exam- 
ple lent  the  faU  $600,000  in  Its  early  stages 
and  has  been  repaid  $200,000.  Webb,  based 
in  Phoenix,  has  a  contract  to  supervise  fair 
construction. 

The  city's  financial  pledge  bodes  favOT- 
ably  for  the  fair  In  yet  another  way.  Wltn- 
out  It.  the  fair  probably  would  have  to  seeK 
another  site.  Long  Beach  was  selected  In 
the  first  place  because  It  already  was  plan- 
ning to  build  a  2-mlle  peninsula  for  ocean 
trade  whleh  also  seemed  Ideal  as  the  fairs 
site. 

PIER  TO  BE  READY    NKT  MARCH 

The  pier,  costing  $20  million  and  financed 
from  the  city's  share  of  offshore  oU  royalties, 
IS  now  taking  shape.  It  wUl  Jut  a  mile  Into 
the  Padflc  Ocean  and  Is  being  made  of  fill 
pumped  from  tJie  ocean's  floor  and  of  rocr 
hauled  from  Catallna  Island,  22  mll«  ^r^^- 
The  pUsr  will  be  completed  next  Marofti  in 
amplettme  for  construction  of  fair  buUdlnga. 
Man7  of  these  buildings  wlU  be  deslgnedto 
become  permanent  parts  of  the  pier.  'The 
fair's  planners  also  envision  a  "monument  to 
freedom"  on  the  site,  which  would  t^me 
the  west  coast's  counterpart  to  the  Statue 
of  Liberty. 

Like  most  other  World's  Fairs,  the  one 
planned  here  In  tiie  Nation's  largest  State 
has  had  its  share  of  thcwny  problems.  A 
year  ago  It  suffered  a  string  of  damaging 
blows  when  some  of  Its  directors  were  charged 
with  conflicts  of  interest  in  the  awarding  of 
concession  contracts.  This  1^8f**i.  » 
widely  pubUclzed  district  attorney's  Investi- 
gation. Shortly  afterward.  Del  K.  Webb  Corp_ 
attached  the  fair's  accounte.  but  sutoeequentiy 
lifted  this.  MeanwhUe.  Fred  Hall,  execu- 
tive vice  prertdent  and   general  manager  of 

the  fair  and  a  former  ^^^^^,2?''%IZ'J^ 
fired  from  his  $50,000-a-year  Job.  Nam«l  to 
ftU  Mr.  Hall's  poet  lai»t  February  was  Glenn 
B  Wataon,  under  whom  moet  of  the  con- 
cession contract  advances  have  come. 

Other  accomplishments  by  the  fair  in  the 
last  6  monUis  Include  winning  ^e  coj^**^ 
endorsement  of  tiie  Sl-n*tion,  Parls-ba^ 
Bureau  of  International  KjP°«»«"^'°'J£l 
1968  portion  of  the  fair.  The  ^'^^^  states 
doesn't  belong  to  the  Bureau,  but  the  en- 
dorsement  paves  the  way  for  member  nations 
to  exhibit  at  the  Long  Beach  fair. 

OTHKR  FAIRS  BEING  PLANNED 

There's  still  some  question  as  to  whether 
major  exhibitors  can  be  persuaded  to  Jump 
into  another  world's  fair  so  eoon  after  ^ 
New  York  fair,  which  doesn't  cloee  untU  riext 
year.  Many  of  thoee  sought  by  fair  P«mo^ 
here  also  4ere  tapped  for  BruMels  in  1»M 
and  Seattle  and  New  York.  Bejrtdes  this 
Montreal  Is  staging  a  Bureau-endorsed  faU- 
in  1967,  Detroit  is  mulling  another  for  1972, 
and  Tokyo  has  laid  some  plans  for  a  fair 
somewhere  In  between. 

'"mere  have  been  too  many  world's  fairs, 
grouses  a  spokesman  for  an  exhibitor  In  New 
York  and  other  recent  fairs.  But  some  big 
exhiWtors  already  Indicate  an  Interest  in  par- 
ticipating in  Califomia-B  fair.  "I  don't  see 
now  any  major  company  can  stay  out  oC  a 
wOTld's  fair  in  tills  day  and  age."  says  a 
spokesman  for  Radio  Corp.  of  America. 
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Lcgulatire   ReapportioiuneBt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Auffust  7,  1964 

,  Mr.   DEVINE.     Mr.   Speaker,   the  ex- 

tremist decision  by  hip-shooting  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  on  legislative  reapportion- 
ment has  caused  great  concern  across 
this  land.  Last  month  I  introduced  leg- 
islation designed  to  remedy  this  deci- 
sion. 

In  the  August  5  issue  of  the  Colum- 
bus. Ohio.  Dispatch,  an  outstanding  ed- 
itorial clearly  sets  forth  the  problems 
arising  from  this  ill-advised  grasp  of 
legislative  power  by  the  Court. 

The  editorial  follows: 

CoTTKTS  Acting  Too  Hastilt  in 

RiAPPORTIONMENT    CASES 

It  iB  now  obvloiu  that  a  race  Ls  on  be- 
tween the  Federal  courta.  backed  by  the 
JohnjBon  admlnlBtraUon.  and  the  Congress 
to  enforce  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court's  arbitrary 
and  unpopular  Jiuie  15  decision  on  legis- 
lative reapportionment  before  it  can  be 
countered   by  congressional   action. 

A  special  three-Judge  Federal  court  has 
been  set  up  to  handle  reapportionment  cases 
and  it  has  been  moving  with  unprecedented 
speed  to  enforce  the  Supreme  C<5urt  edict 
ot  "one  man,  one  vote"  In  niimeroua  parts 
of  the  country. 

And  yesterday  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee  gave   speedy    approval,    by    a    vote   of 
y  10  to  2.  to  a  bipartisan  bill  Introduced  Mon- 

^  day  by  Senator  Everttt  Dtrksen.  Republican, 

of  Illinois,  and  Senator  Pkank  J.  Lausche, 
Democrat,  of  Ohio,  which  would  delay  for 
2  years  all  Federal  court  action  to  allow 
time  for  State  legislatures  to  take  action. 

Senator  Dnucstw  points  out  that  not 
enoTigb  time  remains  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress for  action  to  be  taken  on  the  numerous 
proposed  constitutional  amendments  (in- 
cluding one  initiated  by  himself)  which 
have  been  submitted  both  In  the  House  and 
the  Senate  to  reverse  the  Supreme  Court's 
sweeping  decision  of  last  June  which  held 
that  seats  In  both  houses  of  State  legislatures 
must  be  apportioned  solely  on  a  basis  of 
population. 

In  Colorado,  the  voters,  by  referendum, 
endorsed  a  reapportionment  plan  but  the 
Federal  court  refused  to  accept  It.  It  then 
ordered  Colorado  to  reapportion  within  a 
weeks,  and  when  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature,  hastily  assembled  and  compiled, 
the  court  threw  out  the  second  plan  as  un- 
constitutional. 

In  Connecticut,  the  Federal  court  Is  put- 
ting on  another  rush  act.  attempting  to  force 
reapportionment  before  the  November  elec- 
tion. 

Ditto  In  New  York  State,  where  the  Federal 
court  U  InslsUng  that  the  State  violate  Its 
own  constitutional  provisions  stipulating  the 
terms  of  general  assembly  members. 

In  Alabama,  the  State  has  been  told  that 
If  the  State  does  not  redlstrlct  before  the 
!»««  election.  It  will  step  In  and  toke  over 
the  Job  Itself. 

Senator  Dtkksen  charges  that  this  deter- 
mined and  multiple  effort  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary  to  force  reapportionment  In  com- 
pliance with  a  controverted  ruling  by  a  di- 
vided Supreme  Court — and  which  seems  al- 
most certain,  ultimately,  to  be  upset  by 
constitutional  amendment — Is  creating 
"chaos  •  •  •  typical  of  the  kind  which  re- 
sults when  the  courts  aaeume  the  role  and 
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f uiu;tlon  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Oot- 
ornment."     He  is  right. 

It  Is  clear  also  from  the  concerted  Federal 
court  acUon  In  Colorado.  New  York.  Con- 
necticut, Alabtuna.  and  a  number  of  other 
States  where  similar  pressure  Is  being  ex- 
erted, that  It  Is  not  only  the  legislative  func- 
tion which  is  being  usurf>€d. 

The  Federal  courts  are  acting  as  judge, 
prosecutor,  and  Jury  and  then  assuming  the 
role  of  the  executive  department  to  enforce 
their  unilateral  orders. 

Congress  has  no  more  ImptM't&nt  duty.  In 
the  waning  days  of  the  current  session,  tlian 
to  block  the  bold  attempu  of  a  politically 
motivated  Federal  Judiciary  to  cancel  out 
two- thirds  of  our  tripartite  form  of  govern- 
ment. 


August 


The  War  Against  Crime  Mutt  Be  Waged 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALIFOaNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  7.  1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 4  the  Long  Beach  Independent- 
Press-Telegram  carried  sage  editorial 
advice  relative  to  the  very  necessary  war 
we  must  wage  against  crime  in  our  coun- 
try.   The  editorial  follows  : 

OoNCERi*    With    Causes    Mtrsr    Nor    Blunt 
Attack  on  Crime 

The  FBI's  recent  report  on  crime,  showing 
It  In  alarming  increase  In  this  country,  has 
resulted  In  Intense  national  discussion.  If 
discussion  is  preliminary  to  action,  this  Is 
encouraging. 

Attacks  on  the  crime  problem  fall  Into  two 
categories:  (1)  apprehension,  conviction,  and 
punishment;  (2)  prevention  by  attempt  to 
eliminate  conditions  that  are  believed  to  lead 
to  crime — poverty,  broken  homes,  neglect  of 
moral  training  anoong  the  young,  and  so  on. 
These  are  logical  approaches  and  both  de- 
serve earnest  consideration.  But  It  U  un- 
fortunate that  there  Is  a  tendency  to  con- 
fuse them.  This  is  exemplified  by  those  who 
exhibit  an  unwillingness  to  deal  with  crime 
as  it  exists  and,  whenever  the  subject  comes 
up.  go  wandering  off  Into  the  other  field  of 
sociological  causes.  TThls  unrealistic  ap- 
proach has  exerted  a  great  Influence  In  re- 
cent years  on  the  courts  and  criminal  proce- 
dures.   Meanwhile,  crime  has  flourished. 

It's  as  If  a  fanner,  seeing  a  stand  of  weeds 
Jeopardising  his  crop,  lets  them  take  over 
while  he  goes  Into  a  deep  study  as  to  how  the 
weed  seeds  happened  to  get  there.  His  stud- 
ies might  develop  a  method  of  keeping  weeds 
out  next  year,  but  meanwhile,  he  has  lost  a 
crop  he  could  have  saved. 

Of  course,  the  crime  problem  must  be  at- 
tacked at  Its  root  causes,  but  It  also  must  be 
attacked,  right  now.  by  massive  and  efficient 
enforcement  measures.  And  these  should 
not  be  blunted  by  philosophical  meander- 
Ings  In  the  other  fleld  or  by  sentimental 
searching  for  excuses  for  today's  criminal. 
We  want  to  do  what  we  can  to  prevent  a 
new  crop  of  criminals  tomorrow.  But  we 
must  deal  realistically  with  today's  crop  for 
the  dangerously  growing  menace  that  It  Is. 

In  1»63.  a  serious  crime  occurred  In  this 
country  every  4  minutes.  Murders  occurred 
on  the  hour,  forcible  rape  cases  broke  every 
S3  minutes.  Serious  offenses  went  up  10  per- 
cent over  the  previous  year,  crimes  against 
property.  11  percent. 

There  Is  an  ex(>andlng  army  of  criminals 
In  the  fleld.  abetted  and  encouraged  by  the 
confused  logic  which  permits  preoccupation 
with  the  causes  of  crime  to  weaken  the  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  it. 


CoBunissioaer  Tobriner  Tkanks  NaiiaMl 
Rivers  and  Harbon  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    UJHTLAKJ) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVlS 
Wednesday,  Auffust  5.  1964 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
5.  1964,  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbon 
Congress  held  their  51st  national  con- 
vention  In  Washington's  Mayflower 
Hotel.  In  his  address  of  welcome  to  the 
convention,  the  Honorable  Walter  H 
Tobriner,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Oo. 
lumbia.  paid  tribute  to  this  organization 
for  the  concern  they  have  displayed 
for  the  water  resources  problems  af- 
fecting the  Potomac  and  the  EHstrict 
of  Columbia. 

I  believe  his  remarks  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  Members  of  Congress  and  in- 
clude them  here  in  the  Ricord: 
Addmss  or  Waltd  N.  Tobrixdi,  Pemidkiit. 
Board  or  Comkissionkui 
On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Conunlseloners 
It  gives  me   much   pleasure  to  welcome  tha 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  as  It 
once   again    meets   in   the   Nation's    CapitaL 
It    Is    customary — or    perhaps    I    should   isj 
traditional — that   you    should   be   welcomed 
here  by  the  Engineer  Commissioner  who  Is 
required  by  the  act  of  Congress  creating  the 
city  government,  to  be  an  officer  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.      The  Engineer   Commissioner, 
Brig.   Gen.   Charles  M.  Duke,   unfortunately^ 
Is  away   from   the  city  and  ao  it  1b  that  I 
have  the  honor  of  meeting  with  you  Instead. 
He.  of  course,  speaks  your  language  as  ons 
who  has  spent  much  of  bis  professional  life 
In   the   engineering   fields   wherein   lie   your 
primary  Interest  as  you  consider  the  use  and 
development  of  the  water  resourcea  of  our 
great  Nation.     Even  I  as  a  layman  In  engi- 
neering matters,  however,  am  keenly  awart 
of  the  growing  Importance  to  all  of  us  of  tha 
wise  and  timely  use  of  o\ir  natural  endow* 
ment   whose   abundance   can   no   longer  be 
taken    (or    granted. 

The  Founding  Fathers  of  our  Federal  City 
selected  Its  site  only  after  consideration  at 
many  other  locations.  The  record  indicates 
that  their  final  choice  was  governed  In  large 
part  by  the  avallabUlty  of  the  Potomac  River. 
The  wisdom  of  their  decision  has  become 
even  more  apparent  with  the  passage  of  the 
intervening  174  years.  The  river  has  Indeed 
proved  to  be  the  city's  greatest  natural  asset. 
The  Commissioners  have  t>een  increasingly 
aware  of  Its  Importance  to  the  city  and  the 
siUTOundlng  metropolitan  area  and.  In  fact, 
on  at  least  two  occasions  have  sought  the 
assistance  of  this  Congress  in  focusing  at- 
tention on  their  concern. 

It  was  in  AprU  1958  that  we  first  presented 
to  the  projecte  committee  of  the  Blvers  and 
Harbors  Congress  our  proposals  for  the  con- 
struction of  major  pollution  abatement 
works  which  would  perform  in  large  part  a 
metropolitan  service.  Tour  endorsement 
was  not  only  gratifying  but  may  weU  have 
been  influential  in  our  subsequent  succees  in 
being  aUowed  to  go  ahead  with  the  works 
themselves.  We  are  already  in  the  conclud- 
ing phases  of  constructing  treatment  plant 
additions  and  trunk  and  relief  sewers  which 
in  the  aggregate  will  cost  9106  mmion,  all  of 
which  wUl  materially  reduce  and  control 
pollution  of  the  PoUunac  River  from  the 
wastes  not  only  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
but  of  substantial  areas  In  the  s\irroundlng 
region.     There  has  already  been  a  marked 


imorovement    In    the   Potomac's    condition. 
S'Cger  would  It  be  Justified  for  the  chslr- 

n  of  the  industrial  and  municipal  water 
^  and  poUutton  abatement  committee 
^the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 
^Honorable  Johi»  A.  Biuthik,  of  Mlnne- 
zIl  to  say  as  he  once  did  that  the  Potomac 
!f  "the  best  dressed  cesspool  Ui  the  country." 

on    another    occasion    the    the    CommU- 
rioners  also  sought  your  -"^^"^ /^^ff,^:; 
Ino  the  funds  necessary  to  support  the  study 
S*the  Potomac  River  Basin  by  the  US.  Corps 
S  KnKlneers.     Your   clearance   of   the  study 
Mid  lU  subsequent  funding  by  the  Congress 
h^ve  now  made  it  poeslble  for  this  report  to 
hT  completed.    This  constitutes  the  most  ex- 
tensive   and    detaUed    consideration    of    the 
nresent  and  future  requirements  of  the  In- 
babltante  of  the   Potomac  River  Basin  ever 
undertaken.     It  attempts  to  provide  for  the 
•ater   supply   needs,   and    to   preserve   water 
nuallty    some    60    years    hence.      Additional 
benefits    from    the   multipurpose    structures 
oropoeed   are   also  described   and   evaluated. 
This  has  only  recently  been  received  by  us 
from  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  Is  now  under 
Uitense  study  within  our  Interested  city  de- 
oartmente.     I  would  hope  that  the  Commls- 
s^ners'  views  can  be  reported  to  him  wlthUa 
the  next  few  weeks. 

So  It  Is  whUe  on  the  one  hand  I  have  come 
to  greet  you,  I  am  also  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  you  for  the  concern  you  have 
already  displayed  for  the  water  resources 
problems  affecUng  the  Potomac  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  hope  your  labors 
here  wlU  not  prevent  you  from  the  fullest 
po.««lble  enjoyment  of  both  our  city  and  Its 
river.  

Frank  Darling 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROUND  V.  LlBONATl 
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The  city  of  Chicago,  the  State,  and  the 
Nation  have  lost  a  distinguished  citizen 
and  patriot:  the  union  labor  movement  a 
dedicated  and  sincere  leader.  May  God 
grant  him  the  blessings  of  everlasting 
grace  and  peace. 


Mittisuppi  Bar  Association  Correcti  lb« 
Record 


or  nxiwois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday.  August  7.  1964 
Mr  LTBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Prank  Darling,  president  of 
local  1031.  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers,  removes  from  the 
ranks  of  labor  one  of  its  most  consci- 
entious and  versatile  leaders.  He  was  a 
vibrant  exponent  of  true  Americanism 
and  for  years  fought  against  the  at- 
tempted Inroads  of  Communists  into 
union  membership.  He  successfully  pre- 
vented the  Infiltration  of  subversive  ele- 
ments In  his  industry— radio  parts  man- 
ufacturing. 

He  was  a  resourceful  individual  in  the 
trades  movement — somewhat  of  a  grand 
promoter  of  the  spectacular  in  connec- 
tion with  enormous  gatherings  of  union 
members— his  organizing  ability  of  book- 
ing theatrical  starts  in  his  presentments 
at  these  affairs  was  for  him  the  sobriquet, 
the  Ziegfeld  of  the  labor  movement. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Harvester 
of  Souls  called  him  to  an  early  reward. 
But  God's  will  be  done.  He  leaves  a 
great  heritage  to  his  family.  We  the 
members  of  the  Illinois  delegaUon,  join 
his  many  friends  and  feUow  unioniste  In 
extending  our  heartfelt  condolences  to 
his  lovely  wife.  Mildred,  and  five  daugh- 
ters Mrs.  Patricia  Kaelin,  Mrs.  Shirley 
Collins,  Mrs.  Teresa  MacKay,  Mrs.  Diana 
Kronlng,    and    Mrs.    Karen    Troescher. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF    IDSSISSIPFI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  7.  1964 
Mr      COLMER.    Mr.     Speaker,     the 
stream  of  noxious  and  nauseating  prop- 
aganda aimed  at  my  home  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi In  recent  months  has  been  noth- 
ing short  of  fantastic.     Such  a  fact  as 
that  the  FBI's  crime  report  showed  that 
Mississippi  had  the  lowest  crime  rate  In 
the  Nation  In  1963  Is  completely  ignored 
In  the  propagandists'  fury  at  their  fa- 
vorite whipping  boy.    One  recent  canard 
has  been  that  our  State  courts  and  the 
members  of  our  bar  would  deny  a  fa^ 
trial  to  those  whose  philosophy  is  not 
In   accord   with  the   traditional   beUefs 
and  customs  of  our  State. 

On  July  15  the  Mississippi  State  bar 
took   notice   of   this  slanderous   propa- 
ganda.    Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks,   I     submit    below    a    resolution 
adopted  by  the  board  of  bar  commis- 
sioners of  the  Mississippi  State  bar  on 
that  date  correcting  the  record. 
The  resolution  follows: 
Whereas  rapidly  occurring,  recent  and.  In 
many  Instances,  regrettable  events  and  in- 
cidents have  taken  place  on  many  fronts- 
national    as  well   as  local— as  to   make   our 
great   State   the    focal    point   of   unfavorable 
and  unjust  publicity  and  to  create  tension, 
divisions  and  prejudices  among  our  peoples; 

and 

Whereas,  by  the  spoken  and  printed  words 
and  by  acts,  various  groups  outside  our  Com- 
monwealth have  unfairly  and  unJusUy  stated 
or  intimated  that  the  court*— the  last  refuge 
or  bulwark  of  a  free  peopl«^-and  particularly 
the    Mississippi    covirts.    State    and    Federal, 
and   the    Mississippi   bar.  as  arms  or  officers 
of     said     courts,     are     recreant     to      theU- 
oaths  and  duUes  and  cannot,  and  will  not. 
accord  to  "strangers  within  their  gates     or 
others  whose  philosophy  or  beliefs  are  con- 
trary  to  the  Uadltlonal  beliefs  or  mores  of 
our  State,  a  fair  and  Impartial  trial  In  our 
State  because  of  alleged  Inability  to  obtain 
competent  and  courageous  counsel;  and 

Whereas,  despite  their  beliefs  as  citizens, 
and  the  assertion  of  such  beliefs.  In  the 
political  or  legislative  domain.  State  or  Fed- 
eral the  Uwyers  of  Mississippi  have  never 
shU-ked  their  duty  or  violated  theU-  oaths  In 
the  representation  of  persons  charged  with 
crimes  or  who  sought  legal  redress  of  their 
grievances,  for  the  Mississippi  bar  has  at  all 
times  been  ready  to  discharge  their  duties 
and  comply  with  their  oaths  as  attorneys  In 
behalf  of  all  persons,  of  low  or  high  estate, 
rich  or  poor,  resident  or  nonresident,  popu- 
lar or  unpopular,  and  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  color  or  of  national  origin,  and  the 
history  of  Jurisprudence  of  our  State  attests 
such  f  Eict;  and 


Whereas  one  of  the  most  basic  of  consti- 
tutional OT  human  rights  is  that  every  per- 
son,   in    defending    or    proeecuUng    a    clvu 
cause   (sec.  25)   or  Ui  "all  criminal  prosecu- 
tions"   (sec.   26)    shall   have  a  "right  to   be 
heard  by  himself  or  counsel,  or  t>oth"   (sees. 
25  and  26  aforesaid.  Mississippi  constitution 
of   1890)    and  through  the  years  all  Missis- 
sippi courts  have  been  "open"  and  have  af- 
forded   a    "remedy    by    due    course    of    law 
where  "right  and  Justice"  has  been  "admin- 
istered  without   sale,  denial,   or  delay,"   as 
guaranteed   by   our   Mississippi   constitution 
(sec    24)  :  and  all  Mississippi  courts  and  law- 
yers  have   at   all   times   not   only   been   cog- 
nizant   of    those    fundamental    rights,    but 
have  diligently  sought  to  accord  them  to  all 
citizens;   that  since   1817.  the  above  consti- 
tutional  guarantees  have   been   the   organic 
law  of  this  State,  and  need  no  support  from 
Gideon  v     Wainwright.   372   US.  335    (1963) 
(which  declared  that  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  VJS.  Constitution  the  6th  amend- 
ment  thereto    (the   latter   of   which   vouch- 
safes   "(Dn    all    criminal    prosecutions,    the 
accused  shall    •    •    *   have   the   assistance  of 
counsel")    was  made   applicable  and  obliga- 
tory upon  the  States);  and 

Whereas  despite  the  tensions  and  emotions 
which    currenUy    prevaU    and    regardless   of 
whether  a  person  charged  of   crime,  or  who 
seeks    legal    redress    of    clvU    grievances,    or 
the  cause  he  or  she  Is  espousing,  Is  popular 
or  unpopular  or  respected  or   despised,  the 
Mississippi    State    bar,    acting    through    lU 
governing    authority    (sec.    8687.    Mississippi 
Code    of    1942)    or    "executive    agency"    (by- 
laws   art.   m.  sec.   1),   to   wit.   Its   board   of 
bar  commissioners.  In  Its  organizational,  due, 
and  regular  session,  properly  convened,  de- 
sires   to    reaffirm    Its    stand    and    the    time- 
honored  traditions   of  the  bar  of  our   State 
and  to  provide  a  liaison  committee  from  Its 
members    to    be    available    for    consultaUon 
with  the  courts.  State  and  Federal,  and  for 
all   persons   who   have    any   grievances    as   to 
representation   of    counsel:    Now,    therefore, 

be  It 

Resolved  by  the  board  of  bar  eommtssuyn- 
ers  of  the  Mississippi  State  t)ar  in  its  organi- 
zational, due.  and  regular  meeting,  properli/ 

called,  That—  .  ^.  * 

1  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Mississippi  State 
bar  that  all  the  courts  of  Mississippi,  State 
and  Federal,  and  all  of  the  members  of 
the  bar  who  practice  in  said  covirts  have 
been,  and  vrtll  continue  to  be,  faithful  and 
true  to  their  duties  and  oaths  in  accord- 
ing to  every  person,  of  high  or  low  estate, 
resident  or  nonresident,  rich  or  poor,  popu- 
lar or  unpopular,  respected  or  despised,  and 
regardless  of  race,  color,  creed  or  of  national 
origin,  a  fair  and  Impartial  trial,  with  assist- 
ance and  protecUon.  where  sought,  of  c<Mn- 
petent  counsel. 

2  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Mississippi  State 
bar  that,  true  to  finest  tradlUons,  the  prac- 
ttclng  attorneys  of  our  State,  members  of 
our  unified  bar.  should  take,  as  It  Is  the  sense 
of  this  body  that  they  have  taken,  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  person  charged  with  crime  or 
who  seeks  legal  redress  of  grievances,  unless 
there  be  present  a  conflict  of  interest  or 
other  compelling  grovmd  or  ca\ise,  or.  where 
vmable  to  pay  a  fee,  when  appointed  by  the 
court  in  which  his  cause  is.  or  where  the 
same  should  be.  lodged;  Provided,  however. 
That  this  shall  not  prohibit  a  lawyer  from 
charging  and  collecting  a  reasonable  fee 
where  It  Is  ascertained  by  him  that  the  ac- 
ctised  is  able  to  pay  such  fee. 

3  That  the  president  of  the  Mississippi 
State  bar  is  requested  to  appoint  a  special 
committee  to  act  as  liaison  committee  frMn 
the  membership  of  our  bar  to  be  available 
for  consulUtlon  with  the  courts,  State,  and 
Federal  of  our  State,  and  for  or  with  all 
persons  who  might  have  any  grievances  as  to. 
OT  lack  of,  representation  of  counsel,  such 
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committee  to  be  a  large  and  representative 
one.  with  sections  thereof— because  of  geo- 
graphical proximity  to  coixrta.  State  and  Fed- 
eral, and  persona  within  the  area — being 
preferably  appointed  for  each  division  of  each 
of  the  northern  and  southern  districts  of 
Mississippi. 

4.  That  said  liaison  committee  be  requested 
to  work  with  the  Conference  of  Local  Bar 
Associations  and  with  the  different  county 
or  other  geographical-area  bar  associations 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  as  weU  as 
all  Judgee  of  all  courts  In  the  State. 

5.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  mailed 
by  the  executive  director  of  the  Mississippi 
State  Bar  to:  (a)  the  president  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Local  Bar  Associations;  and  to  (b) 
the  president  of  each  county,  or  other  geo- 
graphical-area bar  associations;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  attorney  general  of 
Mississippi  be  requested  to  noUfy  all  Judges 
of  courts  of  record  In  this  State  of  the  con- 
tent of  this  resolution;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  newspapers  be  furnished 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  for  publication,  and 
that  a  copy  of  said  Instrument  be  fiirnlshed 
all  members  of  the  Mississippi  State  bar. 


Marder  Most  Foal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

^         OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or    CAilFORlTIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  7.  1964 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dreaded  confirmation  of  the  tragic  mur- 
der of  three  long  missing  civil  rights 
workers  in  Mississippi  h;\s  been  a  pro- 
found shock  and  blow  to  law-abiding  cit- 
izens in  both  North  and  South. 

The  hope  of  the  murderers,  undoubt- 
edly, was  to  prevent  or  delay  the  ef- 
forts of  a  valiant  group  of  civil  rights 
workers  to  bring  full  citizenship,  at  long 
last,  to  our  Negro  fellow  citizens  in  the 
South.  But  as  the  New  York  Times 
points  out  so  correctly  in  its  editorial 
of  August  6 : 

Terrorism  is  sure  to  strengthen  the  re- 
solve to  Implement  and  enforce  the  law  not 
spur  resistance  to  It. 

The  Times  has  gone  on  pointedly  to 
stress : 

Mississippi  cannot  declare  Itself  off  limits 
to  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  nor  can  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  regard  Ml.ssls.'^lppl  a.s  something 
separate  and  apart. 

If  it  is  not  now  prepared  to  perform 
its  legal  responsibility  of  law  enforce- 
ment—to  prevent  violence  and  terror— 
the  Federal  Government  will  have  no 
choice,  as  the  Times  arcrues.  but  to  do 
the  job. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  this  article 
to  our  colleagues'  attention: 

Murder    in    Mississippi 

The  discovery  of  the  bodies  of  the  three 
clvU  rights  workers  confirms  the  awful  fears 
that  arose  when  they  first  disappeared  In 
Mississippi  6  weeks  ago  Triple  murder,  by 
foul  and  violent  means,  has  been  committed. 
It  la  the  most  futile  of  all  responses  to  the 
fight  for  equal  rights,  as  well  as  the  most 
monstrous.  For  terrorism  Is  sure  to 
strengthen  the  resolve  to  Implement  and  en- 
force the  law,  not  spur  resistance  to  It. 


The  triple  murder  is  creating  UU»  roac- 
tlon.  Mississippi's  OovMmor  Paul  B.  John- 
Bon.  Jr.,  has  pledged  to  "exert  every  effort  to 
apprehend  thoee  who  may  have  been  rvapoa- 
■Ible."  Unfortunately,  there  U  lltUe  in  the 
State's  record  to  warrant  optimism  that  any 
massive  response  wUl  cc«ne  from  Its  law-en- 
forcement agencies.  The  champions  of 
white  supremacy  and  the  defenders  of  State 
rights  In  Mississippi  have  shown  much  less 
resolve  than  northern  officials  in  making 
clear  that  they  do  not  condone  resort  to  vio- 
lence or  terror  by  either  side  in  the  clvU 
rights  conflict.  If  they  now  fall  to  honor  the 
Governor's  pledge,  the  Federal  Government 
wUl  have  no  choice  but  to  do  the  Job. 

Mississippi  and  other  Southern  States  look 
upon  ClvU  Hghts  workers  as  alien  intruders 
sowing  strife  and  fomenting  dissension 
But  the  Civil  rights  workers  who  are  taking 
part  in  the  Mississippi  summer  project  a 
campaign  that  started  before  the  new  law 
was  enacted,  are  not  engaged  in  any  sub- 
versive or  Illegal  activity.  If  there  were  no 
obstacles  to  Negro  voting  In  that  State,  there 
would  be  no  "Invasion." 

Mississippi  cannot  declare  itself  ofl'-limlts 
to  the  rest   of  the  Nation,   nor  can  the  rest 
of    the  Nation   regard   Mississippi   as   some- 
thing separate  and  apart.     The  murders  of 
Michael  Henry  Schwerner,  Andrew  Goodman, 
and  James  Earl  Chaney  are  a  horrendous  ex- 
ample of  an  unthinking  and  Inhuman  reac- 
tion that  might  happen  wherever  mobs  make 
themselves  custodians  or  nulllflers  of  the  law 
These  murders  will  serve  to  remind  decent 
and  responsible  people  everywhere  that  Uw- 
lessness    or   mob    rule   cannot    t>e    tolerated 
They  can  be  responsible  for  a  new  determi- 
nation to  bring  the  murderers  to  Justice  and 
to  affirm  the  need  for  law  and  order      The 
horror   stirred    by    their    murder    must    also 
bring  a  firmer  resolution  that   the  Nation's 
effort  to  end  dUcrimlnaUon  be  accomplished 
without   violence  or  bloodshed.     This  is  no 
help  for  the  victims  and  scant  solace  for  their 
families,  but  they  will  gain  a  noble  and  de- 
served epitaph   if  their  death  helps  to  lead 
to  a  peaceful  victory  for  the  cause  In  which 
they  enlisted  so  hopefully. 
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Senior  Citizeiu  Get  No  Help  With 
Soaring  Me<fical  Costs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  7.  1964 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Include  in  the  Record  a  very  interesting 
article  on  medical  care  for  the  aged 
which  appeared  In  the  August  Issue  of 
the  International  Teamster.  The  article 
follows: 

Senior  Citizens  Get  No  Help  With  Soaring 
Medical  Costs 

DLscouragement  swept  the  land  recently 
when  one  of  the  sponsors  sought  and  ob- 
tained a  postponement  of  any  decision  on 
legislation  to  provide  medical  care  for  the 
aged  under  social  security 

Representative  Cecil  A  King.  IDemocrat. 
of  California,  cosponsor  of  the  King-Ander- 
son bill,  said  he  got  the  delay  In  committee 
purposefully  to  avoid  an  adverse  vote  that 
would  have  killed  H  R.  3920.  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  legislation 

Public  spirits  were  disheartened  by  the 
move.      Here    was   one    of    the   Congressmen 


who   had   fought   the   medicare   battle  ir* 
to  difS  ^°^  *  years— seemingly  maneuvenj} 
The  wave  of  dejection  was  eepeclallv  «», 
phaUc    m   areas   where   recent    Oovernm^ 
surveys  on  medical  care,  health  statuaiuvi 
family   Income   have   been    publicized     Tk 
reports   emphasized    the   need   for   medl«»! 
aid  to  the  aged.  '^cvi 

Kino  was  forced  to  seek  the  postponement 
He  said  he  could  count  on  only  12  voteTin 
the  25-member  House  Ways  and  Means  ConT 
mlttee  where  the  medicare  bill  has  beenS' 
fectlvely  bottled  for  months  by  Chalrm"' 
WiLBu»  D.  Mills,  Democrat,  ot  Arkansas 

Even  though  three  seats  on  the  commit- 
tee  have  changed  ownership  since  a  ye»« 
ago  when  King  first  began  earnestly  se^in, 
a  deciding  13th  vote  to  catapult  the  medl 
care  Issue  to  the  House  floor,  the  measuri 
has  remained  locked  in  the  Ice  of  conserra 
tlsm. 

While  the  faces  have  changed  some  the 
political  attitudes  remain  the  same  ao^ 
there  has  been  no  real  altemaUon  in  the 
committee  lineup.  Two  Democrats  (one  a 
Dlxlecrat)  and  a  Republican  have  been  re- 
placed through  the  months  "by -two  Demo- 
crats  (one  a  Dlxlecrat)   and  a  Republican. 

Chairman  Mills  concluded  public  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  3920  last  January.  Since  then 
there  have  been  intermittent  closed  hearlniB 
resulting  in  no  decision. 

Besides  deferring  consideration  of  Knfd 
measures,  the  committee  also  has  postponed 
action  on  proposals  to  expand  and  llberaltee 
the  existing  sketchy  Kerr-Mills  program  of 
Federal -State  aid  to  medically  indigent  per- 
sons over  66  years  of  age. 

Proposals  have  been  made  to  Increase  Fed- 
eral grants  for  the  SUtes  that  provide  medi- 
cal and  hospital  services  under  Kerr-MUls. 
At  the  same  time,  it  has  been  recommended 
that  the  so-called  means  test  (are  you  poor?) 
of  eligibility  for  assistance  be  relaxed  or 
abandoned. 

Even  though  no  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted, there  are  signs  that  the  opponents  of 
King-Anderson  are  suffering  from  the  heat  of 
public  glare. 

Not  only  are  they  becoming  sensitive  alMut 
the  Kerr-MlUs  requirement  for  senior  citi- 
zens to  prove  themselves  penniless  before  be- 
ing eligible  to  receive  aid,  but  they  are  be- 
ginning to  cast  off  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the 
American  Medical  AssoclaUon,  which  has 
fought^  King-Anderson  more  viciously  than 
any  other  organization. 

Perhaps  it  was  for  this  reason  as  much  as 
any  other  that  Representative  Kino  ceased 
fire  in  the  House  and  turned  his  eyes  toward 
the  Senate. 

It  was  in  the  Senate  during  the  2d  session 
of  the  87th  Congress  that  the  King-Anderson 
bUl  was  tabled  by  a  narrow  margin  on  a  52- 
to-48  vote.  Since  that  time.  Senator  Robert 
Kerr  died,  as  did  much  of  his  antlmedlcare 
Influence. 

Capitol  HUl  observers  believe  that  Repre- 
sentative  Kmo    hopes    for    the    main    action 
now  to  come  from  the  Senate  for  clearly   the 
Wilbur  Mills  roadblock  seems  destined  to  re- 
main forever  in  the  House. 
COSTS  spiral 
Some  3  months  remain  before  the  general 
elections    in     November.     Whether    or    not 
Congress  passes   the   medicare  measure.   It's 
almost  a  sure  bet  there  will  be  a  lot  of  noise 
about   it   In   the   coming   weeks.     Passed   or 
not,  the  King-Anderson  bill  can  be  an  im- 
portant issue  In  the  presidential  campaign. 
Even  as  the  need  Increases  for  a  medicare 
program     for    the    aged— better    than    that 
offered   under  the   Kerr-MlUs   law— costs  of 
medical  care  continue  to  spiral. 

Consumer  Price  Index  statistics  for  the 
past  10  years  show  the  field  of  medical  serv- 
ice to  lead  all  others  In  terms  of  Increase 
percentages: 
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Consumer  Price  Index 
lAnnual  STerwtee  (T:.B.  Labor  Department)] 


Since  1953,  the  general  Consumer  Price 
index  has  increased  less  than  15  percent  yet 
JSare  costs  have  zoomed  more   than   40 

'^nipt'tal  insurance  and  hospital  room  rates 
have  nearly  doubled  sines  1953.  Increasing 
Sland  M.6  percent,  respectively.  l>octor 
tees  have  gone  up  more  than  35  percent. 

The  high  cost  of  Illness  has  become  such 
an  alarming  truism  for  elderly  people  that 
one  Congressman  last  June.  Representative 
Prns  RODIJ.O.  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  said 
the  chief  insecurity  facing  men  and  women 
«55  years  of  age  and  older  U  the  »^^untlng 
fear  that  a  heavy  medical  expense  will  make 
it  necessary  for  them  to  ask  for  charity. 

Despite  this  very  real  fear  held  by  many 
of  the  Nation's  17  million  senior  citizens, 
nearly  half  the  States  still  do  not  operate 
medicare  programs  under  the  Kerr-Mllls  law^ 
some  States  provide  no  aid  at  aU  lor  the 

*^^n  ftwrt,  reported  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  of  the  Elderly  recenUy,  only 
about  on.  In  every  four  of  the  country  s 
aged  persons  has  reasonably  adequate  hos- 
pital Insurance  policies. 

After  earefullj  studyUig  ths  subject,  the 
Senate  suboommlttee  emerged  angry  enough 
to  accuse  commercial  health  Insxirers  of  sub- 
.tltutlnf  "fancy  for  fact"  by  InflaUng  hcas- 
pltal  coverage  figures.  ^      o        ♦- 

In  submlUlng  his  report  to  the  Senat« 
Special  Committee  on  Aging.  Senator  Pat 
McNamaea,  Dwnocrat.  of  Michigan,  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  said  the  only  so- 
luUon  to  meeUng  the  health  eare  needs  of 
most  of  the  elderly  Is  to  pass  the  Klng- 
Anderaon  bill. 

But  until  the  legislation  becomes  law. 
millions  of  elderly  Americans  cannot  afford 
to  become  Ul. 

The  UJ3.  Public  Health  Service— on  the 
basis  of  42,000  hotuehold  Interviews  In  1962- 
63— concluded  that  more  than  10  mlUlon  of 
55  mUllon  Americana  with  family  Income 
$4,000  or  less  per  year  were  senior  citizens  65 
years  and  older.  ^  .   j 

In  its  report,  the  Federal   agency  stated: 
In   times  when  medical   care  costs   are  in- 
creasing •    •   •  unemployed      persons      and 
those  on  low  and  fixed  Incomes  arc  unable  to 
afford  Insurance  protection." 

Persons  66  and  older  had  the  lowest  per- 
centage Of  hospital  and  surgical  insurance 
coverage  of  any  age  group  according  to  the 
survey.  About  S  million— or  64  percent^-of 
the  elderly  bad  some  form  of  hospital  Insur- 
ance: 46.7  percent  had  surgical  Insurance. 

The  bars  fact  of  coverage,  however,  does 
not  Indicate  the  degree  or  value  of  coverage. 
The  Public  Health  Service  sin-vey  learned, 
for  example,  that  Insurance  paid  three- 
fourths  or  more  of  the  hospital  bill  for  only 
30  percent  of  the  oldsters.  Insurance  paid 
le«s  than  tliree-fotirthB  of  the  bill  for  21 
percent  of  the  elderly  patients.  Finally.  In- 
surance had  no  part  in  payment  of  the  biu 
for  the  remaining  49  percent  of  the  patients 
65  years  and  older. 


Certainly  proving  the  need  for  some  kind 
of  effective  medicare  program  for  senior  citl- 
eens  Is  the  fact  that  theU"  Intervals  of  stay 
In  hoepltala.  In  terms  of  days,  are  much 
higher  than  for  yoimger  people. 

Less  than  30  percent  of  people  of  all  ages 
spent  longer  than  a  week  Ui  a  hospital  bed 
within  a  year's  time.  But  in  the  same  period. 
65  percent  of  the  oldsters  stayefll  in  a  hospital 
bed  8  days  and  longer. 

More  elderly  persons  are  discharged  from 
short-stay  hospitals  per  year  than  any  other 
age  group. 

Altogether,  some  22.7  million  people  are 
discharged  annuaUy  after  short  periods  of 
hospitalization.  The  overall  average  is  124.4 
j)er  1.000  populaUon.  For  people  66  years 
and  older,  the  rate  Is  169.8  per  1,000. 

In  a  1-year  period  beginning  In  July  1962, 
more  than  2.8  million  of  the  nearly  17  mil- 
lion elderly  people  were  hospitalized  at  one 
time  or  another. 


CHRONIC  illness 

Per  capita  expenses  fcM-  all  categories  of 
health  expenditures  by  age,  sex,  and  family 
income  Increased  with  age  for  all  income 
levels,  according  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
report. 

The  average  annual  expenss  for  everyone 
in  the  Nation,  the  survey  showed,  was  1129. 
For  children  under  16  years,  the  average  was 
$59:  for  people  16  to  44  years,  the  average  was 
»131;  46  to  64  years,  %19\,  and  for  those  65 
and  over,  t20e  every  year. 

Of  the  total  $208  which  elderly  people  paid 
out  m  medical  expense,  some  $63  went  to  a 
hospital,  $62  to  a  doctor,  $64  lor  medicine, 
and  the  remainder  In  dental  and  miscellane- 
ous expenses  such  as  ambulance  senrloe,  etc. 
Older  people  need  medicare  assurance  as 
much  as  an3rthlng,  because  they  are  more 
subject  to  chronic  Ulness  and  disability  than 
are  other  age  groups. 

Percentages  of  the  population  with  one  ac 
more  chronic  conditions  are:  under  16  years, 
19  5  percent;  15  to  44  years.  46  percent;  46 
to  64  years,  64.8  percent;  and  65  and  older, 
81.2  percent. 

Of  the  17  million  senior  citizens,  only  S.l 
mlUlon  live  without  suffering  from  some 
form  of  chronic  Ulness.  Another  6.5  million 
have  one  or  more  chronic  conditions  that  for- 
tunately do  not  limit  theU'  activity,  but  more 
than  8.2  mUllon  are  limited  in  their  activ- 
ity by  some  never-ending  Illness. 

Fully  more  than  half  of  all  Americans  65 
and  older— 58.3  percent,  to  be  exact— receive 
some  type  of  care  at  home  due  to  Infirmities. 
Of  thoee,  more  than  a  majority  require  con- 
stant care. 

It  should  be  emptiaslzed  that  the  stu^ey 
conducted  for  the  Public  Health  Service  ex- 
cluded costs  of  medical  and  dental  care  paid 
by  workmen's  compensation,  charitable  or 
welfare  organizations,  Federal,  State,  or  local 
Kovemmental  programs,  or  other  free  <»re. 
Also  excluded  from  Interviews  were  military 
personnel  and  persons  living  in  institutions. 
Thus  the  study  confined  Itself  to  a  gen- 
erally self-reliant  civilian  populaUon  which 


m\ist  decide  for  Itself  whether  or  not  It  wants 
to  parUcipate  In  private  Uis\irance  programs 
and  whether  or  not  It  wUl  seek  medical  care 
when  needed. 

These  are  the  people  which  opponents  of 
the  King-Anderson  medicare  proposal  claUn 
are  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Yet 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  report  cited  here 
shows  contrary  condlUons— parUcularly  In 
the  case  of  p)eople  66  years  and  up. 

THE    TAKX 

Not  so  long  ago  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration estimated  that  about  two-thirds 
of  every  dollar  spent  on  medicare  went  to 
hospitals,  physicians,  and  health  Insurance 
companies. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  health  in- 
8\irance  companies  are  In  the  business  of 
providing  health  Insurance— not  ammuni- 
tion in  the  fight  against  disease  and  Ulness. 
Hospitals,  too,  are  becoming  more  buslness- 
Uke  as  many  of  them  require  a  $100  blU  or 
more  upon  admittance.  More  andjnore  doc- 
tors tend  to  excommunicate  themselves  from 
any  close  concern  with  theU-  patients. 

To  be  hospitalized  or  require  medical  at- 
tention today  for  most  people  means  to  be 
thrust  into  a  strange  world  of  antiseptic 
mysticism  decorated  with  a  hurried,  almost 
deliberate  unconcern  often  leading  to  In- 
attention or  horrible  error.  And  the  cost  Is 
high.  high.  high. 

Fortunately  there  are  Congressmen  sucn 
as  Representative  King  and  Senator  Clinton 
Anderson,  Democrat,  of  New  Mexico,  and 
others  who  keep  working  for  leglslaUon  that 
will  benefit  those  who  most  need  help  In 
meeting  the  cost  of  medicare— Americans 
that  have  led  useful  lives  but  somehow  failed 
to  hit  financial  home  runs  whUe  atUlnlng 

old  age. 

Success  of  the  King-Anderson  measure  de- 
pends as  it  Is.  It  has  from  the  time  of  Its 
Introduction,  upon  enlightened,  humane 
lawmakers. 


Politicians  Share  Blame  for  Race  Rioli 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  soirni  cakolina 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  7.  1964 
Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Taylor,  the  noted  and  distin- 
gxiished  news  columnist,  has  written  a 
very  interesting  column  on  one  of  the 
important  reasons  behind  the  current 
race  riots  in  this  country.    The  column 
is  entitled  "Politicians  Share  Blame  for 
Race  Riots";   and  it  was  published  in 
the  State,  of  Columbia.  B.C.,  on  August 
3    1964     I  aisk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POLTTICIANS    SHARK    BLAltt    WOK    RACE    RlOT»— 

Platib  on  Passions  roa  NwJao  Vote 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

In  the  heartbreaking  racial  explosion  the 
greedy  game  many  politicians  have  been 
playing  for  the  Negro  vote  has  come  home 
to  roost  on  the  American  people. 

WhUe  tragedy  stalks  the  doorsteps  of  our 
Nation,  and  everything  else  Is  blamed,  why 
should  they  get  off  scot  free? 

The  only  men  whom  time  honors  are  those 
who  are  wUllng  to  help  other  men.  And 
numerous  seiness  men.  many  holdUig  public 
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office,  have  honestly  striven  for  the  better 
place  for  the  Negro  In  American  life.  Thla 
vital  complex  cause  haa  needed  and  deserved 
a  great  deal  of  defending.  But  the  tragic 
issue  also  has  been  a  goW  mine  for  political 
profiteers.  They  haven't  missed  a  trick  all 
along  the  line. 

Throughout  the  past  several  years 
thoughtful  people.  Including  many  Negroes 
have  stood  aghast  at  the  way  offlceseekers 
pandered  to  the  Negro  vote. 

The  evidence  Is  mercilessly  exact.  Wher- 
ever there  have  been  local  agonies  or  official 
recalcitrance.  It  la  hard  to  feel  that  they 
have  applied  the  unchallengeable  selfleesness 
required.  Instead,  no  dramaUc  gimmick  has 
been  too  extreme.  No  gesture  has  been  too 
fraudulent.  And  they  have  been  very  sxire  to 
apprise  the  Nation  of  tbelr  stance. 

Again  and  again  you  could  pjractically  hear 
these  political  profiteers  saying  Into  the  TV 
camera:  "Wow.  What  a  beautiful  pitch  I'm 
making  for  the  Negro  vote."  They  helped 
to  open  a  pandora's  box  of  troubles  for 
the  Nation  and  shouted.  "Come  and  get  It." 
like  chuckwagon  cooks  calling  cowboys  on 
the  plains. 

Their  InabUlty  to  organize  racial  liberty 
comes  from  their  selfishness  In  wanting  to 
benefit  from  their  organization  of  It.  While 
toying  with  the  most  explosive  features  of 
racial  questions.  Inciting  pressure  groups, 
and  foundering  In  a  peeudollberallsm  that 
is  both  tricky  and  Indecent,  they  cast  their 
calculating  eye  on  the  ballot  box  and  smile. 
The  whole  charade  haa  been  about  as  subtle 
and  moral  as  Sadie  Thompson.  For  whose 
good? 

Here  they  have  stood,  counting  the  Negro 
popiUatlon  In  Detroit  (28  percent).  Cleve- 
land (28  percent).  St.  Louis  (28  percent) 
PhUadelphla  (26  percent; . -Chicago  (23  per- 
cent), Cincinnati  (21  percent).  Pittsburgh 
(17  percent) — cold  and  calculating  as  a  soap 
firm  tending  to  Its  market.  Every  political 
advantage  Is  studied. 

Foreign  policy  U  affected  repeatedly  by 
this  political  purjKwe.  For  example,  was 
former  Michigan  Gov.  O.  Mennen  (Soapy) 
Williams  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs  becaiise  he  knew 
Africa?  He'd  never  even  been  to  Africa. 
No.  and  admittedly  thla  was  a  straight  po- 
litical pitch  pampering  to  the  domestic 
Negro  vote.  The  factor  U  likewise  evident 
in  nimierous  nnlt«d  Nations  votes,  a  fact 
famous  In  the  chancelleries  of  the  world. 

What  you  might  call  the  "big  team"— 
■nme.  Newsweek.  Life,  and  Look— also  can- 
not escape  responsibility  for  much  of  the 
present  disaster.  Their  ooverage  of  the  Ne- 
gro problem  for  years  on  end  has  been 
about  as  objective  as  Joe  LouU  In  Johannes- 
burg. Whenever  Negro  conflicts  were  In- 
volved they  have  conslstentiy  put  the  law- 
enforcement  officers  In  a  bad  light  by  care- 
fiUly  chosen  photographs  and  by  pitching 
the  texts  with  a  swerve. 


government.  And  the  one  hc^>e  we  can  have 
Is  that  It  wlU  turn  out  to  be  bad  politics  as 
welL 
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WHEN    KFTECnVE? 


Sapreme  Court  Makes  Popalation  Basis 
for  AU  Apportionments 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  E.  ABELE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Ausrust  7.  1964 

Mr.  ABELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  August 
Issue  of  County  Officer,  the  official  pub- 
lication of  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  contains  an  Interesting  article 
which  Is  an  analysis  entitled  "Supreme 
Court  Makes  Population  Basis  for  All 
Apportionments."  This  is  a  problem  that 
concerns  all  thoughtful  Americans.  For 
this  reason.  I  wish  to  Insert  the  article 
in  the  Recoro  at  this  point: 
Supreme  Court  Makes  Population  Basis  for 
All    Appobtionments 


Yet.  Is  It  a  public  service  for  the  "big  team" 
to  make  the  police  look  like  enemies,  no 
matter  what  the  provocation?  This  Impact 
on  Negroes  everywhere  has  been  enormous, 
and  numerous  TV  stations  did  the  same 
thing. 

Many  of  our  political  profiteers  act  today 
as  if  they  did  not  know  the  gun  was 
loaded.  They  wanted  to  devour  the  cake 
without  the  stomach  ache  and  were  willing 
to  risk  what  we  see  today  by  coldly  tamper- 
ing with  the  most  complex,  agonizing  and 
dangerous  potential  that  clouds  mankind's 
troubled  human  story. 

Equal  rights  Is  one  thing.  Anarchy  la 
another.  And  no  conscientious  citizen  of 
either  race  should  forget  that  these  self- 
seeking  voteseekers  have  contributed 
mlghtUy  to  the  reeult.  It's  high  time  they 
took  their  own  fuU  share  of  the  blame. 

What  many  political  profiteers  have  been 
giving  us  was  a  good  theater  but  very  bad 


(By  C.  D.  Ward) 
In  one  of  the  moat  far-reaching  Judicial 
flats  In  recent  times,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  "as  a  baste  constitutional  standard, 
the  equal  protection  clause  requires  that  the 
seats  In  both  Houses  of  a  bicameral  State 
legislature  must  be  apportioned  on  a  popula- 
tion basis." 

This  Judgment,  rendered  by  Chief  Justice 
Earl   Warren,   went  on   to  say   that  "simply 
stated,  an  Individual  right  to  vote  for  State 
legrlslatiires    Is    unconstitutionally    Impaired 
when  its  weight  Is.  In  a  substantial  fashion, 
diluted   when  compared  wltb   the  voters  of 
citizens  living  In  other  parts  of  the  State." 
So  stated   the  Chief  Justice  In   the  most 
recent  reapportionment  decision  of  a  serfes 
started  In  1962  when  It  was  determined  that 
Federal   courts   have  authority  over  legisla- 
tive   apportionment.      An    Interesting    side- 
light is  the  comparison  of  this  decision  with 
a  declaration  made  by  Justice  Warren  when 
he   was  Governor  of  California   In    1048.     At 
that  time  he  stated,  "the  agricultural  coun- 
ties  of    California    are   far   more    Important 
In  the  life  of  our  State  than  the  relation- 
ship   their   population    bears    to    the    entire 
population    of    the    State.     It    Is    for    this 
reason    I    have    never    been    in    favor    of    re- 
stricting  their   representation   In   our   State 
senate  to  a  strictly  population  basis.     It  Is 
the  same  reason  that  the  Pounding  Fathers  of 
our  country  gave  a  balanced  representation 
to  the  States  of  the  Union,  equal  representa- 
tion  In  one   House  and  apportioned  repre- 
sentation   based    upon    population    In    the 
other." 

This  most  recent  decision  was  one  of  six 
handed  down  on  June  15,  all  of  which  dealt 
with   legal   chaUenges   to   legislatures    In  six 
States.     Although  the  cases  were  all  highly 
complex  and  varied  In  detail,  they  generally 
Involve  the  assertion  by  urban  voters  that 
they   were    underrepresented    In    their   State 
legislatures  while  rural  and  small  city  voters 
were    overrepresented.      In    each    case,    the 
Court's  ruling  sided  with  the  urban  dweUers. 
The  Court  stated   that,  "to  the  extent  that 
a  citizen's  right  to  vote  Is  debased,  he  Is  that 
much  less  a  citizen.     The  fact  that  an  In- 
dividual lives  here  or  there  Is  not  a  legiti- 
mate reason  for  overwelghlng  or  diluting  the 
efficacy  of  his  vote.    The  citizen,  as  a  quali- 
fied voter.  Is  no  more  nor  no  less  because  he 
Uvea  In  the  city  or  on  the  farm.     The  equal 
protection  clause  demands  no  less  than  sub- 
stantially equal  State  legislative  representa- 
tion for  all  citizens,  of  all  places  as  well  as 
all  races." 


The    decision   does    leave   unanswered  tw 
question    when    the    change    In    dUteteu 
formulas  must  be  put  Into  effect     am^ 
also  left  open  for  interpretation  and  mL. 
Ing  of  reapportionment  based  substan^L 
on   population.     The   Supreme   Court  ^ 
dated  the  six  cases  to  lower  courts    th«»^' 
leaving  them  to  decide  the  answer  as  to  Ww 
the  changes  must  be  put  into  effect     Ho» 
ever.  It  did  offer  some  guidelines  by  stlall 
Ing   that  "it  would   be   an  unusual  cms  ta 
which  a  lower  court  would   be  JustllW  tt 
not   taking  steps   to   make   sure  no  furth» 
elections  are  held  under  Invalid  apportlar 
ment."    The  decision  did  allow  where  a  oo^ 
might  be  Justified  in  withholding  Immodiat. 
relief   under  certain   circumstances,  such  Z 
where   an   Impending   election    Is    imminent 
and  the  State  election  machinery  u  alread. 
in  progress.  •"«»ay 

The  InterpreUtlon  of  'substantially  equal- 
undoubtedly  evolves  to  decisions  of  the  lower 
courts.  The  Supreme  Court  determined  that 
they  did  not  deem  It  expedient  to  attetaot 
to  spell  out  any  precise  constitutional  t«L 
and  felt  that  the  lower  courts  would  assured 
ly  work  out  concrete  and  specific  standardi 
for  evaluating  State  legislative  apportloo 
ment  schemes  In  the  context  of  the  actual 
litigation.  It  went  on  to  state  that  what  U 
marginally  permissible  In  one  State  may  be 
unsatisfactory  In  another,  depending  on  ths 
particular  circumstancefl  of  the  case.  Pur- 
thermore,  that  the  development  of  a  body  of 
doctrine  on  a  case-by-case  basis  appear*  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  arriving  at 
detailed  constitutional  requirements  Inthe 
area  of  State  legislative  apportionment  The 
Court  conceded  that  It  was  a  practical  Im- 
possibility to  arrange  legislative  districts  so 
that  each  one  has  an  identical  number  of 
residents  or  citizens  or  voters.  "MathemaU- 
cal  exactness  or  precision  is  hardly  a  work- 
able  constitutional  requirement." 

LECISLATURXS    aXJ>azsENT    PEOPLE 

Justice  Warren  stated  that  the  basic  prin- 
ciple to  be  decided  by  the  Court  was  whether 
any  standard  Justified  departure  from  the 
basic  standard  of  equality  among  voten 
The  Court  rejected  the  Idea  that  apportion- 
ment based  upon  area  or  other  concepts  than 
population  did  not  adversely  affect  individual 
voters  and  pronounced  that  "legislatures  rep- 
resent people,  not  trees  or  acres;  legisla- 
tures ve  elected  by  voters,  not  farms  or  cities 
or  economic  Interests.  All  voters  stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  their  government  no 
matter  where  they  live,  so  equal  protection 
requires  they  be  treated  equally.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  a  citizen's  vote  Is  debased  he  U 
that  much  less  a  citizen." 

The    most    common    argument    heard    to 
Justify   State   legislatures   on   a    basis   other 
than  population  has  been  the  so-called  Fed- 
eral analogy.    The  Court  concluded  that  no 
conceivable  analogy  could  be  drawn  between 
the  Federal  scheme  and  the  apportionment 
of  seats  in  a  State  legislature.     "The  Federal 
system  was  conceived  out  of  a  compromise 
and  concessions  Indispensable  to  the  estob- 
llshment  of  our  federal  Republic.     Arising 
from  a  unique  hUtorlcal  circumstance  based 
upon    the   consideration    that    in    esUbllsh- 
Ing  our  type  of  federalism,  a  group  of  for- 
merly Independent  States  bound  themselves 
together    under    one    Katlonal    Government. 
Admittedly,    the    Original    Thirteen    States 
surrendered    some    of    their    sovereignty    in 
agreeing  to  Join  together.     In  fact.  thU  was 
the  price  given  to  the  small  States  for  giving 
up  their  sovereignty  to  Join  the  Union."    On 
the  other  hand,  the   Court  said,  "that  po- 
litical subdivisions  of  SUtes — counties,  cities, 
or  whatever— never  were  and  never  have  been 
considered    as   sovereign    entities   and    have 
been  traditionally   regarded  as  subordinate 
Instrumentalities  created   by  the  States  to 
assist  In  the  carrying  out  of  State  government 
functions  " 
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RECOCNIZBS   POLITICAL   SUBDIVISIONS 

Th«  Court  did  hold  out  some  hope  that  the 
-Jmcal  subdivisions  of  the  State  might  still 
5!  SS  to  some  extent  in  establishing  State 
?!JiiflUve  dlfltrtcta;  however,  this  would  only 
SToonstitutionally  valid  so  long  as  the  re- 
«i«^  apportionment  was  one  based  sub- 
rSally  on  population  and  the  equal 
;SjSatlon  prln^ple  was  not  diluted  In  any 

''Se'^urt* stated,  "there   was  some  sub- 
rt»nce    to    Justifying    some    deviation    from 
Smilatlon  by  Insuring  some  voice  to  pollti- 
Sfsubdvlslons    as     political     subdivisions. 
]rb\s   point  should   not   be   overlooked   by 
bounties   having   large   boards   composed   In 
oftrt  by  elected  or  appointed  officials  from 
^Itlcal    unlta    within    the    county.)       Sev- 
^  factors  makes  more  than  Insubstantial 
rfftlms  that  a  State  can  rationally  consider 
tcoordlng  political  subdivisions  some  Inde- 
oendent  representation  In  at  least  one  body 
^  the  State  ieglslatiu-es  as  long  as  the  basic 
standard    of    quality    of    population    among 
dlstrlcta  is  maintained.    Local  governmental 
entitles  are  frequenUy  charged  with  various 
responsibilities  incident  to  the  operation  of 
State   government.     In  many  States,  much 
of  the  legislature's  activities  Involve  the  en- 
actment of  so-called  local  legislation,  directed 
only  to  the  concern   of  particular   political 
subdivisions.      And    a    State    may   be   legiti- 
mately desirous  to  oonstruct  dlstrlcta  along 
political  Bubdlvislons'  linee  to  deter  the  poa- 
slblllty   of    gerrymandering."     However,    the 
Court  warned  "that  deviation  from  popula- 
tion-based representation  does  not  mean  that 
each  local  governmental  unit  or  political  sub- 
division can  be  given  separate  representation, 
regardless  of  population." 

Another  favorite  argument  has  been  that 
bicameral  systems  of  legislatures  would  be 
meaningless  when  the  predominant  basis  of 
representation  in  both  houses  was  required 
to  be  the  same — peculation.  The  Court  rea- 
soned, "that  the  prime  purpose  for  bicam- 
eralism, modemly  considered.  Is  to  insure 
mature  and  deliberate  consideration  of,  and 
to  prevent  precipitate  action  on  proposed 
legislative  measures.  Simply  because  the 
controlling  criteria  for  apportioning  repre- 
sentation Is  required  to  be  the  same  In  botH 
houses  does  not  mean  that  there  will  be  no 
difference  in  the  oompoeltlon  and  complexi- 
ties of  the  two  houses." 

The   Court   suggested,    "that   constltuenta 
could  be  represented  In  the  two  houses.    One 
body  could  be  composed  of  single  member 
dlstrlcta.  while  the  other  could  have  at  least 
some    multimember    dlstrlcta.      The    length 
of  terms  of   the   legislatures  In  the  separate 
hoiisea  couid  differ.     Numerical  size  of  the 
two   bodies   could   be   made    to   differ,   even 
BlKnlflcantly.    and    the   geographical    size   of 
dlstrlcta  from  which  legislatures  are  elected 
could  also  l>e  made  to  differ.    An  apportion- 
ment in  one  house  could  be  arranged  so  as  to 
balance   off   minor   IneqxUties   in   the   repre- 
sentation of  certain  areas  In  the  other  house." 
It   is  this  author's   opinion   that  reappor- 
tionment will  rapidly  move  to  the  local  level 
and  county  govermenta  in  particular  wlU  be 
faced    with   suita    to   apportion   on    a    strict 
population  basU.     This  is  already   the  case 
In  several  States  and  in  WUconsln  one  of  the 
leading   newspapers   has   fUed   suit   to   reap- 
portion 70  out  of  the  72  counties 
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RKASONB  rOR  VAKIANCE 

A  recent  California  case,  GHffin  v.  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Mon- 
terey admittedly  decided  before  these  recent 
decisions.  do««  provide  some  very  compelling 
reasoning  to  allow  a  variance  in  the  popula- 
tion of  dlstrlcta  In  county  governmenta. 

The  California  statute  provides  that  county 
supervisorial  dlstrlcta  shall  be  as  nearly  equal 
as  may  be.  except  that  consideration  may  be 
Riven  factors  of  topography,  geography,  co- 
heslveness.  contiguity,  integrity,  and  com- 
pactness of  territory,  and  community  of 
Interest. 


The  Monterey  County  ordinance  redlstrlct- 
ing  the  county  did  provide  that  a  majority 
of  the  board  was  elected  from  dlstrlcta  hav- 
ing a  majority  of  population  as  required  by 
the  State  statute,  however,  thwe  was  a  pop- 
ulation ratio  between  the  dlstrlcta  having  the 
highest  and  lowest  population,  of  sllghtiy 
more  than  2.2  to  1. 

The  California  court  held  that  such  a  vari- 
ance was  Justified.  In  addition  to  the  fac- 
tors in  the  code  permitting  some  deviations, 
the  court  pointed  out  that  there  are  addi- 
tional considerations  applicable  to  county 
districting  which  can  Justify  a  departure 
from  equality  of  population. 

"County  governmenta  perform  a  number  of 
Important  functions  for  unincorporated  areas 
which  are  ordinarily  performed  entirely  or  in 
large  part  by  city  governmenta  in  incorpo- 
rate areas.  Among  these  functions  are  po- 
lice and  Aire  protection,  park  and  recreation 
services,  street  constiruction  and  mainte- 
nance and  the  adc^tlon  and  enforcement  of 
local  ix>llce  measures  such  as  those  concern- 
ing sanitation,  aonlng,  and  the  "censing  of 
businesses,  all  of  which  may  Justify  favoring 
less  DODUlous  primarily  rural  areas. 

Another  argument  put  forth  to  Justify  rep- 
resentation in  at  least  one  house  of  the  legis- 
lature on  a  basis  other  than  population  is 
where  a  majority  of  the  population  has  voted 
for  such  an  arrangement.  One  of  the  six 
cases  involved  went  specifically  to  that  point 
where  In  Colorado,  there  had  been  »  ^^ate- 

wlde  referendum  «^^l^g  ^^^«°^,  ,*^'o^ 
roughly  equal  in  population,  but  allowlng33 
wrcent  of  the  people  to  elect  a  Senate  major- 
^y  justice  W^en  found  no  B|gnlflcance 
legally  in  the  referendum  vote  or  in  the  fact 
that  in  Colorado  Uie  voters  can  put  an  initia- 
tive petition  on  the  baUot  to  change  the^ 
apportionment  any  time.  He  stated  that  the 
riXt  at  "take  here  was  the  i^divldua  voter  s 
rtlht  to  have  his  vote  counted  «l^a  ly  with 
others,  and  he  said:  "A  cltizen-sconstitution- 
2  right  can  hardly  be  l^'-l'^J^^'^,^: 
causi  a  majority  of  the  people  choose  to  do 

so." 

BTRONG    DISSENT 

The  most  sti-ongly  worded  dissenting  opln- 
ion  was  writtan  by  Justice  Harlan,  when  he 
concTu"erthat.  "tLe  equal  protection  clause 
XnevS  intended  to  in^^bit  the  8tat«ln 
^mg  any  democratic  method  they  pl^ 
for  the  apportionment  of  their  legls  atures. 
He  ^lliy  objected  to  what  he  called  the 
Supreme  Court  as  "the  supervisory  power  of 
State  political  systems."  »V4«» 

The\utimate  resulta  of  thlB  far-reaching 
decision    are    difficult    to    foresee     however, 
there  U  little  doubt  that  there  wUl  be  slg- 
^flcant  changes  In  the  political  makeup  of 
many  Stata  legislatures  and  co^'^ty  Kov^^T 
ing  bodies.    Many  people  are  predicting  that 
iSLTdhanges  wUl  result  in  a  Uberallzatlon 
of  State  activities  In  fields  such  as  education, 
welfare,  ti^nsportatlon.  and  other  programs 
that  have  been  more  and  more  falling  to  the 
Federal  Government.    One  hesitates  to  maJce 
predictions  In  tills  area,  when  yo^  consider 
?hat   in    one   of   the   best   known   J^^alUt 
Papers.   Alexander   Hamilton   said    that   the 
Judiciary  would  be  "beyond  comparison,  the 
weakest  of  tiie  three  departmento  in  the  new 
Federal  Government.     It  would  have  no  In- 
fluence over  either  the  sword  of  Pursf-  °° 
direction   either   of   the   strength   or    of   the 
wealth  of  the  society." 

SlGNmCANCE 

Although  It  Is  too  early  to  determine  accu- 
rately the  full  significance  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  latest  decision.  It  offers  as  a  by- 
product an  added  incentive  for  counties  to 
give  further  consideration  to  home  rule  (see 
editorial  elsewhere  in  this  issue ) . 

Many  guidelines  are  also  missing.  Some 
may  ask  "if  both  houses  are  apportioned  on 
the  same  basis,  why  have  a  bicameral  State 
legislature?" 

These  for  the  moment  are  merely  aca- 
demic.   What  18  important  Is  that  the  balance 


of  poUtical  power,  so  long  balanced  between 
the  big  city  concentrations  and  the  rural 
counties,  now  may  be  shifting  away  from 
both  Into  the  suburbs,  bringing  with  it  long- 
range  shlfta  In  emphasis  in  American  life. 


The  Rnim  of  a  VmdictiTe  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  C.  BRUCE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  7.  1964 
Mr  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  u-ith  the 
reappearance  of  Moise  Tshombe  and  the 
Congo  In  current  events,  it  might  be 
profitable  to  avoid  repeating  tragic  mis- 
takes by  reviewing  those  of  the  immedi- 
ate past.  One  such  mistake  would  have 
been  avoided  if  the  United  States  had 
listened  to  UJ*.  Secretary  Gf^eral  Dag 
Hammarskjold  who  noted  that  Katan- 
ga's secession  "is  an  internal  political 
problem  to  which  the  United  Nations  as 
an  organization  obviously  cannot  be  a 

^Congressional  reaction  to  our  treat- 
ment of  Katanga  was  both  bipartisan 
and  emphatic.  Senator  Dodd,  of  Con- 
necticut, protested  the  U.N.  action 
against  Katanga  "where  the  government 
^d  people  are  defending  themselves 
against  flagrant  intervention  and  aggres- 
sion by  the  U.N.  forces." 

Senator  Goldwater.  of  Arizona,  on  the 
plight  of  Katanga  was  moved  to  say.  '  I 
have  never  seen  such  a  sickening  display 

The  f  oUowing  article  by  Arthur  Krock 
of  the  New  York  Times  Is  a  BrapWc  re- 
minder of  the  part  the  United  States 
played  In  this  recent  travesty  on  inter- 
national justice: 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times.  July  2. 
'  1964] 

In  the  Nation:  The  Ruins  of  a  Vindictive 
Policy 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 
Washington,  July  l.-All  the  officials  of 
the  central  Government  of  the  Congo  were 
too  occupied  with  other  matters  to  attend 
tiie  leavetaklng  of  the  "peacekeeping  ti^ps 
of  the  united  Nations.       Foremost  among 
these  other  matters  was  preparation  for  Uie 
S^pSnt  homecoming  of  Moise  Ts^^ombe. 
whom  tiie  U.N.,  witii  the  indlspensab  e  mlll- 
tarv    financial,  and  economic  aid  of  the  aa- 
SSisSSfon  in  Washington,  forcibly  deposed 
as    President     of    the    separatist     state     of 

^T^S'  the  pro- Western  fugitive,  who  was 
the  victim  of  a  vendetta  Jolntiy  pursued  by 
the  Stata  Department  and  U.N.  Secretary 
Sne^lnant.  was  asked  by  the  President 
of  the  Congo  to  form  a  new  government^ 
Never  did  any  political  action  more  near  y 
match  the  eventa  recorded  in  Psalms,  cxvUl: 
M  "The  Btone  which  the  builders  refused 
is  become  the  head  atone  of  the  corner^ 
And  seldom  has  a  policy  of  the  U^^  Govern- 
ment been  more  thoroughly  discredited. 

There  is  a  full  enough  measure  of  irony 
in  tiie  proposal  to  Tshombe.  But  the 
clowning  IniTwould  be  hi-  ^^'^^^^^^ 
sume  the  conduct  of  foreign  f*^  >^^ 
of  the  office  of  Premier.  In  that  cuehe 
would  deal  directiy  with  Thant  ^'^f^' 
tary  of  State  Rusk,  a  sitiiation  prompting  • 
gnit  roar  of  cosmic  laughter  around  a  world 
where  tiiere  is  so  littie  to  laugh  about  now- 
adays. 
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A  briar  history  of  th«  UJf.-Dnlted  States 
Congo  policy,  which  now  baa  ooHafwed,  raf- 
flclently  expl&lns  why  It  haa  been  so  widely 
criticized  from  the  outoet: 

KATANGA   ALONS  WAS  KKAOT 

When  Belgrlum.  vinder  pressure  from  thla 
Government  In  association  with  the  Afro- 
Asian  members  of  the  XJJi.  General  Assembly, 
granted  Independence  to  the  feuding  trlbea 
of  the  Congo,  Katanga  was  the  only  region 
prepared  for  orderly  self-government. 
Tshombe.  therefore,  promoted  a  meeting  at 
Coquehatville  of  all  the  Congolese  poet- 
independence  leaders  except  pro-Communist 
Antolne  Glzenga.  The  conference  agreed  on 
a  loose  confederation  In  which  all  provlnc«a 
would  have  a  large  measure  of  autonomy.  V 
For  Katanga  this  meant  that  the  revenues 
from  the  processing  of  its  rich  concentration 
of  raw  materials  would  not  t>e  subject  to 
confiscation  by  a  wasteful,  corrupt,  and  in- 
competent central  regime  at  Leopoldvllle. 
For  the  other  states  it  meant  a  fair  share 
of  Katanga's  revenues,  with  which  a  viable 
local  and  national  governing  system  could 
be  established. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  where  Tshombe 
Joined  the  other  Coquehatville  conferees  for 
the  purpose  of  incorporating  their  agreement 
In  s  national  constitution,  he  was  arrested 
by  ofBcers  of  the  Central  Government,  with- 
out protest  by  Washington  or  the  United  Na- 
tions. And  under  this  duress,  he  was  forced 
to  sign  an  agreement  with  his  Jailers  that  re- 
quired him  unreservedly  to  subscribe  to  a 
constitution  he  had  not  seen,  for  the  excel- 
lent reason  that  It  hadn't  yet  t>ecn  written. 
This  he  promptly  repudiated  when  he  re- 
turned to  Katanga  and  proclaimed  an  inde- 
pendent  nation.  There  followed  the  UJf. 
peacekeeping  operaUon  which  developed 
into  three  separate  military  expeditions  into 
Kattmga — mounted,  financed,  and  transport- 
ed by  the  United  States — a  full-scale  war 
against  Tshombe  terminable  only  on  his  un- 
conditional surrender. 

Throughout  the  operation,  which  culmi- 
nated In  the  surrender  and  flight  of  the  only 
strongly  pro-Western  leader  in  the  Congo, 
whose  state  was  alone  In  maintaining  law 
and  order  and  in  the  possession  of  a  viable 
economy,  the  U.H.  and  the  State  Department 
emitted  a  deluge  of  propaganda  in  which 
factual  distortions,  downright  untruths,  de- 
nunciation of  all  critics  however  quallfled. 
and  the  spirit  of  vendetta  against  Tshombe 
were  dominant.  In  a  speech  at  Philadelphia. 
December  1961.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Oarl  Rowan  employing  the  guilt-by-asso- 
clation  technique,  lumped  all  critics  with 
"arch  conservatives,  people  who  oppose  the 
income  tax,  avowed  defenders  of  racial  segre- 
gation, opponents  of  fluoridation,  those  who 
want  to  destroy  the  Supreme  Court."  etc. 

Today,  however.  Tshombe  got  a  wry  wel- 
come home  from  Secretary  Rusk.  In  es- 
sence thla  suggested  the  reply  of  the  tavern 
keeper  when  asked  whether  Casey  was  good 
for  a  drink:  "Has  he  had  It?    Then  he  is." 
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presentation  of  a  normally  disregarded 
Item  to  drive  the  point  home. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  did  Jxist  this 
in  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  it< 
Monday,  July  27.  edition,  which  I  Insert 
into  the  RccoRo  at  this  point: 

Bonanza? 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  put  aside 
•13,175  for  an  on-the-job  training  program- 
It  will  be  used  to  teach  Indians  how  to  make 
bows  and  arrows. 

Hmnun.  With  a  precedent  like  that,  may- 
be Mayor  Daley  could  apply  for  a  few  mil- 
lions to  teach  Chicago  payrollera  how  to 
make  politics. 


Wheat  Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 


BonaBza? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  lujMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Auffuat  7.  1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
poor  taxpayer  groans  under  a  rising  na- 
tional debt  and  a  great  increase  in  Fed- 
eral   spending.    It    taJces    a    dramatic 


or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  7,  1964 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  farmer  com- 
plaining about  the  price  per  bushel  which 
he  received  for  his  wheat  when  he  sold 
it  on  the  free  market.  I  ask  that  the 
text  of  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  and 
that  following  It  there  be  printed  an 
analysis  of  the  recently  announced  wheat 
program  for  1965  under  which  the  county 
loan  rate  would  be  reduced  from  $1.30 
to  $1.25  per  bushel. 

This  analysis  shows  the  basic  features 
of  both  the  1964  and  1965  wheat  pro- 
grams, and  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
it  is  rather  startling  that  the  1965  pro- 
gram as  announced  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  August  3  will  actually  re- 
sult in  still  lower  returns  to  wheatgrow- 
ers  next  year. 

Again  we  see  In  the  details  of  the  1965 
wheat  program  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  force 
wheat  farmers  into  the  program  even 
at  the  cost  of  less  returns  to  those  co- 
operators  who  do  sign  up. 

The  material  follows: 

Dklavan,  MlNN  , 

July  30.  196-i 
Hon.  Ancmer  Nelson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Anchxr:  I  know  that  you  have  done 
your  very  best  trying  to  get  some  sensible 
farm  legislation  passed  during  the  last  sev- 
eral years.  I  also  know  that  you  are  not 
to  blame  for  this  wheat  program  that  we 
are  forced  to  live  with  but  after  selling  my 
wheat  2  days  ago  I  felt  I  had  to  protest 
somewhere.  Maybe  it  will  give  you  some 
encouragement  to  work  even  harder  to  re- 
verso  this  administration's  policy  on  Agri- 
culture. 

Last  spring  I  planted  a  small  acreage  of 
wheat  which  I  fertilized  and  seeded  down. 
This  was  done  before  the  new  wheat  law 
waa  passed  and  before  the  county  AJ3C 
head  could  tell  us  what  the  details  of  the 
wheat  program  would  be.  Long  after  plant- 
ing I  got  a  card  asking  how  much  wheat  I 
had  and  whether  I  wanted  into  the  program. 
I  figured  I  waa  2  or  3  acres  over  what  I  could 
raise  under  the  program  and  decided  I  would 


rather  stay  out  of  the  program  and  take  m* 
chancea  on  the  open  market  than  to  t«w 
up  part  of  my  already  planted.  fertlHi3 
and  seeded  down  crops.  Later  they  c5S 
me  to  the  Blue  Earth  office  and  tried  to  con 
vlnoe  me  that  I  should  go  Into  the  progran 
but  because  of  the  Inoonvenlenoe  InvolvM 
and  the  pressure  of  other  work  I  still  dMat 
comply  with  the  program,  although  it  wu 
more  or  lees  Insinuated  that  I  was  stutAi 
not  to.  *** 

After  getting  my  check  for  $1.45  per  bushel 
for  wheat  the  other  day.  I  am  beginning  to 
think  someone  is  stupid  but  I  am  not  svrt 
Just  who  it  Is.  Upon  inquiring  about  tht 
low  price  of  wheat  I  find  that  the  mlUer 
must  pay  the  Government  65  or  70  cents  a 
bushel  on  all  of  my  wheat  that  they  buy. 
Now  maybe  you  or  Secretary  Freeman  can 
explain  to  me  why  the  Government  Is  entitled 
to  one-third  of  the  market  price  of  my  wheat 
Is  this  the  fine  or  penalty  for  freedom  of 
choice  in  this  country?  Are  bankruptcy  or 
socialism  the  only  two  altemaUves  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  hare  to  offer  the  farmers  of  tills 
Nation?  I  Btlll  hear  rabid  denunclatloo  (rf 
former  Secretary  Benson  from  some  quarters 
but  we  never  had  this  kind  of  a  program 
under  him  and  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion. 

As  far  as  I  can  determine  the  only  thing 
the  present  administration  has  done  for 
agriculture  U  to  increase  the  number  of 
employees  needed  to  administer  a  thoroughly 
undesirable  program  and  try  to  convince  the 
farmer  and  the  public  that  they  are  doing 
them  a  service.  I  could  write  much  mors 
about  what  I  think  about  the  beef  import 
program  and  the  dumping  of  grain  on  the 
market  to  increase  the  amount  of  livestock 
being  fed  but  reallee  I  have  taken  too  much 
valuable  time  from  your  busy  schedule 
all  ready. 

Just  one  final  remark.  1  chose  farming 
ns  a  way  of  life  because  I  love  the  freedom 
of  farming.  If  the  present  trend  continues, 
however,  there  will  be  no  free  farmers.  We 
will  all  be  dependent  on  the  Government  for 
our  existence  or  we  will  not  exist  on  the  land. 
Do  you  suppose  we  will  ever  have  a  Secretary 
of  Agrlcultura  or  an  agricultural  program 
that  understands  and  meets  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  farmer  or  will  farmers  become 
more  and  more  the  pawns  of  the  political 
chess  game  of  patronage? 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  farmers  of  the  Second  District.  We  ap- 
preciate It  and  will,  I  am  sure,  show  it  at 
the  polls  In  November. 

Yours  truly, 

Harold  Shtzlds. 
PS  — You  have  my  permission  to  use  any 
part  or  all  of  this  letter  in  any  way  you  may 
desire  or  may  forward  any  part  or  all  of  It 
to  Secretary  Preeman»  our  Senators,  or  any- 
one else  you  care  to. 


Comparative     Analysis    or     1964     and     1963 
Wheat  Pkocsams 
The  following  are  the  basic  facts: 

(a)  Returns  to  noncooperators;  It  Is  a 
basic  fact  that  about  two-thirds  of  the 
wheatwheat-growers  will  be  noncooperators 
in  1966.  In  the  1964  program,  about  66  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  were  noncooperators. 
Therefore,  they  will  obtain  only  what  the  free 
market  brings.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
loan  rate  has  been  cut  from  $1.30  to  $1.25  per 
bushel,  it  is  likely  that  the  noncooperators' 
cash  income  will  be  reduced  by  approxi- 
mately 5  cents  a  bushel.  It  should  be  noted 
that  there  are  over  a  million  farmers  in  this 
category. 

(b)  Cooperators:  In  the  case  of  the  co- 
operators,  It  U  likely  that  the  grooa  income 
per  bushel  wm  drop  from  about  $1.76  to 
$1.60.     The   basic  reasons  for  thla  are  that 


196^ 

ths  export  cerUflcate.  which  was  ralaed  to 
M  cents  per  buahel  from  26  cents  In  1»«4, 
Zm  be  appUcable  only  to  86  percent  ci  the 
^onnal  production,  as  compared  with  46 
-jTcent  of  the  normal  prodiKJtlon  In  1»«4. 

In  addition,  whereaa  a  payment  <rf  about 
•6  60  per  acre  waa  made  on  the  mandatory 
n  11 -percent  diversion  to  conserving  crops 
m  1964.  no  payment  wUl  be  made  for  thta 
minimum  diversion  in  1965. 

Example:  Assume  a  farm  with  a  »0-acre 
allotment — 25-bviahels  normal  yield— ooimty 
loan   rate   $1.30   In    1964   and   $1.25    In    1965; 
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awume   tbat   ttie   aeraage   planted    was   90 

acres  and  ttoat  production  was  2.260  bushels. 
OroM  inctme 

1964  1965 

Return  from  aalee $2. 925.  00     92.  812.  60 

Value  of  domestic  cer- 
tificate  708.75  759.37 

Value    of    export    cer- 

tmcate 263.12  236.25 

Diversion  payment 65.00     

Gross    Income-.     3,951   87       3,808   12 


1964  Krsus  1906  icheal  progiavts 


Baste  elements 


Average  allotment 

Loan  rate - 

Domestic  oertincatf  vtihio 

Eiix.rl  oertlflcatc  valur- 

Pcrwiil  of  normal  pro<itKlioii  f<ir 

which  no  cprtiOcat*  L-s  l.-vsiir.l 
hasic  (llvemton  paymfnl 


1964 


1965 


49,500.000  acres - 

11.30  per  bushel • 

$0  70  per  bushel  on  45  percent  of 
normal  production  from  allot- 
nu'iit 

iO  25  per  bu.sliel  on  4.S  p<Toent  of 
normal  production  from  allot- 
ment. 

lU  [KTwnt     


AMiimniil  .livir.Miiii  p.ivniont 


ViUcaX  and  fwd  prmn  suli-titii- 
tion. 

I'oopcrfttors -Gross  return  t)e;- 
bushel  Msumlnir  farmer  plant,s 
full  allotment  and  has  normal 

yield. 
Noiiotx^erators  -  Rfturii 

Kfli-cl  oloverplantlni!  


20  i^rwnl  of  county  loan  rule  times 
farm  normal  yield  on  tlio  11.11 
jicroent  mmlmum  qualifying 
diversion. 

Same  a.v  al>ovp  up  to  20  percent  of 
lti<  allolnR'iit. 


Not  permitted. 
$1.76 


40.500.000  acres 
$1.25  per  bushel. 

$0,76  per  bushel  on  4."  ixT(vnt  of  iHirin;il 
production  from  allounent. 

$0.30  per  bushel  on   3.S  pcrc»-nt   of  McniKil 
production  from  i.lhHmeiU. 

20  ixr«'nt. 
None. 


Mu^t  divert  at  lea-'^l  10  p.'-roent  additioiul 
acreage  U-low  allotment- maximum  di- 
version for  paymejil  can  be  20  percent  of 
allotment  Payment  rate  for  thL«  addi- 
tional diversion  K  [lercent  of  oounty  loan 
rate  times  farm  normal  yield. 

.\ulhoriM'<l. 

$1.60. 


L^ofwheiit  acreage  history.     -     I    .No  efTefl  on  f.uun   ..lloimenU. 


N(iTK.  -  It  should  N  noted  III  it 
J 12,'.  loan  rate. 


the  return  on  :iny  excess  production  over  iiorraid  yields  will  stifTer  the  effect  of  th 


Sini$ter  Pattern  Emerging  From  Probe  of 
Nerro  Violence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Augvst  7.  1964 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  public  press  today,  there  Is  increas- 
ing recognition  that  there  is  much  more 
to  the  race  riots  currently  being  fo- 
mented in  this  country  than  a  fight  for 
personal  freedom  by  mere  groups  of  In- 
dividuals. I  have  been  pai'ticularly  im- 
pressed by  an  outstanding  article  on  this 
subject  in  the  highly  respected  Allen- 
Scott  report  which  was  published  on 
August  5.  1964,  in  the  Times  and  Demo- 
crat, of  Orangeburg,  S.C. 

Robert  Allen  and  Paul  Scott  are  par- 
ticularly noted  as  news  reporters  who  get 
the  facts  behind  news  developments  In 
this  country.  During  the  past  few  years, 
they  have  been  responsible  for  more  news 
■.scoops"  on  important  developments 
than  have  any  other  reporters  in  this 
country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  in- 
teresting article  from  the  Allcn-Scott  re- 
{K)rt  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Sinister  •Pattern"  Emerging  From  Probe  or 
Negro  Violence 
Washington.  D.C. — An  ominously  sinister 
"pattern"  Is  emerging  from  a  comprehensive 
Government  investigation  being  made  of  the 
exceptionally  violent  and  destructive  Negro 
looting  and  pillaging  in  Rochester.  NY. 

Federal  investigators  are  Increasingly 
leaning  to  the  view  that  Communist  plan- 
ning. Instigation,  and  leadership  played  a 
major   role  in  this  savage   rioting. 

On  the  basis  of  what  these  authorities 
have  uncovered  so  far.  they  are  strongly 
inclined  to  the  conclusion  that  this  world - 
headlined  racial  outbreak  has  unmistakable 
manifestations  of  a  basic  and  widely  ex- 
ploited Communist  revolutionary  tactic — 
"ethnological  warfare." 

Under  this  doctrine,  the  Communists  de- 
liberately Incite  dissension  and  conflict  be- 
tween nationalities— in  the  Jarring  Rochester 
Instance,  Negroes  against  Jews. 

Highlighting  the  evidence  underlying  this 
explosive  finding  are  the  following: 

Most  of  the  small  neighborhood  stores 
robbed  and  wrecked  are  owned  by  Jews. 

These  shops  apparently  were  carefully  pin- 
pointed and  marked  out  in  advance.  For 
example:  Jewish-owned  stores  located  be- 
tween non-Jewish  esUbllshmente  were  at- 
tacked while  the  others  were  not.  This  was 
a  distinct  "pattern"  in  all  affected  sections, 
whether  Negro  or  white 

After  the  first  disorders  Jewish  merchants 
boarded  up  their  shops — whereupon  the  next 
morning  the  boards  were  found  smeared 
with  painted  antl-Semltlc  Invectives  and 
defamations,  some  obscene. 

The  government  investigators  also  are  en- 
countering an  unexpected  reaction  to  these 
deeply  disturbing  findings. 

They  are  reporting  that  there  is  sharp 
cleavage  among  Rochester  Jewish  leaders 
over  making  these  facU  known;  that  a  num- 


ber of  them  feel  "the  leas  said  the  better, 
and  the  matter  should  be  swept  under  the 
carpet??'. 

OthersTtre  vigorously  against  that.  They 
cite  the  grisly  history  ot  what  happened  in 
Nazi  Germany  when  Jewish  leaders  pursued  a 
placatory  course  and  mlUlons  of  Jews  were 
decimated  In  death  camps.  The  dissenters 
also  fully  agree  with  the  probers'  belief  -hat 
the  Rochester  mobs  were  largely  Communist- 
motivated. 

The  Communists'  tactic  of  "ethnological 
warfare"  is  worldwide. 

This  basic  revolutionary  doctrine  is  being 
aggressively  employed  wherever  there  Is  Red 
Infiltration  and  turmoil.  Castro  is  constant- 
ly mouthing  and  pursuing  this  inflammatory 
tenet  in  both  Cuba  and  wherever  he  can  get 
a  foothold  in  Latin  America;  it  is  virulently 
rife  in  seething  Africa;  In  strife-torn  south- 
east Asia;  in  tlnderbox  Cyprus;  In  the  war- 
threatened  Middle  East. 

Some  years  ago  a  leading  English  Commu- 
nist in  a  book  titled  "A  Racial  Program  for 
the  20th  Century,"  laid  down  this  party  pre- 
cept: 

"We  must  realize  that  our  party  s  most 
powerful  weapon  Is  racial  tension.  By  pro- 
pounding into  the  consciousness  of  the  dark 
races  that  for  centuries  they  have  been  op- 
pressed by  the  whites,  we  can  mold  them 
to  the  program  of  the  Communist  Party. 

"In  America  we  will  aim  for  subtle  victory. 
While  Inflaming  the  Negro  nainority  against 
the  whites,  we  wUl  endeavor  to  Instill  in 
the  whites  a  guilt  complex  for  their  exploita- 
tion of  the  Negroes.  We  will  aid  the  Ne- 
groes to  rise  In  prominence  In  every  walk 
of  life,  in  the  professions,  in  the  world  of 
sports  and  entertainment. 

"With  this  prestige  the  Negro  will  be  able 
to  intermarry  with  the  whites  and  begin  a 
process  which  will  deliver  America  to  our 
cause." 

Last  year  Karl  Prusslon,  a  former  coun- 
terspy for  many  years  for  the  FBI.  testified 
under  oath  that  he  had  attended  a  number 
of  Communist  Party  county  meetings.  These 
committee  meetings  consisted  of  one  delegate 
from  each  Communist  cell  In  the  county. 

"At  each  and  every  meeting."  stated  Prus- 
slon, "a  Communist  leader,  who  is  presently 
county  secreUry  of  a  certain  national  Negro 
organization,  presented  a  directive  from  the 
district  office  of  the  Ck>mmunlst  Party  to  the 
following  effect: 

"  'All  Communists  working  within  the 
framework  (of  the  national  organization ) 
are  instructed  to  work  for  a  change  of  the 
passive  attitude  (of  that  organization) 
toward  a  more  militant,  demonstrative,  class 
struggle  policy  to  be  expressed  by  sit-ins. 
demonstrations,  marches,  and  protests,  for 
the  purpose  of  transforming  the  organiza- 
tion into  an  organization  for  the  achieve- 
ment  of   Communist  objectives. '  "' 

Further  striking  evidence  of  the  Commu- 
nists' designs  to  Instigate  and  exploit  Negro 
disturbances  for  revolutionary  ends  is  the 
following  revealing  pronouncement  In  a 
little-known   Soviet  publication  : 

"It  should  now  be  clear  to  every  Commu- 
nist that  there  Is  no  Intention  of  conducting 
a  constitutional  battle  for  Negro  rights  and 
Justice.  To  Communists  the  Constitution  Is 
a  scrap  of  paper  to  use  when  it  serves  their 
purjxxse,  to  disregard  and  violate  when  it 
suits  them. 

"Communists  In  their  propaganda  on  tlie 
Negro  question  must  try  to  Impress  the 
American  people  and  Negros  In  particular 
that  they  are  tor  Justice  for  the  Negro,  for 
giving  the  Negro  fxxll  democratic  rights,  for 
raising  his  status  and  giving  him  equal  social 
standing  with  the  whites. 

"Communists,  therefore,  must  champion 
the  cause  of  the  Negro  in  America  not  as  part 
of  a  democratic  movement,  but  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  their  drive  to  mobUize  both 
colored  and  white  for  proletarian  revolution 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  American  Go\e.rn- 
ment." 
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What  Happened  in  San  Francisco  in  Jahf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  AaizoNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23.  1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.     Mr  Speak- 
er, the  Honorable  Arthur  E.  Summer- 
field,    our    former   Postmaster    General, 
spoke  In  Flint,  Mich.,  on  July  30  to  a  KI- 
wanls    and    Rotary    Club    meeting    on 
"What  Happened  at  San  Francisco  in 
July."     Mr.  Summerfleld.  a   thoughtful 
and   knowledgeable   man.    is   eminently 
qualified  to  speak  with  understanding  of 
the  events  of  the  Republican  National 
Convention.     His   background   and   ex- 
perience enable  him  to  see  and  present 
objectively  not  only  these  events,  but  the 
conditions    and    changes    of    our    times 
which  brought  about  the  nomination  of 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater  for  President 
of    the    United    States.     I    believe    Mr. 
Summerfield's    remarks   will    be   of   in- 
terest and  value  to  all  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  have  them  included  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record : 

What  Happened  at  San  Pbancisco  in  July 
(By  the  Honorable  Arthur  E.   Summerfleld) 

There  are  a  number  of  things  I  would  like 
to  say  to  you  about  the  San  Pranclsco  con- 
vention. I  could  go  Into  detail  about  the 
flght  over  the  nomination,  the  battle  over 
the  rules,  and  the  lengthy  debate  over  the 
platform. 

These  things,  of  course,  are  routine  at 
every  convention  of  both  political  parties. 

I  could  tell  you  which  of  our  distinguished 
Republican  leaders  performed  In  outstanding 
fashion,  which  were  mediocre,  and  which 
struck  out  completely. 

Then,  as  a  sort  of  a  tonic.  I  could  tell  you 
about  the  food  and  accommodatlona.  the 
weather,  and  the  colorful  crowds  In  that 
spectacular  city. 

My  assignment,  however,  is  one  far  breeder 
than  these  mere  details,  most  of  which  you 
saw  on  television  or  read  about  In  your  news- 
papers. 

My  friends,  it  is  an  amazing  story.  We 
have  witnessed  a  new  chapter  In  political  his- 
tory, a  unique  chapter. 

I  think  It  Is  vital  that  each  of  you — and 
certainly  every  American — more  fully  under- 
stand what  happened  and  why  it  happened. 
So,  let  me  begin  at  the  beginning. 

During  our  lifetime,  the  control  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  rested  principally  In  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  Nation.  This  was 
not  without  reason,  not  without  some  Justi- 
fication. 

In  the  northeast  resided  the  greatest  con- 
centration of  population,  education,  produc- 
tivity, and  wealth.  So.  logically,  it  In- 
fluenced—if not.  controlled— the  affairs  of 
this  Nation,  and.  Indirectly,  your  destines 
and  mine 

It  was  far  greater  than  a  political  domi- 
nance— it  was  an  economic,  a  cultural  a 
philosophical  dominance. 

However,  In  our  lifetime,  we  have  been 
firsthand  witnesses  to  a  slow,  yet  very  pow- 
erful metamorphosis,  that,  like  a  glacier,  has 
wrought  vast  changes  In  American  life  at  a 
pace  so  relentlessly  gradual  that  many  peo- 
ple—Including a  few  of  the  pundlte— were 
not  even  conscious  of  it. 

With  the  population  explosion  of  the  last 
25  years,  the  centers  of  concentration  of  f)eo- 
ple.  education,  productivity,  and  wealth  have 
moved  away  from  the  East,  spreading  to  the 


South,  the  Midwest,  and  Par  West.  In  fact, 
the  East  has  stood  stUl,  or  lost  ground,  wtiils 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  experienced  great  leaps 
forward  In  oommunlty  Impcw^ance. 

That  Is  a  statistical  fact  that  you  can  find 
In  your  World  Almanac. 

Even  the  cultural  dominance  of  the  East 

lU  origination  of  fashion,  of  art  and  music, 
of  literature  and  plays — yes,  even  humor,  all 
of  which  once  took  up  to  2  years  to  reach 
the  so-called  hinterlands  of  thU  Nation- 
even  that  dominance  has  b<»en  greatly  dimin- 
ished. Culture  today  Is  a  broad,  nationwide 
phenomenon. 

My  friends,  what  you  .saw  at  San  Pranclsco 
was  a  direct  prcxluct  of  this  meUimorphosls. 
The  hold  of  the  East  over  the  Republican 
Party  was  broken.  Control  moved  westward. 
It  was  not  a  revolution.  It  was  iin  evolu- 
tion. It  was  not  a  backroom  deal,  a  politi- 
cal coup,  or  smoke-fllled  room  maneuver. 

It  was  plainly  and  simply  an  unmanlpu- 
lated.  unorganized,  and  unflnanced  nriked 
up.lslng  from  the  grassroots  of  America 

TTils  movement  was  a  militant,  virile,  coin- 
cidental movement  of  men  and  women  who 

like  you  In  this  room — had  a  conunon  con- 
viction— that  the  cult  of  eastern  adherence 
to  bigger  and  more  socialistic  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  be  corrected 

It  was  an  exercise  In  total  dedication  to 
the  belief  that  somehow,  some  way.  the  his- 
toric balance  between  free  Americans  and 
their  Government  must  be  restored,  that  the 
power  of  Government  must  be  dlmlnLshed, 
and  that  public  conscience  and  public 
morality  must  be  returned  to  the  pattern 
of  American  life. 

My  friends.  In  these  manifestations  we 
have  witnessed  the  only  true  grassroots  up- 
rising that  has  been  seen  In  this  century, 
and  I  am  certain  that  none  of  us  will  ever 
live  to  see  another  to  match  It. 

But.  I  have  yet  to  mention  the  other  strik- 
ing aspect  of  the  entire  convention — at  least, 
from  my  point  of  view. 

I  have  been  attending  these  party  gather- 
ings for  44  years,  in  periods  of  party  famine 
and  In  periods  of  party  plenty;  In  periods  of 
seething  controversy  and  In  periods  of  rela- 
tive tranquillity;  In  periods  of  national  stress 
and  In  periods  of  confidence  and  com- 
placency. 

This  convention.  In  one  aspect,  was  strik- 
ingly different  from  any  other  I  have  at- 
tended. In  every  part  of  the  proceedings 
there  was  Intense  preoccupation  with  great 
national    Issues. 

There  was  a  profound,  sober  quality  about 
It  all.  There  was  a  purposefulness  and  a  per- 
sonal commitment  on  the  part  of  the  large 
majority  of  the  delegates  that  I  have  never 
before  encovmtered  In  such  a  gathering. 

I  do  not  mention  this  In  any  partisan  con- 
text whatsoever.  I  report  It  as  a  fact — an 
Intriguing  fact — and  perhaps  one  that  Is 
deeply  significant  for  our  country. 

From  Individual  delegates,  and  from  the 
convention  as  a  body,  there  were  emanations 
unmistakable  In  their  meaning. 

This  body  of  Americans,  assembled  from  all 
across  the  land,  held  clearcut.  emphatic  con- 
victions about  OUT  Nation's  relations  with 
the  malevolent.  Implacably  hostile  Commu- 
nist  imperialism   beyond  our  shores. 

The  delegates  were  sick  at  heart  over  what 
they  considered  halfhearted.  Indecisive, 
equivocal  and  appeasing  conduct  of  this  land 
of  liberty  In  the  face  of  Red  Chinese  and 
Soviet  bullying  and  lnsult.s. 

They  expressed  shame  over  Cuba  and  the 
Berlin  wall.  They  were  In  a  roU,  as  the  Na- 
tion was  in  1952,  over  Korea,  over  the  morass 
In  Vietnam.  They  were  disheartened  by  the 
prospects  in  Latin  America. 

They  were  dlstrxistful  of  disarmament  In- 
trigue, troubled  over  the  future  of  the  U.N., 
and  concerned  over  the  future  strength  of 
our  defenses  on  the  ground  that  research 
and  development  seemed  content  with  power 
parity  rather  than  ever  striving  toward  power 
supremacy. 
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They  believed  that  such  an  economic  sm 
military  portin-e  Is  necessary  to  the  maW 
nanoe  of  peace  and  security  of  our  people 

There  was  an  Insistent  demand  for  Aaur 
lea  to  speak  out — sharply — clearly— and  an! 
afraid,  to  stand  up  for  principles  to  and 
equivocation,  to  stop  the  backward  shufflST 
to  face  up  hard  to  the  present  dangersTiutid 
to  tell  the  world  that  the  United  States 
stands  foursquare  for  vlctorv.  for  freedom— 
not  for  unprincipled  coexlstience  In  a  world 
half  slave  and  half  free. 

In  the  large  majority  of  State  delegations 
I  heard,  time  and  time  again,  the  convlcUon" 
rln(?ingiy  stated  that  the  rood  U:>  peace  Lb  the 
road  ut  firmness— not  the  road  of  fawnln* 
am  lability  ^ 

Repeatedly.  I  heard  commendations  of  the 
El.senhower-Dulles  policy  of  resolution  and 
strength,  a  policy  which  gave  us  8  yean  of 
peace,  a  policy  characterized  as  our  only  hope 
for  prei.ervlng  peace  In  a  world  of  force  and 
terror 

This  reeiu^ence  of  citizen  ardor  for  plain 
uilk  and  decisive  action  In  world  affairs  per- 
nieated  San  Pranclsoo  throughout  the  con- 
vention. PoKsibly.  you  sensed  it  In  the 
plaudits  of  the  delegates  for  the  more  em- 
phatic passages  In  Senator  Goldwateh's  ac- 
cept;ince  address  bearing  on  foreign  affairs. 
In  any  case.  I  csin  report  this  attitude  as  a 
st:a-k  reality.  It  must  be  dealt  with  by  any 
public  ngure  sensitive  to  public  currents. 

As  in  foreign  affairs,  so  In  domestic  mat- 
ters. 

Never  have  I  found  a  convention  so  clearly 
of  one  mind  In  Indignant  opposition  to  the 
continuing  explosive  expansion  of  the  Fed- 
eral Ooveriimen^-«o  determined  upon  re- 
duction In  public  spending— so  eager  to  re- 
store the  vitality  and  prestige  of  State  and 
local  government/ — so  enthusiastic  over 
bright  prospects  of  a  future  In  which  free- 
dom for  the  Individual,  freedom  for  competi- 
tive enterprise,  and  freedom  from  excessive 
government  restraint  would  be  reestablished 
as  standards  for  us  all. 

There  was  a  nearly  unanimous  feeling  that 
America's  moral  fiber  must  be  restored,  a 
resf^ect  for  law  and  order  restored,  com- 
munity and  Individual  self-reliance  re- 
gained, and  svich  virtues  as  honor,  honesty. 
thrift,  and  diligence  recaptured  and  made 
once  again  the  hallmark  of  the  American 
way. 

Lip  service  to  these  concepts  I  have  heard 
many  ti/nes  in  poliacal  life  but  this  time  It 
came  from  the  heart — this  time  there  was  a 
welling- up  of  emotion  and  ot  a  firm  resolve 
unJike  anything  I  have  seen  before  In  a  Re- 
publican convention. 

Of  course,  these  attitudes  account  In 
major  measure  for  the  nomination  of  Sen- 
ator Goldwater;  but.  contrariwise.  I  suspect 
that  his  preachings  throughout  America 
these  past  several  years  have  been  responsi- 
ble. In  their  way.  for  the  development  of 
these  attitudes. 

Whatever  the  reason.  I  carried  away  from 
San  Pranclsco  an  abiding  belief  that — far 
more  than  many  of  us  have  been  aware— 
the  American  public  has  grown  weary  of 
whimpering,  evasive,  and  weak  answers  to 
the  same  old  neverresolved  and  forever  ag- 
gravating issues  plaguing  our  country, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

I  concluded  that  our  countrymen  have 
reached  the  point  of  demanding  answers  that 
ring  true,  answers  that  hold  out  some  pros- 
pect for  solution  of  troubles  In  our  time- 
answers  that  not  only  sound  sensible  but 
also  sound  brave  and  forthright  and  are 
uncompromising  where  principle  Is  Involved. 
I  must  report  that.  Insofar  as  I  could  dis- 
cern It.  I  saw  an  American  people  reverting 
to  long  esUbllshed  Ideals  and  truths  The 
delegates  were  determined  to  be  done  with 
fuzzine.ss.  soft-headedness  and  weasel 
wordedness  In  any  aspect  of  American  policy. 
Right  or  wrong,  my  friends,  these  are  sen- 
timents    which     flamed     brilliantly    at    San 
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— nclBCO      They  are  wortH  pondering— for 
'*^rwho  has  lived  poUUcs  for  decades,  I 
•*n^v  categorically  that  powerful  new  cur- 
::^ts  Ir^courslng  this  land.     They  crated 
2°"glant  wave  2  weeks  ago  and  dashed  aU 

'^S"e^Ie*that  the  next  wave  wUl  be  mas- 
.*  y  larger.  I  teU  you  sincerely,  after 
illng  an  aroused  public  In  San  Francisco 
^t  li  wiU  likely  become  a  gigantic  tidal 
Z^„,  in  months  Immediately   ahead. 

Of  course,  my  assessment  of  the  conven- 
tion would  be  grossly  Incomplete  If  I  fall  to 
ronvey  to  you  the  feelings  of  those  who  so 
Sently  advanced  the  candidacy  of  Senator 
oot-DWATEK  at  the  convention. 

Here  I  should  give  you  a .  consensus  of 
th"lr  attitudes  as  best  as  I  can  and  you  may 
iive  to  indulge  with  me  In  some  personal 
Terences  because  I  have  known  the  Sena- 
Ji  many  years  personally  and.  additionally. 
TthSc  you  ma?  be  Interested  In  having  a 
Lithand  assessment  of  this  dramatic  figure 
In  American  life.  .„^„ 

Now,  what  did  Barht  Goldwateb  have  to  do 

"^Why  "did  the  Republicans  pick  a  candidate 
from  a  State  so  smaU  that  It  only  has  four 
piwUjral  votes?  ,  „ 

Why  did  the  Republicans  pick  a  man  who 
hasbLn  the  butt  of  ridicule  In  the  eastern 
nress  for  10  long  years.  ,^„„,. 

•^^is  U  best  expressed  by  former  President 
Elsenhower  when  he  sUt*d  In  his  address 
to  the  convention  at  San  Francisco  the  fol- 

'"^'^f'us    particularly    scorn    the    divisive 

effoVts  of  those  outside  our  family.  Including 

eusatlon-seeklng  columnist.  "^"^  'ZT^'d 

tators  who  couldn't  care  less  about  the  good 

^'whyCthe  Republicans  pick  a  man  who 
everv  poll  showed  to  be  an  underdog  not  only 
lor  {hrRepubUcan  nomination,  but  for  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency  next  November? 

How  could  It  happen? 

Why  did  It  happen? 

^t^me  give  you  a  summary  of  the  views 

exp^Led  I  m.  by  hundred,  of  delegate,  at 

the  convention:  .,   ^ 

The    story   begins   with   a  question.     Just 

who  la  Baiuit  Goldwater? 

fotmd  that  they  all  knew  and  in  great 
detail      They  reminded  me  that  his  grand- 
?a^«  was  a  Polish  Jew  who  immigrated  to 
h  ^^u"ry   112  year,  a«o.  first  earning  hU 
vlng  as  a  peddler  In  the  mining  and  lumber 
•miM  of  the  west,  and  eventually  rising  to 
i  T^m^nence  of  community  I'^adershlp  a^^ 
orchant  and  God-fearing  citizen  who  loved 
IMS  country  for  what  It  had  done  for  him. 
BA«T  Go[dwat™-3  father.  I  f^^nd  the  del- 
reates  also  knew  very  well,  was  a  Democrat 
.''o  marrted   a  Nebraska  ^^^uate   nurse,  a 
pentlle.  and  they,  like  the  Pa^'^^'^^^ ,P^^'7^ 
^ved   thl.  country,  a  love  they  InstUled   In 
their  children.  ,     ^^ 

I  was  told  that  young  Barry  never  kew 
the  hardships  of  his  grandfather,  but  neither 
did  he  forget  them,  and  he  grew  up  as  he  Is 
t.Klay  as  Senator  Dirksen  sUted.  In  his 
nominating  speech  In  San  Fran^l^^°' ^,^'''"^ 
a     -self-congratulating     do-gooder,     but     a 

good-doer."  ^       ^.     .  .  . 

I  kept  hearing  from  the  delegates  that  his 
wiis  the  conservative  conviction  warmed  by 
the  big  heart— that  years  before  civil 
rlghU"  became  the  plaything  of  demagogs, 
B^RRT  Goldwater  had  personnally  desegre- 
gated his  stores— had.  as  a  member  of  the 
Phoenix  City  Council,  voted  for  a  P"^''c  ac- 
commodations ordlnanc^-as  chief  of  staff 
had  desegregated  the  Arizona  National 
Guard;  and  being  a  person  with  driving  per- 
sonal convictions  In  these  areas,  became  a 
member  of  the  NAACP  and  the  Urban  League. 

All  this  was  cited  to  me  as  evidence  that 
Barrt  Goldwater  was  functioning  In  the 
true  spirit  of  his  philosophy  that  the  place 
t»  solve  most  problems  is  at  the  local  level 


first  at  the  State  level  only  If  necessary,  and 
at  the  Federal  Uvel  only  as  the  last  resort. 
Apparently  Barrt  Goldwattr  was  funcUon- 
Ing  In  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
Republican  Party,  so  It  1.  no  mystery  why  he. 
of  the  Democrat  father,  became  a  Republican. 
IncldentaUy,  in  1952— Just  a  short  100 
years  after  his  grandfather  Immigrated  to 
this  country — Barrt  Goldwater  was  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Senate.  Think  of  It — from  Im- 
migrant peddler  to  U.S.  Senator  in  three 
generations.  Isn't  this  truly  a  wonderful 
country? 

But  his  followers  In  San  Francisco  were 
emphatic  about  this  on-  point — his  elevation 
to  the  ranks  of  the  exalted  did  not  change 
Barrt  Goldwater— not  at  all.  Though 
thrust  Into  the  maelstrom  of  liberals,  pscu- 
dolibcrals.  moderates,  neomoderates,  and 
part-time  conservatives  In  the  U.S.  Senate^ 
B\rrt  Goldwater's  partlsams  Insist  he  nevsr 
gave  an  Inch. 

For.  repeatedly,  with  a  few  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  who  believed  as  he  did.  he  stood 
up  to  be  counted,  popular  or  unpopular, 
smart  politically  or  unsmart.  He  didn't  care. 
He  voted  for  two  civil  rights  bills— in 
1957  and  again  In  1960 — because  he  thought 
they  were  right.  He  voted  against  a  third 
civil  rights  bill— in  this  year  of  our  Lord, 
1964_because  he  thought,  as  he  stated 
publicly,  it  was  wrong  In  two  of  its  most 
important  sections — a  presidential  nomina- 
tion at  stake  or  not. 

He  cast  vote  after  vote  In  a  blaze  of  cour- 
age seldom  seen  the  Halls  of  Congress  In 
these  days  of  bleat  and  retreat,  and  not  once 
did  he  compromise  conviction  for  political 
gain.  So  goes  the  convictions  of  the  dele- 
gates at  the  convention. 
But  that  Is  not  all. 

In  1955.  he  became  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Senatorial  Campaign  Committee, 
a  Job  he  had  held  twice.  In  that  role  he  be- 
gan touring  the  country  preaching  conserva- 
tism and  trying  to  help  Republican  can- 
didates be  elected  to  office. 

Then  he  commenced  broadening  his  ter- 
riujry.  He  visited  scores  of  college  campuses 
and  discovered  a  terrific  response  from  the 
young  people  of  America  to  his  call  of  con- 
^rvatlsm.  Perhaps  this  explains  why  there 
were  more  than  5.000  young  people  parading 
the  streets  of  San  Francisco  2  weeks  ago. 
screaming  his  name. 

Everyone  at  the  convention  knew  that 
Barrt  Goldwater.  In  10  years,  traveled  the 
length  breadth  and  depth  of  this  land  dozens 
of     times,     making     literally     thousands     of 

speeches.  ....       , ,_ 

As  a  candidate  for  President?  I  frankly 
think  that  was  the  farthest  thing  from  his 
mind  He  saw  himself  as  the  messlah  of 
conservatism  and  that  was  his  sole  Interest 

at  that  time. 

Then  came  the  1960  Republican  Conven- 
tion when  a  handful  of  supporters  nomi- 
nated him  against  Vice  President  Nixon.  In 
his  historic  speech  of  withdrawal.  Barrt 
Goldwater  made  It  clear  then— his  goal  was 
a  redcdlcatlon  of  the  Republican  Party  to 
Its  traditional  conservative  position. 

In  1960.  he  campaigned  wholeheartedly  for 
Dick  Nixon— 126  speeches  In  all.  In  1961- 
63  he  continued  his  endless  speechmak- 
Ing  for  conservatism.  I  was  reminded  that 
his  one  constant  worry  was  this:  that  his 
efforts  for  his  cause  might  be  mistaken  for 
personal  ambition :  that  If  he  were  projected 
too  far  in  front,  the  cause  of  conservatUm 
might  suffer. 

Repeatedly,  he  cautioned  his  followers: 
Don't  mistake  my  goal.  I'm  not  running  for 
President. 

A  Goldwater-for-Presldent  Committee  was 
fPt  up  without  his  consent.  He  renounced 
It  He  threatened  to  close  It  down.  When 
President  Kennedy  was  assassinated,  the 
opinion  was  almost  unanimous  that,  wheth- 
er Barrt  Goldwateb  wanted  this  nomina- 
tion or  not,  he  was  finished.    This  about  a 


man  who.  to  my  knowledge,  had  never  told 
a  single  human  being  that  he  would  run 
tor  the  Presidential  nonalnatlon. 

Stai  the  mass  effort  in  his  behalf,  which  we 
saw  culminate  in  San  Francisco,  would  not 
be  discouraged  As  his  followers  put  It,  by 
this  time  It  was  perfectly  clear  that  It  was  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  professional  poUtlclans 
and  the  Eastern  press. 

Why? 

Because  the  delegates  said  that  this  mass 
effort  was  not  to  be  denied— the  grassroots 
of  America  had  taken  over.  ^  ,    „ 

Barry     Goldwater     was     literally     being 

drafted.  ^     •«.   ^ 

The  grassroots  had  the  delegates;   t^e^^^d 

no  choice.     The  upswell  from  the  humblest 

precincts  was  triumphing. 

My  fellow  cltlzen.s  of  Fllnt^I  see  no  need 
to  recall  Uie  presidential  primaries  of  New 
Hampshire.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Oregon,  and 
California.  You  know  what  happened.  T;ou 
also  know  that,  over  the  bitterest  kind  of 
opposition.  Barrt  Goldwater  had  883  dele- 
gates- 228  more  than  needed  to  win— on  the 
very  first  ballot  In  San  Francisco. 

A  modern  political  miracle.  If  I  must  say 

^We  have  seen  history,  far-reaching  history 
made  We  -you  and  I— should  be  proud  to 
have  witnessed  It. 

Now,  the  grassroots  movement  Is  rtll 
(rrowlng.  You  didn't  Invite  me  to  tell  you 
how  great  the  growth  wUl  be  between  now 
and  next  November-but  I  feel  very  com- 
fortable that  the  growth  will  spread,  perhaps 
farther  than  many  of  you  dream  In  the  next 
3  months.  .     ^ 

All  I  wanted  to  say  to  you.  In  the  first 
D'ace  was  that  In  the  San  Francisco  Republi- 
can Convention  you  were  looking  through 
tlie   front  window  of  the  future. 

And  through  this  window  you  are  seeing 
the  rebirth  of  a  conservative  movement  In 

America.  ^  .__  . 

You  arc  seeing  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  In 
American  politics  which  wUl  lead  to  «^^^^}^ 
to  constitutional  government  and  Individual 
liberty  for  every  American, 

Thank  you. 


More  Than  a  Job 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  iLLnfois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Friday.  August  7,  1964 
Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  sun-Times  in  its  July  27  edition 
ran  an  excellent  editorial  which  can  only 
be  described  as  a  preview  of  things  to 
come  if  President  Johnson's  antipoverty 
bill  is  enacted  into  law. 

While  the  Sun-Times  does  not  mention 
the  President's  poverty  bill  in  this  par- 
ticular edition,  the  editorial  shows  the 
tremendous  savings  that  this  bil  can 
make  to  the  taxpayers  where  people  are 
trained  for  gainful  employment. 

Chicago  is  pioneerirxg  in  helping  the 
unfortunate  unemployed  become  em- 
ployable and  Mayor  Daley  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  of  all  Americans 
for  paving  the  way  in  this  field. 

The  Sun-Times  editorial  quite  properly 
commends  Raymond  Hilllard  for  his  m- 
tensive  efforts  to  train  the  unemployed. 
The  program  in  Chicago  clearly  dem- 
onstrates the  vast  sums  of  money  which 
can  be  saved  in  reUef  costs  if  the  Presi- 
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dent's  program   is   approved   and   such 
training    of    relief    recipients    becomes 
nationwide. 
The  Sun-Times  editorial  foUows: 

MosJB  Than  a  Job 

Training  relief  recipients  to  perform  useful 
Jobs  continues  to  pay  off.  A  few  days  ago  SB 
men  and  women  on  public  aid  completed 
courses  In  food  preparation  and  were  snapped 
up  by  employers.  Although  unemployment 
remains  high,  there  are  areas  In  which  Jobs 
go  begging  because  of  the  lack  of  skilled 
workers.  The  restaurant  Industry  is  one  of 
these. 

Raymond  M.  Hllllard,  Cook  County  public 
aid   director,   has   concentrated   on   training 
persons  on  relief  for  Jobs  In  which  there  Is  a 
Shortage     of     workers        The     most     recent 
graduatee    were    taught    to    prepare    salads. 
sandwiches,   breakfast   Items,    and    luncheon 
dishes.      They    make    capable    assistants    to 
chefs.      Some    may    eventually    learn    to    be 
chefs  of  which  there  also  la  a  shortage. 
.  E^7ery     report     on     employment     and     the 
changing  needs  of  Industry  stresses  the  need 
for  training  and  retraining  workers.    Hllllard 
starts  with  the  raw  material  of  persons  with 
UtUe    or    no    training    at    all    and    produces 
wage  earners.     He  Is  already  doing  at  a  local 
level  what  a  portion  of  President  Johnson's 
war  on  poverty  program  Intends  to  accom- 
plish In  those  areas  where  the  people  can't 
help  themselves. 

Hllllard's  schools  have  turned  out  thou- 
sands of  "graduates"  who  are  proving  that 
It  Is  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  reliefers  would 
rather  loaf  on  a  dole  than  work  for  a  wage. 
Last  year  he  placed  14.300  persons  In  Jobs! 
Not  all  needed  training  but  those  who  did 
benefited  greatly  from  his  programs. 

At  present  he  has  some  6.500  persons  In 
literacy  classes  and  2,500  In  high  school  and 
Job  vocational  classes.  He  Is  teaching  100 
to  be  cabdrlvers.  about  20  to  be  gasoline  sta- 
tion attendants.  20  to  be  maintenance  men. 
He  has  a  program  for  training  domestics. 
He  has  a  large  program  teaching  men  and 
women  simply  how  to  go  about  the  Job  of 
getting  a  Job. 

The  money  spent  on  these  projects  does 
more  than  reduce  the  relief  rolls.  It  gives 
the  people  trained  to  support  themselves 
•omething  money  can't  buy;  self  respect. 
And  that  Is  an  Important  ingredient  In  the 
Uv«8  at  a  city's  people. 


une,    the    Washington    Post,    and    the 
Evening  Star  of  Washington: 

(From  the  New  York   (N.T.)    Post. 

Aug.   6,    1904] 

"Civujzn)"  Mississippi 

Discovery  and  Identification  of  the  bodlee 
erf  the  young  civil  rights  workers  Is  a  somber, 
melancholy  event. 

Pew  people  shared  the  obscene  Mississippi 
view  that  their  disappearance  was  a  ■•hoax." 
UntU  the  bodies  were  discovered,  however 
there  was  always  the  hope  the  young  men 
might  turn  up  alive,  the  victims  perhaps 
of  racist  kidnaping. 

Now  the  weeks  of  cruel  uncertainty  have 
been  succeeded  by  the  grim  finality  of  three 
young  people  blasted  and  cut  off  In  their 
prime  only  because  they  took  seriously 
Biblical  teachings  about  the  Infinite  worth 
of  every  human  being. 

Their  murder  Is  a  dreadful  commentary 
on  the  state  of  civilization  In  Mississippi 

The  only  consolaUon  their  families  can 
have  Is  that  they  died  a  soldier's  death- 
soldiers  In  the  sacred  cause  of  human  free- 
dom and  dignity.  They  deserve  a  hero's 
burial. 

The  patience,  persistence,  and  success  of 
the  FBI  In  locating  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
civil  rights  workers  Is  evidence  of  its  capa- 
bilities.    The  Bureau  has  done  a  good  Job 

It  is  Imperative  now  that  the  perpetrators 
of  the  foul  triple  lynching  be  apprehended 
and  brought  to  Justice. 


August 


Murder  in  Mississippi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OP    NXW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  7.  1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
three  young  men  who  were  dedicated  to 
the  highest  Ideals  of  our  Nation  have 
been  murdered  ruthlessly  in  Mississippi. 
James  Chaney,  Andrew  Goodman,  and 
Michael  Schwemer  have  an  honored 
place  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
Their  courage  should  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  who  stand  for  freedom.  On 
August  6,  1964.  several  of  our  leading 
newspapers  editorialized  on  this  tragic 
occurrence.  I  want  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  following  edi- 
torials of  the  New  York  Post,  the  New 
York  Times,  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 


IProm   the   New  York    (NY  )    Times    Aug 
a,    1964] 
Murder   iu   Mississippi 
The  discovery  of  the  bodies  of  the  three 
civil  rights  workers  confirms  the  awful  fears 
that  arose   when   they   first   disappeared    In 
Mississippi    6    weeks    ago.     Triple    murder 
by  foul   and  violent  means,  has  been  com- 
mitted.   It  is  the  most  futile  of  all  responses 
to  the  fight  for  equal  rights,  as  well  as  the 
most  monstrous.     For   terrorism   U  sure   to 
strengthen    the    resolve    to    Implement    and 
enforce  the  law,  not  spur  resistance  to  It 

The  triple  murder  Is  creaUng  this  reac- 
tion. Mississippi's  Gov.  Paul  B.  Johnson 
Jr..  has  pledged  to  "exert  every  effort  to 
apprehend  those  who  may  have  been  re- 
sponsible." Unfortunately,  there  Is  little  In 
the  State's  record  to  warrant  optimism  that 
any  massive  response  will  come  from  Its  law- 
enforcement  agencies.  The  champions  of 
white  supremacy  and  the  defenders  of  State 
rights  In  Mississippi  have  shown  much  less 
resolve  than  northern  officials  In  making 
clear  that  they  do  not  condone  resort  to 
violence  or  terror  by  either  side  In  the  civil 
rights  conflict.  If  they  now  fall  to  honor  the 
Governor's  pledge,  the  Federal  Oovernment 
wiu  have  no  choice  but  to  do  the  Job. 

Mississippi  and  other  Southern  States  look 
upon  clvU  rights  workers  as  alien  intruders 
«)wlng  strife  and  formentlng  dissension' 
But  the  clvU  rights  workers  who  are  taking 
part  in  the  Mississippi  summer  project  a 
campaign  that  started  before  the  new  law 
was  enacted,  are  not  engaged  In  any  sub- 
versive or  Illegal  activity.  If  there  were  no 
obstacles  to  Negro  voting  In  that  State  there 
would  be  no  "Invasion." 

Mississippi  cannot  declare  Itself  off  limits 
to  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  nor  can  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  regard  Mississippi  as  some- 
thing separate  and  apart.  The  murders  of 
Michael  Henry  Schwerner,  Andrew  Goodman 
and  James  Earl  Ch&ney  are  a  horrendous 
example  of  an  unthinking  and  Inhuman  re- 
action that  might  happen  wherever  mobs 
makes  themselves  custodians  or  nulllflers 
of   the   law. 

These  murders  will  serve  to  remind  decent 
and  responsible  people  everywhere  that  law- 


lessness or  mob  rule  cannot  be  tolsr.* 
They  can  be  responsible  for  a  new  dew??- 
naUon  to  bring  the  murderers  to  JustloT^* 
to  affirm  the  need  for  law  and  order  ?5* 
horror  stirred  by  their  murder  must  ^ 
bring  a  firmer  resolution  that  the  Nam^T 
effort  to  end  discrimination  be  accompiS 
without  violence  or  bloodshed.  Thu  u^ 
help  for  the  victims  and  scant  solacT  f^ 
their  families,  but  they  will  gain  a  ^S 
and  deserved  epitaph  If  their  death  ^^ 
to  lead  to  a  peaceful  victory  for  the  caul! 
In   which   they   enlisted  so  hopefully. 

I  From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  TrlbuB. 
Aug.  6.  1964]  ■ 

idxTRDtx  ON  Mississippi's  Conscixnc* 

It  now  Is  finally  and  fully  established  thAt 
there  was  foul  murder  In  Mississippi. 

The  FBI,  thorough  as  always,  found  thiwi. 
bodies,  two  of  them  quickly  Identlfledb. 
denui  examlnaUon  as  the  young  civil  rUrhS 
workers.  Andrew  Goodman  and  Mlchsri 
Henry  Schwerner.  missing  since  June  jT 
And  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  third  ootdm 
Is  that  of  their  colleague  James  Earl  Chaney 

This    dUposes    of    the    absurd    oontentl<a 
by  some  Mississippi  authorities  that  the  du 
appearance  was  a  hoax. 

The  next  step  Is  to  uncover  all  the  facta 
produce  arrests  and  Indictments,  and  otom' 
cute   this  hideous  crime. 

But  the  larger  defendant  Is  MIssIssIddI 
Itself.  The  controlling  state  of  mind  there 
made  the  lynchlngs  possible. 

We  don't  dispute  that  most  of  the  people 
of  Mississippi,  like  other  Americans,  believe 
in  law  and  order.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that 
people  of  crusading  zeal,  like  the  three  dead 
youthP.  feel  Impelled  to  help  the  Negro 
They  have  the  faith  of  their  convlcUons  an4 
go  to  the  front  line.  And  the  shame  of  Ml*. 
slsslppi  u  the  climate  of  Intolerance  that 
produced  the  final  monstrous  cowardice  of 
kUllng  men  for  pursuing  their  humanitarian 
beliefs  in  what  Is  right. 

The  three  victims  are  martjrrs.  The  mur- 
derers must  be  brought  to  JusUce.  In  this 
of  course,  Mississippi  can  assist. 

But  every  citizen  of  that  State  must  also 
search  his  soul.  In  private  and  In  public,  on 
the  responsibility  for  a  vicious  crime  against 
all  humanity.  Let  Mississippi  ask  Itself  how 
such  a  thing  could  happen.  FOr  this  U  a 
mattef  of  Mississippi's  conscience  with  which 
all  Its  people  are  bound  to  live. 

(Prom  the  New  York  (NY.)  Herald  Tribune, 
Aug.  6,  1964) 

The  Handwritino  on  Mississippi's  Wau. 

The  three  dead  clvU  rights  workers  were 
murdered  for  helping  Mississippi  Negroes 
make  a  reality  of  the  right  to  vote— the  bask 
political  right  on  which  democracy  resU, 
and  through  which,  ultimately,  others  can 
be  secured. 

The  Southern  Regional  Council  now  re- 
ports  that  Negro  voter  registration  In  the  11 
States  of  the  Old  Confederacy  has  passed  the 
2  million  mark,  up  from  1.36  million  as  re- 
cently as  the  spring  of  1963.  ThU  still  leave* 
an  estimated  3  million  eligible  Negroes  un- 
registered, and  the  ratio  ranges  from  67  per- 
cent of  those  eligible  registered  In  Tennessee 
down  to  6.7  percent  In  Mississippi.  But  It 
represents  progress  which,  a  few  years  ago. 
would  have  seemed  a  distant  hope. 

And  It  also  represents  handwriting  on  the 
wall  for  the  Mississippi  bitter-enders  whose 
response  to  the  current  registration  drive 
has  been  hostility,  harassment,  church 
burnings,  and  murder.  They  can  command 
the  tides  of  history  to  halt.  But  the  force 
of  the  tides  Is  stronger  than  their  command, 
however  brutally  given. 
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fKrom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Post, 
'  Aug.  6.  19641 


BxART  or  Darknkss 
ftnlv  two  weeks  ago  we  were  blandly  »s- 
^\j  sen.  James  O.  Eastland  of  Mlssls- 
!!^that  the  disapearance  of  three  civU 
SSu  workers  In  his  state  might  weU  turn 
T  to  be  a  hoax.  Now  three  bodies  have 
SJn  found,  and  the  FBI  has  Identified  two 
Ttbem  as  Mickey  Schwerner  and  Andy 
t^n.  The  third  corpse  U  probably  all 
°^  mortal  of  James  Chaney.  the  Negro 
Smpanlon  of  the  two  white  youths.     Some 

^°tt\B  true  that  the  North  has  no  right  to 
Ject  superior  air.  In  lecturing  Mississippi 
!n^vll  rights;  bigotry  Is  no  respecter  of  the 
S^Sn  Dixon     Une.     But     the     attitude     to 
!!uider  seu  Mississippi  apart.     A  year  ago, 
£S^  Ever,  was  shot  in  the  back.     S In «» 
IS^  at   least   U   Negroes  have   been   killed 
iTmysterlous  circumstances  Ui  Mississippi 
Sdudlng  two  whose  bodies  were  beieved  to 
Sve  b^  found  in  the  Mississippi  River  dur- 
Ji  the  ««irch  for  three  civil  right,  worker.^ 
Through  this  bloody  business  hon-lfles  the 
rMt  of  the  country,  Um  tendency  In  Mlssls- 
Spl    U^^uVlt   off.     in    Philadelphia^ 
SSU     ft  resident   who   decUned   to    give   hU 
^e  to  Associated  Pre«i  was  quoted  as  la- 
conically  remarking  of   the   three   boys.     If 
Sey  had  stayed  home  where  they  belonged 
nothing    would    have    happened    to    them. 
toPl  cTt  in  this  attitude  U  the  feeling  that 
mSppI   U  not   "home"   to  an   American 
buTan  alien  place  to  be  visited  at  one  s  own 

**N"one  of  those  who  have  died  In  Mississippi 
have  died  Ui  vain.  The  corpses  l^;  "^e J*^"' 
the  three  bodies  In  the  levee,  are  aU  damning 
^tnM»M  to  a  way  of  life  that  Is  Indifferent 
to  UfT^e  kUllngs  in  Ml«.lsslppl  have  al|« 
^e  Clear  the  extent  to  which  local  P°"^ 
tend  to  shield  the  lawle«i  rather  "^a^a  en- 
force the  Uw.  It  surpasses  belief  that  Mls- 
.islppl  police  are  Incapable  of  solving  a  single 

ClvU  rlghU  crime.  i^«„tit» 

Although  the  FBI  may  uncover  the  Identity 
of  the  murderers,  the  underlj^ng  horror  «»n- 
not  be  removed  by  the  Federal  police.  The 
redemption  of  Mississippi  wtU  have  to  wme 
from  within.  The  dl«»very  of  the  three 
bodies  ends  ft  long  ordeal  for  tins  boys  par- 
e^  The  ordeal  for  Mississippi  has  Just 
begun. 

I  From  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.C.. 
'  Aug.  «.  19«41 

MxrmszB  rs  Mississippi 


Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  and  People  of 
Chicago  Awarded  Gtation  for  Captire 
Nations  Week  Obserrance 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVTBS 

Friday.  August  7,  1964 


The  finding  of  tbe  bodies  conflmis  what 
almost  everyone  belleved-that  th*  *J^ 
civil  rtghU  workers  who  disappeared  In  Mls- 
slsslppfust  June  were  murdered.  -This  put. 
a  grun  period  to  the  pretense,  I'^fPl'-'^.Pf!- 
hap.  bySrtahful  thinking,  that  their  disap- 
pearance was  «jme  kind  of  civil  rights  hoax^ 

There  are  indications  that  a  tip  led  the 
FBI  to  the  earth  dam  In  which  the  bodies 
had  been  buried.  But  tip  or  no  tip.  the  fact 
remains  that  It  was  the  relentless  work^ 
the  FBI  which  resulted  in  the  discovery. 
Certainly,  and  this  Is  disgraceful,  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  the  bodies  would  ever  have 
been  found  had  the  search  been  left  In  the 
hands  of  Mississippi  authorities. 

What  has  happened  confirms  that  the 
atrocious  crime  was  committed.  What  re- 
mains is  to  Identify  and  apprehend  those 
responsible  for  the  murders.  There  have 
been  hints  that  the  FBI  already  knows  who 
they  are.  We  hope  that  this  Is  so.  and  we 
also  hope  that  the  agents  will  be  able  to  ar- 
rest the  killer*  on  the  basis  of  evidence  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  convict  them— In  the  eyes 
of  the  civilized  world  If  not  In  the  courts  of 
Mississippi. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  earUer 
this  week  it  was  my  great  privilege  to 
represent  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  and 
the  people  of  Chicago  at  a  dinner  spon- 
sored by  the  Assembly  of  Captive  Euro- 
pean Nations  which  was  held  here  in 
the  NaUon's  Capital  to  honor  those  who 
have  performed  outstanding  service  in 
observing  CapUve  Nations  Week. 

Chicago  was  selected  as  a  recipient  oi 
this  highly  coveted  award  because, 
under  the  direction  of  Mayor  Richard  J. 
E>aley  Chicago  has  held  an  annual  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  observance  in  Grant 
Park  which  draws  several  thousand 
people  of  more  than  32  various  ethnic 

This  year's  observance  by  the  city  of 
Chicago  drew  an  unusually  large  gather- 
ing indicating  the  Arxmg  feeling  that 
large  masses  of  Americans  continue  to 
have  for  the  captive  nations. 

I  was  indeed  pleased  to  receive  this 
year's  award  in  behalf  of  Mayor  Daley 
and  the  people  of  Chicago.  The  mayor 
requested  me  to  represent  him  because 
of  the  press  of  duties  In  Chicago. 

Following  Is  the  citation  which  was 
read  by  Mr.  Stefan  Korbonskl.  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Assembly  of  Captive  Euro- 
pean NatlMis  and  one  of  the  most  daring 
Polish  undergTOimd  leaders  during 
World  War  H.  .   ^     ^ 

Following  Mr.  KorbonAl  s  introduc- 
tion, are  my  own  remarks  which  I  de- 
livered at  this  banquet: 

The  recipient  of  our  award  are  the  people 
and  city  of  Chicago,  represented  here,  at 
the  requert  of  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  by 
the  Honorable  Roman  C.  Pucinbki,  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
bestowing  the  award  to  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago to  their  government,  oongresslonai 
delegation,  their  press  and  civic  organli*- 
tlons.  we  mean  to  give  recognition  to  the 
fact  that  for  many  years  they  have  l>een 
second  to  no  other  Amerian  community  In 
the  scope  and  Intensity  of  their  backing  for 
the  cause  we  are  trying  to  serve. 

Our  special  recognition  goes  to  the  oon- 
gresslonal  delegation  from  Chicago.  Demo- 
crats like  Babkatt  ©"Haka,   John   C.  Kluc- 

ETHSKI.   ROUiND   LiBONATI.   WHXIAM    T.    MOT- 

PHT    ROMAN  C.  PucmsKi.  and  Dan  Rostxn- 
KOVvsKi;    Republicans  like  Edwaed  J.   Dd- 
wiNSBi    HA«oiJ»    L.    Coixixa.    and    Donaij. 
RTJMsrELD— not    to    speak    of    the    dlstln- 
guUhed   aenators  of  lUlnols.  Hon.  Paul  H. 
Douglas  and  Bvnurrr  McKiHLrr  Dikksim— 
have  conslstenUy  raised  their  voice  In  sup- 
port of  the  captive  nations  and  theh-  free- 
dom   asplraUons.      It    goes    equally    to    the 
press  of  the  Windy  City— the  Oiicago  Bun- 
Times,     the     Chicago     Tribime.     Chicago^ 
American,  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  as  weU 
as   to  such   outstanding  national  language 
papeni  as  the  Polish  Delennlk  Zwlaakowy; 
miennlk     Chlcagoekl;      the     CMChortovak 


m^satel  and  the  Lithuanian  Draugas.  We 
also  want  to  honor  the  havaluable  contri- 
bution of  the  Polish  American  CongresB. 
the  CsechOBlovak  National  OouncU  ot 
America,  and  the  American  Uthuftnlan 
CouncU— all  headquartered  In  Chicago- 
have  brotight  to  our  common  struggle. 

In  presenting  the  award  to  the  people  and 
city  of  Chicago  we  ask  Congressman  Pucrw- 
BKi  to  convey  to  Mayor  Daley  our  respects 
and  to  the  people  of  this  great  community 
our  heartielt  appreciation. 

The  citation  reads: 

-To  the  city  and  people  of  Chicago  al- 
ways in  forefront  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
observances  in  recognition  of  the  great  con- 
Ulbution  they,  their  congressional  delega- 
tion and  press,  liave  made  to  keeping  the 
captive  nations'  cause  a  bvimlng  Issue. 

•Washington.  D.C.  July  1964. 
■ASSEMBLY  or  Captivk  EuaopKAN   Nations. 


Remaeks  or  Congressman  Roman  C.  Pucin- 
BKi  Before  Captive  Nations  Awaeds  Din- 

NEH.  JULT  29.   1964 

Mr  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen: 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  has  asked  me  to  ex- 
tend to  you  his  most  sincere  apology  for  not 
being  able  to  be  with  yon  tHU  evening  to 
personally  receive  tills  very  P^***  ^fJ^^J 
which  you  are  bestowing  upon  the  people  of 

^^^  Chicago  are  deeply  grateful  to  toe 
Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations  for 
this  distinction.  And.  while  f*^""'  ^^ 
thankful  for  tills  recognition,  I  should  Uke 
to  stress  that  Chicago  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front in  observing  Captive  Nations  Week  as 
a  continuation  of  the  dynamic  ethnic  spirit 
which  has  buUt  our  great  city. 

Mayor  Daley  himself  grew  up  In  a  neigh- 
borhood  to  which,  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
came  Immigrants  from  many  of  "»««^»: 
tlons  which  today,  tragically,  are  held  cap- 
tive by  the  Communists. 

Chicago  is  a  polyglot  metropolis  where  you 
will  find  people  of  more  tixan  83  •epjtra^ 
and  distinct  ethnic  backgrounds  all  Uvlng  In 
harmony  and  good  will  toward  one  ftnotil«^ 
The  people  of  Chicago  for  decades  have 
served  as  ft  thriving  example  tiiat  people  of 
different  national  origins  and  r^^^""^^^; 
llefs  can  find  a  common  P-ound  of  respect 
and   understandlmg  for   one   another  s   cul 

tural  values.  .         ...     v.i.  ♦« 

I  deeply  regret  Mayor  Daley  »«  fo^  «;^«  *f 
be  with  you  this  evening  for.  In  his  pre*enoe. 
you  would  find  the  embodiment  of  under - 
s^cJng  for  the  hope,  and  asplratton.  of 
t^  various   ethnic   groups  wHlch  comprise 

^\'shSufdSS:^no  surprise  that  Chicago 
should  be  so  prominent  In  »rran^ng  an- 
nually the  largest  Captive  Natlo^W^k^ 
servances  In  this  country  since  the  Congr^ 
established  this  commemorative  practice  m 

"uayor  Daley  has  been  the  moving  spirit  in 
implementing  the  request  of  CongrMB  by 
prOTldlng  tiie  leadership  for  these  impressive 
^rvances  And  whUe  the  ceremonies  we 
hold  in  Onmt  Park  every  third  week  In  July 
are  Imposing  In  Uiemselvee.  I  feel  ooW"«J 
to  remind  you.  ladies,  and  gentiemen.  that 
m  ^cago  we  rekindle  the  spirit  of  hope 
lor  the^fortunate  victims  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  by   our  conduct  every  day  of  the 

year. 

And  this  Is  as  It  should  be.  _^„ 

The  people  of  Chicago  Join  all  freedom- 
loving  Americans  in  dally  rededicatlng  our- 
selves to  the  proposition  tbftt  the  conscience 
of  the  world  cannot  rest  until  the  mUllons 
S  pe^lVnow  held  captive  behind  tHe  Iron 
Su^.  the  Bamboo  Curtain.  »^'7^^^ 
Castro  Curtain  In  Cuba,  can  once  again  rejoin 
the  world  family  of  free  nation*. 
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Mayor  Daley  h&a  asked  me  to  thank  you 
for  the  honor  you  have  bestowed  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Chicago  thlA  evening.  Recognition  by 
such  a  distinguished  organization  as  the 
Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations  gives 
us  renewed  strength  and  determination  to 
carry  on  In  Chicago  a  concerted  effort  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  hope  for  the  oppressed  vic- 
tims of  conununlsm. 

The  task  ahead  of  us  Is  monumental. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  the  world  today  Is 
In  a  state  of  continuing  revolution.  Social 
orders  are  changing.  Even  the  Communists 
are  beginning  to  feel  the  backlash  to  their 
own    tjrrannical    colonialism. 

History  will  Judge  America  by  the  degree 
to  which  It  is  able  to  understand  this  run- 
ning world  revolution  and  the  leadership 
and  dedication  with  which  it  pursues  the  goal 
of   universal    human   freedom. 

President  Johnson  has  been  explicit  in  lay- 
ing down  guidelines  the  United  States  In- 
tends to  follow  In  providing  the  dynamic 
leadership  to  Insure  this  universal  personal 
freedom.  Let  there  be  no  mistake — Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  Arm  and  resolute  in  his 
determination  to  do  all  possible  to  keep  the 
spirit  of  liberty  throughout  the  world.  His 
determination  proudly  follows  the  guidelines 
enumerated  by  our  beloved  late  President, 
John   P.    Kennedy. 

America  today  Is  actively  and  courageously 
engaged  in  trying  to  pull  the  Individual  cap- 
tive nations  from  their  Moscow  orbit — and 
this    win    be   done. 

There  will  be  no  ticker-tape  parade  down 
Wall  Street  to  mark  a  sudden  victory  of 
freedom  over  communism.  Instead,  it  will 
be  a  slow  but  decisive  process  of  evolution 
rather  than  revolution. 

The  sturggle  Is  gargantuan  only  because 
never  before  In  the  history  of  civilization  has 
freedom  been  challenged  by  so  formidable 
and  extensive  an  adversary.  Those  who 
would  raise  false  hopes  of  easy  victory  are 
guilty  of  the  most  brutal   demagoguery. 

Ultimate  liberation  of  the  captive  nations 
win  come  when  they  are  individually  and 
then  collectively  pulled  away  from  the  com- 
plete domination  of  the  Kremlin.  This  will 
be  a  long  and  painstaking  process. 

Today,  though,  we  are  encouraged  to  see 
not  only  the  p>ossiblllty,  but  the  probability, 
that  this  will  be  done.  Once  these  nations 
are  free  from  Moscow  rule  and  Soviet  occu- 
pation, we  know  that  their  Internal  forces 
for  freedom  will  work  their  will. 

Our  hopes  may  be  based,  in  some  instances, 
only  on  minute  sparks  indicating  a  more 
deep-seated  resentment  of  the  oppressive 
Communist  philosophy.  In  other  instances, 
these  hopes  are  based  on  meaningful  and 
significant  developments  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

We  see  in  Poland  today  a  persistent,  steady, 
and  determined  effort  being  made  by  the 
Polish  people  to  dilute  their  subservience  to 
Moscow's  Communist   rule. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  present  regime 
in  Poland  continues  virtual  complete  obedi- 
ence to  the  Kremlin,  the  signs  are  clear  that 
unrelenting  pressures  from  the  Polish  people 
themselves  foretell  significant  changes  in 
the  Moscow- Warsaw  Axis, 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that,  despite 
all  sorts  of  obstructions,  more  than  1  million 
people  participate  in  religious  observances 
In  Czestochowa  arranged  by  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Wyszynskl.  Nor  can  we  sweep 
under  the  rug  the  bold  and  heroic  demands 
by  39  of  Poland's  outstanding  literary  figures 
for  greater  freedom  in  their  writings  and 
their  travel. 

It  should  be  of  profound  significance  to 
the  free  world  that  the  Polish  Communist 
Government  had  to  capitulate  to  these 
demands. 

This  may  be  one  of  those  sparks  I  referred 
to  earlier,  but  a  most  significant  one  In  that 
It  demonstrates  the  rulers  of  Warsaw  are 
today  no  longer  complete  masters  of  their 
own  destiny. 


It  would  be  cruel  to  suggest  that  Poland 
by  some  magic  will  be  liberated  in  the  Imme- 
diate future.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  her  people 
gives  the  Communists  litUe  comfort  to  look 
to  the  future  with  any  security. 

Nor  can  we  Ignore  what  has  been  happen- 
ing in  Czechoslovakia  where,  against  tremen- 
dous odds,  3.000  bold  students  recently  chal- 
lenged their  oppressors. 

Nor  can  we  look  with  impunity  upon  what 
is  happening  in  Rumania  On  the  contrary, 
the  U.S.  Government  has  followed  a  very  bold 
course  in  suggesting  closer  economic  and 
cultural  ties  with  the  people  of  Rumania 
The  chaos  which  our  discussions  with  the 
Rumanian  Government  have  created  in  the 
Kremlin  Is  a  matter  of  public  record. 

There  are  strong  indications  that  through- 
out the  entire  Communist  cordon  sanitalre 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  each  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  is  beginning  to  refiect  in  in- 
creasing degrees  the  unrest  of  the  people 
against  Communist  subjugation. 

Oiir  greatest  problem  today  is  to  be  wary 
of  those  who  would  play  Russian  roulette 
with  the  future  of  millions  of  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

Men  of  little  faith  In  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  freedom,  and  less  understanding  of  the 
complex  nature  of  the  problem,  would  coun- 
sel us  to  overt.  Impetuous,  military — yes, 
even  nuclear — action  to  free  the  victims  of 
communism  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

History  demonstrates  the  danger  of  this 
formula. 

We  need  only  look  at  the  Ill-fated  Hun- 
garian uprising  to  see  the  tragedy  Inherent 
in  ill-timed  and  insufficiently  armed 
rebellions. 

To  urge  millions  of  unfortunate  victims  of 
communism  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  toward 
overt  acts  at  this  time  would  be  an  act  of 
cruelty  unparalleled  In  history. 

This  Is  not  the  time  for  brinkmanship. 
Indeed,  we  can  see  the  day  when  these 
tragic  victims  of  communism  will  again  be 
free  without  laying  waste  their  cities  and 
leaving  huge  corridors  of  human  devasta- 
tion. We  can  see  the  day  of  their  peaceful 
liberation  by  properly  exploiting  the  present 
Sino-Soviet  crises. 

There  are  those  who  question  the  gravity 
of  the  philosophical  and  economic  split  be- 
tween the  Kremlin  and  Peiplng.  I  respect 
their  Judgment,  but  all  available  evidence 
would  Indicate  there  is  ample  basis  to  treat 
the  split  as  serious  and  meaningful. 

The  free  world  today  must  stand  cour- 
ageoiisly  on  the  side  of  freedom  for  those  un- 
happy victims  of  Communist  treachery.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  the  entire  free  world 
will  Join  the  United  States  In  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  pull  the  captive  nations 
away  from  Moscow. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that,  with  its 
hands  full  with  Peplng,  Moscow  has  little 
alternative  but  to  concede  to  such  demands 
by  the  West. 

Our  own  State  Department  should  place 
renewed  pressures  on  the  Soviet  Union  dur- 
ing this  period  of  Sino-Soviet  crUes  for 
the  removal  of  Soviet  troops  from  the  captive 
nations. 

No  time  was  ever  more  opportune  for  West- 
ern allies  to  forcefully  press  both  Moscow 
and  the  Communist  regimes  within  the  cap- 
tive nations  for  free  and  unfettered  elections, 
guaranteed  each  of  these  nations  In  the 
wartime  agreements  negotiated  between  East 
and  West. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Western  allies  will 
also  base  their  economic  dealings  with  the 
captive  nations,  and  the  Soviet  Union  itself, 
on  the  basis  of  firm  commitments  for  human 
dignity  and  freedom  for  their  people 

The  Western  allies  must  also  recognize 
the  possibility  of  crushing  the  Communist 
cancer  in  Cuba  from  within  by  Joining  the 
United  States  in  its  economic  embargo 
ag&lnsrt  this  Caribbean  republic.  No  one  can 
deny  that  no  captive  nation  has  been  more 
susceptible  to  liberating  itself  from  the  yoke 


of  communism  than   Cuba   U   today    if  „ 
me   free    world    will    help    tighten    the   ftnlj 
notch  in  thU  staggering  example  of  r^ 
munlst  failures.  ^**^" 

Finally,  the  United  States  should  lead  th, 
way  in  encoxu-aging  among  the  people  of  th. 
captive  nations  of  Europe  the  creation  of  I 
third  force  which  would  ultimately  serv. 
as  the  balance  wheel  for  lasting  peace  b» 
tween  East  and  West  when  freedom  affain 
returns  to  the  entire  world. 

History  dictates  that  Indeed  the  peoDU 
of  those  nations,  which  we  today  dwcrlb^ 
as  the  capUve  nations  of  Europ^  have  » 
common  bond  of  friendship  and  cultural 
ties.  During  the  past  20  years,  they  have 
suffered  a  common  dignity  at  the  hands  of 
the  Communists  It  Is  my  fervent  belief 
that  the  people  of  these  captive  nations 
once  they  regain  their  full  freedom  and  are 
again  free  to  choose  their  own  governments 
can  be  welded  Into  one  political-economic 
bloc  which  with  its  common  interest  can 
serve  as  the  third  force  of  Europe  separatina 
East  from  West.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
in  this  Captive  Nations  Assembly  will  be 
found  men  of  wisdom  and  ability  to  work 
out  the  necessary  details  for  such  a  concept 
The  people  of  Western  Europe  need  a 
catalyst;  they  need  to  know  what  the  future 
hcHds  for  them  once  they  have  freed  them- 
selves from  Communist  oppression  it 
would  appear  to  me  that  these  captives  of 
communism  must  be  assured  by  the  free 
world  today  against  any  further  territorial 
changes;  and  they  must  be  assured  of  full 
support  from  the  Western  allies  in  their 
economic  development  once  they  are  free  of 
their  Communist  yoke. 

Your  dinner  here  tonight  serves  again  to 
emphasize  the  vital  role  that  the  captive 
nations  of  Europe  play  In  the  development 
of  freedom  throughout  the  world.  The 
United  States  and  the  Western  allies— par- 
ticularly the  nations  of  NATO— must  imder- 
stand  that  the  resistance  against  communism 
by  the  people  in  these  captive  nations  today 
indeed  constitutes  the  free  world's  first  line 
of  defense. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Khrushchev's 
entire  foreign  policy  would  take  on  a  more 
bold  and  arrogant  nature  If  he  and  his 
Kremlin  advisors  believed  for  one  second 
that  they  could  count  on  these  captive  na- 
tions in  the  event  of  a  confrontation  with 
the  West. 

The  pplrlt  of  these  people  remains  high 
but  the  clock  U  running  out. 

A  whole  new  generation  has  been  brought 
up  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  under  severe 
Communist  domination.  We  can  find  pride 
in  the  fact  that  the  Communists  have  failed 
to  corrupt  the  masses  of  youth  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  with  their  despotic  ideologies. 
But  this  ts  no  time  for  smugness. 
In  the  captive  nations  of  Burope  today 
we  see  the  seeds  of  new  hope  for  the  ulti- 
mate collapse  of  the  Communist  empire. 
God  grant  that  the  people  of  America,  oxir 
Government,  and  the  free  people  of  the 
world,  have  the  wisdom  and  the  understand- 
ing to  help  these  tragic  victims  of  commu- 
nism by  helping  establish  an  atmosphere 
of  understanding  and  cooperation  in  their 
struggle  for  dignity  and  freedom. 


The  Truth  Even  Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4,  1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
country  is  united  behind  the  President  in 
his  action  to  defend  the  honor  of  the 


rrnlted  States.  He  could  do  nothing  else. 
SSertheless,  we  have  not  been  given  the 
honest  facts  about  Vietnam.  I  hope  the 
XS^lcan  people  wUl  now  be  told  the 

^chard  Starnes,  In  the  July  30  edition 
nf  the  New  York  World  Telegram  prop- 
.rlv  takes  the  Johnson  administration  to 
Jg^  for  deceiving  the  American  people 

In  this  regard : 

HOUR  OF  Reality 
(By  Richard  Starnes) 
All  signs  and  portents  from  South  Vietnam 
now  point  to  one  large,  intractable,  and  po- 

"^S"'wLTr»ru^ei't'^  Asia  has  grown  to 
the  point  where  it  cannot  grow  any  more  and 
rtlll  masquerade  under  the  comforting  flc- 
Uon  that  It  isn't  an  American  war  at  all,  but 
actually  is  sort  of  s  conflict  by  proxy. 

At  no  time  have  the  American  people  been 
told  the  whole  dismal  truth  about  the  wax, 
^d  prospects  for  candor  are  sure  to  dlmin- 
toh  a*  NoVember  and  the  election  draw  near. 
But  the  reality  Is  that  the  Communist  North 
?"etnalese  and  the  Chinese  Reds  have  called 
aJl  our  raises  In  Vietnam  (and  Laos),  and 
raised  the  ante  In  turn. 

Mr  McNamara'B  sllcked-down  and  parted- 
in-the-mlddle  estimates  of  the  pace  and  dl- 
J^ctlon^f  the  conflict  are  heard  no  longer 
In  Washlnirton.  Americans  were  eager  to 
^ll^'"^cS^  but  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  hardpan 
M  ur-enders  were  not  so  easily  taken  1^. 
TTaus  the  promise  of  gradual  American  wlth- 
S^wal  hM  perished  silently  (as  all  such 
frre^eemable  pledges  do  In  the  Nation's 
Ca^UlT  and  we  now  witness  a  buildup  of  our 
forces  consigned  to  that  sweltering  hell. 

American  "advisers"  are  to  be  increased  by 
6  000,  and  our  elite  Special  Forces  are  soon 
?o^e  told  their  tour  on  the  Mekong  Is  to  be 
doubled,  from  6  months  to  1  y«^^No  man 
alive  knows  the  present  money  cost  of  ou^ 
adventure  In  whlte-mans-burdenshlp  but 
aooarently  the  $1.6-mllllon-a-day  flgure  Is 
:Sn  l^e  one  that  I.  passed  glibly  ^rom  hand 
to  hand  on  the  Georgetown  cocktail  and 
clamdlp  circuit. 

That,  to  be  sure.  Is  bound  to  add  up  to  a 
sum  that  must  be  reckoned  Impressive  even 
by  the  Babylonian  standards  of  mldcentury 
Washlntrton.  But  money  is  not  the  central 
tragedy  that  has  engulfed  us  in  southeast 
AsiaTand  even  the  young  lives  that  have 
been  cast  Into  the  balance  are  not  the  real 
measure  of  the  disaster. 

The  cruelest  aspect  of  the  Nation's  dllemnja 
is  simply  that  by  pursuing  a  bankrupt  policy 
in  Asia  the  United  States  is  made  to  look  like 
a  nation  that  U  itself  morally  and  Intel- 
lectually bankrupt.  Americans  do  not  be- 
lieve this  to  be  so  but  sophisticated  Asians 
do,  and  so  do  a  disheartening  number  of 
ETuropeans. 

There  la  no  surprise  in  the  news  that  more 
North  Vietnamese  regulars  are  being  Idcntl- 
hed  among  CommunUt  Vletcong  units,  nor 
in  word  that  the  guerrillas  are  better 
equipped  than  ever.  Since  the  United  Stotes 
first  ^geriy  stepped  Into  that  murderous 
flypaper  the  Gommtmlsts  have  never  shown 
any  sign  that  tiielr  ultimate  objective  was 
anything  less  tban  total  conquest. 

All  these  unpalatable  truths  are  known 
to  the  Oovernment,  and  to  the  busy  tac- 
ticians who  are  mapping  Senator  Goldwatkb  s 
campaign  strategy.  Vietnam  Is  the  biggest 
political  time  bomb  In  Washington,  because 
the  next  step  Is  the  commitment  of  combat 
troops  and  every  realist  from  the  Mekong 
to  the  Potomac  knows  It. 

What  Is  not  known  Is  the  nature  of  the  re- 
action that  would  be  forthcoming  from  the 
American  people.  Presumably  It  would  hurt 
the  administration,  however,  and  for  that 
reason  we  can  expect  to  see  Mr.  Johnson 
perform  prodigies  of  Juggling  in  an  attempt 
to  forestall  the  reckoning  until  November  Is 
safely  past. 
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The  Republicans  have  already  tipped  their 
hand  to  a  degree.  In  his  keynote  speech  to 
the  GOP  ConvenUon,  Oregon's  Gov.  Mark 
Hatfield  simultaneously  scolded  the  Demo- 
crats for  losing  Laos  and  foe  fighting  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  South  Vietnam.  This  dlcho- 
tomous  din  is  bound  to  grow  to  deafening 
proportions  as  the  war  for  southeast  Asia  Is 
enlarged. 

Prayer  and  Bible  Rea^ng  in  School 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAJIOLINA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  7.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  very  much  impressed  by  an 
arUcle  entitled  "Prayer  and  Bible  Read- 
ing in  School."  The  arUcle  was  written 
by  the  Reverend  Claud  L.  Asbury,  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  McCoU, 
S.C.  and  It  was  published  In  the  McColl 
Messenger  on  July  30. 1964. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  call  the  article 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  not  only  because  the  Reverend 
Asbury  makes  a  very  convincing  argu- 
ment against  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  which  would  bar  prayers  and 
Bible  reading  in  our  schools,  but  also  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  many, 
many  Baptists  do  not  concur  In  testi- 
mony In  opposition  to  the  Becker  amend- 
ment, which  recently  was  presented  by 
the  Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  PubUc 
Affairs  before  the  House  Judiciary  Cwn- 
mlttee.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prayer  and  Bible  Reading  in  Schools 


(By  Rev.  Claud  L.  Asbury) 
In  making  the  ruling  regarding  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  In  the  public  schools,  I  feel 
the  Supreme  Court  has  the  Intention  of  do- 
ing that  which  even  Congress  is  not  to  do, 
and  I  cite  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution : 

■Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  tiie 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

Now,  let  us  note  a  definition — one  of  eight 
definitions — as  found  on  page  1024  of  "The 
American  CoUege  Dictionary"  (edited  by 
Clarence  L.  Barnliart;  Harper  &  Bros.  Pub- 
lishers) :  "6.  a  point  or  matter  of  conscience: 
to  make  a  reUglon  of  doing  something." 

On  page  481  of  "The  UnlvCTsal  Standard 
Encyclopedia,"  volume  2  (Joseph  Laffan 
Morse,  editor  In  chief;  Standard  Reference 
Works  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York),  we 
find  these  words:  "Atheism  Is  not  necessarUy 
Urellglous."  w.   ^» 

In  his  book.  "The  Religions  of  Mankind 
(p  18:  publUhers:  Ablngdon-Cokesbury. 
New  York) ,  Edmund  Davison  Soper  says:  "In 
our  day  a  class  of  definitions  Is  being  pre- 
sented with  no  'necessary  reference  to  higher 
powers  or  to  God." 

On  page  169  of  his  book.  "Psyctoology  of 
Religion"  (Ablngdon-Cokesbury  Press), 
Paul  E  Johnson  says  "•  •  •  atheism  ^J'J 
every  test,  as  much  a  belief  as  thedam,  and  It 
Is  evidently  quite  as  incapable  of  escaping 
the  waves  of  emotion  that  beat  upon  beliefs. 


On  page  819  of  "The  Winston  Dictionary" 
this  U  to  be  found:  "ReUglon  2.  the  outward 
acts  or  practices  of  life  by  which  men  Indl- 
cate  tbelr  recognition  of  such  relations;  6. 
conscientious  devotion  to  some  principle  " 

On  page  «866,  volume  14  (QR).  of  "The 
World  Book  Encyclopedia,"  w^yrlght  1959. 
these  words  are  to  be  found:  "ReUglon. 
Many  scholars  have  been  Inclined  to  define 
religion  as  beUef  in  gods  or  supernatural 
beings.  But  this  by  no  means  Includes  all 
the  religions,  because  religion  has  often 
meant  a  way  of  living  rather  than  a  way 
of  believing.  And  Ithere  have  been  many 
who  have  denied  or  been  Indifferent  to  any 
kind  of  God."  .,   ^   , 

In  niling  as  it  did  regarding  the  Madalyn 
Murray  case  of  1963  the  Supreme  Court  vio- 
lated that  point,  part  of  the  first  amendment 
of  our  U.S.  Constitution,  which  reads  as 
follows:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion 

This  one.  Mrs.  Madalyn  Murray,  who  U 
responsible  for  this  particular  controversy 
and  action  on  the  part  of  the  Supreme  Court 
has  stated  that  she  is  an  atheist,  and  this  Is, 
In  my  opinion,  definitely  a  religion. 

Let  us  bear  In  mind  that  the  question 
(regarding  prayer  and  Bible  reading)  was 
raUed,  In  the  first  place,  by  the  minority 
(the  athlest^-Mrs.  Madalyn  Murray)  and  has 
to  do  with  this,  that  (prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing), which  Is  foUowed.  advocated  by  the 
majority.  Let  us  note  that  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  God  as  the  Supreme  Being,  as  God 
of  this,  our  Nation,  and  who  was  so  ac- 
knowledged by  the  writers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  was 
and  Is  advocated  by  the  majority. 

It  Is  not  only  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
our  children  are  permitted  or  allowed 
to  read  the  Holy  Bible  and  to  pray  In  school 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  though  thU  In  Itself 
IB  Indeed  a  great  and  ImpcM^Ant  question, 
and  one.  which  I  beUeve  must  t>e  answered 
and  wlU  be  answered  In  the  affirmative  by 
the  American  people,  but  there  Is  also  the 
important  point  of  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
in  favor  of  a  group  of  people,  a  minority  of 
people,  who  are  known  as  atheists  and  thus 
by  their  own  admittance,  and  which  Is  a 
religious  group. 

Ruling  as  they  did,  the  Supreme  Court,  In 
a  very  real  sense,  did  cater  to  the  religion  of 
atheism:  thus  we  can  readUy  see  the  grave 
danger  which  a  group  of  men  could  lead  us 
to  experience  If  such  power  as  they  now  seem 
to  possess  Is  not  r«noved  from  their 
clutches.  TO  allow  such  to  continue  wUl,  In 
my  opUilon.  lead  to  the  setting  up  of 
atheism  as  a,  or  perhaps  the,  religion  of  the 
land. 

Although  the  Baptist  Joint  Committee  and 
others  have  been  and  are  opposing  congres- 
sional passage  of  the  Frank  J.  Becker  amend- 
ment and  though  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention,   the    Nation's    biggest    Protestant 
denomination,     went     on    record     at     tiielr 
recent  meeting  (May  1964)  In  Atiantic  City. 
NJ     as   opjxjslng  such   amendment  to    the 
Constitution,  such  action  by  no  means  repre- 
sents aU  Southern  Baptists,  who  now  nuniber 
10  4  million,  for  let  us  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  the  number  present  at  this  meeting  m 
Atlantic  City  was  In  the  thousands;  there- 
fore  I  contend  that  so  few  cannot  possibly 
speak  for  so  many,  who  perhaps  l^^e^^^^ 
tieeT  heard  In  this  regard.     It  is  true^  «^^* 
those  present  met.  spoke,  perhaps  debated, 
and  voted  as  meesengfH's  tnxa  Southern  Bap- 
tist churches  and  as  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  In  one  at  Its  yearly  sessions,  but 
the    voice*,    sentiments,    convictions    of    an 
Southern   Baptist  churches,   members  were 
not  Included. 

It  is  my  prayerful  concern  that  all  neces- 
aarv  efforts  be  put  forth  In  sectuing  the  con- 
gressional passage  of  "the  Frank  J.  Becker 
amendment  to  the  UJB.  Constitution. 

Please  note  tJiat  House  Joint  Resolution 
ess  (88th  Cong.),  which  te  the  proposed 
prayer  amendment  to  the  Constitution    does 
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not  seek  to  change  the  first  axnendment.  but 
only  to  clarUy  Its  meaning,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent and  defeat  future  attacks  on  the  spir- 
itual heritage  of  our  Nation,  as  evidenced  In 
curmt  suits  to  remove  ••  •  •  under  Qod 
•  •  •'  from  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  and 
deny  tax  exemptions  to  churches.  Chap- 
lains In  the  Armed  Porces,  and  the  motto,  'In 
God  We  Trust'  on  our  coins  and  currency 
are  also  being  threatened  as  'unconstitu- 
tional.' "  (Prom  "Pact  Sheet  on  the  Pro- 
posed Prayer  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion; House  Joint  Resolution  693  (88th 
Cong.).") 

Following  is  the  amendment's  text: 
••Section  1,  Nothing  In  this  Constitution 
shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  offering 
from,  or  listening  to  prayers  or  Biblical 
Scriptures,  If  participation  therein  Is  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  In  any  governmental  or 
public  school.  Institution,  or  place. 

"Sec  a.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  malting  reference  to 
belief  In,  reliance  upon,  or  invoking  the  aid 
of  God  or  a  Supreme  Being  in  any  govern- 
mental or  public  document,  proceedings,  ac- 
tivity, ceremony,  school,  institution,  or 
place,  or  upon  any  coinage,  currency,  or 
obligation  of  the  United  States. 

"Sfc.  3.  Nothing  In  this  article  shall  con- 
stitute an  establishment  of  religion. 

"Sec.  4.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
Its  submission  to  the  States  by  the  Con- 
gress." 

"Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the 
Lord."     Psalm  33:  12. 

"Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin 
Is  a  reproach  to  any  people."  Proverbs 
14 :  34. 

Rev.  Claud  L.   Asbukt. 

McCoLL,  SO. 

FACT  SHEET  ON  THE  PROPOSED  PK.WER  AMEND- 
MXNT  TO  THE  CONSTFrUTtON  (H  J.  RES.  693, 
Sa-TH  CONG.) 

r/ie   amendment's   authors 

House  Joint  Resolution  693  was  authored 
by  a  conunittee  of  six  Congressmen  ( three 
Democrats  aind  three  Republicans)  with  the 
aid  of  constitutional  lawyers  and  legislative 
counsel.  This  committee  was  appointed  by 
more  than  60  Members  of  the  House  who 
had  Introduced  similar  resolutions,  and 
wished  to  arrive  at  one  text  acceptable  to 
all.  Congressman  Pkank  J  Becker,  the 
committee's  chairman,  Introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  693  on  September  10,  1963. 
The  amendment's  purpose 
To  restore  the  Inherent  An:ierlcan  right  to 
the  "•  •  •  free  exercise  •  •  '"of  religion, 
as  guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  Decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  1962  and  1963  declared  unconsti- 
tutional the  practice  of  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  in  our  public  schools,  and  the 
amendment  seeks  to  restore  this  right.  The 
amendment  would  also  prevent  future  at- 
tacks on  the  spiritual  heritage  of  our  Nation, 
as    evidenced    in    current    suits    to    remove 

•••    •    •   under  God from  the   Pledge 

of  Allegiance  and  deny  tax  exemption  to 
churches.  Chaplains  In  the  Armed  Porces, 
and  the  motto.  "In  God  We  Trust"  on  our 
coins  and  currency  are  also  being  threatened 
as  "unconstitutional."  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 693  does  not  seek  to  change  the  first 
amendment,  but  only  to  clarify  its  meaning, 
and  thereby  defeat  attacks  such  as  those  out- 
lined above. 

The  amendment's  text 
"Section  1.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution 
shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  offering, 
reading  from,  or  listening  to  prayers  or  Bibli- 
cal Scripture*.  If  participation  therein  is  on 
a  voluntary  basis.  In  any  governmental  or 
public  school,  institution,  or  place. 


"SJtc.  2.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall 
b«  deamcd  to  prohibit  making  reference  to 
belief  in,  reliance  upon,  or  invoking  the  aid 
ot  Ood  or  a  Supreme  Being  in  any  govern- 
mental or  public  dociunent.  proceeding,  ac- 
tivity, ceremony,  school,  institution,  or  place, 
or  upon  any  coinage,  currency,  or  obligation 
of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  3.  Nothing  In  this  article  shall  con- 
stitute an   establishment  of  religion. 

"Sec.  4.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its 
submission  to  the  States  by  the  Congress.' 
What   pou   can   do 

Write  to  your  Congressman,  telling  him 
of  your  support  for  the  prayer  ameiidment : 
Peel  free  to  use  any  of  the  arguments  cited 
in  the  enclosure  and  urge  him  to  .sign  dis- 
charge petition  No.  3,  reminding  him  that 
this  petition  is  the  only  means  to  Insure 
for  the  Congress  a  chance  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  before  adjournment.  He  may 
reply  that  he  has  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment himself.  Write  again,  and  remind 
him  that  discharge  petition  No  3  only  iif- 
fecU  House  Joint  Resolution  693.  and  that 
he  may  offer  his  own  amendmenU  to  that  bill 
If  it  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  At 
the  present  time  166  Congressmen  have 
signed  the  petition— of  the  218  required  to 
free  the  resolution  from  committee  Mine  Ls 
the  first  signature  on   the  petition 

Keep  this  in  miyid 
Congressman  Becker  h^is  said.  •!  cannot 
sit  Idly  by  and  permit  the  advocates  of  a 
Godless  society  to  accomjjll.sh  in  the  United 
States  what  the  Communists  have  accom- 
plished In  Soviet  Russia  I  have  provided 
the  legislative  instrument  •  •  •  but  the 
real  Job  must  be  done  by  the  people  thefn- 
selveB.  They  must  let  their  Congressmen 
know  how   they  feel   If   we  are  to  succeed. •• 


Fight  Like  a  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  RRMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or    new    YCMIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4.  1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
took  a  lady  to  tell  some  to  "fight  like  a 
man"  in  the  coming  campaign. 

Liberal  Journalistic  establisliments 
generally  pronounce  pious  platitudes 
about  g\iilt  by  association,  innuendos. 
and  smear,  but  sometimes  they  use  these 
very  low  type  tactics  against  someone 
they  do  not  like;  to  wit,  Senator  Gold- 

WATER. 

Clare  Boothe  Luce,  in  a  hard-hitting 
article  in  last  Sunday's  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  wipes  away  the  phoniness  and 
tells  these  same  liberals  to  stop  hiding 
behind  words. 

Cl.ARE    BOOTHE    I.UCE 

If  anyone  win  take  the  trouble  to  look  up 
the  word  extremism  In  the  dictionary,  he 
win  find  the  only  political  definition  given 
to  it  is  "radicalism,"  and  that  the  dictionary 
tises  extremist  as  a  synonym  for  a  political 
radical.  It  defines  a  radical  as  "one  who 
advocates  radical  and  sweeping  changes  in 
the  laws  and  methods  of  government  with 
the  least  delay."  Now  Senator  Goldwater  Is 
a  conservative,  and  the  dictionary  definition 
of  a  conservative  Is  one  who  is  "disposed  to 
maintain  existing  institutions  or  views;   op- 


posed to  change;  designating,  pertalnln.  t« 
or  characteristic  of  a  poliUcal  party  Whk^' 
favors  conservation  of  existing  Institut^ 
and  forms  of  government."  ^ 

If  there  Is  any  meaning  whatever  in  wor#i, 
(or  any  sense  to  the  dictionary)  Sen.t~ 
Oou>WATK*  and  his  supporters  are  the  v^r. 
opposite  of  political  extremists  ' 

In  his  acceptance  speech.  Senator  Barrt 
Oou)WATEB  made  a  brave  but  unsucceasful 
attempt  to  stop  the  widespread.  Incorrect  us. 
of  the  word  "extremism"  by  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats.  Deflnlng  the  task  of  Re 
publlcanlsm  as  "preserving  and  enlargin£ 
freedom  at  home  and  of  safeguarding  it  from 
the  forces  of  tyranny  abroad,"  he  said  "Let 
our  Republicanism  be  •  •  •  so  dedicated 
(to  this  task  as)  not  to  be  made  fuzzy  and 
fulUe  by  unthinking  labels.  I  would  remind 
you  that  extremism  In  the  defense  of  llbertv 
Is  no  vice.^'  ' 

By  this  he  clearly  meant  that  It  Is  no  vice 
to  defend  liberty  (to  use  the  phrases  more 
commonly  heard)  "at  all  costs,"  'by  every 
means,"  •to  the  utmost.  I.e..  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  our  capacities" 

THE     ENEMIES 

Nowhere  Is  the  desperate  desire  of  the 
Senator's  political  enemies  to  conceal  what 
the  man  really  meant— and  really  stands 
for  seen  more  clearly  than  in  the  uproar 
they  have  made  about  this  effort  to  get  rid 
of  catchall  phrases  and  imprecise  labels,  and 
to  get  on  with  the  honest  business  of  calling 
political  spades  spades.  His  failure  must  be 
meiisured  by  the  even  greater  failure  of  his 
political  enemies  to  give  any  definition  of 
the  words  extremism  or  extremists  on  which 
all  reasonable  Americans — Democrats  or  Re- 
publicans— can  agree. 

The  fact  Is,  as  currently  used,  the  words  are 
as  empty  of  Intellectual  content  as  howls 
snarlq.  boos,  or  hisses.  They  are  visceral,  not 
cerebral,  sounds,  full  of  fury  signifying  noth- 
ing but  a  bellyful  of  unpleasant  and  hateful 
emotions,  or  possibly  a  headful  of  word* 
which  the  people  who  use  them  are  either 
too  cautious,  or  too  cowardly,  to  utter. 

I  say,  you  politicians,  editors,  commenta- 
tors, have  you  all  turned  Into  mice?  Now  if 
you  think  a  man  is  a  Nazi,  a  Fascist,  a  Com- 
munist, a  Ku  Kluxer,  racist,  antl-CathoIlc, 
or  anti-Semite,  then  stop  cringing  behind  the 
word  extremist  and  stand  up  squarely  and 
call  him  that.  The  worst  that  can  happen 
to  you  ^  that  he  wUl  retort  either  by  calling 
you  one  of  these  names  back — or  if  not  that, 
a  liar,  a  smearer.  a  character  assassin.  No 
the  worst  is  he'll  sue  you  for  slander.  (In 
my  view,  Ike  should  have  sued  a  slanderer 
like  Robert  Welch  for  his  last  P.D  R.  dime,  or 
anyway  have  got  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
him  certified  as  wacky.  I'm  hoping  that 
Barrt  is  keeping  a  careful  little  list  of  those 
who  have  called  him  a  Nazi.  People  like  Gov 
Pat  Brown,  of  California,  ought  to  be  good  for 
a  couple  of  years'  salary.) 

THE      BIRCHEaS 

Or  take  the  John  Blrchers.  Do  you  think 
they  are  traitors,  or  Nazis,  or  Brown  Shirts? 
If  you  do,  why  horse  around  with  a  lily- 
livered  coverup  word  like  extremists?  But 
if  you  don't  think  they  are  disloyal  Ameri- 
cans, then  find  the  right  word  for  what  you 
do  think  they  are.  The  English  language  is 
full  of  Juicy  terms  of  opprobrium.  You  have 
a  choice  of  kooks.  nuU.  dopes,  bigots,  cranks, 
fuzz  brains,  goons,  frenetic  flag  wavers,  pa- 
triotic hopheads,  star-spangled  bananas — or 
whatever  you  have  In  your  typewriter  today, 
gentlemen,  that  will  put  a  lltUe  more  strain 
on  your  brain  than  extremists.  And  why — 
In  the  name  of  Justice — do  you  want  to  let 
off  the  Ku  Kluxers  with  this  fuzzy  word, 
when  lawbreakers,  terrorists,  torturers,  ar- 
sonists, racists,  murderers  are  so  much  more 
graphic? 

It  seems  to  me  that  smart  politicians  who 
hope  to  win  elections  would  do  well  to  take 
Barrts   hint  and   get  off  this  "extremism" 
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w,.v  There  are.  after  all,  so  many  ot^er 
SSgs  that,  by  tradition,  so  to  speak  they 
Sibound  to  call  one  another,  such  as  dema- 
^  dictator,  warmonger.  »PPe"er  faker. 
S^ny  chlseler.  tool  of  labor,  of  Wal  Stoeet. 
ffSCuUson  Avenue,  of  the  "Interests."  of  the 
department  store  lobby,  and  of  Bobby  Baker. 
Calling  an  opponent  an  extremUt  Is  like 
^ing  to  knock  him  out  with  a  slap  on  the 
Sst  instead  of  using  all  the  good  oW 
r«-bal-and  reasonably  semantic— socks  that 
tbe  American  political  vocabulary  U  so  rich 

'"aIso  it  is  counterproductive.  Por  so  far, 
the  only  definition  everyone  is  agreed  on  is 
that  an  extremist  Is  anybody  who  calls  any- 
body else  an  extremist.  By  this  common- 
-nse  definition,  extremism  is  Just  what  we. 
»n  of  us.  are  practicing  at  this  moment. 
Let's  grow  up  and  drop  both  the  stance  and 
the  word  itself.  After  all.  extremism  is  ex- 
uemely  silly. 
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Measures  are  underway  to  Increase  the 
welfare  of  tiie  people ;  their  per  capita  in- 
come has  significantly  Increased  in  the 
past  2  years  alcme  with  the  peasants  ben- 
efiting from  a  higher  standard  of  Uving. 
Educational  opportunities,  both  at  the 
elementary  and  university  levels,  have 
increased  manifold  owing  to  the  con- 
strucUon  of  the  first  Ivorlan  university 
at  Abidjan,  the  capital.    Public  health  is 
being  made  available  to  many.     Under 
the  guidance  and  leadership  of  Houphou- 
et-Boigny,  the  Ivory  Coast  is  offering  an 
alternative— free  enterprise— to  the  so- 
clalistlcally  oriented  African  economies 
as  a  successful  way  to  develop  the  con- 
tinent's rich  resources.    On  this  day,  we 
salute  the  second  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Ivory  Coast. 


Salnte  to  the  Ivory  Coa»t 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NTW    TOEK  . 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday,  AUfpist  7.  1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Republic  of  the  Ivory 
Coast.  We  Uke  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend our  warm  greetings  to  His  Excel- 
lency President  Pellx  Houphouet-Bolgny. 
and  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of 
the  Ivory  Coast  to  the  United  States, 
Kenan  B4di^. 

The  Ivory  Coast  today  is  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  its  booming  economy  based  on 
private  enterprise.  Its  industrialization 
is  proceeding  at  a  regular  and  rapid  pace 
with  its  economy  growing  more  than  20 
percent  over  the  past  5  years.  The  work- 
ing policies  of  President  Houphouet- 
Bolgny  In  the  fields  of  housing,  welfare, 
transportation,  and  agriculture  provides 
dynamic  proof  to  other  African  naUons 
that  the  road  to  prosperity  need  not  be 
difficult  and  violent. 

The  history  of  the  Ivory  Coast  shows 
Its  close  Ues  to  Prance  and  Europe  rath- 
er than  to  U.S.S.R.  Although  adminis- 
tered by  France  up  until  1958.  at  which 
time  It  became  an  autonomous  state  in 
the  French  community,  the  Ivory  Coast 
has  strengthened  rather  than  severed  its 
ties  with  the  former  mother  country. 
The  favorable  balance  of  trade  Is  further 
enhanced  by  Its  associate  membership  In 
the  European  Common  Market  as  well  as 
having  friendly  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

The  economic  future  of  the  Ivory  Coast 
is  bright.  The  capital.  Abidjan,  is  today 
the  fastest  growing  city  in  all  Africa. 
With  more  diversified  agricultural  prod- 
ucts its  position  In  the  world  market  is 
more  firmly  secured.  As  leader  of  the 
Council  of  the  Entente,  the  customs  un- 
ion which  groups  the  Ivory  Coast  with 
Dahomey.  Upper  Volta,  Niger,  and  a  pow- 
erful voice  In  a  larger  Monrovia  grouping 
of  African  states,  Houphouet-Bolgny  has 
successfully  moderated  the  continents 
turbulent  politics. 


Supreme  Court  Upheld 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  6,  1964 


The  report  conUnued.  "While  it  is  not  the 
bxislness  of  government  to  underwrite  re- 
ligion or  to  use  its  coercive  powers  to  sanc- 
tion or  compel  acceptance  of  any  religious 
creed  or  pracUce.  neither  should  It  sanction 
or  promote  secular  creeds  or 

Ideologies  •    •    •." 

After  brief  comments  and  notes  on  tne 
various  Issues,  the  report  concluded,  "We 
are  grateful  for  the  consideration  given  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the 
religious  needs  and  problems  of  the  people 
of  this  commonwealth.  Recent  trends  may 
seem  to  Indicate  a  lessening  of  these  favor- 
able conditions.  There  are  many  persons 
who  are  deeply  disturbed  because  they  Inter- 
pret the  Court  decisions  to  be  unfriendly  to 
religion.  Others  are  alarmed  at  the  change 
taking  place  In  the  phUoeophy  of  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  State  •    •   •. 

"WhUe  the  functions  of  the  church  and 
State  are  distinct,  they  often  overlap.  Both 
Involve  the  same  people.  In  many  ways 
there  will  be  Interaction,  and  In  others  there 
will  be  sepaxate  directions.  Christians  have 
a  responslbUlty  to  be  Involved  In  govern- 
ment They  should  work  for  the  continua- 
tion of  a  free  church  and  a  free  state  within 
a  free  society." 

The  Committee  on  Church  and  State,  ap- 
pointed at  request  of  the  Assembly  In  1962 
consists  of:  John  Buttz.  W.  E.  Reed.  Samuel 
C  Sharp.  Robert  Nicholson,  Charles  V.  Weber, 
Louis  Gough,  James  Wade,  Elver  F.  Adcock, 
Leonard  Snyder,  and  Steele  C.  Smith,  chair- 
man. 


Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  all 
the  emotionalism  that  has  risen  to  fight 
the  Supreme  Court  niling  on  prayers  in 
schools  has  died  down,  it  will  be  real- 
ized that  in  the  long  run  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  not  only  must  be  respected 
as  a  proper  statement  of  the  law  of  the 
land  but  that  it  is  actually  the  wisest 
possible  decision  that  could  have  been 
made  In  our  complex  society. 

However,  in  these  days  when  most 
people  do  not  have  this  long  range  per- 
spective it  is  gratifying  to  hear  from 
those  who  do.  The  following  article 
from  Vital  Christianity,  of  July  19.  1964 
reports  on  the  findings  of  the  Special 
Study  Committee  on  Church -State  Re- 
lationships of  the  Church  of  God.  They 
believe,  as  do  we  who  honestly  and  sm- 
cerely  believe  in  religion,  that  it  is  the 
home  and  the  place  of  worship,  not  the 
public  school,  that  has  the  responsibility 
for  the  religious  education  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  this  article,  which  expresses  a 
healthy  understanding  of  the  real  pur- 
pose of  religion  and  of  our  great 
democracy : 

church-State  CoMMrrrEE  Presents  Report 
ON  Issues 
^  The  report  of  the  special  study  committee 
on  church -state  relationships  was  Issued  to 
the  General  Ministerial  Assembly  accom- 
panied by  a  motion  from  committee  member 
W  E  Reed  to  expand  the  committee  by 
three  persons  working  In  public  education 
and  goverrunent  or  legal  positions.  The  re- 
port was  distributed  for  study  by  the  Assem- 
bly members  and  will  be  given  consideration, 
perhaps  In  amended  form,  next  year. 

The  10-page  report  noted  major  trends 
and  issues  in  the  current  American  scene, 
and  said,  "As  American  citizens,  committed 
to  government  by  law,  we  support  the  VS. 
Supreme  Court  and  abide  by  its  decisions 
"We  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  essenUal 
principle  of  freedom  and  Justice  for  all 
under  law  •    *    •" 


Vote  Frauds  the  R^ablicant  Would 
Rather  Forget 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nj'iNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Friday.  Auffust  7, 1964 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  the  Republican  nominee  for  Vice 
President  criticized  alleged  vote  frauds 
in  Chicago.  . 

It  has  become  somewhat  popular  wiui 
Republican  offlceseekers  to  drag  Chi- 
cago through  the  mud  in  this  manner. 
At  the  Republican  convention  in  San 
Francisco,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  of  Illinois  made  similar  charges 
against  Chicago. 

It  should  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that,  while  the  Re- 
publicans would  like  to  create  an  im- 
pression of  widespread  vote  frauds  m 
Chicago,  and  attribute  them  to  the  Dem- 
ocrats they  very  conveniently  ignore  the 
extensive  vote  frauds  that  exist  m  Re- 
publican-dominated areas  in  Illinois. 

I  should  like  to  call  my  coUeagues  at- 
tention to  a  newspaper  account  which 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
August  4,  1964,  relating  the  fapt  that 
evidence  of  vote  frauds  has  been  found 
in  Lake  County,  ni. 

For  the  uninformed,  it  should  be  noted 
that  Lake  County  is  run  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel  by  the  Republicans. 

It  should  be  of  further  interest  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  Lake  County  grand 
jury  reported  that  It  had  found  "ample 
evidence"  that  there  was  tllegal  tamper- 
ing of  four  precinct  tallylsheets  in  the 
April    14    primary    which'-could    have 
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changed  the  Republican  nomination  for 
county  coroner. 

I  do  not  recall  hearing  any  anguished 
outcries  from  our  Republican  colleagues 
about  these  vote  frauds. 

The  interesting  thing  about  the  Lake 
County  vote  frauds  Ls  that  the  grand  jury 
has  been  unable  to  determine  which  Re- 
publicans actually  manipulated  the  out- 
come of  this  primary  election. 

But  here  again,  there  appears  to  be 
a  deadly  silence  on  the  part  of  our  vir- 
tuous Republican  colleagues  who  would 
be  raising  a  hue  and  cry  that  the  cul- 
prits be  brought  before  the  bar  of  Jus- 
tice Lf  these  frauds  occurred  in  Demo- 
cratic territory. 

Obviously,  vote  frauds  in  Republican- 
dominated  Lake  County — which  lies  Just 
north  of  Chicago— are  the  kind  of  vote 
frauds  that  the  Republicans  would  just 
as  soon  sweep  under  the  rug  and  quietly 
forget. 

It  is  also  quite  obvious  that  our  Re- 
publican colleagues  are  interested  only 
in  voting  irregularities  which  occur  in 
predominantly  Democratic  areas. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  i>erformed 
a  public  service  in  calling  the  Lake 
County  grand  jury  action  to  the  atten- 
tion of  its  readers. 

The  Tribune  story  follows: 

Find  Evidenck  of'  Votk  Fraud  in  Lake 
County — Changes  in  Four  Tallies  Con- 
firmed BT  Jttkt 

The  Lake  County  grand  Jury  reported  yes- 
terday that  it  had  found  'ample  evidence" 
that  there  waa  Illegal  tampering  with  four 
precinct  tally  sheets  In  the  April  14  primary 
election  which  could  have  clianged  the  Re- 
publican  nomination   for   county   coroner. 

But  the  evidence  "wajs  insufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  Identity  of  the  person  or  persons  re- 
sponBlble  for  the  fraudulent  acts,"  the  grand 
Jury  said  In  a  report  concluding  Its  Investi- 
gation and  service. 

OrvlUe  (Pat)  Clavey,  Lake  County  deputy 
eherlfr  and  Juvenile  officer,  waa  declared  the 
Republican  coroner  nominee  over  Robert 
(Mickey)  Babcox.  who  has  held  the  post  for 
three  terms. 

TELL    official    VOTE 

The  official  vote,  as  reported  by  Garfield  R. 
Leaf,  county  clerk  and  one  of  three  members 
of  the  county  canvassing  board,  was  20.575 
ror  Clavey  and  19,861  for  Babcox. 

The  grand  Jury  said  that  Bruno  W.  Stanc- 
zak.  Lake  County  State  attorney,  and  Jack 
Hoogaslan.  his  first  assistant,  presented  evi- 
dence which  supported  a  canvaselng  board 
discovery  that  the  vote  recorded  on  tally 
sheets  In  four  precincts  had  been  changed, 
although  the  sheets  had  been  under  24-hour 
guard  In  the  county  courthouse  In  Wauke- 
gan. 

These  changes  consisted  of  obvious  and 
hurriedly  performed  alterations.  The  re- 
port said  envelopes  for  the  tally  sheets 
showed  strong  evidence  of  having  been 
opened  and  resealed  In  a  manner  leaving  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fraudulence  of  the  attempt. 

CHANCES    NOT    ACCEPTED 

The  changes,  which  were  not  accepted  by 
the  election  board,  would  have  made  Babcox 
the  Republican  nominee. 

Although  It  was  unable  to  determine  who 
made  the  changes,  the  graiul  Jury  said,  "They 
were  performed  by  a  person  or  persons  famil- 
iar with  county  election   procedrires." 

The  Jury  recommended  that  more  safe- 
guards be  set  up. 


AattraliaB-United  State*  Pact  oa  Heat 

KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  7.  1964 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  prominent  rancher  of  my  district  has 
forwarded  to  me  a  newspar>er  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Australian  press 
regarding  the  beef  import  situation.  He 
obtained  the  article  from  a  rancher 
friend  of  his  in  Australia.  In  transmit- 
ting the  newspaper  article,  the  Australian 
rancher  put  his  finger  on  the  crux  of  the 
problem.  He  said,  "Freeman  was  work- 
ing for  us.  not  for  the  country  he  repre- 
sents." I  am  afraid  this  is  the  case.  We 
have  reached  the  point  when  we  must 
consider  our  own  people  first.  Our 
Australian  friends  are  practical  enough 
to  recognize  this.  An  indication  of  their 
viewpoint  may  be  had  by  reading  the 
attached  article. 

Confident  Ovni   Austraxlian-Untted  States 
Pact  on  Meat 
Canberra — Oovernment     officials      believe 
a  serious  challenge  Ui  the  American  Congress 
to    the    Australian-American    meat    agree- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

They  claim  that,  if  It  is  defeated,  the  crisis 
point  for  the  agreement  will  have  been 
passed. 

Last  week.  In  a  New  York  Interview,  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  AgrlctUture,  Mr.  Orvllle 
Freeman,  said  "a  very  real  danger  exists" 
that  the  legislation  challenging  the  agree- 
ment would   be   pa.ssed. 

The  legislation,  now  before  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  has  nothing  to  do 
with  meat  Imports.  But  tacked  on  to  the 
bill  is  an  amendment  moved  by  Senator 
Mansfield  providing  that  import  quotas  be 
placed  on  meat. 

The  quotas  would  be  equal  to  the  average 
of  meat  Imports  Into  the  United  States  In 
the  5-year  period  195fr-€3.  This  would  be 
greatly  below  the  Import  quotas  voluntarily 
agreed  to  by  Australia  In  the  meat  a^ee- 
ment  with  the  U.S.  administration 


August 


In  Canberra,  it  is  believed  Mr.  Freemaa- 
reference  to  the  administration  "urging^^ttl 
6  months'  notice  was  a  veUed  hint  that  tht 
Preeldent  would  use  his  veto  on  the  bUl  1? 
it  was  carried  to  Insure  that  6  months"  noti«. 
was  provided.  ""mo« 

Mr.  Freeman  probahly  did  not  want  to 
put  It  as  blunUy  as  this  in  case  It  was  lau 
terpreted  by  Congress  as  a  provocative  sd" 
ministration  threat. 
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OF 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 


bitterness 


Senator  Mansfield  Is  a  powerful  figure  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  He  comes  from  the  meat 
State  of  Montana  and  is  majority  leader  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  the  recent  sharp  drop 
In  American  cattle  prices  had  created  a  grave 
problems  for  U.S.  agriculture.  This  had  re- 
sulted In  deep  bitterness  among  cattlemen 
toward  Imports. 

This  bitterness  was  reflected  tn  the  atti- 
tudes of  Congressmen  towiirds  restrictive 
legislation  on  meat  Imports, 

Mr.  Freeman  emphasized  that  the  U  S. 
administration  was  opposed  to  the  legisla- 
tion and  added:  "Congress  does  not  always 
do  what  the  President  wants." 

He  was  asked  If  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment would  become  effective  immediately  if 
It  was  passed,  and  he  answered  that  the  blU 
provided  for  the  Immediate  lowering  of  Im- 
ports. 

VETO  hint 

"However,  the  administration  would  urge 
8  months'  notice,"  he  said.  The  meat 
agreement  provides  for  fl  months'  notice  by 
either  side  wishing  to  terminate  it. 


or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  7,  1964 

Mr.      TOLL.        Mr.      Speaker,      the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  offers 
us  the  welcome  opportunity  to  remedy  a 
persistent  domestic  problem.     As  a  na- 
tion, we  have  succeeded  to  an  unprec- 
edented degree  in  establishing  a  broad- 
based  prosperity.     Our  people  are,  on  a 
whole,  well  housed,  well  clad,  well  fed. 
Yet.  existing  alongside  this  general  well- 
being     Is     a     deep-rooted     poverty — a 
condition   that  has  not   diminished  or 
faded  as  the  economy  has  grown.    This 
poverty  engiilfs  an  estimated  one-fifth  of 
our  population.    As  an  Indication  of  the 
contrast  between  our  Nation's  poor  and 
their  more  fortunate  neighbors,  let  me 
cite  some  figures :  The  per  capita  Income 
of    some    35   milllOTi   men,   women,   and 
children  in  1962  was  only  $590  for  the 
year  as  opposed  to  a  National  per  capita 
Income  of  $1,900.     This  disparity  must 
be  examined;   means  must  be  foimd  to 
remedy  the  conditions  which  produce  this 
extreme  need  In  an  opulent  society. 

This  paradox  of  poverty  amidst  plenty 
poses  some  serious  questions  and  leads 
to  some  disturbing  observations.  It  has 
been  observed  that  certain  character- 
istics predominate  among  the  American 
poor.  There  are  many  nonwhites,  many 
aged,  many  fatherless  children,  many 
poorly  educated,  many  rural  dwellers. 

In  other  words,  poverty  appears  to  be 
the  affliction  of  other  conditions  than 
personal  Inadequacies.  We  can  attack 
poverty,  then,  by  concentrating  on  these 
groups — their  problems,  their  needs, 
their  prospects. 

The  legislation  now  before  the  Con- 
gress was  constructed  with  this  purpose 
in  view.  For  the  youth— the  children  of 
the  poor  and  the  fatherless  and  the  In- 
adequately educated — there  are  pro- 
grams of  Job  training  and  work  study. 
That  these  young  people  do  not  continue 
the  pattern  of  poverty  and  because  they 
are  young  and  flexible  enough  not  to 
have  lost  hope,  we  should  be  investing 
wisely  if  we  Invest  in  their  future.  By 
giving  them  the  means  through  training 
and  education  to  build  productive  futures 
for  themselves  we  are  also  contributing 
to  the  future  productivity  of  our  Nation. 


For  the  rural  poor  there  are  ProRtam^ 
«hlch  «tend  loan  and  grant  provision 
r^wlsSng  legislation  to  those  on  the 
?'  Sind  of  the  income  scale  who  have 
l^r^t^  DOor  to  qualify  for  such  asslst- 
?S  SXSw  It  is  visualized  that  ^ch 
!StlSce  can  raise  their  enterprises 
above  subsistence  level. 

For  the  rehabilitation  of  poor  areas, 
where  poverty  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  there  Is  a  program  to  stimu- 
late our  communities  to  Initiate  local  ac- 
Uon  programs  In  the  fields  of  employ- 
ment h«ath.  housing,  welfare  and  other 
SS>rt!^^  a;eas.  There  Is  also  a  pro- 
Zm  of  assistance  U>  very  small  busi- 
nSses  within  these  local  areas  ^  order 
to  broaden  the  base  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  these  areas. 

K  is  also  the  purpose  of  the  Economic 
Oppori^unlty  Act  to  turn  the  PU^"c  as- 
sistance programs,  which  are  growing 
much  too  rapidly.  Into  instruments  for 
helping  famUies  lift  themselves  out  of 
^verS  instead  of  a  means  of  alleviating 
only  the  worst  pangs  of  poverty  Instead 
of  using  this  welfare  money  only  to  sus- 
Um  dIprivaUon.  It  would  help  those 
able-bodied  people  on  public  assistance 
to  devS)P  new  skills  which  will  make 
them  employable  and  remove  them  from 

the  welfare  rolls.  ^  ,    .     ,  ,      „.i 

We  have  wealth  and  technical  knowl- 
edge and  productive  capacity  with  room 
for  expansion  and  room  for  new  workers. 
We  have  also  an  untapped  resource  in 
approximately  one-fifth  of  our  popula- 
tion who  are  not  at  present  contributing 
to    our    further    progress.    How    much 
wiser  It  would  be  for  us  to  invest  In  their 
futures  so  that  they  may  give  their  tal- 
ents and  skills  and  also  reap  some  of  the 
beneflte  of  a  free  society.    We  have  been 
told  that  we  have  the  economic  capacity 
to  wipe  out  poverty  in  the  United  States. 
We  must  ask  ourselves  if  we  also  have 
the  will.   We  have  the  obligation  to  elim- 
inate   deprivation    from    the    national 
scene     We  must  also  have  the  desire. 
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bered    and  gratefully,  at  leart  by  Its  bene- 
Ses     At^y  rate,  it  is  ^e^teningto  ftnd 
an   instance   of  such  r«"e™?^f--^°   * 
richly  deserved  one,  too.    At  the  Pine  Ridge, 
s    Dak     Indian  Reservation  this  afternoon, 
the  P^llx  8    Cohen  Memorial  Home  for  the 
Elderly  wUl  be  dedicated.    A  Joint  undertak- 
SS    5    the    Oglala    Sioux    Tribe    of    South 
nStota  which  contributed  the  land,  the  US. 
Public    Housing    Administration    which    fi- 
nanced the  construcUon  and  the  Pine  Ridge 
Settlement  House  which  wUl  furnish  and  sub- 
sidize the  home  through  public  subscriptions, 
thlfts  the  first  housing  for  elderly  residents 
on  an  Indian  reservaUon  and  the  first  to  be 
hunt  bv  all-Indian  labor. 

Much    of    Felix    Cohen's    Uf^he    died    In 
,Q53_was  a   free   and   generous   and   loving 
gift    to    the    Oglala   Trlbe-and,    Indeed    to 
Indians  generally.     An  attorney  devoted  to 
their  interests  In  private  practice  and  during 
his    15-year   tenure   In   the   Interior  Depart- 
ment   he  drafted  the  Indian  Reorganization 
Act  and  worked  with  tribal  councils  on  con- 
stitutions, bylaws  and  regulations  that  gave 
them  self-government  for  the  first  time   In 
American  history.    The  naming  of  the  memo- 
rial home  in  his  honor  is  a  tribute  not  alone 
to  him  personally  but  also  In  a  way  to  all 
those  unsung  Government  workers  who  labor 
selflessly  for  the  minority  rights  which  are 
indispensable  to  a  true  democracy. 


Reopening  of  Midway  Airport  in  Chicago 
Called  a  Snccess 
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Living  Memorial 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  REIFEL 

or    SOTTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  7,  1964 

Mr     REIFEL.     Mr.     Speaker,    under 
leave'to  extend  my  remarks  I  should  like 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  an  edlterial  from 
the  August  7. 1964.  Washington  Post  con- 
cerning the   dedicaUon  of  the  Felix  b. 
Cohen  Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged  on 
the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  ReservaUon  m 
South  Dakota.    This  dedication  Is  of  spe- 
cial significance  to   all  J^^  'j,"^ Xn 
admired  this  great  friend  of  the  Indian 
people.     In  my   own   case.  Mr.  Cohen 
was  a  warm  friend  and  close  adviser  dat- 
ing back  to  the  early  1930-s.    The  editor- 
ial follows: 

LlVINC  MCMORIAL 

The  good  that  men  do  may  be  oft  interred 
with  their  bones;  but  someUmee  It  Is  remem- 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  7,  1964 

Mr  PUCINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  end  of  the  first  month  of 
commercial  airline  operations  at  Midway 
Airport  in  Chicago.  Midway  was  re- 
opened to  scheduled  carriers  on  July  5. 

I  should  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  a  very  interesting  report  on 
this  first  month  of  operation  at  Midway 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  was  written  by  that  newspapers 
highly  respected  Aviation  editor.  Mr. 
Wayne  Thomas. 

During  the  first  month  of  operation, 
United  Air  Lines,  which  Is  the  only 
scheduled  carrier  to  go  back  to  Midway 
since  ite  reopening,  flew  4,700  passengers 
between  Chicago's  Midway  Airport  and 
New  York  and  Washington. 

United  flies  the  short-runway  727  jets 
between  Midway  and  La  Guardia  Air- 
port Because  of  a  ban  on  short-runway 
commercial  jets  at  Washington  National. 
United  is  forced  to  operate  the  Chicago- 
Washington  flights  with  its  turboprop 
Viscounts. 

The  flrst  month  of  operation  at  Mid- 
way shows  great  promise  for  the  restora- 
tion of  service  at  the  airport.  But  the 
reopening  of  Midway  could  be  consider- 
ably accelerated  if  the  FAA  would  per- 
mit short-runway  jets  like  the  727  to 
operate  into  Washington  National  Air- 
port. 

The  statistics  for  the  first  30  days 
clearly  indicate  the  much  larger  volume 
of  traffic  on  the  jets. 


Mr  Speaker,  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
the  PAA  would  soon  abandon  Its  ««»: 
pletely  unjustified  detennlnaUon  that  It 
will  not  permit  jets  Into  National  until 
rmlles  International  Airport  becomes 
economically  self-sustaining. 

Every  study  shows  that  It  will  be  many 
years  before  Dulles  can  become  finan- 
cially self-sustaining.  It  Is,  In  my  judg- 
ment, literally  cruel  to  deny  thousands 
of  passengers  who  want  to  come  to 
Washington  by  jet  the  opportunity  to 
land  at  nearby  Washington  National  Alr- 

The  decision  to  bar  jets  into  Wash- 
ington National  Is  a  purely  administra- 
tive decision,  *>i„i,f 

We  have  a  right  to  be  seriously  fright- 
ened by  the  omnipotent  power  which  the 
FAA  has  taken  upon  itself  to  arbitrarily 
bar  short-runway  jets  from  National  Air- 
port and  to  compel  jet  passengers  to 
spend  almost  a  whole  hour  traveling  to 
Dulles  in  order  to  fly  jets. 

There   is   just   no   logical   reason   for 
denying  these  new  jets  the  right  to  use 

National.  ^.       .    *„^„ 

The  first  30  days  of  operation  between 
Midway  and  National  with  turboprops 
and  Midway  and  New  York  with  jets  by 
United  Air  Lines  clearly  demonstrates 
that  the  flying  pubUc  wants  to  use  jets. 
It  would  appear  to  me  further  denial  of 
jets  Into  National  runs  contrary  to  the 
public  interest  and  convenience. 

Yet  Mr.  Speaker,  the  will  of  thou- 
sands'of  people— many  deeply  involved 
in  the  affairs  of  Industry  and  govern- 
ment—Is being  thwarted  by  a  capricious 
decision  by  the  FAA  that  it  wiU  not  per- 
mit short-runway  jets  Into  National  until 
some  magic  date  when  the  bureaucrats 
are  satisfied  that  the  questionable  pur- 
pose of  Dulles  International  has  been 
fulfilled. 

This  borders  on  oligarchy  and  in  my 
judgment  Is  repugnant  to  the  basic  con- 
cept of  a  representative,  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  Mr.  Najeeb 
Halaby,  who  has  proven  himself  to  be  a 
dedicated  and  conscientious  administra- 
tor of  the  FAA,  would  reverse  this  tragic 
bar  against  the  use  of  short-runway  jets 
at  National  and  let  the  wUl  of  the  flying 
public  be  served,  particularly  since  there 
Is  no  element  of  safety  involved  in  such 
a  reversal. 

Claims  that  traffic  congestion  at  Na- 
tional does  not  permit  jets  are  com- 
pletely without  foundation  since  more 
and  more  of  the  airlines  are  dropping 
propeller-driven  aircraft  and  turning  to 
jets. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  by  the  end 
of  this  year.  American  Airlines  will  have 
no  prop-driven  aircraft  Into  National- 
Its  operation  will  be  limited  to  turbo- 
props  and  jets. 

It  Is  also  an  established  fact  that  If 
United  were  permitted  to  bring  short- 
runway  jets  Into  National,  its  volume  of 
traffic  would  be  considerably  increased 
between  Washington  and  Chicago. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Halaby  will  recognize 
the  fact  that  Chicago  is  desperately  try- 
ing to  reactivate  Midway  so  that  this 
great  midwest  metropolis,  center  of  com- 
merce and  industry  for  mid-Amenca, 
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will  have  two  airports  to  serve  it  grow- 
ing needs. 

Mr.  Halaby  can  help  this  cause  by 
permitting  short-runway  jets  Into  Na- 
tional. 

Mr.    Speaker,    the    Chicago    Tribune 
article  follows: 
Unitb)  Hattls  4,700  RiDEHs  From  Midwat 

Opcbates  at  30  Pdcent  in  First  30  Days 
(By  Wayne  Thorn  is) 

United  Air  Lines  flew  4,700  passengers 
between  Chicago's  Midway  Airport  and  New 
York  and  Washington  between  July  5  and 
August  3,  company  spokesmen  said  yesterday. 
Midway  became  the  city's  secondary  jet  ter- 
minal airport  on  July  6  when  service  was 
resumed  for  the  first  time  since  1962. 

The  load  factor  In  the  30  days  was  almost 
exactly  30  percent,  meaning  that  almost  one- 
third  of  available  seats  were  occupied  during 
the  first  30  days.  United  marketing  surveys 
had  Indicated  that  this  wiis  the  traffic  poten- 
tial for  the  period.  Unlteds  predictions  are 
that  these  loads  will  rapidly  rise  to  about  51 
percent. 

COPTER      SERVICE      ALSO      I'P 

At  the  moment  United  Is  the  only  carrier 
providing  scheduled  service  on  trunk  air 
routes  from  Midway  Chicago  Helicopter 
Airways,  the  crosstown  copter  taxi  service 
also  Is  operating  there  on  schedules  timed  to 
meet  Unlted's  trips.  The  helicopter  line  also 
has  reported  a  decided  upswing  in  traffic  dur- 
ing this  period. 

Chicago's  aviation  commissioner.  William 
E.  Downes,  Jr..  said  yesterday  he  is  "satis- 
fied- with  progress  in  traffic  at  Midway  "as 
of  now,"  He  added  that  the  city  is  negoti- 
ating with  "other  trunks"  for  more  Midway 
service. 

Downes  said  that  his  department  has  cir- 
culated a  questionnaire  iimong  all  the  trunk 
airline  operating  at  OHare  Airport  asking 
what  changes  at  Midway  they  would  seek  In 
order  to  transfer  more  flights  to  that  air- 
field. This  Is  expected  to  be  returned  to  the 
city  "within  a  few  more  days" 

Herbert  Howell,  former  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  expert  now  on  Downes  staff  has  pre- 
pared a  detailed  study  of  "exactly  what 
schedule  transfers  make  sense  for  the  indi- 
vidual trunkllnes,"  Downes  said  This  study 
is  being  printed  and  win  be  clrculiiT.<-d  to  car- 
riers. 

OTHER     LINES     MAY      MOVE 

At  city  hall  it  was  said  that  Eastern  Air 
Lines  and  Northwest  Orient  Airlines  "prnb- 
ably  will  be  among  the  next  major  carriers 
to  provide  some  Midway  services  '  Rumor 
had  It  that  E.ustern  was  most  interested  for 
Its  summer  services  U^  Georgia.  Fl'>rlda  and 
Ohio  cities.  Both  Eiustern  and  Northwest 
could  place  Lockheed  Electra  turboprop 
flights  Into  Midway  on  mutes  they  formerly 
operated  from  there 

Ozark  Airlines,  the  regional  .service  car- 
rier operating  to  the  south  and  s<iuthwe8t 
in  Illinois.  Missouri.  Indiana,  and  Arkansiis 
also  is  studying  an  early  transfer  of  some 
flights  from  O'Hare  to  Midway. 

United's  marketing  group  reported  that 
•the  Midway  traffic  to  date  has  been  totally 
businessmen  or  women"  This  group  habit- 
ually travel.s  least  in  summer  months  and 
Increases  U,s  travel  in  fall  and  winter 


Oiir  grief,  though  personal,  belongs  to  our 
NaUon.  This  tragedy  la  not  private.  It  U 
part  of  the  public  conscience  of  our  coun- 
try. 
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The  Public  Conscience 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NFW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  7.  1964 
Mr    RYAN  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speak- 


er— 


These  were  the  words  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Groodman  less  than  9  hours 
after  they  were  Informed  by  the  White 
House  that  their  son  Andrew  was  mur- 
dered In  Mississippi.  The  country  owes 
a  debt  not  only  to  the  three  courageous 
younp:  men  who  died  for  their  dedica- 
tion to  democracy  but  also  to  the  Good- 
mans who  In  their  grief  called  upon  the 
Nation  to  fulfill  the  dream  of  equality 
held  so  dear  by  their  son.  The  New 
York  Post  on  August  6.  1964.  published 
an  article  by  Fern  Marja  Eckman  which 
captures    the    eloquence,    courage    and 

dedication  of  two  wonderful  Americans 

Carolyn  and  Robert  Goodman 

The  article  follows : 
(From    the    New    York    (N.Y  i    Post,    Aug     6 

1964] 

Epitaph  for  Three— A  Fathers  Vow     We'll 

Fi(;mt  On 

(By  Fern  MarJa  Eckman) 

N..I    quite   9    hours   after   a    telephone   call 

from  the  White  House  had  stripped  them  of 

their  \^t  shre<l  of  hope.  Andrew  Goodman's 

parents    filed    quietly    through    their    living 

room,  moving  down  the  path  made  for  them 

through  the  massed  ranks  of  newspaper.  TV. 

and  radio  men 

The  occasion  was  a  press  conference  But 
it  was  more  than  that  It  was,  In  a  real 
sense,  a  memorial  service  for  tliree  boys  dead 
on  the  Mississippi  front. 

Before  a  coffee  table  thickly  festooned  with 
wires,  its  marble  surface  almost  concealed 
by  a  forest  of  microphones.  Rot>ert  and 
Carolyn  Goodman  seated  themselves  on  their 
sofa,  side  by  side,  and  the  hot.  white  lights 
beat  down  upon  them. 

Since  June  21,  when  their  .son  disappeared 
at  the  beginning  of  his  civil  right*  mission, 
the  Gofxlmans  must  have  shed  many  tears, 
and  undoubtedly  would  shed  more  But  now 
they    were    dry-eyed  For    Andrew,    20    a 

Queens  College  junior  who  probably  did  not 
survive  his  first  24  hours  on  Mississippi's 
alien  soil,  the  couple  had  managed  to  muster 
up  a  composure  that  was  its  own  kind  of 
monument. 

His  voice  controlled,  wavering  a  little  from 
time  to  time.  Robert  Goodman,  50.  a  small 
man  in  a  black  suit,  read  ali)\id  the  one-page 
prepared  statement 

"Hope,  slim  though  it  wius,  has  passed  away 
and  a  painful  certainty  has  come,"  he  said 
"Our  grief,  though  personal,  belongs  to  our 
Nation.  This  tragedy  Is  not  private.  It  is 
part  of  the  public  conscience  of  our  coun- 
try." 

His  wife,  a  slight  woman  in  black,  her  face 
pallid,  her  neatly  coiffed  head  held  high, 
stared  straight  ahead,  her  brown  eyes  wide 
and  unseeing. 

"Throughout  our  history.'  .said  Robert 
Goodman,  "countless  Americans  have  died 
In  the  continuing  struggle  for  equality.  We 
shall  continue  to  work  for  this  gfxil  and  we 
fervently  hope  that  Americans  so  engaged 
will  be  aided  and  protected  in  UUs  noble  mis- 
sion. 

"For  ourselves,  we  wish  to  express  our  pride 
in  our  son's  commitment"  here  he  faltered 
and  with  his  left  hand  reached  down  and 
elapsed  his  wife's,  pressing  It  tight,  so  that 
her  fingers  whitened— "and  that  of  his  com- 
panions now  dead,  and  that  of  his  com- 
panions now  alive,  now  in  Mississippi,  acting 
each  hour  to  express  those  truths  that  are 
self-evident." 

When  he  had  finished,  he  bowed  his  head 
and  drew  a  deep  breath.  There  was  a  brief 
Interval  of  solemn  silence  TTien.  reluct- 
antly, a  reporter  asked  Mrs  Goodman  If  she 
had  any  message  for  other  vuung  people  en 
route  to  Mississippi. 


"They  will  go."  she  said  clearly  •The* 
have  my  heart -and  much  strength  ani 
bravery."  " 

A  few  moments  later,  she  voiced  what 
amounted  to  a  credo  for  herself,  her  husband 
and  their  two  remaining  sons.  Jonathan  23 
and  David,  almost  18:  "We  will  continue  t<i 
live,"  she  said,  "as  we  have  lived  all  these 
years,  believing  In  the  values  Andy  held 
dear  •   •   •    ••  '    "'''<> 

Then  the  Goodmans  rose  to  leave  But  the 
men  and  the  women  who  had  come  U)  hear 
them  now  advanced  to  shake  hands  and 
murmur  condolences.  "You've  all  been 
wonderful   to  us."  said  Robert  Goodman 

Gradually,  the  tide  of  Invaders  retreated 
In  the  apartment  at  161  West  86th  Street 
filled  with  paintings,  with  books,  with  sculp' 
ture,  with  plants,  with  all  the  symbols  of 
awareness  and  appreciation  that  had  shaped 
Andy's  life,  Robert  and  Carolyn  Goldman 
were  left  to  mourn  with  friends  the  death  of 
a  son. 


CSC  Commissioner  Andolsek  Offers  Ad- 
▼ke  to  Federal  GoYernment  Execn- 
tives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


'  HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

OF    MIirKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  7.  1964 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dear 
personal  friend,  longtime  associat-e.  and 
former  administrative  assistant,  L.  J 
AndoLsek.  now  Commissioner  and  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, has  published  an  article  in  the  July- 
September  1964  issue  of  the  Civil  Service 
Journal  offering  sound  advice  to  people 
in  management  positions  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

Commissioner  Andolsek's  28  yeais  of 
Government  service  in  both  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  and  his  ad- 
ministrative experience  in  the  military 
give  him  unexcelled  qualification  to 
speak  on  this  important  subject  of  lines 
of  communication  in  the  Federal  service. 
Commissioner  Andolsek's  good  advice  to 
Federal  Government  management  and 
employees  is  down  to  earth,  straight  for- 
ward, and  eminently  sensible.  I  com- 
mend Mr  Andolsek's  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  seek  a  better  understand- 
lus  of  our  Federal  Government  and  who 
.St live  to  improve  its  efTectivene.s.s; 

Stop.  Speak,  and  Listen 
(By  L.  J.  Andolsek,  Commissioner.  Us  Civil 
Service  Commi.ssion ) 
Communications  failure  somctimos  seems 
a  commonplace  in  the  Federal  service  a 
costly  commonplace  we  cannot  afford  Too 
frequently  we  fail  to  communlcat.e  effec- 
tively with  our  internal  publics,  with  organi- 
zations representing  our  employees  and  with 
Important  external  publics.  And  the  clog- 
ging of  communications  channels  is  costing 
us  heavily  In  terms  of  efficiency  and  eronomy 
in  Government  operations 

This  Is  an  unsettling  Impression  I  have 
drawn  from  observations  in  Washington  and 
various  centers  of  Federal  employment 
throughout  the  country  during  my  first  year 
as  a  Civil  Service  Commissioner 

I  hope  to  convince  you,  by  examples  of 
incomplete  communications  I  have  seen  that 
these  are  problems  everyone  with  manage- 
ment responsibilities  should  be  on  guard 
against.      And    I    would    offer    some    candid 
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„♦-  on  Why  we  have  tiiem.  some 
r^rtTeart^  v^ew.  on  bow  tixey  hurt  us. 
"iTs'^^commonsense  suggestions  on  how 

"  U?»  iS'tSr^t  the  Kinds  Of  communl- 

Mnn  collapse  that  cause  me  concern— 
"^i    have    s^n    situation,    where    Pe'-sonne 
orkers  sUn  do  not  clearly  understand  that 
their  job  U  solely  to  help  top  management 
^nuire  develop,  and  reUln  the  best  possible 
Sin  ■  ?e60ur?es   to   achieve   management's 
S^on       somehow    they    haven't    got    the 
woM  that  the  personnel  function  shou  d  be 
!^sslon   oriented   and   mission   supportlng- 
^Tnt  otDerated  In  a  vacuum  for  its  own  sake. 
°?ha^e  t^ked  to  employees  who  were  only 
vacuely  aware  of  the  Federal   merit  promo- 
tlm    proS^.   now   In    its  sixth    year.     They 
did  n'^t  know,  for  example,  how  a  vacancy 
fn  their  office,  shop,  or  laboratory  would  be 
fluS  under  the  present  promotion  system. 
A  Vecent  commission  study  of  the   program 
iowed  that  while  a  majority  of  employees 
c^nTacted    during    Commission     lnf,P«<=tlons 
^,d  some  knowledge  of  the  promotion  plan 
which    applies    to    positions    to    which    they 
might  MpTre.  a  significant  number  dld^  not^ 
5i  a  result  of  our  findings,  we  have  begun  a 
Jfgorous  action  program   to  see   that   agen- 
cies  gain   broad   management-employee   un- 
derstanding and  support  of  the  program. 

rS^e  seen  the  puzzlement  on  the  faces  of 
employee,  who  want  to  know  something  they 

hTv^e  a  right  to  "^-"r  ^'^'^^^^^^l^^^h^^"^ 
and  simply  cannot  find  out.  So  they  ask 
me  and  because  of  my  connection  ^^th  the 
commission  they  are  Innocently  confident 
that  I  can  answer  all  their  questions. 

HowevTr.  more  often  than  not  their  ques- 
tion concern  such  things  as  working  condi- 
tions, hour,  of  work,  promotion  Procedur^ 
and  grievance  systems.     They  are  questions 
I  clnnot  anirwer  because  they  relate  to  work- 
site    BltuaUons     and     subjects     covered     by 
awncy  or  iMtallatlon  rules.     They  are  ques- 
S  which  rf^ould  be  answered  by  their  per- 
son"e7  officer    or   supervisors    t>eca-e  ^^f  ^ 
are  their  rules,  and  they  are  on  the  scene^ 
I  have  talked  to  many  hard  working  em- 
ployees wbo-two  and  a  half  years  alter  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10988— still  do  not  understand 
the  new  ground  rules  about  employee-man- 

"'Zrl^J^l^T^'^^^  also  seen  situations 
where' management  also  seemed  "ot  to  have 
gotten  the  word-to  be  oool  toward  employee 
Srganl«tlon.  even  In  the  face  of  a  strongly 
worded  headquarters  policy  statement  to  the 

*^The*^^tIie  representatives  of  employee 
groupe— I  hare  met  wltii  some  who  stlU  don  t 
dlstl^lsh  between  the  rights  of  consulta- 
tion aid  negotiation  under  the  program,  and 
oS^ho^sUt  in  bllevlng  that  «jey  ^. 
entlUed  to  negotiate  in  are«i  that  the  Ex- 
ecuUve  order  defines  as  not  negotiable. 

But  thl.  to  only  one  area  of  many  where 
faulty  oommunlcatlons  cause  mls^nder. 
sundlng  on  the  part  of  management  Itself, 
emoloyeee.  and  the  public. 

one  of  the  most  striking  situations  was 
that  of  a  top  administrator  who.  2»A  years 
after  the  Presidential  policy  on  equal  oppor- 
tunltfhKd  been  announced,  ^o^^d  many  of 
his  field  managers  stlU  standing  on  the  dime 
and  had  to  read  them  the  rtot  act. 

I  remember  the  case  of  a  a^«™°^^"^  ^^- 

search  scientist  who  reelgned  ^^^^^^«  .^^^^ 

not    wish    to    assume    any    administrative 

SStleT^he  had  been  given  the  understanding 

t^t  he  could   not  advance   higher  on   the 

salary  ladder  If  hi-  assignment  called  only 

for  rewarch  work.  ,     .     ».       „# 

And  there  Is  the  most  r«5ent  iU««t^»"o°  °' 

Preeldent  Johnson-.  caU  '"  ,P™*:^^,,;S2 

economy    In   Oovermnent   »'«^K  ,f*^f^. 

into  a  "freeM-  or  hlrto«-«  public  mtocon- 

ceptlon  stUl  playing  havoc  with  our  campus 

recruitment  efforts. 

Pallure.  to  communicate  wl«^^«^«  P"^^ 
at  large  are  legion.     Tor  example,  there  Is  tlie 
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outmoded  "army  of  clerk."  Image  the  Publlc 
t»ntmue.  to  hold  in  an  era  when  the  clvU 
servloe  has  beccxne  a  corps  of  skUled  special- 
ists making  their  mark  In  areas  ranging  f  rona 
astronomy  to  Dooiogy.  The  public's  lack  of 
knowledge  of  thl.  new  clvU  service  and  Its 
persistence  In  holding  to  damaging  stereo- 
lype.  hinder  quality  recruitment  and  add  to 

^*Vh^  few  examples  of  situations  I  have 
seen  should  serve  to  explain  my  concern  and 
why  I  think  you  should  be  concerned 

NOW  let's  look  at  the  three  principal  pub- 
lics I  Identified  earUer.  discuss  why  effective 
communication  with  them  U  vital,  and  con- 
BldeTa  few  fundamental  ways  we  can  close 
the  gaps  m  communication  with  them. 

COMMTJNTCATION  WTTH  EMPLOYEES 

In  setting  out  a  short  summary  oi  why 
effective  communication  with  employees 
must  be  a  primary  concern  of  everyone  In 
Sie  management  line.  I  will  put  it  In  the 
«i molest  terms  of  what's  In  it  for  you. 

Evi^ythtnryou  seek  to  accomplish  as  a 
manager  depends  on  people.  Internal  corn- 
munTcatlons  should  be  calculated  to  cement 
Tbond  of  confidence  and  understanding  be- 
tween management  and  employees  so  that 
the  organization's  full  potential  and  total  ef- 
fort is  directed  at  getting  the  Job  fone.  A 
treasure  of  free  will  of  employees  is  Involved. 
SuTng  their  full  cooperation  is  voluntary^ 
so  the  degree  of  efficiency  an  organization 
ttta^r^  de^nds  In  part  on  how  wlUlngly 
workers  contribute  their  capabilities 

Therefore,  you  need   to  g^ve  employees   a 
clear  understanding  of  the  what  and  why  of 
organizational  goals,  how  they  relate  to  the 
worker,  what  the  stakes  for  the  work  force 
are     and    how    employee    performance    and 
pro'gress  are  measuring  up  to  requirements. 
Their  response  will  depend  in  large  part  on 
what  you  communicate  and  how.     Commu- 
nication is  the  vital  factor  In  achieving  high 
employee  morale  and  motivation,  lower  ab- 
L^^eeLm  and  turnover,  and  ^^^-^er  produc- 
tivity      Effective    communication    can   Bpeii 
the  difference  between  a  tight  ship  and  one 
drifting  aimlessly  on  a  sea  of   uncertainty. 
It  can  be  the  make-or-break  factor  In  meet- 
ing the  President's  expectations  of  Improved 
management  and  greater  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy In  Federal  operations. 

we  should  also  recognize  the  dual  role  of 
employees  in  our  communications  complex. 
They  are  not  only  our  most  Important  public, 
they  are  also  a  main  channel  of  communica- 
tions to  our  other  vital  publics.  _^„„,,,„ 
Now  I  know  that  every  manager  recognizes 
the   importance  of  and  has  set  up  systems 
for    employee-management    communication. 
but  I  wonder  If  enough  attention  has  been 
given  to  what  Is  understood.     This  Is  what 
really  counts.  . 
Tci  management  has  to  set  the  tone  and 
assure  the  means  for  facilitating  a  constant 
flow  of  information  vertically  and  horizon- 
tally—top  to   bottom,    bottom    to   top.   and 
across  organlzaUonal  lines.    It  must  Impress 
upon   subordinate   management   levels   that 
the  free  flow  of  information— keeping  chan- 
nels of  communication  open— Is  an  essential, 
everyday  part  of   the  management  process. 
And  It  rfiould  Insist  that  these  principles  are 

^'^^flm  a  good  enough  student  of  human 
nature  to  know  that  It  takes  more  than  a 
rtatement  of  alms,  and  more  than  a  preecrlp- 
tlon  for  action.  If  thOM  alms  are  to  be  met. 
It  takes  consistent  foUowthrough  action  and 
attention  by  top  management  to  make  sure 
that  everyone  down  the  line  gets  the  word. 
The  proper  tone  Is  established  through 
proper  atUtudes  that  must  be  evident  at  aU 

*^  flr«t  attitude  U  that  ol  onene8»-*n 
attitude  that  Uxb  organl»tton  Is  not  solely 
or  even  prlmartly  centered  around  the  higher 
ech^tonTtiimt  to  every  single  person  on  the 
^SSr^d  that  everyone  to  Important  to 
team'work  and  mtoslon  achievement. 


The  second  to  an  attitude  of  caring— hon- 
eJS^Sg  about  employees'  problems. 
Sowtii  and  development,  achievement,  rec- 
Bgnltion.  and  work,  satisfactions. 

The  third  to  an  attitude  of  sharing.  Man- 
agement tends  to  keep  too  much  If  o"^**,  °^ 
^  employees,  both  Intentionally  and  vm- 
intentionally.  UnwllUngness  toshare  to  best 
characterized  by  tiie  tlghtUpped  defensive 
attitude  of  "Who  has  a  right  to  know?  I 
suppose  that.  In  any  given  situation,  very  few 
people  would  have  the  right  to  »^ow.  On  ^e 
^er  hand,  perhaps  everyone  ahouadknow. 
When  we  are  not  sure  we  should  communi- 
cate to  the  largest  number. 

If  all  organization  communications  were 
planned  on  this  premise,  I  am  sure  a  much 
higher  level  of  understanding  would  extot 
tl^oughout  the  structure.  And  I  am  also 
sure  there  would  soon  exist  an  espr"  de 
corps  that  would  give  the  Marines  a  run 
for  their  honors. 

The  companion  of  what  you  say  is  how 
vou  say  it.  Here  again,  attitude  to  Impor- 
tant and  I  shall  call  thto  fourth  attitude 
that  of  bonding.  A  transmission  of  mean- 
ing can  help  weld  a  proper  bond  between 
the  speaker  and  the  Itotener.  1?^e  most  ef- 
fective communicators  approach  their  au- 
diences with  an  attitude  like  thto: 

•I  will  always  try  to  speak  to  you  as  if  I 
were   on  the   listening   end  rather  than  the 
talking  end.    I  wUl  always  make  a  conscious 
effort   to   word  my   communication  in  rela- 
tion to  your  conditioning,  your  experience. 
your    interests,    your   capablUties.   and   your 
needs.     Thto  wUl  help  you  Identify  yourself 
with  what  I  am  saying.    Further.  I  will  spealc 
in    clear    and    simple    terms,    conscious    of 
avoiding    words,    phrases.    Inflections^ven 
gestures— that  may  suggest  what  I  do  not 
intend  to  suggest,  and  I  will  repeat  what  I 
am  saying  as  necessary  until  you  give  me  to 
understand  that  you  understand." 

The  fifth  attitude  to  that  of  truthfulness. 
What  to  communicated  must  have  integrity 
and  bellevablllty— or  It  would  be  better  to 
communicate  nothing  at  all.    If  few  promo- 
tions are  being  made  because  of  a  critical 
shortage  of  funds,  we  ShovUd  say  so.  rather 
than  leave  room  for  employees  to  think  we 
have  forgotten  them  or  decided  that  few  of 
them    are    qualified    to    assume    greater    re- 
sponsibilities.    Tell  them  the  whole  story— 
that  It  to.  hopefully,  a  temporary  situation, 
and   that   to   the    extent   possible   vacancies 
will  be  filled  by  promotion  or  reassignment 
rather  than  outside  hiring.    Tell  them  these 
things  If  they  are  true.     And  whatever  you 
tell  them,  make  sure  that  later  actions  don  t 
give  the  He  to  your  best  Intentions. 

Ways    of    conmaunlcatlng    up.    down,    and 
sideways  are  abundant  In  any  OTganlzation. 
Too  often  we  rely  too  heavily  on  our  agency 
house  organ,  bulletin  boards,  and  maimge- 
ment  letters.     Since  we  utilize  these  chan- 
nels and  feel  they  are  operating  smoothly, 
we  tend  to  think  we  have  fulfilled  our  com- 
munication   responsibilities    to    employees. 
These  are  vitally  Important  media  of  com- 
munication, but  they  are  only  three  of  many. 
Actually  our  array  of  communication  chan- 
neto   ranges  from   our    «-lentatlon   prograrn 
and  policy  statement,  to  news  releases  and 
exit   interviews— with  such  things  as  man- 
uato     handbooks,    supervisory    relationships, 
and '  tralrxlng   programs    sandwiched    In    be- 
tween. 

COMMUNICATION     WTTH     ORGANIZATIONS 

Executive  Order  No.  10988  makes  it  a  mat- 
ter Of  public  poUcy  that  management  must 
demonstrate  an  "affirmative  wlUliigness  to 
cooperate  with  recognized  organizations  of 
Federal  employees.  It  to  the  duty  of  man- 
ager, to  put  tUto  policy  into  practice.  The 
Sjential  ingredient  In  employee-manage- 
ment cooperation  to  communications. 

The  Presidential  order  offlclaUy  gave  orga- 
nizations of  Mnployeo.  a  mean,  of  wwurlng  a 
positive  voice  to  the  rtiaptag  of  personnel 
policies  and  worktog  condition..    Some  740.- 
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000  employees  are  now  covered  by  exclusive 
recognition  agreements  giving  employee 
organizations  the  right  to  enter  collecUve 
negotiations  with  management  In  behalf  of 
all  employees  In  the  bargaining  unit — 
whether  they  are  members  of  the  employee 
organization  or  not. 

Despite  the  impressive  number  of  cases  In 
which  unions  have  won  exclusive  or  formal 
recognition,  it  Is  surprising  how  little 
change  In  relationships  there  has  been  In 
some  organizations  "Affirmative  willing- 
ness' remains  a  phrase  in  many  places. 
Many  managers  persist  In  protecting  man- 
agement "prerogatives."  while  some  union 
representatives  refuse  to  recognize  Ihat  any 
remain  under  the  new  order 

It  should  be  clear  that  neither  position  is 
defensible,  for  there  can  be  no  profit  for  man- 
agement or  unions  in  "doing  business  at  the 
same  old  stand."  And  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  management  can  be  the  biggest 
benefactor  of  a  conscience  effort  to  improve 
the  climate  and  substance  of  ernployee-nian- 
agement  cooperation 

Since  these  organizati(jns  represent  em- 
ployees. It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they 
reflect  employee  views  If  they  express  dis- 
satisfaction, It  Is  likely  they  are  only  giving 
voice  to  grievances  on  the  part  of  the  work 
force.  If  their  representations  serve  to  bring 
a  correctable  condition  to  management's  at- 
tention, It  Is  In  management's  best  Interest 
to  remedy  the  situation  as  equity  and  the 
public  Interest  indicate. 

If  this  cooperative  process  can  remove  one 
impediment  to  efficiency,  clear  up  a  com- 
munication collapse,  make  employees  and 
their  representatives  feel  they  have  made 
management  see  the  light — everybody  wins. 
Without  trying  to  prescribe  a  program  for 
Improved  communication  with  employee 
organizations,  I  would  pose  a  few  questions 
Just  as  thought  starters  suggestive  of  actions 
you  might  want  to  consider. 

■When  did  you  last  Invite  representatives 
of  employee  organizations  In  for  a  briefing, 
to  discuss  a  problem,  or  Just  to  learn  what 
currently  concerns  your  workers'' 

E>o  you  provide  a  place  of  honor  for  lead- 
ers of  employee  groups  at  awards  ceremonies. 
anniversary  observances,  or  in  connection 
with  visits  of  VIPs? 

Did  your  house  organ  report  on  the  grant- 
ing of  exclusive  recognition  to  an  employee 
organization?  Feature  a  picture  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  agreement?  Publicize  principal 
points  of  the  agreement? 

Do  you  really  consult  employee  groups  on 
contemplated  changes  In  working  condi- 
tions— or  call  in  employee  leaders  only  after 
you  have  definitely  decided  what  changes  to 
make? 

Objective  answers  to  such  questions,  and 
decisions  to  demonstrate  "affirmative  will- 
ingness" to  cooperate,  could  make  a  big  dif- 
ference in  relationships — with  big  dividends 
for  management  and  employees. 

COMMUNICATION     WrTH     EXTERNAL     PU3LICS 

■While  the  problem  of  communication  with 
internal  publics  often  is  a  case  of  "every- 
body talking,  nobody  listening,"  the  prin- 
cipal problem  In  communicating  with  ex- 
ternal publics  more  often  Is  caused  by  a 
failure  to  speak.  Federal  managers  certainly 
are  far  more  public  relations  conscious  than 
was  the  case  a  few  years  ago,  but  many  of 
MB  still  have  a  way  to  travel  toward  fulfilling 
our  responsibility  for  stewardship  reporting 
to  our  stockholders — the  American  people. 

We  need  to  give  more  than  lipaervlce  to 
the  truth  that  an  Informed  citizenry  Is  the 
strength  of  representative  government,  and 
to  assure  that  our  subordinates  are  ever 
mindful  that  effective  operation  of  our  pro- 
grams depends  on  public  understanding  and 
support. 

Since  the  great  majority  of  Federal  busi- 
ness Is  done  in  hundreds  of  localities 
throughout  the  country,  where  our  installa- 


tions may  be  mainstays  of  the  local  economy, 
we  need  to  accept  the  fact  that  OoTenunent 
establishments — like  their  IndUBtrl&l  cous- 
ins— have  certain  responslbUiUee  of  "corpo- 
rate citizenship"  in  their  communltlea. 

It  U  a  truism  that  the  things  we  do  worst 
become  best  known,  the  things  we  do  best 
least  known.  But  this  situation  could  be 
reversed  In  time  If  we  consciously  sought  to 
conununlcate  the  facts  about  our  strong 
points  to  our  publics.  However,  we  need  to 
remember,  too,  that  propaganda  won't  do  the 
trick.  Rather,  we  need  to  work  to  eliminate 
what  represents  "our  worst"  so  that  these 
faults  won't  continue  to  plague  us. 

We  need  to  keep  always  In  mind  that  our 
actions  sometimes  communicate  more  clearly 
than  our  words  a  discourteous  clerk,  point- 
less transfers  of  telephone  calls,  delays  In 
answering  our  mall  (and  failure  to  answer 
questions  in  our  correspondence) ,  refusing  to 
rid  ourselves  of  senseless  redtape  and  time- 
honored  but  outmoded  ways  of  working  and 
thinking.  We  need  constantly  to  examine 
our  operations  where  they  touch  the  public 
and  be  always  alert  to  Irritantjs  that  can  and 
should  be  eliminated.  We  need,  in  short,  to 
live   rlght^~and   tell  our   publics  about  It. 

The  benefits  of  consistent  management  at- 
tention to  these  Important  areas  of  com- 
munications can  be  the  building  of  a  bank  of 
public  good  will  and  undersUindlng^and 
public  support  when  we  need  it. 

If  I  have  painted  a  picture  of  widespread 
confusion  in  our  communication  complex,  I 
want    U)   conclude   by  saying   that   the   illus- 
trations I  have   rtted  are  exceptions,  rather 
than  the  rule.     I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
Government  Is  a  modern  Tower  of  Babel,  for 
it   is   not.      But  our   bigness  and   complexity 
do   rnake  communication   more   difficult  and 
magnify  even  the  few  failures  I  have  cited. 
By  and   large,   I  believe  Federal  managers 
are  sensitive  to   the   Importance  of  effective 
communications  with  their  internal  and  ex- 
ternal  publics      And   for  the  most  part  the 
systems  they  have  established  for  good  com- 
munications seem  to  be  working  well.    If  my 
emphasis  on  examples  of  communication  col- 
lapse   seems    contradictory,    It    Is    because    I 
believe  that  anything  short  of  perfection  in 
this  vlUl  area  merits  management  attention. 
I  am  convinced  that  every  manhour  we  de- 
vote   to    assuring    effective    communications 
with    employees,   employee   groups,   and    our 
external    publics    will    pay    for    Itself    many 
times  over   In  Increased  efBclency,  economy, 
productivity,  and  public  cooperation. 
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demonstrates  tiiat  violence  Is   not  ttm 
road  to  Justice  and  equality. 

Mrs.  Goldblatt's  penetrating  poem  fol-  • 
lows: 

Rack  Riot 
(By  Eva  Adele  Goldblatt) 

Blood  bursts  forth — trickling  down-out-and 

around. 
The  face  twitching  in  a  paroxysm  of  heat— . 

the  heat  of  blind  rage. 
The  eyes  dart  in.  out — around  and  around. 
Sounds  splash   out  from  mouths — noises  of 

the  dark — 
Hatred  masters  all. 

Body  against  body;    blood  against  blood 
Hot  sticky  pavement  cradles  death! 
And  then— the  thick,  thick  silence- quiet  — 
The  rage  is  spent. 
That's  all. 

And  nothing  done,  but  hurt. 
And  then      another  day 
And  then? 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U  S 
Code,   title  44,  sec     140.  p.   1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Hoxise 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US    Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


Race  Riot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  n^LiNou 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Aucnist  7.  1964 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Eva  Adele  Goldblatt.  a  most  promising 
Chicago  poet,  has  captured  the  mood 
and  the  futility  of  racial  demonstrations 
in  her  stirring  poem  which  I  should  like 
to  Include  In  the  Congressional  Record 
today. 

It  is  inspiring  to  see  people  like  Mrs. 
Goldblatt  keep  alive  the  stately  art  of 
poetry. 

Mrs.  Goldblatt's  poem  "Race  Riot" 
catches  the  mood  in  a  manner  that,  I 
hope,  will  convey  to  those  who  would 
take  the  law  Into  their  own  hands  the 
despair  and  futility  of  their  effort.  This 
excellent  poem  by  Mrs.  Goldblatt  surely 


GOVERNMENT   PUBLICATIONS    FOR   SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  36.  DC.  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized    bookdealers    and    quantity   pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shaU   not   inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the    Government.      The    Superintendent    of 
Documents    shall    prescribe    the    terms    and 
condlUons   under   which   he   may   authorize 
the    resale    of   Government    publications    by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ermnent  publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government    (U.S.    Code,    title   44,    sec     72a 
Supp    2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Conckxssional  Record  . 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyea  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  Bubscrlptlons  to  the 
RxcosD  at  •1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pagea  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Oongreas  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Rkcoro  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 
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Reapp«rtioiiinent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

aw  OHIO 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVKS 

Saturday.  Aufrust  8. 1964 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
and  more  newspaper  editors  are  express- 
ing deep  concern  over  the  alarming  con- 
ditions which  may  result  from  the  series 
of  Supreme  Court  decisions  nullifying 
provisions  of  State  constitutions  which 
authorize  apportionment  of  one  house 
of  the  legislature  on  a  basis  or  method 
other  than  population  alone. 

The  Wapakoneta  Dally  News  of  August 
6.  1964,  carried  an  enlightening  editorial 
on    this    most    Important    question.    It 
spells  out  by  understandable  examples 
Just  what  will  happen  In  Ohio  If  the  de- 
cisions are  left  to  stand. 
The  editorial  follows : 
(From  the  Wapakoneta   (Ohio)   Dally  News, 
Aug.  6.  1964] 
Rkapportionment 
Here's  how  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  opin- 
ion in   reappoFtlonment  caaes  would   effect 
Ohio's  Hou«e  of  Representatives   and,  more 
to  the  point.  Auglaize  County. 

Since  1903  the  Hanna  amendment  to  the 
Ohio  constitution  provided  that  each  county 
be  entitled  to  one  seat  In  the  Ohio  House. 
The  Supreme  Court's  decision  has  ruled 
that  this  amendment  is  unconstltutloni 
It  deprives  the  State  of  the  right  to  dlvldayfts 
leglslatvu-es  Into  two  houses  of  duri^ent 
composition.  A  legislature  may  haVc  two 
houses  of  different  size,  but  the  districts 
must  be  drawn  In  the  same  manner,  purely 
on  the  bfisla  of  equal  numbers  of  people  In 
each  district. 

In  handing  down  its  decision,  the  Supreme 
Court  stated  "Legislators  represent  people, 
not  trees,  or  acres.  Legislators  are  elected 
by  voters,  not  farms  or  cities  or  economic 
Interests."  The  Indianapolis  Star,  in  com- 
menting on  this  portion  of  the  decision,  said 
**It  Is  pure  eyewash,  absolute  nonesense." 

The  Star  goes  on:  "The  Court  deals  with 
people  as  with  a  sack  of  marbles.  They  are 
to  be  rolled  out  on  a  table  top  and  divided 
into  equal  piles." 

AUGLACEZ,    LOGAN.    CHAMPAIGN    COUNTIES 

As  It  Is  now,  under  the  Hanna  amendment, 
Auglaize  County  has  one  State  representa- 
tive In  the  house.  Under  the  reappwrtlon- 
ment  provision,  Auglaize  County  would  prob- 
ably be  lumped  In  with  Logan  and  Cham- 
paign Coxintles  with  one  elected  official  repre- 
sentlnig  the  three  counties. 

Other  area  counties  to  be  affected  are 
Paulding,  Putnam.  Van  Wert,  and  Mercer 
which  would  be  In  one  district  and  Darke, 
Shelby,  and  Preble.  Allen  County  would 
not  be  affected. 

John  S.  Knight,  editor  of  the  Knight 
group  of  newspapers,  said  In  a  column  re- 
cently: "In  theory  the  "one  person,  one  vote' 
principle  sounds  Uke  an  unchallengeable 
truism.  But  given  effect.  It  means  that  the 
greatly    Increased    representation    from    oiu- 
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Uurge  clUes  m^y  dominate  State  leglslaturM 
to  the  detriment  of  the  State  as  a  whole." 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  last  week 
began  hearings  on  •  constitutional  amend- 
ment propoeed  by  Representative  WIujam 
McCnLLocH.  Its  purpose  Is  to  restore  to  the 
States  a  right  that  had  remained  unchanged 
untU  last  June  16 — the  right  of  the  State* 
to  use  a  bfisls  other  than  population  in 
apportioning  membership  of  one  house  of 
their  State  legislatures. 

All  that  Representative  McCclloch's  pro- 
posed amendment  would  do  Is  to  make  It 
clear  that  "nothing  In  the  constitution  •  •  • 
shall  prohibit  a  State  •  •  •  from  appor- 
tioning the  membership  of  one  house  of  Its 
legislature  on  factors  other  than  population, 
if  the  citizens  of  the  State  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  upon  the  apportionment." 

WASK    BODIES 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader  stated 
editorially  that  "Constituencies  are  not 
formed  of  so  many  warm  bodies;  they  are 
formed  of  Ideas,  of  ambitions,  of  vital  group 
concerns.  Commonsense  demands  as  well 
that  certain  facts  of  geography  must  be  given 
some  respect,  and  that  every  local  Interest 
must  not  be  sacrlflced  before  the  urban 
throne  of  King  Numbers." 

The  hoiise  now  has  135  representatives, 
one  for  each  county  plus  greater  representa- 
tion in  the  large  cities.  Cleveland  has  17 
and  under  the  reapportionment  proposal 
could  have  from  25  to  28.  However,  your 
small  population  counties  would  loee  out 
and  the  total  number  of  representatives  In 
the  hoiifiejvould  fall  from  135  to  101  to  106, 
wlth,=*«Bstrength  lying  In  the  population 
cejtfe^. 

Igness  Is  not  an  unblessed  virtue  nor  is 

lallness  a  fault.  Centralization  of  author- 
ity, whether  in  Federal  or  State  Govern- 
ments, can  lead  to  despotism. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  told  the  people  of 
Ohio  that  they  must  reapportion  their  dis- 
tricts In  the  house  of  representatives  on  a 
population  basis. 

Representative  McCulloch's  propoeed 
constitutional  amendment  would  give  all  the 
States  the  right  to  apportion  one  or  both 
houses  of  their  legislatures  on  a  basis  other 
than  on  population  alone. 

We  heartily  endorse  this  amendment 
which  gives  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
self-determination  In  deciding  this  Issue. 


Hon.  William  H.  Avery,  Republican  Candi- 
date for  Governor  of  Kansas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  8.  1964 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  and  well-liked  colleague. 
Bill  Avkry,  has  won  the  Republican 
nomination  for  Governor  of  Kansas.  He 
was  selected  by  the  Republican  voters  of 
his  home  State  from  a  field  of  eight,  to 
carry  the  Republican  banner  in  Kansas 
in  November. 


Bill  Avkrt  has  been  known  through- 
out his  decade  of  service  here  In  the  Con- 
greas  as  a  courageous,  responsible  legis- 
lator and  political  leader.  He  has  served 
with  great  distinction  on  a  number  of 
great  committees:  Veterans  Affairs  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  Select 
on  Small  Business,  and  of  course  on  the 
powerful  and  prestigious  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Always  a  strong  partisan,  he  has 
gained  primary  recognition  as  an  Intel- 
ligent and  responsible  national  legislator 
above  all,  and  as  a  fighter— and  an  effec- 
tive one — for  the  vital  interests  of  Kan- 
sas and  the  midcontinent  area  of 
America. 

Kansans  are  indeed  fortunate  to  be 
able  to  look  forward  to  having  Bill 
Avery  for  their  chief  executive.  His  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Congress  join  with 
me,  I  know,  in  wishing  him  well  and  in 
extending  to  him  our  most  enthusiastic 
congratulations  upon  his  nomination. 

The  Kansas  City  Times  of  Thursday, 
August  6,  has  an  editorial  on  the  Kansas 
gubernatorial  nominees,  which  I  include 
at  this  point: 

Kansas  CANDniATKS  Aas  Expekienced  Men 
Kansas  voters  Tuesday  selected  two  capable 
men  with  established  records  of  public  serv- 
ice to  head  their  parties  In  the  November 
campaign  for  the  governorship.  Tliey  did 
so  despite  the  confusion  and  perplexity  of 
having  to  choose  from  among  14  candidates. 
Whatever  the  outcome  In  November,  the 
recorcls  Indicate  that  State  government  will 
be  In  respKsnslble  hands. 

Republicans  nominated  RepresenUtlve 
William  H.  Avert,  a  farmer  and  stockman 
with  a  background  of  two  terms  In  the  State 
legislature  and  five  terms  In  Congress.  Dem- 
ocrats named  Harry  O.  Wiles,  a  lawyer  with  a 
distinguished  7-year  record  as  a  member  of 
the  Kansas  Corporation  Commission. 

The  campaign,  unfortunately,  was  one  of 
the  State's  less  Inspiring  ones.  The  major 
Issues  largely  were  Ignored.  This  may  have 
been  due  to  the  impossibility  of  defining  Is- 
sues clearly  with  14  contestants  In  the  field. 

The  standout  State  problem  Is  public  edu- 
cation and  the  rising  tide  of  students  at  all 
levels,  which  has  created  the  related  problem 
o*  soaring  property  taxes  In  the  local  com- 
mimitlee.  Prior  legislative  Inaction  Is  the 
cause. 

Kansas  Is  fortunate  that  both  candidates 
recognize  the  problem.  Both  have  committed 
themselves  to  support  a  school  foundation 
finance  program  to  arrest  the  property  tax 
spiral.  We  believe  they  will  keep  their  com- 
mitments. 

In  choosing  WUes,  Democrats  favored  the 
outstanding  candidate  on  the  party  ticket. 
On  the  ratemaklng  commission,  he  has  been 
a  people's  representative  who  has  won  the  re- 
spect of  the  utilities.  He  Is  familiar  with  the 
Intrlcaclfes  of  government. 

Republicans  had  a  more  difficult  choice. 
There  were  five  of  the  eight  candidates  with 
many  friends  and  statewide  support.  Pour 
•re  elected  State  or  National  ofBclals.  One 
has  been  a  State  party  officer.  There  will  be 
disappointment,  and  primary  wounds  will 
need  to  be  healed. 

Aveht's  victory  was  due  In  part  to  his  abil- 
ity to  retain  his  strong  following  In  his  con- 
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eresslonal  district.  He  also  proved  to  be  a 
tremendous  personal  campaigner.  There  was 
clear  home  district  approval  of  his  conserva- 
tive voting  record  in  Congress,  which  Demo- 
craus  are  certain  to  attack.  He  has  earned 
n  rty  recognition  as  a  member  of  the  power- 
ivil  House  Rules  Committee  and  Is  knowl- 
edgeable In  legislative  processes. 

Two  good  candidates,  either  capable  of 
serving  as  chief  executive,  have  emerged 
from  the  primary  Now  It  comes  down  to 
which  one  can  convince  the  voters  he  can  do 
the  better  Job. 


Johnson  and  Goldwater  Disagree  on  Role 
of  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  8,  1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  am  pleased  to  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  as  follows: 

Johnson  and  Goldwati31  Disagree  on  Role 
o»  Government 
Probably  the  most  basic  Issue  between  the 
two  presidential  candidates  during  the  cam- 
paign this  year  will  be  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government.  President  Johnson  has  indi- 
cated in  everything  he  says  and  does  that 
he  conalderB  the  Federal  Government's  powers 
must  be  used  more  and  more  In  order  to 
secure  for  the  American  people  economic  and 
social  gains. 

Senator  Goldwater,  on  the  other  hand, 
believes  sincerely  on  a  withdrawal  of  Federal 
Government  power.  He  believes  that  to  call 
on  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  the 
solution  to  basic  Individual  economic  and 
social  problems  Is  not  the  direction  our 
Pounding  Fathers  Intended  America  to  take 
when  our  Government  was  started. 

The  basic  beliefs  of  both  these  men  are, 
we  believe,  sincere.  The  difference  between 
them  undoubtedly  comes  from  their  personal 
experience*. 

Lyndon  Johnson  got  his  start  In  politics 
by  becoming  the  Texas  administrator  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration  during  the 
IQSO's.  The  NTA  was  an  organization  started 
during  the  depression  days  to  try  to  provide 
worthwhile  work  for  our  young  men  and 
women. 

While  the  expressed  piirpose  of  the  NYA 
was  somewhat  admirable,  the  failure  of  this 
organization  to  make  any  long-term  gains 
for  our  youth  tends  to  strengthen  the  belief 
of  the  conservatives  that  the  Government 
has  failed  miserably  in  all  the  make-work 
projects  It  has  undertaken.  From  the  NTA, 
Lyndon  Johnson  ran  for  Congress  on  a  plat- 
form of  complete  support  for  the  program 
of  Fr&nkUn  Delano  Roosevelt,  including  the 
much  criticized  effort  to  p»ack  the  Supreme 
Court. 

From  the  first  days  of  his  congreeslonal 
career,  Lyndon  Johnson  embraced  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  neosoclallstlc  welfeire  state, 
the  only  variation  being  his  vo1«s  against 
civil  rights  legislation.  Johnson's  record  in 
Congress,  as  recorded  by  the  ultrallberal 
ADA,  shows  complete  support  of  all  liberal 
philosophy  except  where  civil  rights  is  con- 
cerned. 

At  almost  the  opposite  end  of  the  political 
spectrum  lie  the  beliefs  of  Barbt  Goldwati*. 
He  has  continued  to  oppose  most  legislation 


designed  to  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of 
the  Individual  and  his  local  government. 
In  Ooldwateb's  12  years  In  the  U.S.  Senate, 
his  record  shows  no  suppcwt  for  socialistic 
programs  but  strong  support  of  equal  voting 
rights  for  all  minorities. 

Since  these  two  men  are  very  nearly  the 
same  age,  how  can  this  widespread  difference 
tn  political  beliefs  occur? 

During  the  years  when  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  running  the  NYA  In  Texas,  Barrt  Gold- 
WATTKE  was  running  the  family  store  In  Phoe- 
nix. Both  were  fighting  the  ravages  of  the 
depression  of  the  IMO's,  Johnson  in  the  pay 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  Goldwater 
in  control  of  a  free  enterprise  mstltutlon. 

One  of  the  complaints  often  heard  from 
legislators  at  all  levels  and  from  both  parties 
Is  that  after  a  lengthy  term  of  tax-supported 
service,  an  individual  becomes  more  willing 
to  advocate  extension  of  Government  activi- 
ties. It  is  easy  to  see  how  Johnson,  after 
his  years  of  service  In  Government  during 
the  socialistic  experimentation  of  the  1930's, 
lost  all  the  conservatism  ordinarily  expected 
of  a  Texan  and  became  a  wholehearted  sup- 
porter of  the  welfare  state. 

This  basic  difference  in  the  future  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  will  become  more 
noticeable  as  the  c£unpalgn  progresses.  All 
voters  should  analyze  this  difference  and 
carefully  decide  which  man  will  lead  the 
Federal  Government  as  it  was  intended  to 
be  led  when  the  Republic  with  checks  and 
balances  was  founded. 


South  Vietnam — House  Joint  Resolution 
1145 


The  Beef  Import  Restriction  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  8,  1964 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  the  friends  of  agriculture 
will  have  sufficient  votes  to  prevent  the 
beef  Import  restriction  bill  from  being 
burled  In  a  Senate-House  conference 
committee  during  the  remainder  of  the 
session. 

I  was  Eunong  8  or  10  Members  of  the 
House  who  appeared  before  the  Rules 
Committee  Wednesday  morning  asking 
for  a  rule  which  would  permit  the  House 
to  accept  the  Senate  version  of  the  meat 
import  restriction  amendment. 

By  a  vote  of  8  to  7  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee voted  down  the  resolution  author- 
izing the  House  to  accept  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  and  by  the  same  vote 
passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
House  to  vote  on  whether  or  not  to  send 
it  to  conference. 

If  the  House  sends  this  measure  to  con- 
ference the  odds  are  very  strong  that  It 
will  never  see  the  light  of  day,  since  the 
administration  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment are  very  much  opposed  to  its  pas- 
sage and  I  am  fearful  these  forces  will 
be  able  to  tie  the  measure  up  In  the  con- 
ference committee. 

I  think  we  have  the  votes  to  keep  it 
from  being  sent  to  conference  and  then 
the  votes  to  pass  it  over  the  objection  of 
the  administration. 

This  Is  a  most  important  bill.  It  is  a 
matter  of  life  or  death  for  the  farmers 
and  beef  producers  of  the  Nation. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

f 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  7,  1964 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  intend  to  vote  for  House  Joint 
Resolution  1145,  a  joint  resolution  'to 
promote  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  in  southeast 
Asia."  I  do  so,  though,  without  any  real 
hope  that  it  will  achieve  the  noble  aims 
set  forth  in  its  title.  However,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  vote  against  a  resolution  which 
supports  the  President  in  taking  "all 
necessary  measures  to  repel  any  armed 
attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States"  and  which  sets  its  own  expira- 
tion "when  the  President  shall  deter- 
mine that  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
area  is  reasonably  assured  by  Interna- 
tional conditions  created  by  action  of 
the  United  Nations." 

I  am  of  the  very  firm  conviction  that 
the  peace  and  freedom  which  this  coun- 
try is  dedicated  to  sichieve  In  South  Viet- 
nam will  not  be  attained  by  the  gradual 
escalation  of  this  unfortimate  war.  As 
long  as  the  Communist  forces,  seeking  to 
gain  control  of  South  Vietnam,  can  con- 
tinually replenish  and  strengthen  their 
guerrilla  units  from  the  mass  of  un- 
happy peasants  in  this  land  and  can  arm 
these  units  with  American  weapons 
seized  from  the  frequently  cooE>erative 
government  forces — there  is  no  victory 
possible. 

This  the  Vietcong  can  do  and  for  one 
reason  only.  To  the  masses  of  peasants 
the  Vietcong  are  the  voices  of  freedom 
in  that  country,  not  the  American  ad- 
visers with  their  helicopters  and  napalm 
bombs.  We  are  but  a  continuation,  in 
their  eyes,  of  100  years  of  foreign  op- 
pression, an  oppression  which  they  suc- 
cessfully overcame  after  10  hard-fought 
years — in  the  case  of  the  French — and 
which  they  will  similarly  overcome  In 
our  case.  The  successions  of  military 
dictatorships  which  serve  as  a  pretense 
for  a  F>opular  government  do  not  really 
convince  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
that  they  will  provide  peace,  freedom, 
and  prosperity  for  that  country. 

I  know  and  you  know  that  the  Viet- 
cong will  not  bring  freedom  to  South 
Vietnam;  it  will  bring  only  the  oppres- 
sion of  a  Communist  dictatorship.  But 
the  people  do  not  know  this,  and  they  will 
not  learn  this  by  having  their  children 
and  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  killed 
in  a  continuously  more  devastating 
armed  conflict. 

The  brutal  fact  Is  that.  In  this  situa- 
tion and  most  other  similar  situations 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  Communism  is 
seeking  to  expand  by  armed  force  under 
the  guise  of  a"war  of  national  liberation," 
and  the  United  States — despite  its  good 
intentions — ^is  cast  in  the  role  of  a  for- 
eign enemy  of  this  "national  liberation." 
Is  there  an  answer  to  this  potentially 
world-destroying      dilemma?     I      think 
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that  there  may  be.  but  It  does  not  lie  In 
the  direction  of  broadening  tlie  war — by 
however  small  or  Justified  the  steps.     In 
my  opinion,  the  answer  lies  In  the  direc- 
tion   of    full-scaie    intervention    by    the 
United  Nations — upon  the  request  of  both 
North    and    South    Vietnam — and    with 
maximum     support     from     the     major 
powers.     This  Intervention  should   con- 
sist of  sufficient  armed  forces  properly 
equipped   to   patrol    the   borders   of   the 
country  and  to  enforce  the  laying  down 
of    all    arms    by    guerrilla    units    In    the 
area.     The  regular  army  should,  at  the 
same  time,  be  drastically  reduced.     The 
resources  which  the  United  States   has 
been  pouring  into  the  country  to  support 
the  war  should  be  used.  Instead,  to  re- 
build the  land  and  to  help  suptwrt  the 
United    Nations    police    forces,    jointly 
with    the    other    major    powers.     Every 
possible   effort   should    be    made    to    de- 
velop  programs   of  local   education   and 
self-government  as  rapidly  as  possible  so 
that  the  people  can  enjoy  freedom  and 
democracy  in  a  real  and  meaningful  way. 
This  kind  of  program,  executed  under 
the  banner  of  a  world  organization  using 
a  multinational  force,  predominately  of 
Asiatics,  and  bringing  material  assl.stance 
directly  to  the  people  on  a  scale  compara- 
ble to  the  material  destruction  which  we 
have  been  supporting  and  encouraging. 
could    have    hope    of    winning    the    war 
for  democracy  in  South  Vietnam.     Any 
other  approach  Is  mere  sham  and  pre- 
tense, bearing  within  It,  I  fear,  the  seeds 
of    death    for    millions    of    the    world's 
population. 


Doctor  Loop's  Mansion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  29,  1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Spealcer.  I  rise  today  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  to  an  outstanding 
example  of  philanthropy  which  is  unique 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  gift  and  also 
because  of  its  historic  Importance  to 
Sanilac  County  in  Michigan's  Seventh 


Congressional  District,  which  I  sun  hon- 
ored to  represent. 

I  am  referring  to  the  gift  of  several 
acres  of  land,  a  house  situated  on  the 
property,  and  the  furnishings  in  the 
house  to  the  Sanilac  County  Historical 
Society.  The  house  is  to  be  used  as  a 
museum. 

The  man  responsible  for  this  gift  to 
the  people  of  Sanilac  County  is  Mr. 
Stanley  Harrison,  a  retired  sea  captain. 
I  did  not  want  to  let  this  occasion  pass 
without  expressing  my  personal  con- 
gratulations to  Mr.  Harrison  and  to  join 
other  citizens  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
in  thanking  him  for  his  generosity.  Al- 
though I  am  not  a  resident  of  Sanilac 
County.  I  am  looking  forward  to  visiting 
the  mu.seum. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Harrison's 
grandfather.  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Loop,  ac- 
quired 40  acres  of  land  in  1854  in  what 
is  now  known  as  Port  Sanilac.  In  about 
1874,  he  built  a  three-story  brick  house 
on  the  property.  To  the  people  who  lived 
in  and  around  Port  Sanilac,  the  house 
was  known   as  Doctor  Loop's  Mansion. 

Dr.  Loop's  grandson.  Mr.  Harrison, 
recognized  the  historic  importance  of 
the  property  he  inherited  and  has  deeded 
several  acres,  the  house,  and  its  furnish- 
ings to  the  Sanilac  County  Historical 
Society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Sanilac 
County  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Harrison  for 
his  generous  gift.  I  am  proud  to  be  able 
to  join  him  in  publicly  tlianking  him  for 
his  generosity. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Wasiilngton  25.  DC,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Dtx^uments  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp    2). 
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LAWS    RELATI"VE   TO    THK    PRINTING 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  « 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquirlei 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usu.il  number  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lilting  to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (Us 
Code,   title  44,  sec.    140,  p.   1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admln- 
Lstratlon  of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937), 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  eiile.  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  150 
1939). 
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CHANGE  OP  RESIDE3MCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wlU  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec    186.  p.  1942). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congbessional  Rxcoro, 
with  Mr  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge,  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscrlptlona  to  the 
Record  at  $150  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprint*  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 
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lOftrt  ud  Harbors  in  the  United  States 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPESSARD  L.  HOLUND 

or   FLOBIDA 

or  TH«  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  10,  1964 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  11.  1963. 1  had  the  distinct  privilege 
of  paying  tribute  to  one  of  Florida's 
citizens,  the  Honorable  Henry  H. 
^idonan,  president  of  the  National 
Blvers  and  Harbors  Congress.  At  that 
Ume,  my  remarks  concerned  his  reelec- 
tion to  a  fifth  consecutive  term  as  presi- 
dent of  this  most  effective  organization. 
The  proper  planning  for  development 
and  maximum  use  of  the  rivers  and  har- 
bors of  our  country  is  a  matter  which 
deeply  concerns  the  welfare  of  America. 
I  am  sure  that  all  my  colleagues  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  is  a  most  valuable 
organization  toward  achieving  this  end. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  annual 
report  of  the  president,  Mr.  Buckman,  to 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress. 

My  original  remarks,  last  year,  con- 
eemed  his  report  to  the  50th  annual  na- 
tional convention.  These  remarks  con- 
cern the  51st  annual  national  convention. 
I  know  the  Congress  will  join  with  me  in 
paying  continuing  tribute  to  the  good 
works  of  this  organization  and  the  mat- 
ters for  which  it  petitions  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  annual  report  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  heli\g  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Report  of  thk  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
OoNORXBS,   n*    CoNTnomoN,   bt    Its    Presi- 
DKNT.  Washinoton,  D.C,  Jitn*  5,   1964 
PuTBttant  to  the  powers  and  dutlee  vested 
In  lt«  president  by  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors    OongreM   thla   report   Is   submitted 
to  the  6l8t  ann\ial  convention   of  your  or- 
ganization convened  In  Washington.  DC. 

kCXMBEIiSHIP    AND    FINANCE 

Our  membership  continues  to  show  a 
healthy  growth.  The  slight  increase  In  the 
required  dues  payable  by  individual  and 
group  members  determined  by  your  directors 
In  1963  as  necessary  to  meet  In  some  meas- 
ure the  rising  cost  of  operation  has  been 
cheerfully  accepted  by  substantially  the  en- 
tire body.  Under  the  careful  management 
of  our  executive  vice  president,  Bill  Webb, 
we  were  aWe  to  complete  the  calendar  year 
1963  with  a  modest  balance  in  the  operating 
account.  However,  it  should  be  said  that 
the  cost  of  all  operation  U  increasing  at  a 
rate  faster  than  the  rate  of  income.  This 
can  be  met  only  by  an  Increase  In  our  mem- 
bership, and  the  situation  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  all. 


Appendix 

POUCIBS 

At  this  time,  it  Is  fitting  that  we  reaffirm 
the  nonpartisan,  nonsectlonal  policies 
which  this  organization  has  pursued  from 
the  beginning  and  will  continue  to  pursue. 
These  Include  the  providing  of  a  strictly  fac- 
tual Information  service  with  respect  to 
water  to  the  public,  to  our  membership,  and 
to  the  State  and  Federal  Governments;  af- 
fording to  the  Federal  Government  an  im- 
portant screening  service  In  the  appraisal  of 
proposed  water  resources  public  works  of 
every  kind  which  have  been  brought  before 
your  committee  on  projects  for  this  purpose 
by  their  projKjnents;  the  continuing  advo- 
cacy of  those  public  works  endorsed  by  this 
committee;  the  defense  of  all  such,  projected 
or  accomplished,  against  encroachment  in- 
imical to  the  public  Interest;  the  Insistence 
on  the  devotion  to  water  resources  study, 
construction,  and  maintenance,  of  an  In- 
creasing proportion  of  the  annual  budget 
commensurate  with  the  developing  needs  for 
such,  the  encouragement  of  research  in  the 
field  of  water;  and  a  firm  Insistence  on  the 
coordination  of  our  water  resources  use  and 
development  with   the  national   defense. 

WORK   OF  THE    STANDING   OPERATIVE   COMMITTEES 

The  functioning  of  the  standing  operative 
committees  has  continued  to  lend  guidance 
In  the  pursuit  of  our  objectives.  The  work 
of  the  secretaries  as  well  as  of  the  chairmen 
and  vice  chairmen  of  these  committees  Is  a 
public  service  of  high  order.  The  members 
of  these  committees  are  entitled  to  commen- 
dations for  the  work  they  do.  These  stand- 
ing operative  committees  Include  those  on 
projects  with  Representative  Bob  Secrest  as 
chairman  and  Al  Hansen  as  vice  chairman; 
on  industrial  water  use  and  pollution  abate- 
ment with  Representative  John  Blatnlk  as 
chairman  and  Judge  Sturrock  as  vice  chair- 
man; on  Irrigation  and  reclamation  with 
Representative  Edgar  Chenoweth  as  chair- 
man and  Joe  Grimes  as  vice  chairman;  on 
recreation  and  wildlife  with  Representative 
Ed  Bdniondson  as  chairman  and  Randolph 
Hodges  as  vice  chairman;  on  inland  naviga- 
tion with  Gleason  Stambaugh  as  chairman 
and  Dale  Miller  as  vice  chairman;  and  that 
common  denominator  of  all  these  commit- 
tees, the  committee  on  resolutions  with 
Representative  W.  R.  Hull  as  chairman  and 
Representative  John  Young  as  vice  chair- 
man. 

THE   MONTHLY   REPORTER 

The  "Monthly  Reporter"  continues  to  in- 
crease in  popiilarlty.  Under  Jack  Avery's  su- 
pervision, It  has  become  a  periodical  of 
proven  reliability  not  only  for  our  readers 
but  for  the  executive  and  legislative  branch- 
es of  the  Government. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  WATER   RESOURCES 

Our  bureau  of  water  resources  Is  at  pres- 
ent awaiting  the  autJhortzatlon  by  Congress 
of  the  acceptance  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  proposed  gift  by  the  biireau  of  a  water 
resources  educational  building  to  be  located 
In  the  National  Capital  parks  In  Washing- 
ton. The  proposed  building  itself,  with  Its 
great  map  and  library,  and  headquarters 
space  for  each  of  the  States,  will  not  only  be 
financed  by  the  bureau,  but  the  bureau  wlU 
equip,  operate,  and  maintain  it  on  a  non- 
profit basis  without  cost  to  the  Government. 
The  institution  would  be  wholly  owned  by 
the  Government  and  operated  under  regula- 


tions approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
teritw.  It  would  represent  no  cost  to  or 
future  obligation  of  the  Government.  The 
bvireau  would  be  &  nonprofit  operator  of  a 
Government  facility  dedicated  to  ptibllc  edu- 
cation. 

We  may  be  proud  of  the  fidelity  and  per- 
severence  with  which  the  trustees  of  the 
biu-eau,  Lester  Moody,  Bill  Oam.p,  and  Herbert 
West,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  first- 
named,  have  pursued  this  objective  before 
the  Nation  and  before  the  Cxxigress.  We 
recognize  and  applaud  the  services  of  all 
these,  rendered  without  compensation.  That 
the  enterprise  has  already  received  the  for- 
mal endorsement  of  47  of  the  50  States  is 
eloquent  evidence  of  the  duty  they  have  per- 
formed. 

We  are  grateful  to  our  national  vice  presi- 
dent. Representative  Bob  SrKxs,  and  to  our 
good  friend  Representative  Watne  Aspinall 
for  Introducing  and  supporting  the  identical 
bills  In  the  House  which  would  bring  Into 
being  this  great  public  Instltutlcwi. 

In  the  Senate,  our  thanks  and  recognition 
of  their  devotion  to  the  public  interest  are 
due  to  Senators  Dominick  and  Allott  o! 
Colorado,  Holland,  of  Florida,  Citubch,  of 
Idaho,  DmKSEN,  of  Illinois,  Hatden,  of  Ari- 
zona, Magnuson,  of  Washington,  Jordan,  of 
Idaho,  Kuchel,  of  California,  Burdick.  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Moss,  of  Utah.  All  of 
these  have  Joined  In  the  Introduction  of  the 
Identical  bill  In  the  Senate. 

The  record  would  not  be  complete  unless 
we  gave  due  recognition  for  services  rendered 
to  the  bureau  in  this  enterprise  by  our  vice 
president  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  Frank 
Collins;  and  to  our  national  directors. 
Judge  Sturrock,  Clarence  Tull,  Al  Hansen. 
Francis  Pitkin,  Walter  White.  John  Qulnn. 
Walter  Gahagan,  Joe  Martin,  Jim  Townsend 
Bill  Webb,  BUI  Bailey,  and  all  the  others 
who  have  rendered  yeoman  services  in  this 
effort. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  to  other  distinguished 
citizens  who  serve  on  our  Advisory  Com- 
mittee or  who  have  supported  this  legisla- 
tion. We  are  Indebted  to  the  many  noted 
educators  who  have  srtood  forth  to  be  counted 
for  this  enterprise.  0\ir  thanks  are  likewise 
due  to  Marshall  Dana  and  all  those  other  re- 
gional directors  and  State  vice  presidents  who 
have  contributed  time  and  effort  to  this 
cause. 

We  await  the  action  of  Congress  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  Its  wisdom,  and  a  clear 
perception  of  the  arduous  natxur  of  the  leg- 
islative load  borne  by  that  body.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees that  If  the  legislation  necessary  to  create 
this  great  educational  Institution  we  seek  to 
establish  is  not  enacted  at  the  present  session, 
they  will  renew  their  offer  In  the  next. 
the  corps  of  engineers 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army  has  to 
Its  credit  another  ye«u"  oJ  major  accomplish- 
ment In  the  field  of  water  conservation,  use 
and  contrcri.  In  this  period,  the  scop>e  and 
importance  of  their  wtwk  Is  indicated  by  the 
great  number  of  authorised  projects  exam- 
ined, surveyed,  planned,  begun  or  ccmipleted 
by  them.  The  list  Includes  many  projects 
of  economic  magnitude  sufficient  to  favorably 
affect  areas  far  exceeding  their  localities. 
Noteworthy  among  the  projects  of  this  group 
are  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal,  the  en- 
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larg^ement  of  the  deep-draft  channels  of  the 
Columbia  and  WUllamette  Rivers,  the  mod- 
emlaatlon  of  the  tnuuiportatlon  features  of 
the  Ohio  River,  the  Saylorvllle  Reservoirs 
In  Iowa,  the  Kerr  lock  and  dam  In  the  Ar- 
konaas  Basin,  and  ttie  deepening  of  tne  Sa- 
vannah River. 

Among  the  many  projects  placed  in  useful 
operation  by  the  corps  during  the  period 
may  be  named  the  Sacramento  deepwater 
ship  channel,  the  Columbia  lock  and  dam 
on  the  Cliattahoochee,  the  Hartwell.  Table 
Rock,  Greens  Perry,  and  Hills  Creek  multiple- 
purpose  reservoirs,  and  the  Old  River  control 
works  on  the  lower  Mississippi. 

Worthy  at  note  Is  the  promptness  with 
which  the  corps  moblllaed  Its  resources  after 
the  Alaskan  earthquake  to  direct  the  restora- 
tion of  essential  defense  and  civilian  Installa- 
tions. 

THX    BUHEAU    OF    EXCLAMATION 

During  the  past  year,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation has  continued  its  splendid  process 
in  the  field  assigned  to  It  by  Congress.  Much 
of  the  defined  area  of  its  operations  Is  char- 
acterized in  general  by  the  necessity  not  only 
for  the  proper  use  and  control  of  water,  but 
for  collecting  and  distributing  adequate  sup- 
plies of  water.  The  Bureau  has  addressed 
Itself  to  Ita  assigned  duty  with  exemplary 
vision  and  insight.  Its  accomplishments  bear 
witness  to  this,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  fundamental  necessity  for  adequate, 
continuing  water  supply.  It  has  thus  spear- 
headed the  implementation  of  the  basic  con- 
cept which  orlgplnally  caused  Congress  to 
create  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  name- 
ly, the  unification  by  population  and  devel- 
<^pment  of  our  areas  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
once  economically  and  physically  separated 
by  the  great  desert  regions  of  the  Continent. 

In  1963,  the  Bureau  substantially  complet- 
ed two  of  the  great  dams  of  the  Colorado 
River  project.  The  Olen  Canyon  Dam  has 
been  cited  by  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  as  an  outstanding  civil  engineer- 
ing achievement.  The  Plaming  Gorge  Dam 
on  the  Green  River  In  Utah  is  noteworthy 
because  of  the  regional  Importance  of  its 
hydroelectric  output. 

Construction  has  been  started  on  the  Mor- 
row Point  Dam  which  will  embody  modern 
concepts  and  design  features  developed  by 
the  Bureau. 

The  reclamation  highlight  of  the  period 
was  probably  the  beglninng  of  major  con- 
struction in  California  on  the  San  Luis  unit 
of  the  Central  Valley  project  for  large-scale 
water  storage  on  the  western  side  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley. 

TSB  BintKAlT  or  THE  BDIWET 

Again  we  salute  the  Btireau  of  the  Budget 
for  a  Job  well  done.  This  essential  imple- 
ment of  Executive  policy  continues  to  effi- 
ciently perform  the  functions  for  which  Con- 
gress created  It. 

Tin:  HATrONAL  DETENSK 

In  a  world  of  increasing  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  our  people  and  the  survival  of  our 
Institutions,  we  hold  that  the  primary  duty 
uf  all  Is  an  endeavor  to  relate  their  interests 
and  activities  to  the  defense  of  our  country 
against  attack  from  without  and  subversion 
from  within.  We  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  are  dedicated  to  leadership 
In  the  development,  use.  conservation,  and 
appropriate  distribution  of  our  total  precipi- 
tation, with  a  view  to  the  strengthening  of 
certain  essential  elements  of  our  defense. 
These  include  the  production  of  food,  the 
winning  of  materials,  adequate  economical 
transportation,  and  an  ample  reserve  of 
hydroelectric  generating  capacity.  All  of 
these  depend  upon  the  availability  of  enough 
water,  and  it  is  the  lesson  of  histcwy  that 
against  an  attack  of  magnitude  and  dura- 
tion, inadequacy  In  developed  resources  In 
any  of  these  fields  can  lead  to  disaster. 


We  may  Tlew  with  encoiuragement,  but 
certainly  not  with  complacence,  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  In  the  development  of 
these  basic  elements  of  our  defense.  Proh- 
ably  the  chief  mission  of  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  is  to  create  and  foster 
among  our  people  an  awareness  of  the  incom- 
pleteness of  our  preparedness  in  these  fields, 
and  of  the  reality  of  the  potential  necessity 
for  such.  If  the  water  Is  adequately  con- 
served and  distributed,  and  efficiently  used, 
enough  water  is  probably  precipitated  upon, 
or  can  flow  Into,  the  United  States  to  meet 
all  foreseeable  needs  of  a  population  much 
greater  than  now  exists. 

But  much  water  will  have  flowed  under  our 
bridges,  and  much  time  and  effort  and  many 
billions  of  dollars  will  have  been  expended 
before  even  our  growing  peacetime  water 
needs  will  tiave  been  met.  More  still  will  be 
required  to  enable  us  to  survive  a  future 
armed  conflict  of  great  magnitude  and 
dxu-ation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

HTNBT    H.    BUCKB4AN, 

President. 


Herbert  Clark  Hoover 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  10. 1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  90th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
In  Iowa  of  one  of  the  world's  leading 
citizens,  Herbert  Clark  Hoover.  31st 
President  of  the  United  States. 

There  will  be  other  remarks  about  this 
great  America  non  this  floor  today,  but 
I  doubt  if  any  of  my  colleagues  can  relate 
their  origins  to  Mr.  Hoover  quite  as 
closely  as  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  do. 

We  were  bom  Just  a  short  distance 
apart  In  eastern  Iowa.  His  father  was 
a  blacksmith  and  my  father,  a  Danish 
Immigrant,  dug  tile  ditch  with  a  spade. 
President  Hoover's  father,  whose  shop 
was  in  West  Branch,  often  shod  my 
father's  horses. 

Today,  as  the  transcontinental 
traveler  approaches  the  little  village  of 
West  Branch  on  the  magnificent  Inter- 
state Highway  80,  he  Is  advised  by  road 
signs  that  here  Is  the  tiny  dwelling  in 
which  Herbert  Hoover  wsa  bom.  Close 
by  Is  the  imposing  new  Hoover  Library, 
repository  of  his  many  personal  papers 
and  documents  of  state,  honors,  awards, 
and  SO  forth,  which  have  been  accumu- 
lated by  this  exemplaiT  citizen  in  a  long 
and  useful  career  covering  many  occu- 
pations and  pursuits. 

Not  until  one  has  perused  the  collec- 
tion of  items  in  this  marvelous  showcase 
does  the  average  American  realize  what 
a  major  contribution  Herbert  Clark 
Hoover  has  made  to  his  country  and  to 
the  world.  His  wisdom  and  energy  are 
apparent  everywhere. 

I  was  a  party  worker  for  Mr.  Hoover 
In  his  successful  campaign  of  1928,  and 
again  in  his  sad  loss  against  a  hopeless 
situation  in  1932. 

It  is  part  of  the  genius  of  America  that 
its  transcendant  spirit  of  fairplay  as- 
serts itself,  sooner  or  later,  no  matter 


how  distorted  our  national  emotions  ma* 
become  at  any  given  moment.  ^^ 

In  the  case  of  Hoover,  it  took  longer 
than  most,  and  considerably  longer  tban 
it  should  have.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the 
factors  that  produced  this  unneceaaary 
situation. 

Sufnce  It  to  say  that  Herbert  Hoover 
has  now  outlived  by  years  all  of  his  most 
vitriolic  critics.  And  most  of  them  lived 
long  enough  to  appreciate  that  Hoover 
himself  was  undeserving  of  the  calumny 
heaped  upon  him  in  the  early  1930*8. 

It  Is  consoling  to  know  that  this  great 
and  good  man  hu  lived  to  see  a  grateful 
Nation  restore  him  to  eminence.  I  only 
regret  that  circumstances  beyond  con- 
trol of  any  of  us  caused  the  denial  of  hia 
competence  to  ua  for  the  long  period 
when  he  had  no  role  in  our  national 
life;  but  his  humane  service  to  his  coon. 
try  and  the  world  will  live  in  the  hearts 
of  man  forever. 


The  ConservatioB  G>nfreM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATBB 

Monday.  August  10, 1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  Ed- 
ward J.  Meeman  is  conservation  editor 
for  the  Scrlpps-Howard  newspi^)ers. 
He  is  also  a  personal  friend. 

On  Monday.  August  3,  there  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Memphis  Prcfis-Scimltar, 
of  which  Ed  Meeman  is  editor  emeritus, 
and,  I  believe,  in  other  Scilpps- Howard 
newspapers,  an  editorial  concerning  the 
actions  of  Congress  for  the  cause  of  con- 
servation during  this  session.  While 
speaking  in  particular  of  the  wilderness 
bill  and  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  "bill.  Mr.  Meeman  called  attention 
to  others.  Including  the  river  basin  plan- 
ning bin,  as  needed  for  addition  to  the 
list  of  conservation  accomplishments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Meeman  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou), 
as  follows: 

A  Few  Moax  Acts,  akd  88th  Will  Be  "thi 
Conservation  Congeess" 
(By  Edward  J.  Meeman) 

"If  this  Congress  keeps  up  the  way  it  li 
going.  I  think  it  will  be  known  as  the  Oon- 
Bervatlon  Congress." 

So  said  Representative  Moreis  Udau, 
Democrat,  of  Arizona,  during  the  debate  on 
the  wilderness  bill.  A  few  minutes  later  the 
House  adopted  two  amendments  to 
strengthen  the  bill  and  then  passed  it  by 
the  overwhelming  vote  of  378  to  1. 

If  the  88th  Congress  keeps  on  going  In  that 
fashion,  it  will  Indeed  go  down  In  history  u 
"the  Conservation  Congress." 

To  earn  that  title,  Congress  needs  to  do 
these  things: 

Work  out  prompt  agreement  of  the  two 
Houses  to  reconcile  their  differing  versions 
of  the  wUdemess  bill.  With  Senator  Clw- 
Tow   AifDEHsoN    and   Representative   Watwe 
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AwiKALL  In  charge  of  the  respective  bUls  In 
conference  there's  no  difBculty  there. 
T^ke  quick  action  in  the  Senate  on  the 
^  House-passed  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  bill.  Sometimes  late  In  a  session  one 
House  accepts  from  the  other  a  bill  not 
trboUy  to  its  liking  In  order  to  get  It  through. 
The  House  has  worked  out  a  land  and  water 
bill  which  is  an  improvement  over  the  orlg- 
InaJ  draft  submitted  by  the  admlnlsuallon; 
It  lubstantlally  meets  all  objections.  The 
Senate  would  make  no  mistake  to  pass  the 
Bouse  version  unamended 

BILI^  CAEErULLT  WORKED  OUT 

But  Congress  should  not  be  content  to 
pus  only  these  two  big  bills  There  are 
other  bills  well  along  toward  passage  which 
can  and  should  be  sent  all  the  way:  they 
have  been  carefully  worked  out. 

There  is  the  river  basin  planning  bill.  It 
will  improve  the  coordination  of  the  various 
fWeral  agencies  Involved  In  water  projects. 
It  will  provide  a  new  type  of  Federal -State 
sgency  to  assist  the  State  to  become  more 
active  in  planning  the  desperately  needed 
conservation  of  their  dwindling  water  re- 
sources. 

STILL  TIME  TO  ADD  THESE 

There  is  yet  time  to  add  these  to  the  Na- 
tion's permanent  outdoor  treasures: 

Ozark  National  Rivers.  Fire  Island  National 
Seashore.  Tocks  Island  National  Recreation 
Area.  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore, 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  Big 
Horn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area.  Lake 
Mead  National  Recreation  Area,  Oregon 
Dunes  National  Seashore 

Have  I  left  out  one  or  more  areas  Just  as 
deserving  and  also  well  enough  along  toward 
passage  that  they  can  be  put  through?  Pos- 
sibly. All  right.  Mr.  Congressman,  add  them 
to  the  list. 

The  way  Congress  Is  going,  many  big  things 
can  be  accomplished  In  the  time  that  re- 
mains so  that  this  will  be  truly  "the  conser- 
vation Congress." 


Herbert  HooTer  at  90 — A  Small  Tribute 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

or  wTscoNsrw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E8 

Monday.  August  10.  1964 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  former 
President  haa  been  more  beloved  by  his 
countrymen  than  Herbert  Hoover  and 
no  person  has  been  more  deserving  of 
the  respect  and  affection  in  which  he  is 
almost  universally  held. 

Today,  Herbert  Hoover  is  90  years  old 
and  can  look  back  on  almost  a  century 
of  service  and  dedication  that  would  fill 
any  man  with  Justifiable  pride. 

With  all  of  his  countrymen  and  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  well-wishers 
all  over  the  world.  I  Join  In  wishing  Her- 
bert Hoo>;pr  a  very  happy  birthday. 

A  fitting  tribute  has  been  paid  Herbert 
Hoover  by  Ralph  de  Toledano  of  King 
Features  ^Syndicate  in  a  column  en- 
titled "Herbert  Hoover  at  90 — A  Small 
Tribute."  Under  unanimous  consent,  I 
ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  column  follows: 
In  Washington:    Heebeet  Hooveb   at  90 — A 
Small  Teibute 

(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 
It  seems  Incredible  that  Herbert  Hoover  is 
90  years  old  today.     For  in  this  gently  witty. 


deeply  religious,  and  enormously  compassion- 
ate man.  there  Is  a  quality  of  spirit  that  la 
detached  from  time.  We  tJiInk  of  time  aa 
breakneck  c»-  stUT  galted.  but  always  aa  an 
imptersonal  force  which  seizes  us  as  we  are 
placed  In  this  wonderful,  tragic  world,  and 
never  allows  us  to  forget  that  at  some  point 
WB  shall  be  snatched  away. 

Time  is  cold,  but  Herbert  Hoover — to  those 
who  have  known  and  loved  him — is  a  warm 
man,  sharing  that  warmth  with  all  who  ap- 
proach him.  This,  too,  is  a  little  incredible, 
for  there  Is  a  shyness  about  him  which  a 
world  given  to  extroversion  once  considered 
aloofness. 

I  cannot  claim  to  any  longstanding  Inti- 
macy with  Mr.  Hoover.  His  circle  of  friends, 
all  fiercely  loyal,  deserves  not  to  have  come- 
lately  Interlopers  holding  themselves  up  tar 
credit  they  do  not  deserve.  But  I  have  known 
Herbert  Hoover  and,  like  all  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintances,  I  am  deeply  in  his  debt. 
This  Is  a  personal  matter  and  perhaps  of 
no  consequence.  The  debt  that  others  owe 
him — men  and  women  throughout  the  world 
who  have  never  spoken  to  him  and  perhaps 
seen  him  only  In  newspaper  photos,  newsreels, 
or  on  the  television  tube — Is  far  greater  than 
wha>,  the  direct  recipients  of  his  giving  heart 
must  acknowledge. 

By  this,  I  do  not  mean  the  people  who  owe 
their  lives  to  ills  labors  in  feeding  the  starv- 
ing after  two  great  wars.  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  people  at  the  receiving  end  of  ills  secret 
charities.  I  go  back  to  the  root  of  that  word, 
to  carltas — and  I  say  tliat  In  Herber  Hoover 
this  carltas  has  shown  like  a  good  deed  In  a 
naughty  world. 

But  this,  too,  is  only  part  of  the  story. 
You  can  read  the  details  of  that  story  in 
Sugene  Lyons'  biography,  "Herbert  Hoover," 
which  Doubleday  has  Just  published.  It  is 
a  book  to  read  and  to  ponder,  for  Mr.  Lyons 
lias  known  the  chief  well  and  has  caught  him 
In  motion  with  quick  skill  and  perceptlve- 
ness.  Mr.  Hoover's  life  as  a  private  and  a 
public  man,  as  a  President  who  took  the  brunt 
of  unmerciful  attack  with  a  calm  that  tran- 
scends stoicLsm.  as  a  leader  of  men  and  a 
servant  of  his  country — these  are  the  stuff  of 
this  book  and  should  be  known  by  every 
American. 

But  I  think  of  my  debt  to  Herbert  Hoover 
in  terms  which  could  have  been  enunciated 
had  I  never  met  him  or  Joined  however 
briefly  in  his  conversations.  I  refer  specifi- 
cally to  Hert>ert  Hoover  as  an  example  in 
his  life  and  his  works,  in  his  aspirations  and 
his  ideals.  In  our  time,  there  have  been 
men  who  have  won  the  shouting  adulation 
of  the  multitude — and  it  is  sad  to  remember 
how  many  of  these  Idols  served  evil  and  be- 
trayed their  Idolaters. 

The  cheering  stopped  for  Herbert  Hoover 
in  the  dark  days  of  a  depression  he  could 
ivave  ended  had  the  country  given  him  the 
opportunity.  Like  patience  on  a  monument, 
he  watched  the  fabric  of  American  life  be- 
ing rewoven  to  a  pattern  he  could  not  con- 
science. But  in  time,  and  in  an  accretion 
almost  imperceptible,  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  affection,  by  love,  by  respect,  and 
by  gratitude.  History  will  assess  his  role, 
but  It  does  not  reqtilre  the  verdict  of  ages 
to  say  that  Herbert  Hoover  wlU  be  written 
in  the  books  as  this  Nation's  most  loved 
President. 

This  love,  this  respect,  this  gratitude  de- 
rives from  an  Instinctive  and  infallible 
knowledge  among  his  countrymen  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  rich  patriotism — extreme  to  some 
in  its  sweeping  search  for  what  Is  Just  and 
best  for  the  United  States,  for  the  American 
soil,  but  moderate  when  it  Is  measured 
against  this  country's  needs. 

It  requires  no  campaign  In  public  relations 
for  Americans  to  sense  this  and  to  respond 
to  it.  They  can  match  Herbert  Hoover's 
patriotism  against  his  devotion  to  honor — a 
trait  which  is  individual  and  cannot  be 
served  in  the  mass.  This  is  a  little  about 
what   Herbert   Hoover   Is,   what  his  example 


has  been  and  continues  to  be,  and  wiiat  this 
Nation's  debt  to  him  approximates. 

We  can  look  to  Herbert  Hoover,  quietly 
celebrating  his  90th  birthday — a  man  fuU 
of  yecuv  and  fuU  of  wisdom.  He  has  seen 
the  world's  sorrows,  he  has  never  flinched 
from  the  realization  that  life  is  pain.  It  is  a 
world  he  has  never  turned  away  from,  in 
fear  or  rejection.  For  his  wisdocn.  bom  of 
co\irage.  has  smiled  in  Joy  or  in  pity  at  man's 
fate — but  it  has  smiled.  FVar  this,  too,  I  am 
grateful. 

Happy  birthday,  Chief. 


The  International  ExecBtive  Service  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  orniAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  10, 1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  an 
achievement  which  has  given  me  great 
personal  satisfaction  is  the  establishment 
of  the  Inteniational  Executive  Service 
Corps.  I  have  previously  noted  in  the 
Senate  the  occasion  of  its  formal  launch- 
ing on  June  15,  when  the  board  of  the 
new  private  foreign  assistance  group  was 
received  by  President  Johnson. 

Recently,  Prank  A.  White,  in  his  col- 
umn "Hoosler  Day,"  which  Is  published 
by  a  number  of  Indiana  newspapers,  de- 
voted some  space  to  this  develc^ment. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  item, 
taken  frcxn  the  Shelbyville.  Iiid..  News 
for  July  31  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

HoosiXR  Dat 
(By  Prank  A.  White) 

In  1962  Indiana's  U.S.  Senator  Vance 
Hartke  returned  from  Africa,  one  of  his 
many  trips  abroad. 

He  told  his  aid.  Mace  Broide  and  others: 

"The  biggest  need  in  underdeveloped 
countries  today  is  not  for  handouts,  not  for 
sympathy. 

"What  they  have  told  us  they  need  most  of 
all  is  a  strong,  vibrant  economy  built  around 
the  Amehcan  private  enterprise  system. 
They  want  to  know  how  we  do  it.  They 
need  to  Ie€im  the  methods  and  techniques 
which  have  brought  to  the  United  States  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  ail  hUtory." 

Habtke,  described  as  a  man  In  a  hurry, 
matched  with  his  conviction  the  fact  there 
is  a  great  pool  of  retired  Americans  who  have 
been  successful  in  business.  These  retirees 
are  unhappy  at  Idleness.  They  stlU  have 
great  capacities  for  work  and  service,  but  are 
victims  of  a  calendar  age  of  retirement. 

Out  of  Haetbie's  dream  came  the  formal 
klckoff  at  a  White  Hoxise  Rose  Garden  meet- 
ing of  the  new  International  Executive  Serv- 
ice Corps.  It  will  be  a  counterpart  of  the 
Peace  Corps  that  has  been  an  astoxuidlng 
success,  despite  prophets  of  doom  who  said 
it  would  not  work. 

The  Senior  Citizen  Business  Corps  that 
Haetke  initiated  will  be  sponsored  by  busi- 
ness. It  has  the  aid  and  blessing  of  the  Ped- 
veral  Agency  tar  International  Development. 
It  gave  the  Executive  Corps  a  boost  of  $100,- 
OOO  to  get  the  show  on  the  road.  Possibly 
1,000  may  be  recniiters  the  first  year. 

The  Executive  Corps  cochalrmen  are  David 
Rockefeller,  president  of  Chase  Maaihattan 
Bank,  and  Sol  Llnovltz,  chairman  of  Xerox 
Corp.     Frank   Cruger,    president   of   Indiana 
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Manufacturers  Supply  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Is  a 
member  of  tilt  15-man  executive  committee. 
One  of  the  first  two  volunteers  Is  Omer  C. 
Lunsford,  S8.  of  Anderson,  retired  from  the 
American  OU  Oo.  A  roster  of  thoae  over  56 
who  are  retired  from  American  business  and 
who  wUl  devote  a  period  of  time  teaching 
skills  to  businessmen  abroad,  will  be  com- 
piled. They  will  give  services  free,  and  re- 
ceive partial  compensation  or  be  kept  on 
payrolls  of  private  cooperating  firms. 

President  Johnson  hailed  Haktkx's  Execu- 
tive Service  CJorps  plan  as  "an  Inspiring  ex- 
ample of  sane,  sensible,  responsible,  and  con- 
structive cooperation"  between  Government 
and  private  enterprise.  It  will  make  friends 
among  peoples  of  other  countries  that  will 
help  Indiana  trade  Indirectly.  It  Is  a  people- 
to- people  operation.  Independent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Senator  Hastkk  Is  congratulated  by  many 
Hooelers  for  getting  the  project  rolling.  Ap- 
plication forms  may  be  had  from  Interna- 
tional E^xecutlve  Corps,  Poet  Office  Box  530, 
Grand  Central  Station.  New  York. 


Retalts  of  Public  Opinion  Poll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

or    HORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  10,  1964 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  diirlng  the  last  2  months, 
I  have  been  conducting  a  public  opinion 
poll  of  the  11  counties  of  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District  of  North  CaroUna  in 
an  effort  to  determine  the  sentiment  of 
the  residents  of  the  district  on  a  num- 
ber of  national  issues.  When  this  r>oll 
•was  issued  In  June,  all  of  the  issues  listed 
In  it  were  pending  before  the  Congress. 
Since  that  time,  final  action  has  been 
taken  on  a  number  of  them  while  others 
still  remain  unresolved.  The  survey  Is 
now  complete,  and  I  wish  to  call  to  the 


attention  of  the  Congress  the  expres- 
sions of  oplnlcm  I  have  received. 

This  poll  represents  the  tabulation  of 
8.201  responses  from  residents  of  my  dis- 
trict which  were  received  before  July  20. 
The  questionnaire  was  ^ven  a  large  dis- 
tribution by  direct  mail  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  complete  its  circulation 
without  regard  to  the  political  affiliation 
or  the  special  Interests  of  those  receiv- 
ing it.  The  results  represent  a  large 
sample  of  the  total  population  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  it  is  my  belief  that  it  is  a  good 
gage  of  public  sentiment  at  this  time. 

A  large  proportion  of  those  partici- 
pating in  the  poll  commented  in  detail 
explaining  why  they  feel  as  they  do. 
These  remarks  cannot,  of  course,  be  re- 
flected in  the  statistical  tabulation. 
However,  they  have  often  raised  points 
of  view  that  I  had  not  previously  con- 
sidered and  have  provided  me  with  new 
insights  into  many  of  these  Issues. 

The  most  persistent  expression  in  the 
poll  has  been  a  deep  concern  over  the 
expansion  of  Federal  power  which  many 
of  these  issues  involve  and  the  increase 
in  Federal  spending  and  deficit  financ- 
ing. While  such  comments  sometimes 
focused  on  the  issue  of  civil  rights,  they 
were  in  most  bases  general  In  nature  and 
included  comments  about  the  broad 
trends  toward  new  Federal  authority 
over  the  States  and  private  citizens. 

I  had  expected  a  greater  divergence  of 
opinion  than  was  borne  out  by  the  poll. 
On  16  of  the  28  questions  in  the  question- 
naire, the  responses  indicated  support  or 
opposition  to  the  Issues  by  more  than 
two-thirds.  Those  issues  to  which  there 
was  decisive  opposition  were  Red 
China's  admission  to  the  U.N.,  expanded 
trade  with  Communist  countries,  new 
Federal  programs  to  cause  further  un- 
balanced budgets,  the  Federal  pay  raise, 
Increasing  the  national  debt  limit,  the 
civil  rights  bill,  the  President's  poverty 
program,  legislation  reqiilrlng  double 
time  pay  for  overtime  work,  a  Federal 
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law  requiring  adc^stion  of  daylight  at*. 
Ings  time,  higher  farm  price  support! 
and  farm  production  controls,  I^denl 
aid  to  local  public  transit  systems,  aod 
the  reactivation  of  the  CCC  program  for 
young  people. 

Among  those  Issues  where  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  responses  exproted 
support  Included  a  stronger  policy  towvi] 
Cuba,  support  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  leave  authority  for  voluntary 
school  prayer  and  Bible  reading  to  State 
and  local  communities,  and  an  income 
tax  credit  for  parents  with  children  In 
college. 

On  the  civil  rights  issue,  65  percent 
favored  guarantees  of  the  right  to  vote 
in  Federal  elections.  Other  key  sections 
of  the  civil  rights  legislation  were  op- 
posed. 

The  most  evenly  divided  expression  of 
opinion  occurred  on  the  question  of  pen- 
sions for  World  War  I  veterans  with  less 
than  1  percent  dividing  those  for  and 
against  the  Issue  and  more  than  9  per- 
cent undecided.  Considerable  dlsa^ee- 
ment  also  existed  about  the  question  at 
carrying  the  war  In  South  Vietnam  to 
North  Vietnam  as  49  percent  favored 
such  action,  34  percent  opposed  it,  and 
17  percent  expressed  no  opinion. 

Alternative  plans  for  medical  care  for 
the  aged  had  strong  advocates  and  (v- 
ponents  with  widely  divergent  opinions 
expressed.  Approximately  14  percent 
favored  the  King-Anderson  plan  for  as- 
sistance through  the  social  seciuity  sys- 
tem. Twenty -seven  p>ercent  favored  the 
Kerr-Mills  program  of  Federal-State  as- 
sistance to  those  In  need.  Another  14 
percent  preferred  a  program  of  private 
hospitalization  Insurance  with  Federal 
assistance  in  meeting  the  cost  of  the 
premium  pajonents.  Thirty-two  percent, 
however,  felt  that  private  hospitalization 
insurance  and  no  Federal  participation 
was  preferable  and  13  percent  expressed 
no  opinion. 

The  complete  tabulation  of  the  p(^'s 
results  is  as  follows: 


Results  of  public  opinion  poll,  9th  Disti  ict  of  North  Carolina 


PercenUKM 


y« 


12 


1.  Do  you  approve  of  the  sale  of  l'nlte<l  .'States  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union?... — 

2.  Do  you  favor  admisnlon  of  Commiinl-it  China  to  the  U.NT 

3.  Should  the  United  States  expand  trade  with  Communist  oountr1e<iT. .  

4.  Do  you  believe  the  war  In  .South  Vietnam  should  be  carried  Into  Communist  Vietnam? 

6.  Do  you  believe  that  the  President's  re<iue8t  of  $3,800,000,000  for  foreign  aid  tor  the  next  12  months  should  be  (check  only  one)— 

Pereent 

(a)  Approve<l -- - 13.  58 

(b)  Increase<l 87 

(c)  Reduced  substantially 75,83 

(d)  No  opinion  9.91 

e.  Do  you  believe  that  U.S.  policy  on  Cuba  should  include  neater  effort  toward  convincing  the  free  world  to  boycott  tr»de  with  Castro? 

7.  Do  you  feel  that  new  Federal  proffranw  should  be  started  If  their  cost  will  result  In  unb&laoced  budgets  and  Increased  national  debt? 

8.  Do  you  favor  a  pay  raLse  for  t  ederal  oHiclal.i,  Members  of  Congress,  and  Federal  employees? - 

5.  Are  yon  In  favor  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  request  for  an  tncrease  In  the  legal  natkxuLl  debt  Umlt  trom  the  preaent  $315,000- 

000,000  to  $324,000,000,000?    

0.  Do  you  favor  the  civil  rlgiits  MU  now  being  debated  In  the  Senate?. 

1.  Do  you  favor  the  following  provisions  of  the  civil  rights  bill  (please  answer  all)? 

(a)  Federal  regulations  to  guarantee  right  to  vote  In  Federal  elections..- - 

(b)  Empower  the  V .8.  Attorney  Oeneral  to  bring  ooart  action  to  enloroe  school  Integrmtlon - 

(c)  Federal  regulations  to  prevent  discrimination  In  employment... 

(d)  Federal  laws  to  guarantee  equal  access  by  all  citizens  to  public  aooommodatlons 

(e)  Federal  regulations  to  prevent  discrimination  In  programs  where  Federal  funds  are  Involved .- 

Which  of  the  following  plans  for  medical  care  for  the  agea  do  you  approve  (check  only  U?  Ptreent 

(a)  King- Anderson  bill:  A  oompuisory  program  of  boepltallzation  and  nursing-home  care  for  persons  over  fl8,  flnanoed 
by  lncrease<l  social  security  taxee. — 18.  83 

(b)  Kerr- Ml  lis  Act:  A  FederaJ-SUte  program  of  assistance  based  on  need  and  financed  from  general  revenues ?7.  60 

(c)  Bow  bill:  A  voluntary  program  of  hoepltallzatlon  Insurance  with  costs  shared  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  Indi- 
vidual beneficiaries .    14.00 

(d)  Private  hoepltalliatlon  Insuranre  and  no  Federal  participation...       ..  81. M 

Do  you  approve  of  the  President's  program  to  combat  poverty  costing  $1,000,000,000  In  the  Ist  yevT 

Do  you  agree  that  the  Johnson  administration's  proposal  to  require  double-time  pay  for  overtime  work  would  decresse  onam- 

ployment? 


2R.01 

8.48 

20.92 

48.06 


77.18 

«.34 

10.34 

0.34 

W.87 

65.48 
11.85 
30.68 
10.43 
MOO 


31.06 
20.27 


No 


84.88 
84.44 
OB.  SO 
33.82 


14.26 
84.  SO 
aO.  16 

81.80 
78.80 

35.48 
80.00 
70.00 
72:03 
57.04 


M.60 
72.06 


Noorlnka 


7  11 
ITS 


S.M 

an 

177 

«.a 

tM 
8.U 
(M 
S.M 


11.  M 
I4S 

1.V 
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.1  Bhoiild  there  be  a  Federal  law  to  require  national  adopUoD  of  daylight  savings  time  during  sommer  months?        :;--; v,:" 

is"  r^ou  support  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  to  leave  decisions  relating  to  voluntary  prayer  and  Bible  reading  to  public 

**•  ^.hfols  to  the  State  and  local  communities?    .. - - --■ 

Doyou  believe  that  the  farm  problem  can  be  solved  through  higher  price  supports  guaranteed  by  the  Oovemment  and  greatar  Fed- 

■     eral  conUols  on  farm  production'  .--- - 

!•    AM.  «uoneer  Federal  a)nlrol»  over  the  private  ownership  of  firearms  needed? .^^.. ...... 

}•  When  «  vacancy  in  the  office  of  \  ice  Tresident  occurs,  should  the  Constitution  empower  the  President  to  select  a  new  Vice  President 
with  the  appro vftl  of  the  Conp-(*is'  - -- 


21. 

S. 


K. 


noTOU  approve  of  the  proposed  propraTn  of  siK-cial  help  for  the  A ppalachla  area  to  cost  $227,000,000  In  the  1st  year? 

Should  the  Fwloral  (Jovernmriit  un  Icrliikc  a  proRram  to  assist  mass  transportetlon  systems  In  and  around  large  cities  to  cost  $500,- 

00(1,000  to  start'.-..  — ^ - - 

WoulJ  you  favor  nyluctlonofthe  standard  workwe<'k  from  40  to  as  hours' .  .     ..- 

r><i  vou  think  a  small  charge  stiouM  Ik-  male  in  national  forests  and  parks  for  use  of  highly  developed  recreational  facilities  (camping 

grounds  with  saiilt;iry  facllill«-.s.  flrepUces  and   iilcnlc  tables,  boat  launching  sites,  etc.)  to  maintain  existing  faculties  and  finance 

additional  facilities  of  this  kin. I'.  .  v  ^  .    v       ..     .  

r>oyou  favor  an  Income  tax  ere. lit  for  [>firoiits  with  ohlMron  in  college  to  help  them  defray  part  of  the  cost  of  education 

8boul>1  unemployment  amoiiK  yoiirip  i*lple  U'  conitiated  with  a  Federal  plan  similar  to  the  old  CCC  propram  wherein  80,000  young 

men  and  women  would  tx' enrnllt'M  at  an  annual  a>st  of  $4,700  per  enroliee?..  -,1,' 

Doyou  liclleveall  vet<>nuisof  WorM  War  1  shouM  l>o  provLled  a  Federal  pension  of$100  per  month  if  their  annual  Income  (eicladlng 

ui  1st  $1,300  of  retlre.inent  Inoorae)  does  not  cxcwd  $2,40C,  if  slnple,  or  $3,600  for  veterans  with  dependents?     . .    .   . 


No  Room  for  Hate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 


We  Have  Representation  Problems 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  L  ABELE 


or   OKLAHOMA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  10.  1964 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Madill  (Okla.)  Record,  a  prlzewinnlng 
weeltly  newspaper  published  in  my  dis- 
trict by  Herbert  J.  Pate  and  Jim  Pate, 
carried  an  editorial  in  its  July  30  issue 
which  I  feel  has  a  message  for  all  Amer- 
ica.   The  editorial  follows; 

No   Room   fob   Hate 

It  la  neither  pomlble  nor  desirable  that 
All  of  us  should  agree  on  all  things  political. 
If  there  were  no  differences  of  opinion  there 
would  be  no  need  for  political  parties  or 
tor  electlona. 

And  It  l£  right  and  proper  that  all  of  \ib 
Bhould  expresB  our  varying  opinions. 

That  doee  not  mean  that  we  should  be- 
come mortaJ  enemies  of  those  with  whom 
we  disagree,  nor  that  we  should  hate  polit- 
ical leaders  whom  we  oppose. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  too  much 
actual  political  hatre<l  In  this  country  In 
recent  yeara. 

There  were  those  who  actually  held  hatred 
In  their  hearts  for  the  late  President  John  P. 
Kennedy,  and  there  were  a  few  who  ex- 
pressed this  ignoble  emotion  even  after  his 
assassination. 

We  cannot  shrug  off  this  hatred  as  some- 
thing that  existed  only  afar— for  some  of  It 
was  expressed  here  In  Oklahoma.  Certainly 
It  was  the  sentiment  of  only  an  InflnlTfeBUnal 
few.  but  It  existed  here  In  our  own  State. 

Opposition  to  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son appears  to  be  following  much  the  same 
pattern  as  did  opposition  to  Kennedy. 

Certainly  It  is  every  citizen's  privilege  and 
duty  to  oppoee  any  and  all  administration 
policies  he  feels  are  wrong.  Certainly  he 
has  every  right  to  voice  his  opposition,  or 
agreement,   and   vote   as   he  chooeee. 

When  political  differences  are  transformed 
lnt<-)  i>ersonal  hatred,  however.  It's  time  for 
a  bit  of  self -analysis. 

UnforturiAtely  there  are  some  book:s  being 
circulated  now  which  seem  to  be  written  few 
the  purpose  of  creating  personal  hatred. 

These  hate  books  should  be  read  with 
discriminating  care,  U  at  all,  and  then  tossed 
Into  the  ashcan. 


or  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  10,  1964 


Mr.  ABELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to 
place  an  editorial  by  Dwight  C.  Wether- 
holt,  editor  of  the  Galllpolls  E>aUy  Trib- 
une, In  the  Record.  This  editorial  deals 
with  the  problems  of  representation  and 
reapportionment  being  faced  by  many 
States  today.  This  problem  is  one  of 
growing  and  immediate  Interest  to 
thoughtful  citizens  everywhere: 

Wk  Hav«  Rkfkeskntatiok  Pbobljcms 
It  la  rather  difficult  for  the  average  citizen 
to  keep  track  of  all  of  the  things  that  con- 
cern him  In  changes  taking  place  In  our 
method  of  government.  They  keep  piling  up 
on  every  hand,  and  he  hardly  knows  which 
way  to  txim.  In  a  presidential  election  year 
It  Is  duncult  for  the  voter  to  concentrate  on 
much  but  what  Is  on  the  Federal  scene.  In 
reality  the  most  Important  things  are  hap- 
pening In  the  State  and  local  levels,  and  at 
the  same  time  It  Is  extremely  Important  that 
he  keep  a  weather  eye  on  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Ohio,  along  with  sev- 
eral other  States  Is  laced  with  the  problem 
of  reapportionment.  This  means  a  lot  to 
rtiral  counties  like  OalUa,  and  It  could  easily 
lead  to  almost  the  elimination  of  some  of 
our  representation,  or  at  least  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  the  niral  viewpoint. 

The  decision  recently  banded  down  by 
the  Supreme  Cotirt  shakes  our  whole  system 
of  government  In  that  It  claims  States  like 
Ohio  unconstitutionally  adopted  the  Federal 
system  of  representation  by  people  and  area. 
It  would  appear  that  they  did  not  take  Into 
consideration  that  our  present  form  of  de- 
mocracy has  worked  pretty  well  under  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  There  are 
many  In  our  land  who  feel  that  the  Court 
has  so  far  removed  ItselX  from  the  pulse  of 
the  people  that  It  takes  a  lofty  poslUon  wblch 
Is  far  from  the  will  of  the  majority  of  people. 

In  our  book  regardless  of  the  representa- 
tion ratio  In  a  State  legislature  between  the 
urban  and  rural  sections  makes  no  differ- 
ence. A  State  to  be  great  should  be  eqtially 
Interested  In  the  progress  and  advancement 
of  the  State  as  a  whole.    If  one  segment  of 


the  State  is  neglected  the  whole  State  suf- 
fers. There  are  some  In  the  big  metropolitan 
areas  who  feel  that  they  should  not  be  taxed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  State  population, 
and  we  cannot  agree  with  that  selfish  line 
of  thought. 

The  shattering  of  our  framework  of  gov- 
enunent  took  place  with  the  June  15  decision 
of  the  Cotirt,  which  states  that  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  Constltutloin  re- 
quires both  houses  of  the  State  legUlattires 
to  be  apportioned  on  a  strictly  population 
basis.  It  Is  surprising  that  only  a  few  years 
ago  there  was  no  question  but  that  the  State 
legislative  reapportionment  was  a  matter 
which  the  Supreme  Court  would  not  and 
shotild  not  concern  Itself 

The  Court  handed  down  an  opinion  in 
1948  which  said:  "It  would  be  strange  Indeed, 
and  doctrinaire,  for  this  Court,  applying 
broad  constitutional  concepts  as  due  proc- 
ess and  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  to 
deny  a  State  the  power  to  assure  a  proper  dif- 
fusion of  political  Initiative  as  between  Its 
thinly  populated  counties  and  those  having 
concentrated  masses,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  latter  have  practical  opportunities  for 
exerting  their  political  weight  at  the  polls 
not  available  to  the  former.  TTie  Constitu- 
tion— a  practlctU  instrument  of  government 
makes  no  such  demands  on  the  States." 
Here  In  Ohio  the  constitution  specifies  how 
and  when,  every  10  years,  the  apportionment 
board  shall  apportion  the  legislature.  The 
last  was  made  In  1961,  but  that  apparently 
does  not  satisfy  the  demands  now  made 
under  the  High  Court's  decision.  "ITae  whole 
thing  smacks  of  politics  and  you  and  I  stand 
to  be  the  losers. — D.C.W. 


A  Free  American  Press  Guarantees  Oar 
Freedom — Newspapermen  Are  Fi|rt>ters 
for  the  Trath — Honesty  and  Courage 
Are  the  Hallmarks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or    CAUTOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  10. 1964 

Mr.  LBaOETTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
psist  few  months  varied  attacks  upon  the 
press  of  this  Nation  concerning  lx)th  the 
integrity  of  the  press  and  the  veracity  of 
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the  news  which  It  prints  have  appeared. 
These  are  serious  charges,  but  not  so 
grave  as  those  that  challenge  the  basic 
right  that  the  press  Is  entitled  to  under 
the  Constitution.  Freedom  of  the 
press — complete  freedom — is  one  of  our 
most  valued  privileges  and  one  which  we 
should  protect  at  all  costs.  Certainly  this 
Is  what  separates  us  from  Tass  and  Izves- 
tia,  and  every  American  should  be  aware 
of  the  great  responsibilities  of  our  Na- 
tion's press  as  well  as  the  vital  service 
which  it  performs. 

The  Vallejo  Times-Herald,  one  of  the 
finest  papers  In  California,  recently 
stressed  the  Importance  of  this  Issue  in 
a  timely  and  succinct  editorial  which  I 
am  sure  will  be  of  Interest  to  those  who 
wish  to  conserve  our  basic  freedoms: 

There  Is  no  need  to  wait  until  another  Na- 
tional Newspaper  Week  to  remind  Amerl- 
canB  that  the  greatest  guarantee  of  their 
freedom  resta  within  the  framework  of  a 
free  press. 

After  all,  a  reminder  now  and  then  can 
do  no  harm,  and  It  Just  might  do  trem.en- 
dous  good  to  refresh  the  memory  of  thoee 
who  may  have  forgotten  It. 

With  possibly  the  exception  of  England, 
with  certain  quallflcatlons,  and  West  Ger- 
many, with  even  more  quallflcatlons,  the  only 
free  press  Is  right  here  Ln  our  own  United 
States. 

For  a  long  time,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  take  for  granted  this  freedona  of  the  press, 
with  Americans  knowing  but  falling  to 
realize  that  It  Is,  Indeed,  an  unassailable 
bastion  of  o\ir  liberty. 

Hollywood,  when  the  knuckleheads  were 
running  the  boo  down  there  before  they  all 
went  broke,  served  neither  a  free  American 
press  nor  the  American  people  themselves  by 
depleting  newspaper  reporters  as  charming 
but  addlebralned  characters  with  a  heart  of 
gold,  a  press  pass  In  their  hat,  and  a  genius 
for  being  Irresponsible. 

Editors  always  wore  eyeshades,  dictating 
Stories  to  a  blond  secretary — which  isn't  the 
way  It  works — while  publishers  were  pale- 
faced  and  dreamy  Individuals  who  sat  in  a 
huge  ofSce  with  foot-deep  rugs  emd  read 
Bjnron  by  the  hour. 

The  way  Hollywood  dished  it  out  In  movies 
about  newspapers,  the  one  thing  the  reporter, 
lady  secretary,  editor  and  publisher  never 
had  to  worry  about  was  truth. 

It  was  about  that  time,  too,  that  the 
Hlldy  Johnson  of  front  page  arrived  to  sym- 
bolize everybody's  concept  of  what  a  news- 
paper reporter  was  like. 

And  there  were  a  few  Hlldy  Johnsons  on 
the  staffs  of  America's  newspapers  back  in 
those  days.  But  they  never  lasted  very 
long.  They  got  fired,  because  they  could 
not  meet  the  high  standards  of  reporting 
demanded  by  the  Nation's  newspapers. 

They  were  charming  bums — but  they  were 
not  newspapermen  in  the  high  tradition  of 
this  country's  thousands  of  dally  news- 
papers, big  or  sniall. 

Nevertheless,  a  lot  of  Americans  believed 
the  Hollywood  version — and  thought  less  of 
American  newspapers,  as  a  result.  The 
genius  who  Invented  the  verb  "brainwashed" 
had  not  yet  arrived  but  that  Is  what  Holly- 
wood, up  to  a  certain  point,  helped  to  do  to 
the  American  people  In  relation  to  news- 
papers. They  decided  that  what  you  read 
In  your  newspaper  was  something  to  be  taken 
with  a  g^aln  of  salt. 

This  was  ridiculous,  of  course.  If  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  very  realistic  fact 
that  there  are  libel  laws  and  another  even 
more  realistic  fact — a  poor  product  does  not 
stay  on  the  market  very  long. 

And  those  newspapers  whose  publishers 
were  so  naive  as  to  think  they  could  deal 
now  and  then  in  something  other  than  the 


truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  discovered 
that  they  no  longer  were  In  biislneas. 

Neverthelees,  tbanks  to  the  Hollywood  ot 
those  days,  the  integrity  of  the  American 
press  was  Impugned — and  a  lot  of  It  stock. 
The  Commies  couldn't  have  done  It  any 
better. 

The  facts  are,  at  the  reporter  level,  that 
no  profession  In  the  world  has  higher  stand- 
ards of  honesty  and  decency.  Pact  Is  gos- 
pel. College  trained,  aware  they  are  part 
of  a  great  American  tradition,  today's  re- 
porters are  highly  Intelligent,  dedicated  men 
and  women  whoee  average  annual  salary  Is 
perhaps  higher  than  the  average  lawyer,  liv- 
ing by  the  truth  and  only  the  truth. 

Like  every  other  business,  the  newspaper 
business  has  Its  glamor  boys  and  girls. 
These  are  the  columnists,  and  with  tele- 
vision coming  of  age,  there  has  been  an  In- 
creasing trend — almost  as  a  defensive  mech- 
anism— toward  more  columns,  and  certainly 
more  Interpretive  writing,  even  In  the  news 
columns. 

Columnists  sometimes  have  an  ax  to  grind, 
lust  as  sometimes  newspapers  have  an  ax  to 
grind.  But  the  grinding  manifests  Itself  on 
the  editorial  page,  where  the  readers  can 
take  an   opinion — or   leave  it. 

This  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  facts — 
and  only  the  facts — In  the  news  columns  of 
any  newspaper  In  America. 

The  reporter  who  does  not  report  facts 
does  not  keep  his  job.  The  editor  who  does 
not  demand  facts  and  only  facts  from  his 
reporters  does  not  laet.  And  the  publisher 
who  does  not  demand  this  kind  of  a  news- 
paper from  his  editor  ceases  to  own  a  news- 
paper because  he  Is  out  of  business. 

The  result  has  been  that  America  has  a 
free  press  that  can  be  trusted.  Courage,  like 
anything  else.  Is  a  relative  thing,  and  some 
newspapers  have  more  courage  than  others. 
But  the  overall  picture  is  one  of  a  coura- 
geous, crusading  American  press  aware  of 
Its  trust  and  Its  responsibility  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  high  tradition  of  its  own 
breed. 

So  American  newspapers,  through  the  dec- 
ades, have  been  on  the  ramparts,  guarding 
those  ramparts  and  guarding  the  American 
people  and   American  democracy. 

Always  the  first  objective  of  the  tyrants  In 
our  own  generation  have  been  a  Nation's 
newspapers.  Hitler  belittled  them — before 
he  took  them  over,  causing  them  to  become 
vehicles  of   Nazi   propaganda. 

Mussolini — there  was  a  Mussolini,  too.  once 
upon  a  time — followed  the  same  pattern  in 
Italy. 

He  sent  out  his  black-shlrted  cohorts  to 
abuse  the  press,  to  preach  that  the  news{>a- 
pers  could  not  be  trusted,  and  when  the 
Italian  people  had  thus  been  brainwashed, 
H  Duce — you  don't  see  that  anymore — took 
over  the  newspapers  and  the  Italian  people 
along  with  the  newspapers,  because  no  longer 
did  the  Italian  people  have  an  army  of  the 
fourth  estate,  upon  the  frontllnes  of  free- 
dom, to  defend  them. 

Ana  Stalin  knew  what  to  do.  Give  them  a 
Pravda  to  believe— or  else,  and  a  simple  and 
basic  rule:  don't  print  the  truths-distort  the 
truth  or  hide  the  truth  completely. 

Americans  know  all  this,  of  course,  but 
also  mixst  realize  it,  too,  and  remember  that 
an  honest,  trustworthy,  courageous  American 
free  press  Is  not  to  be  compared  In  the  same 
breath  with  Pravda.  Those  who  would  do 
this  are  i>alnting  themselves  with  their  own 
brush — and  let  them  be  so  identified. 

This  Is  a  free  America,  and  they  have  the 
right  to  do  It,  Just  as  they  have  a  right  to 
boo  a  free  American  press. 

But  because  this  Is.  Indeed,  a  free  America, 
they  aren't  kidding  anybody,  including  a  free 
American  press,  and  most  of  all  a  free  Ameri- 
can people,  hxuidreds  of  thousands  of  whom 
learned  their  history  not  Just  from  the  his- 
tory books,  but  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  and 


at  Tprea,  or  al<»ig  the  Tenaru  or  mayb* 
togne.  or  the  rloe  paddies  of  Korea. 

The  American  press  is  free,  which  te 
thing  even  the  boys  on  Pravda  will 
when  the  boas  lent  looking,  it  u  stffl". 
fighting  prees — and  It  is  to  be  trusted.  AM 
It  Intends  to  stay  that  way. 

We  thought  we'd   Just  remind  everybodr 
on  a  pleasant  Sunday  morning. 


Administration  of  Research  and  Devsli^ 
ment   Grants 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVBS 

Monday.  August  10,  1964 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
submitted  to  you  this  mOmlng  the  seeood 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Oo?- 
emment  Research.  This  report  is  the 
first  substantive  study  to  be  completed 
by  the  committee  and  Is  entitled  "Ad- 
ministration of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Grants."  As  the  title  would  imply, 
the  study  presents,  for  the  use  of  the 
House  and  the  interested  public,  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  current  pro- 
cedures by  which  some  85  offices  tn  30 
Government  departments  and  agendei 
support  scientific  research  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  grant,  as  dlstinguisbed 
from  the  contract  Instrument. 

As  was  indicated  in  our  first  progress 
report,  this  study  of  resesirch  grants  Is 
but  1  of  10  studies  now  underway 
which  have  been  designed  to  cover  the 
full  range  of  the  Government's  $15  bil- 
lion research  and  development  programs. 
Of  that  amount,  approximately  10  per- 
cent or  $15  billion  are  currently  ex- 
pended in  pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge; 
that  is,  btisic  research.  About  one-half 
of  this  amount,  or  roughly  $720  million, 
are  expended  in  slightly  more  than  20,000 
grants.  The  remainder  of  the  federidly 
financed  basic  research  is  done  either 
outside  the  Government  under  contracts 
or  within  Government  laboratories. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  grant  programs  are  a  modest  portion 
of  our  overall  research  and  development 
expenditures,  they  are  nonetheless  a 
vital  portion  in  that  they  are  central  to 
our  support  and  conduct  of  basic  re- 
search. 

Because  of  the  relatively  modest  na- 
ture of  this  program,  this  Is  not  the  re- 
port Ln  which  one  would  be  likely  to 
expect  findings  or  recommendations 
looking  toward  spectacular  savings  of 
money.  Programs  involving  the  larger 
expenditures  will  be  treated  in  some  of 
our  committee's  forthcoming  reports. 
As  I  will  point  out  in  a  few  moments, 
however,  we  have  identified  one  area,  re- 
lating to  the  use  of  the  science  Informa- 
tion exchange,  in  which  eflBcient  use  of 
this  exchange  as  a  coordinating  device 
by  the  NTH  has  brought  savings  of  up- 
ward of  $5  million  by  eliminating  poten- 
tially duplicating  projects.  These  sav- 
ings are  of  particular  imFK)rtance  when 
we  consider  that  the  annual  budget  for 
the  science  information  exchange  is  only 
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11 J  million;  hence,  the  savings  in  one 
Qonraaeoi  agency  grant  program  alone 
M  for  the  entire  service  several  times 
^^  We  haVte  made  recommendations 
mMch,  when  Implemented,  will  enlarge 
*he  effectiveness  of  this  device,  by  mak- 
ing it  «)Ply  to  many  agencies  which  do 
not  now  obtidn  or  exploit  the  potential 
benefits.  Such  savings  in  time  and 
laoney  should  Improve  the  general  effl- 
ciency  of  our  grant  programs  and,  I 
niight  add,  would  more  than  pay  for  the 
entire  cost  of  operating  our  committee's 
14-month  investigation. 

Before  outlining  briefly  the  findings 
4nd  recommendations  contained  in  our 
study,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  this 
report  ia  the  product  of  devoted  effort  on 
the  part  of  many  people.  We  have 
received  fine  cooperation  from  many 
Government  oflBclals  concerned  with  re- 
search and  development  programs;  out- 
standing members  of  the  scientific,  uni- 
versity, and  business  communities  have 
advised  with  us  through  several  drafts  of 
this  report.  In  addition,  I  personally 
appreciate  the  fine,  completely  nonparti- 
san contributions  and  support  which  I 
have  received  from  every  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  recognizes 
the  unsurpassed  quality  of  American 
research — and  I  can  think  of  no  more 
dramatic,  current  demonstration  of  this 
quality  than  our  latest  moon  shot.  We 
also  recognize  the  enormous  contribution 
which  our  great  Government  and  pri- 
vate research  institutions  have  made  in 
undergirding  such  a  spectaculaj  develw- 
mental  achievement,  as  well  as  swjhleve- 
ments  in  medical,  earth,  physical,  and 
social  sciences  generally. 

The  committee  nonetheless  has  found 
need  for  improvement  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  Federal  grant  programs, 
both  general  and  specific.  Evidence  is 
still  being  received  and  analyzed,  but  on 
the  basis  of  our  findings  so  far,  the  com- 
mittee has  made,  in  this  report,  recom- 
mendations looking  to  such  improve- 
ment. 

For  example,  although  the  Congress 
has  taken  steps  to  insure  Its  control  of 
research  grant  policy,  the  methods  by 
which  it  can  do  so  need  clettrer  defini- 
tion. The  comjnittee  has  therefore  rec- 
onunended,  in  the  present  report,  the 
following : 

First.  Tliat  requirements  for  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  report  research 
and  development  grants  to  the  Congress 
should  be  consolidated  In  one  statute, 
and  made  uniform  for  all  dei>artments 
and  agencies. 

Second.  That  to  make  such  agency 
reports  more  readily  useful,  there  should 
be  in  each'House  a  central  catalog,  which 
should  also  be  published,  for  wider 
circulation. 

Third.  That  reports  concerning  grants 
should  be  sent  not  only  to  the  congres- 
sional committees  designated  to  the  vari- 
ous existing  statutes,  but  to  all  c<Hnmlt- 
tees  having  legislative  concern  with  those 
grants. 

The  committee  has  also  found  that 
within  the  executive  branch,  there  la  a 
lack   of   Mptrtdlzed  information  about 


grants — ^particularly  grants  which  are 
currently  In  progress.  A  step  toward 
correcting  this  lack  has  bem  taken  by 
means  of  the  science  information  ex- 
change, openteA  within  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  undw  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  But  the  ccxn- 
mittee  has  found  that  this  exchange, 
which  could  be  an  Invaluable  tex^  both 
for  researchers  and  research  administra- 
tors, is,  in  effect,  being  undercut.  De- 
partments and  agencies  which  should  be 
supplying  it  information  about  their  on- 
going programs  are,  in  fact,  withholding 
it  and,  instead,  setting  up  private,  com- 
peting, miniature  exchanges  within 
themselves. 

We  have,  therefore,  made  several  rec- 
ommendations in  this  report  aimed  at 
strengthening  the  science  information 
exchange  as  a  souixe  of  information 
about  research  in  progress  or  under  con- 
sideration, particularly  by  continued 
support  arid  greater  compliance  by  de- 
partments and  agencies  which  adminis- 
ter grants. 

Another  issue  to  which  our  r^aort  ad- 
dresses itself  is  that  of  communication 
between  the  grant-administering  agen- 
cies and  the  scientific  oMnmunity.  To 
prevent  the  Impression  that  departments 
and  agencies  axe  more  limited  in  their 
research  interests  than  is  actually  the 
case,  we  have  recommended  open  and 
widespread  publicity  of  Government  re- 
search interests.  In  addition,  this  rec- 
onmiendation  would  prevent  leaving  it  to 
chance  that  a  qualified  researcher  will 
somehow  h£^>pen  to  learn  where  his  ideas 
and  talents  might  be  profitably  anployed 
or  suKX)rted. 

The  conunittee  has  also  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  suggestions  voiced  in 
some  quarters  that  there  is  an  su^tual 
or  Implied  grant  review  establishment 
or  advisory  elite  from  which  the  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  draw 
their  external  advisers  to  Judge  grant 
applications.  Such  an  establishment,  if 
it  exists,  might  tend  to  concentrate  re- 
search grants  in  a  handful  of  outstand- 
ing universities.  While  this  suggestion 
receives  a  small  measure  of  support  by 
a  trend  away  from  small  grants,  the  evi- 
dence has  not  been  conclusive,  and  the 
committee  will  continue  to  investigate. 
Meanwhile,  we  have  rectmunended  that 
small  grants  continue  to  be  made  so  as 
to  utilize  the  talents  of  scientists  work- 
ing in  smaller  institutions. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  publicity, 
I  should  note  that  we  have  recorded  our 
dissatisfaction  with  the  poor  news  show- 
ing of  the  Federal  Government's  part  in 
scientific  research.  News  about  parUc- 
lilar  research  and  development  efforts 
and  achievements  far  outstrips  news 
about  the  Government's  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  many  of  these  efforts 
and  achievements.  Our  report  cites  sig- 
nificant examples  of  this  and  we  have 
therefore  recommended  that  news  re- 
leases Issued  by  institutions  which  re- 
ceive Federal  grants  be  required  to  state 
continually  that  Government  funds 
made  the  particular  research  possible. 
The  taxpayers,  the  committee  feels,  are 
entitled  to  know  what  their  tax  dollars 
are  accomplishing. 


Many  of  the  universities  working  on 
research  tmder  Federal  grants  have 
complained  that  the  prevailing  statutory 
limitations  on  indirect  cost  reimburse- 
ment which  may  be  charged  to  research 
are  causing  them  financial  loss.  As 
these  limitations  apidy  to  grants,  but  not 
to  contracts,  many  imiversitles  have 
stopped,  or  will  soon  st(v,  doing  research 
for  the  Government  under  grants,  and 
will  work  only  under  contract.  The 
committee  feels  that  there  has  grown 
up  an  imjustifiable  douMe  standard  in 
this  area,  and  we  have,  therefore,  rec- 
ommended that  a  single  standard  be 
adopted  for  determining  allowable  and 
nonallowable  costs.  The  committee  has 
also  recommended  that  a  imiversity  re- 
ceiving a  grant  be  permitted  to  choose 
one  of  two  alternative  ways  of  re- 
covering indirect  costs:  First,  a  provi- 
sional rate  for  billing  purposes,  which 
would  be  adjusted  after  eventual  aiidit; 
or  second,  a  fiat  15  percent  of  direct  costs, 
in  which  case  there  would  be  no  need 
for  the  imiversity  with  few  projects  to 
itemize,  or  the  Government  to  audit,  the 
indirect  charges. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
has  found  that  not  only  because  of  these 
cost  limitations,  but  also  becaiise  of  the 
morass  of  administrative  detail  with 
which  it  has  bewane  surrounded,  the  re- 
search grant  has  been  losing  its  value  as 
the  valuable  research  instrument  the 
Congress  intended  it  to  be. 

The  conunlttee  has.  therefore,  strongly 
recommended  that  the  grant  be  rescued 
from  this  morass  and  be  restored  to  its 
Intended  function  as  laid  down  by  the 
Congress  when  it  enacted  Public  Law  85- 
934 — "to  stimulate  and  support  funda- 
mental resesirch" — and  to  honor  "the 
concept  of  maximum  freedom  of  action 
for  the  scientific  investigator.*' 

Mr.  SpeEiker,  these  are  the  tentative 
recommendations  of  the  select  commit- 
tee with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
Federal  grants  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. They  have  been  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  committee's  findings  to  date. 
Final  recommendations  will  await  com- 
pletion of  the  ctKnmittee's  investigations. 
As  these  progress,  we  will  Issue  additional 
reports  which  will  number,  by  present 
indications,  nine,  carrying  the  following 
titles:  "Facilities  for  Research  and  De- 
velopment": "Fiscal  and  Contractual 
PoUcles  and  Procedures";  "impact  of 
Government  Reserach";  "Student  As- 
sistance In  Higher  Education";  "Inter- 
agency Coordination  ot  Research  and 
Development  Projects";  "Statistical  Re- 
view of  Government  Research  aiKl  De- 
velopMnent";  "Docimientation,  Dissanl- 
nation,  and  Use  of  Research  and  De- 
velopment Results";  "Manpower  for  Re- 
search and  Development";  and  "National 
Goals  and  Policies." 

There  will  then  follow  the  committee's 
final  report,  which  will  contain  the  com- 
mittee's final  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations. 

I  believe  the  material  we  have  de- 
veloped in  this  study,  and  will  develcv  in 
our  further  reports,  will  be  of  invaluable 
assistance  to  the  standing  committees  of 
the  House  concerned,  as  all  of  them  are, 
with  research  and  development. 
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Hab  of  CttBaectknk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  coNitBcncuT 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  10,  1964 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Merlden.  Conn.,  has  been  engaged  in 
a  broad  redevelopooent  program.  This 
effort  has  simultaneously  combined 
major  highway  construction  with  large- 
scale  urban  renewal. 

Just  a  month  a«o,  Merlden  received 
a  $1.7  million  grant  from  the  Housing 
and  Home  Plnaace  Agency  for  Its  44- 
acre  Route  6-A  connector  project. 
Under  the  impetus  of  this  and  State  as- 
sistance thla  centrally  located  city  is  be- 
coming a  transformed  and  revitalized 
ccHxununlty. 

An  editorial  which  recently  appeared 
In  the  Morning  Record,  one  of  Meriden's 
fine  newspapers,  on  August  5.  1964,  re- 
flects the  civic  pride  of  the  Meriden- 
Wallingford  area  in  the  progress  and 
new-found  urban  vitality  which  the  re- 
development program  Is  making  possible. 
Likewise,  it  is  encouraging  to  find  a 
hearty  response  on  the  part  of  private 
industry  and  enterprise  in  bolstering  the 
project  with  new  business.  I  am  grati- 
fied by  this  editorial  enthusiasm  from 
a  community  which  Is  playing  a  major 
role  in  the  growth  and  development  of 
the   State  of   Connecticut. 

With  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  the  editorial  herewith: 

Hub  or  CoNNKcncrrr 

They  used  to  call  Boston  the  hub  ot  toe 
universe — that's  where  that  Hub  Cltj  tag 
came  from.  Now  Nrw  York  likea  to  claim 
the  Bame  distinction,  and  backs  It  up  with 
trezuendoua  centralization  In  Industry,  ship- 
ping, and  business  management. 

But  If  you  had  to  pick  a  spot  as  the  key 
interchange  between  the  two,  geographically 
and  buBlneeswlse.  It  would  be  right  here  In 
the  middle  of  Connecticut.  The  Merlden — 
Walllngford  area  as  It  wlU  be  when  the  new 
highways  are  done  la  a  hub  with  the  great 
spokee  of  superroad  thr\istlng  north  and 
south   to   the   metropolitan   centers. 

And  these  are  only  two  of  the  spoken.  Soon 
Route  5-A  win  be  connected  and  feeding  Into 
Route  fl.  Itself  In  the  process  of  rebuilding. 
To  the  west.  Route  8-A  will  connect  with 
Route  1-84  and  the  great  new  Route  8  In 
Waterbiiry.  And  the  big  old  roads,  the  park- 
way, and  the  Berlin  Turnpike  and  Route  5, 
wUl  take  on  new  life  and  contribute  new 
mobility  when  they  are  freed  of  their  burden 
of  through  traffic. 

The  shape  of  all  these  things  to  come  is 
Just  beginning  to  emerge,  and  Merlden  and 
Walllngford  are  starting  to  plan  to  take 
advantage  of  them. 

The  research  and  Industrial  park  Is  the 
prize  opportunity  for  both  communities  to 
capitalize  on  their  hub  position,  to  tap  the 
nxam  current  for  a  share  of  the  energy.  Some 
services  must  be  provided  before  the  city 
and  the  town  can  expect  to  benefit  taxwlse 
and  Jobwlse  from  this  strategically  located 
Indiistrlal  complex.  But  once  the  highways 
are  buUt  and  access  roads  are  arranged  for, 
we  can  expeet  real  returns. 

Merlden  Is  making  a  ground-breaking  try 
to  hameas  redevelopment  with  highway 
buUdlng  for  a  new  start  downtown.  Our 
triple  renewal  plan  Is  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  Imaginative,  we'll  bet,  that 


baa  erer  been  dereloped  to  eombme  two 
kfnda  or  progreM. 

And  aioiuul  tben  two  major  startera.  an 
mtm  9t  pctvate  tnltlattr*  and  asterpriM  an 
torwardlac  Miailer  deireit^imtita 

This  la  the  hub.  aU  right.  In  a  matter  of 
months,  now,  the  wheel  will  really  start  to 
turn. 


Southern  Indiana  Loses  a  Friend 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  rNDiAXA 
LN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  10, 1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  for 
nearly  30  years.  Rudolph  H.  Orabow. 
known  to  everyone  as  'Rudy,"  lived  and 
worked  in  southern  Indiana.  He  made 
his  home  in  Bedford.  Prom  the  time  of 
his  arrival  there  in  1937  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1956,  he  was  supervisor  of  the 
Hoosier  National  Forest.  Under  his 
guidance,  it  grew  from  34,500  acres,  with 
3,500  acres  planted  In  trees,  to  115,000 
acres,  with  16,000  acres  of  new  planta- 
tions. 

Rudy  Grabow  died  on  July  29.  His 
passing  was  noted  in  a  warm  editorial 
tribute  published  on  August  4  in  the 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  dally  Herald-Tele- 
phone. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SuuTHXRN    Indiana   Loses   a    Frikno 

Rudolph  H.  Grabow,  whose  untimely  death 
last  Wednesday  evening  shocked  his  host  of 
friends  In  Bloomlngton  and  the  remainder 
of  Indiana,  was  not  a  native  of  Bedford,  but 
his  roots  grew  deep  there  and  his  heart  was 
In  the  conununKy  which  he  adopted  as  his 
home  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Rudy,  as  he  was  known  by  almost  every- 
body, went  to  Bedford  In  1937  to  take  over 
the  supervision  of  the  Hooaler  National  For- 
est which  at  the  time  was  a  fledgling  opera- 
tion. It  had  existed  for  only  3  years.  But 
under  his  expert  guidance,  the  Hooeler  Ror- 
eet  grew  and  grew.  When  he  went  to  Bed- 
ford, the  forest  had  only  34,600  acres.  Only 
3,500  acres  had  been  planted  in  trees.  When 
he  retired  m  1964.  the  forest  had  grown  to 
116.000  acres  and  16,000  acres  were  nsw  plan- 
tations. He  had  also  taken  over  direction  of 
the  Wayne  National  Forest  In  Ohio  several 
years  before  his  retirement. 

The  beautiful  stands  of  wliite,  red,  and 
Virginia  plnee  and  other  varieties  of  trees 
which  he  planted  and  which  now  are  be- 
coming stately  trees  which  are  contributing 
mcreaslngly  to  the  economy  of  southern 
Indiana  stand  as  mouuments  to  an  out- 
standing forester.  There  was  little  doubt 
that  Rudy  Grabow  was  one  of  the  beet  In 
his  field.  He  loved  his  work  and  the  results 
of  his  efforts  showed  It. 

We  recall  during  the  big  Dutch  Ridge  fire 
In  1962  that  Rudy  loaded  every  vehicle  he 
could  find  with  flreflghtlng  equipment  and 
personally  recruited  every  man  he  could  to 
fight  the  fire.  He  was  visibly  shaken  as  the 
fire  mvaded  young  pLne  plantations.  It  was 
a  night  of  bitter  cold  and  extreme  heat — de- 
pending on  where  you  were  In  relation  to  the 
fire. 

Mr.  Grabow  was  not  happy  to  leave  the 
Forest  Service  which  had  been  his  life  so 
many   years.     His   Interest  In  forests  dated 


back  to  his  elementary  ■ehool  days. 

reoaUed  that  a  pal  ot  his  at  a  ooou^i 

was  always  able  to  tall  him  «bat  i 

Qua  treaa  were.    Ha  datannlaad.  to  karate 

himself. 

Part  of  his  early  experience  with  wooit  v^ 
of  a  different  variety  thou^i — carryte  ^ 
wood  for  the  wood  stove  every  momtiif. 

Rudy's  curiosity  in  the  foreat  was  SMiia^ 
In  early  Ufe  and  never  fuUy  satlsflaiL  ^ 
addition  to  directing  tha  oper&tloa  in  m^m 
thousands  of  acres  of  Qovernment-ov^^ 
forest,  he  practiced  what  he  preached  a^ 
managed  a  200-acre  tree  farm  of  his  own. 

He  came  out  of  the  TTnlverslty  of  MlTiTnauUi 
College  of  Forestry  In  1920  as  a  giadW» 
forester.  His  college  work.  Incidentally,  ka4 
been  Interrupted  by  World  War  I. 

He  went  to  the  Forest  Products  LaboratB* 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  as  his  first  foreatiy  )ih^ 
There  he  did  research  on  forest  utlUaattoa-. 
everything  dealing  with  wood,  wood  pcaBv> 
ties,  and  byproducts.  He  remained  ^^^fn 
until  1927  when  he  went  to  the  Brunswtck 
Balke  Collendar  Co.  at  Marquette,  Mkb., 
where  he  had  charge  of  the  kiln  drytag  §g 
bowling  pins.  That  was  a  brief  career,  tevb 
ever,  since  8  months  later  he  started  fcrastiy 
work  for  the  Los  Angeles  County  Forcatoy 
Service  of  California. 

StUl  on  the  move.  In  1934  he  returned  ta 
Nlcolet  National  Forest,  Rhlnelander,  Wli, 
where  be  remained  for  2  years,  after  wlileli 
he  became  assistant  chief  of  the  division  of 
Information  and  education  In  the  Mllwankst 
office,  serving  nine  Midwestern  States. 

Then  came  his  final  move — to  Bedford  ■ 
supervisor  of  the  Hooeler  National  INatat 
He  had  adopted  an  infant  and  broii^tt  It 
to  f\ill  adiUthood.  He  liked  the  hllla  «< 
southern  Indiana,  and  when  he  retired  ta 
1956  he  had  no  desire  to  leave  this  azat. 
After  several  Jobs.  Including  executive  ssofa- 
tary  of  the  Bedford  Chamber  of  Commarta 
he  took  a  Job  as  Industrial  development  bubp 
ager  of  the  Monon  Railroad.  In  this  capa^ 
Uy  he  could  have  resided  almoat  anywlMn 
In  Indiana,  but  Bedford  had  become  kli 
home.  His  friends  and  Interests  were  then, 
and  he  stayed. 

Mr.  Grabow  worked  tirelessly  for  the  bei> 
terment  of  southern  Indiana.  He  abouuM 
In  energy  and  the  enthusiasm  which  he  t^ 
played  Is  seldom  found  in  a  man  his  aga 
Retirement  from  the  Forest  Service  maaat 
only  a  change  In  career  and  new  frontlen  to 
conqfter. 

Rudy  was  a  claan-llvlng  man  who  poasataKl 
a  charming  personality  which  won  for  hlfli 
new  friends  wherever  he  went.  His  acquatBt-- 
anceshtp  in  southern  Indiana  became  rat^ 
prlslngly  large. 

He  was  a  fine  citizen — the  kind  that  no 
community  can  afford  to  lose. 


Management  Prmdples  vf  tk«  NatioMl 
Park  Syttem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 


or  Kxw  mxico 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  10. 1964 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, August  3.  our  dlstlnculBhed  Seat* 
tary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Stewart  L 
Udall,  released  a  memorandum  which  fce 
has  written  to  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  concerning  the  mao* 
acement  of  our  natlooal  park  system. 

Secretary  Udall,  in  his  memorandum, 
has  clearly  spelled  out  the  management 


pufndples  to  be  followed  by  the  National 
^rk  Service  in  the  management  of  the 
\bnB  categories  of  areas  which  have 
tieen  placed  in  the  national  park  system 
If  tbe  Congress  during  the  almost  100 
J0U*  since  the  beginning  of  the  national 
park  movement  with  the  establishment 
of  Yellowstone  National  Parte  in  1872. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  has  set  forth 
itz  long-range  objectives  to  guide  the 
management  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem. 
The  National  Park  Service  was  estab- 

]tahed  by  the  Congress  on  August  25, 
1116.  In  a  letter  of  May  13,  1918,  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Franklin 
K.  Lane,  outlined  the  management  prin- 
ciples to  guide  the  new  Service  in  its 
■uoagement  of  the  national  parks  and 
national  monuments  then  included 
within  thewatlonal  park  S3^tem.  Every 
Bocceeding  Secretary  has  reaCarmed 
three  principles,  and  Secretary  Udall,  in 
his  memorandum,  has  reaffirmed  them 
Id  the  management  of  the  natural  areas 
of  the  system.  However,  during  the  in- 
tervening years,  the  Congress  has  ex- 
panded the  national  park  system  to  in- 
clude areas  of  historical  significance,  as 
wdl  as  areas  having  national  recrea- 
tional significance.  Secretary  Udall's 
memorandum  develops  additional  man- 
agement principles  for  these  new  cate- 
gories of  areas. 

Without  doubt  Secretary  Udall's 
memorandum  Is  the  most  significant 
pronouncement  by  any  Secretary  in 
recent  times  concerning  the  management 
of  our  national  park  systeui.  I  take 
great  pleasure  In  commending  him  for 
the  fine  statement  he  has  issued.  It 
should  go  a  long  way  in  answering  ques- 
tions concerns  the  tTPes  of  areas  in- 
cluded withm  tbe  national  i>ark  system, 
M  well  as  clarif3^ng  the  management 
4)ollcies  of  the  National  Park  Service  with 
respect  to  these  categories  of  areas. 

I  think  this  management  memoran- 
dum demonstrates  the  confidence  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  in  the 
Director  and  his  top  assistants  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  As  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks,  I 
am  proud  to  state  to  this  body  that  I. 
too.  have  great  confidence  in  the  top 
management  of  our  national  park  sys- 
tem headed  by  George  B.  Hartzog,  Jr. 

The  text  of  the  memorandum  of  Sec- 
retary Udall  follows: 
Sr*TEMrNT  or  SnwAaT  L.  Udall,  SEcarrAKT 

or   THS    INTZRIOR 

Afl  the  golden  anniversary  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  draws  near,  and  we  ap- 
proAch  the  final  years  of  the  Mission  66 
program,  It  Is  appropriate  to  take  stock  of  the 
events  of  the  past  and  to  plan  for  the  future. 
The  accomplishments  of  the  past  are  not  only 
s  source  of  pride:  they  are  also  a  source  of 
guidance  for  the  future. 

The  accelerating  rate  of  change  In  our  so- 
ciety today  poses  a  major  chaUenge  to  the 
National  Park  Service  and  Its  evolvmg  re- 
Bpon.slblUtles  for  the  management  of  the 
national  park  system.  The  response  to  such 
changes  calls  for  clarity  of  purpose,  Increas- 
ing knowledge,  speedier  action  and  adapt- 
ability to  changing  needs  and  demands  upon 
our  diverse  resources. 

In  recognition  of  this  need,  a  year  ago  I 
approved  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  long- 
range  objectives,  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Park  Service.  More- 
over, I  was  pleased  to  have  had  the  opportu- 


nity to  participate  In  the  conference  of 
challenges  at  Toeemlte  National  Park,  at 
which  this  study  was  discussed  by  the  p>er- 
sonnel  of  the  Service. 

In  looking  back  at  the  legislative  enact- 
ments (sunmaary  attached)  that  have  shaped 
the  national  park  system,  It  Is  clear  that  the 
(Congress  has  Included  within  the  growing 
system  three  different  categories  of  areas — 
natural,  historical,  and  recreational. 

Natural  areas  are  the  oldest  category, 
reaching  back  to  the  establishment  of  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  almost  a  centtiry  ago. 
A  little  later  historical  areas  began  to  be 
authorized,  culminating  in  tbe  broad  char- 
ter for  historical  preservation  set  forth  In 
the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1936.  In  recent 
decades,  with  exploding  population  and 
diminishing  opten  space,  tbe  urgent  need  for 
national  recreation  areas  Is  recelvmg  new 
emphasis  and  attention. 

The  long-range  study  has  brotight  into 
sharp  focus  the  fact  that  a  single,  broad- 
management  concept  encompassing  these 
three  categories  of  areas  within  the  system 
Is  Inadequate  either  for  their  proper  pre- 
servation or  for  realization  of  their  full  po- 
tential for  public  use  as  embodied  In  the 
expressions  of  congressional  policy.  Each  of 
these  categories  requires  a  separate  manage- 
ment concept  and  a  separate  set  of  manage- 
ment principles  coordinated  to  form  one 
organic  management  plan  for  the  entire  sys- 
tem. 

Following  the  act  of  August  25,  1916,  es- 
tablishing the  National  Park  Service,  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Franklin  K. 
Lane,  In  a  letter  of  May  13,  1918,  to  the  first 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service.  Ste- 
phen T.  Mather,  outlined  the  management 
principles  which  were  to  guide  the  Service 
In  its  management  of  the  areas  then  In- 
cluded within  the  system.  That  letter, 
sometimes  called  the  Magna  Carta  of  the 
national  parks.  Is  quoted.  In  part,  as  follows: 

"For  the  Information  of  the  public  an  out- 
line of  the  administrative  policy  to  which 
the  new  Service  vrtll  adhere  may  now  be 
announced.  This  policy  Is  based  on  three 
brosMl  principles:  First,  that  the  national 
parks  must  be  maintained  In  absolutely  un- 
impaired form  for  the  use  of  future  genera- 
tions as  well  as  those  of  our  own  times;  sec- 
ond, that  they  are  set  apart  for  the  use,  ob- 
servation, health,  and  pleastire  of  the  people; 
and  third,  that  the  national  Interest  must 
dictate  all  decisions  affecting  public  or  pri- 
vate enterprise  In  the  parks." 

The  principles  enunciated  In  this  letter 
have  been  fully  supported  over  the  years  by 
my  predecessors.  They  are  still  applicable 
for  us  today,  and  I  reaffirm  them. 

Consistent  with  specific  congressional  en- 
actments, the  following  principles  are  ap- 
proved for  your  guidance  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  three  categories  of  areas  now 
Included  within  the  system-  Utilizing  the 
results  of  the  new  broad  program  of  resource 
studies,  you  should  proceed  prcanptly  to 
develop  such  detalled-.guldellne8  as  may  be 
needed  for  "the  operation  of  each  of  these 
categories  of  areas. 

NATTTKAL  ARKAS 

Resource  management 
The  management  and  use  of  natural  areas 
shall  be  guided  by  the  1918  directive  of  Sec- 
retary Lane.  Additionally,  management 
shall  be  directed  toward  maintaining,  and 
where  necessary  reestablishing,  mdlgenotis 
plant  and  animal  life.  In  keeping  with  the 
March  4,  1963,  reconmaendatlons  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  on  Wildlife  Management. 

In  those  areas  having  significant  historical 
resources,  management  shall  be  patterned 
after  that  of  the  historical  areas  category  to 
the  extent  compatible  with  the  primary  pm-- 
pose  for  which  the  area  was  established. 

Resource  use 
Provide  for  aU  appropriate  use  and  enjoy- 
ment   by   the   people,    that   can   be   accom- 


modated without  Impairment  of  the  natural 
values.  Park  numagemient  shall  recognize 
and  respect  wUdemess  as  a  whole  environ- 
ment of  living  things  whose  use  an!  enjoy- 
ment dei>end  on  their  continuing  interrela- 
tionship free  of  man's  spoliation. 

Physical  developments 

They  shaU  be  limited  to  those  that  are 
necessary  and  appropriate,  and  provided  only 
under  carefully  controlled  safeguards  against 
unregulated  and  Indiscriminate  use,  so  that 
tbe  least  damage  to  park  values  will  be 
caused.  Liocatlon,  design,  and  material,  to 
the  highest  practicable  degree,  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  preservation  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  grandeur  of  tbe  natural  Environ- 
ment. 

KISTOaiCAL   ARRAS 

Resource  management 
Management  shall  be  directed  toward 
maintaining  and,  where  necessary,  restoring 
the  historical  Integrity  of  structures,  sites, 
and  objects  significant  to  the  commemora- 
tion of  Illustration  of  the  historical  story. 

Resource  use 
Visitor  uses  shaU  be  those  which  seek  ful- 
fillment in  authentic  presentations  of  his- 
toric structures,  objects,  and  sites,  and  the 
memoriallzatlon  of  historic  Individuals  or 
events.  Visitor  use  of  significant  natural 
resources  should  be  encouraged  when  such 
use  can  be  accommodated  without  detriment 
to  historical  values. 

Physical  developments 
Physical  developments  shall  be  those  neces- 
sary for  achieving  the  management  and  use 
objectives. 

RKCREATIONAL   ARRAS 

Resource  manageTnent 

Outdoor  recreation  shall  be  recognized  as 
the  dominant  or  primary  resource  manage- 
ment objective.  Natural  resources  within  the 
area  may  be  utUlzed  and  managed  for  addi- 
tional purp>06es  where  such  additional  uses 
are  compatible  with  fulfilling  the  recreation 
mission  of  the  area.  Scenic,  historical,  sclen- 
tlflx;,  scarce,  or  illsappearlng  resources  within 
recreational  areas  shaU  be  managed  compatl* 
ble  with  the  primary  recreation  mission  of 
the  area. 

Resource  use 

Primary  emphasis  shall  be  placed  on  active 
participation  in  outdocn-  recreatlcm  In  a 
pleasing  environment. 

Physical  developments 

Physical  developments  shall  promote  the 
realization  of  the  management  and  use  ob- 
jectives. The  scope  and  type  of  develop- 
ments, as  well  as  their  design,  materials,  and 
construction,  should  enhance  and  promote 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  recreational 
resources  of  the  area. 

LONG-RANGE     CmjBCTIVXS 

While  the  establishment  of  management 
principles  to  guide  the  operation  of  the  three 
categories  of  areas  within  the  system  is  vital, 
I  believe  It  Is  of  equal  consequence  that  we 
now  Identify  the  long-range  objectives  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  The  objectives  de- 
veloped by  the  Service  have  been  r«oom- 
mended  to  me  by  my  Advisory  Board  on  Na- 
tional Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings,  and 
Monuments.  I  am  approving  these  objec- 
tives, as  follows: 

1 .  To  provide  for  the  highest  quality  of  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  national  park  system 
by  Increased  millions  of  vlsltcxs  In  years  to 
come. 

2.  To  conserve  and  manage  for  their  high- 
est purpose  the  natural,  historical,  and  rec- 
reattooal  resotirces  of  the  national  park 
system. 

3.  To  develop  the  national  park  system 
through  Inclusion  of  additional  areas  of 
scemc,  scientific,  historical,  and  recreational 
value  to  the  Nation. 
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4.  To  participate  actively  with  organlza- 
tlons  of  thlB  and  other  nations  In  conaerv- 
Ing.  ImproTlng.  and  renewing  the  total 
environ  n»ent. 

5.  To  coounimlcate  the  cultural.  Inspira- 
tional, and  recreational  significance  of  the 
American  heritage  aa  represented  in  the  na- 
tional park  system. 

6.  To  Increaae  the  effectiveness  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  as  a  "people  serving" 
organization  dedicated  to  park  conservation, 
historical  preservation,  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. 

You  should  develop  auch  goals  and  proce- 
dures as  may  be  necessary  to  Implement  these 
otojeotlvps. 

In  the  development  of  these  goals  and  pro- 
cedures, I  think.  It  Is  important  to  emphasize 
that  effective  management  of  the  national 
park  system  will  not  be  achieved  by  pro- 
grams that  look  only  within  the  parks  with- 
out respect  to  the  pressures,  the  Influences, 
and  the  needs  beyond  park  boundaries.  The 
repnart  of  my  Advisory  Board  on  Wildlife 
Management  emphasizes  this  observation. 

The  concern  of  the  National  Park  Service 
Is  the  wilderness,  the  wildlife,  the  history, 
the  recreational  opportunities,  etc..  within 
the  areas  of  the  system  and  the  appropriate 
uses  of  these  resources.  The  responsibilities 
of  the  Service,  however,  cannot  be  achieved 
solely  within  the  boundaries  of  the  areas  It 
administers. 

The  Service  has  an  equal  obligation  to 
stand  as  a  vital,  vigorous,  effective  force  In 
the  cause  of  preserving  the  total  environ- 
ment of  our  Nation.  The  concept  of  the 
total  environment  Includes  not  only  the 
land,  but  also  the  water  and  the  air,  the  past 
as  well  as  the  present,  the  useful  as  well  as 
the  beautiful,  the  wonders  of  man  as  well  as 
the  wonders  of  nature,  the  urban  environ- 
ment as  well  as  the  natural  landscape.  I 
am  pleased  that  among  its  contributions,  the 
Service  Is  Identifying  national  historic  and 
natural  history  landmarks  throughout  the 
country  and  Is  cooperating  In  the  Historic 
American  Buildings  Survey. 

It  la  obvious  that  the  staggering  dfemand 
for  outdoor  recreation  projected  for  this 
country  will  eventually  inundate  public  park 
areas  unless  public  and  private  agencies  and 
Individuals  Join  In  common  effort.  Na- 
tional park  administrators  must  seek  meth- 
ods to  achieve  close  cooperation  with  all  land- 
managing  agencies,  considering  broad  re- 
gional needs,  If  lands  for  public  outdoor  rec- 
reation sufBclent  to  the  future  needs  of  the 
Nation  are  to  be  provided. 

The  national  parklands  have  a  major  role 
In  providing  superlative  opportunities  for 
outdoor  recreation,  but  they  have  other  "peo- 
ple serving"  values.  They  can  provide  an 
experience  In  conservation  education  for  the 
young  people  of  the  country,  they  can  enrich 
our  literary  and  artistic  consciousness,  they 
can  help  create  s<3clal  values,  contribute  to 
our  civic  consciousness,  remind  us  of  our 
debt  to  the  land  of  our  fathers 

Preserving  the  scenic  and  scientific  gran- 
deur of  the  Nation,  presenting  Its  history, 
providing  healthful  outdoor  recreation  for 
the  enjoyment  of  our  people,  working  with 
others  to  provide  the  best  possible  relation- 
ships of  human  beings  to  their  toal  environ- 
ment: this  Is  the  theme  which  binds  together 
the  management  principles  and  objectives 
of  the  National  Park  Service — this,  for  the 
National  Park  Service.  Is  the  road  to  the 
future. 

SuMM.ARY  or  Legislative  Landmarks  Affect- 
INO  THE  National  Park  System 
The  act  of  March  1.  1872.  establishing  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  the  first  of  Its  kind. 
In  which  the  Congress  laid  down  a  new  pub- 
lic land  policy;  namely,  that  portions  of  the 
public  lands  were  to  be  "•  •  •  reserved  and 
withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy  or 
siile  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
dedicated  and  set  apart  as  a  public  park  or 


pleasuring  ground  for  the  benefit  and  en- 
joyment of  the  people.  •  •  •  That  •  •  • 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  •  •  •  shall 
provide  for  the  preservation,  from  injury  or 
spoliation,  of  all  timber,  mineral  deposits, 
natural  Ciirlosltles  or  wonders  within  said 
park,  and  their  retention  in  their  natural 
condition.'* 

The  national  park  concept  decreed  In  this 
and  subsequent  national  park  acts  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  "retention  In  their  natural 
condition"  of  natural  features  and  scenic 
resources. 

In  the  years  after  1900,  vandalism  and  In- 
discriminate looting  of  prehistoric  Indian 
sites  In  the  Southwest  resulted  In  the  pass- 
age of  the  Antiquities  Act  of  1906.  This  act 
extended  the  earlier  public  land  policy  re- 
lating to  natural  parks  to  provide  authority 
for  the  President,  by  proclamation,  to  set 
aside  as  national  monuments  "•  •  •  his- 
toric landmarks,  historic  and  prehistoric 
structures,  and  other  objects  of  historic  or 
scientific  Interest  that  are  situated  upon 
lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States." 

By  the  act  of  August  35,  1916.  the  Con- 
gress established  the  National  Park  Service 
and  assigned  to  It  for  administration  all  of 
the  national  parks  and  most  of  the  national 
monuments  theretofore  established.  In  the 
1916  act  the  Congress  also  established  a  broad 
framework  of  policy  for  the  administration 
of  these  areas;  namely: 

"The  Service  •  •  •  shall  promote  and  reg- 
ulate the  use  of  •  •  •  national  parks  (and] 
monuments  •  •  •  by  such  means  and  meas- 
ures as  conform  to  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  the  said  parks  (and)  monuments 
•  •  •  which  purp»ose  is  to  conserve  the 
scenery  and  the  natiu-al  and  historic  objects 
and  the  wildlife  therein  and  to  provide  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  same  In  such  manner 
and  by  such  means  as  will  leave  them  vmlm- 
palred  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  genera- 
tions." 

The  act  of  February  21.  1925.  provided  for 
"securing  of  lands  In  the  Southern  Appa- 
lachian Mountains  and  Mammoth  Cave  Re- 
gions of  Kentucky  for  f>erpetual  preservation 
as  national  parks."  This  act  led  to  the  au- 
thorization by  the  Congress  In  1926  of  Great 
Smoky  Mountains.  Mammoth  Cave  and 
Shenandoah  National  P«rks.  supplementing 
Acadia,  the  first  national  park  In  the  East. 
All  of  these  parks  Involved  the  acquisition 
of  lands  m  private  ownership.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  such  lands,  however,  was  to  be  ac- 
complished through  donations.  Theee  ac- 
tions were  significant  In  that  prior  thereto 
the  national  parks  and  monuments  had  been 
set  aside  from  the  public  lands. 

The  act  of  March  3.  1933.-  providing  for  re- 
organization within  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  resulted  In  an  Executive 
order  that  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  administration  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  the  national  memorials 
and  parks  of  the  Nation's  Capital,  national 
monuments,  historical  and  military  parks 
administered  by  other  Federal  agencies. 

The  Historic  Sites  Act  of  August  21.  1935. 
esUibllshed:  "*  •  •  a  national  policy  to  pre- 
serve for  public  use  historic  sites,  buildings 
and  objects  of  significance  for  the  inspira- 
tion and  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States." 

The  act  also  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  carry  out  wide-ranging  programs 
In  the  field  of  history  and  placed  with  the 
Secretary  responsibility  for  national  leader- 
ship In  the  field  of  historic  preservation 
Another  provision  of  the  act,  which  has  had 
strong  influence  upon  the  development  of 
the  national  park  system,  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks.  Historic  Sites,  Buildings  and  Monu- 
ments. 

The  Park.  Parkway  and  Recreation  Area 
Study  Act  of  June  23,  1936.  authorized  among 
other  things,  studies  looking  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  the  national  park  system  In- 


cluding  areas  having   primary  recraattoMI 
significance. 

The  act  of  Jiine  30,  1936.  provided  for  tha 
admlnlstratloin  and  maintenance  ol  the  BIm 
Ridge  Parkway  by  the  Secretary  o<  the  in. 
terlor  through  the  National  Park  Servlea 
thus  introducing  the  rural  parkway  conont 
into  the  aystem.  ™** 

The  act  of  August  17,  1937.  eetablWUiH 
Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore.  markeOtbt 
first  national  seashore  to  be  establUhe<i. 

The  act  of  August  7,  1946.  provides  >«• 
thorlty  to  the  National  Park  Service  far  ^ 
ministration  of  recreation  on  areas  xtu^ 
Jurisdiction  of  other  agencies  of  the  OoTara. 
ment.  The  significance  of  this  authority  ii 
refiected  in  cooperative  agreements  with  th* 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  others  for  tiM 
administration  at  auch  areas  as  lAke  Uaes 
Glen  Canyon,  and  similar  national  recreattOB 
areas. 

The  authorization  of  Cape  Cod  NaUooai 
Seashore  by  act  of  August  7.  1961.  marked  • 
new  concept  in  the  development  of  the  na- 
tional park  system;  namely,  the  use  ot  «b- 
proprlatod  funds  at  the  outset  to  purcbats 
a  large  natural  area  in  its  entirety  foe  pubUe 
enjoyment  as  a  park.  Prior  to  this  enaet- 
ment.  areas,  for  the  most  p&rt.  were  estab- 
lished either  by  setting  aside  portions  ot  ttaa 
public  lands  or  from  lands  donated  to  tbt 
Federal  Government  initially  by  public  or 
private  interests. 

On  January  31.  1962,  the  Outdoor  Reow- 
tlon  Resources  Review  Commission,  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  an  act  of  June  28.  10M, 
submitted  Ita  report  to  the  President  of  tbe 
United  States.  The  report  contained  fsr- 
reachlng  recommendations  affecting  tba 
future  of  outdoor  recreation. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Oommto- 
slon  are  now  bearing  fruit  and  their  Imple- 
mentation has  affected  the  national  park 
system.  For  example.  Policy  Circular  No.  1 
of  the  President's  Recreation  Advisory  Coun- 
cil not  only  defines  national  recreation  areu 
but  also  establishes  broach  guidelines  regard- 
ing their  management.  Other  pronounce- 
ments of  the  Council  may  be  expected  to 
have  a  continuing  Impact  up)on  the  national 
recreation  areas  of  the  national  park  system. 

On  April  2,  1962,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior established  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  and  assigned  to  It  the  nationwide 
recreation  planning  and  related  functlow 
of  the  Secretary  then  being  performed  by  tbe 
NatlcJnal  Park  Service,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Park,  Parkway,  and  Recreation  Area 
Study  Act  of  1936. 

The  act  of  May  23,  1963.  charged  the  Secre- 
tary with  the  responsibility  "to  promote  the 
coordination  and  development  of  effective 
programs  relating  to  outdoor  recreation." 
The  act  states:  "That  the  Congress  finds  and 
declares  It  to  be  desirable  that  all  American 
people  of  present  and  future  generations  be 
assured  adequate  outdoor  recreation  re- 
sources, and  that  It  is  desirable  for  all  leveU 
of  government  and  private  Interests  to  take 
prompt  and  coordinated  action  to  the  extent 
practicable  without  diminishing  or  affectln( 
their  respective  powers  and  functions  to  con- 
serve, develop,  and  utilize  such  resources  tot 
the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  American 
people," 


Vietnam  PoBcy? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  10.  1964 

Mr.   LEGGETT.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  ibe 
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UHowing  newsletter  dated  August  10, 
1964: 

QOKORBSSMAN     ROBrST     L.     IiXGCETT     REPORTS 

PaoM  Washinoton 

AN    B.SCnOIf  OK    XUUUU       I 

Shortly  the  Democratic  Party  will  meet  in 
Washington  far  purposes  of  drafting  a  na- 
tional platform  for  foreign  and  domestic 
matters  which  wlU  potentially  roimd  out 
und  frame  the  issues  for  battle  next  Novem- 
ber. 

American  foreign  policy  obviously  will  be 

ntber  substantially  drawn  into  question 
both  generally  and  with  respect  to  particular 
foreign  countries.  The  North  Vietnamese, 
reasonably  contained  for  15  years,  now  have 
apparently  undertaken  aggressive  naval  ac- 
tion against  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of 
btpartisan  congressional  support  this  force 
wai  met  by  the  air  arm  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
throttled. 


Conununlst   state   alHance   and  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself. 

A    POLZCT    rOK    AU.    ASCBSCAMBt 


N  Is  for  our  Nation,  which  stands  so  brave 

and  tall. 
O    la   for   Old   Olory,    long   may  her    banner 

wave; 
P  Is  for  our  many  prayers  for  God  our  land 

to  save. 
Q  Is  for  the  questions  we  all  must  ask  today; 
R  is  for  our  Republic — let's  keep  it  that  way. 
6  is  for  our  sovereignty,  which  never  must 

be  lost; 
T  is  for  the  precious  truth — preserve  It  at  aU 

cost. 
U  is  for  the  unity  of  men  who  wotild  be  free; 

V  Is  for  the  victory  we  all  shaU  live  to  see. 
W  is   for   the    Watchman,    who    stands    cm 

guard  tonight: 
X  is  for  the  unknown  quantity  we  face  In 
this  great  fight. 

Y  Is  for  the  young  ones,  who  must  protect 
our  land; 

Z  is  for  the  zero  hour.  If  we  fall  to  take  a 
stand. 


BIFABTiaAIfSRIP    AT    ITS    BEST 

I  am  sure  most  Americans  are  proud  of 
their  country  when  bipartisan  international 
efforts  evolve  from  bitter  domestic  political 
debate.  It  would  be  tragic  were  the  bi- 
partisan foreign  poUcy  effective  since  the 
onset  of  World  War  n  terminated  next  No- 
vember. 

American  efforts  of  containment  of  com- 
munism In  Vietnam  were  commenced  over 
16  years  ago  In  southeast  Asia.  Some  have 
said  the  United  States  has  no  policy  in  this 
area.  Far  be  this  from  truth.  Walt  Llpp- 
marm  stated  the  position  In  a  national  pub- 
lication last  week:  "Present  American  policy 
Is  to  exist  peaceably  with  the  Communist 
states  while  we  contain  their  expansion  and 
work  slowly  and  warily  for  accommodations 
which  win  ease  the  tension. 

The  present  nominee  of  a  national  party 
as  oppnased  to  this  policy  does  not  favor  co- 
existence and  apfjarently  If  elected  would 
take    active    stepie    to   break    up   the    Soviet 


Herbert  Hoover 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH    CASOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIV'ES 

Monday,  August  10,  1964 
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Total  deaths 

Army 

Navy 

Marine 

Air  Fort* 

Ritrnhitlnnsrv  War  (ITTSSi) 
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64,247 

4,044 
1.9S0 

18.  271 

359.528 

2,430 
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318,  274 

27.133 

342 

266 

1 

4,623 

10 

7,287 

62.014 

4.601 

4B 

45 

11 

S60 

6 

2,851 

24.611 

^&28 

Wir  of  1812  (1812-15^ 

liaxinui  War  (U4fi  i&) 

Civil  War  fmfii-as) 

8penlsh-Araerlc*n  War  (1898) 

World  War  I  (Apr.  8.  1»17-Not    U.  1»18)  . 
World  War  U  (Dec  7.  1941-Dw.  Jl,  1*46).. 
Krreaii  war  (June  24,  IMO-July  27.  l»53).. 

7.084 

The  effect  simply  stated  of  the  Korean  war 
that  the  status  quo  was  maintained  with 
casualties  60  percent  of  World  War  I  and  12 
percent  of  World  War  n.  To  date  Amertcan 
policy  In  Vietnam  has  cost  us  175  lives  in 
about  as  many  months  and  again  the  status 
quo  has  been  maintained.  While  certainly 
we  can't  Ibe  oomplaoent  In  the  face  of  Com- 
munist aggression,  neither  should  we  be 
panicked  because  of  the  current  loss  of  blood. 
The  point  Is  that  if  another  64.000  American 
boys  are  to  be  sacrificed,  our  leaders  should 
tell  what  Vbe  probable  gains  wUl  be  such 
that  the  trade  might  be  weighed. 

Perspective  also  should  require  that  we 
keep  In  mind  that  In  the  same  15-year  period 
in  which  we  have  t)oen  Involved  in  the  Viet- 
nam encounter,  we  have  lost  domestically  In 
the  United  States  more  than  1%  mllUon 
Americans,  due  to  accidental  causes. 


Tbe  A  B  Cs  of  a  Chrutiaii  Amerioji 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or   TXZAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  10, 1964 

'  Mr.  THOMAS.    Mr.  Speaker,   under 
permlsslop  granted^  I  offer  tbe  following 


He  states  In  his  "OoDsclence  of  a  Con- 
servative : " 

"Our  strategy  must  be  primarily  offensive 
in  nature  •  •  •  we  must  always  try  to  en- 
gage the  enemy  at  times  and  places,  and 
with  weapons,  of  our  own  choosing  •  •  • 
we  should  withdraw  diplomatic  recognition 
from  all  Communist  government*  Including 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must,  our- 
selves, be  prepared  to  undertake  military 
operations  against  vulnerable  Communist 
regimes." 

Respecting  Vietnam  he  recommends  aS 
follows : 

"In  Vietnam,  there  Is  no  longer  a  guerrilla 
war  but  a  battalion  size  conflict.  The 
United  States  is  faced  with  another  South 
Korea.'  Defeat  would  'mean  the  loss  of  the 
whole  of  southeast  Asia. — Speech.  Clear  Lake, 
Calif.,  March  18.  1964." 

"Vietnam  has  been  soaked  with  American 
blood  while  being  sacrificed  to  this  admin- 
istration's Indecision.  And  much  of  the 
blame  can  be  placed  squarely  in  the  laps  of 
those  twin  commanders  of  chaos:  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  and  Robert  8.  McNamara. — Speech, 
Omaho.   Nebr.,    May    11,    19B4." 

"The  United  States  can  and  should  end 
the  fighting  in  Vietnam  by  taking  strong, 
afftrmatlve  action. — National  television  ad- 
dress. May  13.   1964." 

These  comments  raise  the  question  of  ex-  Mr.     DORN.     Mr.     Speaker,     former 

actiy  how  disastrous  Is  otu-  cxirrent  course  of  President  Herbert  Hoover,  on  the  eve  of 
conduct  and  morally  should  we  stimulate  an-  .y^jg  j^  ggth  birthday.  Issued  a  magnifl- 
other  Korean  confUct.  I  think  It  ^  in^^^  cent  Statement.  It  Is  truly  a  great  Classic, 
estlng    to    campare   American   casualties   in  Woovpr's  stRtprnpnt    m  carried  bv 

the    blood    soaked    Vietnam   encounter   and  **^-  HOOVer  s  statemOTt,  as  camea  oy 

other  American  wars.  the  Associated  Press,  follows: 

American  deaths,  in  battle  and  otherwise.  Our    American    form    of    clvlllsiatlon    has 

as  recorded  by  the  Department  of  Defense  been  deluged  with  rising  critlcUm,  from  both 
are  as  follows:  home  and  abroad.    Altogether,  the  critics  say. 

we  aeem  to  be  in  a  very,  very  bad  way,  and  en- 
gaged in  our  decline  and  fall. 

Criticism  is  no  doubt  good  for  the  soul  but 
we  must  beware  that  it  does  not  upeet  our 
confidence  In  ourselves.  So  perhaps  the  time 
has  come  for  Americans  to  take  stock  and 
to  think  something  good  about  themselves. 

We  could  point  to  o\ir  constantly  impffov- 
Ing  physical  health  and  lengthening  of  span 
of  life. 

In  the  Government  field,  we  could  suggest 
that  our  supposedly  "decadent"  people  stlU 
poem  written  by  my  friend,  Mrs.  Gladys  rely  upon  the  miracle  of  the  bauot  and  the 
Naul.  of  Houston.  Tex.,  to  be  inserted  legislative  hall  to  settle  difference  of  view 
in  the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD.  This  and  not  upon  a  secret  police. 
poem  expresses  the  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments of  thousands  of  people  and  Mrs. 
Naul  is  to  be  commended  for  writing  It. 

Tkk  a  B  C's  or  A  Chkisttan  Amkricam 
A  is  for  America,  my  country  'tis  of  thee; 
B  is  for  the  brave  ones,  who  died  for  you 

and  me. 
C  Is  for  our  Constitution,  the  guardian  of 

our  rights; 
D  is  for  the  deeds  of  brave  men,  which  raised 

us  to  great  heights. 
E  is  for  the  evil  ones,  who  seek  to  make  us 

slaves; 
F  Is  for  our  Founding  Fathers,  now  sleeping 

in  their  graves. 
G  is  for  Almighty  God.  Who  watches  from 

above; 
H  is  for  our  heritage,  which  we  so  dearly 

love. 
I  Is  for  our  Independence,  won  at  a  price  so 

dear; 
J  Is  for  the  judgment  all  traitca-s  come  to 

fear. 
K  Is  for  the  King  of  Kings,  Who  guides  us  In 

His  light; 
L  Is  for  the  love  we  feel  for  all  things  good 

and  right. 
M  U  for  the  Mighty  One,  who  loves  both 
great  and  small; 


CXTLTUIIAIXT,     MOSAULT 

In  the  cultural  field,  we  could  point  out 
that  we  have  more  young  people  in  high 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
more  musical  and  literacy  cxganlzatlons. 
greater  distribution  of  the  printed  and 
spoken  word  than  any  other  cotmtry. 

On  the  moral  and  spiritual  side,  we  could 
suggest  that  we  alone,  of  all  nations,  fought 
for  free  men  in  two  world  wars  and  asked 
no  indemnities,  no  acquisitions  of  territory, 
no  domination  over  other  peoples.  We  could 
point  to  a  spirit  of  Christian  compassion 
such  as  the  world  has  never  seen,  and  prove 
it  by  the  tons  of  food  and  clothing  and  bU- 
llons  of  dollars  we  have  provided  as  gifts  In 
saving  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  over- 
seas from  famine,  and  many  governments 
from  collapse. 

Deeply  as  I  feel  the  lag  in  c«taln  areas 
which  denies  equal  chance  to  our  Negro 
population,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying 
that  oxir  19  mllUon  Negroes  probably  own 
more  automobUes  than  aU  the  220  mllUon 
Rtisslans  and  the  200  million  African  Negroes 
put  together. 

We  have  an  alarming  amount  of  crime  and 
youth  delinquency.  The  fault,  however,  has 
been  largely  In  the  faUore  ot  our  law  en- 
forcement after  tbe  police  have  made  the 
arrest. 
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Hope  lies  in  the  continuing  expansion  of 
such  organlzatlona  as  the  Boys"  Clubs  of 
America  that  take  underprivileged  boys  off 
the  streets  during  their  formative  years  and 
help  them  to  build  sound  minds  and  sound 
bodies  and,  most  lxn{>ortant  of  all,  sound 
characters. 

UNCOVEES    KEY 

We  could  point  out  that  our  American 
system  has  achieved  the  greatest  productiv- 
ity, the  highest  standard  of  living  of  any  na- 
tion on  earth.  True,  we  have  large  natural 
resources — but  other  nations  also  have  such 
resources.  What,  then,  has  brought  us  such 
abundance? 

I  have  enjoyed  a  varied  life  and  wide 
opportunities  to-  discover  the  key.  I  have 
seen  America  In  contrast  with  many  nations 
and  races.  My  profession  took  me  Into  many 
foreign  lands  under  many  kinds  of  govern- 
ment. I  have  worked  with  their  great  spir- 
itual leaders  and  their  great  statesmen.  I 
have  seen  freedom  die  and  slavery  arise.  I 
havejworked  in  governments  of  free  men,  of 
tyrannies,  of  Socialists,  and  of  Communists. 

I  have  searched  in  these  travels — and 
sought  to  learn  from  books  and  from  the 
leaders  of  other  nations — what  It  is  that  has 
given  America  this  superabundance.  What 
is  the  key  to  it? 

The  key.  I  am  convinced.  Is  that  among  us 
there  is  g^reater  freedom  for  the  individual 
man  and  woman  than  in  any  other  great  na- 
tion. In  the  Constitution  and  In  the  bill  of 
rights  are  eumerated  the  specific  freedoms. 
Then  there  are  a  dozen  other  freedoms  which 
are  not  a  matter  of  specific  law — such  as  free- 
dom to  choose  our  own  callings,  freedom  to 
quit  a  Job  and  seek  another,  freedom  to  buy 
or  not  to  buy,  freedom  for  eaoh  man  to  ven- 
ture and  to  protect  his  success,  always  sub- 
ject to  the  rights  of  his  neighbors.  In  short, 
we  have  freedom  of  choice.  And  the  product 
of  our  freedom  is  the  stimulation  of  our 
energies,  initiative,  ingenuity  and  creative 
faculties. 

Freedom  is  the  open  window  through 
which  pours  the  simllght  of  the  human  spirit 
and  of  human  dignity.  With  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  moral  and  spiritual  qualities, 
and  with  God's  g^ace.  will  come  further 
greatness  for  our  country. 


New  Hampshire  Leads  Nation  in  Voter 
Participation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVEUND 

or    NEW     HAMPSHIKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  10,  1964 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
spring,  when  New  Hampshire  had  its 
"first  in  the  Nation  primary,"  some  po- 
litical commentators  found  occasion  to 
scoff  at  New  Hampshire  voters  and  dis- 
counted the  importance  of  our  primary. 
What  many  of  these  commentators  did 
not  realize  is  that  New  Hampshire  voters 
are  not  only  perceptive,  they  are  dill- 
gent.  In  the  current  issue  of  the  U.S. 
News  it  World  Report.  I  note  with  great 
pride  that  New  Hampshire  had  the  Na- 
tion's highest  percentage  of  voters  par- 
ticipating in  the  1960  elections,  80.7  per- 
cent. This  large  percentage  puts  to 
shame  the  voters  of  many  States  In  the 
Union  whose  Representatives  I  some- 
times hear  in  this  House  pontificating 
about  good  goverrmient  and  the  will  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now.  as  never  before,  this 
country  needs  to  have  all  of  Its  citizens 


participate  In  elections.  The  Issues  must 
be  thoughtfully  discussed  and  deliberated 
and.  then,  on  election  day.  the  greatest 
Jui-y  in  the  world,  the  American  voters, 
miist  go  to  the  polls  and  vote.  When 
they  do  this  next  November.  I  hope  that 
more  States  will  follow  the  lead  set  by 
the  diligent  voters  of  the  great  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  Granite  State, 
where  thoughtful  and  concerned  citizens 
take  their  civic  duties  seriously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pride  that  I  ask 
leave  to  pla9e  the  voting  statLstics  re- 
ferred to  in  the  article  from  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  in  the  Record. 
Let  New  Hampshire's  percentage  of  voter 
participation,  the  highest  in  the  Nation, 
lead  the  way. 

state    by    State — The    voters    and    nonvoters 
in   1960 
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MATS  Winf  FUes  500,000  Accident-Fr« 
Hoars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  iLLiKoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  10. 1964 

'  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  the 
following  release  from  the  Air  Force  News 
Service  relates  a  noteworthy  feat,  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  The  flying  of 
500,000  hours  without  accident  by  the 
1502d  Air  Transport  Wing  of  the  DJB. 
Air  Force's  Military  Air  Transport  Serv- 
ice— MATS — Hickam  Air  Force  Base, 
Hawaii,  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  without 
precedent  anywhere  in  the  aviation 
world.  I  am  certain  it  is  a  "first"  in  our 
Air  Force. 

All  members  of  the  wing  and  their 
commander,  Col.  Herman  Rumsey,  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  this  safety  record 
which  was  achieved  over  an  8-yew 
period. 

The  release  follows : 

MATS  Wing  Flies  500.000  Accident-Frhc 
Hours 

Hickam  APB,  Hawaii — The  1502(1  Air 
Transport  Wing  of  the  UJ3.  Air  Force's  Mili- 
tary Air  Transport  Service  { MATS )  made  bla- 
tory  here  (July  23)  when  it  logged  its  600,-, 
000th  hour  of  accident-free  flying. 

The  safety  record  is  unsurpassed  In  the 
annals  of  military  aviation. 

The  wing,  commanded  by  Col.  Henntn 
Rumsey,  Is  equipped  with  Douglas  C-118 
Liftmaster  and  C-124  Globemaster  aircrmft. 
Five  hundred  thousand  hours  Is  equivalent 
to  more  than  57  years.  At  normal  crulslnf 
speed,  a  C-124  would  circle  the  globe  4,800 
times  in  an  equivalent  period  of  fljrlng  time. 

The  wing's  outstanding  record  helped 
MATS  win  the  top  Air  Force  safety  award — 
the  Daedalian  Flying  Safety  Trophy — for  tba 
fourth  time  in  1968.  MATS  recorded  only  OA 
accidents  per  100,000  flying  hours  In  1081, 
ltB'l>eA  record. 

From  Norton  APB,  Calif.,  the  Director  o< 
Aerospace  Safety,  Brig.  Gen.  Jay  T.  Robblai, 
congratulated  the  personnel  of  the  160ad 
on  passing  th«  600,000-hour  milestone. 

"This  accomplishment."  he  wrote,  "stands 
as  a  challenge  to  all  other  units  in  the  Air 
Force  and  imderscorea  the  conviction  that 
accidents  are  preventable  by  skilled  and  dedl- 
cat«d  airmen." 

The  1502d  Air  Transj)ort  Wing  files  about 
1.200  hours  a  month  into  southeast  Asia. 

The  last  accident  recorded  by  the  wing  oc- 
curred in  June  1956. 

The  1502d  has  a  history  of  accomplish- 
ments. It  won  the  top  Air  Force  award  for 
aircraft  maintenance  for  1968 — the  Daedalian 
Maintenance  Trophy.  In  1960  the  wing  was 
awarded  the  Air  Force  Outstanding  Unit 
Award  for  exceptional  service  in  providing 
passenger  transixti-tation,  aeromedlcal  evacu- 
ation, maintenance  service  and  terminal  fs- 
cilities  throughout  the  Pacific  area. 

Colonel  Rumsey  took  over  command  of  the 
wing  earlier  this  year  frcMn  Col.  Louis  O. 
Griffin,  who  served  as  conunander  from  Ajirll 
1962,  and  as  vice  commander  7  months  previ- 
ous to  that. 

Col.  David  E.  Daniel,  now  commanding 
MATS'  1607th  Air  Transport  Wing  at  Dover 
AFB.  Del  ,  preceded  Colonel  Griffin. 

The  1502d's  support  units  serve  about  1,400 
transient  transport  aircraft  a  month.  Th« 
MATS  terminal  operated  by  the  wing  handles 
more    than    460.000    passengers    and    about 
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lg,000  tons  of  priority  cargo  and  mall  an- 
nually. 

support  units  <rf  the  wing  are  located  at 
Qugm,  Wake,  Johnston.  Kwajaleln.  feilwe- 
tOk  and  Midway  Islands.  Following  reorga- 
xtixation  of  MATS  tmlts  In  the  Padflc  this 
year,  the  wing  assumed  responsibility  for 
other  unlU  In  Japan,  Okinawa,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  smd  southeast  Asia. 


New  Bank  Charters :   Usua  Pre- 
dicts Prosperity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  ixoanjA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  10,  1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
outstanding  banking  statesmen  of  Flor- 
ida and  the  country,  a  former  member  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  is  the  Honorable  Leonard 
Usina,  of  Miami. 

In  the  Issue  of  July  12.  the  Miami  News 
had  a  feature  article  abo«t  Mr.  Usina, 
which  I  believe  would  be  of  interest  to  all 
and  an  Inspiration  to  many  who  will  read 
It.    The  article  follows: 

New  Bank  CuAaTEas:  Usina  Predicts 

PaOSPEKITY 

( By  Larry  Blrger.  business  editor  of  the 
Miami  News) 

Banking's  elder  statesman  in  Dade  County 
doesnt  believe  the  renewed  onslaught  of 
bank  charters  here  will  be  harmful  to  the 
community   or   the  industry. 

But  Leonard  Usina,  at  72  the  chairman  of 
0  banks — twice  as  many  as  anyone  else — Is 
Just  as  Insistent  that  branch  banking  is  nec- 
essary to  straighten  a  chaotic  situation  that 
has  seen  14  more  banks  chartered  in  1964, 
pushing  Dade's  total  to  62  in  operation  or 
at>out  to  open. 

Usina,  fresh  from  winning  his  sixth  char- 
ter In  recent  days.  Peoples  National  Bank  of 
Bay  Harbor  Islands,  told  the  Miami  News  In 
one  of  his  rare  Interviews : 

"The  growth  of  this  area  Is  so  potentially 
great  that  they  all  should  prosper." 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Usina  warned 
that  this  was  predicated  on  managements  of 
the  new  Institutions  holding  to  prudent 
lending  policies. 

"If  they'll  keep  their  noees  clean,  they 
wont  get  Into  trouble."  he  cautioned. 

Looking  his  usual  Immaculate  self  In  a 
white  linen  suit,  which  has  come  to  be  his 
trademark.  Usina  said  a  rlskler-than -usual 
loan  policy  could  result  from  the  high  rate 
of  interest — 4  percent — that  many  banks  are 
paying  on  time    (savings)    deposits. 

"To  keep  up  their  growth  (in  deposits), 
they're  paying  through  the  nose  for  excessive 
savings."  Usina  mused.  "If  you  have  to  pay 
so  much,  you  have  to  reach  for  loans  •  •  • 
and  that's  unsound." 

He  pjolnted  out  that  his  group  of  banks 
has  declined  to  pay  more  than  3^^  percent, 
even  though  it  has  meanta  slump  In  savings 
deposits. 

"But  our  earnings  have  Improved,  and 
thafs  the  Impwrtant  thing  for  our  thousands 
of  stockholders,"  he  said. 

Though  perhaps  reluctant  to  pay  higher 
rates  on  savings,  Usina  has  been  far  from 
conservative  In  his  general  banking  outlook, 
which  stretcbee  back  to  1909  In  St.  Augus- 
tine. 

Even  more  paradoxical,  his  tutor  was  Ed- 


ward Ban,  crusty  scion  ot  the  Du  Pont  for- 
tune In  Florida,  whocn  very  few  could  accuae 
of  being  a  liberal  In  banking  or  anything 
else. 

Usina.  bom  In  St.  Augustine,  came  to  Mi- 
ami In  1930  as  president  of  the  Florida  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trvist  Co.,  one  of  Ball's  largest 
banks,  and  stayed  on  until  he  founded  the 
Peoples  First  National  In  1950. 

TuUy  Dunlap,  former  president  of  the  Flor- 
ida Bankers  Association  and  one  of  the  area's 
best  known  bankers,  says  of  Usina: 

"He  Is  one  of  the  finest  In  Florida  •  •  •  ag- 
gressive, progressive,  with  the  canny  ability 
to  see  Into  the  future  because  of  his  many 
years  of  experience  as  a  topnotch  banker." 

And  this  knack  as  a  "seer"  tells  Usina  two 
things  at  the  moment: 

U.S.  Comptroller  James  Saxon,  much  ma- 
ligned In  Florida  banking  circles,  is  correct 
when  he  espouses  more  and  more  services  to 
bring  banking  closer  to  the  public. 

Florida's  smalltown  bankers  are  erring 
In  not  pushing  for  branching  legislation  to 
their  liking  rather  than  waiting  for  a  re- 
apportioned legislature  to  Jam  one  down 
their  throats. 

In  fact,  said  Usina,  "They  may  already 
htve  missed  the  boat.  I'm  still  working  on 
them,  but  they  are  the  most  obstinate,  con- 
trary minded  bunch  you'd  ever  want  to 
meet." 

Of  Saxon,  a  strong  supporter  of  branching, 
Usina  declared: 

"I  feel  his  approach  is  right.  A  bank  Is  a 
quaelpublic  institution  designed  to  give 
service.  Saxon  Is  the  first  man  In  ICX)  years 
to  m>erate  t>anklng,  giving  bankers  the  right 
to  make  loans  they  couldn't  touch  a  few 
years  ago." 

Giving  service  to  the  people.  Including 
making  money  available  to  them  at  reason- 
able rates,  htis  been  a  Usina  trademark  ever 
since  he  came  to  Florida  National,  even 
though  his  mentor's  lending  policies  have 
always  been  on  the  conservative  side. 

Said  Usina.  "I  think  Mr.  Ball  secretly  ad- 
mired some  of  the  things  we  did,  even 
though  he  didn't  seem  to  approve  of  them  In 
public." 

At  any  rate.  Usina  probably  would  still  be 
with  the  Florida  Watlonal  group  If  the  Jack- 
sonville banker  had  followed  his  advice  and 
sought  a  charter  for  the  Shores  bank. 

"We  were  all  set  to  apply  when  Mr.  Ball 
suddenly  called  It  off.  He  never  told  me  why. 
I  had  great  faith  in  the  area  so  I  went  ahead 
and  applied  on  my  own." 

Usina  explained  that  when  Ball  <ound  out. 
he  was  dismayed  at  his  underling's  action. 
Nevertheless,  he  urged  him  to  stay  on  at 
Florida  National,  then  bought  up  Uslna's 
share  In  a  real  estate  deal  the  two  were  In 
for  $67,000  so  he  could  purchase  control  of 
the  new  bank. 

"I  dldnt  have  any  money  at  the  time." 
recalled  Usina.  "Mr.  Ball  couldnt  have  been 
nicer.  He  really  helped  me  out  and  I  con- 
sider him  a  real  friend." 

But  Usina  has  never  been  sorry  that  he 
went  out  on  his  own.  In  the  14V2  years  since, 
the  one  bank  was  multiplied  to  six  with  de- 
posits of  $51.7  mUllon  and  loans  outstanding 
at  the  moment  of  almost  $28.4  million. 

"As  nelghlxtrhood  banks.  I  think  we've 
done  pretty  well,"  he  said  with  modesty. 

With  a  73d  birthday  coming  up  In  Novem- 
ber, the  patriarch  of  Dade  banking  said  he's 
content  to  rest  on  his  laurels. 

"People  may  not  believe  this,  but  I'm  not 
actively  seeking  new  banks,"  he  insisted. 
"Groups  come  to  me,  seeking  help.  That's 
how  we  got  the  newest  charter.  We  don't 
need  them,  but  if  we  dldnt  apply,  someone 
else  would." 

Then,  Usina  summed  up  his  banking 
philosophy. 

"I'm  a  firm  believer  In  sound  neighborhood 
banking.  And  we  are  geared  to  provide  that 
kind  of  service.  We  think  the  public  is  Just 
as  entitled  to  It  as  the  downtown  tycoon." 


Fiittl  as  SappBcaBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or   VTORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  10.  1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  recent  attempt^  of  the  Castro 
regime  to  seek  reconciliation  with  the 
United  States  was  a  clear  attempt  more 
to  undercut  the  anti-Castro  mood  of  the 
Organization  of  Americsui  States  meet- 
ing in  Washington.  This  effort  by  Cas- 
tro was  of  course  unsuccessful  because 
the  OAS  adopted  the  strongest  sanctions 
yet  Imposed  by  the  inter-American  body 
on  Communist  Cuba. 

In  an  excellent  editorial  published  by 
the  Washington  Star  It  was  pointed  out 
that  Castro's  reconciliation  efforts  were 
firm  proof  that  U£.  efforts  to  isolate 
Cuba  are  hurting  Castro.  Under  prior 
consent  I  place  the  editorial  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  In  order  to  serve  as  fur- 
ther evidence  that  this  Nation  should 
not  allow  Castro  to  pretend  a  more  ami- 
cable role  in  the  Caribbean,  but  continue 
to  effect  his  downfall : 

Fidel    as    Sttpflicant 

Fidel  Cttstro,  In  his  recent  interview  with 
a  New  York  Times  reporter,  played  the  role 
of  a  sweetly  reasonable  leader  anxious  to 
negotiate  some  kind  of  mutually  satisfactory 
deal  with  the  United  States.  And  now  he 
has  had  his  brother  Raul — Armed  Forces 
Minister  of  Communist  Cuba — speak  out 
even  more  emphatically  in  favor  of  such, 
negotiation. 

Raul  has  put  it  this  way:  Havana's  Red 
regime  is  ready  to  meet  with  our  country's 
representatives  "anywhere,  anytime"  to  dis- 
cuss whatever  may  be  necessary  to  Improve 
relations  with  Washington.  To  that  end 
or  so  Raul  has  declared,  Fidel  is  willing 
to  forget  about  his  prior  demand  that  o\ir 
country  accept  certain  conditions  as  a  prel- 
ude to  peacemaking  talks.  These  condi- 
tions would  require,  among  other  things,  an 
end  to  U-2  surveillance  flights  and  abandon- 
ment of  our  Guantanamo  Naval  Base. 

Clearly,  the  Kremlin's  man  In  Havana  ha« 
become  a  supplicant  of  sorts.  For  the  time 
being  at  least,  he  has  stopped  posturing  be- 
hind his  beard  as  an  Implacable  foe  of 
"Yankee  Imperialism."  No  longer  (on  the 
surface,  that  Is)  does  be  promote  subversion 
and  aggression  In  the  Americas.  Now  he  is 
respectable;  now  he  wants  to  arrive  at  a  11  ve- 
and-let-Uve  understanding  with  the  United 
States. 

Of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  skepticism 
Is  in  order  when  one  tries  to  evaluate  Fidel's 
maneuvers.  Wliat  he  and  Raul  tiave  said 
seems  to  have  been  timed  to  Influence  the 
deliberations  of  the  current  meeting  oi  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  most  of 
whose  memt>er8  have  indicated  a  firm  Inten- 
tion to  vote  for  diplomatic,  economic,  and 
other  sanctions  against  the  Castro  tyranny. 
In  that  context.  It  Is  easy  to  understand 
what  Fidel  may  be  up  to. 

Nevertheless  there  also  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  our  country's  political  and  economic 
pressures  on  Cuba  are  hurting  very  much 
and  that  Dictator  Castro,  despite  all  the  help 
he  receives  frc«n  Moscow,  is  feeling  the  plncli. 
There  should  be  no  rush  to  relieve  him  of  the 
feeling. 
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The  Coflfrestnua  and  His  World 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  n-ORioA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30,  1964 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  srubmit  herewith  for  reprinting  in  the 
Congressional  Recobd  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Congressinan  and  His 
World,"  which  appeared  in  the  July  28 
Issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Thk  Conqbessman  and  His  World 

(The  American  pubUc  has  little  under- 
standing of  the  legislative  process  and  of  the 
responslblUtiee  and  difficulties  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  •  •  • 
[Following  are  excerpts  from)  a  Brookings 
Book — "The  Congressman:  His  Work  As  He 
Sees  It."  by  Charles  L.  Clapp — which  seeks 
to  provide  greater  perspective  on  how  the 
House  actually  functions.  It  is  based  on 
the  transcripts  of  a  series  of  round-table 
sessions  In  which  36  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican Congfressmen  participated,  on  Inter- 
views with  House  members  and  on  additional 
research  by  the  author.  (Copyright,  1963, 
by  the  Brookings  Institution.)  ) 

When  a  new  Congressman  comes  to  Wash- 
ington to  take  bis  seat  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  he  finds  that  he  Is  expected 
to  make  his  own  way  In  the  political  and 
legislative  world.  The  House  provides  the 
newcomer  with  little  guidance  on  the  most 
Important  problems  that  concern  him:  how 
to  obtain  choice  committee  assignments, 
how  to  recruit  a  superior  office  staff,  and 
what  he  can  anticipate  congressional  life  to 
be  like. 

Early  In  his  career,  the  Congressman  also 
faces  a  difficult  decision  for  which  he  Is  In- 
adequately prepared.  He  finds  he  must 
choose  between  achieving  a  position  of  pow- 
er and  influence  within  the  legislative  body 
or  seeking  to  affect  public  policy  by  issuing 
frequent  pronouncements  aimed  at  a  larger, 
national  audience.  Pew  legislators  can  do 
both.  Explained  one  legislator:  "The  very 
ingredients  which  make  you  a  powerful 
House  leader  are  the  ones  which  keep  you 
from  being  a  public  leader." 

Most  Congressmen  find  that  their  office 
staffs  are  entirely  occupied  with  district  work 
and  are  not  available  to  help  on  legislative 
problems.  Mall  is  a  heavy  burden  though 
it  may  be  a  source  or  ideas  or  a  guide  to 
voter  sentiment.  No  Congressman  dares  Ig- 
nore it.  and  all  mall — no  matter  how  bizarre 
the  request,  how  snide  the  crlticlms,  how 
stereotyped  the  comment — must  be  answered. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  difficulty  of  ful- 
filling legislative  responsibilities  effectively  Is 
the  Increasing  complexity  of  public  Issues. 
One  legislator  commented: 

"I  am  appalled  at  how  much  Congressmen, 
are  expected  to  do  for  the  Nation.  We  have 
to  know  too  much.  We  have  to  make  too 
many  decisions.  No  matter  how  hardworking 
and  conscientious  a  Congressmen  U.  no  mat- 
ter how  much  homework  he  does,  he  Just 
can't  master  these  problems.  We  Just  don't 
have  the  time  to  keep  informed  properly." 

The  enormous  range  of  national  problems 
encourages  legislative  specialization  and  the 
tendency  for  Members  to  rely  on  each  other 
for  assistance  or  guidance  on  legislative  top- 
ics A  Member  who  Is  an  expert,  whose  In- 
tergrity  Is  recognized,  who  Is  hardworking, 
reasonable  and  responsible  comes  to  be  in- 
fluential. Other  sources  of  Information  are 
available,  of  course,  notably  the  Library  of 
Congress,  committee  reports,  expert  witnesses 
from  the  executive  departments  and  from 
outside   the   Government,   travel,   and   occa- 


sionally from  special  groups  of  like-minded 
Members  within  the  House. 

In  fuimUng  his  leglsUtlve  role,  the  Con- 
greasman  finds  attendance  at  House  sessions 
an  important  way  to  develop  knowledge  of 
House  nilea  and  parliamentary  tactics,  and 
to  obtain  background  on  some  key  Issues  that 
arise  year  after  year.  But  as  for  the  effec- 
tiveness of  debate  Itself  in  determining  final 
voters,  the  prevailing  view  Is  that  few  vot^ 
are  swayed.  "Most  House  Members  will  be 
more  impressed  by  who  Is  making  a  speech 
than  by  what  is  said  on  the  subject." 

Voting,  the  final  act  of  the  legislative  role, 
is  taken  seriously,  especially  when  a  contro- 
versial Issue  Is  Involved,  but  on  many  ques- 
tions the  vote  Itself  does  not  always  mean 
what  It  seems  to  mean.  Measures  may  be 
passed  by  one  body  by  large  margins  because 
of  assurances  that  the  other  body  will  scuttle 
them;  sometimes  colleagues  rally  behind  an 
associate  who  needs  support  in  his  district, 
secure  In  the  knowledge  that  a  House-Senate 
conference  will  eliminate  the  doubtful  meas- 
ure he  Is  sptonsorlng.  One  Member  summed 
It  up: 

You've  got  to  realize  that  not  only  are  we 
sitting  there  trying  to  analyze  legislation, 
trying  to  do  the  beet  Job  we  can,  but  that 
factors  other  than  absolute  reason  are  always 
entering  the  situation.  We  are  not  in  an 
academic  environment,  secluded  from  pres- 
sures and  other  factors  which  may  not  be 
completely  relevant  to  the  situation  at  hand. 
We  are  operating  In  a  political  environment, 
surrounded  by  lobbyists,  constituents,  the 
leadership,  and  Jangling  telephones,  and  we 
virtually  have  no  time  alone  to  think  and  re- 
flect upon  the  problems  before  us.  The  big 
miracle  is  that  somehow  all  of  this  works. 

The  committee  system  Is  the  crux  of  the 
legislative  process;  a  person's  congressional 
career  may  rest  largely  on  the  kind  of  com- 
mittee post  he  is  given.  Freshmen  are  likely 
to  find  the  assignment  procedure  far  more 
complex  than  they  had  expected. 

In  both  parties,  there  is  criticism  that  com- 
mittee appointments  are  made  In  effect  by 
the  party  leadership  as  part  of  a  political 
strategy  of  their  own  making;  by  weaving  to- 
gether strands  of  regional  and  State  de- 
mands, administration  Interests,  committee 
chairmen's  preferences,  personal  likes  and 
dislikes,  and  occasionally  the  "rights"  of 
seniority. 

As  a  result,  the  factors  Influencing  commit- 
tee assignments  are  far  from  constant;  per- 
haps the  only  certainty  is  that  a  good  as- 
signment Is  worth  striving  for,  because  it  Is 
in  the  committee  rooms  that  the  real  work 
of  Congress  Is  done. 

Conunittees  are  virtually  autonomous  bod- 
ies, hiring  their  own  staffs,  establishing  their 
own  rules  of  procedure,  proceeding  at  their 
own  pace  for  the  most  part  and  resisting,  on 
occasion,  the  urglngs  of  the  leadership  or  the 
administration . 

They  work  best  in  closed  rather  than  open 
sessions,  since  partisan  stances  can  often  be 
sublimated  and  an  atmosphere  conducive  to 
thoughtful  consideration  of  legislation  Is 
more  likely  to  prevail.  Consultation  between 
leading  majority  and  minority  members  of  a 
committee  Is  not  uncommon. 

Committee  chairmen  rank  high  among  the 
most  influential  Members  of  Congress. 
Sometimes  respected,  sometimes  feared,  often 
criticized  by  their  colleagues,  the  majority 
have  learned  well  the  traditional  privileges 
of  their  station. 

A  chairman's  power  stems  from  his  author- 
ity to  call  meetings  (or  not) ,  to  establish  sub- 
committees (or  not),  to  decide  the  order  In 
which  bills  will  be  considered,  to  approve 
travel  orders,  to  tiandle  legislation  on  the 
floor  and  thus  decide  how  the  debate  should 
be  shaped  and  to  be  principal  spokesman  for 
the  House  In  the  event  the  measure  goes  to 
conference  with  the  Senate.  His  power  Is 
cumulative;  association  with  his  colleagues 
over  a  period  of  years  enables  him  to  build  a 


strong  residue  of  personal  good  will  mwi 
I  O  U's  In  the  face  of  which  open  revolt  la 
moat  difficult. 

It  Is  In  the  area  of  committee  rules  at  pro- 
cedure that  many  liembers  think  corrective 
action  might  be  taken.  "Rules  of  comniltt«« 
are  designed  to  take  the  sting  out  of  senior- 
ity and  clip  the  wings  of  an  arbitrary,  nsga- 
tlvlst  chairman,"  conunented  one  man. 

Occasionally,  a  subcommittee  will  beooma 
so  powerful  that  Its  Influence  will  exceed 
that  of  the  full  committee.  Subcommittee 
chairmanships  are  sought  not  only  becatut 
of  the  prestige,  publicity,  and  perquisites  that 
go  with  them  but  also  because  of  the  op- 
portunities they  provide  to  affect  the  direc- 
tion of  legislation. 

A  sore  point  for  many  Congressmen  U  the 
dependence  of  committees  In  reaching  de- 
cisions on  Information  provided  by  the  ex- 
ecutive. Said  one:  "Congress  is  faced  with  a 
responsibility  for  legislating  very  basic  poUcy 
but  U  without  the  ability  to  compel  the  pro- 
duction of  Information  which  gives  ut  tbe 
facts  as  a  basis  tor  legislating."  Said  an- 
other:  "You  can't  get  facts  now.  The  ex- 
excutlve  says  you  can't  have  them.  Today 
the  executive  asserts  a  new  type  of  prlrllefe 
which  holds  him  above  the  law." 

The  leadership  In  the  House  U  diffused — 
divided  among  elected  leaders.  Members  who 
have  risen  to  power  by  means  of  seniority, 
and  a  few  Individuals  who  are  Influential 
because  of  their  personality  and  expertise 
although  they^o  not  enjoy  official  standing 
In  the  House  or  party  helrarchy.  In  recent 
years,  the  formal  Instrximents  of  leadership, 
such  as  the  party  caucus  and  the  policy  com- 
mittee, have  not  been  central  elements  In  Its 
exercise,  althovigh  the  Republicans  are  now 
according  the  conference  and  policy  com- 
mittee Important  responslbUltles.  The  ab- 
sence of  official  party  apparatus  that  could 
give  direction  to  the  elected  leaders  haa 
strengthened  the  hand  of  the  Speaker  and 
the  majority  leculer.  Increasing  their  au- 
thority and  freedom  of  action. 

Persuasion  rather  than  coercion  or  threat 
constitutes  the  main  Instrument  for  leader- 
ship success.  There  may  be  tacit  recognition 
that  It  is  within  the  power  of  the  leadership 
to  inflict  sanctions  (or  distribute  largesse), 
but  rarely  is  It  Invoked. 

Congressmen  And  that  the  election  procea 
never  ends.  As  one  observed,  "You  should 
say  'perennial'  election  rather  than  'bien- 
nial.'   It's  with  us  every  day." 

But  although  most  of  them  believe  that 
the  2-year  term  complicates  their  prob- 
lems, there  is  relatively  little  serious  aglU- 
tlon  for  quadrennial  elections,  partly  be- 
cause many  Members  also  believe  that  voters 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  every  2  years  and  partly  because  the 
p>ossibility  of  change  seems  remote. 

Regarding  the  chances  for  reelection, 
Members  agree  that  Incumbency  is  a  great 
advantage.  They  feel  that,  by  and  large. 
State  and  local  political  groups  do  not  con- 
cern themselves  with  congressional  elections 
and  that  the  two  national  committees  are 
relatively  useless.  The  large  majority  of 
Members  accept  the  view  that  the  "linage" 
the  voter  has  of  the  contestants  is  more  Im- 
portant than  the  Issues  In  determining  the 
outcome:  The  people  back  home  don't  know 
what's  going  on.  Issues  are  not  most  Im- 
portant. •  •  •  If  voters  feel  the  candidate  U 
conscientious  and  is  trying  hard  to  serve 
them,  then  that  man  has  a  good  chance  of 
coming  back. 

In  creating  a  favorable  Image,  must  a  rep- 
resentative follow  the  preferences  of  his  dis- 
trict In  voting,  or  does  he  have  unusual 
latitude  In  making  up  his  own  mind? 
Opinions  vary.     One  argument  runs: 

"I  think  you  can  vote  pretty  nearly  the 
way  you  want  to  vote  on  the  Issues.  The 
people  don't  expect  you  to  agree  with  them 
on  every  issue,  and  they  respect  you  for  ar- 
riving at  your  lndep>endent  Judgment.     Too 
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must  demonstrate  that  you  are  conscien- 
tious, however,  and  that  you  are  able  to 
arrive  at  a  reasonable  and  Intelligent 
Judgment." 

The  other  argument  runs;  "You  cannot 
buck  district  sentiment  on  certain  Issues." 
Or  "A  politician's  first  duty  Is  to  get  re- 
elected and  I  think  this  sometimes  requires 
casting  votes  you  might  prefer  not  to  cast." 

To  which  is  countered:  "You  are  not  Just 
down  here  getting  yourself  reelected;  you 
are  here  standing  tor  a  party  which  Is  sup- 
posed to  have  a  definite  phUoeophy."  Or: 
•What  good  Is  It  to  be  reelected  if  you  are 
not  willing  to  stand  up  on  Issues  which  are 
lmpor«*nt." 

In  sum.  Congressmen  and  congressional 
wives  who  participated  In  the  Brookings 
study  make  clear  that  the  life  of  a  House 
Member  Is  not  an  easy  one.  He  works  long 
hours  but  never  can  meet  the  many  de- 
mands on  his  time.  No  matter  how  effective 
be  Is  and  how  much  he  accomplishes,  he  can 
never  satisfy  all  of  his  friends  and  consti- 
'  tuents.  He  can  seldom  fully  anticipate  his 
schedule,  being  constantly  subject  to  the 
whims  of  others.  His  Job  will  not  make  him 
rich  and  the  position  he  holds  is  not  ac- 
corded the  respect  and  deference  by  the  pub- 
Uc to  which  he  thinks  it  entitled  Tension, 
if  not  conflict.  Is  a  dominant  element  in  his 
life. 

But  after  all  the  complaints  have  been 
aired.  Important  compensations  remain:  the 
challenge  of  the  work,  prestige,  and  the  sat- 
isfactions that  come  from  active  participa- 
tion In  important  decisions  of  government. 
Politics  "gets  In  the  blood. "  as  one  said. 
"There  Is  an  emotional  excitement  in  being 
here."  said  another.  "You  are  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  a  flOO  billion  a  year  corpo- 
ration," said  one.  "Occasionally. '  said  an- 
other, "perhaps  Just  once  or  twice  a  session, 
you  •  •  •  are  able  to  think  of  yourself  as 
dhe  tiny  particle  in  the  whole  stream  of  his- 
tory •  •  *.  The  hard  work  falls  away,  and 
the  tension  is  relaxed,  and  you  have  a  sense 
of  purpose  that  I  don't  think  you  find  In  any 
other   profession." 


Hon.  John  B.  Bennett 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  10.  1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  profound  sadness  that  we  note  the 
passing  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
colleauges,  Hon.  John  Bennett,  of  Mich- 
igan. 

For  13  years  I  served  with  John  Ben- 
nett on  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  during  these 
years  of  association  I  came  to  know  him 
as  a  warm  p)ersonal  friend.  Not  only 
does  his  passing  remove  from  our  com- 
mittee one  of  Its  ablest  and  most  valuable 
members,  but  I  feel  a  great  personal  loss, 
also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Bennett  served  his 
country  and  his  constituency  well.  He 
was  a  man  of  courage  and  integrity  who 
always  placed  the  best  interests  of  his 
country  above  selfish  or  partisan  consid- 
'  rations.     We  shall  miss  him  greatly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  John  Bennett's  family 
AC  oflfer  our  sincere  and  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy, and  the  prayer  that  God  will  com- 
fort and  sustain  them  in  their  bereave- 
ment. 


Spe«ck  Made  by  Confresfiiuui  Claude 
Pepper,  Jue  15,  19S4,  Before  the 
Soatheattcra  Rcgioaal  Coaacil,  Na- 
tional AasodatioB  of  Hoating  aad 
RedeTelopment  Offidalt  Animal  Con- 
ference  Jnae  14-17,  JacktoB^ille,  Fla. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or    FLOaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  10,  1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  15 
it  was  my  privilege  to  address  the  South- 
eastern Regional  Conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  and  Rede- 
velopment OflBeials. 

My  remarks  on  that  occasion  follow: 
Speech  Made  bt  Congressman  Claude  Pep- 
per. Jtjne  15,  1964,  Before  the  Southeast- 
ern Regional  Council,  National  Associa- 
tion    OF     Housing     and     Redevelopment 
Officials  Annual  Conference  June  14-17. 
1964.  Jacksonville.  Fla. 
President  Lyons,  members  of  the  council, 
my  fellow  southerners,  and  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans;   you   have  seen  what  an  eloquent  and 
gracious   friend  and  member  of  your  group 
George  Lubke  Is  by  the  graclousness  and  the 
kindness  of  his  introduction.     You  can  see 
how  wisely  the  Florida  council  chose  Its  pres- 
ident  when  you   were  informed  that  they'd 
made  him  their  choice  and  I  thank  you  very 
much,    George,    for    the    kindness    and    the 
generosity  of  your  introduction. 

It's  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  at 
this  meeting  because  as  we  say  here  in 
the  South,  "you're  my  kind  of  folks."  I'm 
always  glad  to  be  in  the  company  of  south- 
erners who  are  looking  forward  and  not 
backward — who  are  determined  to  build 
and  not  to  tear  down — who  want  to  see  the 
South  grow  and  not  retrogress  and  who  also 
are  determined  that  the  South  shall  take  Its 
proper  place  In  the  leadership  of  the  greatest 
country  In  the  world.  I  feel,  as  I  said,  very 
much  at  home  because  my  people  In  the 
early  days  of  this  Republic  came  here  from 
England  and  Ireland  and  Scotland  and,  like 
so  many  southerners,  particularly  Uke  so 
many  in  Florida,  they've  come  along  down 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  My  mother  and 
three  grandparents  were  born  in  the  great 
southern  State  of  Georgia  and  my  father 
and  I  In  Alabama.  I  lived  for  part  of  my 
youth  in  Texas.  I  taught  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas  after  I  graduated  from 
law  school  and  I've  had  associations  which 
I  cherish  with  almost  every  one  of  the  great 
States  that  make  up  our  glorious  South. 

I'm  particularly  pleased  that  you've  chosen 
for  the  subject  of  this  conference,  "Better 
Public  Understanding" — better  public  un- 
df  rstnndlng  of  what  you.  for  the  Government, 
and  the  Government  through  you,  and  all  of 
our  people  through  the  Government,  and  you 
are  trying  to  do  to  make  things  better  for 
our  people.  Of  course,  there's  also  a  need 
for  better  private  understanding  sometimes 
I've  heard  of  an  unhappy  episode  which  oc- 
curred in  Miami  a  little  bit  ago.  An  elder- 
ly couple  was  down  there  celebrating  their 
50th  wedding  anniversary  and  they  were 
having  lunch  on  the  roof  of  one  of  our 
hotels  which  allowed  a  beautiful  view  and 
scene  looking  over  the  bay  toward  Miami 
Beach  Well,  as  the  husband  beheld  the 
loveliness  and  the  beauty  of  this  scene,  senti- 
ments of  romance  came  to  his  heart  and 
he  thought  he  should  tell  his  wonderful, 
lovely  wife  who  for  Just  over  half  a  century 
had  been  his  companion,  his  helpmeet,  his 
ever  youthful  bride  how  much  he  thought  of 


her.  So,  looking  very  intently  Into  her 
eyes  he  said,  "I'm  proud  of  you."  Shed 
grown  a  nttle  hard  of  hearing  in  later  years 
and  evidently  misunderstood  exactly  what 
he  said.  She  looked  him  right  back  In  the 
eye  and  said  "I'm  tired  of  you,  too." 

And  then  I  heard  a  man  at  the  State  De- 
partment In  Washington  the  other  day  make 
a  speech,  telUng  about  the  various  customs 
In  the  various  countries  which  were  not  al- 
ways understood  by  people  unaccustomed  to 
the  customs  of  a  particular  country  he  men- 
tioned, the  habit  of  some  people  when  they're 
addressing  you,  to  stand  right  In  front  of 
you  and  talk  right  into  your  face,  so  much 
so  that  it's  practically  a  pursuing  and  a  back- 
ing operation  between  the  one  speaking  and 
the  one  listening  Then  he  said  In  one  coun- 
try, the  most  hospitable  form  of  conserva- 
tion Is  to  put  your  hand  upon  the  knee  of  the 
other  p>erson  to  whom  you  are  talking,  re- 
gardless of  the  sex  of  that  person.  He  said 
that  often  causes  misunderstanding,  too. 
where  that  custom  was  unfamiliar  to  the  lady 
so  addressed.  But  what  we  strive  to  do  is  to 
bring  about  better  understanding  and  more 
hearty  suppKjrt  for  this  great  program  in 
which  you  are  so  splendidly  engaged 

Now,  let  me  Just  say  a  word  or  two  about 
our  South. 

In  1930,  SB  you  know,  we  had  a  very  low 
Income  not  only  In  the  whole  country  but 
particularly.  In  the  South.  The  per  caplte 
income  In  the  South  has  Increased  six  times 
as  President  Johnson  pointed  out  recently 
in  Atlanta,  since  1930.  Even  as  late  as  1960 
the  majority  of  the  population  of  the  south- 
ern States  was  rural  In  character.  By  1960 
almost  60  p>ercent  of  the  population  of  our 
South  had  became  urban.  Of  the  11  States 
in  the  country  where  rural  population  still 
predominates.  6  of  those  States  only  were  it: 
the  South  and  2  of  those  6  were  border 
States.  So,  today,  when  we  talk  about  urban 
renewal  we  are  speaking  of  a  program  which 
Is  very  pertinent  to  our  urbanized  and  rap- 
Idly  increasingly  urbanized  Southland.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  great  many  people  still 
think  of  the  urban  renewal  program  as  being 
designed  only  for  the  great  cities.  I  have  the 
figures  that  under  the  1961  Housing  Act.  the 
great  emphasis  to  housing  given  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  that  over  two-thirds  of  all  the 
Federal  grants  which  had  been  reserved  were 
for  cities  of  a  population  of  less  than  50.000 
Now  this  Southland  of  ours,  no  longer  rural 
in  character.  Is  moving  rapidly  ahead  as  an 
industrial  part  of  our  country,  rapidly  taking 
Its  place  In  the  Industrial  and  economic  lead- 
ership of  the  Nation. 

Now,  I  said  that  our  per  capita  income 
had  Increased  six  times  since  1930  That  s 
far  above  the  national  increase  which  has 
occtured  In  that  Interval  of  time.  What  has 
contributed  more  than  the  Federal  assist- 
ance which  has  then  provided  for  the  South, 
beginning  with  Franklin  Roosevelt  who.  in 
the  1930's,  characterized  the  South  as  the 
Nation's  economic  problem  No.  1.  Today.  I 
think  we  of  the  South  can  proudly  say  that 
the  South  is  the  Nation's  economic  oppor- 
tunity No.  1  and  we  are  glad  to  see  great 
enterprises  moving  into  the  South,  finding 
a  hospitable  climate  not  only  from  the 
weather  but  from  the  taxing  authorities 
from  government  generally  and  from  the 
people  among  whom  they're  settling  and 
where   they  have  cast  their  fortunes. 

Unhappily,  we  still  have  certain  obstacles 
which  tcmporarUy  stand  In  the  way.  When 
we  pass  the  civil  rights  bill  as  we  shall.  In 
the  Congress,  In  the  next  few  days,  and  when 
the  people  of  the  South  accept  It  and  under- 
stand It,  and  when  they  discover  that  while 
giving  recognition  to  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all  of  our  people,  it  is  far  less  vio- 
lent than  they  anticipate  going  to  unsettle 
and  disturb  our  way  of  life,  when  we  accept 
it  in  principle  and  in  good  faith  and  learn 
to  live  with  It  and  all  of  us  to  work  togethe  . 
as  children  of  God  and  citizens  of  America. 
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then  there'll  be  fewer  areafi  where  Industry 
will  be  reluctant  to  settle,  therell  be  greater 
opportunities  for  all  of  our  people,  the  pur- 
cluulng  power  of  our  mass  citizenship  will 
Immeasurably  increase  and  the  South  will 
be  a  far  better  and  stronger  part  of  the 
Nation  and  the  world  than  It  is  even  In  this 
great  today. 

And  yet,  how  many  of  us  remember  what 
bitter  obstruction  and  resistance  there  was 
to  so  many  of  the  Federal  progriuns  which 
have  meant  so  much  to  us.  I  remember  when 
we  proposed  the  minimum  wage  law  In  1938. 
It  was  the  principal  Issue  In  my  C£unp;Ugn  for 
reelection  at  that  time.  There  were  many 
with  good  motives  who  castigated  me  as  a 
trait<ir  to  the  South  because  I  was  one  of  the 
few  who  dared  to  espou.se  that  bill  which 
provided  a  minimum  wage  for  tht>;e  subject 
to  the  law  of  25  cents  an  hour  In  mjiny 
p.utfi  of  Florida,  In  some  of  the  big  sawmills. 
employees  were  making  as  little  .is  9  cents  an 
hoiu-.  They  said  I  didn't  understand  the  na- 
ture of  the  South  by  wanting  to  inore-ase  its 
purchasing  power  and  to  enlarge  it.s  mar- 
kets— they  said  "don't  you  know  that  tlie 
South  is  intended  to  be  the  hfwer  of  wood 
and  the  drawer  of  water  for  the  rest  of  the 
Nation— the  area  to  produce  raw  materials — 
not  to  be  industrialized  part  of  America? 
Don't  you  understand  that?"  I  said,  '"Ves, 
I  have  reaaon  to  understand  something  about 
the  South;  but  that's  not  my  way  of  en- 
visioning the  role  of  the  South  in  the  future 
of  our  liuid."  And.  when  the  minimum  w.age 
law  oame.  it  gave  Impetus  to  a  greater  pur- 
chasing power  which  provided  larger  mar- 
kets, attracted  more  Industries  because  we 
had,  here,  people  who  could  buy  more  of  the 
things  that  others  had  to  provide  And,  after 
tiiat  came  a  whole  g^reat  galaxy  of  particular 
improvements  including  one  which  reduced 
the  di.sparlty  in  our  freight  rate  structure, 
g.ave  our  industry  In  the  South  greater  op- 
portunity to  ship  into  the  other  areas  of  the 
country,  into  the  great  markets  of  the  North 
and  East.  Gradually,  we  have  had  many  of 
these  burdensome  discriminations  removed 
from  oiu:  shoulders.  We  have  greater  oppor- 
tunity and  better  times  In  the  South  today 
from  a  fairer  attitude  on  the  part  of  our 
National  Government  than  we've  ever  had 
before. 

How  well  do  I  remember  the  bitter  opposi- 
tion to  the  public  housing  bill  in  the  Senate, 
back  in  the  1930's  and  In  the  1940's  How 
well  do  I  member  that  even  recently,  in  one 
of  the  great  metroptoUtan  areas  of  Florida, 
some  agitators  got  a  great  many  of  the 
niayors  to  sign  a  petition  opp<">6ing  urban  re- 
newal in  the  area.  To  those.  I  feel  like  using 
the  words  of  the  Master  in  His  trav-ail  when 
He  said.  "Pather,  forgive  them,  they  know  not 
what  they  do,"  There  are  still  those  who 
think  of  your  {>rogram  and  wliat  you're  doing 
as  something  socialistic  In  cliaracter — they 
use  the  word  socialistic  to  give  an  obnoxloxxs 
connotation  to  the  public  housing  and  the 
urban  renewal  program. 

I  remember  in  Miami,  not  so  long  ago. 
hearing  a  U.S.  Senator  and  former  Governor 
of  a  Southern  State  speaking  to  a  distin- 
guished audience  of  our  citizenship,  saying 
to  that  audience  that  the  greatest  danger 
facing  the  people  of  America  wfva  not  com- 
munistic subversion,  not  poverty,  nor  dis- 
ease, not  the  lack  of  a  good  educational 
op{X)rtunlty  for  all  of  our  b<jys  and  girls — 
no,  the  greatest  danger  facing  the  people 
of  America,  lie  said.  Is  the  concentra- 
tion of  power  upon  the  banks  of  the  Po- 
tomac River,  In  other  words,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States — the  Government 
of  the  people  was  the  greatest  enemy,  this 
gentleman  said,  that  the  people  had.  Do  you 
know  or  do  you  recall  that  every  2  years, 
one-third  of  the  U.S.  Senate  is  elected? 
Every  2  years,  every  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  up  for  election  and 
every  4  years  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  elected.     You  may  be  assured  that 


If  all  of  the  Members  of  the  Houae  were 
turned  out  and  succesaorB  of  a  contrary  point 
of  view  were  chosen  that  that  would  change 
the  policy  of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States,  IX  it's  obooxlous  to  the  people.  And 
in  4  years"  time,  in  free  elections  all  over 
America,  the  pec^le  of  this  country  can 
change  the  whole  House  of  Representatives 
twice,  can  change  two-thirds  of  the  US, 
Senate  and  elect  a  new  President  Is  that 
the  way  you  make  a  government  which  domi- 
nates the  pieople?  Is  that  the  way  tyranny 
16   foistered   upon   the   people'' 

What  we're  trying  to  do  Is  to  take  slums 
of  either  commercial  or  residential  charac- 
ter and  make  them  Into  t)etter  cities  and 
better  residential  areas  by  the  best  way  pos- 
sible I  warmly  commend  this  great  city  of 
Jack.sonvllle  and  Its  distinguished  mayor  and 
the  many  civic  leaders  who  had  a  part  in 
this  splendid  program  for  what  they've  done 
outside  of  government,  out.'iide  of  our  Im- 
mediate program  of  urban  renewal,  In  reno- 
vating the  commercial  character  and  beau- 
tifying the  horizon  of  this  great  city  of 
Jacksonville,  Fittingly  enough  the  people 
of  Florida  chose  Jacksonville's  distlngulslied 
mayor  to  be  the  new  Governor  of  our  St-ate 
and  I'm  sure  he'll  leave  upon  our  Slate,  as 
he  has  upon  this  city,  the  Imprint  of  his 
leadership,  his  vision,  and  his  great  covirage 
Mf)reover.  you  heard  my  friend  representing 
the  mayor  here  tiilk  alioul  Uie  wonderful 
system  of  expressways,  not  built  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
built  at  a  time  when  Jacksonville  had  a 
Governor  that  came  from  Jacksonville,  too. 
as  Fuller  Warren  will  remind  you;  so  that 
government  had  a  little  p.ut  in  this  great 
program.  But.  wherever  private  enterprise 
can  do  the  Job,  we  are  not  trying  to  usurp 
that  prerogative  or  deny  that  opportunity; 
but  In  most  of  the  cities  of  the  country  you 
do  not  have  the  fortuitous  combination  of 
circumstances  which  can  bring  about  such  a 
renewal  program  as  has  been  so  splendidly 
accomplished  here  in  the  city  of  Jackson- 
ville, 

We  are  concerned  about  homes  for  the 
aged,  those  people  over  65  years  of  age  who 
have  so  little  and  who  cannot  pay  an  eco- 
nomic rent  and  who  do  not  get  enough  for 
either  old  age  or  survivors  insurance  or  old 
age  assisUince  to  pay  an  economic  rent.  If 
they  don't  have  the  money  to  pay  an  eco- 
nomic rent  how  are  they  going  to  live  in  a 
decent  home  unless  somel>i>dy  helps  tJiem  to 
do  it?  What  is  better,  wliat  has  experience 
proven  to  be  better,  than  cooperation  be- 
tween the  municipal  authorities  through 
their  splendid  housing  authorities  and  the 
Federal  Government  in  making  better  hous- 
ing fiicllltles  available  to  these  most  worthy 
citizens? 

A  little  while  ago.  In  Miami.  I  attended  a 
function  out  at  one  of  these  elderly  housing 
projects.  If  anybtxly  could  see  the  Joy  In 
the  faces  of  those  people,  the  sweetness  In 
the  latter  years  of  their  lives  that  those 
apartments  have  made  possible  for  them, 
surely  they  would  be  converts  to  the  program 
providing  low-cost  housing  to  them,  if  they 
had  not  supporte<l  It  before.  And  what 
about  the  poor  who  cannot,  also,  afford  to 
pay  an  economic  rent  for  a  home  or  an 
apartment?  We  wish  all  could  pay  a  reason- 
able rent. 

President  Roosevelt  spoke  of  a  third  of 
the  Nation  ill  clad.  111  fed  and  ill  housed 
and  a  lot  of  It  In  the  South  in  those  days 
We  have  progressed  to  the  point  where  our 
present  great  President  can  say  that  that 
third  has  been  reduced  to  a  fifth.  But  still 
a  fifth  of  the  people  of  America,  as  Indi- 
viduals, make  less  than  a  thousand  dollars 
a  year  and,  as  fajnllles,  have  a  total  income 
of  less  than  $3,000  a  year.  Oh,  I  know  there 
are  critics  who  say  "Well,  that's  still  pretty 
good,  if  you  take  the  standard  of  foreign 
countries,  yes — but  this  is  America  were 
talking  about.    And  then  they  say,  "well,  it's 


still  pretty  ^ood  because  in  1929  50  pereeat 
of  the  people,  not  20  pwrcent,  were  in  tfa«« 
low-income  categories."  Yes.  that  was  1939 
This  is  1964.  And  America  Is  a  country  <i«iiJ 
cated  to  making  things  better  for  its  peopia. 

Now.  President  Johnson  has  launched  a 
war  on  poverty  He  wants  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren from  becoming  Juvenile  dellnquenti, 
from  being  denied  the  training  that  wouM 
make  It  p>osslble  for  them  to  get  a  Job.  not 
to  be  a  part  of  the  flotsam  and  Jetsam  of  a 
drifting  youth  Of  course,  the  degree  to 
which  we  succeed  In  that  high  endeavor  will 
determine  to  a  great  degree  the  number  of 
low-Income  people  In  the  next  generation  or 
In  the  years  ahead  The  President  Is  also 
trying  to  provide  better  health  facilities  for 
those  people  so  that  they  may  live  longer 
and  contribute  more 

We  have  a  program  even  to  aid  senior 
citizens  who  are  on  old-age  assistance  and 
give  them  an  earning  capacity  which  they've 
not  heretofore  known,  giving  them  a  greater 
satisfaction,  personally,  and  at  the  ««w^ 
time,  lessening  the  burden  upKjn  the  Ooven- 
mont  of  caring  for  them  because  they  have 
no  other  adequiite   means  of  subBlstence. 

All  of  these  programs  strike  at  the  cause 
of  poverty  for  we  have  to  deal  with  people; 
I>eopie  who  can't  live  in  a  decent  home  or 
apartment;  children  who  cannot  be  reared 
in  a  wholetome  environmental  community; 
children  who  canont  get  a  proper  educa- 
tional opp<5rtunlty  because  they  are  reared 
In  dilapidated  commercial  areas  which  are 
sores  upon  the  t>ody  of  a  great,  rich  America. 
That's  not  the  kind  of  America  that  our  fore- 
fathers came  here  to  establish.  Tliafs  not 
the  America  of  which  we  all  dream  That'i 
not  the  America  that  we  are  determined  to 
be 

Just  t:ike  college  housing— I  had  a  little 
bit  to  do  with  some  of  these  programs  In  the 
years  that  I  w;«?  In  the  Senate,  Most  of  our- 
colleges  and  universities  dont  have  the 
money  to  provide  the  dormitories  and  the 
taxpayers  supporting  them  or  supporters  are 
already  burdened;  but.  by  loans  from  the 
Federal  Government  these  dormitories  can  be 
built  fuid  the  loans  can  t>e  paid  off  by  tuition 
or  by  Uie  payments  made  by  the  occupants 
of  these  dormitories  or  faculty  homes.  So, 
with  Federal  aid.  we  have  educational  institu- 
tions able  to  provide  better  facilities  with- 
out.  In  the  long  run,  laying  a  burden  upon 
the  taxpayers.  We  have  found  a  way  to 
make  ^hem  self-liquidating.  Thus  all 
throughout  Its  gamut  the  Federal  program 
Is  designed  to  mxike  things  better  for  our 
{>eople. 

If  we  can  raise  the  low-income  group  of  our 
jjoople  Into  greater  participation  and  more 
l>urchaslng  power  we  have  heljjed  everybody. 
President  Johns<jn  hiws  said  we  can  whip  this 
enemy  "poverty";  we  can  lick  this  foe.  I  did 
hear  alxjut  a  fellow  the  other  day  who  was 
found  wandering  around  and  somebody  said, 
"What  are  you  looking  for?"  He  said,  "I'm 
kKjklng  for  that  war  against  poverty,  I  want 
to  surrender,"  •  •  •  Well,  you  may  be  sure 
that  when  President  Johnson  puts  his  deter- 
mined experience  and  high  purpose  behind 
a   program.   It's  going  to  succeed. 

Well,  my  friends.  I  know  and  you  know 
that  there  are  still  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand what  we're  trying  to  do.  They  feel  not 
basically  sympathetic  toward  It.  But  let  us 
ask  ourselves,  "Has  the  program  proven  to  be 
worthy?  Has  It  proven  to  be  good?  Has  It, 
economically  as  well  as  spiritually,  benefited 
the  people  of  all  the  areas  of  the  country?" 
You  and  I  know  that  the  task  Is  enlarging 
In  many  respects  rather  than  diminishing. 
In  1970  we  are  expected  to  have  a  population 
In  this  country  of  about  208  million  people, 
an  Increase  in  the  decade  from  1960  to  1970, 
of  about  30  million  people.  It's  estimated 
that  we  have  about  10  million  new  families 
that  will  form  In  that  decade.  Provision 
must  be  made  for  them.  Both  PHA  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  Government  program 
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do  not  apply  only  to  the  needy  but  to  those 
who  require  assistance  in  enjoying  the  hous- 
ing opportunRies  that  they  should  have, 

I  remember  one  day  I  was  sitting  in  the 
Senate  restaurant  talking  to  the  gentleman 
who  was  bead  of  the  HOLC.  the  Home  Own- 
ers Loan  program  in  the  New  Deal  days.  I 
Bald.  "By  the  way.  Mr,  So-and-So.  how  did 
the  Government  come  out  on  that  HOLC 
program?  "  He  said.  "We  made  about  $100 
million  profit,"  "Keally,"  I  said,  "Isnt  that 
wonderful?"  All  those  farms  saved  from 
mortgage  foreclosiu-e,  all  those  firesides  and 
hearthstones  preserved,  all  those  tender 
memories  retained  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
city,  and  yet  the  Government  made  »100 
million  profit  on  the  enterprise.  I  said.  "How 
are  they  doing  on  the  FHA  program?"  And 
he  told  me  how  many  millions  of  dollars  had 
been  gained  as  profit  from  that  program,  too. 

A  little  bit  ago,  I  heard  some  reference  to 
the  RFC,  of  which  one  of  our  great  fellow 
southerners,  Jesse  Jones,  was  so  much  the 
genius,  and  that.  too.  when  liquidated, 
yielded  a  profit  in  the  hundreds  of  millions 
to  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States 
These  have  not  been  programs  of  waste,  even 
If  you  consider  the  money,  let  alone  the 
human  contribution  that  they  have  made. 
Let  us.  therefore,  strive  with  every  passing 
day  to  make  the  public  understand  more  and 
better  what  we  are  doing,  the  reason  for  It, 
how  It  Is  done,  what  It  accomplishes,  the 
wisdom,  the  skill  with  which  we  try  to  carry 
It  out.  the  ever-Increasing  challenge  which 
the  country  affords  to  train  people  to  admin- 
ister these  programs  better  as  Is  provided  In 
the  1964  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act.  Let  us  tell  the  people  of  the  many 
communities  that  still  need  help,  the  im- 
poverished that  still  do  not  have  a  home, 
those  of  low  income  who  still  require  assist- 
ance Let  us  ever  try  to  make  them  see  the 
pattern  of  the  new  America  that  is  still 
uppermost  In  our  hearts  and  our  minds. 

There  may.be  some  who  refer  to  you  peo- 
ple who  are  running  these  great  programs 
as  having  to  do  with  a  sort  of  a  soolalustlc 
program  Let  me  tell  yoii.  my  friends,  take 
pride  in  what  you  are  doing.  Ask  your 
critics  how  many  smiles  have  they  put  upon 
the  faces  that  were  wrinkled  with  care  and 
privation  compared  to  you?  How  many  steps 
have  they  lightened?  Into  how  many  hearts 
have  they  put  a  song?  What  happiness  have 
they  contributed  to  those  who  can  be  given 
so  much  happiness  by  relatively  so  little? 
Are  they  whom  you  help  not  a  part  of  our 
people,  are  they,  too,  not  America?  Are  they, 
too,  not  God's  children?  Cannot  they  ar- 
rive at  a  greater  potential  than  they  now 
represent  with  help?  You  tell  them  "I'm 
not  Just  building  some  homes  here  "  You 
remind  them  of  the  old,  old  story  of  the 
c)rie  who  approached  the  workmen  at  a  great 
ediflce  being  built  and  said  to  one  of  them, 
■  What  are  you  doing?  "  "Im  laying  brick." 
he  replied.  "What  are  you  doing?""  the  visi- 
tor said  to  another,  "I'm  mixing  mortar." 
replied  this  one.  The  visitor  came  to  another 
sturdy  fellow  and  said.  "What  are  you  do- 
ing?"    He  said.  "I'm  building  a  cathedral." 

You  are  building  a  better  America,  a  hap- 
pier America,  a  healthier  America,  a  better 
educated  America,  a  stronger  America,  an 
America  more  secure  against  any  kind  of 
subversion,  an  America  that  has  a  greater 
strike  In  what  we  inherited  and  what  we  are 
determined  to  do.  an  America  worthy  to  be 
followed  by  the  people  of  the  world  who  look 
longingly  for  an  example  that  they  can  trust, 
an  America  that  practices  at  home  what  it 
preaches  abroad,  about  democracy  You  tell 
them  that  you  are  doing  what  Maxwell  An- 
derson. In  the  play,  "Valley  Forge"  said 
George  Washington  did  In  one  of  the  cru- 
cial struggles  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  when 
the  prospects  seemed  so  dark  and  so  disap- 
pointing, a  singularly  tempting  siren  sought 
to  deviate  George  Washington  from  his  high 
course  and  his  firm  purpose  by  laying  before 


him  the  folly  of  continuing  the  war;  the 
foolishness  of  fighting  on;  the  inevitability 
of  failure,  and  said.  "Why  don't  you  quit 
now?"  The  Intrepid  George  Washington 
turned  his  face  against  the  temptress,  kept 
up  the  fight  and  led  his  country  to  free- 
dom and  to  the  leadership  of  the  free  world. 
This  noble  course  led  Maxwell  Anderson  to 
say  that  some  men  so  lift  up  the  age  they 
Inhabit  that  all  men  walk  on  higher  ground 
You  tell  your  critics  you  are  proud  to  have 
an  opportunity  so  to  try  to  lift  up  the  age 
you  inhabit  that  all  men  shall  walk  on 
higher  ground.     Thank  you  very  much. 


Chicago  are  most  cordially  invited  to  attend, 
participate  in,  and  enjoy  this  100th  birth- 
day celebration. 


Lincoln  Park  Centennial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  FINNEGAN 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  10,  1964 

Mr.  FINNEGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  26,  1964,  at  the  opening  ceremonies 
commemorating  the  centennial  of 
Chicago's  famous  Linclon  Park,  Erwin 
Weiner,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  Park  District,  read  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  the  period  from  July  26  to 
August  1,  1964,  be  proclaimed  Lincoln 
Park  Centennial. 

To  give  deserved  recognition  to  this 
milestone,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  am  pleased  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing proclamation  and  commend  it  to  the 
readership  of  the  Congbessional 
Record: 

Whereas  mucli  of  what  is  now  Lincoln  Park 
between  Dlversey  Parkway  and  North 
Avenue  has  always  been  public  property, 
having  heen  purchased  by  the  city  in  its 
early  days  from  the  State  of  Illinois  for 
cemetery  and  other  public  purpoees;  and 

Whereas,  by  1860,  after  repeated  cholera 
epidemics,  this  dreary  area  contained,  in  ad- 
dition to  three  cemeteries,  a  morgue,  a  pest- 
house,  an  axle  grease  factory,  and  was 
threaded  by  the  stagnant,  unsavory,  disease- 
breeding   10-mUe  ditch;    and 

Whereas  a  group  of  public-spirited  citizens 
of  the  North  Side  recognizing  the  need  for 
drastic  Improvement  of  the  area,  prepared 
and  published  a  study  entitled  "Public  Parks: 
Their  Effect  Upon  the  Moral.  Physical,  and 
Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Large  Cities  With  Special  Reference  to  the 
City  of  Chicago."  and  repeatedly  p>etitloned 
the  city  councU  to  allocate  all  or  a  portion  of 
these  lands  for  park  purposes;  and 

Whereas  their  efforts  were  successful  when 
on  October  21,  1864,  the  council  passed 
ordinances  dedicating  approximately  60  acres 
of  the  tract  as  a  public  park  to  be 
known  as  Lake  Park,  and  shortly  thereafter 
appropriated  money  for  improvements,  and 
took  action  toward  condemning  and  remov- 
ing the  adjacent  cemetej-ies;  and 

Whereas  the  following  year,  after  the  as- 
sassination of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  council 
deemed  It  fitting  and  proper  that  this  park, 
the  largest  in  the  city,  be  renamed  In  honor 
of  the  martyred  president;  and 

Whereas  from  these  humble  beginnings. 
Lincoln  Park  has  now  grown  to  almost  1.200 
acres  and  contains  facilities  for  practically 
every  form  of  sports,  games  and  public  re- 
sort and  recreation:   Now,  therefore.  l>e  it 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  CommissioneTs 
of  the  Chicago  Park  District,  That  the  period 
from  July  26  to  August  1.  1664,  be  pro- 
claimed "Lincoln  Park  Centennial"  to  be  ob- 
served with  appropriate  ceremonies,  games 
and  spectacles,  and  that  all  of  the  citizens  of 


Copyright  Law  Revision 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or  martLand 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Aucnist  10,  1964 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  «- 
little  doubt  that  a  revision  of  our  pres- 
ent copyright  laws  is  needed.  Since 
these  laws  have  remained  unchanged 
for  over  50  years  there  are  many  areas 
in  which  improvement  could  be  made. 
In  contemplating  a  revision  of  the  pres- 
ent laws,  however,  we  should  keep  in 
mind  that  copyright  control  on  Gov- 
ernment publications  offers  the  possi- 
bility of  censorship  and  suppression  of 
Information  which  could  become  a  vio- 
lation of  the  public  interest. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  include  here  in 
the  Record  three  editorials  on  this  sub- 
ject and  call  them  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress: 

[Prom  Editor  &  Publisher,  Aug,  1,  1964 
Government  Coptright 

The  US,  Copyright  OflBce  has  sent  pro- 
p>06als  to  Congress  for  re\-islon  of  the  copy- 
right laws.  Since  they  haven't  been  revised 
for  more  than  50  years  there  are  many  arens 
in  need  of  improvement. 

The  proposals  in  the  area  of  copyright  by 
Government  agencies  and  officials  leave  much 
to  be  desired,  however. 

At  the  present  time,  section  8  of  the  law 
expressly  states  that  "no  copjTlght  shall 
subsist  in  any  publication  of  the  US  Gov- 
ernment, or  any  reprint,  in  whole  or  in  part 
thereof  "  In  recent  years  there  has  t>een 
a  growing  tendency  to  place  copyright  re- 
strictions on  the  contents  of  Government 
publications  and  documents  in  spite  of  the 
law.  Instead  of  enforcing  the  law.  the  Copy- 
right Office  has  averted  its  eyes  and  is  now 
trying  to  establish  an  "exception"  which 
would  legalize  it. 

The  new  proposal  would  continue,  in  gen- 
eral, to  deny  copyrights  by  Government  but 
would  sepll  out  excetpions  where  It  might 
Ije  desirable  for  wider  dissemination  of  ti.e 
material  or  other  reasons.  The  head  of  the 
appropriate  agency  would  have  to  pass  on 
each  ca^e  and  the  only  qualification  seems 
to  be  "public  interest."  That  can  cover  al- 
most anything.  It  is  the  same  loose  phrase 
used   on   occasion   to   withhold   infomiati^r. 

In  our  opinion  information  from  Govern- 
ment agencies  or  personnel  is  the  pubhc  s 
business  and  should  be  In  the  public  domain 
not  subject  to  government  copyright  or  fmy 
other  restriction. 


IFrom  the  Hartford  Courant,  July  30,  1964] 
Copyright  Law  Changes 
The  Copyright  Office  has  Introduced  a  bill 
to  bring  its  system  of  protection  up  to  date 
The  communications  Industry  has  been 
transformed  by  inventions  in  music  repro- 
duction and  broadcasting  since  the  present 
copyright  law  was  passed  in  1909,  A  gen- 
eral revision  of  the  law  is  evidently  needed. 
The  proposals  before  Congress  are  based  on 
9  years  of  study  by  experts.  Differences 
are  l>ound  to  develop  over  some  of  the  pro- 
visions It  should  not  be  difficult  to  iron 
them  out  and  enact  a  new  law  that  will  pro- 
tect writers,  artists,  and  musicians. 
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The  law  now  gives  an  artist  protection  for 
28  years  plus  another  28  If  the  coprlght  Is 
renewed.  After  that  It  becomes  public  prop- 
erty and  can  be  used  by  anyone  without  pay- 
ment Under  the  proposed  law  copyright 
protection  would  be  given  for  the  lifetime  of 
the  holder  plus  50  years.  In  most  cases  this 
would  give  the  artist  a  longer  period  of  ex- 
clusive control  of  his  work. 

Authorities  do  not  always  a^ree  on  what 
works  should  be  protected  by  a  copyright 
law  Novels,  songs,  and  paintings  can  be 
proved  to  be  the  property  of  their  creators. 
Others  like  Jewelry,  fabric  designs,  and  bor- 
derland art  works  are  more  likely  to  be  the 
subject  of  litigation.  Ttie  proposed  law 
would  protect  them,  though  decisions  might 
have  to  be  made  by  the  courts  In  some 
fields 

The  most  questionable  propostil  Is  for  a 
change  in  the  present  ban  on  copyrighting 
of  a  government  publication  Work  done  by 
public  employees  with  public  money  has 
always  been  considered  to  be  In  the  public 
domain.  The  profxjsed  law  would  allow  ex- 
ceptions. The  dangers  of  this  are  obvious. 
It  would  be  an  Invitation  tfj  department 
heads  to  copyright  and  control  or  suppress 
material  that  belongs  to  the  public. 


[From   the  Washington    (DC  i    Post.   Aug     1, 
19641 

CRKEPn>IG    COPT RIGHT 

(By  M    B    Schnapper,  editor  of  Public  Affairs 
Press) 

Considering  that  the  Copyright  Office  has 
for  years  sanctioned  blatant  violations  of  the 
Copyright  Act  by  Government  agencies  and 
officials.  It  Is  hardly  surprising  that  the 
Register  of  Copyrights  novj  seeks  to  legalize 
such  practices. 

Section  8  of  the  present  law  expressly 
states  that  "No  copyright  shall  subsist  In  any 
publication  of  the  U.S.  Government,  or  any 
reprint.  In  whole  or  In  part  thereof  "  The 
purpyose  of  this  section  Is.  of  course,  to  pre- 
vent the  Government  from  placing  restric- 
tions on  public  access  to  official  material. 

It  seems  only  yesterday  that  the  Copy- 
right Office  was  Innocently  Insisting  that  It 
could  not  stop  governmental  copyrighting 
because  the  phrasing  of  the  law  was  unclear. 
Much  Is  now  crystal  clear.  If  the  Register 
of  Copyrights  has  his  way  governmental 
officials  win  In  effect  be  free  to  do  all  the 
copyrighting  they  clioose,  providing  only  that 
they  consider  their  acts  "in  the  public 
Interest." 

No  doubt  Gen  C  G  Dodge,  Chief  of  Army 
Information,  had  a  special  type  of  public 
Interest  In  mind  when  he  Justified  copyright 
restrictions  on  official  milltiiry  histories 
"The  works  were  copyrighted,"  he  explained, 
"to  prevent  quoting  of  material  out  of  con- 
text." And  another  Army  officer  al.so  must 
have  had  some  unique  Ideas  about  the  public 
Interest  when  he  explained  that  copyrighting 
had  been  employed  In  order  to  prevent 
"sensationalizing." 

It  Is  Ironic  that  each  new  restriction  on 
the  public's  right  to  know  Is  Invarably  Jus- 
tified on  the  ground  of  the  "public  interest." 


Hon.  John  B.  Bennett 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MissLssiPfr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  10.  1964 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  associate  my.sclf  with  the  remarks 
of  those  who  have  preceeded  me  in  ex- 


tolling the  virtues  of  our  esteemed  and 
good  friend.  Congressman  John  B.  Ben- 
nett. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  known 
John  since  he  came  to  this  House.  Al- 
though I  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  serve  on  his  committee  with  him.  I 
did  get  to  know  him  quite  well,  some- 
thing that  is  hard  to  do  in  this  House 
with  its  large  membership  and  the  many 
duties  that  we  all  have  to  perform. 

John  Bennett  was  a  friendly  man.  He 
was  a  thoughtful  man.  He  was  a  con- 
scientiou.s  leRislator  and  a  hard  work- 
ing man. 

It  is  said  that  a  man  is  known  by  the 
deeds  lie  performs.  I  have  known  of  in- 
stances where  John  Bennett,  without 
hope  of  reward  and  in  a  most  unselfish 
manner,  performed  deeds  of  kindness 
and  thoughtfulness  to  liis  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  miss  our  departed 
colleague  and  friend.  He  has  made  Ms 
imprint,  in  his  own  quiet  and  modest 
manner,  on  those  of  us  who  served  with 
him  here  in  the  Congress. 

Mrs.  Colmer  Joins  me  in  extending  our 
most  sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Bennett 
and  the  other  members  of  the  bereaved 
family. 


Civil  Rights  and  Sound  Fiscal  Policy 


Extension  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOl'RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  10.  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
often  that  I  find  myself  in  agreement 
with  the  views  expressed  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch,  even 
when  I  am  In  agreement  with  the  con- 
clusions, primarily  because  the  argu- 
ments resorted  to  all  too  often  adopt  the 
ad  hominem  fallacy.  It  is  most  unusual 
that  I  should  find  two  editorials  in  one 
issue  on  two  such  diverse  topics  as  civil 
rights  and  fiscal  policy  which  I  can 
wholeheartedly  commend  be  widely  read 
and  in  which  conclusions  I  largely  con- 
cur. Yet  this  is  the  case  and  it  is  with 
pleasure  I  put  both  of  the.se  editorials  in 
the  Record. 

Regardless  of  concurrence  these  two 
editorials  move  the  national  debate, 
which  should  be  occurring  on  these 
highly  important  and  indeed  emotional 
issues,  forward  in  a  responsible  way. 
The  editors  deserve  high  praise.  May 
there  be  more  of  this  kind  of  public  dis- 
cu.ssion  of  the  serious  and  difficult  Issues 
which  face  our  society : 

I  From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Poat-Dlspatch. 

Aug.  7.  19641 

Beyond   the    Rights    Act 

Carl  T.  Rowan's  appeal  for  an  end  to  racial 
violence  should  apply  everywhere,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  civil  rights  movement.  That 
movement  must  be  rational  to  be  succesaful, 
even   In    the   face  of  murders   In   Mississippi. 

The  director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  urged  the  Urban  League  Convention 
In  LciulsvUle  to  consider  that  demonstrations, 
"with  possible  rare  exceptions,"  have  served 
their  purpose  "for  the  time  being."  Mr. 
Rowan  does  not  rule  out  the  demonstration 
technique.     He  only  asks  that  It  be  Judged 


anew  for  effectiveness  against  the  poealba. 
ltle«  of  violence. 

Am  a  Negro,  he  said,  he  was  concerned  that 
bla  chUdren  should  escape  the  degradln* 
shackles  of  racism.  But  as  an  Amerlcanaad 
a  father,  he  was  "even  more  disturbed  by 
what  this  senseless  violence  could  do  to  wari) 
the  heart  and  soul  of  America."  He  callwt 
on  the  rights  movement  to  rid  itself  "of 
street  rioter*,  looters,  and  punks  who  t«^ 
rorlze  subways." 

We  cannot  equate  outright  murder  In  kOa- 
sisBlppl  with  riots  In  Harlem,  but  both  tre 
indications  of  what  Carl  Rowan  is  talking 
about.  And  when  street  violence  in  the 
North  Is  so  obviously  a  disservice  to  the  civil 
rights  cause,  many  perplexed  Americana  are 
asking  about  the  reasons  for  It  Is  It  the 
work  of  hoodlums.  Muslims,  and  Commu- 
nists? Why  do  Negroes  riot  when  they  have 
just  been  given  the  Civil  Rights  Act? 

No  doubt  looters  and  Communists  both 
were  Involved  In  the  Harlem  riots.  But  the 
riots  would  not  have  been  possible  were  tt 
not  for  a  bitterness  and  frustration  that  the 
Rights  Act  more  likely  abrades  than  salves. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act,  as  Its  southern  o^ 
ponents  well  know,  applies  primarily  to  the 
South,  not  the  North.  Harlem  Neproes,  foj 
example,  already  have  broader  rights  to  ac- 
commodations, employment,  and  housing 
under  State  law  than  the  Federal  law  gives 
them.  The  latter  inspired  hope  of  a  new 
day  that  It  alone  cannot  prciduce. 

What  the  northern  Negroes  need  are  edu< 
cation.  Jobs,  and  personal  respect  long  denied 
them  and  even  today  withheld  from  the  con- 
temporary victims  of  a  society  that  sepa- 
rated them  by  law.  There  is  no  quick  or  easy 
answer  to  the  situation.  Perhapw  there  la  no 
full  legal  answer.  There  Is  a  point  beyond 
which  laws  cannot  go,  and  that  point  U 
somewhere  in  the  minds  of  men. 

No  citizen  has  a  rl^ht  to  ask  that  Negroes 
give  up  their  demands  to  be  treated  as  equal 
citizens.  Enforcement  of  the  rights  law  la 
required  and  new  laws  will  be  helpful  In 
some  areas  Peaceful  demonstrations  re- 
main a  valid  form  of  petition  when  other 
forms  full  But  continued  progress  toward 
equal  rights  now  requires  most  of  all  that 
Negro  and  white  citizens  of  good  will  work 
together.     Violence  can  only  wreck  progress. 

History  shows  that  experience  with  equal 
rights  Improves  the  climate  for  personal  be- 
lief In  fair  treatment.  The  Nation  needs 
time  trvdevelop  more  of  that  experience  now. 


I  From    the    St     Louis    (Mo  t     Post-Dispatch. 
Aug.  7.  1964] 

Mr  Patman  and  the  Fed 

RepresPiUative  Wright  Patman,  of  Texas,  a 
champion  of  low  interest  rates  and  long-time 
critic  of  the  policies  of  FederaJ  Reserve 
Boiu-d  Chairman  William  McChesney  Martin, 
is  seeking  grassroots  6uppx>rt  for  changing 
the  US.  central  banking  system.  Up  to  now 
his  legislation  to  curb  the  autonomy  of  the 
Federnl  Reserve  Board  and  Its  Open  Market 
Committee  and  place  these  functions  under 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  attracted 
little  support 

Mr.  Patman  Is  concerned  that  actions  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  could  disrupt 
the  economy  by  adopting  monetary  policies 
contrary  to  the  fiscal  and  economic  poUclea 
of  the  administration  In  power.  The  Con- 
gressman also  believes  the  System  exercises 
too  much  power  free  of  the  control  or  scru- 
tiny of  Congress.  Experience  In  recent  yean 
ha*  shown  Mr.  Patman  "s  fears  are  ground- 
less. President  Kennedy,  who  believed  In 
active  participation  by  the  Government  in 
the  economy,  reappointed  Mr.  Martin,  a  sym- 
bol of  monetary  orthodoxy,  as  Chairman. 
Mr.  Martin  has  cooperated  with  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  in  Implement- 
ing the  Kennedy-Johnson  administration's 
economic  ix>llcles  and  has  stUl  maintained 
the  Independence  of  the  Federal  Beserre 
System.. 
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It  l>  to  the  great  credit  of  the  Ped  that  in 
Mcaat  years  short-term  interest  rates  have 
jfoialned  relatively  high  In  order  to  stop  the 
^Xnln  ot  gold  and  dollars  to  Kurope.  At  the 
game  time  lonf-term  rates  have  been  kept 
low  In  an  effort  to  Increase  domestic  invest- 
ment and  decreaee  unemployment.  These  re- 
sults were  accomplished — a  feat  many  bank- 
ers thought  Impoeelble — at  a  time  when  Oov- 
emment  expenditures  In  defense  and  public 
works  Increased,  depreciation  allowances 
mre  llberallaed.  Investment  tax  credits  were 
granted,  and  an  acrosa-the-board  tax  cut 
enacted. 

Mr.  Martin  opp>oses  Mr.  Pattman's  legisla- 
tion on  the  grounds  that  the  principal  ofBcer 
in  charge  of  paying  the  Government's  bills 
shouldn't  also  have  the  power  to  create 
money  to  pay  them.  Mr  Dillon,  who  Is  re- 
■ponslble  for  financing  the  Government  by 
telling  Government  securities  at  the  lowest 
Interest  rate,  sees  a  conflict  between  this 
function  and  the  broader  objective  of  money 
and  credit  policies  required  for  the  good 
of  the  economy  as  a  whole.  The  present 
gystem  of  an  Independent  board  working  with 
the  administration  has  worked  well  at  a 
time  when  the  economy  has  maintained  rec- 
ord levels  without  serious  Inflationary  pres- 
soree.  We  can  see  no  need  now  for  a  change. 
The  operation  of  the  Independent  Federal 
Reserve  System  would  be  further  hampered 
by  subjecting  It  to  political  pressures  through 
an  extension  of  congressional  controls. 

Mr.  Patmai*  further  charges  undue  In- 
fluence on  Congressmen  by  the  banking  lob- 
by and  cites  as  an  example  an  offer,  promptly 
rejected,  of  $14,000  worth  of  bank  stock  as 
a  gl/t  to  another  Texas  Representative.  If 
Mr.  Patman  can  show  lmprop>er  activities  by 
lobbyists  he  is  entitled  to  a  hearing. 


Herbert  Hoover 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOTTTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  10.  1964 

Mr.  EKDRN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Herbert 
Hoover  is  one  of  the  greatest  Americans 
in  the  history  of  this  Republic  and  in- 
deed one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  mod- 
em world. 

I  commend  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  the  following  tribute  by  A.  N. 
Bpanel.  founder  and  chairman  of  the 
International  Latex  Corp. : 

Happt  BnrrHDAT  to  Herbert   Hoover 
(By  A.  N    Spanel) 

On  August  10,  the  31st  President  of  the 
United  States.  Herbert  Hoover,  reaches  the 
venerable  age  of  90.  He  has  lived  longer  than 
any  American  President  except  John  Adams. 
who  died  at  91.  That  this  great  American 
hivs  survived  so  long  Is  a  matter  of  profound 
satisfaction  to  millions  of  his  countrymen 
and  admirers  throughout  the  world — because 
it  has  enabled  him  to  witness  his  vindication 
after  a  brutal  ordeal  by  abuse. 

In  that  period,  ugly  myths  about  Hoover 
were  spkawned  In  Ignorance  and  In  p>oIltlcal 
malice.  Partisan  passions  have  been  stilled 
'  by  time  and  Mr.  Hoover  Is  universally 
esteemed  today.  Yet  shreds  of  those  myths 
still  linger,  some  of  them  enshrined  In  his- 
tory books.  All  Americans  of  good  will 
should  therefore  be  delighted  that  a  magnifi- 
cent book  on  his  life,  setting  the  record 
straight,  Is  being  published  on  the  90th 
birthday:  "Herbert  Hoover:  Biography," 
by  Eugene  Lyons. 


The  simple  title  covers  a  brilliant  Job  of 
research  and  writing.  We  trust  that  It  wlU 
get  the  widest  possible  circulation,  as  It  de- 
serves. It  is.  In  the  words  of  the  noted 
literary  erltie,  John  Chamberlain,  "an  act  of 
historic  Justice."  Every  tho\i^htful  Ameri- 
can patriot,  we  submit,  owes  It  to  himself  to 
read  the  biography. 

History,  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe, 
will  deal  more  generously  with  Herbert 
Hoover  than  many  of  his  contemporaries 
have  done.  Already,  to  quote  Mr.  Lyons' 
concluding  words,  "Time  has  washed  off  the 
mud  with  which  he  was  bespattered — for- 
tunately while  he  was  still  alive  and  active. 
The  granite  of  Integrity  underneath  became 
obvious  even  to  the  less  perceptive  of  his 
countrymen." 

SERVANT  OF  HTTMANrrr 

It  Is  mo6t  gratifying  that  three  Democratic 
Presidents,  Mr.  Truman,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
iSr.  Johnson,  signally  honored  Mr.  Hoover; 
with  B^.  Truman  utilizing  Mr.  Hoover's  wise 
and  profound  report  resulting  from  the 
Hoover  Conamlsslon,  and  Mr.  Johnson  re- 
peatedly paying  warmest  tribute  to  Mr. 
Hoover's  lifelong  contribution  to  humanity. 

Mr.  Hoover's  90  years  have  compassed  many 
careers — as  engineer,  humanitarian,  political 
leader,  social  philosopher — and  In  each  of 
them  he  achieved  the  top  rtmg.  His  unhappy 
4  years  in  the  White  House  are  little  more 
than  an  Interlude  In  a  long  life  of  service  to 
mankind. 

Ironically,  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  who 
warned  against  the  specvilatlve  frenzy  of  the 
prosperity  years  In  the  1920's.  Fate  ruled 
that  he  should  himself  be  President  when 
his  warnings  came  true.  He  was  vUlfled  for 
crimes  he  did  not  commit,  ridiculed  for  words 
he  did  not  utter — such  as  "prosperity  around 
the  corner." 

The  new  biography  cuts  through  the  myth- 
ology manufactured  during  his  ordeal  and 
Mr.  Hoover  emerges  as  a  towering  moral 
figure.  More  than  most  men,  living  or  dead, 
he  has  been  the  great  Instrument  of  Amer- 
ica's conscience.  Beginning  with  the  Bel- 
gian relief  In  1914,  he  has  organized  and 
administered  dramatic  humanitarian  com- 
palgns  that  saved  the  lives  of  literally  scores 
of  mllUonB  throughout  the  world. 

PSOF1X.X  IM  GREATNESS 

Ultimately,  Mr.  Lyons  believes.  Hoover 
will  not  be  Judged  as  a  President  but  as  a 
great  human  being.  Here  are  a  few  quota- 
tions from  the  book: 

"He  Is  a  self-made  man,  who,  from  the 
humblest  beginnings  rose  to  transcendent 
heights — to  the  summit  of  his  vocation, 
which  was  the  mining  of  metals;  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  his  avocation,  which  was  benev- 
olence; to  the  highest  office  In  the  Republic. 
Then,  with  startling  suddenness,  his  destiny 
took  tragic  turns. 

"Rightly  credited  with  genius  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  economic  resotirces.  he  was 
fated  to  preside  over  a  catastrophe  of  eco- 
nomic disintegration  beycmd  the  control  of 
any  mortal  man.  A  Quaker  whose  name  had 
become  synonymous  with  compassion  and 
help  to  the  destitute,  he  found  himself  the 
victim  of  cruel  accusations  of  callous  uncon- 
cern for  the  sufferings  of  his  own  country- 
men. From  the  Iimilnous  mountain  peaks 
he  was  driven  Into  the  valley  of  shadows, 
there  to  vrander  fen-  more  than  15  years  In 
unmerited  Ignominy,  a  man  mocked  and  de- 
famed, pilloried  and  stoned,  for  wholly  Imag- 
inary sins. 

"Happily  the  legend  was  dissipated  in  his 
own  lifetime.  The  landscape  of  his  90  yean 
has  the  sweep  of  great  human  drama,  the 
counterpoint  of  brlUlant  light  and  melan- 
choly shadows. 

"A  clear  head  under  the  control  of  a  oc«n- 
passlonate  heart  has  kept  Hoover  from  suc- 
cumbing to  the  catch-phrases  and  shibbo- 
leths of  the  hoiu- — proof  that  he  was  never 
cut    out    to   be    a   conventional    politician. 


While  demoting  his  life  to  the  weak  and  the 
destitute,  he  never  tried  to  Hatter  the  masses 
by  glorifying  weakness  and  destitution.  He 
sought  to  stir  tZiem,  rather,  to  new  strength 
and  self-reliance. 

"Hoover  has  consistently  renounced  popu- 
larity for  principle,  for  duty  as  he  conceived 
It.  As  President,  and  then  as  ex-Presldent, 
he  never  revised  or  reversed  himself  under 
the  terror  of  organized  abuse;  be  never 
3rlelded  to  the  temptation  of  doing  the  politi- 
cally profitable  thing  against  his  own  logic 
and  conscience. 

"His  life,  I  am  convinced,  will  be  measured 
less  by  what  be  did — colossal  thou^  it  has 
been — than  by  what  he  was.  Already,  in 
fact,  his  countrymen  instinctively  appraise 
him  in  m<M-aI  rather  than  conventional  politi- 
cal terms.  They  think  of  him.  if  at  all,  not 
primarily  as  a  President,  however  rated,  but 
as  a  great  American  and  a  great  human  be- 
ing— as  a  truly  good  man,  whoee  compassion 
reached  out  to  embrace  all  humankind." 

These  citations,  we  repeat,  are  from  "Her- 
bert Hoover:  a  Biography,"  by  Eugene  Lypns, 
published  by  Doubleday  &  Co.  They  p>rovlde 
a  foretaste  of  the  literary,  hlstorlcial  and 
moral  feast  spread  in  its  pages. 


Address  by  the  HoDorable  Claude  Pq>per 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  10, 1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
29  it  was  my  privilege  to  address  in 
Miami  Beach  within  my  district,  the 
national  convention  of  the  United  Com- 
mercial Travelers  of  the  United  States. 

My  remarks  on  that  occasion  follow: 
Address   bt  ths  Honorable   Clattqb   Pepper 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  HcHiarable  Bupr«ne 
Counselor,  officers,  members  of  the  auxiliary, 
members  of  the  United  Ooounerclal  Travel- 
ers, and  my  fellow  Americans,  you  were  most 
generous  and  kind,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
gracious  words  of  the  introduction  with 
which  you  have  presented  me. 

I  have  heard,  as  you  no  doubt  have,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  often  say,  after  being  the  re- 
cipient of  such  a  gracious  and  a  genwous 
introduction  like  that,  "I  wish  my  father 
and  mother  could  have  heard  it.  my  father 
would  have  been  very  proud  and  my  mother 
would  have  beUeved  it." 

As  the  able  chairman  began  to  tell  you 
about  some  of  those  episodes  about  me  I 
stispect  you  thought  that  Instead  of  World 
War  I  of  which  he  was  speaking  that  It  was 
the  Spanish-American  or  Civil  War,  perhaps, 
in  which  I  took  part. 

I  first,  if  I  may  do  so,  would  like  to  have 
the  pleasure  to  iM-esent  Mrs.  Pepper  who  Is 
over  here  to  the  left.  [Applause.]  And  a 
desu-  young  lady  who  is  accompanying  us, 
Miss  Kim  Bartlett.      [Applause]. 

If,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  find  that  you  need 
a  gavel  to  preside  over  this  fine  convention 
I  would  recommend  to  you  yotir  able  Mr. 
Cobb  Chase,  of  South  Dakota,  a  distin- 
guished Democrat  who  supplied  the  gavel  at 
the  last  Democratic  National  Convention 
and  performed  a  very  noble  service  during 
that  convention.  I  am  glad  to  see  him  one 
of  your  distinguished  leaders  here,  my  good 
friend  and  fellow  Democrat,  Cobb  Chase, 
from  South  Dakota.     [Applause.] 

It  Is  a  particular  pleasure  to  me  to  t>e  able 
to  see  out  here  In  front  an  old  lx>yhood 
friend,  Bumis  Watts,  of  Tennessee,  and  to 
have  learned  of  the  fine  leadership  which  be 
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has  contributed  toward  the  progress  of  this 
splendid  organization. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  I  can  join 
you  thlB  evening  In  your  opening  session  ot 
this  convention,  which  occurs,  If  I  may  say 
so — as  I  often  say  here  at  home — within  the 
territory  of  the  best  congressional  district 
In  the  United  States,  the  third,  which  I 
have  tiie  honor  to  represent. 

We  are  glad  to  have  one  of  our  eminent 
mayors  here  to  present  the  welcome  address 
to  you.  Our  hearts  greet  you  most  warmly. 
We  hop>e  your  stay  here  will  be  a  happy  one 
and  that  you  will  go  back  refreshed  and  come 
again  soon  to  enjoy  the  land  of  flowers 
with  us, 

I  also  am  very  proud  to  have  this  identifi- 
cation with  an  organization  which  has  for 
Its  objective  the  promotion  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  this  country,  mutual  aid  to  its 
noble  membership,  and  the  furtherance  of 
the  splendid  cause  of  assistance  to  retarded 
children.  But  when  I  say  I  am  proud  to 
have  that  identification  with  you  I  don't 
want  to  be  misunderstood  as  a  well  Inten- 
tloned  husband  was  who  with  his  wife  was 
visiting  here  in  Miami  not  «:)  lon^  ago  This 
couple  was  celebrating  its  50th  wedding  an- 
niversary. They  were  having  lunch  on  the 
roof  of  one  of  our  mainland  hotels  looking 
out  over  Blscayne  Bay  and  observing  what 
we  delight  to  observe  as  a  beautiful  sight. 
When  the  husband  saw  the  loveliness  of  the 
scene,  sentiments  of  romance  arose  in  his 
heart  and  soon  to  his  lips,  and  then  esjje- 
clally  so  when  he  looked  at  his  lovely  wife 
who  for  little  more  than  a  half  century  had 
been  his  marvelous  companion  along  the  way 
of  life,  and  he  wanted  to  say  something  to 
her  to  express  his  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion. So,  looking  very  intently  Into  his 
wife's  face  he  said  to  her,  "I  am  proud  of 
you." 

She  had  grown  a  little  hard  of  hearing  in 
the  later  years  and  evidently  did  not  quite 
understand  him  for  she  looked  riglit  back  at 
him  and  said  with  equal  intensity.  "I  am 
tired  of  you,  too" 

As  your  dlstinguisiied  chairman  said  I  am 
a  fraternallst.  I  believe  in  the  principle,  as 
we  all  do.  of  the  fatherhood  of  Ood  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  It  has  delighted  and 
warmed  my  heart  to  see  with  the  passing 
years  a  greater  awareness  of  our  personal  and 
public  obligation  to  our  fellow  man.  One 
cannot  read  the  chapters  of  history  without 
being  Impressed  as  to  how  the  family  of  man 
has  grown,  not  only  in  numbers  but  in  or- 
ganization. In  reciprocal  or  mutual  help,  in 
a  sense  of  common  obligation,  and  an  aware- 
ness of  a  common  destiny.  So,  today  it  is 
not  difficult  to  get  the  answer  when  you  ask 
the  question:  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper? 
For  today  under  the  threat  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust  the  whole  human  race  could  be 
destroyed  in  a  matter  of  moments,  the  earth 
made  uninhabitable  for  every  living  thing 
and  all  of  the  fine  institutions  of  the  past 
become  but  charred  debris  in  a  scarred  and 
burnt  out  world. 

So  today  even  war,  wlilch  has  been  the 
scourage  of  the  past,  is  coming,  we  feel,  to  be 
less  likely  if  not  lmf)Osslble  because  anyone 
who  would  provoke  a  nuclear  contest  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  victor,  too,  would 
be  vanquished,  and  as  one  has  said,  "The 
living  would  almost  envy  the  dead." 

It  is  tragic  that  a  lesson  in  horror  has  to 
give  us  all  a  realization  of  our  Interdepend- 
ence, for  that  is  a  lesson  which  should  come 
from  the  moral  teachings  and  the  spiritual 
Instruction  which  we  have  all  inherited. 

So  your  organization  Is  dedicated  to  two 
of  those  high  purposes,  reciprocal,  mutual 
aid  for  its  men-'  ershlp — common  coopera- 
tion for  the  advpncement  of  the  cause  and 
the  concern  of    UI — and  then  this  splendid 


assistance  which  Is  the  principle  part  of 
your  aid  program  to  help  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

But  whether  we  serve  one  another  volun- 
tarily, as  you  do  In  your  insurance  and  your 
aid  program,  or  whether  we  help  one  an- 
other through  public  need,  it  is  all  In  fur- 
therance of  the  same  principles  of  the  broth- 
erTiood  of  man. 

As  time  has  passed  we  recognize  that  the 
need  to  give  assistance  to  our  fellowman 
through  public  associations  and  Instrumen- 
talities Is  a  growing  challenge  to  us  all.  In 
later  years  government  has  recognized  that 
it  was  the  servant  of  the  people  to  aid  all  the 
people.  That  is  the  reason  that  lately  under 
the  recommendation  of  our  late  lamented 
President — who  knew  the  tragedy  of  the 
mentally  retarded  from  the  experience  of  his 
sister — that  the  Goverment  of  the  United 
States  Joined  you  for  the  first  time  in  recog- 
nizing the  pitiful  problem  of  the  mentally 
retarded,  and  determined  to  give  help  to  those 
pathetic  members  of  our  citizenship.  So,  we 
adopted  in  the  1st  session  of  this  88th  Con- 
gress, as  you  recall,  two  measures.  The  first 
was  the  5-year  $350  million  program,  a  part 
of  which  was  to  provide  funds  for  maternal 
care  find  doing  what  could  be  done  to  pre- 
vent mental  retardation  among  newly  born 
children.  That  was  the  preventative  aspect 
of  the  subject.  Next  came  the  curative,  and 
that  was  a  3-year  $238  million  Federal  pro- 
gram to  assist  the  States  and  the  local  com- 
munities and  other  participating  organiza- 
tions in  setting  up  community  facilities  to 
attend  those  who  were  the  victims  of  mental 
retardation,  and  to  provide  research  Institu- 
tions, to  provide  means  and  ways  by  which 
the  illness  could  be  cured  and  prevented. 
That  Is  simply  another  aspect  of  your  recip- 
rocal or  mutual  help  program 

We  are  also  trying  to  help  educate  chil- 
dren so  they  will  not  be  Juvenile  delinquente, 
they  will  not  be  a  part  of  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  our  economy,  and  if  they  are  dis- 
placed from  employment  by  automation  they 
will  have  another  chance  by  being  retrained 
We  are  trying  to  provide  financial  assistance 
so  that  the  doors  of  educational  opportun- 
nlty  shall  be  open  alike  to  all. 

There  are  many  of  us  here  older  than  the 
youth  of  today  who  experienced  the  strug- 
gle in  our  p>ersonal  lives  to  get  an  education. 
We  know  what  it  meant  to  us  that  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  it.  Today  we 
know  that  across  on  the  other  part  of  the 
world  there  are  boys  and  girls  being  driven 
on  by  the  tyrants  of  communism  to  obtain 
the  greatest  possible  ediicatlonal  benefits  that 
they  can  derive  in  order  that  they  may  be 
the  Instruments  of  aggressive  communism 
with  Its  design  to  conquer  the  world  Our 
defense  Is  not  you  and  I  who  will  have  passed 
soon  from  the  scene  but  the  boys  and  girls 
of  today  who  will  be  in  the  front  lines  of  our 
defense  tomorrow.  If  those  boys  and  girls  do 
not  get  an  opportunity  for  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation that  will  make  them  superior,  exer- 
cising to  the  fullest  their  capacities  which 
Ood  gave  them,  our  side  is  weakened  and 
the  enemy  has  an  advantage. 

So  today,  whether  it  be  the  field  of  health, 
or  education,  or  social  security,  or  housing, 
or  whether  It  be  In  the  larger  sphere  of  in- 
ternational organizations,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  promote  the  backward  peoples 
of  the  world  to  a  better  life  and  to  a  greater 
opportunity  to  make  more  secure  the  defense 
of  freedom  and  to  permit  Democracy  to  sur- 
vive in  a  climate  which  assures  its  perpetu- 
ity— all  these  things  are  simply  a  part  of  the 
expression  of  the  principle  of  the  brother- 
hood and  of  the  interdependence  of  man- 
kind. 

We  don't  always  see  the  reason  for  a  lot  of 
these  things   that  we  presently   undertake. 


The  President,  only  In  today's  paper 
Ing  that  we  might  have  to  risk  coafl^ 
faraway  southeast  Asia  to  preservethi 
dom  of  those  people.    But  what  he 
posing  to  defend  was  not  Just  the 
of  South  Vietnam  or  of  Laos  but  the  _ 
of  free  men  and  women,  boys  and  glrlg 
where,   for   tyranny   anywhere  threateos 
freedom    of    people    everywhere,    and   lUL 
cannot  be  secure  except  It  be  enjoyed  b* 

So.    our    country,    under   Republican 
Democratic  administrations  has  pound 
its  treasury  as  It  has  Its  heart  to  the 
Ing  people  of  the  world  In  war  after  war 
William     Jennings     Bryan     said,     "Sow    #**¥t 
American  mothers  have  sailed  across  the  aJE  "'^ 
and    marched    under    European    battle  5S.^-« 
and   died    upon    European   battlefields,"  ^5*^' 
now  they  fly  over  every  ocean  and  con'tliMnl '  * 
of  the  earth  and  often  fall  like  broken-w^Si  ' 
eagles  out  of  the  sky  in  the  contest  b«t««7'  • 
tjTanny    and    freedom.      Yes,    Americaog  |S    ,' 
every  part  of  the  world  stand  today  at  fM      " 
stalwart  defender  of  free  men  and  of  a  (gfif     ' 
way  of  life. 

But  these  things,  of  course,  exact  a  tcrrOlla    • 
cost.     Over       a      hundred      billion      inllw  \ 
since   World   War   II   have  come  out  ot  Um 
treasury  of  America  to  help  out  people  <rf  th« 
world.      We   have  asked  not  even   gratitad% 
we   have   asked   only   that    they   help  thaqi. 
selves  to  live  better  lives  in  their  own  Un4i 
and  to  make  more  secure  the  cause  of  firw*    *  • 
dom  everywhere. 

There  was  a  time  when  to  be  a  citizen  ot 
Rome  was  the  pride  of  the  people  ercrji- 
where.  Today  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  is  the  greatest  privilege  that  anfOM 
can  have  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
This  great  moral,  physical,  and  finaoflUd 
struggle  has  been  maintained  by  warmheut- 
ed,  strong,  stalwart,  and  a  Ood-f earing  people 
because  we  want  to  be  assured  that  you  CMB 
have  great  conventions  like  yours,  enjoy  tlM 
fellowship  which  is  yours  to  carry  on  yOQT 
great  work 

I  concluded  by  reminding  you  that  In  Mai- 
well  Anderson's  play  "Valley  Forge."  an  ept-  ' 
sode  Is  described  of  how  in  the  darkest  dafi 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  heart  of  Oeocfe 
Washington  was  troubled,  disappointment 
crowded  upon  disappointment  and  defeet 
ignomlniously  followed  defeat.  Just  at  tbat 
moment  when  the  fortunes  of  the  cauae  at 
freedom  seemed  to  be  at  the  lowest  ebb  a 
siren  temptress  attempted  to  persuade  the. 
intrepid  WEishington  that  the  cause  was  In 
vain  and  the  struggle  was  lost  and  h» 
should  abandon  the  fight.  George  Washing- 
ton listened  and  then  made,  of  course,  tibe 
decision  characteristic  of  his  noWe  char*e> 
ter,  turned  his  head  upon  the  temptation  aatf 
went  gallantly  and  bravely  ahead  to  win  tbe 
freedom  of  a  nation  which  has  done  man 
for  freedom  than  any  other  nation  In  ttat 
history  of  man.  Commenting  on  that  gallant 
struggle  and  great  victory  by  Washington, 
Maxwell  Anderson  has  his  character  obaerve:  > 
"There  are  some  men  who  so  lift  up  the  age  ^ 
they  inhabit  that  all  men  walk  on  blgber 
ground." 

Besides  progressing  the  commerce  of  OUT 
country  and  the  cause  of  your  membert  I  '^^ 
know  this  splendid  organization  of  nearly  '  ■ 
a  quarter  of  a  million  members  In  47  States  .*^ 
and  In  5  provinces  of  our  sister  nation 
Canada,  is.  too,  dedicated  to  the  high  pur- 
pose that  all  men  shall  walk  on  hlgber 
ground.      [Applause.] 

Concluding    this    portion    of    the    opening 
program   announcement  was   made  that  aU 
delegates    and    officers    were    invited    to   rt- 
maln    for    the   memorial    service    under   tbpr 
direction    of    C.    J.    Thlbedeau.    of    DulUtlfc;J.^ 
Minn.,   chairman,   and  Mrs.   Mae  Hesteklnd.  '^ 
past  sufM^me  counselor.  Marshfleld.  Wis.,  00"%.^ 
chairman,  ladies'  auxiliary,  of  the  necrology^ 
committee.  -  i 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11.  1964 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  19.  patrons  of  the  Watergate  con- 
cert of  the  U.S.  Marine  Band  were 
treated  to  the  annual  program  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

AgsOn  this  year,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
taking  part  in  the  program  and  it  was 
my  honor  to  introduce  the  guest  speaker 
for  the  evening,  Carl  Haverlin.  a  Lincoln 
enthusiast  and  scholar  from  Northridge, 

Calif. 

Because  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
and  all  others  who  revere  the  Lincoln 
story  will  be  interested  in  the  remarks 
which  were  made  at  this  concert,  I  wish 
to  have  the  concert  program,  the  nar- 
ration of  William  Jones,  and  Mr.  Haver- 
lin's  appropriate  address  appear  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  it  is 
printed  herewith: 

The    U.S.    Mahinx    Band — "The    Presidents 
Own" 

concert in  tribute  to  abraham  lincoln 

Watergate:  Lt.  Col.  Albert  Schoepper,  di- 
rector, conducting,  Sunday,  July  19,  1964,  at 
8:30  p.m. 

PROGRAM 

1    March,»  "Lincoln  Centennial,"  Sanford. 
2.  Overture,'      •'American      Overture      for 
Band,"  Jenkins. 

3  "Cowboy  Rhapsody."  '  Gould. 

4  Suite  for  Band,'  "Prairie  Legend,"  (I) 
Bullwhacker's  Dance.  (H)  Harvest  Evening, 
(III)    County  Pair;   Slegmelster. 

5  Selection,  "Stephen  Foster  Melodies," 
Arr    Guzman. 

INTHIMISSION 

Introduction  of  Speaker:  Representative 
Fred  Schwengel,  of  Iowa. 

Speaker:  Carl  Haverlin,  Northridge,  CalU., 
Lincoln  theme. 

7    March,'   "Washington   Grays,"   GrafuUa. 

8.  "Echoes  of  the  18608,"  Hunsberger. 

9.  Baritone  solo,  "This  Is  My  Country," 
William  Jones,  soloist,  Jacobs. 

10.  Narration  with  band.  "A  Lincoln  Por- 
trait," William  Jones,  narrator,  Copland. 

U.  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  Arr. 
Rlngwald. 

William  Jones,  concert  moderator. 

Lincoln  Group  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
special  Invited  guests. 


William  Jones,   Narrator  and   Concert 
Moderator 

(Marine   Band:    Fanfare   opener    and    na- 
tional anthem.) 

Narrator:    Ladies  and   gentlemen,   we   are 
mo«t  privileged   again   this  evening  to  con- 


Orlglnal  work  for  band. 


Appendix 

tlnue  a  newly  established  tradition  In  our 
concert  programing.  Tonight,  for  the  third 
consecutive  year,  we  are  presenting  a  otmcert 
of  special  slpilflcance  and  dedication — a 
tribute  by  the  President's  own,  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Band  to  the  memory  of  the  16th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
We  are  especially  Indebted  to  the  Honor- 
able Fred  Schwengel,  Member  of  Congress 
from  Iowa's  First  District,  for  his  original 
suggestion  and  his  continued  Inspiration  and 
enthusiasm  relating  to  our  Lincoln  dedica- 
tory concerts — and  to  the  National  Park 
Service  and  to  the  Lincoln  group  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  under  whose  auspices  this 
concert  is  t>elng  presented.  Later  In  the  pro- 
gram we  will  hear  from  Congressman 
Schwengel  and  from  Mr.  Carl  Haverlin,  one 
of  our  Nation's  outstanding  Lincoln  authori- 
ties and  the  1961  recipient  of  the  National 
Abraham  Lincoln  DlsUngulshed  Service 
Award. 

Our  homage  to  Abraham  Lincoln  tonight 
Is  not  related  to  any  special  event  in  his  life. 
It  has  no  particular  commemorative  aspects. 
But  as  Lincoln  himself  was  the  very  Image 
of  America — our  concern  is  all  Ameri- 
can •  •  •  and  In  a  sense  all-patriotic:  It  Is, 
for  the  most  part,  music  inspired  by  the 
Lincoln  period  In  our  national  history. 

We  open  our  concert  now  as  Captain  Harp- 
ham  and  the  U.S.  Marine  Band  play  the 
"Lincoln  Centennial  March"  by  Lee  Sanford. 

(Marine  Band:  "Lincoln  Centennial 
March") 

Narrator:  Dennis  Hanks,  a  cousin  of  Lin- 
coln's mother,  Nancy,  Is  recorded  to  have 
said  of  Lincoln's  childhood: 

"It  didn't  seem  no  time  till  Abe  was  run- 
nin'  round  In  buckskin  moccasins  an' 
breeches,  a  tow-linen  shirt  an'  coonskin 
cap — Abe  never  give  Nancy  no  trouble  after 
he  could  walk  except  to  keep  him  In  clothes. 
Most  o'  the  time  we  went  b'ar  foot  •  •  •. 
An'  Abe  was  right  out  In  the  woods,  about  as 
soon's  he  was  weaned.  fl.shln'  In  the  crick 
•  •  •  goln'  on  coon-hunts  with  Tom  and 
me  an'  the  dogs  •  •  •  follorln'  up  bees  to 
find  bee  trees  and  drappln'  com  fur  his 
Pappy.  Mighty  Interestin'  life  fur  a  boy,  but 
thar  was  good  many  chances  he  wouldn't  live 
to  grow  up" 

The  life  and  time  of  Lincoln's  youth  was 
an  era  during  which  a  vigorous  young  na- 
tion begau  to  come  Into  its  own  •  •  • 
strong,  self-reliant:  with  a  vibrant  strength 
graphically  Illustrated  In  the  contemporary 
composition  by  Joseph  Wilcox  Jenkins  •  *  ' 
the  "American  Overture  for  Band." 

(Marine  Band:  "American  Overture  for 
Band") 

Narrator:  Perhaps  some  mood  for  the 
music  about  to  be  played  might  be  set  with 
Robert  Whltaker's  "Lincoln." 

"There  Is  no  name  In  all  our  country's  story. 
So  loved  as  his  today; 
No  name  that  unites  the  things  of  glory, 
With  life's  plain  common  way." 

With  all  his  thirst  for  knowledge — his  de- 
sire to  feed  the  mind — Abraham  Lincoln  was, 
above  all,  a  man  In  the  epitome  of  strength 
and  character.  While  In  the  pretlse  of  law 
and  even  with  the  problems  of  national 
schljsm  during  his  Presidency,  he  locriked  on 
with  a  quiet  pride  to  our  country's  expand- 
ing frontiers.  In  hljs  mind  the  new  West  pro- 
vided still  antoher  promise  of  strength,  free- 
dom, and  anterprlse  •  •  •  though  unity  as 
w«  know  It  today  was  stUl  Just  over  the 
horizon.      Captain   Harpham   and   the    band 


present  a  modem  treatment  of  songs,  which 
in  their  way,  "vmlted  th«  thlnga  of  giory 
with  life's  plain  common  way."  The  songs 
of  the  new  West  In  Mc«-ton  Gould's  "Cow- 
boy Rhapsody." 

(Marine  Band:  "Cowboy  Rhapsody") 
Narrator:    Poet    Edwin    Markham    in    his 
poem  "Lincoln  Triumphaiit"  wrote: 

"Lincoln   is   not  dead.     He   lives   in   all   that 

pities  and  forgives. 
He  has  arisen,  and  sheds  a  fire  that  makes 
Ajnerlca  aspire. 
Even  now,  as  when  In  life  he  led,  he  leads 

us  onward  from  the  dead; 
Yes.  over  the  whole  wide  world  he  bends  to 
make  the  world  a  world  of  friends." 

Just  as  this  little  poem  mirrors  Lincoln,  so 
our  next  number,  "FTaliie  Legend."  by  Elle 
Slegmelster,  gives  us  the  mood,  the  life,  the 
circumstances  that  tell  the  story  of  Lincoln's 
environment.  It  Is  the  suite  In  which  you 
wlU  hear:  "Bullwhackers*  Dance."  "Harvest 
Evening."  and  "County  Fair." 

(Marine  Band:   "Prairie  Legend") 

Narrator : 

"If  Nancy  Hanks  came  back  as  a  ghost, 
Seeking  news  of  what  she  love  most. 
She'd  ask  first  .  .  .  Where's  my  son? 
What's  happened  to  Abe?    What's  he  done? 

"Poor  Little  Abe,  left  all  alone 
Except  for  Tom  who's  a  rolling  stone; 
He  was  only  nine  the  year  I  died 
I  remember  stUl  how  hard  he  cried. 

"Scraping  along  In  a  little  shack 
With  hardly  a  shirt  to  cover  his  back. 
And  a  prairie  wind  to  blow  him  down. 
Or  pinching  times  If  he  went  to  town. 

"You  wouldn't  know  about  my  son? 
Did  he  grow  tall,  did  he  have  fun? 
End  he  learn  to  read?     Did  he  get  to  town? 
Do  you  know  his  name?    Did  he  get  on'" 

We  now  hear.  In  an  arrangement  by  Luis 
Guzman,  a  retired  member  of  the  Marine 
Band,  the  mtislc  that  Lincoln  often  heard, 
asked  for,  and  loved.  Probai>ly  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  Lincoln  quality  In  American 
music  Is  the  literattire  of  song  left  us  by 
Stephen  Foster.  Lincoln  could  nevw  really 
decide  Just  which  of  Foster's  songs  he  really 
loved  most — but  his  dearest  favorites  are  In- 
cluded In  this  medley  presented  now  by  Cap- 
tain Harpham  and  the  band.  "Stephen 
Foster  Melodies." 

(Marine  Band:  "Stephen  Foster  Melodies  ") 
intermission 
remarks  of  congressman  fred  schwenghl 

Congressman  Fred  Schwengel.  The  Lin- 
coln Group  is  glad  to  Join  with  Lt.  Col  Al- 
bert Schoepper  and  Capt.  Dale  Harpham  and 
these  magnificent  musicmakers  as  together 
we  pay  our  third  annual  special  tribute  to  our 
most  American  American,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Captain  Harpham,  thank  you  for  this 
thrilling  and  Inspiring  evening. 

Our  speaker  tonight  was  met  by  myself 
last  night  at  the  International  Airport  In 
Los  Angeles  at  10:45  p.m.  I  Joined  him  In 
on  flight  78  of  the  American  Airlines  and 
we  arrived  at  Dulles  at  6:25  this  morning. 

I  brought  him  to  my  home  and  delivered 
him  here  a  few  minutes  ago. 

David  Mearns  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  receipt  of  the  annual 
Lincoln  Award  pointed  out  these  facts  about 
the  man  who  will  relate  the  Lincoln  story 
tonight: 

A4221 


A4222 
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"Carl  Haverlln,  resident  of  the  town  of 
Northrldge,  Calif.;  citizen  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury; Inhabitant  of  his  own  world  and  the 
world  of  Abraham  Lincoln;  listener  to  the 
Lincoln  lyric  In  prose.  In  poetry  and  In  the 
strains  of  music;  partaker  and  sharer  of  the 
Lincoln  story;  preserver  and  dlffuser  and  In- 
terpreter of  the  Lincoln  trace,  the  Lincoln 
touch,  the  Lincoln  testament;  anonymous 
benefactop  of  the  Lincoln  cause  and  those 
who  serve  It;  patron  of  Lincoln  learning; 
master  of  Lincoln  knowledge;  explorer  of 
the  Lincoln  wilderness,  discoverer  of  the  Lin- 
coln mysteries;  who  Is  (without  contradic- 
tion or  conflict  of  Interest)  at  once  the  glow- 
ing amateur  and  the  cautious  academician, 
the  enlightened  student  and  the  prudent  au- 
thority, the  collector  and  the  dispenser,  the 
advocate  and  the  Judge,  the  peer  and  the 
chieftain,  the  generous  ally  and  the  relent- 
less force." 

FYom  him.  this  paradox,  this  disciplined 
disciple,  comes  now  another  tribute  to  our 
Lincoln.  He  la  the  past  president  of  and  the 
present  consultant  to  Broadcast  Music,  Inc., 
and  vice  president  of  the  US.  Capitol  His- 
torical Society.  It  Is  with  grateful  apprecia- 
tion and  with  eager  anticipation  that  I  yield 
to  this  rare  and  Interesting  person  who  Is 
my  friend,  Carl  Haverlln.  He  will  address  us 
tonight  on  "Lincoln  by  Littles  " 

"LINCOLN     BY     LrTTLES."     AN     ADDRESS     BY     CARL 
HAVERLIN 

Mr.  Haverlin.  It  Is  not  recorded  that  any- 
thing of  great  Import  ever  happened  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  any  19th  of  July. 

I  am  grateful  that  this  Is  so  for  great  events 
tend  to  obscure  the  essential  humanity  of 
even  the  greatest  of  men.  Were  we  here  to 
celebrate,  say,  the  Einanclpatlon  Proclama- 
tion or  the  magical  utterance  at  Gettysburg, 
the  occasion  and  Its  meaning  would  rise  be- 
tween us  and  Mr.  Lincoln. 

On  this  day  let  us,  Instead,  consider  and 
b«  thankful  for  the  uneventful  years  of  his 
56  and  the  many  fallow  days  of  his  20.517. 
when  nothing  meaningful  seemed  to  happen 
though  each  contributed  to  the  making  of 
the  man  who  so  richly  merits  his  vast  and 
tranquil  memorial.     How  did  he  achieve  It? 

Most  of  his  days  were  but  the  small 
springs,  the  gentle  confluences,  the  slow- 
flowing  oxbows  of  the  river  of  his  life  when 
the  currents  ran  quietly  onward  toward  the 
cruel  cataracts  of  an  unknown  future  and 
the  Qnal  haven  of  a  lasting  sea. 

In  "Lincoln  Day  by  Day."  the  exhaustive 
three-volume  chronicle  of  his  life,  there  are 
only  17  entries  for  this  date.  None  is  Im- 
portant  though   the   first   is  touching. 

In  1814,  when  he  was  five  and  a  half  years 
old,  his  father  bought  a  secondhand  child's 
wagon  for  S'i  cents.  In  the  next,  20  years 
after,  we  find  him  In  New  Salem  "a  piece  of 
floating  driftwood"  as  he  later  referred  to 
himself.  In  other  entries  we  find  him  In- 
sisting on  fairplay  in  a  flght.  attending  a 
barbecue,  making  unremembered  speeches, 
writing  Insignificant  letters,  dealing  with  In- 
consequential legal  cases,  and  serving  with- 
out great  distinction  In  the  Legislature  and 
the  Congress.  Even  the  four  entries  for  the 
presidential  years  lack  color.  All  was  quite 
on  his  Potomac  on  these  days  as  upon  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  others.  We  are  kin 
to  Lincoln  In  this  prairie  quietude  rather 
than  In  the  drama  of  his  mountain  gran- 
deurs. His  usual  life  was  very  like  our  own 
filled  from  rising  to  l>edtlme  with  the  proey, 
pedestrian  minutiae  of  living  As  we  are 
most  often,  so  was  he — a  minion  to  monot- 
ony— though  It  did  not  chafe  him  unduly. 

A  century  of  emphasis  on  his  soaring  ac- 
complishments has  tended  to  ftp>ofitrophlze 
him  and  obscure  his  human  roots  This  Is  a 
disservice  to  him  and  to  us  and  no  more 
ennobles  him  than  it  does  some  hero  to 
assert  that  he  was  fearless  To  the  contrary 
both  met  and  conquered  their  problems  and 
perils   In    spite   of   uncertainties    and    fears; 


perhaps  because  of  them;  but  certainly  a 
result  of  what  they  both  stored  up  on  their 
fallow  days.  The  many  seeds  of  tiny  ex- 
perience and  the  eroded  grains  of  the  metal 
of  character  only  awaited  the  hot  sun  of 
challenge  to  become  utile. 

Had  the  phonograph  preceded  Lincoln  he 
might  speak  for  himself  on  such  matters. 
As  some  substitute  I  have  made  a  brief  ex- 
tract from  a  sketch  of  his  life  he  wrote  for 
a  campaign  biography  In  June,  1860.  I  have 
put  his  text  In  the  first  person  and  added  a 
very  few  words  for  smoother  flow: 

"My  father  removed  to  what  Is  now  Spen- 
cer County.  Ind.,  In  the  autumn  of  1816 
I  then  being  In  my  eighth  year.  He  settled 
In  an  unbroken  forest  The  clearing  away 
of  surplus  wood  was  the  great  task  ahead. 
Though  young.  I  was  large  for  my  age  and 
had  an  axe  put  In  my  hands  at  once  From 
thenuntll  within  my  23d  year  I  was  almost 
constantly  handling  that  useful  instru- 
ment— less,  of  course.  In  plowing  and  har- 
vesting seasons. 

"I  went  to  ABC  schools  by  littles.  I  think 
the  aggregate  of  all  my  schooling  did  not 
amount  to  1  year  After  I  was  23  I  studied 
English  grammar.  Imperfectly  of  course,  but 
so  as  to  speak  and  write  as  well  as  I  now  do. 
I  nearly  mastered  the  six  books  of  Euclid 
after  I  was  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  regret 
my  want  of  education  and  do  what  I  can  to 
supply  the  want. 

"In  March  of  1830,  my  father  and  family 
left  the  old  homestead  In  Indiana  and  come 
to  Illinois  in  wagons  drawn  by  ox- teams.  I 
drove  one  of  the  wagons.  We  built  a  cabin 
and  made  sufficient  rails  to  fence  10  acres  and 
raised  a  sown  crop  of  corn  upKjn  It  the  same 
year.  That  winter  I  hired  myself  to  Denton 
Offutt  to  take  a  flat-boat  to  New  Orleans 
During  this  enterprise  Offutt  conceived  a 
liking  for  me  and  believing  he  could  turn 
me  to  account  contracted  with  me  to  act  as 
clerk  In  charge  of  a  store  and  mill  In  New 
Salem.  In  less  than  a  year  Offutt's  business 
was  falling  when  the  Black  Hawk  War  of 
1832  broke  out.  I  joined  a  volunteer  com- 
pany and,  to  my  own  surprise,  was  elected 
captain.  I  have  not  since  had  any  success 
in  life  which  gave  me  such  satisfaction. 

"Returning  from  the  campaign  and  en- 
couraged by  my  great  popularity  with  my 
immediate  neighbors,  I  ran  for  the  legisla- 
ture and  was  beaten — my  own  precinct,  how- 
ever, casting  Its  votes  277  for  and  7  against 
me.  This  was  the  only  time  I  was  ever 
beaten  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people 

"I  was  now  without  means  and  out  of 
business  but  was  anxious  to  remain  with 
friends  who  had  treated  me  with  so  much 
generosity — especially  as  I  had  nothing  else- 
where to  do  to.  I  studied  what  I  should  do — 
thought  of  learning  the  blacksmith  trade — 
thought  of  trying  to  study  law.  I  rather 
thought  I  could  not  succeed  at  that  without 
a  better  education.  Before  long,  strangely 
enough,  a  man  offered  to  sell  me  and  William 
Berry,  as  poor  as  myself,  an  old  stock  of 
goods.  We  opened  as  merchants  and  I  was 
the  store  I  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
New  Salem,  the  offlce  being  too  Insignificant 
to  make  my  politics  an  objection.  The  store 
winked  out.  The  surveyor  of  Sangamon 
offered  me  a  Job  I  accepted,  procured  a  com- 
pass and  chain  and  studied  the  books  a  little 
and  went  at  it  This  procured  bread  and 
kept  body  and  soul  together. 

"In  1834,  I  was  elected  to  the  legislature. 
After  the  election  I  borrowed  books  to  study 
the  law  I  was  still  surveying  to  pay  board 
and  clothing  bills.  I  was  reelected  in  1836- 
38-40  In  1836  I  obtained  a  law  license.  In 
March  of  that  year  I  briefly  defined,  with  Dan 
stone,  my  position  on  slavery — and  so  far  as 
it  goes  It  was  then  what  It  Is  now. 

•  I  believe  that  the  institution  of  slavery 
Is  founded  on  both  Injustice  and  bad  policy 
•  •  •  I  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  the  i>ower  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


"In  November  1842,  I  was  married  to  Mary 
daughter  of  Robert  S.  Todd,  of  Lexington 
Ky.  We  have  three  living  sons.  In  1846  f 
was  elected  to  the  lower  House  of  CongrcM 
and  served  for  one  term  only.  Upon  my  re- 
turn I  went  Into  the  practice  of  law  with 
greater  earnestness  than  ever  before  in 
1854  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
aroused  me  as  I  had  never  been  before  in 
the  autumn  I  took  the  stump.  My  speeches 
attracted  more  attention  than  ever  before 
I  did  not  abandon  the  law  but  In  the  presi- 
dential canvass  of  1856  I  made  50  speeches 
for  Fremont  ' 

Tills  is  as  far  as  Mr  Lincoln  went  fcjr  the 
rest  of  the  record  was  known.  In  these 
"short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor  ;is  he 
phrased  It,  rereveals  a  true  humility  but 
coupled  with  a  rare  pride  in  his  early  accom- 
plishments and  friendships.  He  doe.s  not 
complain.  He  evidences  great  good  humor 
and  Intellectual  honesty.  He  hints  at  his 
mastery  of  tools,  kinship  with  the  soil,  love 
of  family,  hunger  for  knowledge,  use  of 
books,  and  devotion  to  his  profession,  per- 
sistence In  principles  of  Justice,  and  willing- 
ness to  serve. 

To  better  track  him  to  his  wellspring.s  I 
hope  hereafter  on  this  date,  or  any  other 
not  anniversary  of  a  great  event,  others  will 
help  us  imagine  him  as  he  was  on  his  quiet 
days;  perhaps  as  a  reporter  saw  him  on 
July  18, 1861: 

"I  saw  the  President  crossing  Pennaylvaina 
Avenue,  striding  like  a  crane  In  a  bulrush 
swamp  •  •  •  evidently  In  a  hurry  to  get  to  the 
White  House."  That  was  a  quiet  day  as  was 
the  next  when  he  asked  Secretary  Seward  to 
call  "on  a  matter  of  no  great  moment  "  But 
the  two  following  days  were  different  for  on 
them  the  Union  forces  attacked  and  were 
routed  at  the  Battle  of  the  First  Bull  Run 
Then  It  was  that  the  harsh  iron  gate.«;  of 
reality  clanged  open  before  the  anguished 
President.  He  saw  the  Capitol  threatened 
and  the  Union  Itself  In  mortal  peril 

Now  under  the  crimson  challenge  of  the 
sun  of  war  the  assemblage  of  littles  from 
all  his  forgotten  days  flowed  together,  coa- 
lescing in  the  heat  of  his  need  and.  trans- 
muted to  a  nobler  metal,  liecame  the  shining 
lu-mor  of  his  greatness. 

From  this  point  in  time  and  In  this  city^ 
itself  a  corridor  In  history  and  an  echo 
chamber  of  the  past — we  have  stretched  the 
mystic  chords  of  memory  to  trace  his  faint 
beginnings  and  approach  his  appalling  end 
The  more  we  learn  of  his  shadow  life,  the 
more  we  can  appreciate  the  Nation's  good 
fortune — not  only  in  him  but  In  all  the  de- 
voted servants  of  our  republic,  wherever 
and  whoever  they  may  serve — who  came 
here  by  the  same  road  he  came. 

As  there  are  no  rulea  for  becoming  a  hero, 
there  were  none  for  becoming  a  Lincoln.  For 
him  there  was  only  living  by  littles  and  striv- 
ing, day  by  day.  In  accordance  with  simple 
human  precepts  and  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
Divine  Providence  he  so  often  Invoked 

As  a  nation  let  us  be  comforted  that  It  still 
shapes  men  to  serve  the  Republic.  As  in- 
dividuals let's  us  be  assured  that  among  us 
now,  even  here  tonight,  are  boys  and  girls, 
men  and  women,  destined  by  their  prairie 
preparation  for  tomorrow's  decisions  on  the 
lonely,  upthrust  granite  heights  of  great  oc- 
casions— whether  in  the  White  House  or  In 
some  lesser  poet  which  by  the  unrest  of  the 
occasion  will   be  of  equal  Importance 

As  closing  apostrophe  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  this 
paraphsise  from  an  ancient  Chinese  text 

"Being  great  you  passed  on. 
Passing  on  you  became  remote 
Having  become  remote,  you  return  " 

(Marine  Band:  "Washington  Grays") 
Narrator:  Our  Civil  War  was  fought  In  a 
period  of  great  devotion,  remarkable  enter- 
prise, and  high  inventiveness.  The  temper- 
ing of  the  people  In  the  fires  of  conflict  did 
bring  forth  that  new  Nation  of  which  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  spoke  with  timeless  eloquence 
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Of  equal  value  then  and  ever  Increasing  cur- 
rency today  is  the  vast  hoard  of  songs, 
marching  tunes,  and  patriotic  airs  that  were 
written  diwlng  the  war  period  or  which  were 
re\ived  to  serve  a  timely  cause.  They  too, 
are  a  chapter  in  American  history.  These 
songs,  the  marches,  quicksteps,  and  senti- 
mental songs  of  the  day  comprised  the  reper- 
toire of  the  typical  regimental  military  band 
of  tlie  period.  Bands  of  such  as  the  3d 
New  Hampslilre  and  the  famous  7th  Regi- 
ment Band  of  New  York.  Now  Is  perhaps 
the  best  time  to  listen  to  these  "Echoes  of 
the  I860's." 

I  Miiririe  Band:   'Echoes  of  the   1860s") 

{Baritone  solo:  "This  Is  My  Country." 
Williams  Jones,  soloist  ) 

Narrator:  What  comes  now  may  be  called 
t!ip  essence  of  this  concert's  tribute  to  Lin- 
coln— an  Imposing  work  by  Aaron  Copland 
creating  an  elision  between  that  composer's 
magnificently  descriptive  music  and  the  Im- 
mortal words  of  Abrah.am  Lincoln  himself 
Music's  monument,  "The  Lincoln  Portrait." 

iMarlne   Band:    "The    Lincoln    Portrait.") 


Oppo«ition  to  Pornography    and  Immo- 
rality— Address  by  Cardinal  Spellman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

•  OF    ARIZONA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  11.  1964 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times,  In  Its  July  21  issue, 
noted  that  major  crime  rose  10  percent 
in  the  United  States  in  1963.  It  called 
attention  to  the  sad  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  arrests  of  youths  under  18  years 
of  age  rose  11  percent  over  those  in  1962. 
which  marked  the  15th  consecutive  an- 
nual increase. 

It  also  reminded  us  that  youths  under 
18  accounted  for  50.4  percent  of  the  ar- 
rests in  suburban  areas  for  serious 
crimes.  Juveniles  made  up  63.4  percent 
of  those  arrested  for  auto  theft.  51  per- 
cent of  those  arrested  for  burglary,  and 
50  percent  of  those  arrested  for  larceny. 

There  are.  of  course,  causes  and  rea- 
sons for  this  frightening  Increase  in 
crime,  particularly  among  the  young 
people  of  our  country;  and  we  can  find 
.some  of  them  in  the  homes,  and  some  in 
the  tendency  of  congressional  investigat- 
ing committees  to  brush  the  rubbish  un- 
der the  rug.  We  can  find  them  In  the 
constant  attack  on  our  police  forces 
across  the  Nation  by  citizens  who  should 
know  better,  and  in  court  decisions  at 
all  levels  that  have  tended  to  make  it 
easier  to  get  along  as  a  criminal  than  as 
a  law-abiding  citizen. 

His  Eminence,  Francis  Cardinal  Spell- 
man,  speaking  at  the;  Grand  Aerie  Con- 
vention of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles. 
in  E>enver,  on  August  6.  hit  strongly  at 
another  cause  of  juvenile  delinquency 
when  he  pointed  out: 

It  is  impossible  to  Inculcate  .sound  moral 
values  and  to  produce  good  citizens  among 
young  people  who  are  Immersed  in  the  cess- 
pool of  pornography  and  Immorality. 

I  believe  his  message  Is  one  that  should 
be  read  by  all  Members  of  Congress. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


have  it  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  His  Eminence,  Francis  Cardinal 

Spellman,  at  the  Grand  Aerie  Convention 

Banquet     or    the     Fraternal     Order     of 

Eagles.  Denver  Hilton   Hotel,   August  6, 

1964 

Twice  previously,  in  Toronto  and  In  Pitts- 
burgh, you  have  given  me  the  privilege  of 
addressing  your  annual  convention.  A  third 
invitation  came  as  a  surprise.  Seldom 
enough  does  a  third  Invitation  come  to  any 
speaker — certainly  not  to  this  speaker — and 
frankly  It  was  far  too  flattering  to  decline. 
I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  and  I  thank 
you  for  Inviting  me  again. 

I  want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for 
your  singular  generosity  to  charitable  causes 
close  to  my  heart,  and  I  assure  you  that  you 
have  also  the  appreciation  of  many  grateful 
people  who  have  benefited  from  your  gifts. 

Your  order  has  always  been  concerned 
with  worthy  causes  and  you  have  been  out- 
standing In  your  commitment  to  foster 
them. 

I  liave  come  here  tonight  to  ask  you  with 
all  my  heart  to  accept,  on  behalf  of  the 
children  of  our  great,  free,  and  wondrous 
Nation  a  serious  challenge  that  will  require 
the  support  and  prayers  of  all  of  us. 

As  loyal,  God-loving  Americans,  with  a 
strong  sense  of  personal  responsibility  to 
your  country  and  your  families,  you  are  un- 
doubtedly as  deeply  concerned  as  I  am  about 
the  current  savage  attacks  upon  our  sense 
of  moral  decency  directed  from  many  quar- 
ters, supported  by  numerous  self-seeking  in- 
dividuals and  organizations,  and  sustained 
by  much  false  reasoning. 

The  unfortunate  victims  of  this  all-out 
assault  of  paganism  with  its  accompanying 
efifects  of  violence,  crime,  and  immorality  are 
the  young  boys  and  girls  of  our  Nation 
whose  innocent  hearts,  minds,  and  souls  are 
being  deliberately  corrupted  and  dlsaboU- 
cally  diverted  from  the  noble  purposes  for 
which  they  were  created  by  God. 

Unless  we  launch  a  vigorous  counterat- 
Uick.  how  will  these  little  ones  be  able  to 
withstand  the  brutal  and  devastating  blows 
levelled  at  them  by  this  powerhouse  of  per- 
version which,  like  a  wolf  In  sheep's  clothing 
appeals  to  their  Innocent  emotions,  enters 
into  the  household  of  their  Immature 
thoughts,  and  devours  them  from  within? 

Paganism  of  this  sort  is  nothing  new.  Ob- 
scenity, pornography,  salacious  literature — 
whatever  you  may  call  It — is  a  two  billion 
dollar  a  year  racket  In  the  United  States. 
It  Is  promoted  and  peopled  by  unscrupulous 
profit  seekers.  It  Is  shocking  when  we  rea- 
lize that  75  to  90  percent  of  the  materials 
peddled  by  these  perverted  proflters  falls  in- 
to the  hands  of  unwary  young  people. 

Pornography  encourages  brutality,  vio- 
lence, injustice,  irreverence,  disrespect  for 
authority.  Illicit  pleasure  seeking,  abnor- 
mality, degeneracy  and  other  signs  of 
mental  maladjustment. 

Specifically.  I  would  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  a  tragedy  which  occurred  in  New 
Jersey  last  month.  According  to  newspaper 
accounts,  a  10-year-old  girl  was  bludgeoned, 
strangled,  and  murdered  by  two  young  boys 
Just  a  little  older  than  herself.  Instinctively, 
she  tried  to  defend  herself  as  these  young 
boys  attempted  to  make  an  attack  upon  her. 
They  met  her  natural  resistance  with  a  sav- 
age attack  of  the  fists,  then  wrapped  a  sash 
cord  around  her  neck  and  choked  her  until 
she  was  dead. 

The  police  say  one  of  these  young  boys 
was  a  regular  reader  of  a  national  weekly 
publication,  circulated  openly,  which  features 
gory  and  Indecent  stories  with  accompanying 
sordid  graphic  evidences  of  these  same 
accounts. 


It  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of  It,  but 
this  is  Just  one  Instance  of  hundreds  of 
cases  Involving  youth  which  could  be  de- 
scribed in  detail.  A  panel  of  Juvenile  Judges 
in  that  same  State  recently  linked  the  avail- 
ability of  Indecent  publications  with  the  rise 
in  Juvenile  crime.  They  said  the  upswing  in 
antisocial  behavior  Is  reflected  In  the  num- 
ber of  youths  Involved  in  sex  offenses. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  are  hard 
working.  God-fearing  decent  people  who  are 
conscientiously  endeavoring  to  guide  their 
young  along  the  true  pathways  of  responsi- 
ble living  Daily  they  make  tremendous 
sacrifices  in  order  that  their  children  may 
grow  strong  and  straight.  They  encourage 
their  children  in  the  development  of  good 
habits  and  sound   moral  values. 

Guiding  youngsters  Is  not  an  easy  task — 
and.  it  is  a  sacred  responsibility.  Yet.  there 
are  those  who  would  make  It  even  more  dif- 
ficult by  undermining  the  solid  foundations 
of  virtue  which  good  parents  have  labored 
so  diligently  to  build. 

Fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  teach- 
ers, and  clergj'men  of  all  faiths  are  dismayed 
to  find  the  young  being  exposed  to  a  torren- 
tial flood  of  fwmography  with  aU  its  cor- 
rupting influences.  They  know  that  sa- 
lacious literature  corrupts  both  young  and 
old.  However,  it  is  especially  cruel  to  the 
young  in  destroying  moral  values  and  induc- 
ing perversion. 

Experts  on  Juvenile  delinquency  have  told 
us  It  is  Impossible  to  Inculcate  sound  moral 
values  and  to  produce  good  citizens  among 
young  people  who  are  Immersed  in  the  cess- 
pool of  pornography  and  Immorality. 

I  know  you  will  agree  that  we  have  on  our 
hands  a  problem  of  serious  proportions 
which  demands  our  immediate  attention  and 
action.  It  is  a  problem  which  in  America's 
past,  civil  autl  es  ordinarily  would  have 

dealt  with  swlftiy  and  surely.  However,  to- 
day law  enforcement  agencies  have  been 
frustrated  In  their  work  by  court  decisions 
rendered  by  a  few  misguided  high  ranking 
Judicial  officials.  It  seems  that  in  this  age 
of  drift,  minds  are  driven  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine  and  theory,  lacking  all  standards  by 
which  to  Judge  and  evaluate  what  is  hap- 
pening. There  seem  to  be  no  fixed  points. 
Some  misguided  individuals  keep  changing 
them  and  calling  this  progress.  Once  you 
say  that  men  have  no  other  standards  than 
those  taken  from  the  quicksands  In  which 
they  are  dwelling.  It  becomes  Impossible  to 
induce  them  to  build  their  houses  on  solid 
foundations. 

Two  recent  ominous  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  I  think, 
deserve  our  attention  because  they  reflect  an 
acceptance  of  degeneracy  and  the  beatnik 
mentality  as  the  standard  way  of  American 
life. 

In  approving  the  book  "The  Tropic  of 
Cancer."  five  Judges  struck  down  the  rulings 
of  courts  in  se%-eral  States  Including  Illinois. 
Florida,  and  New  York,  all  of  which  declared 
the  book  to  be  vile  and  obscene  Their 
Judgment  of  morality  has  been  Imposed  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Such  a 
shocking  decision  indicates  a  great  indiffer- 
ence to  the  principles  of  decency  and  moral- 
ity— the  strong  right  arm  of  the  framers  of 
tlie  Constitution  of  our  United  States 

The  Supreme  Court  applied  the  same  un- 
fortunate test  in  approving  a  highly  objec- 
tionable and  morally  offensive  motion  pic- 
ture, "The  Lovers,"  which  the  courts  of  Ohio 
have  found  to  be  obscene.  The  vote  in  this 
case  was  6  to  3. 

The  regrettable  but  obvious  conclusion  Is 
that  the  community  standards  prevailing 
among  the  Supreme  Court  judges  who  voted 
In  such  a  way,  are  substantially  below  the 
standards  of  the  communities  over  which 
they  sit  in  Judgment. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  the  court 
of  appeals  In  an  Incredible  4-to-3  decision, 
reversed   an   Injunction   barring  the   sale  of 
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"Fanny   Hill"   and   declared   that   the   novel 
wa«  not  obscene. 

In  another  startling  decision  on  that  very 
day.  the  same  court  declared  section  484H 
of  the  New  York  State  penal  law.  a  portion 
dealing  with  pornography,  unconstitutional. 
Section  484H  clearly  stated:  "Thftt  a  per- 
son who  willfully  or  knowingly  sells,  lends, 
gives  away  •  •  •  to  any  person  under  18 
years  of  age  •  •  •  any  book,  pocketbook. 
pamphlet  or  magazine,  the  cover  or  contents 
of  which  exploits.  Is  devoted  to,  or  Is  prin- 
cipally made  up  of  description  of  Illicit  sex 
or  sexual  Immorality,  etc.  •  •  •.  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  ■' 

Despite  the  obvious  clarity  and  definite 
delineation  of  this  section,  four  Judges  of 
the  State's  highest  court  were  swayed"  by  the 
absurd  argument  of  an  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  attorney,  asserting  Its  uncon- 
stitutionality on  the  grounds  that  it  abridges 
freedom  of  the  press,  violates  the  first  amend- 
ment, and  violates  the  14th  amendment  by 
denying  due  process  of  law  in  that  the  lan- 
guage Is  too  vague  for  a  criminal  statute 

In  dissenting  sharply.  Judge  Arlan  P  Burke 
wrote:  "If  there  was  ever  a  statute  that  set 
forth  Its  objective  In  uiunlstakable  language, 
484H  of  the  penal  law  Is  It  •  •  •  yet  we  this 
day  unblushlngly  Inform  the  legislature  that 
we  are  not  quite  sure  what  It  Is  talking 
about  •  •  •  after  this  display  of  seif- 
Induced  puzzlement,  there  Is  hardly  a  statute 
that  Is  proof  against  the  resourcefulness  of 
the  Judicial  mind." 

Judge  John  P.  Sclleppl,  another  dus.sentlng 
Justice,  wrote:  "Courts  should  not  read  Into 
the  Constitution  their  own  theories  of  psy- 
chology and  criminology  via  the  due  process 
clause  in  order  to  find  a  way  to  strike  down 
an  otherwise  perfectly  salutary  and  legally 
sound  statute  •  •  •  It  Is  regretUible  that 
freedom  of  expression,  one  of  our  own  most 
cherished  liberties  is  used  by  those  who  profit 
from  the  salacious  a«  a  spurious  rallying  cry 
to  defeat  the  high  purpose  contained  In  this 
legislation." 

I  am  also  heartened  by  the  intelligent  and 
sound  observations  of  Judge  Charles  S  Des- 
mond, who  in  a  vigorous  and  well-reasoned 
dissent  in  the  "Fanny  Hill"  case  stated:  I 
,  refuse  to  believe  that  all  this  can  continue 
to  be  the  law.  I  predict  that  the  wheel  will 
turn  and  the  pendulum  swing  back 

Sometime  and  somehow  we  will  return  to 
the  historical  meaning  of  freedom  of  the 
press  On  that  awaited  day,  the  courts  will 
find  It  possible  In  at  least  some  extreme 
cases,  not  only  to  announce  but  to  apply 
their  oft-repeated  holding  that  obscenity  Is 
an  exception  to  the  first  amendment's  pro- 
tections. 

Like  the  three  dissenting  Judges,  we  can- 
not accept  these  court  decisions  quietly  and 
without  reservation.  If  this  Nation  Is  to  sur- 
vive. These  decisions  impose  upon  us  the 
responsibility  for  Immediate,  continuous,  and 
universal  tictlon. 

And  we  may  take  hope  from  an  action 
taken  only  last  week  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  Washington  which  on.July  21 
approved  a  bill  intended  to  keep  morally  of- 
fensive mall  from  being  delivered  to  homes 
The  Judges  would  be  the  heads  of  the  house- 
holds. A  vote  of  325  to  19  sent  the  measure 
to  the  Senate. 

The  bill's  sponsors  emphasized  that  it  was 
aimed  at  a  multimillion-dollar  segment  of 
the  pornography  industry  that  escapes  prose- 
cution under  present  law  while  flooding  the 
malls  with  suggestive  material,  much  of  It 
It  directed  at  young  people. 

In  New  York  City,  Mayor  Wagner  has  ac- 
ceded to  our  request  for  the  formation  of  a 
citizens  commission  comprised  of  parents, 
educators,  business  leaders,  labor  leaders, 
members  of  business  and  p>olltlcal  associa- 
tions, lawyers,  and  members  of  religious 
bodies.  This  citizens  commission  Is  charged 
to  assume  the  civic  and  moral  responsibility 
lor    taking   the   necessary,   appropriate,   and 


legal  means  of  protecting  our  youth  and  the 
family  life  of  our  city  from  the  dehumanizing 
Influences  of  salacious  literature.  It  will,  of 
course.  b«  a  long  uphill  battle,  but  we  shaU 
struggle  unceasingly  in  this  cause  of  decency 
until   the   victory   has   been   won. 

I  love  the  freedoms  of  America  as  much 
as  any  man  and  I  would  risk  my  life  to  de- 
fend them.  But.  in  my  opinion,  freedom  of 
the  press  was  never  Intended  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  the  shameless,  profiteering  de- 
graded merchants  of  filth. 

We  must,  therefore,  Americans  all.  Join  to- 
gether in  a  crusade  encompassing  every  city, 
town,  and  village  of  this  great  Nation,  a  cru- 
sade that  will  deal  a  mortal  blow  to  this  pow- 
erhouse of  pornography,  reaffirm  the  ideals 
of  the  family  and  our  young  people,  and  pre- 
serve the  strong  traditions  of  a  free  America 
We  must  return  to  that  righteous  standard 
of  thinking  and  personal  conduct  which  our 
parents  and  forebears  were  careful  to  in- 
still m  their  children  as  they  prepared  them 
for  life  In  a  grownup  world.  We  must  pre- 
serve a  genuine  respect  for  modesty  and  a 
profound  reverence  for  the  power  which  God 
has  plared  in  every  human  being,  making 
men  and  women  collaborators  with  Him  In 
the  privileged  t.ask  of  bringing  new  life  Into 
the  world 

In  terni.s  of  direct  action.  I  urge  all  to  re- 
fuse U>  support  dealers  who  traffic  In  pornog- 
raphy. This  Is  not  a  welcome  method  these 
days,  but  this  approach  may  be  the  only 
weapon  the  interpreters  of  the  law  have 
left  U)  u.s  and  perhaps  the  only  language 
some  people  understand  Once  It  becomes 
clear  U)  the  nelghborhcK)d  shopkeeper,  the 
corner  new.sdealer  and  the  local  drugstore 
owner,  that  we  will  use  it,  then  the  purveyors 
of  filth  will  be  dealt  a  stunning  and  maybe 
even  fatal  blow 

When  we  proceed  in  this  way  we  are  ful- 
filling our  sacred  obligation  to  our  children 
and  to  our  country,  for  our  boys  and  girls 
of  today  are  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
Americas  tomorrow — and  the  hope  and  sal- 
vation of  the  whole  world 

I  would  ask  you  to  Join  with  me  In  a  plea 
to  those  Judges  who  have  weakened  America's 
efforts  to  protect  its  youth  to  reconsider 
their  responsibilities  to  Almighty  God  and 
to  our  country 

Let  thf>8e  al.w  In  responsible  positions  In 
the  mass  communications  media  of  radio, 
television,  motion  pictures,  newspapers  and 
magazines  think  always  of  America  and  her 
children  and  place  decency  before  sensa- 
tionalism and  profit. 

We  now  renew  our  pledge  of  dedication 
to  encouraging,  guiding  and  helping  Amer- 
ica's youth  to  become  honorable  and  use- 
ful members  of  their  communities  and  loyal. 
God-loving  citizens  of  their  country. 

We  will  strive  continuously  to  direct  and 
train  boys  and  girls  to  recognize  and  follow 
the  pathways  of  good  living  that  will  make 
them  prayerful,  grateful,  outstanding  Amer- 
icans seeking  to  befriend  and  help  a  neigh- 
bor In  need,  ready  and  willing  to  live,  and 
If  need  be  to  die,  to  defend  our  great  free 
and  wondrous  Nation. 


Percy  Renews  Bid  to  Kerner  for  Remap 
Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1964 

Mr.  SPRTNOER.    Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  U8  In  the  Congress  have  Introduced 


resolutions  for  a  constitutional  amend 
ment  to  allow  any  State  to  reapportion 
one  house  of  the  legislature  on  a  basi* 
of  other  than  population 

.  ^]^J^?   ?^-  i"^"^'     ^^^     Republican 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Illinois  has 

come  out  in  support  of  such  legislation 

In    the    August    9.    1964.    issue    of    the 

Chicago  Tribune   Mr.  Percy   makes   his 

statement  and  it  Is  herewith  appended 

Pkrc-y  Renews  Bro  to  Kicrner  for  Klm.^p  a,,, 

(By  William  Kllng) 

Governor  Kerner  can  show  his  political  n 
dependence  of  Mayor  Daley   by  actively  kud 
porting  a  proposal  which  would  permit  Stat« 
to  apportion  one   legUlatlve  body  on  a  eeo 
graphical  basis,  Charles  H   Percy,  Repuhhcan 
nominee  for  Governor,  said  yesterday 

Repeating  earlier  charges  that  kerner  is 
politically  dominated  by  Daley,  Percy  atain 
challenged  the  Democratic  Incumbent' U)  Join 
in  support  of  a  proposed  amendment  U)  the 
propo.sed  amendment  to  the  U.S.  C^)nstitu- 
llon  which  would  offset  a  US.  Supreme 
Court  ruling  that  both  houses  of  State  legik- 
latures  must  be  districted  by  population 

NOTES    DAU-EY'S    OBJECTION 

Percy,  speaking  at  the  Kankakee  County 
fair,  noted  that  Daley  testified  against  the 
measure  at  hearings  before  the  House  Judi- 
claj-y    Committee    Thursday    in    Washington 

"Governor  Kerner  now  has  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  prove  that  he  U  truly  independ- 
ent of  the  infiuence  and  control  of  Mayor 
D;Uey   "  Percy  said 

HAS  INVrrATION 

"Ten  days  ago,  I  invited  the  Governor  to 
Join  me  In  support  of  (the)  amendment  l 
am  not  aware  of  the  Governor's  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  my  invitation.  I  encourage  him 
to  Join  me.  The  State  of  IlllnoU  will  surely 
benefit  If  both  candidates  for  Governor  .sup- 
[K)rt  the  amendment" 

Percy  pointed  out  that  leaders  of  both  po- 
litical parties  supported  a  1954  amendment 
to  the  State  constitution  establishing  the 
lltUe  Federal  system  for  Illinois,  apportion- 
ing the  statehouse  by  population  and  dis- 
tricting the  State  senate  by  geography 

"MISTAKE."  DALET  SATS 

Daley  said  that  his  suppc«-t  of  the  amend- 
ment, overturned  by  the  Supreme  Court,  was 
a  mistake. 

Percy  said  that  the  little  Federal  system  l.s 
workable  and  proper  and  has  worked  very 
well  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

"The  Supreme  Court's  recent  decl.'slon 
•  •  •  denies  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the 
fundamental  principle  of  majority  rule,  there 
are  other  oonslderatlons  which  contribute  to 
equitable  representation  of  the  people,"  he 
said 


Changes    m    Bank    Management    Which 
Jeopardize  the  Bank's  Stability 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A 'nVES 

Tuesday.  August  11.  1964 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  12307*  to 
require  the  president  or  other  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  any  bank  whose  de- 
posits are  insured  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  report  to  the  appropriate 
Federal  agency  the  facts  surrounding 
chariges  which  occur  in  the  outstanding 
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voting  stock  of  such  bank  which  will  re- 
sult in  a  change  In  control  of  the  In- 
stitution. 

This  is  legislation  which  has  been  rec- 
ommended to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
our  former  colleague  on  the  committee, 
the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Barr.  It  would 
require  notification,  either  to  the  FDIC 
or  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  or 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  depending 
upon  the  type  of  bank  Involved. 

A  similar  bill  has  been  introduced  by 
Chairman  Wright  Patman,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  for 
Wednesday  by  the  full  committee  on  the 
chairman's  bill,  H.R.  12267.  Because  I 
believe  very  strongly  in  the  idea  proposed 
in  this  legislation,  in  view  of  circum- 
stances surrounding  some  recent  bank 
failures,  including  one  in  Missouri,  I 
want  to  become  a  cosponsor  with  Chair- 
man Patman  of  this  proposal.  The  legis- 
lation hsis  been  drafted  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  and  the  banking  Indastry. 

When  the  Government  insures  the  de- 
posits of  a  particular  bank,  to  protect  the 
depositors  against  loss,  it  is  in  effect  en- 
dorsing the  policies  and  practices  of  the 
bank's  management.  If  the  manage- 
ment suddenly  changes  hands,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  alerted  in- 
stantly in  case  risky  or  Improper  loans 
are  handed  out  in  large  amounts,  jeop- 
ardizing the  stability  of  the  bank.  It  Is 
my  information  that  such  a  thing  has 
followed  changes  in  bank  management 
in  at  least  some  of  the  cases  of  recent 
failures.  By  the  time  the  insuring  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  learned 
about  ihe  change  in  stock  control  and 
management,  and  the  new  ix>llcies  which 
were  being  followed,  theparticular  banks 
involved  were  nlrcady^nsolvent  or  on 
their  way  to  that  condition. 

KEEP  AN  EYE  ON  BANK  RAIDING 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  depositors  in  those 
banks  had  $10,000  or  less  on  deposit, 
they  suffered  no  loss.  I  am  sorry  we  did 
not  succeed  In  obtaining  House  approval 
of  the  bill  recently  recommended  by  our 
Committee  to  increase  the  coverage  of 
bank  dep>osit  insurance  from  the  present 
maximum  of  $10,000  to  $20,000.  In  the 
absence  of  the  higher  insurance  cover- 
age we  proposed  in  that  earlier  legisla- 
tion— which  the  House  defeated — th^ 
Patman-Sullivan  bill  will  at  least  give 
the  Federal  insuiing  agencies  a  better 
opportunity  to  move  in  quickly  and  in- 
vestigate any  policies  of  a  new  bank 
management  to  be  sure  the  banks  sta- 
bility is  not  jeopardized. 

And.  of  course,  such  legislation  will 
certainly  conserve  the  resources  of  the 
FDIC. 

Indications  are  that  acquisition  of 
bank  control  is  sometimes  undertaken  by 
"raiders"  whose  purpose  is  primarily  to 
channel  the  bank's  resources  into  their 
own  businesses  or  ventures.  The  pro- 
posed Patman-Sullivan  bill  will  require 
that  changes  in  control  of  a  baRk  be  re- 
p>orted.  m  the  case  of  a  national  bank,  to 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency;  in  the 
case  of  a  State  bank  which  is  a  member 


of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve ;  and  in  the  case  of  an  insured  State 
bank  not  a  mem.ber  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, to  the  Federal  DeF>osit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

Under  the  legislation,  also,  a  report 
would  be  required  in  cases  where  a  losui 
made  by  any  insured  bank  Is  secured  by 
25  percent  or  more  of  the  shares  of  the 
voting  stock  of  any  insured  bank,  if  the 
owner  of  the  stock  has  owned  it  for  less 
than  1  year. 


Max  Taylor  and  the  Army  Monopoly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    n-LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  July  1964  Issue  of 
Navy,  The  Magazine  of  Sea  Power: 
Max  Taylor  and  the  Army  Monopoly 

The  influence  of  Gen.  Maxwell  EXavenport 
Taylor,  U.S.  Army,  in  the  Kennedy  tind  "John- 
son administrations  has  been  a  thing  to  be- 
hold. He  has  come  a  very  long  way  since 
those  bitter,  losing  battles  with  Adm.  Ar- 
thur W.  Radford  In  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
"tank  "  room  at  the  Pentagon  in  the  mld- 
1950's.  After  his  retirement,  although  he  had 
said  that  there  was  nothing  more  dangerous 
than  old  military  men  hovering  about,  giving 
unwanted  advice,  he  too  wrote  a  book.  En- 
titled "The  Uncertain  Trumpet,"  It  set  forth 
his  Ideas  on  what  was  wrong  with  our  mili- 
tary and  his  recommendations  for  the  future. 

Subsequent  developments  demonstrated 
the  remarkable  success  of  the  book.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  bought  it,  the  contents  and 
the  author.  General  Taylor  moved  into  the 
White  House  as  military  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  then  to  the  Pent^on  as  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  There  he  worked 
to  advance  the  recommendations  of  "The  Un- 
certain Trumpet"  and  to  strengthen  the  au- 
thority of  his  office — along  the  lines  of  a 
Single  Chief  of  Staff,  a  concept  rejected  by 
Congress  as  not  in  the  American  tradition. 

NO    FRIEND    OF    THE    CARRIER 

General  Taylor's  retiirn  to  active  duty  has 
not  been  a  cause  for  unrestrained  joy  In  the 
Navy  ( nor  in  the  Air  Force,  either,  we'd 
wager) .  Under  his  regime,  the  Navy  has  (1) 
lost  Its  Command  of  the  North  East  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean  areas;  (2)  seen  the  new 
Army-led  Strike  Command  take  over  respon- 
sibilities in  the  Middle  East.  Africa  and  In- 
dian Ocean  areas — from  a  Florida  base — 
and  cast  covetous  eyes  on  Navy  forces  with- 
out which  It  could  hardly  function  In  an  ac- 
tual operation  and  (3)  seen  only  one  attack 
carrier  authorized  and  that  an  obsolescent 
oil  burner  whose  construction  was  delayed 
for  nearly  18  months. 

Now  General  Taylor  has  taken  on  a  new 
and  critical  a's.signment— U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Soutl»  Vietnam.  His  enormous  influence  on 
American  i>olicy  in  that  country — so  far  no 
rousing  success — Is  well  known.  Last  month, 
as  the  latest  example,  one  of  his  many  pro- 
teges. Gen  William  Westmoreland,  U.S. 
Army,  became  commander  of  American 
can  Force";  in  Vietnam.  We  wish  both  the 
Ambaf'sridor  and  General  Westmoreland  luck 
and  success  in  the  difficult  days  ahead  In 
that  lar  ofl  place. 


But  though  General  Taylor  Is  a  long  way 
from  Washington  his  Influence  at  the  Penta- 
gon may  be  as  strong  as  ever  for  the  next 
couple  years.  His  successor  as  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  Chairman  Is  Gen.  Karle  G.  Wheeler, 
former  Army  Chief  of  Staff  and  also  a  Taylor 
protege.  (General  Taylor  Is  widely  credited 
with  having  picked  General  Wheeler  both  as 
Army  Chief  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  General  Wheeler  is  a  distin- 
guished officer.  While  he  has  had  only  5 
months  combat  duty  throughout  his  career 
( according  to  the  New  York  Times ) ,  his  broad 
staff  experience  doubtless  will  serve  him  well 
in  his  new  post. 

While  offering  sincere  congratulations  to 
General  Wheeler,  we  nevertheless  feel  con- 
strained to  say  we  believe  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  another  Army  man — the  third  one 
in  a  row — is  a  mistake  and  one  which  Is  ab- 
solutely unnecessary.  This  action  destroys 
the  rotation  principle  which  had  been  in  ef- 
fect for  17  years.  We  do  not  object  simply 
because  this  was  "the  Navy's  turn"  and  a 
group  of  Naval  officers  highly  qualified  to 
serve  as  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Chairman  has 
been  bypassed.  Congress,  while  it  did  not 
write  Into  the  National  Security  Act  a  re- 
quirement that  the  No.  1  military  poet  be 
rotated  among  the  services,  certainly  appears 
to  have  supported  the  idea  in  Its  "leglslatne 
intent." 

THE    FEAS 

Many  Members  of  Congress  feared  that  one 
service  might  dominate  the  other  to  the  det- 
riment of  all  if  they  did  not  take  turns  m 
the  chairmanship.  This  Is  no  idle  fear;  we 
share  it.  In  fact,  it  is  otir  opinion  that  the 
Nation  and  the  Na\'y  have  sufT'ered  over  the 
years  because  of  a  lack  of  appreciation  of 
how  Important  a  modernized  Navy  is  to  the 
attainment  of  an  absolutely  vital  national 
goal — control  of  the  seas. 

The  Wheeler  appointment  means  that  the 
Army  has  monopolized  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  chairmanship,  holding  it  for  four  out 
of  six  tours.  The  Navy  and  Air  Force  have 
each  held  it  only  once.  General  of  the  Army 
Omar  N.  Bradley  was  the  first  Chairman.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Admiral  Radford,  who  in 
turn  was  followed  by  Air  Force  Gen.  Nathan 
P.  Twining.  Then  came  Gens.  Lyman  L 
Lemnitzer,  who  served  only  one  2-year  term. 
Taylor  and  Wheeler. 

THE    SWINGING    PENDULrM 

In  the  1950's  the  pendulum  swung  too  far 
toward  the  strategy  of  massive  retaliation 
and  the  Air  Force.  This  required  costly  cor- 
rective action  later  to  restore  a  necessary  bal- 
ance and  should  be  warning  enough  agaln&t 
allowing  the  penduliun  to  swing  too  far  back 
the  other  way — toward  an  overrellance  on 
lopsided  landpower  strategic  theories. 

We  hope  that  General  Wheeler  will  con- 
sider these  concerns  carefully  and  do  his  ut- 
most to  provide  a  true  balance  of  military 
forces.  We  need  seapower  and  airpower  as 
well  as  landpower. 


Big  Smear 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ~ 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOVRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11.  1964 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  efforts 
to  smear  Senator  Barry  Qoldwater  ex- 
ceed anything  that  has  ever  happened  in 
American  politics  in  my  lifetime.  One 
syndicated  columnist  by  the  name  of 
John  Crosby  in  as  libelous  an  article  as 
I  have  ever  seen  carried  in  the  American 
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press  likened  this  distinguished  U.S.  Sen- 
ator from  ArlzonA  to  Hitler.  These  are 
largely  the  same  people  who  raised  such 
a  furor  at  some  of  the  personal  attacks 
made  by  the  late  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy. 

The  most  recent  assault  upon  Senator 
GoLDw^ATTRS  good  name  comes  from  a 
magazine  entitled  "Fact."  Fact  has  cir- 
cularized a  letter  to  psychiatrists 
throughout  the  Nation  In  a  rather  shod- 
dy and  totally  unethical  attempt  to  solicit 
derogatory  comments  about  the  Senator. 
As  a  physician  I  cannot  believe  that  any 
reputable  psychiatrist  will  respond  to  this 
Insulting  Invitation. 

Purthermore,  Pact  has  invited  anon- 
ymous and  unsigned  replies  to  their 
questionnaire,  evidently  not  caring 
whether  a  professional  opinion  is  ren- 
dered by  the  psychiatrist  or  the  cham- 
bermaid. Following  is  a  transcript  of 
the  August  3  program  of  Pulton  Lewis. 
Jr.,  carried  over  the  Mutual  Broadcast- 
ing Network.  At  a  later  date,  I  will  In- 
sert a  second  broadcast  Indicating  the 
type  of  people  who  are  associated  with 
Pact  magazine. 

Where  now.  are  those  who  decry  lack 
of  differentiation  between  the  President 
and  his  of&ce? 

A  new  twist  has  turned  up  over  the  week- 
end In  the  presidential  political  campaign, 
even  tbough  the  vice  presidential  rvuinlng 
nukte  for  President  Johnson  has  not  yet  been 
■elected,  but  It  Is  an  unhappy  omen  of  what 
'  kind  of  a  campaign  can  be  expected  against 
Senator  Bakkt  Goldwatxr.  the  Republican 
presidential  nominee  in  the  months  to  come. 
It  la  a  twist,  because  the  liberals  are  the 
one*  who.  In  aU  political  activity  over  years 
past,  have  been  raising  the  cry  that  their 
opponents  resort  to  smear  tactics  and  guilt 
by  aasoclatlon  and  innuendo  and  dirty  pol- 
itics, and  this  Is  a  24-carat  example  of  such 
tactics  on  a  nationwide  scale — by  the  Gold- 
water  opposition. 

It  is  an  activity  conducted  by  a  publica- 
tion which  calls  Itself  "Pact,"  with  offices 
at  110  West  40th  Street  In  New  York  City, 
and  It  consists  of  a  letter,  sent  out  by  this 
pubUcatlon  to  psychologists  and  psychia- 
trists all  over  the  country  (I  have  received 
copiss  from  psychiatrists  from  California  to 
New  York  to  this  city  of  Washington.  DC  ) 
and  I  think  the  shnplest  thing  to  do  Is  to 
read  you  the  letter  In  full.  It  bears  no 
date,  but  apparently  was  sent  out  about  the 
middle  of  last  week.    It  reads  as  follows: 

"DiAK  E>octob:  Do  you  think  that  Bakxt 
OoLOWATHi  Is  psychologically  fit  to  serve  as 
President  of  the  United  States? 

"The  editors  of  Pact  magazine  are  asking 
a  group  of  respected  psychologists  and  psy- 
chiatrists this  question,  because  we  believe 
that  the  mental  stability  of  a  presidential 
candidate  Is  of  legitimate  concern  to  every- 
one, especially  In  this  nuclear  age. 

"A  recent  survey  by  Medical  Tribune 
showed  that  psychiatrists— In  sharp  contract 
to  all  other  M.D.'s — hold  Goldwater  in  low 
esteem.  Among  M.D.'s  generally,  approxi- 
mately two  thirds  prefer  Goldwater  over 
Johnson,  but  among  psychiatrists,  the  pref- 
erence is  for  Johnson  by  10  to  1. 

"We  would  appreciate,  first,  your  Indicat- 
ing whether  you  think  Goldwat-er  is  stable 
enough  to  serve  as  President  by  checking 
the  appropriate  box  on  the  enclosed  sheet 
of  paper.  We  would  al.so  appreciate  any  re- 
marks you  might  care  to  make  concerning 
Oolowatks'b  general  mental  stability  Insofar 
as  you  are  able  to  draw  Inferences  concern- 
ing It.  from  his  public  utterances,  his  polit- 
ical vlewpxjlnts.  and  whatever  knowledge  you 
may  liave  of  his  personality  and  his   back- 
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ground.  Does  he  seem  prone  to  aggressive 
beliavior  and  dlstructlveness?  Does  he  seem 
callous  to  the  downtrodden  and  the  needy? 
Can  you  offer  any  explanation  of  his  public 
temper  tantrums  and  his  occasional  out- 
burst of  profanity?  Plnally.  do  you  think 
that  his  having  had  two  nervous  breakdowns 
has  any  bearing  on  hU  fitness  to  govern 
this  country? 

"Note  that  the  enclosed  questionnaire  has 
no  special  provisions  for  your  name  or  your 
address.  You  may  add  them  If  you  wish  or 
remain  anonymous. 

"Enclosed  is  a  reply  envelope,  for  which 
no  stamp  Is  required.  Your  prompt  reply 
Will  be  appreciated.  We  believe  the  findings 
of  this  survey  will  receive  much  attention 
In  the  press  and  will  weigh  heavily  in  the 
choice  made  by  the  American  electorate. 
"With   gratitude,   cordially. 

"Warren  Bohosson. 

Managing  Editor  " 

Then  below  the  signature.  Is  a  large  trade- 
mark title  of  the  magazine,  F^ct.  with  the 
address  and  there  is  an  attached  sheet  which 
says  at   the  top: 

"Do  you  believe  that  Barrt  Goldwater  is 
psychologically  fit  to  serve  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  followed  by  two  boxes,  one 
marked   'No'  and   the  other   marked    Yes.'  " 

Now.  several  of  the  copies  of  this  clrcular- 
Izatlon  which  I  have  received  from  psychia- 
trists who  received  them  in  the  mall,  con- 
tain photostatic  copies  of  the  replies  which 
they  sent  back  to  Mr.  Boroson.  and  one  Is 
from  a  neuropsychlatrlst  in  Berkeley,  Calif., 
in  which  the  "yes"  box  has  been  checked 
and  the  following  written  under  the  heading 
"remarks."  and  signed  by  the  doctor  himself. 
This  Is  what  he  wrote: 

"My  first  reaction  was  to  ignore  this  ob- 
vious propaganda  effort  to  discredit  Senator 
Goldwatdi.  The  unfairnes  of  the  Insinua- 
tions of  mental  instability  Impelis  one  to 
answer. 

"Suggestions  of  proneness  to  aggressive  be- 
havior and  dcstructiveness,  unsympathetic 
attitude  toward  the  unfortunate,  and  loss  of 
emotional  control  in  public  appearances  are 
pure  bias. 

"To  be  fair,  similar  questions  about  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  could  be  asked  of 
physicians  such  as  fitness  to  serve  after  a 
severe  heart  attack,  background  personality 
traits  of  the  professional  politician,  or  hon- 
esty in  denial  of  association  In  the  Bobby 
Baker  scandal. 

"An  honest,  fair  appraisal  of  issues.  In- 
stead of  personalities,  would  be  revealed  by 
answers  to  questions: 

"1.  Are  you  for  or  against  a  man  who  be- 
lieves In  less  governmental  control  of  your 
way  of  life? 

"2.  Are  you  for  or  again.«;t  a  man  who  be- 
lieves In  taking  the  offensive  against  Inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy.  Instead  of  a 
defensive  appeasing  attitude? 

"This  attempt  to  use  the  pyschlatrlc  pro- 
fession to  label  the  Republican  candidate 
mentally  unstable  should  be  resented  by  all 
Intelligent  falrmlnded  Americans.  I  am  sure 
that  patriotic  Americans  who  put  freedom 
of  the  Individual  first,  will  react  to  this 
smear  technique  by  wholehearted  sup|X)rt 
of  Goldwater  conservatism." 

And  it  Is  signed  by  the  doctor's  name, 
which  I'm  sure  he  would  not  mind  my  mak- 
ing public,  but  I  don't  think  It  would  be 
right  to  do  so  without  his  specific  permis- 
sion and  I  haven't  had  time  to  get  that 
today. 

And  here's  another  one,  with  the  "yes" 
box  also  checked.  It  is  brief  and  says.  In 
long  hand : 

"I  wonder  where  you  obtained  the  ques- 
tionable facts  given  In  your  letter.  It  seems 
to  me  that  you  should  document  such  state- 
menu  with  truth.  Without  proof,  they  seem 
essentially  libelous.  This  smells  of  the 
worst  sort  of  Journalism." 


I  talked  with  an  outstanding  peychlatrirt 
who  practices  in  nearby  Virginia  last  nle^ 
and  she  said  she  had  received  a  copy  of  i^. 
questionnaire,  read  the  letter,  and  had 
thrown  the  whole  business  In  the  wastepat^ 
basket  because  she  would  not  associate  her 
self  with  anything  of  the  kind  it  ^ 
pointed  out  by  another  physician  friend  of 
mine — who  noted.  Incidentally,  that  he  was 
not  for  GoLDWATiai— that  the  fact  that  these 
responses  could  be  sent  In  anonymously 
meant  that  almost  anybody  could  vote  the 
secretary  In  the  outer  office,  or  the  maid  or 
the  charwoman  or  anybody  who  could  eet 
hold  of  the  material.  He  also  said  that  any 
doctor  who  would  participate  In  such  an 
obvious  propaganda  operation  and  allow 
himself  to  be  used  In  such  a  political  smear 
enterprise,  doesn't  deserve  the  right  to  use 
the  letters  M.D.  after  his  name. 

Now.  the  reference  to  Senator  Goldwater's 
having  had  two  nervous  breakdowns,  is  based 
on  an  article  published  recenUy  in  a  na- 
tional woman's  magazine— and  Interviewed 
by  one  of  the  magazine's  writers  with  Mrs 
Goldwater.  telling  of  the  Goldwater  family 
life  and  history,  and  In  the  course  of  the 
Klor>',  Mrs.  Goldwater  was  relating  the  ter- 
rific struggle  through  which  the  Senator 
went  back  In  the  thirties,  when  he  was 
tr>-lng  to  expand  and  extend  the  Goldwater 
.stores  and  the  fact  that  he  was  working  at 
that  time,  20  and  22  hours  a  day,  getting 
only  an  hoiu-  or  so  of  sleep  at  night  and  sUy- 
ing  with  the  Job  7  days  a  week.  After  months 
of  thU.  Mrs.  Ooldwatw-  said,  ker  husband 
reached  such  a  sUte  of  physical  exhausUon 
that  "his  nerves  broks  completely."  This 
was  a  layman's  expression,  not  a  medical  one, 
and  the  Interviewer  translated  or  interpreted 
this  Into  the  words  "nervous  breakdown." 
Qualified  sxperks  in  axtd  out  of  ttie  field  of 
psychiatry  inform  me  unanimously  that  the 
term  "nervous  breakdown"  Is  not  an  ac- 
cepted medical  dlagnoettc  term  tout  rather  is 
a  lay  expression  which  le  meanlnjless  unUl 
it  l.s  given  qualifying  particulars. 

The  facts  In  this  case  are  that  the  two 
occasions  in  question  date  back  to  1937  and 
1939  (25  and  27  years  ago)  and  on  each  of 
them,  the  Senator  went  to  Hawaii  for  a  few 
weeks  of  rest  and  came  back  completely  re- 
juvenated and  on  the  Job  In  the  best  of 
health  and  good  spirit.  He  was  never  treated 
by  nor  did  he  ever  call  in  or  consult  with  a 
psychologist  or  a  psychiatrist  or  any  other 
form  of  mental  practitioner,  never  spent  any 
time  in  arty  institutions  and  his  personal 
physician  makes  the  unqualified  statement 
that  "Senator  has  never  had  a  nervous  break- 
down of  any  kind  " 

So  much  for  the  premises  which  the  cir- 
cular letter  signed  by  Mr.  Warren  Boroson 
sent  out  to  the  phychlatrlsts  and  psycho- 
U>gi8t.8  over  the  country  to  get  their  answers 
to  the  question : 

"Do  you  believe  Senator  Barrt  Goldwatsr 
is  psychologically  fit  to  serve  as  President 
of  the  United  States?" 

Inasmuch  as  this  whole  project  was  based 
on  the  recent  survey  by  Medical  Tribune, 
which  showed  that  "psychiatrists— in  siiarp 
contrast  to  all  other  M  D.'s — hold  Goldwater 
in  low  esteem.  •  •  •  Among  M  D.'s  gen- 
erally, approximately  two-thirds  prefer 
Goldwater  over  Johnson,  but  among  psy- 
chiatrists, the  preference  U  for  Johnson  by 
10  to  !•••."  I  called  the  Medical 
TYlbunc  by  long-dl-stance  telephone  today 
and  talked  with  the  official  in  charge.  Mr. 
Harley  Knauer,  the  advertising  manager. 
He  explained  that  the  magazine  Is 
published  three  times  a  week  and  is  sent 
free  of  charge  to  every  practicing  physician 
In  the  American  Medical  Association.  It  is 
financed  entirely  by  the  advertising  it  car- 
ries and  physicians  confirm  to  me  that  they 
receive  it.  but  never  received  any  subscrip- 
tion billings.  Its  editorial  advisory  board 
contains  some  of  the  outstanding  physicians 
of  the  Nation  and  Mr.  Knauer  confirmed  to 
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nie.  quite  frankly  that  they  did  conduct  this 
poll  recently  and  the  results  were  as  re- 
' ported.  He  also  reported  to  me,  that  the 
poll  was  taken  of  5.000  doctors  out  of 
the  total  of  165.000  on  the  full  mail- 
ing list,  picked  on  the  basis  of  geographical 
concentration  of  doctor  population.  Thus. 
If  New  York  State  has  18  percent  of  the 
doctors  In  the  country.  18  percent  of  the 
5,000  questionnaires  go  to  New  York  doctors. 
If  UUh  has  1.7  percent,  Utah  doctors  get 
1.7  percent  of  the  questionnaires.  He  said 
the  return  is  usually  alxjut  25  to  30  percent 
on  the  5.000  sent  out  and  they  have  found 
by  repeated  tests  that  their  sampling  system 
is  quite  accurate.  There  are  a  total  of 
163.835  names  of  practicing  doctors  on  their 
mailing  list,  of  which  the  psychiatrists  num- 
ber 7.453.  Thus,  in  this  poll  in  que.s- 
tlon,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
2.000  psychiatrists  responded.  But  Mr. 
Knauer  also  told  me  sompthlnR  el.se. 

The  Implication  of  this  fact  magazine 
questionnaire  Is  that  there  is  significance 
in  the  contrast  between  the  opinions  of  the 
rank  and  file  doctors,  general  practitioners 
and  specialists,  who  are  2  to  1  for 
GoLDWATEK,  and  the  psychiatric  specialists 
who  are  10  to  1  against  him.  That,  after 
all.  Is  the  whole  basis  of  the  poll. 

The  other  thing  Mr.  Knauer  told  me  was 
that  4  years  ago.  In  the  Nixon-Kennedy 
presidential  fight.  Medical  Tribune  -took  an- 
other poll  on  the  identical  basis  of  this  one 
and  it  turned  out  Just  the  way  it  turned 
out  this  time.  The  M.D  s  as  whole  2  to  1 
for  Nixon.  The  psychiatrists,  10  to  1  against 
him.  There  was  no  question  of  Mr.  Nixon 
ever  having  had  a  nervous  breakdown.  The 
only  conclusion  is  that  the  controlling  con- 
siderations In  the  minds  of  the  psychiatrists 
are  not  mental  stability,  but  something  en- 
tirely  apart,   as   yet   unidentified. 

Why  didn't  Pact  magazine  report  this? 


A  Change  in  Attitude 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1964 

Mr.  HARVETy  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Shelbyville, 
Ind..  News  of  August  7.  1964: 

A  Change  in   ATrrrtrDE 

Congress  In  recent  yeaxs  has  been  observed 
t.T  rely  somewhat  more  on  the  President  to 
initiate  Important  leglslaUve  programs,  and 
Confine  Its  own  action  to  haggling  over  de- 
Uills  and  price  tags.  T^e  worm,  If  you  wlU 
excuee  the  expression,  certainly  turned  after 
the  June  16  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the 
apiX)rtionment  of  State  leglslattu-ee. 

In  that  decision,  the  Court  suddenly  moved 
i\  ixjwer  to  Washington  which  had  resided 
in  the  State  capitals  since  the  United  States 
l:)ocame  a  nation — the  power  to  decide  the 
forms  of  State  government.  It  decreed  that 
only  population  could  be  the  standard 
for  determining  legislative  districts  In  both 
houses  of  a  legislature. 

Congressmen  who  are  not  recorded  as  ever 
before  having  given  favorable  thought  to 
States  rights  reacted  as  if  they  had  been 
attacked  personally,  as,  indeed,  they  had. 
For  those  State  legislatures  when  they  are 
reapportioned  to  upgrade  the  voices  of  small 
cities  and  downgrade  the  voices  of  small 
towns  and  rural  areas,  will  sit  down  and 
carve  our  t;ongreeslonal  districts. 


It  is  no  wonder  ttiat  Congress  then  is  will- 
ing to  drop  the  administration's  "must"  bills 
and  turn  its  hands  to  undoing  the  mischief 
of  the  Court's  decision.  At  last  count  it  was 
reported  that  around  80  bills  had  been  filed 
in  the  House  for  the  purpose,  and  wide- 
spread support  has  been  indicated  In  the 
Senate.  Party  lines  mean  nothing  In  this 
matter,  and  neither  do  liberal  or  conserva- 
tive leanings. 

Many  congressmen  have  a  tenderly  per- 
sonal interest  now  in  seeing  that  wiiat  they 
tirmly  t>elieve  is  rlgiit  is  done,  and  that  the 
Federal  courts  shall  be  prevented  from  dic- 
tating how  Slates  shall  run  their  own  inter- 
nal affairs.  In  this  instance,  certainly, 
there's  no  conflict  between  these  Congress- 
men's personal  desires  and  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation 

As  pointed  out  the  other  day  in  an  Indiana 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  newsletter,  the 
Court'.s  sweeping  majority  decision  as  it  now 
stands  will  have  two  direct  effects  in  Indiana. 
First,  in  order  to  meet  the  Court's  terms, 
the  State  senate  dlstrlcU  set  up  in  a  1963 
act  under  which  senators  are  being  elected 
tills  year  will  have  to  be  revised  to  more 
nearly  reflect  population.  And  house  dis- 
t -lets' might  have  to  be  changed  also  in  some 
areas,  although  the  largest  counties  were 
given  full  house  representation  in  the  1963 
act 

Second,  the  Court  has  outlawed  the  "Fed- 
eral plan"  type  of  legislative  apportionment 
contained  in  a  propcjsed  amendment  to  the 
Indiana  constitution  approved  by  tlie  1963 
session  and  subject  to  reapproval  by  the 
1965  session.  Under  the  normal  course.  If 
the  1965  legLslature  should  reapprove,  the 
people  of  Indiana  would  have  the  right  to 
accept  or  reject  the  proposed  method  of  re- 
districting  in  a  statewide  election. 

The  Court's  decision,  however,  denies  that 
the  people  of  any  State  have  such  a  right. 
Specifically,  the  decision  written  by  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  outlawed  a  similar  plan 
in  Colorado  which  had  been  approved  over- 
whelmingly by  voters  at  the  polls  when  a 
straight-population  districting  plan  for  both 
houses  was  the  alternative  offered. 

The  majority  opinion  held  that  States  can 
comply  With  the  U.S  Constitution  only  by 
applying  the  "one  man.  one  vote"  principle 
to  the  election  of  members  of  both  houses 
of  their  legislatures  without  regard  to  eco- 
nomic, geographical,  or  other  factors  In  the 
State.  Warren  said:  "Legislators  represent 
people,  not  trees  of  acres.  Legislators  are 
elected  by  voters,  not  farms  or  cities  or  eco- 
nomic interests." 

One  of  the  minority  opinions,  written  by 
Justice  Potter  Stewart,  who  firmly  opposed 
the  majority  decision,  says:  "The  Court's 
draconlan  pronouncement,  which  makes  un- 
constitutional the  legislatures  of  most  of 
the  50  States,  finds  no  support  In  the  words 
of  the  Constitution,  In  any  prior  decision  of 
this  Court,  or  In  the  i75-year  political  his- 
tory of  our  Federal  Union.  •  •  •  The  rule 
announced  today  Is  at  odds  with  the  long- 
established  principles  of  constitutional  ad- 
judication under  the  equal -protection 
clause,  and  It  stifles  values  of  local  Indi- 
viduality and  Initiative  vital  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Federal  Union  which  It  was  the 
genius  of  our  Constitution  to  create." 

It  Is  interesting  to  note,  as  the  chamber 
newsletter  also  points  out,  that  in  outlawing 
the  so-called  little  Federal  plan  of  State 
legislatures  patterned  after  the  representa- 
tion In  Congress.  Justice  Warren  took  a 
view  quite  different  frcwn  that  he  expressed 
when  he  was  an  elected  representative  of  the 
people  and  was  serving  as  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  a  speech  on  October  29.  1948.  he 
said: 

"Many  California  counties  are  far  more 
Important  In  the  life  of  the  State  than  their 
population  bears  to  the  entire  population  of 
the  State.     It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 


never  been  in  favor  of  restricting  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  senate  to  a  strictly  popula- 
tion basis. 

"It  Is  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  of  otu-  country  gave  balanced 
representation  to  the  States  of  the  Union — 
equal  representation  in  one  House  and  pro- 
portionate representation  based  on  popula- 
tion in  the  other. 

Moves  have  been  made  to  upset  the  bal- 
anced representation  In  our  State,  even 
though  it  has  served  as  well  and  Is  strictly 
In  accord  with  American  tradition  and  the 
pattern  of  our  National  Government. 

"Our  State  has  made  almost  unbelievable 
progress  under  our  present  system  of  repre- 
sentation.    I   believe  we  should  keep  It." 

Here's  what  banning  of  the  "Federal  plan- 
means  In  ovu-  own  State;  Unless  action  Is 
taken  to  counteract  the  results  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  majority  decision.  It  will  mean 
that  Indiana's  10  largest  counties  can  elect 
a  majDriiy  of  the  representatives  In  both 
houses  of  the  general  assembly.  Representa- 
tives of  the  other  82  counties  (Including 
.Shelby  i  wo\;ld  constitute  a  minority  In  both 
houses 


A  Fine  Story  of  a  Great  Speech 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1964 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  reads  the  labor 
as  well  as  the  daily  press,  I  am  frequent- 
ly made  aware  of  the  excellent  reportor- 
ial  ability  of  some  labor  paper  reporters 
and  columnists. 

A  piece  written  a  week  or  so  ago  by 
Harry  Conn,  coeditor  of  Press  Associates. 
Inc.,  the  leading  labor  press  news  serv- 
ice, appears  to  me  to  be  the  finest  sum- 
mary that  I  have  yet  seen  of  an  historic 
9,000-word  speech  given  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Chairman  Patman,  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
on  August  3,  entitled  "The  A  B  C's  of 
America's  Money  System." 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not 
been  privileged  to  read  it,  I  am  pleased 
to  put  Mr.  Conn's  story  in  the  Record. 
How  Bakkers  Akk  Milking  U.S.  Trkasuky, 

Helping  To  Inflate  Ouk  National  Debt 
(By  Harry  Conn) 

Washington. — Representative  Wright 

Patman,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  Is  a  compact, 
soft-talking,  direct -action  Texan  who  has 
been  around  Congress  since  the  New  Deal 
days,  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  combat- 
ing powerful  moneyed  groups  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Today  he  is  chairman  of  the  powerful 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
head  of  a  subcommittee  which  has  been 
studying  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The 
subcommittee  has  come  up  with  a  series  of 
recommendations  for  taking  the  control  of 
money  out  of  the  hands  of  the  bankers  and 
placing  it  In  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

In  a  major  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
the  other  day,  Patman  unleashed  some  fac- 
tual dynamite  which  is  stlU  reverberating  In 
the  marble  halls  of  our  banking  Institutions. 

He  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  the 
American  people  will  pay  $75  billion  In 
gross    Interest    charges   this   year. 

"These  charges  are  so  high,"  Patman  said, 
"that  if   the  trend   continues  the  day  may 
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wwD  arrive  wh«n  It  will  be  true  that  America 
cannot  afford  to  spend  the  money  needed 
for  ita  schoolB,  for  city  and  rural  area  re- 
newal, for  maaa  transit,  for  recreation  or 
reclamation  and  for  old  age  or  veterans' 
pensions   and   medical   afislstance." 

Patman  put  It  bluntly:  "The  more  we  pay 
the  money  lenders  the  leas  we  have  to  spend 
for  our  national  well-being  " 

"The  more  we  are  taxed  by  the  money 
lenders,  the  leas  chance  to  Increase  our  eco- 
nomic growth  rate.  Unemployment  will  In- 
crease. Business — both  manufacturing  and 
retail — Is  handicapped  by  high  Interest 
charges  which  they  must  Inevitably  pass  on 
to  the  general  public." 

Patman  pointed  out  that  a  small  group  of 
bankers,  working  vrtth  the  banker-controlled 
Federal  Reserve  "have  upped  Interest 
charges  on  Government  securities  since  the 
Roosevelt-Truman  era  and  thus  forced  the 
American  people  to  add  $40  billion  unneces- 
sarily to  the  public  debt. 

The  Texan  pointed  out  that  "If  we  had 
maintained  the  Interest  rates  In  effect  prior 
to  the  Elsenhower  regime,  the  carrying 
charges  on  our  national  debt  would  be  $6 
billion  Instead  of  $11  billion  a  year  and 
the  debt  Itself  would  be  $270  billion  rather 
than  $310  bUUon." 

Yet  those  who  moan  the  loudest  aboiit 
the  national  debt — Including  Barrt  Gold- 
water  and  his  followers — never  say  a  word 
about  this  great  force  at  work  upplng  this 
debt. 

Patman  noted  that  a  one-quarter  of  1- 
percent  Increase  In  the  rate  of  Interest  on 
the  national  debt  costs  the  taxpayers  ap- 
proximately $800  million  a  year. 

On  the  question  of  home  ownership,  he 
recalled  that  "a  national  farm  organiza- 
tion estimated  that  home  mortgages  during 
the  ijerlod  1953-63  have  cost  honaeowners 
$8  billion  more  than  they  would  have  had 
to  pay  if  the  rates  had  been  held  to  the  pre- 
Elsenhower  regime  Interest  rates. 

"This  $6  bullion  Is  enough  to  cover  the 
capital  costs  of  between  half  a  million  and 
a  million  new  houses  for  middle  and  lower 
income  families." 

Patmaw  said  that  the  Federal  Reserve  holds 
In  its  New  York  vaults  $34  billion  in  Govern- 
ment bonds  and  that  the  taxi>ayers  are  pay- 
ing over  $1  billion  a  year  In  Interest  on  tbeee 
securltlee. 

"The  Fed  spends  as  much  of  this  $1  billion 
as  It  wants  to  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  In- 
cluding $80,000  worth  of  annual  dues  to  the 
American  Bankers  Association." 

Employees  of  the  Fed,  Patman  charges, 
8X)end  this  $1  billion  any  way  they  want  to. 
Some  take  special  courses  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense;   parties  are  given,  trips  taken. 

"You  see,"  says  Patman.  "the  Fed  doesn't 
have  to  go  to  the  Oongress  for  an  annual 
appropriation  since  It  contends  that  It  Is  In- 
dependent. What  It  does  not  spend  of  the 
$1  billion  It  retvu-ns  to  the  U.S.  Treasury." 

Another  "gimmick"  mentioned  by  the  Con- 
gressman he  calls  the  "tax  and  loan  account 
boniis." 

"Hardly  known  to  the  general  public."  he 
said.  "Is  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Treasury  is 
subsidizing  banks  every  day  of  the  year. 
Bankers — most  of  them  are  conservative  and 
Republican — like  Ed  Nellan,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
head  of  the  National  Bank  of  Delaware  In  the 
Duchy  of  DuPont — generally  oppose  all  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  except,  of  course,  the  ones 
they  receive.  The  tax  and  loan  account  Is 
one  ot  the  bankers'  principal  subsidies. 

"When  Federal  Income  tax  is  deducted  from 
your  salary,  the  check  Is  made  out  to  the 
Internal  Revenue.  Ths  check  la  returned  to 
the  boss's  bank,  but  the  money  remains  right 
there  in  a  tax  and  loan  account;  it  is  not 
sent  Immediately  to  the  Treasury  Department 
although,  eventually.  It  will  be  called  for  by 
the  Government." 
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Patman  said  that  last  year  $6  J  bUUon  were 
held  by  banks  In  this  account  throughout  the 
Nation.  At  4.6  percent,  this  cost  the  tax- 
payers another  $313  mllhon  annually. 

The  majority  of  the  Patman  subcommittee 
has  proposed  a  whole  series  of  reforms  to 
reduce  the  power  of  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
to  place  It  back  under  the  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  rather  than  the  bankers. 

At  the  same  time,  Patman  would  stop  the 
free  and  easy  milking  of  the  Federal  Treasury 
by  the  bankers. 

This  would  ease  the  danger  of  recessions  or 
depressions,  Patman  feels,  since  he  believes 
that  tight  money  policies  of  the  bankers  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  contributed  to  the  last 
three  depressions — all  before  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administration. 


Hoover's   90th 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11,  1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  pay  my  respects  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover,  31st  President  of  the  United 
States  and  one  of  the  great  men  of  our 
time  whose  talents  and  energies  through- 
out his  life  have  been  devoted  to  public 
service  and  the  needs  of  his  fellow  man. 
We  are  mindful  of  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  his  fruitful  and  honored  career 
and  the  esteem  in  which  he  Is  held 
throughout  the  world,  and  pay  him  the 
honor  he  so  richly  deserves. 

Congratulations.  Mr.  Hoover,  on  your 
90th  birthday,  and  all  good  wishes. 

An  article  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
follows : 

Hoovni's   90th 

On  his  80th  birthday,  10  years  ago  today, 
Herbert  C.  Hoover.  31st  President  of  the 
United  States,  expressed  "undlmmed"  confi- 
dence In  his  country.  "This  confidence  Is 
that  with  advancing  knowledge,  toll  will 
grow  less  exacting."  he  said;  "that  fear, 
hatred,  pain,  and  tears  may  subside;  that  the 
regenerating  sun  of  creative  ability  and  re- 
ligious devotion  will  refresh  each  morning 
the  strength   and   progress  of   my  country." 

At  the  Republican  National  Convention 
this  year,  the  first  for  a  long  time  that  Mr. 
Hoover  was  unable  to  attend.  Senator  EvxErrr 
DntKSKN  read  a  message  from  Mr.  Hoover 
which  again  expressed  the  high  hopes  and 
principles  which  the  Nation's  senior  ex- 
Presldent  has  ably  advanced.  Once  more. 
Hoover  called  his  countrjrmen  to  devotion  to 
peace,  supremacy  of  men  over  government, 
fiscal  responsibility,  a  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy, human  values,  and  "binding  together 
the  forces  of  freemen."  The  man  who  sent 
that  mesasge  has  put  a  long  and  dlstln- 
gvilshed  Ufe  behind  his  words. 

Yesterday.  In  the  "Just  Browsing  '  column 
on  this  page,  we  reprinted  a  passage  from 
the  concluding  volume  of  "An  American 
Epic,"  Hoover's  own  account  of  this  coim- 
try's  leadership  (and  his)  In  the  prevenUon 
and  relief  of  famine.  He  had  his  first  ex- 
perience In  this  kind  of  work  as  long  ago  as 
1900,  when  he  distributed  relief  suppU^  to 
Chinese  refugees  in  the  Boxer  Rebellion.  To- 
day, we  briefly  review  where  the  succeeding 
decades  found  him  in  his  distinguished  ca- 
reer. 

In  1894.  when  he  was  20.  Hoover  was  a 
student  at  Leland  Stanford  University.  By 
1904  he  Wits  a  conspicuously  and  successful 


engineer,  with  business  Interests  that  m-ew 
to  such  proportions  that  175,000  persona  were 
employed  by  companies  oC  which  he  was  ex 
ecutlve  engineer.  In  1914,  he  was  dlrectlne 
the  American  Relief  Committee,  asslstiM 
Americans  stranded  In  Europe  by  war,  and 
the  next  year  he  beaded  the  Commission  for 
Relief  in  Belgiiun.  By  1924,  the  American  Re- 
lief Administration  which  he  had  directed 
had  aided  300  million  people,  for  the  most 
part  in  central  and  eastern  Europe;  and  Mr 
Hoover  was  In  mldcareer  as  a  successful 
.Secretary  of  Commerce  under  Presidents 
Harding  and  Coolldge. 

In  his  fifties,  Mr.  Hoover  suffered  the  acci- 
dent of  being  the  President  on  whom  the 
great  depression  broke.  By  the  time  he  was 
60.  he  had  t>orne  with  dignity  and  courage 
a  heavy  burden  of  unscrupulous  political  at- 
tack and  undeserved  unpopularity.  The  long 
Roosevelt  era  was  then  still  young,  an  era 
In  which  Hoover's  capacity  for  public  service 
was  pointedly  Ignored.  Recalled  to  Govern- 
ment by  President  Truman,  In  his  seventies. 
Hoover  achieved  greatly  In  both  foresUlllng 
famine  following  World  War  II  (as  recounted 
on  this  page  yesterday)  and  In  accomplishing 
a  partial  raUonallzaUon  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment (as  head  of  the  Commission  on  Re- 
organization of  the  ExecuUve  Branch  of  the 
Government) . 

Hoover  In  his  eighties  had  been  productive 
In  many  ways.  He  had  directed  the  affairs  of 
such  undertakings  as  the  Hoover  Institution 
on  War.  Revolution,  and  Peace  at  his  alma 
mater.  He  wrote  widely  read  books,  and  his 
counsel  as  an  elder  statesman  was  eargerly 
sought.  Now  he  enters  his  nineties,  enjoying 
the  well-earned  esteem  and  affection  of  his 
countrymen  and  of  countless  j^ersons  abroad, 
united  In  graUtude  for  his  service*  to  man- 
kind and  in  best  wishes  for  nuuiy  happy  re- 
turn.s  of  the  day. 


In  accord- 


Congress  Versns  the  Courts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11.  1964 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  newspapers,  from  metropolitan  cen- 
ters, have  questioned  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  delay  the  reapportionment 
of  State  legislatures.  In  accordance  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  several  decisions, 
the  last  of  which  were  handed  down  on 
June  15,  1964.  A  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial of  August  6,  1964.  entitled  "Con- 
gress vs.  the  Courts,"  charges  that  Sena- 
tor Dirksen's  bill  to  delay  the  reappor- 
tionment of  State  legislative  districts 
"raises  grave  questions  of  the  division  of 
authority  between  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches."  Moreover,  the  Times 
editorial  charges  the  Congress  with  not 
giving  proper  deliberation  to  the  pro- 
posal, and  with  attempting  to  railroad 
the  bill  through  the  Congress. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  joined  Sena- 
tor DiRKSEN  in  Introducing  such  legisla- 
tion, as  did  more  than  a  score  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Answering  the  charges  In  the  edi- 
torial, Morris  D.  Forkosch,  chairman. 
Department  of  Public  Law,  Brooklyn 
Law  School,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Thnes  on  August  6,  1964.  Profes- 
sor Forkosch  stresses  the  fact  that  Con- 


gress does  have  the  power, 
ance  with  the  Constitution  to  limit  cer- 
tain action  of  the  High  Court,  so  granted 
to  Congress  by  article  m  of  the  U.8. 
Constitution;  and  in  accordance  with 
historical  precedent. 

Professor  Forkosch  points  out  that 
the  amendments  proposed  by  Congress 
duly  adopted,  may  overrule  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  as  was  the  csise  with  the 
11th  and  18th  amendments. 

Replying  to  the  charge  that  the  ap- 
portionment legislation  Is  not  receiving 
proper  deUberatlon.  Professor  Forkosch 
reminds  even  the  Times  that  we  need 
only  recall  the  speed  In  the  legislative 
process  in  which  our  12th.  17th.  20th.  and 
21st  amendments  to  the  U.8.  Constitu- 
tion were  adopted.  Professor  Forkosch's 
letter  follows: 
Congress  Veksus  thk  Courts:   Position  on 

DiRKsrw  Bn.L  Delating  Redistrictinc  Up- 

HEUJ 

To  the  Enrrom :  • 

Your  August  6  editorial  on  "Congress 
Versus  the  Courts"  flays  a  legally  dead  horse, 
albeit  the  politicking  aspect  makes  sense. 

You  write  that  Senator  Dirksen's  bUl  to 
delay  the  reapportionment  of  State  legisla- 
tive districts,  pursuant  to  the  Supreme 
Courts  decision,  raises  "grave  questions  of 
the  division  of  authority  between  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  branches,"  that  the  blU 
"ought  not  to  be  railro«uled  tlirough"  Con- 
gress, and  that  It  amounts  to  "legislative 
blackmail,  not  deliberation." 

Your  final  sentence  mentions,  however, 
that  the  reapportionment  "timetables  for 
change  fixed  by  Federal  Judges  In  many 
States  are  so  Immediate"  that  hostile  Con- 
gressmen feel  they  have  no  choice  but  "to  act 
with  (such]  Indecent  speed  before  adjourn- 
ment." 

First,  on  the  division  of  authority: 

There  are  Instances  too  numerous  to  list 
that  Congress  may  not  only  overrule  Judicial 
decisions  (and  this  is  found  especially  in  the 
area  of  interstate  commerce),  but  that  the 
Court  Invites  Congress  so  to  do. 

CONSTITTJTIONAL      AUTHORITT 

F\irthermore,  the  Constitution  divides 
the  Supreme  Court's  power  into  appellate 
and  original  Jurisdiction  and  article  III  gives 
to  Congress  the  ablUty  to  control  the  former. 
For  example.  In  1867  Congress  broadened  the 
Supreme  Court's  app'^Uate  Jurisdiction;  the 
following  year  McArdle's  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  came  up  on  appeal  under  this  broad- 
ened power  and  the  Court  assumed  Jurisdic- 
tion; In  early  March  at  1889  the  case  was 
argued  and  taken  under  advisement;  In  late 
March  Congress,  notwithstanding  the  Presi- 
dent's objections,  repealed  its  1867  legisla- 
tion and  the  Supreme  Court  thereupon  dis- 
missed the  appeal  for  lack  of  Jurisdiction. 

Additionally,  Congress  may  control  the 
High  Court  through  the  number  of  Justices 
sitting  thereon.  For  example,  In  1870  the 
Legal  Tender  Acts  were  Invalidated  by  a  4-to- 
3  decision;  the  same  day  President  Grant 
sent  two  nominations  to  the  Senate  to  fill 
vacancies  on  the  bench;  the  two  new  Justices 
combined  with  the  minority  to  overrule,  in 
1871,  the  earlier  decision  and  uphold  the 
law  (this  description  Is  simplified). 

Finally,  congressional ly  projKwed  amend- 
ments may  overrule  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
!i.s  witness  the  11th  and  16th  amendments, 
and  a  Civil  War  may  likewise  overrule  an- 
other decision,  as  with  the  Dred  Scott  case 
t.f    1857. 

LCCI8LATIVE     SeEE3> 

Second,  on  the  railroading  and  blackmaU 
n.spects:  There  are  many  Instances  of  speed 
in  the  legislative  process,  and  the  famous 
100  days  of  1933  are  still  fresh  in  our  minds. 
So,  too,  have  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 


tion been  speedily  proposed  and  adopted, 
e.g..  the  12th  (7  months),  the  ITtti  (12 
months),  the  19th  (16  months),  the  aoth 
(11  months),  the  aist  (10  months). 

In  1932  the  Norrt»-La  Ouanlla  Act  wlQi- 
drew  from  the  Federal  Judiciary  all  Jiirtsdlc- 
tlon  over  injunctions  in  labor  disputes  save 
as  these  otherwise  provided.  Since  then  Con- 
gress has  relaxed  these  barriers  In  certain 
Instances,  e.g..  the  Taft-Hartley  and  Lan- 
drum-Grlffln  Acts,  but  the  early  statute  Is 
still  effective. 

There  are  many  instances  where  "riders" 
have  been  attached  to  legislation  whereby 
congressional  desires  in  particular  instances 
have  been  thereby  effectuated. 

Regardless  of  the  policy  reasons  (on  which 
I  express  no  personal   view ) .  Congress  does 
not  deserve  to  be  castigated  as  you  do. 
MoRKis  D.  Forkosch, 
Chairman,    Department    o/    Public    Law 
Brooklyn  Law  School. 

Brooklyn,  August  6,  1964. 


"GOP  PUtfonn  Attecki  FDA"— AnalyiU 
by    Consnmer    Affairs    Writer    Sidney 

Margolias 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or    MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11,  1964 

Mrs.  SULLTVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1962  drug  control  law  was  one  of  the 
most  far  reaching  accomplishments  of 
Congress  in  the  field  of  consumer  protec- 
tion since  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  was  passed  in  1938.  The  need  for 
the  1962  law  became  increasingly  urgent 
as  new  antibiotics  were  developed,  as 
drugs  once  cleared  as  safe  for  general 
prescription  use  began  to  demonstrate 
unanticipated  side  effects,  and  as  court 
decisions  in  contested  cases  drilled  loop- 
holes into  the  1938  law's  provisions  on 
factory  inspection. 

Alter  we  enacted  the  Food  Additives 
Act  of  1958  and  the  Color  Additives  Act 
of  1960,  I  became  convinced  that  the 
piecemeal  process  of  amending  the  1938 
act  to  close  loopholes  and  to  strengthen 
outmoded  provisions  was  too  slow  and 
unnecessarily  fragmented.  Hence,  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  87th  Congress,  in 
1961,  I  introduced  the  first  omnibus  bill 
since  1938  to  tackle  all  of  the  problems 
involving  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  requiring  legislative  correction,  and 
to  do  it  in  one  single  bill. 

That  bill  was  H.R.  1235.  Out  of  it 
eventually  ctime  many  of  the  provisions 
finally  enacted  as  the  Drug  Control  Act 
of  1962.  particularly  tliose  dealing  with 
the  eflacacy  as  well  as  safety  of  new 
drugs,  use  of  common  names  on  trade- 
marked  drugs,  better  factory  inspection 
in  prescription  drug  manufacturing, 
withdrawal  from  the  market  of  drugs 
previously  cleared  as  safe  if  later  evi- 
dence raises  doubt  as  to  safety,  certifi- 
cation of  every  batch  of  every  antibiotic 
instead  of  just  the  five  in  existence  when 
the  1938  act  was  passed,  and  so  on. 
These  provisions  had  never  been  put  into 
legislative  form  until  I  introduced  HJl. 
1235  in  January  1961.    Subsequently,  in 


his  consumer  message  15  months  later,  In 
March  1962,  President  Kennedy  recom- 
mended passage  of  these  and  many  other 
proposals  I  had  introduced  In  HJl.  1235. 
Including  those  dealing  with  safety  of 
cosmetics,  control  of  ami^etaznines  void 
bartjiturates,  pretesting  of  therapeutic 
devices  for  safety  and  also  efficacy,  better 
labeling  of  foods,  of  drugs  and  of  cos- 
metics, and  other  consumer  protections. 

THALXDOMimC  KPISODE   CAVS    IMPmTS  FOR 
PASSAGX 

Hearings  were  conducted  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  in  June  1962  on  my  bill  and 
on  several  similar  bills  introduced  fol- 
lowing the  Presidential  consumer  mes- 
sage that  March.  The  late  Senator  Ke- 
fauver  worked  on  this  problem  in  the 
Senate.  However,  it  was  not  until  the 
revelations  about  Dr.  Frances  O.  Kel- 
sey's  fight  to  keep  thalidomide  off  the 
American  prescription  drug  market  that 
the  real  steam  was  generated  to  get  a 
safe  drugs  bill  enacted,  and  Senator  Ke- 
f  auver  and  Representative  Oam  Harkis, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  per- 
formed a  truly  brilUwit  legislative 
achievement  In  gToldlng  the  controversial 
bill  to  final  passage.  I  was  naturally 
delighted  to  support  the  Kefauver-Har- 
ris  bill,  which  contained  so  many  provi- 
sions originating  in  m^y  own  measure, 
HJt.  1235,  on  the  safety  of  prescription 
drugs. 

There  are  still  many  other  provisions 
of  H.R.  1235 — as  reintroduced  in  this 
Congress  under  the  same  number — 
which  remain  to  be  enacted  Into  law. 
Both  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
endorsed  the  major  features  of  tiiis  leg- 
islation. I  realiae  it  is  too  late  for  ac- 
tion in  this  Congress  on  the  cosmetics, 
"pep  pill"  and  barbiturate,  therapeutic 
devices,  factory  inspection,  labeling  and 
other  provisions  of  HJl.  1235.  but  I  in- 
tend to  continue  pressing  for  these  vital 
reforms  in  our  consumer  laws  xmtil  they, 
also,  are  enacted. 

ATTACKS   ON    1962    DRT7G   CONTROL    ACT 

In  the  meantime.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
disturbed  by  the  undercurrent  of  politi- 
cal and  lobby  activity  intended  to  weak- 
en the  1962  act  on  prescription  drugs 
before  it  has  had  a  chance  fully  to  go 
Into  operation. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  read  an  excellent  article  in  the 
weelcly  newspaper  of  the  Machinists 
Union,  by  Sidney  Margohus,  nationally 
syndicated  writer  on  consumer  issues, 
discussing  the  Republicsui  platform 
planks  on  issues  important  to  consum- 
ers, particularly  the  1962  Drug  Control 
Act. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  submit  for  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  the  article  by  Mr. 
Margolius  in  the  forthcoming  August  13 
issue  of  the  Machinist,  as  follows: 
GOP  Platform  Attacks  FDA 
(By  Sidney  Margolius) 

The  1964  Goldwater  Republican  platform 
contains  a  strong  attack  on  recent  advances 
in  consumCT  protection.  The  Goldwater  pol- 
icy program  specifically  threatens  the  con- 
sumer-defense efforts  of  a  number  of  Federal 
agencies  and  programs,  but  especially  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration's  new  rules 
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governing  labeling  and  advertising  of  drugs 
under  the  1962  Kefauver- Harris  Drug  Act. 

Whatever  protection  your  family  haa 
gained  from  the  new  drug  law,  in  the  form  of 
a  modeat  reduction  In  prices,  greater  reliabil- 
ity and  more  Informative  advertising  and 
labeling,  would  be  wiped  out  by  the  Repub- 
lican promise  to  put  an  end  "to  power 
grabbing  regulatory  actions,  such  as  the 
reach  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for 
Injunctive  powers  and  ceaseless  pressing  of 
the  White  House,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  dominate  consumer  decisions  In  the 
marketplace." 

The  Ooldwater  attack  on  consumer  pro- 
grams also  threatens  a  new  plan  for  con- 
sumer education  for  limited-Income  families 
new  being  developed  by  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson. 
President  Johnson's  consumer  adviser,  and 
a  committee  of  Government,  consumer,  labor, 
co-op.  and  business  representatives.  The 
budding  consumer-education  program  prom- 
ises to  be  helpful  to  responsible  businessmen 
as  well  as  to  low-Income  consumers,  since  a 
family  that  knows  how  to  handle  money  and 
avoid  the  more  flagrant  gouges.  Is  able  to  buy 
more. 

The  attack  on  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration is  especially  alarming,  since  Its  work 
involves  the  reliability  and  safety  of  the 
medicines  you  buy  for  your  family.  The  Ke- 
fauver  dr\ig  amendments  got  a  special  going- 
over  in  the  Republican  platform  committee's 
cloeed-door  discussions  which  preceded  the 
election  platform  criticism  of  the  FDA,  Drug 
Trade  News  reports. 

The  new  law  has  been  described  by  FDA 
Commissioner  George  F.  Larrick  as  "the  most 
comprehensive  modernization  of  the  na- 
tional drug  laws  in  a  generation."  The  late 
Senator  Kefauver's  exposure  of  the  exagger- 
ated price  tags  on  many  vital  medicines,  plus 
the  harmful  effects  of  such  Incompletely 
tested  drugs  as  thalidomide  and  trlpxu^nol. 
had  led  to  the  new  rules  despite  early  con- 
gressional opposition. 

The  new  regulations  already  have  proved 
helpful,  especially  If  you  and  your  doctor 
understand  how  to  use  them. 

They  require  that  drug  manufacturers 
miist  give  more  and  clearer  information  on 
labels  of  both  prescription  medicines  and 
household  drugs  sold  over  the  counter.  Most 
importantly,  labels  on  prescription  medicines 
must  state  the  generic  or  common  name  of 
a  drug  as  well  as  the  brand  name.  As  you 
know,  the  same  drug  sold  under  Its  generic 
name  often  costs  only  half  the  price  as  under 
brand  names,  and  in  some  cases,  as  little  as 
one-tenth. 

The  same  sharp  difference  in  price  occurs 
In  the  purchase  of  household  remedies.  For 
example,  a  preparation  for  symptomatic 
relief  of  sinus  congestion,  hay  fever,  and 
colds,  widely  bought  under  the  brand  name 
of  Corlcidin  "D"  tablets,  costs  »1.53  for  24 
tablets,  or  about  6%  cents  apiece.  Similar 
combinations  of  antihistamines,  aspirin,  and 
caiTeln.  sold  under  their  generic  names,  cost 
as  lltUe  as  11.34  per  100  tablets,  or  IVi  cents 
apiece.  The  money  saving  technique  for 
famlUes  Is  to  read  the  list  of  ingredients  on 
household  medicines  to  see  what  they  really 
contain 

At  the  same  time,  under  the  pressure  of 
criticism  of  the  prices  they  had  been  charg- 
ing for  medicines  they  control  through  pat- 
ents, the  leading  drug  manufacturers  have 
been  slowly  reducing  these  charges.  The 
reductions  had  been  especially  noticeable  on 
such  Important  drugs  as  tetracycline,  a  fre- 
quenUy-prescribed  antibiotic  When  the 
labor  and  oo-op  press  10  years  ago  first  called 
public  attention  to  the  unwarranted  high 
prices  of  these  drugs,  they  generally  cost  50 
cents  a  pill  or  capsule.  Now  the  retail  price 
of  the  brand-name  versions  more  usually  is 
30  to  40  cents  although  still  costing  about  25 
percent  more  than  tetracycline  under  its  own 
name  J . 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  also  has 
been  helpful  in  trimming  the  coet  of  vital 
medicines.  Recently  the  FTC  directed 
Charles  Pflzer  &  Co..  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers, to  stop  fixing  the  price  of  tetra- 
cycline. The  result  was  a  20  percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  wholesale  cost.  The  FTC  charged 
that  Pflzer's  patent  control  of  tetracycline 
was  based  on  misrepresentation,  and  the 
company  was  ordered  to  license  any  other 
drug  company  that  wants  to  manufacture 
the  drug  and  is  willing  to  pay  Pflzer  royalties 

The  regulations  governing  effectiveness  of 
new  drugs  also  have  been  improved.  Prior 
to  the  Kefauver-Harris  amendments,  the 
FDA  lacked  authority  to  prevent  the  market- 
ing of  new  drugs  which  may  have  been  safe, 
solely  on  the  ground  that  they  had  not  been 
shown  to  be  effective.  Now,  proof  of  effec- 
tiveness as  well  as  safety  must  be  supplied 
In  fact,  another  provision  of  the  drug  law 
which  becomes  effective  In  October,  requires 
the  FDA  to  review  the  effectiveness  of  even 
drugs  which  have  been  on  the  market  for  the 
past  25  years. 

Despite  the  Ooldwater  platform  attack  on 
the  FDA.  the  new  regulations  required  by  the 
drug  law  have  demonstrated  their  benefits  to 
American  families  and  to  doctors.  This  Is 
shown  by  the  number  of  letters  drug  manu- 
facturers have  sent  to  doctors  in  recent 
months  advising  them  of  previously-undis- 
closed contra-lndlcatlons  and  side  effects  of 
some  new  drugs,  plus  the  fact  that  some 
existing  drugs  recently  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  market,  such  as  Parnate.  Orabllex 
and  others. 
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A  Final  Tribate  to  Harold  C.  Woodward, 
Oatstandinf  American 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 


nxiNOis 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11.  1964 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent passing  on  August  4  of  Harold  C. 
Woodward,  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  brought  to  a  sudden 
and  tragic  end  a  most  useful  and  produc- 
tive life.  Commissioner  Woodward  was 
a  devoted  husband  and  father  as  well  as 
an  outstanding  member  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  a  public  ofiBclal  who  served 
his  community,  his  State,  and  his  Nation 
with  fldehty  and  Intelligence. 

Commissioner  Woodward,  or  as  he  was 
familiarly  know  as  "Chris"  or  "Woody." 
presented  a  life  which  can  be  an  example 
to  all  Americans.  Son  of  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Federal  court.  Commis- 
sioner Woodward  was  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1924  and  from 
the  Northwestern  University  Law  School 
In  1926.  "Woody"  was  a  member  of  the 
Fighting  mini  football  team  and  played 
fullback  on  the  team  which  included  the 
immortal  Red  Orange.  During  World 
War  n,  he  served  in  the  Army  Air  Corps, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  major  at  the  end  of 
hostilities  in  1945.  Mr.  Woodward  as  a 
lifelong  Republican  and  brought  strength 
to  the  party  organization  in  promoting 
those  principles  in  which  he  believed  and 
for  which  he  worked. 

Mr.  Woodward  was  a  successful  law- 
yer at  the  Chicago  and  Illinois  bar,  prac- 
ticing In  the  State  and  Federal  courts. 


He  became  a  hearing  examiner  with  th* 
Illinois  Commerce  Commission  in  1052 
where  he  served  with  distinction  unS 
1959.  at  which  time  he  was  appointed  u 
a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Co^ 
County.  He  returned  to  the  uiinoS 
Commerce  Commission  in  i960  where  he 
continued  as  a  hearing  examiner  until 
January  5,  1962,  when  the  late  President 
Kennedy  nominated  Mr.  Woodward  as  a 
Republican  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  All  an  unexpired  term 
ending  June  22,  1962.  Thereafter  on 
June  19.  1962,  President  Kennedy'  re- 
appointed him  to  a  full  5 -year  term 
which  would  not  have  expired  until  Jun*> 
22. 1967.  * 

While  some  disagreed  with  the  point 
of  view  which  Commissioner  Woodward 
brought  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, aU  respected  his  judgment  and  his 
decisions  and  recognized  his  faith  m  our 
constitutional  system,  the  vitality  of  our 
private  powg^  companies  and  our  great 
national  resources  in  the  form  of  public 
power. 

Conmiissioner  Woodward  was  an  un- 
assuming man  wbose  reputation  and 
high. position  did  not  affect  his  simple 
tastes  and  interest  in  his  home,  his  fam- 
ily, and  his  friends. 

Commissioner  Woodward  leaves  hia 
widow,  the  former  Mabel  Martin  of 
Riverside,  m.,  and  his  daughter.  Mrs. 
Ann  Kelly,  two  grandchildren,  and  three 
sisters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  there  are 
many  others  who  have  always  felt  a 
warm  affection  for  Woody.  In  behalf  of 
all  of  them,  I  wish  to  express  the  tender 
and  heartfelt  sympathy  which  swells  our 
hearts  auid  to  express  to  his  bereaved 
widow  and  daughter  as  well  as  other 
members  of  the  Woodward  family  our 
condolences. 


Impact  of  Foreifi  Aid  on  U.S.  Economy 

EX^TENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  T«E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11,  1964 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Lewis 
E.  Lloyd,  of  Midland,  Mich.,  head  of 
business  research  for  the  Dow  Chemical 
Co..  has  prepared  a  brief  but  powerful 
text  on  the  impact  of  the  foreign  hand- 
out program  on  our  economy. 

It  is  clear — 

Dr.  Lloyd  finds — 

that  we  cannot  afford  to  continue  our  mas- 
sive foreign  aid  program.  Our  taxpayers 
already  are  burdened  with  a  Oovemment 
debt  which  1b  about  1 100  billion  larger  than 
that  of  all  other  countries  of  the  free  world 
together.  If  we  continue  our  profligate  giv- 
ing. It  would  certainly  disrupt  the  VS.  econ- 
omy and  reault  In  the  meet  severe  setback 
our  economy  has  seen  since  the  1930'b. 

To  Dr.  Lloyd,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Loulsi&na  [Mr.  Passman! 
once  said : 

Dr.  Lloyd,  you  are  one  of  the  foremost  eco- 
nomists In  America  •  •  •  I  would  give  1  full 


year  of  my  congressional  salary  if  it  were 
possible  to  take  the  Members  of  Congress 
*  •  •  and  lodfr  the  door  and  let  them  listen 
to  you  for  2  hours  •  •  •  I  want  to  thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  coming 
here 

Following  is  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Uoyd.  on  behalf  of  the  Citizens  Foreign 
Aid  Committee,  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  July  31, 
1964: 

Statement  or  Dk,  Lewis  E  Lloyd,  on  Behalf" 
(IF  THE  CmzENS  Foreign  Aid  Committek 
Bf.kore  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. July  31.  1964 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mlitee.  I  am  Lewis  E.  Lloyd  of  Midland, 
Mlcli  I  am  economist  and  head  of  bu.slness 
resoiirch  for  the  Dow  Chemical  Co  I  appear 
tdday  not  in  my  business  capacity,  but  rather 
as  :i  professional  economist  and  a  private 
citizen  who  is  alarmed  at  the  U.S.  balance- 
of-payments  situation  and  Its  implications 
with  respect  to  foreign  aid.  Because  I  have 
given  special  attention  to  the  study  of  mone- 
tiiry  and  fiscal  problems,  the  Citizens  Foreign 
Aid  Committee  has  urged  me  to  analyze  these 
factors  for  this  committee.  It  Is  to  this 
iispect  of  foreign  aid  that  I  wish  to  direct 
my  remarks. 

The  advocates  of  massive  foreign  aid  are 
prcatly  Impressed  by  the  endless  wants  of 
man.  They  feel  a  compulsion  to  fill  as 
many  of  the  wants  around  the  world  as 
5)(38Sible.  In  their  zeal  to  do  great  good,  they 
forget  to  examine  all  the  consequences  of 
their  program.  They  fall  to  take  account  of 
the  natural  laws  of  economics  and  of  human 
nature,  which  preclude  success  In  meeting 
tlie  announced  objectives  of  this  giveaway 
prii^ram. 

There  will  not  be  time  today  to  discuss 
the  Inadequacy  and  the  weakness  of  the  pro- 
gram from  the  standpoint  of  the  recipient. 
How  that  government-to-governinent  gifts 
advance  Socialist  enterprUe  around  the 
world,  and  not  free  enterprise  which  made 
this  country  great.  How  that  education  and 
a  high  level  of  business  ethics  Is  a  prerequl- 
.siie  to  developing  a  viable,  Industrial  society. 
How  that  the  development  of  skills,  trans- 
portation, communications,  marketing,  bank- 
ing, and  many  other  complex  factors  require 
a  delicate  balance  in  a  growing  Industrial 
society.  How  that  a  proper  balance  between 
consumption.  savings  and  Investment, 
coupled  with  the  urge  for  constructive  risk 
taking,  must  exist  before  an  economy  can 
aspire  to  industrial  status.  How  that  the 
receiving  of  dole  builds  dependence,  not  self- 
rt'llance  and  Independence. 

Rather,  let  us  direct  our  attention  to  some 
of  the  consequences  for  the  United  States 
and  especially  to  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  and  Its  Implications.  In  October  of 
19G0  the  value  of  the  dollar  temporarily  lost 
lus  standing  in  the  world  market  when  the 
price  of  gold  on  the  London  exchange  went 
above  the  U.S.  gold  export  point  and  a  few 
days  later  reached  $41  an  ounce — more  than 
a  i7-percent  discount.  Since  that  time  the 
balance-of-payments  problem  and  the  health 
of  the  dollar  has  been  given  much  attention 
both  by  the  press  and  others.  In  the  past 
2  years,  periodic  meetings  of  the  heads  of 
the  Important  central  banks  of  Europe  and 
the  United  SUte  indicate  the  Importance 
wliTch  they  attach  to  this  problem. 
•  Some  have  blamed  the  whole  balance-of- 
payments  problem  on  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. Others  deny  this  and  Insist  that  for- 
eign aid  contributes  to  our  export,  and  hence, 
stimulates  our  economy.  Much  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject  has  been  super- 
ficial— based  on  emotion  rather  than  fact 
or  I'jgic.  In  order  to  discover  what  impact 
foreign  aid  has  on  the  balance  of  payments 
and  on  the  domestic  economy.  It  Is  necessary 


to  examine  the  fundamentals  of  the  economic 
exchange  process. 

THK    KXJNOMIC   DtCHAKGI   BQUATION 

In  a  dlvlslon-of-labor  society,  some  work- 
ers prcxluce  a  given  goods  or  service  and 
exchange  this  with  other  workers  for  the 
products  of  their  labor.  When  a  society  be- 
comes complex  and  industrialized,  barter  is 
Inadequate  to  bring  about  the  exchanges  of 
gcxxls  and  services,  and  so  money  Is  used  as 
a  tool  to  expedite  exchange. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  the  economic 
exchange  process  is  not  complete  with  the 
first  step  of  exchanging  gcxxls  for  money, 
but  only  after  the  second  step  of  exchanging 
the  money  for  another  economic  good.  If 
one  individual  or  group  of  individuals  ex- 
changes goods  or  services  for  money,  and 
retains  or  hoards  part  of  this  money— falling 
to  exchange  It  for  other  goods  and  services, 
then  an  Imbalance  results.  It  means  that 
others  have  production  for  which  there  Is 
no  market.  Conversely,  If  by  any  means  an 
Individual  or  a  nation  obtains  money  with- 
out having  supplied  some  goods  or  services 
for  It.  then  there  are  also  predictable  con- 
sequences from  this  type  of  Imbalance. 

In  this  basic  equation  of  economic  ex- 
change we  see  the  fundamentals  of  trade 
between  nations.  Basically,  a  nation  ex- 
changes goods  and  services  for  goods  and 
services;  and  normally,  money  is  used  to 
expedite  the  exchange.  If  the  export  and 
import  of  goods  and  services  does  not  bal- 
ance, then  money  will  flow  into  or  out  of 
the  country  and  there  are  economic  conse- 
quences from  this,  for  both  those  that  lose 
money  and  those  that  gain. 

THE   BALANCE-Or-PATMENTS   THREAT 

The  balance  of  payments  is  the  term  which 
is  used  to  Indicate  the  balance  or  lack  of 
balance  between  the  flow  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices between  nations.  The  balance  of  pay- 
ments, of  course,  shows  the  sum  of:  the 
net  of  our  foreign  trade;  the  net  of  exchange 
of  services  (shipping,  insurance,  tourism. 
etc  ) ;  the  net  on  capital  flow;  and  the  net 
on  gifts  ari*d  loans. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  the  inter- 
national marketplace  there  is  no  difference 
between  dollars  obtained  from  trade  and  dol- 
lars obtained  from  tourists  and  capital  flow 
or  from  gifts.  It  is  the  total  balance  of  pay- 
ments that  Indicates  our  economic  balance 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  negative 
balance  of  payments  merely  means  that  more 
dollars  are  leaving  this  country  than  are 
returning. 

I  need  not  remind  this  committee  of  the 
size  of  our  foreign  grants  and  aid;  how  that 
it  has  actually  Increased  in  recent  years 
instead  of  tapering  off.  and  in  total  has  now 
exceeded  $100  billion.  If  all  the  foreign  aid 
and  loan  dollars  were  spent  in  thU  country, 
there  might  still  be  serious  problems,  but 
they  would  not  directly  influence  our  balance 
of  payments.  This  Is  a  hypothetical  ques- 
tion, however,  because  these  dollars  have 
not  all  been  coming  back  to  buy  the  products 
of  our  labor.  The  fact  that  foreign  aid  has 
and  continues  to  add  to  our  negative  balance 
of  payments  Is  rea«)n  enough  for  drastic 
cuts  In  the  AID  program. 

The  serlotisness  of  the  problem  becomes 
evident  when  we  take  note  of  our  interna- 
tional balance  sheet.  Chart  1  [not  shown 
In  Record]  shows  the  balance  of  payments 
for  the  postwar  years.  Since  1949  there  has 
been  a  persistent  and  growing  negative  bal- 
ance, except  for  the  year  1957  when  the  Suez 
crisis  forced  Europe  to  buy  oU  from  the 
dollar  area.  In  recent  years  this  problem 
has  become  so  severe  that  the  Treasury  has 
employed  various  schemes  to  postpone  and 
stall  off  a  crisis.  These  transactions  make 
the  official  balance-of-payments  deficit  look 
smaller  than  it  really  is. 

In  chart  1  the  solid  line  shows  the  balance 
of  payments  as  usually  quoted;  the  dashed 
line  shows  the  negative  balance  on  current 


account.  The  difference  is  the  amount  of 
prepayment  of  debt  by  the  Germans  and 
French,  prepayment  by  the  Germans  for  pur- 
chase of  military  equipment,  and  the  U.S. 
borrowing  of  foreign  currencies.  Data  for 
the  last  half  of  1963  and  the  first  part  of 
1964  show  improvement.  The  administra- 
tion's request  lor  a  special  tax  on  foreign 
investment  had  a  marked,  one-shot  effect  on 
private  capital  flow  during  this  period,  and 
crop  shortages  in  Europe  and  the  U.S.S.R 
greatly  improved  agricultural  exports. 
[Charts  not  Included] 

This  sustained  and  growing  negative  bal- 
ance of  payments  has  resulted  in  loss  of  part 
of  our  gold  reserve  and  increased  foreign 
claims  against  our  gold.  Chso-t  2  shows  this 
data  for  the  postwar  years.  The  actual 
short-term  dollar  claims  which  foreigners 
hold  now  exceed  $26  billion.  The  net  figure 
Ls  obtained  by  subtracting  our  claims  against 
others  and  commitments  to  the  Monetary 
Fund. 

Chart  3  shows  the  amount  of  gold  we 
would  have  left  if  we  paid  off  all  the  foreign 
claims  outstanding,  and  also  shows  the 
amount  of  gold  which  Is  needed  to  meet  the 
25-percent  reserve  requirements  of  our  bank- 
ing law.  It  is  obvious  that  since  1960  we 
have  not  been  able  to  meet  our  foreign  com- 
mitments, even  If  we  had  disregarded  any 
gold  reserve  to  support  our  own  bank  credit. 
Clearly  we  are.  in  fact,  bankrupt  Insofar  as 
our  commitments  are  concerned. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  large  foreign 
claims  against  our  gold  supply,  we  find  our 
economic  destiny  now  in  the  hands  of  for- 
eigners. The  dollar  even  now  retains  its 
position  as  a  world  currency  only  because 
foreigners  have  not  yet  lost  confidence  in 
the  dollar  to  the  point  of  extensive  demands 
for  gold.  As  a  result,  we  are  not  a  free  agent 
in  many  of  our  policies — fcH-  example,  mone- 
tary policy.  Interest  rates  In  recent  times 
have  been  rigged  and  legislation  has  been 
requested  to  place  a  special  tax  on  foreign 
investments  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  out- 
flow of  capital  dollars  and  a  call  by  foreign- 
ers for  gold.  We  find  our  fiscal  p>olicy  also 
restricted.  Tax  and  budget  considerations 
must  be  tempered  by  the  possible  reaction  of 
foreigners. 

When  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services 
between  countries  falls  to  balance,  one  coun- 
try may  be  wUllng  to  hold  I  O  U's  against 
another  country  for  a  limited  period  of  time. 
In  the  end,  however,  the  money  commodity, 
gold,  is  the  only  tangible  way  that  the  ac- 
counts can  be  balanced.  NormaUy.  fcareign- 
ers  with  mounting  dollar  claims  would  pre- 
sent these  for  gold.  So  long  as  they  trust 
the  United  States  to  be  able  and  willing  in 
the  future  to  meet  its  obligations  to  supply 
gold  upon  request,  they  will  be  willing  to 
hold  the  dollar  claims  in  lieu  of  gold.  They 
have  some  special  incentives  not  to  ask  for 
gold.  Much  of  the  dollar  claims  are  held  in 
Treasury  notes  and  bills  which  pay  interest. 
When  the  claims  are  converted  to  gold,  there 
is  a  loss  of  this  Interest  plus  a  slight  charge 
for  safekeeping.  Moreover,  the  Industrial 
nations  of  Europe  who  hold  the  bulk  of 
these  dollar  claims  are  well  aware  that  were 
they  to  call  few  large  amounts  of  gold,  this 
would  precipitate  a  liquidity  crisis  with  dire 
consequences  for  the  whole  free  world.  Be- 
cause the  dollar  is  a  reserve  currency,  any 
crisis  would  disrupt  world  trade  and  pay- 
ments. 

STOPGAP  PALLIATIVES 

In  the  past  3  years,  many  stopgap  defen- 
sive actions  have  been  taken  to  minimize  the 
loss  of  gold. 

Some  of  these  actions  are  restrictions:  the 
amount  of  goods  which  a  tourist  can  bring 
back  duty  free,  special  taxation  on  foreign 
earnings  and  on  foreign  Investments,  re- 
newed emphasis  on  "Buy  American"  policy, 
and  direct  and  indirect  export  subsidies;  we 
have  urged  foreigners,  particularly  the  Ger- 
mans and  French,  to  prepay  installments  on 
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long-term  debt;  and  finally,  our  Treasury 
has  been  borrowing  foreign  currencies  in  an 
effort  to  minimize  the  gold  loss. 

These  stopgap  actions  have  bought  time, 
but  we  have  not  used  the  time  to  solve  the 
fundamental  problems  which  we  still  have 
to  face.  The  consequences  of  continuing  on 
the  collision  course  which  we  have  been  pur- 
suing will  be  disastrous.  The  maJCM-  part 
of  the  $26  billion  of  short-term  claims 
against  our  gold  has  been  used  by  foreign- 
ers to  support  their  monetary  systems  as 
though  these  dollar  claims  were,  in  fact, 
gold  After  all.  we  have  promised  to  redeem 
all  dollars  (foreign  held)  in  gold  whenever 
requested  to  do  so.  As  a  result  of  this,  both 
we  and  the  foreigners  are  extending  credit 
against  the  same  gold  supply  When  the 
day  of  reclconing  comes,  there  will  not  be 
enough  to  go  around.  The  $12  plus  billion 
required  for  our  25-percent  bank  reserves  and 
the  $26  billion  of  foreign  claims  adds  to  $38 
billion  of  commitments  against  our  gold  re- 
serve which  is  now  down  to  less  than  $15.5 
billion.  The  overextension  of  credit  is  al- 
ready topheavy  and  our  large  foreign  aid 
is  adding  to  it. 

The  negative  balance  of  payments  repre- 
sents dollars  which  do  not  come  back  to  the 
domestic  economy  to  buy  the  products  of 
our  labor.  Had  these  dollars  come  back,  we 
would  have  had  more  Jobs  in  this  country. 
In  fact,  the  balance  of  payments  is  the  best 
measure  of  overall  balance  between  the 
Jobe  gained  through  exports  and  the  Jobs 
loet  through  Imports. 

In  the  past  5  years  there  has  been  an 
average  outflow  of  about  $3.5  billion  per 
year  Had  these  dollars  come  back,  we 
would  have  had  about  a  million  and  a  half 
more  Jobs  in  this  country.  Recent  studies 
show  that  many  of  these  Jobs  are  In  the 
areas  now  having  excessive  unemployment 
and  poverty. 

Along  with  the  growing  unemployment, 
we  find  Industrial  stagnation.  The  indus- 
trial countries  of  the  free  world  are  grow- 
ing faster  than  we  are.  This  will  continue 
until  we  correct  the  basic  conditions  that 
lead  to  the  outflow  of  dollars. 

The  final  consequences  of  our  unsound 
international  economic  policies  will  be  a  re- 
pudiation of  the  dollar  In  world  markets. 
When  this  happens.  It  will  bring  economic 
depression  to  the  United  States  and  will 
cost  us  the  loss  of  our  world  leadership.  The 
situation  Is  serious.  It  la  growing  more  se- 
rious day  by  day.  and  the  stakes  are  so 
high  that  we  dare  no  longer  postpone  at- 
tacking the  fundamental  problem. 

FUNDAMENTALS    OT    THK    BALANCE-OF-PA  Y  MENTS 
PROBLEM 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  for  the  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problem.  The  first  is  this 
massive  giveaway  program  called  "foreign 
aid."  The  result  has  been  a  continuing 
transfer  of  dollars  out  of  the  country.  How- 
ever sound  the  program  of  rehabilitation  for 
Europe  and  Japan  was  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  that  Job  has  long  since  been  done  and 
we  can  no  longer  afford  this  dollar  drain 
even  if  the  resulU  were  good,  which  they  are 
not  The  general  Impression  Is  that  most  of 
our  foreign  aid  dollars  are  now  being  spent 
in  the  United  States.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
not  true  Official  reports  say  that  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  foreign  aid  expenditures 
for  commodities  are  spent  in  the  United 
.States  But,  in  fiscal  1963  only  $855  million 
was  spent  on  commodities  out  of  a  total 
foreign  grant*  and  loans  of  $5  17  billion. 
The  rest  was  spent  overseas  for  products. 
for  foreign  labor,  and  for  3.379  personnel 
stationed  overseas  to  administer  aid.  Thus. 
In  1963  something  more  like  78  percent  of 
grants  and  loans  were  spent  outside  the 
United  States  and  repre.srnied  a  dollar 
drain 

Recently,  new  aid  grunts  have  required 
that  the  dollars  be  used  to  purchase  U.S. 
commodities   where  possible.      The  point,   of 
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course.  Is  that  to  the  extent  aid  dollars  are 
spent  here,  they  do  not  contribute  to  the 
b&lance-of-payments  deficit.  It  has  been 
difficult,  however,  to  get  the  doUarB  spent 
here.  Some  of  them  are  used  to  buy  foreign 
services  and  the  rest  have  more  purchasing 
power  If  spent  overseas.  The  recipient  coun- 
tries resist  a  "Buy  American"  clause  because 
they  can  buy  desired  equipment  and  goods 
Cheaper  in  Europe  and  Japan.  Countries 
tend  to  fulfill  their  commitment  by  buying 
with  the  aid  dollars  the  products  they  needed 
from  us  anyway,  and  so  there  is  little  overall 
advantage  to  the  balance  of  payments 

It  Is  doubtful  that  we  will  be  able  to  get 
more  than  half  of  the  aid  dollars  spent  here 
The  real  reason  is  that  we  are  noncompeti- 
tive in  world  markets  The  combination  of 
our  overpriced  dollar  (which  makes  us  non- 
competitive) and  our  large  i;lvc-away  pro- 
gram Is  the  fundamental  reason  for  our 
balance-of-payments  problem  and  will  wreck 
the  dollar  If  continued.  The  fact  that  we  are 
noncompetitive  is  clearly  evident  to  anv  care- 
ful student,  as  Indicated  In  numerous  ways 

1  While  we  have  uuderutlUzatlon  of  both 
labor  and  plant  in  this  country — unemploy- 
ment and  overcapacity — European  and  Japa- 
nese producers  cannot  build  plants  fast 
enough  to  meet  their  demands  nor  find 
enough  workers  for  their  plants.  Growth 
rates  in  Europe  have  been  twice  that  of  ours, 
and  In  Japan  three  times. 

2.  The  character  of  our  trade  has  changed 
As  recenUy  as  1950  we  Imported  primarily 
raw  materials,  tropical  products,  and  prod- 
ucts, of  low  labor  content,  while  we  exported 
primarily  finished  manufactured  goods  of 
high  labor  content.  By  1980  this  had 
changed.  We  now  export  more  agricultural 
products,  raw  materials,  scrap  iron,  and 
products  of  low  labor  content,  and  Import 
mostly  finished  products  of  high  labor  con- 
tent— cameras,  typewriters,  radios.  TV's, 
watches,  automobiles,  and  scientific  Instru- 
ments, etc. 

3.  Even  our  trade  balance  Indicates  our 
lack  of  competitiveness.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  data  on  trade  shows  a  favorable 
balance,  with  exports  exceeding  imports  by 
$4  to  $5  billion  Included  In  the  export  data, 
however,  are  products  which  we  buy  with  our 
own  dollars  and  ship  overseas.  This,  of 
course,  is  that  part  of  the  foreign  aid  dollar 
which  is  spent  In  the  United  SUtes.  When 
we  subtract  out  the  shipments  to  military 
establishments,  the  agricultural  products 
under  Public  Law  480,  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts which  are  subsidized,  we  find  that  the 
export  surplus  vanishes. 

Chart  5  (not  included  In  Record)  shows 
U.S.  imports  and  our  exports  adjusted  to 
remove  those  which  are  bought  with  our  dol- 
lars or  subsldizeti.  Moreover,  the  Commerce 
Department  estimates  that  about  $213  billion 
of  the  remaining  exports  are  shipped  from 
American  companies  to  oversea  subsidies 
In  many  cases,  of  course,  these  are  not  com- 
petitive shipments  either 

And  finally,  we  count  out  Imports  on  a 
foreign  free  on  board  value,  whereas  other 
countries  count  their  foreign  trade  on  a  c.l  f 
(coet.  Insurance  and  freight  Included)  value 
Since  our  imports  arrive  on  foreign  bottoms. 
we  actually  pay  out  dollars  for  the  landed 
cost.  Were  we  to  count  our  Imports  on  a  c  If 
basis,  we  would  have  to  add  about  25  percent 
to  the  value  of  our  Imports.  Chart  6  (not 
Included  in  Record)  shows  the  imports  ad- 
Justed  upward  by  a  modest  15  percent  to  ad- 
Just  to  a  landed  cost  basis.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  even  otir  trade  balance  adjustetl 
to  a  competitive  basis  Is  unfavorable. 

4.  The  final  evidence  of  noncompetitlveness 
is,  of  course,  the  continuing  and  growing  neg- 
ative balance  of  payments.  If  we  were  fully 
competitive  In  world  markets,  the  dollars 
which  foreigners  obtain  by  whatever  means 
would  be  spent  In  this  country  for  our  prod- 
ucts and  our  foreign  accounts  would  show  a 
balance. 


We  became  noncompetitive  because  the  ex 
change    rate    between   the   dollar   and   other 
currencies    has    not    been    adjusted    to    tl^ 
changing  competlUve  picture.    After  the  war 
Europe   and   Japan   replaced   their   war-torn 
and  bombed-out  plants  by  modern,  new  au 
tomated    ones.      They   did    this    largely   with 
our  foreign  aid  dollars  and  with  a  great  deal 
of  technical  assistance  from  us     Consequent 
ly.   they  have  made  a  great  leap  forward  in 
productivity     Their  unions  did  not  demand 
that   this    productivity    Increase   be   matched 
by    wage    Increases,    and    thus,    the    products 
of    their   factories    became   more   competitive 
m  world  markets. 

During  World  War  II  and  in  subsequent 
years,  we  have  poured  more  than  $90  billion 
of  Inflationary  money  into  our  economy  As 
a  result  of  this  inflation  we  have  more  than 
one  worthless,  "printing  press"  dollar  for 
every  ^(jod  one.  After  the  war  when  ronsumer 
goods  became  available,  there  were  two 
dollars  coming  to  the  marketplace  to  buy  a 
dollars  worth  of  goods.  Since  the  market 
could  not  tell  the  good  dollar  from  the  bad 
dollar,  the  price  of  goods  was  bid  up  until 
a  dollar's  worth  of  goods  was  selling  at  $2— 
In  fact  a  lltUe  more.  t>ecause  the  dollar  is 
now  worth  only  about  45  cents. 

The  price  of  labor  went  up  with,  in  fact 
a  little  faster  than,  the  price  of  goods,  and 
as  a  result,  today  American  workers  and 
American  factories  are  no  longer  competi- 
tive in  world  markets. 

When  foreigners  exchange  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  us  for  our  dollars,  normally  they 
would  exchange  those  dollars  for  other  goods 
and  services  from  us.  Through  the  process 
of  Inflation  the  prlc«e  of  our  goods  and  serv- 
ices have  easentlally  doubled,  but  there  Is 
one  economic  good  which  Is  still  priced  at 
$35  an  ounce  where  It  was  fixed  In  1934 
Thus  today,  gold  is  the  cheapest  commodity 
we  offer  the  world.  It  Is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  foreigners  who  get  dollars 
prefer  to  keep  part  of  those  dollars  to  ex- 
change for  gold.  Of  course  as  we  have  seen, 
they  do  not  actually  have  to  exchange  them 
for  gold  as  long  as  the  world  has  confidence 
that  we  will  honor  our  obligation  to  furnish 
gold  upon  demand.  If  we  do  not  remove  this 
distortion  by  an  appropriate  adjustment  In 
the  exchange  rate,  we  will  be  forced  even- 
tually to  devalue  the  dollar. 

If  the  exchange  rate  were  adjusted  to  be 
realistic,  then  our  products  would  become 
competitive  in  world  markets  and  we  would 
earn  back  the  dollars  which  foreigners  ob- 
tain from  us  through  trade,  tourism  and 
capital  flow. 

BASIC    SOLUTION    TO    BALANCE-OF-PA  Y  MFNTS 
PROBLEM 

We  need  to  take  three  steps  to  attack  the 
biUance-of-payments  problem  at  Its  base 
First,  we  must  drastically  reduce  our  foreign 
aid  program  and  the  small  part  of  it  which 
might  be  continued  should  require  that  the 
dollars  be  spent  In  the  United  States  This 
would  at  least  Insure  that  there  were  no  ex- 
pcjrt  of  Jobs  through  our  foreign  aid  give- 
away program. 

The  Director  of  AID  is  trying  to  Increase 
the  fraction  of  foreign  aid  dollars  which  are 
spent  In  this  country  It  Is  generally  as- 
sumed that  If  all  the  aid  dollars  were  spent 
here,  then  there  would  be  no  Influence  on 
the  international  standing  of  the  dollar 
This  Is  a  mistaken  notion. 

When  AID  dollars  are  spent  here,  the  over- 
all transaction  consists  essentially  of  the 
Crovernment  buying  products  from  US  pro- 
ducers, paying  for  them  from  the  Treasury, 
and  shipping  them  overseas  If  the  Federal 
budget  were  balanced,  such  a  transaction 
would  consist  of  using  taxes  to  furnish  aid 
to  other  countries  It  would  reduce  our 
standard  of  living  by  an  equivalent  amount, 
but  it  would  not  endanger  our  monetary 
system. 
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We  do  not  and  have  not  had  a  balanced 
budget.  The  AID  dollars  add  to  our  deficit, 
^d  hence,  contribute  to  monetary  Inflation. 
II  we  continue  to  erode  the  value  of  tlie  dol- 
lar by  monetizing  debt.  It  Is  only  a  question 
of  time  before  foreigners  will  lose  confidence 
in  the  dollar  and  call  for  gold.  When  the 
fundamental  economics  Is  considered.  It  Is 
clear  that  we  cannot  afford  large  grants  of 
aid  whether  the  dollars  are  spent  here  or  not. 

We  need  to  put  an  end  to  Federal  deficits 
in  order  Jo  reassure  the  foreigners  that  we 
have  put  a  stop  to  monetary  Inflation  In  the 
United  States.  ThU  will  give  them  confi- 
dence that  we  will  be  able  to  avoid  devaluing 
the  dollar  and  lessen  their  likelihood  of 
calling  for  gold.  It  is  an  absolute  certainty 
that  if  we  continue  monetary  Inflation  in 
this  country,  sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  to 
devalue  the  dollar. 

Finally,  we  need  also  to  readjust  the  ex- 
change rate  of  the  dollar  as  between  the  cur- 
rencies of  the  major  Industrial  countries  of 
the  free  wbrld.  Prior  to  World  War  I,  ex- 
change ratee  were  set  in  an  exchange  market, 
much  like  a  grain  or  stock  market.  The  ex- 
change rate  between,  for  exan\ple.  the  United 
States  dollar  and  the  British  pound,  was  de- 
termined on  a  day-to-day  basis  by  the  supply 
and  demand  in  exchange  of  the  one  for  the 
other.  We  no  longer  permit  a  free  market 
to  set  the  exchange  rates.  They  are  set  by 
an  International  bureaucracy,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Pimd.  The  present  exchange 
rates  for  the  dollar  were  set  soon  after  World 
War  11,  before  anyone  could  foresee  the  large 
and  rapid  Increase  In  productivity  In  Europe 
and  Japan.  Because  of  this  and  divergent 
monetary  policies  here  and  overseas,  the 
present  exchange  rates  are  unrealistic  and 
overvalue  the  dollar. 

There  are  various  Indications  of  an  over- 
valued dollar.  The  continuing  large  deficit 
m  oiur  balance  of  pwiyments  is  one.  Studies 
have  been  made  which  attempt  to  determine 
the  extent  of  overvaluation.  In  studies  pre- 
pared for  the  Joint  Economic  Corrmilttee  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  J.  Vanek  expressed  the 
belief  that  "the  equilibrium  value  of  the 
dollar  Is  somewhere  near  15  percent  below  the 
actual  value."  >  On  this  basis  one  would  say 
that  the  dollar  Is  overvalued  by  18  percent. 
Houthakker  reported  studies  which  showed 
the  dollar,  as  of  March  1962,  to  be  overvalued 
relative  to  the  Relch-M.  by  22.2  percent  and 
about  25  percent  relatively  to  the  French 
franc  and  British  pound.' 

It  Is  clear  that  we  cannot  ailord  to  con- 
tinue our  massive  foreign  aid  program.  Our 
taxpayers  already  are  burdened  with  a  Gov- 
ernment debt  which  Is  about  $100  billion 
larger  than  that  of  all  the  other  countries 
of  the  free  world  together.  If  we  continue 
our  profligate  giving,  we  shall  hasten  If  not 
actually  precipitate  a  world  liquidity  crisis. 
This  will  have  dire  consequence  both  for 
lus  and  the  free  world.  First  of  all.  it  would 
certainly  disrupt  the  U.S.  economy  and  re- 
sult in  the  most  severe  setback  our  econ- 
omy has  seen  since  the  1930'8.  This  v/ould 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  in  the  free-enterprise  system.  Other 
peoples  would  be  skeptical  of  an  economic 
tystem  plagued  with  such  difficult  problems 

In  the  postwar  years  the  dollar  has  be- 
c  inic  an  Important  reserve  currency.  In  a 
sense,    we  have  become   the   bankers  of  the 


world.  In  the  face  of  this  circumstance 
there  will  be  serious  consequences  If  re- 
spect for  the  dollar  Is  loet.  We  will  lose 
more  than  our  position  as  world  banker;  we 
will  forfeit  our  leadership,  politically  and 
Ideologically  as  well. 


Jan>slav  Vanek.  "Overvaluation  of  the 
I>)llar:  Causes.  Effects,  and  Remedies."  fac- 
tors affecting  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
Compilation  of  studies  pwepared  for  the 
.'Subcommittee  on  International  Exchange 
and  Payments  (Government  Printing  Office. 
;it62). 

-  H  S  Houthakker,  "Exchange  Rate  Adjust - 
tnciit"  factors  affecting  the  U.S.  balance  of 
i>  ivments.  Compilation  of  studies  prepared 
:  >r  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Ex- 
change and  Payments  (Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1962) . 


Perspective:  What  It  Means 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11, 1964 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  by  Mr.  Raymond  Moley 
api>eare<i  In  a  recent  number  of  News- 
week. The  article  Is  well  titled  "Per- 
spective." This  is  an  attribute  that  few 
politicians  have. 

Mr.  Moley  brings  the  recent  Repub- 
lican Convention  at  the  Cow  Palace  In 
San  Francisco  into  perspective  by  re- 
minding us  that  mudslinging  and  vili- 
flcatlon  are,  most  unfortunately,  among 
our  American  political  mores.  Nearly  all 
of  our  heroes  have  been  treated  to  both. 

Mr.  Moley  brings  out  very  clearly  the 
fact  that  the  average  politican  has  to 
personalize  everything  and  can  never 
look  at  the  broad  outlines  of  history  and 
philosophy  that  produce  the  Individual. 
Maybe  he  should  take  more  time  to  study. 
At  least,  let  us  remember,  no  matter  who 
the  candidate  is,  that  people  vote  with 
much  more  enthusiasm  against  someone 
or  something  than  for  either. 

The  article  follows : 

Perspective:    What   It  Means 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

San  Francisco — Observers  from  overseas, 
as  they  have  witnessed  our  noisy  and  seem- 
ingly disorderly  national  conventions,  have 
wondered  why,  with  this  method  of  select- 
ing candidates  for  the  Presidency,  we  have 
had,  with  the  exception  of  Britain,  the  moot 
stable  government  on  earth.  More  than  50 
years  ago  a  Russian,  Molsel  Ostrogorsltl, 
wrote  a  memorable  description  of  a  national 
convention.  He  said  that  when  you  leave 
the  convention  and  Inhale  the  clear  air  out- 
side, "when  you  carry  your  thoughts  back 
from  the  scene  which  you  have  Just  wit- 
nessed and  review  the  line  of  Presldente  you 
find  that  If  they  have  not  all  been  great 
men — far  from  It — they  were  all  honorable 
men."  And,  he  said,  you  cannot  help  repeat- 
ing an  old  American  saying  that  Ood  takes 
care  of  little  children  and  the  United  States. 
(Oetrogorskl's  long-neglected  classic  "De- 
mocracy and  the  Organization  of  Political 
Parties"  has  been  brought  out  this  month 
In  an  Anchor  Books  paperback  edition.) 

At  any  convention,  and  especially  In  this 
one.  there  Is  a  deep  meaning  beneath  all 
the  insincerities  and  diversions,  for  the  des- 
tiny of  a  party  and  even  the  future  of  the 
Nation's  course  may  lie  with  the  beleaguered 
and  badgered  delegates.  Here  In  San  Fran- 
cisco there  was  clearly  registered  a  nation- 
wide Republican  conviction  which  has  been 
In  the  making  since  Governor  Dewey  wrested 
the  nomination  from  Senator  Taft  In  1948 
and  later,  in  1952,  when  Dewey,  Lodge,  et  al. 
once  more  blasted  the  Ohio  Senator's  am- 
bitions. 

LONG   BEGINNING 

A  protest  against  this  domination  of  the 
Republican  Party  by  liberal  Republicans  of 
the  East  and  Northeast  has  grown  greater 
and  greater  during  the  Elsenhower  years  and 


since  As  I  made  clear  In  this  space  two 
weeks  ago,  it  has  been  most  notable  in  those 
areas  where  there  has  been  the  most  marked 
growth  m  population.  In  Industrial  develop- 
ment, and  In  real  wealth — In  the  Southeast, 
the  Mountain  States,  and  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  It  Is  no  mere  coincidence  that  It  was 
the  delegates  from  those  areas  who  domi- 
nated the  convention  and  preferred  Gold- 
wateb  as  the  candidate. 

But  this  protest,  which  has  grown  Into  a 
veritable  j>arty  revolution,  had  its  begin- 
nings well  before  Goldwater  entered  the 
Senate  and  years  before  he  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidential  nomination.  His 
part  In  this  change  has  been  In  Innumerable 
speeches  over  the  country  and  In  his  articu- 
lation of  the  principles  in  which  these  dis- 
sidents believe. 

Since  It  Is  always  easier  to  attack  a  fal- 
lible Individual  than  powerful  natural 
changes,  former  caretakers  of  Republican- 
ism have  centered  their  attack  upon  Gold- 
WATEE  personally.  I  have  not  in  my  time 
witnessed  such  billingsgate,  misrepresenta- 
tions, and  Irrational  fury  except  In  the  early 
1930's  when  FX>Jl.  challenged  the  custodians 
of  the  Democratic  Party. 

TIME  FOR   REASSESSMENT 

In  1932.  as  now,  the  supjaorterB  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  were  called,  by  supix»ed- 
ly  responsible  people,  cranks,  know-nothings, 
and  extremists.  The  word  "crackpot"  came 
Into  currency  then  because  of  Its  use  by  a 
Roosevelt  rival. 

The  wholesale  vilification  of  Goldwateb 
supporters  Is  much  more  serlotis  than  the 
atrtacks  upon  the  man  himself.  For  Gold- 
water  can  afford  to  Ignore  personal  attacks. 
But  to  charge  that  these  delegates  and  the 
j)eople  back  home  who  selected  them  are 
unfit  to  exercise  their  choice  of  a  presi- 
dential candidate  Is  an  unforgivable  affront. 

There  is  time  now  for  those  people  who 
have  been  shaping  opinion  to  reassess  the 
fundamental  changes  which  brought  Gold- 
water  to  the  top.  There  Is  time,  too,  for 
thoughtful  reconsideration  by  the  majcrt- 
television  and  radio  networks  of  the  sort 
of  thing  which  they  have  chosen  to  desig- 
nate as  news.  They  are  privileged  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  reach  a  na- 
tionwide audience.  Countless  Americans  al- 
ready consider  them  to  be  spokesmen  for  a 
fractional  and  prejudiced  sector  of  Amer- 
ican opinion.  Freedom  of  the  press  Is  to  be 
used,  not  abused. 

To  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  the 
antl-Goldwater  tirade,  I  commend  what 
Emerson  said  to  a  woman  reformer  a  cen- 
tury ago.  She  sighed:  "I  accept  the  uni- 
verse "     Emerson  answered:   "You'd  better." 


Rushville,  Ind.,  Editorial  on  Censorship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  11,  1964 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
21,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
House  bill  319.  dealing  with  obscene  mat- 
ter in  the  mails.  The  bill  is  now  being 
considered  by  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

The  Rushville.  Ind..  Daily  Telegram 
for  August  5  editorialized  on  the  bill, 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  passage 
of  this  measure  would  be  a  dubious  ap- 
proach to  the  problem. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Censorship    and    Mail 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  haa 
passed  a  bill  that  wovild  make  heads  ot  house- 
holdB  Judge  and  Jury  of  senders  of  mall 
alleged  to  be  "morally  offensive."  The  bill 
would  allow  any  person  receiving  any  mall 
he  regards  morally  offensive  to  notify  the 
postmaster  general  that  he  wants  future 
unsolicited  mailings  stopped. 

The  postmaster  general  would  notify  the 
sender,  and  after  30  days  the  notice  would 
take  effect.  If  the  mailings  continued,  the 
postmaster  generaJ  would  turn  the  matter 
over  to  the  attorney  general,  who  would 
seek  a  court  order  banning  further  mailings. 
If  they  stlU  continued,  the  sender  would  be 
subject  to  contempt  of  court  proceedings. 

It  already  Is  a  Federal  offense  to  send  por- 
nographic material  through  the  mail.  And 
the  recipient  has  another  defense.  He  may 
simply  refuse  the  mall. 

The  conBtltutlonallty  of  this  proposed  law 
already  has  been  questioned  by  the  Post 
Office  and  Justice  Departments.  Under  the 
proposed  law,  by  request  of  a  householder, 
the  courts  can  order  the  sender  to  stop  and 
confront  him  with  a  contempt  charge  if  he 
doesn't  comply.  All  this  without  any  trial, 
save  the  Judgment  and  decision  of  the  re- 
cipient. 

The  proposed  law  Is  a  form  of  censorship 
that  skirts  constitutional  protections. 


Commonsense  ApportionmeDt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or    ENDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  Harvey,  Ind.,  Muncie  Star 
of  August  9.  1964: 

Commonsense  Apportionment 

Senator  EvBarrr  Dirkskn,  of  Illinois,  has 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  a  carefully  worded 
bill  which  would  give  State  legislatures  4 
years  of  breathing  time  on  the  Supreme 
Court's  mandate  that  both  houses  of  all  leg- 
islatures must  be  apportioned  on  a  strict 
population  basis. 

One  special  merit  of  the  Dlrksen  projxjsal 
is  that  it  would  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
a  delay  without  in  any  way  undermining 
the  argument  that  the  Federal  courts  have 
no  business  telling  State  legislatures  how 
to  apportion  themselves.  The  Dirksen  bill 
does  not  include  any  language  which  sug- 
gests afflrmation  of  Federal  court  Jurlsdic- 
It  simply  provides  an  automatic  stay 


tlon. 


of  legislative  apportionment  suits  when  re- 
quested. 

It  is  Important  to  avoid  acknowledgment 
of  Federal  Jurisdiction  in  any  congressional 
act  aimed  at  relieving  the  situation,  and 
especially  In  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  provide  permanent  relief. 
There  Is  now  no  foundation  in  the  Constitu- 
tion or  the  laws  for  Federal  court  authority 
to  rule  on  the  legality  of  the  composition  of 
a  State  leglslattire.  The  only  basis  for  court 
Btdts  Is  the  Supreme  Court's  own  peculiar  In- 
terpretation of  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary. 


against  underestimating  the  Intentions  ami 
the  capabilities  of  the  enemy.  The  worat 
handicap  In  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  has 
been  a  refusal  to  face  and  come  to  grips  with 


The  court's  assumption  of  this  Jurisdiction 
Is  a  usurpation  of  power  which  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  give  to  any  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.    What  Is  needed  in  answer 

Is   an   action    which  spells  out   the   speclflc      the  size  of   the   problem.     Let's   n"ot"reiU'"f 
point  that  control  over  the  composition  of      that  mistake  In  the  Congo, 
their  legislatures  is  a  reserved  power  of  the  , 

States.     The  most  surely  effective  way  to  do  rr  s  no  fish  stort 

this  Is  by  constitutional  amendment.  We  would  have  missed  It  if  Congressman 

It   should    not    be   an   amendment   which      Roudebush    hadn't    let    ua    know    about   it 
speclffes  any  basis  on  which  a  legislature  may      ^^\  '^^  House  did  pass  a  "medicare  "  bill  at 


be  apportioned,  or  any  method  of  approving 
or  carrying  out  apportionment.  It  should  be 
an  amendment  which  simply  says  that  there 
Is  no  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  the  composi- 
tion or  apportionment  of  State  legislatures. 

Delay  of  court  actions  In  reapportionment 
suits  is  vital  to  allow  time  to  deal  with  the 
situation  through  the  relatively  slow  process 
of  constitutional  amendment.  If  an  ade- 
quate amendment  Is  proposed  and  submitted 
to  the  States,  and  if  the  necessary  majority 
should  fall  to  ratify  it.  so  be  it.  The  Federal 
courts  could  proceed  with  the  business  of 
laying  down  rules  of  legislative  apportion- 
ment. But  in  that  case  the  States  them- 
selves would  have  consented  to  this  shift  in 
the  Federal-State  balance  of  power.  The 
argument  that  It  is  a  u.surpatlon  of  power 
would  no  longer  he  F>er8uasive. 

Meanwhile  such  a  delay  as  provided  In  the 
Dlrksen  bill  would  prevent  a  chaotic  reallne- 
ment  of  legislatures. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  this 
would  allow  rural  domination  of  legislatures 
to  continue  until  these  same  legislatures 
have  a  chance  to  vote  ratification  of  the 
amendment  and  thus  achieve  self-perpetua- 
tion. This  Ifi  a  valid  objection.  But  it  can 
be  met  quite  easily. 

In  proposing  a  constitutional  amendment. 
Congrees  can  specify  that  ratification  be  by 
referendum  Instead  of  by  the  legislatures. 
This  was  done  in  the  repeal  of  the  prohibi- 
tion amendment.  The  question  would  then 
be  directly  in  the  liands  of  the  people,  and 
surely  no  one  can  argue  the  priority  of 
that. 

MEANWHfLE,     BACK     IN     THE    CONGO 

While  most  eyes  are  focused  on  the  situa- 
tion in  southeast  Asia,  the  risk  of  a  similar 
involvement  of  US  forces  Is  rapidly  develop- 
ing m  the  Congo. 

Rebel  forces,  described  In  the  news  dis- 
patches as  "Communist  backed,"  are  throw- 
ing a  serious  challenge  against  the  Central 
Government  of  the  Congo.  The  Communist- 
backed  forces  are  organized  and  armed,  ap- 
parently a.s  well  as  the  Government  troops, 
perhaps  better.  They  are  engaged  in  a 
systematic  campaign  to  .seize  territory  by 
overcoming  and  driving  back  the  Govern- 
ment forces. 

What  Involves  the  United  States  Ls  the 
presence  of  a  military  mission  in  the  capac- 
ity of  advisor  and  trainer  to  the  Congolese 
Army.  Tliat  Is  precisely  the  capacity  of  the 
U.S.  military  mission  In  South  'Vietnam. 
By  the  last  report  we  saw.  the  U.S.  force  in 
the  Congo  was  very  small,  no  more  than  100 
Officers  and  men.  But  they  are  in  US.  mili- 
tary uniform:  they  are  an  official  presence 
of  the  US.  Government  and  the  U  S.  Armed 
Forces. 

The  Congolese  Army  is  a  p>oorIy  trained, 
uncertainly  disciplined,  motley  aggregation. 
What  morale  It  once  possessed  has  been 
largely  shattered  by  a  long  period  of  Inef- 
fectual native  government  and  arbitrary 
domination  by  the  United  Nations  "peace- 
keeping "  mission. 

With  such  an  army,  and  a  tiny  group  of 
U.S.  advisers.  Premier  Molse  Tshombe  is  at- 
tempting to  establish  order  and  govern- 
mental control  in  the  Congo.  In  order  to  do 
It,  he  has  to  fight  a  war  against  enemies 
agitated  and  supported  by  the  Communists. 

It  Is  most  Important  that  U.S.  officials  rec- 
ognize at  the  outset  that  it  Is  war  with  which 
they  have  to  deal  In  the  Congo.  It  is  most 
Important   that   every   precaution   be    taken 


this  session. 

This  bill,  which  would  cost  us  Uixpayera 
$1,824,200  A  year,  hands  out  free  medical 
care  to  fishing  boat  owners.  The  free-spend- 
ing House  majority  claims  that  fishing  la  a 
"hazardous"  occupation  and  therefore  fish- 
ing boat  owners  ought  to  get  their  medical 
care  at  taxpayers'  expense. 

If  Congress  decides  that  everybody  in  a 
hazardous  occupation  ought  to  get  medical 
care  at  taxpayers'  expense  we  can  foresee  a 
lot  of  additional  $1,624,200  bills  coming  up 
when  the  farm  lobby,  the  miners'  lobby,  the 
Hon  tamers'  lobby,  and  the  war  correspond- 
ent's lobby  get  busy. 

Mr.  ROTJDEBTJSH  voted  against  the  bill,  of 
course.  But  we  can  all  be  sure  that  if  thla 
next  election  doesn't  produce  a  lot  of  new 
Congressmen  dedicated  to  stopping  this  sort 
of  ridiculous  spending,  we  are  going  to  be 
In  for  a  lot  more  of  the  same. 


The  Private  Sector  and  the  Public  Sector: 
Which  It  Which  and  Why 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or    VIRCTNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1964 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  Invite  the  attention  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  public  to  two  lectures  by 
Dr.  William  H.  Peterson,  and  for  this 
reason,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
an  abstract  of  them  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

Dr.  P«terson  Is  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  New  York  University.  His  lec- 
tures were  entitled  "The  Private  Sector 
and  the  Public  Sector:  Which  Is  Which 
and  Why." 

The  lectures  were  given  before  the 
American  Whig-Cllosophlc  Society,  of 
Princeton  University,  on  April  23  and 
25.  1963.  They  have  been  published  by 
the  Intercollegiate  Society  of  Individuals, 
Inc..  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ab.stract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Private  Sector  and  the  Public  Sector 

Which   Is  Which  and  Wht 
(By    William    H.    Peterson,    profesaor   of   eco- 
nomics  at   New   York   University) 

(Two  lectures  given  to  the  American  Whlg- 
Clirvsophlc  Society  of  Princeton  University 
on  April  23  and  25,  1963  ) 

Definitions  are  hazardous,  warned  Samuel 
Johnson,  that  classical  lexicographer;  but 
they  clarify  positions  marvelously.  Hence, 
ensues  this  pedantic  essay  on  a  couple  of 
lon^-wlnded  definitions  with  some  elabora- 
tions and  asides.  Simply,  I  wish  to  define 
the  private  sector  and  the  public  sector,  in 
that  order. 

But  first  let  me  preface  thla  little  dis- 
cussion with  a  whodunit  question.  Now, 
I'm  not  a  would-be  Alfred  Hitchcock  or  Ian 
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Fleming  among  economists,  but  to  under- 
stand the  private  sector  of  the  American 
economy  It  la  necessary  to  understand  who 
really  la  In  economic  oommand.  Who  Is — 
to  use  tbe  late  Bronx  {x>lltlcai  boes  Ed 
Flynn'a  phraae — the  Boss?  la  It,  for  all  Ita 
regulatory  control  over  business,  for  all  Its 
battlee  with  big  steel,  the  White  House?  la 
It  tbe  Induatxlal  tycoon  In  hla  oak-paneled 
office  managing  men,  money,  and  machines? 
Or,  la  It  a  latx>r  chief  shutting  down  an  en- 
tire Industry  In  an  effort  to  Improve  the 
terms  of  a  labor  agreement? 

To  crystallize  the  problem,  let  me  now 
pose  the  whodunit  question:  Who  killed  the 
Iceman? 

The  answer,  to  give  a  clue,  lies  In  the  word 
"competition."  Competition  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  private  sector.  It  is  the  creative  proc- 
ess, unique  In  a  free  society,  by  which  con- 
Bumer  choices  are  transformed  Into  produc- 
tive action.   I.e.,   Into   goods   and   services. 

Comi>etltlon  is  a  rather  good  synonym  for 
capitalism.  And  whatever  else  ccwnpetltlon 
la,  it  is  certainly  not  what  the  Communists 
and  other  extreme  critics  say  It  la.  It  is  not, 
in  other  words,  dog  eat  dog.  It  la  not  Jtingle 
law.  It  la  not  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 
It  la  not,  to  uae  the  phrase  In  the  Communist 
manifesto,  "naked,  shameless,  direct,  brutal 
exploitation." 

Indeed,  hnre  the  Marxista  themselves  seem 
to  be  inadvertently  describing  their  own 
system,  for  only  communism  fits  their  per- 
verted definition  of  competition.  And,  by 
design,  communism  la  the  absence  of  com- 
petition, for  aa  Lenin  noted  in  his  "State 
and  Revolution. "  under  coouniuilsm  the 
whole  of  society  becomes  "one  office  and  one 
factory,  with  equal  work  and  equal  pay," 
the  entire  economy  to  be  organized  like  the 
postal  system.  In  other  words,  no  competi- 
tion. 

Now,  under  capitalism  if  competition  la  ao 
brutal,  why  la  it  that  we  have  achieved  the 
highest  standard  of  living  and  the  freest 
aoclety  the  world  haa  ever  seen?  And  why 
la  It  that  the  Ruaalan  workers  queue  up  for 
meat  and  butter,  the  Chinese  flee  to  Hong 
Kong  (when  they  can)  to  eecape  Commu- 
nist famines,  Castro's  Cuba  ratlona  food  and 
medicine,  and  the  Eaat  Oerman  Oovemment 
erects  a  wall  between  East  and  West  Berlin? 

Perhapa  Illustrative  of  the  confualon  over 
the  problem  of  conununlsm  versus  capltallam 
la  a  wartime  meeting  between  General  Kl- 
aenhower  and  Marshal  Zhukov.  Then  the 
two  military  giants  got  to  talking  about,  of 
all  things,  philosophy.  As  General  Elsen- 
hower related  the  incident  to  a  Presidential 
press  conference  some  doeen  years  afterward, 
Marshall  Zhukov  chlded  the  general  over  the 
self-serving  nature  of  capitalism.  Zhukov 
told  hla  American  counterpart  that  commu- 
nism called  on  men  to  serve  the  common 
welfare — the  public  Interest — whereas,  clear- 
ly, capltallam  catered  to  man's  lust  for 
profits — to  human  greed.  Zhukov  summed 
up  by  saying  that  communism  Is  based  on 
pure  Idealism,  capitalism  on  crass  material- 
ism. 

The  mioet  remarkable  fact  about  this  brief 
encounter  was  Mr.  Elaenhower'a  confession 
that  he  'waa  hard  put  to  refute  Marshal 
Zhukov — that  the  Russian  marshal  certainly 
had  a  point.  Now,  if  such  a  sincere  and  able 
leader  as  Mr.  Elsenhower  could  not  quite 
meet  Zhukov  on  this  Intellectual  battle- 
ground, little  wonder  that  our  times  are 
genuinely  confused — that  the  argument  over 
the  public  sector  versus  the  private  sector 
Is  muddled,  perhaps  hopelessly  so,  even  If  the 
dl.stinctlon  between  communism  and  capl- 
tiillsm  Is  not  the  same  as  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  public  sector  and  the  private 
sector. 

At  any  rate,  I,  as  a  Monday-momlng  quar- 
trrback.  say  Marshal  Zhukov  Is  quite  Incor- 
rect In  his  position.  The  true  Jungle  law 
lies  not  In  capitalism  but  rather  In  com- 
munism.   Communism  la  based  on  a  status 


society,  on  force — coercion — while  capitalism 
la  based  on  a  contractual  society,  on  vol- 
untarism, on  freedom.  Capitalism  sees  man 
as  a  person,  an  individual;  communism  seea 
man  en  masse,  man  In  the  collective.  Man, 
under  the  hegemony  and  philosophy  of  com- 
munism. Is  but  matter,  a  social  buUdlng 
block,  although,  interestingly,  not  much 
building  seems  to  get  done. 

The  essence  of  capitalism  is  summed  up,  I 
believe,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
phrase  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  Each  individtial  Is  free  to  pur- 
sue his  happiness  as  he  views  hla  personal 
happiness,  providing  only  that  he  Is  respon- 
sible, that  he  does  not  rescwt  to  coercion  or 
violence.  Communism,  on  the  other  hand, 
denies  freedom,  denies  private  property  and 
hence  competition,  permitting  men  to  pur- 
sue their  own  happiness — provided  their  pur- 
suit happens  to  coincide  with  the  current 
Pive-Year  Plan.  Mobility  of  factors  and  free- 
dom of  choice  are  out;  ImmobUity  and  coer- 
cion axe  in.  Communism  Is  perhaps  best 
summed  up  the  ocerclon-loaded  Marxist- 
Leninist  phrase,  "Prom  each  according  to  his 
ability;  to  each  aoc«^llng  to  his  need." 
which  would  make,  by  the  way,  an  excellent 
label  on  United  States  and  Canadian  emer- 
gency wheat  shipments  to  the  collective- 
rich,    food-poor    Communists. 

Need,  of  cotirse,  Is  universal;  It  Is  no  re- 
specter of  economic  systems.  The  key  ques- 
tion Is,  howevw.  Who  determines  need?  Or 
In  Hayek's  famous  question  on  planning: 
"Who  plans  for  whom?"  In  capitalism,  man 
plans  for  himself;  in  communlBm,  the  State 
plans  for  him.  If  there  Is  anything  that 
communism  and  the  welfare  state  have  In 
common  It  la  this:  Need  Is  determined  by  tbe 
state.  But  how  can  the  state  possibly  define 
tbe  needs  of  millions  of  individuals  as  Indi- 
viduals? Need  Is,  after  all,  so  personal,  so 
Individually  and  beautifully  elastic,  for  many 
BO  ethereal,  for  many  so  unique  that  It  la 
quite  Impossible,  for  example,  for  Wash- 
ington to  tell  us  at  what  age  Johnny  should 
have  his  teeth  straightened,  or  where  Aunt 
Jane  should  spend  her  summer  vacation — 
In  the  mountains  or  at  the  seashore.  Or 
how  much  plumbing  or  how  many  rooms 
we  need,  or  what  we  should  read,  and  so  on. 

It  was  Adam  Smith  who  pointed  out  that 
private  enterprises  and  private  individuals 
are  in  effect  public  enterprises  and  public 
servants.  If  the  father  of  modern  economics 
Is  right,  then  we  ought  to  cast  out  any 
twisted  definition  of  profits  as  being  equated 
to  human  greed.  Smith  reminded  us  that  in 
the  pursuit  of  profit — as  we  must  ctssume 
btislnessmen  are  engaged  in — the  p»t)ducer 
must  advance  the  well-being — that  la,  the 
profit — of  the  consimner,  the  buyers,  his  cus- 
tomers, or  he  will  see  his  sales  dwindle,  see 
his  business  and,  more  Importantly,  his  own 
profits  shrink.  Profits  must  be  mutual  for 
both  buyer  and  seller,  producer  and  con- 
sumer, or  else  profits  become  losses.  This 
Is  true  social  control,  true  self-government, 
private  government.  The  producer  must,  in 
other  words,  cater  to  society  or  see  bis  ac- 
countants switch  from  black  Ink  to  red. 
Smith  called  this  competitive  process  of  serv- 
ing others  the  invisible  hand  and,  however 
much  derided  by  some  economists  and  social 
commentators,  the  invisible  hand  worka  pre- 
cisely aa  Smith  aaid  it  would:  Private  enter- 
prise means  public  welfare. 

So  why  nationalize  private  enterprises  a 
la  Lenin,  Stalin,  Mao,  and  Fidel?  Our  cor- 
porations, under  private  ownership,  are  al- 
ready In  a  sense  nationalized  far  more  ef- 
fectively than  under  State  ownership.  Un- 
der private  ownership  they  are  under  the 
democratic  discipline  of  profit  and  loes,  with 
aU  the  enormous  incentive  to  give  more  or 
less.  Under  state  ownership,  they  are  under 
the  undemocratic  discipline  of  the  state,  re- 
leased from  profit  and  loss,  released  from  the 
rule  of  the  sovereign  constimer,  released  from 
the  incentive  to  cut  costs,  eliminate  waste, 
and  upgrade  quality.     As  Professor  Parkin- 


son has  Just  envmciated  in  his  third  law 
given  to  the  world:  Nationalized  industry 
tends  toward  bankruptcy. 

To  be  sure,  the  market  society  Is  not  with- 
out its  hardships.  Competition  seems,  at 
times,  harsh,  even  cruel,  and  intervention- 
ists say  we  can  ease  the  seenUng  cruelty  with 
subsidies  and  other  insulations  from  com- 
petition. 8o  submarginal  and  marginal 
farmers  are  "saved"  through  a  farm  pro- 
gram; small  businessmen  are  "protected"  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration;  the  glass 
and  carpet  Industriea  are  shored  up  against 
foreign  competition  with  tariffs;  and  so  on. 
This  saving  of  the  competitive  order  from 
itself  may  look  plausible.  Witness  the 
hardship  of  the  Ma  and  Pa  motels  being  done 
In  at  the  hands  of  the  Howard  Johnsons  and 
Holiday  Inns.  The  long  trip  ends  today  at 
the  landscaped  motel,  with  Its  28  delicious 
Ice  cream  flavors,  attracting  motorists  past 
the  sleepy,  rundown  Ma  and  Pa  motels. 
Similarly  the  evU  6up>ermarkets  do  in  the 
small  grocers  through  lower  prices.  Worse, 
competition  must  lead,  zntist  It  not?  to 
monopoly.  And  so,  obviously,  we  need  a 
Robinson -Patman  law  to  curb  the  vicious 
chalnstores  from  their  predatory  activities 
of  giving  the  consumer  more  for  less. 

But  who  is  really  doing  in  the  Ma  and  Pa 
motel  and  the  comer  grocer? 

This  retvuns  to  us  the  whodunit  question 
of  "Who  killed  the  iceman?"  I  submit  that 
Howard  Johnson  and  the  A.  &  P.  are  not  the 
cxnes  who  are  eliminating  the  less  efficient. 
The  eliminator  la  somebody  else.  He  la  aome- 
one  mightier  than  Andrew  Carnegie,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Cyrus  McCormlck,  Henry  Pord, 
and  Jean  Paul  Getty  put  together.  He  la  the 
same  person  who  killed  the  iceman,  who  la 
wiping  out  the  Ma  and  Pa  motels.  He  is 
that  capricious,  fllckle,  all-powerful  dicta- 
tor— you.  the  consumer. 

You  hold,  democratically,  in  concert  with 
other  consumers,  the  power  of  economic  life 
and  death  over  all  firms,  big  and  small.  It 
was  grandfather  who,  in  effect,  destroyed 
the  buggy  whip  manufacturer  when  he 
bought  a  model  T.  It  was  the  consmner  who 
made  General  Motors  big,  who  put  the  Stutz 
Bearcat  and  the  Stanley  Steamer  out  of  busi- 
ness. It  was  grandmother  or  mother  who 
shifted  from  an  icebox  to  a  mechanical  re- 
frigerator and  thereby  froze  out — euphemis- 
tically. In  an  economic  sense  only,  killed — the 
iceman.  To  paraphrase  Sugene  O'Neill, 
nowadays  the  Iceman  oometh  not.  Tills  la 
economic  democracy  in  action;  this  la  the 
private  sector  at  work. 

The  consumer  even  figures  In  the  farm 
and  unemployment  problems.  What  hap- 
pens when  the  constuner  buys  rayon  Instead 
of  price-supported  cotton?  What  happens 
when  tlxe  consumer  buys  foreign  residual 
fuel  oil  fc»-  p>ower  Instead  of  domestic  coal? 
A  comparison  may  be  drawn  between  sur- 
plus wheat  and  surpltia  labor.  Why  are  peo- 
ple xinemployed  in  the  free  labor  market? 
Especially,  if  the  free  market  is  so  "auto- 
matic" why  should  there  be  unemployment, 
i.e.,  s\irplus  labor?  The  answer  Is,  of  course, 
that  the  labor  market  is  not  quite  free. 
Wage  rates  are  kept  inflexibly  high  by  labor 
laws  and  minimum  wage  laws — "sticky"  is 
the  econc»nlst's  term — and  we  have  a  similar 
situation  in  the  artiflclally  high  prices  main- 
tained for  18  or  so  subsidized  and  controlled 
farm  crops  showing  surpluses.  There  are,  by 
way  of  contrast,  some  230  commercial  farm 
commodities  which  are  neither  subsidized  nor 
controlled  and  show  no  surpluses,  no  farm 
problem.  The  cure  for  unemployment,  then, 
lies  not  so  much  in  retraining  workers,  al- 
though this  would  likely  increase  their  em- 
ployability.  The  rear  cure  Ues  in  more  flexi- 
ble wages. 

Let's  see  how  this  works  out.  When  a  man 
goes  on  strike  for  higher  pay,  anyone  who 
would  be  willing  to  take  his  }ob  for  the 
going  wage  would  be  ordinarily  hired.  But 
this  is  Just  not  usually  done,  because  union 
power,  frcHn  the  picket  line  to  the  tmlon 
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shop     clause,     manLfe»ta     characteristics     of  The  dilemma  of  a  woefully  unatable  public 

monopoly.  Furthermore,  with  wage  rates  sector.  Brltlsh-etyle,  was  the  one  faced  by 
held  above  the  market  level  of  supply  and  our  Pounding  PaUiers.  Their  anaww  first 
demand,  much  like  supported  farm  prices,  the  In  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  then  in 
consumer  may  balk  at  the  price  of  a  pair  of      the  Oonatltutlon.  was  limited  government    a 

shoes  or  a  ton  of  coal.     The  ultimate  result  government    of    expressed    and    clearly    de- 

becomea    surplus    Inventories:    quite    a    few  limited  powers,  a  government  which  shared 

pairs  of  shoes  and  a  lot  of  coal  remaining  un-  sovereignty   with   the   States,   a   government 

sold,  along  with  unsold,  unused,  overpriced,  restricted   by  a   written  Constitution    a  trl- 

surplus  labor,   i.e  .  unemployment.     If  wage  partite  government  of  legislature    Judiciary 

rates  were  flexible,  at  times  lower,   and  they  and   executive,   a  government  of  checks  and 

would  only  have  to  be  slightly  lower  accord-  balances,  a  government  purposefully  designed 

Ing  to  a  1934  book  by  the  now  Senator  PAtri.  to  contain  the  public  sector  and  not  expand 

Douglas,    practically    all    surplus    labor  political  power— the  power  to  usurp  human 

would  be  absorbed  Into  the  active  labor  force,  liberty.                                                        »f  iiuumn 

To    quote    from    the    Douglas    work.     "The  I  stress  liberty  because  those  who  advocate 

Theory  of  Wages    :     If  wages  are  pu.shed  up  an  ever  larger  and  larger  public  sector  seem 

above  the  point  of  marginal  productivity,  the  Innocent  of  the  power  they  are  unleashlnK 

decrease  In  employment  would  normally  be  Listen   to  John   Kenneth  Galbralth    for  ex- 

from  three  to  four  times  as  great  as  the  In-  ample.,    expounding    in     his     -The  '  Affluent 

crease  In  hourly  rates."     Hence,  another  ex-  Society": 

ample    of    the    self-correcting    market,    and  "The    community    Is    affluent    In    privately 

frOTi  an  expert.  produced  goods.    It  Is  poor  In  public  service/ 

Public  sector  versus  private  sector.     Thus  The  obvious  soluthsn  Is  to  tax  the  former  and 

do  many  commentators  debate  this    'Issue."  provide  the  latter- by  making  private  goods 

All  too  frequently  such  a  debate  Is  set  along  more  expensive,  public  goods  are  made  more 

the  lines  of  opposition,  when  In  a  free  society  abundant  " 

the    public    sector    should    complement    the  Yet  in  1927  the  tax  and  other  governmental 

private  sector  with  frlcUon  between  the  two  revenue  take  of  the  net  national  product  by 

reduced  to  zero.     This  may  be  an  Ideal,  but  local.  State,  and  Federal  authorities  came  to 

clearly   a   public   sector— I.e  .    a    governmejit  but   13.8  percent,  and  In   1961   the  take  had 

sector— is    a    most   necessary    part   of    a    free  risen  to  34.4  percent,  and   today  It  Is  hlcher 

society— for  law  and  order,  for  the  protection  still. 

of   life,    liberty,    property,   for    national   de-  The  following  table  measures  the  growth 

fense.  for  sUndard  weights  and  measures,  and  of  the  public  sector  In  terms  of  the  tax  and 

for   other  specific  duties  spelled  out   In  the  other    governmental    revenue    take    by    Fed- 

U.S.  Constitution.  eral.  State,  and  local  authorities  as  a  percent 

Yet,  how  large  should  the  public  sector  be?  of  net  national  product. 
It  Ls  not  an  easy  question. 

We  know  that  Jefferson  argued.  "That  gov-  Governmental  revenues  1902-61 

ernment   la   best    that   governs    least."      And  ~" 
we   know   that   Thoreau  went  Jefferson   one 

better   when  he  said.  "That   Government  Is  y\»:H\  years 
best  that  governs  not  at  ail."     The  clear  In- 
ference  of  Thoreau's  statement   Is  that  an- 

archy    Is    the    best    of    all    possible    political 

worlds.     Yet  Thoreau.  who  at  the  time  had  JJJ^ 

been  Jailed  for  nonpayment  of  taxes  (he  did      \9^SS.\~.V. 

not  wish  to  flnancs  the  Mexicsji  War  or  the  l*i7---II""""""""""" 

extradition    of   runaway    slaves),    overstated      '^'^ 

the   case    for    limited   government.      For    no      }^ ~ • 

government  at  all  Is  anarchy;   It  U  chaos,  a  \'Hii.'""Ji77JL                  II' 

power   vacuum,   a  situation   in   which  some  IMB-IIIIIIIII—IIIIIIIIIII..! 

power,  from  within  or  without,  will  seize  con-  J*^ 

trol.     Government — the  public  sector — Is   a  {g^ 

necessity.     And  I  for  one   do  not  subscribe  l9a«ir"IIIII~"I"III"I 

to  the  notion  that  government  Is  a  necessary      1*0 IIIIII 

evil,  for  I  cannot  logically  equate  a  necessity  ^^^ 

with  an  evil.  . . _^_^  

Grant«d,     government     can     become     evil.  Source:  '' 3.  Burc:!!!  of  the  Tcnsus.  "MIstorlcjil  auni- 

Government  Is  powei^practically  always  the  I^^  ?f  ('.oyommontal  KinancM  in  ttip  I'nitM  Statps." 

most  powerful  forre  In  society.       And  Lord  '^^^^  ^  Ts^":^"  li;^.;'^urveT  of'  ^u^Te;7"I^,!,^^:^ 

Acton,   the   lay   19th-century   Catholic  phU-  November  1962.                         '         '^  urrem    iiiisin«B<, 

osopher,   certainly  had   an   accurate   under-  =„*  *vpn   fh«  Karo  cf„f.  ».         ,  »v.     ^ 

standing    of    man    when    he    wrote     "Power  ,    ^          ,       .!?      ^^^  statistics  of  the   heavy 

tends    tS    corrupt    and    ab^TluITp^wer   c^r-  '^f^."*   '"    '^*    "'^'^nclal    magnitude   c,f   the 

rupu  absolutef  •     The  problem  oTcontaln-  ^^^  So^',  ^:'ZrLtrtnZ^''tZ^. 

riuiToT srhfurfrr rjr^s^'ti^g^s:;?;  -:  srs -^-  rJ^^  >  -  -- 

is^therefore,  a  historic,  universal  L.d'ltemal  .^^  re^^r^TeTrlvarru.^lls^  '""""" 

Consider,    for    example,    the    pervasiveness 

But  how  to  control  the  power  of  the  state?  of  the  Federal  Income  tax  or  should  I  sav 
How  can  this  necessary  force  be  prevented  loophole,  mentality  in  our  day-to-day  lives 
from  turning  upon  Its  creators?  I  would  say  Thus,  coupled  to  the  common  modem  dUem- 
this:  Let  us  flrst  understand  the  power  of  mas  of  how  many  calories  and  where  do  I 
the  state.  The  state,  In  Its  ultimate  power,  park,  nowadays  Americans,  also,  have  to  con- 
l.s  the  policeman's  club  and  the  soldier's  rifle,  front  the  problem:  Is  It  deductible' 
It  U  a  legal  monopoly  of  force— the  only  Still,  taxation  is  but  one  part  of  state  In- 
legal  repository  of  force  In  society.  No  other  terventlon.  For  under  state  power  rents 
InstltxiUon— whether  the  church,  the  unl-  will  be  controlled,  coffee  burned  'co1*on 
verslty.  the  corporation,  the  fraternal  or-  propped,  foreign  competition  subsidized  the 
ganlzation— Is  so  empowered.  underdeveloped    world    aided    In    perpetuity. 

The  state,  with  its  monopoly  of  force.   Is  wages   raised    by   ttat,    taHffs   erected,    trade 

necessary  because  we  are  not  gods  but  mortal  made    fair,    currency    Inflated,    farmers    paid 

and  quite  fallible  men.     TTie  state  is  neces-  not  to  farm,   prices  fixed,  and   mergers  for- 

s.u-y  because  evil  and  good  coexUt  In  men.  bidden. 

Yet.    since    power   Is    a    corrupting    force,    it  Or  as  political  analyst  Samuel  Lubell  wrote 

follows  that  the  state  may  well   be  able  to  In  his  "The  Future  of  American  Politics": 

punish  the  evU  In  men  hut  be  quite  unable  "The  expansion  of  government  to  Its  pre«- 

to  cope  with  the  evil  and  quite  possible  In-  ent  scale  has  polltlcallzed  virtually  all  eoo- 

stabUlty  In  the  men  who  make  up  the  state,  nomic  life.    The  wages  being  paid  most  work- 
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era  today  are  political  wages,  reflecting  noiiti 
cal     prwBiures    rather    than     anythine    th  I 
might  be  considered  the  normal  working** 
supply  and  demand.     The  prices  farmenTr^ 
celve  are  political  prices.     The  proflt*  bu^" 
ness  Is  earning  are  political  profits     The  «a. 
Ings  pe<jple  hold  have  become  political  «»' 
Ings,    since    their    real    value    is    subject   fa^ 
abrupt   depreciation   by  political   declslons- 
To  sum  up,  the  public  sector  la  a  necessan, 
sector.      And   so,    too.    Is    the    private  ^to7 
Each  depends  on  the  other,  but  as  one  ex 
pands  at  a  faster  rate  of  growth,  the  othe^ 
necessarily     shrinks     in     proportion        The 
American  dilemma  seems  to  be  that  the  pub- 
lic sector  Is  expanding  rapidly  without  dla 
clpUne.  without  plan,  without  the  constraint 
necessary  to  preserve  the  private  sec-or   the 
.■sector  of  Individual  liberty. 


Total 
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r»'v^nii»> 

of  n»'t 
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national 

product 
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153.  un 
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Neil  C.  Hnriey,  Jr.,  CommenN  on  Execa- 
tive  SerTice  Coqis 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  imiAjrA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  TTNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  11.  1S64 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  Neil  C. 
Hurley,  Jr..  writes  a  weekly  column  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce  magaaine. 
"Interniiitlonal  Commerce."  It  is  one  of 
the  magazine's  most-read  featurea.  as  is 
indicated  by  a  cover  story  on  Mr.  Hurley 
in  the  current  issue. 

Mr.  Hurley,  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
National  Export  Expansion  Council,  de- 
voted his  space  In  the  magazine's  Issues 
of  July  27  and  August  3  to  discussion 
of  the  International  Executive  Service 
Corps.  This  new  venture  through  a  pri- 
vate nonprofit  corporation,  a  project 
with  which  I  am  prooid  bo  have  been 
identified  since  Its  inception,  gives  great 
promise  for  the  establishment  of  Ameri- 
can methods  and  know-how  In  needy 
areas  around  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Hur- 
ley's readable  articles  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  International  Commerce.  July  27, 
19641 

KXEt  UTTVE     CaRl»8     WotTLD     SERVE     WORLD     I.N- 
DUSTRKB 

(By  Nell  C.  Hurley.  Jr..  chairman.  National 
Export  Expansion  Council) 
The  White  House  rose  garden  blooms  color- 
fully with  91  varieties  of  flowers,  but  there 
la  nary  a  rose  bush.  Recently  in  these  fra- 
grant surroundings,  a  RocJcefeller  stood  be- 
hind the  lectern  that  carries  the  Presidential 
seal,  and  In  zestful.  Imaginative  language 
took  command  of  the  grounds,  warmly  ap- 
plauded by  President  Johnson. 

This  Rockefeller  was  David,  youngest 
brother  of  the  Governor  of  New  York  and  a 
dynamic  young  man.  In  moments  when  he 
Is  not  planning  twin  buildings  of  a  hundred 
stories  each  for  World  Trade  Centers  In  New 
York  or  working  out  problems  In  the  Virgin 
I.-^lands.  where  he  has  extensive  holdings,  or 
sitting  In  bis  office  ss  president  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  which  Is  the  Nation's  sec- 
ond largest,  he  la  dreaming  of  such  projects 
as  the  newly  formed  Tntematlonal  Executive 
Service  Corps,  popularly  known  In  Congress 
as  the  "paunch  corps." 
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It  was  in  this  latter  capacity  that  he  ap- 
peared on  the  manicured  grounds  ci  the 
^te  House.  The  day  blistered  with  hu- 
midity, high  enot»gh  to  bring  perspiration  to 
the  Lincoln  sta<tue.  President  Johnson  rug- 
geeted,  after  formalltlee,  that  the  meeting 
XaXe  place  In  the  Cabinet  room. 

The  surprise,  when  one  flrst  meets  Devld 
Rockefeller,  U  his  youthful  appearance.  He 
vas  49  that  day,  but  he  wears  years  easily 
»nd  pleasantly,  Uke  new  haberdashery. 

Rockefeller  is  whipping  tatematlonal  wa- 
ters fnto  a  souffle.  In  the  doing,  he  is  tack- 
ling a  handful  of  related  problems.  He  Is 
organizing  a  corps  of  able  executives,  fre- 
quently retired  and  lonesome  for  challenge, 
to  supply  companies  (not  countries)  the 
world  over  with  competent  and  capable  man- 
agerial men.  volunteers  all,  and  attack  the 
problem  of  making  a  Buccessful  enterprise. 
When  he  talks  about  it,  his  face  lights  up 
Uke  a  lantern. 

Rockefeller  Is  building  his  corpks  with  many 
of  the  Nation's  most  competent  men,  al- 
though a  permanent  president  and  other  offi- 
cers are  stUl  to  be  named.  Sol  Llnowltz. 
chairman  of  Xero«.  Is  cochalnnan.  Charles 
Jackson,  senior  vice  president  of  Time  and 
Life,  who  has  taken  so  many  leaves  of  ab- 
sence to  serve  this  country  that  Henry  Luce 
beUeves  he  naoonUghts  at  the  publishing 
office.  Is  chairman  of  the  boexd.  They  lead 
a  panel  of  30  board  mentbers. 

It  is  an  adult  Peace  Corpa.  except  that  while 
the  Agency  fo^  International  Development  Is 
supplying  funds,  the  directors  expect  shorUy 
to  be  a  private,  nonprofit  organization.  Re- 
quests for  asaUtance  have  oome  from  Costa 
Rica,  Jamaica.  BoUvla.  C<dombla.  Vietnam 
(Which  has  100  factories).  T\irkey,  and  Pak- 
istan. PlanU  requesting  technical  help  have 
ranged  from  furniture  manufacturers  to  food 
proceeaors. 

Now  listen  to  David  Rockefeller,  his  shirt 
collar  wilting  in  the  sauna-bath  atmosphere : 
•We  expect  mnuence  to  be  largely  with  me- 
dium and  small  plants.  These  are  targets. 
We  hope  1.000  men  wlU  be  abroad  for  3 
months  to  8  years,  but  do  not  ask  the  date. 
We  would  hope  In  3  years." 

Originally  the  Idea  came  from  Senator 
Vanc«  Haktkx.  of  Indiana.  David  Rocke- 
feller. 8ol  Llnowltz.  and  Charles  Jackson  are 
Implementing  It  with  the  vigor  and  enthusi- 
asm of  teenagers  the  night  before  tJhe  game 
with  Central  High. 

[From  tht  International  Commerce.  Aug.  3, 

1964] 
ExKTTrrmt  Srrs  Sights  on  Nothino-a-Wkkk 

Job 

(By  Nell  C.  Hurley,  Jr.,  chairman.  National 

Xzport  Expansion  OouncU) 

He  sat  at  a  UMe  In  Washington's  Madison 
Hotel  the  other  dooq  and  told  one  ctf  the 
most  dramatic  stories  of  the  year. 

Omer  Lunaford.  68.  has  worked  40  years 
with  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana,  and  Its 
marketing  subsidiary,  American  OU  Oo.  In 
these  years  Lunsford,  his  wife,  and  8  children 
moved  IS  times  to  new  homes. 

•I  was  a  troubleahooter,"  he  said.  "When- 
ever there  were  marketing  difficulties,  I  took 
off  like  the  Are  department  answering  an 
ulaoTn  at  the  local  depeirtment  store." 

Lunsford  taken  off  now  for  Panama  as  the 
first  of  three  representatives  of  the  newly 
formed  International  Exceptive  Service 
Corps. 

•'I  could  have  stayed  7  more  years  with 
Standard  Oil.  but  I  took  early  retirement. 
I  believe  In  this  thing.  When  I  heard  about 
It.  I  wrote  David  Rockefeller  and  voltm- 
teered." 

Panama  has  requested  executive  assistance. 
Lunsford.  a  salty  man  with  the  Inquiring 
mind  otf  an  internal  revenue  agent  and  tixe 
followthrough  of  a  ward  committeeman, 
has  been  chosen. 

■"nils  new  private  enterpw-lae  p>rogram  of 
assistance   wlU   make   effective  contribution 


to  oar  ooontry  and  a  dramatic  way  to  In- 
crease trtendsiap.''  President  Botierto  Chiarl, 
at  Panama.  caMed  Rockefriler. 

Thus  one  oompetent  boaineM  executlv« 
brlnffi  about  a  hecnstttctiliig  of  relatlociahlpa 
wltti  one  at  a  huxtdred  ooontrles  to  which 
the  United  States  looks  for  two-way  trade. 

"We  will  not  Interfere  with  private  man- 
agement oonsultanta,"  Lunsford  says.  "Our 
business  is  with  smaU  and  medium-sized 
companies  having  difficulty  helping  them- 
selves. By  proving  our  worth,  we  establish 
confidence  among  larger  concerns  which  may, 
on  their  own,  wish  to  employ  services  of  prc^ 
fesslonals." 

In  F*anama  Lunsford  wUl  work  with  4  firms, 
including  an  aluminum  extrusion  plant  and 
a  brewery.  Uvlng  expenses  wUl  be  paid  by 
the  Corps,  which  will  put  the  arm  on  the  4 
businesses  to  recover  as  much  as  possible — 
and  even  more.  Beyond  expenses,  these 
funds  will  not  be  paid  to  Lunsford,  but  will 
be  used  to  finance  other  work  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  International  Executive  Service  Corps 
people  recognize  they  are  dealing  with  grown 
men  and  women  assustomed  to  reasonable 
U.S.  comfort.  Living  expenses  will  be  at 
American  levels. 

•  David  RockefeUer;  Sol  Llnowltz,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Xerox  Ccwp.;  C.  D.  Jackson, 
senior  vice  president  of  Time  and  Life,  and 
a  widely  developed  board  of  directors  feel 
great  public  benefit  wUl  come  to  the  United 
Stetes  by  education  In  this  ooimtry*8  busi- 
ness notions  with  growing  firms  of  emerging 
nations. 

"This  Is  not  a  program  to  aid  executive 
unemployment,"  said  Charles  Jackson.  "The 
men  we  want  are  all  working  now." 

President  Johnson  compared  the  work  of 
the  corps  with  service  in  the  armed  forces. 
The  troops  are  Americans  like  68-year-old 
Omer  Lunsford.  After  40  years  of  business 
life,  he  gives  up  a  potential  Income  of  $160,- 
000  to  go.  for  nothing,  to  Panama,  or  where- 
ever  else  he  Is  sent. 


Tkc  Roral  Recreation  Prosraa  I<  Maldnf 
Great  Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11. 1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  pleased  to  note  that  a  new  rural 
land  use  has  been  developing  rapidly  in 
the  past  2  years  as  part  of  our  national 
sc^  and  water  conservatlcm  program. 

I  refer  to  recreation  for  profit,  a  move- 
ment that  seems  to  me  to  be  In  the  right 
direction. 

By  developing  Income-producing  rec- 
reation enterprises  on  farms  and  other 
rui-al  lands,  land  owners  and  CY>erators 
are  accomplishing  several  things  at  one 
stroke. 

They  are  increasing  facilities  that  are 
in  short  supply — areas  in  which  our 
growing  population  can  enjoy  outdoor 
recreation.  They  are  adding  to  their 
income — and  who  can  dispute  that  the 
income  of  fanners  and  other  rural 
residents  Is  far  out  of  line  with  the  rest 
of  our  population?  Finally,  in  many 
cases,  these  new  recreation  developments 
are  taking  place  on  lands  that  have  been 
contributing  to  our  problem  of  surplus 
crops. 


I  understand  tliat  some  19,000  rural 
land  owners  and  {H>erators  have  in  the 
past  2  years  established  1  or  more  in- 
come-producing recreation  enterprises, 
and  they  have  done  so  with  technical 
and  financial  assistance  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  fine  examples  of 
this  relatively  new  and  worthwhile  de- 
velopment on  our  rural  lands  are  In- 
cluded In  the  August  1964  Rural  Areas 
Development  Newsletter,  issued  by  the 
Department  (rf  Agriculture.  These  ex- 
£miples  are  of  genuine  Interest  to  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  under  imanimous 
consent  I  insert  them  in  the  Record  : 

RuRAi  Areas  Development  NrwsLETTEa — 
Rtjral  Otttdooe  Recreation  Issije.  August 
1964 

BOT     SCOUTS     DEVELOP     RBCREATIOIf     FEATURE     tN 
ELANSAS     WATERSHiaj     PROJBCT 

A  400-acre  Iskke  to  be  formed  behind  a 
new  flood  detenstlon  dam  In  the  Kansas 
Twin  Caney  Watershed  project  will  be  the 
recreation  focal  point  of  the  2.000-acre  Qul- 
vlra  Scout  Ranch. 

Five  separate  campts  wHl  be  built  around 
the  lake  and  will  serve  16,000  Boouta.  The 
Qulvira  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  will  con- 
tribute $107,000  toward  the  cost  of  the 
$487,600  flood  retarding  dam  to  enlarge  it 
for  recreation  use. 

In  addition  to  helping  groups  such  as 
the  Qulvira  Council  develop  watersheds  for 
private  recreational  use,  the  SmaU  Water- 
shed Act  as  amended  In  1062  nuUces  possible 
cost  sharing  for  public  recreation  ptirposes. 

As  of  July  1,  1964,  local  sponsors  of  73 
watershed  projects  In  31  States  have  re- 
quested Sou  Conservation  Service  help  wltii 
80  recreatltMial  developments  few  public  use 
In  their  projects.  These  developments  will 
create  thovisands  of  acres  of  water  and  open 
up  more  than  35.000  acres  of  land  for  public 
recreation  uses. 

IOWA    BARN    KOW    BPOBTS    BHOWI«    STALLS    AND 
SNACK  BAR 

A  9-acre,  clear  water  pond  replaced  hay 
and  crops;  a  transplanted  windmill  was 
transformed  Into  a  platform  diving  tower; 
and,  in  a  nearby  bam,  there's  a  snack  bar 
where  the  grain  bin  tised  to  be  and  shower 
stalls  where  cows  were  once  stanchioned — 
all  pckrt  of  Prank  Haberman*s  effort  to  con- 
vert 68  acres  of  his  190-acre  farm  near 
Waukee,  Iowa,  into  an  outdoor  recreation 
area. 

Word  spread  about  Haberman's  plans  and 
before  he  could  formally  open  his  recreation 
area  July  4,  about  300  people  showed  up  cwie 
hot  June  werttend  to  look  the  place  ov«. 
Waukee  Is  about  15  mUes  west  of  Des 
Moines. 

With  the  help  of  USDA's  pilot  cropland 
conversion  program,  which  Is  administered 
by  the  Agricultiiral  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service.  Haberman  diverted  68 
acres  from  crop  production  and  bxiUt  an 
earth  dam  which  created  the  9-acre  farm 
pond.  Before  water  backed  up  behind  the 
new  dam,  Haberman  imjKjrted  760  tons  of 
sand  to  create  a  beach.  He  stocked  the 
pond  with  2.000  bass. 

Seven  other  Iowa  farmers  have  decided  to 
shift  cropland  out  of  production  and  into 
recreation  with  the  assistance  of  the  crop- 
land conversion  program.  Nationally,  123 
farmers  In  S3  States  signed  10-year  agree- 
ments to  convral  8344  acres  of  cropland  to 
outdoor  recreation  under  this  pilot  program. 

n-LINOIS    UVESTOCIt    EARMXB     "FLANTS"    NEW 
CBOP    THIS     SPRING BXCRKATION 

On  their  livestock  farm  near  Effingham, 
m..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Van  Alst  this  year 
are  looking  forward  to  a  bumper  "crop" — 
recreation.  This  spring,  they  finished 
"planting"    a    new    42-acre    recreation    area 
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which  includes  tent  cajnplng  sites,  a  5-acre 
pond  "equipped"  with  flsh  and  a  sandy  beach 
for  swimmers,  a  bathhouse,  a  trailer  park 
and  picnic  grounds. 

The  Van  Alsts  received  financial  and  tech- 
nical help  from  USD  A  on  their  new  recrea- 
tion venture. 

In  the  faU  of  1962.  Congress  authorized  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  make  lo&na  to 
farmers  developing  Income-producing  recre- 
ation enterprises  on  their  farms. 

Since  then,  218  farmers  In  44  States  have 
borrowed  about  $1.7  million  from  USDA's 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Ui  finance 
recreation  enterprises  such  as  fishing  for  a 
fee,  sports  and  camping  areas,  cabins  and 
cottages,  hunting  preserves,  travel  trailer 
parks,  and  vacation  farms.  The  loans,  of 
course,  must  be  repaid  with  Interest. 

VIRCINrA      FARMER      TURNS      SPORT      INTO      PAYING 
VENTURE 

J  Acree  Devln.  near  Wylllesburg.  Va  ,  has 
turned  a  "hobby"  Into  a  business  that  grosses 
about  $25,000  and  provides  Jobs  for  12  people 
during  the  hunting  season. 

Last  season  Devin  had  350  hunters  Hunt- 
ers pay  $45  a  day  for  meals,  lodging,  use  of 
dogs,  a  guide  and  can  bag  up  to  eight  quail. 
Devln  also  dresses,  packs  anj  freezes  the 
birds.  Hunters  pay  extra  to  bag  additional 
quail,  chukars,  pheasants,  or  turkeys.  Devln 
began  raising  and  releasing  game  birds  to 
provide  better  hunting  for  himself  and  a  few 
friends. 

Devln  worked  out  a  conservation  plan  for 
his  600-acre'  farm  with  the  help  of  USDA's 
Soil  Conservation  Service  so  that  the  20,000 
game  birds  he  releases  annually  will  have 
good  feed  and  cover.  Each  ypar  Devln  plants 
about  30  acres  In  small  plots  to  provide  the 
feed  He  also  has  200  acres  of  cover  and 
four  small  ponds.  Devln  hatches  and  releases 
about  18,000  quail  and  2,000  chukars,  ducks, 
pheasants,  and  turkeys. 

Devln  figures  he  has  Invested  about  $75,000 
In  his  hunting  enterprise  and  that  he  nets 
$11,000  per  year. 

The  Idea  of  rccreatlon-for-pay  is  catching 
on  with  farmers  across  the  country.  In  1963, 
USDA  technicians  helped  9,845  farmers  con- 
vert 237.691  acres  of  cropland  to  recreation 
use. 

NEW  MEXICO  COMMUNITY  FINDS  RECREATION  HAS 
MANT  BENEHTS 

Polks  In  Dexter.  N.  Mex  .  knew  their  town 
had  recreation  f>otentlal.  Nearby  was  a  40- 
acre  lake  and  some  vacant  land  next  to  a 
five-hole  goli  course. 

Local  people  formed  a  nonprofit  rural  orga- 
nization— the  Lake  Van  Community  Club — 
rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  went  to  work. 
Local  businessmen  donated  equipment  and 
material  and  the  Lake  Van  Community  Club 
borrowed  $70,000  from  the  Department  of 
Agricultures  Farmers  Home  Administration 
to  build  a  recreation  center  complete  with 
swimming  pool,  bathhouse,  nine-hole  golf 
course,  caretaker's  house,  picnic  tables,  and 
fireplaces 

The  infiux  of  people  coming  to  the  center 
has  Increased  business  on  Main  Street.  The 
clubhouse,  which  is  part  of  the  recreation 
center,  is  open  to  public  use  on  a  rental  basis 
for  community  functions. 

Since  Congress  authorized  USDA  to  make 
loans  to  nonprofit  rural  associations  to  help 
finance  community  recreation  project*  late 
in  1962.  78  nonprofit  rural  associations  In  26 
States  have  borrowed  about  $7.7  million. 

N\TIONAL  FORESTS  EXPIXT   135   MILLION 
RECREATION  VI.SITS  THIS  YEAR 

Rfcreatlon  use  of  the  naUonal  forests  Is 
climbing  at  about  10  percent  per  year — from 
113  million  visits  In  1962  to  123  millions 
visits  In  1963;  and  projected  for  1964  are  135 
million  visits. 

The  154  national  forests  administered  by 
USDAs  Forest  Service  in  39  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  now  have  about  68,000  picnic  and  camp- 
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Ing  unltB  capable  of  serving  266.000  people 
at  one  time.  VUdtora  ar«  served  by  alxmt 
700  btulnessee  owned  by  private  concee- 
slonaLree  with  special  use  permits.  The  oon- 
cesslon&lres  have  invested  about  $76  mllUoo 
and  have  an  annual  net  sales  of  about  $40 
million.  Some  of  the  most  successful  con- 
cessions are  operated  In  winter  sports  areas. 

Tourists  mean  increased  Incomes  to  local 
businessmen  in  areas  surrounding  the  na- 
tional forests.  They  buy  gasoline,  food,  and 
other  supplies,  rent  boats  and  horses,  hire 
guides,  and  need  other  services.  The  De- 
partment estimates  that  two  dozen  tourists 
a  day  for  a  year  equals  the  spending  power 
of  an  Indii.strlal  plant  with  a  $100,000  a  year 
payroll 

The  10  most  popular  national  forests  for 
outdoor  recreation  in  1963  were:  Black  Hills 
National  Forest  in  South  Dakota  and  Wyo- 
ming: Lower  Michigan  National  Forest  In 
Michigan;  Wasatch  National  Forest  In  Utah; 
San  Bernardino,  Inyo,  Angeles,  and  Eldorado 
Natonal  Forests  in  California;  White  Moun- 
tain National  Forest  In  New  Hampshire; 
George  Washington  National  Forest  In  Vir- 
ginia; and,  Ocala  National  Forest  In  Florida. 

TEXA.S  COUNTY    AIMS   FOR    $50,000    POTENTIAL 
INCOME     FRt>M     UI'NTERS 

S.  J  Brasclton.  Jr..  chairman  of  the  RAD 
Planning  Committee  In  Motley  County.  Tex  , 
say:  "I  figure  were  giving  away  $.50,000  worth 
of  hunting  a  ye.or,"  and  he  thinks  It  Is  time 
to  stop 

So  farmers  and  ranchers  In  the  country 
are  making  plans  to  protect  and  Improve  their 
wildlife  recreational  resource  with  cost-share 
help  from  USDA's  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  and  technical  ad- 
vice from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to 
establish  wildlife  food  plots  with  cover  and 
travel  ways  and  build  dual-use  ponds  for 
stock  and  fish;  and,  at  the  same  time  add 
to  their  Incomes  by  charging  a  hunting  fee. 

Sportsmen  come  from  Lubbock  and  other 
plains-country  cities  to  hunt  deer,  wild 
turkey,  quail,  doves,  and  some  antelope  In 
Motley  County's  rough  canyon  country. 

Wild  plum  and  grape  thickets  In  the 
draws,  partridge  pea,  croton  weed  and  other 
native  plants  attract  the  game.  The  new 
food  plots,  in  well-selected  places,  add  to  the 
fare  millet,  cowpeas,  vetch,  rye.  and  sor- 
ghums. 

Outdoor  recreation  Is  big  business  in  the 
Lone  Star  State  According  to  economists 
at  the  Texas  A.  &  M.  University.  Texans  more 
than  doubled  the  amount  of  time  they  spent 
in  hunting  and  fishing  during  the  last  5 
years  of  the  fifties.  T'hey  spent  $383  million 
on  these  sports  alone,  as  one  out  of  every 
three  Texans  over  12  years  old  (2  4  million) 
took  to  field  and  stream  with  gun  and  rod. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  provides 
conservation  cost-sharing  and  technical  as- 
sistance in  helping  tarmers  establish  wild- 
life habitat  areas.  Nationally  in  the  past 
2  years  (1962.  1963)  USDA's  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  has  helped  farmers 
provide  for  wildlife;  cover  on  about  17.500 
acres:  about  2.000  acres  of  shallow  water 
areas;  and.  about  2.000  ponds. 

BAD  COMMITTEES  IN  SEVmiAL  STATES  LOOK  INTO 
FARM    VACATIONS 

In  Ohio,  the  Monroe  County  rural  devel- 
opment committee  helped  the  "Switzerland 
of  Ohio  Farm  Vacations  Association"  get 
started  In  1959.  After  studying  their  possibi- 
lities, a  dozen  farm  families  formed  an  asso- 
ciation to  cooperatively  promote  farm  vaca- 
tions. The  county  extension  agent  helped 
the  association  put  together  a  brochure 
describing  their  facilities  for  vacationists. 

Their  Idea  worked.  Within  2  years,  three 
other  counties  organized  associations.  Ohio 
now  has  12  local  groups  and  a  State  orga- 
nization promoting  farm  vacations.  In  a  re- 
cent USDA  study  of  farm  vacations  In  East 
Central  Ohio,  families  who  had  been  In  the 


business  2  years  or  more  reported  an  annual 
net  Income  from  the  farm  vacation  enter 
prise  ranging  from  $160  to  $1,600. 

After  a  trip  last  fall  to  see  how  the  Ohio 
associations  worked,  the  toiirlst  subcom 
mlttee  of  the  North-Central  Arkansas  Area 
Development  Council  helped  14  families 
form  the  Arkansas  Ozark  Farm  Vacation 
Association.  The  association,  operating  on  a 
pilot  basU  thU  year,  has  published  a  farm 
vacation  brochure. 

In  northeastern  Pennsylvania  this  May 
the  Endless  Mountains  Area  Development 
Association  assisted  about  50  vacation  farm 
owners  In  a  four-county  area  organize  an 
association  to  update  and  Improve  their 
busines.ses. 

LAKE  CRKATKD  BY    WISCONSIN  CO-OP  DAM    SfT  F0« 
RECREATION    DE\'ELOPMENT 

Nearly  5.000  people  turned  out  for  the 
o(>enlng  of  a  recreation  project  on  Wis- 
consin's Lake  Flambeau,  Sunday,  June  21 
Tlie  2.(XX)-acre  lake  was  created  13  years 
ago  when  the  Dairyland  Power  Cooperative 
built  a  $6  million  dam  on  the  Flambeau 
River 

Even  though  the  lakebed  was  treeless 
development  of  the  privately  owned  shore- 
line was  slow.  Now,  a  private  development 
corjxiratlon  h.os  started  construction  of  a 
450-home  planned  community  that  will  in- 
elude  a  golf  course,  marina,  playground,  rid- 
ing stable,  ball  diamond,  swimming  pool, 
bathing  beach,  and  tennis  court.  The  lake 
Wivs  created  to  generate  power  for  electric 
cooperatives  in  the  area. 

In  addition  to  helping  local  people  find 
sources  of  credit  for  rural  development  work, 
local  electric  cooperatives  can.  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  borrow  money  from  USDA's 
Rural  ElectrlflcAtlon  Administration  to  help 
finance  electrical  machinery  and  equipment 
for  rural  outdoor  recreation  enterprises 
which  are  unable  to  find  capital  elsewhere. 


We  Are  Gaining  oo  the  Ra$sian$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

"fuesday,  August  11,  1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  not 
so  long  since  we  were  being  sharply 
warned  and  considerably  frightened  by 
the  claim  that  Russia's  progress  in 
science,  in  space,  and  in  economic  growth 
were  all  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  our 
own.  But  regardless  of  whether  this 
was  the  actual  case  at  the  time,  the  evi- 
dence seems  to  be  that  we  are  now  forg- 
ing ahead. 

As  a  commentary  on  that  change.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Chalk  Up  Several  for 
Us."  from  the  Indianapolis  Times  of 
Tuesday.  August  4.  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chalk  Up  Several  for  Us 

A  few  years  ago  the  Soviet  Russians  threw 
a  scare  Into  lots  of  people  by  proposing  to 
beat  the  United  States  at  our  own  games. 

Sputnik  led  the  space  race,  the  Russian 
economy  grew  much  faster  than  ours,  and 
trade  seemed  a  weapon  on  their  side. 

But  now  the  Russians  are  falling  behind 
In  the  space  race  and  meekly  hailing  the  feat 
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of  Ranger  7.  The  Soviet  economy  U  sag- 
-ing  whUe  oupi  la  moTlng  ahead.  RuMlan 
igrlcultur*  U  itin  In  need  of  a  good  county 
agent.  They  have  to  Import  wheat,  which 
they  always  exported. 

The  sateUltes  aren't  behaving  the  way  they 
were  taxight,  and  the  Russian  people  In  all 
walks  of  life  are  clutching  at  subversive 
Western  ideas. 

The  Kremlin  Is  competing  with  mixed  suc- 
cess for  the  allegiance  of  Communists  who 
once  could  be  taken  for  granted. 

Things  look  black  for  us  elsewhere.  The 
situation  in  southeast  Asia  Is  deteriorating. 
Communist  China  looks  stronger  and 
stronger  to  her  Asian  neighbors. 

Chilean  voters  may  freely  elect  a  Castro- 
type  president.  Communists  are  finding 
some  subversive  success  in  Africa,  where 
formerly  they  failed. 

The  Western  Alliance  Is  in  a  bad  way. 
partly  because  of  Cyprus.  parUy  because  of 
De  Oaulle  and  partly  because  the  Soviet 
threat  which  summoned  It  Into  existence 
appears  less  ominous  to  an  exuberant,  re- 
vltalUed    Europe. 

But  while  we  worry  about  these  things — 
and  worry  we  should — let's  not  forget  the 
gains  we've  made,  the  continual  proof  dis- 
played to  the  world  that  our  system  works 
better  t>*»^"  theirs  by  any  civilized  measure- 
ment. 

We  may  not  be  winning  them  all,  but  we 
certainly  arent  losing. 


The  Moantuif  Scuidal  of  Urban  Renewal 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALXrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AtLgust  11,  1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gressman  Johh  Dowdt,  Democrat,  of 
Texaa,  has  been  studying  urbtm  prob- 
lems-^indudlng  redevelopment — for  10 
years.  This  past  year,  as  chairman  of 
Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee cm  the  District  of  Columbia,  he 
has  been  investigating  Washington, 
D.C.'s,  own  urban  renewal  program.  He 
has  also  conducted  Independent  surveys 
of  the  program  as  it  operates  in  other 
cities. 

A  very  fine  article  prepared  by  Con- 
gressman Dowdy,  entitled.  "The  Mount- 
ing Scandal  of  Urban  Renewal."  recently 
appeared  in  the  Reader's  Digest  and  since 
it  discusses  the  difBculties  involved  with 
urban  renewal  I  know  our  colleagues  will 
find  it  of  interest. 

The  article  follows: 
Thb  Mouirmfo  Scawdal  of  Urban  Rxnxwal 

(Before  you  vote  to  accept  Federal  aid  to 
Improve  your  city,  consider  the  extravagance, 
favoritism,  and  misuse  otf  power  that  have  at- 
tended urban  renewal  elsewhere  in  the  Na- 
tion.) 

(By  John  Dowirr,  UjS.  Representative,  of 
Texas) 

More  than  a  decade  ago  Congress  created 
our  Fedsfral  urban  redevelopment  program, 
which  pledges  the  VB.  Government  to  pay 
two-thirds  erf  the  net  project  ooet  of  buying 
up  and  clearing  slums  and  nmidown  business 
areas,  then  building  anew.  Under  the  pro- 
gram more  than  1,300  renewal  projects  have 
been  started  In  07«  dttes. 

Many  big  projects  have  been  carried  out 
competently,  but  in  a  shockingly  Urge  num- 


l>er  costs  have  skyrocketed.  Charges  of  graft. 
favoritism,  waste,  arbitrary  and  lUegH  vme  of 
power  have  rls«i  to  a  roar.  Two  eoogrea- 
slonal  committees  are  investigating.  And 
there  U  plenty  to  Investigate  as  the  program 
continues  to  grow.  The  XJJB.  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  (HHFA) .  having  swal- 
lowed up  $4  billion  already,  Is  asking  Con- 
gress this  year  for  authority  to  spend  $3 
billion  mcae  1(x  urban  renewal. 

The  handling  of  Krlevlew  Project  No.  1 
In  Cleveland  touched  off  much  of  the  furor 
and  shows  the  proportions  of  the  mess. 
When  this  86-acre  project  was  proposed, 
almost  everybody  In  Cleveland  found  It  ap- 
pealing. The  project  would.  It  was  argued, 
provide  an  Immense  number  of  Jobs.  «tu11- 
cate  slums,  diminish  crime,  straighten  out 
trafllc.  renew  Cleveland's  famous  old  Euclid 
Avenue  business  section,  and  add  new  build- 
ings and  enterprises  to  the  tax  rolls — mostly 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

By  law,  the  HHFA  In  Washington  would 
pay  plaruilng  costs.  After  the  old  buUdlngs 
had  been  bought  up  and  rassed,  after  the 
land  had  been  regraded  and  new  services 
Installed,  Cleveland  could  sell  co-  lease  the 
cleared  tract  to  a  private  redeveloper  of  its 
own  choice.  Such  a  sale  would  Inevitably  be 
ak  far  less  than  the  cost  of  buying  and  clear- 
ing the  condemned  area — but  the  HHFA 
would  absorb  the  lion's  share  ot  the  resulting 
loss.  It  would  even  pay  for  relocating  dis- 
placed families.  With  an  offer  like  that — a 
standing  oSei  to  any  city  under  the  xirban- 
renewal  law — how  could  Cleveland  lose? 

There  was,  however,  one  hitch.  Urban- 
renewal  regtilatlons  state  that  Federal  aid 
In  demolition  Jobs  can  be  given  only  to  areas 
containing  structures  not  worth  saving. 
Most  of  the  118  buildings  In  the  Erlevlew 
area  had  been  Judged  sound  by  Cleveland 
housing  Inspectors.  Some  were  new.  So 
how  could  the  project  be  made  eligible  for 
$33  million  m  Federal  aid?  Cleveland  offl-  . 
dais  hoped  they  had  an  answer.  According 
to  testimony  before  the  House  District  at 
Ocdumbla  subcommittee  otf  which  I  am  chair- 
man, they  arbitrarily  reclassified  84  of  the 
118  buildings  as  "substandard" — Including 
3  valued  at  $900,000.  $840,000  and  $660,000. 
Then,  In  the  autumn  of  1960,  a  party  of 
GovMTunent  employees  from  the  regional 
Urban  Renewal  Agency  office  in  Chicago 
brlefiy  toured  the  Erlevlew  project  site.  Ac- 
cording to  a  later  report  by  Congress  offi- 
cial watchdog,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, they  did  not  look  Inside  any  of  the 
buildings,  but  when  they  left  they  had 
endorsed  the  city's  reclasslflcatlons  and 
thereby  sealed  the  docxn  of  106  buildings 
worth  $26  million. 

Property  owners  were  stunned.  How  could 
buildings  previously  certified  as  sound  sud- 
denly l>e  branded  hazardous?  For  example, 
as  the  GAO  reports  shows,  Cleveland  hous- 
ing Inspectors  had  found  only  minor  viola- 
tions of  the  city  code  In  an  eight-story  ma- 
sonry building  val'Qed  at  $660,000 — principal- 
ly, certain  doors  lacked  self-closing  devices 
and  the  cellar  needed  to  be  cleaned  up.  But 
at  once,  before  the  owner  could  act,  the 
property  was  classified  "substandard"  and 
schedtiled  for  acquisition  and  demolition. 
A  sound.  12-year-old,  one-story,  brtck-and- 
block  building  valued  at  $80,000  and  having 
only  a  few  minor  violations  (for  example, 
In  "the  pointing  of  the  chimney  and  the 
venting  of  the  toilets")  met  the  same  fate. 
Many  such  rulings  were  made. 

One  of  the  property  owners,  Mrs.  Teresa 
Grlsantl.  went  to  court.  She  said  her  doomed 
building  was  sound  (a  local  housing  Inspec- 
tor had  said  so  Just  2  months  earlier);  her 
lawyer  stated  that  the  claim  that  the  "area 
was  blighted,  deteriorated  <x  deteriorating 
Is  contrary  to  fact,  arbitrary,  cajMlclous,  and 
constitutes  a  gross  abuse  of  discretion."  He 
further  asked  In  what  way  her  building  was 
detrimental  to  the  public  health,  welfare  or 
safety  of  the  area.     The  dty"!  lawyer  ob- 


jected to  tbls  question,  and  the  objection 
was  mutalned  by  the  judge,  who  ruled  that 
since  the  dty  council  bad  approred  the  Ble- 
vlew  plan  there  was  nothing  he  oould  do. 
The  Ohio  Supreme  Ooort  found  "no  debat- 
able constitutional  question"  and  refiised 
to  hear  the  appeal. 

It  was  8S  a  result  of  the  Cleveland  uproar 
that  Congress  sent  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  check  for  waste  In  the  $33  million 
of  Federal  grants  and  loans  already  poured 
Into  the  dty.  The  GAO  rep>ort  was  devastat- 
ing: "Our  review  shows  that  only  24  build- 
ings In  the  project  were  substandard  because 
of  building  deficiencies  which  could  not  be 
corrected  through  normal  maintenance.  The 
URA's  criteria  are  so  vague  that  a  city  may 
designate  any  of  Its  buildings  for  demolition, 
even  though  far  less  costly  methods  may 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  urban  renewal 
legislation." 

The  pattern  was  a  familiar  one  to  o\ir  sub- 
committee, which  for  nine  months  had  been 
Investigating  the  local  urban-renewal  pro- 
gram In  Washington,  D.C.  This  Is  the  largest 
such  program  In  the  country — under  It,  60 
percent  of  the  city  Is  scheduled  for  long-range 
redevelopment.  One  slice  of  this  vast  ven- 
txire  Is  the  $20  million  Columbia  Plaza  proj- 
ect. Consider  this  story  as  It  unfolded  In  our 
subcommittee's  official  findings : 

By  January  1969  the  contracting  firm  of 
Antonelll  &  Gould  had  bought  more  than 
half  of  a  valuable  nine-acre  tract  of  down- 
town Washington  property  near  the  State 
Department,  Intending  to  develop  It  with 
private  funds.  Old  residential  and  bustnees 
structures  were  demolished;  plans  were 
drawn  for  a  dli^omatic  dty,  combining 
much-needed  chancery  offices  with  residen- 
tial apartment  dwellings.  But,  meanwhile, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  (RLA)  had  other  ideas.  Working 
backstage  with  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  the  RLA  produced  an  agreement 
that  the  area  should  not  be  privately  devel- 
op>ed.    All  appeals  were  Ignored. 

Instead,  the  RLA  had  selected  another 
group  of  redevelopers,  the  Columbia  Plaza 
C<HT).  Faced  with  having  Its  land  condemned 
(by  then  It  owned  90  percent  of  the  area), 
Antonelll  &  Gould  sold  out.  Then,  the  mo- 
ment the  Columbia  Plaza  Corp.  took  over  In 
November  1961.  the  RIA  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived a  $6  million  Federal  loan  and  grant — 
your  tax  dollars  and  mine — ^for  the  execution 
of  what  private  industry  had  long  been  will- 
ing to  do  without  Federal  subsidy. 

This  deal  brazenly  Ignored  the  law's  re- 
quirements as  to  what  kind  of  property  can 
be  taken  over  by  urbtm  renewal.  When  our 
subcommittee  challenged  the  RLA  to  Justify 
Its  actions,  five  men  gave  contradictory  testi- 
mony. For  example:  the  RLA  appraiser  had 
said  the  property  contained  68  buildings. 
But  a  subcommittee  Investigator  produced 
dated  aerial  photos  showing  that  15  percent 
of  the  buildings  had  already  been  razed  on 
the  day  the  RLA  appraiser  claimed  to  have 
examined  them.  Somebody  obviously  was 
not  telling  the  truth,  so  we  turned  the  case 
over  to  the  Justice  Department  for  prose- 
cution. 

Urban  renewal  abuses  In  Washington  and 
Cleveland  raise  qviestlons  that  touch  on 
countless  projects  throughout  the  Nation. 
1.  The  program  is  prodigal  In  its  spend- 
ing of  Federal  taxpayers'  money.  As  In 
Cleveland.  If  a  dty  councU  votes  to  go 
ahead  with  a  renewal  plan,  URA  puU  up  ad- 
ditional money  to  buy  and  dear  the  pn^- 
«r^.  grade  the  land  and  InstaU  services. 
Then  the  dty  sells  or  leases  the  prepared 
tract  to  a  private  redeveloper,  usuaUy  with- 
out competitive  ^Ids  and  aliXMXt  always  at 
a  loss.  Tlie  URA  makes  the  dty  an  out- 
right grant  of  two- thirds  erf  the  loss  (three- 
fourths.  If  the  city  Is  small). 

The  dty  is  suppKjeed  to  pay  the  other 
third.  Imt  rarely  paya  in  caali.  URA  credits 
it  with  the  cost  of  schools,  streets,  sewers,  and 
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other  work  linked  with  the  project.  Often 
the  link  la  remote.  New  York  City,  for  ex- 
ample, was  allowed  a  credit  o*  •3.718.908  for 
a  plaza  at  the  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Pw- 
f ormlng  Arte.  Perth  Ambojr.  N J.,  waa  ^ven 
credit  for  a  facility  It  planned  to  buUd  later. 
The  GAO  reports  are  full  of  such  cases. 

2.  The  program  operatee  Uke  Robin  Hood 
In  reverse.  It  approves  the  taking  of  prop- 
erty by  police  power  from  ordinary  citizens 
and  selling  It  by  advance  arrangement  to 
other,  often  wecUthy,  private  cltl2sens  at 
prices  frequently  as  low  as  30  percent  of 
acquisition  cost.  That  70-percent  write- 
down constitutes  a  huge  subsidy  which 
robs  taxpayers  everywhere  for  the  benefit 
of    chosen    redevelop)ers. 

For  example:  In  Wa;shington.  DC.  accord- 
ing ui  Senator  John  Williams,  Republican, 
of  Delaware,  the  city's  redevelopment  agency 
paid  the  DC.  Transit  System,  of  which 
O  Roy  Chalk  is  president,  »1.266,605  for 
some  property,  then  later  leased  it  back  to 
his  Chalk  House  West,  Inc.,  for  99  years  at 
a  bargain  rental  of  $43,221  a  year. 

Some  of  these  deals  extend  subsidized 
housing  to  middle-income  families  and  so 
widen  the  scope  of  the  welfare  state.  When 
it  was  begun  15  years  ago,  Washington's 
slow-moving  $100  million  Southwest  Urban 
Renewal  Area  B  project  was  supposed  to 
provide  housing  at  $17  per  room  per  montt 
Instead,  as  Representative  John  Kyi,,  Repub- 
lican, of  Iowa.  says.  "The  area  is  full  of  super- 
duper  glass  apartments  which  rent  for  $175 
per  month  and  up,   unfurnished." 

3.  It  forces  poor  but  Independent  home- 
owners into  subsidized  public  housing.  A 
well-known  Washington  Judge.  E.  Barrett 
Prettyman,  spoke  eloquently  of  the  people 
In  a  well-kept  area  doomed  because  it  failed 
to  meet  modern  standards.  What  if  its 
owners  and  occupants  like  It  that  way?"  he 
asked.  "Suppose  they  are  old-fashioned  and 
prefer  single-family  dwellings;  suppose  they 
like  small  flower  gardens,  believe  that  a  plot 
of  ground  is  the  place  to  rear  children?  Or 
suppose  these  people  can't  afford  to  own 
more  modem  homes?  The  poor,  the  slow, 
the  old,  the  small  in  ambition  have  no  less 
right  to  property  than  the  quick,  the  young, 
the  aggressive.  Are  such  questions  to  be 
decided  by  the  Government?  " 

Urban  renewal  in  practice  seems  to  dis- 
place, most  often,  poor  Negroes.  Declared 
Representative  Willlam  B.  Widnall,  Repub- 
lican, of  New  Jersey,  "The  pattern  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  this  regard  follows  the 
national  pattern,  so  much  so  that  urban  re- 
newal has  come  to  mean  'Negro  removal'  in 
the  minds  of  those  it  was  intended  to  help." 
Adds  the  Most  Reverend  Patrick  A. 
OBoyle,  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Washington : 
"We  gain  nothing  by  tearing  down  slum 
housing  if  we  force  the  residents  to  create 
new  slums  elsewhere  by  overcrowding." 

In  Alexandria,  Va  ,  the  Durant  Civic  As- 
sociation is  struggling  desperately  to  prevent 
destruction  of  a  neighborhood  of  neat,  clean, 
older  houses,  owned  and  well  kept  by  thrifty 
Negroes  whose  families  have  lived  there  for 
as  long  as  100  years.  "Where  can  our  peo- 
ple buy  equal  housing  with  the  money  they 
will  gef  •  asks  A.  Melvin  Miller,  the  attorney 
leading  the  flght. 

4  Urban  renewal  ruins  thousands  of  small 
business  enterprises,  many  of  which  could 
survive  and  even  flourish  under  programs  to 
rehabilitate  rather  than  raze  their  areas 
Many  concerns  lease  their  premises;  when 
urban  renewal  uproots  them,  the  owners 
of  the  buildings  receive  fair  market  value 
for  the  property,  but  the  renters  get  nothing 
for  the  worth  of  their  going  business  (which 
includes  goodwill,  customers,  etc) .' 

Moving  to  new  neighborhoods  where  they 
are  not  known  often  means  tragedy  and 
heartbreak,    especially    for   older    merchants 


'  See     "Bulldozers     at     Your     Door  ' 
Reader's  Digest,  September  1983. 
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A  study  by  Brown  University  showed  that 
40  percent  of  the  shops  uprooted  In  the  Prov- 
idence, R.I.,  urban  renewal  program  had  to 
go  out  of  business.  By  1970,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated, more  than  100,000  small  businesses 
wUl  have  been  closed  by  urban  renewal— a 
catastrophe  largely  overlooked  in  rosy  de- 
scriptions of  these  programs. 

6.  The  person  encourages  landgrabbing 
and  hasty  starts  on  111 -conceived  projects 
often  followed  by  long  periods  of  stagnation 
About  20  percent  of  all  projects  are  aban- 
doned. Seventy  percent  of  all  land  seized 
so  far  has  not  yet  been  put  to  the  use 
designated. 

Boston,  for  in.su»nce.  now  has  19  urban 
renewal  projects  Involving  $227,960,000 
When  the  books  of  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  were  examined  by  state 
auditor  Thomas  J.  Buclclev.  he  reported 
"The  principal  result  of  JBRA  operations 
has  been  the  creation  of  numerous  parking 
lots  on  valuable  lands,  which  have  been 
rented  to  private  operators  at  a  fraction  of 
their  value  Land  owned  by  BRA  is  not  sub- 
ject to  real  estate  taxes,  and  therefore  the 
delay  in  construction  has  cost  the  city 
thousands  of  dollars  In  tiix  revenues." 

During  the  period  of  Buckley's  audit  (late 
1957  to  early  1963),  approximately  $1,675  000 
was  paid  to  various  contractors  for  mainte- 
nance and  major  repairs  to  property  sched- 
uled for  demolition  Buckley  was  unable  to 
nnd  a  single  ciuse  in  which  this  work  was 
done  under  contract  resulting  from  com- 
petitive bidding 

6  Urban  renewal  programs  often  enrich 
-slum  owners  A  slum  landlord  can  split 
single  apartments  in  two  and  then,  because 
of  crowding  aggravated  by  demolitions  else- 
where, charge  huge  rents  Finally  he  sells 
out  to  urban  renewal,  and  since  slums  pay 
high  returns  per  square  foot  of  space,  he 
receives  a  handsome  price  He  takes  hl.s 
bonanzu'i.  pays  a  25-percent  capital-gains  tax 
buys  another  slum,  and  waits  for  urban  re- 
newal to  buy  him  out  again— ad  nauseam 
7.  The  HHFA  In  Washington— given  re- 
markably   broad    discretionary    powers runs 

the  urban  renewal  show.  Once  a  city  council 
applies  for  and  receives  Federal  aid  on  a 
project.  It  must  subordinate  itself  to  Federal 
laws  and  regulations  under  the  threat  of 
forfeiture  of  Federal  funds.  Worse,  com- 
munities with  their  own  master  plans  for 
private  building  suddenly  find  the  plans 
within  the  renewal  area  frozen  for  the  life 
of  the  Federal  project— sometimes  for  as  lone 
as  40  years. 

Once  a  program  is  started,  no  one  is  free 
from  condennination  on  whim.  If  but  one 
small  structure  In  a  block  of  five  buildings 
can  be  declared  subsUndard,  all  houses  or 
businesses  in  that  block  can  be  condemned 
for  urban  renewal.  Thus,  local  initiative  to 
improve  property  is  throttled,  and  blight  U 
accelerated  by  the  very  law  designed  to  cure 

8.  Community  development  programs  may 
be  used  for  the  extension  of  political  power 
by  whichever  party  is  in  the  saddle.  The 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  cites  two  recent 
instances  In  which  the  administration  asked 
2,400  city  mayors  to  use  their  influence  for 
passage  of  leglslaUon.  One  was  a  foreign  aid 
blU.  the  other  the  plan  to  set  up  a  new  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affah-s  and  Housing  "ir 
this  political  alliance  between  the  cities  and 
the  Federal  Government  were  to  become  fully 
effective,"  the  chamber  warns,  "the  national 
two-party  system  would  almost  certainly  be 
Impaired,  and  the  effectiveness  of  local  vol- 
untary organizations   would  deteriorate." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  major  complaints 
against  federally  subsidized  urban  renewal 
Flaws  in  Its  operation  have  become  so  obvi- 
ous that  even  the  lure  of  •something  for 
nothing"  Is  losing  Its  charm.  In  some  cities 
such  as  Loe  Angelee  and  Richmond,  Va  ,  city 
councils  have  rejected  projects  after  vigorous 
civic  protests.     In  others,  such  as  Dallas  and 
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Lincoln.  Nebr  ,  voters  have  turned  down  P«« 
eral  aid  by  2-to-l  margins. 

S^ Howard  Evans,  principal  architect  of  th* 
highly     effective     community     development 
program  of  the  US    Ohamber  of  Commerce 
says.   'The  responsibility  for  redevelopiriK  and 
revitalizing  a  city  belongs  to  the  ^ople  o^ 
that   city,   and   to   nobody   else.     Redevelon 
ment  is  essential,  but  it  must  be  an  orderlv 
self-help  program,  not  a  gigantic  blltzkrlee 
Genuine  new  life  for  a  city  can  only  be  een 
erated    from   within      It   cannot   be  Rrant«l 
from  above,  or  hnposed  from  the  outside  bv 
drastic  action  which  destroys  the  very  civic 
values  it  must  have  to  succeed.     People  in 
cities  all  over  America  are  rediscoverlne  the 
classic  truth  that    fre*  Federal  money  cosu 
faj-  too  much." 

Congress  must  now  take  a  full  hard  look 
at  the  entire  Federal  urban  renewal  program 
which,  to  date,  has  fallen  far  short  of  iu 
goals.  It  must  Insure  that  adequate  hous 
ing  is  made  available  to  families  displaced  bv 
urban  renewal— one  of  the  major  points 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  made  clear  in 
calling  for  a  "revised"  program."  We  must 
end  the  waste,  favoritism,  and  arbitrary  use 
of  power  that  helps  the  greedy  and  hurts  the 
needy.  These  are  the  minimum  steps  that 
must  be  taken  before  a  n»w  "crash"  effort  In 
urban  renewal  U  allowed  to  send  still  more 
billions  dowTi  the  slippery  political  sluice- 
ways. 


Frank  Daly,  of  Beverly,  Ma$». 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 


OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11,  1964 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Sunday  Globe,  written  by  Daniel 
J.  O'Brien,  well-known  newspaper  col- 
umnist, wherein  he  refers  to  Frank 
Daly,  of  Beverly.  Mass.  The  article 
reads  as  follows: 

Round  Aboitt 
^By  Daniel  J.  O'Brien) 
Frank  Daly,  of  Beverly,  a  member  of  the 
public  relations  staff  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  and  former  public  rela- 
tions man  for  the  Massachusetts  Democratic 
State  Committee.  Is  in  Peter  Bent  Brlgham 
Hospital,  and  I  am  certain  would  appreciate 
hearing  from  his  many  friends  throughout 
the  State.  Congressman  Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 
Jr  ,  told  me  about  Frank's  plight,  and  theii 
we  talked  of  the  skUl  Frank  always  has 
shown  In  obtaining  favorable  publicity  for 
the  many  candidates  he  has  aided. 

"Tip's"  favorite  was  about  the  young  man 
seeking  statewide  oflBce  who  invited  Prank  to 
go  along  on  a  series  of  stops  in  cities  and 
towns  in  the  southeiistern  section  of  the 
State 

The  young  man  in  his  first  talk  said  that 
at  the  age  of  21  he  had  opposed  a  candidate 
who  had  held  office  for  years  and  was  noted 
its  a  skillful  politician.  "And  I  lost  by  only 
1.000  votes,  •  he  concluded 

When  the  party  sUrted  off  for  the  next 
city  Frank  said  to  the  young  man.  "You 
didnt  lose  by  1.000  votes  You  only  lost  by 
500  votes  Because  If  you  had  600  more  votes 
the  margin  of  victory  would  have  been  only 
500"  At  the  next  stop  the  young  man 
brought  the  figure  down  to  500.  The  third 
time  he  cut  it  to  250.  The  fourth  time  he 
lost   by  only   126. 
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Then  Frank  asked,  "How  many  more  talks 
are  you  giving  tonight?  '  'Three,  why?" 
asked  the  candidate. 

"Because."  Frank  said,  "at  the  rate  you  are 
going  you're  going  to  win  that  contest  by  a 
good  margin  before  the  night  Is  out." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Frank  Daly  is  well  known 
to  many  Members  of  the  UJ3.  Congress 
and  has  been  doing  public  relations  work 
for  many,  many  years.     He  has  repre- 
sented some  of  the  outstanding  stars  of 
the  theater,  television,  and  radio.    Bert 
Lahr.    Edward    Everett    Horton,    and    a 
host  of  other  great  stars.    His  public  re- 
lations work  in  politics  contains   such 
outstanding  Americans  as  the  late  be- 
loved President  John  F.  Kennedy,  the 
late    beloved    Senator    from    Tennessee, 
Estes   Kefauver.    former    Gov.    Paul    A. 
Dever  of  Massachusetts,  our  own  Con- 
gressman ThcHnas  P.  O'Neill  and  many 
orgajiizatibns   such   as   our   Democratic 
National   Committee.    Frank   Daly   can 
do  more  with  a  typewriter  in  5  minutes 
than  most  of  our  Madison  Avenue  pub- 
lic relations  Anns  can  accomplish  with  a 
large  and  expensive  staff.     Frank  Daly 
is  an  "Idea  man."    His  creative  genius  is 
recognized  by  all  who  know  him.    He  has 
a  splendid  sense  of  humor.    He  also  has 
a  deep  concern  for  the  plight  of  his  fellow 
man.     Yes,  Frank  has  had  many  rosy 
offers  frwn  those  whom  he  differed  with. 
Hdwever,  Prank  would  never  accept  any 
offer  that  ran  counter  to  the  high  princi- 
ples that  he  lived  by.     Frank  Daly  Is  a 
nice  fellow.    We  are  all  sorry  to  learn  of 
his  Illness.    I  know  I  express  the  senti- 
ments of  the  hundreds  of  friends  he  has 
In  Congress.  In  the  Press  Gallery,  at  the 
White  House  when  I  say  our  prayers  and 
wishes  are  for  an  early  recovery.    We 
miss  Prank  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  are  anxiously  awaiting  his  return. 


This  endorsement  of  a  Government- 
run  lottery  by  the  CathoUc  War  Veterans 
is  further  evidence  of  the  tremendous 
support  that  exists  for  this  proposal  as 
a  means  of  rsilsing  additional  revenue. 


Catholic  War  Veteran*  Endorse 
U.S.  Lottery 


National  Peannt  Marketinf  Research 
Laboratory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11.  1964 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago,  in  similar  letters  to  every  na- 
tional veterans  organization,  I  requested 
that  a  resolution  urging  a  national  refer- 
endum on  the  question  of  a  Federal  lot- 
tery be  presented  to  their  respective  na- 
tional conventions  so  that  we,  in  Con- 
gress, can  have  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  the  membership  of  these  national 
groups. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  this  House  that 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States,  Inc..  assembled  for  their  29th  an- 
nual convention  in  Cleveland,  on  August 
7,  endorsed  the  idea  of  a  national  lottery. 
The  action  was  taken  by  a  substantial 
voice  vote  and  proposed  that  the  reve- 
nue frc«n  such  lottery  be  earmarked  for 
the  benefits  and  welfare  programs  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

I  am  certain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
other  major  veterans  organizations 
which  are  scheduled  to  meet  later  on. 
will  follow  suit. 


HON.  E.  L.  (TIC)  FORRESTER 

or   OCOBCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1964 
Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  3d  day  of  July.  1962.  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  wrote  Hon.  Jamie  Whit- 
ten,  chairman,  an  exhaustive  letter  en- 
dorsing a  national  peanut  quality  labora- 
tory at  Dawson,  Ga.,  and  answering  cer- 
tain objections  in  a  masterful  way. 

The  laboratory  is  a  must,  and  appro- 
priations therefor  have  been  inserted  in 
H.R.  11202  by  the  Senate.  This  letter 
should  be  read  in  order  to  know  the 
truth. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washingtcm,  DC.  July  3.  1962. 
Hon    Jamie  L.  WHrrraN, 

Chairman.  Suttcommittee  on   Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations,    House     of     Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.   WHrrreN:    You   will   recall   that 
the   Congress   appropriated   fiscal   year    1962 
funds    for    the    development    of    plans    and 
speclflcations  for  a  national  peanut  market- 
ing   research     laboratory.     The    request    for 
these   funds    was   the   outgrowth   of   several 
years   of   planning   climaxed   by   the   united 
support  of  15  farm  and  trade  organizations 
which  unanimously  approved  a  comprehen- 
sive statement  submitted  for  the  record  at 
the  time  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv- 
ive's  fiscal  year  1962  Senate  Agricultural  Sub- 
appropriations    Committee    hearings    In    the 
spring  of  1961. 

The  statement  presented  a  well-thought- 
out  marketing  research  program  which  in 
the  opinion  of  industry  groups  was  urgently 
needed.  In  addition  the  statement  outlined 
in  great  detail  building,  laboratory,  pilot 
plant  and  equipment  needs.  Including  costs; 
and  presented  personnel  and  operating  fund 
requirements.  When  the  Congress  appro- 
priates funds  for  the  Implementation  of  a 
project  as  spedflcally  outlined  as  In  this  case, 
we  feel  that  the  executive  depcwtment  has 
limited  discretion  to  effect  substantive  devia- 
tions. The  Department  Involved  proceeds  on 
the  basis  of  the  authority  and  dh-ectlon  con- 
tained In  the  record,  unless  it  is  specifically 
directed  by  the  Congress  to  proceed  on  some 
other  basis. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  appropriations 
bill  last  year,  concern  has  been  expressed  by 
representatives  of  various  peanut  groups  that 
the  I>epartment  has  departed  substantially 
from  the  OTlglnal  objectives  set  forth  In  the 
industry-approved  statement  submitted  by 
the  peanut  group.  I  think  It  appropriate, 
therefore,  that  I  provide  you  with  certain 
assurances  which  may  be  helpful  In  the  con- 
sideration of  this  Item  In  the  current  budget 
which  your  committee  now  has  under  con- 
sideration. Such  assurances  are  listed  below. 
1  The  architectural  plans  and  specifica- 
tions which  are  now  nearly  completed  do 
adhere  to  the  building  plans  ouUlned  In  the 
industry-approved  statement.  The  only  de- 
viation Is  the  addition  of  space  to  house  a 
small  amount  of  peanut  harvesting  research 


which  wUl  be  carried  out  by  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service. 

a.  The  AM8  program  of  research  which  the 
Department  plans  to  carry  on  In  the  labora- 
tory will  be  Identical  to  that  outlined  in  the 
Industry  statement. 

3.  The  research  contemplated  for  the  lab- 
oratory will  be  whoUy  confined  to  peanuts 
OrlglnaUy  we  had  contemplated  carrying  on 
research  on  problems  affecting  other  com- 
modities Important  to  the  Southern  States 
but  this  proposal  has  been  abandoned 

4  No  peanut  harvesting  research  now  be- 
ing carried  on  by  the  Agrlculttiral  Research 
Service  at  Holland,  Va.,  will  be  transferred  to 
the  laboratory  nor  will  the  research  being 
carried  on  at  Holland  be  closed  out.  Refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  certain  research  being 
carried  on  at  Lewiston,  N.C.,  but  since  this 
research  U  a  State  responsibility  It  wo\ild 
not  be  our  prerogative  to  move  it  elsewhere. 

5  The  type  of  utUlzatlon  research  con- 
ducted by  the  Southern  Regional  Utilization 
Research  and  Development  Laboratory  at 
New  Orleans  will  not  be  disturbed  in  any 
manner,  "nie  research  contemplated  for 
the  new  laboatory  at  Dawson,  Oa.,  wUl  con- 
cern itself  with  the  solution  of  marketing 
problems  and  will  be  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  type  of  utilization  and  development 
work  being  carried  on  at  the  New  Orleans 
laboratory.  Research  In  these  two  fields  will 
be  properly  coordinated  within  the  Depart- 
ment In  order  to  avoid  duplication 

6  Research  work  to  be  carried  on  at  the 
Dawson  laboratory  will  give  appropriate  con- 
sideration to  marketing  problems  associated 
with  all  types  of  peanuts,  regardless  of  their 
area  of  production.  In  this  connection,  we 
shall  establUh  a  research  advisory  committee 
to  advise  the  research  staff  on  problems 
faced  by  the  Industry  and  to  assist  m  the 
development  of  a  sound  naUonal  peanut 
marketing  research  program.  Such  a  com- 
mittee win  have  appropriate  representation 
from   aU    the   peanut-producing   areas. 

7  As  In  the  past,  we  shall  make  every 
effort  to  coordinate  the  peanut  marketing 
research  with  the  appropriate  State  experi- 
ment stations  and  with  the  Industry  Cur- 
rently, all  the  peanut  marketing  research 
conducted  by  AMS  is  In  cooperation  with 
State  experiment  stations  and  industry 
groups,  and  this  research  will  be  continued 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  peanuts  and 
their  products  to  the  Nation's  agriculture, 
we  strongly  favor  the  establishment  of  a 
national  peanut  marketing  research  labora- 
tory wherein  a  very  comprehensive  program 
can  be  carried  on  In  order  to  provide  the 
industry  with  answers  to  its  marketing  prob- 
lems. Adequate  research  facilities,  plus  a 
well  developed  program  of  research,  should 
be  viewed  as  an  excellent  long-term  Invest- 
ment which  we  think  will  pay  handsome 
dividends  to  peanut  producers,  related  In- 
dustries, and  the  consuming  public.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  I  want  to  give  you  my 
personal  assurances  as  set  fcM-th   above 

If  we  can  provide  you  with  further  Infor- 
mation we  shall  be  most  happy  to  be  of 
assistance. 

Sincerely  yoiu-s. 

Orville  L    Freeman. 


Hon.  John  B.  Bennett 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1964 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Representative  John  B.  Bennett  was  one 
of  my  best  friends.    He  was  honest,  able. 
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and  fearless.  We  all  know  he  did  an  un- 
usually fine  job  of  work  as  a  Member 
of  Congress.  To  his  wife,  his  children, 
and  his  friends,  I  express  my  sincere 
sympathy.    Forever  we  shall  miss  John. 


August  11 


Tribute  to  Msgr.  Francis  Gillif  an,  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Mark,  SL  Paal,  Minn. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

V         or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNSSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1964 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day. August  14.  I  will  participate  with 
many  people  of  all  ranks  In  ceremonies 
honoring  Msgr.  Francis  Gllllgan.  the 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mark,  in  St 
Paul,  Minn.,  on  the  occasion  of  his  40th 
anniversary  as  a  priest. 

Monsignor  Gilligan  is  known  and  be- 
loved by  thousands  of  people  outside  his 
parish  because  of  his  long  and  lonely 
crusade  for  the  equality  of  man.  He 
championed  the  rights  of  labor  and  of 
the  minorities  during  the  decades  when 
it  was  extremely  unpopular  to  do  so.  I 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  call  attention  to 
the  honors  to  be  paid  my  good  and  dear 
friend.  Monsignor  Gilligan.  At  this 
point  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
would  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
following  article: 
[FYom     the     Minneapolis     (Minn.)      Sunday 

Tribune,  Aug.  9,   1964 1 
"You  Worked  Alonk" — Priist  Showed  Early 

SOCTAL   AWASENBSS 

(By  Judy  Vlck) 

A  ruddy- faced  Irish  American  priest  who 
worked  for  the  equality  of  men  when  "It 
wa«  not  the  popular  thing  to  do"  will  be 
honored  next  Saturday  In  St.  Paul. 

"You  worked  alone  In  those  days,"  Msgr. 
Francis  Gllllgan  said  Saturday. 

Monsignor  Gllllgan.  who  wrote  a  booklet. 
"The  Morality  of  the  Color  Line,"  when  he 
was  a  young  seminary  instructor  in  1928. 
win  be  greeted  by  leaders  from  labor,  gov- 
ernment, and  business  at  a  reception  follow- 
ing an  11  a.m.  High  Mass  to  be  celebrated  by 
Monsignor  Gllllgan.  Archbishop  Leo  F.  Blnz. 
of  the  archdiocese  of  St.  Paul,  wUl  be  present. 
"As  a  young  priest  I  was  werrled  that  the 
same  thing  would  happen  here  that  had  hap- 
pened In  Europe,"  Monsignor  Gllllgan  said. 
"I  was  afraid  the  church  would  grow  away 
from  the  rank  and  file." 

Through  the  years,  the  66-year-old  priest, 
now  with  thinning  white  hair  and  wearing 
gold-rlmmed  glasses,  made  it  his  ml.sslon  to 
know  and  work  with  labor,  not  only  within 
the  Catholic  Church  but  workers  of  all 
creeds     and  some  with  none. 

•They  didn't  do  much  in  the  way  of  pub- 
lic relations  In  those  days,"  the  gruff-voiced 
priest  said. 

"I'd  come  to  give  a  speech  at  a  meeting, 
and  they'd  tell  me  to  wait  outside  until  they 
were  ready  for  me.  There  were  years  when  I 
gave  speeches  twice  each  week  at  union  meet- 
ings." 

Monsignor  Gllllgan,  educated  at  Holy  Cross 
College.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  the  Sulplclan 
Seminary,  and  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  was  an  arbitrator  In  many  labor  dis- 
putes 

"Many  times  I  was  the  only  man  suggested 
by  labor  who  wasn't  crossed  off  the  list  by 
management."  Monsignor  GlUIgan  said. 


He  received  hla  doctorate  In  sacred  theology 
In  1998  and  Uught  at  the  St.  Pa«a  Seminary 
from  IIKM  to  1M7.  He  has  been  pastor  of  the 
Caiurcb  of  Si.  Uurt.  for  tiie  Ust  6  ye&rs. 

Monsignor  OllUgan  calls  the  planned  Jubi- 
lee  celebration   an    embarrassment. 

"I  don't  do  much  any  more  except  try  to 

run  a  parish."  the  pastor  of  the  2,000-family 

congregation  said.     He  has  three  assistants. 

"When  I  was  at  the  seminary  I  had  the 

time,"  he  explained. 

Monsignor  Gllllgan  was  chairman  of  the 
Governor's  first  Interracial  commission  under 
Gov.  Edward  J.  Thye.  Its  first  report,  "The 
Negro  Worker  in  Minnesota  '  was  published 
in  1945. 

"I  never  was  a  missionary  to  the  Negroes," 
Monsignor  Gllllgan  said.  "But  I  believed 
that  If  a  person  professed  to  be  a  true  Cath- 
olic he  had  to  work  for  equality  of  the  races   " 

The  priest,  who  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  prothonotary  apostolic  In  February,  said 
he  believed  people  were  better  off  spiritually 
today  than  they  were  40  years  ago. 

"People  today  apply  their  religious  beliefs 
to  the  rest  of  their  lives  and  to  social  and 
economic  conditions."  he  said. 

"Even  the  hot  weather  the  last  few  Sun- 
days hasn't  hurt  attendance.  There  Is  grow- 
ing Interest  in  the  retreat  movement." 

Monsignor  Gllllgan  said  there  Is  more  her- 
oism today,  although  "It's  harder  to  be 
good." 

"Environment  is  more  complex.  The  Is- 
sues u.sed  U3  be  clear  cut." 


300  mlUlon  In  population.  And  Immigration 
from  any  one  country  would  be  limited  ts 
10  percent  of  the  authorized  total.  But  ths 
naUonal  origin  quotas  would  be  abrogated 
gradually  over  a  5-year  period  during  which 
unfUled  quota  numbers  would  be  redistrib- 
uted to  countries  wanting  and  needing  them 
The  Congress  should  say  yes  before  adjourn 
ment. 


People  Can  OTerrule  Conrt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALrroBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11.  1964 


A  New  Immijfration  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11.  1964 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

[From  the  New  York  (NY.)   Times.  Aug    11, 
19641 
A  New  Immigration  Policy 
The    United    States    will    not    fully    have 
mounted  Its  war  against  discrimination  un- 
til it  revises  its  unfair  Immigration  law. 

Immigration  quotas  are  now  assigned  to 
each  country  on  the  basis  of  the  national 
origin  of  this  country's  population  as  of 
1930.  This  system  was  designed  quite  de- 
liberately to  give  preference  to  Immigration 
from  northern  Europe.  But  Immigration 
from  this  area  Is  never  large  enough  to  fUl 
the  assigned  quotas.  Since  the  vacancies 
cannot  be  transferred,  the  real  effect  of  the 
system  Is  to  cut  down  Immigration  far  below 
the  authorized  total  and  to  shut  the  doors 
to   many    people   from    less-favored    lands. 

As  Attorney  General  Kennedy  told  Con- 
gress recently,  this  system  Is  a  source  of 
global  embarrassment  to  the  United  States. 
Other  nations  especially  those  whose  citi- 
zens are  discriminated  against — reject  and 
resent  the  implication  that  they  belong  to 
lesser  breeds.  Our  rules  keep  out  many  sci- 
entists and  others  with  special  skills,  talents. 
and  attainments  this  country  needs  And 
they  separate  thousands  of  families  of  Amer- 
ican cltlzena  with  close  kin  abroad. 

This  is.  In  short,  a  system  that  should  be 
abolished,  and  President  Johnson,  like  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  before  him.  Is  sponsoring  a 
program  to  abolish  It.  There  Is  no  Inten- 
tion of  raising  the  Immigration  total  above 
the  165,(XX)  a  year  now  authorized — a  small 
enough    number    for    a    nation    approaching 


Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  Insert  my  remarks  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rfcord.  I  wish  to 
Include  an  editorial  M)pearlng  In  the  San 
Diego.  Calif.,  Union  |)n  August  3.  This 
is  an  exceptionally  flhe  editorial  dealing 
with  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
on  reapportionment  of  State  legisla- 
tures. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Time  for   Action:    I>eopi-e  Can  Overrule 

Court 
A  historic  June  15  ruling  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  could  reshape  this  country's 
basic  philosophy  of  government,  unless  the 
public  moves  vigorously  to  block  the  pro- 
posed change. 

The  Court  on  that  date  decreed  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
requires  the  States  to  coiflpoee  both  houses 
of  their  legislatures  solely  on  the  basis  of 
population.  In  Its  unusual  Interpretation, 
the  Court  ignored  the  fact  that  the  14th 
amendment  was  not  Intended  to  prevent  a 
State  from  setting  up  the  legislative  struc- 
ture It  believes  best  suited  to  its  needs. 
When  the  amendment  was  debated  years  ago 
In  the  House,  it  was  stated  the  meiusure 
"takes  from  the  State  any  right  that  ever 
pertained  to  It." 

California,  with  is  exceptional  divergence 
of  economy  and  geography,  could  be  un- 
usually hard  hit  by  the  decision.  This  State 
has  a  concentration  of  population  along  Its 
coastline  with  vast  geographical  areas  In- 
land that  are  vitally  Important  to  the  over- 
all   economy    but   thinly   populated. 

Similar  conditions  exist  In  some  foreign 
countries  where  government  representation 
Is  based  on  population  alone.  What  has  hap- 
pened? Political  power  U  concentrated 
along  the  coastlines.  Tremendous  Inland 
resources  go  undeveloped.  Highway  and 
school  programs  and  all  major  developments 
are  concentrated  In  the  population  centers 
while  other  areas  are  Ignored.  The  full 
potential  of  such  a  nation  will  never  be 
realized  until  geographic  considerations  are 
recognized  In  government. 

Representative  William  McCulloch,  Re- 
publican, of  Ohio,  has  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion In  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  further  guarantee 
thp  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one  house 
of  lt.<  legislature  on  "factors  other  than  pop- 
ulation " 

It  reads  "Nothing  In  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  shall  prohibit  a  State,  hav- 
ing a  bicameral  legislature,  from  apportion- 
ing the  membership  of  one  house  of  Its  leg- 
islature on  factors  other  than  population,  if 
the  citizens  of  the  State  shall  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  upon  the  apportionment." 

Such  an  amendment  would  eliminate  any 
legal    quibbling    about    a    State's    sovereign 
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authority  to  maintain  its  legislative  frame- 
work on  an  equitable  basis. 

RepresentaUve  McCtjlloch's  resolutlcai, 
however,  appears  doomed  unless  there  U  ag- 
gressive leadership  and  support  throughout 
the  NaUon.  In  California,  the  people  have 
repeatedly  expressed  their  desire  to  main- 
tain the  present  legislative  structure.  This 
18  the  logical  State  from  which  such  leader- 
ship should  emanate. 

These  leaders  should  include  legislators, 
political  figures,  business  and  civic  grovps 
and  other  organizations  which  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  benefits  of  the  check-and- 
balance  system.  Once  organized  In  Cali- 
fornia, they  should  carr^-  their  campaign 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Otherwise.  California  and  other  SUtes  will 
be  confronted  with  a  real  disfranchised 
"minority" — the  people  who  have  not 
migrated  to  metropolitan  centers. 

This  development  could  prove  disastrous 
to  this  country's  entire  concept  of  free  and 
equitable  government  and  to  its  full 
economic  development. 

California,  the  most  populous  State  In  the 
Union,  must  move  now  to  assume  Its  respon- 
Blbllltles  of  leadership 


Ads  OppotiDg  Medicare  Often  Misleading 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  F.  SENNER,  JR. 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11.  1964 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
these  days  of  statements  and  clarifica- 
tions ajid  reclarlflcations  by  critics  of  the 
social  security  approach  to  medicare  for 
the  elderly,  I  think  the  following  article 
will  prove  enlightening : 
SECtTRrrv  FOR  You:  Ads  Opposing  Medicare 
Often  Misleading 
(By  Martin   E    Segal ) 

Trading  Federal  hospitalization  for  the 
aged  for  cash  Increases  In  social  security 
benefits,  supporters  of  Federal  health  care 
for  the  elderly  made  a  tactical  switch.  (We 
reported  the  details  of  th«  new  bill  In  the 
last  column ) .  The  question  Is :  Why  couldn't 
the  medicare  bill  get  through  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee? 

Well,  one  very  Importivnt  reason  is  the 
well-financed  opposition  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  to  the  bill  t.^^  provide 
Federal  health  Insurance  for  the  aged  One 
facet  of  the  AMA  campaign  was  Operation 
Hometown."  "Hometown"  sponsored  ads  In 
many  States  aimed  at  rousing  heated  local 
opposition  to  any  legislation  to  provide  social 
security-financed  hospital  Insurance  for  the 
aged 

There  can  be  no  argument  with  the  AMA 
or  any  group  attempting  U)  get  public  sup- 
jxirt  through  ads  for  Its  position  on  a  public 
Issue,  so  long  as  the  ads  do  not  mlFrepre- 
•sent  or  misinform. 

But,  without  now  entering  the  argument 
pro  or  con  on  medicare,  we  ha\e  serious 
questions  about  what  these  ads  srv,  or  Imply 
abovit  social  security. 

A  typical  ad  tisks  readers  to  write  U<  their 
Congressman  demanding  dofeit  of  the  ad- 
ministration bill.  It  shows  a  physician, 
.stethoscope  around  his  neck,  glasse.'>  in  h.^nd. 

saving 

"The  medicare  bill  now  before  Congress 
would  force  all  wage  earners  and  their  em- 
ployers to  pay  substantially  higher  payroll 
faxes  to  provide  hospitalization  and  other 
limited  health  services  to  mlUloiib  of  elderly 


Who  an  flnanoUIly  aisle  to  take   care   of 
themaelw.    This  Is  monOly  wrong." 

Boms  ads  gtrt  tbe  payroU  tax  InorMse 
as  10  peroent.  Anothsr  series  ot  ads  used 
24  percent.  And  ons  Montana  ad  used  46 
percent. 

These  figures  sound   Impressive,   hecause 
most  people  think  of  payroll  taxes  as  includ- 
ing all  the  money  deducted  for  Federal  in- 
come tax.  State  Income  tax,  social  security. 
What  Is  the  truth? 

These  ads  are  talking  only  about  the 
social  security  tax,  not  the  total  payroll  tax, 
although  they  do  not  make  this  clear.  And 
the  current  social  security  rate  Is  3%  per- 
cent of  payroll  for  both  employee  and  em- 
ployer, up  to  a  maximum  of  $4,800  a  year. 
That  means  that  no  matter  how  much  you 
earn,  you  do  not  pay  more  than  $174  a  year 
social  security  tax.  Your  employer  pays 
the  same  Self-employed  people  pay  a  maxl- 
mum  of  about  $250  a  year. 

But  these  are  maximum  figures  Most 
employees,  about  two-thirds,  pay  less  than 
the  maximum  of  $174  a  year  In  social  secu- 
rity taxes. 

The  King-Anderson  bill,  the  administra- 
tion's medicare  bill,  would  Increase  the  social 
security  tax  rate  by  one-fourth  of  1  percent; 
make  It  3%  percent  rather  than  3%  percent. 
It  would  also  Increase  the  maximum  amount 
of  earnings  on  which  these  taxes  are  paid 
from  $4,800  to  $5,200  a  year 

How  much  does  this  come  to  m  real 
money? 

Well,  for  the  majority  of  workers  who  earn 
less  than  $4,800  a  year,  the  incre;i.se  will  be 
le.s^  than  $12  a  year,  less  than  $1  a  month, 
Irss  th.Tn  24  cents  a  week. 

Fi.r  those  workers  earning  $5,200  a  year 
f)r  more,  the  maximum  social  security  tax 
Increase  will  be  $27.60  a  year,  about  $2.30  a 
month,  about  53  cents  a  week. 

But  not  all  this  Increase  would  go  to  pay 
for  the  90  days  of  hospitalization  per  year 
for  every  person  in  the  country  65  years  and 
over  that  the  medicare  bill  would  provide. 
Of  the  maximum  possible  Increase  of 
$27.50  a  year,  $17.68  would  go  to  pay  for  the 
hospitalization  benefits  for  the  elderly  The 
rest  would  go  to  finance  an  Increase  In  maxi- 
mum social  security  retirement  benetits  from 
$127  a  month  to  $134  a  month. 

What  then  does  the  Increase  for  hospitali- 
zation beneflt-s  really  come  to?  Not  46  per- 
cent, not  23  percent,  not  even  16  percent. 
It  comes  to  10  percent  of  the  maximum 
social  security  tax.  $17.68  on  top  of  $174. 
For  most  workers,  the  increase  would  be 
less  than  34  cents  a  week. 

If  you  see  an  ad  that  reads:  "Can  you  af- 
ford a  16  percent  Increase  in  your  payroll 
tax?  Th.it  is  the  minimum  payroll  tax  In- 
crease all  workers  earning  $100  or  more  a 
week  would  be  forced  to  pay  If  the  medicare 
bill  now  before  Congress  becomes  law."  ask 
some  questions 

For  example:  What  payroll  tax^  What 
percentage?  ■  And   for   what    benefits? 


It  Will  give  an  education  to  many  boys 
and  girls  who  otherwise  could  get  no 
education.  It  will  rescue  many  boys  and 
girls  from  the  ranks  ol  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  make  them  become  useful 
productive  citizens.  It  will  give  skills 
to  many  now  with  no  skills  salable  in 
the  labor  market.  It  will  help  the  im- 
poverished farmer  to  get  on  his  feet.  It 
will  take  many  from  the  relief  roles  and 
make  them  employable  and  employed. 

This  is  the  most  conservative  bill  that 
we  could  pass  because  it  conserves  the 
greatest  asset  we  have,  the  himian  re- 
sources of  our  country  and  mobilizes 
them  Into  citizens  who  Instead  of  being 
a  load  on  other  people's  backs,  will  be- 
come valuable  workmen  in  the  building 
of  a  richer  and  better  America. 


Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  August  8.  1964 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  anti- 
pjverty  bill  which  the  House  has  just 
passed  is  one  of  the  most  humanitarian 
and  at  the  same  time  most  productive 
and  constructive  pieces  of  legislation 
ever  enacted  by  the  Congress, 


The  Golden  Years— Retired,  His  Wife 
Qnizzet  Company 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11,  1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
thing new  has  been  added.  Much  has 
been  written  and  discussed  about  the 
preparation  of  the  employee  for  his  must 
retirement,  and  the  use  of  his  newly 
acquired  leisure  time.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  all  of  this  preparation  has  not 
taken  into  consideration  the  position  of 
the  wife,  as  indicated  by  the  attached 
letter  from  Mrs.  Golden  Years. 

The  letter  follows : 
The     Golden     Years — Retired,     His      Wife 
Quizzes  Company 
(By  Thomas  Collins) 

Dear  Mr  Boss:  It  was  nice  of  you  to  send 
my  65-year-old  husband  home  last  month 
with  his  pension.  That's  what  a  'Wife  Is  sup- 
posed to  say.  isn't  It? 

Anyway,  I've  got  him  now  and  you  haven't 
Or  youYe  rid  of  him  and  I'm  not.  "Whichever 
way  vou  want  to  look  at  it.  And  the  pur- 
pose of  this  letter  is  to  give  you  some  helpful 
hints  In  exchange  for  some  helpful  hints  I 
need  from  you. 

First.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  you  kept 
my  husband  from  taking  a  nap  every  day 
right  after  lunch.  You  didn't  let  him  take 
a  nap  at  the  company,  did  you?  Well,  he  is 
now  taking  a  nap  right  after  lunch  and  It  is 
disorganizing  my  whole  routine  Please  tell 
me  how  you  kept  him  awake  without  making 
him  mad. 

Now  for  a  helpful  hint  for  you  Yoii  know 
about  the  fancy  golden  years  stuff  your  per- 
sonnel department  is  feeding  men  like  my 
husband  before  they  retire.  Well.  Its  a  lot 
of  pea  shells.  My  husband,  like  most  hvis- 
bands,  is  not  going  off  to  a  mountain  top  In 
retirement.  He's  coming  home  to  stay,  which 
means  he's  going  to  help  me  with  the  house- 
work which  means  the  dishes 

But  you  sent  him  home  wfth  no  skill  In 
this  chore  and  with  no  conditioning  to  do  It. 
Tell  your  personnel  experts  to  start  putting 
men  at  the  sink  In  the  company  cafeteria 
about  3  months  before  they  retire,  so  they 
can  get  v^ed  to  the  life  that's  in  front  of 
them 

The  next  thing  I  need  to  know  from  you  is 
how    you    handled    my    husband's   drinking. 


V,  .J 
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ThlB  buafneefl  of  hl»  keeping  beer  In  the  re- 
frigerator and  starting  to  drink  It  befor* 
lunch  every  day  Is  shocking.  And  I'm  sur- 
prised that  you  let  employees  get  Into  thU 
habit.  How  much  beer  did  you  serve  em- 
ployees on  the  Job,  and  how  did  you  keep  my 
husband  from  drinking  all  afternoon? 

I  guess  you  don't  have  bedrooms  down  at 
the  company,  so  It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  suggest 
that  you  teach  retiring  employees  how  to 
make  beds,  sweep,  and  such,  also  In  their 
future  when  you  come  home.  You  don't  have 
any  bedrooms  down  there,  do  you? 

The    best   helpful   hint  I   can   give   you,   I 
think,    is    to   stop    retiring    your    employee's 
loyalty   whenever    you   retire    the    employee. 
My    husband    came    home    riding    a    rah-rah 
bronco  for  the  company  and  he  would  have 
punched    anybody    who   said    anything    bad 
about  It.     Why  didn't  you  train  him  to  be  a 
part-time  commission  salesman  for  the  com- 
pany's products  after  he  retired?     He  could 
have  sold  on  enthusiasm  and  devotion  alone. 
You  didn't  follow  through.     You  sent  home 
with  a  party  and  a  bang.    Then  what  did  you 
do?    You  sent  him  the  house  organ.     You  big 
fellows    don't    follow   through.      And    do    you 
know   where  all   that  company   loyalty  goes 
after  a  man  retires?     It  goes  *.o  the  social 
security  office  and  to  the  insurance  company 
that  sends  him   his  pension.     Your  company 
makes  appliances.    Why  didn't  you  train  him 
to    repair    them    In    his    retirement    if    you 
couldn't  make  him  a  salesman?     He  would 
have  made  housewives  In  this  neighborhood 
think  those  appliances  are  the  greatest  thing 
since  flush  toilets.     Because  he'd  believe  It. 
But  you  didn't  follow  through  and  now,  Just 
1  month  out,  he's  beginning  to  think  social 
security  and  medicare  have  prettier  legs  than 
you  do. 

I  need  to  know  one  more  thing  from  you. 
What  did  you  do  to  my  husband  to  get  him 
out  of  his  pouts?  He's  a  good  pouter.  He'll 
get  mad  at  me  for  something  and  sit  looking 
at  daytime  television  all  morning  and  not  say 
a  word  to  me.  What  did  you  do  with  him 
when  he  pouted  at  the  company?  Pet  him'' 
Kick  him?    What? 

I  think  you  owe  me  some  serious  considera- 
tion of  these  issues  I  have  raised.  I  married 
my  husband  for  16  hours  out  of  the  24.  and 
for  better  or  worse.  Now  you  come  along 
when  he's  not  as  much  fun  as  he  once  was 
and  give  him  to  me  for  24  hours  out  of  the  24. 
And  that  is  not  necessarily  for  the  better. 
Please  answer. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Golden  Years. 


Teach  the  residents  of  Holland  how  to 
make  cheese. 

Show  the  people  of  Brazil  how  to  grow  cof- 
fee. 

Instruct  the  Japanese  in  how  to  produce 
cheaper  merchandise  than  we  can  turn  out 
in  America. 

Teach  the  Chinese  how  to  make  fireworks. 
(This  Is  doubly  cultvuiU  because  it  might 
take  their  minds  off  bombs  ) 

In  return  for  all  this,  some  friendly  coun- 
try may  show  America  how  to  boondoggle. 


August  11 


"JndiciaJ    Revolution    m     the     'Warren 
Court'  and  the  End  of  'Stare  DecisU'  ** 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 


How  To  Spend  It 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or  • 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF   KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11,  1964 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  lighter  side.  I  think  the  following 
from  the  Evening  News  of  Newburgh,  In 
my  district,  is  witty  and  very  much  to  the 
point  : 

How  To  Spend  It 

The  U  S  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  ear- 
marked $13,175  for  an  on-the-job  training 
program  to  teach  Indians  how  to  make  bows 
and  arrows 

This  opens  up  a  whole  new  concept  of  how 
the  American  taxpayer's  money  can  be  used 

In  the  unlikely  event  that  the  boys  In 
W.-vihlngton  may  overlook  them,  here  are 
some  suggestions  for  upgrading  Internation- 
al culture  and  commerce  with  American 
dough : 


OF    CAilFORWlA 

IN  THE  HOU6E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11.  1964 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  address, 
entitled  "Judicial  Revolution  In  the 
'Warren  Court'  and  the  End  of  Stare 
Decisis,'  "  given  before  the  Independent 
Bar  Association  In  New  York  City  on 
August  6,  1964.  by  Warren  Jefferson 
Davis,  a  member  of  the  California  bar. 

Mr.  Davis  is  author  of  the  popular 
book,  "Law  of  the  Land,"  and  other 
articles. 

The  address  follows: 
Judicial  Revoldtion  m  thi  "Warskn  Court" 
AND  THE  End  or  "Star*  Dxcisis" 
"On  June  15,  1964.  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  State*  all  but  removed  the  cor- 
nerstone of  American  Jurisprudence. - 

This  was  the  opening  statement  on  the 
••President's  Page,"  of  the  Los  Angeles  bar 
Bulletin  for  July  1964.  It  was  a  reiteration 
of  a  prediction  by  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  that 
through  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  school  segregation  cases  (May  17. 
1954).  "the  entire  basis  of  American  Juris- 
prudence was  swept  away." 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Hutchinson,  current  president 
of  the  Loo  Angeles  Bar  Association  con- 
tinued: 

"History  records  that  when  tyrants  take 
over  government,  the  first  thing  they  do  U 
suspend  the  Juridical  processes,  or  worse,  se- 
lect Judges  to  do  their  bidding  without  regard 
for  established  law. 

"Reason  is  absent  In  the  decisions  of  the 
Court  In  the  cases  on  voting  apportionment 
decided  thU  day.  Substantial  agreement  Is 
lacking  because  the  Court  Itself,  was  divided 
(6  to  3  In  reaching  one  decision)  and  It  took 
14  separate  opinions  to  express  the  reason- 
ing of  the  Justices. 

"There  Is  no  compelling  reason  for  divid- 
ing votes  by  numbers  and  disregarding  all 
other   considerations. 

•'What  I  defend  Is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  make  the  changes,  if  any.  by  the  legisla- 
tive prcx-ess.  What  I  criticize  is  the  act  of 
some  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  (dis- 
regarding our  .-system  of  law  which  they  are 
sworn  to  defend),  and  projecting  their  own 
philosophy  on  180  million  American  people 
to  whom  this  right  Is  reserved.  This  is  legis- 
lation by  Judicial  flat.  It  takes  the  Court 
out  of  law  and  puts  it  into  politics. 

"Stare  decisis,  the  cornerstone  of  our  Ju- 
risprudence. Is  gone.  Neither  the  temple  of 
the  law  nor  respect  for  It  can  long  endure 
without  It. 


Our  duty  to  defend  our  Judicial  system 
1-  bigger  than  our  duty  to  members  of  ^ 
Court  whose  decisions  will,  we  think  aZ 
stroy  It."  •  °*" 

"For  more  than  10  years,"  says  Dean  Clar- 
ence Manlon.  "the  Supreme  Court  has  been 
flagrantly  and  unconstitutionally  misaDDro- 
prlaUng  the  legislative  functions  of  Confess 
and  of  the  State  legislatures  as  well. 

"The  Court  has  usurped  the  constitutional 
function  of  Congress,  and  all  but  paralyzed 
the  legislative  power  of  the  several  Stat^  in 
areas  that  must  be  controlled  by  the  State 
legislation  If  local  law  and  order  Is  to  pre 
vail,  and  If  our  Federal  system,  or  constitu- 
tional goverrunent  is  to  survive.'* 

■The  14th  amendment,"  in  Dean  Manion's 
opinion,  "gives  no  power  to -the  Supreme 
Court  to  correct  any  State's  possible  abridge- 
ment, dilution,  or  debasement  of  the  clU- 
zens  vote.  Such  correcUve  power  Is  con- 
ferred upon  Congress,  expressly  and  exclu- 
sively." 

In  1962.  and  finally  on  June  15.  1964  in 
decisions  affecUng  exisUng  leglslaUve  appor- 
tionment, the  Supreme  Court  has.  contrary 
to  constitutional  mandate,  enunciated  the 
Court-created  population  rule  of  "one  man 
one  vote"  for  members  of  the  State  senate 
and  the  lower  House  for  each  of  the  State 
legislatures. 

Is  the  election  of  Senators  and  Members 
of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  to  be  the 
next  point  of  attack  by  a  power-hungry 
Court,  and  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the  United 
States  to  be  declared  unconstitutional? 

According  to  Dean  Manlon,  "read  In  the 
context  of  the  imprecedented  record  It  has 
made  during  the  past  10  years  on  subjects 
Incliidlng.  but  not  restricted  to  crimes,  com- 
mimism,  colored  people,  and  prayer  in  the 
schools,  the  Court's  reapportionment  deci- 
sions confirm  the  fact  that  this  tribunal  has 
all  but  abandoned  Its  historic  function  of 
deciding  cases,  for  the  more  exciting  role  of 
conducting  a  new  American  revolution. 

"We  are   now  approaching   a   government 
not  by  the  Constitution  and  by  ascertainable 
'f^*' — but   by    nine  men — appointed   for   life" 
(or  rather  during  good  behavior) . 
"What  does  this  portend?" 
Mr.   Justice    Harlan   answers,    in    his   dis- 
senting opinion;   "This  decision  Involves  the 
Court    amending   the   Constitution.      If   the 
time  comes  when  this  Court  is  looked  upon 
by  the  Court  Itself  as  the  repository  of  all  re- 
forms. I  think  the  seeds  of  trouble  are  being 
sown  for  this  institution." 

Tliere  Is  an  increasingly  large  number  of 
people  throughout  the  United  States  today, 
not  merely  Southerners  opposed  to  forced 
Integration,  through  the  Illegal  use  of  Fed- 
eral Armed  Forces,  coercion,  and  even  in- 
timidation, but  In  all  walks  of  life,  who  be- 
lieve with  Dean  Manlon  and  other  noted 
constitutional  lawyers,  that  those  seeds  of 
trouble  have  already  been  sown,  and  that 
some  of  the  seeds  have  already  sprouted  in 
northern  States.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
rising  tide  of  lawlessness  and  crimes  of  vio- 
lence. Including  murders,  mugging,  rape, 
and  other  crimes  which  make  our  city  streets 
unsafe. 

Congressman  Johansen.  of  Michigan,  on 
the  fl(X)r  of  the  House,  very  projjerly  asks: 
"Are  the  American  people  being  given  a 
preview  of  the  obituary  of  the  Republic? 
Only  the  a>ngress  can  call  a  halt  •  •  • 
but  the  method  once  choeen.  must  be  pur- 
sued with  speed  and  all-out  effort," 

••The  proper  method."  says  Dean  Manlon. 
"Is  for  Congress  to  strip  this  arrogant,  in- 
competent Supreme  Court  of  its  power  •  •  • 
to  hear  cases  appealed  to  it  from  lower 
courts,  mis  the  Congress  has  the  expressed 
power  to  do  (US.  Constitution,  art.  Ill, 
sec.  2).  and  the  present  dangerous  direction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  makes  It  the  sworn 
duty  of  Congress  to  exercise  that  power  now." 
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It  Is  the  obligation  of  every  law-abiding 
j^merlcan  citizen  to  urge  immediate  enact- 
ment of  Impropriate  legislation,  and  see  that 
Members  of  the  Congress  support  it. 

Legislative  action  la  vitally  necessary  to 
nullify  the  Court "s  erroneous  decision,  other- 
,rt8e  the  Court  wlU  have  illegally  taken  a 
long  step  forward  In  Tewrltlng  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Senator  EvEarrr  M.  DnucBEN,  Senate  mi- 
nority leader,  has  introduced  a  proposal  for 
a  constitutional  amendment,  to  give  citizens 
of  each  State  exclusive  power  to  determine 
the  composition  of  their  legislatures,  with 
at  least  one  house  to  be  apportioned  on  a 
population  basis.  Similar  action  has  been 
taken.  In  support  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, or  to  nullify  the  Court's  decision. 

Instead  of  sutwnlsslon  by  the  Court  to  the 
control  of  Oongreas,  the  Court  is  cl£ilmlng  the 
power  to  nullify  action  by  the  Congress  and 
by  the  State  l^giUlatures.  We  have  reached 
the  point  where  apathy  on  the  pert  of  cltl- 
■ens  has  allowed  the  creation  erf  a  "mon- 
ster" that  will  ultimately  destroy  the  Con- 
stitution lt»elf,  and  -with  it  otir  Republican 
form  of  constitutional  government. 

The  dlaeentlng  opinion  of  Justice  Harlan. 
In  the  reapportlomnent  caaee,  contains  the 
most  damaging  crlUctsm  of  the  Court : 

"The  local  district  court  or  the  State  court 
are  given  blanket  authority  and  the  consti- 
tutional duty  to  supervise  apix>rtlonment  of 
the  State  legislatures.  It  Is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  Intolerable  and  inappro- 
priate tnterferenoe  by  the  Judiciary  with  the 
Independent  leglMaturee  of  the  States  •  •  * 
In  my  Judgment,  today's  decisions  are  refuted 
by  the  language  of  the  amendment  which 
they  construe  •  •  •  they  are  unequivocally 
refuted  by  history  and  by  consistent  theory 
and  practice  from  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  14th  amendment  until  today.  The 
Ooxirt's  elaboration  of  lU  new  constitutional 
doctrine  Indicates  how  far  and  how  unwisely 
It  has  strayed  from  the  apprt^rlate  bounds 
of  Its  authority." 
And: 

"I  had  not  expected  to  wltnees  the  day 
when  the  Supreme  Court  •  •  •  would  ren- 
der a  decision  which  oajsts  grave  doubt  on  the 
constltuUonallty  ot  the  conapoelUon  erf  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  Is  not  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  th&t  such  is  the  effect  of 
today's  decUlon.  The  Court's  holding  •  •  • 
places  in  Jeopardy  the  seats  of  almost  all  the 
Members  of  the  present  House." 

The  balance  of  political  power  In  the 
United  Stetee  has  been  overturned  by  a  ma- 
jority of  members  of  the  Supreme  Coiu-t.  In- 
tent Upon  amending  the  Constitution,  not  by 
the  constitutional  process,  but  by  Judicial 
flat,  expreealng  their  notioos  erf  what  the 
proper  balance  should  be. 

The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  subject  to  the  overriding  power  of 
the  Congress,  and  the  11th  amendment  to 
the  ConsUtutlon  limits  the  Judicial  power 
of  the  Court  In  suits  against  a  State.  Not- 
withstanding this  limitation,  the  smend- 
ment  Is  being  flagrantly  violated  and  bra- 
zenly Igncwed  by  the  Court  against  which  It 
was  directed. 

In  the  hands  of  the  Congress  Is  the  rem- 
edy for  curbing  the  Ideological  fanaticism 
which  Is  shown  In  the  proclivities  of  certain 
members  of  the  Court,  to  constitute  the 
Court  a  •'third  legislative  "  chamber.  It  can. 
and  should,  put  an  Inunedlate  stop  to  fur- 
ther   aggressions    of    the    so-called    Warren 

Court. 

Without  waiting  for  the  passage  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  there  is  hope  that, 
men  being  only  mortal,  time  may  shortly 
bring  a  change  In  the  Court,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  experienced  Justices— per- 
haps by  the  incoming  Republican  adminis- 
tration— to  replace  those  now  serving  and 
constituting  a  reforming  majority  of  the 
present  membership,  and  that  the  extra- 
constitutional    decisions"    of    some    of    the 


members  may  thereby  toe  overruled  and  set 
aside. 

The  Congress,  by  Joint  resolution,  can  nul- 
lify -aie  reapportlaninent  and  at±ier  uncon- 
stitutional declslona. 

Under  article  m,  ■ectlon  2,  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  Court  can  be  limited  to  such  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  as  the  Congrem  ordains. 
Congress  has  the  power  to  restore  the  bal- 
sjice  of  power.  Illegally  usiirped  by  the 
Covu-t. 

The  attacks  on  the  so-called  Warren  court 
are  directed  both  against  Earl  Warren  per- 
sonally, and  upon  his  Uberal  associates,  who 
make  up  the  majority  of  the  Court  mem- 
bership. The  moet  devastating  attack  upon 
Earl  Warren  was  that  of  the  late  Clarence 
Budlngton  Kelland,  former  executive  (tl- 
rector  of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee, with  the  statement  : 

•■When  history  comes  to  assay  the  ad- 
ministration of  General  Eisenhower,  it  will 
accuse  him  of  incredibly  stupid  appoint- 
ments, chief  of  which  was  that  of  Earl 
Warren  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
"He  placed  in  this  man's  Irresponsible, 
selfish.  Ignorant  hands  Immeasurable  power; 
Warren  seized  this  power  and  uaed  It  to 
legislate  Instead  of  Judlcate.  He  debauched 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
as  even  Franklin  Roosevelt.  In  his  enmity  for 
that  body,  could  not  succeed  In  doing. 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  saw  what 
was  being  done  to  the  great  bulwark  of 
their  liberties,  and  resented  it.  General 
Eisenhower  could  have  rehabilitated  our 
highest  Court.  He  choee  rather,  to  debauch 
it  further  to  a  point  where  thinking  men  are 
In  rebellion  against  its  disregard  for  law. 
Constitution,  and  commonsense."  (Human 
Events,  Dec.  22,  1968.) 

Never  before,  certainly  not  In  our  life- 
time, has  such  invective  been  directed 
against  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  personal  appraisal,  however,  of  a  Presi- 
dential appointment  was  merely  the  fore- 
runner of  criticism  of  decisions  to  follow. 

In  qttlck  succession,  beginning  with  the 
Illegal  and  unconstitutional  opinion  of  War- 
ren in  the  school  BegrBgation  cases,  came  a 
series  of  so-called  decisions  (in  no  sense  con- 
forming to  Justice  Cardozo's  test  of  "true" 
decisions — Just  enforclble  decrees),  barring 
religious  exercltes  In  the  public  schools, 
reading  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  passages 
from  the  Bible,  and  the  "go  signal  and  green 
light"  given  to  obscenity.  State  and  Fed- 
eral action  against  Communists  were  nulli- 
fied In  the  Nelson  and  Yates  cases,  all  tend- 
ing to  make  cases  involving  subversion  vir- 
tually impoeslble  to  proeecute.  Decisions  In 
trespass  cases  in  the  Southern  States  were 
invalidated.  With  reapportionment  of  State 
legislatures  ordered,  the  Constitution  has 
been  twisted  out  of  its  original  meaning. 
Crimes  of  violence,  miu^er,  rape,  and  robbery 
go  unpunished,  and  criminals  are  turned 
loose  on  society.  The  rule  of  law  is  In  a 
state  of  shambles,  and  law  and  order  in  our 
larger  cities,  where  Negro  race  riots — Incited 
by  the  Democratic -political  machine's  appeal- 
ing for  Negro  votes — prevail,  is  on  the  way 
out. 

The  Indictment  against  the  liberal  major- 
ity of  the  Warren  Court  rests  upon  substan- 
tial counts; 

1.  "The  Supreme  Coxirt  of  the  United 
States  has  all  but  removed  the  cornerstone 
of  American  Jurisprudence" — State  Decisis 
fLos  Angeles  Bar  Bulleton,  July  1964;  state- 
ment of  the  association  president). 

2.  "The  entire  basis  of  American  Juris- 
prudence was  swept  away  through  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  segregation 
cases"  (May  17.  1954).  (Senator  James  O. 
Eastland,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.) 

3.  "The  segregation  decision  is  a  most  flag- 
rant violation  of  the  right  of  Judicial  re- 
view."    (From  a  speech  made  by  former  Jus- 


tice  James   F.   Byrnes,   before    the   'Vermont 
Bar  Association,  September  22.   1956.) 

4.  The  Suprenae  Court  is  charged  with 
being  "the  black  robed  arm  of  Judicial  tyr- 
anny, and  for  2  years  has  chipped  steadily 
away  at  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States, 
either  ignoring  or  sweeping  aside  constitu- 
tional safeguards."  (Senator  Hbimak  Tal- 
KADBE,  of  Georgia.) 

B.  It  is  charged  that  Earl  Warren,  influ- 
enced perhaps  by  his  Swedish  immigrant 
anoestory,  has  been  imduly  influenced  by  a 
book,  written  by  a  SwedUh  Socialist,  Gunnar 
Myrdal,  quoted  by  the  Justice  in  the  segre- 
gation deci^ons.  The  thesis  of  the  book, 
charges  Senator  Eastlakd,  "1b  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  Is  Impractical 
and  unsulted  to  modem  condlUons,"  and 
that  Its  adoption  was  "nearly  a  plot  against 
the  common  people."  As  a  result,  the  charge 
was  made  by  over  100  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  decision  attempted  Improperly 
and  Ulegally  to  legislate  the  Ideology  of  a  for- 
eign Socialist  into  the  Consttttitlon,  bawd 
not  upon  law,  but  upon  IndlvMual  beliefs, 
and  upon  the  peeudosoclologlcal  views  and 
predilections  of  notorious  BociallKtB. 

6.  The  Warren  Court  Is  charged  with  at- 
tempting to  convert  the  Republic  Into  a  So- 
cialist welfare  state,  through  flectslons  not 
baaed  upon  the  law  of  the  Constitution. 

7.  "The  trend  of  decisions  in  the  last  10 
years — and  in  moet  instances  by  the  same 
Judges — hM  been  favorably  to  extreme  left- 
wingers,  Communists  and  subverelves  in  gen- 
eral" (statement  of  former  Judge  James  R. 
Duncan). 

8.  The  latest  reapportionment  decision 
"casts  grave  doubt  on  the  constttutianallty 
of  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Bepw- 
sentatlves"  (dissenting  opinion  of  Justice 
Harlan ) . 

9.  The  Court  Is  charged  with  converting  "a 
particular  political  phlloeophy,  into  a  consti- 
tutional rule,  binding  upon  each  of  the 
States"  (dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Stew- 
art). 

10.  The  Court  is  charged  with  aspiring  to 
become  a  superlegttlature,  and  trabetltutlng 
Its  particular  brand  of  political  thought  for 
the  Judgment  of  the  States  and  'the  Congress. 
in  the  hope  that  an  apathetic  prablic  will  ac- 
cept this  Judicial  legislation. 

11.  It  Is  charged  that  the  Court  has  for 
Its  objective  the  building  of  a  strong  cen- 
tralized, bureaucratic  govermnent.  -with  State 
lines  wiped  out.  That  the  Court  Ignores  laws 
passed  by  the  Congress,  and  the  reasons  for 
such  legislation. 

12.  It  is  charged  that  the  Court  has 
usurped  the  undelegated  and  reserved  rights 
of  the  people  (ninth  amendment),  and  the 
undelegated  and  reserved  rights  and  powers 
of  the  States  (10th  amendment) . 

13.  It  Is  charged  that  the  Court  has  failed 
to  conform  to  constitutional  procedure  pre- 
scribed for  constitutional  amendments. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  charges 
leveled  against  the  "liberal  majority"  on  the 
Court,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  brazen 
attack  upon  the  Congress,  usurpation  of  leg- 
islative power,  under  the  Constitution,  being 
a  "high  crime."  As  a  result,  Congress,  which 
has  the  power,  will  now  be  moved  to  curtail 
the  appellate  Jurisdiction   of  the   Court. 

In  brief,  the  issue  Is  the  charge  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
U£.  Senate,  the  chief  Jxistlces  of  the  State 
supreme  courts,  and  nationally  known  and 
recognized  constitutional  la-wyers,  that  an 
irresponsible  majority  of  current  members 
of  the  Court,  have  usurped  legislative  power, 
nullified  constitutional  provisions,  illegally 
amended  the  Constitution  by  Judicial  fiat. 
distorted  the  Federal-State  relationship  and 
destroyed  the  checks  and  balances  in  Gov- 
enxment,  given  Judicial  approval  to  a  Social - 
Ut  welfare  state  of  society.  Improperly 
exercised  power  residing  eolely  In  «ie  States, 
culminating  in  an  attack  on  the  Congress, 
and  questioning  even  the  constitutionality 
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at  the  oompoeltlon  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Court  haa  been  on  trtal  b^ore  Ita 
peers,  the  chief  Justices  of  the  State  su- 
preme  oourts,  and  criticized  severely,  but  In 
restrained  and  dignified  language. 

By  placing  In  Jeopardy  the  seats  of  a  ma- 
jority oif  Members  of  the  present  House  of 
Representatives,  the  lines  of  battle  are  being 
drawn,  and  the  cloelng  act  In  the  grab  for 
IXTwer  will  no  doubt  result  In  the  curbing  by 
the  Codgress  of  essential  actlvlUes  of  the 
Ck>virt. 

Prof.  WUhnore  Kendall  (University  of 
Dallas).  In  Modern  Age  (summer  1964 
issue).  blunUy  asserts  that  "the  Court  hard- 
ly keeps  up  even  the  pretense  that  It  Is  not 
legislating."  and  he  makes  the  Interesting 
suggestion  that  the  "cancer"  threatening  the 
very  survival  of  our  American  political  sys- 
tem "is  not  Judicial  review."  but: 

"It   Is  those  clauses   of   the    14th   amend- 
ment— equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  due 
process — that,  as  we  see  now,  make  of  It  an 
invitation  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  tamper, 
in  the   teeth  of  the   10th   amendment,  with 
our   traditional   division   of  powers   between 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments.    But  for 
those  clauses  they  were  of  course  never  In- 
tended for   the  purpose  for   which    they  are 
being  used   •    •    •   the  Court  wotild  not  have 
catapulted  Itself  into  •    •    •   the  school  de- 
segregation decision.    These  clauses.  I  repeat, 
are  th«  cancer  •   •   •  Repeal  the  14th  amend- 
ment as  a  whole,  telling  ourselves — as  with 
good   conscience   we  can — that   the   purposes 
for  which  It  was  enacted  were  long  since  ac- 
oompllahed     (it    lay    dormant    through    the 
decades  that  divided  the  reconstruction  cri- 
sis from  the  Gltlow  case,  which  was  the  case 
in    which    the   Supreme   Court   first    took   it 
Into  ite  head  to  extend   the  so-called  Bill  of 
Rights   limitations   on   the   Federal   Govern- 
ment to  the  States.     Or,  short  of  repealing 
the  amendment  as  a  whole,  amend  It  ao  as 
to  get  rid  of  the  offending  clauses.     Neither 
of  these  things.  I  think,  need  be  particularly 
to  do  if  we  set  out  to  mobilize,  behind  repeaj 
or  amendment,  the  resentments,  engendered 
by     the     desegregation,     deorlsonatlon,     and 
apportionment  decisions    (making  the  most 
we  can.  of  course,  of  the  procedural  irregu- 
larities  that  were  involved   In   the  adoption 
of  the  14th  amendment  to  begin  with).    Or, 
If  repeal  or  amendment  seems  too  big  a  Job, 
let  us  then  call  upon  Congress   (where,  un- 
like the  Supreme  Court,  we  are  listened  to) . 
to  clarify  the  14th  amendment  (as  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  Itseff.  on  occasion.  Invited 
It  to  do)  clarify  It  of  course.  In  the  direction 
to    which    I    have    Just    been    pointing.      Or. 
fi^nally.  let  us  call  upon  Congress  to  remove 
the    offending    clauses    from    the    appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court." 

"The  present  situation."  says  Professor 
Kendall.  "Is  Intolerable."  Whether  Congress 
centers  Its  attention  on  the  Illegal  adoption 
of  the  14th  amendment,  or  on  the  necessity 
of  removing  the  "offending  clauses"  oi  the 
amendment  from  the  appellate  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  definite  acUon  must 
be  taken  by  the  Congress,  to  curb  further 
subversive  action  by  the  Court. 

The  Court  is  now  on  trial  In  the  "court  of 
last  resort."  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  case  may  properly  be  enUtled  People  v 
Federal  Officials  Who  Haiv  Violated  Their 
Oath  of  0<Jicr 

"The  people."  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "are  the 
rightful  masters  of  both  Congress  and  the 
courts,  not  to  overthrow  the  Constitution, 
but  to  overthrow  the  men  who  pervert  It." 

Reviewing  the  decline  of  responsible,  con- 
stitutional government,  the  late  Chief  Jus- 
tice M.  T.  Phelps,  of  the  Arizona  Supreme 
Court,  said: 

"T  honestly  view  the  Supreme  Court,  with 
Its  present  membership  and  predilections,  a 
t,'reater  danger  to  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  American  way  of  life,  than 
all  forces  alined  against  us  outside  our 
boundaries. 
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"It  is  the  design  and  pxirpcee  of  the 
Court  to  usurp  the  policymaking  powera  of 
the  Nation." 

Extremism  In  constltuUonal  law  began 
with  the  assertion  by  Earl  Warren  and  left- 
ist radicals  that  the  Constitution  is  flexible 
and  that  a  simple  majority  of  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  can  read  new  meanings 
Into  the  document,  or,  in  between  the  lines 
and  change  the  law  of  the  Constitution  to 
meet  changing  needs,  aspirations,  and  even 
the  predilections  of  those  currently  mem- 
bers of  the  Court. 

Such  theories  are  subversive  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

"Extremism."  says  Senator  Goi.dwater  "in 
the  defense  of  liberty  U  no  vice,  and  mod- 
eratlon  in  the  pursuit  of  Justice  Is  no 
virtue." 

Judicial  extremism  can,  and  must  be  held 
In  check  by  the  Congress. 

This  Is  the  age  of  return  to  fundamental 
principles. 

The  spirit  of  the  West  Is  sweeping  across 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  principle  of 
strict  constitutionalism,  which  holds  that 
the  Constitution  cannot  be  amended  legally 
by  Judicial  usurpation  and  Judicial  flat  It 
can  be  amended  only  In  the  way  provided  in 
the  document  Itself. 

"We  are  wltnessUig,"  says  Senator  Gold- 
WATER,  a  "rebirth  of  the  spirit  that  started 
the  West,  and  built  the  West.  The  same 
spirit  built  the  East,  but  easterners  seem 
to  have  forgotten  It."  The  time  has  come 
for  rededlcatlon  to  the  principles  of  Repub- 
lican constltuUonal  government. 

This  spirit,  according  to  the  Senator,  "U  a 
revulsion  against  the  encroachments  ot  the 
Federal  Government,  and  a  refusal  to  ac- 
cept or  bow  down  to  communism  " 

It  Is  a  refusal  to  believe  "that  patriotism 
is  wrong  today,  when  It  was  great  In  the  days 
when  the  country  was  great." 

Young   Americans   are   particularly   cogni- 
zant of  the  demand   for  a  change. 
The  demand  Is  for  conservatism. 
Ours    Is    a    government   based    upon    the 
written    ConsUtutlon.    with    limited    powers 
residing  In  the  Federal  Government. 

There  is  a  rUlng  protest  against  assertion 
by  a  Judicial  majority  of  pollcle*  based  on 
misinterpretations  of  the  Constitution. 

The  national  protest,  now  beginning  to 
make  Itself  felt.  Is  against  centralization  of 
power  in  an  autocratic  bureaucracy  which 
makes  for  the  destrucUon  of  individual 
rights. 

Our  people  have  been  so  brainwashed  by 
Communist  doctrine  that  they  no  longw 
protest,  when  the  Supreme  Court,  as  now 
constituted,  operating  under  the  spell  of 
psychosoclologlcal  fantasy,  appears  In  the 
role  of  chief  offender  against  the  "Rule  of 
Law". 

A  rededlcatlon  of  our  entire  people  to  the 
Constitution  and  BUI  of  Rights.  Is  Impera- 
tive if  our  republican  constitutional  form 
of  government  Is  to  survive. 
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with  him  for  2  years  before  his  retire- 
ment on  January  3.  1945.  A  ranklmr 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, he  was  a  leader  In  the  great  struggle 
for  fiscal  responsibility  and  sound  finance 
policies  for  our  Government.  In  that 
respect  his  contribution  was  extraor 
dinary. 

Above  everything.  Al  Carter  was  a 
great  American,  a  dedicated  citizen  who 
maintained  a  vigilant  and  respected  con- 
cern for  the  affairs  of  state. 

On  a  personal  basis,  he  was  my  friend 
For  years  and  up  to  only  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore his  death  I  visited  with  him  fre- 
quently. Although  stricken  several  years 
ago  with  111  health,  which  undoubtedly 
caused  much  suffering,  he  was  never 
heard  to  complain.  His  interest  always 
appeared  to  be  In  other  people,  their  wel- 
fare and  progress.  He  was  my  Idea  of 
the  perfect  gentleman.  He  respected  the 
views  of  others,  whether  he  agreed  with 
them  or  not.  His  home  in  Oakland 
which  I  have  visited,  was  a  household  of 
warmth  and  sincere  hosplttillty.  A  visit 
with  Al  and  Mrs.  Carter  always  left  one 
proud  of  being  counted  among  their  host 
of  friends  and  associates. 

Many  of  us  feel  this  loss  very  deeply 
And  the  Nation  has  lost  a  truly  great 
patriot  and  a  valuable  citizen.  To  Mrs. 
Carter  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  in 
her  bereavement. 


Thirty  Billion  Dollars  and  Nothing  New 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


The  Late  Honorable  Albert  E.  Carter 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  August  8,  1964 


Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  our  former  colleague  in  the  House, 
Al  Cai-ter,  came  as  a  blow  to  many  of  us 
who  knew  him  well  and  who  held  him  in 
such  high  esteem.  He  served  with  great 
distinction  in  this  body  for  20  years.  It 
was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  serve 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23,  1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  the  present  administration  we 
have  Increased  our  expenditures  con- 
siderably to  maintain  our  defense 
posture.  Even  so.  our  lack  of  progress 
in  developing  new  weapons  presages  a 
preparedness  gap  In  the  future,  which 
Is  dealt  with  effectively  by  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  August  6  edition 
of  the  Phoenix  Gazette. 

The  article  follows: 
Thirtt  BmLioN  Dollars  and  Nothing  New 
Since  the  present  administration  moved 
into  the  White  House,  a  total  of  something 
like  MO  billion  has  been  added  to  defense 
budgets  to  Increase  America's  military 
might,  particularly  in  the  area  of  nonnucloar 
warfare.  Judging  from  what  has  been  made 
public— and  the  administration  is  uncom- 
monly eager  to  boast  about  what  It  calls 
weapons — this  added  spending  has  produced 
nothing  significant  in  the  way  of  new  arma- 
nient. 

In  Vietnam,  where  Americans  are  dying 
in  an  Increasingly  hot  war,  woefully  obsolete 
helicopters  of  pre-Korean-war  vintage  and 
bombers  dating  back  20  years  are  only  now 
being  replaced  by  slightly  more  modern 
equipment,  most  of  it  developed  during  the 
Elsenhower  and  Truman  administrations 
True,  military  manpower  has  been  Increased 
and  so  has  the  number  of  units  designated 
as  battle  ready,  but  If  equipment  Inade- 
quacies evident  In  Vietnam  exist  elsewhere. 
as  surely  they  must,  then  the  Nation  is  not 
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ao  strong  •■  the  admlnlBtratlon  would  h»T» 
junerlcans  believe. 

In  answer  to  mounting  and  not  entirely 
^lartlsan  eapreeslons  at  concern  about  de- 
fense porture,  the  »dmlnlstr»tlon  oT  Ute 
has  unTeUed  with  greet  fanfare  two  new 
ftlrplanee.  neither  of  which  add*  much  to 
defense  power  despite  Impressive  perform- 
ance characteristics. 

The  first  airplane,  the  A-11.  was  described 
by  the  administration  as  a  fighter-Inter- 
ceptor, but  It  later  was  disclosed  that  the 
fighter  had  no  fight:  It  lacked  armament  and 
despite  fantastic  apeeds  would  be  no  mon 
effective  against  a  modern  bomber  than  a 
Spad.  The  second  airplane,  a  reconnaissance 
Jet,  has  yet  to  undergo  operational  testing, 
during  which  It  presumably  could  prove  un- 
satisfactory. Even  If  it  Uves  up  to  adminis- 
tration boasts,  however,  the  fact  remains 
that  reconnaissance  alone  is  not  a  weapon. 
Once  the  enemy's  activities  are  uncovered 
UJS.  forces  must  have  the  means  to  destroy 

them. 

It  la  In  thU  vital  facet  of  defense — the 
ability  to  deal  the  enemy  decisive  blows — 
that  the  administration  has  failed  apparent- 
ly to  produce  anything  new.  And  the  failure 
seems  to  take  In  the  entire  spectrum  of 
weaponry  from  bayonets  to  bombers. 
Fortunately,  the  country  remains  Invincible 
because  of  the  armaments  added  to  the 
arsenal  by  President  EisenhowM'.  These  can- 
not last  forever,  though,  and  unless  new  arms 
are  produced  soon,  the  United  States  may 
have  to  fight  tomorrow's  wars  with  yester- 
day's weapons. 
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The  Yarmoliasky  Sacriice 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  n.LiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11.  1964 


Mr.  ANDERSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  President  of  the  United  States 
held  a  press' conference.    In  It  he  was 
asked  concerning  one  Adam  Yarmolin- 
sky.   In  direct  reply  to  his  questioner  the 
President  of   the   United   States  stated 
that  Mr.  Yannollnsky  had  "never  left 
the  Defense  Department  and  was  still 
there."    This   morning   a   column    ap- 
peared   In    the    Washington    Post    and 
other  metropolitan  newspapers  by  Row- 
land Evans  and  Robert  Novak  entitled 
"Inside  Report."     In  it  they  said  that 
Mr.    Yannollnsky    actually    joined    the 
Poverty  Task  Force  months  ago,  and  was 
scheduled  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the 
program  after  the  bill  passed.    The  re- 
port  further  categorically   states  that 
Adam  Yannollnsky  no  longer  has  an 
office  at  the  Pentagon.    The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Atres]  pointed  out  in 
the  Congressional  Record  dated  August 
7,  1964,  on  pages  17995  and  17996,  that 
In  a  memorandum  to  Joseph  A.  Calif ano, 
Jr..  dated  June  13.  1964.  and  probably 
written  on  White  House  stationery.  Yar- 
molinsky  made  it  clear  that  after  passage 
of  "our  bill,"  "we  hope  to  open  about  10 
of  the  Isu-ge  training  centers  with  1,000 
to  2,000  enrollees  each.    Here  again,  we 
would  like  to  make  a  visible  impact  by 
opening  perhs«)s  half  of  these  in  the  first 
3  or  4  months  after  the  bUl  passes." 

No  one  in  the  House  rose  to  challenge 
Mr.  Atres'  assertion  that  Mr.  Yarmo- 


llnsky  was  engaged  In  these  lobbying  ac- 
tivities In  behalf  of  the  antipoverty  bilL 
I  feel  sure  that  had  there  been  any  mla- 
itatement  of  the  facts  in  this  regard  that 
It  woiild  have  been  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House. 

Later  in  the  debate  that  afternoon  the 
gentlemsm  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford] 
also  called  attention  to  the  same  memo- 
randum of  June  13. 1964,  which  indicates 
quite  clearly  that  Mr.  Yarmolinsky  was 
as  of  that  date  and  subsequent  thereto 
actually  working  to  promote  the  poverty 
program  and  from  a  position  in  the 
White  House  and  not  in  the  Defense 
Department.  .  ^  , 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  completely 
shocking  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  find  himself 
trapped  in  an  apparent,  deliberate  mis- 
representation and  misstatement  with 
respect  to  the  true  facts  regarding  Mr. 
Yarmolinsky.  It  was  my  thought  and 
belief  that  the  press  conferences  con- 
ducted by  the  President  were  designed  to 
provide  hard  news  and  not  just  serve  as 
a  forum  for  presidential  propaganda. 
We  cannot  help  but  feel  a  certain  loss 
of  confidence  in  a  Chief  Executive  who 
has  not  been  frank  in  dealing  with  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  with  these  re- 
marks the  column  by  Mr.  Evans  and 
Mr.  Novak: 

Th«  Takmolinskt  SAoaincK 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
When  the  antipoverty  bUl  sailed  through 
the  House  last  Saturday  in  President  John- 
son's greatest  legislative  triumph,  a  good 
many  Democratic  Congressmen  did  not  join 
in  the  JubUation. 

The  truth  is  that  they  doubt  that  the  bill, 
an  expensive  grabbag  of  new  and  old  spend- 
ing programs,  will  prove  an  effective  bat- 
tle plan  against  poverty.  Many  Democrats 
supported  It  only  out  of  election-year  loyal- 
ty to  the  President. 

What  really  rankled  the  liberal  Democrata 
in  the  House,  however,  was  the  price  that 
Mr.  Johnson  thought  necessary  to  pay  for 
the  bin.  To  get  support  from  conservative 
Bouthemers,  he  practiced  human  sacrifice. 
The  sacriflcial  victim  was  Adam  Yarmolin- 
sky. a  dynamic  administration  tnmbleshoot- 
er  who  was  chief  midwife  in  the  hurried  birth 
Of  the  poverty  program.  Contrary  to  the 
President's  claim  at  his  Saturday  news  con- 
ference that  Yarmolinsky  never  left  his  du- 
ties as  a  Defense  Department  administrator, 
he  actually  Joined  the  poviaiy  task  force 
months  ago  and  was  scheduled  to  be  deputy 
director  of  the  program  after  the  bUl  passed. 
In  fact,  he  no  longer  has  an  office  at  the 
Pentagon. 

Yarmolinsky.  who  has  the  misfortune  of 
looking  like  the  anarchist  bomb  thrower  In 
old  political  cartoons.  Is  the  subject  of  con- 
stant vlllflcatlon  by  Gen.  Edwin  Walker, 
John  Birch  zealots  and  the  fright  peddlers. 
Charges  of  disloyalty  are.  of  course,  absurd. 
He  has  a  public  record  of  antlcommunlsm 
and  helped  clear  the  Reds  out  of  the  Amer- 
ican Veterans'  Committee  after  the  war. 

The  announcement  that  Yannollnsky  was 
being  sacrificed  came  on  the  House  floca-. 
RepresentaUve  Pnn.  M.  LAiromxnc.  of  Georgia, 
floor  manager  of  the  poverty  bUl,  declared 
that  Yarmolinsky  would  have  no  part  In 
admlnlstertng  the  poverty  program. 

No  sooner  had  Laitoetjic  taken  his  eeat 
than  a  Uberal  Repreaentatlve,  aurpriswl  and 
Infuriated,  rushed  up  to  ask  what  authority 
he  had  for  thU  pledge.  Landbum's  reply: 
the  authority  came  from  President  Johnson 
himself. 
That  night.  Indignant  liberals  who  were 


the  bill's  alTongeet  supporters  met  in  the 
office  of  Representative  Jakk  G.  CHaea  of 
Mtz-hig^ri  They  could  do  nothing  to  save 
TaimoUnaky  »t  that  stage.  In  their  impo- 
tence, they  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  White 
Bouse  warning  that  they  would  tolerate  no 
more  such  concaaiiona. 

Though  It  all  came  as  a  e\irprlse  to  the 
Uberals.  Southerners — particularly  the  North 
Carolina  delegation — had  been  demanding 
Tarmollnaky's  scalp  as  the  price  of  voting  for 
the  bUl.  R.  Sargent  Shrlver.  the  antipoverty 
chief,  resisted  to  the  end.  He  was  overruled 
by  President  Johnson  after  top  House  leaders 
warned  him:  Yarmolinsky  or  the  bill;  take 
your  choice. 

Ironically,  the  sacrifice  was  not  necessary. 
By  adopting  amendments  satisfying  the  con- 
servationist bloc  headed  by  Representative 
John  P.  Satiob,  RepubUcan  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  number  of  RepubUcans  backing  the  bUl 
climbed  from  5  to  22.  Moreover.  Mr.  John- 
son used  all  his  businessman  friends,  Includ- 
ing such  personages  as  the  jwealdent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  to  put  the  heat  on 
RepubUcans. 

One  Uberal  Republican  Congressman,  who 
regards  the  bill  as  a  hopeless  hodgepodge, 
was  pressured  by  calls  frtan  BcpubUcan  In- 
dustrials and  newspaper  editors  In  his  dis- 
trict. None  of  them  had  the  slightest  idea 
What  was  in  the  bill,  but  all  urged  his  axip- 
port.  Deciding  discretion  was  the  better  part 
of  valor,  he  ended  up  voting  fCM"  It. 

But  the  Yarmolinsky  sacrifice  was  a  na- 
tural culmination  of  the  frenzied  manner 
In  whksh  the  poverty  bill  had  been  pushed 
from  the  beginning.  Mr.  Johnson  had  an 
understandable  desire  to  push  through  Con- 
gress one  major  blU  that  had  his  own.  not 
John  F.  Kennedy's  imprint.  Above  aU  the 
other  bUls.  this  was  "must"  legislation. 

It  was  this  desire  that  led  to  the  hasty 
aasembllng  of  the  poverty  package  last  win- 
ter despite  grave  misglvlngB  within  the  Cabi- 
net. In  turn.  It  had  led  to  a  crislB  atmos- 
phere at  the  White  House  last  week  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Vietnam,  the  roughest 
White  Hotise  lobbying  since  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee fight  of  1961.  and— finally— the  sacri- 
fice of  Adam  Yarmolinsky. 


Defense  RedactioB  Wedt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cAUrouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  August  11, 1964 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tmder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  foUowing  article 
from  the  Richmond,  Va.,  News  Leader  of 
July  17.  1964: 

DXTENSX    RlDTTCTIOlf    WiDt 

Next  week  will  be  Defense  Reduction  Week. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Rob»t  McNamara 
coyly  prefers  to  call  It  Defense  Cost  Reduc- 
tion Week,  but  the  effect  Is  the  same.  By 
emphasizing  "aavlngB,"  the  administration 
hopes  to  buy  the  support  of  those  who  would 
never  buy  unilateral  disarmament.  The  goal 
Is  to  slash  defense  spending  by  25  percent 
over  the  next  3  years. 

And  where  has  the  Defense  Department 
been  wasting  aU  this  money?  Judging  by 
the  record,  an  observer  must  conclude  that 
the  money  has  been  wasted  In  developing 
new  weapons  to  meet  new  challenges.  The 
day  before  the  annoimcement  of  Defense 
Cost  Reduction  Week,  enterprising  repoart- 
ers  dug  out  the  fact  that  Mr.  McNamara  had 
qiiieUy    klUed    another    new    development 
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program  on  July  1— the  low-flying,  atomic- 
powered  Pluto  missile. 

Some  $200  mUllon  has  been  wasted  on 
Pluto  to  date.  No  other  word  but  wasted 
will  do  because  the  cancellation  of  Pluto  Just 
as  it  Is  about  to  begin  flight  t«et«  means  that 
9  years  of  work  Is  being  thrown  away.  Sci- 
entists all  agree  that  the  Pluto  missile  Is  per- 
fectly feasible,  and  has  performed  well  in  all 
Its  ground  tests.  It  has  an  atomic-powered. 
ram-Jet  engine  that  could  carry  observation 
cameras  or  nuclear  warheads  around  the 
world  at  2.000  miles  an  hour,  flying  just 
above  the  treetops.  Its  unique,  low-altitude 
advantage  would  dart  under  Soviet  radar  and 
frustrate  antlbalUstlc  missile  defenses.  But 
Mr.  McNamara  let  It  be  known  through  his 
subordinates  that  he  could  see  "no  firm 
military  requlremenf  for  this,  the  most 
powerful  single  weapon  yet  conceived. 

In  fact,  Mr.  McNamara  has  been  unable 
to  see  the  need  of  many  significant  defense 
weapons.  The  American  Security  Oouncll 
report  recently  listed  the  programs  "drop- 
ped, curtailed,  or  delayed"  by  the  Secretary: 
The  X-20  Dynasoar.  scrapped  6  months 
a«o  after  $400  mUllon  had  already  been 
spent  on  development. 

The  B-70  manned  bomber  cut  back  to 
three  experimental  prototypes.  Production 
of  B-52'8  and  B-58'8  has  been  halted.  Since 
laat  month,  we  have  had  more  missiles  than 
bombers  on  the  firing  line. 

AMPSS — the  Air  Force's  "advanced  man- 
ned precision  strike  system."  This  Is  a  slower 
substitute  for  the  B-70,  but  Mr.  McNamara 
has  told  Congress  that  "we  have  no  plan 
•  •  •  to  produce  a  successor  to  the  B-52.  • 
The  B— 47  medium-range  bomber  has  had 
Its  oversea  bases  abandoned,  while  U.S.  rep- 
resentatlvee  at  Geneva  keep  talking  about 
making  a  bonfire  of  480  B-47'8. 

The  TPX  medium-range  fighter-bomber 
Is  running  into  weight  problems  and  delays, 
because  Mr.  McNamara  insists  that  It  oper- 
ate from  carriers  to  replace  the  oversea 
bases. 

The  $5  4  billion  Atlas  missiles,  129  of  them 
operational,  are  being  Junked  as  obsolete. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  Intermediate 
range  Thor  and  Jupiter  mLselles  were  re- 
moved last  year  from  England.  Italy,  and 
Turkey. 

The  Skybolt  alr-to-surface  system  was  can- 
celed, despite  COTnmltmenta  made  to  Britain 
The  Bomarc-A  missiles — all  195  of  them   - 
have  been  phased  out. 

The  Nlke-Zeus,  our  last  hope  in  the  search 
for  an  antimissile  mIssUe,  has  been  delayed 
even  though  some  intelligence  reports  aay 
that  the  Soviets  are  now  installing  antl- 
miselle  systems. 

Typhon  frigates  and  weapons  systems  for 
the  Navy  have  been  deleted  from  fiscal  1965 
as  "too  large,  complex,  and  expensive." 

And  what  has  Mr.  McNamara  developed  to 
replace  these  modem  weapons  that  are  too 
expensive?  He  has  not  Initiated  any  new 
programs  at  all.  We  are  still  coasting  along 
v-lth  the  strategic  capital  built  up  by  his 
predecessors.  Exactly  as  we  saved  money  In 
Vietnam  by  sending  our  soldiers  Into  battle 
In  planes  tliat  the  wings  fell  off.  so  one  day 
we  win  face  a  worldwide  adversary  and  our 
defense  won't  get  off  the  ground.  We  will 
thank  Mr.  McNamara  for  having  saved  us 
money.    Then  It  will  be  his  Job  to  save  us 
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Purpose  of  AatipoTerty  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or    NORTH    CABOLIN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRK8ENTAn\  Ks 

Monday.  Auoiut  3.  19S4 

Mr  WHITENKR    Mr  ^irftkfr  an  kIi 
l<»rl»l  entlUed     Purpose  of  U»»  Antipo*- 


erty  Bill"  which  appeared  in  the  Greens- 
boro (N.C.)  Daily  News  on  Monday, 
AuguBt  10,  1964.  clearly  sets  forth  the 
alms  of  the  legislation.  This  general 
statement  by  the  writer  of  the  editorial 
will  assist  many  to  understand  the  basic 
Issues  before  the  Congress  when  we  con- 
sidered the  bill. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
editorial  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
for  today : 

Purpose  or  the  Antipoverty  Bn.L 
Surely  no  one  expects  the  so-called  anti- 
poverty  blU,  which  Saturday  passed  the  US. 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  surprisingly 
wide  margin  and  now  goes  to  the  Senate 
where  prompt  concurrence  is  anticipated 
to  abolish  poverty. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  such  a  name  was 
given  the  catchall  piece  of  legislation,  for 
It  carries  a  giveaway  connotation  arid  a 
permanent  Government  assumption  of  what 
in  Itself.  Is  an  impossible  task.  The  $947  - 
500.000  appropriation  which  the  legislative 
package  entails  Is.  however  large  it  may 
seem  on  the  surface,  a  mere  drop  In  the 
bucket  If  It  endeavors  to  do  all  that  Us 
critics  have  ascribed  to  Its  projects  and 
programs. 

Actually  the  measure,  aimed  largely  at  try- 
ing to  keep  children  In  school,  training  them 
in  technical  skills  and  stressing  rehabilita- 
tion and  reemployment  and  further  educa- 
tion for  both  children  and  adults,  seeks  to 
give   faith,  hope,  and  opportunity  to  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  Americans  who  are 
not  getting  them.     Most  of  the  projects  un- 
der the  legislation  are  pilot  studies  or  ex- 
perimental undertakings;  those  which  prove 
effective,     which     gets     resxUts    and     which 
Justify  continued  support  will  be  retained 
others  will  not.    And  a  large  part  of  the  pro- 
gram win  be  worked  out  through  or  in  co- 
operation with  the  States.     The  overall  aim 
Is  to  give  more  Americans  a  chance  to  break 
the  cycle  of  poverty  through  education,  re- 
habilitation, and  reemployment  and  to  sub- 
stitute self-respect  and  sustalnment  for  re- 
lief.    Certainly  no  one  wishes   to  see  relief 
become  a  way  of  life  as  one  generation  after 
another  lives  on  It. 

In  summary  the  program,  originated  with 
the  late  President  Kennedy  and  now  pushed 
to  the  very  brink  of  success  by  President 
Jotinson.  provides:  Elxperimental  State  proj- 
ects to  give  work  training  or  experience  to 
unemployed  fathers  o«-  needy  persons;  a  Job 
Corps  to  provide  educational  work  experi- 
ence and  vocational  training  In  conservation 
camps  or  residential  centers  for  boys  and 
girls  of  ages  16  to  21.  in  order  to  teach  good 
work  habits  to  idle  youths;  a  work-training 
program  enabling  boys  and  girls  to  learn 
skills  or  go  back  to  school;  a  work-study 
program  for  youths  from  low-Income  fam- 
lUee.  enabling  them  to  go  to  college  and  work 
their  way  through;  diverse  antipoverty  pro- 
grams devised  and  administered  at  the  com- 
munity level;  basic  education  and  literacy 
training  for  adults;  loans  to  low-income 
farm  families  for  purchase  of  land  or  farm 
supplies 

The  test  of  the  program  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  It  Is  administered,  the 
results  that  It  gets,  the  economic  Impact 
that  It  has  and  the  measuring  rod  of  actual 
achievement  against  what  is  hoped  and  pro- 
posed for  It. 

Against  this  background,  it  Is  regretuble 
that  the  measure's  real  significance  and 
poaslbllltiM  have  been  so  largely  loat  sight 
of  In  a  congreMional  argument  that  went 
far  afield  and  became  mor*  und  more  rn- 
•hroudMl,  perhaps  Ineviubly  in  an  election 
year,  by  partisan  clash  and  political  over- 
(onea 


Congressmen  gave  their  votes  when  the  chir^ 
were  down.  We  do  have  In  North  CarollA! 
school  dropouts,  unemployment,  the  shift 
from  an  agrarian  to  an  Industrial  economv 
a  cycle  of  poverty  which  centers  in  broken 
homes,  growing  Joblessness  among  the  un 
skilled,  and  a  sort  of  self-perpetuating  relief 
To  what  degree  the  antipoverty  program 
will  alleviate  these  conditions  we  do  nm 
know.      But  it  is   worth   trying. 

Poverty  we  shall  always  have  with  us   but 
we     might    have     an     appreciably    smaller 
amount      If  rehabilitation  can  reduce  or  re 
place  relief,  were  all  for  It. 


The  East  Concord,  N.H.,  Story 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVEUND 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1964 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
trend  today  in  facing  community  prob- 
lems IS  often  to  run  to  Washington  and 
to  expect  either  a  handout  or  the  passage 
of  a  new  law.  The  Federal  Government 
is  mistakenly  seen  by  many  as  the  cure 
to  all  human  needs. 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  however,  has  shown  by  its  com- 
munity improvement  program  that  coop- 
erative citizen  action  on  the  local  level 
rather  than  Federal  aid  can  accomplish 
great  deeds  in  making  communities  more 
desirable  places  in  which  to  live.  It  is 
a  matter  of  parUcular  pride  and  pleas- 
ure to  me  that  my  friend,  smd  until  re- 
cently a  constituent.  Mrs.  Dexter  Otis 
Arnold,  the  president  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  was  a  leader 
of  this  program. 

Ten  communities  and  their  local  action 
programs  were  selected  for  10  top  na- 
tional prizes  for  community  improve- 
ment from  1962  to  1964  by  the  General 
Federatioo  of  Women's  Clubs  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  East  Concord 
Women's  Club,  in  New  Hampshire's  capi- 
tal city  and  in  my  district,  was  one  of  the 
winners. 

In  telling  about  the  10  winners  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clwbs 
states : 

Some  of  the  stories  are  reminiscent  of 
pioneer  days  when  people  had  to  cooperate 
in  order  to  survive.  Today,  problems  of 
survival,  though  different,  are  nonetheless 
real.  Community  cooperation  has  proved 
to  be  the  key.  not  alone  to  economic  sur- 
vival in  many  places,  but  to  an  awakening 
of  citizens  to  the  value  of  working  together 
un  common  concerns. 

Accomplishment  of  the  "top  10"  vary  ac- 
cording to  needs  and  resources.  An  eco- 
nomically depressed  town  In  Appalachla  dif- 
fers vastly  from  a  prosperous  suburb  or  a 
small  town  In  the  far  West.  Yet  In  each  of 
these  places,  clubwomen  have  provided  lead- 
ership for  analysis  and  action  ResulU— a 
better  life  for  all 
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A   teniilne   realtaatlon   of    »h«t    the    hill    !■ 
deaicned  Ui  Oo  and  the  great  ii«««i  for  martt 
«*   ita  prmuiotu   in    North  r  ar«>lina   doubt 
"••^f    eaplain    Wbf    7    of    tJM    Tarheetcr  •    |  i 


The  Ea«t   Concord.   NH  .  story  is  as 
follows 

In  th*  Htat*  <if  New  Hampahlre.  members 
■  •t  tite  ^tMt  Concord  Wa«n*n'a  Oub  alao 
wTkKl  f(ic  betur  rvrrMUoaai  r»rllut« 
I>>  <icb  part  >4  the  CApital  rlty  the  grtn^ 
U     i  ttm    .itiaena    felt    that    the    keauiy    ai>4 


recreational  possibilities  in  their  part  of  the 
city  should  be  developed. 

In  1961  When  work  began.  100  volunteers 
appeared  to  out  trails,  clear  brush,  and  con- 
struct a  woodland  pool  In  a  12-acre  park 
Bite  As  a  result  of  their  work,  the  club  won 
fourth  State  prize  in  the  1962  community 
improvement  program.    Then  apathy  set  In. 

Realizing  that  their  original  improvement 
had  not  been  broadly  enough  based,  club- 
women set  out  to  involve  more  organizations 
as  well  as  the  city  government.  A  new  di- 
rector of  parks  and  recreation  encouraged 
the  formation  of  a  community  council.  To 
demonstrate  what  needed  to  be  done,  the 
councU  advertised  an  old-fashioned  work  bee 
and  picnic.  A  crowd  came.  Young  and  old. 
male  and  female  worked  side  by  side  clearing 
a  choked  stream,  planting  trees,  and  mowing 
a  ski  area.  Meanwhile,  the  club  secured  the 
cooperation  of  another  community  organiza- 
tion, appropriately  named  the  Lamplighters, 
to  provide  illumination  for  a  coasting  area 
and  ski  slope.  Development  of  a  nature  trail 
is  underway. 

Long-range  plans  call  for  construction  of 
shelters,  a  rustic  bridge,  and  picnic  tables, 
as  well  as  for  the  development  of  a  skating 
pond. 

The  community  improvement  council  ex- 
pects to  persist  unltl  Its  park  Is  completed 
according  to  plan. 

A  description  of  the  GFWC  community 
improvement  program  is  given  here: 
Background  Information  on  the  Commu- 

nrrt     improvrmbnt     program.     jointly 

Sponsorkd  by  the  General  Federation  of 

Women's   Clubs   and   the    Sears-Roebuck 

Foundation 

History:  The  General  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  (an  organization  of  over  15.000 
clubs  throughout  the  country  with  affiliates 
in  60  countircs  outside  the  continental 
United  States)  and  the  Sears-Roebuck  Foun- 
dation (a  nonprofit  corporation  organized 
and  Endowed  by  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.  for 
educational  purposes)  Joined  hands  Ln  1955 
to  encourage  people  to  Improve  their  com- 
munities. 

The  first  program,  known  as  a  community 
achievement  contest,  attracted  the  partici- 
pation of  3,032  clubs.  A  second  contest  In 
1956-58  involved  6,600  clubs.  In  the  1958-60 
contest,  7.713  clubs  joined  in.  The  name  was 
changed  in  the  1960-62  period  to  the  com- 
munity Improvement  program  because  the 
work  had  grown  to  be  much  more  than  a 
contest  between  clubs.  It  had  bec<Mne  a 
program  of  continuing  education  and  action. 
At  the  t)eglnning  of  the  1960-62  program,  the 
General  Federation  and  the  Seas-Roebuck 
Foundation  coeponsored  regional  seminars 
at  universities  across  the  country  where  club- 
women met  with  professionals  in  the  com- 
munity development  field  and  received  train- 
ing in  techniques.  In  that  administration, 
club  participation  reached  8.600. 

In  the  1962-64  program,  seminars  also  were 
held.  Not  only  did  9.976  clubs  join  the  pro- 
gram, but  the  quality  of  community  work 
continued  to  improve. 

Purpose:  The  purpose  of  the  community 
Improvement  program  is  to  provide  informa- 
tion, inspiration,  and  incentives  for  all  fed- 
erated women's  clubs  to  join  with  cooperative 
forces  in  their  communities  to  meet  basic 
community  needs  by  analyzing  problems  and 
organizing  to  solve  them. 

Hlgiblty:  All  dues-paying  member  cBubs  of 
the  Federation  In  the  United  States  and 
afnilated  club«  throughout  the  world  are 
eligible  to  enter  the  program  Any  type  of 
project  representing  a  community  need  may 
be  submitted 

Projects:  ProjecU  cover  a  wide  range  of 
volunteer  effort  and  include  such  improve- 
menu  as  overall  rehabilitation  and  develop- 
ment. oofMervatton,  varloua  edur«tloii«I  pro- 
)e<-u  ntcti  ma  literary  prtw^aina  alda  Ui 
•  rbnota  llbrartM  hospital  aid  t^ti,nu>U^ 
rerrealton    aftfety    attd  in«n)    other* 


Prizes:  IncenUve  prizes  totaling  $70,000  are 
offered.  The  top  single  prize  Is  $10,000. 
Other  national  prizes  range  frccn  $1,000  to 
$6,000.  Five  prizes  totfJing  $700  are  awarded 
In  each  SUte.  In  addition,  a  special  $1,000 
prize  is  offered  for  the  beet  Jdnt  entry  urban 
project.  Additional  prizes  of  $600  are  offered 
to  States  which  achieve  100-percent  partici- 
pation. Other  prizes  go  to  States  that  have 
the  highest  number  ot  clubs  reporting  and 
to  winners  of  the  1962  program  who  have 
continued  their  community  work. 

Judging:  At  the  close  of  the  2-year  pro- 
gram period,  clubs  report  their  work  in  writ- 
ing, usually  in  the  form  of  an  Illustrated 
scrapbook.  These  reports  are  judged  at  the 
State  level  and  the  first-prize  winners'  re- 
ports are  then  forwarded  to  GFWC  head- 
quarters In  Washington  for  national  judging. 
Outstanding  p>ersons  of  professional  skills 
are  appointed  as  judges  at  both  the  State 
and  National  levels.  When  the  10  national 
finalists  have  been  chosen,  a  panel  of  judges 
makes  a  p>ersonal  Inspection  tour  of  the  cc«n- 
munltlee  to  decide  in  what  order  prizes  shall 
be  awarded. 


Guidelines  for  Cold  War  Victory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Auffust  7,  1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Security  Council,  which  has 
its  headquarters  in  Chicago,  has  pre- 
pared an  excellent  study  titled  "Guide- 
lines for  Cold  War  Victory,"  which  is  be- 
ing released  to  the  Nation  today. 

I  should  like  to  recommend  this  excel- 
lent study  to  all  dedicated  Americans 
who  are  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
communism  and  want  to  take  some  posi- 
tive action  for  America's  ultimate  victory. 

I  have  been  a  long-time  advocate  of  the 
American  Security  Council  because  this 
indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  not-for-profit 
organization  of  outstanding  Americans 
who  have  advocated  a  most  thoughtful 
method  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
communism. 

The  most  significant  thing  about  the 
American  Security  Council  is  that  it  has 
refused  extremists  methods  and  instead 
has  charted  a  meaningful  course  of  ac- 
tion that  has  in  many  instances  given 
excellent  results  in  alerting  the  American 
community  against  the  evils  of  interna- 
tional communism. 

The  American  Security  Council  is  the 
kind  of  organization  that,  In  my  judge- 
ment, deserves  the  support  of  all  dedi- 
cated Americans. 

Its  most  recent  study  on  the  "Guide- 
lines for  Cold  War  Victory"  took  2  years 
in  preparation  and  was  drafted  in  coop- 
eration with  128  universities  and  colleges, 
3,500  member  comf>anies  and  institutions 
who  work  with  the  Coimcil,  and  102  co- 
operating organizations  representing 
millions  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Galvln,  Chairman  of 
the  American  Security  Council's  Na- 
tional Strategy  Committee,  and  presi- 
dent of  Motorola.  Inc..  is  one  of  Chlcaco's 
most  distinguished  citliens.  I  know 
from  personal  experience  In  dealing  with 
Mr  Oalvin  that  his  Influence  has  made 
the  American  Security  OouneU's  reeon- 
mendations  for  AghUnf  eaouBunlsB  one 


that  all  thoughtful  Americans  can  ac- 
cept and  follow  without  invading  the 
rights  of  other  Americans. 

For  the  past  4  years  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  recommend  the  American 
Security  Council  to  well-meaning  citi- 
zens frcrni  my  congressional  district  who 
have  asked  how  they  can  help  in  the  cold 
war  against  communism. 

The  128-page  nonpartisan  study  en- 
titled: "Gulldllnes  for  Cold  War  Vic- 
tory," which  is  being  released  today  by 
the  American  Security  Council  clearly 
Justifies  the  great  hope  and  confidence 
which  many  of  us  have  placed  in  this  fine 
American  organization. 

I  should  like  to  include  with  my  re- 
marks today  the  release  issued  by  the 
American  Security  Council  In  connection 
with  the  publication  of  the  bo(*  "Guide- 
lines for  Cold  War  Victory."  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  very  fine  book  will  receive 
widespread  support  from  the  American 
people. 

The  positive  and  decisive  action  taken 
by  President  Johnson  in  striking  back  at 
Communist  bases  in  North  Vietnam  last 
week  after  the  Communists  attacked  our 
destroyers.  In  my  Judgment,  exemplifies 
the  spirit  of  the  American  Security 
Council's  "Guidelines  for  Cold  War  Vic- 
tory." By  this  act,  President  Johnson 
has  given  American  foreign  policy  a  new 
and  positive  sense  of  direction  which  all 
Americans  can  applaud.  It  Is  hearten- 
ing, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Gallup  poll 
shows  85  percent  of  Americans  support 
President  Johnson  In  his  decisive  retali- 
ation against  the  Communists  In  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Security 
Council's  release  follows: 
Top -Level  Civilian  Committee  Urges  Adop- 
tion   or    Strategy    for    Victory    in    the 
Cold  War 

Chicago. — The  top-level  civilian  National 
Strategy  Committee  of  the  American  Secu- 
rity Council  today  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  a  victory  strategy  in  the  cold  war. 

The  recommendation  was  made  in  a  128- 
page  nonpartisan  study  "Quldelines  for  Cold 
War  Victory,"  released  today. 

John  M.  PiBher,  president  of  the  American 
Security  CouncU,  deecrlbed  the  study  as  "a 
synthesis  of  the  best  liberal,  moderate,  and 
conservative  thinking  on  how  we  can  win 
the  cold  war  without  nuclear  war." 

"Guidelines"  was  2  years  in  preparation. 
It  was  drafted  by  the  28  national  figures  on 
the  National  Strategy  Committee  of  the 
American  Security  Council  in  cooperation 
with  representative  colleges,  universities,  and 
organizations.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee is  Robert  Galvin,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Motorola,  Inc.,  and  the  cochair- 
man  is  Lloyd  Wright,  former  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  who  headed 
the  Commission  on  Government  Security 
established  by  Congress  in  1955. 

Mr.  Fisher  said  the  scope  of  participation 
in  the  study  was  "without  precedent  in 
American  hUtory."  Never  before  have  so 
many  oplnionmaking  groups  participated  In 
the  development  of  national  strategy  recom- 
mendations. In  addition  to  the  top  execu- 
tives of  the  ASC'B  3,500  member  companies 
and  Institutions  whose  advice  was  sought 
at  the  outset,  the  participants  Included  128 
cooperating  universlUes  and  colleges.  102 
cooperating  organizations  representing  mll- 
Uons  of  Americans,  and  the  ASCI  Cold  War 
AdTlaory  Committee  comprised  of  prominent 
citizens  and  world  figures 

Robert  W  Oalvln.  Chairman  of  the  A8C  ■ 
National  Btralefy  Committee  uUd  that  the 
c«Btr«l   ronrlualofi   nf    the  study    was    that. 
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program  on  July   1 — the  low-flying,  atomic- 
powered  Pluti)  missile 

Some  $200  million  ha«  been  wasted  on 
Pluto  to  diite.  No  other  word  but  wasted 
will  do  because  the  cancellation  of  Pluto  Just 
as  It  Is  about  to  be^ln  flight  tests  means  that 
9  years  of  work  Is  being  thrown  away  Sci- 
entists all  agree  that  the  Pluto  missile  Is  per- 
fectly feiislble.  and  has  perl'ormed  well  In  all 
Its  ground  tests  It  has  an  atomic -powered, 
ram-Jet  engine  that  could  carry  observation 
cameras  or  nuclear  wnrheads  aroiuid  the 
world  at  2,000  miles  an  hour,  flying  Just 
above  the  treetops  Its  unique,  low-altitude 
advantage  would  dart  under  Soviet  rsidar  and 
frustrate  anlitaalUstic  missile  defenses.  But 
Mr.  McNamara  let  It  be  known  through  his 
subordinates  that  he  could  see  "no  firm 
military  requlremenf  for  this,  the  mijst 
powerful  single  weapon  yet  conceived 

In  fact,  Mr  McNamara  ixi\s  been  unable 
to  see  the  need  of  niiiny  significant  defense 
weap>ons.  The  American  Security  Council 
report  recently  listed  the  programs  "drop- 
ped, curtailed,  or  delayed"  by  the  Secretary: 
The  X-20  DynasoBT,  scrapped  6  months 
ago  after  $400  million  had  alreixdy  been 
spent  on  development 

The  B-70  mivnned  bomber  cut  back  to 
three  exfjerlmental  prototypes.  Production 
of  B~52's  and  B-58"s  has  been  halted.  Since 
Uist  month,  we  have  had  more  missiles  than 
bombers  on  the  tiring  line. 

AMPSS"-the  Air  Force's  "advanced  man- 
ned precision  strike  system  "  This  Is  a  slower 
substitute  for  the  B  70.  but  Mr.  McNamara 
has  t<_>ld  Congress  that  "we  have  no  plan 
•  •  •  to  produce  a  successor  to  the  B  52  " 
The  B— 47  mediiun-ntnge  bomber  has  liad 
its  oversea  bases  abandoned,  while  U.S  rep- 
resentatives at  Geneva  keep  talking  about 
making  a  lx)nilre  of  480  B-47s. 

The  TFX  medium-range  ftghter-bomber 
ia  running  into  weight  probletns  and  delays, 
because  Mr.  McNamara  Insists  that  It  oper- 
ate froni  carriers  to  replace  the  oversea 
bases. 

The  $5  4  billion  Atlas  missiles,  129  of  them 
operational,  ase  being  Junked  as  obsolete 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  Intermediate 
range  Thor  and  Jupiter  missiles  were  re- 
moved last  year  from  England.  ItiUy.  and 
Turkey 

The  Skyboit  alr-Ui-surface  system  was  cAn- 
celed.  deepite  commitments  made  to  Britain 
The  Bomarc-A  missiles^    all  196  of  them — 
have  i>e<?n  phiused  out. 

The  Nlke-Zeus.  our  last  hope  In  the  search 
for  an  antlmiaetle  missile,  haa  been  delayed 
even  though  some  Intelligence  reports  say 
that  the  Soviets  are  now  installing  anti- 
missile systems. 

Typhon  frigates  and  weap)ons  systems  for 
the  Navy  have  been  deleted  from  fiscal  1965 
as  "too  large,  complex,  and  expensive  " 

And  what  has  Mr  McNamara  deve!ijpe<J  to 
replace  these  m.Tdem  weapons  that  are  Un) 
expensive'  He  has  not  initiated  any  new 
progranis  at  all  We  are  still  cojvstlng  along 
with  the  strategic  capital  built  up  by  hLs 
predecessors.  Exactly  as  we  saved  money  In 
Vietnam  by  sending  our  soldiers  Into  battle 
la  planes  that  the  wings  fell  off.  so  one  day 
we  will  face  a  worldwide  adversary  and  our 
defense  won't  get  off  the  ground  We  will 
thank  Mr  McNaniara  ftjr  having  saved  us 
money      Then  it  will  be  his  Job  to  save  us. 


August  11 


Purpose  of  Antipoverty  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3.  1964 

Mr.  WHITENER.    Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Purpose  of  the  Antipov- 


erty Bill"  which  appeared  in  the  Greens- 
boro iN.C  Dally  News  on  Monday. 
August  10,  1964,  clearly  seUs  forth  the 
aims  of  the  legislation  This  general 
statement  by  the  writer  of  the  editorial 
will  assLst  many  to  understand  the  basic 
Issues  before  the  CongresK  when  we  con- 
sidered the  bill. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
editorial  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
for  today : 

Purpose  of  thb  Amtipoverty  Bdll 

Surely  no  one  expects  the  so-called  anti- 
poverty  bill,  which  Saturdiiy  piissed  the  US. 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  surprisingly 
wide  margin  and  now  goes  to  the  Senate 
where  prompt  concurrence  Is  anticipated, 
to  abolish  poverty. 

It  Is  uafortunate  that  such  a  name  was 
given  the  catchall  piece  of  legislation,  for 
It  carries  a  giveaway  connotation  and  a 
permanent  Government  a.ssumption  of  what, 
m  itself,  is  an  Impossible  Umk.  The  »947,- 
500.000  appropriation  which  the  legislative 
package  entails  Is.  however  large  it  may 
seem  on  the  surface,  a  mere  drop  In  the 
bucket  If  It  endeavors  to  do  all  that  Us 
critics  have  ascribed  to  Ita  projects  and 
programs 

Actually  the  measure,  aimed  largely  at  try- 
ing to  keep  children  In  school,  training  them 
In  technical  skills  and  stressing  rehabilita- 
tion and  rtemployment  and  further  educa- 
tion for  both  children  and  adults,  seeks  to 
give  faith,  hope,  and  opportunity  to  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  Americans  who  are 
not  getting  them  Most  of  the  projects  un- 
der the  legislation  are  pilot  studies  or  ex- 
perlmenUU  imdertakings;  thf»se  which  prove 
etfectlve,  which  gets  results  luid  which 
justify  continued  support  will  be  reUvlned; 
others  will  not.  And  a  large  part  of  the  pro- 
griuii  will  lie  worked  out  through  or  In  co- 
operation with  the  States  The  overall  aim 
IS  to  give  more  Americans  a  chance  to  break 
the  cycle  of  poverty  through  education,  re- 
habllitAtlon.  and  reemployment  and  to  sub- 
stitute self-respect  and  sustalnmcnt  for  re- 
lief. Certiiinly  no  one  wishes  to  see  relief 
become  a  way  of  life  as  one  generation  after 
another  lives  on  it 

In  sumnifiry  the  program,  originated  with 
the  late  Pre.sldent  Kennedy  and  now  pushed 
to  the  very  brink  of  success  by  President 
Johnson,  provides  Kxperlment.al  State  proj- 
ects to  give  work  training  or  experience  to 
unemployed  fathers  or  needy  persons;  a  Job 
Corps  to  provide  educational  work  experi- 
ence and  vocational  training  in  conservation 
camps  or  residential  centers  for  boys  and 
girls  of  ages  16  to  21,  in  order  t<j  teach  good 
work  habits  U->  Idle  youths;  a  work-training 
progrsim  enabling  boys  and  girls  to  learn 
.skills  or  go  back  Ui  s<:-h(X)l;  ft  work-study 
program  for  youths  from  low-income  fium- 
ilies.  enabling  them  to  g(j  U)  college  and  work 
their  way  through;  diverse  antipoverty  pro- 
griuiis  devised  and  administered  at  the  com- 
munity level;  basic  education  and  literacy 
training  for  adults:  loans  to  low-income 
fiinn  families  for  purchase  of  land  or  farm 
supplies 

The  test  of  the  program  depends  up>on  the 
manner  in  which  it  Is  administered,  the 
results  that  It  gets,  the  economic  impact 
that  It  has  and  the  measuring  rod  of  actual 
achievement  against  what  Is  hoped  and  pro- 
jxksed  for  it. 

Against  tills  background,  it  is  regrettable 
that  the  measure's  real  signitlcance  and 
possibilities  have  been  so  largely  lost  sight 
of  In  a  congre-ssional  argument  that  went 
far  afield  and  became  more  and  more  en- 
shrouded, perhaps  Inevitably  in  an  election 
year,  by  parti.siin  cla.sh  and  political  over- 
tones. 

A  genuine  realization  of  what  the  bill  is 
designed  to  do  and  the  great  need  for  many 
at  Ita  provisions  In  North  Carolina  doubt- 
lessly   explain   why    7   of   the   Tarheelers    11 


Congressmen  gave  their  votes  when  the  chmc 
were  down.  We  do  have  In  North  Caroin^ 
school  dropouU.  unemplovment  the  shift 
from  an  agrarian  u,  an  industrial  economv 
a  cycle  of  poverty  whir-h  centers  in  broken 
homes,  growing  Joblessness  among  the  un 
skilled,  and  a  sort  of  self-perpetuating  relief' 
To  what  degree  the  anilp<,verty  program 
Will  alleviate  these  conditions  we  do  nm 
know.      But  It  Is   worth   trying. 

Poverty  we  shall  always  have  with  us   but 
we     might     have     an     appreciably     smaller 
amount      If  rehabilitation  can  reduce  or  re 
place  relief,  were  al!  for  it. 


The  Eail  Concord,  N.H..  Story 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or     NEW     IIAMI.SIIIRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HKPi<K.SKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11,  1964 

Mr  CLEVELAND  Mr.  Speaker,  {he 
trend  today  in  facin?  community  prob- 
lems is  often  to  run  to  Wa-shm^ton  and 
to  expect  either  a  handout  or  the  passage 
of  a  new  law.  The  Federal  Government 
is  mistalcenly  seen  by  many  as  the  cure 
to  all  human  needs. 

The  GenersiJ  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  however,  has  shown  by  its  com- 
munity miprovement  program  that  coop- 
erative citiwn  action  on  the  local  level 
rather  than  Federal  aid  can  accomplish 
great  deeds  in  making  communities  more 
desirable  places  in  which  to  live.  It  is 
a  matter  of  particular  pride  and  plea,s- 
ure  to  me  that  my  friend,  and  until  re- 
cently a  constituent.  Mrs.  Dexter  Otis 
Arnold,  the  president  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  was  a  leader 
of  this  propram 

Ten  communities  and  their  local  notion 
programs  were  selected  for  10  top  na- 
tional prizes  for  communitv  improve- 
ment from  1962  to  1964  by  the  Clencral 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  coojx'ra- 
tion  with  the  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  East  Concord 
Women's  Club,  in  New  Hampshire's  capi- 
tal city  and  in  my  district,  was  one  of  the 
winners. 

In  U'llmg  about  the  10  winneis  tiie 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Cliibs 
states: 

Some  of  the  stories  are  reminiscent  of 
pioneer  days  when  people  had  to  cooperate 
m  cirder  to  svu-vlve  Ttxlay.  problems  of 
survival,  though  different  are  nonetheless 
real.  Community  cooperation  has  proved 
t-o  be  the  key,  not  alone  to  economic  sur- 
vival In  many  places,  but  to  an  awakening 
of  citizens  to  the  value  of  working  ti-gether 
on  common  concerns 

Accompll.shment  of  the  'top  10  "  vary  ac- 
cording to  needs  and  resources  An  eco- 
n  iinically  depressed  town  in  Appalachla  dif- 
fers vastly  from  a  prosperous  suburb  or  a 
small  town  in  the  far  West  Yet  In  each  of 
these  places,  clubwomen  have  provided  lead- 
ership for  analysis  and  action  Results — a 
better  life  for  all 

The  East  Concord.  N.H..  story  is  as 
follows : 

In  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  members 
of  the  East  Concord  Woman's  Club  also 
worked  for  better  recreational  facilities. 
Though  part  of  the  capital  city,  the  group 
of    1..300   citizens    felt    that   the    beauty   and 
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recreational  possibilities  in  their  part  of  the 
city  should  be  developed 

In  1961  when  work  began  100  volunteers 
appeared  to  cut  trails,  clear  brush,  and  con- 
struct a  woodland  pool  in  a  12-acre  park 
Bite  As  a  result  of  their  work,  the  club  won 
fourth  State  prize  In  the  1962  community 
improvement  program      Then  apathy  set  In 

Realizing  that  their  original  Improvement 
had  not  been  broadly  enough  based,  club- 
women set  out  to  involve  more  organizations 
as  well  as  the  city  government.  A  new  di- 
rector of  parks  and  recreation  encouraged 
the  formation  of  a  community  council.  To 
demonstrate  what  needed  to  be  done,  the 
council  advertised  an  old-fai^hioned  work  bee 
and  picnic  A  c^rowd  came  Young  and  old. 
male  and  female  worked  side  by  side  clearing 
a  choked  streiUii,  planting  Uees,  and  mowing 
a  ski  area.  Meanwhile,  the  club  secured  the 
cooperation  of  another  community  organiza- 
tion, appropriately  named  the  Lamplighters, 
to  provide  Illumination  for  a  coasting  area 
and  ski  slope.  Development  of  a  nature  trail 
Is  underway. 

Long-range  plans  call  for  construction  of 
shelters,  a  rustic  bridge,  and  picnic  tables, 
as  well  as  for  the  development  of  a  skating 
pond. 

The  community  Improvement  council  ex- 
pects U->  persist  unltl  Its  park  Is  completed 
according  t*)  plan 

A  description  of  the  GFWC  community 
improvement  program  is  given  here: 

Background  Information  on  the  Commu- 
NFTT  Improvement  Program.  Jointly 
Spon-sored  by  the  General  FEnER^TION  or 
Women's  Clubs  and  the  Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation 

History:  The  General  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  (aii  orgiinlziitlon  of  over  15.000 
clubs  throughout  the  country  with  itffillates 
in  60  countlres  outside  the  continental 
United  States  1  and  the  SeaJS-Roebuck  Foun- 
dation (a  nonprofit  corporation  organized 
and  endowed  by  Sears.  R<x>buck  &  Co.  for 
educational  purposes!  Joined  hands  In  1955 
to  encourage  people  to  improve  their  com- 
munities. 

The  first  program,  known  as  a  community 
achievement  contest,  attracted  the  partici- 
pation of  3,032  clubs  A  second  contest  In 
1956  58  Involved  5.500  club.s  In  the  1958-60 
contest.  7,713  clubs  Joined  In  The  name  was 
changed  In  the  1960-62  perlcKl  to  Uie  com- 
munity Improvement  program  t>ecavise  the 
work  had  grown  to  he  much  more  than  a 
contest  between  clubs  It  had  become  a 
progriuii  of  continuing  education  fUid  action 
At  the  beginning  ol  the  1960-62  program,  the 
General  Federation  and  the  Se:us-Roebuck 
Foundation  coeponsored  regional  seminars 
at  universities  acrc^es  the  country  where  club- 
women met  with  profession.'.lfi  in  the  com- 
munity development  field  and  received  train- 
ing in' techniques.  In  that  administration, 
club  participation  reached  8.600. 

In  the  1962-64  program,  seminars  also  were 
held  Not  only  did  9.976  clubs  Join  the  pro- 
gram, but  the  quality  of  community  work 
continued  to  improve 

Purpose:  The  purpose  of  the  community 
Improvement  program  is  to  provide  Informa- 
tion inspiration,  and  incentives  for  all  fed- 
erated women's  clubs  to  Join  with  cooperative 
forces  In  their  communities  to  meet  basic 
community  needs  by  analyzing  problems  and 
organizing  to  solve  them 

Ellglblty:  All  dues-paying  member  clubs  of 
I  he  Federation  In  the  United  Stiites  and 
affiliated  clubs  throughout  the  world  are 
eligible  to  enter  the  program  Any  type  of 
project  representing  a  community  need  may 
be  submitted 

Projects  Projects  cover  a  wide  range  of 
volunteer  effort  and  Include  such  improve- 
ment* as  overall  rehabilitation  and  develop- 
ment, conservation,  varlotis  educational  pro- 
jects such  as  literacy  programs,  aids  to 
."schools,  libraries,  hospital  aid.  gerontology, 
recreatlorv.  safety,  and   many  others. 
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Prizes:  Incentive  prlzee  tataUng  $70,000  are 
offered  The  top  single  prize  1b  $10,000. 
Other  national  prizes  range  from  $1,000  to 
$6  000  Five  prizes  totaling  $700  are  awarded 
In  each  State.  In  addition,  a  special  $1,000 
prize  is  offered  for  the  beet  Joint  entry  tu-ban 
project.  Additional  prizes  of  $500  are  offered 
to  States  which  achieve  100-percent  partici- 
pation Other  prizes  go  to  States  that  have 
the  highest  number  of  clubs  reporting  and 
U>  winners  of  the  1962  program  who  have 
continued  their  community  work. 

Judging:  At  the  close  of  the  2-year  pro- 
gram period,  clubs  report  their  work  In  'WTlt- 
ing.  usually  In  the  form  of  an  illustrated 
scrapbook  These  reports  are  Judged  at  the 
StJite  level  and  the  first-prize  winners'  re- 
ports are  then  forwarded  to  GFV^'C  head- 
quarters In  Wiishlngton  for  national  Judging 
Outstanding  persons  of  professional  skills 
are  appointed  as  Judges  at  both  the  State 
and  National  levels.  When  the  10  national 
finalists  have  been  chosen,  a  panel  of  Judges 
makes  a  personal  Inspection  tour  of  the  com- 
munities to  decide  In  what  order  prizes  shall 
be  awarded 


Guidelines  for  Cold  War  Victory 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKi 

or    IXLlNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  7.  1964 
Mr.    PUCINSKI.      Mr.    Speaker,    the 


American  Security  Council,  which  has 
its  headquarters  in  Chicago,  has  pre- 
pared an  excellent  study  titled  "Guide- 
lines for  Cold  War  Victor>'."  which  is  be- 
ing released  to  the  Nation  today. 

I  should  liice  to  recommend  this  excel- 
lent study  to  all  dedicated  Americans 
who  are  conceined  with  the  problem  of 
communism  and  want  to  take  some  posi- 
tive action  for  America's  ultimate  victory. 
I  have  been  a  long-time  advocate  of  the 
American  Security  Council  because  this 
indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  not-for-profit 
organization  of  outstanding  Americans 
who  have  advocated  a  most  thoughtful 
method  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
communism. 

The  most  significant  thing  about  the 
American  Security  Council  is  that  it  has 
refused  extremists  methods  and  instead 
has  charted  a  meaningful  course  of  ac- 
tion that  has  in  many  instances  given 
excellent  results  in  alerting  the  American 
community  against  the  evils  of  interna- 
tional communism. 

The  American  Security  Council  is  the 
kind  of  organization  that.  In  my  judge- 
ment, deserves  the  support  of  all  dedi- 
cated Americans. 

Its  most  recent  study  on  the  "Guide- 
lines for  Cold  War  Victory"  took  2  years 
in  pi-eparation  and  was  drafted  in  coop- 
eration with  128  universities  and  colleges, 
3,500  member  companies  and  Institutions 
who  work  with  the  Council,  and  102  co- 
op>erating  organizations  representing 
millions  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Galvin,  Chairman  of 
the  American  Security  Council's  Na- 
tional Strategy  Committee,  and  presi- 
dent of  Motorola,  Inc.,  is  one  of  Chicago's 
most  distinguished  citizens.  I  know 
from  personal  experience  in  dealing  w^ith 
Mr.  Galvin  that  his  influence  has  made 
the  American  Security  Council's  recom- 
mendations for  fighting  communism  one 


that  all  thoughtful  Americans  can  ac- 
cept and  follow  without  invading  the 
rights  of  other  Americans. 

For  the  past  4  years  it  has  been  my 
pri\'llege  to  recommend  the  American 
Security  Council  to  well-meaning  citi- 
zens from  mj-  congressional  district  who 
have  asked  how  they  can  help  in  the  cold 
war  against  communism 

Tlae  128-page  nonpartisan  study  en- 
titled: ••Guildlines  for  Cold  War  Vic- 
ton--."  which  is  being  released  today  by 
the  American  Security  Council  clearly 
justifies  the  great  hope  and  confidence 
which  many  of  us  have  placed  in  this  fine 
American  organization 

I  should  like  to  include  with  my  re- 
marks today  the  release  issued  by  the 
American  Security  Council  in  connection 
with  the  pubhcation  of  the  book  "Guide- 
lines for  Cold  War  Victorj'"  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  verv'  fine  book  will  receive 
widespread  support  from  the  American 
people. 

The  positive  and  decisive  action  taken 
bv  President  Johnson  in  striking  back  at 
Communist  bases  in  North  Vietnam  last 
week  after  the  Coirununlsts  attacked  our 
destroyers.  In  my  judgment,  exemplifies 
the  spirit  of  the  American  Security 
Council's  "Guidelines  for  Cold  War  Vic- 
tory." By  this  act.  President  Johnson 
has  given  American  foreign  policy  a  new 
and  positive  sense  of  direction  which  all 
Americans  can  applaud.  It  is  hearten- 
ing. Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Gallup  poll 
shows  85  percent  of  Americans  support 
President  Johnson  In  his  decisive  retali- 
ation against  the  Communists  lii  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.   Speaker,  the  American   Security 
Council's  release  follows: 
ToP-Lr\'EL  Civn-iAN  Committee  Urges  Aikdp- 
noN    OF    Str.^tecy    foe    Victory    ik    tki 
Coi-D  War 

Chicago. — The  top-level  civilian  National 
Strategy  Committee  of  the  American  Secu- 
rity Council  today  recommended  the  adop- 
tion Of  a  victory  strategy  In  the  cold  war 

The  recommendation  wa£  made  In  a  128- 
page  nonpartisan  study  •'Guidelines  for  Cold 
War  Victory."  released  today. 

John  M.  Fisher,  president  of  the  American 
Security  Council,  described  the  study  as  "a 
synthesis  of  the  best  liberal,  moderate  and 
TOnservative  thinking  on  how  we  can  win 
the  cold  war  without  nuclear  war.' 

"Guidelines"  was  2  years  in  preparation. 
It  was  drafted  by  the  28  national  figures  on 
the  National  Strategy  Conunlttee  of  the 
American  Security  Council  in  cooperation 
with  representative  colleges,  universities,  and 
organizations  The  chairman  of  U:ie  com- 
mittee is  Robert  Galvin,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Motorola,  Inc..  and  the  cochair- 
man  is  Lloyd  Wright,  former  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  who  headed 
the  Commission  on  Government  Security 
established  by  Congress  In  1956 

Mr.  Fisher  said  the  scope  of  participation 
in  the  study  was  "without  precedent  in 
American  history."  Never  before  have  so 
many  oplnlonmaklng  groups  participated  In 
the  development  of  national  strategy  recom- 
mendations. In  addition  to  the  top  execu- 
tives of  the  ASC'6  3.500  member  companies 
and  institutions  whose  advice  was  sought 
at  the  outset,  the  participants  included  128 
cooperating  universities  and  colleges.  102 
cooperating  organizations  representing  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  and  the  ASC's  Cold  War 
Advisory  Committee  comprised  of  prominent 
citizens  and  world  figures 

Robert  W.  Galvin.  Chairman  of  the  ASC's 
National  Strategy  Committee,  said  that  the 
central    conclusion    of    the   study    was    that. 
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"Unless  the  United  States  adopts  an  affirma- 
tive cold  war  pollcj.  It  will  eontlnu*  to  loae 
the  cold  war  In  the  same  way  a  football  t«i»m 
would  lose  if  It  were  prohibited  from  eroding 
the  50-yard  line." 

Mr.  Galvln  said,  "The  total  power  of  any 
nation  Is  the  product  of  Its  military  strength 
times  Its  economic  strength  times  Its  moral 
fiber  or  will.  If  any  one  of  the  elements 
of  this  formula  equals  zero,  the  total  power 
of  a  nation  equals  zero." 

"Thus.  If  we  don't  have  the  will,  our 
superior  nUlltary  and  economic  power  will 
be  valueless  and  the  credibility  of  our  posi- 
tions seriously  doubted." 

"Guidelines"  points  out  that  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  set  forth  a  basic 
goal  for  America  In  1962  when  he  said  that 
the  United  States  seeks  "a  peaceful  world 
community  of  free  and  independent  sUtes— 
free  to  choose  their  own  future  and  their 
own  system,  so  long  as  It  does  not  threaten 
the  freedom  of  others." 

The  NaUonal  Strategy  Committee  finds 
this  national  goal  "utterly  irreconcilable" 
with  the  Communist  goal  of  total  victory 
through  the  overthrow  of  all  non-Ooxnmu- 
nlst  societies  and  Institutions. 

"Against  the  Conununlst  strategy  of  ag- 
gression." the  study  said,  "there  can  and 
must  be  a  strategy  not  merely  to  deter  ag- 
gression but  to  transform  aggressors  Into 
peaceful  government*,  in  place  of  the  pres- 
ent policies  which  encourage  the  Commu- 
nists m  their  drive  for  world  rule,  the  United 
StatM  must  develop  a  strategy  of  victory 
Which  will  provide  real  Inducements  to  the 
Communists  to  call  off  the  cold  war 

"We  do  not  advocate  a  conquest  by  the 
United  States  of  the  peoples  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  Rather,  we  aim  at  a  true  re- 
conciliation and  peace  between  free  peoples  " 
The  study  said  that  the  present  US 
policies  of  conUlnment  and  accommodation 
leading  to  "convergence"  of  the  democratic 
and  Communist  systems  •immeasurably  in- 
crease  the   danger   of   precipitating   nuclear 
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war.' 

It  said  that  these  policies  "totally  Ignore 
the  empirical  fact  that  every  act  of  modera- 
tion or  compromise,  every  retreat  or  con- 
cession on  our  part,  has  led  not  to  reciprocity 
on  the  part  of  the  Communists,  but  to  new 
pressure:  not  to  a  relaxation  of  tension  but 
to  a  new  crisis;  not  toward  peace,  but  toward 
war." 

"Quldelines  for  Cold  War  Victory"  caUs 
for  a  'viable  U.S.  foreign  policy"  aimed  con- 
currently at:  (1)  halting  further  Communist 
expansion;  (2)  promoting  the  national  Inde- 
pendence or  at  least  the  neutrality  of  the 
Communist  satellite  states;  (3)  working  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  governments  (new 
or  transformed)  In  Russia  and  Red  China 
which  will  confine  their  foreign  policy  to  the 
legitimate,  patriotic,  national  intereaU  of 
their  peoples,  showing  equal  respect  for  the 
patriotic,  national  Interests  of  all  their 
neighbors. 

"If  these  alms  were  to  be  accomplished  " 
said  Mr.  Oalvln,  "we  would  Interpret  their 
realization  as  victory  in  the  cold  war  " 

To  achieve  these  goals,  "Guidelines"  makes 
such   recommendations   as: 

1.  Affirmative  action  on  Cuba:  Our  na- 
tional power  should  be  applied  peacefully 
and  effectively  by  utilizing  the  centuries-old 
principle  of  declaration  of  contraband  It  Is 
recommended  that  the  President  apply  thU 
principle  by  declaring  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere  to  be  a  peace  zone,  with  all 
Communist  war  material,  including  fuel  de- 
clared to  be  contraband.  A  quarantine 
should  be  instituted  to  keep  more  contra- 
band from  being  moved  Into  or  between  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Simultaneously,  a  free  Cuban  Government 
should  be  established  to  serve  as  the  agent 
of  control  for  the  second  stage  in  the  libera- 
tion of  Cuba — a  massive,  carefully  planned 
loglstlcally  supported  (by  the  United  States)' 


^errllla  warfare  campaign  against  Castro— 
»  genuine  "war  of  national  Ubemtlon." 

2.  A  new  strategy  foe  southeast  Asia:  It 
must  be  made  clear  to  the  Asian  Cotnmunlsts 
that  the  United  States  will  not  allow  them 
to  limit  Bo-caUed  "wars  of  liberation"  to  our 
side  of  the  line.  We  must  be  willing,  and 
give  concrete  evidence  of  our  willingness,  to 
extend  our  own  war  of  liberation  into  the 
enemy  camp. 

The  cheapest  and  quickest  way  to  win  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam  is  to  begin  with  one 
or  more  of  the  privileged  sanctuaries  like 
North  Vietnam  and  Communist-held  parts  of 
Laos.  If  these  countries  were  cut  off  as  a 
base  of  supply  and  sanctuary  for  the  Vlet- 
cong,  both  the  military  situation  and  the 
all-Important  psychological  atmosphere  In 
South  Vietnam  would  be  transformed. 

3.  Mount  a  comprehensive  psychological 
offensive  against  world  communism:  Wo 
have  no  offensive  psychological  action  policy 
to  match  that  of  the  Communtsts.  They  war 
against  us  continuously;  we  do  not  war 
against  them.  A  psychological  offensive  of- 
fers us  the  best  chance  to  win  the  cold  war 
without  nuclear  conflict. 

Those  who  Uve  xinder  the  miseries  of  com- 
munism, who  know  It  first  hand,  are  the  most 
fertile  target  for  psychological  warfare.  A 
massive  effort  directed  at  these  people  Is  the 
best  way  to  bring  maximum  Internal  pressure 
on  the  Communist  regimes. 

This  effort  should  embody  a  full-scale 
Ideological  offensive  to  open  the  closed 
Soviet  society,  a  program  to  place  major 
stress  on  Soviet  Imperlo-colonlallsm.  and  a 
special  program  to  rally  democratic  forces  In 
eastern  ETurope  Into  an  effective  opposition 
against  their  Soylet  rulers.  The  latter  pro- 
gram should  not,  however.  Incite  these  peo- 
ple to  outright  revolt  unless  and  until  there 
la  solid  basis  to  believe  that  such  revolts 
would  succeed. 

Other  major  recommendations  appear  In 
the  enclosed  summary  of  "Guidelines." 

Mr.  Galvln  stressed  that  "the  Individuals 
organizations  and  Institutions  who  crfBclally 
cooperated  in  this  study  do  not  necessarily 
agree  with  all  specific  recommendations" 
He  emphasized  that  the  recommendations 
were  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  National 
Strategy  Committee.  However,  he  said  that 
the  central  thrust  of  this  study  fairly  repre- 
sents the  consensus  viewpoint  of  these  oar- 
tlclpants." 

The  28-member  National  Strategy  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Security  Council  Is 
made  up  of  18  present  or  former  heads  of 
ASC  member  companies  and  10  men  who 
have  played  Important  roles  In  the  Nation's 
history.  The  latter  10  men  Include  the  chief 
U.S.  strategist  In  World  War  II  a  former 
commander  in  chief.  Pacific,  a  former  chief 
of  staff  to  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  the 
♦£,?,*■  °^  "*•  H-bomb,-  the  Commander  of 
the  World  War  II  Allied  Invaalon  of  Italy 
and  a  past  president  of  the  American  Bta 
Association  who  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Government  Security 

The  National  Strategy  Committee  mem- 
bers are: 

Chairman  Robert  W.  Galvln,  chairman  of 
the  board,  Motca-ola,  Inc. 

Cochalrman  Loyd  Wright,  past  president, 
American  Bar  Aaeoclatlon. 

Lt.  Gen.  Edward  M.  Almond.  US.  Army 
(retired) ,  former  Chief  of  Staff  to  Gen  Doug- 
las MacArthur.  " 

Bennett  Archambault,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Stewart-Warner  Corp. 

Lloyd   L.  Austin,  chairman  of  the  board 
Security  First  National  Bank. 

Gen  Mark  W.  dark,  president.  The 
Citadel. 

Charles  S.  Cralgmlle,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Belden  Manufacturing  Co. 

Robert  Donner,  chairman,  Donner  Foun- 
dation. 


Wade  Fetzer,  Jr.,  cbalrman,  Alexander  h 


Henry   Duque,   partner,    Adams.   Duaue   & 
Hazeltlne.  h  »  » 


Patrick   J.   FTawley,   Jr,   chairman  of  the 

board.  Eversharp,  Inc..  and  Technicolor,  Inc 

Fred  Gllllee,  retired,  chalnnan  of  the  board 

Acme  Steel  Co.  *~~u. 

Clifford    Hood,    former    president     Unltod 

SUtes  Steel  Corp.  ^ 

Wayne    A.    Johnston,     president,     IllinoU 

Central  Railroad. 

William  H.  Kendall,  president,  Louisville  & 
Nashville    Railroad    Co. 

Ernest   J.   Loebbecke,   president.   Title  In 
Burance   &   Trust   Co. 

Hughston  M.  McBaln,  retired,  chairman  of 
the   board.    Marshall   Field   &   Co. 

A,  B.  McKee,  Jr.,  president.  Forest  Lumber 
Co..  Imperial  Valley  Lumber  Co. 

Adm.  Ben  Moreell.  former  chairman  of 
the  board,  Jones  St  Laughlln  Steel  Co. 

Dr.  Robert  Morris,  former  president    Unl 
verslty  of  Dallas. 

Dr.  Stefan  Possony.  director  of  Interna- 
tional studies.  Hoover  InatltuUon.  Stanford 
UnJverslty. 

Adm.  Felix  B.  Stump.  U.S.  Navy,  (retired) 
former  commander  In  chief.  Pacific. 
Dr.  Edward  Teller,  nuclear  scientist 
Rear.   Adm.   Chester  C.   Ward.    U.a.  Navy 
(retired),    former    Judge    advocate    general' 
U.S.  Navy.  ' 

Gen.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer,  VS.  Army  (re- 
tired), chief  US.  strategist.  World   War  n 

Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood,  retired  chairman  of 
the   board.  Sears.   Roebuck  &  Co. 

MaJ.  Gen.  W.  A.  Worton.  US.  Marine  Corps 
(retired) .  reth-ed  president.  American  Library 
of  Information. 

Howard  I.  Young,  president,  American 
Zinc,  Lead  St  Smelting  Co. 

The  128  representaUve  universities  and 
colleges  cooperating  in  the  study  Included 
Auburn  University,  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  Southern  Methodist.  Texas  K.  h  UL 
Loyola  of  Chicago.  Xavler  of  Cincinnati,  De 
Paul  University,  and  a  number  of  State  uni- 
versities such  as  Arizona  State.  University 
of  Kentucky,  University  of  Maine,  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts,  New  Mexico  State  and 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  102  cooperating  organlzaUons  repre- 
sent a  wide  rangf  of  Interests.  They  In- 
clude the  American  Legion,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  American  Society  for  In- 
dustrial Sectirtty,  International  House 
AssoclaUon  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads. Association  of  Industrial  Advertisers, 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police! 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  many  other 
national  organizations  and  a  number  of  lo- 
cal and  regional  civic  and  business  grovips. 

Among  those  serving  on  the  ASC's  Cold 
War  Advisory  Committee  were  Dr.  Charles 
Malik,  former  president  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly;  Mrs.  Clare  Booths  Luce,  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Italy;  Charles  Edison, 
former  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  Henry  Haz- 
Utt,  contributing  editor  of  Newsweek;  former 
US.  Senator  William  P.  Knowland  of  Cali- 
fornia; author  Russell  Kirk;  Benjamin  Git- 
low,  former  member  of  the  Praesidium  of  the 
Communist  International;  Dr.  Stanley  K. 
Hornbeck,  former  director  of  the  State  De- 
partment's Office  of  Par  Eastern  Affairs;  and 
Dr.  Emlllo  Nuez  Portuondo.  former  chair- 
man of  the  U.N.  Security  Council. 

The  ASC's  strategy  staff  also  played  an 
Important  role  In  the  study.  Thla  staff 
headed  by  Mr.  Fisher,  Includes  MaJ.  Gen. 
G.  B.  Coverdale,  former  chief  of  the 
US.  Army  Intelligence  Corps  and  now  ad- 
ministrative director  of  the  ASC;  Dr.  Lev  E. 
Dobriansky  of  Georgetown  University,  au- 
thor of  the  famed  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
resolution;  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  columnist;  Dr.  Gerhart  Nie- 
meyer  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame's 
Political  Science  Department;  and  Stanley  J. 
Tracy,  former  Assistant  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation. 


196U     • 

Mr.  P"Jher  stated  that  the  American  Se- 
curity OouncU  Is  a  nonprofit.  nonpartiMZi 
assocUtlan  operated  by  3.600  businesses  and 
private  Institutions  to  meet  their  eold  w«r 
responsibilities. 
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The  Economic  Opportunity  Ad  of  1964 


and  miUlMM  of  dollars  to  help  the  poor- 
er BAtlonfl  <rf  the  world  In  raisin*  their 
standard  of  livlns.  Should  we  then  hesi- 
tate to  help  our  own  indigent  whert  cer- 
tainly our  country  will  reap  greater  ben- 
efits by  helping  the  poor  right  here  at 
home? 

I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  11377. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1964 
Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  which 
has  passed,  promises  hope— hope  for  a 
decent  standard  of  living  for  milUons  of 
Americans  who  are  now  unable  to  earn 
a  sufficient  income  to  provide  adequate 
housing,  proper  clothing,  and  enough 
food  for  their  famiUes.  Whatever  the 
causes,  no  American  citizen  should  be 
deprived  of  the  chance  to  earn  a  decent 
living  in  this  bountiful  land  of  ours. 

No  one  will  deny  that  poverty  exists. 
There  is  a  critical  need  to  do  something 
about  it.    I  think  this  bill  is  a  beginning 
in  a  full-scale  assault  on  the  problems 
that  plague  the  poverty  stricken— lack 
of  education,  lack  of  needed  skills,  poor 
health,    and    adverse    family    circum- 
stances.   These  are  the  problems  of  mil- 
Uons who  Uve  in  an  era  when  our  gross 
national  product  Is  at  an  alltlme  high, 
but  who  are  unable  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  this  unparaUeled  prosperity.    These 
people  are  without  hope,  without  Income, 
without  work,  and  without  prospects  for 
a  Job.    The  vast  majority  of  them  have 
strived  for  the  adequate  necessities  of 
Ufe     They  want  to  be  not  only  useful 
citizens  in  our  free  society,  but  also  self- 
respecting  individuals. 

The  poor  barefoot  child  who  walks  the 
streete  of  the  city  slums  dreams  of  this. 
The  poor  child  in  a  rural  area,  whose 
parents  try  to  eke  out  a  bare  existence 
from  a  smaU  farm,  dreams  of  this.  It 
has  been  said  that  today's  child  of  pov- 
erty will  become  the  parent  of  tomor- 
row Why?  Because  he.  too.  will  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  the  training 
he  needs  to  earn  a  decent  Uving. 

This  antipoverty  bill  is  not  designed 
as  a  program  for  "handouts"  as  some 
of  its  opponents  have  charged.  It  is  a 
combination  of  programs  to  provide  op- 
portunities whereby  these  people  can  be 
equipped  to  command  a  decent  Uvmg 
wage  to  maintain  their  famiUes  prop- 
erly. There  will  always  be  those  who 
will  not  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. But  the  miUions,  who  have  not 
heretofore  had  the  opportunity,  will 
benefit. 

In  waging  this  all-out  war  on  poverty, 
our  country  will  be  undertaking  one  of 
Its  greatest  challenges.  Admittedly,  this 
bin  before  us  cannot  blot  out  all  the 
causes  of  poverty  so  that  every  family 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  an  income  in  ex- 
cess of  $3,000  per  year.  But  it  is  a  stab 
at  the  heart  of  the  problem.  And  the 
prospects  of  what  it  can  do  for  the 
youth  of  America  are  most  encouraging. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  spend  milUons 


Extremism  Considered 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AugtLst  11,  1964 
Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  "ex- 
tremism" may  well  become  one  of  the 
most  misused  and  misunderstood  words 
of  the  coming  Presidential  campaign,  If 
not  of  this  enUre  decade.  Historians  may 
weU  note  the  confusion  which  distortion 
of  this  one  word  has  caused. 

One  man  who  is  not  confused,  however, 
Is  Mr.  George  P.  Hatch  of  Edmonds,  a 
constituent  of  my  district.  Recently, 
he  dealt  with  "extremism"  in  a  letter  to 
me  that  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  articulate  I  have  ever  had  the 
privilege  to  receive. 

Ironically.  Mr.  Hatch  prefaced  his 
remarks  by  telUng  me  he  realized  my  days 
were  busy  ones  and  that,  for  that  reason, 
no  reply  was  requested.  He  would,  he 
said,  "be  satisfied"  if  I  could  Just  find  the 
time  to  read  his  views. 

I  did  find  that  time— not  to  read  his 
letter  once,  but  to  study  and  to  read  It 
thoroughly  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
All  of  us  have  experienced  the  joy  of 
reading  a  letter  that  tnily  stands  out 
from  all  the  rest;  that  conveys  such 
meaning  and  Impact,  that  it  cannot  be 
forgotten.     This  is  such  a  letter. 

In  his  letter,  and  in  his  essay  "Extreme 
Moderation,"  Mr.  Hatch  demonstrates 
complete  imderstanding  where  "extrem- 
ism" Is  concerned. 

He  notes  clearly  that  "moderation,  too, 
can  become  extreme,"  and  he  warns 
against  a  spirit  of  moderation  that 
"equates  corn-age  with  hysteria  and  a 
calculated  risk  with  recklessness."  He 
also  speaks  out  against  moderation  that 
becomes  "fearful  of  any  spirit  of  aggres- 
siveness as  an  alternative  to  retreat." 

Most  importantly,  the  writer  makes  the 
point  that  "when  danger  threatens,  when 
action  is  needed,  when  raw  courage  and 
bold  spirits  are  at  a  premium,  this  so- 
called  moderation  loses  much  of  its 
validity." 

Because  I  feel  that  other  Members  of 
Congress  will  share  the  enthusiasm 
which  these  words  convey,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  place  this  letter, 
Including  its  essay,  "Extreme  Modera- 
tion," in  the  Record. 

Letter  to  Congressman  Wkstland 
This  time  I  am  writing  you,  not  so  much 
as  a  Congressman,  but  rather  as  a  Republi- 
can who  attended  the  convention  that  nomi- 
nated Senator  Goldwater  for  the  Presi- 
dential race.  No  reply  is  requested  I  know 
yovir  days  are  eitremely  busy  ones.     I  shall 


be  satisfied  If  you  find  the  time  to  read  my 
extremely  unomdal  obeerrattons. 

Right  now  President  Johnson  finds  himself 
obUged.  after  long  neglect,  to  do  some  of  the 
things  in  Vietnam  that  Senator  Ooldwateb 
suggested  might  be  necessary.  For  presum- 
ing to  venture  into  this  "extreme  view,"  the 
Senator  was  casUgated  from  one  end  of  this 
country  to  the  other.  Now  that  view  has 
suddenly   become   official ,   proper,   bold    and 

heroic.  _ 

Believe  It  or  not,  this  is  the  first  letter  I 
have  ever  written  to  any  official  concerning 
public  policy,  so  I  beg  your  forgiveness  If  I 
seem  a  bit  overcharged. 

I  am  not  a  congenital  Republican.  I  once 
voted  for  Roosevelt,  but  I  perceived  the  direc- 
tion In  which  he  was  headed  and  deserted 
him.  The  Democratic  Party  In  those  early 
days  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  performed  some 
valuable  services  that  were  overdue,  and 
then,  hearing  the  applause,  decided  to  make 
the  program  a  racket. 

Now  that  reaction  Is  definitely  setting  In. 
the  Democrats  have  become  shocked  at  the 
extremism  of  their  opponents.  They  want 
every l>ody  to  be  moderate.  Of  aU  the  dis- 
guises that  the  Denaocratic  stylists  have 
modeled,  the  recently  adopted  mask  of  mod- 
eration Is  the  most  ill  fitting. 

The  party  of  "tax.  tax.  tax  and  spend, 
spend,  spend"  has  heard  the  rumble  of  dis- 
content and  ordered  a  new  face. 

The  party  that  tried  to  pcick  the  Supreme 
Court  In  order  to  administer  Its  political 
nostnmis,  but  faUed  to  do  so,  has  finaUy,  by 
a  long  period  of  attrition,  succeeded,  and  is 
ready  now  to  piously  prate  of  moderation. 

The  party  of  debt,  deficit  and  donation — 
the  party  of  no  tomorrow,  whose  only  remedy 
for  debt  Is  to  redefine  the  terms  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  raise  the  limit  of  financial  brink- 
manship, has  suddenly  become  alarmed  at 
Republican  irresponsibility. 

The  party  that  depends  upon  a  radical 
left  to  furnish  Its  margin  of  superiority,  has 
grown  hysterical  at  the  i^pearance  of  a 
handful  of  John  Blrchers. 

The  party  that  has  used  public  money  to 
subsidize  every  large  vottng  group  that  could 
bo  rationalized  Into  the  assembly  of  the 
underprivileged  now  screams  about  extrem- 
ism. 

The  analyst  who  once  predicted  that  our 
form  of  Government  would  last  only  until 
some  party  discovered  that  It  could  perpetu- 
ate Itself  In  power  by  the  use  of  taxation,  Is 
dangerously  near  to  having  his  prophecy  ful- 
filled. This  could  be  the  year  of  decUlon. 
I  wondered  If  you  might  be  Interested  In 
a  few  reflecUons  on  this  new  cry  for  modera- 
tion. Moderation,  too.  can  becwne  extreme, 
and  for  present  purposes,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  so  name  It. 

extreme  moderation 
Extremism    in    defense    of    freedom    is    no 
vice.  ,      , 

What  an  uproar  that  sentence  has  raised. 
Many  a  great  "lo\er  of  the  people"  saw  an 
opportunity  to  climb  on  the  moderation 
bandwagon.  Had  the  Senator  reached  exact- 
ly the  same  conclusion  by  approaching  It 
from  the  opposite  direction,  most  of  the 
criticism  would  never  have  occurred. 

In  times  of  hysteria  and  confusion,  when 
the  mob  spirit  Is  close  to  the  surface,  true 
moderation  is  indeed  a  virtue.  But  when 
danger  threatens,  when  action  Is  needed, 
when  raw  courage  and  bold  spirits  are  at  a 
premium,  this  so-called  moderation  loses 
much  of  Its  validity. 

Senator  Goldwatee  might  well  have  said 
that  moderation  never  championed  a  cause 
or  won  a  battle.  Unfortunately,  he  used  the 
uBly  (')  word  •'extremism,"  and  the  hackles 
started  rising.  He  might  safely  and  reason- 
ably have  said  that  there  Is  an  attitude  of 
psuedo-moderatlon  abroad  that  has  little 
other  function  than  to  lend  an  aura  of  re- 
spectability to  plain  inanity. 
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There  la.  It  seems,  particularly  around 
election  time,  a  great  rush  for  the  "mldctle 
of  the  road."  Here  the  timid,  the  lasy,  the 
Irresponsible,  can  make  a  virtue  of  apathy. 
This  kind  of  false  moderation  gives  refuge 
to  people  who  do  not  want  "to  get  Involved" 
in  serious  problems.  It's  popular,  too. 
Everybody  has  confidence  In  a  moderate. 
Moderation  Is  often  faceless.  Too  often  It 
has  nothing  to  say  that  a  factfinding  body 
would  care  to  hear  and  nothing  to  offer  that 
a  constructive  Intellect  would  care  to  buy. 
Modwutlon  Is  an  easy  victim  to  stealthy, 
creeping  ills  that  demand  alertness  It  Is 
fearful  of  any  spirit  of  aggressiveness,  how- 
ever well  considered  or  however  necessary,  as 
an  alternative  to  retreat. 

It  equates  courage  with  hysteria  and  cal- 
culated risk  with  recklessness.  Its  battle- 
line  Is  an  lU-deflned  area  deep  within  Its 
own  territory.  It  stands  upon  the  sidelines 
while  thugs  beat  up  Its  neighbors.  It  would 
subsidize  every  distinguishable  sector  of  our 
society  at  the  expense  of  every  other,  lest 
someone  be  offended. 

This  whole  conservative  upsurge  is  a  pro- 
test against  the  erosion  of  independence  and 
self-reliance.  It  Is  a  kind  of  rebellion 
against  weak  surrender  to  expediency. 

The  so-called  liberals  might  well  open  their 
eyes  and  see  In  the  violence  of  the  reaction. 
a  rather  reliable  measure  of  the  depth  of 
their  own  folly.  After  all,  the  law  of  equal 
and  opposite.  In  the  world  of  politics  and 
economics,  as  In  the  world  of  physics,  ulti- 
mately makes  Its  presence  known. 

Why  is  anyone  apologizing  for  the  state- 
ment about  extremism  and  freedom?  Let  it 
stand  as  It  Is.  This  corrective  movement 
needs  a  voice  and  a  champion.  Why  not  let 
It  be  Barry  Ooldwater?  He  has  the  courage 
of  his  convictions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  F  Hatch. 
PS — By  the  way,  I  notice  that  a  new 
moderate  (?)  has  entered  the  political 
arena.  Can't  you  Just  hear  Bud  Wilkin- 
son standing  on  the  sidelines  in  an  attitude 
of  proper  humility  and  saying:  "Now  boys, 
I  want  you  to  tackle  moderately  tcxlay.  Re- 
member, the  opposition  wants  to  do  some 
scoring,    too." 


August  11 


Palmdale  Stagecoach  Days 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11.  1964 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  May  25  I  had  the  distinct  honor  and 
pleasure  to  announce  to  my  constituency 
that  the  Department  of  Interior,  River- 
side (Calif.)  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, had  issued  a  patent  for  110  acres 
in  Palmdale.  Calif.  Palmdale  is  located 
in  the  Antelope  Valley,  and  the  land  be- 
came titled  to  the  Palmdale  Stagecoach 
Days.  Inc.  The  purpose  of  the  patent 
and  the  land  is  for  the  location  of  a  rec- 
reation area.  This  area  will  include 
horse  shows,  space  for  rodeos,  a  country 
zoo,  an  Antelope  Valley  Mu.seum.  outdoor 
concerts  and  opera,  sE>orting  events,  and 
many  other  entertaining  and  recrea- 
tional facilities.  While  all  the  projects 
planned  by  Stagecoach  Days  are  not  yet 
completed,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  invite  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress  to  \isit  this  fine  recreation  area 


whenever  they  have  the  erood  fortune  to 
be  In  the  27th  Con«rres8lon&l  District  of 
California,  which  I  have  the  high  honor 
to  represent  in  Congress. 

The  background  of  thila  unique  recrea- 
tion area  Is  truely  a  worthy  study  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  cooperative  efforts  by 
an  interested  citizenry  and  local.  State, 
and  Federal  Government  agencies  and 
oflBcials. 

By  1961  Mr.  Jack  C.  Manshel  had  been 
long,  and  acutely  aware  of  the  import- 
ant part  that  tourism  has  played  in  the 
economic  development  and  financial  sta- 
bility of  the  southern  California  area. 
Plans  were  rapidly  being  completed  for 
an  Antelope  Valley  Freeway.     The  com- 
pletion of  the  freeway  would  open  the 
northern  half  of   Los   Angeles   County, 
north    of    the    San    Gabriel    mountain 
range,   to  the  overflow  of  a  population 
explosion  taking  place  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Los  Angeles  County.    Other 
factors  such  as  a  diminishing  workweek, 
an  increasing  earnings  capacity  of  the 
regional  populace,  and  the  real  and  in- 
creasing lack  of   adequate   recreational 
facilities   compounded   the  picture   and 
demanded  that  some  realistic  plan  for 
a  popular  recreational  area  be  developed. 
In  an  effort  to  find  relief  for  the  in- 
creasing need  for  recreational  facilities, 
in    view    of    the    above    enlarging    and 
threatening   factors,   Mr.   Manshel   de- 
veloped and  presented  to  the  Palmdale 
Chamber  of  Commerce  the  original  con- 
cept    of     Palmdale     Stagecoach     Days. 
This  concept  was  based  on  the  economic 
philosophy  of  offering  to  the  public,  and 
the  region  at  large,  that  which  you  ac- 
tually have;  namely,  a  rich  heritage  and 
store  of  western  historical  backgiound, 
a  background  that  could  be  pleasingly 
presented     in     its    proper    .setting    and 
perspective.     This  concept  was  offered 
as  opposed  to  an  idea  which  might  prove 
to  be  only  a  promise  in  the  unforeseeable 
future.    The  Palmdale  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce enthusiastically  endorsed  the  pro- 
gram and  authorized,  by  proper  resolu- 
tion, Mr.  Manshel  to  act  on  their  behalf 
to  negotiate  for  the  leasing  of  Federal 
lands  in  the  adjacent  Angeles  National 
Forest  for  the  program. 

In  the  subsequent  search  for  land  suit- 
able for  the  presentation  of  Palmdale 
Stagecoach  Days,  there  were  discovered 
110  acres  of  land  on  the  boundaries  of 
what  had  since  become  the  incorporated 
city  of  Palmdale.     The  title  of  the  land 
was  vested  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior.  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Under  resolution   62-34,  which  author- 
ized, Mr.  Manshel  proceeded  to  file  on 
said    land    on   August   30.    1962.     Title 
search  revealed  that  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia had  a  prior  vested  interest  in  the 
land.    Therefore.  Mr.  Manshel  proceeded 
to  prepare  a  letter  to  be  submitted  by  the 
mayor    of    Palmdale    to    the    Honorable 
Edmund  G.  Brown,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  California,  requesting  that  the  State 
relinquish  its  rights  to  said  lands  in  favor 
of  the  city  of  Palmdale.     On  December 
13.    1962.    the    mayor   of    Palmdale    re- 
ceived  a   letter  from   Governor  Brown 
acceding  to  the  city's  request.    Governor 
Brown  at  the  .same  time  notified  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  at  Riverside. 
Calif.,  of  his  action.     At  this  time  the 


the  assistance  of  my  congressional  office 
was  sought  to  keep  the  project  moving 
By  all  proper  action  on  the  part  of  my 
Washington  stafT  and  through  the  ap- 
propriate  Federal  agencies,  successful 
effort  was  made  to  obtain  for  the  city 
of  Palmdale  the  110  acres  of  land  suit- 
able for  recreational,  educational,  and 
cultural  activities  embodied  In  the  stage- 
coach days  concept.  The  realization  of 
this  concept  will  ultimately  make  Palm- 
dale, and  the  Antelope  Valley  an  even 
more  attractive  place  to  live — though  it 
is  e.xtremely  pleasant  now.  This  action 
will  serve  purposes  not  only  of  recrea- 
tion and  entertainment  for  the  people  of 
the  Los  Angeles  County  and  surrounding 
areas,  but  will  provide  many  employment 
opportunities  for  all  age  groups  from 
throughout  the  area. 

I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  small  part 
in  bringing  to  life  the  concept  of  stage- 
coach days.     It  will  certainly  add  to  the 
beauty  and  pleasure  of  living  in  the  An- 
telope Valley.     It  will  make  the  valley 
more  pleasurable  for  many,  many  more 
fine  visitors  over  the  years.     This  pro- 
gram has  had  the  support  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  local  populace,  the  coop- 
eration and  endorsement  of  local  as  well 
as  State  governmental  agencies  and  of- 
ficials, as  well  as  the  understanding  and 
substantial    assistance    of    the    Federal 
Government  as  evidenced  by  the  land 
patent  i.ssued  by  the  Riverside  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.     It  is  through  this 
joint  effort,  as  urged  and  diligently  pur- 
sued by  Mr.  Manshel.  that  the  Antelope 
Valley  will  now  have  a  recreational  area, 
an  area  which  will  include  a  desert  rock 
and  cactus  garden,  a  desert  herbarium, 
stagecoach  trails  and  wonderful  pictures 
of  the  early  days  of  the  Antelope  Valley 
Plans    provide    that,    when    completed 
there  will  be  a  life  size  Plains  Indian 
Village,  a  frontier  town,  mining  camps 
and  a  gho.st  town.     All  of  these  attrac- 
tions will  help  make  the  area  into  a  mod- 
em and  up-to-date  attraction— an  at- 
traction  that  will  be  a  tribute  to  the 
citizens  of  the  valley,  entertaining  and 
pleasant  for  visitors,  and  a  fine  compll- 
ment  to  the  efforts  of  Jack  C.  Manshel 


Extremism  and  Liberty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11.  1964 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  rela- 
tively easy  to  toss  around  hlph-sounding 
slogans  about  extremi.sm  in  the  defense 
of  liberty  without  explaining  exactly 
what  one  means.  But  only  a  little 
thoucht  will  remind  us  that  this  could 
mean  almost  anything.  Lawless  rioters 
in  Harlem  and  terrori.st.s  in  Mississippi 
alike  claim  to  be  acting  in  the  defense  of 
liberty.  , 

Among  Oklahoma's  thoughtful  editors 
is  Ben  Gerdes.  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  WelLston  News.  His  editorial  in  the 
July  30  edition  is  one  of  the  fairest  and 
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most  stimulating  on  this  subject  that  I 
have  Bt&i.  It  warns  us  that  the  beauti- 
ful word  "liberty"  must  not  become  only 
an  excuse  and  tool  to  be  skillfully  mani- 
pulated by  hatemongers : 

KxnEMinc  Ai<rD  Libxktt 
(By  Ben  Ocrdes) 
Regardlea  of  what  you  personally  think 
Of  Senator  Bammt  Goldwatdi's  remark,  "Ex- 
tremlBm  In  defense  of  liberty  1b  no  vice,"  It 
certainly  deserve*  spending  a  UtUe  time 
thinking  about,  especially  with  the  eventa 
of  recent  days  and  weeks. 

Extremism  &b  extremism  can  neither  be 
condoned  nor  condemned.  However,  some 
of  the  actions  of  extremists  and  some  of  the 
results  of  extremism  can  be  extremely  con- 
demned. The  vlciousness  of  the  Harlem 
Negro  gang  hoodlum  swishing  his  switch- 
blade knife  through  the  darkness  of  a  late 
night;  the  brutality  of  the  crazed  white 
Rupremlst  hidden  In  shame  behind  the  gro- 
tesque mask  of  the  Klu  Klux  Klan;  the  wild 
irrational  delusions  and  totally  false  accusa- 
tions of  the  •■professional"  (Communist  haters 
and  their  foUoweis;  violent  death  and  human 
blood  washing  off  the  filth  of  city  streeU, 
beatings  of  Innocent  people,  civil  strife  and 
race  riots,  bombings  of  churches  and  homes, 
children  being  klUed  at  play,  are  all  ex- 
tremist actions  which  no  words  are  strong 
enough  to  effectively  condemn. 

However,  to  be  completely  fair  we  must 
also  realize  that  throughout  the  history  of 
the  world  there  would  have  probably  been 
very  few  Important  actions  taken  If  the  ex- 
tremists had  not  Uken  them.  Those  who 
tu-e  content  with  existing  conditions  are  gen- 
erally not  extremists  and  have  no  reason  to 
Uike  action. 

If  it  were  not  for  extremists,  it  Is  very  true, 
that  there  would  not  now  be  any  United 
States.  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death" 
was  to  Patrick  Henry  great  American  patri- 
otism, to  the  King  of  England  It  was  only 
another  wild  statement  of  a  fanatical  ex- 
tremist. 

When  this  editorial  writer  heard  the  Re- 
publican nominee  pronounce  that  what-wUI- 
become  famous,  or  infamous,  statement,  de- 
pending upon  how  history  assesses  It,  my 
thoughts  strangely  flew  back  to  a  past  cen- 
tury and  to  an  anguished  cry  coming  from 
the  French  Revolution.  'Liberty,  oh  liberty, 
what  terrible  crimes  are  committed  In  thy 
name." 

A  strange  paradox  has  always  existed  re- 
garding freedom  and  liberty;  a  paradox  for 
centuries  known  to  patriots  and  despots 
alike.  Man  possesses  such  a  deep  over- 
powering love  of  liberty  that  as  long  as  the 
leaders  In  power,  or  those  aspiring  to  power, 
keep  the  majority  of  men  convinced  that 
they  are  acting  in  defense  of  lll>erty  almost 
any  extreme  action,  or  even  tyranny,  is 
acceptable. 

Adolf  Hitler  was  an  avid  student  of  this 
the<jry.  The  Nazi  Party  came  into  being 
In  Germany  because  Hitler  was  able  to  con- 
vince the  German  people  that  he  was  liberat- 
ing them  from  the  power  of  the  kaisers. 
Later  he  convinced  them  that  he  was  giving 
them  liberty  from  the  Jews. 

Tl:ie  CommunlBts  themselves  came  into 
power  in  Russia  as  a  result  of  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  and  by  convincing  the  Russian 
people  that  they  were  going  to  receive  their 
liberty  from  being  ruled  by  the  czars. 

Going  further  back  Into  history,  to  al- 
most the  beginnings  of  civilized  gcvernment, 
the  early  Romans  believed  In  liberty  for  the 
early  Romans.  Of  course,  they  also  believed 
In  extremlnlsm,  the  extremlnism  of  enslav- 
ing most  of  the  then  known  world  so  that 
the  R<jmans  could  enjoy  liberty  unmolested 
from  their  enemies. 

A  far  greater  Republican  leader  than  Gold- 
WATBt  also  once  pondered  the  meaning  of 
liberty.     Abraham  Lincoln  during  the  Civil 


War  wrote,  "THe  world  has  never  had  a  good 
deflnrtlon  of  the  word  'liberty"  and  the  Amer- 
ican people,  Juat  now.  are  much  In  want  at 
one.  We  aU  declare  for  Uberty,  but  In  using 
the  same  word,  we  do  not  mean  the  same 
thing.  With  some,  the  word,  liberty,  may 
mean  for  each  man  to  do  aa  he  pleases  with 
himself  and  the  products  of  his  labor;  while 
with  others,  the  same  word  may  mean  for 
some  men  to  do  as  they  please  with  other 
men  and  the  product  of  other  men's  labors. 
Here  are  two.  not  only  different,  but  Incom- 
patible things,  called  by  the  same  name- 
liberty.  And  It  follows  that  each  of  the 
things  is.  by  the  respective  parties,  callea 
by  two  different  and  incompatible  names — 
liberty  and  tyranny."  Many  changes  have 
naturally  transpired  since  the  Civil  War 
and  the  time  of  Lincoln  but  man  Is  still 
Interpreting  the  word  "liberty"  pretty  much 
as  each  individual  wishes  to  Interpret  It. 

A  definition  of  "extremism"  Is  not  any 
more  Important  than  Is  a  definition  of  "lib- 
erty." How  far  can  one  man's  liberties  go 
before  they  become  entangled  and  Infringe 
upon  another  man's  path?  How  far  can  one 
man's  extremism  go  before  It  becomes  an- 
other man's  oppressions? 

Should  any  American  citizen  have  the  lib- 
erty to  falsely  and  maliciously  accuse  an- 
other American,  presumably  even  In  defense 
of  liberty,  with  any  malicious  and  slander- 
ous charge  such  as  Communism?  If  so, 
what  Is  to  keep  all  Americans  from  t>€lng 
publicly  attacked  and  wrongfully  accused? 
And  when  extremism  sinks  to  such  a  level, 
it  Is  no  longer  defending  liberty.  It  Is  de- 
stroying liberty.  None  of  us  will  dare  have 
an  individual  opinion  nor  the  liberty  to  ex- 
press that  opinion  for  fear  that  some  hate- 
filled  extremist  might  accuse  \i&  of  being  a 
Communist.  Then.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
for  Communist  Russia  to  attack  the  United 
States  for  we  will  have  been  guilty  of  de- 
stroying our  own  liberty. 

If  the  violence  of  extremism  la  to  rule,  if 
the  hatemongers  are  to  be  not  only  per- 
mitted to  vilify  their  fellow  Americans  but 
honored  as  some  sort  of  super- patriot  for 
.Rtlrrlng  up  civil  strife.  If  death  is  to  be  dealt 
out  on  the  streets  of  our  cities  because  some- 
one had  the  courage  to  disagree,  there  win 
be  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  destruction 
which  can  be  caused  to  this  country  and  to 
the  liberty  of  our  citizens. 

When  extremism  prevails,  that  beautiful 
word  "liberty"  will  become  only  an  excuse 
and  tool  to  be  sklUfuHy  manipulated  by  the 
hatemongers. 

We  might  defend  any  American's  liberty  to 
be  an  extremist  If  he  so  desires,  but  the  hate, 
distrust,  and  violence  which  some  extremism 
induces  tipon  this  Nation's  conscience  Is  a 
vice  to  be  abhorred. 


What  Patriotism  Means  to  Me 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   MASSACHTTSrTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1964 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  often 
refreshing  to  read  students'  essays  on  the 
American  governmental  process  for  they 
provide  us  with  a  new  perspective  on  the 
work  we  are  doing  down  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Columbian  Squires  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  an  organization  of  Cath- 
olic teenagers  sponsored  by  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  recently  held  an  essay  con- 
test on  "What  Patriotism  Means  to  Me." 


I  am  proud  of  Francis  J.  Sexton,  a  14- 
year-old  eighth  grader  from  Lowell. 
Mass.,  who  won  second  prize  in  this  con- 
test. 

Francis  is  a  charter  member  of  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Circle  No.  166  of  the 
Columbian  Squires  which  was  organized 
in  Lowell  in  February  of  this  year.  His 
understanding  of  patriotism  is  both  his- 
torical and  contemporary,  both  local  and 
national.  He  suggests  that  both  adults 
and  young  people  have  contributions  to 
make  to  their  country  and  he  cites  the 
Peace  Corps  as  a  current  example. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
Francis  J.  Sexton's  prize-winning  essay 
in  the  Record  : 

What  Patriotism  Means  to  Me 
(By  Francis  J.  Sexton,  Jr..  Age   14.  Lowell, 
Mass.) 
In  the  early  days  of  our  country's  history 
men  were  subject  under  British  rule.     These 
American  Colonists  were  freedom-loving  men 
who  came  to  America  to  escape  the  tyranny 
of  the  English  Government  and  to  have  free- 
dom of  worship.    These  Colonists  were  tired 
of  being  subject  to  hlg^  British  taxee  and 
the  cruelty  of  British  Redcoats.     So  they  de- 
cided  to   from  a  government  of  their  own. 
They  wanted  to  become  a  new  but.  moet  of 
all,  an  Independent  nation.    The  people  liv- 
ing In  the  New  England  Colonies  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  Europe  to  appeal  to  the  King  to 
lower   the   taxes   and    give   the   colonies   the 
freedom   which  they  desired.     King   George 
III  refused  their  plea,  and  when  the  people 
heard  this  they  knew  that  the  only  way  that 
they  were  to  get  freedom  was  to  fight  for  it. 
These   colonists   were    not    looking   for    any 
unnecessary    bloodshed   so    they   decided    to 
draw   up   a   document   which    would   declare 
their  freedom.    This  was  then  sent  to  Europe 
to  the  King.    Again  he  Ignored  them,  and  at 
this   time,   the   colonists   realized   that    now 
was    the    time    to    take    action    against    the 
British    to   protect   the    Ideals   which   would 
give    them    independence    and    freedom    of 
worship.     The   Boston   Tea   Party    followed, 
and,  after  many  months  of  bitter  fighting, 
the  colonists  finally  won  their  Independence. 
In   this  short  story   I   have   Just   given    an 
example  of  patriotism.     Patriotism  to  ones 
country  means  to  be  willing  to  support  It  In 
peace   time   and   in    war.   even    If    It    means 
death.     But.  If  dying  Is  the  only  way  to  pre- 
serve the  nation  that  one  owes  his  allegiance 
to,  I  believe  it  Is  worth  It. 

There  are  other  types  of  patriotism.  There 
is  patriotism  to  your  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, to  your  church,  and  to  your  employer. 
But  patriotism  refers  mainly  to  the  nation 
Itself.  To  have  his  deep  patriotism,  this 
strong  feeling  of  loyalty  and  allegiance,  you 
must  have  many  qualities  that  should  be 
found  in  a  loyal  citizen. 

First,  you  must  have  a  strong  character 
and  a  sense  of  knowing  and  doing  what  Is 
right.  This  is  especially  true  of  men  who 
hold  public  office — from  the  President  down 
to  the  mayor  of  your  city  or  town. 

Secondly,  you  must  be  willing  to  do  your 
share  to  keep  the  community  running 
smoothly.  It  Is  also  your  patriotic  duty  to 
vote  for  the  man  best  suited  for  the  Job  and 
not  Just  for  votir  friends.  But  some  people 
think  that  It  Is  right  to  vote  for  political 
friends  with  the  notion  that  "My  vote  won't 
make  that  much  difference."  When  a  large 
number  of  people  think  and  vote  this  way. 
what  kind  of  men  will  govern  America  in  the 
future? 

Thirdly,  patriotism  toward  your  country 
m  time  of  war  is  the  strongest  kind  of  pa- 
triotism. It  may  not  be  the  greatest  form  of 
patriotism  to  your  country,  but.  when  some- 
one Is  out  defending  his  Nation  with  count- 
less other  Americans.  It  gives  him  a  feeling 
of  pride  to  be  an  American  and  to  lay  down 
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hl«  life.  If  need  be,  for  what  he  knows  i» 
right.  Besides  fighting  for  your  country  In 
time  of  war.  tbere  are  many  other  small  ac- 
tions that  civilian  men  and  women  of  Ameri- 
ca can  perform.  One  way  to  show  patriotism 
toward  yotir  country,  besides  voting.  Is  to 
take  an  active  part  In  service  projects,  to 
attend  town  meetings  and  city  council  meet- 
ings, and,  in  other  words,  support  yoiu-  city 
or  town  In  such  a  way  as  to  make  It  a  better 
place  In  which  to  live.  You  are  thereby 
strengthening  your  local.  State,  and  Federal 
governments.  Up  to  now  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing what  adults  can  do  to  show  patriot- 
ism toward  their  country. 

What  can  we.  the  youth  of  America,  do? 
First  of  all.  older  youths  can  take  an  active 
part  In  the  Peace  Corps,  the  program  origi- 
nated by  the  late  President  John  P  Ken- 
nedy. In  this  organization  young  men  and 
women  over  18  years  of  age.  who  meet  the 
requirements,  take  a  6-month  training 
course.  Afterwards,  the  Peace  Corps  members 
are  given  assignments  In  the  underprivileged 
parts  of  this  country  and  others  go  through- 
out the  world. 

There  are  many  examples  of  men  and 
women  who  have  given  up  Important,  highly 
paid  Jobs  to  Join  the  Peace  Corps  and  aid 
the  lees  fortunate  peoples  of  the  world.  For 
example,  the  head  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Mr 
Sargent  Shrlver.  resigned  an  executive  posi- 
tion In  Chicago  to  work  for  President  Ken- 
nedy; he  was  then  appointed  head  of  the 
Peace  Corps  organization  Another  example 
Is  Headmaster  Phillip  Saltonstall  of  Phllllps- 
Exeter  Academy  In  New  Hampshire,  who  re- 
signed his  position  and  moved  to  Africa  with 
his  family  to  lead  the  Peace  Corp.s  operation 
In  that  country 

The  fulfillment  of  this  task  of  being  a 
patriotic  citizen  Is  not  accomplished  by  wlsh- 
fxil  thinking  or  the  temporary  effort  of  a  few 
weeks  or  months  To  be  a  patriotic  citizen 
requires  a  constant  effort.  It  Is  Impossible 
to  be  patriotic  3  days  out  of  a  week  and 
unpatriotic  the  other  4  days.  There  Is  one 
additional  way  to  be  patriotic  The  Gov- 
ernment has  recommended  that  citizens  sup- 
port their  country  and  strengthen  Its  de- 
fenses by  investing  In  U.S.  savings  bonds 
By  doing  this,  a  person  not  only  supports  his 
country,  but,  when  he  Invests  in  savings 
bonds,  he  Is  making  an  Investment  In  free- 
dom as  well.  When  patriotic  citizens  buy 
bonds,  this  money  Is  used  to  strengthen  our 
defense  against  the  enemies  of  freedom 
This  money  Is  also  used  for  the  space  pro- 
gram, and  to  foster  goodwill  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  by  giv- 
ing aid  and  assistance  In  building  roads  and 
hospitals.  In  training  doctors  and  nurses,  or 
In  other  words.  In  helping  to  improve  the 
living  conditions  of  these  countries  and 
thereby  foster  goodwill  among  all  nations 

In  this  paper  I  have  tried  to  show  various 
ways  to  be  a  patriotic  citizen  by  showing 
loyalty  in  all  projects  started  by  his  Crovern- 
ment,  and  by  supporting  these  projects  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  whatever  his  station  In  life 
may  be  And  this  Is  what  I  believe  Is  pa- 
triotism In  our  g^eat  country. 


August  11 


The  Congo  WUI  Need  Help 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11.  1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
urgency  of  the  situation  in  the  Congo, 
where  we  financed  90  percent  of  the  U.N. 
operation  and  drove  Moise  Tshombe  out 
of  Katanga  and  brought  anarchy  to  that 
unhappy  land,  is  plain. 


It  now  appears  that  the  n.N.  might 
well  nwh  In  to  bolster  the  Congo  finan- 
cially while  the  only  hope  for  stable  gov- 
ernment lies  In  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Tshombe. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times,  in  an  editorial 
of  Sunday,  August  9,  presents  a  timely 
and  dramatic  discussion  of  this  subject, 
which  I  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

The  Congo  Will  Nns  Help 

The  situation  In  the  Congo  grows  steadily 
worse  Almost  one-sixth  of  the  entire  Congo 
is  now  In  the  hands  of  rebel  forces  Inspired 
and  supplied  by  Chinese  Communists  head- 
quartered In   neighboring  Burundi 

When  Belgium  pulled  out  of  the  Congo 
4  years  ago  chaos  moved  in  The  Congo 
Army  mutinied  and  the  country  was  terror- 
ized by  mass  pillage  and  rapine.  Tribal  wars 
raged,  Soviet  Russia  moved  In  and  acquired 
a  puppet.  Patrice  Lumumba,  who  was  later 
assassinated  by  antl-Communlsts  The 
United  Nations  Interceded  to  bring  military 
peace  and  political  stability  to  the  Congo.  It 
failed  on  both  counts.  In  January  1963.  the 
U.N,  used  force  to  oust  Molse  Tshombe.  Pres- 
ident of  the  Cotigo's  wealthy  and  stable 
Katanga  Province  and  turned  Katanga  over 
to  the  notoriously  unstable  and  vacillating 
Central   Government  of  the  Congo 

When  the  United  Nations  pulled  out  of 
the  Congo  lees  than  6  weeks  ago  the  waver- 
ing central  government  asked  Tshombe  to 
return  as  Premier  to  unify  the  country. 
The  writer  of  a  letter  In  the  adjoining  "Opin- 
ion of  the  People"  column  notes  that  our 
approval  of  Tshombe's  return  does  not  con- 
form to  our  editorial  stand  of  2  or  3  years 
ago. 

Within  2  or  3  weeks  after  the  Belgian  de- 
parture from  the  Congo  this  editorial  page 
advised  that  Tshombe  and  his  stable  Katanga 
government  offered  the  best  foundation  on 
which  to  build  a  strong  and  antl-Communlst 
Congo.  Tshombe  was  Justified  In  rebelling 
against  the  efforts  made  to  merge  his  rich 
and  politically  stable  province  with  a  cha- 
otic pro-Communist  government.  We  said 
as  much. 

In  subsequent  editorials  over  the  past  4 
years  this  page  has  criticized  the  United 
Nations  for  Its  actions  In  the  Congo  and 
the  United  States  for  going  along  with  those 
actions  When  the  U.N.  ousted  Tshombe  by 
force  and  put  his  province  into  the  tottery 
central  government  we  denounced  that  ac- 
tion as  Immoral  and  a  folly 

Some  of  the  richest  copper  and  cobalt 
mines  In  the  world  are  within  Katanga  Prov- 
ince Ln  the  Congo.  More  than  3  years  ago  we 
warned  that  the  Communists  were  reaching 
for  those  riches.  That  threat  still  exists. 
Instead  of  Russia  In  the  van  It  Is  now  Red 
China 

The  Congo  Is  as  large  as  all  of  Western 
Europe.  It  contains  vast  mineral  wealth. 
If  for  no  other  reasons,  this  nation  of  more 
than  15  million  persons  must  not  be  allowed 
to  explode  Into  blind  anarchy  and  fall  Into 
Communist  hands.  The  Congo  has  the  right 
to  be  governed  by  the  Congolese,  and  should 
be  governed  by  them. 

At  this  time  the  best  hope  for  the  Congo  Is 
that  Tshombe  can  restore  some  sort  of 
order.  He  obviously  cannot  do  this  without 
outside  help.  The  Congo  Army  has  fallen 
apart  and  cannot  maintain  order  or  atop  the 
rebel  advances. 

Tshombe  has  not  yet  asked  for  help 
There  are  indications  that  the  United  States 
Is  urging  Tshombe  to  ask  Belgian  for  aid. 
It  Is  unlikely  that  help  will  come  from  that 
quarter  There  are  thousands  of  Belgian 
nationals  In  rebel-held  Congo  territory  who 
would  be  endangered  If  Belgium  helped 
Tshombe.  The  United  States  would  be  wise 
to  aid  Tshombe  If  he  turns  to  this  country  as 
his  last  hope. 


Another  Letter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    rXMNSTLVANl* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21.  1964 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thought 
perhaps,  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Repreeentatives  might  be  interested  in 
the  following  newspaper  articles  printed 
after  the  writers  returned  from  the  Re- 
publican Convention  just  recently  held  in 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  As  the  poet  said 
"The  mountain  labored  and  brought 
forth  a  mouse." 

The  articles  follow : 

Come  Along  With  Me 
(By  Betty  Markyi 

ANOTHEa    LlriEH    TO 

Dear  Bakkt;  Considering  the  stir  thiu 
other  letter  caused  at  the  convention,  any- 
one who  corresponds  with  you  khould  have 
his  head  examined.  But  you  have  been 
carrying  on  about  the  American  people  being 
given  a  choice,  so  I  thought  you  might  want 
to  know  which  choice  I  have  made.  It  hasn't 
been  a  difficult  one.  According  to  your  own 
words:  "Those  who  do  not  care  for  our  cause 
we  do  not  expect  to  enter  our  ranks  in  any 
case."  Well,  don't  expect  me.  I  don't  care 
for  your  cause  one  tiny  bit.  You've  made  it 
abundantly  clear  (one  of  the  few  Instances 
when  there  Is  no  doubt  about  your  meaning  i 
that  you  do  not  want  or  need  the  support  of 
us  moderates.  OK.  Buster.  This  Is  a  letter 
of  resignation.  I'm  turning  In  my  Alf  Lan- 
don  button — the  felt  petals  on  the  sun- 
flower are  a  bit  shabby  anyway;  my  little 
figurine  of  Dewey— maybe  It's  not  Dewey 
but  a  figure  from  the  top  of  a  wedding  cake; 
my  "I  Like  Ike"  sign*— never  could  decide  If 
I  really  did  nor  not;  and  my  Richard  Nixon 
handbook  on  humility  and  sincerity.  Just  In 
case  you're  greatly  concerned  as  to  where  you 
faUed  In  Influencing  this  particular  sensa- 
tion seeking  member  of  the  press,  I  shall  elu- 
cidate. 

SHOCKING 

I  Just  dlda't  like  the  way  your  ardent  and 
well  trained  claque  treated  Rocky.  Really, 
the  Ill-bred,  Impolite  manner  In  which  they 
acted  topped  even  the  rowdiest  of  Demo- 
craUc  gatherings.  It  was  a  bit  shocking  to 
see  such  rudeness  displayed  by  Republicans, 
One  has  oome  to  expect  such  things  from 
Democrats,  but  from  Republicans — well.  It 
was  obvious  from  the  start  of  the  convention 
that  you  and  your  believers  were  to  have 
things  your  way.  so  couldn't  they  at  least 
have  displayed  polite,  good  manners.  If  not 
good  will?  But  then,  vigilantes  were  never 
known  for  their  good  manners,  or  good 
humor. 

That  Is  what  you  are  trying  to  do.  Isn't  It, 
Barry?  Set  up  some  sort  of  huge  natlon.U 
vigilante  committee  with  you  as  Its  cussin', 
bourbon  drlnkln",  missile  totln'  leader.  You 
aim  to  preserve  and  watch  over  our  freedom 
and  morals  by  riding  roughshod  over  any- 
thing and  anyone  who  disagrees  with  you. 
Just  like  the  western  good  guy  of  70  years 
ago  Rocky  is  one  of  the  bad  guys  In  your 
script  so,  he.  along  with  all  us  moderates.  Is 
to  be  purged.  Rockefeller  did  his  best  to  stop 
your  strange  brand  of  freedom  and  liberty 
from  being  shoved  down  our  throats,  and  I 
admire  him  greatly  for  his  views  and  his 
stand. 

SINISTER 

As  for  you,  I  have  a  sort  of  grudging  ad- 
miration for  the  way  you  go  after  something 
when  you  want  It.  You  really  crunched  your 
way  'to   the    top.   and   apparently,    upllke   so 
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many  poUtlclana,  owe  nothing  to  no  one. 
But  more  than  admiring  you,  I  fear  you- 
You  are  a  slnlBter  and  potentially  dangerous 
man.  Watching  you  and  listening  to  your 
acceptance  speerfi,  and  all  the  well  planned 
antics  which  led  up  to  it.  I  saw  a  great 
similarity  to  the  German  Bund  meetings  of 
the  mld-thlrtlee.  Perhaps  the  similarity  is 
not  so  much  to  you  and  your  ambiguous 
words,  but  to  the  frenzied  people  "who 
look  on  you  as  some  sort  of  a  Messiah. 
You  are  going  to  make  things  right  for  them, 
give  each  and  every  one  the  recognition  he 
longs  for,  or  the  vengeance  he  is  seeking 
against  an  Ind'vldual,  goverimient,  or  coun- 
try. Through  you.  they  are  venting  all  their 
hostilities  and  frustrations  created  by  a  fast- 
moving  period  in  history  to  which  they  can- 
not adjust  or  understand. 

Technical  advances  have  brought  new  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems,  which  have  not 
been  solved  as  rapidly  as  they  have  appeared. 
These  problems  do  exist,  and  their  solution 
would  come  with  time  and  trial  and  error, 
but  they  can  be  solved  only  by  looking  ahead 
and  not  backward  to  a  time  when  life  was 
simple  and  good — but  only  for  a  few.  Your 
followers  cannot  accept  life  as  It  is,  and  you 
have  promised  to  bring  back  life  as  it  was, 
or  as  you  want  It  according  to  your  srtand- 
ards.  ThU  la  why  you  frighten  me.  Your 
zealous  banner  wavers  apparently  hart>or  all 
sorts  of  dark  and  evil  hatreds  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  come  out  into  the  open. 
It  nuikes  me  wonder  what  so  many  pleasant, 
normal  looking  people  really  feel  and  think 
while  mouthing  expressions  of  goodwill  to 
those  who  differ  from  their  own  race,  re- 
ligion and  nationality  origin.  This  vras  evi- 
denced by  the  shocking  ovations  given  to 
anyone  who  mentioned  the  news  media  in 
words  of  enmity  and  anger. 

CONTRADICTORT 

I  don't  understand  you  to  well,  Ba*bt. 
Tour  statements  (you  claim  to  many  mls- 
quotea,  but  all  the  wire  -services  and  re- 
porters can't  all  be  wrong  on  the  same  oc- 
casion )  are  contradictory  and  fuzzy  and  wild, 
and  I  don't  trvist  you.  I  am  afraid  you  wUl 
unloose  all  »f  this  l>oUing,  seething  hate  you 
are  stirring  up,  If  given  the  opportunity.  I 
wouldn't  be  afraid  to  bet  that  if,  through 
some  misfortune,  you  did  become  President 
one  of  the  first  freedoms  you  would  tiy  to 
remove  would  be  that  of  the  press.  Tou 
obviously  have  an  Intense  personal  dislike 
of  this  traditional  American  watchdog,  and 
past  performances  show  that  anything  you 
personally  don't  like  you  obliterate. 

Yoi»  phenomenal  growth  on  the  political 
scene  indicates  that  a  lot  of  people  are  dis- 
satisfied and,  as  I  said,  full  of  frustrations. 
Not  all  ot  your  followers  are  kooks,  odd-balls, 
fascist-tinged,  or  malcontenU.  Probably 
most  of  them  are  decent  i>eople  sincere  in 
their  beliefs,  and  are  convinced  that  you 
and  these  beliefs  will  be  good  for  the  coun- 
try. Your  popularity  points  up  a  feeling  of 
Tinrest  among  certain  minority  groups,  but 
unfortunately  too  many  of  these  people  are 
unsophisticated  to  the  ways  of  politics  and 
government,  and  do  not  realize  that  it  will 
be  virtually  impossible  for  you  to  do  many 
of  the  things  you  say  you  will  do  without 
bringing  about  the  very  things  they  are 
flghUng  against— war,  more  government 
regimentation,  more  spending.  These  people 
and  their  dissatisfactions  should  not  be  ig- 
nored or  swept  under  Sherman  Adams'  rug, 
but  I  do  not  Ijelleve  that  In  the  end  you  will 
mollify  these  dissidents  anymore  than  any- 
one else.  By  making  them  believe  you  can 
and  will,  you  are  using  them  to  your  own 
advantage.  Let's  hope  they  don't  use  you 
to  force  upon  us  their  own  extreme  Ideol- 
ogies. 

UNKNOWN 

As  for  that  word  "extreme."  and  your  now- 
famous  quote :  "Extremism  in  the  defense  of 
liberty  Is  no  vice."     No  one  U  qxUte  sure 


what  you  m,eant  by  that.  As  with,  so  much 
you  say,  each  person  can  interpret  it  to  suit 
his  own  needs.  So,  in  defense  at  liberty, 
which  as  I  see  it.  is  defended  best  by  oppos- 
ing you,  I  '^"*  mith-iTig  an  extreme  move.  I 
will  do  my  damndest  to  reelect  Jolinson  In 
whatever  small  way  I  can.  I'm  not  exactly 
thrilled  with  the  way  he  tosses  money  around 
or  pxills  his  dogs'  ears,  but  I  know  what  to 
expect  from  him.  You — youTe  an  unknown 
quantity,  and  I  dont  like  the  little  I  do 
know.  I'm  sure  you  are  crushed  to  learn 
how  this  obsctire  yellow  Journalist  here  in 
the  hills  of  western  Pennsylvania  feels.  But, 
if  you're  elected  chances  are  you  11  figura- 
tively drum  Pennsylvania  out  of  the  Union 
for  obvious  reasons.  So,  I  flgvired  I  had 
nothing  to  lose,  and  perhaps  I  could  start 
a  trend.  You  Ye  not  the  only  one  in  America 
with  the  courage  and  strength  of  his  con- 
victions—  (A  Republican  for  Johnson) . 

[Prom  the  Johnstown  Observer, 
July  23,  19641 
Convention   in  Retrospbct 
(By  Larry  D.  Martin,  editor) 
I  have  attended  a  number  of  Democratic 
and    Republican   conventions   as   a   reporter 
but  the  one  that  Just  closed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco was  the  dullest  of  them  all.     With  the 
exception  of  the  well-oiled  Goldwater  ma- 
chine,  everything   seemed  to  be  in  a  mess. 
It   appeared   those   In   oonunand   wanted   to 
get  It  over  with  in  a  htirry  because  they  had 
the  game  won  before  the  umpire  started  It. 
There  were  a  number  of  oldtlmers  among 
the   Pennsylvania   delegates   who   said   they 
never  saw  anytliing  like  it.     And  they  never 
had  a  chance. 

Those  in  charge  of  arrangements  seemed 
to  have  had  It  in  for  the  Pennsylvania  group. 
At  peM  conventions — both  Democratic  and 
Republican — the  delegates,  alternates,  news- 
men and  State  headquarters  were  always 
housed  in  the  same  hotel.  It  made  it  easy 
to  meet  and  keep  in  touch  with  each  other. 
It  made  it  easy  for  the  delegates  and  news- 
men to  check  the  bulletin  board  in  the 
State's  headquarters  at  least  onoe  a  day,  to 
see  what  was  going  on  and  wliere.  Some- 
times meetings  were  arranged  or  changed 
from  the  printed  schedule,  and  with  the 
delegates,  newsmen,  and  headquarters  all  in 
the  same  hotel,  this  was  no  probelm. 

SCATTX3m> 

In  San  Francisco  (for  some  unknown  rea- 
son) the  State's  headquarters  were  on  the 
11th  floor  in  the  same  hotel  as  the  Ooldwater 
headquarters.  Also  the  Scranton  national 
headquarters.  It  was  practically  impoeatble 
to  get  to  them  xuiless  you  waited  a  lialf  hour 
or  more  for  an  elevator.  Delegates  were 
spread  out  all  over  the  city.  I  counted  some 
in  eight  different  hotels.  Newsmen  were  also 
housed  in  various  hotels.  Only  three  of  us 
were  at  the  new  Hilton.  The  other  25  or  30 
Pennsylvania  newsmen  were  scattered  in  0 
or  7  hotels.  Taxis  did  a  big  business  taking 
delegates  and  newsmen  from  one  hotel  to 
another. 

Without  a  doubt  Gov.  William  Scranton 
made  a  fine  impa-ession  on  the  newsmen 
and  TV  commentators.  I  talked  to  2 
dozen  from  other  States  and  they  all  thought 
very  highly  of  him.     Also  his  wife. 

It  was  a  shame  his  headquarters  had  so 
many  amateurs  working  there,  because  a  na- 
tional convention  is  bigtlme  stuff.  It's 
not  like  back  home. 

LZASNXD  SOMmUNG 

Whether  the  Pennsylvania  delegates  were 
oldtlmers  or  those  attending  their  first  con- 
vention, they  certainly  learned  something 
from  the  Goldwater  pros.  They  all  seemed 
to  have  had  a  nice  time.  Some  drove  by 
car  to  California.  Others  went  by  train,  but 
the  majority  went  by  plane.  There  was  an 
unusually  large  number  of  people  frt«n  Penn- 


sylvania who  went  along  for  the  excitement 
and  to  "give  a  tiand"  to  Ctovemor  Scranton 's 
campaign.  (People  back  boma  watching 
on  TV  often  saw  things  the  delegates 
missed.) 

Many  of  them  feel  as  most  Pennsylvania 
newsmen  feel:  that  no  one  at  this  time  can 
defeat  President  Johnson  and  It  might  have 
been  Just  as  well  that  GovemM-  Scranton 
used  this  as  a  sounding  board  for  4  years 
from  now.  They  recall  how  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  lost  in  his  bid  for  the  vice- 
presidential  nomination  and  came  back  4 
years  later  to  land  the  top  spot. 

However,  some  newsmen  feel  that  Gold- 
water  could  pull  an  upset.  If  that  happens 
any  plans  other  Republicans  may  have  for 
1968  will  have  to  be  forgotten.  If,  President 
Johnson  wins  the  election  in  November, 
many  political  pros  (and  newsmen)  think 
the  GOP  wiU  pick  either  Scranton  or  Rocke- 
feller In  1968 — or  the  both  of  tiiem:  Mie  foe 
President  and  one  for  Vice  President. 

HATE    PAICPHLXTS 

I  never  saw  so  much  hate  literature  in  my 
life  as  that  passed  out  In  San  Francisco. 
It  was  sUpped  under  your  hotel  door  at 
night.  It  was  handed  to  you  as  you  left  or 
entered  a  hotel.  It  was  handed  to  you  by 
the  dozen  as  you  entered  th.e  Cow  Palace. 
And  some  was  even  handed  to  you  as  you 
left.  Most  people  threw  it  way,  but  as  a 
newspaperman  It  was  up  to  me  to  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  what  was  going  on  and  I  naturally 
glanced  at  the  stuff.  Much  of  It  was  so  crude 
it  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  through  the 
malls.  No  one  seems  to  know  who  paid 
for  it  all,  but  it  certainly  cost  a  lot  of  money. 
It  was  of  all  kinds.  Some  attacked  Oou>- 
WATEE,  BCKne  attacked  Scranton  or  Rocke- 
feller, some  attacked  tlie  civil  rights  law,  and 
a  lot  of  it  attacked  Preeldent  Johnson  and 
Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy. 

On  Tuesday  (the  day  before  the  delegates 
voted)  there  appeared  an  advertisement  (full 
page)  Ln  the  San  Francisco  papers  supporting 
Goldwater.  It  was  signed  by  62  Members 
of  Congress  representing  about  46  States. 
The  next  day  a  sheet  was  passed  out  attack- 
ing the  ad  and  freedom  of  the  press.  One 
group  was  attacking  Robert  Kennedy  because 
of  his  prosecution  of  Jimmy  Hoffa.  And  so 
it  went. 

Without  a  doubt  the  nomination  of  Sen- 
ator GoLDWATEK  marked  the  end  of  an  era 
for  the  Republican  Party.  The  party  in  the 
Far  West  is  too  socialistic  for  the  eastern 
Republicans.  In  the  Southwest  and  Mid- 
west it's  too  extremist  for  the  eastern  sup- 
porters who  in  the  past  put  up  moet  of  the 
money  for  the  party. 

ON   THZim   OWN 

And  without  a  doubt  most  Permsylvania 
Republicans  running  for  elecUon  this  year 
will  be  running  "on  their  own"  and  wont 
attempt  to  ride  on  Gou>watkb's  coattails.  I 
spoke  to  a  number  of  deelgates  from  Mid- 
western States  who  said  they  were  candidates 
for  office  back  home  and  the  Goldwater  nom- 
ination meant  they  would  be  sure  wlimers 
because  they  voted  for  him.  They  explained 
their  sections  were  100  percent  for  Gold- 
water  and  those  who  supplied  him.  It's 
the  opposite  in  the  East. 

WhUe  hotels  and  taxi  companies  made 
money  during  the  convention,  the  restaur- 
ants and  lUght  clubs  complained.  They  said 
the  convention  hours  were  so  late  that  dele- 
gates didn't  have  time  to  visit  night  clubs  or 
even  the  higher  class  restavirants,  but 
grabbed  a  bite  to  eat  and  went  to  bed  be- 
cause they  had  to  l)e  up  early  the  next  day. 
The  3  hours  difference  in  time  made  it 
tough  for  them.  The  convention  was  sched- 
uled in  such  a  way  as  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  prime  evening  hours  In  the  East. 
That's  why  the  session  often  started  at  a 
or  3  p.m.  San  Francisco  time  and  lasted  until 
almost  midnight. 
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New  Breed  of  Politician 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1964 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jim 
Parley,  one  of  the  most  dedicated  and 
able  political  figures  of  our  time,  has 
authored  an  article  on  a  subject  on  wliich 
he  is  an  authority — politicians  The 
article,  which  is  titled,  "New  Breed  of 
Politician,"  appeared  in  the  July  26, 
1964,  issue  of  the  Albany  Times-Union 
and,  so  that  we  may  all  have  the  bene- 
fit of  his  views,  I  have  requested  permis- 
sion to  Insert  it  in  the  Record.  The 
article  follows: 

New  Breed  or  PoLmciAN     He's  Far  Superior 
Say3  James  A    Parley 

(For  decadee,  James  A  Parley  has  loomed 
large  on  the  American  political  scene.  At 
76,  his  counsel  still  Is  sought,  and  he  speaks 
with  the  experience  of  a  man  who  began  po- 
litical activity  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
as  town  clerk  of  Stony  Point,  N.Y..  and  rose 
to  be  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Parley,  now  board  chairman  of 
Coca-Cola  Export  Corp  .  here  writes  of  the 
new  politician  molded  by  a  changmg  world  ) 

(By  James  Parley) 
For  one  thing  the  new  breed  of  politician 
Is  far  superior  to  Its  predeces.s(>r.s  The  rea- 
son is  p>atently  simple.  The  country  has  Im- 
proved Immeasurably,  has  become  far  more 
complex,  and  hence  requires  far  more  able 
men  to  run  It  The  American  people  have 
made  great  advances  In  the  past  few  dec- 
ades, and  the  men  they  have  placed  In  public 
office  reflect  that  change 

The  fact  that  the  quality  of  public  otllccrs 
has  Improved  reflects  more  than  the  Im- 
proved standards  which  the  American  peo- 
ple seek  and  Indeed  demand.  It  reflects,  also 
and  obviously,  the  Improved  quality  of  party 
leadership.  To  make  sure  of  the  future 
strength  and  well-being  of  our  country,  we 
need  more  of  this  new  breed  In  our  political 
life. 

There  are  very  few  representatives  of 
either  major  party  who  are  not  aware  of 
the  great  changes  which  have  taken  place 
and  even  more  Importantly,  of  the  greater 
changes  which  are  evolving. 

The  party  which  gives  best  exprefjslons  to 
this  expanding  life  of  the  American  people 
win  be  the  party  they  select  to  Implement 
their  progress. 

Since  a  political  leader's  first  duty  us  to  get 
his  party  elected,  he — more  than  anyone  In 
the  community — should  be  aware  of  the 
V  changes.  As  an  example  of  changes  In  this 
1  year  one  college  graduate*!  more  stu- 
dents than  the  total  of  college  graduates 
In  our  Nation  In  1864  Once  higher  educa- 
tion was  a  privilege  of  wealth,  now  It  Is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  any  aspiring  youth 
This  new  type  In  the  electorate  Is  p^fectly 
aware  that  the  business  of  shaping  our  pub- 
lic strength  and  welfare  Is  now  the  largest 
business  In  the  country  Moreover,  educated 
people  are  highly  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
public  business  is  the  most  Important  busi- 
ness In  the  country,  and  that  the  life  of 
every  citizen  is  Intimately  bound  up  with  it. 
Times  have  changed  The  old-ta.shloned 
ward  leaders  who  relied  on  the  May  waltz,  the 
chunbake.  and  the  Thanksgiving  turkey  are 
as  quietly  moribund  as  the  old  hariie.s.s  shop 
The  modern  district  leader  has  to  have  the 
an.5Wers    on     new    school     tinHnrUig     public 


health  policies  and  proposed  zoning  changes. 
Once  he  was  the  political  broker,  the  pro- 
tecting band  for  the  Illiterate  Inunlgrant  In 
a  strange  land.  7*hat  kind  of  Immigrant  has 
passed  into  history.  The  public  school  sys- 
tem, which  is  the  real  heat  under  the  melt- 
ing pot,  has  fused  his  children  and  bis 
neighbor's  children  into  a  new  breed  of 
Americans. 

Not  only  Is  the  American  public  more 
opanmlnded.  The  modern  means  of  com- 
munication new8pai>er8,  radio,  magazines, 
and  TV— have  provided  the  average  citizen 
with  a  continuing  and  InsUmtaneous  account 
of  public  matters:  a  coverage  which  allows 
the  Candidate  to  appeal  directly  to  the  people 
and  which  liberates  him  from  the  outmoded 
"bosses"  of  our  political  past 

There  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  leg- 
endary "few  men  in  a  smoke-fllled  room  " 
who  handplcked  the  top  candidates  But  if 
such  still  exist,  you  can  bet  they  will  not 
gain  a  victory  merely  by  concentrating  on 
their  personal  whims.  Today's  {xjlltlcal 
leaders  must  use  every  bit  of  commonsense 
and  "know-how  and  intuition  to  pick  a 
winner  They  are  much  more  Interested  In 
what  the  average  citizen  is  likely  to  think 
than  they  are  in  what  they  personally  like 
or  dislike 

These  concepts  have  given  rl.se  to  whut  In 
my  opinion  is  a  great  fallacy 

Tliere  are  those  who  refer  to  the  present 
crop  of  public  servants  as  "glamor-age  poli- 
ticians." I  do  not  hold  with  this  at  all 
A  man  has  to  prove  a  great  more  thim 
•glamor"  t<»  hold  his  own  in  politics  these 
days.  In  that  respect,  TV  has  been  called 
the  greatest  lie  detector  In  history.  I  tend 
to  agree  The  deficiencies  of  a  man  who  is 
unqualified  are  beyond  the  power  of  any 
makeup  artist.  I  further  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  believe  that  the  most  adept  of  cos- 
meticians can  place  upon  the  face  of  any 
candidate  the  leadership  he  lacks  in  his 
heart. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  extreme  good  looks 
of  our  late  President  John  P  Kennedy  mis- 
led the  unanalytlcal  into  believing  that  ap- 
pearance was  his  principal  asset.  It  was  not. 
His  enthusiaam,  his  idealism,  and  his  leader- 
ship were  ornamented  by  his  good  looks;  but 
his  appeal  was  built  on  his  character. 

In  terms  of  our  own  history,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  much  fundamental  change,  had  the 
present  means  of  communications  been 
available  to  us  since  1776.  Indeed,  for  the 
true  greats  of  our  past,  they  might  have 
made  things  easier. 

The  granite  character  of  George  Washing- 
ton, which  In  my  opinion  Is  the  cornerstone 
in  our  Republic's  founding,  would  have  been 
illuminating,  not  diminished  by  television. 
I  cannot  Imagine  klleg  lights  dimming  the 
fire  In  Andrew  Jackson's  eye.  nor  the  fiercest 
artlflciaJ  lights  obliterating  the  majestic 
composure  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  mighty 
-spirit. 

President  Tlieodore  Roosevelt's  tremen- 
dous energy  would  have  been  more  than  a 
match  for  any  electric  machine,  and  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  austere  purity  would  have  been 
conveyed  as  stemming  from  the  pulse  of  the 
deeply  human  heart   beneath   It 

I  think  the  old-time  stemwinding  stump 
orators  wouldn't  last  5  minutes  today.  Peo- 
ple today  want  facts  and  decisions  in  a 
terse  half-hour,  not  a  4-hour  exercise  in 
metaphors  and  slmiUes  In  my  own  time. 
FYanklln  Delano  Roosevelt  changed  all  that 
with  his  radio  fireside  chats.  The  voice  was 
tjreat  to  be  sure,  but  the  public  sensed  that 
behind  it  was  an  even  greater  heart  And,  as 
has  been  elsewhere  said,  what  comes  from 
the  heart  goes  to  the  heart,  whether  by  radio, 
TV,  or  newspaper. 

I  bellev  that  our  age  is  meeting;  this  new 
challenge  As  one  who  believes  In  the  two 
party    system.    I    am    convinced    that    both 


parUes  have  brought  forth  splendid  and 
superior  men  In  our  times.  The  fact  that  I 
was  not  a  pcutlcular  admirer  ot  the  policies 
of  the  Republican  Party  when  I  was  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
did  not  blind  me  to  the  fact  that  It  possessed 
In  such  leaders  as  Senator  Robert  L.  Taft.  of 
Ohio,  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg,  of  Mich- 
igan, and  Chief  JusUce  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  men  of  highest  Integrity  and  ability 
Indeed,  I  found  former  President  Herbert  H. 
Hoover  to  be  the  noblest  of  opponents. 

Contrary  to  a  widely  held  opinion,  the 
great  leaders  of  both  parties  place  the  Na- 
tion over  and  above  any  party  considerations 
Senator  Vandenberg,  Republican,  and  the 
former  Senate  majority  leader,  Lyndon  B 
Johnson,  Democrat,  gave  full  and  lasting 
proof  of  this  Senator  Vandenberg  took  his 
party  from  the  backwoods  of  isolation  to  the 
clear  ground  of  bipartisan  unity.  Senator 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  for  his  part,  in  the  face 
of  bitter  criticism  from  elemenu  within  his 
own  party,  supported  President  Elsenhower 
on  foreign  policy  to  a  degree  unprecedented 
in   American   history 

The  convulsions  Inalde  the  Republican 
Party  today  validate  the  stand  taken  by  Sen- 
ator Arthiu-  Vandenberg  and  Senator 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  The  responsible  lead- 
ership of  the  Republican  Party  has  openly 
repudiated  die-hard  isolationism  and  re- 
action. This  repudiation  I  do  not  count  a.s 
intra-party  politics,  I  count  it  as  service 
to  the  Nation. 

The  atrwnlc  bomb  and  its  use  must  not  tx- 
an  Issue  In  this  election.  The  American  pe<j- 
ple,  will  crush  overwhelmingly  any  sugges- 
tion that  the  life  and  death  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  Is  a  fit  subject  for  loose 
campaign  oratory.  Uke  tens  of  thousands 
of  Democrats,  I  Informed  President  Elsen- 
hower at  the  time  of  the  Berlin  crtsls  that 
I  stood  solidly  behind  any  American  Presi- 
dent when  the  Nation  was  challenged  I 
speak,  therefore,  not  as  a  Democrat,  but  .ts 
an  American  when  I  emphatically  state  that 
any  American  President  deserves  the  support 
the  country  gave  to  President  Elsenhower 
In  his  own  hours  of  decision.  And  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  as  a  Democrat  that  President 
Lyndon  B  Johnson,  Democrat,  has  the  stime 
right  to  support  that  he  gave  to  President 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  Republican 

I  am  confident  this  will  come  about  I 
am  equally  confident  that  the  so-called 
"glamor-age  politician"  Is  a  misnomer.  For 
example,  I  think  Harry  Byrd  could  defeat 
Oary  Grant  for  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator  In 
Virginia,  and  I  think  Republican  Senat/>r 
Everett  Dlrksen  would  be  hands  down  to 
defeat  Paul  Newman  Ln  Illinois.  But  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  many  bright,  able,  and 
politically  "good  looking"  men  In  Its  rank.s: 
OovemoT  Rockefeller  and  Lieutenant  Crover- 
nor  Wilson,  of  New  York,  are  examples 

On  the  Democratic  side,  any  one  of  tlie 
men  receiving  national  attention  Is  attrac- 
tive. Senators  Humphrey  and  McCarthy 
are  not  likely  to  win  the  beauty  prize  for 
Minnesota,  but  their  faces  are  the  faces  of 
character  and  would  grace  any  national 
ticket. 

Another  In  the  Democratic  column  Is  4,5- 
yeiir-old  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  of  Rhode 
I.shmd  whose  late  father  was  Herbert  C.  Pell, 
one  of  my  predecessors  as  Democratic  State 
clutinnan  in  New  York. 

Pei.ls  manner  Is  modest,  at  times  almost 
painfully  earnest,  and  he  could  not  be  clas- 
sified as  a  "ghunor  politician."  Yet  he  has 
an  outstanding  vote-getting  record. 

Modern  politics  has  been  greatly  refined  by 
the  Increasingly  higher  demands  made  upon 
it  Political  leaders  today  keep  a  record 
a  record  as  accurate  as  that  kept  by  Branch 
Rickey  who  b>iilt  great  b,-\«eban  teams  by 
maintaining  a  metlculouf;  account  of  every 
ball  plt<-hed  to  every  player,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  pitch. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or  nj.iNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11.  1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  growing  problems  on  the  Interna- 
tional scene  is  the  collapse  of  the  U.N. 
effectiveness,  primarily  caused  by  the  So- 
viet veto  and  the  Red  bloc  policy  of  non- 
payment of  assessments. 

The  New  World,  the  Catholic  Archdi- 
ocesan  paper  of  Chicago  in  its  issue  of 
Augiist  7.  emphasizes  the  disservice  that 
the  Reds  are  doing  to  the  U.N. 

The  editorial  follows: 
TIME  FOR  Reds  To  Pay  UN   Bin.  or  Lose  Vote 
(By  J.  M.  Kelly  I 
At    this    writing.    Russian    Premier   Nlklta 
Khrushchev     has     threatened     to     take     his 
"little  red  chair  and  go  home."     The  latest 
eruption  has  been  sparked  by  a  rather  pro- 
saic—however tardy— insistence  that  he  and 
his    nation    pav    long    overdue    bills,    or    lose 
Its   vote   in   the  United   Nations  General   As- 
sembly.    The  U.N.  is  about  to  go  broke  be- 
cause of  nonpayment  of  voting  dues,  and  the 
chief  delinquent  Is  Soviet  Russia. 

The  U.N.  Chartea-  states  that  any  country 
2  years  behind  in  UN.  dues  "shall  have  no 
vote"  in  the  Assembly.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  refused  to  pay  its  assessments  for  Congo 
and  Middle  East  peacekeeping  cosU  and,  if 
these  are  counted  along  with  its  regular 
budget  assessments,  It  is  2  years  behind.  For 
a  change  the  United  States  seems  to  be  tak- 
ing a  firm  stand.  Let's  hope  we  don't  soften 
up  and  lend  a  lenient  ear  to  Soviet  threats 
or  blandishments. 

The  United  States  has  insisted  that  the 
Soviet  Union  lose  Its  vote  In  the  Assembly 
unless  it  pays  some  of  Its  back  dues  before 
the  Assembly  convenes  November  10.  The 
assessments  In  question  were  ruled  legitimate 
by  the  World  Court  In  The  Hague 

Incidentally,    16  other  countries  st.and   to 
lose    their    votes   for    failure    to   pay    toward 
the    Congo   or    Middle    East   forces   or    both 
Most    of    these    come    under    Niklta's    direct 
domination   or  his   powerful   Influence. 

What  has  been  the  contribution  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  proposed  peace  goals  of 
the  UN.  as  It  was  founded?  Outside  of  non- 
payment of  dues.  It  has  registered  more  than 
100  vetoes — mostly  involving  U.N.  programs 
directed  toward  peace  and  Independence  for 
old  or  new  nations  that  have  whetted  Niklta's 
voracious  appetite  for  world  domination  un- 
der Communism. 

Wliat  has  been  the  Soviet  Union's  contri- 
bution to  the  world?  It  has  been  a  constant, 
relentless  program  of  obstruction,  subversion, 
infiltration  and,  whenever  feasible,  outright 
violence,  however  deceitful. 

It  seems  fruitless  to  re-list  the  nations  that 
have  been  tortured  by  Russian-oriented  op- 
pression and  enslavement.  Anyone  who  has 
read  the  New  World  or  any  other  publication 
should  know  the  names.  Who  can  possibly 
miss  the  steady  program  of  Communism  to 
encampass  the  world,  to  smother  all  opposi- 
tion and  so  to  Isolate  the  United  States  of 
America, 

The  huge  debt  ($11.1  billion  In  lend-lease) 
Riissla  owes  to  the  United  States  for  our  role 
in  saving  It  in  World  War  H  has  long  been 
ignored  or  repudiated.  Instead  of  insisting 
on  payment,  we  have  been  pussy-footing 
with  a  program  of  coexistence  that  Ignores 
the  rights  of  our  own  people  and  swallows 
insult  and  Injury.  We  have  asked  our  i>eople 
to  p&y  more  taxes  to  make  up  lor  the  de- 


linquency of  Russia  and  other  U.N.  members. 

Recent  U.S.  statements  Indicate  that  even 
our  soft-spoken  State  Department  may  be 
getting  sick  and  tired  of  the  situation.  So, 
If  Mr.  Khrushchev  wants  to  take  his  little 
red  chair  and  go  home,  let's  hope  he  piles 
it  high  with  his  vetoes,  his  threat*  of  "bury- 
ing us."  his  lies,  his  broken  treaties  and 
promises,  his  record  of  slaughter  and  bru- 
tality, his  upald  debts,  and  the  shoe  he  uses 
to  thump  his  U.N.  desk. 

For  our  own  part,  let's  hope  that  our  Na- 
tion's leaders  will  have  courage  enough  to 
call  his  bluff. 

ATTArK.EK.S    WIIL    FIND    US      IS    NOT    A    "PAPER 

tiger" 
In  the  communist  North  Vietnam  PT  tor- 
pedo attack  on  the  U.S.  destroyer  Afaddox, 
we  find  anotht.  brazen  attempt  to  bluff  us 
out  of  nearby  International  waters,  or,  per- 
haps, to  provoke  an  International  incident 
that  could  be  turned  against  the  U.S.— a 
typical  communist  form  of  "anti-lmperlallst 
propaganda. 

The  Afaddoj  was  cruising  in  recognized 
••international  waters"  when  It  was  attacked 
by  three  Communist  PT  boats  firing  tor- 
pedoes They  were  driven  away,  and  appar- 
ently crippled  by  return  fire  from  the  Mad- 
dox  and  from  four  fighter  planes  from  the 
nearby  carrier  Ticonderoga.  The  Maddox 
suffered  no  damage  or  casualties. 

President  Johnson  has  committed  the 
United  States— and  himself— very  strongly. 
He  has  ordered  another  destroyer  Into  the 
international  waters  to  patrol  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  and  has  stated  that  there  would  be 
a  "combat  air  paUol  over  the  destroyers" 
with  orders  to  shoot  as  needed.  These  were 
his  direct  orders: 

"To  attack  any  force  which  attacks  them 
in  International  waters. 

"To  attack  not  only  with  the  objective  of 
driving  off  this  force,  but  of  destroying  it." 

These  are  the  strongest  words  we  have 
heard  so  far  from  our  President.  There  has 
really  been  no  stronger  provocation.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  remarks  of  South 
Vietnam  Premier  Khanh.  He  said  the  United 
States  should  take  firm  steps  against  North 
Vietnam  after  the  recent  attack  "so  that 
North  Vietnam  knows  it  (the  United  States) 
is  not  a  paper  tiger." 

The  united  States  in  the  past  has  shown 
a  reluctance  to  engage  In  warfare.  It  has 
not  sought  to  extend  Its  sovereignty  over 
other  nations.  It  has  entered  war  only  as 
a  last  resort.  It  will  not  panic  Into  sudden 
terrible  retaliation.  But  only  the  most  fool- 
hardy would  consider  It  a  "paper  tiger." 

Many  Americans  feel  that  we  have  been 
too  patient.  I  share  the  belief  that  we  have 
been  too  trusting,  too  lenient  In  dealing  with 
our  professed  enemies,  sometimes  at  an  awful 
expense  to  our  known  allies.  But  let  no 
would  be  tiger  tamer  put  us  to  the  test.  He 
will  find  the  teeth  sharp  and  deadly. 

The  President's  commitment  Is  no  bluff. 
We  have  all  the  means  necessary  to  prove 
to  the  Communist  world  that  we  can  defend 
ourselves  and  our  friends.  We  would  like 
to  achieve  peace  peacefully.  Let  no  one  chal- 
lenge us  to  the  use  of  force. 

Nice  going,  Mr.  Johnson.  Stick  to  your 
land  our)  guns. 


tremely  interesting  article  which  spells 
out  most  eloquently  what  a  fine  job  Gov- 
ernor Kemer  is  doing  as  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  Illinois. 

It  is  most  pleasing  to  see  the  Chicago 
Tribune  give  space  to  this  excellent  re- 
port. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  article  follows: 
Rates    Illinois    Healthiest    m    Its    Econ- 
omy—Kerner  Tells  Oub  Space  Age  Role 

(By  Ronald  Kotulak) 
Governor  Kerner  said  yesterday  that  the 
next  10  years  will  find  Illinois'  mass-market 
industries  relying  more  "heavily  on  space-age 
developments  for  their  ooramerclal  products. 
"The  automation  and  Instrumentation  of 
such  UUnols  industry  will  spark  further  ex- 
pansion  and   keep   us  competitive,"  Kerner 

said. 

In  a  press  conference  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois building  before  the  first  meeting  of  the 
recentlv  appointed  science  advisory  council, 
Kerner  said  one  of  the  council's  purposes  Is 
to  advise  the  State  government  on  ways  to 
attract  more  space  and  defense  contracts. 
stresses  balanced  economy 

Although  Kerner  conceded  that  Illinois 
inav  never  attract  such  big  Government  de- 
fense contracts  as  east  and  west  coast  area 
industries  have,  he  said  the  State  has  some- 
thing more  Important — a  balanced  economy 
that  can  withstand  both  temporary  reces- 
sions and  Government  cuts  in  defense  spend- 
ing. 

"Our     end-product-oriented     industry     In 

1964  is  riding  a  crest  of  profits  and  expansion 
that  has  made  the  State  of  Illinois  the  most 
economically  healthy  State  In  our  Nation," 
he  said.  ^     ,         , 

Kerner  also  said  that  the  brain  drain  of 
scientists  away  from  the  Midwest  after  they 
have  been  educated  here  may  have  been 
reversed. 

He  cited  figures  showing  that  In  1962  only 
36  9  percent  of  the  engineering  graduates  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  got  Jobs  In  Illinois, 
while  last  June  this  number  had  Increased 
to  45  percent. 

EXPLAINS  GROUPS   PURPOSE 

The  advisory  council  was  established  to 
advise  the  State  on  significant  changes  In 
scientific  fields  and  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  these  changes,  the  Governor  said. 

The  council  U  composed  of  20  outstand- 
ing scientists  and  businessmen  from 
throughout  the  State.  The  chairman  Is  Dr. 
Frederick  Seltz,  dean  of  the  graduate  college 
and  vice  president  for  research  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

The  council  wUl  also  advise  the  State  on 
the  use  of  Illinois'  sclenUflc  resources  and 
the  application  of  science  to  education,  in- 
dustry, and  the  community. 


To  Promote  the  Maintenance  of  Interna- 
tional Peace  and  Security  in  Southeast 
Asia 


Rates  Illinois  Healthiest  io  Its  Economy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxcNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  August  7,  1964 

Mr,    PUCINSKI.      Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Chicago  Tribune  today  carrieil  an  ex- 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATH'ES 

Friday,  August  7,  1964 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
timely  and  forceful  action  of  President 
Johnson  in  meeting  communistic  aggres- 
sion in  North  Vietnam  and  the  firm 
resolution  of  the  Congress  supporting 
the  President,  I  beUeve.  have  not  only 
earned  respect  for  our  country  from  all 
the  people  of  the  world,  but  have  made 
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an  Invaluable  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  peace.  The  only  thine  the  Commu- 
nists respect  Is  force  and  when  we  show 
them  that  their  aggressive  force  will  be 
met  and  mastered;  that  we  will  not  be 
intimidated  and  will  not  be  deterred 
from  the  defense  of  our  freedom  and  of 
the  freedom  of  other  freedom  loving 
people,  we  will  stop  this  communistic  ag- 
gression and  have  peace. 


August  11 


Chicopee  River  Basin  Flood  Control  Pro- 
fressc«  WUk  Ground  Breakinf  for  |2,- 
680,000  Ginant  Brook  Dam  and  Reser< 
voir  in  Monson,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF   ILAaAACHTTSrrrS 

IN  Tm  HOU8S  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Augxist  11.  1964 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  res- 
idents of  Monson,  Mass.,  and  the  sur- 
rounding communities  in  the  Chicopee 
River  Basin  witnessed  with  enthusiasm 
last  Saturday.  October  8.  a  most  signif- 
icant event  in  the  ground-breaking  cere- 
mony for  the  $2,680,000  Conant  Brook 
Dam  and  Reservoir. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Public  Works, 
and  the  Congressman  representing  the 
area,  who  filed  the  legislation  for  the 
project,  I  had  planned  to  participate  in 
this  historic  event  in  the  annals  of  Fed- 
eral flood  control  project  participation  in 
the  Connecticut  River  Valley.  How- 
ever, due  to  the  debate  and  vote  on  the 
poverty  bill  on  Saturday.  I  w&&  unable 
to  leave  Washington  in  time  to  attend 
the  ground  breaking  in  Monson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Conant  Brook  Dam 
and  Reservoir  will  soon  be  a  reality.  It 
will  be  an  Integral  unit  in  flood  protec- 
tion for  the  Chicopee  River  Basin  s  721 
square  miles  where  130.000  people  live, 
I  Inspected  this  area  following  the  dev- 
astating hurricane -flood  of  August  1955, 
and  can  attest  to  the  $21,500,000  in  prop- 
erty damage.  Nearly  $4  million  In  prop- 
erty damages  occurred  in  the  town  of 
Monson.  and  had  the  Conant  Brook  Dam 
existed  then,  in  1955,  it  would  have  paid 
for  itself  nearly  twice  over. 

Such  floods  are  vicious  and  wasteful. 
No  nation,  and  we  least  of  all,  can  afford 
a  cutrate  program  of  protection  of  life 
and  property.  Our  national  Interest  In 
flood  control  begins  in  those  works  which 
are  too  large  an  undertaking  for  the  local 
governments  and  interests.  Conant 
Brook  Dam  is  an  example.  It  Is  an  Im- 
portant unit  in  the  comprehensive  plan 
of  flood  control  for  the  entire  Connecti- 
cut River  Basin. 

The  furious  hurricane-flood  of  1955, 
were  it  to  occur  today,  would  cause  dam- 
age of  over  $5,500,000.  In  1966  when  the 
Conant  Brook  Dam  is  complete  this 
threat  will  be  negligible.  The  benefits  to 
accrue  to  us  over  the  years  are  estimated 
at  $148,000  per  year  in  the  prevention  of 
potential  flood  loss  alone.  There  are,  of 
course,  other  benefits  we  will  enjoy  at 


Conant  Btoc^  such  as  the  greater  attrac- 
tion our  flood  safe  valley  will  have  for 
new  industry,  the  new  water  system  for 
Monaon.  bcrtter  access  roads  and  the 
splendid  new  recreation  area  around  the 
reservoir. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  for,  and  my  great  con- 
fidence in  the  UJ3.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers which  has  been  working  in  Mas- 
sachusetts since  1826  when  It  preserved 
a  point  of  land  at  Provlncetown.  As  the 
agent  of  Congress  in  nationwide  flood 
control,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  some 
of  the  worlds  finest  engineering  talent 
at  work  on  projects  such  as  this  one  at 
Conant  Brook  in  Monson.  The  corps 
has  completed  the  Barre  Palls  Dam  and 
Reservoir  which  has  already  prevented 
nearly  $1,500,000  of  flood  damage.  The 
local  flood  protection  projects  at  Three 
Rivers  and  at  Chicopee  Palls  will  also,  in 
a  flood  of  the  1955  proportion,  prevent 
damages  of  $3,800,000  and  $2,700,000, 
respectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  with  my  remarks  a  story 
on  the  Conant  Brook  Dam  and  Reservoir 
ground-breaking  ceremony,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Springfield.  Mass..  Daily 
News  on  Saturday,  August  8: 
Flood  Wokk  Lb  Opkkkd  in  Monson — Conant 

Dak  and  Rkskrvoix  Pkojcct  To  Aid  a  Laeob 

RSGION 

Orotind-br«aklng  oeremoniea  today  In 
MonBon  signaled  the  beginning  of  a  $2,680.- 
000  flood  control  and  road  and  water  supply 
relocation  project — the  construction  of  Con- 
ant Brook  Dam  and  Reservoir,  on  the  ninth 
anniversary  of  Hurricane  Diane  which,  in 
1968,  nearly  Inundated  the  town. 

The  board  of  selectmen,  as  a  g^round-break- 
Ing  committee.  Joined  other  present  and 
former  town  officials,  civic  leaders,  and  of- 
ficers of  New  England  Division,  U.8.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  vent  at  Sutcllff 
Meadows  on  Wales  Road. 

Selectman  Chairman  Chester  Holda  and 
his  colleagues,  Albert  W.  Lewlng  and  Thomas 
W.  Haley,  Jr..  haUed  the  ceremony  as  assur- 
ing residents  a  high  degree  of  flood  protection 
against  a  recurrence  of  the  August  1956 
floods. 

More  than  half  of  the  $7,780,000  industrial 
loss  in  the  rtver  basin  was  suffered  by 
Palmer,  Monson,  and  Chicopee. 

The  ground-breaking  party  of  nearly  20 
met  In  an  area  over  which  the  dam  will  cast 
Its  shadow.  Rev.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  pastor 
of  St.  Patrick's  Church.  Monson,  gave  the 
Invocation.  Rev.  Carlos  3.  Straight,  minister 
of  the  First  Chtirch  of  Monaon,  Congrega- 
tional, said  the  benediction. 

Invited  to  the  ceremony  were  Brig.  Gen. 
Peter  C.  Hyzer.  and  Col.  Edward  J.  Rlbbs, 
New  England  Division  engineer  and  deputy 
division  engineer,  respectively,  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers;  Daniel  H.  Stelnhoff.  and  James 
E.  Leonard,  engineer  and  resident  engineer 
in  the  Monson  area,  respectively;  Senator 
Leverett  SaltonstaJl,  Representative  Edward 
P.  Boland.  and  Gov.  Endlcott  Peabody. 

Prevented  from  attending  the  ceremony 
because  of  action  on  the  poverty  bill,  Repre- 
sentative Boland  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  the  board  of  selectmen: 


proJ«:t  possible,  and  as  a  member  of  th« 
House  Appropriations  Public  Wn-ks  Subcom- 
mittee that  oversee*  flood  control  programs 
for  the  Nation.  I  am  proud  and  happy  to  Join 
with  the  town  erf  Monson.  lU  public  offlclaU 
and  people,  with  the  MassachusetU  State 
oOlclals.  and  the  Army  Engineers  In  this  his- 
toric groundbreaking  event. " 

Also  attending  the  ceremony  wwe :  Monson 
water  commissioners;  Town  Counsel  William 
H.  Anderson;  Frederick  J.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  and 
Earl  E.  Coleman,  former  Monson  selectmen- 
Mrs.  Eunice  Wytaa,  widow  of  Pr&ncls  W 
Wytas.  who  lost  his  life  In  the  1066  flood 
and  their  chUdren;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Wytas,  parenU  of  the  flood  victim;  WeUs 
Gardner,  president  of  C.  F.  Churoh  Manu- 
facturing  Co.;  H.  R.  Koepenlck,  of  2>ro  Man- 
ufacturing Co.;  Roger  G.  Pytko,  president  of 
Pytko  Construction  Co..  contractors  on  the 
project;  and  Chairman  Victor  E.  Roeelxmd. 
of  the  Monaon  Finance  Board. 

In  addition  to  curtailing  flood  peril  for 
the  town  of  Monson.  Conant  Brook  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  together  with  Barre  Falls  Reser- 
voir, will  provide  substantial  flood  protection 
on  the  Chicopee  River. 

The  top  of  Conant  BrocA  Dam  will  be  771 
feet  above  mean  sea  level.  While  the  top  will 
be  20  feet  wide  and  carry  a  18-foot-wlde 
gravel  surface  roadway,  the  base  of  the  dam 
will  be  480  feet  wide. 


Sbenandoali  VaDej  Maiic  Festival 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF   VttOINTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11,  1964 


"Important  congressional  business  prevents 
my  presence.  Conant  Dam  and  Reservoir 
represent  to  the  people  of  Monson  and  the 
Chicopee  River  Basin  a  real  achievement  In 
the  protection  of  life  and  property  from  the 
ravages  of  flooding,  such  as  In  1955. 

"It  Is  another  step  forward,  further  re- 
ducing the  danger  of  flooding  in  the  great 
Connecticut  River  Basin.  As  the  Member 
of  Congress  who  filed  the  bill  making  this 


Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cultural 
event  of  significance  Is  taking  plaoe  In 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia,  and 
I  am  bringing  it  to  the  attenUon  of  the 
House  at  this  time  with  the  thought  that 
Members,  and  constituenta  visiting 
Washington  at  this  season,  may  be  in- 
clined to  make  the  pleasant  motor  trip 
to  the  valley. 

I  refer  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Mu- 
sic Festival  at  Orkney  Springs,  Va., 
where  musicians  of  the  highest  profes- 
sional standing  will  be  heard  In  addi- 
tional concerts  August  14.  15.  18,  and  21. 

As  evidence  of  the  quality  of  musician- 
ship being  offered  the  public  In  a  rural 
setting  of  great  natural  beauty.  I  include 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  a  review  of  the  initial  concert 
in  this  series  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star  on 
Monday.  August  10.  as  written  by  Music 
Critic  Irving  Lowens : 

Shenandoah  Festival  OrriRS  a  RmzsHiNa 
CxJi-TtniAi.  TaiAT 
(By  Irving  Lowens) 
Shenandoah  Valley  Music  Feetlval,  first 
concert.  Festival  Chamber  Orchestra.  Phil- 
lip Spurgeon  (Johnstown  Symphony.  Penn- 
sylvania, conductor.  Assisting  artists:  Gid- 
eon Orau  (Vancouver  Symphony.  Canada), 
violin;  Burton  Dines  (BaU  BUte  Teachers 
College  Orchestra.  Indiana) .  cello;  PhlUlp 
Spurgeon  (Johnstown  Symphony.  Pennsyl- 
vania), piano;  Marjorie  Swanson  (Ban  An- 
tonio Symphony.  Texas,  flute;  Lulgl  (Tapella 
(Savannah  Symphony,  Georgia,  oboe;  Walter 
Mays  (CtnclnnaU  College  Cons«-vatory  Or- 
chestra. Ohio),  clarinet;  Joseph  Urblnato 
(Boston  University  Symplwny,  Maosachu- 
setts,  bassoon;  Dale  Olevenger  (Kansas  City 
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Philharmonic,  Missouri  i  .  French  horn. 
Orkney  Springs  Hotel.  Orkney  Springs.  Va. 
Program:  Piano  trio  in  D  minor,  opus  49. 
Mendelssohn;  Keline  Kammermuslk  for 
woodwind  quintet,  opus  24.  No.  2,  Hlndemllh; 
8y,mphony  No.  1  In  C.  opus  21.  Beethoven. 

You  go  west  at  Mount  Jackson,  Va.  (which 
18  incidentally,  almost  flat  as  a  billiard  ta- 
ble), and  you  drive  12  miles  to  the  end  of 
route  263.  Where  the  road  stops,  there  U 
an  enormous,  antebellum  hotel.  It  was  at 
one  time  a  fashionable  Virginia  resort.  Now. 
for  about  3  weeks  each  summer.  Orkney 
Springs  (population.  52)  Is  taken  over  by 
about  100  musicians,  coming  from  more  than 
two  dozen  States  and   forelt;n  countries. 

Tlie  musicians  first  started  coming  to 
Orkney  Springs  in  1960  to  particlp.-ite  In  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  Leagues 
summer  workshop.  Here,  they  work  in- 
tensively under  the  guidance  of  more  ex- 
perienced men,  and  learn  their  craft  and  art 
in  action. 

Last  year,  something  new  w.is  added.  The 
musicians  gave  a  few  public  concerts,  and 
the  Idea  caught  on  with  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  folk.  This  year,  a  genuine  festival  is 
taking  place.  Yesterday,  the  first  of  live 
event*   was  presented. 

Setting,  weather  and  music  all  both 
proved  to  be  Ideal.  A  small  shed  had  been 
built  behind  which  w.a.s  a  pond  (and  the 
original  Bear  Wallow  i.  The  lawn,  shaded 
with  tall  trees,  was  boxed  In  by  the 
enormous  white  buildings  which  art  such 
an  astonishment  to  find  in  such  a  spot. 

And,  as  might  be  expected  from  excellent. 
hardworking  musician.^  on  a  bu.sman's  hoU- 
dav    the  muslcmaklng  too  was  first  rate. 

The  first  half  of  the  program  was  devoted 
to  chamber  music— Mcndels,sohn  and  Hlnde- 
n-.lth.  The  latter,  with  the  Urt  open-air 
sound  of  the  winds,  sounded  especially  neat 
and  fresh  as  the  mountain  air 

BEETHOVEN      FTR-ST 

After  the  Intermission  came  the  Beethoven 
First  Symphony,  played  by  a  35-plece 
chamber  orchestra. 

Later  In  the  festival,  the  full  Symphony  of 
the  Valley  takes  over.  Tlie  performance  may 
not  have  been  sheer  perfection,  but  this  Wivs 
le.ss  interesting  than  the  fact  that  such 
astonishingly  g<xxl  ensemble  had  been 
achieved  in  so  short  a  time. 

Conducting  the  Beethoven  was  Phillip 
Spurgeon  (he  also  played  the  piano  in  the 
Mendelssohn  trio),  a  gifted  and  skillful 
young  man  at  present  directing  the  musical 
destinies  of  the  Johnston  (Pa.)  Symphony. 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  reading  was  net  and  tidy.  If 
not  especially  warm,  and  details  were  deftly 
understood.  Particularly  fetching  was  the 
way  In  which  he  enabled  the  varlotis  winds 
to  shine  through  the  orchestral  texture  In 
their  various  solos. 

The  audience  seemed  to  be  made  up  mostly 
of  Shenandoah  Valley  people.  This  Is  fine 
in  Its  way,  but  It  is  too  bad  that  more  people 
from  the  Washington  area  did  not  find  their 
way  out  to  Orkney  Springs. 

MORE     CONCERTS   Dl'E 

There  will  be  more  chances,  however:  the 
other  concerts  are  scheduled  for  August  14. 
15,  16,  and  21. 

I  should  let  you  In  on  a  secret.  If  you 
go.  try  to  stay  long  enough  to  see  Dr.  Richard 
Lert.  the  festival's  artistic  director,  coach- 
ing the  young  conductors.  If  you  hear  one 
of  the  concerts  he  conducts,  you  will  discover 
that  thU  79-year-old  young  man  is  a  su- 
perb master  of  the  baton.  But  if  you  can 
manage  to  watch  him  with  his  younger  col- 
leagues, you  will  discover  something  much 
less  common — a  great  teacher. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  Dr.  Lert's 
presence    (and    there   are.    of    course,    other 
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good  reasons) .  local  music  lovers  should 
know  that  the  trip  to  Orkney  Springs  Is 
definitely  worth  making. 

Details,  tickets,  and  programs  are  avaUable 
from  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Mtislc  Festival 
Committee.  Poet  Office  Box  12.  Woodstock, 
Va. 


"Watery  Fingers  Wave  a  Wand  of  Magic/' 
by  William  A.  Glenn 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

OF    ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  27,  1964 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an 
article  styled  'Watery  Fingers  Wave  a 
Wand  of  Magic,"  by  William  A.  Glenn, 
which  appeared  in  the  Sunday.  July  5. 
1964,  magazine  section  of  the  Birming- 
ham News.  The  article  follows: 
Wave  a  Wand  or  Magic 
(By  William  A.  Glenn) 

Lewis  Smith  Lake  in  northwest  Alabama, 
with  its  manv  Inlets,  appears  as  a  giant  hand 
with  manv  '  fingers— magic  fingers  which 
have  transformed  backwoods  hlU  country 
into  the  State's  fastest  growing  recreation 
area.  These  fingers  of  water  have  waved  a 
magic  wand  over  three  Alabama  counties 
and  brought  new  social  and  commercial  life. 

Rocky  scrubland  once  thought  to  be 
worthle'ss  has  become  valuable  shore  sites 
where  plciureque  cabins  are  springing  up 
almost  overnight.  Village  crossroads  have 
given  way  to  sportsmen  in  search  of  a  catch 
and  vacationists  in  search  of  a  place  to  get 
away  from  11  all.  Already  there  are  over  two 
dozen  marinas  on  the  lake  offering  every- 
thing from  food  for  hungry  fishermen  to 
boats  for  eager  water  skiers. 

This  spectacular  lake  Is  the  backwaters 
of  Lewis  smith  Dam,  completed  In  1962  by 
the  Alabama  Power  Co.  The  unique  dam 
structure  Is  on  the  Slpsey  Fork  of  the  Black 
Warrior  River  near  Jasper.  Ala.  Almost  a 
quarter-mile  wide  at  Its  base  and  50  feet  at  its 
crest,  the  dam  is  built  of  earth  and  rock. 
Towering  300  feet  above  the  riverbed,  it  Is  the 
first  of  It*  kind  In  the  southeastern  United 

States 

Consulting  engineers  agree  the  Smith  Dam 
could  withstand  any  force,  even  an  earth- 
quake, because  It  is  now  part  of  the  geology 
of  the  area  and  equal  In  strength  to  the 
neighboring  hills.  It  it  as  If  Mother  Nature 
had  grafted  a  huge  pyramid  of  earth  and 
sione  to  become  part  of  the  earth  Itself. 

Should  the  level  of  the  lake  It  forms  ever 
reach  overflow  capacity  the  water  wUl  be 
channeled  through  a  giant  spillway  on  the 
west  shoreline  of  the  dam  and  flow  Into  a 
creek  back  Into  the  Slpsey  River  below  the 
diun.  This  unusual  engineering  feat  is  a 
tribute  to  local  Initiative  and  private  enter- 
prise, which  have  mad  America  the  great 
indtistrial  power  It  Is  today. 

The  turbines  and  generators  of  Smith  Dam 
are  the  largest  hydropowered  machines  In 
the  Alabama  power  system.  They  have  a 
total  rated  Installed  generating  capacity  of 
157,000  kilowatts.  "  This  wlU  t>e  exceeded 
only  by  Jordan  Dam  No.  2  to  be  completed 
In  1967  with  a  capacity  of  226.000  kilowatts. 
Aside  from  its  great  electric  power  produc- 
tion the  dam  ASartLa  other  benefits  such  as 
flood  control,  pollution  abatement  and  Im- 
proved navigation.  The  city  of  Birmingham 
has  laid  pii>ellne6  from  Smith  Dam  to  sup- 
plement the  city's  domestic  and  Industrial 
water  supply. 


Smith  Lake  has  a  shoreline  of  500  miles 
In  Walker.  Cullman,  and  Winston  CounUes. 
Dipping  deeply  Into  Bankhead  National  For- 
est. It  has  a  reservoir  area  of  21.000  acres  and 
a  drainage  area  of  944  square  miles.  Its 
waters  touch  vtirled  landscape  from  roUlng 
plains  to  wooded  cliffs  and  offers  scenery 
second  to  none.  The  geographical  evolu- 
tion which  Smith  Dam  and  Lake  have 
brought  Is  rapidly  placing  this  area  In  com- 
petition with  other  leading  resort  areas  In 
Alabama. 

The  State  conservation  department  has 
done  its  part  to  make  It  a  fisherman's  para- 
dise by  stocking  the  lake  with  threadfln  shad, 
striped  bass,  and  blue  catfish.  The  State 
highway  department  is  adding  the  finishing 
tovich  by  developing  the  accessible  roEids. 


Pressure    Put    on    Bobby — Bandy    Role 
Revealed  in  Kennedy  Shelving 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

OF    n-UNOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1964 
Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  diabolical  projects  of  this 
year's  campaign  has  been  the  dumping 
of  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy 
from  the  vice  presidential  scene  of  the 
Democrat  Party. 

It  is  especially  tragic  that  key  roles  in 
this  particular  poUtical  maneuver  are 
being  played  by  leading  stars  of  the  New 
Frontier. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  an  article  by 
Columnist  Edwin  A.  Lahey  which  ap- 
peared  in  the  Chicago   Daily  News   of 
August  7.   which  deals   with  this  dia- 
bolical Democrat  doublecross  of  one  of 
its  party's  leading  figures: 
Pressure     Put     on     Bobby — Btjndt      Role 
Revealed  in  Kennedt  Shelving 
(By  Edwin  A.  Lahey) 
Washington.— The  emergence  of  McGeorge 
Bundy  as  a  political  hack  Is  one  of  the  more 
Interesting  events  of  the  past  week. 

Bundy 's  role  in  the  demolition  of  Bob 
Kennedy's  life  in  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion adds  no  luster  either  to  the  President 
to  his  special  assistant,  Mr.  Bundy. 

Mr  Johnson  first  had  Kennedy  over  to  the 
White  House  to  give  him  the  business.  He 
asked  Kennedy  to  take  himself  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  nomination  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Kennedy  declined  to  Immolate  himself 
on  the  White  House  steps  on  the  reasonable 
grounds  that  he  hadn't  been  campaigning 
for  the  nomination,  anyway. 

After  this  White  House  interview,  where 
Kennedy  made  it  fairly  clear  to  President 
Johnson  that  Mr.  Johnson  would  have  to 
shove  him  off  the  scaffold  himself,  Bundy 
telephoned  the  Attorney  General. 

The  substance  of  Bundy 's  message  to  Ken- 
nedy was  that  the  Attorney  General  should 
"leak"  a  story  to  a  columnist  to  the  effect 
that  Kennedy  planned  to  run  the  election 
campaign  for  Johnson .  This  leak  would 
not  only  take  Kennedy  out  of  the  vice  presi- 
dential picture  gracefully,  but  swing  behind 
B«Ir.  Johnson  all  the  political  strength  that 
Bob  Kennedy  commands  In  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

Just  what  Kennedy  said  to  Bundy  will 
have  to  be  lost  to  historians.  But  the  answer 
was   In   the   negative.     Kennedy   has   a    low 
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boiling  point,  and  he  probably  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  elegant  Intellectual 
from  Harvard  waa  willing  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  self-debeaement  as  the  price  of  stay- 
ing on  the  White  House  payroll. 

Bundy  is  the  moet  inaccessible  payroller 
in  Washington.  The  thought  of  him  trying 
to  sell  Kennedy  the  idea  of  exploiting  some 
columnist  in  a  manner  that  would  do  Ken- 
nedy In  and  build  Mr.  Johnson  up  aeems 
like    a   bit   of  midsummer   madness. 

One  is  also  staggered  by  the  fact  that  a 
man  who  couldn't  carry  a  majority  vote  in 
the  board  of  overseers  at  Harvard,  and  who 
was  rescued  from  his  frustrating  environ- 
ment up  there  by  John  P  Kennedy,  should 
suddenly  appear  as  a  genius  in  p<ilitlcal 
maneuvering  Intended  to  destroy  the  late 
President's  brother. 

But,  as  the  man  says.  It  tiikes  all  kliid.s. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

or    PKNN8TLVAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11,  1964 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
pleasure  to  here  report  to  my  colleagues 
and  the  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record  the  percentage  results  of  my  last 
two  polls  of  public  opinion  in  the  18th 
DLstrict  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  18th  Congressional  District  Is 
wholly    in     suburban    Pittsburgh    lying 

Tabulalfd  rc'^uUs  fur  jioll  rdnduclid  Jxi'ir  U*''>  ', 


mostly  to  the  north  of  the  city.  It  had 
a  population  of  409,219  In  1960  and  the 
permanently  registered  voters  are  al- 
most equally  divided  between  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats.  An  exact  number 
of  questionnaires  are  sent  to  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  but  no  attempt  Is  made 
to  determine  the  political  afflliation  of 
those  who  respond. 

The  18th  District  of  Pennsylvania,  con- 
taining as  it  does  a  large  number  of 
ethnic  groups,  labor  groups,  social 
groups,  and  residents  of  all  economic 
levels,  does  present  a  good  cross-section 
area.  A  sufficient  number  of  replies  is 
received  to  constitute  a  referendum  of 
public  opinion  in  the  district. 

The  results  follow: 


In  (tenoral  'io  you  hiTor  tiw  ctvti  right?  hlli  now  p«'niilnK  In  Vrinfji'fs''   _ 

Bhould  llie  C'oastltution  tie  aiue ruled  lo  periuU  volimtary  Hiblf  rcaiUiiK  and  prayer  in  iiiiblic  school.s'     

Would  yoii  vote  for  T-'edcral  flnanclal  a.v;lstanre  for  urban  uui.'vs  transit  sysl«>ui' 

Do  you  Iwlleve  that  tlm  United  States  should  contiiiuo  to  actively  opposp  the  iidnils,sion  of  Red  China  Into  the  Initoil  Nations', 

Recently  we  have  wltn(^<!«>d  niinicrou.s  trade  sigrMTuents  with  Ruasia  and  ('onimiinl.st-ljl<K  nations.     Do  you  favor  thl.«  trend?. 


3 
4 

5.  necwiiuy  wb  naye  wiinesspii  niinierou.s  trane  sigrMTuenis  wiin  Kuasia  anil  i  ornnuinl.st-lJl<K  nations.     Do  y 

6.  One  of  Presidant  John.son'8  pieces  of  ■'niu.st  "  legislation  is  a  salary  rat.s*;  for  all  Federal  employees  deslf;ne<l  to  make  tlH'ir  oompenaation  oompaxsble  to  that 

rooelvwl  by  persons  In  private  employment.     .'Should  this  be  done' 

7    Do  you  believe  we  should  withdraw  our  nulitary  personnel  from  artlve  partlrlpatlon  In  Month  Vietnam  '  

8.  Btiould  we  terminate  our  restrictions  axuinst  Cuban  exiles  and  permit  them  to  condwct  oi>errttion.s  a«aln.«t  the  Castro  reizlme' 

e.  Would  you  like  toiee  tiie  presidential  randidates  of  both  major  parties  enyraKe  in  nutlonwide  televi.«loii  debaters  durinc  tl>e  fall  rainpalpn?-   

10.  Do  yrra  feel  that  news  networks  should  refrain  from  predlctiiy:  on  the  ba^is  of  paniul  returns  the  outcome  of  elections  while  some  of  the  polls  are  still  open?.. 

li.  Do  you  support  the  administration's  recent  economy  cutt)aok  in  parcel  ikk^i  <lellveries  and  other  ixvstal  services' .._ 

12,  There  l.t  much  public  pressure  for  a  national  (loral  emblem.     Vlefu-w  underline  which  yon  would  prefer 

(a)  the  carnation  (9i>ercent):  (b)  the  rose  '  3«  jierrent);  (cl  the  corn  flower  (6i>ercent);  id  >  the  mountain  biurel  <4'J  p»'rcentl,  (e)  the  Shasta  daisy  (4  perc«nt). 


Percent 


Yee 

No 

51 

«> 

Tl 

25 

« 

bb 

83 

17 

4J 

W 

82 

48 

38 

62 

«2 

S8 

61 

SS 

71 

20 

63 

47 

Tabulated  rfxulU  for  poll  rondiirtt-d  January  19t>4 


1     Phould  the  Constttutlon  tx'  amended  to  [m  rniit  voluntary  Iill)le  reading  luid  prayer  In  tlie  [in bile  schools' ..., 

!.■    Do  you  think  that  our  crash  program  to  laiul  a  man  on  the  moon  Is  worth  the  cost  and  effort?      , 

3.  Would  you  TOte  to  expand  our  area  redevelojunent  progruin? . .... . _. 

4.  Should  we  broaden  the  food  stamp  pro^;ram''  

?>    The  Cnlted  Htatesnow  pemilt,s«ale  of  wheat  and  other  in'aln  to  Russia  by  our  exjKjrters.     .Should  the  VS.  Oovernment  guarantee  payment? 

6.    Would  you  vote  to  establish  a  domestic  .Niitioniil  .'Service  (?orps  like  the  foreign  I'eace  < 'orjxs'    _ ,..    

7     Do  you  l)elleve  that  the  Alliance  for  I'roirrc,s,s  in  I.atln  America  has  \m-<T[  worth  the  cost' 

H.   Do  you  favor  hospital  Insurance  for  the  eligible  eldiTJy  ftnanced  by  social  security  taics' 

6.  I>o  you  fcivor  Federal  financial  a-sslsUince  to  [lubllc  i)rt"iary  ■•'I'l  secondary  s<-h(Kils'  , „.. 

Ill    .Should  tile  civil  rlghLs  bill  contain  a  [uibllc  accomnuHlatlon.s  feature  (I  e.,  acce.s,s  to  hotels,  re,staunuit.«,  theaters,  e tc  ,  cannot  \»  denied  becsoK  of  raoe)7_ 

11.  Do  you  favor  cutting  the  P'ederal  Income  tax  by  aUiut  $11,000,000, nnr)'  ,         

12.  Bhould  the  Congress  continue  to  act  as  a  l>rake  on  the  l^resldenfs  programs'  

13.  l>o  you  favor  a  continuation  of  tiie  nucletu-  test  bun  treaty'.  . _ 

14.  Do  you  agne  with  i'resldent  John.son  that  we  can  cjirry  out  hLs  program  and  still  reduce  the  budget?    


Percent 


No 


87 

13 

22 

78 

M 

44 

41 

R9 

15 

85 

61 

49 

30 

70 

67 

43 

46 

M 

67 

43 

TO 

2« 

8K 

12 

83 

17 

46 

66 

■  'I 


5koold  School  Keep  m  Summer? 

ESTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  rNDiAMA 
I  XHB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  12, 1964 
lur  HARTKE.     Mr.  President,  In  edu- 
\al  circles  there  has  been  some  talk 
,  the  exhorbltant  cost  of  part-time 
_„o  of  our  great  and  expensive  network 
fpubUc  school  facilities.    Empty  schools 
gummer,  facilities  unused  while  the 
lents  and  the  teachers  are  taking  the 
hot- weather  holiday,  have  in  some 
liters  been  looked  upon  with  increas- 
'  concern,  because  of  the  thought  that 
„'  may  not  be  getting    a  full   dollars 
porth  from  our  school  facilities. 
But  there  are  things  to  be  said  on  the 
her  side.     The  Lafayette   Leader,  of 
fayette,     Ind..     recently     said     some 
,  them   in  an  editorial  headed   "Not 
Tasted.  Really."    In  it.  the  advantages 
t  a  break  in  the  school  year,  rather  than 
continuous  yeer-round   program,  are 
ited  out.     I  ask  unanimous  consent. 
mJL  this  editorial,  from  the  July  23  issue 
I  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Leader,  be  printed 
i  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
I  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
i  follows : 

Not  Wasted,  Really 
Since  the  very  beginning  of  our  public 
ttool  Bystema  tbe  Bchool  year,  by  custom. 
I  allowed  for  a  vacation  period  through  the 
jimer  month*.  Maxiy  rural  schools  In  In- 
kna  operated  a  7-month  term  until  the 
rly  twenties.  This  was  probably  eetab- 
jhed  for  the  benefit  of  farm  families  who 
atered  a  busy  season  In  early  April. 
Ab  time  went  by  and  conditions  and  work- 
seasons  were  affected  by  machinery  and 
modern  methods,  the  farm  situation 
.^ed  and  so  did  the  school  complexion. 
_solldatlona  have  virtually  eliminated  th» 
_lctly  rural  school  in  Indiana. 
Meet  of  our  present-day  school  buildings 
fare  large  and  Imposing  structures.  They 
Ixepresent  a  huge  Investment  of  public  fundB. 
|A  number  of  years  ago  the  smaller  school 
l^lldlngs,  many  of  them  the  one-  and  two- 
Iftwrn  variety,  drew  small  attention  as  they 
'■at  vacant  through  summer  vacation 
^months,  but  the  modem  school  plant  draws 
jlflenty  of  attention. 

Quite  a  number  of  folk*  are  beglnil|ng  to 
worry  about  the  vacant  school  buildings  and 
their  complaints  are  growing  more  frequent 
-and  louder  each  year.  They  favor  contin- 
uous school  operation — with  only  short 
breaks  now  and  then — In  order  to  get  their 
money's  worth  from  the  "expensive  facil- 
ities" now  standing  Idle. 

Those  who  believe  the  summer  vacation 
period  Is  entirely  wasted  on  our  younger 
generation  are  overlooking  a  number  of  ad- 
vantagee.  Many  of  the  young  folks  get  Jobs 
In  the  summer  and  are  able  to  earn  some 
of  their  own  school  expense  money,  and  at 
the  same  time  gain  valuable  experience  and 
training  for  the  future.     Great  numbers  of 
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school  pupils  attend  summer  church  camps 
and  Scout  camps.  Training  and  experience 
gained  In  these  camps  can  hardly  be  classi- 
fied as  a  waste  of  time. 

In  this  day  of  rapid  transportation,  great 
numbers  of  the  more  fortunate  students 
make  long  summer  vacation  tripe  with  their 
parents  to  scenic  and  historic  spots  across 
the  Nation,  and  even  to  foreign  lands.  Forty 
or  fifty  years  ago  schoolchildren  could  only 
read  about  such  places  in  their  history  and 
geography  books,  with  small  hope  of  ever 
seeing  them.  Such  travel  experience  ifi 
hardly  a  waste. 

Add  to  these  advantages,  the  change  of 
tempo  from  classes  and  books  to  the  carefree 
hours  of  \'acaUon  so  vital  to  the  days  of 
childhood  and  we  think  It  aU  adds  up  to  a 
good  case  for  a  summer  break. 

Furthermore,  year-round  school  would 
not  espc-clally  create  a  big  economy  In  use 
of  our  educational  faculties.  Three  months 
addlUonal  teachers'  salary,  ciistodlan  salary, 
plus  co6t  and  operation  of  alrcondltlonlng  In 
all  structures  wotUd  add  tremendously  to 
school  op)eratlonal  ooets. 

Our  children  start  school  at  the  age  of 
5  or  6  and  finish  high  school  at  17  ot  18. 
During  those  years  they  are  crammed  with 
enough  education  to  enter  college.  If  the 
school  year  Is  lengthened  the  result  would 
probably  be  a  younger  college  set,  and  we 
might  have  students  earning  their  college 
degrees  while  they  are  still  Juveniles.  Why 
the  rush? 

Education  is  becoming  vastly  more  im- 
pyortant  year  after  year,  and  the  faculties  are 
becoming  more  costly  with  each  structure 
erected.  However,  the  quality  of  ovu-  high 
school  and  ooUege  graduates  does  not  In- 
dicate that  we  are  wasting  our  educational 
facilities  by  taking  a  summesr  vacation. 


'Preis   Internationale" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  7, 1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  now  Chicago  has  been  the 
proud  originator  of  a  tremendously  in- 
teresting and  informative  TV  program, 
broadcast  every  Sunday  afternoon  over 
station  WBWK-TV,  an  American  Broad- 
casting Co.  affiliate,  called  "Press  Inter- 
nationale." 

This  unique  program  was  originated 
by  Bob  Lewandowski  who  received  his 
initial  training  in  the  broadcasting  field 
by  announcing — under  fire — for  the 
Polish  Underground  Army  in  Warsaw 
during  the  Nazi  occupation  of  that  coun- 
try during  World  War  11. 

"Press  Internationale"  is  perhaps  the 
most  unique  program  In  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Lewandowski  has  succeeded 
in  assembling  a  panel  of  outstanding 
American  news  reporters  who  fortu- 
nately speak  various  foreign  languages. 
These  veteran  American  newspapermen 


report  to  Chicago  TV  audiences  the 
treatment  that  the  foreign  press  in 
major  countries  gives  to  the  fast  pace  of 
world-moving  events. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  Ameri- 
can Broadcasting  Co.  would  give  serious 
consideration  to  televising  "Press  Inter- 
nationale" on  a  national  hookup.  I  be- 
lieve this  program  would  give  countless 
Americans  a  better  understanding  of 
how  difficult  are  the  problems  in  a 
changing  world. 

Mr.  Lewandowski  has  had  a  tremen- 
dous impact  with  his  program  on  the 
entire  Chicago  land  area  which  for  many 
years  was  regarded  as  the  heartland  of 
American  isolationism. 

By  projecting,  in  an  expert  and  pro- 
fessional manner,  the  Interpretations 
that  the  world  press  gives  In  its  own  re- 
spective foreign  language  to  world 
events,  Mr.  Lewandowski  and  his  panel 
have  been  able  to  bring  to  Midwest 
audiences  a  better  understanding  of  how 
difficult  are  the  problems  which  confront 
the  world  today. 

"Press  Internationale"  is  fortunate  to 
have  men  like  D.  J.  R.  Bruckner,  a  re- 
porter for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  who 
interprets  reactions  of  the  British  press ; 
Mr.  Hal  Bruno,  a  writer  for  Newsweek, 
who  interprets  the  Indian  press;  Mr. 
Dan  Tucker,  of  Chicago's  American,  who 
interprets  the  Latin  American  press;  Mr. 
Mike  Murphy  of  Life  magazine  who 
speaks  Russian  most  fluently,  and  Inter- 
prets for  TV  audiences  the  reaction  of 
the  Russian  press.  There  are  many 
other  topnotch  journalists  who  have  the 
ability  to  si>eak  foreign  languages  who 
bring  t<^ether  into  this  interesting  panel 
every  Sunday  afternoon  a  psinoramic 
view  of  how  the  world  press  treats  news- 
breaking  developments. 

"Press  Internationale"  is  synonomous 
with  Bob  Lewandowski.  I  should  like  to 
include  in  the  Record  today  a  series  of 
recent  articles  about  Mr.  Lewandowski 
because  they  so  expertly  describe  his 
background  and  provide  an  excellent  clue 
to  how  and  why  he  happened  to  origi- 
nate this  truly  interesting  and  ingenious 
TV  format. 

The  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  missing  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  fortify  the  Sunday  afternoon 
cultural  Interlude  on  TV  by  faUing  to 
give  the  entire  Nation  the  great  pleasure 
that  Chicago  audiences  have  in  viewing 
"Press  Internationale." 

Some  of  the  clippings  about  "Press  In- 
ternationale" and  its  founders  follow: 
[Prom  the   Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  Aug.   1, 
1961] 
"Press  Inteknationale"  a  Click  on 
Channel  7 
(By  Francis  Coughlln) 
The  show  started  out  as  a  take-a-chance 
project  on  channel  7.     The  Idea  didn't  come 
from  the  station's  program  or  public  affairs 
department*,  either.     It  came  out  of  leftfield 
as  a  proposal  by  Bob  Lewandowski,  master 
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of  ceremonies  on  ABCs  "Polka-Go-Round." 
The  Idea,  sounding  a  little  fantastic  a  thous- 
and miles  from  the  sea  coast,  was  to  view  and 
review  foreign  news  through  the  eyes  of 
foreign  newsmen  available  In  Chicago — 
some  on  assignment  and  some  working  with 
the  local  foreign  language  press.  The  title 
summarizes  both  content  and  concept: 
"Press  Internationale." 

In  a  good  many  ways,  "Press  Internation- 
ale" was  a  rash  venture.  Newsmen  to  be  In- 
terviewed weren't  the  big  byllners.  Nobody 
was  billed  as  a  world  expert  or  an  Interna- 
tional authority.  Nobody  was  expected  to 
voice  a  scoop  whispered  to  a  noted  corre- 
spondent In  the  dark  of  a  powder  factory 
by  a  defecting  cabinet  minister. 

Instead,  news  and  comment  were  to  be 
such  as  might  be  distilled  from  the  foreign 
press  by  almost  any  competent  reporter 
familiar  with  the  language  and  in  touch 
with  what  was  going  on. 

It  should  be  added  that  Bob  Lewandowskl 
professed  no  special  knowledge  In  the  news 
field.  He  suggested  a  newsman.  Richard 
Applegate,  a  sometime  foreign  correspondent 
with  experience  In  the  O.lent,  and  later  a 
writer  and  reporter  for  radio  and  TV. 

Teamed  with  Applegate  and  Lewandowskl, 
and  supported  by  Sterling  (Red)  Qulnlan, 
WBKB's  vice  president  and  general  manager, 
Dick   Locke  took  over  as  producer-director. 

"Press  Internationale"  went  on  the  air  dur- 
ing the  summer  slump.  It  was  nut,  the  sta- 
tion Insists,  a  summer  replacement.  It  was 
a  freewheeling  news  program  slotted  for 
Sunday  release  and  launched  against  strong 
competition  to  flourish  or  fall  on  its  own 
merits.     It  flourishes. 

It  floxirlshes  because  it  Is  a  fresh  approach, 
effectively  mounted,  well  paced,  and  solidly 
informative.  As  moderator.  Applegate  Is 
content  to  guide  the  discussion,  to  clarify  an 
occasional  passage,  and — high  praise  for  an 
me. — to  let  each  participant  tell  his  own 
story  in  his  own  way.  Guest  newsmen  have 
turned  out  to  be  alert,  for  the  most  part 
young,  and  unpretentious.  Here,  of  course, 
pacing  and  tone  are  set  by  the  producer  and 
moderator. 

In  any  event,  "Press  Internationale"  Is  an 
excellent  news  program  of  local  origin  In  the 
brave  traditions  of  the  Chicago  style.  It's 
so  good.  In  fact,  that  Red  Qulnlan  confesses 
himself  In  something  of  a  quandary  about  It. 
Come  fall,  with  professional  football  sched- 
uled for  channel  7  Sundays,  and  with  Jim 
Hagerty  proposing  to  feed  four  half  hours 
of  major  public  Information  programs  to  the 
net  each  week,  competition  for  news  time  Is 
going  to  be  tough  on  ABC. 


[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Apr    3,  1961 1 

It's  the  Molloy — New  TV  .Series  on   Com- 
munist  Newspapers 

(By  Paul  Molloy) 

Pravda  and  other  Communi.si  papers  will 
be  the  "stars"  of  a  new  Chicago  TV  series 
that  starts  next  month. 

The  series  Is  "Press  Internationale"  which 
will  be  seen  each  Sunday  at  4  p.m.,  on 
channel  7.  It  will  be  produced  by  Bob 
Lewandowskl  (who  will  also  serve  as  host) 
and  moderated  by  Dick  Applegate,  former 
NBC  correspondent  in  the  Far  East. 

This  is  how  the  scries  will  work:  Each 
week  the  current  foreign-language  newspap- 
ers of  various  countries  will  be  dl.ssected  by 
Applegate  and  a  panel  of  experts  on  world 
affairs.  "The  idea,"  says  Lewandowskl  who 
conceived  the  project.  "Is  to  get  at  the  heart 
of  what  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are 
reading  every   day." 

ADVENTVRK    IN    JOURNALISM 

Newspapers  used  will  not  be  foreign-lan- 
guage Journals  published  in  this  country, 
but  those  published  in  Russia,  Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia,  East  (and  West)  Germany, 
Cuba,  and  so  on. 


News  reports  and  editorial  comment  will 
l>e  translated  on  camera,  and  then  di8cu8.>?ed 
by  local  newspapermen,  scholars,  and  diplo- 
mats. 

"We  won't  only  discuss  what  the  people 
over  there  are  reading  about  us  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,"  Lewandowskl  explains.  "But 
we  will  also  discuss  what  news  does  not  ap- 
pear In  those  papers,  and  why." 

"Press  Internationale,"  which  makes  Its 
debut  May  7.  has  already  been  sold  for  13 
weeks  to  a  Chicago  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion by  Lewandowskl,  well-known  here  for 
his  "Polka-Go-Round."  Now  a  freelancer. 
Applegate  made  big  news  in  1953  when  he 
was  captured  by  the  Chinese  Reds  while  sail- 
boating  near  Hong  Kong  and  held  captive 
18  months. 

As  of  now,  "Press  Internationale"  sounds 
like  a  very  fine  format. 


(Prom  Newsweek.  July  2,  1962 1 
TiJiNK  AxoNo  With  Bob 

The  TV  Sabbath— for  the  afternoon,  at 
least — Is  a  veritable  warehouse  full  of 
couches  and  V-shaped  desks,  where  earnest 
experts  perch  and  ponder.  One  of  the  more 
interesting  of  these  think  alongs  Is  a  half 
hour  local  program  on  Chicago's  ABC  chan- 
nel, WBKB-TV,  on  which  experts  drawn 
from  the  local  press  corps  analyze  the  foreign 
newspaper  coverage  of  such  current  events 
as  the  refugee  exodus  from  Red  China,  the 
Communist  Infiltration  of  South  America,  or 
last  Sunday,  the  European  Common  Market. 

"Press  Internationale,"  now  starting  its 
second  year  on  the  air,  was  the  Invention  of 
Bob  Lewandowskl,  a  42-year-old  PoUsh-born 
music-hall  performer  who  came  to  America 
In  1951,  and  who  broke  into  television  as  a 
singing  emcee  of  "Polka-Go-Round."  The 
idea  fur  "Press  Internationale"  occurred  to 
him  because,  as  he  recalls;  "It  seemed  to  me 
that  this  country  didn't  know  or  understand 
much  about  what  other  countries  think.  The 
answer  was  to  put  on  the  air  people  who 
did  read  foreign  newspapers  and  were  quali- 
fied to  report  what  they  said." 

EXPERT 

Finding  such  qualified  panelists  has  been 
ejtsler  than  Lewandowskl  thought  it  would 
be.  "It's  amazing,"  he  says,  "that  we  could 
find  so  many  outside  of,  say.  New  York.  But 
they're  here,  and  we  keep  looking  for  more 
all  the  time."  Nick  Shuman.  financial  edi- 
tor of  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  and  for  20 
yetus  an  avid  student  of  Russian  affairs.  Is 
a  typical  panelist.  On  last  Sunday's  show, 
he  noted  that  the  Russian  press,  after  ignor- 
ing the  Common  Market  until  May  of  this 
year,  has  begun  to  attack  it  bitterly.  "They 
apparently  realize."  said  Shuman,  "that  they 
stand  Ui  lose  tremendously,  and  are  reacting 
In  panic — which  of  course  indicates  the  tre- 
mendous success  of  the  Common  Market." 

When  the  show  first  went  on  the  air,  the 
panelists  (drawn  each  week  from  a  pool  of 
30  as  the  Issues  under  discussion  change) 
confined  themselves  mostly  to  reading  what 
was  In  their  foreign  newspapers,  without 
much  elaboration  or  interpretation.  "But 
then,"  says  Lewandowskl.  "as  the  panelists 
came  to  be  recognized  by  the  audience  as 
experts,  we  let  them  branch  out."  Now, 
Instead  of  Just  reading,  there  Is  analysis  and 
even  forecasting.  (Six  months  before  India 
Invaded  Goa,  viewers  of  "Press  Internation- 
ale" learned  that  the  attacks  in  the  Indian 
press  on  the  tiny  Portuguese  enclave  Indi- 
cated something  was  in  the  wind,  and  they 
heard  that  the  actual  Invasion  was  imminent 
days  before  it  occurred.  Similarly,  Middle 
Eastern  expert  Nlzar  Jwaldeh  warned  that 
the  cease-fire  in  Algeria  would  not  end  the 
blood  bath  there,  and  Spanish  analyst  DiUi 
Tucker  predicted  the  diplomatic  troubles  at 
Punta  del  Este.) 

Lewandowskl — on  whose  name  moderator 
Dick  Applegate  still  occasionally  stumbles^ 
thinks  up  the  topics  for  the  shows,  frying. 


even  though  he  has  to  work  10  days  in  ad 
vance.  to  gear  them  as  closely  as  possibl* 
to  ciu-rcnt  news.  For  a  change  of  pace  he 
slips  In  such  breathers  as  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  In  the  Communist  press,  or  a  run 
down  of  cartoons  and  comics,  or  even  ada* 
that  foreign  papers  carry.  On  the  show  fau 
role  is  to  introduce  the  subject  and.  at  the 
end,  say  a  few  words  about  what  will  happen 
the  following  week. 

WHOSE    MR     K.? 

The  panelists  feel  that  often  they  cannot 
resolve  a  subject  In  a  half-hour  program,  but 
they  find  It  stlmulaUng.  Indeed  they  some- 
times t>ecome  so  thoroughly  Involved  that 
they  make  the  same  mistake  that  vieweri 
have  often  made,  confusing  the  opinion  of 
the  panelist  with  the  opinion  in  the  papers 
on  which  he  is  reporting.  Shuman.  the  Rus- 
sian man,  takes  the  worst  of  this,  and  be 
recalls,  "once,  one  of  the  other  panelists 
threw  a  newspaper  at  me  and  said:  "Thew 
what  does  your  Mr.  Khrushchev  think  of 
that?'  I  had  to  Jump  In  and  explain  that  he 
wasn't  my  Mr.  Khrushchev,  and  that  I  was 
Just  reporting  what  Pravda  and  Izvestia 
said." 


(From  the  TV-Radio  Mirror,  January  19M| 
Broadcastino — Intkrnational  Sttle 
He  was  born  In  Warsaw  on  May  13,  1920. 
and  the  only  problem  young  Bob  Lewan- 
dowskl once  faced  was  which  career  to 
choose:  Should  he  continue  studying  at  the 
Academy  of  Political  Science — or  the  Acad- 
emy of  Dramatic  Arts?  Then,  under  the 
Nazi  occupation,  he  chose  a  dangerous  new 
Une;  Broadcasting — under  fire — for  the  Po- 
lish Underground  Army.  His  life  In  Europe 
Is  quite  a  saga,  but  It  was  In  America  •  •  • 
starting  In  1951  •  •  •  that  the  tangled 
threads  of  experience  and  talent  wove  Into 
a  pattern  combining  both  bis  early  dreams. 
As  entertainer.  Bob  baa  been  seen  nation- 
wide emceelng  and  singing  on  "Polka-Oo- 
Round"  and  he  still  uses  his  know-how  se- 
lecting popular  Polish  music  for  his  morn- 
ing radio  shows  on  WTAQ  and  WSBC  As  a 
"political  student,"  he's  electrified  the  whole 
Chicago  area,  producing  and  hosting  "Presi 
Internationale"  on  WBKB-TV  •  •  •  the  Sun- 
day-noon program  on  which  expert  news- 
men analyze  world  events — as  reported  in 
each  country's  own  publications — and  make 
amazfngly  accurate  forecasts.  This  Is  the 
work  most  Important  to  Bob  •  •  •  though 
there's  a  special  spot  In  his  heart  for  "A 
Walk  Through  the  Curtain,"  the  hour-long 
documentary  he  filmed  In  Warsaw — on  his 
first  peacetime  visit.  An  American  cltlaen 
now,  he  hopes  to  go  again  •  •  •  not  only 
there,  but  other  key  locales.  International- 
minded  Bob  firmly  believes  "In  more  free 
exchange  of  Ideas  and  thoughts  throughout 
the  world." 

(Prom   the  Federation   News] 

How  Foreign  Press  Views  War 

(Poverty  is  a  worldwide  problem,  so  when 
the  United  States — through  President  John- 
son— launched  a  war  on  poverty,  the  opening 
skirmishes  got  press  attention  everywhere. 
Pre.ss  Internationale,  the  excellent  televi- 
sion analysis  of  the  world's  newspapers  pre- 
sented on  television  station  WBKB  at  2:30 
p  m.  each  .Sunday,  examined  the  reaction  of 
newspapers  in  four  major  areas  to  President 
Johnson's  war  on  poverty.  The  British 
press  was  checked  by  D.  J.  Bruckner,  labor 
writer  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Tlmcs;  the  press 
of  India  was  examined  by  Hal  Bruno  of 
Newsweek;  the  Latin  American  newspapers 
were  read  by  Dan  Tucker  of  Chicago's  Amer- 
ican and  the  Russian  press  was  reported  on 
by  Mike  Murphy  of  Life  magazine.  Here  are 
excerpts  from  the  program:) 

BRITISH     PRESS ALL     PARTIES     ACRES     WITH     US. 

PROGRAM 

Rarely  has  the  British  press  been  so  uni- 
fied on  approaching  any  subject  as  It  is  In 
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analyzing   the   war  on  poverty— within   the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world. 

Obviously,  they  say.  President  Johnson's 
orogram  Inside  this  country  Is  too  small  at 
the  moment  to  achieve  \la  Immense  alma. 
But  Just  as  obviously  It  Is  the  beginning  of 
riBht  thinking  and  doing  If  democracy  is  to 
g^vive  in  the  United  States;  It  Is  morally 
right  and  economically  sound  and  probably 
will  work.  Also,  It  Is  the  most  powerful  elec- 
tion year  message  any  candidate  could  come 
up  with  and  furious  Republicans  know  It. 

The  existence  of  poverty  In  the  United 
States  Is  at  least  as  aggravating  and  as  Inde- 
cent as  the  existence  of  the  enormous  pov- 
erty of  the  world,  say  the  papers,  and  In  that 
respect  the  United  States  U  the  microcosm. 
Failure  to  solve  the  problem  here  Is  failure 
to  solve  It  In  the  world. 

The  papers  are  more  ready  than  any  Amer- 
ican publication  to  take  the  arguments 
about  poverty  to  their  natural  conclusions. 
Within  America,  If  poverty  Lb  to  be  overcome, 
income,  distribution  and  forces  of  the  mar- 
ket place  will  have  to  be  controlled  and  some 
way  will  have  to  be  found  to  overcome  the 
Injustice  of  concentrated  wealth. 

The  fact  Is  that  In  the  present  age  of  tech- 
nological production  and  wealth,  say  the  pa- 
pers, the  poor  must  run  fiercely  Just  to  stay 
merely  poor.  Under  present-age  conditions, 
the  poor  countries  of  the  world  cannot  hope 
to  catch  up  with  living  standards  of  Western 
Europe  within  200  years  and  with  America— 
never. 

If  poverty  Is  to  be  eradicated,  they  say,  and 
socialist  and  conservative  papers  alike  agree, 
it  must  be  If  oonamon  humanity  Is  to  sur- 
vive, the  rich  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice,  not 
necessarily  their  money,  but  their  preroga- 
•  tives,  control,  and  aoctmiulation.  This  goes 
for  the  world  as  for  America.  And,  ulti- 
mately, the  wiping  out  of  International  pov- 
erty through  the  economic  methods  knownr 
will  require  a  complete  revision  of  evqfythlng 
mankind  has  ever  known  as  International 
monetary  exchange,  trade  laws,  and  the  basis 
of  money  Itself. — D.  J.  R.  Brucknik,  Chicago 
Sun-Tlmee. 

INDIAN     press POOR    IN    UNFTED    STATES?       TTS 

HARD  TO  BELDEVE 

When  It  comes  to  poverty  and  all  that  goes 
with  it — suffering,  illiteracy,  disease — Asia  In 
general  and  India  in  particular  take  back 
seats  to  no  one  on  earth.  South  Asia  can 
claim  the  dubious  distinction  of  being  the 
most  poverty-stricken  region  in  the  world. 
The  whole  purpose  of  the  Government  of  In- 
dia has  been  to  wage  war  on  poverty  In  order 
to  make  political  freedom  have  some  real 
meaning  for  the  masses  of  the  people. 

India  r^illzes  better  than  any  other  nation 
that  democracy  Is  an  unkept  promise  as  long 
as  there  Is  human  misery  and  an  all-consum- 
ing poverty.  Despite  the  near-miraculous 
advances  of  the  past  15  years,  India  remains 
a  country  where  poverty  dominates  the  scene. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  Indian  people  live  In 
the  rural  villages,  and  they  would  find  It  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  poverty,  as  they  know 
it.  exists  in  the  United  States. 

Their  disbelief  is  quite  correct  for  the  de- 
gree and  scale  of  poverty  in  America  in  no 
way  compares  with  the  poverty  of  India. 
American  ix)verty  exists  in  pockets  In  each 
city  and  State.  The  poverty  of  the  under- 
developed countries  of  the  world  Is  nation- 
wide and  a  part  of  the  natural  way  of  life. 

As  a  result.  President  Johnson's  war  on 
jKjverty  in  America  has  attracted  only  pass- 
ing Interest  Ln  the  Indian  press.  They  ap- 
plaud the  effort,  for  everyone  Is  against 
{xjverty  wherever  It  exlsU,  and  there  has  been 
a  mlxtiire  of  curiosity  and  mild  amusement. 
For  some,  it  may  even  be  a  bit  oomfortlng 
to  know  that  the  richest  nation  in  the  world 
also  has  Its  bit  of  poverty.  And,  th^re  also 
Is  the  realistic  view  that  the  "war  on  pov- 
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erty"  Is  a  handy  political  slogan  in  election 
year. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  sincere  hope  that 
President  Johnson  will  be  successful,  for 
anything  that  strengthens  democracy  in  the 
United  States — eliminating  poverty,  social 
Injustice,  etc. — also  strengthens  democracy 
in  India  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world. — 
Hal  Bruno,  Newsweek. 

LATIN      AMERICAN      PRESS— NATIONS      LOOK      TO 
TRADE  FOR  HELP 

The  Latin  press  In  general  couldn't  have 
cared  less  about  President  Johnson's  war  on 
poverty  In  this  country,  but  It  Is  devoting 
yards  of  news  and  editorial  space  to  the 
economic  conference  In  Geneva.  And  in 
that  I  think  Latin  American  Judgment  is 
correct,  because  this  really  is  a  tremendous 
story — nothing  less  than  an  attempt  to  re- 
make the  whole  world's  economic  structure. 

The  Latin  American  commentators  regard 
this  as  possibly  the  most  Important  Inter- 
national conference  since  the  United  Na- 
tions was  founded;  they  point  out  that  If 
it  works — If  any  way  can  be  found  to  stabilize 
prices  of  raw  materials  and  regulate  Inter- 
national trade— the  world  will  have  solved 
the  problem  that  has  given  rise  to  most  of 
humanitv's  other  problems — wars,  famines, 
poverty,  practically  anything  you  can  name. 

The  conference  is  also  bringing  into  focus 
the  clevage  between  the  have  nations  and 
the  have  nots,  which  are  very  much  In  the 
majority.  The  Latins  point  out  that  this 
may  be  the  new  world  allnement  of  the 
future — Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia 
against  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  Rus- 
sia— which  may  or  may  not  be  a  very  com- 
forting thought — Dan  Tucker,  Chicago's 
American. 


RUSSIAN   PRESS SOVIET  USES  "POVERTY  "  TO 

ATTACK     UNITED     STATES 

Soviet  writers  and  reporters  are  having 
difficulty  understanding  why  In  the  opulent 
United  SUtes  nearly  50  million  people  go 
to  bed  hungry,  while  their  contemporaries 
live  In  silken  luxury.  Admittedly,  there  Is 
poverty  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  there  is 
not  the  glaring  and  frightening  gap  between 
rich  and  poor.  The  Soviets  give  credit  where 
credit  Is  due,  pointing  to  Michael  Harring- 
ton's book  "The  Other  America:  Poverty  In 
the  U.S.A  "  as  the  keystone  of  the  current  war 
on  ix)verty. 

American  publications  such  as  Life,  News- 
week and  Time  contribute  to  the  Soviet  pa- 
pers— admittedly  unwilling — with  articles 
and  photographs  prominently  displayed. 
Komsomolskaya  Pravda  ran  a  large  article 
titled  "The  Alphabet  of  Hopelessness."  Un- 
der the  letter  "B,"  the  words  "unemployed" 
and  "poverty,"  with  this  article  citing  5  mil- 
lion out  of  work,  Pravda  ran  a  picture  of  a 
poverty-stricken  New  Yorker  rummaging 
through  a  garbage  can,  Izvestia  ran  a  picture 
from  Life  magazine  showing  an  out-of-work 
miner  who  lost  his  fingers  In  a  mining  acci- 
dent. 

President  Johnson's  announcement  of  a 
war  on  poverty  got  inside  space  under  the 
headline:  "Millions  of  Americans  Suffer  From 
Need."  The  article  honestly  outlines  the 
steps  President  Johnson  will  take  In  his  war 
on  poverty,  being  careful  to  cite  precise 
American  figures  of  unemployment  and  those 
considered  to  be  poverty  stricken.  They  con- 
clude the  article  by  stating  that  despite  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  well-meaning  intentions 
poverty  will  not  be  eradicated  overnight,  for 
Its  roots  are  deep  and  causes  many. 

All  told,  the  Soviets  use  poverty  to  attack 
the  United  States  and  the  capitalistic  sys- 
tem in  general.  They  find  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  such  a  rich  country  as  the 
United  States  can  countenance  such  abject 
poveity  in  the  midst  of  opulence. — Mike 
MuKPHT,  Life  magazine. 


It  the  Supreme  Court  Killing  Free 
Enterprise? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  12. 1964 

Mr.  MtJNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  for- 
ward looking  and  progressive  Repub- 
lican national  platform  adopted  at  the 
1964  San  Francisco  Convention  contains 
some  strong  support  and  real  encourage- 
ment for  all  -who  believe  in  human  free- 
dom, individual  initiative,  self-reliance, 
and  the  hallowed  American  opportunity 
system. 

Excerpts  from  the  1964  Republican 
platform  contain  these  paragraphs: 

This  administration  has  curtailed,  through 
such  agencies  as  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  the  simple,  basic  right  of  Amer- 
icans voluntarily  to  go  into  or  to  go  out  of 
business. 

The  Republican  Party's  convention 
platform  promises: 

Complete  reorganization  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  to  assure  impartial 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  public,  em- 
ployees, and  employers,  endmg  the  defiance 
of  Congress  by  the  present  board. 

The  redevelopment  of  an  atmosphere  of 
confidence  throughout  the  Government  and 
across  the  Nation,  in  which  vigorous  com- 
petition can  flourish. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, Walter  Trohan,  one  o  f  the  Capi- 
tol's most  respected  and  experienced  ob- 
servers, provides  scone  interesting  Infor- 
mation on  why  the  Republican  position 
on  free  enterprise  and  the  right  of  free 
choice  is  of  such  vast  and  current  impor- 
tance to  many  millions  of  Americans.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Trohan  article  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  From  Washington  :  Supreme  Coltit's 
Verdict  Could  Be  Death  Knell  for  Free 
Enterprise 
(By  Walter  Trohan.  chief  of  Chicago  Trib- 
une's Washington  bureau ) 
Washington. — A   case   of   paramount   im- 
portance   to    the    Amwican    way    of    life    Is 
pending   before   the  U.S.   Supreme   Court   In 
the  vital  weeks  of  the  presidential  campaign. 
The  Issues  go  to  the  heart  of  the  Nation's 
social,    economic,    and    political    structure. 
The  decision,  expected  around  election  day. 
could    destroy    the    foundation    of    the    free 
enterprise  system. 

The  problem  transcends  the  parties  In  the 
case  and  Involves  the  business  community — 
every  large  business  and  many  of  the  smaller 
ones.     It  Is  of  vital  interest  to  labor. 

The  problem  is  whether  a  business  can  be 
forced  by  a  Government  agency  to  continue 
to  operate,  even  at  heavy  financial  loss. 
The  same  could  apply  to  any  segment  of 
a  large  bxislness.  If  a  business  can  be  forced 
by  the  Qovernment  to  continue  for  lalxw 
purposes,  it  may  be  forced  to  continue  for 
any  purpose,  so  that  Government  will  have 
complete  regulation  over  business  with  the 
free  enterprise  system  doomed. 


^nc  t. 
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Czechoslovakia,  East   (and  West)    Germany. 
Cuba,  and  so  on. 


Dick  Applegate  still  occasionally  stumbles^  Rarely  has  the  British  press  been  so  unl- 

thlnks  up  the  topics  for  the  shows,  ^ing,      fled  on  approaching  any  subject  aa  It  1b  In 
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There  also  Is  the  related  problem  of  wheth- 
er one  corporation  can  be  held  responsible 
for  the  liabilities  of  another.  Finally.  It  In- 
volves the  question  of  whether  an  investor 
may  be  told  whether  he  may  or  may  not 
withdraw  his  capital  fCH-  other  uses  or  no 
uses  at  all. 

In  recent  times  the  case  would  not  have 
presented  such  far-reaching  consequences 
because  the  Supreme  Court  exercised  re- 
straint under  which  It  decided  the  specific 
Issues  before  It,  without  reaching  Into  socio- 
logical and  political  fields. 

JUDGXS  "OLJ>  MEN  IN  A  HTTKaT" 

Now,  the  Court  Is  composed  of  old  men  In 
a  hurry,  who  have  pronounced  Its  purpose  Is 
to  play  an  "enlarged  role  as  an  Instrument 
of  social  cliange." 

It  Lb  entirely  possible  the  Supreme  Court 
will  pick  up  this  ball  and  race  to  the  left, 
being  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  re- 
verse  the  field   of  free  enterprise. 

The  facts  In  the  case  are  simple  enough. 
It  Involves  the  Darlington  Manufacturing 
Co..  a  small  South  Carolina  corporation 
which  was  founded  in  1883  and  ran  into 
financial  difficulties  In  1937.  when  It  went 
into  bankruptcy  and  41  percent  of  Its  stock 
was  acquired  by  Deerlng.  MUUkln,  Inc.,  and 
Associates.  Deerlng-MllUkln  was  and  is  a 
sales  agent  for  various  mills,  including  Dar- 
lington. 

For  a  time  the  company  survived  but  It 
found  the  going  rough  after  1952.  In  1956 
the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America  held 
an  organization  drive  and  won  an  election 
by  25(J  to  248  on  September  6.  1956.  The 
union  was  certified  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  as  bargaining  agent,  but 
the  stockholders  voted  to  liquidate  on  Octo- 
ber 17.  1956.  by  a  vote  of  134,911  to  3,774. 
The  entry  of  the  union  Into  the  picture  was 
the  final  straw  that  broke  the  back  of  the 
company  In  Its  financial  problems. 

The  union  appealed  to  the  liLRB.  A  trial 
examiner  ruled  the  closing  of  the  Darlington 
mill  was  an  unfair  labor  practice  and  that 
Darlington  was  responsible  for  wages  up  to 
the  time  of  the  closing  of  business.  He  also 
ruled  that  Deering-Mllllkln.  which  did  not 
take  over  or  absorb  any  of  the  Darlington 
business,  did  not  constitute  a  "single  em- 
ployer" with  Darlington  and  therefore  were 
not  responsible  for  Darlington's  unfair  labor 
practices  and  should  not  be  required  to  put 
Darlington  employees  on  a  favored  list.  The 
trial  examiner  ruled  also  that  there  was 
ample  Justification  for  the  decision  of  the 
stockholders  to  go  out  of  business.  The 
union  appealed. 

NULB    OVERRULES     EXAMrNER 

The  NLRB  overruled  Its  trial  examiner  and 
went  beyond  the  scof>e  of  the  Labor  Act.  The 
NLRB  held  that  where  Uiere  Is  any  Inter- 
relationship of  ownership  and  operation 
among  corporations,  the  NLRB  has  the  right 
to  hold  one  responsible  for  the  liabilities  of 
the  other. 

B}ven  though  the  plant's  closing  may  have 
been  justified  for  sound  economic  reasons, 
the  board  held  that  Its  closing  was  an  unfair 
labor  practice.  The  NLRB  found  It  wasnt 
practical  to  order  Darlington  recreated,  but 
ordered  the  payment  of  back  wages  until 
such  time  as  the  employees  are  offered  em- 
ployment or  placed  on  preferential  hiring 
lists. 

Tlie  US.  circuit  mart  of  appeals  decided 
Darlington  had  an  "absolute  prprog.itive"  to 
go  out  of  business  and  that  the  NLRB  had  no 
authority  either  to  prevent  the  plant  from 
closing,  or  to  assess  damages  for  It.  But  the 
decision  was  a  close  one— 3  to  2 — so  the  US. 
Supreme  Court  could  deliver  a  devastating 
blow  to  business  by  a  revensal. 

This  would  be  a  staggering  blow  to  the 
business  community  because  no  corporation 
could  be  sure  of  Its  financial  operations,  be- 
cause It  could  never  know  the  holdings  of  all 
Its  stockholders. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PKNirsTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12. 1964 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  all  of 
the  many  fine  tributes  to  Herbert  Hoover 
on  his  90th  birthday  can  be  preserved  for 
posterity,  but  I  would  be  remiss  If  I  neg- 
lected to  use  the  Congressional  Record 
to  perpetuate  the  thought  embodied  in 
an  editorial  that  appeared  In  yesterday's 
tribune-Democrat,  published  in  my 
hometown  of  Johnstown,  Pa. 

"The  Hoover  Recipe :  Individual  Free- 
dom" should  receive  the  personal  atten- 
tion of  every  Member  of  Congress  who 
will  be  the  richer  for  it.  America  will  be 
the  beneficiary  if  we  in  this  legislative 
body  and  those  who  succeed  us  adhere  to 
the  philosophy  of  this  simple  recipe.  If 
through  our  limited  capabilities  we  are 
able  to  persuade  our  neighbors  elsewhere 
In  the  world  to  strive  for  this  manner  of 
life,  then  we  can  have  an  added  satis- 
faction in  knowing  that  we  have  made 
some  contribution  toward  bringing  back 
human  dignity  to  areas  where  that  God- 
given  prerogative  has  been  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  Include  this  inspiring  editorial  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point: 
The    Hooveb    Rxcipk:    iNorvmnAL    Freedom 

Distilling  the  experience  of  his  90  years 
of  life,  on  the  eve  of  his  birthday  yesterday, 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover  offered  his 
fellow  countrymen  and  the  peoples  of  the 
world  the  essence  of  human  happiness  and 
progress.  It  was  contained  In  Just  two 
words:   Individual  freedom. 

Those  words  are  desperately  needed  In  to- 
day's world.  In  which  the  lessons  of  the  past 
are  so  rapidly  being  obscured  and  forgotten. 
They  were  better  understood  in  the  days 
when  this  Nation  was  established  by  men 
who  had  studied  the  failures  of  etirller  civil- 
izations, and  realized  that  the  only  true  hu- 
man wisdom  lay  in  freeing  mankind  from  all 
but  the  most  essentia  1  coercions  of  govern- 
ment. 

It  was  this  freedom  which.  Mr.  Hoover  so 
concisely  points  out,  brought  the  United 
States  from  its  smell  beginnings  to  the  great- 
est power  and  abundance  ever  achieved  In  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  Constitution  and 
the  Bin  of  Rights  established  basic  and  spe- 
cific freedoms,  out  of  which  grew  many  oth- 
ers: The  freedom  of  each  Individual  to 
choose  his  own  calling,  freedom  to  quit  one 
Job  and  seek  another,  freedom  to  buy  or  not 
to  buy.  freedom  for  each  person  to  venture, 
and  to  protect  his  success — always  subject 
to  the  rights  of  his  neighbors. 

"In  short."  said  Mr.  Hoover,  "we  have  free- 
dom of  choice.  And  the  product  of  our  free- 
dom Is  the  stimulation  of  our  energies.  Ini- 
tiative, ingenuity,  and  creative  faculties." 

These  freedoms  were  known  to  only  a 
minute  fraction  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
when  the  United  States  was  bom;  and,  un- 
fortunately, they  are  enjoyed  by  only  a 
slightly  larger  fraction  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation today.  The  theory  of  not  govern- 
ing too  much,  on  which  this  country's  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  were  founded,  Is  giving 
way  In  many  places  to  the  theory  that  peo- 
ple are  not  capable  of  governing  themselves 
and  must  be  coerced  by  government  in  most 
of  the  aspects  of  their  lives.. 


Mr.  Hoover,  <me  of  the  most  huauai 
tarian  and  compassiona.te  of  men,  wutol 
many  years  maligned  by  political  prooT 
ganda  of  the  most  vicious  type.  No  d^t 
there  are  some  who  stiU  believe  that  pron. 
aganda.  He  encountered  a  depression  som 
after  he  became  Prealdent.  and  his  nanj- 
ia  stUl  associated  with  it — though  It  psr- 
sLsted  for  8  years  under  his  succeasor,  mn 
did  not  end  untU  war  orders  from  Europe  in 
1940  revived  American  Industry. 

Time  has  largely  dissipated  the  ttl^. 
hoods,  and  enabled  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try  to  Judge  Mr.  Hoover  more  fairly.  And  It 
may  be  that  time  has  persuaded  a  growing 
proportion  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  oc 
the  timeless  truth  of  his  belief  that  "free- 
dom Is  the  open  window  through  which  pours 
the  sunlight  of  the  human  spirit,  of  hunua 
dignity."  If  It  has  not,  so  much  the  worse 
for  all   of  lis. 


The  High  Costs  of  Larinf  Indnstriet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  iNDhif  A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  12. 1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
competition  of  one  section  of  the  country 
with  another,  of  one  State  with  another, 
of  one  community  with  another,  in  the 
effort  to  attract  new  industry  to  locate 
its  plants  there,  has  gone  to  great  ex- 
tremes in  some  instances. 

The  Port  Wayne  News-Sentinel  re- 
cently pointed  editorially  to  the  dangers 
of  such  highly  competitive  practices. 
The  editorial  was  entitled  "Industry 
Wooing  Costs  Too  Dear?"  As  the  edi- 
torial pointed  out,  and  detailed  cases  in 
evidence,  the  race  sometimes  "appears 
to  have  degenerated  into  who  can  come 
up  with  the  biggest  giveaway  show." 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recxjrd". 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INT)TTSTRT    WOOrWO    COSTB    TOO    DEAS? 

Intense  competition  among  communities 
for  more  Industry  Is  projecting  a  new  dimen- 
sion which  is  giving  some  government  and 
business  leaders  pause. 

For,  what  many  localities  started  as  a 
bootstrap  operation  with  modest  Induce- 
ments to  attract  industry,  now  appears  to 
have  degenerated  Into  who  can  come  up  with 
the  biggest  giveaway  show. 

Recently.  Fortune  magazine  came  up  with 
these  examples  of  the  trend: 

In  Mlseourl,  an  industrial  village  with  only 
15  voters  has  been  set  ap  to  operate  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  corporate  residents.  All 
town  ordinances  will  be  drawn  to  make  the 
area  attractive  to  Industry,  and  tax-free 
municipal  borrowing  wUl  provide  the  vU- 
lage'B  comjjoniee  with  capital.  But  cxurent 
litigation,  initiated  by  the  State  goverrunent. 
hoi:)efulIy  may  quash  the  whole  thing. 

In  New  Mexico,  a  town  that  desperately 
wanted  Industry,  recently  went  beyond  mere 
Inducement — It  bought  a  company  outright 
and  moved  It  to  town  lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 

In  Kentucky,  a  town  with  only  700  resi- 
dents Is  financing  a  new  alumlnimi  plant 
with  a  $50  million  municipal  bond  Issue. 

Sale  of  municipal  bonds — some  tax  free — 
to  finance  Industry  have  had  a  tremendous 


196J^ 

fcoom  in  recent  years.  Today.  26  States  p««- 
?S?Uie  -bJ«  <^  tax-free  municipal  bonds  to 
^^  new  induMxlal  plants  In  other 
SSitee  communities  often  provide  100  per- 
I.nt  flnancln*  by  other  devices. 

onlv  three  States  permitted  the  Issuance 
«f  tax-free  municipals  for  Industrial  plant* 
^  1950.  some  »500  million  of  the  bonds 
hive  been  sold  In  the  past  20  years— by  far 
«,«  (Treat  bulk  of  them  in  the  past  4  years. 

The  time  may  well  be  nigh  for  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  crack  down  on  their  overuse. 
jfoT  we  fail  to  see  how  either  corporations 
«  oommunltiMi  will  benefit  in  the  long  run 
^  such  giveaways.  Certainly,  the  trend 
forcing  the  competitive  escalation  of  induce- 
ments has  reached  that  critical  point  where 
It  could  cost  the  winning  locality  more  than 
It  galas.  , 

And  corporate  managers  cannot  be  too  in- 
wnslUve  to  that  old  aphorism— "He  who 
nays  the  piper  calls  the  tune." 

corporations  accepting  such  giveaway 
Ijtrgesse  certainly  should  consider  the  poe- 
slblllty  that  they  could  lose  managerial 
freedom  and  other  advantages  that  accrue 
When  they  are  calling  their  own  tune  as  com- 
munity citizens  who  are  paying  their  fair 
share  of  the  tax  load. 
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They're  Building  a  Cty  in  My  District 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or    TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12. 1964 
Mr  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are 
building  a  new  city,  an  industrial  park, 
and  a  new  seaport  in  my  district,  to  be 
the  home  of  180.000  people  and  to  pro- 
vide 25,000  new  Jobs. 

Clear  Lake  City  and  Bayport  are  being 
planned  and  developed  on  land  pur- 
chased many  years  ago  by  Humble  Oil 
ti  Refining  Co.,  and  when  completed, 
both  wtU  stand  as  a  model  of  what 
progressive  planning  can  accomplish. 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  wiU  pardon  the 
pride  I  take  In  speaking  of  this  develop- 
ment and  In  stating  tha«  such  thinking 
is  what  has  made  the  Metropolitan 
Houston  area  the  most  prosperous  and 
progressive  in  our  land. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to  share  the  his- 
tory and  background  of  this  development 
with  my  colleagues,  and  respectfully 
draw  their  attention  to  the  following 
story  from  the  summer  issue  of  the 
Lamp  I  believe  after  reading  it,  they 
■will  feel  as  I  do  that  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  Humble  should  be  commended 
for  the  magnificent  job  in  helping  to 
build  the  economic  strength  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

The  story  follows : 

HITMBLK   HKLPS   TO    BtTILD   A    CiTY  :    PLANS    FOR 
PBOPLK  AND  INDUSTWES  IN  RELATION  TO  EACH 

Oram  TAKE  Shai»e  Neas  Houston 
Near  Houston.  Tex.,  and  close  to  the  shores 
of  Galveston  Bay.  two  related  developments 
are  growing  from  the  ground  up;  a  residen- 
tial community  called  Clear  Lake  City,  and 
Bayport.  a  self-sustaining  industrial  center 
with  Its  own  seaport.  Both  are  being  planned 
and  developed  on  land  purchased  by  Humble 
OU  &  Refining  Oo.  many  years  ago  for  Uie 
production  of  oU  and  gas.  In  both,  Humble 
U  deeply  Interested. 


Within   30   years,   planners   predict.   Clear 
Lake  City  may  have  a  population  of  180.000 
persons.    Many  will  work  in  Bayport  Indus- 
Ules.    which    are    expected    to   create   some 
25  000  Jobs.    Others  wUl  be  employed  at  Uie 
Nation's   manned   spacecraft  center   nearby. 
But  size  alone  does  not  teU  the  Clear  Lake- 
Bayport  story.    Meticulous,  long-range  plans 
havebeenmade  to  Insure  a  healthful  and  at- 
tractive   environment    both   for    people    and 
for  industry.     Wherever  Industry  sjid  grow- 
inK  communities  are  spiUlng  over  from  city 
limlU    into   woods    and   fields,   these    plans 
should  be  of  mterest. 

Houston,  a  city  that  has  been  doubling  Its 
population  each  decade  for  «^e  las5*^,^^°  ^ 
years,  has  a  long  history  of  growth,  beginning 
with  the  independence  of  TexM. 

in  1836  Sam  Houston  won  Texas  Its  free- 
dom from  Mexico  In  the  BatUe  of  San  Jac  n- 
to   at  the  spot  where  Buffalo  Bayou  emptied 
inlo  Galveston  Bay.     In  that  same  ye""  the 
village    of    Houston    was    founded    some    22 
miles   inland  on  the  bayou.     Thus  from   its 
start  Houston  had  a  Ufellne  to  deep  water. 
sSpplng   crops   and  cattle  by  barge   across 
sha^UoS^Galv^ton  Bay  to  the  port  of  Galve^ 
t>n.     The  city  has  always  been  surrounded 
by  great  cattle  country.     Even  today  Harrts 
Sunty.  of  which  It  is  the  seat,  holds  more 
than  100  000  head  of  cattle,  the  largest  num- 
Sr  of  a?.'fcounty  in  the  United  States,    ^e 
S^ty  afso  found  room  for  l^A  ^"f^^P^' 
ple.  some  500  oU  wells,  and  one  of  the  heav- 
iest concentrations  of  Industry  In  the  coun- 
S      Houston  is  now  the  largest  city  In  the 
South   and  shows   no  sign  of   slackening   Its 

^STrapld   expansion   which   began   early 
in  the  20th  century  with  the  discovery  of 
rVch  oU  fields  nearby  was  further  stimulated 
L    1914    When    Buffalo    Bayou    became    me 
Houston      ship      Channel.        It     ^      ^ 
deepened    to   accommodate   °c«^f°^8   ^^ 
sels    and  the  channel  was  extended  across 
Galveston  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    Sud- 
denly Houston  became  a  ^o^ld  Port^  Tank- 
ers  ^uld  come  In  to  load  and  unload.  ^ 
at   Baytown.   across  the   channel   from    San 
Jacinto.  Humble  built  the  Nations  second 
ingest  oil  refinery.     Today  Houston  Is  the 
third  seaport  In  the  country. 

Humbirnamed  for  a  small  Harris  Coun- 
ty town  where  oU  was  found,  has  made 
Houston  Its  headquarters  since  191T  Grow- 
ing with  the  city.  Humble  has  ^ecaine  t^e 
le«llng  domestic  oU  company  In  production 
transi^rtation.  and  refining  of  cru<l«  °1  j^^ 
natuAl  gas  Uqulds.  and  sale  of  petT<^^^ 
product*.     It  is  Jersey's  major  United  States 

affiliate. 

In    1938    Htunble,    looking    for    additional 
reserves   to   support   its   growing    needs    de- 
cided to  buy  the  J.  M.  West  Ranch  of  some 
30  000  acres,  about  25  miles  below  Houston. 
The  ranch  was  some  miles  distant  from  the 
Houston    ship    channel.      It    did    not    touch 
Galveston  Bay.  and  it  seemed  far  re^noved 
from   the   range  of  industrial   or  suburban 
trrowth     The  Humble  landmen  who  looked 
over  the  property  recall  that  it  wm  about  as 
rural  and  peaceful  as  a  place  could  be      bat- 
tle   grazed    the    pastures,    as    they    8«11 .  do^ 
There  were  thick  stands  of  oak  along  the 
water  coiu-see  and  of  pines  nearer  the  shore. 
Wildlife  abounded— deer,  turkey,  quail,  and 
nrairle  chicken,  a  highly  esteemed  type  of 
partridge.     The  whole  area,  in  fact,  seemed 
suited   to  outdoor  recreation  as  well  as  to 
oil  and  gas  development.     On  the  bay  were 
ftshlne  villages  and  summer  homes;  adjoin- 
ing the  property  was  a  small  chain  ol  lakes, 
of  which  the  largest  was  Clear  Lake      Hum- 
ble built  on  Its  land  a  large  recreation  cen- 
ter  with  a  golf  course   to   serve  employe^ 
both    from    the    Baytown    refinery    and    its 
Houston   headquarters. 

The  company  was  looking,  of  course,  for 
oil  and  gas.  The  property  Includes  two  suc- 
cessful fields— Clear  Creek  oU  and  gas  field 


and  tlie  Frlendswood  oil  field,  named  for  a 
omaU  Quaker  village  nearby.  They  occupy 
a  fairly  modest  part  of  the  ranch  area  and 
wUl  not  be  available  for  real  estate  purposes 
so  long  as  they  are  producing. 

It    was    the    amazing   growth    of   Houston 
after  World  War  n  that  brought  about  un- 
foreseen   vises   for   the   former   ranch.     Both 
industries  and  suburbs  had  now  begun  to 
spread  far  beyond  the  city  limits.     All  along 
the   gulf  coast  the   war  had  stimulated  the 
growth  of  a  vast  chemical  mdustry.  includ- 
ing    petrochemicals.     The     coastal     region 
abounds    not   only   in   oil   and   natural    gas 
for    fuel   and    raw   materials  but   in   sulfur, 
Umestone,    salt,    oyster    shells,    timber,    and 
slUca  sand.     There  is  ample  transportation, 
by    air,    land,    and    sea.    including    low-cost 
barge  transportation  along  the  Intracoastal 
Canal.     And.  especially  in  chemicals,  indus- 
try attracts  Industry:   the  whole  gulf  coast 
chemical  complex  Is  known  as  the  Spaghetti 
Bowl  because  It  Is  linked  by  more  than  1.000 
miles  of  interlaced  pipelines  through  which 
the  plants  can  exchange  chemical  raw  mate- 
rials and  products. 

By  far  the  thickest  concentration  of  this 
new    industry    was    around    Galveston    Bay. 
Along    the    Houston    ship    channel    and    in 
Texas  City  nearby  are  some  70  major  indus- 
trial plants,  including  refineries  and  chem- 
ical, paper,  and  metals  plants.     By  the  mld- 
1950'B   the  Houston   ship  channel,   from    the 
city   to   the   point   where   it  enters  the  bay, 
had  become  an  Impressive  sight,  lined  with 
the  towers  of  heavy  Industry.     Except  near 
its  mouth,  where  the  State  had  buUt  a  570- 
foot  shaft  commemorating  the  Battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  there  was  almost  no  open  space  left 
on  the  channel  banks.     Where  could  addi- 
tional industry  still  find  access  to  the  sea? 
During    the    1950'b   the   Houston   Chamber 
of   Commerce   pointed   out  to  Humble  that 
some   of    Its   30.000   acres   might   be    needed 
before  long  for  further  development.     Hum- 
bles  property,  however,  did  not  directly  ad- 
join salt  water,  and  In  1960,  with  the  possi- 
bUlty  of  a  new  Industrial  center  in  mind,  the 
company  bought  a  narrow  strip  of  land  con- 
necting   Its    acreage    with    Galveston    Bay. 
Here  a  new  ship  channel  could  be  developed, 
extending  Into  the  bay  to  Join  the  existing 
Houston  Ship  Channel.     The  company  con- 
sulted several   englneertng  firms,  which  ad- 
vised that  part  of  the  acreage  would  be  suit- 
able   for    residential    develc^ment.     Matters 
had  gone  so  far  before  Houston  became  the 

"space  city." 

In     1961.     the    National    Aeronautics    and 
Space    Administration   began   to  show  some 
Interest  In  the  Houston  area  as  a  site  for  Its 
manned  spacecraft  center.     As  an  encourage- 
ment.   Rice    University    offered    a    1,000-acre 
parcel  of  the  former  West  Ranch— which   It 
had  received  as  a  gift  from  Humble— to  the 
space  agency.     (The  agency  later  purchased 
additional    acreage    from    Rice.)     Construc- 
tion of  the  space  center  Is  now  near  comple- 
tion   and   some   4.000  workers  are  expected 
before     the     end     of     1964.     THe     eventual 
launching  of  the  first  American  expedition  to 
the  moon  will  be  from  another  site,  but  the 
research,   the   construction,   and   the   testing 
of  equipment  will  be  done  near  the  shores  of 
Clear  Lake.    The  astronauts  live  close  by. 

An  outbreak  of  space  fever  In  Houston  was 
Inevitable.  Signs  like  "Moonshot  Cafe"  are 
noticeable  in  tiie  Clear  Lake  area.  In  tiie 
outiylng  Clear  Lake  district  are  realtors 
signs  advertising  "Inner  space  homes.  To 
BMne  imaginative  Texans.  Houston  s  enor- 
mous, domed  sports  stadium,  nearing  com- 
pletion, seems  to  suggest  a  flying  saucer. 

Clearly  more  housing  would  be  needed 
Humble,  owner  of  by  far  the  largest  ti^t  of 
land  m  the  area  suitable  for  bomesltes 
called  in  the  Del  E.  'Webb  Corp..  which  has 
built  distinguished  new  towns.  Humble  and 
Del  Webb  activated  the  Frlendswood  Devel- 
opment Corp..  which  purchased  sllghUy  more 
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than  half  ol  Humble's  total  acreage — some 
15.000  acres — as  the  site  of  Clear  Lake  City. 
So  far,  $16  million  has  been  spent  there. 
Building  of  the  permanent  community  facil- 
ities has  preceded  large-scale  constructlcm 
and  sale  of  homes.  For  example.  In  the  first 
area  being  occupied,  there  are  already  a 
shopping  center,  a  large  recreation  center,  a 
country  club,  tennis  courts,  walks,  roads, 
parks,  picnic  grounds,  and  playgrounds  with 
rocket-shaped  gym  apparatus. 

The  houses  themselves  will  have  some 
novel  features;  one  model  offers,  as  an  op- 
tion, a  master  bedroom  with  a  sliding  roof. 
But  It  Is  not  on  gimmicks  or  gadgets  that 
this  burgeoning  new  city  places  its  reliance. 
Its  future  has  been  planned  for  at  lesvst  20 
years  ahead.  Adjoining  It.  for  example,  will 
be  a  park  laid  out  for  the  use  of  research 
organizations  attracted  to  the  tirea  by  NASA. 
Many  of  Clear  Lake  City's  future  working 
population,  however,  will  probably  be  em- 
ployed in  new  plants  to  be  built  at  Bayport. 
This  Industrial  center  will  occupy  7.250 
acres — an  area  half  the  size  of  Manhattan 
Island.  The  connecting  strip  of  land  for  a 
new  ship  channel  that  the  company  bought 
4  years  ago  will  be  given  to  the  Harris 
County  Ship  Channel  Navigation  District. 
This  governmental  authority,  over  stages 
during  the  next  20  years,  will  build  and 
operate  a  channel  with  complete  port  fa- 
cilities. This  will  be  done  without  cost  to 
taxpayers,  for  the  new  port  will  be  financed 
by  revenue  bonds  that  Humble  will  pur- 
chase. Eventually,  they  will  be  redeemed 
from  the  earnings  of  the  new  port,  which, 
in  time,  is  expected  to  add  some  3  5  million 
tons  a  year  to  the  volume  now  handled  by 
the  Port  of  Houston. 

The  creators  of  both  Bayport  and  Clear 
Lake  City  have  avoided  the  careless  "watch 
us  grow"  spirit  that  leads  to  problems  In 
areas  of  rapid  urban  growth.  Before  an- 
nouncing their  plans.  Humble  people  studied 
the  bay  shore  area  thoroughly  to  determine 
what  effect  new  Industrial  development 
would  have  there.  For  example,  when  the 
company  first  thought  of  building  a  new 
ship  channel.  It  had  seemed  logical  to  bring 
the  channel  directly  Into  the  upper  reaches 
of  Taylor  Lake — which  feeds  Into  Clear 
Lake — and  there  arrange  for  docks  and  turn- 
ing space  for  the  ships  But  local  authorities 
pointed  out  that  this  would  Increase  the 
salinity  of  Taylor  Lake  and  spoil  It  as  a' 
spawning  ground  for  shrimp,  which  abound 
there.  With  the  future  welfare  of  the  shrimp 
fleet  In  mind,  It  was  deckled  not  to  Join  the 
new  ship  channel  to  the  lakes  but  to  build 
Instead  an  artificial  turnaround  basin  with 
docks.  Similarly,  It  had  first  been  proposed 
that  material  dredged  out  for  the  new  chan- 
nel could  be  dumped  clo.se  by  in  the  bay.  at 
Red  Bluff  Reef.  But  It  seemed  that  the 
oysters  and  sailboat  enthusla.sts  were  already 
using  Red  Bluff  Reef  So,  at  greater  expense, 
dumping  win  be  In  a  more  dl.stant  part  of 
the  bay  already  used  for  this  purpo.se.  Care 
win  be  taken  not  to  muddy  the  1. ikes-  Clear 
Lake  City  must  always  live  up  to  Its  name 

Pollution  studies  of  the  lake  water  are  be- 
ing made,  at  the  company's  expense,  for  the 
Texas  Water  Pollution  Control  Board,  to 
make  stire  that  recreational  waters  will  be 
pre.served  as  development  proceeds.  The 
findings,  with  recommendations  for  future 
methods  of  control,  will  be  reported  to  the 
board  this  year.  In  the  early  1050's  State 
authorities  made  their  own  .^tudy  of  the  wa- 
ters of  Galveston  Bay.  This  will  be  re- 
peated. Humble  cannot,  of  course,  control 
what  other  people  empty  Int-o  either  the 
lakes  or  the  bay.  but  the  company  Intends 
that  Bayport  will  set  the  best  p  ..s.'^ible  ex- 
ample 

It  plans,  for  instance,  to  ofTer  to  collect  the 
Industrial  waste  mat.erla!  of  each  of  the  new 
Industries,  treat  It  In  a  central  plant,  and  dis- 
charge It  through  a  huge  crmcrete  pipeline 
into  the  deep  Houston  siip  Channel,  several 


miles  out  In  the  bay  at  a  point  where  It  will 
do  harm  to  nobody — not  even  the  fish.  There 
are  several  advantages  to  centralized  han- 
dling. The  wastes  from  different  factories, 
brought  together,  will  sometimes  neutralize 
one  another — as  In  the  case  of  cauatlc  and 
acid  wastes.  Other  treatment  can  best  be 
done  In  a  central  plant.  And  by  setting 
standards  before  Industries  build.  Humble 
makes  It  easier  for  them  to  control  costs. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  already  In  several 

r laces  In  the  United  States  that  an  Industrial 
!irk  can  be  a  desirable  neighbor  to  housing 
developments  This  will  be  true  of  Bayport. 
Those  woods  that  the  Humble  landmen  first 
noticed  many  years  ago  will  now  serve  the 
useful  purpose  of  screening  the  factories 
from  Clear  Lake  City  and  from  the  existing 
bay  shore  communities.  The  plants  will  be 
landscaped,  generously  spaced,  and  set  back 
from  the  property  line  at  least  250  feet 
There  will  be  no  advertising  signs  nearer 
than  200  feet  to  an  arterial  road— and  even 
the  fencing  will  be  planned  for  Its  pleasing 
appearance  as  well  as  Its  security. 

'I'he  first  sale  In  Bayport  has  already  been 
made;  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  which  do«^s 
work  for  NA.SA.  haa  piu-ch.iscd  500  acres.  This 
company  and  others  will  be  potential  cus- 
tomers for  the  oil.  ga.s.  and  chemical  feed- 
stocks that  Humble  can  supply.  Industries 
may  be  of  many  kind.-:— chemicals,  machin- 
ery, primary  metals,  stone,  clay  and  gla.ss 
products,  perhaps  an  automobile  assembly 
plant.  At  their  dL«;pof.al  will  be  services  such 
as  a  pipeline  right-of-way  to  the  Spaghetti 
Bowl  nearby;  ample  fuel  of  all  kinds.  Includ- 
ing natural  gas  brought  from  south  Texas, 
the  main  railroad  line  of  the  Southern  Pacif- 
ic Railway;  new  expressways — and,  of  course. 
Bayport  Itself  with  Its  now  channel  Humble 
expects  that  Its  new  neighbors  will  form  an 
association  for  such  Uisks  as  operating  the 
central  waste  disposal  plant  and  monitoring 
the  air. 

Bayport  should  not  only  maintain  but  Im- 
prove recreational  values.  For  example,  a 
small  channel  for  plc;isure  boats  will  bypass 
the  new  ship  channel  and  connect  with  the 
lakes  Communities  that  have  been  bothered 
by  heavy  rains  will  have  Improved  drainage 
through  culverts  Into  the  Bayport  Channel. 
Swimming,  sailing,  and  water  skiing  here- 
abouts should  be  as  good  a.s  ever,  and  sports- 
men say  that  some  of  the  best  fishing  grounds 
are  adjacent  to  barge  and  ship  channels. 

In  presenting  the  advantages  of  Bayport  to 
Industrial  executives,  the  land  development 
division  of  Humble  stresses  the  attractiveness 
of  the  entire  Houston  area.  The  city  Itself 
has  a  distingnlshed  symphony  orchestra,  art 
galleries,  museums,  schools,  universities,  and 
a  new  center  for  the  f)erformlng  arts.  Out- 
door recreation  Is  available  In  the  whole  Gal- 
veston Bay  region.  Local  historians  recall 
that  Cabeza  de  Vaca.  a  Spanish  explorer,  was 
enthu.'-lastlc  about  lU?  ixwslbllltles  In  1528. 
"All  over  the  land."  ho  wrote,  "are  vivst  and 
handsome  piisture.s.  with  good  griiss  for  cat- 
tle, and  It  strikes  me  the  soil  would  be  very 
fertile  were  the  country  Inhabited  and  Im- 
proved by  reasonable  people." 

Many  people  In  and  around  Houston  be- 
lieve that  the  reasonable  people  are  there  and 
that   the  improvements  are  well  In  hand 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEC  G.  OLSON 

or    MINNESt)TA 
IV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdar/.  Avc/ust  12.  1964 

Mr.       OLSON       of       Minnesota.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  verj-  pleased  to  call  to  the 


attention  of  my  colleagues  the  followlne 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Baltimore 
Sim  recently.  The  article  cites  the  Im- 
pact  our  foreign  aid  i*  having  on  the  re^ 
cipient  nations.  We  are  achieving  more 
than  just  adding  to  the  nutrition  of 
human  beings  for  with  this  comes  the 
desire  for  self -improvement  and  self, 
help.  It  Is  this  asp>ect  of  foreign  aid 
that  is  going  to  prove  the  effectiveness  of 
these  programs. 

The  article  follows: 

I  From    the    Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun.   June   14 

1964] 

The  Human  Side  or  Foreign  Aid 

(By   Helen   Henry) 

Prances  Humphrey  Howard,  a  former  Bal- 
tlmorean  now  serving  with  the  Stiite  Depart- 
ment's Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, has  a  Job  directly  concerned  with  the 

human    apparatus   of   U.S.    foreign   aid the 

I^eople  who  are  helping  people  to  help  them- 
.selves. 

In  an  assignment  giving  wide  range  and 
perspective  to  her  experience  as  sociologist, 
lecturer,  and  student  of  International  affaire 
(he  was  formerly  executive  director  of  the 
United  Nations  Association  of  Maryland), 
Mrs.  Howard  has  been  s\irveylng  at  first  hand 
people-to-people  machinery  In  many  parte 
of  the  world. 

Representing  AID — the  Agency  that  ad- 
ministers foreign  relief  the  world  over— she 
-serves  as  liaison  officer  with  Its  technical  as- 
sistance and  research  staff  and  its  Voluntary 
Foreign  Aid  Service.  The  assignment,  as  she 
describes  It.  "charges  me  with  seeking  ways 
to  bridge  the  efforts  of  the  two  Important 
forces  which  are  assisting  needy  people  over- 
seas: the  American  voluntary  agencies  with 
their  programs  of  material  aid  and  technical 
assistance  and  the  VS.  Government,  through 
Its  foreign  aid  program,  particularly  In  the 
area  of  humaji  resources.  The  goal."  she 
adds,  "is  to  achieve  more  effective  coopera- 
tion between  Government  and  private  groups 
overseas  In  the  total  U.S.  effort  for  economic 
and  social  development." 

In  this  emissary  role  she  has  traveled 
widely  during  the  past  year,  meeting  and 
c^^nferrlng  with  officials  and  lea<llng  citizens 
In  countries  receiving  U.S.  assistance.  She 
has  observed  the  work  of  U.S.  ald-mlsslon 
officers  In  c(x>peratlon  with  those  of  private 
agencies  and  Indigenous  volunteer  groups. 
Speaking  before  many  of  the  In-country 
volunteer  groups,  she  has  been  rallying  their 
own  self-help  efforts  to  alleviate  social  and 
economic  distress. 

For  It  Is  the  volunteer  spirit  enforced  by 
material  assistance,  that  Mrs.  Howard  sees  as 
the  real  Impetus  to  self-help,  which  Is  the 
ultimate  objective  of  the  U.S.  aid  program. 

This  spirit  was  a  Unglble  thing  to  her  on 
her  most  recent  oversea  tour,  a  visit  to  five 
Latin  American  countries — Peru.  Ecuador, 
Colombia.  Venezuela,  and  Mexico. 

"I  was  Impressed."  Mrs.  Howard  says,  "by 
the  budding  volunteerlsm  In  Latin  America. 
Tliere  Is  everywhere  an  increasing  official 
support  of  private  activities,  which  In  the 
ptLst  have  been  quite  separate  from  their 
governments.  And  more  women  are  i>erson- 
ally  Involved  in  public  assistance— a  sig- 
nificant departure  In  these  countries  where 
cultural  traditions  have  Insulated  them  for 
centuries. 

"And  volunteers  are  being  trained."  she 
continued,  "to  work  with  the  government  In 
health  programs.  In  the  feeding  of  school 
children.  In  centers  of  rehabilitation.  In  the 
teaching  of  child  care  and  nutrition.  Native 
teachers  are  working  with  the  Peace  Corps 
to  combat  Illiteracy.  In  all  the  countries 
where  I  conferred  with  the  leaders  of  civic. 
youth  and  social  voluntary  organizations,  the 
desire  to  develop  their  human  resources  is 
profound." 
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AMAZED   AT   TTTRNOtTT 

When  Umti  newspapers  announced  that 
jie  would  meet  with  members  of  Peruvian 
TOlunteer  groups.  Mrs.  Howard  was  amazed 
It  the  turnout.  "I  expected  perhaps  25  or 
90  persons."  she  said.  "More  than  150  ap- 
Laxed— all  sorts  of  organizations  concerned 
\^h  the  deaf,  the  blind,  church  and  welfare 
missions— a  broad  gamut  of  concern. 

••Tlie  object  of  all  the  meetings  and  con- 
ferences with  Latin  American  women."  she 
Dointed  out.  "was  to  Identify  their  welfare 
programs  with  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for 

progress.  .   „    i. 

"These  little  groups  are  still  weak,  she  re- 
ports, "they  BtlU  lack  confidence  In  their  own 
Jollity — and  they  lack  money  and  skills. 

"They  constantly  expressed  their  admlra- 

4jon and  some  amazement — for  the  multl- 

Durposed  women  In  the  United  States.  And 
everywhere  I  have  met  with  their  embryonic 
volunteer  groups,  the  women  in  Latin 
America  were  eager  to  know  about  otir  or- 
ganizational techniques— fundraising  for 
charities,  how  to  organize  their  time." 

In  Quito.  Bcuadoran  women's  leaders  con- 
sulted Mrs.  Howard  about  their  plans  to 
develop  a  national  directory  of  their  organi- 
zations: their  purpose  is  to  establish  conUct 
with  similar  organizations  In  the  United 
States — where,  she  points  out,  there  are  more 
than  1.600  volunteer  groups  over  the  country 
who  are  Involved  In  one  form  or  another 
with  foreign  assistance.  They  range  from 
luncheon  clubs,  service  and  professional  or- 
ganizations, to  4-H  groups,  homemakers,  and 
religious  auxiliaries. 

PROVIDES  HOLDING  ACTTION 

As  the  peoples  overseas  gather  strength 
and  experience  In  mobilizing  their  own  re- 
. sources.  Mrs.  Howard  said.  "AID  Is  mean- 
while providing  a  holding  action  Important 
to  their  growth.  And  our  voluntary  agen- 
cies are  the  best  part  of  this  action  while  on 
the  long-term  side  there  Is  need  for  loans 
and  grants.  The  volunteer  groups  are  help- 
ing to  Biistaln  their  communities  through 
food  for  peace  and  food  for  work  as  they 
stimulate  Latin  Americans  In  self-help  pro- 
grams." 

The  lorelgn-ald  partnership  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  volunteer  groups  Is  based 
on  the  long  experience  of  many  private 
agencies  In  helping  people  In  underdeveloped 
areas.  Their  names  are  known  over  the 
world:  Church  World  Service.  Catholic  Re- 
lief Service  (CARITAS),  Cooperative  for 
American  Relief  Everywhere  (CARE) ,  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee,  American 
Jewish  Joint  DUtrlbutlon  Committee.  Thom- 
as A.  Dooley  FoundaUon  (MEDICO) ,  YMCA 
and  TWCA— to  mention  oxUy  a  few  of  the  56 
agencies  registered  with  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  (through  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid.  headed  by  Charles  P.  Taft,  Dean  Gordon 
Cairns,  of  the  University  of  Maryland  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Is  another  member). 

The  technical  aaslstence  and  knowledge  of 
these  agencies  has  been  vital  to  the  U.S. 
program  for  providing  welfare,  education, 
housing,  rural  development,  health,  and  ag- 
ricultural services.  For  among  them,  in- 
deed—especially the  church-related  mis- 
sions— are  the  pioneers  of  foreign  aid. 

"The  Impact  of  CARITAS.  the  relief  arm 
Of  the  Catholic  Church."  Mrs.  Howard  re- 
ports, "is  tremendous,  particularly  In  Peru 
and  Ecuador.  It  Is  doing  a  great  and  Imagi- 
native work  In  projects  of  housing  and  child 
welfare  In  poverty-stricken  areas,  In  or- 
ganizing rural  cooperatives  and  credit 
unions.  And  It  Is  doing  an  excellent  job  In 
monitoring  the  food  for  peace  sent  by  the 
United  States  In  support  of  these  projects. 

More  than  half  of  U.S.  aid  to  Latin  America 
Is  In  food  for  peace,  according  to  AID,  and 
at  least  10  million  Latin  American  young- 
Bteis  are  now  receiving  food  for  peace  sup- 
plemental     feedings,      mainly      distributed 
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through    CARE.    CARITAS,    and    the    Peace 
Corps. 

PKOVIDC8    BALANCID    DITT 

Surplus  U.S.  commodlUes  In  forelgn-ald 
shipments  Include  bulgvu-  wheat,  feed  gralna. 
powdered  milk  and  fats  (lard,  butter,  cotton- 
seed  and  soybean  oils),  which  provide  a 
reasonably  balanced  minimum  diet  for  5  to  7 
cents  a  day  for  an  Individual. 

Bulgur  wheat,  a  mldwestern  grain  proc- 
essed to  resist  moisture  and  vermin— some- 
times it  U  described  as  "Metrecal  without 
fancy  trUnmlngs"— is  a  basic  food  In  Latin 
America,  said  Mrs.  Howard,  especially  for  the 
mestizos,  the  Indians  of  the  high  Andes. 

There  are,  she  noted,  7,500.000  Indians  in 
Latin  America,  "most  of  them  rootless  and 
neglected  ever  since  their  proud  spirit  was 
stamped  out  by  the  Conqulstadores.  They 
come  down  from  the  barren  mountains  by 
the  thousands  In  'Invasions'  to  squat  In  the 
barrladas— the   city   slums— hungry   and   In 

abject  misery." 

While  in  Uma.  Mrs.  Howard  was  Impressed 
by  a  community  project  and  feeding  prograin 
the  Peruvian  Girl  Guides  have  developed 
for  underprivileged  children  In  one  of  the 
barrladas— the  Pamplona  project.  She  was 
the  featured  speaker  there  at  an  Interna- 
tional training  seminar  for  Girl  Guides,  at- 
tended by  65  representatives  from  various 
LaUn  American  countries.  Their  leaders 
were  Insph-ed.  she  was  told,  by  the  programs 
of  U  S  Girl  Scouts  presented  In  Miami, 
where  they  attended  an  International  con- 
vention. ,j  ,, 

"The  problem  of  the  barrlada.  said  Mrs. 
Howard,  "has  attracted  the  best  of  Peace 
Corps  and  AID  missions,  for  this  Is  a  great 
threat  In  areas  of  violence." 

DESKS    AND    BOOKS    LACKING 

Theer  are  600  Peace  Corps  volunteers  in 
Peru  she  said,  who  are  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  native  skills  for  i»elf-help. 
They  are  teaching  carpentry,  to  build  com- 
munal schools  (She  attended  the  dedication 
of  one  of  them) .  The  ministry  of  education 
in  Lima  Is  supplying  teachers  to  the  bar- 
rladas—but,  she  observed,  desks  and  books 
are  lacking. 

Among  the  many  Latin  American  projects 
In  which  U.S.  agencies  are  playing  a  part. 
Mrs  Howard  was  especially  moved  by  the 
"mlnga"— an  Indian  collective,  rooted  In  an- 
cient Inca  tradition.  She  visited  one  of  these 
mlnga-communals:  400  Indian  families  who 
are  creating  their  own  community  on  a 
mountain  above  Quito,  capital  of  their  an- 
cient empire.  Whole  famUles.  Including  the 
children,  pitch  In  the  work  of  hacking  out  a 
mountain  road  and  laying  the  foundations 
for  new  homes. 

They  receive  food-for-peace  rations  once 
a  week,  which,  Mrs.  Howard  says,  they  re- 
gard In  their  tradition,  as  a  reward  for  car- 
rying out  their  responsibility,  rather  than  as 
pay  for  work  done. 

Peace  Corps  husband-and-wlfe  teams  are 
teaching  Indians  how  to  build  communal 
ovens  in  which  to  bake  bread.  In  communes 
where  CARITAS  distributes  food  for  peace, 
and  how  to  make  clothing  out  of  the  wheat 
sacks. 

"Latin  America  Is  not  maflana.'  Mrs.  How- 
ard declares,  "It  U  today.  They  need  sur- 
vival for  today.  They  are  hungary.  They 
lack  normal  basic  needs.  AID  missions  are 
making  a  pilot  Impact,  setting  the  example 
for  self-help — but  they  need,  desperately, 
much  more  than  money:  they  need  himian 
concern  for  the  development  of  their  human 
resources." 

Mrs,  Howard's  visit  to  Latin  America  was 
given  a  wide  press  coverage,  which  played 
up  the  fact  that  she  Is  the  sister  of  Senator 
HttbAt  H.  Hxtmphrkt,  Democrat,  of  Minne- 
sota, who  has  warmly  supported  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

"Hubert's  visit  last  year  to  Latin  American 
countries  was  mentioned  everywhere  I  went.  " 


said  Prances  Humphrey  Howard,  "and  I  am 
sure  It  had  a  bearing  on  the  cordial  welcome 
given  me.  In  a  little  Venezuelan  village  I 
was  met  by  a  delegation  of  children  who 
came  to  tell  me  that  a  bat  he  had  given 
them  last  year  with  some  baseball  equip- 
ment had  been  broken,  and  would  I  please 
tell  him  to  send  them  another  one." 


Traini  19  SpanUh-Speikuif  Staffers  in 
Ship  SanitatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12, 1964 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  Mem- 
bers are  well  aware  of  the  dedication  of 
the  doctors  and  nurses  that  serve  aboard 
the  hospital  ship  SS  Hope,  that  great 
white  ship  that  carries  American  medical 
know-how  to  the  farflung  nations  of  the 

world. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  how  many 
Members  are  aware  of  the  fine  job  being 
done  aboard  the  ship  by  the  lesser 
known  but  equally  dedicated  staff  mem- 
bers who  back  up  the  medical  personnel 
with  their  own  valuable  skills. 

Such  a  person  is  William  Vyn  Meier, 
of  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  who.  at  19  years 
of  age,  ts  the  youngest  member  of  the 
permanent  staff  of  the  Hope.  currenUy 
anchored  off  Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 

As  chief  of  sanitation,  this  young  vol- 
unteer works  long  hours  and  long  weeks 
at  a  negligible  salary,  supervising  19 
Ecuadorans  selected  from  various  Guay- 
aquil hospitals  to  work  aboard  the  mercy 
ship  and  learn  the  young  American's 
skills.  .^  ^^     _ 

Working  side  by  side  with  his  Span- 
ish-speaking counterparts.  Meier  demon- 
strates modem  methods  of  mainUming 
sanitation  in  a  hospital  and  imparts  the 
same  good  will  and  perseverance  as  the 
physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and  medical 
aides  aboard  the  floating  medical  center. 
Mr  Speaker,  the  foUowing  article, 
printed  in  the  Grand  Haven  Tribune, 
documents  the  hard,  worthwhile  work 
performed  by  this  fine  young  American 
emissary. 

Trains  19  Spanish -Speaking  Staffees  in 
Ship  Sanitation 
The  SS  Hope,  which  Is  now  in  GuayaquU 
at  the  peak  of  a  very  successful  visit  to 
Ecuador,  boasts  a  number  of  outstanding 
activities,  led,  of  course,  by  Its  teaching  pro- 
gram in  the  medical  and  paramedical  aspects. 
L  well  as  in  nursing  training  aboard  the 
Bhlp  The  programs  on  the  ship  and  ashore 
ar.5  such  that  In  the  public  eye.  the  People- 
to-People  Poundatlon-s  message  to  Ecuador 
Is  being  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all  the 
personnel  that  have  come  In  contact  with  It^ 
However,  some  of  the  departments  that  are 
seldom  mentioned  by  the  press  are  at  ttoes. 
lust  as  important  In  carrying  on  the  train- 
ing mission  of  the  hospital  ship. 

AS  an  example,  we  can  cite  the  sanitation 
department,  which  Is  the  main  ^/PO^l^": 
ity  of  WlUlam  Vyn  Meier,  son  ot  Vr.  »nd 
Un.  WUUam  A.  Meier.  1809  Gladys.  He  Uthe 
youngest  member  of  the  permanent  -t^  « 
ihe  ^Hope.  ThU  l»-y«»^-°l<*J?^«  i^ 
left   the   United  States   to   go   with   Project 
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Hope  and  help  the  people  of  Ecuador.  When 
he  first  signed  up  for  this  project,  he  knew 
what  hlfl  reapoiulbtlltles  were  to  be;  never- 
theless, he  had  little  idea  oX  the  problenu  he 
would  have  to  encounter. 

The  first  surprise  was.  of  course,  the  dis- 
covery that  he  had  19  Spanlsh-sp>eak:ln^  per- 
sons assigned  to  hUn,  who  were  to  take  care 
of  the  sanitation  maintenance  of  the  hos- 
pital area  on  the  ship.  These  19  persona 
were  selected  from  the  various  hospitals  In 
the  area  of  Ouayaqull.  and  It  Is  Vyn'a  Job 
to  train  them  In  the  proper  sanitation  pro- 
cedures that  are  carried  out  In  a  hospital. 
The  language  barrier  created  some  disadvan- 
tages. Vyn  had  to  learn,  as  ftiat  as  he  could, 
how  to  translate  the  main  terms  that  he 
would  need  to  carry  on  his  Job.  Problems 
arose  when  some  of  the  personnel  could  not 
adapt  themselves  to  strict  schedules  and  to 
thorough  cleaning  procediires.  In  time,  the 
personnel  that  did  not  live  up  to  par  were 
sent  back  to  the  Institutions,  and  new  sub- 
stitutes who  accepted  the  strict  disciplinary 
measures  Instilled  by  Vyn,  stayed  aboard,  and 
are  carrying  on  a  very  good  program. 

Now  Vyn  has  a  very  capable  helper,  a  young 
man  from  the  military  hospital,  who  acts  as 
his  first  assistant:  and.  when  Vyn  is  not 
available,  aids  In  the  supervision  of  the 
sanitation  of  all  the  areas. 

Besides  the  maintenance  of  the  wards,  the 
offices,  and  the  clinics.  Vyns  duties  Include 
regular  screening  of  personnel  records  for 
testa  for  parasites,  tuberculosis,  and  other 
health  hazards.  The  laboratory,  too.  Is  In- 
volved In  Vyn's  activities.  Because  of  hos- 
pital regulations,  cultures  have  to  be  made 
two  or  three  times  a  week  In  different  areas 
to  Insure  proper  sanitation.  The  handling  of 
linen,  movement  of  patients,  transportation 
of  patients  back  to  their  homes  or  to  other 
hospitals  are  other  activities  in  which  Vyn 
is  asked  to  partake.  Many  times  he  has  to 
leave  the  ship  to  drive  medical  personnel 
to  the  areas  where  the  Hope  program  has 
clinics. 

His  day  begins  at  7:30  In  the  morning, 
when  the  workers  arrive  from  the  downtown 
area  in  a  special  bus  chartered  by  the  Hope 
National  Committee  for  the  transportation 
of  medical  and  service  personnel  to  the  ship 
Hope,  docked  8  miles  south  of  Guayaquil. 
At  this  time,  Vyn's  duties  are  to  make  sure 
that  all  personnel  arrive  on  time  and  to  as- 
sign them  to  their  specific  tasks  in  the  hos- 
pital. After  that,  he  Inspects  the  various 
areas,  observing  the  performance  of  the  per- 
sonnel and  making  sure  that  they  are  fol- 
lowing the  procedures  which  are  written  in 
Spanish  and  posted  In  each  area. 

Oftentimes  he  finds  that  the  easiest  way 
of  explaining  correct  cleaning  metli'xls  Is  to 
demonstrate  the  way  things  are  to  be  done, 
and  working  side  by  side  with  his  men.  Oc- 
casionally he  provides  additional  training 
by  showing  films  on  hosplUil  s;inlUtlon 
which  Illustrate  the  reasons  why  he  expects 
his  personnel  to  be  thorough  In  their  work. 
Despite  his  youth,  all  the  workers  very  re- 
spectfully address  him  as  "Mr  Meier,"  even 
though  some  of  them  are  older  than  Vyn. 
Surprisingly  enough,  he  has  fewer  problems 
with  the  older  workers  than  with  .some  of  the 
young  ones. 

When  the  ship  Hope  first  arrived  in  Guaya- 
quil, on  the  staff  were  two  other  young  men 
around  Vyn's  age:  but  they  soon  decided  to 
go  back  home.  Vyn  stayed  and  continued 
his  tfisks  assuming  his  responsibilities  un- 
flinchingly. Long  hours  and  weeks  without 
days  off  have  not  been  important  to  him. 
since  he  knows  his  contribution  to  the  proj- 
ect is  Instrumental  In  the  organization  of  a 
complete  program  in  a  hospital. 

The  day  Vyn  returns  to  the  United  States, 
he  will  have  in  his  possession  an  experience 
that  very  few  men  of  his  age  can  boast — the 
challenge  of  going  to  another  country  with 
little  knowledge  of  the  language,  to  do  a  Job 
completely  new  to  him;  dealing  with  people 


of  other  environments,  and  learning  to  un- 
derstand them,  to  help  them  and  to  work 
With  them. 

What  the  future  has  to  offer  Vyn  la  hard 
to  say,  but  he  will  be  auccessful  at  anything 
he  wants  to  do.  If  he  tackles  It  with  the  same 
perseverance,  good  will,  and  dedication  that 
he  has  shown  as  chief  of  sanitation  of  the 
hoepltal  ship  Hope. 


Federal  Courts  Usurp  Power  of  the  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12.  1964 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  historic 
ruhng  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  June  15 
ordering  reapportionment  of  State  Legis- 
latures solely  on  the  basis  of  population, 
completely  ignores  the  fact  that  the  14th 
amendment  was  not  intended  to  prevent 
States  from  establishing  legislative  sys- 
tems best  suited  to  their  individual 
needs. 

This  decision  is  caasing  much  con- 
sternation and  fear  among  milhoiLs  of 
our  citizens  who  are  comniencing  to  won- 
der where  next  the  High  Court  may 
strike  a  blow  at  individual  freedom. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  August 
10  issue  of  the  Salina  'Karus.i  Journal 
reflects  this  growing  concern  and  points 
up  the  urgency  of  legislative  action  be- 
ing taken  to  offset  the  effects  of  this  de- 
cision. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Peueral  Courts  Usirap  Power  of  the  People 
It  is  understandable  that  metropolitan 
Wichita,  with  power  to  gain,  should  be  en- 
thusiastic for  reapportionment  of  the  Kun.sas 
Legislature  on  a  basis  of  population. 

In  the  last  shift  of  district,  this  area 
boosted  its  representation  to  18  seats  and  It 
is  eager  for  another  shuffle  of  the  House  to 
gain  even  more 

Even  so.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  the  Wichita 
Eagle,  chief  spokesman  for  the  grab,  should 
oppose  a  constitutional  amendment  to  pre- 
vent the  Federal  courts  from  usiu-plng  a 
power  that  belongs  to  the  people. 

The  Federal  courts  as  they  now  are  operat- 
ing can  overthrow  State  constitutions  ratified 
by  both  the  people  of  the  State  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUUes.  They  can 
nullify  reapportionment  plans  approved  by 
the  voters  of  a  State,  And  they  can  specify 
the  areas  of  the  local  districts  by  metos 
and  bounds.  Tliey  have  done  so  in  Okla- 
homa which  Is  now  without  a  legislature 
unless  a  new  election  is  held  In  accord;inre 
with    Federal   court  speclfirations. 

Manipulation  of  district  boundaries  cm 
deprive  people  of  effective  votes,  as  any  stu- 
dent of  gerrymandering  knows.  Minority 
groups  may  be  put  with  majority  groups 
so  that  the  former  are  overwhelmed  and 
impotent.  To  give  Federal  Judges,  who  are 
t>eyond  popular  control,  this  power  to  gerry- 
mander is  dangerous  Indeed 

By  history,  tradition,  by  right  and  until 
now  by  law,  the  creation  of  districts  h;^ 
been  a  legislative  and  not  a  Judicial  func- 
tion. It  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  people 
through  their  legislature  under  their  Con- 
stitution. 

But  the  Federal  courts  have  overthrown 
the  constitutions,  the  legislatures,  and  the 
people.  Such  an  abuse  ccrtiiinly  nui.st  be 
corrected. 


No  re:'.sonable  man  can  argue  against  tha 
power  of  the  Federal  courts  to  Insure  that 
congressional  districts  are  apportioned^ 
cording  to  population,  that  is,  to  see  that  it 
Is  done,   not  specify  how  it  should  be  done 

Nor  Is  It  unreasonable  to  argue  that  th« 
Federal  courts  should  protect  Individual  lib- 
erty  by  Insuring  fair  representation  in  State 
legislatures  as  provided  by  State  conatltu- 
tlons. 

But  when  the  Federal  courts  overturn  con- 
stitutional systems  modeled  after  the  Federal 
pi, in  and  designed  for  the  protection  of 
minorities,  the  Federal  courts  are  wrong 
Wlien  the  Federal  courts  usurp  the  legislative 
function  by  establishing  State  districts,  the 
Federal  courts  are  not  only  wrong  but  ap- 
proiichlng  tyranny. 

A  corrective  constitutional  amendment 
cannot    be    ratified   too  quickly. 


The  Freedom-Loving  People  o»'  Lithn- 
ania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12. 1964 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  pur- 
suing our  Nation's  campaign  for  freedom 
among  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  there 
is  no  worthier  cause  than  that  of  the 
freedom-loving  people  of  the  Baltic 
states  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

Many  immigrants  and  offspring  of  im- 
migrants from  these  Baltic  nations  now 
reside  in  the  Waukegan-North  Chicago 
area  of  my  12th  Congressional  District 
in  Illinois.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that 
these  American  citizens  should  be  work- 
ing particularly  for  their  relatives  and 
friends  overseas  whose  freedom  was 
stamped  out  when  the  Soviets  moved 
in.  in  the  course  of  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  select  committee  of 
this  House  determined — in  1954 — that 
the  involuntary  incorporation  of  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  in  the  Soviet 
Union  was  contrary  to  establish  prin- 
ciples of  international  law.  Our  nation 
has  never  recognized  the  Soviet  regimes 
in  these  countries  which  the  Soviet  Union 
pretends  to  include  in  its  orbit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  Introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  351,  urging 
the  President  to  bi-ing  this  subject  to  the 
United  Nations  in  the  hope  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  in  pursuance  of  its  au- 
tliority,  could  order  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troops,  .secret  police,  and  other 
Soviet  personnel  from  the  once  free  na- 
tion.s  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia; 
and  that  the  political  prisoners  of  these 
three  nations  now  exiled  in  Siberia  or 
other  parti  of  the  U.S.S  R.  might  be  re- 
turned to  their  families  and  rightful 
hnmes. 

Mr.  Si)eaker,  notwithstanding  the 
magnitude  of  this  problem,  our  Nation 
should  continue  in  its  efforts  to  assist 
these  Baltic  states  in  freeing  themselves 
from  Soviet  domination  in  the  hope  that 
one  day,  in  the  not-too-distant  future, 
the  freedom -loving  people  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  may  be  liberated  to 
aid  in  furthering  the  cause  to  which 
America  is  dedicated. 


/^jnerican  Letion*s  Position  on  Prayer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

OF   HIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  12. 1964 

Mr  BECKER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting In  the  RicoRD  an  article  from  the 
American  Legion  Firing  Line. 

The  American  Legion's  article  Is  self- 
explanatory  and  speaks  for  several  n^- 
Uon  members  and  their  families.  The 
resoluUon  In  support  of  my  amendment 
Ssed  at  the  post  level,  then  the  district 
^nlzatlon.  county  and  State  conven- 
tions and  finally  passed  by  the  national 
convenUons.  This  starts  from  the  "peo- 
^e"  and  not  from  some  high  level  Indi- 
vidual. 
The  article  follows: 

THE  AMXRICAN   LK5IONS   POSITION    ON   PRAYEB 
AND    BIBLE    BKADINO    IN    POTLIC    SCHOOLS 

One  Of  the  moet  thought-provoking  sub- 
lecl^  ever  to  be  debated  by  Americans  is  the 
current  situation  regarding  prayer  and  Bible 
J^Ing    in    public    schools.      The   American 
[^on^  national,  mandated  policy  on  thU 
i^.^t    1-    contained    in    Resolution    No^   25, 
•Xp^    by    the    1963    national    convention, 
^d  Resolution  No.  43.  adopted  by  the  na- 
tional   executive   committee    «»   ^^^    spr^^ 
1964  meetings.     On  December   19     1963    Na- 
tional    Americanism     Director     Maurice     X 
Webb  mailed  a  memorandum  to  members  ol 
the  national    Americanism    commission    de- 
partment Americanism,  chairmen,  and  mem- 
bers   of    the   national    Americanism    council, 
containing  In/ormatlon  about  discharge  pe- 
m^^  NO*  3  in  the  congress,  introduced  by 
Congressman  Prakk  Becker,  of  New  York. 

The  Beclcer  petition  was  the  result  of  In- 
action on  the  part  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  this  vital 
•ublect  The  December  letter  pointed  out 
toaHi  was  reported  that  122  Members  of 
S,ngr««  had  already  signed  discharge  peti- 

^"on  A°prU  15,  1964,  a  memorandum  from  na- 
tional    Americanism     chairman,     Daniel     J. 
O'Connor,    was    sent    to    department    com- 
manders, national  "«<^utlve  conaniltteemen^ 
and  department  adjutants,  ^'l^^^K  ^^^.^^ 
Judiciary  Committee  chairman  had  decided 
ti^  call  hearings  on  this  subject.     Chairman 
O'Connor  was  to  testify  on  May  6,  bowever^ 
due   to   delays,    hU    testimony   was   actually 
given  on  May  21.    Thousands  ot  letters  wej^ 
forwarded   to  the  American  Legion  s  Wash- 
ington, DC.  office  from  every  section  of  the 
country.    These  letters  were  addressed  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  urged  the  commit- 
tee to  take  positive  action  to  report  P«nd  ng 
l«ri8latlon  out  of  the  committee  so  that  the 
full  House  of  Representatives  might  bave  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  a  proposed,  constitu- 
tional amendment  allowing  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  in  public  schools,  or  some  other  ap- 
proach   which    would    accomplish    the   same 
Eoiil      It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  on  April 
15    ill  Members  of  Congress  had  Introduced 
bills   or   resolutions,   calling   for   a   constitu- 
tional   amendment    allowing    prayer    and  or 
Bible  reading  In  public  schools. 

The  hearings  on  this  subject  were  con- 
cluded the  early  part  of  June  and  It  appeared 
tluit  the  Judiciary  Committee  would  not  re- 
port a  bill  of  any  kind  out  of  the  committee 
on  this  subject.  On  June  15,  1964,  Congress- 
man BECKER  again  called  for  more  signatures 
to  the  discharge  petition  In  order  to  secure 
the  additional  52  congressional  slgnattjres  re- 
ciulred  for  the  discharge  petition  to  be  suc- 
cessful     On  June  23.  national  Americanism 
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chairman,  Daniel  J.  0-C<mnar.  ■«^*  »  =^^- 
randum  to  members  of  tHenattonal  Am^- 
icanlsm  commission,  department  o*  Am«r- 
icanlsm.  chairmen  and  ni^»»"„,«,  ^ 
national  Amertcanlam  counrtl^  *'!i^J^ 
addiuonal  efforts  to  secure  the  additional 
52    signatures   reqxilred.  .    ,.   ^  ♦   ♦*,„* 

Firing  Une  would  like  to  point  out  tHat 
the  discharge  petition  la  only  »  ▼ehlcle  whlcli 
could  be  used  to  allow  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider this  vital  subject.  „^„„  Tin« 

We  believe  that  the  readers  of  Firing  Une 
would  like  to  be  made  aware  of  J^st  what  has 
transpired  in  relation  to  this  subject  of  pray- 
er  and  Bible  reading  In  public  schools  since 
the  1963  national  convention.  At  tne  same 
time,  we  feel  that  many  readers  of  /^^g 
une-  will  want  to  take  action  by^con^actrng 
their  Congressman,  requesting  that  he  sign 
discharge  petition  No.  3. 


Jurist  Airs  School  Prayer  View 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12. 1964 
Mr  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  about  the  attitude  of  the  judi- 
ciary witii  respect  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  on  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  in  the  public  schools.  A  recent 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Port  Wayne 
News-Sentinel  by  Judge  Harold  E.  Achor 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  is  illu- 
minating upon  this  point,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  include  it  herewith: 

Jurist   Airs  School   Prayer  View 


TotheEnrroR: 

Many  people  are  concerned  because  sev- 
eral renowned  clergymen,  who  purport  to 
spealt  for  the  major  churches  of  America  axe 
a!ctively  opposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  would  again  permit  religious 
activities  m  our  public  schools.  I  concur  In 
this  concern.  Personally.  I  find  no  reason. 
In  logic  or  experience,  which  Justifies  their 
action. 

After    the    New    York    prayer    case,    these 
clergymen   have  defended  the  decision,  not 
because  It  espoused  the  doctrine  of  any  par- 
ticular  religious   establishment,   or   that   it 
was   bad  for    the  children   of  New   York   to 
state   in   prayer   that  they   acknowledge  the 
existence   of   God   and   ask   His   blessing  on 
their  parents,  teachers,  and  country;  rather, 
the  prayer  was  said  to  be  objectionable  be- 
cause   it    was    formalized.     Its    prohlbiUon 
was   ••Justified"  on   the  ground  that  If  this 
prayer  could   be  recommended   for  use,  the 
children    could    be    asked    to    repeat    other 
formalized   prayers  prescribed  by   the   sUte 
or  some  dominant  church,  to  the  suppres- 
sion   or    exclusion    of    all    other    churches. 
This   could  ultimately  result   In  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  state  church. 

To  me  it  was  no  more  logical  to  prohibit 
the  children  of  New  York  from  repeating  thU 
reverent  but  simple  pwayer  because  It  con- 
tained the  seeds  of  a  state  church  than  K 
would  be  to  argue  that  no  man  be  permitted 
to  start  a  business  In  his  garage  because  of 
the  possibility  that  he  might  monopolize  the 
Industry. 

However,  the  fact  that  prayer  was  for- 
malized was  only  an  incident  to  the  Supreme 
Courts  decision.  Subsequent  decisions 
demonstrate  that  the  Court's  resolve  Is  to 
prohibit  all  religious  activity  in  the  affairs 
of  government,  beginning  in  our  public 
schools.     Nevertheless,  these  clergymen  con- 


tinue to  vocally  suppwt  this  revolutionary 
development. 

I»    this    new    concept    good    fc*    America? 
Whai  doee  history  teach  us?    America  was 
conceived,  cradled,  md  nurtured  in  religion. 
This  Is  evidenced,  in  part,  by  our  Declaration 
of    Independence,    the    first    amendment    to 
our  Con»tltuU<Hi,  and  the  inscription  on  our 
currency.     There  are  few  expressions  of  re- 
ligious devotion  which  exceed  the  last  verse 
of   "America."     In   our   schools,   prayer   and 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  were  an  approved. 
If  not  prescribed  pracUce  from  the  founding 
of   our   country.     Thanksgiving,    Christmas. 
and  Easter  exercises,  all  religious  activities, 
were    the    most    significant    events    In    the 
school   calendar.     In   the  tradition   of   these 
religious  declarations  and  practices.  America 
has   been   blessed   above    all   other   nations. 
America  has  thus  verified  the  Biblical  exul- 
tation that  "Blessed  Is  the  nation  whose  God 
Is  the  Lord." 

But  now  we  are  told  by  our  court*  and  a 
few  clergymen  that  these  practices  of  200 
years  are  all  wrong  and  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated  We  are  told  that  the  proper  place 
for  the  teaching  and  practice  of  religion  Is  In 
the  home  and  In  the  church,  and"  not  in  the 
public  schools.  But  can  we  expect  greater 
respect  for  religion,  greater  moraUty.  fewer 
dropout*  from  school,  or  less  delinquency 
and  crime,  by  removing  all  reUgious  teaching 
and  practices  from  our  schools?  The  evi- 
dence is  otherwise. 

Religion  Is  neither  taught  nor  practiced  in 
most    of    the    homes    of    America.     Is    the 
church  equal  to  the  need?     A  large  percen- 
tage of  our  people  are  not  affiliated  with  any 
church,  and  many  who  are  church  affiliates 
are  no  more  than  that.    Furthermore,  most 
children  who   attend   church  are   under  Its 
influence    no    more    than    1    bour    a    week 
The  church  and  the  home  need  all  the  sup- 
port  and   assistance    possible   in   developing 
today's    child    "In   the   way   he    should   go 
The    Bible    commands:     "In    all    thy    ways 
acknowledge    Him."     To    me    this    Includes 
not  only  the  home  and  the  church,  but  also 

the  schools. 

Harold  E.  Achor. 
Judge.  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana. 


Speeding  Interstate  Highway  Construction 
Can  Save  Live* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  12. 1964 
Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  since  favored  accelerating  the  prog- 
ress of  construction  of  our  Interstate 
Highway  System.  I  have  done  so  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  needed  as  a  measure 
to  cut  down  on  accidents,  property  dam- 
age, suffering,  and  death.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  for  acceleration  ol  the 
construction  of  interstate  highways. 

Comparisons  of  accident  statistics  on 
controUed-access  highways  with  those 
for  other  roads  not  so  controUed  show, 
time  after  time,  that  proper  cons^naC" 
tion  for  safety  does  eliminate  accidents. 
Recent  figures  from  Indiana  confirm 
that  truth. 

RecenUy  the  Michigan  City,  Ind. 
News-Dispatch  cited  some  ^sy^res  irom 
the  record  of  the  270  miles  of  the  Inter- 
state System  now  completed  in  tbat 
State.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne 
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first  three  para«rrapha  of  that  editorial, 
from  the  Wednesday,  July  29,  Issue  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from   the   editorial   was    ordered   V>   be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoxo,  as  follows: 
What's  Mokx  iMPOKTAurr? 

Indiana'*  370  niilM  of  intentate  highways 
open  to  traffic  handled  raoT9  than  86,000 
vehicles  daily  during  the  first  4  months  this 
year,  yet  contributed  only  3  of  the  State's 
312  traffic  deaths  during  this  period. 

During  Uie  same  3  months,  only  148  pr(^>- 
erty-damage  accidents  occurred  on  the  con- 
txcl  led -access  liighwHys.  On  other  State 
roads  and  streets  there  were  38,154. 

An  accident  analysis  according  to  the  Indi- 
ana Highways  for  Survival  newsletter,  shows 
another  50  persons  could  have  lost  their 
lives  in  Hoosier  traffic  mishaps  had  not  the 
270  miies  of  Interstate  highway  been  in  iise. 


Happiness  Is  a  Wheat  Deal  With 
Hniifry  Rassians 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF     UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12, 1964 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Phil  Acton, 
owner  of  the  Elk  Ridge  Cafe,  Blanding, 
Utah,  sent  to  me  a  clever  and  satirical 
article  on  the  wheat  deal  with  Russia  by 
the  noted  commentator.  Paul  Harvey.  I 
thought  my  colleagues  would  enjoy  retul- 
ing  it. 

Happiness  Is  a  Wheat  Deal  Wrrn  Hunckt 

Russians 

(By  Paul  Harvey) 

Wheat  Is  what  if  you  don't  have  enough  of 

you  go  hungry. 
Wheat    is    what    the    Russians    don't    have 

enough  of. 
Hungry  Russians  are  unhappy  Russians. 
What    they   need    to   make    them    happy   ]m 

wiieat. 
Happiness  is  a  wheat  deal. 
Gold   is  what  if  you  don't  have  enough  oi 

you  go  broke. 
Gold  is  a  precious  metal  which  Fort  Knox 

has  less  and  leas  of. 
Broke  Americans  are  unhappy  Americans. 
Gold  is  what  the  Russians  offer  us  for  wheat. 
Happiness  is  a  wheat  deal. 
But    the   Russians   dont   have   any    gold   to 

spare  right  now. 
So    they    offer    money,    which    is    tb»   same 

thing. 
Szcept  that  they  don't  have  the  money  right 

now. 
They  need  credit. 
Credit  is  wtiat  if  you  have  enough  of  yoa 

don't  need  money. 
The    Russians    say    if    you    will    give    them 

wheat — and  credit. 
It's  a  deal. 

Hardheads  are  VA.  bankers  who  say  "No." 
They   say   the   Russians   have    not   yeC   pakl 

their  det>ts  from  Wcrkl  War  H. 
The  Export- Import  bankers   are   not  hard- 
heads. 
They  will  loan  the  Russians  money — 
If  you  will  coslgn  the  note. 

So  the  Russians  get  the  wheat  and  chars* 

it^- 
To  you. 
Russians,  who  were  beooming  unhappy  wltb 

their  unworkable  ioms  are  happy  again. 


American  polltldana.  leas  embarrassed  by 
stocJqsUed  wheat  in  aa  electloo  year, 
are  happy. 

Khrushchev   la   ^""'"g     Ton  are   happy. 

Happlneas  la  a  wheat  deaL 

Kzpenalv«  Is  what  American  ahlpa  aiw  to 
carry  wheat. 

Cheap  Is  what  foreign  ships  are. 

Foreign  ships  are  what  carry  U3.  wheat. 

A  diaoouitf  ts  what  a  cuatocnar  gets  when 
he  does  business  in  cash. 

A  discount  is  what  it  takes  to  close  the  deal 
and  make  the  Russians  happy. 

A  discount  is  what  the  Russians  get  because 
they  do  business  in  cash. 

Your  cash. 

Happiness  U  a  wheat  deal. 

Cuba  is  where  the  Russians  say  the  wheat 
wont  go. 

A  foreign  ship  Is  what  sailed  from  Canada 
with  wheat, 

Cuba  is  the  first  place  it  docked.  And  un- 
loaded. 

•'Tl!  bury  you."  is  what  Khrushchev  says. 

A  shovel  Is  what  you  give  him. 

And  anybody  who  objects — 

Is  an  extremist. 


Panama  Canal  50th  Anniversary:  "Dan- 
ger Over  Panama" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  porMSTLVAiru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12, 1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
15,  1964,  the  Panama  Canal  organiza- 
tion wiU  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  formal  opening  of  the  great  wat- 
erway to  traffic.  The  Bobbs  Merrill  Co.. 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  appropriately 
chosen  this  time  as  the  publication  date 
for  a  book  by  Jules  Dubois  on  "Danger 
Over  Panama." 

A  newsstory  about  the  forthcoming 
publication  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News, 
July  31.  1964] 

Dances  Ovzb  Panama 

Julea  Dubois,  noted  Latin  American  cor- 
respondent has  chosen  an  unusual  and  po- 
tentially hazardous  time  and  place  to  Intro- 
duce his  book,  "Danger  Over  Panama." 
published  by  Bobba  Merrill  Co. 

The  time:  August  16.  the  60th  anniversary 
of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
place:  Panama  Ctty,  where  Mr.  Dubois  wUI 
be  on  hand  to  cover  the  trouble  or  violence 
that  may  crop  up  on  the  anniversary. 

Mr.  I>ub<^  is  no  stranger  to  personal  dan- 
ger in  troubled  Latin  American  countries. 
In  the  course  of  nearly  30  yectrs  as  Chicago 
Tribune  correspondent  and  14  previous  years 
of  experience  In  these  areas,  he  has  been 
beaten,  nearly  strangled  by  Red  "goon 
squads,"  threatened  by  machine  guns,  con- 
fronted Fidel  Castro,  ignored  the  Cuban  dic- 
tator's efforts  to  strave  him  out  of  Havana, 
defied  Communist  attempts  to  lynch  him. 
and  has  documented  and  exposed  the  threat- 
ened Red  takeover,  based  on  his  firsthand  In- 
vestigations. 

He  asked  his  publishers  to  make  available 
his  new  book.  "Danger  Over  Panama,"  for 
the  first  time  in  a  Panama  City  bookstore 
on  the  day  the  Reds  may  try  again  to  stir  up 
trouble.  Panama  Communists  U^ed  to  stran- 
gla  Mm  in  1951. 

Mr.  Chibois  believes  that  the  violence  in 
Panama  is  merely  part  of  the  pattern  of  sub- 


version by  which  Moscow  hopea  to  win  con- 
tinental beachheads  mnpag  the  200  mlllk» 
people  ot  Latin  America. 


Let's  Stop  Confnsisf  CitO  Rights  Witk 
Riots 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP    KKW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVI8 
Wednesday.  August  12, 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
well  established  and  known  fact  that  an 
exceedingly  small  group  of  Negroes  par- 
ticipated In  the  recent  riots.  It  Is  not 
so  well  established  that  there  Is  a  dis- 
tinct difference  between  civil  rights  and 
these  "uncivil  riots."  As  this  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
August  5,  1964,  points  out,  civil  rights 
and  riots  are  not  linked  by  a  cause-and- 
effect  relationship. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  as  being  an  explicit 
statement  clarifying  the  confusion  on 
this  point  In  the  minds  of  some  pec^le; 
Stop  Convttsino  Riohts  With  Riotb 
After  the  riots  of  Harlem.  Brooklyn,  Roch- 
ester, Jersey  City,  and  elsewhere,  it  Is  im- 
perative that  every  sane  citizen,  white  or 
black,  settle  on  two  guidelines  for  peace: 

The  civil  rights  cause  is  a  good  and  a 
necessary  one. 

The  anarchy  of  vicious  lawlessness  will  not 
t>e  tolerated. 

Bach  of  these  outbreaks  of  violence  has 
demonstrated  that  there  is  a  pUe  of  dynamite 
waiting  to  be  exploded  by  some  Incident, 
followed  by  criminal  disorder  and  the  ne- 
cessity that  force  be  met  with  superior  force 
in  the  restoration  of  order. 

Tlie  lamentable  part  is  that  civil  rights 
have  gotten  mixed  up  with  riots  in  a  cause- 
and -effect  relationship,  and  that  the  vandal- 
ism and  looting  (done  by  a  minority  among 
the  Negroes)  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
evidence  of  unrest  demanding  correction  by 
government  and  society. 

IlilB  is  a  confusion  of  events.  It  puts  the 
reckless  mob  in  the  same  stream  with  the 
Negro  quest  for  equality  In  Jobs,  education, 
housing,  politics  and  every  other  legitimate 
right.  And  this  is  wrong.  In  a  natk>n  of 
law  and  order,  we  have  surely  not  oonte  to 
the  point  where  social  Justice  shaU  be  com- 
manded by  hoodlums  with  bricks  and  gaso- 
line bomba. 

It  is  a  fact,  of  course,  that  a  great  revolu- 
tion is  in  progress.  The  Negro  rightly  de- 
mands unqualified  citizenship  and  equal  op- 
portunity. The  rest  of  us  are  challenged,  in 
law  and  morality,  to  help.  But  the  struggle 
for  equality  cannot  be  equated  or  packaged 
with  riots.  For  this  is  a  tragic  denial  of 
the  civil  rights  principle  Itaelf . 

Perhaps  there  will  be  other  outbursts, 
sparked  by  some  Incident  or  bad  leadership 
or  lack  of  understanding  and  communica- 
tion. The  obligation  on  all  is  to  be  alert, 
and  to  work  for  lasting  solutions.  The 
dangers  are  plain  to  see;  they  must  be 
avoided  by  care,  intelligence  and  the  willing- 
ness to  invest  In  prevention. 

But  one  great  immediate  necessity  la  to 
insist  everywhere  on  the  sepcu-atlon  of  racial 
JuBtlce,  which  is  what  the  social  revolution 
is  all  about,  from  the  poison  of  lawlessness. 
Let's  consider  them  aa  two  parallel  but  dis- 
tinct problems,  both  to  be  vigorously  maa- 


I96h 

tered  as  required,  and  thereby  make  sense  in 
— /luclnK  the  dilemma. 

'i^  short  stop  confusing  civil  right,  and 
uncivil  riots. 
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Commonsense  on  Apportioning 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDlAIfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12. 1964 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  concern  amon«  many  Members  of 
Congress  about  the  results  of  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  ruUng  on  reapporUon- 
ment  of  State  legislatures. 

LegislaUon  to  correct  this  action  has 
been  introduced  and  hearings  have  been 
held  on  bills  Introduced  by  Indiana  s 
good  neighbor  and  friend  and  my  con- 
gressional colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  McCuLLOCHl. 

A  very  sensible  and  responsible  solu- 
tion has  been  offered  by  Senator  Dirksen 
which  would  allow  the  States  to  work  out 
their  own  problems  without  interference 
and  meddling  by  the  Supreme  Court^ 

In  support  of  the  Dirksen  legislation, 
which  has  been  offered  also  in  the  House, 
the  Indianapolis  Star  pubbshed  on  Au- 
gust 8  an  editorial  outlining  the  need  for 

this  bill.  ,    .,  ,„„i„Ho 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  editorial  in  its  entirety  in  the  Record 
in  order  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
can  examine  the  merits  of  this  bill,    ine 

editorial  Is  as  follows: 

Commonsense  on  Apportioning 
Senator  Evixirrr  Dikksen,  of  nUnois.  has 
tntrcSTuced  in  the  Senate  a  carefully  worded 
bUl  which  would  give  Stat^  legislatures  4 
years  of  breathing  time  on  the  Supreme 
Lurfs  mandate  that  both  houses  of  all  leg- 
islatures must  be  apportioned  on  a  strict 
noDulatlon  basis.  , 

^One  special  merit  of  the  Dirksen  proposal 
is  that  it  would  accomplish  the  P^P«^^°/.  ^ 
delay. without  in  any  way  undermining  the 
argument  that  the   Federal   courU   have  no 
biimesfl    teUlng    State    l«?glsl^\^^^^  J^^^^^ 
apportion  themselves.    The  DlAsen  bill  does 
not  include  any  language  which  suggests  af- 
firmation of  Federal   court  Jurisdiction.     It 
simply  provides  an  automatic  stay  of  legis- 
lative apportionment  suits  when  request^^ 
It  U  iniportant  to  avoid  acknowledgement 
of  Federal  Jurisdiction  in  any  congressional 
act    aimed    at    relieving    the    situation     and 
especially     in     proposing     a     constKutloiml 

amendment  to  P'■°'''<l^  P^'^'f^^f.'lVlnsti 
There  is  now  no  foundation  In  the  Consti- 
tution or  the  laws  for  Federal  court  author- 
ity to  rule  on  the  legality  of  the  coniposltlon 
of  a  State  legislature.  The  only  basU  for 
court  suits  is  the  Supreme  Court's  own  pe- 
culiar interpretation  of  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary.  ,,,„Ht^ 

The  Court's  assumption  of  this  Jurisdic- 
tion is  a  usurpation  of  power  which  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  give  to  any  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government.  What  Is  needed  in 
answer  is  an  action  which  ^P''^\°''\^^^ 
specific  point  that  control  over  the  com- 
position Of  their  legislatures  is  a  reserved 
power  of  the  States.  The  most  surely  ef- 
fective way  to  do  this  Is  by  constitutional 
amendment.  „v,i-v, 

It    should    not   be    an    amendment    which 

specmces  any  basis  on  which  a  leg^^f)^^* 
may  be  apportioned,  or  any  method  of  ap- 


proving or  carrying  out  apportionment.  It 
should  be  an  amendment  which  simply  says 
Sat  there  is  no  Federal  JurlsdicUon  over 
the  composiUon  or  apportionment  of  State 
leirlslatures.  ,  . 

Delay  of  court  actions  in  reapportlonxnent 
BUlts  is  vital  to  allow  time  to  deal  with  the 
situation  through  the  relatively  slow  process 
of  constitutional  amendment.  If  a°^  »J^ 
Quate  amendment  is  proposed  and  submitted 
to  the  States,  and  U  the  necessary  majM-ity 
Sould  fail  to  ratify  it.  so  be  it.  Th*  P«i«'-^1 
courts  could  proceed  with  the  business  of 
laying  down  rules  of  leglslaUve  apportion- 
ment But  in  that  case  the  Stat^  them- 
selves would  have  consented  to  this  shift 
in  the  Federal-State  balance  of  power.  The 
argument  that  it  is  a  usurpation  o(t  power 
would  no  longer  be  persuasive. 

Meanwhile  such  a  delay  as  provided  Iri  the 
Dirksen  bill  would  prevent  a  chaotic  reallne- 
ment  of  legislatures.  .     .,    .v,    »    ♦>,.= 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  this 
would  allow  rtu-al  domination  of  legislatures 
tx)  continue  untU  these  same  legislatures 
have  a  chance  to  vote  ratification  of  the 
amendment  and  thus  achieve  seU -perpetua- 
tion, This  Is  a  valid  objection.  But  It  can 
be  met  quite  easily. 

Tn  proposing  a  constitutional  amendment. 
congress  can  specify  that  ratification  be  by 
referendum  instead  of  by  the  legislat^es. 
This  was  done  in  the  repeal  of  the  prohibi- 
tion amendment.  The  question  would  then 
be  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
surely  no  one  can  argue  the  propriety  of  that 


under    the    supervision    of    his    sponsor, 
Dr.  T.  Asuni,  medical  superintendent. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  the  provincial 
mental  hospital,  Aro  is  responsible  for 
the  general  health  of  all  the  villages  sur- 
rounding it.  Consequently,  KUne  also 
will  add  to  his  medical  experience  in  the 
busy  outpatient  clinic  which  deals  vitn 
physical  diseases. 

Now  entering  its  fifth  year,  the  Smith 
Kline  &  French  foreign  fellowships  pro- 
gram was  established  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  American  medical  students 
to  broaden  their  medical  horizons  m  cul- 
tures far  different  from  their  own.  in 
the  past  4  years  123  fellows  have  sened 
at  hospitals  and  clinics  in  40  countries  of 
Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 


The  Late  Honorable  Qair  Engle 


SPEECH 


or 


Award  of  a  Smith  Kline  &  French  Foreign 
Fellowship  for  Medical  Students  to 
Lawrence  Y.  Kline 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12. 1964 
Mr   BELL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  lilce 
tx)  call  attention  to  the  recognition  ac- 
corded a  medical  student  from  my  con- 
stituency who  has  been  awarded  a  Smith 
Kline   &  French  foreign  fellowship  for 
medical   students.     Lawrence  Y.  Kline 
of  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  a  junior  m  ttie 
University  of  California  School  of  Medi- 
cine  Los  Angeles,  has  been  awarded  a 
$1  422  fellowship  which  wiU  enable  him 
to  broaden  his  medical  training  by  assist- 
ing and  observing  at  a  neuropsychiatnc 
center  in  Nigeria. 

Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Klme, 
2606  Highland  Avenue,  Santa  Momca, 
Calif  .  Lawrence  Kline  is  one  of  29  Amer- 
ican medical  students  who  have  been 
awarded  Smith  Kline  fc  French  Labora- 
tories foreign  fellowships  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Medical  Colleges. 
The  f  eUowships  are  supported  by  a  grant 
from  the  Philadelphia  prescription  drug 
firm 


KUne  left  for  Africa  in  June  and  is 
stationed  with  the  Neuropsychiatrlc 
Center  at  Aro  Hospital  in  Abeokute. 
western  Nigeria,  for  several  months.  He 
is  considering  a  career  in  psychiatry,  and 
at  the  Nigerian  institution  he  is  assisting 
with  and  observing  pharmacotherapy, 
electroconvulsive  therapy,  individual 
psychotherapy,  group  psychotherapy, 
and    occupaUonal    psychotherapy,    all 


HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or    CALITOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11,  1964 
Mr    ROOSEVELT.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  death  of  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league Clair  Engle  was  more  than  simply 
a  loss  to  those  privileged  to  have  knou-n 
him     It  was  more  than  the  loss  to  this 
Congress  of  a  skillful  legislator  and  dedi- 
cated pubUc  servant.     It  was  a  loss  to 
the  very  spirit  of  America,  to  that  in- 
domitable  trait   of   naUonal   character 
which  raised  our  great  society  out  of  the 
wilderness.     For  above  all.  Clair  Engle 
was  a  fighter.     He  fought  for  his  coun- 
try, for  his  State,  and  always  for  his 
principles. 

During   his  long   tenure  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  his  seemingly  inex- 
hausUble  supply  of  energy  became  pro- 
verbial.   He  worked  tirelessly  in  the  m- 
terests  of  his  constituents  in  both  Cham- 
bers    Much  of  what  has  made  CaUfor- 
nla  the  leading  State  in  our  Nation  is 
directly  traceable  to  him.    It  was  ClaiR 
Engle  who  championed  the  mighty  Cali- 
fornia Central  Valley  reclamation  proj- 
ect    It  was  Clair  Engle  who  time  and 
Ume  again  secured  the  Federal  assist- 
ance vital  in  the  harnessing  of  the  vast 
resources  of  our  State.    The  Sacramento 
Valley  Canals,  the  Folsom  Dam  and  the 
Trinity  River  project  are  all  lasting  mon- 
uments to  his  memory.     It  was  Clmr 
Engle  who,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs gave  the  crucial  impetus  to  Federal 
aid  to  irrigation,  flood  controls,  and  water 
conversion  projects,  which  now  promise 
to  transform  the  arid  areas  of  our  south- 
west into  verdant  and  bountiful  gardens. 
But  Clair  Engle  was  more  than  merely 
a  "one  State"  or  "regional"  Senator.    His 
sense  of  duty  to  his  State  was  always 
tempered  by  a  higher  regard  for  the  in- 
terests of  his  country.     As   a  Senator. 
Clair  Engle  devoted  himself  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  American  trade,  the  problems 
of  the  aging,  and  the  problems  of  small 
businessmen.     A  national  statesman  in 
the  finest  sense  of  the  word,  Clair  Engle 
Stood  in  the  forefront  of  those  devoted 
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to  the  help  of  our  Nation's  forgotten,  poor 
and  downtrodden. 

Last  year  Clais  begran  his  last  grim 
and  lonely  battle.  Struck  down  at  the 
height  of  his  powers  by  a  terrible  dis- 
ease, he  refused  to  be  counted  out.  Who 
does  not  rememt)er  his  gallant  determi- 
nation to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice in  the  face  of  overwhelming  handi- 
cap and  personal  suffering?  Who  can 
forget  that  unconquerable  will,  which, 
roused  by  a  devotion  to  principle  and  a 
deep  historic  sense,  summoned  Claih 
from  his  deathbed  to  participate  in  the 
resoluticm  of  the  great  contest  over  the 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

Senator  Bangle's  last  struggle  was  his 
greatest  and  most  difficult.  It  was  the 
fight  for  human  dignity  in  the  face  of 
the  impossible.  Clair  Englk  won  his 
fight — he  died  with  honor. 


Would  not  ellznlnaUon  ot  the  exde*  taxes 
produce  more  buying,  more  Jobs,  azul  mors 
rerenue  from  Income  taxes? 

But  there  la  s  poUtlcal  dliTerenoe  between 
Income  t&xes  and  excise  taxes.  Ths  farmer 
show  up  on  the  paycheck,  and  the  working, 
man-voter  has  a  periodic  reminder  that  he 
has  received  a  favor  from  Washington  In  the 
form  of  a  reduction  thereof.  The  excise  tax 
Is  almost  a  hidden  part  of  hU  purchases  and 
is  frequently  regarded  as  a  segment  of  the 
purchase  price. 

In  the  effect  on  the  economy  and  business 
there  Is  no  such  difference.  Yet  there  Is 
small  wonder  that  little  effort  Is  being  made 
to  be  consistent.  Even  as  the  Income  tax  cut 
is  advertised  as  an  avenue  to  more  spending 
money,  social  security  taxes  continue  to 
pyramid,  taking  away  a  substantial  amount 
of  the  added  take-home  pay  and  leaving  the 
economy  Just  about  where  It  was  when  we 
came  in. 


Temporary  Tax  To  Go  Someday 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    rLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12. 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
public  Is  showing  increasing  discnchajit- 
ment  with  the  wartime  imposed  excise 
taxes,  and  as  I  have  so  often  urged  the 
House,  the  time  is  long  past  due  when 
they  should  have  been  abolished. 

We  recognize,  however,  the  target  date 
for  us  who  would  abolish  these  taxes  is 
the  1965  se.ssion,  and  we  will  work  to 
that  end  in  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  Chicago  Heights  Star,  a  semi- 
weekly  publication  in  south  suburban 
Cook  County,  in  an  editorial  of  Sunday, 
August  9,  discusses  a  bit  of  the  history, 
as  well  as  the  attitude  of  the  Government 
toward  excise  taxes.  I  suggest  this  edi- 
torial commentary  merits  the  attention 
of  the  Members  and  Insert  It  into  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

As    We  See   It:    Temporary   Tax  To   Go 
Someday 

Some  observers  believe  that  prospects  are 
good  for  repeal  or  reduction  of  the  "tempo- 
rary" Federal  excise  taxes  Imposed  on  so- 
called  luxuries  during  World  War  II. 

We  would  certainly  hope  so. 

Perhaps  It  was  considered  a  luxury  during 
the  war  to  buy  such  articles  as  cosmetics, 
luggage,  and  handbags.  During  peacetime, 
however,  they  are  regarded  by  most  people  as 
standard  equipment.  The  Taxpayers'  Feder- 
ation of  Illinois,  for  example,  likens  the 
function  of  a  lady's  handbag  to  that  of  the 
pockets  In  a  man's  trousers;  yet  only  one  Is 
taxed  as  a  luxury. 

It  Is  possible  that  excise  taxes  on  some 
actual  luxuries  should  be  continued.  But 
certainly  the  field  should  be  carefully  scru- 
tinized, and  taxes  on  articles  which  have 
become  a  commonplace  part  of  the  average 
American's  life  should  be  eliminated. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  Senate-House  conferees 
killed  a  Senate-approved  attempt  to  abolish 
the  wartime  taxes  this  year.  For  this  Is  the 
year  of  the  great  Income  tax  cut  to  spur  the 
economy.  It  Is  calculated  to  create  more 
buying,  more  Jobs,  and  In  the  long  run  more 
Income  and  more  Income  taxes  collected. 


Tire  Manafachirers  Moving  Further  Into 
Retail  Di«tribution— Let's  Stop  It  by 
Enacting  H.R.  560 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12, 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  JVIr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent years  we  have  .seen  a  larger  and 
larger  encroachment  uix)n  the  independ- 
ent bu.sines-sinan  by  manufacturers  own- 
ing or  controlling  the  retail  outlets  for 
their  products.  A  flajjrriuit  example  of 
this  is  the  rubber  tire  industry.  This 
unfair  competition  with  the  small  busi- 
nessman is  leading  more  and  more  to  the 
time  when  there  will  be  no  indeix-iident 
tire  dealers.  The  following  ad  which 
appeared  in  the  July  27.  1964.  edition  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-DLspatch  indicates  the 
exparision  of  the  Goodyear  Co.  into  the 
retail  field: 

Help  Wanted-  Me.v,  Boys 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  now  opening 
the  largest  service  store  In  St.  Louis.  Needs 
expyerlenced :  service  m.inager,  ignition  me- 
chanics, brake  and  allnement  mechanics, 
auto  alr-condltloning  mechanics,  engine  and 
transmission  mechanics,  tuneup  mechanics, 
tire  servicemen,  tire  servicemen  ( earth - 
mover).  Outstanding  IncenUve  program 
with  guaranteed  btise  salary  plus  complete 
fringe  benefits.  All  new  latest  model  equip- 
ment. John  Bean  Vlsuallner.  Ammco  brake 
equipment,  14  automatic  hoists.  Sun  tune- 
up  department,  latest  converUence  equip- 
ment. John  Bean  Vlsuallner,  Ammco  brake 
year  Service  Store,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

What  one  tire  manufacturer  does  the 
others  will  soon  do;  all  of  which  reduces 
the  nimiber  of  Independents  In  the  tire 
sales  and  servicing  field  and  all  of  which 
will  eventually  eliminate  those  Inde- 
pendents. 

In  the  87th  Congress  I  introduced  a  bill 
to  prohibit  manufacturers  of  motor  ve- 
hicle tires  from  engaging  In  the  retail 
distribution  of  their  products.  In  this 
Congress  that  blU  Is  H.R.  560  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

A  further  indication  of  the  need  for 
this  legislation  Is  the  following  article 
from  the  July  31, 1964,  edition  of  the  New 


York  World  Telegram  announcing  th« 
expansion  of  United  States  Rubber  c^ 
Into  the  retail  field  of  off-the-road  Indns- 
trlal  tlre«:  ™" 

UNmD    Statss    Rubbxb    Expands    Off-Ro4» 
Tmx   Output 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  has  embarked 
on  a  major  expansion  program  for  oO-ths- 
road  tires  with  a  capital  Investment  of  m 
million.  It  was  disclosed  today  by  Oeorge  R. 
Vila,  president  and  chief  executive  officer. 

The  company's  expansion  plans  are  baaed 
on  the  projected  market  growth  of  off-the- 
road  tires.  A  large  part  of  this  growth  la 
attributable  to  the  booming  construction  In- 
dustry's use  of  off-the-roQd  tires  on  graders, 
earthmovers,  and  other  large  construction 
vehicles. 

need   increases 

The  Nation's  requirements  for  large  ve- 
hicle tires  have  been  Increasing  constantly 
each  year.  "Demand  for  U.S.  Royal  off-the- 
re sid  tires  is  expected  to  Increase  by  10  per- 
cent between  1965  and  1966."  Vila  said. 

The  demand  after  1966  Is  expected  to  In- 
crease on  an  average  of  10  percent  a  year 
for  the  next  3  years,  accMxllng  to  Vila 

Under  the  expansion  program,  three  new 
ofT-the-rcxul  tire  retreading  plants  will  b« 
built  In  the  vicinity  of  Denver,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Dallas.  The  plants  will  be  the  largest 
of  their  kind  In  their  respective  areas. 

The  new  subsidiary  of  United  States  Rub- 
ber Co  ,  Construction  Tire  Service.  Inc..  has 
be^n  formed  to  handle  the  sales  and  service 
for^the  three  plants. 

NEW     SALES     UNrr 

In  connection  with  the  $13  million  expan- 
sion, the  company  has  formed  a  new  off-the- 
ro;id  tire  sales  department.  Henry  B.  Hltch- 
Ins  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  de- 
partment. 

He  will  coordinate  field  and  sales  planning, 
and  merchandising  of  off-the-road  Ure^  He 
w.is  formerly  product  manager  for  commer- 
cial tires  and  has  been  with  the  company 
since  1947. 

Modernization  and  expansion  of  giant  tire 
production  facilities  at  the  company's  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.,  plant  also  falls  within  the  ex- 
pun.slon  plans. 


Senator  Clair  Engle 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Augrist  11,  1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Peni^sylvania.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Senator  Clair  Enclz 
whose  tragic  death  at  the  height  of  his 
years  has  saddened  his  colleagues  In  the 
House  and  Senate  and  his  many  friends 
in  California  and  across  the  Nation. 

Clair  Engle  was  a  fighting  liberal  Dem- 
ocrat whose  concern  for  our  country's 
forgotten  and  deprived  citizens  guided 
his  outstanding  legislative  career  even 
to  the  final  tragic  days  of  his  life.  His 
courageous  appearance  In  the  Senate  to 
vote  for  the  civil  rights  bill  was  the  mark 
of  a  man  for  whom  duty  and  dedication 
to  principle  were  shining  stars. 

Mrs.  Rhodes  joins  with  me  In  extend- 
ing deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Engle  and 
to  the  other  members  of  his  family. 
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Tr3>nte  to  Morris  Cafritz 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  L  JOHANSEN 

or  mcHiOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12, 1964 


Mr  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  the  other  body, 
HorL  Jennikgs  Randolph,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia a  former  Member  of  this  House, 
has  served  on  the  board  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Boys'  Club  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  nearly  20  years. 

On  Sunday.  August  2.  he  delivered  the 
principal  address  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Morris  Cafrltz  Administration  Building 
for  the  Boys'  Club  summer  camp  at 
Scotland,  Md. 

In  this  address.  Senator  Randolph 
paid  a  richly  merited  tribute  to  the  late 
Mr.  Caf  ritz,  an  exceptionally  fine,  public- 
spirited  citizen  of  Washington  and  a 
longtime  supporter  of  the  MetropoUtan 
Police  Boys'  Club. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  Senator  Randolph's 
address: 

Max  Parrlngton,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  as- 
sociates and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Boys'  Club,  and  friends  of  our  former 
coworker  MorrU  Cafrltz:  It  Is  a  privilege 
few  me  to  be  with  you  this  afternoon.  We 
share  In  a  memorial  for  a  man  who  was  close 
to  the  hearts  of  us  all. 

In  the  brief  history  of  American  democ- 
racy we  have  effectively  demonstrated  that 
the  ultimate  achievement  (x  failure  of  our 
system  wUl  rest  with  the  Individual  citizen. 
It  Is  the  shc^keeper.  factory  worker,  farmer, 
housewife,  and  salesman  who  must.  In  the 
final  analysis,  bring  strength,  purpose,  and 
direction. 

As  members  of  organizations  or  special  In- 
terest groups,  and  In  day-to-day  living  we 
exercise  an  Influence  on  the  thoughts  and 
relictions  of  those  we  meet.  Ours  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility, therefore,  to  be  Informed.  We 
must  make  every  effort  to  be  knowledgeable 
on  the  current  Issues  and  seek  an  under- 
standing of  our  traditions  and  heritage. 
With  this  background  we  are  prepared  to 
make  a  more  meaningful  contribution  to  the 
molding  of  effective  government  and  a  whole- 
some society. 

In  addition  to  being  Informed  and  perhaps 
equally  as  Important.  Is  our  responsibility 
to  be  active  In  the  community  process.  It 
has  been  truly  said  that  "faith  without 
works  Is  dead" — and  all  our  wisdom  and 
knowledge  are  of  little  value  If  we  are  apa- 
thetic. We  are  participants  and  not  merely 
spectators.  As  American  citizens  we  are  the 
most  important  element  in  our  Republic  and 
not  merely  the  fortunate  recipients  of  Its 
benefits.  It  Is  the  dedication  and  Integrity 
of  each  person  that  dictates  what  we  are  to 
accomplish.  It  U  o\ir  challenge  to  overcome 
the  temptation  to  sit  silently  and  allow 
others  to  carry  our  burdens — to  assume  a 
p;usslve  part  In  the  tasks  of  our  democracy 
and  to  give  only  slight  attention  to  Its  prob- 
lems and  programs.  This  Is  not  the  seed  of 
success,  or  the  environment  from  which 
have  sprung  the  significant  messages  and 
movements  of  the  past.  Such  Indifference 
will  spell  failure  In  the  age  of  space  Just  as 
It  would  have  In  a  bygone  era. 

The  philosopher  William  James  has  said: 
"Be  not  afraid  of  life.  Believe  that  life  Is 
worth  living  and  your  belief  will  help  create 
the  fact." 

Morris  Cafrltz  l>elleved  that  life  was  worth 
living.     He  was  a  doer,  a  participant  In  the 


American  proceaa.  a  leader  In  community, 
church,  and  bUBlne«.  His  life  was  glowing 
proof  that  enlightened  participation  must 
be  the  cornerstone  of  poslUve  citizenship. 

Prom  a  modest  beginning  Morris  CafrltB 
scaled  the  heights  of  achievement.  He  also 
knew  the  disappointments  and  sorrows  which 
come  to  all  men  of  deep  conviction  and  he 
withstood  them.  He  emerged  as  a  public 
spirited  leader  who  shared  his  counsel,  his 
wealth,  his  abilities,  and  his  honest  efforts  In 
furthering  the  public  Interest.  His  was  a 
respected  voice  In  civic  affairs.  He  was  a 
cherished  friend  of  many  Members  of  the 
VB.  Congress.  He  has  Incredibly  helpful  In 
carrying  forward  countless  philanthropic 
projects.  He  maintained  a  position  of  emi- 
nence In  his  chosen  professional  field.  And. 
through  It  all.  he  was  a  devoted  husband, 
a  lovlnc  father,  a  faithful  friend. 

These  qualities  of  Morris  Cafrltz  may  be 
best  expressed  by  another  reference  to  WU- 
Uam  James.  In  a  letter  to  his  sister  on  the 
occasion  of  the  ptirchase  of  a  summer  home 
Mr.  James  exclaimed  with  Joy  that  It  had 
"14  doors  and  they  all  open  outward."  Such 
was  the  world  of  Morris  Cafrltz — an  open 
world  of  many  doors,  all  opening  out. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Boys'  Club  was 
of  primary  Interest  to  Mr.  Cafrltz  and  has 
known  the  forward  thrust  of  his  enthusiastic 
assistance.  From  1940  to  1942  he  served  as 
president  of  the  club  and  for  approximately 
26  years  he  worked  actively  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  camp. 

Morris  CafrlU  believed  In  young  people 
and  he  believed  In  the  city  of  Washington. 
He  served  the  best  Interests  of  both  by  sup- 
porting the  camp  and  giving  generously  of 
his  time  and  effort.  It  Is  fitting,  therefore, 
that  we  give  recognition  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  selfless  man  by  dedicating  In 
his  memory  the  Morris  Cafrltz  Administra- 
tion Building. 

I  am  grateful  that  I  was  blessed  with  the 
friendship  of  Morris  Cafrltz.  This  relation- 
ship, however,  was  not  unique,  for  his 
comradeship  with  his  fellow  man  was  a  con- 
stantly enlarging  and  happy  circle.  Th08« 
who  gather  today  share  a  conmaon  Joy  that 
this  circle  Included  them. 

Morris  was  a  gentle  and  a  good  man.  By 
the  enduring  qualities  of  life  he  was  a  truly 
great  man. 


as  an  illustration,  to  the  number  of 
public  assistance  recipients  for  January 
1964.  I  was  assured  that  later  monthly 
figures  than  January  1964  would  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  computing  the  num- 
ber of  monthly  public  assistance  recipi- 
ents and  that  January  1964  was  merely 
the  latest  available  month  at  the  time 
that  the  committee  report  was  compiled. 
I  have  relied  on  this  assurance  that  the 
latest  monthly  date  will  be  used,  because 
to  do  otherwise  would  most  unfairly  dis- 
criminate against  California,  whose  pro- 
gram to  extend  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  was  not  established 
until  February  1964  and  whose  caseload 
In  this  connection  has  not  yet  stabilized. 


Congressman  Burton  on  Ae  Poverty  Bill 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  August  8,  1964 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  speak  in  support  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  war  on  poverty.  This 
important  legislation  Is  a  major  step 
forward  in  the  struggle  to  end  poverty 
in  America  and  to  provide  all  our  people 
with  the  means  to  achieve  and  enjoy  a 
fuller  life. 

Of  considerable  Interest  to  me  is  the 
formula  by  which  funds  under  the  vari- 
ous titles  of  the  act  will  be  allocated. 
In  discussing  this  matter  with  the  floor 
managers  of  the  bill,  including  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California, 
Congressman  James  Roosevelt,  I  have 
been  assured  that  the  data  used  for  com- 
puting the  number  of  public  assistance 
recipients  In  the  various  States  will  be 
the  latest  available  monthly  figures. 

The  committee  report  made  reference, 


Adopt  a  New  Immigration  Policy  Now 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    KTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12, 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  editorial  in  yesterday's  New 
York  Times  urging  revision  of  the  immi- 
gration law  before  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion. I  have  introduced  H.R.  7740  which 
would  do  so.  The  editorial  is  completely 
correct  in  pointing  out  "The  United 
States  will  not  fully  have  mounted  Its 
war  against  discriminati6n  until  it  re- 
vises its  unfair  immigration  law."  Our 
present  Immigration  law  based  on  the 
national  origin  of  this  country's  popula- 
tion In  1920  Is  indeed  discriminatory  and 
violates  our  democratic  principles.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing editorial : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  11.  1964] 
A  Ntw  Immigration  Pouct 
The    United    States    will    not    fully    havs 
mounted  Its  war  against  discrimination  untU 
It  revises  its  unfair  Immigration  law. 

Immigration  quotas  are  now  assigned  to 
each  country  on  the  basis  of  the  national 
origin  of  this  country's  population  as  of  1920. 
This  system  was  designed  quite  deliberately 
to  give  preference  to  Immigration  from 
northern  Europe.  But  Immigration  from 
this  area  Is  never  large  enough  to  fill  the 
assigned  quotas.  Since  the  vacancies  can- 
not be  transferred,  the  real  effect  of  the  sys- 
tem Is  to  cut  down  Immigration  far  below 
the  authorized  total  and  to  shut  the  doors 
to  many  people  from  less  favored  lands. 

As  Attorney  General  Kennedy  told  Con- 
gress recently,  this  system  Is  a  source  of  glo- 
bal embarrassment  to  the  United  States. 
Other  nations — especially  those  whose  citi- 
zens are  discriminated  against — reject  and  re- 
sent the  implication  that  they  belong  to 
"lesser  breeds."  Our  rules  keep  out  many 
scientists  and  others  with  special  skills,  tal- 
ents and  attainments  this  country  needs. 
And  they  separate  thousands  of  families  of 
American  citizens  with  close  kin  abroad. 

This  Is.  In  short,  a  system  that  should  be 
abolished,  and  President  Johnson,  like  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  before  him.  is  sponsoring  a 
program  to  abolish  It.  There  Is  no  Intention 
of  raising  the  Immigration  total  above  the 
165.000  a  year  now  authorized — a  small 
enough  number  for  a  nation  approaching  200 
million  In  population.  And  Immigration 
from  any  one  country  would  be  limited  to  10 
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percent  of  the  authorized  total.  But  the  na- 
tlonal  origin  quotas  would  be  abrogated 
gradually  over  a  6-year  period  during  which 
unfilled  quota  numbers  wcmid  be  redistrib- 
uted to  countrlee  wanting  and  needing  them. 
The  Congress  should  say  yes  before  adjourn- 
ment. 


A  Youth's  Tribute  to  J.F.K. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  12. 1964 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Speaker,  after 
the  assassinaUon  of  our  beloved  late 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  there  were 
many  tributes  wi-itten  In  his  memory. 
One  of  the  most  touching  Is  one  which 
was  written  by  a  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
youth. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  me  the  youth, 
Jerry  Boozikee,  a  sophomore  high  school 
student,  said: 

Last  year  on  Thursday.  November  21, 
Harlandale  High  students  were  dismissed 
early  to  have  an  opportunity  to  see  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  as  his  motorcade  came  by  on 
S.  W.  Military  Drive.  I  was  advertising  man- 
ager and  colimmlst  for  the  Chief,  newspaper 
of  Harlandale  High,  so  naturally  I  was  on 
the  scene.  The  next  day  the  news  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  assassination  was  unbeliev- 
able for  myself  and  all  Harlandale  students 
who  had  seen  him  the  day  before. 

The  assassination  of  this  great  man  moved 
me  so  much  that  I  decided  to  write  a  me- 
morial to  President  Kennedy.  Not  Just  a 
common  memorial,  but  a  memorial  that 
must  equal  the  great  qualities  that  made 
him  such  a  great  President. 

Jerry's  tribute  was  first  published  in 
the  Chief  and  the  paper  was  later  rec- 
ognised by  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
Newspaper  Fund  as  havins:  one  of  the 
top  10  high  school  memorials  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  It  has  also  been  repro- 
duced in  "The  Smoke  Signals'  hterary 
magazine  and  has,  of  course,  received 
wide  recognition  by  the  San  Antonio 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  this  memorial  to  John  P.  Kennedy 
which  appears  as  follows: 

[Prom    the    Chief.    Harlandale   High    School. 

Sftn  Antonio.  Tex..  Dec    20,    1963J 

In  Memoriam 

(By  Jerry   Boozikee) 

Harlandale  students   were   dismissed   early 

November   21    for   a   rare   occasion — to   get   a 

glimpse  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy  a«  he 

traveled   on   the   last   lap  of   his  Journey   to 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base      It  Is   a   rare  occasion 

when   a   city   so   far   away   from    the    Capital 

can  be  host,  even  for  a  few  hours,   to  both 

the  President  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 

United  States  and  the  Governor  of  the  State 

at  the  same  time. 

It  would  have  been  a  particularly  meaning- 
ful day.  and  It  would  have  been  long  re- 
membered as  the  day  the  President  waved 
hello  to  US.  Indeed,  it  was  a  memorable  day. 
felt  more  Intensely,  perhaps,  by  us  than  by 
most,  for  we  were  among  the  last  to  receive 
that  friendly  greeting.  The  next  day  he  was 
assassinated.  Our  children  will  some  day 
beseech  us  for  the  tragic  details  of  that 
death. 


But  It  Is  not  for  these  reasons  alone  tbat 
our  school  was  especially  touched.  Ooremor 
Connally  went  to  school  here.  Vice  Preel- 
dent  Johnson  Is  a  personal  friend  ot  some 
of  our  faculty  who  attended  college  with  him 
In  common  with  all  Tezans.  we  feel  the 
shame  that  the  tragedy  happened  In  our 
State. 

Though  his  tenure  of  ofBce  was  only  S 
years,  Mr.  Kennedy  will  leave  an  Indelible 
image  In  the  hearts  of  Americans.  Improved 
conditions  in  the  cold  war.  furtherance  of  the 
cause  Off  world  peace,  and  Important  work  In 
the  field  of  civU  rlghte  will  be  remembered 
as  a  few  of  his  great  contributions  to  the 
history  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  world.  His 
immortal  Inaugural  address  will  live  as  a 
great  historical  document. 

We  shall  remember  him  as  the  great  martyr 
of  the  20th  century.  He  gave  us.  the  youth 
of  the  Nation,  a  f>erfect  example  to  follow. 
We  admired  him  for  his  patriotism,  his 
reverence  and  respect  for  hla  parents  and 
family,  his  concern  for  his  fellow  men,  and 
for  his  devotion  to  the  pursuit  of  Itnowledge. 

President  Kennedy,  perhapo  more  so  be- 
cause of  his  tragic  death,  will  remain  etched 
In  our  minds.  It  remains  for  us  to  follow 
his  example  and  continue  the  quest  for  bet- 
terment of  our  country,  the  world,  and  of 
otu-selves.  Only  then.  President  Kennedy 
will  not  have  died  In  vain.  Like  the  eternal 
flame  on  his  tomJs,  his  memory  will  linger 
on. 


The  All-Purpose  Aircraft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or   CALirORMlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12, 1964 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year.  Congress  recognized  an  Air 
Force  need  and  moved  to  close  our  air 
defense  gap  by  authorizing  a  new  im- 
proved manned  interceptor — IMI — air- 
craft. About  this  time.  President  John- 
son announced  the  A- 11  to  the  world, 
and  Secretary  McNamara  called  it  an 
Interceptor.  The  $40  million  authoriza- 
tion was  dropped  from  the  pending 
legislation. 

Now  the  administration  has  wheeled 
out  the  A-11  in  a  different  costume  play- 
ing a  new  role.  On  July  24  the  President 
announced  the  SR-71  as  a  strategic  re- 
connaissance aircraft.  The  SR^71,  once 
billed  as  an  interceptor,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  A-11  with  a  new  designation. 

Perhaps  the  administration  is  trying  to 
create  the  illusion  of  vast  Improvements 
in  our  defense  strategy  by  using  the  same 
airplane  as  the  answer  for  every  require- 
ment. President  Johnson  should  settle 
upon  one  story  about  the  All.  Is  is  an 
Interceptor  or  Is  It  for  reconnaissance? 
It  cannot  be  both. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  a  penetrating  editorial  on  this 
subject  written  by  Mr.  Robert  Hotz  in 
the  magazine  Aviation  Week  &  Space 
Technology,  August  3,  1964. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  All-Purpose  Aircraft 
(By  Robert  Hotz) 

Defen-sc  Secretary  Robert  S  McNamara  has 
been  searching  with  limited  success  for  an 
all-purpose  aircraft  during  the  three  and  a 
half  years  of  his  Pentagon  stewardship.     But 


It  remained  for  President  Lyndon  B  JohnsoB 
to  discover  the  perfect  all -purpose  alrarSt 
that  can  meet  technical  and  political  nl 
qulremenu  with  equal  ease.  It  Is  the  Lock 
heed  A-11,  commissioned  by  the  Central  In' 
telUgence  Agency  In  1969.  The  A-li  ^ 
designated  during  the  last  years  of  President 
Elsenhower's  administration,  began  nijiht- 
testlng  In  President  Kennedy's  admlnlstra- 
tlon  and  became  a  television  star  under 
President  Johnsons  tutelage. 

President  Johnson  has  appeared  In  na- 
tionally televised  press  conferences  twice  la 
the  last  6  months  to  extoll  the  technical 
virtues  of  the  A-11  and  demonstrate  Its  poll 
tlcal  flexibility,  and  all  of  Its  wonders  have 
not  yet  been  fully  revealed.  We  predict 
that  the  A-11  will  become  a  regular  per- 
former  during  the  presidential  campaign 
television  season,  although  even  some  of  lu 
closest  associates  may  have  difficulty  recog- 
nizing It  In  the  costumes  that  may  be  de- 
vised for  campaign  purposes. 

There  Is  no  argument  among  either  tech- 
nical or  political  experts  on  the  fact  that 
the  A-ll  is  a  cleverly  bred  aerial  racehorse 
and  a  genuine  engineering  tour  de  force  by 
designer  Clarence  (Kelly)  Johnson  and  his 
LocWieed  "Skonk  Works"  team.  The  area 
of  argument,  which  seems  certain  to  Increase 
In  acrimony  and  rise  In  decibels  as  the  presl. 
dentlal  campaign  progresses,  Is  In  the  various 
guises  In  which  the  basic  A-11  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  American  people  by  President 
Johnson  and  Its  unusual  deployment  In  a 
political  Are  brigade. 

At  the  tlnie  of  President  Johnson's  first 
All  announcement,  his  administration  and 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  were  engaged 
In  a  bitter  fight  with  Congress  over  whether 
some  $40  million  should  be  appropriated  for 
Initial  development  of  a  new  long-range  su- 
personic Interceptor  for  the  air  defense  sys- 
tem. In  his  Initial  announcement,  President 
Johnson  said  A-ll's  were  then  at  Edwards 
Air  Force  Base,  "undergoing  extensive  tests 
to  determine  their  capabilities  as  long  range 
Interceptors."  This  was  substantially  cor- 
rect, since  the  first  A-H  arrlvett^t  Edwards 
a  few  hours  beT«)re  lYesldent/aohnson  ap- 
peared on  television,  and  ej^ntually  some 
tests  were  made  wffcfa^  Toct/n^  armament  In- 
stalled Internally  and  externally  on  an  A-11 
designated  YP-12A  for  this  purpose. 

We  predict  that  the  results  of  these  tests 
will  remain  forever  burled  under  a  security 
blanket.  Young  pilots  of  the  Air  Defense 
Command  will  grow  old  before  an  A-11,  YP- 
12A  or  any  similar  beast  of  this  design  will 
grace  their  operational  flight  lines.  How- 
ever, Defense  Secretary  McNamara  went  even 
further  than  the  President  and  told  his  press 
conference  that  the  A-1 1  had  been  developed 
originally  as  an  Interceptor  and  Implied  that 
the  $40  million  was  not  for  the  start  of  a 
new  aircraft  design  but  simply  for  further- 
ing of  the  A-11  program.  Neither  of  these 
statements  was  accin-ate.  This  produced  suf- 
ficient confusion  among  the  legislators  for 
Congress  to  drop  the  $40  million  from  the 
budget,  thus  killing  development  of  any  new 
generaUon  of  interceptor  aircraft.  Skillful 
piloting  of  the  A-11  scored  Its  first  political 
victory. 

At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  supersonic 
transport  program  was  In  the  doldrums. 
More  than  a  doeen  foreign  airlines  that  had 
made  cash  deposits  for  places  on  a  non- 
existent production  line  were  wondering 
whether  they  had  bet  on  the  wrong  horse. 
President  Johnson  quickly  dispelled  their 
gloom  by  noting  that,  "the  development  of 
supersonic  commercial  transport  aircraft- will 
also  be  greatly  assisted  by  lessons  learned 
from  this  A-11  program,  for  example,  one 
of  the  most  Important  technological  achieve- 
ments In  this  project  has  been  the  mastery 
of  metallurgy  and  fabrication  of  tltanliun 
metal  •  •  •." 

How  the  mastery  of  titanium  had  been 
achieved    In   Mach    3   A-11    aircraft   already 
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«Tlng  »'  <^»«  •*°^  *^™*  **^*  perils  of  tltanl- 
liTwere  cited  by  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
JJainara  as  a  reason  for  reJecUng  the  Boeing 
Mach  a  F-lll  (TFX)  design,  has  never  been 
cieftrly  explained.  Nor  U  It  Ukely  to  be.  But 
♦jje  A-11  scored  another  political  victory. 

Kow  President  Jc^nson  finds  himself  fac- 
ing a  Republican  opponent  who  holds  an  Air 
force  major  general's  reserve  commission  and 
Is  an  active  Jet  pilot  with  thousands  of  hours 
of  flying  time  in  his  logbook.  This  candidate, 
senator  Bakst  Ooldwathi,  has  severely  criti- 
cised the  administration  for  its  failure  to 
continue  development  of  manned  aircraft 
with  strategic  capability  to  supplement  bal- 
listic missiles,  and  has  Indicated  he  will 
make  defense  policy  a  major  Issue. 

On  July  24,  0  days  after  Senator  Goldwathi 
won  the  Republican  nomination.  President 
Johnson  "revealed"  development  of  a  new 
manned  mach  3  strategic  reconnaissance  sys- 
tem called  the  SR-71.  The  only  mention  of 
the  A-11  In  this  statement  was  the  notation 
that  the  8B-71  \ised  the  same  type  J-58  en- 
gine as  the  A-11.  Later,  Pentagon  spokesmen 
reluctantly  admitted  that  Lockheed  built  the 
SR-71.  The  SR-71  was,  of  course,  the  A-11 
with  still  another  designation  pasted  on  Its 
titanium  skin.  But  nuiny  Congressmen  were 
fooled,  and  unthinking  dally  newspapermen 
and  wire  service  reporters  failed  to  catch  the 
deception  and  spread  the  news  across  the 
Nation  of  the  new  bllUon-doUar  aircraft 
program. 

The  Inception  of  this  program  also  was 
conveniently  shifted  from  1959  In  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  to  1963  In  the  Kennedy 
administration.  Anybody  familiar  with  air- 
craft development  cycles  knows  that  if  this 
program  were  reaUy  started  In  1963.  It  would 
be  Impossible  to  deliver  operational  aircraft 
to  Strategic  Air  Command  in  1965,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  stated. 

But  In  the  confusion  that  now  reigns  on 
what  the  8R-71  really  is,  much  of  the  thrust 
of  Senator  Oolbwatkh's  criticism  has  been 
blunted  and  the  A-11.  YP-12A,  SR^71,  and 
supersonic  transport  research  aircraft  has 
scored  Its  third  pollUcal  victory.  Only  two 
more  to  go  to  become  a  genuine  ace. 

We  suspect  that  the  next  chapter  in  the 
checkered  career  of  the  A-11  wUl  be  the 
"revelation"  at  the  most  opportune  political 
moment  that  It  can  be  a  bomber,  too,  thus 
eliminating  any  further  need  for  develop- 
ment of  the_B-70,  AMSS,  or  any  other  type  of 
advanced  manned  striking  system. 

For  a  new  aircraft  that  Is  either  5  or  2 
years  old,  depending  on  which  television  pro- 
gram you  watched,  the  A-11  has  had  an 
amazingly  versatile  career.  We  wonder  If 
Lockheed  has  the  facilities  to  build  as  many 
of  them  as  Defense  Department  ob\iou8ly 
will  request. 


Not  by  Bread  Alone 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    HINNTSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12, 1964 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Raymond 
Moley,  writing  In  Newsweek  magazine, 
clearly  points  out  Senator  Goldwater's 
deep  concern  for  "the  whole  man"  as  the 
Senator's  key  theme  in  his  acceptance 
speech  at  the  Republican  convention. 
Since  the  speech  has  been  so  extremely 
misconstrued  by  some.  I  am  sure  many 
of  my  colleagues  would  benefit  from  Mr. 
Moley's  commentary  and  I  Include  It  in 
the  Record. 


I 


The  cormnentary  follows: 

[Prom  Newsweek.  Atig.  17, 1904] 
Not  bt  Bkxao  Aiom 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

Two  short  sentences  In  Senator  Gold- 
water's  acceptance  address  In  San  Pranclsoo 
which  mentioned  "extremism"  and  "mod- 
eration" seem  to  have  diverted  most  com- 
ment from  the  essential  theme  of  the  speecli. 
The  key  to  the  speech's  meaning  and  to 
GoLDWATXR's  domestic  philosophy  Is  found  In 
the  repetition  of  the  expression  "the  whole 
man." 

The  first  sentence  after  the  preliminaries 
was  a  dedication  to  "the  ultimate  and  un- 
denlable  greatness  of  the  whole  man."  A  bit 
later  he  argued  that  government  should  be 
the  "durable  ally  of  the  whole  man."  And 
still  later  he  declared  that  "the  whole  man" 
was  the  reason  for  "Instituting  orderly  gov- 
ernment In  the  first  place." 

One  of  the  very  few  among  many  com- 
mentators who  perceived  the  real  meaning 
In  the  speech.  James  Reston,  said  that  the 
Republican  candidate  had  "raised  scwne  basic 
questions  which  have  troubled  men  since  the 
days  of  Aristotle." 

That  mention  of  the  ancient  philosophy 
who  has  been  the  tutor  of  great  statesmen 
for  centuries  was  most  appropriate.  For  in 
phrasing  Goldwater's  Ideological  position  In 
this  campaign  two  or  three  of  his  assistants 
were  as  conscious  of  Aristotle's  poUtlcal  and 
ethical  views  as  was  Jefferson  when  In  the 
Declaration  he  subsUtuted  ArlstoUe's  word 
"happiness"  for  "property"  In  his  trilogy  of 
unalienable  rights. 

THZ  COICPLXTX  UTK 

Aristotle's  comments  on  statecraft,  which 
are  as  pertinent  today  as  they  were  when 
they  were  written,  held  ethics  to  be  indi- 
visible from  politics.  The  real  purpose  of 
government  Is  to  help  the  citizen  find  the 
good  for  man.  That  good  he  calls  happiness, 
a  supreme  value  which  Is  a  composite  of 
many  lesser  values  In  which  material  means 
U  only  one.  Happiness  is  what  makes  the 
complete  life. 

The  ccmcept  of  Uberty  is  Implied  because 
the  Individual  Is  left  free  to  establish  his  own 
priority  among  the  varlotis  components  of 
his  happiness.  That  is  why  Jefferson  added 
"In  pursuit  of."  The  "whole  man,"  therefore, 
must  be  considered  in  shaping  pollUcal  pol- 
icies. 

There  is  nothing  abstruse  about  tills  the- 
sis. Any  individual  can  understand  It  by  a 
bit  of  self-examlnatlorx.  He  may  be  well 
housed,  well  fed,  and  well  clad  but  still  feel 
Incomplete.  Material  means  Is  only  one 
factor  In  the  good  life.  "Man  llveth  not  by 
bread  alone." 

Thus  GoLDWATEs  hss  challenged  a  refrain 
which  has  been  the  obsession  of  liberal 
Democrats  for  30  years.  In  the  great  depres- 
sion It  was  essential  to  stress  the  material 
means  for  survival.  But  because  political 
appeals  based  upon  material  benefits  from 
government  woo  successive  elections  and  be- 
cause politicians  are  the  creatures  of  habit, 
their  "dialog"  centered  on  material  bene- 
fits long  after  the  depression  had  faded  away. 
Finally,  their  speeches  and  platforms  have 
become  mere  catalogs  of  government 
handouts — first  brecid,  then  bread  and  but- 
ter, then  Jam  on  the  side,  and  finally  cheese 
with  the  pie. 

A   CTNICAL    APPKAIBAI. 

These  people  have  not  realized  how  far 
they  have  drifted  toward  Marxian  material- 
ism. In  1952,  when  the  Democratic  slogan 
was  "You  never  had  it  so  good."  I  wrote  that 
this  meant  "not  the  good  life  but  the  goods 
of  life."  President  Johnson's  campaign  slo- 
gans will  probably  be  a  reiteration  of  what 
the  Democrats  have  been  saying  for  decades. 
He  will  be  the  prisoner  of  a  ritual. 


Instead  of  stressing  the  oocnplete  life  for 
the  whole  man.  this  ritual  inbertted  by  the 
President  will  suggest  a  sterile,  disciplined, 
vltamlned  life  on  a  bleak  plateau  of  uni- 
formity over  which  ride  the  Inspectors,  reg- 
ulators, and  police  of  a  mechanized  bureauc- 
racy. The  Indlvldtial's  status  Is  tliat  of  a 
statistic — a  card  In  a  computer. 

These  appeals  limited  to  the  Issues  of  the 
stomach  and  purse  reveal  a  cynical  apiM'alsal 
of  man.  They  neglect  his  loyalty  to  and 
pride  In  his  home  ties,  community  relations, 
ancestry,  traditions,  religion,  and  patriotism. 
He  lives  for  these,  too,  and  for  them  on  occa- 
sions Invites  privation,  suffering,  and  even 
death. 

GoLDWATEE's  thesls  is  not  that  the  material 
needs  of  the  individual  should  be  neglected. 
He  Is  saying,  rather,  that  the  moral  and 
spiritual  values  Inherent  In  liberty  also  have 
their  place  in  political  discourse. 


Results  of  Public  Opinion  Poll 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12. 1964 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  several  months,  I  have  been 
polling  my  constituents  to  determine 
their  views  on  a  selected  number  of  Im- 
portant national  issues.  The  results  of 
my  poll  have  now  been  tabulated.  In 
forwarding  the  results  of  my  current 
questionnaire  to  my  constituents,  I  have 
written  to  them  as  follows: 

August  1964. 

Deae  Friend:  Ckjngress  has  been  in  almost 
continuous  session  since  I  arrived  here  m 
January  1963.  20  months  ago.  Thxis.  my 
duties  as  your  representative  in  Washington 
have  prevented  me  from  personaUy  discuss- 
ing Issues  and  problems  with  many  of  you. 

The  questionnaires  have  been  useful  in 
bridging  the  gap  between  New  Hampshire 
and  Washington.  Your  views  are  valued 
guides  for  my  thinking,  although  I  must  and 
do  accept  full  and  final  responsibility  for  my 
votes  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Inside,  you 
will  find  the  tabulated  results  of  my  1964 
questlonnsilre. 

It  Is  InteresUng  to  note  how  quickly  some 
Issues  change.  For  example,  when  my  ques- 
tionnaire was  prepared  last  spring,  no  one 
could  have  guessed  that  the  Supreme  Coiirt 
would  hand  down  such  a  far-reaching  deci- 
sion as  It  did  when  it  required  that  both 
bodies  of  a  State  legislature  must  be  ap- 
portioned soley  on  a  population  basis.  Be- 
cause I  disagree  with  that  decUlon,  I  have 
introduced  leglslaUon  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  ConsUtuUon  to  allow  States  to 
apportion  at  least  one  house  on  a  basis  other 
than  population,  if  they  choose  to  do  so,  by 
a  ref  erendima  vote. 

Congress  Is  now  pressing  few  adjournment, 
which  has  created  a  tremendous  rush  of 
legislative  business.  This  has  made  it  Im- 
possible fOT  me  to  reply  personally  to  all  of 
tlie  comments  and  questions  on  the  ques- 
tionnaires returned,  although  1  have  read 
them  carefuly.  To  tHoee  of  you  who  did 
reply  and  comment,  my  sincere  thanks. 
Tours  very  truly. 

James  C.  Cixveu^mv, 
Member  of  Congrtis. 

The  results  of  my  19«4  questionnaire 
and  my  comment  thereon  is  as  follows: 
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Rendu  of  1964  qtie$tionnaire 


T« 

N« 

Not 
tan 

In  general,  do  too  favor— 

1.  Federal  d  Til  rlthw  iMlalaaon ..          _  _ 

l.OBO 
2,282 

446 

1.717 
1,280 

2,231 
218 
653 

781 

1,819 

831 

1,665 
1,U93 

2,337 
1,380 

2,845 

Z571 
2,634 
1,685 

1.013 
706 

710 
338 

288 

368 
7X9 
688 

774 
346 
381 

1,007 
1,172 

870 

1.376 

178 

902 

418 

1,079 

270 

2. 

U.S.  parUdpaUon  \n  tbe  nuclear  Veat  baa  treaty 

308 

3. 

Tbe  recently  enacted  Federal  tax  oat— 

A.  R«gardle8s  erf  Oovemment's  defldt  spending. 

78 

B.  Only  with  a  substantial  cut  In  spencing I 

86 

C.  Only  with  a  balanced  budget 

06 

4. 

Wheat  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union— 

A.  On  a  straight  t«8h  payment  basis 

84 

B.  On  credit  underwritten  In  part  by  tax  dollars. 

73 

C.  Not  at  all 

74 

Medical  care  for  the  aged  — 

A.  Under  social  security  (King- Anderson)  regardlCM  of  need . 

123 

B.  Under  Federal-State  (Kerr-MlUa)  limited  by  need 

148 

C.  Keeping  U.S.  Ooverument  out 

134 

Federal  aid  to  education  (other  than  existing  programs)  — 

A.  At  the  college  or  poslgra<luate  levels 

249 

B.  At  the  elementary  or  secondary  levels.  . 

217 

7- 

A   constitutional  amendment  permitting   voluntary     nondenominationaJ 
Bible  reading  and  prayer  in  public  schools 

122 

S. 

Major  new  Federal  programs  to  reduce  poverty 

472 

10." 

Or»dual  reduction  of  Oovexomeiit  price  supports  for  farm  commotlitles 

A  tax  deduction  or  credit  for  parents  paying  tuition  for  their  children's 
education  beyond  high  scliooL.. 

284 
176 

11. 

ConUnued  U.S.  support  of  ttie  United  MaUons 

151 

A.  If  so,  even  1/ Red  Chlnal8admitte<l 

284 

12.  In  general,  do  you  Uilnk  Congress  did  a 
good  Job  or  a  bad  Job  laat  year? 

GkKXl,  377;  fair.  1,504;  poor,  850;  no  opin- 
ion. 336. 

13.  What  do  you  believe  the  United  States 
ahould  do  In  Vietnam? 

(a)  Full  out  entirely,  605; 

(b)  continue  our  current  advisory  and 
support  role,  984;  and 

(c)  substarttlally  increase  U.S.  commit- 
ment, 1,218. 

14.  Much  of  the  success  of  our  system  of 
Government  has  been  credited  to  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers  between  the 
courts,  the  executive  (including  departments 
and  agencies),  and  the  legislative.  Which 
branch  of  Government  do  you  think  Is  doing 
the  best  Job  of  insuring  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  our  system  of  Government? 

Legislature,  1,034;  courts,  548;  executive. 
327;  FBI,  11;  taxpayer.  2;  Trea-sury.  2;  mili- 
tary, 1;  and  Internal  Revenue,  1 

COMMENT 

It  Lb  Interesting  to  compare  this  year's 
questionnaire  replies  with  last  year's.  Ap- 
proval of  a  balanced  budget  and  reduction  in 
the  national  debt  were  so  overwhelming  last 
year  as  to  be  almost  unanimous.  Thus, 
those  questions  were  not  rep>eated.  Last 
year,  the  greatest  amount  of  uncertainty  re- 
sulted from  the  question  "Do  you  favor  the 
administration's  conduct  of  forelg^n  policy?" 
Seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  answered 
"yes,"  1,575  voted  "no,"  and  918  "not  sure." 
This  year,  the  greatest  amount  of  uncertainty 
result^  from  the  poverty  program  question. 

Although  the  medicare  questions  differed 
slightly  from  last  year  to  this,  the  Kerr-Mills 
plan  is  still  the  method  of  medical  care  for 
the  aged  app>arently  preferred  by  the  ma- 
jority. It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
last  year  a  substantial  majority  favored  a 
sharp  reduction  in  foreign  aid  This  was 
evidently  the  national  consensus,  for.  Indeed, 
foreign  aid  was  substantially  reduced  last 
year.  Continued  U.S  support  of  the  United 
Nations  (one  of  the  strongest  votes  last  year, 
2,622  "yes,"  502  "no,"  261  "not  sxire")  Is 
even  more  pronounced  this  year  and  such 
support  would  apparently  survive  the  ad- 
mission  of  Red   China. 

Having  served  as  an  elected  representative 
for  14  years,  I  am,  of  course,  pleased  that  a 
substantial  majority  consider  that  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Government  Is  doing 
a  better  Job  of  Insuring  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  our  system  of  Government  than  the 
courts  or  the  executive  and  also  rated  Con- 
gress as  doing  a  "good"  or  "fair"  Job. 


Fact  Magazine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Missouai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12.  1964 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  I 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
radio  transcript  of  the  August  3  pro- 
gram of  Pulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  carried  over 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Network.  This 
subject  dealt  with  an  effort  by  Pact  mag- 
azine to  smear  the  Republican  nominee 
for  President  by  a  survey  designed  to 
solicit  comments  from  psychiatrists  re- 
garding his  mental  stability.  Today  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  a  second  broad- 
cast by  Mr.  F\ilton  Lewis.  Jr.,  on  August 
4  on  the  same  network.  In  this  broad- 
cast Mr.  Lewis  points  out  the  background 
of  the  publisher  of  Pact  magazine.  This 
background  include  his  conviction  on  a 
charge  of  sending  obscene  material 
through  the  mails.  The  broadcast 
follows: 

Fact   Magazine 

Good  evening.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  this 
is  Pulton  Lewis.  Jr..  speaking  from  the 
Mutual  studios  in  Washington,  DC.  I'll  have 
my  news  and  views  for  you  in  Just  a  moment. 

Last  night,  ladiee  and  gentlemen.  I  gave 
you  a  report  on  a  project  which  has  been 
undertaken  by  a  new  bimonthly  magazine 
published  In  New  York  City  under  the  title 
Fact,  In  circularizing — by  their  own  state- 
ment—"a  group  of  respected  psychologists 
and  psychiatrists"  over  the  Nation  with  a 
questionnaire  asking  them  the  question: 

"Do  you  think  that  Barrt  Goldwatek  Is 
p>8ychoIog:lcally  fit  to  serve  as  President  of 
the  UrUted  States?" 

The  circular  makes  note  of  the  fact  that 
a  recent  survey  by  the  reputable  medical 
magazine  Medical  Tribune  showed  that  while 
MD's  generally  are  2  to  1  in  favor  of 
Senator  Barrt  Goldwater  for  President, 
psychiatrists  are  10  to  1  sigainst  him.  It 
asked  certain  loaded  questions  such  as 
"Does  he  seem  prone  to  aKRre.'wlve  behavior 
and  destructiveness?  Does  he  seem  callous 
to    the    downtrodden    and    needy?      Can    you 


offer  any  explanaUon  of  his  public  temper- 
tantrums  and  txi»  occasional  outbursts  of 
profanity?  PlnaUy,  do  you  think  that  hla 
having  bad  two  nervouB  breakdowns  has  any 
bearing  on  his  fitness  to  govern  thu 
country?" 

I  repKjrted  that  Senator  Golxiwates  has 
never  had  a  nervous  breakdown  and  that 
the  Medical  Tribune  had  Informed  me  that 
4  years  ago  the  magazine  had  conducted  an 
Identical  poll  to  Its  recent  one,  that  time  as 
between  Richard  Nixon  and  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  that  the  results  were  that  the  MD's  as 
a  whole  were  2  to  1  in  favor  of  Nixon 
but  the  psychiatrists  were  10  to  l  against 
him — the  same  propK>rtlon5  that  came  out  of 
the  present  poll — and  that  Inasmuch  as 
there  was  never  any  question  about  the 
psychological  fitness  of  Mr.  Nixon  4  years  ago, 
conclusion  was  that  the  political  opinions 
of  the  psychiatrists  must  have  been  baaed  on 
considerations  other  than  psychological 
fitness. 

Tonight.  I  want  to  go  a  little  deeper  into 
this  picture  and  behind  the  scenes,  some- 
what and  take  a  closer  look  at  Fact  maga- 
zine who  is  behind  it. 

On  January  13  of  this  year,  the  United 
Press  International  carried  an  Item  under 
a  New  York  City  dateline,  stating  that  a  man 
named  Ralph  Glnzberg  had  announced  the 
publication  of  a  new  bimonthly  magazine, 
which  would  be  sold  for  $1.25  per  copy,  and 
that  he  had  ordered  an  original  run  of  100,000 
copies  for  the  first  edition.  And  It  quoted 
Mr.  Glnzberg  as  stating  that  "in  presenting 
the  truth,  we  will  not  hesitate  to  offend  big 
business,  the  church,  the  State,  or  even,  if 
necessary,    our    readers." 

Mr.  Glnzberg  Is  publisher  of  the  magazine, 
and  the  owner  and  financial  backer.  The 
magazine  accepts  no  advertising.  They  re- 
ported today  that  they  have  a  net  i>«ad  cir- 
culation of  200,000  at  the  present  time. 

Now,  about  Mr.  Ginzberg's  background. 

He  had  three  other  publications  in  the 
past,  one  by  the  name  Eros  which  was  ad- 
vertised as  "A  Journal  of  erotica,"  another 
called  Llason  magazine  and  something  called 
a  Housewife's  handbook  of  selective  promis- 
cuity 

The  Post  Office  Department  got  on  his  trail 
on  charges  of  sending  obscene  material 
through  the  malls  and  the  case  was  pre- 
sented to  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  In  Phila- 
delphia which  subsequently  Indicted  him  on 
the  charge^  and  he  was  brought  to  trial. 

He  waived  a  Jury  trial  because,  he  says,  he 
felt  so  confident  of  vrtnnlng  that  he  didn't 
want  to  go  through  the  trouble  and  expense 
and  time  consinnptlon  of  selecting  a  Jury, 
and  decided  instead  to  stand  trial  before 
Judge  Ralph   C.   Body. 

Judge  Body  held  the  trial,  considered  the 
evidence  and  Ginzberg's  defense,  found  him 
guilty  and  sentenced  him  to  6  years  in  Fed- 
eral prison  and  $42,000  fine.  He  has  since 
appealed  the  verdict,  but  as  of  the  present 
time  thoee  two  sentences  stand  against  him. 

Now  one  of  the  newspapers  In  New  York 
City  is  the  New  York  Poet,  probably  the  most 
extreme  liberal  newspaper  In  the  United 
States,  which  has  as  Its  edltorlal-page  editor 
and  columnist  the  well-known  James 
Weschler.  who  undertook  to  make  some  ob- 
servations about  Mr.  Ginzberg's  present  ques- 
tionnaire to  the  psychiatrists  over  the  Nation, 
published  last  Thursday,  and  considering 
the  source,  I  think  you  may  be  Interested 
In  hearing  It.    Mr.  Weschler  writes  as  follows: 

"A  new  self-styled  'muckraking'  maga- 
zine called  Fact  is  privately  circularizing 
pwychlatrlets  and  psychologists  with  this 
Inquiry: 

"Do  you  think  that  Barrt  Goldwater  Is 
psychologically  fit  to  serve  as  President  of 
the  Unltad  States? 


"A  series  of  loaded  questions  accomplished 
.Mil  inquiry.  Thoe*  who  respond  are  per- 
"ri^  io  remain  anonymous;  their  conclu- 
jJ^VlU  presumably  be  heralded  in  an  early 

Issue. 
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."l  yield  to  no  one  In  my  concern  about  the 
,«««lblllty  of  a  Goldwater  triumph.  But  it 
^  seems  to  me  Inconceivable  that  any  re- 
Joonslble  psychiatrist  or  psychologist  would 
tSrticlpate  In  the  shoddy  exerclse^-with  or 
without  his  name.  Surely  It  is  an  elementary 
nrinclple  that  psychiatric  dlagnosU  requires 
Private  examination  of  a  patient:  I  doubt 
that  the  editors  of  Fact  (or  any  other  pub- 
lication) would  want  to  be  Judged  on  the 
basis  of  such  long-distance  scrutiny. 

•Abraham  Uncoln  exhibited  what  would 
be  described  In  current  terminology  as  naany 
neurotic  symptoms  and  no  one  ever  accused 
Woodrow  Wilson  of  being  a  simple  peasant. 
It  would  be  a  viUgarlty  if  this  questionnaire 
received  any  serious  attention.  The  case 
against  Goujwatih  does  not  require  this  form 
of  smear  treatment  and  uninformed  analy- 
sis Indeed,  the  real  danger  in  his  candidacy 
may  be  slmplemlndedness,  an  aliment 
neither  unique  nor  subject  to  easy  psychl- 
atric  observaUon.  Meanwhile,  one  hopes  this 
questionnaire  will  be  filed  and  forgotten  by 
thoee  who  receive  it." 

Now  having  heard  the  comment  of  an  out- 
standing Journalist  on  the  far  left,  let's  hear 
from  the  frankly  conservative  National  Re- 
view edited  by  WUllam  Buckley,  which  starts 
on  Its  editorial  page  In  the  current  issue 
with  the  following: 

"Warren  Boroson,  managing  editor  of  Fact, 
the  newest  rag  in  the  guttersnipe  press,  has 
circulated  a  questionnaire  to  a  group  of  re- 
soected  psychiatrists  and  psychologists,  ask- 
ing thenTto  say  whether  they  think  Senator 
Goldwateh  is  mentally  sound.  Is  he  reck- 
less (that  is,  driving  BO  miles  per  hour  while 
lapping  up  beer)?  Is  he  callous  (that  is 
lerklng  the  puppy's  ears  to  make  him  yelp)? 
Is  he  indifferent  to  misery  (that  Is,  allowing 
his    tenants   to  live  In    tumbledown   shacks 

With  leaky  roofs)?  I«  ^^  ^"^rweii  ^f^JaS 
was  Bobby  Baker  his  protege)  ?  Well.  If  Fact 
can  find  a  way  to  affirm  Mr.  Goi^wate«s 
Sanity.  It  owes  it  to  Its  readers  to  carry 
though  boldly  to  the  end  of  logic,  and 
pr^p«e  that  the  Republican  Party  be  housed 
in   a  mental   Institution.     Crazy,  no? 

Now  I  talked  to  Mr.  Glnzberg  over  the 
telephone  today-be  made  the  «^^1  »«  J^J 
for  a  copy  of  last  night's  '^'^^'P'- T'.^^.^J^ 
him  I  would  be  happy  to  send  \^-^''^- 
i  would  be  glad  to  send  him  a  tape  reoord- 
lng__we  had  quite  a  conversation. 

Mr.  Olnzburg  said,  for  one  thing,  ^^^'^ 
results  of  the  poll  would  not  have  any  pollti- 
c^rirnpucatloi^  at  which  I  called  his  at^n- 
tkln^  lii? last  sentence  In  the  circular  letter, 
which  says: 

"We  believe  the  findings  of  this  survey  w 
receive  much  attention  In  the  press  and  will 
wTgh    heavUy    In    the    choice    made   by   the 
American  electorate." 

Mr.  Glnzburg  then  altered  his  PO»'<f^"  ^^ 
saying  that  he  does  not  think  the  result*  will 
have  a  heavy  mfluence  on  the  election. 

He  informed  me  that  he  sent  out  J2X)00  ^^ 
the  questionnaires  and  received  the  list  from 
Z  American  Medical  Association  whereupor^ 
I  reminded  him  that  the  American  Med  cal 
Ablation  list  of  practicing  P^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
has  only  7  600  names,  and  he  said  tbat  ne 
h^d  ob^lned  from  the  AMA  an  ad^tlo^al  Us 
r,f  Asaa  Dsvchlatrlsts  who  are  on  hospital 
r^ff?a^d^ni^  in  research  work  of  various 

kinds.  .  „^ 

I  asked  about  the  psychologist*  to  whom 
he  had  sent  the  circular,  and  hU  rep-j  w^ 
that  he  had  not  sent  It  to  any  psychologists^ 
Tnotld  the  line  In  the  circular  letter  which 
said.  "The  editors  of  Fact  magazine  are  mk 
ing  a  group  of  respected  psychologist  and 
psychlaUlsU  this  quesUon  b^^ause  we  believe 
that  tiie  mental  stability   of  a  presidential 


candidate  is  of  legitimate  concern  to  every- 
one, especially  In  this  niiclear  age." 

He  said  that  the  Inclusion  o*  psychologists 
in  that  sentence  was  a  mistake.  He  wanted 
to  confine  the  questionnaire  to  MJJ.'s  and 
psychologists  are  not  generally  MX).1. 

He  said  that  what  prompted  him  to  send 
out  the  questionnaire  was  his  fear  and  tlie 
fear  of  some  of  his  staff  editors  that  Senator 
Goldwater  is  unstable  and  that  Americas 
sixrvlval  might  be  threatened  by  atconlc  an- 
nihilation, and  he  was  concerned  over  Sena- 
tor Goldwater  having  his  finger  on  the  nu- 
clear trigger. 

He  said  that  thtis  far,  from  the  mailing  of 
12  000  of  the  questionnaires,  he  has  received 
2  000  replies  and  that  he  Is  going  to  release 
the  findings  on  September  30  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles— UCIA— 
where  he  Is  scheduled  as  part  of  the  "dis- 
tinguished speaker's  program." 

He  said  the  complete  results  will  be  carried 
in  the  September-October  Issue  of  Fact  mag- 
azine, shortly  after  hU  UCLA  appearance. 
That  would  give  the  antl-Ooldwater  forces 
5  weeks  to  make  capital  of  the  results.  If  they 
decided  to  stoop  that  low. 

Mr    Qlnzburg  admitted  qtilte  frankly  that 
he   was   taking  this  survey   among  psychla- 
trlscs  because  he  thought  their  opinion  on  a 
question  of  mental  stability  would  have  more 
weight    with    the    pubUc    than    would    the 
opinion  of  other  medical  men  whereupon  I 
pointed  out  to  him  that  the  Medical  Tribune 
survey   upon   which   he   has   based   his   own 
project  found  that  psychiatrists  were  10  to  1 
against  Nixon  4  years  ago,  while  all  doctors 
were  2  to  1  In  favor  of  him— the  same  figures 
the   Medical   Tribune   got  out  of   Its   current 
survey,  and  suggested  that  this  would  seem 
to  wlp>e  out  any  possible  conclusion  that  the 
psychiatrists    are    basing    their    opinions   on 
mental    stability    or    any    other    psychiatric 
considerations,  because  there  were  no  such 
questions  In  the  Nixon  picture  and  he  con- 
ceded that  psychiatrists  In  general  are  more 
liberal  than  the  average  physician  and  that 
many   of   the    replies   he  has   received   Indi- 
cate  that   their  opposition  to  Goldwatte  U 
not  based  on  psychiatric  considerations. 

So  concludes  the  report  on  Mr.  BaljA 
Glnzburg.  Fact,  Eros,  Ualson  and  the  House- 
wife's Handbook  on  Selective  Promiscuity, 
and  I  am  happy  to  have  contributed  to  the 
publicity  of  his  survey,  and  perhaps,  to  have 
helped  build  up  an  audience  fc«-  him  at 
UCLA  on  the  occasion  of  Its  distinguished 
speaker's  program  September  30.  He  Is 
hoping  that  a  decision  will  be  forthcoming 
on  his  appeal  on  the  6-year  prison  sentence 
and  the  $42,000  fine  for  sending  obscene  ma- 
terial through  the  UJS.  malls  scHnetlme  tills 
fall.  UCLA,  I  guess,  exercises  considerable 
latitude  in  Its  rating  of  dlstlngrulshed  speak- 
ers. Maybe  Senator  Goldwater  can  manage 
to  get  a  ticket  and  be  present  In  the  audience 
on  such  a  notable  occasion. 


Burton  served  as  his  women's  chairman 
in  San  Pranciaco  in  1958. 

Senator  Engle's  struggle  to  overcome 
illness  waa  an  act  of  courage.  His  dedi- 
catltm  to  the  high  office  he  held  and  to 
the  cause  of  human  dignity  prompted 
him  to  appear  in  the  Senate.  Just  weeks 
before  his  death,  to  vote  for  cloture  to 
end  the  filibuster  on  the  Civil  Rights 
Act. 

Senator  Englb's  record,  as  a  Member  or 
the  House  and  chairman  of  its  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  in  the 
area  of  reclamation  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  is  unsur- 

He  contributed  in  great  measure  to 
the  growth  of  our  Nation  from  48  to  50 
States,  for  he  was  a  champion  of  state- 
hood for  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

I  am  sure  that  the  sympathy  of  my 
fellow  Califomians  and  indeed  that  of 
people  across  the  Nation  is  extended  to 
Mrs.  Engle  at  this  time  of  great  personal 
loss. 

Senator  Engle  served  his  State  and  his 
Nation  well  and  honorably  both  as  a 
citizen  and  as  a  representative  of  his 
fellow  citizens  In  this  great  deliberative 
body.  It  is  a  better  place  for  his  having 
been  here. 


A  Tribute  to  Senator  Clair  Engle 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF    CALTrOBNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11, 1964 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California-  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  death  of  Senator  Claik 
Engle  was  a  loss  of  an  outstanding  pub- 
lic servant,  a  fine  human  being,  and  a 
gentleman  in  the  highest  sense  of  that 
term. 

Senator  Engle  was  an  esteemed  col- 
league and  a  close  personal  friend.    Mrs. 


Federal   Excise  Tax  on  New   Pastenfer 
Aatomobilea,  Parts,  and  Accessories 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CM' 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    mCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12. 1964 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  especially  gratified  to  note  that  the 
recent  hearings  on  the  Federal  excise  tax 
system  held  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  elicited  a  number  of  strong 
statements  calling  for  reform  of  the  10- 
percent  excise  tax  on  automobiles. 

As  one  who  has  advocated  the  reduc- 
tion or  repeal  of  this  undeniably  dis- 
criminatory, depressive  tax  on  the  Na- 
tion's key  consumer  industry  for  as  long 
as  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
am  indeed  encouraged  by  the  interest 
and  awareness  expressed  in  the  need  to 
grant  without  further  delay  reUef  from 
the  excessive  blurden  imposed  upon  the 
auto  consumer,  and  to  release  the  Gov- 
ernment-imposed "emergency  brake'  on 
the  auto  economy. 

When  the  purpose  of  such  a  tax  was, 
during  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
war.  to  curtail  transportation  and  non- 
strategic  consumption,  a  tax  which  sin- 
gled out  the  auto  consumer  was  under- 
standable.    Today,  however,  when  the 
only  purpose  is  to  collect  revenue,  it  is 
eminently  unfair  and  unjustified  to  dis- 
criminate against  a  single  commodity. 
While  in  recent  years  excise  tax  reUef 
has  been  granted  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation, the  full  wartime  10-percent 
rate  still  remains  on  the  chief  source  of 
transportation,    the     automobile.     And 
certainly  at  a  time  when  there  is  so  much 
concern   for   getting   and   keeping   the 
economy  moving,  for  achieving  full  em- 
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ployment,  a  regresslye  tax  such  as  this  Is 
not  only  tinfair  and  luijustlfied,  but  un- 
sound economically  as  welL 

A  lyarticularly  lnt«re8tln«r  and  Infor- 
mative statement,  which  emphasizes  the 
tax  burden  shouldered  by  the  automobile 
user,  was  presented  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  by  Rxissell  E.  Sln^rer, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbcord.  I  wish 
to  commend  it  to  the  attenUon  of  my  col- 
leagoies  In  the  renewed  hope  that  In  the 
near  future  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  offer  for  the  consideration  of 
the  whole  House  this  long  overdue  reme- 
dial tax  legislation. 

STATElffZNT   BT    RUSSKLL    E.    SlNCER.    ElECUTIV* 

Vic»  PuesiSKNT.  Amekican  Adtomobil«  As- 
SOCIATIOW.   StTBMlTTn)   TO   Hous«   Wats  Am 

MXAICB        COMlCn-TEX R«        PEDKRAt        EXCIS« 

Taxes  om  Nrw  Passkngkb  Automobii.^ 
Pakts  aud  AccrssoaiBB.  August  S,  19M 
On  behalf  of  the  8.500,000  members  of  the 
American  AutomobUe  Association,  and  aU 
American  motorists  who  pay  fheae  taxes,  we 
urge  the  eilmlnatlon  at  the  10-percent  Fed- 
eral excise  tax  on  private  paasenger  cara  and 
the  8 -percent  tax  on  parU  and  accessorlea. 

Revenue  trata  these  taxes,  amounting  to 
about  $IS  bUllon  yearly,  go  In  the  general 
funds  of  the  US.  Treasury  and  not  for  the 
support  of  the  highway  tr\ist  fund  which 
flnancee  the  Pederal-ald  highway  program. 
Thus,  the  motorist  is  singled  out  to  bear 
an  unjust  proportion  of  the  overall  cost  of 
government.  He  U  being  penalized  solely 
because  he  Is  a  car  owner. 

The  tax  Is  xinjust  because  it  la  In  no  way 
related  to  aWllty  to  pay  but.  In  terms  of 
family  Income,  bears  most  heavily  on  those 
families  least  able  to  afTord  It.  To  a  great 
psoportlon  o*  American  families,  the  auto- 
mobile Is  not  a  Ixixxxrj  but  an  absolute 
necessity.  No  less  than  64  percent  of  em- 
ployed persons  use  automobiles  to  get  to 
work.  Yet  the  motorist  Is  taxed  for  the 
necessity  of  driving  to  work  on  the  average 
of  $225  for  that  U  the  average  amount  of 
Federal  excise  taxes  that  he  pays  when  piir- 
chaslng  a  new  car. 

This  excise  tax  on  automobiles  was  bom 
of  expediency  and  has  been  continued 
through  expediency.  To  the  best  o*  our 
knowledge  no  one  has  ever  attempted  to 
Justify  this  tax  as  fair  or  equitable. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  tax  flrst  was 
Imposed  during  World  War  I.  it  was  re- 
pealed In  1928  but  along  with  other  automo- 
Uve  taxes  was  relmpoeed  In  1932  to  help  bal- 
ance a  budget  strained  by  extraordinary  ex- 
penditures in  the  depression  period. 

I*  ^lil  thus  be  seen  that  none  of  the  con- 
ditions that  obtained  at  the  time  these  taxes 
were  levied  exists  today. 

American  motorists  are  the  heaviest  taxed 
group  In  our  NaUon.  We  are  witnessing  an 
tmparalleled  pyramiding  of  motorists'  taxee 
as  never  before  known  In  our  peacetime  econ- 
omy. Total  special  taxes,  fees  and  tolls  paid 
by  highway  users  are  now  over  $12  bUllon 
annually. 

PASSKNCXa  CAa  is  a  "NBCMSTTT"  KOT  "LUXl/BT* 

Years  ago  the  passenger  car  was  considered 
a  1UXIU7.  This  Is  no  longer  true.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  Arizona  on  March  27.  1883, 
In  Schecter  t.  Kmingstoorth  reversed  a  pre- 
vloiis  (1948)  court  decision  In  holding  that 
the  driving  of  an  automobUe  upon  the  public 
highways  was  a  "mere  prlvUege"  and  not  a 
"right.-  In  reversing  itself,  the  Arizona  Su- 
preme Court  had  this  to  say: 

"In  this  day,  when  the  motor  vehicle  Is 
such  an  important  part  of  our  modem  day 
Uvlng,  when  the  use  of  the  vehicle  is  so  ee- 
aentlal  to  both  a  livelihood  and  the  ecijoy- 
ment  of  life,  this  court  recognizes  that  the 
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vam  €t  the  pubUc  highways  Is  a  right  which 
all  qiialiOed  citizens  possess,  subject,  of 
couTB*.  to  reasonable  regulation  under  the 
police  power  of  the  sovereign.  We  consider 
applicable  the  following  statement  by  the 
Rhode  Island  court  in  Berbertan  v.  Luaaier, 
supra: 

"  'The  use  of  the  automobile  as  a  necee- 
sary  adjunct  to  the  earning  of  a  livelihood 
la  modem  life  requires  us  In  the  Interest 
of  realism  to  conclude  that  the  right  to  use 
an  automobUe  on  the  public  highways  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  liberty  within  the 
meaning  of  the  constitutional  guarantees  of 
which  the  citizen  may  not  be  deprived  with- 
out due  process  of  law.'  " 

TUB    MOTOBISTS'    TAX    BUIIDCN 

To  Illustrate  the  tax  burden  which  motor- 
ists now  carry,  let  us  examine  a  typical  sit- 
uation such  as  exlate  In  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. 

The  following  taxes  are  paid  by  a  Mary- 
land nM3torlst  purchasing  send  driving  a  new 
car   in   the  Ford-Chevrolet-Plymouth   clase: 

Maryland  gasoline  tax.  7  cents  per  gallon; 
registration  fee,  $15;  Maryland  State  tlUe  or 
excise  tax,  2  percent  of  purchase  price; 
driver  license  fee.  $2  for  2  years;  title  fee. 
$1;  Federal  gasoline  tax.  4  cents  per  gallon; 
Federal  oil  tax.  6  cents  per  gallon;  Federal 
tax  on  tires,  10  cents  per  pound;  Federal 
manufacturers'  excise  tax.  10  percent;  Fed- 
eral tax  on  parts  and  accessorlea.  8  percent; 
Federal  tax  on  tread  rubber.  6  cenu  per 
pound;  Federal  tax  on  tubes.  10  cents  per 
pound. 

As  a  further  Illustration,  the  average 
Maryland  motorist  purchasing  one  of  th^e 
cars  pays  the  following  taxes:  • 

Estimated  taxes  accrued  on  material."*, 
parts  and  their  transportation  prior 
to  receipt  by  automobile  manu- 
facturer    $177 

Estimated  Income  and  other  taxes  paid 
by  automobile  manufacturer,  exclu- 
sive of  Federal  excise  tax 16« 

Federal  excise  taxes  on  car.  Including 
radio  and  heater,  and  Federal  weight 
tax  on  rubber  tires 193 

Maryland  State  title  or  excise  tax 60 

License  plates  and  title  on  car  ($15  plus 
$1    fee) la 

Total aoa 

To  operate  a  car  In  this  price  class  driven 
10.000  miles  a  year.  Maryland  motorists  pay 
the  following  tax  bill : 

Oasollne  tax  (7  cents  per  gallon 
State,  plus  4  cents  Federal)  (at  1$ 
miles   per   gallon) 173  33 

OU 38 

State  registration  fee 18.00 

Maryland    State    or   excise    tax   at    2 

percent go.  oo 

Operator's    license    fee    ($2    every    2 

years) i  qq 


Total 160.  71 

If  the  motorist  buys  a  new  tire  and  tube 
he  win  pay  an  average  tax  of  $S.33.  If  main- 
tenance Includes  purchase  of  parts  or  ac- 
cessories he  will  pay  a  Federal  tax  of  8  per- 
cent on  them.  If  he  has  two  tires  retreaded 
with  snow  caps  he  will  pay  an  additional 
95  cents  In  Federal  taxes. 

Direct  or  hidden  taxes  on  the  Maryland 
motorist  takes  approximately  26  cents  out  of 
every  automobile  dollar. 

In  Maryland,  motcw  fuel  taxes,  registra- 
tion, and  driver  license  fees  amount  to  about 
22  percent  of  the  total  State  tax  revenue. 

In  some  States  the  tax  burden  Is  even 
heavier  than  In  Maryland.  For  example,  In 
Other  States,  the  motorist  Is  not  only  con- 
ftontsd  with  the  payment  of  an  annual  State 
registration  fee  for  his  license  tags,  but  he  Is 
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also  confronted  with  the  payment  at  Uoen.. 
fees  to  the  county,  city,  or  both,  in  whi^^ 

Moreover,  we  hare  noted  an  ever-lncreas- 
Ing  tendency  of  munlclpallUee  to  Unnol. 
local  gasoime  taxea.  In  those  communltle! 
which  have  Imposed  a  local  munlclp*]  bJ^T 
line  tax.  It  must  be  remembered  that^u^^ 
taxes  are  In  addition  to  the  Bute  gas  ta^ 
and  the  4-cent  Federal  gasoline  tax. 
STATB.  courrrr.  and  local  taxxs  on  motobists 

States  and  municipalities  throughout  the 
country  In  recent  years  have  looked  to  the 
motorist    with    Increasing    regularity    as 
source  for  much-needed  revenue. 

STATB    CASOLINB    TAXXS 

For  example,  three  State*  last  year  In- 
creased their  gasoline  tax  rates  by  1  cem- 
namely.  Arizona  from  6  to  6  cenU  per  gallon^ 
California  from  6  to  7  cents,  and  Mlnneeota 
from  5  to  6  cents.  Maryland  this  year  In- 
creased Its  motor  fxiel  tax  from  6  to  7  cenU 
and  a  similar  proposal  to  Increase  the  Wis- 
consin gasoline  tax  from  6  to  7  cents  was 
overwhelmUigly  defeated  In  a  referendum  by 
the  voters. 

STATB   AND  MUNICTPAL  BBGISTBATION  TTES 

Three  States  In  1963  Increased  registration 
fees  (license  plates) .  Colorado  continued  Its 
special  additional  $1.60  reglstraUoo  fee  on 
all  vehicles  for  the  years  1964.  1968,  and  1966 
Nebraska  Increased  Its  registration  fee  by  60 
cents  In  1964.  Tennessee  Increased  Its  regls- 
traUon  fee  from  $9.50  to  $11.60  for  vehicles 
3.600  pounds  or  less  and  from  $13  to  $16  for 
vehicles  over  3,600  pounds,  Virginia  this 
year  Increased  Its  motor  vehicle  registration 
fee  from  $10  to  $15  or  $20.  depending  on 
vehicle  weight.  Many  counties  and  mimlcl- 
palltles  throughout  Virginia  Impose  a  com- 
parable registration  fee. 

STATB    DKXVKB    LICXMSX    FTE8 

Five  States  In  1963  liua-eased  their  driver's 
or  chauffeur's  Ucense  fee.  Alabama  increased 
the  driver  Ucenae  fee  from  $2.25  to  $4.26; 
Nebraska  Increased  their  driver  Ucense  fee 
from  $2  to  $3;  Nevada  Increased  lU  driver 
license  fee  from  $2  to  $3  and  the  chauffeur 
license  fee  from  $4  to  $6;  North  Carolina 
Increased  the  renewal  of  a  chauffeur's  license 
from  $2  to  $4;  Tennessee  has  Increased  the 
driver  license  fee  from  $2  to  $4  and  the 
chauffeur's  license  fee  from  $4  to  $6. 

In  1964.  South  Dakota  Increased  the  fee 
for  a  driver's  license  from  $3  to  $3  and  Vir- 
ginia Increased  theirs  from  $2  to  $6. 

STATB    EXCISK.     SALES     AN1>/OS    UBS    TAXXB 

Last  year  seven  States  Increased  excise, 
sales  and/or  use  taxes  on  motor  vehidea. 
These  States  are: 

Percent 

Florida    (sales) 1       to  2 

Maine   (sales  and  use) 3       to  4 

Missouri  (sales  and  tise) a      to  S 

New  Mexico  (excise) i       to  1% 

North  Dakota  (sales  and  use) 2       to  2^4 

Pennsylvania  (sales  and  use) 4       to  5 

Texas    (transaction) 114  to  2 

Utah  (sales  and  use) 2',4   to  3 

Utah,  In  addition  to  Increasing  the  State 
sales  and  use  tax  from  2^^  to  3  percent  also 
Increased  county  sales  and  lise  taxes  from  t 
to  3 14  percent. 

Also  In  1963.  Indiana  enacted  a  2-percent 
sales  tax  and  Wisconsin  enacted  a  3 -percent 
use  tax. 

Thirty- nine  States  now  have  excise,  sales 
and/or  use  taxes.  Some  States  also  Impose 
an  annual  personal  property  or  ad  valorem 
tax  which  Is  a  tax  on  personal  property  In- 
cluding motor  vehicles.  In  many  States, 
counties  and  cities  also  Impose  sales  and/or 
use  taxes  on  motor  vehicles. 

OTH^  LOCAL    MOTCaUBTB'   TAXBB 

In  addltton.  Tennessee  last  year  authorized 
the  counties  of  Crockett,  Chatham,  Dyw, 
Fayette,  and  Sumner  to  levy  a  $0  motor  y- 
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196U                                                           ^^                                                       ^  .         .  so   as   to   get    a   better   angle.      Mr.    Hoover 

K^l  or  privilege   tax.     The  proceeds           fleAert  Hoovef-A  Gre»t  AllienC.n  ^^j^  ^  ^  nurse  and  said  Tlease  get  Mr. 

ycle  ''^f*^?'^'^  to  be  used  lor  edxi^Uonal  Dmitri  a  plUow  to  kneel  on. 

B^'^^^-^r^^^i      HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN      ^^^  '^^''tL^.  .a.e^-»  ■>-  - 

^^olufomla  to  1963  pese^l  »  l-^^J^^f^  .^^  or  kbw  tobk  ^i^^ad    he  watched   on  television  as  his 

•^"Tl  P«-««  «  r- woSlT^  ^  Wedr>e>iav.  August  12.  mi  '^^ZS.n^^l^ll.^  «u.  <or  so 

-?Sru.f  M^«  3~2  "'^.tnf  irr^Vu^ed  .,  .je  °  ^_^  \^^^^^  ^-^^Z.  „e.  ..  .^ 

"".',„T.^^r.r»^"?CuS!^«u,.  narrowmlnded,  he  hBS  ^"own  the  w^M  ,^°w  "•^•^„,.,  p,^,  pom.«l  »  tje  „„ 

IrrfnT.-"-  -.V.  ^o-."  —  ^^t,  at  ;^e  r.pe_^d^a«  ot^9«.^he^^  --„-V°.."w!„rS?-  S  T,  ^^  ». 

"ZT.o,.  c»,»^.».™...  ".  o.  „n  governmental  affairs,  and  1.  hopeful  .aid^  «ro^.T^         ^^^^  ^^^  „„^  „,  ,,„. 

MOTORISTS  for  the  future.  c^^^on  two  ^       ■ 

The  true  picture  of  the   tax  burden   now  ^  submit  herewith  for  the  Rl^RD  two  day^    MacNell.  who  with  retired  newscaster 

be^bSTe  S  American  motorist.*  wou  d  not  ^^^  ^^  him  as  they  .aPP^^^°  ^  "If  h  ^'  KlTtenborn  and  former  Hearst  foreign 

S^^plete^thout  giving  cooiMderatlon  to  j^^^^  y^rk  Journal  American  on  Monday.  «^J^     ^^^^^    ^rank    E.    Mason    forms   Mr. 

Su^Lges,    especially    thoee    imposed    on  ^          ^^q,  HcSrers   "Utorary   committee."  told   report- 

Wghway.  Which  are  an  Integrate  part  of  In-  Aug                            ^^     ^^^^   ^^^^^.^^    ^^    ^.S  ^,  ^^^  ^^^er  President's  strong  def^^^  to 

teretate  travel.                           ^     ^     ^   _    .    ^^  Hoover,                    qr^tness  et   back  to  work  on   a   mammoth   account 

"^  Motorist,  take  pride  m  the  ^^^  th^^^^^  ^^^  Considlne,  of  Soviet  betrayal  dating  back  to  1934_ 

41000-mile   Interstate  System  of   Highways  (By  uoo  «^u  president  Johnson's   birthday  gift  to  his 

i^Wbemg  oonstmcted  pursuant  to  the  Fed-  ^^^^  Hoover  looked  back  toda>  ov er  90  FTesmen                          ^^^  ^^  ^^  American 

^  Aldltlghway  Act  of  1956.  Is  being  paid  ^,    experience    In    and    out   oj    Publlc  P^^^ece^r                ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

f^entlr^by  highway  users  on  a  "pay-as-  >          ^  declared   that   freedom-  the   open  ^^^^^J"       ^  country  with  devotion  and 

you-go'^ls      Aid  this  IS  true  of  the  entire  '^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  which  pours  tje   .sunlight  "^^^f^^^  ^^^ j ,,  birthday  salute,  tacked 

pSeS  aid  system  comprising  867,000  miles.  ^^^^^  ^p^^it  and  of  human  dlgnltj  ^^"'f  biiieW  board  In  Mr.  Hoover's  foyer. 

^^^««  in  1956  envisioned  that  this  great  ^     ^       ^  Americas  greatness.  o^  ^  ,  ""tZT 

41^0^^"^"   Lt^^taT  network  of  highways  ^  ^^^''^Lthday  message  released  yes^day  ^ea^  ^^  P^^^          ,^  ,,  America  to  emulate 

t^^^    enurely    free    from    toll    charges.  ^^   ^^^    ^^,^^,,    .^It*    ^^'\' ^L^^S^J^  the  p^fiotlsm.mtegrlty  and  high  Ideals  that 

unfortunately,  this  U  not  the  way  the  In-  ^^  ^^room-study,  the  ^l^t J^^^l^^^;  "^^^  hate'^marked  his  career." 

terstate  system  Is  working  out.  ^^^  fellow  Americans  to  forget  "^f^f  ^riucs  Johnson  con- 

''?o  Ulultrate  this  point  we  cit*  the  addj  ^^^  ^  ..^^^  ^^    ..^  .^Ink  something  good  r^e  ^^l^'J^^      f,,,^  ^f  our  love  and 

tionftl  tax  burden  over  and  above  the  Federal  ^  ^  themselves."                                                 ,  ciuaeu,    J^f"      „ 

irpnts^^r  gallon  and  the  usual  7-cents  ^^^^^i^^^  u^,  gains  In  lengthening  man  s  respect  for  him. 

Vtlt^la^T^^ga^on  a  motorist  pays  travel-  n^J"^^     ^the   mfracle  of  the  ballot."   mass  hauled    by    belgittm 

fTfr^  S«  Nation's  Capital  to  downtown  '^^^,^^^^  ^a  he  recalled  that  '"we  alone^  Baudouin  of  B^Jf  ^'  ^^5^!^^?^^^' 

N?w  York  City.    The  total  mileage  Involved  ^^^^^^    ^^^^^.^  ,or  free  men    n  two  ^.^^  ^^^    ^^^^    clothed,  '^d  cared  for  by 

ir^4  miles      Toll  charges   to  the   motorist  ^^^^   ^^^   ^^   asked   no  Indemnities,   no  ^^^  Hoover  mission  of  Worid  War  I.  wrote, 

total  »4  55  as  follows:  acquisition  of  territory,  no  domination  over  ..^^  country  remains  very  grateful  to  you 

«     K^r  TMnnel                    »0. 50  other  peoples."  »nd  wlU  never  forget  all  that  the  friena  oi 

^i   =^^:^=  ^:i  He  Led   =™al  r.h.  to  ^^^^^^^2^^ 

r,   ^n^-^^^^^^-   ^-  -.^cinrt^eSn   from    saying    that   our  ^^.^^.7^^^  upon  if  by  the  long 

-   [Ji^coln    ^nel...  -- -     -  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  "^'^^  ^^'^^^  ^^^^-^li^^^ 

Total *-^^  Td^e    200    million    African    Negroes    put  Ident  Harry  S.Tn^a^^C^v^or ^^k^f el ^ 

Ch^e"rei°lr?i;ru"t;!"^"ch"^^^^^^^  ^^^o^ver  lunches  today  with  old  friends  ^e^^ranTlreland.               ^  ^  ^^_^   ,, 

?5^li1o  irgaTlon.  he  would  consume  15^6  ^    ^^^  Mrs.  Jeremiah   Mllbank   and  Adm.  ^ther  messages  came  from  J^  a  Pen^y.^t 

l^^lTS  S^  for   the  one-way  trip  of  234  ^^  ^e^  Strauss.  the  department  store  'Attain,  who  Is  ^^^ 

1^,«  fr^^asmnrton   to  New  York   City.  "*^  MUbank.  prominent  New  York  corpora-  ^^^  trustees  of  Stanford  U^^«"|^y^!.  ^^° 

S^  STll^ts  totel  tax  per  gallon  comes  .j^^^ecutlve.  was  described  as  the  former  ^^    callf..   Mr.   Hoover's   ahna  ^^^'Jf/ 

to  ^I'^VndThen  added  to  the  $4  55  toll  p^.i^ent's  "favorite  canasta  P"^<^"     ^I  students  of  a  ^^^^J^^^  ??wa  Tr^ 

StarU?  founts  to  •6.27.                       ^  mU-al  Strauss,  former  chairman  of  the  Atomic  ^,  ^^  bU-thplace    West  Jf^^^^^^'chUdren 

ThU  is  hut  another  Illustration  of  the  un-  commission,    was   Mr.   Hoover  s   sec-  congressmen  and  from  adult*  and  cnuor 

faJdlsJri^natory    Ux   burden    now    being  ^^tary  during  his  relief  work  during  and  Im-  throughout  the  Nation 

S)rne  by  the  American  motorist.  mediately  after  World  War  L  one    came    from    a  ,  lOj^^-^^^f  L\  J "f 

W^^bm^t  that  the  trip  from  the  Nation's  ^he    birthday    dinner    guests   wUl    be^^  pondered  whether  he  liked  the  same  kind  of 

n  ^.t.^^New  York  City  which  Involves  the  Hoover's  sons,  former  Undersecretary  of  State  ^^^  ^^ 

^  "^^nt  of  tollJ^  not  unique.    If  one  were  Herbert  Hoover.  Jr..  of  Pasadena.  Calif.,  and  lo-year-old  girl  who  shares 

f^T^^^  ^nr^i  from  New  York  City  on  the  ^j^^  Hoover  of  Greenwich.  Conn.,  and  an  ^^^  „  ^  birthday  said  she  wanted  to 

Ne^ork  SoughTay^r  thro^  unspecified    number    of    grandchlUlren   a^d  ^^^  ^^  when  she  was   11   and  he 

Tut   he  woSd  Wac^  with  the  payment  of  ^-eaVgrandchlldren    of    the    proud    nonage-  |^„^  ^^  ^^^  ^j  yourself." 

cut.  ne  wuuiu                  ^^  ^^^  ^  travel  south  ^j-lan                                                                                                                         

r^fri  W^hl^trton  via  Virginia  he  would  like-  j^    between    the    two    engagements.    Mr.  pREsmENT  Sizes  Up  Another 

w^^^  to^c^  pay  additional  tolls  In  both  Hoover,  who  has  undergone  three  ma  or  op-  One  Ex-Pi^|^f^ 

V Ir'lSta  and  tne  ?tlte  of  Florida.  eratlons   In   the  ^'  ^t^ ^^^^^.f^^^T'o.  (By  Ruth  Nathan) 

^*  '^'  ^^"rea^e;\rsTear^-P-- -  ^P^  iTaS^r  i^thf^^ld^of^tif-rmed-  ^,„.,,  J%.._On    the    eve   of    former 

SJdlUonT^x  burde^on'^LT^n  m^otorists  ^e.    and    a    bevy    of    adoring    nurses    and  ^^^^^.^^^  J-^^^^T^pSSTent"  ^ght^D- 

-  -"T^^^^  "^-uTeneral  health,  Is  good  for  a  man  of  i^^^^'J^T^J  y^^X^-^  -  Ukes 

revenue  by  the  disallowance  Mtn  j_      go  "Dr    Lepore  said  yesterday.     "He's  reaUy  ^^e  old  "Chief ."                                                 ^          ^ 

°'  ''''f^L' Tom  Fele^a^  ln^rie%axes,  fn    amazlnrman.     The   whole   atmoephere  president  revealed  he  had  me 

cense  fees  from  F«<1"*1    "^  ^^.^   Is  one  of  love  and   affection  for   htar  ^"^^^ent  Hoover  personally  lor  the  first 

CONCLUSION  ^^^     ^^  consideration  of  everybody  Is  something  JJ^^F^^^^  ^^^^ 

cJiigt'esitoSgrton^t^^^^u^^^^^^  -..-      „,,„    ,.,    ,e    noticed    that     Ivan      , --^,f„- ^^^^^^^^^ 

bac)^  of  all  motorists  by  tiie  ^^^f  ^^*"°^^2      Dmitri,  who  was  taking  the  picture  to  be  re-      general    B«*^  Rockies,  Fraser. 

the  10-percent  Federal  "^«%^^„°cU?  Jlx^     l«^«i  ^"^  ^'^  birthday,  was  ^^'^^^'^^^^^     SJoSr    Hoover  then  was  pushing  80. 
passenger  cars  and  the  Federal  excise  taxes  ^^^   ^^^  ^^  ^he  corner  of  the  room.     Colo.     mt.  boo 

on  automobile  accessories  and  parts. 
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Mr.  Hoover  fished  Just  for  the  love  of  It, 
not  caring  really  what  prize  he  caught.  Ha 
loved  only  to  hook  the  flah  and  see  them 
play.     Then  he'd  aet  them  free. 

OTTKBXD    ADVICK 

It  U  history's  Irony  to  get  the  picture  of 
the  man  who  was  once  our  meet  maligned 
President  suggesting  to  the  most  popular 
President  ever  to  sit  In  the  White  House 
how  he  might  be  guided  In  the  highest 
office. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  remembered  particularly 
the  first  advice  Mr.  Hoover  gave  him  shortly 
after  he   became   the   Nation's  letider. 

It  was  this:  That  Mr  Elsenhower  would 
do  well  to  accept  the  fact  that.  If  he  was 
going  to  live  by  his  political  philosophy  and 
stand  by  It — that  of  moderate  progressive 
thinking — he  was  going  to  disappoint  the 
archconservatlves  and  the  ultrallberals  both. 
"Be  prepared  for  this  and  remember  we 
cant  turn  the  clock  backward.  Don't  let 
what  seems  like  a  thankless  task  get  you 
down,"  Mr.  Hoover  warned  the  new  President. 
Ike  pKjlnted  to  Mr  Hoover's  Impoverished 
childhood  and  the  fact  that  he  wa.s  orphaned 
at  8  as  helping  to  make  Mr  Hxaver  the  man 
he  became. 

In  General  Elsenhower's  opinion,  Mr. 
Hoover's  tough  beginning  became  an  Inspira- 
tion to  him,  because  he  hiid  the  kind  of 
character  that  met  the  challenge 

Mr.  Elsenhower  said  hlst(]ry  will  record 
properly  Mr.  Hoover's  life  as  a  great  engi- 
neer, statesman,  public  .--ervant,  humani- 
tarian, writer,  and  President  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower believes  historians  will  not  fall  to  rec- 
ognize the  depression  was  not  Mr.  H.xjver's 
fault  and  will  con.sider.  In  addition,  that  he 
sat  In  the  Presidency  with  a  hostile  Congress. 
General  Elsenhower  rates  Mr  Hoover  as  a 
forward  and  dedicated  President,  hl^'hly  In- 
formed, totally  honest  He  cited  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver's Intrcxluctlon  of  the  Becon.structlon  fi- 
nance Corporation  as  one  of  the  most  for- 
ward and  Important  pieces  of  it^glslatlon  In 
any  administration. 

Trying  to  a.-3sess  the  fact  that  Mr  Hojver's 
public  Image  has  slowly  but  surely  made  the 
transition  from  presidential  vlillan  to  a 
revered  public  servant  Mr.  Elsenhower 
thought  that  the  new  public  understanding 
of  Mr.  Hoover  was  here  to  stay. 

Too  often,  Mr  El.senhower  thinks.  [■)eople 
are  quick  to  admire  a  .shining  symbol  with- 
out making  sure  first  that  It  Is  not  tinkling 
brass.  In  General  Elsenhower's  book,  Mr. 
Hoover  Is  deflnftely  a  shining  symbol. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  has  kept  abreast  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  well-being  during  the  latter's  recent 
years  of  mild  to  bedridden  Illness  and  ar- 
ranges to  visit  him  on  trips  to  Manhattan. 
He  finds  the  amazing  Mr  Hoover  brimming 
with  up-to-date  conversation,  his  manner 
direct  and  clear  minded,  and  with  a  twinkle 
In  his  eye.  He  Is  asttmlshlngly  well  Informed. 
In  the  opinion  of  Mr  Eisenhower,  who  will 
be  74  In  October,  90-year-old  President  Hoo- 
ver stays  young  and  triumphs  over  severe 
Illness  because  he  keeps  so  busy  and  because 
he  still  thinks  there  are  useful  things  to  be 
done  and  because  he  wants  to  do  them. 


The  Late  Honorable  Albert  E.  Carter 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  8,  1964 

Mr,  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
with  profound  regret  and  personal  sor- 
row that  I  learned  of  the  passing  of  Al- 
bert E.  Carter,  our  former  colleague  from 


California.  Al  Carter  was  in  the  Con- 
gress when  I  arrived  here,  and  there  was 
not  a  friendlier  hand  extended  to  new 
Members  than  his.  A  man  of  great  depth 
and  character,  Al  Carter  was  a  true 
gentleman.  I  served  with  him  on  both 
the  Appropriations  and  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committees  of  the  House,  and 
he  served  them  both  with  great  vision 
and  understanding. 

For  20  years  he  served  the  people  of 
the  Oakland,  Calif.,  area  in  such  a  dis- 
tinguished manner  that  his  endorsements 
for  office  were  mainly  by  both  political 
parties.  His  accomplishments  for  his 
district,  and  friendship  for  the  small 
homeowner,  small  businessman,  and  the 
men  and  women  who  labor  for  a  living 
and  providing  for  the  lu'cds  of  his  district 
stamped  him  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
Representatives  in  Congress. 

Again,  I  want  to  say  LJiat  Al  Carter  was 
Indeed  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and 
the  world  is  much  richer  for  his  great 
and  noble  efforts. 


Edmond  Cahn:  A  Great  Democrat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    Nfc.W    YiiRK 

IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  HKI'RKtoENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12,  1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nation  lias  suffered  a  great  loss  in 
the  passing  of  Prof.  Edmond  Cahn  of 
New  York  University.  Professor  Cahn's 
wisdom  and  his  dedicated  devotion  to 
liberty  will  continue  to  inspire  all  those 
who  believe  in  democracy.  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
editorial  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post 
which  comments  upon  this  tragic  loss. 
The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Aug.  11,  19641 
Edmond    Cahn 
The  passing  of  Professor  Edmond  Cahn  of 
the  New  York  University  Law  School  will  be 
a  sad   note  far   beyond   the  confines  of   the 
university  and  of  New  York  City.    Dr.  Cahn's 
books  and  lectures  had  won  for  him  a  much 
wider  audience.     Indeed,   his  passionate  re- 
gard for  liberty,   Justice  and   human   values 
has  given  his  legal  and  philosophic  writings 
a  very  general  appeal. 

Probably  Professor  Cahn  Is  best  known  for 
his  profound  study  of  American  ethics  as  re- 
vealed through  the  coiu-ts.  which  led  to  his 
volume  "The  Moral  Decision:  Right  and 
Wrong  In  the  Light  of  American  Law."  Also 
well  known  Is  "The  Predicament  of  Demo- 
cratic Man,"  a  sensitive  analysis  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Individual  and  of  groups 
In  a  free  society.  His  exposition  of  the  law 
as  a  tool  In  the  hands  of  freemen  for  mold- 
ing a  better  society  has  made  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  evolution  of  political 
thought. 

Dr.  Cahn  was  fond  of  quoting  Madison's 
comment  that  In  Europe  "charters  of  liberty 
have  been  granted  by  power,"  while  In  Amer- 
ica the  practice  has  been  "charters  of  power 
granted  by  liberty  "  He  looked  upon  the 
great  American  experiment  as  an  attempt  to 
build  "a  new  kind  of  society — fresh,  equal. 
Just,  open,  free,  and  forever  respectful  of  con- 
science." The  alert  and  thoughtful  NYU  pro- 
fessor who  has  succumed  to  a  heart  ailment 


at  the  early  age  of  58  will  be  remembenrf 
not  only  as  a  penetrating  crlUc  of  the  uu 
ings  of  this  venture  but  also  as  a  perceotlT^ 

exponent  of  Its  finest  Ideala. 


The  Yarmolintky  Sacrifice — II 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  12. 1964 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  called  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  a  column  by 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  en- 
titled, "The  Yarmolinsky  Sacrifice."  in 
today's  Washington  Post  and  other 
metropolitan  newspapers  there  appears 
•The  Yarmolinsky  Sacrifice — 11."  Mr. 
Evans  and  Mr.  Novak  complete  the  story 
of  how  President  Johnson  cynically  of- 
fered up  Mr.  Yarmolinsky  as  a  sacrifice 
to  certain  erstwhile  opponents  of  the 
antipoverty  bill  in  order  to  obtain  their 
votes.  This  column  further  makes  It 
doubly  clear  that  when  the  President 
said  In  his  press  conference  last  week 
that  Mr.  Yarmolinsky  had  never  left  the 
Pentagon,  he  was  stating  as  fact  some- 
thing which  is  now  being  publicly  dis- 
puted. In  their  latest  column  they  say 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Yarmolinsky  that 
"He  had  permanently  left  the  Pentagon 
(although  the  Pentagon  still  was  paying 
his  salary) ." 

These  revelations.  In  addition  to  ex- 
posing President  Johnson's  misstate- 
ment of  the  facts,  also  points  out  the 
cynical  manner  in  which  votes  were  ob- 
tained for  the  antipoverty  bill.  It  Is  fur- 
ther corroboration  of  the  belief  that  is 
gradually  growing  in  the  minds  of  many 
that  in  President  Johnson's  efforts  to  be 
all  things  to  all  people,  he  is  not  above 
sacrificing  the  ambitions  and  the  careers 
of  those  who  may  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
goal  that  he  Is  seekmg  to  attain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat,  that  Presiden- 
tial press  conferences  ought  to  be  exem- 
plary in  their  presentation  of  the  true 
facts  of  any  matter.  I  would  hope  that 
the  American  press  will  take  note  of  this 
entire  affair  and  will  have  some  suitable 
questions  to  propound  to  President 
Johnson  at  the  very  next  press  confer- 
ence that  he  calls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  these  re- 
marks the  article  referred  to  above: 
The  Yarmolinsky  SAcamcE — II 
This  Is  the  full  story  of  how  Adam  Yar- 
molinsky was  blackballed  from  President 
Johnson's  poverty  program  In  a  secret  kanga- 
roo-court meeting  of  House  Democratic 
leaders  last  Thursday. 

Yarmolinsky  Is  the  dynamic,  pint-size 
special  assistant  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert McNamara  who  left  the  Pentagon  several 
months  ago  to  help  Sargent  Shrlver  draw  up 
Mr.  Johnson's  poverty  program.  He  was 
slated  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  new  antl- 
jxiverty  program.  He  had  permanently  left 
the  Pentagon  (although  the  Pentagon  still 
was  paying  his  salary) . 

The  Thursday  meeting  of  House  Demo- 
cratic leaders  In  Speaker  John  McCormack's 
office  was  convened  at  the  Insistence  of  sev- 
eral southern  Congressmen  who  were  after 


1961* 

-  -^oHnskT*!  scalp.  As  a  matter  of  routine. 
^^n  «  io  i^onal  "whips."  few  of  whom 
^^er    heard    YarmoUnsky-s    name,    were 

P^?tlso  present  were  RepresentaUve  Hajj- 
„, n  CooL«T.  of  North  Carolina  (who  made 
?^  S«t  vicious  attacks  on  Yarmolinsky  at 
g;  meeting),  and  ^V^^^'^T'^^^^^^ 
SJms.  soon  to  be  chairman  of  the  House 
A-rmed  Services  Committee. 

sneaking  for  the  administration  at  the 
meeting    (described   by  one  Congressman  as 

^the    d^"«»'    ^^°^    ^"    "^^    '^^ 
Mniise")  was  Shrlver. 

The  ostensible  point  of  the  meeting  was 
for  each  regional  whip  to  report  on  the  num- 
^r  of  propoverty  votes  by  Congressmen  in 
hi«  area  It  quickly  became  apparent  that 
Vhe  real'  purpose  wi«  l^  threaten  southern 
defections  on  the  poverty  vote  Uie  next  day 
unless  Shriver  took  a  blood  oath  to  exclude 
Yarmolinsky  from  the  program. 

Shrlver  refused  to  s,.y  whether  Yarmo- 
itnskv  would  or  would  nut  be  part  of  the 
t>aD  echelon  poverty  team  once  the  bill  be- 
S.es  law.  He  Insl-sted  that  Yarmcmnsky's 
role  was  up  to  President  Johnson.  He  kept 
repeating  that  even  his  own  part  In  the  pro- 
Trani  w^  uncertain,  that  only  the  President 
lou\d  same  the  top  administrators     _ 

At  this  CooLKT  stiige-whlspered  that 
Shriver  was  a  dirty  ll;u 

Coourr  then  spoke  louder  Shrlver,  he 
said  told  three  members  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina'delegaUon  at  a  breakfast  meeting  that 
Yarmolinsky  would  definitely  be  one  of  the 
five  Presidential  appointees. 

"Whom  do  you  believe."  Cooi.et  asked 
with  heavy  sarcasm,  "your  colleagues  In 
Congress  or  Shrlver?" 

Why  the  drive  against  Y.irmoHnskv. 
Yarmollnsky's    foes.    *ho    pronounced    his 
nan^e    several    different    ways,    talked    much 
about   his   part   In   preparing   the  Gesell    re- 
S^  (a   yekr-old    document    calling   for   the 
eixA    of    racial    dtscrlmlnatlon    In    U-wns    ad- 
joining military  bases)  ^    ,  ,y,^  h,o. 
Unmentloned  at  the  meeting  but  the  big- 
gest soiu^e  of  irrltatlnn  to  Riveks  and  other 
Armed  Services  Committee  members  was  the 
way  Yarmolinsky   stcpi-ed   on   some  military 
toes  as  one  of  McNamaras  whiz  kids. 

Neither  of  these  complaints  have  any 
visible  link  to  the  poverty  program.  Nor 
does  a  photostatic,  document  from  a  right- 
wing  group  alleging  that  Yarmolinsky  s  par- 
Tnxit^vorli  the  loyalist  side  In  the  Spanish 
civil  war-a  document  that  has  been  clrcu- 
rnung  among  House  Members.  Its  implica- 
tion that  the  elder  Yarmollnskys  are  some- 
how suspect  Is  not  only  unproved  but  has  no 
relation  to  the  competence  of  their  son. 
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Somehow  OYerlooked  w«  the  t*ct  that 
Yarmolinsky  has  had  aoce-  to  »U  Pen- 
tagon  secrets  for  more  than  8  y^'*!^^- 
o^t    a    murmur    of    protest    from    Ooocir. 

RjvEBs,  et  aL  ,      j__ 

The  kangaroo  court  In  McCoaMACK  s  offlw 

mercifully  broke  up  on  ^^^f^^^T^^^^ 
Whereupon  MoCoemack  Informed  the  White 
House  that,  if  Yarmolinsky  were  not  puh- 
llcly  ruled  out  of  the  poverty  program,  the 
bill     might     he     lost.       President     Johnson 

'^m'  one  Congressman  who  suffered 
through  the  meeting:  "It  degraded  e^ 
one  of  u^the  Speaker  because  he  stayed 
silent,  the  President  because  he  gave  ^n  so 
quickly,  the  country  because  a  decent  Amer- 
ican w^  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered  with- 
out a  word  In  his  own  defense. 

Forced  by  high-level  political  P^^^^'l^ 
vote  for  the  poverty  program  against  their 
better  JudgmVnt,  southern  Congressmen 
^ught  i  way  to  protect  their  fiank^  They 
ZLi  in  on  Yarmolinsky  whose  Russia^ 
name  and  liberal  politics  were  an  Id^ 
tartret  They  demanded  a  pound  of  flesh, 
and  the  Johnson  administration  gave  It  -to 
them. 
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itor  Keatinff  Supports  Majority  Role 
for  Cjrp™* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    FBKK8TLVANIA 

THE  8ENATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1964 

Mr  SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  the  junior 

lator  from  New  York   [Mr.  Keating] 

ent^  spoke  at  the  annual  meeting  of 

c  Empire  State  chapter  of  the  Order 

I  Ahepa,  the  American -Hellenic  Edu- 

p«*Uonal  Progressive  Association.     In  a 

gwOistic  and  hardhitting  address.  Sen- 

lator  Keating  pointed  out  that  the  only 

fcperm^uient  solution  for  the  Cyprus  crisis 

^tist  be  self-determination  and  majority 

frule  for  the  people  of  that  troubled  Is- 

Und-   If  course,  minority  rights  must  be 

rfully    protected,    as    Senator    Keating 

I  polirted  out;  but  In  a  representative  gov- 

*  emment  there  is  no  place  for  a  minority 

'  Teto.  exercised  by  less  than  one-fifth  of 

the  population,  over  the  decisions  of  the 

majority,  in  such  key  fields  as  taxation 

and  foreign  affairs. 

Senator  KxArma  has  rightly  warned 
that  only  the  Communists  stand  to  gain 
by  continuing  conflict  and  tragedy  on  the 
Island  of  Cyprus.  There  Is  urgent  need 
for  the  United  States  to  support  the  basic 
principles  of  representative  government 
which  -we  In  this  Nation  cherish,  and  to 
apply  those  principles  to  policy  on  the 
Cyprus  Issue. 

I  iMk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  text  of  the  fine 
address  delivered  by  Senator  Keating  in 
New  York  City  on  July  3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tkxt  or  AiUBBESS  BT  Senator  Kkni«thB. 
Kkatino,  to  thi  Annxjal  District  Mmtino 
or  thx  KMPnuc  State  C?HAPnai  or  tot 
Okdb  or  Ahxpa  (th»  Amkrican  Hkluknic 
EmxcATioNAi.  Pbocressivk  Association), 
AmRicANA  Hotel,  Nrw  York  Cttt.  Jm.T 
3.  1904 


On  the  eve  of  our  own  Independence  Day 
It  U  altogether  fitting  that  we  discum  the 
problem  of  Cyprus,  for  the  isaue  U  freedom 
and.  to  a  great  extent.  It  U  an  American  prob- 
lem Cyprus  Involve*  three  oT  our  NATO 
allies:  Great  Britain.  Greece,  and  Turkey. 
The  cxirrent  crlaU  haa  undermined  the  sta- 
bility at  Greece  and  Turkey  and  haa  bene- 
fited only  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  local 
CyiMTiB  Communist-dominated  party,  Akki. 
Despite  the  growing  threat  of  communism  In 
Cyprus,  our  Government  artlll  refxisee  to  8Ui>- 
port  majority  nUe  guarantees  for  Cyprus. 

The  tragedy  <rf  Cyprus — and  It  U  a  trag- 
edy  ts  that  the  dispute   Is  a  needless   one 

among  friends.  In  other  parts  at  the  world 
like  Oub«k  South  Vietnam,  and  Laos,  the 
enemy  Is  commimism-  But  the  Cyprus  Issue 
InvolTM  a  quarrel  among  our  allies  which 
bepeflts  only  the  C<Miununlsts. 


Turkey  has  threatened  Invasion  of  Cyprus 
on  several  occasions,  the  last  one  oti  June 
e  So  far  the  Ankara  Government  has  shown 
the  wtBdotn  not  to  carry  out  its  threat.  But 
the  Government  o*  Turkey  has  fanned  the 
fires  of  xenophobia  and  has  staked  Its  sta- 
bUlty  on  frustraung  the  right  of  the  people 
Of  Cyprus  to  decide  their  political  desUny. 
Restraint  may  not  endure  for  long.  One 
hasty  decision  can  lavmch  Greece  and  Turkey 
Into  a  war  that  no  one  could  afford.  "A 
fool  throws  a  stone  Into  the  sea,"  a  Cyprtot 
saying  goes,  "and  a  thousand  wise  men  can- 
not pull  It  out." 

VS  laws  authM-ize  military  assistance  un- 
der certain  specific  condlUons.  They  point- 
edly prohibit  the  use  oC  military  assistance 
for  aggreeslve  action  and  stipulate  that  such 
assistance  be  used  only  for  defensive  pur- 
poses Turkey  shoxUd  fully  understand  that 
ai.y  invasion  of  Cyprus  would  be  a  violation 
of  agreements  with  the  United  States  and 
would  require  the  immediate  halting  of  all 
military  and  economic  aid  to  Turkey. 

Looming  on  the  horizon  U  a  great  danger— 
the  specter  of  Soviet  communism  taking  over 

Cyprus. 

Only  the  Russians  benefit  from  the  con- 
tUQuation  ot  the  crisis.  The  Communist 
Party  In  Cyprus  has  Increased  In  nimibers. 
Their  organization  Is  greatly  strengthened. 
The  Soviet  Embassy  Is  one  of  the  largest,  If 
not  the  largest,  on  the  Island.  Communist 
agents  are  active  throughout  Cyprus.  The 
best  organized  party  Is  the  Communist-dom- 
inated  union,   AKEL. 

I  am  not  asserting  that  the  danger  at  a 
Communist  takeover  Is  Immediate.  I  am 
saying  that  the  Communists  have  gained 
strength  frc«n  Weatem  Indecision  over 
Cyprus.  The  longer  this  needless  tragedy 
continues,  the  greater  the  threat  of  com- 
munism In  Cyprus. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  dlrecUy  and 
actively  Involved  In  this  dUpute.  particularly 
In  the  United  Nations.  It  has  directed  let- 
ters to  the  various  governmenU  Involved, 
Including  our  own.  A  commercial  air  ar- 
rangement has  been  signed  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Government  of  Cyprus, 
and  one  of  Castro's  representatives  has  been 
accredited  to  Cyprus. 

What  is  the  real  Issue  In  Cyprus?  Is  It  so 
rompUcated  that  our  three  allies.  Great  Brit- 
ain. Greece,  and  Turkey,  together  with  the 
jjeople  of  Cyprus,  cannot  arrive  at  a  fair  and 
Just  solution? 

First  and  foremost,  the  Issue  In  Cypnis  is 
not  a  question  of  Turkish  minority  rights. 
They  are  and  must  be  fully  protected.  The 
Issue  Is  the  extraordinary  veto  rights  of  a 
17 -percent  minority  over  critical  areas  of  na- 
tional policy,  Including  taxation,  foreign  af- 
fairs, defense  and  secvirity.  which  hamstrings 
the  82-percent  Greek  majority. 

I  yield  to  no  one  In  my  support  and  defense 
fcM-  the  basic  Individual  and  clvU  rights  of  a 
minority.  But  at  the  same  time.  I  cannot 
recognize,  and  I  believe  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  must  not  recognize,  that 
a  permajient  solution  to  any  vital  poUtical 
problem  can  be  found  by  giving  a  minority 
of  17  percent  a  final  veto  over  critical  govern- 
ment activities. 

The  people  of  Cyprus  deserve  an  effective 
government,  and  with  a  minority  veto,  effec- 
tive government  Is  Impossible.  Tet,  Incred- 
ible as  It  seems,  our  own  Government  has 
failed  to  give  open  support  to  the  principle 
whlcrti  it  endorses  everywhere  else  In  the 
world— the  principle  of  majority  rule. 


The  Government  oif  the  United  States  has 
not  only  refused  to  support  tiie  basic  prin- 
ciple of  majority  rule,  but  It  has  also  failed 
even  to  stiggest  any  lasting  solution  on  the 
merits  for  Cyprus.  This  VS.  hesitancy  has, 
unfortunately.  In  my  Judgment,  contributed 
to  the  present  crisis.  Over  the  months  our 
Government  has  offered  to  send  troops  to 
Cypriis;  we  have  offered  to  pay  for  other 
nations'  troops;  we  have  sent  Under  Sec- 
retary Ball  and  Senator  Fm^BRiCHT  to  Eu- 
rope Prime  Ministers  Papandreou  and  Inonu 
have  both  visited  the  United  States;  we  have 
suggested  an  American  mediator.  We  have 
done  Just  about  everything  except  to  analyze 
the  problem  seriously  on  its  own  merits.  As 
a  result,  all  of  our  efforts  have  left  the  core 
of  discontent  untouched. 

In  fact,  during  the  visit  of  Prime  Minister 
Inonu  our  Government  Joined  In  a  com- 
munique affirming  the  validity  of  the  1959 
agreements  granting  veto  power  to  the  17- 
percent  Turkish  minority.  The  undemo- 
cratic 1959  agreements  are  a  prime  reason  for 
the  present  crisis.  Let  us  not  repeat  the 
same  mistake  now.  The  events  of  these 
months  demonstrate  that  we  must  act  pur- 
posefully on  long-term  solutions  to  prevent 
a  dvll  war  on  Cyprus  and  war  between  Greece 

and  Turkey.  _„„,h 

Several  proposals  have  been  put  forward 
by  various  parties  concerned. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  proposal  which  Is  beet 
for  the  foreign  poUcy  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  for  Great  Britain,  Greece, 
and  Turkey.  Is  fuU  self-determination,  which 
I  believe  would  result  In  \mion  of  Cyprus 
with  Greece. 

Why  Is  this  the  best  solution? 
First  of  all,  tmlon  with  Greece  would  elimi- 
nate the  Communist  toehold  on  Cyprus. 
The  large  Russian  Embassy  would  be  re- 
moved. The  Commimist  Party  would  be  out- 
lawed and  the  strength  at  the  Communists 
under  any  other  label  would  be  seriously 
weakened. 

Secondly,  besides  eliminating  the  Cc«n- 
munlst  menace  on  Cyprus,  union  with  Greece 
Is  what  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Cypriote  want.  A  referendum  under  United 
Nations  auspices  would  imdoubtedly  estab- 
lish thU  fact,  and  the  Communists  would 
have  no  basis  at  all  for  objection. 

Third.  Cyprus  would  become  p«ut  ot  NATO. 
It  Is  Important  to  note  that  Cyprus  cur- 
rently Is  not  part  at  NATO  and  has  been  talk- 
ing a  neutralist  line. 

Fourth,  the  British  base  on  Cyprus  would 
become  a  NATO  base  and  would  be  more 
secure. 

Fifth,  for  both  Greece  and  Turkey,  It  would 
end  a  serious  difference  which  now  threatens 
to  lead  to  war  between  these  two  allies. 

Of  course,  a  cardinal  featiire  of  any  settle- 
ment must  t>e  a  guarantee  of  minority  rights 
for  the  17-peroent  minority.  When  I  say 
minority  rights  I  mean  those  basic  rights 
guaranteed  by  our  Constitution — freedom  of 
speech,  religion,  assembly,  freedom  from  p>er- 
sectlon,  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  etc. 
These  are  not  and  have  not  been  a  problem 
for  Turkish  citizens  in  Greece  or  Cyprus  nor 
would  they  be  If  Cyprus  united  with  Greece 
Perhaps  an  IntematlcMoal  commission  un- 
der NATO,  the  United  Nations  or  the  Inter- 
national Court  could  f\u-ther  protect  the  In- 
dividual rights  of  Turkish  Cypriots.  Such  a 
commission  could  have  Jurisdiction  over  com- 
plaints by  Turkish  citizens  as  to  Infringe- 
ments of  their  basic  human  rights.  ThU 
would  be  a  significant  concession  on  the  part 
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of  the  Chr»ek  Cyprtota  ajid  Ore«k  Govern- 
ment M  It  Involvee  a  giving  up  of  certain 
rlgbta  erf  aoverelgnty.  Coupled  with  this 
solution  could  bo  an  offer  of  voluntary  re- 
patriation wtth  Indemnification  for  tboae 
Turkish  Cyprlots  who  wanted  to  leave  Cyprus 
for  Turkey. 

What  about  the  Turkish  Government's  op- 
position— Is  It  reasonable? 

If  their  concern  Is  protection  of  minority 
rights,  I  say  that  procedures  have  been  of- 
fered and  can  be  offered  for  full  and  ade- 
qtiate  protection.  The  fact  Is.  that  for  the 
last  few  months,  It  Is  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment which  has  been  threatening  minority 
rights.  The  Ecumenical  Patriarch,  for  In- 
stance, as  well  as  priests  and  members  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  faith  have  faced  movmt- 
ing  persecution  In  Turkey.  The  memory  of 
the  bitter,  bloody  riots  of  1955.  Incited  by 
the  Turkish  Government,  has  not  faded 
among  Greeks  living  In  Turkey.  The  longer 
the  present  Cyprus  crisis  is  unresolved,  the 
greater  the  danger  to  minority  groups 
throughout  the  area.  As  you  know,  there  are 
more  Greeks  in  Turkey  than  Txirks  in  Cy- 
prus. Such  a  settlement  would  guarantee 
mutual  Interests  and  protection  of  Greek  mi- 
norltlea  In  Turkey  and  Turkish  minorities 
In  Cyprus. 

Turkey  has  stated  that  Cyprus  may  be- 
come the  Cuba  of  the  Medlterraneaji.  The 
answer  to  this  Is  quite  simple.  Union  with 
Greece  wouid  make  Cyprus  a  part  aof  NATO 
and  eliminate  any  possiblllUes  of  a  Commu- 
nist takeover  of  the  Island.  Turkey  shoiild 
certainly  favor  this  solution  If  security  is  her 
concern. 

Is  Turkey  concerned  about  aggression  from 
Greece?  Whatever  Greece  could  do  from  Cy- 
prus, she  can  do  far  better  from  her  main- 
land or  from  the  Island  of  Rhodes.  I  cannot 
take  such  a  concern  seriously. 

Frankly,  I  find  ao  merit  In  the  Turkish 
position.  Our  country  must  not  be  deterred 
from  speaking  out  in  favor  of  free  Institu- 
tions on  Cyprus  simply  to  appease  our  Turk- 
ish ally.  0\ir  policy  should  be  based  on 
the  rlghtness  of  our  cause  and  the  rightness 
of  our  position.  In  my  Judgment  the  desire 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Cyprus  to  Join 
with  Greece  Is  a  reasonable  position.  It  is 
In  our  own  beet  interest  and  that  of  our 
allies.  Including  Turkey.  It  will  seriously 
weaken  If  not  eliminate  Communist  power 
and  Influence  in  Cyprus  under  terms  which 
it  would  be  difficult  for  the  Soviets  to  op- 
pose. 

In  the  best  Interests  of  American  foreign 
policy  and  of  the  free  world,  I  therefore 
strongly  urge  that  our  Government  openly 
state  Its  support  for  majority  rule  on  Cyprus, 
including  self-determination  for  the  people 
of  Cyprus,  and  If  they  choose,  union  with 
Greece. 


Chairman  George  Mahon,  of  House  Com- 
mittee OB  Appropriation  t,  Gives  Views 
on  Federal  Spending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12, 1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  August 
Issue  of  Nation's  Business  publishes  an 
interview  with  our  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Hon. 
Oeorgi  Mahon.  In  this  interview.  Chair- 
man Mahon  sets  forth  his  philosophy 
and  provides  valuable  insights  into  the 


complex  problem  of  Federal  financing. 
This  interview  Is  a  wide-ranging  exposi- 
tion of  great  interest  to  all  Members  of 
the  Coagreaa  and  the  country,  and  I  ask 
unanimoua  consent  that  this  report  be 
reprinted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 

The    report    on    Chairman    Mahon 's 
interview  follows: 
Gbokck  Mahov  Talks  on  SPDroiNo:    Txxab 

Democrat  Who  Is  Nrw  Chaesman  or  Ai»- 

propkiations  committex  gives  peevncw  ot 

futtjlle    outt-ats    and    wats    to    reduce 

Them 

Question.  Mr.  Mahon,  what  do  you  f()re.<?ee 
as  the  direction  for  future  Federal  expendi- 
tures? 

Answer.  I  think  spending  trends  for  quite 
a  long  time  In  the  future  will  remain  high. 
There  may  be  some  reduction  In  defense 
and  space,  but  It  Is  not  going  to  be  sharp 
We  are  going  to  continue  with  a  relatively 
high  rate  of  spending  overall. 

There  Is  much  talk  about  dlsarmamont 
We  all  are  In  favor  of  greatly  reduced  ten- 
sions and  reduced  military  spending  If  ruch 
is  feasible.  But  such  la  not  now  feasible. 
We  have  to  keep  up  our  guard.  The  world 
is  In  ferment. 

You  look  at  Latin  America,  Asia,  India. 
South  Vietnam,  the  Congo,  Cyprus,  rt  would 
be  very  unreallntlc  to  estimate  that  within 
3  or  4  or  6  years  these  conditions  are  going 
to  be  drastically  changed  and  we  can  make 
sharp  reductions  In  defense  spending.  I  Just 
don't  think  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  It. 
To  make  sharp  defense  reductions  would  be 
misunderstood  at  home  and  abroad.  We 
are  having  contests  between  the  free  world 
and  totalltarlanism  In  many  areas.  When 
we  keep  up  our  guard,  and  are  sufflclently 
strong  militarily.  If  there  Is  a  confrontation 
between  the  East  and  West  on  a  big  Issue, 
the  chances  of  an  overaU  war  are  not  so 
great.  But  If  we  let  down  our  guard  then 
some  of  these  contests  could  much  more 
Itkely  escalate  Into  an  allout  war  between 
the  Communists  and  the  Western  Allies. 

Question.  Hasn't  the  Government  chosen 
tax  relief  over  higher  spending  as  the  wny 
to  get  more  economic  growth  and  prosperity'' 

Answer.  Yes.  I  think  this  Is  the  right 
direction. 

We  ought  to  rely  more  on  the  private  sec- 
tor to  stimulate  growth  and  development. 
and  I  believe  the  recent  tax  reduction  will 
tend  to  prevent  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  a  rapid  acceleration  of  spending.  I 
hope  It  will  start  somewhat  of  a  downward 
or  levellng-ofT  trend.  But  the  greatest  hoi>o 
Is  that  we  can  at  least  prevent  splrallng  Fed- 
eral spending.  The  attitude  of  the  President 
on  spending  has  dramatized  It.  Turning  off 
lights  In  the  White  House  is  Insignificant  ex- 
cept as  it  dramatizes  the  Idea  of  economy. 
It  has  caught  on  with  the  country  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  I  applaud  this  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  President. 

Other  parts  of  the  Government  have  Joined 
In  trying  to  keep  the  administrative  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1965,  for  example,  under  $100 
billion.  This  Is  all  very  good,  but  It  Is  going 
to  be  very  difficult  to  hold  down  spending. 
especially  In  view  of  the  apathy  of  the  peo- 
ple generally. 

Question.  Why  do  you  think  there  U 
apathy? 

Answer.  Well,  the  President  In  his  budget 
message  and  in  some  of  his  pronouncements 
early  in  the  year  somewhat  set  the  minds 
of  the  people  at  rest.  They  felt  that  they 
had  some  assurance  that  the  President  was 
going  to  undertake  to  follow  an  economy  line, 
hold  the  administrative  budget  under  $100 
billion.  We  must  agree  that  the  people  gen- 
erally don't  lie  awake  at  night  thinking  about 
economy.  They  seldotn  do.  They  lie  awake 
nlghU  thinking  aboot  what  they  would  Uke 
to  acquire.  Increased  oppKjrtunltlee,  a  rise  In 
their  standard  of  living,  education  for  their 


chUdren,  and  the  like.  I  would  say  then  U 
currently  no  strong  expression  or  denuum 
from  the  people  for  ecotiocny. 

Now  we  did  have  a  demand  from  the  people 
to  some  extent  last  year,  as  you  know.  And 
several  years  ago  there  was  a  tremendout 
surge  when  President  Eisenhower  submitted 
his  budget  and  Treasury  Secretary  Humphrey 
said  if  we  didn't  hold  down  spending  we 
would  have  a  depression  that  would  curl  your 
hair.  Now  this  Ignited  the  Interest  of  the 
people  and  they  thoxight  about  economy. 
They  talked  about  economy.  They  became 
Increasingly  concerned  with  overspending, 
and  there  was  an  atmosphere  generated  that 
was  very  wholesome.  I  wish  we  could  recap- 
ture that  attitude  and  do  more  about  it. 

Along  about  that  time  Congress,  In  re- 
sponse to  that  atmosphere,  made  a  sharp 
reduction  In  the  budget. 

Many  have  tried,  but  no  one  yet  has  been 
able  to  dranuitlEe  the  Issue  of  economy 
enough  to  create  a  sustained  campaign  for 
economy — I'm  talking,  about  a  broadly  based 
ground  swell  of  sentiment  among  the  people 
Question.  Do  you  think  apathy  la  going 
to  remove  Federal  spending  as  an  election 
issue  In  10«4? 

Answer.  The  people  generally  tend  to  favor 
economy  In  areas  other  than  tbelr  own. 
Projects  In  their  own  area  seem  very  logical 
and  appropriate  to  them.  ITils  is  Just  the 
fact. 

Fiscal  responsibility  Is  a  much-used  phrase. 
These  are  Important  words.  But  they  have 
been  tised  so  frequently  they  to  some  extent 
have  loet  their  punch.  This  la  unfortunate. 
But  I  cant  believe  that  dlacuaslon  of  econ- 
omy In  the  forthcoming  campai^  will  excite 
the  extent  as  their  interest  wlD  be  excited 
over  the  discussion  of  foreign  affairs,  for 
example. 

The  fiscal  situation  will  be  an  Issue,  and  it 
will  be  one  of  the  telling  Issues,  but  It  won't 
be  the  top  Issue. 

I  hope  It  Is  an  Important  Issue.  Tlie  great- 
er and  more  Intense  the  discussion  Is  In  re- 
gard to  fiscal  matters  the  better  off  we  are. 
If  we  never  think  of  ec<Miomy,  If  we  never 
think  of  spending.  If  we  alwajrs  think  about 
something  else,  we  dont  really  devote  our 
best  energies  to  the  problem. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  you 
have  some  obligations  to  keep  i>eople  think- 
ing About  economy? 

Answer.  I  believe  it  Is  part  of  my  Job.  and 
In  past  years  as  the  No.  2  man  on  the  com- 
mittee I  have  given  this  matter  considerable 
concern. 

Now.  with  the  frightful  responsibility  of 
working  with  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress on  what  to  do  about  the  question  of 
Oovernment  spending,  how  to  apportion  the 
dollars  to  be  appropriated,  I  think  that  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  committee 
and.  In  fact,  all  Members  of  Congress  have 
a  great  responsibility  to  lead  the  people  and 
to  stimulate  Interest  and  discussion. 

I  want  to  try  to  come  up  with  Ideas  that 
will  dramatize  this  problem  and  create  a 
su.stalned  Interest  In  It. 

We  have  considerable  staff  on  the  commit- 
tee. We  have  Investigators  that  go  out  and 
uncover  examples  of  waste.  Inefficiency  In 
Oovernment. 

We  have  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  It  performs  a  service  In  dramatizing  to 
pome  extent  wasteful  practices  and  that 
helps  create  Interest  In  trying  to  come  to 
grips  with  these  matters. 

Question.  Would  you  plan  then  to  step 
up  the  activities  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office   and    committee  Investigators? 

Answer.  These  activities  ml^t  be  ex- 
panded usefully.  They  are,  of  course,  al- 
ready substantial  and  far  ranging. 

Of  course,  the  best  way  to  achieve  ««»; 
omy,  we  must  bear  In  mind.  Is  to  vote  "no- 
on additional  authorization  of  existing  pro- 
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grams  and  on  new  spending  programs.  It  Is 
•  generally  too  late  after  the  bills  have  been 
passed  and  the  authorization  created  and 
the  appropriations  made  to  talk  about  re- 
ducing that  spending  or  to  talk  about  hold- 
ing down  the  debt  ceiling.  You  can't  grind 
the  mill  with  the  water  that  has  passed. 

Question.  As  Incomes  rise  and  the  Nation 
becomes  more  affiuent.  do  you  think  there 
might  be  rocMn  for  economies  In  welfare? 

Answer.  I  wish  we  could  achieve  this.  We 
would  have  a  much  happier  and  sturdier 
country  tf  the  necessity  for  "welfare  could 
be  greatly  reduced,  and  I  am  hoping  that 
we  will  find  a  way  to  achieve  this  goal. 

And  as  you  Jihow,  the  President  and  others 
have  pointed  out  that  the  degree  of  afflu- 
ence Is  much  greater  than  It  has  ever  been. 

And  while  you  can't  eliminate  poverty, 
we  ought  to  do  all  we  reasoimbly  can  do  to 
enable  the  citizen  to  help  himself  and  to 
be  free  from  relief  and  subsidization  by  the 
Government. 

Question.  The  Government  is  spending 
billions  to  help  those  who  don't  have  these 
high  incomes.  Is  this  the  proper  role  of 
the  Govemnaent? 

Answer.  Well,  before  I  answer  that  I 
should  express  my  overall  philosophy  with 
respect  to  spending.  I  have  a  rather  hc«ne- 
spun  view  on  this  whole  question  of  Gov- 
ertunent  spending.  I  feel  that  except  In 
time  of  war  or  truly  deep  emergency  we 
ought  to  live  within  our  income.  We  should 
live  within  our  means,  and  should  make  a 
start  in  reducing  the  national  debt. 

At  times  of  affluence  such  as  the  present 
we  ought  to  prepare  for  more  evil  days  in 
the  field  of  spending,  as  I  see  It.  That  Is 
my  general  philosophy. 

Now,  I  am  not  opposed  to  spending  all  the 
money  needed  for  defense  and  all  other  es- 
sential purposea,  but  we  ought  to  live  within 
our  incocne  Insofar  as  possible. 

As  you  know,  we  haven't  had  a  balanced 
budget  since  1960.  and  since  1930  we  have 
had  only  seven.  This  Is  bad.  In  my  Judg- 
ment. 

I  locric  with  considerable  skepticism  on 
some  of  these  so-called  poverty  programs.  I 
agree  theoretically  and  as  a  practical  matter 
If  we  can  make  taxpayers  out  of  people  who 
are  nut  taxpayera,  this  would  enrich  the 
whole  country.  But  there  are.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, decided  limits  to  what  we  ought  to 
try  to  do. 

Question.  Do  you  have  any  particular  plan 
in  mind  to  have  a  better  look  at  all  the  ap- 
propriations at  once? 

Answer.  Well,  tlie  single  package  appro- 
priation bill  sounded  good.  But  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  It  was  a  failure 

We  have,  from  time  to  time,  had  early  In 
the  congressional  session  meetings  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  That  has  to  some  extent  been 
productive. 

Somehow  or  other  we  need  tx>  generate 
policies  that  will  create  a  greater  overall  in- 
terest by  all  the  60  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. We  tend  to  be  too  compartmen- 
talized. Maybe  one  member  works  In  the 
area  of  defense,  another  In  agriculture,  an- 
other In  foreign  aid,  and  another  In  some 
other  field.  It  is  important  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  constantly  before 
them  the  problem  of  overall  Government  pro- 
grams and  expenditures. 

Question.  Would  It  help  prevent  expendl- 
tiu-es  without  the  traditional  review  of  your 
conunlttee — so-called    back-door   spending? 

Answer.  Back-door  spending  has  been  a 
source  of  controversy  for  quite  some  time. 

Had  it  not  been  tor  the  determined  stand 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
other  Members  of  Congress,  especially  cer- 
tain  ones   who   played   key   roles,    backdoor 


spending  would  have  blossOTned  forth  to  a 
greater  extent  than  it  has. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  th«  press  should  be  able 
to  sit  at  the  door  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  know  that  any  spending  must 
first  be  approved  here.  We  should  keep  a 
record  of  the  appropriations  and  know  what 
the  Government  Is  spending.  I  think  that 
would  simplify  our  problem.  We  can't  always 
do  that  now. 

But  the  matter  Is  not  wholly  out  of  hand. 
and  we  shall  continue  to  resist  back-door 
spending. 

Question.  What  is  yoiu-  opinion  of  bien- 
nial budgets  to  give  a  little  longer  range 
picture  of  spending  plans? 

Answer.  I  liaven't  had  an  opporttinity  to 
explore  the  pros  and  cons.  It  would  be  worth 
thinking  about. 

Question.  Do  you  favor  6-year  spending 
projection,  such  as  these  now  being  done  by 
some  Federal  Departments? 

Answer.  I  am  highly  In  favor  of  the  basic 
idea.  Too  often  in  the  past,  in  many  fields 
of  government,  we  have  launched  a  pro- 
gram, relatively  modest  the  first  year  or  so, 
and  then  it  blossomed  into  a  multin[iilllon- 
dollar  project  far  beyond  what  was  at  first 
generally  thought  or  assumed.  The  argu- 
ment Is  made:  "Well,  we  are  already  into  this 
project  and  we  have  to  go  ahead  with  It." 
Maybe  we  should.  But  I  think  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  we  take  a  long-range  view 
of  spending  programs  In  defense  and  other- 
wise before  they  are  initiated. 

This  will  promote  better  management  and 
will  enable  the  people  In  the  executive 
branch  and  in  the  legislative  to  make  better 
decisions. 

This  is  being  done  in  the  area  of  defense 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  under  Secre- 
tary McNamara.  We  need  to  extend  the  Idea 
to  aU  the  branches  of  government. 

The  truth  is  that  when  we  start  a  tem- 
porary program  we  80<»i  find  that  it  is  ex- 
tended from  time  to  time,  and  a  Govern- 
ment agency  once  established  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  exterminate. 

Question.  Should  the  President  have 
power  to  veto  single  Items  within  appropria- 
tions bills  Congress  has  passed? 

Answer.  It  wotUd  be  unwise  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  the  item  veto.  The  Presi- 
dent can  dramatize  his  position  and  his 
views.  He  has  the  Nation's  press  and  televi- 
sion more  at  his  disposal  than  the  635  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

We  more  or  lees  mount  oxxi  horses  and  ride 
off  in  all  directions,  and  we  are,  as  a  result 
of    that,   scxnewhat   at  a   disadvantage. 

The  executive  has  increased  its  power. 
The  legislative  tx^nch  Is  fighting  for  Its  due 
place  In  the  sun. 

It  Is  Important  to  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try that  the  Congress  remain  strong,  and 
the  Item  veto  would  be  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

It  would  be  an  abdication  to  some  extent 
by   Congress   of   its   constitutional   power. 

Question.  What  are  some  other  future 
methods  that  you  might  consider  as  ways  for 
better  congressional  contrtrt  over  spending? 

Answer.  We  all  recognize  that  cliangee  in 
procediu-e  will  not  of  themselves  bring  effec- 
tive exj)endlture  control.  They  would  have 
to  be  accompanied  by  an  overall  desire  and 
determination  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
make  the  procedures  work. 

if  there  were  an  overriding  interest  in 
achieving  the  objective,  the  present  system 
could  be  made  to  work  much  more  effec- 
tively. 

I  am  not  at  an  saying  that  there  is  no 
poesiblllty  of  better  procedures  and  methods. 
There  are  possibilities  and  we  ought  to  give 
them  a  lot  of  attention,  and  I  hope  to  do  so. 

Question.  Should  there  be  any  kind  ot  a 
celling  for  restricting  the  amount  of  spend- 


ing? Should  it  be  a  particular  percentage  of 
the  gross  national  product  or  an  Index  re- 
lated to  population,  for  example? 

Answer.  These  are  Interesting  Ideas.  The 
sound  barrier  in  aviation  was  quite  a  turn- 
ing point.  The  American  pec^le  to  some 
extent  have  latched  onto  a  $100  billion  an- 
nual administrative  budget  as  a  significant 
landmark. 

The  way  to  keep  from  crossing  It  Is  to  pat- 
tern your  bills,  your  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations bills,  on  a  basis  of  reduced  or 
sufficiently  restrained  spending.  After  you 
liave  passed  these  bills  and  provided  for  the 
programs  and  launched  them  with  appro- 
priations, a  celling  comes  too  late. 

Federal  spending  during  the  1030's  was 
never  any  more  than  10  percent  or  so  of  the 
gross  national  product.  Over  the  last  15 
years,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  a  couple 
of  years  during  the  Korean  war,  Federal 
spending  has  been  about  15  or  16  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product.  It  has  been 
fairly  constant. 

In  other  words,  the  gross  national  product 
and  spending  have  been  going  up  In  about 
the  same  proportion.  There  is  some  hope  to 
be  taken  frcxn  this  fact.  And  the  national 
debt,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  has  from  time  to 
time  edged  downward. 

The  population  angle  Is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. It  certainly  is  a  part  of  the  explana- 
tion of  why  Government  spending  has  gone 
up  so  much.  With  more  people  you  have 
more  resfx>nBlbllltle8,  more  public  services 
to  provide  for. 

Question.  Isn't  a  large  part  of  spending 
not  related  to  population? 

Answer.  Yes,  much  of  spending  is  not  re- 
lated to  population — defense,  space,  interest 
on  the  debt,  and  veterans,  who  are  actually 
decreasing  In  number. 

It  Is  true,  however,  that  much  controver- 
sial expenditure  is  related  to  population  such 
as  in  the  depressed  areas,  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, and  so  forth.  A  lot  of  the  new  pro- 
grams are  very  speciflcaUy  related  to  popu- 
lation. Federal  aid  to  education,  to  name 
one  offhand.    Mass  transit  aid  is  another. 

I  am  trying  to  create  sentiment  insofar  as 
I  can  In  opposition  to  all-out  Federal  aid  to 
education.  If  we  get  too  deeply  Into  this 
area  there  \b  hardly  any  limit  to  where 
spending  oould  go  as  the  population  in- 
creases and  the  demands  on  Government 
Increase. 

We  have  got  somehow  to  encourage  greater 
acceptance  of  resjaonslblllty  on  the  part  of 
the  States  and  local  communities. 

Federal  cdd  to  edticatlon  has  been  done  by 
the  nibbling  process,  a  little  here  and  a  little 
there;  and  If  we  keep  on  adding  a  little  here 
and  a  little  there  we  will  complete  the  pic- 
ture of  Federal  aid  to  general  education,  and 
this  is  not  good  in  my  Judgment. 

Question.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  pro- 
p>osed  health  care  program  under  social  se- 
curity for  the  aged? 

Answer.  At  this  time  we  should  not  go  into 
a  program  of  Federal  aid  to  the  aged  on  any 
larger  scale  than  we  now  have.  This  is  a 
challenge  which  should  be  met,  if  at  all  pos- 
sible, on  a  local  basis  and  by  the  medical 
profession  itself  in  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities. 

We  are  moving  more  and  more  toward 
greater  Interference  in  the  lives  of  the  people 
by  the  Government.  Maybe  this  is  Inevitable 
as  we  Increase  In  poptilation  and  the  com- 
plexities of  oiu-  society  Increase.  But  I  would 
like  for  Congress  to  apply  the  brakes  Insofar 
as  possible  and  prevent  these  precipitous 
turns  because  they  may  some  day  overturn 
the  applecart. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  various  grants 
In  aid  should  be  given  the  States  in  a  block 
to  let  them  decide  what  Is  the  right  thing 
to  do  with  the  money? 
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Anawer.  That  would  be  an  abdication  of 
the  power  of  the  CXangrese.  It  mlRht  be  good 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  States,  but  I 
dont  think  It  ought  to  be  done 

Question.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
about  conversion  of  talent  and  capacity  from 
military  to  civilian  purposes.  I  gather  that 
you  feel  this  certainly  Is  not  an  Immediate 
problem. 

Answer  There  will  be  some  readjustments. 
We  have  rather  adequately  financed  our  In- 
tercontinental ballistic  misBlle  program,  for 
example.  We  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
meeting  our  Polaris  submarine  program. 

So  we  can  make  some  changes,  and  there 
are  going  to  be  some  dislocations,  but  we 
are  not  going  to  have  anything  in  any  way 
resembling  what  we  had  after  World  War 
n  when  there  was  considerable  readjust- 
ment required. 

Now  It  Is  true  that  there  are  going  to  be 
some  Installations  closed  in  various  portions 
of  the  country  and  there  will  be  some  read- 
justments require;  but  this  Is  not  going  to 
be  a  major  national  question.  In  my  opinion, 
for  quite  a  long  time. 

It  would  just  be  unrealistic  to  take  too 
seriously  these  dreams  and  hopes  and  prayers 
for  a  world  at  peace  with  tensions  eradi- 
cated. Communism  doesn't  thrive  In  that 
kind  of  world,  and  communlam  is  by  no 
means  dead.  Communism  is  mellowing  to 
some  extent.  But  it  Is  Just  as  vicious  and 
dangerous  to  our  security  as  it  has  ever  been. 

Question.  What  are  some  of  the  ripe  areaa 
for  economies  In  future  years?  Is  Govern- 
ment personnel  a  good  target '' 

Answer.  Considerable  funds  could  be  saved 
by  a  program  which  would  eliminate  un- 
necessary and  unproductive  Crovernment  per- 
sonnel This  Is  easier  to  talk  about  than  It 
is  to  deal  with  effectively. 

I  think  our  Government  employees  ought 
to  be  well  paid,  but  we  ought  to  concentrate 
on  quality  rather  than  numbers.  Too  often 
there  has  been  concentration  on  numbers. 
This  Is  not  good.  So  this  Is  one  of  the  fields 
where  some  progress  can  be  made. 

Question  What  other  areas  offer  a  good 
chance  for  cuts? 

Answer.  No  area  of  the  budget  should  be 
regarded  as  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pruning 
knife.  I  am  speaking  here  generally  of  the 
long  pull.  Every  area  of  the  budget  probably 
affords  some  fruitful  possibilities. 

Question.  You  think  perhaps  In  5  years 
Congress  might  come  up  with  some  solutions 
for  cutting  down  farm  subsidies? 

Answer.  I  believe  there  Is  room  for  hope 
tliat  some  reductions  can  be  made  In  farm 
subsidies  In  that  period  of  time  without  In- 
Jury  to  the  overall  economy  of  the  country 
and  the  welfare  of  the  farmer 

Question.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  Fed- 
eral Government  subsidizing  the  cities? 

Answer.  Well,  those  of  us  in  Congress  from 
rural  or  semlrural  areas  are  sometimes  con- 
fronted with  a  complaint  from  our  urban  col- 
leagues; and  they,  of  course,  are  in  the  ma- 
jority. They  say.  We  undertake  to  help  you 
on  agricultural  programs,  to  help  stimulate 
prosperity  in  agriculture.  By  the  same  token, 
we  believe  that  you  ought  to  be  sympathetic 
toward  the  demands  of  the  cities. 

I  don't  think  we  from  the  agricultural 
areas  should  just  tiirn  a  deaf  and  unrespon- 
sive ear 

The  problem  as  I  see  It  Is  to  decide  jvist 
what  is  essential  and  proper  without  destroy- 
ing State  and  local  Initiative  and  respon- 
sibility and  without  getting  us  beyond  the 
bounds  of  fiscal  prudence  Agriculture  Is 
truly  a  national  industry  and  of  national  im- 
portance. Some  of  these  urban  problems  are 
by  their  nature  rather  localized- -mass  tran- 
.sit  aid  for  cities  is  an  example  B\it  I  fore- 
see that,  regardless  of  opposition  from  cer- 
tain quarters,  there  Is  going  to  be  a  greater 
interest  shown  by  the  Congress  In  legislation, 
and  probably  appropriation.  In  the  welfare 
of  urban  areas. 


Peter  Fechter  at  the  Wall 
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Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  a  release  from  the 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  Foimdation  about 
a  youth  named  Peter  Fechter.  In  these 
days  of  riots  and  discussion  of  freedoms 
and  rights,  I  feel  that  this  poignant 
story  should  be  published  so  that  my  col- 
leagues and  others  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  reevaluate  the  meaning  of  free- 
dom. 

Peter  Fechteb  at  the  Wall 

August  17,  1964.  Dusk.  A  lonely  pedes- 
trian walking  in  the  twilight  can  barely  see 
the  small  lx)uquet«  of  summer  flowers  rest- 
ing here  and  there  against  The  Wall.  The 
flowers  are  for  a  boy  named  Peter  Fechter. 
Today  la  his  anniversary. 

Two  years  ago  Peter  Fechter  stood  on  the 
other  side  of  The  Wall.  He  was  18,  tall  and 
blond.  He  was  a  construction  worker  and 
lived  In  Comunlst  East  Berlin. 

According  to  Its  Red  rulers,  Eiist  Berlin  Is 
a  paradise;  "Marxism-Leninism  •  •  •  Is  be- 
come the  force  which  guides  the  Germans  in 
their  life,  making  It  deeper  and  richer  "  But 
to  Peter  Fechter.  communism  was  an  evil 
wall  which  separated  him  from  the  one  thing 
a  man  of  18  needs  mo8t — freedom. 

On  August  17,  1962,  at  2  p  m.  Peter  and 
a  friend  walked  slowly  through  the  streets 
of  East  Berlin.  Approaching  the  wall.  Peter 
and  his  companion  could  almoet  feel  the 
people  on  the  West  side  passing  freely  along 
the  sidewalks,  in  and  out  the  shops  of  West 
Berlin. 

The  Communists  told  Peter  and  his  friend: 
'Communism  accomplishes  the  historic  mis- 
sion of  delivering  all  men  from  social  in-' 
equality,  from  the  horrors  of  war  •  •  •  pro- 
claims peace,  labor,  freedom,  equality,  fra- 
ternity, and  happiness  for  all  peoples  on 
earth"  But  Peter  Fechter  knew  this  Com- 
munist propaganda  was  designed  for  the 
consumption  of  the  non-Communist  world. 
Where  was  freedom  under  slavery?  Where 
was  freedom  but  across  the  wall? 

Somewhere  In  West  Berlin  a  church  bell 
softly  rang  out  the  hour.  The  two  youths 
walked  a  little  faster,  the  friend  with  his 
eyes  glued  to  the  wall,  Peter  thinking  about 
the  girl  he  couldn't  afford  to  marry  because 
of  "the  superior  way  of  life"  the  Communists 
had  forced  upon  them. 

Suddenly  Peter's  friend  was  running  and 
Peter  was  following,  his  heart  pounding  In 
his  throat  Freedom  wiis  all  he  could  think 
of.  The  companion  clawed  his  way  up  the 
wall  and  tore  across  the  barbed  wire  entan- 
glement     "Come  on.  Peter!"  he  cried. 

Peter  Fechter  reached  the  top  of  the  wall. 
He  was  steps  from  freedom  Then  a  burst 
of  machinegun  bullets  ripped  acrcjss  his  buck 
and  Peter  FVchter  fell  backward  Into  barbed 
wire  and  sand  He  was  still  in  East  Berlin. 
Why'*  He  was  only  one  t>oy.  why  did  they 
gun  him  down  like  an  animal  while  they 
talked  of  freedom? 

The  Reds  have  an  answer  for  Peter  Fech- 
ter "Khrushchev  noted  in  his  last  speech 
at  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  Socialist  Unity 
P'arty  of  Germany."  says  K  l.avrov  writing 
111  ttie  Communl.st  magazine  Intcrii;iMcnal 
AfT:ilrR.  that  "itip  Oernian  Dcmnrratic  Rr-pub- 
Uc  has  obtained  what  Is  essential  for  every 
sovereign  state:   the  right  to  control  Its  own 


frontiers  and  to  take  steps  against  anyone 
who  attempts  to  undermine  Its  six-iallstlc 
system." 

The  Communists  could  claim  the  boy  waa 
undermining  the  BoclallsUc  system.  Essen- 
tially that  Is  what  Individual  freedom  does. 

As  Peter  Fechter  rolled  In  the  dust.  hU 
Ctinomunlst  executioners  watched  him. 
"Come  and  get  me,  come  and  get  me,"  he 
cried.  But  no  one  came.  "The  program  of 
the  Communist  Party  •  •  •  follows  the 
moral  principles  contained  In  the  moral  code 
of  the  builders  of  communism  •  •  •  humane 
relations  and  mutual  respect  between  Indl- 
vlduala^man  Is  to  man  a  friend,  comrade, 
and  brother."  says  Fundamentals  of  Marx- 
ism-Leninism. 

But  for  "Comrade"  Peter  Fechter.  dying 
there  In  the  duflt  was  the  real  fundamentals 
of  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm. 

As  he  He  there  crying,  thousands  of  people 
began  massing  on  the  west  side  of  the  wall 
A  great  roaring  sound  soon  flJled  the  air  as  the 
young  and  old  beat  the  rough  stone  wall 
with  their  fists,  shrieking  at  the  Communist 
guards  and  calling  out  for  someone  to  help 
Peter  Fechter.  Some  tried  to  charge  the 
barrier,  but  the  guards  threatened  them  back 
with  machlneguns.  In  despair  many  fell  to 
their  knees  and  prayed  for  the  boy  who 
was  clawing  the  bloody  pavement.  Several 
hours  later  when  he  died,  four  Red  guards 
pulled   him  free  of  the  wire. 

That  day  In  Moscow.  Communist  leaders 
lined  up  to  p&y  tribute  to  the  Soviet  Cos- 
monauts Nlkolayev  and  Popovlch  Standing 
at  the  head  of  the  Red  delegation  was  the 
boss  of  world  communism,  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev, who  has  said  so  many  times:  "Peace- 
ful coexistence  envisages  •  •  •  equal  rights 
and  considerations  of  others'  Interests." 

But  what  of  Peter  Fechter's  "equal  rights" 
and  "interests"?  Those  flowers  placed  near 
the  Berlin  wall  tell  the  free  world  what 
freedom  to  the  Communist  really  means: 
Freedom  to  live  only  as  the  Communists  dic- 
tate— In  slavery. 

A  young  boy  named  Peter  Fechter  learned 
the  truth  2  years  ago.  Today  he  sleeps  In 
eternity.  But  free  men  know  why  he  died, 
and  brave  men  will  always  remember  him. 


Danville,  Ind.,  Gazette  Promotei  Fann 
Safety 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIAITA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  13,  1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  half  century  there  have  been 
revolutions  in  farming  far  greater  than 
any  farmer  before  World  War  I  would 
have  thought  conceivable.  The  immense 
increase  in  productivity,  the  tremendous 
reduction  in  backbreaking  toil,  the  break- 
ing of  barriers  of  isolation,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  home  comforts  once  re- 
sei-ved  for  the  city,  are  all  the  result  of 
technological  advance. 

But  as  technology  has  brought  to  the 
faim  new  machines  and  new  methods,  it 
has  also  brought  new  dangers.  The  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  and  a  host  of  co- 
operating organizations  work  together  to 
try  to  decrease  the  incidence  of  farm  ac- 
cidents, through  National  Farm  Safety 
Week,  which  occurred  last  month. 

In  noting  the  occasion,  and  in  helping 
to  promote  the  cause  of  farm  safety  in 
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Its  cwn  rural  area,  the  Danville,  Ind.,  Ga- 
zette, in  Its  issue  of  July  23,  published  an 
editorial  entitled  "It's  Farm  Safety 
Week."  I  request  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rboord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iT'a  Farm  SArrrr  Wiek 

"Safer  Amsrtcan  FamlUe*  Everywhere."  is 
the  theme  of  National  Farm  Safety  Week  now 
being  obeenred  throughout  the  Nation. 

There  are  many  wvljs  in  which  farms  can 
be  made  eafer,  but  the  responsibility  rests 
with  the  Individual,  and  not  with  campaigns, 
slogans,  or  proclamations. 

Most  ot  the  fat&l  aocldents  on  the  farm 
Involve  machinery.  Second  high  in  reepon- 
BlblUty  Is  the  farm  ponds.  Unfortunately, 
accidents  caused  by  drownings  even  exceeds 
those  caused  by  machinery  In  the  •ctU'e  age 
group. 

Fanm  machinery  and  farm  ponds  are  for 
man's  use  and  benefit.  Proper  safety  meas- 
\xree  can  eliminate  the  dangers  from  theee 
things  Intended  to  be  beiMiflclal. 

Safety  on  the  farm,  and  everywhere,  should 
be  observed  year  round,  and  not  Just  during 
a  national  week. 


A  Salute  to  Cypnis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  wxw  ramx. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13,  1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cyprus 
this  coming  Simday,  August  16,  will  cele- 
brate Its  fourth  year  of  Independence. 
On  this  memorable  occasion,  we  wish  to 
extend  warm  felicitations  to  His  Excel- 
lency Archbishop  Makarlos,  President  of 
Cyprus;  and  to  His  Excellency  Zenon 
Rossides,  Ambassador  of  C3T>rus  to  the 
United  States. 

This  island,  situated  40  miles  from 
the  Turkish  mainland,  has  always  been 
of  strategic  lmix>rtance  to  eastern  Medi- 
terranean politics,  a  pawn  in  the  disputes 
between  the  Romans  and  Ptolemies,  be- 
tween the  Crusaders  and  Arabs,  between 
the  Venetians  and  the  Turks.  The 
British,  when  they  leased  the  Island  In 
1878  from  the  Ottoman  Goverrunent, 
used  it  as  an  outer  defense  for  the  Suez 
Canal,  a  military  base  to  insure  the  pro- 
tection and  guarantee  of  British  in- 
terests In  the  area.  With  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  I,  the  British  seized  Cyprus 
from  the  Turks  and  was  duly  granted 
formal  suzerainty  by  the  Treaty  of 
Lausanne  in  1924. 

F\)Uowtng  World  War  n,  repercussions 
from  the  demand  for  independence  by 
mandated  and  colonial  lands  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  Africa  were  soon  felt  on  the 
island.  Because  the  population  is  pre- 
dominantly of  Greek  origin,  while  the 
Turkish  minority  constitutes  only  19  per- 
cent, a  demand  for  enosls,  union  with  the 
Greek  motherland,  wsis  presented  to  the 
British  authorities.  The  refusal  by  both 
the  Turkish  CyprlotB  and  by  their  pro- 
tector, the  Turkish  Government,  forbade 
such  a  proposal  from  taking  place.    In- 


stead the  British  Government  attempted 
to  maintain  a  status  quo,  maintaining 
the  IslaiKl  as  a  military  base.  The  re- 
sults were  dlsrui>tlve — excessive  blood- 
shed, strife,  and  guerrilla  action  by  Greek 
Cypriot  partisan  groups. 

This  grim  situation  was  to  endure  un- 
til Independence  wsis  achieved  In  1960. 
Although  sovereign  in  title,  the  Cypriote 
Government  was  restricted  from  supreme 
authority  by  the  negotiating  powers 
w^hlch  granted  independence  to  the  is- 
island.  By  a  series  of  agreements, 
strongly  resisted  by  the  provisional 
leader  of  the  Greek  community,  Arch- 
bishop Makarlos,  the  Turkish  minority 
was  guaranteed  governing  rights  for 
their  own  community,  including  the  veto 
power  over  presidential  decrees.  The 
hostilities  which  the  Island  is  experi- 
encing today  stem  from  an  attempt  by 
the  Cypriot  President  Makarlos  to  abro- 
gate these  agreements  and  to  change  the 
constitution,  whereby  the  Cypriot  Gov- 
ernment would  be  able  to  enjoy  auton- 
omy and,  at  the  same  time,  authority 
over  all  Cypriot  citizens. 

Although  the  severe  conditions  which 
prevail  have  created  adverse  economic 
conditions,  Cyprus  has  great  potentiali- 
ties for  economic  expansion  and  sov- 
ereignty. Predominantly  agrarian,  min- 
erals and  other  resources  found  on  the 
island  would  pro'vide  a  dependable  soxirce 
of  Income  for  development  purposes. 
The  history  of  Cyprus  has  been  recorded 
in  numerous  antiquities  which  dot  the 
cities  and  coiuitryside,  a  veritable  tour- 
ist's paradise.  Copper,  from  which  the 
Republic's  name  is  derived,  is  mined  to- 
day as  it  was  in  Roman  times.  Although 
the  current  5-year  development  plan  has 
been  suspended  by  the  fighting,  It  pro- 
vided for  water  conservation,  improve- 
ment of  agricultural  production,  expan- 
sion of  electrification  and  of  existing  in- 
dustries, and  Improvement  of  docks  and 
harbors,  all  worthy  projects  to  Insure 
developmental  progress  and  economic 
growth  and  stability. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that,  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Cyprus  celebrate  the  fourth  Inde- 
I>endence  anniversary  of  their  country, 
peace  will  be  restored  to  the  Island  and 
that  a  permanent  and  amicable  solution 
will  have  been  reached  to  enable  the 
Islanders  to  live  In  harmony  once  more. 


A  Will  to  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  HTDiAiTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  13, 1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  free- 
dom must  be  won  anew  In  each  genera- 
tion by  one  means  or  another.  We  con- 
tinue to  have  hopes  that  the  means  of 
warfare  is  obsolete,  giving  precedoice  to 
the  negotiating  table.  But  recent  events 
in  Vietnam,  In  Cyprus,  and  In  the  Congo 
leave  room  for  doubt. 

Irving  Lelbowltz,  in  his  column  In  the 
Indianapolis  Times  on  August  10,  ex- 


pressed himself — and,  in  doing  so,  re- 
flected the  thoug^ht  of  many  others — on 
the  need  to  maintain  our  capacity  of 
readiness.  As  he  says,  the  fight  for  free- 
dom Is  a  continuing  fight.  And  whether 
or  not  It  Is  a  fight  by  warfare,  we  must, 
as  he  says,  maintain  "the  willingness  to 
fight — and  die.  If  necessary — for  free- 
dom." 

I  ask  unanlmovis  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

War  and  Peace — The  Dratt  and  You 
(By  Irving  Lelbowltz) 

The  Vietnam  shooting  made  youngsters 
In  Indiana  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
aware  that  there  stUl  Is  a  poeslblllty  they 
may  have  to  serve  their  country  In  uniform. 

An  overwhelming  number  of  yotmg  men 
today  are  not  only  tuiwllllng  to  volunteer, 
they  are  positively  anxlotis  to  avoid  by  any 
means  the  draft. 

Understandably,  young  men  are  concerned 
with  their  education,  getting  a  Job,  finding  a 
suitable  wife,  and  having  fun,  not  neces- 
sarily In  that  order.  And.  also  understand- 
ably, they  dont  like  to  have  tlielr  lives  in- 
terrupted. 

In  their  hearts,  and  on  their  minds  Is  a 
burning  question,  often  expressed:  "Will  we 
ever  be  at  peace  and  without  the  constant 
threat  of  war?" 

The  answer  is:  No.    There  is  no  Utopia. 

The  fight  for  freedcMn  (or  liberty,  or  Jus- 
tice, or  eqtiallty  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
it)  Ls  a  continuing  fight. 

Tou  cannot  win  It  today  for  your  chUdren 
tomorrow,  any  more  than  the  doughboys  of 
World  War  I  made  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy in  1918,  or  their  OI  sons  did  at  Anzio 
and  Iwo  Jlma  In  1&45,  or  their  grandsons  did 
at  Korea  In  19&S. 

It  is  a  reality  today  that  the  willingness 
to  fight — and  die,  If  necessary — for  freedom. 
will  be  with  us  forever.  Or  we  abdicate  our 
resFKjnslbllltles  and  surrender  our  freedom. 


VaniskiBf  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  W.  CU^NN 

or  irxw  JixsKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVTiS 

Thursday,  August  13,  1964 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  further- 
ance of  my  House  Resolution  375  for  es- 
tablishing a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Natk>ns,  which  was  introduced 
In  the  House  on  May  29,  1963, 1  have  had 
called  to  my  attention  a  very  fine  article 
on  the  "Vanishing  Nations,"  by  Pierre 
J.  Huss,  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Journal  American  of  July  23,  1964. 

It  is  quite  informative  and  again 
brings  to  the  mind  of  all  of  us  who  feel 
for  the  Captive  Nations  of  Lithuania, 
Estonia,  and  Latvia  the  terrible  yoke  of 
slavery  under  which  they  exist. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Vanibhino  Natioks 
(By  Pierre  J.  Hubs) 

Soviet  strategy  In  diverting  attention  from 
the  gun  and  tank  slavery  it  maintains  In 
East  Eun^M  has  been  to  label  Western 
powers  as  heartless  "colonialists." 
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Behind  thU  propaganda  clamor  Is  the  In- 
creasing necesalty  of  diverting  free  world 
attention  from  the  nature  of  RuBslan 
colonialism. 

The  naked  brutality  of  this  colonialism  is 
only  evident  In  the  East  European  captive 
lands  which  are  sovereign  countries  occupied 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Their  complete  absorp- 
tion as  conquered  territories  by  the  Kremlin 
empire  Is  not  possible,  since  such  an  attempt 
by  Moscow  would  doubtless  precipitate 
bUx)dy  revolts. 

But,  in  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia  you 
have  the  shocking  spectacle  of  Russian  colo- 
nialism as  It  really  Is.  There  the  foreign 
spotlight  falls  to  penetrate,  as  Red  colonial- 
ism callously  cuts  down  the  Individuality  of 
each  nationality  by  a  heartless  program  of 
denationalization  and  Russlflcatlon. 

In  another  decade,  these  Baltic  lands  will 
have  lost  their  own  Imprint  In  history  and 
the  once  proud  native  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  or 
Lithuania  will  be  a  rarity  amidst  overbearing 
Russians  planted  there  or  the  Russian  gen- 
eration growing  up  in  these  conquered  lands. 

There  are  now  1.350,000  Russians  living  In 
the  three  countries,  and  the  percentage  Is  In- 
creasing 

Before  the  annexation  after  World  War  II. 
Russians  In  Estonia  constituted  8  5  percent 
of  the  population.  In  1961.  the  percentage 
rose  to  21  7  percent  and  Is  going  up. 

In  Latvia  there  were  12  percent  Russians, 
but  In  1961  that  Jumped  to  26  6  percent. 
Lithuania  used  to  have  4  percent,  but  In  1961 
Climbed  to  8.5  percent. 

Russian  colonialism  Isn't  bothered  by 
squeamish  measures  repulsive  to  the  West. 
To  hasten  the  reduction  of  Baltic  national- 
ities. Soviet  police  moved  In  after  the  war 
and  systematically  deported  whole  areas  to 
Siberia. 

Soviet  terror  rule  and  killings,  or  deaths 
from  maltreatment  In  prisons  decimated  the 
native  p>opulatlon  further.  Russian  teachers 
and  officials  then  moved  in  and  took  control 
over  the  educating  and  raising  of  children, 
with  the  Russian  lang^Jag*  made  compulsory 
In  all  schools  and  public  oflBces. 

Today,  the  Baltics  are  taking  on  every  as- 
pect of  Soviet  life,  custom,  and  procedure, 
and  a  child  under  10  has  little  knowledge  of 
parental  nationality.  Russlflcatlon  Is  so  com- 
plete In  many  areas  that  Latvia.  Lithuania, 
and  Estonia  has  become  vague  names  In 
vouthful  minds. 


Closing  the  Stock  Loophole 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  rLLiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13,  1964 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
several  months  many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress have  been  lookinp  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
have  a  blue  sky  securities  law  for  the 
protection  of  investors  living  in  Wash- 
ington. Such  a  bill  passed  the  House 
several  weeks  ago.  The  Senate  District 
Committee  has  at  last  brought  this  bill 
from  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  none  too  early. 
This  is  the  most  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation in  1964  that  will  be  passed  In 
the  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  people  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Is  the  only 
major  political  body  in  America  with- 
out a  blue  sky  law.    During  the  last  few 


years  we  have  seen  a  series  of  investor 
scandals.  This  la  all  brought  about  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  blue  sky  law 
In  the  District  of  Colimibla.  I  trust  that 
the  other  body  will  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
order  that  It  may  be  enacted  into  law 
without  further  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  append  herewith  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  August  12  on  this  matter: 

Closing  the  Stock  Loophole 
The  Senate  District  Committee  has  at  last 
cleared  legislation  to  protect  Washington  in- 
vestors In  stocks  and  bonds  from  shady  or 
shaky  security  dealers — and  it  Is  high  time. 
Nearly  2  years  have  passed  since  the  Star. 
in  a  series  of  articles,  called  Congress  atten- 
tion to  the  hardships  and  flagrant  abuses 
which  spring  from  the  absence  of  a  "blue 
sky  law"  In  the  District.  Within  the  last  few 
weeks  alone  there  have  been  two  more  court 
cases  involving  stock  operations  which  might 
never  have  got  underway  had  the  protective 
legislation  been  In  effect. 

The  Senate  bill  seta  up  a  licensing  scheme 
for  anyone  doing  business  here  as  a  broker, 
requiring,  among  other  things,  minimum 
capitalization  and  surety  bonds.  Equally 
important.  It  permit*  licensing  authoritlee 
to  separate  the  crooks  and  the  Incompetents 
from  the  sound  operators  before  anyone  gets 
hurt.  A  companion  measure,  differing  In 
some  details,  already  haa  passed  the  House. 
It  is  Important  that  the  Senate  act  quickly 
In  order  to  resolve  these  differences  In  con- 
ference, and  enact  the  bill  into  law  before 
Congress  adjourns 


A  Great  Friend  of  California  Hat  Passed 
Away 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or    CALirORNL4 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1964 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  of  the 
California  delegation  In  mourning  the 
passing  of  U.S.  Senator  Clair  Engle. 

The  memory  of  his  record ;  his  vibrant 
personality;  his  courage;  and  his  integ- 
rity will  remain  with  us  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  Death  can  remove  his  physical 
presence,  but  the  spirit  of  this  man  will 
linger  long  In  the  HaUs  of  Congress. 

From  district  attorney  of  Tehama 
County  to  U.S.  Senator — Clair  Engle's 
career  spanned  30  years  of  service  to 
California  and  the  Nation.  His  15  years 
of  service  in  this  House  alone  was  a  ca- 
reer of  which  any  man  could  be  proud, 
and  one  which  few  of  us  can  hope  to 
match. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee.  Clair  Englk  was  a  leading 
spokesman  for  the  conservation  and 
preservation  of  our  natural  resources, 
and  his  outstanding  leadership  In  this 
field  Is  permanently  engraved  In  the 
statutes  of  public  law. 

It  Is  a  tragedy  Indeed  that  this  man 
while  still  In  the  prime  of  life  was  not 
allowed  to  mjike  his  full  mark  in  the 
UJ3.  Senate.  We  can  be  sure  that  In  a 
very  few  more  years  that  mark  would 


have  been  made,  and  our  Nation  will  have 
to  carry  the  loss. 

I  supported  Senator  Engle  in  his  bid 
for  reelection  this  year,  until  by  his  own 
wish  he  withdrew  from  the  campaign,  i 
know  his  succes.sor  will  be  an  able  legis- 
lator, but  we  will  sorely  miss  the  expe- 
rience and  ability  of  the  man  from  Red 
BlufT. 

Tiiese  past  few  months  of  terrible  ill- 
ness dramatized  the  great  personal  cour- 
age of  Senator  Engle.  Few  legislators 
have  been  so  gravely  afflicted,  and  few 
have  so  bravely  tried  to  carry  on  with 
their  duties  and  responsibilities. 

My  wife  and  family  share  my  deep  sor- 
row at  this  time,  and  we  all  extend  our 
heartfelt  condolences  to  Mrs.  Engle  and 
other  members  of  the  Senator's  family. 
I  am  sure,  however,  that  they  will  re- 
ceive some  comfort  in  the  months  to 
come  as  they  read  again  the  many  letters 
and  messages  sent  In  tribute  to  one  of 
California's  greatest  and  most  dedicated 
public  servants.  I  hope,  too,  that  the 
Senator's  family  will  not  hesitate  to  turn 
to  us — the  members  of  the  California 
delegation — If  there  Is  any  service  that 
we  can  render. 


L]mdon's  Dream 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13.  1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  request  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  following  ex- 
cellent editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star  on  August  10: 

Lyndon's  Dream 

"But  then  I  decided  to  send  a  little  note  to 
Cabinet  members  In  general,  saying  "I'm 
sorry  I  "took  so  many  nice  fellows  over  the 
side  with  me."  " 

Thus  Bobby  Kennedy  laughed  off  his  re- 
jection by  President  Johnson  as  a  possible 
vice  presidential  candidate.  But  In  the  laugh 
waa  a  trace  of  bitterness,  and  well  there 
might  be. 

For  Kennedy  was  Jobbed,  and  he  knew  It. 

Obviously  Mr.  Johnson  had  eliminated  the 
entire  Cabinet  aa  potential  candidates  sim- 
ply to  get  rid  of  one  man — Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy. Why  did  he  feel  this  drastic  step  was 
necessary? 

The  President  may  have  had  visions  that 
trouble<l  him  greatly — vlsons  of  a  political 
convention  getting  out  of  hand. 

His  astute  political  mind  may  have  Imag- 
ined a  scene  at  Atlantic  City  In  which  a 
snowball  started  rolling  which  was  Impossi- 
ble to  stop. 

He  may  have  foreseen  the  great  Kennedy 
machine  at  work  In  convention  hall,  with 
dozens  of  the  Kennedy  clan  buttonholing 
delegates  and  talking  fast  and  furiously.  He 
may  well  have  pictured  enthusiasm  mount- 
ing and  excitement  swelling  In  the  hall. 

Demonstratlona  with  shouting  Kennedy 
fans  carrying  placards,  with  pictures  of  the 
former  President.  Bobby,  and  even  Mrs.  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt  may  have  haunted  his  Imagi- 
nation. 

Even  the  bedridden  Senator  Ted  Kennedy 
might  have  been  carried  into  the  hall,  setting 
off  wild  hysteria. 
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Then  at  the  climax,  a  beautiful  widow,  the 
worlds  moat  Imitated  woman,  would  step 
KracefuUy  to  the  rostrum,  lift  her  veil  deli- 
cately, and  In  the  best  known  woman's  voice 
m  the  land,  make  a  speech  nominating  her 
brother-in-law. 

could  Lyndon  refuse  him  the  nomination 
for  Vice  President  after  a  scene  like  that? 
indeed,  he'd  be  lucky  If  the  delegates  weren't 
so  carried  away  that  they  nominated  Bobby 
as  presidential  candidate. 

It  may  have  been  that  dream,  or  night- 
mare, which  Influenced  the  President  to  take 
such  a  drastic  step  in  eliminating  the  Attor- 
ney General  as  a  piotentlal  candidate.  He  saw 
a  tiny  snowball  rolling  and  he  poured  water 
on  It  before  it  got  so  big  It  rolled  right  over 
him. 


Hon.  Clair  Engle 
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Establishinf    an   AdminittratiTe   Confer- 
ence in  die  United  States 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11,  1964 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  coun- 
try has  suffered  a  tragic  loss  in 
the  death  of  Senator  Clair  Engle.  The 
fact  that  we  had  been  expecting  it  for 
many  months  does  not  dim  our  sorrow, 
or  make  our  loss  any  less  or  easier  to 
bear. 

He  served  his  Nation  with  great  abil- 
ity for  30  years  as  a  district  attorney, 
a  State  senator  In  California,  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  and  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

His  service  was  marked  by  tremendous 
courage,  skill,  honesty  and  an  abundant 
good  humor.  He  had  an  almost  unique 
ability  to  laugh,  endearing  him  to  all. 

Senator  Engle  was  responsible  for 
many  magnificent  water  projects  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  other  accomplishments 
which  have  aided  in  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  our  great  State. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  skilled  poli- 
ticians In  the  noblest  sense — a  true  leg- 
islative craftsman — who  has  ever  been  in 
this  Congress. 

While  serving  in  the  House,  Senator 
Engle  was  the  author  of  almost  every 
important  bill  expanding  the  Central 
Valley  project  of  California  since  its  au- 
thorization in  1937. 

His  interests  were  also  national  and 
International  in  scope,  as  evidenced  by 
his  cosponsorship  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  while  serving  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

We  have  all  lost  a  friend.  The  peo- 
ple of  California  have  lost  an  outstand- 
ing public  servant  whose  life  will  remain 
forever  an  example  of  what  a  man  can 
do  for  his  country  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. It  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  those 
equally  devoted  to  public  service  who  will 
follow  in  his  footsteps. 

Nearly  a  year  ago,  Just  before  Sen- 
ator Engle  went  to  the  hospital,  I  chat- 
ted with  him  for  the  last  time.  I  recall 
coming  away  again  impressed  by  his  re- 
markable grasp  of  the  problems  faced  by 
our  State  and  Nation,  and  their  legis- 
lative solutions. 

To  his  wife,  Lu.  his  daughter  and 
granddaughter  of  whom  he  was  so  proud, 
my  wife  Joins  me  in  extending  our  deep- 
est sympathy. 


HON. 


SPEECH 

OF 

JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 


or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12. 1964 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  imder 
consideration  the  bill  (8.  1864)  to  provide 
for  continuous  improvement  of  the  admin- 
istrative procedure  of  Federal  agencies  by 
creating  an  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill,  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  per- 
manent Administrative  Conference,  will 
give  us  a  most  effective  vehicle  through 
which  the  persormel  of  our  multitudes  of 
administrative  agencies,  with  the  aid  of 
nongovernmental  advisers  on  adminis- 
trative practices,  will  be  able  to  formu- 
late recommendations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  own  procedures. 

Certainly,  it  is  clear  that  the  perform- 
ance of  regulatory  functions,  and  its  re- 
lated resporvslblllties  for  the  determina- 
tion of  private  rights,  privileges,  and 
obligations  by  executive  departments  and 
administrative  agencies,  substantially  af- 
fects large  numbers  of  private  individuals 
and  many  areas  of  economic  nad  busi- 
ness activity.  These  Interests  which.  In 
the  aggregate,  affect  the  development  of 
the  national  economy  must  be  protected 
by  Federal  administrative  procedures 
which  insure  maximum  efficiency  and 
fairness  in  the  performance  of  the  gov- 
ernmental functions. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  steady 
expansion  of  the  Federal  administra- 
tive process  during  recent  years  has  been 
accompanied  by  growing  concern  over 
the  efficiency  and  adequacy  of  depart- 
ment and  agency  procedures.  The  rec- 
ord is  replete  with  the  countless  prob- 
lems that  cry  out  for  a  solution.  Who 
among  us  has  not  heard  the  futile  walls 
of  public  exasperation  over  the  multitude 
of  obstacles  encotmtered  in  our  adminis- 
trative procedures;  the  businessman 
fighting  the  seemingly  endless  procession 
of  complicated  and  unnecessary  paper- 
work that  all  too  often  duplicates  or 
overlaps  itself;  the  inconsistencies  of 
agency  procedure  and  regulation:  the 
great  delays  in  administrative  action, 
and  consequent  delays  in  justice,  which 
are  always  to  be  found;  and  on  and  on. 
Though  the  Administrative  Conference 
uill  not  be  an  automatic  cure-all  for 
these  Ills,  these  problems  will  be  clearly 
within  the  focus  of  that  body's  Jurisdic- 
tion and  subject  to  solution  through  its 
recommendations  to  the  President,  the 
Congress  and  our  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. 

Closely  paralleling  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  in  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  Federal  court  system,  the 
Administrative  Conference  will  stand  in 
a  similar  position  with  our  administra- 
tive agencies.  I  would  suggest  that  If 
this  permanent  conference  Is  only  par- 
tially as  successful  as  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference has  been  in  its  field,  it  will  be 
very  worthwhile.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the   temporary   conferences   created   by 


President  Eisenhower  and  President 
Kennedy  already  made  it  clear  that  sub- 
stantial progress  in  improving  depart- 
mental and  agency  practices  can  result 
from  the  cooperative  efforts  of  agency 
personnel  working  together  with  mem- 
bers of  the  practicing  bar,  scholars,  and 
business  and  labor  leaders. 

It  is  with  these  views  in  mind,  then, 
that  I  enthusiastically  support  the  crea- 
tion of  a  permanent  Administrative  Con- 
ference, for  I  am  convinced  that  through 
its  ability  to  ascertain  ways  to  reduce 
the  time  and  costs  of  administrative 
procedures,  while  preserving  the  neces- 
sary elements  of  fairness  and  due  process 
of  law,  we  will  be  taking  a  giant  step 
forward  in  our  quest  for  good  govern- 
ment. 


Usurpation  of  Powers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
Thursday,  August  13.  1964 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  is  overdue  to  clip  the  wings  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  its  effort  to  remake 
America  m  keeping  with  its  own  theories 
and  whims.  This  can  be  done  by  the 
passage  and  ratification  of  constitutional 
amendments  that  will  nullify  some  of 
the  more  objectionable  decisions  of  the 
Court. 

A  critical  vote  will  be  taken  soon  on 
the  Dirksen  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill  which  seeks  to  al- 
low States  two  legislative  sessions  to  re- 
apportion their  legislatures.  This  pro- 
posal was  made  by  the  Illinois  Senator 
so  that  adequate  time  may  be  given  to 
various  resolutions  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution permitting  the  apportionment 
of  one  house  of  the  legislature  on  the 
basis  of  factors  without  respect  to  pop- 
ulation. On  June  15,  1964.  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  a  series  of  decisions  UTitten  by 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  declared  that 
six  State  legislatures  were  invalid  and 
casting  doubt  upon  the  composition  of 
all  other  State  legislative  bodies.  In  the 
words  of  the  oCurt,  "One  man.  one  vote.' 
That  is  to  say  that  both  houses  of  the 
State  assemblies  must  be  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  population  alone  with- 
out consideration  of  other  time-honored 
historic  factors.  That  type  of  an  ideal 
situation  of  "one  man,  one  vote"  is  ap- 
p)ealing.  It  Is  a  catchy  phrase  without 
doubt.  But  such  a  plan  applied  to  leg- 
islative bodies  is  not  plausible.  It  has 
not  been  done  at  the  State  or  Federal 
level  before.  There  is  good  reason  that 
it  has  not.  Such  considerations  of  his- 
tory, geography,  customs,  patterns,  and 
commimity  interests  have  been  the 
guidelines.  Now  the  Court  says  popu- 
lation alone  should  be  the  criterion. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  in  his  dissenting 
opinion  said,  "To  put  the  matter  plainly, 
there  is  nothing  in  all  the  history  of 
this  Court's  decisions  which  supports 
this  constitutional  rule."  He  said 
further: 

The  Court's  draconlan  pronouncement. 
which   makes   unconstitutional    the    legisla- 
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tures  of  moet  of  the  50  SUtes.  finds  no  aup- 
port  in  tb«  words  of  tha  Constitution.  In 
any  prtor  decision  of  tills  Court  or  In  ttie 
ns-year  political  history  of  our  P*deral 
Union.  With  all  respect  I  am  conTlnced 
these  decisions  mark  a  long  step  backward 
*  *  *  when  a  majority  of  the  members  at 
this  Court  were  thought  by  many  to  hare 
convinced  themselves  •  •  •  that  the  de- 
mands of  ths  Constitution  were  to  bo  meas- 
ured, not  by  what  It  says,  but  by  their  own 
notions  of  wise  political  theory. 

What  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  is  saying  is 
that  these  decisions  amount  to  judge- 
made  laws.  This  shocking  Court  rule 
could  be  a  threat  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
which  has  100  Members  with  2  coming 
from  each  State.  Justice  Stewart  noted 
that  mathematically  17  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population  could  control  the 
Senate. 

The  reapportionment  decisions  in  ef- 
fect declare  that  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  State  legislatures  are  no 
longer  permitted  to  pass  upon  their  own 
apportionment  procedures. 

The  Court  must  depend  upon  public 
opinion  to  support  its  conclusions.  It  is 
getting  into  serious  disrepute.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  country  are  losing  respect  for 
the  Court  as  it  sides  with  gangsters, 
criminals,  and  Communists  as  well  as 
deprives  the  people  themselves  of  prero- 
gatives that  Justly  belong  to  them. 

Sixty  Members  of  the  House  have 
banded  together  to  fight  the  foreign  aid 
conference  rejwrt  If  it  carries  the  Dirk- 
sen  amendment,  even  though  they  have 
consistently  favored  foreign  aid.  Those 
of  us  who  favor  the  Ertrksen  amendment 
to  stay  the  decision  of  the  Court  are  Just 
as  determined  that  action  Is  Imperative 
to  curb  the  powers  of  the  Court.  The 
outcome  of  this  fight  in  the  last  days  of 
the  c\irrent  session  will  be  sit^nlficant. 
It  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  upon 
the  issue  of  whether  our  States  are  mere 
pawns  of  the  Central  Oovemment. 

The  Congress  should  remain  in  ses- 
sion for  whatever  length  of  time  that 
will  be  required  to  enact  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  which  would  allow  adequate 
opportunity  to  rescind  the  Court  deci- 
sion on  reapiK)rtionm.ent. 


Seme  Notes  From  a  Moantaintop 


KzBPtMa  Up  WrrB  rm  Tataa — Som  Nom 

niOM  A  HDTTIfTAINTOP 

Jackson  Laxs.  Wto. — Whenever  a  feUow 
starts  thinking  he's  a  bl«  fish,  even  In  a 
■maU  pond,  the  best  way  to  deflate  his  ego  In 
a  hurry  Is  to  send  him  across  ths  United 
States  In  an  automobUe.  Unless  he  has  ths 
hide  of  a  walrxis  and  a  head  of  granite  he's 
going  to  realize  by  his  third  tankload  of  gaso- 
Ine  that  he's  rather  insignificant  Ln  the 
scheme  of  things. 

In  a  dank  cave  Ln  western  Wlacon&Ln,  for 
example,  he  sees  stalagmites  which  rise  at  the 
rate  of  1  Inch  every  200  years  as  mineral- 
bearing  water  drips  on  them  almost  Im- 
percep*lvely.  He  comes  to  grips  with  the 
Ollgocene  age  and  with  concepts  of  time 
measured    In  the  tens  of  millions  of  years. 

In  some  respects,  perhaps,  the  only  dif- 
ference between  a  peak  In  the  Teton  Moun- 
tain Range  and  a  Jersey  beach  along  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  Is  12,000  feet,  for  you  can  sit 
on  one  or  the  other  and  think  about  eternity 
If  youTe  so  moved.  When  a  fellow  looks  at 
the  contoxir  of  the  earth  caused  by  glaciers  a 
long,  long  time  ago,  when  he  looks  hard  at 
a  canyon  cut  by  a  river  over  the  course  of 
100,000  years,  he's  not  likely  to  be  excited 
about  the  Times  Journal's  presses  starting  a 
half  hour  late  In  the  afternoon — at  least 
until  be  comes  home. 

The  drive  acroee  the  absolute  wilderness 
of  some  areas  of  South  Dakota,  the  awesome 
fac«  ctf  the  earth  In  the  "Badlands,"  the 
ascent  ot  Mount  Rushmore  National  Monu- 
ment, the  thrill  of  navigating  a  car  across 
the  Big  Horn  Mountains  •  •  •  all  combine 
to  give  a  man  a  better  perspective  of  the 
size  and  beauty  of  this  Nation. 

It's  a  majestic  land,  beautiful  and  ugly,  in- 
toxicating and  boring. 

No  wonder  the  Indians  fought  so  valiantly 
and  des{)erately  defending  it  against  ths 
whlt«  man.  How  he  must  have  loved  it; 
how  he  must  have  hated  the  strangers  who 
came  to  ravage  it.  Yet  it  was  big  enough  for 
both  the  red  man  and  the  white  man  and  it 
was  tragic  that  both  had  to  kill  when  they 
coxild    have    developed   It   peacefully. 

Somehow  or  other,  the  i>erspectlve  of  time 
and  distance  seem  to  be  as  lacking  today  both 
in  the  people  and  their  elected  representa- 
tives as  they  were  when  the  Indians  and 
the  white  settlers  shed  each  other's  blood. 
There's  more  than  enough  room  now,  and 
for  all  time  to  come,  for  men  of  all  colors 
and  creeds  In  this  land.  On  a  mountalntop 
in  Wyoming,  overlooking  snow-fed  streams 
which  wlU  be  flowing  in  the  same  direction 
100,000  years  from  now.  "States  rights'*  seems 
to  be  a  rather  ptiny  doctrine. 

— BrN  Leuchtkr.. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  W.  GLENN 

OF    NKW    jmSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13.  1964 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
occasions  when  I  read  descriptive  articles 
that  are  so  well  done  that  I  have  a  desire 
to  share  with  others  the  feeling  which  the 
article  has  portrayed  to  me. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  West  Coast  the 
editor  of  the  Vineland  Times  Journal  of 
July  9,  1964,  related  to  his  readers  hla 
Impressions  of  the  Jackson  Lake  area  of 
Wyoming  and  is  entitled,  "Some  Notes 
From  a  Mountalntop." 

To  me  who  has  spent  a  lifetime  In  the 
flatlands  of  south  Jersey,  It  has  created 
a  desire  to  go  and  see  this  area,  as  so 
many  thousands  are  doing  every  yetir. 

The  article  Is  as  follows: 


Tribute  to  Dair  Engle 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OP    CALIPOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11,  1964 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  trag- 
edy Is  the  difference  between  what  has 
come  to  pass  and  what  could  have  been. 
We  who  have  known  it  so  recently  in  one 
public  servant — grand  in  accomplish- 
ment and  in  promises  of  things  to  come — 
face  tragedy  once  again  in  another,  with 
the  passing  of  Clais  Eitglx. 

Senator  Englx  had  that  unique  com- 
bination of  Integrity,  compassion,  and 
ability  so  admirable  in  a  man,  and  so 
prized  In  a  public  servant.  With  blunt 
forthrlghtnefis  and  determination,  he 
persevered  in  promoting  what  he  thought 


right:  and  hia  unbounded  energies,  so 
generously  given  for  such  causes,  earned 
him  the  nickname  of  "Congressman  Fire- 
ball." He  was  an  Independent  thinker 
whose  devotion  to  the  general  Interest 
was  matched,  perhaps,  only  by  his  skill 
In.  and  enjoyment  of.  the  political  proc- 
ess Involved  In  realizing  this  public  good. 
He  was  a  naturally  cheerful  and  color- 
fully articulate  man,  his  speech  reflect- 
ing his  background  and  familiarity  with 
the  miners,  lumbermen,  and  ranchers  of 
northern  California. 

Son  of  a  pioneering  family,  Cuub 
En  CLE  graduated  from  Hastings  College 
of  Law  in  San  Francisco,  and  then  devot- 
ed his  whole  adult  life  to  public  service, 
becoming  the  elected  district  attorney  of 
Tehama  County,  special  deputy  at- 
torney general  of  California,  and  State 
senator.  In  a  special  election  the  people 
made  him  Congressman  from  the  huge 
mountain  counties  of  California's  old 
second  district — one  of  the  largest  In  the 
Nation — the  oflBce  to  which  he  was  re- 
turned for  eight  successive  terms.  In  the 
House  he  was  highly  regarded  as  the  au- 
thority on  power,  water,  and  public  land 
Issues,  and  was  responsible,  more  than 
any  other  man,  for  the  most  Important 
reclamation  measures  In  the  West  In  the 
past  20  years.  Calif omlans  will  remem- 
ber him  especially  for  his  ceaseless  ef- 
forts to  solve  the  State's  water  problem, 
and  will  hold  the  Improved  and  expanded 
Cabfomla  Central  Valley  reclamation 
project  as  a  living  monument  to  his 
leadership  and  labor.  In  1958  he  ran 
successfully  for  the  Senate,  and  there  he 
fervently  hoped  to  be  for  a  second  term — 
until  brain  tumor  operations  which  left 
him  partially  paralyzed  and  Impaired  In 
speech  forced  him  to  withdraw  his 
candidacy. 

If  we  cannot  know,  we  can  at  least  ap- 
preciate the  agonies  he  must  have  suf- 
fered during  his  final  year,  when,  broken 
In  health  but  not  In  spirit,  he  sought  to 
continue  his  senatorial  duties.  In  a  mov- 
ing and  final  testament  to  his  conviction 
and  dedication  to  the  public  weal,  he 
twice  insisted  on  being  delivered  to  the 
Senate  floor,  where,  from  a  wheelchair, 
he  signaled  his  vote  for  cloture  and  then 
passage  of  the  Clvtl  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

I  Join  CLAIR  E!nglk's  personal  friends 
and  colleagues  who  have  expressed.  In 
heartfelt  words,  their  affection  and  re- 
si>ect  for  the  late  Senator,  and  their  deep 
feeling  of  loss,  to  themselves  and  the 
Nation. 


The  E  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13, 1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  President's 
E  Award  for  excellence  in  exporting  is 
being  presented  this  afternoon  to  the 
Berlitz  Schools  of  Languages  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  a  farflung  firm  with  headquar- 
ters in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Robert 
SLiumpen-Darrle,  President  of  Berlitz, 
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Is  accepting  the  award  from  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Luther  B.  Hodges. 

The  E  Award,  given  for  outstanding 
contributions  to  Increased  world  trade, 
was  established  by  executive  order  In 
December  1961.  Berlitz,  the  547th  re- 
cipient of  this  award.  Is  the  first  school 
of  languages  to  be  so  honored.  The  ci- 
tation accompanying  the  E  pennant 
states: 

To  meet  the  needs  of  American  business- 
men for  language  training  of  personnel  en- 
gaged In  export  trade,  the  Berlitz  Schools 
of  Languages  of  America,  Inc.,  has  substan- 
tially increased  Its  teachtog  activities. 

Not  only  has  the  dolliir  volume  of  Berlitz 
services  and  teaching  aids  sold  abroad  more 
than  tripled  In  recent  years,  new  schools 
being  established  In  other  countries  also  add 
to  this  country's  earnings  overseas. 

The  success  of  the  Berlitz  Schools  in  pro- 
viding the  tools  of  languages  to  help  facili- 
tate the  flow  of  world  trade  Is  contributing 
Importantly  to  the  export  exjmnslon  program 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  and  more  Ameri- 
can businesses  are  engaged  in  foreign 
trade.  It  is  estimated  that  U.S.  com- 
panies now  employ  some  50,000 
Americans  overseas.  Essential  to  this 
far-ranging  commerce  is  communica- 
tion. American  trade  is  helped  Immeas- 
ui-ably  when  Americans  can  speak  the 
language  of  the  local  marketplace. 
Corporations  have  learned  that  business 
goes  most  smoothly  when  employees  sent 
to  foreign  posts  can  speak  the  native 
tongue  when  they  arrive,  and  when  their 
wives  and  families,  as  well,  have  had 
some  language  training.  Such  training 
helps  trade;  more  important,  it  aids 
American  understanding  of  the  customs 
and  cultures  of  other  nations,  and  pro- 
motes goodwill. 

The  Berlitz  Schools  aim  to  keep  Amer- 
icans from  being  speechless  overseas. 
Berlitz,  an  86-year-old  firm,  has  34 
schools  In  the  United  States  and  more 
than  270  throughout  the  world.  While 
French,  Spanish,  Portugese,  German, 
and  Japanese  are  the  languages  most 
often  needed  by  businessmen,  Berlitz  has 
textbooks  for  over  70  languages.  Em- 
ployees from  some  300  of  our  largest  in- 
dustries are  Berlitz  graduates  today. 

I  am  happy  to  annoimce  the  presen- 
tation of  an  E  Award  to  this  outstand- 
ing company. 


WashingtoD  "Kalakt' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    BOT7TH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13,  1964 

Mr.    BERRY.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    have 
been  granted  unanimous  consent  to  In- 
sert in  the  Record  the  column  of  Edith 
Kermlt  Roosevelt,  which  I  am  certain 
will  be  found  Interesting  to  everyone. 
The  column  follows : 
Between  the  Line.s:    Wa.shington's 
"Kulaks  ' 
(By  Edith  Kermlt  Roosevelt) 
Washinoton,    DC. — When    socialism    was 
established  In  Soviet  Russia  one  of  the  early 


steps  by  government  planners  was  "the 
Uquldatlon  of  the  kiilaks."  These  productive 
Independent,  small  farmers  were  considered 
"backward  elements"  and  so  they  were 
stripped  Oft  their  prt^>erty  for  .the  benefit 
of  a  pdltlcaJ  elite. 

In  this  country,  thrifty,  self-reliant,  In- 
dividualistic persons — our  equivalent  of  the 
kulaks — who  belong  to  the  middle  class  are 
also  being  liquidated.  White  and  Negro  alike 
they  have  become  enemies  of  Washington's 
bureaucracy.  In  Washington's  Southwest 
section,  where  this  correspondent  lives,  1 
have  witnessed  at  first  hand  people  being 
treated  like  kulaks  under  a  program  which 
bears  the  misleading  title  of  "urban  renewal." 
This  is  a  system  that  condemns  people's 
properties  and  confiscates  and  destroys  their 
homes  under  a  legalism  known  as  "eminent 
domain."  Urban  renewal  all  too  frequently 
benefits  millionaire  real  estate  speculators 
and  redevelopers  who  construct  new  build- 
ings, and  foster  the  existence  of  a  rootless 
class  dependent  on  government  bureaucrats 
and  self-seeking  politicians. 

From  my  window  I  can  observe  the  effects 
of  this  kind  of  urban  renewal — the  ruins  of 
small  residences  and  the  beginnings  of  soul- 
less projects.  I  am  deafened  by  the  clamor 
of  the  bulldozers  from  dawn  to  dusk.  Some 
call  this  progress  but  In  reality  It  Is  only 
change.  Small  businesses  have  been  up- 
rooted; the  city's  historic  old  landmarks 
destroyed.  My  florist,  who  formerly  operated 
Congressional  Florists,  opposite  the  Library 
of  Congress  for  many  years,  died  this  Janu- 
ary of  a  heart  attack.  He  was  only  43.  He 
had  been  leading  an  unsuccessful  effort  by 
local  merchants  to  retain  the  shops  that  had 
been  razed  to  make  way  for  more  government 
construction  on  Independence  Avenue 

Gone  from  the  Capitol  Hill  area  are  almost 
all  the  charming  old  houses  with  their  gar- 
dens and  balconies.  These  had  provided  low- 
cost  homey  accommodations  for  artists  and 
writers.  In  their  place  the  get -rich -quick 
developers  have  erected,  on  Federal  money, 
giant  high-rental  luxury  apartments  of  brick 
and  steel.  Widows  on  peiisioT-i.  school 
teachers,  and  the  lower  paid  Government 
employees  have  left  this  area.  They  cannot 
afford  to  live  in  the  high-rent  development 
ghettos  nor  could  they  qualify  lor  Govern- 
ment housing  projects  which  are  breeding 
places  for  delinquency  and   crime 

When  I  attended  Georgetown  University 
we  students  used  to  stroll  by  the  fishing 
wharves  of  a  summer  evening,  watching  the 
ships  steam  up  the  Potonaac.  Today  no 
sensible  person  would  dare  walk  about  after 
dark.  Bands  of  teenagers  roam  the  streets 
stabbing,  yoking,  and  bopping.  Recently,  a 
secretary  to  a  Congressman  was  assaulted 
in  broad  daylight  near  the  Capitol  Building. 
Compulsory  integration  In  the  city's  housing 
projects  has  not  solved  racial  problems.  It 
has  only  created  additional  tension  in  areas 
where  they  did  not  exist  before.  Pressure 
groups  prevent  proper  law  enforcement  and 
the  average  person  who  lacks  a  lobby  behind 
him  is  the  one  who  suffers. 

Some  of  the  most  shocking  stories  of  hu- 
man tragedies  outside  the  Iron  Curtain  are 
In  the  files  of  a  subcommittee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  chaired  by  Representative  John 
Dowdy,  Republican,  of  Texas.  One  case  in- 
volves two  elderly  sisters  who  lived  in  a  large, 
fine,  old  brick  home  in  a  middle-class  neigh- 
borhood, where,  after  the  death  of  their 
large  family,  they  earned  a  living  taking 
lodgers.  The  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
(RLA)  told  them  It  was  taking  their  property 
and  ordered  their  roomers  to  leave,  thus  de- 
priving the  sisters  of  their  income.  When 
RLA  failed  to  relocate  them  In  suitable  hous- 
ing, the  sisters  were  permitted  to  stay  on  in 
their  home  and  pay  rent  to  the  Federal 
Agency.  Without  Income,  they  could  not 
buy  enough  fuel  for  so  large  a  house  and  the 
Agency  refused  to  make  repairs  to  the  furnace 
even  though  it  was  now  the  landlord.     The 


water  pipes  froze  and  flooded  the  premises. 
The  older  sister  became  ill.  apparently  from 
worry  and  shock.  She  died  during  a  %ery 
cold  spell,  from  the  cold  The  under;,  ker 
found  Ice  on  the  sheet  when  he  rem<  >  ed 
her  body. 

The  other  sister  had  no  other  way  to 
earn  a  living  since  she  was  a  cripple  She 
refused  public  housing  and.  as  she  had  no 
Income  and  was  unwilling  to  part  with  the 
family  cat,  she  was  moved  to  an  unsatisfac- 
tory wooden  house  which  she  says  is  over- 
run with  vermin,  rats,  and  mice  and  is  noisy. 
Her  only  Income  now  Is  board  money  from 
one  elderly  lodger  and  she  must  depend  on 
public  assistance  when  he  dies.  She  still 
grieves  over  treasured  furnishings  and  keep- 
sakes left  behind  in  her  confusion  at  leaving 
the  only  home  she  had  ever  known  Her 
health  has  suffered  from  living  in  a  ccld 
house  three  winters  without  heat. 

In  another  case,  RLA  compelled  a  colored 
family  with  10  children  to  leave  Thc:r 
proj)erty  because  it  was  wanted  by  the  G  v- 
ernment.  According  to  a  memorandum  by 
the  subcommittee  counsel,  the  RLA  told  the 
family  that  "there  would  be  housing  avail- 
able to  them  and  that  they  would  be  relo- 
cated but  they  would  be  compelled  to  get  nd 
of  2  of  their  10  children  before  they  could  be 
admitted  to  any  of  the  Government  housing  " 

Other  cases  in  the  District  concern  persons 
who  were  self-sustaining  and  who  now  find 
themselves  public  charges.  A  quite  typical 
case  is  that  of  a  favorite  neighborhood  baker 
who  failed  in  a  new  location  and  now  works 
for  others.  Another  sad  group  are  those 
who  now  live  In  public  housing  where  they 
cannot  keep  track  of  their  children's  asso- 
ciates. Or  the  elderly,  who  find  public  hous- 
ing too  noisy  after  living  in  quiet  homes 

In  testimony  prepared  for  the  Dist.-^ict 
subcommittee,  a  retired  social  worker  sum- 
med up  the  danger  in  repeating  these  trag- 
edies on  a  larger  scale  throughout  the  Nation. 
Miss  Mary  M.  Kavanaugh  told  the  Congress- 
men: 

"Urban  renewal  wipes  out  or  weakens  the 
middle  class  by  destroying  margins  of  savings 
represented  by  equity  in  a  home  or  source 
of  income  •  •  '.  It  weakens  or  destroys 
the  bulwark  of  private  enterprise— the  small 
family-run  business." 

If  tirban  renewal  In  Washington  is  a  pilot 
project  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  it  can  only 
be  viewed  as  an  assault  on  the  social  order. 
The  way  this  is  being  implemented,  it  be- 
comes a  Socialist  device  which  creates  a  na- 
tion of  impoverished  persons  on  public  as- 
sistance and  in  public  housing  while  further 
enriching  those  big  businessmen  who  profit 
by  what  are  in  effect  payoffs  silencing  op- 
position from  that  quarter. 


Private  Shipyards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or    CONKECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday,  August  13.  1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent times,  too  much  has  been  said  about 
the  naval  shipyards  and  too  little  about 
the  private  shipyards  of  this  country.  I 
frequently  have  the  feeling  that  we  are 
more  interested  in  perpetuating  hiph- 
cost,  tax-supported  Government  enter- 
prise than  we  are  in  promoting  lower 
cost,  tax-producing  private  enterprise. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  has  in- 
dicated that  his  cost  reduction  programs 
will  lead  the  way  to  greater  economies 
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in  the  defense  budget.  He  has  also  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  there  Is  an  ex- 
cess of  capacity  in  the  naval  shipyard 
system.  Concurrently,  the  private  ship- 
yard Industry  has  revealed  that  its  fa- 
cilities were  58  percent  Idle  In  1963. 

On  the  central  theme  surrounding 
those  last  three  sentences.  I  read  a  most 
interesting  editorial  in  the  Norwich 
(Conn.)  Bulletin  on  July  27.  1964.  and 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  I  include  tiiis 
excellent  editorial  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues: 

More  Power  for  the  Dollar 

Not  too  long  ago  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  revealed  a  general  tightening  ol 
procedures  had  saved  some  $2'/j  billion  In 
his  Department  last  year.  He  also  indicated 
this  cost  saving  was  only  the  start  of  a  pro- 
gram aimed  at  further  reduction  in  the  Na- 
tion's enormous  defense  budget. 

Although  McNamara's  efforts  to  reduce  De- 
fense Department  spending  have  been  far 
reaching  in  scope,  full  advantage  has  not  aa 
yet  been  taken  of  the  major  coet-savlng  pos- 
sibilities provided  by  the  Nation's  privately 
owned  shipyards,  such  as  the  Electric  Boat 
Division  of  General  Dynamics,  the  backbone 
of  the  economy  of  eastern  Connecticut.  This 
Is  made  quite  evident  by  a  reptort  which 
shows  private  yard  facilities  were  58  percent 
Idle  In  1963. 

It  has  been  fairly  conclusively  established 
that  costs  in  private  shipyards  are  con- 
siderably lower  than  they  are  In  the  naval 
yards  for  all  types  of  naval  shlpwork.  Two 
national  accounting  firms  brought  this  fact 
out  following  studies  of  the  situation  and 
the  report  made  on  a  capacity  and  utiliza- 
tion survey  by  a  third  accounting  firm  of 
national  prominence  indicates  clearly  the 
private  yards  are  capable  of  handling  much 
more  Navy  construction,  repair,  and  mainte- 
nance work  than  they  have  been  getting  at 
a  savings  to  the  Government  and  the  tax- 
payer. 

A  summary  of  the  "Rep>ort  on  Capacity  and 
Utilization  of  Private  Shipbuilding  and  Ship 
Repair  Pacilltles,  1963"  sent  to  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  by  Edwin  M.  Hood,  president  of  the 
Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  points  out 
that  present  private  yard  faclUtles  were  more 
than  twice  the  requirement  to  handle  the 
1963  business  volume  which  yielded  but  43 
percent  utilization.  It  also  reveals  the  avall- 
abUlty  of  more  Clovernment  shlpwork  for 
private  yards  would  undoubtedly  lead  to 
more  stability  and  provide  operating  efllclen- 
cles  that  could  reduce  the  cost  of  accomplish- 
ing shlpwork  below  present  levels  which  are 
already   lower    than    those    In    naval    yards. 

These  cost  and  capacity  survey  report* 
clearly  Indicate  the  E)efense  Department  la 
missing  the  boat  in  its  economy  drive  by  not 
diverting  considerably  more  Navy  shlpwork 
Into  the  privately  owned  yards.  If  Secretary 
McNamara  is  genuinely  Interested  in  saving 
the  taxpayers  money,  and  we  are  Inclined  to 
believe  he  is,  the  most  advantageous  move  Is 
certainly  quite  obvious — toward  the  private 
yards  which,  according  to  Mr.  Hood,  are  in  a 
position  to  furnish  "more  naval  power  for  the 
defense  dollar." 


Salate  to  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1964 
Mr.  POWELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  18  years 
ftgo.  on  Augtist  15,  1948,  the  Republic  of 


Korea  emerged  from  a  war-torn  world 
as  a  sovereign,  independent  state.  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  we  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  heartfelt  creei- 
ings  to  His  Excellency  Chung  Hee  Pai*. 
the  President  of  Korea,  and  to  the  Ko- 
rean Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
His  Excellency  Chung  Yul  Kim,  as  they 
and  the  Korean  people  celebrate  the  an- 
niversary of  their  independence. 

No  nation  strlved  harder,  nor  waited 
longer  for  independence  than  did  Korea. 
Since  the  second  century  B  C,  this  stra- 
tegically located  p>eninsula  has  been  con- 
stantly beseiged  by  devastating  inva- 
sions from  the  Chinese,  the  Tartars,  the 
Mongols,  the  Manchus.  the  Japanese, 
and  the  Russians.  It  is  perhaps  an  ever- 
lasting tribute  to  the  strength  and  char- 
acter of  the  Korean  people,  that  through 
all  these  vicissitudes.  Koreans  have  pre- 
served a  distinctive,  colorful  culture  ex- 
pressed in  literature,  painting,  archi- 
tecture, handicrafts,  and  religious  and 
social  customs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  no  nation  has 
strlved  so  hard  for  independence,  no  na- 
tion, in  turn,  has  fought  so  hard  or  sac- 
rificed so  much  to  preserve  that  inde- 
pendence as  has  the  Flepublic  of  Korea. 
When  on  June  25,  1950.  the  North 
Koreans,  urged  on  by  their  Russian  and 
Chinese  masters.  p>erpetrated  the  in- 
vasion of  the  south,  Korean  patriots 
fought  valiantly  to  preserve  their  hard- 
won  freedom.  During  this  war,  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  suffered  damages  esti- 
mated at  well  over  $3  billion,  but  the 
price  of  liberty,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not.  as 
Koreans  well  know,  measured  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents,  but  rather  in  terms 
of  blood  and  tears,  as  over  1  milliMi 
Koreans  were  killed  and  another  million 
wounded  or  missing  before  the  conflict 
w£is  over. 

Today  the  Republic  of  Korea,  though 
hampered  by  the  maintenance  of  a  huge, 
military  force  and  an  artificially  divided 
country,  looks  to  the  futvu^  with  confi- 
dence. In  January  1962,  the  Korean 
Crovemment  adopted  the  first  5-year  eco- 
nomic development  plan,  in  which  the 
principal  target  Is  a  40.8-percent  growth 
of  the  GNP  by  1966.  Also  the  basis  for 
continuous  economic  Improvement  haa 
been  laid  with  the  stabilization  of  the 
currency,  marked  improvement  in  per 
capita  income,  firm  establisliment  of  a 
free  enterprise  system,  elimination  of 
farm  landlord  holdings,  and  development 
of  an  investment  and  loan  banking  sys- 
tem. Industrial,  agricultural,  and  fish- 
eries production  are  all  steadily  rising. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  look  with  admiration 
at  the  progress  made  by  the  Republic  of 
Korea  in  its  quest  for  continued  freedom 
■  and  prosperity.  The  future  of  Korea  is 
inseparable  from  the  future  of  the  global 
struggle  between  free  democracy  and 
Communist  imperialism.  All  Korean 
history  illustrates  the  unity  and  homo- 
geneity of  the  Korean  people.  The  evil 
of  the  Korean  division  is  caused  by  for- 
eign conquest  and  occupation  and  when 
the  Communists  may  be  forced  or  per- 
suaded to  permit  free  election  in  Korea, 
the  reuniting  of  the  country  will  be  easily 
accomplished.  Until  that  time,  however, 
the  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  take 
faith  In  an  old  Korean  proverb  which 
states:  "Beware  of  a  sword  hidden  be- 


hMd  a  smile."  The  people  of  Korea 
fought  Communist  aggressors  once  to 
keep  their  nation  free,  and  they  would 
not  hesitate  to  do  so  again. 


Tbe  Snpreme  Court'i  Gudleni^e  to  Coih 
grets — A  Time  To  Restrain  the  Coart 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12, 1964 

Mr.  EVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of 
judicial  usurpation  which  has  been  raised 
by  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  is  cogently  staged 
by  the  distinguished  Washington  political 
writer.  Mr.  William  S.  White.  In  his 
colimin  published  on  August  12  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star.  Mr.  White 
observes  that  the  Court  Is  drawing  de- 
served criticism  upon  itself  by  "Its  sus- 
tained determination  to  alter  the  whole 
AmericaJi  political  structure  to  conform 
to  the  wishes  of  a  Court  majority." 

Tlds  article  by  Mr.  White  expressing 
a  need  for  restraint.  I  believe,  expresses 
the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  Congress 
and  the  country.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  reprint  this  column  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  article  by  Mr.  White  follows: 

[FVom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 

Aug.   12.  1964) 

Time  to  Restrain  the  Court 

(By  William  S.  White) 

A  profound  contest  Is  developing  between 
Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  over  the 
increasing  Interference  by  a  majority  of  Its 
Justices  in  the  purely  political  affairs  of  thla 
country. 

It  will  be  a  collision  between  Congress' 
constitutlonai  right  to  make  the  laws  and 
the  Court."8  continuous  attempts  to  usurp 
the  right  to  Itself.  It  Is  a  somber  thing  that 
two  basic  American  Institutions  must  thus 
become  em.broUed  between  themselves. 
They  need  never  have  done  so  had  the  Court 
been  willing  to  practice  even  a  minimum  of 
self-restraint. 

Specifically,  the  issue  Is  the  Court's  ruling 
of  June  15,  over  the  violent  objections  of  a 
distinguished  minority  of  Its  Judges,  that 
not  simply  seats  in  the  lower  houses  of  the 
State  legislatures  but  also  In  the  State  sen- 
ates must  hereafter  be  apportioned  substan- 
tially on  population- alone. 

This  extraordinary  decision  would  be  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  ancient  concept 
of  check  and  balance  in  American  society. 
It  would  cast  away  a  practice  of  nearly  two 
centuries  by  which  the  lower  houses  have 
been  roughly  based  on  a  head  count  of  the 
population  but  the  State  senates  almost 
universally  have  been  based  mostly  on  other 
factors,  such  as  geography  and  tradition. 
The  vital  point  Is  that  the  State  senates  are 
the  sole  homes  of  the  check  in  the  check  and 
balance  system. 

In  a  word,  the  Court  proposes  to  destroy  a 
qualified  right  of  obstruction — of  wait-and- 
see — in  the  upper  houses  over  the  sometimes 
hurried  and  hysterical  actions  of  lower 
houses  speaking  sometimes  for  mere 
whlpped-up  and  transitory  and  uniformed 
popular  majorities.  Carry  the  Court's  de- 
cision to  Its  logical  conclusion  and  even  the 
historic  and  deliberate  population  Imbalance 
In  the  US  Senate- where  the  smallest  State 
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In  numbers  now  has  equal  voting  power  with 
the  very  largest — could  not  In  any  logic 
longer  prevaU. 

What  a  powerful  blptirtlsan  group  In  Con- 
gress now  proposes  to  do  Is  to  pass  an  act  to 
(xispend  this  amazing  ruling  for  2  years. 
Thus,  time  would  be  gained  for  the  adoption 
of  a  Constitutional  amendment  forbidding 
the  Court  to  enter  an  area  which  It  had, 
until  now,  always  conceded  It  had  no  right 
to  enter  anyhow. 

At  the  head  of  this  congressional  move- 
ment to  reclaim  the  proper  powers  of  Con- 
gress and  the  States  from  a  Supreme  Court 
progressively  draining  them  away — on  the 
theory  that  only  the  Court  knows  what  is 
really  good  for  the  country — Is  the  Republi- 
can Senate  leader,  Evutrn  Dirksen,  of  Ull- 
noLs.  Many  Democrats,  however— and  not 
rlghtwingers  or  ultraconservatlves — are  in 
his  support. 

The  Court — nine  men  elected  by  nobody, 
serving  for  life  and  accountable  at  last  only 
to  their  own  consciences  and  sense  of  public 
tiiste — ^has  been  persistently  unwilling  U:) 
restrain  Itself  from  meddling  in  politic;. 
Now,  Congress  Is  going  to  apply  the  rein 
which  the  Court  has  refused  to  apply  Itself. 
It  is  a  sad  moment.  For  the  integrity  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Is  the  first  Indispensable  to 
order  in  this  Nation.  And  no  one  gladly 
moves  against  It — even,  as  now,  if  only  to 
halt  seizures  of  power  It  was  never  granted 
and  never  should  have  sought. 

Indeed,  the  present  situation  has  no  par- 
iillel  In  American  history.  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt's  attempt  26  years  ago  to 
p.ick  the  Court  so  that  It  would  sustain  some 
of  his  experiments  was,  in  truth,  an  attack 
I'pon  Its  Just  rights.  But  what  now  goes 
forward  Is  a  congressional  check  not  ujxjn 
the  Court's  Just  rights  but  rather  upon  Its 
repeated  attempts  to  seize  for  itself  the  Just 
rights  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  this 
iDimtry. 

Apologists  for  the  Court  already  are  seek- 
ing to  present  this  deeply  necessary  chal- 
lejige  to  an  arrogant  Judiciary  as  some  effort 
to  curtail  It  In  such  fields  as  civil  rights. 

It  Is  a  wholly  false  argument.  The  Court 
Is  In  no  way  being  attacked  for  expanding 
civil  rights.  It  is  being  counterattacked 
for  Its  sustained  determination  to  alter  the 
whole  American  political  structure  to  con- 
form to  the  wishes  of  a  Court  majority 
which  has  gone  all  but  power  mad  Rbo\it 
what  It  believes  to  be  Ubernl  Ideas  but  which 
are.  In  fact,  the  ideas  not  of  democracy  but 
of  mobocracy. 


Meat  Import  Mischief 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

or    NORTH     DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13.  1964 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  per- 
sistent effort  of  the  press  to  confu.^e  the 
meat  con.sumlng  public  In  regard  to  the 
efforts  of  the  livestock  Industry  to  es- 
tablish reasonable  limitations  on  beef 
Imports  at  a  time  when  domestic  prices 
were  depressed  because  of  a  domestic 
oversupply  Is  most  disturbing  to  those  of 
as  who  have  tried  to  be  fair  and  objec- 
tive about  this  matter.  I  am  particu- 
larly disturbed  about  both  the  tone  and 
the  statements  in  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Washington  Post  this  morning. 
The  first  paragraph  of  this  editorial  im- 
plies that  the  livestock  Industry  is  at- 


tempting to  Impose  rigid  quotas  on 
imported  meat.  This  positively  is  not 
the  case.  "Ilie  livestock  industry  pro- 
posal has  been  to  establish  a  Quota  based 
on  the  average  of  the  last  5  year's  im- 
ports which  have  been  the  highest  in  our 
Nation's  history.  In  addition  a  growth 
factor  of  4  percent  per  year  has  been 
added.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
unfair  to  foreign  countries  because  this 
in  effect  guarantees  by  law  a  high  level 
of  imports  regardless  of  our  domestic 
price  situation. 

Many  articles  appearing  in  the  press, 
including  an  article  on  the  Women's 
page  of  yesterday's  Washington  Post, 
infer  that  the  action  of  the  cattlemen  will 
impose  higher  prices  on  the  lower  in- 
come beef  consumers  who  are  the  pur- 
chasers of  most  of  the  imported  beef.  It 
should  be  lx>me  in  mind  that  low-income 
groups  are  not  the  only  consumers  of 
imfwrted  beef  because  the  imported 
product  is  largely  used  for  making  ham- 
burger. The  hamburger  sandwich  is  a 
popular  item,  particularly  with  children, 
regardless  of  the  family  income  level.  It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  about 
one-third  of  the  carcass  weight  of  even 
the  Choice  and  Prime  cattle  fed  in  the 
United  States  is  used  in  processed  meat. 
Further,  retail  prices  of  beef  have  not 
necessarily  dropped  with  the  lower  price 
of  cattle. 

While  we  are  considering  low-income 
people  and  "those  living  in  poverty,"  to 
quote  from  today's  Post  editorial,  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  appropriate  to  point  out  that 
the  primary  processing  involved  in  11 
percent  of  our  total  beef  supply  which 
was  the  amount  of  imports  in  1963, 
would  provide  a  very  coiisiderable  num- 
ber of  jobs  in  the  packing  indiistry  in 
the  United  States.  Wage  levels  In  pack- 
ing houses  in  Australia,  as  an  example, 
are  sharply  lower  than  in  the  United 
States.  Also  it  should  be  lx)me  In  mind 
that  the  meat  imported  into  the  United 
States  is  Ijoth  boned  and  frozen  and  the 
amount  of  labor  Involved  in  utilizing  this 
product  In  the  United  States  Is  rather 
minimal.  I  think  it  is  also  appropriate 
to  point  out  that  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  livestock  Industry  would 
not  affect  the  importation  of  live  cattle 
which  originate  primarily  with  our 
neighbors,  Canada  and  Mexico. 

The  argument  that  any  action  by  the 
livestock  industry  in  legislating  on  im- 
ports would  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
our  trade  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries and  our  ability  to  export  agricul- 
ture products  to  foreign  countries  is  not 
founded  on  facts.  Most  of  the  countries 
around  the  world  are  much  more  pro- 
tection-minded than  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  has  the  world's  lowest 
level  of  Import  duties  on  dressed  beef 
amounting  to  only  3  cents  per  pound 
dressed  basis.  Other  countries  in  the 
world,  and  particularly  the  European 
Common  Market  countries,  are  sharp 
bargainers  when  it  comes  to  protecting 
the  interests  of  their  own  country.  The 
European  CcMnmon  Market  is  probably 
the  tJest  example  where  we  have  had  the 
experience  of  sharply-increased  Import 
duties  on  American  poultry  and  pork 
products,  when  our  exports  to  the  Euro- 
pean "countries  reached  substantial  vol- 


ume. This  happened  long  before  the 
livestock  industry  was  faced  with  its  re- 
cent sharp  decline  in  prices  and  the 
proposition  of  beef  import  control  legis- 
lation was  ever  introduced  in  CcMigr ess. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  livestock  Industry  is 
only  seeking  a  fair  deal  and  an  even 
break  in  competing  for  the  American 
beef  market.  I  find  nothing  unreason- 
able in  asking  for  restraint  on  excessive 
imports  at  a  time  when  the  market  of 
this  largest  segment  of  our  agricultural 
economy  is  severely  depressed.  The  live- 
stock industry  lias  strenuously  opposed 
Government  regulations  and  Grovern- 
ment  price  protection  in  the  shape  of 
price  supports  or  subsidies.  They  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  fair  competition  to  have 
unlimited  imports  fioo<ling  our  markets 
while  the  American  producer  cuts  back 
his  production  in  an  effort  to  balance 
supply  with  real  demand. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
article  mentioned  from  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  \^ith  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  : 

Meat  Impokt  MiscHiEr 
The  success  of  the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff 
cutting  negotiations  and.  indeed,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  world  trade 
will  be  seriously  Jeopardized  if  the  House 
follows  the  Senate  in  Imposing  rigid  quotas 
on  Imported  meat  products. 

A  very  sharp  Increase  In  the  output  of 
Choice  beef  has  driven  down  domestic  prices, 
enveloping  the  producers  In  a  painful  coet- 
prtce  squeeze  and  causing  many  of  them  to 
incur  losses.  The  economic  distress  of  the 
cattlemen  is  real,  but  In  ascribing  their 
plight  to  imports  and  in  demanding  that 
Congress  impose  rigid  quotas  on  virtually  all 
imported  meat  products,  they  are  the  vic- 
tims of  a  delusion  that  could  undermine  this 
country's  International  trade  policies. 

If  this  country  were  importing  grain -fed. 
Choice  grade  beef,  one  might  toe  able  to  make 
a  case  against  Imports  as  the  cause  of  the 
distress.  But  virtually  all  of  the  lmp>orted 
beef  Is  of  the  grass-fed  "manufacturing 
grade."  the  low-priced  type  used  for  ham- 
burger and  luncheon  meat  products.  These 
products,  being  In  a  much  lower  price  class. 
do  not  compete  directly  with  Choice  grswie 
domestic  beef. 

If  the  House  goes  along  with  the  Senate 
and  the  quotas  are  imposed,  the  cattlemen 
will  not  obtain  an  ounce  ot  relief  in  the 
shape  of  price  increases.  Relief  will  not  come 
before  beef  production  is  reduced  by  culling 
out  cows  and  bulls  and  slaughtering  more 
calves  for  veal.  But  the  undesirable  side  ef- 
fects of  Imposing  quotas  would  be  instantly 
manifested.  Consumers  in  the  lowest  income 
brackets,  those  living  in  poverty,  would  be 
deprived  of  Inexpensive  meat,  a  point  made 
by  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  other 
consumer  groups  In  opposing  the  quota  bill. 
And  there  would  be  instant  retaliation 
against  U.S.  exports,  especially  by  Australia. 
New^  Zealand,  Ireland,  and  Mexico,  the  four 
allies  which  are  signatories  to  the  recently 
established  voluntary  quotas  on  beef. 

Total  cash  exports  of  U.S.  agricultural 
products  are  now  running  at  the  rate  of  $4.6 
billion  a  year  and  lmp>orts  of  meat  products 
are  running  at  the  rate  of  $280  million.  The 
question  which  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  must  coolly  consider  Is 
whether  It  Is  worth  Jeopardizing  $4.6  billion 
In  agricultural  exports  in  order  to  stop  a 
$280  million  trickle  of  meat  Imports.  They 
have  to  decide  whether  It  Is  worth  offending 
our  allies  and  violating  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  In  an  effort  to 
assist  the  cattlemen  that  is  rated  no  chance 
of  success  by  either  logic  or  experience. 
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HR.  1839,  the  meat  quota,  passed  aa  a 
rider  to  a  House  bill,  has  been  sent  to  a 
House-Senate  conference  committee  where 
there  Is  little  chance  of  reaching  a  com- 
promise that  would  not  conflict  with  estab- 
lished trade  policies  of  the  United  States. 
Hopefully  thla  bill  will  be  defeated  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  and  In  the  event  that  It 
passes,  killed  by  a  Presidential  veto. 


L.B.J.  Bread  Tax  Has  Forced  Bread  Prices 
Up 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  13,  1964 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  voted  the  wheat-cotton  bill 
laat  spring  several  of  us  predicted  that 
the  "bread  tax"  provided  in  the  wheat 
title  would  force  prices  up  for  flour  and 
flour  products. 

This,  we  said,  was  a  strange  way  to 
start  a  war  on  poverty.  As  family  in- 
come goes  down,  the  importance  of 
flour  in  the  diet  goes  up.  Thus,  the 
"bread  tax"  amounted  to  a  tax  on  poor 
people. 

The  'bread  tax,"  of  course,  is  the  70- 
cent  fee  which  the  bill  requires  millers 
to  pay  for  eech  bushel  of  wheat  they  mill. 

Since  the  "bread  tax"  became  law, 
flour  prices  have  gone  up  and  so  have 
bread  prices. 

Here  is  the  latest  news  as  reported  by 
the  August  13  Wall  Street  Journal : 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  13,  19641 
Bread  Prick  Is  Lrma)  1   to  2  CE>fT8  a  Loat 

IN  Some  CnrBs;  Move  Expecteo  To  Spread 
(By  Harlan  S.  Byrne) 

Chicago. — The  price  a  housewife  pays  for 
bread  la  beginning  to  rlae  In  some  cities  by 
1  cent  to  2  cents  a  loaf.  The  Increaaes,  so 
far  highly  selective,  are  expected  to  spread. 

The  booets  were  triggered  by  last  month's 
sharp  rlae  In  flour  prices,  which  mlUera 
blame  on  higher  wheat  cost*  and  which 
prompted  bakers  at  the  time  to  predict  bread 
price  tncretwes.  The  flour  price  Increase 
wa«  assailed  July  9  by  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Preeman  who  claimed  there  was  no 
JusUflcatlon  for  any  "subetantlal"  Increase 
In  flour  or  bread  prices  thla  year. 

Cities  where  retailers  report  recent  bread 
price  Increases  Include  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  KnoxvUle.  Tenn.,  and  Topeka, 
Kans.  The  Increases  have  been  Initiated 
largely  by  chalnstores  that  bake  and  seU 
their  own  brands  of  bread  and  by  small  In- 
dependent retail  and  wholesale  bekers.  So 
far  there's  no  Indication  the  large  commercial 
bakers  operating  widely  throughout  the 
country  have  booeted  the  price  of  well-known 
advertised  brands. 

MOVES  IN  CHICAGO 

In  Chicago.  A.  &  P.  raised  the  price  of  a 
popular  lV«-poxmd  loaf  of  white  bread  to  21 
cent*  from  19  cents  and  a  1'/^ -pound  lo&t  to 
27  cents  from  26  cents.  A.  &  P.'s  19-cent  loaf 
has  been  a  price  feature  In  the  Chicago  area 
for  the  past  year,  and  other  chains  often  have 
dropped  the  price  of  their  1 14 -pound  lotif 
to  that  level  to  meet  the  competition. 
A.  &  P.  competitors  mtilntaln  their  regular 
price  for  this  bread  is  23  cents,  even  If  not 
sustained  for  long  periods. 


One  big  chain.  National  Tea  Co..  iti  under- 
stood, has  decided  to  price  the  1V4 -pound 
loaf  at  21  cents  and  eliinlnate  sponullc  dis- 
counting of  the  price  to  19  cents.  National 
doesn't  make  a  1V4 -pound  loaf  of  its  own. 
Jewel  Tea  Co.,  another  leading  chain  In 
Chicago,  U  considering  Increasing  the  price 
of  Its  own  brand  In  light  of  the  A.  &  P.  price 
booets.  To  date  the  widely  advertised  brands 
of  the  big  conunerclal  bakers  haven't  been 
Increased  Ln  the  Chicago  area.  But  one  baker 
Insisted  Increases  were  Inevitable.  Theee 
breads  traditionally  sell  several  cents  a  loaf 
above  the  private  brands  of  chalnstores. 

In  the  Kansas  City  area,  at  least  three  big 
store  chains,  A.  &  P.,  Safeway,  and  Kroger, 
have  lifted  the  price  of  white  bread  by  1 
cent  for  a  1  pound  loaf  and  2  cents  on 
a  1'/^ -pound  loaf.  One  chain  today  Is  sell- 
ing two  1 -pound  loaves  for  37  cenU.  com- 
pared to  35  cents  prior  to  the  recent  In- 
creases. A  chalnstore  executive  claimed 
prices  haven't  gone  up  In  some  sections  of 
the  city  due  to  competitive  conditions. 

In  Topeka,  Independent  bakers  raised  the 
price  of  a  1  pound  loaf  by  1  cent,  touch- 
ing off  a  2-cent-a-loaf  retail  Increase,  ac- 
cording to  Don  L.  Walters,  president  of  the 
Jayhawk  Pood  Dealers  Association,  made  up 
of  Independent  retailers.  The  new  retail 
price  la  24  cents  a  loaf.  B4r.  Walters  reports 
most  chalnstores  have  made  similar  In- 
creases on  Independent  brands  they  sell, 
though  they  haven't  yet  Increased  the  price 
of  their  own  brands. 

One  large  chain  baker  said  wholesale  bread 
prices  In  KnoxvUle  generally  were  Increased 
by  Vi  cent  to  IV^  cents  a  loaf,  followed  by 
retail  Increases  of  1   to  2  cents. 

DirriCUI.TY     IN    PINPOINTING 

Pinpointing  bread  price  trends  nationally 
Isn't  easy.  For  one  thing,  bread  pricing  Is 
governed  by  local  competitive  conditions,  as 
a  rule.  Also  there  are  many  types  and  sizes 
of  bread.  Some  bakers  note  that  bread  has 
become  a  pricing  football  In  recent  years. 
Private  brands  of  the  chalnstores  not  In- 
frequently are  discounted  as  loss  leaders  to 
buUd  store  traffic.  Since  the  floior  price  ad- 
vance, there's  been  less  discounting  of  bread, 
bakers  say. 

Many  bakers  are  reluctant  to  discuss  price 
increases  openly,  fearing  unfavorable  publici- 
ty. One  baker  In  Kansas  City  claimed  he 
knew  of  no  bread  price  Increases  In  the  area, 
though  several  competitors  confided  that  In- 
creases had  been  made. 

Based  on  present  costs,  the  latest  Increases 
are  expected  to  spread,  bakers  asserted.  In 
Chicago,  an  ofllclai  of  the  Associated  RetaU 
Bakers  of  Greater  Chicago  said  a  spot  check 
among  400  Independent  retaU  members  In- 
dicated Increases  of  1  to  2  cents  a  loaf  are 
expected  to  become  general  In  the  next  few 
weeks.  Some  Independent  retail  bakers  al- 
ready have  made  Increases,  he  added. 

D.  H.  O'Connell,  president  of  American 
Bakeries  Co..  based  In  Chicago,  said,  "I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  to  see  more  price  In- 
creases." Last  month  officials  of  other  na- 
tional bakery  chains  warned  bread  prices 
probably  would  go  up.  At  the  time,  they 
speculated  the  Increases  would  come  gradu- 
ally in  various  market  areas,  as  the  present 
pattern  seems  to  Indicate. 

Bakers  point  out  that  due  to  competitive 
conditions,  bread  and  other  baked  goods 
prices  haven't  advanced  generally  for  about 
5  years  despite  steady  Increases  In  labor  and 
other  costs.  "The  shock  of  the  flour  price 
increase  may  be  more  than  we  can  continue 
absorbing,"  Mr.  O'Connell  said. 

The  flour  price  increases  were  as  much  as 
80  cents  a  hundredweight.  Since  then,  flour 
prices  have  slipped  about  20  cents  a  hun- 
dredweight. One  widely  used  type  of  bakery 
flour  Is  selling  In  Kansas  City  at  a  bulk  price 
of  about  $5.56  a  hundredweight,  up  from 
about  S4  95  a  year  ago.  One  Kansas  miller 
reports  top  milling  grades  of  wheat  are  cost- 


ing 26  to  30  cents  a  bushel  more  than 
a  year  ago.  As  It  takes  about  2.3  bushels  of 
wheat  to  make  a  hundredweight  of  flour,  the 
per  hundred  oost  Increases  range  from  about 
66  to  75  cents. 

The  flour  and  bread  price  Increases  are 
annoying  to  farm  planners  in  Washington 
because  In  pushing  legislation  for  a  new 
wheat  subsidy  this  p>ast  Bp»rlng,  they  assured 
liberal  Congressmen  from  populous  Eastern 
States  the  program  shouldn't  result  in  flour 
or  bread  price  Increases. 


Panama  Canal  Reprisal  Against  U.S.  Cit- 
izens Raises  Constitntional  Issae:  Free- 
dom of  Speech — Seqael 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Thursday,  August  13,  1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  on  August  11,  1964. 1 
quoted  a  major  news  story  by  John  Cra- 
mer dealing  with  the  constitutional  issue 
of  freedom  of  speech  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
See  Congressional  Record,  August  11, 
1964.  page  18365.  temporary.  This  state- 
ment concerned  the  firing  of  Panama 
Canal  employees  for  opposing  the  em- 
ployment of  Panamanian  nationals  as 
members  of  the  Canal  Zone  Police  force. 

A  sequel  to  the  first  story  by  Mr.  Cra- 
mer published  in  the  Aug\ist  5  issue  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News  follows: 
Fired   Panama   Canal   Aroe  Ottered  Help — 
Hill  Will  Probe  Dismissals 
(By  John  Cramer) 

Here's  the  latest  on  the  cases  of  those  two 
Panama  Canal  Company  Federal  employees 
who  were  flred  because  they  criticized  the 
actions  of  their  superiors. 

The  Washington  office  of  the  American 
Civil  Llbertlee  Union  has  volunteered  Its  as- 
sistance to  the  AFL-CIO  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees  which  Is  conduct- 
ing their  defense. 

And  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights,  headed  by  Senator  Sam 
Ehvtn,  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  has  an- 
nounced a  formal  Investigation  of  the 
firings. 

THE    MEN 

The  two  employees  arc  Arthur  C.  Payne, 
about  40.  a  $9,937.60  administrative  services 
assistant  for  the  Canal  Company,  and  Rich- 
ard D.  Meehan.  31.  a  Washington  native. 
$7,871  zone  police  officer,  and  president  of 
the  AFGE  Canal  Zone  Police  Union. 

Their  stories  were  told  In  this  reporter's 
Federal  employee  column  July  28. 

Both  were  flred  under  circumstances 
which  suggested  violations  of  their  first 
amendment  guaranteed  right  of  free  speech. 

An  additional  overtone  In  Mr.  Meehan 's 
case  was  apparent  violation  of  the  first 
amendment  right   to  petition  Congress. 

The  basic  ground  for  Mr.  Payne's  firing  was 
his  authorship  of  a  poem  which  MaJ.  Gen. 
Robert  J.  Fleming.  Jr..  President  of  the  Canal 
Company  and  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
interpreted  as  a  personal  attack— even 
though  it  didn't  mention  General  Fleming 
by  name. 

poem 

An  additional  charge  was  that  he  pub- 
lished the  poem  In  the  letters-to-the-edltor 
column  of  the  Panama- American,  a  news- 
paper with  wide  circulation  In  the  zone,  In 
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violation  of  written  orders  requlrli^g  advance 
clearance  of  "articles"  for  publication — and 
verbal  orders  telling  him  to  quit  writing  let- 
ters to  the  editor. 

Prior  to  the  Payne  flrtng.  Canal  Company 
employees  had  t^ored  the  clearance  order 
Willi  complete  impunity. 

Mr  Meehan  was  flred  because  he  circu- 
lated an  open  letter  urging  zonlans  to  pro- 
test to  Congress  Governor  Fleming's  plan 
to  inject  up  to  40  native  Panamanians  Into 
the  zone  police  force;  because  he  also  clr- 
culiited  the  Payne  poem;  and  because  he 
violated  fuzzy  verbal  orders  not  to  comment 
to  newspapers  on  the  Governor's  already 
widely  known  plan. 

LETTER 

Along  with  the  poem  and  the  open  letter, 
Mr.  Meehan  circulated  a  statement  In  the 
House  by  Representative  Daniel  Flood, 
E>emocrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  calling  tlie  Gov- 
ernor's plan  "tantamount  to  treason." 

This,  however,  was  not  mentioned  In  the 
charges. 

Mr.  Meehan  contends  that  he  acted  as 
president  of  the  Police  Union  within  the 
framework  of  the  Federal  employee  labor- 
management  program  which  guarantees  the 
right  of  union  leaders  to  speak  up  on  mat- 
ters of  Interest  to  their  orgamlzatlon. 

He  contends  the  firing  violated  his  citi- 
zen's right  to  petition  Congress.  And  t>oth 
he  and  Mr.  Payne  argue  violation  of  the  right 
to  free  speech. 

APPEAL 

Their  case  currently  Is  before  the  Appeal 
Examining  Office  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. Should  that  group  decide  against 
them,  they  have  further  appeals  to  the  Civil 
Service  CoQUXLlsslon  Board  of  Appeals  and 
Review — and.  perhaps,  to  the  three  Civil 
Service  Cocnmlssloners. 

In  announcing  his  »ubcominittee  Investi- 
gation, Senator  ^vin  said : 

"These  firings  seem  to  Illustrate  further 
the  second-class  citizenship  which  Is  Imposed 
on  thousands  of  Federal  employees  simply 
because  they  choose  to  wwk  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
errunent. 

"It  is  high  time  Congress  devoted  some 
attention  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  throughout  the  United 
States  and  abroad." 

He  said  hell  demand  a  full  report  from  the 
Canal  Company. 


Meat  Import  Mischief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OT 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13.  1964 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
view  of  the  act  that  legislation  calling 
for  rigid  import  quotas  on  meat  products 
i.s  currently  pending  before  a  House- 
Senate  conference,  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post,  entitled  "Meat  Import 
Mischief." 

This  article  spells  out  in  some  small 
detail  the  harmful  effects  which  would 
result  from  any  such  Imposition  of  meat 
quotas,  and  I  insert  It  at  this  point  In 
the  Congressional  Record  : 
(From  the  Washington  Poet.  Aug.  13,  1964) 
Meat  Import  Mischiet 

The  success  of  the  Kennedy  round  of 
t;trlfl  cutting  negotiations  and.  Indeed,  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  world  trade 


will  be  seriously  Jeopardized  if  the  House  fol- 
lows the  Senate  in  imposing  rigid  quotas  on 
imported  meat  products. 

A  very  sharp  increase  in  the  output  of 
choice  t>eef  has  driven  down  domestic  prices. 
enveloping  the  producers  in  a  painful  cost- 
price  squeeze  and  causing  many  of  them  to 
incur  losses.  The  economic  distress  of  the 
cattlemen  is  real,  but  in  ascribing  their 
plight  to  imports  and  in  demanding  that 
Congress  Impose  rigid  quotas  on  virtually 
all  Imported  meat  products,  they  are  the  vic- 
tims of  a  delusion  that  could  undermine  this 
country's  International  trade  policies. 

If  this  country  were  importing  grain-fed, 
choice  grade  beef,  one  might  be  able  to  make 
a  case  against  Imports  as  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
tress. But  virtually  all  of  the  Imported  beef 
l.s  of  Uie  grass-fed  "manufacturing  grade," 
the  low-priced  type  used  for  hamburger  and 
luncheon  meat  products.  These  products, 
being  In  a  much  lower  price  class,  do  not 
compete  directly  with  choice  grade  domestic 
beef. 

If  the  House  goes  along  v^ith  the  Senate 
rind  the  quotas  are  Imposed,  the  cattlemen 
will  not  obtain  an  ounce  of  relief  in  the 
shape  of  price  Increases.  Relief  will  not  come 
before  beef  production  is  reduced  by  culling 
out  cows  and  bulls  and  slaughtering  more 
calves  for  veal.  But  the  undesirable  side 
effects  of  impHjelng  quotas  would  be  Instantly 
manifested.  Consumers  In  the  lowest  Income 
brackets,  those  living  in  poverty,  would  be 
deprived  of  inexpensive  meat,  a  point  made 
by  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  other 
consumer  groups  In  opposing  the  quota  bill. 
And  there  would  be  Instant  retaliation 
against  U.S.  exports,  especially  by  Avistralia, 
New  Zealand,  Ireland,  and  Mexico,  the  four 
allies  which  are  signatories  to  the  recently 
established  voluntary  quotas  on  beef. 

Total  cash  exports  of  U.S.  agricultural 
products  are  now  running  at  the  rate  of  $4.6 
billion  a  year  and  imports  of  meat  products 
are  running  at  the  rate  of  $280  million.  The 
question  which  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  must  cooly  consider  Is 
whether  It  Is  worth  Jeopardizing  $4.6  billion 
In  agricultural  exports  in  order  to  stop  a 
$280  million  trickle  of  meat  Imports.  They 
have  to  decide  whether  It  is  worth  offending 
our  allies  and  violating  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  In  an  e»ort  to  as- 
sist the  cattlemen  that  Is  rated  no  chance  of 
success  by  either  logic  or  experience. 

HR.  1839,  the  meat  quota,  passed  as  a 
rider  to  a  House  bill,  has  been  sent  to  a 
House-Senate  conference  committee  where 
there  Is  little  chance  of  reaching  a  compro- 
mise that  would  not  conflict  with  established 
trade  policies  of  the  United  States.  Hope- 
fully this  bill  will  be  defeated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  In  the  event  that  It  passes, 
killed  by  a  Presidential  veto. 


Salute  to  die  Con^o 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    HEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
Saturday.  August  15,  the  Congo  will 
celebrate  the  fourth  anniversary  of  its 
independence.  On  this  occasion,  we 
wish  to  send  warm  felicitations  to  His 
Excellency  the  President,  Joseph  Kasa- 
vubu;  and  to  His  Excellency  the  Prime 
Minister.  Moise  Tshombe. 

Pour  years  ago  this  Saturday,  the 
Congo  achie'ved  the  indep>endence  that 
it  had  desired  for  so  many  years.  Un- 
fortunately, peaceful  Independence  last- 


ed for  only  1  week  and  the  Congo  was 
involved  in  a  conflict  that  just  recently 
has  been  terminated.  The  United  Na- 
tions stationed  tnx^s  in  this  new  coun- 
try in  July  1960;  their  presence  was 
controversial  from  the  very  beginning. 
But  these  problems  are  problems  of  the 
past,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  future  of  this 
great  African  country  should  be  a  bright 
one. 

The  main  problems  facing  the  govern- 
ment of  Moise  Tshombe  are  economic 
ones.  The  Congo  is  ecfual  in  size  to  that 
part  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  has  a  population 
of  about  14.797,000  people.  The  political 
convulsions  that  have  been  the  history 
of  the  past  3  years  have  brought  the 
nation  economic  stagnation  and  threat- 
ened financial  bankruptcy.  They  have 
also  led  to  a  breakdown  in  communica- 
tion, lack  of  security,  the  erection  of 
artificial  trade  barriers  between  the 
various  provinces  and  a  decline  in  im- 
ports. The  present  government  can 
rectify  these  wrongs  by  bringing  a 
peaceful,  yet  progressive,  government 
which  will  provide  economic  stability 
and  freedom  of  movement  to  this  large 
country. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  Congo  has 
much  to  look  forward  to.  The  Congo 
is  very  rich  in  natural  resources;  in  fact 
it  Is  one  of  the  world's  larger  producers 
of  primary  metals  and  minerals.  It  pos- 
sesses large  amounts  of  cobolt.  copjier. 
uranivim,  and  numerous  other  metals. 
In  addition,  it  is  the  largest  producer 
of  industrial  diamonds. 

About  38  percent  of  the  nation's  ex- 
ports In  recent  years  have  been  agricul- 
tural commodities.  The  Congo  is  a  very 
fertile  area  which  has  not  yet  begun  to 
produce  the  amount  of  food  that  it  might. 
In  recent  years,  it  has  greatly  expanded 
its  production  of  palm  products  as  well 
as  the  production  of  c^ee.  tea.  cocoa, 
and  cinchona.  In  1958.  for  example, 
the  value  of  the  coflFee  crop  alone  was 
two-thirds  greater  than  that  of  the  total 
amount  received  for  diamond  produc- 
tion. The  Government  is  now  engaged  in 
a  massive  program  of  fanner  education 
in  hope  of  realizing  in  the  near  future 
the  vast  potential  of  the  Congo's  soil. 

Because  of  the  agricultural  and  the 
mineral  resources  waiting  to  be  devel- 
oped, the  Congo  possesses  great  potential 
wealth.  Tlie  Government  Is  attempting 
to  bring  to  the  Congo  political  and  eco- 
nomic stability  so  that  the  country  may 
capitalize  on  her  potential  and  emerge  In 
the  future  as  one  of  the  leading  nations 
of  Africa  and  of  the  world.  In  this  giant 
undertaking,  the  Congo  is  being  assisted 
by  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations. 

On  this  day  of  Congolese  lndep)endence 
the  people  of  the  United  States  extend 
their  very  l)est  wishes  to  the  people  of 
the  Congo.  The  recent  past  has  not 
been  very  bright.  But  the  future 
prcxnlses  great  rewards.  It  Is  hoped  that 
peace  will  now  l>e  an  enduring  reality 
and  that  the  future  will  see  the  Congo, 
as  a  free  turd  independent  nation,  efaerge 
as  ft  prosperous  leftda*  of  the  free  world. 
If  the  Congo  begins  to  realize  the  many 
eooiK>mlc  advantages  that  nature  has 
bestowed  on  her,  the  future  is  bright 
indeed. 
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The  Herald  Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fond — 
Results  of  a  Practical  Exercise  in 
Grassroots  Gvil  Rights  in  Beaatiful 
Upstate  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1964 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  a  lot  in  recent  weeks  about 
civil  rights  and  some  of  the  problems 
connected  with  this  field.  But  some- 
times I  think  we  forget  that  civil  rights 
fundamentally  Is  people — people  living 
together  with  dignity  and  respect  and 
mutual  regard,  Irrespective  of  their  race 
or  creed  or  color. 

The  other  day  I  ran  across  a  story  In 
the  Fort  Plain-Canajoharie  Courier- 
Standard  in  my  district  which  to  me  is  a 
moving  and  impressive  case  history  in 
practical  civil  rights.  The  story,  which 
appeared  on  August  6,  relates  the  ex- 
periences of  two  young  Negro  boys  from 
New  York  City  who  were  the  guesta  for 
2  weeks  as  Herald  Tribune  Fresh  Air 
Fund  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Ho- 
gan  of  Fort  Plain,  in  the  beautiful  hills 
of  Montgomery  County  In  upstate  New 
York.  I  commend  this  story  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  my  colleagues : 

COUNTHT    Lm    FA3CINATIS    FrESH    AIRS 

Two  boys,  far  from  their  city  homea,  love 
picnics,  mountain  climbing,  and  are  fasci- 
nated by  tb«  antics  and  the  appetite  of 
Sparky,  a  dog. 

They  are  Eric  Paul  Jones  and  Raymond 
liCRoy  Boynton.  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Freeh  Air  youngsters  from  the  Borough  of 
Queens,  who  have  been  moet  welcome  guests 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Hogan, 
Spring  Street,  Fort  Plain,  RJJD.  3. 

All  smiles,  the  two  boys,  Raymond  and 
Eric,  in  that  order,  are  shown  above  flanked 
by  their  hosts,  Mr.  and  lAn.  Hogan. 

Their  stay  from  the  viewpoints  of  both  the 
boys  and  the  Hogans  has  been  a  most  enjoy- 
able one.  bxrt  the  wonderful  vacation  away 
from  the  sidewalks  of  New  York  will  end 
today  when  the  youngsters  return  to  their 
respective  city  homes. 

The  two  children  have  one  thing  In  com- 
mon In  that  both  will  eat  almost  anything 
placed  in  front  of  them  with  Eric  particu- 
larly fond  of  peanut  butter,  chocolate  milk, 
fish,  and  chicken.  And.  like  most  youngsters, 
they  go  for  Ice  cream,  hotdogs.  hamburgers, 
and  french  fries  In  a  big  way. 

In  the  city,  they  attend  the  same  church 
and  have  told  the  Hogans  about  their  re- 
vival meetings,  the  singing  of  spirituals,  and 
their  baptismal  ritual. 

The  Hogans*  dog  has  been  a  source  of  won- 
der to  both  of  them,  the  youngsters  marvel- 
ing at  the  rapidity  with  which  he  eats  and 
think  that  they  should  be  feeding  him  all 
the  time.  And  Sparky  has  been  moet  co- 
operative in  chomping  away  with  relish  any- 
thing they  have  given  him. 

Raymond  has  been  the  more  active  of  the 
two  boys  with  Eric  quieter  and  more  reserved. 
Both  love  picnics  and  rides  in  the  family 
car. 

Like  most  boys  they  never  tire  pretending 
their  land  of  make  believe  including  the  fold- 
ing  celler  door  which  to  them  Is  an  elevator 
to  go  "up  and  down"  on  for  hours  at  a  time 
and  the  Hogan's  son's  toy  trucks  in  which 


they  place  doll  furniture  to  move  It  to 
Brooklyn. 

Their  tastes  in  breakfast  cereals  differ  with 
Eric  preferlng  rice  krlaples  without  milk  and 
Raymond  favoring  any  kind  of  cereal  as 
long  as  it  has  milk  and  sugar  on  it. 

They  enjoy  climbing  the  hills  around  the 
Hogan  home.  But  to  Eric  and  Raymond 
they  are  mountains  and  the  boys  never  tire 
of  getting  their  climbing  sticks  and  starting 
out  on  an  expedition.  And,  according  to 
the  Hogans.  their  seriousness  makes  them  ap- 
I>ear  to  be  real  mountain  climbers. 

Both  are  avid  builders  with  Lincoln  logs 
and  plastic  bricks  and  enjoy  recorded  music 
and  the  organ.  Raymond,  an  excellent  dish- 
washer, also  knows  how  to  dust  and  Mrs. 
Hogan  has  let  him  help  with  her  household 
chores. 

All  the  bugs  and  birds  iiave  resulted  in 
their  asking  many  questions  and  both  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  return  to  New  York  City 
with  a  supply  of  live  toads  and  grasshoppers. 

Raynnond  told  the  Hogans  that  his  father 
is  a  policeman.  He  also  has  a  blind  brother 
and  several  sisters,  one  of  whom  is  married. 
He  is  the  youngest  child  in  his  home.  Eric 
lives  with  his  mother,  a  married  sister  and  a 
younger  brother. 

The  Hogans  have  expressed  the  wish  that 
the  boys  could  stay  all  summer  and  the 
enchanted  Eric  and  Raymond  repeatedly  have 
echoed  these  sentiments.  One  thing  how- 
ever, is  certain.  It  has  been  a  vacation  that 
the  two  youngsters  will  long  remember. 


Extension  of  Pablic  Laws  815  and  874 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

OF  comncncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
sert Into  the  Record  the  text  of  a  state- 
ment I  recently  submitted  to  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  in  con- 
nection with  its  hearings  on  extension  of 
Public  Laws  815  and  874  on.  assistance 
to  schools  In  federally  impacted  areas. 

The  statement  Is  as  follows: 
Statemknt  or  Congressman  Wn,LiAM  L.  St. 
Ongk,  DiMocaukT,  or  Connecticut,  om 
H.R.  10159,  BcroRX  thk  Select  SuacoM»«TT- 
TEE  on  Education.  House  or  Representa- 
tives. JULT  30,   1964 

Mr.  Chalrjnan  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  in  support  of  the  extension  of  Public 
Laws  874  and  815. 

My  Interest  In  these  measiu-es  derives  pri- 
marily from  my  experience  In  public  life, 
both  before  and  during  my  term  In  Congress. 
I  was  first  elected  to  public  office  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  education  in  my  native 
town  of  Putnam.  Conn.  The  first  bill  I  in- 
troduced In  Congress  was  H.R.  3113,  an  ex- 
tension of  the  very  laws  I  seek  to  renew  to- 
day. My  experience  In  public  life  has  there- 
fore been  highlighted  by  efforts  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  the  education  ofTered  to  our 
children.  Throughout  these  years,  my  belief 
in  the  Importance  of  educatlon^to  our 
youth,  our  communities,  and  our  Nation — 
has  been  strengthened  and  confirmed. 

Public  Laws  874  and  816  are  Irreplaceable 
comjHjnents  of  the  Nation's  educational  sys- 
tem. Providing  assistance  for  the  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  construction  of  schools 
In  federally  impacted  areas,  these  laws  help 
to  alleviate  the  principal  adversities  inflicted 


upon  local  educational  programs  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: the  simultaneous  Increase  in 
school  enrollment  and  nontaxable  prop>erty 
caused  by  the  creation  of  Federal  Installa- 
tions. The  laws,  enacted  14  years  ago,  now 
benefit  every  State  in  the  Union;  12  million 
children  In  over  4.000  school  districts  re- 
ceive assistance  through  these  laws.  All  told, 
nearly  one-third  of  all  children  attending 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schcx)l8  are 
affected  by  the  two  measures. 

My  district  Is  In  particular  need  of  assist- 
ance under  Public  Laws  874  and  815.  Thlrtv- 
three  of  Connecticut's  47  school  districts  and 
25  of  nearly  40  towns  benefiting  from  these 
laws  are  located  In  the  2d  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. It  has  therefore  received  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  $20,683,460  for  school  maintenance 
and  operation  and  the  approximately  $12 
million  for  school  construction  furnished 
Connecticut  by  these  laws  during  the  14  years 
of  their  existence.  In  1964.  for  example. 
SI. 591. 696  of  the  $2,472,795  provided  under 
Public  Law  874  went  to  my  district. 

The  two  communities  that  would  most  suf- 
fer should  tiiese  laws  be  suspended  are 
Ciroton  and  New  London.  The  former  con- 
tains several  major  Government  Installations. 
Including  the  submarine  base,  and  the  latter 
Is  the  site  of  the  Naval  Underwater  Sound 
Laboratory  and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy. In  a  memorandum  from  the  adminis- 
trative office  of  the  Groton  Public  Schools, 
dated  July  23,  1964.  Dr.  WUliam  M.  Farris. 
superintendent  of  schools,  declared: 

"Even  with  the  children  of  employees  of 
the  Electric  Boat  Division.  General  Dynam- 
ics Corp..  out  of  the  count,  our  annual  en- 
titlements under  Public  Law  874  amount  to 
25  percent  of  our  school  budget  Income,  and 
will  come  by  another  year  to  at  least  $1  mil- 
lion on  over  3.000  federally  connected  pupUs. 
Eight  mills  on  our  tax  rate  are  Involved.  The 
Income  from  this  source  is  Indispensable  for 
the  operation  of  our  schools." 

Latxrence  H.  Scanlon.  superintendent  of 
the  New  London  Public  Schools,  stated  in  a 
letter  of  July  24,  1964: 

"The  public  school  district  of  New  Lon- 
don •  •  •  received  a  total  of  $156,803  as  In- 
come for  the  1963-64  fiscal  year  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  874.  This  amount 
represented  6.3  percent  of  the  total  operating 
budget  for  the  day  school  system,  or  1.85 
mills  on  the  local  tax  rate." 

Groton  and  New  London  are  not  the  only 
towns  affected.  A  sampling  of  other  com- 
munities receiving  revenue  from  these  laws 
Indicates,  for  example,  that  Ledyard  received 
$90,000  per  year  under  Public  Law  874.  a 
sum  constituting  10  percent  of  the  total 
school  budget  and  3  mills  on  the  tax  rate. 
Montvllle  received  $72,600  per  year,  an  equiv- 
alent of  8  percent  of  Its  total  school  budget 
and  2  mills  on  Its  tax  rate,  and  Waterford  re- 
ceived $105,000  per  year,  representing  6  per- 
cent of  Its  total  educational  budget  and  2 '4 
mills  on  Its  tax  rate.  The  evidence  offered 
in  these  tabulations  supports  the  conclu- 
sion reached  by  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  education  of  Waterford.  Mr.  Edward  S 
Dennlson:  writing  on  the  economic  state  of 
Waterfords  educational  system  In  the  spring 
of  last  year.  Mr.  Dennlson  stated : 

"Federal  funds  have  been  of  vital  assist- 
ance over  the  10  past  years  and  are  heavily 
relied  on  In  our  budgetary  planning.  •  •  • 
The  effect  of  the  loss  of  Federal  aid  on  the 
town  finances  will  be  real  hardship:  but  It 
is  the  opinion  of  this  board  that  the  effect 
on  our  educational  program  will  be  nothing 
short  of  trtiglc." 

My  district  thus  demonstrates  the  poten- 
tial perils  resulting  from  the  suspension  of 
Public  Laws  874  and  815  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  continued  Federal  assistance  in 
maintaining  the  quality  of  the  education 
offered  In  federally  impacted  areas.  Because 
of  the  state  of  educational  finances  In  Con- 
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nectlcut.  I  strongly  support  the  extension  of 
these  measwes.  Equally  as  important,  more- 
over. I  urge  rapid  action  In  securing  their 
renewal.  Dr.  Farris.  of  Groton,  Indicates  the 
necessity  of  alacrity  In  this  matter : 

•It  is  vitally  Important  to  our  town  that 
provision  for  extension  be  made  In  the  pres- 
ent session.  At  stake  is  the  opporttinity  for 
to'vm  and  school  fiscal  authorities  to  know 
preferably  as  early  as  February  1965.  when 
work  will  start  on  the  1965-66  budget,  and 
at  the  latest  by  May,  in  anticipation  of  set- 
ting the  tax  rate,  what  Income  may  be  ex- 
pected under  874.  We  hope  very  much  t.>iat 
experience  In  connection  with  the  last  ex- 
tension will  not  be  repeated." 

Mr.  Scanlon  states,  concerning  New  Lon- 
don: 

"The  school  budget  Is  prepared  in  the 
spring  of  each  year,  necessitating  a  firm  es- 
tablishment of  contemplated  Income,  as  well 
as  expendlttirea.  Hence.  It  Is  strongly  re- 
quested that  the  stattis  of  [these  laws]  be 
determined  by  Congress  at  an  early  date." 

Mr.  Butler,  superintendent  emerltiis  of 
the   Groton   Public   Schools,    states: 

"To  these  towns  and  all  others  affected  It 
Ls  Important  to  know  at  budget-making  and 
tax-setting  time  whether  Income  under 
(these  laws]  can  safely  be  anticipated  for 
the  following  year.  It  Is  crucially  important, 
because  provision  for  children  whose  parents 
are  employed  on  Federal  property  Is  such  a 
very  large  factor  In  their  school  budgets." 

Because  of  the  importance  of  securing  the 
early  enactment  of  this  legislation.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  committee  has  begun  work 
on  this  matter  at  so  early  a  date.  Because 
of  the  Importance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
measures  themselves.  I  tirge  that  the  final 
action  of  the  committee  recommend  renewal 
of  Public  Laws  874  and  816.  That  these  laws 
be  renewed,  and  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
Is  tantamount  to  a  necessity  of  high  qtiallty 
education  le  to  be  maintained  in  the  fed- 
erally impacted  oomunities  of  my  State  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 


Tlie  Fifkt  Is  On,  Enlist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  ABELE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13, 1964 

Mr.  ABELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Dwight  C.  Wetherholt,  editor  of  the  Gal- 
UpoUs  Dally  Tribune,  has  written  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  on  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  regarding  apportionment. 
His  views,  as  expressed  in  the  following 
editorial  dated  August  10,  1964,  repre- 
sent the  views  of  most  of  my  constitu- 
ents. It  Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
Insert  this  editorial  in  the  Record  for 
the  p>erusal  of  my  colleagues: 

The  Fight  le  On.  Enlist 

All  eyes  of  Gallia  Countlans  should  be 
turned  on  Columbus  today  and  in  the  weeks 
that  He  ahead  In  the  problem  of  reapportion- 
ment that  Is  now  being  considered  by  a  com- 
mittee, with  our  own  representative  as  a 
member.  Mr.  Taber  Is  asking  that  Individ- 
uals and  groups  send  him  resolutions  and 
comments  opposing  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme C»«rt  so  that  he  can  forward  them  to 
the  Congress,  which  will  be  the  last  hope. 
according  to  him.  of  counties  such  as  ours 
having  any  say  In  the  State  government. 
The  decision  coming  as  It  does  Just  before 
an  election  throws  everything  Into  a  cocked 
hat,  because  If  the  decision  stands  as  now 


constituted  it  will  mean  that  members  of  the 
legislature  cannot  be  voted  upon  to  repre- 
sent the  house  and  senate  on  Uie  same  basis 
because  of  the  lack  of  population. 

Ab  the  legislature  la  now  made  up  every 
county  in  the  State  has  at  least  one  vote  In 
the  lawmaking  bodies.  If  the  decision  holds 
up  It  will  mean  that  only  about  half  of  them 
win  be  represented  and  all  the  lawmaking 
machinery  wUl  be  in  the  hands  of  the  urban 
centers.  This  is  not  a  problem  that  has 
Just  hapi>ened  overnight.  Years  ago  the 
large  centers  of  population  started  to  com- 
plain about  us  having  a  vote  at  all.  There 
was  a  big  shout  that  went  up  when  our 
Gallla  representative,  Simeon  Blng,  then 
president  of  Rio  Grande  College,  proposed 
the  Blng  law,  which  was  passed,  and  marked 
the  start  of  educational  support  from  tax 
moneys  for  the  so-called  weak  districts  and 
raised  the  qtiitting  age  for  public  school  stu- 
dents. Many  of  the  people  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  consider  we  people  In  the 
hill  counties  as  not  being  In  the  great  State 
of  Ohio. 

We  believe  that  there  might  be  room  for 
some  adjustments,  but  not  as  radical  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Supreme  Court.  For  example, 
*iiere  are  a  considerable  number  of  counties 
In  that  State  that  have  less  than  20,000  pop- 
ulation. Over  the  years  they  were  created 
by  slicing  off  sections  from  other  counties 
that  adjoined  them.  We  can  easily  recog- 
nize that  most  counties  that  are  losing  pec- 
ulation and  are  not  much  larger  than  20,000 
could  possibly  be  absorbed  and  reannexed  to 
other  neighboring  counties  with  sizable  pop- 
ulation. A  county  of  between  10.000  to  15,- 
000  population  has  a  hard  time  providing 
those  services  that  are  essential  to  modem 
days. 

However,  It  Is  rather  frightening  when  one 
realizes  that  the  balance  of  power  Is  going 
to  be  Invested  in  the  half  dozen  great  urban 
centers.  They  presently  have  representation 
based  on  population,  but  apparently  the 
Court  feels  that  the  check  made  possible  by 
the  small  rxiral  counties  Is  unfair  when  they 
team  up  to  get  their  fair  share  of  benefits 
from  the  State  government.  The  specter  of 
the  big  city  control  of  not  only  States,  but 
even  In  the  deciding  of  presidential  elections 
and  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  concerned.  Show  your  concern 
by  expressing  opposition  to  such  action.  As 
we  have  stated  before  we  are  all  Ohloans.  and 
what  benefits  our  section  of  the  State  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  It  Is 
the  rural  areas  that  have  helped  to  fill  the 
cities  with  a  fine  group  of  citizens,  and,  yes, 
leaders,  like  our  present  Governor  who  came 
from  Jackson  County.  In  this  flght  you 
have  the  opportunity  to  help  yourself  and 
your  fellow  Gallia  Co\intlans  to  retain  a  place 
In  the  sun. — D.C.W. 


Senator     Clair     Engle — A 
Les:isIator 


Legislator's 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1964 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
still  find  it  difficult  to  realize  that  our 
beloved  former  colleague,  the  late  Sena- 
tor Clair  Engle,  of  California,  is  no 
longer  among  us. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  serve  with 
Clair  as  a  Member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  over 


which  he  presided  as  chairman  uith 
great  ability,  courage,  and  good  humor, 
before  moving  on  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Clair  Engle  was  a  legislator's  legisla- 
tor and  a  man's  man — a  rare  combina- 
tion of  diplomat,  fighter,  statesman,  and 
humanitarian. 

He  brought  to  these  Halls  many  fine 
qualities  and  left  behind  him  a  host  of 
friends. 

My  wife  and  I  join  in  expressing  our 
deep  sorrow  and  sympathy  to  his  lovely 
wife  and  his  family,  whose  grief  is  shared 
by  so  many. 


A  Salnte  to  the  Central  African  Republic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    MXW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13, 1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
August  13.  marks  the  fourth  ajiniversary 
of  the  Independence  of  the  Central  Afri- 
can Republic.  It  Is  with  great  pleasure 
that  we  extend  warm  felicitations  to  the 
President  of  the  Central  African  Repub- 
lic, Mr.  David  Dacko;  and  to  the  Central 
African  Republic's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  His  Excellency  Jean- 
Pierre  Kombet,  on  this  their  national 
holiday. 

The  Central  African  Republic,  former- 
ly Ubungl-Shari,  Ls  an  inland  nation  of 
approximately  1,200,000  citizens  who 
make  their  home  on  the  vast  rolling  pla- 
teau of  equatorial  Africa.  The  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  Central  African  Re- 
public voted  on  Decem^ber  1,  1958,  for 
membership  In  the  new  community  of 
self-governing  states.  Independence 
was  proclaimed  on  August  13,  1960,  and 
the  next  day  the  legislative  assembly 
chose  Mr.  David  Dacko  as  President,  a 
position  in  which  he  still  serves  his  coun- 
try. 

The  Central  African  Republic  has  been 
endowed  with  a  Western  heritage  and  it 
Is  with  pride  that  we  recall  that  thou- 
sands of  Ubajigl  men  rallied  to  the  ranks 
of  the  Free  French  during  World  War  n 
and  fought  side  by  side  with  American 
forces  during  the  ensuing  conflict.  Since 
independence,  the  Central  African  Re- 
public has  continued  in  its  Western  tra- 
ditions. This  ideal  is  expressed  by  the 
Central  African  Republic's  liberal  Con- 
stitution and  in  the  words  of  President 
Dacko  when  he  says: 

We  are  called  upon  to  build  in  the  heart 
of  Africa  a  nation  in  the  image  of  PYance 
and  we  have  been  anxious  to  maintain,  firmer 
t^ian  ever,  the  ties  that  our  parents  and  we 
ourselves  have  already  established  with 
FYance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Central  African  Re- 
public is  a  new,  dynamic  country  that 
faces  with  confidence  many  of  the  same 
problems  met  by  our  forefathers  in 
founding  a  nation  In  a  beautiful  but 
rugged  land.  Under  its  national  motto 
of  "Unity,  Dignity,  Work,"  the  Central 
African  Republic  has  pushed  ever  on- 
ward in  her  quest  for  a  bett-er  life  for  her 
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citizens,  through  education  and  far- 
sighted  eoonomic  plans.  The  importance 
of  education  In  the  overall  plan  for  the 
development  of  the  Central  African  Re- 
public was  set  forth  in  the  Constitution 
and  in  the  short  space  of  time  since  in- 
dependence, this  country  has  made  con- 
siderable achievements  on  all  levels  of 
education.  Parsighted  leaders  of  the 
Central  African  Republic  are  planning 
to  capitalize  on  thetr  country's  position  in 
the  heart  of  Africa  by  turning  It  into  a 
transportation  center  for  that  continent. 
Since  the  Central  African  Republic  is 
primarily  an  agricultural  country,  the 
Government  has  initiated  a  far-reaching, 
overall  economic  and  technical  assistance 
plan,  with  the  emphasis  on  increasing 
and  improving  agricultural  production 
and  the  means  of  transporting  produx^e 
to  market.  We  In  the  United  States 
hold  in  high  esteem  these  continuous 
efforts  of  this  yoimg  nation  toward  pesice, 
progress,  and  prosperity,  and  are  proud 
that  it  has  rightfully  taken  its  place 
among  the  sovereign  nations  of  the 
world. 

Cornerstone  for  Progress :  Crash  Program 
in  Brazil  Pays  Off 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  ixoRmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  August  13,  1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Alli- 
ance is  a  long-term  program  to  execute  a 
huge  task.  But  while  the  road  Ls  long, 
significant  progress  has  already  been 
made. 

A  recent  article  by  Richard  Boyce  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  on  U.S.  as- 
sistance to  Brazil's  northeast  brings  home 
the  type  of  critical  problem  the  Alliance 
is  facing  and  solving. 

The  article  follows: 

[From    the   WashLngton    (D  C  i    Dally    News, 
Aug.  6,    19641 

CoRNERSTONiE  roR  Procbjcss :   Crash  Program 

IN  Brazil   Pats   Orv 

(By  Richard  H.  Boyce) 

A  2 -year  crash  program  designed  to  pour 
aid  into  Brazil's  northeast  to  begin  overcom- 
ing Its  dreadful  poverty  has  ended  success- 
fully, US.  officials  said  today. 

They  hastened  to  add  that  this  does  not 
mean  that  suffering  and  backwardness  have 
been  overcome  In  Brazil's  drought-plagued 
nine-state  "Appalachla." 

"But  the  cornerstone  for  progress  has  been 
laid.  U.S.  aid,  with  Brazil's  own  self-help, 
has  begun  getting  that  stricken  area  started 
toward  progress,"  .said  a  State  Department 
spokesman. 

TWO    HTTNDRED   SEVENTY -rOUR    MILLION    DOLLARS 

The  United  States  signed  the  2-year  deal 
In  April  1962,  with  the  since-deposed  Joao 
Goulart  govermnent. 

Brazil  pledged  cruzeiros  worth  $14.3  million. 
The  United  States  put  up  •ISl  million  In 
cash  and  counterpart  funds. 

The  undertaking  was  an  ambitious  one. 
Brazil's  northeast  has  a  centuries-long  his- 
tory of  drought  which  made  farming  almost 
Impossible.  As  a  result,  thousands  fled  to 
cltle.s,  creating  vast  slunas. 

DISKASK 

More  than  half  the  babies  were  dying  be- 
fore their  first  birthday  from  typhoid,  dysen- 


tery, liver  parasites,  worms,  or  hunger.    Job« 
were  few. 

OB8TACLK 

One  of  the  biggest  obstacles  was  Brazil's 
own  aid  agency,  called  Sudene. 

Under  the  leftUt  Ooulart  admlnlstratJon. 
many  Sudene  officials  held  strong  antl- 
Amerlcan  views. 

Americans  In  the  field  charged  Sudene  was 
deliberately  dragging  Its  feet.  One  UJ3.  offi- 
cial said  4  months  were  required  merely  to 
get  Sudene  to  approve  agreements  for  build- 
ing health  centers. 

But  gradually  American  persistence  won 
out.  With  the  crash  program  now  at  an  end, 
here  Ls  what  Washington  says  has  been  ac- 
complished : 

Health  centers  have  been  built  in  270 
locations  In  the  9  States.  Potable  water  has 
been  provided  In  70  cities  and  towns.  Sani- 
tation f  ac-llltles  and  sewerage  are  going  In. 

Electric  generators  provide  power  In  73 
cities  and  towns.  New  homes  total  2,200  and 
thousands   more   will   be   built. 

There  are  24  teacher  training  centers: 
2.900  classrooms  have  been  built  and  14.000 
more  are  In  the  works.  P*lve  thousand  teach- 
ers have  been  trained;  another  13,000  will  be. 

For  road  construction,  $18.4  million  haa 
been  committed;  another  $20  million  Is  obli- 
gated for  maintenance  equipment. 

The  roads  will  link  remote  areas  with 
coastal  city  markets. 

Studies  have  been  launched  to  provide  Ir- 
rigation and  modern  farming  methods  for 
the  river  basins  which  promise  fruitful  farm- 
ing despite  the  drought. 

In  Ceara  State  alone  11  new  Indtistrles 
have  been  started.  Similar  programs  will 
launch  new  locally  financed  and  operated 
Industries  In  three  other  states.  More  will 
follow. 


Mrs. 


Jerre  S.  Williams,  First  Woman  on 
Local  Beach 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13,  1964 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  keeping 
with  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson's  em- 
phasis on  the  recognition  of  the  signif- 
icant contributions  which  women  can 
make  in  government,  business,  and  edu- 
cation today,  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Austin.  Tex.,  appointed  Mrs.  Jerre  S. 
Williams  to  serve  as  judge  of  the  corpo- 
ration court  during  the  vacation  period. 
She  will  be  the  fitrst  woman  ever  to  pre- 
side over  a  court  in  Travis  County,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Williams,  a  practicing  attorney 
and  the  mother  of  three  children,  Ls  the 
wife  of  a  professor  of  law,  University  of 
Texas.  She  is  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing citizens  of  the  district  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent,  and  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  include  an  article 
about  Mrs.  Williams  from  the  Austin 
American : 

The  Ai:.sTiN   Judge:    Former   Portta   To   Be- 
come Paffr  Woman  on  Local  Bencic 

The  city  council  Thursday  appointed  Mrs. 
Jerre  Stockton  Williams  to  serve  as  Judge 
of  the  corporation  court  during  a  vacation 
period.  She  will  be  the  first  woman  ever  t<i 
preside  over  a  court  In  Travis  Coimty. 

She  win  sit  on  the  bench  In  the  city  court 
from  August  24  to  September  4.  when  Judge 
Tom  McFarllng  Ls  on  vacation. 

Mrs.  Wll'lams,  the  former  Mary  Pearl  Hall, 
of  Austin,  Is  a  practicing  attorney  and  the 


mother  of  three  children  She  Is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Attorney  and  Mn.  Marvin  Hall  and 
the  wife  of  University  of  Texas  law  profee- 
sor.  Dr.  Jerre  Stockton  Williams. 

Mrs.  Williams  was  the  first  Portia  of  the 
University  of  Texas  Law  School  In  1949.  She 
received  her  law  degree  In  August  1949. 

She  met  her  husband  when  she  was  a  stu- 
dent In   bis  classes. 

Judge  Williams  graduated  with  honors 
from  law  school.  She  speaks  Spanish  fiuent- 
ly,  a  definite  asset  for  her  Judicial  duties  In 
corporation  court,  where  numerous  defend- 
ants cannot  speak  English. 

She  is  familiar  with  the  courts  from  the 
standpoints  both  of  attorneys  and  ■•'>urt  offi- 
cials. She  served  as  an  assistant  attorney 
general. 

She  Is  a  graduate  of  Austin  High  School 
and  was  queen  of  the  school. 

Judge  Williams  and  her  husband  reside  at 
3503  Mount  Barker  Drive.  They  have  three 
children,  Jerre  Stockton  WUUanos,  Jr.,  11; 
Shelley  Williams.  10;  and  Stephanie  Williams, 
8 

Professor  and  Mrs.  WllllanM  were  mi  their 
way  to  New  York  City  to  attend  the  American 
Bar  Convention  when  the  city  council  an- 
nounced her  appointment  to  the  bench. 


Colgate  Waskington  Shidy  Group 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

or    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13. 1964 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Colgate 
University  has  recently  announced  plans 
which  will  result  in  a  continued  improve- 
ment of  its  Washington  study  program. 

For  25  years  the  Colgate  Washington 
Study  Group  has  afforded  10  select  col- 
lege students  the  owx>rtunity  to  par- 
ticipate directly  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  a  series  of  working  in- 
ternships. 

The  university  has  now  announced 
that  it  ig  giving  serious  consideration  to 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a  perma- 
nent residential  center  in  Washington 
for  the  students  who  come  to  the  Capital 
to  study.  The  development  of  such  a 
center  in  Washington  might  be  expected 
to  result  in  improved  library  facilities, 
improved  living  conditions,  and  im- 
proved opportunities  for  members  of  the 
study  group  to  socialize  with  Govern- 
ment officials  and  others  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Twenty-five  successful  semesters  in 
Washington  have  served  to  effectively 
demonstrate  the  value  of  this  particular 
off-campus  study  group.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  Colgate  University  can  con- 
tinue and  improve  its  present  program. 

After  having  a  Colgate  student  as  an 
intern  In  my  office  this  spring,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  program  provides  great 
benefit  to  our  country. 

The  Colgate  Washington  study  pro- 
gram has  brought  into  Government  serv- 
ice able  young  men  who  will  be  tomor- 
row's leaders. 

The  improvements  which  Colgate  en- 
visions for  its  Washington  program  may 
expand  even  further  the  impact  which 
the.se  men  will  make  on  public  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Colgate  student  who 
served  a  part  of  his  Washington  semes- 
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ter  in  my  office  is  Donald  MeSsinger,  Jr.. 
of  Clyde,  N.Y..  which  is  located  In  the 
congressional  district  I  represent.  When 
he  was  about  to  conclude  his  tour  of  duty 
in  my  office,  he  consented  to  author  one 
of  my  weekly  columns.  Because  of  its 
evident  understanding  of  governmental 
process,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  some  excerpts  from  Don's 
commentary : 

For  the  past  four  and  a  half  weeks,  I  have 
worked  as  an  Intern  In  the  office  of  my  Con- 
gressman, FxAKK  HoBTON.  This  experience 
has  marked  the  final  phase  of  my  semester's 
study  of  Government  as  a  participant  In  the 
Colgate  University  Washington  Study  Group. 

This  year  Is  the  26th  anniversary  of  this 
unique  program  which  blends  academic  In- 
struction with  exposure  to  the  everyday 
processes   of  Government   operation. 

The  aemerter  began  for  our  11  members 
with  a  month-long  study  of  the  State  De- 
partment. We  conducted  a  series  of  Inter- 
views with  officials  at  all  levels,  and  were 
generally  Impressed  with  the  competence  of 
the  people  we  met.  We  were  somewhat  en- 
couraged to  find  that  these  men  and  women 
were  Intelligently  aware  of  the  complex  prob- 
lems the  United  States  faces  In  International 
affairs.  And,  while  we  may  not  always  have 
agreed  with  the  policies  arrived  at,  we  felt 
that  our  policymakers  are  competent  amd 
trying  to  do  the  best  Job  possible. 

The  second  major  phase  of  our  program 
.was  a  3^ -week  working  Internship  In  an 
executive  agency  or  department.  Each  of  us 
worked  for  a  different  organization,  so  we 
could  later  pool  our  Information  and  learn 
from  each  other.  Some  of  the  agencies  rep- 
resented were  the  Peace  Corj)s,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, and  the  antlpoverty  office. 

We  found  the  massive  bureaucracy  was 
not  so  cold  and  Inefficient  as  usually  pic- 
tured. However,  It  stUl  has  many  limita- 
tions. Our  biggest  criticism,  I  think,  would 
be  Its  unwUUngness  to  accept  change.  This 
Is  something  which  has  frustrated  each  of 
the  last  three  Presidents  and  which  the  bu- 
reaucrats appear  aware  of,  but  It  Is  a  defi- 
ciency which  seems  Inherent  In  the  system. 
One  offsetting  factor  we  found  was  the 
watchfulness  of  Congress  In  trying  to  keep 
the  redtape  from  getting  out  of  hand. 

The  highlight  of  the  semester  for  each  of 
us  has  been  the  Internship  spent  In  congres- 
sional offices.  Six  of  us  worked  for  Senators 
and  five  for  Representatives. 

I  had  many  diverse  and  interesting  Jobs 
to  do  during  my  stay  and  it  helped  to  ac- 
quaint me  with  the  numerous  Interests  rep- 
resented In  the  36th  District  and  with  the 
demanding  Job  of  a  Congressman. 

It  was  the  evidence  discovered  of  the  deep 
commitment,  of  the  time  and  energy  devoted 
to  governing  our  Nation  that  shall  remain  as 
my  most  memorable  Impression  of  a  semes- 
ter In  Waahtngton. 


Commissaries  and  Dislocation  Allowances 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    SOtJTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1964 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  I  ex- 
tend my  remarks  by  inserting  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Brig.   Gen.  J.  D.   Hlttle,   U.8.  Marln« 


Corps,  retired,  director,  National  Secu- 
rity and  Foreign  Affairs,  Veterans  of 
Pordgn  Wars. 

I  h(^)e  every  Monber  of  the  House  will 
take  the  time  to  read  General  Hittle's 
comments  concerning  military  commis- 
saries. They  reflect  my  own  views  and, 
I  sincerely  hope,  the  views  of  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress. 

I  also  call  attrition  to  General  Hittle's 
pertinent  comments  concerning  a  recent 
decision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
with  regard  to  dislocation  allowances. 
General  Hlttle  enjoys  an  outstanding 
reputation  as  an  authority  on  military 
matters  and  his  words  are  not  to  be 
treated  lightly. 

I  commend  him  for  his  plain  spoken 
article  on  subjects  of  vital  importance 
to  the  members  of  our  armed  services 
and  their  families. 

The  article  follows: 

National    SEcrrRiTT 
(By    Brig.    Gen.    J.    D.    Hlttle,    U.S.    Marine 

Corp>6,  retired,  director,  National  Security 

and  Foreign  Affairs) 

Enemy  acUon  Isn't  the  only  hazard  facing 
our  servicemen  these  days. 

For  instance:  Once  again  their  food  com- 
missaries are  In  Jeopardy.  They  mean  a  lot 
to  the  married  man  In  uniform — about  $40 
a  month  In  savings  for  a  man  with  a  wife 
and  two  children. 

Some  commercial  Interests  still  go  on  the 
theory  that  the  fighting  man's  pay  check  Is 
fair  game  and  that  It's  always  open  season. 

What's  more,  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  believes  that  half  of  the 
commissaries  In  the  United  States  could  be 
closed. 

All  this  effort  to  pick  the  fighting  men's 
pockets  has  gone  on  without  consulting  the 
f>erson8  most  concerned — the  proixxsed  vic- 
tims. 

What  do  they  think  about  shutting  com- 
mlssarles?  We  have  a  clear  answer  to  that 
question. 

Recently  the  Air  Force  made  a  survey. 
This  Is  what  our  Air  Force  members  said: 
About  30  percent  of  the  career  Jvinlor  otllcen 
and  55  percent  of  the  career  airmen  would 
leave  the  service  If  commissaries  were  cut 
down. 

Nearly  half  said  that  if  they  didn't  have 
commissaries  they  would  need  off-duty  em- 
plo]mient.  About  26  percent  would  be  forced 
to  go  on  relief,  but  most  of  these  said  they'd 
get  out  of  the  Air  Force  rather  than  go  on 
relief. 

And  these  are  not  Just  dramatic  threats. 
Right  now.  according  to  the  Air  Force  Times, 
about  71,000  officers  and  enlisted  men  In  the 
Air  Force  are  forced  to  "moonlight" — take 
off-duty  Jobs — to  make  financial  ends  meet. 

Add  to  that  a  similar  proportion  In  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corpe.  It's  not  a 
pretty  plcttu-e  of  how  the  loyal,  dedicated 
and  Indispensable  man  In  uniform  fares  In 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

And  this,  the  richest  country  In  the  world. 

But  It's  not  Just  commissaries  and  low 
pay.  Even  when  the  serviceman  gets  a  small 
"break,"  he  can't  keep  It.  Example:  In  1955 
Congress  passed  a  modest  "dislocation  allow- 
ance" to  help  cover  out-otf-the-pocket  mov- 
ing exp)enses. 

Despite  clear-cut  congressional  Intent  that 
It  was  to  be  tax  free,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  Jtist  ruled  that  such  allowances 
are  taxable. 

It  will  be  a  sorry  spectacle.  Indeed,  when 
the  Government  presents  to  a  widow  the  bill 
for  such  back  taxes — taxes  on  what  It  cost 
the  Bervlc«nan  to  move  his  family  before 
leaving  for  Vietnam  where  a  Communist  biU- 
let  waa  waiting  for  him. 


It's  pretty  hard  to  square  such  things — 
and  these  are  only  a  few  samplee — with  our 
gifts  of  many  millions  to  Nasser  and  to  Red- 
leaning  Indonesia  and  Cambodia. 

Since  we  could  afford  that  kind  of  wastage 
abroad,  we  shouldn't  try  to  scrimp  at  home 
by  taking  It  out  of  the  hides  of  our  fighting 
men. 


A  Salute  to  India 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  17  years 
ago  this  Saturday,  India  achieved  her 
independence.  On  this  memorable  oc- 
casion, we  wish  to  send  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Excellency  Lai  Bahadur 
Shastri,  the  Prime  Minister  of  India; 
and  to  His  Excellency  B.  K.  Nehru,  the 
Indian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

Since  her  independence,  India  has 
been  involved  in  what  has  been  called 
the  greatest  experiment  in  human  his- 
tory. It  is  the  experiment  of  over  438 
million  people  trying  to  obtain  a  tolerable 
standard  of  existence  sind  decent  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  social  institutions  in 
the  face  of  tremendous  obstacles  from 
within  Eind  without.  Moreover,  and  very 
important  to  us,  India  is  attempting  to 
achieve  these  goals  in  a  democratic  way. 

To  put  it  mildly,  the  problems  before 
the  Government  of  India  are  staggering. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  great  poverty 
and  unemployment;  over  9  million  peo- 
ple cannot  find  work  at  the  present  time. 
On  the  other,  India's  rapid  population 
growth  has  a  tendency  to  dilute  or  negate 
economic  progress  made  at  great  ex- 
pense and  himaan  efifort.  As  a  result  of 
an  increase  of  10  million  people  a  year, 
the  nation's  economy  must  grow  very 
fast  Just  to  maintain  the  existing  sub- 
standard conditions. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  other 
problems  that  face  this  great  subcon- 
tinent. Fifteen  different  languages  and 
800  dialects  are  spoken  in  India.  Prob- 
lems over  caste  and  religion  may  at  any 
moment  bring  to  the  surface  those  ten- 
dencies toward  disimity  which  are  pres- 
ent in  the  huge  and  varied  society  which 
is  India's. 

Fortunately  for  India,  however,  the 
present  Government  has  shown  an  orig- 
inality and  a  tenacity  which  is  equal  to 
the  problems  that  face  this  great  coun- 
try. She  has  adopted  and  Is  operating 
a  constitutional  republic  using  the  par- 
liamentary system  with  cabinet  respon- 
sibility. Universal  suffrage,  despite  the 
great  illiterEicy.  has  worked  out  surpris- 
ingly well.  India  is  faced  with  many  of 
the  same  problems  as  Communist 
China — yet  she  is  attempting  to  solve 
them  without  resorting  to  authoritarian 
means. 

In  the  economic  sphere,  India's  three 
5-year  plans  have  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. The  first,  beginning  in  1951, 
stressed  the  development  of  India's 
agricultural  potential.  The  second, 
commencing  in  1956,  switched  the  em- 
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phasis  to  Industrial  development,  espe- 
cially In  basic  and  heavy  Indiistry  and 
transportation.  The  third  5-year  plan, 
started  in  1961.  calls  for  an  expenditure 
of  $24  billion,  two-thirda  of  which  will 
be  In  the  private  sector. 

At  present,  India's  primary  source  of 
revenue  is  in  agricultural  products  (72.4 
percent  of  the  population  is  engaged  in 
agriculture)  which  Include  rice,  wheat, 
trtirley.  corn,  oilseeds,  tea,  cotton,  sugar, 
tobacco,  cashew  nuts,  and  pepper.  Ten 
and  six-tenths  percent  of  the  population 
work  in  the  industrial  sector  of  the 
economy  in  which  India  produces  iron 
ore,  manganese,  mica,  textiles,  and 
chemicals. 

India  has  the  longest  history  of  any 
nation  in  the  world — its  civilization  has 
been  in  existence  for  5,000  years.  India's 
Government  is  engaged  in  a  titanic 
struggle  today  to  be  worthy  of  its  great 
heritage  and  lead  India  into  the  modern 
world  where  it  can  take  its  place  as  a 
leading  free  nation. 

India's  progress  has  been  remarkable. 
On  this  Indep)endence  E>ay,  the  Ameri- 
can people  salute  their  Indian  friends 
and  wish  them  well  In  their  fight  for  a 
better  future.  We  share  the  feeling  of 
India's  resolute  leaders  that  India  can 
and  will  succeed  in  overcoming  all  ob- 
stacles to  continuing  economic  growth 
and  development.  India  has  its  prob- 
lems— great  ones  Indeed.  But  it  has 
shown  resolute  and  forceful  leadership 
in  Its  drive  to  solve  these  problems.  The 
future  Is  bright.  On  this  Important  day 
in  Indian  history,  we  extend  to  all  the 
people  of  India  with  a  profound  feeling 
of  respect  for  all  they  have  accomplished 
In  the  past  decades,  our  very  best  wishes. 


Wbo  Ne«ds  Friends? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or    VtOGIlTIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13.  1964 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
transaction  became  a  fact,  it  was  my 
hope  that  my  misgivings  about  the 
wheat  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
I  opposed,  had  been  unfounded. 

Subsequent  events,  unfortunately, 
have  not  provided  reassurance  that  this 
arrangement  with  a  detei-mined  eco- 
nomic adversary  was  in  the  long-term 
national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

In  tills  connecticwi,  I  Include,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, an  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  Northern  Virginia  Dally,  of  Stras- 
burg.  Va..  on  yesterday,  as  follows: 
Who  Needs  Friends? 

In  the  case  of  last  year's  sale  of  surplus 
wheat  to  Soviet  Russia  by  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  was  played  for  a  sucker. 
We  suspected  as  much  at  the  time  and  op- 
posed the  sale  on  the  general  grounds  that 
something  was  bound  to  happen  to  take  the 
keen  edge  off  what  was  then  trumpeted  as 
a  gesture  of  friendship,  and.  In  addition  as 
a  shrewd  Yankee  deal. 

Something  has  happened.     It  wUl  be  re- 


caned  that  when  the  deal  wm  first  pro- 
moted laet  year  It  was  labeled  as  a  cash 
transaction  In  order  to  make  It  more  pal- 
atable to  the  Axnerlcan  people.  Before  the 
sale  was  concluded,  however,  the  wheat  was 
delivered,  at  a  substantial  discount.  In  ex- 
change for  an  elaborate  system  of  credits 
which  are  nothing  more  than  a  Soviet  prom- 
ise to  pay. 

Now  enters  the  thickening  prelude  to  the 
sticky  plot.  Last  sumjner,  when  the  Soviets 
were  feeling  the  pinch  of  their  wheat  short- 
age, they  borrowed  400.000  metric  tons  from 
Rumania  promising  to  repay  It  out  of  this 
year's  crop.  When  the  time  came  for  the  So- 
viets to  repay  Rumania  the  only  wheat  avail- 
able was  that  which  the  United  States  sold 
them. 

Tlie  original  contract  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  denied  the  Soviet  the  right 
to  reexport  any  part  of  the  VS.  wheat.  The 
US  Department  of  Commerce  later  granted 
a  waiver  of  this  restriction  and  the  Soviets 
were  permitted  to  use  American  wheat  to  re- 
pay their  obligaiton  to  Rumania. 

All  of  this  maneuvering  appears  more  In- 
nocent than  It  really  Is.  In  fact,  aa  a  result, 
according  to  the  National  Review,  three  very 
linportant  questions  have  been  raised  In  of- 
ficial Washington,  somewhat  to  the  embar- 
ra.s.sment  of  the  administration. 

The  Review  records  them  as  follows: 

1.  "The  contract,  on  which  basis  the  deal 
was  reluctantly  swallowed,  has  been 
scrapped." 

2.  'If  the  rationale  behind  the  deal  was  to 
alleviate  the  critical  surplus  situation,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  should  have  com- 
pelled Rumania  to  make  all  purchases  direct 
from  the  United  States." 

3.  "Commerce  should,  at  a  minimum,  have 
ascertained  the  terms  of  the  Soviet-Ruma- 
nian deal;  It  Is  highly  possible  that  the  So- 
viets sold  American  wheat  at  a  profit." 

Our  guess  Is  that  the  Soviets  will  make  no 
effort  to  supply  an  acceptable  explanation. 
Why  should  they?  Here  again  they  have 
scored  well  in  a  game  In  which  they  excel. 
Moscow  uses  American  wheat,  for  which  It 
has  not  paid,  to  repay  an  obligation  to  a 
satellite,  and  very  probably  made  a  profit  In 
the  bargain. 

There  Is  a  saying  going  the  rounds  at  the 
Kremlin  these  days  and  It  goes  stwnethtng 
like  this — who  needs  friends  when  we  have 
enemies  like  naive  old  Uncle  Sam?  They 
may  have  something  there. 


Minihall  Again  Brings  Traveling  Office 
to  District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13.  1964 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  for  the 
past  10  years  it  has  been  my  privilege 
and  honor  to  represent  the  citizens  of 
the  23d  Congressional  District  of  Ohio 
in  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. As  the  Representative  of 
this  outstanding  district.  I  have  made 
every  effort  not  only  to  keep  well  in- 
formed on  the  opinions  of  the  people 
through  personal  daily  contact,  but  also 
to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to 
persons  who  have  problems  involving 
Federal  agencies  and  departments.  To 
help  accomplish  this.  I  maintain  a  year- 
round  congressional  office  in  room  525 
of    the    Federal    building    in   downtown 


Cleveland,  where  I  can  meet  23d  District 
people  personally  during  those  tripe 
home  permitted  by  my  official  duties  in 
Washington.  While  In  the  NaUona 
Capitol,  a  competent  staff  is  In  charge  of 
the  Cleveland  oflBce'on  a  full-time  basis, 
A  further  contact  with  voters  In  the 
23d  District  is  my  Washington  Report, 
wiilch.  in  newsletter  form,  periodically 
presents  the  major  legislative  activities 
of  the  Congress,  background  informa- 
tion on  Issues  confronting  the  Nation, 
and  Capitol  Hill  opinion. 

During  my  service  in  the  Congress,  I 
have  considered  it  of  primary  impor- 
tance to  be  present  at  the  Capitol  when- 
ever the  Congress  is  in  session  in  order 
to  participate  in  committee  work  and  to 
vote  on  important  legislation.  Because 
of  the  heavy  legislative  smd  committee 
schedule  last  year  and  this,  with  Con- 
gress in  almost  continuous,  year-round 
session,  I  have  not  been  able  to  return 
to  Cleveland  as  frequently  as  I  would 
like.  My  Appropriations  Committee  ais- 
signments  have  been  particularly  time- 
consuming.  In  addition  to  membership 
on  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  I  also  serve  on 
the  Foreign  Operations  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  which  takes  initial  ac- 
tion on  appropriations  for  military  and 
economic  aid  to  foreign  nations.  These 
two  assignments  involve  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  entire  Federal  budget,  and  of 
necessity  require  many  hours  of  work 
both  in  locked-doors  sessions  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  in  the  field. 

Because  so  much  time  must  be  spent 
away  from  the  district.  I  initiated  a  prac- 
tice 10  years  ago  of  bringing  a  traveling 
office  to  the  various  communities  in  the 
23d  District.  This  method  of  meeting 
with  the  public  has  been  tremendously 
popular  and  gives  me  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  discuss  and  learn  at  first- 
hand the  opinions  and  individual  needs 
of  the  people. 

With  the  expectation  that  Congress 
will  not  be  in  session  during  October  this 
year,  I  will  again  this  fall,  from  Octo- 
ber 19  through  October  23.  bring  my 
traveling  office  to  the  people  of  the  23d 
District  to  make  myself  available  to 
meet  personally  every  resident  who  can 
conveniently  arrange  to  visit  me.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  these  are  not  group 
meetings  but  office  conferences  for  indi- 
viduals which  will  enable  them  to  dis- 
cuss their  views  and  problems  privately. 
No  appointments  are  necessary  and  I  not 
only  welcome  but  urge,  individuals  to 
meet  with  me  on  the  date  and  at  the 
scheduled  location  most  convenient  to 
them. 

Every  resident  of  the  23d  District  is 
cordially  invited  to  sit  dovm.  and  talk 
over  problems  of  national  concern,  to 
discuss  whatever  problems  they  may 
have  involving  the  Federal  Government, 
or  just  to  get  better  acquainted.  The 
knowledge  obtained  will  better  enable  me 
to  represent  the  people  of  tlie  23d  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  in  the  Congress. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  the  fine  co- 
operation of  the  many  officials  who  will 
make  meeting  places  available  as  an  aid 
in  rendering  this  public  service. 

Following  is  the  traveling  office  sched- 
ule: 
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Csmmimlty 


LoeBttai 


Date 


I.akewood - 

Wwtlak«,  Bay  "'"->-.  North  OlmsUed - 

B«M,  Olmated  Falls,  Olmsted  Township,  Westvlew 

RoekT  River.  Fslrrtew  Psrk.  Psrkvtew 

pvina  HeiKlita,  Urookperk.  Llnndale.  Mlddleburfh  Heights.  North 
RoyaJtoD.  8tron»»TlJle. 

Indppfndenoe,  HnBcksvUle,  Broadrlew  Heights,  Brooklyn  Heights, 
Cuyahoifm  Helithts.  Seven  Hllta. 

rbaRTin  Falls,  BftntleyTllle,  (jlenwlJlow,  Moreland  Hills,  Solon 

Warrcn.^vllle  HetKhts,  North  Randall,  Orange,  WarrensvUle  Town- 
ship. Woodmerp. 

Blmkcr  Uelfthts,  lie«riiwood,  liuntlng  Valley,  Pepper  Pike,  X'nlver- 
sily  Heights. 

M»ple  Heights,  Beflford,  Hedford  Heights,  Oakwood,  Valley  View, 
Wall  on  Hills. 


Lakewood  City  UaD,  12460  Detroit  At« 

W'estl^e  Cttj  Hall.  D«Ter  Center  and  Hilliard  Blvd. 

Berea  City  Hall,  57  East  Bridge  St 

Rocky  RiTer  Cltv  Hall,  21012  Hilliard  Blyd...- 

Panna  Heights  City  Hall,  8281  Pewl  Rd. 


BrwksTille  City  Hall,  49  Public  Sq. 


Chagrin  Falls  Village  Hall,  21  West  WashlnFtOB  8t 

I  WarreiisTlUe  Hrights  City  Hall,  4301  Warrensvllto  Center  Rd... 


Monday,  Oct.  19 

do 

TuMdaj,  O«t.20.... 
do... 

Wadneaday,  Oct.  21. 


Tlma  'p.m.) 


'  2  to  4.3a 

I  6:30  to  ». 

!  2  to  4  JO. 

I  6:30  to  ». 

I  2to4Ja 


-do 6.30to9. 


Thursday,  Oct.  22. 

....do 


Shaker  Heights  Ciiy  Hall.  3400  Lee  Rd. 
Maple  Heights  City  Hall,  .'A-a  l^  Rd  . 


Friday,  Oct.  28. 
do... 


:  to  4.3a 

GJ0to9. 
2  to  4:3«. 
6:30  to  ». 


StateBcnt  of  Senator  AathoDy  0.  Cala- 
bre«e,  of  GkiQ,  aid  the  Astittaat  Su- 
preme Venerable  of  the  Order  of  the 
Sons  of  Italy  im  Aaencn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13,  1964 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day. August  12,  1964,  a  distinguished 
Clevelander  and  member  of  the  Olaio 
Senate,  the  Honorable  Anthony  O.  Cala- 
brese,  testified  before  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  Senate  bill  108  to 
make  Columbus  Day  a  national  legal 
holiday. 

Senator  Calahrese  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  dedicated  members  of  the 
Ohio  Senate.  His  son,  Anthony  O.  Cala- 
brese,  Jr.,  ably  serves  In  the  Ohio  House 
of  Representathres.  This  eCfectlve  father 
and  son  team  vigorously  strives  In  both 
houses  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  to  Imple- 
ment the  vital  Federal  programs  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Our  commu- 
nity applauds  their  efforts. 

Following  Is  the  text  of  Senator  Cala- 
brese's  remarks  before  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee: 

Statement   of   Senator   Akthoitt   O.   Cala- 
BRESK,  or  Omo,  ams  tkx  AssxsTAirr  Sttfkkmk 

V'ENDtABLS   or   TOT    OlOEK    OT   THK    SOWS    OT 

Italt  hi  AMxaiCA 

(ExtenBloiu  of  Remarka  of  the  Honorable 
Senator  Calabr«0e  testifying  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate.) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  dlstlngrolshed  metnbera 
of  the  committee,  the  proposal  that  I  should 
like  to  make  concerna  bllla  before  the  Con- 
press  which  would  establlah  October  13  of 
each  year  ae  Columbue  Day  and  declare  It 
to  be  one  of  the  legal  holiday*  obaerred 
throughout  thla  Nation.  May  I  note  that 
such  a  nationwide  obeervance  woukl  be  a 
patriotic  holiday  to  be  celebrated  by  all 
Americana.  For  that  reason,  Americana  of 
Uallan  extraction  enthuslastlcaUy  support 
such  a  proposal.  They  do  so  not  only  be- 
cause a  native  son  of  Italy  dlacovered  the 
land  In  which  we  are  privileged  to  enjoy  our 
American  heritage,  but  becauae  the  discovery 
of  Columbus  was  truly  aymboltc. 

The  discovery  of  Columbua  waa  symbolic 
and  has  special  algnlflcance  for  all  of  Ais  be- 
cause all  Anvcrlcana  trace  their  orlglna  to 
other  explorers — those  who  have  come  to  thla 
great  land  over  the  last  6  centuries.  It  Is  to 
Columbus,  the  first  immigrant,  that  Ameri- 
cans are  Indebted  for  the  great  Inflaence 
that  migration  has  asaerted  upon  our 
Nation— an  Influence  which   brought  about 


a  new  concept  In  modern  clvlUzatlon  and 
made  possible  the  America  of  today. 

In  addition  to  lighting  a  torch  of  hope  for 
all  the  others  who  have  come  to  our  shore. 
the  discovery  at  Colimnbus,  like  our  American 
heritage  which  It  has  made  possible,  alao 
represents  the  combined  efforts  of  many  peo- 
ples. V^e  need  only  to  be  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  although  Colimibus  was  an  Italian, 
his  voyage  and  historic  discovery  were  made 
possible  by  Spanish  funds. 

As  the  fruits  of  his  discovery  have  been 
harvested  by  all  Americans,  of  aU  races, 
color  and  creed,  all  Americans  shovUd  wel- 
come a  national  holiday  commexioratlng  that 
event.  It  wlU  thua  be  a  holiday  with  a 
distinctively  American  character. 

Out  of  deference,  therefore,  not  to  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  extraction,  but  for  the  sig- 
nificance of  that  discovery,  we  urge  that  sup- 
port be  given  to  the  bills  presently  before 
Congress  which  wo\Ud  demonstrate  In  this 
positive  and  permanent  way  the  significance 
of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  by  estab- 
lishing October  12,  Columbus  Day,  as  a  na- 
tional and  legal  holiday. 

May  I  conclude  these  remarks  by  restating 
one  of  the  fundamental  truths  on  which 
our  form  of  government  is  fo\inded:  namely, 
that  in  a  democratic,  representative  form  of 
government,  the  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment are  shared  by  aU  of  the  people.  This, 
of  course,  la  of  particular  importance  In  a 
pluralistic  society  such  as  ours. 

In  that  connection,  Americans  of  Italian 
descent  are  proud  of  their  contributions  to- 
ward the  Institution  and  growth  of  our 
cherished  form  of  government  T&oee  eon- 
trlbutlCQS  commenced  with  men  sticb  ■■ 
Philip  M&zzel  who,  wltii  Tbomac  Jefferson, 
was  a  true  Founding  Father  of  our  Nation, 
and  William  Paca,  a  signer  of  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  They  have  continued 
throughout  the  period  of  this  country's  his- 
tory and  Include  the  distinguished  service 
rendered  today  by  Americana  at  Italian  heri- 
tage In  our  national  and  local  governments 
as  well.  We  are  proud  that  ao  many  of  them 
have  been  appmlntcd  to  high  public  oOce, 
and  grateful  for  the  continued  opportunity 
to  contribute  toward  the  preservation  of  our 
American  heritage. 

The  Kennedy-Johnson  admlnlstratlona 
have  clearly  evidenced  a  more  extensive  reo- 
ognltion  of  the  privilege  of  all  Americana 
to  serve  our  Nation  without  regard  to  the 
race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin.  We  are 
naturally  pleased  for  this  poUcy  which  has 
resulted  in  a  greater  participation  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  extraction  in  Government 
pKJSts,  and  we  urge  Its  continuance.  By  this 
policy  the  Democratic  Party  will  continue  to 
offer  concrete  evidence  that  the  ideal  of 
"equality  of  opportunity"  Includes  the  priv- 
ilege of  serving  one's  country  In  positions  of 
trust  and  confidence. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
this  committee  that  I  am  honored  and  priv- 
ileged at  being  given  the  opportunity  to  be 
before  you  this  day,  today. 

On  September  29,  1959,  the  Governor  of 
my  State  of  Ohio  signed  the  bill  which  made 
Columbus  Day  a  legal  holiday  in  the  State  at 


Ohio;  I  was  the  author  and  sponsor  of 
Senate  bill  263.  This  added  another  State  to 
the  other  37  States  in  celebrating  this  great 
discoverer.  So,  therefore,  I  would  like  to 
recommend  to  this  committee  that  this  blU 
will  be  recommended  for  passage  and  I  am 
very  confident  that  the  U.S.  Senate  will  pass 
this  bUl  out  and  that  it  wiU  go  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  final  vote  of  con- 
currence, which  should  be  Uie  reality  of  aU 
the  citizens  of  this  great  country  of  ours. 


Remarks  of  Hon.  Gordon  K.  CanKron, 
Sopervisor  of  the  Town  of  Cornwall, 
N.Y.,  on  Memorial  Day,  1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

or  Nxw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Atigust  13.  1964 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarka  I  include  a 
fine  Eui  dress  delivered  last  Mem.oriAl  Day 
by  Supervisor  Gordon  K.  Cameron  ot 
Cornwall,  N.Y. 

The  address  foDows: 

"Memoriai.  Dat,  Mat  SO,  19(54" — Remarks  or 
Goaooi*  K.  Cakekok,  Sxjpervisob  or  Corn- 
wall, N.T. 

On  behalf  of  the  town  board  of  tike  town 
of  Cornwall  I  welcome  you  to  our  commu- 
nity's annual  observance  of  Memc»-lal  Day. 
I  particularly  want  to  express  the  town 
board's  appreciation  to  Cornwall  Poet  No.  353 
of  the  American  Legion  for  their  work  In  or- 
ganizing this  Impressive  ceremony  this  morn- 
ing. I  want  to  also  note  the  board's  appre- 
ciation of  the  efforts  of  th*  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  the  auxiliaries  of  each 
veterans'  unit.  Your  time  and  efforts  lend 
a  service  beyond  meastire  In  instilling  true 
meaning  in  thla  observance  of  Memorial  Day 
1964  In  Cornwall  for  young  and  old  alike. 

Now  many  words  have  been  delivered  on 
the  meaning  of  Memorial  Day  since  the  first 
observance  of  this  day  set  aside  to  honor  our 
war  dead.  Inspired  words  have  been  written 
in  an  effort  to  gratefully  acknowledge  our 
country's  debt  to  those  of  our  citizen  body 
that  have  ever  been  willing  to  step  forward 
and  take  the  field  erf  battle  from  Concord  s 
ragged  stand  to  the  faraway  jungles  of  Viet- 
nam. And  our  country  has  been  blessed — ■ 
blessed  with  men  who  have  never  hesitated 
from  accepting  the  burden  of  leadership, 
the  mantle  of  sacrifice  that  has  come  In  ways 
that  would  be  hard  to  express  in  words.  Un- 
questioning, following  orders,  leaving  behind 
a  proud  and  glorious  and  enviable  record  as 
fighting  men — ^men  dedicated  to  an  Idea — 
men  dedicated  to  their  country. 

During  thla  past  year  we  have  felt  tho 
numbing    looa   of    two   great    men — men   of 
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different  generations — two  men  whose  life- 
times covered  the  emergence  ot  our  coun- 
try as  a  yoting  nation  In  the  stages  of  grow- 
ing pains  to  a  world  power  looked  to  tor 
global  leadership. 

These  two  men  literally  lived  lives  of  serv- 
ice to  Ood  and  covintry.  One  was  the  "old 
soldier,"  whose  unequalled  military  career 
began  on  the  storied  plains  of  West  Point 
only  scant  miles  from  where  we  stand  this 
morning.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur's  bril- 
liant record  spanned  a  mUltary  age  that 
began  with  Mexican  border  action,  found 
him  In  the  trenches  of  World  War  I.  in  top 
command  in  the  vast  reaches  of  the  Pacific 
In  World  War  n.  and  finally  involved  in  a 
new  type  of  war,  the  contained  or  "brush 
war"  In  Korea.  Probably  never  again  will 
our  land  witness  such  a  record  of  military 
service.  General  MacArthur  died  a  q\ilet 
death  far  from  the  rword,  far  from  the  field 
of  strife,  yet  wiU  be  long  remembered  for  his 
life  of  service. 

The  second  loss  was  the  impoeslble — the 
terrible  moment  of  violent  death  of  a  be- 
loved yovmg  President  that  struck  our  coun- 
try with  the  Impact  of  a  nightmare  come 
true.  President  John  P.  Kennedy  was  cut 
down  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  prime  of 
service  to  his  country,  by  a  demented  assas- 
sin's bvUlets  on  that  black  (November)  day 
In  Dallas.  From  the  time  of  leave-taking 
from  the  Harvard  campus  John  F.  Kennedy's 
life  was  one  directed  to  service  of  his  coim- 
try.  It  took  the  form  of  night  patrols  in 
PT-109,  to  Chambers  of  the  Senate,  and 
finally  to  the  highest  office  In  the  land,  that 
of  the  Presidency.  President  Kennedy  died 
a  hero's  death  on  his  own  particular  field  of 
strife,  mingling  with  the  Americans  he  knew 
and  loved  so  well. 

Both  of  these  outstanding  Americans  con- 
tributions to  America  and  human  dignity 
will  be  struck  on  the  pages  of  history.  Now 
the  torch  of  leadership  has  been  passed  to 
waiting  hands,  and  may  God  grant  that  it 
shall  ever  be  so  In  our  beloved  America. 

I  hold  that  there  Is  a  remarkable  link  in 
our  country's  history  between  the  living  and 
the  dead,  a  continuity  of  purpose,  a  continu- 
ity of  national  service.  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  our  observance  of  this  Memorial 
Day  should  Include  a  solemn  and  meaning- 
ful acknowledgement  of  our  collective  obli- 
gation to  those  who  have  gone  before.  An 
obligation  to  the  citizen  soldiers,  to  the  leg- 
islators, to  the  religious  leaders,  to  the  edu- 
cators, in  short,  to  all  who  have  helped  In 
the  molding  of  this  American  way  of  life. 

The  real  tragedy  of  Memorial  Day  would  be 
the  failure  to  acknowledge,  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  this  enormous  debt  of  obliga- 
tion to  those  who  have  sacrificed  so  much  In 
so  many  ways  out  of  love  of  country.  I  would 
like  to  leave  you  with  the  thoughts  of  the 
late  President  Kennedy  on  our  collective  na- 
tional obligation  and  how  we  should  willing- 
ly meet  this  national  obligation.  I  quote: 
"The  energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion  which  we 
bHng  to  this  endeavor  will  light  our  coimtry 
and  all  who  serve  It,  and  the  glow  from  that 
fire  can  truly  light  the  world."  Let  us  accept 
the  challenge.     Thank  you. 


Florida  Boyi  State 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FLORn>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13.  1964 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  very  impressive 
program  to  train  our  youth  in  govern- 


mental affairs.  I  am  referring  to  the 
American  Legion's  Boys  State  profifram 
which  Is  conducted  each  siunmer  In  every 
one  of  the  50  States. 

TWs  very  worthwhile  program  was 
started  in  1935  in  the  State  of  niinols 
and  was  endorsed  that  year  by  the  17th 
National  Legion  Convention.  By  1940 
the  Boys  State  program  was  function- 
ing In  34  States  and  by  1949  all  48  States 
were  conducting  Boys  State  programs. 
The  objectives  of  Boys  State  are : 
To  avail  young  Americans  a  better 
chance  to  learn  and  understand  the  basic 
principles  underlying  representative 
government. 

To  provide  a  laboratory  for  a  func- 
tional study  of  citizenship. 

To  arouse  in  young  citizens  a  desire  to 
maintain  our  form  of  government. 

To  teach  boy  leaders  to  make  decisions 
In  line  with  reason. 

To  Instill  in  youth  the  knowledge  that 
American  citizenship  is  the  priceless  pos- 
session of  every  American. 

To  develop  civlp  leadership  and  an 
interest  in  the  study  of  government. 

The  21st  Florida  Boys  State  program 
was  held  between  July  5  and  July  11  on 
the  campus  of  Florida  State  University 
In  Tallahassee,  Fla.  Five  hundred  and 
forty-four  boys  from  each  of  Florida's 
67  counties  took  part  in  this  nonpolitlcal 
and  nonmllitary  program  supported  by 
the  American  Legion,  department  of 
Florida,  which  covered  a  7-day  period. 
Each  of  the  boys  was  chosen  for  such 
outstanding  qualiflcations  as:  Leader- 
ship, courage,  honor,  loyalty,  and  serv- 
ice. They  were  divided  equally  into  fed- 
eralist and  nationalist  parties  and  as- 
signed to  1  of  17  cities  and  1  of  the  8 
counties  in  the  program. 

During  the  week  of  the  program  each 
of  the  boys  attended  schools  to  prepare 
them  for  their  roles  in  the  various  posi- 
tions of  their  newly  created  State  gov- 
ernment. There  was  a  school  of  law  to 
train  them  to  pass  a  bar  examination  In 
order  to  serve  as  county  judges,  attorney 
generals,  or  members  of  the  State  su- 
preme court.  There  was  a  school  of 
p>eace  officers  to  train  as  FBI  agents. 
State  troopers,  county  sheriffs,  suid  local 
police  officers.  There  was  a  school  of 
civil  service  and  government  careers  to 
train  boys  to  peform  the  duties  and  re- 
sponslbUitles  of  civil  servants.  There 
was  also  a  school  of  legislative  procedure 
to  teach  the  elected  legislators  the  func- 
tions and  duties  of  State  legislators. 

I  think  that  the  American  Legion,  the 
department  of  Florida  deserves  hearty 
congratulations  for  their  program  in 
Florida.  The  Florida  Boy's  State  pro- 
gram Is  making  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  training  of  the  future  leaders  of 
Florida  and  the  Nation.  This  training 
will  be  vital  in  the  development  of  out- 
standing leaders  in  civic  affairs  through- 
out Florida  and  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  boys 
who  received  the  honor  of  being  elected 
to  the  positions  of  Governor,  the  State 
cabinet,  and  the  State  supreme  court. 
These  boys  have  demonstrated  to  other 
participants  in  the  1964  Florida  Boys 
State  that  they  have  strong  leadership 
qualities  by  being  elected  to  these  posi- 
tions   of    responsibility.    The    qualities 


which  these  boys  have  demonstrated 
during  the  week  of  July  5  through  July 
11  will  lead  them  on  to  leadership  roles 
of  importance  in  their  later  years. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  congratu- 
late George  Lister,  Jr.,  who  was  elected 
Governor  by  the  544  citizens  of  the  1964 
session.  Governor  Lister  Is  a  17 -year- 
old  Coral  Gables  Senior  High  School  "A" 
student  and  a  track  star.  He  has  always 
been  active  in  school  affairs  and  on  the 
student  council  of  the  Coral  Gables 
Senior  High  School.  He  has  been  in  the 
honors  program  at  Coral  Gables  for  3 
years.  He  Is  also  a  charter  member  of 
the  Rotary  Club-sponsored  "Interact." 
George  is  the  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George 
C.  Lister,  and  he  Is  Interested  in  a  medi- 
cal career.  I  am  sure  that  George  will 
make  an  excellent  doctor  and  that  he  will 
be  a  leader  In  the  medical  profession.  I 
am  equally  sure  that  not  only  will  George 
be  a  leader  in  the  medical  profession, 
but  that  he  will  be  a  civic  ipader  in  any 
community  he  lives  in.  George  Lister  is 
a  wonderful  example  of  the  strong  lead- 
ership the  United  States  needs  among 
Its  young  men  and  women  to  keep  this 
country  strong. 


Salote  to  Jamaka 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    HXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OP  REPRB8KNTATIVES 

Thursday.  Auoust  13.  1964 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Jamaica  celebrated  the  second  anniver- 
sary of  her  independence,  and  it  is  with 
great  ple««ure  that  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  congratulations  to  His 
Excellency  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Jamaica,  Sir  Alexander  Bustamonte,  His 
ExceUency  the  Jamaican  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States.  Sir  Neville  Noel  Ash- 
enheim,  and  to  the  Jamaican  people. 

Since  Jamaica's  emergence  as  a  sover- 
eign state  2  short  years  ago.  she  has  ex- 
hibited the  highest  degree  of  political  and 
economic    maturity,    and    through    the 
combination     of     democracy,     dynamic 
leadership,    and   hard   working   citizens, 
she  has  rlghtftdly  assumed  her  position 
among  the  Independent  nations  of  the 
world.     This  pearl  of  the  Caribbean  has 
made  tremendous  strides  toward  social, 
political,  fiind  economic  development  in 
the  past  2  years  and  stands  as  a  shin- 
ing  example   to   be   held   up    to   other 
emerging  nations  of  the  world.     In  recent 
years  Jamaica's  rate  of  economic  growth 
has  been  surpassed  by  few  countries  on 
earth.    With  its  mixed  population  des- 
cended from  Europeans,  Africans,  and 
Asians,   Jamaicans   have   demonstrated, 
for  all  the  world,  the  ability  of  people  of 
different  races  to  live  and  prosper  to- 
gether in  harmony.     Today  the  almost 
1.700,000   energetic   inhabitants   of   this 
island  can   take  pride   in   their  rapidly 
growing  manufticturlng  industries,  which 
Include  cement,  footwear,  textiles,  cloth- 
ing, paints,  glassware,  cosmetics,  plas- 
tics, aluminum  ware,  beer,  and  foodstuffs. 
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Jamaica  has  recently  become  by  far  the 
world's  largest  product'  of  bauxite  and 
alvunlna,  the  basic  Ingredients  of  alumi- 
num. Through  hard  work  and  sacrifice 
huge  gains  have  been  made  in  all  phases 
of  education,  vocational  training,  public 
health,  and  housing. 

Jamaica,  we  salute  yoiL  We  look  with 
admiration  on  the  fundamental  free- 
doms guaranteed  by  your  Constitution, 
which  include  the  right  of  life,  liberty, 
security  of  the  person,  and  protection 
from  arbitrary  arrest  or  restriction  of 
movement,  the  enjoyment  of  property 
and  the  protection  of  the  law.  freedom  of 
conscience,  of  expression,  and  of  peace- 
ful assembly  and  association,  and  respect 
for  private  and  family  life.  We  hold 
your  example  of  freedom  and  progress  up 
to  the  i>eoples  of  other  less  fortunate 
nations  of  the  Caribbean  area.  You  live 
in  a  troubled  area  of  a  troubled  world, 
but  you  have  emerged  victorious  In  your 
quest  for  peace  and  prosperity.  We  In 
the  United  States  are  proud  of  our 
partnership  with  you  in  aU  our  common 
areas  of  endeavor.  We  wish  you  con- 
tinued peace  and  progress  on  this,  the 
second  anniversary  of  your  independence. 


Salute  to  Pakistan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    MEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0¥  RKPHESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  13.  1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  may  not  be  In  session  tomorrow, 
the  anniversary  of  Pakistan's  independ- 
ence, and  we  therefore  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  warm  felicitations 
to  His  Excellency  the  President  of  Pakis- 
tan. Ayub  Khan;  and  to  His  Elxcellency 
the  Pakistani  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  Ghulam  Ahmed,  on  this  17th  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  Pakis- 
tan as  a  sovereign.  Independent  state. 

The  fact  that  Pakistan  has  been  able 
to  Incorporate  two  geographically  sepa- 
rate states  under  one  cultural  and  re- 
ligious flag  Ls  both  important  and  ex- 
emplary. Perhaps  other  areas  can  take 
their  cue  from  her. 

Pakistan's  ralson  d'etre  was  very 
.'similar  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
Since  musllms  believe  in  human  equality 
and  brotherhood,  they  found  the  caste- 
ridden  Indian  society  Intolerable. 
Profiting  from  that  experience,  Pakistan 
l.s  extremely  tolerant  to  all  religions  and 
races. 

Pakistan  has  a  history  of  changing 
governmental  forms.  After  August  14. 
1947,  she  established  herself  as  an  inde- 
pendent, sovereign  state  with  dominion 
status  in  the  British  Commonwealth. 
On  March  23,  1956,  she  exchanged 
dominion  status  for  her  present  title  of 
Republic,  maintaining  commonwealth 
membership.  Then,  on  October  7.  1958, 
a  presidential  form  of  government  re- 
placed the  previously  unsatisfactory 
l)arliamentary  form,  with  Field  Marshal 
Ayab  Khan  as  President.  He  Is  backed 
up  by  a  cabinet  of  Ministers,  appointed 


by  him,  from  among  the  members  of 
the  popularly  elected  National  Assembly. 

In  195a.  President  Ayub  Khan  had  the 
immediate  responsibility  of  drawing  up 
a  new  Constltutloa.  Just  as  our  own 
Constitution  sent  delegates  around  the  13 
States  to  ascertain  public  feeling,  a  Con- 
stitution Commission,  founded  by  Ayub 
Khan,  consulted  practically  every  adult 
in  the  country,  examining  his  views.  It 
is  a  doctunent  truly  indicative  of  the  voice 
of  the  people. 

In  addition  to  a  popularly  determined 
Constitution,  the  President  initiated  a 
grassroots  government  with  his  "basic 
democracies."  They  place  an  emphasis 
on  the  individual  villages  as  central 
pivots  for  government.  Since  the  people 
are  well  informed  on  local  problems  and 
interests,  they  can  choose  their  repre- 
sentatives wisely  and  welL  These  di- 
rectly elected  delegates  then  associate 
advantageously  with  the  administration 
at  all  levels.  Thus  a  sound  foundation 
is  being  laid  for  the  growth  of  democracy 
at  the  national  level. 

Furthermore,  these  representatives 
of  the  people  review  the  woiiting  execu- 
tive and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, successfully  mingling  with  all  of- 
ficials. 

By  such  direct  association  with  all 
branches  of  the  Government,  the  people 
will  become  increasingly  more  interested 
and  informed  on  national  public  affairs. 
As  the  interest  and  responsibility  filters 
down  to  them,  their  ideas  and  needs  will 
percolate  up  to  the  top.  rendering  the 
Government  progressively  more  demo- 
cratic. P\jr  this  plan,  as  well  as  the 
stable  maintenance  of  republican,  presi- 
dential form  of  government,  the  entire 
country  and  administration  deserve  our 
wholehearted  approbation. 

Pakistan's  accomplishments  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture,  industry,  economic 
stability  and  general  welfare  have  been 
considerable. 

With  successful  utilization  of  foreign 
aid.  Pakistan  has  managed  to  produce 
large  amounts  of  varied  grains,  75  per- 
cent of  the  world's  jute  supply,  and  the 
world's  fifth  largest  amount  of  cotton. 

The  President  has  contributed  greatly 
to  increased  agricultural  prosperity  with 
his  land  reform  program,  limiting  large 
holdings  whose  production  potential  is 
not  being  realized  and  restricting  frag- 
mentation of  holdings  below  a  subsist- 
ence level. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Pakistan  is  es- 
sentially an  agricultural  country  and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  she  inherited  few  es- 
tablished industries  at  partition,  indus- 
trialization is  increasing  rapidly. 

Consequently,  sind  as  a  result  of  am- 
bitious and  well  carried  out  5-year  plans. 
Pakistan's  national  income  is  rising 
greatly.  In  fact,  most  appealing  Invest- 
ment opportunities  are  offered  to  both 
foreign  and  domestic  capital. 

Tremendous  strides  have  been  taken 
in  resettling  displaced  persons,  curbing 
inflation,  improving  health  conditions, 
communications,  transportation.  Irriga- 
tion and  other  public  utilities.  Improve- 
ments in  education  are  reducing  Illiter- 
acy with  free,  compulsory  education  at 
the  primary  stage. 

Pakistan  is  a  strong  ally  to  the  West 
and  a  good  economic  and  political  ex- 


ample to  all  emerging  nations  of  suc- 
cessful self-determination  and  govern- 
ment, especially  considering  her  prox- 
imity to  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  a  member  ot  the  XJJi..  the  Baghdad 
Pact.  SEATO,  and  with  a  mutual  defense 
assistance  agreement  with  the  United 
States,  she  is  a  positive  asset  in  the  pro- 
motion of  international  amity  and  har- 
mony. She  serves  ejs  a  vitally  important 
bridge  between  the  Middle  East,  south- 
east Asia,  and  the  West. 

For  laudable  accomplishments  and 
worthy  ideals,  we  salute  Pakistan  on  the 
anniversary  of  her  independence. 


Nortliwest  J«l>f 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

or    WASHINOTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  August  13, 19€4 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  people  of  my  district  write  to  me, 
they  write  often  about  jobs.  They  are 
concerned  about  mills  that.  b«lnff  unable 
to  guarantee  deliveries  on  finished  lum- 
ber, are  also  unable  to  oSer  Jobs.  And 
they  are  worried  about  log  exports  that 
find  local  Jobs  being  expKjrted,  too.  They 
wonder  why  Government  remains  silent 
while  foreign  vessels  ply  the  waters  of 
traditionally  American  fishing  grounds. 
And  they  ask  why  beef  and  dairy 
imports  continue  to  curtail  economic 
opportunities. 

All  of  these  problems,  Mr.  Speaker, 
affect  employment  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west adversely.    All  demand  attention. 

Why  then,  I  am  asked,  Is  so  little  being 
done? 

In  my  current  newsletter,  entitled 
"Northwest  Jobs,"  I  have  answered  that 
question.  I  have  focused  attention  where 
attention  belongs — on  an  administra- 
tion that  seems  determined  to  favor  for- 
eign over  domestic  producers,  even  at 
the  cost  of  jobs.  And  I  have  siiggested 
that  an  administratlcKi  which  needs  $3 
billion  to  fight  poverty  might  betto"  look 
elsewhere  for  an  answer  to  employment 
problems. 

I  believe  a  great  many  Members  here 
in  Congress  share  my  views,  and  I  be- 
lieve thay  will  find  my  newsletter  to  be  of 
interest.  Therefore,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  ask  that  my  news- 
letter, and  the  section  entitled  "As  I  See 
It,"  be  included  in  the  Record: 

Northwest  Jobs 

SometLmes  the  gap  between  words  and  ac- 
tion Is  disturbing.  The  admlnUtrationa 
stand  on  poverty  is  a  case  In  |x>lnt.  The 
administration  says  it  wants  to  wage  war 
on  poverty.  It  wants  to  save  and  to  create 
Jobs.  And  It  wants  $3  billion  from  the  tax- 
payers and  a  whole  new  Federal  agency  to 
accomplish  the  taslc^o, 

Happily,  I  doD't  think  you  people  in  the 
Second  Congressional  District  are  being  mis- 
led. You  aren't  writing  your  Congressman 
asking  for  handouts.  Many  of  you.  In  fact, 
seem  Justifiably  skeptical  of  plans  that  would 
only  add  muscle  to  the  already  bulging  arm 
of  Federal  control. 

But  you  are  writing  and  asking  for  an. 
even   break   In   the   market  for   the   sale   of 
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Job-producing  commodities  manufactured 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  And  I  don't  blame 
you. 

The  truth  1b.  of  course,  that  this  admin- 
istration, which  says  It  wanta  to  flght  pov- 
erty, has  been  directly  responsible  for  poli- 
cies that  couldn't  possibly  have  contributed 
more  than  they  have  to  the  loee  of  Jobs  In 
lumbering,  dairying,  and  other  Northwent 
Industries.  Our  fishermen  know  this.  They 
continue  to  pay  the  price  for  administration 
policies  that  refuse  firm  retaliation  for  piracy 
on  our  traditional  fishing  grounds  by  foreign 
powers  who  have  boasted  that  they'll  bury  us 
while  munching  bread  from  our  wheat 
bought  on  credit. 

Northwest  lumbermen  have  their  prob- 
lemfl.  too.  At  the  same  time  so-called  pub- 
lic works  and  area  redevelopment  programs 
have  been  building  new  mills  to  compete 
with  those  already  struggling  for  survival, 
the  admlnlatratlon  haa  refused  to  permit 
passage,  or  even  total  consideration,  of  leg- 
islation that  would  prevent  the  loss  of  lum- 
bering employment  to  Canada.  My  bill,  H  Jl. 
7961.  to  amend  the  Jones  Act  to  permit  the 
Shipment  of  American  lumber  in  foreign  ves- 
sels when  UJ3.  flagships  are  unavailable.  Is 
one  of  these.  The  late  President  Kennedy, 
more  than  a  year  ago,  endorsed  such  an 
amendment,  but  President  Johnson  has  done 
nothing.  Now  a  POTt  Angeles  mill,  unable  to 
guarantee  slilpment  on  its  flnlBhed  lumber, 
stands  to  lose  »60.000  In  orders  to  the  com- 
petition of  Canadian  mills  located  Just  across 
tho  Straits  of  Juan  de  P*uca. 

HH.  7961  IB  1  of  no  less  than  10  bllla  I 
have  Introduced  during  this  Congress  to  help 
save  Jobs  and  business  for  the  Pacific  North- 
west. The  net  result  of  such  efforts,  by  my- 
self and  others  In  a  blpartUan  group,  haa 
been  a  veto  by  President  Johnson  of  the  one 
bill  he  permitted  to  come  to  his  desk.  This 
was  the  lumber  marking  bUl.  which  would 
have  required  ivmiber  to  he  marked  so  as  to 
Identify  the  country  of  origin.  It  was  hoped 
that  this  bUl  would  provide  at  least  a  little 
relief  for  our  Industry,  but  even  this  relief 
was  denied. 

The  log  export  problem  remains  unsolved. 
While  this  administration  does  nothing,  a 
Sedro  Woolley  mill  faces  bankruptcy,  unable 
to  obtain  logs  or  to  meet  Canadian  competi- 
tion. And  a  Darrlngton  mill  Is  forced  to  cut 
Its  work  force  from  120  Jobe  to  40,  a  loss  of 
Jobs  to  80  families.  Recently,  a  Northwest 
group  known  as  the  "Save  Our  Logs  Com- 
mittee" brought  some  Interesting  facts  to 
light.  Members  estimated  that  the  700  mil- 
lion board  feet  of  logs  to  be  exported  this 
year  from  Washington  State  alone  "could 
maintain  6.200  primary  mill  Jobs  if  retained 
for  use  at  home.  This  could  mean  10.000 
total  Jobs  throughout  the  community." 

Beef  and  dairy  Imports  are  also  on  the  up- 
swing, taking  with  them  local  Jobs.  In  1961. 
beef  imports  totaled  nearly  1.3  billion  pounds. 
The  figure  Jumped  to  1.75  billion  In  1963. 
And  between  1958  and  1964.  dairy  Imports 
almost  doubled.  Yet  the  President,  earlier 
this  year,  stated  his  position  boldly  when  he 
told  farmers  they  should  "complain  less  to 
Congress"  The  farmers  were,  he  said,  wast- 
ing their  time  trying  tt>  get  remedial  legisla- 
tion because  even  If  It  should  pas.s  Congress. 
he  would  veto  it. 

Remedial  legislation  Is  available.  My  bill 
to  limit  dairy  Imports.  H  R.  10950,  would 
grant  relief.  So  would  HR  11806,  a  bill  I 
have  Joined  other  Republicans  in  sponsoring 
to  add  plywood,  lumber,  fishing  and  dairy 
products  to  the  list  of  items  the  administra- 
tion may  no  longer  offer  for  further  tariff 
reductions  under  the  1962  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  There  are  other  bills,  too,  all  of  them 
stalled  In  committee  by  an  administration 
that  seems  determined  Ut  favor  foreign  over 
domestic  producers 

None  of  these  solutions  Is  cosily.  None 
Involves  huge  new  programs  of  Federal 
spending.     If  this  administration  truly  wants 


to   create   Jobs,   I  suggest   that   It  start  right 
here. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Congressman  Jack  Westland. 


As   I   See   It 

(By  Helen  Weetland ) 

The  last  time  we  attended  a  funeral  In 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  It  was  that  of 
President  Kennedy's.  Recently,  however,  we 
attended  another  funeral  there,  this  time 
for  Congressman  Bkuce  Alceb's  15-year-old 
son,  who  had  lost  his  life  in  a  useless  car 
accident.  Among  the  mourners  at  the  grave- 
side was  the  Republican  vlce-presldentlal 
candidate,  Willxam  E.  Moxkr  Somehow  I 
got  to  thinking  about  that  yovmg  boy.  who 
also  might  have  been  Preeldent,  or  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  Those  signs. 
"I>rlve  carefully."  should  be  considered  by 
every  one  of  us  every  day  of  our  lives. 

On  the  lighter  side,  have  you  heard  about 
my  experience  with  "Peepdng  Myrtle,"  the 
elephant?  When  Jack  and  I  were  enroutc  to 
San  Francisco  for  the  Republican  conven- 
tion, we  came  into  Topeka,  Kans.,  on  the 
train  about  midnight.  I  was  lying  In  my 
berth,  trying  to  sleep,  but  when  I  heard  a 
band  playing,  I  lifted  the  window  shade  to 
see  what  was  going  on.  To  my  great  sur- 
prise, there  was  "Myrtle."  a  7,000-pound  ele- 
phant, staring  at  me  right  thnxugh  the 
window.  Believe  me,  I  put  the  shade  down 
quickly,  for  It  was  a  bit  terrifying.  Then  I 
lifted  It  a  little  bit,  to  be  sure  I  saw  what  I 
saw,  and  yee  •  •  •  there  was  an  elephajit 
wobbling  away.  I  learned  later  that  the 
elephant  was  named  "Myrtle,"  and  that  she 
had  been  In  Topeka  with  a  circus.  Someone 
Just  thought  we  ought  to  have  an  elephant 
greeting  the  special  Republican  convention 
train. 


advised  me  on  my  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities as  a  public  ofQclal  and  often 
helped  me  personally  In  my  campaigns 
for  elective  oflBoe. 

Senator  Eagle's  indomitable  good 
health  and  splrite  in  recent  years  added 
to  the  shock  of  his  sudden  illne.ss  and 
subsequent  death  which  has  left  us  all 
in  mourning. 

The  loss  of  Clair  Engle  will  be  felt 
not  only  In  the  Senate  where  he  has 
left  a  void  that  will  be  hard  to  fill,  but 
also  in  California  where  he  has  con- 
stantly championed  the  just  causes  of 
all  its  citizens. 

We  have  all  lost  a  true  friend  and  a 
great  leader.  I  feel  a  deep  personal  sor- 
row and  a  regret  that  our  Nation,  which 
Clair  Englx  served  so  well,  has  now  lost 
him. 


Coiij[Tatnlatioiu  to  Mr.  Hoover 


A  Tribute  to  Clair  Engle 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALITORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11.  1964 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  tragic  and  untimely  death 
of  Senator  Clair  Engle  has  saddened 
the  hearts  of  his  friends  all  over  the 
country.  Throughout  his  career  as  a 
public  servant  he  worked  diligently  in 
the  interests  of  those  whom  he  served 
with  an  honesty  and  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple that  was  inspiring  and  refreshing. 
He  was  an  articulate  and  courageous 
spokesman  and  unyielding  worker  for 
progress  in  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  the  small  businessman,  for  Federal  aid 
to  the  aged  and  the  impoverished,  for 
Federal  aid  to  education,  and  for  liberal 
and  progressive  programs  to  meet  many 
other  areas  of  national  need. 

Although  Senator  Engle  was  formerly 
a  Congressman  from  northern  California 
and  as  a  Senator  was  usually  Identified 
with  that  part  of  our  State,  he  was  also 
unfailingly  committed  to  the  future  of 
southern  California  and  consistently 
used  his  talents  and  energies  to  help 
solve  its  dilemmas.  Last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Senator  helped  to  arrange 
a  meeting  between  the  then  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Lyndon  Johnson,  and  the  Mexican - 
American  leaders  of  Los  Angeles  to  dis- 
cuss the  problems  of  that  community. 
Senator  Engle  also  has  for  many  years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or   CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13.  1964 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  very  heartening  to  see  the  outpour- 
ing of  good  wishes  and  expression  of  ad- 
miration from  across  the  country  to 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover  on  his 
90th  birthday. 

These  greetings  have  come  from  a 
grateful  people  to  a  man  who  has  served 
his  Nation  with  great  distinction  and 
dedication. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  August  10,  1964.  issue 
of  the  Lo6  Angeles  Times,  which  conveys 
the  Times  congratulations  to  Mr.  Hoover: 
Congratulations  to  Me.  Hoovek 

Herbert  Clark  Hoover  is  celebrating  his 
90th  birthday  today,  and  his  countrymen  In 
Jolnlfig  him  can  be  reminded  that  this  great 
old  man  has  served  the  United  States  and 
the  world  In  high  and  unprecedented  public 
tasks  longer  than  any  other  American. 

For  these  works,  which  began  with  the 
feeding  of  Belgium  during  World  War  I,  he 
never  had  a  penny.  His  salary  in  Govern- 
ment Jobs,  even  as  Preeldent,  was  used  for 
charities  and  other  public  services  As  s 
young  man  he  made  a  moderate  fortune  as 
a  mining  engineer  of  worldwide  fame,  but 
from  the  age  of  40  he  was  the  gratuitous 
servant  of  mankind.  In  this  respect  he  de- 
serves comparison  with  George  Washington, 
who  sacrificed  much  and  gambled  the  rest 
on  the  cause  of  his  country. 

For  the  recent  generation,  which  speaks 
and  writes  as  If  history  began  with  the  first 
atom  bomb,  Mr.  Hoover  Is  only  the  Indus- 
trious and  Incredibly  perceptive  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Hoover  Commission  reports 
and,  until  this  year,  in  which  he  has  been 
ailing,  the  regular  conscience  and  monitor  of 
the  Republican  Party. 

The  opposition  has  pictured  him  as  a  reac- 
tionary, but  those  with  longer  memory  know 
him  as  a  liberal  before  the  term  "liberal ' 
became  debased  In  this  country 

Just  after  World  War  I,  Franklin  Roosevelt 
thought  Mr.  Hoover  ought  to  run  for  Presi- 
dent as  the  legatee  of  Wilson.  He  fought  for 
labor  reform  and  supported  unions  as  a  nec- 
essary countervailing  force  In  Industry;  he 
took  a  dim  view  of  financial,  as  opposed  to 
productive,  capitalism. 
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And  Mr  Hoover  wanted,  even  In  the  Cool- 
Idge  administration,  to  lay  a  heavy  hand  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bocu-d  to  slow  down  the 
speculation  which  resulted  in  the  big  biist. 

Yet.  after  he  became  President,  a  well- 
flnanced  campaign  set  out,  even  before  the 
depression,  to  vilify  him  as  no  man  had  ever 
been  vilified  before. 

The  moral  may  be  that  virtue  and  accom- 
plishment cannot  be  put  down.  Mr.  Hoover 
not  only  outlived  the  smear;  he  tmnscended 
the  smeexers. 

At  90  he  Ifl  securely  In  position  as  the  first 
American. 

A  Latin  remark  goes  to  the  effect  that  If 
you  want  to  see  the  man's  monument,  look 
around  you.  It  holds  for  Mr.  Hoover.  Much 
that  has  remained  sane  and  durably  decent 
in  this  country  owes  to  him. 


Rediitribate  ImmifratioD  Qaotai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    BCASSACHtrSITTS 

Ui  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  5. 1964 

Mr,  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  revision 
of  our  basic  immigration  laws  is  a  most 
desirable  objective  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Congress  will  soon  have  the 
opportunity  to  act  on  pending  proposals 
to  liberalize  the  quota  restrictions. 

I  note  that  the  administration's  pro- 
posals In  S.  1932  call  for  the  realloca- 
tion of  unused  quotas  and  the  creation 
of  a  quota  reserve  pool  to  help  ease  the 
current  immigration  restrictions. 

In  this  respect,  Mr.  Speaker,  back  in 
1953  I  first  Introduced  legislation  to 
create  a  r>ool  of  unused  immigration 
quotas  to  enable  many  Americans  to 
bring  close  relatives  to  this  country.  My 
prop>osal  differs  from  some  pending  pro- 
posals In  one  important  respect  in  that 
beneficiary  countries  would  repay  quotas 
whenever  Immigration  rates  rise  in  those 
countries  not  using  all  of  the  quotas  au- 
thorized by  law. 

This  particular  provision  would  pro- 
tect nationals  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
who  are  being  refused  exit  permits  by 
their  governments  once  freedom  is  re- 
stored to  these  unhappy  lands. 

Just  recently,  I  was  pleased  to  present 
my  views  on  my  bill,  H.R.  1106,  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

This  bill  would  amend  section  201  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationahty  Act  so 
as  to  provide  that  all  quota  numbers  not 
used  in  any  year  shall  be  made  available 
to  immigrants  in  oversubscribed  areas  In 
the  following  year,  and  for  other 
puiTKJses. 

I  think  it  can  be  readily  seen  from  the 
title  of  the  bill  that  It  would  accom- 
plish very  worthwhile  objectives  with- 
out increasing  immigration  quotas,  and 
that  would  seem  to  me  to  promote 
desirable  reform  of  our  Immigration  laws. 
I  favor  every  reasonable  proposal  to  in- 
crease quotas  and  liberalize  the  law. 

As  Members  of  the  House  so  well  know, 
there  are  some  countries  In  northern 
Kurope  where  the  quotas  are  now  under- 
.'^ubscribed,  and  some  countries  in  south- 


em  Europe  where  the  quotas  are  heavily 
oversubscribed  in  varying  degrees. 

This  situation  is  sill  the  more  difficult 
because  of  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
quotas  are  very  small  to  begin  with.  This 
is  due  largely  to  the  way  the  resp>ective 
quotas  are  established  under  the  na- 
tionality rule. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  overall 
quotas  should  be  raised,  that  broader 
exceptions  should  be  written  into  the  law, 
that  all  close  relatives  of  American  citi- 
zens, veterans  and  legally  admitted  aliens 
otherwise  qualified,  should  be  admitted. 
Many  proposals  have  been  made  to  this 
end  and  now  are  pending. 

I  am  sure  the  Congress  always  has  In 
mind  the  practical  aspects  of  immigra- 
tion legislation  and  our  past  experience 
and  difficulties  encountered  in  passing 
liberalizing  legislation  in  this  field.  But 
admittedly,  these  problems  should  not 
deter  us  as  Members  of  Congress  from 
doing  our  duty  as  we  see  It,  to  infuse  Into 
our  Immigration  laws  a  more  humane 
spirit  that  would  accommodate  them  to 
the  needs  of  a  great  cosmopolitan  coun- 
try like  our  own  which  has  welcomed  so 
many  immigrants  from  many  lands  to 
our  shores,  and  opened  up  for  them  and 
their  dear  ones  the  wide  vistas  of  oppor- 
tunity that  citizens  and  residents  of  this 
great  free  Nation  enjoy. 

I  may  state  that  I  am  strongly  In  favor 
of  organic  revision  and  Improvement  of 
the  immigration  laws  by  this  Nation,  al- 
though I  fully  appreciate  the  very  diffi- 
cult problems  that  are  involved  In  ac- 
complishing this  task. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  to  me  that 
the  proposal  contained  in  my  bill  being 
moderate,  fair,  and  reasonable  and  re- 
quiring no  massive  departure  from  the 
policy  Congress  has  followed  in  the  past 
presents  a  very  attractive,  reliable,  cur- 
rent method  of  bringing  about  desirable 
reforms  in  our  immigration  laws.  Such 
a  measure  In  my  opinion  could  pass  the 
Congress. 

I  will  not  go  Into  the  various  theories, 
or  the  philosophy,  of  immigration  laws 
in  general,  but  I  should  like  to  stress  this 
one  ]x>int,  and  that  is  the  great,  comp>el- 
ling  desirability  of  establishing  p>olicies 
and  laws  here  that  would  encourage  and 
permit  the  reuniting  of  families,  thus 
making  it  possible  for  our  fellow  citizens 
and  residents  of  this  country  to  bring 
their  dear  ones  here  to  join  them  in  larg- 
er numbers  and  more  quickly  than  has 
been  permitted  In  the  past  under  exist- 
ing law. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  that  my 
pending  bill  has  special  and  very  broad 
appeal.  It  has  been  endorsed  in  prin- 
ciple by  President  Truman,  by  President 
Eisenhower,  by  President  Kennedy,  and  I 
understand  that  President  Johnson  may 
also  be  favorably  dlsp>osed  and  sympa- 
thetic toward  the  proposal.  It  is  a  sane, 
practicable  approach  to  a  very  thorny 
problem  and  it  has  wide  support  in  the 
Nation. 

It  seems  quite  understandable  that 
such  a  moderate,  yet  effective,  measure 
to  accomplish  a  result  that  most  Ameri- 
cans want,  would  meet  with  strong  favor 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people,  and 
I  hope  and  urge  that  the  Congress  will. 


at  an  early  date,  grapple  boldly  with  the 
problem  Involved  here,  and  approve  my 
bill,  or  one  like  it,  that  will  enable  us 
to  take  a  st^  forward  from  the  maze  of 
formalism  and  technicality  and  rather 
complacent  attitude  and  method  which 
the  Nation  has  been  pursuing,  and  enact 
a  law  that  will  in  the  real  sense  help 
many  loyal  Americans  to  be  reunited 
with  their  families  from  overseas. 

This  measure  would  also  emphasize 
our  interest  in  perpetuating  and  enrich- 
ing the  spiritual  doctrines  we  have  em- 
braced throughout  our  national  life  of  af- 
fording a  haven  and  refuge  for  the  op- 
pressed, the  persecuted,  and  the  lowlj' 
within  the  boimdaries  of  our  Nation. 

Such  a  measure  would  be  cordially  re- 
ceived, not  only  at  hcwne,  but  abroad, 
where  the  people  of  many  nations,  na- 
tionalities, and  races  are  observing  us 
with  a  critical  eye  to  ascertain  whether 
we  really  mean  what  we  say  when  we 
talk  about  America  being  the  land  of 
freedom,  equality,  and  opportunity,  and  a 
place  where  pec^le  are  treated  equally 
under  the  law,  and  given  the  benefit  of 
constitutional  safeguards,  equal  privi- 
leges, and  entitlements  that  have  meant 
so  much  to  our  Nation  and  the  world. 

It  is  believed  by  a  great  many  Ameri- 
cans that  the  national  origin  system  is 
unfair,  tmworkable,  and  discriminatory 
in  Its  operation.  Notwithstanding  that 
fact,  if  we  accept  it  as  many  do,  it  re- 
mains that  my  bill  leaves  undisturbed 
the  present  overall  immigration  quota 
totals. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  seeks  to 
redistribute  some  60,000  or  more,  unused 
quota  numbers,  which  are  lost  each  year 
through  lack  of  applicants  in  certain 
countries  among  countries  where  long 
quota  waiting  lists  and  heartbreaking  de- 
lays exist,  and  where  the  quotas  are  gen- 
erally heavily  oversubscribed. 

The  bill  has  its  proper  safegiiards  in 
that  It  would  permit  the  Government 
over  a  5 -year  period  to  recapture  from 
any  of  the  affected  countries,  quota  num- 
bers which  were  redistributed  to  other 
nations  and  which  would  be  lost  forever 
if  not  used  under  present  immigration 
laws. 

I  assert  with  ample  justification,  I  be- 
lieve, that  my  bill  would  correct  certain 
inequities  arising  from  the  act,  which 
provides  such  small  quotas  from  such 
countries  as  Italy  and  Greece  as  well  as 
several  other  coim tries. 

For  example,  the  idea  of  Italy  and 
Greece,  nations  from  which  in  a  true 
sense  we  have  drawn  so  much  of  our 
national  heritage  in  terms  of  freedom, 
personal  liberty,  and  cultiu-e,  having  less 
than  6,000  quota  numbers  is  understand- 
ably unjustifiable,  logically  inconsistent, 
and  disruptive  of  those  cordial  under- 
standings and  sympathetic  bonds  of  ap- 
proval, friendship,  and  trust  which  are 
necessary  to  enlightened  international 
policy. 

It  can  be  said  that  not  only  Italy  and 
Greece,  but  Lebanon,  Turkey,  Poland. 
Lithuania,  Isrsiel  and  some  other  coun- 
tries too,  have  not  been  accorded  proper 
quotas,  considering  the  quality  of  loyalty, 
fidelity,  and  constructive  contributions 
of  the  natives  of  those  countries,  who 
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have  been  outstanding  citizens  and  resi- 
dents of  our  own  Nation. 

We  can  well  take  notice  of  the  fact 
that  the  operation  of  our  Immi^ation 
laws  has  been  in  many  instances  harsh, 
unfair,  unsympathetic  and  arbitrary 
with  regard  to  the  applications  of  many 
rplendid  American  citizens  who  have 
sought  to  promote  reunion  with  their  rel- 
atives in  these  countries. 

Unquestionably  the  quotas  have  been 
discriminatory  toward  the  countries  of 
southern  Europe,  the  Near  East,  and 
other  nations.  It  should  be  noted  that 
northern  European  countries  quota 
numbers  have  been  undersubscribed  at 
an  increasing  rate  and  that  the  quotas  of 
southern  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  have  been  oversubscribed  at  a  very 
heavy  rate. 

I  should  also  like  to  make  the  point 
that  this  condition  is  bringing  disillu- 
sionment and  resentment  to  a  great 
many  American  citizens  who  feel  that 
their  own  Government  is  not  treating 
tliem  fairly  In  preventing  their  reunion 
with  their  own  flesh  and  blood  and  close 
relatives  abroad,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  is  a  healthy  or  wholesome  situation. 

My  bill  offers  a  ready  remedy  for  the 
injustices  and  inequities  that  have  re- 
sulted from  our  basic  immigration  laws, 
and  since  my  bill  would  move  in  a  very 
substantial  way  to  rectify  these  condi- 
tions, I  would  be  especially  grateful  to 
this  House  for  extending  the  measure  the 
most  sympathetic  and  painstaking  con- 
sideration, because  I  believe  the  measure 
is  definitely  In  the  public  Interest  of  our 
own  naUon  as  well  as  beneficial  to  our 
foreign  policy,  to  the  morale  of  our  citi- 
zens and  to  a  better  understanding  in  the 
world. 


Hon.  Albert  Carter 


Who  Is  Tampering  With  the  Prtt 
Amendment? 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  cM^rroKMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  August  8.  1964 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  our  many  colleagues  In  mourning 
the  passing  of  a  former  distiiigulshed 
Member  of  the  House,  who  I  am  proud 
to  say  was  a  resident  of  my  congressional 
district,  Albert  Carter. 

I  am  sure  that  none  of  us  will  ever  for- 
get the  helping  hands  that  Al  Carter  and 
his  wonderful  wife  extended  to  so  many 
new  Members  of  Congress  when  they 
first  arrived  in  Washington.  This  can  be 
a  most  trying  and  difficult  time  but  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Carter  did  much  to  help  many 
of  us  over  the  first  roush  moments  of 
adjustment. 

Albert  Carter  was  a  dedicated,  con- 
scientious Member  who  compiled  a 
notable  record  of  achievement  during  his 
20  years  in  the  House.  I  am  personally 
appreciative  of  his  friendship  when  I  was 
first  elected  to  this  great  body. 

Mrs.  Cohelan  joins  me  in  extending 
thanks  to  the  Carters  for  their  thought- 
fulness  and  kindness  and  In  expressing 
sincere  condolences  to  Mrs   Carter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

OF    WrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1964 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
said  on  this  floor  many  times  that  some 
of  our  clergymen  are  "generals  without 
armies,"  and  I  am  Inserting  herewitli  an 
article  by  the  Reverend  Adolph  Bedsole, 
pastor  of  the  Immanuel  Baptist  Church 
in  Panama  City.  Fla. 

Pastor  Bedsole  and  many  other  Baptist 
ministers  have  been  supporting  my  ef- 
forts and  trying  their  best  to  get  Uie  oth- 
er Members  of  Congress  to  realize  the 
very  clergymen  in  the  United  States  who 
have  received  so  much  publicity  in  sup- 
porting the  Supreme  Court  decisions  are 
but  a  handful  in  comparison  to  the  many 
like  Pastor  Bedsole  who  is  in  favor  of 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  Reverend  Adolph  Bedsole  is  writ- 
ing a  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  but  in  the 
meantime  I  am  privileged  to  insert  in 
the  Record  his  article  "Who  Is  Tamper- 
ing With  the  First  Amendment."  pub- 
lished  recently    in    the   Florida    Baptist 
Witne.ss  newspaper,  for  all  to  read : 
Who  is  Tampering  With  the  First 
Amendment'' 
(By      Adolph      Bedsole.      p:uiU)J-.      ImmMHUfl 
Baptist  Church,  Panama  City,  Fla  i 
(Editor's  Note —Despite  the  expressed  op- 
position   of    most    leaders    In    major    Baptist 
groups,  some  Baptists  still  sincerely  favor  the 
Becker   amendment.     AlthouKh    we  disagree 
with  many  of  Its  Inclusions,  this  article  Is 
used   to   present   a   good   composite   view  of 
their  thinking  on   the  Issue  ) 

"Leave  the  first  amendment  alone  "  This 
appears  to  be  the  text  and  battle  cry  of  many 
of  our  religious  leaders  In  America — Includ- 
ing Baptists.  Frankly,  this  Is  a  "lame  duck" 
(not  messengers  but)  message  The  ardent 
opponents  of  the  Becker  amendment  are  now 
proclaiming  what  millions  of  American 
Christians  have  been  proclaiming  for  several 
months;  namely.  "The  first  amendment  Uy 
the  Constitution  had  for  170  years  provided 
us  with  the  separation  of  church  and  state 
which  assured  the  people  complete  freedom 
from  religious  coercion  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernment at  any  level."  Why  didn't  they  lift 
their  voice  In  protest  when  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  used  22  pages  of  Interpretation  »o  tear 
to  shreds  the  first  amendment  which  our 
forefathers  provided  In  a  few  words? 

Who  nrst  tampered  with  the  first  amend- 
ment? An  atheist,  Madalyn  Murray  and  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Who  Is  now  being  accused  of  trying  to  de- 
stroy the  first  amendment?  Congressmen 
who  have  offered  140  proposals  to  provide 
Bible  reading  and  prayer  in  the  schools,  and 
those  who  supjKjrt  them. 

Those  who  are  trying  to  restore  and  fur- 
ther fortify  the  first  amendment  against  fur- 
ther inroads  of  atheists,  freethinkers,  and 
Communists  are  now  branded  as  Ul-lnformed 
enemies  of  th«  first  amendment.  It  just 
isn't  true.  Many  who  advocate  Bible  read- 
ing and  prayer  in  the  schools  have  been  dill- 
gent  In  their  support  of  separation  of  church 
and  state.  They  have  championed  religious 
liberty  in  our  Nation.  They  have  not  pro- 
pjosed,  *  supported  the  idea  that  the  Oov- 


emment  become  a  teacher  of  religion.  They 
are  Ttolently  oppoaed  to  the  Government 
forcing  reli^on  on  anybody  at  any  time  or 
place.  Ttntfj  luBlsi  that  participation  in 
Bible  reading  and  prayer  remain,  as  it  has 
for  so  long,  strictly  on  a  voltintary  biisls. 

It  may  be  true  that  aooie  who  favor  this 
amendment  would  force  religion  on  people 
If  they  c<:>uld.  That  few  might  even  want  to 
destroy  the  first  amendment.  But  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  th<Tee  favoring  this  amendment 
cherish  the  first  amendment;  they  love  re- 
ligious liberty  and  they  still  fight  for  the 
sopiiratlon  of  church  and  state.  Supporters 
of  the  Becker  amendment  may  have  some 
strange  bedfellows.  The  religious  opponents 
of  this  bin  also  have  some  strange  bedfel- 
lows In  atheists,  freethinkers,  and  C<jmmu- 
nlsU. 

Present  day  rellelous  opponents  of  ihl.s  bill 
remained  stningely  silent  for  a  generation  erf 
time  before  the  court  battles.  They  were  not 
crusiidlng  with  Mrs.  Murray  in  her  laborious 
Ught  U)  win  the  "legal"  battle.  With  a  re- 
sounding victory  under  her  belt  and  with 
further  plans  already  well  underway  to  tax 
the  churches.  Mrs.  Murray  and  her  friends 
find  themiclves  »-ith  some  uninvited  re- 
livrlous  guests  who  have  moved  into  the  pic- 
ture now  to  do  their  part  in  naaklng  her  first 
victory  secure.     Why? 

It  is  strange  Indeed  to  hear  that  those 
who  are  trying  to  repair  the  damage  di>ne 
to  the  first  amendment  by  court  tampering 
are  now  prullty  of  tampering. 

Has  tlie  Supreme  Court  been  ml.'iunder- 
stOod?  Atheists  are  happy,  they  seem  to 
understand.  Tlie  Becker  amendment  Is  ml«- 
undcrbtood.     Its    supjKirters    are    mlsunder- 

SUKXl. 

The  Ooiu-t  decision  is  not  so  misunderstood 
as  sonie  think.  It  Is  clearly  understotxl  tiiat 
no  teacher  or  other  government  official  Is  to 
require,  suggest,  or  promote  (force  they  say) 
Bible  reading  (without  comment)  and  prayer 
in  the  school  as  an  act  of  devotion  or  recog- 
nition of  God.  It  Is  Just  that  simple  and  It 
doesn't  take  a  22 -page  document  to  say  It. 
It  is  clearly  understood  that  the  Bible  may 
\ye  read  and  studied  objectively,  but  not  as 
an  a<ct  of  devotion  to  the  God  of  the  Bible. 
Thus  the  Bible  has  been  relegated  and  de- 
preciated to  the  level  of  human  books. 

But  the  Becker  amendment  has  been  more 
nxlsunderstood  by  many.  It  Is  not  a  perfect 
or  divine  document  But  does  America  have 
any  dgcimient  which  precludes  the  possibil- 
ity of  additional  problems  presenting  them- 
selves and  demanding  a  solution  In  the  fu- 
ttxre?  The  proposed  amendment  is  sliort  and 
simple.  A  careful  study  of  It  will  clearly 
reveal  the  following  things: 

WHY   THI.S   AMENDMENT   SHOULD    PASS 

1.  It  would  retrieve  from  atheists,  free- 
thinkers and  Communists  the  "legal"  vic- 
tories which  they  have  secured  by  Interpre- 
tation. 

2  It  would  prevent  further  tamp>ering  by 
Interpretation  with  the  first  amendment  by 
men  who  were  appointed  for  life  and  who  are 
never  accountable  to  the  people. 

3  It  would  add  addiUonal  safeguards  to  re- 
ligious freedom  in  America  Instead  of  seek- 
ing to  free  America  from  religion. 

4.  This  amendment  does  not  propose  to 
make  the  Government  a  teacher  of  religion; 
it  propoees  to  permit  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
on  a  voluntary  basts. 

5.  It  does  not  force  prayers  on  any  person; 
It  proposes  to  permit  praying  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

fl.  It  proposes  that  America  recognize  God 
and  ask  for  His  blessings;  it  does  not  fore© 
God  or  prayer  on  any  person. 

7.  Note  please.  The  proposal  does  not 
prescribe  laws  and  regulations  that  It  must 
be  done  but  It  prohibits  the  making  of  laws, 
regulations,  and  Interpretations  that  forbid 
It. 
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8  It  fortifies.  In  advance,  against  other  an- 
nounced plans  of  atheists,  freethinkers,  and 
Communists  in  America. 

9.  This  proposal  does  not  tamper  with  the 
first  amendment:  it  seeks  to  correct  tamper- 
ing tiiat  has  already  been  done  and  prevent 
further   such    tamf>erlng    In    the   future. 

10  It  seeks  to  perpetuate  the  spiritual 
heriuige  which  this  Nation  has  enjoyed  at 
this  point  for  so  long. 

1 1  It  further  fortifles  us  against  favoritism 
of  the  Government  toward  any  one  denomi- 
nation by  stating  that  "nothing  in  this  arti- 
cle shall  constitute  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion " 

12  It  does  not  endanger  the  cherished 
American  principle  of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state;  It  seeks  to  perpetuate  the 
cherished  American  Ideal  that  we  want  to 
remain  a  Nation  that  recognizes  God  and 
seeks  His  blessings. 

13  This  amendment  proposes  that  this 
Nation  shall  not  yield  to  atheism  at  this  p>olnt 
and  others. 

14  It  profKDses  that  the  people  shall  not  be 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  Bible  reading 
and  prayer  In  the  schools  for  their  chil- 
dren 

15  It  proposes  that  there  shall  not  be 
discrimination  against  the  majority,  while 
It  does  not  force  the  minority  to  participate. 

16  It  does  not  seek  by  legislative  process 
to  make  the  Nation  Christian  but  it  seeks 
by  legislative  process  to  keep  atheists  from 
makthg  the  Nation  pagan. 

17  It  proposes  to  keep  us  as  a  nation  from 
turning  our  backs  on  God  In  many  more 
areas  than  In  Bible  reading  and  praying  in 
the  cli»s8room. 

WHAT    THE     COURT    DECISION     DID 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  for  or  against 
the  Court  decision.  It  is  crystal  clear  that 
their  decision  did  the  following  things: 

1  For  millions  of  boys  and  girls  In  Amer- 
ica, It  eliminated  the  last  and  only  contact 
with  the  Bible. 

2  It  ended  all  prayer  experiences  for  boys 
and  girls  whose  homes  have  no  place  for 
prityer  and  other  religious  exercises. 

3  It    discriminates   against    our    God. 

4  It  discriminates  against  the  Holy  Bible. 

5  It  planted  a  cloud  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust against  God  and  the  Bible. 

6  It  discriminated  against  the  majority 
(if  the  people  in  favor  of  the  minority. 

7  It  surrendered  America,  at  this  specific 
point,  to  the  mad  demands  of  anti-God 
fnrces. 

8  It  condemned  all  former  American 
statesmen  (including  Supreme  Court 
Judges),  and  churches  who  have  promoted 
and  defended  thesejiractlces. 

9  By  this  act  and  without  Communists 
lifting  a  hand,  the  Court  accomplished  for 
the  Communists  one  of  their  basic  objectives 
in  the  Nation. 

10  It  marked  the  classroom  "off  limits"  to 
the  God  of  creation — except  by  a  process  of 
'  bootlegging." 

Powerful  religious  leaders  have  posltlon- 
Ized  themselves  with  anti-God  forces  regard- 
ing religious  practices  and  observances  In 
the  schools,  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Now  they 
have  launched  a  propaganda  program  de- 
signed to  defend  their  position  and  to  per- 
suade the  members  of  the  churches  to  sup- 
port their  position  In  opposing  the  proposed 
amendment  In  Congress.  However,  there  are 
Mroog  Indications  that  many  of  the  church 
members  In  America  have  no  desire  to  be- 
<  nme  bedfellows  with  atheists,  freethinkers 
and  Communists  In  the  crucial  test. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  Immediate  past- 
president  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, Dr  K.  Owen  White,  has  grave  mls- 
pivings  about  the  future  consequences  of 
the  Court  decision  in  this  matter. 

.Some  of  us  feel  that  the  decision  of  the 
-'Supreme  Court  concerning  regulated  or  com- 
pulsory prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the 
schools  is  so  vague  and  ambiguous  at  fxjints 


as  to  leave  the  door  open  for  the  complete 
abandonment  of  all  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
In  the  schools  and  the  removal  of  varicuB 
other  recognitions  of  Ood  from  public  life. 
How  to  find  the  best  answer  to  this  dilemma 
may  not  be  easy." 


President  Johnson  Appeals  for  an  End  to 
Demonstrations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12. 1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  made  a  very  strong  appeal 
Wednesday  in  his  address  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Convention  in  New 
York  City  for  an  end  to  mass  demonstra- 
tions whether  they  occur  in  Mississippi 
or  in  New  York. 

I  believe  this  very  responsible  ap- 
proach by  the  President  deserves  the 
widest  attention,  for  the  President  quite 
properly  pointed  out: 

No  persons  whatever  his  grievance  can  be 
allowed  to  attack  the  right  of  every  Ameri- 
can to  be  secure  in  his  home,  his  shop  and 
In  his  streets.  We  will  not  permit  any  part 
of  America  to  become  a  Jungle,  where  the 
weak  are  the  prey  of  the  strong  and  the 
many. 

In  a  firm  and  decisive  manner,  the 
President  stated : 

Such  acts  must  t>e  stopped  and  punished, 
whether  they  occur  in  Mississippi  or  In  the 
State  of  New  York. 

The  President  stated  further : 
Under  our  Constitution,  the  local  author- 
ities have  the  central  responsibility  for  civil 
peace.  There  is  no  plao<  In  our  Federal  sys- 
tem for  a  national  police  force.  But  where 
help  is  needed,  or  Federal  law  is  violated,  we 
shall  be  there.  We  will  work  together  to 
punish  all  such  lawbreakers,  wherever  they 
may  be,  whether  they  are  hcxxled  night- 
riders  on  our  highways,  or  whether  they  are 
hoodlums  in  the  city  streets  or  p>arks. 

It  is  my  hope  that  all  discerning 
Americans  will  recognize  the  logic  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  appeal  and  will  join  with 
the  President  in  letting  cooler  reason 
prevail  on  this  whole  question  of  equal 
rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  address 
to  the  ABA  is  indeed  historic  and  I  take 
this  privilege  of  including  it  in  its  en- 
tirety in  the  Record  today. 

The  Presidents  address  follows: 
Remarks  of  the  President  at  the  Conven- 
tion OF  THE  American  Bab  Association  at 
THE   Waldort  Hotel,    New    York   Citt 

Mr.  President,  Ambassador  Stevenson, 
members  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
today  I  speak  to  you  In  the  midst  of  a  trou- 
bled week  in  a  turbulent  world. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  America 
has  been  found  wherever  freedom  was  under 
attack,  or  wherever  world  p>eace  was  threat- 
ened. 

The  stage  has  shifted  many  times. 

The  stakes  have  grown  as  man's  capacity 
for  destruction  grew.  But  America's  role 
has  not  changed.  With  constancy,  we  have 
pursued  the  defense  of  freedom  and  we  have 
prevented  nuclear  destruction.  We  have 
patiently  lalK)red  to  construct  a  world  order 


In  which  both  peace  and  freedom  could 
fiourlsh. 

We  have  lived  so  long  with  crisis  and  dan- 
ger that  we  accept,  almost  without  division, 
the  premise  of  American  concern  for  threats 
to  order. 

Yet  this  is  a  unique  responsibility — unique 
for  America,  and  unique  in  hlstoo"- 

We  accepted  this  responsibility,  first,  be- 
cause at  one  time  no  other  nation  could 
do  It.  For  the  last  20  years,  only  under  the 
shadow  of  our  streng^  could  friends  keep 
their  freedom  and  build  their  nation.  Now 
tliat  our  allies  have  been,restored  to  strength. 
they  must  share  our  responsibility  in  the 
pursuit  of  common  purpose. 

We  have  done  this  because  we  have,  at 
painful  cost,  learned  that  we  can  no  longer 
wait  for  the  tides  of  conflict  to  touch  our 
shores.  Aggression  and  upheaval,  in  aiiv 
part  of  the  world,  carry  the  seeds  of  de- 
struction to  our  own  freedom  and.  perhaps, 
to  civilization  itself. 

We  have  done  this,  lastly,  for  a  reason 
that  is  often  difficult  for  others  to  under- 
stand. We  have  done  It  because  it  Is  right 
that  we  should. 

Friendly  C3mic8  and  fierce  enemies  alike 
often  underestimate  or  Ignore  the  strong 
thread  of  moral  purpose  which  runs  through 
the  fabric  of  American  history. 

Of  course,  our  security  and  welfare  shape 
our  policies.  But  much  of  the  energy  of  our 
efforts  has  come  from  moral  purpose. 

It  Is  right  that  the  strong  shovUd  help  the 
weak  defend  their  freedom. 

It  Is  right  that  the  wealthy  should  help 
the  poor  emerge  from  their  hunger. 

It  is  right  that  help  and  understanding 
should  flow  from  friendship  and  loyalty. 

It  is  right  that  nations  should  be  free 
from   the  coercion  of  others. 

That  these  truths  may  coincide  with  in- 
terest does  not  make  them  less  true. 

There  is  another  value  which  guides 
America's  course.  It  is  the  deep  American 
belief  In  the  peaceful  process  of  orderly  set- 
tlement. 

I  would  like  this  afternoon  to  briefly  dis- 
cuss two  very  different  places  where  we  are 
working  at  this  hour  for  this  principle — 
Cyprus  and  Vietnam. 

The  conflict  In  Cjrprus  comes  from  causes 
that  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  history  and  the 
circumstances  of  that  troubled  little  Island. 

We  do  not  know  the  final  result  of  that 
conflict.  We  do  know  that  the  United  States 
should  not  stand  idly  by  while  two  of  its 
best  friends  are  at  the  edge  of  kicking  off  a 
big  war. 

Both  Greece  and  Turkey  are  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  NATO  Alliance.  They  are  both 
courageous  and  dedicated  members  of  the 
free  world  community.  They  have  both 
been  closely  associated  with  us  for  the  17 
years  since  the  Truman  doctrine. 

It  is  our  duty  to  the  alliance  to  help  pre- 
vent its  disruption.  It  Is  our  duty  to  help 
settle  any  conflict  which  might  erupt  into 
a  wider  arena.  It  Is  otir  duty  to  help  avoid 
large-scale  loss  of  life  among  the  peoples 
of  Cyprus  whose  true  Interests  really  lie  in 
peace.  It  Is  our  duty  to  work  toward  the 
acceptance  of  the  principle  that  disputes 
should  be  settled  without  force.  For.  if 
orderly  process  Is  not  accepted  among 
friends,  it  will  not  be  possible  between  ad- 
versaries. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  responsibUitiee, 
I  have  sent  our  Under  Secretary  of  St-^te  to 
all  of  the  capitals  concerned. 

We  Invited  the  heads  of  governmert  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  come  to  see  me  at 
the  White  House  for  long  and  serious  talks. 

I  have  sent  a  distinguished  former  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Acheson,  to  Geneva  to 
work  for  peaceful  agreement. 

We  have  kept  In  close  touch  with  Athens 
and  Ankara  and  Nicosia  by  repeated  per- 
sonal messages  from  the  President. 
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In  this  spirit,  we  have  welcomed  the  ef- 
forts of  the  United  Nations  U)  arrange  a 
cease  fire. 

In  Vietnam,  too,  we  work  for  world  order. 
For  10  years  through  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
nunlstratlon,  the  Kennedy  administration, 
and  this  administration,  we  have  had  one 
consistent  aim — observance  of  the  1954  agree- 
ments which  guaranteed  the  Independence 
of  South  Vietnam. 

That  Independence  has  been  the  con- 
sistent  target  of  aggression   and   terror 

For  10  years  our  resi><in.se  to  these  attacks 
has  followed  a  consl.stent  pattern 

First,  that  the  South  Vietnamese  have  the 
b,uslc  responsibility  for  the  defen.^e  of  their 
own   freedom. 

Second,  we  would  engage  our  strength  and 
our  resources  to  whatever  extent  needed  to 
help  others  repel   aggression 

Now,  there  are  those  who  would  have  us 
depart  from  these  tested  principles  They 
have  a  variety  of  viewpoint*  All  of  them, 
I  am  sure,  you  have  heard  in  your  local 
community. 

Stime  say  that  we  should  withdraw  from 
South  Vietnam;  that  we  have  lost  almost  210 
lives  In  the  last  4  years  and  we  should 
come  home.  But  the  United  States  cannot 
and  must  not  and  will  not  turn  aside  and 
allow  the  freedom  of  a  brave  people  to  be 
handed  over  to  Communist  tyranny 

This  alternative  Is  strategically  unwise,  we 
think,  and   It  \s  morally  unthinkable 

Some  others  are  eager  to  enlarge  the  con- 
flict. They  call  upon  us  to  supply  American 
boys  to  do  the  Job  that  Asian  boys  should 
do  They  ask  us  to  take  reckless  action 
which  might  risk  the  lives  of  millions  and 
engulf  much  of  Asia  and  certainly  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  entire  world  Moreover. 
such  action  would  offer  no  solution  at  all  to 
the  real  problem  of  Vietnam  America  can 
and  America  will  meet  any  wider  challenge 
from  others,  but  our  aim  In  Vietnam,  as  In 
the  re«t  of  the  world.  Is  to  help  restore  the 
peace  and   to  reestablish   a  decent   order. 

The  course  that  we  have  chosen  will  re- 
quire wisdom  and  endurance  But  let  no 
one  doubt  for  a  moment  that  we  have  the 
resources  and  the  will  to  follow  this  course 
ius  long  as  It  may  take.  No  one  should  think 
for  a  moment  that  we  will  be  worn  down,  nor 
win  we  be  driven  out,  and  we  will  not  be  pro- 
voked Into  rashness;  but  we  will  continue 
to  meet  aggression  with  firmness  and  un- 
provoked attack  with  measured  reply. 

That  Is  the  meaning  of  the  prompt  reac- 
tion of  our  destroyers  to  unprovoked  attack. 
That  Is  the  meaning  of  the  positive  reply 
of  our  aircraft  to  a  repetition  of  that  attack. 
That  Is  the  meaning  of  the  resolution  passed 
by  your  Congress  with  502  votes  In  favor  and 
only  2  opposed 

That  is  the  meaning  of  the  national  unity 
that  we  have  shown  to  all  the  world  last 
week. 

There  is  another  consideration  Wherever 
the  forces  of  freedom  are  engaged,  no  one 
who  commands  the  power  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons can  escape  his  responsibility  for  the  life 
of  our  people  and  the  life  of  your  children. 
It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  any  Ameri- 
can to  sympathetically  or  systematically 
place  In  hazard  the  life  of  this  Nation  by 
threatening  nuclear  war  No  American 
President  has  ever  pursued  so  Irresponsible 
a  course  Our  flrmnes-s  at  moment.s  of  crisis 
h:LS  always  been  maU-hed  by  restraint — our 
determination  by  care.  It  was  so  under 
President  Truman  at  Berlin,  under  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  the  Formosa  Straits,  un- 
der President  Kennedy  In  the  Cuba  missile 
crisis— and  I  pledge  you  that  it  will  be  so 
long  as  I  am  your  President. 

In  Vietnam,  in  Cyprus,  and  in  every  conti- 
nent, in  a  hundred  dlfTereiit  ways,  America's 


effort*  are  directed  toward  world  order.  Only 
when  all  nations  are  willing  to  accept  peace- 
ful procedures  a«  alternative  to  forceful 
settlement  will  the  peace  of  our  world  be 
secure. 

While  we  work  for  peaceful  proce.ss  among 
nations,  we  must  also  malnt.iiu  law  and  order 
among  our  own  citizens. 

No  person,  whatever  his  grievance,  can  be 
allowed  to  attack  the  rlglit  of  every  Ameri- 
can to  be  secure  In  his  home,  his  shop,  and 
in  hLs  streets.  We  will  not  permit  any  part 
of  America  to  become  a  Jungle,  where  the 
weak    are    the    prey   of    the   strong   and    the 

man  v. 

Such  acts  must  be  stopped  and  pum.shed. 
whether  they  (X'cur  in  Missis.sippl  or  n. 
the  State  of  New  York. 

t'nder  our  Constitution  the  loci!  au'hor- 
ities  have  the  central  responsibilities  for 
civil  peace.  There  is  no  place  in  our  Federal 
system  for  a  national  police  force  But 
where  help  Is  needed,  or  Federal  law  is  vio- 
lated, we  shall  be  there  We  will  work  u-- 
gether  to  punish  all  such  lawbreakers,  wher- 
ever they  may  be,  whether  they  are  hcxKled 
night  riders  on  ot^r  highways,  or  whether 
they  are  hoodltims  In  the  city  street*  or 
pmrks. 

Fulfillment  of  rights  and  prevention  of 
di.sorder  goes  hand  in  hand 

Re.sort  to  violence  block,,  the  path  t<jwara 
racial  Justice. 

The  denial  of  rights  invites  incr'-ased  di,';- 
order  and  violence. 

Those  who  would  hold  back  progress 
toward  equality  and,  at  the  same  time, 
promise  racial  peace  are  deluding  themselves 
and  deluding  the  people. 

Orderly  progress,  exact  enforcement  of  law, 
are  the  only  path  to  an  end  of  racial  strife 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation  was 
signed  more  than  100  years  ago.  But  as  we 
all  know  emancipation  was  a  proclamation 
and  not  a  fact.  After  a  century  of  wanting 
and  waiting,  a  compassionate  and  compre- 
hensive law  came  into  being  It  was  passed 
by  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  Members 
of  both  parties  of  the  Congress  under  the 
leadership  of  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic leader  spon.sorship  This  Is  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  men.  The  Congress 
has  passed  the  law,  the  President  ha-s  signed 
the  law,  and  the  President  will  enforce  the 

ItiW 

I  believe  that  ovir  citizens  will  and  must 
observe  It.  Neither  demonstraUons  In  the 
streets  nor  violence  In  the  night  can  or  will 
restrain  us  from  seeing  to  it  that  laws  rightly 
passed  win  b«  Justly  observed  That  Is  the 
path  along  which  I  intend  to  lead  this  Na- 
tion. .    ., 

And  I  am  convinced  that  the  same  dedica- 
tion to  legal  order,  which  will  keep  the  peace 
m  this  land,  w'll  bring  us  nearer  to  peace 
among  all  lands. 

I  have  hopes,  despite  crisis  and  conflict, 
that  that  day  may  be  coming  nearer. 

It    was    19    years    ago     19    years    ago    this 
month— that  President  Truman  announced  ; 
The    force    from    which    the    sun    draws    Us 
nower  has  been  loosed." 

'    When  he  heard  the  news,  Albert  Einstein 
exclaimed:   "The  world  is  not  yet  ready  " 

But  unprepared  or  not,  the  reality  was 
there  and  we  have  struggled  together  to  mas- 
ter It. 

Today,  as  we  meet  In  freedom  here,  free- 
dom is  much  stronger.  For  despite  the  dif- 
ficulty and  the  danger,  no  nation  has—no 
single  nation— fallen  to  communism  since 
Cuba  In  1959. 

War  has  been  prevented  Danger  has  been 
receding.  If  we  can  continue  that  course, 
the  future  will  perhaps  some  day  say  of  ua: 
"They  became  the  masters  and  not  the  vic- 
tims of  the  age." 


I,AWS    RELj\TIVE    TO    THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inqulrlea 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,   title   44,   sec     140,   p     1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Hotiae 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
,US    Code,  title  44,  sec.   133,  p    1937 1 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  tlie  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  DC,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Oovernment.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Crovernment  (US  Code,  title  44,  sec  72a, 
Supp     2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  "office  for  the  Congressional  Record. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $150  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Fainting,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (US.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  150,  p. 
1939), 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  E>elegate,  extract* 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.   186.  p.   1942). 


!  ActiTities  of  the  School  Press  Conference 
Series  Association,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14,  1964 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  I  am  plesised  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  the  activities  of  the 
School  Press  Conference  Series  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  a  nonprofit  educational  organi- 
sation chartered  by  the  State  of  Mary- 
land and  operating  to  the  benefit  of  sec- 
ondary schools  In  Washington,  DC,  and 
the  surrounding  Maryland  and  Virginia 
counties. 

The  School  Press  Conference  Series 
Association  was  founded  by  its  executive 
director,  Mr.  Robert  C  Dlefenbach,  of 
Bethesda,  Md..  In  April  of  this  year.  Its 
honorary  board  of  directors  Includes  the 
head  or  assistant  head  of  every  public 
school  system  in  this  area,  the  head  of 
the  archdlocesan  school  system,  repre- 
sentative heads  of  area  private  schools, 
and  prominent  persons  Including  the  dis- 
tinguished dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 
His  Excellency  Dr.  Guillermo  Sevllla- 
Secasa.  the  Ambassador  of  Nicaragua, 
and  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  of 
Maryland. 

This  community-spirited  organization 
is  designed  to  provide  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  in -school  training  by  producing  news 
conferences  wherein  students  of  jour- 
nalism and  other  subjects  In  our  sec- 
ondary schools  may  meet  and  openly 
question  public  figures  and  newsmakers 
under  the  conditions  of  professional  press 
conferences.  The  Surgeon  General  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Dr. 
Luther  L.  Terry,  and  the  renowned  Dep- 
uty Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  i:>r. 
Hugh  L.  Dryden,  have  already  served  as 
guest  interviewees  for  SPCSA  sponsored 
conferences  held  before  the  closirig  of  the 
schools  for  the  current  summer  vaca- 
tion. With  the  reopening  of  the  schools 
in  September  the  SPCSA,  Inc.,  wUl  pro- 
duce news  conferences  to  which  students 
from  every  public,  private,  and  archdlo- 
cesan secondary  school  in  this  area  will 
be  invited 

The  SPCSA,  Inc.,  conferences  are  held 
without  cost  to  schools,  students,  or 
guest  interviewees.  The  costs  of  the  or- 
ganization are  underwritten  by  donations 
from  private  citizens,  firms,  and  founda- 
tions. 

In  bringing  this  organization  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, it  is  my  hope  to  encourage  the 
Members  to  favorably  consider  invita- 
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tions  to  appear  as  guest- interviewees  at 
future  student  news  conferences  spon- 
sored by  the  SPCSA.  Inc. 

Do  not,  my  friends,  suppose  that  all 
of  these  students'  questions  will  be  easy 
to  answer.  This  I  can  promise  you;  If 
you  are  interviewed  by  these  young  men 
and  women,  you  will  come  away  from 
the  conference  convinced  that  our  young 
people  do  read,  do  think,  and  do  stay 
abreast  of  the  news.  You  will  come  away 
from  your  interview  gratified  in  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  our  young  people, 
as  represented  by  the  students  attending 
the  SPCSA,  Inc.,  conferences,  are  seri- 
ous, Intelligent  morally  responsible  citi- 
zens fully  worthy  of  accepting  the  re- 
rponsibilities  of  leadership  that  will  soon 
be  theirs. 

Expressing  the  belief  that  these  open- 
questioning  news  conferences  are  exem- 
plary of  the  free  American  society,  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency's  "Voice  of 
America"  has  broadcast,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  broadcast  later  this  year,  the 
SPCSA  conferences  throughout  the 
world ;  pointing  out  with  pride  that,  in  a 
free  and  democratic  society,  the  leaders 
of  that  society  have  no  fear  of  answer- 
ing the  questions  of  the  young  and.  In 
fact,  encourage  those  questions. 

The  future  plans  of  the  School  Press 
Conference  Series  Association,  Inc.,  in- 
cludes the  establishment  of  chapters  or 
branches  of  the  association  In  other 
cities,  |||Jiereby  bringing  the  benefit  of  this 
worthy  project  to  the  young  men  and 
women  of  those  cities.  Following  the 
establishment  of  these  chapters  or 
branches,  the  association  will  promote 
an  annual  convention  of  selected  stu- 
dent journalists  here  in  Washington,  the 
news  capital  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
bring  the  School  Press  Conference  Series 
Association,  Inc.,  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress,  and  to  ask  that  the 
Members  add  their  encouragement  and 
support  to  the  Eissoclation's  educational 
work.  In  closing,  I  should  like  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Robert  C.  Dlefenbach  for 
his  efforts  in  founding  and  operating  the 
SPCSA.  Inc.,  and  similarly  congratulate 
those  educators  and  others  who,  by  be- 
ing listed  as  honorary  directors  of  the 
association,  have  endorsed  the  project 
and  added  greatly  to  its  success. 


Religion  in  the  Schools? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14,  1964 

Mr.   ADAIR.     Mr.   Speaker,   in   these 
dav.s  when  there  is  so  much  discussion 


about  the  place  of  religion  in  the  public 
schools,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  someone 
who  has  specific  ideas  and  has  done 
something  about  the  matter.  Such  a 
person  is  Mr.  James  V.  Panoch  of  Port 
Wayne,  Ind.  He  attempts  to  point  out 
the  place  of  religion  in  our  schools  in 
the  following  statement: 

Religion  in  the  Schools? 
In  the  proj>er  ways,  yes.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise.  Religion,  in  Its  various  aspects, 
has  been  the  singularly  moet  Important  In- 
fluence on  our  way  of  life.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  Bible  reading  decision 
(Abington  v.  Schempp)  .  put  it  this  way; 

"It  is  true  that  religion  has  been  closely 
Identified  with  our  history  and  govern- 
ment. •  •  •  The  history  of  man  is  Insep- 
arable from  the  history  of  religion.  •  •  •  We 
are  a  religious  people  whose  institutions  pre- 
suppose a  Supreme  Being.  •  •  •  Ttie  fact 
that  the  Pounding  Fathers  believed  devoted- 
ly that  there  was  a  God  and  that  the  unalien- 
able rights  of  man  were  rooted  In  Him  is 
clearly  evidenced  In  their  writings,  from  the 
Mayflower  Compact  to  the  Constitution 
Itself." 

The  Founding  Fathers,  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  put  it  this  way : 

"When,  in  the  course  of  human  events. 
It  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dis- 
solve the  political  bands  which  have  con- 
nected them  with  another,  and  to  assume 
among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  oepwirate 
and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them. 
(Here  they  said  our  right  as  a  nation  comes 
from  God . ) 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights.  (Here  they  said  our 
rights  as  Individuals  come  from  God.)  " 

The  American  Jewish  Committee,  In  their 
publication,  "Religion  In  Public  Education," 
put  it  this  way: 

"The  schools  should  also  foster  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  Impact  of  religion  on  our 
civilization.  Indeed,  this  knowledge  Is  in- 
trinsic to  a  well-rounded  education.  Such 
events  as  the  Crusades,  the  Reformation  and 
the  colonization  of  America  would  be  hope- 
lessly distorted  If  religious  motivations  were 
not  given  proper  weight.  It  would  be  equal- 
ly wrong  to  omit  Bible  from  courses  In  lit- 
erature or  to  ignore  religious  influence  in  the 
study  of  art." 

Father  James  Keller,  in  "Christopher  News 
Notes,"  put  It  this  way : 

"Numerous  historical  facte,  from  the  May- 
flower Compact  to  tJie  most  recent  Presiden- 
tial Thanksgiving  Proclamation,  give  c>ar 
testimony  to  the  spiritual  In  our  national 
heritage.  Every  student,  whatever  his  con- 
victions, has  a  right  to  know  these  facts.  Not 
to  make  them  available  to  him  is  to  short- 
change him." 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
In  the  U.S.A.  put  it  this  way; 

"The  full  treatment  of  some  regular  school 
subjects  requires  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a 
source  book.  In  such  studies — Including 
those  related  to  character  development — the 
use  of  the  Bible  has  a  valid  educational  pur- 
pose," 

Our  leaders  know  the  importance  religion 
has  had,  and  Is  having,  on  our  way  of  life — 
our  young  people  need  to  know  it,  too      The 
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Inclusion  of  religious  aspecta  of  our  way 
of  life  iB  essential  to  good  education.  The 
n^.  Supreme  Court  aald  In  the  Bible  read- 
ing cases  (ilWnj^on  v.  Schempp)  : 

"In  addlUon.  It  might  well  be  said  that 
one's  education  \a  not  complete  without  • 
study  of  comi>aratlve  religion  or  the  history 
of  religion  and  Its  relationship  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization.  It  certainly  may 
be  said  that  the  Bible  Is  worthy  of  study  for 
Its  literary  and  historic  qualities.  Nothing 
we  have  said  h«re  Indicates  that  such  study 
of  the  Bible  or  of  rellgloa,  when  presented 
objectively  as  part  of  a  secular  program  of 
education,  may  not  be  effected  consistent 
with  the  first  amendment." 

The  importance  of  the  religious  aspects  of 
our  heritage  Is  obvious.  Probably  no  event 
has  Influenced  history  more  than  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Centuries  later  as  people  emerged 
from  the  Dark  Ages  they  were  possessed  with 
freeing  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Arabs.  Al- 
though the  crusades  were  never  really  suc- 
cessful they  did  give  the  people  of  Central 
Europe  a  Tlew  of  the  world  beyond  their  own 
conununity,  prompting  explorations  of  which 
Columbus'  discovery  of  America  was  but  one. 
Through  these  discoveries  the  people  of  West- 
ern Europe  were  farced  to  tUlnk  of  other  cul- 
tures and  other  philosophies.  This  philo- 
sophical thinking  produced  the  Reformation. 
As  people  began  to  think  in  the  area  of  philo- 
sophy, so  too  did  they  begin  to  think  In  the 
area  of  science  and  so  gave  birth  to  the  In- 
dustrial revolution  of  which  we  are  now  a 
part.  The  founding  of  our  country  Is  steef>ed 
heavily  with  religious  connotations.  Reli- 
gion, in  one  aspect  or  another,  has  been  by 
far  the  most  docnlnant  motivating  force  In 
all  of  human  history. 

It  is  equally  obvious,  however,  that  young 
people  today,  for  the  most  part,  are  lacking 
knowledge  of  the  religious  aspects  of  our  her- 
itage. One  teacher.  Mr.  Thayer  Warshaw,  of 
Newton.  Mass..  reported  on  this  lack  of 
knowledge  In  a  recent  article  In  the  "English 
Journal"  (offlcl&l  publication  of  the  Natloni&l 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English).  In  part  he 
said: 

"The  overpubliclzed  Johnny  may  follow  the 
adventures  of  Ulysses  by  reading  the  Odyssey 
In  school;  he  may  become  acquainted  with 
the  noble  Brutus  by  reading  Jullxis  Caesar 
in  school;  but  he  will  not  find  out  about 
King  David  or  Joseph's  coat  or  Paul  of  Tar- 
sus by  reading  the  Bible  In  school,  simply  be- 
cause the  Bible  is  rarely  studied  there.  Nor 
win  he  learn  about  David,  Joseph,  and  Paul 
ansrwhere  else,  according  to  the  evidence. 

"One  piece  of  evidence  Is  contained  in  an- 
swers to  an  unannounced  test  given  to  five 
classes  of  college-bound  11th-  and  12th -grad- 
ers In  a  community  generally  regarded  as 
above  average  cultiwally.  Several  pupils 
thought  that  Sodom  and  Oomorrah  were  lov- 
ers; that  the  four  horsemen  appeared  on  the 
Acropolis;  that  Eve  was  created  from  an  ap- 
ple; that  Jesus  was  baptized  by  Moses;  that 
Jezebel  was  Ahab's  donkey;  and  that  the 
stories  by  which  Jesus  taught  were  called 
parodies. 

"The  test  consisted  of  112  rather  simple 
questions  selected  to  discover  whether  these 
pupils  were  familiar  with  at  least  the  com- 
monly known  Biblical  names,  stories,  and 
quotations.  The  results  were,  to  say  the 
least,  disappointing.  Seventy-nine  percent 
could  not  supply  the  last  word  of  the  ex- 
pression, "Many  are  called,  but  few  are 
choeen.'  Eighty-four  percent  could  not 
furnish  the  last  word  of  the  familiar  'The 
truth  shall  make  you  free.'  Sixty-three  per- 
cent did  not  know  the  last  word  In  Isaiah's 
They  shall  beat  their  swords  Into  plow- 
shares." Eighty-four  percent  unable  to  say 
that  "A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath.' 
Eighty-eight  percent  did  not  know  that 
•Pride  goeth  before  •  •  •  a  faU.'  Seventy- 
four  percent  could  not  give  any  reasonable 
last  word  for  the  following  statement:  'God 
tested  Job   by  making  .'     And  a  full 


03  percent  could  not  complete  the  well- 
known  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil.'  - 

I  have  ^Miken  to  many  young  people  who 
have  mum  omcm  In  ttaelr  USs  been  Inside  of  a 
chiirch.    I  have  apolBen  to  boys  and  girls  who 
have  never  once  in  their  life  read  any  of  the 
Bible.      I    have    even    spoken    to    some    who 
have  never  seen  a  Bible.     A  boy  In  response 
to  the  question,  "Who  Is  Jesus?"  answered 
with    a    question    of    his    own — "Is    he    on 
television?"      Certainly    the    chxu-ch    has    a 
responsibility     that     needs     to     be     met     In 
this    area — but    so    does    the    school.      The 
school  has  chosen  to  teach  all  that  is  Impor- 
tant in  life — cooking,  dancing,  sewing,  music. 
printing,     driving,     etc.       The     school     must 
now  teach  the  Importance  of   religious   as- 
pects  of   our    culture  if   It   Is   to   maintain 
proper  balance.     I  was  speaking  in  a  class- 
room the  day  that  John  Olenn  was  sent  into 
space.      In   the   middle   of   my   presentation 
the   loudspeaker   called    us   all    to   the    hall 
where  we  stood  In  hushed  silence  watching 
TV  monitors   as   John   Olenn   was    put    Into 
orbit.     Scientific  subjects  have  top  priority 
In  our  schools  today.     Schools  also  teach  of 
life.    The  other  day  a  ninth  grader  described 
In  detail  the  dissecting  of  a  frog.     He  can 
name  the  organs  and  their  function  and  the 
number   of   chrocnosomee,    etc.      The   school 
also  tecM^es  many  skills.     Youngsters  learn 
to  type,  to  farm,  and  to  drive  a  car.     (Driv- 
ing a  car  Is  a  "big  deal"  to  a  teenager.)     A 
school  that  teaches  the  needful  skills  of  so- 
ciety,  the   wonderful   facts  of  life,   and   the 
amazing  facts  of  science  must  include  the 
relevant  facts  of  religion  or  by   default   It 
tectches  against  religion. 

Once  a  W^k  the  preacher  proclaims  to 
his  charges  that  a  religious  commitment  Is 
the  most  Important  thing  In  life.  (And  a 
preacher  ought  to  say  that  or  he  ought  not 
to  be  a  preacher.)  The  young  people  In  his 
group  then  go  off  to  spend  the  whole  week 
studying  ot*»er  Important  things  In  school. 
Ifow,  If  the  school  Is  forced  to  eliminate  all 
the  religious  aspects  a*  our  history  and  cul- 
ture, the  student  Is  being  taught  uncon- 
sciously that  religion  Is  not.  and  has  not 
been,  important  when  quite  the  opposite  is 
true.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Stewart  put  It 
this  way  In  his  dissenting  opinion  In  the 
Bible  readtrg  cases  {Abington  v.  Sche^ripp)  : 
"For  a  compulsory  State  educational 
system  bo  structures  a  child's  life  that  If  re- 
ligious exercises  are  held  to  be  an  impermls- 
■Ible  activity  In  schools,  religion  Is  placed 
at  an  artificial  and  State-created  disadvan- 
tage. Viewed  In  this  light,  permission  of 
such  exercises  far  those  who  want  them  Is 
necessary  If  the  schools  are  truly  to  be  neu- 
tral In  the  matter  of  religion," 

We  are  all  much  concerned  about  juvenile 
delinquency,  lowering  moral  standards, 
communism,  etc. — the  best  solution  for 
these  problems,  as  well  as  most  other 
problems.  Is  a  personal  spiritual  commitment 
to  human  decency.  Communism  teaches  the 
mass  Is  all-Important,  whereas  the  Judeo- 
Chrlstlan  tradition  teaches  the  Individual  Is 
all-Important.  The  Bible  holds  high  moral 
standards  and  fosters  a  concern  of  personal 
reeponslblllty  essential  in  combating  Juve- 
nile  delinquency. 

I  believe  that  the  Bible  and  religious  as- 
pects need  a  place  In  the  school  curriculum 
because  of  their  Importance  In  the  past  as 
well  as  their  potential  In  the  present. 

Once  having  decided  that  rell>?lous  aspects 
deserve  a  place  In  the  school  currtculum. 
the  next  question  Is  how  to  do  It.  It  can 
be  done   In  many  ways: 

1.  Through  the  regular  approved  and 
8uece.<-sful  Biblical  literature  course  listed  on 
pages  58  and  59  of  the  "Digest  of  Courses  of 
Study  for  Indiana  High  Schools,"  Bulletin 
232,  Department  of  Public  Education,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  (Many  other  States  have 
similar  courses.)  This  course  was  taught 
successfully  In  but  12  Indiana  high  schools 


last  year.  It  should  be  taught  In  many  more 
The  Supreme  Court,  In  Its  Bible  reading 
decision  (AlHngton  v.  Schempp),  pty^ 
proval  for  a  covirse  of  '"  ' 


ap- 


this  type  when  thev 
said.  "It  certainly  may  be  said  that  the  Bible 
Is  worthy  of  study  for  Its  literary  and  historic 
qualities."  The  Indiana  attorney  general 
reviewed  and  approved  this  particular  Bible 
course.  As  administrators  become  aware  of 
the  course  and  lU  potential,  I  am  confident 
that  more  schools  will  offer  It.  Working  in 
a  limited  way  I  have  already  been  instru- 
mental In  causing  several  school  districts  to 
offer  the  courses  for  the  first  time  next  se- 
mester. 

2.  By  including  Bible  passages  in  the  regu- 
lar literature  courses  when  relevent.  A  few 
Isolated  school  districts  across  the  country 
have  already  taken  steps  In  this  direction 
When  studying  poetry,  they  have  InclTMj«<j 
a  poem  from  the  Bible.  When  studying  the 
short  story  they  again  Include  one  from  the 
Bible.  And  so  on.  Some  of  the  best  litera- 
ture we  have  oomes  from  the  Bible.  TUt 
Bible  has  influenoed  the  English  language 
more  than  tny  other  book,  if  not  more  than 
any  other  source.  These  schools  have  done 
well  to  Include  Bible  in  the  regular  literature 
courses.  By  bringing  theae  acUvlUes  to  the 
attention  of  responsible  school  people,  this 
approach  can  be  expanded  and  strengthened 
Only  recently  I  spoke  to  the  English  superb 
visor  of  a  slxable  school  district  who  became 
Interested  In  the  ways  In  which  Bible  could 
properly  be  included  In  a  literature  program. 
The  Bible  was  not  on  the  approved  reading 
list  for  his  schools.  Now  U  U.  The  Eng- 
llsh  department  supervisors  of  several  other 
systems  have  taken  similar  steps.  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Bible  can  and 
will  t>e  Included  In  regular  school  subjects 
where  It  Is  relevant. 

3.  A  religious  scholarship.  Each  year  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary  Scbooi 
Principals  puts  out  an  ap^proved  list  of  oon- 
tesU  and  acUvlUee  for  the  hl^  school  stu- 
dents. The  current  list  includes  essays,  ex- 
aminations, contests,  etc..  In  a  variety  of 
areas  sponsored  by  such  organizations  as  the 
American  Legion.  Pisher  Body,  Lincoln  Are 
Welder,  Chrysler  Motors,  American  Wool 
Council,  Thorn  McAn  Shoes,  National  Restau- 
rant Foundation.  National  Red  Cherry  In- 
sUtute,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, etc.  Young  people  with  a  special  Inter- 
est In  almost  any  subject  but  religion  have 
an  opQortunlty  to  earn  scholarships.  Re- 
sponsible school  authorities  are  willing,  and 
in  some  cases  anxious,  to  include  a  religious 
scholarship  program  In  their  scholarship  of- 
ferings. Only  the  legwork  needs  to  be  done 
to  make  It  a  reality. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  suggeat  that  school 
administrators  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  the 
Bible  and  religion  In  the  school — quite  the 
opposite  Is  often  true  It  was  the  school 
boards  and  school  superintendents  who  de- 
fended the  use  of  the  Bible  and  prayer  in 
their  schools  In  t)oth  the  Schempp  and  Mur- 
ray Bible  reading  cases  and  the  Engel  prayer 
case.  In  my  opinion,  there  are  two  reasons 
why  school  administrators  have  not  given 
more  consideration  to  Bible  and  religion  in 
the  curriculum.  One  Is  the  press  of  neces- 
sary business  and  the  other  is  the  lack  of 
workable  programs  School  admlnlstratOTB 
must  be  concerned  with  hiring  teachers, 
teacher  salaries,  new  schools.  Irate  parents, 
concerned  board  members,  textbooks,  the 
sports  program,  special  program,  reorganiza- 
tion, school  boycotts,  etc — the  list  is  end- 
less. Each  day  a  school  administrator  Is  con- 
cerned with  Items  that  are  necessary  In  order 
to  conduct  school  plus  Items  that  come  to  his 
attention.  Then  the  Interpretation,  and  or 
misinterpretation,  of  recent  court  decisions 
regarding  the  Bible  in  the  schools  have  cast 
a  shadow  over  any  Bible  use.  School  admin- 
istrators are  willing,  and  in  some  cases  anxi- 
ous, to  Include  Bible  and  religion  in  the  cur- 


riculum,   but    they    insist,    and    rightly    so. 
that  the  programs  be  legal  and  workable. 

We  cannot  maintain  our  democracy  and 
the  freedoms  It  has  brought  apart  from  the 
Idea'.s  and  spiritual  principles  which  inspired 
jt  To  attempt  to  do  so  Is  a  denial  of  our 
heritage.  My  activities,  and  those  of  the 
organization  Religious  Instruction  Associa- 
tion are  dedicated  to  the  task  of  seeing  that 
our  young  people  have  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  our  religious  heritage. 


StudcBU  Back  Overthrow  of  U.S. 
Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CABOLINA 
IN  THE  SENATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  14.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
additional  evidence  which  I  hope  will 
serve  to  impress  upon  State  Department 
offlcials  the  Importance  of  taking  dras- 
tic and  effective  action  against  the  group 
of  American  students  who  have  been 
traveling  in  Communist  Cuba  in  violation 
of  our  j)assport  laws.  This  article  print- 
ed In  the  Charlotte  Observer  of  Char- 
lotte, N.C..  on  August  5.  1964,  sho\^-s  the 
thinking  of  the  leader  of  this  group  and 
his  dedication  and  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  world  communism.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  President,  that  this  article 
entitled,  "Students  Back  Overthrow  of 
US.  Oovemment,"  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

Tnere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Students  Back  Ovekthrow  of  US. 

Government 

(By  Lee  Winfrey) 

Havana.— A  group  of  American  students 
traveling  In  Cuba  plans  to  return  to  the 
United  States  this  week,  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  socialist  revolution. 

They  are  led  by  Ed  Lemanskl.  24.  of  Mon- 
roe, N.C.,  a  member  of  the  Progressive  Labor 
Movement  that  he  described  as  a  Communist 
organization. 

Most  of  the  84  students  have  been  Journey- 
ing around  the  Island  since  June  12.  They 
plan  to  fly  out  today  or  Friday  by  way  of 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia. 

Lemanskl  said  he  expects  the  US  Govern- 
ment to  put  him  on  trial  and  put  him  in 
Jail.  The  group  traveled  to  Cuba  -Aithout 
State  Department  approval. 

The  group,  which  Includes  11  Negroes,  held 
a  sort  of  farewell  i>arty  Sunday  at  the  Na- 
rlonal  Hotel,  its  local  headquarters  Their 
conversation  was  sharply  critical  of  U.S.  pol- 
icy, both  domestic  and  foreign. 

Lemanskl,  born  In  Brooklyn,  organized  the 
iour  for  travel  to  Cuba.  He  took  Ume  out 
from  his  activities  In  Monroe,  where  he  has 
been  working  with  Negroes  for  the  past  year 
as  a  representative  of  the  Progressive  Labor 
Movement. 

"We  believe  In  peace,  If  i>eople  are  peaceful 
with  MB."  he  said.  "We  also  believe  In  meet- 
ing violence  with  violence.  That's  all  the 
Kluxers  Tinderstand." 

Lemanskl  said  he  believed  In  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  VS.  Government.  He  said 
Koveral  of  the  student  group  were  Commu- 
nists, but  not  all. 


Beatnik  types  predominate  amc»ig  the 
students.  Talk  about  the  class  struggle  Is 
widespread. 

The  students  expressed  the  general  opinion 
that  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  Cuban 
people  were  opposed  to  Premier  Pldel  CaeUo. 
They  were  resentful  when  asked  why  Castro, 
if  his  support  Is  so  solid,  does  not  permit 
elections. 

■  Everyone  would  vote  for  Fidel  anyway," 
a  couple  of  them  said,  "so  why  waste  time 
with  an  election?" 

Questions  at>out  the  committees  lor  the 
defense  of  the  revolution,  a  Cuban  Govern- 
ment network  of  neighborhood  spies,  also 
failed  to  faze  the  students. 

"I  have  a  list  of  14  other  things  that  the 
committees  do,"  said  a  brunet  girl  with 
glasses.  "They  also  distribute  ration  cards, 
and  organize  sports  programs." 

The  students  contended  that  elections  in 
the  United  States  meant  nothing,  that  a 
choice  between  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Baekt 
GoLDWATER  represented  no  real  choice  at  all. 
Most  candidates  are  much  too  rlghtwlng 
for  them. 

There  was  a  lot  of  talk  about  race  relations 
In  the  United  States.  One  of  the  Negroes 
shouted,  "How  come  you  talk  to  me  about 
elections  In  Cuba,  man?  You  think  I  could 
vote  in  Mississippi?" 

Lemanskl  said  that  U.S.  business  Interests 
repressed  the  proletariat  by  inciting  white 
workers  to  be  prejudiced  against  Negroes. 
Only  when  the  entire  working  class  unites, 
he  said,  can  a  genuine  revolution  come. 

The  students  seem  quite  sure  that  a 
Marine  sentry  at  Guantanamo  Naval  Base 
shot  and  killed  a  Cuban  soldier  last  month, 
a  charge  which  the  Cuban  Government  press 
heavily  emphasized.  (Guantanamo  officials 
have  denied  the  charge.) 

They  spoke  with  warm  admiration  of  the 
Cuban  programs  In  education,  health,  and 
housing.  "How  could  the  people  be  against 
Fidel?"  one  bearded  young  man  asked. 

"He  gives  them  everything  without  them 
even  asking." 

The  Negroes  seemed  to  be  specially  re- 
sentful of  the  United  States.  A  strong  dls- 
alTcctlon  for  white  people  was  evidenced  In 
their  conunents. 

A  white  minister,  trying  to  be  conciliatory, 
agreed  with  one  of  the  Negroes  that  his 
race  had  a  rough  time  In  Mississippi.  The 
Negro  did  not  bat  an  eye. 

Turning  to  a  compyanlon,  he  commented : 
"Hey,  man,  the  great  white  father  thinks  I 
got  a  case." 

The  students'  general  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  Cuba  Is  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
and  that  the  rich  and  the  middle  class  have 
no  right  to  resist  or  to  organize  any  political 
opposition. 

For  the  benefit  of  a  non-Marxist,  two  of 
the  students  made  their  opinions  even  more 
specific 

"You've  got  20  years  to  decide  which  side 
you're  on.  That's  about  how  long  the  revo- 
lution will  take.  Then,  If  you're  stUl  a 
bourgeois,  then  you're  still  against  us,  we 
have  to  put  you  away." 


Reasonable  Approach 


in    an    editorial    in    Tuesdays    Newark 
Evening  News. 

The  attorney  generals  of  the  States 
know  full  well  their  duty  to  defend  the 
laws  of  the  land  and  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  legislatures  of  the  States  have  been 
recalcitrant  in  righting  the  many  malap- 
portioned  wrongs  prevalent  on  a  State 
level. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  taken  a  giant 
step  forward  in  attempting  to  equalize 
the  value  of  a  vote  of  a  man  in  a  city  to 
one  cast  in  rural  areas.  This  advance- 
ment must  not  be  negated  by  the  so- 
called  Dirksen  rider  which  would  curtail 
judicial  initiative  in  this  area.  The  at- 
torney general  of  New  Jersey  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  his  work  In  this  field 
and  for  bringing  the  attention  of  the 
State  supreme  court  to  one  incontro- 
vertible fact — one  man  one  vote  does  not 
mean  one  county  one  vote. 
The  editorial  follows : 

Reasonable  Approach 
Attorney  General  Sills  tomorrow  will  file 
with  the  State  supreme  court  a  brief  that 
will  suggest  U.S.  Supweme  Court  rulings  leave 
room  for  compromise  in  correcting  unbal- 
anced legislative  representation. 

The  Sills  brief  will  argue  that  present  ap- 
portionment of  the  senate  on  a  basis  of  one 
county  one  vote  clearly  violates  the  Su- 
preme Court's  one-man,  one-vote  principle. 
However,  the  attorney  general  will  suggest 
that  if  this  is  redressed,  drastic  change  may 
not  be  required  In  the  apportionment  of  seats 
in  the  general  assembly. 

The  assembly's  lineup  favors  some  rural 
counties  by  granting  even  the  smallest  at 
least  one  seiit.  Mr.  Sills'  opinion  that  this 
may  nevertheless  be  constitutional  rests  on 
the  Supreme  Court's  Colorado  decision, 
which  countenances  some  deviation  from  a 
strict  population  standard  In  "one  house"  of 
a  legislature.  Applied  to  conditions  In  New 
Jersey,  the  Colorado  decision  apparently 
means  that  deviation  in  the  assembly  would 
have  to  be  balanced  by  elimination  of  the 
present  flagrant  malapportionment  In  the 
senate. 

■Whatever  the  courts  may  think  of  Mr  Sills' 
argument.  It  is  more  reasonable  than  the 
proposal  of  Senate  Minority  Leader  Dirksen, 
who  wants  to  suspend  and  eventually  to  halt 
all  Judicial  efforts  to  correct  Inequalities  in 
representation. 

The  Dirksen  bill  expresses  the  disquiet  In- 
spired In  many  by  the  Supreme  Court's  "in- 
trusion" In  a  "political"  matter.  But  there 
wo\Ud  have  been  no  need  for  Judicial  Inter- 
ference had  the  legislatures,  on  their  own 
initiative,  mo^-ed  to  correct  manifest  in- 
justices. In  the  face  of  their  refusal  to  act. 
underrepresented  voters  could  turn  only  to 
the  courts. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS     ' 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JEESET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14,  1964 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
proach of  Attorney  General  Arthur  Bills, 
of  New  Jersey,  to  the  problem  of  State 
legislative  reapportionment  is  discussed 


Hon.  John  B.  Bennett 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illlnbis.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  passing  of  the  Honorable  John  B. 
Bennitt,  this  body  has  lost  one  of  its 
gentlest  Members,  one  of  the  sweetest 
personalities  I  have  known.  He  was  a 
man  of  ability,  of  virile  strength  and 
dedication,  and  his  accomplishments  in 
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the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  were  many. 
They  were  In  the  finest  traditions  of 
statesmanship,  reflecting  credit  on  his 
native  State  of  Michigan,  on  the  Natlcm 
he  served  so  well  and  upon  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  In  the  district  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  and  the  law  school 
of  which  he  attended. 

But  the  gentleness  of  John  Bennett, 
who  never  raised  his  voice  In  annoyance 
and  never  met  a  person  he  did  not  treat 
as  a  friend  will  forever  be  remembered  by 
his  colleagues.  He  was  a  fine  man  In 
every  sense,  and  his  passing  has  left  a 
void  that  cannot  be  filled. 

To  his  mother,  his  wife  and  children, 
and  to  his  grandchild  I  extend  my  deep- 
est sympathy. 


continued  effecUv»  oi>eratlcw  of  the  air  ata- 
tlon.  In  deep  appreciation  for  bU  constant 
devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps;  his  outstanding  succeasful  elTorts  in 
supporting  the  Navy  with  editorial*  favor- 
able of  its  position:  and  in  recogniUon  of 
his  generous  expenditure  of  time  and  effort 
in  behalf  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  this 
award  U  approved  this  5th  day  of  Aiunjst 
1964. 


August  n 
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record  high,  and  payrolU  of  course  stand  at 
record  Hgures.  Business  and  cominwi*^ 
progress  U  noted  on  every  hand,  and  wl 
predict  on  the  basis  of  known  proepecu  thi* 
much  more  U  to  come.  ^^ 

•Do  More  In  '64-  is  a  challenging  slogan 
Longvlew   Is  doing  more,   as   the   parade  of 
Industrial  and  commercial  progress  «foe«  fn, 
ward  dally.— Casi.  L.  Estss.  ^' 


Navy  MerUoriont  Pnblic  Service  Citation 
Awarded  Hennan  H.  Ridder 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CAI.IrORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13.  1964 

Mr.      HOSMER.     Mr.      Speaker,      the 
highest  award  of  the  Navy  bestowed  upon 
civilians  is  the  Navy  Meritorious  Public 
Service  Citation.     Today,  at   1:45  p.m., 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  bestowed  this 
award   upon   Herman   H.   Ridder,   pub- 
lisher of  the  Long  Beach  Independent 
and    Press- Telegram    newspapers.     The 
ceremony  to<A  x>lace  In  the  Secretary's 
oflBce  and  was  attended  by  Adm.  David  S. 
McDonald,   Chief  of  Navsd   Operations, 
and  a  host  of  other  notables  of  the  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  the  Congress,  and  private 
life.     Mr.   Rldder's  many   contributions 
to  the  betterment  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Marine  Corps  more  than  earned  him  this 
unique  honor.     Some  of  those  contribu- 
tions are  listed  In  the  citation  accom- 
panying the  award.    Many  others,  of  a 
nature  which  for  administrative  reasons 
are  inappropriate  to  detail,  are  not  so 
listed.     It  is  a  great  personal  satisfaction 
for  me  to  be  able,  in  this  forum,  to  add 
my  'Well  done,  Mr.  Ridder"  to  those  of 
the  Navy. 

The  citation  pre.sented  to  the  Navy's 
honoree  reads  as  follows : 

Herman  Ridder 
For  his  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
VB.  Naval  Bstabllshment  as  a  distinguished 
citizen  and  publisher.  His  many  outstand- 
ing editorials  and  other  writings  supporting 
the  Navy  and  its  position  In  matters  of  pub- 
lic Interest  have  engendered  considerable 
public  sympathy  for  the  Navy's  cause,  thereby 
often  resulting  In  Navy-favored  action  being 
taken.  Mr  Rldder's  support  for  instigation 
of  subsidence  controls  and  continuation  of 
the  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard:  his  stand 
promoting  construction  of  an  Armed  Forces 
YMCA  and  Navy  Landing;  and  his  long  flght 
for  a  naval  hospital  in  Long  Beach  were 
Instrumental  In  obtaining  approval  of  these 
projects  considered  of  great  Importance  to 
the  Navy.  In  addition,  the  support  extended 
by  Mr  Ridder  was  one  of  the  major  factors 
which  caused  a  favorable  outcome  in  the 
Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  El  Toro-Lclsure 
World    land   controversy,    thus  asstirlng    the 


Parade  of  Progress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14.  1964 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  proud  of  the  many  types  of  progress 
that  are  being  made  in  east  Texas.  I 
enclose  an  article  in  regard  to  some 
building  which  is  to  be  done  by  East 
Texas  Theatres,  Inc.  I  commend  this 
fine  concern. 

[Prom   the   Longvlew    (Tex  »    News.    Aug.    9. 

1964] 

Parade  or  Pkoc.ress 

Longvlew's  parade  of  progress  was  given  a 
substantial  boost  this  week  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  plans  for  Immediate  con- 
struction of  a  large  new  theater  and  shop- 
ping center  In  the  west  central  part  of  the 
city. 

East  Texas  Theatres.  Inc.,  announced  It 
will  construct  a  modern  l,4O0-8eat  standard 
theater,  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  present 
Arlyne  Theater  In  the  downtown  area,  on  a 
23-acre  site  on  the  north  side  of  West  Mar- 
shall (U.S.  Highway  80)  Avenue  west  of 
Grace's  Creek  bridge. 

Sam  E.  Tanner  of  Beaumont,  general  man- 
ager of  tfieaters  for  the  firm  that  has  oper- 
ated in  Longvlew  for  35  years,  said  a  topo- 
graphical survey  of  the  property  was  begun 
Thursday  and  that  plans  and  specifications 
for  the  "hard  top"  theater  building  are  in 
final  stages  of  completion. 

Construction  is  planned  to  be  underway 
in  the  Immediate  future.  Mr.  Tanner  said, 
adding:  "The  shopping  center  will  Include 
the  usual  facilities — a  drugstore,  a  super- 
market, variety  store,  other  stores,  and  plenty 
of  parking  spwtce." 

Taking  part  In  tlie  planning  conference 
here  with  Mr.  Tanner  wen  Robert  Lugenbuhl 
of  Jacksonville.  dLstrlct  manager  of  theaters, 
and  D.  L.  Elliott,  manager  of  theaters  in 
Longvlew.  Mr,  Tanner  made  this  significant 
statement: 

"We  have  for  many  years  viewed  Longvlew 
as  a  key  city  in  this  areei,  and  it  was  that 
belief  and  confidence  In  the  future  of  Long- 
view  that  motivated  the  purchase  of  the  site 
(more  than  10  years  ago)  which  now  is  ideal 
for  the  shopping  center  and  tlieater." 

While  plans  have  not  reached  a  stage 
where  a  final  estimate  can  l>e  put  on  cost  of 
the  entire  project  as  planned.  Mr.  Tanner  left 
no  doubt  that  the  major  new  amusement  and 
shopping  center  will  represent  a  large  invest- 
ment and  will  be  a  development  of  which 
the  entire  Longvlew  area  can  be  proud. 

Thi«  new  project,  one  of  several  major 
developments  already  underway  or  an- 
nounced for  Longvlew  this  year,  represents 
fxirther  evidence  of  the  faith  and  Judgment 
that  experienced  and  successful  business  peo- 
ple liave  In  tlie  present  growth  and  future 
prospects  of  Longvlew. 

All  Indications  point  to  a  steady  current 
growth  in  population.  Numerous  industrial 
expenslon  projects  are  underway  and 
planned  here.    Employment  is  at  an  all-time 


Good  Eveninc 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF    IMDtAirA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14.  1964 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  occasion- 
ally, one  reads  an  unusually  perceptive 
column  dealing  with  a  poUUcal  situation 
and  personality.  Such  a  one  was  re- 
cently written  by  Mr.  Clifford  B.  Ward 
for  the  Port  Wayne  News-Sentinel.  Be- 
cause of  Its  timely  nature  and  thought- 
provoking  comment,  I  Include  It  here- 
with : 

Good  Evening 
(By  Clifford  B.  Ward) 

As  you  may  liave  heard  by  wireless,  tele- 
vision, and  the  printed  word,  a  large  gather- 
ing of  feUow  citizens  of  the  United  States 
had  the  sheer  effrontery  to  meet  recently  at 
San  Francisco  and  nominate  for  President  of 
this  country  some  sort  of  monster  by  the 
name  of  Bahrt  Morris  Ooldwathi.  and  a 
lesser  monster  for  Vice  President  by  the  name 
of  Wn.LUif  MiLi.n. 

They  did  this  without  the  blessings  of 
President  Johnson,  former  Ambassador  Hen- 
ry Cabot  Lodge.  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller.  Gov. 
William  Scranton,  Walter  Uppmann,  Chet 
Huntley.  David  Brlnkley,  Walter  Cronkite,  the 
New  York  Times,  and  pretty  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  poUticai  establishment  and  the  so- 
called  communications  media.  Such  arro- 
gance on  the  part  of  the  people  has  not  been 
seen  since  a  bunch  of  ruffians  boerded  a  ship 
in  Boston  long  ago  and  tiirew  a  lot  of  t*a 
in  the  harbor  Instead  of  drinking  It  to  allay 
their  extremism. 

Whatever  the  people  at  the  convention 
were,  some  columnist  or  commentattM-  had 
a  description  for  them.  According  to  one 
commentator,  they  were  little  old  ladles  in 
tennis  shoes.  Another  had  them  pictured  as 
"middle  class,  whit*  Ppoteetants,"  even  If 
they  did  show  the  ecumenical  spirit  by  hon- 
oring Bill  MUler  with  the  veep  nomination 
and  singing  the  Notre  Dame  Victory  March 
In  hie  honor. 

RADICALS  AlfD  OLD  PROS 

The  people  who  put  Goldwater  over  were 
described  in  various  fashion  as  reactionaries 
from  the  past,  radicals,  fomentors  of  hatred, 
old  political  jn-os,  etc.,  etc.  Wliat  seemed 
apparent,  and  this  today  Is  a  questionable 
description,  they  were  the  sort  who  drive  on 
the  right  side  of  the  street,  stop  for  red 
lights  on  the  highway,  work  at  Jobs,  pay  their 
bills  promptly  and  have  the  slUy  notion  that 
there  ought  to  be  codes  of  good  behavior. 

This  monstrous  Golowatxr,  a  peddler's  off- 
spring, is  a  real  square  from  way  out.  He 
loves  his  wife,  his  children  and  his  grand- 
children. He  even  loves  liis  89-year-oId 
mother. 

When  World  War  n  broke  out,  instead  of 
claiming  flat  feet,  punctured  ear  drums  or 
that  his  efforts  were  essential  to  the  war  ef- 
fort behind  the  ribbon  oount«r  in  his  depart- 
ment store,  he  went  to  war,  ferrying  planes 
across    the    Atlantic,    across    the    hump    In 


India   and   in   general   acting    as   if    he    owed 
something  to  this  country. 

This  fellow  Goldwater  in  the  lexicon  of 
some  of  today's  liberals  is  a  real  nut.  He 
hiis  an  intense  faith  in  God  and  believing 
that  he  Is  In  God's  hands  at  all  times,  acts 
with  that  confidence.  He  has  more  tiian 
8.000  hours  In  as  a  pilot,  most  of  this  time  In 
jets  He  has  flown  almost  everything  that 
flies. 

A  WAT-OUT  MAK 

At  San  Francisco,  he  got  up  one  morning, 
drove  out  to  an  airport,  rented  a  plane  and 
flew  over  the  city  for  4  hours  Just  to  relax  his 
nerves.  He  has  the  silly  notion  that  if  God 
wiintfi  him  el&ewhere.  It  could  happen  Just  as 
e.isUy  In  bed  as  It  would  30,000  feet  up. 

General  Goldwater,  for  a  general  he  Is,  Is 
Indeed  a  way-out  fellow.  He  was  a  cham- 
pion swimmer,  a  basketball  player  In  high 
school,  a  football  player,  an  Arizona  golfer 
of  distinction,  and  Is  now  a  ham  radio  ad- 
dict, a  musician  of  acceptable  sorts,  a  top- 
notch  photographer,  and  a  lot  of  other  things. 
Even  those  who  are  his  enemies  admit  that 
he  has  charm  running  out  his  ears.  Plus  all 
this,  he  is  a  successful,  practical  businessman 
who  can  throw  figures  and  statL-stlcs  at  you 
like  Willie  Mays  can  field  a  fly  ball. 

What  none  of  the  antl-Ooldwater  people 
wish  to  admit  Is  that  a  revolt  of  the  people 
has  been  taking  place  for  a  long  time  and 
rtiat  it  resulted  at  San  Francisco  In  Gold- 
water's  nomination.  Will  he  be  elected?  A 
conservative  has  to  act  like  a  conservative 
and  say.  "Well  see  In  November."  It  will 
certainly  be  a  horserace.  The  883  persons  In 
the  recent  convenUon  who  cast  their  votes 
for  Oolbwater  on  behalf  of  a  lot  of  Ameri- 
cans certainly  did  not  bollcvc  that  thpy  were 
nominating  a  loser. 


dollar.  He  grumbled  about  being  paired  with 
a  cowboy  hacker. 

"Pact  Is,  Sam  didn't  say  a  word  to  his 
partner  through  the  first  seven  holes. 

"On  No.  8  Barrt  got  a  three,  counting, 
with  his  stroke  handicap,  a  scorecard  two. 
On  the  four-par  No.  9  hole  he  was  on  In  two. 
down  in  four  for  a  scorecard  birdie.  On  the 
lOth  he  holed  an  approach  shot  for  a  birdie, 
which  scored  as  an  eagle. 

"Sam's  chagrin  thawed  during  the  flurry. 

"At  the  eagle  he  broke  Into  his  widest  grin, 
encircled  an  arm  around  Barry's  shoulder, 
and  said.  'Okay,  kid.  Ill  take  over  from 
here.' 

"Sam's  game,  which  up  to  them  had  re- 
flected his  pouting  mood,  began  to  sparkle. 
Goldwater  continued  to  help.  And  they 
huddled  In  to  win  the  tournament  and  ce- 
ment a  lasting  friendship." 


Sneakers  and  Levis  and  Birdies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OP    INDlAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14.  1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lovi-ing  article  from  the  Muncie  dnd.) 
Star  of  August  12: 

Sneakers  and   Le\'IS  and   Birdies 

Marvin  Smith,  1010  East  Parkway  Drive, 
passes  along  &  clipping  of  a  column  written 
by  Sports  Editor  Frank  Olanelli  of  the  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz..  Republic. 

GlanelU  reports  that  Senator  Barrt  Gold- 
water  is  a  pretty  solid  golfer  but  one  who 
is  somewhat  unorthodox  in  the  matter  of 
links  attire.  Barrt,  he  reports,  usually  shows 
up  at  the  flrst  tee  smartly  arrayed  in  T-sliirt, 
lovls,  and  tennis  shoes. 

The  Phoenix  writer  reports  that  Gold- 
water  once  teamed  with  Sam  Snead.  one  of 
the  most  fastidious  of  golf  dressers,  to  win  a 
pro-am  that  was  a  prelude  to  the  Phoenix 
Open.     GlanelU  wrote: 

"Snead  is  fastidious  In  golf  and  garb 

"There  he  stood,  natty  In  sweater  and 
slacks  and  two-toned  shoes  and  the  ever- 
present  porkple  hat,  cloaking  his  btUdness. 
Goldwater  Just  made  it  to  the  teetlme — and 
Snead  showed  shock  when  he  saw  this  cow- 
boy-looking character  stride  up  in  Jeans  and 
sneakers. 

"To  make  matters  worse.  Goldwater 
.■^lipped  off  balance  on  his  drive  and  the  ball 
barely  dribbled  off  the  tee. 

'"Snead  obviously  was  vexed.  Pros  play  for 
money   and    Sam   loves   every   cent  of   every 


Qnotas  on  Meat  Products 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  massachl'Setts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14,  1964 

Mr.  BURKE.  -Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference committee  is  now  meeting  on  the 
great  beef  stampede  of  1964.  The  stam- 
pede is  taking  place  in  the  quise  of  H.R. 
1839,  a  minor  tariff  bill  which  passed  the 
House  by  unanimous  consent  and  which 
was  amended  in  the  Senate  by  striking 
out  all  of  the  House  language  and  add- 
ing rigid,  unyielding,  cast  iron  quotas 
on  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  and  their  prod- 
ucts. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  who  is  irrevocably  op- 
posed to  the  imposition  of  such  restric- 
tions on  the  imports  of  meat,  I  want  to 
remind  all  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  what  will  happen  if  leg- 
islation imposing  import  quotas  on  meat 
products  is  enacted. 

There  are  more  than  125  bills,  intro- 
duced by  89  Members,  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
which  would  Impose  Import  quotas  in 
some  form  on  products  other  than  meat. 
These  products  range  from  fuel  oil  to 
zinc,  from  lumber  to  lead. 

The  effect  of  the  Senate  action  is  to 
select  one  Item  from  this  entire  list, 
bypass  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  set  a  precedent  which  in  my 
judgment  will  literally  open  a  Pandora's 
box  In  the  future,  the  result  of  which 
none  of  us  can  now  foresee.  Every 
Member  of  this  body  who  is  interested 
in  some  quota  bill  or  who  is  interested  in 
some  tariff  bill  would  by  the  passage  of 
this  beef  import  bill  be  placed  in  an  im- 
possible situation  by  being  foreclosed 
from  any  consideration  whatever,  and  I 
assure  you  that  each  of  us  will  have  to 
answer  to  our  constituents  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

The  beef  stampede  bill  will  not  aid  the 
cattle  growers  one  whit.  Import  levels 
have  fallen  off  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  bill  would  have  no  effect.  However, 
the  rigidity  and  the  failure  to  provide 
for  a  growing  population  in  the  Senate 
bill  would  really  put  the  American  con- 
sumer In  the  corral,   and   particularly 


those  consumers  of  low  incomes  who 
need  the  grade  of  meat  coming  in 
through  imports. 

Imports  rose  because  American  pro- 
duction of  the  lower  grrade  meats  has 
fallen  for  the  past  5  years.  The  martcet 
was  there  and  the  Imports  filled  it.  But 
the  Imports  have  not  competed  with  the 
American  meats  that  have  fallen  In  price. 
In  fact,  the  highest  prices  the  American 
cattlemen  have  received  In  a  decade  for 
their  meat  occurred  In  1962  when  Im- 
p>orts  were  also  near  their  highest. 

Thus,  the  rigid  Import  bill  will  not 
help  the  cattlemen,  and  at  the  same  time 
It  will  adversely  affect  our  farm  and  In- 
dustrial exports.  We  have  a  l>alance  in 
our  foreign  trade  In  our  favor  of  $5 
billion  of  which  $3  billion  Is  agricul- 
tural. If  we  legislate,  other  countries 
may  retaliate.  Retaliation  might  well 
take  place  on  wheat  and  feed  grains,  to- 
bacco, rice,  soybeans,  as  well  as  indus- 
trial products. 

How  can  one  justify  approving  legis- 
lation of  this  character  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  Congress,  particularly  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
handed  a  "bill  of  goods"  by  the  Senate 
which,  under  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion, could  not  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  the  ex- 
tensive public  hearings  which  a  subject 
of  this  importance  and  controversial  na- 
ture deserves  and  requires? 

In  terms  of  precedent,  in  terms  of  par- 
liamentary procedure,  and  In  terms  of 
the  merits  of  the  legislation  Itself,  I  re- 
spectfully submit  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  this  Is  bad  legislation.  When 
the  farmers  generally  and  the  consumers 
of  this  Nation  wake  up  to  what  Is  in- 
volved and  when  each  of  our  constitu- 
ents who  have  problems  in  other  areas 
realize  what  has  happened,  questions 
will  be  asked  and  I  urge  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  search  their  consciences  on 
these  matters  and  vote  against  beef 
quota  legislation  at  this  time. 

Every  important  farming  State  in 
America  has  a  significant  stake  In  ex- 
ports of  U.S.  agricultural  products,  which 
In  fiscal  year  1962-63  were  valued  at  a 
record  $5.1  billion  and  In  fiscal  year 
1963-64  may  total  or  exceed  $6  billion. 
In  recent  years  agriculture  has  ac- 
counted for  over  one-fourth  of  total  U.S. 
exports  and  has  done  much  to  improve 
the  balance-of -payments  position  of  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  is  the  worlds  largest 
exporter  of  farm  products,  accounting 
for  one-fifth  of  all  agricultural  commodi- 
ties entering  free  world  trade.  In  fiscal 
year  1962-63,  the  export  market  took  the 
output  of  63  million  U.S.  harvested 
acres— 1  acre  out  of  every  5  harvested. 
Exports  provided  an  outlet  for  over  half 
of  the  output  of  wheat,  rise,  dried  edible 
peas,  and  hops;  over  two-fifths  of  the 
production  of  soybeans,  nonfat  dry  milk, 
and  tallow;  over  one-fourth  of  the  out- 
put of  prunes,  ralsens,  cotton,  and  to- 
bacco: over  one-fourth  of  feed  grain 
sales;  and  one-fifth  of  TJS.  harvests  of 
edible  beans,  lard,  and  cottonseed. 

Exports  of  U.S.  agricultural  products 
for  dollars  also  equaled  a  record  in  1962- 
63.  Exports  for  dollars,  totaling  $3.6 
billion,  accounted  for  70  percent  of  total 
U.S.  agricultural  exports,  while  exports 
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under  the  food-for-peace  program  ac- 
counted for  the  remaining  30  percent. 
Exports  for  dollars  have  been  increasing 
in  recent  years  and  are  expected  to  reach 
a  new  record  of  $4.3  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1963-64. 

The  food-for-peace  program  has  be- 
come an  important  Instrument  for  mov- 
ing the  farm  abundance  of  U.S.  farmers 
into  consumption  abroad,  thereby  assist- 
ing developing  nations  to  obtain  food 
and  fiber  required  for  economic  growth. 
Nations  that  benefit  from  economic 
growth  gain  new  buying  power  and  even- 
tually become  better  cash  customers  for 
the  products  of  U.S.  farmers. 

States  with  the  largest  share  of  agrl- 
cultiu-al  product  exports  in  1962-63 
were     California — $497.5     million— and 


Texas — $453.2  million.  Other  import- 
ant agricultural  exporters  were  Illinois, 
$324.2  million;  Iowa,  $248.4  million; 
North  Carolina.  $214.1  million;  and 
Kansas.  $206.5  million.  In  addition, 
many  other  States  also  had  a  large 
share  of  the  farm  export  market, 
especially  for  certain  commodities. 

The  continuation  of  a  high  level  of 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  is  essentisd  to 
the  agricultural  economy  of  each  State 
and  of  the  Nation.  Exports  furnish  a 
much-needed  outlet  for  abundant  U.S. 
production  and  provide  additional  in- 
come to  farmers.  Moreover,  exports  of 
farm  products  provide  jobs  for  many 
associated  U.S.  industries  engaged  in 
marketing,  transporting,  financing,  and 
storing   farm  products. 
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Agricultural  exports  of  over  $5  bil- 
lion exceeded  by  nearly  1.5  times  the 
$2.1  billion  worth  of  competitive  or 
semicompetlUve  agricultural  products 
the  United  States  Imported  In  1962-63 
Total  agricultural  imports  were  worth 
$4  billion,  but  half  of  this  total  consist- 
ed of  noncompetitive  items  such  as 
bananas,  coffee,  tea.  rubber,  cocoa 
beans,  spices,  and  carpet  wool— com- 
modities either  not  produced  In  the 
United  States  or  not  produced  in  large 
commercial  volume. 

Preliminary  estimates  of  the  equiva- 
lent values— the  stake  of  the  States  in 
national  foreign  trade — of«'  US.  agri- 
cultural exports  and  Imports,  by  States 
and  regions  for  fiscal  year  1962-63 
follow: 


Value  0/ ayriruUural  exports  and  compclUnc  ayruultuml  imports,  hy  region  and  St.ih.    fUrnl  year  1 9fi ?   «S  ' 

|In  millions  of  dollars) 


Region  and  State 


Princtpal  dports 


New  Kngland 


ArtI- 
culliiral 
eif)ort 
equiv- 
alents ■ 


58.1 


Malnp 

New  Hampshire 

\erniont..- 

.Massat'huaetta, .. 

Khole  I.sland 

< 'i)iine«  ticut  


Mi.Mlf-  Atiantlc. 


N'ew  York  . . . . 

New  Jersey 

Penn.sylvanla. 


East  north  I'.'iitral. 
Olii.. 


Potatoes  and  poultry  products 

Dairy  and  poultry  prixlucts ^ 

Dairy  products. .    . '_/_ 

Apples,  dairy  and  poultry  products"!" 

Dairy  products 

Tobacco,  dairy  and  poultry  pro<luets."I 


Apples,  dairy  and  iwiltry  proilucts 

Apples,  poultry  prolucLs,  an<l  veKftableo. 
Wheat,  tobacco,  and  dairy  products 


20.1 
2.8 
fi.3 

10.4 
1.7 

11.8 


roni[)et- 
ltivi> 

»KTl- 

cultural 
lmiK)rt 
equiv- 
alents > 


10  S 


143.  S 


•3.1 
21.0 
£9.2 


Indiana. 

Illlnoi.s.. 


Vfichigan 

\Vi.s<-<)n.iin 


West  north  central. 


.Miiini'.-Mita. 

I'ma_ 

.Mi.s.^ouri... 


SoyUans,  wlieat, oorn, and  livestock  prod- 
ucts. 


-do. 


Soylx-ans,  cr)rn,  wheat,  nn.l  livejitock  prod- 


ucts 


Wheat,  ctirn,  .viylwiiiis,  and  dairy  products 
Corn,  toliacco,  an  I  dairy  producLs,   _ 


North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 
Nebruska 

Kansas 


South  .\ilantlc. 


Delaware.. 
.Maryland. 


Virginia 

Wast  Virginia. 


Soybeans,  corn,  and  llve.stix-k  pro<lucts 
Corn,  soyU-an.s,  luid  livi,sto<-k  products 
Soyt)ean.s.   wlieat.  cottun,  and   livestock 

products 

Wheat  and  Uvestixk  prixluct.s 

Wheat,  corn,  and  llve.stixk  pnwlucts. 
Wheat,   corn,   grain  sorgliuius,   and   live- 

st(X'k  prixluwts. 
Wheat,    grain    sorghums,   soyUan-s,    and 

livestock  (irodiicts. 


781.0 

119  0 

1.11.2 
324  2 

98.0 
67.7 


7  1 
12 
2  .1 
4  3 

."i 
3.7 


Itegidii  and  State 


Princlpiil  exports 


M.0 

27.8 

9.S 

28.7 


338.7 

52  7 

M.  8 
140.7 

,W  4 
39  I 


North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina.. 

(leorgla 

Klorida_ 

h'.ii^l  -oijili  •■enlral. 


Kentucky. 
Tt'nnc.s.-#c. 


Agri- 
cultural 
ei|>ort 
equiv- 
alents ' 


Tobacco,   cotton,   soybeans,  and   f>oultrT 

pro<luct.'<. 
Tobacco,  cotton,  and  soyl>eans 
Cotton,  tobacco,  and  poultry  pro-lucts   !!. 
Oranges,  tobacco,  and  vogetuble.s 


Alabama 
MLssUslnpl 
Wi«t  SouthC 


entral 


Tobacco,  wheat,  and  livestock  products 
<'otton,  tobacco,  soybean.s,  and  livestock 
pro<lucts. 

Cotton  and  poultry  pro<luct<< 

Cotton,  soybeans,  and  livestock  products. . 


214  1 

77  0 
llH  1 
108.7 


.\rkan.sii.s  .. 
I/oui.slana.. 
Oklahoma.. 
Tei;!.'   . 


1.  Ufi.  0 


160  4 
24K  4 

i.yi.o 

113.4 
46.2 
178.1 

200.5 


58a8 


Soybean-s  aii.l  |>oultry  prt>ducts 

Tobacco,    soyU'ans,    [xmltry,   and   dairy 

I>roducts. 
Tobacco,  .soybeans,  and  apples 
Tobacco  and  llvastwk  products!. ."III"! 


013.2 


9.8 

27.0 

04.8 
7  1 


78.4 
170.0 
73.9 

.•».  5 
a>4  3 

Mi.  4 
89.3 


Mouiilalll 

Montana. 

Idalio 

Wyoming 

Colorado 


Cotton,  soylieans,  and  rioe. 
Cotton  and  rice. 


Wheat,  cjllon,  anil  Uve.stwk  products 
Cotton.  (Train  .sorghums,  wheat,  rice,  i 
livestock  prtxluct.s 


and 


.New  Mexico. 
Arizona 


llah 

.Nevada... 


220.6 


2  V 
10  1 

2S.fi 
fi.O 


I'acinc 


Wa.shlngton. 

Oregon 

<"alifornla 


Hawaii. 
Alaska. 


Iriited  .'^tatea, 

total. 


Wheat  and  livestock  jinxlui  ts 

do .' ..: ::::: 

do 

Wheat,    grain    sorgliums,    and    livestock 

product-s 

Cotton,  wheat,  aiiil  livestock  prixluct.' 

Cotton,    grain   sorgkuuis,    and    live,-tock 

prfxlucts. 

Wheat  and  live-stock  prrxlui  is. 

Livestock  pro.lucts_  .".11.!. "I! 


409  2 

103  0 
»4  6 

TJ  5 
139.1 
816.0 


ComiK't- 
Itlve 
agri- 
cultoral 
liniKirt 
equiv- 
alents ' 


58  2 

23  1 
34  3 
6J  7 


173.9 

83.4 

104  6 

453.2 


396.1 


W'heat,  fruits  and  llve,st(K:k  products 
WheJit,  fruits,  nuts  and  live.stKk  jiroducts. 
Cotton,   rice,   fruiUs,    nuts   and   livestock 
I>roducts 


68  6 
96  8 
Ifl  2 
82  6 

35  8 
76  0 

1.V8 
4  3 


137.  S 

38  A 
33  5 

24.5 

40  9 

285.4 


47  6 

25  8 

45  0 

167.0 


185.9 


729.1 


116  4 

70.0 

49T  5 

44.9 
.3 


30  R 
M  5 
12  9 
4,V3 


309.0 


»  «,  078. 2 


43  7 

30  4 
222.8 

12.0 
.1 


•2,208.2 


'  Preliminary. 

s,.LIorooMH,',''''''~'.'V'  ^'"'''■^,  ^^'■'■''  ''••ri"-*'''  from  the  States'  rontrihution  to  tiationiil 
Sfiles  or  output  its  ili'trrmuied  from  airrlcultural  .viisiis  ,|:iU      Thev  do  not  show  actual 
e,UK.rts  or  imports,  though  th.y  retle.t  the  common  slake\.f  I    ^'^n     ■?  ,i  to^ri    ^ 
triMle  based  on  liureau  ..f  (he  C.-nsus  trade  Mai  i. 


IX 


'  ToUl  r  R  agricultural  exports  b.vsed  on  Bureau  of  the  Cen.sus  data  ejceed  the  ei- 

irt  totals  for  the  .states  tx'oius*'  of  thi'  eTiiii.-.|on  of  certain  bevrn^Ts  und  iiurs.Ty  and 
green liou.se  stock  In  the  State  iteiii« 

^•r[ir'f     (■  S     I>riiartme?:t  of  Ai'ririilhire,   \1  ,\    I'l.  lix,). 


V-J  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NEIL  STAEBLER 

or    ICCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14.  1964 

Mr.    STAEBLER.      Mr.    Speaker,    Au- 
gust 14,  1945,  is  remembered  as  V-J  Day. 


On  this  day  Japan  capitulated  to  the 
Allied  Forces,  and  World  War  n  was 
thereby  concluded.  The  military  might 
of  the  United  States  had  never  been  so 
great,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
awesome  destructive  capabilities  demon- 
strated by  our  atomic  weapons  had 
hastened  this  war  to  its  final  end. 

Nineteen  years  later  the  United  States 
has  increased  its  military  stren^rth  to  a 
point  where  no  nation  is  willing  to  risk 
a  third  world  war.    The  Department  of 


Defense  has  cut  its  expenses  by  $2.5  bil- 
lion during  fiscal  year  1964.  At  the  same 
time  it  has  Increased  our  nuclear  capa- 
bilities to  deter  any  massive  attack  on 
the  United  States  and  has  increased  our 
conventional  forces  to  meet  limited  ag- 
gressions such  as  those  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  at- 
tained a  150-percent  Increase  in  the 
number  of  nuclear  warheads  in  the 
strategic  alert  force,  while  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  raised  the  number  of  tacti- 


196j^  , 

cal  fighter  squadrons  from  55  In  fiscal 
year  1961  to  79  in  July  1964,  an  incerase 
of  44  percent. 

Great  power  in  1945  required  great  re- 
sponsibUity  by  the  President  of  the 
United.  Greater  power  in  1964  requires 
greater  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
all  mankind.  Whenever  an  adversary 
has  threatened  the  security  of  this  Na- 
tion, whether  it  be  Japan  in  1945  or  in 
Cuba  or  Vietnam  today,  we  have  re- 
sponded with  actions  appropriate  to  the 
aggression.  In  1945,  we  were  strong 
enough  to  end  a  world  war;  in  1964,  we 
are  strong  enough  to  prevent  such  a  war 
from  beginning. 
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■reaches  through      H.R.    1927; 


Two  Wrongs  Not  Civil  Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOURI 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14.  1964 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  day 
of  intensified  race  riots  throughout  the 
coimtry,  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  clarify 
the  problems  we  face  and  study  carefully 
their  solutions. 

As  I  have  mentioned  In  the  Record  be- 
fore, the  Negroes'  problem  is  not  primar- 
ily one  of  color,  but  one  of  economics.  It 
is  a  problem  of  learning  the  skills  de- 
manded by  an  increasingly  automated 
society  in  order  to  socially  and  economi- 
cally adjust  to  that  society.  We  have 
made  great  progress  in  this  field  from 
the  time  of  World  War  II. 

But  violence  and  lawlessness  are  irrel- 
evant to  these  problems.  The  advance- 
ment of  the  Negro's  cause  is  long  over- 
due— but  riots  are  hindrances,  not  aids, 
to  this  advancement.  The  ends  do  not 
justify  the  means — two  wrongs  do  not 
make  civil  rights. 

It  is  time  for  reason  to  replace  riots; 
it  Is  time  to  study  the  reasons  for  our 
past  successes  rather  than  continue  riots 
over  our  past  failures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  issues  are  not  un- 
related to  a  general  moral  decline.  Re- 
cently we  have  shown  too  much  sadism 
and  cynicism  in  America  and  too  little 
accentuation  of  the  positive  that  made 
America  great.  The  following  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  ex- 
presses this  viewpoint  very  well  and  un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  place  it  in  the 
Record: 

iFYom    the    St.    Louis   Globe-Democrat     July 

30. 1964  1 

Nation  orDistoNTENT 

In  perceptive  diagnosis,  the  President  told 
university  educators  In  Washington  this 
week  America  U  suffering  a  sunruner  of  "deep 
discontent."  His  words  derived  from  noth- 
ing so  mystic  as  writing  on  the  wall. 

The  writing  Is  on  the  streets  In  blood.  In 
the  Boarlng  crime  records;  In  public  dlstru£t 
of  foreign  policy,  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
some  other  branches  of  Oovernment.  It 
promises  to  show  up  In  a  bitter  fall 
campaign 

Mr.  Johnson  was  making  reference  primar- 
ily to  racial  disorders,  searing  the  Nation 
with  Increasing  violence  Yet  he  was  acutely 
right  In   warning   this   Is   not   the  discontent 


of   a  single   segment,  but 
the  whole  of  our  society." 

Here  Is  an  amazing  paradox,  for  the  United 
States  IB  "the  richest,  best  fed,  best  clothed, 
best  educated."  strongest  country  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  Yet  we  seem  losing  con- 
fidence in  our  Nation,  the  foundations  and 
laws  on  which  It  was  based  and  which  have 
withstood  the  vicissitudes  of  185  years. 

There  isn't  the  slightest  doubt  about  the 
symptoms  of  malady.  Race  riots  kill  and 
malm  In  North  and  South.  The  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  recently  reported  a  10- 
percent  rise  in  major  crime  last  year,  and  the 
trend  of  murders,  rape,  robbery,  and  assault 
keeps  on  rising. 

During  the  last  5  years  crime  increased 
40  percent;  the  populaUon  Increased  only 
8  percent.  Four  serious  crimes  occur  each 
minute  of  the  year,  on  the  average. 

Juvenile  delinquency  Is  a  public  scandal. 
Sex  crimes  mount.  Streets  are  unsafe  at 
nlKht  Mugging,  beating,  sadism  prolifer- 
ate Police  authorities,  often  handicapped 
by  soft  prosecution  and  High  Court  decisions. 
are  unable  adequately  to  cope. 

There  is  a  growing  loss  of  confidence  in 
areas  of  government.  In  ofiBclals— even  in  the 
system  Itself,  which  can  prove  the  most  criti- 
cal sickness  of  all.  Ugly  lunatic-fringe 
groups  have  grown  up;  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
Is  reborn.  A  neurotic  cynicism  has  taken  the 
place  of  patriotism.  Optimism  in  the  future 
of  America  and  trust  in  Its  Institutions  of 
liberty  are  in  danger  of  atrophy. 

Why?  How  can  this  happen,  when  we 
have  more  than  any  people  ever  had?  Presi- 
dent Johnson  could  have  been  more  percep- 
tive In  suggesting  remedy  for  the  deep-seated 
unrest  among  our  people.  He  advised.  If 
solutions  are  to  be  found,  they  must  be 
through  education  not  "at  the  end  of  a  billy 
club  " 

When  rioting  and  murderous  violence  take 
the  streeU,  more  than  billy  clubs  are  needed. 
And  education  is  not  the  cure-all,  imperative 
as  it  obviously  is 

Desperately  necessary  to  wipe  out  the  per- 
vading discontent  are  a  rededicatlon  to  prin- 
ciple, a  reestabllshment  of  integrity,  realism, 
and    courage    in    government    conduct   at    all 

levels. 

Race  riots  and  Incitation  to  violence  must 
be  stamped  out,  judiciously  but  definitely. 
Reds  and  other  race  provocateurs,  white  and 
black,  should  be  put  away  with  dispatch. 
No  advance  for  the  Negro  can  come  from 
unleashed  lawlessness  and  looting  such  as 
we  have  witnessed  the  last  few  months. 

Crime  can  never  be  curbed  until  we  shed 
our  maudllnlsm  over  "rights"  of  the  crimi- 
nals, ignoring  overriding  rights  of  law-abid- 
ing society— until  prosecutors  have  the  guts 
to  prosecute  vigorously  and  courts  stop 
meting   out    powcler-puti    sentences. 

Thinking  cltlssens  of  the  Republic  are  dis- 
illusioned by  apostles  of  ^expediency  in  for- 
eign Issues;  when  they  know  instinctively 
we  are  floundering  or  drifting  In  the  turbu- 
lent International  sea:  when  they  watch  the 
maladroit  coverup  in  a  Bobby  Baker  case,  the 
studied  indecision  of  State  Department  ac- 
commodationlsts. 

The  people  themselves  doubtless  have  ad- 
ded to  the  smoldering  discontent  they  feel. 
There  is  a  weakness,  sometimes  breakdown  in 
family  discipline.  Personal  and  public  mor- 
als have  sloughed.  Witness  the  spates  of 
Bor(31d  and  lustful  movies,  the  creeping  taint 
of  carnality  in  sonae  TV  offerings.  Perhaps 
our  society  has  too  much  physical  softness, 
which  tends  to  breed  moral  atrophy. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  another  summer  of  "deep 
discontent"  and  recoup  the  stamina  that 
created  America,  we  had  better  take  a  clear, 
hard  look  at  ourselves  In  public  and  in  pri- 
vate. 

We  need  a  new  purpose,  a  new  idealism, 
which  can  never  he  bred  of  complacency,  ero- 
sion of  national  morals,  and  certainly  can- 
not tolerate  the  rising  endemic  violence. 
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Veterans'  Pension  Increase 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 


OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11.  1964 
Mr.  ROBE31TS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  glad  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
1927,  which  increases  the  rates  of  pen- 
sion authorized  by  the  Veterans'  Pension 
Act  of  1959  for  non-service-connected 
diabilities  or  death  of  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  World  War  n,  and  the  Korean 
conflict,  and  their  -widows  and  depend- 
ents. 

As  a  member  of  the  Compensation  and 
Pension  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  I  am  pleased 
to  have  joined  my  subcommittee  mem- 
bers in  drawing  up  this  legislation  on 
which    hearings    have    been    conducted 
since  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress.    Hearings  on  an  increase  in  non- 
service-connected     veterans'      pensions 
were  in  process  when  I  was  first  sworn 
in  as  a  Member  of  this  great  body  and 
hearings  were  held  again  in  August  and 
September  of  1962  and  over  a  2-week 
period  in  May  of  1964.     This  legislation 
is  brought  before  this  body  only  after 
thorough  consideration  and  deliberation. 
A   thorough  discussion  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  has  been  given 
by    our     distinguished    chairman,     the 
gentleman   from   Texas    [Mr.   Teagtje], 
and  other  members  of  our  committee. 
Therefore,  I   feel   no   need   to   expound 
further  on  the  provisions  of  this  ver>' 
commendable  legislation.    However ,  I  do 
wish  to  stress   two  points   which   have 
been   made   by   our   chairman   and    the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  very  able 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee.    In  working  on  this  bill   for  3 
years,  our  committee  has  come  up  with 
a   bill  which  has  received  the  support 
of  all  the  major  veterans'  organizations. 
The  present  national  commanders  of  the 
veterans'   orgaiiizations.  National  Com- 
mander E>aniel  F.  Foley,  of  the  American 
Legion;  Commander  Douglas  H.  McGar- 
rity  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans: 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Joseph  J.  Lombardo:  Na- 
tional Commander  Edmimd  Gulevvicz.  of 
AMVETS;    and    National    Commander 
WiUiam  R.  Kime.  of  Veterans  of  World 
War   I,   have   all   been  most   helpful    in 
seeing  this  legislation  being  brought  to 
fruition  today. 

Second,  I  wish  to  stress  the  import- 
ance of  this  legislation  in  protecting  vet- 
erans against  any  loss  of  pensions  pres- 
ently being  received  as  a  result  of  the 
passage  of  benefit  increases  in  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1964.  Under 
prior  law,  a  veteran  receiving  monthly 
social  security  benefits  was  required  to 
have  these  benefits  count  as  income  in 
determining  their  eUgibllity  for  pension. 
Under  this  bill,  a  10-percent  limitation 
is  substituted,  which  will  permit  thou- 
sands of  deserving  veterans  who  are  re- 
ceiving social  security  payments  to  have 
the  increase  approved  by  the  House  last 
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week  without  losing  their  non-service- 
connected  pensions. 

This  legislation  protects  and  promotes 
the  rights  and  interests  of  all  veterans. 
Our  veterans  of  World  War  I  who  are  In 
particular  need  as  well  as  veterans  of 
World  War  n  and  of  the  Korean  conflict 
will  receive  well-deserved  assistance.  I 
am  convinced  that  this  bill  which  we 
are  considering  is  fair  and  reasonable 
and  is  the  best  approach  to  the  needs  of 
our  veterans. 


Colambns   Day,   October   12,  a   National 
HoUcUy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or  Nrw   ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday .  August  12. 1964 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
yesterday  conducted  hearings  In  connec- 
tion with  S.  108.  a  bill  that  would  make 
October  12,  Columbus  Day,  a  national 
holiday. 

On  July  13,  1963,  I  introduced  a  simi- 
lar bill  (H.R.  7513)  to  give  appropriate 
recognition  to  the  discoverer  of  this  con- 
tinent, and  I  will  certainly  support  the 
measure  now  being  considered  by  the 
Senate. 

The  history  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
his  trials  and  tribulations,  are  well  known 
to  students  of  American  history.  His 
voyages  into  uncharted  seas  will  remain 
forever  an  inspiration  to  those  who  today 
face  overwhelming  odds,  uncertainty  and 
deprivation. 

This  discovery  of  this  continent  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  from  which 
emerged  and  developed  this  land  of  the 
free  and  home  of  the  brave. 

I  trust  the  Senate  will  recommend  ap- 
proval of  this  resolution  and  that  the 
House  will  concur  in  such  action.  Chris- 
topher Columbus  has  an  image  which  we 
honor  every  year  in  the  State  of  New 
York  and  it  is  time  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment recognize  the  virtue  of  this  in- 
trepid Italian  navigator  and  the  facts  of 
his  accomplishments. 

During  the  hearings,  our  former  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Alfred  E.  Santan- 
gelo,  testified  before  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee in  behalf  of  this  legislation.  Mr. 
John  P.  Nave,  the  State  chairman  on 
public  relations  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  Order  Sons  of 
Italy  in  America,  also  testified.  It  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  appen  '  the  state- 
ments made  by  former  Congressman 
Santangelo  and  Mr.  Nave: 

Statement    Bet-orb    Sehatc    Judiciakt 

COMMmXK 

(By  Alfred  E.  Santangelo) 
My  name  Is  Alfred  E.  Santangelo.  I  am 
assistant  State  chairman  on  public  relations 
repreeentlng  the  Order  of  Sons  of  Italy 
which  Is  a  national  organization  with  lodges 
In  33  States  of  the  United  States  and  In 
Canada.  Our  organization  was  founded  In 
1906  and  still  flourishes.  From  1957  through 
19«2  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  a  Congress- 
man   from   the   Itth  Congressional   District, 


New  York.  I  am  authorized  to  apeak  for 
the  ESCA  club  and  the  Federation  of  Italian 
American  organizations  of  the  State  of  Wew 
York. 

I  appear  In  support  of  S.  lOS  which  seeks 
to  make  October  13.  Columbus  Day  a  legal 
or  public  holiday  In  the  United  States.  This 
measure  will  give  appropriate  recognition 
to  the  name  and  achievement  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  this  continent. 
The  naming  of  this  heml.sphrre  after  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  another  great  Italian  who  sailed 
under  the  Portuguese  flag,  gives  him  per- 
petual honor,  whereas  the  discoverer  of  this 
hemisphere  does  not  share  such  an  honor. 
Only  the  declaration  of  October  12  as  a 
legal  holiday  In  the  United  States  will  do 
appropriate  honor  to  that  intrepid  Genoese 
navigator  who  voyaged  across  uncharted 
oceans  to  plant  the  Christian  flag  on  shores 
which  have  become  the  haven  of  the  world. 

Two  great  feats  have  taken  place  within 
the  last  500  ycaxs,  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Christopher  C^jlumbus  and  the  discovery 
of  nuclear  energy.  These  dl.scoverles  opened 
up  a  new  world  and  the  universe  to  mankind. 

In  1492.  a  visionary  with  courage,  skill, 
and  faith  opened  a  new  Umd  to  the  known 
world.  Without  such  a  discovery  one  can- 
not state  with  certainty  how  many  years 
would  have  p.Lssed  before  religious  victims, 
the  homeless  and  Europes  teeming  popula- 
tion would  have  found  their  place  of  refuge. 

The  story  of  the  trials,  and  tribulations 
of  the  Genoese  sailor  to  g.iin  support  for  the 
realization  of  his  dreams  Ls  well  known  to 
students  of  history.  His  first  voyage,  how- 
ever, when  he  left  Paloe.  -Spain,  on  August 
3  with  approximately  58  men  and  Anally 
discovered  San  Sjilvatore  on  October  12,  1492, 
will  forever  remain  an  Inspiration  to  those 
who  are  confronted  with  insuperable  odds, 
uncertainty  and  treachery.  A  very  effective 
and  appropriate  way  for  us  In  these  days  to 
demonstrate  our  appreciation  and  recogni- 
tion for  his  faith  and  contributions.  Is  to 
declare  October  12  a  legal  holiday. 

An  objection  frequently  heard  Is  that  an- 
other legal  holiday  will  create  too  many 
holidays. 

In  the  United  States  today  we  celebrate 
eight  legal  public  holidays:  New  Years'  Day; 
Washington's  Blrtiiday,  February  22;  E>ecora- 
tlon  Day.  May  30;  Independence  Day.  July 
4;  Labor  Day,  In  September  Veterans  Day. 
November  11;  Thanksgiving  Day  in  Novem- 
ber,   and    Christmas.    December   25. 

Not  one  of  these  holidays  falls  In  October. 
Each  of  these  days  la  made  a  holiday  for  a 
specific  purpose.  It  recognized  either  an  Im- 
portant milestone  In  our  history,  or  an  out- 
standing religious  event.  Some  of  the  pur- 
poses for  declaring  those  dates  as  legal  holi- 
days are  not  more  Important  than  the  pur- 
pose for  making  October  12  a  legal  holiday. 
Making  this  date  a  holiday  is  Justifiable 
becaiLse  of  the  great  lesson  It  teaches  of 
faith  and  perseverance.  Columbus  belongs 
not  to  any  one  ethnic  group,  he  belongs  to 
the  Anglo  Saxon  and  Scandinavians  as  well 
as  to  the  Italians  and  Spanish.  He  belongs 
not  only  to  the  United  States  but  also  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  North,  Central,  and 
South  America,  whose  alliance  we  seek  for 
progress;  he  belongs  not  only  to  those  who 
need  faith  but  to  all  who  love  this  land  of 
opportunity. 

Many  of  our  States  have  declared  Colum- 
bus Day  a  State  holiday  Only  13  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  not  joined  the 
other  37  States  and  Puerto  Rico  In  recogniz- 
ing this  Important  day  In  our  history,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 

My  State  New  York,  and  yes  the  great  State 
of  nUnoLs  have  recognized  this  date  by  call- 
ing October  12  a  State  holiday.  The  citizens 
of  those  great  States  which  have  not  rec- 
ognized Columbus  Day  such  as  Alaska,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Hawaii.  North  Carolina. 
Idaho,  Maine,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico.  Qkla- 


hotna.  South  Carolina.  South  Dakota.  l>n- 
neesee.  Virginia,  and  Wyoming  have  the  Ukxa* 
strength,  fiber,  and  love  of  Anierlca  as  do  the 
citizens  of  their  sUter  States.  I  believe  that 
these  23  million  residents  In  those  13  States 
take  as  much  pride  In  the  discovery  of  this 
continent  as  do  the  other  167  million  of 
United  States  but  their  State  legislatures 
have  not  acted  as  yet  for  .some  unaccounu- 
ble  reason 

It  has  been  stated  that  another  legal 
holiday  would  be  the  cause  of  many  deaths 
Statistics  belle  such  a  viewpoint.  Let  us  nail 
down  this  canard,  this  mistaken  notion  and 
publicity  scare.  A  report  from  the  Automo- 
bile Clxab  of  New  York  discloses  that  another 
legal  holiday  contributes  no  more  fatalities 
than  any  comparable  hazardous  day  when 
Americans  are  on  the  move.  We  can  go  only 
on  averages  and  sometimes  averages  not  only 
mislead  but  also  confuse  because  we  do  not 
know  the  paj-tlcular  circumstances  of  the 
days  being  compared.  Holiday  travel  Is  not 
per  se  more  hazardous  than  travel  on  any 
other  similar  day. 

Every  parent  whose  child  has  brought 
home  a  report  card  knows  the  great  variety 
of  situations  represented  by  the  child's 
average.  An  80  percent  could  be  the  result 
of  the  youngster  being  marked  80  in  every 
subject,  but  this  Is  a  circumstance  so  un- 
usual as  to  be  practically  nonexistent.  The 
average  is  almost  always  made  up  of  a  sub- 
stantial spread  of  marks  achieved  for  the 
various  subjects.  A  child  who  has  the  80 
average  may  have  a  92  In  mathematics  and  a 
50  In  French. 

ITie  experienced  parent,  therefore.  Is  not 
misled,  nor  does  he  give  too  much  atten- 
tion to  the  average  as  he  does  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  marks  for  each 
subject. 

This  matter  of  averages — and  how  they  are 
calculated — Is  an  Important  point  to  keep 
In  mind  when  evaluating  scare  publicity 
which  usually  precedes  holiday  perloda  Thio 
Impression  conveyed  Is  that  holiday  travel 
is  unusually,  and  without  exception,  more 
hazardous  than  Is  travel  during  similar 
periods  throughout  the  year;  that  Is,  the 
Impression  Is  given  that  it  Is  without  excep- 
tion, more  hazardous  to  travel  over  a  New 
Year's  Day  weekend  than  over  any  other 
weekend  (not  Involving  a  holiday)  through- 
out the  year.  Unfortunately,  national  statis- 
tics are  not  kept  on  accident  Involvement  on 
every  day  •  throughout  the  year,  but  we  do 
know  what  the  averages  are. 

During  the  New  Year's  holiday  period  from 
6  pm,  Friday,  December  28.  1962,  at  11:59 
p  m  ,  Tuesday,  January  1.  1963.  a  total  of  338 
traffic  fatalities  occurred 

How  does  this  compare  with  the  average 
weekend?  Statistics  taken  from  "the  Cas- 
ualty Count,"  Travelers  Insurance  Co. 
publication,  shows  that  during  the  53  similar 
time  periods  throughout  the  year,  an  average 
of  529  fatalities  occurred.  Keeping  in  mind 
the  529  figure  Is  an  average  made  up  of  fig- 
ures Ibwer  and  figures  higher  than  this  aver- 
age. It  seems  apparent  that  there  were  a 
number  of  4-day  weekends  through  the  year 
during  which  a  substantially  greater  number 
of  fatalities  occurred  than  on  this  New  Year  s 
holiday. 

On  the  Memorial  Day  holiday  beglrmlng  at 
6  p  m.,  Tuesday.  May  29,  1962,  extending  to 
11:59  pan..  Wednesday.  May  30.  1962.  a  toUl 
of  109  fatalities  occurred. 

The  average  of  all  similar  time  periods  dur- 
ing the  year  was  113.  On  the  Foiu-th  of  July 
holiday  period  In  1963,  the  total  number  of 
fatalities  occurring  was  143 — greater  than  the 
average  of  113.  but  most  likely  substantially 
less  than  the  total  on  the  most  hazardous 
similar  periods  during  the  year.  It  Is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  argument  that  making 
Columbus  Day  a  legal  holiday  would  cause 
more  deaths  has  very  little  merit.  May  I  pre- 
sent John  F    Nave,  the  chairman  of  the  pub- 
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lie  relations  of  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  lUIy 
in  New  York  State  who  desires  to  submit  a 
prepared  statement. 

I  trust  that  this  committee  wUl  recom- 
mend favorably  that  October  12  be  declared  a 
public  holiday. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present 
these  views. 


S.  108.     A  sense  of  Justice  demands  it.     We 
have  waited  long  enoiigh. 
Yours  respectfully. 

John  F.  Navi, 
State  Chairman  on  Public  Relationt.  and 
State  Chairman  on  Legislation,  Charter 
and  Reoognition,  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Order  Sons  of  Italy 
in  America. 


St.^temknt  or  John  F.  Navk,  State  Chaik- 

MAN      ON      PXTBLIC      RD-ATIONS      AND      STATE 

Chaikman   on    Legislation,   Chahteb,  and 

Recoonition.    Geand   Lodge   oe   the   State 

OT   New   York,   Ordeb   Sons   or   Italy   in 

America 
Re  In  favor  of  the  enactment  of  S.  108.  a  bill 
making    Columbus   Day    a    legal    Federal 
holiday. 
Hon.  Everett  McKinlet  Dihksen, 
Chairman,  U.S.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
Subcommittee      on      Federal      Charters. 
Holidays,  and  Celebrations,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dikksen  :  It  would  be  deeply 
appreciated  If  you  will  make  this  statement 
a  part  of  the  record  of  the  hearings  to  be  held 
on  Wednesday.  August  12,  1964.  In  relation 
to  S.  108.  a  bill  making  Columbus  Day  a 
legal  Federal  holiday. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Order  Sons  of  Italy  In  America,  is  whole- 
heartedly In  favw  of  the  enactment  of  8. 
108.  to  make  Columbus  Day  (October  12)  a 
legal  Federal  holiday. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on 
Coliunbus  down  through  the  centuries  that 
any  lengthy  statement  would  appear  to  take 
on  a  repetitious  and  superfluous  meaning. 

This  continent  was  discovered  in  1492,  472 
years  ago.  and  of  which  the  last  188  years  we 
have  been  a  nation. 

As  loyal  and  devoted  American  citizens  we 
believe  It  Is  a  matter  of  duty,  honor,  and 
country  that  we  honw  finally  this  great  man 
and  deed.  Certainly  enough  time  has 
elapsed  to  favor  this  action. 

The  Federal  Government,  by  enacting 
S.  108.  would  be  keeping  in  step  with  the 
same  action  already  taken  by  most  of  the  60 
States  In  declaring  this  day  a  legal  holiday. 
Also,  let  us  not  forget  that  It  would  add  to 
the  good  neighbor  policy  for  Columbus  Day 
Is  a  great  day  with  our  Latin  American 
neighbors. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  reason  why 
previous  legislative  measures  In  both  the 
Senate  and  House  to  make  Columbus  Day  a 
legal  Federal  holiday  have  failed  of  favorable 
consideration  and  passage  was  because  of 
two  reasons:  namely,  (a)  It  would  cost 
roughly  $50  million  a  year  to  give  each  Fed- 
eral   employee    an    additional   day   off;    and 

(b)  several  hundred  people  would  get  kUled 
through  accidents  If  such  a  day  were  made 
a  legal  Federal  holiday  each  year. 

We  cannot  concur  In  this  type  of  reason- 
ing or  thinking.  If  we  permit  it  to  stand, 
then  it  would  form  a  solid  basis  for  action 
to  repeal  or  look  with  doubt  upon  the  other 
present  legal  Federal  holidays,  as  follows; 
(a)    first  of  January;    (a)    22d  of  February; 

(c)  30th  day  of  Mav:  (d)  Fourth  of  July; 
(e)  first  Monday  of  September;  (f )  11th  day 
of  November;  (g)  fourth  Thursday  In 
November;    and,    (h)    Christmas  Day. 

Moreover,  we  have  not  found  any  official  or 
formal  announcements  or  statements  by  any 
Federal  body  or  agency  that  Indulges  In  this 
type  of  reasoning  or  thinking  to  oppose  the 
enactment  of  S.  108  or  any  slmlllar  measure. 

We  Inhabltante  of  the  North  and  South 
American  Continents  are  here  because  of  one 
of  the  greatest  deeds  ever  recorded  In  the 
history  of  mankind— the  discovery  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  North  American 
Continent  by  Christopher  Columbus. 

Let  us  finally  recognize  this  great  deed  by 
making  Columbus  Day  (October  12)  a  legal 
Federal   holiday   through    the    enactment   of 


Timt  To  Restrain  the  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or    CALirORNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14,  1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
we  are  all  concerned  at  the  present  time 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  on  re- 
apportionment it  seems  to  me  that  the 
analysis  by  William  S.  White,  contained 
in  his  column  published  by  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  on  Virednesday,  August 
12,  is  of  interest  to  all  of  us.  His  column 
follows: 

Time  To  Restrain  the  Court 
( By  William  S.  White ) 

A  profound  contest  Is  developing  between 
Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  over  the 
Increasing  interference  by  a  majority  of  Its 
Justices  in  the  purely  political  aflfairs  of  this 

country. 

It  will  be  a  collision  between  Congress  con- 
stitutional right  to  make  the  laws  and  the 
Court's  continuous  attempts  to  usurp  that 
right  to  Itself.  It  Is  a  somber  thing  that 
two  basic  American  Institutions  must  thus 
become  embroiled  between  themselves.  They 
need  never  have  done  so  had  the  Court  been 
willing  to  practice  even  a  minimum  of  self- 
restraint. 

Specifically,  the  Issue  is  the  Court's  ruling 
of  June  15,  "over  the  violent  objections  of  a 
dlstlnEulshed  minority  of  Its  Judges,  that 
not  simply  seats  In  the  lower  houses  of  the 
State  legislatures  but  also  in  the  State  senates 
must  hereafter  be  apportioned  substantially 
on  population  alone. 

This  extraordinary  decision  would  be  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  ancient  concept 
of  check  and  balance  In  American  society.  It 
wotUd  cast  away  a  practice  of  nearly  two  cen- 
turies by  which  the  lower  houses  have  been 
roughly  based  on  a  head  count  of  the  popu- 
lation but  the  State  senates  almost  univer- 
sally have  been  based  mostly  on  other  factors, 
such  as  geography  and  tradition.  The  vital 
point  Is  that  the  State  senates  are  the  sole 
homes  of  the  check  In  the  check  and  balance 
system. 

In  a  word,  the  Courl  proposes  to  destroy  a 
qualified  right  of  obstruction — of  wait-and- 
see — in  the  upper  houses  over  the  sometimes 
hurried  and  hysterical  actions  of  lower  houses 
speaking  sometimes  for  mere  whlpped-up 
and  transitory  and  uninformed  popular  ma- 
jorities. Carry  the  Court's  decision  to  its  log- 
ical conclusion  and  even  the  historic  and 
deliberate  population  Imbalance  In  the  U.S. 
Senate — where  the  smallest  State  In  numbers 
now  has  equal  voting  power  with  the  very 
largest — could  not  In  any  logic  longer  prevail. 
What  a  powerful  bipartisan  group  In  Con- 
gress now  proposes  to  do  Is  to  pass  an  act 
to  suspend  this  amazing  ruling  fca-  2  years. 
Thtis,  time  would  be  gained  for  the  twloptlon 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  forbidding 
the  Court  to  enter  an  area  which  It  had.  untU 
now,  always  conceded  It  had  no  right  to  enter 
anvhow. 


At  the  head  of  this  congressional  move- 
ment to  reclaim  the  premier  powers  of  Con- 
gress and  the  States  from  a  Supreme  Court 
progressively  draining  them  away— on  the 
theory  that  only  the  Court  knows  what  Is 
really  good  for  the  country — Is  the  RepubU- 
can  Swiate  leader,  Everett  Dirksen.  of  Illi- 
nois. Bi4any  Democrats,  however — and  not 
"rtghtwlngers"  or  "ultraconservatlves" — 
are  In  his  support. 

The  Court — nine  men  elected  by  nobody, 
serving  for  life  and  accountable  at  last  only 
to  their  own  consciences  and  sense  of  public 
taste — has  been  persistently  unwilling  to  re- 
strain Itself  from  meddling  In  politics.  Now. 
Congress  Is  going  to  apply  the  rein  which 
the  court  has  refused  to  apply  Itself.  It  is 
a  sad  moment.  For  the  Integrity  of  the  Su- 
preme Covirt  Is  the  first  Indispensable  to 
order  in  this  Nation.  And  no  one  gladly 
moves  against  it — even,  as  now.  If  only  to 
halt  seizures  of  power  It  was  never  granted 
and  never  should  have  sought. 

Indeed,  the  present  situation  has  no  par- 
allel in  American  history.  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt's  attempt  26  years  ago  to 
pack  the  Court  so  that  It  would  sustain  some 
of  his  experiments  was.  In  truth,  an  attack 
upon  Its  Just  rights.  But  what  now  goes 
forward  is  a  congressional  check  not  upon 
the  Court's  Just  rights  but  rather  upon  Its 
repeated  attempts  to  seize  for  itself  the  Jtist 
rights  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Apologists  for  the  Court  already  are  seek- 
ing to  present  this  deeply  necessary  chal- 
lenge to  an  arrogant  Judiciary  as  some  effort 
to  curtail  It  In  such  fields  as  civil  rights. 

It  Is  a  wholly  false  argument.  The  Court 
Is  In  no  way  being  attacked  for  expanding 
Civil  rights.  It  is  being  counterattacked  for 
Its  sustained  determination  to  alter  the 
whole  American  p)olitlcal  structure  to  con- 
form to  the  wishes  of  a  Court  majority  which 
has  gone  all  but  power  mad  about  what  it 
believes  to  be  "liberal"  ideas  but  which  are. 
In  fact,  the  ideas  not  of  democracy  but  o' 
mobocracy. 


Hon.  John  B.  Bennett 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1964 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  very  hard  to  express  ones  feelings 
about  the  death  of  a  dear  friend  for 
whom  you  had  great  respect  and  admira- 
tion. Words  are  entirely  inadequate  and 
such  is  the  case  in  trying  to  express  one's 
feeling  at  the  passing  of  that  great  Amer- 
ican, JOHN  B.  Bennett. 

He  was  a  man  devoted  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  country  and  in  his  quiet 
and  efficient  way,  worked  hard  to  com- 
plete the  great  contribution  that  he  made 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  did  not  think  of  his  own  ag- 
grandizement but  his  motives  were  al- 
ways prompted  by  his  great  spirit  of  fair 
play,  honest  thinking,  and  unselfish  am- 
bition to  do  something  constructive.  I 
know  of  no  one  who  made  a  greater  Im- 
pression on  his  colleagues,  and  by  his 
quiet  and  sound  reasoning.  Impressed 
everyone  with  his  sincerity  of  purpose. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  In  the  Con- 
gress but  the  example  of  his  character 
and  his  unassimiing  demeanor  will  linger 
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a  long  while  in  the  memory  and  hearts 
of  those  who  knew  him.  He  had  a  host  of 
friends  and  the  memory  of  his  life  of 
service  will  be  treasured  by  them  for  the 
rest  of  time. 

Mrs.  Auchlncloss  Joins  me  in  express- 
ing our  sympathy  to  his  widow  and  fam- 
ily, and  we  trust  that  they  will  find  com- 
fort In  the  knowledge  that  John  Bennett 
was  a  great  man  honored  and  loved  by 
all  who  knew  him. 


Hob.  John  B.  Bennett 


Kven  Buch  U  time,  that  Ukes  In  trust 
Our  youth,  our  Joys,  our  aU  we  have, 
And  payg  ua  but  with  age  and  duat; 
Who  In  the  dark  and  silent  grave. 
When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways. 
Shut*  up  the  story  of  our  days. 
But  from  this  earth,  this  grave,  this  dust. 
My  Ood  shall  raise  me  up.  I  trust. 

This  Is  the  brave  assurance  which  we 
all  may  carry  with  us  In  our  speeding 
journey  toward  that  suporscnuous  world 
which  awaits  us.  And  to  hla  grieving 
family  we  may  commend  those  oft- 
quoted  lines  of  Whlttler: 

Life  Is  ever  lord  of  death, 

And    Love    can    never    lose    Us    own 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

or    WEST    VTROXNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1964 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
12th  time  in  the  life  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress "death  has  shaken  out  the  sands  of 
our  glass."  And  yet,  while  we  mourn  the 
passing  of  a  cwnrade  and  coworker — 

A  voice  within  us  speaks  the  startling  word, 
"Man,  thou  shall  never  die." 

— RiCHAJiD  IIenrt  Dana. 

I  knew  John  Bennett  well.  We  sat 
around  the  same  table  through  many 
long  and  tedious  hours  in  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
where  we  attempted  to  resolve  conflict- 
ing testimony  on  my  intricate  problems 
involving  the  public  weal,  and  afterwards 
to  find  the  right  answer.  In  many  re- 
spects our  careers  were  curiously  paralleL 
He  knew  well  the  struggle  of  youth 
against  poverty  and  underprivilege.  He 
followed  the  path  of  manual  labor  to  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  his  neighbors  and 
friends.  His  integrity  and  faithfulness 
called  him  to  local  public  service.  Final- 
ly the  great  State  of  Michigan  summoned 
him  to  a  seat  in  this  legislative  body. 

His  district,  too,  bears  marks  of  simi- 
larity to  my  own,  though  geographically 
they  are  far  apart.  Both  are  sparsely 
peopled  with  honest  and  industrious  citi- 
zens who  love  the  land,  and  hold  fast  to 
it  through  the  generations.  In  each 
there  are  agricultural  and  mineral  in- 
terests which  Insure  a  laborious  but  cer- 
tain livelihood.  It  is  only  natural  that 
we  should  be  bound  together  by  ties  of 
mutual  understanding  and  sympathy. 

In  this  hour  of  sadness — 

Ye.  against  whose  familiar  names  not  yet 
The  fatal  asterisk  of  death  is  set. 

— Longfellow. 

We  may  well  ponder  a  thoughtful  ob- 
servation: "That  life  is  long  which  an- 
swers life's  great  end."  The  great  end  of 
a  Congressman  is  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  people  of  his  district  with  Intelli- 
gence, fidelity,  and  righteousness.  The 
testimony  of  his  host  of  friends,  espe- 
cially of  his  colleagues  from  Michigan, 
and  those  of  us  who  have  worked  with 
him  on  the  House  Ccxnmittee,  Is  that  he 
was  ever  faithful  to  hla  trust. 

On  the  evening  before  he  was  led  away 
to  execution.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sat 
down  and  wrote: 


The  Nation  Needs  Meader 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OP    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14.  1964 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  of 
Michigan  have  experienced  a  shakeup  of 
our  congressional  districts. 

The  Jackson  Citizen  Patrolt  through 
the  following  editorial  paid  deserving 
tribute  to  my  colleague  Congressman 
George  Meader  for  his  vsduable  service. 
Jackson  County  Is  no  longer  a  part  of 
Mr.  Meader's  district  yet  this  newspaper 
has  seen  fit  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
its  readers  the  valuable  service  he 
has  rendered  to  Jackson  County.  I 
commend  this  editorial  to  my  colleagues: 
[Prom  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot] 
The  Nation  Needs  Mxadce 
On  this  page  Stmday,  our  man  in  Wash- 
ington, Paul  A-  MUtlch,  gave  a  comprehen- 
sive rundown  on  the  troubles  facing 
Representative  Georgs  Mxadex  who  has  been 
Jackson  County's  spokesman  la  the  House 
for  many  years. 

With  congressional  redistricting,  he  loeee 
Jackson  Coxinty.  Perhaps  the  Iom  Is  more 
that  of  the  people  ot  this  county  than  his 
own.  He  has  done  a  good  and  conscientious 
Job  for  this  area. 

According  to  Mr.  Mlltlch's  account,  Mr. 
Meader  may  be  In  trouble  in  his  new  dis- 
trict. The  reasons  are  many,  but  prime 
among  these  Is  his  vote  against  the  clvU 
rights  bUl. 

Moreover,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  class 
Mr.  Mkaokk  with  the  dinosaurs  and  the  re- 
actionaries. The  hot-eyed  liberals  are  beat- 
ing the  drums  for  hla  opponents  In  the  pri- 
mary, and  particularly  for  C.  Stanley  Thayer, 
of  Ann  Arbor,  the  State  senator  who  aspires 
to  greater  things. 

In  today's  cloudy  political  atmosphere,  a 
single  vote,  based  on  a  man's  honest  convic- 
tions, but  opposed  to  the  prevalent  hysteria 
very  weU  may  cancel  out  two  decades  of 
honest  service.     That's  the   way  it  la. 

To  keep  the  record  straight,  we  must  say 
that  Geosge  Meader  has  behind  him  many 
years  of  honorable  service  to  the  Nation, 
first,  and  to  his  party,  second. 

The  Johnny-come-latelys  to  politics  who 
evaluate  the  actions  of  any  politician  in 
view  of  his  dedicaUon  to  the  Kennedys  and 
the  Johnsons  and  the  clvU  rights  Issue,  don't 
■eem  to  realize  that  Oborgk  Meader  has 
carried  a  lot  of  water  through  the  years : 

You  can  go  away  back  to  the  years  of  the 
big  war.    Mr.  MtAorR  then  Wfus  counsel  to  the 


Truman  War  Investigating  Conunlttee  a 
Senate  group  which  was  credited  with  lav. 
Ing  the  Nation  millions  and  millions  of  del* 
lars  through  Its  ezpK«ure  of  waste. 

The  chairman  was  Senator  Harry  8.  Tru- 
man. HU  work  on  that  committee  helped 
to  make  him  Vice  President,  and  then  Freel- 
dent,  of  the  United  States.  As  counsel 
CJeoroe  Meader  was  the  quarterback  of  the 
conunlttee.  He  is  due  a  great  deal  of  the 
credit  fof  its  successes. 

Elected  to  Congress,  Mr  Meader  applied 
the  knowledge  he  had  picked  up  as  attorney 
for  the  Truman  conunlttee. 

It  was  only  naturaJ  that  Mr.  Measei 
should  get  an  assignment  to  the  Government 
Operations  Committee.  He  now  is  No.  2  Re- 
publican  on  this  group,  which  is  more  or 
less  of  a    "watchdog"  committee. 

In  this  role  he  has  made  several  trips 
an)und  the  world  and  has  roamed  the  50 
States,  checking  on  how  your  money  is  spent 
S<:)me  of  his  wrlUngs  on  theae  subjects  have 
been  classics  in  the  eiposiu-e  of  waste  In 
Government.  We  have,  from  time  to  time 
quoted  from  them  at  great  length.  We  have 
learned  through  the  years  that  If  Owoamm 
Meader  puts  his  name  on  »  statement  you 
dont  have  to  check  any  further.  He  has 
the  facts  before  he  writes. 

The  type  erf  service  that  Gkoroe  Meader 
has  rendered  his  country  may  not  be  sensa- 
tional. He  tends  to  deal  In  facts  and  dol- 
lars Instead  of  emotions. 

We  need  pragmatic,  unemotlonaJ  people  In 
Congress,  the  kind  who  couldn't  set  the  wccid 
on  fire  and  wouldn't  know  how  to  put  it  out 
If  they  did.  but  who  mind  the  store  every 
day  and  try  to  save  you  a  few  doUars  wher- 
ever they  can. 

We  need  men  with  long  and  honorable 
records  of  service,  otf  dedlcatton.  mjuX  who 
refuse  to  cash  in  on  the  hot  Imum  o€  the 
day.  so  tha-t  they  may  be  imtalnted  as  they 
consider  the  fate  of  the  Republic  through  a 
century  ahead. 


Hon.  Gair  En^le 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

*  or  nxnvoxs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11.  1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  never  imderstood  the  ptittem  of 
life.  Why  Ci-AiH  Engle,  at  52,  brilliant, 
apparently  in  the  physical  condition  of 
an  athlete  in  his  prime,  a  reasonably 
young  man  with  a  past  of  accomplish- 
ment as  brilliant  as  could  be  painted  and 
a  future  that  might  have  led  even  to  the 
White  House,  why  at  such  an  early  age 
he,  who  waa  so  gifted  and  so  beloved, 
should  be  stricken  passeth  human  under- 
standing. It  Is  ours  only  to  accept  and 
with  the  strengthening  faith  that  In 
everything  there  Is  a  purpose. 

Clair  Engle  was  one  of  my  closest 
friends  when  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
House,  and  our  friendship  continued 
after  his  election  to  the  other  body.  FYe- 
quently  he  and  his  fine  and  devoted  wife 
Lu  would  drop  in  at  the  Congressional 
at  dirmertlme  and  so  we  kept  in  touch 
and  occasionally  I  would  read  to  them 
excerpts  from  letters  from  former  con- 
stituents of  mine  who  having  gone  to 
California  had  become  followers  and  sup- 
porters  of  Senator  Engle.  The  letters 
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were  lyrical  in  praise  of  him  and  his  ded- 
icated serrice. 

When  he  was  first  stricken  and  even 
after  the  second  operation,  I  had  full 
conndence  that  he  would  recover  and  be 
restored  to  his  old  vigor  of  mind  and 
body  The  way  in  which  his  wife  was 
standing  by,  never  by  word  or  deed  con- 
tributing to  a  relaxaUon  of  his  courage 
and  determination,  constituted  in  my 
appraisement  an  epic  of  devotion  and  of 

heroism. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  world  has  lost  a  man 
of  nobility,  California  has  lost  a  Senator 
of  suture,  and  the  United  States  has 
lost  one  of  her  sons  who  judged  by  what 
he  had  accomplished  in  his  brief  span  of 
life  might  have  risen  to  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  the  land.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  mine 
Is  the  loss  of  a  beloved  friend. 
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Hie  Last  Laof  h 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


OF   nXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14.  1964 
Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  wi  numerous  occasions  pointed  out 
the  complete  reversal  of  policy  now  tak- 
ing place  in  the  Congo,  with  men  such 
as  "Soapy"  Williams,  Carl  Rowan,  Dean 
Rusk  and  other  major  participants  in 
the  exiling  of  Moise  Tshombe  2  years  ago, 
now  facing  the  realization  that  they  were 
completely  wrong  and  had  squandered 
milUons  of  U.S.  funds  under  an  errone- 
ously directed  U.N.  operation. 

The  extremists  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment never  blundered  as  dramatically 
and  as  clearly  as  this  and  the  extreme 
misdirection  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  has 
never  been  more  evident. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Wednesday,  August 
12  ediUon  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  which 
discusses  this  situation.  In  doing  so,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  add  the  fervent  wish  that  the 
political  and  diplomatic  extremism  of  Uie 
State  Department  and  of  this  adminis- 
tration be  forsaken  before  further  inter- 
national complications  beset  us. 
The  editorial  follows: 

The  Last  Laugh 
We  think  that  If  we  were  ambitious  to 
f:et  on  in  the  world  we  would  invite  the 
hostility  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
United  Nations.  With  the  Department's 
support  and  encouragement,  the  U.N.  would 
•  end  a  peacekeeping  force  against  us  to  dis- 
lodge us  and  drive  us  Into  exile.  Then  the 
U  N  would  come  home,  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  take  a  nap,  and  up  we  would 
i)ob  again,  bigger  than  ever. 

That's  the  way  it  happened  with  Moise 
Ishombe.  whose  autonomous  government 
c.f  Katanga  was  liquidated  by  the  U.N.  army 
111  three  assaults  spread  out  from  1961  to 
:  963  He  was  accused  of  having  seceded  from 
ihe  Central  Congo  Government.  After  his 
<lefeat,  Tshombe  went  over  to  Parl^  and  took 
;.  rest,  and  the  U.N.,  having  run  out  of  money. 
I  ulled  its  troops  out  of  the  Congo. 

The  Central  Oovernment  by  this  time  had 
I  roved  It  couldn't  govern  a  swarm  of  tsetse 
lUes.  So  Tshombe  was  sununoned  back  to 
u»ke  charge,  not  of  Katanga,  but  of  the  whole 


of  the  Congo.  It  was  freely  admitted  that  If 
the  covmtry  stood  the  faintest  prayer  of  be- 
coming a  going  concern,  he  was  the  only  man 
who  could  maxiage  the  job. 

While  the  State  Department  and  the  UJ*. 
were  attending  to  the  lynching  of  Tshombe. 
the  Department  also  busied  Itself  with  a 
vindictive  campaign  against  his  Information 
officer  in  New  York.  Michel  Struelens.  a  young 
Belgian  State's  propaganda  had  it  that 
Struelens.  operating  from  lavish  Fifth  Avenue 
offices  I  he  had  a  hole-ln-the-waU].  was  pour- 
ing out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
corrupt  the  American  press  and  public. 

The  rumor  that  Struelens  had  offered  a 
South  American  diplomat  »850,000  in  return 
for  his  country's  dlpolomatlc  recognition  of 
Katanga  was  fioated  by  the  Department 
though  it  was  pure  fabrication. 

Along  with  these  lies  and  Inventions,  the 
Department  put  a  hatchet  man  on  the  Job 
to  smear  all  Americans  who  shared  with 
Struelens  the  belief  that  forced  Integration 
of  Katanga  with  the  Congo  by  means  of 
State  Department  subsidies  of  U.N.  mer- 
cenaries with  bombs  and  mortars  was  not 
an  exercise  of  purest  morality. 

This  propagandist,  Carl  T.  Rowan,  at  that 
time  waa  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Public  Affairs.  He  Lb  now  b068  of  the  ad- 
ministration's worldwide  propaganda  arm, 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

Ill  a  typical  outburst.  Rowan  described 
supporters  of  Katangan  Independence  as  "a 
conglomeration  of  archconservatives :  peo- 
ple who  oppose  the  Income  tax;  avowed  de- 
fenders of  racial  segregation;  opponents  of 
fluoridation  of  water;  those  who  want  to 
destroy  the  Supreme  Court,  largely  because  of 
its    ruling    on    school    segregation,    and    so 

forth. - 

No  extremist  ever  managed  to  bundle  so 
many  distortions  together  in  one  package  to 
cover  State  Department  critics  ranging  from 
Herbert  Hoover  to  such  Democratic  Senators 
as  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  of  Connecticut,  and 
RICHARD  B.  RrrssELL,  of  Georgia. 

Not  content  with  all  these  excesses,  the 
Department  tried  to  hound  Struelens  from 
the  country  by  refusing  to  renew  his  visa. 
After  Katanga  was  subdued  by  force,  he  left 
for  Caxiada  of  his  own  accord. 

Now  Tshombe  has  commissioned  him  to 
return  here  in  triumph  as  chief  adviser  to 
the  Congloese  Embassy  tn  Washington  and 
to  the  Congo  mission  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  new  Premier  may  have  even  bigger 
things  in  mind  for  him,  for  the  latest  report 
is  that  he  is  considering  appointing  Strue- 
lens his  top  political  adviser. 

He  who  laughs  last  laughs  best.  The  two 
outcasts  the  State  Department  set  out  to 
ruin  are  sitting  pretty. 


Appalachia  and  Roads 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENMSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  14.  1964 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  my 
opinion,  it  Is  not  enough  merely  to  cure 
the  cancer  of  economic  depression  which 
is  sapping  the  vitality  of  the  Appalachian 
region  unless  effort  Is  also  made  to  assure 
that  the  cancer  remains  cured  and  the 
area  is  allowed  to  survive. 

Throughout  the  hearings  by  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  of  Public  Works,  it  has 
become  increasingly  clear  that  the  pri- 
mary reliance  for  improved  economic 
conditions  must  be  placed  upon  the  con- 


struction   of    Increased    highways    and 
roads. 

It  seems  to  me  that  since  the  area  Is 
admittedly  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
seriously  depressed,  it  Is  somewhat  un- 
realistic to  expect  Pennsylvania  and 
other  States  Involved  to  supply  50  per- 
cent or  even  20  percent  of  the  funds 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  road  program. 

Appalachia  redevelopment  Is  consid- 
ered as  an  emergency  measure  to  create 
long-term  Improvements  and  I  think  the 
ratio  of  Federal  to  State  funds  might 
be  more  nearly  90  percent  Federal  to  10 
percent  State.  With  the  construction  of 
these  new  roads,  private  enterprise  In 
Appalachia  will  be  better  able  to  accom- 
plish Its  necessary  task  of  providing  em- 
ployment in  the  region. 

Since  I  feel  strongly  that  the  Federal 
program  of  road  building  must  be  given 
higher  priority  through  a  higher  match- 
ing grant.  I  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
the  President  on  May  5,  1964: 

Ho  USX  Oy  RXPaBBKNTATTVES, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  6.  1964. 

THK  PEESmKNT, 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkas  Mk.  PREsmENT:  The  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  in  the  DejMtrtment  ol  Commerce  car- 
ries out  the  responsIbUlty  of  Federal -aid 
highway  construction.  Most  of  the  work  is 
performed  on  a  90-percent  Federal.  10-per- 
cent State  ratio. 

The  basic  idea  stressed  In  your  Appalachia 
message  la  the  need  for  roads  and  I  agree 
with  you  wholeheartedly.  Tour  Commis- 
sion's Report  suggests  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  participate  to  a  "much  great- 
er extent  than  its  present  50  percent  contri- 
bution under  the  ABC  Bystem." 

Would  your  adnUnistration  be  receptive 
to  a  proposal  that  aU  highways  In  the  Ap- 
palachia region  be  constructed  on  a  90  to  10. 
or  even  a  95  to  5  basis  I  would  welcome 
your  views  in  this  regard. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  Satlor. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  provided  me 
with  thie  following  answer  on  May  27, 
1964: 

The  Under  Seoutast  or  Commerce. 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  27.  1964. 
Hon.  John  P.  Satxor. 
House  of  Represmtativea, 
Washington,  DJJ. 

Deab  Mh.  Satlos:  President  Johnson  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  recent  letter  re- 
garding the  amount  of  Federal  contributions 
to  the  construction  of  the  highway  system 
proposed  in  the  Appalachian  Development 
Act. 

As  the  Federal  officer  who  1b  charged  with 
drafting  the  AppalachUn  program,  I  would 
personaUy  welcome  a  temporary  program  In 
which  aU  Federal  highway  construction  In 
Appalachia  would  be  on  a  90-10  basis.  How- 
ever, I  am  sure  you  and  I  both  agree  that 
the  political  possibilities  of  such  a  formula 
are  remote. 

It  iB  appropriate  that  we  ask  the  Congress 
for  a  special  effort,  to  be  financed  out  of  the 
general  fund  to  bring  the  Appalachian  roads 
to  a  state  where  they  are  on  a  par  with  the 
rest  of  the  Nation,  me^ured  by  the  acces- 
sibility needed  by  Industry  and  recreation. 

But  it  would  be  ImpKMBlble  to  ask  that  the 
Federal  highway  trust  fund  be  revised  to 
provide  that  roads  other  than  interstate 
roads  be  built  on  a  90-10  basis.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  Congress  would  consider  that 
suggestion  to  be  an  tinwarranted  and  out- 
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right  gift  to  a  region  which  ha«  not.  In  the 
slightest  sense,  aslted  for  such  munificence. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Franklin  D,  Roosevslt,  Jr. 

The  Appalachian  project  calls  for  the 
quick  application  of  the  most  practical 
method — the  provision  of  traffic  arteries 
that  will  open  up  the  entire  area  to  in- 
dustrial and  recreational  development. 
But  that  will  not  come  about  if  the  al- 
ready overburdened  Applachian  States 
are  compelled  to  bear  the  considerable 
part  of  the  cost  of  constructing  these 
new  highways. 

I,  therefore,  sent  the  following  letter 
to  Under  Secretary  Roosevelt  on  June  2, 
1964: 

House  or  RtPHESENTATrvES, 
Washington.  DC.  June  2.  1964. 
Hon.  Fhankluw  D.  Roospvklt.  Jr.. 
Under   Secretaty    of   Commerce,   Department 
of  Commerce,   Washington,   DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Roosevelt:  Reference  Is  made  to 
my  letter  of   May  5  and  your  reply  thereto 
of  May  27.     You  will  recjill   that  I  proposed 
"developmental"  highways  f  )r  "Appalachla" 
on    a    90-percent    Federal    matching    basis, 
similar   to   the   Federal   interstate    highways 
network.  Instead  of  the  50  50  Federal -State 
matching  plan. 

You  concluded  that  "It  would  be  Impossi- 
ble to  ask  that  the  Federal  highway  trust 
fund  be  revised  to  provide  that  roads  other 
than  Interstate  roads  be  built  on  a  90-10 
basis.  I  am  certain  that  the  Congress  would 
consider  that  suggestion  to  be  an  unwar- 
ranted and  outright  gift  to  a  region  which 
has  not.  in  the  slightest  sense,  asked  for  such 
munificence." 

The  Federal  program  for  Appalachla  was 
devised  In  Washington  to  bring  greater  pros- 
perity to  this  mountain  chain  which  reaches 
from  New  York  to  Alabama.  The  greater 
part,  by  far,  of  the  suggested  appropriations 
for  this  purpose  Lb  to  go  for  developmental 
highways,  to  provide  the  accessibility  re- 
quired for  industrial  and  recreational 
expansion 

But  as  a  practical  matter,  if  the  States  are 
required  to  furnish  half  of  the  money  for 
theee  highways  they  will  be  a  long  time  In 
the  building;  for  the  highways  funds  of  these 
Statee  are  already  overburdened  with  the 
problem  of  meeting  the  swiftly  changing 
transportation  needs  of  their  more  populous 
resjlooB. 

The  real  test  of  the  sincerity  of  the  whole 
plan  for  Appalachla  clearly  depends  upon 
providing  quick  highway  accewlblllty  to  the 
region.  It  U  the  lack  of  this  accessibility 
which  has  Isolated  parts  of  the  region  from 
the  tide  of  industrialization  that  has  been 
sweeping  across  the  Nation,  and  unless  that 
lack  is  remedied  swiftly  much  of  this  region 
will  continue  to  be  bjrpassed  by  Industry, 

The  program  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  has  been  represented  as  the 
outgrowth  of  national  concern  over  poverty 
in  this  mountain  region  stretching  through 
10  States.  It  Lb.  therefore.  Incongruous  to 
talk  of  unwarranted  and  outright  gifts  and 
excessive  munificence  toward  this  area  which 
has  been  pictured  as  a  region  of  desolation 
requiring  immediate  Federal  attention.  The 
picture  has  been  exaggerated,  of  course;  but 
it  is  true  enough  that  Appalachla  needs  major 
IntersUte  highways;  and  without  theee  the 
whole  program  might  as  well  be  discarded, 
since  it  win  have  only  minor  economic  effect. 
I  will  be  intereeted  in  having  your  further 
comments  in  this  regard. 
Sincerely, 

JoHWP.  Saylor, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Roose- 
velt appears  to  intimate  that  the  admin- 
istration would  not  seriously  oppose  an 


amendm.ent  for  roads  to  be  built  on  a 
90  percent  Federal- 10  percent  State 
basis: 

The  Under  Secretart  or  Commerce, 

Wiuhington.  DC.  July  21,  1964. 
Hon.  John  P.  Satlor, 
House  of  Representatii'es, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Satlor:  Thank  you  for  your  re- 
cent letter  in  which  you  again  dlscuas  the 
proposal  for  a  90-percent  Federal  matching 
formula  for  the  proposed  development  high- 
ways In  Appalachla 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  far 
more  roads  could  be  built  on  a  90-10  bivsls. 
However,  I  do  not  believe  that  siich  a  for- 
mula would  contain  the  elements  of  adequate 
local  participation  and  sound  Federal  fiscal 
policy  within  it.  For  that  reason,  I  would 
not  be  able  to  recommend  such  a  formula 
myself. 

However,  this  does  not  prevent  an  Individ- 
ual Member  of  Congress.  piwUcularly  one  so 
Interested  In  the  AppaUvchlan  problems  as 
yourself,  from  Introducing  an  amendment 
to  the  President's  bill.  I  certainly  agree  with 
you  that  without  the  highway  section  of  the 
bill,  the  rest  of  the  program  would  be  Im- 
paired. If  It  la  your  belief  that  only  a  90-10 
formula  can  bring  about  an  effective  rt>ad 
program.  I  would  have  to  agree  that  such  an 
amendment  by  you  would  be  essential. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D   Roosevelt,  Jr 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Appalachla  bill 
does  reach  the  floor  for  consideration,  I 
will  propose  an  amendment  making  the 
pro-am  on  a  90-10  ba,sis,  rather  than 
the  70-30  percent  as  proposed  In  the 
present  measure. 


Great  American  "Extremists'' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14.  1964 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
July  30.  1964,  edition  of  the  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Dispatch,  a  letter  to  the  editor  by 
K.J.C.  points  up  what  might  be  classi- 
fied as  great  American  extremists. 

In  these  days  when  people  feel  they 
must  label  or  clEisslfy  everyone,  it  might 
be  worth  some  second  thoughts  before 
calling  names. 

The  item  follows: 
The   Dispatch    Mail    Bag:    Claims   All   the 

Great  or  Histort   Were     Extremists"  at 

Some  Time 
To  the  Editor  : 

"Extremism"  in  defense  of  liberty,  law  and 
order,  in  the  execution  of  Justice,  in  the 
preservation  of  our  Nation,  or  in  the  support 
of  a  Just  cause  or  principle  Is  not  a  vice,  but 
It  is  a  necessary  attribute  of  a  good  executive. 

There  seema  to  be  considerable  misunder- 
standing relative  to  the  meaning  and  appli- 
cation of  the  words  "extremism"  and  "ex- 
trenUst." 

Extremism  means:  "Beyond  the  ordinary 
or  average." 

An  extremist  Ls  "one  who  goes  beyond  the 
ordinary  or  average."  right  or  wrong. 

It  appears,  to  the  casual  observer,  that 
some  people  try  to  convey  to  the  general 
public  a  sinister  meaning  in  the  use  of  the 
word  "extremist,'"  to  discredit  Senator  Gold- 

WATXK. 


The  following  examples  Illustrate  the  usual 
uae  and  application  of  the  word  "extremist " 
The  members  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  «». 
extremists  when  they  dumped  the  tea  into 
the  ocean  as  a  protest  to  "taxation  without 
representation." 

Harry  Triiman  was  an  extremist  when  b« 
authorized  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  an  extremist  when 
he  Lssued  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 

U  8  Grant  was  an  extremist  when  he 
said.  "We  will  fight  along  this  line  If  It  takes 
all  summer." 

Jesus  Christ  was  an  extremist  when  He 
sacrificed  His  life  to  save  mankind. 

The  man  who  found  a  way  to  make  por- 
celain was  an  extremist.  He  burned  his 
furniture  In  a  kiln  In  a  last  attempt  to  make 
porcelain,  but  he  succeeded. 

Patrick  Henry  was  an  extremist  when  he 
said.  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death. - 

Tlie  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  inde- 
pendence were  extremists. 

President   Lyndon   B.   Johnson   became  an 

extremist  when  he  used  the  prestige  of  his 

office  to  urge  Congress  to  enact  certain  laws 

Joan    of  Arc   was    an   extremist  when  she 

commanded  and  led  an  army. 

Oeor^'e  Washington  was  an  extremist  when 
he  assumed  command  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army. 

The  writers  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  were 
extremists.  They  went  to  extreme  length  to 
enact  a  Just  and  protective  law. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  an  extremist  when 
he  Riild,  "Let  not  a  guilty  man  escape." 

Members  of  Congress  who  voted  for  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Germany  were  ex- 
tremists. Indirectly,  they  were  authorizing 
the  use  of  extreme  means  in  support  of  a 
principle. 

I  believe  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  used 
extreme  means  at  various  times  in  order  to 
win.  or  support  a  principle  and,  therefore,  is 
an  extremist. 

The  opinion  of  a  large  number  of  people 
is  that  the  advocates  and  supporters  of  the 
present  bill  for  equal  rights  are  extremists. 
All  sit-ins,  lay-lQs,  mass  demonstrators, 
mas,s  picketing,  advocates  of  violence  of  any 
kind,  are  misdirected  extremists 

In  the  opinion  of  many  people.  Governors 
Scranton,  Rockefeller,  and  Romney  are  ex- 
tremists bec4iuse  they  apparently  used  every 
available  means  to  prevent  the  nomination 
of  Senator  Ooldwater  for  President. 

In  fact,  all  great  men  and  women  of  re- 
corded history  were  extremist  at  one  time 
or  another  for  a  particular  cause  or  purpose. 
An  extremist  is  a  person  who  refuses  to 
anesthetize  his  conscience  of  right  and  wrong 
for  expediency  or  gain — KJ.C. 
Colo  M  BITS. 

P8. — Franklin  D  Roosevelt  was  one  of  the 
greatest  extremlsU  of  American  history.  He 
even  tj-led  to  pack  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
yet  he  received  the  majority  of  the  votes  In 
all  but  two  States  —K.J.C. 


Nobel   Peace  Prize  Should  Be  Awarded 
Herbert  HooTer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALIrORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES      ' 

Thursday.  August  13.  1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  per- 
son in  the  world  has  done  more  for  the 
peace  of  the  world  than  Hert)ert  Hoover. 
His  heroic  efforts  in  this  regard  began 
over  half  a  century  ago.  Yet  year  after 
year  the  Committee  which  controls  the 
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award  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace  has 
ignored  Mr.  Hoover.  I  think  Mwnbers 
of  this  Conarees.  because  of  the  world- 
wide prestige  which  the  award  carries, 
have  a  proper  right  to  express  concern 
that  Mr.  Hoover's  magnificent  contribu- 
tions have  gone  for  so  long  uru-ecog- 
nized  and  unreifc-arded.  Fortunately 
there  is  a  way  for  them  to  express  their 
concern. 

The  award  is  distributed  by  the  Nor- 
wegian Nobel  C«nmittee,  Oslo,  Norway, 
in  conformity  with  the  will  of  Dr.  Alfred 
Nobel,  of  November  27.  1895.  The  docu- 
ment provides  that  members  of  the  par- 
liaments and  governments  of  any  nation 
may  make  nominations  for  tlie  award. 
A  simple  letter  to  the  Cx>mmittee  is  sufiB- 
cient  to  make  the  ncwnination.  The 
Members  of  the  Congress  are  respectfully 
urged  in  this  manner  to  nominate  Mr. 
Hoover  for  the  1965  award. 

For  the  benefit  of  editors  who  may 
wish  to  comment  editorially  on  this  sug- 
gestion, it  is  desired  to  point  out  that 
another  group  of  Americans  also  is  qual- 
ified to  msJce  the  nomination  under  the 
Nobel  will.  These  are  university  full 
professors  of  political  science,  law.  his- 
tory and  philosophy.  It  Is  hoped  that 
many  of  these  at  American  universities 
might  ioin  in  the  nomination. 

The  following  Informative  letter  rc- 
.<;pccting  this  subject  appeared  in  the 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  Times  on  August   10: 

Hoowt  Urmd  roR  Peace  Prize 
EDrroB  or  thx  Times: 

Former  President  Herbert  Hoover's  90ih 
birthday  on  August  10  is  a  good  occasion  to 
remind  the  American  people  of  the  great 
humanitarian  work  Hoover  has  performed 
In  the  service  of  mankind. 

During  and  after  two  world  wars  Herbert 
Hoover  has  saved  more  than  a  billion  people 
from  starvation.  This  feat  alone  will  endear 
his  name  not  only  to  those  saved  by  his 
acUon,  but  to  the  rest  of  mankind  as  welL 

Occasionally  smear  attacks  which  main- 
tained that  Herbert  Hoover  was  respoiislble 
for  the  world  depression,  beginning  In  1929, 
could  never  deprive  him  of  his  deeply  estab- 
lished reputation  as  one  of  the  great  hu- 
manitarians of  the  20th  century. 

Those  ilanderous  attacks  have  long  since 
been  proved  as  vicious  fabrications,  con- 
trary to  the  hard  facts  of  life.  Not  only  was 
Hoover's  administration  not  responsible  for 
the  world  depression,  it  was  President  Hoover 
and  nobody  else  who  took  the  first  steps  to 
heal  the  economic  wounds  following  tlie  New 
York  stock  markets  black  Friday  of  1929. 

In  the  four  volumes  of  his  work  "An 
American  Epic"  Herbert  Hoover  has  re- 
counted the  facte  of  his  relief  work  from 
1914  to  1946.  These  four  volumes  are  al- 
ready a  standard  source  of  American  history 
from  which  generations  of  future  historians 
will  benefit. 

In  the  light  of  such  achievements  over  a 
period  of  more  than  40  years.  It  seems  to  be 
strange  that  Herbert  Hoovers  name  has 
never  been  proposed  to  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  Committee  in  Oslo.  It  is  not  too  late 
to  do  this  now.  Since — according  to  the 
Nobel  Prize  statute — every  American  full  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  history,  and  social 
.•iclence  as  well  as  every  member  of  Congress 
and  the  Interparliamentary  Union  has  the 
right  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  a  large  and  impressive  list  of 
American  sponsors  of  Herbert  Hoovers 
candidacy  for  the  Peace  Prize  of  1965  should 
be  easy  to  be  collected.  I  cannot  envisage 
a  better  way  to  celebrate  Herbert  Hoover's 
QOxa  birthday. 
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An  "American  Committee  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Herbert  Hoover  as  Candidate  tor  the 
Peace  Nobel  PrlM  1965"  might  be  a  useful 
vehicle  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Julius   Epstein. 

Paix)   Alto. 

The  following  additional  details  re- 
specting the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  have  been 
furnished  to  me  by  the  Ubrary  of 
Congress: 

The  Nobkl  Peace  Prizb 
The  Norwegian  Nobel  Committee  is,  In 
conformity  with  the  will  of  Dr.  Alfred  Nobel, 
of  November  27.  1895,  entrusted  with  the 
distribution  of  one  of  the  five  prizes,  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

The  other  four  prizes  (physics,  chemistry, 
medicine  and  literature)  are  awarded  by 
Swedish  institutions. 

The  task  of  the  Nobel  Committee  of  the 
Norwegian  Parliament  Is  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Dr.  Nobel's  will:  A  com- 
mittee of  five  persons  to  be  elected  by  the 
Non*-eglan  Storting  (parliament)  Is  to  dis- 
tribute annually  one  share  of  the  Income  of 
the  Fund  "to  the  person  who  shaU  have 
most  or  best  promoted  the  fraternity  of  na- 
tions and  the  abolishment  or  reduction  of 
standing  armies,  and  the  formation  and  ex- 
tension of  peace  congresses."  He  declared 
it  further  to  be  his  express  desire  that,  in 
the  awarding  of  prizes,  no  consideration 
whatever  should  be  paid  to  the  nationality 
of  the  candidates. 

Candidates  for  the  peace  prize — as  for  all 
Nobel  Prizes — must  be  proposed  In  writing 
before  February  1  of  each  year,  by  ft  duly 
qujilified  person.  Any  of  the  following  per- 
sons are  held  to  be  duly  qualified  to  present 
candidates  for  the  peace  prize: 

1.  Members  and  former  members  of  the 
Nobel  Committee  of  the  Norwegian  Parlia- 
ment, as  well  as  the  advisers  appointed  by 
the  Norwegian  Nobel  Institute. 

2.  Members  of  the  parliaments  and  gov- 
emmente  of  any  naUon,  as  well  as  members 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

3.  Members  of  the  International  Arbitra- 
tion Court  at  The  Hague. 

4.  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Perma- 
nent International  Peace  B\ireau  at  Geneva. 

5.  Members  and  associates  of  the  Institut 
de  Droit  International. 

6.  University  professors  of  political  science 
and  of  law,  of  history  and  philosophy. 

7.  Persons  who  have  received  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize. 

Direct  personal  applications  for  the  prize 
cannot  be  taken  Into  consideration. 

E\'ery  written  work,  to  qualify  for  the 
prize,  shall  have  appeared  in  print.  The 
grounds  upon  which  the  proposal  of  any 
candidate's  name  Is  made  must  be  stated  In 
wTltlng  and  handed  in  along  with  the  neces- 
sary documente. 

The  prize  may  be  awarded  to  Institutions 
or  associations.  A  prize  may  be  divided 
equally  between  two  candidates. 

No  work  shall  have  a  prize  awarded  to  It 
tmless  it  has  been  proved  by  the  test  of 
experience,  or  by  the  examination  of  ex- 
perts, to  possess  the  preeminent  excellence 
that  Is  manifestly  signified  by  the  terms  In 
Dr.  Nobel's  will.  If  it  Is  deemed  that  none 
of  the  worlis  attains  to  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence referred  to,  the  prize  shall  be  with- 
held until  the  following  year.  Should  It  be 
found  Impossible  even  then  to  confer  the 
prize,  the  amount  in  question  shall  be  added 
to  the  main  fund,  provided,  however,  that 
four  members  of  the  Committee  may  not 
propose  that  two-thirds  of  the  prize  sum 
shall  Instead  be  carried  over  to  a  special 
fund  for  the  Committee. 

The  prize  is  distributed  oh  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  the  founder,  the  10th  of 
December. 

The  first  award  of  the  Nobel  Prize  took 
place  In  1901.  The  prizes  for  the  years  after 
1929  have  been  awarded  as  follows: 


Frank  B.  Kellogg.  1929. 

Lars     O.     J.     S6derblom,     archbishop     of 
Sweden,  1930. 

Miss    Jane    Addams    and    Prof.    Nicholas 
Mxirray  Butler.  1931. 

Sir  Norman  Angell.  1933. 

Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  Henderson,  1934. 

Karl  von  Ossletzky,  1936. 

Carlos  Saavedra  Lamas,  1936. 

Viscount  Cecil  of  Chelwood,  1937. 

The  Nansen  Office.  Geneva,  1938. 

Comlte    international    de    la   Crolx-Rouge, 
Geneva. 1944 

Cordell  Hull,  1945 

Emily  Green  Balch  and  John  Mott,  1946. 

American   Friends  Service  Committee  and 
Friends  Service  Council,  1947. 

Lord  John  Boyd  Orr  of  Brechin,  1949. 

Ralph  Bunche.  1950. 

I>on  Jouhaux.  1951. 

Albert  Schweitzer.  1952. 

George  C  Marshall.  1953. 

Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees.  1954. 

Lester  B.  Pearson.  1957. 

Georges  Pire,  1958. 

Philip   Noel-Baker,   1959. 

Albert  John    Luthuli.    1960. 

Dag  Hammarskjold    (posthumously),   1961. 

Dr.  Linus  C.  Pauling  (deferred  1962  prize) 
and  International,  1963. 

Red  Cross  and  the  League  of  Bed  Cross 
Societies. 

The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  cannot  be  awarded 
to  a  deceased  person  unless  a  qualified  pro- 
posal has  been  received  pric«-  to  his  death. 
The  relevant  paragraph  in  the  statutes  of 
the  Nobel  Foundation  runs  as  follows  (In 
translation  from  Swedish)  "Works  toy  de- 
ceased persons  cannot  be  ooasldered  for  the 
prize;  however,  if  the  death  (of  the  person) 
takes  place  after  a  proposal  has  been  made 
according  to  the  rules,  a  prize  may  be  award- 
ed." 


CoHnting  tiie  Volet 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF   CAUTOalflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR11SENTATI\TS 

Friday.  AugiLSt  14. 1964 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
election  day  approaches,  it  seems  timely 
for  me  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagrues  the  achievement  of  a  San  Diego 
firm  which  has  been  devoting  consider- 
able attention  to  the  problem  of  obtain- 
ing a  rapid  count  of  the  standard  paper 
ballot. 

Cubic  Corp..  of  San  Diego,  has  devel- 
oped an  electronic  talUer  that  will  count 
ballots  five  times  as  fast  as  the  manual 
counting  system  previouslj'  used.  The 
talliers  will  be  used  for  the  first  time  in 
the  November  general  election  in  San 
Diego  and  Riverside  Counties  in  Califor- 
nia, and  I  predict  that  they  will  be  used 
on  a  nationwide  basis  in  the  near  future. 

The  Cubic  company's  progress  in  this 
line  carries  an  incidental  benefit  to  San 
Diego.  For  it  means  that  this  forward- 
looking  firm— once  almost  wholly  de- 
pendent on  work  under  Federal  Govern- 
ment contracts— has  successfully  diversi- 
fied its  production  In  a  manner  that 
other  companies  might  do  well  to 
emulate. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  Monday. 
July  20,  offers  details  on  the  tallying  ma- 
chines which  should  be  of  interest  to 
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every  voter  and  officeholder.     I  offer  this 

article  for  inclusion  In  the  Record  : 

New  Elbctbonic  Voting  Oeak  Mat  Bk  Cheap- 

EB  Tham  CXj>m  Machimxs — GaoaoiA  To  TtJn 

Card  Ststkm  Lutked  to  Compxttkr;  Tallcdi 

Device  Reads  Wrttixn  Ballot 

(By  Predertck  C.  Klein) 

Georgia  voters  In  suburban  De  Kalb  County 
near  Atlanta  will  ca«t  their  ballots  in  the 
State's  September  9  primary  by  punching 
holes  in  computer  cards  inserted  In  a  device 
the  size  of  a  brief  case. 

In  San  EHego  County.  Calif.,  voters  will 
mark  paper  ballots  by  hand  as  usual  In  No- 
vember but  the  votes  will  be  counted  by  new 
electronic  talllers  that  are  expected  to  do  the 
Job  five  times  as  fast  as  the  manual  counting 
prevloualy  used  and  with  less  than  a  third  as 
many  election  workers. 

These  devices  are  among  a  number  of  new 
electronic  voting  and  tallying  systenus  going 
Into  wide  use  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
De  Kalb  County's  punchcard  machines  sell 
for  as  little  as  9150  a  unit.  The  cards  are 
then  fed  into  a  conventional  data  processing 
machine  at  a  central  place  to  count  the 
vote.  San  Diego's  electronic  talller.  an  al- 
ternative system  relying  on  electronic  read- 
ing of  Lnk-marked  ballots.  Is  also  relatively 
cbectp.  Both  kinds  of  systems  pose  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  cloeet-slzed  pvUl-lever  machines 
In  wide  use  since  the  end  of  World  Wm  II; 
they  cost  $1,500  or  more  a  unit. 

It's  estimated  that  66  percent  of  the  more 
than  70  million  votes  likely  to  be  cast  na- 
tionally this  November  will  be  registered  or 
oounted  by  machines,  up  from  about  50  per- 
cent <rf  the  68.4  million  votes  cast  In  the 
1960  general  election.  The  great  majority  of 
this  year's  machine  votes  wlU  be  entered  on 
the  mechanical  pull -lever  devices  made  by 
Automatic  Voting  Machine  Corp.,  Jamestown. 
N.Y..  and  Sboup  Voting  Machine  Corp.,  New 
York,  a  subsidiary  of  General  Battery  &  Ce- 
ramic Corp. 

CLOSK     elections     SPARK     MACHINE     SALES 

Automatic  Voting  Machine,  which  ac- 
counts for  about  60  percent  of  the  devices 
now  In  use.  says  It  expects  to  sell  some  3.000 
units  this  year,  equaling  Its  1956  record  and 
up  sllghUy  from  1960.  Shoup  forecasts  1964 
sales  of  2.800  units,  the  same  as  1960  and  up 
from  2.500  In  1956.  Both  say  sales  are  being 
spurred  by  the  growing  populations  of  urban 
precincts  which  already  use  machines  and  by 
recent,  close  elections  which  have  focused 
attention  on  the  inaccuracies  of  hand  count- 
ing. 

St.  Cloud.  Minn.,  for  example,  bought  ma- 
chines this  year  "to  avoid  those  rhubarbs 
over  recounts  we  had  here  In  1962."  accord- 
ing to  John  Streltz.  city  clerk.  It  took  Min- 
nesota 4' 2  months  to  elect  a  Governor  that 
year. 

Despite  their  sales  forecasts  this  year,  the 
two  leading  voting  machine  makers  express 
concern  over  the  new  electronic  devices  being 
tested.  "Electronics  seems  to  be  a  magic 
word,"  concedes  Morgan  O.  DooUttle,  Auto- 
matic's sales  manager.  "We're  having  to 
work  harder  for  our  sales  "  Adds  Prank 
P.  Stone,  president  of  Shoup.  "Those  new 
outfits  are  making  competition  this  year 
tougher  than  ever." 

FASTEST   DEVICES 

Automatic  and  Shoup  produce  machines 
that  stand  6  feet  high  and  3  to  5  feet  wide, 
weigh  between  680  and  900  pounds  and  sell 
for  $1,500  to  tl,900  apiece.  The  voter  en- 
ters the  machine  booth  and  votes  by  pulling 
levers  beside  candidates'  names.  Because 
the  running  tallies  these  machines  keep  are 
available  Immediately  when  polls  close,  they 
are  the  fastest  devices  on  the  market.  And 
because  the  paper  ballot  Is  eliminated,  they're 
considered  least  susceptible  to  vote  tamper- 
ing. 

But  the  size,  weight  and  Initial  cost  of 
such    machines    have    prompted   some   com- 


munities to  seek  alternatives.  "Our  popu- 
lation Is  growing  by  about  15.000  a  year," 
says  William  Osborne,  research  dlrectw  of 
Georgia's  De  Kalb  County.  "If  we  wanted 
to  keep  up  with  our  growth  we'd  have  to 
buy  about  25  more  of  the  big  machines  each 
year.  Our  warehouse  Is  full  of  them  now 
and  we'd  have  to  get  another.  We  can  store 
our  new  machines  In  a  small  room" 

Ete  Kalb  County's  new  machines  are  500 
Votomatlc  units,  sold  by  Harris  Votomatlc. 
Inc.,  Berkeley,  Calif.  The  Votomatlc  meas- 
ures only  16  Inches  long,  13  inches  wide,  and 
2  Inches  deep.  It  was  Invented  by  Joseph 
Harris,  a  retired  University  of  California  po- 
litical science  professor.  The  voter  inserts 
a  blank  computer  card  beneath  a  printed 
master  ballot  on  the  face  of  the  unit  and 
then  punches  out  his  choices  with  a  pointed 
Instrument.  The  cards  are  then  transported 
to  a  central  data  processor  which  counts 
them  at  up  to  800  a  minute. 

Georgia's  Fulton  County,  which  includes 
Atlanta,  will  test  the  Votomatlc  this  year, 
along  with  a  competitive  device  called  the 
Vote  Master,  made  by  Cybernetics  General 
Oo..  San  Diego.  The  latter  uses  a  ballot 
printed  directly  on  a  computer  card  which 
the  voter  attaches  to  a  cylinder  in  the 
machine.  He  views  the  ballot  through  a  win- 
dow and  votes  by  depressing  a  handle  which 
punches  a  hole  In  the  card.  The  Vote  Master 
sells  for  9400. 

A  drawback  of  the  computer  card  devices 
is  that  votes  must  be  transported  to  a  cen- 
tral computer  for  tallying,  delaying  the  final 
count  and  requiring  additional  handling  that 
could  provide  opportunities  for  tampering. 
Also  cities  and  towns  that  dont  have  com- 
puters available  for  the  taUy  would  have  to 
rent  them.  The  cost  of  a  computer  count 
of  the  ballots  would  run  between  a  half-cent 
and  a  cent  per  vote,  makers  estimate. 

The  winner  of  the  competition  between 
the  two  new  devices  "most  likely"  will  get 
an  order  to  supply  all  of  Pulton  County,  says 
Leon  Hay.  chief  registrar;  the  county  has 
210.000  voters.  Also  watching  the  results  of 
the  new  devices'  debut  will  be  Los  Angeles 
County.  Its  3  million  voters  constitute  the 
largest  election  unit  In  the  Nation  where 
votes  still  are  cast  and  counted  by  hand. 
"Well  probably  buy  machines  eventually. 
and  when  we  do  It  won't  be  the  big  ones," 
says  Benjamin  Hlte.  county  registrar.  "It 
would  cost  us  $36  million  to  buy  them  and 
three  buildings  the  size  of  our  Coliseum  to 
store  them." 

The  Harris  company  says  It  expects  to  sell 
a  minimum  of  S.OOO  units  by  November.  Its 
device  has  been  approved  for  use  In  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon.  Virginia,  and  Georgia.  Oyber- 
netlcs  General  still  Lb  "getting  the  bugs  out" 
of  Its  Vote  Master,  according  to  Duncan 
Clark,  executive  vice  president,  who  says  all- 
out  selling  will  begin  next  year. 

The  other  new  devices  to  be  inaugurated 
this  fall  are  the  electronic  tabulators  that 
count  hand-marked  tjallots.  San  Diego  Is 
testing  the  Votronlcs  system,  made  by  Cubic 
Corp.  of  San  Diego.  It  consists  of  a  desk- 
sized  counter  that  sells  for  $26,900  and  tal- 
lies up  to  1.500  ballots  an  hour. 

Charles  Sexton.  San  Diego  County  reg- 
istrar, says  use  of  the  counters  will  allow 
the  county  to  trim  the  number  of  election 
workers  In  November  to  4.800  from  the  16.000 
hired  for  the  June  primary,  resulting  In  a 
$175,000  saving.  In  June,  the  county  took 
60  hours  to  hand  count  320,000  ballots.  Mr. 
Sexton  says  it  should  take  about  12  hours  to 
tally  the  500.000  or  so  votes  in  November. 

Cincinnati  will  count  Its  votes  this  fall  on 
the  Coleman  Vote  Tally  system,  made  by  a 
subsidiary  of  Coleman  Engineering  Co..  Los 
Angeles.  It's  the  biggest  of  the  new  models, 
selling  for  $860,000  and  occupying  about 
1.000  feet  of  floor  space.  But  It  counts  paper 
ballots  marked  with  a  special  Ink  at  up  to 
600  a  minute. 

Hamilton  County.  Ohio,  which  Includes 
Cincinnati,   bought  two  Coleman  units.     It 


Intends  to  get  rid  of  260  mechanical  votUi» 
machines  It  bought  in  1966.  "We  figu^d 
the  initial  outlay  for  the  3,000  standard  ma- 
chines we'd  need  would  be  too  high  "  ex' 
plains  William  Kreldler,  a  member  of  the 
county's  board  of  elections.  With  the  Cole- 
man counters,  the  county  will  reduce  its 
election  crew  to  about  5,000  from  the  usual 
15.000,  saving  about  $250,000  in  electlon-dav 
wages.  ' 

Orange  County,  Calif  ,  which  includes 
SHnta  Ana.  also  bought  two  Coleman  uniu 
to  use  beginning  in  November.  And  River- 
side County,  Calif  ,  has  purchased  24  of  the 
Votronlcs  tallying  machines. 

The  electronic  talllers  have  several  advan- 
tages, makers  claim.  For  one,  because  they 
use  regular  hand-marked  paper  ballots,  they 
provide  easily  readable  records  for  recounts 
and  require  no  special  voter  education  to  use 
them.  Makers  argue  that  voting  machines 
scare  away  some  voters  and  often  result  in 
citizens  Ignoring  special  questions  like  bond 
Issues  and  referendums  that  they  wouldn't 
overlook  if  handed  a  separate  paper  ballot. 

A  1960  stndy  by  the  Greater  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Municipal  League  tends  to  support  this 
claim  Voting  on  a  special  school  tax  issue 
was  about  15  percent  less  in  precincts  with 
machines  than  in  those  that  used  paper 
ballots. 


"The  Federal  Excite  Tax  od  Automo- 
bilet** — Statement  of  Repretentative 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14.  1964 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  hearings  on  the  Federal  excise 
tax  system  held  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  have  aroused  a  good 
deal  of  Interest  and  hope  throughout  the 
country  in  the  prospect  of  long  overdue 
tax  reform  in  this  area.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarka  in  the  Record  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  and  consideration 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
r>eople  the  reasons  set  forth  in  my  state- 
ment to  the  committee  revealing  the 
compelling  need  to  reduce  or  repeal  the 
10-E>ercent  excise  tax  on  automobiles 
which  in  the  opinion  of  many  people 
establish  it  as  one  of  the  excises  most  de- 
serving of  remedial  tax  legislatipn. 

The  statement  follows: 

"The  Pzseral  Excise  Tax  on  AtrrOMoBiLES" — 
Statement  or  Representative  Charles  E. 
Chamberlain,  or  Michigan,  Before  the 
General  Hearings  on  the  Federal  Excise 
Tax  STRtJcnrRE.  CoMMrmnt  on  Wats  and 
Means.  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  JuLT  27.   1964 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  will  oome  as  no  great  sur- 
prise to  the  members  of  this  committee  who 
have  patiently  and  sympethetically  listened 
to  my  pleadings  and  protests  In  pcist  years 
against  the  archaic  and  Inequitable  excise 
tax  system,  that  I  come  before  you  again  to- 
day to  argue  e8p>eclally  fcM-  reform  of  the  10- 
percent  excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles. 


This  I  do   not  only  in  behalf  of  the  welfare  mated  that  80  perc«nt  of  ^,^«^  If^«? 

T^«i^tm»    workers     stockholders,    and  own    one    or    more    automobUes       Of    that 
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tax  raies.  i  c»"  .     .  _ ._  ^^^  edition  of  "Automobile  Facts  and  Fig- 


sons  for  tha  reduction  or  repeal  of  the  auto 
excise  tax.  but  can  only  reiterate  the  argru- 
nients  that  have  been  made  In  years  past.  In 
times  of  recession  and  prospertty.  for  I  am 
satlsfled  they  are  still  valid  today. 

The  case  for  the  reduction  or  repeal  of  the 
10-peroent  excise  tax  on  automobUes  like 
most  of  the  other  excUes,  Is  self-evident. 
The  reasons  for  Impoelng  such  a  penalty 
upon  the  Nation's  key  consumer  Industry 
having  long  ago  expired.  It  Is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Oovemmemt's  discharging  Its  re- 
sponslt>Ulty  to  end  such  a  tax  Inequity.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  taxes,  like  fat.  are  easi- 
er to  put  on  than  to  take  off;  and  It  Is  never 
enough  merely  to  point  out  a  tax  toequity 
without  setting  forth  addlUonal  reasons  to 
show  why  It  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Oovemmient  to  adopt  a  fairer  system  of  tax- 
ation. 

An  excise  or  commcxilty  tax  has  as  Its  nec- 
essary nmilt  the  shifting  of  consumer  de- 
mand away  from  certain  goods  and  serv- 
icee  Durtng  World  War  U  and  the  Korean 
war  such  taxes  were  sought  to  discourage 
especially  the  use  otf  transportotlon  facilities 
and  vehicles.  Since  then,  some  reUef  In  this 
area  has  been  granted.  In  1962.  the  10- 
peroent  rate  on  rail  and  bus  fares  was  elim- 
inated and  the  10-percent  rate  on  air  travel 
reduced  5  percent,  and  yet  the  full  wartime 
10-peroent  rate  stUl  r«nalns  on  the  chief 
source  at  transportotlon,  the  automobUe. 
However  desirable  as  this  tax  relief  was.  by 
refusing  to  toclude  reform  of  the  auto  excise 
tax,  the  dlacrtmlnatlon  against  the  auto 
consumer  was  proportionately  Increased. 
The  fact  that  today  revenues  collected  from 
the  auto  excise  tax  account  for  some  40  per- 
cent  of   all   revenue   collected   from   all   the 


ures"    which    provide    this    Information    In 
greater  detoll. 

Household  income  of  neir  car  buyers 

Percent 

Under   $3.000. ---  ^ •  ® 

$3,000   to   $4,999 ■♦  * 

tS.OOO  to  $7.499 ---  20.  8 

$7,600   to   $9.999 20.6 

$10,000  to  $14.999 25. 1 

$16,000   to   $19.999 - v.l 

$20,000   to    $24,999 *  ° 

$25,000    to   $49,999 *  » 

$60,000   and  over ---  1° 

No  reply *  * 

Totol 100  0 


those  of  March  1961.  The  Impact  (rf  a  good 
car  year  for  the  economy  of  these  areas  Is 
unmistakable.  It  Is  essential  to  the  con- 
tlnued  health  of  the  economy  that  aU  ob- 
stacles to  Its  growth  and  stability  be  removed. 

Insured  unemplovment  rates  in  labor  market 
areas  that  are  major  automdbiU  nwinu- 
factwring  centers 

[In  percent] 


Labor  market  ares 


Income 


Percent  of 
boasebolds 
owntng  cars 
vlthtii  each 

fTOUp 


Loe  Angeles 
Atlanta 
Chlcaeo 
Kort  Wayne 
Indianapolis 

Flint 

Detroit 

Lansing 

Kansas  City 

Bt.  Loals 

Buffalo 

New  York  City 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Toledo 

Kenosha,  Wte 

MUwaukte. 

Soatb  Bend 


Percent  dl»- 
tribatlcD  of 
bousebolds 


Under  $4.000. . 
$4,000  to  $4,999 
$5,000  to  $6,900 
$7,000  to  $9,999 
$10,000  or  more 

Total 


THE     EFFECT     OF     EXCISE    TAX    ON     AUTOMOBILK 
SALES 

Undoubtedly,  many  factCM^  influence  the 
auto  market.  While  it  is  not  poeadble  to 
ascertato  the  exact  Impact  of  this  tax  upon 
sales  it  Is  clear  that  It  does  have  a  depress- 
ing effect  •   •   •  otherwise,  the  tax  would  not 


Source:  C3.  Depwtmsnt  of  Labor.  Barean  ofF.m- 
pkjyment  Security,  Washington,  D.C,  June  12.  1964. 

THE     "BUSINESS     COST"     EFFECT     OF     THE     AVTO 
KXCIBS   TAX 

The  auto  excise  tax  directly  adds  to  the 

20. 1  business  cost  of  any  business  that  Purchases 
12-2  a  motor  vehicle  for  Its  operation  •  and 
this  of  course,  tocludee  Federal  and  SUte 
S!?erSme^t.  as  weU.  Certainly  the  auto 
Ixclse  tax  for  many  ^"^^^^"^^^^^^ 
as  much  an  added  business  cost  ««  does  a 
tax  on  other  office  machtoes.  In  addition^ 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  auto 
excise  tax  represento  to  some  degree  a  busi- 
n^«^t"  to  every  one  of  the  41  miUlon  per- 
sons who  depend  upon  automobiles  for 
transportotlon  to  work. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF  ATJTO   EXCISE   TAX 

The  auto  excise  tax  has  the  virtue  of  being 
perhaps  one  of  the  least  problematic  to  ad- 
*^_.-iT_  _!,_„  «.,«v.T«r*rf  with  certain  of  the 


oeufc  ui   ^A  .^.. have  been  levied  to  the  first  place.    Any  tax  ^^. — , .,  „«^<,in 

excise   taxM    here   under   discussion    amply  increases  the  price  of  a  commodity  by  minister  when  compared  with  certain 

testifies  to  the  burden  placed  on   the  auto     ^^,j^^^^  ^t  doUars  cannot  help  but  have  an  other  excises.    There  is  l^t«?5™^^.^Vnr   at 

economy.     When  the  purpose  of  suoh  a  tax     ^^^  ^^   ^^  ^^  ^pp^ai   of   the  product,  flntog   the   commodity  to   ?f."f  *°  ^"^^r 

was  to  curtail  transportotlon  and  nonstra-      ^^  this  Is  true  both  to  good  economic  years  what  potot  the  tox  Is  *«  "^  if  ™_^I?^_nd 

teglc  consumption,  a  tax  which  singled  out  ^^  should  the  committee  decide  to  ^°°^™J^^ 

the  auto  todustry  was  understandable.     To-         j^j    Dou«las  H.  Edrldge  pototed  out  to  the  reduction  or  repeal  oj^f  *"J°  ~" 

day.  when  the  only  purpose  of  such  a  tax  Is  to  committee  that  "A  heavy  excise  tax  on  tax  It  would  be  °«c««^,^' ^.*^,^"!-J?i^ally 

collect  revenue.  It  Is  emtoently  unfair  and      ^^^^^^^^  .   .   .  would     result     to    ««ne  that  such  action  y^^,^  °;f  „^i?!*^°^7 

unjustified  to  discriminate  ^f^^tj,  .dngle      ^^t^actlon  to  output  and  less  use  of  steel,  i^ye  a  dl«^P"^«  ^^^*^^^°fL^oiS^m^ht 

commodity.     And,  during  a  time  when  there     ^^^^^  ^^   j^„   automobUe   oomponento  a  serious  drag  on  the  »"f /^.^^f'f- ^^  qj 

is  so  much  concern  for  getttog  the  economy  demands  for  these  producte.  spe-  well  develop  If  there  ^»«  »J°°«  t^rZym- 

moving,  such  a  tax  is  not  only  unfair  and  producUve  factors  to  the  supporting  time  between  <^e  «;^°?^^°''°*i'X XS- 

"^_    .    . ,„„„.  Sdustrl^^  also  tend  to  suffer  decltoes  to  mlttee's  proposed  leglsatlon  and  the^sl 

their  incomes."  •  It  Is  not  difficult  to  quickly  dent's  slgntog  the  bUl  Into  law  Gonse 
grasp  the  Interrelatedness  of  the  auto  econ- 
omy to  the  other  major  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. AutomobUe  production  utUlzes  21  per- 
cent of  aU  steel,  61  percent  of  all  rubber.  32 
percent  of  all  Btoc.  13  percent  of  all  aliunl- 
num.  49  percent  of  all  lead,  and  68  percent 
of  all  upholstery  leather  sold  to  the  United 


unjustified,   but  unsound   economically 

In  compliance  with  the  committees  to- 
structlons,  I  shall  try  to  make  some  general 
commento  so  far  as  I  am  able,  not  betog  ft 
professional  economist,  upon  how  the  auto 
excise  tax  measures  up  to  certain  of  the  cri- 
teria estobllshed  by  the  conmilttee  to  evalu- 
ate the  performance  of  these  excise  taxes. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF   THE    AUTO    EXCISE   TAX    AMONG 
CONSUMERS   BT    INCOME   LEVELS 

Prof.  Otto  Eckstein,  to  hU  stotements  to 
the  committee  has  asserted  that  "The  best 
working   assumption   Is   to  assume   that  aU 


quently.  It  Is  extremely  Importont.  I  believe^ 
that  any  changes  to  the  excise  tox  rates  be 
made  effective  retroactively  to  the  date  the 
committee  announces  Its  totentlon  to  con- 
sider legislation.  I  am  aware  that  the  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers  Association  Is  making 
a  recommendation  as  to  how  this  matter 
might  best  be  worked  out  and  I  would 
Etronelv  urge  the  committee  to  examine  this 
one  Of  every  Av;retIu'^oU^TsTp;n;for  ^a^^^^rof^clse  tox  reform  before  ieglsl.- 
automotlve  products.  tlon  is  recommended 

One    of    every    seven    workers — 11.600,000 


States. 

One  business  In  every  six  is  automotive 


A  word  might  be  added  at  this  Juncture 


wuiK.iu«    ,.oo»^xA»^,..v,.-    —    ~~ One    oi    every    seven    wuj».cio — i^.v^v^.x^^^--  ...    ..  — —  — "    \^                *.„„  „*  q»it-  T-«»rfiir- 

income  classes  pay  about  the  same  fracUon  ^,^__^^  employed  in  highway  transport  with  respect  to  "»«  oP«'"*^^„°^  *!^2   [!j^- 

of  their  income  to  these  excises.  th»t  taken  ^JiTT^"        ^    ^                ^  tlon  to  this  tax.    It  has  been  often  asked. 

^_,-    ., ^^^tir^r^^t^  tAT«."»  toaustnes.  „v-_..i-.  ♦>,«.  t^»  kb  reduced,  would  this  re- 


as  a  whole,  they  are  proportionate  taxes 
Granting  that  thU  generalization  may  be 
substantially  correct  with  respect  to  all  the 
excises,  there  Is  sufficient  evidence,  I  believe, 
to  suggest  that  low  and  middle  tocome  per- 
sons bear  a  significant  part  of  the  burden  of 
the   auto  excise  tax.      As  of   1963,   It  Is  estl- 


AutomobUes  are  owned   by  80  percent  of     5S°Son^''p^Se?orS'Se  ^JnsSmers. 


>  Hearings  before  the  House  of  Represento- 
tlves  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  the 
Federal  excise  tax  structure  (88th  Cong..  2d 
sees.,  pt.   n.  p.  28). 


U.S.  famlUes. 

This  toterrelatedness  Is  clearly  evident  also 
to  reports  of  the  unemployment  rates  to 
labor  market  areas  that  are  major  automo- 
bUe manufacturing  centers  employing  10.000 
or  more  worker*.  At  this  p<^nt  to  the  record 
I  would  Uke  to  insert  a  chart  comparing  the 
unemployment   rates   of   March    1964   with 


» Ibid.,  p.  38. 


have  directed  this  question  to  the  major 
automotive  companies  and  they,  in  letters 
from  Mr.  Roy  Abemethy.  president  of  Amer- 
ican Motors  Corp.;  Mr.  F.  W.  Mlsch.  vice 
president  of  Chrysler  Corp.;  Mr.  Henry  Ford 
n  chairman  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co  :  and 
Mr  John  F.  Gordon,  president  of  General 
Motors  Corp.,  have  unanimously  responded 
that  it  would  be  their  recommendation  to 
their   dealers   that   the  fuU   amount  of  the 
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tax  reduction  be  deducted  from  the  price 
of  ttie  automobile.  The  highly  competitive 
nature  of  the  auto  market  would  undoubt- 
edly serve  to  Insure  that  this  would  be  the 
case 

A   "progressive"  auto  excise  tax? 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make  one  i>r 
two  additional  comments.  I  noted  with  par- 
ticular Interest  the  chairman's  question ' 
during  the  panel  discussion  which  the  com- 
mittee held  with  various  tax  scholars  which 
seemed  to  explore  the  possibility  that  the 
excise  tax  on  automobiles  up  to  a  certain 
price  might  be  reduced  or  repealed,  while 
maintained  on  vehicles  with  a  higher  price, 
thereby  attempting  to  reintroduce  the  dis- 
tinction between  luxury  and  necessary  com- 
modities. Whether  this  approach  would 
achieve  the  desired  results  or  would  only 
tend  to  blunt  the  stimulation  to  the  econ- 
omy generally  of  an  across-the-board  reduc- 
tion, r  am  not  prepared  to  Judge  at  this  time. 
The  dlflQculty  might  well  be  In  determining 
what  was  a  luxury  car  and  what  was  not.  and 
this,  of  course,  could  raise  difficulties  in  tax 
administration. 

THE    "MULTIPLIER    EFFECT"    OF    EXCISE    TAX 
REDUCTION 

Correspondingly,  I  was  Interested  also  In 
the  chairman's  question  *  about  the  possible 
so-called  "multiplier  effect"  of  an  excise  tax 
reduction.  I  had  earlier  this  year  sought  In- 
formation on  this  point  from  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  since  the  existence  of  such 
a  'multiplier  effect"  was  constantly  used  -is 
an  argument  In  favor  of  the  recent  cut  In 
income  taxes.  In  that  regard  It  was  claimed 
by  the  chairman  af  the  Joint  Ekx>nomlc 
Committee,  Senator  Douglas  of  Illinois,  that. 

"An  IB  billion  tax  cut  with  a  multiplier  of 
three  to  f«ur  times  would  Increase  the  g^ross 
national  product  by  $24  to  $32  billion.  Taxes 
at  (an  estimated)  20  percent  would  bring  in 
added  revenues  of  from  $4J  to  $6.4  billion. 
The  net  cost  of  an  $8  bilkon  cut  would  be 
only  from  $1.6  to  $3.2  bllUon."  (Washington 
Poet.  Feb    24,  1963.) 

Using  this  formula,  I  calculated  last  year 
that  the  actual  loss  of  revenue  following  a 
return  to  the  7-percent  World  War  II  auto 
excise  tax  rate  would  be  somewhere  betwreen 
$90  and  $180  million  and  not  the  $430  mil- 
lion claimed  by  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Consequently,  this  year  I  asked  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  comment  upon 
what  the  Impact  of  this  excise  tax  reduction 
would  have.  In  terms  of  Its  probable  "mul- 
tiplier effect."  In  a  letter  dated  May  23, 
1964.  I  was  Informed  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

"We  do  not  have  estimates  of  the  "multi- 
plier effect'  of  excise  changes  •  •  •.  At  this 
point  the  Treasury  Is  currently  studying  the 
economic  effects  of  excises.  We  are,  of 
course,  expecting  to  obtain  considerable  In- 
formation from  the  forthcoming  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  hearings  •  •  •.  Prom 
these  and  other  findings  of  the  committee, 
we  will  be  able  to  refine  our  own  research 
data  regarding  excise  taxes." 

While  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  that  the 
Treasury  Department  had  no  Information  on 
this  aspect,  I  was  gratified  to  note  that  Pro- 
fessor Eckstein  acknowledged  •  that  there 
would  be  additional  revenues  created  as  a 
result  of  a  substantial  reduction  in  an  ex- 
cise tax.  I  am  Informed  by  the  Treasury 
this  year  that  if  the  auto  excise  tax  were  to 
revert  to  the  7-percent  World  War  II  rate, 
this  would  mean  s  lews  of  $520  million  in  tax 
receipts.  In  other  words,  automobile  con- 
sumers would  save  $620  million  on  their  pur- 
chases and  would  be  free  to  spend  this 
amount  on  other  goods  and  services  which, 
in  turn,  would  generate  tax  revenue*  from 
other  sources.     It   is   fair   to  assume,   then. 


'Ibid,  p  90. 
♦Ibid  .p  92. 
•  Ibid. 


that  because  of  this  fact,  because  of  the 
so-called  "multiplier  effect."  the  actual  loss 
of  tax  revenues  would  be  substantially  less 
than  tbe  $520  million  figure.  It  Is  appar- 
ently Professor  Eckstein's  view  that  the  re- 
duction or  repeal  of  the  auto  excise  tax 
would  have  such  a  significant  effect  on  the 
economy  that  it  should  be  reserved  only  for 
periods  of  recession  as  a  countercyclical  wea- 
pon. I  have,  of  course,  since  first  becoming 
a  Member  of  Congress,  argued  for  such  tax 
relief  both  in  tlmfes  of  recession  and  pros- 
perity But  so  far,  nothing  has  been  done. 
It  reminds  me  of  a  "hole  in  the  nxjf"  situa- 
tion: While  the  sun  is  shining,  there  Is  no 
need  Ui  fix  it;  and  it  cannot  be  p.itrhed 
while  It  is  raining.  When  bu.slness  and  pro- 
duction are  good,  It  Is  said  there  is  no  need 
to  reduce  taxes;  and  we  cannot  let  go  of 
the  money  when  we  need  it  so  badly  to  fin- 
ance the  Federal  Government.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  follow  that  we  should  only 
help  the  economy  In  times  of  recession,  but. 
in  fact.  If  we  are  to  help  avoid  a  new  reces- 
sion, wp  should  be  taking  off  all  the  drags  on 
the  ern■r\r<n^y  that  wp  can  withoiit  further 
delay 

EXCISE      TA.X       RFDUCTION       AND      K'REIGN       AUTO- 
MOBILES 

I  would  make  one  further  comment  should 
the  committee  decide  to  reform  the  auto 
excise  tax,  and  especially  should  the  com- 
mittee recommend  that  relief  be  granted  to 
only  low-priced  cars  ShouM  that  happen. 
It  would,  of  course,  not  only  hpnpflt  the  sales 
of  low-priced  American  cars,  but  also  of  low- 
priced  foreign-made  cars  In  the  event 
of  any  reduction,  therefore.  I  \$ould  suggest 
that  the  coftimlttee  consider  not  reducing  the 
tax  on  foreign-made  automobiles.  This  I 
propose  not  out  of  adherence  to  a  doctrinaire 
protectionist  trade  fx>llcy.  but  simply  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  extremely  heavy  taxes  placed 
upon  American  cars  in  foreign  countries. 
By  keeping  the  full  excise  tax  on  foreign 
cars  sold  In  this  country,  we  would  have  a 
lever,  a  bargaining  tool,  to  try  to  reduce  the 
tariffs  on  American  cars  in  foreign  countries. 
This  could  only  have  a  salutary  effect  upon 
our   balnnce-of-payments  situation. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr  Chairman,  in  this  Congress  this  com- 
mittee approved  an  $11  billion  reduction  In 
personal  and  corporate  Income  taxes.  While 
a  great  deal  was  said  about  tax  reform,  this 
bill  was  preeminently  a  straight  tax  cut 
Justified  on  the  sole  grounds  of  economic 
growth.  It  is  now  being  said  that  to  prevent 
economic  stagnation  in  the  future  It  will  be 
necessary  to  have  periodic  tax  reductions. 

This  committee  has  now  before  it  an  op- 
portunity to  effect  long  needed  tax  reform 
which  a^he  same  time  can  only  have  a  bene- 
ficial eff^t  on  the  health  of  the  Nation's 
economy.  Certainly  during  the  time  when 
the  Federal  Government  finds  it  possible  and 
desirable  to  reduce  taxes  it  cannot  In  good 
faith  Ignore  Its  past  commitments  to  re- 
move the  added  tax  burdens  Imposed  on 
those  who  assumed  them  during  periods  of 
national  emergency 

I  share  the  view  of  tho.se  who  believe  It 
would  be  well  if  the  field  of  sales  and  excise 
taxation  were  reserved  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. If  this  were  done  It  might  well 
reduce  the  need  and  demand  for  massive 
Federal  assistance  requiring  heavy  Federal 
taxes.  However,  should  the  committee  con- 
clude that  some  type  of  Federal  tax  In  this 
field  Is  necessary,  I  would  strongly  suggest 
that  It  be  a  uniform  tax  on  all  manufac- 
tured goods  rather  than  a  selective  tax  dis- 
criminating against  certain  goods  in  favor 
of  others.  I  am,  of  course,  not  unmindful  of 
the  dilBcultles  of  writing  such  a  general  ex- 
cise tax  law,  but  I  can  only  conclude  it  would 
be  preferable  in  terms  of  equity  to  the  pres- 
ent system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
committee  for  instituting  these  hearings  and 


express  my  appreciation  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  today.  I  have  long  supported  ef 
forts  aimed  at  reexamining  and  reforming 
the  entire  excise  tax  system  because  I  believe 
such  action  could  well  result  In  one  of  the 
most  deserving,  beneficial,  and  sound  accom- 
plishments of  any  Congress  in  a  number  of 
years. 


196J^ 

the  pointed,  spike  side  up.  I  wondered  bow 
these  eight  men.  thro-wn  together  like  that, 
without  any  American  women  around,  would 
cret  along. 

Here    is    what   one    of    them,    Dick    Llpez, 
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Sargent   Shriver   Speak$   at   Georgetowa 
Commencement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14.  1964 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  8.  1964,  a  memorable  commence- 
ment address  was  delivered  at  George- 
town University  by  an  outstanding 
American.  Sargent  Shriver. 

Few  men  in  America  today  have  made 
a  greater  contribution  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  foreign  policy,  in  action 
overseas,  than  Sargent  Shriver. 

The  message  which  he  delivered  to 
Georgetown  graduates  in  June  is  not 
only  a  statement  of  his  personal  philos- 
ophy, but  also  an  inspiring  call  to  young 
Americans  to  answer  their  country's 
needs  for  service  today. 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Shriver  s  address 
follows  : 

Address  or  SARCEhrr  SHarvza  at  thx  165th 
Annual  Commencement  or  Georgetown 
University,  Jitne  8,  1964 

It  is  embarrassing  for  me  today  to  confess 
that  I  remember  only  one  quotation  from 
St.  Ignatius.  Fortunately  It  is  only  one 
word:  "magls"— "more." 

The  watchword  of  the  Jesuit  order  has  al- 
ways been:  Ad  majorem  Del  glorlam.  But 
Ignatius  was  a  man  of  acUon.  His  personal 
watchword  was  magls:  More.  More  work, 
more  sacrifice,  more  men  to  serve  the  greater 
glory   of    God. 

And  that  is  my  message  now.  We  need 
more. 

We  need  more  men  and  women  schooled 
in  the  tradition  of  Ignatius  and  Xavler.  We 
need  more  like  the  238  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers now  serving  overseas  who  came  from 
Jesuit  schools.  And  we  need  more  like  the 
38  Peace  Corps  volunteers  who  studied  at 
Georgetown,  who  are  serving  in  towns  and 
villages  of  23  countries  in  Africa.  Asia,  and 
Latin  America.  I  have  seen  them  work  I 
can  testify  to  their  spirit  and  dedication 

As  a  matter  of  fact  these  robes  I  am  wear- 
ing here  today  are  evidence  of  their  dedica- 
tion. These  were  given  to  me  at  Chulalong- 
korn  University  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Thailand.  He  was  awarding  me  an  honorary 
degree  to  honor  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  265 
volunteers  serving  In  Thailand.  Three  of 
those  volunteers  studied  here  at  Georgeuiwii 
In  his  sf)eech  commending  them,  the  For- 
eign Minister  called  the  Peace  Corps  "the 
most  powerful  Idea  In  recent  times." 

Let  me  tell  you  about  8  other  volunteers — 8 
of  the  first  300  volunteers  for  Ethiopia  who 
took  their  Peace  Corps  training  here  at 
Georgetown.  I  last  saw  them  in  the  little 
provincial  town  of  Debra  Marcos,  near  the 
blue  Nile,  in  October  1962  We  sent  men  only 
to  that  post  because  it  was  considered  the 
most  difficult,  most  isolated  one  In  Ethiopia 
I  will  never  forget  the  rocky  ride  from  the 
strip  of  grass  on  which  we  landed  to  their 
school — the  cobblestones  on  the  main  street 
were  put  In  with  the  smooth  side  down  and 


wrote  recently,  "Through  some  unlmaglna 
ble  fluke  we  get  along.  We  were  not  only 
friends,  but  we  stimulated  one  another  In- 
tellectually in  a  way  that  perhaps  no  eight 
people  in  the  same  house  ever  have.  Last 
year  I  did  more  reading  and  more  talking 
about  what  I  had  read  than  during  any 
3  years  of  college.  We  talked  politics  end- 
lesslv  we  talked  about  history,  travel, 
sports,  women,  literature"  The  liberals, 
be  said,  became  more  conservative  and  the 
conservatives  more  liberal.  "If  anyone  in 
Lock  Haven.  Pa."  Dick  wrote,  "discovered 
four  or  five  men  sitting  around  a  Coleman 
lantern  in  the  middle  of  the  night  reading 
and  talking  about  poetry,  the  scandal 
would  shake  the  town  from  the  first  Island 
bridge  to  Crow's  Diner." 

Those  eight  men  who  went  from  this 
campus  in  1962  to  Debra  Marcos,  Ethiopia, 
are  now  oomlng  home.  One  of  them,  a 
white  boy  from  Alabama,  has  volunteered 
to  teach  in  an  all-Negro  slum  high  school  in 
Washington.  D.C.  Ajiother  will  work  for 
the  Peace  Oorpa.  All  of  them  are  Interested 
in  the  war  on  poverty.     Why  in  this? 

Dick  Llpez  in  his  letter  tried   to  explain 
why   they   were   oomlng   home   with    a   new 
sense   of   responsibility.     "Peace   Corps   life 
tempers    one    by    its    sheer    and    irresistible 
intensity,"   he  says.     They  look   forward   to 
coming  home,  but  "missing."  he  says,  ■will 
be  "the  adventure,  the  thrill  that  none  of 
us  will  ever  be  able  to  live  again  with  such 
Intensity,     such     freedom.     We     had     great 
responsiblUtlee— to    our    students,    to    one 
another,  to  ourselves— and  in  meeting  these 
responsibilities  we  found  a  kind  of  freedom 
greater  than  any  we  could  have  imagined." 
Soon  Dick  Llpez  will  be  home,  and  so  will 
3  000  of  our  first  volunteers.     You   will  see 
how   much   they  have   learned.     They    have 
learned  about  the  world— not  in  an  abstract 
way,  not  in  books,  but  In  service— In  service 
of  the  poor:  the  poor  In  education,  the  poor 
in   health,   the   poor   in   spirit      They   have 
learned    how   to  serve.     They    have    learned 
reeponsibUlty.     They      are      coming      home 
feeling   responsible   for   their   own    country. 
They   now   feel   responsible   for   poverty   in 

America.  ,j   ..».      - 

My  question  today  is:  Why  should  they? 
Why  should  you?  Why  should  I?  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  made  me  responsible  for 
doing  something  about  poverty.  But  who  Is 
really  responsible  for  poverty— who  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  pcxjr? 

Is  Georgetown  University  responsible  for 
the  poor?  Is  It  responsible  even  for  the  poor 
of  the  Nation's  Capital— the  community  in 
which  the  tinlverslty  was  born  and  has  grown 
to  International  eminence?  Its  primary  re- 
sponsibility Is  surely  to  its  students  and  to 
the  educational  process.  Our  academic 
gowns  remind  us  of  the  high  educational 
purposes  of  the  university.  Is  It  fair  to  ask 
it  to  distract  Itself  from  these  noble  pur- 
poses? 

Is  this  faculty  responsible  for  the  poor? 
Surely  the  task  of  educating  young  men  and 
women  should  consume  practically  all  its 
time  and  energy.  Are  the  students  of  Uils 
university  responsible?  Wbat  time  do  they 
have  to  spare  when  tbey  should  devote  them- 
selves fully  to  their  studies-to  the  academic 
excellence  this  Nation  needs  and  this  school 
must  require? 

Are  tixe  alumni  responsible?  Jou  axe 
about  to  become  alumni.  I  am  ^^^^^^ 
percent  of  you  will  go  "^ralght  to  gradu^ 
School.  28  percent  of  you  will  enter  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  32  percent  »'  /^u jmi 
take  on  Jobs  in  business,  ^f?,**^^'  °^ 
government.  How  responsible  for  the  poor 
can  you  be  wbile  embarking  on  "^^h  «»^- 
mendable  pursuits  and  professions?     A  lav- 


yer's  flnrt  reeponslbUlty  ta  to  His  client.  » 
doctor's  Is  to  hta  patient.  Thaw  aw  High 
professional  duties.  Then  what  alxjut  the 
businessman?  His  duty  Is  to  make  profits 
for  his  stockholders,  his  partners,  his  Jamlly. 
Even  his  duty  to  his  alma  mater,  to  a  school 
like  this,  may  strain  his  resources. 

Who  then  U  responsible  for  the  poor? 
That  leaves  only  the  poor  themselves.  But 
they  cannot  all  t>e  responsible  for  their 
poverty.  One-third  of  today's  poor  are  chil- 
dren C«ai  anyone  claim  they  came  to  be 
poor  because  they  are  lazy.  shifUess.  drunken, 
or  profligate?  They  were  bom  poor.  And 
most  of  their  parents  were  lx>rn  into  poverty. 
You  will  find  millions  of  American  children 
who  represent  the  third  or  fourth  generation 
of  poverty  in  their  families.  We  cannot  hold 
these  children  responsible. 

Many  of  the  poor  are  Negroes.  They  are 
born  with  a  legacy  worse  than  mere  poverty. 
They  are  born  with  the  mark  of  slavery  and 
discrimination— with  skin  that  for  five  gen- 
erations has  shut  doors  to  them.  The  old 
signs  "Irish  Not  Wanted"  are  gone  now.  but 
the  doors  of  many  schools  and  many  jobs 
and  many  neighboroods  are  not  yet  open  to 
someone  whose  skin  U  black.  A  Negro  can- 
not be  held  reeponslble  for  the  color  that 
God  gave  him.  Who,  then,  is  responsible? 
Is  anyone  responsible?  You  can  point  to  m* 
and  say  President  Johnson  made  you  r»- 
sponslble.  But  to  have  you  do  that  makes 
me  feel  like  Lady  Astor  on  the  sinking  ship 
Titanic.  As  the  iceberg  crashed  through  the 
ship's  wall,  she  said,  "I  asked  for  Ice,  but 
this  is  ridiculous." 

Poverty  Is  like  an  Iceberg.  Although  sub- 
merged, cold,  tmd  impersonal,  it  can  crash 
into  our  lives.  When  a  woman  Is  attacked 
on  a  city  street,  when  a  gang  holds  up  a 
subway  car,  when  a  bystander  Is  killed  In  a 
riot,  when  little  girls  are  bombed  in  a 
church,  we  suddenly  feel  one  cutting  edge 
of  p>overty. 

Poverty  Is  like  an  iceberg  because  If  it 
chills  us,  It  freezes  our  hearts.  It  makes  us 
cold  and  Impersonal.  It  Is  so  frightening 
that  we  turn  our  eyes  away  from  the  himian 
constituents  of  poverty,  the  people  who  are 
drowning  in  the  sea  of  poverty — the  men 
without  Jobs,  the  mothers  without  a  man, 
or  money,  the  children  on  the  streets.  These 
are  the  one  who  feel  the  sharpest  edge  of 
poverty. 

The  worst  news  story  of  the  year  was 
about  the  murder  of  a  woman  in  New  York 
who  could  have  been  saved  by  onlookerB. 
But  not  1  of  the  38  witnesses  came  to  her  aid. 
not  1  ratisM  a  hand,  not  1  even  uttered  a  cry 
or  called  the  police  until  It  was  all  over.  No 
one  was  ready  to  go  out  Into  the  night.  No 
one  felt  responsible. 

When  we  reach  this  pit,  this  bottom,  there 
can  be  no  way  but  up.  This  kind  of  Irre- 
sponsibility Is  the  great  pitfall  of  our  com- 
plex modern  civilization.  The  way  up  and 
out  Is  not  easy.  But  if  any  graduating  class 
should  know  the  answer,  if  any  university 
should  teach  It,  It  should  be  here.  For  out  of 
the  books  you  read,  among  the  words  you 
ponder,  are  these  ancient  ones.  "For  what 
does  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  but  suffer  the  loss  of  his  own  soul?" 

What  will  it  profit  you  or  me.  If  we  make 
all  the  money  In  the  world.  If  we  reach  the 
height  of  otir  professions,  even  If  we  earn 
honorary  degrees,  but  we  find  ourselves  in- 
different and  our  lives  narrow?  What  will  it 
profit  this  university,  if  after  all  its  good 
education,  It  graduates  its  students  into  Ir- 
responsibility? 

I  wonder  what  kind  of  education  the  Good 
Samaritan  had?  I  suspect  that  those  who 
passed  by  that  miserable  man  who  had  been 
thrown  among  robbers  probably  had  coUege 
degrees.  Certainly  they  were  bu«y  with  their 
professions — too  busy  to  take  reeponslbUlty 
for  someone  who  ma  dirty,  half  naked,  and 
half  dead? 


We  aU  raise  shields  against  the  poor.  Then 
we  say  that  poverty  Is  Invisible.  What  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  asking  us  to  do  is  very 
simple,  but  very  hard.  He  is  asking  us  to 
lower  these  shields.  He  is  confident  that 
once  we  see  what  needs  to  be  done,  we  will 

do  It. 

The  President's  task  force  for  the  war  on 
poverty  is  going  to  do  its  part.  Are  you 
going  to  do  your  part?  Are  you.  who  are 
graduating  today  going  to  graduate  into  re- 
sponsibility? Are  you  who  stoy  on  to  study 
and  to  teach  in  the  years  to  come  going  to 
practice  responBibility  right  here  at  George- 
town? Or  are  you  going  to  turn  your  back 
on  the  hungry  and  the  poor  and  the  strangers 
on  our  streets  here  in  Washington? 

If   you  on   the   faculty  tell  your  students 
that  their  only  responslbiUty  is  to  their  aca- 
demic studies.  If  you  tell  them  to  think  of 
themselves    solely    as   students,    not    as    re- 
sponsible citizens,   then  you  are  laying  the 
pattern  for  a  lifetime  of  irresponsibility.    If 
today  students  are  taught  to  use  their  books 
as    shields,    tomorrow    they    will    find    their 
professions  or  their  family  obligations  Just 
as  effectively  shields.     That  is  what  I  mean 
by   graduating   as   students   into   Irresponsi- 
bility. ^  ^.     . 
You  might  say  that  I  am  wrong  here,  that 
the   student    of    today   wlU    Join   the    Peace 
Corps  tomorrow.     I  hope  so— I  have   some 
applications    handy.      That    is    one    way    to 
put  down  your  shields  and  serve  yotu-  fellow 
man,  full  time,  for  a  short  period  of  your 
life.     And  when  you  come  back  home,  I  will 
try  to  recruit  you  for  the  war  on  poverty. 

When  we  asked  230  of  the  first  returned 
volunteers,  4  out  of  5  said  they  were  inter- 
ested in  the  war  on  poverty.  Over  30  percent 
said  they  were  ready  right  away  to  volunteer 
for  part-time,  some  even  for  full-time,  serv- 


ice. 

But    do    we    need    this    period    of    service 
abroad  to  learn  how  to  serve  at  home?     If 
we  do,  then  we  are  in  serious  trouble.     Be- 
cause the  Peace  Corps  barely  scratches  the 
surface   of   our   needs.      Soon   there   wUl    be 
10  000   Peace   Corps   volunteers.      But    there 
are    half    a    million    college    graduates    this 
year   alone.      There   are   over  2   million   col- 
lege  and   university  students    in   our   land. 
If   10,000  are   to  learn  responsibility  in   the 
Peace    Corps,   and   2   million   are    to   practice 
the  irresponsibility  of  their  specialties,  then 
we  are  in  deep  trouble.     If  we  do  not  com- 
mit ourselves  to  waging  the  war  on  poverty, 
if  you  In  our  universities  and  student  bodies 
and  faculties  do  not  commit  yourselves  to 
this,  then  the  iceberg  of  poverty  is  going  to 
bring  real  havoc  to  our  cities,  to  our  back 
doors,  yes,  even  to  this   university  campus. 
You  of  Georegtown  have  already  taken  a 
significant  step  in  the  right  direction.    That 
is,  300  of  vour  students  and  faculty  members 
have  started  on  the  "road  to  responsibility  ' 
They   volunteered   to   give   some   time   each 
week — to  serve  in  24  social  action  projecU  in 
this  city. 

Prom  an  office  under  the  staircase  In  Healy 
lobby,  they  go  out  to  work  In  slum  neighbor- 
hoods and  schools.  They  go  out  to  work 
with  the  children  of  the  slums— those 
behind  in  school,  and  those  out  of  school 
and  out  of  work.  They  do  special  tutoring. 
organize  sports  programs,  assist  In  commu- 
nity organizations,  serve  in  understaffed  hos- 
pitals and  settlement  houses.  They  work 
Saturdays,  on  week-day  afternoons,  and 
throughout  the  summer  vacation. 

They  are  learning  the  hard  way,  but  the 
real  way,  who  the  poor  are — and  what  pov- 
erty means.  Pot  them  statistics  take  on 
faces.  The  60,000  faceless,  functional  Illiter- 
ates of  Washington  have  become  people  to 
them— boys  and  girls  they  are  teaching  to 
read.  Poverty  for  them  has  become  some- 
thing personal. 

Is  this  aU  a  distraction  from  their  true 
work  as  students?  I  do  not  think  so.  Par 
from  Bubverttng  the  educational  process,  this 
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program,  it  ■eenu  to  me,  la  helping  to  ftOfln 
It.  In  accepting  responalblltty  for  porerty, 
and  for  the  great  social  problama  of  our  na- 
tional life,  these  300  Oeorgetown  volunteer* 
are  pointing  the  way  to  a  great  new  frontier 
In  American  education:  The  frontier  of 
service.  By  serving  in  thla  way  these  men 
and  women  will  not  only  be  better  Amer- 
icana: They  will  be  better  doctors,  better 
lawyers,  better  buslneesmen.  better  foreign 
service  officers. 

The  very  nature  of  a  profession  Is  service. 
But  when  do  students  leam  this  most  essen- 
tial part?  Medical  students  are  top  busy 
with  Intensive  studies  In  medical  school.  A 
course  In  professional,  legal  responsibility  Is 
usually  offered  in  the  law  school  curriculum, 
but  not  required.  But  what  can  be  con- 
veyed there  about  a  lawyer's  or  a  doctor's 
duty  to  the  poor — compared  with  what  these 
Georgetown  volunteers  are  experiencing? 
These  volunteers  are  learning  the  compas- 
sion without  which  no  profession  or  person 
Is  complete — the  compassion  that  keeps  us 
from  bypassing  the  poor. 

Take  Julee  Clavadetcher.  a  Georgetown  stu- 
dent who  all  this  year  worked  5  hours  a  week 
at  All  Soul's  Unitarian  Churdh  with  some 
hostile  and  potentially  delinquent  Negro 
children.  So  marked  was  the  good  effect 
Uf>on  the  children  that  the  Jewish  women's 
organization  of  B'nal  B'rlth  awarded  this 
Catholic  student  its  yearly  citation  for  en- 
lightened civic  action  for  youth.  Jules 
learned  a  lot  about  the  problems  of  race  and 
poverty.  Perhapa  he  learned  something 
about  the  ecumenical  movement  too. 

The  chairman  of  yoiu-  own  phlloeophy  de- 
partment. Dr.  Jesse  Mann,  tells  me,  "I  would 
much  rather  have  stBdents  In  my  clstss 
learning  about  the  phlloeophy  of  man  by 
working  with  underprlvlUged  Negro  children 
of  this  city  than  merely  by  reading  dusty 
voliimee  of  Phlloeophy  104  In  Rlggs  Library." 
Any  student  who  Is  giving  up  a  beer  party 
or  a  dance  or  a  lazy  Saturday  afternoon  In 
favor  of  this  work  la  not  subverting  George- 
town. This  program  of  university  service  Is 
rather  the  extension  of  education — the  broad- 
ening of  education — the  deepening  of  educa- 
tion which  we  must  have  if  we  are  to  find 
our  way  through  the  web  of  modern  tech- 
nology. We  must  find  our  way  through  our 
technical  specialties  Into  cnii  full  resjsonsi- 
blUtles  as  human  beings. 

Fortunately,  the  needs  of  American  edu- 
ca.tion  and  the  needs  of  our  war  on  poverty 
meet  at  this  point.  For  what  you  have  be- 
gun here  is  what  we  must  launch  on  a  vast 
scale.  If  we  are  to  win  this  war.  And  for 
this  reason  1  call  upon  all  of  you.  students 
and  faculty  alike,  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  300  who  have  already  gone  beyond 
these  walls  to  serve  In  that  "other  America" 
In  our  Nation's  Capital.  I  call  upon  all  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  America  to  Join 
in  this  great  effort.  But  this  is  a  special 
call  to  all  those  colleges  and  universities, 
which  like  Georgetown,  stand  in  the  ahadow 
of  the  Cross.  For  this  war  against  poverty  is 
America's  "holy  war."  And  if  you  who  rep- 
resent Catholic  education  in  America  fall  to 
respond,  you  will  deeply  wrong  yourselves, 
your  country,  and  your  faith. 

In  our  great  s.ncraments,  we  .see  the  love 
of  God  for  man.  Because  HLs  word  became 
flesh,  we  vow  to  try  to  make  the  word  be- 
come fle.sh.  In  our  own  Inadequate  lives. 
There  Is  another  sacrament  that  can  help 
us  learn  haw  to  do  this,  a  sacrament  that 
can  give  us  the  strength  to  keep  on  trying 
to  do  it.  It  is  the  sacrament  of  service  to 
man-ln-need. 

Christ  considered  this  so  Important  that 
He  made  our  Bnal  Judgment  turn,  not  on  the 
number  of  prayers  ws  say,  or  the  number  of 
devotions  we  attend,  but  on  whether  or  not 
we  are  too  busy  to  help  Htm  when  He  comes 
to  us  in  the  garments  of  the  poor.  "I  was 
hungry,  and  you  gave  me  to  eat,  I  was  thirsty, 
and  you  gave  me  to  drink;  I  was  a  stranger 


and  you  took  me  In.  As  lonff  as  you  did 
It  tor  one  of  these,  the  least  of  my  brethren, 
you  did  It  for  me." 

Now  It  is  time,  as  It  has  aIwa3rB  been  time, 
for  us  to  lower  our  shields,  and  to  see  the 
sacrament  awaiting  iu  beyond  the  altar  rail, 
outside  the  campus  gates.  It  Is  this  mission 
to  which  we  are  sent,  when  we  leave  the 
chapel  that  stands  at  the  heart  of  this 
campus.  It«  mlssa  est  does  not  mean  our 
trivial  translation.  "It  Is  finished;  you  can 
go."  And  this  commencement  today  does 
not  mean :  "I've  done  my  share,  I  can  go  and 
look  after  my  other  bu.stnefis"  It  means  in- 
stead:   "Go  and   fulfill    your  mlB,slon." 


'August  H 

Snpreme  Conrt  and  lb  Apportionment 
DecJtioa 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or    IXDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Ausrust  14.  1964 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
byproducts  in  our  effort  to  gain  masterj' 
In  the  realm  of  outer  space  has  been  the 
vast  amount  of  knowledge  obtained  In 
space  research  which  is  applicable  in 
other  fields  of  endeavor.  The  problem 
which  arose  as  these  new  scientific  and 
technological  discoveries  came  into  being 
concerned  the  dissemination  of  this 
knowledge. 

A  pilot  project  aimed  at  a  solution  to 
this  problem  was  initiated  at  Indiana 
University.  It  Is  now  in  its  second  year, 
the  success  of  the  first  year  of  operation 
can  t>e  measured  by  the  fact  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration has  established  similar  projects 
In  three  other  areas  of  the  country  and 
is  contemplating  the  establishment  of 
another. 

The  value  of  the  Indiana  University 
Aerospace  Re.search  Application  Center 
is  described  In  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  Indlanajwlls 
News  on  July  22 : 

A    Growi.ng    In.sT!TLTION 

The  union  of  scientific  reeearch  and  In- 
dustry as  found  In  the  Indiana  University 
Aerospace  Reeeerch  Apphcsitlon  Center  ap- 
parently U  a  liappy  one. 

Now  in  its  second  yextr.  Uie  center  has 
shown  substantial  increases  Ln  niemberBhip 
of  new  ofxnpanies  and  In  the  activities  which 
serve  industry.  ARAC  was  estahllshed  to 
make  available  to  Industry  results  of  reeearch 
done  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Agency. 

NASA  Is,  of  course,  constantly  engaged  In 
research.  Before  the  center  was  established 
there  were  no  avenues  through  which  the 
flndlng^s  of  its  sclentlaits  coud  be  made  avail- 
able for  private  Industry. 

Industry  apparently  has  been  eager  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  as  reflected 
In  the  fact  that  member  fiLrms  now  number 
3*,  Including  leading  oompanles  from  coast 
to  coast.  A  large  number  of  Important  In- 
diana Industries  also  are  participating. 

It  Is  not  a  program  which  brings  about 
flamboyant  or  well -publicized  benefits.  But 
it  Is  inevitable  that  the  wedding  of  pure 
reaearch  with  practical  application  by  tn- 
duslry  will  t»-lng  long-range  results  of  un- 
told ecotianilc  benefits  to  Indiana  and  the 
entire  Nation. 

The  Increased  activity  o*  ARAC  Is  strong 
evidence  industry  sharee  In  this  belief 
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Friday,  August  14.  1964 
Mr.  CX)LLIER.  Mr.  Speaker  as  is 
undoubtedly  the  situation  in  most  con 
gressional  districts,  the  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  State  legislative 
reapportlorunent  handed  down  on 
June  15  is  a  subject  of  great  controversy 
among  the  people  whom  I  represent 
The  majority  of  those  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  concern  are  apparently 
shocked  by  the  precedent  established  in 
tills  decision.  There  are  a  few.  how- 
ever, who  apparently  feed  that  it  was  a 
wise  decision.  The  fact  that  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  correct  the  declsion'.s 
intent  places  me  in  a  position  of  being 
soundly  in  opposition  to  the  latter. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  Record.  I  sub- 
mit herewith  a  statement  which  I  made 
In  support  of  House  Journal  Resolution 
1060,  introduced  Just  10  days  after  the 
decision  was  rendered  but  not  before  a 
study  and  evaluation  of  the  decision  was 
completed.     My  statement  follows: 

STATKMENT     OT     Hoi*.     HaKOU>     R.     COLLDES     IN 

BKHALr  or  House  Joi>rr  Rssolction  1060 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  be- 
fore the  dlstlngrulshed  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  In  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1060.  which  I  Introduced  on  June  25. 
1964.  and  similar  bills  Introduced  by  several 
of  my  colleagues,  to  rectify  the  lU-concelved 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on 
June  15,  1964.  This  resolution  seeks  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  ap- 
IX)rtlon  one  house  of  its  legislature  on  fac- 
tors other  than  population.  In  my  opinion 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
cases  of  B.  A.  Reynolds,  etc..  et  al..  Appellants. 
V.  M.  O.  ^ima  et  al;  DaiHd  J.  Vann  and 
Robert  S.  Vanre.  Appellants,  v  Agne.i  Rag- 
gett, Secretary  of  State  of  Alabama,  et  al  . 
John  W.  McConnell,  Jr.,  et  al..  Appellant  v. 
Agnes  Raggett.  Secretary  of  State  of  Ala- 
bama, ct  al  :  WMCA.  Inc  .  et  al  .  Appellants. 
V  John  P.  Lomemo.  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  et  al  :  The  Maryland  Com- 
mittee for  Fair  Rrpre.ientation  et  al  .  Ap- 
pellant. V.  J.  Millard  Tau-^s.  Governor,  et  al  . 
LeHn  Nock  Dai  is.  Secretary.  State  Roard  of 
Elections,  et  al..  Appellants,  v.  Harrison 
Mann  et  al.;  Mabel  V.  Roman.  Clerk,  etc.,  et 
al..  Appellants,  v.  Richard  Sincock  et  al  : 
Andres  Lucas  et  al  .  etc..  Appellants  v.  The 
Forty-Fourth  General  As.'^embly  of  fir  State 
of  Colorado  et  al.;  has  destroyed  one  of  the 
fundiunentaJ  time-honored  cornerstones  of 
our  An\erlcan  system  of  representative 
government. 

Since  the  early  days  of  our  history  both 
the  several  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  selected  one  hou.se  on  the  basis  of 
population  while  providing  that  the  other  be 
partially  or  entirely  by  geographical  area 
Certainly  there  was  wisdom  in  this  procedure 
and  process  as  an  essential  In  our  govern- 
mental system  of  checks  and  balances. 

The  Court  declared  that  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment  de- 
mands that  the  States  compose  both  bodies 
of  their  legislatures  so  that  every  member 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  would  repre- 
sent the  same  number  of  people.  Under  this 
ruling,  as  Justice  Harlan  stated  in  his  dis- 


senting views,  we  now  have  the  effect  of 
placing  the  basic  aspecU  of  Btate-poUtlcal 
systems  under  the  pervasive  overlording  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary.  Again  the  Supreme 
Court  hsB  exceeded  its  proper  authority  In 
usurping  powers  which  have  long  been  held 
to  belong  to  the  States  or  to  other  branches 
of  Government.  It  is  a  flagrant  destt-uctlon 
Of  ons  of  the  dwindling  rights  of  the  sov- 
ereign States.  Furthermore,  it  certainly  ap- 
pears that  the  Court  has  chosen  to  prevent  a 
State  from  choosing  such  legislative  struc- 
ture as  it  believes  best  suited  to  its  needs 
and  beet  suited  to  the  general  welfare  of  its 
people.  The  fact  remains  that  at  this  Junc- 
ture the  damage  has  been  done,  and  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  Is  Incumbent  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  repair  this  damage  by  enactment  of 
the  legislation  which  I  am  here  supporting 
today  or  legislation  of  a  similar  nature 
which  would  provide  correction  or  remedy. 
We,  as  legislators,  must  be  responsible  to  the 
people  and  we  will  be  remiss  If  we  do  not 
take  this  action  or  the  alternative  Is  to  Ig- 
nore history,  tradition,  and  good  sense  In  the 
apportionment  policies  and  procedures  In  the 
selection  of  our  State  legislatures. 

It  Is  not  denied  that  there  has  been  ex- 
treme disparity  between  districts  In  some 
States,  and  the  laggard  action  of  some  States 
has  enabled  a  minority  of  the  people  to  con- 
trol some  State  legislatures.  This  cannot 
continue;  the  majority  of  the  people  must  be 
given  a  greater  weight  and  Importance.  But 
In  order  to  accMnpllsh  this,  is  it  necessary  to 
strip  the  mlnertty  of  effective  representation 
and  subject  them  to  the  tyranny  of  a  tempo- 
rary maJorltyT  I  think  not.  In  fact,  prior  to 
these  apportionment  decisions  many  c<  us 
witnessed  the  struggles  which  our  own  States 
experience  In  their  volvmtary  efforts  to  reach 
a  fair  and  effective  form  of  representation. 

I  do  not  questlOB  Chief  Justice  Warren's 
statement  that  legislators  represent  people, 
not  tree*  or  acres.  But  It  Is  equaUy  obvious 
that  within  distinct  areas  similar  Interests 
prevail.  Therefc«e,  although  the  authority 
of  the  majority  must  be  assured,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  population  be  the  only  cri- 
teria for  determining  representation.  Peo- 
ple are  only  what  their  interest  make  them. 

I  am  sure  that  other  witnesses  testifying 
In  behalf  of  legislation  to  correct  the  far- 
reaching  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
and  will  point  out  to  members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished committee  that  there  are  many 
factors  which  temjjer  one's  views:  economic, 
social,  geographical,  and  political,  among 
others.  These  distinctions  produce  dissim- 
ilar and  sometimes  conflicting  needs. 

If  a  State  chooses  to  allow  effective  repre- 
sentation for  each  of  these  needs.  It  must  be 
permitted  to  do  so. 

If  we  fall  to  correct  the  situation  created 
by  the  now  notorious  apportionment  deci- 
sion, a  slngls  county  In  my  own  State  of  Illi- 
nois will  control  61  percent  of  the  IHlnols 
stats  Legislature  leaving  minority  repre- 
sentation to  the  other  101  counties  In  our 
Btate.  I  am  not  convinced  that  what  Is 
necessarily  good  for  Chicago  or  for  Cook 
Coxinty  Is  good  for  the  entire  State  of  nil- 
nofs. 

In  his  opinion.  Chief  Justice  Warren  ad- 
mitted that  political  subdivisions  within 
States  were  necessary  in  order  to  assist  States 
in  carrying  out  State  governmental  functions 
and  that  It  was  necessary  to  Insure  them  a 
voice  within  the  State  leglslatvtres.  These 
local  governmental  entitles  must  perform 
many  functions  which  only  they  are  quali- 
fied to  do.  How  better  can  we  assure  their 
effective  representation  than  through  recog- 
nition of  factors  such  as  area,  as  weU  as 
population  In  the  apportionment  of  one 
bouse  of  a  bicameral  legislature.  This  would 
guarantee  the  effective  rule  of  the  majority 
by  utilizing  population  In  one  house  but 
would  also  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  produce 
legislative  bodies  reflecting  the  regional  and 


local  values  which  the  State  may  deem  ap- 
propriate. 

We  can  ill  afford  to  desert  the  Interests  of 
the  minority  merely  because  the  majority  has 
been  treated  unfairly  In  some  States.  As 
the  cliche  goes,  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a 
rtght. 

I  hope  all  of  you  will  conclude  with  me 
that  the  severe  blow  delivered  to  States 
rights  must  be  rectified.  It  Is  my  sincere  be- 
lief that  the  solution  offered  In  House  Joint 
Resolution  1060  will  guarantee  the  future  of 
the  established  bases  of  ovu-  society. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention  and  con- 
sideration and  urge  this  committee  to  act 
expeditiously  In  reporting  corrective  legisla- 
tion which  I  am  certain  will  be  promptly 
ratified  by  the  necessary  three-fourths  of 
the  State  legislatures. 


Orounouskl,  Postmaster  General  for  9 
manths,  ttmied  the  remainder  of  his  remarks 
toward  his  Department  and  the  need  for  the 
election  of  his  boss.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 


Fridley  Hears  How  To  Get  Post  Office 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURK  MacGREGOR 

or   IflNMXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Friday.  August  14, 1964 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  Is  the  full  text  of  the  newspaper 
article  to  which  I  referred  earlier  today 
during  debate  on  S.  1006: 
[From  the  Minneapolis   (Minn.)    Star.  Aug. 

13. 1»«4] 

"Elect  a  Democrat" — ^Farourr  Hkars  How  To 

Grr  Post  Omci 

(By  Robert  Hentges) 

Frldley  civic  leaders  wasted  little  time 
Wednesday  before  trying  to  take  advantage 
of  the  first  known  visit  of  a  Cabinet-level 
oOclal  to  Anoka  County. 

"I'd  like  to  give  you  a  letter  we  were  about 
to  mall  to  you,"  Walter  MUler.  Frldley  Cham- 
ber of  Commerct  president,  said  to  Postmas- 
ter General  John  A.  Oroneuskl. 

Oronouskl  had  Just  entered  Sandee's  Res- 
taurant, 6490  Central  Avenue  NE,  Frldley. 
to  talk  about  mall  and  politics  to  about  76 
members  of  the  chamber  and  the  Frldley 
Rotary  Club. 

The  Postmaster  General  toek  the  letter 
from  Miller  and  put  It  In  his  pocket. 

"I  think  I  know  what's  In  It,"  said  Gron- 
ouskl,  smiling. 

WUllam  Nee,  Frldley  mayor,  gave  a  short 
welcome  speech  for  Gronouskl  In  which  he 
said: 

"Welcome  to  our  city — generally  known  as 
Zip  Code  65421  (ColumbU  Heights)  66432 
(Coon  Rapids)  and  55112  (New  Brighton). 
We  think  Just  plain  65434  would  be  a  beau- 
tiful name." 

Oronouskl,  by  this  time  probably  sensing 
that  the  room  was  filled  with  suppcH-t«»  at 
a  new  post  office  In  Frldley,  began  his  re- 
marks by  pointing  to  State  Senator  Richard 
J.  Parish.  Golden  Valley. 

Parish.  DFL'er  seeking  to  unseat  Repre- 
sentative Clark  MacGregor  In  November,  set 
up  the  Gronouskl  appearance  In  Frldley  and 
Introduced   the  Postmaster  General. 

"The  way  to  get  a  post  office  here."  Gron- 
ouskl said  In  answer  to  the  many  requests, 
"Is  to  send  a  Democratic  Congressman  to 
Washington  this  fall." 

MUler  said  later  that  Frldley — 11th  city  in 
the  State  In  population  with  about  26,000 
persons,  19th  city  In  assessed  valuation  and 
10th  In  municipal  liquor  sales — ^has  begun, 
formal  application  for  a  post  office. 

The  effort  to  replace  mall  service  from 
three  poet  offices  outside  Frldley  and  to  get 
a  facility  In  the  city  will  be  completed  in 
about  6  weeks.  Miller  said. 


Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  and  the  Wiscon- 
sin Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wiscoNsnt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23.  1964 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
"The  Wisconsin  Story"  is  a  history  of 
Wisconsin  now  in  its  fifth  printing.  It  is 
a  well  documented  work  published  by 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  accepted 
throughout  many  of  the  school  systems 
of  Wisconsin  as  an  oflBclal  history  of  our 
State.  This  current  edition,  edited  by 
H.  Russell  Austin,  Includes  from  pa£ea 
370  through  378  a  definitive  history  of 
the  administrations  of  Gov.  Qatxord 
Nelson  during  the  period  1959-62.  Gov- 
ernor Nelson,  now  Senator  Nelsok,  had  a 
most  distinguished  career  as  Wiscon- 
sin's chief  executive  as  is  attested  in 
"The  Wisconsin  Story."  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  Include  these  selections 
from  this  current  edition  of  "The  Wis- 
consin Story"  In  the  Rbcord: 
Thx  WiscoifSiH  Sto«t — A  Hbjto«t  or  Wis- 

consn*     pububhkd     bt     thx     mn.wai7kzs 

Jottkmai, 

(Quoted  from  Pp.  870-378) 
'  (By  H.  RusseU  Austin) 

In  1958,  the  Democrats  were  to  score  their 
most  sweeping  victory  In  the  Stats  since  de- 
pression days,  electing  Qatuok)  Nb^som,  of 
Madison,  as  Governor  and  winning  all  state- 
wide offices  execpt  secretary  of  state. 

NrusoK.  a  Madison  attorney  who  had  been, 
like  his  father,  an  active  LaFollette  Progree- 
Blve,  had  been  elected  State  senator  as  a 
Democrat  In  1948  and  had  served  10  years. 
He  waged  a  hard-hitUng  campaign  against 
Governor  Thomson  beginning  13  months 
befOTe  the  1958  election.  He  partlctilarly  at- 
tacked ThcMnson  for  having  announced  an 
$83  mUllon  State  building  program,  when 
there  was  only  about  $100,000  In  the  building 
trust  fund,  and  while  boasting  that  Wis- 
consin believed  In  "pay  as  you  go'  govern- 
ment. He  scored  the  Thomson  administra- 
tion's defaulting  on  annual  pwyments  into 
the  depreciation  reserve  as  a  budget-bal- 
ancing trick  that  wotild  co«t  more  In  the  end 
through  Increased  buUdlng  costs  and  high 
Interest  debt  Incurred  by  "booUeg"  borrow- 
ing devices  to  get  around  the  constitutional 
debt  ban. 

The  voters  responded  In  November,  giving 
Nelson  an  88,000  vote  edge  over  Thomson 
In  a  1.2  million  laellot  total.  On  January  5. 
1959,  Gatxord  Nelson,  at  48  (bom  June  4, 
1916,  at  Clear  Lake.  Wis.)  was  Inaugurated 
as  the  first  Democratic  Governor  of  Wiscon- 
sin since  1934,  when  Albert  G.  Schmedeman 
ended  his  term.  In  1960  he  was  to  become 
the  first  reelected  Democratic  Governor 
since  George  W.  Peck  won  a  second  term  In 
1892.  He  had  something  else  In  common  with 
Peck — a  lively  talent  as  a  humorist. 

Nelson's  two-term  administration  pro- 
duced historic  advances  In  many  fields  of 
State  government,  although  only  a  fraction 
of  his  sweeping  proposals  survived  the  stormy 
wrangles  In  the  politically  divided  legislature,.. 
with  its  Republican -controlled  Senate.    Con- 
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Bldaiing  tb&t  In  Nelson's  second  term  the 
Republican*  recaptured  the  assembly,  the 
posts  of  lieutenant  governor  and  treasurer, 
and  retained  the  oOce  of  secretary  of  state, 
the  record  of  acc<»npllahment  seems  all  the 
more  remarkable. 

An  outstanding  accomplishment  was  the 
first  major  reorganization  of  State  govern- 
ment In  30  years,  including  the  creation  oif 
a  new  department  of  administration  com- 
bining five  previously  separate  agencies  to 
centralize  the  State's  "housekeeping"  func- 
tions, and  a  new  department  of  resource  de- 
velopment combining  the  economic  study, 
promotional  and  growth  aid  activities  previ- 
ously  scattered  among    13   agencies. 

The  first  management  audit  of  State  agen- 
cies in  history  was  started,  along  with  stand- 
ardization of  State  purchasing  procedures, 
with  combined  savings  estimated  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  2  years. 
The  first  statewide  attempt  at  overall  plan- 
ning In  the  United  States  was  instituted, 
with  the  help  of  a  $500,000  Federal  grant. 
Regional  planning  commissions  were  spon- 
sored for  southeastern  Wisconsin,  northwest- 
ern Wisconsin,  and  the  Wolf  River  Basin. 

Conservation  legislation  wa'^  highlighted 
by  a  10-year.  $50  million  outdoor  resources 
program  financed  by  a  1-cent-a-package 
boost  in  the  cigarette  tax.  Phases  of  Um 
plan  included  acquisition  of  146,000  addi- 
tional acres  fc»-  parks  and  forest  recreation 
areas,  353.000  added  acres  of  wildlife  habitat, 
103,000  acres  of  fish  management  lands,  and 
three  youth  conservation  camps,  as  well  as 
$1.6  million  for  creation  of  new  lakes  in  flood 
control  projects  in  southwestern  Wisconsin, 
another  $1  million  for  purchase  of  open  space 
around  metropolitan  areas  and  funds  to  buy 
scenic  protection  rights  along  3.000  miles  of 
State  trunk  highways. 

With  new  State  aids  to  help  counties  de- 
velop recreation  areas  in  forest  crop  lands, 
to  increase  fish  and  game  habitats  and  fish 
propagation,  a  new  State  program  to  classify 
lakes  against  destruction  by  overcrowding 
and  pollution,  a  statewide  program  for  pub- 
lic access  to  lakes  and  streams,  a  restoration 
of  all  hunting  and  fishing  license  revenues 
to  the  fish  and  game  program,  billboard 
controls  along  the  Interstate  highway  sys- 
tem, and  legislation  providing  for  long-range 
planning  for  preservation  of  outdoor  re- 
sources, the  program  put  Wisconsin  In  the 
vanguard  of  States  In  the  field  of  conserva- 
tion. 

In  education,  the  Nelson  administration 
sp>eeded  up  the  building  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  the  State  colleges, 
along  with  other  State  building  programs, 
by  a  full  2  years.  Some  $68  million  in  State 
funds  was  authorized  for  higher  education 
buildings  in  3  years,  compared  to  only  $39 
million  in  the  previous  10  years.  Faculty 
of  the  university  and  the  State  colleges  were 
given  a  24-percent  salary  Increase,  and  min- 
imum pay  for  grade  and  high  school  teachers 
was  raised.  The  State's  share  of  local  grade 
and  high  school  costs  was  raised  from  20 
to  25  percent,  providing  an  additional  $30 
million  a  year  to  hold  down  local  property 
taxes.  A  new  $6  million  student  loan  pro- 
gram was  enacted.  Increasing  maximum 
loans  per  student  from  $440  to  $1,000  per 
year,  and  from  $1,600  to  $5,000  for  an  en- 
tire college  or  university  career.  Funds  foe 
vocational  education  were  quadrupled,  from 
$840,000  In  1950-61  to  $3,570,000  in  1961-63. 
The  veterans'  housing  loan  fund  was  in- 
creiised  and  loan  limits  raised.  A  new  law 
wiis  obtained  permitting  Wisconsin  farmers 
to  establish  self-help  marketing  agreements 
for  coordinated  sales  and  promotion  of  prod- 
ucts. Labor  legislation  included  a  25-percent 
boost  In  unemployment  compensation  rates, 
to  the  highest  level  in  the  Nation,  increased 
workmen's  compensation  for  disability,  laws 
against  hiring  children  under  12  for  farm 
labor  and  providing  aid  for  education  of 
children  of  migrant  workers,  and  giving  pub- 


lic employees'  tinlons  full  negotiating  rl^hta. 
Other  legislation  created  a  State  commis- 
sion on  aging,  changed  laws  to  im.prove 
standards  of  care  for  the  aged,  care  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  <llsabled.  created  the  first 
State  mental  health  ocsnmlttee,  and  pro- 
vided for  new  mental  health  clinics,  study 
and  treatment  centers,  strengthened  pro- 
grams at  existing  Institutions  and  provided 
$150,000  a  year  for  research  on  mental  re- 
tardation. 

In  civil  rights,  the  Nelson  administration 
obtained  legislation  to  ban  companies  receiv- 
ing State  contracts  from  discrimination  in 
empl03rment  because  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 
It  also  won  amendments  to  the  fair  employ- 
ment law  to  bar  discrimination  because  of 
age  or  sex. 

Wisconsin  became  the  first  State  in  the 
Nation  to  require  safety  belts  In  the  front 
seats  of  all  new  cars,  under  a  1961  law.  An- 
other law  required  uniform  reporting  of  ac- 
cidents. Governor  Nelson  pushed  a  24-polnt 
program  for  highway  safety,  obtained  In- 
creased aids  for  driver  education  in  schools, 
and  vetoed  two  bills  on  the  grounds  that 
they  would  have  relaxed  highway  safety  reg- 
ulations at  a  time  when  highway  fatalities 
were  mounting. 

A  pioneering  step  In  the  modernization  of 
county  government  was  passage  by  the  1959 
legislature  of  a  law  creating  the  office  of 
county  executive,  in  counties  of  more  than 
500.000  population  (only  Milwaukee,  at  the 
time).  John  L.  Doyne.  former  chairman  of 
the  county  board,  took  office  May  2,  1960.  as 
Milwaukee  County's  first  executive.  Veto 
power  for  the  executive  had  been  provided 
In  the  law,  but  ruled  out  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Constitutional  amendments  ap- 
proved by  the  voters  In  November  1962  gave 
the  executive  veto  power  and  made  his  a 
constitutional  office.  Creation  of  the  new 
office  was  accompanied  by  other  major  im- 
provements in  county  government.  Including 
Installation  of  a  new  accounting  system,  cen- 
tral purchasing.  Improved  budgeting  pro- 
cedures, and  other  measures,  vigorously 
pushed  by  Doyne.  Wisconsin  gained  na- 
tional recognition  as  the  foremost  State  In 
modernization  of  county  government. 

The  future  of  urban  renewal  In  Wisconsin 
was  brightened  greatly  by  a  constitutional 
amendment  passed  by  the  legislature  In  1959 
and  1961  and  approved  by  the  voters  In  a 
referendum,  giving  cities  and  villages  full 
land  condemnation  powers  without  a  Jury 
verdict  of  necessity,  for  the  first  time  In  his- 
tory. Another  1961  law  gave  redevelopment 
authorities  In  Wisconsin  the  same  condem- 
nation powers  as  municipalities.  The  need 
for  a  Jiiry  verdict  to  condemn  property  for 
renewal  had  been  a  major  stumbling  block 
to  the  program  in  Wisconsin. 

Although  It  was  not  the  sort  of  progress 
which  attracts  wide  p>opuIar  attention,  one 
historymaklng  development  of  the  Nelson 
administration  was  the  reor^^anlzatlon  of  the 
State's  courts  for  the  Rrst  lime  since  state- 
hood. The  courts  were  Integrated  Into  a 
unified  and  uniform  trtlevel  system — su- 
preme, circuit,  and  county — under  active 
management  of  the  chief  Justice.  Voted  In 
principle  by  the  1959  legislature,  implement- 
ed by  the  1961  legislature,  effective  in  1962, 
the  system  gives  each  of  the  trial  court  levels 
uniform  Jurisdiction  and  procedure  state- 
wide, with  flexibility  In  temporary  assign- 
ment of  Judges  where  moet  needed  for  max- 
Imxmi  efficiency  of  the  system  as  a  whole 
The  office  of  administrator  of  courts  was 
created  to  assist  and  advise  the  chief  Justice. 
By  supreme  court  appointment,  retiring  Chief 
Justice  John  K.  Itertln  moved  from  the  bench 
Into  the  administrator's  office  as  Its  first 
Incumbent,  serving  tmder  his  successor. 
Chief  Justice  Grover  Broadfoot.  All  of  this 
amounted  to  the  most  far  reaching  evolution 
of  Wisconsin  courts  In  the  history  of  the 
State. 
All  of  these  achievements,  which  made  the 


Nelson  administration  the  most  Impressiv* 
of  any  in  roughly  a  half  century  of  thl 
State's  history,  were  accomplished  with  UtUe 
fanfare  amidst  the  turmoil  of  partisan  brawl- 
Ing  which  led  to  recordbreaking  lengths  of 
the  legislaUve  seMlons.  They  were  mm, 
also  against  the  background  of  a  mountlna 
State  financial  problem,  caiued  In  large  part 
by  the  growth  In  population,  particularly  la 
the  younger  and  older  age  groups,  which  re- 
quired more  spending  than  they  were  able  to 
contribute  In  taxesT 

Governor  Nelson  stressed  this  theme  early 
In  his  administration  In  calling  for  a  thor- 
ough  study  and  revision  of  the  State's  tax 
system.  He  appointed  four  members  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  faculty,  headed  by 
Prof.  Harold  Groves,  to  study  the  Impact  of 
various  tax  proposals  upon  the  State.  He 
set  up  a  19-member,  bipartisan  citizens'  tax 
conmilttee  pop\Uarly  called  the  blue  ribbon 
tax  committee,  to  reconunend  a  new  tax 
system. 

The  citizens'  committee  recommended.  In 
the  main,  a  State  withholding  tax  system, 
a  general  sales  tax  with  a  credit  refund  fea- 
ture to  offset  the  tax  on  necessities,  and  re- 
peal of  the  personal  property  tax.  levied 
mainly  on  merchants'  and  manufacturers'  in- 
ventories and  farmers'  livestock. 

Governor  Nelson  himself  favored  with- 
holding, opposed  a  general  sales  tax — al- 
though his  position  was  more  flexible  than 
that  of  the  State  Democratic  Party,  which 
had  written  into  Its  platfcvm  opposition  to 
any  form  of  sales  tax — favored  a  gradual 
reduction  of  the  personal  property  tax,  ad- 
vocated new  taxes  on  banks  and  beer  and  a 
boost  in  Income  tax  rates.  Most  Republi- 
cans in  the  legislature  favored  the  general 
sales  tax.  opposed  an  Income  tax  boost,  op- 
posed the  bank  and  beer  taxes  and  were  re- 
luctant to  adopt  a  withholding  ssrstem. 
.  The  long  battle  over  taxes,  running  through 
both  of  Nelson's  terms  as  Governor  is  too 
complicated  to  be  detailed  here.  After  vot- 
ing down  Nelson's  tax  proposal,  the  legisla- 
ture passed  a  3 -percent  general  sales  tax 
bill,  which  the  Governor  vetoed.  The  dead- 
lock ended  In  compromise  in  the  1961  ses- 
sion, with  passage  and  signing  of  a  bill  for  a 
selective  3-percent  sales  tax  exempting  food 
and  other  necensltiee,  a  withholding  system 
and  a  1 -percent  boost  In  Income  tax  rates. 
This  law  satisfied  no  one  fully,  but  It  showed 
willingness  of  both  the  Governor  and  his  Re- 
publican opponents  to  give  ground  rather 
than  to  subject  the  State  to  a  really  damag- 
ing fiscal  crisis. 

On  the  personal  property  tax.  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  was  sought  and  obtained 
to  permit  taxation  of  merchants'  and  man- 
ufacturers' Inventories  and  farmers'  livestock 
at  a  different  rate  than  other  property,  such 
as  real  estate.  Under  this  provision,  relief 
totaling  some  $30  million  was  granted  on 
personal  property  In  the  1961-63  blennlum. 
In  addition.  alSout  $55  million  In  real  prop- 
rty  tax  relief  was  granted. 

TTie  legislature  responded  to  the  Governor's 
appeals  for  budgets  adequate  to  meet  at  least 
the  "barebones"  of  the  State's  mushrooming 
needs  for  schools,  welfare  institutions  and 
services,  and  the  executive  budget  expendl- 
t\ires  of  $416  6  million  in  his  first  term  and 
$512  6  million  In  his  second  represented  ap- 
proximately what  Governor  Nelson  had 
asked.  The  State's  revenues,  while  increivsed 
by  the  tax  measures  of  1961,  did  not  keep 
pace  with  the  burgeoning  budget,  with  the 
result  that  a  deficit  of  more  than  $20  million 
a  blennlum  remained  to  keep  alive  the  dis- 
pute over  taxes  well  Into  the  succeeding  ad- 
ministration. 

Financial  problems  and  the  many  faceted 
legislative  program  pushed  by  Governor  Nel- 
son left  the  legislature  with  little  time  or 
inclination  to  wrestle  with  the  tangled  prob- 
lem of  legislative  xeapportlonment,  although 
actions  of  the  United  States  and  Wisconsin 
supreme  courts  In  these  years  made  It  clear 
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that  the  leglsUttire  would  not  be  able  perm- 
^nenUy  to  evade  its  constitutional  mandate 
to  reapportion  after  the  decennial  census. 
Sate  Attorney  General  John  W.  Reynold. 
«,utfht  to  force  acUon  on  reapportionment 
Jhirlng  the  Nelson  administration,  but  the 
litigation  had  produced  no  acceptable  legls- 
iatlon  by  the  Ume  Reynolds  moved  Into  the 
rwivemor's  mansion. 

^vernor  Nelson  had  called  the  legisla- 
ture back  into  session  in  June  1963  to  act 
on  reapportionment  after  a  panel  of  thre« 
?^eral  judges  said  they  would  reapportion 
S^  Sad  if  the  legislature  did  not  do  so 
nrompUy.  BllU  for  both  legislative  and  con- 
L^lonkl  reapportionment  were  IftJ-oduced 
and  passed  by  the  Republican  majority,  but 
thp  Governor  vetoed  both.  ch";glng  that  they 
were  attempts  to  "gerrymander'  the  State 
for  political  advantage,  that  among  other 
shortcomings,  they  left  Milwaukee  County 
underrepresented. 

One  change  In  the  State's  poUUcal  map 
was  accomplished,  however,  when  the  Me- 
nominee Indian  reservation  In  northeastern 
Wisconsin,  between  Shawano  and  Oconto 
counties,  was  released  from  Federal  control 
Aorll  30,  1961.  and  became  the  new  Menomi- 
nee county.  72d  In  the  State.  The  tribe  was 
the  first  in  the  United  States  to  be  f "^J/o^ 
Federal  administration.  The  Prf;>^«°V° 
the  3  500  residents  In  governing  the  234.0O0 
acre  county  which  had  been  a  Inderal  res- 
ervation for  107  years  were  formidable  and 
many  of  the  Menominee  Joined  In  petit  on- 
InK  the  Government  to  resume  control  of 
the  tribe  and  its  properties,  which  Included 
rich  forest  lands. 

Wisconsin  stepped  Into  the  national  polit- 
ical spotlight  brlefiy  In  1960  for  Ite  Part  In 
helping  to  nominate  John  F.  Kennedy  for 
President.  Kennedy  attached  great  impor- 
tance to  the  Wisconsin  presidential  primary 
as  a  testing  ground  for  his  Pf  ^^'^^'^"ti  ^^  ^ 
rations  campaigned  Intensively  here  and 
sent  in  member  of  his  family  and  Inner 
clr<5e  of  associate,  to  help  line  up  the  votes^ 
HlB  chief  primary  opponent.  Senator  Hxtbert 
HtviPHRKY  Of  Minnesota,  worked  hard  with 
TsmX  reinue  and  more  limited  funds^ 
CK>vernor   Nelson   remained   neutral   In   the 

'''nelson's  popularity  was  confirmed  In  his 
1962  victory  over  the  veteran  Alexander 
Wiley  for  the  US.  Senate,  by  a  margin  of 
67  000  votes. 


Hon.  John  Bennett 
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gare  20  years  o*  PUbUc-splrtted  effort, 
win  be  poorer  for  his  absence. 

I  offer  my  deep  sympathy  to  his  wldo^. 
his  mother,  and  the  rest  of  his  family. 


Aostim,  Tex.,  Uw  Tutor  Featured  im 
Time  Macaxine 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14. 1964 
Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Austhi. 
Tex  it  is  stated  that  90  percent  of  the 
lawyers  under  the  age  of  40  have  taken 
Ihlcrin  course  for  the  Texas  State  ^ax 
exam  given  by  Attorney  Arthur  MitcheU. 
wSi  stated  out  to  be  a  favor  to  fellow 
students  at  Baylor  Univer^ty  developed 
into  a  "cram  school."  The  word  has 
traveled-and  Mr.  MitcheU  and  his 
school  were  the  subject  of  a  special 
article  in  a  recent  edition  of  Time  maga- 
zine. 


SPEECH 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wxscoNsm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Augvjt  13,  1964 
Mr  REUSS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
express  my  profound  sorrow  oyer  the 
deSth    of    our    distinguished    coUeague. 
John  Bennxtt. 

I  pay  tribute  to  him  as  a  flne  Con- 
gressman and  as  a  fine  man.  Asan  in- 
vestigator, he  made  the  proud  record  of 
I?wa?t^king  the  truth  whatever  the 

cost.  ^       1     „.  - 

I  knew  JOHN  BENNETT  not  only  as  a 
congressman  but  as  the  devo^  jon^ 
Mrs  James  O.  Bennett,  of  M"^»H?ffl 
He  waToften  in  my  home  city  visiting 
his  mother  and  sister. 

Years  a^o,  he  studied  law  at  Mar- 
QueS^nlverslty  In  MUwaukee^fore 
2^rklng  on  hta  dedicated  ^^  of 
pubUc  service.    Congrea.  to  whlcb  he 


The  Garrulous  Greek."  as  MltoheU 
has  been  dubbed,  is  the  son  of  Greek 
immigrants  who  came  to  our  State  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.    Both  parent^ 
died  when  Mitchell  was  very  young  and 
with  the  aid  of  an  immigrant  aunt  he 
made  his  way.  served  with  the  N^vy  in 
the  South  Pacinc  during  World  War  H. 
and   then   attended   Baylor   Uriiversity 
At  Baylor  he  was  an  honor  student  and 
an  honor  graduate  from  the  school  of 
law     While  there  he  tutored  fellow  stu- 
dents and  by  the  time  he  was  a  senior, 
students  were  seeking  him  out  for  as- 
sistance in  preparing  for  the  State  bar 
exam      After  he  passed  the  bar  exam  in 
1950.  he  launched  his  course,  which  has 
become  known  far  and  wide. 

Mr  MitcheU  was  also  the  special  sub- 
ject of  an  arUcle  in  the  Austin  American, 
and  because  I  believe  my  feUow  col- 
leagues would  be  interested  in  reading 
about  the  "dean"  of  Texas  lawyers  I 
ask  permission  to  include  the  article  m 
my  remarks. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 
Aus-rm   Law   Turoa   Fkatukd)   in   Timx 

(By  Al  Williams) 
A  unique  system  of  cramming  future  law- 
yers with  information  enabling  them  to  pass 
the  State  bar  exam  has  carried  AusUn  Attor- 
ney Arthur  Mitchell  onto  the  pages  of  Time 
magazine  this  week. 

In  its  new  edition.  Time  takes  a  look  at 
the  cram,  cram,  cramming  preceding  the  bar 
exam— termed  a  "legal  torture"  which  is  the 
"law's  last  vestige  of  ordeal  by  Are." 

Every  man  who  becomes  a  lawyer  In  Texas 

and  the  other  States  must  pass  the  bar  exam. 

In  Texas,  It  is  a  16-hour  examination,  beset 

with  legal  plUalls  for  the  aspiring  attorneys. 

"It   \B   a   gfrlnd   all   lawyer*   have   to   go 

through,"  says  MitcheU.  a  Taylor  native. 

To  prepare  themselves  for  it  in  Texas,  the 
future  barristers  come  to  MitcheU,  sotne- 
thlng  they've  been  doing  since  he  was  a 
tutor  in  Baylor  Law  Schooi  as  far  back  as 

1948. 

Since  the  bar  exam  Is  given  three  times  a 
year — in  March,  June,  and  October — Mltchril 
schedules  his  claases  to  end  Jtiat  before  th« 
bar  exama.    What  Mitchell  throws  at  th«n. 


for  a  fee.  Is  an  18-day  series  of  lectures  last- 
ing some  4  hours  each  session  and  cover- 
ing 20  sections  of  the  exam.  MitcheU  per- 
sonally lectures  cmi  18  o(f  the  subjects. 

Time  quoted  Mitchell,  dubbed  "The  Garru- 
lous Greek"  In  the  article,  as  claiming  to 
nave  crammed  half  the  lawyers  in  Texas. 
MitcheU  dramatizes  the  life  in  the  law.  says 
Time.  MitcheU  Is  quoted  as  saying,  "I  teU 
them  the  law  Is  comical,  the  law  is  tragic, 
the  law  is  real.  The  things  that  happen  in 
law  are  things  that  happen  to  people." 

Mitchell,  who  doesn't  know  which  of  his 
friends  put  "The  Garruloxis  Greek"  title  on 
him  says  about  90  percent  of  the  lawyers  in 
Austin  under  the  age  of  40  have  taken  his 
cram  course. 
Is  It  successful? 

"I   get  a   high   percentage — 96   to  97  per- 
cent— of  passes  on  the  bar  exam,"  he  sa>s. 
His  last  coiirse  was  attended  by  more  than 
200  persons.    Previous  classes  during  the  last 
year  drew  from  100  to  200  students. 

The  Arthur  Mitchell  bar  course  had  Its  be- 
ginning when  he  tutored  students  as  a  Bay- 
lor law  student.  By  the  time  he  was  a  senior 
students  were  seeking  him  out  to  aid  them  in 
preparing  for  the  exam  since  he  had  tutored 
all  the  courses  covered  on  the  bar  exam. 
He  passed  It  himself  in  October,  1950  and  at 
that  time  launched  his  course. 

Mitchell  says  he  has  the  only  exam  school 
In  the  State,  although  he  has  a  course  given 
under  his  name  by  a  man  in  Houston. 

"It's  gotten  to  t>e  an  institution,"  he  offers^ 
"I  don't  have  to  advertise,  they  come  to  me." 
To  help  students  with  their  studies,  Mitch- 
ell has  a  set  of  books  (weighing  about  50 
pounds),  which  go  with  the  course.  He 
spent  about  6  years  writing  the  study  aids. 

Secret  of  his  success  is  concentrated  re- 
view of  each  subject  on  the  bar  exam.  "I 
have  never  spent  any  time  going  over  past 
exams  as  some  do  in  other  States.  I  give  the 
basic  rules  and  go  from  there,  providing  a 
capsule    review    of    the    entire   subject,"    he 

B&JK. 

He  draws  his  students  from  throughout 
Texas,  as  well  as  out-of-state  schools. 
"Some  of  our  lx>ys  go  off  to  places  lUte  Har- 
vard and  come  back  to  Texas  to  practice. 
They  take  the  course  to  enable  them  to  pass 
the  bar  exam."  says  MitcheU. 

Mitchell  emphasizes  that  his  cram  school 
nas  no  official  standing.  But  because  of  the 
increasing  numbers  of  men  and  women  com- 
ing out  of  law  school  It  AH*  a  tremendous 
need.  "It  bridges  the  g&p  between  law 
school  and  the  exam,"  he  saya. 

He  could  add  that  his  "bridge"  Is  a  mighty 
sturdy  one,  one  which  is  almosrt  an  assurance 
of  success.  It  very  well  could  lead  to  an  un- 
official title  for  MitcheU  as  the  "dean"  of 
Texas  lawyers. 


Tribate  to  Hon.  John  B.  BeBoett 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 


or  irrw  TC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPBKSKNTATIVE3 

Thursday.  Auin^st  13. 1964 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  with  profound  sadness  that 
I  join  my  coUeagues  In  paying  tribute  to 
the  Honorable  Johk  B.  Bennett,  of 
Michigan. 

To  exprees  in  words  the  grief  and  sor- 
row one  feels  when  one  of  our  Members 
Is  suddenly  taken  from  us  is  difficult, 
just  as  it  is  difficult  to  adequately  de- 
scribe the  many  qualities  which  John 
possessed.    He  was  a  quiet  man,  but  a 
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determined  one  who  never  gave  up  when 
he  was  fighting  for  something  In  which 
he  believed. 

Several  years  ago,  when  my  office  was 
near  Ms,  I  learned  to  know  him  well,  and 
I  greatly  valued  our  friendship  during 
the  years  that  followed.  He  was  a  cap- 
able and  consclentloixs  legislator,  dedi- 
cated to  serving  his  district  with  unself- 
ish and  faithful  devotion. 

To  his  widow  and  his  family,  I  extend 
my  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  great 
loss. 
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New  York  Times  Correspondent  C.  P. 
Trntsell  Reports  Pa«safe  of  Food 
Stamp  Bill  After  CoTering  Bill's  Long 
History 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14.  1964 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  re- 
porter has  been  more  faithful  in  cover- 
ing the  long  legislative  process  which 
preceded  the  passage  of  H.R.  10222  than 
Mr.  C.  P.  Trussell  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Over  a  period  of  10  years,  he 
attended  numerous  hearings  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  this 
legislation  or  its  predecessor  bills,  and 
the  debates  in  the  House  in  1957,  1958, 
1959,  and  again  this  year,  and  did  an 
excellent  job  of  reporting  on  the  issue. 
Mr.  Trussell  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  members  of  the  Washington 
press  corps,  and  I  have  always  been 
proud  of  and  pleased  with  the  impor- 
tance he  accorded  the  food  stamp  story 
at  a  time  when  most  newspapers  in  the 
country  outside  of  St.  Louis,  E>etroit.  and 
Pittsburgh  were  not  much  interested  in 
this  news.  Naturally.  I  think  his  news 
judgment  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
increasing  importance  of  the  legislation 
as  a  political  issue  and  as  a  major 
achievement  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanirtious  con- 
sent, I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  report  by  New 
York  Times  Correspondent  C.  P.  Trus- 
sell on  final  passage  by  the  Congress  of 
H.R.  10222.  a  repxart  by  a  writer  who  has 
followed  this  legislation  closely  during 
the  10  years  since  I  first  introduced  my 
food  stamp  bill.  The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug    I2.  19641 

Congress  Clears  Pood  Stamp  Plan  for  the 
Needy — Nationwide  Procram  Would  Pro- 
vide As.siSTANCz  for  Any  Area  Asking  It 

(By  C  P.  Trussell) 
W.ASHLNCTON.  August  1 1  — The  House  sent 
to  the  President  today  the  permanent  and 
oountry*'lde  program  for  improving  the  diets 
of  needy  families  by  the  use  of  food  stamps 
bought  at  a  discount.  The  stamps  may  be 
sp>ent  like  currency. 

Congressional  action  on  the  legislation,  a 
major  administration  item  allied  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  antipoverty  program,  was 
completed  as  the  House  accepted  without  dis- 
sent amendments  that  the  Senate  had  made 
to  the  original   House  bill. 
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'^"^'T^*!^  "w*"  expansion  of  a  pilot     Labor,  was  ordained  in  Rome  on  Julv  19 
project   that  has  been   under  t«et  In  more     of  this  vear  ""  jmy  12 

than  40  oommunlUee  in  22  States      It  will  " 

now  be  available  to  all  communltlee  request- 
ing It. 

Congress  authorized  apprt>priatlona  of  |75 
million  for  the  year  that  started  last  July  1, 
$100  million  for  the  second  year  and  $200 
mUUon  for  the  third.  After  that,  the  pro- 
gram Is  to  be  reviewed. 

The  principal  sponsor  wiis  Representative 
Leonor  Krbtzer  SuLLrvAN.  Democrat,  of  Mis- 
souri, who  pressed  for  Its  acceptance  in  the 
face  of  numerous  commit t<'e  and  floor  set- 
backs. 

"Enactment  of  this  bill.'  she  said  after  the 
House  acted  this  afternot.n.  •'will  go  a  long 
way  toward  outlawing  hunger  In  the  United 
States. 

"It  Will  assure  adequate  nutrition  and  ap- 
petizing diets  for  millions  of  Americans,  in- 
cluding thoee  now  living  almost  entirely  on 
powdered  milk  and  eggs,  dried  beans,  corn- 
meal,  flour,  and  other  surplus  food  items  " 

The  measure  was  blocketl  In  tlie  House 
last  month  because  of  a  Senate  provision  In- 
dicating that  distribution  i-f  free  items  such 
as  powdered  and  dried  sun>lns  goods  would 
be  halted  In  any  community  that  adopted 
the  food  stamp  plan.  It  was  brought  out 
later  that  the  choice  as  to  continuance  woiUd 
be  left  to  local  officials,  who  would  be  in 
full  control  of  the  stamp  program  The 
protest  was  not  renewed  today 

The  stamps  could  be  u.sed  to  buy  almost 
any  ordinary  food.  Products  Identified  as 
being  imported  and  alcoholic  beverages  and 
tobacco  would  be  barred 

In  the  pilot  areas,  which  began  the  test 
in  1961.  there  has  been  a  notable  increase 
In  comsumptlon  of  meats,  vegetables,  milk, 
and  fruits,  to  the  benefit  of  consumer  and 
tradesmen  alike 

Each  State  agency  administering  the  fed- 
erally assisted  program  is  to  submit  a  plan 
and  standards  for  participation  The  stand- 
ards would  limit  eligibility  to  households 
whose  income  is  too  low  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate diet 

An  eligible  household  wfiuld  receive  some 
food  stamps  at  a  cost  etjulvalent  to  the 
hou.sehold's  normal  expenditure  for  food. 
The  stamps  needed  to  over  the  dlCTerence 
between  the  ability  to  pay  and  the  cost  of 
an  adequate  diet  would  be  given  to  the 
household 

The  stamps  0(5uld  be  .spent  at  retail  stores. 
The  retailers  could  redeem  the  stamp>6 
through  wholesale  food  concerns  or  banks. 
The  retailers  and  whole.siL:erR  would  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  IVpiirtment  of  Agri- 
culture 

State  welfare  agencie.s  would  be  respon- 
sible  for  certification  of   applicant.s. 


year. 
The  notice  of  the  ceremony  follows- 

NATrvE  OF  Town    To   Bk   Ordained   at 
Rome    Ceremony 

Rev.  Anthony  D.  Muntone.  Jr.,  st,n  of  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Anthony  Muntone.  Sr..  of  603  West 
Coal  Street,  will  be  ordained  July  12.  at  the 
North  American  College  in  Rome,  by  His  Ej. 
cellency  Archbishop  OConnor,  director  of 
the  American  College. 

Father  Muntone  was  graduated  from  the 
J.  W.  Cooper  High  School,  class  of  1953.  He 
furthered  his  education  at  Penn  State  Uni- 
versity where  he  received  his  bachelor  of 
science  in  mathematics  and  science  He  then 
entered  St.  Charles  Borromeo  Senunary  in 
Philadelphia  In  1957.  Later  he  was  iwslgned 
to  continue  his  studies  for  the  prle.sihood  at 
the  North  American  College  in  Rome  by  His 
Excellency  Bishop  McShea  of  the  AHentown 
Diocese. 

HU  first  mass  will  be  celebrated  In  the 
chapel  of  the  American  College  In  Rome.  He 
will  continue  his  administrative  studies  at 
the  Gregoriana  University  for  another  year, 
after  which  he  will  return  to  the  United 
States  In  June  of  1965.  His  first  mass  In  the 
States  will  be  celebrated  at  Our  Lady  of 
Mount  Carmel  Church.  Father  Muntone's 
boyhood  parish. 

Among  the  relatives  who  left  for  Rome  via 
Alitalia  Airlines  are  the  following:  Mrs.  An- 
thony Muntone.  Sr..  Mrs.  Domlnlck  Ritzo, 
Mrs.  Theresa  Ritzo  Unlone.  of  Hawthorne! 
N.J  .  and  the  following  friends:  Mr  and  Mr! 
Anthony  Malocu  and  Mrs.  Clara  Orlgas 


NatiTe  of  Town  To  Be  Ordained  at  Rome 
Ceremony 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Augu.st  13.  1964 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  with 
pleasure  and  some  pride  that  a  member 
of  the  family  of  the  former  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  Committee  on  Select  Educa- 
tion has  completed  his  studies  at  the 
North  American  College  in  Rome. 

Rev.  Anthony  D.  Muntone.  brother  of 
Dr.  John  Muntone.  former  employee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 


A  Time  Bomb  Called  Popalation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  F.  SENNER.  JR. 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A^^VES 

Friday.  August  14.  1964 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league Mo  Udall  from  Arizona  has  at- 
tained a  distinctive  reputation  for  his  in- 
cisive newsletters  dealing  with  timely 
topics.  His  latest  missive.  "A  Time  Bomb 
Called  Population"  is  one  more  example 
of  the  mature  thought,  and  Indeed  the 
daring  manner,  in  which  our  fellow  Con- 
gressman deals  with  serious  matters 
which  too  often  are  Ignored  in  public 
debate.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study 
the  following  newsletter  for  a  thoupht- 
provoking  discussion  of  the  population 
explosion  problem : 

A  Time  Bomb  Called  Population 

(By  Morris  K.  Udall.  Second  District  of 

Arizona) 

In  this  presidential  election  year  heated 
debate  will  be  waged  on  a  multitude  of  cur- 
rent and  pressing  problems.  But  conspicu- 
ously absent  from  Issues  to  be  discussed  Is 
the  one  which  may  well  be  our  most  urgent 
problem — the  time  bomb  called  population. 

As  Mark  Twain  might  have  put  It:  "Popu- 
lation Is  something  everybody  does  something 
about  but  nobody  talks  about."  I  intend  to 
talk  about  it. 

During  a  recent  press  conference,  in  dis- 
cussing sharply  Increased  school  disUlct 
and  local  taxes,  I  cited  some  startling  sta- 
tistics and  commented  that  a  great  many  of 
our  local,  national,  and  International  prob- 
lems originate  In  one  way  or  another  In  the 
population  explosion.  When  I  finished,  a 
reported    asked.   "Congressman   Udall.   what 
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fcre  you  doing  to  help  solve  this  problem?" 
"Well."  I  replied,  "as  a  father  of  six.  I  can't 

«v  that  I've  done  very  mucli." 

But  last  week  I  did   do  something.  Uttle 

though  It  may  be.    I  Introduced  In  the  House 

a   concurrent    resolution    which.    If    passed. 

might    be    a    step    toward    recognizing    and 

moving  to  meet  the  problem  of  tremendously 

rapid  population  growth. 

THE  STARTLING  FACTS 

But,  it  might  be  asked,  isn't  population 
growth  good?  Doesn't  It  mean  more  people 
to  buy  our  products,  more  Jobs,  more  growth 
for  our  State?  Don't  we  In  Arizona  take 
pride  In  our  growth  statistics? 

In  answer  to  such  questions  one  might 
observe  that  a  good  steady  rain  is  beneficial 
but  a  flood  wreaks  havoc.  And  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  floodtlde  of  human  beings: 

It  took  earth  millions  of  years  to  acquire, 
by  the  time  of  CTirlst,  a  population  of  one- 
quarter  of  a  bUllon.  It  took  untU  1830  for 
the  world's  population  to  reach  1  billion. 
But  In  only  100  years  we  passed  the  2  billion 
mark.  It  has  taken  less  than  35  years  for 
the  population  to  have  reached  3  bUllon. 
And,  Incredibly,  the  fourth  billion  will  be 
here  in  but  16  more  years. 

If  present  rates  are  unchecked.  It  will  take 
only  a  35-year  span  to  add  the  next  3  billion 
to  our  present  3  bUllon.  And  It  will  take  less 
than  38  years  after  that  for  the  6  billion  to 
double  to  12  billion. 

Bear  In  mind  that  Just  an  Increase  of  1 
billion  (due  by  1980)  Is  equal  to  the  total 
present  population  of  all  of  North  and  South 
America  plus  all  55  nations  In  Europe. 

Each  year  the  United  States  adds  more 
than  3  mUllon  to  Its  population,  enough 
to  fill  6  brandnew  cities  the  size  of  Phoenix. 
Providing  the  additional  schools,  streets, 
sewers,  post  offices  and  all  the  other  facilities 
needed  by  modem  society  Is  a  heavy  and  ex- 
pensive burden. 

By  the  year  2000  the  United  States  will 
likely  Increase  Its  population  from  190  mil- 
lion to  340  million.  Of  these.  100  mllUon 
will  be  children  who  need  schools,  play- 
grounds, library  facilities,  etc.  And  30  mil- 
lion will  be  "senior  citizens"  with  medical 
care  and  other  problems  which  become  most 
acute  as  years  advance. 

Population  growth,  like  compound  Interest. 
Is  self-accelerating:  that  U,  the  more  people 
there  are  the  greater  the  population  growth, 
even  though  the  rate  of  growth  remains  the 
aame.  When  you  are  talking  about  bllUons 
of  people  the  results  of  doubling  are  stag- 
gering. 

Just  when  men  and  women  everywhere  are 
awakening  to  the  poeslbllltlee  of  a  decent 
life  and  are  thus  demanding  Improvements 
In  their  standard  of  living,  the  population 
explosion  is  wiping  out  most  of  the  benefits 
of  economic  growth  (and  our  foreign  aid 
program)  in  the  underdevelop>ed  world.  A 
key  democratic  nation  In  l^la.  for  example, 
attempting  to  rise  by  Its  bootstraps,  recently 
completed  a  successful  6-year  program  by 
increasing  Its  economic  output  12  p>ercent. 
Are  Its  people  better  off?  No.  because  in  this 
time  Its  population  Increased  16  percent  and 
net  living  standards  are  worse  than  before. 

WHY    NOW? 

How  docs  It  happen  that  In  this  century 
population  figures  have  gone  crazy?  The 
answer  Is  found  In  two  words:  medical  sci- 
ence. Human  beings  aren't  suddenly  more 
fertile;  our  reproduction  potential  hasnt 
changed.  In  any  given  year  the  Increase  or 
decrease  In  population  Is  simply  the  number 
of  births  minus  the  number  of  deaths. 

In  North  America  and  Wetsern  Europe 
birth  and  death  rates  have  declined  more 
or  less  proportionately.  But  medical  science 
has  upset  this  pattern  In  the  underdeveloped 
parui  of  the  world.  It  has  caused  a  Pr^cl pi- 
lous decline  in  the  death  rates  while  bU^h 
rates  have  remained  constant.  The  result 
Is  galloping  population  growth. 
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Never  before  In  history  has  It  been  possible 
to  introduce  an  extensive  jM-ogram  of  death 
control  so  quickly  In  any  given  areas  of  the 
world.  Armed  with  miracle  drugs,  Inaectl- 
cldee  and  extensive  knowledge  of  sanltaUon 
and  nutrition,  scientists  almost  overnight 
can  drastically  curtaU  the  rate  of  dying. 
Just  since  Wcwld  War  H.  for  example,  death 
rates  have  been  reduced  more  than  one-third 
in  such  places  as  India  and  Malaya.  In 
Ceylon  the  spraying  of  DDT  reduced  the 
death  rate   by  40   percent   within  a  single 

year.  ^       .        , 

Birth  rates  are  higher  In  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  Latin  America,  Asia,  and 
Afrloa^where  two-thirds  of  all  the  world's 
people  live.  Where  birth  rates  are  high, 
there  are  high  proportions  of  youth.  As  In- 
fant mortality  has  declined,  family  burdens 
have  increased.  And  the  children,  when 
they  become  adults  and  parents,  face  the 
same  prospect  of  endless  toll  just  to  acquire 
the  barest  of  essentials. 

A    NONPARTISAN    ISSUE 

While  the  wonders  of  medical  science  have 
brought  on  this  problem,  the  doctors  are 
also  concerned  with  Its  solution.  We  are 
now  within  sight  of  safe,  reliable  drugs  and 
other  medical  means  to  make  It  possible  for 
mankind.  If  It  wUl,  to  regulate  Its  growth. 
Whether  these  solutions  will  be  used  In  a 
way  to  defuse  the  population  bomb  Is  a 
problem  the  doctors  cannot  solve.  This  Is  a 
matter  for  ordinary  citizens,  community 
leaders  and  people  acting  through  their  gov- 
ernments  all   over  the  world. 

Fortunately,  the  population  problem  Is  not 
a  partisan  poUtlcal  Issue  In  this  country,  as 
evidenced  by  the  following: 

Shortly  before  his  death,  President  Ken- 
nedy said.  "We  should  know  more  and  do 
more  about  the  whole  reproductive  cycle. 
and  this  Information  should  be  available  to 
the  world." 

Former  President  Eisenhower  recently 
commented  that  "the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  Uke  into  account  the  effect  of  the 
population  explosion  on  our  mutual  assist- 
ance system.  Unless  we  do.  It  may  smother 
the  economic  progress  of  many  nations." 

Richard  Nixon,  after  his  Asian  tour,  said 
he  had  observed  poverty  "worse  than  I  have 
ever  dreamed  exUted"  and  recommended 
that  the  United  States  give  assistance  to 
nations  requesting  help  on  population  mat- 
ters. 

This  Is.  In  short,  one  of  those  rare  sub- 
jects upon  which  a  great  many  leaders  with 
widely  differing  political  views  wholeheart- 
edly agree. 

THI   RELIGIOUS   QUESTION 

Central  to  any  consideration  of  the  popu- 
lation problem  Is  the  religious  question,  and 
particularly  the  position  of  the  Roman  Catii- 
olic  Church  on  birth  cotnrol.  It  should  be 
emphasized,  however,  that  the  church  does 
not  condenm  birth  control;  It  raises  bar- 
riers only  on  the  methods  used. 

Within  the  church  right  now  there  is  a 
tremendous  dialog  taking  place  regarding 
the  population  explosion,  a  discussion 
spurred  by  the  recent  Ecumenical  Council 
and  by  prominent  church  leaders. 

The  oral  contraceptive  pill,  simple  and 
nearly  100  percent  effective,  has  opened  up 
opportunity  for  change  within  the  chtirch. 
As  Newsweek  magazine  recently  pointed  out, 
Catholic  theologians  are  beginning  to  accept 
the  position  of  the  distinguished  Roman 
Catholic  gynecologist.  Dr.  John  Rock,  who 
argues  that  the  new  pills  can  be  considered 
mortilly  acceptable. 

Look  magazine,  in  a  recent  comprehensive 
report  on  Latin  American  Catholics  and 
birth  control,  noted  the  open  declaration  of 
Jesuit  priests  in  Santiago,  Chile.  It  holds 
that  the  pills,  which  Inhibit  ovulation  but 
do  not  destroy  any  egg,  are  permissible. 

A  recent  national  survey  found  that  at 
least  30  percent  of  Catholic  couples  use  birth 


control  methods  condemned  by  the  church. 
And  a  heavy  majority  of  those  polled  hop>ed 
their  church  would  change  Its  attitude  to- 
ward birth  control.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  of  the  11  countries  in  the  world 
with  the  lowest  birth  rates  6  are  predomi- 
nately Catholic:  Austria,  Belgium,  France, 
Italy,  and  Lvucembourg. 

Further  evidence  of  the  church's  concern 
with  the  population  jH-oblem  Is  the  impor- 
tant work  being  done  at  Catholic  research 
centers  such  as  the  one  here  In  Washington 
at  Georgetovni  University. 

WHAT  THE  UNITKD  STATES  SHOULD  DO  FOR  OTHER 
t  COUNTRIES 

Eugene  R.  Black,  then  President  of  the 
World  Bank,  declared  In  1961 : 

"Population  growth  threatens  to  nullify 
all  our  efforts  to  raise  Uvlng  standards  in 
many  of  the  poorer  countries.  We  are  com- 
ing to  a  situation  in  which  the  optlnUst  will 
be  the  man  who  thinks  that  present  li^vlng 
standards  can  be  maintained." 

That's  a  pretty  bleak  outlook  when  we 
realize  that  the  average  per  capita  Income  of 
the  2  billion  people  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  U  about  $100  a  year,  compared  to 
over  $2,300  In  the  United  States  and  $850  In 
western  Europe. 

Thus  the  prospect  Is  one  of  seething  un- 
rest. imi>atience  with  the  existing  order  and 
sympathy  to  the  advocates  of  ccanmunlsm 
(who.  ironically,  generally  assert  that  con- 
cern for  population  growth  is  merely  a  bour- 
geois excuse  for  the  failure  of  capitalism.) 

Congress,  in  passing  tlie  foreign  aid  bill 
last  year,  specifically  authM-ized  the  spending 
of  money  "to  conduct  research  Into  the  prob- 
lems of  population  growth."  However,  there 
was  a  $6  million  celling  on  research  of  all 
kinds,  and  Senator  Oruknino  of  Alaska  cal- 
culated that  only  $130,000  would  go  toward 
helping  peculation  problems.  Nevertheless, 
the  specific  authcHizatlcm  was  a  big  step  for- 
ward. And  the  late  President  Kennedy 
stated  that  the  results  of  research  in  this  area 
should  be  made  available  to  the  people  of 
the  world. 

We  certainly  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  give 
our  research  findings  to  naUoos  which  re- 
quest them.  Perhaps  we  should  also  offer 
technical  assistance  in  implementing  pro- 
grams of  population  control  when  such  help 
is  sought.  As  President  Johnson  has  said: 
"The  only  way  that  we  can  hope  to  deal  with 
the  population  explosion  Is  with  tlie  knowl- 
edge exploeion." 

Other  nations  are  beginning  to  look  to  the 
United  States  for  leadership.  Ptor  example. 
Pakistan's  President  Ayub  Khan  asserted: 
"We  look  to  you,  a  country  like  yours,  to 
apply  your  mind  and  your  resources  to  be 
able  to  cMnbat  this  problem."  He  bluntly 
stated  the  alternative: 

"If  we  continue  to  increase  at  the  present 
rate  It  will  ultimately  lead  to  a  standard  of 
living  litUe  better  than  that  of  animals." 

It  has  Iseen  pointed  out  that  in  all  of  Its 
many  programs  the  UJ3.  Government  is 
spending  $15  biUion  a  year  on  reeearcli.  But 
less  than  $10  mUUon  Is  being  spent  on  the 
basic  problem  of  population. 

THX     CLARK-GRUENING-UDALL     RESOLUTION 

Senators  CulKK.  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Gruxniko,  of  Alaska,  have  introduced  a  res- 
olution relative  to  population  control.  I  am 
the  only  House  sponsor.  The  resolution 
would  have  Congress: 

Urge  the  President  to  hasten  implementa- 
tion at  the  policies  of  the  United  States  re- 
garding population  growth  by  Inaugurating 
substantially  increased  programs  of  research 
within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
to  make  results  freely  available  to  countries 
requesting  such  assistance. 

Request  the  Presld«it  to  create  a  Presi- 
dential CommlsBltm  on  Peculation  with  the 
duty  to  Inform,  after  investigation,  the  gov- 
ernment  and    the    American    people    of   the 
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nature  of  population  problems  at  home  and 
abroad,  with  respect  to  the  Imphcalioiis  for 
all  aspects  of  American  life. 

THE   FTTSE  IS   BURNINO 

This  presidential  year  we  shall  debute  med- 
icare, civil  rights,  big  government,  control  of 
nuclear  bombs,  and  all  the  rest.  But  look- 
ing ahead  three  or  four  presidential  elec- 
tions. I  venture  to  predict  that  the  popula- 
tion bomb  may  soon  overshadow  all'  other 
Issues. 

When  6  or  8  billion  people  are  shoved  Into 
the  already  overcrowded  cities  and  slums  of 
this  planet,  breathing  p)olluted  air  and  Qght- 
liii?  for  an  Insufficient  supply  of  land,  water 
and  resources,  then  wars,  revolutions  and 
global  strife  are  Inevitable.  And  even  If 
through  science  we  manage  to  provide 
enough  basic  essentials  for  everyone  we 
would  likely  do  so  only  by  sacrificing  im- 
provement of  society's  instuutions  for  the 
sake  of  providing  bare  mlnlmums. 

I  believe  the  problem  of  overpopulation 
on  this  planet  can  be  solved.  But  the  time 
to  begin  was  yesterday. 


Schedule  of  Grassroots  Conferences  in 
Thinl  District,  Okie 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  F.  SCHENCK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14.  1964 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  to  represent  the 
people  of  the  third  district  of  Ohio  here 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I 
am  deeply  grateful  for  this  opportunity 
to  be  of  service,  and  it  is  my  constant 
desire  to  serve  my  coristituenUs  in  the 
best  way  possible.  During  my  service 
here  I  have  made  it  my  rei?ular  ix)llcy 
to  keep  In  close  touch  with  the  people  of 
my  district  so  that  I  may  know  how  they 
feel  about  the  many  important  issues 
facing  us  here  in  Congress. 

In  the  face  of  the  critical  worldwide 
conditions  presently  before  us  these  con- 
ferences become  even  more  meaningful 
in  reflecting  the  opinions  of  the  folks  in 
our  district. 

I  have  considered  it  my  duty,  a.s  the 
representative  of  this  great  district,  not 
only  to  be  well  informed  of  the  opinions 
of  my  constituents  but  also  to  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  service  to  persons  hav- 
ing problems  dealing  with  agencies  or 
departments  of  our  Federal  Government. 
Thirteen    years    ago    I    initiat*>d    the 
idea  of  holding   grassroots   conferences 
throughout  our  district,  and  I  have  con- 
tinued this  practice  each  year  dunng  the 
time  Congress  is  in  adjoununent     I  also 
have    a   full-time   congressional   service 
office  at  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Building  in 
Dayton,  where  I  can  meet  with  people 
personally  at  any  time  that  my  official 
duties  permit  me  to  return  to  the  district. 
During  the  time  I  am  in  Washington 
attending  to  legislative  and  official  duties. 
a  competent  secretary  Is  in  charge  of  my 
district  service  office  to  assist  callers  and 
to  help   them  with  requests  for  aid  in 
dealing  with  the  Federal  Government  so 
that  I  can  be  of  ever>'  proper  assistance 
to  them. 


In  these  ways  I  have  sincerely  tried  to 
keep  well  Informed  as  to  the  personal 
opinions  of  my  constituents,  and  I  have 
also  tried  continuously  and  sincerely  to 
be  of  every  proper  service  to  them. 

Members  of  Congress  are  constantly 
called  upon  to  give  careful  and  earnest 
consideration  to  legislation  dealing  with 
many  complex  national  and  interna- 
tional problems.  These  day-to-day  deci- 
sions often  affect  the  lives  and  living  of 
every  citizen  In  our  Nation.  Conse- 
quently, these  personal  and  private  con- 
ferences help  me  to  serve  all  of  the  peo- 
ple In  my  district  in  a  much  more  effec- 
tive manner. 

For  the  past  2  years  the  extra-long 
sessions  of  Congress  have  prevented  my 
holding  conferences,  but  this  year,  dur- 
ing our  official  congressional  recess,  I  am 
again  taking  time  to  hold  those  meetings 
throughout  our  district  at  convenient 
public  buildings.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
fine  cooperation  of  the  many  officials  who 
make  these  meeting  places  available  to 
me  as  an  aid  In  rendering  this  public 
service. 

This  Is  the  schedule  I  have  arranged : 

E>ayton  Post  Office,  room  314.  Septem- 
ber 8  and  9,  9  am.  to  4  p.m. 

German  town  City  Building.  September 

10,  4  p  m.  to  8  p.m. 

Miamlsburg  City  Building.  September 

11,  4  p.m.  to  8  p.m. 

Vandalla  City  Building,  September  12, 
10  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 

Brookville  City  Building.  September  12. 
4  p.m  to  8  p.m. 

Hamilton  Courthouse.  September  14,  9 
a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Oxford  Mimlclpal  Building.  September 
15,4  p.m.  to  8  pm. 

Mlddletown  American  Legion,  Septem- 
ber 16,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Fairfield  City  Building.  September  18. 
4  p.m.  to  8  p.m. 

Kettering  Municipal  Building.  Septem- 
ber 19.  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 

I  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
Increased  attendance  at  these  confer- 
ences each  year.  It  Is  .sometimes  surpris- 
ing to  see  how  much  can  really  be  accom- 
plished when  a  citizen  and  his  Congress- 
man can  sit  down  face  to  face  and  talk 
over  problems  of  mutual  concern. 

Special  appointments  are  not  neces- 
sary for  these  conferences,  and  I  sin- 
cerely urge  Individuals  or  groups  to  meet 
with  me  on  the  date  and  at  the  place 
most  convenient  to  them.  The  knowl- 
edge obtained  throughout  the.se  grass- 
roots conferences  will  help  me  to  render 
better  .service,  both  legislative  and  per- 
.sonal,  to  all  of  the  people  of  our  impor- 
tant Tliird  District  as  their  Representa- 
tive in  the  Congress  of  tlie  United  States. 


NoD-Service-Connected  Pensions 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

OF    n-LIlfOl.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11.  1964 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor 
H.R.  1927,  a  bUl  to  liberalize  the  pension 


restrictions  of  non-service-connected 
veterans.  The  bill  Is  worthy  of  passage 
and  I  am  personally  gratified  to  .see  It 
before  the  Hou.se. 

The  six  new  exclusions  from  income 
used  to  determine  pension  eligibility 
which  are  provided  for  in  section  i  of 
H.R.  1927  show  tliat  some  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  our  veterans  are  receiving 
sympathetic  consideration,  but  further 
study  and  consideration  should  continue. 
For  example,  in  this  bill  the  provisions 
for  amounts  paid  by  the  veteran  for  the 
last  illness  and  burial  of  his  deceased 
spou.se  or  child  is  a  direct  aid  to  many 
veterans  who  are  burdened  by  the  ex- 
travagant expenses  of  medical  care  and 
burial  fees.  Again,  the  provisions  made 
for  payments  received  by  veteran.s  such 
as  jury  duty  fees,  educational  assistance 
programs  and  the  10-percent  Income 
from  social  .'security  and  other  pension 
and  retirement  plans  should,  indeed,  be 
discounted  when  pensions  are  deter- 
mined. 

Section  3.  which  removes  the  10-per- 
cent disability  as  well  as  the  unemploy- 
abllity  requirements  for  veterans  aped  65 
to  receive  pensions  Is  a  valid  liberaliza- 
tion. A  doctors  report  may  not  be  able 
to  tell  tlie  whole  story  at  all  times. 

Sections  5  and  6  which  will  increase 
allowances  for  aid  and  attendance  cases 
as  well  as  for  housebound  cases  deserve 
approval  on  a  humanitarian  level.  We 
mu.st  recognize  that  rising  costs  have 
put  heavier  and  heavier  burdens  on  our 
veterans  who  must  live  within  an  estab- 
lished and  unchanging  income,  making 
them  least  able  to  bear  the  rise  in  prices. 
Section  9  which  provides  for  the  fur- 
nishing under  certain  circumstances  of 
medicines  and  drugs  prescribed  by  a 
physician  must  a.\s^  stand  approved  on 
humanitarian  grounds.  I  am  most  happy 
to  see  that  this  particular  provision  had 
been  Included. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  additional 
provisions  of  H.R  1927  which  are  worthy 
and  which  deserve  our  wholehearted 
.■support.*  I  can  say  with  some  measure 
of  pride  that  while  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility in  Government  spending,  I 
have  always  been  firmly  behind  any  bill 
which  provides  for  the  care  of  our  vet- 
erans especially  when  It  Increases  their 
fiscal  independence  and  purchasing 
power.  In  this  way.  many  times,  they 
are  saved  from  being  wards  of  the  State. 
receiving  only  enough  dole  to  keep  Uiem 
from  starving  and  are  turned  into  re- 
.sponsible  consumers  with  a  sense  of  their 
owTi  worth  and  dignity.  I  am  proud  to 
.stand  in  favor  of  H.R.  1927. 


The  Shabby  G>mproBise 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

.F    WISCOMSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14.  1964 

Mr     KASTENMEIER.     Mr.    Speaker. 
in  the  past  few  days  both  bodies  have 
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witnessed  unexpected  salvos  of  parUa- 
mentary  pyrotechnics  on  the  reappor- 
tionment question.  Dazzling  as  they 
have  been,  they  should  not  obscure  the 
hard  fact  that  any  legislation  designed 
to  forestall  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts  Is  legislation  destined  to  suspend 
the  constitutional  rights  of  American 
citizens.  . 

Two  editorials,  one  appearing  In  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  of  August  9  and  the 
other  In  today's  Washington  Post,  help 
keep  these  recent  events  in  their  proper 
perspective.  I  commend  them  to  all 
Members  particularly  to  those  who  may 
feel  that  the  Mansfield -Dirksen  substi- 
tute represents  a  compromise  only  with 
the  Rules  Committee  action,  and  not  with 
the  Constitution  as  well. 

The  editorials  follow : 

[From    the    Milwaukee    (Wis)     Journal. 
Aug.  9.   1964] 
•One    Man.   One   Vote"    Rm.iNG    Periled    by 
Dirksen  Move 
Senator   Dikksen.   of   Illinois.   Senate    Mi- 
nority Leader.  Ifl  trying  to  upset  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling  requiring  that  leglslatlvp  ap- 
portionment in  the  States  be   based   on  the 
theory  of  "one  man,  one  vote  " 

Dikksen  bas  introduced  a  measure  which 
would  forbid  the  courts  to  act  on  redlstrlct- 
ing  cases  for  a  period  of  from  2  to  4  years— 
during  which  time  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  allow  ap- 
portionment of  one  house  of  a  legislature  to 
be  based  on  other  factors  than  population. 

Dirksen  want«  his  mea^^ure  to  be  a  rider  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill.  As  Robert  B.  McKay, 
associate  dean  of  New  York  University  Law 
school,  told  the  chief  Justices  of  the  50 
States  meeting  in  New  York,  the  rider  is  "ir- 
responsible." It  is  particularly  unconscion- 
able, he  said,  to  try  to  put  the  rider  on  a 
completely  unrelated  bill.  McKay  also  feels 
that  It  U  "doubtful"  that  the  Congress  can 
constitutionally  "Interfere  •  •  '  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  function  of  assuring  con- 
stitutional uniformity" 

As  Prof.  Robert  G.  Dixon,  Jr.,  of  George 
Washington  University  Law  School,  says,  the 
idea  of  removing  Federal  court  Jurisdiction 
in  particular  kinds  of  cases  'would  cut  the 
heart  out  of  their  central  and  vital  power 
of  constlutlonal  adjudication." 

The  courts  wisely  ruled  for  the  "one  man, 
one  vote"  concept.  In  no  other  way  can 
otir  people  be  adequately  represented  In  their 
legislatures.  The  system  automatically  gives 
proper  representation  to  the  various  social, 
political  and  population  segments  of  our 
country.  For  Congress  to  try  to  overthrow 
the  ruling  would  not  only  be  tampering  with 
'  the  balance  of  power  in  our  Federal  system 
but  weakening  the  democratic  i)roce6ses. 
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[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Aug.  14, 
19641 
Shabby  Coiapromise 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mansfield  and  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  of  Justice  suc- 
ceeded in  softening  the  Dirksen  bUl  a  little, 
but  It  remains  highly  offensive  in  principle. 
Originally  Senator  Dirksen  wanted  to  have 
CongreM  tell  Federal  Judgee  that  they  must 
stay  orders  In  State  reapportionment  cases 
for  2  to  4  years.  The  present  compromise 
would  put  Congress  In  the  position  of  telling 
the  cotirte  that  they  may  not  Interfere  with 
the  election  of  unconstitutional  leglslaturee 
before  January  1,  1966,  and  that  they  must 
allow  States  "a  reasonable  opportunity"  to 
reapportion  their  legislative  seats  In  regular 
legislative  sessions,  except  In  "highly  im- 
usual  circumstances." 

In  other  words.  Congress  would  be  saying 
that  the  constitutional  right  of  the  citizen 


to  equal  repreeenUtlon  in  the  legislature 
cannot  be  enforced  In  the  months  ahead  un- 
less there  Is  some  kind  erf  emergency  or  ex- 
traordinary Justification.  If  Congress  Is 
going  to  Intervene  at  all.  we  think  the 
formula  should  be  reversed.  Court  orders 
requiring  fair  distribution  of  legislative  seats 
should  go  Into  effect  promptly,  "In  the  ab- 
sence of  highly  unusual  circumstances."  We 
can  see  no  excuse  for  making  temporary 
denial  of  equal  rights  the  norm  and  grant- 
ing them  the  exception. 

The  compromise  has  one  advantage.  It 
provides  that  if  a  State  fails  to  bring  about  a 
proper  distribution  of  its  legislative  seats 
within  the  time  allotted,  the  courts  them- 
selves shall  effect  a  reapportionment  in  ac- 
cord with  constitutional  requirements.  In 
effect,  this  seems  to  put  Congress  In  the  pos- 
ture of  svistalning  the  Supreme  Court's  "one 
person  one  vote"  formula  and  of  recognizing 
the  validity  of  Judicial  reapportionments  if 
they  become  necessary.  It  Is  well  to  remem- 
ber, however,  that  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
Dirksen  bill  is  to  allow  Congress  time  to  i>ass 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  reverse  the 
Court's  decision — an  amendment  that  could 
be  ratified  by  the  grossly  unrepresentative 
State  legislatures. 

One  effect  of  the  bill  would  be.  for  example, 
to  reinstate  the  scandalously  unrepresent- 
ative Legislature  of  Alabama.  The  last  reap- 
portionment in  that  State  was  based  on  the 
census  of  1900.  The  Supreme  Court  found 
that  the  representation  of  each  resident  of 
one  small  county  in  the  Alabama  house 
was  16  limes  that  of  the  residents  of  Ala- 
bama's largest  county.  In  the  Alabama 
senate  the  dispmrity  was  41  to  1.  Yet  this 
mockery  of  representative  government  would 
be  legitimatized  for  the  purpose  of  i>assing 
on  a  constitutional  amendment  designed 
In  part  to  perpetuate  the  abuses. 

The  House  Rules  Committee's  attempt  to 
sweep  away  the  Jurisdiction  of  all  the  Fed- 
eral courts  in  regard  to  State  reapportion- 
ment Is  still  more  outrageous.  There  Is  no 
need  for  either  drastic  remedy.  In  Chief 
Justice  Warren's  opinion  in  the  Alabama  case 
the  Supreme  Court  recognized  that  flexibility 
is  essential  in  the  appUcation  of  the  rule  It 
laid  down.    It  said: 

"In  awarding  or  withholding  Immediate 
relief,  a  court  is  entitled  to  and  should  con- 
sider the  proximity  of  a  forthcoming  election 
and  the  mechanics  and  complexities  of  State 
election  laws,  and  should  act  and  rely  upon 
general  equitable  principles.  With  respect 
to  the  timing  of  relief,  a  court  can  reason- 
ably endeavor  to  avoid  a  disruption  of  the 
election  process  which  might  result  from 
requiring   precipitate   changes." 

The  mechanism  for  avoiding  any  crises  or 
h.'u-dshlps  resulting  from  the  Court's  ruling 
Is  already  at  hand.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  Congress  to  add  anything  to  it.  Though 
less  offensive  than  the  original  Dirksen  bill, 
the  Senate  compromise  is  a  most  unfortunate 
device  to  peri>etuate  an  indefensible  situa- 
tion In  the  State  legislatures.  And  the 
Rules  Committee  bill  Is  one  of  the  worst 
assaults  ever  made  upon  the  Judicial  system. 


Jack  K.  Bnrnets  Memorial  Award 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CALIFOaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1964 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  h&ve  been  working  with  members 
of  the  newspaper  profession  on  the  prob- 


lems of  public  access  to  information,  and 
I  have  developed  a  knowledge  of.  and 
a  great  appreciation  for,  the  profession 
itself.  I  note  that  the  work  done  by 
one  of  the  tinrecognlzed  heroes  of  nev.-s- 
paper  operation  will  be  given  long  over- 
due acknowledgement  In  the  near  future. 
A  nonprofit  organization  has  been  es- 
tablished to  encourage  newspaper  library 
employees  to  improve  their  professional 
skills  and  techniques  and  elevate  the 
caliber  of  their  ser-vice.  By  so  doing  they 
increase  their  contribution  to  full,  fair, 
and  intelligent  news  coverage.  Without 
the  institutional  memory  of  Its  all-lm- 
jKjrtant  reference  center,  a  newspaper 
would  be  little  more  than  a  listing  of 
daily  events;  with  an  effective  library, 
a  newspaper  becomes  a  chronicle  of  his- 
tory. 

The  organization  will  grant  an  annual 
award  to  the  newspaper  library  employee 
who  makes  the  greatest  contribution  to 
his  profession  dining  the  year.  The  or- 
ganization and  the  award  have  been  es- 
tablished in  the  name  of  Jack  K.  Burness. 
chief  librarian  of  the  'Washington  Post 
until  his  death  last  September.  He  was 
a  leader  of  his  profession  and  a  man  who 
strove  constantly  to  improve  that  pro- 
fession. 

The  following  'Washington  Post  stories 
tell  about  the  award  plans  and  about 
the  work  of  Jack  Burness: 

Award  Honcws  Post's  J.  K.  Bttkness 
E^stabllshment  of  an  annual  award  ior  dis- 
tinguished newspaper  librarians  was  an- 
nounced this  week  In  St.  LouU  at  the  con- 
vention of  the  Special  Libraries  Association. 
The  $500  award,  to  be  presented  for  the 
first  time  next  June,  was  founded  In  memory 
of  Jack  K.  Burness,  former  chief  librarian 
for  the  Washington  Post,  by  a  board  of 
directors  that  Includes  his  widow,  Anne 
Burness,  and  Alfred  Friendly,  the  Washing- 
ton Post's  managing  editor. 

The  Burness  award  will  be  presented  each 
year  to  the  newspaper  librarian  who.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  award  committee,  has  done 
most  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  a  news- 
paper library  "as  a  repository  and  distributor 
of  infcHTnation,"  Introduce  more  efficient  sys- 
tems and  techniques,  and  contribute  to  a 
better  understanding  In  the  newspaper  pro- 
fession of  the  library's  role  as  "the  institu- 
tional memory  of  the  press." 

Burness,  who  died  last  September,  Joined 
this  newspaper  In  1935  and  had  been  chief 
librarian  since  1936.  He  formerly  was  a  re- 
porter for  the  Dally  News  In  his  native  St. 
Paul.  Minn. 

"The  Answer  Man"  to  a  generation  of  re- 
porters, he  was  widely  hailed  for  his  fabulous 
memory  and  accuracy  as  well  as  for  the  huge 
store  of  newspaper  clippings,  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  other  Information  sources  he  ac- 
cumulated m  his  nearly  30  years  at  the 
Washington  Poet. 

He  had  held  nearly  every  administrative 
office  In  the  newspaper  division  of  the 
Sp>eclal  Libraries  Association,  Including  its 
chairmanship. 

The  Special  Libraries  Association  includes 
some  6,000  representatives  of  newspaper, 
medical,  scientific-technical,  radio-TV,  and 
other  nonpublic  libraries. 

Board  members  In  addition  to  Friendly 
and  Mrs.  Burness  Include  Chester  Sanger  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Rex  Schaeffer 
of  the  Rochester  Tlmes-Unlon.  Remson  B. 
OgUby,  general  counsel:  Samuel  J.  Archibald, 
of  the  House  Information  subcommittee  and 
MarquU  W.  Chllds  of  the  St.  Louis  Poet  Dis- 
patch Washington  Bureau. 
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other  directors  are  John  P.  Cosgrove  of 
Broadcasting  Publications.  Kenneth  Craw- 
ford of  Newsweek:,  Peter  Draz  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  Bdwln  S.  Oreene  of  the  Worces- 
ter (Mass.)  Telegram,  and  Clement  Vltek 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
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Jack  Bitrnkss,  68;  Post's  Ubrarian 

Jack  K  BurnesB.  69,  chief  librarian  of  the 
Washington  Post  since  1936,  died  yesterday 
In  Holy  Cross  Hospital  after  an  Illness  which 
became  critical  about  2  months  ago. 

Death  was  due  to  a  brain  cancer  for  which 
Mr.  Bumess  had  undergone  surgery  last 
month  In  George  Washington  University 
Hospital. 

Mr.  BurnesB — "The  Answer  Man"  to  a 
whole  generaUon  of  ref)orters  on  this  news- 
paper— was  a  native  of  St.  Paul.  Minn  .  where 
as  a  high  school  student  he  got  his  first 
ttiste  of  new8paf)erlng. 

He  went  to  work  part  time  as  a  copy  boy 
for  the  St.  Paul  Dally  News  and  after  gradua- 
tion signed  on  as  a  cub  reporter.  Subse- 
quently, he  "became  an  assistant  chief  In  St. 
Paul's  United  Press  bureau. 

Later,  he  worked  briefly  as  a  teletype  opera- 
tor for  the  Associated  Press  In  New  York. 

JOINED  THE  POST  IN   1938 

He  arrived  In  Washington  In  the  midst  of 
the  so-called  great  depression.  Joining  the 
Washington  Poet  as  a  Ubrary  assistant  In 
1935.  His  aptitude  for  that  facet  of  Journa- 
lism became  apparent  quickly  and  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  made  chief  librarian.  To  a 
grateful  host  (rf  hard-pressed  former  and 
present-day  members  of  the  Washington  Post 
news  staff.  Mr.  Bumess  was  "the  library."  A 
perceptive  student  of  national  and  world 
affairs.  Mr.  Burness  was  blessed  with  a  mem- 
ory fabuloxwly  retentive  and  there  were  many 
who  believed  that  ho  maintained  In  meticu- 
lous order  his  vast  store  of  clippings  and 
reference  volumes  as  a  sort  of  personal 
hobby — an  Impressive  means  of  verifying  the 
accuracy  of  the  answers  which  were  ever  on 
the  tip  of  his  tongue. 

It  was  a  Biu-ness  maxim  (come  by  per- 
sonally the  hard  way)  the  most  newK  stories 
are  only  as  informative  as  the  back-^round 
against  which  they  are  presented. 

STRESSED   ACCTTKACT 

But  accxiracy  was  his  watchword  and  It  was 
his  constant  lament  that  he  never  was  able 
to  assemble  enough  versions  of  the  same 
historic  event  to  enable  him  to  determine 
for  himself  exactly  what  had  happened  when, 
where,  and  occasionally  even  to  whom. 

Not  counting  the  cabinets  full  of  mlcro- 
f.lm,  the  Informational  domain  over  which 
Mr.  Bumess  presided  contained  at  his  death 
nearly  2  million  newspaper  dippings  and  It 
was  his  boast  that  he  or  any  member  of 
Ills  staff  could  produce  any  certain  one  of 
them  almost  In  the  time  It  took  to  ask  for 
it.  In  a  business  which  prizes  time  as  of 
the  essence,  this  bit  of  Burness  legerdermaln 
helped  to  earn  for  him  a  stature  of  national 
proportions  In  the  special  library  fleld. 

Through  the  years,  he  had  held  nearly 
every  administrative  poet  available  In  the 
.Special  Libraries  Associations  newspaper 
ctlvision,  including  Its  chairmanship 

He  was  also  Instrumental  In  a  recent  re- 
furbishing of  the  library  at  the  National 
Press  Club,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He 
v,Hs  a  32d  degree  Mason  and  a  member  of  the 
Almas  Temple  Shrine. 

He  was  married  (since  1928)  to  the  former 
Anne  Grace,  currently  secretary  to  J.  R.  Wlg- 
('ins.  editor  and  executive  vice  president  of 
The  Washington  Post,  and  they  made  their 
iionie  at  5009  Allwood  Drive.  Mount  Vernon 
Park.  Va. 

A  son.  Morton  B.  Burness.  of  3317  Ferndale 
."-^treet,  Kensington,  two  grandsons,  three 
brothers  and  three  sisters  also  survive. 

Services  and  interment  will  be  in  St   Paul 
Minn. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  14.  1964 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  colorful  characters  to  ever  reside  In 
central  Texas  has  been  the  Honorable 
Edmunds  Travis.  His  reputation  is  out- 
standing and  his  participation  in  his- 
torical events  In  our  State  is  legendary. 
Pew  men  in  Texas  history  have  person- 
ally known  so  many  of  our  public  offi- 
cials or  have  been  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  year-to-year  develop- 
ment of  our  great  State.  A  former  editor 
of  an  Austin  newspaper,  historian,  and 
legislative  representative,  Edmunds  Tra- 
vis perhaps  knows  more  of  the  political 
and  practical  developments  connected 
with  our  State's  growth  than  any  other 
one  individual. 

He  has  been  a  close  per.sonal  friend  of 
mine  for  years.  Like  all  Austin  citizens. 
we  hold  him  dear  to  our  hearts  and  hope 
that  somehow  he  will  find  the  time  to 
write  a  memoir  of  his  recollections — It 
would  be  a  best  seller  and  would  preserve 
valuable  Texas  history.  Under  permis- 
sion previously  granted,  I  include  in 
my  remarks  a  wonderful  article  from 
the  Austin  American,  by  Mr.  Winston 
Bode,  about  this  fabulous  Texan. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Fabulous  Caxeeb  or  a  Centex  Editor 
(By  Winston  Bode) 
Seventy-four-year-old  Edmund  Travis  sat 
propped  in  his  bed  and  stoked  his  pipe. 
Smoke  boiled  around  the  luscious  young 
nude  framed  on  his  wall.  It  was  a  Friday 
and  soon  Travis  would  arise  and  dress  and 
take  what  he  called  "one  of  my  girl  friends" 
to  limch,  the  girl  friend  being  a  lady  of  pro- 
priety and  station  in  the  statehouse  who 
would  call  for  him  In  her  car. 

If  It  were  Thursday,  Travis  would  already 
have  put  on  his  dark  suit,  his  black  derby, 
and,  placing  a  flower  in  his  lapel,  have  walked 
to  the  busline  so  that  he  might  add  his 
presence  to  the  city  council  meeting. 

On  this  day.  as  on  most  any  day  of  the 
week,  he  would  eventually  glide  into  the 
capltol  like  an  amiable  haunt  and  go 
through  the  press  release  baskets  and  gently 
quiz  his  newsmen  friends — "Whafs  goln'  on 
fday?" — as  he  sifted  for  Information  that  he 
might  pass  on  to  an  oil  corporation  he  repre- 
sents. 

Bight  now.  though,  he  was  doing  the  thing 
he  likes  to  do  beet — outside  of  reading  per- 
haps, or  editing  newspapers.  He  was  talking. 
("I  started  reading  as  a  kid."  he  has  said. 
"By  the  time  I  was  8  I  had  read  all  of  Shake- 
speare. I  finished  10  grades  of  schooling  in 
6  years  and  thought  I  knew  it  all." 

(Travis  learned  to  set  type  as  a  boy  In  one 
of  the  Tennessee  weeklies  owned  by  his 
father.  Edward  James  Ladson  Stephen 
Travis — "or.  as  the  printers  had  It.  Col 
Alphabet  Travis."  The  younger  Travis  was 
a  cub  reporter  in  Austin  at  16,  a  publisher  of 
a  weekly  at  Manor  at  17.  managing  editor 
of  the  San  Antonio  Light  at  21.  and  editor 
In  chief  of  the  Austin  Tribune  at  22.  In  1936. 
soon  after  he  and  two  others  had  sold  the 
Austin  Statesman  for  well  over  $100,000. 
Travis  retired  for  life — a  worn-out  S6. 

( 'That  was  when  you  could  gt>t  8  peroent 
on   your   money/'   he   says.     "But   it   dkln*t 


last.  I  had  the  prettlert  house  in  to^ 
the  biggest  automobUe,  the  mo«t  expen«i« 
family,  not  to  menUon  my  own  exp^,! 
l*BTw>nal  habits-— he  used  to  have  a  Necm 
barber  who  used  no  eoap  to  oome  and  ab^ 
bhn  for  »5  after  a  big  night  on  the  town 
"So  after  8  years  it  was  time  to  go  to  w«* 
again.")  **^* 

In  the  course  of  two  conservations  on  ths 
day  of  our  visit.  Travis.  In  his  Tenne«*e- 
bred  accent,  discoursed  on  drink  pre*, 
denta,  newspaper  monopollee,  newspaper' 
men,  cliches,  city  gov«!mment.  the  danrw. 
of  Joining  service  clubs,  the  narrowne«  of 
businessmen.  dlscrlmlnaUon  ordinances 
slavery,  and  public  relaUons. 

He  also  gave  a  sbort  brllUant  discourse  oc 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  but  the  repwrter.  think- 
ing Travis  to  be  Just  waking  up  good,  mlased 
the  well-tooled  words  as  they  swam  by  at 
the  deceptively  rapid  rate  the  speech  of 
southern  folk  has  In  common  wltii  the  south- 
ern stream. 

TOLD    WHAT    TO    DO 

It  is  recalled  Travis  did  remark:  "The 
people  really  want  a  king.  They  want  to  be 
told  what  to  do  When  Franklin  Rooeevelt 
w«snt  through  the  mining  country  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  workers  knelt  at  hts  feet. 
Lyndon  U  no  scholar,  but  he  has  an  instlnc- 
Uve  way  with  people.  Ljmdon  oould  be  a 
king,  and  he  oould  establish  a  dynasty— 
except  for  two  things:  he  is  limited  to  two 
terms  by  law.  and  he  h^M  no  ■on*." 

Travis  also  pondered  L3.J.'8  unregal, 
shoulder-rubbing  approach  to  the  masses! 
"A  leeder  should  appear  only  when  he  has 
to  perform  some  function  worthy  of  his  sta- 
tion." Travis  said.  "Thafs  one  thing  I 
taught  Coke  Stevenson." 

When  he  arose  to  continue  the  discussion 
in  the  Uvlng  rootn.  Travis,  a  widower,  re- 
marked. "See.  I  never  turn  back  the  covers 
on  the  bed.  I  sleep  on  top  of  them  like  a 
dog.  It  drives  my  Negro  craiy.  Every  2  or 
3  days  she  comes  In  and  changes  the  sheets 
anyway.  But  If  I  get  cold  I  Just  turn  up  the 
fire." 

Before  he  left  his  comfortable  bedroom. 
Travis  pulled  a  copy  of  a  relative's  will  from 
a  large  desk,  and  read  it  aloud,  noting  that 
the  will  first  off  made  disposition  of  a  most 
paternal  kind  of  three  Negro  slaves,  among 
other  things  ordering  that  they  be  taken  to 
a  free  State  If  they  so  desired. 

"Thafs  a  most  peculiar  will."  Travis 
remarked. . 

In  his  living  room,  surrounded  by  hun- 
dreds of  books  ranging  from  James  Oould 
Cozxens*  "By  Love  Possessed"  to  rare  linen- 
paged,  leather-bound  copies  of  Washington 
Irvlng's  flve-volume  work  on  George  Wash- 
ington, Travis  fell  to  talking  about  big  men 
he  has  known. 

He  expressed  his  admiration  for  William 
Franklin  Buckley.  8r.,  the  father  of  the  , 
editor  of  the  National  ReTlew  magazine. 
"What  I  liked  about  him  was  that  he  was 
not  Just  a  businessman,  he  was  also  a  man 
of  culture."  said  Travis.  "He  made  quite  a 
thing  out  of  trying  to  be  what  he  called 
a  'civilized  man.'  " 

Travis  met  Buckley  when  Buckley  passed 
through  Austin  In  1921,  having  been  run 
out  of  Mexico  as  a  "pernicious  furriner  tryln' 
to  overthrow  the  government." 

"He  had  oil  InteresU  In  Mexico,"  Travis 
recalled.  "That  was  when  Obregon  was 
president.  Obregon  didn't  seize  foreign  oil 
properties,   but   then   Cardenas  did." 

Buckley  found  that  Travis  had  Just  the 
dope  he  wanted  on  relationships  between 
Texas  and  Mexican  officials,  but.  always  on 
the  move.  Buckley  had  to  catoh  a  train.  In 
a  development  which  apparently  was  very 
typical  of  Travis'  salad  days,  Buckley  urged 
the  young  editor  to  follow  him  east  to  his 
Westchester  County  estate  to  continue  their 
talk.  He  offered  Travis  $600  in  expense 
money. 


19  01^ 

••1  told  him.  'No.'  I  had  plenty  of  money, 
but  he  kept  Insisting  and  he  gave  me  a 
che<ic"  said  TravU.  Travis  went  to  New 
York  "only  to  find  Buckley  had  been  called 
to  England  on  urgent  business.  Waiting  for 
Buckleys  return,  TravU  bunked  up  and 
down  Manhattan  Island,  trying  everything 
from  a  tenement  to  a  room  in  the  Village  to 
the  best  hotels  in  mldtown,    "I  lived  It  up." 

he  said.  .     J   „       .   . 

In    time  Buckley  returned,   picked  Travis 

brains  and  Introduced  him  to  a  group  which 

Trav  is  helped  In  plotting  a  small  revolution. 

NO  HIKED  HAND 

Buckley  felt  his  eastern  sUy  had  cost 
Travis  some  of  his  own  money— and  he  was 
right-  and  after  much  haggling  laid  another 
$600  on  Travis. 

•I  came  back  by  way  of  Washington  and 
picked  up  another  thousand  by  getting  some 
information  in  a  lobby  matter."  said  Travis. 

Yet  Travis  complains:  "I  never  had  any 
money  sense  In  my  life." 

In   hU  earlier  years,  said  Travis.  "I  drank 

like  a  fish."  ,  ..    ^  ^ 

■  When  I  went  to  Buckley's  place  I  had  to 
Uke  a  case  of  whisky  with  me.  Buckley 
told  me  Id  have  to  If  I  wanted  anything  to 
drink.  I  don't  drink.'  he  said.  I  told  him. 
•You  don't  have  to.  You've  got  so  many 
things  going  you're  drunk  all  the  time. 
You're  drunk  on  staxwlne.'  " 

But  In  1940.  Travis  turned  his  back  on 
newspaperlng  for  good,  and  tiirned  to  public 
relations.  "I  did  it  for  a  very  degrading  rea- 
son. I  wanted  to  make  more  money.  I  was 
getting  offers  to  make  2  and  3  tUnes  as  much 
money  as  I  was  getting  and  they  finally  broke 
me  down." 
Travis    claims   there    was   something   else. 

too.  ^   J    . 

•The  trouble  with  me  was  1  climbed  to 
the  top  and  Jiunped  off.  After  that  It  wasn't 
particularly  Interesting  to  come  back  and  be 
one  of  the  hired  hands." 

For  a  man  without  any  money  sense.  Travis 
hiid  remarkable  shoestring  luck  In  hU  news- 
paper career.  He  told  of  his  first  publishing 
venture,  at  17: 

"The  editor  at  Manor  had  gone  broke  and 
the  leading  merchant  took  on  the  equipment 
of  the  paper  for  a  debt.  He  offered  to  sell 
It  to  me  for  $200,  but  not  having  the  $200 
I  leased  the  equipment  for  $10  a  month,  and 
charged  the  merchant  $1080  a  week  for 
his  ad." 

RETIRED  IN    1923 

Travis  was  soon  back  on  the  Austin  Tri- 
bune where  he  had  started  as  a  cub,  but 
now  he  was  city  editor.  During  his  2-year 
stint  on  the  Tribune  he  became  legislative 
correspondent  for  a  string  of  papers  that  in- 
cluded the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  the 
Houston  Record,  and  the  San  Antonio  Light. 
"I  was  making  $12  a  week  as  city  editor 
of  the  Tribune  In  1908  and  1909,  and  over 
$100  a  week  with  my  string.  I  was  so  pros- 
perous I  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  It  all. 
■But  I  gave  it  all  up  to  go  over  to  the 
Light  as  telegraph  editor  at  $25  a  week.  I 
let  those  apes  talk  me  Into  It  because  I'd 
never  had  desk  experience  on  a  large  metro- 
politan dally  and  at  that  time  San  Antonio 
was  the  largest  city  In  Texas." 

It  dldnt  take  long  for  him  to  move  up— 1 
year,  in  fart. 

■  I  became  managing  editor  of  the  Ught  on 
the  eve  of  my  2l8t  birthday,"  Travis  said. 
•There  were  cubs  on  the  paper  older  than  I 
was." 

A  year  later  he  returned  to  Austin  to  serve 
iis  editor  In  chief  of  the  Tribune  in  one  of  Its 
Ijcrlodlc  states  of  resurrection.  He  was  22. 
Within  3  years,  the  Tribune  was  in  eclipse 
again.  The  Austin  Statesman  had  bought  it 
out  The  Statesman  went  from  a  morning  to 
an  afternoon  paper,  which  is  remains  today. 
and  Travis  began  the  decade  in  which  he 
made  his  biggest  mark.  He  was  editor  ot  the 
Statesman  from  1916  to  1925.    For  about  the 
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last  3  years  of  that  period.  Travis  c'wned  45 
percent  of  the  paper.  A  partner  in  the  pub- 
lishing end  of  that  venture  was  Austin  At- 
torney Ireland  Graves,  grandson  of  Texas 
Gov.  John  Ireland,  who  stiU  practices  here, 
and  whom  Travis  greatly  admires. 

•He's  got  the  moraU  of  Cato  the  Younger," 
Travis  said.  "We  still  get  together  now  and 
then  and  weep  over  selling  the  Statesman  to 
the  American.     We  were  damn  fools." 

Travis,  the  Jaded  boy  wonder  retired  In 
1925  then  emerged  from  retirement  to  work 
on  the  Houston  Post,  then  to  run  the  Austin 
Dispatch,  which  Foon  turned  into  another 
manifestation  of  the  Austin  Tribune.  But 
by  1940  he  had  heard  the  siren  song  of  the 
new  profession,  public  relations,  and  he  was 
to   succumb   to    it. 

Does  he  regret  leaving  newspaperlng?  "Oh. 
I  have  half-regrets.  After  I  left.  I  did  a  lot 
of  heavy  thinking,  planning  political  cam- 
paigns and  promotional  campaigns  for  busi- 
nesses. It  was  very  Interesting  work  for  a 
while  I  had  my  own  Informational  service 
for  businesses,  which  I  still  run.  But  Fd 
still  rather  edit  a  newspaper  In  Austin  than 
anv-thlng.    That  was  the  most  fun." 

■Travis  has  been  up  and  down,  flush  and 
'oroke  a  boy  who  bossed  men  who  became  a 
man  bossed  by  boys.  But  he  says  he's  al- 
ways been  sustained  by  his  landed  gentry 
background. 

-I  think  it  made  a  difference  In  this  way. 
While  I've  been  p>oor.  Ive  never  felt  poor." 

As  he  turned  to  the  subject  of  pitfalls  In 
the  civic  world  fleld,  Travis  said  that  when 
he  was  a  newspaperman,  he  ■was  greatly 
relieved  when  young  PR  men  began  open- 
ing offices  in  Austin. 

•One  of  the  perils  of  the  young  newspaper- 
man and  I  suppose  the  young  businessman, 
is  the  number  of  thank  you  Jobs  he  has  to 
perform  for  service  organizations. 

"In  the  old  days  there  •wasn't  any  public 
relations  btislness  in  Austin,  and  I  had  to 
do  bond  drives  and  Red  Cross  drives,  and  all 
that,  and  1  never  made  a  dime  out  of  It. 

MADE    200    TALKS 


•  One  year  in  Austin  I  made  200  speeches. 
They  couldn't  open  a  keg  of  nails  without 
an  address  from  me.  One  day  there  was  an 
old  syndicate  salesman  in  my  office.  He 
couldn't  get  a  word  In  edgewise  for  people 
popping  in  and  calling  me  and  asking  If  I 
could  write  this  speech  or  attend  that  func- 
tion. Finally  he  said.  'Son.  you  getting 
yourself  covered  with  goat  feathers.' 

"I  said, 'What's  that?' 

"  'They  re  thank  you  Jobs.  11  you  get 
enough  of  them,  you  get  smothered.'  The 
salesman  said  he'd  once  been  an  editor.  He 
had  perticlpated  in  drives  and  made  speeches 
and  atter^ed  luncheons.  Until  he  lost  his 
paper.  He  lost  It  because  he  didn't  have 
any  time  to  work.  That's  been  the  ruin  of 
a  number  of  businessmen.  They  get  promi- 
nent in  chamber  of  commerce  work,  civic 
work,  and  church  work.  And  if  you're  gonna 
raise  money  for  the  blind  Esklmas  in  south 
Saskatohewan  you  get  to  contribute  your- 
self, you  know." 

Travis  asked: 

"Do  they  teach  public  relations  In  the 
school  of  Journalism? 

"Yes." 

"Maybe  I  ought  to  take  a  course.  How- 
ever, the  art  of  public  relations  was  once  ex- 
pressed In  a  single  paragraph  very  well.  The 
first  step  is  to  find  out  what  your  client  is 
doing  that  the  public  dcm't  like,  and  make 
•em  quit  it,  and  the  second  step  is  to  find 
out  what  the  public  •will  like  and  get  'em  to 
do  it.  Then  the  third  thing  is  to  tell  the 
world  about  it.  That's  al>out  all  there  Is 
to  it. 

As  far  back  as  1909,  Edmunds  Travis  was 
worrying  about  Avistin's  city  government. 
In  fact  he  and  his  father,  an  editorial  writer 
here  for  awhile,  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
fence  on  the  issue  of  adopting  a  commission 
form  of  government.    At  the  time,  Austin  had 


an  aldennanic  system  of  government,  with  a 
mayor  and  14  aldermen,  7  of  whom  were 
chosen  at  large,  and  7  of  whom  were  chosen 
by  ■wards.  (A  section  of  East  Austin  is  st.ll 
called  the  10th  ward.) 

Edmunds  father,  on  the  Statesman, 
twitted  the  Tribune  for  "having  a  tack- 
headed  little  reporter  who  wasn't  old  enough 
to  vote  doing  aU  their  thinking  for  them  " 

But  with  the  aid  of  the  Tribune  and  its 
tack-headed  brain  trust.  Edmunds  Travis, 
the  fight  to  bring  In  a  commission  govern- 
nient  was  won. 

•Im  still  butting  In  at  city  hall  and  tell- 
ing them  how  to  run  their  business,"  Travis 
said. 

"One  of  my  pet  theories  about  Austin  is 
that  we  should  have  a  larger  council,  we 
should  have  a  paid  council,  and  we  should 
elect  some  counclltnen  regionally. 

"There's  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't  have 
a  Negro,  or  a  Mexican  on  the  council — or  a 
university  professor. 

"The  council  (five  man)  is  now  too  small 
Geography  will  have  Its  Influence.  No  matter 
how  broadminded  a  man  may  be.  the  views 
and  needs  of  his  neighbors  are  going  to  have 
an  effect,  perhaps  subconsciously.  With  a 
bigger  council,  we  could  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  businesslike  management  of  the 
city's  business  and  also  a  more  representa- 
tive goveriunent. 

Unlike  some  members  of  the  Austin  busi- 
ness conamunlty,  Travis  can  discuss  tourism 
without  sounding  as  if  he  had  beheld  a 
miracle. 

LOTS  OF  SCENEET 

"Tourism  Is  a  sort  of  natural  development." 
he  said,  calmly  enough.  "We've  got  lots  of 
attractions  here,  such  as  the  lakes.  But  as 
for  spending  city  money  on  it  (council  has 
voted  to  do  so) ,  thafs  an  Involuntary  thing 
and  serving  a  special  group.  We  don't  tax 
people  to  bvilld  new  hotels  and  motels.  I  may 
be  narrow  minded  about  It,  but  I  cant  see 
any  particular  Justice  m  taxing  a  laboring 
man  over  here  in  East  Axistin  when  he  doesn't 
reraize  a  damn  thing  out  of  It  directly.  The 
benefits  Just  have  to  dribble  down  to  the 
populace  at  large  II  they  reach  it  at  all. 

•I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  voluntary  thing 
and  I  think  the  chamber  Itself  ought  to  be 
able  to  raise  th|it  nioney.  Aside  from  that 
I'm  against  the  Government  doing  anything 
that  can  be  done  without  It." 

As  for  the  race  problem,  "it's  not  really 
much  of  a  problem  in  Austin.  They  only  rea- 
son In  the  world  to  have  a  penal  ordinance 
Is  to  whip  Into  line  the  very  few  (businesses) 
who  haven't  Integrated.  There  hasn't  been 
a  Negro  lynched  In  Austin  In  over  100  years 
"Negroes  were  voting  In  the  city  elections 
before  I  was  old  enotigh  to  vote.  They  had 
a  Negro  policeman  before  I  ever  came  to  Aus- 
tin. 

"I  think  the  Negro  Is  becoming  an  in- 
creasing part  of  the  market — In  amusements, 
goods  and  services. 

"If  we  don't  have  any  ordinances  regard- 
ing segregation,  then  people  are  free  to  dis- 
criminate or  not  discriminate,  and  In  the 
natural  course  of  things  they  are  going  to 
follow  the  policy  which  Is  most  profitable  ' 
No  one,  and  certainly  not  Edmunds 
Travis,  can  talk  long  about  Austin  \»-lthout 
referring  to  the  late  Tom  Miller,  Austin  s 
longtime  mayor. 

Miller  did  things  his  own  unique  way,  but 
Travis  thinks  his  regimes  were  all  to  the 
good.  "Tom  was  very  sensitive."  Travis  said, 
"and  BO  conscious  of  his  civic  patriotism  he 
couldnt  bear  contradiction." 

But  he  had  an  unending  dream,  which 
showed  up  In  his  speeches,  in  which  he  fre- 
quently relle*  on  Shakespeare  or  Mlrabeau 
Lamar  to  cloak  his  dreams  In  wor^. 

"Old  Tom  would  always  tell  what  lAmar 
said  about  Austin."  Travis  said  f«»«ly: 

"  'Here  shovdd  be  the  seat  of  future  em- 
pires."" 
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ProcIamatioB  on  Remember  Berlin  Day 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14.  1964 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  permission  heretofor 
granted  me  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House,  I  take  thla  means  of  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  membership  a 
proclamation  issued  under  yesterday's 
date  by  the  Honorable  Robert  F.  Wagner, 
-mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  desig- 
nating Thursday,  August  13.  1964,  as 
Remember  Berlin  Day  in  New  York  City : 

Proclamation  :  Remembeb  Bsrlin  Day 

Whereas  August  13.  1964.  will  mark  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  erection  of  the 
Berlin  wall  by  Soviet  and  East  German  Com- 
munist forces,  thus  cutting  into  two  the 
ancient  city  of  Berlin;  and 

Wliereas  the  maintenance  of  the  Berlin 
wall  Lb  repugnant  to  the  consciences  of  all 
freemen  for  whom  a  city  behind  a  wall 
without  an  open  gate  means  a  people  In 
chains;  and 

Whereas  the  Berlin  wall  is  a  violation  of 
treaty  obligations;  serves  to  maintain  and 
Increase  the  tensions  which  threaten  peace 
In  the  world;  and  disregards  the  right  of  all 
men  to  choose  freedom. 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Robert  F.  Wagner,  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  do  hereby  proclaim 
Thursday.  August  13,  1964.  as  "Remember 
Berlin  Day."  In  New  York  City,  and  I  do  call 
the  attention  of  all  citizens  to  the  fact  that: 
the  Berlin  wall  Is  a  83mibol  of  the  enslave- 
ment of  a  once  free  people,  and  It  stands  as 
an  affront  to  our  cherished  concepts  of 
human  dignity  and  human  worth,  as  well  as 
to  long-established  treaty  rights.  We  must 
actively  seek  a  solution  that  would  eliminate 
this  hateful  barrier  to  freedom  and  by  so 
doing  contribute  to  the  cause  of  world  p>eace. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  hereunto  set  my  band 
and  the  seal  of  the  city  of  New  York,  thla 
13th  day  of  August  1964. 

Robert  P.  Wagner. 
Mayor,  City  of  New  York. 


LAWS   AND  RULES  FOR  FUBUCATION  OP 
THE   CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 

Code  of  Laws  or  the  United  States 

Title  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  arrangement,  style,  contei*ts, 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.   12.  1895,  c.  23,  f  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 

Title  44.  Section  182b.  Same;  illus- 
trations, MAPS,  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps.  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630,  I  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publlcaUom 


and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Rxcord 
the  jQlnt  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
resi)ectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and   delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7 14 -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6 14 -point 
tjrpe;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-i>olnt  typ>e.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  In  the  Rkcord  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
8i)ecifled.  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m..  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit — Tlie  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  F>eriod  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
Uc  Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  A&je, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 


one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  oopy  and  shaii 
not  Include  deleUons  of  correct  materUl 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  nuitter. 

9.  The  PubUc  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  fuU  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Becord .— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (i) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (3)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks :  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b) .  Makeup  of  the  Apperulix — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  RECt)RD  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
OflQcial  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

1 1.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  uxkless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connectlojx 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
RscoRO  which  U  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

13.  Official  Reporters.— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proeeedlngB. 


J^.  Uwell  Rattell  Ditren,  DJ)^  LLD. 
.JtJtftn  Inspiriiic  Sermon  on  Foritniif 
mi  ForfettiBf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON,  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WXST    VHtOIKIA 

nr  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  August  15,  1964 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
U  th«e  decisive  days  of  world  tension  and 
conflict  It  Is  heartening  to  be  reminded 
that  we  Are  all  human  beings;  that  we 
gh&re  the  same  basic  emotions ;  make  the 
lame  mistakes  and  have  the  same  op- 
portunities in  our  day-to-day  fellowship 
for  kindness,  compassion  and  under- 
Standing. 

I  believe  that  we  should  search  out  the 
worthwhile  qualities  in  our  associates 
rather  than  assume  the  role  of  detractor 
and  faultfinder.  This  does  not  imply  a 
Burrender  of  one's  values,  nor  deny  the 
existence  of  injustice  that  must  be  re- 
dressed. The  ability  and  capacitj  to  for- 
give and  forget  is  Indeed  an  art  which 
must  be  acquired  through  diligent  effort. 
This  challenge  Is  affirmed,  by  the  Rev. 
Lowell  Russell  Ditzen,  D.D.,  executive 
secretary  and  director,  the  National 
Presbyterian  Church  and  Center,  in  his 
April  4  sermon  in  the  National  Presby- 
terian Church.  Dr.  Ditzen's  remarks 
are  inspiring  and  helpful. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ser- 
mon be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ingredients  of  a  Successful  PrjisoNALrrT — 

THB  AKT  of  PORGrVINO   AND  FORGETTING 

(By  liOweU   RusseU   Dttzen,   D.D.,  LL..D  ) 

Text:  "Lord,  how  oft  shall  my  brother  sin 
against  me,  and  I  forgive  him?  Until  seven 
times?  Jeeiu  said  unto  him.  I  say  not  imto 
thee,  untU  seven  times;  but,  untU  seventy 
times  seven."     Matthew  18:  21-22 

The  proposition  for  our  sermon  Is  this :  The 
Indlvldvua  who  has  a  growing  skill  In  being 
a  successful  person  will  give  some  thought, 
and  make  some  effort,  toward  forgetting 
and  forgiving.  A  Japanese  saying  goes: 
"My  sUrt  with  tears  Is  always  wet,  for  I  have 
forgotten  to  forget  "  That  saying  Is  a  con- 
fession of  one  who  isn't  getting  any  A-plus 
in  the  businese  of  being  a  successful  person. 

To  engage  In  self-pity — to  harbor  resent- 
ment— to  constantly  be  aware  of  the  Ills  that 
others  have  done  me — to  bear  grudges,  or  to 
carry  a  burden  of  guilt,  or  remorse  about 
oneself — to  go  through  life  with  one's  skirts 
alwajrs  wet  because  one  haa  forgotten  to  for- 
get— certainly  clouds  the  springs  of  mental 
verve  and  spiritual  vitality,  It  keepw  one 
from  being  th»  successful  personae  we'd 
Uks  to  be.  D-mlnuB  la  th«  mark  we're 
bound  to  get.  I  know  such  a  peracm.  He 
went  to  a  churdi  where  be  felt  he  waant 
recognized.    A  statement  of  the  minister  of- 
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fended  him.  He  left  the  congregation  In  a 
huff  causing  hurt  In  the  church  In  his  fam- 
ily. His  failure  to  fc^give  and  fcM-get  taiy 
errOTS  have  led  to  large  confusion*. 

By  contrast,  I  think  moet  any  student  of 
mankind  wotild  agree  with  Shelly's  lines 
from  hla  great  poem.  "Prometheus  Un- 
bound" : 

"To  suffer  woes  which  hope  thinks  infinite; 
Too  forglTe  wrongs  darker  than  death  or 

night; 
To  love  and  bear;   to  hope  tUl  hope  creates 
FYom      it*      own      wreck      the      thing      it 

contemplates: 
This  •    •    •  is  to  be  good,  great  and  Joyous; 

beautiful  and  free; 
This  is  alone  life,  joy,  empire,  and  victory." 

Thoee  are  opulent  words.  It's  dlflftcult  to 
convey  their  full  meaning  in  Just  one  repeti- 
tion. Let  me  condense  their  substance 
which  relates  pratlcularly  to  our  theme: 

"To    forgive    wrongs    darker    than    death    c*- 
night; 
This  Is  to  be  good,  great  and  Joyous 
This  is  •    •    •   life   •   •   •  and  victory." 

That  spirit  is  desperately  needed  in  both 
personal  and  social  relationships.  Though 
much  else  may  be  involved,  there  has  to  be 
a  lot  of  forgiving  and  forgetting  between  this 
Nation  and  Russia  and  Red  China  If  we  are 
to  create  some  solid  foundations  for  a  decent 
and  orderly  world. 

Give  your  best  thinking  as  to  how  the  ugly 
tensions  and  hatred  between  the  Arabs  and 
Israelis  can  be  solved.  I  dare  you  to  pro- 
pose a  possible  recipe  without  Including  the 
Ingredients  of  forgiving  and  forgetting. 

Well  we  can  agree  that  the  spirit  of  for- 
giveness Is  essential  to  individual  and  social 
health  and  harmony,  but  then  you  have  to 
say  in  the  next  breath — It  is  not  an  easy  mat- 
ter. It  Is  a  lifelong  task.  It  Is  tough  going. 
I  use  the  word  "art"  In  the  sermon  subject  to 
rightly  indicate  that  it  requires  a  growing 
skill  and  a  constant  effort.  Your  conscience 
may  respond  to  the  Idea  of  a  forgiving  spirit. 
You  cay  say.  "Yes,  I  ought  to  be  a  forgiving 
person  and  also  get  rid  of  clinging  resent- 
ments and  anger  over  past  Ills."  But  the 
recollection  of  an  injury  done  to  you  Is 
stamped  In  the  consciousness  like  a  silver- 
smith presses  his  mark  deep  in  the  metal  In 
which  he  is  working. 

It  was  awareness  of  this  fact  that  led 
Jesus  to  vividly  emphasize  the  matter.  Once, 
Peter,  aware  that  there  was  to  be  perhapw  re- 
peated effort  on  the  matter  of  forgiving,  said. 
"Master,  If  I  forgitp  someone  who  sins 
against  me  sevejC^lmes — that  surely  Is 
enough,  isn't  It^jir  Jesiis  smiled,  and  with 
the  humorous  exaggeration  which  He  often 
used  to  make  His  teaching  stick  like  a  barb 
In  the  mind,  responded:  "No,  not  Just 
7 — but  70  times  7."  In  other  words 
"keep  at  it  always "  TTie  wound  of  hurt 
must  have  application  after  application  of 
the  ointment  of  forgiveness  before  there  is 
final  healing. 

We  pray  each  Sunday,  "Forgive  us  our 
debts."  That's  a  wonderful  thing — to  be 
free  from  Indebtedness.  One  of  the  bank- 
era  In  the  church  said,  "I  don't  like  that 
translation.  We  don't  like  to  forgive  debts. 
It  ought  to  be  'trespasses.' "  (In  passing, 
you  may  know  that  the  Calvlnlstlc  tradition 
uses  the  form  of  the  Lord's  prayer  which 
comes  from  the  King  James  translation, 
where  the  translaticwi  la  "debt."  Moet  other 
branches  of  Christendom  that  use  the  word, 


"trespasses" — ^folow  the  translation  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  where  the  word  ap- 
pears as  "trespasses.")  We  want  that  for- 
giveness of  both  our  debts  and  trespasses. 

It's  a  healthy  thing  to  have  our  obUgaUons 
written  off,  to  be  forglyen  when  we've  hurt 
oth»  people,  transgreasM  Into  their  emo- 
tional life,  tread  upon  their  egoe,  bruised 
their  feelings.  But  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 
In:  "Forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive 
others  their  debts  toward  us"  makes  It  more 
complicated.  It's  a  two-way  street,  and  we 
have  to  take  the  Initiative.  We  m\ist  develop 
a  forgiving  spirit  before  our  debts  are  can- 
celed. And  this  Is  really  hard — to  forget 
and  forgive  those  who  may  have  transgressed 
the  sensitive  sanctity  at  our  egos.  They've 
hurt  our  pride.  They've  piqued  our  sense  of 
our  own  Importance.  How  dlfllcult  to  for- 
give that  trespass.     How  can  we  do  it? 

In  the  New  Testament,  behind  the  word 
translated  "forgiveness,"  actually  are  sev- 
eral different  Greek  words  with  significant 
shadings  of  meaning.  One  of  the  meanings 
of  "forgiveness"  In  Greek  is  this:  "to  keep 
away  from  one."  Another  emphasis  In  the 
use  of  the  word  "forgiveness"  is  the  idea  of 
being  "gracloiis."  Here  is  the  counsel  that 
teaches — rather  than  getting  tight,  letting 
one's  hackles  rise  when  one  has  been  of- 
fended— rather  than  handling  the  situation 
with  noise — handle  It  with  grace,  with  poise. 
And  the  third  shade  of  meaning  is  "to  cast 
off." 

These  words  are  saying:  First,  don't  let 
error,  hurt  feelings,  grudges,  or  lack  of  for- 
giveness get  attached  to  you.  Keep  them 
away.  Carry  a  shield  against  the  barbs  of 
hurt. 

Secondly,  handle  unpleasant  acts  and  at- 
titudes in  a  gracious  spirit,  without  edginess. 
Try  to  keep  harmony.  Lincoln  demonstrated 
that  quality — "With  malice  toward  none — 
charity  toward  all."  Third.  If  resentment  has 
attached  Itself  onto  your  life,  cast  It  off, 
like  a  seaman  throws  the  line  from  the  dock 
to  his  aklff  and  lets  his  boat  move  away  on 
the  endless  setu. 

Many  illustrations  come  to  mind.  The 
parable  of  the  noble  LcMXl  who  forgave  a  large 
debt  of  one  of  his  servants  shows  the  gracious 
spirit.  But  that  same  spirit  was  lacking  In 
the  recipient  of  this  mercy,  because  that 
ser\'ant  demanded  full  jjayment  from  a  fellow 
worker  for  a  pittance  owed  him.  He  couldnt 
cast  off  the  niggardly  sense  of  "111  surriy  get 
mine."  And  becatise  he  could  not  forgive, 
the  original  grace  was  withdrawn  from  him. 
He  was  cast  Into  prison  till  he  paid  the  last 
farthing. 

Have  you  ever  thought  which  of  our  Pres- 
idents suffered  the  moet  abuse?  I'd  nomi- 
nate Abraham  Lincoln  and  Pranklln  Delano 
Roosevelt.  What  cruel  things  were  sal\l  about 
them  and  to  them.  Vltrol  and  venom  was  a 
large  part  of  their  diet  from  a  people  they 
sought  to  serve.  But  observe  that  each 
thwarted  the  ruthless,  stinging  arrows  from 
hitting  or  festering.  They  "k^t  them  off." 
Go  to  Lincoln's  MemcM-lal.  Read  that  second 
Inaugural — "With  malice  toward  none — with 
charity  for  all."  Doesn't  your  heart  fill  with 
tears  because  you  sense  a  divinely  ennobling 
spirit  that  Is  created  by  a  gracious  forglve- 
nees?  And,  Mr.  Roosevelt  while  he  felt  the 
barbe — and  at  times  responded,  had  the  gift 
and  discipline  to  cast  off  aspersians  Uke  a 
lion  that  walks  indifferent  to  would-be  at- 
tackers barking  from  the  distance.    Oreat- 
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neas  marks  such  men  and  any  man  who 
practlcee  the  art  of  forgiving  and  forgetting. 
But  let's  move  on  to  ask  more  pointedly  for 
practical  help  as  to  how  we  can  make  real 
progress  on  this  matter? 

We  can  learn  from  this  thought:  The  way 
to  really  clean  out  harbored  built  or  grudge 
Is  by  putting  In  Its  constructive  opposite — 
by  good  thoughts  and  good  deeds  that  are 
the  opposite  of  self-pity  or  remorse 

There's  a  stagnant  pool  or  lowland.  It  be- 
comes sour  and  bitter  because  the  water  is 
caught  and  held.  It  seems  to  be  useless  in 
terms  of  possible  productivity  or  as  a  home- 
site.  How  do  you  handle  It?  Two  ways: 
one  cut*  a  channel  to  drain  off  the  stag- 
nant water:  and  the  second  way  Is  to  fill  In 
the  low  area  until  It  is  built  up  to  a  point 
where  the  water  can't  stand  or  get  In. 

This  principle,  which  one  can  see  so  clear- 
ly In  the  natiiral  world,  was  applied  In  the 
spiritual  area  by  that  giant  of  a  soul,  Buddha. 
500  years  before  Christ.  In  the  Dhammapada, 
there  1b  attributed  to  him  this  thought:  "He 
abused  me,  he  beat  me,  he  defeated  me,  he 
robbed  me — In  those  who  harbor  such 
thoughts,   hatred   will   never  cease  " 

The  next  line  reads,  "He  abused  me,  he 
beat  me.  he  defeated  me.  he  robbed  me — In 
those  who  do  not  harbor  such  thoughts. 
haUed  will  cease."  The  next  line  reads,  "For 
never  does  hatred  cease  by  hatred  "  (Fourth 
line)  "Hatred  ceases  by  love.  This  Is  an 
elemental  law."  One  digs  a  channel  to  drain 
off  hate — and  fills  it  in  with  love. 

One  of  the  sure  ways  that  the  soul's  waste- 
land can  be  made  sweet  and  useful  Is  by 
filling  In,  shovelful  by  shoveful,  day  by  day, 
hour  by  hour,  attitudes  that  make  for  gen- 
tleness, that  make  for  understanding  of  the 
wide  and  anlversal  thoughts  that  Ue  In  all 
mankind.  Keep  filling  In  with  a  spirit  of  a 
loving  forgiveness  and  there  Is  no  place  for 
festering  memories. 

Another  point  Is  to  concentrate  on  this 
moment,  right  now  "l.lfe  In  watertight 
compartments"  was  the  seasoned  counsel  of 
the  great  physician,  Sir  William  Osier. 
"When  a  thing  is  done — It's  done"  Is  crystal- 
lized wisdom  of  an  ancient  sage  The  Bible 
asks  us  to  remember  Ixrt's  wife,  who  turned 
to  a  pillar  of  salt  when,  looking  back,  she 
kept  her  life  centered  on  the  past,  rather 
than  taking  the  rigbt  steps  In  this  moment 
and  facing  Into  the  fviture 

Such  a  sensible  point  of  view  Is  reflected 
in  the  golfer  who  said  to  his  companion  after 
he  had  a  miserable  hole,  "Remember  my 
friend,  that  every  hole  can  be  a  new  game." 
When  you  look  at  It  clearly  and  honestly, 
this  moment,  this  day  Is  all  we  really  do  have. 
The  past,  whatever  It  conUilns — good  or  HI — 
Is  Irretrievably  lost  It  can  never  be  relived 
or  recovered.  And  tomorrow,  however  we 
may  anticipate  or  fear  It.  Is  not  here  The 
only  thing  we  have  Is  this  day.  "Carpe 
dlem."  cried  the  old  Latins.  "Seize  this  day." 
Live  It  with  such  verve  that  there's  no  room 
for  remorse,  for  regret,  for  antagonism. 

This  Is  it — what  we  have  right  now!  Live 
this  moment  with  grace!  Keep  resentments 
off.  don't  let  them  get  near.  Into  us.  at- 
tached to  vis,  and  If  they  are  there,  cut  them 
off.     Loose  them!     Let  them  go     now. 

Another  point:  We  can  grow  In  Imperson- 
ating a  more  Impersonal  attitude  toward  our- 
selves. I  wonder  If  we  really  look  at  our- 
selves honestly.  So  many  of  our  resentments, 
our  hurt  feelings,  our  unforglven  or  unfor- 
gotten  antagonisms  toward  other  people, 
haven't  been  a  result  alone  of  what  other 
people  have  said  or  done,  or  not  said  or  not 
done,  but  are  a  result  of  our  own  inner 
attlttides  about  ourselves.  Perhaps  we've 
had  the  radar  antenna  of  our  own  pride 
and  personal  sensitiveness  out  so  far  that 
any  touching  causes  quick  and  negative  re- 
actions. 

Then  too  the  capacity  to  forgive  could  b« 
increased  as  we  sense  the  wldeness  of  man- 
kind and  the  vast  sweep  of  human  history 


and  realize  what  a  tiny,  tiny,  tiny  fragment 
In  It  all  we  individually  are  Grow  In  under- 
standing that  the  faults  we  see  and  lament 
in  others  are  In  ourselves.  See  that  those 
flaws  toward  which  we  are  most  sensitive  In 
others  are  those  that  perhaps  pose  the  big- 
gest problems  for  ourselves. 

One  of  the  many  reasons  (and  I  put  It 
far  down  on  the  list)  why  I  think  so  m&nj 
of  us  in  America  have  expressed  coolness 
toward  the  seeming  braggadocio  of  the  Rus- 
sians at  their  accomipllshments.  What  a 
breach  of  good  taste.  But  let's  be  honest 
and  self-analytical.  Could  It  possibly  be 
that  we  may  be  particularly  sensitive  on  this 
score  because  It's  a  fault  of  ourselves?  How 
many  European  and  Asiatic  nations  bore 
with  patience  (and  sometimes  not  with  pa- 
tience) our  chest-poundlng  at  the  turn  of 
the  19th  and  the  beginning  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury as  we  kujdly  proclaimed  our  tallest  sky- 
scrapers, our  longest  railroads,  our  biggest 
number  of  automobiles,  and  our  greatest 
prcwperlty. 

"Ah!  The  fault  I  see  In  thee  Is  In  me!" 
That's  a  wholesome  thing  to  see  and  say. 
It's  good  to  add:  "Perhaj)s  I'm  most  aware 
of  the  flaws  In  others  because  I  have  so 
much  acquaintance  with  them  In  myself" 
Do  that,  and  we  lessen  the  areas  of  egotistic 
sensitiveness  that  lessen  our  efficiency  In 
building  the  good  personality. 

Somcxjne  may  very  well  bo  thinking  that 
the  minister  hasn't  mentioned  the  mtxt  Im- 
portant thing  of  all  — that  this  matter  of  for- 
glvenese  Is  divine.  I  hoi)o  yxni  have  felt  the 
spirit  of  that  thought  idl  tlirough  the  ser- 
mon. 

Certainly.  It's  been  Implied  that  forglvcne.ss 
Is  f)f  the  mind  and  spirit  It's  the  opposite 
of  the  law  of  the  Jungle  "An  eye  for  an  eye 
and  a  Uxrth  for  a  tooth."  It  Is  a  revelation 
of  G<xl.  And  those  who  evidence  It  In  their 
lives  become  partakers  of  the  divine  plan. 

Perliaps  we  can  be  helped  most  of  lUl  In 
remembering  that  God  forglvefi  us  We  see 
Gods  spirit  In  the  father's  out.golng  com- 
passion to  the  prodigal  son.  Surely,  the 
knowledge  that  He  who  niiule  us  after  His 
own  image  will  turn  His  back  on  what  have 
been  our  errors  and  p>olnt  \is  to  the  better 
person  we  ought  to  be — will  help  us  forgive 
any  towiird  whom  we  hold  antagonism.  In 
spite  of  our  sins.  God  still  has  hope  and  con- 
fldencel*r  us.  That  gracious  forgiveness 
from  JrTm.  received  and  a[>preclated.  should 
keep  us  on  the  way  of  forgiving  and  forget- 
ting, not  Just  once,  nor  even  7  times,  but 
patiently  and  perslatenly.  even  70  time«  7. 
Prayer : 

Our  Father  at  times  thnxigh  light  of  In- 
sight that  oome«  In  quietness,  we  sense  a 
truth  that  Is  pure  and  perfect.  Then  we 
have  the  problean  of  trying  to  tran-smlt  It 
throtigh  our  faulty  personalities.  In  spite 
of  the  problem,  may  there  be  for  someone 
here  this  day  a  closer  more  helpful  relation- 
ship with  Thy  Spirit  that  longingly  seeks  to 
forgive.  Take  ooir  hand  and  heart  and  keep 
guiding  \ia.  O  Lord,  In  the  art  of  forgiving 
ourselves  and  others,  too.  that  seem  to  do  us 
wrong,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord 
Amen. 


Floating    Factories    With    Foreign    Labor 
Set  Dangeroat  Precedent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28.  1964 

Mr.  PELLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  say- 
ing goes  sometimes  a  knock  Is  a  boost. 


Anyway,  that  Is  the  way  I  feel  when  th« 
Governor  of  Alaska  criticized  me  the 
other  day  for  objecting  to  Japaneae 
floating  cannery  vessels  operating  in  our 
territorial  waters  and  paying  their  Jap- 
anese processing  workers  only  33  cent* 
an  hour  as  against  the  American  wage  of 
$3  an  hour. 

Why  not  Invite  all  kinds  of  foreign 
floating  factories,  manned  by  foreigners 
at  substandard  wages  into  our  waters  to 
take  advantage  of  our  raw  materials,  just 
like  has  been  done  with  fish? 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Au- 
gust 10  Post-Intelligencer  sums  up  the 
seriousness  of  this  precedent: 
Egan's  Pollt 

A  recent  "Seattle's  Business"  column  by 
Business  Editor  Dan  CoughUn  highlighted 
some  of  the  adverse  effects  locally  of  Alaska 
Governor  Egan's  decision  to  sell  some  of  hU 
State's  pink  salmon  to  Japanese  freezer 
ships. 

Governor  Egan  took  the  unprecedented  ac- 
tion when  canneries  and  fishermen  failed 
to  reach  an  agreement  on  price  for  fish  The 
foreign  freezer  ships,  having  cracked  their 
overhead  "nut"  In  outer  waters,  and  due  to 
other  production  savings,  can  now  afford  to 
pay  a  price  slightly  higher  than  American 
canners 

Therein,  we  think,  lies  the  seed  for  trouble 
ahead  for  the  siilmon  Industry.  That  is  why 
the  POBt-Intelllgencer  recently  criticized 
Governor  Egan's  action.  When  o\ir  editorial 
app>eared.  we  received  and  published  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Cordova  Aquatic  Marketing 
Association,  representing  a  group  of  fisher- 
men, charging  that  we  were  supporting  can- 
nery owners  and  workers  rather  than  the 
fishermen. 

On  the  contrary,  we  are  concerned  for  the 
entire  Alaska  salmon  Industry  and  are  con- 
vinced that  the  trend  set  In  motion  by  Gov- 
ernor Egan  holds  more  potential  danger  for 
the  fishermen  than  for  the  packers. 

Mr.  Coughlln's  column  quoted  Fred  A. 
Grrjsse,  a  fish  exporter  for  40  years,  as  say- 
ing that  Governor  Egan's  action  was  "the 
most  serious  thing  that  has  h!ii>pened  ( in 
the  Industry)  in  yeitrs" 

This  newspaper  feels  equally  strong  on  the 
matter.,  and  not  merely  because  of  the  ac- 
tual and  potential  effect  on  Seattle  economy. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment, although  asking  Japan  to  consider  the 
matter.  Is  stiindlng  aloof  in  the  debate,  view- 
ing the  problem  as  concerned  only  with  ne- 
gotiations as  to  the  American  price  for  fish. 
This  attitude  is  par  for  the  course  Insofar  as 
the  State  Department  Is  concerned.  For  30 
years  the  SUtte  Department  has  failed  to 
demonstrate  consideration  for  Alrtska  and 
Northwest  fisheries,  and  appears  to  regard 
these  fisheries  as  a  trading  gambit  in  Inier- 
niitlonal  diplomacy.  However  proper  this 
view  may  be  from  the  standpn^lnt  of  Inter- 
national diplomacy,  it  has  worked  to  the 
detriment  of  the  fishermen,  as  the  record  well 
6hf)ws.  It  Is  wi'>rklng  to  their  detriment  now. 
For  the  present  the  Issue  Involves  only 
pink  salmon,  only  one  area,  one  segment  of 
canneries  and  fishermen,  and  some  Japanese 
freezer  vessels. 

But  next  year  the  precedent  set  by  Al.vska's 
g(jvernor  may  op>en  the  way  for  other  areas, 
other  species,  and  even  find  foreign  fishing 
vessels  Involved  and  not  Just  freez«r  ships. 
The  Alaska  salmon  Industry  Is  already  be- 
set by  nearly  fatal  troubles  Now  Governor 
Egan  has  added  another  big  one,  as  poten- 
tially dangerous  to  fishermen  as  to  packers. 
In  the  coming  winter  months,  well  before  the 
1965  runs,  fishing  vessel  owners  and  their 
crews-— as  well  as  cannery  oj>erators — would 
do  well  to  examine  this  situation  far  more 
thoroughly. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


IN 


HON.  PETER  H.  DOMINICK 

or  OOLOEAOO 
THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  August  IS.  1964 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently a  very  knowledgeable  person  from 
Colorado.  Mr.  Harold  H.  Christy,  first 
vice  president  of  the  National  R-eclama- 
tlon  Association,  appeared  before  the 
51st  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors  Congress  and  delivered 
a  very  Important  speech  concerning  the 
need  for  further  action  on  reclamation 
by  Congress.  He  discussed  certain  prob- 
lems that  exist  in  the  reclamation  area. 
Mr.  Harold  Christy  is  from  Pueblo, 
Colo.  He  was  very  active  in  assisting 
Members  of  Congress  with  regard  to  the 
Prylngpan,  Arkansas,  project,  which  we 
were  fortunate  enough,  and  I  would  say 
also  imaginative  enough,  to  have  passed 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

He  describes  a  number  of  potentials 
that  can  be  derived  from  reclamation 
programs  if  we  can  continue  to  proceed 
with  them.  I  have  been  asked — and  I  am 
happy  to  follow  throtigh  on  the  request — 
by  Mr.  "WlUiam  Webb,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress,  to  have  the  address  of 
Mr.  Christy  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress by  Harold  H.  Christy,  delivered  be- 
fore the  51st  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  In 
June  1964  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

"CoMPKraiw.srvr    Watki    DrvKLOPMENTS    rem. 
THE    West."    bt    Harou)    H.    Chwst,    First 
Vicm     President.     National     Reclamation 
Association.     Before     the     51st     Anntjai, 
Meettno  or  the  National  Rivnts  and  Har- 
bors Congress,  Matflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  Jtmi  2-5.  1964 
This  If.  almost  like  a  famDy  reunion.    The 
reclamation    movement    and     the    National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  are  closely  re- 
lated— In    fact,    one    might    say    they    are 
brothers.     They  belong  to  the  same  genera- 
tion and  were  bom  at  the  same  Intellectual 
parentage.    Both  date  back  to  the  beginnings 
of    the    conservation    movement    under    the 
leadership  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  when  the 
comprehensive    development    of    water    re- 
sources was  seen  as  the  very  foundation  of 
that  movement.    And  the  National  Reclama- 
tion Association  says,  "Thanks,  brother,  for 
your  help  In  our  common  cause." 

Both  went  through  a  period  of  doldrums  as 
the  original  concept  of  water  consideration 
was  watered  down,  fragmented,  and  hardened 
into  a  set  of  separated  and  largely  single- 
purpose  molds,  with  one  program  being  con- 
fined largely  to  Irrigation  and  a  closely  re- 
lated family  of  Incidental  purposes,  another 
to  flood  control  and  naTlgatlon.  another  to 
soil  conservation,  and  so  forth;  and  all  tend- 
ing to  drift  further  and  further  apart  with 
Increasingly  important  gape  between  them 
left  unprovided  for. 

Now  your  Congress  and  most  other  water 
resotirce  groups  and  agencies  are  participat- 
ing In  the  revival  of  the  comprebenslve  bMtn- 


wlde  Ideal.  But  It  appean  that  the  recla- 
mation movement  la  not  being  allowed  to 
share  In  thla  revival.  WhUe  most  of  you  are 
looking  forward  to  expanding  programs,  we 
find  ourselves  faced  with  the  most  serioti* 
fight  for  survival  since  the  days  of  the  Incep- 
tion at  the  National  Reclamation  Association. 
And  we  cannot  help  but  feel  that  this  situ- 
ation holds  seeds  of  tragedy  for  the  West  and 
for  the  Nation. 

The  project  potentialities  exist.  The  back- 
log of  Investigated  and  approved  project  pro- 
posals la  the  greatest  In  reclamation  history. 
But  those  projecU  are  dying  on  paper;  and 
with  them,  the  benefits  they  might  confer  on 
the  American  people. 

All  of  us  connected  with  reclamation  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  anxious  thought  to  this 
problem.  In  our  minds  and  In  discussions 
with  one  another  we  have  gone  over  and  over 
the  obvious  explorations.  We  are  aware  of 
course  of  the  fact  that  scmae  people  profess  to 
fear  that  Irrigating  more  land  will  Increase 
agricultural  surplus  production.  But  only 
a  third  of  reclamation  Is  devoted  to  Irriga- 
tion, and  only  a  third  of  that  third  Is  devoted 
to  bringing  new  land  Into  production;  and 
the  new  production  that  Is  created  by  rec- 
lamation consists  almost  entirely  of  nonsur- 
plus  crops.  In  fact,  reclamation  convert* 
land  from  surplus-crop  to  non -surplus-crop 
production. 

Other  Federal  water  resource  programs 
have  the  Incidental  effect  of  Increasing  agri- 
cultural production  and  some  of  them  In- 
crease production  of  crops  that  are  In  sur- 
plus. Those  programs  contribute  Immeasur- 
ably more  to  the  surplus  problem  than  does 
reclamation.  Yet  In  the  case  of  those  other 
programs,  people  look  mostly  at  the  large  and 
Important  benefits  they  derive,  and  prop>erly 
count  the  Incidental  effect  on  Imbalanced 
production  as  part  of  the  necessary  cost  of 
obtaining  those  benefits.  Why  are  not  peo- 
ple equally  wlUlng  to  Judge  the  reclamation 
program  In  the  same  way,  by  the  same  stand- 
ards? Surely  the  benefits  from  reclamation 
are  proportionately  as  great,  and  the  cost  to 
the  national  economy  as  small,  as  for  any 
other  program  you  can  think  of.  Why  then 
are  we  of  the  West  singled  out  for  harass- 
ment? 

Each  of  us  may  have  his  own  answer  to 
that  question.  To  get  the  full  answer.  I  sus- 
pect we  must  look  deeply  Into  the  minds  and 
motivations  of  the  American  people  In  this 
troubled  era. 

I  don't  think  there  Is  a  person  In  America 
who  has  not  had  the  feeling  that  events  were 
moving  ahead  too  fast,  and  that  he  Is  finding 
it  increasingly  hard  to  keep  up  with  the 
world's  changes.  "Slow  down — g^^e  us  a 
chance  to  catch  our  breath  and  find  out 
where  we  are" — this  Lb  a  feeling  that  Is  surely 
easy  to  understand. 

At  the  same  time,  most  Americans  are 
fully  aware  of  the  Implications  of  the  vast 
growth  and  change,  the  furious  bviUdlng 
and  consvunlng,  that  are  going  on  all  the 
time.  They  know  that  they  are  drawing 
upon  the  Nation's  resource  btise  at  a  rate 
never  before  dreamed  of.  And  they  cannot 
help  feeling  uneasy  about  all  this  using  and 
consuming,  and  being  concerned  about  how 
long  our  limited  resource  base  can  continue 
to  Eupp(»'t  the  economic  pyramid  that  Is  be- 
ing built  upon  It.  They  know  In  their  hearts 
that  there  must  be  a  sound,  alert,  vigorous 
national  resource  development  program  If 
our  economy  Is  to  remain  strong  and  stable. 

They  also  know  that  no  resource  requires 
a  greater  effort  than  the  water  resource. 
They  know  it  with  all  their  senses.  They 
taste  this  fact  along  with  the  chlorine  in 
their  drinking  water.  They  smell  It  at  the 
banks  of  the  polluted  ttreams.  They  see  it  In 
the  crowds  that  Jostle  one  another  at  lakes 
and  reeervolra.  Tliey  hear  It  In  the  fog  horns 
of  the  barges  on  our  trafflc-laden  rivers,  and 
In  the  hum  of  the  hydrogeDerat<»8  at  great 


dams.  They  eat  It  with  their  year-round 
supplies  of  healthglvlng  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables which  used  to  be  available  only  "In 
season."  They  buy  It  whenever  they  cash  a 
paycheck  from  some  water-using  Industry,  or 
contribute  to  the  relief  fund  for  some  flood  or 
drought-stricken  area.  Water-reso\irce  de- 
velopment has  become  a  personal  thing  to 
almost  every  American. 

So  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  with  one-half 
of  their  minds  they  want  to  go  slow  and  hold 
back,  they  will  support  the  programs  that 
serve  immediate  water  needs.  But  they 
make  up  for  this  by  cracking  down  severely 
on  programs  that  are  not  so  Immediate,  or 
are  more  distant  from  major  population 
centers — not  so  close  to  the  day-to-day  evi- 
dence of  their  five  senses.  Hence  reclama- 
tion, which  is  primarily  a  long-range  pro- 
gram for  the  future  strength  and  well-being 
of  the  Nation.  t>ecomes  the  whipping  boy 
for  the  rest  of  the  water-resource  move- 
ment. 

I  need  not  explain  to  this  audience  that 
this  is  not  only  unjust  but  unwise.  It  is 
unjust  to  the  western  half  of  the  Nation 
that  depends  on  reclamation  for  Its  future 
growth,  and  unwise  In  that  by  neglecting  to 
provide  for  the  West's  water  futiu-e  we  are 
laying  up  a  store  of  problems  for  our  <^ill- 
dren  and  grandchildren.  I»eople  like  you,  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  can  appre- 
ciate that  reclamation,  like  all  water  re- 
source programs  should  be  Judged  In  terms 
of  Its  meanings  not  for  today  but  for  one 
and  two  decades  ahead.  And  I  suggest  that 
it  Is  up  to  people  like  you.  people  In  a  pKWl- 
tlon  of  leadership,  who  are  also  close  enough 
to  water  problems  to  understand  their  long- 
range  as  well  as  their  short-range  Implica- 
tions, to  come  to  the  aid  of  your  old  partners 
In  this  time  of  our  distress,  and  help  us 
beat  down  some  of  the  harmful  lmputatl<»s 
now  being  raised  against  the  good  name  of 
our  movement. 

The  consequences  of  discrimination 
against  reclamation  sometimes  c^>erate  in 
ways  that  I  svispect  the  American  people 
don't  always  Intend.  Take  the  example  of 
what's  happened  In  the  Missouri  River  Val- 
ley. 

Out  there  the  Army  has  built  six  major 
reservoirs  on  the  main  stream  as  parts  of  a 
20-year-old  plan  tor  the  development  of  the 
basin.  Those  reservoirs  are  providing  flood 
protection,  water  for  navigation,  and  power — 
largely  for  the  beneflt  of  the  populous  lower 
reaches  of  the  valley.  They  are  also  inun- 
dating more  than  a  half-million  acres  of 
bottomland  which  formerly  contained  hun- 
dreds of  farms  and  ranches  and  were  some 
of  the  best  land  in  the  States  of  North  and 
South  Dakota. 

The  loes  of  that  land  was  always  known  and 
accepted  as  part  of  the  price  the  Dakotas 
must  pay  for  better  balanced  growth  of  the 
whole  region.  In  at  least  partial  return, 
however.  It  has  al^  always  been  understood 
that  some  of  the  stored  water  would  be  used 
for  irrigation  and  water  supplies  for  Dakota 
farms  and  communities.  This  Is  the  part  of 
the  plan  that  has  lagged.  None  of  the  antici- 
pated Irrigation  projects  has  been  built.  As 
a  result,  the  Dakotas  have  not  shared  as  they 
should  have  in  the  general  economic  uf»urge 
of  the  past  decade. 

Statistics  kept  for  88  jrears  In  South  Dakota 
show  that  28  percent  of  the  time  there  is 
either  a  total  crop  failure  or  such  low  yields 
that  the  farmers  suffer  want  and  deprivation. 
In  many  more  years  while  the  failure  Is  not 
quite  BO  disastrous.  It  still  represents  an  enor- 
m.ou8  total  loss.  Ilils  means  that  the  average 
dryland  farmer  in  the  Dakotas — and  the 
same  thing  Is  true  elsewhere  In  the  Missouri 
Basin — can  look  forward  to  a  crop  failure 
once  every  8  or  4  years  unless  ^ils  water 
supplies  are  made  mcMV  reliable.  Tou  can 
Imagine  what  this  means  to  the  economic 
stability  and  the  chances  for  progress  of  this 
entire  region. 
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The  provision  of  this  reliable  water  supply 
would  not  contribute  to  agricultural  sur- 
pluaea;  Instead,  It  would  help  relieve  them. 
That  la  what  makes  the  whole  situation  par- 
ticularly frustrating  and  vexatious.  It  would 
free  the  Dakota  farmer  from  bondage  to  one- 
crop  dryfarmlng  of  wheat,  ajid  would  enable 
him  to  go  Into  a  more  diversified,  more  profit- 
able, more  nationally  needed  kind  of  agricul- 
ture. Moreover,  it  would  give  him  a  chance 
to  share  in  the  economic  progress  of  our 
times.  Economic  policies,  forecasts,  and  an- 
alyses don't  mean  a  thing  to  the  man  who 
has  risked  bis  money  and  hopes  In  order  to 
put  In  a  crop,  only  to  have  to  sit  through  the 
hot  weeks  of  July  and  August,  while  he 
watches  that  crop  shrivel  up  for  want  of  a 
water  supply  during  the  few  weeks  when  It  Is 
needed. 

Our  Government  helps  the  farmer  Increase 
his  production  In  many  ways.  It  helps  him 
eliminate  pest.  It  helfw  him  with  weather 
forecasts,  expert  advice,  research,  seeds,  soil 
sampling,  power,  extension  services,  demon- 
strations and  tours,  and  free  booklets.  It 
helps  him  conserve  and  enhance  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  soil  through  fertilizing  and  ero- 
sion control.  Why,  with  aU  this,  shouldn't 
It  also  help  the  man  sitting  on  his  dusty  porch 
watching  his  crops  dry  up  to  get  some 
water — help  him  get  away  from  his  un- 
wanted wheat  crop  Into  something  better  for 
everyone?  Why  should  water  oe  the  one  form 
of  help  the  Government  holds  back?  Isn't 
this  giving  with  one  hand  and  taking  away 
with  the  other?    Does  It  make  sense? 

I  am  reminded  of  the  story  about  an  old- 
timer  In  one  of  our  Western  towns  who  was 
orating  to  the  boys  In  the  barbershop  about 
the  atomic  bomb.  He  said,  "If  they  ever 
drop  thoee  things,  this  t<jwn  here'll  be  the 
first  one  that's  bombed."  "Oh.  I  don't 
know,"  said  a  listener.  "WeYe  "way  Inland." 
"Sure  It'll  be  bombed,"  said  the  prophet. 
"It's  the  county  seat,  ain't  It?" 

The  man  In  the  county  seat  may  not  have 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  big  national  program, 
he  may  think  more  of  his  own  hometown — 
but  I  hope  none  of  us  ever  forgets  him.  I 
particularly  hopte  so  because  In  this  case  the 
county  seat  viewpoint  and  the  broad  na- 
tional viewpoint  both  coincide. 

I  wa«  glad  to  reed  In  the  newspapers  that 
President  Johnson  has  given  his  full  support 
to  the  Garrison  Diversion  Irrigation  project 
that  would  make  use  of  some  of  the  waters 
In  the  Missouri  River  reservoirs  for  the  stab- 
ilization of  the  agricultural  economy  of  the 
Dakota  region.  I  hope,  and  the  National 
Reclamation  Association  hopes,  that  this 
endorsement  will  be  heeded  and  that  Con- 
gress will  approve  the  Garrison  project  at 
this  session. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  talk  I  pointed  out 
that  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  and 
the  reclamation  movement  both  arose  out 
of  the  beginnings  of  the  conservation  move- 
ment. The  basic  Idea  of  that  movement  Is 
the  forgoing  of  the  Immediate  profit,  or  the 
highest  short-range  economic  return,  in 
order  to  obtain  greater  and  more  sustained 
long-range  benefits. 

Some  people  now  claim  that  the  highest 
short-range  return  from  the  West's  scarce 
water  may  be  for  Industries  and  other  non- 
agrlcultural  purposes.  But  when  we  take 
the  long-range  view,  we  know  that  the  West, 
like  every  other  region,  must  have  Its  own 
regional  agrlculturtil  base  If  Its  proejjerity 
and  growth  are  to  have  a  stable,  balanced 
foundation.  Agriculture  In  the  West  means 
Irrigation — often  only  supplemental  Irriga- 
tion. And  this  In  turn  requires  not  only 
manmade  conservation  and  distribution 
facilities,  but  the  reservation  of  sufficient 
water  to  serve  them.  Reclamation  Is  the 
principal  Federal  program  serving  this  vital 
purpose,  and  the  West  cannot  be  a  growing, 
contributing  part  of  this  growing  country 
without  It. 


To  sign  away  the  West's  water  for  nonagrl- 
cultural  purposes  on  the  basis  of  high  Im- 
mediate econonmlc  return,  or,  even  worse, 
simply  to  cut  off  the  West's  reclamation  de- 
velopment altogether,  would  In  my  opinion 
be  a  form  of  exploitive  waste  as  destructive 
and  shortsighted  as  the  ripping  off  of  timber 
or  topsoU  has  been  at  other  times  In  other 
regions. 

The  National  Reclamation  Association  has 
always  given  Its  full  and  wholehearted  en- 
dorsement to  the  principle  of  comprehensive, 
multiple-purpose  development  of  water  re- 
sources on  a  baslnwlde  basis.  Without  trying 
to  tell  other  parts  of  the  country  what  forms 
of  development  they  should  undertake.  It  has 
always  upheld  the  cause  of  water  develop- 
ment as  a  basic  principle  of  national  growth 
and  progress.  Up  to  now.  the  West  In  turn 
has  always  been  able  to  count  on  the  support 
of  water  resource  Interest*  In  other  regions 
for  Its  own  vital  water  programs  I  hop)e  It 
still  can. 

Will  the  national  Interest  be  best  served  by 
helping  to  provide  the  water  that  will  support 
the  continued  growth  of  this  great  region — 
great  In  Its  present  contributions,  and  even 
greater  In  Its  potentialities— or  will  It  be 
served  by  shutting  off  the  water  here,  and 
here  alone,  because  of  fears  that  are  un- 
founded, or  Ignorance  or  carelessness  of  con- 
sequences? 

I  think  there  can  be  only  one  answer  Rec- 
lamation Is  In  the  national  Interest,  and 
should  be  vigorously  supported  and  sus- 
tained. 


How    can    we 


Fishins  Vessel  Conitniction 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  GILL 

OF   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14.  1964 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (S.  1006)  to  amend 
the  act  of  June  12,  1960.  for  the  correction 
of  Inequities  In  the  construction  of  fishing 
vessels,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GILL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am  happy 
to  add  my  voice  to  the  many  who  support 
S.  1006,  an  act  aimed  at  providing  great- 
er subsidies  for  the  construction  of  fish- 
ing vessels.  This  bill  would  Increase  the 
construction  subsidy  from  one-third  to 
one-half,  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  fishing  vessels  of  advanced  de- 
sign, to  operate  in  expanded  areas  with 
newly  developed  gear. 

This  bill  can  help  solve  the  current  Ill- 
ness of  the  Hawaii  fishing  Industry.  In 
the  decade  from  1950  to  1960  the  total 
number  of  commercial  fishermen  In  Ha- 
waii dropped  from  2.478  to  941.  Our 
skipjack  tuna  fleet  dropped  from  32  boats 
in  1948  to  20  boats  in  1963.  Our  last  new 
vessel  was  built  in  1955  and  seven  of  our 
boats  are  at  least  30  years  old. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  de- 
cline, principal  among  them  is  the  vigor- 
ous competition  of  the  Japanese  fishing 
Industry.  Japanese  fishermen,  operating 
within  1,500  mUes  of  Hawaii  and  using 
the  long -line  method  are  catching  more 
than  five  times  our  total  take  of  all  types 
of  fish.  When  you  compare  long-line 
take  alone  within  this  1,500-mile  area, 
you  find  the  Japanese  taking  over  30 
times  as  much  by  this  method  as  we  do. 


,      .u,  compete?     The   nuxt 

feasible  answer,  based  on  studies  c^ 
ducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  is  to  develop  new  and  better 
boats  and  equipment.  We  need  boats 
with  longer  ranges,  refrigeration  and 
new  types  of  gear.  We  have  to  lower  the 
unit  cost  of  catching  tuna  if  we  are  to 
compete  with  the  low  labor  costs  and 
massive  operations  of  the  Japanese  fish- 
ermen. 

Our  local  industry  cannot  do  this 
alone.  Its  economic  condition  Is  too  pre- 
carious for  their  present  limited  opera- 
tion, let  alone  an  expanded  one. 

But  it  will  not  be  enough  to  increase 
construction  subsidies.  We  In  Hawaii 
need  to  develop  a  new  type  of  boat  and 
equip  it  with  appropriate  gear.  Pilvate 
industry  does  not  have  the  capital  to 
experiment.  It  will  probably  be  neces- 
sary- for  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  give  a  hand 

In  due  time  we  will  suggest  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  In  Congress  a 
modest,  cooperative  experimental  proj- 
ect which  could  supply  the  protoype  of 
a  new  fishing  vessel  especially  adapted 
to  conditions  In  the  open  Pacific.  Such 
a  boat  can  help  put  American  fishermen 
back  in  the  race  with  their  foreign  com- 
petitors in  this  area.  After  the  proto- 
type is  developed  and  tested  it  can  be 
used  as  a  model  by  private  fishermen 
who  may  then  apply  for  the  construction 
assistance  provided  by  this  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sea  around  us  be- 
comes more  Important  to  our  Nation  and 
pxeople  each  year.  It  Is  one  of  our  last 
unexplored  frontiers.  Our  more  crowded 
land.  In  subsequent  generations,  will 
draw  more  of  Its  sustenance  from  it. 
This  bill  will  help  us  now  and  in  the 
future. 


Maritime  Trades  Department  AFL-CIO 
Disapproves  of  Japanese  Fish  Opera- 
tors in  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28,  1964 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mari- 
time Trades  Department,  Puget  Sound 
district,  submitted  a  resolution  to  the 
Maritime  Trades  Department.  AFL-CIO. 
meeting  In  Chicago.  July  30  and  31.  1964. 
I  am  glad  to  say  this  resolution  was  ap- 
proved because  it  confirms  my  own  fear 
of  the  far-reaching  damage  to  employ- 
ment of  American  labor  by  the  Governor 
of  Alaska's  action  In  inviting  floating 
fish  cannery  operators  into  our  waters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  H.R 
12071   to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
problem. 

Hereinafter  Is  the  resolution  which  as 
I  said  carries  the  approval  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  Maritime  Trades  Executive  Board: 
Resolution    ScrBicrrrxi)    bt    Skattlk    Prcrr 

SOTTND    POKT    MAUTTKK    COITNCII. 

Whereas  negotiations  between  Individual 
salmon    packers   and   tbe   Cordova    Aquatic 
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liarketing  Association  regarding  prices  to  be 
nald  for  raw  salmon  ended  In  a  deadlock; 

and 

Whereas  because  of  failure  at  the  respec- 
tive parties  to  come  to  an  agreetnent,  the 
Governor  of  Alaska  entered  Into  negotiations 
with  several  fishing  companies  In  Jt^s&n  and 
M  a  result  of  those  negotlatloDS,  an  agree- 
ment was  retujhed  between  the  State  erf 
Alisska  and  Japanese  nationals  to  buy  raw 
galmon  and  process  the  product  with  Jap- 
anese labor;  and 

Whereas  such  action  by  the  State  of  Alaska 
has  caused  the  loss  of  Jobs  &nd  employment 
to  American  labor  normally  employed,  such 
as  machinists,  carpenters,  cannery  workers, 
tendermen,  tallymen,  beachmen.  culinary 
workers,  and  others;  and 

Whereas  additional  Jobs  wUl  be  lost  In  the 
maritime  Industry  to  seafarers,  longshore- 
men, and  suppliers  for  the  fishing  Industry; 

and 

Whereas  the  action  taken  by  the  State  of 
Alaska  can  have  far-reaching  effect  upon  fu- 
ture employnaent  and  also  <xx  U.S.  efforts  to 
safeguard  the  North  Pacific  salmon  resource 
rrotn  the  greedy  appetite  of  Japanese  ex- 
ploiters; and 

Whereas  the  American  people  need  the 
North  Pacific  salmon  resource  as  a  valuable 
food  supply,  and  the  American  workers  need 
the  employment  afforded  them  In  this  In- 
dustry: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Maritime  Trades  De- 
partment go  on  record  to  demand  a  full  In- 
vestigation Into  all  aspects  of  this  problem 
to  ascertain  whether  any  F'ederal  laws  have 
been  violated  and  whether  the  rights  of 
American  workers  to  earn  a  livelihood  can 
be  arbltrarUy  takMi  away  by  Importation  of 
Japanese  nationals;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  highly  endorse  and  urge 
passage  erf  S.  1136,  the  fishermen's  bargain- 
ing bill;  and  be  It  finally 

Resolved.  That  we  caU  upon  Congress  to 
take  any  action  necessary  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  the  present  problem.  Including 
enacting  Federal  legislation.  If  so  needed,  so 
that  the  salmon  resource  wlU  renaaln  under 
the  ownership  and  control  of  American  cltl- 
sens,  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  the  American 
people. 

Eo  CoEsm, 
President.  Maritime  Trades  Department, 
Puget  Sound  District. 


LAWS  AND  RUUES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Code  of  L^aws  or  tux  United  States 
TiTLK  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  arrangement,  sttle.  contents, 
AND  indexes. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shaU  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Concrkssional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23.  {  13.  28  Stat  603.) 
TrrLE  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  illus- 
trations, maps,  diagrams.— No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20. 
1936.  c.  630.  I  a.  49  Stat.  1646.) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  a«  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 


ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shaU  follow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shaU 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  7  Vi -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6>^ -point 
type;  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
vised  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  thte  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
dociunents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  In 
order  to  Insiire  publication  In  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  ol 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  win  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m..  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  foUowlng  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  seu  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  retiimed  in 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (Hoiise  or  Com- 
mittee) .  His  remarks  wlU  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Reooko. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  i}erlod  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shaU  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  fime  limit  shaU  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shaU 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 


printed.    This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shaU  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b) .  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  Hoxise  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  Ho\ise  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  Hoxise 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shaU  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  cf  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — ^No  extraneous  nuitter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  imder  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  Preeldent 
and  the  members  ot  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  Por  the 
purposes  of  this  regxilatlon,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  cm*  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shaU  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shaU  make 
stiltable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 
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The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufflcient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  tlie  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  tiUe  44,  sec.  160,  p. 
1039). 


FUbinf  Vessel  Constractuw 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14,  1964 
The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (S  1006)  to  amend 
the  act  of  June  12,  1960,  for  the  correction 
of  Inequltlee  In  the  construction  of  fishing 
vessels,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  a 
member    of    the    House    Committee    on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fislieries  in  1960 
when  the  33  Va -percent  subsidy  was  es- 
tablished by  law.     If  I  recall  correctly. 
we  were  told  that  legislation  would  sal- 
vage the  fishing  industry  of  this  country. 
Our  worries  would  be  over,  and  that  sub- 
sidy would  take  care  of  them.     I  seem 
to  recall  that  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House,  then  the  majority  leader, 
came  before  the  committee  in  support  of 
that  subsidy.    I  believe  he  joined  in  the 
statement  that  this  would  take  the  New 
England  fishing  industry  off  the  beach 
where  It  was  then  and  where  it  is  now. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  Hou.se  can  pass 
this  kind  of  legislation  until  it  is  literally 
black  in  the  face,  but  it  is  not  going  to 
solve  the  problem  that  besets  the  New 
England  fishing  industry'  nor  any  other 
segment  of  the  fishing  industry  of  this 
country.     The  trouble  is  that  it  is  being 
chewed   up   by   foreign   imix>rUs.      Many 
Members  vote  on  the  one  hand  for  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  that  progressively 
lowers  the  tariffs  imposed  by  this  coun- 
try and  thereby  destroy  what  little  pro- 
tection Is  left  to  agriculture,  industry. 
and  labor  in  this  country.    Then  these 
same  Members  turn  right  around  and 
vote  for  what  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  pleased 
to  call  compensatory  payments  out  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  as  In  the  case  of  this  $50 
million  to  subisdize  the  building  of  fish- 
ing vessels.    You  are  not  going  to  meet 
this  challenge  of  the  foreign  imports. 
you  are  not  going  to  take  the  New  Eng- 
land fishing  fleet  off  the  beach  by  this 
kind  of  legislation.     You  wUl  only  take 
It  off  the  beach  by  establishing  tariffs 
that  take  Into  account  the  differential  in 
the  costs  of  operation  of  American  fishing 
boat  owners  and  the  costs  of  fish  as  har- 
vested by  foreigners.     That  is  the  only 
way  you  are  ever  going  to  meet  this 
problem.    You  can  spend  all  of  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  you  want  to  to  recon- 
struct the  New  England  fishing  fleet.    I 
predict  It  will  be  right  back  on  the  beach 
unless  you  impose  meaningful  tariffs  on 
the  fish  and  fish  products  that  are  im- 
ported in  ever  Increasing  quantities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


Appendix 

The  Presidential  Election 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  17.  1964 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  recent 
article,  by  Marquis  Cliilds.  which  in- 
cludes some  significant  comments  about 
certain  aspects  of  the  coming  election. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington   Calling:    Book   by   Goldwatee 

Lieutenant 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

A    book    attracting    more    attention    than 

even  Its  author  may  have  hoped  for  Is  "How 

To  Win  an  Election,"  by  Stephen  C.  Shadegg. 

It  contains  ammunition,  both  pro  and  con, 

for    the    argument    over    whether    the    new 

Goldwater  Republican  Party  has  broken  from 

American  tradition  and  is  in  the  pattern  of 

Europe's  Ideological   parties. 

Shadegg  was  Senator  Barry  M  Goldwaters 
manager  In  his  two  campaigns  for  the  Senate 
In  Arizona  Later,  when  Senator  Goldwater 
took  over  the  Republican  Senatorial  Cam- 
paign Committee,  he  became  a  consultant. 
The  chapter  In  the  Shadegg  book  on  which 
attention  has  centered  is  "The  Cell  Group- 
He  pays  generous  tribute  to  one  source  of 
Inspiration  as  follows: 

•Mao  Tse-tung,  the  Communist  revolu- 
tionary general,  has  written  a  valuable  book 
on  the  tactics  of  Infiltration.  In  it  he  says: 
•Give  me  Just  two  or  three  men  in  a  village 
and  I  will  take  the  village.'  In  the  Goldwater 
campaigns  of  1952  and  1&58  and  In  all  other 
campaigns  where  I  have  served  as  a  con- 
sultant. I  have  followed  the  advice  of  Mao 
Tse-tung  " 

This  may  come  as  news  to  Mao.  who  is 
currently  engaged  in  a  fierce  quarrel  with 
Premier  Khrushchev  for  control  of  the  world 
Communist  movement.  Certanly  It  will  be 
news  to  many  Republicans  who  may  not  have 
been  aware  that  one  of  their  highly  paid  con- 
sultants was  applying  the  tactics  of  China's 
revolutionary  leader. 

Shadegg  refers  to  the  Individuals  enrolled 
In  the  cell  groups  as  "a  secret  weapon  pos- 
sessing strength,  mobility,  and  real  Impact." 
In  Senator  Goldwater's  1958  campaign  there 
were  3,200  cell-group  members  in  Arizona. 

In  a  campaign  he  directed  in  Nebraska  in 
1960.  Shadegg  says,  he  enrolled  100.000  cell 
members.  They  were  processed  through  IBM 
machines  to  show  banking  connections, 
church  aflUlatlons.  and  family  relations 
throughout  the  State.  One  goal  was  to  in- 
sure that  each  cell  member  "wlU  actually 
come  to  consider  the  threat  of  defeat  as 
menacing  him  personaJly." 

In  Arizona,  cell  members  were  working  for 
most  radio  and  television  outlets.  They  sup- 
plied Important  advance  Information  on  the 
plans  of  the  oppoeltion  so  that  those  plans 
oould  be  countered.  The  "security"  of  op- 
position campaign  headquarters  can  be  pene- 


trated,   Shadegg   says,   with   very   useful    re- 
sults. 

Not  all  of  the  book  U  on  such  a  practical 
level.  The  last  chapter,  "For  Men  of  Good 
Conscience,"  sounds  a  note  of  sacrifice  that 
the  seeker  after  high,  office  must  pay.  It 
closes,  as  though  this  might  be  prophetic 
for  Senator  Golj)watee,  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's moving  farewell  remarks  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Springfield,  111.,  as  he  set  out  for 
Washington  following-  his  elecUon  to  the 
Presidency. 

When  Shadegg  was  consultant  to  the  Re- 
public senatorial  campaign  committee  it 
was  reported  that  one  of  his  most  Important 
chores  was  a  ghost  writer  for  Senator  Gold- 
water's  book,  "The  Conscience  of  a  Conser- 
vative." This  Shadegg  denied.  He  was  also 
said  to  have  helped  the  Arizona  Senator  with 
the  newspaper  column  he  wrote  for  several 
years. 

No  one  can  challenge  Shadegg's  skill  and 
versatility  as  a  writer.  He  wrote  scripts  for 
B  pictures  in  Hollywood  at  one  point  in  his 
career.  Some  of  the  more  hard-boiled  Gold- 
waterites  refer  to  him  scomfuUy  as  a 
romantic.  But  his  rc«nanticlsm,  U  that  Is 
what  It  is,  seems  to  have  been  in  tune  with 
that  of  his  chief. 

A  report  on  Senate  campaign  expenditures 
in  1961  showed  that  »4,000  a  month  had  been 
paid  to  the  S  &  K  Laboratories  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz  Inquiry  revealed  that  Shadegg  owned 
this  company,  which  put  out  an  astlima 
remedy  called  Adreno-Mlst.  At  the  time. 
Shadegg  told  Reporter  Jack  Anderson  that 
the  total  of  »40,000  paid  through  S  &  K  Lab- 
oratories was  for  his  services  In  the  campaign, 
including  travel  and  other  expenses. 

In  the  long  and  skillfully  directed  drive 
that  led  up  to  Senator  Goldwatir's  triumph 
at  San  Francisco,  Shadegg  was  campaign 
organizer  for  the  Western  States.  He  sat  out 
at  least  part  of  the  futile  prtnaary  campaign 
in  Oregon  and  at  one  point  confessed  his 
bafflement  in  trying  to  combat  the  absent 
candidate,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  His  advice 
may  have  led  Senator  Goldwatee  to  give  up 
Oregon  for  California,  where  he  clinched  the 
nomination.  In  Oregon,  Senator  Goldwater 
came  in  third  after  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller 
and  Lodge. 

What  part  Shadegg  will  play  In  the  coming 
presidential  campaign  Is  not  yet  settled.  He 
Is  currently  in  Phoenix.  If  what  he  se^;,s 
forth  in  "How  to  Win  an  Election"  is  any 
measure,  he  has  surely  proved  his  worth 
There  could,  however,  be  some  doubt  as  to 
how  the  cell-group  system  will  work  on  a 
national  scale. 


Don't  Hide  That  Light 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  17,  1964 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  here  pointed  out  the  direct  political 
implications  of  the  administration's  so- 
called  antipoverty  bill.  Certainly  proof 
was  forthcoming  when  one  of  the  two 
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principal  administration  leaders  of  the 
measure  wrote  a  letter  to  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Defense  Department 
pointing  out  that  rush  action  was  neces- 
sary so  that  a  "visible  impact"  be  made 
in  the  next  few  months.  This,  of  course, 
would  bring  us  up  to  election  day.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  letter  that  was  written 
by  Mr.  Shriver's  chief  aid.  Mr.  Adam 
Yarmolinsky.  We  now  have  assurance 
that  Mr.  Yarmolinsky  will  not  have  any 
connection  with  the  antipoverty  admin- 
istration. 

The  political  nature  of  this  legislation 
has  become  evident  to  the  press.  I  do 
herewith  submit  an  editorial  from  one  of 
our  finest  newspapers — the  Akron  Bea- 
con Journal : 

Don't  Hide  That  Light 

Did  anyone  doubt  that  there  were  political 
implications  in  the  administrations  antipov- 
erty bill,  passed  last  week  In  Congres.s? 

Consider  the  latest  report  from  Washing- 
ton about  Implementation  of  the  bill: 

•'VlBlble  impact,"  as  quickly  aa  poeslble,  is 
Is  said  to  be  the  target  of  the  staff  led  by 
Sargent  Shrlver. 

Oh  stire,  let's  help  the  poor  people — but 
let  It  be  known  far  and  wide 

Visible  impact.  Is  the  goal 

To  get  the  show  on  the  road  and  produce 
visible  Impact  ahead  of  election  day,  ma- 
chinery was  put  In  motion  even  before  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Forty  or  fifty  workers,  on  loan  from  other 
Government  departments,  were  setting  up  the 
antipoverty  operations  even  before  the  bill 
got  through  Congress  This  must  have  been 
with  White  House  authorisation. 

Many  local  ofHclals.  Including  Mayor  Ed- 
ward Erlckson.  of  Akron,  were  called  down  to 
Washington  for  explanations  of  how  they 
could  get  their  share  of  the  $9'24  million. 

The  sooner  all  1 1  programs  get  started  the 
better. 

Maybe  some  poor  people  will  be  helped. 

But  the  main  thing  Is  visible  Impact. 

That  may  i>ay  off  In  votes  next  November. 
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Fifth  AnniTertary  of  Hawaiian  Statehood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  INOUYE 

OF    RAWAn 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  17.  1964 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  Hawaiian  statehood  will 
be  observed  on  the  coming  Pi-iday.  Au- 
gust 21.  I  ask  unanimous  con-sent  to 
have  piinted  in  the  Appendi.x  of  the 
Record  an  article  which  I  believe  por- 
trays objectively  the  50th  State  as  It 
has  developed  since  that  most  memor- 
able day.  5  years  ago.  The  article 
was  written  by  William  J.  Lederer,  and 
was  published  In  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  on  August  16. 

There  beirm  no  objection,   the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
The    50th    State,    at    5,    "OoEh    Mainland"— 

After  5  Years  of  Statehood.  Booming  Ha- 

WAn    Is    Acquiring    a   Charactehlstic   U.S. 

Fi-AvoR    While    Preserving   Some   Amiable 

Differences 

(By  William  J    Lederer i 
Honolulu — Since  1778  when  CaptAln  Cook 
anchored  oCT  Walmea  Village,   the   Hawaiian 


Islands  have  stirred  a  continuous  stream  of 
ripe  adjectives  from  visitors.  Even  Mark 
Twain  wrote:  "•  •  'no  other  land  could 
so  longingly  and  beseechingly  haunt  me." 

The  climate,  the  reports  said,  was  Incom- 
parably gentle,  the  beaches  unsurpaaaed.  the 
precipitous  mountains  breathtaking,  the 
flowers  ever-blooming,  the  natives  gracious 
and  hospitable.  Surprisingly,  all  the  ad- 
jectives were  accurate.  However.  some 
changes  have  been  made  over  the  years. 

Starting  in  1820  New  England  missionaries 
came,  and  during  the  19th  century  thou- 
sands of  workers  and  Immigrants  arrived 
from  Europe.  Likewise  from  Asia  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  contract  laborers  were  im- 
ported by  the  sugar  plantations.  From  all 
this  has  grown  one  of  the  social  phenomena 
of  the  aoth  century;  an  almost  totally 
harmonious   community  of  different  races. 

Today  the  eight  main  Islands,  whose  total 
area  is  about  that  of  Connecticut,  are  popu- 
lated by  more  than  700.000  people  of  varied 
backgrounds:  Japanese,  Hawaiian.  European, 
Filipino.  Chinese,  and  Korean.  Only  about 
31  percent  are  Caucasian,  almost  all  of  them 
are  American  citizens.  Their  skin  colors,  re- 
ligions, emotional  patterns,  and  ancestries 
are  diverse.  Yet  Hawivil's  polyglot  citizens 
work  together,  swim  at  the  same  beaches, 
worship  together,  with  a  few  exceptions  be- 
long to  the  same  clubs,  and  live  next  to 
each  other  with  greater  social  pe:ice  than 
Is  found  in  many  single-raced  communities. 

When  Luang  Plbul  Songgram.  then  Pre- 
mier of  Thailand,  attended  the  Hawaii  Leg- 
islature In  September  1957.  he  tore  up  his 
prepared  speech.  "In  my  c(iuntry  we  grew 
flowers  when  we  are  happy."  he  said  spon- 
taneously, wiping  awny  a  tear  of  Joy.  "Now 
I  know  why  there  are  so  many  beautiful 
flowers  in  Hawaii.  1  see  before  me  legisla- 
tors of  all  races  and  creed.s.  many  of  whose 
parents  were  field  workers  I  see  them 
laughing  together  and  embracing  Any  good 
man  can  become  Important  and  dignified  in 
Hawaii.     It  is  beautiful  " 

Five  years  ago.  In  1959,  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  became  the  50th  State.  From  Kapo- 
ho  to  Kekaha  the  church  bells  clanged.  Peo- 
ple hula  danced  in  the  streets  and  threw 
leis  about  each  other.  There  was  one  ex- 
ception; the  rapidly  vanishing  Hawallans. 
who  were  only  I'i  percent  of  the  population. 
For  them  it  was  a  sad  occasion.  They  felt 
that  with  statehood  would  come  the  final 
surge  of  sophisticated  civilization,  along 
with  a  government  administrated  mostly  by 
citizens  of  Asian  ancestry.  But  that  was 
only  one  of  the  big  changes. 

Actually,  statehood  has  had  little  to  do 
with  the  change  of  face  and  change  of  pace 
In  Hawaii.  True,  It  focused  attention  on  the 
Islands,  and  It  gave  the  people  there  the 
feeling  that  now  they  were  a  blood-and- 
bone  part  of  the  United  SUtes.  thus  making 
them  bolder  and  more  active.  Their  self- 
image  of  being  country  ctnisins  on  the  end 
of  the  priority  list  was  erased  Now  they 
have  greater  interest  1h  national  and  inter- 
national alfiUrs  concerning  the  United 
States. 

But  the  great  metamorphosis  began  about 
20  years  before  sUitehood  It  had  to  come 
Hawaii  simply  had  too  many  riches,  too  stra- 
tegic a  position  and  too  much  talent  to  re- 
main only  a  beautiful,  relaxed  agricultural 
barony  commanded  by  a  few  elite.  The  nat- 
ural Juices  of  the  20th  century  were  the  cata- 
lysts which  promoted  the  change. 

For  almost  100  years  Hawaii  had  been  a 
feudallstlc  farm  run  by  the  Big  Five — five 
powerful  companies,  owned  and  directed  by 
Caucasians,  many  of  them  descendants  of 
missionaries.  Skillful  management,  huge 
profits  and  status  quo  were  their  tenets. 
Contract  laborers  from  Asia  and  low  wages 
were  their  tools.  While  tliere  was  no  segre- 
gation by  race  in  the  schools,  the  white 
elite  and  the  Asian  majority  lived  apart,  and 


almobt  no  Asians  received  positions  of  pow 
er  In  government  or  big  business. 

It  was  In  the  IMO's  that  several  20th 
century  phenomena  exploded  In  Hawall-I 
labor  unions,  the  advent  of  the  fast  alrplana 
and  World  War  n.  Working  together  the? 
completely  altered  the  social  and  economic 
structures  of  Hawaii. 

Otit  of  the  war  came  the  amazing  combat 
record  of  troops  from  Hawaii,  mostly  Nlsel 
volunteers.  Their  brave,  superior  performan- 
ance  lifted  the  self-confidence  of  Hawaiian 
Orientals.  They  realized  for  the  first  time 
that  they  were  first-class  citizens,  compe- 
tent to  participate  In  public  affairs;  to  them 
the  fact  that  children  of  oriental  laborers 
and  clerks  had  been  allowed  to  fight  and  die 
for   the  United   States  proved   the  point. 

When  the  war  heroes  returned,  many  of 
them  fulfilled  an  ambition  which  previous- 
ly had  been  impossible.  They  obtained  fine 
college  educations  through  the  GI  bill  of 
rights.  Then  they  plunged  Into  politics. 
They  chose  the  Democratic  Party,  primarily 
because  the  Republicans  had  been  "In"  for  50 
years  and  seemed  to  be  the  ones  who  tried 
to  maintain  Caucasian  control. 

The  Immediate  political  success  of  the 
Asian-Americans  astounded  everyone.  With- 
in a  few  years  Republican  domination  was 
ended  Today,  the  majority  of  Hawails  leg- 
islators are  of  Oriental  ancestry.  Including 
two  U  S.  Senators  and  one  Representative. 
The  chief  Justice  of  Hawaii's  Supreme  Court 
is  named  Tsukiyama.  Of  late,  the  Republi- 
cans have  been  wooing  the  Asians  with  fer- 
vor. 

Asians  also  have  achieved  leadership  in  all 
professions  and  In  all  branches  of  conunerce. 
They  are  doctors,  lawyers,  bank  directors; 
they  are  even  on  the  boards  of  the  Big  Five. 
This  astounding  change  has  occurred  in  one 
generation;  It  has  taken  place  without  vio- 
lence, and  largely  without  resentment  from 
Caucasians. 

The  second,  and  concurrent,  explosion  was 
the  postwar  growth  of  the  labor  unions.  Un- 
der World  War  II  martial  law,  the  wages  of 
local  workers  had  been  frozen  at  low,  prewar 
levels.  Yet  thousHnds  of  Imported  mainland 
workers  received  several  times  as  much  pay 
for  the  same  work.  Local  laborers  previously 
had  been  subservient  to  a  management  that 
was  largely  paternalistic  in  its  treatment  of 
labor.  Now  the  situation  was  rii>e  for  pluck- 
ing by  »he  unions.  Hawaiian  labor  needed 
the  unions.  In  1§41.  sugarworkers  earned 
$2  15  a  day,  and  there  were  only  5,000  union 
members  In  all  Hawaii.  Today,  wages  of 
sugarworkers  averaged  $21.68  a  day,  Includ- 
ing fringe  benefits,  and  there  are  71,000  mem- 
bers among  the  different  unions  of  Hawaii. 

To  achieve  success,  the  unions  had  to  dis- 
rupt the  Big  Five's  complete  economic  con- 
trol— and  this  the  unions  did,  often  with 
ruthlessness.  A  sugar  strike  In  1946  and  a 
lengthy  longshoremen's  strike  In  1949  won 
for  the  unions  their  first  major  victories,  but 
the  longshore  strike  caused  considerable  ap- 
prehension. Hawaii  Is  Insular.  Almost  all 
food  and  commercial  supplies  are  brought  in 
by  ship.  A  group  which  could  stop  ship- 
ments simply  by  striking  could  endanger  the 
community's  well-being.  People  visualized 
themselves  hungry  every  time  longshoremen 
wanted  a  pay  raise. 

Also  there  was  a  history  of  Communist 
elements  in  the  longshoremen's  union 
(ULWU)  which  frightened  sections  of  the 
population.  Today,  such  fean  have  dimin- 
ished. The  unions  now  usually  display  ma- 
tiu-e  Judgment.  Arbitration  Is  beginning  to 
take  the  place  of  strikes. 

During  the  same  period  the  fast,  cheap- 
fare  airplane  began  operating.  In  1940.  it 
cost  $278  and  15  hours  of  noisy  flight  to  fly 
from  California  to  Honolulu.  Steamers  re- 
quired 5  days.  Today,  the  trip  Lb  a  comfort- 
able 4''2  hours,  costing  $100  for  the  thrift 
class.  As  a  result,  tourism  has  increased 
twentyfold  since  1945.     In   1968,  there  were 
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flowers  and  fruits.                               .»^*-_  o^othecarr  shoos  wWcli  could  have  existed  Industries  wlU  expand  and  multiply. 

Did  anything  specific  result  'foni  st^  I'S)  ™  Sj  m  PeTplng.  On  their  shelves  The  University  of  HawaU  and  tHe  Kast- 
hood  alone?  Yes.  Statehood  Bfve  Hawaii  ^^J^"^^  S  p^S?ed  rhinoceros  horn  West  Center  probably  wlU  becoci*  tHe  gr«*it 
an  aura  of  political  and  economic  s^bUlty^  "l/^^^,^J^  ^^Zi^  bats"  wings  (for  training  schools  for  Americans  going  to  Asia, 
The  Inlands  no  longer  appear  foreign  and  i^^^^'^^j^^yj^^arkets.  Portuguese  sho-  either  on  commerelal  or  official  business, 
distant  (even  though  they  are  one-third  the  ^^j^.  JJ'J'^P^ehee,  iapane^  sashlma.  Already  the  Peace  Corps  training  centers  on 
distance  from  San  Francisco  to  Tokyo)^  p!?rt;ino  bugoong  Hawaiian  pol.  Jewish  the  Island  of  Hawaii  are  an  enormous  success. 
Henry  Kaiser's  huge  operations  already  have  f'^^f  ^J^l^^^^f^an  apple  pie  are  common  A  major  change  will  come  in  the  land  sit- 
long  since  indicated  that  business  In  the  ^^^^^^^^^^^ere  Is  a  similar  variety  of  nation.  Today,  85  percent  of  private  land 
mainland  style  can  be  done  in  Hawaii.  ^"^Jl  "nlhe  streets  Is    owned    by    a   small   number   of   powerful 

Money  from  mainland  Investors  has  poured  ^^}^°^j^25  Asian  and  Pacific  coun-  organizations.     The   common   practice  Is   to 

in.     Since  statehood.   Insurance   companies  tri^  S.T  about  Hawaii's  federally  financed  lease  land  for  both  homes  and  business  sites, 

investment*  have  nearly  doubled -from  $253  ^  .^"^  ^^^^    sometimes  in   native  cos-  Many    legislators    are    trying    strenuously    to 

to    $480    million.      Mainland    organizations  .^^.^^^^^^^^I't  easily  Into  the  commun-  have  the  land  put  up  for  sale, 

have   bought   local    outfits   or   have   started  5"^"  ^ '^^^  ^^oolchlldren   studying    about  Labor   unions    will    become   stronger.     As 

their  own  branches.  ^J_^        Indonesia  or  Fiji,  for  example,  will  this    Is    being    written,    union-management 

Foreign  capitalists,  sensing  a  boom,  have  ^^.^^^f^^'^i^en  by  a  native  scholar  from  negotiations  are  underway  in  fields  from  Iron 

moved    in    vigorously,    also.      Three    of    the  ^^^^^ff^.-^'s''  '^^  works  and  macadamla-nue  processing  to  golf 

largest  hotels  In  Walklkl  were  purcha^d  by  one  of  "?°^ '^'^^                 ^^  ^j  profound  na-  courses  and  food  store*.     The  Intense  appre- 

Japaneae  Interests  on  Deceniber  7    1963,  the          One  ^^^J^^J"^  .^     state   has   become  henslon  over  unions  ha.  diminished  as  both 

Md  anniversary  of  Pearl  Harbor,    -n.e  timing  ^';^]i^^;^^'*^,a^d  the  United  States,  sides  have  settled  down  to  work, 

seemed  In  bad  taste  to  veterans  of  the  Jap-  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Insight  have  brushed  off  People   graduaUy  wUl   move  from   heavily 

anese  attack.     One  remarked :     We  defeated  J^^  '^^^^^^^^J^g  who  lives  In  Hawaii.  populated  Oahu  to  the  outer  Islands  as  cheap 

them    militarily,    so    they're    trying    to    win      «"  ^^^^^"^/,^°"f  Tntemational  relations  Is  ^ansportatlon  Is  establtehed. 

Hawaii  with  dollars."    Other  Japanese  hotels      ^^^^^^^^^'i    is   a  deader   In   dealings  The  reapportionment  of  political  dlstricU 

are  going  up,  too.                                                             with    Asia      Fr«m    Manila    around    to    Suez,  will  reshape  the  HawaUan  political  scene.    It 

Hawaii  .U  prosperous.     Her  per  caP'*^  1"-      ^'^^    arTnawS^n  construction  companies,  will  upset  political  allnements  and  disrupt 

fense  spending  of  $300  million  a  >ear.  "^^lu^I^  in  Hawaii  Is  beginning  to  look  like  Honolulu  soon  wlU  become  the  commer- 
Prosperlty.  climate,  and  natural  beauty  .  ^^  noUtlcs  The  good-natured,  gen-  clal  middleman  between  Asia  and  the  United 
ha\e  caused  some  tourists  who  came  for  a  elecUons  of  the  past  are  turning  states.  There  may  evolve  a  duty-free  inter- 
week's  vacation  to  stay  for  the  rest  of  their  thumb-ln-the-eye  donny brooks.  national  transshipping  complex  In  the  port 
lives,  since  1940,  Hawaii's  population  has  "^^  ^^  ^^^  candidates  campaigning  for  of  Honolulu.  With  the  development  of  com- 
increased  70  percent.  This  year,  for  the  first  Democratic  nomination  for  Senator,  merlcal  air  routes  Into  the  United  States  ad- 
tlme.  Caucasians  are  the  largest  single  group.  nrimarv  wUl  be  In  October.  Congress-  ministered  Pacific  Trust  TerrltOTy.  Hawaii 
The  breakdown  of  resident  population  by  ^^^  thomas  Gill  Is  one  of  them  and  al-  must  become  the  gateway  Into  this  Tast. 
racial  groups  is:  ^.^^     ^^  jg  slashing  away  at  Senator  Hiram  commercially  virgin  area. 

Caucaslon                                       209,000  fonc    who  Is  running  for  reelection.  Hawaii  Pull-blooded  Hawallans  probably  will  dls- 

Japanese                                -               206,000  is  watching  this  contest  with   a  Colosseum-  appear  entirely  within  the  next  two  genera- 
Chinese   "                                       40.000  like  interest.     Fong.  a  millionaire,  Is  known  tlons.      But    their   laughter,    sang    and    gra- 

Hawallan  (fuU)          ».  »00  for   his  skill   In  delivering  the  pork  barrel,  clousness  have  soaked  Into  the  lava  rock  ana 

Filipino                             71.000  GILL  has  a  reputation  as  a  vocal  young  man  never  will  leave  the  Islands. 

Part  Hawaiian                  99.  500  who  does  his  homework  well  and  battles  with  No  matter  what  happens,  the  perfect  cu- 

Other                                                     19.000  belligerence  against  the  big  Interests.     Some  mate   and   the  warm   blue   ocean   of   Hawaii 

people  believe  he  Is  too  belUgerent.  ^nu  stay  as  a  Jewel  in  the  earth's  crown  and 

Total                                           --  654,400  ElecUons  for  the  State  legislature  will  be  a  Joy  to  both  visitors  and  residents.    The  so- 

,  ,,      .    ,.^  ,  even  rougher  because  there  are  several  press-  clal  harmony  which  Is  the  soul  and  music  of 

At  first  glance  a  returning  visitor  Is  likely  ^^^  ^nsltlve  local  Issues  at  stake.     The  Hawaii    stands    as    an    Indestructible    monu- 

to     feel     that     his     gracious,     slow-moving  ^^b^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^.  ^^^^  ^^^^^.4^  j^  nations  will  continue  to  ad- 

Hawall  had  been  turned  upelde  down^    The  ,^^  ^^^^   problem:    Something   must  mire  and  respect, 

airport  (fourth  busiest  In  the  United  States)  ^'^'^^^  ^  j^ake  the  enormous  landholdlngs  ^^___^_^_ 

thundeiB  and  bustles.     On  the  freeway  r  de  private  corporations  and  Individuals 

into  Walklkl   he    sees  a   clanking,    ugly.   In-  m  erf  the  government,  available  for  ,  ^        .        «,     ,  •    _x 

dustrlal    area   and    wonders    If.    by    mistake,  j^^j^^^j    ^^^^    ^^d  recreational  use.  and  Second  Dutnct,  Wa$lllBgtOB, 

he  haan't  landed  in  Los  Angeles.    At  Walklkl  feeling   is   that   this   must  be  done  on  A„-.«n«ii.b»  Remlti 

,:rr,  r\%rr„'-i;sLr''".r\.i  JZTs:^ri'r^.iTri£  ^     e^ctension  op  r^abks 

lusty  hula,  as  previously  danced  by  chunky.  60    percent   higher    than    on    the   mainland^  of 

dark-skinned  Hawallans.  has   been   replaced  Cheap    transportaUon    Is    "eeded.    and    the  ^      .  .  pj^   WESTLAND 

by  a  show-biz  version  performed  by  slender  argument   over    how    this    Is    tx)    be    accom-  tlUH.    JAl,IV    TTWii-^ii 

Oriental  girls  plLshed  Is  a  political  Issue.  or  Washington 

But  when  he  has  changed  his  clothes  for  (3)    Reapportionment:      If     the     Supreme  i^  THE  HOUSE "OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
shorts  and  an  aloha  shirt,  has  had  a  night's  Court    decision    on    representation   in    State  lUnvdav   Auaust  17    1964 
Sleep    and    wanders    away    from    Waiklkl's  l^K^sl^^^^  '^^'^^l^f  °"^',f,^*  ^^ '^t^?^  Monday,  August  17.  lift* 
glossy    tourist  attractions,   he   Is  bound   to  will  lose  much  of  their  political  stoength  to  j^     "WESTLAND.     Mr.    Speaker,   the 
smile  again.    The  wonderful  climate  and  the  densely   populated    Oahu.     Both   Demcxn^is  .     ^^           district,  the  Second  Con- 
courtesy  of  all  inhabitants  still  are  present,  and    Republicans    of    the    outer    Islands    are  ^Tl^onai  District  of  Washington  St«te, 
AS   the   visitor   dHves   to  northern   Oahu.  he  fighting  to  get  the  ruling  delayed  or  chan^^  fj^^^lf  tofST  that    the    need    for    an 
will  again  be  excited  by  the  beaches  at  Maka-  As  a  compromise,  they  want  at  le«t  to  have  continue  ^  ^^^ J^^^- "^  J^^  ^O    1 
puu.  Walmanola.  Kahana  Bay.  Lale.  Walmea  reapportionment  made  on  the  baste  of  regte-  adequate  national   defer^  Wtne  wa 
and  Hallewa.    These  places  still  have  a  virgin  tered  vo1«rs-thus  excluding  aliens  and  the  problem  facing  tWs  Nation  }oa^.     lOey 
beauty  which  gives  the  swimmer  and  surfer  60.000  temporary  military  personnel  who  are  ^^.g  ^i^q  concerned  OVer  problems  Ol  lor- 
the    feeling    of    having    discovered    hU    per-  stationed  mostly  on  Oahu.  g^g^  policy,  and  over  problems  involving 
sonal  South  Seas  refuge.  (4)   TaxaUon:  HawaU  either  must  get  more  pg^jgral     spending.     By     far     the    great 

When  he  returns  to  Honolulu  proper,  he  revenues   or   cut   down    on   PubUc  spendUig  j^ajority   of  them   feel  that  a   balance* 

will  be  amazed  at  the  shiny  modernness  of  (for  such  purposes  as  roads).    This  dilemma  pg^g^.^^^  budget  iS  important. 

office    buildings    and    huge    shopping    com-  Is    up   to   the   majority    Power  _    |?""°^^  r^^^  ^re  some  of  the  interesting  re- 

plexes.     And   he  wUl  see  that  Hawaii  Is  no  Democrats  are  scurrying  to  find  either  new  J^X,wn  by  the  Ubulatlon  I  have  just 

longer   only   old   Polynesia;    Instead.   It  is  a  sources   of   revenue   or  a   means   of  altering  suits  snown  oy  wie  wtuui 
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completed  of  my  annual  questionnaire  to 
the  people  I  represent. 

As  I  have  in  the  past,  I  again  this  year 
circulated  a  questionnaire  to  each  house- 
hold in  my  district,  using  both  phone 
books  and  my  permanent  mailing  list  to 
obtain  as  thorough  a  coverage  as  pos- 
sible. Some  85.000  questionnaires  were 
mailed  out,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
14.3  percent  were  returned  to  me,  many 
with  additional  comments  and  views. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  difficult  ques- 
tions face  this  Nation.  I  found  the  par- 
ticipation and  interest  shown  In  this 
project  to  be  gratifying.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  people  of  my  district  have  again 
shown  that  they  are  aware  of.  and  are 
giving  thought  to,  the  problems  faced 
by  their  Federal  Government. 

Because  my  questionnaire  survey  Is  of 
real  help  to  me  in  my  Job  as  a  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  careful  attention 
was  paid  to  the  handling  of  each  ques- 
tionnaire. Each  was  sorted  into  one  of 
six  groups  or  categories  by  occupation  to 
insure  accurate  tabulation.  These 
groups  were:  Business,  farm,  labor,  pro- 
fessional, white  collar,  and  miscellaneous. 
This  last  group  included  unsigned  ques- 
tionnaires, and  questionnaires  returned 
by  housewives,  retired  persons,  students, 
and  others  who  could  not  readily  be  clas- 
sified elsewhere. 

Each  questionnaire  also  was  acknowl- 
edged, and  I  was  particularly  anxious  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  time  and 
efifort  so  many  persons  took  to  tell  me 
of  their  opinions.  For  this  purpose,  per- 
sonal letters  were  used  and  I.  of  course, 
let  It  be  known  that  those  who  partici- 
pated would  be  advised  of  the  results 
once  all  tabulations  were  completed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  tabulations  are  now 
complete.  Because  I  think  all  Members 
of  Congress  will  share  my  interest  in 
them,  I  ask,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  that  the  following  detailed  re- 
port be  Included  in  the  Record  : 

1.  Constituents  were  flrst  asked  to  number 
"In  order  of  Importance  to  you,  the  six 
most  Important  Issues  today." 

National  Defense  was  clearly  the  leader  In 
all  categories,  with  the  overall  tabulation 
showing  a  flrst  place  position  of  28  8  percent. 
This  figure  compared  with  19  percent  last 
year,  an  Indication  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  people  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict are  Increasingly  aware  that  communism 
la  stlU  a  very  real  danger,  and  that  the  Com- 
munists have  not  forgotten  their  promise  to 
"bury"  us.  I  believe  that  this  concern  with 
national  defense  Is  realistic.  It  reflects  a 
realization  that  solutions  to  a  host  of  vexing 
domestic  problems,  no  matter  how  desirable, 
will  mean  nothing  If  we  lack  the  strength  to 
conquer  and  destroy  Communist  military 
might  should  It  ever  be  unleashed  against 
our  shores. 

Ranking  second,  with  15  6  percent,  was 
concern  over  Federal  spending.  It  seems  ob- 
vious to  me  that  the  people  of  my  district 
realliie  full  well  the  price  they  pay  through 
the  pocketbook  for  Irresponsible  Federal 
monetary  policies.  Many  pyersons,  particu- 
larly those  on  limited  Incomes,  told  me  of 
the  problems  they  face  because  of  Inflation. 
Rather  than  ask  for  more  and  more  Fed- 
eral spending,  however,  they  Indicated  a  de- 
sire for  a  return  to  sound  fiscal  policies  that 
will  restore  the  fast-dlmlnlshing  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar.  I  believe  this  outlook, 
too,  Is  a  reasonable  one. 


Closely  allied  with  the  problem  of  national 
defense  la  American  foreign  policy.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, the  people  of  my  district  also 
placed  thla  high  on  their  list,  with  an  over- 
all percentage  of  16.4.  This  was  the  total 
reached  when  all  questions  involving  foreign 
policy,  including  Cuba,  Vietnam,  and  Pana- 
ma, were  considered  together.  The  overall 
percentage  of  persons  selecting  foreign  pol- 
icy in  general  as  their  first  choice  was  10.6. 

While  the  remaining  choices  speak  for 
themselves.  I  should  like  to  say  something 
about  the  "Other"  category,  which  gave  con- 
stituents a  chance  to  suggest  some  problem 
other  than  the  13  listed. 

As  a  category,  the  "Other"  group  polled 
3  percent  for  the  overall  tabulation,  and 
ranged  as  high  as  6.9  percent  for  farmers  and 
4.3  percent  for  those  In  the  business  classi- 


fication. Concern  over  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  banning  prayer  and  Bible  readl^ 
from  the  public  schools  was  mentionednQo2 
frequenUy.  This  was  foUowed  by  conown 
over  the  possible  enactment  of  so-caaMi 
"antlgun"  leglslaUon,  which  moat  said  the* 
opposed  as  being  contrary  to  the  right  to 
"bear  arms"  guaranteed  In  the  Bill  of  Rights 
by  the  second  amendment  to  the  Gonstltn 
tlon. 

Mentioned  often,  but  lees  frequently,  «er« 
such  problems  as:  encroachment  by  foreign 
powers  on  traditionally  American  fl«h|,^- 
grounds;  beef  and  dairy  imports;  log  ej. 
ports;  opposition  to  the  sale  of  American 
wheat  to  Russia,  and  Communist  Inflltra- 
tlon. 

A  complete  tabulation  of  question  No.  i 
follows: 


(III  [wroenti 


National  defense  

Federal  spendlriK 

Forelifn  policy  (total  ') 

ForelRn  iwllcy _ 

Emnloyrneiit 

Civil  rlKhts     .    

FwleraJ  encroachment. 

Education 

Medicare 

Taicut 

Culia 

Vietnam 

Panama 

Space  exploration 

Other 


All 


28.8 

I.V6 

I.V4 

10.5 

»6 

8.1 

7.2 

6.4 

3.8 

2.8 

2.5 

l.f5 

.9 

.5 

3.0 


Business       Varni 


21.1 
ri.  4 
12  0 
9  r, 
11.7 

8  2 

9  .-i 
3  9 
3  0 
3  9 
1,7 

.4 
.4 

0. 

4.3 


28. 

22. 
9 
6 

8, 
fi 
0 
3 
2 


1.1 
.9 
.9 

0. 

0.9 


I>abor 


33  .1 

12.  1 
II    1 

fi  7 

l.^  n 
e 

5 

s 

2. 
1. 


J'rofejt- 
slonal 


.3 
3.0 


22  3 

10  1 

10  0 

12.  8 

fl.  2 

13  3 

8.  1 

11.7 

2  2 

2  0 

2  3 

18 

2.4 

2.9 

2.2 


White 
collar 


27  0 
18  .■> 

3()  ."i 

l.^  .^ 
8  1 
6  9 
8.1 
3  7 
19 
2.8 
2  6 
18 
6 
3 


Mlaed- 
laneotu 


30. : 

U  0 
U.1 
7.7 
8  0 
•l 

e.o 

SI 

«.2 

2  0 
3.2 
l.t 

i 
I 

3  1 


'  Includes  ivrcentaRes  for  rubti,  Viftniim.  and  riiiuima. 

2.  Question  No.  2  asked:  "How  Important 
is  a  'balanced'  Federal  budget  to  you?" 
Choices  offered  were:  (A)  ''Very,"  (B)  "So- 
so."  and  (C)  "Not  at  all."  Choice  (A)  "Very," 
led  by  large  margins  In  all  categories: 

lln  [aTO'iitl 


I  III   [XTCfllt] 


K\\ 

Husirip-ss...... 

Farm  

LalK)r   . 
Professional. . 
White  collar  . 
MisCT'llanooiis 


A 

B 

70,9 

23  4 

80.7 

14  9 

80  3 

Ifi  3 

66  1 

27  7 

63.0 

28  6 

72.7 

22.1 

73,5 

21  3 

5  7 
4  4 

3  4 
«  2 


A 

n 

All _ 

BusIneaB 

22.2 
11.9 
21.  1 
26.1 
213 
17.8 
34.1 

77.8 
88.1 
7K9 

Farm 

Lalxir    

73.9 

Professional 

77  7 

White  collar        

82  8 

Ml.sct'llanoous . 

7S.9 

3.  Question  No.  3  asked:  "How  do  you  feel 
medical  care  for  the  elderly  should  be  fi- 
nanced? Through:  (A)  An  Increase  In  social 
security  taxes,  (B)  programs  administered  by 
the  Statee  but  aided  by  Federal  money,  (C) 
voluntary,  private  medical  plans."  The  fol- 
lowing tabulations  resulted,  with  the  com- 
bined percentage  of  those  selecting  either 
(B)    or  (C)   shown  in  separate  column  (D)  : 


5  Question  No.  5  was  a  two-part  question 
dealing  with  the  "Bobby  Baker  Investiga- 
tion." Constituents  were  first  asked  whether 
they  thought  such  an  Investigation  was  (A) 
"Oood,"  or  (B)  "Bad  ••  They  were  then 
asked  to  give  their  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  Baker  investigation  had  been  conducted 
In  a  (C)  "Hushed."  or  (D)  "Open"  manner. 
(A)  "Good"  and  (C)  "Hushed"  emerged  as 
the  most  frequent  choices: 


rin  percent] 


I  In  f)orcent] 


All 

Bu.iine.ss 

Farm  

Labor 

Profps.slonHl 
White  collar,. 
Miscelliineous 


A 

S-V  2 

B 

C 

r  9 

36.9 

23  4 

22.6 

54.0 

30  H 

24  3 

44.9 

43  4 

29  3 

27  3 

27  4 

27.8 

44,8 

29.6 

26.3 

44,2 

38.0 

30.0 

32,0 

D 


64  8 
76  6 
69  2 
56  6 
7Z6 
70.4 
62  0 


A 

B 

C 

1) 

All 

K  u.ilnejsi 

78.6 
81.  1 
79.3 
8a2 
83.4 
78,1 
74.9 

21  4 
18.9 
20.7 
19.8 
16.6 
21.9 
26.1 

73  2 
76.  1 
83  6 
71  7 
66.4 
70  3 
78,6 

26  8 
23  9 

Farm 

16  4 

Labor    

Professional 

While  ooUar 

Miscellaneous 

28  3 
33  6 
■J«  7 
■J  IS 

4.  Question  No.  4  noted  that  "power  trans- 
mission lines  may  soon  be  buUt  between 
BonneviUe  and  California,"  and  asked:  "Who 
should  build  them?  (A)  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  or  (B)  private  Industry?"  A  definite 
preference  for  (B)  Construction  by  private 
Industry  was  indicated  In  all  categories: 


6.  Question  No.  6  called  for  an  evaluation 
of  the  administration's  handling  of  the 
Cubftn  and  Panamanian  situations.  Con- 
sitltuenAs  were  asked  to  indicate  whether,  in 
their  opinion,  handling  had  been  (A)  "Just 
right."  (B)  "Too  strong,"  or  (C)  "Too  weak." 
Most  Indicated  they  thought  administration 
policy  had  t>een   (C)    "Too  weak": 
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fin  peroentl 


All    --- 

Busl'M'Ss 

FWBi      

Ubor  ----- 
ITcrf<'S.sioniil,-. 
White  colhir  . 
Mls<flliineoiis 


19.7 
11.6 
16.8 
18.4 
23.1 
16.3 
34.1 


1,3 
L9 
1,7 
1,6 
2.0 
,S 
L4 


79,0 
8B.t 

81,6 

8ai 

74.9 
83.2 
74.6 


It 


7  Incidents  of  Communist  harassment 
Involving  American  personnel  and  Installa- 
tions abroad  formed  the  basis  for  question 
No.  7.  SpeclflcaUy,  my  questionnaire  asked; 
•In  incidents  provoked  by  the  Russians,  such 
as  the  January  1964  shooting  down  of  three 
American  fliers  over  East  Germany,  what 
should  the  United  State*  do?  Protest,  Go 
to  war.  Sever  diplomatic  relations.  Forget 
Go  to  war."  So  many  persons  added 
■Shoot  back"  or  ■Retaliate  In  kind"  to  this 
list,  that  I  made  this  an  additional  category 
In  my  tabulation. 

Because  a  number  of  persons  checked  more 
than  one  choice,  indicating  a  preference  for 
some  combination  of  the  alternatives,  this 
question  could  not  be  calculated  exactly. 
Nevertheless,  percentages  based  on  the  total 
number  of  responses  could  be  calculated  and 
from  them,  it  was  possible  to  rank  the  se- 
lections ip  this  order  of  preference:  (1) 
"Protest"  (2)  "Caiicel  wheat  sales"  (3) 
"Sever  diplomatic  relations"  (4)  "Forget  it" 
(5i  "Shoot  back"  or  "Retaliate  In  kind."  and 
(6>  "Go  to  war." 

PcrcenUges   for   this  ranking   follow: 

lln  percentl 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

All           

46.7 
49  5 
44  8 
43  • 

60  3 

49  i 

4.7 

31  3 

29.0 

28.4 
30  9 
36  1 

13  9 
13  3 
13  9 

17  0 
11.8 
12.fi 
13.6 

4  9 
4  4 

6.7 
6.1 
5.0 
4  3 
6  3 

1.7 
1.6 
1.9 
2.0 
3.1 
1.8 
1.0 

15 

Hu.-ilneas 

Karm  

I.stor .- 

2.3 
1  9 
1  9 

I'rnffsxlonal 

\S  liilp  oiUar  - . 
.M  i.s(-<'IUini-ou,S- . 

14 
16 
13 

8    Whether  the  United  States  should  put 

(A)  "More"  or  (B)  "Less"  money  Into  Latin 
and  South  America  was  the  issue  poeed  in 
question  No.  8,  Here,  a  great  many  persons 
added  their  additional  views,  expressing  the 
opinion  that  all  American  aid  programs,  no 
matter  what  their  size,  should  be  "more  care- 
fully administered,"  However,  there  was 
a    substantial    consensus    of    opinion    that 

(B)  "Less"  aid  money  should  be  spent: 

;in  percent] 
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lUwiiicss 

I":irm 

I  ,(il>or  .   , , .   . 
professional.. 
White  collar 
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[In  percent] 
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No 

xn              - 

S6.9 
49  8 

48,0 
61.6 
70.7 
62.4 
49.8 

44,1 

60,1 

52.0 

j^^r                     

48,4 

29,3 

White  QoUar        . - 

37.6 

60.3 

10.  "PYanoe  has  recognized  Red  China. 
Should  we  continue  our  policy  of  nonrecog- 
nltlon?"  was  the  question  asked  In  No.  10. 
Second  district  residents  showed  they  strong- 
ly favor  "Yes"  for  a  continuation  of  our  cur- 
rent nonrecognltlon  policy: 

[In  percent] 


Yes 

.No 

W\                                 

81  4 

82  2 
83.1 

M.3 
77.8 

8a& 

83,3 

18.6 

17,8 

j>  j^nn                 _. _.....-.--- 

i6.y 

1^7 

22.2 

19.5 

16.7 

On  each  question,  the  majority  podtton 
Is  clear.  I  believe  that  the  majority 
\4ews  expressed  in  this  year's  survey 
closely  parallel  my  own  and,  more  im- 
portantly, that  I  have  supported  these 
views  with  my  voting  record. 

I  also  believe  that  my  annual  ques- 
tionnaire survey  represents  one  of  the 
best  means  by  which  I  can  continue  to 
keep  myself  accurately  informed  on  the 
thinking  of  persons  back  home. 

The  results  of  my  questionnaire  sur- 
veys have  helped  me  in  the  past  when 
important  decisions  had  to  be  made.  I 
expect  to  refer  often  to  this  latest  sur- 
vey as  Congress  is  called  upon  in  the  fu- 
ture to  decide  crucial  questions  of  the 
day. 


Eleanor  RooteTelt  Memorial  Fonndation 
laterBS 


11.  Question  No.  11  read:  "If  Bed  China 
is  admitted  to  the  United  Nations,  should  we 
withdraw?"  While  many  people  voted  criti- 
cism of  administration  policies  that  remain 
silent  In  the  face  of  refusals  by  Communist 
nations  to  pay  their  fair  UJJ.  assessments,  a 
majority  said  they  favored  continued  Ameri- 
can membership.  Some,  however,  qualified 
their  .answer  by  noting  that  their  "No"  vote 
to  withdrawal  applied  only  "for  the  present" 
or  "for  the  time  being": 


lln 

percent] 

Yea 

No 

All                   

30.4 
34  2 
32.6 

3a6 

22.2 
27.6 
36.3 

69.6 

65.8 

67.4 

ae.4 

77.8 

Wiiitp  rtillar                      

72,4 

64.7 

12.  Question  No. .  12  returned  to  a  local 
Issue  by  asking:  "Do  you  want  another  na- 
tional park  in  the  North  Cascades?"  Many 
added  additional  comments  here,  saying  they 
preferred  continued  administration  of  the 
North  Cascade*  area  iinder  the  "multiple- 
use"  concept.  On  the  specific  queetlc*i  of 
another  national  park.  "No"  carried  for  the 
overaU  tabulation  and  for  all  categories  ex- 
cept one: 

[In  peroent) 


9  Question  No,  9,  the  flrst  in  a  series  of 
"Yes"  and  "No"  questions,  also  dealt  with 
foreign  aid  by  asking:  "Should  the  United 
.States  continue  foreign  aid?"  While  a  ma- 
jority overall  seemed  to  feel  that  American 
foreign  aid  should  be  continued,  this  was  not 
true  for  all  categcMies.  And  many  persons 
again  took  the  time  to  add  their  personal 
views,  telling  me  that  U.S.  aid  policies  should 
be  reexamined  and  revised  to  line  with  reali- 
ties of  the  current  world  situation.  "You 
can't  buy  friends,"  was  an  opinion  frequently 
ventured,  even  by  those  who  felt  that  U.S. 
aid,  to  some  degree,  should  be  continued.  A 
tabulation  of  the  question,  "Should  the 
United  States  continue  foreign  aid?"  follows: 


All 

Huslncss- 

Farm 

Labor 

Profeisslonal.-. 
White  collar.. 
Mlsoellaneows 


No 


62.3 
66.0 
66.1 
54.7 
4a7 
61.8 
S2.4 


These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  results  of 
my  1964  questionnaire. 

Never  In  my  12  years  in  Congress  have 
I  found  the  entire  weight  of  public  opin- 
ion to  be  solidly  on  one  side  or  the  other 
when  Important  matters  were  under 
consideration.  So  it  Is  with  the  issues 
with  which  I  dealt  in  my  questionnaire; 
no  one  answer  received  100  percent  of 
the  total  vote. 

Usually,  however,  the  majority  opin- 
ion has  been  discernible,  as  it  Is  here. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

OF   INBIAlCA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  17, 1964 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  seven 
young  interns  of  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Foundation  have  been  working 
the  last  half  year  to  improve  reltitions 
between  racial  groups.  Washington  has 
been  fortunate  to  have  the  services  of 
five  of  these  interns,  all  of  whom  hare 
been  performing  outstanding  labors  for 
various  organizations  in  the  District 
which  are  concerned  with  human  rights. 

An  article  writteai  by  Dorothy  Mc- 
Cardle.  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  August  14,  interestingly  describes 
this  program,  and  calls  attention  espe- 
cially to  the  accompl  irfi  ments  of  Mt. 
Kenneth  R.  Rashid,  who  is  working  with 
the  Howard  University  Neighborhood 
Council.  Because  of  the  significant  con- 
tribution made  by  these  fine  young  peo- 
ple toward  betterment  of  intergroup  re- 
lationships, I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follo'ws: 
Intern  Reports:   Concerts  Soothe  Tension 

(By  Dorothy  McCardle) 

A  young  man  with  Arab  ancestry  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith  Is  now  battling  for  the 
rights  of  the  Jews  and  Negroes, 

Kenneth  R,  Rashid.  who  was  formerly  with 
the  Peace  Corps  and  Is  now  here  working  with 
the  Howard  University  Neighborhood  Coun- 
cU,  had  a  story  to  tell  yesterday  which  is 
typical  of  the  report  of  accomplishments 
made  by  his  feUow  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial  Foundation   Httman    Rights   Interns, 

Rashid  was  one  of  seven  such  interns  to 
report  on  their  work  In  Intergroup  relation- 
ships to  Orln  Lehman,  executive  director  of 
the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Memorial  Fo\indatlon. 
who  had  come  frcsn  New  York, 

The  Interns  have  completed  the  first  half 
of  the  year's  work  In  bettering  relations  "be- 
tween racial  gronq*.  Five  have  been  in 
Washington,  two  In  Philadelphia,  and  all 
are  enthusiastic. 
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Rashld  haa  been  especially  auccessful  In 
helping  to  promote  a  aeiies  of  Sunday  night 
open  air  concerts  at  Meridian  Hill.  Some  17 
concerts  have  been  given  this  slimmer,  draw- 
ing crowds  of  3,000  to  S.OOO  people  a  night, 
he  said.  They  represented  many  races  and 
the  whole  economic  spectrum. 

Rashid  and  other  Interns  agreed  that  the 
work  in  behalf  of  better  interracial  human 
relations  fulfills  a  dream  of  retiring  Peace 
Corps  men. 

"Many  retxirnlng  members  of  the  Peace 
Ck)rps  are  searching  for  meaningful  tasks  in 
this  country,"  said  Rashid.  "Their  experi- 
ence in  interg^oup  relations  abroad  can  be 
of  great  value  in  the  United  States." 

Other  Interns  who  reported  were  Mark  L. 
Alter,  who  Is  Interning  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioner's  Council  on  Human 
Relations;  Martin  E.  Henner,  who  Is  with 
the  American  Jewish  Committee  In  Philadel- 
phia; Doris  Jordna,  with  Neighbors.  Inc.; 
Amy  W.  Paige,  with  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission;  Eugene  Solon,  with  the  Indus- 
trial Union  Department  of  AFTj-CIO;  and 
Marv  Zommick,  of  the  Urban  League  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 


Congnts  Considers  Districting 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  17,  1964 

Mr.  MB^ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Adrian 
Daily  Telegram  of  August  7,  1964: 

CONGRXSS    CONSUJERS    DISTRICTING 

The  Senate's  Judiciary  Committee  has  ap- 
proved a  measiire  to  stall  apportionment  of 
legislatures  for  2  years.  The  bill  advanced 
by  Senator  Everett  Dirksen,  GOP  leader  in 
the  Senate,  would  postpone  Supreme  Court 
ordered  apportionment  until  State  legisla- 
tures have  two  regular  sessions  to  consider 
the  problem.  The  cc«nmlttee  vote  was  10  to 
2  with  Michigan's  Senator  Philip  Hart  one  of 
the  dissenters. 

Senator  Hart  says  he  does  not  know  what 
the  bill  would  do  in  Michigan  and  that  is 
one  reason  why  he  opposed  It.  Probably  no- 
body knows  what  It  would  do.  The  pro- 
posal would  direct  a  Federal  court  to  stay 
all  proceedings  upon  application  of  a  citizen 
or  of  a  State  where  there  Is  litigation  on  re- 
apportionment. Upon  the  stay  of  proceed- 
ings, the  State  would  revert  to  the  appor- 
tionment plan  in  effect. 

No  litigation  is  currently  pending  In  Mich- 
igan. On  that  basis  It  would  apf>ear  that 
the  measure  would  not  apply  to  Michigan. 
But  If  it  does,  it  would  appear  that  the  re- 
version would  be  to  the  Kemer-Klelner  plan 
which  Is  currently  in  effect.  That's  the  one 
which  has  Jumbled  previous  legislative  dis- 
tricts, Lenawee  County,  for  instance,  is 
now  a  part  of  four  districts  for  the  State 
house  of  representatives,  where  It  formerly 
was  a  single  district.  And  Lenawee  County 
now  has  parts  of  two  State  senate  dlstricU. 
where  It  formerly  shared  a  single  district 
with  Monroe  County. 

That  situation  has  led  to  great  confusion. 
Many  voters  do  not  know  what  districts  they 
are  in,  much  less  who  are  the  candidates  in 
the  forthcoming  September  primary.  The 
Dlrksen  measure  would  not,  as  tes  as  Len- 
awee County  and  the  rest  of  Michigan  is 
concerned,  end  the  confusion.  It  would 
only  increase  It. 

Senator  Hart  is  right  In  saying  that  he 
does  not  know  what  the  effect  of  the  Dlrk- 


sen bill  would  be  In  Michigan.  But  it  should 
alBO  be  added  that  as  a  Democrat  he  prob- 
ably Is  not  at  all  disturbed  by  the  current 
legislative  redlstricting.  It  is  a  Democratic 
plan,  offered  by  Democratic  members  of  the 
leg1.slative  districting  commission  and  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  State  supreme 
coxirt  nominated  by  the  Democratic  Party. 
The  plan  hits  especially  hard  and  almost 
exclusively  at  nominally  Republican  legisla- 
tive districts  and  at  the  Republican  Incum- 
bents therein. 

Senator  Dirksen  hopes  to  get  his  measure 
attached  to  some  House  approved  bill  pend- 
ing In  the  Senate — to  some  bill  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  would  hesitate  a  long  time 
before  vetoing. 

Meanwhile  a  subcommittee  In  the  House 
Is  studying  some  75  proposals  to  stop  the 
US.  Supreme  Court's  July  decision  that  both 
branches  of  legislatures  in  the  States  must 
be  apportioned  strictly  on  a  population  basis 
Some  of  the  proposals  call  for  constitutional 
amendments  and  some  need  only  congres- 
sional action.  Among  these  measures  are 
one  by  Representative  George  Meader  of  the 
Second  Michigan  District  to  withdraw  from 
court  Jurisdiction  matters  of  legislative  ap- 
portionment. 

The  Dlrksen  measure  faces  a  number  of 
hurdles,  the  Meader  measure  still  more. 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  created  great  con- 
fusion with  Its  ruling  about  State  legisla- 
tures. That  confusion  will  not  quickly  sub- 
side 


"Fear  or  Courage" — The  Question  That 
Comes  Before  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  August  17.  1964 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
Marya  Marines  has  for  many  years  been 
writing  penetrating  and  perceptive  ob- 
servations about  our  peopl6  and  our  re- 
lations with  other  peoples  of  the  world. 
In  the  ciirrent  issue  of  Vogue  magazine. 
Miss  Mannes  has  an  article  entitled  "Fear 
or  Courage."  I  believe  my  colleagues  wUl 
be  Interested  in  the  article;  therefore,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Fear    or    Courage?" — The    Question    That 
Comes  Before  Politics 
(By  Marya  Mannes ) 

One  hundred  years  ago.  I  am  told,  the  Eng- 
lish writer  and  poet,  Matthew  Arnold,  wrote: 
"The  great  mass  of  the  people  will  never  have 
any  ardent  zeal  for  seeing  things  as  they 
really  are." 

The  coming  elections  will  show  us  whether 
now,  100  yeaKs  later,  in  this  great  democracy, 
this  is  still  true.  But  we  don't  have  to  wait 
for  November  to  wonder  whether  too  many 
of  us  have  refused  to  see  things  as  they  really 
are  for  quote  a  long  time.  And  we  don't  have 
to  go  very  far  to  find  Americans — good,  de- 
cent, patriotic  citizens — who  close  their  eyes 
to  the  realities  of  this  wcM-ld  because  they 
want  to  cling  to  the  known  past  instead  of 
move  to  the  unknown  future.  On  Long  Is- 
land no  leM  than  the  southwestern  deserts  of 
Arizona  and  Texas,  and  the  mammoth  Cali- 
fornia Blurb«,  frightened  and  frustrated  peo- 
ple shrlak  for  Muiy  solutions,  and  for  those 
Who  promise  them,  in  a  time  that  {n-ovldee 


none.    Send  the  Marines.    Cut  off  aid     Abol 
lah  taxes.    Defy  the  Supreme  Court. 

Do  something  they  shout.  Do  anythint 
But  donX  think.  Don't  face  the  reallttst 
This  world  Is  in  revolution,  but  were  going xo 
stay  as  we  are.  So  say  the  Good  Americans 
who  think  that  by  waving  the  flag,  preservlot 
school  prayers,  and  damning  communUm 
they  are  not  only  saving  our  way  of  life  but 
preserving  the  Constitution.  What  they  ue 
really  doing,  in  fact,  is  embalming  it;  echo- 
ing, In  shared  Ignorance  of  the  ConstltuUon 
Itself,  the  views  of  their  favored  political 
leaders.  These  are  the  nonthlnkers  and 
know-nothings  of  our  day — the  reducers  and 
dlmlnlshers  of  the  large  truths. 

What  Is  more,  they  are  afraid.  These  arc 
the  timid  people  who  see  in  anything  new 
and  different.  In  any  growth  and  change,  a 
threat  to  their  single  lives,  to  that  pursuit 
of  happiness  which  has  now  come  to  mean 
to  far  too  many,  the  pursuit  of  the  extra 
buck. 

It  Is  to  such  people  that  Senator  Pvlbricht 
addressed  himself  some  months  ago  when 
he  pled  with  us  to  adapt  ourselves  to  reality, 
to  shed  old  myths,  and  to  dare  think  un- 
thinkable things. 

"When  our  perceptions  fall  to  keep  pace 
with  events,"  he  said,  "when  we  refuse  to 
believe  something  because  It  displeases  or 
frightens  us,  or  is  simply  startUngly  un- 
familiar, then  the  gap  between  fact  and  per- 
ception becomes  a  chasm  and  actions  be- 
come irrelevant  and  IrratlonEil.  •  •  ••■  -jfj^ 
must  learn,"  he  said  later,  "to  explore  all  of 
the  options  and  possibilities  that  confront  mm 
In  a  complex  and  rapidly  changing  world, 
we  must  learn  to  welcome  rather  than  fear 
the  voices  of  dissent." 

The  Senator  was,  of  course,  speaking  about 
specific  areas  of  our  foreign  policy,  but  what 
he  says  confirms  what  some  of  us  have  long 
felt:  that  Americans— the  great  revolution- 
arles,  the  bold  explorers,  the  brilliant  in- 
novators— were  becoming  afraid  of  change 
and  resisting  change  at  their  own  •  •  •  our 
own  peril. 

For  these  are  not  the  true  conservatives. 
The  true  conservaUves  want  to  preserve  the 
revoluUonary  fire  of  the  American  spirit,  the 
quest  for  a  society  constantly  developing  to 
meet  each  new  demand  and  need  as  it  arises, 
to  renew  Itself  for  new  conditions  They 
want  to  save  this  marvelous  land  from  Its 
exploiters  and  defacers.  They  insist  on  the 
rule  of  law  and  reason  as  against  the  rule  of 
license  and  emotion.  The  true  conservatives 
do  not  return  to  the  past:  they  build  on  It 
for  the  future. 

The  frightened,  angry  people  are  not  con- 
servatives but  reactionaries.  They  react 
against  maturity  as  children  react  against 
adult  responsibility.  They  are  afraid  of 
growing  up. 

Fear  of  change  does  strange  things  to  peo- 
ple. It  closes  their  eyes.  It  ties  their  hands, 
it  stops  them  from  thinking  or  questioning 
Fear  of  change  really  is,  in  Its  largest  aspect, 
fear  of  growth.  We  want  to  stay  the  way  we 
are,  and  a  great  many — too  many — of  us  stay 
adolescent,  if  not  infanUle.  Maturity  means 
responslbUlty  and  Independence  of  mind  — 
and  we'd  much  rather  stay  swaddled  In  the 
comforters  of  safe  and  accepted  values,  be- 
cause, baby,  It's  cold  outsld«. 

1  can  well  see  why  rich  and  easy  going 
people  like  ourselves  don't  particularly  want 
to  change.  All  we  want  Is  more  of  every- 
thing we've  got — more  cars,  more  houses, 
more  cash,  more  leisure,  more  boats,  and 
more  fun.  We  also  want  more  defense,  more 
peace,  and  a  man  on  the  moon.  And  we 
think  we  can  have  all  these  things  without 
changing  the  way  we  are.  All  we  have  to  do 
is  produce  more  and  buy  more. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  not  to  buy 
more,  but  to  be  more — and  that  means  sac- 
rifice and  it  means  discipline,  and  It  means 
courage  to  face,  and  not  fear,  change.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said  this  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, but  could  not  live  to  tell  us  how.    I 
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.tiBDect  he  felt  that  people  were  not  ready 
f«r  change,  or  discipline,  and  he  may  have 
i^n  right.  If  so,  the  fault  lies  with  the 
iMders  of  our  society— in  Congress,  in  mass 
jimmunlcations,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  schools 
»nd  colleges,  in  the  labor  unions,  and  the 
business  oommunlty.  (The  last  two.  Ironi- 
cally, both  see  change  as  a  threat  Instead  of 
a  challenge.)  ^       ^.         ^ 

Eighty  percent  of  television  and  radio  and 
a  majority  of  the  Nation's  press  is  dedicated 
to  trivial  entertainment  or  to  the  selling  of 
goods  to  keep  us  from  thinking.  While  the 
Citizens  of  totalitarian  states  are  subjected 
to  political  brainwashing,  we  are  exposed 
continually  to  commercial  brainwashing,  and 
though  the  latter  Is  certainly  to  be  preferred. 
It  Is  far  from  harmless. 

For  It  gives  us  false  Images  of  ourselves,  of 
loclety.  and  of  the  world.  In  making  youth 
the  only  desirable  condition  in  man  or 
woman.  It  has  made  us  not  only  fear  age  but 
refuse  to  plan  for  it  spiritually,  socially,  or 
medically  on  a  wide  national  scale.  Nothing 
In  our  mass  culture  gives  age  dignity,  secu- 

rltv.  or  worth. 

In  resisting  the  continuing  revolution  of 
the  PCXes — a  change  in  the  roles  of  men  and 
women  as  the  inevitable  result  of  the  emerg- 
ing identity  of  women — we  are  filling  the 
couches  of  psychiatrists  Instead  of  building 
a  free  strong  community  of  men  and  women 
who  live  up  to  their  full  potentialities. 

In  a  compulsive  fear  of  communism,  we  are 
incapiible  of  examining  It  coolly  out  of  rea- 
son, If  only  to  find  out  the  sources  of  Its 
power  for  our  own  defenses  against  It. 

In  an  equally  obsessive  fear  of  socialism, 
we  deny  ourselves  certain  social  techniques 
and  advantages  which  the  free  nations  of 
Europe  have  managed  to  combine  with  their 
capitalist  economies  for  the  public  good. 

So  we  spend  oujt  time  worrying  about  all 
these  different  social  and  pollUcal  and  bio- 
logical revolutions  rather  than  about  the 
deep  sicknesses  in  our  society  which  are 
really  sapping  it.  and  which  are  the  product 
not  of  change,  but  of  inerUa  and  atrophy. 
Let's  worry  about  these  first.  All  of  them 
arL-.e  from  a  distortion  of  the  word,  freedom. 
Into  the  word,  license. 

On  the  one  hand,  an  Illiterate  police  chief 
or  a  band  of  superprntrlots  can  ban  a  text- 
bof>k  they  think  subversive  or  take  a  classic 
out  of  a  public  library  becaxise  it  contains 
certain  words.  On  the  other  hand,  a  deluge 
of  pornography  floods  the  Nation  through 
the  malls  and  we  do  nothing  about  It  because 
any  acUon  is  an  abridgment  of  freedom.  We 
cry  "Censorship"  because  we  fear  to  make  a 
dl-stlnctlon  between  a  salacious  photograph 
and  a  Titian  nude,  between  honest  sex  and 
commercial  pornography.  That  adolescents 
are  fed  this  filth  is  apparently  less  of  a  worry. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  proclaim  our  Chris- 
tian morality  as  a  society  under  Ood.  On 
the  other  hand,  corruption  has  spread  to  a 
prtxllglouB  degree  In  every  sector  of  our  life. 
It  ranges  from  a  $2  bet  to  a  $20,000  bribe. 
from  falsifiers  of  tax  returns  to  dishonest  city 
officials,  from  cheaters  at  examinations  to 
misleading  advertisers,  from  corrupt  union 
leaders  to  prlce-flxlng  corporations.  It  would 
be  comforting  to  say  that  these  are  the  ex- 
ceptions. The  truth  is  that  they  have  made 
the  line  between  legal  and  Illegal,  moral  and 
Immoral  so  bltirred  that  a  majority  of  our 
people  can  no  longer  see  It  clearly  any  more. 
Anything  goes,  so  long  as  you  don't  get 
caught 

If  this  is  the  status  quo  we  are  so  bent  on 
preserving  In  the  name  of  freedom,  or  free 
enterprise,  then  any  change  is  preferable  if 
we  are  not  to  succumb  to  complete  anarchy. 

For  It  is  In  the  end  anarchy  we  have  to 
fear  most;  and  It  takes  its  shape  in  two  great 
explosions  tbat  deny  man  his  life  and  his 
dignity.  The  first  Is  the  population  explo- 
sion, the  second  the  nuclear  explosion.  It 
may  surprise  you  that  I  put  the  one  before 
the  other,  but  I  feel  as  of  now  that  it  Is  the 
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greater  danger,  and  may  well  be  the  fuse 
that  will  ignite  the  second. 

Both  stem  from  the  refusal  of  men  to  face 
reality  by  changing  their  way  of  living  and 
thinking.  Both  Inherently  are  a  refusal  to 
put  the  good  of  aU  aOiead  of  the  good  of  self. 
Privatlsm  dictates  that  you  bear  all  the  chil- 
dren you  want  regardless  of  what  their  fu- 
ture may  be  In  a  world  without  space  for 
them.  Nationalism  dictates  that  you  main- 
tain sovereignty  regardless  of  human  sur- 
vival. 

We  became  leaders  In  the  first  place  be- 
cavise,  In  our  revolution,  we  Initiated  a  new 
concept  of  society — the  concept  of  federation 
under  freedom.  We  changed  the  face  of 
modern  society,  and  for  nearly  200  years  our 
power  in  the  world  has  been  as  a  symbol  of 
change. 

We  are  not  that  now.  We  are  richer  and 
mightier.  We  are  the  greatest  consumers  In 
the  world.  We  hold  out  to  all  the  Impover- 
ished and  emerging  peoples  In  the  world  the 
mtrvelous  bounty,  the  material  blessings, 
of  a  capitalist  economy.  But  Is  that  enough 
to  capture  the  soul  of  man?  Is  talk  of  free- 
dom enough?  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  we 
have  got  to  be  bold  again,  to  advance  new 
Ideas,  to  demand  brave  leadership,  to  pro- 
duce new  visions  that  prove  we  are  not  only 
unafraid  of  change  but  determined  to  be  Its 
Innovators.  And  we  ha\'e  to  start  right  here 
at  home, 

The  first  thing  to  do  Is  to  stop  being  afraid 
of  the  wrong  things.  Don't  let  yourself  be 
stampeded  or  brainwashed  by  accepted  social 
attitudes,  or  commercial  pressures,  or  the 
oounsel  of  politicians  who  say  no  to  every- 
thing new  because  they  are  fearful  of 
change. 

Examine  the  new  and  the  different  and  the 
difficult  with  a  cool  and  open  eye  and  not 
with  the  heat  of  prejudice. 

Ask  yourself,  when  you  see  our  ugly  cities, 
otir  monotonous  suburbs,  our  shoddy  transit 
systems,  our  crowded  schools,  our  delinquent 
young,  our  unstable  old,  whether  we  have 
indeed  produced  the  highest  standard  of 
living,  or  whether  we  have  put  private 
pleasures  above  public  need. 

Open  your  mind  by  reading  those  books 
and  magazines  which  are  not  afraid  of  the 
truth,  however  unpalatable,  and  which  are 
immune  from  partisan  or  commercial  pres- 
sures which  distort  fact. 

Don't  allow  demagogs  to  obscure  reasons 
by  Inflaming  emotion.  The  demagog  suc- 
ceeds only  with  frightened  people. 

Whatever  you  think,  speak  up.  The  great 
and  wonderful  difference  between  us  and  the 
totalitarian  state  is  that  it  speaks  with  only 
one  voice  which  we  speak  with  many.  In  a 
democracy  silence  Is  abdication. 

All  this  is  a  counsel  of  courage,  and  cour- 
age is  not  easy.  The  temptation  to  stand  by 
and  do  nothing  is  great.  But  because  too 
many  people  are  doing  Just  that,  we  are  be- 
coming a  spiritually  flabby  and  morally 
shabby  society,  uncertain  of  our  direction 
and  confused  about  our  growth. 

We  read  of  ordinary  citizens  standing  by, 
doing  nothing  while  fellow  beings  are  sav- 
agely attacked.  When  your  own  future  la  in 
mortal  danger  of  being  strangled  by  fear  and 
apathy  and  cowardice,  it  is  your  moral  obli- 
gation not  only  to  speak  out  but  to  act. 


marks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Mimcie  Star  of 
July  3, 1964: 

Thk  "Old  Hickory"  Cttri 
The  proposal  by  10th  District  Congress- 
man Raij*h  HAHVirr  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion so  that  States  may  appwtlon  one  cham- 
ber of  the  legislatures  on  a  basis  other  than 
population  is  sound,  but  It  does  not  touch 
the  real  crisis  In  American  government. 

Harvey's  plan  would  deal  with  a  symptom, 
without  making  progress  toward  curing  the 
basic  Illness  of  the  central  government.  The 
ailment,  which  could  be  fatal  to  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  representative  government,  is 
a  Supreme  Court  which  has  seized  the  powers 
of  both  other  arms  of  the  body  politic. 

The  Supreme  Court,  as  it  functions  today, 
both  legislate*  and  administers.  There  is  no 
longer  any  question  that  several  Court  rul- 
ings were  in  fact  new  pieces  o(  legislation 
rather  than  interpretations  of  existing  law. 
Following  the  last  ruling  on  the  Prince  Ed- 
ward County  School  case,  the  Court  has 
moved  to  take  over  ptu^ly  administrative 
functions. 

Harvey's  plan  might  eventually  be  ap- 
proved by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
By  that  time,  the  Court  cotUd  have  over- 
leaped any  number  cxf  constitutional  bound- 
aries. In  fact,  the  evidence  points  In  ex- 
actly that  direction.  What,  for  Instance,  U 
to  keep  the  present  Court  from  saying  that 
the  14th  amendment  supersedes  the  require- 
ment that  every  State  have  two  Senators? 
The  logic  that  made  poesible  the  apportion- 
ment ruling  can  be  applied  with  equal 
validity  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Neither  Oongreas  nor  the  Chief  Executive 
is  powerless,  yet  both  arms  of  Government 
appear  to  lack  the  wlU  to  take  action.  A 
sort  of  numbing  paralysis  appears  to  keep 
the  other  branches  from  asserting  their  oon- 
Btltutlonal  equality  In  the  face  o<  the  Court's 
assumption  erf  power.  TTie  President  and 
Congress  appear  to  be  bemused  or  bewil- 
dered. 

One  of  the  more  \ivld  moments  In  Ameri- 
can hlatory  came  when  a  FYesident  felt  that 
the  Court  had  ovwstepped  its  power  srpher*. 
Andrew  Jackson,  who  Is  hailed  as  a  great 
Democrat  and  spokesman  for  the  overage 
man,  also  invited  the  Supreme  Court  to  en- 
force a  ruling  with  which  he  disagreed. 

Thoee  who  so  fervently  disclaim  on  the 
law  of  the  land  might  remember  Jackson's 
positive  refusal  to  let  the  Court  disrupt  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances. 

As  a  means  to  relieve  one  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. Representative  Has  vet's  ameiulment  to 
the  fundamental  law  is  sound.  As  a  more 
certain  ctue  for  the  more  critical  trouble. 
Oongreas  and  the  President  mvjst  move  to 
reestablish  the  true  law  oif  the  land. 


The  "Old  Hickory"  Care 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  nniiorA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  Augwt  17. 1964 
Mr.       HARVEY      of      Indiana.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  Mctend  my  re- 


"Retnlts  of  1964  LefisUtiye  SorTey"*— 
By  Repreteatatiye  Joe  Pool 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  17. 1964 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  my  1964  legislative  questionnaire 
was  sent  to  postal  patrons  throughout 
Texas.  My  staff  has  completed  tabula- 
tion of  the  first  20,000  answers  received, 
with  the  following  results: 
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1.  United  Natlozu:  Should  the  United 
States  stay  In  or  get  out  of  the  United  Na- 
ttoxis? 

Percent 

Stay  In 59 

Get    out 38 

No    opinion 6 

2.  Red  China:  Do  you  favor  or  oppoee  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations? 

Percent 

Favor 8.  4 

Oppoee 85.  0 

No    opinion 6.6 

3.  Foreign  aid:  Which  of  the  following 
statementa  comee  cloeeta  to  expressing  your 
opinion  of  foreign  aid? 

Percent 

You  can't  buy  friends 36 

OK  for  military  allies 21 

To  be  used  by  the  President 43 

4.  Alliance  for  Progress:  One  ptirt  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  la  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
reea.  In  general,  do  you  favor  or  oppoee  the 
Alliance  for  Progress? 

Percent 

Favor 41 

Oppoee 37 

No  oplnloD 22 

5.  Medicare:  "Medicare"  Is  a  bill  which 
wovUd,  through  social  secxuity  deductions, 
help  persons  over  65  with  hospital  bUls. 
Would  you  favor  or  oppoee  a  plan  of  this 
kind? 

Percent 

VAyar. 40 

Oppoee 54 

No  opinion 6 

6.  Aid  to  education:  Do  you  favor  or  op- 
pose Federal  aid  to  education? 

Percent 

Favor 36 

Oppoee 69 

No  opinion 6 

7.  Income  taxes:  If  income  tax  rates  are 
cut  by  Congress,  should  the  main  reduc- 
tions go  to: 

Percent 

Individuals  with  low  Incomes 28 

AH  individual  taxpayers 86 

Corporation*  and  individuals 36 

8.  The  economy:  Generally  8f)eaklng,  do 
you  think  you  and  your  family  are  better 
off,  or  worse  off,  financially  than  you  were 
5  years  ago. 

Percent 

Better 36 

Worse 24 

About  the  same 40 

9.  Clvn  rights:  Which  of  the  following 
statements  Is  closest  to  your  views  on  civil 
rights  legislation? 

Percent 

Favor 35 

Oppose 64 

No  opinion 11 

10.  How  would  you  rate  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Lyndon  Johnson? 

Percent 

Good 64 

Bad 21 

No  opylnlon 26 

11.  Party  identification:  Do  you  consider 
yourself  a: 

Percent 

Democrat 47 

Republican 14 

Independent S9 

12.  Questlonnalree:  Do  you  think  ques- 
tionnaires like  thlB  one  are  a  good  idea? 

Percent 

Tee 99.  0 

No .7 

No  opinion .3 


Iirferoceaiuc  Caaals:  "No  Giiul  at  All  7* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  17,  1964 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
course  of  many  discussions  in  this  body 
since  January  9.  1964,  the  day  of  the  Ini- 
tial Red-led  Panamanian  mob  assaults 
on  the  Canal  Zone,  the  point  has  been 
made  by  distinguished  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Imperative  necessity  for 
standing  firm  at  Panama  for  the  treaty- 
based  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone. 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious:  If  the 
United  States  cannot  defend  its  Inter- 
ests In  a  territory  over  which  It  has  sov- 
ereignty under  specific  grant  of  treaty 
and  owns  by  purchase  from  all  individ- 
ual property  holders  In  the  zone,  It  can- 
not defend  its  control  over  a  canal  in 
another  location,  wherever  It  may  be  con- 
structed. This  point  was  emphasized  in 
a  recent  editorial  in  the  Arizona  Repub- 
lic and  reprinted  In  the  July  4,  1964,  Issue 
of  Human  Events. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  invite  at- 
tention to  four  notable  addresses  in  the 
CoNGRXssioNAL  RicoRD  on  MaTCh  9  and 
11.  and  May  5  and  21,  1964.  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  PloobI,  imder  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  respectively:  "Panama  Ca- 
nal: Pocus  of  Power  Politics";  "Panama 
Canal:  FHrnuila  for  Future  Canal  Pol- 
icy"; "Under  Two  Flags:  Blunders.  Con- 
fusion, and  Chaos  at  Panama";  and 
"Panama  Canal  and  the  Milton  Eisen- 
hower Paper." 

The  scholarly  addresses  set  forth  in 
admirable  manner  the  juridical  founda- 
tions of  UJS.  control  over  the  Canal  Zone 
territory  and  suggest  means  by  which 
these  rights,  power,  and  authority  may 
be  clarified  and  reaffirmed. 

The  indicated  editorial  follows: 

No  Canal  at  All? 
A  Joint  United  States- Colombia  study  on 
the  feasibility  of  an  Interocean  canal  through 
the  northwest  tip  of  the  South  American 
country  has  been  launched  in  an  atmosphere 
of  great  cordiality. 

If  the  proposed  canal  Is  ever  built,  how- 
ever, the  friendliness  on  the  part  of  Oolcwnbla 
may  well  dlaappear  on  the  day  it  U  com- 
pleted, unless  the  United  States  forestalls 
such  an  unhappy  turn  of  events  by  asserting 
its  treaty  rights  over  the  Panama  Canal. 

Thla  is  not  to  say  that  Colombia  Is  acting 
In  bad  faith  at  the  moment.  Indeed,  the 
Colombians  may  be  working  for  an  equitable 
arrangement.  Nevertheless,  the  temptation 
to  grab  a  new  canal  eventually  would  prove 
Irresistible  if  the  United  States  allowed  Pan- 
ama to  seize  the  present  waterway.  If  a  na- 
tionalization movement  didn't  start  spon- 
taneously, there  would  always  be  ambitious 
political  factions  and  Oonununlst  subversives 
to  Ignite  it. 

Of  course,  the  same  thing  applies  to  any 
Latin  American  country  where  a  new  canal 
ml«;ht  be  built.  It  U  an  unpleasant  but  un- 
deniable fact,  proved  by  countless  examples 
in  history,  that  nations  lacking  the  proep>er- 
ity  of  a  neighbor  wUl  try  to  take  frcon  the 
neighbor. 


It  is  equally  true  that  this  sort  of  thin* 
can  be  avoided  only  if  the  neighbor  is  pawmt 
ful  enoiigh — and  willing — to  protect  i«> 
rights.  "" 

Since  the  present  canal  may  not  be  •his 
to  accommodate  Increaalng  maritime  trtMs 
and  even  now  cannot  handle  some  o*  tht 
larger  ships,  mcludlng  U.S.  aircraft  carrlen, 
another  canal  may  well  be  vital  to  ns^T 
curlty  and  the  flow  of  commerce.  Plannim 
is  In  order.  ^ 

If  the  United  States  Isn't  firm  In  Panam*. 
however.  It  not  only  wiu  lose  the  preaeot 
vital  canal,  but  also  wUl  trigger  a  chain  i». 
action  of  nationalisation  that  wUI  mean  tbe 
United  States  wiu  never  have  a  canal  on  a 
firm  and  secure  basis,  no  matter  how  maav 
It  may  build.  ' 


Canal  Zone  Spendinf  in  Panama  Reackn 
New  Hifh:   $91,849,000 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CAUrofLWiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  17,  1964 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  insis- 
tent demands  frcnn  Panama  for  ever- 
increasing  benefits  from  the  United 
States,  Panama  never  takes  Into  consid- 
eration the  huge  benefits  now  being  re- 
ceived by  that  country  in  the  form  of 
income  flowing  from,  the  Canal  Zone. 
Nor  do  U.S.  representatives  in  discus- 
sions with  Panama  ever  a[^>ear  to  give 
consideration  to  this  feature.  Such  in- 
come to  Panama  In  1963  reached  a  new 
high  of  $91,849,000. 

In  order  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  may  be  accu- 
rately informed  of  the  latest  information 
in  this  regard,  as  released  frwn  the  U.8. 
Embassy  in  Panama,  I  quote  a  special 
news  dispatch  from  the  Isthmus: 
[From  the  New  York   (K.T.)   Tlmee,  July  5. 

1904] 
Canal  Zonk  Spkndimo  in   Panama  Rose  to 

RJECORO  PlCXTSX  IK   1963 

Panjlica. — Income  flowing  into  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  from  the  Canal  Zone  in 
1963  rose  to  a  new  high  at  $61,846,000,  ac- 
cording to  statistics  released  by  the  VA. 
Embassy. 

Panama  received  about  $5.7  million  mors 
last  year  than  In  1963,  when  cash  benefits 
from  the  Oanal  Zone  were  estimated  at 
•85.155.000. 

The  part  oi  the  revenue  that  came  from 
the  canal  organization  and  other  U.S.  Oov- 
ernment  agencies  in  the  Canal  Zone  was 
mostly  In  the  form  of  wages  paid  to  residents 
of  Panama  employed  there.  This  sum  rose 
to  $38338,000  in  1963  from  $33,495,000  in 
1962. 

To  this  were  added  retirement  and  dis- 
ability payments  amounting  to  $3324,000. 

Expenditures  in  the  Republic  of  Panama 
by  residents  of  the  Canal  Zone  amounted  to 
$21,109,000.  This  figure  cannot  be  derived 
precisely  from  records;  it  Is  estimated  frcon 
sample  surveys. 

The  estimates  put  residents'  purchsbsee 
at  a  figure  $1.6  million  alx>ve  the  1962  total. 
This  was  the  second  largest  source  of  Inoome 
to  Panama  from  the  eone. 

In  third  place  were  direct  purchases  of 
goods  and  services  by  UJS.  Oovemment 
agencies.  These  came  to  $13,189,000  afi^alnrt 
$11.781,0001n  1862. 
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Items  bought  for  resale  to  consumers 
included  meat,  eggs,  mUk,  furniture,  photo- 
— M>blo  materials,  machinery,  auto  parts, 
Syrettes,  medicine,  soft  drinks,  dairy 
g^ucts.  air  oondiUoners,  sugar,  chemicals. 
iJjBt.  fertlllwr.  fruit,  vegetables,  flsh, 
poultry,  and  petroleum  products. 
coifrmAOToas  kxpand  lbss 

j>urchaaes  made  by  contracttM^  perform- 
Ujff  work  in  the  Canal  Zone  were  estimated 
tX  $9,959,000.  about  $1  million  less  than  In 
1962.  This  was  the  only  major  Item  that 
declined. 

Private  clube,  churches  and  other  com- 
munity gioups  on  the  Canal  Zone  bought 
about  $400,000  more  products  in  1963,  the 
total  reaching  $4.8  million. 

The  Elmbaasy  noted  that  the  gradual  in- 
crease In  the  purchase  of  Panama  products 
by  the  canal  and  other  United  States 
agencies  in  the  »one  has  been  a  "notable 
contribution"  to  the  republic's  economic  ac- 
tivity, "which  closed  the  last  calendar  year 
on  a  high  level." 


V 


U.S.  State  Department't  Intematioiial 
Coffee  Scheme  iDcreates  Coffee  Prices 
to  American  Honsewives — Prices  In- 
creased 22  Cents  Per  Ponnd — Foreign 
Coffee  Exporters  Profiteer  to  the  Extent 
of  $660  MiUion  Per  Year 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILLION 

or    NKW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  17,  1964 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  and  at- 
tached memorandum  relating  to  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement  of  1962, 
and  the  implementing  legislation,  H.R. 
8864. 

In  my  judgment,  the  sharp  increases 
in  retail  coffee  prices  from  69  cents  in 
1962,  to  91  cents  at  the  present  time, 
can  be  attributed  solely  to  the  coffee 
shortage  artificially  created  by  the  quota 
agreements  established  pursuEint  to  the 
provisions  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  of  1962. 

H.R.  8864  would  perfect  this  interna- 
tional scheme  to  sdlow  the  foreign  coffee 
exporters  to  profiteer  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  consumer  public. 

The  letter  and  memorandum  follow : 

Congress  or  the  Unttid  States, 

House  or  REPRESENTATrvxs, 
Washington,  DC,  August  15,  1964. 
Re  H.R.  8864,  to  implement  the  enforcement 
of   the   International   Coffee  Agreement 
of  1962. 

Deax  Colleague:  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
conference  report  on  B.H.  8864  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  House  on  either  Monday  w 
Tuesday. 

This  bill  proposes  to  require  the  United 
States  to  police  and  enforce  the  basic  ob- 
jective of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
of  1962,  to  reduce  the  avsLllabie  liupply  of 
coffee  to  the  consumers  of  the  United  Statee. 

The  reduction  of  the  supply  of  coffee,  due 
to  the  agreed  upon  quota  exports,  has  re- 
sulted in  a  drastic  Increase  of  coffee  prices 
to  the  American  famUies. 

The  following  list  contains  the  retail  price 
of  Maxwell  House  coffee  in  one  of  the  super* 
markets  in  Washington,  D.O.: 


In  June  1962  (just  before  treaty  was 
signed)    69  cents  per  pound. 

In  June  1963  (when  quotas  began  to  op- 
erate) 71  cents  per  pound. 

In  June  1964,  91  cents  per  pound. 

In  August  1964, 91  cents  per  pound. 

This  Increase  is  typical  of  a  comparable 
Increase  in  coffee  prices  tliroughout  the 
Nation. 

The  United  States  will  Import  and  consume 
more  than  3  billion  pounds  of  coBet  In  the 
year  1964.  The  Increase  of  22  cents  per 
pound  on  this  amount  of  coffee  will  result 
in  an  overcharge  of  $660  million  to  the 
American  housewives  upon  their  coffee 
piu-chases. 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement  Is  a 
foreign  cartel  and  monopoly  over  the  world 
coffee  supply.  It  Is  a  scheme  to  rig  prices  by 
creating  an  axtiflclal  coffee  scarcity.  It  vio- 
lates Americsm  economic  policies  prohibiting 
monopoly  and  restraints  of  trade. 

H.R.  8864  would  require  the  enforcement 
of  this  foreign  cartel's  monopoly  whose  chief 
victim  Is  the  American  coffee  purchaser. 

This  conference  report  should  be  rejected. 

Further  objections  to  this  report  are  con- 
tained  in  the  enclosed  memorandum. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  PniiON. 

Memorandum  Relating  to  Conference  Re- 
port ON  H.R.  8864,  AND  THE  International 
COTTEE  Agreement  or  1962 
To:    Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of   Repre- 
sentatives. 
From:  John  R.  Ph-lion,  Member,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 
The  conference  report  on  H.R.  8864  will  be 
presented  Ui  the  next  few  days  to  the  House 
for   its   consideration.     This  conference   re- 
port  is   the   flAal   action   needed   to   perfect 
the  international  cartel  monopolizing  coffee 
supply  and  ooffee  prices. 

I  list  the  following  objections  to  and  de- 
fects In  this  extortion  scheme : 

THE      international      COFFEE      TREATT 

1.  The  International  Coffee  Agreement  is 
now  in  force,  and  has  artificially  reduced  the 
available  coffee  supply  to  the  United  States. 

2.  The  demand  for  coffee  In  the  United 
States  is  relatively  stable. 

3.  The  reduced  supply  and  stable  demand 
has  increased  coffee  prices  by  22  cents  per 
pound  In  the  United  States.  The  total  cost 
to  the  U.S.  constimer  for  the  year  1964  wlU 
be  $660  million  in  coffee  jM-ice  overcharges. 

4.  The  treaty's  quota  system  conM.ltutes 
a  world  monopoly  over  the  coffee  market. 

B.  The  Coffee  Treaty  organization  Is  an 
international  cartel  aimed  to  extort  higher 
coffee  prices  out  of  the  United  States,  which 
consumes  more  than  60  percent  of  the  world 
ooffee  exports. 

6.  The  Coffee  Treaty  is  a  violation  of  the 
antlmonopoly  policies  contained  In  the 
Sherman  Act  and  other  legal  prohibitions 
against  the  restraint  of  trade. 

7.  The  machinery  for  establishing  coffee 
quotas  of  coffee  available  for  world  consump- 
tion bear  no  relation  to  the  coet  of  produc- 
tion and  are  designed  to  create  artificial 
short  supplies  and  increase  prices  to  all  the 
traffic  will  bear. 

8.  The  exportable  world  coffee  stock  is 
70  million  bags — almost  a  year  and  one-half 
supply.  There  is  no  present  or  potential 
shortage. 

9.  The  International  coffee  cartel  Is  con- 
trary to  the  principles  contained  in  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agre^nents  for  freeing  In- 
ternational economic  exchange  among  na- 
tions. 

HJt.   S884 

10.  H.R.  8884  would  create  the  machinery 
by  which  the  United  States  would  require 
certificates  of  import  for  all  coffee  imports. 
It  proposes  to  poUce  and  enforce  the  coffee 
quotas  set  by  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment. 


11.  The  defeat  of  HH.  8864  would  not 
vitiate  the  operation  of  the  Intwnatlonai 
Coffee  Agreement's  coffee  quota  system.  The 
defeat  of  HJt.  8864  would  only  avoid  the 
enforcement  by  the  United  Statee  against 
possible  additional  nonquota  coffee  becom- 
ing available  to  the  American  consumer. 

12.  The  Dirksen  amendment  was  added  to 
HJl.  8864  as  a  face-saving  device  to  overcome 
distrust  of  the  Senate  for  this  bill.  This 
amendment  is  a  cumbersome  theoretical  pro- 
cedure that  cannot  effectively  protect  Amer- 
ican interests. 

THE  UJS.   STATE  DEPARTMENT 

13.  The  international  coffee  cartel  and  H.R. 
8864  were  conceived,  and  are  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  State  Department. 

14.  It  is  an  economic  weapon  against  the 
American  public  for  the  purpose  of  ciirrying 
the  favor  of  the  coffee  export  nations.  It  Is 
a  crude,  vicious  attempt  to  bribe  friend- 
ship. 

15.  The  additional  $660  million  extracted 
annually  from  the  American  housewives  is  a 
subsidy  to  foreign  governments,  foreign  spec- 
ulators, and  foreign  land  barons. 

16.  The  $660  million  annual  overpricing  of 
coffee  to  the  American  housewife  Is,  In  effect, 
foreign  aid  paid  for  creating  a  ooffee  shortage 
when,  in  fact,  there  is  an  existing  world  ooffee 
surplus. 

17.  The  State  Department  has  willfully 
misrepresented  to  the  U.S.  Congress  the  facte, 
the  political  Implications,  and  the  economic 
principles  underlying  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  and  HJl.  8864. 

18.  The  State  Department  must  be  identi- 
fied as  the  principal  causative  agency  for  the 
drastic  coffee  price  Increases  to  the  American 
public. 

CONCLUSION 

H.R.  8864  would  impl«nent  and  perfect 
the  sch«ne  contained  in  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  cartel  to  artificially  reduce 
the  world  coffee  supply  for  the  vUtlmate  pur- 
pose of  creating  abnormal  higher  coffee 
prices. 

It  cannot  be  justified  upon  economic  prin- 
ciple or  political  policy. 

The  conference  report  on  H.R.  8864  should 
be  defeated. 


National  Defense  Education  Act 
Amendments,  1964 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14.  1964 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  ooC  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  11904)  to  amend 
and  extend  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tional Act  ot  1958. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
when  this  bill  comes  again  before  the 
C\>mmittee  on  Ekiucatlon  and  Labor  and 
the  House  of  Repres«itatives  the  word 
"defense"  Is  stricken  from  the  title. 
This  should  be  named  the  National  Edu- 
catiorl'  Act,  or  the  Federal  Aid  to  Educa- 
tion Act.  The  word  "defense"  does  not 
belong  in  this  bilL  It  has  been  so 
chipped  away  and  eroded  fixwa  the 
original  purposes  that  it  does  not  belong 
in  the  Utle. 

I  point  out  to  you  that  the  1958  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  was  sold 
to  us  as  an  act  to  develop  those  who 
were  talented  in  mathematics,  science. 
technology,  sind  so  forth.    Today  there 
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are  studies  under  this  act  In  folk  lore, 
jazz,  and  I  have  no  doubt  In  the  strum- 
ming of  guitars  and  what-have-you. 
This  goes  far  beyond  the  original  pur- 
poses of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  The  word  "defense"  should  be 
stricken  for  it  is  a  misnomer.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  this  bill,  on  the  first  i>age, 
eliminates  the  language  in  the  law  which 
gave  It  a  defense  flavor.  The  language 
proposed  to  be  stricken  today  states 
"which  have  led  to  an  iiisufflcient  pro- 
portion of  our  population  educated  in 
science,  mathematics,  and  modern  for- 
eign language,  arm  trained  in  tecluiol- 
ogy."  ^ 

Let  there  be  no  imstake  thLs  Is  a  Fed- 
eral Aid  to  Education  Act.  Let  us  stop 
the  pretense  and  eliminate  the  word 
"defense." 


We  Are  Free  To  Choose 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF    rNDlAlfA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  17,  1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  ShelbyvlUe.  Ind..  News 
by  Brig.  Gen.  D.  Wray  DePrez: 
We  Aax  FwEB  To  Choose 

(Editor's  Note. — This  giieet  editorial  was 
written  at  the  request  of  the  News  by  Brig. 
Oen.  D.  Wray  DePrez,  retired,  for  Inde- 
pendence Day.) 

(By  Brig.  Gen    D.  Wray  DePrez ) 

One  hundred  and  eighty-eight  years  ago. 
the  ringing  of  the  Liberty  Bell  announced  to 
mankind  the  birth  of  a  Nation  founded  upon 
freedom  and  Justice. 

To  our  forefatliers.  freedom  was  a  heritage 
.so  precious  that  without  It  life  was  not  worth 
living.  Now  on  July  4.  1964.  Is  the  time  for 
every  American  to  take  a  long  and  searching 
look  at  the  rest  of  the  world  and  to  ask  hlna- 
self  this  question:  "Is  there  any  other  coun- 
try where  I  would  be  better  off  than  here?" 
If  the  answer  is  "Yes,"  then  he  Is  free  to  go 
and  live  In  that  country.  If  the  answer  is 
"No."  then  he  should  take  a  more  active  and 
personal  part  In  stopping  the  efforts  of  those 
who  are  trying  to  Import  some  other  coun- 
try's way  of  life  and  Impose  It  on  u.s. 

On  Independence  Day  this  year,  let  us 
consider  the  spiritual  freedom,  the  personal 
liberties  and  the  material  poesesloiis  which 
we  enjoy  Let  us  compare  our  American  way 
of  life  and  Its  system  of  competitive  free  en- 
terprise, with  that  of  people  who  live  under 
other  forms  of  government. 

Let  us  turn  our  thoughts  to  those  Pound- 
ing Fathers,  who  risked  their  all  to  win  for 
us  the  right  to  work,  to  worship,  to  speak 
and  to  live  as  we  choose.  And  let  us  ask 
divine  providence  to  instill  In  our  hearts 
that  dauntless  spirit  of  1776,  so  that  we  too 
will  have  the  wisdom  to  preserve  and  to  pro- 
tect the  priceless  blessings  of  freedom  for 
ourselves  and  for  the  generations  to  come. 

In  America  Is  our  freedom — freedom  to 
choose  our  own  way  to  worship  God:  freedom 
to  choose  those  who  govern  us.  and  to  choose 
to  praise  or  criticize  their  actions:  freedom 
to  speak  our  minds  as  we  choose;  freedom 
to  choose  our  occupations  and  professions: 
freedom  to  choose  the  goods  we  buy.  the 
kinds  of  food  we  eat,  the  clothing  we  wear, 
the  bookfl  we  read,  the  moving  pictures  we 
see;    freedom  to  wear  the  honorable   service 


uniform  of  our  oovmtry  to  protect  our  lib- 
erty from  all  enemies. 

On  July  4  let  us  display  the  revered  fl&g  of 
our  country  above  our  home*  and  htMlnranrw. 
and  rededlcate  ourselves  to  Ood,  to  home, 
and  our  beloved  UrUted  States  of  America. 


luuhi  From  the  Cabmet  LcTei 


Cooperation  Where  It  Coontt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  17,  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  August  15,  1964. 
concerning  the  recent  favorable  annual 
report  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development. 

This  organization,  with  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  deserves  our  sup- 
port and  appreciation.  The  creations 
of  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference  have 
served  the  world  community  well  in  the 
20  years  since  that  confeience  took  place. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Cooperation    Where   It   Counts 

On  July  1.  1944.  representAtlves  of  44  r-x- 
tlons  gathered  In  Bretton  Woods,  N  H.  The 
White  Mountains  were  a  long  way  from  the 
fighting  fronts,  and  It  was  dliSlcult  to  arouse 
much  public  Interest  In  discussions  of  Inter- 
national high  finance  while  the  Allies  were 
trying  to  break  out  of  the  Normandy  beach- 
head; the  Russians  were  driving  on  Minsk. 
and  Americans  were  locked  in  a  deadly  strug- 
gle to  win  Salpan.  Yet  the  measures  of  co- 
operation adopted  In  Bretton  Woods  have 
survived  and  thrived  during  the  ensuing  20 
years,  as  few  such  projects  have  done. 

One  of  the  Institutions  created  at  Bretton 
Woods — the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Developmeiit — ha«  Just  Issued 
a  very  cheerful  annual  report,  showing  In- 
come up  18  percent.  The  other  creation  of 
Bretton  Woods,  the  International  MoneUiry 
Fund.  ha«  made  an  Intensive  study  of  lt.s 
operations  and.  while  recommending  In- 
creases In  quotas  for  the  various  participat- 
ing nations,  finds  the  structure  of  the  fund 
basically  sound. 

Some  win  quarrel  with  this  conclusion, 
larglng  that  more  Im.agtnatlve  methods  are 
necessary  to  cope  with  a  world  that  Is  grow- 
ing financially  as  well  as  politically  more 
complex.  The  purpt>se  of  the  IMF  Is  to  en- 
able countries  to  ciise  strains  on  their  bal- 
ances of  payments  and  thus  minimize  the 
possibility  of  Import  quotas  and  similar  ob- 
stacles to  the  flow  of  International  trade. 
If  it  has  not  always  succeeded.  It  h.is  cer- 
tainly made  a  major  contribution  to  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  the  world  after  the  sh.it- 
terlng  disruptions  of  global  war. 

The  IMF  and  the  World  Bank,  which  been 
making  loans  for  reconstruction  and  devel- 
opment, could  not  have  carried  the  burden 
alone.  Such  devices  as  the  American  aid 
programs,  the  Colombo  Plan  and  the  like 
have  been  essential.  But  the  World  Bank 
(and  its  "soft  loan"  afflUate,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  A.ssoclatlon)  are  playing 
an  Increasingly  Important  role  In  providing 
fund*  for  underdeveloped  nations,  and  the 
IMF  has  been  an  lndl8]>ensable  lubric&nt  for 
foreign  trade.  In  days  of  mounting  nation- 
alist tension,  It  is  good  to  see  these  examples 
of  International  cooperation  where  It  count*. 


EXTEI^SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OF  w^ucoNsnc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAlIVKS 

Monday,  August  17.  1964 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  character  of  the  campaign 
conducted  by  the  Cabinet  member  ij 
criticized  by  the  largest  and  one  of  the 
mast  highly  respected  newspapers  in  the 
district  that  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. I  am  sure  the  Members  of  the 
House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
be  interested  in  this  public  reaction, 
and  I  submit  It  for  your  study  and  that 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  quality 
of  this  year's  campaign: 

1  From  the  La  Crosse  iWls  )  Tribune, 
Aug    14,  1964) 

lNstn,Ts  F^OM  the  C.^BU*rr  Lzvel 

La  Crosse  was  honored  Thursday  with  the 
visit  here  of  the  Wisconsin  Governor,  a  mem- 
t>€r  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  the  re- 
turn of  a  Crawford  County  native  who  hs« 
made  a  brilliant  record  In  State  and  national 
politics. 

This  should  have  been  a  happy  occasion. 
Pat  Lucey,  for  whom  the  fund-raising  dinner 
was  given.  Is  weU  known  here.  Mrs.  John 
Reynolds  Is  from  La  Crosse.  The  Postmaster 
General,  a  former  university  professor  and 
State  official,  had  an  opportunity  to  see  flrst- 
har.d  why  La  Crosse  needs  more  considera- 
tion on  a  new  post  ofBce  than  we  are  getting 
m  Wii.shlnj;t(in. 

But  La  Cros.'e's  pleasure — and  the  honor— 
evaporated  quickly  when  PaTtmaster  General 
John  Gronoiiskl  got  Into  the  body  of  his 
Kjieech. 

It  was  as  vile  a  piece  of  insult  and  Invec- 
tive as  the  Midwest  has  heard  In  years 

Mr.  Gronouskl  laid  it  down  as  a  fact  that 
the  radical  right  has  taken  over  the  Repub- 
lican Party  nationally.  Then,  switching  from 
r.idlcal  right  to  extremism  he  defined  hU 
terms: 

The  ^Republican  Party  and  Its  national 
candidates,  says  Gronouskl,  "In  the  pursuit 
of  llt>erty"  will  go  for  hate,  prejudice,  fear, 
iissasi.! nation,  economic  deprivation,  and  nu- 
clear holocaust.  Tliere  were  more,  b\it  this 
gives  an  idea. 

What  does  Mr  Gronouskl  take  us  for  that 
he  will  ppew  out  such  a  doctrine  of  hate  and 
expect  to  be  either  believed  or  respected? 

Does  he  have  evidence  that  Republican* 
who  chose  Barrt  Goldwater  last  month  have 
Iximbed  churches  or  {>oured  acid  In  swim- 
ming {Kols — or  assassinated  fellow  Ameri- 
cans' 

Is  his  mls.slon  In  this  campaign  to  pin  the 
Ku  KIux  Klan  label  on  the  opposition — 
within  days  after  the  GOP  candidate  has 
again  repudiated  the  Klan  and  all  other  law- 
les.s  elements? 

And  Is  a  vote  against  an  election  y&ar  war 
on  poverty  measure  to  be  equated  with  being 
In  favor  of  hunger? 

Big  league  politics  Is  a  rough  business. 
Both  sides  too  frequently  forget  their  man- 
ners (and  underestimate  the  public  intelli- 
gence) in  their  wilder  campaign  charges; 
what  should  be  honest  debate  turns  Into 
slurs  on  the  other  team's  motives. 

But  the  Gronoiiskl  blast  went  far  beyond 
the  usual  bounds.  It  cheapens  hla  own  high 
office,  and  that  of  the  President  who  ap- 
pointed him. 

If  this  Is  a  clue  to  the  attack  the  Demo- 
crats plan  to  wage  nationally.  It  U  a  sad  day 
for  the  Nation. 


196J, 

Asiericaii  DeabJ  Associatioa  Statement 

OB  Health  Care  for  the  hgtd  LegUlatioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    WrW    TO»K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  17,1964 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  body  is  presently  considering  ways 
and  means  for  using  H.R.  11865.  as 
passed  by  the  House,  as  a  vehicle  for  car- 
rying the  long-stalled  medicare  proposals 
down  to  the  White  House. 

One  of  the  finest  statements  on  this 
matter  that  I  have  seen  is  the  following 
testimony  presented  by  Dr.  I.  Lawrence 
Kerr  a  constituent  of  mine  from  Endi- 
cott  'n.Y..  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
of  the  other  body  on  August  12.  1964. 

His  testimony,  presented  in  behalf  of 
the  American  Dental  Association,  under 
permission  to  extend  and  revise  my  re- 
marks, wsis  as  follows: 

SX7MMABT    STATIMCNT   OF  THE   AMERICAN   DeN- 

TAi.  Association  on  Medical  Cake  Amend- 
ments TO  HR.  11865  Before  the  Commft- 
TEi;  ON  Finance,  VB.  Senate,  August  12. 
1964 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee my  name  Is  Dr.  I.  Lawrence  Kerr,  of 
Endloott,  N.Y.  In  addition  to  conducting  a 
prtvate  pracUce,  I  am  a  mejnber  of  the  Cotin- 
cU  cm  Legislation  of  ttoe  American  Dental 
AMOclation.  Accompanying  me  here  today 
U  Mr.  Hal  M.  Chrlstensen,  director  of  the  as- 
BoclaUon's  Washington  office. 

We  appreciate  the  privilege  of  testifying 
Ijefore  this  committee,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
have  asked  to  do  so  solely  to  discuss  the 
varloos  health  care  of  the  aged  amendments 
to  HU.  11865.  We  have  no  poettlon  on  HR. 
11868  as  passed  by  the  House.  We  are  weU 
aware  of  the  extrfwardlnary  demands  on  your 
time  and  In  accoFdance  with  the  chairman's 
request,  our  presentation  will  be  limited  to 
10  minutes. 

Pew  domestic  issues  of  recent  years  have 
been  so  poUUcally  controversial  as  the  ques- 
tion of  health  care  few  the  aged.  Regret- 
tably, much  of  the  controversy  has  served 
to  cloud  rather  than  clarify  the  sltuaUon. 
It  Is  the  dental  professions  beUef  that  this 
has  been  the  result  of  a  mistaken  tendency 
to  discuss  health  care  and  the  aged  as  an 
Isolated  problem  rather  than  viewing  U  with- 
in the  context  of  a  total  heaJth  program  for 
the  Nation. 

The  standard  of  health  in  the  United 
States  is  as  high  as  any  in  the  world.  This 
has  occurred  as  a  consequence  of  a  system 
based  firmly  on  private  pracUce.  The  fact 
that  this  system  has  experienced  such  great 
success  should  give  pause  to  those  who  would 
change  and  perhaps  weaken  It. 

The  fact  that  our  system  Is  based  on  pri- 
vate jxactlce  does  not  mean  that  Government 
has  no  propw  place  in  It.  On  the  contrary, 
all  levels  of  government  have  a  positive  and 
creative  role  to  play. 

The  Federal  Government  has  traditionally 
'  assUted  In  such  health  activities  as  hospital 
construction,  expanskwi  of  community 
health  services  and  faclltles,  general  health 
and  speclflc  disease  research,  sjid  general 
public  health  programs.  To  these,  the  88th 
Congress  added  one  more:  Assistance  In 
providing  educational  facilities  to  train  the 
health  manpower  needed  by  a  growing  and 
Increasingly  health  conscloxis  population. 
This  new  task  Is  being  acccxnpllshed  through 
Implementation  of  the  Health  Professions 
Educational   AssUtance  Act  which  received 
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orerwhelmlng  bipartisan  support  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  which  was  une<iulv- 
ocally  favored  by  tbe  American  Dental  As- 
sociation. 

Within  this  framework,  furthermore,  there 
are  additional  actions  which  Federal  and 
State  governments  should  take.  One  ex- 
ample In  dentistry  Is  strengthening  State 
level  dental  public  health  programs  by  en- 
actment of  a  grant-in-aid  program  designed 
for  this  purpose.  Similar  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams are  already  in  effect  for  such  other 
categories  as  cancer,  heart  disease,  and  ma- 
ternal and  child  development. 

We  mention  all  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
order  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  when 
the  dental  profession  opposes  placing  health 
care  for  the  aged  under  Federal  social  secu- 
rity—and It  does  oppose  that — It  Is  not  out 
of  any  unreasoning  bias  against  govern- 
mental action.  We  are  concerned  that  If 
Federal  resources  are  concentrated  on  a  new 
and  massive  treatment  program,  this  would 
Inevitably  deter  Congress  from  continuing 
to  support  adequately  these  other  essential 
activities. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
make  some  brief  comments  specifically  about 
health  care  of  the  aged. 

In  analyzing  the  various  solutions  to  this 
problem  that  have  been  offered,  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association  has  held  \o  three 
basic  principles: 

1.  Any  person  In  need  of  health  care  Is 
entitled  to  receive  It,  Irrespective  of  his 
ability  to  pay. 

2.  Whatever  programs  are  enacted  to  pro- 
vide health  care  to  those  unable  to  afford 
It  should  be  so  designed  as  to  Include  a 
method  of  determining  who  Is  In  need  and 
who  Is  not.  Such  a  determination  need  not 
and  should  not  be  made  in  a  way  that  de- 
means or  humiliates  anyone.  But  those  who 
have  the  resources  to  be  self-reliant  should 
be  expected  to  be  self-reliant. 

3.  The  principle  of  subsidiarity  should  be 
observed  In  enactment  of  any  program.  This 
principle  merely  means  that  theie  resides  In 
the  family,  the  cooaxnunlty,  the  State  and  the 
Nation— In  that  order— tbe  primary  obliga- 
tion for  provision  of  care.  Only  In  this  way 
can  the  most  acciirate  judgment  be  made  as 
to  the  needs  that  exist.  An  extension  of  this 
principle  is  that  the  community  and  the 
State  mtist  have  an  active  and  meaningful 
role  In  any  program  so  established.. 

The  prop>oeed  amendments  to  HJl.  11865, 
which  would  m  varying  ways  place  health 
care  of  the  aged  under  Federal  social  secur- 
ity, clearly  violate  these  principles  In  two 
lmp>ortant  ways : 

1.  They  would  extend  care  arbitrarily  to 
an  entire  segment  of  the  populatlo*  without 
regard  to  Individual  need.  Strictly  from  a 
standpoint  of  logic.  If  It  Is  proper  for  the 
Government  to  provide  health  services  for 
one  segment  without  regard  to  need,  then 
It  would  be  jwoper  to  provide  such  services 
for  any  or  all  other  segments.  Certainly, 
there  are  persons  In  all  age  groups  within 
our  society  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
do  not  receive  adequate  health  care. 

For  example,  we  know  that  there  are  chU- 
dren  who  do  not  receive  adequate  dental 
care  because  their  parents  cannot  afford  It. 
Such  ohUdren  are  entitled  to  assistance.  But 
It  does  not  fallow  that  a  massive  Federal 
health  benefits  program  should  be  estab- 
lished which  would  also  Include  the  many 
millions  whose  families  are  self-sufficient. 

2.  They  would,  without  real  Justification, 
place  the  prime  reeponslblUty  cm  the  Federal 
level,  completely  bypuMslng  the  community 
and  the  State.  We  believe  It  Is  the  commu- 
nity and  tbe  State  that  can  beet  judge  the 
needs  that  exist  In  their  localities  and  most 
efficiently  tailor  a  program  to  fully  meet 
those  needs. 

"niere  are,  of  course,  oCher  objections  to 
the  social  security  approach.  For  example, 
such  projKwals  have  as  a  prwnlse  the  con- 


viction that  the  aged  health  care  problem  Is 
a  permanent  one  that  will  enlarge  In  years 
to  come.  In  all  probability  the  direct  op- 
posite is  true. 

Wlien  a  man  who  Is  65  this  year  began 
his  working  career,  this  was  a  very  different 
country.  There  was  no  social  secxirlty  sys- 
tem; there  were  few  pension,  retirement 
plants,  or  private  annuity  programs;  health 
Insurance  was  unknown. 

Today,  obviously,  all  this  has  changed  and 
the  young  and  middle  aged  of  today  wUl  en- 
ter their  retirement  years  with  considerable 
protection  In  terms  of  cash  Income  and 
health  insurance  coverage.  What  Is  more, 
every  Indication  Is  that  this  trend  will  in- 
tensify rather  than  diminish. 

Proponents  of  the  social  security  approach 
underesUmate  voluntary  health  coverage, 
which  has  tocreased  remarkably  In  recent 
years.  More  than  half  of  the  people  now  over 
65  have  some  form  of  coverage.  And,  It  may 
be  noted,  we  are  for  the  first  time  witness- 
ing a  soundly  establUhed  and  growing  sys- 
tem of  prepaid  dental  Insurance  both  on  a 
nonprofit  and  commercial  bEisls. 

It  Is  true  that  the  private  sectcar  alone  will. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  American  Dental  As- 
sociation, be  unable  to  meet  the  full  prob- 
lem. Governmental  assistance  Is  necessary. 
Such  assistance  Is  presently  available  by 
means  of  the  Kerr-Mills  law,  which  the  as- 
sociation strongly  supports. 

Admittedly,  the  Kerr-Mllls  program  Is  not 
free  from  defects.  Certainly,  It  needs  fuUer 
ttnd  more  imaginative  Implementation  by  the 
States  and  perhaps  perfecting  amendments 
are  needed.  Even  In  its  present  form,  how- 
ever. It  has  demonstrated  Its  ability  to  solve 
a  substantial  portion  of  this  problem  with- 
out embarking  the  Nation  on  an  Irreversi- 
ble course  that  would  distort  the  proper  role 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Since  this  Nation  began,  the  private  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  dentistry  has  l>een  the 
accepted  method  of  providing  bealtli  care 
to  the  citizenry.  That  it  constantly  needs 
to  adapt  Itself  to  changing  conditions  Is 
true.  And  It  Is  doing  Just  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Such  programs  as  Kerr-Mills  as- 
sist and  supplement  this  effort  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  meet  new  problems.  A  eom- 
pulsory  program  under  social  security,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  completely  tiansf  onn  our 
traditional  health  care  system  despite  Its 
long  record  of  success  and  would  do  so  at 
the  very  time  when  It  Is  proving  Its  ability 
to  meet  new  challenges. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  American  Dental  As- 
sociation, Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  conmilt- 
tee  will  reject  the  various  amendments  to 
HJa.  11866  which  would  place  health  care 
of  the  aged  tinder  social  security.  On  behalf 
of  the  association,  may  I  thank  you  for  .your 
courtesy  In  hearing  us. 


Bipartisan  Support  en  Ai^ortionmeDt 

KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday.  August  17, 1964 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Zanesvllle,  Ohio,  Times  Recorder 
dated  August  10,  1964: 
BrPAansAN  Sxtppokt  on  APPORnoNMkNT 
Action  to  modify  the  recent  VS.  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  reapportionmrat  is  gain- 
ing strong  bipartisan  support  In  Congress. 
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In  aU.  more  than  60  bills  and  resolutions  twice   been  revise!   In  favor  of  Panama  to  through  a  change   wa«  deplored   In  an  edi 

have  been  Introduced  to  offset  the  declslous  soothe  Intense  natlonallBtlc  outbreakB  against  torlal  In  these  columna  Monday     it  U  in^" 

that  would  force  States   to   apporUon   both  U.S.  control  of  Panamanian  land.  fylng  that  attention  Is  being  given  In  Con 

houses  of  State  legislatures  solely  on  a  popu-  The  current  dispute  which  began  early  this  greas  to  the  problem. 

Intlon  basis.  year   is  stiU  not   resolved.     President  John-  Senator  Lattschk.  applying  hU  usual  com 

If  Congress  moves  favorably  on  the  bills,  son  has  handled  It  defUy  In  asking  the  Orga-  mon  sense  to  the  matter  explained  In  a  brw 

as  It  now  appears  likely,  bicameral  State  leg-  nlzatlon  of  American  States  to  act  as  medl-  speech  to  the  Senate  that  he  believed  framm 


islatures,  such  as  Ohio,  would  be  permitted 
to  apportion  at  least  one  of  Its  houses  on 
factors  other  than  population. 

This  seems  the  most  sensible  solution  to  a 
most  difficult  problem. 

Dr.  R.  Stanfleld.  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Pederfttlon.  sum- 
med It  up  very  well. 

"If  the  decisions  of  the  Court  are  valid  In 
principle,  then  the  present  app<jrtlonment  of 
US  Senate  seats  Is  questlonablp  But  If  the 
principle  of  representation  provided  for  the 
US.  Congress  is  sound  and  desirable,  the 
same  principle  should  logically  be  authorized 
for  the  sovereign  State  of  Ohio,"  he  said. 

We  concur. 


ator  and  in  keeping  the  quarrel  in  low  key. 
Talks  win  be  resumed  shortly  to  discuss  an- 
other revision  of  the  1903  treaty  or.  as  Pan- 
ama desires,  a  wholly  new  treaty. 

President  Johnson  should  continue  to 
stand  firm  on  the  present  treaty.  Some  con- 
cessions should  be  granted  to  Panama,  as  we 
have  noted  on  this  page  before.  The  canal 
is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  must  remain  under  US    control. 


Putting  On  Brakes 


fr&men 

of  the  national  and  State  constitutions  felt 
representatives  in  State  legislatures  would 
be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  population  and 
geographical  districts. 

"I  have  never  heard  otherwise."  he  de- 
clared. "As  a  schoolboy,  a  student  of  law 
and  a  Judge  that  has  always  been  my  under- 
standing." 

Surely  until  recent  years  that  had  always 
been  everybody's  understanding,  for  that  is 
the  form  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  made  up  of  representatives  elected 
on  a  pKjpuiatlon  basis  and  senators  elected 
on  a  geographical  basis. 


Golden  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  17.  1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  the  the  current  controversy  which  has  re- 
problem  in  the  Canal  Zone  are  caused  suited  from  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
in  part  by  the  vacillation  of  the  admin-     cision   which   .seems   to   force   legislative 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  17.  1964 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  your 
attention  to  an  important  point  of  view 
well-stated  In  the  Journal,  a  distin- 
guished daily  newspaper  published  in 
Lorain.   Ohio,  on   August   5,   concerning 


People  Can  Qyeimlc  Court;  Now  It  the 
Time  for  Action 


istration  which  is  typical  of  its  reaction 
to  Communist  pressure. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times,  in  an  edito- 
rial of  Sunday,  August   15.  emphasizes 


reapportioiunent  in  some  40  States  on 

the  basis  of  one  person  equals  one  vote. 

The    Loiain   Journal    emphasizes    the 

need    for   "a   sensible   bill"   which   may 


the  importance  of  the  canal  to  us  and  ^^^'^   the  Congress  and   the  Nation   the 

I  insert  the  ai-ticle  into  the  Record  at  necessary    time    for    an    opportunity    to 

this  point  for  the  attention  of  the  Mem-  consider  carefully  how  the  demands  of 

bers:  the  Court  may  be  wi.sely  met.  with  par- 

GoLDEN  Anniversary  ticular  emphasis  on  the  sound  tradition 

The   dream   of   a   deepwater   ship    passage  i"  our   Nation's  history   that   population 

through  the  center  of  tiie  We.stern  Henil.s-  and  geography  both  are  valid  and  neces- 


phere  began  almost  as  soon  as  navigators 
were  able  to  put  down  on  their  charts  the 
great  north-to-south  sweep  of  the  two  con- 
tinents. 

The  practicality  of  such  a  passage  was  first 
realized  in  1513  by  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa. 
Balboa,  in  disfavor  with  his  monarch,  Ferdl- 


for      legislative 


sary      for      standards 
apportionment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  your  attention  par- 
ticularly to  this  Journal  editorial  because 
it  gives  very  valid  recognition  to  two  dis- 
^  ^^^^  x^.v.-  tinguished  Ohloans.  our  own  colleague, 
nand  the  Catholic  of  Spain,  embarked  on  the  Representative  William  McCxtlloch.  of  Court  Ignored  the  fact  that  the  i4th  amend- 
enterprise  of  discovering  a  gre.it  sea  of  which  Ohio's  Fourth  Congressional  District.  ment  wa.s  not  Intended  to  prevent  a  State 
he  had  heard  from  native  chieftains  to  re-      and    to    our    senior    US.    Senator    from      ^'"""^  setting  up   the  legislative  structure  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  August  17.  1964 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
apportionment issue  Is  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  this  Congress  should  resolve. 
I  submit  an  excellent  editorial  from 
the  Glendale,  Calif..  News-Press  which 
publishes  In  one  of  the  most  populous 
areas  of  California.  It  presents  a  com- 
pelling argument  for  action  now  on  the 
subject  of  reapportionment: 
Rfapportionment  Issue:  People  Can  Over- 
rule Court;  Now  Is  the  Time  for  Action 

A  historic  June  1.5  ruling  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  could  reshape  this  country's 
basic  philosophy  of  government,  unless  the 
public  moves  vlgoroiisly  to  block  the  pro- 
posed change. 

The  Court  on  that  date  decreed  the  equal 
protectioli  clause  of  the  14th  amendment  re- 
quires the  States  to  compose  t>oth  houses  of 
their  legislatures  solely  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation.     In    Its    unusual    Interpretation,    the 


gain  his  king's  favor.  After  2  weeks  of 
struggle  through  swamps.  Jungles,  and  over 
mountains  he  sighted  the  Pacific  and  en- 
thusiastically reported  to  his  king  that  he 
had  found  the  route  to  Cathay 

Little  more  than  50  miles  of  rugged  coun- 
try separated  the  Atlantic  and  Balboa's  Pa- 
cllic  Ocean  across  the  Isthmus.  But  that  50 
miles  defied  men  for  centuries  and  made  it 
necessary  for  a  ship  bound  from  one  ocean 
to  the  other  to  traverse  the  long  sea  miles 
down   the  coast  of  South   America,   through 


Ohio.  Senator  F^ank  J.  Lattsche. 

The  editorial  to  which  I  call  your  at- 
tention Is  as  follows,  and  is  aptly  titled. 
PtrmNC  On  Brakes 

A  sensible  bill  concerning  reapportionment 
of  State  legislatures  wiis  Introduced  Monday 
by  Republican  Senate  leader  Everett  Dirk- 
sen  The  measure  calls  for  postponement  of 
reapportionment  until  a  State  legislature 
facing  a  change  has  met  twice. 

It  Is  a  point  of  interest  that  two  Ohloans 


the  dread  storms  and  dangerous  passage  of      T  ^'If'"^  Prominent  roles  in   the  fight  to 

Cape  Horn,  and  then  up  the  other  side  1  ."^""l"      ^k*'      ""ff  PPo^^o"'"^'^*      "^oves 

brought  about  by  a  US   Supreme  Court  de- 


Surveys  of  a  canal  across  Central  America 
were  made  as  long  ago  as  1551  but  the  prob- 
lem was  never  solved  until  the  United  States 
finally  took  on  the  Job  after  two  French 
companies  had  failed  In  an  effort  to  build  a 
canal  across  Panama. 

Hailed  as  an  engineering  marvel  when 
It  was  opened  50  years  ago,  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal today  has  t)e€n  an  almost  constant  source 
of  dispute  between  the  host  country  and  the 
United  States.  The  treat^  of  1903  that  gave 
the  United  States  the  right  to  control  the 
land    through    which    the   canal    is   built  has 


cision  stating  that  both  houses  of  a  State 
legislature  must  be  apportioned  on  a  basis 
of  population,  rather  than  having  one  house 
based  In  part  or  in  full  on  geographical  lines. 

Senator  Prank  J.  Lausche,  Ohio  Democrat, 
Joined  Tuesday  In  sponsoring  Dirksen's  bill, 
which  was  approved  quickly  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  10  to  2.  U  S.  Repre- 
sentative William  McCulloch,  Republican, 
of  Plqua.  is  sponsoring  a  similar  bill  in  the 
House. 

The  undue  speed  with  which  reapportion- 
ment backers  have  been  attempting  to  push 


believes  best  suited  to  Its  needs.  When  the 
amendment  was  debated  years  ago  in  the 
Hou.se,  it  was  stated  the  measure  "takes  from 
no  State  any  right  that  ever  pertained  to  It" 

California,  with  its  exceptional  divergence 
of  economy  and  geography,  could  be  un- 
usually hard  hit  by  the  decision.  This  State 
lias  a  concentration  of  p)o<pulatlon  along  its 
coastline  with  vast  geographical  areas  in- 
land that  arc  vitally  imp>ortant  to  the  over- 
all economy  but  thinly  populated. 

Similar  conditions  exist  In  some  foreign 
c<nintrles  where  government  representation 
Is  based  on  population  alone.  What  has 
happened''  Political  power  is  concentrated 
along  the  coastlines.  Tremendous  Inland 
resources  go  undeveloped.  Highway  and 
soh(X)l  programs  and  all  major  developments 
are  concentrated  in  the  p>opulatlon  centers 
while  other  areas  are  ignored.  The  full  po- 
tential of  such  a  nation  will  never  be  real- 
ized until  geographic  considerations  are  rec- 
ognized In  government. 

Representative  William  McCulloch,  Re- 
publican, of  Ohio,  has  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  further  guarantee 
the    right    of    any    State    to    app>ortlon    one 
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bouse   of    Its   legislature   on    "factors   other 
♦ban  population." 

It  reads:  "Nothing  In  tiie  Oonstitutioin  of 
the  United  States  shall  prohibit  a  State,  hav- 
ing a  bicameral  legislature,  troux  apportion- 
ing the  membership  of  one  hooise  of  its  legis- 
lature on  factors  other  than  popuIaUon,  If 
the  clUzens  of  the  State  shall  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  upon  the  apportionment." 

Such  an  amendment  would  eliminate  any 
legiil  quibbling  about  a  State's  sovereign  au- 
thority to  maintain  its  legialaUve  framewcwk 
on  an  equitable  basis. 

Re|>re6entative  McCulloch's  resolution. 
however,  appears  doomed  unless  there  is  ag- 
gressive leadership  and  support  throughout 
the  Nation.  In  California,  the  people  have 
repeatedly  expressed  their  desire  to  maintain 
the  present  legislative  structure.  This  is  the 
logical  State  from  wliich  such  leadership 
should  ecoanate. 

These  leaders  should  Include  legislators, 
political  figures,  business  and  civic  groups, 
and  other  organizations  which  are  scutely 
aware  of  the  benefits  of  the  check  and  bal- 
ance system.  Once  organieed  In  California, 
they  should  carry  their  campaign  through- 
ooit  the  Nation. 

Otherwise.  California  and  other  States  will 
be  confronted  with  a  real  disfranchised 
"minority" — the  people  who  have  not  mi- 
grated to  metropolitan  centers. 

This  development  ootxld  prove  disastrous 
to  this  country's  entire  concept  of  free  and 
equlUble  government  to  its  full  economic 
development. 

California,  the  most  populous  State  In  the 
Union,  must  move  now  to  assume  Its  re- 
sponsibilities of  leadership. 


Do  Something  Aboat  Presidential 
Saccetsion 


Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case 
of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  Inability, 
both  of  the  President  and  Vice  Preatdent, 
declaring  what  officer  shaU  then  act  as  Presi- 
dent, and  such  c^lcer  shall  act  accca-dingly. 
untU  the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  Presi- 
dent shall  be  elected." 

In  our  modem  age  of  possible  pushbutton 
war  or  other  speedy  developments  of  crisis 
proportions,  it  would  be  wise  to  have  presi- 
dential succession  and  provision  in  case  of 
disability  clearly  mapped  out. 

Congressman  Don  Brotzman,  of  Boulder, 
and  Colorado's  Second  District  has  proposed 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  take  care  of 
the  problem.    Its  provisions  are: 

1.  In  the  event  of  vice-presidential  vacan- 
cy, the  President  will  nominate  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent subject  to  approval  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

2  If  the  President  declares  his  own  dis- 
ability, the  Vice  President  becomes  Acting 
President. 

3.  If  the  President  is  unable  to  declare 
his  disability,  the  Vice  President  with  con- 
currence of  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet  can 
determine  that  the  President  is  disabled,  in 
which  event  the  Vice  President  becomes  Act- 
ing President. 

4.  If  there  is  a  dispute  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President  on  the  question 
of  disability,  then  It  Is  referred  to  the  Con- 
gress and  a  two-thirds  majority  will  be  re- 
quired to  declare  the  President  disabled. 

The  Brotzman  amendment  was  not  offered 
as  the  only  solution  or  the  perfect  solution 
to  the  problem.  But  it  does  appear  logical, 
workable,  and  deserving  of  prompt  attention 
by  Congress.  If  a  better  plan  can  be  offered, 
let  someone  come  forward  with  it.  But  let 
something  be  done  soon.  Recent  events 
should  have  alerted  us  to  the  critical  need. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TKNNXaSKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  17,  1964 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
Don  Brotzman,  has  introduced  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  cm  presidential 
Inability  and  sucession  that  merits  con- 
sideration and  attention.  An  editorial 
by  Mr.  James  CorrleU  of  the  Boulder 
Dally  Camera  recently  commented  on  the 
Brotzman  amendment  sis  follows : 
(From  the  Boulder  (Colo.)  Dally  Camera. 
Aug.  4.  1964] 
Do  SoMrrHiKO  Abottt  Prisidential 

SUOCBSSION 

sixteen  times  In  the  Nation's  history  the 
Office  of  Vice  President  has  been  vacant  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  the  President  and  suc- 
cession of  the  Vice  President  to  the  Presi- 
dency. At  least  three  times  a  President  has 
been  disabled — permanenUy  or  temporarily. 
Garfield  was  ill  several  months  before  his 
death,  his  only  official  act  the  signing  of 
one  bill.  Wilson  was  HI  during  his  flnal 
months  In  office  and  generally  conceded  to 
t>e  hampered  from  carrying  out  his  duties. 
Elsenhower  was  disabled  many  weeks  by  a 
heart  attack. 

While  the  Constitution  spells  out  a  pro- 
cedure for  succession,  many  experts  consider 
the  provision  Inadequate.  The  provision, 
under  article  n.  Is:  "In  case  of  the  removal 
of  the  Pre«ldent  from  office,  or  of  hi*  death, 
resignation,  or  Inability  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same 
shall  derolTe  on  the  Vice  President,  and  the 


sessions  of  the  State  legislatures:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Franklin  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  hereby  go  on  record  as 
favoring  both  the  constitutional  amendment 
and  the  bill  above  referred  to  as  being  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  people  of  Franklin 
County;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  our  U.S.  Senators  amd  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
U.8.  Congress." 
State  of  Nrw  York, 
County  of  Franklin,  ss.: 

This  Is  to  certify  that  I,  the  undersigned 
clerk  of  the  Franklin  County  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, have  compared  the  foregoing  copy 
of  resolution  with  the  original  on  ftle  In  this 
office  and  which  was  adopted  by  the  said 
board  of  supervisors  on  the  11th  day  of  Au- 
gust 1964  and  that  the  same  is  a  correct  and 
true  transcript  of  the  original  resolution  and 
of  the  whole  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof.   I   have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  the  official  seal  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  this  I3th  day  of  August  1964. 
[SEAL]  LAtmA  D.  Jones. 

Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 


Reapportionment  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

or    NBW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  17,  1964 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing Is  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Franklin 
County.  N.Y.,  board  of  supervisors  re- 
garding Senator  Dirksen's  amendment. 
Of  course.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In  favor 
of  Senator  Dirksen's  amendment  but  I 
think  Representative  Tuck's  bill.  H.R. 
11926,  Is  even  more  effective  and  I  hope 
It  comes  up  before  the  House  Wednesday, 
Augtist  19.  so  I  can  vote  for  It. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution    110 — Reapportionment    or   the 
New  Tork  Stat*  Legislature 
(Offered  by  Supervisor  Mansion) 

"Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  by  a  decision  of  that  Court  has  ordered 
the  reapportionment  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  based  upon  population;  and 

"Whereas  such  a  reapportionment  would 
mean  a  loss  of  representation  for  the  county 
of  Franklin;  and 

"■Whereas  Senator  Dirkskn  has  Introduced 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a  bUl  for 
a  constitutional  amendment  allowing  the 
State  to  apportion  one  of  the  hoxises  of  the 
State  legislature  on  the  basis  of  other  than 
population;  and 

"Whereas  Senator  Eastland  and  Dirksbn 
have  cosponsored  a  bill  In  the  Congresa  of 
the  United  States  to  stay  the  Supreme 
Oqjirt's  decision  for  a  period  of  two  regular 


The  Consumers  Interest  in  Beef  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  17.  1964 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  interest 
of  the  consumer  for  adequate  and  unin- 
terupted  supplies  of  high-quality,  whole- 
some beef  rests  with  a  growing  domestic 
beef  cattle  industry  and  not  from  over- 
dependence  on  supply  sources  from  across 
the  seas.  We  need  only  look  across  the 
waters  to  the  housewives  in  Europe  to 
see  the  harmful  results  of  over-depend- 
ence on  foreign  suppliers  for  food,  par- 
ticularly beef.  Argentina,  a  major  source 
of  beef  for  much  of  Europe,  is  now  suf- 
fering a  significant  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  beef  exports  to  those  coun- 
tries. This  reduction  in  exports  of  beef 
from  Argentina  has  caused  prices  of  beef 
in  Europe  to  skyrocket,  catching  the 
European  housewife  in  a  price  whiplash 
under  which  she  has  little  influence  or 
control.  This  undue  dependence  on  over- 
sea suppliers  has  not  been  in  the 
housewife's  interest  in  Europe,  nor  would 
it  be  in  the  best  interest  of  VS.  house- 
wives to  find  themselves  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  producer  of  food  products  in  the 
United  States  Is  keenly  attuned  to  the 
needs  of  the  consumer — his  customers. 
He  is  able  to  adjust  his  production  tech- 
niques, bringing  to  l>ear  the  latest  sci- 
entific knowledge  available,  to  meet  his 
new  and  changing  demands.  Certainly 
this  is  true  of  the  beef  cattle  producer 
and  feeder.  Changes  the  cattlemen  have 
adopted  make  available,  in  cooperation 
with  the  agri-business  members  of  the 
agricultural  industry,  a  most  desirable 
and  wlaolesome  product.  Cattlemen  and 
cattle  feeders  have  devoted  much  of  their 
time,  energy  and  resources  to  developing 
and  expanding  this  market.  The  work 
of  the  National  and  State  Cow  Belles  in 
promoting  beef  Is  a  good  example  of 
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these  efforts  to  develop  and  expand  this 
market.  The  National  Livestock  and 
Meat  Board  is  also  active  in  this  area. 
Why  this  effort?  Because  the  domestic 
producer  and  his  organizations  have  a 
real  concern  and  deep  interest  in  their 
customers — almost  200  million  strong — 
the  consumers. 

The  producers  and  feeders  do  not  say 
"shut  off  all  trade  in  beef."  but  ask  that 
the  5  highest  years  on  record  for  beef 
exports  be  used  as  a  yardstick  to  deter- 
mine the  share  of  future  markets  which 
imports  will  occupy.  Thus,  this  is  in 
recognition  that  trade  is  a  two-way  street 
and  this  industry  is  willing  to  go  a  long 
way  in  meeting  its  obligations. 

Housewives  have  received  no  signifi- 
cant benefits  from  the  heavy  Imports  of 
the  past  as  far  as  retail  prices  for  hot- 
dogs,  hamburgers,  and  luncheon  meats. 
Thus,  there  is  no  reason  that  if  imp>orts 
are  only  modestly  reduced  that  a  price 
rise  will  occur.  Should  such  an  unjusti- 
fied rise  happen,  then  a  close  look  should 
be  taken  to  determine  the  real  cause  of 
any  undue  increase. 

In  this  brief  review  of  the  facts  it  is 
keenly  obvious  that  the  consumer  and 
the  producer  have  a  mutual  interest  in 
maintaining  an  economically  sound  do- 
mestic food  industry.  Besides  the  many 
benefits  in  contributing  to  the  Nation's 
economy  by  the  beef  industry  and  other 
food  producers,  the  money  they  spend 
generates  thousands  of  Jobs  in  many 
walks  of  life,  allowing  this  country  to 
spend  the  smallest  percent  of  each  citi- 
zen's per  capita  income  for  food  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 


Jostice  and  Freedom  of  the  Press 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  17,  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dean 
Erwin  Griswold,  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  has  spoken  out  on  one  of  the 
most  ixnporttint  problems  of  our  time: 
the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  Where  one  inter- 
feres with  the  other — as  we  so  sadly  saw 
during  those  sad  days  in  late  November 
1963 — our  legal  system  is  in  trouble. 

The  following  editorial  from  the 
August  14,  1964,  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  brings  Dean  Orlswold's 
remarks  into  focus  and  suggests  to  us 
that  we  must  face  this  problem  and  solve 
it  within  the  framework  of  our  consti- 
tutional safeguards. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Standards  for  the  Courts 
Like  some  other  national  problems,  the 
continuing  conflict  between  newspyapers  and 
courts  appears  to  involve  a  clash  of  funda- 
mental rights  and  hence  to  be  nearly  Impossi- 
ble to  resolve.  We  think  Dean  Erwln  Qris- 
wold  of  Harvard  Law  School  has  put  the  mat- 
ter In  one  of  the  clearest  perspectives  we  have 
seen  in  a  long  while. 

The  rights  at  Issue  are.  on  the  one  hand, 
the  right  to  a  fair  trial  and,  on  the  other. 


tbe  public's  rtgSit  to  know.  And  of  course  the 
oontrovvnj  embraces  not  only  newspapers 
but  aU  news  organs;  the  rise  ot  talerlslon 
bas  been  a  particularly  complicating  factor. 

The  clash  of  rights,  however,  may  be  more 
appcu^nt  than  real,  though  the  battling  be- 
tween news  media  and  lawyers  Is  real  enough. 
Dean  Griswold.  addressing  an  American  Bar 
Association  meeting  the  other  day,  sought 
to  defuse  the  sometimes  highly  charged  laeue 
of  freedom  of  the  press.  That  Is  not  the 
heart  of  the  problem.  In  his  view;  rather,  it 
Is  the  conduct  and  standards  of  lawyers  and 
others  engaged  In  court  proceedings. 

That  conduct  and  those  standards,  he  be- 
lieves, often  leave  much  to  be  desired.  There 
Is  some  times  far  too  much  talk  before  and 
during  trial.  For  a  notable  example.  Mr. 
Griswold  thinks  that  by  last  November  24 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  could  not  have  obtained 
a  fair  trial  anywhere  In  the  United  States. 
He  attributes  this  to  the  nature  of  the  TV 
coverage  In  the  2  days  following  the  death  of 
President  Kennedy  but  also  criticizes  the 
lawyers  and  sheriffs  and  police  officers  who 
participated  In  and  facilitated  the  radio  and 
TV  coverage. 

The  Harvard  dean  observes  that  "In  Eng- 
land, from  which  our  legal  system  and  our 
legal  profession  sprang,  the  control  of  the 
court  and  the  discipline  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion are  very  strong  •  •  •.  In  this  country 
•  •  •  district  attorneys  are  generally  elected, 
and  defense  attorneys  are  likely  to  have  po- 
litical ambitions.  In  most  States,  judges  are 
elected,  and  find  It  difficult  to  enforce  high 
standards  of  professional  conduct  on  the 
lawyers  who  appear  before  them." 

For  lawyers,  Mr.  Griswold  recommends  a 
tight  amendment  to  the  Canons  of  Profes- 
sional Ethics.  It  "should  make  It  wholly 
clear  that  lawyers,  both  for  the  prosecution 
and  the  defense,  must  completely  refrain 
from  any  sort  of  appearance  or  statement 
with  respect  to  pending  criminal  cases  Jroni 
the  moment  of  the  arrest  until  the  ultimate 
completion  of  the  trial." 

For  sheriffs,  constables,  police  officers,  and 
the  like,  who  are  not  usually  members  of 
the  bar.  he  would  make  plain  to  them  that 
they  act  Improperly  If  they  release  any  sort 
of  Information  about  a  person  charged  with 
crime,  other  than  his  Identity  and  the  nature 
of  the  charge.  And  he  would  have  the 
courts  use  their  rulemaking  and  contempt 
powers  to  enforce  the  rule. 

Now  these  strictures  sound  excessively 
severe,  and  perhaps  they  are.  though  Mr. 
Griswold  makes  an  Impressive  c^se  for  his 
absolute  rather  than  relative  prohibitions. 
At  any  rate,  we  thing  he  Is  correct  In  as- 
serting that  tougher  restrictions  on  state- 
ments by  court  officers  cannot  be  construed 
as  an  Infringement  on  freedom  of  the  press. 

Newsmen  covering  criminal  cases  are  natu- 
rally going  to  try  to  find  out  everything 
they  can,  but  their  purpose  It  not  to  inter- 
fere; as  someone  has  said.  It  Is  only  to  ob- 
serve and  report.  They  must  be  free  to  do 
that,  and  If  the  court  officers  are  restricted 
in  what  they  can  say,  the  newsmen.  In  Dean 
Grlswold's  words,  "will  not  be  presented  with 
problems  of  Interfering  with  a  fair  trial. 
It  is  8ts  simple  as  that.  If  the  lawyers  will 
simply  put  their  own  house  In  order,  much 
of  the  problem  can  be  eliminated" 

What  then  of  the  public's  right  to  know? 
We  of  all  i>eople  are  not  about  to  advocate 
denying  that  right,  of  which  freedom  of  the 
press  is  the  corollary.  But  Is  should  be  un- 
derstood that  the  public's  right  to  know 
about  court  6u;tlons  Is  Intended  to  serve  Jus- 
tice; that  Is,  It  Is  a  barrier  against  star 
chamber  or  other  unjust  proceedings.  When 
the  public's  right  to  know  extends  to  opin- 
ions or  observations  that  could  be  prejudi- 
cial to  a  fair  trial.  It  is  no  longer  a  right  but 
a  wrong. 

The  problem.  In  any  event,  is  getting 
worse.  Whether  you  agree  with  the  Griswold 
proposals  or  not,  he  has  at  leftst  identified 


the  crux  of  the  matter.  And  It  seems  to  ua 
Improvement  must  be  sought  along  soms 
such  lines — not  in  emotionalism  about  th« 
public's  right  to  know  but  in  wm-thler  stand- 
ards and  conduct  for  all  connected  with  the 
courts. 


Tbe  Methodical  Insar^ents 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF   VTRCUriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  17.  1964 

Mr,  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  under- 
stand the  frustrating  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam, we  need  to  know  something  of  the 
well-developed  techniques  of  modem  in- 
surgency. Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix,  I  include  an 
interesting  account  of  these  techniques 
written  by  an  accomplished  American 
student  of  the  subject  which  appeared  in 
the  Australian  Army  Journal  of  January 
1964: 

PopuLATio.N  Control  Techniqves  or  Com- 
munist Insurgents —A  Sociological 
.Analysis 

(By  Franklin  Mark  Osanka) 
(Franklin  Mark  Osanka.  special  warfare 
consultant.  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station, 
China  Lake,  Calif,  h6Ids  both  a  B.S.  In 
Education,  and  MA.  In  Sociology/Anthro- 
pology from  Northern  Illinois  University.  He 
has  held  several  US  university  positions.  He 
served  with  the  US.  Marine  Corps  special 
force  recon  companies.  For  the  last  10  years 
he  has  been  actively  engaged  In  both  re- 
search and  operational  aspects  of  special 
warfare.  His  formal  special  warfare  train- 
ing Includes  completing  the  U.S.  Army's 
Airborne  and  jump  master,  special  force 
officers,  and  counterinsurgency  officers 
courses,  the  U.S.  Navy's  scuba  school, 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps'  Communist  guerrilla 
warfare  and  amphibious  reconnaissance 
courses,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency's 
counterinsurgency  orientation,  and  VS. 
Air  Force  Air  University  counterinsur- 
gency courses.  He  bas  served  as  a  lecturer 
and  or  consultant  for  most  of  these  as  well 
as  Lnany  other  civilian  and  military  schools 
and  agencies. 

(His  written  works  have  appeared  in  both 
military  and  civilian  publication.  His  book. 
Modem  GuerrUla  Warfare"  (reviewed  In  Aus- 
tralian Army  Journal.  July  1962),  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  International  standard  text 
and  reference  work  on  the  subject.  He  Is 
currently  working  on  a  manuscript  entitled 
"Revolutionary  Guerrilla  Warfare"  which  will 
be  published  In  the  new  "International  En- 
cyclopedia of  the  Social  Sciences." 

(This  study  Is  based  on  the  author's  anal- 
ysis of  unclassified  documents  and  dlarlea 
captured  during  the  Chinese  Civil  War,  the 
French  Indochina  War,  the  cvirrent  struggle 
In  Vietnam,  and  discussions  with  veterans  of 
these  three  conflicts.) 

It  Is  now  generally  recognized  that  guerril- 
las cannot  operate  nor  exist  for  long  without 
the  active  support  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
population  and  the  passive  Indifference  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  population.  It  Is  also 
recognized  that  the  guerrillas  actuedly  repre- 
sent only  a  small  segment  of  the  Insurgents. 
The  larger  segment  consists  of  a  covert  un- 
derground apparatus  within  the  civilian 
population.  In  brief,  the  guerrillas  carry  out 
overt  actions  on  the  basis  of  timely  Intelli- 
gence In  formation  from  the  p>opulatlon 
about  the  movements  of  government  forces. 
The  population  further  aids  the  guerrillas  by 
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providing  food,  shelter,  medical  care,  labor 
ind  recruits.  Most  Importantly,  the  popu- 
lation under  Insiirgent  control  denies  Infor- 
mation to  tbe  counterinsurgency  forces 
concerning  the  hideouts  of  the  guerrillas  and 
the  Identities-  of  underground  apparatus 
personnel  within  the  population. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  examine 
some  of  the  control  measures  employed  at 
the  village  level  by  Communist  Insiirgents 
to  insure  population  loyalty  during  the  pre- 
guerlUa  and  early-guerilla  stages  of  Insur- 
gency. This  paper  does  not  pretend  to  cover 
all  the  factors  Involved  nor  does  It  address 
Itself  to  any  specific  past  or  current  Insur- 
gency. However,  It  should  be  noted  that  It 
la  the  author's  contention  that  Chlnese- 
Oommunlst-style  Insurgency  Is  the  archtype 
for  most  Insurgencies  In  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world,  and  that  Insurgency  Is 
the  principal  export  Item  of  Red  China 
iNsuaciarr's  operational  ettvironment 

It  Is  dfiingeroufi  to  generalize  about  geo- 
graphic areas,  but  It  Is  now  commonly  recog- 
nized that  most  rural  areas  of  the  under- 
developed nations  manifest  certain  environ- 
mental characteristics  which  insurgents  can 
exploit  In  order  to  ach.  .e  their  own  ends. 
In  many  of  these  riiral  areas,  living  condi- 
tions are  Intolerable:  Illiteracy,  disease,  hun- 
ger, poverty.  Inadequate  housing,  a  low 
crude  birth  rate,  a  high  early  death  rate, 
definite  levels  of  social  stratification,  and 
tribal  animosities  are  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  The  peasants  are  usually  a 
simple  p)eople,  primarily  farmers,  who  do  not 
own  the  land  they  (as  have  probably  their 
fathers  before  them)  have  worked  all  their 
lives  and  who  are  frequently  exploited  by  the 
land  owners.  They  are  often  mistreated  by 
the  representatives  of  the  government  that 
they  encounter  (e.g.,  security  forces  and  tax 
collectors)  and  as  a  result  are  extremely 
suspicious  of  all  strangers.  Probably  their 
greatest  desire  Is  to  own  their  own  land. 

They  are  politically  unsophisticated  and 
their  opinions  and  attitudes  are  formed  on 
the  basis  of  what  they  see  and  hear  in  their 
own  Immediate  area  rather  than  being  In- 
fluenced by  mass  media.'  Communications 
from  the  ruling  class  (which  Is  traditionally 
located  In  the  urban  areas)  Is  usually  poor 
at  best.  The  ruling  powers  seldom  view  the 
peasants  as  an  Important  or  powerful  politi- 
cal threat.  Insurgents,  and  particularly 
Communist  Insurgents,  take  the  opposite 
view. 

THK    INSTTaCENT    ORGANIZERS 

Long  before  the  first  insurgency  shot  Is 
heard.  Communist  Insurgent  organizers 
(hereafter  mentioned  as  organizers),  Infil- 
trate the  sparsely  populated  regions  of  the 
target  country.  These  men  are  natives  of 
the  target  country  and  very  often  were  born 
In  or  near  the  area  they  have  been  assigned 
to  control.  They  speak  the  local  dialect,  are 
of  the  same  ethnic  origin,  and  blend  easily 
Into  the  population. 

"nie  organizers  have  had  at  least  3  years 
of  Intensive  revolutionary  training  In  a  C!om- 
munlst  country  with  heavy  emphasis  on  the 
political -military  doctrine  as  expressed  In 
"Selected  Works"  by  Mao  Tse-tung.'  Al- 
thovigh  the  organizers  are  dogmatic  In  pur- 
pose, they  are  extremely  practical  and  flexible 
operationally.  They  realize  that  each  target 
area  has  Its  own  social  dynamics  and  that 
they  mvist  adapt  their  methods  according  to 
the  norms,  folkways,  and  mores  of  the  region. 
They  are  hard-cored  Communists  who  sin- 
cerely believe  that  their  creed  Is  just. 

They  believe,  as  do  their  Chinese  Com- 
munist mentors,  that  thought  determines 
action.  Therefore,  If  one  can  control  the 
thoughts  of  people,  one  can  dictate  the  ac- 
tions of  the  people.  Their  mission  Is  to 
establish  an  effective  underground  apparatus, 
and  they  are  prepared  to  die  rather  than  fall. 
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Their  method  of  area  penetration  will  follow 
three  phases:  IdenUflcatlon,  proptagatlon, 
and  organization. 

roKNTinCATIOK    PHASE 

A  team  of  two  organizers  enters  a  village 
and  requests  an  audience  with  the  vUlage 
leader.  The  organizers  are  very  polite  and 
humble  men.  They  say,  "We  have  come  to 
tell  you  of  the  things  that  we  have  seen. 
But  flrst,  as  we  can  see  that  It  Is  harvest- 
time,  we  would  like  to  help  you  gather  In 
your  life -sustaining  crops.  We  shall  have 
plenty  of  time  to  talk  later."  The  orgarUzers 
labor  In  the  fleld  and  continually  talk  to 
the  villagers.  In  the  evening,  the  organizers 
entertain  the  villagers  with  folk  songs  and 
stories  of  the  wonderful  countries  they  have 
seen.  Countries  where  "everyone"  owns 
land;  all  farmers  have  a  good  mule  and  a 
fine  house;  where  children  wear  fine  clothes 
and  go  to  fine  schools  and  live  a  long  life; 
where  no  one  Is  ever  hungry  because  the 
people  work  together  for  the  benefit  of  all; 
and  where  the  government's  function  Is  to 
serve  the  people. 

The  organizers  never  mention  communism 
nor  the  pending  insurgency.  Political  ter- 
minology Is  avoided;  "plain  talk"  Is  the 
vogue.  The  organizers'  songs,  folk  tales,  and 
conversations  are  always  designed  to  have 
some  meaning  to  the  Immediate  lives  of  the 
villagers.  The  objectives  of  the  Identification 
phase  are  to:  Establish  rapport  by  identify- 
ing with  the  lives  of  the  villagers;  determine 
the  basic  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  vil- 
lagers; discover  the  weaknesses  of  the  social 
norms  that  dictate  the  accepted  reaction  to 
problems;  and  slowly  plant  the  seeds  of 
rebellion. 

propagation    PHASE 

The  propogatlon  process  is  both  destruc- 
tive and  constructive  in  nature.  Destruc- 
tively, the  organizers  must  aggravate  all  the 
existing  social  Ills  and  raise  them  to  the  sur- 
face, then  transfer  the  cause  of  the  Ills  to 
the  existing  government.  Constructively,  the 
organizers  must  convince  the  villagers  that 
through  cooperation,  united  action,  and 
loyalty  to  each  ot^er,  all  social  Ills  can  be 
eliminated  aiul  Individual  aspirations  can  be 
realized.  Sociologically,  the  process  is  one 
of  Inducing  an  awareness  of  definite  In- 
group /out-group  relationships,  the  In-group 
being  the  people  and  the  outgroup  being  the 
government.  The  organizers  know  that 
stories  of  the  corruptness  of  the  ruling  group 
In  the  capital  city  will  have  little  Impression 
on  the  vUlagers.  In  many  cases  the  villagers 
do  not  realize  there  Is  a  capital  city,  much 
less  an  established  government.  To  establish 
credibility  and  meaning  to  their  propaganda 
theme,  that  government  is  the  source  of  all 
social  Uls,  the  organizers  most  often  use  the 
Indirect  appro€u:h. 

The  organizers  propaganda  as  transmitted 
In  folk  tales,  songs,  and  conversations  all  has 
the  same  general  theme:  "the  rich  get  richer 
while  the  poor  get  poorer."  For  example,  a 
conversation  with  a  tenant  farmer  might 
sound  like  this:  "You  have  been  working 
this  same  plot  of  Ismd  for  30  years.  Before 
you,  your  father  worked  It  and  before  him. 
his  father  worked  It.  And  what,  my  friend, 
do  you  have  to  show  for  an  accumxilated  70 
years  of  sweat  and  labor?  Of  the  seven 
children  you  have  created,  four  died  at  birth, 
two  never  lived  to  enjoy  their  second  birth- 
day, and  one  has  survived  to  do  what  you. 
your  father,  and  his  father  have  done — sweat 
and  labor  so  that  the  landlord  can  live  In 
comfort  In  bis  flne  bouse  and  which  his 
healthy  children  grow  up  to  exploit  your  son. 
Is  that  right?  Is  that  just?  The  answer,  of 
course.  Is  that  It  Is  not  just.  Did  God  create 
some  men  to  live  In  comfort  by  the  sweat 
of  other  men?  The  answer  Is  "No."  How 
then  has  It  occurred  that  a  small  minority  of 
men  can  legally  exploit  the  larger  majority  of 
men?  The  answer  \b  "Organization."  Many 
years  ago,  a  small  group  of  men  discovered 


that  by  working  together  and  cooperating 
with  each  other,  they  could  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  the  peoples'  labor.  Using  various  devious 
methods,  they  acquired  all  of  the  land  They 
knew  that  In  order  to  nile  they  wo\ild  need 
a  permanent  police  force  and  an  army,  other- 
wise the  people  would  take  back  the  land  So 
you  see,  my  friend  your  landlord  Is  the  grand- 
son of  one  of  these  men  who  originally  stole 
the  land.  He  Is  able  to  exploit  your  labors 
because  he  has  organized  a  police  force  and 
an  army  In  order  to  suppress  the  peoples' 
ability  to  acquire  what  Is  Justly  theirs  any- 
way. 

"How  then  can  the  people  attain  what  is 
legally  and  morally  theirs?  The  answer,  my 
friend,  Is  organization.  The  minority  can 
exploit  the  majority  because  they  are  orga- 
nized. Does  It  not  follow  then  that  If  the 
people  who  are  the  majority  organize,  they 
will  be  stronger  than  th£  minority  land- 
lords? AU  over  this  country,  the  people  are 
beginning  to  organize.  Men  like  yourself 
are  preparing  to  acquire  what  Is  justly  theirs 
These  men  know  that  some  will  die  but  they 
say,  'Is  it  not  better  to  die  quickly  and  hon- 
orably for  one's  rights  than  to  suffer  a 
living  slow  death  at  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
ploiters?" " 

Perhaps  Roucek  best  sums  up  the  propa- 
gation phase  when  he  writes,  "At  the  core 
of  their  activities  lies  the  argument  that 
the  •  •  •  oppressor  has  no  legal  or  moral 
right  to  exercise  power  •  •  •  and  that  the 
members  and  leaders  of  the  secret  socieUes 
are  the  expression  of  the  'legal'  will  of 
the  •  •  •  people.  The  leaders  must  gener- 
ate In  their  followers  a  readiness  to  die  and 
a  proclivity  for  tinlted  action." ' 
organization  phase 
Once  three  vUlagers  have  been  won  over, 
the  organizers  can  establish  the  first  cell  of 
the  underground  organization  within  the 
village.  As  more  recruits  join  the  organizers, 
they  are  sent  off  to  previously  established 
training  camps.  Here  their  training  Is  76 
percent  Ideological  and  26  percent  mlKtary. 
Most  of  these  Individuals  return  to  their 
village  and  form  the  nucleus  of  the  under- 
ground apparatus,  and  can  serve  as  a  reserve 
force  for  the  guerrillas.  Others  receive  fur- 
ther military  training  and  later  form  into 
small  bands  which  will  establish  camps  In 
rugged  areas  near  the  village.  A  few  re- 
ceive further  Ideological  training  and  serve 
as  assistant  organizers  to  penetrate  other 
villages  In  the  area.  One  or  two  will  be  sent 
to  a  Communist  country  for  a  year  and 
undergo  Intensified  Ideological  and  military 
training. 

The  organizers  encourage  and  direct  the 
establishment  of  a  village  medical  clinic 
as  well  as  an  elementary  school.  A  variety 
of  civic  activities  are  preformed  by  the  un- 
derground organization.  The  organizers' 
purpose  here  Is  to  enhance  village  solld£u-ity 
behind  the  Insurgents.  Tactically,  the  vil- 
lage medical  clinic  will  prove  ■useful  once 
the  guerrilla  stage  of  the  Insurgency  is  under- 
way. I»sychologlcally,  the  school  provides 
the  organizers  an  additional  opportunity  to 
propagandize  the  young.  If  the  govern- 
ment troops.  In  an  effort  to  weaken  the  in- 
surgents' organization,  requisition  the  medi- 
cines of  tbe  oUnlc  and  outlaw  tbe  school, 
the  Insurgents  have  won  a  psychological 
victory.  The  organizers  can  attribute  the 
government's  action  to  a  desire  to  suppress 
the  people  by  keeping  tbem  Ignorant  and 
weak  with  diseases.  The  organizers'  propa- 
ganda theme  will  be,  "the  government 
knows  that  an  educated  and  healthy  people 
cannot  be  exploited." 

XNSUBGXNCT  POPULATION  CONTmOL 

The  successful  completion  of  the  Identi- 
fication, propagation  and  organization 
phases  at  tbe  village  level,  results  In  fo\ir 
prlndpal  conditions  of  control.  They  are: 
In-group    loyalty,    Instirgent    terror    tactics. 
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personal      conunitment,      and      government 
terror  tactics. 

The  m-group  loyalty  condition  Is  the  re- 
sult  of  acceptance   by  the  majc«ity  of  the 
vUla^rs.    of    the    Idea    that    the    Insurgent 
activities  are  just  and  tha*  the  government 
Is   unjust.     Insurgent  terror  tactics  are  di- 
rectly related  to  the  In-group  loyalty  condi- 
tion.   Thoee  who  aid  the  enemy  are  tralton 
and   harmful   to  the  people  and,    therefore, 
must     be     eliminated.       The     penalty     for 
traitors,    while    not    often    quick,    is    final. 
Here,   the   In-group   loyalty  condition    Is   re- 
inforced  by  the  underground's   spy   system 
which     keeps    the    organizers    Informed    of 
everything  that  Is  happening  in  the  village. 
Personal  commitment  is  probably  the  most 
effective  condition  of  control.    The  organizers 
make  every  effort  to  Involve  In  one   way  or 
another,  a  member  of  every  family.     Conse- 
quently, families  are  reluctant  to  betray  the 
inatirgency  thereby  directly  or  Indirectly  In- 
creasing the  possibility  of  prison,  and  most 
likely  death,  for  a  member  of  their  family. 
The  personal  commitment  condition  Is  also 
operating  In  those  individuals  who  have  made 
large   contributions    to    the    Insurgency    and 
expect  to  be  rewarded   when  the  Insurgents 
win. 

Being  unable  to  locate  and  annihilate  the 
guerrilla  forces,  many  governments  have  re- 
sorted to  terroristic  methods  In  an  attempt 
to  secure  the  support  of  the  population. 
Government  terror  tactics  such  as  burning 
villages,  slaughtering  Innocent  people,  and 
generally  mistreating  the  population,  are 
well  documented  in  the  annals  of  guerrilla 
warfare  history.  It  Is  equally  well  docu- 
mented that  such  tactics  tend  to  reinforce 
the  solidarity  of  the  people  behind  the  Insur- 
gents. The  Communist  insurgents  are  well 
aware  of  the  population's  reaction  to  such 
action  and  very  often  provoke  the  govern- 
ment into  committing  drastic  actions.  In- 
deed, one  noted  specialist  maintains  that, 
"the  greatest  contribution  of  guerrillas  and 
saboteurs  lies  in  catalyzing  and  intensifying 
counterterror  which  further  alienates  the 
government  from  the  local  population."  « 

CONCLUSION 

What  has  been  discussed  occurs  during  the 
prevlolence  stage  and  the  early  stage  of 
guerrilla  action  in  an  Insurgency.  As  the  in- 
surgency escalates  into  country-wide  guerri- 
la  warfare,  and  later  regular  warfiu-e,  new 
population  control  conditions  are  born. 
These  new  conditions  can  be  favorable  to 
either  the  insurgents  or  counterlnsurgenta, 
depending  primarily  upon  the  actions  and 
attitudes  of  the  counterlnsurgenta  If  the 
counterlnsurgenta  react  to  the  widespread 
guerrilla  violence  solely  with  traditional  mil- 
itary and  police  repressive  measures,  they  will 
simply  reinforce  the  validity  of  the  insurgent 
propaganda  and  Insure  continual  population 
support  to  the  Insurgents.  If.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  counterlnsurgenta  incorporate  into 
their  pacification  program  at  the  village 
level,  the  psychological  action,  civic  action, 
and  population  security  principles  pioneered 
primarily  by  the  U.S.  Army's  Civil  Affairs 
and  Special  Warfare  Schools,  they  will  de- 
stroy the  very  foundation  on  which  the  in- 
surgency rests.  For  It  Is  only  when  the  coun- 
terlnsurgenta demonstrate  by  attitude  and 
action  their  desire  and  ability  to  eliminate 
the  basic  social  Ills  and  legitimate  personal 
grievances,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  people 
from  the  Insurgents,  will  the  population 
transfer  its  loyalty.  As  the  insurgents  lose 
tlie  support  of  the  population,  they  will  be 
forced  to  depend  solely  upon  increased  ter- 
roristic methods  of  population  control  and 
then  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
Insurgents  are  either  eliminated  or  rendered 
IneflTectual. 

When  the  immediate  threat  of  the  Insur- 
gency i3  eliminated,  and  a  positive  "nation- 
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building"  program  Is  implemented,  the 
country  can  be  on  Its  way  to  a  state  of  socio- 
political stability  which  greatly  reduces  the 
possibility  of  the  recurrence  of  insurgency. 


>  For  an  illuminating  view  of  one  peasant's 
outlook  see:  Pierre  Marcbant.  "A  Colum- 
bian Peon  Tells  His  Moving  Story,"  Realities, 
September  1962,  pp.  66-63. 

»The  five  volumes  are  published  in  the 
United  States  by  International  Publishers. 
New  York,   1964. 
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1960.  p.    164. 
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Where  the  M.S.  Flag  Flies  24  Hours  a 
Day — U.S.  Capitol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

OT    Nrw    MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  17,  1964 

Mr  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
the  following  material  to  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

In  1894  Congress  made  provision  f<ir  the 
flying  of  the  flag  over  the  east  and  west 
porticoes  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Building  in 
Washington,  and  the  flags  were  flirwn  dally 
between  sunrise  and  sun.set  until  1918  Dur- 
ing the  World  War  [I)  requests  were  re- 
ceived from  all  parts  of  the  country  urging 
that  the  U.S.  flag  be  flown  continuously 
over  all  public  buildings  in  Washington;  so 
since  that  time  it  has  been  the  custom  t.o 
keep  the  flags  on  the  east  and  west  fronts 
of  the  Capitol  Building  flying  24  hours  a  day 
every  day  In  the  yeju". 

(Note -The  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  advised  the  I-egl.slatlve  Reference 
Service,  June  4.  1941,  that  the  flying  of  these 
two  flags  for  24  hours  a  day  had  been  au- 
thorized by  an  order  from  that  Office  ) 

The  flags  on  the  Senate  and  House  wings 
indicate  the  sUitus  of  Congress,  namely, 
Whether  In  adjournment  or  in  session.  If 
Congress  Is  in  adjournment,  the  Hags  are 
not  flown.  If  Congress  Is  merely  In  recess,  the 
flags  on  the  two  wings  are  flown  continuously, 
day  and  night,  until  they  come  back  into 
session.  When  in  session  the  flags  are  each 
day  masted  at  the  hour  the  respective  House 
convenes  and  lowered  when  the  same  ad- 
journs for  the  day.  If  one  House  convenes 
before  the  other,  only  Its  flag  Is  raised,  the 
flag  on  the  other  not  being  raised  until  It 
actually  convenes.  As  a  rule,  both  Houses 
of  Congress  go  into  session  at  noon  dally,  ex- 
cept Sundays  and  holidays. 

(Non:  — As  the  above  account  Implies, 
when  either  House  is  in  session  through  the 
night,  the  flag  over  that  House  is  flown 
through  the  night.) 

Source:  Moss,  James  A..  "The  Flag  of  the 
United  States."  The  US.  nag  Association, 
Washington.  DC,    1941.  pages  203-204: 

PLACES     ASSOCIATED     WITH     FRANCIS    SCOTT     KEY 

At  the  grave  of  Francis  Scott  Key  in  Mount 
Olivet  Cemetery.  Frederick.  Md..  flying  the 
flag  day  and  night  was  the  custom  as  far 
back  as  1898.  However,  because  of  criticism, 
the  flag  was  later  displayed  only  Ijetween 
sunrise  and  sunset.  Subsequently  the  prac- 
tice of  flying  the  flag  day  and  night  was  re- 
sumed.    The  belief  by  some  that  this  prac- 


tice is  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress  U 
erroneous.  It  was  started  either  by  author- 
Ity  of  the  Francis  Scott  Key  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation or  by  the  superintendent  of  Mount 
Olivet  Cemetery  on  his  own  accord,  it  u 
contended  by  some  that  flying  the  flag  over 
the  grave  of  Francis  Scott  Key  at  night  is  in 
keeping  with  the  sentiment  in  "The  Stor- 
Spangled  Banner."  giving  "proof  through  the 
night  that  our  flag  is  still  there." 

(Source:    Moss,   James  A.,  c^.  clt.  p.  204) 

Walter  L.  Vanaman.  director  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Veterans  Bureau  (Baltimore)  said  to- 
day he  had  received  permission  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  fly  the  flag  at 
night  at  Fort  McHenry.  It  will  be  illumi- 
nated by  spotlights. 

The  night  display  was  prompted  by  a  let- 
ter from  Herbert  Beck,  director  of  the  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  (College  Museum  In  Lan- 
caster. Pa.  Beck  said  it  was  disappointing 
to  passengers  on  night  boats  passing  the  fort 
not  to  see  that  "the  flag  was  still  there  " 

(Source:   Associated  Press  release.  Feb    i 
1947.) 

A  PROCLAMATION DISPLAY  OF  THE  FLAG  AT  FORT 

M'HXNRT  NATIONAL  MONUMENT  AND  HIS- 
TORIC SHRINE,  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
fNITEO   STATES 

Whereas  the  Joint  resolution  of  Congress 
of  June  22.  1942.  entitled  "Joint  resolution 
to  codify  and  emphasize  existing  rules  and 
customs  pertaining  to  the  display  and  use 
of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America." 
As  amended  by  the  Joint  resolution  of  De- 
cember 22.  1942  (56  Stat.  1074)  contains  the 
following  provisions: 

'Sec.  2.  (a) It  is  the  universal  custom  to 
display  the  flag  only  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
or  buildings  and  on  stationary  flagstaffs  In 
the  open.  However,  the  flag  may  be  dis- 
played at  night  upon  special  occasions  when 
it  is  desired  to  produce  a  patriotic  effect. 

"Sec  8.  Any  rule  or  custom  pertaining  to 
the  display  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  set  forth  herein,  may  be  altered, 
mtxllfled.  or  repealed,  or  additional  rules  with 
respect  thereto  may  be  prescribed,  by  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  United  States,  whenever  he  deems  it 
to  be  appropriate  or  desirable;  and  any  such 
alteration  or  additional  rule  shall  be  set 
forth  in  a  proclamation.";  and 

Whereas  Francis  Scott  Key,  after  having 
anxiously  watched  from  afar  the  bombard- 
ment of  Bort  McHenry  throughout  the  night 
of  September  13,  1814,  saw  his  country's 
flag  still  flying  in  the  early  morning  of  the 
fiillo'vlng  day;   and 

Whereas  this  stirring  evidence  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  prolonged  attack  Inspired  him  to 
write  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  our  na- 
tional anthem: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Conunander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
do  hereby  proclaim  that,  as  a  perpetual  sym- 
bol of  our  patriotism,  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  shall  hereafter  be  displayed  at  Fort 
McHenry  National  Monument  and  Historic 
Shrine  at  all  times  during  the  day  and  night, 
except  when  the  weather  is  inclement. 

Tlie  rules  and  customs  pertaining  to  the 
display  of  the  flag  as  set  forth  in  the  said 
Joint  resolution  are  modified  accordingly. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  afllxed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  2d 
day  of  July  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  forty-eight,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy-second. 

I  seat,  1  Harrt  S.  Truman. 

By  the  President: 

G  C  Marshall, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Source:  Proclamation  No.  2796;  July  2. 
1948;  United  States  Statutes  at  Large.  83d, 
2d,  1954.  vol   68,  pt.  1. 
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Six  miles  west  of  Taneytown  is  KeysvUle. 
Kear  Keysvllle  is   the  birthplace   of  Francis 

Scott  Key. 

On  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  U  a 
monument.  On  one  side  it  reads:  "Terra 
Rubra  Farm,  birthplace  and  early  home  of 
the  author  of  the  'Star-Spangled  Banner' 
who  died  In  Baltimore.  January  11.  1843." 
on  the  oppoelte  side  is  inscribed,  "Birthplace 
of  Francis  Scott  Key.  August  9,  1780,  erected 
by  the  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America  and 
the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  Carroll  Co.. 
June  12.  1915."  ^        .   - 

Not  far  from  the  monument  Is  a  flagsUff 
that  was  erected  by  the  Klwanls  Club  of 
Westminster,  on  May  30,  1949.  This  flag  Is 
one  of  the  three  [ !  1  in  the  United  States  that 
fly  24  hours  a  day. 

Source:  Maryland  Department  of  Educa- 
tion Maryland  Picture  Portfolio  Series,  vol- 
ume 6,  Living  in  Carroll  County,  cl954.  No. 
603. 

PUBLIC  LAW  319 

An  Act  to  permit  the  flying  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  for  twenty-four  hours  of  each 
day  In  Flag  House  Square.  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not 
withstanding  any  rule  or  custom  pertaining 
to  the  display  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America  as  set  forth  In  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  codify  and 
emphasize  existing  rules  and  customs  per- 
taining to  the  display  and  use  of  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America."  approved 
June  22.  1942,  as  amended,  authority  Is  here- 
by conferred  on  the  appropriate  officer  of  the 
SUte  of  Maryland  to  permit  the  flying  of  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  for  twenty-four 
hovu-s  of  each  day  in  Flag  House  Square,  Albe- 
marle and  Pratt  Streets.  Baltimore.  Maryland. 
Sec  2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  June  22.  1942. 
as  amended,  authority  is  also  conferred  on 
the  appropriate  officer  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land to  permit  the  flying  of  a  replica  of  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  which  was  In  use 
during  the  War  of  1812  for  twenty-four  hours 
of  each  day  in  Flag  House  Square,  Albemarle 
and  Pratt  Streets.  Baltimore.  Md. 
Approved  March  26.  1954. 
(Source:  Public  Law  319,  ch.  109;  Mar. 
26.  1954.) 

WORLD  WAR  I  MEMORIAL 

The  War  Memorial  at  Worcester.  Mass, 
was  designed  around  the  Idea  of  a  flag  flying 
perpetually.  It  has  been  flying  continuously 
since  November  11,  1933,  being  illuminated  at 
night  by   powerful   spotlights. 

(Source:  Moss.  James  A.,  op.  clt.  p   204.) 

U.S.    MARINE     CORPS    MEMORIAL    IN     ARLINGTON, 
VA. 

( I  wo  Jlma  Memorial ) 

Whereas  the  battle  between  the  United 
States  forces  and  the  forces  of  the  Japanese 
for  possession  of  the  island  of  Iwo  Jlma.  in 
the  North  Paclflc,  was  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  most  costly  battles  of  World 
War  II;  and 

Whereas  victory  in  that  battle  was 
achieved  by  our  forces  after  a  heroic  and 
prolonged  struggle;   and 

Whereas  the  raising  of  the  American  flag 
during  the  battle  over  Mount  Surlbachl  on 
February  23,  1946,  symbolizes  the  courage 
and  valor  of  the  American  fighting  forces  In 
World  War  II;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Memorial 
in  Arlington.  Va..  portrays  the  actual  raising 
of  the  American  fiag  on  Mount  Surlbachl: 
Now,  therefore. 

I.  John  P.  Kennedy,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim  that 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
hereafter  be  displayed  at  the  US.  Marine 
Corps  Memorial  in  Arlington.  Va  ,  at  all  times 


during  the  day  and  night,  except  when  the 
weather  is  Inclement  •    •    •. 

PRisnnarriAL  PBocLAMA-noN, 

June  12,  1961. 

THE    PLAZA,    TAOS,    N.    MKX. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  apparently  has  flown 
longest,  day  and  night,  at  Taos,  N.  Mex.  It 
appears  that  Kit  Carson,  in  1861.  assisted 
by  Capt.  Smith  H.  Simpson  of  the  US.  Army, 
nailed  a  Union  flag  to  a  pole  In  the  plaza  at 
Taos  as  a  symbol  that  citizens  of  New 
Mexico  were  loyal  to  the  Union.  Vigilance 
was  maintained  during  the  Civil  War  years 
to  see  that  the  flag  flew  there  day  and  night. 
The  practice  traditionally  has  been  observed 
ever  since. 

("History  of  the  US  fiag,  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  Present.  Including  a  Guide 
to  its  Use  and  Display,"  by  Mllo  M  Quaife, 
Melvln  J.  Welg.  and  Roy  E  Appleman,  p 
168.) 

ADDITIONAL    PLACES 

Marine  Monument.  Quantlco,  Va  ;  Little 
Bighorn  Battlefield,  Montana;  Mount 
Stover,  Colton.  Calif.;  Pike's  Peak,  Colo: 
and  Mount  Surlbachl,  on  the  island  of  Iwo 
Jlrna,  In  the  Pacific. 

(Taken  from  list  on  same  page  of  book 
listed  above.) 

IN  BATTLE 

When  a  permanent  fort  or  a  ship  is  en- 
gaged  In   battle   at  night,  the  flag  Is  fiown. 
lSf.)urce;  Moss,  James  A.,  op.  clt..  p    204.) 

ON   SPECIAL  OCCASIONS 

"•  •  •  The  fiag  may  be  displayed  at  night 
upon  special  occasions  when  It  Is  desired 
to   produce  a   patriotic  effect." 

Source:  "The  Flag  Code,"  Public  Law  No 
829,  reprinted  by  National  Society  ol  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
September   1963,  section   2(a). 

(Kenton  Kilmer  History  and  General  Re- 
search Division.  Oct.  21,  1955.  revised.  Aug. 
24,  1962). 


Obstructing  Equality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALITORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  17,  1964 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
precious  right  a  citizen  has  is  the  right 
to  vote.  But  in  many  Statse  millions  of 
citizens  are  denied  an  effective  vote  by 
malapportioned  State  legislatures.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the  failure 
of  State  legislatures  to  apportion  their 
districts  so  as  to  give  each  citizen  an 
equal  vote  violates  the  14th  amendment 
of  the  Constitution. 

Now  Senator  Dirksen  and  other  have 
proposed  legislation  to  thwart  the  Su- 
preme Court  niling  and  perpetuate  the 
disproportionate  representation  of  rural 
areas  in  State  legislatures.  I  oppose 
these  measures  because  I  believe  they  are 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  majority  rule 
on  which  this  country  was  founded. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner  excellently  summarized 
the  current  efforts  of  those  who  seek  to 
maintain  minority  rule  and  called  on 
Congress  to  reject  those  proposals.  I 
commend  this  editorial,  which  follows, 
to  all  my  colleagues: 

Obstructing  Equality 
The   struggles  of  an   entrenched   minority 
to  thwart  the  will  of  the  majority  sometimes 
are  rather  amazing  to  behold. 


In  California,  It  has  taken  the  turn  of 
political  maneuvers  by  legislative  represent- 
atives of  sparsely  populated  northern  Cali- 
fornia covmtles. 

By  every  trick  in  the  political  trade  they 
are  trying  to  prevent  or  at  least  obstruct  the 
effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing which  declared  that  legislatures  of  the 
various  States  must  be  reapportioned  so  that 
the  voters  In  urban  population  centers  re- 
ceive legislative  representation  equal  to  the 
voters  in  rural  areas. 

This,  of  course,  is  extremely  distasteful  to 
the  so-called  pine  tree  counties  in  the  north- 
ern section  of  California  whose  Senators  for 
years  have  t>een  depriving  southern  Crli- 
fornla  of  its  Just  political  and  legislative 
rights  at  Sacramento. 

However,  the  maneuvers  of  the  California 
State  senators  and  assemblymen  are  nothing 
as  compared  to  what  US  minority  leader 
Everett  M.  Dtrksen  has  Just  done  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN  has  a  bill  in  Congress  to  d?'  ay 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Supreme  Court  s  re- 
apportionment ruling  for  at  least  2  and  po.*- 
slbly  as  much  as  4  years.  If  you  cannot  beat 
It.  delay  It. 

But,  worse  than  that.  Senator  Dirksen  has 
announced  he  will  tack  his  reapportionment 
bill  onto  the  foreign  aid  authorization  now 
pending  before  the  US  Senate.  In  effect 
this  means.  If  you  Senators  want  this  foreign 
aid  authorization,  you  will  have  to  take  my 
reapportionment  delay  bill. 

As  Los  Angeles  County  Supervisor  Frank 
G.  Bonelll  puts  It  so  aptly: 

"Attaching  the  Dirksen  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill  in  an  attempt 
to  nullify  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court  decision 
on  reapportionment  sets  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent that  could  be  far-reachllng  In  scope  by 
circumventing  normal  legislative  process, 
particularly  when  It  centers  upon  a  U.S 
Supreme  Court  decision." 

We  remain  supremely  confident,  however, 
that  In  spite  of  all  legislative  twists  and 
turns  the  Supreme  Court  decision  eventually 
win  prevail  and  that  right  and  justice  In 
legislative  representation  will  be  guaranteed 
for  southern  California  and  other  heavily 
populated  areas  of  this  State.  ^ 


A  Century  of  Service  to  Pittsburgh 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AugiLSt  17, 1964 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  Issue  of  Greater  Pittsburgh,  a 
magazine  of  business  and  industry,  there 
was  an  article  on  the  many  services  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  have  rendered 
to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  in  the  past  100 
years. 

The  record  is  indeed  remarkable  and 
1  would  like  to  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House 

U.S.   Army  C<»ps  or  Engindehs:    A   Cent^-rt 

OF   SERVICE  TO  PITTSBURGH — 1864-1964 

The  XJB.  Army  Corps  of  EIngineers,  this 
year,  is  marking  Its  lOOth  year  of  service  to 
the  people  and  communities  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh district. 

Wtdle  the  corps  services  in  the  fields  of 
river  transportation,  flood  control,  and  mili- 
tary defense  Installatlonfi  have  all  contrib- 
uted to  the  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  PlttsbTirgh.  flood  control,  in  partic- 
ular, reflects  great  credit  to  their  many 
achievements.     The  system  of  flood  control 
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reservoirs    for    Impounding    the    noodwaters      of  transportation,  but  It  hiu,  al«>  promoted      see    nothing    but    traeedy    In    the    fart    fv.  . 
"^  ?^*  ."■"'ir"  .cp'nP""''  removed  one   of  the      the  use  of  the  rivers  as  «  recreational  faclU-      thousand,   of   people    would    be   alive   t<S^' 

If  the  unused  visas  of  the  British  quou  J 


major  hurdles  blocking  the  rebirth  of  Pitts 
burgh. 

Speaking  at  the  dinner  commemorating 
the  anniversary.  Walter  F  Schulten.  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Greater  Pittsburgh  said.  "When  civic,  busi- 
ness. Industrial,  and  political  leaders  began 
mapping  plans  for  Pittsburgh's  unprece- 
dented 93  billion  redevelopment  pro- 
g^ram.  they  found  that  every  project  hinged 
on  two  Important  preliminary  steps — 
the  elimination  of  the  smoke  that  clouded 
the  skies,  and  the  almciet  annual  tlr>ods 
which  plagued  the  Point  and  other  low- 
lying  areas  along  the  rivers." 

Prior  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  practical 
approach  to  flood  control  through  reservoirs, 
many  schemes  for  flood  protection  were  pro- 
posed by  Interested  laymen  One  such 
scheme  suggested  that  all  available  stern- 
wheelers  be  sent  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
rivers  when  a  flood  seemed  Imminent.  There 
the  boats  were  to  be  turned  around  and 
anchored.  At  the  proper  time,  their  pilots 
would  release  the  stern  wheels  under  full 
steam  while  still  at  anchor,  and  the  water 
wheel  action  would  throw  bark  the  excess 
water. 

Another  solution  consisted  of  suspending 
high  tension  electrical  wires  across  the  rivers 
at  strategic  locations  Just  above  the  normal 
river  stage.  When  the  floodwaters  started 
to  rise,  p>ower  would  be  turned  on,  heating 
the  wlree,  so  as  to  boll  off  the  excess  water, 
thua  elimmatlng  the  threat  of  flf»od.  A  third 
suggestion  recommended  digging  holes  10,- 
CXX)  feet  deep  so  that  the  wnter  might  be 
diverted   into  the  bowels  of   the  earth 

While  these  apprfjaches  to  fltxxl  control 
were  impractical,  they  demon.strated  Pitts- 
burgh's desire  to  eliminate  the  annual  rav- 
ages the  flo<xls  inflicted  upon  the  city 

In  1911  the  Pittsburgh  Flood  Commission 
recommended  a  plan  for  reservoirs,  at  the 
same  time  sounding  a  warning  that  Pitts- 
burgh would  someday  experience  a  flood  stage 
of  43  feet.  In  March  1936,  on  a  St.  Patrick's 
r>ay  few  Plttsburghers  of  that  day  will  for- 
get, the  rivers  crested  at  a  flood  stage  of 
46  feet  While  Pittsburgh's  plea  for  flood 
control  had  gone  unheeded  for  more  than 
100  years.  Congress  took  only  2  months,  fol- 
lowing the  flood,  to  pass  the  Omnibus  Flood 
Control  Act  in  June  of  that  year. 

With  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  formulated  a  long  range  plan  for 
a  comprehensive  flood  control  system  con- 
sisting of  17  reservoirs  and  51  other  n(xxl 
protection  projects  for  the  valleys  of  the 
Allegheny.  Monongahela,  and  upper  Ohio 
Rivers  The  plan  provided  a  high  degree  of 
protection  for  the  heavily  populated  and 
highly  Industrialized  communities  In  these 
valleys. 

Had  the  present  system  of  impounding  the 
reservoirs  been  in  existence  in  March  of  1936, 
that  disastrous  flotxl  would  have  been  10  feet 
lower  and  many  millions  of  dollars  In  dam- 
age would  have  been  prevented. 

The  coet  of  the  present  10-dam  flood  con- 
trol system  was  approximately  $120  million. 
To  date,  these  10  dams  have  prevented  flood 
damage  in  excess  of  $350  mUllon.  In  fact, 
during  a  single  weekend.  In  October  1954. 
the  eight  dams  above  Pittsburgh  reduced 
Hurricane  Hazel's  flood  crest  at  the  point  by 
fl  7  feet  and  prevented.  In  this  single  Instance, 
$145  million  in  flood  damages.  ITils  would 
seem  to  be  an  Investment  that  already  has 
paid  substantial  dividends. 

Locks  and  dams  built  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, in  addition  to  enabling  the  city  to 
launch  Its  vast  rebuilding  programs  and  af- 
fording great  savings  In  flood  damage,  have 
maintained  an  adequate  river  level  during 
seasonal  dry  spells.  As  a  result,  Pittsburgh 
rivers  iu-e  navigated  year  round. 

The  network  of  dams  has  provided  not  only 
for  the  continual  use  of  the  rivers  as  a  mode 


ty  for  local  boating  enthusiasts. 

Last  year,  some  1,500  pleasure  boats  were 
docked  or  harbored  In  the  two  pools  sur- 
rounding Pittsburgh.  It  is  estimated  that 
weekend  boating  brings  an  additional  600 
boats  to  the  rivers 

The  fact  that  the  two  pools  surrounding 
the  Golden  Triangle  are  among  the  largest 
in  the  State  has  been  responsible.  In  great 
measure,  for  the  growing  popularity  of  PltU- 
burgh  rivers  as  a  recreational  facility.  The 
pools,  extending  from  Emsworth  to  lock  No. 
2   at   Highland   Park    on    the   Allegheny   and 


65.000  per  year  and  of  Ireland  of  some  18  000 
had   been   given    to   people   who   could   have 
escaped  from  Hitler      And  when  Mr.  Tum« 
writes  about  Justified   exclusion   of  cultural 
aliens    let    us   notice    that    the   Germany  erf 
HlUer    and    the    Germany    which    was    un 
touched    by   the   Rennalaeance    may   send  ui 
26.000  a  year,  while  the  Italy  of  Michelangelo 
Verdi.  Marconi,  and  Fermi  is  limited  to  5  7oo 
and  the  Spain  of  Goya,  Velasquez  and   ironl 
cally.    Columbus   may   send   us   260   people  a 
year.     Just  think  of  Prance  with  a  quou  of 


lock  No    2  at  Braddock  on  the  Monongahela,      3,000    while    thousands    of    Englishmen    whn 


provide  22  miles  of  waterway  without  locks 
While  the  original  concept  of  the  lock  and 
darn  system  was  intended  to  impound  the 
flood  waters  and  maintain  adequate  year- 
round  water  levels,  the  additional  benefits 
to  boating  facilities  have  been  extensive,  and 
with  the  developmei;t  of  sophisticated  water- 
transportation  vehicles  such  as  the  hydro- 
foil, the  river's  role  in  Pittsburgh  promises 
to  become  increasingly   important. 

The  rivers'  prominent  part  in  the  making 
of  Pittsburgh  into  a  major  segment  of  the 
Nation's  Industrial  nuiscle  can  be  traced  di- 
rectly Ui  the  services  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers during  the  past  century. 


Our  Unjust  Immigration  Laws 


extp:nsion  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NrW     YORK 

I.\   rHE  HOUSE  OF  RFPKESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  17,  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
privileged  recently  to  testify  before  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
favor  of  the  complete  revision  of  our  out- 
moded and  discriminatory  national  ori- 
Rins  system  of  immigration  controL  My 
bill,  H.R.  7855.  a  companion  to  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal,  would  help  cor- 
rect these  f^laring  anachronisms  of  a 
free  society. 

My  Kood  friend  Harry  G.  Liese  recently 
wrote  the  following  letter  on  this  subject 
to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times.  It 
is  in  rebuttal  to  one  appearing  in  that 
paper  favoring  the  retention  of  the  pres- 
ent law.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues: 

New    York,   N  Y  . 

Au<;ust  10.  1964. 
Editor.  New  York  Times, 
New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Sin:  In  a  letter  (published  August 
101  William  T.  Turner  asserts  that  our  im- 
migration quota  restrictions  are  fair  In  his 
judgment,  and  that  his  Judgment  Is  unques- 
tionable because  he  "helped  to  administer 
the  Immigration  laws  for  36  years,"  during 
which  no  "foreigner"  ever  said  they  were 
unfair. 

Well,  here  Is  a  descendant  of  a  "foreigner" 
(none  of  my  ancestors,  so  far  as  I  know,  were 
American  Indians)  who  says  that  he  finds 
the  quota  laws  inhumanly  unfair,  having 
watched  the  way  they  have  worked  at  all 
times  since  1922.  and  particularly  during 
the  time  of  Hitler  when  thousands  of  people, 
trapped  in  Europe,  were  consigned  to  In- 
cinerators because  the  quota  assigned  to  thLs 
or  that  country  was  exhausted  Even  if  the 
Europeans  (like  the  Turners  of  England) 
who  got  here  first  have  a  moral  right  to  keep 
out,  or  limit   the   number   of.  latecomers,   I 


could  come  here  prefer  the  United  Kingdom 
or  other  places  In  the  Commonwealth  leav- 
ing their  quota  unfilled. 

I  hope  that  Mr  Turner  of  Atlanta  .i  city 
that  is  adapting  itself  with  increasing  rapid- 
ity to  the  modern  acceptance  of  all  people 
win  lake  another  look  at  his  statement  that 
we  have  enough  racial  problems  without 
adding  masses  of  Immigrants  who  are  cul- 
turally alleuii  and  whose  racial  origins  are 
widely  different  from  ours  "  He  should  I 
hope,  on  reflection,  reject  his  own  assump- 
tion of  racial  differences  between  the  Turn- 
ers of  Scotland  and  England  and  the  people 
from  all  over  Europe  and  parts  of  Ai;la  who 
did  not  completely  overlook  the  British  Isles 
in  their  depredations.  For  cultural  identity 
as  a  resident  of  the  Bible  t>e!t  where  the 
teaching  of  Darwin  Is  at  times  atheistic,  he 
may  recall  that  certain  people  of  Asia  Minor 
gave  him  his  Old  Testament  as  well  as 
Christ.  If  he  thinks  of  the  Common  Law 
as  a  debt  of  America  to  the  English.  I  sug- 
gcst  he  look  at  Roman  law  and  the  rules 
of  Justinian  for  the  debt  that  the  British 
owe  to  a  people  who  can  send  us  only  5  666 
Immigrants  a  year  Plato,  who  wrote  the  Re- 
public ages  before  the  British  Islanders  cre- 
ated a  parliament,  and  Demosthenes  and 
Ht.mer  wtuild  have  a  time  getting  visas  out 
of  an  allotment  of  308 

I  CMUld  take  him  to  many  more  .xources  of 
our  "culture"  and  to  many  more  places 
where  Caucasians  like  him  and  me  orig- 
inate, but  enough  Is  enough.  All  that  we 
want  Is  the  end  of  Insidious  exclusion  and  a 
w.iy  to  save  people  from  the  Hitlers  of  the 
future  The  new  ones  will  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  this  country's  growth  and  welfare. 
Sineerely, 

H.\RRY   c;     Liese 


A  Salute  to  Gabon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  17,  1964 

Mr.  POWELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  fourth  anniversary  of  inde- 
pendence for  the  Republic  of  Gabon,  and 
on  this  memorable  occasion,  we  wish  to 
extend  warm  felicitations  to  His  Excel- 
lency Leon  M'Ba.  President  of  Gabon; 
and  His  Excellency  Aristide  Issembe.  the 
Gabonese  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

Although  Gabon  is  a  small  and  rela- 
tively unknown  country  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  it  has  the  highest  per  capita 
Income  of  all  the  former  French  African 
territories.  The  economic  outlook  for 
the  future  of  this  palmy,  mountainous, 
forested    country    which    straddles    the 
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Equator  on  the  west  coast  of  central 
Africa,  holds  more  promise  still.  Cur- 
rently. Gabon's  most  Important  natural 
resource  is  its  forests;  the  lumber  In- 
dustry Is  the  country's  largest  employer 
and  msdn  source  of  revenue.  Perhaps 
more  significant  for  the  country's  long- 
term  development,  however,  are  its  rich 
mineral  resources,  wh^ich  have  only  begun 
to  be  exploited  in  recent  years. 

Manganese  production  began  in  Sep- 
tember 1962  with  the  opening  of  mines 
at  Moanda,  and  by  the  end  of  that  year, 
100.000  tons  worth  $2.3  million  had  been 
exported.  Surveys  have  estimated  that 
about  200  million  tons  of  high  quality 
man£:£Lnese  ore  are  available  in  this  de- 
posit, one  of  the  richest  in  the  world. 
An  American  company,  United  States 
Steel,  contributed  49  percent  of  the 
capital  for  development  of  these  re- 
sources. In  addition,  another  American 
company,  together  with  a  British  and  a 
French  construction  company,  cooper- 
ated tai  the  construction  of  a  170-mlle 
railroad  for  transporting  the  manga- 
nese ore  to  the  coast. 

Gabon  also  has  one  of  the  world's 
richest  Iron  ore  deix>slts,  in  the  Mekambo 
area  In  the  northeast  corner  of  the  coun- 
try. The  three  mountains  of  Batouala, 
Boka-Boka,  and  Bellnga  are  In  fact  huge 
piles  of  high-grade  Iron  ore.  Geological 
teams  have  estimated  that  the  three 
mountains  and  the  surrounding  area  con- 
tain about  946  million  tons  of  ore  with 
a  high  Iron  content.  Another  U.S.  firm, 
Bethlehem  Steel,  organized  a  consortium 
of  companies  from  several  different 
countries  to  develop  the  ore  In  the  late 
1950's,  and  Bethlehem  Steel  holds  50 
percent  of  the  capital. 

Gold,  uranium,  and  petroleum  are 
other  natural  resources  expected  to  bring 
in  increasing  amounts  of  foreign  ex- 
change In  future  years.  Thus,  in  Ga- 
bon's rich  minerals  would  seem  to  he 
the  key  to  her  development  as  a  modem 
.self-sufflclent  nation.  Like  all  of  the 
other  new  nations,  however,  Gabon  badly 
needs  foreign  capital  to  build  up  her 
economy.  But  Gabon  has  been  more 
-successful  in  attracting  foreign  capital 
than  some  of  the  other  new  countries. 
Realizing  that  foreign  private  capital 
investment  Is  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  the  Government  has 
made  rfgniflcant  efforts  to  encourage  the 
inflow  of  Investment  capital.  Gabon's 
investment  code  provides  lll)eral  terms 
for  private  Investors  and  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  foreign  or  locally  owned 
firms  concerning  privileges  and  guaran- 
tees. In  April  1963.  Gabon  signed  an 
Investment  Guaranty  Agreement  with 
the  Urdted  SUtes. 

Gabon  Is  rightly  proud  of  her  develop- 
ment since  Independence.  The  country's 
burgeoning  economy  Lb  an  encouraging 
contrast  to  the  economic  problems  of 
many  of  her  neighboring  states  in  Africa. 
In  1963,  Gabon  registered  a  favorable 
trade  balance  for  the  ninth  year  in  a  row, 
with  noteworthy  increases  in  exports. 

On  the  fourth  anniversary  of  your  in- 
dependence, we  ssilute  you.  President 
M'Ba.  and  the  people  of  Gabon.  We 
predict  the  continued  fruitful  develop- 
ment of  your  resources  in  the  years 
ahead. 


Seaator  H.  F.  ByriTt  **Byr<r»-Eye 

Views" 


EXTEa^SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  TUCK 

OW   VT&GTNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AugiLst  17. 1964 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  for 
42  years,  my  distinguished  fellow  Vir- 
ginian, Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd,  has  held 
a  picnic  for  Ws  friends  and  neighbors 
from  all  over  our  State  and  from  other 
States  In  the  orchards  of  his  hospitable 
estate  near  Berryville.  Last  Saturday 
was  the  occasion  for  his  latest  gathering, 
attended  by  more  than  4.000  persons. 

In  addition  to  the  box  lunch  served  in 
the  shade  of  trees,  the  highlight  on 
these  occasions  Is  an  Informal  talk  that 
the  host  delivers  from  the  flatbed  of  a 
truck.  His  remarks  at  this  time  are  lis- 
tened to  avidly,  in  view  of  his  long  serv- 
ice both  In  Virginia  and  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

Senator  Byrd  is  not  just  a  great  Vir- 
ginian; he  is  a  great  American.  I  have 
had  the  honor  and  distinction  of  being 
associated  with  him  In  public  life  for 
more  than  40  yeai-s.  He  is  dedicated  to 
the  continuation  of  sound  doctrine  and 
fimdamental  principles.  I  have  un- 
bounded respect  and  admiration  for  him. 

Some  of  the  things  he  said  Saturday, 
based  on  his  wisdom  and  experience,  will 
be  of  Interest,  I  l>elleve,  to  people  all  over 
this  Nation.  For  that  reason.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  Insert  his  remarks  in 
the  Record. 

They  are  as  follows : 

Today  Is  a  happy  day  for  me.  It  Is  a  real 
pleasure  to  have  so  many  of  our  friends  here. 
This  is  the  42d  orchard  picnic.  The  first  one 
was  In  1923.  That  was  a  long  time  ago.  A 
lot  of  water  has  gone  over  the  dam  since 
then. 

We  come  here  to  see  our  friends,  to  talk 
shop,  and  the  size  of  the  apple  crop,  and 
prices,  and  to  exchange  views  on  what's  go- 
ing on.  and  maybe  we  might  even  talk  a 
little  poliUcs. 

And  U  3rou  talk  politics  at  this  time  of  an 
election  year,  you  can  hear  anything.  It  re- 
minds me  of  Senator  Barkley's  story  about 
a  Congressman  checking  hla  district  back 
when  prohibition  wa«  an  issue. 

He  asked  a  fanner  bow  his  family  stood. 
And  the  fanner  said:  "Well,  I  tell  you — I'm 
a  Democrat,  my  wife's  a  Republican,  the  baby 
Is  wet,  and  the  cow  la  dry." 

Well.  I  am  a  candidate  for  reelection  to 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  1  hope  aU  of  you  stand 
for  me.  So,  let  me  r«nlnd  you,  that  there 
are  only  79  more  vote-ahopplng  days  before 
the  election  on  November  3. 

But  I  am  not  making  a  stump  speech  to- 
day. I  am  greeting  you.  my  friends,  at  a  pic- 
nic, like  I  have  been  doing  year  in  and  year 
out.  I  am  standing  on  the  flatbed  of  an 
apple  truck,  it  doesn't  even  look  like  a 
stump. 

"Candidate"  comes  from  the  Latin  word 
meaning  shining  or  white.  The  old  Roman 
candidates  appeared  in  the  forum  in  white 
togas.  I  have  on  a  white  suit,  but  that  is  be- 
cause it  is  a  hot  day. 

And  this  is  the  middle  of  Augtist.  It  is 
not  the  season  for  long  speeches.  A  good 
speech  is  a  speech  with  a  short  beginning, 
and  a  short  ending,  close  together. 

Tou  have  already  beard  the  beginning  of 


this  speech,  and  at  the  end  I  am  going  to  say 
I  hope  you  are  having  a  good  time,  and  that 
you  have  my  very  best  wishes.  Now  let's  see 
what  comes  in  between. 

Usually  at  the  picnics,  since  ^  have  been  In 
the  Senate,  I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  Btbd's- 
eye  Tiew  of  what  goee  on  down  at  Washing- 
ton—  (Washington,  that's  a  place  where  com- 
monsense  Is  not  very  common). 

Sometimes  It's  hard  to  understand  what 
goes  on  down  there  That's  becatise  too 
many  Washington  offlclals  try  to  talk  like 
the  brain  trusters  on  the  Federal  Economic 
Advisory  Council. 

Tliese  "economic  councilors'*  too  often  are 
people  who  seem  to  know  the  price  of  every- 
thing, but  the  value  of  nothing  •  •  •  and 
their  advice  usually  winds  up  Increasing  the 
Federal  debt  and  concentrating  power  in 
Washington. 

Sometimes  I  think  a  brain  trust  is  a  group 
of  people  whose  education  does  not  include 
horsesense — (horsesense — that's  Just  stable 
thinking) .  These  jseople  deal  in  theory  until 
their  theories  are  kicked  out  by  facts. 

You'll  see  this  brain  trust  Influence  when 
I  tell  you  what  has  been  going  on  down  in 
Washington.  It  will  sound  like  they  are  try- 
ing to  tie  e  lot  of  holes  together  with  a  piece 
of  string.    Listen: 

Taxes  were  cut  $11  Vi  billion  to  increase  the 
revenue. 

At  the  same  time  expenditures  were  re- 
duced to  a  figure  which  was  $5  billion  more 
than  lEist  year. 

This   was   the   first   time    in   history    that 
taxes   were   cut   and    expenditures   were   In- 
creased at  the  same  time. 
You  know  the  result-— 

The  Federal  debt  limit  was  increased  $15 
billion,  to  $324  billion,  to  take  care  of  the  so- 
called  expenditure  reduction  and  the  tax  cut. 
And  the  deficit  was  reduced  to  an  Increase  of 
$2  billion  more  than  the  year  before. 

Deficits — yoB  know — they  are  what  you 
have  when  you've  got  less  than  nothing. 
And  debt  is  what  you  have  to  pay  with  in- 
terest when  you  borrow  money  to  pay  the 
current  bills.  Interest  cm  the  Federal  debt 
totals  $11.1  billion. 

The  Federal  policy  now  seems  to  be  for  the 
present  generation  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
past  generation  by  issuing  bonds  for  the  next 
generations  to  pay — and  it  will  be  gen- 
erations (plural)  before  this  debt  Is  paid 
off — if  ever. 

Somebody  has  figured  It  out  that  if,  at 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  there  had 
been  a  debt  of  $1  bllllcm  to  be  paid 
off  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a  minute  •  •  • 
the  debt  would  have  been  finally  liquidated 
in  1903  (if  they  were  not  borrowing  more 
money  to  pay  the  interest) . 

tt  that  arithmetic  is  correct — paying  at  the 
rate  of  $1  a  minute — It  would  be  600,000 
years  to  pay  off  the  Federal  debt  as  It  now 
stands  at  $313  billion.  But  we  aren't  paying 
off  anything:  we  are  adding  more  every  day 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  in  the 
red  28  of  the  past  34  years.  And  we  are  still 
operating  on  planned  deficits  for  the  indefi- 
nite future  to  pay  lor  the  tax  cut  and  to  meet 
expenditures  at  the  rate  of  nearly  $100  billion 
a  year. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says  a  defict 
is  planned  for  this  year,  and  another  oxie  Is 
planned  for  next  year,  and  still  another  one 
may  be  expected  the  year  after  that — and 
that's  as  far  as  he  cares  to  estimate  at  this 
time. 

The  danger  in  all  of  these  deficits  is  the 
fact  that  fear  of  inflation  forever  lurks  in 
a  continuing  deficit  stluation.  And  fear  of 
Inflation  impairs  confidence  both  at  home 
and  abroad  •  •  •  and  there  are  facts  to 
Justify  this  fear.    Here  are  two  of  these  facts : 

Since  shortly  after  these  deficits  started, 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  at  home 
has  dropped  from  100  cents  to  less  than  45 
cents  •   •   •  and  it  is  stUl  dropping.    (Think 
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of  that;  It  takes  more  than  $2  to  buy  what  $1 
would  buy  before.)     And 

In  recent  years  we  have  loet  75  percent  of 
our  free  gold  to  countries  abroad.  Gold 
backs  our  money,  and  we  cant  afford  to  lose 
much  more.  Foreign  governments  draw  our 
gold  Instead  of  taking  dollars  In  payment  for 
what  we  owe  them,  when  they  think  the 
value  of  the  dollar  might  shrink. 

So,  when  we  pile  these  Federal  deficits  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  we  are  flirting  with  real 
danger  which  Is  beyond  the  imagination  of 
everyone  here.  Everything  we  own  and  hope 
for  Is  involved — our  own  well-being,  and  the 
well-being   of  our   country  are   involved. 

This  Is  tiie  answer  we  get  when  we  ask  our- 
selves, "What  will  happen  If  we  continue  to 
spend  more  than  we  collect,  especially  when 
there  is  no  national  emergency?"  How  do 
we  stop  It?  Cut  out  spending  for  nonessen- 
tials. This  Is  what  we  try  to  do  In  Virginia. 
But  let  me  get  back  to  what's  going  on  In 
Washington. 

We  are  providing  some  more  billions  for 
foreign  aid.  some  *6  billion  in  all — more  than 
93  billion  In  regoilar  appropriations,  and  an- 
other $3  billion  under  other  financing 

Legend  makes  a  big  thing  out  of  George 
W€whlngton  throwing  a  coin  across  the 
Rappahannock  River.  But  In  foreign  aid, 
since  1945,  we  have  thrown  $113  billion  over 
the  seven  seas,  and  we  have  more  un- 
friendly nations  now  than  we  had  when  we 
started. 

We  have  been  playing  Santa  Claus,  banker 
and  policeman  for  the  'Yree  world  too  long. 
,  The  time  has  come  for  those  nations  which 
are  Interested  in  maintaining  enlightened 
liberty  In  the  world  to  start  doing  their 
share. 

I  was  a  delegate  to  the  Paris  NATO  con- 
ference in  1962,  and  I  paid  my  own  way. 
The  situation  slb  of  this  time  Is  withheld  for 
security  reasons,  but.  at  that  time  I  asked 
how  many  NATO  nations  were  meeting  their 
quotas — and  I  was  told : 

Only  the  United  States  and  Canada  were 
meeting  their  assigned  "goals"  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively  with  respect  to  furnish- 
ing troops. 

We  have  sent  foreign  aid  money  to  more 
than  100  countries  around  the  globe  •  •  • 
including  30-odd  countries  in  Africa,  and 
nearly  $1  billion  to  Sukarno's  Indonesia. 
And  some  $5  billion  has  gone  to  eight  coun- 
tries behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Getting  back  to  Washington — 
The  Ctovernment  economists  say  there  Is 
so  much  growth  in  the  economy  and 
such  booming  prosperity  that  something 
needs  to  be  done  about  p<:)verty. 

So  we  are  being  asked  to  set  up  and  step 
up  some  more  Federal  payment  programs  at 
home.  Some  of  them  are  of  the  WPA  type. 
Some  are  out-right  payments.  Some  are  so- 
called  Federal-State  cooperative  types. 

Some  are  to  go  into  effect  without  coordi- 
nation with  local  and  State  governments. 
And  some  go  through  the  motion  of  re- 
quiring State  and  kx;al  C(X)peratlon.  Make 
no  mistake,  States  and  localities  win  do  the 
coing  while  the  Federal  operates  on  them. 
And  some  of  these  programs  are  set  up  in 
the  executive  branch  at  Washington  without 
even  the  benefit  of  authorizing  legislation. 
The  so-called  Poverty  Corps  had  been  op- 
erating a  year  before  the  recent  bill  was 
passed 

When  so-called  Federal  funds  are  in- 
volved -in  all  of  these  programs  for  Federal 
subsidies,  grants,  payments  and  otherwise — 
Federal  control  la  sure  to  follow.  Federal 
handouts  have  become  a  device  for  centra- 
lizing power  in  Washington. 

And  then  In  Washington — 

A  so-called  civil  rlghta  bill  was  passed  to 
outlaw  discrimination  but  those  who 
were  for  the  bill  refused  to  define  discrimina- 
tion. 

Therefore,  it  will  be  defined — case  by  case — 
by  bureaus  In  Washington  and  the  Federal 
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courts  aA  people  are  hauled  up,  arrested,  fined 
and  Jailed  for  what  is  alleged  to  be  dis- 
crimination. 

Here  we  have  more  concentration  of  power 
In  Washington.  We  should  have  learned  be- 
fore now  that  massive  Federal  spending;  and 
centralization  of  power  feed  on  each  other. 

This  so-called  civil  Hghta  bill  waa  pro- 
moted by  the  administration,  with  the  use  of 
tremendoua  pressure.  And  finally  it  was 
passed  by  Congress.  And  the  President 
signed  the  bill  Into  law. 

And.  individual  views  notwithstanding,  it 
is  Federal  law  until  it  U  repealed  or  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  courts— as  it  should 
be.  Virginia  has  been  under  the  Federal  guns 
in  so-called  civil  rights  school  cases  for  more 
than    10   years. 

But  I  must  add  that  noncompliance  with 
this  so-called  civil  rights  law  is  no  more  il- 
legal than  sit-ins.  lie-ins  and  the  more  vio- 
lent practices  that  we  are  witnessing  in 
violation  of  other  law?. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  these  days  about 
"freedom"— and  I  am  afraid  there  is  more 
talk  about  it  than  there  Is  thought.  But  we 
hear  little  about  liberty.  The  Founding  Fa- 
thers used  the  word  liberty  as  distinguished 
from  "freedom"  in  the  basic  document  of  the 
Nation. 

They  understood  the  word  "freedom"  to 
carry  the  connotation  of  unro.stralned.  They 
understood  the  word  "liberty"  to  mean  free- 
dom restrained  by  the  respon.slblllties  of 
citizenship  and  orderly  self-f?overnmeat.  un- 
der  law. 

And  Federal  concentration  of  power  con- 
tinues at  the  expense  of  individual  liberty— 
yours  and  mine.  Mondays  are  always  big  days 
for  Federal  usurpation  of  power.  The  Su- 
preme Court  hands  down  decisions  on  Mon- 
days. 

The  Warren  Court  has  liecome  notorious 
for  usurping  legislative  authority  to  write  its 
own  so-called  laws  of  the  land,  and  for 
amending  the  Constitution  by  Its  own  inter- 
pretations, both  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution. 

This  is  the  Court  tliiit  told  us  that  the 
Constitution  prohibits  children  from  pray- 
ing In  school — even  with  their  parents'  per- 
mission. I  suppose  when  they  get  through 
with  the  Constitution,  the  Supreme  Court 
will  start  on  the  Ten  Commandments. 

I  could  go  on  chronicling  Washington 
phenomena,  but  most  of  the  tjilk  down  there 
now  is  about  liberals  and  conservatives 
and  reactionaries  and  extremists. 

All  of  these  are  kinds  of  labels.  Every- 
body has  a  different  Idea  as  to  what  they 
mean— e-spedally  when  applied  to  himself. 
But  you  may  be  Intere.sted  In  some  defini- 
tions which  have  come  to  me  recently — 

An   extremist   is   a   fellow   who — when   he 
can't  see  through  the  window — smashes  the 
pane  Instead  of  washing  it. 
-      A  reactionary  is  a  conservative  exceeding 
the  speed  limit. 

A  conservaUve — some  would  say — is  one 
who  defends  existing  evils;  and  a  liberal  is 
one  who  wants  to  replace  them  with  other 
evils. 

As  I  said,  these  name.s  are  labels.  They 
mean  different  things  to  different  people 
They  remind  me  of  the  soldier  who  told  the 
Army  doctor  he  had  a  pain  In  his  abdomen. 
The  doctor  said  ,"Son,  let's  get  your  trouble 
straight.  Only  officers  have  pains  In  the 
abdomen.  Sergeants  have  pains  In  the 
stomach.  You  are  a  buck  private,  so  you 
have  got  Just  a  plain  bellyache." 

I  have  been  called  a  lot  of  things — includ- 
ing all  kinds  of  a  conservative.  But  If  I  am 
going  to  be  dubbed  a  "conservative,"  X  prefer 
Webster's  definition.     He  says — 

"A  conservative  favors  conservation  of 
existing  institutions  and  forms  of  govern- 
ment •  •  •"  and  I  add  that  that  includes 
the  Constitution  unless  it  is  constitutionally 
amended. 

I  think  Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Freeman  had 
me   pegged    about   right.     He   said    I   was   a 


progressive  based  on  fiscal  conservatism  r 
think  that  means  I  am  for  sound  progresa 
And  sotmd  progress  underlies  my  phllosophv 
of  government.  ' 

I  believe  sound  progress  U  the  source  of 
individual  and  national  strength. 

I  believe  sound  progress  should  be  a  pri- 
mary      purpose      of      every      person's      lu, 
and  the  primary  objective  of  every  govern 
ment. 

I  believe  progress  Is  not  sound  If  u  ig 
based  on  unsound  financing;  this  is  another 
application  of  the  checks  and  balances  doc- 
trine, which  has  served  us  so  well. 

I  beVeve  our  form  of  representative  democ- 
racy  through  dual  governments  Is  cap>able  of 
providing  the  best  government  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

I  believe  the  fundamentals  on  which  our 
system  is  based  must  be  preserved,  not 
chipped  away 

I  believe  that  good  government  fiows  from 
separation  of  powers,  and  that  concentration 
and  consolidation  of  power  breeds  corrupt 
and   despotic   rule. 

I  believe  In  separate  but  equal  and  coordl- 
nate  branches  of  government  at  all  levels. 

I  believe,  with  Jefferson,  that  States  should 
act  in  their  own  right  generally  with  respect 
to  matters  purely  domestic. 

And  I  believe,  with  Jefferson,  that  States 
should  act  as  one  through  the  Federal  Ooy. 
ernment  as  to  everything  connected  with  for- 
el^rn    relations. 

I  believe  that  our  system  of  goverrunent  1b 
based  on  these  fundamentals,  and  that  they 
guarantee  our  liberty  and  nourish  the  com- 
petitive enterprise  which  makes  sound  prog- 
ress possible. 

I  believe  our  strength  has  been  sapped  by 
Federal  bureaucracy  grown  too  big.  and  by 
the  Federal  Supreme  Court  grown  too 
mighty. 

I  believe  centralization  of  power  in  the 
Federal  Government  has  undermined  our 
system,  changed  our  attitudes,  and  hobbled 
our  liberties 

I  believe,  with  our  Virginia  Declaration  nf 
Rights,  that:  no  free  government,  or  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  can  be  preserved  to  any 
people  but  by  firm  adherence  to  Justice,  mod- 
eration, temperance,  frugality,  and  virtue, 
and  by  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental 
principles. 

I  believe  that,  with  responsible  citizen- 
ship. g<;x)«l  government,  and  fiscal  soundness, 
there  could  be  no  fear  for  the  future. 

And  I  believe,  without  these,  there  can  be 
neither  solid  progress  nor  security  with  mili- 
tary preparedness 

I  believe,  as  a  representative  of  the  people 
of  Virginia  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  owe  my 
allegiance  to  the  people  of  our  Common- 
wealth and  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stiit-ea.  partisan  political  platform  planks  to 
the  contrary  and  notwithstanding. 

Tills,  generally.  Is  my  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment. It  has  governed  every  vote  I  have 
cast  In  the  nearly  50  years  diat  people  of 
Virginia  have  honored  me  with  the  privilege 
of  serving  them  in  the  Virginia  senate,  as 
Governor,  and  as  U  S.  Senator. 

These  votes  constitute  my  record.  It  Is 
a  record  for  all  to  see,  and  most  of  you  know 
It  as  well  as  1  do.  It  is  on  this  record 
that  on  March  14  I  announced  that  I  would 
run  for  reelection  to  the  Senate. 

I  repeat.  If  I  am  reelected  in  Novem- 
ber, my  allegiance— as  in  the  past — will  be 
to  the  people  of  Virginia  and  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  I  firmly 
believe  that  Is  in  accord  with  the  principles 
which  Virginians  hold  dear. 
And  I  repeat — 

My  platform  is  my  record  of  nearly  50  years 
in  public  service.  I  cannot  express  ade- 
quately the  depth  of  my  appreciation  for 
the  honor  the  fine  people  of  this  State  have 
paid  me  by  allowing  me  to  represent  them 
In  both  State  and  National  office. 
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I  think  I  understand  the  will  of  the  people 
of  Virginia.  I  have  tried  In  the  past  to  ad- 
here to  their  principles  and  I  shall  be 
proud  to  do  BO  In  the  future — if  they  bo 
decide  on  November  3. 

I  am  talking  too  long.  It  is  one  thing  to 
rise  to  an  occasion.  It  Is  another  thing  to 
know  when  to  sit  down. 

I  shall  end.  as  I  told  you,  by  saying  I  hope 
you  are  having  a  good  time;  you  have  my  very 
best  wlshea. 

Good  luck.  God  speed.  Come  again  next 
year. 


Salate  to  IndonetU 


Republic's  motto,  "Unity  In  Diversity^, 
President  Sukarno  haa  pushed  forward 
toward  the  basic  goals  of  his  domestic 
policy,  which  are  to  establish  Internal 
security,  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
and  educational  level  of  the  people,  to  de- 
velop the  country's  resources,  and  to  gl've 
the  Indonesian  people  a  greater  share  in 
the  benefits  of  an  expanding  economy. 
We  congratulate  the  Indonesian  people 
on  the  tremendous  progress  they  hare 
made  in  their  19  years  of  independence, 
and  wish  them  continued  peace  and  pros- 
perity in  the  future. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 


or 


YORK 


An  ad  boc  eonunlttee  consisting  of  Ed- 
ward E.  E^ckson,  Max  Rogel,  and  Morris  Ho- 
Boff  has  been  organized  to  handle  organiza- 
tional  planning  and  programing. 

The  dual  distribution  problem  arises  In 
those  Bttuatlons  where  the  supplier  of  the 
independent  firm  Is  also  his  competitor,  pro- 
ducing the  same  products  and  competing  for 
the  same  customers. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ES 

Monday,  August  17.  1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
warm  congratulations  to  His  Excellency 
President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia,  and 
the  Indonesia  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  His  Excellency  Dr.  Zairin  Zain. 
on  the  19th  annlverstary  of  Indonesian 
Independence  Day. 

The  Indonesian  independence  move- 
ment began  In  the  early  part  of  the 
20th  century,  expanded  rapidly  after 
World  War  I,  and  continued  during  the 
Japanese  occupation  of  the  Second 
World  War.  On  August  17.  1945.  4 
days  after  the  Japtuiese  surrender,  the 
indepwidence  of  tiie  Republic  of  Indo- 
nesia was  proclaimed.  Four  years  of 
warfare  and  negotiations  ensued,  after 
which  Indonesia's  sovereignty  was  rec- 
ognized and  she  rightfully  assumed  her 
position  among  the  Independent  nations 
of  the  world. 

A  country  of  3,000  or  so  islands,  Indo- 
nesia stretches  In  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion from  the  Asian  mainland  in  the 
direction  of  Australia.  Its  land  area  of 
576,000  square  miles  is  almost  the  same 
as  that  of  Alaska,  but  with  many  parts 
-separated  by  large  expanses  of  sea.  In- 
donesia would,  if  placed  on  North 
America,  extend  from  southern  Alaska 
clear  across  the  continent  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  Over  92  million  people 
make  their  living  from  the  islands'  fer- 
tile soil.  Food  ciDps  Include  rice,  com, 
soybeans,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Among 
the  export  crops  are  sugaixane,  tobacco, 
coffee,  and  rubber.  Petroleum  is  the 
largest  single  source  of  revenue.  Tin, 
iron  ore,  copper,  and  aluminum  are  also 
found.  Indonesia's  potential  for  eco- 
nomic development  is  almost  unlimited. 
An  8-year  plan  for  econtwnic  develop- 
ment was  inaugiirated  in  January  1961, 
as  a  blueprint  for  economic  growth. 
Since  independence,  substantial  im- 
provements have  taken  place  in  the  ed- 
ucational system.  The  prelndepend- 
ence  literacy  level  of  7  percent  has  now 
been  raised  to  about  60  percent. 

President  Sukarno  is  the  embodiment 
of  Indonesia's  natlixialist  revolution. 
Bom  In  Java.  63  years  ago.  President 
Sukarno  has  devoted  more  than  half 
his  lifetime,  part  In  jail  and  exile,  to 
leading  Indonesia's  revolution  and 
formulating    Its    Ideology.    Under    the 


Small  Basinesimen  Orfanize  To  Compete 
Dual  Distribation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF    CALtFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27. 1964 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
taken  note  of  the  serious  problems  being 
encountered  by  independent  small  busi- 
nessmen as  a  result  of  their  own  sup- 
pliers competing  with  them.  This  de- 
vice, knowTi  as  dual  distribution,  has 
caused  problems  within  many  sectors  of 
our  economy. 

Recently,  a  group  of  trade  associations 
and  Individuals  who  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  dual  distribution  have 
banded  together  to  seek  a  solution  to 
the  problems  posed  by  that  practice.  In 
the  near  future,  it  is  their  intention  to 
ext>and  to  include  all  trade  associations 
and  Individual  small  businessmen  who 
desire  to  help  find  a  way  to  prevent  the 
misuse  of  dual  distribution. 

The  organization,  known  as  the  Con- 
ference on  Ehial  Distribution,  is  opening 
headquarters  here  in  Washington.  Re- 
cently they  issued  the  following  release 
concerning  their  activities.  Because  of 
its  Interest  to  the  small  business  com- 
munity, under  unanimous  consent  I  In- 
clude It  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Cotmsxscz  ON  DuAi.  Distribution 

Sp>oke*men  representing  leading  lndep>end- 
ent  metal  fahrlcaton  have  formed  a  perma- 
nent organization  designed  to  strengthen 
the  fight  against  the  dual  distribution  prob- 
lem affecting  many  American  Industries. 

Membership  in  the  new  orgamlzatlon,  to  be 
known  as  the  Conference  on  Dual  Distribu- 
tion, will  be  open  to  all  segments  of  our 
economy  affected  by  the  problem. 

Lawrence  Schacht.  president  of  Schacht 
Steel  Construction,  Inc..  of  New  York,  said 
that  some  40.000  VS.  firms,  ranging  across 
the.  board  from  the  p»etroleum  Industry  to 
men's  clothing  manufacturers,  will  be  in- 
vited to  )oln  in  the  nationwide  effort  to 
relieve  the  price  squeeze  on  independents 
resulting  from  current  dual  distribution 
practices. 

Headquarters  of  the  Conference  on  Dual 
Distribution  will  be  set  up  In  Washington. 
Schacht  said.  He  and  O.  F.  Beall.  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Beall  Pipe  &  Tank  Corp.,  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  are  cochalrmen  of  an  organiza- 
tion eommlttee  to  prepare  t^jerations, 
incIXKllng  a  national  membership  drive  to 
recruit  both  aBsociatlons  and  individuals  as 
members. 


Hen.  JoKb  B.  Beaaett 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

OP   CXORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13, 1964 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man John  B.  Bennett  late  a  Represent- 
ative of  Michigan,  leaves  the  memory  of 
a  man  of  fearless  integrity,  unselfish 
dedication  and  tireless  service  to  the  Na- 
tion and  to  the  people  he  represented. 
His  death  marks  an  indelible  imprint  on 
our  hearts. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  known  John 
Bennett,  of  Michigan,  as  a  friend  and 
colleague  for  10  of  the  20  yetu^  he  so  ably 
served  his  district  and  State  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Not  only  was  I  permitted  to  observe 
this  man  at  work  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  from 
1954-62,  I  saw  the  strength  of  his  con- 
victions matei-ialize  into  effective  legis- 
lation when  I  served  with  him  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Advancing  through  the 
years,  he  became  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Cocnmerce  Comjnlteee  in  which  capacity 
he  was  sei-ving  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  this  ci^MUJlty  John  Bennett  made 
notew<M-thy  contributions  to  sath  major 
fields  of  legislation  as  so  vitally  affect 
the  welfare  of  our  Nation's  peoide. 

From  my  close  associaticoi  with  him 
on  several  subcommittees,  including  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Oversight,  John  Bennett  won  my  ad- 
miration and  deep  resi>ect. 

Keenly  sensitive  to  the  troids  of  his 
constituency.  Congressman  Bennett  was 
a  Representative  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  This  quality,  together  with 
a  keen  insight  Into  and  expert  ability  in 
the  intricacies  of  legislation  endeared 
him  to  his  constituents  as  well  as  made 
him  an  asset  to  the  Nation  and  this 
Congress.  Now  we  all  must  suffer  his 
loss. 

John  Bennett's  background  and 
training  was  such  that  when  he  came  to 
Congress,  be  was  well  prepared  and 
skilled  for  caostnietiw  legislative  serv- 
ice. He  was  an  able  and  constructive 
Representative  and  perf  onned  his  duties 
courageously  and  conscientiously. 

As  a  devoted  and  humble  pvdalic  serv- 
ant, an  able  legislator  and  a  warm 
friend  to  an  who  knew  htan,  one  could 
say  that  In  John  B.  BamnrT.  there  was 
a  man. 

Mrs.  Plynt  joins  me  in  ext«>ding 
heartfelt  condolences  to  Mrs.  Bennett 
and  to  the  members  of  his  family. 
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Tribute  to  SeBator  Gair  Enf  le 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF  CALiFomma 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  11.  1964 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  and  beloved 
Senator  Claib  Englb,  my  longtime  col^ 
league  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Senator  Englx  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  on  Augxist  31.  1943.  at  a  special 
election.  He  joined  the  California  dele- 
gation here  In  the  first  year  of  my  tenure. 
Before  being  elected  U.S.  Representative, 
Senator  Encl«  had  served  the  State  of 
CaUfomia  as  special  deputy  attorney 
general  luider  Attorney  General  Earl 
Warren,  and  for  a  brief  period  as  State 
senator. 

Clair  had  an  illustrious  legislative  rec- 
ord of  accomplishments  in  the  House  of 
s  Representatives  in  the  field  of  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources,  rising  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  84th  Congress.  He  was 
elected  Senator  from  California  on  No- 
vember 4.  1958.  and  continued  his  con- 
structive and  brilliant  career  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Clair  was  one  of  the  most  energetic 
and  vigorous  men  I  have  ever  known. 
It  is- ironic  that,  although  he  kept  him- 
self In  good  physical  condition  by  work- 
outs in  the  gymnasium,  he  was  suddenly 
struck  down  by  one  of  those  unpredict- 
able maladies  to  which  man  Is  prey.  A 
brain  tumor  incapacitated  him  In  the 
very  prime  of  his  life,  at  the  age  of  52. 
After  months  of  suffering,  he  finally 
passed  away  on  Thursday  morning.  July 
30,  1964.  Because  of  his  serious  111- 
nees.  his  many  friends  had  feared  for  his 
life  for  some  months.  Nevertheless,  it 
came  as  a  shock  to  all  of  us  that  this 
young,  vigorous  man,  in  the  prime  of 
his  legislative  career  of  service  to  the  Na- 
tion, should  be  taken  from  us  by  death. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not.  in  addi- 
tion to  expressing  sympathy,  express  my 
admiration  at  this  time  for  the  long, 
rigorous,  and  devoted  vigil  maintained 
by  Clair's  wife,  Lucretla.  She  was  at  his 
beside  night  and  day  and  fought  with 
great  courage  and  devotion  to  encourage 
Clair  in  his  fight  against  the  dread 
malady.  Our  deepest  sympathy  goes  out 
to  his  wife  and  loved  ones  in  their  loss 
and  in  their  grief. 

Each  of  us  feels  we  have  lost  a  sincere 
personal  friend  and  we  know  California 
has  lost  a  great,  able,  and  devoted  public 
servant.  We  know  also  the  Nation  has 
lost  a  man  of  great  courage,  statesman- 
ship, and  devotion  to  the  ideals  and  the 
preservation  of  the  security  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  your  ap- 
pointment of  me  as  one  of  the  members 
of  the  official  committee  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  Senator  Engli  at  Red  Bluff, 
Calif.  I>uring  my  stay  In  Red  Bluff,  a 
small  town  of  about  7,000  population  in 
northern  California,  the  hometown  of 
Senator  Englk  whose  interests  stretched 
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throughout  the   world,   I  observed   the 
grief  which  permeated  the  whole  com- 
munity.   Claib 'b  friends  from  all  over  the 
State  mingled  with  the  townspeople  in 
tb^r  personal   tribute  by  first  passing 
silently  through  the  courthouse  where 
the  body  lay  In  state  and  afterwards  at- 
tending the   interment   services   in   the 
oak -covered  cemetery  of  the  community. 
We    stood    with    bowed    heads    and 
listened  to  the  memorial  funeral  address 
given  by  Bishop  Donald  Harvey  Tlppett, 
the  resident  bishop  of  the  Callfomia- 
Neveda    Conference    of    the    Methodist 
Church.    Such  funeral  services  and  ad- 
dresses are  always  sad.  somber  events. 
However,  I  was  de^ly  impressed  with 
this  particular  service,  held  in  an  old 
cemetery,  dotted  with  oak  trees  and  me- 
morial  tombstones   of   those   who   had 
passed  on.    I  thought  the  address  given 
by   Bishop   Tlppett   was    a   particularly 
fitting  tribute  to  the  life  and  activities 
of  Senator  Clair  Engle.    At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  ceremony.  I  requested  a  copy 
of  his  address. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  appended  I  include  it  in 
my  remarks  today  so  all  of  our  colleagues 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  read  it: 
Address  bt  Bishop  Donald  Harvkt  Ttpprrr. 
Resident  Bishop.  Cax-itornia-Nevada  Con- 
ference OF  THE  Methodist  Chdsch,  Memo- 
RiAi    Sesvicx    for    Senator    Clair    Engle 
August  3.  1964.  Oak  Hill  Cemetkrt,  Red 
Bluff.  Calif. 

The  blRhop  read  portions  of  Eccleslastlcus 
44  (In  the  Apocrypha)  and  took  tor  hlB  text 
the  first  verse  of  that  chapter:  "Let  us  now 
praise  famous  men,"  As  relates  to  Senator 
Clair  Enole  this  Is  both  an  easy  and  a  diffi- 
cult task.  Easy,  because  there  are  so  many 
praiseworthy  things  which  can  be  said  of 
him  In  perfect  hone«ty  and  without  exag- 
geration. Difficult,  because,  flrat.  his  accom- 
plishments were  so  many  and  so  significant 
that  it  would  require  far  more  time  Just  to 
enumerate  or  catalog  them  than  that 
allotted  to  us.  and  second,  the  newspress. 
and  radio  and  television  have  already  given 
such  generous  coverage  that  anything  said 
here  would  be  but  a  hurried  repetition. 

CouTronted  by  this  dilemma  It  has  seemed 
fitting  to  me  to  do  what  I  am  In  the  habit 
o*  doing  with  each  of  my  SOO  ministers.  I 
make  a  profile  of  each  man  which  I  revise 
annually,  so  that  at  a  glance  I  can  get  a 
vignette  which  In  capsule  form  tells  me  most 
of  what  I  need  to  know  about  tiie  man's  per- 
formance: how  well  he  relates  to  p)eople,  how 
Intelligently  the  finances  are  handled,  how 
well  be  administers  the  Sunday  school,  how 
weU  he  gets  along  with  the  young  people,  etc. 

To  be  of  any  significant  use.  a  profile  of 
this  sort  must  start  with  certain  basic  vital 
Btatlfltlca.  Let  us  start  our  profile  of  the 
Senator  with  a  brief  r^sum^  of  his  private 
and  public  accomplishments. 

Clair  Engle  was  bom  In  Bakersfleld  on 
September  21.  1911.  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pred  J.  Engle.  Sr..  both  of  whom  survive  him. 
Also  remaining  to  bear  his  loss  are  two 
brothers.  Pred  J..  Jr..  and  Robert  E..  along 
with  his  wife,  the  former  Lucretla  Caldwell. 
of  San  Jose,  and  one  daughter.  Mrs.  Yvonne 
Chllds.  and  a  granddaughter.  Alicia  Chllds. 

While  Clair  was  very  young,  hla  family 
moved  to  Red  Bluff  where  later  he  attended 
high  school.  He  went  on  to  Chico  State  Col- 
lege and  subsequently  was  graduated  from 
Hastings  College  of  Law  with  an  LL3. 
degree. 

For  10  years  he  practiced  law  in  Tehama 
Co\inty  and  In  1934  was  elected  district  at- 
torney when  he  Just  barely  was  23  years  old. 
He  was  reelected  In  1938. 
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In  1  Ma  he  was  appointed  q>eclai  attaracr 
general  of  Oallfomla  imder  Earl  Warren, 
then  attorney  general.  That  year  also  aav 
the  youthful  Kraui  elected  to  the  California 
State  Senate.  In  1943  Ui  a  special  election 
to  flU  a  vacancy  he  was  elected  to  the  U3 
House  of  Representatives  to  which  he  was 
subsequently  reelected  for  seven  successive 
terms.  In  1946  and  In  every  following  elec- 
Uon  to  the  House,  he  won.  under  Call- 
fornla'a  former  cross-filing  system  the 
nominations  of  both  major  parties. 

In  1967  he  became  the  first  Congresaman 
to  fiy  at  the  speed  of  sound,  riding  as  a 
passenger  In  an  Air  porce  Jet. 

"Since  the  beginning  of  the  Republic" 
Enole  commented  upon  landing,  "there  have 
been  more  than  10.000  Congressmen  elected 
and  all  of  them  have  battered  at  the  sound 
barrier;  I  figured  It  was  time  one  busted  It  " 

Clair  Enole  came  well  by  a  title  given  him 
by  some  of  hla  colleagues — "Congressman 
Fireball."  He  was  a  man  of  prodigious  en- 
ergy, described  by  a  fellow  westerner  as  "like 
a  mountain  quail,  when  he  lights,  he  starts 
running." 

The  Senator  was  the  owner  of  the  most 
unique  and  plctureeque  vocabulary  on  Cap- 
itol Hill.  His  language  liberally  borrowed 
from  the  areas  he  knew  best — the  area  of 
the  aviator,  the  cowboy,  rancher,  miner, 
farmer.  He  admitted  also  a  great  debt  to 
Shakespeare.  Long  before  the  plays  of  the 
Bard  were  required  reading  he  had  devoured 
most  of  the  great  dramas.  He  never  quite 
fully  escaped  the  magnetic  pull  of  the  great 
Elizabethan  dramatist.  On  his  extensive 
travels  he  nearly  always  carried  a  collection 
of  the  plays  with  him.  Hamlet  was  hla 
favorite. 

"The  great  value  I  find  In  Shakespeare," 
he  confided,  "Is  how  It  helps  you  In  phras- 
ing." 

When  things  were  going  the  Senator's  way 
he  had  a  habit  of  saying:  'I'm  as  happy  as  a 
fox  with  two  tails." 

UsuaUy  he  went  to  a  hearing  thoroughly 
prepared  with  his  material  well  marsheled. 
but  one  day  he  left  the  hearing  room  abrupt- 
ly to  assemble  more  data,  saying  as  he  went 
out  the  door:  "When  I  come  back  In  10 
minutes  I'm  sure  goln*  to  throw  a  skunk 
Into  your  henhouse." 

Senator  Enoui  was  greatly  concerned  about 
California's  future.  He  was  the  author  of 
nearly  every  Important  bill  expanding  Cali- 
fornia's Central  Valley  project.  Senator 
Thomas  Kdchil  referring  to  thl*  aspect  of 
Senator  Encle's  endeavor  paid  this  high 
tribute: 

"Many  of  California's  gigantic  projects — 
water,  power,  recreation,  harbor  improve- 
ments and  others — are  directly  traceable  to 
his  leadership  and  hla  labor.  The  Senate  had 
a  fondness  and  respect  for  him  which  re- 
flected the  esteem  In  which  fellow  Call- 
fornlana  held  him." 

Senator  Engle's  legislative  skills  were 
unique  and  outstanding.  As  chairman  of 
the  Interior  and  Inaular  Affairs  Committee 
during  the  84th  and  86th  Congresses  he 
gained  stature  and  Influence.  The  365  public 
laws  that  emanated  out  of  hla  committee 
during  the  time  he  served  as  chairman  are 
In  themselves  an  enduring  monvunent  to  his 
aggressive  and   Inspired  leadership. 

Among  the  projects  he  had  a  hand  In  guid- 
ing through,  as  Congressmman  and  later  a.s 
Senator  were  Folsom  Dam,  the  Trinity  River 
development,  and  the  San  Luis  Dam  and  the 
Sacramento  Valley  cannals.  Only  a  few 
hours  before  the  Senator's  death.  President 
Johnson  signed  the  Intertle  agreement  which 
makes  possible  the  transfer  of  surplus  power 
over  a  network  serving  11  Western  States. 
Fifteen  years  ago  Senator  Engle  proposed  the 
network.  His  victory  was  long  In  coming. 
Just  barely  surlvlng  before  death  closed  his 
eyes  In  sleep. 

He  was  never  more  fully  appreciated  and 
applauded  by  friend  and  political  foe  alike 
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than  during  the  last  11  months  of  his  30 
years  In  public  service.  Hla  concern  for  hu- 
manity and  all  hvunan  values  which  knew 
no  bounds,  his  dedication  to  public  duty  at 
great  personal  cost  and  effort  were  epit- 
omized In  those  trying  days  of  his  last  year 
on  earth,  when  under  extremely  desperate 
clrcumatances,  and  not  without  pain,  he 
made  his  final  appearances  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Let  us  briefly  scan  the  record  of  those 
heroic  appearances. 

He  had  made  plans  to  Introduce  a  resolu- 
tion which  would  delay  the  construction  of 
an  atomic  powerplant  at  Bodega  Bay.  Aids 
made  the  necessary  arrangementa  and  on 
April  13,  the  Senator,  assisted  by  two  aids, 
rose  to  speak,  but  he  was  unable  to  utter  a 
complete  word.  Senator  Pat  McNamara. 
Democrat,  of  Michigan,  offered  to  Introduce 
the  resolution  lor  him  and  Engle  nodded  hla 
assent. 

Again  on  June  10,  the  Senator  showed  his 
courage,  determination,  and  dedication  to 
duty  by  his  attempt  to  ca^t  his  vote  on  the 
civil  rights  bill.  He  had  confided  to  close 
friends  that  he  believed  that  his  last  official 
act  would  be  to  vote  for  debate-Umltlng 
cloture. 

This  was  not  to  be  his  last  Senate  vote, 
however.  On  June  19  he  returned  and  voted 
for  the  adoption  of  the  civil  rights  bill.  He 
was  unable  to  say  his  "aye"  but  by  signifi- 
cant gestures  he  made  his  vote  known. 

And  now  I  come  to  my  final  summation. 

Senator  Enolx's  Involvement  with  the 
problems  that  assail  humanity  reflects  some- 
thing of  the  primary  and  basic  concern  he 
had  for  people.  It  was  this  concern  for  per- 
sons that  motivated  him.  Hla  champion- 
ship of  equal  rights  for  women,  hla,  deep 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  veterans  and  of 
aenlor  citizens,  his  deep  feeling  about  prob- 
lems arising  from  poverty  and  bad  housing, 
hla  endeavor  to  help  small  business  enter- 
prise*, his  vigorous  leadership  In  behalf  of 
the  distressed,  the  disinherited,  the  hungry, 
and  the  hopeless — all  these  conspired  to 
prove  that  his  compassion  for  humanity 
knew  no  boimdarles.  His  anxiety  about  the 
human  factor  was  best  revealed,  perhaps,  in 
his  composition  of  the  bipartisan  civil  rights 
bill. 

In  this  connection  It  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  from  the  very  beginning  the  Judeo- 
Chrlstlan  movement  Implied  Immortality  by 
emphasizing,  as  Clair  Engle  did.  the  worth 
of  the  individual  human  being. 

The  rabbis  used  to  say,  by  way  of  Illustra- 
tion, that  only  one  man  was  created  at  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  This  Indicated  the 
importance  and  value  of  every  individual 
human  being. 

In  the  Ten  Oommandments.  the  early 
Biblical  tendency  against  slavery,  concern 
for  the  weak,  the  poor,  for  widows,  and  the 
fatherless.  Judaism  showed  its  high  estimate 
of  human  personality.  Then  In  Christianity 
we  see  btunan  worth  lifted  to  a  still  higher 
evaluation.  Paul  writing  to  the  Romans  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  "none  of  us  lives 
to  himself  and  none  of  us  dies  to  himself." 
Dealing  directly  with  our  obvious  Interde- 
pendence, he  points  out  that  we  are  In- 
extricably bound  together  with  our  fellow 
men  because  we  are  related  to  God.  He  goes 
on  to  contend  that  every  person's  worth  Is 
established  by  virtue  of  the  esteem  In  which 
Christ  must  have  held  him.  If  Christ 
thought  him  worth  dying  for,  surely  he  is 
worth  our  deepest  concern.  In  the  eyes  of 
God,  we  are  worth  all  that  the  cross  costs. 
"God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  his 
son" — the  best  he  had,  that  we  might  live 
abundantly  and  eternally. 

As  Christians  we  are  Ensured  that  death  Is 
not  the  end;  it  Is  but  a  strange  Interlude 
separating  life  temporal  from  life  eternal. 
TTiere  is  no  doubt  In  our  minds  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Clair  Engle  will  live  on  to  bless 
the  America  he  loved  so  dearly.  And  there 
U  no  doubt  in  my  mind  either  that  his  spirit 


continues  to  Uve.  Death  cannot  stop  a 
spirit  like  his.  But  hla  passing  from  our 
midst  does  leave  us  lonely.  Walt  Whitman's 
description  of  the  passing  of  "Lincoln,  the 
Man  of  the  People"  la  apropos  and  with  It  I 
close: 

"And   when  he  fell   In  whirlwind,  he  went 

down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs. 
Goes  down  with   a  great  shout  upon  the 

hills. 
And    leave    a    lonesome    place    against    the 

sky." 


Firmness  and  Restraint — An  Opportanity 
for  Solution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALIFOalflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  14.  1964 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
relative  quiet  which  has  descended  on 
Tonkin  Gulf  is  clear  indication  that 
President  Johnson's  policy  of  blending 
firmness  and  restraint  is  meeting  with 
at  least  initial  success. 

But  what  more  can  this  episode  with 
all  its  Inherent  dangers  mean?  Is  there 
a  deeper  lesson  to  be  learned? 

In  its  editorial  of  August  8.  the  New 
York  Times  has  suggested  that  peace 
in  Vietnam  will  not  be  restored  without 
negotiation.  But,  as  the  Times  goes  on, 
what  the  United  States  wants  Is  "some- 
thing better  for  the  future,  once  peace 
is  restored,  than  the  unworkable  peace- 
keeping machinery  the  Geneva  settle- 
ment established.  The  United  Nations 
has  something  to  offer  on  both  counts — 
both  as  a  forum  and  as  a  peacekeeping 
body." 

The  Washington  Post,  in  its  editorial 
of  August  12.  has  enlarged  on  this  theme 
by  emphasizing  President  Johnson's 
pledge  that  "we  seek  no  wider  war." 
And  as  the  Post  has  continued: 

What  the  United  States  wants  Is  a  free 
South  Vietnam  secure  against  the  assault  of 
its  neighbors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conduct  of  this  policy 
will  require  continued  vigilance  on  our 
part — vigilance  both  to  repel  aggression 
and  to  search  for  avenues  of  peaceful 
settlement. 

I  commend  the  articles  from  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post  to 
all  who  are  concerned  with  this  critical 
problem : 

[Prom  the  New  YcM-k  (N.Y.)   'nmes,  Aug    9, 

1964) 

Vietnam  and  the  U.N. 

The  quiet  on  the  Par  B^astern  front  may 
prove  to  be  the  eye  of  a  typhoon,  but  there 
Is  reason  to  hope  that  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
storm  Is  over.  Both  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  un- 
doubtedly realize  now  that  their  advantage 
in  land  warfare  and  subversion  in  southeast 
Asia  cannot  overcome  the  enormous  sea  and 
air  superlorty  of  the  United  States.  And 
with  both  North  and  South  Vietnam  invited 
to  participate  In  a  Security  Council  debate, 
the  war  In  Vietnam  now  may  be  entering  a 
United  Nations  phase  that  could  open  some 
per8p)ectlve6  toward  peace. 

Peace  In  Vietnam,  as  Washington  knows 
but  dislikes  admitting,  will  not  be  restored 


without  negotiation.  But  Washington 
plainly  has  no  Intention  of  being  forced  to 
accept  the  Communist  and  Prench  propKJsals 
for  a  14-natlon  Geneva  conference — If  that 
was  the  real  motivation  for  Hanoi's  spectac- 
ular but  suicidal  Tonkin  Gulf  attacks.  The 
United  States  wants  to  return  to  the  1954 
Geneva  settlement,  the  same  objective  the 
Communists  profess  to  have.  But  the  John- 
son administration  Is  convinced  a  big,  semi- 
public  conference  now  would  merely  create 
a  "talk  and  fight"  situation  calculated  to 
help  consolidate  Communist  gains  and 
weaken  morale  in  Saigon.  And  It  wants 
something  better  for  the  future,  once  peace 
is  restored,  than  the  unworkable  peacekeep- 
ing machinery  the  Geneva  settlement  estab- 
lished. The  United  Nations  has  something 
to  offer  on  both  counts — both  as  a  lorvm:i 
and  as  a  peacekeeping  body. 

The  proposed  Security  Council  debate — 
although  it  cannot  be  expected  to  end  the 
Vietnamese  war — will  test  whether  North 
Vietnam  is  seeking  a  negotiation  or  simply  a 
propaganda  conference  In  Geneva.  If  Hanoi 
agrees  to  send  a  representative  to  New  York, 
there  should  be  an  opportunity  for  Informal 
contact  between  the  North  and  South  Viet- 
namese— with  the  Russians,  but  not  the 
Communist  Chinese,  in  the  wings.  If  such 
contact  were  acccanpanied  by  a  reduction  In 
Vletcong  attacks  In  South  Vietnam,  thus 
proving  Hanoi's  bona  fides.  It  undoubtedly 
would  bring  Saigon's  acceptance  of  con- 
tinued  conversations. 

The  United  States  would  be  unlikely  to 
object  to  a  Geneva  conference  to  ratify  any 
modus  Vivendi  to  which  the  Vietnamese 
themselves  could  agree.  It  has  taken  the 
same  position  In  recent  days  on  Laos  And 
if  the  contesting  parties  themselves  can 
reach  agreement,  the  United  Nations  then 
could  play  a  useful  role  In  helping  to  moni- 
tor the  peace — as  Secretary  General  Thant 
evidently  suggested  to  President  Johnson  in 
their  White  House  meeting  last  week. 

All  this  Is  purely  speciilatlve  at  the  mo- 
ment. But,  In  his  message  to  the  Congress 
Wednesday,  President  Johnson  spoke  of  a 
role  for  the  United  Nations  and  aald  the 
United  States  is  ready  "to  explore  any  ave- 
nues of  political  solution"  In  Vietnam.  It 
wovUd  be  highly  optimistic  to  believe  that  a 
political  solution  will  be  quickly  achieved. 
No  such  turning  point  has  yet  been  reached 
Tonkin  Gulf  was  not  another  Cuba,  even  If 
there  were  scone  similarities  in  the  two  crises. 
But  the  evidence  it  gave  of  American  de- 
termination may  begin  to  convince  the  Com- 
mimlsts  that  military  victory  in  Vietnam  Is 
as  improbable  for  them  as  it  is  for  the  West 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Aug.  12, 
1964] 

VtBTNAM  SBQUEL 

As  the  days  go  by  without  a  conspicuous 
Communist  reaction  to  the  historic  Amer- 
ican air  Btrlkee,  hopes  arise  that  the  Vietnam 
crisis  was  self-contained  and  that  neither  its 
beginning  by  Hanoi  nor  Its  ending  by  Wash- 
ington has  unleased  a  permanent  or  major 
escalation  of  the  Indochina  war.  There  can 
be  no  guarantees  that  North  Vietnam  will 
suffer  Its  wounds  in  relative  military  silence. 
But  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  can  have  no  doubt, 
unless  their  reason  has  entirely  deserted 
them,  about  the  certainty  and  effectiveness 
of  American  response  to  provocation  like  that 
given  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf. 

But  if  a  major  broadening  of  the  war  by 
North  Vietnam  or  a  direct  Joining  of  the  war 
by  China  is  not  to  take  place,  there  are  many 
other  ways  In  which  the  Communists  could 
react.  They  might  hit  on  the  grovmd  or 
with  guerrillas  in  Vietnam,  Laos  or  elsewhere, 
and  their  targets  might  be  not  Just  local  anti- 
Communlsts,  and  innocents,  but  Americans 
as  well.  There  are  all  too  many  poaslble 
forms  of  Communist  attack  to  Jtisttfy  the 
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belief  that  Saigon,  or  Washington,  has  safely 
weathered  the  storm. 

An  equally  troublesome  area  of  policy  lies 
In  the  temptation  which  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
sequence  has  offered  to  the  United  States. 
Already  there  are  voices  arguing  that  this 
country  has  In  effect  been  licensed  to  con- 
duct unlimited  warfare  with  its  ships  and 
planes  against  the  Communists.  Still  des- 
perate and  understandably  grasping  at  the 
ostensible  opening.  OenersU  Khanh  seems  to 
be  egging  the  United  States  on.  His  chance 
comrade  In  rhetorical  arms,  Senator  Gold- 
water,  yesterday  demanded  that  the  United 
States  now  "prosecute  the  war  in  Vietnam 
with  the  object  of  ending  it." 

The  total  unleashing  of  American  power  In 
Vietnam  is  an  alluring  prospect  but  an  Illu- 
sory one.  Wisely,  the  President  has  stressed 
that  the  United  States,  despite  the  torpedo 
boat  attacks,  still  seeks  no  wider  war  and 
win  not  strike  again  unless  It  Is  forced  to  do 
■o.  The  basic  piirpose  of  the  United  States 
has  not  been  altered.  This  country  has  not 
embarked  upon  a  military  strategy  involving 
the  destruction  of  North  Vietnam  or  the 
overthrow  of  China.  What  the  United  States 
wants  Is  a  free  South  Vietnam  secure  against 
the  assaults  of  its  neighbors.  The  affair  in 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  should  demonstrate  to  those 
who  undertake  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam  that  they  enjoy  no  permanent  im- 
munity to  whatever  military  response  the 
United  States  can  make  most  effectively.  At 
the  same  time,  the  way  remains  open  to  an 
honorable  and  peaceful  settlement  whenever 
South  Vietnam's  neighbors  cease  their  at- 
tacks upon  it  and  are  willing  to  undertake 
to  safeguard  its  future  Integrity. 


August  17 


Seymour  Harris  Comments  on  Nossiter's 
•'The  Mythmakers" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12. 1964 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
the  perceptive  review  by  Prof.  Seymour 
Harris,  of  "The  Mythmakers;  An  Essay 
on  Power  and  Wealth,"  by  Bernard  D. 
Nossiter,  appearing  in  the  August  1964 
issue  of  the  Progressive: 

Wealth  and  Powe* 
(Reviewed  by  Seymour  E.  Harrl.s) 

"The  Mythmakers:  An  Essay  on  Power  and 
Wealth,"  by  Bernard  D.  Nossiter.  Houghton 
Mifflin;  244  pages. 

McGeorge  Bundy  once  said  that  without 
the  Washington  Journalists  the  Government 
could  not  get  its  Job  done.  Bernard  Noesl- 
ter's  splendid  book  is  evidence  of  the  wisdom 
of  Mr.  Bundy's  remark.  Nossiter  is  a  happy 
composite  of  Journalist  and  scholar.  As 
Journalist  he  writes  about  difficult  problems 
so  that  It  is  easy  for  the  intelligent  man  and 
woman  to  understand;  as  scholar,  he  reads 
widely  and  discusses  with  mature  Judgment 
and  originality  the  diseases  of  our  economy 
and  their  treatment.  I  recommend  this  book 
to  both  the  amateur  and  the  professional. 

Scarcely  a  major  problem  escapes  Nossi- 
ter He  deals  with  the  economics  of  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy;  with  the  excessive 
power  residing  in  the  executives  of  the  large 
corporations;  with  the  vulnerability  of  the 
theory  of  countervailing  power;  with  poverty 
problems;  with  the  possible  disruptions 
caused  by  disarmament;  and.  finally,  with 
the  reluctance  of  the  American  society,  and 


especially     the     American     businessman,     to 
plan. 

I  like  particularly  Nossiter' s  analysis  of  the 
moral  standards  ol  corporation  execuUves. 
In  recent  years.  A.  A  Berle.  David  K.  UUen- 
thal.  the  Harvard  Business  School.  Fortune, 
and  others  have  pressed  a  new  theory:  that 
businessmen  assume  large  social  responsibil- 
ities and  that  maximization  of  profits  is  not 
their  major  or  only  objective.  In  past  writ- 
ings, the  sponsors  of  this  theory  would  point 
to  General  Electric  as  the  corporation  with  a 
social  conscience.  However,  a  recent  price- 
fixing  scandal  spoiled  that  Image.  On  this 
occasion.  Henry  Ford  severely  criticized  Gen- 
eral Electrics  management.  But  in  the 
midst  of  the  1960  gold  crisis  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Robert  B.  Anderson  was  unable  to 
dissuade  the  Ford  Corp.  from  worsening  the 
balance  of  payments  by  »360  million  by  pur- 
chasing highly  profitable  equities  of'its  com- 
pany In  Great  Britain.  Even  Henry  Ford,  a 
businessman  with  a  conscience,  sought  to 
maximize  his  profits  at  the  expense  of  the 
balance  of  payment*  aa  almost  all  business- 
men would. 

At  the  time  of  writing  his  book,  Nossiter 
did  not  have  at  his  dlsposiil  another  Interest- 
ing case  that  raised  some  questions  concern- 
ing the  morality  of  corporation  executlve.s. 
For  years  bankers  had  preached  the  need  of 
confidence  in  the  American  financial  struc- 
ture as  a  condition  for  preserving  the  exter- 
nal value  of  the  dollar.  But  early  in  1964, 
the  major  banks  In  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
were  convicted  and  fined  for  fixing  the  price 
of  money;  >and  among  those  involved  was  a 
high  official  of  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion. Moreover,  it  Is  scarcely  evidence  of 
high  moral  purpose  to  conspire  to  keep 
money  rates  up  In  the  midst  of  a  period  of 
heavy  unemployment. 

In  every  chapter,  Nossiter  Is  provocative. 
He  effectively  explodes  the  theory  of  coun- 
tervailing power.  He  shows,  for  example,  that 
neither  labor  nor  government  exercises  much 
countervailing  power  against  the  corporation. 
In  fact,  labor  and  capital  frequently  cooper- 
ate, and  government  regulatory  agencies  in- 
creasingly take  on  the  complexion  of  those 
they  presumably  regulate 

Nossiter  is  greatly  concerned  over  the  fail- 
ure of  the  United  States  to  plan  Its  econ- 
omy— plan  without  coercion — on  the  French 
or  Norwegian  models.  Admittedly  even  these 
countries  In  their  planning  yield  too  much 
authority  to  big  business.  Growth  is  stimu- 
lated by  adequate  plans.  In  the  author's 
view,  the  opposition  of  bu.slness  is  largely  the 
explanation  of  the  absence  of  planning  in 
this  country;  for  business  considers  planning 
as  a  weapon  used  to  reduce  the  influence 
of  the  large  corporation.  To  some  extent 
Nossiter  may  well  exaggerate  the  contribu- 
tions of  his  "Indicative  ■  planning.  For  ex- 
ample, in  France,  these  are  still  great  dif- 
ficulties in  meshing  the  economic  plans  with 
educational  programs.  Yet  we  have  much 
to  learn  from  Western  Europe. 

Disarmament  Is  a  goal  and  also  a  problem 
Nossiter  shows  clearly  that  when  adequately 
handled — through  tax  cuts,  welfare  outlays. 
and  special  therapy  for  indu.strles,  occupa- 
tions, and  places  especially  injured — disarm- 
ament will  yield  large  gains  to  the  economy 
rather  than  the  reverse.  But  Nossiter  is  al.so 
aware  of  the  absence  of  some  of  the  favoring 
aspects  of  post-World  War  II  disarmament. 
He  may  overdo  this  point;  the  decline  of 
$77  bllUon  of  defense  outlays  from  1945  to 
1947,  or  about  $111  billion  in  1964  prices, 
with  remarkably  small  effects  on  unemploy- 
ment, should  reassure  him. 

I  now  come  to  my  only  serious  disagree- 
ments with  Nossiter;  his  appraisal  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  economics.  Here  he  takes  a 
position  assumed  by  other  llt>eral  economists 
and  political  scientists.  The  position,  sim- 
ply put.  is  that  Mr.  Kennedy's  economic  poli- 
cies were  a  duplication  of  Mr  Eisenhower's 
This  is  a  completely   unjustifiable   position 


It  is  true  that  Mr.  Kennedy  at  first  was  re- 
luctant to  apply  modern  fiscal  theories  But 
by  1963  he  had  become  the  first  and  only 
President  to  accept  deficit  financing  u  I 
tool  of  economic  policy  and,  even  more  to 
seek  deficits.  It  Is  not  fair  to  compare  Mr 
Kennedys  rise  of  expenditures  with  Mr  El- 
senhower's Increase  In  his  last  3  years.  The 
fact  is  that  the  EUsenhower  years  expendi- 
tures rose  but  one-half  as  much  per  year 
as  under  President  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower's attitude  toward  spending  and  defi- 
cits was  not  further  advanced  than  President 
Hoover's.  Moreover,  In  monetary  policy 
President  Elsenhower  supported  and  even  led 
the  Government  In  the  direction  of  dear 
money;  President  Kennedy  pressed,  and  with 
success,  for  easy  money. 

On  relations  with  busrlness,  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  Nossiter  that  President  Ken- 
nedy treated  businessmen  well.  Like  the 
author,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
antagonism  of  business  toward  President 
Kennedy.  I  am  even  willing  to  agree  that 
Mr.  Kennedy's  tax  policies  were  friendly  to 
business.  Yet  Nossiter  does  the  administra- 
tion less  Uian  Justice  when,  for  example  he 
writes  that  "the  200,000  wealthiest  taxpayers 
would  get  an  average  cut  of  •4.600  and  the 
lowest  20  mUllon  about  $75  each."  Did  he 
expect  those  with  average  Incomes  of.  say 
•5,000  and  taxes  of  •400  to  get  relief  of 
•4.600? 

I  also  find  Noeslter-s  views  on  President 
Kennedys  wage  policy  difficult  to  swallow. 
Indeed  biislneasmen  want  restraints  on  wage 
increases.  But  Mr.  Kennedy  was  not  merely 
serving  business  Interests,  as  Nossiter  ^eems 
to  hold.  He  demanded  sacrifices  by  both 
business  and  labor,  and  his  epochal  struggle 
was  over  prices,  not  wages.  The  President's 
Interest  in  the  wage  guidelines  stemmed  from 
a  fear  of  inflation  resulting  from  large  wage 
Increases  which  would  have  to  be  treated 
through  monetary  restrictions,  sjid  henoe  in- 
creased unemployment,  as  under  President 
Elsenhower.  The  alternative  was  acceptance 
of  a  costly  inflation. 


Fishing  Vessel  Construction 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14.  1964 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (3.  1006)  to  amend 
the  act  of  June  12,  1960,  for  the  correction 
of  Inequities  in  the  construction  of  fishing 
vessels,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
of  a  law  passed  in  1792,  every  vessel  doc- 
umented for  fishing  under  the  U.S.  flag 
must  be  built  In  the  United  States. 
This  was  done  to  protect  the  shipyards 
of  this  country  from  foreign  competition. 
These  shipyards  still  need  this  protec- 
tion so  that  they  will  be  available  in 
times  of  national  emergency.  There  is 
a  distinct  added  expense  to  the  Ameri- 
can fishermen  in  having  his  vessel  built 
in  the  American  shipyard.  According 
to  testimony  of  the  representative  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  before  our 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, this  has  ranged  between  40  and 
50  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  vessel. 
Tlie  American  fishermen  have  paid  the 
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differential  for  these  many  years  with- 
out compladnta  but  they  have  now  come 
to  a  point  where  it  is  not  economically 
possible  for  them  to  continue. 

Our  fishermen  are  competing  with 
foreign  fishermen,  not  only  for  fish,  but 
also  for  markets.  The  price  obtained 
by  a  shrimp  fisherman  in  Florida  is  af- 
fected by  shrimp  caught  in  such  diverse 
parts  of  the  world  as  the  Bering  Sea.  In- 
dian Ocean,  and  Gulf  of  Aden.  In  1953. 
imports  into  the  United  States  amounted 
to  the  equivalent  of  43  million  pounds  of 
heads-ofif  shrimp.  Ten  years  later,  In 
1963.  these  totaled  167  million  pounds 
and  more  will  be  impMsrted  this  year. 
Under  these  conditions  our  domestic  fish- 
ermen can  no  longer  afford  to  pay  almost 
twice  as  much  for  his  vessel  as  his  com- 
petitor does.  He  must  be  able  to  purchase 
his  vessel  for  the  same  price  as  his  com- 
petition and  then  must  get  out  and  op- 
erate even  more  efficiently  in  order  to 
show  a  profit. 

The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
has  located  large  stocks  of  royal  red 
shrimp  in  deeper  waters  than  are  nor- 
mally fished.  These  shrimp  are  of  ex- 
cellent quality  and  can  find  a  ready 
market  if  brought  into  port  on  a  regular 
basis.  Modem,  more  powerful  vessels 
with  special  rigging  are  needed  for  this 
fishery.  If  S.  1006  becomes  a  law,  the 
fl&hermen  will  be  able  to  have  them  built 
at  a  price  that  will  enable  them  to  com- 
pete with  imports. 

I  use  shrimp  as  an  example  because  of 
the  direct  competiton  from  foreign  im- 
ports and  from  direct  competition  on 
the  fishing  grovmds  with  foreign  vessels. 
It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  the 
commercial  fishing  industry  as  a  whole 
is  hard  pressed.  My  concern  is  for  the 
entire  Industry.  It  is  an  industry  which 
is  of  major  Importance  to  a  great  many 
people.  Many  of  these  people  would  find 
themselves  unemployed  and  their  fami- 
lies in  want  If  the  subsidy  of  the  con- 
struction of  fishing  vessels  were  not  to 
be  available.  Competition  from  overseas 
is  constantly  becoming  keener  and  most 
of  that  competition  is  also  subsidized. 
In  other  words,  the  same  harsh  factors 
of  economic  difHculty  apply  to  fisheries 
throughout  the  country.  If  assistance 
of  the  type  provided  In  S.  1006  is  not 
forthcoming,  our  fishing  fieet  will  con- 
tinue to  l)ecome  more  obsolete  and  our 
fishing  Industry  may  eventually  consist 
of  distributors  for  foreign  products. 


The    Late   Honorable   John    B.    Bennett 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13,  1964 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Spesdcer.  I  have 
never  known  a  more  honorable  man  than 
the  late  John  Bknnitt.  He  was  a  very 
able  man  who  worked  hard  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  With  him  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  came  first  in  all  his 
considerations.    In  a  manner  of  speak- 


ing, John  was  a  model  Congressman. 
He  commanded  respect  from  all,  was  firm 
in  his  convictions,  and  effective  in  his 
work.  He  has  left  some  big  shoes  to  be 
filled. 

To  the  widow  and  family  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 


Lew  Douglas  and  Barry  Goldwater 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  17,  1964 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lewis  W. 
Douglas  has  long  served  his  country, 
first  as  a  Congressman  from  Arizona, 
then  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  finally  as  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain.  He  is  also  a  longtime 
friend  of  my  fellow  Arizonan,  the  Repub- 
lican nominee  for  President. 

Often  In  the  psist  Mr.  Douglas,  though 
a  Democrat,  has  backed  the  presidential 
nominees  of  the  Republican  Party.  I 
recall,  for  example,  that  he  supported 
Thomas  Dewey  in  1948,  General  Elsen- 
hower In  1952,  and  again  in  1956,  ana 
Richard  Nixon  In  1960.  Now,  in  1964, 
despite  his  warm  friendship  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  Lewis  Douglas  has 
announced  his  opposition  to  the  Repub- 
lican nominee  and  his  support  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Knowing  that  Mr.  Douglas'  decision 
will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues,  under 
imanimous  consent  I  Include  at  this 
p>oint  In  my  remarks  an  editorial  from 
the  Arizona  Daily  Star  of  Wednesday, 
Augtist  12,  commenting  on  It: 

Lew  Douglas  and  Barry  Goldwater 

When  Lewis  W.  Douglas,  former  Budget 
Director,  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  and 
Arizona  Congressman,  published  a  statement 
Monday  morning  opposing  the  election  of 
Barst  GoLDWATm  to  the  Presidency,  he  op- 
posed a  man  whom  he  supported  for  election 
to  the  Senate.  He  oppoeied  an  old  friend. 
Both  were  t>orn  and  reared  In  Arizona. 

Mr.  Douglas  gave  as  his  basic  reason  for 
opposition  one  that  Is  shared  by  possibly 
many  thousands  of  Barry's  friends,  who 
would  vote  for  him  again  for  Senator,  but  not 
for  President.  The  reason  can  be  summed  up 
In  two  words:  Foreign  policy. 

Baret's  foreign  ix>llcy  can  be  labeled  fairly 
an  Air  Force  foreign  policy  that  fundamen- 
tally calls  for  the  destruction  of  communism 
by  destroying  the  Soviet  Union.  Prior  to  his 
nomination,  Baert  made  this  reasonably  ap- 
parent in  a  long,  detailed  statement,  in  which 
he  outlined  his  policy.  It  called  for  the 
revltallzatlon  of  NATO  and  the  Imposition  of 
a  worldwide  ecQhomlc  boycott  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  caUed  for  making  demands  on 
the  Soviet  Union  to  abdicate  from  the  east- 
ern satellites,  thereby  liberating  them,  \mder 
the  penalty  of  suffering  the  blockade  and 
ultimately  war. 

The  Republican  platform  refiects  this  same 
policy.  It  caUs  for  the  unification  of  Ger- 
many and  the  liberation  of  the  satellites.  Of 
course.  Republican  apologists  will  explain 
that  the  platform  means  peaceful  liberation, 
which  Is  like  saying  churning  sour  milk  will 
not  make  butter.  Since  when  has  there  been 
a  peaceful  liberation? 


This  Is  a  matter  that  the  American  people 
should  take  seriously,  because  It  Involves,  as 
Mr.  Douglas  made  plain,  the  fate  of  modern 
clvUlzatlon  Itself.  The  Republican  platform 
makes  demands  that  can  be  won  only  by 
war.  It  sets  up  Ideals  for  which  we  fought 
we  fought  two  World  Wars  and  a  minor  one 
In  Korea,  and  now  are  fighting  another  minor 
one  in  Vietnam.  The  Republicans  made 
these  promises  of  liberation  deliberately  in 
the  hope  of  winning  the  big  Polish,  Czech, 
Hungarian,  and  Baltic  votes,  located  In  cities 
like  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  and  Buf- 
falo. 

Those  Republicans  who  have  Barry's  ear. 
like  former  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
and  others,  favor  this  dangerous  policy,  Mr. 
Nixon  made  that  plain  In  an  article  by  him 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  earlier  In  the 
year. 

The  complete  absence  of  anyone  in  the 
Goldwater  camp  with  the  stature  that  would 
command  respect  as  Secretary  of  State,  adds 
to  the  d£U3ger. 

Old  friends  have  a  right  to  differ  when  It 
oomes  to  policies  Involving  the  very  fate,  not 
only  of  our  Nation,  but  of  civilization  Itself. 
Arizona  should  be  proud  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Barry  Goldwater;  but  that  should 
not  mean  that  when  he  champions  such  a 
reckless  foreign"  policy,  they  should  vote  for 
him  for  President. 


Discretionary  Authority  To  Fire  Got- 
ernment  Employees  Threatens  Merit 
System 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or    CONMBCnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  13,  1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  the  statement  of 
John  F.  Griner,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees, before  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  during  its  hearings  on 
the  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  the  is- 
sues involved  in  the  employment  policies 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  Mr.  Griners 
testimony  centers  on  a  controversial  ac- 
tion in  this  field:  the  grant  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  AID  of  the  power  to  dis- 
miss employees  without  observing  the 
procedures  of  redress  contained  in  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act  and  the  Lloyd - 
La  Pollette  Act. 

Mr.  Griner  bases  his  protest  on  grounds 
of  principle  and  sound  policy.  The  pro- 
vision violates  the  merit  system  of  the 
career  civil  service  while  severely  threat- 
ening the  morale  of  all  the  employees  of 
this  Federal  agency.  Mr.  Griner  con- 
cludes by  suggesting  a  means  of  iwihiev- 
ing  the  desired  reduction  of  forces  which 
would  prejudice  neither  the  principles 
nor  practice  of  the  Governments  system 
of  emplojmaent. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  CMnmittee  voted  16  to  6  to 
delete  from  the  bill  the  power  to  dismiss 
civil  service  employees,  but  that  such  au- 
thority Is  unfortunately  contained  in  the 
Senate  version.    Because  of  the  great 
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Importance  of  the  issues  Involved  in  this 
controversy,  I  insert  Mr.  Oriner's  state- 
ment into  the  Record  : 

Statement  o*   John    F.   OsiNEa.   Peesident, 
Amikicaw  Fkdbiation  or  OovnuirMENT  Em- 

PLOTIIS.  TO  THE  HOUSX  COMKITTES  ON  POR- 

KiON  Attaixs,  on  H.R.  10502.  a  Biu.  To 
Amend  the  Fokeign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
The  proposal  to  jrant  the  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  tor  International  Development 
discretionary  power  to  diamlss  employee*  at 
will  Is  a  shocking  attempt  to  undermine  the 
career  civil  service  system. 

Adoption  of  the  propoeed  legislative  au- 
thority to  dismiss  AID  employees,  with  no 
redress  but  a  pro  forma  appeal  to  that 
Agency,  would  b«  an  Inoxcusable  breach  of 
faith  endangering  the  employment  status 
and  Ignoring  the  basic  rights  of  the  many 
competent  and  dedicated  career  civil  service 
employees  presently  employed. 

Determining  who  would  be  designated  for 
such  summary  dismissal  would  be  accom- 
plished by  applying  a  selectlon-out  proce- 
dure, heretofore  appJJed  to  certain  employees 
overseas,  to  the  nearly  3.000  employees  at  Its 
Washington  headquarters.  It  aas.  however. 
been  applied  to  employees  In  the  career  For- 
eign Service  in  an  entirely  different  manner 
and  under  markedly  different  employment 
requirements. 

The  summary  firing  authority  to  be 
granted  the  President,  and  through  him,  the 
Administrator  of  AID,  as  set  forth  in  H.R, 
10502,  is  la  the  opinion  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employees  a  proposal 
which  would  seriously  endanger  the  integrity 
of  the  clvU  service  system.  The  pending 
amendments  In  that  bill  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  provide  neither  economy 
nor  Improvement  to  the  administration  of 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

We  believe  this  proposal  to  flre  employees 
in  this  manner  Is  completely  unwarranted 
and  fundamentally  dangerous  to  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  foreign  assistance  program. 
That  the  proposal  Is  not  only  dangerous, 
but  obviously  unwarranted.  Is  evidenced  by 
the  apparent  fact  that  AID  employees  with 
almost  no  exception  meet  the  existing  stand- 
ards for  efficient  performance  of  their  duties. 
They  are  plainly  meeting  the  requirement 
of  the  performance  rating  system  or  they 
could  be  fired  for  unsatisfactory  work,  and 
they  are  of  course  not  falling  so  badly  that 
they  covild  b«  sepcu-ated  for  cause.  That 
leaves  one  other  criterion — acceptable  level 
of  competence.  Departmental  employees  of 
AID  meet  this  criterion  so  nearly  completely 
that  It  has  been  reported  In  the  press  that 
the  Agency  has  within  the  last  year  denied 
a  wlthln-grade  Increase  to  only  one  of  its 
1,400  classified  civil  service  employees  at  its 
Washington  headquarters. 

There  is  but  one  remaining  method,  to 
mark  them  for  dismissal  by  some  arbitrary 
method,  with  the  Agency  setting  the  stand- 
ards, determining  who  does  or  dttes  not  meet 
them,  and  then  acting  as  the  appellate  au- 
thority and  rendering  a  decision  with  respect 
to  its  own  action. 

Those  of  us  who  have  fought  for  the  im- 
provement and  preservation  of  a  career  civil 
service  system  which  has  for  its  very  fotm- 
dation  the  right  of  the  individual  to  be 
proved  unworthy  of  a  civil  service  job  by 
facts  and  by  nothing  but  facts,  cannot  accept 
the  substitution  of  a  drumhead  proceedings, 
with  all  its  opportunity  for  personal  favorit- 
ism and  political  chicanery,  for  sound  prin- 
ciples of  a  true  merit  system. 

We  of  the  AFOE  are  appalled  at  the  at- 
tempt to  broaden  the  arbitrary  power  vested 
in  the  Administrator  of  predeceasor  agen- 
cies to  AID  in  1953  and  again  in  1961.  In 
neither  Instance  did  the  clrcim:iventlon  of 
the  long-established  rights  of  Federal  em- 
ployees acootnpllBh  the  procilsed  Improve- 
ment In  the  administration  of  the  Agency. 
As  so  often  hapjjens  in  siich  a  situation,  the 


bungling  Lodlrlduala  who  were  to  administer 
this  authority  were  protected  in  positions  of 
management  or  as  those  who  were  favxared 
by  managetnent. 

The  very  wording  of  the  propoeed  new  sub- 
section 626(J)  ol  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
reveals  its  obviously  dangerous  threat  to  the 
merit  system.  It  would  grant  this  summary 
authority  to  dismiss  employees  "notwith- 
standing any  other  provUlon  of  this  or  any 
other  law  ■'  Those  who  are  to  be  affected 
would  be  "any  person  emjjloyed  or  assigned 
to  perform  duties  pursuant  to  this  Act." 
There  Is  the  further  stipulation  that  the  au- 
thority would  not  apply  to  persons  with 
general  schedule  appointments  of  aS-12  or 
below.  Foreign  Service  Reserve  appointments 
of  class  5  or  below,  or  Foreign  Service  Staff 
appointments  of  class  3  or  below. 

One  wonders  \X  this  mention  of  limited 
application  of  the  dismissal  authority  might 
one  day  be  removed  from  the  legislation  If 
enacted,  leaving  It  applicable  to  "any  per- 
son employed  or  assigned  to  perform  duties 
pursuant  to  this  Act." 

Neither  the  limitation  as  to  type  of  ap- 
pointment or  grade,  nor  the  further  stipula- 
tion to  separate  no  more  than  200  employees 
within  a  2-year  period,  at  the  rate  of  100 
a  year,  removes  the  demoralizing  and  com- 
pletely urmcceptable  character  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

Similar  authority  in  the  past,  to  release 
from  employment  at  will  certain  oversea 
employees,  forecast  the  trend  which  repeti- 
tion of  such  summary  action  will  take,  this 
time  in  relation  to  employees  at  the  Wash- 
ington headquarters  of  AID.  Before,  it  re- 
sulted in  capable  employees  leaving  the 
Agency  voluntarily,  because  they  refused  to 
work  under  such  unsettling  conditions. 
Others  recruited  for  Jobs  in  the  Agency  lost 
Interest  In  lt«  mission  because  they  were 
unable  to  foresee  a  stable  career  in  an  orga- 
nization having  such  an  unenviable  record 
for  mistreating  capable  personnel.  Others 
hesitate  to  take  the  Initiative  and  make  de- 
cisions for  which  they  may  risk  dismissal 
because  of  an  error  of  Judgment. 

The  proposed  amendment  tq  the  1961  act 
would  almost  double  the  number  of  em- 
ployees affected  by  the  selectlon-out  pro- 
cedure. In  1961  it  was  made  to  apply  to 
employees  overseas  who  at  present  number 
about  4,400.  Of  this  number,  approxi- 
mately half  are  career  civil  service  employ- 
ees serving  In  a  deferred  status  as  Foreign 
Service  or  Foreign  Service  Reserve  employ- 
ees. The  amendment  would  extend  cov- 
erage to  nearly  3,000  departmental 
employees — serving  at  the  Washington 
headquarters — who  are  mostly  career  civil 
service  employees. 

The  ultimate  objective  is  a  net  reduc- 
tion of  1,200  employees,  mostly  overseas, 
according  to  the  Administrator.  Summary 
firing  authority  will  provide  the  first  cut  of 
aoo.  Another  100  will  be  selected-out.  50 
In  each  of  2  years,  according  to  Mr.  Bell. 
But  the  bill  places  no  limit  on  the  number 
who  might  be  affected.  Most  of  the  re- 
maining 900  will  be  oversea  employees. 
An  unknown  number  will  be  lopped  off  the 
2.800  or  so  career  civil  service  employees  In 
Washington.  The  majority  of  these  will  be 
replaced,  making  a  gross  reduction  greater 
than    1.200. 

The  selectlon-out  pnx-edure  proposed  for 
releasing  from  the  Agency  employees  no 
longer  desired  Is  patently  Incompatible  with 
a  career  civil  service,  despite  the  fact  it 
has  been  characterized  by  the  AID  Admin- 
istrator as  "an  orderly,  systematic,  and  con- 
tinuing method  for  separating  marginal 
employees  of  AID."  In  the  language  of 
H.R.  10502.  separations  would  be  accom- 
plished by  authority  "to  prescribe  by  reg- 
ulation standards  or  other  criteria  for  main- 
taining adequate  performance  levels." 

Those  who  failed,  or  were  adjudged  to 
have  failed,   to  meet  the.se   nebulous  stand- 


ards would  be  separated  "subject  to  an  an. 
proprlate  administrative  appeal."  An  ad- 
ministrative appeal  in  such  a  situation  u 
less  than  meaningless,  for  why  would  man- 
agement by  the  wildest  flight  of  Imagination 
be  expected  to  change  a  decision  when  such 
a  change  would  be  an  admission  of  faulty 
Judgment? 

To  quote  the  AID  Administrator  In  his 
testimony  before  this  committee  on 
March  24 : 

"It  Is  not  the  employee  whose  perform- 
ance is  so  deficient  that  he  can  be  separated 
for  cause  which  hurts  this  program.  Rather, 
it  Is  the  marginal  employee,  who  In  compar- 
ison to  other  employees  engaged  In  similar 
work  falls  to  maintain  high  standards  of 
performance.  •  •  •  The  selectlon-out  au- 
thority we  now  have  Is  used  under  proce- 
dures  which  insure  affected  employees  of 
careful  evaluations  of  their  work  and  ap. 
proprlate  rights  of  appeal.  And  this  would, 
of  course,  be  true  of  the  new  authority  we' 
are  requesting." 

The  very  sense  of  this  attempt  to  explain 
the  selectlon-out  authority  evidences  the  In- 
justice It  would  cause  and  Its  ml5appllc*ticn 
under  circumstances  which  are  completely 
alien  from  those  under  which  It  is  applied 
to  other  groups  of  AID  personnel.  The  In- 
dividual who  enters  the  service  as  a  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  Officer  or  Foreign  Service 
Officer  enters  with  the  knowledge  and  expec- 
tation of  having  to  prove  himself  at  stated 
Intervals  or  be  selected-out  of   the  service. 

This  Foreign  Service  employee  Is  fortified 
in  this  preselection  process  by  regular  peri- 
odic training  which  prepares  hun  for  ulti- 
mate selection  as  a  career-service  ambassador. 
The  system  parallels  that  of  the  military 
service.  In  the  Army,  the  Junior  officer 
receives  the  benefit  of  training  which  envi- 
sions him  as  a  potential  general. 

Tills  type  of  progreeslon  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  rank  Is  vastly  different  in  its  con- 
cept and  objective  from  that  of  the  regular 
civil  service  Into  which  the  selectlon-out 
process  Is  being  Introduced  by  AID  manage- 
ment. It  represents  an  attempt  to  super- 
impose the  procedure  of  one  upon  another 
to  which  it  Is  totally  unsuited.  In  the 
Foreign  Service  system,  rank  Is  attached  to 
the  person.  The  FSO-fl  person  may  be  per- 
forming resp<inslble  duties  at  a  US  embassy 
abroad,  or  he  may  be  performing  glorified 
clerical  duties.  In  either  Instance,  he  Is  an 
FSO-8. 

The  employee  In  GS-13  maintains  that 
grade  only  so  long  as  he  performs  duties 
which  are  measurably  comparable  to  those 
which  a  classification  standard  recognizes 
as  characteristic  of  that  grade  level.  If 
duties  of  significant  importance  are  removed 
from  a  position  classified  as  a  OS- 13.  the 
jjosltion  must  be  reduced  In  grade.  The  In- 
dlvlduai  is  the  Incumbent  of  a  new  position 
classified  in  a  lower  grade.  Under  classifica- 
tion, rank  attaches  to  the  position,  never  to 
the  incumbent. 

The  Administrator  of  AID  Indicated  at 
the  hearing  on  March  24  that  this  legisla- 
tion was  being  requested  "to  separate  a  lim- 
ited number  of  senior  personnel  In  the  next 
2  years."  He  added  that  "It  Is  Imperative 
that  we  have  some  flexibility  In  determina- 
tions of  key  managerial  and  top  technical 
personnel."  Then  he  added  the  astonishing 
statement  that  "at  these  levels"  (above  GS- 
12,  for  example)  "use  of  standard,  existing 
authorities  in  making  changes  frequently 
result  in  elimination  of  the  better  employ- 
ees." 

TTie  fact  Is  that  the  senior  employee  Is 
the  older  person  who,  desp>lte  his  good  rec- 
ord. Is  very  likely  to  be  selected-out  because 
the  evaluation  panels  are  certain  to  lay  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  total  potential  of  the  per- 
son under  scrutiny.  Obviously  the  total  ix>- 
tentlal  of  the  Individual  who  is  35  years  old 
Is  greater  than  that  of  the  person  who  Is  aged 
55.      But    la    his    potential    contribution    to 
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the  success  here  and  now  as  great  as  that  of 
tjie  55-year-old?  That  is  the  quesUon  which 
Is  neither  considered  nor  answered. 

If  the  true  purpose  of  this  proposed  au- 
thorlzaUon  Is  to  reduce  personnel  In  these 
upper  grades  by  100  each  year  for  2  years,  it 
can  be  accomplished  easily  and  without  ir- 
reparable damage  to  employee  morale  by  tak- 
lup  advantage  of  attrition.  The  current  at- 
irition  rate  for  AID  U  22  percent.  AID  em- 
ployees who  are  members  of  tlie  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees  have 
a.'ked  management  to  use  the  attrition  meth- 
od uj  a  greater  extent  in  acc/rimplishing  the 
final  goal  of  reducing  personnel  by  a  net  re- 
duction of  1.200  employees 

There  are  certain  segments  of  AID  per- 
sonnel which  may  be  reduced  In  number 
without  additional  authority  and  without 
even  resorting  to  the  so-called  "existing 
authorities"  which  frequently  result  "in  the 
elimination  of  the  better  employees,"  to  use 
the  Administrator's  words. 

First,  Uiere  are  more  than  200  policymak- 
ing positions  which  are  subject  to  summary 
tiring  authority.  So  far  as  responsibility  for 
present  ineptness  and  past  mlsnuinagement  is 
concerned,  some  of  these  positions  could  be 
reviewed  with  enormous  benefit  to  the  future 
functioning  of  AID. 

Then  about  one-half  of  all  Foreign  Service 
employees  In  AID  have  only  limited  appoint- 
ments. Since  1958,  the  Agency  has  been  m 
such  a  consunt  turmoil  of  reorganization 
and  changing  program  objectives,  that  no 
Foreign  Service  probationary  appointments 
have  been  converted  from  the  required  initial 
time-limited  appointment  to  permanent  ap- 
pointment. Hundreds  of  competent  and  ex- 
perienced oversea  employees  have  been  un- 
Jtistly  kept  for  years  without  any  Job  rights 
so  far  as  seniority  or  veterans'  preference  are 
concerned.  These  employees  are  currently 
being  terminated  without  beneflt  of  com- 
petitive rlghU. 

Another  group  that  may  be,  and  is  being, 
reduced  without  additional  authority  con- 
sists of  Foreign  Service  and  regular  civil  serv- 
ice employees  with  full  career  statu."!,  with 
and  without  veterans'  preference.  They  can 
be  reached  by  the  standard  reduction-in- 
lorce  procedure.  Inasmuch  as  changing  pro- 
gram Implementation  involves  the  contract- 
ing of  most  of  the  work  done  by  this  group, 
hundreds  of  them  will  lose  their  Jobs. 

There  is  still  another  group  the  size  of 
which  may  be  reduced  without  added  au- 
thority the  hundreds  of  oversea  Indigenous 
employees  who  can  be  separated  with  rela- 
tively little  effort. 

Lastly,  any  employee  In  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice or  regular  civil  service  may  be  separated 
for  cause.  If  managament  is  doing  its  Job 
manv  of  the  so-called  marginal  employees 
could  well  fall  within  this  category,  for 
scarcely  any  employee  who  is  falling  to  meet 
desirable  standards  Is  falling  completely. 
The  degree  by  which  he  Is  falling  short  may 
well  support  specific  charges. 

There  are  all  these  possible  means  of  sepa- 
rating employees — only  100  employees  In  a 
single  year— If  AID  management  will  only 
face  up  to  its  responslbUltles  and  be  willing 
to  put  down  in  black  and  white  specific  rea- 
sons— or  charges,  if  you  please-  to  Indicate 
why  certain  individuals  should  be  removed 
from  the  payroll.  It  is  the  studied  reluctance 
to  be  specific  which  surrounds  and  character- 
izes this  whole  request  for  additional  legis- 
lative authority  that  causes  suspicion  of  the 
sincerity  of  purpose. 

Tliere  is  the  implied,  if  not  staled.  In- 
sinuation that  the  Inefficient  employee  can- 
not be  fired.  La«t  year  more  than  9,000 
civil  service  employees  were  discharged. 
This  Included  those  who  were  dUmlssed  for 
Inefficiency,  misconduct,  delinquency  or 
other  serious  cause.  Dtu-ing  the  10-year 
period  ending  with  calendar  year  1963.  129,- 
865  civil  service  employees  were   discharged 


for  cause,  or  an  average  of  12,987  a  year. 
Thus,  it  Is  possible  to  fire  a  civil  service  em- 
plovee  under  present  law. 

The  critical  danger  to  the  existence  of  the 
civil  service  system  Implied  In  this  pro- 
posal to  authorize  AID  to  flre  employees  In 
stunmary  fashion  Is  more  than  a  remote 
possibility.  It  has  been  the  history  of  this 
Agency  to  obtain  and  use  In  a  highly  In- 
equitable manner  authority  to  reduce  Its 
personnel  without  regard  to  established  pro- 
cedures. First,  m  the  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  7  of  1953  which  established  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration,  and  later  In  the 
act  of  1961  (Public  Law  87-195K  which  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  AID,  this 
authority  to  separate  personnel  at  will  was 

granted. 

The  requested  authority  requires  no  pres- 
entation of  charges  or  of  any  facts  whatso- 
ever for  each  separation.  The  denial  of 
rights  to  an  appeal  other  than  to  the  same 
management  that  Instigates  the  separation 
offers  another  example  of  discriminatory  pro- 
cedure adopted  in  the  mistaken  Intent  to 
apply  special  procedures  to  an  agency  of 
Government  claiming  exemption  to  standard 
procedures  because  of  its  role  In  lorelgn  p>ol- 
Icy  and  its  Involvement  In  national  security. 
Such  an  exemption  voids  the  laws  protecting 
employees  from  arbitrary  and  capricious  dis- 
missal. 

Federal  employees  have  struggled  long  and 
diligently  to  achieve  the  protection  they 
have  been  given  by  a  succession  of  laws  from 
just  such  Irresponsible  treatment.  First,  the 
Lloyd-La  FoUette  Act  of  1912  provided  "That 
no  person  in  the  classified  service  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  removed  therefrom 
except  for  such  cause  as  will  promote  the 
efficiency  of  the  service  and  for  reasons  given 
In  wTlting."  Additional  procedural  safe- 
guards assured  further  protection. 

In  1948  that  law  was  amended  t.o  give  the 
employee  unjustifiably  suspended  or  removed 
from  the  Federal  payroll  retroactive  compen- 
sation for  the  period  he  was  off  the  employ- 
ment roll.  The  Veterans'  Preference  Act  of 
1944  provided  that  military  preference  as 
well  as  tenure  of  employment,  length  of 
service,  and  efficiency  ratings  must  be  given 
"due  effect"  In  releasing  employees  from 
the  civil  service.  This  gave  rise  to  the  re- 
ductlon-ln-force  procedure  which  has  pro- 
vided an  orderly  method  for  cutting  down 
employment    volume. 

The  Performance  Rating  Act  and  the  re- 
quirement in  the  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962. 
that  a  classified  employee  must  display  an 
acceptable  level  of  competence,  provide  fur- 
ther available  procedures  for  evaluating  the 
work  record  of  an  employee 

All  of  this  protective  procedural  and 
evaluation  machinery  Is  swept  into  the  dis- 
card for  the  employees  who  will  be  affected 
by  this  bill.  That  there  are  to  be  but  200  In 
upper  grade  leveU  over  a  2-year  period  mat- 
ters little  If  that  provision  is  Intended  to  be 
reassurance  that  only  "deadwood"  among  the 
personnel  will  be  dismissed  or  that  perhaps 
fewer  than  200  will  t>e  fired.  It  is  only  a  hol- 
low and  meaningless  assurance.  Only  the 
gullible  would  believe  that  the  attempt  to 
seek  exceptions  from  established  equitable 
dismissal  procedures  will  end  with  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R   10502. 

H.R.  10502  Is  In  my  opinion  but  a  further, 
redoubled  and  violent  attack  on  the  civil 
service  merit  system.  When  similar  arbi- 
trary authority  was  vested  In  the  administra- 
tor of  predecessor  agencies  to  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  great  benefits 
and  improvements  In  management  were 
promUed.  Though  summary  firing  of  per- 
sonnel took  place,  no  noticeable  improve- 
ment in  the  administration  of  the  agency 
occurred.  If  anything.  It  only  made  matters 
worse. 

The  amendmente  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  contained  in  H.R.  10502  are,  in  the  view 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Government 


Employees,  unwarranted  and  dangerous  to 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  foreign  aid 
program.  They  provide  neither  economy  nor 
improvement  to  Its  administration.  The 
harm  which  will  result  in  undermining  em- 
ployee morale  is  too  cosUy  at  a  time  when 
possible  elimination  of  waste  and  inefficiency 
are  of  pareimount  need. 

My  organization  recommends  the  elimina- 
tion'of  subsection  625(J)  as  well  as  the  pro- 
poeed rewording  of  subsection  625(e). 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  scheduling 
my  appearance  before  this  committee. 


Self-Employed  Retirement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  17.  1964 
Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Tuesday, 
August  4.  1964.  The  contents  of  this 
article  is  proof  that  we  need  to  give  fur- 
ther consideration  to  this  worthwhile 
piece  of  legislation. 

Tlie  article  follows : 
RrriKEMENT  Plans  fxje  StLr-EMPLOYED  Fail 
To  Win  Favor  DESPrrs  Tax-Saving  Aspect    • 

(By  Ralph  E.  Winter^ 
Boston — Selling  tax  savings  and  security 
is  more  difficult  than  It  sotrnds. 

At  least  that's  the  result  so  far  of  the  self- 
employed  retirement  program  authorized 
nearly  2  years  ago  by  (Congress.  The  pro- 
gram, set  up  by  the  so-called  Smathers-Keogh 
law,  provides  some  tax  concessions  for  people 
who  work  for  themselves  comparable  to  those 
long  available  for  corporation  employees. 

The  word  from  many  banks.  Insurance 
companies,  and  mutvial  funds  authorized  to 
sell  the  self-employed  pension  trtjsts:  They 
barely  have  got  off  the  ground.  The  con- 
sensus is  that  sales  won't  pick  up  signifi- 
cantly until  the  law  Is  changed  to  sweeten 
the  program. 

The  new  law  provides  that  a  self-employed 
person  may  put  as  much  as  10  percent  of  his 
income,  up  to  $2,500  a  year,  Into  an  approved 
retirement  trust  and  deduct  half  his  con- 
tribution from  taxable  income:  tax  deducti- 
ble contributions  for  corporation  employees 
generally  can  be  more  generous.  Earnings 
of  the  approved  trusts  themselves  arent  sub- 
ject to  Federal  Income  tax.  Beneficiaries  of 
such  trusts — whether  employees  or  self-em- 
ployed— owe  no  tax  until  retirement  benefits 
are  received,  usually  In  a  lower  tax  bracket. 

FEW  THOUSAND  STJBSCRIBE 

Only  a  few  thousand  of  an  estimated  9  mil- 
lion self-employed — such  as  doctors,  account- 
ants, lawyers,  sign  painters,  and  shopkeep- 
ers— and  their  employees  eligible  few  tax  sav- 
ings under  the  act  have  subscribed  to  the 
new  plans,  a  Wall  Street  Journal  survey  indi- 
cates. Many  people  who  are  eligible  don't 
think  the  law  offers  enough  savings  to  make 
participation  worthwhile  or  don't  under- 
stand what  beneflts  the  relatively  compli- 
cated program  provides,  officials  of  flnanclal 
institutions  say. 

Many  financial  institutions  don't  think 
much  of  the  program,  either.  Some  haven't 
bothered  to  set  up  basic  pUns  under  the 
new  law.  Others  set  up  the  model  plans  but 
aren't  m^ift^g  much  of  an  effort  to  sell  them, 
.pnly  a  few  institutions  are  actively  pushing 
the  program   with  appreciable  success. 
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Some  of  the  apathy  is  due  to  the  plans' 
newness.  The  legislation  was  peased  In  Oc- 
tober 1962,  but  the  Internal  Renvue  Servlc* 
dldnt  issue  Its  clarifying  rulings  until  a  ye«u" 
later,  iianj  institutions  didn't  get  their 
model  plans  approved  until  December  erf  l&st 
year,  giving  them  only  a  few  weeks  to  pro- 
mote them  as  a  medium  for  1963  tax  savlngB. 

AMA    K8TABLISHES   TRUST 

Flagging  Initial  Interest  also  is  reported  by 
some  profeeslonal  organizations  that  set  up 
their  own  retirement  plans  for  members.  In 
Chicago,  a  apokesman  for  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  said  a  Keogh-type  plan  It  es- 
tablished for  member  doctors  last  fall 
initially  encountered  limited  interest  by 
physicians.  But  since  the  AMA  began  dis- 
tributing a  27-mlnute  color  film  on  the  plan 
several  weeks  ago  for  use  by  State  and  local 
me<lical  societies,  interest  has  picked  up.  the 
spokesman  said.  About  4,100  doctors  and 
their  employees  so  far  have  signed  up  under 
the  AMA  trust,  which  currently  hc<5  asset«  of 
about  $9  million. 

Betlrennent  plan  sponaors  say  few  people 
want  to  think  about  current- year  taxes,  even 
tax  savings,  early  In  the  year.  They  expect 
better  response  In  November  and  December 
when  self-employed  people  have  a  better 
estimate  of  their  1964  earnings  and  start 
worrying  about  taxes. 

A  few  Inatltutlons,  mainly  mutual  funds, 
that  got  their  sales  programs  Into  gear  be- 
fore the  end  of  1963  reported  good  sales  In 
November  and  December.  "We  sold  717 
plans  last  year,  with  deposits  totaling  more 
than  $1.4  million,  and  most  of  the  sales 
were  in  December."  says  John  D.  Wilson,  vice 
president,  Vance,  Sanders  &  Co.,  Boston  mu- 
tual fxind  distributors.  In  the  first  half  of 
this  year,  146  plans  were  started,  "but  we 
don't  expect  a  rush  until  November  and 
December,"  he  adds. 

"The  main  reason  the  plans  haven't  grown 
faster  is  that  many  people  don't  understand 
them,"  Mr.  Wilson  says.  "Now  that  we  have 
a  clear  picture  of  the  law  we  are  able  to 
explain  It  to  our  customers,  and  many  of 
them  are  showing  Interest." 

ANOTHER  OPTIMISTIC  CONCtUN 

Also  optimistic  Is  Investors  Diversified 
Services,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  the  Nation's  larg- 
est mutual  fund  distributor,  which  has  sold 
about  490  plans,  taking  in  $875,000  In  con- 
tributions. "We  expect  them  to  grow  im- 
measurably," a  spokesman  says. 

Yet  even  the  concerns  that  consider  their 
self-employed  retirement  programs  relatively 
successful  take  in  only  a  minute  portion  of 
their  total  revenues  from  the  plans.  But 
some  other  Institutions  don't  think  the  plans 
are  worth  setting  up  at  all. 

"We  haven't  had  any  indication  from  our 
dealers  that  there  is  any  demand  for  a  self- 
employed  retirement  program,"  says  a  spokes- 
man for  the  11.3  billion  Fidelity  group  of 
mutual  funds.  "We  feel  that  there  are  so 
many  problems  associated  with  the  plans 
and  we'd  be  talking  about  such  small  sums 
of  money  that  we  haven't  felt  an  urge  to 
start  one." 

A  poll  by  the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance 
disclosed  that  as  of  the  end  of  1963,  life  in- 
surance companies  had  sold  only  1,500  plans 
and  received  $2.6  million  In  deposits.  This 
has  undoubtedly  risen  in  the  past  8  months 
and  Is  likely  to  gain  more  as  insurance  plans 
become  better  known,  industry  sources  say. 
New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co  ,  for 
Instance  had  166  plans  In  force  June  30.  up 
from  76  at  year -end. 

Prudential  Insurance  Co  of  America, 
which  has  sold  376  Keogh-type  plans  so  far. 
predicts  a  spurt  In  Its  sales  since  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  has  ap- 
proved Its  plan  to  sell  variable  annuity  plans 
to  groups  of  self-employed  people  The 
funds  will  be  Invested  In  common  stocks,  and 
benefits  will  vary  with  Investment  results, 
unlike  Insurance  programs  that  pay  a  fixed 
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Income.  "Some  national  associations  are 
waiting  to  start  such  programs."  Prudential 
says. 


BANKS    MAKK    UTTLE    PROORESS 

Banks  haven't  made  much  progress  with 
the  plans  to  date  either.  "We  have  three  or 
four  self-employed  retirement  accounts  at 
present.  But  the  plans  aren't  terribly  entic- 
ing," says  a  major  New  England  Bank. 

Some  Institutions  set  up  retirement  plans 
only  because  they  think  It  will  help  them 
gain  other  types  of  business. 

"Most  banks  say  their  plans  seem  rather  a 
disappointment  to  date,  and  we  don't  think 
ours  is  going  to  be  in  great  demand  either," 
says  National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston, 
which  will  begin  offering  Keogh-type  plans 
this  month.  "But  we  are  a  full-service  bank, 
and  this  Is  one  of  the  services  we  think  we 
ought  to  offer.  Our  major  Interest  is  getting 
a  foot  in  the  door  for  estate  planning,"  says  a 
trust  officer.  "When  you're  talking  to  doc- 
tors about  a  retirement  trxist.  one  thing 
leads  to  another  and  the  first  thing  you  know 
you're  talking  estate  planning" 

Plan  sponsors  almost  unanimously  report 
that  physicians  are  their  best  customers. 
"Doctors  far  outnumber  everyone  else  taking 
out  the  plans."  says  Keystone  Custodian 
Funds.  Inc..  Boston,  "Lawyers  are  second, 
but  they  are  miles  behind  '  Dentists  and 
manufactxirers'  represenUUves  usually  fol- 
low In  third  and  fourth  places  Then  come 
a  broad  scattering  of  the  self-employed, 
ranging  from  marriage  coun-selors  to  monu- 
ment letterers. 

The  greatest  handicap  In  selling  the  plans 
Is  the  provision  that  only  half  the  contri- 
bution to  the  pension  plan  Is  tax-deductible, 
finance  men  say.  Representative  KrocH. 
Democrat,  of  New  York,  who  sponsored  the 
original  bill,  has  introduced  an  amendment 
to  make  the  total  contribution  deductible 
from  taxable  Income.  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  however,  has  completed 
Its  major  tax  legislation  for  this  congres- 
sional session,  so  the  amendment  isn't  con- 
sidered likely  to  make  any  headway  this  year. 
The  rule  requiring  tliat  any  self-employed 
person  wishing  to  take  part  in  the  program 
must  set  up  plans  for  his  employees  has 
also  discouraged  some  people  from  partici- 
pating. Under  the  law.  the  employer  must 
make  a  contribution  for  each  employee  who 
has  worked  for  him  3  years  or  more  prof)or- 
tlonate  to  his  own  contribution.  For  ex- 
ample, a  lawyer  oontrlbuUng  lo  percent  of 
his  Income  must  make  a  contribution  equal 
to  10  percent  of  his  secretary's  salary  if  she 
has  worked  for  him  3  years  or  more. 


Tarn  Down  the  Sex  Lever 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  coNWecTicuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  17,  1964 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
somewhat  surprising  and  enormously  en- 
couraging to  read  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  August  14,  1964,  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  turning  away  from  today's 
permissive  attitude  toward  obscenity  in 
publications  to  a  period  when  some  re- 
straint will  be  imposed  upon  unlimited 
circulation  of  sex-oriented  and  sex-laden 
pornographic   literature. 

Mr.  Arnold  Gingrich,  founder  and 
publisher  of  Esquire  magazine — than 
whom  no  one  should  be  better  informed 
on  this  sub.lect — made  this  point  In  a 


discussion  yesterday  at  the  Georgetown 
University  Writers'  Conference 

Mr.  Gingrich  predicted  a  puritan 
revolution  and  I  am  sure  that  we  would 
not  want  matters  to  come  to  such  an  ex 
treme  pass,  but  we  would  be  satisfied 
to  have  a  return  to  more  responsible 
standards.  Undoubtedly,  the  germs  of 
dissolution  Ue  In  a  continuation  of  our 
present  tendency  as  has  been  demon- 
strated  throughout  history  and  other 
civilizations. 

The  article  embodying  Mr.  Gingrich  s 
talk  follows: 

Sex  Book  Era  Seen  Shiftinc  to  Pirity 

The  saturation  point  has  been  reached  in 
our  present  literary  phase,  and  it  will  be 
followed  by  a  puritan  revolution  in  litera- 
ture, the  founder  and  publisher  of  Esquire 
magazine  predicted  yesterday. 

"The  past  three  decades  have  seen  our 
taste  In  literature  become  so  all-permlsslve 
tlmt  what  was  once  obscene  is  now  routine  '■ 
Arnold  Gingrich  said. 

"I  believe  there  Is  a  place  for  everything 
In  literature  as  In  life.  •  •  •  But  the  liberty 
that  was  assured  and  safeguarded"  for  the 
artist's  freedom  of  expression,  "has  degener- 
ated Into  a  license."  he  said. 

"Under  our  freedom  of  expression,  which 
la  quite  proper,  we  have  overdone  sex.  It's 
become  so  common  now  in  our  books  that 
It's  lost  Its  scarcity  value.  In  a  measurable 
length  of  time  well  find  a  revulsion  by  the 
reading  public  against  all  the  endless  clini- 
cal detail."  he  asserted. 

t-ONELT    PROPHET 

Olngrlch.  sjseaklng  to  about  50  aspiring 
authors  at  the  Georgetown  University  Writ- 
ers Conference,  said  he  feels  like  a  very  lonely 
prophet  on  a  subject  "which  I  cheerfully  ad- 
mit I've  become  more  than  a  little  hipped 
on  In  these  last  few  years." 

Gingrich  predicted  a  puritan  revolution 
in  literature,  "and  I  mean  literature  in  every 
sense  of  the  word — hardbound,  softbound, 
periodic  and  permanent — in  other  words,  the 
written  word  when  used  to  amuse,  entertain, 
or  enlighten— as  opposed  to  Its  use  either 
merely  to  Inform  or  instruct" 

"We're  going  to  see  a  complete  revulsion, 
followed  by  a  complete  reversal  of  taste  In 
our  llteranj  fashions  " 

Olngrlch  said  the  revolution  could  take 
place  anywhere  from  30  months  to  30  years 

TOO   MUCH  or   ANTTHINO 

"Too  much  of  anything  goes  against  na- 
ture," he  said.  "Maybe  I'm  too  quick  to  con- 
jure up  a  vision  of  summer  from  the  sight 
of  one  swallow,  but  in  this  paradoxical  age. 
I  still  wouldn't  be  too  surprised  to  see  the 
vogxie  of  a  Grace  Metallous  followed  by  that 
of  a  Louisa  May  Alcott — or  even  of  a  Pran- 
colse  Sagan  followed  by  a  Jane  Austen,"  he 
said. 

In  responding  to  Gingrich's  remarks, 
Georgetown  Professor  Riley  Hughes,  director 
of  the  conference,  said,  "I  too  look  for- 
ward •  •  •  to  a  world  in  which  Playboy 
(magazine)  will  become  wholesome,  and  Jack 
and  Jill  a  collector's  item  for  sophisticates." 


The  Suwannee  Connty  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  rLORisA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  17.  1964 

Mr.  FUQUA.     Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  one  of 
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the  sessions  of  the  National  Association 
of  Counties  held  at  the  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel  to  hear  a  county  official  of  one  of 
the  counties  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, speak  on  the  progress  which  the 
people  of  his  county  have  made,  work- 
ing together  and  developing  natural 
resources. 

The  Suwannee  County  story  is  a  great 
story,  because  It  Is  an  American  story. 
In  County  Commissioner  Lamar  Han- 
cock, the  people  of  that  county  had 
chosen  an  able  spokesman  to  deliver  the 
message.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  have 
him  repeat  that  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  for  It  is  a  good  story.  It  Is 
a  story  of  people  working  together,  of 
county  pride  and  community  spirit.  It 
Ls  an  American  story  in  the  finest  tradi- 
tion. 

I  take  pride  In  having  it  reprinted  here 
for  the  Information  of  my  colleagues  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Covmty  Co«minissloner  Hancock's  re- 
marks foDow: 

Thr  Suwahnrk  Countt  Stort 

It  Is  indeed  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to 
be  invited  to  appear  before  this  group  today. 
The  people  of  Suwarmee  County,  Fla..  have 
asked  me  to  convey  their  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation for  the  recognition  you  have  afforded 
our  county. 

I  was  asked  to  present  the  Suwannee 
County  Story  to  this  group  of  dedicated 
elected  county  officials  In  the  hope  that  some- 
thing of  a  constructive  nature  might  be 
learned  by  relating  the  results  of  a  deter- 
mined effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
Suwannee  County  to  better  themselves 
economically. 

To  begin  this  story.  I  must  teU  you  where 
our  small  but  progressive  county  of  approxi- 
mately 17,000  people  Is  located.  We  are  1 
half  way  between  the  thriving  and  booming 
city  of  Jacksonville  on  our  east  and  the 
capital  city  of  Tallahassee  on  our  west.  Our 
town  of  Live  Oak  on  U.S.  90  Is  our  county 
seat.  Omi  county  derived  Its  name  from  the 
historic  old  Suwannee  River  which  has  been 
made  famous  by  Stephen  Poster's  Immortal 
song.  We  are  bound  on  three  sides  by  this 
beautiful,  meandering  stream  with  Ite  nu- 
merous clear,  cool  springs,  and  its  tree  laden 
banks.  Years  before  civilization  came  to  our 
county  the  banks  of  this  river  were  favorite 
camping  grounds  of  the  Indians.  They 
hunted  and  fished  up  and  down  the  length 
of  this  river.  Today  arrowheads  of  long  ago 
spent  arrows  can  still  be  found  in  abundance 
along  these  same  shores.  This  river's  nat- 
ural beauty  is  not  surpassed  by  any  stream 
in  this  country  of  ours.  A  boat  ride  down 
this  paradise  Is  never  forgotten.  You  can 
almost  hear  and  see  the  Indians  of  bygone 
days  among  the  hardwood  trees  that  abound 
on  each  side.  Remnants  of  boats  sunk  dur- 
ing the  ClvU  War  can  stlU  bo  clearly  seen 
lying  on  the  bottom  of  some  of  the  crystal- 
clear  springs. 

From  a  wilderness  beginning  Suwannee 
County  was  bom  in  1858.  SetUers  moved 
in.  and  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  they  began 
to  clear  and  till  the  soil  that  provided  them 
with  a  living.  Sawmills  play*d  an  Important 
part  In  the  economy  of  Suwannee  County, 
beginning  around  the  first  of  this  century. 
UntU  a  few  years  ago  our  little  county  limped 
along  like  so  many  other  small,  rural  counties 
throughout  America.  Farmers  produced 
crops  and  the  merchants  sold  them  supplies. 
TTien  things  began  to  happen  In  our  county 
and  this  Is  when  the  Suwannee  County  story 
I  came  to  teU  you  began. 

No  county  can  grow  and  prosper  unless 
leaders  of  the  community  and  elected  officials 
proTlde  the  leadership  necessary  to  stimulate 
each  and  every  individual  into  actively  par- 
ticipating In  all  worthwhile  endeavors.   Once 
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elected  county  officials  and  community  lead- 
ers show  a  willingness  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  the  Initiative  and 
incentive  necessary  to  carry  any  farslghted 
program  to  a  successful  conclusion  there  are 
no  bovmds  to  what  can  be  accomplished. 
Too  often  elected  officials  are  wUUng  to  fvU- 
flU  only  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
office  to  which  tiiey  were  elected.  This  Is 
not  right.  They  should  be  willing  to  partici- 
pate fully  In  all  worthwhile  programs  for  the 
betterment  of  their  community  and  county. 
A  county  will  refiect  the  type  of  political 
leadership  existing  within  Its  boundaries. 
Show  me  a  county  that  U  standing  sttll,  and 
I  will  show  you  elected  officials  that  are 
sitting  down.  Show  me  a  county  that  Is  on 
the  move,  making  progress  economically, 
culturally,  and  spiritually,  and  I  will  point 
with  pride  to  elected  officials  that  are  going 
beyond  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
their  office  In  providing  effective  and  sensible 
leadership  to  their   taxpaylng  citizens. 

The  greatest  crime  an  elected  county  offi- 
cial can  commit  against  his  feUow  poli- 
ticians and  his  consUtuenU  is  to  sit  around 
and  complain  about  the  unrewarding  and 
aggravating  requirements  <rf  his  office.  He 
should  be  proud  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
Justify  the  trust  and  confidence  his  fellow 
Americans  placed  In  him.  I  know  all  o*  us 
get  tired  ot  hearing  ptriltlcs  referred  to  as 
something  unbecoming  and  below  the  dignity 
of  some  of  o\ir  citizens.  WeU,  I  fcM-  one.  am 
proud  to  be  a  politician,  even  though  It  is  In 
a  small  poslUon  in  a  small  north  Florida 
county.  I  defend  the  word  '•politics-  every 
time  I  have  the  opportunity,  and  I  hope  each 
of  you  here  today  do  too.  We  owe  It  to  our 
cities,  our  counties,  our  Nation,  and  above 
all,  to  our  yotmg  people  to  defend  the  sin- 
cere and  dedicated  puWlc  servanto  without 
whom  there  would  be  no  United  States  of 
America.  We  should  do  everything  In  our 
power  to  rid  ourselves  of  officeholders  that 
cause  all  of  us  to  be  sometimes  referred  to 
as  dirty  politicians.  I  believe  that  the  people 
of  Suwannee  County,  Fla..  hold  their  elected 
officials  In  the  highest  regard,  and  I  am  proud 
to  be  one  of  th.em. 

We.  In  Suwannee  County,  urge  our  young 
people  to  participate  In  and  become  Involved 
In  local  ptrilUcs.  Without  local  politics  there 
would  be  no  Suwannee  County  story. 

There  Is  no  reason  every  county  In  the 
United  SUtes  can't  have  a  story  of  progress 
and  accomplishments  to  tell  the  world.  Too 
often  the  small,  rural  counUes  look  to  their 
big  brother  counties  for  letulcrship.  We  can 
show  the  way  to  our  big  brother  counUes  If 
we  win  only  put  forth  the  effort  In  the 
typical  red-blooded  American  way. 

The  progresB  Suwannee  County  has  made 
during  the  past  several  years  Is  the  result  of 
unprecedented  effort,  cooperation,  enthu- 
siasm, determination,  application,  and  hard 
work  on  the  part  of  people  sincerely  Inter- 
ested In  providing  a  better  way  of  life  for 
each  and  every  citizen  of  our  coxinty. 

Such  progranas  as  the  livestock  promotion 
project  that  was  Initiated  in  1963  and  sched- 
uled to  last  for  5  years  are  designed  to  create 
countywlde  participation,  initiative.  Incen- 
tive, and  economic  benefits.  It  Is  a  program 
in  which  every  man,  woman,  and  child  In 
Suwannee  County  can  participate.  It  Is  a 
program  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people  of  Suwannee  County.  Spe- 
ciflcaUy.  its  purpose  Is  to  Increase  the  Income 
from  livestock  from  $5  million  per  year  to  $10 
million  per  year  within  5  years.  Briefly,  It 
works  this  way.  Merchants  and  other  Inter- 
ested persons  have  by  voluntary  means  made 
$5,000  available  per  year  for  a  period  of  5 
years  to  be  used  as  prizes  for  those  farmers 
making  the  most  Improvement  In  their  live- 
stock. No  cash  awards  are  made.  The  money 
is  used  to  purchase  prize  livestock  that  is 
given  to  the  winners.  We  have  the  land,  the 
grass,  the  grain,  and  the  people  necessary  to 
carry  this  program  to  a  successful  conclusion. 


This  program  is  sponsored  by  the  chamber  of 
commerce . 

There  are  over  1,000  people  in  o\ir  county 
actively  working  on  and  through  committees 
set  up  by  the  steering  committee  of  the  rural 
areas  development  council.  Among  these  . 
people  are  bankers,  clergymen,  businessmen, 
farmers,  housewives,  and  Interested  elected 
county  officials.  They  are  aU  working  In 
close  harmony  with  a  determination  that 
can  only  result  in  better  community  rela- 
tions, a  thriving  economy,  and  pride  of  ac- 
complishment. People  working  together  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  better  way  of  life 
can  usually  forget  their  petty  differences, 
their  resentments,  and  their  frustraUons 
when  they  see  the  rewards  made  available 
to  their  partners  in  success.  The  people  of 
Suwannee  County  are  such  partners. 

We  have  found  th»t  programs  designed  for 
the  participation  of  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple usually  result  In  the  greatest  success. 

A  few  jean  ago  farmers  In  our  county 
were  encotiraged  to  grow  additional  acres 
of  com.  using  tlie  latest  reconamended  ^- 
pUcations  of  fertilizer  and  techniques  In 
tllUng  and  harvesting.  Prizes  were  awarded 
to  those  farmers  having  the  hicbest  per- 
acre  yields.  This  has  resulted  in  yields  as 
high  as  100  bushels  per  acre  and  has  Suwan- 
nee County  in  second  place  in  the  State  as 
to  number  of  acres  planted  In  ccm.  This 
Increased  grain  production  paved  the  way 
for  us  to  rank  second  In  swine  production  in 
the  State,  and  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
our  livestock  promotion  project.  It  Is  esti- 
mated this  Increase  In  com  production  has 
added  some  $4  miUlon  to  our  economy. 
Such  projects  as  tills  have  resulted  in  huge 
storage  bins  being  erected  and  employment 
of  additional  people  to  man  these  bins. 
Both  privately  owned  and  cooperatively 
owned  faciUties  have  come  into  being  as  a 
result  of  such  constructive  and  beneficial 
programs. 

Altliough  our  income  from  tobacco  has 
levied  off  to  a  probably  permanent  figure 
we  are  still  proud  of  ttoe  fact  that  we  are 
the  largest  Flue-cured  tobacco  producing 
coiinty  In  our  State,  Oux  annual  Income 
from  tobacco  averages  approximately  $S  mil- 
lion, and  due  to  acreage  allotmentB  and  vari- 
ous other  factors  we  do  not  expect  this  fig- 
ure to  Increase  substantially.  This  fact  was 
one  of  the  primary  reasons  efforts  were  made 
to  make  our  economy  a  more  diversified  one. 
It  was  felt  that  we  should  take  better  ad- 
vantage of  our  great  potential  and  a^ltallze 
on  our  virtues  which  Include  good  land, 
good  transportation  facilities,  and  good  peo- 
ple dedicated  to  the  cause  of  bettering  the 
lot  in  life  of  every  citizen  In  our  county. 

Meetings  were  called,  committees  com- 
prised of  every  segment  of  our  population 
were  formed.  Individuals  who  had  exhibited 
the  ability  to  get  things  done  were  appointed 
to  serve  as  chairmen.  Tbose  citizens,  and 
among  them  were  elected  county  officials, 
gladly  accepted  the  responsibility  of  con- 
fronting and  solving  any  problem  that  would 
hinder  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
county.  By  working  closely  with  the  farm- 
owners,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  cat- 
tleman's association,  civic  clubs,  and  the 
capable  personnel  of  the  extension  service, 
the  story  of  Suwannee  County  began  to 
grow.  Our  people  began  to  gain  recognition 
for  outstanding  achievements  in  community 
affairs.  In  1B62  and  1963  Suwannee  County 
farmers  won  Florida's  outstanding  young 
farmer  awards.  They  wen*  on  to  win  high 
honors  In  the  national  contests.  Our  county 
agent  was  named  as  one  of  the  five  out- 
standing young  men  in  the  State  of  Florida 
in  1963.  Our  FFA  chapters  and  our  4-H 
clubs  have  consistently  won  high  honors  In 
county.  State,  and  National  contests.  Cattle 
and  swine  breeders  have  won  and  are  win- 
ning top  prizes  in  shows  and  fsUrs.  An 
agricultural  coliseum.  Uvestock  building, 
and  show  rings  have  been  built,  and  an  air- 
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port  and  diagnostic  animal  laboratory  will 
8tx)n  be  under  construction  on  land  pur- 
chased for  these  purposes  by  the  board  of 
county  conunlssloners. 

The  cocunon  practice  In  Suwanee  County 
today  Ls  to  closely  examine  any  and  all  proj- 
ects, dropping  those  that  are  not  worthwhile 
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lanlsm    to   which    public   officials   should      a«ked     no    indemnities,    no    acoui«if.r. 
always  a^ire.  terrltnrv    Tin  r1r^rT^lnotl»^ ."    'Bition     of 


territory,  no  domination  over  other  peooln.  •■ 

Democrats,    as   well    as   RepubUcans,  -^**  ^«  added.  "We  could  point  to  a  .nirit 

have  oftentimes  repaired  to  the  resource-  Z^  crhrisuan  compassion  such  as  the  worw 

fulness  and  vitaUty  of  Mr.  Hoover,  and  f^'lnT.w^;  '^'^  ^T*  "  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ot 

,^e.     have  benefited  from  his  counsel  and  from  ^^e  provid^^'L^  X  in'^.^'  '^°"'"''  ^- 

and  putting  forth  every  effort  to  oaxry  tho«»     his    myriad    administrative    talents    and  of  mllllona  of  oeoDle   ovlrJ^r  ,^  hundred. 

to  teke  parTl^  program^that  Invoive^rS^      "i^  Cabinet  during  the  Harding  and  Coo-  dent       ^^^,^  J^P'^  «"  I  ^^^  the  lag  Ux 

naJity.     perseverance.     Initiative     and     hMd      "^^    admlnlstraUons.    Herbert    Hoover  certain  areas  which  denies  equal  chance  to 

work.     Theae  have  and  will  continue  to  be     etched  an  administrative  career  of  such  °^^.  ^^^°  population  I  cannot  refrain  from 

the  necessary  Uigredlents  that  must  be  found      brilliance  that  it  led  to  his  public  accla-  ^Ln  ^^ri*    °^  19  million  Negroes  probably 

Ln   every   American   that  takes  pride   In   his     mation   and   eventual   election  as   Presl-  lum   R^i!^  3"   tf/,^  ^!,*^^  "0  mll- 

;:^/tH^''^'i^i^-ri^.l-Jl^     ^     dent  o^  the  united  states  with  the  .reat-  NegrcSs^urto^^beV^.^  =^^  '"""^  -'-- 

est  electoral  plurality  recorded  up  to  that  Hoover  takes  sharp  issue  with  those  who 

^'"21      X.  ''""^^  ^^^  °^  democratic  form  of  gov^rT 

The  Hoover  administration  itself  was  nient  can  meet  the   test  of  a  fast-cha 


forefathers  had  thetn  In  abundance,  and 
their  efforts  will  not  have  been  made  In  vain 
If  we  will  put  forth  the  effort  to  cultivate 
these  virtues  In  the  present  generation  and 
plant  th«m  firmly  In  all  future  generations. 
No  crop  oan  produce  a  harvest  as  worthy  as 
that  of  our  young  people  Lf  we  wUl  only  take 


highlighted  by  the  implementation  of  world  by  pointing  out:  "  "  -  —  anging 
many  measures  designed  to  strengthen  "My  profession  took  me  into  many  foreign 
America  In  every  way— measures  such  as     ''^"^^  under  many  kinds  of  government. 


.  v—  w—  jv^u^^Q  ^^^^j^ii,  vi  nxi  «rtii  uniy  MU1.V      i»ii»v.ni,i.  ii i  cvcijr   w ajf — uittu>uie&  ducii  ixa      — •«^.    wi<u.i;r   B.iiiua  ui   government      T 

the  time  bo  InstUl  In  them,  pride  of  acoom-      the   Hoover  Dam,    the   Farm   and   Home      ^'^^'*  worked  with  their  great  spiritual  lead- 


pllshment.     We.   In  Suwannee   County.   Fla 
are  trying  to  do  this 


with  the  conclusion  of  his  administration, 


Loan  Banks,  the  Agriculture  Credit  Cor 
r^,     .w     «__     ^  poration.    and    the    Reconstruction    Fl 

r^tl  ^^  ^^^  ?  the  Suwannee     nance     Company.     President     Hoover's 

County  story  has  been  written.     Many  more      .-...kh^  , ^,t^  j.  ,    j    j 

pa«es  will  iLterlall^  as  we  begin  J  oapl-    l^.v,  fv,  ''^  career  was  not  concluded 

tallze  on  our  potential  for  Industrial  develop- 
ment. We  have  all  the  requirements  neces- 
sary to  enc«au-age  and  promote  the  location 
of  Industries  In  our  county.  Particularly 
are  we  Interested  Ln  Industry  that  is  closely 
related  to  our  agrlcxiltural  economy  We 
now  have  located  In  our  county  such  Indus- 
tries as  electrical  power  dams,  creoeotlng 
plants,  meatpacking  plants,  fertilizer  plants, 
feed  mills,  a  telephone  corporation,  dolo- 
mite plants,  hard  and  soft  lime  rock  plants, 
and  various  others  that  are  thriving  In  our 
Ideal  Industrial   climate. 

We  feel  that  an  economy  that  moves  from 
luah.  green  past\iree  for  livestock  to  factories 
with  efBdent  men  and  machines  oan  move 
only  In  one  direction  and  that  Is  full  steam 
ahead. 

The  Suwannee  County  story  Is  only  a  repe- 
tition of  the  American  story.  Our  Nation 
was  foimded  by  men  of  vision,  with  an  abid- 
ing faith  In  God  to  see  them  through  any 
endeavor  in  which  they  put  forth  effort,  de- 
termination, will  and  zecU  worthy  of  his 
praise.  All  we  In  Suwannee  County  have 
done  Is  to  try  to  revitalize  and  reactivate  the 
same  virtues  that  were  so  successful  for 
our  forefathers  In  the  founding  of  the  great- 
est nation  on  earth,  America. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  am  prooid  to  be 
an  Amerloan,  proud  to  be  a  politician,  and 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  the  Suwannee 
County  story. 

There  is  a  story  In  your  county  Be  a 
part  of  It.     Thank  you. 


ers  and  their  great  statesmen.  I  have  seen 
freedom  die  and  slavery  arise.  I  have  worked 
In  governments  of  free  men,  of  tyrannies  of 
S<x-lallsts,    and    of    Communists. 

•I     have    searched    in    these    travels    and 
.  ^    „     ,  sought  to  learn  from  books  and  the  lpftri»r« 

however.  Called  out  of  retirement,  he  of  other  nations-what  it  is  that  has Tven 
served  as  coordinator  of  the  Europyean  America  this  super-abundance.  What  Is  the 
food  program  during  the  Truman  admin-     ^^y  to  it? 

istration    and    climaxed    his    post-Presi-  "The  key.  I  am  convinced,  is  that  among 

dency  endeavors  by  serving  as  chairman  "^  there  is  a  greater  freedom  for  the  indi- 
of  the  two  Hoover  Commissions  responsl-  ^'^ual  man  and  woman  than  in  any  other 
ble  for  saving  billions  of  dollars  of  waste     ?I^*1..'^''°!1      ^°  ^^  Constitution  and  in 


Message  of  Faith 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  n-LiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20.  1964 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
an  honor  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  Join 
with  countless  other  Americans  in  ex- 
tending to  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  my  warm- 
est person&l  felicitations  upon  the  recent 
celebration  of  his  90th  birthday.  Mr. 
Hoover  remains  for  us  all  a  symbol  of 
that  dedicated  service  and  humanltar- 


in  the  administrative  Federal  programs. 
The  Hoover  Report  remains  a  classic 
affirmation  of  Mr.  Hoover's  constant 
efforts  to  provide  the  most  effective  gov- 
ernment possible  for  all  Americans.  His 
entire  life  Is  a  study  In  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence and  faith  in  the  abilities  of  the 
freeman. 

Typical  of  the  numerous  acclamatorj- 
articles  written  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  90th  birthday  is  the  following 
editorial  from  a  newspaper  in  the  district 
which  I  represent,  the  Mount  Morris 
Index : 

Those  who  fear  the  future,  harp  on  the 
Imperfections  of  the  American  system,  and 
predict  the  decline  and  deetrlctlon  of  civili- 
zation would  do  well  to  read  the  message  of 
Herbert    Hoover    on    his    90th    birthday 

He  did  not  dwell  on  the  glories  of  the 
past  although  he  certainly  has  played  an 
important  role  In  events  of  the  last  six 
decades.  Neither  did  he  Join  In  the  chorus 
of  pessimism  that  sings  dirges  about  the 
Iniquities  of  the  present  or  the  hopelessne.ss 
Of  the  future. 

Drawing  upon  his  vast  experience  and 
abundant  knowledge  Hoover  looked  ahead 
with  hope  and  optimism.  To  those  who  are 
fearful,  critical  and  cynical  he  had  these 
words: 

"Our  American  form  of  civilization  has 
been  deluged  with  rising  criticism  from  t>oth 
home  and  abroad.  Altogether,  the  critics 
say,  we  seem  to  be  In  a  very,  very  bad  way 
and  engaged  in  our  decline  and  fall. 

"Criticism  is  no  doubt  good  for  the  soul 
but  we  must  beware  that  It  does  not  upset 
our  confidence  In  ourselves.  So  perhaps 
the  time  has  come  for  Americans  to  take 
stock  and  to  think  something  good  about 
themselves." 

Among  the  good  things  Hoover  lists  our 
constantly  Improving  physical  health  and 
lengthening  life  span,  vast  g^lns  In  educa- 
tion and  Increasing  Interest  In  cultural  pur- 
suits. 

He  also  noted  that  "we  alone  of  all  nations 
fought  for  freemen  In  two  world  wars  and 


the  BUI  of  Rights  are  enumerated  the  spec- 
ific freedoms.  Then  there  are  a  dozen  other 
freedoms  which  are  not  a  matter  of  specific 
law — such  as  freedom  to  choose  our  own 
callings,  freedom  to  quit  a  Job  and  seek  an- 
other, freedom  to  buy  or  not  to  buy,  freedom 
for  each  man  to  venture  and  to  protect  his 
success,  always  subject  to  the  rights  of  his 
neighbor. 

"In  short,  we  have  freedom  of  choice. 
And  the  product  of  our  freedom  is  the  stimu- 
lation of  our  energies,  initiative,  ingenuity 
and    creative   facilities. 

Freedom  is  the  open  window  through 
which  pours  the  sunlight  of  the  human  spirit 
and  of  human  dignity.  With  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  moral  and  spiritual  qualities 
and  with  God's  grace  wlU  come  further 
greatness  for  our  country." 

The  words  of  this  90-year-old  statesman 
also  pour  through  the  open  window  like 
sunlight  to  dispell  the  gloom  and  pessimism 
that  have  been  all  to  prevelant  In  recent 
years 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  DC.  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Docxmients  and  the  bead  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec  72a. 
Supp    2). 


Extremisi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

or  scnfirasoTA 
tlH  THE  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  18,  1964 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  in 
Ireoent  wedcs  a  number  of  iieople  have 
lented  upon  extremism  and  a  num- 
tr  of  articles  have  been  written  on  the 
ffubject.  One  of  the  best  which  I  have 
[read  waa  written  by  Father  Joseph  A. 
FBughM  and  published  in  the  EKiluth  Reg- 
|lgter  on  Friday,  August  14.  The  Duluth 
'Register  Is  the  official  newspaper  ot  the 
Diocese  of  Duluth,  Minn.  I  hope  that 
'•11  Members  of  the  Senate  will  read  this 
fine  article  by  Father  Hughes. 

I  ask.  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As    Things    Oo 

WHAT     ABOUT     EXTRKMISM? 

The  mall  brought  In  some  comments  and 

questions  on  our  observations  regarding  the 

(iebat«   on  extremism.     That  was  to  be  ex- 

I:  pected.     And  we  are  happy  to  clarify  at  least 

one  phase  of  the  debate. 

A  jjerceptlve  Register  reader  for  example, 
wrote  to  us  in  this  vein:  "When  we  use  the 
word  extreme'  Is  it  necessary  to  put  a  bad 
meaning  to  It?  Christ  said:  "Love  the  Lord 
tby  Ood  with  all  your  heart',  etc.  Again  we 
read:  'Ba  ye  perfect  as  •  •  •.'  Is  the  ex- 
treme necessarily  bad  therefore?" 

The  above  question  may  or  may  not  be 
|.  prompted  by  certain  attempts  at  explaining 
In  a  favorable  light  the  statement  made  by 
Baiuit  OoujWATnt  that  "extremism  in  the 
defense  of  liberty  Is  no  vice."  Associates  of 
the  Republican  nominee  were  somewhat 
hard  put  to  defend  the  Senator's  endorse- 
ment of  a  questionable  political  mood.  So 
they  became  Involved  in  generalities  which 
Actually  confused  the  Issue  further.  One 
apologist  explained,  possibly  with  tongue  in 
Cheek,  that  It  was  something  like  his  own 
saying  that  he  hoped  his  wife  loved  him 
extremely. 

Now  In  our  opinion  all  of  this  attempted 
explanation  Is  very  much  In  the  nature  of  a 
red  herring.  We  must  stick  to  the  real 
meaning  of  the  concept  Involved  In  this  par- 
ticular discussion. 

The  word  "extremism"  In  this  discussion 
must  be  taken  not  In  Its  general  meaning  but 
In  its  specific  meaning.  It  Is  here  a  technical 
phrase  which  must  be  Judged  In  Its  histori- 
cal and  pKJlltlcal  context.  To  do  anything 
else  would  be  naive. 

EXTREMISM    AND    FASCTLSM 

Extremism  In  Its  current  use  Is  not  a  syno- 
nym for  Intensity.  Its  meaning  cannot  be 
captured  by  any  one  word.  It  Is  a  mood  and 
a  movement.  And  the  closest  means  of 
Identifying  It  or  elucidating  at  all,  would  be 
to  describe  the  face  and  the  heart  of  fascism, 
a  totalitarian  approach  to  spiritual,  moral 
and  political  life. 


Appendix 

Walter  Dean  Bumbam.  In  a  meet  reveal- 
ing and  ominous  study  oH  the  Ooldwater 
revolution,  published  In  tlie  August  7  Issue 
of  the  C<»mnonweal,  pinpoints  some  of  the 
tiltlmate  meanings  of  the  phlloeophy  of  ex- 
tremism. This  writer  asks,  as  a  starter:  "Is 
Ooi-DWATKH  a  Fascist  or  crjrpto-Pasclst  move- 
ment?" 

To  help  answer  the  question  Mr.  Bum- 
ham  explains  that  "fascism  •  •  •  Is  first  and 
foremost  a  set  of  quaslrellglous  beliefs  and 
attitudes  concerning  man  and  his  destiny,  a 
set  of  beliefs  which  Is  molded  Into  a  totallst. 
exclusive  model  of  the  human  world.  In  the 
spectnmi  of  20th  century  politics,  It  is  to 
genuine  conservatism  what  communism  Is 
to  genuine  liberalism." 

For  further  short  glimpses  of  the  nature 
of  current  American  ix>lltlcal  extremism  we 
could  borrow  phrases  from  the  Bumham  ar- 
ticle: "F'asclsm  Is  •  •  •  associated  with  the 
development  of  mllltla  party  structures 
which  support  the  leader's  rejection  of  the 
present  and  his  directions  regarding  the 
flight  from  It  •  •  •  profoundly  and  neces- 
sarily antl-lntellectual  •  •  •  phlloeophlcally 
a  perversion  of  platonlsm,  as  spiritually  It 
1b  a  perversion  of  religion  •  •  •  in  foreign 
affairs  It  tends  to  hate  foreigners  and  to  seek 
military  solutions  to  international  prob- 
lems •  •  •.  It  iB  associated  repeatedly  with 
racism  In  one  way  or  another." 

Finally  the  ConunonweaJ  piece  seys  the 
statement  on  extremism  made  in  tfie  accept- 
ance speech  at  the  Republican  convention 
lays  IGoldwater]  "wide  open  to  the  charge 
that  he  gave  carte  blanche  to  the  expansion 
of  the  John  Birch  Society  and  other  groups 
into  fighting  arms  of  his  cajnp>algn  for  elec- 
tion." 

STAKES    ARE    HIGH 

The  above  Is  a  partial  answer  to  the  many 
queries  that  have  been  made  and  that  will 
be  made  to  our  opening  declaration  of  war 
against  extremism.  Ova  Intense  feelings 
on  this  subject  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
genuine  conservatism  or  traditional  Repub- 
licanism. (Some  of  our  best  friends  are  Re- 
publicans) . 

The  public  statement  on  extremism  was 
not  an  Incidental  or  casual  part  of  the  Gold- 
water  acceptance  speech  It  expressed  a 
major  part  of  the  philosophy  of  many  people 
In  this  country,  In  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties. 

The  mood  of  extrcmlMn  will  be  at  the 
heart  of  the  coming  national  political  cam- 
paign. The  struggle  will  go  beyond  the 
traditional  battlellnes  of  national  elections. 
The  encounter  wlU  be  largely  on  spiritual, 
moral,  and  philosophical  grounds. 

The  coming  election  will  possibly  be  un- 
precedented in  American  history.  It  will  dis- 
rupt both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Parties.  There  will  be  strange  and  new 
allncments.  The  final  Issue  at  the  present 
Is  In  doubt. 

We  do  not  equate  Ooldwater  with  Hitler. 
Personally  he  seems  to  be  a  decent  and 
charming  man.  But  the  forces  which  have 
already  captured  the  Republican  Party  and 
which  will  In  large  measure  plan  the  Repub- 
lican campaign  will  help  to  make  this  year 
In  our  Nation  a  time  of  deep  decision  similar 
to  the  time  in  recent  German  history  when 
totalitarianism,  militarism,  racism  were 
grasped  as  seeming  solutions  to  the  real 
and  pressing  problems  of  a  great  people. 

The  current  debate  on  extremism  is  not 
Just  an  Idle  and  passing  game  of  semantics. 


We  are  In  a  time  of  profound- soul  aearcb- 
Ing.  ot  far-reaching  philosc^hlc&l  choice,  of 
breathtaking  spirlt\uU  and  moral  determi- 
nation. The  deflmtlons  oi  the  worde  xised  are 
not  as  Important  as  the  Inner  mteaning  of  the 
movements  engaged  m  a  moat  decisive 
struggle. 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  In  this  century 
that  our  people  as  a  nation  had  to  look  hon- 
estly to  the  Job  of  saving  the  American  char- 
tucter  and  the  American  soul,  this  Is  It.  God 
be  with  you  always. 


German-American  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  18,  1964 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently Introduced  legislation  authorizing 
proclamation  of  a  national  O^'man- 
American  Day  to  honor  those  citizens  of 
German  descent  who  have  done  so  much 
in  the  develcvment  of  America.  In 
connection  with  this  pr(HX)sal,  I  would 
like  to  quote  an  editorial  by  William 
Ruggles,  from  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
of  July  22 : 

German    Day  ;    National   Date   Up   to 
congucss 

(By  wmiam  D.  Ruggles) 

North  Texans  of  German  extraction  flocked 
to  Dallas  last  year  to  help  celebrate  German 
Day,  proclaimed  for  Texas  by  Gov.  John  Con- 
nally,  locally  by  then  Mayor  Earle  CabelL 
Other  Texas  metropolitan  centers  held  simi- 
lar programs.  Texas  towns  originally  settled 
by  pioneering  Germans — Fredericksburg, 
Rosenberg,  New  Braunfels,  Boeme,  Industry, 
Slsterdale,  Comfort,  Muenster,  and  others — 
stressed  the  occasion. 

In  their  cases  an  annual  anniversary  was 
revived  from  a  practice  kept  up  from  early  In 
the  century  until  World  War  11.  All  of  these 
cities  are  certain  to  commemorate  German 
Day  again  in  the  neighborhood  ot  Tuesday, 
October  6.  the  281st  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing In  1683  of  the  fl.r8t  German  settlement  In 
this  country  at  what  Is  now  Germantown, 
Pa. 

Several  States — among  them  Pennsylvania 
and  California — also  celebrated  German  Day 
by  gubemaUwlal  proclamation-  last  year. 
This  year  it  is  very  likely  that  the  occasion 
will  be  made  national.  Texas  Cksngressman 
at  Large,  Joe  Pool,  of  Dallas,  introduced  In 
the  lower  House  July  2  this  resolution,  which 
has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  "Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives {the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the 
President  Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested 
to  issue  annually  a  proclamation  designating 
October  6  of  each  year  as  German -American 
Day  in  recognition  of  the  faithful  work  and 
contribution  of  German -Americans  in  art, 
literature,  science,  education,  and  Industry, 
and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  day  with  appM-opriate 
ceremonies    and    a<:-tlvitles." 
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Governor  Coruially  has  personally  asked 
members  of  the  Texas  delegation  to  Join  In 
the  request.  President  Johnaon.  who  as  then 
Vice  President,  was  prevented  by  circum- 
stances from  being  an  honor  guest  at  ttoe 
celebration  here  last  year,  will  undoubtedly 
use  his  Influence.  His  Johnson  City  home 
Is  In  the  center  of  one  of  the  big  areiis  of  Ger- 
man heritage  In  Texas 

Actually  there  were  German.s  in  America 
prior  to  the  settlement  at  Oermiuitown. 
There  were  a  few  in  Virginia,  others  In  New 
York  and  New  England.  But.  of  course,  the 
heavy  tide  of  Immigration  centered  In  the 
19th  century.  However,  the  Nation  owes  a 
distinct  debt  to  the  Teutonic  strain  In  Revo- 
lutionary days  A  great  figure  who  did  more 
than  any  other  man  to  train  Washington's 
army  was  the  Prussian,  Baron  von  Steuben. 
In  1785  Presala,  under  Frederick,  was  the  first 
country  to  recognize  officially  the  newly  de- 
clared lnde^»endence  of  the  revolting  Colonies 
In  the  last  143  years,  it  Is  estimated  that 
between  6  and  8  million  Germans  have  emi- 
grated to  tills  country  and  that  the  blood 
etraln  is  discernible  In  some  26  m.llllon  today. 

Many  notable  figures  In  the  areas  of  gov- 
ernment, business  professions,  the  arts  and 
culture  have  been  first-  or  second-generation 
German-Americans  as  well  as  further  along 
on  descent.  In  spite  of  this  country's  having 
been  eng^aged  In  two  major  wars  with  the 
Reich,  German-Americans  have  given  a  no- 
table demonstration  of  loyalty  and  service 
In  arms  to  their  adopted  land. 

As  In  the  Nation,  Germans  made  their  im- 
print In  Texas  well  before  our  Independence. 
Baron  de  Bastrop,  after  whom  the  small 
town  near  Austin  Is  named,  landed  with  one 
group  In  New  Orleans  In  1821  and  led  many 
to  Texas.  A  substantial  settlement  was  made 
In  what  Is  now  Austin  County  In  1831.  And 
only  2  years  after  San  Jacinto,  Prledrlch 
Ernst  and  Charles  Pordtran  founded  Indus- 
try. In  1860,  one-thlrtleth  of  the  Texas  pop- 
ulation was  estimated  as  German. 

Gershon  Canaan,  a  Dallas  citizen  who  rep- 
resents the  Federal  German  Republic  as  con- 
sul here,  figures  there  are  at  least  15,000 
German -American  families  In  the  Dallas 
area.  Since  taking  over  consular  duties,  he 
has  made  national  celebration  of  German 
Day  a  special  goal.  He  was  the  motivating 
figure  In  the  1963  celebration  here  and  In 
Texas. 

Incidentally,  the  Muchert  Army  Reserve 
Center,  10031  East  Northwest  Highway,  was 
■o  designated  In  honor  of  Col.  Jules  Muchert, 
a  first- generation  Immigrant  to  Dallas  who 
devoted  more  than  40  years  of  his  life  to 
Texas  National  Guard  service 


WWch  Party  I>  the  "War  Party"? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  August  18.  1964 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  interest- 
ing column  written  by  Max  Preedman, 
entitled  "Which  Party  Is  the  'War 
Party*?"  which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  E^vening  Star  on  August  17. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Which  Party  Is  the  "War  Party  "? 
(  By  Max  Preedman  ) 

Senator  Goldwater  hivs  said,  This  Nation 
has   gone  to  war  only   under  one   party,  and 


that  Is  not  the  party  that  I  represent."  This 
Is  not  the  same  as  accusing  the  Democrats  of 
belonging  to  the  war  party,  but  It  Is  peril- 
ously close  to  that  despicable  charge. 

To  remove  all  doubt.  Senator  Goldwathi 
said  the  weakjiess  and  znlstalLes  of  Demo- 
cratic administrations  brought  America  Into 
two  World  Ware,  Into  the  Korean  war,  and 
Into  the  new  phase  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Let  us  examine  this  charge  in  some  detail. 

Fifty  years  ago,  at  the  start  of  the  First 
World  War,  tills  country  wanted  to  be  Iso- 
lated from  Europe's  agony.  The  United 
States  had  no  power  to  prevent  the  outbreak 
of  that  struggle.  At  that  time  It  counted 
for  little  In  the  war  plans  of  the  great 
powers.  The  country  wanted  to  protect  Its 
rights  at  sea.  avoid  the  bloodshed,  and  If 
possible,  help  to  shorten  the  conflict  by  a 
process  of  mediation. 

These  alms  were  almost  universal  They 
helped  to  reelect  President  Wilson  In  1916. 
His  Republican  opponent.  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  shared  Mr.  Wilson's  desire  to  stay 
out  of  the  war.  The  voters,  by  a  small  mar- 
gin, decided  that  Mr.  Wilson  rather  than 
Mr.  Hughes  should  be  trusted  with  this  Uisk 

It  should  be  remembered  that  only  a  small 
minority,  at  this  stage,  supported  the  de- 
mand of  former  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt that  America  should  Join  the  war  on  the 
side  of  Britain  and  France.  Most  Americans, 
without  regard  to  party,  still  preferred 
armed  neutrality  to  participation  In  the  war. 

In  April  1917  this  country  went  to  war 
because  Germany's  new  {xsHcy  of  un- 
restricted submarine  warfare,  with  Its  un- 
limited attacks  on  American  shipping 
seemed  to  offer  the  American  people  no 
choice. 

Does  Senator  Goldwatfr  now  say  that  tlie 
Republican  Party  could  have  prevented  Ger- 
many from  applying  that  policy?  Or  does 
he  argue  that  America  should  meekly  have 
submitted  to  the  submarine  attacks  and 
done  nothing  about  them? 

There  has  never  been  any  evidence  that 
Germany  paid  the  slightest  attention  In 
shaping  her  own  war  plans  to  what  Republi- 
can politicians  were  saying  or  doing.  More- 
over, It  Is  a  repulsive  Insult  to  Republicans 
to  suggest  that  they  would  have  been  less 
eager  than  Democrats  to  protect  American 
Interests  and  American  honor  from  German 
attack. 

On  analysis,  the  mybterious  wisdom  of  the 
Republicans  becomes  as  nonexistent  as  their 
cowardice.  What  Is  clear  Is  that  the  Repub- 
licans In  1917,  no  less  than  the  Democrats, 
could  not  have  kept  America  out  of  the  war 
without  serious  damage  to  Its  freedom  and 
honor. 

Senator  Gouwater  has  chosen  to  rewrite 
history,  and  to  convert  a  national  tragedy 
Into  a  partisan  debate,  to  advance  his  per- 
sonal political  fortunes  in  an  ©lection  cam- 
paign. 

Before  the  Second  World  War,  the  out- 
standing Republican  in  Congress  on  all  mat- 
ters of  foreign  policy  was  Senator  Borah.  He 
denied  that  war  was  coming  In  Europe  and 
Insisted  that  he  had  better  Information  than 
the  State  Department 

In  1940  President  Roosevelt  was  able  to 
win  an  extension  of  the  draft  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  only  one  vote.  Even 
those  Americans  who  wanted  to  aid  the  Allies 
always  Insisted  that  they  wanted  all  aid 
short  of  war. 

Then  came  Pearl  Harbor  Once  a+;ain  one 
must  ask  the  question:  Could  the  Republi- 
cans have  prevented  the  attack  or  would  they 
have  done  nothing  about  It?  If  this  ques- 
tion answers  Itself,  what  right  has  Senator 
Goldwatkr.  In  logic  or  In  honor,  to  ca.st  slurs 
on  the  Democrats  now? 

When  Mr.  Acheson  defined  America's  de- 
fensive perimeter  in  Asia  in  January  1950.  he 
used  exactly  the  terms  used  by  Gen  Doug- 
las MacArthur  Now  the  general  was  never 
a  Democrat  nor  was  he  ever  a  favorite  of  the 
Democrats.      Korea   was  excluded   from   Gen- 


eral    MacArthurs     perimeter     as     from    Mr 
Acheson's. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  Communi.st  atUck. 
the  House  of  Representatives,  led  by  Repub- 
licans, slashed  America's  military  commit, 
ment  to  South  ECorea — the  real  signal  for  tfa« 
attack.  Besides,  Mr.  Acheson  had  'said  th&t 
the  United  States  would  organize  reslatanoe 
through  the  United  Nations  against  any  %^. 
gresslon  on  a  country  outside  America's  own 
perimeter.  This  was  the  precise  procedure 
followed  In  Korea. 

There  Is  a  vast  difference,  howe\<>r  before 
the  two  candidates  on  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Senator  Goldwatkr  has  told  us  that  he  would 
caU  for  victory  In  Vietnam  and  then  would 
turn  the  war  over  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  to  do  whatever  they  wish  to  achieve 
that  victory 

President  Johnson  will  never  give  that 
responsibility  to  any  Secretary  of  Defenae 
or  to  any  group  of  generals.  Here  Is  one  U- 
sue  where  the  voters  have  a  choice  not  an 
echo. 


Farm  Income  and  Political  Demag;o|i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  18,  1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
presidential  election  year,  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  August  17,  1964.  entitled 
"Farm  Income  and  Political  Demagogs," 
and  ask  that  It  be  reprinted  in  its  Mi- 
tircty  in  the  Record: 

Farm  Income  and  Political  Demagogs 

rhe  Department  of  Agriculture  has  dii- 
closed  that  farmers  this  year  will  recelT* 
about  $2.25  billion,  or  17  percent  of  their  net 
realized  income,  in  direct  Government  pay- 
ments. Both  the  amount  of  payment  uad 
the  percentage  are  new  records,  and  the  pftj- 
ments  may  be  as  much  as  25  percent  above 
the  $1.7  billion  In  payments  fanners  received 
in  bgth  1963  and   1962. 

Such  payments  are  mostly  for  Idling  land 
to  curtail  surplus  production,  but  they  alio 
Include  payments  of  so  much  per  bushel  to 
encourage  participation  In  crop  control  pro- 
grams, and  payments  for  engaging  In  certain 
soil  conservation  practices.  In  1960,  the  lut 
year  of  the  Elsenhower  administration,  dlrwt 
Government  payments  totaled  $693  mlllloa. 
or  5.9  percent  of  the  $11.6  billion  of  net  In- 
come that  year. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Johnson 
administration  chooses  to  Increase  payment* 
to  fanners  by  25  percent  In  a  presidential 
election  year.  It  Is  even  more  significant 
that  17  i>ercent  of  net  realized  farm  Income 
now  comes  directly  from  the  Government. 
This  Is  In  addition  to  the  billions  of  dollars 
8p>ent  on  other  types  of  price-support  activi- 
ties, such  as  buying  and  storing  crops  to 
guarantee  artificially  high  prices,  distribut- 
ing foods  to  schools  and  the  needy,  subsldli- 
ing  exports,  and  shipping  commodlUee 
abroad  at  cutrate  prices  or  as  outright  glfti 
under  the  food  for  peace  program. 

Democratic  campaigners  no  doubt  will  go 
into  the  rural  areas  hailing  all  this  as  an 
"achievement"  and  as  an  example  of  the  ad- 
ministration's concern  for  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  agriculture.  Farmers,  however,  are 
not  likely  to  be  fooled.  They  know  It  Is  not 
healthy  for  such  an  Important  segment  ct 
the  economy  to  be  so  dependent  on  the  tax- 
payers' largess 

They  are  well  aware,  moreover,  that  what 
the  Government  can  dispense  this  year  It  can 
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t^e  away  next  year,  or  whenever  a  shift  in 
jlie  political  winds  dictates  a  change.  Farm- 
en  already  have  lost  oonslderable  clout  in 
Congress,  and  they  are  destined  to  lose  more 
tbrough  reapportionment  of  oongressloaal 
districts.  As  we  have  pointed  out  befcM'e. 
there  are  now  about  300  Members  of  the 
House  without  a  single  major  farm  Interest 
m  their  districts,  compared  with  perhaps 
(^y  135  Members  who  can  be  classified  as 
icpresentlng  farm   or  rural   Interests. 

The  American  farmer  does  not  deserve  to 
l)ecome  a  ward  of  the  Government.  More- 
over, he  does  not  want  to  be.  And  he  Is  not 
likely  to  sell  his  vote  to  political  demagogs 
»ho  seek  to  make  him  one. 


A  Jaitifiable  Opposition 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  18,  1964 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Justifiable  Opposition" 
from  the  Richmond,  Ind.,  Palladium- 
Item: 

A    Jt;sTiriABLE   Opposition 

If  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  believe 
they  can  ride  roughshod  over  long-established 
procedures,  they  are  overlooking  the  inde- 
pendent nature  of  some  Congressmen. 

The  House  bill,  prepared  by  William  M. 
Tuck,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  and  hurled  at 
unsuspecting  supporters  of  the  administra- 
tion by  Representative  Howard  W.  Smith, 
Democrat,  of  Virginia,  should  give  Justices 
of  tlie  Supreme  Court  a  good  reason  for  pon- 
dering whether  some  of  their  recent  deci- 
sions are  not  a  usurpation  of  legislative 
authority. 

The  Supreme  Court's  recent  ruling  Uiat 
State  legislatures  must  be  reapportioned  on 
a  so-called  one-man,  one-vote  basis  has 
not  been  accepted  by  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  as  an  edict  that  must  be  enforced. 

Representative  Tuck  calls  his  bill  "a  sim- 
ple measure."  In  fact.  It  Is  a  simple  bill 
because  it  contains  only  these  two  provi- 
sions: 

1.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  no  longer  have 
the  right  to  consider  State  reapportionment 
cases  that  come  before  it  from  a  Federal  or 
State  supreme  court. 

2  Federal  district  courts  shall  have  no 
Juri.sdictlon  over  any  State  reapportionment 
cases 

Truly,  simple  statements,  but  packing 
enough  force  to  put  the  entire  Congress  in  a 
dither  and  to  create  a  highly  uncertain  state 
over  all  pending  legislation. 

Opposition  to  the  one-man,  one-vote  rul- 
ing of  the  High  Court  Is  not  confined  to  the 
Ho'iisp  Pending  In  the  Senate  Is  a  proposal 
worked  nut  by  Republican  Senate  leader 
EvFRFiT  M  DIRKSE3J.  Senate  Democratic 
Le.idcr  Mikk  Mansfield,  and  the  Justice  De- 
part:iient 

It  would  permit  SUites  to  hold  ofT  reap- 
portionment until  January   1966. 

The  Supreme  Court's  constitutional  func- 
tion a.s  established  by  the  Founding  Fathers, 
is  tlie  Interpretation  of  laws.  It  should  be 
mnde  to  understand  that  the  drafting  of  leg- 
islation Is  the  function  of  the  Congress. 

The  thought  will  not  register  in  the  minds 
of  the  average  American  citizen  that  .the 
Supreme  Court  Is  operating  on  a  new  plan. 
No  longer  is  It  solely  performing  Its  assigned 
fuiu  tion  as  the  third  branch  of  the  Govern- 
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xnent.  It  should  let  the  Congress  make  the 
laws  and  the  executive  branch  enforce  them. 

Too  much  power  has  been  taken  frc«n  the 
people  In  recent  yean  and  lodged  In  the 
bureaucrats  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Bepreaentatlve  Tuck's  bill  has  been  branded 
a  "tough"  one,  but  that  Is  the  t3rpe  of  repri- 
mand which  the  people  believe  should  be 
handed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Federal 
courts  are  stripped  of  Jurisdiction  over  State 
reapportionment  cases,  as  the  Tuck  measure 
proposes,  the  High  Court  may  be  Inclined 
hereafter  to  Interpret  rather  than  to  make 
the  laws  of  the  land. 


News  Abroad  bat  Not  at  Home 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  18.  1964 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
comes  to  me  that  was  published  in  the 
London  Daily  Express  of  Thursday,  June 
18,  1964. 

The  heading  of  this  article  is  "Cabinet 
Split  by  Plan  for  a  Deal  With  United 
States  on  Castro  Trpde  'Ban  Buses' 
Shock."  My  reason  for  inserting  this  ar- 
ticle in  the  Congressional  Record  is  to 
give  everyone  an  opportunity  to  read 
what  is  being  published  in  the  foreign 
press,  but  information  that  does  not  seem 
to  be  published  in  the  press  of  the  United 
States  that  is  of  great  interest  to  the 
American  people. 

I  think  the  article  is  very  revealing — 
to  say  the  least — and  very  informative. 

The  article  follows: 
Cabinet    Split    by    Plan   foe    a    Deal   With 

United    States    on    Castro    Trade    "Ban 

Buses"  Shock 

(By  Chapman  Plncher) 

An  agreement  not  to  seU  any  more  buses 
to  Cuba.  In  return  for  American  support  for 
Britain's  right  to  remain  In  Aden,  Is  being 
considered  by  the  Government. 

The  Cabinet  has  been  told  that  President 
Johnson  considers  it  vital  he  should  be  able 
to  announce  before  the  presidential  election 
that  Britain  has  Joined  the  economic  block- 
ade against  Castro. 

Americans  strongly  resent  Britain's  posi- 
tion, and  Mr.  Johnson  feels  he  needs  a  diplo- 
matic victory  to  offset  his  Vietnam  failure. 

Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home — who  only  last 
month  reaffirmed  In  the  Commons  that  he 
"resisted"  Washington  pressure  over  Cuba — 
Is  now  anxious  to  help  the  President  follow- 
ing the  unexpected  success  of  Republican 
rlghtwing  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  In  the 
preliminaries  to  November's  election. 

PRESSURE 

But  with  the  British  general  election  also 
coming  up  the  Prime  Minister  by  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  buses  from  the  Leyland  Co. — 
nearly  1.000  worth  £9  million  are  being  nego- 
tiated with  Castro — would  face  a  serious 
political  setback  unless  he  could  secure  a 
more  valuable  concession  In  return. 

The  Americans — who  now  favor  Nasser,  be- 
lieving him  to  be  the  best  safeguard  against 
communism  In  the  Middle  East — could  exert 
economic  pressure  on  him  to  tone  down  his 
antl-Brltish  campaign  In  Aden. 

Such  a  deal  between  Britain  and  the 
United  States  would  generate  bitter  opposi- 
tion from  industry. 


For  It  would  end  the  prospect  of  Cuban 
orders  for  electrical  equipment  dleeel  engines, 
locomotives  and  other  machinery,  as  well 
as  preventing  the  sale  of  more  buses  by  Ley- 
land — even  though  the  firm  has  said  the  or- 
der represents  only  a  small  part  of  Its  pro- 
duction. 

The  deal  would  also  the  fiercely  attacked 
by  the  Socialists. 

division 

Though  political  denials  of  such  a  senti- 
tive  proposal  are  Inevitable,  secret  discus- 
sions  have  gone  far  enough  to  divide  the 
Cabinet. 

Sir  Alec  and  Foreign  Secretary  Mr.  R.  A. 
Butler  are  In  favor  of  placing  President 
Johnson  In  support  of  the  Anglo-American 
alliance. 

Colonial  Secretary  Mr.  Duncan  Sandys  and 
Defense  Minister,  Mr.  Peter  Thomeycroft 
agree  with  them,  in  the  Interests  of  holding 
the  military  base  In  Aden  which  they  con- 
sider vital  to  British  Influence  In  the  Middle 
East. 

Chancellor  Mr.  Reginald  Maudllng  and 
Trade  Minister  Mr.  Edward  Heath  oppose  the 
deal  because  of  the  Importance  of  exports. 

Lord  Blakenham,  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd,  and  a 
few  others  oppose  because  they  consider  It 
too  dangerous  to  the  Tories'  election  chances. 

INDONESIA 

Meanwhile  the  Goverment  is  confronted 
with  the  £1  mlUlon  order  won  by  Vauxhall 
Motors,  of  Luton,  to  supply  756  trucks  and 
260  bus  chassis  to  Indonesia. 

A  company  spokesman,  commenting  yes- 
terday on  the  posslbUlty  of  the  deal  being 
banned  by  the  Government,  said: 

"Although  the  contract  is  a  large  and  Im- 
portant one  It  Is  not  vital  to  the  country's 
prosperity.  The  factory  Is  extremely  busy 
even  without  this  order  and  all  Indications 
are  that  It  will  remain  so." 

No  formal  application  for  Government 
credit  to  back  the  deal  will  be  made  until 
next  week. 

And  Vauxhall  said:  "We  will  not  even 
make  the  application  If  the  Government  In- 
dicates beforehand  that  It  could  not  pro- 
vide credit  cover." 

(Footnote. — A  Board  of  Trade  officUd  said 
last  night:  "There  Is  a  list  of  strategic  goods 
which  must  not  be  exported  but  buses  are 
not  on  It  at  present."  This  list  applies  to 
Cuba  as  well  as  Indonesia.) 


Tribute  to  Hon.  John  B.  Bennett 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday.  August  13,  1964 

Mr.  EVTNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news  of 
the  passing  of  our  esteemed  colleague 
and  friend,  Hon.  Johw  B.  Bennett,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  has  saddened 
the  Members  of  this  House.  I  desire  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  and  others  in 
paying  a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

Congressman  Bennett  had  a  career  of 
notable  service  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
extending  over  more  than  20  years.  He 
was  the  dean  of  the  Michigan  congres- 
sional delegation  and  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  F\)reign  Commerce. 
He  was  a  skilled  and  effective  legislator, 
and  a  gentleman  of  integrity  and  char- 
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acter  who  served  his  district,  his  State. 
and  the  Nation  honorably  and  well. 

I  knew  John  Bennett  as  a  warm  and 
considerate  friend,  and  as  a  man  of  In- 
dependent views  and  strong  convictions. 
He  always  voted  as  his  Judgment  and 
conscience  dictated,  and  with  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  Issues. 
Unyielding  in  his  devotion  to  high  prin- 
ciples. John  Bennett  fought  consistently 
and  vigorously  to  maintain  standards  of 
Integrity  in  our  Government. 

He  was  a  great  American  aiid  he  will 
be  missed  greatly. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Bennett  and  to  other 
members  of  his  family  an  e.xpression  of 
my  deepest  sympatliy  in  their  loss  and 
bereavement. 


Reapportionment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  August  18.  1964 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  certainly  the  que.stion  of  reap- 
portionment of  State  senates  In  States 
such  as  California,  which  have  a  bicam- 
eral system  and  their  legislatures  pat- 
terned after  the  Pedeial  system.  Is  very 
timely  In  view  of  the  discussions  which 
are  being  held  both  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  U.S.  Senate. 

A  short  time  ago  I  testified  before  the 
Hou.se  Judiciary  Committee  in  support  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  of  which  I 
am  coauthor.  At  that  time  I  submitted 
for  the  Record  a  fine  statement  by  a  for- 
mer colleague  In  the  California  State 
Senate  and  a  very  good  friend.  Dr.  Ste- 
phen P.  Teale.  who  is  a  highly  respected 
senator  representing  Calaveras.  Mari- 
posa, and  Tuolumne  Counties.  I  would 
like  to  have  inserted  at  this  point  thQ 
statement  of  Dr.  Teale.  becau.se  I  believe 
that  tills  Is  indicative  of  the  feeling  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia on  this  Important  issue: 

The  rf-oent  Supreme  Court  declamation  on 
le'.:;lslatlve  airport '.(JimuMU  is  vlewod  with 
alaxm  by  nearly  aJl  of  the  nienibcr.s  of  both 
houses  of  the  California  Letri.Nlature. 
Throiitihout  the  past  100  years,  thl.s  State  has 
had  several  plan.s  of  legLslatlvc  apportion- 
ment Prior  to  1927.  both  hoiuses  were  ap- 
portioned   roughly    on    a   fKipulatlon   bfisLs. 

Grr)s.s  dl.ssatisf.trt Ion  by  the  prencral  pub- 
lic at  that  time  resulted  in  adoption  of  the 
present  so-called  Federal  plan,  which  uses  a 
different  basis  for  apportionment  of  each 
house  of  our  bicameral  leiiLslature:  the  sen- 
ate representlns;  area  and  the  assembly  rep- 
resenting pfipulation. 

California  has  loiiEf  recopnlzed  that  it  takes 
niany  factors  to  make  a  pro.sperous  and 
smoi)*h!y  operariii^  unit  of  povernment. 
This  applies  particularly  to  a  Stat.e  of  the 
size  and  diversity  of  California.  Population 
per  se  is  not  suflRclent  to  accomplish  this. 
Rather,  massive  population  centers  come  as 
a  result  of  the  presence  of  other  factors  such 
as  climate,  agricultural  development,  raw 
material  resources  such  as  water,  minerals, 
timber,  and  range  land,  and  their  proper  de- 
velopment and  manat^ement  The  inanimate 
factors  may  exist  witiiout  p<jpulatlon,  but 
the    reverse    Is   not   true.     Population   mtist 


have  available  to  it.  elth^*  within  a  State  or 
immediately  adjacent  to  It,  tbeM  other  re- 
sources. 

CaUfomla,  early  In  Ita  history,  found  that 
in  order  to  aasure  proper  le^latlve  manage- 
ment and  protection  of  both  Its  human  and 
Inanimate  reeources,  a  bicameral  type  of 
lesflfilature  with  each  house  representing  a 
different  interest  was  necessary.  Such  has 
been  the  situation  since  1927. 

The  proof  that  such  a  system  has  been 
effective  and  continues  to  be  desirable  llee 
in  the  mere  history  of  our  development  in 
the  past  40  yesirs.  California  haa  become  a 
leading  Slate,  not  only  In  population,  but 
al.so  In  gross  prixluctivlty.  We  have  de- 
velo|)ed  outstanding  systems  of  tran.sj)<)rta- 
tlon  of  both  people  and  natural  resources, 
particularly  water;  we  have  made  out.stand- 
Ing  progress  In  the  prr>blems  of  urbanization, 
smog  control,  in  the  fields  of  public  health, 
welfare,  rehabilitation  of  criminals,  and  man- 
agement of  ovir  depletjible  natural  resources. 

Experience  has  shown  that  neither  hou.se 
of  our  legislature  has  been  able  to  develop 
legl.slatlon  singly  whlcli  preserves  the  proper 
balance  between  the  human  needs  and  the 
management  requlrementji  of  area  use,  but 
that  compromise  of  opjxwilng  views  li;us  been 
successful 

Legislative  activity  of  the  type  recently  In- 
dulged In  by  the  Supreme  Court  poees  a 
tlireat  not  only  to  the  orderly  development 
of  our  Individual  States,  but  also  the  demo- 
cratic prerogatives  of  tlie  p>eople  tliemselves; 
and  could  subject  con.Klderatlon  of  the  vari- 
ous values  wlUiin  a  political  entity  to  the 
absolute  control  of  a  vocal  minority  with- 
in the  vast  population  centers. 

In  summary.  I  would  malte  the  following 
ptilnt-s : 

(1)  Human  values  are  dependent  upon 
proper  development  and  management  of 
material  resources. 

(2)  In  legf.tslatlve  determination,  repre- 
sent.iitlon  of  both  human  values  and  Inani- 
mate resources  by  blc.inieral  legislatures  has 
proven  effective  and  successful. 

(.3)  Destruction  of  this  type  of  legl-slature 
by  Judicial  lei:tslatl<jn  will  prove  disastrous  to 
Stiite  governments  who  must  manage  wide- 
ly divergent  Interests. 

(4)  ITltlmate  application  of  these  theories 
of  the  .Supreme  Court  could  apply  to  our  na- 
tional structure  and  could  result  In  db^a.s- 
trous  confusion  at  that  level. 

I  urge  this  committee  to  expedite  legisla- 
tion which  will  curtiiU  the  Court's  power 
In  the  field  of  legislative  apportionment  to 
the  extent  that  States  with  bicameral  leg- 
islatures may  determine  the  makeup  of  at 
least  one  house  of  that  legislature. 


Senator  Clak  Engl« 


HON. 


SPKECH 

OF 

RICHARD  T. 


HANNA 


OF  rAi.iroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1964 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Sj^eaker.  Cl.mr 
Emgle,  Senate )r  from  California  and  my 
friend,  is  gone.  Ili.s  passing  has  empha- 
.sized  in  my  mind  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  flavor  a  living  person  gives  to 
life  while  he  lives  it  continues  In  the 
mind  and  memoi-y  of  those  who  knew 
him.  Tiie  spice  Ciair  gave  to  life  had 
zest  and  rarity  and  was  wiil  worth  long 
mem')ry. 

His  wit  was  .sharp,  his  manner  gay.  yet 
he  had.  too,  the  qualities  of  flrmne-ss  and 
tenacity.    It  followed  that  his  company 
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August  18 

elicited  delight  and  his  work  commanded 
respect.  His  lively  and  vibrant  parUd- 
patlon  In  the  action  of  politics  obscured' 
for  some,  the  often  deep  and  penetrattaj 
considerations  he  gave  for  the  necessity 
and  purpose  behind  that  action.  He 
was  pungent  and  pragmatic  in  doing  the 
attainable;  but  he  was  also  persistent 
and  philosophical  In  pursuing  the  desir- 
able. Senator  Engle  found  pleastire  In 
his  duties  and  honor  in  his  calling. 

There  was  much  of  the  good  and  a 
touch  of  the  great  in  Clair  Encu. 
Tragedy  struck  a  second  time  for  tbe 
Nation  and  the  Democratic  Party. 
Within  a  year  we  lost  another  great  puIk 
lie  servant  who,  by  ordinary  expecta- 
tions still  had  long  to  live  and  much  to 
Rive.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  miss  Claik  as 
a  friend  and  mourn  him  as  an  effective 
legislator  for  the  State  he  loved,  Califor- 
nia. I  join  with  my  colleagues  In  ex- 
tending sympathy  to  his  wife,  son,  and 
to  others  of  his  Immediate  family. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENNBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  13,  1964 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Wilkes-Barre  tPa.'  Times-Leader,  the 
Evening  News  of  August  13,  1964: 
OppoRTUNrry     Knocks     Again:      Industual 

Ft-KD    C.■^MPAICN    IK    1965 

The  disclosure  of  the  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Commit tf-e  of  the  Greater  Wllkes-Barre 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  a  drive  for  fundi 
to  finance  the  con.rtruction  of  plants  In  the 
area  Is  stimulating  and  challenging  news. 
This  is  the  flr5t  appeal  since  1961  when  tbe 
quota  of  H.SOOfXX)  was  exceeded  in  an  un- 
excelftd  demonstration  of  community  team- 
woric  and  solidarity 

As  a  result  of  the  success  of  the  1961  cam- 
paign. 23  companies,  providing  2,650  Jobs  di- 
rectly and  otlier  employment  In  auxiliary 
services,  were  located  here  In  the  rehabilita- 
tion program  that  has  given  the  city  and  lt» 
suburbs  a  new  lease  on  life  since  the  collapM 
of  anthracite*  eliminating  hard  coal  as  the 
foundation  of  tlie  local  economy.  Mining 
is  still  a  contributing  factor,  but  it  no  longer 
dominates  the  scene. 

Industrial  development  was  Inaugurated 
on  a  m<xle.''t  scale  In  the  late  1930's  a.s  pro- 
diictlon  and  employment  In  the  mines  de- 
clined Tiie  initial  elTorts  were  limited  to  a 
small  number  of  businessmen  and  clvlc- 
mlnded  Individuals  who  saw  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  and  decided  to  do  something 
about  it. 

In  1949.  the  indii.strial  fund  corporatloM, 
affiliates  of  tlie  chamber,  were  organized  and 
the  program  entered  a  new  pliase.  Between 
lii4a  and  1958,  a  total  of  $2,088,000  waa 
ral.sod  through  outright  gifts  in  appeals,  lim- 
ited to  1.400  proipocts. 

These  far-sighted  boosters  succeeded  In 
launching  30  conipanies  with  some  8,000  em- 
ployes by  providing  sites  and  buildings.  The 
initial  Investment  of  $2  million  eventually 
had  a  value  of  $0,375,000.  Until  the  Penn- 
sylvania Indtistrlal  Development  Authority 
came  into  existence,  local  banlu  carried  the 
load.     With  the  advent  of  the  PIDA.  it  par- 


ticlpat^'d  to  the  extent  of  30  percent,  with 
tbe  banks  putting  up  60  percent  and  the 
public  20  percent.  Incidentally,  no  bonds 
ever  were  Issued  here. 

In  liJ61.  a  new  approach  was  made  with 
the  community  Itself  fully  participating  for 
the  first  time.  The  response  was  overwhelm- 
ing. t*'P  campaign  going  over  the  top  with 
capital,  labor,  and  the  public  marching  side 
by  side  to  victory. 

This  etTort  paved  the  way  for  tlie  1965  ap- 
peal and  others  that  may  follow,  depending, 
of  course,  on  developments.  The  public  never 
has  had  a  greater  return  on  Its  money.  With- 
out tlie  funds  contributed  In  1961  and  In 
preceding  appeals,  the  Greater  Wllkes-Barre 
ve  know  today  would  not  be  In  existence. 
We  owe  everytlilng  we  are  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion program,  sometimes  known  as  Opera- 
tion Jobs,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Greater 
Wilkcs-Barre  Chamljer  of  Commerce. 

Next  year,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  dup- 
licate the  success  of  1961  and  Its  predecessors 
»nd  exceed  them.  If  possible.  With  a  second 
industrial  park  In  the  making  on  Route  115 
near  the  Northeastern  Turnpike  Int^erchange 
and  other  development  In  mind,  the  greater 
the  amount  of  money  made  available  the 
better  tb.e  results  will  be.     Let's  go. 


Cuban  Policy 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

or    rLORIDA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  18,  1964 

Mr  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  dis- 
tingul.shed  colleagues  a  significant  letter 
which  was  sent  recently  to  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  by  a  prominent  U.S. 
industrialist.  The  positive,  foi-ward- 
looking  principles  stated  by  John  H. 
Mathls.  president  of  the  Lone  Star 
Cement  Corp..  in  his  letter  congratulat- 
ing the  Secretary  for  his  "prompt,  vigor- 
ous, and  forthright  response  to  the 
Ca.stro  regime's  overtures  for  talks  \x1th- 
out  preconditions"  expresses  views  with 
which  I  fully  concur. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Mathis  is  absolutely 
correct  in  saying  that  "the  American 
people  have  consistently  supported  the 
utmost  firmness  in  our  Cuban  policy." 
I  believe  that  he  is  absolutely  correct  also 
in  his  pointed  references  to  Interna- 
tional lawlessness  with  respect  to  "the 
flagrant  and  insolent  'dumping'  of 
foreign  goods  in  this  country  at  illegal 
price."^  '  As  he  so  incisively  summed  up 
the  Situation: 

Only  when  there  Is  a  solid  basis  of  law  In 
linernational  commerce  can  we  make  any 
inipiirtant  progress  In  the  expansion  of  de- 
sir. ible  foreign  trade. 

Four  months  ago  I  was  the  sponsor 
of  a  bill  designed  to  provide  additional 
.'statutory  guidelines  needed  to  clearly 
deliiie  "dumping"'  and  "injury,"  to 
tighten  existing  loopholes  and  to  assure 
faiior.  more  effective  procedures  in  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  the  U.S. 
antidumping  statute.  It  is  from  such  a 
vantage  point  that  I  found  Mr.  Mathls' 
comments  of  particular  Interest. 

In  endorsing  his  sentiments,  I  am  con- 


fident that  I  am  reflecting  the  views 
shared  by  a  number  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle — more  than  50  of 
whom  have  introduced  bills  with  Identi- 
cal provisions  during  this  session  of  the 
Congress, 

The  surge  of  interest  and  concern 
about  dumping  has  been  evident  over 
the  past  several  years.  For  example, 
during  the  first  session  of  this  Congress, 
50  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives introduced  a  predecessor  bill. 
Moreover,  the  antidtmaping  amendment 
now  awaiting  hearings  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  has  received  not 
only  extensive  bipartisan  congressional 
support;  it  has  been  endorsed  by  a  broad 
cross  section  of  American  industiT  and 
labor. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  constructive,  responsi- 
ble, and  meaningful  relief  against  injuri- 
ous dumping  cannot  receive  adequate 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  in  the  remaining  days  of  this 
session.  It  is  equally  clear,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  remedial  action  in  this  vital 
area  of  our  foreign  trade  policy  must  be 
accorded  a  high  priority  among  the  im- 
finished  business  of  this  body.  I  shall 
press  with  earnestness  and  conviction 
for  early  hearings  and  enactment  of 
sound  and  workable  antidumping  legis- 
lation in  the  89th  Congress. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  sig- 
nificant letter  of  Mr.  John  Mathis  on 
the  subjects  of  effectively  combating  in- 
ternational lawlessness  and  the  compel- 
ling need  to  curb  dumping.  His  observa- 
tions underscore  the  importance  of  help- 
ing to  insure  the  healthy  expansion  of 
legitimate  foreign  trade. 

The  letter  follows: 

Lone  Star  Cement  Corp  , 
New  York,  N.Y.,  July  30.  1964. 
Hon.  De.^n  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  fully  concur  In  and  heartily  congra- 
tulate you  on  your  prompt,  vigorous,  and 
forthright  response  to  the  Castro  regime's 
overtures  for  "talks  without  preconditions." 
I  know  I  am  far  from  alone  Ln  this,  for  the 
American  i>eople  have  consistently  supported 
the  utmost  firmness  in  our  Cuban  policy. 
And  spe.aking  for  our  South  American  sub- 
sidiary companies,  I  wish  you  the  utmost 
success  In  your  delicate  diplomatic  efforts 
with  the  OAS. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  speaking  now  for 
our  25,000  shareholders  and  those  of  other 
corporations  whose  Cuban  assets  have  been 
seized  by  the  revolutionists,  I  feel  strongly 
that  am  own  preconditions  are  unjustly 
modest.  As  I  understand  it,  we  demand  only 
that  Soviet  troops  be  withdrawn.  It  seems 
equally  Important,  as  a  condition  to  any 
meaningful  International  discussion,  that 
there  be  prompt  and  adequate  com  {sensa- 
tion for  private  properties  which  the  rev- 
olutionary government  has  seized.  There 
is  certainly  no  point  in  man-to-man  discus- 
sions with  unreconstructed  tbleves.  mur- 
derers, and  subverslonlsts. 

I  might  add  that  this  view  of  international 
lawlessness  is  quite  consistent  with  my  ex- 
pressed views  on  a  related  subject — the  fla- 
grant and  Insolent  dumping  of  foreign  goods 
In  tills  country  at  Illegal  prices.  This  is 
clearly  against  our  laws,  against  the  Intent 
of  Congress,  and  against  the  interests  of 
domestic  capital  and  labor  alike.     It  should 


not  be  a  subject  of  discussion,  negotiation, 
or  administrative  Judgment.  As  you  said 
of  the  Castro  regime's  attempts  to  export 
revolution,  this  activity  Is  not  a  subject  for 
bargaining.    It  must  stc^. 

It  seems  to  me  that  only  when  there  Is  a 
solid  basis  of  law  In  International  comineice 
can  we  make  any  Important  progress  In  the 
expansion  of  desirable  foreign  trade. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  expressing  these 
opinions  also,  through  copies  of  this  letter 
to  the  President,  to  his  special  trade  rep- 
resentative, and  to  our  congressional  Repre- 
sentiitives. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  H    Mathis. 


The  Late  Senator  Clair  Engle 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  11,  1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cherished 
friend  and  a  distinguished  former  col- 
league has  departed  from  our  midst  with 
the  passing  of  Senator  Claer  Engle.  of 
California. 

He  personified  the  best  qualities  of  his 
great  State  of  California. 

He  was  an  able  legislator,  and  won  the 
admiration  of  his  colleagues  and  friends 
during  his  years  of  service  in  the  House. 

He  inspired  continuing  pride  and  re- 
spect among  his  foniier  colleagues  in  the 
House  as  we  observed  his  achievements 
and  his  progress  as  a  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate. 

I  knew  Clair  Engle  as  an  esteemed  col- 
league, a  delightful  companion,  a  faith- 
ful and  considerate  friend,  and  a  truly 
gallant  gentleman. 

We  became  friends  in  the  80th  Con- 
gress when  I  was  a  freshman  Congress- 
man and  Clair  Engle  was  a  veteran  of 
4  years  service  In  this  body.  One  of  the 
outstanding  younger  Members  of  the 
House,  he  was  chosen  assistant  Etemo- 
cratic  whip  in  that  Congress.  He  con- 
tinued to  serve  in  this  respKjnsible  iX)St 
through  the  84th  Congress. 

Clair  Engle's  exceptional  gifts  of 
character,  mind,  and  ability  brought  him 
steadily  increasing  recognition.  He  was 
a  progressive  In  the  famous  tradition  of 
his  expansive  American  West.  As  a  key 
member  and  eventually  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  he  was  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  With  his  election  to  the  Senate 
in  1958,  he  continued  his  vigorous  and  re- 
sourceful flght  for  reclamation  and  con- 
servation and  for  other  progressive  and 
humanitarian  causes. 

His  record  of  dedicated  service  to  his 
district,  his  State,  and  the  Nation  assures 
that  he  wdll  long  be  remembered  as  a 
great  American  who  gave  his  best  in  the 
service  of  his  country. 

We  are  all  saddened  at  his  death,  and 
we  shall  miss  him  greatly.  My  wife  and 
I  join  in  expressing  our  sorrow  and  deep- 
est sympathy  to  his  lovely  wife  and  other 
members  of  his  family  in  their  loss  and 
bereavement. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAY 

or   MZW    TOUl 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  18.  1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  in  the  17th  Congressional 
District,  known  as  Park  East  has  received 
wide  recognition  for  the  intelligent  and 
constructive  nature  of  its  editorials. 
The  editor,  Mr.  Morton  Lawrence,  has 
received  mail  from  all  parts  of  the  city 
of  New  York  congratulating  him  on  the 
fairness  and  astuteness  of  his  editorial 
policy. 

On  July  23.  Park  East  included  an  edi- 
torial on  the  subject  of  racial  rioting 
In  the  streets  of  Manhattan.  Many  peo- 
ple commented  favorably  about  this  edi- 
torial. I  think  that  it  deserves  wide  at- 
tention and  I  am  therefore  placing  it  in 
the  Congressional  Record  in  the  hope 
that  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress  will 
take  note  of  it. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Critical  Time 

Only  a  saintly  optimist  can  have  any 
doubts  that  the  issue  ot  civil  rlghU  and  the 
minority  groups'  asplnitlons  for  equality  of 
opportunity  wUl  not  play  a  major  part  in 
the  forthcoming  political  campaign;  a  few 
politicians  we  know  of  have  been  frank  in 
stating  their  hope  of  being  the  beneficiary 
of  a  white  "backlash." 

Therefore,  the  unfortunate  Incident,  In- 
volving the  BhooUng  of  a  Wagner  Junior 
High  School  student  last  week,  and  the  sub- 
sequent rlotB.  assumes  much  greater  signif- 
icance. 

In  regard  to  what  happened  at  the  school, 
we  are  of  two  minds.  We  have.  In  the  past, 
objected  strongly  to  the  Indiscriminate 
charges  of  police  brutality  when  the  oflBcer 
sought  to  defend  hlmseLf  or  preserve  the 
peace  from  knife-  or  gun-wleldlng  delin- 
quents. On  the  other  hand,  we  wonder  If 
some  members  of  the  police  force  are  not 
too  prone  to  shoot  from  the  hip.  when  such 
drastic  action  Is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
The  authority  to  take  a  humjui  life  Is  an 
awesome  responsibility.  We,  therefore,  await 
Commissioner  Murphy's  promised  thorough 
Investigation  of  the  Incident. 

What  is  more  disturbing  Is  the  growing 
chasm  between  the  whit"  and  black  peoplee 
in  our  city.  We  are  not  surprised  at  the 
statements  and  actions  of  small  numbers  of 
extremists  In  both  camps;  tliere  are  neu- 
rotics and  bigots  In  every  segment  of  our 
pluralistic  society.  It  Is  the  growing  bitter- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  vast  middle  groups 
that  causes  dismay  and  alarm. 

Throughout  the  history  of  this  and  other 
countries,  the  struggle  of  the  haves  and  the 
have-nota  has  had  Its  bitter  moments.  Right 
in  the  Park  East  community  were  the  draft 
riots  of  1863.  when  newly  arrived  Irish  Immi- 
grants rioted  because  they  felt  they  were 
being  exploited  by  the  white  Protestant 
majority. 

Now.  100  years  later,  another  newly  emerg- 
ing minority  also  seems  to  be  "moving  too 
fast  '  for  the  established  Diajorlty — and 
bloodshed  and  111  will  mark  this  conflict. 

Perhaps  one  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  Negro 
to  fully  understand  the  emotional  reaction 
to  having  persons  of  the  same  race  killed  and 
their  houses  of  worship  burned  In  the  South, 
and  being  the  object  of  derision  and  resent- 
ment in  the  North. 


Wliat  woold  be  the  reacticm,  for  example, 
of  a  mnd-maanered  pervon  of  Oerxnan  ex- 
traction wen  ha  to  know  that  in  many  anas 
of  thla  country  paraoos  war«  being  denied 
their  rights  aolely  because  they  were  Oerman, 
and  that  German -Americans  were  being  i-e- 
ferred  to  by  derogatory  names  even  in  this 
city. 

For  German,  substitute  Catholic,  Jew, 
Irishman,  Italian.  Slav,  white  Anglo-Saxon 
Proteetant.  or  what  wUl  you,  and  try.  If  you 
can.  to  Imagine  your  own  reaction. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  white 
persons  to  whom  fear  of  the  black  man  has 
become  a  real  matter  for  concern — fear  of 
physical  violence,  fear  of  Job  competition, 
fear  of  the  unknown,  and  occasionally  the 
Imaginary. 

All  of  us  who  are  white  can  consider  the 
ravings  of  a  Governor  Wallace,  and  the 
violence  of  the  Mlssls&lppl  know-nothings 
OS  the  action  of  a  few  extremists,  whose 
words  and  deeds  should  not  be  held  against 
the  vast  majority  of  the  white  people.  How- 
ever, we  tend  to  condemn  the  extremist  ac- 
tions of  a  small  minority  of  Negroes  as  be- 
speaking the  thoughts  and  beUefs  of  the 
entire  race. 

As  a  result,  resentment  begets  resentment, 
violence  begets  violence,  and  all  of  us,  black 
and  white,  begin  to  look  upwn  the  other 
group  as  potential  antagonists. 

Unfortunately,  so  many  of  us  in  the  white 
conununlty  regard  the  violence,  the  delin- 
quency, and  the  crime  on  the  pert  of  the 
members  of  minority  groups  as  a  cultural  or 
racial  characteristic  rather  than  as  a  result 
of  Ignorance,  poverty,  and  ail  the  other  Ills 
that  are  peculiar  to  those  on  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder. 

Again,  a  glance  Into  the  history  of  New 
York  win  ahow  us  that  to  thoee  Uvlng  on  the 
lower  East  Side,  the  roving  gangs  of  newly 
immigrated  Italians  with  their  feuds,  crimes, 
and  killings,  were  considered  as  natural  ac- 
tions of  a  "hot-blooded  race,"  rather  than 
that  of  a  small  minority  of  the  descendants 
of  Dante  and  Michelangelo.  To  those  who 
lived  near  the  West  Side's  "HeU's  Kitchen." 
the  Irish  gangs  of  that  era  were  thought  of 
as  symptomatic  of  their  members'  national 
origin  and  perhaps  of  their  religion,  rather 
than  of  the  sjune  Ignorance  and  poverty  that 
characterize  every  newly  emerging  minority. 

All  of  us  deplore  the  extremist  tactics  and 
words  of  many  Negro  leaders,  but  we  should 
not  let  that  emotional  resentment  obscure 
our  rational  thinking.  We  niay  privately 
and  publicly  denounc-o  a  World's  Pair  alt- 
down,  but  that  shouirf  not  in  any  way  be  a 
reason  to  deny  the  Kcgro  hlB  rights  as  an 
American  citizen. 

AU  rellg^lous  and  nationality  groups  have 
managed  to  live  or  work  together  In  the  Park 
East  community  with  a  minimum  of  friction. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  ex- 
tend to  every  race  as  well. 

Park  East  Is  essentUilly  a  white  commu- 
nity. Before  we  allow  ourselves  to  give  way 
to  bigotry,  let  each  of  us  say  to  himself. 
"There  but  for  the  grace  of  God  go  I." 


Tbe  Middle  Ground  of  a  Midwest 
Republican 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  18,  1964 

Mr.   SCHWENGEL.     Mr.   Speaker,   as 
one  who  has  pleaded  the  cause  of  mod- 


eration in  political  thought  and  action 
for  some  time,  I  was  especially  pleased 
to  read  the  position  pap«-  of  Congrbs. 
MAH  BoBsxT  Tatt,  Jr.,  "The  MkltQe 
Ground  of  a  lifldwest  Republican,"  which 
appears  in  the  August  22 'issue  of  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature. 

Congressman  Taft's  scholarly  def«ue 
of  the  moderate  approach  In  the  "per- 
petuation and  preservation  of  respon- 
sible individualism"  provides  guidelinet 
for  the  role  of  government  In  meeting 
the  complex  problems  of  the  day. 

As  a  Midwest  Republican  who  believes 
that  the  middle  ground  providea  the 
proper  climate  for  the  calm  wisdom 
which  must  prevail  in  this  age  when  an 
unthinking  decision  can — literally- 
mean  the  end  of  all  life  on  earth,  I  find 
this  treatise  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Congressman  Taft,  all  the  more 
valuable  In  spelling  out  the  proper  courae 
for  now  and  the  future. 

In  bringing  these  remarks  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  I  am  prompted 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  able  legislator  from 
Ohio  whose  credentials  are  considerable 
as  the  son  of  "Mr.  Republican."  the  late 
Robert  T^t,  who  served  in  the  VS.  Sen- 
ate from  1939  to  1953,  and  as  the  grand- 
son of  William  Howard  Taft  who  was 
President  of  the  United  States  from  1909 
to  1913.  In  peipetuatlon  of  the  Taft 
leadership  in  national  politics,  Robut 
Taft,  Jr.,  is  presently  Congressman  at 
Large  from  OiUo  and  is  a  candidate  for 
the  U.S.  Senate.  His  election  In  Novem- 
ber will  return  the  Taft  influence  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  give  the  body  another 
moderate  voice  to  consider  Issues  of  the 
day  with  the  calm  wisdom  which  is  so 
necessary. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
place  the  article  by  Congressman  Robert 
Taft,  of  Ohio,  "The  Middle  Ground  of  a 
Midwest  Republican."  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Retdrd: 

Thr  Mn>DLi  Grottnd  or  a  Midwe-st 

(By  Robert  Taft,  Jr  ) 

Th»  stampede  of  American  polltlctl 
thought  toward  the  poles  of  "conservatism" 
on  the  one  hand  and  "liberalism"  on  tiM 
Cither  must  be  halted.  Rigidity  at  both  ends 
of  the  spectrum  has  become  a  refuge  for 
lazy  minds  and  volatile  emotions.  It  ban 
new  approaches  and  stifles  new  Ideas;  It 
Ignores  time-taught  truths.  As  a  result,  it 
falls  to  answer  the  questions  raised  by  dy- 
namic   changes    In    human    relationships. 

Both  the  liberal  tradition  of  applying  un- 
tried concepts  and  the  conservative  tradlUon 
of  relying  on  established  tenets  are  essential 
to  the  continued  progress— and  even  sxir- 
vlval — of  Western  civilization.  Simply  pit- 
ting one  against  the  other  Is  a  futile  en- 
deavor Instead,  the  real  challenge  comes 
In  making  our  society,  founded  and  built 
with  the  Individual  as  Its  chief  concern, 
better  able  to  cope  with  the  personal,  politi- 
cal, and  philosophical  problems  we  all  murt 
face. 

Throughout  our  history,  we  American! 
have  taken  great  pride  In  our  Individualism. 
Necessarily,  this  national  characteristic  wn 
rugged  In  nature  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic.  Pioneers  struggling  to  develop  • 
new  land  more  often  than  not  liad  only 
themselves  to  rely  upon  and  be  concerned 
about. 

But  as  villages  grew  into  cities  and  cltlei 
Into  metropolises,  we  built  a  society  that 
changed  the  postTire  of  our  individualism. 
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American  Oovemnaent,  aa  originally  con- 
eelved,  was  dedicated  to  promoting  the  gen- 
gnJ  welfare  of  all  etUzena  at  all  times.  It 
l»id  the  foimdatlon  of  equal  opportimity 
opon  which  we  all  might  bxiUd  as  Individ - 
y^la  seeking  ■ucceas,  satisfaction,  and  se- 
curity. Thus  did  we  acquire  the  national 
trait  of  responsible  Individualism.  In  which 
tbe  freedom  of  each  man  Is  guaranteed 
through  the  freedom  of  all  men. 

As  our  Nation  prospered,  though,  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Individual  seemed  to  wane. 
We  became  a  "big"  society,  with  "big"  busl- 
BMS,  "big"  labor,  "big '  government.  Hu- 
man values  slowly  but  steadily  were  sup- 
planted by  material  values.  Property  rather 
than  person  was  placed  on  the  p>edestal  of 
pride.  Aa  our  society  grew  bigger  and  our 
values  became  more  material,  expressed  and 
Implied  controls  became  an  impediment  to 
the  exercise  of  Individualism. 

Today  the  world  Is  divided  over  the  propo- 
sition that  a  system  based  upon  a  minimum 
of  external  authority  over  each  Individual, 
consistent  with  the  freedom  of  others  from 
Buch  authority,  is  Indeed  feasible  and  de- 
sirable.    I  believe  deeply  that  it  Is  both. 

It  is  overelmpllflcatlon  to  say  that  the 
United  States,  the  Western  World,  and  their 
Institutions  are  wholly  on  one  side  or  the 
other  in  thU  conteet.  Many  political  de- 
Telopmenta  and  policies  In  the  so-called 
liberal  sphere  of  American  life  today  move 
toward  authoritarianism  and  away  from  in- 
dividualism. The  ,8ame  can  be  said  for  the 
announced  objectives  and  methods  of  certain 
"conservative"  groups. 

If  we  are  to  maKe  progress  in  restoring 
responsible  Individualism  to  its  historic  posl- 
tlon  In  America,  llpservlce  will  not  suffice. 
There  must  be  a  renaissance  of  applied  ethi- 
cal precepts  that  are  Its  Integral  and  essential 
parts.  If  they  are  to  be  reestablished  and 
reinforced,  each  person  must  accept  account- 
ability for  the  freedom  of  all  others.  In 
this  spirit,  we  can  adopt  a  responsible  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  that  threaten  the 
constituent  i>arU  of  freedom. 

These  precepts  mvist  win  ready  and  con- 
tinued acceptance  In  the  minds  of  most,  if 
not  all,  of  our  citizens.  They  must  become 
dominant  once  more,  not  only  In  the  actions 
of  our  political  leaders  but  in  the  affairs  of 
our  educational,  business,  professional,  and 
religious  leaders.  And  this  must  take  place 
not  only  In  our  public  life  as  a  nation  but  in 
all  segments  of  private  society  as  well. 

Most  vital  to  an  individualistic  society  Is 
the  precept  ot  free  expression,  one  that  has 
been  nurtured  slowly  In  Anglo-American 
history.  It  Is  threatened  today  In  several 
ways. 

The  mere  size  and  power  of  our  institutions 
poee  serious  danger.  Perhaps  this  concen- 
tration of  Influence  Is  made  necessary  by 
the  economics  of  our  times.  But  these  In- 
stitutions— business  and  Industry,  organized 
labor,  modern  agriculture,  growing  govern- 
ment— have  burgeoned  so  as  to  cast  a  huge 
shadow  over  freedom  of  expression — and 
with  the  exercise  of  only  a  fraction  of  tiielr 
power  potential.  Their  economic  Impact 
upon  the  American  way  of  life  Is  so  great 
that  even  their  Implied  Interest  is  sufficient 
to  influence  the  course  of  public  and  private 
evpnts.  This  Influence  Is  easily  detected  In 
p<5filtlons  taken  by  certain  public  opinion 
Journals. 

Government,  acting  diligently  but  with 
discretion,  can  prevent  excessive  concentra- 
tion of  influence.  Reasonable  enforcement 
of  antitrust  laws,  for  Instance,  keeps  the  size 
of  Individual  economic  units  consistent  with 
the  size  of  the  Industry  as  a  whole.  In  this 
way.  a  monopoly  of  power  is  avoided  and 
the  vital  Interplay  of  varied  Interests  in  oxir 
private  enterprise  system  is  preserved. 

Technological  advance  has  created  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  danger.  It  is  implied  In  the 
need  for  licensing  limitations  on  the  number 
of  radio  and  television  stations.     Hopefully. 


this  governmental  prerogative  has  not  been 
misused.  But  the  temptation  and  danger 
Inherent  in  It  are  ever  present.  The  need 
for  and  size  of  worldwide  news  services  and 
national  pubUcatlons  present  a  slnUlar  po- 
tential for  control  of  Information  upon  which 
public  and  private  conduct  Is  based.  This 
danger  Is  particularly  acute  in  the  case  of 
thj  rewrite  man,  who  can  Infringe  on  In- 
dividual freedom  even  when  the  original 
reporting  U  responsible.  Only  a  vigilant 
and  vocal  citizenry  can  provide  adequate 
protection  against  the  potential  misuse  of 
vast  powers  of  influence  possessed  by  public 
Information  media. 

Equally  imfxjrtant  Is  a  public  demand  for 
full  disclosure  of  essential  facts  for  public 
scrutiny.  All  too  often,  military  and  diplo- 
matic excuses  tend  to  cover  up  bungling  or 
failure.  The  American  public  is  entitled  to 
decide  Its  own  fate,  and  essential  to  this 
process  of  freedom  Is  open  and  candid  pres- 
entation of  the  pertinent  facts,  within  the 
bounds  of  national  security.  Frequently  the 
complexity  of  Issues  causes  citizens  to  accept 
pat  answers  willingly.  Responsible  Individ- 
ualism demands  their  rejection. 

Preservation  of  free  thought  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  renewed  tolerance  of  non- 
con'ormlty.  Historically,  the  use  of  instinc- 
tive Imagination  and  Initiative  has  enabled 
us  to  escape  from  established  problem  pat- 
terns and  And  adequate  solutions.  Hesita- 
tion enveloped  In  the  fear  of  public  rebuke 
Inhibits  the  discovery  of  new  ways  and  de- 
prives all  of  us  of  the  products  of  our  native 
Inguenlty. 

Formal  and  Informal  education,  primarily, 
carry  the  responsibility  for  preserving  thought 
and  tolerance.  And  education  can  best  be 
kept  strong  and  stimulating  by  encouraging 
Its  decentralization  through  local  direction, 
local  financing,  and  local  control.  Special 
Federal  programs  and  financing  and  the  in- 
creasing growth  of  public  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, as  compared  to  private  institutions, 
pKJlnt  up  the  possible  danger  In  our  present 
course. 

Our  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  equal- 
ity of  opportunity,  so  basic  to  responsible 
Individualism,  Implies  underlying  govern- 
mental responslbUity  for  primary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  From  this  belief  came  our 
public  school  B3r8tem.  But  local  control  and 
support — plus  the  competition  of  private  in- 
stitutions— have  promoted  freedom  of 
thought  and  variance  of  views. 

The  trend  toward  uniform  standards  and 
methods,  urged  by  education  associations 
and  backed  by  Federal  money,  has  been  evi- 
denced In  passage  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  and  other  Federal  and  State 
support  programs.  True,  they  can  be  Justi- 
fied when  they  are  necessary  to  p>rovlde  a 
proper  minimum  level  or  as  pilot  programs. 
But  the  shift  of  basic  support — and  with  it. 
Inevitably,  the  shift  of  control — from  the 
local  community  to  another  level  of  Govern- 
ment creates  a  potential  for  conformity  of 
thought  that  is  foreign  to  our  historic  prac- 
tices.    It  should  be  avoided. 

Through  modification  of  our  tax  s>"stems, 
we  should  be  inventive  enough  to  enable 
local  communities  to  care  for  all  but  emer- 
gency and  extraordinary  needs.  We  have 
moved  in  the  opposite  direction,  unfortu- 
nately, and  responsible  individualism  com- 
pels us  to  reverse  the  trend.  Use  of  tax 
credits  and  deductions  and  a  reversal  of  Fed- 
eral preemption  of  local  tax  sources  can  re- 
store the  proper  perspective. 

At  levels  beyond  or  after  the  secondary 
education  level,  the  risk  of  thought  control 
decreases  but  does  not  disappear.  The  bU- 
Uons  of  Federal  dollars  spent  on  research 
programs  could  be  so  tempting  as  to  encour- 
age prejudicial  channeling  of  these  unlver- 
slty-based  activities.  Adult  education,  voca- 
tional training,  and  manpower  retraining 
programs  contain  less  danger  since  basic  con- 


trol rests  at  the  State  level.  Requirements 
lor  State — and,  where  appropriate,  local — 
particlpatlc«i  In  the  financing  affords  similar 
safeguards  against  external  domination. 

An  essential  tenet  of  Individual  freedom, 
fundamental  to  our  way  of  life  since  prerevo- 
lutionary  days,  has  been  that  the  taxing 
power  of  Government  is  to  be  used  only  for 
areas  of  prop)er  governmental  concern.  The 
drastic  Increase  in  extraordinary  demands  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  funds  since 
1932.  as  much  as  any  other  single  factor,  has 
Interfered  with  the  individual  freedoms  of 
Americans.  It  has  deprived  them,  as  in- 
dividuals, of  the  right  to  determine  the  ulti- 
mate use  of  those  resources  taken  from  them 
In  the  form  of  taxes.  Instead,  the  use  of 
these  funds  has  come  to  be  bureaucratlcally 
directed.  Where  the  uses  are  proper  ones — 
national  security  or  to  Insure  basic  safety  or 
to  provide  a  minimum  of  weU-belng  for  those 
unable  to  make  their  own  way — few  of  us 
would  gainsay  them.  But  some  aspects  of 
Federal  action  today  raise  deep  doubts  as  to 
their  Justlflcatlon. 

There  is  no  reason  to  catalog  them  here. 
Ilie  Congressional  Rxcoro  Is  replete  with 
specific  citations.  A  recent  and  flagrant  ex- 
ample was  the  payment  of  over  $24  mlUlon  In 
public  money  to  many  privately  owned — 
and.  In  many  cases,  quite  profitable — textile 
manufacturers  under  the  new  cotton  pur- 
chase subsidy  program.  One  large  and  af- 
fluent company  received  over  $700,000  of  tax- 
payers' money  during  a  2-month  period. 
This  money,  paid  to  encourage  the  purchase 
and  use  of  higher  priced  American -produced 
cotton,  can  be  used  nevertheless  for  any  com- 
pany purpose,  including  the  payment  of 
dividends. 

Inniunerable  other  examples,  such  as  Fed- 
eral subsidization  of  electric  power  genera- 
tion and  transmission  facilities  In  competi- 
tion with  private  efforts,  can  be  cited. 
Regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  particular 
programs  involved,  their  financing  deprives 
taxpaylng  citizens  generaUy  of  the  benefits 
reaped  through  the  outlay  of  public  money. 
Much  too  frequentiy.  these  activities  con- 
stitute an  interference  with  individual  and 
local  choice. 

The  reluctance  of  the  current  administra- 
tion to  give  prompt  and  serious  attention  to 
the  medical  care  proposal  submitted  by  C!on- 
gressman  Frank  Bow.  of  Ohio,  serves  as  a 
vivid  Illustration  of  the  regrettable  tendency 
to  rely  on  paternalistic  government.  The  ad- 
minlRtratlon's  measure  would  attach  the 
medical  care  program  to  the  social  sectuity 
system  and  thereby  Increase  the  posslbUity 
that  the  financing  cracks  now  evident  In  the 
system  might  soon  beocMne  irreparable  fis- 
sures. The  Bow  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  extend  tax  credits  to  those  who  pay 
taxes  to  enable  them  to  purchase  private 
health  Insurance  of  their  own  choice  and 
fitted  to  their  own  Individxial  specifications. 
For  nontaxpeyers.  Government  funds  would 
be  used  (within  limits)  to  purchase  adequate 
health  care  coverage  through  jjrlvate  sources. 

E>esplte  the  fact  that  the  Bow  plan  Is  more 
extensive  and  less  costly  than  that  offered  by 
the  administration,  it  has  been  virtually 
Ignored  by  administration  policymakers  and 
members  of  the  congressional  majority. 
They  apparently  prefer  to  erUarge  an  already 
too  large  Federal  Establishment  in  order  to 
Impose  unlnform  coverage  standards  on  each 
individual,  no  matter  what  his  particular 
preference  or  need.  In  so  doing,  they  strike 
at  the  very  fiber  of  responsible  Individualism. 

The  principle  of  equal  economic  opportu- 
nity Is  Inherent  in  the  concept  of  responsible 
individualism.  As  much  as  anything  else. 
this  is  what  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is 
all  about.  In  recent  years,  unfc«^unately, 
resistance  to  the  acceptance  of  this  concept 
seems  to  have  grown  stronger  rather  than 
weaker.  Denial  of  opportunity — by  practice, 
local  law.  and  even  Federal  regulation — ne- 
ceasltated  Federal  concern.     At  this  point. 
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the  denial  of  such  equal  opportunity  to 
American  Negroes  Is  a  denial  of  the  validity 
of  the  concept  Involved  and  la  wholly  anti- 
pathetic to  thla  essential  element  of  respon- 
sible Individualism. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  young  men 
and  women  who  aspire  to  a  better  life  but 
lack  the  Job  skills  necessary  to  achieve  It, 
to  older  people  who  are  frustrated  by  arbi- 
trarily imposed  retirement  requirements,  to 
experienced  workers  who  are  displaced  by 
automated  machinery,  to  linpoverlshed  fami- 
lies who  are  denied  the  essentials  of  living 
by  the  harsh  economics  of  the  day.  In  each 
Instance,  our  historic  responsible  Individu- 
alism makes  It  mandatory  that  we  use  the 
forces  and  funds  of  public  and  private  Inter- 
ests to  Insure  all  those  who  harbor  honorable 
ambitions  an  equal  opp)ortunlty  to  fulftU 
them. 

One  of  the  moat  perplexing  problems  our 
country  now  faces  Is  that  of  a  decline  in 
public  respect  for  and  support  of  observance 
of  law  and  order.  It  Is  as  great  a  threat  to 
individual  liberty  as  any  that  now  exists. 
Related  to  the  race  relations  problem.  It  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  It. 

There  can  be  no  freedom  for  any  Individual 
without  some  definition  of  tne  rights  of  each. 
Violations  of  those  rights  must  be  prohibited 
and  prosecuted.  One  need  only  examine  the 
increased  crime  rate,  the  Increase  In  Juvenile 
delinquency,  and  the  Increase  In  nonsuppK>rt 
cases  to  realize  the  major  proportions  of 
the  problem.  Its  remedy  cannot  and  must 
not  come,  chiefly  through  establishment  of  a 
national  police  system.  It  must  come 
through  better  local  understanding  and  Im- 
partial enforcement  of  law  and  order.  Even 
more  Importantly,  It  must  come  through  the 
cultivation  of  public  attitudes  that  we  seem 
to  be  losing. 

At  a  time  when  the  philosophical  and  prac- 
tical conflict  of  human  rights  and  property 
rights  has  provoked  bitter  protest,  the  need 
for  fair  but  firm  enforcement  of  law  and 
order  is  crucial.  The  right  to  seek  redress  of 
wrongs  through  public  petition  Is  recognized 
and  respected,  but  Its  distortion  and  abuse 
cannot  be  tolerated.  Utter  disregard  for  in- 
dividual rights — whether  himian  or  prop- 
erty— only  perpetuates  bitterness  and  bigotry 
and  makes  the  day  of  full  human  understand- 
ing and  compatibility  that  much  more  re- 
^      mote. 

As  Individuals,  we  are  obliged  to  protect 
not  only  our  own  freedoms  but  those  of 
others  as  well.  This  can  be  accomplished 
only  through  complete  respect  for  and  com- 
pliance with  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the 
community.  Disobedience,  on  either  side, 
merely  breeds  disorder. 

These  precepts — freedom  of  expression, 
freedom  of  thought,  freedom  from  excessive 
government,  freedom  of  opportunity,  and  re- 
spect for  law  and  order — are  not  offered  as 
the  only  ethical  principles  necessary  and 
vital  to  the  continued  enjojrment  of  an  un- 
fettered life. 

But  as  familiar  an  invocation  as  they 
might  be,  they  are  o\ir  best  guide  toward 
the  preservation  and  perp>etuatlon  of  respon- 
sible Individualism  In  American  society. 


Carl  Elliott 


him  Intimately  since  he  first  came  to  the 
Congress.  He  Is  the  kind  of  person  who 
is  the  same  every  day  as  he  is  In  his 
church — a  dedicated  soul  who  has  done 
much  for  this  constituency  and  for  his 
country. 

I  regret  deeply  that  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama did  not  return  him  to  the  Congress. 
Alter  he  has  left  this  earth,  his  name 
will  be  written  in  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try in  many  ways,  especially  In  the  field 
of  education. 

He  us  a  brave  man  and  takes  his  defeat 
with  his  chin  up  and  without  bitterness. 
He  is  one  of  Grod's  jewels. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or    ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  18,  1964 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  others  in  tribute  to  our  colleague. 
Carl  EIllxott,  of  Alabama.   I  have  known 


The  Line  Is  Drawn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

or    NORTH    CAaOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  18,  1964 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  brochure 
which  was  prepared  for  distribution 
throughout  the  Army  as  a  part  of  the 
command  information  program: 

The  Lunt  Is  Dbawn 

(ExtracU  from  the  letters  of  Capt.  J.  P. 

SprulU,  US.  Army) 

Capt.  James  Polk  Spruill,  XJS.  Army,  was 
killed  when  his  vehicle  struck  a  land  mine 
in  Vietnam  on  April  21.  1964. 

Oapftain  Sprulll's  Ideals,  his  reepect  for  his 
fellow  man.  and  his  deep  and  abiding  patriot- 
ism are  revealed  in  the  excerpts  from  his 
letters  to  his  wife  which  appear  on  the 
following  pages.  This  eloquent  yoimg  Army 
officer  understood  and  appreciated  his  coun- 
try's dedication  to  tiie  cause  of  freedom  all 
over  the  world.  In  the  last  analysis,  he  was 
a  soldier  doing  his  duty  in  keeping  with  the 
cxxle  of  the  soldier. 

Captain  Spruill  had  his  moments  of  doubt 
and  discouragement.  But  he  was  sustained 
by  his  belief  In  what  he  was  doing  and  he 
did  his  Job  with  faith  and  enthusiasm 

Because  at  "his  love  and  compassion  for 
the  young  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  especially 
the  people."  his  wife.  Barbara  SpruUl,  sent 
excerpts  of  theee  letters  to  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  "In  the  hope  that  all  Amer- 
icans would  have  the  opportunity  of  reading 
them."  She  has  been  kind  enough  to  au- 
thorize this  publication  In  this  form  In  the 
Army. 

These  letters  are  an  Inspiration  to  everyone 
who  reads  them 

Stephen  Ajles, 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Vietnam — It  Is  10.000  miles  from  New  York 
to  Vietnam,  but  Captain  Sprulll's  letters 
spanned  the  distance  to  relate  this  story  to 
his  wife  in  Suffern : 

Saioon,  November  9.  1963:  "The  flight  was 
long  and  tiring  but  otherwise  uneventful. 
Then  came  Saigon  and  a  halr-ralslng.  steep- 
dive  landing  because  of  the  danger  of  small- 
arms  Are.  Received  none  and  landed  safely. 
We  were  processed  and  then  taken  to  the 
Majestic  Hotel  In  the  heart  of  Saigon  where 
I  am  now  staying  and  where  I  will  be  until 
Tuesday  at  noon.  The  time  here  In  Saigon 
Is  being  taken  up  with  much  processing  and 
with  receiving  my  assignment. 

"By  the  way,  my  Vietnamese  language 
works  wonders  here.  So  few  Americans  speak 
it.     I  have  spoken   little  else  and  believe  it 


thrills   them.     I  can't   get   over  how  well  i 
understand  them." 

A  few  days  later  he  wrote  from  his  flrtt 
duty  station  : 

ViNH  LONO,  November  1963:  "Today  u 
Thursday  and  I  am  at  my  first  duty  station. 
I  am  at  the  end  of  the  long  /'pipeline."  i 
left  Saigon  on  Tuesday  at  noon  and  flew  from 
Tan  Son  Nhut  airfield  to  Sadec.  headquarten 
of  the  ARVN  (Army  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam)  9th  Division.  I  received  my  as- 
signment and  was  briefed  there. 

I  am  nn  adviser  to  the  Cal  Son  Self-De- 
fense  Corps  Training  Center.  I  will  u^e 
there  with  my  two  sergeants,  who  are  the 
greatest.  Cal  Son  Is  about  15  kilometers 
from  here.  Tlie  accommodatlorLs  there  are 
not  as  gnod  as  here  In  Vlnh  Long  but  I  have 
It  better  than  many  poor  battalion  advlaen 
do.  I  have  a  roof  and  walls  and  a  cot.  We 
have  a  sun  baked  mud  parapet  around  the 
house— and  It  Is  a  house,  and  a  personal 
guard  of  nine  men  and  one  sergeant.  The 
puard  is  Vietnamese,  everything  In  Cai  Son 
Is  Vietnamese.  The  sergeant  In  charge  of 
the  guard  wanted  to  line  his  men  up  for  me. 
He  was  so  proud  when  I  agreed.  They  stood 
tall  and  were  visibly  impresed  when  I  ad- 
dressed them  off  the  cuff  in  their  own  lan- 
guage." 

Captain  SpruUl  developed  great  admiration 
fi>r  the  Vietnamese: 

ViNH  Long.  November  20.  1963:  "I  am  In 
Vlnh  Long  today  in  order  to  attend  a  fare- 
well dinner  for  one  of  the  officers  here,  and 
I  will  return  to  Cai  Son  tomcMTOw  morning. 
I  actually  miss  Cai  Son  at  the  moment  be- 
cause the  work  is  Interesting  to  me  and  the 
Vlets  are  Just  great.  They  stay  over  at  my 
house  all  the  time  and  I  am  getting  so  used 
to  Vietnamese  tiiat  English  la  starting  to 
sound  strange.  I  have  alreeidy  become  good 
friends  with  two  key  members  of  the  training 
center  and  the  Agroville. 

"Last  night  Major  M  told  me  that  he  had 
written  you  a  letter.  That  shows  you  wluit 
kind  of  man  I'm  working  for.  He  is  a  pro- 
fessional and  It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  work 
with  him. 

"It  is  also  a  privilege  to  work  with  the 
Vietnamese  soldier.  Frustrating  at  times 
•  •  •  he  Is  the  most  genuine  and  kind 
human  I  have  met.  Simple,  humble,  willing 
and  warm — they  are  wonderful  people.  If 
the  press  Judges  them  harshly  at  time*.  It 
would  be  well  to  remember  that  they  have 
had  their  Independence  only  9  years  •  •  •. 
"It  was  bro^ight  to  my  attention  la«t  night 
that  we  were  once  inadequately  equipped  and 
poorly  trained  and  that  professional  soldien 
c.-une  from  afar  to  aid  the  fledgling  American 
Army  in  Its  fight  for  freedom  and  internal 
order.  Two  of  these  'advisers'  are  well 
known — Von  Steuben  and  Lafayette.  It  la 
heartwarming  to  think  that  we  now  con- 
tinue the  tradition  of  sacrifice  fostered  by 
those  two  men  when  they  aided  a  nation 
in  need." 

He  took  a  warm  interest  in  village  prob- 
lems— and  the  Vietnamese  people: 

Cai  Son,  November  25.  1963:  "Had  to  stop 
for  a  wliile  to  talk  to  the  leader  of  Cal  Son 
Agroville  about  possibility  of  having  hli 
people  dig  ponds  so  we  can  stock  them  with 
fish  tliat  Eusom  says  they  can  get  me.  Eusom 
tells  me  that  In  1  year  1  pair  of  fish  will 
breed  into  10.000  flshes.  The  people  here  are 
poor,  the  land  is  poor,  and  the  fish  are  poor. 
The  Agroville  chief  was  thrilled  at  the  idea. 
The  people  could  eat  the  fish,  use  them  to 
enrich  the  land,  and  start  a  'Nuoc  mam' 
(fish  sauce)  industry   •    •    •. 

"You  can't  imagine  the  comradeship  and 
gratitude  of  these  men  when  an  American 
stands  with  them  through  danger.  It  seems 
to  bring  hetirt  to  them.  They  cheer  and 
wave  and  yell  'Dla-uy,'  'Dla-uy'  which  1« 
their  word  for  captain 

"Tonight  I'm  going  to  have  one  of  my 
Vict  friends  for  supper — a  man  called  Wolf. 
His  little  boy  is  by  my  side  now  watching 
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n^  write  this.  Wolf  is  a  Canton  chief 
«id  Is  much  renowned  for  bis  fighting  Bklll 
and  courage.  He's  a  alght  to  see  and  Just 
Ukee  the  hell  out  of  me  for  some  reason, 
mg  foot  is  all  swollen  now  from  a  cobra 
bite  he  received  on  an  ambush  the  other 
night.  I  gave  him  a  pair  of  my  boots  but 
]je  wouldn't  wear  them. 

He  reacted  to  the  news  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's death   like  Americans  everywhere: 

ViNH  LoNO,  November  28.  1963:  "President 
Kennedy's  death  was  a  profound  shock  to 
me  and  I  am  still  not  over  it.  As  the  poet 
^Id:  'Every  man's  death  diminishes  me.' 
May  God  bless  him." 

He  continued  to  learn  about  Vietnam: 

Cai  son.  December  4.  1963:  "What  a  day  I 
bad  yesterday.  Seemed  as  If  I  did  more  visit- 
ing than  usual  and  as  usual  I  had  to  eat 
some  things  you  wouldn't  believe.  For  In- 
Btance,  I  had  octopus  and  dried  bananas. 
How's  ttiat  for  a  real  combination? 

"Last  night  I  tatight  the  doctor,  Lieutenant 
H,  and  Lieutenant  H  to  play  cards  (casino)  — 
and  you  have  never  seen  anyone  more  thrilled. 
They  love  It  mrlth  a  passion.  You  should 
hear  them  talking  about  It.  Sounds  like  a 
Chinese  fire  drill. 

"The  Vlets  here  are  really  friendly  to  me — 
In  fact  when  I  ride  along  It's  like  being  a 
visiting  president.  The  mothers  bring  their 
children  to  the  doors  and  they  all  wave  and 
cheer.  Whenever  I  even  ride  by  the  school - 
bouse,  the  teachers  Interrupt  their  work 
and  stand  up  by  their  desks.  They  are  real- 
ly courteous  to  the  extreme. 

"Things  are  nice  and  quiet  here  now.  We 
have  an  ARVN  battalion  camped  here  and  the 
VC  (Vletcong)  don't  like  to  mess  with  them." 

Reflection  on  the  approaching  Christmas 
season  led  to  thoughts  of  friendship  and 
sacrifice: 

ViNH  Long,  December  15.  1963:  "Took  a 
roll  of  color  film  yesterday  while  on  the  way 
to  Can  Tho.  Have  to  cross  a  ferry  and  got 
shots  of  that.  Also  got  some  of  "Wolf"  who 
went  with  me.  Some  man.  He  and  I  have  a 
mutual  admiration  society  going.  Also  his 
wife  and  family  are  extremely  nice  to 
me  •  •  '. 

"By  the  time  another  letter  gets  to  you. 
Christmas  will  be  there.  God  alone  knows 
how  hard  Daddy  will  reach  out  for  you  all 
In  his  heart  during  that  time.  In  a  way  It 
will  be  a  sad  Christmas.  But  only  In  a  selfish 
way.  In  a  better,  more  meaningful  way,  It 
will  be  one  of  our  best  Chrlstmases.  for  our 
little  family  Is  giving  of  Itself  to  the  world. 
We  are  sacrificing,  you  and  I.  for  the  good 
of  other  people  and  that  is  truly  Christ- 
like  " 

Captain  Spruill  developed  his  thinking 
about  night  operations: 

ViNH  Long.  I>ecember  21.  1963:  "At  the 
moment  I  have  a  project  I  want  to  work  on. 
It  Is  a  proposal  I  have  to  eliminate  all  SDC 
outposts  In  the  Province  thus  liberating  all 
SDC  men.  I  would  propose  that  I  be  allowed 
to  train  them  In  night  combat  and  that  they 
be  employed  as  mobile  strike  forces  at  night. 
It  Is  In  the  night  that  the  myth  of  the  In- 
vincible guerrilla  must  be  destroyed   •    •    •. 

"I  am  convinced  that  when  the  night  be- 
comes more  ours  than  thelr's  that  events  will 
take  a  dramatic  turn.  Will  work  on  this 
now  and  will  close  with  another  very  Merry 
Christmas  and  may  we  both  have  a  wonder- 
ful New  Year." 

On  Christmas  dav  he  thought  of  his  fam- 
ily: 

Vinh  Long.  Christmas  Day  1963:  "Last 
night,  on  Christmas  Eve,  I  went  downtown  to 
H  Catholic  service.  There  were  children  every- 
where and  there  was  a  Santa  Claus  •  •  •. 
I  saw  a  small  child  that  reminded  me  of  an- 
other child  I  know  and  it  was  all  I  could  do 
to  keep  smiling.  But  you  know,  the  mother 
read  what  was  in  my  eyes  and  brought  the 
child  over  to  me.  For  one  warm  moment 
Eiist  and  West  were  one  in  heart.     It  waa  a 


wonderful  Christmas.  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  •  *  ■  my  heart  was  ao  full  of 
happiness  and  gratitude  that  it  dbuld  not 
hold  it  all.  I  was  sublimely  happy  because 
I  have  had  the  three  of  you. 

"I  have  had  the  most  wonderful  Christmas 
of  my  life  because  you  three  have  given  me 
the  greatest  gift  of  all — love. 

"With  the  knowledge  that  where  Christ- 
mas and  love  are  concerned  there  Is  no  dis- 
tance. I  am  well  pleased  to  greet  you  this  day 
and  to  say  as  father  and  husband,  Merry 
ChrUtmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year." 

His  thinking  about  night  operations  led 
to  a  plan: 

Cai  Son.  January  7.  1964;  "The  plan  of 
mine  was  enthusiastically  received  by  •  •  • 
the  Province  Chief.  My  boss  thinks  Its  the 
greatest.    I  think  it  Is  a  good  plan  " 

He  expressed  his  conviction  of  a  decisive 
victory : 

ViNH  Long,  January  12.  1964:  "I  know 
that  you  read  nowadays  of  defeat  or  of  lack 
of  progress.  None  of  this  bothers  me  because 
I  am  convinced  that  we  can  win  It  and  win 
It  decisively — on  the  ground  and  in  the 
night." 

And  spoke  of  the  Imponderables  of  Viet- 
nam: 

Cai  Son.  January  19.  1964:  "Thanks  for  the 
news  clipping  and  the  Newsweek  article.  We 
really  get  no  news  here.  The  article  about 
the  Hamlet  was  very  descriptive  and  accurate. 
However,  my  place  is  a  bit  quieter.  Ltust 
night,  for  example,  we  showed  a  movie  in  the 
m.irket  and  that  helps  keep  things  quiet  be- 
cause the  local  VC  like  to  see  the  movies  too. 
Strange  thing  to  sit  there  In  the  night,  a 
pistol  in  your  hand  and  laugh  at  animated 
cartoons  with  members  of  the  VC." 

Captain  Spurlll  described  death  among  the 
villagers: 

Vinh  Long,  January  25.  1964:  "Right  now 
I  don't  even  want  to  think  of  anything.  I 
really  shouldn't  wflte  you  anything  like  this 
but  do  you  remember  that  I  mentioned  a 
little  girl  that  I  said  was  so  cute.  Well, 
yesterday  I  helped  the  Cal  Son  medic  keep 
her  guts  from  falling  completely  out  as  we 
bandaged  her  punctured  and  severely  burned 
little  body  and  those  of  three  other  children 
(VC  white  phosphorus  mine).  Her  little 
eyes  were  burned  shut,  her  nose  and  lips  off, 
and  skin  off  her  entire  body  and  every  time 
the  embedded  bits  of  phosphorus  were  ex- 
posed to  the  air  the  poor  thing  smoked  and 
screamed — and  when  she  screamed  her  guts 
came  out  more. 

"I  was  the  only  one  the  people  would  turn 
to.  Indeed  could  turn  to.  My  sergeants  and 
I  wrapped  the  children  in  our  nylon  blankets 
to  keep  the  air  off  the  phosphorus  and  took 
them  to  Vlnh  Long — a  long  dusty  ride.  The 
little  girl  amazed  me  because  she  was  still 
alive  when  we  got  her  there.  She  was  put 
In  a  chopper  and  taken  to  Can  Tho.  I  do 
not  know  how  she  is.  but  I  can  guess. 

"When  I  got  back  In  the  late  afternoon. 
I  went  to  the  area  where  the  children  lived. 
All  at  once  people  came  from  everywhere  and 
surrounded  me.  I  told  them  what  I  could 
about  the  children  and  suddenly  all  of  them 
lay  down  In  the  dirt  at  my  feet  In  the  most 
heart-melting  demonstration  of  thanks  I 
have  ever  experienced.  I  shall  never  forget 
that  and  I  shall  never  forget  that  sweet  little 
girl,  that  poor  tortured  little  female  wrtio  had 
nothing  but  me — and  I  was  so  Inadequate. 
She  was  two  and  a  little  doll.  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  died  a  little. 

"Please  forgive  me  for  writing  this.  I  must 
stop  now  and  in  a  couple  of  days  the  sun 
will  shine  again  for  me." 

He  described  the  stoic  Vietnamese  and  ex- 
pressed his  confidence  In  ultimate  victory: 

Cat  Son,  February  23.  1964:  "When  they 
gfet  wounded,  no  matter  how  bad  it  may  be. 
you  never  hear  so  much  as  a  whimper.  The 
only  sound  comes  from  the  man's  buddy  who 
generally  bawls  like  a  baby  if  the  wound  Is 


serious.  Strange,  but  strangely  logical  for 
a  people  who  have  never  been  far  r«noved 
from  the  raw  facts  of  life  and  death — never 
deeply  involved  in  one.  never  far  separated 
from  the  other.  I  grow  more  attached  to 
them  every  day  now  and  even  look  forward 
with  dread  to  the  time  when  I  must  leave 
Cal  Son  and  the  many  friends  whose  lives 
and  fortunes  I  have  been  privileged  to  share 
"I  feel  that  there  is  too  much  talk  of 
despair.  I  warned  you  of  that  before  I  left. 
You  may  remember.  Above  all,  this  is  a 
war  of  mind  and  spirit.  And  it  is  a  war 
Which  can  be  won  no  matter  what  present 
circumstances  are.  For  us  to  despair  would 
be  a  great  victory  for  the  enemy.  We  must 
stand  strong  and  unafraid  and  give  heart 
to  an  embattled  and  confused  people.  This 
cannot  be  done  if  America  loses  heart.  At 
the  moment  my  heart  is  big  enough  to  sus- 
tain those  around  me.  Please  dont  let  them 
back  where  you  are  sell  me  down  the  river 
with  talk  of  despair  and  defeat.  Talk  in- 
stead of  steadfastness,  loyalty,  and  of  vic- 
tory— for  we  must  and  we  can  win  here. 
There  Is  no  backing  out  of  Vietnam,  for  It 
will  follow  us  everywhere  we  go.  We  have 
drawn  the  line  here  and  the  America  we 
all  know  and  love  best  is  not  one  to  back 
away. 

"I  must  admit  that  there  are  many  mo- 
ments of  frustration  in  Vietnam  •  •  •.  But 
that  is  exactly  why  we  are  here.  It  is  exacUy 
In  places  and  In  circvunstances  such  as  this 
that  communism  gains  its  foothold.  Com- 
munism Is  the  scavenger  of  the  upheaval 
that  comes  with  the  modernization  process 
and  the  age  of  rising  expectations. 

"Sometimes  we  are  ready  to  say  the  hell 
with  It.  But  then  there  are  other  times. 
For  Instance  the  other  day  when  I  found  out 
that  Wolf  had  risked  going  Into  Vlnh  Long 
to  find  out  if  I  were  safe.  He  knew  I  was 
In  Saigon  when  the  theater  was  bombed.  He 
never  told  me  about  that. 

He  describes  a  trip  to  Saigon : 
Vlnh  Long,  March  16.  1964:  "I  have  Just 
returned  from  Saigon  and  And  many  letters 
from  you.  At  the  moment  I  am  well  rested 
and  very  happy.  I  managed  to  And  a  nice 
little  book  of  Vietnamese  legends  which  I 
needed  badly  for  my  personal  research,  and 
I  can't  wait  to  read  them. 

"Well,  what  can  I  tell  you  about  Saigon? 
I  grow  to  like  it  more  and  more,  I  can  tell 
you  that.  I  am  learning  its  character.  Its 
people.  Its  sights,  sounds,  smells  as  I  have 
never  learned  any  city.  It  is  sort  of  strange 
but  I  feel  more  at  home  in  Saigon  than  In 
any  city  I  have  ever  been  associated  with. 
While  there  I  made  mental  plans  to  take 
many  rolls  of  film  for  you.  Perhaps  you  will 
capture  some  of  the  feeling  I  have  for  the 
city. 

"Boy,  I  had  som.e  delicious  steaks  while  in 
Saigon.  And  I  went  to  a  film  you  would 
love.  The  music,  the  clothes,  the  scenery, 
the  Etor^'.  and  the  photography  were  all  mag- 
nificent. It  was  made  in  Japan  and  the  dia- 
logue was  in  Japanese.  However,  it  had  Viet 
and  French  subtitles  so  I  could  follow  it  well 
I  wish  you  could  Just  hear  the  music.  It  is 
really  heroic  and  on  a  grand  scale.  And  the 
scenes  of  the  human  misery  were  like  noth- 
ing you  have  ever  seen  on  film  before.  I  felt 
wonderfully  at  ease  watching  this  Asian  film 
and  sitting  among  an  all-Asian  audience  I 
had  the  feeling  that  I  was  beginning  to  com- 
prehend something  without  knowing  really 
what  it  was." 

A  soldier  studies  and  practices  war: 
Vinh  Long,  March  21.  1964:  "You  wouldn't 
guess  what  I  am  doing  In  my  spare  time.  I'm 
taking  a  correspondence  course  from  Fort 
Bragg  on  Counterinsurgency  and  Psychologi- 
cal Warfare.  It's  long  and  demanding,  but 
really  quite  good.  It's  interesting  to  study 
the  stuff  while  you're  smack  in  the  middle 
of  it." 
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ViNH  Long,  March  30,  1964:  "Yes.  the  lan- 
guage training  Is  paying  off  Just  as  you  men- 
tioned. X  am  able  to  get  very  close  to  the 
people  I  have  developed  to  the  point  that 
I  go  among  the  soldiers  alone  with  no  In- 
terpreter. I  refer  of  course  to  operations.  I 
have  never  experienced  so  much  Interest  and 
devotion  as  I  receive  from  them. 

•  A  few  nights  ago  I  put  In  at  a  Self  De- 
fense Corps  fort  called  Phuc  Quol.  They 
had  a  40-man  ambush  going  out  aa  a  result 
of  a  large  experiment  we've  been  runnlnjg  on 
night  saturation  patrolling.  On  that  night 
1.000  separate  ambushes  were  laid  As  you 
know  the  SDC  are  close  to  my  heart,  so  I 
finally  got  permission  to  go  with  them  after 
proving  that  they  would  take  care  of  me. 
By  golly,  they  actually  arc  quite  good.  I 
was  amazed  with  their  skill  at  night — well, 
at  some  of  It  anyway  I've  been  with  this 
particular  group  on  fovir  consecutive  night 
iimbtrshes  and  developed  quite  a  rapport  with 
them.  The  only  trouble  I  had  with  them 
was  to  get  them  to  quiet  down.  They  were 
all  over  me.  I  brought  candy  to  them  which 
they  all  smacked  on  like  Uttle  children. 
They  all  brought  their  wives  and  children 
to  me  and  I  had  to  tickle  them  all  and  lift 
them  In  the  air. 

"The  leader  of  the  group  was  amazed  that 
I  would  share  my  water  with  him.  After  the 
first  night  nothing  was  too  good  for  the 
"Dal-uy  '  They  even  put  straw  on  the 
ground  where  my  position  would  be.  Am- 
bushes require  much  patience  and  one  can 
get  most  uncomfortable  after  11  hours  of  not 
moving  So  the  straw  was  quite  welcome. 
The  other  night  my  position  was  smack  in 
the  middle  of  a  pig  pen  What  a  stench. 
And  of  course  it  got  all  over  me  And  the 
damn  pig  wa«  there  with  me 

■As  I  walked  out  of  my  pig  pen  and  fol- 
lowed the  still  Indistinct  figure  In  front  of 
me,  I  realized  that  I  was  walking  Into  an 
Easter   morning   sunrise." 

ViNH  Long,  April  10.  1964:  "Much 
sweat— and  I  am  afraid  much  blood^remaln 
to  be  shed.  Progrees  will  not  be  dramatic. 
It  will  In  fact  be  painfully  slow.  One  of  our 
biggest  enemies  now  will  be  Impatience  and 
despair  In  America  Itself." 

His  last  letter: 

Cai  Son.  April  19,  1964:  "Chin  up  See 
you  later" 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D  C  .  June  25.  1964 
Hon.  Stephen  Ailes. 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  appoint  James  Polk  .Sprulll  to  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  In  1950. 
His  mother,  who  ran  a  cafeKrla  In  Plym- 
outh. N  C,  brought  the  young  man  to  .see  me 
and  requested  the  appointment  There  was 
never  any  doubt  In  my  mind  from  the  tlrst 
time  I  saw  him  that  he  would  develop  Into 
a  fine  citizen  and  soldier. 

James  Sprulll  graduated  from  the  Military 
Academy  In  June  1954  Until  his  promising 
career  was  brought  to  an  end  In  the  fighting 
In  Vietnam  on  April  21,  1964.  he  served  In 
the  finest  tradition  of  American  military 
service 

Captain  Sprulll's  e.xample  of  selfless  service 
is  something  In  which  all  Americans  can  take 
pride  These  letters  to  his  wife  tell  us  a 
great  deal  about  the  Idealism,  strength  of 
purpose  nnd  dedication  which  filed  his  life. 
His  word.s  win  be  an  Inspiration  to  all  Ameri- 
cans who  carry  on  the  nevor-cndtng  task  of 
defending  freedom. 
Sincerely, 

Herbert  C.  Bonner, 
Uouxp  of  Representatives. 

James  Polk  Spri'iil,  Captain   U  •=    Army 

Captain  SprtuU  was  c  ■minl.'^.sioiicd  in  the 
Infantry  after  his  graduation  from  the  U.S. 
Military   Academy  In   \0''A      H-      'tended   the 


Infantry  OfBcers  Basle  Course  and  the 
Ranger  School.  He  8er>'ed  as  a  platoon 
leader  In  the  10th  Infantry  Division  at  Port 
Riley  and  In  Germany  and  then  Joined  the 
ad  Infantry  Division  at  Fort  Banning  He 
later  was  assigned  to  the  infantry  school  aa 
an  Instructor. 

In  preparation  for  his  assignment  to  Viet- 
nam, Captain  Sprulll  attended  the  special 
warfare  course  at  Fort  Bragg  and  studied 
Vietnamese  at  the  Army  Language  Sch(X)l  at 
Monterey,  Calif  .  for  12  weeks.  He  arrived 
in  Vietn.Tjn  in  November  1963,  and  was  as- 
signed ;vs  an  advl.ser  to  the  Cal  Son  Defense 
Training  Center  In  the  Mekong  River  Deltii. 

Ctptain  Sprulll  was  born  at  Wlnston- 
S:>lpm,   NC     on  Fcbrunrv   10.    1931. 


Billion  Dollar  Democratic  Campaign  Fund 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  18.  1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Democrats  have  just  enacted  Into  law  a 
billion  dollax  campaign  fund  in  the  Rui.se 
of  fighting  poverty. 

In  the  August  24  issue  of  News'week, 
Henry  Hazlltt  unmasks  this  phoney  proj- 
ect for  what  It  is — a  .'scandalous,  vote- 
buying  scheme: 

The  Poverty  Package 
(  By  Henry  Hazlltt  i 

The  antlpoverty  law — or  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  to  use  Its  ofBclal 
title — Is  primarily  a  Democratic  campaign 
document  and  a  vote-buying  device.  It  is 
designed  to  give  the  impression  that  for  the 
first  time  in  our  hlsttiry  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  become  aware  of  the  existence  of 
poverty  and  Is  doing  something  about  It 
Actually  we  have  been  piling  one  "antlpov- 
erty" program  on  top  of  another  since  the 
New  Deal  began  30  years  ago 

The  excellent  Republican  minority  report 
on  the  bill  tx»  the  Hou.se  listed  42  Individual 
programs  "designed  Ui  combat  and  overcome 
the  causes  of  poverty  '  alreiuly  In  existence 
These  programs  cost  a  total  of  $31  8  billion 
In  the  fiscal  year  1964.  According  to  the 
Social  Security  Bulletin  for  November  1963, 
a  total  of  $66  5  billion  was  spent  by  all  levels 
of  government  for  "s<x-ial  welfare"  purposes 
in  1962.  During  the  same  year,  an  addi- 
tional $33.5  billion  wae  spent  by  private 
organizations  for  the  ."^Jime  purpose  Com- 
pared with  this  total  of  $100  billion,  the  new 
law'-s  appropriation  of  Just  under  $1  billion 
makes  It  a  merely  token  (and  In  no  sense 
new  I  "war  on  poverty" 

Dl'PLK  ■^TION 

The  official  title  is  c:ilculated  to  give  the 
Impression  that  the  new  law  Is  just  a  way 
of  helping  people  to  help  themselves.  The 
measure  In  detail,  however,  reads  like  the 
Implementation  of  Mr.  Johnson's  statement 
In  January:  "We  are  going  to  try  to  take  all 
of  the  money  that  we  think  Is  unneces-sarlly 
being  spent  and  take  It  from  the  haves'  and 
give  It  to  the  "have-nots'  that  need  It  so 
much  " 

Tlie  new  law  Is  hard  to  describe  briefly 
because  It  Is  a  conglomeration  of  unrelated 
programs  The  House  minority  report  calls 
it  "a  hastily  assembled  package  of  odd  legis- 
lative retreads  and  rejects.  Interspersed  with 
a  sprinkling  of  old.  unsuccessful  experiments 
and  a  plagiarized  assortment  of  existing  pro- 
grams" 

Nearly  all  of  the  "new"  programs  dupli- 
cate or   compete   with  existing  Federal  pro- 


grams The  so-called  Job  Corps  providing 
for  work  camps  will  cost  $190  million  In  the 
flrst  year  for  only  40,000  enrollees,  or  $4.7oo 
per  enroUee.  The  first-year  cost  of  the 
"work-training"  program  Is  another  $150 
million.  Both  programs  heavily  overlap  the 
1963  Vocational  Education  Act  and  the  tx- 
panded  Manpower  Act.  The  $72.5  million 
"work-study"  program  will  give  more  aaaUt- 
ance  to  the  very  same  college  students  now 
being  aided  by  the  massive  student-loan 
program  under  the  National  Defense  Ekluca- 
tinn  Act.  Direct  loans  to  low-Income  farm 
families  duplicate  a  huge  existing  Farmers 
Home  .Administration  program.  Loans  under 
title  IV  would  duplicate  what  the  Small 
Business  Administration  Is  already  doing. 
And  so  on 

WELFARE    STATISM 

The  first  year's  price  tag  on  this  new 
measure — $947  5  mlUlon — Is  relatively  small 
.IS  current  .spending  goes.  But  It  will  carry 
us  a  giant  step  deeper  Into  a  F>aternall«tlc 
welfiue  state.  Its  ultimate  effect  will  be  to 
create  a  good  deal  more  poverty  than  It 
cures.  We  can  t>e  sure  that  Its  cost  will 
increase  each  year  This  cost.  If  paid  for  out 
of  bigger  taxes,  will  Increase  the  burden*  on 
private  enterprise  and  the  deterrents  to  pro- 
duction. If  it  Is  added  to  the  deficit.  It  will 
increase  Inflation,  an  Invisible  but  destruc- 
tive tax  with  Its  crudest  Impact  on  the  poor. 

As  the  House  minority  report  p>olnted  out, 
no  society  In  the  history  of  the  world  hu 
so  efTectlvely  overcome  the  cruel  grasp  of 
poverty  as  has  the  United  States.  In  term* 
of  a  "war  against  poverty,"  the  whole  history 
nf  America  has  been  a  history  of  sustained 
and  .spectacular  accomplishment.  In  1939 
(Using  1962  dollars  as  a  standard),  more 
th:in  50  percent  of  American  families  had 
an  annual  Income  of  less  than  $3,000.  By 
1947  this  figure  had  fallen  to  30  percent, 
and  by  1962  to  21  percent.  In  this  same  pe- 
riod, American  families  having  an  annual 
Income  of  $6,000  or  more  roee  from  15  per- 
cent to  48  percent.  Americans  earn  more, 
own  more,  consume  more,  and  live  better 
than    any   other   people   on    earth. 

And  we  have  achieved  this  result,  not  by 
Government  "antlpoverty"  programs,  of 
which  we  have  had  proportionately  less  than 
most  nations,  but  by  our  system  of  free, 
private,  competitive  enterprise,  which  pro- 
vides  maximum  Incentives  to  production. 
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Mr.  Hoover  at  90 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  18,  1964 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  Chicago  Tribune  recently  published 
the  following  tribute  to  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover,  written  by  Wilbur  D. 
Matson  of  McConnelsvllle,  Ohio,  long 
known  nationally  for  his  editorial  ability 
as  publisher  of  the  strongest  county  seat 
weekly  newspaper  of  Ohio.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Matson  have 
been  per.sonal  friends  and  correspond- 
ents: 

Mr.    Hoover    at    90 

McCoNNELsviLLE,  OHIO. — A  highlight  of  the 
recent  Republican  convention  was  the  beau- 
tiful tribute  paid  by  Illinois  Senator  Dirk- 
sen  to  Herbert  Hoover  His  eulogy  was 
worthy  of  the  "Grand  Old  Person  of  ths 
Grand  Old  Party,  '  and  met  with  general 
acclaim. 


As  President  during  a  period  of  worldwide 
^ni  blttemeM,  financial  collapse,  and  gen- 
eral upheaval.  Mr.  Hoover  afforded  a  shining 
target  for  nuaiclouB  and  •elf-seeklng  dema- 
gogs. However,  he  came  through  the  bar- 
rage of  Ilea  and  mlarepreaentatlon  with  char- 
acter unaulUed  and  hla  high  repute  unim- 
peached.  Today,  he  enjoys  the  love  and 
eeteem  of  Americana  everywhere  as  the  out- 
standing Btateaman.  political  leader,  and  hu- 
manitarian of  Mb  time. 

August  10  win  be  his  eoth  birthday.  Let 
u»  all  unite  In  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the 
noblest  product*  of  o\ir  democracy — a  self- 
made  succesa  who  roee  from  the  iMwikground 
of  a  humble  Quaker  home  to  become  a  world 
figure,  one  whose  name  stands  high  in  the 
pantheon  of  American  history. 

Wilbur   D     Matson. 


Leopold  Maiine$,  Piaiii$t,  Diet;  Inventor 
Headed  Mntic  School — Codeveloper  of 
Kodackrome;  Aided  Yoang  Mu»i- 
ciani — Compoter  and  U.S.  Adviser 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or    KEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  18,  1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
country  is  saddened  by  the  death  of  Leo- 
pold Mannes,  a  great  musician,  educator, 
scholar,  and  gentleman, 

Leopold  Mannes  was  a  man  of  many 
accomplishments.  He  was  a  coinventor 
of  the  Kodachrome  color  process,  a  tal- 
ented composer,  sm  adviser  to  Presi- 
dents, and  a  much  beloved  gentle  person. 

The  Mannes  School  of  Music  in  New- 
York  City  Is  In  the  17th  Congressional 
District  and  t  have  been  proud  to  be  Its 
Representative  In  Congress.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Leopold  Mannes,  the  school 
has  made  a  very  large  contribution  to 
the  community  and  the  country. 

The  sypathles  of  the  people  of  the 
17th  Congressional  District,  the  city  of 
New  York  and  of  the  country  go  to  Mr. 
Mannes'  family,  to  his  many  friends  and 
to  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  Mannes 

School. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  on 
August  12  published  an  excellent  story 
on  Mr.  Mannes'  constructive  and  pro- 
ductive life  and  a  moving  editorial  on 
August  13.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
placing  both  in  the  Record  : 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  12,  1964] 
LEOPotB    Mannes,    Pianist,    Diss;    Invxntob 

Headxd     Music     School — CoDKvruapxR    of 

Kodachrome;    Aided    Young    Musicians — 

Composer  and  U.S.  Adviseb 

Vineyard  Haven,  Mass.,  August  11. — ^Leo- 
pold Mannea.  pianist,  president  of  tlie 
Mannee  College  of  Music  and  coinventor  ot 
the  Kodachrome  color  process,  died  of  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage  this  morning  In  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard  Ho^ltal.    He  was  ©4  years  old. 

Mr.  Mannes,  who  was  spending  the  lum- 
mer  at  his  home  In  Menemsha,  entered  ttie 
hospital  last  night. 

There  will  be  no  funeral  servloes.  and  be 


win  be  burled  in  the  Chilmark  cemetery,  in 
the  family  plot  of  his  widow,  the  former 
Evelyn  Sabln. 

rNrLUENTIAl,    IN    U.S.    MUSIC 

Leopold  Damroech  Mannes  was  the  son  and 
grandson  of  famotis  muBicians,  and  besides 
being  a  performing  artUt,  an  inventor  and  an 
educator,  he  was  also  an  Influential  figure  in 
America's  musical  life.  In  1961  he  succeeded 
William  Schuman  as  president  of  the  Walter 
W.  Navimburg  Foundation,  and  last  year  he 
became  chairman  of  the  music  panel  of  the 
cultural  presentations  program  of  the  State 
Department. 

He  succeeded  his  father.  David  Mannes.  as 
director  of  the  well-known  school,  which  his 
father  and  mother,  the  lonner  Clara  Dam- 
rosch  (daughter  of  Leopold  Damroech)  es- 
tablished In  1916.  Under  the  son's  leader- 
ship the  school  became  the  Mannee  College 
of  Music  hi  1953  and  expanded  still  further 
m  1960,  when  It  was  merged  with  the  Cha- 
tham Square  Music  School 

Mr.  Mannes  was  a  tall,  handsome  man  with 
dark  hair  and  dark  eyes.  He  was  urbane 
and  perhaps  a  little  reticent  with  strangers, 
but  among  friends  he  was  noted  for  his  sense 
of  humor.  His  dignity  and  sense  of  propriety 
wc-e  revealed  in  1958  when  Van  Cliburn  re- 
turned from  the  Soviet  Union  in  triumph, 
after  winning  the  International  Tchaikovsky 
prize.  At  that  time,  a  tlckertape  parade  was 
proposed  for  the  young  pianist.  Mr  Mannes 
disapproved. 

Tf  It  were  an  academic  procession  In  cap 
and  gown,"  he  said,  "that  wotUd  be  different. 
Everyone  wishes  Cliburn  well  and  would 
gather  In  a  hall,  for  uistance,  to  pay  him 
tribute,  but  not  in  a  parade." 

Nevertheless  when  the  first  Van  Cliburn 
International  Piano  Competition  was  held  in 
Fort  Worth  2  years  ago.  Mr.  Mannes  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Jury.  It  was  characterlBtic 
of  him,  for  he  believed  in  fostering  young 
talent  and  he  served  on  many  Juries.  Often 
he  help  pick  the  winners  of  the  Edgar  M. 
Leventrltt  young  musicians  award  and  the 
Naumburg  Foundation,  which  he  headed,  is 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  helping  musicians  in 
their  careers. 

ANOTHER    FAMOUS    FATHER 

The  coinventor  of  the  Kodachrcwne  process 
with  Mr.  Mannes  was  Leopold  Godowsky,  Jr., 
another  son  of  a  famous  musician,  the  pian- 
ist Leopold  Godowsky.  Their  process,  which 
made  it  as  easy  to  take  pictures  in  color  as 
in  black  and  white,  was  announced  In  the 
spring  of  1936.  It  brought  them  both 
wealth.  But  Mr.  Mannes  preferred  to  be 
known  as  a  musician,  and  in  April  1941,  after 
10  years  spent  mostly  in  the  laboratory,  he 
resumed  his  career  as  a  pianist. 

Chiefly,  he  was  known  as  a  performer  of 
chamber  music  and  in  1949.  together  with 
Vittorio  Brero.  violinist,  and  Luigl  Silva, 
cellist,  he  formed  the  Mannes  Trio.  A  year 
or  so  later,  when  Bronlslav  Gimpel  became 
the  violinist  in  the  ensemble.  It  became 
known  as  the  Mannes-Gimpel-Sllva  Trio.  As 
late  as  1955  they  ai>peared  together  with  the 
Little  Orchestra  Society,  pCTfcM-mlng  the 
Beethoven  Triple  Concerto. 

Mr.  Mannee  was  bom  In  New  York  the  day 
after  Christmas,  1899.  His  father  was  al- 
ready well-known  as  a  violinist  and  his 
mother  was  too.  as  a  pianist.  The  con- 
ductors Walter  and  Frank  Damroech  were 
the  brothers  of  his  mother.  Mr.  Mannes  was 
nam«d  after  Leopold  Diunrosch,  his  grand- 
father, also  a  conductor. 

Lec^xtld  began  playing  the  piano  at  the  age 
of  4.  HlB  teachen  Included  EUzabeth 
Qu&Ue.  Guy  Maler,  and  Alfred  Cortot.  He 
studied  at  his  parents'  sctiooi  and  later  at 
the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  (a  fcM^runner  ot 
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Juilliard) ,  then  as  academy,  which  his  uncle 
Frank  founded  in  1904. 

When  he  was  15  he  became  interested  in 
photography  as  a  hobby,  particularly  the 
problems  of  color.  Leopjold  Grodowsky,  Jr 
was  a  schoolmate.  When  they  found  they 
had  the  same  ideas  about  pihotography.  they 
Joined  forces  and  created  an  experimental 
laboratory  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Mannes  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1920.  He 
began  teaching  at  his  parents'  school,  as  well 
as  well  as  playing  the  piano  and  composing 
In  1926  he  won  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  al- 
though he  also  continued  to  work  on  color 
photograpxhy  with  Mr.  Godowsky. 

ENCOt-RAGED  BY  KODAK 

In  1930  Dr  C.  E.  K.  Mees,  director  of  the 
Kodak  Laboratory,  became  impressed  with 
the  work  of  the  young  men  and  he  persuaded 
them  to  go  to  Rochester  to  work  full  time  In 
an  Industrial  laboratory.  Six  years  later, 
their  Invention,  Kodachrome,  which  used 
very  thin  film  coated  with  five  layers  of  color 
emulsion,  was  announced. 

Mr.  Mannes  seldom  talked  about  his  scien- 
tific achievements,  but  he  continued  as  a 
Kodak  consultant  after  returning  to  music 
In  1941,  he  patented  a  sound  track  of  gold 
tliat  Improved  the  sound  of  colored  motion 
pictures.  Last  spring  he  and  Mr.  Godowsky 
were  awarded  the  Progress  Award  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  of  London 

The  two  men  were  planning  to  go  to  Eng- 
land to  receive  their  award.  Mr.  Godowsky. 
who  lives  In  Westport,  Conn.,  said  yesterday 
that  he  and  Mr.  Mannes  had  planned  to  start 
writing  their  Joint  memoirs  in  the  fall.  Mr. 
Godowsky  is  the  husband  of  Frances  Gersh- 
win, sister  of  George  Gershwin. 

Mr.  Mannes'  compositions  Included  a  "Suite 
for  Two  Planoe,"  which  he  wrote  In  Paris  in 
1924.  a  "String  Quartet,"  two  madrigals  for 
chorus  and  Incidental  music  for  Shake- 
speare's "The  Tempest."  This  music  was  pre- 
ented  In  1933  when  the  Shakespearean  play 
was  g-lven  by  students  of  the  King-Coit 
School. 

When  his  mother  died  In  1948.  Mr.  Mannes. 
who  had  been  a  codirector  of  the  school  with 
his  parents,  became  president.  His  father 
continued  active,  with  the  title  of  founder. 
Mr.  Mannes,  Sr.,  died  In  1959  at  the  age 
of  93. 

The  college  plans  to  present  a  memorial 
concert  for  Mr.  Mannes  In  the  school  in  the 
fall.  The  school  is  closed  at  present  because 
there  Is  no  summer  session.  It  occupies  four 
converted  brownstone  houses,  beginning  at 
157  East  74th  Street.  It  has  an  enrollment 
of  133  in  the  college  level,  326  in  the  prepa- 
ratory school  and  125  in  the  extension 
division. 

Mr,  Mannes"  first  marriage  to  Edith  Vernon 
Mann  Slmonds  ended  in  divorce  in  1933.  In 
1940  he  married  Miss  Sabin.  They  had  one 
daughter,  Eena  Mannes.  A  sister.  Mrs. 
Marya  Ktennes  Claltson,  a  writer,  also  sur- 
vives. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug. 
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may  not 
mean  much  to  the  American  public,  though 
some  may  remember  him  as  coinventor  of 
the  color  process  in  photography.  But  mu- 
sicians here  and  abroad  admired  him  as 
educator,  pianist,  philosopher,  scientist  and 
a  strong  force  In  raising  standards  of  music. 
His  death  wlU  not  extinguish  the  Inspiration 
he  gave  the  many  younger  artists  and  c<Kn- 
poeers  who  absorbed  his  knowledge  and  car- 
ried over  into  their  own  careers  his  love  for 
zntisic  as  a  Uvlng  force. 
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ReapportiomneBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  rxoBiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  18,  1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  tremendous  concern  over  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  dealing  with  the  re- 
apportionment of  the  States  I  made  a 
statement  before  panel  No.  1  of  the  plat- 
form committee  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  and  with  permission 
I  enter  that  statement  In  the  Record  : 

It  seema  to  me  altogether  right  and  proper 
that  the  Democratic  Party  which  Is  the  party 
of  the  people,  should  In  Its  national  platform 
take  a  strong  and  forthright  position  In  sup- 
port of  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  upholding  the  right  of  the  people  to 
be  represented  on  the  principle  of  one  man 
one  vote  In  the  legislative  bodies  of  the 
States  and  In  the  Congress.  Yet,  today  we 
see  that  reasonable  and  fair  principle  (and  I 
don't  see  how  any  principle  could  be  fairer 
than  the  principle  of  one  man  one  vote)  la 
under  bitter,  determined,  and  sinister  assault 
from  those  who  want  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  vested  Interests  of  politicians  and  the 
holders  of  political  power  and  privilege  be- 
cause they  represent  more  space  than  they 
do  people. 

This  landmark  decision  of  the  US.  Su- 
preme Court  today  Is  not  only  Itself  the  sub- 
ject of  assault  but  It  Is  the  avenue  through 
which  the  Independence  and  the  integrity  of 
the  Judicial  system  of  this  country  la  under 
dangerous  attack.  For  what  Is  proposed  is 
nothing  less  than  that  the  Congress  attempt 
to  deny  to  the  Federal  coiirts  of  this  country 
the  protection  of  rights  and  privileges  which 
the  US.  Supreme  Court,  the  constitutional 
Integrity  of  the  Constitution,  has  held,  that 
the  citizens  of  this  country  are  entitled  to 
enjoy. 

This  Is  not  the  only  attack  upon  an  Inde- 
pendent Judiciary  through  the  forum  of  the 
Congress  but  It  Is  an  attempt  to  Induce  Con- 
gress to  usurp  power  to  deny  the  Judicial 
protection  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  our 
people,  which  power  the  Congress,  under  our 
Constitution,  does  not  possess. 

Under  the  Constitution,  legislative  power 
Is  vested  in  the  Congress,  not  Judicial  or 
executive.  The  protection  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  our  citizens  Is  vested  In  the 
Judicial  system  of  our  Government. 

For  example,  recently  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  held  that  a  defendant  charged  with  a 
felony  In  a  State  court  oould  not  be  legally 
convicted  luiless  he  had  or  was  tended  by 
the  State  qualified  counsel.  Does  any  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  believe  that  If  the 
Congress  were  to  attempt  to  say  that  that 
right  could  not  be  enjoyed  by  a  defendant 
charged  with  a  felony  in  a  State  court  and 
the  denial  of  that  right  could  not  be  prop- 
erly protected  In  a  proper  US.  court? 

Further,  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  a  bit  ago 
held  that  children  could  not  be  denied  ac- 
cess to  public  schools  of  this  country  because 
of  race  or  color.  Could  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  set  aside  that  decision  of  the 
US.  Supreme  Court  and  deny  to  the  Federal 
courts  t\-  protection  of  these  constitutional 
rights? 

It  may  be  assumed  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment that  under  the  Judiciary  article  of  the 
Constitution  Congress  can  abolish  the  U.S. 
district  co\ui»  since  It  has  the  power  to  es- 
tablish those  courts.  But  so  long  as  the 
courts  exist  can  the  Congress  deny  to  the 
US.  district  courts  the  right  and  power.  In- 


deed the  duty,  when  proper  application  la 
made  to  protect  constitutional  rights  of 
our  citizens. 

I  am  sure  tliat  fair  interpretation  of  the 
judiciary  article  will  not  so  bold.  My  State 
of  Florida  Is  particularly  interested  in  this 
subject  and  especially  so  Is  Dade  County,  a 
part  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
In  Congress.  Prior  to  the  Baker  case.  Dade 
County  with  one- fifth  of  the  population  of 
the  State  had  one  senator  out  of  a  senate  of 
38  and  four  representatives  out  of  a  house  of 
95  In  the  Florida  Legislature.  After  the 
Baker  case  was  decided  and  a  three- Judge 
Federal  court  held  on  our  constitutional  ap- 
portionment under  the  Constitution,  the 
LegtslRture  of  Florida  to  avoid  reapportion- 
ment by  the  Federal  courts,  finally  reappor- 
tioned the  State  after  a  fashion.  As  a  result 
of  the  new  apportionment,  Dade  County 
with  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  State 
got  a  senators  out  of  a  senate  of  45  and 
14  representatives  out  of  a  house  of  105,  In 
the  legislature.  The  progress  toward  fair 
representation  which  our  fjeople  have  gained 
has  been  due  to  the  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  holding  that  the  courts  of 
the  country  under  the  Federal  Constitution 
have  a  right  to  hear  the  complaint  of  any 
citizen  who  Is  not  fairly  represented  In  his 
State  legislature.  Under  the  latest  decision 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  •  •  •  Dade 
County  will  get  a  representation  of  substan- 
tially one-fifth  of  the  State  senate  and  one- 
fifth  of  the  State  house  of  representatives 
because  we  have  one-fifth  of  the  State  popu- 
lation. But  that  will  vastly  Increase  l)ade 
County  representation  In  the  State  legis- 
lature and  give  us  that  equality  of  one  man 
one  vote  which  la  the  truly  democratic  prin- 
ciple upon  which  such  api>ortlonment 
should  rest.  Those  who  oppose  these  meas- 
ures therefore  attack  our  Judicial  system  and 
Its  Integrity  and  thereby  endanger  every 
constitutional  right  which  every  citizen  of 
America  enjoys  today.  Those  who  attack 
the  one-man-one-vote  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  are  seeking  to  freeze  modern 
day'  America  with  Ita  urban  problems  Into 
the  pattern  of  a  past  America  of  rural  pat- 
tern. They  are  trying  to  freeze  political 
privilege  and  power  Into  the  hands  of  sena- 
tors and  representatives  to  represent  space 
and  trees  and  water  and  to  deny  such  power 
to  senators  and  representatives  to  represent 
people.  They  want  to  perpetuate  privilege 
and  power  to  benefit  the  few  and  to  do  so 
they  are  willing  to  deny  the  equitable  rlghta 
of  the  many. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  problems  of  urban 
America  today  those  problems  must  be  In 
the  handa  of  the  people  elected  by  our  citi- 
zens whose  Uvea  are  a  part  of  the  urban 
America  to  have  the  association,  the  knowl- 
edge, the  point  of  view  about  urban  problema 
which  will  enable  them  to  understand  them 
with  their  heada  and  solve  them  with  their 
hearta. 

Let  the  Democratic  Party  sp>eak  out  in 
worda  that  ahall  be  beard  round  the  world 
that  we  are  more  perfectly,  with  every  pass- 
ing day.  making  America  In  practice  the  de- 
mocracy of  which  we  pnreach  to  other  people 
around  the  world.  Let  the  Democratic  Party, 
the  party  of  the  people,  rebuke  those  who 
wish  to  deny  representation  on  the  basis  of 
equity  to  the  people. 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  said  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  "Oovenunenta  derive 
their  Juat  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed."  Let's  not  perpetuate  a  govern- 
ment based  upon  the  denial  of  the  right  of 
the  people  to  give  their  consent  but  let  urn 
perp>etuate  a  government  truly  based  upon 
the  consent  of  the  people.  All  America  la 
llEten.tng  for  the  Democratic  platform  to 
come  out  strongly  and  forthrlghtly  for  the 
constitutional  system  which  has  made  us 
the  greatest  Nation  In  the  world  and  foe 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  all  the  people 
of  this  country. 


Out  Giallenfet  Mr.  Rettoa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  irrw  tosk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  18.  1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  impending  Democratic  convention, 
the  American  people  will  wonder  how 
the  press  will  treat  it. 

A  very  penetrating  article  by  Clare 
Booth  Luce,  in  the  Augiist  25  issue  of  the 
National  Review,  goes  straight  to  the 
point  and  we  will  all  wait  to  see  what 
Mr.  Rcston  and  others  will  do. 

The  article  follows: 
Extremism   in   Defensx  of  the  Democratic 
Partt 

(By  Clare  Boothe  Luce) 

Will  Jiunes  Reston  Judge  the  Democrat* 
in  Atlantic  City  by  the  aame  yardstick  he 
used  for  the  GOP  in  San  Francisco?  Not  a 
chance,  says  Mrs.  Luce. 

Mr.  James  Reston,  the  distinguished  New 
York  Times  correspondent,  writing  from  San 
Francisco,  said,  "The  physical  disorder  of  the 
(Republican)  convention  Is  over,  but  the 
moral  disorder  remalna.  •  •  •"  Notlnf 
what  he  called  Its  "Jumble  of  high-sounding 
contradictions,"  the  "encouragement  and 
unleashing  of  extremism."  and  the  "moral 
ambiguities,"  he  said,  "the  fight  over  prin- 
ciples has  Just  been  raised." 

Now  Mr.  Reston  Is  one  of  America's  most 
scholarly  columnist*.  His  writings  give 
much  evidence  that  he  knows  more  of  his- 
tory and  philosophy  than  many  of  hia  a^- 
leaguea.  One  auspecta  that  he  reada  auch 
eminent  contemporary  theologiana  as  Dr. 
Paul  Tillich  and  Dr.  Rlenhold  Nlebuhr,  men 
who  have  devoted  much  of  their  noble 
thought  to  the  "moral  ambiguities"  that 
spring  from  man's  very  nature,  and  permeate 
all  hla  historical  causes,  crusades,  institu- 
tions, organizations — and  political  parties. 
Man,  especially  political  man.  be  he  politi- 
cian, voter,  or  commentator.  Is  never  wholly 
consistent  in  his  aims,  perfectly  pure  In  his 
motives,  totally  free  of  malice,  prejudice,  hy- 
pocrisy, greed  or  ambition. 

Nevertheless,  making  every  allowance  for 
Reston's  own  political  blaa,  prejudices  and 
professional  and  existential  necessities  (he  is 
one  of  the  Democratic  Times'  highest  paid 
coliunnlste),  one  must  admit  that  he  la  In- 
tellecutally  much  better  qualified  than  the 
majority  of  conmientators  to  set  himself  up 
as  a  Judge  of  the  morality  of  the  Republi- 
can candidate  and  the  principles  of  hli 
party.  The  question  la.  will  Mr.  Reston 
show  himself  equally  willing  to  pass  moral 
Judgment  on  President  Johnson  and  the 
principles  put  forth  at  the  Democratic 
convention? 

I  am  obliged  to  say  here  that  aniong  my 
friends  in  the  Journalistic  fraternity  many 
believe  he  wUl  not.  They  say  the  oompll- 
ment  the  oolumnlats  always  pay  the  Repub- 
lican Party  la  that  they  expect  It  to  be  more 
coherent  Intellectixally,  more  disciplined 
emotionally  and  more  decent  morally  than 
the  Democratic  Party.  And  they  predlc* 
that,  oome  August  M.  Reston — along  with 
the  rest — will  gently  ease  himself  down  from 
the  high  pinnacle  of  political  principle  from 
which  he  oboee  to  observe  the  doings  in  the 
Cow  Palace,  to  the  terra  firms  of  "political 
pragmatlani."  They  say  that  on  the  Jersey 
coast  he  will  become  hla  usiial  self:  the  bril- 
liant, suave,  witty,  sophisticated,  "cool"  ob- 
server oC  the  "political  realities"  confronting 
the  country.  They  say  he  will  view  the 
doings  In  AtlanUc  City,  not  with  the  blazinj(. 


eye  of  a  Daniel  oome  to  Judgment  he  turned 
on  the  Republicans,  but  with  the  skeptical, 
amused  eye  of  the  contemporary  historian. 
Xhey  say  that  mutatis  mutandis,  he  will  find 
that  expediency  not  morality,  know-how  not 
honesty.  compromise  not  consistency, 
shrewdness  not  sincerity,  success  not  sacri- 
fice, are  (democracy  being  what  Jt  is)  the 
best  qualiflcationa  for  a  President — that  la, 
for  a  Democratic  President.  They  insiat  that 
iii  Reston,  along  with  his  employers,  the 
New  York  Times,  will  suddenly  lose  the  bxim- 
Ing  concern  they  felt  in  San  Francisco  about 
"extremism,"  and  the  whole  clvU  rights  ques- 
tion, and  discover  that  their  "value  Judg- 
ments "  on  the  Democratic  Party  and  Its  can- 
didates should  be  made  In  terms  of  the  prac- 
tical considerations  of  specific  policies.  Con- 
sequently, like  myself,  they  do  not  expect  the 
questions  of  Democratic  "extremism"  and  of 
Mr  Johnson's  own  civil  rights  record  to  be 
reviewed  by  Mr.  Reston  In  Atlantic  City. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  terrible  contumely 
heaped  on  Senator  Ooldwater's  head  for  his 
civil  rights  vote  on  June  19.  let  us  pause  to 
review  Mr.  Johnson's  record  from  1940  to 
1960. 

In  Austin.  Tex.,  on  May  22,  1948.  Congress- 
man Johnson  told  a  Democratic  rally: 

"This  civil  rlghta  program  about  which 
you  have  heard  so  much  Is  a  farce  and  a 
gham — an  effort  to  set  up  a  police  state  In 
the  guise  of  liberty.  I  am  opposed  to  that 
program.  I  fought  it  In  Congress.  It  is  the 
province  of  the  State  to  run  its  own  elec- 
tions. 

"I  am  opposed  to  the  antllynchlng  bill  be- 
cause the  Federal  Ooverimient  has  no  more 
business  enacting  a  law  against  one  kind  of 
murder  than  another.  I  am  agalnat  the  FEPC 
because  If  a  man  can  tell  you  whom  you  must 
hire,  he  can  tell  you  whom  you  can  employ. 
I  have  met  this  head  on. 

"[And]  an  enlightened  public  already  has 
rendered  •  •  •  [an  antllynchlng]  law  virtu- 
ally unnecessary,  even  if  It  were  not  unwise 
In  Its  scope." 

The  following  yettfs  of  ever-mounting  de- 
mand among  Negroes  for  a  civil  rights  bill 
did  not  change  Johnson.  He  wrote  a  con- 
stituent In  1967: 

"The  [clvU  rights]  bill  that  has  been  In- 
troduced Is  one  to  which  I  am  very  opposed, 
as  I  do  not  believe  It  would  advance  any 
legitimate  cause." 

When  this  long-awaited  bill  (H.R.  8127) 
reached  the  Senate,  it  was  nearly  killed  by 
Senator  Russklx,  Democrat,  of  Georgia,  who 
brought  a  point  of  order  agalnat  It  whjch 
would  have  referred  It  to  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Oommlttee,  and  burled  it.  Senator 
Johnaon  voted  to  uphold  the  Ruaseil  point  of 
order;  later,  under  tremendous  pressxire  from 
President  Elsenhower,  he  voted  for  the 
amended  bUl.  But  explaining  his  vote  to  an 
angry  constituent,  he  wrote: 

"I  asn  naturally  concerned  that  you  think 
I  have  made  'concessions'  with  respect  to 
the  so-called  civil  rights  Issue.  I  assure  you 
that  I  feel  the  way  I  have  always  felt.  That 
Is,  that  I  am  firmly  opposed  to  forced  Inte- 
gration and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  doctrine 
of  States'  rights  should  be  maintained." 

In  1960,  another  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion clvU  rights  bill  passed  the  House,  and 
again  Senator  Johnaon  was  instrumental  in 
significantly  limiting  Its  scope  In  the  Senate. 
Before  S.  3001  was  finally  kUled.  Johnson  had 
voted  agalnat  expanding  the  Injunction  pow- 
er to  encompass  the  protection  of  any  civil 
right.  He  also  voted  to  kill  part  I  of  the  bill, 
which  would  have  strengthened  Federal  in- 
junctions regarding  school  desegregation. 

He  told  his  Senate  colleagues: 

"I  feel  very  deeply  about  the  cloture  ques- 
tion. •  •  •  I  am  going  to  be  very  reluctant 
ever  to  vote  for  cloture." 

He  also  told  the  Senate  that  a  section  of 
the  bill,  which  would  make  It  a  Federal  crime 
to  Interfere  with  court-ordered  Integration, 
was  "a  relatively  nonessential  matter."    That 


year,  in  a  Look  magazine  article  he  was 
quoted: 

"The  difference  between  me  and  some  of 
my  northern  friends  la  that  I  believe  joa 
cannot  tocct  [civil  rights]  on  the  South 
overnight." 

During  the  1980  session  ot  Congress. 
Johnson  voted  against  a  Republican  civil 
rights  bill  (S.  3823),  which  would  have  es- 
tablished a  permanent  Equal  Opportunities 
Commission  and  provided  Federal  assistance 
for  areas  which  desegregated  their  schools. 

Indeed,  nowhere  is  the  Johnson  record  so 
full  of  the  "moral  ambiguities"  Reston  de- 
plores as  during  the  election  year  of  1960, 
when  he  was  his  party's  vice  presidential 
nominee.  He  was  also  running  at  the  same 
time  for  the  Senate — itself  an  cmibiguous 
political  action.  The  Democrats'  1960  plat- 
form, written  In  July,  stated  that  "to  fa- 
cilitate compliance  [with  the  Supreme 
Court's  school  desegregation  decision],  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  should  t>e  given 
to  school  districts  facing  special  problems  of 
transition." 

On  August  8,  1960,  vice  presidential  candi- 
date Johnson,  although  pledged  to  support 
his  party's  platform,  voted  against  S.  3823, 
which  would  have  provided  Just  such  assist- 
ance for  that  transition. 

SOME  AMBIGUITIES 

It  Is  clear  from  what  Reston  has  written, 
that  he  thinks  Senator  Goldwatix's  clvU 
rights  position  is  dictated  less  by  his  devo- 
tion to  constitutional  considerations  than 
by  his  desire  to  gain  the  "white  backlash" 
vote:  and  that  he  views  this  as  raw,  and  even 
despicable  expediency.  Thus,  in  view  of 
Senator  Johnson's  all-but-unblemished  20- 
year  record  as  a  "racist,"  might  not  Reston 
also  conclude  that  the  President's  position 
on  ClvU  rights  is  dictated  by  his  need  to  hold 
the  "switch-blade"  vote?  Is  President  John- 
son's "Northern  strategy"  any  less  "morally 
ambiguous"  than  the  "Southern  strategy" 
of  Senator  Goldwater?  And  what  about  the 
"moral  ambiguity"  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
torn  all  through  the  civil  rights  debate  by 
the  hope  the  bill  would  not  pass  so  it  could 
be  blamed  on  the  Republicans,  and  the  prac- 
tical need  to  pass  it  In  order  to  take  the 
credit? 

Again,  many  Journalists,  and  many  Ne- 
groes, have  suggested  that  Senator  Gou>- 
WATix's  promise — if  elected — to  enforce  the 
Civil  Rlghta  Act  la  worthless  because  his  vote 
against  the  civil  lights  bill  proved  that  hla 
heart  la  not  In  the  right  place  on  the  Negro 
question.  Considering  the  many  antl-clvll- 
righta  votea  recorded  by  Senator  Johnson, 
what  possible  reason  does  the  press,  or  the 
Negro,  have  to  trust  the  heart  of  President 
Johnson  after  November? 

(And  speaking  of  "high-sounding  con- 
tradictions" |md  "moral  ambigiUtles."  what 
consistency  in  political  principle  and  mca-al 
clarity  led  John  F.  Kennedy  in  1960  to 
choose  a  Texan  racist  as  his  running  mate? 
Did  he.  perchance,  need  to  woo  the  votes 
of  extremists  and  conservatives?) 

Presumably,  there  will  be  no  platform  fight 
at  Atlantic  City;  th.e  President  himself  will, 
of  course,  vnite  it.  Will  tt  denounce  by  name 
Democratic  extremists  of  the  right — the  Ku 
KluT  Klan  and  the  White  Citizens  Covmcil— 
who  are  apendlng  great  sums  on  printed  ma- 
terial which  sedulously.  If  not  seditiously, 
destroys  the  Negro's  Inxage  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  who  are  widely  dlsswnlnatlng  the 
literature  of  some  scientists  and  anthropol- 
ogists who  proclaim  the  evtrfutionary  biolog- 
ical infertority  of  the  Negro?  Will  1*  rip 
Into  the  gun-hoarding  Black  Muslims 
and  the  Negro  nationalists  and  racists? 
Will  It  point  to  the  Communist  organi- 
zations that  have  Infiltrated  the  Negro 
civil  rights  movements?  Will  It  condemn 
"police  brutality"  North  and  8outh,  which 
Is  considered  extremism  by  the  Negro; 
or    black     hoodlumlsm     which    white     po- 


licemen call  extremism  too?  Will  It  finger 
the  many  other  hate  mongerlng  and  subver- 
sive and  criminal  CKtremlat  organlzatlona 
(Including  the  MaAa.  Coea  Nostra,  and  the 
crime  ayndlcates) ,  all  ol  which  are  on  file — 
and  close  to  President  Johnson's  hand — in 
the  Attorney  General's  Office  and  In  the  FBI? 
To  be  sure,  many  of  these  extremist  ele- 
ments— especially  all  the  Communists  and 
many  ot  the  racists — ^black  and  white,  have 
voted  Democratic  for  many  long  years.  But 
will  a  moral  platform  waver,  waffle,  weasel, 
Etfid  hide  behind  generalities  on  the  extre- 
mism question,  simply  to  keep  votes? 

Should  I  doubt  that  Reston.  so  concerned 
with  morality,  will  look  down  on  the  Con- 
vention Hall  at  Atlantic  City  and  examine  the 
southern  delegations  with  the  same  fierce. 
Just  eye  he  cast  at  the  floor  of  the  Cow  Pal- 
ace? With  what  anger  he  will  write  if  he 
sees  that  any  of  the  Johnson  delegations 
from  the  South  are  illy  white  and  do  not  re- 
flect. In  their  color,  the  President's  current 
determination  to  advance  the  dignity  and 
freedom  of  southern  Negroes. 

Surely  Reston  will  try  to  fathom  the  minds, 
prot)e  the  motives  of  these  southern  dele- 
gates. Will  they  be  voting  for  Johnson,  he 
will  ask,  because  they  are  sincere  in  their  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  clvU  rights  and  hon- 
estly believe  the  President  is,  too?  Or  will 
they  vote  for  him  because  only  a  Democratic 
victory  will  keep  racist  southerners  in  their 
fxjwerful  congressional  committee  chairman- 
ships, from  which  they  can  best  bottle  up 
further  liberal  and  civil  rights  legislation? 

Or  will  Reston  feel  that  matters  become 
too  complicated  and  ugly  when  one  gets  into 
the  business  of  examining  the  morals.  he«irts. 
consciences,  motives  of  Democratic  candi- 
dates and  delegates? 

WHAT  IS  EXPKCTED? 

WUl  Reston.  a  man  who  hates  to  his  mar- 
row, Intellectual  contradictions,  speculate  on 
the  real  reason  why  18  of  the  19  racist  Sena- 
tors who  filibustered  the  1964  civil  rights  bill 
for  83  days  In  the  Senate  still  manage  to  get 
along  so  well  in  the  same  party  with  liberals 
like  Senators  HtrMPHurr,  MoCabtht,  and 
Morse  and  vice  versa?  Will  he  question  the 
common  cause  that  will  unite  these  men  of 
such  widely  divergent  and  widely  inconsist- 
ent political  philosophies  in  Atlantic  City. 
and  perhaps  suggest  that  the  reason  could. 
Jiist  possibly,  be  a  common  passion  for  hold- 
ing office? 

Pondering  the  intellectual  principles  that 
bind  men  of  seemingly  ambiguous  motives 
together,  will  Reston  expect  them  to  be  clari- 
fied by  President  Johnson's  acceptance 
speech?  Will  he  insist  that  that  speech  (if 
the  platform  falls)  Include  as  harsh  words 
about  the  racists,  extremists,  and  conserva- 
tives In  the  I>emocratlc  Party?  Or  will  he 
suggest,  if  President  Johnson  deals  tenderly 
with  these  elements  in  his  own  party,  that 
the  fault  lies  with  Qold-vktesl,  who  has  forced 
Johnson  to  move  to  the  right?  Or  will  Res- 
ton perhaps  say  that  extremism  in  defense 
of  the  Democratic  Party  Is  no  vice? 

It  Is,  of  course,  too  much  for  Reston — or 
anyone  else — to  hope  that  President  Johnson 
will  rise  to  a  towering  height  of  political 
honesty  and  uae  his  acceptance  speech  as  the 
occasion  to  thank  the  Republican  Memt>er8 
of  Congress  for  beating  down  the  dissident 
members  of  hia  own  party  so  that  the  civil 
rights  bill  could  be  passed.  One  can  hardly 
expect  him,  on  the  eve  of  election,  to  admit 
that  today  as  yesterday,  the  Democratic 
Party  cannot  put  through  a  single  piece  of 
liberal  legislation  without  the  support  of 
moderate  and  liberal  Republicans,  and  that 
the  dominant  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party 
is,  today  as  yesterday,  conservative.  This  ad- 
mission would  be  a  great  clarification  of  the 
political  scene,  but  It  would  also  reveal  the 
profound  moral  confusions  and  ambiguities 
which  beset  a  party  whose  candidate  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  himself  a  liberal.    But — 
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and  this  Is  the  great  question  Beston  surely, 
oh  surely  will  ask:  Is  Johnson  a  liberal?  If 
BO.  will  he  meet  the  Ooldwater  challenge, 
and.  standing  before  the  convention,  explain 
his  own  political  principles  of  government 
clearly  and  honestly — take  them  or  leave 
them — but  lay  them  on  the  line  In  such  plain 
language  that  everyone  In  his  own  party — 
and  the  Nation — and  above  all.  Reston,  will 
know  exactly  where  he  stands? 

WHAT  Wn.L  BK  OFFEIIED? 

Will  President  Johnson  offer  the  American 
people  a  real  choice  between  liberalism  and 
conservatism?  A  few  paragraphs  would  do 
It:  he  could  say  that  the  States  rights  con- 
cept U  becoming  leas  and  less  politically 
valid  In  modem  collectivized  society  with 
Its  highly  complicated  economy;  that  only  a 
strongly  centralized  government  c«ui  hope 
to  produce  prosperity  at  home  and  peace 
abroad;  that  socialization  Is  upon  us  and 
cannot  be  stopped,  for  It  is  the  Irreversible 
wave  of  the  present  and  the  future;  that  In 
view  of  all  this,  there  really  U  no  place  In 
the  Democratic  Party  for  States  rlghters  or 
economic  conservatives.  And,  he  could 
make  his  own  moral  position  crystal  clear, 
by  saying  that  he  would  rathev  be  defeated  In 
November  than  be  elected  with  the  support 
of  Neanderthal  southern  conservatives,  ex- 
tremists, and  racists.  And,  President  John- 
son could  tell  the  convention  that  If  State 
efforts  to  enforce  civil  rights  legislation  fall 
and  disorder  results,  he  Intends  to  occupy 
the  North,  East.  West,  and  South  with  Fed- 
eral troops,  who  will  remain  In  occupmtlon 
imtll  complete  order  Is  restored,  the  civil 
rights  legislation  obeyed,  school  Integration 
accepted,  and  Negroes  given  a  fair  break  In 
getting  Jobs. 

(CJotne  to  think  of  It,  Mr.  Reston,  Mr.  John- 
son Is  President:  He  has  had  the  power  to 
occupy  Mississippi  since  he  became  Presi- 
dent: he  doesn't  really  have  to  wait  until 
November,  doee  he?) 

To  be  sure — since  southern  extremists  and 
arch  conservatives  have  been  the  backbone 
of  the  Democratic  Party  since  the  Civil  War 
and  they  sent  Johnson  to  Congress  for  33 
years  and  fought  for  his  nomination  In  1960 
thus  putting  him  where  he  Is,  In  the  White 
House — such  straight  talk  would  be  a  great 
act  of  political  courage.  But,  Mr.  Reston, 
l3  political  courage  leading  to  political  sui- 
cide something  we  should  all  expect  and  de- 
mand of  a  Republican  candidate — but  not  of 
a  Democratic  candidate? 

Oh,  yes,  we  look  to  Mr.  Reston  to  discourse 
further  on  moral  amblgulUee.  high  sounding 
contradictions — when  he  arrives  In  Atlantic 
City. 

It  seems  to  me  I  can  already  see  the  flrst 
line  0*  his  first  column  from  Convention 
Hall:  "As  Hazlltt  wrote,  "The  only  vice  that 
cannot  be  forgiven  Is  hypocrtcy.' " 

July  31 :  But  wait.  There  has  Just  been 
laid  on  my  desk  Mr.  Reston's  column  of  this 
morning.  What  Is  this  I  read?  "The  voter 
[he  writes)  is  natiirally  confused  •  •  • 
GoLDWATEB  Is  tAlklng  about  Ideology  and 
Johnson  Is  talking  policies;  the  President  is 
concentrating  on  what  he  thinks  is  at- 
tainable, and  GoLDWATia  on  what  he  thinks 
desirable  •  •  •  It  might  be  useful  if  they 
got  down  to  what  they  propose  to  do  about 
the  Negjro  demonstrations,  •  •  •  shortages 
of  Jobs,  •  •  •  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  dis- 
unity in  the  Alliance,  and  the  constant 
problngs  of  Communists  •  •  •  an  election 
[should  not  be)  merely  a  definition  of  ends, 
but  a  statement  of  the  means  to  those  ends. 
•  •  •  The  danger  of  all  the  current  ideo- 
logical talk  Is  that  It  wlU  divert  the  mind  of 
the  country  from  the  practice  to  the  theo- 
retical. •  •  •  [The  debate  so  far)  has  dealt 
not  with  practicalities  but  with  ideals,  and 
1  day  fairly  soon  It  will  have  to  come  down 
to  reality." 

Thus  endeth,  with  the  opening  erf  the 
Democratic  Convention,  Mr.  Reston's  pa». 
slonate  interest  in  political  morality. 
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Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, I  am  Justifiably  proud  that  my 
State  was  the  first  to  Initiate  what  will 
be  an  annual  "Governor's  conference  on 
the  national  oceanographic  program." 
This  was  held  in  our  State  capi^,  An- 
napolis, on  August  13.  to  let  industry 
hear  directly  from  the  Government,  ex- 
actly what  services  are  needed  EUid  what 
problems  are  to  be  investigated  by  the 
national  oceanographlc  program  in  the 
year  ahead. 

As  a  memlier  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Hsheries,  and  very 
much  interested  in  this  subject,  I  was 
sorry  that  the  program  in  the  House  on 
that  day  prevented  my  attending. 

The  very  capable  and  qualified  chief 
counsel  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee. John  M.  Drewry,  was  one  of  the 
principal  speakers  at  this  conference  and 
gave  an  excellent  presentation  on  the 
oceanographlc  program  and  the  part 
the  Congress  has  taken  in  connection 
with  it. 

Because  of  Its  Interest  and  concern  to 
all  Members  of  the  Congress.  I  am  insert- 
ing it  in  the  Appendix  for  their  perusal, 
and,  incidentally.  I  hope  It  will  stir  the 
Senate  to  take  early  action  on  the  House- 
approved  legislation. 

Mr.  Drewry *s speech  follows: 

Rkmarks  of  John  M.  Drew«t.  Chikf  Coun- 
six.  CoMMrmx  on  Merchaht  Mabink  and 

I^SHCRZES.   HOCSX   OF  REPRESrNTATrVXS.   BX- 
rORI   TH*   QOVEBNOR'S   CoNFERKNOt   ON   TH« 

National  Ockanocraphic  Phocxam,  Annap- 
olis. Md..  Ana.  13,  1964 

Dr.  Piitchard,  fellow  panel  meml>ers.  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  it  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be 
here  this  afternoon  to  Join  with  the  other 
members  of  this  panel  on  the  future  of  In- 
dustrial research  la  the  natiomal  oceano- 
graphlc program.  I  feel  greatly  honored  to 
have  been  invited  to  participate  in  this  first 
annual  Governor's  conference  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  has  been  called  by  Governor 
Tawes  at  the  suggestion  of  his  science  re- 
source advisory  board. 

In  the  light  of  Maryland's  long,  Bca-Hnked 
heritage  and  tradition — with  her  great  world 
port  of  Baltimore — with  the  magnificent  and 
unequaled  Chesapeake  Bay — and  with  her 
splendid  Atlantic  beaches — It  is  logical  that 
the  first  program  of  this  sort  should  be  ini- 
tiated here  tn  Maryland.  But,  as  we  all 
know,  the  logical  cannot  always  be  depended 
upon  to  be  done. 

I  have  heard  the  question  asked  "How 
come  the  State  of  Maryland  Is  setting  up  a 
meeting  of  this  sort?  What  have  they  to 
do  with  the  national  oceanographlc  pro- 
gram?" The  answer  is  simple.  By  Its  very 
designation  as  a  national  program  It  should 
be,  and  Is  intended  to  be.  a  comprehensive 
program,  rather  than  a  Federal  program  con- 
cerned solely  with  the  research,  development, 
and  application  requirements  of  the  various 
Federai  OQveminent  agencies.  The  State 
of  Maryland,  therefore,  is  to  be  highly  com- 
plimented for  its  foresight  and  initiative 
In  calling  this  conference  to  let  the  State. 


Industry  and  public  at  large  hear  directly 
from  the  coordinating  forces  In  the  Fedetml 
Government  as  to  the  needs  and  problems  in. 
volved  in  the  national  program — to  the  satto- 
faction  and  solution  of  which  all  may  con- 
tribute. 

WhUe  perhaps  not  the  moet  Interesting 
subject  to  listen  to  at  the  end  of  a  loof 
day  of  speeches,  it  Is  most  appropriate  that 
the  program  calls  for  a  discussion  of  leglala. 
Hon  in  connection  with  the  national  ocean- 
t^graphlc  program.  The  record  of  thla  fint 
annual  meeting  would  not  be  complete  with, 
out  a  background  report  on  the  statutory 
base  for  the  program  and  the  legislative 
problems  Involved.  The  successful  malnte- 
nance  of  an  effective  long-range  national 
program  In  oceanography  is  largely  depend- 
ent up>on  the  Interest  and  understanding  a( 
the  Congress,  as  expressed  in  its  enactments 
and  Its  appropriations.  Congressional  au- 
thorlzations  and  appropriations  provide  tbs 
glue  to  hold  the  program  together — U  of 
good  quality  and  ilberaUy  and  evenly  ap- 
plied. Congressional  failure  to  meet  these 
standards  can  cause  the  structure  to  come 
apart  at  the  seams. 

I  recall  in  early  1959  when  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences'  Committee  on  Ocean- 
ography, after  many  months  of  work  by  Its 
membership  of  distinguished  scientists 
(nearly  all  from  our  leading  universities  and 
other  nonprofit  institutions  concerned  with 
research  in  the  marine  sciences) .  weu  ready 
to  release  the  1st  chapter  of  its  12-chapter 
repc«-t  entitled  "Oceanography,  1960-1970." 
At  that  time  the  chairman  of  NASCO.  Dr. 
Harrison  Brown  of  California  Institute  ot 
Technology,  together  with  several  of  his  col- 
leagues, made  a  visit  to  Capitol  HUl.  during 
which  they  called  upon  my  chairman.  Con- 
gressman BoNNKB.  I  believe  they  also  called 
upon  chairmen  and  members  of  other  com- 
mlteee  in  the  House  and  Senate,  the  names 
of  which  suggested  an  Interest  in  one  or 
more  phases  of  the  comprehensive  studies 
they  liad  conducted  during  the  preceding 
period  of  almost  2  years.  Their  work  had 
been  initially  sponsored  by  four  Govern- 
ment agencies,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  Office  of  Na- 
val Research.  Each  of  these  agencies  was 
under  the  cognizance  of  separate  congres- 
sional committees.  I  do  not  believe  I  am 
very  wrong  when  I  guess  that  Dr.  Brown  and 
his  colleagues  approached  Capitol  HiU  with 
Justlflalfle  pride  in  the  10-year  plan  for  a 
coordinated  national  program  in  oceanogra- 
phy which  they  had  created.  I  guess,  too, 
that  their  emotions  turned  to  bewilderment 
vipon  entering  the  marble  Halls  of  the  House 
and  Senate  as  they  sought  a  home  for  their 
bralnchUd.  They  already  knew  that  ocean- 
ography touched — in  various  important 
ways — the  activities  of  a  large  number  of 
Government  departments  and  agencies. 

And  their  report  outlined  In  considerable 
detail  an  Ideal  model  of  how  oceanography 
should  progress  in  the  United  States  during 
the  6th  decade  of  the  20th  century.  Hope- 
fully, they  thought,  "Now  that  Implementa- 
tion iB  In  large  measure  up  to  the  Congress, 
someone  will  say.  'Have  no  concern;  we  will 
do  oxir  part.'  " 

But  Capitol  Hill  was  bewildered  too. 
Oceanography  was  a  new  word,  and  the  many 
disciplines  embraced  within  any  of  Its  defi- 
nitions raised  more  questions  than  answers. 

Congressman  Bonner  was  sympathetic  to 
NASCO's  problem,  but  how  to  help — what  to 
advise  In  the  face  of  this  complex,  new  tech- 
nology  with   a   language   of   its  own? 

The  answers  came  with  the  realization 
that  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  had  always  been  engaged  In 
oceanography,  but  did  not  know  that  that 
was  what  It  was  called.  The  committee  had 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion and  the  merchant  marine:  over  the 
Coast  Guard;   the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 


rey; Commercial  and  Sports  Fisheries;  the 
Panama  Canal — each  area  of  Jurisdiction  in- 
Tolvlng  In  one  way  or  another  basic  or  ap- 
plied research  tn  oceanography,  or  simply  the 
exploitation  of  the  oceanic  environment. 

There  were  others,  of  course:  The  Navy,  far 
and  away  the  biggest  consvimer  of  oceano- 
graphlc information  for  its  defensive  and 
offensive  needs;  the  Weather  Bureau;  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission;  the  Geological 
Survey:  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  But  the  Jurisdiction  of 
our  committee  of  Congress  seemed  a  logical 
home  for  the  study  of  oceanography  and 
a  point  for  attempting  to  arrive  at  legisla- 
tive solutions  to  meet  the  problem  of  coor- 
dination of  functions  presently  embodied  In 
a  galaxy  of  agencies. 

That  is  how  it  happened  in  February 
1959,  that  there  was  established  a  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oceanography  In  our  committee, 
with  Hon.  George  P.  Miller,  of  California,  as 
Its  first  chairman. 

The  NASCO  report  was  our  springboard 
and  our  guideline.  But  the  problems  with 
which  Congress  must  cope  were  not  quickly 
reducible  to  Instant  appropriations  which 
would  send  these  splendid  proposals  on  their 
way  to  Immediate  fruition.  Congress,  hav- 
ing control  of  the  pvurse  strings,  likes  to  know 
where  the  money  is  going— on  the  record — 
■o  all  can  see. 

What  has  been  going  on  before?  How  Is 
this  different?  Why  is  some  sort  of  change 
necessary?  Why  this  sort  of  change?  How 
can  you  bring  bits  and  pieces  of  the  func- 
tions and  Jurisdictions  of  a  number  of  agen- 
cies, with  various  values  of  scope,  urgency 
and  expense,  together  in  a  fashion  so  they 
can  become  a  program  moving  forward  as  a 
coordinate  whole? 

These  and  many  others  were  questions  the 
Miller  subcommittee  wanted  to  explore  be- 
fore trying  to  work  on  answers.  Though 
crossing  legislative  Jurisdictional  lines  be- 
yond that  which  had  in  the  past  been  thor- 
oughly our  own,  every  agency  involved  In 
the  oceanographlc  effort  was  fully  coopera- 
tive— and  there  was  little  or  no  Intercom- 
mlttee  tension. 

After  hearings  running  over  many 
months,  both  in  and  out  of  Washington,  on 
the  status  of  existing  oceanographlc  effort  in 
the  United  States — plus  several  fruitful  in- 
formal meetings  of  our  subcommittee  with 
the  NASCO  group,  the  outlines  of  our  big 
problem  and  various  Important  but  lesser 
solutions  became  apparent. 

Bills  were  Introduced — and  some  of  them 
passed — to  (1)  enlarge  the  geographical 
range  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey;  (2) 
enlarge  the  oceanographlc  responsibilities  of 
the  Coast  Ouard;  (3)  create  an  office  of 
Oceanographer  of  the  United  States:  (4)  cre- 
ate a  National  Oceanographlc  Data  Center — 
and  an  "Instrumentation  and  Calibration 
Center";  and  (5)  establish  a  high-level  Intra- 
governmental,  oceanwlde  survey  committee 
to  work  out  a  program  for  the  most  effective 
and  immediate  system  of  meeting  the  basic 
problem  of  three-dimensional  charting  of 
the  oceans  without  waiting  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  ships  everyone  hoped  would 
come  along  some  day.  And  In  1961  legisla- 
tion was  Introduced  in  the  House  to  create 
a  Cabinet-level  Federal  Council  on  Oceanog- 
raphy which  would  provide  the  horsepower — 
the  muscle — needed  to  bring  real  executive 
and  legislative  coordination  to  the  sound 
Ideas  generated  In  such  a  hard-working,  but 
mostly  nonpoUcy,  groups  as  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Oceanography. 

Some  of  these  proposals  were  enacted  Into 
law.  Some  were  batted  down  as  being  un- 
necessary, and  then  put  Into  effect  adminis- 
tratively. Others,  such  as  the  Federal  Coun- 
(11  proposal  of  1961,  were  firmly  opposed  by 
the  executive. 

The  parameters  of  the  problem  were  well 
expressed  In  the  May  1960  Issue  of  Science 
magazine  when  the  editors  said: 
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"When  the  organized  effort  to  Increase 
Federal  support  for  oceanography  began 
about  3  years  ago  the  science  faoad  two  espe- 
cially important  obstacles.  It  was  popularly 
regarded  as  a  field  about  as  far  removed  from 
practical  affairs  as  astronomy,  and  It  faced  a 
peculiar  organizational  problem  In  that  the 
various  elements  of  oceanographlc  research 
were  fragmented  among  a  dozen  or  so  differ- 
ent bureaus  and  agencies. 

"It  is  tempting,  in  situations  like  this,  to  . 
seek  some  organizational  cure-all.  and  advo- 
cates of  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Sci- 
ence sometimes  point  to  an  area  like  ocean- 
ography as  an  outstanding  example  of  where 
such  a  department  could  function  to  estab- 
lish priorities  •  •  •  and  to  organize  support 
In  a  more  straightforward  and  less  time- 
consuming  method  than  had  to  be  used  In 
this  case. 

"A  considerable  amount  of  effort,  both  In 
the  Executive  and  in  Congress,  has  been  go- 
ing Into  such  organizational  improvements. 
In  fact,  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that 
suggests  that  more  organization,  by  remov- 
ing authority  one  degree  further  from  oper- 
ating responsibility,  often  succeeds  only  In 
further  complicating  the  problem  it  was  in- 
tended to  cure.  So  the  desire  to  seek  organi- 
zational solutions  is  tempered  by  the  recog- 
nition that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  degree  to 
which  neat  organization  charts  can  really 
solve   administrative   problems." 

For  a  time  there  were  persistent  proposals 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  Government  de- 
partment which  would  house  all  of  the  scien- 
tific disciplines — a  Etepartment  of  Science. 
Being  a  new  agency,  It  would  surely  rate  a 
brandnew  building  ou  Independence  Avenue 
or  the  10th  Street  Mall.  You  can  picture  the 
excitement  of  Its  lobby  with  Its  murals  and 
frescoes,  the  plush,  pushbuttonness  of  Its 
executive  offices. 

An  Independent  agency  for  oceanography 
was  more  than  once  suggested.  Or  a  Bureau 
of  Oceanography  In,  for  example,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

Our  own  extensive  hearings  in  1959-60. 
however,  seemed  to  indicate  clearly  that  co- 
ordination, rather  than  a  special  autonomous 
organization,  was  the  only  feasible  course. 
But  effective  coordination  had  to  be  accom- 
plished through  the  highest  possible  level  of 
policy  guidance. 

Such  was  the  background  of  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Milleb  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1961  (H.R.  4276)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Oceanographlc  Council,  composed  of 
the  Secretary  or  other  head  of  each  depart- 
ment and  agency  Involved  in  any  material 
way  in  oceanography.  He  wanted  to  give 
the  oceanographlc  program  stature,  to  com- 
pel the  Interest  and  attention  of  the  gentle- 
men who  could  discuss  policy  with  the  Pres- 
ident, himself,  and  yet  not  to  disrupt  the 
broader  overall  responsibilities  and  functions 
of  the  constituent  departments  and  agencies. 
There  was  much  favorable  reaction  to  the 
Oceanographlc  Council  concept.  The  official 
position  of  the  administration,  however,  was 
that  no  legislation  was  necessary.  We  were 
told  that  the  expanded  activities  of  the  vari- 
ous Government  agencies  under  the  program 
recommended  by  President  Kennedy  earlier 
In  the  year  could  and  would  be  adequately 
coordinated  by  the  Interagency  Committee 
on  Oceanography — that  that  working  level 
committee  was  "already  performing  most  of 
the  functions  that  would  be  exercised  by 
the  proposed  National  Oceanographlc  Coun- 
cil." 

We  continued  to  be  troubled  by  the  con- 
viction that  there  could  be  no  effectively 
coordinated  oceanographlc  program  under 
the  existing  system,  whereby  a  multitude  of 
agencies  submitted  prognuns  in  which  their 
oceanographlc  activities  were  forced  to  com- 
pete with  more  important  agency  missions 
throughout  the  budgetary  process.  Strong 
testimonial  support  was  given  to  the  Ocean- 


ographlc Council  proposal  by  representatives 
of  leading  non-Federal  institutions.  Includ- 
ing the  geophysical  Industry.  We  continued 
to  feel  the  need  for  the  highest  level  of  pol- 
icymaking authority.  The  hearings,  plus 
consultation  with  representatives  of  ICO,  the 
Federal  Council  on  Science  and  Technology 
and  the  prlncijsal  departments  concerned. 
Ultimately  resulted  in  general  agreement  as 
to  the  desirability  of  a  statutory  base  for 
coordinating  the  oceanographlc  program  in 
order  to  assure  continuity  of  program  and 
responsiveness  to  Congress. 

But  it  was  suggested  that  instead  of  creat- 
ing an  Oceanographlc  CouncU.  why  not  vest 
the  functions  In  the  newly  created  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  whose  Director  would 
not  be  barred  by  executive  privilege  from 
appearing  before  Congress?  This  we  did  in  a 
new  bill — preserving  the  substance  of  the 
earlier  proposal.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
committee  and  repKjrted  to  the  House  with 
the  statement  that,  "the  bill  provides  a 
proper  and  workable  solution  to  the  problem 
of  coordinating  the  activities  in  the  marine 
sciences  of  a  large  number  of  Government 
agencies  without  destroying  or  impeding 
their  autonomy.  It  permits  the  maximum 
use  of  all  the  technical  resources,  knowledge, 
and  skills  of  the  country.  Government,  priv- 
ate or  commercial.  In  an  endeavor  of  equal 
or  greater  Importance  than  the  exploration 
of  sp>ace." 

The  House  and  Senate  agreed  in  confer- 
ence to  language  amending  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  901)  substantially  in  line  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill. 

The  matter  did  not  end  tiiere.  For  reasons 
not  given  at  the  time,  the  bill  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  pocket  veto  on  October  18,  1962. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  first  session  of  the 
current  Congress,  on  January  9,  1963,  Con- 
gressman BoNNXR  reintroduced  the  bill  as  it 
had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  House  and 
Senate.  It  bore  the  portentous  nvimber,  H.R. 
13. 

Consultations  and  informal  meetings  with 
representatives  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
revealed  that  the  pocket  veto  was  due  to 
certain  bugaboos  of  organizational  philos- 
ophy which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  read 
into  the  language  of  the  congressional  act. 
Agreement  was  quickly  reached  Ijetween  the 
committee  and  the  Presidential  advisers.  A 
clean  bill,  meeting  all  objections,  was  intro- 
duced, reported  by  the  committee,  and  fi- 
nally passed  in  the  House  on  August  5.  1963. 
as  H.R.  6997. 

H.R.  6997  is  very  simple,  yet,  I  believe, 
fully  adequate  for  its  intended  purpose. 
First,  it  contains  a  declaration  of  policy  for 
the  development  and  maintenance  by  the 
United  States  of  a  coordinated,  comprehen- 
sive, and  long-range  national  program  in 
oceanography.  The  policy  statement  en\- 
phaslzes  an  intent  to  Implement  the  national 
program  through  balanced  participation  and 
coop>eratton  of  all  qualified  persons,  organi- 
zations, etc.,  whether  governmental,  educa- 
tional, nonprofit,  or  industrial  so  that  all 
available  knowledge,  skills,  and  energies  of 
the  Nation  may  be  called  upon. 

Second,  the   bill   directs   the   President   to 

(a)  issue    a    statement    of    national    goals: 

(b)  to  survey  the  oceanographlc  activities 
of  the  various  agencies;  (c)  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  program  to  be  conducted  or 
supported  by  the  agency;  (d)  to  designate 
and  fix  responBibillty  for  the  direction  of 
oceanographlc  activities;  and  (e)  to  reeolve 
differences  between  Government  agencies  en- 
gaged In  oceanography. 

Third,  the  blU  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  an  Advisory  Committee  to 
review  the  national  program  and  make  rec- 
ommendations thereon. 

Fourth — and  this  Is  moet  Important — It 
would  require  the  President  to  make  a  fvUl 
report  aiuiually  on  the  general  statxu  of 
oceanography:   the  status  of  oceanographlc 
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research  and  development  and  related  mat- 
ters; the  financial  analysis  of  the  total 
amounts  proposed  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
marine  sciences;  a  break.do«rQ  In  de-tail  of 
the  amounts  to  be  appropriated  for  each 
agency,  a  statement  of  current  and  future 
plans  with  respect  to  oceano^aphy;  and 
finally,  a  statement  of  the  need  for  leg^isla- 
tlon  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Fifth,  the  bin  contains  a  definition  of  the 
term  "oceanography"  so  as  to  embrace  all 
-disciplines  in  or  affecting  the  oceanographlc 
environment. 

It  then  went  to  the  Senate,  where  it  has 
'ref>osed  In  committee  ever  since.     No  action 
has  been  taken,  nor  has  there  been  any  in- 
dication of  the  reasons  for  failure  to  act. 
.  So  much   for  the  story  of   oceanographlc 

legislation  after  5  years  of  study  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  by  the  Executive  (at 
times  reluctantly) ,  and  by  the  scientific  com- 
munity. 

The  failure  to  enact  legislation  by  now  Is 
regrettable,  of  course.  And  It  will  still  have 
to  come,  in  my  opinion,  to  provide  the  un- 
derpinning for  a  truly  effective  long-range 
program.  Nevertheless,  the  past  5  years  have 
been  fruitful.  Relationships  between  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress  are  better  on  this 
subject  than  I  have  ever  seen.  The  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  and  the  ICO  have  be- 
come smooth  running  organizations.  The 
needs  of  the  national  program  are  more 
clearly  seen  than  ever.  Interest  of  the  pub- 
lic and  industry  have  been  aroused  with  of- 
fers to  participate  coming  from  all  quarters. 
The  public  Interest  has  stimulated  many  per- 
sons to  learn  what  courses  they  must  follow 
for  a  career  In  oceanography. 

Failure  of  legislative  enactment  has  not 
slowed  down  the  program.  On  the  contrary. 
as  disclosed  In  recent  hearings  before  our 
Committee,  the  Executive  is  voluntarily  con- 
forming to  the  requirements  of  the  proposed 
legislation  Just  as  if  it  were  on  the  statute 
books. 

Our  work  for  the  future  is  cut  out  for  us. 


Our  Wheat  Sale  to  Russia  Helped  Castro 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  18.  1964 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
echoes  of  our  Ill-advised  Russian  wheat 
sale  keep  rolling  In.  A  report  published 
August  17.  by  the  Washington  Daily 
News  show  how  the  United  States  sale 
of  wheat  to  Russia  helped  Castro  solve 
a  bread  problem  In  Cuba. 

Here's  the  report: 
Report  on  Cuba:    Less  ELECTRicrrT,  Lots  or 
Bread 

Electric  power  production  In  Cuba  has 
fallen  off  50  percent  since  1958,  and  la  still 
diminishing,  says  the  Citizens  Committee 
for  Free  Cuba. 

The  Committee  is  a  nonprofit  organization 
supported  by  Americans  and  business  and 
professional  Cubans  now  In  exile. 

It  points  out  that  before  the  Castro  Com- 
munist takeover,  Cuba's  electric  production 
was  the  fourth  highest  in  Latin  America, 
and  was  expanding,  from  1956  to  1958,  at  a 
rate  of  12  percent  per  year. 

The  Oommiinlst  regime  took  over  the 
Cuban  Electric  Oo.  on  August  4,  1960,  and 
since  1963,  electricity  has  be«n  rationed  to 
oonsruxnera,  and  only  40  percent  of  new  con- 
sumers have  been  serviced. 


Other  reports  indicate  Castro  has  fallen 
be<Uy  behind  his  payments  to  British,  French, 
and  Canadian  suppliers  of  farm  machinery 
and  that  Cul>a's  adverse  balance  of  F>ayment8 
by  -the  end  of  this  year  may  reach  $2 1  ^ 
billion. 

Despite  Castro's  promises  of  diverslflca- 
tlon,  the  outlook  Is  he  will  have  to  depend  on 
sugar  for  most  of  his  foreign  exchange  and 
sugar  produrtlon  Is  down. 

The  committee  also  states  that  Cuba's 
shortage  of  bread  has  ended,  and  that  there 
is  a  great  amount  of  wheat  in  the  country. 
delivered  from  Russia,  coincident  with  tlie 
sale  of  United  States  wheat  to  Russia. 

"Pot  months  earlier  this  year."  the  com- 
mittee says,  "it  was  almoet  imp)o«slb!e  to 
purchase  bread.  The  shortage  of  bread  in 
Russia  caused  Khrushchev  to  sell  gold  bullion 
for  wheat  purchases  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Cuba  shared  the  shortage,  since  So- 
viet Russia  is  Its  principal  food  source  As 
Russian  wheat  was  augmented  by  foreign 
purchases,  shipments  to  Cuba  also  increased" 

There  are  still  other  food  shortages,  but 
the  dramatic  increase  in  starchy  foods  has 
served  to  take,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
the  heat  off  Castro,  the  commolttee  says. 

A  few  weelcs  ago.  th«  captain  of  a  freight 
ship  which  had  delivered  wheat  to  Russia, 
said  he  saw  U.S.  wheat  being  transshipped  for 
Cuba,  which  would  be  a  violation  of  the  trade 
agreement  under  which  U.S.  wheat  was 
bought.  The  State  Department  said  at  the 
time  that  it  had  no  such  evidence. 

The  committee's  report  indicates  at  least 
that  the  sales  to  Russia  by  Canada  and  the 
United  State*  made  it  possible  for  Russia  to 
divert  grain — sources  not  specified — to  Cuba 


National  Defense  Education  Act 
Amendments,  1964 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14.  1964 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  11904)  to  amend 
and  extend  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tional Act  of  1958. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
supporter  of  the  original  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  proposal,  I  also  sup- 
port H.R.  11904.  which  amends  the  1958 
law. 

While  I  believe  the  program  could 
stand  certain  changes  and  improvements, 
I  believe  the  Committee  did  a  commend- 
able job  in  reporting  the  1964  bill  which 
extends  the  program  for  2  years.  It  also 
provides  an  expansion  of  the  testing  pro- 
grams to  all  graduates  of  elementary 
education  and  to  junior  colleges  and 
technical  institutes.  This  expansion  will 
require  an  increase  from  $17.5  to  $25 
million  in  the  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1965. 

The  one  inadequacy  in  this  bill  lies  in 
the  area  of  junior  colleges.  With  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  cost  of  high- 
er education  and  the  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding college  housing  and  expanded  en- 
rollment for  many  students,  the  greatest 
need  in  this  field  today,  in  my  opinion,  is 
in  the  construction  and  expansion  of 
junior  colleges  throughout   the  United 


States.  An  increase  in  the  number  of 
community-sponsored  junior  colleges 
which  will  require  Federal  funds  is  of 
prime  importance.  Not  only  will  an  ex- 
panded program  of  this  type  result  in  a 
savings  of  $4,000  to  $5,000  per  year  in 
the  cost  of  a  4-year  college  education,  but 
would  open  the  door  to  making  higher 
education  available  to  many  students 
who  are  disqualified  from  the  privately 
endowed  colleges  merely  because  they  are 
not  in  the  upper  50  percent  of  their  high 
scliool  graduating  class. 

We  often  speak  of  the  serious  "drop. 
out."  practice  in  high  schools  but  cwn- 
paratively  little  attention  is  given  to  the 
number  of  washouts  in  our  colleges  and 
universities. 

Junior  colleges  would  also  provide  the 
means  of  determining  whether  certain 
high  school  graduates  are  able  or 
equipped  to  do  college  work.  Certainly 
it  is  better  that  this  be  determined  at  a 
junior  college  level  without  the  loss  of  in- 
vestment on  the  part  of  the  parent  and 
avoiding,  in  most  cases,  the  college  hous- 
ing problems  associated  with  the  enroll- 
ment of  students  on  campus  far  distant 
from  their  homes. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  years  ahead 
much  greater  emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  the  junior  college  program. 


What  the  American  Flaf  Means  to  Me 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or    CALiroRNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  18.  1964 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  my  constituents.  Mrs.  Anne  E. 
Cartwrlght.  of  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  a  nat- 
uralized citizen  with  a  unique  back- 
ground, has  told  her  story  of  "What  the 
Amerlqan  Flag  Means  to  Me"  before  a 
group  in  my  district.  This  story  of  Mrs. 
Cartwrlght  Is  very  interesting  and 
thought  provoking,  indeed,  and  I  am  tak- 
ing this  means  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  for 
whatever  historic,  political,  and  educa- 
tional value  each  of  you  may  find  in 
these  words  of  the  experiences  and  the 
beliefs  of  one  of  our  fine  naturalized 
American  citizens.  She  is  obviously 
willing  to  share  her  background  with  and 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans,  some  of 
whom  tend  to  take  for  grranted  all  of  the 
great  privileges  of  our  country — never 
having  been  subjected  to  rule  under  a 
totalitarian  form  of  government. 

Her  story  follows : 

What  the  American  Flag  Means  to  Me 

I  am  a  naturalized  American  citizen  and 
a  housewife  by  profession.  To  explain  to  all 
of  you  what  the  American  fiag  means  to  me. 
I  have  to  go  bacli  many  years  to  the  city 
of  my  birth  and  tell  you  of  the  several  fiags 
I  have  lived  under. 

I  was  born  In  Berlin  In  1926.  when  the 
flag  of  the  Weimar  Republic  flew  over  Ger- 
many. It  was  8  years  after  the  Armistice  of 
World  War  I:  8  years  after  the  revolution, 
which  started  with  a  mutiny  by  a  handful 
of  sailors,  carried  out  by  the  Socialists,  and 


the  Be<l  fl*B  '"^  being  hoisted  In  almost 
every  German  city.  It  was  7  years  after  the 
organization  of  the  Weimar  Republic,  and 
also  3  years  after  the  great  Inflation  which 
was  an  extremely  hard  blow  to  small  and 
middle  Income  families — from  which  they 
did  not  recover  for  many  years. 

Germany,  after  World  War  I.  was  a  hot- 
gpot  of  political  intrigue  and  during  the 
struggle  for  governmental  jxjwer  many  Min- 
isters were  assassinated  or  had  to  leave  the 
country.  Already  during  those  early  days. 
Communist  revolU  took  place  in  many  parts 
of  Germany  after  the  Welmer  Republic  had 
been  eetablLshed.  In  1923,  a  man  called 
Adolf  Hitler  attempted  to  take  over  the 
Government  In  Munich  by  a  sudden  stroke. 
His  intention  was  to  establish  himself  in 
power  In  Bavaria  and  then  to  march  to  Berlin 
snd  carry  out  a  complete  revolution  there. 
But  his  attempt  ended  In  complete  failure. 

To  say  the  least,  Germany  was  a  country 
torn  by  dissension.  Disturbed  conditions 
set  a  heavy  cloud  of  uncertainty  and  an  air 
of  hopeslessness  over  Its  citizens,  who  never 
knew  what  the  next  day  would  bring  them — 
with  the  agonies  of  a  civil  war  still  fresh  In 
their  minds. 

The  year  before  I  was  Ixjrn.  Field  Marshal 
von  Hlndenburg  was  elected  President  to  re- 
place Frederic  Ebert  who  had  passed  away. 
My  first  recollections  are  those  of  the  years 
1929  and  1930.  My  parents  belonged  to 
the  so-called  middle  class — being  the  owners 
of  a  small.  Independent  textile  store.  They 
were  neither  wealthy  nor  poor,  but  hard- 
working people,  trying  to  make  ends  meet 
and  to  recover  from  the  great  infiatlon — 
looking  forward  for  a  sound  and  settled  fu- 
ture. I  remember  playing  with  those  color- 
ful thousand  and  million  mark  bills  which 
had  not  even  the  buying  power  of  a  half 
loaf  of  bread  or  a  few  buttoas.  But  my  most 
dramatic  memories  are  as  clear  to  me  as 
though  I  experienced  them  yesterday.  The 
years  were  1930,  1931,  and  1932.  I  used  to 
wake  up  at  night  crying — listening  In  fright 
to  the  commotions  on  the  street.  Always 
there  was  the  shouting,  yelling  and  often 
shooting — and  many  times  some  stones  hit 
our  windows  and  broke  them.  The  agitations 
kept  on  for  years.  Day  and  night  there  was 
excitement  In  the  streets;  demonstrations; 
mass  meetings  In  parks  and  beer  halls,  with 
columns  of  men  marching  and  singing  songs 
of  Adolf  Hitler;  wearing  brown  shirts  and  an 
armband  with  a  swastika  on  It — or  others, 
marching  In  protest  against  them,  waving 
their  fists  and  carrying  placards  with  a  ham- 
mer and  sickle  on  them;  singing  songs  of  the 
■  Red  Flag"  and  the  •"International"  shout- 
ing; "Down  with  the  brown  shirts."  And  the 
temjjer  of  men  driven  by  fanaticism  turned 
them  Into  a  violent  mob. 

With  the  years  I  had  become  accustomed 
to  these  daily  riots,  and  running  for  my  life 
seemed  to  be  almost  a  dally  occurrence.  Of 
course.  I  was  frightened,  and  could  not 
understand  why  p>eople  fought  each  other 
and  why  neighbors  looked  upon  each  other 
as  bitter  enemies.  My  mind  was  filled  with 
so  many  questions;  prayers  for  a  peaceful 
night  and  protection  for  the  ones  I  loved.  I 
was  not  much  Interested  In  playing  with 
toys  then  but  had  the  Intense  desire  and 
was  determined  to  know  and  to  learn  as 
much  as  I  could  of  the  changing  times  In 
which  I  was  living.  The  questions  grew 
numerous  as  the  years  went  on.  I  always 
listened  to  the  worried  and  sincere  conversa- 
tions of  my  parents  with  friends  and  other 
people  who  combined  in  their  talks  the  years 
from  the  monarchy  to  present  day — and 
words  like  socialism.  Communists,  politicians 
II  nd  war  became  familiar  to  me  without 
knowing  the  true  meaning  of  them — except 
that  they  meant  trouble. 

One  day  I  asked  my  father  to  tell  me  why 
people  were  fighting  each  other  and  destroy- 
ing other  people's  property — and  what  all 
the  trouble  was  about.     He  explained  to  me 


that  before  the  World  War  the  German  peo- 
ple used  to  be  the  subjects  of  their  Knperco- — 
because   Germany   was   an   autocracy.     And 
what  is  an  autocracy?    It  Is  and  declares  the 
divine  rights  of  kings;   Its  authority  cannot 
be    questioned.      As    the    Einp>eror    fled    the 
country  the  people  felt  lost  and  looked  for 
a   kind  of   government  with   a  strong   and 
Just  constitution  to  help  restore  peace  and 
prosperity  to  the  country.     This  led  to  the 
establishment     of      the     Weimar     Republic. 
That's   what   we   are   now — a   Republic,   my 
father  went  on,  but  there  are  many  power- 
hungry  men  who  want  to  destroy  this  Re- 
public of  ours  and  their  ultimate  goal  Is  the 
realization  of  a  socialistic  government  with 
dictatorial    powers.      These    groups    of    men 
belong  to  political  parties.    Right  now.  there 
are  34  of  them  In  our  cotmtry.     The  largest, 
most   Influential   and  ruthless   party   Is   the 
National    Socialists    with    its     leader    Adolf 
Hitler,  a  strange  and  silly  looking  man,  who 
says:    the    Individual    is    nothing,    but    the 
masses  are  everything.     His  spokesman  Is  a 
nian  called  Joseph  Goebbels.  whose  promises 
to  the  people  are:  Freedom  and  bread,  work 
for  everyone,  benefits  for  the  young  and  the 
old— no  more  poverty,  only  prosperity.    Then 
there  are  the  CJommunlsts  who  have  similar 
propaganda  promises  and  address  everybody 
as  comrades.     Their  alms  are  also  for  a  So- 
cialist revolution  to  conquer  the  world  and 
to  make  everybody  equal — a  country  of  work- 
ers  and   factories.     Their    Intentions   are   to 
destroy  the  capitalists,  their  great  enemies; 
to  abolish  free  enterprise  and  make  the  In- 
dividual part  of  the  masses.    Then  there  are 
the  Social  Democrats  who  are  also  for  a  cen- 
tralized government — und  many  more.    What 
the  future  will  bring  us  only  God  knows.    So 
said  my  father. 

I  did  not  vmderstand  everything  he  said 
then  but  experienced  for  myself  shortly 
afterward  the  weight  of  governmental  power 
upon  the  individual. 

In  January  1933  President  von  Hlndenburg 
made  Hitler  Chancellor  of  Germany.  One 
month  later  the  central  part  of  the  Reichs- 
tag Building — seat  of  the  government — 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Nazis  charged 
that  the  Communists  had  set  that  fire  and 
seized  control  of  the  Reichstag.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Nazi  revolution.  The 
beginning  of  the  thousand-year  Reich. 

The  Reichstag  gave  Hitler  dlctatcfflal 
powers  and  Hitler  did  not  even  bother  to 
abolish  the  previous  Weimar  constitution. 
Germany  l>ecame  a  one-party  state — the 
state  being  controlled  by  the  party  and  Hitler 
becoming  the  supreme  head  of  both.  Now 
I  found  myself  tmder  the  Nazi  fiag. 

It  was  my  second  school  year  and  I  always 
was  used  to  saying  "Good  morning"  to  my 
teacher,  but.  alas.  On  that  certain  morning 
in  1933  I  was  startled  and  stunned.  All 
schoolchildren  were  called  to  meet  In  the 
auditorium  for  a  briefing.  Large  pictures  of 
Hitler  were  everywhere,  surrounded  by  Nazi 
fiags  and  we  were  told  to  say  "Hell  Hitler" 
from  then  on  Instead  of  "Good  morning" 
and  stand  at  attention  when  we  did  so.  My 
parents  were  shocked  and  bewildered  and 
during  the  next  3  years  the  Indoctrination 
of  nazlsm  became  unbearable.  When  Presi- 
dent Hlndenburg  died  In  1934.  Hitler  as- 
sumed the  Presidency  and  became  the  abso- 
lute leader. 

In  school  were  were  taught  every  detail 
and  historical  event  of  Hitler's  life  before 
and  after  the  war.  He  was  idolized  as  a  god 
and  our  God  was  set  aside.  Our  first  amend- 
ment had  to  read :  the  party  and  the  Fuehrer 
above  everything  else  in  the  world.  We  were 
told  to  betray  our  parents  If  they  had  trea- 
sonable thoughts  against  our  glorious  leader 
and  his  party.  Otu*  second  amendment  read : 
to  spy  on  our  family,  neighbors  and  friends 
and  to  report  every  suspicious  person  to  the 
party.  In  every  street  in  Berlin  party  func- 
tionaries were  set  up  who  knew  everyone  and 
everything  and  reported  back  to  the  party. 


AU  good  patriots  In  Germany  began  to  Identi- 
fy Hitler  as  the  tjrrant  conqueror — the 
Mephlstopheles  who  turned  Germany  Into  a 
land  of  a  living  nightmare. 

Immediately  after  Hitler's  takeover,  the 
persecution  of  the  Jewish  i)ec^le  began.  I 
was  asked  one  day  to  bring  my  birth  cer- 
tificate to  school.  The  next  day  my  mother 
was  called  upon  to  give  her  ancestry.  It 
seemed  that  my  mother's  maiden  name 
sounded  non-Aryan  and  as  my  mother 
looked  more  like  a  person  of  Latin  blood, 
they  wanted  to  make  sure  she  wasn't  Jewish. 
As  my  mother's  ancestors  were  Immigrants 
from  Spain  and  their  religion  that  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  the  Interrogators  were 
temporarily  satisfied,  but  the  doubt  re- 
mained and  my  family  was  placed  on  the 
"black  list"  of  the  Nazi  Party.  From  that 
time  on  my  mother  had  to  learn  the  hard 
way  what  the  Inside  of  the  Gestapo  Head- 
quarters looked  like.  Our  close  frtendshlp 
with  Jewish  business  people  was  also  well 
known  to  the  party  functionaries,  and  so  was 
our  nonpartlcipation  In  hoisting  the  Nazi 
flag  on  certain  occasions. 

I  was  very  fortunate  in  having  parents 
who  were  freedom  loving  people — who 
taught  me  to  oppose  that  totalitarian  sys- 
tem. I  had  to  learn  not  to  make  any  close 
friends  at  school  or  In  our  neighborhood;  to 
be  suspicious  of  strangers  and  neighbors  who 
might  ask  too  many  questions  about  my 
family;  to  confine  my  friendship  and  love 
only  to  my  immediate  relatives. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Nazi  regime  they 
still  had  a  few  elections — mostly  for  propa- 
ganda purposes — and  ballots  were  marked  at 
an  open  table  with  the  Secret  Police  looking 
on. 

The  strong  hand  of  the  Government  was 
felt  as  the  Individuals  lost  all  their  basic 
civil  rights.  German  courts  were  Instructed 
to  Judge  and  decide  a  case  according  to  In- 
structions from  the  Nazi  Party,  and  most 
Judges  were  Nazi  functionaries.  New  laws 
were  introduced  with  no  rights  for  the  peo- 
ple, but  outlining  their  duties  to  the  State. 
All  Important  Industries  were  nationalized. 
Police  registrations  for  almost  everything 
was  a  must — especially  for  firearms.  Hitler 
once  said:  "The  most  foolish  mistake  we 
could  possibly  make  would  be  to  allow  the 
subject  races  to  possess  arms.  History  shows 
that  all  conquerors  who  have  allowed  their 
subject  races  to  carry  arms  have  prepared 
their  own  downfall  by  so  doing." 

Tlie  Nazi  propaganda  machine  pounded 
every  day  upon  Its  citizens  to  maintain  racial 
purity  and  that  the  Jewish  race  must  be  ex- 
terminated. One  evening,  the  nightmare  of 
my  early  childhood  seemed  to  repeat  Itself. 
It  was  the  now-famous  "chrlstal  night."  when 
Hitler's  Youth  Organization — boys  and 
girls — with  the  storm  troopers,  party  func- 
tlonalres.  and  secret  police,  started  to  smash 
the  windows  of  Jewish  business  firms;  de- 
stroying and  burning  their  proi>erty:  beat- 
ing the  owners  and  their  families;  breaking 
Into  synagogues  and  even  setting  fire  to  some 
of  them;  taking  the  Jewish  people  with 
them — in  those  gray  cars  of  "no  return." 

Some  of  our  Jewish  friends  had  relatives 
In  America  and  the  means  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. Their  praise  and  admiration  for  the 
United  States  gave  me  a  hope,  for  the  dark 
years  lying  ahead,  that  there  existed  a  land 
of  freedom  where  people  could  talk  to  their 
neighbors  without  being  afraid  and  where 
children  could  laugh  and  have  peaceful 
nights.  They  told  me  how  the  people  in 
America  were  blessed  with  a  Constitution 
which  Is  the  most  unique  document  of  free- 
dom^,  liberty,  and  Justice  for  everyone  In 
the  history  of  mankind.  I  listened  to  their 
stories  with  Intense  interest,  and  my  dreamt 
to  see  that  magnlflcant.  promised  land  filled 
my  heart  with  courage. 

And  so  It  continued  through  all  those 
long  and  dreadful  years — till  that  dreary  day 
In  AprU  1938  when  Hitler's  dream  of  empire 
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electrified  the  world  with  his  forcible  seizure 
of  Austria. 

As  the  war  ye&rs  grew  upon  us  Hitler  be- 
came more  ruthless.  I  was  a  teenag«r  then, 
a  heart  full  of  dreams  of  stouthearted  men 
who  would  liberate  us  from  this  t3nranny  we 
all  suffered  under.  I've  never  kxiown  the 
contentment  and  ease  our  teenagers  have 
nowadays  as  I  was  too  much  concerned  with 
our  survival. 

The  ration  cards  and  an  empty  stomach; 
travel  permits  even  for  the  streetcars;  the 
ever-watching  eye  of  the  Oestapo;  day  and 
night  bombardments,  and  twice  the  loss  of 
our  home,  brushed  all  thoughts  of  teenage 
activities  from  my  mind  and  made  me  mature 
beyond  my  years.  The  last  10  days  of  1945, 
with  the  approaching  Russian  Army,  saw  my 
family  and  me  deep  beneath  the  city  In  a 
bombshelter — filled  with  30,000  people;  with- 
out any  sanitary  facllltleB.  food,  water,  or 
light.  F^jr  1  week  then  I  existed  under  the 
white  flag  of  truce. 

The  first  Russian  and  Mongol  faces  dashed 
the  hope  from  us  that  we  would  see  the 
American  Army  of  occupation.  And  so  the 
Red  flag  was  hoisted  over  the  city  again,  and 
the  Communists  were  there  to  stay. 

What  happened  to  the  citizens  of  Berlin 
under  the  Russian  occupation  Is  beyond  be- 
lief. For  1  month  the  Asian  hcwdes  of  a 
modern  Oenghls  Khan  plundered  the  city; 
raped  and  killed  girls  and  women,  and  their 
screams  were  unforgettable.  We  passed  from 
one  regime  of  terror  Into  another.  Finally, 
In  June,  our  Joy  was  uncontrolled  when  the 
American  troops  advanced  into  our  sector  to 
occupy  It;  and  we  were  all  permitted  to  live 
s  normal  existence. 

I  found  life  under  the  American  flag  an 
unbelievable  relief  after  all  I  had  gone 
through  since   the    day   of   my   birth. 

Three  years  after  the  occupation  of  Berlin 
my  family  passed  from  one  storm  into  an- 
other. Their  new  home  was  located  outside 
the  city  limits  and  they  found  themselves 
once  again  under  the  flag  of  tyranny  as  the 
Russians  claimed  all  of  what  is  now  East 
^  Germany  as  another  Red  satellite. 

In  1964.  while  I  was  working  for  the  U.S. 
Government  in  West  Germany.  I  met  my 
husband-to-be  who  was  then  a  US.  Govern- 
ment employee.  In  1955  we  were  married  and 
we  left  Germany  together  for  his  home  in 
Hawaii 

My  dreams  of  seeing  the  great  United 
States  of  America  was  finally  realized,  and 
for  many  months  I  lived  In  an  atmosphere 
I'd  never  known  before.  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  flew  beautifully  over  my  new  home 
and  I  determ.ined  then  that  I  would  become 
a  citizen  of  this  great  Nation.  I  began  to 
study  the  Constitution  and  history  of  the 
United  States  and  mv  heart  was  filled  with 
pride  when  I  read  of  the  words  and  deeds 
of  our  Pounding  Fathers — great  men  and 
wise — who  knew  that  human  rights  are  be- 
stowed by  otir  Creator  and  not  by  govern- 
ment. The  17th  of  September  1959  was  the 
most  thrilling  day  of  my  life,  for  that  af- 
ternoon I  became  a  naturalized  citizen  of 
these   United   States. 

The  study  of  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  I  started  in  order  to  become 
a  citizen  now  became  a  hobby  with  me.  I 
followed  closely  all  news  from  Washington 
that  I  could  read  in  the  newspapers  or  hear 
on  the  radio  or  televlson.  It  became  appar- 
ent to  me,  as  time  went  on,  that  there  waa 
something  wrong  with  the  picture  I  had  en- 
visioned of  the  operation  of  the  Government. 
Vague  memories  of  my  past  were  brought  to 
mind  when  I  learned  of  the  unconstitutional 
trend  In  high  Government  circles  of:  with- 
holding taxes,  firearms  controls,  the  Ten- 
nessee  Valley  Authority,  foreign  aid,  aid   to 


education.  Government  farm  prog^rams  and 
subsidies,  soclAllzed  medicine,  disarmament 
and  many,  many  more.  I  was  frightened. 
And  those  certain  statements  by  prominent 
Americans  in  Washington  that  our  Constitu- 
tion Is  outdated  and  an  18th-century  docu- 
ment which  should  be  completely  revised. 
Was  this  the  growing  image  of  a  socialized 
state?  Heaven  help  ua.  if  it  was.  Why,  I 
wondered,  were  Americans  so  complacent 
about  this  evil  trend  in  governmental  think- 
ing? Why  did  they  not  raise  a  tremendous 
hue  and  cry  so  that  our  Federal  Government 
would  reverse  this  trend  and  proceed  along 
constitutional  principles  as  it  should? 
Didn't  our  Founding  Fathers  also  revolt 
against  the  exorbitant  taxes  demanded  of 
them  by  King  George's  government?  But 
King  George's  taxes  were  trifles  In  compari- 
son with  those  that  American  people  are 
forced  to  pay  today. 

If  the  people  of  this  great  country  want 
to  stay  free,  they  have  to  work  hard  to  pre- 
serve that  freedom. 

"The  price  of  freedom  is  eternal  vigilance." 
so,  let  us  be  eternally  vigilant  to  preserve 
that  freedom. 

Our  late  President  Kennedy's  remarks  on 
the  Poiu-th  of  July  1963,  of  Independence  Hall 
in  Philadelphia,  should  have  shocked  the  Na- 
tion and  protest  telegram  and  letters  should 
have  flooded  the  White  House,  as  he  stated: 
"But  I  will  say  here  and  now — on  this  day 
of  independence — that  the  United  States 
will  be  ready  for  a  declaration  of  interde- 
pendence. Today.  Americans  must  learn  to 
think  Intercontlnentally." 

And — like  that  one  morning  In  Germany, 
in  1933—1  now  foxxnd  God  was  also  banished 
from  our  American  schools. 

President  Johnson's  war  on  poverty  is  an 
echo  of  Propaganda  Minister  Goebbels  speech 
to  the  citizens  of  Germany  when  he  said: 
"freedom  and  bread  for  all,  no  more  poverty, 
only  prosperity." 

Every  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
an  oath  of  office  on  the  Holy  Bible  which 
reads:  "I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will 
faithfully  execute  the  ofllce  of  President  of 
the  United  States  and  will  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  This  Is 
a  solemn  promise.  We  should  remind  Presi- 
dent Johnson  of  his  oath  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect and  defend  our  Constitution  as  he  seems 
to  have  forgotten  it. 

I  was  shocked  and  disgusted  with  all  these 
statements  and  I  am  determined  that  I  will 
do  all  I  can — as  an  individual  and  a  house- 
wife— to  stop  this  cancerous  spread  of  Inter- 
national socialism  in  America. 

To  my  mind  there  is  one  man  who  can 
lead  us  away  from  the  tyranny  of  govern- 
ment that  a  social  state  would  foster  and 
the  tyrants  know  that  too.  That  man  is  an 
avowed  constitutionalist;  a  man  of  great 
courage  who  will  build  up  our  prestige 
throughout  the  world  and  make  America 
respected  again  even  by  our  Communist  ene- 
mies His  name  Is  Barrt  Goldwatdi.  I 
dread  to  think  what  will  happen  to  America 
if  anyone  else  Is  elected  President  other  than 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  Anyone  else  in 
the  Presidential  chair  In  Washington  will  see 
our  great  flag  subjugated  to  that  of  the 
United  Nations;  will  see  it  deflled  and  spit 
up>on  in  every  free  country  of  the  world  as 
It   1«   in   Communist  countries  today. 

My  flag — and  the  Republic  for  which  It 
stands — means  more  to  me  than  this.  I  will 
fight  for  the  election  of  Bakbt  Goldwathi 
and  I  ask  you  all  to  Join  me  In  this  fight — so 
that  our  children,  and  oxir  children's  chil- 
dren will  live  under  the  old  American  Ide&l 
of  liberty — that  that  government  Is  best 
which  governs  least. 


August  18 

Results  of  PabBc  Opinion  QnestioBBaaf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MINKX80TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  29. 1964 

Mr.  QUIE,  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  it  has  been 
my  custom  to  send  a  public  opinion  ques- 
tionnaire to  my  constituents,  soliciting 
their  opinions  on  various  vital  Issues.  I 
again  followed  this  practice  this  year. 

In  April,  I  sent  out  more  than  105,000 
questlonnalree.  One  went  to  every  per- 
son or  household  listed  as  having  a  tele- 
phone In  the  First  District  of  Minnesota. 

The  response  was  In  excess  of  18,000 
questionnaires,  which  represents  about  15 
percent  of  those  which  could  actually  be 
delivered.  In  addition,  each  card  had  a 
column  for  the  responses  of  two  per- 
sons— usually  a  huslxind  and  wife.  Tak- 
ing Into  consideration  the  minority  of  re- 
turns which  did  not  Include  two  re- 
sc>onses.  the  total  number  of  Individual 
responses  wtis  about  32,000. 

This,  I  feel,  should  indicate  an  insight 
into  the  thinking  of  the  people  of  the 
First  District  which  could  be  considered 
as  accurate  as  Is  humanly  possible. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  results  of 
this  survey  with  my  colleagues.  The 
questions  and  the  responses,  computed 
in  p)ercentages,  follow: 

Question  No.  1 :  "Should  Red  China  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  U.N?"  Yes,  11.5  percent:  no, 
83  8  percent:  no  opinion,  3.8  percent;  other, 
0  9  f>ercent. 

Question  No.  2 :  "Should  the  United  States 
seek  expanded  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc?" 
Yes,  28  4  percent:  no,  63.2  percent;  no  opin- 
ion, 5.9  ijercent;  other,  2.5  percent. 

Question  No.  3:  "Should  Congress  take  ac- 
tion to  tighten  lm|X)rt  restrictions  on  red 
meats?"  Yes,  80.3  percent;  no,  13.9  percent; 
no  opinion,  4.6  percent:  other,  12  percent. 

Question  No.  4:  "Should  the  Constitution 
be  amended  to  p>ermlt  voluntary  Bible  read- 
ing and  prayer  in  public  schools?"  Yes,  68.7 
percent:  no,  26  4  percent;  no  opinion,  3.7  per- 
cent: other.  12  percent. 

Question  No.  5:  "Do  you  favor  direct  sub- 
sidy jmyments  to  farmers  to  increase  farm 
income?"  Yes,  18  9  percent:  no,  74.3  percent; 
no  opinion,  6.1  percent:  other,  1.7  percent. 
(On  this  question,  total  farmer  response 
alone  ran;  Yes,  36  1  percent;  no,  66.6  per- 
cent: no  opinion,  5  percent;  other,  2.3  per- 
cent.) 

Question  No  6:  "Do  you  favor  a  gradual 
withdrawal  of  Government  from  the  farm 
economy?"  Yes,  78  8  percent;  no,  15.9  per- 
cent; no  opinion,  4  1  percent:  other,  1.2  per- 
cent. (On  this  question,  total  farmer  re- 
sponse ran:  Yes,  68  4  percent:  no,  24.8  per- 
cent; no  opinion,  4  4  percent;  other,  2.4  per- 
cent.) 

Question  No.  7:  "Do  you  favor  proposals 
to  alleviate  unemployment  by : 

"Instituting  a  35-hour  workweek?"  Yes, 
30  percent;  no,  57.7  percent;  no  opinion,  llJ 
percent;  other,  0.6  percent.  (On  this  portion 
of  the  question,  total  nonfarm  response  ran: 
Yes,  31.2  percent;  no,  66  8  percent;  no  opin- 
ion, 11.3  percent;  other.  0.6  percent.) 

"Paying  double  time  for  overtime  work?" 
Yes,  20.6  percent;  no,  61.8  percent;  no  opin- 
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ion,  17-2  percent;  other,  0.4  percent.  (On 
this  second  portion  of  the  question,  total 
nonfarm  response  ran:  Yes,  22.6  percent; 
no,  60  percent;  no  (pinion,  16.1  percent; 
other,  03  percent.) 

Question  No.  8:  "T>o  you  think  the  catises 
of  poverty  can  be  corrected  by  spending  $970 
million  the  first  year  to  set  up  many  Federal 
programs,  including  'Job  Corps,*  'work  study,' 
•work  training,"  'community  action  pro- 
p-am,' 'special  rural  poverty  program,'  'em- 
ployment and  investment  incentives,'  "vol- 
unteers In  America,'  etc.?"  Yes,  25.1  percent; 
no,  62.4  percent;  no  opinion,  9.6  percent; 
other,  2.9  percent. 

Question  No.  9:  "Should  the  administra- 
tion's »3.4  billion  foreign  aid  request:  (a)  be 
Increased;  (b)  be  cut;  (c)  be  left  at  the  same 
amount;  or  (d)  should  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram be  discontinued?  (Choose  one.)" 
(a)  1  percent;  (b)  46.8  percent;  (c)  23  per- 
cent: (d)  233  percent;  no  opinion,  4.9  per- 
cent; other,  1.6  percent. 


Foreign  Aid:  A  Careful  Commentary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  18,  1964 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  U.S.  pro- 
grams of  oversea  economic  assistance  so 
often  are  the  target  of  general  criticisms 
that  it  Is  refreshing  to  read  an  editorial 
that  presents  some  specific  tributes. 
Such  a  commentary  was  offered  my  con- 
stituents yesterday  by  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Editorial 
Page  Editor  Cllflford  E.  Carpenter  has 
viewed  personally  many  examples  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  in  action  and  Is  weU 
qualified  to  discuss  both  Its  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  which  he  does  with  re- 
markable clarity  In  this  editorial  that  I 
take  pleasure  In  sharing  with  my  col- 
leagues : 

Aid's  Not  in  Dangkr,  It's  Just  Mattjbing 

Congressional  disenchantment  with  that 
colossal  catchall  known  as  foreign  aid  gets 
a  little  stronger  each  year.  It  cuts  across 
party  lines  ever  more  msu-kedJy.  The  Senate 
has  Jiist  backhanded  L.B.J.  by  voting  to  slice 
more  than  $200  million  from  the  amount  of 
foreign  aid  funds  recommended. 

This  legislative  skepticism  is  Justified. 
The  slicing  will  not  be  harmful. 

For  foreign  aid,  while  evolving  from  early 
chaos  to  present  functional  forms,  has 
^pawned  a  bewildering  number  of  programs, 
"public  and  private,  national  and  global.  We 
don't  know  where  we  stand,  it's  as  simple 
as  tliat. 

Yet  even  while  we  cannot  grasp  the  total 
complicated  foreign  aid  plctm-e,  we  know 
that  some  parts  of  it  are  good.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  sound  and  successful  aid  pro- 
grams are  not  the  most  expensive.  Some 
of  the  good  ones: 

The  Peace  Corps;  an  adventure  In  practical 
Idealism. 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency,  a  massive 
teaching  agency  operating  out  of  consulates 
find  ofQce  buildings  and  even  trucks,  in 
scores  of  'countries,  always  In  cooperation 
with  the  recipient  country. 

The  great  private  funnel  known  as  CARE 
which  annually  dispenses  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  everything  from  powdered  milk  to 
fium  tools. 


The  United  Nations  network  of  agencies 
for  aid,  such  as  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization (WHO). 

The  World  Bank,  long  the  most  suoceeaful 
of  international  Instltutloins,  now  liberal- 
izing its  policies  to  make  available  still  more 
long-term,  low-interest  loans  to  countries 
virantlng  to  move  forward. 

Then  American  private  enterprise,  in 
Itself,  is  a  g^lant  aid  project,  for  wherever  It 
goes  on  earth,  to  tap  raw  materials  or  to  set 
up  factories,  it  dispenses  good  Jobs  and  pro- 
motes orderly  living. 

Besides  the  sample  functional  programs 
listed  above,  there  is  an  undetermined  num- 
ber of  programs  small  In  size  but  great  In 
Imptact.  Take  two  locaj  lllxisitratlons :  The 
University  of  Roohester  supplying  medical 
faculty  men  to  set  up  a  hospital  in  Nigeria; 
Sol  M.  Linowitz,  a  leading  citizen,  helping  to 
organize  teams  of  management  experts  who 
win  serve  abroad  helping  other  nations  put 
their  businesses  in  order. 

So  foreign  aid  is  not  in  trouble,  no  matter 
what  the  weep>er8  say. 

It  is  growing  up.  It  is  moving  away  from 
giveaways,  and  toward  helping  those  who 
show  a  wislh  to  help  tiiemselves.  More  oif 
this  type  of  foreign  aid  Is  Just  what  the 
d<.>ctor  ordered  for  this  troubled  earth. 


President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Visits 
Worcester,  Mass. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Au^rust  6,  1964 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
10  last.  President  Lyndon  B,  Johnson  vis- 
ited the  city  of  Worcester,  Mass,,  where 
the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  conferred 
upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  civil  law. 

Going  to  and  from  the  Worcester  Air- 
port to  the  college  campus  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
children  from  Worcester  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  lined  the  streets  In  honor 
of  and  in  greeting  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  President  Johnson  per- 
sonally told  me  that  the  warmth  of  his 
reception  in  Worcester  and  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  orderly  crowds  that  saluted 
him  made  a  very  deep  and  lasting  Im- 
pression upon  him. 

Jack  Tubert,  a  very  able,  alert,  and 
Imaginative  journalist  on  the  staff  of  the 
Worcester  Telegram,  who.  Incidentally, 
was  the  last  person  to  shake  the  Presi- 
dent's hand  as  he  departed  the  city,  cap- 
tured the  excitement  of  the  President's 
visit  In  a  splendid  article  that  appeared 
In  the  June  11  issue  of  the  Worcester 
Telegram,  and  which  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude at  this  point. 

The  article  follows ; 

CrrT  Throbs  in  Wild  Delight  Dusing 

Johnson  Visit 

(By  Jack  Tubert) 

For  one  brief  moment  yesterday  Worcester 
was  Camelot,  the  world's  fair,  the  center  of 
the  universe. 

The  city  spun  madly,  wildly,  happily  dtir- 
ing  the  a  hours  and  18  seconclB  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson,  86th  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  in  town. 


In  this  city  of  186,000.  the  excitement  was 
generated  by  an  estimated  176,000  persons 
lining  a  7-mlle  caivacade  route — ^from  Wor- 
cester Airjxwt  to  Holy  Cross  College — another 
20,000  roexed  with  delight  at  Jc^inson's  com- 
mencement speech  at  gayly  decorated  Fitton 
Field. 

Untold  thousands  watched  on  television  or 
listened  on  radio — ^many  with  transistor 
radios  lined  the  motorcade  route. 

From  9:39  ajn.,  when  Johnson's  huge  air- 
craft touched  down  at  Worcester  Airport, 
until  12:39.18 — when  the  wheels  of  the  plane 
left  the  runway  again — it  was  the  clrcxis  day 
of  old,  the  world's  series,  the  night  they  In- 
vented champagne. 

The  afterglow  lingered  long  after,  as 
happy-eyed  youngsters  and  blase  adults 
showed  the  hand  that  shook  the  hand  of 
L.B.J. 

This  was  Worcester  hospitality  at  Its  best. 

This  smiling  man  from  Texas  was  In  his 
201st  day  In  office  since  succeeding  the  la- 
mented John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the  Bay 
state's  native  son. 

mtST   TRIP 

It  was  his  first  trip  to  Massachusetts  since 
Kennedy  died  In  Johnson's  native  Texfis,  and 
Worcester  wanted  L.B.J,  to  know  he  was  as 
welcomed  as  J.K.P. 

The  old  city  never  shone  brighter. 

Johnson's  Worcester  visit  was  right  out  of 
a  Ceclle  B.  DeMllle  crowd-scene  movie  as 
thousands  cheered  and  p>eered  for  one  look 
at  the  President. 

Disappointment,  though,  showed  on  many 
faces  along  the  line.  The  tanned  chief  ex- 
ecutive chose  to  ride  in  a  closed  limousine. 
In  the  rear,  right  hand  seat. 

SECRET  SERVICE 

An  open  touring  car  behind  held  only  run- 
nlng-board-rlders  from  the  Secret  Service. 

Scarred  by  the  haunting  memory  that 
John  Kennedy  did  ride  in  an  open  car  In 
Texas,  those  attending  this  eye-filling  Jum- 
ble of  the  mighty  and  the  obscure  still  ex- 
ploded Into  a  holiday  mood. 

The  scene  has  seldom,  If  ever,  been  equaled 
In  the  city's  history  since  George  Washington 
became  the  first  of  12  Presidents  to  visit  here 
175  years  ago:  7  of  them  while  in  office. 

E\eryone  bubbled  with  excitement  and 
happiness — except  the  hard-eyed  pros,  those 
Secret  Service  men  dedicated  to  guarding 
the  tall  Texan's  life.  They  wore  pale  green 
lapel  pln£  that  spoke  louder  than  the  guns 
bolstered  by  State  troopers. 

GUARDED  EXCITEMENT 

They  guarded  their  excitement,  too. 

Such  as  when  a  youngster  almost  caught 
President  Johnson  in  the  eye  with  the  point- 
ed gold  tip  of  his  miniature  American  flag. 

Or — when  someone  tossed  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  toward  the  limousine  near  Park  Ave- 
nue and  Chandler. 

If  any  of  the  special  agents  blinked,  it 
was  with  one  eye  at  a  time. 

If  any  of  the  Secret  Service  men  smiled. 
It  was  106t  in  the  dazzle  of  the  day's  sun- 
shine and  the  e«r-to-ear  grins  of  those  turn- 
ing out  for  the  city's  first  presidential  visit 
in  12  years — since  Harry  Truman  was  here 
In  1962. 

Still  fresh  In  the  agents'  minds  another 
flight,  another  motorcade,  a  dead  President. 

Sjjearheading  the  estimated  1,000  law  en- 
forcement agents  recruited  for  the  presiden- 
tial visit,  Johnson's  personal  bodyguards — 
about  2  dozen  men — elbowed  hard  (and  of- 
ten) to  keep  his  path  open. 

It  was  Uke  spUttlng  the  Red  Sea. 

Luckiest  were  the  throngs  at  Worcester 
Airport,  and  nearby  Airport  Rotary — a  plot 
of  green  at  1330  Pleasant  Street:  A  whistle- 
stop  in  the  Jet  age  of  campaigning — and  this 
was  an  old  campsdgner  caught  in  the  excite- 
ment gene)rated  by  his  visit  to  his  predeces- 
sor's home  State. 
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Th«  Airport  Rotary  was  hla  only  unsched- 
uled stop. 

n*To  TKK  OKuroa 

President  Johnson  led  his  aecuiltj  agents 
rlgUt  Into  the  midst  of  unUrid  thoiuands  at 
these  two  spots.  Using  his  left,  as  well  as 
right  hand,  the  ever-smiling  Chief  Executive 
shook  every  hand  he  could  get  his  hand  on. 

It  was  a  study  In  human  nature. 

The  circus  atmoephere  at  elbow- length 
range.  The  people  knew  the  man  from 
newspaper  photos  and  television.  They 
wanted  a  personal  picture  of  the  man  in 
the  tallormade  dark  blue  suit,  striped  tie 
and  long,  likable  face  that  Is  as  open  as  the 
plains  of  Texas. 

The  President's  face  was  tanned  and  lined 
with  care.  His  deep  set  eyes  were  a  smiling 
match  for  any  In  the  crowd.  His  handclasp 
was  firm  and  friendly  His  voice  had  the 
warmth  of  the  neighborhood  marketman — 
not  that  of  the  multimillionaire  he  Is. 

pifLlnly,  the  expression  most  often  ob- 
served on  the  sun-kissed  faces  in  the  crowd 
yesterday   was   one   of   curloalty. 

HKHO    WORSHIP 

But,  once.  Mr.  Johnson  shook  their  hands, 
there  as  another  expression  Just  as  vividly 
recorded  for  all  to  see — the  unmistakable 
glow  of  hero  worship. 

The  homemaker  dazzled  by  his  charm;  the 
husband  delighted  with  the  Qrmness  of  his 
clasp,  the  chUd  warmed  by  his  friendliness. 

Some  didn't  know  whether  to  laugh,  cry — 
or  go  blind — as  they  stared  uncomprehend- 
ing. It  seemed,  at  their  hands.  Hands 
clasped  tightly — or  barely  brushed — mo- 
ments before  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Christine  Jurlglel.  11,  of  125  Maiden  Street, 
was  one  of  those  who  screamed,  "I  shook  his 
hand.  I  shook  his  hand.** 

ruNirr  noises 

Christine  and  her  friends  leaned  against 
the  broken  fence  In  front  of  the  bunting- 
bedecked  airport  administration  building 
and  made  fxinny  noises — the  kind  one  heard 
youngsters  make  when  the  Beatles  struck  on 
TV. 

"I'll  never  wash  my  hand  again."  cried 
one  happy-faced  youngster  as  Johnson 
moved  off  at  a  long-legged  pace. 

The  boy  told  his  secret  to  the  world — but 
mostly  Mayor  Mullauey.  marching  clc»e  be- 
hind the  Chief  Executive  with  Governor 
Peabody. 

LB  J.  spent  5  minutes  walking  along  the 
airport  railing  before  leaving  for  Plttor  Field. 
It  was  like  one  huge  children's  party. 

StTBPKXSKD    EVXKTONX 

Soon  after  the  12-car — and  3-bus — motor- 
cade started  to  roll.  Johnson  surprised  every- 
one by  alighting  at  the  end  of  Airport  Drive 
to  shake  hands  with  one  3-year-old  girl 
named  Tracey  and  others  massed  around  the 
Lithuanian  Drum  Corps. 

Fifteen  bands  blared  welcome  along  the 
way,  and  how  the  kids  did  play. 

Within  seconds  of  leaving  1,000  excited 
fans  where  he  entered  Pleasant  Street.  John- 
son rode  past  the  boyhood  home  of  his  aide, 
and  President  Kennedy's  confident.  Kenneth 
O'Donnell.  at  1301  Pleasant  Stre«t. 

Standing  in  front  of  the  house,  Cleo 
O'Etonnell  Jr..  Kennedy's  brother,  the  oldest 
son  of  the  late  Holy  Croes  College  football 
coach  whom  President  Johnson  was  to  make 
reference  to  in  his  opening  remarks  at  Fltton 
Field. 

HOMEMADE    SIGNS 

At  Fred  Carey's  West  Tatnuck  Market,  and 
along  the  way.  the  crowds  blossomed  forth 
with  homemade  signs:  "LBJ  yeah."  "We  Love 
Lyndon."  "Welcome  Mr.  President."  and 
"Swing  and  Sway  with  LB  J." 

Returning,  "Goodbye  Mr.  President."  and 
"Come  again"  placards  were  on  display. 
The  best  sign:   "Lower  the  voting  age  to  11, 


and   ru   vote   for   you."     A   lltUe    girl    held 
the  sign  at  Mill  and  Chandler  Streets. 

The  crowds  were  deepest  at  Main  and 
Chandler.  Madison  and  Southbrldge — plus 
Tatnuck  Square  and  the  entrance  to  Fltton 
Field. 

8HTTTTERBU08  OALOSI 

The  weather  was  sup«rb.  A  haze  bung 
over  the  city,  but  the  sun  shone  bright. 
Flags  fluttered  In  a  cooling  breeze — one 
Rebel  flag  among  them.  There  was  a  shut- 
terbug  every  inch  of  the  way. 

The  shirt-sleeve  crowds  had  thinned  con- 
siderably along  the  road  back.  It  showed 
in  the  time  it  took  to  make  the  trip  to  and 
from  this  speaking  engagement — 50  minutes 
down;  17  minutes  back. 

In  the  days  of  King  Arthur— and  Cam- 
elot — the  knights  came  riding  out  of  the  story 
page  castles  on  white  chargers. 

The  questing  knight  today  rides  an  alumi- 
num-shelled skybird  as  he  seeks,  not  mi- 
lady's scarf,  but  votes. 

The  big  man  from  the  land  of  the  blue- 
bonneta  got  them  here  yesterday. 


Development  of  an  All-American 
Product — P  o  larit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  18,  1964 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Polaris  is  the  most  complex,  yet 
most  reliable  weaE>ons  system  developed 
In  our  history. 

The  story  of  its  development  under 
Vice  Adm.  William  P.  Rabom.  director 
of  special  projects,  is  a  fascinating  and 
dramatic  phase  of  our  unrelenting 
struggle  against  the  forces  of  aggression. 

In  the  July  issue  of  Navy,  tribute  is 
justly  paid  to  Admiral  Rabom,  who 
earned  the  unofficial  title  of  "Mr.  Po- 
laris," and  the  Industries  who  joined  to- 
gether with  the  Navy  In  producing 
America's  highly  effective  deterrent 
force. 

Under  leave  to  extend  by  remarks  to 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  hereby 
Insert  this  article  so  that  it  may  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

The  Development  of  an  All-Amkrican 

PaoDncT 

(By  Stanley   W.    Burrlss) 

The  time:  November  1957.  The  place:  a 
closed  conference  room  In  the  Bureau  of  Na- 
val Ordnance.  Washington. 

The  subject:  Could  an  already  difficult  task 
be  accomplished  in  less  than  half  the  time 
originally  allotted? 

The  task:  Develop  and  produce  a  weapon 
system  w*\lch  would  alter  the  aspect  of  sea- 
power  and  stabilize  an  uneasy  peace,  shaken 
anew  by  the  Russians'  launching  of  Sput- 
nik I. 

Already  underway  for  a  year,  the  Polaris 
program  at  this  time  was  little  more  than  a 
running  start  at  a  list  of  formidable  problems 
and  projections:  a  propulsion  system  with 
which  a  submerged  submarine  could  boost  a 
warhead  beyond  the  earth's  atmoephere  and 
deliver  a  payload  on  target  more  than  1,000 
nautical  miles  away;  a  guidance  system  which 
unerringly  could  pinpoint  a  preselected  tar- 
get;  a  warhead  light  enough,  small  enough 


and  yet  powerful  enough  to  do  the  Job;  and 
equally  Important,  a  navigation  system  which 
would  enable  a  submarine  skipper  to  know 
exactly  where  he  was  although  he  bad  been 
cruising  submerged  for  weeks.  Most  were  lit- 
tle more  than  conceptions,  usually  thought 
of  as  realities  only  of  a  somewhat  distant 
future. 

THS    QUBSTIOl* 

"Can  it  be  done?"  asked  Rear  Adm.  Wil- 
liam F.  Raborn.  Director  of  Special  Projects, 
iis  he  concluded  his  outline  of  the  goals  to  be 
attained  In  1960.  rather  than  In  1963. 

A  silence  fell  over  the  room.  Chairs 
creaked  as  some  of  the  participants  squirmed 
uneasily  In  their  seats. 

A  moment  passed.  Then  a  tall  figure  arose, 
walked  to  the  front  of  the  room,  and  wrote 
two  words  on  the  blackboard:  "Tes,  Lock- 
heed." He  was  L.  Eugene  Boot,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  corpora- 
tion's missile  systems  division  In  Sunnyvale, 
Calif. 

Others  followed  to  write  words  on  the 
board.  Words  like:  Aerojet.  Westlnghouse, 
General  Electric.  Sperry,  and  more — the  Po- 
laris contractor  team. 

As  the  meeting  had  op>ened.  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Thomas  S.  Gates  told  the  group 
they  would  be  asked  their  full  cooperation 
in  a  matter  of  paramount  Importance  In 
national  defense.  Now.  "Red"  Raborn  had 
asked,  would  they  assvime  a  staggering  re- 
sponsibility and  fully  dedicate  the  talents 
and  resources  of  their  companies  to  the  task? 

CORDINEB    RXPLIXS 

Ralph  J  Cordiner.  chairman  of  the  board 
of  General  Electric,  spoke  for  Dan  Kimball 
of  Aerojet,  Robert  Gross  of  Lockheed,  and 
the  others  of  this  first  team  when  he  said 
If  resources  were  made  available,  and  the 
way  cleared.  "We'll  do  the  job." 

The  Navy  did  Just  that.  It  was  agreed 
there  would  be  no  major  changes  in  the 
Polaris  system,  that  redtape  would  be  cut 
and  funding  would  be  adequate  and  with- 
out undue  delays.  One  exception  was  made: 
To  meet  the  greatly  accelerated  deadline  of 
yearend  1960,  It  was  agreed  that  the  tint 
generation  Polaris  would  have  a  range  of 
1,200  nautical  miles.  Instead  of  the  origi- 
nally planned  1,600  miles.  The  Navy  agre^l, 
DOD  bought  It,  and  the  President  approved. 

Neither  the  Navy  nor  industry  minimized 
the  prxjblems.  And  these  problems  were  not 
restricted  to  the  technological  breakthrough! 
which  would  be  required.  Special  Projects 
agreed  It  would  do  everything  possible,  but 
at  the  same  time  pointed  out  that  Industry 
Itself  had  B<»ne  problems.  With  much  of  Its 
effort  geared  to  constimer  production  and 
projects  without  the  urgency  they  now  must 
consider,  many  things  had  to  be  changed, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  administrative 
processes. 

There  was  an  exchange  of  conditions  and 
adjustments.  The  result:  a  climate  of  mu- 
tual understanding,  respyect,  and  cooperation 
among  Industry,  the  universities  and  gov- 
ernment unequaled  In  American  history. 

SPEXDED    Tin    SPEEDUP 

The  confidence  of  the  men  in  themselves 
and  their  companies  was  not  misplaced. 
Not  only  was  the  Job  done,  but  the  schedule 
was  shaved  to  mldfall  of  1960.  And  ths 
U.S3.  George  Washington  put  to  sea  with  16 
Polaris  A-1  missiles,  on  her  first  "peace  pa- 
trol," on  November  16  of  that  year. 

The  boldness  of  approfich  In  committing 
customer  and  contractor,  alike  to  a  "sub- 
marlne-mlsslle  envelope"  before  design  was 
frozen  was  matched,  however,  by  the  simul- 
taneous Introduction  of  unprecedented  tech- 
niques for  management. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  Unking  of  gov- 
ernmental. Industrial,  and  academic  special- 
ists to  technical  and  management  goals  of 
mutual    concern    was   not    new,    per    se,    to 


US  enterprise.  This  partnership  has  been 
employed  before  in  other  programs,  for 
example,  the  "Manhattan  project"  of 
World  War  11,  which  produced  the  first 
atomic  bomb. 

However,  the  "Polaris  management  ap- 
proach" was  novel  because  of  the  program's 
unUiue  organization  and  method  of  execu- 
tion. 

First,  a  singular  agency  within  the  Navy 
Department,  the  newly  created  Special  Proj- 
ects Office,  was  given  unparalleled  authority 
over  all  elements  of  a  government-industry- 
Rcademlc  "team"  engaged  in  work  carrying 
the  highest  possible  priority. 

THK  WATCHWORD.    TEAMWORK 

Second,  the  expedience  of  genuine  team- 
work did  not  become  an  Imposing  yet  per- 
functory cliche.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
emphasized,  exhorted  and  employed  as  the 
Project's  watchword  for  ultimate  success. 
Prom  the  highest  echelons  of  management 
down  through  the  subcontractor  and  sup- 
plier levels,  the  Importance  of  teamwork 
permeated  the  fabric  of  the  entire  work  force. 
Thus,  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the 
team,  at  all  levels  and  at  widely  divergent 
locations,  recognized  the  worth  of  "jjersonaV 
contribution — an  esprit  de  corps  not  always 
easy  to  foster  in  a  program  so  large  and 
complex. 

In  early  1956,  when  the  Navy  was  attempt- 
ing to  adapt  the  Army's  liquid-fuel  Jupiter 
IRBM  for  shipboard  use,  the  concept  of  an 
integrated  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  Weapon 
System,  using  relatively  small,  solid -propel- 
lant  motors,  was  but  a  persistent  gleam  in 
Admiral  Rabom 's  eye. 

Lockheed  Missile  Systems  Division,  together 
with  the  Aerojet-General  Corp.,  was  trying 
to  develop  a  missile  for  the  Navy  using  a 
BoUd-propellant  motor,  but  were  encounter- 
ing severe  problems,  practical  but  not  tech- 
nical, due  to  sheer  size  and  gross  weight. 
The  same  problems  of  too  much  size  and 
weight  were  also  Inherent  In  available  guid- 
ance packages  and  In  the  business-ends  of 
missiles— the  warheads.  The  difficulties  of 
stowing  and  firing  a  "bird  "  more  than  45 
feet  high  and  weighing  150,000  pounds,  even 
with  a  super-sized  submarine,  were  prohibi- 
tive. 

However,  by  midsummer  of  that  year  a 
series  of  dramatic  scientific  breakthroughs 
occiu-red  which  set  the  stage  for  startling 
changes. 

SMITH'S    KEY     EOLE 

One  of  the  more  Imixjrtant  factors  which 
made  It  possible  to  utilize  these  fast-break- 
ing technological  advances  was  their  co- 
ordination and  integration  by  Capt. — now 
Rear  Admiral — Levering  Smith.  SP's  techni- 
cal director.  Captain  Smith,  fortunately  for 
all  concerned,  had  the  unusual  ability  to 
grasp  not  only  the  importance  of  such  de- 
velopments, but  also  their  effect  on  the 
divergent,  yet  Interdependent,  subsystems. 
His  rapid  evaluation  of  total  system's  prob- 
lems provided  the  synthesizing  ingredient  for 
fiuccess. 

Aerojet  demonstrated  the  capability  to 
produce  a  solld-propellant,  high-energy, 
rocket  motor  of  considerable  reduced  vol- 
ume. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
proposed  Inertlal  guidance  weights  ap- 
preciably below  those  of  existing  systems, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  C.  S. 
Draper. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  achieved 
a  warhead  having  a  yield  In  total  weight  ex- 
tremely attractive  for  an  IRBM. 

Coupled  with  these  discoveries  was  a 
recommendation  from  Dr.  Edvmrd  Teller 
that  the  United  States  should  come  up  with 
a  submarlne-znlssUe  envelope,  consistent 
with  the  expected  capabilities  10  years 
hence.  A  weapon  system  "for  its  time,"  as 
it  were. 


RABORN     NAMED    IT 

The  technological  harvest  of  the  summer 
was  Just  what  Admiral  Rabom  and  his  asso- 
ciates had  been  looking  for.  Rough  esti- 
mates revealed  that  launch  weight  oould  be 
reduced  as  much  as  80  percent,  to  approxi- 
mately 30,000  pounds.  Missile  size  could  be 
decreased  proportionally  and,  thus,  sub- 
marine launching  would  be  feasible.  With 
such  a  windfall,  the  Admiral  decided  to  move 
ahead  toward  the  development  of  a  smaller 
sized  missile  which  he  named  "Polaris." 

To  confirm  this  new  approach,  he  estab- 
lished a  steering  task  group,  composed  of 
eminent  military  and  civilian  sclentls^ts,  with 
a  single  but  formidable  charter; 

"Recommend  envelope  parameters  for  a 
Polaris  submarine  FBM  weapon  system." 
Meanwhile,  he  presented  the  Polaris  concept 
to  Adm.  Arleigh  A.  Burke,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations, 

Lockheed  engineers  were  engaged  in  pre- 
liminary designs  for  a  solld-propellant  mis- 
sile and  in  conducting  feasibility  studies  of 
methods  to  launch  it.  They  were  convinced 
that  bare  missile,  underwater,  tube  launch 
was  the  most  efficient  and  practical,  and 
could  be  developed  with  the  tlmespan 
dictated.  Dr.  W.  A.  Fiedler  of  Lockheed 
adapted  his  previously  Invented  thrust  vector 
control  system,  using  "Jetevators."  which 
deflect  the  line  of  thrust  in  much  the  same 
way  a.s  an  outboard  motor  steers  a  boat. 

Events  began  to  occur  In  rapid  fire  order: 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  authorized  the 
Navy  to  terminate  work  on  Jupiter  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  development  of  an  optimum 
submarine  IRBM  cpablllty,  at  highest 
priority.  CNO  followed  with  a  revised  opera- 
tional requirement  for  the  FBM  weapon 
system. 

LOCKHEED    AEROJET  J 

Lockheed  was  selected  to  develop  the 
Polaris  missile,  with  Aerojet  named  as  a 
subcontractor  to  Lockheed  for  propulsion 
development. 

By  the  end  of  the  1956.  Special  Projects 
had  been  assigned  overall  responsibility 
as  the  Polaris  FBM  weapon  system  manager, 
a  far  greater  task  than  before.  This  Included 
the  responsibility  lor  missile,  launching, 
fire  control,  navigation,  conmiunications. 
ship  subsystems,  and  the  auxiliary  func- 
tions of  support  activities  and  training. 

Diu-ing  the  early  months  of  1957,  the 
steering  task  group  studied  the  program 
intensively  and  divided  into  several  special- 
ized committees  for  specific  attention  to 
major  subsystem  requirements. 

Lockheed  submitted  a  series  of  two-stage 
solld-propellant  missile  configurations. 
These  finless,  Jetevator-con trolled,  vehicles 
were  well  adapted  to  a  vertical,  alr-ejectlon. 
bare  missile  launching  method. 

As  March  came  to  a  close,  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  steering  task  group  were 
presented;  one  of  the  Lockheed  missile  con- 
figurations was  selected  and  Special  Projects 
"froze"  the  missile  submarine  envelope. 

The  design  characteristic  spelled  out  would 
require  technical  advancements  in  many 
areas.  Thus,  the  Special  Projects,  "govern- 
ment-industry team"  had  a  common  and 
overriding  goal:  to  provide  in  actual  hard- 
ware what  had  already  been  committed  on 
paper. 

HERE'S    INDUSTRY    LINEUP 

Lockheed  would  be  concerned  with  mis- 
sile and  support  equipment  development, 
reentry  body  development,  and  weapon  sys- 
tem integration.  Aerojefs  responsibility 
would  be  to  provide  high-impulse,  solld- 
propellant,  motors.  Westlnghouse  was 
brought  in  to  design  and  develop  an  under- 
water launch  system  for  the  submarine. 
General  Electric  was  selected  to  build  the 
fire  control  equipment  and  to  produce  the 
MIT-designed  miniaturized  guidance  sys- 
tem.   An  efBcient  submarine  navigation  sys- 


tem would  be  Sperry's  responsibility.  .  And. 
the  Electric  Boat  Division  of  General  Dynam- 
ics, under  the  cognizance  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ships,  would  btilld  the  first  Polaris  sub- 
marine. 

The  team  was,  in  fact,  All-American  In 
composition.  In  addition  to  the  firms  listed 
above,  more  than  21,000  separate  subcon- 
tractors, vendors  and  suppliers,  from  all  over 
the  United  States  have  added  their  names  to 
the  roster. 

Since  George  Washington's  1960  deploy- 
ment with  A-1  missiles,  the  Polaris  program 
has  rapidly  moved  forwTird  to  other  achieve- 
ments and  "firsts."  In  February  1962.  Rear 
Adm.  I.  J.  (Pete)  Galantln,  a  member  of  one 
of  the  original  Steering  Task  Group  commit- 
tees, succeeded  the  now  Vice  Admiral  Raborn 
as  Director,  Special  Projects. 

Later  that  year,  the  second-generation 
1,500-mile  Polaris  A-2  went  to  sea  In  an  ad- 
vanced-design submarine,  the  U.S.S.  Ethan 
Allan.  The  range  of  1,500  miles  brought^the 
Polaris  capability  up  to  what  had  been 
planned  at  the  Inception  of  the  program. 

THE  PERT   PROGRAM 

This  year,  Polaris  submarines  will  be  de- 
ployed with  the  third-generation  A-3  mis- 
sile, whose  2,500-mile  range  will  more  than 
double  that  of  the  original  A-1 . 

One  of  the  management  tools  Introduced 
In  the  Polaris  program,  and  widely  used  by 
Lockheed,  was  PERT  (program  evaluation 
and  review  technique).  This  Involves  a 
computerized  analysis  of  problems  which 
can  or  may  have  impact  on  delivery  sched- 
ules of  components.  It  is  applied  to  every 
subsystem.  By  this  means.  Special  Projects 
and  Its  contractors  can  evaluate  Job  require- 
ments, in  advance,  to  determine  what  prob- 
lem situations  are  most  likely  to  exist  under 
the  many  varying  conditions.  It  highlights 
critical  problems  and  time  spans  and  speeds 
up  the  flow  of  vitally  needed  decisions  and 
material  by  eliminating  such  factors  as  un- 
reliable guesswork  and  unrealistic  estimates. 
This  program,  or  variations  of  It,  Is  now  used 
on  every  major  American  missile  program. 

The  meeting  of  schedules,  the  reduction  of 
costs  and  delivery  of  a  weapon  system  which 
provides  availability  of  15  of  the  16  missiles 
on  board  99.9  percent  of  the  time,  are  evi- 
dences of  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy-industry 
combination. 

This  accomplishment  was  aptly  summed 
up  by  one  of  the  men  who  uses  the  end 
product  "on  the  line."  Capt.  Charles 
Young  commanding  officer  of  UJS.S. 
Thomas  Edison,  while  undergoing  prepatrol 
trials  in  the  lower  firth  of  the  Clyde,  Scot- 
land, noted  that  his  ship  Is  the  first  Polaris 
submarine  to  carry  the  name  of  an  Inventor 
apd  added :  "One  of  the  most  amazing  things 
about  this  whole  system  Is  that  American 
Industry  was  able  to  get  together  with  the 
Navy  and  develop  this,  the  most  complex, 
yet  most  reliable,  weapon  system  In  history  ' 
It  was  and  it  Is. 


Ealogy  of  the  Late  Honorable  John 
Bonifat  Bennett 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1964 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  In  expressing 
my  sorrow  at  the  untimely  passiiig  of  our 
esteemed  colleague,  the  Honorable  John 

BONIFAS  BeMMKTT. 


>■ 
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It  was  a  privilege  to  serve  with  him  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  ^hn 
Bennett  was  not  only  from  the  neighjk>r- 
ing  State  of  Michigan,  but  also  a  fellow 
alumnus  ot  Marquette  University,  in 
Milwaukee. 

He  demonstrated  many  sterling  quali- 
ties. We  will  remember  him  best  for  his 
tireless,  judicious  service  on  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Oversight. 
He  was  stem  and  forthright  in  matters 
dealing  with  shortcomings  in  Govern- 
ment. 

John  Bennett's  kindness  and  cour- 
tesies won  for  him  many  friends.  He 
served  his  district,  his  State,  and  our  Na- 
tion with  ability  and  distinction  through 
his  legislative  and  personal  endeavors. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  expressing  deep 
sympathy  to  his  widow  and  family.  May 
they  derive  some  small  consolation  from 
the  knowledge  that  his  loss  is  shared  by 
his  many  friends. 


Low  Cattle  Prices  and  High  Beef  Prices 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  18. 1964 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Montana  cattleman  has  for  many  years 
been  unable  to  understand  why  cattle 
prices  can  be  as  low  as  they  are  most  of 
the  time,  and  beef  prices  at  the  meat 
counter  be  as  high  as  they  consistently 
are. 

Two  articles  from  the  summer  1964, 
Issue  of  The  Meat  of  It  shed  a  little  light 
on  this  otherwise  twilight  zone.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  two  ar- 
ticles, entitled  "Prosperous  Packers" 
and  'Pockets  of  Plenty,"  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PocKJrrs  OF    Plentt 

Elsewhere  we  have  pointed  to  the  enor- 
mous profits  by  the  Nation's  meatpacking 
companies.  Such  a  rosy  profit  picture  In- 
dicates the  favorable  situation  of  American 
industry. 

In  such  prosperous  times,  these  huge  earn- 
ings are  handsomely  divided  by  the  top 
brass,   as   a   look  at  the  salary   duta   reveals. 

Commenting  on  this  situation.  Business 
Week  magazine  pointed  out  that:  "In  al- 
most all  areas  of  business,  some  companies 
turned  In  healthy  1963  profits  and  rewarded 
top  managers  with  fat  salary  Increases  and 
fatter  bonuses." 

Lets  take  a  peek  in  the  pockets  of  chief 
executives  of  some  of  our  Nation's  largest 
food   products  firms  r 

Executive  profit  in  1963  » 

A.    D     Davis,    president.    Wlnn- 

Dlxle   Co $1,167,900 

Samuel       Prledland,       ciialrman. 

Pood  Pair  Stores 678,417 

William     W.     Prince,     chairman 

Armour    &    Co 188,342 


Executive  profit  in  1963  ' — Continued 
Porter  M.  Jarvls,  president.  Swift 

Si  Co $152,  3a6 

W.  Murphy,  president,  Campbell 

Soup    Co 262,426 

H.   J.   Heinz   II,   chairman,   H.   J. 

Heinz  Co 508.  339 

Charles   G.   Mortimer,   chairman. 

General  Foods 215,000 

Lee  S.  Blckraore,  president.  Na- 
tional Biscuit  Co 174.716 

'  Includes  all  salaries,  b<-)nuses.  stock  op- 
tions, dividends,  etc. 

These  are  Just  a  selected  few  It  l.s  .^lober- 
Ing  to  think  that  these  same  companies 
have  employees  earning  $1  ,S0  an  hour,  or 
less.  That's  an  annual  "take"  of  $3,180  a 
year.     Quite  a  difference. 

Furthermore,  these  companies  are  all  en- 
gaged In  the  handling,  processing  or  retail- 
ing of  agricultural  pnxluco  But  farm  In- 
come .statistics  grimly  prove  that  the  family 
farmer  Is  nc>t  Invited  to  ?iip  at  the  execu- 
tive's table. 


Prosperous  P.^(•KER.s 

Tho  1963  fiscal  year  was  a  go<xl  one  for 
nearly  all  meatpackers,  bvit  results  for  the 
first  6  months  of  fiscal  1964  reveal  profit 
totals  which  must  surely  reach  beyond  their 
wildest  dretuns. 

For  the  nine  major  p;u-ker8,  {>roflt8  are 
up  47  percent  ovc?t  the  s.iine  period  In  1963, 
on  the  average. 

RXCORO  LEVELS 

Profit  figTires.  now  available  for  the  first 
half  of  1964  fiscal  year,  .show  record  levels 
without  exception.  Tlie  figures  In  the  ad- 
joining table  tell  their  own  story. 

Many  reasons  are  offered  to  exi>Ialn  these 
huge  gains,  and  there  Is  no  doubt  that  Uie 
packers  made  money  out  of  the  farmers' 
hides  when  livestock  prices  slumped  to  dra- 
matic lows. 

Rapidly  Increasing  labor  pnxiuetlvUy,  and 
declining  employment  and  lalx>r  ooets.  are 
also  Important  explanatory  items. 

Also,  miiny  observers  feol  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  recent  pressures  urging  an  Investiga- 
tion of  chalnstore  purchasing  practices, 
these  retail  giants  have  relesised  their  pres- 
sure somewhat,  thus  enabling  packers  to 
b<:)lster  already  handsome   margins. 

OUn.OOK    I.S   ROSY 

Whatever  the  reasons,  the  packer  profit 
outlook  for  the  rest  of  the  year  Is  very  rosy 
Indeed.  Historically,  profits  In  the  second 
half  of  the  year  have  always  been  better 
than  In  the  first  6  months. 

It  Is  little  wonder  then,  in  the  light  of 
these  extraordinary  profit  flgiires,  that  work- 
ers In  the  meatpacking  Industry  find  It 
difficult  to  believe  the  t;ilos  of  poverty  and 
woe  that  the  packers  hand  them.  Such 
statistics  prove  conclusively  that  the  meat 
unions'  19W  contract  proposals  will  cer- 
tainly not  drive  the  Nation's  meatpacking 
plants  Into  bankniptcy. 

Meatpacker    profits    are    zooming — 6-v\onth 
profit  totals  (after  tax) 


Company 

19fi3 

VITA 

Percent 
gain 

Armour 

$7,  (577,  45if. 
K.  .lll.oTy 
3.  7H2.  :><.>* 

9»'>H.  .'47 

hwi.  an 

20L2IB 

$in,02l,.'«« 

.").  f.49,  223 

S0fi,.'.7V 

1,  6:Z2«! 

fm.  791 

I,  f>2.\  W7 
l,OOrt,4«7 

31 

Swift 

Wll.son 

Ctidfthy 

llormel , 

2« 

4W 
211 

Rath  .- 

Ntorrell        

71 
~2 

1  { ygradfi 

400 

Total    .     . 

21,  65fi,  619 

31. 830,  769 

47 

Note.  — Figure*  In  pan>titIio.s<\-  .lrriot«'  di-flriUi. 


A  Small  Batiness  Plank  for  the 
Democratic  Platform 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  18.  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  .statement  by  George  J. 
Burger,  vice  president,  legislation,  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  urging  the  Democratic  plat- 
form committee  to  include  in  the  plat- 
form for  1964  a  strong  plank  in  favor  of 
maintaining  the  position  of  small  busi- 
ness in  our  economic  structure. 

While  I  concur  wholeheartedly  with 
most  of  what  my  good  friend  George 
Burger  has  to  say  in  this  statement,  there 
are  some  points  of  disagreement  between 
us.  more  particularly  about  labor  and 
social  security  and  medical  care  for  the 
aged. 

Since  frank  discussion  about  honest 
differences  of  opinion  are  good  for  the 
soul  of  democracy,  I  set  forth  Mr.  Bur- 
ger's statement,  in  full,  as  follows: 

ST.ATEMENT  OT  GEORGK  J.  Bl^RGER,  VlCE  PRESI- 
DENT, National  Federation  or  Independknt 
Business,  Inc.,  Before  the  Platform  Com- 
mittee, Democratic  National  Committee, 
Washington,  DC.  August  17,  1964 — Sui- 
ject;    Small    Business    Plank    for    Plat- 

fX^RM 

I  am  George  J  Burger,  Sr  .  vice  president. 
U'gLslatlon,  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business,  Washington.  D  C.  Our  head 
iifflce  Is  located  at  San  Mateo.  Calif.  My 
testimony  Is  based  on  the  signed  opinions 
of  our  more  than  200.000  Individual,  directly 
.supporting  members  In  smaller  business  and 
the  professions.  Indicating  what  muFt  be 
done  to  keep  open  the  doors  of  opp<^)rtunlty 
in  our  country. 

This  is  a  pleasure,  since  the  record  shows 
that  many  of  the  recommendations  which 
our  members  made  to  your  party  in  1948, 
1952,  1956,  and  1960,  and  to  which  your  party 
committed  Itself,  have  been  acted  on.  We 
pay  tribute  to  all  who  helped  honor  these 
pledges. 

Small  business  should  rate  as  one  of  your 
most  Important  ccjnslderatlons.  It  Is  one 
concrete  representation  of  the  right  to  hold 
and  use  property  In  private.  This  right  Is 
b.islc  to  the  dignity,  thus  freedom,  of  the 
individual.  Moreover,  small  business  now 
jirovldes  30  million  Jobs  for  Americans — and 
granted  broader  opportunities  will  engage  in 
expansions  that  can  provide  an  additional 
20  million  Jobs  In  the  next  5  years.  This  Is 
most  significant.  One  of  our  gravest  na- 
tional problems  today  Is  that  of  providing 
Job  ojjenlngs  for  a  constantly  growing  pop- 
ulation. 

Broadening  of  small  business  opportuni- 
ties yields  to  no  single,  simple  solution,  but 
involves  many  considerations.  TTie  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  more  critical  recom- 
mendations which  our  members,  based  on 
their  of)eratlng  experience,  have  asked  we 
make  to  you. 

ANTTmUST 

First  and  foremost,  they  urge  Impartial, 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws 
to  keep  open  the  doors  of  opportunity     Tliey 
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urge  maintenance  of  top-caliber  personnel 
in  policymaking  positions  In  the  antitrust 
agencies,  and  adequate  appropriations  for 
their  operation.  They  urge  strengthening 
ot  the  antitrust  Uws  to  ciirb  manulacturer 
unfair  competition  with  retailers,  to  curb 
gecret  rebate,  and  kickbacks,  as  weU  as  mo- 
nopolistic low  leader  seUlng.  They  urge  the 
antitrust  agencies  be  equipped  with  power 
to  secure  temporary  Injunctions  against  un- 
fair pracUces.  and  that  large  firms  planning 
mergers  be  required  to  furnish  advance  no- 
tice of  same. 

COVXRNMEWT    REPRESENTATIOK 

Second,  recognizing  that  Government  poli- 
cies dlrecUy  influence  the  opportunity  cli- 
mate of  our  country,  our  members  urge  that 
small  business  have  a  greater  voice  In  such 
policymaking  and  policy  Implementation, 
through ;  ( 1 )  grant  of  full  legislative  author- 
ity to  the  Small  Business  Committees,  (2>- 
continuation  and  further  strengthening  of 
the  Small  BuslneM  AdmlnlstraUon  programs, 
and  (3)  continuation  of  the  Cabinet- level 
Committees  on  SmaU  Business  at  the  White 
House. 

TAZXfl 

Much  progress  has  been  made  In  past  year* 
toward  a  more  equitable  tax  structure  for 
smaller  buBlnees.  but  more  Improvements 
are  needed.  Our  members  urge:  (1)  enact- 
ment of  measures  which  would  permit 
smaller  flrms  to  plow  back  Into  their  opera- 
tions free  of  t*x  up  to  ao  percent  of  all 
earnings  which  they  reinvest  In  expansions 
of  plant.  Inventory,  and  accounts  receivable. 
( 2 )  revision  of  the  corp>orate  tax  structure  to 
make  the  surtax  set  In  at  the  $50,000  In- 
stead of  the  $25,000  level,  and'  (3)  further 
liberalization  of  the  ao-called  self-employed 
private  retirement  law. 

GOVTERNMeUT    ECONOMT 

Realizing  that  fiscal  soundness  demands 
that  tax  reduction  be  accompanied  by  re- 
duction* in  Government  spending,  otir  mem- 
bers urge:  (1)  Creation  of  a  group  like  the 
Hoover  Commission  to  conduct  continuing 
review  and  analysis  of  Government  program- 
ing and  make  recommendations  for  greater 
effclency  anA  economy,  and  (3)  the  limiting 
of  Government  spending  to  income,  with 
orderly  retirement  of  the  debt. 

LABOB 

Even-handed  enforcement  of  laws  govern- 
ing labor-management  relations  is  a  must  If 
small  tmslness  is  to  expand.  Our  memben 
urge:  (1)  Impartial,  vigorous  enforcement  of 
these  lawa.  and  (3)  amendment  of  the  laws 
to  prohibit  nationwide  strikes  and  to  con- 
fine picketing  of  a  business  to  the  employee* 
of  that  business. 


OOVZRNMKNT   COMPHnTlON 

Whenever  Government  competes  unneces- 
sarily with  smaller  business  it  undermines 
Incentives  to  expand.  A  recent  report  by  the 
Comptroller  General  strongly  suggests,  how- 
ever, that  the  military  have  been  doing  Just 
this  in  the  food  field  for  the  past  8  years. 
This  strongly  suggests  that  similar  activities 
may  be  underway  In  other  areas.  Our  mem- 
bers strongly  virge:  (1)  that  positive  pro- 
grams be  undertaken  to  reduce  Government 
competition  and  that  action  be  taken  to 
Insure  compliance  with  recommendations  In 
this  area,  and  (2)  that  the  extent  to  which 
Government  employees  engage  In  "moon- 
lighting" to  the  detriment  of  private  busi- 
ness be  investigated. 

PAPERWORK    BTJUDKNS 

Fining  out  and  keeping  the  reporU,  forms. 
and  records  required  by  governments  cost 
smaller  firms  as  much  as  $1,750  mlUlon  a 
year.  To  the  extent  this  burden  can  be 
lightened,  more  money  will  be  freed  for  Job- 
creating  expansions.  Our  members  urge  re- 
duction of  theee  burdens  commencing  with 
eUmlnatlon  of  Federal  Form  941  (Quarterly 
Report  on  Withholdings)  They  urge  cloee 
coordination  between  Federal  and  State  Gov- 


ernments, to  reduce  discrepancies   between 
reports  of  a  similar  nature. 

OOMPENSATION    FOB    RSLOCATIONB 

We  fln>|  that  firms  and  individuals  forced 
to  relocate  by  Government  oonstaructlon  are 
not  receiving  adequate  compensation.  Some 
moves  are  painful,  and  others  disastrous,  to 
owners  and  employees.  Our  members  urge 
that  quick  action  be  taken  to  provide  ade- 
quate compensation  for  losses  caused  by 
relocations. 

INTKRNATIONAL    TRADK 

We  find  that  as  many  as  1»,^  of  every  10 
American  smaller  firms  are  affected  by  for- 
eign trade.  The  great  majority  claim  injury 
due  to  this  competition  with  resultant  cur- 
tailment in  their  employment.  A  majority 
of  those  Interested  In  exporting  claim  un- 
awareness  of  aids  available  through  Fe<»eral 
agencies.  Our  members  urge :  (1 )  the  tying 
of  tariffs  directly  to  wage  differentials  be- 
tween industries  In  this  country  and  In  other 
lands  for  stronger  protection  against  unfair- 
nesses, (2)  reduction  In  time  allowed  for 
decisions  Ln  dumping  cases,  and  (3)  a  more 
vigorous  Informational  effort  on  the  part  of 
agencies  offering  aid  to  prospective  exporters. 

SOCIAL    WELFARK 

Every  dollar  taken  for  social  welfare  pro- 
grams is  one  not  available  for  Job -creating 
expansions.  Our  members  strongly  urge  a 
balanced  approach  by  Government  in  this 
area,  mindful  of  the  fact  that  without  more 
and  better  Jobs  our  Nation  faces  nothing 
other  than  a  system  of  growing  doles.  Spe- 
cifically they  urge:  (1)  Improvement  of  the 
lot  of  retired  people  thi  ^ugh  lifting  the  earn- 
ings ceUing  on  social  security,  rather  than  in- 
creases in  social  security  payments.  (2)  a 
sharing  by  employees  with  employers  in  the 
unemployment  compensation  program,  (3) 
no  further  increase  in  Federal  minimum 
wages  via  reduction  In  the  workweek,  (4) 
no  further  expansion  in  the  unemplojmient 
compensation  system,  and  (5)  rejection  of  all 
efforts  to  the  medical  care  for  the  aged  into 
the  social  security  system. 

In  conclusion,  these  are  some  of  the  things 
(for  complete  InfcHmatlon,  please  see  the 
written  statement  we  have  filed  with  your 
platform  committee)  which  our  members,  a 
true  cross  section  of  American  Independent 
enterprise,  have  told  us,  on  the  basis  of  their 
operating  experience,  can  and  must  be  done 
by  Government  to  assist  in  making  possible 
realization  of  their  expansion  plans  which 
are  so  vital  to  creation  of  additional  Job 
openings. 

On  behalf  erf  our  members,  we  urge  that 
you  Incorpcw^te  their  recommendations  Into 
your  small  business  planlt. 
We  thank  you. 


National  Defense  Edncation  Act  Amend- 
ments, 1964 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  14.  1964 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  (H.R.  11904^  to  amend 
and  extend  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958. 


Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
one  who  was  privileged  to  have  Partici- 
pated in  the  enactment  of  the  original 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  rise  in  sup- 


port   of    this   measure,   H.R.    11904.   to 
amend  and  extend  the  original  act. 

Certainly  there  is  no  better  invest- 
ment for  the  lasting  good  of  this  coun- 
try we  can  make  than  providing  the  full- 
est educational  opportunities  for  our 
youth  and  encouraging  tJtiem  to  take  the 
utmost  advantage  of  these  opportimities. 
Certainly  the  history  of  this  legisla- 
tion, which  has  enjoyed  continuing  bi- 
partisan support,  since  1958,  clearly 
demonstrates  it  was  wisely  conceived,  it 
has  been  soundly  administered  at  all 
levels,  and  has  mside  an  increasingly 
vital  contribution  to  the  progress  of  this 
country. 

Since  this  legislatiMi  was  first  enactea 
the  testimony   shows  there   have  been 
over     680,000     loans    made    to    needy 
students  who  very  likely  could  not  other- 
wise have  obtained  a  college  education. 
The  record  further  shows  Uiat  the  rate 
of    repayment    by    students    borrowing 
under  the  program  has  been  five  times 
as  fast  as  the  law  specifies.    I  think  this 
fact  alone  should  renew  our  faith  in  the 
youth  of  this  Naticm  and  the  worth  of 
this  legislation.    However,  beycmd  this 
fact,  growing  school  enrollments,  rising 
tuition    costs,    a    continuing    manpower 
shortage    in    crucial    fields    and    ever- 
increasing  demands  for  quality  Instruc- 
tion convincingly   appeal  for  the  pro- 
posed extension  and   expansicm  of  this 
program  as  proposed  in  the  blU  before 
us  now.    Indeed.  It  is  my  hope  that  It 
may  become  possible  for  us  to  provide  a 
3-year  extension  of  this  Education  Act 
to  permit  participating  educational  in- 
stitutions to  more  wisely  and  practically 
plan  the  best  educational  programs  and 
I  most  earnestly  trust  that  Public  Laws 
815  and  874.  familiarly  called  the  Fed- 
erally  Impacted   School   District   Acts, 
will  be  extended  for  at  least  2  years  so 
that  local  community  officials  and  school 
administratc«B    can    plan    and    project 
their  budgets  accordingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fundamental  pur- 
poses of  this  extension  bill,  to  provide 
certain  modifications  in  the  current 
program  that  are  imperative  in  meeting 
the  changing  needs  of  students,  the  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  Nation;  to 
ease  the  administrative  burden  of  insti- 
tutions of  highCT  education  by  providing 
for  coordination  of  student  loan  pro- 
grams; and  to  assist  in  creating  trained 
and  qualified  manpower  in  fields  of  criti- 
cal importsoice,  are  undoubtedly  in  the 
best  interest  of  all  the  people  of  this 
coimtry. 

The  past  record  of  6  years  of  opera- 
tion clearly  reveals  this  legislation  has 
improved  all  levels  of  education  frtnn 
the  elementary  schools  through  the 
graduate  schools.  It  shows  that  the 
programs  have  been  fully  controlled  at 
the  local  levels,  as  they  should  be  and  as 
we  want  them  to  be,  with  a  minimum 
of  Federal  intervention.  It  shows  that 
the  legislation  has  been  economically 
prudent  and  the  investment  is  wise.  It 
shows  that  the  whole  program  has  been 
of  immesisurable  benefit  to  the  country 
at  the  present  time  and  promises  even 
greater  benefit  for  the  future.  I.  there- 
fore, urge  my  colleagues  to  unite,  as  we 
have  in  the  past,  in  bipartisan  support 
and  prompt  enactment  of  this  bill  for 
the  good  of  all  Americans. 
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Vkafity  of  Sayings  Banks  Shown  by 
Dynamic  Growth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  18.  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  obvious  fact  that  savings  banks  are 
now  providing  more  essential  services  to 
their  customers,  ajid  are  continuously 
showing  increasing  vitality  and  useful- 
ness, there  are  still  those  people  who  wish 
to  do  away  with  these  Institutions  by 
letting  them  be  swallowed  up  by  com- 
mercial banks. 

The  following  article  by  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Dorman.  which  appeared  in  the  August 
1964.  Savings  Bank  Depositor  of  New 
York,  gives  a  clear  and  explicit  explana- 
tion of  this  Increasing  vitality  and  its 
causes,  and  cites  some  very  cogent  rea- 
sons for  the  continued  existence  and  ex- 
tension of  the  savings  banks  system. 

The  article  follows; 

VrrALiTT    or  Savings   Banks   Shown   by 
Dynamic  Growth 

(By  Gerald  R.  Dorman) 

The  savings  banks  of  New  York  State  have 
been  setting  new  reccM-ds  in  1964  In  deposits, 
mortgage  Investments,  assets  and  Interest- 
dividends  paid  to  depositors.  Thus  they  are 
proving  anew  the  vitality  of  their  mutual 
form  of  operation  and  its  valued  service  to 
the  people  and  the  economy  of  the  State 

Perbape  the  most  notable  evidence  of  this 
vitality  Is  the  record  of  the  savings  banks  In 
mortgage  lending. 

The  notable  fact  Is  that  during  the  first 
6  months  of  this  year,  despite  increasing 
competition  In  the  mortgage  market  coupled 
With  a  record  half-year  gain  In  depoeita.  the 
New  York  State  savings  banks  showed  the 
largest  gain  In  mortgage  holdings  for  any 
6- month  period  in  this  history. 

That  increase  amounted  to  $1,257  million, 
bettering  by  close  to  $50  million  the  previous 
6-month  record  of  $1,200  million  set  in  the 
first  half  of  1963  It  brought  to  over  $23,224 
million  the  total  mortgage  holdings  of  the 
125  savings  banks. 

The  benefits  to  New  York  State  and  its 
people  from  this  large  volume  of  mortgage 
Investment  are  manifold. 

Much  of  this  money  is  at  work  in  savings 
bank  communities  and  throughout  the  State, 
primarily  helping  people  own  their  own 
homes,  but  also  helping  in  the  construction 
or  Improvement  of  such  necessary  commu- 
nity facilities  as  hoepltals,  schools,  business 
buildings,  churches,  and  others 

A  large  volume  of  homebulldlng  in  the 
State  financed  by  savings  banks  help«  create 
and  maintain  employment  in  the  building 
and  construction  Industries,  and  in  hun- 
dreds of  others  that  supply  products  used 
in  new  homes. 

Earnings  flow  back  into  New  York  State, 
too.  from  funds  not  needed  to  meet  mort- 
gage requirements  in  the  State  and  conse- 
quently invested  by  the  savings  banks  in 
homes  elsewhere  In  the  Nation.  These  earn- 
ings benefit  savings  bank  depKwltors  and 
the  New  York  economy.  For  this  reason. 
It  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  people, 
the  building  industry  and  the  State  If  sav- 
ing bank  nationwide  mortgage  lending 
privileges,  now  restricted  to  PHA  and  VA 
loans,  were  extended  by  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  to  Include  conventional  mortgage 
loans. 


The  savings  banks  are  able  to  set  new 
mortgage  records  and  provide  widespread 
benefits  because,  under  their  mutual  typ>e 
of  operation,  they  are  set  up  and  operated 
to  handle  the  savings  of  individuals  with 
majtlmum  eflBclency  and  with  a  good  return 
to  the  saver. 

That  this  fact  is  Constantly  gaining  wider 
recognition  is  evidenced  by  continuing  In- 
creases In  savings  bank  deposits.  During  the 
first  6  months  of  this  year.  New  York  State 
savings  banks  gained  $660,429,000  in  new 
dep>06lt8,  exclusive  of  interest-dividends 
credited. 

Like  the  Increase  in  mortgage  Investments, 
this  was  the  largest  net  deposit  gain  in  any 
half  year  since  the  first  savings  bank  was 
opened  in  the  State  In  1819.  It  represented 
an  84-percent  Increase  over  the  gain  of  $358,- 
431,000  In  the  January-June  period  of  1963. 
Total  due  depositors  was  thus  brought  to  a 
record  high  of  $27,010  million. 

This  total  was  held  in  Just  under  11  million 
accouatB.  It  comprised  58  percent  of  de- 
posits held  by  all  savings  banks  In  the  Na- 
tion— and  the  New  York  State  savings  banks 
also  hold  the  leading  position  among  all  the 
country's  savings  banks  in  mortgage  lending 
and  total  assets  as  well. 

Their  mortgage  holdings,  for  example,  are 
62  percent  of  all  savings  bank  mortgage  hold- 
ings, and  their  total  assets — which  rose  by 
$1,291  million  In  the  first  half  to  $30,234 
million — represent  58  percent  of  the  national 
savings  bank  total. 

The  New  York  State  savings  banks  made 
a  record  high  total  of  Interest-dividend  pay- 
ments during  the  first  half  of  1964.  The 
total  sum  credited  to  their  depositors'  ac- 
counts •  •  •  was  $547,036,000.  and  it  points 
toward  a  total  1964  credit  of  well  over  a 
billion  dollars. 

The  substantial  growth  of  the  savings 
banks  so  far  this  year  reflects,  of  course,  the 
continuing  high  level  of  economic  activity  In 
New  York  State  and  the  Nation.  These  sav- 
ings are  a  major  factor  acting  as  a  brake  on 
Inflation  as  the  economy  continues  to  grow. 

Savings  bank  growth  Is  neither  fortuitous 
nor  accidental:  the  savings  banks  have  been 
working  hard  to  tning  it  about  and  Insure 
its  continuance.  Wherever  they  have  had 
the  legal  authority  and  the  opportunity  In 
keeping  with  public  need  and  sound  business 
practice,  they  have  opened  new  offices  and 
provided  new  services. 

To  date,  for  example,  they  have  opened 
50  branch  offices  under  the  limited  extension 
of  branching  powers  afforded  them  by  the 
Onuilbus  Banking  Law  at  1961.  Tliese 
branches,  conveniently  located  In  areas  not 
previously  served  by  savings  banks,  posted 
aggregate  deposit  gains  of  $154,391,000  In  the 
first  half  of  1964.  The  total  due  depositors 
by  these  "Omnibus  Law  branches"  stood  at 
$669,937,000  on  June  30. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  sav- 
ings baJik  offices  help  stimulate  saving  in  the 
areas  they  serve,  for  there  is  no  evidence 
that  their  gains  have  been  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  banks  or  bank  offices  in  their 
areas.  They  have  provided  healthy  competi- 
tion by  giving  the  people  of  those  areas — In 
many  instances  for  the  first  time — a  choice 
between  the  benefits  provided  by  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  and  those  offered  by  stockholder- 
owned  banks. 

In  the  way  of  services  •  •  •  there  has  been 
Increasing  use  of  such  savings  bank  loan 
services  as  passbook  locms.  student  loans,  and 
home  Improvement  loans;  and  the  sales  of 
savings  bank  life  insurance  have  continued 
to  rise.  •  •  •  Total  savings  bank  life  In- 
surance In  force  In  the  State  has  reached 
nearly  $680  million. 

Savings  bank  life  Insurance  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  savings  bank  system  of  New  York 
State,  a  system  made  up  of  the  125  savings 
banks  and  a  number  of  affiliated  agencies 
providing   vital   services   to   the   banks   and 


helping  to  weld  them  Into  a  true  system,  ths 
benefits  of  which  extend  to  every  savings 
bank  depositor. 

The  affiliated  agencies  are  Institutional 
Investors  Mutual  Fund,  Institutional  Secu- 
rities Corp.,  Savings  Bank  Life  Insuranoe 
Council,  Savings  Banks  Life  Insurance  Puiui, 
Savings  Banks  Employees  Group  Insurance 
Fund,  Savings  Banks  Trust  Ck).,  and  the  Sav- 
ings Banks  Retirement  System.  These  affil- 
iated instruments  of  the  mutual  savings 
banks  of  New  York  State  have  been  a  major 
factor  in  maintaining  the  vitality  of  the  sav- 
ings bank  as  specialized  thrift  institutions 
operating  In  the  heart  of  the  Nation's  finan- 
cial capital. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  New  York 
State  savings  banks  and  of  their  affiliated 
agencies,  considerable  as  they  have  been, 
cannot  and  do  not  blind  us,  however,  to  the 
changes  in  the  lives  and  needs  of  the  State's 
people  that  clearly  indicate  what  the  goals 
of  savings  banking  must  be. 

The  need  exists  in  New  York  State  for  a 
greater  expansion  of  the  savings  bank  sys- 
tem than  is  possible  under  present  law.  and 
for  a  wider  range  of  savings  bank  services 
than  can  now  be  provided.  These  needs  can 
be  met  once  they  are  clearly  recognized  and 
acted  upon  by  the  State  legislature. 

On  thetr  part,  the  State's  savings  banks — 
which  have  specialized  in  providing  personal 
financial  services  longer  and  more  consist- 
ently than  any  other  type  of  Institution- 
are  ready  and  able  to  move  fiirther  ahead 
just  as  soon  as  the  legislature  recognizes 
and  acts  upon  the  p>eople's  needs. 


So  Long  to  a  R«a]  Pro 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13.  1964 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Cob- 
by," of  the  Plain  Dealer,  retired  this 
week  after  41  years  with  the  newspaper, 
18  of  them  as  its  sports  editor. 

Gordon  Cobbledlck's  friends  and  read- 
ers in  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  area  served 
by  the  Plain  Dealer  are  numberless. 
His  familiar  byline  will  be  sorely  missed 
from  the  sports  section. 

Cobby 's  fame  as  a  newspaperman  ex- 
tends far  beyond  northern  Ohio;  he  is 
weU-known  and  admired  by  news  writ- 
ers across  the  Nation.  The  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  is  beautifully  expressed 
in  the  following  editorial  from  the  Plain 
Dealer: 

So  Long  to  a  Real  Pro 

All  week  long  the  editorial  rooms  of  this 
newspap>er  have  experienced  a  hush  reminis- 
cent of  that  enveloping  a  stadium  throng 
when  a  veteran  performer  leaves  the  field 
for  the  last  time. 

Our  own  Gordon  Cobbledlck,  veteran  sports 
editor,  was  headed  down  the  ramp  to  the 
clubhouse  of  newspaper  retirement. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  part  dally  company  with 
an  associate  long  regarded  as  an  unchal- 
lenged champion  In  his  field  and  whose  de- 
votion to  craftsmanship  has  been  an  Inspira- 
tion to  generations  of  sportswrlters. 

It  is  even  less  easy  when  the  associate  is  a 
man  of  wit,  of  enthusiasm,  of  wide  knowledge 
outside  of  sports  and  of  keen  Interest  in  the 
affairs  of  his  fellowmen. 

Cobbledlck  has  the  human  touch  that  en- 
dears  him  to  wealthy  club  owners  and  to 
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cafeteria  employees,  who  know  him  as 
"Cobby."  The  touch  was  in  evidence  In  the 
great  piece  he  sent  Inxn  the  Pacific  Jungles 
on  V-E  Day  which  reminded  celebrating 
Americans  that  the  war  was  not  over  for 
young  Yanks  trying  to  dodge  Japanese  bombs 
and  bullets. 

His  unfaltering  romance  with  the  Cleve- 
land Indians  and  his  unfading  dislike  for  the 
Yankee  ownership  are  topics  with  which  he 
has  entertained  "Plain  Dealing"  readers  since 
away  back  when. 

His  aversion  for  showboaters  In  any  sport 
and  for  the  phoniness  erf  the  wrestling  pro- 
fession certify  a  personal  integrity  that  has 
made  him  the  confidant  of  a  host  of  admirers 
ajid  friends. 

On  this  newspaper,  "Cobby"  will  be  long 
remembered  for  a  multiplicity  off  talents  but 
mostly  for  his  flawless  prose,  a  commodity 
with  which  the  profession  of  sports  writing 
Is  not  overly  endowed. 

A  perfectionist,  he  likes  to  write  about 
perfection.  A  pro,  he  speaks  the  language  of 
pros.  Of  the  great,  he  writes  with  the  au- 
thority of  being  one  of  them. 


Eqaitable  ReTi$ion  of  Oar  Onbnoded  Im- 
migratioii  Policy  Is  Imperative 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

-~  or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  6,  1964 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
boasted  basic  standards  by  which  we 
Americans  claim  to  measuie  a  man  are 
his  strength,  his  integrity  of  character, 
his  conscientious  industry,  and  his  per- 
sonal ambition.  In  theory  his  place  of 
birth  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  kind  of 
person  he  may  be. 

However  and  unfortunately,  our  cur- 
rent immigration  laws  openly  contradict 
this  theory.  Under  present  laws,  it  is, 
for  instance,  clearly  Intimated  that  the 
Italian  people  are  about  one-thirteenth 
as  acceptable  for  prospective  American 
citizenship  as  the  English  and  that  the 
Greek  people  are  about  200  times  less  de- 
sirable for  American  admittance  than 
the  English.  There  Is  similar  discrimi- 
nation against  many  other  nationalities 
under  the  present  system. 

Beyond  the  objective  injustices  pro- 
jected imder  our  current  immigration 
regulations  and  restrictions  I  think  it  is 
very  practical.  In  our  own  self-interest, 
to  point  out  the  adverse  efifect  the  anti- 
quated national  origins  quota  method 
has  on  the  prestige  of  the  United  States 
abroad  and  the  operation  of  successful 
foreign  policy. 

I  earnestly  feel  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  desire  to  have  our 
immigration  laws  brought  more  realisti- 
cally into  line  with  the  traditional  char- 
acter and  disposition  of  the  American 
people  in  order  to  prove  we  truly  mean 
the  inspiring  phrase  we  so  often  use — 
'AH  men  are  created  equal." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress  a  bill,  actually  the  first 
bill  our  late  and  beloved  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  sent  to  Congress,  designed 
to  remove  the  bias,  the  prejudice,  the 
discrimination,  and  the  Injustices  of  our 


present  immlgrration  laws.  This  bUl  Is 
known  as  H.R.  7700  and  I  myself  have 
instroduced  a  bill  that  is  practically 
identical  to  it,  H.R.  8883. 

These  bills,  and  many  others  of  like 
rmture,  would,  fundamentally,  along 
with  other  revisions  and  reforms,  elimi- 
nate the  present  inequitable  discrimina- 
tory overall  quota  system  and  set  up  a 
new  method,  with  no  great  increase,  of 
quota  allocations  without  regard  to  na- 
tional origins;  they  would  insure  that 
an  individual  with  special  talents  that 
could  be  used  here  would  not  be  faced 
with  inordinate  delay  in  admittance  be- 
cause of  his  birthplace  and  they  would 
halt  the  existing  hardships  on  separated 
families  from  Italy  or  Greece  or  other 
countries  who  must  now  most  often  ex- 
perience agonizing  postponements  of 
family  unity  while  large  quotas  for  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  remain  unused. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  most  earnestly  hope  this 
Congress  will  not  adjourn  without  taking 
action  on  these  pending  revisions  in  our 
immigration  laws  that  will  demonstrate, 
both  to  ourselves  and  the  world,  that  we 
are  really  serious  in  desiring  to  eradi- 
cate discrimination  based  on  race  and 
national  origin. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  include 
the  testimony  I  recently  presented  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration in  support  of  H.R.  7700,  and 
my  own  bill,  H.R.  8883,  and  any  other 
bills  that  would  achieve  the  equitable 
objective  we  commonly  seek. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Statement  or  Hon.  Hakold  D.  Donohue, 
Presented  Betork  the  House  Judiciart 
SiTBCOMMrrrEi  on  Immigration  in  Support 
or  H.R.  8883,  H.R.  T700,  and  BiMn^AS  Bn^LS 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, may  I  express  the  very  deepest 
appreciation,  on  behalf  of  untold  thousands 
of  natvirallzed  Americans,  prospective  Ameri- 
can citizens,  a  great  number  of  my  colleagues 
and  myself,  to  you  for  the  conduct  of  these 
hearings  on  proposed  legislation  to  revise 
our  current  immigration  laws,  which  Is  one 
of  the  moert  vitally  Important  legislative 
subjects  that  today  challenges  our  moral  con- 
science and  legislative  jwudence.  It  is  my 
most  earnest  hope  that  very  prcKnptly  upon 
the  conclusion  of  these  hearings  committee 
initiative  will  be  exercised  to  expedite  con- 
greesional  action,  before  any  adjournment 
takes  place,  on  this  pending  legislation. 

As  one  who  has  consistently  advocated  and 
supfxwted  continuing  Improvements  in  and 
expansion  of  our  Immigration  laws  through- 
out my  service  In  the  House  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  to  submit  testimony 
in  favor  of  HJl.  7700  and.  of  course,  my  own 
bill,  H.R.  8883,  which  Is  practically  Identloal 
to  It.  Let  me  emphasize  right  now  that  a 
particular  measure  or  author  Is  not  tiie  im- 
portant thing  in  tills  matter.  Our  chief  oon- 
cem  is  to  urge  your  approval  ot  whatever 
bill  or  vehicle  you  deem  best  designed  to 
remove  and  correct  the  obvloxis  injustices 
that  have  been  too  long  projected  by  the 
outmoded  provisions  of  our  present  Immi- 
gration laws  and  regulations. 

Even  cursory  examination  of  our  present 
laws  reveals  their  obviously  tmfair  and  nn- 
popular  discrimination  against  the  majority 
of  the  nations  of  the  world.  ThiB  persistent 
discrlmlnatloii  has  increasingly  weakened 
our  position  and  otir  overtures  <rf  world  lead- 
erahip  and  has  unwlttin^y  d^vered  into 
skillful  anti-American  hands  an  effective 
Instrument  for  OommiinlM  propaganda 
against  tlM  United  States  as  the  proclaimed 
hope  and  asylum  of  the  poor  and  peroocuted, 
the  tired  and  the  hocneleas. 


As  a  glaring  example  of  discrimination  a 
very  heavy  priority  Is  given  to  Immigrant 
appUcants  of  the  countries  of  Oreat  Britain. 
Ireland,  and  Germany,  yet  there  were  mors 
than  41,000  unused  numbers  in  the  last  Brit- 
ish quota.  On  the  other  hand  countries 
like  Israel,  India,  China  and  many  others 
are  permitted  only  100  Immigrants  into  the 
United  States  per  year. 

A  brief  review  of  the  situation  In  other 
countries  in  southern  and  eastern  Europe 
demonstrates  similar  and  even  greater  dis- 
crimination. For  example,  Italy's  yearly 
quota  of  5,666  must  by  some  supposed  mirac- 
ulous process  attempt  to  cover  well  over  250,- 
000  applicants.  Greece  has  been  granted  a 
quota  of  308  to  process  a  backlog  of  over 
100,000  qualified  applicants.  Poland  is  per- 
mitted only  6.488  persons  per  year  to  some- 
how be  allocated  among  more  than  60,000 
annual  applicants. 

I  feel  certain  that  you  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Americana  would  Judge  this  situa- 
tion to  be  Intolerable  and  It  is.  Indeed,  a 
matter  which  has  seriously  hurt  the  prestige 
of  the  United  States,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Along  with  other  deflclencies  this  out- 
dated, outmoded,  unjust  and  discriminatory 
quota  system  is  the  substantive  evil  the  leg- 
islation before  you  is  designed  to  correct  and 
whose  adoption  will,  I  believe,  effect  such 
correction. 

Briefly  reviewing  the  provisions  of  my  bill 
and  the  other  measvires  before  you  we  ob- 
serve that  their  enactment  would  not  result 
in  any  great  increase  in  the  total  number 
of  immigrants  traditionally  admitted  to  the 
United  States;  rather,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  eliminate,  mostly  over  a  period 
of  5  years,  by  pooling  and  redistribution.  Our 
present  discriminatory  system  of  national 
quotas  and  thereby  alleviate  the  backlogs  of 
those  countries  having  the  highest  number 
of  applicants. 

Under  the  new  qeuta  system  that  would 
be  achieved  by  this  proposed  legislation  no 
coiuitry  would  be  entitled  to  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  entire  annual  allocation 
whereas  under  current  law  tliree  nations  are 
granted  almost  two-thirds  of  all  quota 
numbers.  Another  provison  would  estab- 
lish an  Immigration  board  to  review  nat- 
uralization policy  and  to  recommend  fair 
and  Just  use  of  unallocated  quota  numbers. 

F*urther  than  that,  by  the  adoption  of 
these  legislative  proposals  before  you,  close 
relatives  of  American  citizens  and  resident 
aliens  who  have  been  on  waiting  lists  for  a 
heartbreaking  length  of  time  and  those  who 
could  contribute  the  most,  because  of  spe- 
cial skills,  to  the  progress  of  the  United 
States,  would  be  granted  highest  priority  re- 
gardless of  their  place  of  birth.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  provision  alone  would  save 
countless  expendltxires  of  Federal  money,  as 
well  as  the  time  and  energy  of  Federal  legis- 
lators and  agencies  in  the  processing  of  pri- 
vate bills  for  the  rehef  of  extreme  and  un- 
usual hardship  immigration  cases  that  come 
before  this  committee  by  the  thousands  every 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  committee  members, 
none  of  us  should  forget  that  this  great 
Nation  was  itself  fotuided  almost  altogether 
by  immigrants.  Certainly  in  advancing  our 
position  at  world  leadership  and  inspiration 
in  these  perilous  days  we  can  ^>eak  nu»e 
convincingly  for  freedom  everywhere  when 
we  have  done  our  legislative  utmost  to  give 
real  freedom,  real  sanctuary,  real  family 
unity,  and  rsal  opportunity  to  qualified  im- 
migrants who  wish  to  begin  a  new  life  in  this 
country.  Our  national  history  reminds  us 
that  these  are  the  kind  of  people  in  whose 
behalf  the  original  American  tradition  of 
asylum  was  established  and  whose  immigra- 
tion to  these  shores  has  enriched  o\ir  coun- 
tary  from  Its  earliest  days  right  up  to  this 
very  hour. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  committee  members,  In 
his  immigration  legislation  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  our  late  and  beloved  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  stated — "our  Invest- 
ment in  new  citizens  has  always  been  a  valu- 
able source  of  our  strength  "  With  this 
sentiment  and  In  his  valiant  spirit  let  us 
pursue  this  proven  Investment  and  I  most 
earnestly  hope  that,  In  your  wisdom  and 
Judgment,  you  will  reel  warranted  In  ex- 
pediting your  recommendation  of  congres- 
sional enactment  of  this  legislation. 


Why   a  Moratorium  on  Demonstrations? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    WrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday .  August  18.  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  thoughtful  article  by  Mr. 
Roscoe  Drummond  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Au- 
gust 10. 1964. 

'M.r.  Drummond  rightfully  argues  that 
it  is  time  for  demonstrations  on  behalf 
of  civil  rights  to  stop,  as  the  only  pur- 
pose they  now  serve  Ls  to  shield  violence 
and  crime.  He  applauds  responsible 
Negro  leaders  like  the  Reverend  Martin 
Luther  King.  Roy  Wilkins.  and  Philip 
Randolph,  for  their  action  to  stop  these 
demonstrations. 

The  article  follows : 

Civil  Rights  and  Wrongs:    Why   a  Morato- 
RfUM  on  Demonstrations? 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washingtok. — After  American  Negro  citi- 
zens have  borne  so  much  so  long--lynchlngs. 
bruUiUtles.  massive  Indignity,  and  almoet 
total  denial  of  their  rights  of  citizenship.  It 
Is  not  easy  for  the  Negro  leaders  to  say  any 
to  exfject  to  be  Instantly  heeded:  "Be  calm, 
be  quiet,  wait — and  see   ' 

After  mass  demonstrations  have  proved  so 
useful  In  the  past.  It  takes  maturity  and 
.courage  and  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  Ne- 
gro leaders  to  sheathe  the  weajion  and  tt>  ask 
their  followers  to  do  the  same. 

No  wonder  one  dissident  Negro  activist 
shouts:  "The  only  way  we  got  this  far  is 
bec;iuse  of   our   demonstrations  " 

But  this  "stay-ln-the-streets  '  plea  Is  pro- 
foundly wrong  and  the  principal  Negro  lead- 
ers are  as  prodoundly  right  In  urging  a  mor- 
atorium on  all  "mass  marches,  ma.ss  picket- 
ing, and  mass  demonstrations"  as  when  they 
called  for  mass  demonstrations  more  than  a 
year  ago  and  utilized  the  f;unous  "freedom 
march"  In  Washington  so  res[X)nslbIy  and 
Bo  effectively. 

They  should  stop  because  mass  picketing 
and  mass  demonstrations  are  not  helping  the 
civU  rights  cause  one  whit  and  are  hurting 
the  civil  rights  cause  p>erlously. 

They  should  stop  these  mass  demonstra- 
tions— however  understandable.  however 
useful  In  the  pest — because  they  are  be- 
getting violence  (as  In  Harlem.  Rochester, 
and  Jersey  City)  and  are  becoming  the 
shield  for  crime  which  can  do  nothing  but 
alienate  support  which  the  cause  of  the  civil 
rights  enforcement  crucially  needs. 

They  should  stop  because  the  over-rldlng 
need  today  Is  to  nourish  law  observance,  in- 
cluding the  observance  of  the  new  Civil 
Rights  Act,  which  can  never  be  nourished  by 
law  violation. 


They  should  stop  because  they  are  bound 
to  poison  and  distort  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign and.  from  the  8tandp>olnt  of  the  civil 
rights  leaders,  contribute  to  bringing  about 
what  they  least  want. 

The  view  of  the  Negro  dissident  activist 
la  that,  because  the  demonstrations  "got  us 
this   far."    they   should   continue 

Tlie  view  of  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr..  Roy  WUklns.  Philip  Randolph,  and  the 
other  Negro  leaders,  who  have  devoted  their 
whole  lives  to  the  cause  of  their  race.  Is  that, 
since  the  mass  demonstrations  have  accom- 
plished the  central  objective  of  putting  the 
rights  of  Negro  citizens  into  law,  they  should 
be  abandoned  until  and  unless  the  law  Ls 
tried  and  found  wanting 

I  believe  that  the  Martin  Luther  Kings, 
the  WUklnses  and  the  Randolphs  are  pro- 
foundly right,  because  equal  rights  for  all 
citizens  is  today  the  law  of  the  land  and  that 
on  the  day  President  Johnson  signed  the 
act  of  Congress  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  took  the  Issue  out  of  the  streets 
and  put  It  Into  the  courts 

The  central  need  now  i.s  to  give  the  new 
law  the  fullest,  the  most  faithful  and  Uie 
most   patient  opportunity   to  be  applied. 

Civil  disobedience  Is  a  proper  and  power- 
ful Instrument  of  mass  protest  to  correct  a 
grave  Injustice.  No  one  used  disobedience 
more  effectively  than  Mahatma  Ghandl.  but 
where  would  India  be  tcxlay  If  he  had  con- 
tinued to  use  It  against  his  own  government 
after  It  had  succeeded  in  gaining  his  na- 
tion's Independence  from  the  British? 

A  very  distinguished  Aniericun  Negro,  who 
has  long  been  In  the  midst  of  the  fight  for 
equal  rights,  former  AiTibassador  Carl  T. 
Rowan,  now  director  of  the  US  Information 
Agency,  did  not  put  It  too  candidly  when 
ho  said  recently: 

"The  hour  has  come  w  hen  bold,  uncom- 
promising efforts  must  be  made  tt)  free  the 
civil  rights  movement  from  the  taint  of  street 
rioters.  •  •  •  There  Is  a  crying,  almost 
desperate,  need  for  us  to  guard  that  move- 
ment Jealously  against  inroads  by  those 
whose  desire  is  to  create  chiK.*  ' 

Equal  rights,  which  Is  now  imbedded  In 
the  law  of  the  land,  cannot  be  furthered — 
either  In  the  North  or  in  the  South,  either 
for  Negro  citizens  or  for  white  citizens— by 
civil  wrongs. 


The  Attorney  General  and  Our 
Immi^ation  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    ITEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  18.  1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  and  the  antipoverty  bill,  this 
Congress  has  brought  our  .society  closer 
to  to  the  goal  of  equality  As  part  of  this 
all  imiportant  effort,  the  immigration  law 
should  be  revised  now  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  7740.  which  would  do  so. 
Our  present  immigration  laws  based  on 
the  1920  census  and  the  quota  system 
are  grossly  inequitable  and  inconsistent 
with  our  fundamental  principles.  The 
Attorney  General.  Robert  P.  Kennedy, 
has  stated  the  case  for  the  passage  of  the 
administration's  immigration  bill,  which 
I  have  cosponsored,  in  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Times  published  on  August  14. 
1964.  The  Attorney  General  points  out 
that    the    present    immigration    system 


"damages  America  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  *  •  •  deprives  us  of  able  immi- 
grants who  contributions  we  need  ♦  •  • 
Inflicts  needless  personal  cruelty  on  large 
numbers  of  American  citizens  and  resi- 
dents.   And  it  does  not!  work." 

I  strongly   urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  following  letter : 
Kennedy  Assails  Visa  Ban:   Attorney  Gen- 
eral  Advocates   End  to  National   Origins 

System 

To  the  Editor  In  a  letter  to  the  etiitor 
published  August  10.  William  A.  Turner  de- 
plores the  pending  administration  bill  to 
eliminate  the  national  origins  system  from 
our  Immlgxation  l.^ws.  Mr.  Turner  says  he 
believes  the  present  system  Ls  satisfactory 
and  that  In  36  years  as  a  Foreign  Service 
offlceir  of  the  Stote  Dejjartment  he  has  never 
heard  fosrelgners  criticize  the  national  origins 
provision  of  oxir  immigration  laws. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  this  national 
origins  system  causes  our  Nation  great  harm 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  It  should 
be  PTadlcaled  frtwn  our  law. 

This  national  origins  system  was  conceived 
In  a  spirit  of  mistrust  of  certain  racial  groups, 
in  southern  and  eastern  Europe  and  else- 
where. Its  oirlglnaJ  8tate<l  purpose  was  bald 
discrimination  -  to  preserve  what  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  racial  and  ethnic  compo.suion 
of  our  population  In  1924. 

Tills  system  Is  a  blot  on  our  relations  with 
other  ctjuntrles.  It  vlolatee  our  basic  na- 
th^nal  philosophy  because  It  Judges  Individu- 
als not  on  their  worth,  but  solely  on  their 
phvoe  of  blrtii  -or  even  where  their  ancestors 
happen  to  be  born.  I  know  from  my  own 
ex|>orlenc<^  abroad  how  deeply  this  system 
hurT/5  us.  I  luive  been  asked  how  a  country 
wluch  professes  tliat  all  men  are  equal  could 
permit  a  system  which  treated  Immigrants  so 
unequ,'Uly.  It  Is  a  difficult  criticism  to 
answer. 

rNni.iEO  nexds 

This  system  falls  to  fulfill  our  own  needs 
at  home  An  unskilled  laborer  from  a  north- 
ern European  country  can  come  here  with- 
out delay  or  difficulty.  But  a  partlcxUarly 
well-qualified  scientist.  or  engineer — or 
chef — from  one  of  a  number  of  other  coun- 
tries experiences  great  difficulty  and  long 
del.iy.  Tluis  there  are  no  visas  now  avail- 
able for  a  Korean  radiation  expert,  a  Japa- 
nese mlcroblologl."!!.  a  Greek  chemist,  a  skilled 
teacher  "of  the  deaf  from  the  PhlUpplne.s— 
and  many  other';  like  them.  Yet  all  want  to 
come  here,  all  are  needed,  and  all  are  wanted 
The  time  hue  come  for  us  to  Insist  that  the 
quota  system  be  replaced  by  the  merit  sys- 
tem 

This  system  Inflicts  cruel  and  unnecessary 
hardship  on  the  families  of  many  American 
citizens  and  resident  aliens  Again  and 
atraln  they  are  deprtved  of  the  chance  to 
bring  brothers  and  sisters  or  other  clo.se 
relatives  to  this  country  because  quotas  In 
their  native  countries  are  oversubscribed 
The  national  orlRlns  quota  system  makes  it 
easier  for  a  man  to  bring  a  maid  to  this 
country  than  to  bring  his  mother,  a  system 
which  can  so  distort  human  values  must  be 
revised 

Finally  -and  ironically  -  the  national  ori- 
gins system  does  not  even  achieve  Its  own 
purposes  It  a.sslgns  an  overwhelming  niim- 
ber  of  quota  visas  to  the  countries  of  north- 
ern and  western  Europe — which  do  not  use 
them  all.  For  example,  out  of  about  83.000 
numbers  aaslgned  annually  to  the  British 
Isles,  only  about  32.000  visas  are   used 

The  51.000  unused  numbers  cannot  be  re- 
assigned: they  are  lost.  Meanwhile,  the 
quotas  of  many  other  countries  are  over- 
subscribed with  the  names  of  thousands  of 
eligible  Immigrants  eager  to  come  to  this 
country      Thus    the    ratio    of    Immigration 
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sought  by  the  national  origins  system  Is  not 
maintained,  nor  can  it  be. 

SPSCIAL   LAWS 

Further,  the  pressures  which  reeult  from 
this  system  have  forced  Congress  to  enact 
special  laws  froen  time  to  time  In  recent 
years  authorizing  visas  for  people  waiting 
in  oversubscribed  countries.  The  result  is 
a  further  departure  from  the  ratio  which 
the  national  origins  system  was  designed 
to  continue. 

This  system  damages  America  In  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  It  deprives  us  of  able  Imml- 
griuits  whose  contributions  we  need.  It  In- 
flicts needleas  personal  cruelty  on  large  num- 
bers of  Amerloan  citizens  and  residents.  And 
it  doesn't  work.  Certainly,  no  plainer  or 
more  compelling  arguments  could  be  made 
for  changing  this  system. 

The  administration's  pending  Immigra- 
tion bill  seeks  to  change  that  system  and 
establish  a  system  that  works  In  the  na- 
tional Interest.  It  would  increase  the 
amount  of  authorized  Immigration  by  only  a 
fraction — from  157.000  to  165,000.  But  It 
would,  at  the  same  time,  gradually  eliminate 
the  present  system  and  provide  us  with  the 
flexibility  necessary  to  deal  with  problems 
of  fairness  and  of  foreign  policy. 

Both  mAjor  parties  and  four  suooesslve 
F*re«ldent8  have  urged  a  revision  of  the  Im- 
migration laws.  President  Kennedy  recom- 
mended this  legislation  to  Congress  and 
President  Johnson  has  firmly  endorsed  It. 
Every  American  should  support  the  change. 
Robert  Kennedy, 

Attorney  General. 

Washington,  August  11,  1964. 


Honsinf  Act  of  1964 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1964 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  (H.R.  12175)  to  extend 
and  amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban 
renewal,  and  community  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause the  evidence  and  expert  testimony 
clearly  show  that  slum  clearance,  urban 
renewal,  housing  for  the  elderly,  low-cost 
public  housing  and  similar  programs  are 
still  urgently  needed  in  almost  every  sec- 
tion of  this  country,  I  consider  it  a  legis- 
lative obligation  to  urge  support  and 
prompt  enactment  of  this  bill,  H.R.  12175, 
designed  to  extend  and  amend  the  pres- 
ent laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  re- 
newal, community  facilities  and  other 
purposes. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  subcommittee  and  his  associate 
members  have  worked  long  and  hard  to 
bring  a  reasonable  omnibus  housing  bill 
before  this  House  and,  with  noticeable 
bipartisan  effort,  I  think  it  is  apparent 
their  common  patriotic  objective  has 
been  achieved  in  this  measure.  Ad- 
mittedly many  of  the  provisions  are  com- 
plex but  the  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman  has  patiently  and  exhaustively 
attempted  to  explain  them  all  to  this 
body.  There  is  probably  no  greater  chal- 
lenge to  any  of  our  committees  than  the 


subject  of  housing  and  we  are  fortunate 
indeed  to  have  the  benefit  of  such  a 
knowledgeable  and  conscientious  com- 
mittee chairman  with  a  most  diligent 
committee  membership. 

As  an  example  of  their  conscientious- 
ness and  diligence  they  have  made  an 
heroic  effort  in  this  measure  to  provide, 
against  past  criticism,  that  in  no  in- 
stance should  peopled  be  uprooted  by  ur- 
ban renewal  or  any  other  governmental 
program  unless  such  action  was  ap- 
proved at  the  local  level  and  unless  ade- 
quate provision  was  made  for  the  re- 
housing of  the  affected  people  in  good, 
sanitary  and  wholesome  accommodations 
of  either  a  public  or  private  nature.  One 
of  the  most  practical  provisions  of  this 
measure  Is  that  authorizing  a  program 
for  some  3  years  of  graduate  training  of 
city  planners.  The  record  of  past  dis- 
appointments in  what  appeared  to  be 
promising  housing  or  renewal  programs 
emphasizes  the  need  for  advance  plan- 
ning based  on  realistic  knowledge  and 
awareness  of  the  technical  and  human 
relations  problems  likely  to  be  encoun- 
tered. 

Most  of  the  funds  recommended  in 
this  measure  would  provide  for  urban  re- 
newal grants  and  an  addition  of  some 
35.000  units  of  public  housing. 

Other  noteworthy  features  include 
funds  for  direct  iiousing  loans  for  the 
elderly  and  appropriations  to  begin  an 
imperatively  needed  program  of  low-rent 
housing  for  migrant  workers. 

A  further  and  most  wholesome  provi- 
sion is  designed  to  Initiate  a  program 
of  low-interest  loans  for  improving  al- 
ready renewed  areas. 

Another  most  important  Innovation  in 
this  measure  is  that  which  emphasizes 
the  role  of  code  enforcement  in  urban 
renewal  objectives.  This  provision  is 
designed  to  place  more  resix>nslbUity  on 
local  authorities  so  that  after  a  period  of 
3  years  they  cannot  qualify  for  any  fur- 
ther urban  renewal  assistance  unless 
they  have  an  adequate  code  enforcement 
impact  at  the  local  level.  It  seems  clear 
that  had  this  Idea  been  carried  out  over 
the  past  years  we  very  likely  would  not 
have  such  widespread  slum  and  blight 
areas  presently  and  unfortunately  exist- 
ing in  so  many  cities  throughout  this 
great  country. 

Also  within  the  provisions  of  this 
measure  a  single  low-Income  person 
would  be  made  eligible  for  public  hous- 
ing and  individual  handicapped  persons 
would  be  given  eligibility  for  the  pur- 
chase or  rental  of  FHA  housing  for  low 
or  moderate  Income  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  shows  that 
in  general,  the  program  has  been  well 
administered  and  it  has  been  excep- 
tionally free  from  misuse  of  funds  or 
authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  housing  bill  Is  cer- 
tainly a  relatively  modest  one.  It  surely^ 
seems  essential  for  the  continuation  of 
programs  that  are  vital  to  our  efforts 
and  our  obligations  to  encourage  better 
housing  in  better  surroundings  for  all  of 
our  people.  Because  it  is  clearly  in  ac- 
cord with  our  national  traditions,  be- 
cause it  is  designed  to  prudently  meet  a 
foundation  national  need  and  because  It 
Is   obviously   Intended   to  promote   the 


health,  the  safety,  and  the  haw>iness  of 
all  our  citizens,  I  urge  that  it  be  promptly 
enacted. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  lndei>end- 
ent  office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.   140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shaU  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the.  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25.  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Grov*rnment  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congkxbsionai,  Record, 
with  Mr.  Rajrmond  P.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders win  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ' 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 
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Twentietb  AniuTertary  Celebration — 
American  Airlines:  San  Antonio  and 
the  Golden  West 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  19, 1964 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
-Sunday.  August  16,  it  was  my  great  honor 
and  privilege  to  have  been  present  at  a 
double  ceremony  on  the  occasion  of  the 
20th  anniversary  celebration  of  Ameri- 
can Airlines  service  in  the  San  Antonio 
area  and  to  Mexico. 

The  first  event  was  the  inaugural  cere- 
mony for  flight  163 — a  Boeing  jet  on  the 
first  nonstop  passenger  flight  from  San 
Antonio.  Tex.,  to  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
of  the  Golden  West.  This  was  a  most 
auspiciovis  occasion  for  many  reasons. 
For  one.  It  is  a  fast  direct  link  between 
two  of  the  most  unique  cities  in  the 
United  States — San  Francisco  EJid  San 
Antonio.  On  board  the  flight  were  dis- 
tinguished leaders  of  San  Antonio's  city 
government  and  business.  Also  present 
were  distinguished  visitors  from  Mexico, 
such  as  the  great  industrialist  from  Mon- 
terrey, Nuevo  Laredo.  Mexico,  Mr.  Pepe 
Muguerza  and  his  lovely  and  charming 
wife,  Mrs.  Muguerza;  Mr.  Mario  Garza 
Castillon.  of  Mexico  City,  a  distinguished 
and  successful  businessman  and  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  aviation  in  Mexico;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Miguel  Guajardo,  who  are  well 
known  in  the  official  government  family 
in  Washington  as  a  long  time  and  dear 
friend  of  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  and 
who  is  active  In  a  new  effort  to  stimulate 
tourism  and  touri.st  trafific  between  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  States. 
Also  present  were  Mr.  M.  D.  Miller,  re- 
tired American  Airlines  regional  vice 
president;  Mr.  T.  G.  Rea,  American  Air- 
lines manager  for  the  Southwest;  Mr. 
Garza  Cantu,  vice  consul  of  Mexico  in 
the  city  of  San  Antonio;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
S.  Clark,  local  executive  of  the  American 
Airlines;  Mr.  R.  F.  Lambert,  regional 
vice  president;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Morris, 
American  Airlines  district  sales  manager; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Stockdale.  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  Ameri- 
can Airlines  in  Mexico. 

Also  present  to  recount  a  most  inter- 
esting and  educational  discussion  on 
•  What  Flying  to  Mexico  Was  Like  20 
Years  Ago,"  was  American  Airlines  pilot, 
Capt.  Eddie  Johnson. 

The  second  event  was  a  breakfast 
ceremony  following  the  departure  of  the 
inaugural  flight  commemorating  the  20th 
anniversary  of  American  Airlines  service 
Into  Mexico.  This  was  indeed  a  fore- 
sighted  and  Intrepid  venture  of  an  enter- 
prising and  successful  airline  company — 
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American  Airlines.  For  20  years  ago  no- 
body, even  in  the  wildest  imagination, 
could  have  foreseen  the  tremendous  de- 
velopments that  such  great  service  com- 
panies as  American  Airlines  have  brought 
about  in  the  passenger  transportation 
service  of  our  country. 

There  were  many  other  distinguished 
guests  present  on  this  occasion  and  it  is 
proper  that  I  refer  to  them: 

Mr.  Starr  Kealhoffer,  administrative 
assistant,  San  Antonio  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gatti,  mayor 
pro  tempore;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Saund- 
ers, director  of  aviation;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carlos  Freyman,  HemisFair  public  rela- 
tions director;  Mrs.  Pat  Swearingen,  co- 
chairman  of  aviation  committee;  Mr. 
Jack  Roth,  manager,  KONO  radio;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Moorachin.  KONO  radio; 
Mr.  Vigil  Cassle,  U.S.  Customs;  Mr.  Bob 
Jamison,  assistant  director  of  aviation; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  Lydle.  KENS-TV;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joe  Draper.  Express  &  News; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  Roth.  KONO-TV;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bob  Ehinn,  director,  chamber  of 
conomerce;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walt  Warner, 
Texas  Tourist  Development  Committee; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  Crockett,  WOAI;  Mr. 
M.  C.  Gonzales,  president.  Mexican 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Martin  Bussell,  KITE;  Mr.  Jimi  Rags- 
dale;  Miss  Eileen  Hauge,  and  Miss  June 
Brooks. 

Following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the 
program: 

Welcome  and  invocation. 

Champagne  brunch. 

Introduction  of  guests. 

What  this  event  means  to  American 
Airlines. 

What  this  event  means  to  Mexico. 

What  this  event  means  to  San  Antonio. 

What  flying  to  Mexico  was  like  20  years 
ago. 

Presentation  of  "Alcalde"  certificates. 

Sunday,  August  16,  was  indeed  a  his- 
toric occ£ision  and  was  an  occasion  for 
reminiscence  of  historic  accomplish- 
ments. Not  only  all  San  Antonians  but 
all  fellow  Americans  should  acknowledge 
this  contribution.  p>erformance  and  excel- 
lence of  service  In  American  Airlines  and 
its  indispensable  partnership  In  the  de- 
velopment and  enhancement  of  com- 
munities such  as  San  Antonio  and  San 
FYancisco. 


The  Citizen's  Vote  and  the  Government's 
Role 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  nroXAifA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  19, 1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.    Mr.  President,  on  July 
30,  the  Logansport,  Ind.,  Press  recently 


published  a  thoughtful  and  thought- 
provoking  editorial.  Its  content  digs 
below  the  surface  of  political  affairs,  and 
considers  the  basic  role  of  government 
itself,  and  particularly  the  perennial  an- 
tithesis of  Federal  Government  versus 
State  government. 

The  words  of  President  Johnson  to  the 
Boy  Scouts,  at  Valley  Forge,  form  a  sort 
of  text: 

It  (the  Government)  mxist  exist  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  people.  It  Is  to  be  helped 
as  long  as  It  serves  the  country  well,  and 
changed  when  necessary. 

The  further  reflections  of  the  editor 
on  the  role  of  government  today  and  on 
the  role  of  citizens  who  are  preparing  to 
vote  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
establishment  should  be  retained  or 
changed,  are  worthy  of  note,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

"It  (the  Government)  must  exist  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  people.  It  Is  to  be  helped 
as  long  as  It  serves  the  country  well  and 
changed  when  It  neglects  its  duty." 

Thus  did  President  Johnson  talk  to  some 
50,000  Boy  Scouts  at  VaUey  Forge  recently, 
on  the  site  where  the  flame  of  American 
freedom  flickered  to  Its  lowest  189  years  ago 

These  few  words  contain  not  only  an  essay 
on  the  democratic  philosophy  of  government 
and  the  uses  of  responsible  cltlzensliip.  They 
go  to  the  heart  of  some  fundamental  ques- 
tions confronting  Americans  in  tills  election 
year : 

Has  the  Government — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  Washington — served  the  country  ■^ell 
in  the  posture  of  power  It  has  adopted  over 
the  past  few  decades?  What  are  the  real 
needs  of  the  people,  and  might  they  be  better 
served  In  other  ways? 

The  corollaries  are: 

Have  the  other  partners  In  our  Govern- 
ment— the  States — fulfilled  their  roles  In  this 
matter  as  they  should? 

What  has  been  gained  and  what  lost  in 
the  shift  of  leadership  and  Initiative  to  Wash- 
ington in  so  many  areas? 

There  is  no  dispute  over  the  Federal  con- 
cept of  Government  Itself,  whereby  the  States 
surrendered  certain  sovereign  powers,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  a  central  administra- 
tion— "In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union." 

The  great  debate  Is  and  always  has  been 
over  matters  far  less  definite  and  restricted. 
It  revolves  about  such  ringing  phrases  in 
the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  as:  "•  *  • 
establish  Justice,  Insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity •  •  •  promote  the  general  welfare 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity." 

There  Is  nothing  new  to  this  debate,  but 
it  has  become  intensified  in  our  lifetime.  We 
are  swimming  In  the  full  flood  of  revolutions 
in  population  growth,  industrial  technology, 
urban  living,  economic  and  social  patterns. 

Each  of  these  revolutions  has  resulted  In 
greater  and  greater  Involvement  by  govern- 
ment— on  all  levels — in  otir  dally  lives  and 
the  seeming  engulfment  of  the  Individual 
by  laws,  forms,  reports,  numbers,  deductions. 

Throughout  It  all.  In  the  making  of  laws 
and    the    granting    of    powers,    there    is    on* 
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touclutone  we  strive  to  keep  within  reach — 
buman  liberty. 

Yet  even  this  is  no  certain  guide,  for  one 
man's  Ubertlea  rub  up  against  another's.  No 
man  la  truly  free  to  do  whatever  he  pleases. 

The  touchatone  has  another  aide — the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number.  Yet 
even  here,  there  ts  always  the  danger  that 
the  needs  of  minorities  may  be  overridden  by 
an  inflexible  devotion  to  majority  rule. 

There  are  no  simple  answers  to  our  com- 
plex problems,  no  easy  way  to  meet  the  my- 
riad modern  challenges  to  tranquillity  and 
liberty. 

Responsible  citizenship  In  1964  requires 
more  than  that  we  take  the  trouble  to  cast 
our  votes  for  the  representatives  of  our 
choice. 

It  demands  that  that  choice  be  Informed 
by  careful  study  of  the  basic  Issues  often 
obac\ired  by  slogans  and  shibboleths — that 
•we  register  our  decision  not  out  of  mere 
bablt,  cw  prejudice,  or  wlshftU  thinking,  but 
cmly  after  deliberate  consideration  as  to  what 
we  believe  best  serves  the  needs  of  the  people 
and  the  country. 


The  Gia]lenf  e  at  Home 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or   INDlAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  19, 1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.   Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
rrom  the  Shelby ville,  Ind.,  News: 
Thk  Chaulincx  At  Home 

It  appears  quite  certain  that  the  presiden- 
tial election  campaign.  Just  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  quickening  of  pace,  will  focus 
strongly  on  domestic  concerns  as  well  as  for- 
eign policy  which  Senator  Goldwater  ap- 
parently plans  to  employ  as  a  major  Issue. 

Indeed,  at  the  time  of  last  week's  en- 
counters In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  It  was 
thought  that  foreign  policy— or  at  any  rate 
Vietnam — had  been  somewhat  weakened  as 
a  political  Issue.  The  reasoning  was  that 
President  Johnson  had  taken  Arm  acUon 
against  the  Communists,  action  of  the  stH-t 
advocated  by  Mr.  Goldwater,  and  that  It 
would  therefore  be  somewhat  difficult  to  at- 
tack the  administration  on  that  ground. 
But  the  Senator  Is  already  charging  that  the 
action  was  only  a  response  rather  than  a 
new  winning  strategy,  and  he  Is  expected  to 
stress  the  fundamentals  of  policy  as  well. 

Regardless  of  the  degree  of  emphasis  on 
foreign  policy,  however,  the  nature  of  the 
campaign  suggests  that  a  major  Issue  will 
be  the  central  one  of  the  relationship  of 
cltUen  and  Government,  and  particularly 
Government  Intervention  In  economic  life. 
That  might  not  be  the  cause  If  someone  other 
than  Mr.  Goi-DWATEa  were  the  Republican 
candidate,  but  the  Senator  strongly  believes 
that  Government  la  too  much  with  us. 

Many  Americana  are  so  Inured  to  the  gov- 
ernmental presence  that  It  docs  not  feel  Uke 
an  oppressive  force,  except  perhaps  at  tax 
time  or  foe  businessmen  struggling  with  in- 
numerable and  often  unfathomable  regula- 
tions and  restrictions.  For  the  rest,  much 
of  our  dally  comings  and  goings  appear  little 
affected  by  the  existence  and  growth  of  the 
central  autborlty. 

But  tht*  lack  of  concern  underestimates 
the  acop«  of  the  revolution  that  has  taken 
place  In  the  past  BO  years  or  so.  For  It  has 
been  a  revolution,  not  In  the  streets  but  in 
political  philosophy.  In  a  recent  speech, 
Economist    Bradford    Smith    described     the 


transformation  succinctly:  "Where  govern- 
ment was  formerly  a  mechanism  for  pro- 
tecting Individual  rights  and  property.  It 
has  progressively  become  an  instrument  for 
the  compulsory  redistribution  of  Income  and 
wealth." 

One  part  of  the  transformation  la  what  Mr. 
Smith  called  Infringement  of  equality  before 
the  law.  Under  the  impetus  of  the  depres- 
sion of  the  leaO's.  for  example,  the  Gov- 
ernment undertook  to  classify  people  legally 
to  determine  who  were  to  receive  Federal 
largess  and  who  were  to  pay  for  It.  The  wel- 
fare state  "must,  by  definition,  substitute 
inequality  for  equality  before  the  law;  it 
must  penalize  the  more  productive  minority 
in  order  to  care  for  the  less  productive  or 
unproductive  majority  of  voters." 

Other  features  of  the  transformation  are 
steep  progressive  income  taxation,  unending 
resort  to  the  modern  equivalent  of  printing 
press  money,  and  substitution  of  monopoly 
power  for  competition  In  determining  farm 
prices  and  Industrial  wage  costs — the  Gov- 
ernment, that  Is.  applies  monopoly  tech- 
niques to  farm  prices  and  provides  unions 
with  monopoly  power. 

Along  with  all  of  that  has  come,  not  sur- 
prisingly, a  proliferation  of  economic  rules 
and  regulations  and  controls  and  a  startling 
burgeoning  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  The 
rising  dominance  and  Intervention  of  Gov- 
ernment In  economic  affairs.  Mr.  Smith  ob- 
served, can  be  statistically  shown  as  follows: 

"Fifty  years  ago  the  total  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  expendltvires  was 
equal  to  only  about  10  percent  of  the  earn- 
ings people  received  in  wages,  salaries,  divi- 
dends, private  mtereet,  rents,  and  proprietor- 
ship Incomes.  By  last  year  •  •  •  the  per- 
centage bad  climbed  to  more  than  40.  It 
had  quadrupled." 

No  one.  Including  Senator  Goldwater,  is 
seeking  to  reverse  the  revolution  or  repeal 
the  past  50  years;  some  of  the  changes  have 
been  beneficial.  It  is,  rather,  the  totality 
of  the  trend  toward  Government  domination 
that  ahould  be  a  cause  for  serious  concern. 
If  it  cannot  be  checked,  and  a  better  balance 
between  individual  and  Government  re- 
stored, it  may  well  be  asked  what  the  future 
holds. 

Questions  of  foreign  policy  are  vital — and 
legitimate  political  ones — for  the  obvious 
reason  that  war  or  peace  may  hinge  on 
them.  But  it  win  be  a  good  thing  if  the 
campaign  also  fully  explores  this  transfor- 
mation of  Goverrunent  which  for  so  long 
has  gone  all  but  unchallenged. 


Pablic  Seryice  Newspapers 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
oh d,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Lewlston  Dally  Sun.  Aug.  10,  1964] 
PxTBUC  Service  Newspapers 

The  favorite  whipping  boy  of  the  politi- 
cians, the  press,  came  In  for  deserved  recog- 
nition and  even  praise  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
last  week.  It  Is  time  for  the  record  to  be 
aet  straight. 

We  are  Indebted  to  Senator  Tom  McIntyre. 
of  New  Hampshire,  for  getting  Into  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  for  all  to  see,  a  factual 
evaluation  of  today's  press  by  a  qualified 
observer  and  critic.  Prof.  John  Hohenburg 
of  Columbia  University,  author.  Journalism 
professor,  and  secretary  to  the  advisory  board 
on  Pulitzer  Prizes. 

Professor  Hohenburg  Is  no  apologist  for 
the  press.  In  fact,  his  criteria  may  be  even 
more  severe  than  those  which  many  seg- 
ments of  the  press  apply  to  themselves.  In 
addition,  the  professor  views  the  press  both 
from  the  academic  and  from  the  practical, 
day  by  day  sides.  Ttiat  makes  his  observa- 
tions all  the  more  valuable. 

Senator  McIi«ttrx  asked  to  have  Inserted 
Into  the  Record  the  professor's  evaluation 
that:  "True,  we  have  by  no  means  seen 
the  last  of  shoddy  newspaper  work,  any  more 
than  we  have  been  able  as  yet  to  achieve  the 
mlllenlum  in  politics,  business  and  Industry 
law.  medicine,  religion,  or  the  arts. 

"But  the  readers  of  a  re6p>ectable  propor- 
tion of  the  American  newspapers'  60  million 
copies  a  day  do  have  the  assurance  that  their 
editors  and  publishers  are  not  satisfied  to 
print  a  little  news,  a  lot  of  stale  entertain- 
ment, and  whatever  advertising  they  can 
hustle  in  a  wholly  unnecessary  effort  to  stay 
in  business. 

"That  kind  of  newspaper  Is  on  the  way  out 
Tbe    public    service    newspaper,    so    deeply 
conscious  of  ita  social  responsibility.  Is  on 
the  rise.     That  la  tbe  brightest  and  most 
hopeful  algn  for  our  Joumallam." 

We  thank  Professor  Hohenburg  for  his  In- 
formed opinion,  even  as  we  commend  Sena- 
tor MclNTTRE  for  giving  It  wider  circulation. 
The  working  press  deserves  both. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

or   MAINE 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  19.  1964 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre  1  has  per- 
formed a  service  In  calling  attention  to 
the  high  quality  of  American  journal- 
ism. He  recently  cited  the  important 
role  the  press  plays  in  our  democratic 
society.  The  Senator's  remarks  received 
wide  attention  throughout  the  country. 
Reference  was  msuie  to  his  comments  in 
an  editorisd  published  in  the  Lewiston 
(Maine)  Daily  Sun  on  August  10. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 


The  45th  YooDf  Calviniit  ConventioB 


fcXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or   MXW   JISSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday,  August  19, 1964 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday. August  22,  1964,  over  1,500  dedi- 
cated Young  Calvinists  from  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada  will  con- 
verge on  North  Haledon,  N.J..  to  partici- 
pate in  a  mammoth  young  people  s  con- 
vention. 

The  45th  annual  Young  Calvinist  Con- 
vention will  continue  for  4  days  at  the 
Eastern  Christian  High  School,  an  out- 
standing secondary  school  located  In 
North  Haledon,  Rev.  John  G.  Van  Ryn. 
pastor  of  the  Second  Christian  Re- 
formed Church,  Prospect  Park.  N.J.,  is 
chairman.  The  convention  theme  is 
"God  Rules." 

Following  is  an  article  on  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  group : 

The  national  Young  Calvinist  FederaUon 
Is  a  youth  movement  of  the  Christian  Re- 
formed denomination,  which  bacludes  » 
Christian  Reformed  Churches  In  this  area. 
President  of  the  eastern  league  of  the  Cai- 
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Tlnist  movement  is  the  Reverend  Louis 
Dyksira.  pastor  of  the  Irving  Park  Christian 
Beformed  Church.  Midland  Park.  NJ. 

The  Young  Calvinist  movement  Includes 
15  leagues  with  almost  60,000  members.  Last 
years  convention  was  held  In  Pella.  Iowa. 
The  Reverend  James  Lent,  a  native  of  Pair 
Lawn.  NJ.,  Is  executive  director  of  the  fed- 
eratl'>n.  which  has  national  ofBces  in  Grand 
Rapids.   Mich. 

Delef?ates  to  the  convention  are  expected 
to  arrive  all  day  Saturday.  Two  chartered 
Jet  planes  will  leave  Chicago  Saturday  morn- 
ing loaded  with  delegates.  Over  15  chartered 
buses  win  arrive  from  the  Midwest  and 
Canada. 

Uxlglng  facilities  for  over  1.250  delegates 
will   be  provided  by  families  In  this  area. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  Is  coop>eratlng 
With  the  convention  in  providing  the  New 
Jersey  Hlstorymoblle  at  the  convention  site. 
Guides  In  the  Hlstorymoblle  will  be  Young 
Calvinists  from  the  Immediate  area. 

The  convention  mass  meeting  will  be  held 
Saturday  night  on  the  high  school  grounds. 
A  huge  circus  tent,  to  seat  over  2,000  persons, 
will  be  erected  on  the  grounds.  The  tent 
Is  expected  to  be  erected  next  Wednesday 
and  will  remain  for  1  week. 

Dr  Wesley  Smedes,  will  be  the  speaker 
at  the  mass  meeting. 

Immediately  after  the  meeting,  the  Bor- 
ough of  North  Haledon  will  touch  off  an 
aerial  fireworks  display  from  the  top  of  High 
Mountain,  which  will  provide  a  further  wel- 
come to  the  conventioneers  from  the  com- 
munity. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  devotional  services 
will  be  held  in  the  tent  and  on  Sunday 
night.  9  o'clock,  at  the  Haledon  Recreation 
Field.  Roe  Street,  the  largest  inspirational 
hymn  sing  ever  conducted  in  the  Paterson 
area,  will  take  place. 

An  estimated  5,000  people  are  expected  to 
attend 

WORLDS  FAIH.  TOO 

Monday.  August  24,  has  officially  been  des- 
ignated by  the  World's  Pair  as  Young  Calvln- 
l.sl  Dav.  Thirty-five  buses  will  leave  for  the 
World's  Pair  with  1.600  guests. 

Tuesday,  the  convention  banquet  will  be 
held  at  the  Weslmont  Country  Club,  West 
Paterson.  Officials  at  Westmont  say  It  will 
be    the    biggest    banquet    ever   served    there 

M:-.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  annual  meeting  of  this 
proup  of  vital  citizens,  and  I  know  the 
entire  Congress  joins  me  in  saluting 
them. 


Address  by  Miss  Susan  Heikkinen,  Belle- 
vue,  Wash.,  in  Oratorical  Contest  Spon- 
sored by  Knights  of  Pythias  of  the  State 
of  Washington 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or    WASHINGTON 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE.S 

Wednesday,  August  19.  1964 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Supreme  Lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
has  been  holding  its  100th  anniversary 
convention  here  in  our  Nation's  Capital 
the  past  few  days,  and  I  am  certain  that 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington  in  extend- 
ing felicitations  to  this  fine  fraternal  or- 
ganization, and  best  wishes  as  they  enter 
the  second  century  of  their  work. 


For  me  there  Is  a  more  personal  rea- 
son for  calling  the  Senate's  attention  to 
this  International  convention  now  taking 
place  in  Washington.  A  young  woman 
from  the  State  of  Washington  has  dis- 
tinguished herself  and  brought  great 
honor  to  our  State. 

Miss  Susan  Heikkinen  of  Bellevue, 
Wash — A  high  school  graduate  who  will 
enter  Washington  State  University  this 
fall — entered  the  local  oratorical  con- 
test sponsored  by  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  won  the  right  to  represent  the  State 
of  Washington  in  a  regional  runoff.  Last 
Sunday  evening.  Miss  Heikkinen  com- 
peted with  five  other  regional  winners  in 
the  international  competition  held  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel,  and  became  the  1964 
champion. 

In  recognition  of  the  100th  anniver- 
saiT  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  as- 
signed topic  for  all  competition  was  1864- 
1964.  and  it  was  left  to  the  individual 
young  people  to  devise  their  own  speech. 
As  Senators  will  be  able  to  note.  Miss 
Heikkinen  used  not  only  a  keen  imagina- 
tion, but  also  a  perception  of  American 
hLstory  that  Is  a  credit  to  her  personally, 
to  her  family,  and  to  her  teachers. 

At  a  time  when  many  Members  of  the 
Senate,  including  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington,  are  concerned  about 
young  people  generally  and  the  quality 
of  our  educational  system,  it  is  most  re- 
assuring to  read  a  speech  of  this  quality 
produced  by  a  young  woman  who  is  a 
gradtiate  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  of  Miss  Heikkinen 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Common  Enemies  of  Man 
In  1964,  the  words  of  John  F.  Kennedy, 
"Now  the  trumpet  summona  us  again,  not 
as  a  call  to  battle,  though  embattled  we  are; 
not  as  a  call  to  bear  arms,  though  arms  we 
need;  but  a  call  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  long 
twilight  struggle,  year  In  and  year  out.  re- 
joicing In  hope,  patient  In  tribulation;  a 
struggle  against  the  common  enemies  of 
man— tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  and  war  it- 
self." 

Exactly  one  century  earlier,  another  Amer- 
ican spoke  of  a  new  nation,  conceived  In  lib- 
erty and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal. 

The  remarks  of  two  American  patriots,  two 
who  personify  the  goals  we  seek,  two  who  ex- 
pressed in  similar  words  the  national  pur- 
pose, separated  orUy  by  time.  But  the  cen- 
tury that  comes  between  these  two  men  Is 
filled  with  Irony,  with  strange  paradoxes.  In 
100  yeurs.  enormous  scientific,  cultural,  and 
technical  advances  have  brought  us  from 
rural  poverty  to  metropolitan  slums;  from 
death  by  personal  Illness  to  death  by  imper- 
.sonal  radl.ation;  from  Isolated  racial  pickets 
to  massive  civil  rights  demonstrations. 
While  mass  communications  link  all  men  of 
the  world  together,  man  continues  to  hold 
hunself  .iloof.  unlnvolved.  While  Telstar 
allows  us  to  share  television  ■^rlth  Europe,  the 
hot  line  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States  keeps  open  that  Jittery  avenue  against 
war.  While  we  fight  for  the  rights  of  men  to 
be  free  in  two  world  wars  and  countless  lesser 
battles,  we  continue  to  deny  freedom  and 
equality  to  Americans  within  our  own 
borders 

Let  us  compare  1864  and  1964.  Let  us  see 
what  each  brought,  what  came  between. 
Most  of  all.  let  us  see  what  the  year  2064 
may  promise. 


The  year:  1864.  The  rope  attached  to  the 
cumbersome  school  bell  in  the  tower  is  la- 
boriously tugged  Thirty  barefoot  boys  sa- 
lute a  flag  with  15  stripe*.  24  stars.  Wood  Is 
chopped,  placed  In  a  neat  pile  near  the  pot- 
bellied stove  in  the  center  of  the  room.  The 
boys,  all  the  way  from  6  to  18  sit  at  their 
hand-hewn  benches,  do  the  usual  lessons: 
poetry  to  memorize;  geography,  capital  cities, 
products.  The  older  boys  have  arithmetic; 
say  their  "tables."  This  class  is  aware  of  a 
war  that  has  been  fought  over  cotton,  over 
States  rights.  Over  a  new  Idea  that  slaves 
ought  not  to  be  slaves,  a  new  Idea  about 
freeing  the  Negroes.  Something  about 
"equality."  Something  new  about  recon- 
struction. They  wonder  about  a  rumor  that 
Lincoln  has  been  elected  to  a  second  term. 
They  wouldn't  know  for  sure  until  the  news- 
paper arrived,  and  It  comes  once  every  3 
weeks.  They  are  also  aware  that  one  of  their 
classmates  has  died  of  a  fatal  disease;  scar- 
let fever.  They  are  aware  of  the  deadly  sore 
throat,  the  stomach  pain  that  kills,  the  fever 
that  burns  a  person  up.  They  die  of  pneu- 
monia. Influenza,  appendicitis. 

Just  one  century  later.  That  1-room 
school  has  been  transformed,  now  educntcs 
1,500  people.  At  8  am.  the  electric  bell  sys- 
tem signals  the  students  to  their  clissc-  — 
to  which  they  were  assigned  by  an  IBM  se- 
lector. The  flag  salute;  1,500  say  the  words 
with  the  loudspeaker.  And  the  curriculum? 
In  one  classroom,  educational  television  pro- 
vides the  day's  lecture.  In  another,  students 
pu2Zle  over  advanced  calculus.  Yet  another 
deals  with  a  film  entitled  "Disarmament,  the 
Only  Road  to  Continued  Existence."  The 
Gemini  spyace  program,  supersonic  transpor- 
tation, radiation  biology,  extrasensory  per- 
ception— times  have  changed. 

And  yet.  in  New  York  one  day.  In  the 
midst  of  this  enlightened  20th  century.  37 
people  stood  back  and  watched  as  a  woman 
was  slowly,  agonizingly,  needlessly,  lieaten  to 
death.  Safe  inside,  not  one  chose  to  pick 
up  a  telephone,  a  modem  instrument  of  a 
modern  age  to  call  law  enforcement  agencies. 
From  1864  to  1964 — a  century  of  prog- 
ress Indeed.  An  era  of  growing  ideas. 
A  period  of  major  development.  In  1864 
mankind  was  threatened  by  polio,  by  scarlet 
fever,  by  cholera,  diabetes,  smallpox,  and 
diphtheria.  Tonsilitls  poisoned  the  body,  ap- 
pendicitis killed.  And  now  have  we  pro- 
gressed? No  longer  do  we  recognize  these 
diseases  as  automatic  death  sentences.  Now 
we  recognize  mass  annihilation  by  nuclear 
weapons.  Technology  rid  us  of  death  m  a 
small  sense,  but  provided  us  death  In  a  larger 
sense. 

In  1864,  communications  were  primitive. 
There  was  no  radio,  television,  automobile, 
or  telephone.  There  was  ever>-  excuse  for 
being  uninformed.  But  today,  barraged  at 
every  turn  by  mass  communication  media, 
many  Americans,  like  the  37  In  New  York, 
remain  woefully,  pitifully  disinterested. 
With  every  American  but  an  arm's  length 
from  every  other  American,  we  continue  to 
deny  our  fellow  man  when  he  cries  out  in 
need. 

Let  us  look  a  moment.  We  have  the  re- 
search technicians  to  conquer  cancer,  but  we 
do  not  allocate  the  money.  We  have  the 
capacity  to  see  that  each  American  goes  fed. 
but  we"  deny  It.  We  have  the  skills  to  stop 
air  pollution  and  contamination,  but  we  do 
not  use  them.  We  fought  an  internecine 
war  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  one  of  its  pur- 
poses was  to  aid  a  race  Join  the  community 
of  man.     And  still,  the  battle  rages. 

We  see  the  mighty  changes  from  one  cen- 
tury to  another.  We  see.  too,  the  sorry  simi- 
larities, the  recurring  issues,  the  new  dangers. 
But  what  have  we  to  look  forward  to?  Where 
from  here? 

We  are  left  a  legacy  of  hope.  Hope  that 
the  ironies  of  the  past  century  can  be  settled. 
Hope  for  growth  in  the  human  spirit.  And 
we  are  left  to  faith.  Faith  in  the  innate  dig- 
nity of  man.    To  the  pledge  of  allegiance.    To 
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"one  Nation,  under  God,  Indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  Jvistlce  for  all."  We  must  also 
pledge  allegiance  to  that  fight  against  the 
common  enemies  of  man;  tyranny,  poverty, 
dlaease.  and  war  Itself.  Add  to  that  list  In- 
difference, complacency.  Ignorance,  hypoc- 
risy, and  we  Indeed  have  a  pledge  and  an 
allegiance,  worthy  of  the  greatest  hope, 
worthy  of  the  greatest  faith,  for  the  future. 


Negro  Minister  for  Goldwater 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or    CALlrORNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  19,  1964 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  wish  to 
Include  a  radio  address  delivered  by 
Rev.  C.  Fain  Kyle,  founder  and  executive 
director  of  Dedicated  Independent  Soci- 
ety Committee  Against  Racial  Demon- 
strations, Inc.,  over  radio  station  KFAX, 
San  Francisco,  Calif..  July  18,  1964. 
Reverend  Kyle  is  a  Negro  minister  in 
California,  who  is  not  befuddled  and  be- 
dazzled by  the  phony  propatranda  of 
what  the  Johnson  admini.stration  claims 
It  Is  doing  for  the  Negro. 

TTie  Kennedy-Johnson  administration, 
aided  and  abetted  by  Bobby  Kennedy. 
has  built  a  wall  of  hate  between  the 
Negro  £ind  the  white  man  and  what  we 
need  now  la  a  man  hke  Senator  Qold- 
WATXR  who  can  tear  down  this  wall  of 
hate  and  shame  and  restore  confidence, 
dignity,  and  compassion  between  and 
among  all  races  of  people.  Only  in  this 
way  can  all  Americans  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty. 

TTiousands  of  American  Neproes  feel 
and  resent  what  has  been  done  to  them 
rather  than  for  them  during  the  last  4 
years  and  It  takes  men  of  outstanding 
eaaraee  to  publicly  take  the  poeition 
which  Reverend  Kyle  has  taken,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  immediately  be- 
ccwne  targets  of  the  Communists  and  the 
extreme  left,  who  are  promoting  civil 
strife  to  destroy  law  and  order. 

The  address  follows : 

NWJRO     MINISTXR      F-OR      Ofil.UW.^TrR 

Your  Negro  oomnientaU)r  on  this  program 
this  morning,  together  with  all  the  conserva- 
Uves  throughout  the  Nation,  pre  giving 
praise  and  thanksgiving  to  our  CkxI.  Who 
hath  done  great  things  ioT  us  whereof  we 
are  glad. 

My  frlend.s,  there  are  times  when  Crtxl 
needs  a  man.  A  man  that  will  execute 
Judgment,  a  man  that  seeketh  the  truth, 
and  when  such  a  miin  as  herein  described 
can  be  found,  God  can  and  will  deal  with 
His  people  through  such  a  man.  delivering 
His  people  from  every  false  dextrine  and 
Ideology  now  being  taught  and  promulgated 
by  Satan,  the  antl-Chrlst.  and  all  his  co- 
horta  who  are  poesessed  with  the  spirit  of 
de  noons. 

Senator  Barry  M  Goldwater  Is  now  on  the 
highest  pedestal  In  the  land,  and  please 
doa't  forget  that  it  was  the  prayers  sent 
up  to  God,  plus  steady,  hard  work  by  the 
mlUlonfl  of  conservatives  and  other  sincere 
Christians  and  loyal  Americans  that  brought 
about  this  elevation  and  signal  honor.  And 
please   take  this   tip   from  your  Negro  com- 


mentator. "Since  God  has  seen  fit  to  honer 
the  man,  it  Is  now  high  time  that  we  the 
people.  Including  all  Americans,  should  honor 
him  the  nv^re." 

On  last  Monday  afternoon  from  2  until  fl  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel  ballrrxim.  Mrs,  Kyle  and 
I.  by  Invitation,  Joined  thou.siind.*i  of  others 
at  the  reception  honoring  t>en:iti.>r  and  Mrs. 
Barry  Goldwater.  The  good  Senator  re- 
marked that  I  had  lost  st)nie  weight  since 
he  last  saw  me,  and  I  replied  that  It  waa  a 
wonder  I  hadn't  lost  everything  the  way 
some  people  had  been  lighting  me  about  be- 
ing one  of  his  supporters. 

Later  during  the  evening,  Mrs.  Kyle  and 
I  were  Invited  to  the  Youth  for  Goldwater 
rally  at  the  Masonic  Auditorium  with  some 
3.500  or  4,000  persons  In  attendance.  Your 
Negro  conservative  commpiiUiti>r  was  In- 
vited to  sit  on  the  speaker's  platform,  and 
was  lntro<lured  la  the  audience  by  Ronald 
Reagan,  one  of  Holl>-wo<Krs  honored  and 
distinguished  citizens,  and  a  leader  In  the 
motion  picture  industry. 

It  Is  very  grievous  that  some  of  our  finest 
gatherings  have  to  be  marred  by  racial  dem- 
onstrations. I  have  an  apprehension.  Yes, 
I  have  a  fear.  Hf)W  tragic  will  It  be  If  about 
the  time  the  Negro  receives  his  freedom,  all 
Americans  will   have  lost  their  freedom. 


Debating  the  Debate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    LNDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  19,  1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  2  weeks  ago.  the  Columbus,  Ind.. 
Evening  Republican  published  an  edito- 
rial on  the  question  of  televised  debates 
between  the  presidential  candidates. 
From  this  newspapers  name.  It  is  obvious 
that  it  is  not  a  Democratic  publication: 
but  the  editorial  writer  found  several 
reasons  why  the  debates — which  mainly 
have  t>een  urged  by  members  of  the  other 
party — should  not  be  held. 

I  have  long  supixirted  the  Idea  of  de- 
bates of  this  kind,  and  I  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  legislation  which  made 
possible  the  Nixon-Kennedy  debates, 
through  waiver  of  the  equal-time  re- 
quirements, having  Introduced  an  early 
bill  on  the  subject,  substantially  the 
same  as  the  one  finally  passed.  Consist- 
ent with  that  view,  yesterday  I  voted 
against  tabling  the  conference  report, 
then  before  us.  But  although  my  posi- 
tion is  now  In  the  minority,  and  differs 
from  the  views  set  forth  in  the  editorial, 
in  view  of  the  action  taken  I  believe  this 
comment  will  be  of  interest  to  other 
Members  of  the  Senate.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  which  was  published  on 
July  30.  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Debating  the  Debate 

A  televised  debate  between  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson  and  contender  Barry  Gold- 
water  would  make  a  fine  TV  spectacular,  but 
what  would  President  Johnson  have  to  gain? 

At  the  same  time  Senator  Ooij)wati:r's 
forces  have  nothing  to  lose  In  rep)eatedly  sug- 


gesting that  there  be  such  a  debate.  The 
bare  fact  that  President  Johnson  keepa  an- 
swering "No"  Is  of  some  political  propaganda 
value  to  the  Republicans,  who  can  claim  the 
President  Is  afraid  to  lock  horns  face-to-face. 

Wednesday  the  White  Houae  said  the  sug- 
gested debate  "Is  not  a  matter  Democrau 
would  consider  until  the  campaign  beglna." 
Technically.  Pre.<-ldent  Johnson  Is  not  yet  the 
Democratic  presUlcntuU  nominee  and  wUl  not 
be  until  after  the  convention  nomination*. 
Perhaps,  If  It  does  seem  to  be  to  his  beet 
Interests.  President  Johnson  may  finally 
agree  to  a  debate,  but  we  have  pome  mla- 
glvlngs  about  putting  any  President  on  such 
a  spot. 

Obvloufly  the  debate  might  get  Into  very 
delicate  areas  from  a  stjindpoint  of  foreign 
relations  and  It  might  also  force  a  President 
Into  compromising  positions  on  dome»tlc 
affairs.  Being  In  office  and  technically  re- 
sponsible for  the  myriad  of  governmental 
activities  Is  quite  different  than  being  on  the 
outside  of  a  Job  trvMng  to  get  In.  There  la 
also  considerable  question  whether  the  Prea- 
Ident  of  the  United  States  because  of  the 
prestige  of  his  office  should  engage  In  debate, 
but  In  this  age  of  showmanship  In  all  things 
niiaybe  that  is  being  old  fashioned. 

It  is  still  possible  that  a  very  successful 
debate  might  be  arranged  with  an  established 
agenda  and  certain  ground  rules  set  out.  but 
even  then  we  would  hate  to  see  the  Ameri- 
can people  wind  up  electing  a  US  President 
because  he  was  a  gtx>d  debater.  We've  heard 
too  many  debaters  who  were  so  good  they 
could  win  a  debate  no  matter  which  side  of 
the  question  they  took. 


Harold  Eniley — The  Sportsman's  Frieid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  19,  1964 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
on  the  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  privileged  to  know  many  of  America's 
finest  and  most  outstanding  conserva- 
tionists, hunters,  fishermen,  and  person- 
alities who  are  the  driving  forces  behind 
the  development  and  expansion  of  out- 
door recreational  opportunities  and  fa- 
cilities in  this  country. 

Such  a  man  is  Mr.  Harold  Ensley— 
the  sportsman's  friend — KCMO,  Kan- 
sas City,  radio  and  television  personal- 
ity, a  man  who  not  only  delights  and 
relishes  in  tlie  opportunities  provided  by 
the  out  of  doors  but  who  is  privileged  to 
report  on  them  and  bring  an  awareness 
of  them  to  others. 

In  this  day  of  expanding  population 
and  diminishing  space  it  is  imperative. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  Americans  fully  tin- 
derstand  and  appreciate  the  challenge 
we  have  in  maintaining  and  improving 
our  outdoor  heritage  and  in  develop- 
ing and  expanding  outdoor  recreational 
facilities  and  opportunities.  In  this  day 
of  deep  tensions  it  Is  important  for  in- 
dividuals to  realize  and  utilize  the  great 
therapy  and  enjoyment  the  great  out- 
doors can  bring  to  them.  Harold  Ensley, 
by  his  concern,  his  example,  and  his  re- 
porting, brings  that  awareness  to  hun- 
dreds   of     thousands     of    mldcontinent 
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y^ericans  in  an  appealing,  articulate, 
and  effective  way. 

Harold  Ensley  has  received  national 
acclaim  and  recognition  from  sports  and 
conservation  organizations,  associations, 
gnd  publications  for  the  great  work  that 
he  is  doing  in  his  area  of  endeavor.  He 
has  won,  literally,  scores  of  awards  for 
his  personal  prowess  and  ability  as  a 
fisherman,  conservationist,  outdoorsman, 
athlete. 

It  is  refreshing,  gratifying,  and  en- 
couraging, Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have 
people  of  the  caliber  and  personal  abil- 
ity of  Harold  Ensley  carrying  the  mes- 
sage of  conservation,  recreation,  and  the 
potential  of  life  in  the  great  out  of  doors 
to  our  people.  It  is  vital  to  our  Nation's 
welfare  and  happiness. 


TheClioice  (Part  I) 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA    <• 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENFATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  19, 1964 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sep- 
tember Issue  of  the  Farm  Journal  con- 
tains an  editorial  which  I  feel  should  be 
read  by  every  American.  In  clear,  con- 
cise terms,  it  outlines  the  fundamental 
Issues  which  are  at  stake  in  this  year's 
presidential  election,  and  the  seriousness 
of  the  choice  which  must  be  made  on 
November  3. 

The  editorial  Is  as  follows : 

The  Choice   (Part  Ii 

The  election  thla  November  will  be  the 
most  crucial  of  the  century  thus  far,  for  as. 
at  no  other  time  In  recent  decades  It  will 
determine  the  basic  direction  this  country 
Is  now  to  take. 

This  win  be  true  no  matter  who  wln.s.  If 
Mr.  Goldwatdi  wins,  the  people  will  have 
Issued  an  unmistakable  mandate  for  some 
fundamental  changes.  If  he  loses  but  comes 
somewhere  near  close  It  will  be  a  clear  signal 
to  slow  up  sharply  In  the  present  drift  toward 
the  welfare  state.  If  Mr.  Johnson  wins  big. 
It  will  be  Just  as  clear  an  Indication  that 
people  are  content  with  the  way  things  are 
going.     We've  come  to  a  basic  choice. 

The  thing  to  keep  in  mind  through  the 
heat  of  the  election  campaign  U  that  the 
overriding  Issue  Is  the  choice  between  phi- 
losophies of  government.  True,  we  will  be 
choosing  between  men,  too.  But  more  im- 
portantly, we  will  choose  between  what  they 
champion.  We  may  or  may  not  like  every- 
thing about  the  man  we  vote  for.  We  may  or 
may  not  agree  with  everything  he  says.  But 
which  man  represents  more  nearly  the  way 
we  want  thla  country  to  go?  That  Is  the 
big  question.     Let's  never  loee  sight  of  It. 

Moreover,  It's  the  first  time  In  many  years 
that  the  choice  haa  been  clearcut.  Mr. 
Goldwater  Is  not  a  "me-too"  Republican. 
He  doesn't  Just  claim  that  he  could  carry 
out  a  version  of  the  Democratic  program,  un- 
der another  label,  better  than  the  Democrats 
could.  He  off  era  a  fundamentally  different 
program.  And  he  has  the  courage  to  state  It 
forthrlghtly  without  the  kind  of  somethlng- 
for-everybody-and-let'8-off end-nobody  politi- 
cal pap  we  are  so  used  to.  Agree  with  him 
or  not,  It'a  refreshing  and  it's  a  change.  You 
know  where  he  standa. 

What  are  aome  of  the  choices  in  policy  we 
have  the  chance  to  make?  Well  here  are  a 
few: 


1.  We  have  seen  a  steady  drift  toward  a 
bigger,  more  powerful,  more  centralized,  more 
authoritarian  Big  State.  That  can  scarcely 
be  denied.  Anyone  who  wonders  whether  It 
Is  real  can  measure  it  concretely  by  our  In- 
creasing number  of  bureaucrata.  our  ever- 
bigger  budget,  our  continuous  deficit  spend- 
ing, our  proliferation  of  programs  which  try 
to  solve  every  problem  in  the  country  (in- 
cluding those  that  can  better  be  solved  closer 
to  home) ,  our  ever-more-numcrous  handouts 
to  more  and  more  people,  the  Increasing  reach 
of  Government  into  the  private  lives  of  its 
citizens,  the  penchant  for  putting  Govern- 
ment Increasingly  Into  business  In  competi- 
tion with  private  enterprise.  We  all  know 
this  has  been  going  on  and  at  an  Increasing 
pace.  Do  we  want  It  to  go  further  or  is  it 
time  to  call  a  halt?  We  can  do  It  without 
reverting  to  yesterday,  which.  Incidentally, 
no  one  is  proposing 

2  Do  we  want  more — or  less — Federal  dab- 
bling in  local  affairs?  Who  knows  better 
what  we  want  and  how  to  get  It — we  our- 
selves, and  our  State  and  local  governments. 
or  an  army  of  nonelected  bureaucrats  and 
"wise  men"  down  In  Washington? 

3  Do  we  want  a  dollar  that  amounts  to 
something  or  one  continually  cheapened  by  a 
government  that  has  decided  not  to  live 
within  itjs  income? 

4  Do  we  want  to  continue  Indiscriminate 
and  wiisteful  foreign  aid  that  can't  be  cut 
further,  or  pare  this  back  to  a  sensible  pro- 
gram that  probably  would.  In  fact,  achieve  its 
objectives  even  better? 

5  Do  we  want  a  farm  policy  which  contin- 
ues to  aim  at  further  Government  control 
over  agriculture,  or  one  that  begins  to  hand 
farming  back  to  farmers,  with  markets  rather 
than  bureaucrats  setting  prices? 

6  What  kind  of  appointments  do  we  want 
made  to  the  Supreme  Courf  More  like 
we've  had? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  qucstionf  that  face 
us  this  November. 

And  as  we  said  In  the  beginning,  let's  not 
get  so  absorbed  with  personalities  that  we 
forpft  what  the  real  Issues  are. 


That  People  May  Choose 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  19, 1964 

Mr.  MITLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  from  the  August 
1964  edition  of  the  Savings  Bank  De- 
F>ositor  of  New  York. 

In  it,  we  are  reminded  of  the  value  of 
freedom  of  choice,  and  of  the  benefits 
that  accrue  to  every  freeman  from  such 
choice. 

I  strongly  believe  that  commercial  and 
savings  banks  should  remain  separate 
entities. 

The  editorial  follows: 

That  People  Mat  Choose 

If  you're  one  of  the  millions  of  people  who 
use  the  services  of  savings  banks  and  know 
they're  a  good  thing,  you  may  be  startled 
to  learn  that  aome  people  would  be  con- 
tent— maybe  even  happy — to  see  savings 
banka  dlaappear  from  New  York  State. 

It'a  a  fact,  though. 

For  2  yeara  now,  there  have  been  bills 
Introduced  mto  the  State  legislature  that 
would  have  made  poasible  an  eventual  swal- 
lowing up  of  aavlnga  banks  Into  the  com- 
mercial bank  system  by  letting  them  merge 
with  or  convert  Into  commercial  banks. 


Fortunately,   the  bills  died  In  committee. 

But  "fortunately"  isn't  the  word  uaed  by 
the  president  of  the  New  York  State  Bankera 
Association,  a  commercial  bank  group,  when 
he  recently  reported  to  hla  membership  on 
the  death  of  the  moat  recent  of  theae  billa. 
What  he  said  waa  "unfortunately." 

The  notion  that  savlnga  banka  might  be- 
come commercial  banks  by  the  merger  or 
conversion  route  comes  from  conamerclal 
bankers.  Not  from  savlnga  bankers,  and  not 
from  the  public. 

It  has  the  support  of  commercial  bankers. 
and.  apparently,  of  hardly  anyone  else.  Cer- 
tainly not  the  supp>ort  of  savlnga  bankers, 
who  are  firmly  against  the  proposal. 

Savings  banks  are  mutual  institutions, 
and  commercial  banks  are  stock  corpora- 
tions. 

This  means  that  savings  banks  use  all  their 
earnings,  after  expenses,  for  the  benefit  of 
their  depositors.  Commercial  banka  pay  a 
substantial  part  of  their  earnings  aa  divi- 
dends to  the  stockholders  who  own  them. 

Nothing  wrong  with  that,  of  course.  The 
public  is  well  served  by  both  kinds  of  bank 
operation. 

And  as  things  now  stand,  people  like  you 
yourself  have  a  choice  as  to  the  kind  of  in- 
stitution In  which  you  want  to  keep  your 
savings  account. 

You  have  a  choice,  too,  as  to  the  kind  of 
institution  from  which  to  get  a  mortgage 
loan,  a  student  loan,  a  home  improvement 
loan,  a  passbook  loan. 

Choice  is  a  good  thing.  Choice  involves 
competition,  and  competition  Is  a  basic  ele- 
ment of  our  free  enterprise  economy. 

Savings  bankers  are  certaUi  that  the  pub- 
lic interest — your  Interest — Is  served  best 
when  different  types  of  institutions  are  avaU- 
able. 

Quite  naturally,  they  think  their  type  la 
the  better.  They  point  to  145  yeara  of 
growth  and  service  to  support  that  belief. 
They  point  to  their  record  aa  speciallstB  In 
personal  financial  servicea.  as  differentiated 
from  banks  whose  basic  function  Is  to  fi- 
nance business. 

They  want  the  public  to  have  the  choice  as 
to  which  type  of  institution  to  deal  with. 

It  would  be  senseless  and  tragic  to  chart 
a  path  by  which  savings  banlcs  could  con- 
ceivably disappear  from  New  York  State. 

Should  any  proposal  to  do  so  be  advanced 
again,  the  savings  banks  will  oppose  it  with 
all  the  powers  at  their  command. 


Unthinkable  Thought*  From  Khrushchev 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  rLLiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  18,  1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  previously  granted,  I  insert  in- 
to the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Tuesday,  August  18,  Chicago  Tribune, 
which  is  the  subject  of  an  analysis  of 
the  tragic  foreign  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration often  seen  in  the  statements  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Ful- 

BRIGHT. 

The  editorial  follows; 
Unthinkable  Thoughts  From  Khrushchev 

Niklta  Khrushchev  Isn't  talking  the  way 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbbight  and  his  pals 
have  been  telling  us  Khrushchev  ought  to  be 
talking.  They  practically  had  It  figured  out 
that  Khrushchev  was  "our  man"  In  Moscow. 
Senator  Fxtlbhight's  Introduction  of  thla  the- 
Fls  was  an  Invitation  to  his  countrymen  to 
dispel   the  cobwebs  of  "myth"  which  afflict 
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their  minds   and   start    thinking   some    un- 
thinkable thoughts. 

Suggested  ^lnthlnkable  thought  No.  1  was 
that  the  devil  does  not  reside  Immutably  In 
Moscow.  Before  you  knew  It.  Senator  Pul- 
BiUGHT  had  Khrushchev  dressed  up  In  a  Kris 
Krlngle  suit,  singing  carols  about  peace  on 
earth. 

What  Khrushchev  now  has  to  say  about 
Cyprus  and  Vietnam  Is  probably  pretty  un- 
thinkable from  PtiLBRiGHTS  viewpoint,  for 
the  Soviet  boss  refuses  Uj  ci.)rrespt)nd  to  the 
Fulbrlght  myth.  His  tough  talk  Is  Just  as 
tough  as  ever. 

'Ihe  communal  strife  In  Cypru.s  has  de- 
veloped becavise  the  Greek  Cyprlot  President. 
Archbishop  Makarlos.  has  adopted  force  Ln 
an  attempt  to  deprive  the  Turkish  popula- 
tion of  the  protections  of  their  minority 
status,  guaranteed  by  an  agreement  signed 
m  1959  and  embodied  In  a  constitution  the 
following  year.  When  Makarlos  started 
butchering  Turks,  the  Turk  air  force  retali- 
ated with  attacks  on  Greek  communities. 

Nevertheless,  Khrushchev  professes  to  view 
this  civil  war  as  some  kind  of  'Imperialist 
plot"  hatched  In  Washington  and  London. 
He  tells  the  British  to  get  their  troops  off 
the  Island,  where  Britain  reUilned  a  few 
military  enclaves  when  It  granted  Cyprus 
independence.  He  says  Russia  will  not  re- 
main Indifferent  If  Tiu-key  continues  to  back 
up  its  Cyprlot  compatriots. 

Turning  to  southeast  Asia,  Khrushchev 
had  another  simple  analysis,  conveniently 
converting  black  into  white.  The  United 
States  Is  giving  military  support  to  South 
Vietnam  because  the  Communists  of  North 
Vietnam  have  launched  a  war  to  Uke  over 
the  country.  In  contravention  of  the  Geneva 
agreement  of  1964. 

But  Khrushchev  finds  that  "the  Imperialist 
forces  of  the  United  States"  have  attacked 
North  Vietnam  and  are  also  "waging  an  un- 
declared war  against  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam."  though  these  are  the  very  people 
we  are  trying  to  defend. 

These  remarks  hardly  sustain  Ftlbright's 
thesis  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  "cciised  to 
be  totally  and  Implacably  hostile  to  the 
West"  and  Is  content  to  mind  Its  business 
Within  lt«  own  borders. 

Nor  do  they  support  various  similar  ex- 
amplee  of  administration  wishful  thinking. 
Per  example.  Walt  Whitman  Restow,  the 
State  Department  policy  planner,  has  It  that 
Russia  Is  mellowing  and  that  we  and  the 
Communists  would  develop  "overlapping  in- 
terests." Formulas  hinting  at  convergence 
and  Interdependence  with  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  advanced  by  other  New  Frontier 
clairvoyants. 

Khrushchev's  harsh  denunciation  of  the 
United  States  provides  an  irrefutable  answer 
to  these  Idiotic  sentimentalities.  Are  our 
foreign  policy  architects  hypocritical  or  are 
they  simply  stupid?  Is  Senator  Ptubright. 
as  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  once  stated, 
merely  to  be  dismissed  as  "Senator  Half- 
Bright"?  Whatever  the  verdict,  the  Wash- 
ington coexistence  line  Is  now  so  frayed  that 
It  Is  bound  to  snap. 


cratlc  National  Convention  In  Atlantic 
City  on  Monday. 

Hon.  Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  presented  to  that  plat- 
form committee  this  morning  a  ringing 
statement  of  this  party's  unremitting 
dedication  to  the  well-being  of  agricul- 
ture and  of  Main  Street  America — to  all 
the  vast  countryside  of  this  great  land 
of  ours.  He  left  no  doubt  where  this 
Democratic  administration  stands  where 
the  fortunes  of  rural  America  are  con- 
cerned. The  Democratic  platform  will 
show  where  this  party  stands,  dedicated 
and  determined  to  achieve  apain  a  parity 
of  opportunity  and  prosperity  for  all  of 
America's  great  countryside. 

Mr.  Speaker,  SecretaiT  Freeman's 
statement  to  tlie  Democratic  platform 
committee  Ls  of  such  quality  and  force 
that  I  feel  the  entire  membership  of  this 
body  should  have  the  opportunity  to  read 
and  study  it;  therefore,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  House,  I  am  Inserting  his 
statement  In  the  Record  : 

St.ATEMFNT   by    SECRBTART    t>r   AGRK-r-l.TTTRE   Or- 

viLi^    L     Freeman    Betore    the    Plattorm 

COMMrTTEC  or  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. ArcusT  19,  1964 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  platform 
committee.  I  am  here  U)day  to  ask  that  the 
Democratic  Party  dedicate  Itself  to  the  goal 
of  parity  of  opixsrtunlty  for  rural  America. 

By  this  I  mean  : 

Parity  of  income  for  the  farm  family. 

Job  and  Income  opportunities  In  rural 
America  equally  as  attractive  as  those  In  the 
cities  and  their  suburbs:  young  people  who 
want  to  live  In  rural  America  should  have 
that  chance  rather  than  be  forced  by  eco- 
nomic pressures  to  go  to  the  city. 

Educational  and  technical  training  oppor- 
tunities for  young  people  In  rural  areius 
which  are  as  good  as  thL^se  for  young  people 
In  cities  and  suburbs. 

Public  services  and  facilities  in  rural  Amer- 
ica which  are  equal  to  those  available  else- 
where. 

What  I  propose  to  say  here  Is  far  different 
from  the  usual  farm  policy  statement— but 
we  live  In  a  different  a.^e  and  a  different 
time 

The  family  farm  Is  the  key  element  In  the 
economic  and  social  structure  of  rural 
America-  this  has  been  true  In  the  past  and 
It  will  be  true  in  the  future.  But  the  ma- 
jority of  people  In  rural  America,  while  they 
they  may  be  dependent  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  the  land,  do  not  make  their  living  to- 
day on  fiu-ms.  Thu.s  the  progress  of  farm 
families  and  nonfarm  families  In  rural 
America  Is  Inextricably  entwined. 


Freeman  Speaks  Up  for  Rnral  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA  HVES 
Wednesday.  August  19,  1964 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Democratic  Party  Is  the  party  of  parity 
and  prosperity  In  rural  America. 

The  platform  committee  of  this  great 
party  now  Is  meeting  In  Washington, 
preliminary  to  the  opening  of  the  Demo- 


The  concern  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
therefore.  Is  with  both.  We  are  concerned! 
as  we  have  always  been,  with  the  incomei 
of  those  who  grow  cotton,  wheat,  com  and 
other  crops  and  livestock.  We  are  equally 
concerned  with  the  progress  of  nonfarm  fam- 
ilies in  rural  communities — with  educational 
opportunltle.''.  with  modern  community  tn- 
cllltles  and  services,  and  with  Jobs. 

During  tlie  next  decade,  millions  of  young 
people  will  be  coming  of  working  age  In 
rural  America.  Not  more  than  one  young 
man  out  of  35  will  become  the  operator  of 
an  adequate-sized  family  farm.  To  provide 
employment  fur  the  other  34.  as  well  as  thoM 
In  rur;U  America  who  now  are  underem- 
ployed or  unemployed,  will  require  the  crea- 
tion of  about  5  million  new  Jobs  over  thta 
decade.  As  many  of  these  Jobs  as  possible 
ought  to  be  created  in  rural  America  so  that 
the  smaller  towns  and  villages  of  our  coun- 
try can  prosper,  too.  Then  the  young  people 
who  grow  up  there  can  find  the  economic 
opportunity  Lliat  will  enable  them,  if  they 
ch(X>se,  to  live  and  raise  their  families  In 
their  home  communities. 

Tlie  Democratic  farm  program  for  the 
19608  Is  devoted  to  helping  bring  new  vi- 
tality to  all  of  rural  America.  To  this  end. 
U  emphasizes  three  broad  areas: 

Commodity  programs,  consumer  programs, 
and  community  progranis. 

When  the  Democratic  administration  took 
office  In  1961,  commodity  programs  had  been 
severely  Impaired  by  8  years  of  unsympa- 
thetic  and    hostile   administration. 

Net  farm  Income  had  fallen  from  $14  4  bil- 
lion in  1952  to  $11  billion  by  1957.  the  lowe«t 
level  of  the  postwar  years,  while  unrestrained 
production  had  choked  the  Nation's  ware- 
houses with  mounting  surpluses.  Since  1900 
stocks  of  feed  grains  have  been  reduced  by 
over  400  million  bushels  and  stocks  of  wheat 
by  over  500  million  bushels.  If  our  surplusee 
had  remained  at  1960  levels,  storage  and  han- 
dling charges  alone  would  have  cost  the  tax- 
p.iyers  $226  million  over  the  4-year  period. 
Virtually  ^very  piece  of  legislation  to 
strengthen  commodity  programs  has  been 
enacted  over  the  bitter  op|X)6ltlon  of  almost 
all  of  the  Republican  Members  of  the  Houee 
of  Representatives  and  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Republican  Senators. 

The  success  of  Democratic  policies  la  re- 
flected In  the  rise  of  net  farm  Income  by  $800 
million  a  year  over  the  1960  levels,  and  the 
Increase'  of  net  Income  per  farm  by  18  par- 
cent  In  3  years  to  a  record  $3,500  per  farm — 
$540  more  than  In  1960.  Gross  farm  In- 
come— which  Is  spending  power  on  Main 
Street — is  up  by  $2  8  billion  a  year  over  the 
i960  levels. 

These  gains  we  have  made  are  set  forth  In 
more  detail  In  the  following  tables: 
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In  3  years  we  have  narrowed  the  difference 
In  the  Income  an  individual  earns  on  the 
farm  and  the  Income  which  other  Americans 
enjoy.  In  1960,  the  net  Income  of  the  aver- 
age farmer  from  all  sources  was  58  percent 
of  what  the  average  nnnfarmer  earned,  while 
today  thl."!  gap  has  closed  to  63  percent.  This 
is  still  woefully  Inadequate,  but  we  are  mak- 
ing propres.s.  Steady  Improvement  of  our 
commodity  programs — under  the  leadership 
of  the  Democratic  Party  that  conceived  them 
.TOd  has  strengthened  them  over  a  genera- 
tion of  history— will  help  attain  the  goal  o* 


income  parity  for  family  farmers.  And  ft 
healthy  agriculture  will  be  good  for  the  food 
processi;>r8  and  distributors,  for  the  con- 
sumers, and  indeed  for  all  America. 

Let  us  move  now  to  consumer  programi. 
and  to  the  efforts  to  make  imaginative  and 
effective  use  of  our  food  abTindance.  We  bare 
fortified  the  battery  of  protective  servlcei 
and  regulations,  of  research  and  education, 
and  extension  that  have  made  It  possible  fo* 
us  to  be  the  best  fed  and  clothed  Nation 
in  history,  and  at  the  lowest  percentage  d 
real  Income — 19  percent — ever  known. 
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President  Kennedy's  lllrwt  Executive  order 
of  January  21.  1961.  directed  that  the  volume 
jnd  diversity  of  food  distributed  to  the  needy 
^  doubled.  It  was  doubled,  and  then  dou- 
bled again.  Shortly  thereafter  a  pilot  food 
■tamp  program  was  launched.  And  that  pro- 
ptm.  which  proved  vastly  superior  as  a 
means  of  getting  food  to  low-income  fam- 
ilies, will  now  become  nationwide  and  per- 
manent as  the  result  of  legislation  Just 
passed  by  the  Congress.  We  have  since  1960 
increased  the  volume  of  food  distributed  to 
hungry  people,  and  to  schoolchildren  in  this 
country,  from  less  than  $400  million  worth 
to  over  $700  million  in  the  past  fiscal  year. 
This  effort  has  not  been  limited  to  the 
United  States.  We  have  given  strong  em- 
phasis to  trade  and  aid  programs  with  great 
juccess 

Commercial  exports  for  dollars  have 
reached  an  alltime  high — 44  percent  greater 
than  in  1960 — totaling  almost  $4  6  billion  In 
fiscal  1964.  Agriculture  Is  by  far  this  coun- 
try's biggest  earner  of  export  dollars,  and 
contributed  most  to  our  balance  of  payment.s 
Kxi)orts  under  food  for  peace  are  up  15 
percent  since  1960,  reaching  $1.5  billion  In 
fiscal   1964. 

US  food  donations  will  provide  school 
lunches  for  some  40  million  children  In 
friendly  countries  this  September.  Tliree 
years  ago,  about  24  million  children  abroad 
ate  American  food  In  school  lunches. 

Today,  $1  out  of  every  $6  earned  by  farm- 
ers comes  from  export  markets — and  1  out 
of  4  acres  harvested  today  gooe  Into  export. 
And  under  the  Democratic  administration, 
food  has  t)ecome  an  Important  tool  In  Inter- 
national economic  development.  F*ood  is 
working  capital:  it  becomes  education  when 
•chool  lunch  programs  provide  a  better  meal 
than  a  child  gets  anywhere  ttee;  our  food 
capacity  can  be  and  Is  an  essential  means  of 
stimulating  growth  in  the  economy  ef  the 
developing  world. 

Commodity  programs  and  consumer  pro- 
grams both  contribute  to  the  vigor  of  the 
rural  economy,  and  when  they  are  com- 
bined with  community  development  pro- 
gram.'!, the  stage  Is  set  for  buMdlng  the  great 
society  throughout  the  American  countryside 
and  to  contribute  signlflcantly  to  the  great 
society  everywhere  in  the  land. 

Community  development  programs  involve 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  com- 
munity organizations  of  all  kinds  and  the 
efforts    of    countless   Individual    citizens. 

To  give  Impetus  to  these  programs,  we 
held  a  series  of  land  and  people  conferences 
throughout  the  country  to  discuss  how  local 
leadership  could  organize  and  carry  out  ac- 
tion programs  which  would  make  use  of  Fed- 
eral assistance.  These  meetings  culminated 
in  tlie  rural  areas  development  effort  which 
now  involves  over  100.000  local  citizens  In 
2,100  rural  counties.  Each  county  has  a 
technical  action  panel  made  up  of  depart- 
ment personnel  working  In  those  counties 
«ho  provide  technical  assistance  and  advice. 
And  today,  leaders  In  most  rural  counties 
of  American  have  comprehensive  develop- 
ment programs  which  they  are  actively  pul- 
UiiR  into  effect. 

They  have  been  aided  through  numerous 
programs  enacted  or  expanded  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress — Including  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act,  the  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Act.  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act,  rural  housing  legislation,  loans  for 
electric,  telephone,  water  systems  and  other 
conununlty  facilities,  small  watershed  proj- 
ects, loans  and  technical  assistance  for  recre- 
ation development  and  other  programa. 

^he  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
will  now  enable  many  rural  communities  to 
broaden  and  Intensify  their  attacks  on  the 
cau.ses  of  poverty. 

The  results  of  this  eflort  have  been  sub- 
•tenilal,  especially  considering  the  short  time 
this  comprehensive  approach  has  been  In 
effect. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  of  them: 


An  eetlmated  212.000  new  nonfarm  Jobs 
have  been  created  In  rural  America  as  the 
direct  result  at  the  work  of  rural  develop- 
ment comnaltteea.  We  estimate  that  148.000 
more  Jobs  have  been  created  as  an  indirect 
result  of  conunlttee  projects. 

More  than  20.000  farmers  are  developing 
outdoor  recreation  as  another  source  of  In- 
come for  themselves  and  enjoyment  for  city 
people  who  hunger  for  the  beauty  of  forests, 
fields,  and  lakes. 

Some  254,000  rural  Americans  today  have 
access  to  modem  water  systems  In  460  rural 
communities  because  of  water  system  loans 
made  by  the  Partners  Home  Administration 
over  the  past  3  years. 

Construction  of  small  reservoirs  and  re- 
lated works  has  provided  5,000  man-years  of 
employment  and  stimulated  creation  of  an- 
other 5.000  new  Jobs. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives,  as  a  re.^ult  of 
expanded  loan  programs  since  1960,  have 
Improved  services  to  customers,  while  lower- 
ing their  power  costs  $7.5  million  this  year 
alone. 

Over  49,000  rural  families.  Including  2,700 
elderly  persons,  have  built  new  homes  or 
remodeled  their  present  dwellings  through 
progiams  which  have  become  available  or 
have  been  expanded  since  1960. 

Occupational  training  projects  begun  with 
Federal  aid  In  1961  have  enabled  14,135  per- 
sons In  rural  areas  to  gain  new  skills. 

The  national  forests  are  producing  a  rec- 
ord harvest  of  10  billion  board  feet  a  year, 
and  a  record  harvest  also  of  recreation — 135 
million  visits  a  year. 

These  are  some  of  the  Instances  of  prog- 
ress In  rural  America  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar.  There  are  many  others,  and  all 
of  them  together  only  begin  to  fill  the  need. 
But  they  do  represent  a  new  force  for  prog- 
ress. Local  leadership  Is  responding  to  the 
challenges  of  rural  communities  that  need 
to  grow,  and  resources  from  Federal,  State, 
and  local  sources  are  being  made  available 
In  many  ways  for  the  first  time. 

Thus  rural  America  Is  becoming  better 
prepared  day  by  day  and  year  by  year  to 
participate  In  the  new  age  of  abundance 
that  Is  the  promise  of  our  democracy.  The 
people  of  rural  America  seek  parity  of  op- 
portunity. Their  goal  is,  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be,  our  goal  as  well — the  goal,  and 
the  pledge,  of  the  Democratic  Party,  which 
is  dedicated  to  advancing  the  cause  of  all 
who  seek  a  better  life. 


Address  by  Jack  Gleason,  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  19, 1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
ground-breaking  ceremony  In  Miami  of 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans.  Jack  Gleason, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, made  a  stirring  address 
which  I  wish  to  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  those  who  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  observe  the  Record  : 

Spebch  Dkuvered  bt  tok  Honorabls  J.  S. 
Gliiason,  J«.,  Administrator  or  Veterans' 
Affairs,  at  th»  August  15,  1964.  Banquet 
OF  the  Jewish  War  Vetxrans  in  Hollt- 
wooo,  FYa. 

Commander  Dan.  Congressman  Claude 
PKPPni,  his  honor  the  mayor,  distinguished 
national  commanders  of  the  other  veterans' 
organizations,  reverend  clergy.  dlstlngiUshed 


gtiests,  ladles  of  the  auxiliary,  my  fellow  vet- 
erans, ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  a  profound 
pleasure  for  me  to  share  this  meeting  of  the 
leadership,  past  and  pweeent,  of  the  Nation's 
oldest  veterans'  organization  and  an  organi- 
zation that,  from  Its  InceptVsn,  has  held  con- 
tlnuoiisly  before  Its  eyes  the  vision  of  why 
this  Nation  Is  great  and  why  men  have  sac- 
rificed In  war  to  protect  that  greatneas. 

I  woiUd  Uke  to  mention  that  In  my  travels, 
that  wherever  there  Is  an  American  military 
cemetery,  there  Is  to  be  seen  among  the 
crosses  row  on  row,  a  large  niunber  of  Stars 
of  David,  silent,  eloquent  testimony  of  the 
great  number  of  servicemen  of  Jewish  faith 
who  fought  to  keep  America  free,  who  fought 
to  keep  America  a  land  where,  though  prej- 
udice does  exist,  It  Is  recognized  for  the  evil 
that  it  Is,  the  ultimate  un-Amerlcanlsm. 

Some  of  the  American  cemeteries.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  crosses  and  the  stars,  add  a  cen- 
tral monument,  or  perhaps  many  monu- 
ments, all  trying  to  say  something  monu- 
mental and  memorable  about  the  deeds  of 
those  who  rest  beneath  that  sod;  those  who 
made  that  most  monumental  and  memorable 
of  sacrifices. 

Today,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  other 
monuments  to  their  sacrifice,  the  sacrifice 
that  Jew  and  gentile,  white  and  black.  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic,  rich  and  poor,  have 
made  for  freedom.  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  the  really  significant  monuments 
which,  though  unmarked,  are  really  the 
greatest  memorials  to  those  who  fell  so  that 
we  might  stand  unbowed 

The  United  States  as  we  know  It  today — 
the  mightiest  nation  on  earth — Is  a  nation 
where  "Intolerance"  is  a  dirty  word  to  all 
except  self -professed  extremists — that  United 
States  would  not  exist. 

The  second  monument  Is  the  fact  that 
despite  temporary  fogs  and  cloudbanks,  the 
sun  of  self-criticism  has  always  broken 
through  to  illuminate  our  dark  places,  so 
that  we  could  take  the  action  needed  te 
clean  them  out  and  remold  their  sad  reality 
Into  a  shape  closer  to  the  core  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream. 

We  have  all  been  privileged  to  see  first 
hand  the  process  of  creative  self-crltlclsm 
since  that  day  in  the  summer  of  1963  when 
President  Kennedy  asked  Congress  for  ac- 
tion to  assure  that  "race  has  no  place  In 
American  life  or  law." 

That  action  was  slow  In  coming,  but  ac- 
tion that  results  from  careful  deliberation 
Is  not  a  threat  to  freedom.  It  Is  one  of  Its 
basic  guarantees.  After  millions  of  words 
and  months  of  debate,  we  finally  had  the 
most  far-reaching  guarantee  of  human  rights 
since  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  his  name  to 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Inci- 
dentally, the  word  "Negro"  does  not  once  ap- 
pear In  this  hlatorlc  law;  Its  guarantees  and 
protections  are  for  all  of  us. 

Thus  the  efforts  of  our  fighting  men  bore 
fruit  once  again.  We  looked  critically  at  the 
fair  face  of  America  and  we  saw  an  ugly 
blemish.  Talking  would  not  remove  that 
blemish.  No  amount  of  hollow  rhetoric 
about  the  fact  that  laws  can  do  nothing, 
that  we  must  wait  for  changes  to  take  place 
In  the  hearts  of  men,  would  have  removed 
that  blemish. 

If  we  sat  on  our  hands  and  waited  for 
changes  In  the  hearts  of  men  slavery  would 
have  gone  on  for  at  least  another  50  years 
In  this  country  if  Indeed  It  would  not  still 
exist. 

The  blemish  could  not  be  removed  by  ex- 
pecting the  slow  and  gradual  processes  of 
evolution  to  do  the  Job.  For  far  too  many 
people  gradualism  means  do  nothing. 

No,  the  blemish  would  be  removed  neither 
by  talking  it  away  or  expecting  It  to  dis- 
appear as  the  result  of  the  passage  of  time 

Surgery  was  clearly  necessary,  and  think- 
ing men  realized  that  it  was  made  more  nec- 
essary for  social  cancers  spread  Just  as  bodily 
cancers  do  and  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
effects  of  social  cancer  can  be  seen  and  heard 
In  the  land. 
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Thomaa  Jefferson  once  said  that  men  are 
not  bom  wltli  saddles  on  their  backs  so  tbat 
other  men  could  ride  thhm.  It  those  who 
see  all  Negroes  with  such  saddles  on  their 
backs  are  not  reminded  that  this  Is  America 
then  who  Itnows  where  the  evil  will  spread. 

If  the  Negro  minority  in  our  country 
which,  you  know,  is  four  times  larger  than 
the  Jewish  minority.  Ls  unable  to  enjoy  the 
full  protection  of  otir  laws,  how  can  we  be 
sure  that  other  minorities  will  not  one  day 
also  suffer  similar  deprivations? 

When  it  oocnee  to  civil  rtghta  it  Ls  certain 
that  no  man  or  no  group  of  men  is  "an 
Island" — for  whatever  dlmlnlahee  one 
dtminiahee  all. 

But  these  are  not  revelations  that  I  speak 
of  now. 

This  is  not  some  piece  of  arcane  knowledge 
dredged  up  from  the  past. 

No.  not  at  all,  this  U  common  knowledge 
when  we  stop  to  think. 

And  the  fact  that  It  U  common  knowledge 
is  a  greet  monument  to  those  men  who 
fought  for  freedom  In  war. 

This  Is  why,  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  every  American  veterans  orga- 
nization in  which  I  asked  that  they  go  on 
record  in  supporting  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
as  the  law  of  the  land.  I  asked  that  veterans 
organizations  assert  themselves  because  in 
time  of  testing  we  need  leadership.  In  time 
of  testing  tf  the  reeponsible  are  silent  the 
voices  of  the  Irresponsible  cannot  but  sound 
lovidly  in  the  land. 

One  of  those  letters,  of  c<^>urse.  went  to 
your  outstanding  National  Ckjmmander  Dan 
Heller.  But  in  a  way,  this  letter  was  not 
needed.  For  Lf  any  organization  has  spoken 
up — and  spoken  up  long  ago-  it  is  this  orga- 
nization. 

Just  as  there  are  so  many  stars  of  David 
among  the  crosses  that  mark  the  fallen,  so 
too  are  the  aons  of  David  found  in  high 
proportion  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  see 
clearly  that  the  promise  of  America  is  free- 
dom for  all. 

Your  oontinulng  efforts  to  widen  the  scope 
of  American  freedom  deserves  the  highest 
commendation  because,  as  President  John- 
son said  of  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  "We  have  come  to  the  time  of 
testing.    We  roust  not  fall." 

But  we  can  fall  tf  resp>onslbIe  organiza- 
tions do  not  speak  out.  as  yoU  have  spoken 
out.  We  can  fail,  if  men  propelled  by  un- 
reasoning prejudice  lash  out  and  so  destroy 
institutions  that  generations  of  our  fighting 
men  have  done  so  much  to  protect  on  a 
thousand  battlefields.  We  can  fall  if.  as  the 
Irish  p>oet  Yeats  once  said,  "The  best  lack  all 
conviction,  while  the  worst  are  full  of  pas- 
sionate intensity." 

And  we  can  fall  and  gravely  injure  our- 
.selves  if  we  permit  the  passionate  intensity 
of  the  unreasonable  to  prevail  over  the  quiet 
voice  of  reason. 

As  Lyndon  B  Johnson  has  said,  of  his  task 
;\s  President:  "I  have  to  make  sure  that  those 
who  claim  rights,  and  those  who  deny  them, 
bend  their  passions  to  peaceful  obedience  to 
law." 

As  Dan  Foley  has  so  elcKjuently  said  "law- 
lessness in  the  pursuit  of  Justice  Is  anarchy 
and  extremism  in  the  defense  of  liberty  can 
be  the  death  of  liberty." 

Liberty  and  Justice  pursued  by  secret  so- 
cieties and  extremists  groups;  liberty  and 
Justice  sought  through  dynamiting  children 
in  churches;  or  by  looting  and  destroying 
property  and  assaulting  p>ollce  is  not  liberty 
and  Justice  as  we  know  It  but  the  kind  of 
perverted  and  exclusive  liberty  and  Justice 
once  sought  by  fanatics  in  brown  shirts  and 
black  shirts  who  meted  out  their  brand  of 
Justice  In  the  streets  and  destroyed  the  lib- 
erties of  others  In  favor  of  their  own. 

Let  all  Americans  follow  the  law  of  the 
land  supporting  the  Constitution,  which  is 
their  shield.  If  their  cause  be  Ju.st.  and  if 
they  seek  liberty,  not  license,  they  will 
prevail. 


Let  all  good  An:ierlcans,  working  together 
to  build  a  great  society,  show  the  world  that 
here  a  man's  worth  \a  not  lessened  by  dis- 
abilities or  artificial  distinctions.  Let  us 
prove  by  the  flrmneas  in  which  we  uphold 
the  right,  that  this  generation  of  Americans 
Is  filled  with  a  passionate  Intensity  for  the 
best. 

Finally,  with  the  help  of  Almighty  God. 
the  Father  of  all  men,  may  your  vision  and 
your  devotion  to  Justice  be  soon  shared  by 
your  fellow  Americans,  so  that,  in  the  words 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  righteousness  shall 
come  upon  our  land  "like  the  rushing  of 
mighty  waters." 


Ideas  of  freedom  and  enterprise — the  market 
economy — where  each  person  has  freedom  of 
choice,  and  Is  responsible  for  his  own  deci- 
sions and  welfare. 

"Oratlfylngly  enough,  moet  of  my  pupu, 
then  understand  what  I  mean  when  I  expUla 
that  socialism — even  in  a  democracy--«uj 
eventually  result  in  a  living-death  for  all 
except  the  authorities  and  few  of  their 
favorite  lackeys." 


A  Lesson  hi  Socialism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MINNIISOTA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29. 1964 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  tiie 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  August  1964  issue 
of  the  Land  O  Lakes  News.  I  think  that 
the  message  of  this  article  Is  of  timely 
importance  in  view  of  the  recent  debate 
on  the  poverty  bill.  It  clearly  points  out 
the  fallacy  of  socialistic  thought,  but 
more  significantly,  it  anticipates  a  so- 
ciety of  mediocrity  where  personal  cre- 
ativeness  and  Initiative  are  shelved  in 
favor  of  welfarism.  For  the  future  of 
our  country  we  cannot  afford  to  take  the 
easy  way  out,  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  give  serious  attention  to  the 
reality  of  this  editorial : 

A  Lesson  in  Socialism 

The  following  article  was  published  in  a 
recent  edition  of  a  publication  of  the  Minne- 
sota Bducatldn  Association,  It  graphically 
Illustrates  a  point  and  bears  repeating: 

"As  a  teacher  In  the  public  schools.  I  find 
that  the  Socialist-Communist  Idea  of  taking 
'from  each  according  to  his  ability  and  giving 
to  each  according  to  his  need"  Is  generally 
accepted  by  most  of  our  pupils.  In  an  effort 
to  explain  the  fallacy  In  this  theory,  1  some- 
times try  this  approach  with  my  pupils: 

"When  one  of  the  brighter  or  harder- 
working  pupils  make  a  grade  of  95  on  a  test. 
I  suggest  that  I  take  away  20  points  and 
give  them  to  a  student  who  has  made  only 
55  points  on  his  test.  Thus  each  would  con- 
tribute according  to  his  ability  and — since 
both  would  have  a  passing  mark — each  would 
receive  according  to  his  need.  After  I  have 
Juggled  the  grades  of  all  the  other  pupils 
in  this  fashion,  the  result  Is  usually  a  com- 
mon ownership  grade  between  75  and  80 — 
the  minimum  needed  for  passing,  or  for  sur- 
vival. Then  I  speculate  with  the  pupils  as 
to  the  probable  results  If  I  actually  used  the 
sfjciallstlc  theory  for  grading  papers. 

First,  the  highly  productive  pupils — and 
they  are  always  a  minority  m  school  as  well 
as  In  life — would  soon  lose  all  Incentive  for 
producing  Why  strive  to  make  a  high  grade 
if  part  of  It  is  taken  from  you  by  authority 
and  given  to  someone  else? 

•  .Second,  the  less  productive  pupUs — a  ma- 
jority In  school  as  elsewhere — would,  for  a 
time,  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  to  study. 
At  that  point.  In  order  for  anyone  to  survive, 
the  authority  would  have  no  alternative  but 
to  begin  a  system  of  compulsory  labor  and 
punishments  against  even  the  low  producers. 
They,  of  course,  would  then  complain  bit- 
terly, but  without  understanding. 

•  Finally    I    return   the   discussion    to   the 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  DAVIS 

or    TKNNE8SKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  19, 1964 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Aubrey  J.  Wagner.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  made 
an  excellent  address  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  on  Tuesday,  May  19,  1964,  before 
the  electric  league  of  that  city.  It  Is 
such  an  informative  statement  about  the 
progress  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  so  important  to  the 
economy  and  well-being  of  a  large  sec- 
tion of  our  Nation  and  as  it  relates  to 
the  country  as  a  whole,  that  I  am  ani- 
ious  for  my  colleagues  and  others  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  it  in  full  in 
the  Record. 

With  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  pleased  to  include  it : 
Address  bt  Aubrkt  J.  Wagner,  Chaikmam  or 

THI    BOAXD,    TXNNESSEX    VaLLCT    AUTHOtITT, 

Btronm   the    Electric    League   or   Chatta- 
nooga 

Occasionally  there  comes  a  time  to  set  the 
record  straight.  This  evening  Is  such  an 
occasion.  We  need  to  set  the  record  straight 
about  the  TVA  power  system. 

These  are  busy  days  for  most  of  us  We 
tend  to  our  knitting.  We  give  of  our  time 
to  OUT  Jobs,  our  communities,  and  our 
churches.  We  play  when  we  can  We  read 
when  we  can.  We  learn  what  we  are  able  to 
lerirn  about  the  greater  Issues  of  our  time.  In 
national  and  International  affairs.  In  order  to 
make  the  decisions  which  an  informed  clU- 
zen  must  make.  But  we  can't  learn  about 
everything. 

It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  many 
people  are  unaware  that  a  massive,  nation- 
wide campaign  Is  underway  to  distort  the 
facts  about  TVA's  electric  power  operation* 
and  about  public  power  systems  In  general. 
I  am  not  talking  about  an  occasional  speech 
by  a  utUlty  executive.  This  is  a  highly  or- 
ganized, well  financed  effort  to  twist  the 
truth  using  the  professional  techniques  of 
Madison  Avenue  to  the  fullest. 

Now.  if  the  problem  created  by  this  mas- 
sive propaganda  effort  were  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  correcting  a  few  facts,  we  need  not  be 
too  concerned  about  It.  People  will  seek 
the  facts,  and  the  objective  Individual  will 
find  out  for  himself  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
a  proposition.  But  the  problem  Is  deepw 
than  that,  for  this  campaign  seeks  to  rewrite 
the  economic  history  of  the  electric  industry. 
Its  distortions  implant  and  nourish  an  un- 
real concept  of  the  American  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  threaten  to  undermme  the  baste 
values  and  Judgments  of  the  people  who  will 
be  making  decisions  vital  to  our  future. 

This  campaign  Is  not  new.  It  Is  a  con- 
tinuation of  eflorta  underway  for  many 
years.  It  uUlleea  all  the  techniques  for  In- 
fluencing  public   opinion.     It   Includes  sa- 


^grtlslng  in  magazines  of  opinion  and  wide 
Mrculatlon.  It  includes  pamphlets,  dlstrl- 
liated  from  coast  to  coast.  It  Includes  ex- 
pensive motion  pictures,  also  circulated  wlde- 
{y  one  of  these  films  Is  accompanied  by 
i  instruction  booklet  written  especially  for 
those  who  will  show  the  picture.  It  goes 
into  great  detail  to  spell  out  the  subtle  tricks 
of  opening  the  minds  of  the  audience  to  the 
fllm  s  particular  propaganda  message.  It 
fven  Includes  Instructions  on  how  to  Instl- 
nte  cards  and  letters  to  Congressmen  In 
(  way  that  will  make  them  look  spontaneous 
nther  than  Inspired  by  special  Interests. 

One  thing  Is  made  abundantly  clear  in 
this  propaganda  campaign:  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal objectives  Is  the  dismemberment  and 
destruction  of  TVA  and  the  withering  of 
BKA  a-s  an  effective  instrument  In  the  con- 
jumer  Interest.  The  story  I  want  to  tell  you 
this  evening,  therefore.  Is  the  factual  story 
of  the  TVA  electric  power  program  in  contrast 
with  the  persistent  attacks  which  seek  to 
undermine  public  understanding  of  Its  works 
and  purposes. 

I 

Tlic  electric  power  program  of  TVA  Is  root- 
ed In  principles  Important  to  all  America. 
Its  benefits  are  nationwide  in  scope.  Many 
of  them  are  measurable  In  dollars,  lessening 
the  drain  on  the  pocketbooks  of  consumers 
and  lightening  the  tax  burden  of  all  cit- 
izens But  the  real  benefit  of  the  TVA  p>ower 
gystem  is  in  the  underglrdlng  It  provides  for 
some  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  American 
economic  life. 

First  of  all,  TVA  Is  a  resource  development 
agency.  This  must  never  be  forgotten,  even 
u  we  discuss  electric  power  alone.  TVA's 
concern  extends  not  only  to  river  develop- 
ment but  to  the  use  of  the  land.  In  the 
h|U-nesslng  of  the  river  It  must  provide  for 
flood  control  and  navigation  as  well  as  power. 
In  the  use  of  the  land.  It  is  concerned  with 
Improvement  of  chemical  fertilizers  and 
processes  for  making  them,  with  their  use  on 
the  farm,  with  forests  and  their  belter  man- 
agement and  with  minerals  and  their  eco- 
nomic use. 

TVA  operates  on  the  basic  policy  that  all 
these  resources  are  Iristruments  for  progress 
in  the  hands  of  the  people.  They  may  be  the 
source  of  raw  materials  for  the  economy. 
Buch  as  the  soils  and  the  forests;  or  they 
may  be  fashioned  Into  tools  by  which  the 
economy  can  be  made  to  operate  more 
effectively,  like  low  cost  water  transporta- 
tion and  electric  power.  And  the  corollary 
of  this  principle  Is  that  there  Is  a  strong 
relationship  between  these  resources — be- 
tween the  raw  material,  for  example,  and  the 
Instrument  for  putting  It  to  work — and  eco- 
nomic improvement  comes  more  rapidly 
when  this  relationship  Is  recognized. 

This  principle,  and  the  experience  of  TVA 
In  adapting  It  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  region, 
la  Important  to  the  public  everywhere  In 
the  United  States.  Resource  conservation, 
development  and  use  will  be  a  continuing  na- 
tional problem,  growing  in  Intensity  as  popu- 
lation climbs  and  the  pressure  on  resources 
increases.  It  is  a  problem  which  transcends 
partisan  politics  and  must  be  met  by  Presi- 
dents and  Congresses,  by  Governors  and 
legislatures,  and  by  mayors  and  councils  for 
many  years  to  come.  TTie  point  which  must 
always  be  borne  In  mind  Is  the  role  of 
electricity  as  the  product  of  our  resources. 
Joined  with  other  such  products  In  strength- 
ening our  national  economy.  The  problem 
we  must  eternally  confront  Is  the  best  use 
or  electricity — and  other  resources  as  well — 
for  the  common  good, 
n 

Obviously,  If  electricity  is  to  be  used  by  the 
people  as  a  tool  for  economic  development 
It  must  be  priced  so  it  can  be  widely  pur- 
chased. This  principle  Is  the  basis  of  TVA's 
electric  rate  policy.  It  defines  the  basic  dif- 
ference between  TVA's  policy  and  that  which 
has  generally  guided  the  private  power  com- 
panies. 


Private  power  seeks  the  maximum  profit 
allowable  under  regulation. 

TVA,  on  the  other  hand,  is  told  by  Con- 
gress to  charge  the  lowest  poeslble  rates 
consistent  with  a  financial  policy  which  will 
make  the  power  system  self-supporting  and 
self-llquldatlng. 

In  substance,  Congress  has  made  the  con- 
sumer service  motive,  rather  than  the  profit 
motive,  the  principal  foundation  of  TVA 
rale  policy. 

Thus  we  have  two  prime  economic  interests 
operating  side  by  side  In  the  public  Interest. 
Tlie  profit  motive  provides  the  drive  for 
much  of  the  individual  Initiative  which 
powers  the  enterprise  of  this  Nation.  Reas- 
oiiably  applied.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
forces  for  economic  growth  that  man  has 
yet  discovered.  We  know  from  painful  his- 
tory, however,  that  the  profit  motive  can  be 
abused.  Espyeclally  when  conditions  of  mo- 
nopoly prevail,  as  in  the  electric  Industry,  we 
find  excessive  profits  and  even  greedy  prof- 
its. The  history  of  the  industry  is  full  of 
instances  of  loose  financial  practices  and  dis- 
regard of  the  Interests  of  consumers  and 
the  general  public. 

The  service  motive  as  represented  by  TVA 
In  the  electric  Industry  not  only  provides  an 
efTectlve  check  on  the  profit  motive  as  exer- 
cised by  utilities  which  are  privately  owned, 
but  also  furnishes  an  economic  dynamism  of 
lis  own,  fully  as  Important  to  the  national 
economic  interest.  I  hope  to  spell  out  this 
position  more  fully  In  the  course  of  these 
remarks. 

When  this  policy  based  on  service  was  first 
placed  in  operation  in  the  TVA  system  some 
30  years  ago.  It  was  an  experiment.  The 
theory  was  advanced  that  low  rates  would 
promote  high  use  of  electricity.  With  high 
use,  the  producer  and  the  distributors  of 
electricity  would  be  able  to  employ  the  most 
modern  and  economical  means  of  power  pro- 
duction and  distribution.  Unit  costs  could  be 
kept  low,  and  revenues  would  be  suflaclent  to 
cover  all  coets.  No  one  could  be  certain  that 
this  theory  would  turn  out  to  be  financially 
practical. 

Today  we  can  be  certain.  TVA  rate  sched- 
ules are  no  longer  experimental.  Use  has 
grown.  Average  residential  use  In  1933  was 
about  the  same  as  that  In  the  United  States 
as  a  whole — 600  kllowatt-hovirs  a  year.  Now 
the  average  residence  using  TVA  electricity 
uses  over  10,600  kllowatt-hotirs  a  year  as 
against  a  national  average  of  less  than  4,500 
kilowatt-hours.  With  high  use,  unit  operat- 
ing costs  have  been  held  down.  Average 
residential  rates  have  gone  down.  In  1933 
they  were  more  than  5  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  Now  they  are  approaching  nine-tenths 
of  one  cent  a  kilowatt-hour.  Moreover,  after 
its  first  years  of  getting  started,  the  system 
has  never  failed  to  earn  a  net  Income  over 
expenses,  and  the  evidence  is  In  published 
financial  statements,  fully  audited,  and  re- 
ported according  to  Federal  Power  Conamis- 
sion  standards.  In  1963  net  Income  was  over 
$55    million. 

This  success  with  relation  to  consumers  Is 
duplicated  with  relation  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
Policy  with  respect  to  the  U.S.  Gkivernment's 
investment  in  the  TVA  power  system  has 
changed  through  the  years  as  experience  was 
gained.  This  evolution  culminated  In  1969 
In  an  amendment  to  the  TVA  statute  which 
requires  not  only  yearly  pajmnents  to  the 
Treasury  from  power  revenues  reducing  the 
Federal  Investment  in  power  facilities,  but 
also  the  payment  of  an  annual  return,  or 
dividend,  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
Treasury's  Investment. 

Under  the  new  amendment  TVA's  overall 
payments  to  the  Tresistu^  from  power  earn- 
ings amounted  to  nearly  H6  million  In  the 
fiscal  year  1963.  Since  1959  the  power  sys- 
tem has  derived  virtually  none  of  its  capital 
from  appropriations.  Rather,  TVA  has  bor- 
rowed money  on  the  open  market  by  selling 
bonds  backed  by  the  revenues  of  the  poww 


system.  TVA's  own  earnings  also  are  a 
source  of  capital  funds.  In  fact,  power  earn- 
ings have  been  reinvested  in  the  business  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  represent  almost 
one-third  of  the  power  system's  92  billion  of 
net  capital  assets.  In  other  words,  the  Fed- 
eral Government — the  taxp>ayer«  of  the  Na- 
tion— own  a  sound,  going  concern  worth  al- 
most twice  as  much  as  they  have  put  Into 
It  and  the  appropriations  Invested  In  It  are 
being  paid  back  with  what  is.  In  substance. 
Interest. 

This  Is  a  financial  success  story.  Power 
is  widely  used  at  low  rates.  The  system  is 
financially  self-supporting  and  seif-ilqul- 
dallng.  The  Treasury  is  being  reimbursed 
and  gets  a  fully  compensatory  retiu-n  on  Its 
Investment.  There  Is  no  subsidy  in  TVA 
electric  p)ower  rates. 

Why,  then,  are  private  power  rates  higher 
than  those  of  TVA?  Generally,  though  not 
universally,  they  are  higher  because  com- 
pany managements  believe  they  must  be  so 
to  make  maximum  profits.  Here  we  see  a 
different  set  of  incentives  resulting  in  a  dif- 
ferent rate  structure.  Maximum  service  to 
consumers  no  longer  Is  the  primary  goal. 
The  financial  results,  therefore,  also  are  dif- 
ferent. 

But  because  they  are  different  does  not 
mean  that  either  is  unsuccessful  or  wrong 
in  principle.  Both  may  be  c|ulte  successful, 
according  to  the  objectives  and  standards 
under  which  they  operate.  Both  systems — 
service  enterprise  and  profit  enterprise — are 
compatible  with  the  free  economic  pattern 
of  America. 

Indeed,  they  are  compatible  with  each 
other  and  in  many  instances  their  objectives 
merge.  We  know  of  many  private  comp>anles 
which  have  Improved  their  profit  p>06ltion  by 
improving  service,  through  lower  rates  to  con- 
sumers. Yet  when  utility  rate  specialists  of 
Ebasco  Services,  Inc..  recently  suggested  this 
formula,  It  was  hailed  In  the  press  as  a  kind 
of  new  economic  theory  for  electric  utilities. 
Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Co.,  the  Investment  firm,  Is  re- 
ported as  recommending  similar  rate  poli- 
cies. 

The  great  principle  to  be  guarded  here  is 
that  the  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  and  understand  the  basic  ideas  behind 
each  type  of  enterprise,  how  they  work,  and 
the  results  they  produce.  Where  a  choice 
is  available,  they  are  entitled  to  make  that 
choice.  But  the  facts  basic  to  a  knowing  de- 
cision should  not  be  obscured  by  the  kind  of 
propaganda  smokescreen  which  pervades  the 
atmosphere  today. 

rn 

This  smokescreen  has  been  used  frequent- 
ly to  obscure  also  the  question  of  taxation. 
I  want  to  set  the  record  straight  on  this 
score  as  well. 

First,  let  it  be  clear  that  in  the  TVA  power 
system  the  wholesale  and  retail  functions  are 
in  separate  ownership.  TVA  in  general  is  a 
wholesaler.  The  retail  part  of  the  business  is 
conducted  in  most  cities  by  municipally 
owned  distribution  systems;  in  the  nu^l 
areas  It  Is  performed  by  cooperatives. 

Both  of  these  arms  of  the  power  system 
pay  the  equivalent  of  State  and  local  taxes. 
TVA  Itself  pays  5  percent  of  Its  gross  power 
revenues  (except  those  from  sales  to  the  U.S. 
Government)  to  the  seven  Tennessee  Valley 
States.  The  municipal  and  cooperative  retail 
distribution  systems  also  pay  such  taxes  ac- 
cording to  their  various  State  laws. 

For  years,  antl-TVA  propaganda  has  tried 
to  minimize  these  pajrments  by  calling  them 
token  taxes.  In  fact,  they  are  substantial. 
TVA's  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  to  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  for  example,  exceed  the  tax 
payments  to  the  State  by  any  other  enter- 
prise. In  most  cities  in  the  TVA  power  serv- 
ice area  the  tax  payment  by  the  local  retail 
system  Is  larger  than  the  tax  paid  by  any 
other  enterprise  in  the  community. 

Whether  these  payments  are  on  a  acale 
ccwnparable  with  the  State  and  local  tax 
payments  of  private  utilities  can  be  measured 
by  determining  the  portion  of  the  consumer's 
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dollar  which  goea  for  this  purpose.  TVA 
and  the  a«socUtted  retail  distributors  In  1963 
paid  7.4  percent  ot  total  revenues  for  State 
and  local  taxes,  wbereaa  the  12  private  utili- 
ties adjacent  to  TVA  made  payments  rang- 
ing from  4.7  percent  to  11.8  percent.  In  the 
25  years  preceding  1963,  the  TVA  system's 
payments  Increased  664  percent  as  against 
444  percent  for  the  private  utilities  of  the 
country.  In  short,  the  TVA  power  system 
makes  full  and  adequate  contribution  to 
the  support  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  which  It  operates. 

The  Federal  tax  question  must  be  ap- 
proached In  a  different  way  because  of  na- 
tional policies  which  have  deep  Implications 
for  the  national  economy.  Congress  has 
never  seen  fit  to  apply  the  Federal  Income 
tax  to  the  revenues  of  the  TVA  power  system 
for  reasons  Implicit  In  the  nature  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  system. 

First,  the  Federal  Oovernment  does  not 
tax  Itself.  Since  TVA  Is  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government,  all  Its  power  revenues 
belong  to  the  Government  without  taxation. 

In  addition,  there  Is  compelling  Justifica- 
tion for  this  position  In  the  fundamentals 
of  public  policy.  The  baslixonslderatlon  Is 
that  TVA  power  Is  a  service  enterprise,  op- 
erated with  minimum  profit  for  the  benefit 
of  consumers. 

Service  enterprise  In  Its  true  sense  is  a 
spur  to  the  general  economy,  because  It  Is 
directed  to  the  Interest  of  the  consumer.  It 
tends  to  encourage  lower  prices,  which  In 
turn  stimulate  buying.  It  Increases  overall 
economic  activity,  employment  as  well  as 
sales.  By  selling  electricity  at  low  rates  for 
minimum  profit,  TVA  contributes  to  the 
profitability  of  many  enterprises  and  to  the 
eoononsic  vitality  of  the  region  and  the 
Nation. 

Let  us  put  this  position  to  the  test  of  his- 
tory. Lert  us  find  out  whether  this  economic 
atlm\Uus  actually  has  occurred,  whether  the 
economy  and  the  U.S.  Treasury  have  been 
hurt  or  helped. 

The  first  and  the  most  obvious  effect  of 
low  rates  has  been  to  stimulate  the  sale  of 
electric  appliances.  The  development  of  elec- 
tric spiu:e  heating  has  led  to  Its  extensive 
use  In  homes.  Nine  out  of  ten  new  residences 
In  the  TVA  power  area  are  heated  with  elec- 
tricity. The  all-electric  home  has  led  to  the 
all-electric  school,  the  all-electric  apartment 
house,  and  all-electric  business  buildings. 
This  appliance  business  has  put  $3  billion 
Into  the  hands  of  manufacturers,  dealers,  and 
their  employees  since  World  War  n.  A  new 
consumer  benefit  from  electric  heat  has  been 
the  recent  reduction  in  Insurance  rates  on 
all-electrlc  homes  In  Pennsylvania,  based  on 
the  factor  of  Increased  safety.  Similar  re- 
ductions are  under  study  Ln  other  States  and 
permission  has  been  granted  to  one  coinp>any 
to  offer  such  reduced  Insurance  rates  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  adaptation  of  electricity  to  many 
home,  farm,  and  business  functions  has  stim- 
ulated a  demand  for  TVA  power,  which  has 
been  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  10  per- 
cent a  year.  This  compares  with  the  growth 
of  the  national  electric  Industry  amounting 
to  7  percent  a  year.  TVA's  growing  market 
requires  heavy  Investment  In  new  generating 
plants  and  transmission  lines.  In  the  past 
10  years,  this  Investment  has  averaged  more 
than  $126  million  a  year  and  provided  em- 
ployment for  an  average  of  almost  6,600 
workmen  a  year,  most  of  them  In  skilled, 
well -paying  jobs.  Thus  the  very  fact<M'  c* 
growth,  aside  from  normal  day-to-day  oper- 
ation and  maintenance.  Is  providing  a  dy- 
namic employment  and  payroll  force  for  the 
economy. 

The  Treasury's  tax  collections  are  direct- 
ly affected.  The  appliance  dealers  pay  taxes 
on  their  profits.  The  workmen  pay  taxes  on 
their  Income.  Moreover,  a  study  of  general 
ecoiuxnlc  trends  demonstrates  that  TVA's 
spur  to  the  economy  Is  not  limited  to  the 
effect  on  appliance  dealers  and  payrolls.    Per 


capita  Income  in  the  201  counties  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  region  has  risen  from  46 
percent  of  the  national  average  In  1933  to 
67  percent  today.  This  Improvement  means 
that  personal  Income  in  the  area  Is  about  $3  5 
billion  a  year  more  than  it  would  have  been 
If  the  45-percent  level  still  prevailed 

Overall  Individual  Income  tax  collectlonB 
in  the  TVA  power  service  area  have  Increased 
more  rapidly  than  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
Taxpayers  In  the  counties  where  TVA  power 
Is  sold  contributed  eight- tenths  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  country's  Individual  income  tax 
In  1933.  In  1963  It  was  1.6  percent.  The 
proportion  has  doubled.  This  increase  of 
tax  payments  over  the  life  of  TVA  is  $5  billion 
more  than  individuals  in  the  area  would  have 
paid  If  the  proportion  had  sUyed  «.<:  it  was 
in  1933 

This  Treasury  benefit,  of  course,  cannot 
all  be  attributed  to  TVA  power  rates  TVAs 
total  resource  development  program  was  a 
big  factor — the  navigable  waterway,  assured 
water  supplies,  improved  farming  and  for- 
estry, water  recreation  and  other  aspects 
The  enterprise  of  the  people  and  the  speed 
with  which  they  put  the  developed  resources 
to  work  were  exceedingly  Important.  The 
Impact  of  war,  of  national  agricultural  pro- 
grams and  other  economic  factors  contrlb- 
buted. 

Nevetheless,  as  Prof.  MarUn  G  Glaeser  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  said  In  his  book. 
"Public  UtUltles  In  American  Capitalism," 
TVA's  power  program  was  "the  vital,  dy- 
namic spark"  which  set  off  many  of  the  other 
development  processes  and  nuule  It  possible 
for  them  to  succeed.  TVA  experience  does 
meet  the  test  The  power  system  Is  a  vigor- 
ous force  for  growth  and  stability  In  the  re- 
gion and  the  Nation. 
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Finance  and  taxation.  Important  as  they 
are,  are  dwarfed  by  the  larger,  more  basic 
Issues  Inherent  in  this  Nation's  electric  In- 
dustry and  TVA's  place  In  It.  These  Issues 
were  summarized  rather  clearly  by  the  aoth 
Century  Fund  in  a  searching  Inquiry  Into 
the  electric  uUUty  Industry  published  In 
1943. 

"Electricity."  the  Fund  said,  "Is  the  chief 
activating  force  of  the  modem  Industrial 
world.  Its  Importance,  both  In  our  economic 
and  social  life.  Is  beyond  all  measurement. 
And.  because  Its  currents  reach  Into  the  Inti- 
mate comers  of  our  homes  as  well  as  Into 
our  factories  and  farms,  few  of  us  Indeed 
are  free  of  their  effects  •  •  •. 

"The  degree  to  which  electricity  can  serve 
the  public  mterest  In  petLce  or  war  U  largely 
dependent  on  the  relation  between  the  agen- 
cies which  produce  It  and  the  Oovernment. 
For  the  Government  must,  of  necessity,  be 
a  leading  character  in  the  story — either  as  a 
reg\Uator  or  producer.  No  natural  monop- 
olies which  attain  such  glganUc  slae  and 
strength  could  be  left  free  of  drastic  social 
control." 

The  misinformation  and  partial  Informa- 
tion about  the  Nation's  electric  Industry, 
now  being  widely  distributed,  seeks  to 
camouflage  this  monopoly  status  and  divert 
the  attention  of  the  public  from  Its  dangers. 
The  truth  Is  that  the  natural  monopoly  po- 
sition of  the  electric  utility  business  makes 
It  an  Industry  apart  from  the  usual  "free 
enterprise"  business.  Direct  competition  be- 
tween electric  systems  Is  not  economically 
practical  and  does  not  exist.  The  great  ex- 
pense involved  In  bulldmg  duplicating  sys- 
tems would  be  too  risky  financially  for  the 
owners,  and  too  costly  to  consumers.  Thus 
It  Is  possible  In  your  hometown  to  shop  from 
store  to  store  for  cloths,  food,  automobiles, 
electric  appliances,  or  virtually  anything  you 
want  to  buy — but  noi  electricity. 

Consequently,  this  Industry  lives  apart 
from  the  normal  world  of  competitive  enter- 
prise. And  because  Its  monopoly  position. 
If  misused,  can  constitute  an  economic  dan- 
ger to  a  dty.  »  SUt«  or  a  region,  electric 


utilities  are  subject  to  regulation.  Prlmarll* 
this  regulation  Is  carried  out  by  State  ooot- 
miaslons,  and  usually  carries  with  It  certain 
privileges  not  enjoyed  by  other  biulnciiia 
One  such  privilege  Is  the  right  of  eminent 
domain.  But  more  notable  Is  the  right  to 
charge  rates  which  assure  a  fair  return  on 
the  Investment,  almost  always  at  least  0  per- 
cent and  sometimes  higher. 

It  Is  extremely  Important  to  realize  that 
the  monopoly  position  of  the  electric  Indus- 
try Is  not  merely  a  theoretical  matter.  When 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  described  elec- 
tricity as  "the  chief  actuating  force  of  the 
modern  Industrial  world"  It  was  speaking  of 
Its  virtually  Infinite  utility  and  neceaaity. 
Ellectrlcity  la  energy — the  capability  of  doing 
work.  It  is  in  truth  an  Instrument  of  human 
betterment  and  those  who  produce  It  and 
sell  it  have  immense  Influence  on  economic 
conditions  In  their  regions.  By  price  changes 
which  seem  to  be  Infinltestimal — a  small 
friiction  of  a  cent  per  kilowatt -hour— they 
can  stimulate  commerce,  make  Industry  more 
efficient  and  spur  employment. 

These  are  the  stakes  of  the  American  pub- 
lic in  the  country's  electric  industry.  These 
are  the  dimensions  of  economic  power  which 
rest,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  in  the 
hands  of  a  private  monopoly,  curbed  only  by 
the  negative  force  of  State  regulatory  com- 
missions. The  bare  statement  of  the  prob- 
lem raises  Important  questions. 

Is  the  negative  ctu-b  of  regulation  sufBdent 
to  assure  topnotch  performance  In  an  indus- 
try of  such  significance? 

Can  the  Nation  rely  on  It — secure  as  It  la 
in  Its  monopoly — for  alert  attention  to  costs, 
rates,  and  administration  in  the  public 
interest? 

Or  Is  there  a  need  for  an  element  of  com- 
I>etltlon — a  positive  factor — to  give  the 
stimulus  of  public  price  comparison  of  the 
kind  which  most  enterprises  accept  as  a 
matter  of  course? 

Part  ot  the  answer  to  these  questions  can 
be  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  his- 
tory of  regulation.  It  has  some  sordid  ohap- 
ters.  particularly  in  the  lOaO's  and  early 
1930's.  One  prominent  history  of  this  period 
concludes  that  "by  and  large  (the  private 
utilities)  succeeded  In  carving  out  an  area 
of  independent  sovereignty  which  left  much 
of  the  State  regulatory  machinery  an  empty 
facade." 

Federal  legislation  of  the  1930'b,  by  curbing 
financial  abuses  and  giving  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  authority  over  Interstate  electric 
rates,  closed  some  of  the  gaps  In  the  regula- 
tion of  eleotrlc  utUltles.  Still,  the  FPC  Juris- 
diction extends  only  to  wholesale  rates,  has 
no  authority  over  local  retail  rates,  and  many 
of  Its  powers  are  simply  supplementary  to 
State  regulation. 

Serious  students  of  the  Industry  strongly 
indicate  that  State  regulation  still  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  One  authority  on  the 
industry  wrote  that  "while  originally  the 
companies  were  vigorously  opposed  to  regu- 
lation, they  have  o<xne  not  only  to  accept 
it  but  largely  to  convert  It  Into  an  instru- 
ment of  protection  for  themselves." 

Still  another  scholar  asserts  that  "most 
students  are  still  notably  restrained  In  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  performance  of  the 
regulatory  commissions." 

The  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch  not  long  ago 
began  an  editorial  thus: 

"When  the  Missouri  General  Assembly 
convenes  next  month.  It  will  be  Interesting 
to  learn  whether  Its  membership  Includes 
anybody  who  Is  willing: 

"To  defy  the  utilities  lobby. 
"To   undertake   a   fight   for   sound   utility 
rate    regulation    which    will    earn    him    tfas 
enmity  of  the  utilities  and   benefit  notxidy 
but  the  unorganized  constuners." 

The  AshevlUe  (N.C.)  Citizen  recently  com- 
mented as  follows  on  a  decision  ot  the  State 
utilities  commission:  "The  decision  was  prs- 
dlctable  and  perhaps  Inevitable.  In  the  long 
history  of  such  cases  the  State  commlasioiMB 


have    usiuiUy    sided    with    the    power    com- 
panies ■ 

Last  year  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
CfpeTAUve  Association  released  a  study  of 
earnings  of  38  leading  electric  utilities  show- 
ing that  their  combined  earnings  over  and 
above  a  6-percent  return  amounted  to  mca-e 
than  $550  million  In  the  2  years  1959  and 
1*60  The  Federal  Power  Commission  re- 
viewed the  report,  made  a  computation  on  a 
somewhat  different  accounting  basis,  and 
came  out  with  excess  earnings  of  $370  mil- 
lion for  those  2  years. 

These  citations  are  not  Intended  to  dis- 
parage much  valuable  and  constructive  work 
by  many  regulatory  commissions  and  their 
perst-innel.  To  many  of  them,  much  tribute 
Is  due  Nevertheless,  the  authorities  are 
convincing  that  there  are  a  multitude  of 
weaknesses  in  the  structure  of  commission 
regulation. 
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The  coming  of  TVA  brought  something 
new  to  this  picture.  For  the  first  time  the 
element  of  competition  had  been  Injected, 
involving  an  enterprise  comparable  in  scale 
with  the  privately  owned  ultllties.  Nor  was 
this  new  element  accidental.  Congress  was 
well  .iware  of  the  past  excesses  of  private 
electric  utilities  and  made  sure,  with  clear 
provisions  in  the  TVA  Act.  that  the  public 
would  have  the  facts  about  TVA  operations, 
and  their  costs,  with  which  to  compare  the 
operations  and  costs  of  the  private  sector 
of  the  Industry.  Not  direct  competition  but 
competition  by  comparison  for  the  first  time 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  electric 
industry. 

Some  of  the  effects  of  TVA  compe'.itlon 
have  been  dramatic.  For  example,  it  has 
been  surprisingly  healthy  for  the  companies 
nelghbormg  TVA.  Most  of  these  nearby 
utilities,  since  the  coming  of  TVA,  have  re- 
duced their  rates  more,  proportionately,  than 
companies  In  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Since  that  time  their  common  stock  earn- 
ings have  Increased  more  than  twice  as  fast 
as  the  national  average.  The  index  of  earn- 
ings is  up  almost  1.200  percent  over  the 
1937  39  average  among  the  companies  con- 
tiguous to  TVA,  compared  with  an  Increase 
of  less  than  500  percent  among  all  class  A 
and  B  utilities. 

Obviously,  stockholders  as  well  as  con- 
sumers have  benefited  from  nearness  to  TVA. 

Another  dramatic  example  Is  In  the  con- 
tribution of  TVA  to  the  strength  and  flexi- 
bility of  the  Nation's  defenses  In  two  great 
wars.  During  the  Korean  war,  when  the 
world  faced  Its  first  threat  of  widespread 
atomic  destruction,  the  United  States 
undertook  a  vast  Increase  In  Its  atomic  de- 
fenses. The  World  War  II  atomic  defense 
plant  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  served  by  TVA 
was  greatly  enlarged  and  a  new  one  of  simi- 
lar size  was  built  near  Paducah,  Ky.  The 
story  of  how  the  AEC  obtained  low-cost 
power  from  private  sources  for  the  Paducah 
plant  is  most  Interesting,  but  too  long  for 
this  discussion.  In  effect,  AEC  said  to  the 
companies.  "Isn't  there  any  way  that  private 
Industry  can  produce  electricity  for  us  as 
cheaply  as  TVA?"  They  found  that  they 
could  and  power  was  furnished  to  AEC,  al- 
most as  cheaply  as  from  TVA.  and  well 
under  customary  Industrial  rates 

Here  was  the  TVA  yardstick  in  action 
TVA  power  was  at  hand  as  a  basis  for  com- 
pari.son  And  here  Is  the  result:  Since  1954 
AEC  has  bought  an  average  of  22  billion 
IcilowHtt-hours  a  year  from  these  private 
corjKJrations,  the  equivalent  of  the  annual 
consumption  of  the  metropolitan  area  of  New 
York  City  Assuming  that  their  rate  was 
I'Wpr  by  a  mill— a  tenth  of  a  cent — per 
kilowatt-hour  than  otherwise  might  have 
c>t)talned,  the  savings  amount  to  $22  million 
a  year  or  $220  million  over  the  10-year  span 
Add  to  this  the  saving,  similarly  computed. 
on  a  somewhat  larger  amount  of  power  fur- 
nished by  TVA  to  AEC  and  you  ha'.e  a  tutal 


saving  of  almost  a  half  billion  dollars — more 
than  the  power  investment  in  all  of  TVAs 
dams. 
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The  attacks  on  TVA  and  its  power  opera- 
tions have  a  significance,  however,  that  goes 
deeper  than  mere  operating  facts,  deeper 
than  the  economic  Implications.  They  limit 
and  stultify  our  Ideas  of  freedom  and  our 
traditions  of  Individual  enterprise. 

Historically,  American  business  enterprise 
has  not  been  confined  to  corp>orate  enter- 
prise, or  to  Investor -owned  enterprise.  One 
of  the  great  strengths  of  the  U.S.  system  has 
been  the  fact  that  the  people  have  had  the 
freedom  to  exercise  ingenuity  and  initiative 
in  devising  methods  of  working  together  to 
provide  goods  and  services  In  ways  which 
better  suit  their  wants  and  needs.  Mutual 
Insurance  organizations  are  more  than  200 
years  old  and  Benjamin  Franklin  helped 
found  the  first  one.  FV>r  over  a  century  and 
a  half  American  ffirmers  have  been  forming 
cooperatives  to  process  and  market  their 
products  and  to  purchase  their  supplies. 
Grocers,  druggists,  and  hardware  dealers  have 
formed  retail -owned  wholesale  organizations 

Tnroughout  this  history  our  people  have 
used  their  governmental  Institutions  to 
achieve  similar  goals.  Public  highways  have 
supplanted  private  toll  roads  and  public 
bridges  have  taken  the  place  of  private  fer- 
ries. Hundreds  of  cities  operate  their  own 
water  systems,  collect  their  own  garbage,  and 
operate  citywide  transportation  systems. 
Wisconsin  and  Massachusetts  have  State- 
ow^ned  life  Insurance.  North  Dakota  has  a 
State-owned  m^ill  and  elevator.  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  have  established  the  huge 
New  York  Port  Authority  engaged  In  a  vast 
program  of   public  service   projects. 

In  the  electric  industry,  public  ownership 
has  also  had  a  long  and  distinguished  his- 
tory. The  entire  State  of  Nebraska  is  served 
by  public  power  systems.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  produced  and  marketed  elec- 
tricity for  over  half  a  century — since  the 
completion  of  Roosevelt  Dam  on  the  Salt 
River  In  Arizona  in  1907.  All  of  these  elec- 
tric power  activities,  whether  conducted  by 
cities.  States,  or  the  Fedei^l  Government, 
have  been  approved  in  specific  and  definite 
terms  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

In  short,  public  power  enterprise  Is  thor- 
oughly Imbedded  In  the  traditions  and  law 
of  thU  country.  To  characterize  It  as  In  any 
way  alien  or  foreign  to  basic  American  tra- 
ditions Is  a  travesty  of  history  and  a  dis- 
service to  the  American  people. 

In  our  Nation,  freedom  of  business  enter- 
prise Includes  service  enterprise  in  the  con- 
sumer Interest  as  well  as  profit  enterprise 
In  the  private  Interest.  The  TVA  power 
system  works  and  operates  within  the  finest 
ideals  of  service  to  consumers  compatible 
with  sound  financial  practices.  It  Is  the 
fair  competitor,  the  competitor  with  the  open 
book,  for  all  to  examine,  for  all  to  compare, 
and  from  which  all  may  learn.  In  the  Inter- 
est of  the  Nation  and  Its  economic  and  busi- 
ness freedom,  TVA  will  continue  to  operate 
in  this  tradition,  aware  that  it  has  the  con- 
fidence and  approval  of  the  American 
people 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  19, 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bernard  M. 
Baruch  is  one  of  the  greatest  South 
Carolinians    and    one   of    the   greatest 


Americans  of  all  time.  Mr.  Baruch,  by 
his  close  association  with  every  Amer- 
ican President  since  Woodrow  Wilson, 
and  Members  of  Congress,  has  influenced 
the  destiny  of  this  Nation  and  indeed 
the  free  world. 

Mr.  Baruch.  and  we  in  South  Caro- 
lina are  proud  of  it,  epitomizes  more  than 
anyone  of  our  time  the  true  southern 
gentleman — courteous  and  gracious  in 
manner,  erect,  dignified  and  distin- 
guished in  physical  appearance,  keen  in 
mind  and  truly  a  financial  genius  in  both 
private  and  public  finance. 

South  Carolina  and  the  Nation  pause 
to  pay  Mr.  Baruch  homage  today  on  his 
94th  birthday.  My  people  join  me  and 
my  family  in  wishing  him  many  more 
happy  birthdays  and  always  the  best. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  noticed  in  the  Post  this 
morning  a  word  of  wisdom  beneath  his 
picture : 

We  stand  at  a  fork  In  the  road  of  history: 
one  path  leads  to  destruction,  the  other  to  a 
bright,  new  future. 


Politics  of  Chansfe  in  Latin  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  19, 1964 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  finds  Itself 
enmeshed  in  the  future  of  Latin  America 
in  a  greater  degree  than  at  any  other 
period  of  our  history. 

What  happens  in  these  LAtin  American 
countries  must  have  its  repercussions  and 
influences  here  in  the  United  States. 

I  believe  we  will  better  understand  the 
significance  of  the  change  that  is  slowly 
but  surely  taking  place  in  this  area  of 
common  concern  and  interest,  if  we  will 
take  time  to  read  the  excellent  book  on 
the  subject  of  Latin  Am.erican  politics 
and  change  edited  by  Joseph  Maier  and 
Richard  W.  Weatherhead. 

At  this  time  I  will  appreciate  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  these  lines  from 
the  preface :     ' 

The  result  of  this  collective  effort,  we  hope. 
will  be  to  stimulate  new  thoughts  and  to 
encourage  new  perspectives  on  the  difficult 
and  complex  universe  that  Is  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  to  present  the  introduction  to 
"Politics  of  Change  in  Latin  America." 

Intboduction  :  "Politics  of  Change  in  Latin 
America" 

Latin  America  is  a  society  living  under 
the  stress  of  change.  Everjrwhere  the  new 
is  challenging  the  old.  The  20th  century 
has  caused  confilct  within  the  traditional 
19th  century  molds.  The  sweep  of  change  Is 
relentless,  and  change  Is  the  mark  of  the 
time  In  Latin  America. 

The  response  to  this  change  will  determine 
the  character  of  the  new  society  as  It  emerges 
today  and  tomorrow.  We  can  no  longer  af- 
ford to  view  this  change  as  a  simple  contest 
between  democratic  and  totalitarian  forms 
of  life  and  government.  Whether  fortunate- 
ly or  unfortunately,  we  are  the  witnesses  of  a 
deep  transformation  In  every  single  institu- 
tion of  traditional  society. 
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The  Impact  of  change  has  permanently 
ended  Latin  America's  Isolation  from  the 
forces  at  work  In  the  world  today.  The  19th 
century  preserved  and  prolonged  the  colonial 
substance  of  Latin  American  society  and 
merely  gave  It  a  democratic  dressing  and  a 
republican  facade  The  old  was  continued  In 
different  garb.  The  modern  state  only  ap- 
peared to  exist;  the  reality  was  something 
else.  The  colonial  legacy,  the  imperial,  hler- 
archlal.  and  aristocratic  ways  persisted,  In 
spite  of  all  the  zealous  attempts  at  reform 
and  In  spite  of  all  the  civil  wars  Even  the 
great  shock  of  Independence  (1808  24)  was 
not  enough  to  uproot  the  old  order  and  Im- 
plant a  new  one.  The  revolutionary  conccpvts 
of  the  late  18th  century  were  new  to  Latin 
America.  Just  as  they  were  to  the  United 
States  and  Prance;  but  In  the  latter  they 
germinated  with  the  people  and  had  founda- 
tions In  popular  assemblies,  while  In  the 
old  Spanish  colonies  they  became  the  civil 
protestations  of  an  educated,  well-placed 
elite.  The  people's  demands  sometimes 
found  articulation,  but  seldom  were  they 
truly  fulfilled. 

In  the  19th  century,  Latin  .America's  place 
In  the  world  was  one  of  Lsolatlon.  Today. 
Change  has  brought  this  area  Uy  the  fore- 
front of  our  worldwide  preoccupation,  and 
we  can  no  longer  speak  of  it  as  outside  the 
mainstroam  of  thought  and  change  in  the 
Western  World.  The  last  century  was  one  of 
appearance;  ouxa  Is  one  of  reality.  Our 
world  Ijs  a  dlfHcult  one  to  live  In  because  It 
has  grown  terribly  complex.  And  complex- 
ity is  augmented,  exacerbated,  by  the  steady 
pressures   brought    forth   by   change. 

Despite  all  the  turmoil,  blood.';hed,  pro- 
nunclamlentos,  golpes  de  estado.  and  a  be- 
wildering succession  of  Idealistic  constitu- 
tions In  Latin  American  countries,  no  pro- 
found change  was  registered  anywhere  dur- 
ing the  19th  century.  After  Simon  Bolivar's 
death  In  1830.  Latin  America  returned  to 
the  traditional  manner  of  life  under  the  vig- 
orous. Individualistic  rule  of  the  caudillos, 
a  brand  of  bastard  kings — that  is,  rulers 
who  had  no  patents  of  legitimacy  and  no 
sanctions  In  tradition.  Their  way  was  force 
and  violence.  But  they  kept  society  orderly 
and  resistant  to  social  chsmge  of  any  nature. 
The  rule  of  the  caudlUo  was  no  more  than 
a  political  backwash  of  the  colonial  period. 
For  Latin  America,  the  19th  century  was  the 
twilight  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  waning  of 
feudal  customs,  the  debilitation  of  the  co- 
lonial legacy. 

The  Industrial  revolution,  which  began  in 
Western  Europe  In  the  18th  century  and 
spread  rapidly  across  the  Atlantic  Ui  the 
eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States.  Is  only 
in  crur  time  significantly  touching  Latin 
American  societies.  Latin  American  econ- 
omies have  been  characterized  by  a  persist- 
ent mercantilism  that  lasted  beyond  the  end 
of  World  War  I,  and  In  some  places  even 
beyond  the  great  depression  of  the  1930'8. 
Their  economic  growth  depended  upon  the 
dynamism  of  foreign  national  economy. 
Capitalists  came  to  Latin  America  to 
exploit.  Their  concern  was  not  to  develop  or 
aid  these  countries — as  It  is  ours  today — but 
rather  to  use  them  for  their  own  pur- 
poses and  profits.  Monopolistic  tendencies, 
whether  foreign  or  national,  were  logical 
consequences  of  the  mercantile  outlook. 
The  landholdlng  systems— the  hacienda,  the 
haUi,  the  estancla,  or  the  fazenda — were  Ixith 
feudal  and  exclusive  In  their  ctTect  Agri- 
culture was  landlocked  by  what  seemed  to 
be  a  perpetual  system  of  latlfundla — large 
tracts  of  land  or  seigniories,  where  men 
played  the  part  of  medieval  lords,  and  re- 
garded their  dep>endents  as  economic  serfs  or 
household  chattels.  The  extractlve-expor- 
tlve  arrangement  of  subsoil  minerals  tied  the 
Internal  economies  of  Latin  America  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  world  market 

The  changes  of  this  century  have  undone 
the   apparent  economic   permanence   of   the 


last.     The   cries   for  social   Justice,   the  per- 
sistent demands  of  more  vocal  labor  unloru, 
the   slow   but  sure    development   of   respon- 
sible   political    parties,    the    dt>gma    of    class 
warfare,  the  whirlwind  growth  of  cities  where 
only  villages  had  stood,  the  new  communica- 
tions   that    bring    the    tangible    accomplish- 
ments of  the  middle  cla'^s  In  other  Western 
countries  to  the  movie  and  television  screens, 
and    the    unholy    injustice    of    poverty    and 
wealth    In    the    shameless    Juxtaposition — all 
these  are  factors  that  have  undermined  the 
economic  and  social  status  quo  of  1900.    The 
economies  have  been  challeuRed  by  change. 
Just    as    the    states   have    been    upset    by    It 
By    the    "traditional    order   of    things"    we 
mean  the  persistence  of  the  colonial  legacy, 
however  modified   or  disguised   by  the  mere 
trappings  of  reform.     We  mean,  specifically, 
the    vestiges    of    feudalism       The    system    of 
landholdlng    and    Us    explolUition    through 
peonage  are  the  outgrowth.s  of  medieval  prac- 
tices In  Spain  and  Portugal.    The  enc(jmienda 
Is  the  historical  antecedent  of  the  hacienda. 
Just  as  the  encomendero  Is  of  the  hacendado. 
The  large  estate  (the  latlfundlum)   does  not 
participate  in  the  monetary  economy  of   the 
nation.      It    Is    sometimes    autarchic,    some- 
times it  provides  no  more  than  a  subsistence 
eC(>iK>my,  and   it  Is  generally  inefficient;   In- 
stead of  allowing  the  development  of  national 
unity,    it   frustrates   the   growth  of   the   state 
by   spawning    a   patchwork   of    principalities. 
Political    life   in   Latin   America    is   always 
handicapped  by  the  personalist  tradition,  un- 
questioning   loyalty    to    the    person    of    the 
leader  rather  than  to  the  law  of  the  republic 
The   Jefe   politico,    the    local    boss.    Is    in    the 
continuous  line  of   the  colonial   figures,  the 
cacique  and  the  corregldor.    The  Jefe  maxlmo 
of  this  century  and  the  caudillo  of  the  last 
are  throwbacks  to  the  conquistador;  All  have 
seized   authority   without   regard    to   scruple 
and  have  retained  it  by  stealth  fend  strength. 
The  military  caste  Is  toii  often  the  final  arbi- 
ter of  constitutional  processes,  and  a  military 
career    too    stirely    leads    to    political    power. 
Rivalries  among  military  services  and  cliques 
within   each    service    lead    to   Incessant   plot- 
ting,  counterplotting,   and    periodic   revolts, 
contributing  yet  another  element  of  tension 
to    the    unstable    political    scene.      It    Is    the 
unsheathed  sword  of  the  soldier  and  not  the 
secret  ballot  of  the  citizen  that  all  too  fre- 
quently decides  the  outcome  of  an  election. 
And  even  when  legality  appears  strong  and 
the    deputies    are    In    the    chamber    debating 
the  Issues   before   the   nation,   one  must   al- 
ways wonder  If  the  soldiers  are  in  their  bar- 
racks or  In  the  streets.     To  be  sure,  modern 
concepts    of    popular    democracy    have    In- 
fluenced— or  frightened— the  miliUiry  every- 
where, but   have  the  soldiers  accepted  sub- 
ordination to  civilian  authority,  or  are  they 
still    the    truculent   guardians   of    the    tradi- 
tional order  and  the  interests  of  their  own 
caste'.' 

The  long  shadow  of  the  church  Is  still 
upon  the  land.  The  history  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury in  Latin  America  Is,  In  effect,  the  his- 
tory of  the  bitter  contest  between  church 
and  state  for  absolute  supremacy  In  society 
But,  while  the  church  Is  the  great  conserv- 
ing Iristltutlon,  it  Is  the  institution  most 
receptive  to  the  forces  of  change.  It  has 
none  of  the  brlttleness  of  the  latlfundla  or 
of  the  political  and  economic  ollgtu-chles.  It 
has  resisted  change  in  order  to  insure  Its 
eminence:  It  has  held  great  extensions  of 
land  in  the  form  of  entailed  estates;  it  con- 
trols its  faithful;  It  dominates  much  of  the 
educational  svstem;  It  has  formed  and  still 
maintains  alliances  with  the  triidltional 
elites;  It  has  nmsked  conditions  of  poverty 
by  giving  alms  and  by  extending  spiritual 
refuge  to  the  weary  in  body;  and  the  bril- 
liance of  Its  lu-chltectural  splendor  has  pal- 
liated without  ameliorating  the  misery  of 
the  people.  Withal,  the  church  is  resilient 
and  resourceful.  It  is  adjusting  to  the  forces 
of  change  more  rapidly  than  are  the  tra- 
ditional elites  in  Latin  America.     The  Chris- 


tian Democratic  parties  are  an  example  of 
this  Eidjustment.  Their  programs  are  com- 
mitted to  the  20th  century,  and  they  are 
not  exclusively  Catholic.  They  are  mass 
parlies  and  not  a  secular  arm  of  the  ecclesl- 
astlc;U   hierarchy. 

Tlie  oUgiirchs  of  the  land  and  of  politics 
have  been  recalcitrant  In  accepting  the 
change  of  this  century.  Tlie  church,  on  the 
other  hiuid.  has  recognized  Its  legitimacy 
and  its  urgency,  has  absorbed  It  and,  in  large 
tue:i.sure,  become  its  advocate  Tlie  church. 
fr(im  the  promulgation  of  the  Rerum  Nova- 
nun  (1802)  to  the  Mater  et  Magistra  (19«i) 
«nd  Pacem  In  Terrls  ( 1963  1  ,  has  taken  a  firm 
and  clear  stand  for  reform  leedlng  to  social 
ju.stlce. 

Tlie  19th  century  was  a  time  of  Isolation 
and  sUignatlon.  As  a  historical  ex{>erience  of 
a  people.  It  parallels  the  17th  century  In  the 
colonial  period.  Both  were  times  i»f  actual 
6t;usls  and  qtUetude.  and  both  followed  pro- 
found historical  events.  The  17th  century 
succeeded  the  tremendous  Impetus  of  dls- 
oivery,  conquest,  exploration,  and  peopling 
of  virtually  the  entire  American  continent. 
Then,  splendor  in  arch  1  tec ttu-e.  class  and 
ra.ste  in  social  hierarchy,  sophistry  and  scho- 
lasticism In  letters  and  education,  and  bu- 
resvucracy  empleomanla — In  Government 
and  empire  became  the  overriding  concerns 
of  all.  TTie  19th  century,  overlapping  World 
War  I,  followed  the  gre<it  effort  of  political 
rupture  with  Spain  and  Portugal  Political 
ties  had  been  severed  with  the  mother  ooun- 
try.  but  the  colonial  society  of  the  metrop- 
olis remained  The  king  was  gone,  but  not 
the  tendency  to  monarchy. 

I^tln  Amerlcii's  laolation  can  be  Illus- 
trated by  another  example.  The  area  Is 
stimethlng  like  Japan  before  Perry's  Ironclad 
ships  steamed  Into  Tokyo  Bay,  bringing  the 
Impact  of  change,  the  stark  confrontation 
of  the  old  with  the  new.  and  thereby  ending 
the  200-year  rule  of  the  Tokugawa  In  the 
generation  Immediately  following  the  Meljl 
Restoration  (1868).  Japan  feverishly  incor- 
porated as  much  of  Western  progress  as  she 
oould  into  her  own  previously  feudalisUc 
and  now  suddenly  anachronistic  inheritance. 
In  effect,  Japan  Imposed  Western  m<xlel8  of 
progress  upon  her  Oriental  and  medieval  bo- 
clety  and  successfully  transformed  it  into  a 
powerful  indvLstrlal  state.  Just  as  Japan 
did  after  the  arrival  of  Perry  and  the  outside 
world  In  1853.  so  LaUn  America  Is  now  ques- 
tioning-and  attacking  the  fotmdatlons  of  Its 
traditional  society.  Yesterday's  sacrosanct 
has  become  today's  evil,  tomorrow's  purga- 
tory. 

In  most  cases,  however,  Latin  America  can- 
not make  the  wholesale  transformation 
carried  out  so  thoroughly  by  the  Japanese. 
Nor  Is  It  possible  to  do  now  what  was  ac- 
complished so  quickly  In  the  orient  in  the 
last  century  Nor,  perhaps.  Is  It  advisable. 
Yet.  the  predicament  of  resolving  the  acute 
problems  of  change  Is  similar  In  both  In- 
stances. The  Japanese  rulers  early  in  the 
Meijl  period  realized  that,  if  change  is  re- 
sisted, the  consequence  Is  often  a  holocaust 
for  those  currently  In  power.  They  faced 
change,  the  Western  presence  In  their  midst, 
by  reaching  a  modus  vlvendl  with  It  Re- 
sistance to  change  may  bring  on  a  faUl 
collapse  of  the  social  order.  AdapUtlon  to 
It  and  transformation  with  It  will  most  likely 
preserve  the  useful  features  and  functions  of 
traditional  society. 

The  Impact  of  change  Is  seen  In  the  city 
better  than  anywhere  else.  The  city  Is  the 
very  focus  of  change.  It  is  the  catalyit 
between  the  old  and  the  new  In  Latin 
America.  It  dramatizes  the  old  Injustices 
and  precipitates  the  coming  of  the  new  The 
city  and  the  machine  have  brought  Irre- 
versible change  to  the  surface  and  the  soul 
of  Latin  America.  Poverty  Is  cast  Into  sharp 
relief   because  of   their  presence. 

The  city  Is  the  only  place  where  there  J« 
light   In  Latin   America— In  a  flgtiratlve  a« 


,rell  as  a  literal  sense.  The  traveler  appre- 
ciates this  as  his  airplane  approaches  any  of 
the  great  LAtln  American  cities.  Beyond 
tbem  Is  darkness,  the  endless  stretches  at 
land  still  unlllumlnated  by  the  progress  and 
change  of  this  century,  still  obscured  by  the 
traditional  medieval  order  of  things. 

The  city  holds  out  the  promise  of  the 
aoth  century.  It  may  be  artificial,  but  U 
galvanizes  men's  hearts  and  draws  them 
magnetically  to  Its  environs.  The  middle 
class  Is  metropolitan  and  trained  In  a  pro- 
fession or  a  craft.  The  immigrants  move 
from  the  feudal  countryside  to  the  con- 
t«nporary  city  for  the  benefits  It  promises, 
but  they  are  frusUated  In  participating  In 
them  because  they  are  Illiterate,  unskilled, 
and  uncouth.  They  are  not  yet  of  this 
century. 

The  cltj^of  the  20th  century  conflicts  with 
the  siesta.  The  large  metrof>olls  of  means 
and  misery  is  discipline,  progress,  and 
tension.  It  means  punctuality  and  organiza- 
tion. The  city  Is  man's  response  to  the  Idea 
of  material  progress.  It  means  reliance  upon 
functional  rather  than  personal  relatlon- 
ihlps.  The  city  means  the  breakdown  of  the 
traditional,  patriarchal  family.  Functlonal- 
Ism  has  replaced  splendor  In  the  city  oif  our 
time.  Feudal  splendor  has  become  both 
profligate  and  anachronistic. 

The  city  has  been  the  birthplace  of  democ- 
racy. The  machine  la  the  means  to  egali- 
tarian Justice.  The  factory  breaks  down  the 
superstition  and  subservience  basic  to  the 
paternalistic  framework.  The  machine  de- 
mands a  discipline  and  rationality  of  those 
who  operate  It  and  direct  Its  uses.  The 
factory,  to  exist,  must  be  efficient  and  pro- 
ductive. The  latlfundla  can  be  wasteful  and 
dependent  upKjn  the  caprice  and  Improvi- 
dence of  the  patr6n.  The  city  has  Its  laws, 
the  countryside  Its  folkways.  The  capitalist 
In  hU  metropMjUtan  existence  has  been  re- 
stricted by  labor  laws,  mfiss  agitation  and 
demogoglc  controls,  corporate  structures,  and 
egalitarian  codes  In  general.  The  land  baron, 
the  hacendado,  Is  the  lord  of  his  domain: 
There  can  be  no  Incursion  upon  his  author- 
ity, on  his  land  his  flat  U  absolute,  obedience 
to  him  Is  total  and  personal.  Only  in  the 
cities  do  the  politics  of  change  have  their 
propver  habitat. 

Adjustment  to  radically  new  situations  Is 
the  essence  of  the  politics  of  change.  The 
new  cannot  be  held  off  by  a  blind  reference 
to  the  past.  We  have  cited  Japan's  experi- 
ence In  the  last  century  under  the  Meljl  and 
the  Catholic  Chtu-ch's  recent  stand  on  polit- 
ical and  social  reforms  as  examples  of  suc- 
cessful response  to  the  Imperatives  of  change. 
The  measure  of  any  viable  institution,  or  of 
any  worthy  man  for  that  matter,  is  the 
capacity  to  adjust  quickly  and  sensibly  to 
tlie  challenges  of  change.  This,  basically.  Is 
the  problem  of  our  relations  with  Latin 
America  and  the  problem  of  Latin  Americans 
themselves  in  their  own  societies.  The  Im- 
peratives of  change  will  become  the  winds 
of  revolution  unless  we  and  they  de\-lse  a 
workable  set  of  policies  and  politics  for  our 
changing  times. 

In  the  United  States,  we  will  never  imder- 
stand  the  nature  of  change  In  Latin  America 
until  we  come  to  see  it  in  Latin  American 
terms  and  experience.  We  must  forgo  our 
ready  use  of  extreme  alternatives  when  we 
speak  of  this  area.  We  have  simplified  their 
world  beyond  recognition  by  our  language  of 
absolutes:  communism  or  decnocracy.  free 
enterprise  or  a  state-controlled  economy, 
progress  or  explosion,  evolution  or  revolution. 
There  is  a  kernel  of  truth  in  all  these  tru- 
isms— but  no  more  than  a  kernel,  Latin 
America,  no  matter  what  extrajfagant  terms 
we  use.  will  have  its  own  peculiar  develofv- 
ment.  We  must  learn  to  recognize  the  special 
characteristics  of  this  development  by  the 
sympathetic  act  of  understanding.  Latin 
American  societies  are  Just  now  assuming 
their  modem  form,  a  form  still  unclear;  they 


are  moving  f  orwsird  with  sometimes  stunning 
velocity — or  regressing  with  dismaying  fre- 
quency. The  final  outcome  of  their  course 
may  not  satisfy  our  ctilttiral  preferences  or 
our  political  and  economic  strategy.  But 
before  we  can  Influence  any  of  them  In  any 
way,  we  mtist  see  them  as  entities  different 
from  our  own  society.  In  a  world  where  dif- 
ference is  accepted,  change  is  no  longer  a 
dismaying  challenge,  but  a  beckoning 
stimulus. 

These  will  be  hard  ways  for  us  to  learn,  be- 
cause we  are  used  to  the  frozen  politics  of  the 
oold  war.  We  may  now  for  the  first  time  be 
moving  slowly  out  of  its  barren  shadow.  The 
Latin  Americans,  too,  will  face  unekpected 
hardships  and  cruel  frustrations  In  their  ad- 
jvistment  to  change.  Recourse  to  the  old  will 
be  useless  or  tragic.  Resistance  to  change 
win  be  fatal.  If  we  In  this  country  must 
abandon  our  terminology  of  absolutes,  they 
in  Latin  America  must  forswear  their  pan- 
theons of  demons.  The  new  generation  there 
will  have  to  accept  their  heritage  proudly, 
but  dismiss  much  of  Its  polemic  and  lUoglc. 
The  tirades  against  the  gringo,  the  extreme 
suspicion  and  cunning  turned  upon  most  for- 
eigners, and  the  excessive  xenophobia  mtist 
be  moderated  by  new  knowledge,  new  experi- 
ence, new  Insights.  Latin  Americans  live  In 
a  world  of  International  interdependence,  so- 
cial responsibility,  and  advancing  technology. 
They  face  the  ordeal  of  transforming  their 
societies  from  top  to  bottom,  but  nationalism 
need  not  carry  them  into  the  excesses  of  a 
hate  campaign  against  the  United  States  or 
any  other  nation.  Nationalism  awakens  a 
people  by  stirring  Its  patriotic  sentiments,  by 
calling  upon  the  past  to  aid  the  present,  and 
it  has  a  thousand  wise  iises.  Nationalism  can 
be  a  tiger,  too,  and  devour  those  who  ride  it 
Irresponsibly  for  their  own  purposes. 

Change  confronts  the  new  generation  In 
Latin  America  with  an  Increasingly  wide 
world  stage,  a  society  In  which  only  respon- 
sible action  will  repair  ancient  evils,  and 
where  modem  science  is  fast  gnawing  away 
the  facade  and  foundation  of  traditional  so- 
ciety. If  their  politics  of  change  are  flexible 
and  responsible,  as  ours  should  be,  too,  the 
middle  of  the  20th  century  can  be  the  thresh- 
old of  a  coming  great  age  In  Latin  America. 
Otherwise,  It  will  be  the  tragic  climax  of  a 
system  that  outlived  its  Jxistiflcation  and  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  changing  heralds  of  a 
new  age. 

Joseph  Maiee. 

RiCHASD  W.  Weatherhead. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  article  "Mr.  President.  Please  Ex- 
plain This  World  We  Live  In — My  Son 
Has  Some  Questions  That  I  Can't  An- 
swer" was  first  published  in  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  of  July  14.  Because 
it  received  such  an  overwhelming  re- 
sponse, It  was  reprinted  on  July  28,  and 
a  copy  was  sent  to  me.  After  reading 
this  very  thoughtful  and  well-written 
piece.  I  can  well  understand  the  reason 
for  the  response  which  it  received.  Since 
Its  questions  are  those  which  trouble 
many  of  us.  I  believe  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  readers  of  the  Record  : 


"Mr.  PREsroENT,  Please  Explaim  This  World 
We  Live  In — Mt  Son  Has  Some  Questions 
That  I  Can't  Answee" 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  a  question.  Mr. 
President,  that  takes  more  of  a  man  than  I 
to  answer. 

You  see,  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  son,  an 
avid  reader  of  history  and  current  events  and 
In  his  pursuit  to  learn  about  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours  he  has  become  confused. 

He  has  been  brought  up  In  the  txadltion  of 
God  first,  country  second,  and  family  third; 
he  has  been  taught  the  Stars  and  Stripes  is 
a  symbol  of  freedom;  that  the  Potirth  of 
July  is  to  be  celebrated,  not  tolerated;  that 
Just  because  goose  btimps  Jump  out  all  over 
his  body  when  the  national  anthem  Is 
played  Lb  no  Indication  he's  a  "square"  or 
"some  kind  of  a  nut";  that  we  are  a  strong, 
free  nation,  a  nation  where  the  majority  not 
a  minority  rules;  that  we  are  a  republic  of 
free  enterprise  where  a  man  ca-  woman,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  creed,  can  rise  as 
high  as  the  heavens  If  he  has  the  ambition 
and  if  he  Is  willing  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifices;  he  has  been  taught  that  freedom 
and  equality  are  earned,  not  legislated  or 
handed  out  on  a  silver  platter. 

He  has  been  told  of  the  thousands  of 
young  Americans  who  have  gflven  their  lives 
on  bloody  battlefields  across  the  globe  bo 
that  he  might  enjoy  his  freedom  and  that 
someday,  when  it  Is  needed,  he,  too,  must 
be  ready  to  answer  the  call  of  his  country. 
The  heritage  of  Americanism  rtins  deep  In 
this  body,  Mr.  President. 

He  takes  pride  In  recalling  the  winter  at 
Valley  Forge;  the  courage  of  patriots  at  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans;  the  charge  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt  up  San  Juan  Hill;  the  storming  of 
the  trenches  In  Prance;  the  heroic  defenders 
of  Bastogne;  the  raising  of  the  flag  at  Iwo 
Jima;  and  the  gallant  stand  at  Pusan  in 
Korea. 

By  modern  standards,  I  guess  this  son  of 
mine  and  myself  would  be  labeled  extrem- 
ists— he  loves  his  country  and  his  flag.  And 
next  to  God,  there's  no  man  like  Uncle  Sam. 
But  now.  Mr.  President,  the  boy  can  no 
longer  accept  this  fantasy  called  patrlotlsm. 
The  more  he  reads,  reeettrches  and  studies, 
the  more  confused  he  becomes. 

The  question  that  has  him  stymied,  Mr. 
President,  is  "What  does  the  United  States 
of  America  stand  for  now  and  where  is  It 
headed?" 

I  cannot  answer  that  question  In  all  fair- 
ness to  the  boy,  Mr.  President. 

Am  I  to  teU  him  we  have  become  a  country, 
where  mlnlorlty  groups  make  the  decisions 
at  the  expense  of  the  majority? 

Am  I  to  tell  him  we  have  become  a  nation 
forced  to  accept  the  dictates  of  mob  violence? 
Am  I  to  tell  that  chains  have  bound  the 
enterprise  system  and  that  a  man  can  no 
longer  operate  his  property,  his  business  as 
he  thinks  best  without  government  inter- 
vention? 

Am  I  to  tell  him  "protector  of  our  enemies" 
is  rapidly  replacing  "land  of  the  free,  home 
of  the  brave,"  as  oiu-  national  slogan? 

Recalling  past  administrations'  deeds  at 
the  Republican  National  Conventon  sent  the 
boy  scurrying  to  his  books  to  attempt  to 
find  for  himself  questions  and  charges  made 
for  and  against  the  past  25  years  of  Repub- 
lican and  Democrat  administrations. 

History  shows,  Mr.  President,  that  the  years 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Harry  Truman  and 
Dwlght  Elsenhower,  this  country  won  the 
wars  but  completely  capitulated  at  the  peace 
tables. 

Then  along  came  John  P.  Kennedy,  a  dy- 
namic youpng  man  who  was  going  to  get  this 
country  moving  again,  make  it  strong,  the 
last  bastion  of  democracy.  His  words  were 
strong,  Mr.  President,  but  he,  like  his  prede- 
cessors, carried  a  weak  stick. 

Are  you  going  to  follow  their  examples  Mr. 
President?  I  can't  speak  for  you  and  my  son 
wants  to  know. 
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We  are  a  atrong  and  mighty  nation,  our 
Kepresentatlves  In  Congress  tell  us.  We  are 
unmatched  In  weaponB,  oxir  executive  branch 
shout*.  We  are  a  God-fearing  nation,  hon- 
ored by  laws  and  traditions  of  our  ancestors, 
the  historians  write. 

Then,  If  this  Is  true  Mr.  President,  explain 
to  my  son  why  we  giive  away  Eastern  Europe 
to  the  Communists  at  the  Yalta  Conference 
under  Mr.  Roosevelt;  explain  to  him  why  we 
fought  a  half-way  wtu-  In  Korea  under  Mr. 
Truman;  why  we  coddled  the  Red  Chinese, 
allowing  them  to  violate  all  agreements  while 
we  stood  helplessly  claiming  •foul"  and  yet 
did  nothing  while  young  American  men  were 
slaughtered,  dying  not  knowing  what  they 
were  fighting  for  or  why  they  were  fighting. 

How  can  I  explain  Mr.  Eisenhower  turning 
a  <XenS  ear  on  pleas  for  help  from  the  freedom 
fighters  of  Hungry  during  the  height  of  their 
revolt? 

Elsenhower,  my  son  has  read,  was  a  great 
leader  of  World  War  II  and  some  historians 
even  thought  a  great  President. 

But  explain  to  my  son.  Mr.  President,  how 
it  Is  that  our  sworn  enemies,  the  Commu- 
nists, made  more  headway  and  advances  dur- 
ing the  "golden  era"  of  Eisenhower's  8  years 
than  anytime  since  the  Bolshevist  revolu- 
tion In  their  campaign  for  world  domina- 
tion. 

Attempt  to  reason  with  this  boy,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  the  State  Department  allowed 
Communists  to  gain  high  positions  In  the 
foreign  diplomacy  field.  Its  in  the  history 
boolcs,  Mr  President,  but  it  doesnt  explain 
why. 

Tell  this  young  American  wliy.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  after  the  FBI.  the  worlds  fore- 
most law  enforcing  agency,  had  pinpointed 
men  of  high  rank  in  our  CTOvernment  who 
were  Communists  or  had  Communist  affili- 
ations that  nothing  was  done  to  remove  these 
cancers  imbedded  in  the  working  mechanism 
of  a  free  cotintxy. 

And  explain  to  this  boy  that  when  these 
conspirators  were  arrested  they  were  even- 
tually freed  by  decisions  handed  down  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme   Court. 

This  is  another  confusing  Issue.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, the  Supreme  Court. 

Since  this  country  was  founded,  the  his- 
torians relate,  the  High  Court  has  Influenced 
the  branches  of  the  Government  with  deci- 
sions that  aided,  not  hindered  Independence 
and  respect  for  human  rights  and  liberties. 

But  the  sands  of  time  have  shifted.  And 
with  the  -Shift  the  Constitution  of  this  coun- 
try has  become  merely  a  scrap  of  paper,  used 
to  twist  and  squeeae  from  Ink  dried  long 
ago.  Interpretations  that  are  not  to  be  found 
In  those  finely  written  words. 

And  since  1954  when  Earl  Warren  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice  of  this  hallowed  Court, 
the  record  indicates  a  trend  toward  antl- 
G<:xl.  pro-Communist  fav'irltism  as  a  result 
of  the  Court's  declslonK. 

Mr.  Warren,  particularly,  hius  supported 
the  Communist  cause  in  nearly  all  cases  ap- 
pealed to  the  majestic  C'>urt.  Yet.  this  coun- 
try has  no  recourse  to  correct  what  seem- 
ingly appears  to  be  a  deficiency  in  ovir  form 
of  representative  government. 

But  things  were  going  to  be  better  when 
Mr.  Kennedy  became  President,  my  son  had 
read.  But  did  they.  Mr  President '  We  con- 
tinued to  help  our  sworn  enemies  who  prom- 
ised to  btu-y  us.  We  sold  tliem  wheat  and 
strategic  materials,  built  powerplants  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  sold  them  Jet  fighters. 

Why.  Mr  President.  In  the  past  20  years. 
you  couldn't  tell  a  Democratic  President 
from  a  Republican  President 

And  Mr.  Kennedy  as  likeable  as  he  was. 
made  enemies  by  making  possible  more  free- 
dom for  the  minorities  and  less  freedom  for 
the  majority.  He  alienated  bu.slriess,  the 
backbone  of  this  free  enterprise  form  of 
government. 

And  please  explain  to  this  boy.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  at  a  time  when  uur  country  need- 


ed more  courage  and  less  proflJe.  we  allowed 
the  Berlin  wall  to  be  built;  that  we  per- 
mitted 1,400  young  Cuban  jiatrlots  to  go 
ashore  at  the  Bay  ot  Pigs,  one  eye  on  the 
enemy  and  one  eye  scanning  the  sklee  for 
promised    air   support   that   never  came? 

And  tell  this  young  patriot  why  our  State 
Department  financed  the  Castro  revolution 
In  Cuba  when  as  early  as  1948  US.  officials 
knew  he  was  a  CommunLst  when  he  led  the 
Red-lii.Hpired    revolt   In   B-igata,   Colombia. 

These  are  things  I  can't  cx]>lain  to  my  son, 
Mr.  President.  I  trust  th.it  you  may  have 
the  answers. 

History  records  the  progress  we  have  made 
In  science,  medicine,  engineering,  and  the 
professional  arts,  but  It  seems  that  In  gov- 
eriunent  we  have  switched  from  the  basic 
concepts  tills  country  w;is  founded  ujxjn 

And  frankly.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
at  this  moment,  tlie  majority  of  190  million 
Americans  would  rather  "light  than  switch" 
to  communism. 

My  son  wants  t<3  know  what  he  can  do  for 
his  wjuntry.  Mr.  President  There  was  a 
titne  when  I  could  tell  him  but  now  I  can- 
not. 

The  only  advice  I  can  give  him  is  simple 
and  to  the  point. 

"Pray,  my  son.  Pray  that  In  some  way. 
some  manner,  some  mlnicle.  our  Nation  can 
be  restored  to  what  It  once  was — a  nation 
of  strong,  free.  Independent.  self-susUilnlng 
people  that  cannot  and  will  not  pyerish  from 
this  eartli." 

Sincerely, 

Jack  Hobo. 


The  Junior  Statesmen  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF    CAIIFOPNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  12. 1964 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  l<j  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House  an  outstanding  orga- 
nization of  young  men  and  women  in 
my  State.  This  is  the  Junior  State.s- 
men  of  America,  a  nonpartisan  youth 
government  movement  that  has  been  de- 
veloping strong  new  cili/ens  since  1934. 
In  this  year,  on  the  30th  anniversary  of 
its  founding.  It  continues  to  spread  re- 
spect and  understanding  for  the  Consti- 
tution upon  which  the  Nation  itself  is 
founded. 

The  Junior  Statesmen  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  high  school  students  that  have 
foimed  their  own  gov^'rnlTlcnt,  their  own 
Junior  State,  to  learn  for  themselves  how 
American  democracy  works.  They  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  proposition 
that  politics  Is  an  honorable  profession, 
not  one  to  be  scorned  and  Ignored  by 
American  citizens.  The  Junior  States- 
men organization  is  made  up  totally  of 
students — they  write  their  own  consti- 
tution, elect  their  own  officers,  plan  and 
hold  their  own  conventions,  take  Uielr 
own  stands  on  every  Issue  of  the  day,  and 
determine  Uieir  own  programs. 

The  Junior  Statesmen  oi  America  was 
founded  in  1934  by  Prof.  Ernest  Andrew 
Rodgeis,  in  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  It  was 
conceived  as  a  movement  of  young  peo- 
ple, dedicated  lo  the  values  and  purposes 
of  American  government.  Its  code  es- 
tablished it  as  nonpartisan,  nonsectar- 


lan,  axid  nonsecret;  open  to  all  students 
wlio  wished  to  devrf(^  their  citizenship 
in  the  best  possible  way — by  foiming  aod 
taking  responsibility  for  their  own  gov- 
ernment. With  full  dedication  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  em- 
bodied in  its  charter,  the  organization 
spread  rapidly  to  many  California  high 
schools.  Tlie  new  Junior  Statesmen  met 
in  their  first  State  convention  at  the  San 
F'rancisco  World's  Fair  in  1939.  They 
drafted  their  own  constitution,  elected 
the  first  State  officers,  and  embarked  on 
their  first  State  project.  The  movement 
was  supported  by  many  educators,  gov- 
ernment officials  and  businessmen,  who 
e.stabli.shod  the  Junior  Statesmen  Foun- 
dation to  provide  legal  and  ^financial 
backing  for  the  emerginR  orfzanization. 
Recently,  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  California,  the  honorable 
William  Mailllard.  of  San  Francisco, 
served  as  tlae  president  of  the  foundation. 
Though  the  foundation  continues  to 
maintain  full  legal  responsibility  for  the 
organization,  they  have  reiterated  the 
original  position  that  the  government 
and  determination  of  programs  should 
be  left  to  the  student  Junior  Statesmen, 
a  policy  borne  out  by  30  years  of  con- 
scientious effort  and  excellent  results. 
Junior  Statesmen  leaders  meet  frequently 
with  the  foundation,  which  supervlset 
fundraising,  employs  a  full-time  field  di- 
rector to  aid  high  school  chapters,  and 
conducts  the  special  Junior  Statesmen 
summer  school. 

The  Junior  Statesmen  Is  made  up  of 
over  70  liigh  school  chapters  from  all 
parts  of  California,  from  Los  Angeles  to 
San  Francisco  and  from  Lake  Tahoe  to 
Santa  Barbara.  There  are  two  nearly 
established  chapters  in  Washington 
State.  In  all,  over  3.000  students  par- 
ticipate in  the  activities  of  Junior  States- 
men every  year.  Many  are  American 
field  service  exchange  students  who 
learn  for  themselves  how  democracy 
works  and  what  it  means. 

The  Junior  Statesmen  have  organized 
themsalves  on  three  levels:  the  high 
school  chapters,  the  greater  area  regions, 
and  the  State  organization.  Every  unit 
has  its  own  student-written  and  student- 
approved  constitution.  All  administra- 
tion at  all  levels  is  the  job  of  elected 
student  officers. 

Each  high  school  chapter  is  an  Inde- 
pendent unit  affiliated  with  the  State 
organization.  Membership  ranges  from 
9,  in  Allegheny  High  School,  the  State's 
smallest  school  with  10  students,  to 
nearly  300  at  Santa  Maria  High  School. 
Each  operates  as  a  school  club  with  open 
membership:  each  has  a  faculty  adviser 
appointed  by  the  school  principal. 
Chapter  activities  are  determined  by  the 
students;  they  range  from  school  and 
community  service  projects  to  voter 
registration  to  guest  sf>eaker  programs 
and  panel  discu.ssions.  Tliey  include 
debates,  discussion,  and  the  Introduction 
of  resolutions  In  a  chapter  legislative 
session  on  issues  from  the  Income  tax  to 
reform  of  county  government  to  a  new 
foreign  policy  to  new  ideas  on  civil  rights 
and  urban  problems.  They  are  all  non- 
partisan. All  proceedings  follow  parlia- 
mentary procedure,  and  successful  res- 
olutions are  often  passed  on  to  the  higher 
levels  of  the  organization.     Chapters  es- 


tablish new  clubs  in  nearby  high  schools 
and  hold  social  events,  hear  candidates 
for  office  and  promote  their  school.  New 
Ideiis  covering  every  conceivable  activity 
related  to  government,  citizenship,  and 
service  are  put  into  practice  every  week 
all  over  California. 

The     regional     level     of     the    Junior 
Statesman  Is  an  organization  of  several 
chapters  in  a  general  geographical  area. 
Regions    are    governed    by    assemblies 
made  up  of  chapter  members,  who  elect 
administrative  officers  from  their  mem- 
bership.   There  are  four  regions:  South- 
ern  California;    Golden   Gate.    Greater 
Ban  Francisco  Bay  area;  Shasta,  north- 
ern California;  and  Washington  State. 
Regions  hold  conventions  at  various 
high  schools  from  three  to  four  times  a 
year.    All  planning  is  done  by  students — 
conventions     programs     include     guest 
speakers,  legislative  sessions,  panel  dis- 
cussions,   debate    contests,    recreation, 
dinner  and  dancing  and  the  presentation 
of  awards  for  outstanding  performances 
by  Individual  chapters.    Representatives 
of  all  parts  of  the  political  spectrum 
have  spoken  at  Junior  Statesmen  re- 
gional   conventions;     members    of    the 
ACLU.  county  judges,  university  profes- 
sors. Birch  Society  members,  assembly- 
men and  Congressmen.  State  officials 
and    r>olitical   party   officers.      I   myself 
have  addressed  such  a  convention  and 
found  it  a  rewarding  and  inspiring  ex- 
perience.     Often    impromptu    question 
periods  follow  speeches  as  the  students 
ask  their  own  challenging  questions  of 
the   speakers.      When   the   speeches   in- 
volve  political   affairs,   the   program   is 
balanced  to  maintain  nonpartisanship. 
Each  region  has  Its  own  mayor,  speak- 
er of  the  assembly,  treasurer,  and  clerk, 
as  well  as  many  appointed  officers.     A 
regional  newsletter  is  distributed  to  all 
members.    Regions  serve  to  spread  ideas 
between  chapters,  and   give  students  a 
chance  to  test  their  idesus  before  larger 
audiences.     Many  young  Junior  States- 
men have  Introduced  their  own  resolu- 
tions,    on     every     conceivable    subject, 
backed  by  painstaking  research,  to  re- 
gional  legislatures.     Opposing  spcakei-s 
come  prepared  as  well,  as  legislation  is 
distributed  in  advance  so  that  the  best 
debate  is  the  result.    Training  in  debate, 
clear  thinking,  the  wrestling  with  com- 
plex problems,  and  pailiamentary  proce- 
dure are  some  of  the  benefits  of  a  regional 
legislative  session.     In   addition,   many 
jitudents  introduce  constitutional  amend- 
ments   to    improve    their    own    govern- 
ment— for  these  Junior  Statesmen  truly 
make  up  and  govern  their  own  junior 
.■-fate. 

All  chapters  in  California,  and  for  the 
present,  those  from  Washington  as  well, 
make  up  the  State  government  of  the 
Junior  Statesmen.  The  State  organiza- 
tion holds  two  State  conventions  each 
year;  In  the  State  capitol  in  the  fall, 
meeting  in  the  California  Legislative 
chambers,  and  in  the  Los  Angeles  ai'ea 
m  the  spring,  when  State  officers  are 
elected.  Lstst  year  over  1,200  students 
attended  the  two  conventions.  Here  the 
best  legislation  from  chapters  and  re- 
gions was  presented  to  all  delegates  for 


debate.  Students  took  such  nonparty 
line  stands  as  opposing  the  wheat  sale 
to  Russia  and  supported  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Domestic  Peace  Corps.  Many 
California  State  officers  have  addressed 
State  conventions,  such  as  Governors 
Warren  and  Knight,  Attorney  General 
Mosk,  and  others.  Last  spring  former 
President  Eisenhower  spoke  to  500  young 
Junior  Statesmen  assembled  to  elect  a 
new  State  government. 

The  State  government  also  coordi- 
nates the  activities  of  the  greater  organi- 
zation, but  does  not  control  them;  pro- 
vides aid  to  chapters,  distributes  ideas 
for  programs,  and  coordinates  a  State 
pi-oject.  In  the  past,  this  project  has 
ranged  from  political  pi-eference  polls 
in  most  California  high  schools  to  a 
books-for-Africa  drive.  The  government 
is  headed  by  a  student  governor,  pres- 
ently Dennis  Bass,  of  Mills  High  School 
in  Milbrae,  Calif.  He  heads  a  staff  of 
officers  that  keeps  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  all  chapters,  edits  and  pub- 
lishes a  newspaper  sent  monthly  to  all 
members,  collects  and  disburses  dues 
set  by  the  vote  of  the  Junior  Statesmen 
themselves,  and  promotes  the  expansion 
of  Junior  Statesmen  to  other  high 
schools.  In  addition,  the  students  have 
set  up  their  own  supreme  court  to  medi- 
ate any  disputes  thrt  arise  between  the 
different  levels  of  the  organization.  By 
fully  participating  in  their  own  govern- 
ment, the  students  maintain  complete 
responsibility  for  its  actions  and  pro- 
grams just  as  they  have  since  1934. 

Each  summer,  the  Junior  Statesmen 
Foundation  holds  a  special  summer 
school  for  outstanding  Junior  Statesmen 
and  other  top  students  recommended  by 
high  schools  that  do  not  have  chap- 
ters. This  past  summer  over  110  stu- 
dents attended  two  month-long  sessions 
at  Stanford  University.  Students  at- 
tended classes  In  American  govern- 
ment and  speech,  and  met  nightly 
to  form  and  exercise  their  own  govern- 
ment. This  workshop  in  self-govern- 
ment is  an  experience  that  is  not 
matched  anywhere  else,  as  students  ex- 
periment with  a  tricameral  legislature, 
or  a  dual  presidency,  to  find  a  workable 
solution,  themselves,  to  the  problems  of 
govenunent.  This  summer,  50  of  the 
students  attended  tlie  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  in  San  Francisco. 
Many  students  not  previously  members 
of  Junior  Statesmen  returned  home  to 
form  new  chapters.  This  was  the  22d 
year  of  the  summer  school. 

I  hope  I  have  given  a  good  idea  of  the 
varied  and  excellent  programs  the  Jun- 
ior Statesmen,  over  3.000  hardworking 
and  creative  young  students,  have  to  of- 
fer the  youth  of  California,  Washington, 
and  indeed  the  Nation.  The  purpose  of 
the  Junior  Statesmen  is  not  to  mold  Con- 
gressmen. Governors,  and  Presidents, 
but  rather  to  help  develop  sound,  respon- 
sible, thinking  new  citizens,  with  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  duties  and  the  free- 
doms in  American  life.  As  young  Junior 
Statesmen  from  all  parts  of  California 
meet  and  work,  debating,  listening,  ex- 
panding their  owTi  movement,  and  put- 
ting their  own  ideas  into  practice,  this 
purpose  is  fulfilled. 


Overloaded  Aatomobilcs 


EXTENSION  OF  BEMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

OF  mcHiGAir 
TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  August  19, 1964 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning's  newspapers  carried  a 
story  stating  that  the  administration  has 
announced  a  shift  in  policy  with  respect 
to  the  Federal  excise  tax  system,  and 
next  year  will,  if  returned  to  office,  seek 
to  reduce  or  repeal  many  of  these  out- 
moded, discriminatory  taxes.  The  ad- 
ministration is  thereby  bringing  itself 
into  agreement  with  the  1964  Republican 
Party  platform.  There  has  been,  of 
course,  ample  opportunity  over  the  last 
4  years,  as  I  have  striven  to  point  out 
time  and  again,  to  effect  such  long  over- 
due tax  refoi-m.  Certainly  it  is  an  issue 
which  deserves  bipartisan  support, 
especially,  I  believe,  with  regard  to  the 
clear  need  to  reform  the  burdensome, 
sales-depressing,  price-inflating,  10-per- 
cent excise  tax  on  automobiles,  the  Na- 
tion's chief  source  of  transportation  and 
the  acknowledged  bellwether  for  the  en- 
tire econcHny.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  ex- 
pression of  support  for  the  efforts  made 
in  behalf  of  auto  excise  tax  relief  dur- 
ing the  recent  hearings  held  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot  on  August  15,  1964,  entitled, 
"Overloaded  Automobiles." 

The  editorial  follows: 

Overloaded   AxrroMOBn.Es 

If  automobiles  could  do  some  horn  toot- 
ing in  their  own  behalf  they  might  sound 
off  on  the  excise  tax  lmF>osed  on  them.  This 
overworlced  conveyance  puts  in  a  hard  day 
ferrying  the  average  family  on  an  endless  cir- 
cuit oC  hops  here  and  there.  Work,  errands, 
recreation,  school,  library,  and  countless 
other  pursulte  are  contingent  on  the  family 
sedan.  It  hardly  can  be  considered  a  luxury. 
We  rely  on  It  too  heavily  to  regard  our  car  ae 
anything  but  a  necessity. 

Yet,   the   automobile,   which   takes   one   of 
the  largest  single  shares  of  the  consumer's 
income.  Is  subject  to  a  10-peroent  excise  tax 
It  comes  out   of  a  budget  that   could  stand 
some  relief. 

Elimination  of  the  tax  has  been  suggested 
by  a  spokesman  for  the  automobile  industry 
to  the  House  'Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Richard  E,  Cross,  board  chairman  of  Ameri- 
ciui  Motors  Corp.  and  a  director  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers  Association,  said  that 
the  automobile  has  the  status  of  a  necessity 
in  today's  living  and  that  th«  10-p>ercent  ex- 
cise tax  on  new  cars  Is  an  unfair  burden  on 
consumers. 

He  raises  a  good  point.  The  sprawling 
nature  of  our  modem  communities  that  has 
coupled  the  leaping  progress  In  building  defi- 
nitely puts  the  car  In  the  category  of  a  nece's- 
slty.  We're  so  spread  out  now  that  we'd 
be  out  of  commission  without  a  car.  In 
many  cases  two  cars  axe  needed,  since  busy 
schedules  mean  double  duty  on  transporta- 
tion. 

Another  point  can  be  added  to  Mr    Cross'' 
stress  on  necessity.    The  automobile  Industry 
Is  deeply  rooted  In  the  economy  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  tax  relief  on  cars  would  Influence 
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more  buying  of  this  product,  whlc^  would 
spur  business.  A  vast  segment  of  our  Na- 
tion's output  which  la  keyed  to  the  grosa  na- 
tional product,  HB  In  the  case  of  car  produc- 
tion, would  significantly  add  to  prosperity  If 
given  a  stimulant  that  the  consumer  can  call 
a  saving 

The  question  of  cutting  taxes  isn't  Just 
speculative  President  Johnson  has  held  out 
the  possibility  of  another  Income  tax  cut 
"before  too  long."  Addressing  the  National 
As-soclalion  of  Counties,  he  said.  "If  prices 
remain  stable,  as  they  have,  and  prosperity 
continues,  as  It  Is,  we  want  to  cut  some  of 
our  excise  taxes  at  least — and,  before  too 
long,    to   cut   Income    taxes   once   more." 

Civilization  has  moved  on  wheels  since 
man  found  a  way  to  round  out  stone  and  rig 
a  cart.  The  automobile  now  plays  a  giant 
role  In  modern  life,  adding  Immensely  to 
society's  comfort  and  contributing  signifi- 
cantly to  progress  and  economic  growth. 

Without  the  penalty  of  an  excise  tax  there 
are  stlU  greater  contributions  for  the  auto- 
mobile  to  make   In  our  society 


Standpoint — The  Editorial  Voice  of 
WBBM-TV,  Chicago— Endor»es  Preii- 
dent't  Antipoverty  Bill 


-     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  19,  1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to- 
day to  an  excellent  editorial  presented 
by  WBBM-TV  in  Chicago  in  support  of 
President  Johnson's  all-out  drive  against 
poverty  in  America. 

WBBM-TV  Is  an  affiliate  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System.  Mr.  Clark 
B  George,  general  manager  of  WBBM- 
TV.  and  Mr.  Carter  Davidson,  editorial 
director  of  this  fine  television  station, 
have  performed  a  most  Impressive  pub- 
lic service  by  putting  President  John- 
son's antipoverty  program  in  its  proper 
perspective  before  millions  of  people  in 
the  Midwest  who  hear  and  see  these 
editorials. 

Thi.s  editorial  typifies  the  profound 
contribution  that  television  and  radio 
are  today  making  toward  a  better  un- 
derstanding among  Americans  of  the 
problems  confronting  their  Nation  and 
the  world. 

The  excellent  editorial  broadcast  on 
August  12  and  13  over  WBBM-TV  in 
Chicago  follows: 

President's  Antipoverty  Bill 

Otie  of  every  seven  persons  In  Cook  County 
is  liviiit;  in  poverty,  according  to  a  yardstick 
established  by  President  Johnson.  The  rule 
savs  that  any  family  with  an  annual  income 
of  $.3  000  or  less,  or  any  Individual  with  an 
Income  <>f  $2,000  or  less  each  year  Is  con- 
sidered poor  and  thus  in  the  frontline 
trenches  of  the  President's  war  on   poverty. 

Congress  recently  enacted  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  as  the  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  war  The  act  establishes  the  Office 
,  of  Eronomic  Opportunity,  with  Chlcagoim 
R.  S.irgent  Shnver  ;is  its  Director  Just  un- 
der 81  billion  was  allocated  as  the  initial 
war  chest 

The  Welfare  Council  of  Metropolitan  Chi- 
cago estimates  that  some  700,000  residents 
of  Ct>ok  County  fall  below  the  so-called  pov- 


erty   line    In    their    annual    Incomee,    and 
600.000  of  them  in  tbe  city  of  Chicago  Itself. 

The  war  on  poverty  In  Chicago  will  b« 
waged  through  existing  welfare  agencies  and 
win  concentrate  on  training  youth*  between 
16  and  21  for  Joba  tar  which  they  are  not 
now  qualified. 

Dr  Deton  J  Brooks,  Jr.,  appointed  by 
Mayor  Daley  tia  coordinator,  or  field  general 
In  the  battle  agalnat  poverty,  estimates  the 
city  will  share  In  about  $20  million  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  be  allocated  to  Illinois  and 
that  about  15,000  of  the  city's  unemployed 
youths  will  be  the  first  beneflclarlee  of  on- 
the-job  training 

The  whole  war  on  poverty  concept  has 
been  controversial  from  the  first  time  It  was 
mentioned  by  President  Johnson  last  March 
Republicans  have  charged  that  It  Is  a  raw 
bid  for  votes  In  an  election  year 

p:ron()nuslfl  have  sfild  It  Is  a  mere  first  step 
and  will  be  InefTective  In  raising  tiie  living 
stiindards  of  low-income  groups 

It  has  been  called  a  gigantic  step  toward 
the  welfare  state  and  it  has  been  criticized 
for  fi>rusliig  the  worlds  attention  on  short- 
comltiK-"?  In  the  Ainprlcnii  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem One  Swiss  newspaper,  for  instance, 
headlined  Its  story  of  the  President's  war  on 
poverty  speech  by  iisklng  whether  it  was  "the 
end  f)f  the  American  dream." 

Without  dealing  with  the  merits  of  any  of 
the  criticisms,  since  any  major  legislation  is 
controversial  in  an  election  year.  Standpoint 
believes  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Is  a 
valuable  step,  although  Just  a  beginning  one. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  fact  of  eco- 
nomic deprivation  in  this  country— existing 
in  the  midst  of  substantial  prosperity— can 
best  be  dealt  with  privately.  The  federally 
tinanre<-l  war  on  poverty  has  been  declared 
simply  because  It  has  not  been  dealt  with 
privately.  There  Is  no  denying  that  poverty 
does  exist  In  the  midst  of  plenty,  but  It  is 
our  hope  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity- the  high  command  of  the  war  on 
poverty-  will  be  needed  only  as  a  triggering 
mechanism 

In  our  view,  poverty  Is  not  a  blight  which, 
like  a  smallpox  epidemic,  can  be  cured  by 
emergency  medical  measures  and,  once  cured, 
be  expected  to  stay  cured.  It  has  to  do  with 
massive  migrations  of  potjple  improperly  as- 
similated Into  the  economic  life  of  the  city. 
It  has  to  do  with  school  dropouts,  creating 
a  work  force  with  Inadequate  education  to 
hold  Jobs  in  these  specialized  times. 

IncldenUlly,  one  of  every  three  high  school 
sophomores  enrolling  In  Chicago  public 
schools  this  fall  can  be  expected  to  quit  be- 
fore he  graduates.  The  national  ratio  Is 
one  out  of  four,  which  neatly  exhibits  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  our  own  city  faces 

In  a  sense,  the  Government's  war  on  pov- 
erty Is  no  war  at  all,  merely  a  battle.  The 
toUil  war  h;is  to  be  fought  by  all  of  us  on 
all  troll's 


Statement  of  Hon.  Michael  A.  Feighan 
Before  Democratic  Platform  Committee 
in  Support  of  a  New,  Fair,  and  Sound 
Immigration  Bill 

F.XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 
IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  5,  1964 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  leave 
previously  granted,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
my  statement  before  the  Democi-atlc 
Platform  Committee  In  support  of  a  new, 
fair,  and  sound  immigration  bill: 


Stattment  or  Hon  Michael  L  Peichan 
Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  plat- 
fcwTn  committee,  I  am  Congresman  Michab, 
A.  Fkiohan.  I  have  been  privileged  to  rep. 
resent  the  people  of  the  20th  District  of  Ohio 
in  Congress  for  the  past  22  years 

While  I  am  chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Nationality, 
and  chairman  of  the  Joint  Senate-House 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Policy,  I  appear  tcxlay  In  my  individual  capac- 
ity as  a  citizen  and  lifetime  member  of  the 
Democratic   Party 

My  remarks  will  be  directed  at  two  planks 
in  our  platform — immigration  and  foreign 
policy 

The  population  of  our  Nation  as  I  speak 
to  you  { 2  30  pm  I  is  estimated  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  to  be  192,467,619.  Pour 
years  ago  this  hour,  the  count  was  181,141.- 
000  Pour  years  from  this  hour  the  count 
will  be  203.446,000  We  are  a  country  well 
settled  and  well  developed.  In  fact,  we  are 
by  far  the  most  advanced  Industrial-tech- 
nical Nation  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
We  are  not  a  nation  in  need  of  Immigration. 
by  any  test  or  current  International  stand- 
ard. Nor  are  we  a  country  of  emigration. 
There  Is  no  need  for  our  people,  or  any  seg- 
ment thereof,  to  seek  admission  to  other 
less  settled  or  developed  lands  where  there 
might  be  greater  opportunity  for  the  Individ- 
ual Our  land  abounds  with  opportunity  for 
all  who  are  ambitious  and  who  are  prepared 
to  maKe  the  personal  sacrifices  which  have 
been  the  price  of  success  in  every  generation, 
I  include  the  opportunity  to  prepare  for  a 
useful  life  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  use 
fully  natural  and  cultivated  talents,  apti- 
tudes and  skills  This  does  not  by  any 
means  suggest  that  we  need  or  are  ready  for 
what  Is  generally  called  a  restrictive  Inunl- 
gratlon  policy.  Quite  the  contrary  Is  the 
case.  What  we  need  Is  an  Immigration  pol- 
icy tuned  to  our  current  domestic  needs  and 
our  international  commitments. 

Permit  me  to  share  with  you  these  basic 
considerations,  upon  which  that  policy  must 
be  established 

1  Despite  the  fact  we  are  no  longer  a 
country  of  Immigration,  we  are  by  far  the 
most  generous  and  liberal  nation  In  the  world 
so  far  as  the  number  of  immigrants  we  admit 
each  year.  The  record  shows  that  over  the 
past  10  years  we  have  taken  In  an  annual 
average  of  300,000  Immigrants.  Other  na- 
tions, generally  regarded  as  countries  of  im- 
migration, both  In  this  hemisphere  and  the 
Pacific  areas  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
fall  far  below  that  number  of  Immigrant 
admissions  For  example,  Australia  averaged 
102,000,  and  Canada  averaged  90,000  annual 
adml.sslons  over  the  5-year  period,  1959-63. 
2.  Of  the  300.000  Immigrants  we  have  been 
admitting  each  year  only  one-third  have 
come  In  under  the  much  disputed  national 
origins  quota  system.  Two-thirds  have  been 
admitted  as  nonquota  immigrants,  largely 
from  the  nations  of  the  'V^'estern  Hemisphere. 

3  Despite  our  generous  and  liberal  posi- 
tion on  the  number  of  annual  Immigrant 
admissions,  it  Is  now  clear  our  present 
method  of  admLsslons  causes  more  domestic 
problems  than  it  Is  rer.olvlng.  I  refer  spe- 
cifically to  the  large  number  of  families  In 
our  Nation,  split  and  separated  by  war,  tyr- 
anny and  human  upsets,  with  some  members 
living  abroad  waiting  for  a  quota  number 
to  Join  their  loved  ones  In  the  United  States. 
The  waiting  period  In  many  instances  is  long 
and  trying,  difficult  if  not  impt:>6Slble  to  jus- 
tify In  light  of  the  primary  moral  value  our 
,soclety     attaches    to    the    Integrity    of    the 

family. 

4  Our  nonquota  immigrant  admissions 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  have  been  on  a 
consuint  rise  during  the  past  10  years  In 
view  of  the  Increased  mobility  of  popula- 
tions in  our  hemisphere,  because  of  the  rapid 
and  .somewhat  Inexpensive  means  of  trans- 
portation- not  to  mention  the  many  attrac- 
tions inherent  In  our  national   life — predict 
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It  ooctlnxilng  rise  In  tbis  number  of  non- 
quota Immigrant  admissions  In  the  yean 
^e«id, 

6,  As  a  technological  nation  moving  at 
toreakneck  speed  into  a  fuUy  autoaiated  so- 
ciety, we  are  ezi>erienclng  socioeconomic 
problems,  the  solutions  for  which  are  yet  to 
l>e  found  and  proved  out.  I  refer  not  only 
to  the  problems  of  unemployment  and  tin- 
der employment,  but  to  the  stimulated  mo- 
bility of  our  labor  force,  the  training  of 
workers  to  meet  the  technical-scientific  de- 
xnands  of  automation,  replacement  of  the 
family  farm  by  the  science  of  Industrial 
farming,  the  concentration  of  our  popula- 
tion Into  urban  centers,  Just  to  mention  a 
few.  All  these  problems  and  the  solutions 
we  find  to  them  cannot  be  separated  from 
our  national  jxjllcy  of  Immigrant  admis- 
sions. For  immigrants  are  above  all  else, 
people  who  must  find  their  way  to  happiness 
In  the  milieu  of  our  society  no  less  than  our 
native-born  citizens. 

6.  Few  would  disagree  with  the  need  for 
our  Nation  to  maintain  its  traditions  as  a 
haven  for  some  of  the  victims  ot  p>olltlcal 
and  religious  p>ersecutlon  In  many  lands 
across  the  seas,  and  more  lately  those  who 
have  escaped  from  the  Russian  fortress  in 
the  Caribbean.  Our  record  In  this  respect 
remains  unchallen^d.  However,  It  hardly 
befits  our  rich  traditions  to  admit  our  fair 
share  of  those  victims  under  conditions 
which  attach  to  their  admission  the  stigma 
of  parole,  as  we  are  doing  at  present.  Refu- 
gees whom  we  admit  should  enter  as  all 
other  Immigrants  do — with  no  fljiger  of  sus- 
picion or  trial  pointed  at  them.  They  fled 
or  escaped  from  communism  because  the 
hand  of  the  Russian  Jailer  was  about  to  rest 
on  their  shoulders.  When  they  come  here 
they  want  to  forget  their  nightmare  of  ex- 
perience In  the  police  state.  We  shotUd 
exemplify  only  freedom,  justice,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Individual  in  the  reception  we 
accord  them. 

It  Is  apparent,  therefore,  that  a  modern- 
day  Immigration  policy  Involves  finding 
answers  to  these  questions: 

1.  How  many  Immigrant*  shall  we  admit 
each  year,  based  upon  our  ability  to  absorb 
them  at  this  stage  of  our  national  develop- 
ment? 

2.  Wha.t  shall  be  the  criteria  for  selecting 
Immigrants  for  admission,  within  the  celling 
of  absorbability? 

3.  ShaU  we  continue  the  practice  of  non- 
quota Immigration  for  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, or  shaXl  we  subject  that  practice  to 
the  same  critical  anaiysls  as  has  been  given 
to  the   national  origins  quota  system? 

4.  Have  we  reached  a  ptoint  In  ouj  national 
development  which  requires  a  worldwide 
quota  system  governed  by  a  realistic  assess- 
ment of  our  domestic  needs  with  a  reasonable 
flexibility  to  support  our  International  com- 
mitments? 

5.  What  are  to  be  the  respective  roles  cf 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment  and 
of  Congress  In  any  radically  revised  program 
of  immigrant  admissions.  In  light  of  the  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  fixed  upon  Con- 
gress for  regtUatlng  Immigration  Into  the 
United  States? 

It  should  be  equally  apparent  that  the  an- 
swers to  these  basic  questions  will  not  be 
found  In  leveling  a  spirited  attack  upon  the 
national  origins  quota  system  which  Is  bait 
one  element  of  the  total  problem.  That 
woxild  be  an  easy,  cheap,  and  somewhat  tar- 
nished approach  which  escapes  facing  up  to 
a  national  problem  in  its  total  reality. 

Since  Congress  carries  the  responsibility  of 
regulating  Immigration  Into  the  United 
states,  It  Is  the  corresponding  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  establish  policy  and  the  supporting 
laws  which  give  life  to  that  policy.  Con- 
press  has  provided  the  legal  mechanism  to 
establish  Immigration  policy  through  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Policy.  It  U  the  respon- 
sibility of  Congress  to  meet  the  Issues  which 
I  have  raised,  to  find  solutions  to  the  prob- 


lems I  have  outlined  and  to  legislate  au- 
thority for  carrying  out  an  Immigration 
policy  that  meets  our  national  needs. 

Let  me  quote  FTesldent  Jdinson  on  this 
score,  from  his  remarks  at  an  Immigration 
conference  last  January  11:  "I  would  hope 
that  we  would  do  nothing  hasty  and  make- 
shift, but  I  hope  that  we  would  apply  Mm 
tests  that  I  have  outlined  and  the  standards 
that  I  have  suggested,  doing  unto  others  as 
you  would  have  them  do  tinto  you,  and  ask- 
ing them  what  contribution  they  could  make 
to  their  country,  and  tusking  yourselves  how 
you  would  feel  If  some  of  your  very  special 
members  of  your  family  were  Involved  and 
were  facing  what  now  appears  to  be  almost 
Insurmountable  obstacles," 

To  meet  the  Immediate  needs  reflected  In 
the  quoted  statement  made  by  President 
Johnson.  I  have  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  12305, 
which  Is  now  pending  In  Congress.  Enact- 
ment of  that  legislation  would  relieve  the 
problem  of  separated  famUlee,  provide  for 
ekUlfi  needed  to  stimulate  our  economy  which 
are  now  In  short  supply,  and  remove  the 
stigma  of  parole  from  the  refugees  we  admit, 
over  a  2-yeax  trial  period.  This  would  f«T>- 
vlde  a  remedy  for  our  moet  preoslng  prob- 
lems while  Congress  hammers  out  a  modem, 
all-lncluslve  Immigration  policy. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  Inaml- 
gratlon  plank  In  our  1964  platform  call  upon 
the  Congress  to  undertake  forthwith  a  full 
scale  review  and  analysis  of  all  the  factors 
which  must  be  taken  Into  account.  Includ- 
ing those  which  I  have  outlined.  In  establish- 
ing an  Inunlgratlon  policy  which  befits  our 
present  needs  and  obligations  and  to  enact 
leglslatlcm  in  support  of  that  new  policy. 
This  course  of  action  would  reject  both  a 
hasty  and  makeshift  response  to  an  tirgent 
national  pwoblem. 

Finally,  our  immigration  program  should 
be  stripped  clean  of  all  requirements  or  pro- 
cedures which  breed  human  misery  or  en- 
courage exploitation  of  thoee  who  are  caught 
in  the  heartless  vise  of  inequity.  Otir  new 
Immigration  law  should  be  written  In  the 
spirit  of  simple  Justice,  readily  understand- 
able to  thoee  who  seek  Its  benefits  or  prx>- 
tectlon  and  consistent  with  a  sound  policy 
for  which  Congress  mtich  accept  full  re- 
sponsibility. 

What  I  have  propoeed  Is  directed  at  those 
precise  objectives. 


Wool  Imports — Broken  Promises  and 
Anothn  Closing 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH^ES 

Tuesday,  August  18,  1964 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  beef  import  bill  on 
August  18,  Congressional  Record,  House, 
page  19494.  I  referred  to  the  plight  of  the 
wool  manufacturing  Industry.  I  pointed 
out  that  it  seemed  strange  that  beef  in- 
terests were  getting  relief — whether  real 
or  imagined  is  not  yet  known — at  the 
same  time  that  solemn  promises  for  relief 
made  by  the  Democratic  administration 
to  the  wool  manufacturers  remained 
broken. 

The  plight  of  the  wool  manufacturing 
industry  Is  a  particularly  poignant  one 
for  the  reason  that  It  has  repeatedly  had 
solemn  promises  from  the  administra- 
tion for  help  similar  to  that  promised 
and  given  to  cotton.    That  the  plight  of 


ttie  wool  manufacturing  industry  is  not 
a  figment  ot  the  imagination  is  proved 
once  again,  I  regret  to  say.  by  the  recent 
closing  of  the  PamswcMth  Mill  at  Lis- 
bon Falls,  Maine.  A  constituent  of  mine 
has  called  to  my  attention  the  interest- 
ing commentary  appeariiig  in  the  En- 
terprise of  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine,  which  I 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Farnsworth  Background — PoLmcs  Part  of 
Sad    Stort 

(By  Preston  Gurney) 

The  thing  that  couldn't  happen,  did.  The 
Farnsworth  Mill  settled  comfortably  In  the 
Sabattus  Valley  at  Lisbon  Center,  had  been 
weaving  Its  beautiful  fabrics  ever  since 
Deerlng  Mllliken  began.  The  oldest  ml}l  to 
make  up  the  combination  that  Is  ranked  so 
high  In  American  business,  the  Farnsworth 
was   local,   busy,  and  continuous. 

Then,  a  bolt  from  the  blue  to  complacent 
cltLzen£  of  a  secure  industrial  community, 
the  news  came. 

Why? 

The  story  ■was  really  told  in  the  statement 
read  by  the  mill  manager,  J.  V.  Roberts, 
lately  come  here  to  try  to  salvage  the  un- 
profitable plant.  For  8  years  In  a  row,  Farns- 
worth had  lost  money.  Not  small  money  but 
some  $2,700,000 — at  least  twice  Its  annual 
payroll  to  300  local  people. 

Only  those  communities  that  have  suf- 
fered such  dismal  news  can  ai>preclate  how 
Lisbon    felt.     It    was    a    stunning    blow. 

But  the  real  story  behind  this  somber  news 
Is  not  local.  It  Is  far  more  than  local — It  Is 
State,  national  and  International. 

THE    CRTTX 

There  Is  one  i>aragraph  every  person  in 
Lisbon,  and  In  the  State,  shoxild  read.  It 
is  in  the  statement  of  J.  A,  Meehan,  company 
woolen  manager,  who  gives  the  reasons  why 
F'amsworth  made  this  decision.     He  says: 

"Throughout  this  jjerlod  It  had  been  hoped 
that  the  Govenament  would  take  some  effec- 
tive action  to  correct  the  situation  whereby 
woolen  cloth  manufactured  out  of  waste  and 
shoddy  can  be  brought  into  the  United  States 
labeled  new  wool  when  VJS.  labeling  law 
requires  that  In  this  coimtry  only  those 
fabrics  made  out  of  new  wool  may  be  labeled 
as  such.  This  large  and  unfair  raw  material 
advantage  which  foreign  competitca^  Uiave, 
along  with  the  growing  volume  of  imports  of 
fabrics  made  at  very  low  labor  rates  in  Italy 
and  foreign  countries,  has  caused  the  closing 
of  many  American  woolen  mUls  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  JLhe  management  of  Farns- 
worth has  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  its  operation  must  be  liquidated 
to  prevent  further  large  losses." 

SIMPLT 

This  means  simply  that  the  policy  of  our 
Government  In  Washington  Is  such  that 
woolen  fabrics  cannot  be  made  at  Lisbon 
Center,  Maine. 

Politically,  this  has  tremendous  meaning 
to  us.  The  International  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1962,  pushed  for  vigorously  by  the 
Kennedy  administration,  may  possibly  be 
remembered  during  the  time  It  had  all  Its 
agitation.  Nobody  then  realized,  of  course, 
that  It  would  help  put  the  Farnsworth  MUl 
out  of  business — but  almost  every  business- 
man in  the  United  States  knew  it  wotild. 
Got.  John  H.  Reed,  of  Maine,  implored  by 
businessmen  and  Industrtaltsts  to  take  a  firm 
stand  on  those  portions  of  the  bill  that 
would  harm  Maine  Industry,  finally  sub- 
mitted a  mild  report  which,  as  far  as  effect 
went,  did  nothing  to  aid  Maine, 

Senator  Eomt7nd  S.  Muskix  voted  for  the 
bUl.  In  fact,  he  was  currently  btisy  with 
window-dressing  tactics  which  tended  to  ob- 
scure the  true  meanings  of  the  biU,  and  led 
many  to  believe  that  the  warnings  of  indus- 
try were  hysterical. 
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It  U  Interesting  to  recall  that  Senator 
Maboaskt  Chasx  Smith,  back  In  1958.  was 
th«  only  New  England  Senator  to  vote  for 
wtiat  XXkBj  called  the  peril  point  amendment. 
This  was  an  amendment  to  trade  bills  which 
provided  that  when  an  American  Industry 
reached  the  point  of  peril,  the  trade  agree- 
m.ent8  could  be  relaxed  to  protect  It.  This 
amendment  has  never  passed,  although  In 
one  term  It  came  within  a  few  votes  of  pass- 
ing— and  Senator  Musko:  voted   against   it. 

COUU>    HAVK 

The  peril  point  amendment  might  not 
have  saved  Parnsworth  because  of  Interven- 
ing legislation,  but  It  certainly  would  have 
helped.  One  of  the  strongest  supporters  of 
the  peril  point  theory  was  the  late  Senator 
Owen  Brewster,  who  foretold  In  his  time 
that  (^allure  to  pass  it  would  cost  Maine  a 
gocxi  part  of  Its  Industry. 

Subject  to  these  whims  and  caprices  of 
modern  goverrunent.  the  Farnsworth  bravely 
continued  to  operate  8  years  without  a  prof- 
It — indeed,  with  a  loss.  But  the  strain  of 
almost  $3  million  was  too  much.  Tlie  point 
of  peril  came,  and  was  overcuming 

The  Farnsworth  Mill,  as  Manager  Meehan 
puts  it.  is  the  victim  of  U.S.  Incompetency 
In  Washington,  and  until  the  Government 
rela.xes  its  sweet  talk  to  foreign  competitors, 
and  begins  a  tight  control  of  unfair  practices 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  .salvation  for 
M.iine  and  her  Industry. 

T\\e  fact  that  Parnsworth  has  closed  is  one 
thing;  the  reason  why  It  has  cUjsed  ii>  an- 
other. Will  the  voters  of  Maine  be  able  to 
see  through  those  candidates  and  officials 
who  are  bent  on  destroying  us -or  will  they 
nut? 

Never  was  a  potent  message  so  eloquemly 
spoken — the  Farnsworth  has  closed. 

Parnsworth   Mill,   Libson   Center.    M.mne 

The  directors  of  Deerlng  Milllken,  Inc  . 
announce  with  regret  that  they  have  con- 
cluded they  have  no  alternative  but  to  dis- 
continue operations  at  the  Parnsworth  Mill, 
Libson  Center,  Maine. 

This  has  been  a  most  difficult  decision  to 
niake.  because  Farnsworth  was  the  first  plant 
in  what  Is  now  Deerlng  Milllken,  Inc.  The 
company  tried,  without  success,  to  make  a 
profit  in  this  operation,  but  has  been  faced 
with  losses  for  8  yeexs  in  a  row.  amounting 
U>  a  total  of  $2,700,000. 

Throughout  this  jserlod  It  had  been  hop>ed 
that  the  Government  would  take  some  effec- 
tive action  to  correct  the  situation  whereby 
woolen  cloth  manufactured  out  of  waste 
and  shoddy  can  be  brought  Into  the  United 
States  labeled  "new  wool,"  when  US.  label- 
ing law  requires  that  in  this  country  only 
those  fabrics  made  out  of  new  wo<>!  may  be 
labeled  as  such. 

T^i.s  l.'krge  and  unfair  niw  materlul  ad- 
vantage which  forelgTi  competitors  have, 
along  with  the  growing  volume  of  impwrts 
of  fabrics  made  at  very  low  labor  rates  In 
Italy  and  other  foreign  countries,  has  caused 
the  closing  of  many  American  woolen  mills 
In  the  past  few  years,  and  the  management 
of  Parnsworth  has  reluctantly  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Its  operation  also  must  be 
liquidated  to  prevent  further  large  losses. 

This  decision  has  been  particularly  diffi- 
cult to  make  because  of  the  longtime  loyal- 
ty and  cooperation  of  all  those  who  have 
worked  In  the  mill.  It  has  been  largely  be- 
cause of  this  loyalty  and  cooperation  that  the 
management  has  carried  on  so  long  In  the 
face  of  adverse  flnanclal  results,  hoping 
against  hope  that  the  situation  could  be 
reversed. 

Every  attempt  will  be  made  to  help  thoee 
who  are  now  employed  to  find  work  else- 
where. 

J.  A.  MZKHAN, 

General  Manager. 
Woolen  Manufacturing  Division.  Peer- 
ing Milliken.  Inc. 


We  Need  To  Know  Where  We're  Headed 
in  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  19. 1964 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
despite  the  recent  decisive  response  taken 
in  the  Battle  of  Tonkin  Gulf.  U.S.  policy 
in  southeast  Asia  remains  unclear,  with- 
out a  tangible  objective  or  a  coherent 
overall  strategy.  It  ts  evident  that  the 
pursuit  of  diametrically  opposed  policies 
in  the  same  area  of  the  world,  one  of 
neutralism  in  L.aos  and  one  of  unyielding 
anticommunism  in  South  Vietnam,  does 
not  contribute  to  the  success  of  either 
policy.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
•'Troika-Neutralism,"  as  a  "solution"  to 
escalating  cold  war  tensions  stands  re- 
vealed as  a  device  suited  only  to  the 
spread  of  Communi.st  infiltration  and 
subveision. 

The  basic  dilemmas  of  our  policy  in 
southeast  Asia  have  not  been  faced.  In- 
stead as  a  refuge  from  these  nagging 
realities,  we  are  offered  a  series  of  tran- 
quilizers, a  succession  of  self-surviving 
reappraisals,  each  boasting  the  certainty 
of  total  victory,  though  we  are  assured 
that  for  the  present  we  are  doing  ex- 
traordinarily well  just  to  hold  our  own. 

The  increasingly  aggressive  actions  of 
the  Communists  should  be  ample  warn- 
ing to  anyone  that  the  time  for  "mud- 
dling through"  has  all  but  run  out. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  make  available  to 
my  colleagues  a  particularly  well  written 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal  on  August  12.  1964.  entitled  "We 
Need  To  Know  Where  We're  Headed  in 
Asia." 

Wf.  Neko    Vo  Kn'iw  WiitBC  Were  Headed  in 
AsiA 

British  new.spapers.  .iccording  to  the  Brit- 
ish Information  Services,  were  almost  unani- 
mous In  supporting  the  United  States  In  Its 
attack  on  North  Vietnam's  coastal  military 
InstRllatlons  in  retaliation  for  attacks  on 
American  shlf>s  on  the  high  seas. 

But  an  undercurrent  of  fear  was  easily  de- 
tectable in  the  Brltl.sh  press  comments  on 
the  action. 

The  fear  seemed  to  stem  from  the  lack  of 
an  announced  goal  for  Vietnam  by  the  United 
States.  Where  are  we  headed,  the  British 
editors  asked  over  and  over 

It  is  a  question  many  Americans  also  are 
asking. 

Prom  predictions  of  a  "long,  dirty  war"  in 
southeast  Asia,  E>efense  Secretary  Robert  S 
McNamara  not  long  ago  forecast  the  stabili- 
zation   of    the    Vietnam    situation    and    an 
American  withdrawal  in  1965. 

That  forecast  Is  clearly  unreasonable  now. 

Our  strategy  and  tactics  In  South  Vietnam 
have  been  as  Inconsistent  as  our  forecasts 
during  the  course  of  the  strtiggle.  We  tried 
and  abandoned  a  number  of  Ideas,  each 
hailed  In  its  turn  as  the  ultimate  solution 
to  the  problem. 

We  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  succeed  at 
anything  unless  we  set  a  goal  for  ourselves 
at  the  outset.  What  do  we  want  to  accom- 
plish In  Vietnam?  Do  we  want  total  victory 
over  the  Communists  and  reunification  of 
North    and    South    Vietnam    under   a   demo- 


craf.c  govertimenf^  This,  of  course,  would 
be  the  ideal  eventviality.  but  we  already  have 
accepted  the  partition  of  Vietnam  as  we  ac- 
cepted the  partition  of  Korea  and  to  repudi- 
ate that  international  agreement  is  out  of 
the  question. 

Or  do  we  want  simply  to  "contain"  the 
Communists,  t<,i  boot  them  out  of  South 
Vietnam  and  keep  them  in  North  Vietnam? 
This  is  a  more  logical  nulllary  objective  and 
a  political  objective  clearly  withm  the  frame- 
work   of    existing    international    agreements. 

Tills  is  no  Korea.  There  is  no  battlefront. 
There  is  no  isolation  of  opposing  forces  such 
;is  existed  on  the  Korean  peninsula.  There 
are  neighboring  nations  of  varying  degrees 
of  friendliness  toward  us  and  there  is  a  fluid 
and  volatile  situation  in  Vietnam's  immedi- 
ate neighlxjr  to  the  ea.st.  La<.)S. 

Even  If  we  manage  to  whip  the  Communist 
rebels  and  stabllze  South  Vietnam,  how  long 
will  It  be  before  they  turn  I^aos  Into  a  caldron 
and  rekindle  the  guerrilla  warfare  in  both 
Laos  and  South  Vietnam? 

Or  do  we  want  to  make  military  action  in 
South  Vietnam  so  expensive  for  the  Com- 
munists that  they  will  be  willing  to  sit  down 
at  the  bargaining  table  and  negotiate  a  rea- 
sonable peace?  What  reasonable  peace  can 
we  negotiate  If  this  Is  the  goal?  We  have 
gone  about  as  far  as  we  can  go  without  giv- 
ing up  most  of  southeast  Asia. 

We  agree  to  the  "neutralization"  of  Laos,  an 
agreenjent  that  may  soon  come  apart  at  the 
seams.  We  agreed  to  the  partition,  of  Viet- 
nam. We  are  merely  tolerating  an  unstable 
regime  in  Cambodia,  next  door  to  South  Viet- 
nam, because  it  is  about  the  best  we  can  hope 
for  without  enduring  the  humiliation  of  an- 
other Communist  victory. 

Or  are  we  simply  holding  on  in  South 
Vietnam  Just  because  we  can't  afford  to  give 
up  anything  more  to  the  Communists  in 
southeast  Asia?  Do  we  really  have  a  clear, 
attainable  objective  In  Vietnam  or  are  we 
fighting  Just  because  we  must? 

Eventually,  we  must  decide  what  we  want 
in  southeast  Asia,  and  the  sooner  we  make 
that  decision  the  better  off  we'll  be.  It 
would  be  nice  to  think  we  could  score  a  clear 
victory  over  the  Communists  In  that  area  and 
end  the  constant  outbreaks  of  new  crises. 

It  would  be  nice  if  we  could  be  sure  that  a 
negotiated  settlement  could  be  reached  with 
the  Communists  and  it  would  be  even  nicer 
if  we  bel^eve  we  could  then  rest  assured  that 
the  agreement  would  be  honored. 

There  Is  a  sneaking  suspicion  tliat  the  best 
we  can  hope  for  is  a  standoff  similar  to  the 
one  we  reached  In  Korea.  The  Communists 
took  a  licking  from  us  there,  but  it  was  ex- 
pensive in  terms  of  American  lives  and  we 
gained  what  may  be  only  a  long  but  nonethe- 
less temporary  peace. 

Whatever  oiu"  objective,  the  time  has  come 
to  bend  to  the  task  and  get  It  done,  then  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  maintain  our  posi- 
tion. 

And  perhaps  most  Important  of  all.  let's 
give  the  American  p>eople  the  truth  alx>ut 
the  situation  Is  it  good,  bad  or  Indifferent? 
Can  we  win?  If  so.  what  can  we  win?  If 
we  can't,  what  are  we  fighting  for?  How 
much  of  a  victory  is  possible?  What  will  it 
take  to  accomplish  It?  If  defeat  Is  inevita- 
ble, how  much  can  we  hope  t<->  salvage  by 
giving  up  now  and  what  can  we  gain  by 
continuing  the  fight? 

The  American  p>eople — and  the  people  of 
the  world — need  some  plain  talk,  some  real 
trvith.  from  our  leaders  now.  The  people 
have  demonstrated  their  willingness  to  do 
what  needs  to  be  done  They  have  united 
behind  President  Johnson  almost  without  ex- 
ception In  his  action  against  North  Vietnam. 

Now  they  need  to  be  told  where  we're  go- 
ing and   how  we  plan  to  get  there. 


Space  Profram  and  War  on  Poverty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

or   OEECON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  20,  1964 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  subject  of  our  multimillion-dollar 
space  program,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
earlier  today,  I  point  out  that  an  edito- 
rial contrasting  our  domestic  expendi- 
tures on  poverty  with  our  expenditures 
on  the  space  program  appeared  in  the 
East  Oregonian  for  August  11,  1964.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORn, 
as  follows: 

A  War  on  Poverty  Pirst 

Two  Important  events  of  recent  days  were 
widely  separated  geographically  but  seem  to 
us  to  have  an  unmistakable  relationship 
which  requires  close  examination. 

After  12  failures  since  1958  to  take  photo- 
graphs of  the  moon.  Ranger  7  made  it  and 
took  4,316  photographs  which  will  keep  sci- 
entists busy  for  3  or  4  years  The  Ranger  7 
shot  cost  $28  million. 

President  Johnson  said  that  the  success  of 
Hanger  7  encouraged  him  and  others  who 
wiUit  to  put  men  on  the  moon  to  rededlcate 
themselves  to  the  program.  Nobod"  has  ac- 
curately estimated  how  much  the  program 
will  cost  but  Mr.  Johnson  has  spoken  of  the 
expenditure  of  billions. 

Last  Friday  the  House  ( the  Senate  had 
already  acted)  approved  President  Johnson's 
war  on  poverty  program  with  a  beginning 
appropriation  of  »947,500.(X)0.  The  program 
commits  the  Federal  Government  to  a  broad 
course  of  action  aimed  at  helping  idle  youths 
and  low-income  families  earn  their  way  oil 
relief. 

The  successful  flight  ol  Ranger  7  was  ap- 
plauded throughout  the  world,  even  by  Ni- 
klta  Khrushchev,  and  rightly  so.  We  felt 
the  sense  of  pride  that  came  to  many  Amer- 
icans. But  we  continue  to  have  serious 
doubts  as  to  justification  for  spending  bil- 
lions to  put  a  man  on  the  moon 

Four  years  ago  in  Washington  at  a  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors we  heard  some  of  the  Nation's  most  dis- 
tinguished scientists  dlcuss  many  facets  of 
the  exploration  of  space.  We  heard  sonie 
speak  convincingly  of  what  could  be  learned 
from  a  voyage  to  the  moon  •  We  heard  others 
say  that  knowing  how  to  get  there  was 
enough;  that  we  could  explore  more  profit- 
ably In  other  ways. 

A  year  later  we  heard  Mr  Johnson  speak 
at  an  ASNE  meeting  in  New  Orleans  of  the 
great  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the  Na- 
tion from  the  space  prf>grani  and  he  empha- 
sized, above  all  else,  the  importance  of  get- 
ting to  the  moon. 

His  enthusiasm  hn.s  not  dimmed  and  (nirs 
luis  failed  to  develop 

We  are  resigned  to  a  .space  propram  that 
will  be  immensely  expensive  It  Is  necessary 
because  there  are  areas  of  sp;ice  exploration 
in  wTiich  the  United  States  must  be  competi- 
tive with  the  Communists.  But  we  think 
dollars  must  be  sf)ent  for  solid  knowledge 
and  not  to  assuage  national  pride  The  Ken- 
nedy-Khrushchev discussions  of  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  scientists  of  their  two  nations 
might  share  In  several  phases  of  space  ex- 
ploration should  be  reexamined 

Our  reluctance  to  get  into  a  space  program 
for  which  there  apparently  Is  no  ceiling  on 
expenditures  goes  directly  to  the  l.nunching 


of  the  wto-  on  poverty.  If  that  war  Is  to  be 
conducted  effectively  it  will  cost  a  great 
amount  of  money.  That  first  appropriation 
will  be  only  enough  for  a  good  start.  There 
is  BO  much  to  do.  People  must  be  taken 
out  of  environments  that  breed  poverty  so 
that  the  next  generation  will  have  a  chance 
to  become  tiseful,  and  that  will  be  only  a 
beginning. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  seen  so  clearly 
in  the  rioting  In  the  Negro  ghettos  the 
results  of  years  and  years  of  deprivation. 
Many  white  people  are  living  In  conditions 
that  offer  no  more  promise  to  their  children 
Tho\isands  of  Negroes  and  whites  who  are 
not  useful  want  to  be  The  Nation  has  a 
duty  to  them  and  to  Itself  to  give  them  a 
chance.  They  are  costing  the  Nation  un- 
told millions  every  year,  but  the  dollars  spent 
on  them  are  not  Improving  anything  They 
are  not  even  holding  the  line. 

We  are  not  sure  that  this  Nation  is  so 
rich  that  it  can  do  all  that  Its  President  and 
Congress  would  like  it  to.  The  Nation  has 
and  must  continue  to  spend  enough  to 
properly  arm  Itself  In  this  nuclear  age  That 
must  come  first.  But  after  that  there  must 
be  very  careful  weighing  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects, the  consequences  of  doing  or  not  do- 
ing 

It  Is  our  judgment  that  there  are  some 
tiisks  at  home  that  absolutely  must  be  ac- 
complished because  in  the  end  it  will  cost 
more  if  we  do  not  do  them  The  war  on 
poverty  is  one  of  those  tasks.  And  when 
that  is  done  we  can  think  of  some  other 
programs  that  come  ahead  of  putlng  a  man 
on  the  moon.  But  fl  st  let's  win  the  war  on 
poverty      By  all  odds  that  is  first 


Texas  and  Peru:  Partners  for  Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or   TEXAS 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday.  August  20.  1964 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  proup 
of  distinguished  Texans  are  now  in  Peru 
as  the  vanguard  of  our  partners-for- 
progress  program  established  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

This  eight-member  team  is  abroad  to 
select  projects  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  auspices  of  Texas  cities,  schools, 
churches,  and  clubs.  This  partnership 
is  designed  to  help  our  friends  in  Peru 
to  help  themselves,  and  we  in  Texas  are 
extremely  proud  of  our  part  in  this  pro- 
gram. It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  an  article  describing  our  partnership 
program  from  the  Houston  Post  of 
August  9,  1964. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  every  city.  State, 
and  civlc-mlnded  organization  in  our 
country  can  join  in  this  program. 

The  article  follows : 
Texans,    Peruvians    Organize    Partners   for 
Progress  Team 

( By  Grace  Halsell ) 

Washington. — A  group  of  Texans  wants 
to  put  the  Alliance  for  Progress  on  a  more 
personal  basis. 

They  have  formed  a  Texas-Peru  partners- 
for-progress  team  which  will  encourage 
people  In  Texas  to  learn  more  about  Peru, 
and  Peruvians  to  learn  more  about  Texas. 

The  partnership  largely  has  been  de- 
sipned  to  help  Peruvians  help  themselves. 


Special  work  projects  are  designed  to  be 
meaningful,  but  Inexpensive. 

One  Texas  project  already  selected  Is  to 
help  Pertivlans  In  the  Andean  village  of 
Navan  build  a  22-mlle  road  to  link  Navan 
with  the  nearest  other  village. 

Tlie  Texas  APL-CIO  will  provide  25  picks.- 
25  shovels,  and  30  wheelbarrows. 

"These  won't  cost  much,  but  they  will 
make  a  difference  In  Navan,  "  says  Jim  Boren. 
formerly  of  Texas  and  now  with  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  Boren  masterminded  the 
Peru-Texas  partnership  idea. 

The  plan  has  the  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment Of  Peruvian  President  Fernando 
Belaunde  Terry,  a  former  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas. 

The  Peruvian  Ambassador.  Celso  Pusur  de 
la  Torre,  also  likes  it.  He  went  to  San 
Antonio  last  June  for  the  organizational 
meeting  of  the  Texas-Peru  group  which 
elected  Edward  Marcus  of  Dalla-s  i.s  its 
chairman. 

HOUSTON    MEMBER 

The  executive  committee  indudei^  S  M. 
Mo.^shan.  Jr..  president  of  Anderson.  Clayton 
&•  Co  ,  Houston;  Charles  South  of  Dallas: 
Miss  Polly  Kayser  of  Wichita  Falls;  Harold 
Shipley  of  Lubbock;  Harry  Jersig  and  Mrs 
Preston  Dial,  both  of  San  Antonio,  and  Roy 
Evans.  Antonio  Scott  and  Jim  Egan  all  of 
Austin. 

At  the  San  Antonio  meeting.  Ambassador 
Pa-stor  told  the  Texans  that  Peru  has  the 
most  ancient  civilization  of  any  country  in 
South  America.  The  Incas  had  the  finest 
organization  of  any  pre-Columbian  civiliza- 
tion in  the  New  'World.  They  built  roads 
from  the  coast  across  the  Andes  to  their 
capital  of  Cuzco.  which  wa.s  magnificent 
w;th  i>arks.  temples,  and  mighty  fortres.ses 

In  culture  and  achievement  the  early 
Peruvians  might  be  compared  with  the  Mayas 
and  Aztecs, 

Modern  Peru.  Ambassador  Pastor  said  has 
almost  every  known  mineral,  and  its  soil 
produces  cotton  on  a  par  with  Egypt  and 
Tex.as  and  sugar  on  a  par  with  Hawaii 

The  currency  Is  sound,  "industry  is  coming 
to  Peru  because  we  can  offer  stability  and 
confidence."   he    said. 

Because  Peru  with  Its  vast  reserves  ol  silver 
and  gold  so  staggered  the  Imagination  of 
the  early  Spaniards,  they  coined  a  phrase 
in  general  use  today — "vale  un  Peru" — 
meaning  any  great  vroalth  beyond  ones 
imagination. 

Despite  Peru's  wealth  in  its  soil  and  coastal 
waters,   the  country   needs   help 

The  rich  are  too  rich.  They  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  paying  taxes.  And  the  poor 
are  too  poor.  About  5  million  Indians  till 
the  soil  they  do  not  own.  They  can't  read 
or  write  Some  make  as  little  as  5  cents 
a  day. 

President  Belaunde.  who  knows  the  coun- 
try better  than  any  other  president  has  ever 
known  Peru,  has  Instigated  a  program  of 
agrarian  reform. 

He  has  told  the  rich  property  owners  thi.i 
if  Peru  does  not  have  a  "peaceful  revolu- 
tion" Peru  will  have  a  bloody  revolution, 
meaning  that  the  downtrodden  Indians  will 
rise  in  revolt. 

Before  Belaunde  became  President  Peru- 
vian chief  executives  had  been  content  to 
think  of  Peru  as  being  only  the  coastal  area 
stretching  for  1,500  miles  along  the  Pacific, 
from  Ecuador  down  to  Chile. 

Lima,  the  beautiful  "City  of  the  Kings'  and 
the  capital  of  modem  Peru,  is  located  on  the 
coast. 

Peru's  white-skinned  people,  of  Spanish  or 
European  descent,  and  the  Mestizos,  of  Span- 
ish-Indian descent,  live  along  the  coast. 

The  "pure  blooded"  Indians  live  in  the 
Andes. 

Beyond  the  Andes  In  the  Amazon  Jungle 
live  other  types  of  Indians. 
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An  eight-member  team  will  go  to  Peru  this 
month  to  select  projects  for  intereated  citi- 
zens In  Texas  to  carry  out. 

Projects  will  be  undertaken  by  various 
groups  In  Texas,  by  cttlee,  schools,  churches, 
and  clubs. 

The  team  going  to  Peru  to  select  work 
projects  Includes  Egan,  Alton  Ice,  and  Dr. 
David  Wade,  all  o?  Austin;  Dr.  John  Palmer, 
of  San  Antonio;  Miss  Kayser;  Shipley;  Jose 
V'azquez,  of  Laredo,  and  Pred  Pool,  of  Long- 
view 


Minutemen  Plan  To  Aid  Goldwater 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

OF    CAl.IFORWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  20.  1964 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  watched  the  proceedings  of 
the  last  Republican  Convention,  and  be- 
came acutely  aware  of  the  new  and  alien 
force  which  was  entering  the  politics  of 
our  Nation.  The  harassment  of  those 
in  their  party  who  held  contrary  views — 
the  shouting  down  of  opposition  speak- 
ers displayed  a  total  lack  of  basic  re- 
spect for  democratic  procedures. 

The  following  article  by  Donald  Jack- 
son, gives  an  enlightening  and  frighten- 
ing glimpse  of  the  mentality  of  thus  "new 
breed"  of  political  animal.  It  is  taken 
from  the  New  York  Times  dated  Sunday, 
August  2.  1964.  Apparently  those  de- 
scribed in  the  article  are  working  and 
cooperating  closely  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  and  are  virtuously  being 
extreme  in  defense  of  their  own  concept 
of  liberty. 
[From    the   New  York  Times,  Aug.   2,   1964] 

MiNiHEMEN  Plak  To  Am  Goldwater — 
Rightist  Group  Maps  Active  bi't  Cl,andes- 
TiNE  Role 

( By  Donald  Jackson  ) 

NoRBONE,  Mo.,  July  29  — The  Minutemen 
Intend  to  play  an  active  thooigh  clandestine 
role  In  support  of  Senator  Barrt  Goldwater 
during  the  presidential  campaign. 

Robert  B.  de  Pugh,  national  leader  of  the 
militant  rlghtwlng  organization,  said  in  an 
Interview  that  members  were  alrearly  work- 
ing for  the  Arlzonan  in  a  number  of  ways. 

"As  soon  as  President  John.son  Is  nomi- 
nated." he  said,  "Minutemen  will  seek  to  in- 
filtrate his  campaign  headquarters  around 
the  country 

"Their  tasks."  he  said,  "will  be  to  sabotage 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  President. 

"For  example."  the  soft-sp>oken  young  Mls- 
sourlan  explained,  "a  secretary  working  in  a 
campaign  headquarters  can  fall  to  tell  the 
boss  about  an  Important  phone  call,  can  be 
snotty  on  the  phone  to  lmp<irtant  campaign 
contributors,  can  foul  up  speaking  engage- 
ments, can  fall  to  find  posters  for  party 
workers  but  can  find  them  for  people  who 
say  they  want  to  help  b\it  who  she  recog- 
nizes as  fellow  saboteurs  who  will  burn 
them.  ■ 

CALLS  TECHNIQUES  TESTED 

Mr  de  Pugh  said  the  Minutemen  had 
succeesfuUy  tested  such  techniques  In  pri- 
mary and  general  election  contests  In  1962. 

The  41 -year-old  drug  manufacturer  and 
nine  friends  organized,  the  Minutemen  to 
fight  communism  In  1961.  "They  have  been 
pointing  toward  this  year's  election  ever 
since,"  Mr  de  Pugh  said  at  the  organization's 
headquarters  here. 


By  working  first  at  the  precinct  and  county 
convention  levels,  Minutemen  were  able,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  de  Pugh,  to  place  2  dossen 
members  on  State  delegations  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  de  Pugh  said  he  did  not  mind  alerting 
Johnson  forces  to  the  Infiltration  plans  be- 
cause knowledge  of  the  plans  would  only 
make  Democratic  officials  suspicious  of  loyal 
workers  who  made  honest  mistakes. 

Groups  of  Minutemen  are  now  operating 
secretly  In  every  county  In  the  United  States, 
Mr.  de  Pugh  said.  Their  primary  emphivsls. 
he  continued.  Is  on  self-training  for  guer- 
rilla warfare  to  restore  constitutional  govern- 
ment In  cjLse  the  Nation  is  (j\crrun  by  Con^- 
munlsts. 

Membership  In  the  Minutemen  exceeds  the 
estimate  of  25.000  made  by  law  enforcement 
agencies,  Mr.  de  Pugh  asserted.  Each  bank 
drills  secretly  at  night  in  simulated  combat 
conditions,  and  each  member  fires  at  le.ist 
100  rounds  of  ammunition  annually  at  target 
practice,  he  said. 

PRE.SIUENT      ASSAILED 

Mr  de  Pugh  said  It  was  Important  to  de- 
feat President  Johnson  because  he  was  a 
"political  opportunist  who  would  sell  the 
United  States  out  to  the  Communists  or  any- 
one el.se  who  would  pay  his  price  " 

Senator  Goldwater,  he  said.  Is  a  patriot 
who  would  try  to  stop  "the  drift  toward  a 
socialist  police  state  that  has  been  accel- 
erating  imder    the   present  administration" 

Mr  de  Ptigh,  leaning  forward  for  emphasis, 
said  a  Goldwater  election  would  also  mean 
reduction  of  Federal  spending  rtnd  of  foreign 
aid  and  the  national  debt,  strengthened 
armed  forces  and  improved  .■surveillance  of 
Communists. 

As  President,  he  said.  Mr.  Goldwater  would 
support  it  government-ln-fxllo.  thereby  giv- 
ing the  Cuban  people  renewed  h<jpe  of  over- 
throwing communl.sm. 

Mr  de  Pu^h  advised  Sen.itor  Goldwater 
to  tiike  a  "stronger  rlghtwlng  stand  than 
he  has" 

The  .Senator  should  "bear  down,"  he  said, 
on  curtailment  of  thi-  United  Nations  and 
on  the  rli^ht  of  States  to  find  their  own  solu- 
tion to  such  problems  as  suffrage. 

RACIAL    CONFI.ICTS 

All  of  today's  racial  conflicts  have  been 
fomented,  Mr.  de  Pugh  said,  by  Commu- 
nists. He  asserted  that  many  Negroes  In 
MIssl.sslppI  were  not  yet  capable  of  voting 
intelligently.  If  they  would  "bankrupt"  the 
State  by  approving  excessive  funds  for  wel- 
fare programs  and  support  of  Illegitimate 
children 

"This  would  provide  a  readymade  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Federal  Government  to  U'ike 
over,"  he  said,  adding  that  the  next  step 
would  be  a  Communist  takeover  becau.'^e  in 
his  view,  the  Federal  Government  Is  already 
heavily  infiltrated  by  Communists. 

The  August  issue  cf  On  Target,  the  Mln- 
Utemen's  monthly  newsletter,  said  th:it  If 
Mr.  GoLDWATEX  loses  the  election,  unilateral 
U.S.  dl.sarmament  "will  proceed  rapidly" 
until  the  Soviet  Union  attains  military 
superiority 

"Our  national  sovereignty  will  be  so  di- 
luted by  U.N.  commltment.s  as  to  exist  In 
name  only."  the  newsletter  says. 

In  common  with  other  far-rlc;ht  organiza- 
tions, the  Minutemen  believe  the  United  Na- 
tions Is  a  principal  Instrument  for  Commu- 
nist subversion  of  the  United  State,s. 

Mr  de  Pugh.  a  tall,  dark  man.  Is  a  uni- 
versity educated  chemist.  He  is  the  father 
of  six  children. 

He'  writes  and  edits  On  Target  here  In  the 
book-lined  ofBce  of  his  Blolab  Corp.  The 
warehouselike  building  Is  In  the  heart  of 
this  tiny  farm  town  of  950  population.  Al- 
though mo6t  of  his  time  Is  devoted  to  the 
work  of  the  Minutemen.  Mr.  de  Pugh  makes 


his     living     at     manufacturing     drugs     for 
veterinarians. 

"So  far  as  tixe  eleetloo  U  concerned."  the 
On  Target  article  advises  Minutemen,  "just 
remesmber  that  the  strategy  of  underground 
warfare  Is  Ideally  suited  to  poUtlcal  warfare- 
Mr  de  Pugh  said  he  would  put  out  a  book* 
let  soon  to  gtilde  Minutemen  on  further 
techniques  of  practical  politics  that  could  be 
efTfvtlve  In  the  presidential  campaign. 

•  I  would  much  prefer  to  win  this  fl^ht  at 
the  ballot  box  than  on  the  battlefield."  he 
said. 

Mr.  de  Pugh  saJd  the  Mlnutemian  would 
s<.)un  conduct  a  national  public  opinion  sur- 
vey to  determine  where  Mr.  Guldwate»'s 
chance*  were  so  gtxxl  that  aid  would  be 
w  >rtriwhlle. 

One  thousand  members  from  all  parts  of 
the  Nation  will  make  the  survey  by  tele- 
phone, he  sjild. 

TELLS   OF  TEXAS   POLL 

Such  a  Mlnuteman  survey  In  Texas  de- 
termined that  former  MaJ.  Gen.  Edwm  A. 
Walker  would  lose  so  badly  In  his  recent  bid 
for  the  governorship.  Mr.  de  Paugh  s;\ld.  that 
the  organizaUon  decided  to  waste  no  time 
on  that  campaign.  The  ultraconservative 
Texan  ran  last  In  a   field  of  six. 

Although  the  Mlnuteman  are  "100  per- 
cent" behind  Mr.  Goldwater  and  will  work 
hard  fur  him.  Mr.  de  Pugh  said,  the  Senator's 
ele<-t,lon  would  be  "no  panacea"  for  ending 
what  the  Minutemen  view  as  a  Communist 
threat  to  the  Nation  because  "liberals" 
would  seek  to  thwart  Uie  new  President  at 
every  turn. 

What  Is  urgently  needed,  he  says  in  a  new 
recruiting  booklet.  Is  more  armed  Minute- 
men trained  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  out  for 
Communist  infiltration  In  their  neighbor- 
hoods. 

"When  murdea-Ing  Communist  bands  come 
roaming  through  your  commurUty,"  the 
b<x>klet  siij-s,  "they  must  not  find  a  lazy, 
disarmed  people  watching  like  lambs  for  the 
slaughter.  They  must  find  Instead  a  vigor- 
ous and  well-armed  civilian  population." 


For  Racial  Justice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

•  OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  20.  1964 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times  of  disheartening  racial  demon- 
strations In  various  parts  of  the  country, 
every  appeal  to  reason  and  justice  merits 
emphasis.  Toward  that  end,  the  article 
I  am  here  submitting  for  inclusion  in 
the  Congressional  Record  was  published 
on  Sunday,  August  16,  1964.  In  the  Lynn 
Sunday  Post,  Lynn,  Mass.  I  believe  that 
its  publication  here  adds  to  that  em- 
phasis, and  I  hoix?  that  its  message  will 
therefore  be  given  widespread  reading 
and  consideration. 

Mr.  Anthony  Cama,  a  teacher,  author, 
poet,  and  director  of  the  Italian  School 
in  Lynn,  is  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
Lynn  Post.  While  the  message  by  Rich- 
ard Cardinal  Gushing,  who  p>articipated 
in  the  inauguration  ceremony  and  then. 
last  fall,  officiated  at  the  funeral  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  wae  originally  wTltten  for 
the  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  un- 
der his  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Cama  felt  that 
it  would  benefit  people  of  all  faiths  if  fur- 
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ther  disseminated.    In  this  light,  ttiere- 
fore,  I  present  his  article,  as  fc^ows: 
The  C«t  or  the  Catholic  Chttkch  rom.  Racxai. 
JusncK 

<By  Antbony  Cama) 

This  writer  Is  proud,  and  truly  honored 
to  present  a  special  writing,  which  erupt«d 
from  the  pen  of  the  very  wise  and  loved 
Cairdlnal  Cashing  in  the  August  1,  1964,  Issue 
of  the  Pilot.  In  this  most  perilous  time  of 
racial  violence,  when  millions  of  American 
Negroes  of  aU  faiths  are  crying  out  their 
anguish  and  their  pain  for  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  Justice,  and  human  dignity,  a 
brilliant  light  Is  emanating  from  this  distin- 
guished prince  of  the  chxirch. 
kchoes 

This  is  the  unshakable  friend  of  the  late 
beloved  and  martyred  President  John  F. 
Kennedy.  Every  time  that  the  cardinal 
utters  sentences  pertaining  to  the  Inalien- 
able rights  of  all  people  and  the  high  dedi- 
cation and  consecration  of  men  In  trusted 
public  office,  one  can  close  his  eyes  and  hear 
the  echoes  of  the  brilliant  speeches  of  our 
late  President.  A  pious  family  man  and  a 
valiant  crusader  for  racial  Justice  Kennedy 
was  the  first  Catholic  Chief  Executive  of  this 
mighty  democratic  Nation. 

The  Pilot  is  an  excellent  newspaper  which 
reaches  mostly  Catholics,  who  get  It  at  their 
churches  and  Holy  Name  Society  meetings 
or  through  the  mall.  And  the  aggressive 
and  active  Sunday  Post  reaches  thousands 
of  readers  of  other  faiths  throughout  many 
towns  and  communities.  It  Is.  therefore, 
the  Intent  of  this  writer  to  extend  the  writ- 
ing of  the  cardinal  to  our  readers,  because 
It  is  of  the  moet  vital  Importance  In  these 
tragic  and  tumultuous  days  of  racial  strife. 

Ko  true  American  can  live  In  the  presence 
of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  and  the  all- 
embracing  Statue  of  Liberty  and  deny  the 
pleas  and  the  urgent  supplications  of  mil- 
lions of  American  Negroes.  No  veteran  of  the 
last  two  wars  and  the  sad  stalemate  In  Korea 
can  recite  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  In  his 
veterans'  assembly  hall  and  not  heed  and 
feel  the  torttire  and  torments  of  the  black 
citizens,  thousands  of  whom  have  served, 
fought,  and  died  for  their  country. 

No  educator  or  teacher  can  enter  the  class- 
room and  fulfill  educational  needs  of 
young.  Innocent  colored  children  If  he  or 
she  has  a  twisted  conscience  and  a  preju- 
diced spirit.  And  no  elected  official,  taking 
his  oath  of  oCBce,  can  serve  conscientiously 
and  honorably  his  constltutents  unless  he 
fights  for  their  right  to  vote  and  their  In- 
alienable  right*   as  American   citizens 

HIGHEST   TREASON 

The  ones  who  have  done  so,  those  who 
have  dared  to  take  up>on  themselves  a  man- 
tle of  nazism  and  fascism  are  guilty  of  the 
highest  trefiaon  against  the  United  States. 
They  are  guilty  of  treason  against  the  Bill 
of  Bights  and  the  constitutional  laws  of  this 
democratic  Republic. 

And  those  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  all 
faiths  who  have  dared  to  support  and  en- 
courage discrimination  In  their  very  churches 
and  have  denied  entry  Into  their  sacred 
edifices  to  the  American  Negro — they  above 
all  are  guilty  of  the  greatest  sin  against  the 
Divine  Creator,  Father  of  all  Humanity. 

Today  there  Is  no  retreat.  Today  there 
Is  no  equivocation.  Today  there  Is  no  res- 
pite and  no  repose  for  America,  and  there 
will  be  blood  and  strife  upon  our  American 
streets.  In  our  American  homes,  and  within 
our  American  churches  until  the  degrada- 
tion and  suffering  of  the  American  Negro  is 
wiped  off  the  Stars  and   Stripes 

Thus  today  we  present  a  dynamic  state- 
ment  from    Cardinal    Cushlng.      It   follows: 

"The  last  few  days  have  opened  up  to 
public  view  the  violence  and  bitterness 
which  festers  beneath  the  surface  of  our 
Nation.     Not  now  merely   in  the  cities   and 


towns  of  the  Deep  South,  but  in  the  core 
and  the  suburhe  of  the  great  northern  ur- 
ban centers,  racial  unrest  has  burst  Into 
fury  with  blood  and  death,  plunder  and  law- 
leesnees.  No  true  citizen  who  cares  for  civil 
rights  and  a  respect  tat  the  law  can  stand 
aloof:  no  true  Christian  who  sees  every  man 
as  his  brother  can  turn  away  unmoved. 

DAT   OF  ACCOtTNTlNC 

"Every  thinking  person  knows  that  many 
wrongs  have  brought  us  to  this  day  of  ac- 
counting; the  evils  of  many  generations  rise 
up  to  disturb  our  national  peace  and  shake 
our  personal  complacency.  It  is  time  we 
were  disturbed,  It  is  time  we  were  shaken. 
We  have  been  content  to  do  things  the  easy 
way.  to  console  with  soft  words  and  prom- 
ises, to  temporize  and  be  patient  In  the  face 
of  Inexcusable  social  evils.  The  fact  we 
must  recognize,  reluctantly  or  otherwise.  Is 
a  simple  one;  we  have  sown  in  wickedness 
and  we  are  shocked  at  the  harvest. 

"Once  again  I  feel  called  upon  to  raise  my 
voice  In  favor  of  those  oppressed  citizens 
of  this  land  who  have  too  long  borne  the 
cross  of  Inequality  and  contempt,  too  long 
been  the  victims  of  a  brother's  exploitation, 
too  long  been  left  without  hope  for  oppor- 
tunity and  progress.  We  have  required  a 
superhuman  patience  of  the  American  Ne- 
g^o  and.  when  this  has  proved  too  much 
for  his  tortured  person,  we  have  been  dis- 
mayed because  he  has  answered  with  an 
excess  of  agitation  our  longer  excesses  of 
neglect.  The  next  move  must  be  ours,  not 
his,  and  It  must  be  a  move  In  favor  of  free- 
dom, full  freedom  for  his  every  right  as  a 
man  and  as  a  citizen. 

"How  else  can  he  answer  except  in  outrage 
the  society  that  marks  him  as  inferior  to 
his  fellowman,  the  society  that  denies  him 
decent  housing  and  a  h(»ne  for  his  children, 
the  society  that  blocks  his  every  opp>ortunlty 
for  a  better  life,  the  society  that  strangles 
the  hopes  of  his  future  even  before  they  are 
bom.  We  are  the  society  and  we  have  an 
ancient  wrong  in  our  hearts  which  shrieks  to 
be  righted,  an  ancient  wound  that  can  no 
longer  go  unhealed." 

NO  PART   IMMUNE 

"No  part  of  America  is  immune  from  the 
racial  virus  In  these  days;  our  first  concern, 
however,  must  be  ourselves  and  the  disposi- 
tions of  our  own  hearts.  If  In  any  way,  by 
word  or  deed,  we  have  had  a  share  in  creat- 
ing barriers  between  brothers,  we  must  con- 
fess our  guilt  before  the  Lord,  undo  our 
wrongs,  and  pledge  a  better  life.  Even  If  we 
have  stood  Idly  by  while  evil  grew  among 
us,  we  must  answer  for  o\ir  Indolence  before 
God  calls  us  to  His  accounting.  Not  merely 
for  what  we  have  done,  but  for  what  we  have 
left  undone,  we  will  all  be  Judged. 

"As  one  In  spiritual  authority,  I  summon 
before  all  others  those  who  share  with  me 
the  care  of  souls.  I  commend  and  encourage 
the  clergy  who  have  Involved  themselves  in 
the  tolls  of  the  Negro  and  have  made  witness 
of  their  Christian  faith.  To  those  who  have 
held  back,  Issue  again  a  call  to  action.  Let 
no  pulpit  be  silent,  no  wrong  left  uncon- 
demned;  let  every  altar  be  a  place  before 
which  we  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  that 
brotherhood  of  redemption  In  which  we  were 
all  born  In  the  blood  of  Christ.  In  this  hour. 
If  the  men  of  Gkxl  are  silent,  the  very  stones 
will  cry  out. 

"Those  In  public  life,  who  hold  responsi- 
bility for  the  order  of  society  have  a  special 
burden.  The  social  evils  on  which  antago- 
nisms grow  must  be  rooted  out,  not  merely 
by  law  but  by  the  harder  course  of  social 
change;  those  Institutions  that  cannot  or 
will  not  be  cleansed  must  be  replaced  by  a 
new  order  that  is  faithful  to  the  dignity  of 
man.  Those  who  must  keep  the  public  order, 
we  remind  them  that  understanding  and 
forebearance  toward  the  troubled,  especially 
in  a  time  of  strife  and  testing,  will  serve  to 
make  more  compelling  the  just  demands  of 
the  law  for  the  good  of  all. 


A  REMINDER 


"To  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  young. 
BO  easily  moved  to  excess,  we  offer  a  reminder 
of  their  re^Kinslblllty  to  those  placed  under 
their  charge.  The  force  of  good  example  Is 
the  best  teacher,  but  It  should  be  accom- 
panied by  clear  directives  that  the  young 
find  unmistakable.  Immaturity  Is  no  excuse 
In  a  situation  where  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility lies  with  the  adult  population.  They 
are  the  ones  who  should  be  teaching  the 
ImpHirtance  of  good  citizenship  and  the  de- 
mands  of   the   Christian   commitment 

"We  cannot  be  reminded  too  often  that 
this  Is  a  moral  question  on  which  every  per- 
son is  required  to  make  a  decision.  The 
ugly  abyss  which  is  now  widening  between 
man  who  happens  to  be  black  and  maii 
who  happens  to  be  white  Is  an  onthological 
abyss.  That  Is  to  say  it  has  to  do  with  the 
theological  fact  of  being.  It  Is  Impossible 
to  be  Christian  and  consciously  to  violate  the 
being  of  another  person. 

"There  Is  nothing  abstract  about  this 
*  *  •  it  Is  the  most  concrete  fact  of  our 
Christian  existence.  The  Christian  cannot 
be  a  whole  person  In  Christ  and.  at  the  same 
time,  hold  another  human  person  in  violent 
contempt. 

"Violent  hostility,  whether  booing  and 
catcalling  and  threatening  the  rights  of 
of  persons  to  legal  residence,  or,  even  worse. 
taking  part  in  the  frightening  Insanity  ol 
riot  •  •  •  these  are  sins  against  God  and 
humanity.  TTie  Christian  cannot  commit 
these  transgressions  and  think  he  Is  getting 
away  with  it  or  only  acting  like  the  rest  of 
the  men 

ABSENCE    OF    GBACE 

The  time  for  polite  talking  is  done  The 
racist  Christian  is  a  contradiction.  The  vio- 
lent Christian  places  himself  in  the  moet 
terrifying  emptiness  •  •  •  the  absence  of 
grace.  In  fact.  If  he  Is  not  himself  aware  of 
this  terror,  he  has  already  abandoned  him- 
self to  an  Inner  life  without  resource  and  an 
outer  life  without  order. 

"The  obligations  of  charity  are  as  rea'  as 
getting  up  In  the  morning  and  eating  your 
breakfast  and  going  to  work.  They  are  not 
the  abstract  residue  of  Icmg  forgotten  penny 
catechisms.  They  are  vmlversal  and  cannot 
be  denied.  I  call  upon  all  men  of  good  will 
in  the  comniunlty  to  Join  hands  and  hearts 
against  this  monstrous  evil  of  racism  It 
must  be  erased  from  otir  lives,  our  cities,  and 
our  Nation." 

This  writer  cries  out  In  the  sacred  mem- 
ory of  two  Immortal  Presidents  who  died 
fighting  for  Justice  and  equality — In  hallowed 
memc«-y  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  martyrs  of  the  ideals  of  this 
splendid  democratic  Nation.  Truly,  no 
American  shall  ever  breathe  free  until  every 
fetid  and  putrid  stigma  of  racism  Is  removed 
from  the  bloodstream  of  our  United  States 
of  America. 


Hon.  John  B.  Bennett 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  FRANK  CHELF 

or   KrNTXTCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1964 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  every  man  in  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today  shares  with  me  a  s^ise 
of  distinct  personal  loss  and  sorrow  over 
the  passing  away  of  our  esteemed  col- 
leagrue,'  the  Honorable  John  B.  Bbnnitt. 

John  was  a  Member  of  the  House 
when  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress  and 
having  been  associated  with  him  in  our 
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daily  work  here  for  almost  20  years.  I 
feel  I  am  In  a  position  to  speeik  authori- 
tatively of  hla  many  sterling  qualities. 
He  was  a  kind,  sympathetic,  tolerant, 
hardworking,  honest  and  Intelligent 
public  servant  who  represented  his  dis- 
trict effectively  here  in  the  Congress  and 
served  his  country  faithfully  by  his  loy- 
alty, his  prudence  and  his  courage.  He 
was  a  stalwart  among  men — one  who 
stood  forthrightly  by  his  Ideals  and  thus 
made  a  mammoth  contribution  to  the 
American  way  of  life. 

To  the  family  of  this  wonderful  man, 
I  extend  my  deeply  felt  condolences  and 
pray  that  God  will  comfort  each  and 
every  one  of  them. 


Fairplay  for  Goldwater 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  C.  BRUCE 

or    INiStANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  20,  1964 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  concern 
for  the  poor  is  universally  admired,  and. 
as  the  Bible  assures  us.  "Blessed  is  he 
who  considereth  the  poor."  Conversely. 
Indifference  or  callous  disregard  for  the 
unfortunate  elicits  little  popular  appeal. 
A  candidate  for  national  office  who  can 
be  labeled  as  "antipoor".  even  despite  his 
private  and  public  record  to  the  contrary, 
is  severely  handicapped  in  winning  the 
confidence  and  approval  of  the  American 
people. 

Consequently,  the  August  10  issue  of 
Political  Memo  Prom  COPE,  the  news- 
letter Issued  by  the  APL-CIO*s  commit- 
tee on  political  education,  carried  a  short 
Item  of  current  added  significance.  Un- 
der the  heading.  'How  Goldwater  Views 
the  Poor,"  this  statement  read: 

Republican  presidential  candidate  Senator 
Barbt  Goldwater  has  this  to  say  alxjut  the 
unschooled  and  unskilled,  the  unemployed 
and  the  unlucky:  "We  are  told  •  •  •  that 
naany  people  lack  skills  and  cannot  And  Jobs 
because  they  did  not  have  an  education.  •  •  • 
The  fact  Is  that  most  people  who  have  no 
skills  have  no  education  for  the  same  rea- 
son— low  Intelligence  or  low  ambition." — 
Speech  before  Economic  Club  of  New  York, 
January  15.  1964. 

Unlike  many  readers  of  the  COPE 
memo,  I  had  easy  access  to  the  text  of 
the  Senator's  New  York  economic  speech. 
Sure  enough,  the  above  quote  distorted 
the  Senator's  position  by  using  the  now 
popular  device  of  quoting  out  of  context. 
No  mention  was  made  by  COPE  of  an 
earlier  qualifying  statement  in  the 
speech : 

I  also  believe  that  those  in  trnuble  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  must  be  helped  by 
society 

Missing  also  was  a  later  qualifying 
passage  concerning  inquiry  or  investiga- 
tion into  conditions  surrounding  the  less 
fortunate  that  such  inquiry  "should  not 
be  to  condemn  anybody  but  to  help  and 
to  help  effectively." 

If  the  above  COPE  treatment  was  an 
Isolated  incident,  one  could  perhaps  write 
it  off  as  a  case  of  poor  editing.    However. 


when  this  general  downgradlng-the-poor 
theme  Is  attributed  to  Senator  Gold- 
WATXR  in  other  political  circles  as  well, 
one  begins  to  wonder  where  mistakes  end 
and  malice  begins. 

This  theme  has  appeared  on  TV.  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  the  press. 
To  illustrate,  compare  this  quote  by  a  po- 
litical columnist  appraising  the  Economic 
Club  speech  with  excerpts  from  the 
speech  appearing  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks: 

Here  wits  the  richest  audience  per  capita 
that  the  Senator  could  have  located  any- 
where -outside  a  Rockefeller  family  reunion 
And  for  the  delectation  of  this  audience, 
OoLDWATXB  chose  to  denounce  the  poor  as  a 
set  of  lazy  fellows,  who  deserved  to  be 
wretched  because  they  lacked  the  gumption 
needed  to  re^ch  the  well-upholstered  heights 
Inhabited  by  the  members  of  the  Economic 
Club. 

Whether  by  inadvertence,  erroneous 
judgment,  or  willful  design,  disseminat- 
ing mistaken  or  dishonest  charges  is  se- 
rious. If  political  confidence  men  are 
abroad  in  our  land  coveting  citizens' 
votes,  the  public  must  be  alerted. 

The  following  pertinent  excerpts  from 
Senator  Goldwater's  New  York  Eco- 
nomic Club  speech  are  offered  so  that: 
First,  the  truth  may  be  kno\/n;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  those  responsible  for  these  mis- 
representations be  judged  as  to  their  re- 
liability and  whether  they  merit  our  fu- 
ture confidence: 

I  strongly  believe  that  all  people  are  en- 
titled to  an  opportunity — let  me  stress  that — 
to  an  opportunity  to  get  an  education  and 
to  earn  a  living  In  keeping  with  the  vaiue 
of  their  work. 

I  also  believe  that  those  In  trouble  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  must  be  helped  by 
society.  I  believe  that  those  In  trouble 
through  their  own  fault  should  always  have 
an  opportvinlty  to  work  themselves  out  of  It. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  mere  fact  of 
having  little  money  entitles  everybody,  re- 
gardless of  circumstance,  to  be  permanently 
maintained  by  the  taxpayers  at  an  average  or 
comfortable  standard  of  living. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  many  people 
lack  skills  and  cannot  find  job*  because  they 
did  not  have  an  education.  That's  like  say- 
ing that  people  have  big  feet  because  they 
wear  big  shoes.  The  fact  Is  that  most  people 
who  have  no  skill,  have  had  no  education  for 
the  same  reason — low  Intelligence  or  low 
ambition. 

We  have  talked  of  many  details  In  this 
overall  problem.  But  we  are  not  talking 
about  many  principles.  Only  two,  tiaalcally. 
are  involved.  Enterprise  versus  regimenta- 
tion, a  society  fl\ild  In  lU  opportunity,  or  a 
society  hardened  into  a  government  mold. 

Specifically,  In  a  society  where  the  vast 
majority  of  people  live  on  a  standard  that  Is 
envied  by  all  other  nations.  It  must  be  appro- 
priate to  Inquire  whether  the  attitude  or  the 
action  of  the  small  group  not  participating 
In  the  general  prosperity  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  situation.  The  aim  of  such  an 
investigation  should  not  be  to  condemn  any- 
body but  to  help  and  to  help  effectively  To 
do  that  we  must  know  what  is  wrong  and  not 
assume  that  big  government  knows  the  an- 
swer and  has  the  answer. 

I  would,  to  further  this,  call  a  conference 
wrlth  participation  from  all  of  the  States 
to  study  this  problem  of  poverty  and  Jobs, 
to  pin  down  the  flgtirea.  to  survey  all  the  solu- 
tions and  not  seek  to  Impose  the  Federal  one 

I  would,  also,  seek  to  find  for  the  Federal 
Government  more  of  a  role  in  removing  re- 
strictions than  in  Imposing  new  ones — at 
every  level  of  the  economy. 


Making  our  Industry  more  comp)etltlve  with 
foreign  industry  should  have  a  high  priority 
in  that  study.  I  suggest  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  find  more  ways  to  Improve 
that  competitive  situation  by  getting  out  of 
industry's  hair,  than  by  getting  Into  it.  And 
In  this  I  would  include  even  the  Federal  role 
in  raising  tariffs.  That  solution  Is  not  a  real 
one,  it  Is  Just  a  temporary  one. 

When  the  above  statement  Is  read  in 
total  it  reveals  depth  of  thought,  great 
compassion  for  human  suffering,  and 
positive  determination  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem within  the  framework  of  a  free  sys- 
tem. 


Tonkin  Actioo  Raises  Questions :  Answers 
Needed  From  Military 
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or 
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Thursday,  Auffust  20,  1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  San  Diego  Union  of  August  13. 
1964: 

Tonkin  Action  Raises  Quxstions:  Answess 
Nexssd  Prom  Militabt 

The  crisis  In  the  Tonkin  Gulf  may  be  over 
for  the  time  being,  but  the  questions  raised 
In  this  short  but  sharp  action  are  pounding 
for  answers. 

Why  did  the  Communist*  so  brazenly  risk 
an  open  attack  on  VB.  shlpa?  Why  were 
our  loss  and  damAges  ratio  so  high?  Why 
did  we  react  with  such  original  surprise  and 
hesitancy?  Why  were  we  erldently  sur- 
prised by  accurate  and  extensive  antiaircraft 
ground  lire? 

These  facts  do  not  necessarily  reflect  lapses 
In  operations  but  In  concept.  They  suggest 
we  are  not  ready  for  what  might  come  be- 
cause we  hope  It  won't. 

What  happened  In  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Itself 
was  minor, militarily.  Our  retaliatory  bomb- 
ing and  strafing  was  a  natural  reaction,  but 
we  agree  with  Senator  Bauit  Goldwatoi 
when  he  said : 

"I  must  point  that  It  was  Just  that.  * 
response — *n  Incident,  not  a  program  or  a 
new  policy;  a  tactical  reaction,  not  a  new 
winning  strategy." 

In  other  words,  we  are  back  where  we 
started.  W^e  have  no  program  for  conclud- 
ing the  war  In  South  Vletn&m,  or  for  that 
matter,  for  conducting  It.  We  can  be  sur- 
prised again   tomorrow — and  will  be. 

Beyond  that,  what?  Vietnam  Is  not  the 
blK  picture:  neither  can  it  be  considered  the 
main  political  Issue  for  the  coming  pre.-;!- 
dential  election  campaign. 

The  Issue  on  which  the  election  must  turn 
Is  our  entire  foreign  policy  In  containing  the 
advance  of  atheistic  communism  and  effect- 
ing a  means  of  eventually  bringing  about  Its 
retreat  ajid   elimination. 

The  attacks  perhaps  served  one  purpoee, 
and  that  Is  In  bringing  home  to  more  people 
the  realization,  as  Senator  Ooi.dwatek  said, 
that  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  Is  being 
fought  under  policies  that  obscure  American 
purposes,  confuse  Its  allies  and  encourage 
the  enemy  to  prolong  the  fighting. 

We  are  paying  the  price  of  a  no-wln  policy 
In  the  cold  war,  no  matter  how  vehemently 
administration  spokesmen  try  to  deny  It. 
The  no-wln  policy  begins  In  Washington 
and  runs  all  the  way  to  the  Tonkin  Gulf. 


In  Washington,  not  a  single  new  weapons 
system  has  been  started  In  4  years;  bomber 
forces  are  being  phased  out;  we  are  settling 
for  second-best  fighter  planes,  and  cxurler 
forces  are  deliberately  being  made  obeolee- 
cent  by  tiie  denial  of  nuclear  power. 

Militarily,  flexibility  Is  being  sacrificed  for 
a  fixed  response  that  demands  the  unaccept- 
able ultimate,  and  morally,  our  purpose  is 
being  dissipated  by  the  lure  of  peaceful  co- 
existence offered  by  cagy  and  deceitful 
enemies. 

In  the  Tonkin  Gulf,  everything  suggests 
that  OUT  equipment  was  not  the  best  pos- 
sible: our  Lntelllgence  was  faulty;  and  com- 
bat Instructions  restrictive  and  costly  in 
materiel  and  to  military  personnel. 

World  War  II  attack  planes  are  being  used 
In  quantity,  for  example.  In  South  Vietnam, 
not  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  because  they  are 
the  only  ones  available  for  that  kind  of  a 
job.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  most 
modern  arms  have  gone  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese, before  being  allocated  to  our  own 
forces,  while  the  pleas  of  military  men  for 
more  go  unheeded. 

But  we  did  manage  to  reduce  military 
expenses,  remember? 

The  only  voice  that  has  been  heard  on  our 
military  perfcwTnance  In  the  gulf  has  been 
that  of  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  a 
civilian.  He  made  It  clear  he  was  the  gen- 
eral In  command. 

Mr.  McNamara  also  Is  the  general  In  com- 
mand of  the  defense  policy  that  too  soon 
Is  bound  to  reduce  our  nalUtary  superiority 
over  the  Oommunlsta  to  one  of  parity. 
Americans,  tt  Is  becotnlng  more  and  more 
apparent,  now  want  to  hear  directly  from 
their  military  and  naval  leaders  In  the  field. 
We  are  tying  our  hands.  The  temptations 
to  the  enemy,  to  press  and  test,  seem  to  be 
rising. 
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Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day, August  15.  1964.  was  the  SOth  anni- 
versary of  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  for  traffic.  Suitably  commemo- 
rated In  the  Canal  Zone,  the  occasion 
was  widely  reported  in  the  major  press 
organs  of  the  Nation,  among  such  news- 
stories  being  a  special  dispatch  from 
Panama  published  in  the  August  16. 1964. 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times.  Thus,  for 
the  second  time  this  year,  national  at- 
tention was  focused  on  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal, the  first  having  been  caused  by  Red- 
led  Panamanian  assaults  In  January  on 
the  Canal  Zone. 

Many  of  the  indicated  articles,  though 
partly  historical,  attempted  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  for  early  action  toward 
bringing  about  Increased  trans-Isthmian 
capacity.  Both  of  these  aspects  of  the 
Interoceanic  canal  problem  have  been 
brilliantly  and  forcefully  presented  by 
my  able  and  scholarly  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
FYood]  In  an  extraordinary  series  of  ad- 


dresses In  Uxe  Congreas  over  a  period  of 
8  years.  His  addresses  and  statements 
on  Panama  Canal  history,  interoceanic 
canal  problems,  and  Caribbean  policy 
questions  are  an  extensive  reservoir  of 
reliable  Information  that  should  be  con- 
sulted by  all  serious  students  of  these 
subjects,  especially  the  problems  of  in- 
creased capacity  and  proposals  for  their 
solution. 

To  assist  those  seeking  more  c<Mnplete 
information  on  the  subject  than  was  sup- 
plied In  necessarily  brief  newsstories,  I 
shall  list  seven  of  Representative  Flood's 
notable  addresses  as  published  In  the 
Congressional  Record.    They  are; 

"John  F.  Stevens:  Basic  Architect  of  the 
Panama  Canal"  (vol.  102,  pt.  7  (May  29, 1966) , 
p.  9285). 

"Panama  Canal  Zone:  Constitutional  Do- 
main of  the  United  States"  (vol.  104,  pt.  4 
(Mar.  26,  1968),  pp.  5498-6505). 

"Panama  Canal:  Focus  of  Power  Politics" 
(vol.  110,  No.  42  (Mar.  9.  1964),  p.  4635 
(temp.)). 

"Panama  Canal :  Formula  for  Future  Canal 
Policy"  (vol.  110,  No.  44  (Mar.  11,  1964),  pp. 
4772-4777  (temp.)  ). 

"Under  Two  Flags:  Blunders,  Confusion 
and  Chaos  at  Panama"  (vol.  110,  No.  89  (May 
5,  1964) ,  pp.  9718-9725  (temp.)  ) . 

"Panama  Canal  and  the  Milton  Elsenhower 
Paper-  (vol.  IIO.  No.  102  (May  21,  1964),  pp 
11308-11311). 

"Caribbean  CrlsU;  Continuing  Storm 
Signs  Demand  Action  Against  Further  Perils" 
(vol.  110,  No.  157  (Aug.  12,  1964),  pp.  18662- 
18656  (temp.) ). 

The  crucial  canal  issues,  as  developed 
at  length  by  Representative  Fuxjd  and 
which  must  be  met  by  our  Government, 
are: 

First.  The  paramount  question  of 
maintaining  undiluted  UJS.  sovereignty 
and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Paruuna  Canal. 

Second.  The  major  increase  of  capac- 
ity and  operational  efficiency  of  the  exist- 
ing Panama  Canal  through  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  0iispended  third  locks 
project  (53  Stat.  1409)  to  provide  a  sum- 
mit level  lake  anchorage  In  the  Pacific 
end  of  the  canal  to  correspond  with  the 
summit  lake  anchorage  at  Oatun.  on 
which  construction  some  $75  million  was 
expended  before  it  was  suspended  in  May 
1942. 

Third.  The  construction  of  a  new 
canal  at  Panama,  Nicaragua,  or  else- 
where, to  replace  or  supplement  the 
present  canal. 

To  provide  the  independent,  broadly 
based,  and  wholly  American  type  of  in- 
quiry that  the  Interoceanic  canal  policy 
problems  indispensably  require,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  Representatives 
HosMER  of  California,  Thompson  of 
Texas,  Flood,  and  myself,  have  intro- 
duced Identical  measures  to  create  a 
predominantly  civilian  commission  of  11 
members  to  be  composed  of  the  best 
qualified  men  that  our  country  can  mus- 
ter. Three  members  of  this  commission 
would  be  from  the  combatant  branches 
of  the  armed  services  and  eight  from 
civil  life,  with  one  of  the  latter  as  chair- 
man. Such  body  should  be  created  and 
put  to  work  on  the  gravely  important 
policy  questions  involved. 


As  previously  Indicated,  the  extensive 
press  coverage  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  has 
served  a  constructive  purpose.  It  has 
aroused  national  interest  in  the  canal 
question,  served  to  renew  the  rightful 
pride  of  our  people  in  one  of  our  coun- 
try's greatest  achievements,  and  stated 
some  of  the  issues  Involved-  With  the 
greater  understanding  provided  by  Rep- 
resentative Flood's  monumental  work  of 
clarification,  tiiese  newsstories  can  be 
appraised  more  realistically. 

The  indicated  New  York  Times  special 
dispatch  from  Panama,  which  presents 
little  that  is  new.  follows: 
Panama    Canal,    at    60,    Still    Aw«    Engi- 
neers— Excavation    Fultilled  Dream   bttt 
Began  a  Cowtroverst 

Panama. — The  Pianama  Canal  was  one  of 
the  engineering  wonders  of  the  wtarld  when 
It  was  opened  to  Intematlonai  see  commerce 
50  years  ago  today.     It  still  la. 

Through  a  series  of  locks  leading  up  to 
Gatun  Lake,  reeaels  weighing  tens  of  thou- 
■ands  of  tons  are  ttfted  86  feet,  mil  through 
the  lake  and  then  descend  to  sea  leveL  It 
is  the  largeet  «uch  operation  in  the  world. 

The  Patnama  Oan&l  took  10  yean  to  build 
and  cost  >386  miUlon.  Today,  estimates  are 
that  It  would  cost  at  least  10  times  as  jnucli. 
The  canal  cute  throx^h  the  Icthmus  of  Aui- 
ama  at  one  otf  the  narrowest  points,  &0-milefi 
long  from  deep  water  to  deep  water.  Crl8t6- 
bal  is  the  port  on  the  Carlblsean  side,  Balboa. 
the  port  on  the  Paclftc  side  In  the  Gulf  oS 
Panama. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  last  June  30,  a 
total  of  12,138  vessels  made  the  transit  pay- 
Ing  »e2.3  mUUoo  In  tolls. 

A  waterway  acroBs  the  tethmtxs  has  long 
been  dreaated  of.  A  crude  canal  was  dug  by 
hand  In  1788  connecting  «ie  headwaterB  of 
two  rivers  In  the  Colombian  hills  not  far 
from  a  pooetMe  •ea-level  rcmte  that  has  been 
studied  recently.  Piragnaa,  small  dtigout 
canoes,  w>ere  xmtd  to  tranaport  cargo  from 
Bhlpe  ascending  from  the  OM^bbean  side  to 
those  from  tha  Pad&c  It  wem  called  the 
Raepadura  Caoa. 

Cfcw  1  uaias  or  crossings 
Through  the  yean  from  the  Spaniards' 
16th-century  settiementB.  ougo  was  un- 
loaded on  one  side  of  the  Istlimua.  carried 
across  on  donkeyback  and  reloaded  on  the 
other  side.  Many  of  the  Qalifcmia  Porty- 
Nlners  made  the  transit  between  oceans  by 
the  Isthmus  route. 

The  Spanish -Amertcan  War  of  1898  was 
the  catalyst  that  led  to  the  American  de- 
cision to  build  a  canal.  The  XJJB  acquisition 
of  the  Phillppinea  and  Guam  as  a  con- 
sequence of  tbsLt  war  had  made  Americans 
conscious  of  the  need  for  a  stronger  Navy. 

Before  1898,  the  Navy  had  been  divided  be- 
tween the  two  oceans.  The  dash  of  the  bat- 
tleship Oregon  around  Cape  Horn  that  year 
to  join  the  ships  blockading  the  Spantsii 
squadron  In  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba 
emphasized  the  need  for  a  shorter  route. 

Before  1904  two  starts  had  been  made  by 
an  International  group  organized  by  the 
Frenchman.  Ferdinand  de  Leeseps,  who  had 
headed  the  syndicate  that  dug  the  sea-level 
Suez  Canal.  The  first,  at  the  Isthmus,  or- 
ganized In  1880.  failed  after  9  yean  effort 
and  the  second  organized  in  1894.  failed  5 
years  later. 

the  Panama  rebellion 

The  United  States,  meanvhlle.  had  been 
considering  a  canal  acroaa  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica.  When  the  Frencti  company  gave 
up  Its  elTorta.  the  United  States  bought  Its 
equipment  and  goodwill  for  $40  million  and 
abandoaed  the  Nicaragua  plan. 
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When  th«  Oovemment  of  Colocnbla,  of 
which  oovmtry  the  region  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  was  then  a  province,  failed  to  ap- 
prove a  treaty  for  the  oanal  already  adopted 
by  the  U^.  Setnate,  the  resldente  of  Panama, 
reported  to  have  been  financed  and  luiown  to 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  United  States. 
revolted. 

The  peopie  at  the  l«thmua  had  made  oer- 
erel  previous  attempts  to  win  their  freedom 
from  Oolomblan  rule.  This  time  they  are 
■ucceesful.  The  revolt  was  declared  on  No- 
vember 3,  1903. 

On  November  6.  the  new  Panama  Govern- 
ment was  recognized  by  Washington,  which 
then  sent  the  crvilser  Nashville  and  a  com- 
plement of  marines  to  bar  landings  of  Colom- 
bian troops.  On  November  18.  for  a  payment 
of  $10  million  and  a  promise  of  9250.000  a 
year  the  new  Republic  of  Panama  granted 
the  United  States  the  use  of  land  for  the 
canal,  surrendering  sovereignty  and  all  con- 
trol over  a  strip  5  miles  wide  on  either  side 
of  the  axis  of  the  projected  canal.  It  Includes 
553  square  miles  of  land  and  water  and  In 
1960  had  a  population  of  41.684. 

AKMT    TOOK    JOB    OVEK 

An  American  conunlsslon  was  formed  to 
dig  the  canal.  When  It  proved  ineffective, 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  turned  over  the 
Job  to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  canal  and  the  zone  remain  under  their 
Jurisdiction  to  this  day. 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Waslilngton  Goetixals 
was  the  American  engineer  in  charge,  and  he 
became  a  national  hero  on  successfiu  com- 
pletion of  the  canal  In  1914.  A  bridge  con- 
necting Staten  Island  with  the  New  Jersey 
shore  near  Elizabeth  Is  named  for  him.  He 
died  In  1928. 

The  treaty  with  Panama  has  been  revised 
twice  since  its  adoption  in  1904.  The  prin- 
cipal revision  each  time  has  concerned  the 
payment  to  Panama.  In  a  1936  revision,  this 
was  raised  to  9450,000  a  year  and  In  1965  to 
91,930,000  yearly,  which  Is  the  amount  paid 
today.  Also,  in  1921  the  United  States  paid 
Colonibla  925  million  for  a  waiver  of  all 
claims  against  the  canal. 

The  yearly  peymerlt  to  Panama  Is  only  a 
small  p>art  of  the  income  flowing  Into  the 
Panamanian  economy  from  canal  sources 
each  year.  Estimates  of  the  total  benefits 
range  from  980  million  to  990  million.  The 
canal  tolls  have  remained  substantially  the 
same  since  the  waterway  was  opened.  It  long 
has  been  a  Panamanian  argument  that  the 
tolls  should  be  Increased. 

ISSUE    HEATKD    IN    PANAMA 

There  has  been  agitation  In  Panama  for 
many  years  and  considerable  discussion  in 
the  United  States  in  recent  times  on  ques- 
tions of  sovereignty  In  the  Canal  Zone  and 
international  control  of  the  canal  Itself. 
Panamianlan  frustration  broke  last  January 
Into  open  rioting  that  resulted  In  four  US. 
soldiers  and  21  Panamanians  killed  and  500 
people  Injured. 

The  matter  of  a  sea-level  canal,  either  at 
some  other  site  on  the  Isthmus  or  In  Nicara- 
gua, has  been  revived  In  recent  debate.  An 
argument  Is  that  the  Panama  Canal  locks  are 
vulnerable  to  sabotage  and  the  locks  are  too 
narrow  for  the  larger  US  Navy  ships,  espe- 
cially the  new  attack  aircraft  carriers,  the 
capital  ships  of  today.  Size  also  bars  today's 
giant  lOO, 000-ton  oil  tankers. 

France  has  expressed  Interest  In  promot- 
ing a  new  canal  across  the  Isthmus  and  a 
group  from  the  Panama  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce recently  said  private  investors  In 
Tokyo  had  also  shown  a  considerable  inter- 
est in  such  a  venture. 

While  the  present  canal  zone  treaty  re- 
mains in  force,  the  canal  will  .stand  for 
Panamanians  as  a  symbol  of  Yankee  Im- 
perlall.sm.  No  Panamanian  fXJllUcian  dares 
see  it  otherwise. 


RacBo  Free  Europe 
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or   KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  20, 1964 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  Wednesday,  Au- 
gust 19,  has  a  detailed  and  well -written 
account  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  other 
broadcasting  stations  in  Europe,  done  by 
Journal  staff  reporter  Ray  Vlcker.  I 
have  long  been  an  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  its  outstand- 
ing work,  and  so  am  delighted  to  be  able 
to  bring  the  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress. 

The  article  follows: 

Radio  to  the  Rnw:  German-Based  Stations 
Win  an  Avid  Audience  Inside  the  Soviet 
Bloc — Radio  Libbstt,  RIAS.  Radio  Pan 
Europe  Also  Collect  Ray  Nfws  for  Free 
World — "Fritz  Freedom"  on  the  Air  . 
(By  Ray  Vlcker) 

Munich. — A  Juicy  government  scandal  has 
tongues  wagging  In  Poland.  Seems  some 
high  Communist  bureaucrats  connived  with 
the  Warsaw  City  Association  of  Pood  Prod- 
ucts Enterprises  to  inject  water  into  meat. 
This  increased  the  weight  of  the  meat — and 
the  illegal  profits  of  Its  sellers — by  30  percent. 

Such  conversational  treats  are  rare  for  citi- 
zens of  a  Communist  country.  Red  papers 
and  radio  stations  rarely  publicize  the  mis- 
deeds of  party  functionaries — and  they  didn't 
tills  time.  But  the  scandal  was  broken  by 
Radio  Free  Europe,  one  of  three  German- 
based,  nonprofit  stations  broadcasting  tcv  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Now,  says  Michael  Gamarnl- 
kow.  an  RFE  Polish  specialist,  the  meat  scan- 
dal has  become  "Poland's  Bobby  Bakeir  case." 

Such  broadcasting  to  Red  bloc  citizens  of 
news  they  can't  get  from  their  Red  rulers  Is 
the  main  task  of  RFE  and  its  sister  stations. 
The  latter  are  Radio  Liberty,  which  like  RFE 
is  based  in  Munich,  and  RIAB  (Radio  In  the 
American  Sector)  of  West  Berlin.  RIAS  is 
run  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  and  con- 
centrates on  broadcasts  to  East  Germany; 
Radio  Liberty  is  af&liated  with  the  Institute 
for  the  Study  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  a  private  orga- 
nization, and  concentrates  on  broadcasts  to 
Russia.  RFE,  the  biggest  of  the  tliree.  is 
supported  by  funds  raised  In  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  by  Radio  Free  Europe 
broadcasts  in  local  languages  to  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Bul- 
garia 

breaking  through  jamming 

Over  the  years,  the  stations  have  per- 
formed their  task  well  enough  to  win  the  lis- 
tening loyalty  of  millions  of  bloc  residents — 
and  the  hearty  hatred  of  their  Red  rulers. 
While  RFE's  current  annual  budget  is  only 
912  million,  the  Reds  have  spent  up  to  9185 
million  a  year  trying  to  Jam  its  broadcasts, 
and  those  of  its  sister  stations.  Such  Jam- 
ming Is  now  on  the  wane  In  some  countries 
(Russia  has  switched  Its  Jamming  emphasis 
from  Western  to  Red  Chinese  broadcasts) 
but  in  others  it's  still  Intensive. 

Still,  the  broadcasts  get  through.  "Our 
transmitters  iue  so  powerful  that  Commu- 
nists have  never  been  able  to  crowd  us  out." 
says  Robert  L  Lochner.  director  of  RIAS 
In  indirect  confirmation.  Klaus  Warnke.  a 
member  of  East  Germany's  Communist  cen- 
tral committee,  recently  complained  of  the 
effects  of  RIASs  advice  to  shoppers  on  what 
consumcr-gocxls  shortages  were  developing 
"When  RIAS  trumpets  'hoard  coffee."  some 
people  do  it      When  RIAS  says  'buy  salt"  they 


hoard  It  by  the  hundredweight.  If  RIA3 
says  that  ink  Is  going  to  get  scarce,  they'll 
like  to  buy  Ink  by  the  barrel. "' 

Indeed,  the  stations  have  been  so  succev- 
ful  that  they've  evolved  into  something  mor« 
than  communications  media.  To  get  mate, 
rial  for  broadcasts  they  analjrze  hundreds  of 
obscure  Communist  publications,  monitor 
Red  broadcasts  and  interview  refugees  and 
travelers  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain— 
and  do  It  so  thoroughly  that  they've  become 
major  sources  of  information  for  the  free 
world  about  what's  going  on  in  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

SOME    station    "firsts" 

On  several  occasions,  in  fact,  the  stations 
have  broken  major  stories  about  Communist 
developments,  not  only  to  their  listeners  in 
the  Red  countries,  but  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  well.  Radio  Liberty  claims  a  "flrBt" 
In  publicizing  many  details  of  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev's 1956  de-Stallnlzatlon  program. 
RFE  first  spotlighted  Rumania's  rebellion 
against  Russian  attempts  to  slow  Its  Indus- 
trialization and  keep  It  a  farming  and  oil- 
producing  country.  RIAS  once  had  details 
of  an  East  German  currency  reform  before 
the  E^ast  German  Reds  announced  It. 

The  stations  at  times  also  help  make  cold 
war  news,  as  well  as  reporting  It.  The  status 
of  RIAS  has  been  a  sticking  point  In  sporadic 
East- West  talks  about  Berlin;  Communists 
demand  that  the  station  be  closed  as  part  ot 
any  general  Berlin  settlement.  Reds,  and 
even  some  Westerners,  also  have  blamed  RFS 
for  helping  to  Incite  the  bloody  and  unsuc- 
cessful antl-Communlst  Hungarian  revolt 
of  1956;  RFE  vehemently  denies  the  charge 
and  says  it  tries  to  promote  liberalization  of 
Communists  regimes,  not  revolution  against 
them. 

There  Is  no  doubt  the  stations  have  been 
able  to  Influence  the  course  of  events  In  the 
Red  empire  to  some  extent.  When  Robert 
Kennedy  vlsted  Poland  last  spring,  the  Com- 
munist Government  deemphaslzed  the  trip, 
scarcely  mentioning  it  in  strictly  controlled 
news  media.  Yet  Mr.  ^lennedy  was  mobbed 
by  friendly  Poles  wherever  he  went,  to  the 
government's   great   embarrassment. 

The  apparent  reason :  Four  days  before  Mr. 
Kennedys  arrival,  RFE  started  broadcasting 
details  of  his  trip,  and  while  It  was  on  gave 
Poles  a  daily  report  on  his  Itinerary,  and  on 
the  enthusiastic  reception  he  had  received 
the  day  before.  (In  one  broadcast  It  tossed  in 
a  Joke  circulated  around  Warsaw  cafes  that 
the  Attorney  General,  "well  known  as  an  im- 
dauted  hunter  of  crimes  and  criminals,"  had 
come  to  Poland  "to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
notorious  meat  affair.") 

More  importantly,  when  RFE  began  broad- 
casting fuller  details  of  Rumania's  economic 
defiance  of  Moscow  than  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment had  given,  Rumania  suddenly  stop- 
ped Jamming  the  broadcasts.  Apparently  the 
government  wanted  Its  citizens  to  know  the 
full  details  of  Its  independence,  but  also 
wanted  to  be  able  to  tell  Moscow  with  a 
straight  face  that  It  had  done  nothing  Itself 
to  whip  up  antt-Russlan  feeling  among  its 
people. 

However  that  may  be,  Rumanian  natlonal- 
l-sm  has  Increased  steadily,  and  Is  now  giving 
Mr.  Khrushchev  one  of  his  biggest  headaches 
RFE  has  broadcast  details  of  the  growing 
split,  not  only  to  Rumania  but  to  the  rest  of 
the  bloc,  in  the  hope  that  Rumania's  example 
will  lead  to  a  similar  loosening  of  Moscow 
control  In  the  other  countries. 

"We  have  broken  the  monopoly  which 
Communist  regimes  have  tried  to  Impose  on 
their  peoples,"  sums  up  C  Rodney  Smith, 
RFE's  director.  "The  scope  and  Impact  of  our 
programs  may  help  prevent  Communlsta 
from  obtaining  complete  control  over  the 
minds  and  actions  of  their  captive  citizens." 

How  do  the  stations  produce  this  Impact? 
Only  Radio  Liberty  devotes  Its  entire  broad- 
cast   time    to    news   and    commentarv,    RIAS 
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and  RFE  give  much  air  time  to  musical, 
cultural,  sports,  and  religious  programs.  But 
on  all  stations,  news  programs  carry  the 
main  punch. 

KEW6  AND  ANALYSIS 

The  stations  begin  with  objective  report- 
ing rare  in  Red  lands.  A  recent  Bamj^  from 
RFK:  "Washington — U.S.  Defense  Minister 
McNamara  said  that  American  planes  de- 
stroy ed  or  damaged  about  25  ptatrol  boats 
of  North  Vietnam  today  and  caused  serious 
damage  to  their  bases." 

This  factual  reporting  Is  supplemented  by 
analytic  programs,  in  which  commentators 
piece  together  rarlous  bits  of  news,  point 
out  relationships  between  various  events 
that  OoRununists  wish  would  go  unnottoed, 
and — importantly — recnlnd  listeners  of  what 
Reds  don't  say  as  well  as  what  they  do. 

TTitis.  the  Red  oomm unique  on  recent 
Moscow  talks  between  Rimianian  leaders 
and  Soviet  officials  sooke  glowingly  of 
•frlendahlp."  But  RFE  analysts  pointed  out 
that  the  communique  "didn't  say  a  word'' 
about  the  p>ollcy  Issues  between  the  two 
governments,  and  that  after  the  talks  Ru- 
mania took  these  actions:  It  stayed  away 
from  a  bloc  meeting  in  Warsaw.  It  kept 
silent  in  the  Soviet- Chinese  dispute.  And 
It  continued  to  bid  for  closer  relations  with 
the  West. 

"appeasement" — but  NO  chance 

The  broadcast  conclusion  of  one  RFE  ana- 
ly.st:  The  Moscow  meeting  "was  able  maybe 
to  result  in  an  appeasement  tietween  Russia 
aiKl  Rumania."  But  Rumania's  subsequent 
acts  "are  showing  well  enough  that  Its  po- 
sitions did  not  cbange  at  aU  after  the  talks 
In  ISoBcow.  And  It  Is  certain  now  that  the 
Rumanian  regime's  delegates  did  discuss 
with  the  Soviets  as  equals  to  equals,  and  In 
a  spirit  of  Independence." 

More  featurlsh  programs  dramatiae  to 
Rod  bloc  citizens  some  contrasts  between 
Communist  and  Western  society.  An  ex- 
ample: A  60-mlnute  travel  roundup  by  RFE 
reporters  stationed  at  various  Burop>ean 
borders. 

From  the  Brenner  Pass  between  Germany 
and  Italy,  a  reporter  described  how  l.CXK)  cars 
an  hour  crossed  the  frontier:  "Everybody 
stops  for  a  second  or  two,  shows  their  pass- 
ports, and  the  official  signals  them  to  drive  on. 
His  only  worry  Is  to  keep  the  cars  moving  as 
fast  as  possible."  At  the  Norway-Sweden 
border,  a  reporter  said  the  Norwegian  border 
guard  wasn't  stopping  cars  at  all;  It  was  Im- 
possible, since  they  were  crossing  at  the  rate 
of  20  a  minute. 

But  an  RFE  reporter  on  the  road  between 
Helsinki.  Finland,  and  Leningrad,  Russia, 
sighed:  "I  am  sitting  in  my  car  In  this  en- 
chantlngly  peaceful  spot  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  happen  •  •  •.  Ermines  and  stags 
travel  the  road,  but  no  cars,  buses,  or 
trucks."  And  Reporter  Gergely  Vasvari 
broadcast  from  his  car  as  he  drove  from  an 
Austrian  customhouse  toward  the  Hun- 
garian border:  "Watchtowers — one.  two, 
three,  four — are  the  first  things  I  notice  •  •  *. 
On  my  right  and  left  three  rows  of  barbed- 
wire  fence  run  everywhere. 

An  Intensive  behlnd-the-scene  effort  Is  re- 
quired to  prepare  such  programs.  RFE, 
which  went  on  the  air  July  4.  1950,  now  has 
10  fuUtline  news  bureaus  in  free  Europe. 
But  the  heart  of  Its  operations  Is  In  Munich, 
where  It  has  a  staff  of  1.100,  and  an  Informa- 
tion file  containing  4,757,000  items;  these 
range  from  the  production  capacity  of  the 
Kuznetsk  Steel  Combine  in  Siberia  to  the 
latest  statistics  on  the  birthrate  In  Bucharest, 
Rumania.  The  file  Is  a  focal  point  for  West- 
eirn  students  of  communism.  Including  many 
university  professors  who  come  here  to  con- 
sult it  while  preparing  books  or  learned 
papers  about  Red  doings. 

The  file  Is  constantly  growing,  as  RFE  re- 
ceives what  it  boasts  is  "the  world's  largest 
and  most  Concentrated  flow  of  Iton  Curtain 


information."  Its  researchers  regularly  ana- 
lyze 9  Communist  news  servlceB  and  700 
Red  publications  rtmglng  from  Svet  Tech- 
nlky,  a  Czech  magazine  somewhat  similar  to 
the  American  Popular  Mechanics,  to  Septem- 
vrl,  a  200-page  monthly  issued  by  the  Bul- 
garian Writers  Union.  They're  among  the 
new  faithful  readers  ofsuch  publications  as 
the  Russian-language  Novosti  Mongolli 
(Mongolian  News) . 

RFE  also  monitors  up  to  1(X)  Red  radio 
stations.  The  monitoring  Is  carried  out  in  a 
building  at  an  abandoned  Mimich  military 
alrfleW,  where  a  battery  of  radios  and  tape 
recorders  runs  constantly.  At  one  "listening 
post"  Gene  P.  Mater,  RFE's  news  director, 
presses  one  of  44  yellow  buttons  on  a  panel 
beneath  a  speaker;  the  strains  of  a  Beetho\en 
symphony  broadcast  by  Radio  Warsaw  fill  the 
air.  He  presses  another  button,  and  the 
symphony  Is  replaced  by  a  speech  In  Chinese 
emanating  from  Radio  Peking. 

NEWS  raoM  the  west 

From  the  vast  store  of  information  thus 
gathered.  RFE  researchers  prepare  not  only 
broadcasts  to  the  Communist  bloc  but  widely 
read  reports  to  the  free  world.  Iron  Curtain 
News,  an  RFK  publlcaUon,  Is  distributed  free 
to  newspapers  in  21  countries,  and  Press  Wire, 
an  RFE  review  of  Commimlst-bloc  press 
agency  and  radio  news.  Is  issued  free  to  192 
Jotimallsts.  Another  600  Journalists,  uni- 
versities, institutes,  and  others  subacribe  to 
special  situation  reports  prepared  by  RFE 
analysts. 

As  a  result,  a  surprising  amount  of  the 
Soviet-bloc  news  appenring  in  Western  news- 
papers originates  with  RFE,  though  free 
world  readers  rarely  realize  It.  On  a  single 
day  recently,  stories  based  on  an  RFE  report 
appeared  f^lmult.Tneously  in  England's  Man- 
chester Guardian,  Prance's  Le  Monde,  and 
the  New  York  Times.  Most  Red  Jokes  and 
cartoons  printed  in  Western  pajjers  also  are 
cuUed  from  Communist  media  by  RFE. 

Information  pieced  together  from  the  Com- 
munist presF  and  rrdlo  is  supplemented,  not 
only  by  Interviews  with  refugees  and  travel- 
ers, but  by  firsthand  reports — in  the  form 
of  mall  arriving  from  beliind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. RIAS,  indeed,  puts  on  a  regular  week- 
ly program  to  broadcast  the  contents  of  let- 
ters from  East  Germany.  Most  are  signed 
with  such  fictitious  names  as  "Fritz  Free- 
dom." 

Many  of  these  letters  are  sent  to  relatives 
in  West  Berlin  or  West  Germany,  who  for- 
ward them  to  RIAS.  Some,  however,  slip  by 
censors  and  come  In  the  regular  mall,  ad- 
dressed opienly  to  RIAS. 

To  prepare  broadcasts,  station  analysts 
get  together  to  piece  all  their  bits  of  news 
into  a  broader  picture.  Often  this  is  done 
In  conferences,  such  as  a  recent  one  at  RFE 
presided  over  by  Richard  V.  Burks,  station 
policy  director,  who  had  founded  Wayne 
State  University's  graduate  program  In  East 
European  studies  before  coming  to  RFE. 

At  the  conference,  17  editors  and  depart, 
ment  heads  debated  the  meaning  of  a  new 
Yugoslav  agricultural  directive  that  seemed 
to  represent  a  further  turn  toward  free- 
market  economics  and  away  from  Maxist 
dogma  in  that  county.  A  Pole,  a  Czech,  and 
a  Hungarian  discussed  how  the  news  prob- 
ably would  sound  to  citizens  of  those  coun- 
tries, and  how  It  tied  In  with  developments 
there.  The  conferees  agreed  the  develop- 
ment was  worth  broadcasting  to  other  Red 
countries,  since  it  might  stimulate  desire 
for  similar  changes  there. 

Then  the  debate  branched  Into  a  more  gen- 
eral discussion  of  East  European  economics. 
Paul  Collins,  a  research  specialist,  analyzed  a 
recent  Russian  firat-haif  economic  report  as 
Indicating  a  continuing  slowdown  In  Soviet 
growth.  His  assistant,  James  Brown,  a 
knowledgeable  Englishman,  reported  that 
Hungary  had  clamped  censorship  over  re- 
FK)rtB  on  crop  conditions,  indicating  crops 
there  might  be  lower  tiian  expected. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  20, 1964 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Asso- 
ciated Pi  ess  story  published  in  the 
Auftist  13,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch, 
reveals  that  Al-vrin  D.  Smith's  Butler 
County  American,  a  Negro  newspaper, 
has  enthusiastically  and  unreservedly 
endorsed  Republican  presidential  nomi- 
nee. Senator  Bakry  CJoldwater. 

Mr.  Smith's  slogan  "Hypocrisy  in 
Democracy  Must  Be  Defeated"  is  signifi- 
cant. He  claims  "Johnson  uses  the  Ne- 
gro for  selfish  political  gain." 

The  article  follows: 
Curious  Phxnomenon:  Nkao  Papsx  En- 
tjiusiasticatxt  backs  goldwatsa 
Hamilton,  Ohio. — ^A  curious  phenomenon 
shows  up  00  the  street  comers  and  doc»'- 
steps  ot  this  Butler  County  seat  each  Satur- 
day morning. 

It  Is  a  newspaper — a  Negro  newspaper — 
which  has  come  out  enthusiastically  and 
unreservedly  In  support  of  Republican  -presi- 
dential nominee.  Senator  Barbt  Goujwatek, 
of  Arizona. 

The  newspaper  is  the  Butler  County 
American,  a  four-page  weekly,  and  its  editor- 
publisher  is  Alvin  D.  Smith,  who  tias  been 
in  the  business  for  25  years. 

The  American  has  been  praising  Senator 
Goldwatex  since    1962. 

On  July  11.  only  2  weeks  after  he  voted 
against  the  civil  rights  bill,  it  officially  en- 
dorsed him  as  the  man  to  pick  in  the  presi- 
dential race,  and  It  has  been  tooting  the 
Gold  water  horn  ever  since. 

In  his  endorsement  editorial  Editor  Smith 
said: 

"The  one  major  need  in  this  country  today 
Is  leadership  in  the  White  Hovise  that  wlU 
act  first  to  save  America,  knowing  that  then 
all  else  will  continue  to  make  progress,  in- 
cluding human  rights. 

"That  man  who  will  meet  the  issue,  we 
think,  is  Goldwattr,  who  has  done  more  for 
civil  rights  In  his  home  State  (according  to 
wliat  Negroes  there  say)  than  anyone  else." 
The  editorial  went  on:  "We  have  beard 
candidates  for  the  presidency  say  much  to 
get  the  Negroes*  vote  regarding  civil  rights. 
"The  late  President  Kennedy  made  no  move 
for  civil  rights  for  over  2  years,  yet  he  had 
made  many  promises  during  the  cam- 
paign. •  •  •  There  Is  no  hypocrisy  in  Gold- 
water.  He  believes  In  rule  tmder  law  and 
order.  And  whatever  law  Congress  puts  on 
the  books,  including  the  civil  rights  law, 
GoLDWATHt  would  enforce. 

"Mr.  GoLDWATER  should  be  Judged  by  his 
outspoken  stand  for  freedom  of  all  segments 
of  the  population,  and  not  by  words  that 
others  may  speak." 

The  key  to  Smith's  editorial  stand  is  the 
slogan  which  is  printed  each  week  on  the 
upper  right-hand  comer  of  the  newspaper's 
front  page:  "Hypocrisy  in  Democracy  Must 
Be  Defeated." 

On  Senator  Goldwateb,  Smith  told  a  news- 
man, "This  is  the  first  time  in  years  that 
we've  had  a  sincere  man  running  for  the 
highest  office  in  this  land." 

On  GoLDWATEK's  clvU  rights  stand,  he  said. 
"I  think  it's  fine,  because  he's  sincere.  Sen- 
ator GoLDWATTH  Will  do  moTB  to  Carry  on 
the  battle  for  full  equality  than  anyone  In 
a  long,  long  time,  excluding  the  Ute  Senator 
Bob  Taft,  of  course." 

"Don't  get  zne  wrong,"  Editor  Smltb  added. 
"We  are  wholeheartedly  in  support  of  civil 
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rights — but  opposed  to  force  and  violence. 
We  must  hare  laws  and  Senator  Qoldwatkk 
h£is  promised  enforcement." 

Smith  is  juflt  as  unreserved  in  his  biting 
criticisms  of  President  Johnsoa. 

In  his  editorial  columns,  he  has  written: 

"Lyndon  Johnson,  as  a  Cong^ressman  and 
V&.  Senator  from  Texas,  fought  and  voted 
consistently  for  20  yesirs  against  all  civil 
rights  measures,  Including  the  elimination  of 
the  poll  tax  on  six  separate  occasions,  until 
he  emerged  as  a  politician  with  national 
ambitions. 

"In  Texas  •  •  •  he  worked  and  voted 
against  all  civil  rights  proposals  in  order  to 
please  anti-Negro  forces  in  his  State  and  the 
South.  •  •  •  This  Johnson  hypocrisy  should 
be  resisted  by  every  Negro  at  the  polls  in 
November  •  •  •  Johnson  uses  the  Negro 
for  selfish  political  gain." 

Smith,  65.  has  been  publishing  the  little 
paper  since  1940. 

He  Is  believed  to  be  the  only  Negro  In  the 
United  States  who  publishes  a  county  seat 
newspaper  carrying  the  legal  advertisements 
of  a  local  government,  and  Is  former  publish- 
er of  a  Negro  graphic  arts  trade  magazine. 
The  thriving  American  now  boasts  a  3.800 
circulation. 

A  graduate  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Smith 
is  also  the  author  of  a  book  published  in 
1954.  "George  Washington  Carver:  Man  of 
God   • 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  20. 1964 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  In- 
deed been  Impressed  with  the  untiring 
efforts  of  my  friend  and  collea^rue  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Roude- 
bush]  in  behalf  of  our  patent  and  copy- 
right laws. 

I  doubt  if  there  has  ever  been  a  Mem- 
ber more  outspoken  on  what  this  gentle- 
man terms  "the  rape  of  our  patent  sys- 
tem." His  repeated  appearances  before 
this  body,  as  well  as  the  now  famous 
Roudebush  amendment  has  served  well 
to  Inform  Congress  of  reprehensible  prac- 
tice by  our  Government  of  the  purchase 
of  manufactured  Items,  fabricated  in 
foreign  countries  by  illegal  use  of  Amer- 
ican patents.  This  is  so  very  true  in  the 
case  of  American  patented  drug  and 
pharmaceutical  formulas. 

The  August  17  Issue  of  In  Depth, 
published  by  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  carried  a  story  by  our 
colleague  [Mr,  Roudebush],  and  with 
permission  I  place  It  in  the  ofiQclal  Rec- 
ord of  this  Congress: 

Deal  WrrH  Patent  Pirates? — Congress  Was 
Shocked  To  Learn  Detensx  Department 
Bought  "Stolen  Goods,"  Now  There's  a 
Bill  To  Stop  It 

(By  Representative  Richard  L.  Roudebush, 
Republican  representing  Indiana's  Sixth 
DUtrlct) 

The  American  patent  system  is  as  old  as 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 
We  find  in  article  I,  section  8,  authority 


for  Congress  to  enact  legislation  granting 
patents  as  stimuli  to  inventors. 

In  this  section,  the  Constitution  states: 
"that  the  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
promote  the  (M-ogress  of  science  and  useful 
arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors 
and  Inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries  " 

In  accordance  with  this  constitutional 
provision,  the  first  patent  law  was  enacted 
by  the  First  Congress  and  approved  by  Presi- 
dent George  Washington  on  AprU   10,   1790. 

Since  that  time  our  patent  system  has  been 
supported  by  outstanding  Presidents  of  both 
political  parties,  including  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Abraham  Ijinooln,  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt. 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  and  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  our  third  President, 
served  as  one  of  three  administrators  of  the 
Nation's  first  p>atent  law.  They  were,  by 
statute,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  the  Attorney  General.  How- 
ever, for  all  practical  purposes,  the  major 
responsibility  for  patent  administration  fell 
to  Thomas  Jefferson. 

It  is  recalled  that  Jefferson  was  a  distin- 
guished inventor  In  his  own  right  and,  there- 
fore, was  favorably  disposed  to  new  inven- 
tions and  discoveries.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
also  an  opponent  of  monopolies  and  vested 
rights  and  privileges  for  a  few  citizens  at 
the  expense  of  the  general  public. 

Jefferson  stated,  "The  Issue  of  patents  for 
new  discoveries  has  given  a  spring  to  inven- 
tion  beyond   my   conception." 

With  this  brief  history  of  our  patent  sys- 
tem In  mind,  we  might  assume  every  agency 
and  bureau  of  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  vigilant  to  protect  and  guard  this  basic 
tool  of  our  free  enterprise,  capitalistic  sys- 
tem. 

It  was  with  disbelief  during  the  87th  Con- 
gress that  we  discovered  such  was  not  the 
case,  and  that  a  Federal  agency  was  actually 
damaging  the  patent  system  by  its  purchas- 
ing practices. 

The  case  involved  the  Department  of  De- 
fense which  was  buying  drugs  and  pharma- 
ceuticals from  foreign  firms  who  had 
"pirated"  formulas  from  an  American  firm, 
and  selling  the  items  belor*  n.S.  costs. 

My  immediate  reaction  was  to  question 
the  Department  of  Defense  about  this  pur- 
chase and  the  response  was  wholly  unsatis- 
factory, being  based  on  the  enticement  of  a 
lower  purchase  price. 

The  problem  was  remedied  temporarily 
when  we  were  able  to  obtain  an  amendment 
(the  Roudebush  amendment)  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill  which  prohibited  use  of  American 
tax  dollars  being  spent  on  items  manufac- 
tured with  "pirated"  American  patents. 

A  long-range  examination  of  the  problem 
indicated  the  need  for  more  comprehensive 
legislation  to  protect  all  American  firms  from 
countries  who  either  do  not  recognize  our 
p>atent  laws,  or  have  firms  which  have  no 
qualms  or  bu.'ilness  morals  about  obtaining 
formulas. 

To  this  end.  H.R.  1707  was  drafted,  and  Is 
now  before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 

H.R.  1707  prohibits  "the  use  or  manufac- 
ture by  or  for  the  United  States  of  any  Inven- 
tion described  In  and  covered  by  a  fjetent  of 
the  United  States,  which  has  not  previously 
been  held  Invalid  by  an  unapp>ealed  or  un- 
appealable Judgment  or  decree  of  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  without  license  of 
the  owner  thereof,  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  or  his  deleg[ate,  shall  determine  In 
the  case  of  each  such  Invention  that  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States  re- 
quires such  use  or  manufacture." 

In  effect,  the  bill  will  prohibit  any  agency 
of  the  U.S.  Government  from  buying  or  using 
any  item  manufactured  by  a  foreign  firm 
with  a  "pirated"  American  patent. 

At  this  very  time,  Italian  firms  are  import- 
ing tetracyline  into  this  country  as  an  In- 
fringement on  the  patent  rights  of  Pfizer 


It  is  Impossible  for  Pfizer  and  other  lead- 
ing American  drug  firms,  and  businesses  and 
manufacturers  of  any  American  product,  to 
compete  with  these  cut-throat  competit<»i. 

American  firms  must  bear  the  costs  of 
higher  wages;  must  meet  their  responsibili- 
ties In  the  areas  of  local.  State,  and  national 
taxation:  must  bear  the  tremendous  costs  of 
research,  marketing,  advertising;  must  make 
a  profit  to  pay  stockholders;  must  plow  heavy 
capital  back  Into  expansion  and  growth  ihx>J- 
ects  and  outdated  equipment  and  buildings, 
and  at  the  same  time  seek  better  products 
for  lower  costs  for  the  American  p>eople. 

What  has  happened  to  Pfizer  at  the  hands 
of  antibiotic  pirates  can  happen  to  other 
American  manufacturers  unable  to  compete 
with  foreign  firms  unhindered  by  research 
costs  and  able  to  employ  cheap  labor  in  sub- 
standard factories  and  plants. 

It  Is  a  legitimate  and  obvious  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  protect  oxir  American  firms  from 
such  unfair  and  harmful  attacks,  and  we 
intend  to  continue  to  advocate  and  work  for 
legl.slatlon  to  correct  this  serious  situation. 


Uneasy  Livinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  20, 1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Thursday,  Aug:ust  20,  1964: 
Review  and  Outlook:  Uneast  Livino 

The  sharp  worsening  of  America's  balance- 
of-pejrments  deficit  in  the  second  quarter 
shoiUd  finally  direct  attention  to  its  basic 
causes.  Tet  there  remains  this  curious  re- 
luctance in  official  quarters  even  to  discuss, 
let  alone  do  anything  about,  the  real  sources 
of  the  difficulty. 

It  seems  to  us  beyond  question  that  one  of 
the  root  causes  of  the  deficit  is  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  of  easy  money.  Indeed,  some 
of  the  abltet  observers,  like  John  Exter,  senior 
vice  president  of  New  York's  First  National 
City  Bank,  have  long  maintained  that  the 
payments  problem  Is  primarily  a  monetary 
problem.  As  Mr.  Exter  said  In  a  speech  last 
spring,  a  deficit  arises  "essentially  because 
the  supply  of  one's  own  money,  whether  in 
the  form  of  bank  notes  or  bank  deposits,  is 
too  large  relative  to  the  supplies  of  all  other 
currencies  In  the  world." 

Others  describe  the  prime  cause  as  a  com- 
bination of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy.  That 
Is,  running  domestic  budget  deficits  reflects 
fiscal  policy,  and  the  way  the  Government 
finances  the  deficit  can  add  to  the  money- 
creating  process.  When  that  happens,  you 
might  say  fiscal  policy  compounds  errors  of 
monetary  ix>llcy. 

But  whatever  the  precise  degree  of  easy 
money's  culpability,  we  think  the  Exter  anal- 
ysis shows  It  must  be  considerable. 

The  United  States  has  been  incurring  in- 
ternational-payments deficits  almost  contin- 
viously  since  1949.  but  with  especial  severity 
In  the  past  6  years;  the  current  deficit  Is  at 
an  annual  rate  of  nearly  93  billion.  In  the 
bank  official's  words,  the  main  reason  is  that 
"the  Federal  Reserve  has  been  creating  money 
during  those  years,  principally  by  purchasing 
U.S.  Government  securities,  910  billion  of 
them"  While  this  process  is  more  sophis- 
ticated than  literal  resort  to  the  printing 
presses.  It  can  have  the  same  Inflationary 
effect 


The  new  money  quickly  finds  Its  way  into 
the  hands  of  foreigners  through  short-  or 
long-term  capltaJ  flows.  Imports,  tourism, 
foreign  aid  or  a  combination  of  all  these  and 
other  factors.  In  Mr.  Exter's  view,  they  are 
manifestations  of  the  original  trouble,  which 
is  the  creation  of  excess  money. 

When  the  foreigners  want  gold  for  their 
dollar  holdings,  we  must  comply,  and  the  up- 
shot is  tint  we  iiave  lost  $7.5  billion  of  gold 
over  the  past  6  years.  "In  addition,  our  net 
position  In  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
has  deteriorated  by  almost  $2  billion,  which 
16  tantamount  to  losing  gold,  for  Fund  tran- 
sactions entail  a  gold  guarantee  " 

Tlie  Nation  has  been  able  to  sustain  this 
heavy  loss  only  because  It  Is  so  very  rich. 
Despite  the  drain,  the  American  gold  stock 
Is  still  over  tl5  billion,  larger  than  that  of 
all  Western  Europe  and  almost  40  percent 
of  the  entire  free  world's.  Less  affluent  covm- 
trles  must  stop  their  money  creation  when 
faced  with  serious  payments  deficits,  and 
that  Is  exactly  what  a  number  of  them  have 
done  In  recent  years. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  has  a  lot 
of  good  left  Lb  hardly  an  occasion  for  com- 
placency, and  of  course  Washington  Is  not 
complacent.  It  has  devised  a  number  of  ex- 
pedients for  dealing  with  the  payments 
problem.  Unfortunately,  they  deal  mostly 
with  the  symptoms,  and  sometimes  they  are 
even  self-defeating. 

The  chief  explanation  for  the  failure  to 
grapple  with  btislc  causes  appears  to  be  a 
political  fear  that  such  a  course  would  be 
injurious  to  the  domestic  economy.  In  par- 
ticular that  It  would  Increase  unemploy- 
ment. Yet  the  ironic  truth,  as  Mr.  Exter  re- 
marks. Is  that  the  easy-money  policy  has 
actually  stimulated  other  nations'  econ- 
omies more  than  our  own.  "A  payments 
surplus  is  highly  stimulating  to  an  economy 
and  a  payments  deflclt  depressing." 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  right 
prescription  does  not  call  for  a  complete 
reversal  Involving  a  destruction  of  money  Ln 
place  of  creating  it,  that  could  bring  the 
deflationary  Uls  the  officials  fear.  What  is 
required,  rather,  is  a  halt  to  the  money- 
creating  process — and,  we  would  add,  bring- 
ing Federal   expenditures  under  control. 

The  problem  certainly  is  not  disappear- 
ing at  the  rate  the  Government  is  going. 
It  is  a  pity  those  entrusted  with  the  peo- 
ple's money  persist  In  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  the  Nation's  solvency.  After  all  those 
years  and  billions,  they  should  realize  that 
easy  money  may  t>e  financing  a  far  from 
easy  future. 


Hon.  John  Bennett 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13, 1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  death  of  our  friend,  John 
Bennett,  is  a  grievous  loss  to  the  Michi- 
gan delegation,  of  which  he  was  the 
senior  member,  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  of 
which  he  was  ranking  minority  member, 
and  to  the  Congress,  in  which  he  was 
a  leader.  In  20  years  of  congressional 
service.  John  Bennett  established  an 
enviable  reputation  for  ability,  courage, 
and  integrity.    He  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Most  of  all,  he  will  be  missed  by  the 
people  of  his  congressional  district.  He 
was  known  and  loved  by  many  thousands 


of  his  constituents.  John  Bennett,  a 
RepubUcan,  was  elected  to  Congress 
time  after  time  by  thumping  majorities 
in  a  congressional  district  which  almost 
always  gives  a  majority  to  Democratic 
candidates  for  other  offices.  This  Is  a 
remarkable  achievement.  It  is  a  tribute 
which  John  Bennett  earned  by  his  gen- 
uine interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
people  he  represented  and  his  diligent  at- 
tention to  their  needs.  There  is  hardly 
a  resident  of  the  area  who  had  not  been. 
in  some  way  or  another,  in  contact  with 
CongTessman  John  Bennett. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  John  Ben- 
nett's career,  however,  was  the  fldehty 
and  perception  which  he  assessed  the 
interests  and  sentiments  of  his  district 
and  advanced  them.  I  know  of  no  man 
whom  I  have  considered  to  represent 
more  truly  his  constituency  than  did 
John  Bennett.  It  Is  perhaps  this  more 
than  any  other  factor,  that  accounted 
for  his  tremendous  p>ersonal  popularity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Upper  Peninsula  In 
Michigan  has  lost  a  real  friend;  all  the 
people  of  my  State  have  lost  a  con- 
scientious public  servant  whose  integ- 
rity and  sense  of  duty  were  unquestioned, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
lost  a  responsible  and  able  legislator. 
John  Bennett  shall  be  missed  by  all  of 
us. 


A  Mountain  of  Thanks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  NXW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  20.  1964 

Mrs.  KET.T.Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  offer  congratulations 
to  a  little  boy  named  Terry  O'Brien,  who 
has  the  unique  honor  of  having  a  huge 
mountain  named  after  him. 

Terrence  Kearney  O'Brien,  of  Albany, 
N.Y.,  is  the  10-year-old  grandson  of 
our  colleague,  Representative  Leo  W. 
O'Brien,  who  was  the  House  floor  man- 
ager of  the  Alaska  statehood  bill  6 
years  ago. 

The  distinguished  Governor  of  Alaska, 
the  Honorable  William  A.  Egan,  came  to 
Washington  to  notify  young  Terry  that 
a  towering  5.600-foot  mountain  in  the 
Nation's  largest  State  will  hereafter  be 
known  as  Mount  Terrence. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  there  is 
room  in  this  great,  often  impersonal, 
business  of  government  for  such  touch- 
ing gestures  as  this.  How  typical  of  the 
great  land  which  is  Alaska  that  it  should 
write  its  "thank  you"  in  letters  more 
than  a  mile  high. 

As  a  New  Yorker,  I  am  proud  that  two 
men  from  my  State  had  leading  roles  in 
the  firm  anchorage  of  Alaska  as  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  Union. 

The  first  was  William  Seward  who,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  engineered  the  pur- 
chase of  Alaska  from  Russia  for  $7,500.- 
000.  perh^js  the  greatest  "buy"  in  his- 
tory. Alaska  will  celebrate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  that  purchase  3  years 
hence.  A  peninsula  and  a  city  in  Alaska 
bear  the  name  of  Seward. 


The  second  New  Yorker  whom  Alaska 
will  long  rem«m.ber  is  our  colles^ue.  Rep- 
resentative O'Brien.  I  am  sure  that  they 
would  have  been  willing  to  honor  him 
as  they  did  Seward,  but  he  asked  that 
Uie  honcH-  go  instead  to  his  beloved 
grandson,  Terry.  As  the  Congressman 
wisely  said: 

He  will  be  around  longer  to  enjoy  It. 


Ah,  die  Petnnias 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  washinoton 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  20,  1964 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
appendix,  I  am  pleased  to  include  an 
article  by  Mary  McGrory  that  appeared 
in  the  Evening  Star  of  August  19. 

It  is  by  way  of  a  character  study  of 
our  friend,  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
the  Honorable  Everett  McKinley  Dirk- 
sen. 

Miss  McGrory  entitles  It:  "Ever  Ro- 
mantic DiRKSEN  Enjoys  the  Show."  It 
is  friendly  and  factual.  I  feel  it  should 
be  shared  by  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  by  Mr.  Dirksen's  wide 
circle  of  friends  and  admirers. 

The  article  follows: 

Ah.  the  Petunias — Evxs  Romantic  Dirksen 

Enjots  the  Show 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

Senate  Minority  Leader  Dikkskn  in  this 
summer  of  tension  and  frustration  for  al- 
most everybody  else,  has  glided  frcwn  strength 
to  strength. 

First  he  dazzled  the  left  by  his  wily  pilot- 
ing of  the  civil  rights  bill  throtigh  Republi- 
can shoals  In  the  Senate.  Ilien  he  turned 
around  and  comforted  tiie  right  by  embrac- 
ing Senator  Ooldwater  at  a  crucial  moment. 

Now  he  is  holding  up  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  with  a  rider  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
The  rider  would  allow  the  States  to  delay  the 
reapportionment  of  their  legislatures  as  de- 
creed by  the  Supreme  Court. 

For  this,  he  won  the  praise  from  the  most 
olsrmplan  of  columnists,  Walter  Lippmann, 
who  calls  the  amendment  "Dirksen's 
breather." 

Mr.  DiKKSEN  was  charmed  by  this  approval 
from  an  unexpected  source  which  has  proved 
so  Implacable  to  his  new  leader.  Senator 
Gouiwateh.  Senator  Dibksen  never  has 
Joined  his  GOP  colleagues  in  denouncing  the 
fourth  estate,  possibly  l>ecause  he  enjoys 
the  cosiest  press  relationship  on  Capitol  Hill, 

His  Tuesday  conferences  In  the  Senate 
Press  Gallery  summon  a  claque  every  week. 
He  comes  to  them  fresh  from  his  weekly 
leadership  luncheon. 

Majority  Leader  Mansfuxd  holds  a  similar 
briefing  after  his  weekly  White  House  lead- 
ership breakfasts,  but  his  drab  and  melan- 
choly accounts  are  not  more  like  Senator 
Dirksen's  romantic  recapitulations  than  a 
treasurer's  report  Is  like  the  BocA  of  Kells. 

What  sets  Senator  Dirksen  apart  from  his 
fellow  legislators  on  Capitol  Hill  is  that  he 
alone  feels  an  obligation  to  amuse.  No  one 
enjoys  the  show  more  than  he  does. 

He  has  created  a  character  for  himself.  It 
is  a  character  In  which  lawyer,  actor,  nature- 
lover.  wcM-ldling,  Innocent,  philosopher,  self- 
parodist,  and  semantlcist  succeed  each  other 
with  the  rapidity  of  overwrought  figures  In 
a  silent  movie. 
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Everyone  has  to  play  hlB  part.  The  press 
f^Uery  aids  are  called  upon  to  hold  the 
money  for  small  beta  on  the  election.  The 
reporters  are  expected  to  feed  blm  certain 
sure-fire  lines.  They  are  called  upon  to  laugh 
when  he  lightly  burlesques  Clare  Boothe  Luce 
"clutching  the  air"  at  the  Republican  Con- 
vention. They  are  expected  to  wonder  with 
him  about  the  passage  of  time,  or  rather,  as 
he  said  yesterday,  our  passage  through  time. 
TTiey  are  expected  to  assume  an  air  of  cre- 
dulity when  he  says  that  the  leadership 
luncheon  did  not  discuss  the  big  political 
news  of  the  day — Senator  Kkatino's  an- 
nouncement that  he  will  seek  reelection  in 
New  York. 

"We  preserve  all  the  delicate  amenities," 
he  said  And  he  refused  to  criticize  Senator 
Keating  for  refusing  to  endorse  the  GOP 
candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

"If  I  cannot  speak  well  of  a  brother,  I  do 
not  speak  of  a  brother."  he  said,  calling  to 
his  cratered  countenance  as  expression  of 
fraternal   piety. 

Any  other  man  slnglehandedly  blocking  the 
vacation  and  campaign  plans  of  so  manv 
other  politicians  might  be  tempted  to  be 
stern,  self-righteous,  and  adamant. 

Was  he.  for  Instance.  Inconveniencing  his 
party's  nominee  by  his   intranslgeunce? 

"Senator  Goldwatfr  has  expre.ssed  no  dis- 
tress of  spirit,"  replied  Mr  Dtrkstn  la  his 
wonderful  antimacassar  Ullom. 

Only  he  would  have  thought  of  putting  the 
delayed  adjournment  as  an  esthetic  advan- 
tage to  the  restless  Members. 

In  mid-September,  the  Dlrksen  adjourn- 
ment date,  he  said.  "Washington  La  at  Its 
nicest.  On  Idth  Street,  you  see  the  pin  oaks 
and  the  sugar  maples  with  their  gr>rgooiis 
leaves,   their   beautiful   colors 

"In  the  countryside  there  Is  beauty  to  re- 
gale you.  My  dahlias  will  be  at  their  best, 
hardy  little  customers." 

"And  the  petunias,"  he  breathed  The 
Senator  has  never  yielded  to  any  m;in  in  his 
appreciation  of  the  petunia  "Even  the  Rus- 
sian sTinflowers  are  beautiful.  I  can  Inveigh 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  but  not  against 
Russian  sunflowers.  And  the  birds  don't 
care." 


Brenham,  Tex.,  Little  Lea|;ae  Team  Plays 
in  World's  Series 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  T)cx.\a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  20,  1964 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senior 
Little  League  world's  series  is  now  in 
progress  In  Louisville.  Ky..  and  I  am 
happy  to  announce  that  the  Brenham 
Senior  All  Stars  of  Brenham.  Tex.,  have 
qualified  for  this  tournament  by  winning 
their  State  and  regional  championships. 

I.  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  Brenham 
and  all  of  Texas,  am  very  proud  of  this 
fine  group  of  youngsters  for  this  out- 
standing achievement.  I  know  of  no  or- 
ganization, other  than  scouting,  which 
offers  so  many  cpportunities  for  the 
youth  of  our  Nation.  It  is  with  a  deep 
sense  of  pride  that  I  speak  of  this  fine 
group  of  boys,  their  very  capable  lead- 
ers, parents,  and  all  persons  connected 
with  this  wonderful  program. 

Brenham.  TaK.,  is  a  city  of  some  10,000 
people  and  is  the  county  seat  of  Wash- 
ington County,  one  of  the  first  counties 
established  in  Texas.    A  few  miles  away 


fa  the  site  of  "Washlngton-on-the 
Brazos,"  where  the  Declaration  of 
Texas  Independence  was  signed  on 
March  2,  1836.  Many  of  the  settlers  in 
Washington  County  came  from  Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia,  and  England,  and 
they  carved  out  of  that  land  a  wonderful 
community  which  has  been  the  center  of 
many  of  Texas  historic  meetings  and 
advancements. 

Mayor  Reese  Lockett  has  served  that 
community  for  some  25  years  In  a  dedi- 
cated, unselfish  manner.  It  is  the  home 
of  former  Congressman  James  Buch- 
anan, who  served  his  State  so  well  for  20 
years:  and  is  the  county  represented  in 
previous  years  by  our  illustrious  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Judge 
Homer  Thomberry. 

The  people  there  are  de.scendants  of 
some  or  the  finest  folks  in  our  State — 
hardy,  Independent,  progressive  citi- 
zens— and  these  young  men  who  have 
worked  together  as  a  team  and  won  their 
way  to  the  world  series  are  the  heirs  of 
leaders  who  are  proud  of  the  persever- 
ance and  determination  that  has  en- 
abled these  boys  to  go  to  the  top. 

I  would  like  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
leaders,  coaches  and  members  of  the 
team  who  are  as  follows:  Herbert  Faith- 
auer,  center  field:  Gordon  Lewis,  second 
base;  James  Plant,  third  base:  Donnie 
Wltte.  first  base:  Prcd  Rau.  pitcher; 
Willie  Rosenbaum,  catcher;  Glenn 
Neutzler.  left  field;  Alex  Jordan,  pitcher: 
Rodney  Kelm,  second  ba.se;  Leonard 
Jasinskl.  right  field;  Jackie  Heldemann, 
shortstop;  Bobby  Lehrmann,  Infield; 
Boby  Nelnast,  outfield;  John  Haarmeyer, 
left  field;  Coleman  Stanfield.  manager; 
and  Riley  Plant,  coach. 


Severe  Penalty  for  Rioters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or    ILLINOI.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  20,  1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Incidents  of  rioting  and  looting  that  we 
have  witnessed  In  recent  weeks  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  defiance  of  law 
and  order  among  Irresponsible  elements 
of  the  communities  involved  cannot  be 
tolerated  and  must  be  dealt  with  under 
procedures  established  by  law.  As  the 
following  editorial  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  August  18,  1964.  points  out.  It  Is 
the  responsibility  of  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  of  local  communities  and  States 
to  take  such  action  as  the  statutes  pro- 
vide to  put  an  end  to  civil  disorder.  With 
the  support  of  Individual  citizens  of  the 
communities  involved.  Incidents  of  vio- 
lence can  .soon  be  stopped. 

The  editorial  follows: 

SEvrRE  Penalty   ran  Rioters 

What  happened  in  DIxmoor  Sunday  night 
was  civil  Insurrection  and  physical  defiance 
of  the  law.  Although  racial  In  character  it 
had  no  relationship  to  the  various  civil  rights 
movements.  Moba  have  no  concern  for  civil 
righta  and  the  Negroes  who  went  wild  in 
DIxmoor  acted  as  criminally  as  have  whites 


August  20 

in  the  South  who  have  gone  on  rampaires 
against  the  civil  authorities  on  racial  issues 

The  Illinois  statutes  provide  specincally 
what  should  be  done  In  case  of  mob  action 
The  law  provides  that  peace  officers  may  use 
what  force  is  neceesary  to  put  down  a  riot 
Those  arrested  in  the  DIxmoor  insurrection 
could  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  up  to 
5  years. 

The  punishment  for  riots  and  mob  action 
is  severe  because  no  community  can  allow 
any  of  Its  residents  to  take  up  amis  against 
the  police.  Those  who  rioted  in  DIxmoor 
are  lucky  t<xlay  that  they  were  not  fired  on 
by  the  police  and  sheriff's  men  who.  under 
Sheriff  Richard  B  Ogllvle,  held  themselves 
in   admirable   and  courageous   restraint. 

Riots  get  out  of  hand  beciiuse  they  are 
not  nipped  at  their  very  start.  EsUibllshed 
police  prr)cedure  and  the  State  law  calls  for 
the  dispersal  of  illegal  assemblies  even  If 
they  are  as  small  as  a  gathering  of  two  per- 
sons Lf>cal  police  should  call  for  reinforce- 
ments early.  When  It  becomes  necessary  to 
bring  In  200  police  to  restore  order  the  situa- 
tion already  Is  well  out  of  hand.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  has  authority  to  send  In 
the  niUltla,  if  nece.ssary,  to  suppress  violence, 
and  there  should  be  no  hesitancy  about  do- 
ing this  if  the  rowdies  of  Dixmixir  do  not 
come  to  their  senses. 

The  cfiunty  has  a  responsibility  to  main- 
tain order  and  the  Illinois  statutes  provide 
that  any  Innocent  person  suffering  damage 
to  property  or  to  his  person  in  a  mob  action 
by  six  or  more  people  may  sue  the  county 
for  damages.  The  county  In  turn  may  In- 
stitute action  to  recover  any  such  payments 
paid  by  It  from  persons  who  participated  In 
the  mob  action.  Thus  thoee  who  damage 
property  or  who  inflict  Injury  during  a  riot 
not  only  may  be  sent  to  prison  but  may  be 
made  to  pay  for  the  damage. 

It  now  becomes  the  responsibility  and  the 
duty  of  State  Human  Relations  Commission 
and  any  others  who  can  help  to  work  In  DIx- 
moor to  prevent  a  repetition  of  Sunday 
nlghfs  outrages.  Tiic  sensible  people  In 
the  community  must  get  through  to  the 
hotxllums  what  are  the  consequences  of  clvU 
disorder. 

Those  who  are  quick  to  put  up  a  picket 
line  over  a  real  or  fancied  grievance  will  do 
well  to  think  over  their  responsibilities,  too. 
The  law  can  operate  for  the  benefit  of  all 
only  In  a  courtroom,  not  on  the  sidewalk. 
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When  Archie  House  Was  16 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nj-iNois 
IN  TlIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  18,  1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Archie  Hou.se  soon  will  complete  a  year 
of  distinguished  service  as  commander 
in  chief  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans. Archie  and  I  were  buddies  in  the 
same  company  of  infantrymen  in  the 
same  regiment  at  the  seige  of  Santiago 
in  1898.  I  am  extending  my  remarks  to 
include  the  following  Associated  Press 
dispatch  in  the  Chicago  Tribune: 
Veter.^n  Recalls  Landing  in  Spanish -United 
States  Wab 

St  Petersburg.  Fla  .  August  IB. — Archie 
House,  who  was  only  16  when  he  Joined  com- 
pany I  of  the  33d  Michigan  Volunteers  and 
saUed  for  Cuba  to  help  fight  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  recently  recalled  his  landing 
near  Slboney. 


"It  was  June  27."  House  said.  "It  was 
hot,  mayt>e  90  degrees.  We  landed  wearing 
long  underwear,  heavy  blue  woolen  jackets 
and  troUBers.  leggings  that  came  up  to  your 
knees  over  the  trousers.  We  had  the  Sprlng- 
neld  46-70 — It  carried  a  bullet  so  big  they 
used  to  call  it  the  light  artUlery.  that  rifle. 
Ifd  kick  you  over  a  10-rail  fence."  "* 

Each  man.  he  said,  carried  a  50-pound 
pack  and  ammunition  belts  holding  40  to  60 
rounds  of  the  finger-sized  bullets.  House 
is  national  commander  of  the  18,000  surviv- 
ing veterans  of  that  war. 


Reapportionment  of  State  Legislatures 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NEIL  STAEBLER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  20,  1964 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  extracts  from  the  testi- 
mony on  State  reapportionment  by  Mr. 
August  SchoUe,  president  of  the  Michi- 
gan AFL-CIO.  Mr.  Scholle  had  made 
over  the  years  a  profound  study  of  prob- 
lems of  representation  and  his  views 
command  the  greatest  respect.  Had 
orderly  procedures  been  followed  in  this 
matter,  he  would  have  presented  his  tes- 
timony to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
this  House  and  I  am  sure  we  all  would 
have  benefited  from  it. 

The  extracts  follow : 
Testimony    or   August   Scholle.    President. 
Michigan  State  AFL-CIO 

It  Is  frequently  argued  that  some  other 
basis  of  repreaentatlon  than  people  should 
be  provided  for  the  protection  of  minorities. 
particularly  In  rural  areas.  Yet  It  is  the  peo- 
ple In  these  areas,  not  the  Interests,  who  will 
be  given  power  to  have  a  much  stronger  vote 
on  the  arbitrary  assumption  that  the  Judg- 
ment of  these  people  will  somehow  be  better 
for  the  Interests  of  the  entire  SUte  than  the 
judgment  of  people  in  the  urban  areas.  Even 
If  you  accept  the  argument  of  representation 
of  Interests,  people  In  the  urban  areas  them- 
selves probably  represent  a  greater  multiplic- 
ity of  interests  than  rural  areas  possibly 
could. 

*  If  you  do  not  have  faith  and  confidence 
In  abiding  by  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
people.  If  you  do  not  believe  that  the  major- 
ity will  of  the  people  should  be  reflected  by 
our  legislative  bodies,  if  you  do  not  believe 
that  60-percent-plus  of  the  people  should 
govern,  then  what  percentage  of  the  minority 
of  the  people  do  you  believe  should  govern 
the  majority?  Should  49  percent  govern  the 
51  percent,  or.  as  has  prevailed  In  Michigan, 
should  29.4  percent  of  the  population  be  able 
to  govern,  through  control  of  one  house,  the 
other  70.6  percent  of  the  people?  Or  should 
we  sovletlze  the  State  legislative  bodies,  hav- 
ing 7  percent  of  the  people  dominate  the 
other  93  percent,  as  prevails  In  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Regardless  of  all  of  the  fine  academic, 
hypothetical,  theroetlcal  arguments  that  can 
be  made,  when  a  clear  perspective  is  taken  of 
this  question  it  boils  down  again  to  this 
simple  question,  "What  percentage  of  the 
minority  of  the  people  do  you  want  to  control 
the  majority?" 

Is  the  t3rranny  of  majority  rule  over  the 
minority  ever  likely  to  be  more  obnoxious 
than  the  tyranny  of  a  minority  over  the  ma- 
jority? If  minority  control  over  people  is  to 
bo  approved,  then  a  grave  and  serious  ques- 


tion can  be  raised  as  to  the  morality  of  our 
spending  billions  of  dollars  a  year  of  the  peo- 
ple's money  to  defend  ourselves  from  foreign 
Ideologies. 

I  have  always  firmly  believed  that  if  the 
various  States  ever  achieved  truly  represen- 
tative government  that  the  many  frictions 
which  prevail  today  In  areas  such  as  civil 
rights,  the  arguments  atK>ut  States'  rights  vs. 
the  propaganda  of  concentration  of  power  in 
Washington  would,  to  a  major  extent,  be 
resolved.  If  the  legislature  actually  reflects 
the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
the  leglslatiu-es  of  each  State  would  be  con- 
cerning themselves  with  cooperating  and 
working  In  harmony  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  the  problems  of  the  pockets 
of  poverty.  lU-houslng.  old  age  security, 
mental  health,  and  the  many  other  social 
problems  which  we  face  as  a  nation  today. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  an  admon- 
ishment to  the  proponents  of  minority  con- 
trol of  our  legislatures.  Tou  will  have  to  go 
back  to  the  people  ;ind  advise  them  that  you 
do  not  believe  In  equality  of  citizenship  at 
the  ballot  box.  You  will  have  to  advocate 
to  your  constituents  that  they  sacrifice  their 
most  cherished  basic  symbol  of  freedom — 
equality.  If  you  are  to  be  honest,  you  will 
have  to  say  to  the  people.  "We  don't  believe 
that  a  majority  of  the  people  should  govern, 
but  that  a  minority  should  govern'  You 
will  have  to  advocate  an  oligarchy,  or  some 
type  of  despotism,  or  some  other  tyrannical 
form  of  government  to  substitute  for  major- 
ity rule.  You  will  have  to  tell  them  what 
percentage  of  the  minority  of  the  people 
should  govern  the  majority.  You  will  have 
to  make  a  mockery  of  the  words  In  Lincoln's 
famous  Gettysburg  address,  "that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

I  most  fervently  hope  that  our  Congress 
does  not  choose  this  course.  I  hope  that  we 
can  keep  faith  with  the  noble  and  cherished 
aspirations  of  the  founders  of  our  great  Na- 
tion to  make  It  one  of  free  men  with  self- 
respect,  dignity,  and  equality  accorded  to  all. 


Remap  Not  an  Insoluble  Issue 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  20.  1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Walter  Llppmann  has  set  forth  the  issues 
Involved  in  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling 
on  apportionment  of  State  legislatures 
and  I  CMnmend  his  column  of  August  18 
to  my  colleagues  as  a  most  interesting 
discussion  of  this  question  in  support  of 
the  Dlrksen  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  or  similar  so-called  breather 
legislation  which  will  permit  time  for 
more  thoughtful  consideration  by  the 
Congress  of  this  very  fundamental  issue. 
The  column  follows : 

I  From  the  Chicago  Sun-Timee.  Aug   18,  1964] 

Remap  Not  an  Insoluble  Issue 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

Washington. — Although  It  is  a  bit  awk- 
ward and  rather  Inconvenient  to  make  Con- 
gress deal  with  apportionment  at  the  tall  end 
of  the  session,  the  importance  of  the  subject 
Is  overriding.  The  real  Issue,  as  I  see  It,  Is 
whether  re«4>p<M-tlonment  o(f  the  State  legis- 
latures, which  Is  necessary  but  alao  a  far- 
reaching  change  of  habit  and  rustom.  should 
be  propelled   by  something  more   than   the 


Federal  courts  alone— whether,  that  Lb  to  say. 
this  great  change  In  the  political  b€klance  of 
power  should  have  also  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress and  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Taking  this  to  be 
the  purpose  of  the  proposal  by  Senator 
EvEHETT  M.  DnutSEN,  Republican,  of  Illinois 
it  seems  to  me  sound  and  In  the  end 
desirable. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  Is  that  since  about 
1890  the  United  States,  which  was  then  com- 
posed two-ttilrds  of  people  from  farms  and 
villages,  has  been  transformed.  Two-thirds 
of  the  Americans  now  live  In  cities  or  in  the 
suburbs.  But  the  apportionment  of  at  least 
44  of  the  State  legislatures  does  not  repre- 
sent this  change.  In  these  44  States,  less 
than  40  percent  of  the  people  elect  a  con- 
trolling majority  of  the  legislature.  In  13 
of  these  States,  one-third  or  less  of  the 
people  can  elect  a  oontroUlng  majority  of  the 
legislature. 

While  the  statistics  of  this  misrepresenta- 
tion cry  out  for  reform.  It  Is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  problem  here,  unlike  that  of 
the  civil  rights  bill  a  few  months  ago.  is  not 
such  a  present  danger  that  delay  is  intoler- 
able. It  is  essential  that  the  city  and  subur- 
ban people  be  properly  represented  In  their 
State  legislatures  In  order  that  they  may  be 
better  able  to  deal  with  their  pressing  needs. 
But.  there  is  no  emergency  which  makes  the 
delay  proposed  by  DraitsEN  Intolerable 

There  are  also  positive  advantages  In  the 
Dlrksen  breather.  It  Involves  Congress,  not 
only  the  Supreme  Court,  In  the  problem  of 
apportionment,  and  the  patise  provided  by 
the  Dlrksen  rider  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  may 
help  to  make  the  coming  reapportionment 
seem  less  terrifjrlng  to  those  who  will  lose 
by  it. 

For  many  of  us  this  will  help  to  assuage 
a  troubled  conscience  about  the  dilemma 
posed  by  the  Supreme  Covirt's  decision  In  the 
Alabama  case  and  Justice  John  M.  Harlan's 
disentlng  opinion  which  argued  powerfully 
against  bringing  the  affairs  of  the  State 
legislatures  Into  the  Federal  courts. 

The  opinion  was.  In  my  view,  unanswer- 
able but  for  one  enormous  fact.  That  is  that 
the  unrepresentative  State  legislatures  are 
unwilling  to  reform  themselves.  The  under- 
represented  voters  In  the  cities  and  suburbs 
have  little  or  no  power  to  compel  reform 
In  this  situation,  when  there  Is  Indubitable 
evil  for  which  there  Is  no  known  legal  rem- 
edy, the  Intervention  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  the  only  way  of  breaking  the  deadlock. 

But  such  a  choice  of  the  lesser  of  two  evils 
is  not  attractive,  and  as  one  of  those  troubled 
by  It.  I  welcome  Senator  DnutsKNs  action 
in  taking  the  question  to  Congress  and  to  the 
amending  process. 

The  public  discussion,  which  will  ensue 
will  be  clarified  li  we  distinguish  the  two 
principal  arguments  which  have  been  used 
to  Justify  the  overrepresentatlon  of  the  rural 
voters.  One  reason,  which  Is  as  old  as  the 
Nation,  Is  that  the  excitable  working  people 
In  the  cities  are  not  to  be  trusted  as  against 
the  stable  and  virtuous  farmers,  and  that 
the  representative  system  ahoul^  be  con- 
structed so  as  to  prevent  the  urban  masses 
from  rtillng  the  State.  This  Is  the  principle 
of  the  New  York  State  constitution  which 
was  framed  laefore  the  turn  of  the  century 

This  reason  oould  prevail  when  the  city 
people  were  still  a  minority.  It  cannot  pre- 
vail much  longer  now  that  they  have  become 
a  preponderant  majority. 

But  there  Is  another  reason,  closely  re- 
lated In  practice  but  separate  In  theory  It 
is.  as  Madison  put  It,  that  It  Is  necessary  to 
■reflne  the  will  of  the  people,"  and  that  one 
of  the  beet  ways  of  doing  this  is  to  have 
a  legislature  with  two  houses  in  which  the 
upper  house  Is  more  stable  and  mere  con- 
servative. 

TTie  real  question  which  will  confront  the 
States  Is  how  to  oonstrxict  senates  in  which, 
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though  all  voters  are  equal,  the  senators 
will  checJc  and  balance  the  lower  house. 

It  Is  not  an  Insoluble  problem.  The  States 
win  have  to  deal  with  the  problem  by  making 
the  senatorial  districts  larger  and  the  num- 
ber of  senators  ennaller.  Each  senator  will 
therefore  represent  a  much  more  varied  con- 
stituency than  a  member  of  the  lower  house. 
The  States  can  give  the  senators  a  longer 
term  ajad  higher  pay.  This  will  tend  to  give 
the  senators  a  broader  view,  a  less  hurried 
View,  more  honor,  a  greater  Independence  and 
sense  of  responslbUlty. 

These  are  ways  to  refine  the  will  of  the 
j>eople  without  obstructing  it. 


Jim  Beanett 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 

or    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEITATIVES 

Thursday,  August  20,  1964 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of  joining 
with  my  colleagues  In  recognizing  the 
exceptionally  valuable  career  of  Jim 
Bennett.  He  will  retire  within  a  few 
days,  after  nearly  a  half  century  of  dis- 
tinguished Federal  service,  and  he  has 
earned  the  plaudits  of  all  of  us.  His 
best  known  achievement,  of  course,  is 
the  fact  that  it  was  he  who  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  the  Federal 
Prison  System  aboufc35  years  ago  and  it 
is  he  who  has  led  that  System  for  most 
of  the  time  It  has  been  in  existence.  The 
outstanding  job  that  he  has  done  is  evi- 
dent in  the  International  esteem  with 
which  his  organization  Is  regarded. 

Jim  has  been  a  particularly  good 
friend  of  the  Missouri  delegation.  I 
have  known  him  ever  since  the  days  I 
served  as  congressional  secretary  to  the 
late  Representative  John  J.  Cochran, 
and  he  has  been  the  close  friend  of  the 
late  Senator  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr.. 
and  his  successor.  Senator  Edward  V. 
Long,  of  Missouri,  both  of  whom  were 
given  the  assignment  of  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  National  Peni- 
tentiaries. Jim  has  traveled  to  Missouri 
on  innumerable  occasions,  to  address  the 
young  people  of  our  colleges,  to  make 
studies  of  Missouri's  correctional  system 
for  the  State  administration,  and  to  keep 
up  his  strong  personal  interest  In  the 
medical  center  for  Federal  prisoners  at 
Springfield,  Mo.  We  in  Missouri  are 
therefore  long  familiar  with  Jim  Bennett 
and  all  that  he  has  done  for  his  fellow 
citizens. 

The  scope  of  his  activities,  however, 
has  gone  far  beyond  the  American  prison 
scene.  He  has  taken  an  intense  interest 
in  the  general  Improvement  of  our  so- 
ciety and  its  culture.  This  interest  has, 
of  course,  included  many  problems  that 
eventually  come  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  consideration.  He  has 
often  discussed  these  problems  with  me 
and  I  have  valued  his  advice.  Although 
Jim  Bennett  is  a  prison  administrator — 
or  perhaps  because  he  is  a  prison  admin- 
istrator— he  believes  that  the  reduction 
of  crime  in  the  United  States  must  be 
largely     accomplished     by     preventive 


methods  rather  than  by  heavy  depend- 
ence upon  the  criminal  law.  I  think  he 
is  right. 

Jim  Bennett  has  had  a  great  impact 
on  the  administration  of  Justice  and  he 
ranks  among  the  great  Americans  of 
our  history.  His  list  of  accomplishments 
Is  long  and  a  number  of  them  have  been 
touched  upon  by  others  here  over  the 
past  few  days.  But  I  do  wish  to  express 
my  own  thanks  for  all  that  he  has  done. 
His  experience  should  not  be  lost  to  us, 
however,  and  I  trust  that  for  many  years 
to  come  he  will  continue  to  be  a  familiar 
figure  in  the  Halls  of  Congress — and  in 
the  halls  of  justice. 


Capital  Bulletin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  20,  1964 

Mr.     BOB     WILSON.     Mr.     Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  folowing  arti- 
cle from  the  National  Review: 
Capital  BuLLrriN 

Observers  here  view  the  recent  attacks  on 
Senator  Barrt  Goldwater  by  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  as  trial  balloons.  It 
has  been  obvious  from  the  start  that  cer- 
tain segments  of  the  mass  media  Intend  to 
use  press  and  TV  as  conscious  weapons  of 
political  assassination.  The  CBS  maneuver 
Is  seen  as  a  test  of  public  opinion.  If  there 
Is  no  outcry  over  the  three-way  smear,  the 
networks  smear  bund  and  Its  allies  In  the 
Washington  press  corps  will  move  ahead 
with  other  and  more  vicious  efforts. 

The  CBS  thrusts,  for  those  who  came  In 
late,  consisted  of  broadca.st8  which  stated  as 
fact  that  Senator  Goldwater  planned  to 
launch  his  presidential  campaign  In  Berch- 
tesgaden,  where  Hitler  had  presumably  made 
his  start;  that  he  would  speak  to  rightwlng 
groupe  In  Germany:  and  that  he  intended 
to  devote  some  time  to  cementing  relations 
with  German  extremist  groups.  The  purpose 
of  these  fictions  was,  of  course,  to  Imply  that 
Mr.  GoLDWATiai  Is  a  Fascist. 

The  significance  of  the  play  could  be 
minimized  except  for  the  refusal  of  CBS 
to  apologize — it  can  now  take  courage  from 
a  Supreme  Court  decision  which  sanctions 
any  falsehood  or  slander,  in  print  or  by  word 
of  mouth,  of  a  public  figure.  But  of  far 
more  significance  Is  the  Involvement  ot 
Daniel  Schorr,  a  CBS  foreign  correspondent. 
Mr.  Schorr  is  no  wet-behlnd-the-ears  news- 
man nor  an  ideological  Ignortimus.  He  is 
experienced  and.  in  the  social  Democratic 
tradition,  extremely  savvy.  That  he  was 
aware  of  what  he  was  saying  can  be  seen 
from  his  disclaimer.  He  "did  not  mean  a 
conscious  effort"  on  the  part  of  Senator 
Goldwater.  Mr  Schorr  said.  There  was  "no 
proof  of  that.  He  simply  meant  that  "a 
process  of  gravitation"  would  bring  the 
German  extremists — read  Nazis— and  Sena- 
tor Goldwater  together. 

Mr.  Schorr  knows  better  than  that — or  he 
should  take  a  refresher  course  In  high  school 
Journalism  So.  too.  does  CBS  which  excused 
its  atrocious  behavior  by  arguing  that  It  had 
carried  the  Senator's  denial.  Since  CBS  U 
extremely  glib  in  the  use  of  the  doctrine  that 
denials  never  catch  up  with  accusations, 
there   is  a  slight  ordor  to  that  one. 

Neither  CBS  nor  the  other  networks  need 


have  any  fear.  Had  they  acted  in  similar 
manner  against  President  Johnson  or  anv 
one  of  the  Democratic  administration's  fair 
haired  politicians,  the  FCC  would  have  been 
on  hand  the  following  morning  to  discuss 
license  renewals  and  other  apposite  matters 
But  the  FCC  has  shown  not  the  slightest 
interest  in  the  abridgement  of  Republican 
or  Conservative  rights.  In  fact.  It  has  like 
Abou  Ben  Adhem,  led  all  the  rest  In  uslnK 
Its  administrative  powers  to  curb  those  who 
stand  forth  against  the  Democratic  estab- 
lishment. 

As  the  campaign  progresses,  the  FCC  win 
grow  mrrciislngly  deaf  to  complaints  of 
abuses  by  the  networks  and  by  local  sta- 
tloi;s.  It  can  also  be  predicted  that  any 
coiintermeasures  of  the  Goldwater  forces 
win  be  denounced  by  the  press  as  a  violation 
of  the  first  amendment.  Those  with  long 
memories  will  recall  how  exercised  the  pun- 
dits became  over  such  antl-Communlst  man- 
ifestations as  "Red  ChanneU" — a  listing  of 
the  party-front  records  of  entertainers— but 
how  quiet  they  have  been  about  the  the  cam- 
paign of  Group  Research.  Inc..  a  Walter  Reu- 
ther-JLC  (Jewish  Labor  Committee)  appa- 
ratus, to  prevent  conservatives  from  speak- 
ing or  being  published. 

What  lies  ahead  will  not  be  the  product 
of  unmotivated,  or  Idle,  vlclousness.  The 
White  House  and  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  however  brashly  they  may  com- 
ment, are  deeply  troubled  by  the  nomination 
of  Barry  Ooldwatir.  Surveys  taken  over 
the  past  months  Indicate  that  Mr.  Goldwa- 
TCK's  strength  in  the  South  is  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  sweep  the  area — even  without 
massive  Negro  outbreaks  In  this  very  hot 
summer.  The  tarantara  of  the  Gallup  and 
Harris  polls  have  ceased  to  Impress  anyone 
In  Uie  Nation's  Capital— Including  Dr.  Gallup 
and  Ms.  Harris. 

Mr.  Johnson,  moreover,  knows  that  he  must 
leave  his  privileged  sanctuary  sooner  or  later 
and  take  to  the  hustings.  He  Is  a  bad  cam- 
paigner, as  everyone  here  knows,  except  when 
he  can  operate  quietly  with  statehouse  gangs 
and  cigar-chewing  politicians.  He  Is  also 
terrified  at  the  thought  that  he  may  have 
to  debate  Senator  Ooldwatrx — and  the  bet- 
ting among  his  intimate*  is  that  he  will  re- 
fuse this  confrontation  no  matter  how  timor- 
ous It  makes  him  look. 

In  short,  the  Democratic  Party's  major 
strategists  see  as  their  major  weapon  the  un- 
restrained (4near.  They  must  destroy  Sen- 
ator QoLDWATKE  in  any  way  possible — right 
up  to  the  ultimate  weapon.  They  feel  rea- 
sonably certain  that  they  can  spread  enough 
tar  over  his  reputaUon  to  succeed  in  stopping 
him.  But  they  are  also  aware  that  the  gu- 
bernatorial Messrs.  Rockefeller  and  Scranton 
have  taken  the  drama  out  of  this  type  of 
attack.  The  voters  will  be  bored  with  It  In 
short  order — and  may  turn  away  from  It  In 
revulsion   as  they  did  in  California. 

The  CBS  smear  attack,  however,  did  not 
supply  the  data  that  were  sought.  Senator 
Ooldwatsr's  followers  were  too  elated  by  the 
results  of  San  Francisco  to  take  up  arms 
against  it.  The  Madison  Avenue  tectlcians 
are  therefore  stlH  in  the  dark:  la  it  open 
season  on  Barrt  Goldwater? — Quinct. 


Retr 


aining : 


An  Air  Force  Experiment  in 
Hamanism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or  . 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    south    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  20. 1964 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
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marks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
insert  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Re- 
Rallcrs.'*  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  which 
appeared  in  the  Tul^a  Tribune  on  Satur- 
day. August  15,  1964. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
very  successful  experiment  in  human 
rehabilitation  that  is  being  conducted  by 
the  Air  Force  at  the  Amarillo.  Tex.,  Air 
Force  Base. 

It  is  a  program  whereby  the  Air  Force 
i.s  succeeding  in  retraining  men  who.  un- 
der other  circumstances,  would  serve 
time  in  a  military  prison  and  then  be  re- 
leased   vith    bad    conduct    discharges. 

I  commend  the  Air  Force  for  this  pro- 
pram,  and  the  Tulsa  Tribune  for  their 
very  fine  editorial. 

The  Re-Railers 
(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 
Amarillo.  Tex. — Out  here  under  the  broad 
skies   of    the   Texas    Panhandle    there    Is    an 
experiment  in  saving  men. 

Every  day  two  or  three  members  of  Uie 
US.  Air  Force,  their  uniforms  bare  of  cliev- 
rons  of  insignia  of  rank,  step  off  commercial 
planes  at  the  Amarillo  Airport.  Mostly  they 
are  young — average  age  22.  Some  have  come 
a  long  distance — Okinawa,  Turkey,  Panama. 
All  are  men  under  sentence,  and  not  one  has 
a  guard. 

JuBt  east  of  the  airport  Is  the  great 
Amarillo  Air  Force  Base  containing  14,000 
men.  In  a  corner  of  the  base  are  the 
barracks  and  classrooms  of  the  3320th  Re- 
training Group  with  a  normal  comolement 
of  about  200.  Here,  over  an  average  period 
of  6  months,  the  Air  Force  attempts  to  rerall 
men  who  In  the  usual  course  of  things  would 
have  served  time  in  a  military  prison  and 
been  released  with  bad-conduct  discharges 
with  lively  prospects  of  ending  up  in  a 
civilian  penitentiary. 

A  military  court  martial  is  a  sad  affair. 
There  is  the  kid.  frightened  or  resentful  or 
defllant,  who  often  doesn't  realize  that  he 
has  reached  a  fork  In  the  road.  But  the 
court  knows.  The  court  knows  that  a  bad 
conduct  discharge  stays  with  a  man  like  a 
brand  upon  the  cheek. 

A  military  organization  Is  not  like  a  civil- 
ian employer.  It  can't  solve  a  problem  of 
bad  behavior  by  simply  firing  the  culprit. 
For  a  soldier  or  sailor  signs  up  for  a  period 
of  years.  Willful  misconduct  can't  be  made 
a  convenient  device  for  being  sent  home. 
There  must  be  punishment. 

If  there  is  not  punishment  for  violating 
regulations  and  ignoring  orders  then  a  bat- 
talion or  a  ship's  company  becomes  a  mob. 
All  armies  and  naval  crews  have  lived  in  the 
.shadow  of  the  lash. 

But  only  In  recent  years  have  thoughtful 
American  commanders  begun  to  wonder  If 
.somewhere  beyond  the  gloomy  dUsciplinary 
barracks  of  Fort  Leavenworth  and  th?  bleak 
naval  prison  at  Portsmouth  there  isn't  a 
better  way — at  least,  for  some. 

Col  Leonard  Shapiro's  retraining  facility 
at  Amarillo  gets  what  you  might  call  the 
pick  of  the  culls.  The  Judge  advocate  gen- 
eral's ofllce  tries  to  decide  which  men  should 
stay  in  the  brig  until  they  get  the  heave-ho 
out  of  service,  and  which  are  worth  hand- 
ing a  ladder  for  the  purpose  of  climbing  back 
aboard. 

Some  don't  want  to  climb,  preferring  the 
undemanding  life  of  a  prisoner  to  the  per- 
plexities of  retraining.  For,  as  the  deputy 
commander.  Lt.  Col.  R.  E.  Smythe.  says.  "This 
is  tougher  than  the  disciplinary  barracks." 
The  man  comes  In.  There  are  10  days  of 
Indoctrination.  There  are  3  weeks  of  formal 
schooling.  He  Is  given  a  history  of  the  Air 
Force  to  pump  up  some  morale.  He  is  in- 
structed as  to  his  rights  as  a  citizen  to  over- 
come, If  he  suffers  from  it.  the  Illusion  that 


the  world  Is  after  him.  Then  he  Is  given  a 
course  !n  financial  management.  Larceny, 
the  most  common  offense  after  AWOL.  Is 
often  committed  by  those  who  are  chroni- 
cally broke.  If  liquor  Is  his  trouble  he  Is 
made  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  way  out. 

'We  get  both  ends  of  the  talent  spectrum," 
says  Colonel  Smythe.  "Some  of  these  kids 
got  Into  a  Jam  because  they  weren't  good  at 
anything  They  get  specialized  training 
Some  of  them  went  haywire  because  they 
were  underchallenged.  These  boys  are 
shunted  into  Jobs  that  keep  them  humping. 
Tlie  base  Is  glad  to  have  us  here.  We  can 
sxipply  any  level  of  ability  and  our  men  work 
all  over  the  place." 

And  what  have  been  the  results? 

Capt.  C.  J.  Figura.  chief  of  clinical  serv- 
ices, is  a  former  clinical  psychologist  for  the 
Red  Wing  (Minn.)  State  Training  School  for 
Boys,     He  says: 

■Briefly,  we  think  that  'two  out  of  three 
have  it  '  TTiat  is,  about  65  percent  are  re- 
turned to  duty  In  the  Air  Force,  their  bad 
conduct  discharges  suspended.  Of  these,  so 
far.  84  percent  have  completed  their  enlist- 
ments  and   left  with  honorable   tickets, 

"By  the  time  a^pRn  has  2  years  experience 
In  the  service  the  taxpayers  have  sunk  from 
$7,000  to  $11,000  In  his  training.  If  he  gets 
kicked  out  we  have  to  get  another  man  and 
train  him  from  the  start.  So  you  might  say 
this  school  has  a  built-in  profit. 

"But  In  a  larger  sense,  the  honest  citizen 
pays  dividends  to  his  community  and  the 
criminal  lives  out  his  years,  not  only  as  a 
danger,  but  as  a  deficit.  The  stakes  we  play 
for  may  amount  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  per  man.  Even  the  one-third  who. 
we  decide,  can't  be  returned  to  duty  are 
given  an  Intensive  course  in  citizenship  be- 
fore they  are  handed  their  red  tickets  and 
sent  home      We  try  with  everyone." 

A  more-than-casual  observer  of  the  re- 
training experiment  is  Paul  Tlmmons.  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Amarillo  Globe-News. 
He  insisted  on  driving  me  out. 

"We've  got  a  thing  going  here- -a  human 
salvage  yard."  he  told  me.  "But  we  don't 
Just  take  men  apart.  We  put  most  of  them 
back  together." 


that  cosmetics,  furs,  luggage,  automo- 
biles, television  sets,  long-distance  tele- 
phone calls,  washing  machines,  refriger- 
ators, window  air  conditioners,  and 
babies'  things  should  be  classed  as  lux- 
uries and  placed  in  the  same  category, 
for  instance,  as  tobacco  and  alcohol  for 
Federal  tax  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  could  not 
close  on  a  more  frmtful  or  happier  note 
than  the  complete  revision  and  full  re- 
peal of  the  wartime  Federal  excise  emer- 
gency taxes  on  so-called  luxuries  that  by 
the  current  rule  of  economic  reality  are 
practically  fundamental  necessities. 

The  repeal  of  these  excise  taxes  would, 
according  to  expert  economic  testimony, 
eliminate  elements  of  drag  and  discrimi- 
nation in  our  fiscal  system  and  inject  a 
further  factor  of  significant  influence 
into  our  economy  which  must  be  encour- 
aged to  expand,  especially  during  this 
period  of  unemployment  adjustment  "to 
the  challenging  impact  of  automation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  advised  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  prac- 
tically completed  their  hearings  on  this 
subject  and  I  most  earnestly  hope  we 
will  remain  in  session  until  that  distin- 
guished committee  can  prepare  and  pre- 
sent appropriate  repeal  recommenda- 
tions to  us  for  action.  If  this  is  not 
possible  then  I  most  strongly  urge  that, 
in  particular  consideration  of  the  house- 
wives and  the  workingwomen  of  this 
country,  repeal  of  these  Federal  excise 
taxes  be  made  the  first  order  of  business 
in  the  new  Congress. 


Excise  Tax  Reduction  and  Elimination 
Mast  Be  Accomplished  in  the  National 
Interest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  6.  1964 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  about  Federal  war- 
time excise  taxes  continues  to  plague  the 
Congress  while  it  continues  to  penalize 
our  people  and  our  businesses.  Surely 
it  is  time  to  deal  with  it  forthrightly  and 
realLstically,  Reductions  made  in  a  few 
area.s  have  been  too  little  and  patch- 
work proposals,  as  recently  made,  have 
been  and  should  be  rejected  because  of 
discriminatory  tendencies.  The  existing 
situation  projects  real  hardships,  con- 
tradicts the  term  "luxury"  in  this  mod- 
ern world,  and  it  is  economically  unjus- 
tifiable. Piecemeal  corrections  should 
not  be  further  tried;  the  cui'e  should  be 
overall  and  complete. 

Who,  in  this  atomic  age,  can  really  feel 


Results  of  a  Legislative  Questionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  20,  1964 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
results  of  my  June  1964  legislative  ques- 
tionnaire have  now  been  tabulated.  The 
popular  response  gives  a  true  indication 
of  public  opinion  in  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Minnesota  on  impor- 
tant public  issues. 

With  the  essential  help  of  capable  vol- 
unteers I  prepared  and  mailed  a  copy  of 
the  questionnaire  to  each  of  approxi- 
mately 125.000  homes.  The  returns  were 
gratifying  in  that  22,500  persons — a  re- 
sponse of  18  percent — gave  me  the  bene- 
fit of  their  opinions.  Many  respondents, 
in  addition  to  checking  "yes"  and  "no" 
answers,  added  comments  whi<Ji  have 
been  of  real  value  to  me  in  providing 
representation  to  the  residents  of  sub- 
urban and  rural  Hennepin  an  1  Anoka 
Counties. 

The  test  of  successful  representative 
government  is  an  informed,  concerned, 
and  alert  citizenry.  I  am  proud  to  say. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  questionnaire 
project  in  1964.  as  in  past  years,  proves 
that  the  people  in  my  area  of  Minnesota 
meet  this  test. 
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Following  are  the  results  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire: 

1964  Legislative  Quxstionnairi:,  Clark  Mac- 
Gregor,   Third  District,   Minnesota 

1  Do  you  favor  the  Urban  Un&s  Trans- 
portation Act  providing  for  »500  million  In 
Federal  grants  for  mass  transportation  fa- 
cilities and  equlpmenf 

Yes,  25  percent;  no,  58  percent,  undecided 
or  no  answer,  17  percent 

2  Should  Congress  vote  now  to  raise  the 
pay  of  Federal  employees.  Including  Judges, 
cabinet  officers,  and  Members  of  Congress? 

Yes,  23  percent;  no,  64  percent;  undecided 
or  no  answer,  13  fiercent 

3  Do  you  approve  that  part  of  the  pending 
civil  rights  bill  which  seeks  to  eliminate 
racial  discrimination  in  hotels,  motels, 
restiiuraiUs.  gas  stations,  theaters,  and  sports 
arenas? 

Yes,  53  percent,  no.  41  percent,  undei  ided 
or  no  answer,  6  percent. 

4.  Where  a  State  has  not  acted,  should  the 
Federal  Government  be  authorized  to  Insure 
eqiiality  of  Job  opportunities  in  businesses 
and  labor  unions  regardless  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin? 

Yes,  58  percent;  no.  40  percent,  undecided 
or  no  answer.  2  percent. 

5  Do  you  favor  continued  US  economic 
and  military  aid  to  other  nations  at  about 
$3  5  billion  annually 

Yes.  35  percent;  no,  50  percent,  undecided 
or  no  answer,  15  percent 

6  Should  we  use  force  if  necp.ssHry  to  pre- 
vent Castro  from  shipping  arms  and  com- 
munist agents  into  Latin  America'' 

Yes,  71  percent;  No,  14  percent;  undecided 
or  no  answer,  15  percent. 

7.  Do  you  favor  the  proposal  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  require  that  cer- 
tain selected  Industries  pay  their  employees 
double  pay  for  overtime  worlt  ' 

Yes,  14  percent;  No,  77  percent,  undecided 
or  no  answer,  9  f>ercent 

8  Does  the  "Bobby  Baker  '  ca.se  indicate 
that  legislation  Is  needed  to  prevent  conflict 
of  Interest  activities  by  Senators,  Congress- 
men, their  employees,  and  White  House  staff 
members? 

Yes,  74  percent;  No.  16  percent,  undecided 
or  no  answer,  10  percent. 

9.  Should  the  Federal  Government  borrow 
the  $962  million  necessary  to  finance  the 
proposed   "war  on  poverty '" ' 

Yes.  23  percent;  No,  60  percent;  undecided 
or  no  answer,  17  percent 

10  As  parts  of  the  poverty  program  do  you 
lavor : 

(a)  Work  camps  for  males  ages  16  to  21 
financed  100  percent  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

Yes,  29  percent;  no  51  percent;  undecided 
or  no  answer,  20  percent 

(bi  Community  work  iraininp  programs 
for  unemployed  youths  of  both  sexes'' 

Yes,  67  percent;  no.  20  percent:  undecided 
or  no  answer,  13  percent. 

(c)  Grants  of  $1,500  and  loans  of  $2,500 
to  low-Income  farm  families  coupled  with 
loans  to  corporations  for  buying  rural  prop- 
erty. Improving  it,  and  selling  It  back  to  these 
farmers? 

Yes,  16  percent;  no.  65  percent;  undecided 
or  no  answer,  19  percent 

(d)  A  domestic  peace  corps  of  volunteers 
to   help   with   community   acUon    programs? 

Yes,  53  percent;  no,  32  percent,  undecided 
or  no  answer,   15  percent 

11.  How  would  you  vote  on  the  idea  of 
financing  medical  care  of  the  at,'ed  through 
the  social  seciu-lty  system? 

Yes.  40  percent;  no,  48  percent  undecided 
or  no  answer.  12  percent 

12.  Do  you  believe  the  Constitution  should 
be  amended  so  as  to  permit  voluntary  par- 
ticipation in  religious  exercises  In  the  public 
schools? 

Yes,  41  percent;  no,  43  percent,  undecided 
or  no  answer,   16  percent. 


When  Are  Fair  Competitive  Rate» 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  20.  1964 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
spring  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr  Healey  ) 
called  to  the  attention  of  thus  body  an 
excellent  article  written  by  Mr  Leslie 
Gould,  financial  editor  of  liie  New  York 
Journal-American.  That  article  con- 
cerned Itself  with  the  policy  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  in  di-scriminating 
against  long -established  .scheduled,  non- 
subsidized,  carriers  in  favor  of  so-called 
charter  operators. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Healey  s  insertion 
of  that  article  by  Mr.  GM»ld  in  the  Rec- 
ord, It  Is  my  understanding  that  he  has 
received  letters  of  appreciation  from  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  airline  pilots  from  all 
over  the  United  States. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Gould  has  posed  a 
question  which  In  my  opinion  deserves 
a  fair  and  speedy  reply  from  the  Board. 
That  question  Is:  What  known  rate  the- 
ory, principle  or  policy  permits  the  Board 
to  find  a  rate  to  be  fair  and  reasonable 
for  one  carrier  but  an  identical  and  com- 
petitive rate  unlawful  for  another? 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  thi.s 
article  by  Mr.  Leslie  Gould  at  this  point 
In  the  Record: 

CAB  Policy— "Pree  Enterprise     in    Rkverse 

The  CivU  Aeronautics  Board  (CAB)  is 
hellbent  on  "balling  out  '  supplemental 
and  all -cargo  airlines  at  the  expense  of  the 
reg:ularly  scheduled  combination   carriers. 

The  latest  move  Is  to  grant  domestically 
to  the  all-cargo  carriers  the  exclusive  right 
to  offer  "blocked  space"'  to  airfreight  for- 
warders, individual  high  volume  shippers 
and  to  other  airlines  at  wholesale  rates. 

"Blocked  space""  contract.s  provide  guar- 
anteed cargo  capacity  over  ;in  extended  pe- 
riod  at   wholesale   rates 

Unless  the  courts  bkxk  it  the  iidded 
business  generated  will  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  successful  combination  carriers  like 
American.  TWA,  and  United 

The  regular  carriers,  which  have  devel- 
oped the  airfreight  market,  will  be  barred 
under  the  CAB  order  from  meeting  the 
competition,    both    In    rates    and    in    service 

The  CAB  vote  was  3  to  2,  with  the  minor- 
ity branding  the  Board"s  action  as  Illegal 
and  "contrary  to  sound  economics  of  air 
transfjortation" 

The   minority  further  as.serted 

"There  Is  no  known  rate  theory,  prin- 
ciple or  policy  that  permits  the  Board  to 
find  a  rate  to  be  fair  and  reiisonable  for 
one  carrier  but  an  Identical  and  competi- 
tive  rate  unlawful    for   another" 

A    TWO-WAY    RfLINO 

TTie  Immediate  beneficiary  of  the  order 
Is  Slick  Corp.,  an  all-cargo  carrier,  which 
the  Board  allowed  to  start  offering  "blocked 
space."  while  continuing  CAB  suspension 
of  comparable  rate  schedules  filed  by 
American  and  TWA. 

Slick  and  two  other  domestic  all-cargo 
carriers — Flying  Tiger  Lines  and  Airlift  In- 
ternational (formerly  Riddle)— in  earlier 
argument*  before  the  Board  warned  that 
their  financial  plight  was  such  that  they 
might    be    forced    out    of    business    unless 


they  were  made  exclusive  bulk  carrlen 
and  allowed  to  charge  wholesale  rates  foe 
cargo  space. 

The  claim  also  was  made  that  everyone  wag 
kjelng  money  on  freight  and  that  the  com- 
blnatlon  carriers  were  subsidizing  their  losaet 
with  passenger  business.  American,  which 
first  introduced  the  all-cargo  domestic  air- 
craft in  1943,  states  that  while  its  obsolete 
E>C  7"s  did  lose  money,  its  present  Jet  all- 
CiU-go  craft  are  profitable,  produclnK  reve- 
nues which  more  than  cover  fully  allocated 
costs. 

The  minority  noted  that  the  combination 
carriers  have  a  $400  million  Investment  in 
all-ciu-go  aircraft  and  facilities  and  that  in  a 
recent  12-month  period  carried  ab<Mit  five 
times  as  much  freight  as  the  all-cargo  d  .mes- 
tir  lines, 

C.\RCO-ONLV   HAULING   LESS 

Domestic  airfreight  has  more  than  doubled 
since  1956,  Increasing  320  million  Um-niiles. 
but  the  combination  carriers  point  ovit  that 
the  cargo-only  carriers  carry  leas  Uafflc  today 
than  they  did  in  1956,  thus  producing  none 
of  the  increase  in  airfreight. 

While  the  new  ruling  applies  only  to  do- 
mestic all-cargo  service,  the  same  thinking  Is 
found  In  a  recent  International  decision 
which  allowed  Seaboard  World  Airlines  to 
.sell  bkKked  space  to  Lufthansa,  BOAC,  and 
Swissair,  At  the  same  time  the  CAB  denied 
the  request  of  TWA  to  sell  such  space  to  Air 
France  and  of  Pan  American  World  Airways 
to  sell   It  to  Jap>an  Air  Lines. 

Still  pending  are  two  other  CAB  pro|x>sals 
to  ball  out  the  supplemental  and  all-cargo 
lines  The  CAB  is  pressuring  the  Post  Office 
and  Defense  I>epartments  to  award  trans- 
Atlantic  mall  contracts  on  a  preferential  \n- 
stead  of  service  basis. 

WOin.D  DIVIDE  MAIL  CONTRACTS 

In  order  to  give  a  larger  share  of  the  bu.si- 
ness  to  Seaboard,  the  CAB  Is  asking  that  niall 
contracts  be  divided  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  all-cargo  flights  of  Seaboard.  Pan  Am. 
and  TWA,  Ignoring  the  more  frequent  com- 
bination cargo-passenger  fllghtg  and  the  ton- 
nage capacity  of  the  different  plane  types  It 
also  faUs  to  differentiate  between  pure  Jets 
and  turt>oprope. 

The  more  scandalous  proposal  is  to  give  the 
.supplemental  and  all-cargo  lines  first  refusal 

on  off  route  freight  and  passenger  charters  of 
the  certified  combination  carriers  At  the 
same  time  the  CAB  {H-oposes  to  allow  the 
supplemental  and  all-cargo  lines  to  fly  char- 
ters on  the  routes  of  the  certified  earners 
without  any  such  clearance 

When  the  CAB  opened  the  doors  to  the 
supplemental  and  all-cargo  Une«,  it  adopted 
a  policy  of  barring  them  from  subsidy.  Now 
It  proposes  to  give  them  a  backdoor  handout 
at  the  expense  of  the  stockholders  of  sched- 
uled regular  air  lines. 

This  is  free  enterprise  in  reverse 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  6.  1964 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a.s  we 
appears  to  be  approaching  the  end  of  this 
session  and  this  Congress  I  most  ear- 
nestly hope  we  will  not  leave  here  with- 
out extending  Imperatively  needed  legis- 
lative consideration  to  our  veterans  and 
their  families.  This  need  has  become 
even  greater  because  of  action  on  the  .so- 
cial security  amendments  providing  a  5- 


percent  Increase.  Unless  we  take  prompt 
action  to  prevent  It  this  social  security 
Increase  will  unintentionally  but  ad- 
versely affect  a  great  number  of  our  vet- 
erans, veterans'  widows,  and  veterans' 
deperidents  presently  receiving  pensions 
pavments. 

The  provisions  contained  in  H.R.  1927 
will  insure  among  other  features,  that 
no  veteran  or  dejaendent  will  lose  pension 
payments  because  of  any  increase  in  so- 
cial security  allowances.  The  bill  ac- 
complishes this  by  providing  that  10  per- 
cent of  payments  to  an  individual  under 
any  public  or  private  retirement  entitle- 
ment of  any  kind,  Including  social  se- 
curity, will  be  excluded  in  determining 
Income  for  pension  purposes.  This 
pending  bill  would  improve  the  veterans 
pension  system  In  many  other  respects. 
For  Instance,  It  raises  the  pension 
amounts  for  veterans  and  widows  with 
low  income.  Such  changes  in  these  lim- 
itations will  make  it  possible  for  more 
veterans  and  their  dependents,  who  are 
being  hard  pressed  to  meet  todays"  basic 
living  costs,  to  qualify  for  pensions  and 
at  the  same  time  it  will  increase  the 
monthly  pensions  of  many  now  on  the 
rolls  by  placing  them  in  a  different  in- 
come limitation  category.  For  example, 
a  single  veteran  with  a  yearly  Income  of 
$1,250  Is  now  eligible  for  a  pension  of 
$40  per  month.  Under  the  terms  of  H.R. 
1927  he  would  be  placed  into  a  different 
income  bracket  limitation  and  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  pension  of  $70  a  month,  which 
is  little  enough. 

Of  special  Interest  to  World  War  I  vet- 
erans Is  a  provision  in  the  measure  de- 
.slgned  to  eliminate  the  present  require- 
ment 9f  a  10-percent  disability  with  re- 
sulting unemployabllity  for  a  veteran  of 
65  years  of  age  or  over  to  qualify  for  a 
pension.  The  particular  provision  I 
speak  of  would  make  all  veterans  eligible 
for  a  pension  at  age  65  if  they  meet  the 
service  suid  discharge  requirements  of 
the  law  and  Its  Income  limitations  as 
liberalized  by  the  measure.  As  a  result 
World  War  I  veterans  and  other  veter- 
ans attaining  the  age  of  65  would  not  be 
required  to  prove  disability  or  unem- 
ployabllity In  order  to  qualify  for  a  pen- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  great  many  of  our  older  veterans 
are  having  a  most  dlfflcult  time  trying 
to  decently  live  on  a  fixed  Income  while 
the  cost  of  living  continues  to  increase 
from  year  to  year,  especially  in  the  areas 
of  medicines  and  drugs.  By  Increasing 
the  amount  of  income  limitation  while 
still  retaining  a  veteran's  pension  en- 
titlement we  are  encouraging  him  to 
help  himself  as  much  as  he  possibly  can 
without  being  penalized  for  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  H.R.  1927  does  not 
go  as  far  as  many  of  us  might  like  and 
while  I  personally  feel  more  particular 
and  realistic  consideration  should  be 
extended  to  World  War  I  veterans  this 
measure  does  grant  substantial  and 
meaningful  liberalization  of  our  present 
veterans'  pension  system  and  it  appears, 
at  this  hour,  that  it  would  be  the  best 
and  only  compromise  legislation  of  this 
kind  that  can   be  attained. 

On  this  score  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  national  commander  of  the  Veterans 


of  Wcwld  War  I  has  evidenced  his  ap- 
proval of  the  measure  and  I  understand 
representatives  of  all  the  other  national 
veterans'  organizations  have  done  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  other  occasions  such 
as  this  I  have  expressed  my  very  deep 
conviction  that  the  best  patriotic  incen- 
tive and  encoursigement  we  can  provide 
for  those  who  may  be  called  to  future 
military  service  Is  the  example  of  the 
equitable  treatment  we  demonstrate  of 
those  loyal  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents of  our  past  wars. 

The  time  Is  getting  late,  the  economic 
needs  of  so  many  of  our  veterans  tind 
their  dependents  are  urgent,  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  1927  are  equitable,  the 
overall  measure  is  reasonable  and  its 
purpose  is  In  the  best  Interest  of  this 
Nation.  I  urge  and  hope,  therefore, 
that  H.R.  1927,  on  behalf  of  all  our  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  will  be 
brought  before  us  and  overwhelmingly 
approved  in  the  immediate  future. 


McNamarft's  Mytli   a<   He  Sboots  From 
the  Hip 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

or  wiscoNsar 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  20,  1964 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day I  outlined  in  a  speech  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  several  of  the  errors  in  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  statement  before  the 
Democratic  platform  committee.  Today 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  on  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Committee  will  point  out 
still  further  errors.  Tonight's  Evening 
Star  has  an  excellent  editorial  on  the 
McNamara  myth. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  (D,C.)  Evening  Star, 
Aug.  20.  1964] 
McNamara's  Mtth 

One  of  the  Irritating  myths  generated  by 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  administrations  and 
recited  this  week  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara should  be  laid  to  rest  once  and  for 
all.  This  Is  the  claim,  as  Mr,  McNamara  put 
It  during  the  Democratic  platform  commit- 
tee's TV  show,  that  "the  Defense  Establish- 
ment we  found  In  1961  was  based  on  a  strat- 
egy of  massive  nuclear  retaliation  as  the  an- 
6wei%to  all  military  aggression." 

History  shows  that  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration did  not  In  fact  base  Its  answers 
to  all  military  and  political  aggression  on  any 
such  policy.  When  faced  with  a  military 
crisis  It  did  Just  what  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations have  done:  Resorted  to  a  limit- 
ed, nonnuclear  response. 

President  Elsenhower  did  not  answer  with 
massive  nuclear  retaliation  at  the  time  of 
the  Lebanon  crisis  or  the  Formosa  Straits 
bombardment.  He  called  on  portions  of  the 
14  combat  divisions,  16  carrier  task  group*, 
7  tactical  fighter  wings,  and  16  air  transport 
wings  available  to  him  and  solved  the  prob- 
lems without  dropping  a  single  A-bomb. 

Mr.  McNamara,  however,  has  tried  many 
times  to  promote  the  myth  that  none  of  these 
nonnuclear  forces  existed  before  he  came 
along.     He  has  said,   for  Instance,   that  "it 


was  also  evident  that  our  position  through- 
out the  world  would  be  greatly  strengthened 
U  we  were  not  forced  to  choose  between  do- 
ing nothing  or  deliberately  Initiating  nuclear 
war." 

Mr.  McNamara  has  done  much  to  add  to  our 
conventional  forces  and  Improve  the  "non- 
nuclear  option."  But  that  option,  on  a  lesser 
scale,  always  has  existed  and  always  has  been 
used. 

The  election  year  does  not  give  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara a  license  to  kid  the  public.  Neither 
a  Secretary  of  Defense  nor  a  presidential  can- 
didate should  shoot  from  the  hip  on  these 
vital  matters.  There  is  entirely  too  much  at 
stake. 


Meat  Qoohis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAJIKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AugtLst  20.  1964 

Mr,  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  with  reference  to 
the  beef  import  bill  that  was  acted  on  by 
the  House  and  Senate  this  week.  This 
editorial  points  up  the  concern  on  the 
part  of  resEwnsible  i>eople  as  to  the  action 
taken  by  Congress. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

Mkat  QiroTAS 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  a  Presidential  veto, 
Senate  and  House  conferees  Monday  modi- 
fied a  measure,  already  approved  by  the 
Senate,  that  would  put  restrictive  quotas 
on   the  ImpKsrt  of   several   kinds  of  meat. 

That  measure  has  now  been  approved  by 
both  Senate  and  House,  and  Is  before  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  his  signature.  Though  it 
has  been  described  as  "almost  vetoproof" 
we  hope  President  Johnson  will  recognize 
the  bUl  is  a  bad  one  and  wUl  withhold  his 
approval. 

Bowing  to  pressure  from  the  meat-raising 
interests  the  Senate  had  approved  on  July  28 
a  measure  that  would  have  cut  down  import 
of  meat  from  the  1.7  blUlon  pounds  In  1963 
to  some  1.2  billion  pounds  next  year. 

That  Senate  action  was  &  threat  to  the 
American  consumer's  budget.  If  enacted  it 
•would  be  likely  to  bring  about  a  general  In- 
crease In  meat  prices  and  diminish  the  avail- 
ability of  lower-grtide  cuts. 

And,  as  the  State  Department  was  quick 
to  point  out,  such  a  measure  would  certainly 
have  a  bad  effect  on  our  foreign  relations. 
Criticizing  the  Senate's  action,  the  Depart- 
ment said  the  bill  "would  set  us  back  greatly 
in  our  drive  to  liberalize  world  trade  policies 
in  agricultural  products."  And  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  projxjsal  on  our  foreign  {XjUcy 
were  clearly  spelled  out  the  other  day  by 
Australia's  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Robert 
Menzles,  who  threatened  economic  retalia- 
tion If  the  measure  were  passed. 

Australia's  beef  exports  to  the  United 
States  would  be  cut  back  by  some  40  percent 
if  the  Senate-passed  measure  isecame  law. 
And  the  Australian  leader  made  It  clear  that 
his  coxmtry  would  respond  by  cutting  off 
Imports  of  six  kinds  otf  American-made 
goods — imports  which  last  year  totalled  $68 
million. 

The  meat  quota  bill,  protectionist  In  tone, 
would  also  have  serlotis  Implications  for  the 
"Kennedy  round"  of  tariff  negcrtlatlons  now 
being  conducted  In  Geneva,  Sir  Ro<")ert 
pointed  out.    At  a  time  when  the  free  world 
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l£  trying  to  break  down  the  trade  barriers 
between  nations,  the  U.S.  Senate  seeks,  ap- 
parently, to  build  a  forbidding  tariff  wall — 
]uBt  to  fatten  the  wallets  of  the  US  cattle- 
man. 

In  bowing  to  the  pressures  of  the  farm 
lobby,  the  Senate  quite  ignored  the  facts  ot 
tile  situation.  It  Is  true  that  prices  paid  to 
cattlemen  for  tbelr  stock  have  been  declin- 
ing. But  as  a  Tariff  Commission  study 
pointed  out  recently,  the  drop  Is  not  prlncl- 
f>ally  attributable  to  competition  from  for- 
€lgn  Imjaorts. 

Rather,  the  decline  Is  principally  due  to 
substantial  overproduction  of  domestic 
meats,  and  to  a  niunber  of  related  factors. 
The  Imported  meats  are  generally  of  a  lower 
grade  than  American-produced  meat,  and 
they  are  not  competing  for  the  siunc  place  on 
the  American  dinner  table. 

It  la  not  only  our  meat  prociiicing  allies 
who  would  suffer  from  such  action,  a  sub- 
stantial tKxiy  of  American  coii.siimer.s  would 
lose  out  too 

As  Congressman  James  A  Burxe.  of  Mil- 
ton, stated  In  a  recent  memorandum  to  fel- 
low House  Members,  "the  Senate  bill  would 
really  put  the  American  consumer  In  the 
corral,  and  particularly  those  consumers  of 
low  Incomes  who  need  the  grade  of  meat 
coming  In  through  imports." 

And.  as  Congressman  Burke  also  pointed 
out,  passage  of  a  protectionist  measure  bene- 
fiting one  special  Interest  group  would  open 
the  door  to  stepped-up  pressures  from  those 
who  want  Import  quotas  Imposed  on  residual 
fuel  oil,  leac^  and  zinc,  lumber  and  a  ho.'^t 
of  other  products. 

The  compromise  adopted  the  other  day  in 
Joint  conference  set  up  a  complex  formula 
for  determining  future  quota-s  on  meat  im- 
ports. It  Includes  a  sliding  scale  feature 
which  would  raise  the  quota.<;  .t.s  clome.stic 
production  Increased. 

Administration  oflicial.s  were  rejxuied  to 
believe  that  under  such  a  mea.sure  quotas 
would  never,  in  fact,  have  to  be  Imposed 

Though  It  avoids  the  immediate  po.ssibiUty 
of  alienating  our  allies  and  harming  the  con- 
sumer, the  proposed  compromi.se  remains  a 
bad  bill.  The  door  would  stiU  be  open  to 
other  protection  minded  lobbie.s  Enact- 
ment of  the  measure  would  say  to  the  na- 
tions now  engaged  in  trade  talk.s  at  Geneva 
that  this  country  is  not  ready  to  engage  In 
unrestricted  world  trade. 

In  short,  even  the  watered-down  version  of 
the  original  measure  would  if  signed  prove 
that  In  this  election  year  the  pres.sures  of 
special  interest  groups  is  more  Important  to 
Congreea  than  the  Interests  of  either  the 
American  consumer  or  our  foreign  relations 


On  the  Broom  Tariff  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOLS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SEN TATIVES 

Thursday.  August  20.  1964 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ani 
pleased  that  the  House  of  Repre.senta- 
tives  has  concurred  with  the  action  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  approving  H.R.  5986,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  TarifT  Act  of  1930  with  re- 
sfiect  to  the  rate  of  duty  on  broom.s  made 
of  broom  corn,  which  I  introduced  dur- 
ing the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress. 

I  am  grateful  to  these  Membei.s  of  the 
House  who  originally  oppo.scd  the  unani- 
mous consent  request   and  subsequently 


withdrew  their  opposition  so  that  the 
full  membership  of  the  House  was  given 
an  opportunity  to  act  upon  this  bill. 
Because  it  is  so  late  In  the  session,  time 
was  of  the  essence  and  their  opposition 
could  well  have  foreclosed  House  action 
for  the  rest  of  this  session  had  these  res- 
ervations not  been  withdrawn.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  my  opinion  that  those 
who  opposed  this  legislation  were  prob- 
ably under  certain  wrong  impressions 
which  I  believe  should  be  corrected  for 
the  record.  The  statements  to  the  ef- 
fect that  enactment  of  this  bill  into  law- 
would  quintuple  the  tarilT  on  brooms  is 
certainly  not  accurate.  Referring  in 
this  regard  to  the  reports  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committe  received,  one  will  note 
that  the  Department  of  State  advised 
that  the  proposed  rate  would  result  in 
an  increase  of  about  180  t)ercent.  where- 
as the  Department  of  Commerce  in- 
foi-med  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
in  a  letter  dated  June  2.  1964,  that  "the 
bill  would  increase  the  average  duty  on 
household  brooms,  the  principal  cate- 
gory, to  approximately  75  percent  and 
the  average  duty  on  whiskbrooms  about 
100  p>ercent." 

These  miscalculation.s  are  due,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  failure  to  take  Into  consid- 
eration that  broom  import.s  do  not  segre- 
gate various  categories  Imports  from 
Mexico  are  chiefly  hou.sehold  brooms 
while  those  coming  from  the  satellite 
Communist  country  of  Hungary  are 
mainly  whiskbrooms 

Using  1963  Bureau  of  the  Census  fig- 
ures, the  United  States  imported  114.536 
dozen  brooms  valued  at  $460,278,  from 
Mexico,  or  declared  value  of  $4.02  per 
dozen.  T^at  means  the  average  duty 
was  $1.01  per  dozen.  The  duty  under 
H.R.  5986  would  be  $2.88,  a  long  way 
from  t>elng  "quintupled."  On  the  other 
hand,  imports  from  Hungary — practi- 
cally all  whiskbrooms— totaled  11.018 
dozens,  valued  at  $137,465,  or  $1.24  per 
dozen  and  average  duty  of  31  cents  per 
dozen.  The  proposed  duty  is  96  cents 
per  dozen. 

Opponents'  distortion  of  the  facts  is 
obvious.  Avera^je  declared  valuation  of 
all  so-called  broom  imports  in  1963 
was  $2.84  per  dozen  which  means  the 
average  duty  paid  under  25  percent  ad 
valorem  was  71  cents  a  dozen.  However, 
that  includes  the  lower-priced  whisks 
and  toy  brooms.  Segregating  them  the 
duty  on  household  brooms  becomes  much 
higher — $1.01  a  dozen  in  the  case  of 
Mexican  imports  as  noted  above.  H.R. 
5986  duty  would  be  $2.88  per  dozen  on 
household  brooms  and  96  cents  per  dozen 
on  whiskbrooms  Assuming  40  percent 
of  the  imports  are  whisks,  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  a  fair  estimate,  that  means 
the  average  weighted  duty  on  brooms  un- 
der H.R.  5986  would  be  $2.11  per  dozen. 
Apparently  the  opposition  was  not  tak- 
ing this  into  consideration. 

Aside  from  the  dollars  and  cents  tariff 
factor,  there  are  most  certainly  other 
considerations  which  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance. Brooms  are  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  many  .small  shops  and 
factories  as  well  as  in  institutions  for 
the  blind,  in  penal  institutions,  and  in 
several  larger  broom  companies  This 
is  an  indu.stry  which,  because  of  the  very 


nature  of  its  production,  Is  able  to  utilize 
many  blind  people  in  our  country  who 
are  so  limited  in  securing  employment 
We  have  enacted  numerous  Federal  pro- 
grams to  assist  the  less  fortunate  people 
in  our  industrial  society  who  are  either 
limited  by  lack  of  skills  or  because  of 
their  physical  conditions.  Poreigj?  com- 
petition In  this  industry  has  already  re- 
suited  in  the  loss  of  Jobs;  and  without 
this  legislation  this  situation  could  only 
become  progressively  worse  thus  result- 
ing in  expanded  unemployment  in  an  in- 
dustry which  has  a  most  commendable 
record  for  hiring  blind  and  otherwise 
handicapped  people. 

This  is  good  legislation  based  upon 
sound  reasonirig  and  sound  economic 
principle,  and  I  hope  that  the  other  body  ' 
will  move  expeditiously  in  concurring 
with  the  House  action  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  the  opportunity  to  sign 
this  bill  into  law  before  the  end  of  the 
88th  Congress. 


National  Defense  Edacation  Act  Amend- 
mentc,  1964 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YC«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14,  1964 

The  Hous«  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
con.slderation  the  bill  (HR.  11904)  to  amend 
and  extend  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
House  to  amend  and  extend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  I  favor  adding 
another  2  years  to  this  worthwhile  pro- 
gram of  educational  assistance  and  in- 
creasing funds  for  loans  to  college  stu- 
dents, 'eliminating  ceilings  on  loans  to 
Institutions  and  graduate  students,  and 
increasing  the  number  of  graduate  fel- 
lowships. 

The  history  of  this  program  makes  a 
convincing  case  for  continuing  it  and 
enlarging  its  application  in  certain  areas. 
The  past  8  years  of  experience  are  evi- 
dence of  fulfillment  of  the  intentions 
Congress  wrote  into  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  The  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  foreign  languages 
knows  greater  emphasis  on  the  campuses 
of  our  Nation,  and  the  teaching  stand- 
ards in  these  subjects  have  climbed 
.steadily. 

I  think  the  dollars  which  support  this 
program  are  among  the  best  investments 
made  by  our  Government.  As  much  as 
the  defense  of  this  Nation  rests  with  the 
mighty  military  machine  we  possess,  it 
relies  on  the  enlightenment  of  its  citi- 
zens and  the  health  of  its  economy.  We 
arc  contributing  to  each  of  these  essen- 
tials through  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Beyond  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
which  expand  the  matching  funds  for 
loans  to  students.  I  also  want  to  express 
my    endorsement   of   the   new   fields  of 
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study:  namely,  history,  geograpliy.  and 
English,  which  are  included  as  eligible 
courses  for  various  sections  of  the  help 
available  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  It  seems  that  for  the  first 
time  we  are  recognizing  the  Integral  im- 
portance of  such  subjects  In  the  meeting 
of  basic  needs  of  this  legislation. 

There  are  inducement  aspects  of  this 
bill  that  also  win  my  approval.  These 
pertain  to  the  so-called  forgiveness  provi- 
sions or  the  partial  cancellation  of  stu- 
dent loans.  I  strongly  favor  the  inher- 
ent urging  this  kind  of  arrangement 
gives  to  students  interested  in  pursuing 
a  career  in  teaching  or  social  work. 

Finally,  I  want  to  record  my  continu- 
ing support  of  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  and  the  amendments  being 
proposed  to  it  for  the  financial  ap- 
proach which  is  so  much  a  part 
of  this  program.  Making  Federal  Gov- 
ernment grants  through  State  edu- 
cational agencies  and  on  a  matching 
basis  can  only  serve  to  stimulate  and 
generate  non-Federal  expenditures  for 
educational  purposes.  This  Is  "Wash- 
ington money"  at  its  best,  doing  a  job  that 
needs  to  be  done,  helping  to  solve  na- 
tional problems  at  the  local  level,  and 
protectirig  the  mechanics  of  education 
from  any  threat  of  undesirable  control  or 
regulation. 


The  Wrong  Road 


is  to  get  elected  and  before  we  criticize  him 
for  yielding  to  popular  pressure  let's  consider 
how  far  we  would  go  In  offending  a  good 
customer  on  a  matter  of  principle. 

It  is  true  that  only  Congress  can  save  us 
but  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  businessmen 
to  do  two  things:  First,  to  accept  leadership 
In  public  afTalrs  to  see  that  good  men  of 
txDth  praties  are  elected  to  the  State  legis- 
lature, the  training  ground  for  Congress; 
and  second,  to  seek  that  Congressmen  are 
protected  from  the  pork-barrel  pressures  of 
local  groujjs.  When  the  businessman  sup- 
ports unwarranted  Government  expenditures 
because  it  will  benefit  his  community,  or 
even  worse  because  it  will  enrich  him  per- 
sonally, he  is  doing  more  to  destroy  America 
than  any  starry-eyed  professor  or  demogoglc 
socialist. 

We  are  on  the  wrong  road  no  matter  how 
prospersous  we  may  be,  and  It  will  take  all 
of  otir  courage  and  devotion  to  fight  our 
way  back.  This  Is  the  challenge  of  today — 
let's  hope  we  can  meet  it. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARK  MacOREGOR 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  20,  1964 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Space  maga- 
zine deserves  the  widest  possible  circu- 
lation and  I  recommend  it. 

The  Wrong  Road 

(By  Ernest  G.  Swigert.  chairman  of  the  board 

of  directors.  Hyster  Co.) 

By  the  time  this  Is  in  print  the  Republi- 
cans will  have  nominated  their  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  There  seems  to  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  Democratic  nominee.  I 
would  not  for  a  moment  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  the  presidential  election  but  for 
a  long  time  now  the  course  of  our  Govern- 
ment seems  to  be  the  same,  regardless  of 
which  party  occupies  the  White  House. 

The  real  problem  that  Is  facing  us  Is  a 
burgeoning  bureaucracy,  ever  Increasing  Ex- 
ecutive power  at  the  expense  of  Congress, 
and  Increased  Government  expenditures. 
Every  important  piece  of  legislation  in  re- 
cent years  has  Included  these  major  Ingredi- 
ents— Increased  Government  expenditures 
and  Increased  Executive  authority. 

Some  20  years  ago  Chris  Herter.  then  a 
freshman  Congressman,  wrote  a  very  interest- 
ing article  In  Reader's  Digest  entitled  "Our 
Most  Dangerovu  Lobby."  What  he  was  talk- 
ing about  was  the  departments  of  Govern- 
ment which  worked  unceasingly  for  bigger 
budgets,  more  employees,  and  greater  power. 
Of  course  none  of  this  could  be  done  with- 
out the  acquiescence  of  Congress  but  before 
we  blame  our  Congressmen  let's  take  a  hard 
look  at  how  well  we  have  played  our  part. 

I  don't  know  how  many  times  I  have  had 
responsible  businessmen  say  to  me:  "I'd  love 
to  go  along  with  you  Ernie,  but  in  my  busi- 
ness I  can't  afford  it."    A  Congressman's  Job 


The  Passage  of  H.IL  1927,  the  Non-Senr- 
ice-Connected  Pension  Bill,  a  Tribute  to 
the  Leadership  of  W.  R.  Kime  of  Iowa, 
National  Commander,  Veterans  of 
World  War  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  20,  1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
unanimous  passage  on  August  11,  of  H.R. 
1927,  the  non-service-connected  pension 
bill  for  veterans,  is  a  tribute  to  the  lead- 
ership of  W.  R.  Kime,  of  Iowa,  the  na- 
tional commander  of  Veterans  of  World 
War  I. 

Commander  Kime  worked  tirelessly 
and  diligently  with  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Veteran  Affairs  Committee,  Con- 
gressman Olin  Teagui,  of  Texas,  in 
bringing  forth  a  pension  1>111  before  the 
end  of  this  session  of  Congress. 

Although  Commander  Kime  and  the 
members  of  his  veterans  organization 
were  hopeful  that  legislation  on  the  order 
of  H.R.  2332  could  be  reported  out  and 
approved,  they  concluded  that  H.R  1927 
was  the  most  feasible  legislation  for  vet- 
erans which  could  be  enacted  this  ses- 
sion. It  contains  many  benefioial  provi- 
sions to  provide  immeasurably  Increased 
benefits  for  many  thousands  of  World 
War  I  veterans. 

The  same  wise  leadership  which  Com- 
mander Kime  gave  In  working  out  a  bill 
which  the  House  could  accept  will  be 
present  when  the  Senate  considers  the 
legislation,  and  I  am  stire  the  bill  will 
be  approved  there  and  signed  into  law 
by  the  President  before  this  session 
adjourns. 

I  feel  it  is  fitting,  therefore,  for  my 
colleagues  to  know  more  about  the  back- 
groimd  of  CcMnmander  Kime  who  has 
spent  almost  a  half  century  in  working 
for  veterans  organizations. 

Following  the  general  Paris  caucus. 
March  15-17,  briefings  were  given  to  the 
American  troops  at  various  locations  In 


France  as  to  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
a  proposed  new  organizatlcHi  for  vet- 
erans. Later  on  that  year.  May  8  to  10. 
the  St,  Louis  caucus  was  held  and  this 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  American 
Legion. 

In  late  1919,  Mr.  Kime.  together  with 
others,  helped  organize  an  American 
Legion  Post  in  the  IDepartment  of  Iowa. 
He  became  a  charter  member  and  served 
as  post  commander  for  the  first  2  years 
of  the  post's  existence.  Later  he  held 
the  position  of  service  officer  and  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Boy  Scout 
Committee. 

During  World  War  II  Mr.  Kime  served 
another  2  years  as  post  ccwnmsmder  in 
the  E>epartment  of  Iowa. 

For  the  past  35  years  Mr.  Kime  has 
also  held  a  membership  in  a  post  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Depart- 
ment of  Iowa. 

His  most  recent  activity  in  veterans 
organization  work  has  been  in  helping 
organize  the  first  barracks  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  in  the  State  of 
Iowa  and  then  serving  as  its  commander. 
He  later  helped  organize  the  Department 
of  Iowa  of  the  Veterans  of  World  War 
I  and  has  served  as  the  department's 
first  c<Hnmander. 

His  fellow  veterans  have  called  on  him 
to  serve  as  the  national  regional  com- 
mander of  region  No.  7  •which  includes 
Iowa.  Miimesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska. 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wis- 
consin. Other  positions  he  has  held  in 
region  No.  7  are:  national  junior  com- 
mander, national  senior  vice  commander, 
and  national  commander. 


Wheat  Profram  Isn't  on  Targret 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

or    NZBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  20, 1964 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  cotton-wheat  bill  was  before  Con- 
gress earlier  this  session,  ample  warn- 
ing was  given  of  the  adverse  effect  this 
legislation  would  have  on  many  seg- 
ments of  the  econcmiy.  The  New  Or- 
leans Cotton  Mart,  which  had  to  close 
its  dooors,  was  one  of  the  early  casual- 
ties. Evidence  is  now  mounting  up  that 
the  wheat  iportion  of  this  legislation  is 
having  a  much  more  disastrous  and 
widespread  effect. 

Paradoxically,  the  hardship  brought 
on  by  this  legislation  is  falling  on  those 
who  are  least  able  to  bear  the  burden. 
It  is  falling  on  those  in  whom  the  Presi- 
dent professes  such  great  interest.  It 
is  falling  on  Americans  with  low  incomes 
and  the  small  farmer.  In  this  legisla- 
tion we  have  found  the  administration's 
answer  to  poverty ;  a  bread  tax  on  the 
staples  in  the  diets  of  the  p>oor.  In  this 
legislation  we  have  foimd  the  adminis- 
tration's answer  to  diminishing  farm 
income;  a  program  that  benefits  only 
the  large  wheatgrowers. 

I  include  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  Tuesday  August   18, 
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1964.  This  article  clearly  demonstrates 
tile  complete  failure  of  the  administra- 
tion's wheat  program  and  ends  with  a 
mo6t  fitting:  conclusion  which  I  quote  so 
its  message  will  not  be  missed: 

If  nothing  eUe.  the  wheat  program  pro- 
vides another  lesson  In  the  futility  of  Fed- 
eral tinkering  on  the  farm. 

The  article  follows: 

Wheat  Peogkam   Isn't  on  Tarcft 
(By  Harlan  S.  Byrne) 

Chicago. — The  new  three-price  wheat  pro- 
gram, the  Johnaon  admlnlstratlon'a  flrrt 
mAjor  piece  of  farm  legislation,  appears  to 
be  pleasing  almost  no  one.  And  It's  puttUig 
to  a  severe  test  the  farm  planners'  insistence 
on  rigid  crop  management  as  opposed  to  a 
freer  market. 

On  a  number  of  counts,  the  wheat  pro- 
gram Isn't  working  out  the  way  It  was 
designed. 

For  one  thing,  the  i>rogram  was  aimed  at 
cutting  wheat  output  and  thus  helping 
shrink  surplus  supplies.  Instead,  farmers 
didn't  reduce  acreage  as  much  as  the  admin- 
istration had  hoped  for.  Moreover,  they 
poured  on  extra  fertilizer  and  got  a  break 
from  the  weather.  Consequently,  output  rose 
to  1.285.261.000  bushels,  about  10  million 
more  than  In  1983. 

Secondly,  while  the  program  was  designed 
to  bolster  the  Income  of  wheat  farmers, 
paradoxically  It's  principally  benefiting  the 
larger  wheatgrowers,  the  major  participants 
In  the  complex  new  system  of  subsidies  and 
planting  controls.  At  the  same  time,  the 
program  is  cutting  the  profits  of  little  grow- 
ers who  aren't  going  along  with  the  program. 
The  Johnson  administration,  of  course,  Is 
dedicated  to  saving  the  small,  family  farm, 
but.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  at  least,  seems  to 
be  working  toward  the  opposite  objective. 
Farmers  In  many  sections  are  openly  ex- 
pressing displeasure  with  the  program. 
Some  protest  groups  hare  been  organized 
and  one  farm  group  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington is  threatening  a  court  test  of  the  pro- 
gram's constitutionality 

Thirdly.  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman,  in 
arguing  for  the  program,  predicted  it 
wouldn't  result  In  higher  food  prices.  Yet 
the  price  big  bakers  pay  for  flour  for  bread 
actually  Jumped  about  15  percent  last  month 
and  over  the  last  few  days  bakers  across  the 
country  have  started  lifting  prices  on  bread 
about  1  to  2  cents  a  loaf. 

HIGHLT    Ct3Mn.EX    PROGRAM 

The  complexity  of  the  program  Is  enough 
to  cause  consternation.  It  retains  several 
basic  features  of  past  farm  programs.  One 
U  the  price-support  loan  designed  to  guaran- 
tee farmers  fair  prices  in  relation  to  costs.  A 
farmer  who  gets  a  price-support  loan,  usually 
at  artiflclAlly  high  prices,  has  the  choice  of 
re<loeinlng  the  loan  and  presumably  selling 
the  grain  at  a  price  above  the  loan  rate,  or 
forfeiting  the  grain  to  the  Government  when 
the  loan  matures.  It's  through  crop  loan  for- 
feitures that  the  Government  has  piled  up  Its 
grain  gluts.  The  present  program  also  con- 
tinues subsidies  that  cut  the  price  of  ex- 
ported wheat  to  world  levels. 

This  year's  program  also  contain.?  striking 
departures  from  its  predecessors.  The  loan 
rate  was  slashed  to  a  national  average  of 
♦1.30  a  bufthel  from  $1.82  In  1963.  For  a 
farmer  agreeing  to  cut  planting,  the  support 
drop  is  Largely  offset  by  a  subsidy  in  the 
form  of  negotiable  certificates.  So  In  addi- 
tion to  the  $1.30  lotui.  a  complying  farmer 
Is  eligible  for  subsidy  on  90  percent  of  nor- 
mal yield  on  his  allotted  acreage.  On  half  of 
this,  he's  entitled  to  certificates  worth  70 
eents  a  bushel,  his  so-called  share  of  the  U.S. 
wbeat  market  for  human  consumption;  on 
the  other  45  percent,  his  share  of  the  export 
market,  the  subsidy  is  25  cents.  One  feature 
for  complying  farmers  Is  that  they  can  col- 
lect the  subsidy  even  in  cases  of  crop  failures. 
Funds  for  the  subsidy  come  from  payments 
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by  wheat  proccMors  and  exporter* — 70  oenta 
a  bushel  for  wheat  going  into  domeBtle  hu- 
man consumption  and  29  cants  for  export*. 

So  In  effect,  the  new  program  create*  a 
three-price  sjrstem:  One  for  wheat  tised  foe 
human  consumpUon  in  the  United  States;  a 
second  and  much  lower  price  for  wheat  that 
goes  for  llrestock  feed  here  and  a  third  foe 
wheat  sold  outside  the  United  States. 

Understanding  the  administration's  sUke 
in  the  program  requires  a  backward  glance. 
For  years  wheat  has  been  one  of  the  costliest 
crops,  the  Oovemment's  losses  in  the  past 
30  years  exceeding  $11  bUllon  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  total  cost  of  all  farm  price  sup- 
ports. Accordingly,  wheat  has  been  a  prime 
target  of  the  administration's  drive  to  trim 
agricultural  surpluses,  pare  Federal  price- 
support  expenses  and  bolster  farm  Income. 

THE   196  3    LBCI.SLATION 

Last  year  farm  planners  sought  nmnda- 
tory  controls  which  for  the  first  time  would 
have  limited  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat 
a  farmer  could  produce  and  sell  But  In  a 
referendum  growers  decisively  rejected  man- 
datory controls.  Rebuffed,  the  administra- 
tion washed  Its  hands  of  any  ."jpeclal  price 
props  for  the  1964  crop,  raising  the  prospect 
of  a  $600  million  drop  In  wheat  farm  income 
this  year  from  $2.8  WlUon  In  1963  President 
Johnson,  however,  facing  an  early  election, 
wanted  to  rush  through  legislation  to  cushion 
the  slump  in  wheat  Income.  What  finally 
emerged  was  the  program  of  voluntary  con- 
trols calculated  to  reduce  inconie  $100  million 
or  less.  The  legislation,  coupled  with  a  new 
cotton  program,  barely  squeaked  through 
Congress  in  April,  under  terrific  pressure 
from  the  administration.  Having  pushed  so 
hard  for  the  plan,  the  administration  obvi- 
ously has  a  big  stake  in  its  success. 

Farm  planners  and  lawmakers  cant  say 
they  weren't  warned  the  program  would  have 
some  confounding  results.  In  congres-sjonal 
hearings,  millers  produced  simple  arithmetic 
to  show  that  the  program  would  boost  wheat 
costs  per  hundredweight  of  flour  by  40  cents 
or  more. 

Carl  C.  Farrlngton,  a  vice  president  of 
Archer-Danlels-Mldland  Co  .  Minneapolis,  re- 
minded lawmakers  the  burden  of  higher 
flour  and  wheat  prices  would  hit  haxdeet 
at  the  lower  income  groups.  He  cited  statis- 
tics showing  that  the  percentage  of  the 
family  food  budget  spent  for  wheat  prod- 
ucts is  nearly  twice  as  great  for  the  less  than 
$2,000-a-year  Income  families  as  for  famlllee 
with  Incomes  over  $10,000. 

"This  Is  a  fantastic  situation,"  declares 
another  Minneapolis  miller.  "Here  we  have 
a  program  that  penalizes  not  only  the  lower 
Income  consumers  but  the  smaller  farmers. 
This  sounds  like  Robin  Hood  In  reverse." 
Flour  millers  are  miffed,  too.  that  they  were 
chiefly  singled  out  for  processing  payments 
to  the  Government  to  finance  the  subsidy. 

Perhaps  it's  too  early  to  say  the  wheat  pro- 
gram won't  work  or  that  It  Isn't  an  accept- 
able alternative  to  adjustment  of  the  farm 
economy  to  freer  markets.  But  the  way  It's 
working  so  far  should  raise  questions  on 
Capitol  Hill  next  year  when  future  farm 
legislation  Is  considered.  If  nothing  else, 
the  wheat  program  provides  another  lesson 
In  the  futility  of  Federal  tinkering  on  the 
farm. 


Res^ister  and  Vote 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIBGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  20,  1964 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  long  been  concerned 
with  the  relativt  lack  of  widespread  voter 


participation  In  national  elections  In  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  elections  in  this  great 
country  are  Important — from  the  school 
board  to  the  President,  because  they  are 
the  bedrock  of  our  democratic  form  of 
goremment. 

But  In  our  presidential  elections,  there 
is  even  more  at  stake  than  usual,  a 
President  can  make  a  decision  that  may 
well  influence  the  future  of  the  entire 
world.  Yet.  in  1960,  less  than  64  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  voters  cast  their  bal- 
lots  for  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  most  powerful  office  In  the  world! 
and  this  was  the  best  election  turnout 
in  this  century. 

Therefore,  it  behooves  us  to  encour- 
age all  Americans  to  have  a  hand  in  all 
crucial  decisions  by  voting  for  the  can- 
didates of  their  choice. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Arlington.  Va.,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  in  Congress,  for 
undertaking  a  comprehensive  program 
designed  to  get  eligible  persons  reg- 
istered, and  to  follow  up  by  helping  to 
see  that  they  do.  Indeed,  vote. 

A  letter  from  one  of  my  constituents, 
Mr.  James  J.  Maloney.  chairman  of  the 
pet-out-the-vote  project  of  the  Arling- 
ton Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  ex- 
plains why  Jaycees  should  participate  in 
this  drive.  Because  it  may  well  encour- 
age other  civic-minded  organizations 
throughout  the  Nation  to  adopt  similar 
projects.  Under  unanimous  consent,  I 
place  this  letter  in  the  Record  : 

AkLINCTON  Jxrtnon   CHAICBr* 

or   CoMMxaci. 

Arlinffton.  Va.,  August  18.  1964. 

Dear  Jaycex.  In  a  little  more  than  2 
months,  we  as  Amerloans  will  be  going  to 
the  polls  in  order  to  choose :  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States;  a 
XJS.  Senator:  a  Member  at  the  House  of 
Representatives;  a  local  offlcial;  plus  deciding 
issues  pertinent  to  Arlington  County.  ThU 
Is  an  enormous  Job,  a  very  Important  Job, 
not  only  for  us  but  for  all  Americans. 

In  1960  only  63.8  percent  of  the  Americans 
who  were  eligible  decided  that  our  democratic 
way  of  life  was  worth  supporting.  This  is 
the  best  voter  turnout  in  this  century.  Yet. 
some  countries  that  have  gained  the  right 
to  vote  only  In  the  last  15  years  hare  average* 
up  to  90  percent.    Why  dont  we? 

One  of  the  main  reaaons  for  poor  eupjKW-t 
on  election  days  In  this  country  Is  that  the 
average  person  lacks  information,  and  there- 
fore Interest,  on  registration  and  voting  re- 
quirements, despite  the  pleadings  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies.  It  Is  therefore 
necessary  that  cofnprehensive  reglster-and- 
Tote  campaigns  be  utilized  by  civic  organiza- 
tions to  encourage  and  inform  all  potential 
voters. 

We  as  American  citizens  and  as  civic  leaders 
In  Arlington,  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
s<imethlng  about  this  situation.  September 
12  Is  the  klckoff  date  for  an  extensive  pro- 
gram that  will  Inform  the  voters  of  our 
county  the  necessity  of  using  their  franchise; 
urging  them  to  register  early;  educating 
them  on  the  use  of  the  voting  machines;  and 
finally  getting  them  to  vote. 

Let  us  fortify  freedom  and  democracy  with 
a  powerful  weapon — our  vote.  Let  us  go 
one  step  further  by  doing  all  we  can  to  get 
others  to  exercise  this  privilege.  I  am  sure 
that  you  as  a  real  American  and  a*  a  Jayoee, 
need  no  urging  to  take  part  in  this  essential 
civic  project,  beoause  you  have  dedicated 
yourself  to  It  by  the  last  line  of  the  Jaycee 
creed:  "That  service  to  humanity  Is  the  best 
work  of  life." 
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This  project  can  be  a  very  great  service  to 
humanity.     It  deserves  your  support. 
Sincerely. 

James  J.  Malonet, 
Chairman,  Get-Out-and-Vote  Project 


Facl$  Set  Straight  on  Warning  Charge 

t  — 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

.  HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  20.  1964 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
daVs  issue  of  the  Washington  Daily  News 
carries  a  front  page  article  by  Richard 
Starnes  which  convincingly  sets  the  rec- 
ord straight  on  the  outrageous  charge 
that  President  Johnson  betrayed  Ameri- 
can airmen  with  his  television  announce- 
ment of  the  airstrlke  on  North  Vietnam. 

The  Starnes  article  makes  public  two 
facts  which  answer  without  question  this 
highly  partisan  and  bsiseless  charge: 

First,  the  fact  that  our  electronic  de- 
vices detected  North  Vietnamese  radar 
tracking  U.S.  carrier  aircraft  "almost 
immediately"  after  they  took  oCf  for  their 
.strike:  and 

Second,  the  fact  that  pilots  lost  in  the 
attack  were  shot  down  2  4  hours  after 
our  first  planes  had  hit  North  Vietnam, 
atid  more  than  4  hours  after  enemy  radar 
detected  our  aircraft  on   takeoff. 

The  Starnes  article  follows: 

Fuzzy.    Calcttlated.   CRrsL — Barry's   Attack 

ON  LB  J    Is  Shot  Down  bt  the  Facts 

(By  Richard  Starnes) 

St-cret  Navy  electronic  devices  detected 
North  Vietnamese  radar  tracking  US  carrier 
aircraft  "almost  immediately"  after  they  took 
off  for  their  strike  against  enemy  PT  boat 
pens  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  2  weeks  ago 
today. 

Both  pilots  lost  In  the  attack  were  shot 
down  two  and  a  half  hours  aft«r  our  first 
planes  had  brought  the  enemy  under  fire 
and  more  than  4  hours  after  enemy  radar 
tirst  detected  launch  of  the  first  attack  wave. 

Both  facts  are  of  critical  Importance  in  the 
controversy  over  whether  President  Johnson 
betrayed  early  warning  of  the  attack  in  his 
television  address  to  the  Nation  before  the 
aircraft  reached  their  targets.  The  con- 
troversy has  been  rekindled  by  Senator  Barry 
CioiDWATER's  charge  that  premature  disclos- 
ure of  the  raid  may  have  contributed  to  the 
death  of  one  Navy  flyer  %nd  the  capture  of 
another. 

On  past  performance.  Senator  Goldwater 
can  be  expected  to  soften,  amend,  or  clarify 
the  grave  charge  that  the  Presidents  eager- 
ness to  reach  a  prime  television  audience  cost 
the  life  of  an  American  combat  pilot.  But 
the  offlcial  Republican  National  Committee 
tran.scrlpt  of  the  Senators  speech  to  the 
i:ilnols  State  Fair  yesterday  admits  to  no 
other  Interpretation.  After  making  dutiful 
obeisance  to  the  high  road  by  decrying  the 
Nations  slack  moral  climate.  Senator  Gold- 
v,\t(r  took  the  low  road  with  the  following: 
I  cannot  imagine  a  Republican  President. 
for  instance,  warning  the  Communists  in  ad- 
vance of  an  action  such  as  that  recently  taken 
in  response  to  the  attacks  on  our  ships  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

■nie  President  gave  the  warning  by  golnp 
on  national  television,  when  a  maximum  au- 
dience was  still  available,  but  when  our  naval 
aircraft  was  (sic]  still  on  the  way  to  their 
targets. 


"The  administration  says  that  the  warn- 
ing was  given  deliberately  so  tiiat  our  people 
would  learn  of  the  attack  before  the  enemy 
announced  It  and  so  that  the  enemy  would 
not  think  we  had  embarked  upon  a  broader 
action  against  them. 

"Now  In  that  time — which  amounted  to 
nearly  2  hours  warning  In  advance  of  the 
arrival  of  our  first  planes  over  their  targets — 
the  enemy  could  have  had  tUne  to  prepare 
their  defenses. 

"Certainly  the  element  of  surprise  was 
shattered  by  the  advance  warning.  Certainly 
the  safety  of  our  airmen  was  not  the  primary 
concern  of  such  an  advance  warning. 

"The  fact  remains.  We  lost  two  planes  In 
the  action.  One  good  American  life  was 
lost.  Another  airman  was  delivered  Into 
Communist  captivity.  The  fact  remains  that 
we  gave  the  enemy  time  in  which  they  couid 
have  better  prepared  the  defenses  that  shot 
down  our  planes." 

The  facts  do  not  support  Senator  Goid- 
water's  fuzzy,  but  calculated  and  cruel, 
inferences 

Lt.  (Jg.)  Everett  Alvarez.  Jr.,  who  was  shot 
down  and  captured,  came  to  grief  in  an  attack 
on  Hongay  that  took  place  at  3:45  a.m..  e.d.t. 
The  pilot  missing  and  presumed  dead,  Lt. 
(Jg.)  Richard  C.  Sather,  was  shot  down  In 
a  simultaneous  attack  on  Loc  Chau.  Both 
attacks  came  after  the  enemy  already  had 
been  under  fire  for  2' 2  hours,  and  approxi- 
mately 4  hours  after  their  radar  had  given 
warnings  of  the  impending  attacks.  What- 
ever else  Lieutenants  Alvarez  and  Sather 
might  have  expected,  they  knew  the  enemy 
was  not  going  to  be  surprised. 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  B.  Moore  told  news- 
men aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  Ticonderoga 
that  President  Johnson's  early  announce- 
ment had  not  prejudiced  the  mission. 

The  Communists,  Rear  Admiral  Moore  said, 
would  have  been  unable  to  stop  the  attack 
"even  if  we  wrote  a  letter  3  days  before  the 

strike  '■ 

Another  element  in  the  controversy  was 
the  fact  that  many  more  aircraft  were  scram- 
bled from  7th  Fleet  carriers  than  sUuck  at 
the  PT  boat  bases.  Some  were  on  decoy  mis- 
sions and  others  were  on  combat  air  patrol  to 
protect  the  flattops  against  possible  retali- 
ation. "The  Red  Chinese  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese." one  Defense  Department  source 
observed,  "could  well  have  believed  World 
War  III  was  beginning  when  they  saw  all 
those  aircraft  on  their  radar  screens.  It  was 
importont  to  let  them,  and  the  Russians, 
know  this  wiis  not  o\xt  intention." 

That,  of  course,  Is  what  President  Johnson 
did.  And  in  spite  of  the  view  from  the  low 
road,  the  facU  show  his  action  did  not  mili- 
tate against  the  success  of  the  attack  or  the 
safety   of   the   pilots. 


Jurisdiction  of  Federal  Courts  in  Reap- 
portionment Cases 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

OF    NrW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ES 

Wednesday,  August  19. 1964 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  11926)  defining 
the  jun-sdiction  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
and  all  Federal  courts  inferior  thereto.  In 
certain  instances,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 845 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.   11926. 

By  adopting  this  measure  the  Congress 


would  be  acting  in  a  constitutionally 
permissible  manner,  since  Congress  is 
vested  with  the  power  to  set  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  which 
is  specifically  stated  In  article  m  of  the 
Constitution : 

In  all  Cases  affecting*  Ambassadors,  other 
public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  and  those  In 
which  a  State  shall  be  a  Party,  the  supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In 
all  the  other  Cases  before  mentioned,  the 
supreme  Court  shaU  tiave  appellate  Jurtsdlc- 
tlon,  both  a£  to  Law  and  Pact,  with  auch 
Exceptions,  and  under  such  Regulations  as 
the  Congress  shall  make. 

The  i*ight  of  Congress  to  state  the 
areas  of  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  has  been  upheld  In  three  major 
decisions.  In  1868,  in  the  McCardle  case 
the  Supreme  Court  afiBrmed  that  the 
Congress  had  the  ixjwer  to  limit  the  ap- 
pellate rights  of  the  Court.  In  1932  the 
Court  upheld  the  Norris-La  Ouardla  Act 
provisions  that  no  Federal  court  could 
issue  an  injunction  in  a  case  involving  a 
labor  dispute  and  in  so  doing  the  Court 
reaffirmed  Congress'  right  to  limit  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction.  And,  In  1942.  the 
Congress  passed  the  OPA  containing  a 
provision  to  withhold  from  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  the  authority  to  enjoin  the 
enforcement  of  the  act.  The  Court  re- 
viewed and  upheld  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act. 

In  handing  dovm  the  decisions  of 
Baker  against  Carr.  1962,  and  Reynolds 
against  Sims  on  June  15, 1964.  which  held 
that  a  constitutional  right  exists  under 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  that  one  person's  vote  shall 
coimt  as  much  &s  anothers  in  State  elec- 
tions, the  Court  departed  from  past  prec- 
edent and  injected  itself  into  an  area 
of  controversy  which  hitherto  it  had 
chosen  to  consider  not  within  its  author- 
ity t>ecause  apportionment  of  legislatures 
was  a  legislative  matter.  The  effect  of 
this  judicial  reversal  of  prior  holdings 
was  to  undermine  the  validity  of  the  in- 
ternal composition  of  legislatures  in  all 
but  five  or  six  States.  Left  wholly  to  their 
own  resources,  Federal  court  judges  un- 
fortunately have  not  measured  up  to  the 
occasion,  for  the  Supreme  Court  has  per- 
sistently refrained  from  offering  assist- 
ance to  the  Federal  courts  in  the  form  of 
comparable  guides  whereby  they  might 
be  dissuaded  from  fashioning  remedies 
impracticable  in  terms  of  immediate  ex- 
ecution. In  their  endeavor  to  implement 
the  Supreme  Court  rulings  on  apportion- 
ment, many  Federal  courts  have  act^d, 
not  in  conformity  with  standards  of 
moderation,  but  rashly  and  independent- 
ly as  to  produce  conditions  so  chaotic 
that  the  normal  functioning  of  many 
State  governments  has  been  impaired, 
or  is  in  danger  of  being  impaired. 

A  number  of  Federal  courts,  demon- 
strating their  lack  of  guidance  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  problem  of  apixtrtion- 
ment,  have  commanded  legislatures  to 
reassemble  in  special  session  and  com- 
plete reapportionment  within  intervals 
as  brief  as  15  days,  and  if  they  default 
in  the  instructions  issued  by  the  Federal 
courts,  to  submit  the  drawing  of  legisla- 
tive district  lines  by  the  judges,  them- 
selves. Such  direct  judicial  intervention 
resulted,  in  many  instances,  in  the  dis- 
ruption of  State  electoral  processes.  Most 
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apparent  of  these  disruptions  are  the 
court  commands  for  special  elections  of 
legislators  on  virtually  an  annual  basis 
in  utter  disregard  of  State  constitution- 
al provisions  fixing  tenure  of  longer  dur- 
ation. For  reasons  not  readily  under- 
standable, the  Federal  courts  in  a  num- 
ber of  States  have  arbitrarily  bypassed 
the  wishes  of  the  people  in  referendum 
and  established  reapportionment  guide- 
lines contrary  to  the  referendums. 

Federal  courts  having  demonstrated 
lack  of  foresight  and  reluctance  to  be 
deterred  by  the  consequences  of  such 
rash  Intervention,  it  remains  for  Ihe 
Congress  to  step  into  the  breach  within 
its  constitutional  prerogative. 

The  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion of  Reynolds  against  Sims  in  June 
of  this  year,  is  to  give  the  Federal  Courts 
the  authority  to  write  the  laws  of  our 
States.     Some  do  not  realize  the  serious- 
ness of  this  new  court   power.     Legis- 
lating is  not  the  business  of  the  courts 
and     amounts     to     judicial     autocracy. 
Within  our  three  branches  of  Govern- 
mait  there  was  created  an  important  set 
of  checks  and  balances.    The  one  check 
the  Congress  has  upon  the  judiciary  is 
the  stated  constitutional  right  to  set  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  courts.    The 
fact  is  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  over- 
stepped Itself  by  legislating  and  if  Con- 
gress does  not  exercise  its  prerogative  to 
check  the  court,  what  control,  then,  is 
there  to  be  over  the  judiciary? 

Furthermore,  If  the  individual  States 
are  forced  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  both  legis- 
latures represent  the  people  by  popula- 
tion. It  will  encourage  arbitrary  majority 
rule  and  weaken  the  complex  balance  of 
our  Government  which  protects  the 
rights  and  opinions  of  minorities. 


August  20 


Toutli    DevelopDMBt    and    Cooservation 
Corps  ia  tbe  State  of  Washington 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.  August  20.  1964 

Mrs.  H.\NSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wo  have 
been  discussing  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives programs  for  youth  develop- 
ment and  conser\'ation  corps.  This  week 
I  received  a  copy  of  the  Journal  of  For- 
estry which  Included  a  splendid  article 
entitled.  "The  Youth  r>evolopmrnt  and 
Conservation  Corps  In  the  State  of  Wa.sh- 
ington,-  by  John  B  Pinkorton,  which 
reviews  thi.s  very  out.standing  pro^rram 
In  our  State. 

Since  the  problem  of  a  Youth  Con.ser- 
vation  Corps  program  is  certainly  not 
confined  to  the  Northwe.st,  I  am  dciif^-ht- 
ed  to  present  information  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  re- 
capitulating the  work  done  in  Washint^- 
ton  as  reviewed  in  the  article  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Forestry : 

The    YOfTH    E^EVELOPMENT    and    CoN.SKHVATlriN 

Corps  in  the  Statf,  or  Wa.shin(,ton 
(By  John  B.  Plnkerton) 
The  Yotith  Development  and  Consprvatlon 
Corps  operating  In  the  State  of  Washlngtcm 


U  nmktng  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment or  recreattonai  areas  of  the  State. 
It  ia  performing  an  even  more  important 
funcUon  by  providing  Tltally  needed  employ- 
ment and  vocaUonai  training  for  tbe  young 
men  In  Washington. 

The  bUl  creating  the  YDCXJ  was  passed  by 
the  State  legislature  in  June  1961.  and  a 
2-year  approprlaUon  of  $50,000  was  granted. 
This  new  organization,  administered  by  the 
Washington  State  Parka  and  Recreation 
Commission,  was  envUioned  as  a  State  CCC 
and  was  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  old 
Federal  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  which 
provided  Washington  with  many  impressive 
recreational  facilities  In  past  yeiu-.s. 

Tlie  present  need  for  a  counterpart  of  the 

CCC  Is  both  economic  and  social.  Employ- 
ment for  young  men  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
hard  to  find  as  the  potential  labor  force  ex- 
pand.s.  Those  who  have  completed  high 
school  dtscover  that  employment  Is  often 
not  available  for  the  untried  or  unskilled 
worker  In  a  worse  situation  the  school 
dropout  usually  has  to  wait  In  the  Job  line 
behind  Uie  unemployed  high  school  (gradu- 
ate. The  YDCC  provides  work  and  moderate 
wages  for  boys  In  both  groups  In  addition, 
useful  training  In  outdoor  skills  Is  given  and 
successful  participation  In  the  program  pro- 
vides the  young  men  with  valuable  employ- 
ment references  to  help  In  getting  permanent 
Jobs  later 

The  YDCC  employs  youth  In  the  age  group 
16  through  21.  The  most  obvious  benefit  is 
m  relatively  low-cofet  development  of  the 
State's  recreational  facilities.  In  addition  a 
real  dollar  value  Is  gained  by  an  increase  In 
tourism  resulting  from  the  addition  of  more 
and  better  recreation  areas.  However,  the 
social  value  to  the  boys  brought  about  by  a 
sUible,  guided  camp  atmosphere  and  pride  of 
accomplishment  is  considered  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  State  of  Washington. 

THE  PILOT  PROGRAM  -.^ 

To  provide  participation  for  as  many  boys 
as  possible  the  corps  was  de.slgned  to  operate 
with  a  series  of  project  ses.slons.  In  1961  the 
first  summer  session  of  6  weeks  was  started. 
Thlrty-eif^ht  boys  were  hired  from  an  appli- 
cation list  of  400.  They  received  $25  per 
week  plus  subsistence  and  medical  care.  A 
few  boys  with  leadership  qualities  were  desig- 
nated a.s  "foremen"  and  paid  an  extra  $5  per 
week.  They  came  from  all  over  the  State  to 
Lake  Easton,  a  273  acre  site  high  In  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains.  Here  they  were  housed  In 
tents,  obtained  water  from  a  nearby  spring 
and  ate  meals  cooked  on  a  wood  burning 
stove. 

Work  was  almost  entirely  done  by  hand 
Powersaws  and  other  equipment  were  ab- 
sent, except  for  1  week's  use  of  a  small 
"bcjrrowed"  bulldozer.  Vocational  training 
was  experimented  with  as  an  Important  pjut 
of  the  program.  Classes  Included  logjcing 
safety,  tcxil  handling,  stone  ma.<;onry,  Atc 
suppression,  and  phases  of  general  "forest 
management  such  as  dendrology,  timber 
cruising,  and  map  and  compass  reading.  The 
accompll.shnients  ( titble  1  i  were  vrry  gratify- 
ing. 

5iECOND-Yr-\R     r:XI'AN.SION 


In  1962  over  750  apiillcatlons  were  received 
and  It  was  possible  to  hire  56  lxiys  They 
\^ere  selected  at  a  public  dr.iwing  after  Initial 
scroenlr>.g  IntervlewK 

Three  .summer  projrcts  were  established 
.At  Lake  Cushman  Slate  Park  20  boys  were 
emj>Ii.ye<l  Another  12  bovs  were  ."ient  to 
Moiint  PUi-huck  St.ite  Park,  and  12  more 
went  t-i  M..rin  St.ite  I'ark  The  6- week  ses- 
sions nt  each  of  the- e  areas  prcKlured  an 
imprer.slve    ll.st    of    achievements. 

An  ambltluu.s  vocitlonal  ir.igram  was  Ini- 
tiated this  .'K-cond  yaar.  Professional  men 
from  various  fields  Involving  outdoor  work 
ware  Invited  to  come  to  the  camps  and  con- 
duct classes.  Such  In.structlon  totik  1  full 
day  each  week:  in  ndditif-n  evening  sessions 
were     Echeduled     whenever     possible.       Tills 


portion  of  the  program  was  successful  dus 
to  the  wholehearted  cooperation  given  by 
the  outside  agencies  and  Individuals  partlcl 

patlng. 

The   State   of   Washington   Department  of 
Labor  and   Industries  provided   first  aid  in- 
structors     In  the  first  week  every  boy  qualll 
fled    for   his    IndiLstrlal    first  aid   card.     Th* 
State   department    of   natural    resources   and 
the    U.S.   Forest   Service   gave    Instruction   In 
Are  suppression,     WUderness  survival  train 
Ing  was  presented  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and 
represenUitlves  of  private  timber  companies 
taught  some  basic  foresLrv.     Men  from  Simp- 
son Timber  Co  .  Scott  Paper  Co..  and  Weyer 
haeu.ser    Co.,    infctructed    classes    in    timber 
cruising,  tree  farming,  and  harvesting.     The 
state    game    department     indoctrinated     the 
boys     with    basic    game    management     tech- 
nlques     Other  training  Included  lectures  on 
the    National    Parte    Service,    hunter   safety 
civil      defense,     county     extension     forestry 
armed  services  recruiting,  and  Job  placement' 
On  October  1,  1962.  the  first  winter  session 
w;«  attempted  at  MUIersylvanla  State  Part 
Here  12  boys  were  scheduled  to  spend  8  week* 
at    a    variety    of    tasks.      However,    an    unex- 
pected  element,  the  value  of  their  Immediate 
availability   as   an   organized   crew,    was  ably 
demonstrated  a  week  after  the  pfop-am  be- 
gan   when    Typhoon    Prleda    devastated    the 
area,    wind    throwing    approximately    3    mil- 
lion   board    feet    of    timber    In    the    heavily 
developed    836-acre    park.      The    boys'    work 
In  clearing  the  debris  was  Invaluable.     Two 
weeks  later   they   again   proved    their   worth 
in  an  emergency  by  participating  in  a  search 
for   a   lr«t   aircraft    In    the   rugged   Olymnlc 
Mountains. 

During  YDCC  sessions  the  inspirational 
and  recreational  need  of  the  boys  was  con- 
sidered as  an  important  facet  of  their  lives 
Arrangements  were  made  with  local  churches 
for  boys  wishing;  to  attend.  Football  base- 
Ijall.  fishing.  axMl  hiking  were  encouraged 
During  the  winter  session  local  citizens  and 
grouf>s  volunUrlly  provided  bowling.  g>-m- 
nxstlCK.  movlee.  and  lectures.  These  diver- 
sions were  weH  appreciated  by  the  boys. 

TOT    PRESENT    PROGRAM 

In  1963  with  the  2-year  pilot  stage  of  the 
program  successfully  completed  a  full-scale 
scries  of  YDCC  projects  was  embarked  upon 
An  expanded  budget  supplemented  by  capital 
outUiy  funds  (paid  to  the  YDCC  for  work 
projects  accomplLshed)  allowed  a  steadily 
increasing  size  and  utllltv  of  the  corps  For 
the  first  time  YDCC  boys  wers  made  avail- 
able for  a  variety  of  related  projects  outside 
of  SUate  parks.  The  Uital  accomplishments 
of  the  corps  to  the  date  of  this  writing  are 
sho\^-n  in  table  l.     It  is  an  Impressive  list. 

THE    ROLE    or    THE    rORESTER 

The  YDCC  has  since  its  inception  been 
under  the  Influence  of  foresters  and  forestry 
oriented  persons.  In  1961  the  program  was 
administered  by  the  assistant  director  of 
suite  parki  with  the  cl<«e  cooperation  and 
[►artlcipatlon  of  the  State  parks  forester.  In 
iy62  the  State  parks  forester  planned  and 
administered  the  program  directly.  From 
1963  U)  the  present  time  the  program  has 
be<-n  directed  by  a  full-time  YDCC  chief. 
This  position  Is  being  most  ably  filled  by 
.'ohn  M  Willits.  a  member  of  the  SAP  and 
former  employee  of  the  Weyerhaeuf.er  Co 
Mr  WiUlts  Is  a  graduate  of  Michigan  SUte 
College  and  holds  a  master's  degree  in  for- 
estry from  the  University  of  Washington 

CoNfl  I'SIONS 

While  this  Is  stlil  a  relatively  new  field  of 
endeavor  a  few  Kuslr  fart«  have  t)ecome  evi- 
dent A  great  amount  of  detailed  planning 
is  the  key  to  a  sii.'cessful  project.  All  sub- 
slstenc-e  features  as  well  as  the  engineering 
phases  of  pn>j>o«ed  projects  must  be  carefully 
worked  out  in  advance.  Competent  super- 
vl.sory  personnel  must  be  retained. 

The  moKt  ideal  slae  for  Individual  projects 
luvolvtd    22    boys.    1    adult    supervisor,    and 
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1  ivdult  cook.  Man-and-wtfe  combinations 
nroved  Ideally  stUted  to  liandle  the  manage- 
S,ent  problems  peculiar  to  this  age  group  of 
bovs  supervisors  should  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  woods  experience  either  In  logging 
or  related  fields.  Out  of  an  average  camp 
of  22  boys  4  should  be  selected  as  foremen 
on  the  basis  of  leadership  potential.  Rehir- 
ing of  certain  outstanding  experienced  boys 
as  foremen  for  following  sessions  proved  to 
offer   only   slight   advantages. 

Due  to  an  Increasing  national  awareness 
of  employment  problems  and  also  of  recrea- 
tional livnd  development  needs  a  greatly  ex- 
panded youth  program  appears  In  the  of- 
fering Professional  foresters  throughout 
the  Nation  should  expect  to  be  called  upon 

to  plan  administer,  and  operate  similar  pro- 
grams or  prbjectfi.  While  most  professional 
foresters  are  not  qualified  as  soclologlsU  they 
do  possess  a  background  of  analytical  and 
scientific  training  with  emphasis  on  carefully 


detailed  facts.  Ttils  is  usually  tempered  by 
a  few  years  of  woods  experience  and  often 
supervisory  training. 

By  the  very  nature  of  a  forester's  wcH-k  he 
commands  respect  and  offers  inspiration  to 
the  Nation's  young  men.  He  stands  in  a 
unique  position  to  promote  the  aims  and 
creeds  of  his  profession  and  provide  a  direct 
humanitarian  service  to  a  vital  segment  of 
our  population.  Many  of  tomorrow's  citi- 
zens may  be  In  bis  hands  if  he  Is  wUUng  to 
accept  the  task. 

The  Washington  State  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Commission  will  supply  any  Interested 
person  with  more  complete  data  on  the  op- 
eration of  the  YDCC  with  the  hope  that  It 

may  serve  as  a  guide  for  future  youth 
corps  programs  around  the  country.  A 
movie  film  with  sound  and  color  is  available 
In  very  limited  supply  for  brief  loan  to  re- 
sponsible agencies  engaged  in  developing 
their  own  YDCC  program. 


man,  when  asked  about  his  activities.  Old 
people  confide  their  loneliness  to  lilm  when 
they  hold  it  back  from  their  children. 

"Ministry  in  the  truest  sense  comes  in  the 
back  alleys,"  said  Mr.  Pox.  He  discovered 
that  50  Negro  girls  In  shabby  streets  near  the 
Capitol  were  dropping  out  of  school  last  year 
because  they  lacked  fit  clothes.  He  sought 
out  schoolteachers  and  congressional  sec- 
retaries who  gave  their  own  extra  dresses  to 
the  girls  so  they  could  continue  their  classes. 
Congressmen  have  turned  to  the  'Virginia 
country-boy  barber  with  spiritual  problems 
because  he  is  a  realist.  With  an  understand- 
ing wife  and  two  small  sons.  Mr.  Fox  has 
answered  calls  for  help  in  the  middle  of  the 
night. 

"People  who  take  the  time  to  do  things." 
he  said,  "have  more  time  than  others  to  get 
things  done." 


Tablk  1. — Summary  of  YDCC  programs  from  1961  in  19^^.', 


Year 


1961 

mi 

1962 


t<ettSon 


SUte  park 


Summer 

do 

....do 


1962  -<lo.. 

1963  Winter. 


1963        .-^  I  limner. 


1963 
1963 

l'.»63 
1964  '• 
1964' 


1964  > 
1964  I 
r.»64  1 


Lake  Easton 

Lake  r ashman. 

Mount  Pildiuck 


Moran  

MUIersylvanla. 


Enrollees 


do. 

Fall... 

do 

'.VillKT 

Spring. 
do 


Mount  Spokane 


Riverside 

MiUersylvanla 


do 

do 

do 

Continuing 
(rum  1963. 


Ifeaooo  Rook. 
t'i)i>cT  (SukKit 

Kivftrf 
Fort  Klaglor._. 


Mayfleld  I')©- 
oeption  Pass. 

Blakp  Lnland... 

Sun  I>akes 

Pend  Oreille... 
Skaidt  River 
snow  survey. 


38 

20 

12 

12 
12 

22 


13 
2 

12 
22 


12 

12 

12 

2 


Len^h 
(weeks) 


Maj<M-  work  projects  completed 


27 


13 


2 
6 

e 

27 


90  caiiipsiles  cleared;  1  footbridire  built;  2!-4  miles 
of  tniil  built  and  cleared;  3  miles  of  road  cleared. 

IJ.")  campsites  cleared;  1  fo<itliridge  built;  IH  miles 
of  trails  built  and  cleared;  10  acres  bruslied  and 
cleaned. 
33  campsites  cleared;  1  footbridne  l)uilt,  IH  miles 
of  trails  built  and  cleared;  19  stoves  constructed; 
20  acres  brtished  out  and  cleared;  1  dam  built, 
9  miles  of  trails  blaied. 

3  footbridges  built;  3H  miles  of  trail  built  and 
cleared;  7  miles  of  rotid  cleared. 

20  acres  of  siorm  (Oct.  12)  debris  cut  and  cleared; 
1  week  of  search  for  drowned  Air  Force  pilot,  h 
mile  ditch  cleaned. 

5,000  sna^  felled;  66  cords  of  firewood  cut  and 
.stacked;  7  miles  road  brushed;  V4  mile  permanent 
water  llrie  installed;  2  miles  road  cleared,  2  large 
tent  sites  cleared  and  graveled;  cabin  area  Im- 
proved. 

Archaeolof;lcal  dig  on  site  of  Old  Fort  Pi>okane 
loooperating  with  Washington  .'^tate  tniverslty). 

Shake  cutting;  cedar  pole  cutting;  roof  shaking; 
slash  clearing;  debrk  cleanup:  tr(«  pianiing; 
oonstructlon  of  fireplace  In  dininp  hull. 

Trail  work  and  bridge  repair. 

Cooperating  with  State  conservation  d(  piirtmoiit 
in  snow  survey  protect. 

Renovating  historical  building."!.  Liimtior  salvage 
from  surplus  buildings. 

Reforestation.  37,000  trees  planted.  Mrijor  water 
system  replacement  project.  N'ature  trail  con- 
struction. 

Campsite  oonstructlon  and  slash  cleanup. 

Drainage  system  oonstructlon. 

Fire  trails,  campground  construction. 

Piiow  survey. 


'  rroje<'ls  not  completed  at  the  time  of  this  writing. 


One  Man  Peace  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  20. 1964 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Wash- 
ington newspaper,  through  the  Seth 
Kantor  column,  points  up  a  real  solution 
to  one  of  the  serious  problems  of  our 
time. 

Tom  Fox,  minister-barber-humani- 
tarian, is  a  living,  working  example  that 
personal  action,  rather  than  lip  service, 
brings  results. 

I  commend  the  following  article  to  the 
attention  of  Interested  Americans: 
Potomac  Patttee 
(By  Seth  Kantor) 

Some  of  the  kindest  cuts  of  all  on  Capitol 
Hill  borne  from  Tom  Fox  who  works  In  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlvea  barbershop. 


Besides  being  a  full-time  barber,  Mr.  Fox 
sometimes  counsels  Congressmen  on  spiritual 
matters.  He  ia  an  untiBual  minister  with  the 
flattened  nose  of  a  prizefighter,  which  he 
used  to  be. 

Mr.  Fox  la  40  and  has  been  cutting  hair 
8  hours  a  day  In  the  Houae  Office  Building 
for  6  years.  For  5  yeara,  he  also  hae  been  in 
a  training  program  of  the  Dlaclplea  of  CbrUt 
(Christian  Church)  and  la  soon  to  be 
ordained. 

At  other  times,  he  looks  after  poor  chil- 
dren "in  the  back  alleya"  of  the  sluma  near 
the  Capitol,  outfitting  them  with  shoes  and 
sports  equipment;  giving  free  hairdo*  to 
ladles  In  an  old  folka'  home,  shaving  and 
giving  haircuts  to  elderly  ixx>r  men  who  are 
cancer  victims,  speaking  at  rescue  mlsalona  to 
drunks,  and  talking  to  Catholic,  Jewish,  and 
Protestant   groups   on   practical   religion. 

Sundays,  Mr.  Fox  takea  up  his  volvmteer 
duties  Eis  Sunday  school  teacher  and  hetid 
usher  at  the  National  City  Cliristlan 
Church — the  one  President  Johnson  often 
attends.  He  seats  the  President.  He  la  a 
friend  of  dignitaries  from  the  political  and 
business  worlds  who  alt  near  the  Preeldent. 

But  "It  la  with  my  razor  and  my  sheers 
that  I  find  the  ministry,"  said  Mr.  Fox.  a  shy 


.Remarks  of  President  Johnson  to  White 
House  Seminar  Stndentt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NZW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\T:S 

Thursday,  Auffust  20, 1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Jdtmson  addressed 
6,000  college  students  on  the  lawn  of  the 
White  House  yesterday.  The  President's 
reception  for  these  students  was  the  10th 
meeting  of  young  men  and  women  who 
have  come  to  Washington  to  work  for  the 
Federal  Government  during  this  sumimer. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the 
President's  address: 

The  Pbcsiden't.  I  hope  tbat  none  of  you 
will  assume  from  the  algn  over  tbere  that 
Congress  was  going  to  come  down  tiat  and  be 
with  us  tills  morning.  We  know  when  Con- 
gress Is  coming.  Tbe  big  question  is — when 
wlU  they  be  leaving? 

This  ia  a  nonpolitical  occasion.  I  regret 
very  much  to  say.  It  must  be  that  way  be- 
cause you  are  bipartisan. 

Out  of  ttie  6,000  here,  one  lady  spent  the 
summu'  working  in  tbe  office  of  Senator 
GoLDWATiR.  I  am  told  that  sbe  was  a  Demo- 
crat when  she  came  and  I  trust  she  lias  not 
moderated  her  convictions. 

Personally  and  as  your  President,  I  am 
proud  of  you.  I  am  proud  to  see  you.  I  am 
glad  tliat  you  are  memliers  of  both  parties. 
I  am  happy  that  you  are  taking  an  active 
and  construcUve  interest  in  yotir  Govern- 
ment, which  la  served  weU  by  members  of 
both  parties. 

I  stand  before  you  this  morning  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  happen  to  scxneone  who 
Is  your  age  who  comes  to  Wahslngton  to 
work  for  awhile  and  then  carries  it  to  an 
extreme. 

This  city  is  your  city.  Wherever  you  go. 
whatever  you  do,  I  hope  Wasliington  will 
mean  to  you  what  Paris  meant  to  Ernest 
Hemingway,  as  he  descrilaes  it  in  the  book 
which  many  of  you  are  reading.  May  the 
memories  of  your  Capital  be  always  for  you 
a  "Moveable  Feast"  of  constant  delight  and 
continuing  pride. 

You  will  carry  with  you  the  memories  of 
libraries  and  museums,  concerts  and  coffee 
hours,  folk  festivals  and,  by  all  means,  dis- 
cotheques. 

But  my  wish  for  you  is  that  from  this 
experience  you  will  carry  for  the  rest  of  your 
years  a  stronger  and  a  surer  faith  In  the  role 
and  the  worth  of  the  individual. 

Tour  government  is  large.  Tou  are  sons 
and  daughters  of  a  massive  age,  an  age  when 
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men  and  natlonB  have  been  much  concerned 
with  maMlve  force  and  massive  strxiggles. 

But  I  hope  that  your  experiences  and  joux 
observations  have  Instilled  Into  you  a  new 
and  lasting  faith  In  the  fact  that  Is  para- 
mount. 

On  this  earth,  there  Is  no  force  so  strong, 
none  so  powerful,  none  so  finally  decisive  as 
the  Influence  for  good  or  evil  of  the  com- 
mitted man  ca-  the  committed  woman. 

The  course  of  this  Nation,  the  contest  of 
this  worW.  will  finally  be  decided  not  by  the 
force  of  the  atom,  not  by  the  strength  of 
arms,  not  by  the  weight  of  industrial  produc- 
tion. 

The  future  will  finally  fall  to  those  that 
are  moet  committed   to  their  cause 

I  luiow  there  are  those  who  say  of  your 
generation  that  you  are  apathetic,  that  you 
are  Indifferent,  that  you  are  cold,  hard,  un- 
feeling and  uncaring  security  chasers  seeking 
only  a  sports  car,  a  split  level  and  an  an- 
nuity. 

Well,  this  I  do  not  believe. 
1    know   there   are   those   who   consider    it 
.     correct   to  play  it  cool — right   to  remain   re- 
served— not  good  form  to  show  great  faith 

But  for  myself,  I  believe  that  this  genera- 
tion of  young  Americans  Is  a  committed 
generation,  anxious  and  asking  to  be  per- 
mitted to  fulfill  that  commitment 

Where  other  generations  of  Americans 
have  had  a  rendezvous  with  war.  I  believe 
that  your  generation,  God  willing,  will  keep 
a  rendezvous  with  peace. 

Whether  at  home  or  far  away.  I  believe  it 
will  be  your  destiny  to  fight  wars  men  have 
never  fought  before — wars  against  poverty, 
wars  against  disease,  against  Illiteracy, 
against  discrimination,  against  all  those 
things  which  blight  the  lives  and  the  hopes 
of  our  fellow  man. 

As  you  are  committed.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  your  President  is  committed,  too — 
committed  to  the  future  and  not  to  the  past, 
because  we  live  In  an  age  when  the  times 
men  know  In  their  youth  are  old  history  be- 
fore men  themselves  have  grown  old 

The  times  of  my  generation  s  youth  are  old 
history  now. 

I  came  here — I  was  schooled  here — in  ex- 
citing and  memorable  years  of  our  national 
history.  None  who  ever  knew  those  times 
can  ever  really  forget  them 

Your  generation  has  no  memory  as  mine 
does  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal 
Your  generation  did  not  know — and  I  pray 
never  will  know— the  great  depressions  and 
the  experience  of  the  great  recovery. 

With  due  respect  but  without  regret,  we 
leave  behind  1934  and  turn  to  work  for  the 
promise  of  1964.  for  the  answers  of  the  Roose- 
velt years  and  the  answers  of  the  CooUdge 
years — the  answers  of  the  WiLson  and  Mc- 
KlnJey  years  do  not  serve  as  replies  to  the 
questions  of  our  age  or  the  answers  of  our 
time  or  the  replies  to  today 

No  man  of  our  times  understood  this  so 
well  as  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  He  under- 
stood as  we  must  all  understand  that  in  these 
times  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
must  be  lean  and  trim  and  not  large  and 
soft.  He  understood  that  power  must  be 
principled — that  when  nations  acquire  the 
capacity  to  destroy  human  life  they  must 
assert  the  courage  to  redeem  human  life; 
that  when  nations  are  .^ure  of  their  strength 
they  must  never  be  unsure  of  their  search 
for  peace. 

This  is  the  course  'hat  we  f. lUow  in  our 
land-  today. 

No  man  can  say  that  the  rcjad  ahead  will  be 
easy,  that  our  footing  will  always  be  sure. 
that  there  will  be  no  ob.stacles.  no  f>erils. 

Wherever  the  strong  and  the  free  may 
walk,  danger  will  stalk  their   trail 

I  believe  that  30  years  from  now  wiien  you 
are  nearing  the  age  that  I  have  attained  you 
will  look  back  upon  these  1960  s  as  the  time 
of  the  great  American  breakthrougii  toward 
the   victory   of   peace   over   war     toward    the 
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Tlotory  of  prosperity  over  poverty — toward 
the  victory  oX  hximan  rights  over  human 
'"^n*" — toward  the  victory  of  enlightened 
minds  over  darkness. 

Thomas  Wolfe  has  written :  "The  true  dis- 
covery of  America  is  before  us  •  •  •  the  true 
fulfillment  of  our  spirit,  of  our  people,  of 
our  mighty  land  U  yet  to  come  " 

Ctome  give  us  what  youth  alone  can  give 
us.  and  together  let  xis  make  that  discovery 

Thank  you  for  coming  here 


Renonnce  Hate  Messages 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or    NEW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU  E.S 
Thursday.  August  20.  1964 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speakei .  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include 
a  thought-provokinR  broadcast  editorial 
on  WCAU  radio,  in  Philadelphia,  on  Au- 
gust 14, 1964: 

Renounce  Hatt  Mf.ssacks 

There's  a  vicious  hate  campaign  going  on 
in  Philadelphia  and  across  the  Nation  Uxlay 
WCAU  radio  believes  it  has  a  duty  to  brini; 
this  revolting  truth  to  its  listeners 

As  usual  In  such  cases,  the  perpetrators  of 
an  attempt  to  rouse  the  basest   instincts   in 
man    do    so    under    the    guise   of    patriotism 
And  as  usual,  under  the  cloak  of  secrecy 

They  call  themselves  "Let  Freedom  Ring  ' 
The  hatemongers  circulate  by  word  of 
mouth  a  telephone  number  on  a  Philadel- 
phia exchange.  Persons  are  asked,  even 
tricked.  Into  phoning  the  number  What 
they  hear  at  the  other  end  is  a  shocking 
appeal  to  racists  •  •  •  an  attempt  to  whip 
the  so-called   white  backlash   into   a   frenzy 

They  use  suggestion.  Innuendo,  half-truth 
mixed  wltl^i  a  smattering  of  truth.  The  voice 
which  answers  the  phone  says  "Let  freedom 
ring."  then  proceeds  to  denounce  free  people 

It  charges  the  National  Council  of  Church- 
es is  arming  Negroes  in  a  conspiracy  with 
communism  •  •  •  with  bloody  revolution  as 
their  goal.  The  anonymous  voice  also  says, 
and   we  quote: 

"We  urge  our  listeners  to  purchase  a  riHe 
or  pistol  for  home  defense  "  The  message 
continues:  "We  are  not  promoting  insurrec- 
tion as  does  the  National  Council  of 
Churches." 

Another  message  says,  and  we  quote  again 
"Ifs  likely  that  those  three  civil  rights  work- 
ers In  Mississippi  were  kidnaped  and  mur- 
dered by  their  own  kind  to  drum  up  sym- 
pathy for  their  cause  "  It  talks  of  Commu- 
nist errand  boys  in  the  White  House 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  have 
Just  tuned  In.  those  are  quotes  from  mes- 
sages being  sent  out  anonymously  over  tele- 
phone Unee  •  •  •  not  the  opinion  of  thi.s 
station 

The  telephone  company  will  not  dl.sclose 
the  name  of  the  person  who  pays  the  bills 
for  the  daily  hate  message  The  phone  c(«m- 
pany  says  it  Is  powerless  to  art  unlp.s.s  a 
message  is  obscene. 

The  company  treats  the  hate  mes.sa'..;e  m 
the  same  way  it  protects  an  unlisted  tele- 
phone number.  Employees  who  disrio.sp  the 
names  of  those  behind  '  I,et  Freedom  Kihk' 
are  subject  to  dismissal. 

Thus,  the  anonymous  person  who  con- 
tracts for  the  phone  company  service  make.s 
it  a  condition  of  contract  that  his  Identity 
remain  secret. 

It  may  be  that  the  telephone  comp.tiiy 
should  reevaluate  its  policies  in  this  connec- 
tion,   although    weYe    quite    sure    the    phone 


company  Is  allowing  this  hate  talk  to  n  ^^ 
in  a  manner  prescribed  by  law.  ^^ 

But  Chief  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  HoUaJ^S 
held  that  freedom  of  speech  does  not  mS»" 
permission    to    cry    a    false    fire    alarm   InT^' 
crowded  theatre.     WCAU  believes  that  su^ 
hate  messages,  at  a  time  when   the  NalS    - 
is  trying  to  grapple  constructively  with  tts*' 
problem    of   human   rights,   are    feeding  2  *' 
fires    of    race   hatred    and    possible    vlolenea. ' '^ 
And   we  call   upon   all   decent  people   to  r*. 
nounce  such  tactics  by  the  undercover  ractsti    > 
and  hatemongers.  ^'"■f 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO    THE    PRINTING    €» 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of* 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  lav 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accommJ 
nied  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  exeeti. 
tive  department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent ofUce  of  the  Oovernment  submitting  r«- 
ports  or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (UJ 
Code,  title  44.  sec    140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Conmilttee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  rejjorted 
(US    Code,  title  44.  sec.   133.  p    1937) 


OOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALS 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Oovernment 
Printing  Office.  Washington  25.  DC.  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere w^th  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Oov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec  728, 
Supp    2) 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congrissional  Record, 
with  Mr  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-I12,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
(  harge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
tlie  REf  ORD  should  be  processed  through  this 
office 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec  150.  p. 
1939  1 . 
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Popular  Masic  Needs  Revival 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MA8SACHT7BETTS 

IN  THE  HOU81  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuts6xiy,  August  18,  1964 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimouB  consent  I  reviae  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  therein  an  auli- 
cle  In  a  recent  edition  of  the  New  York 
Sunday  News  entitled,  "Great  Songs 
Can't  Be  Sold  Today,"  setting  forth  the 
views  of  a  very  famous,  creative  artist, 
and  composer  of  popular  songs. 

I  am  en-eiUiy  distracted  by  the  account 
Mr  Irving  Caesar  has  given  in  this  arti- 
cle concerning  the  present  plight  of  crea- 
tive popular  songwriters  in  this  country, 
ms  unfortunate  experience  poses  the 
question  for  all  Americans— Where  are 
the  songs  of  yesterday? 

Even  casual  listening  to  radio  and  tele- 
vision pro-ams  today  of  renditions  of 
popular  music,  whenever  it  is  sung  and 
played,  gives  persons  interested  in  music 
unpleasant  reactions  and  fears  about  the 
future  of  American  popular  music. 

Time  was  when  talented  composers 
writing  popular  songs  of  merit  and  ap- 
peal could  find  a  market  for  them,  but 
this  is  quite  evidently  not  true  today,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Caesar  and  many  others 
who  are  close  to  the  music  business.  If 
this  is  the  way  it  continues,  what  will  be- 
come of  American  music  and  what  will 
happen  to  American  culture? 

Is  the  Nation  to  be  doomed  permanent- 
ly to  the  rash  of  cheap,  degrading  drivel 
and  doggerel  that  stems  from  our  juke- 
boxes and  air  channels,  permeates  our 
society  and  is  heard  around  the  world? 

When  will  the  American  public  again 
be  able  to  hear  the  songs  of  their  choice, 
and  when  will  gifted.  American  writers 
be  able  to  provide  their  songs  for  a  pub- 
lic eager  to  hear  them? 

Many  people  believe,  and  the  evidence 
seems  to  be,  that  certain  •  evils  have 
sprung  up  in  the  music  business  of  this 
country,  and  all  its  related  components, 
that  are  causing  gross  deterioration  in 
music  standards  and  threatening  our 
country  with  the  suppression  and  ulti- 
mate of  the  kind  of  popular  music  the 
American  i>eople  want  and  would  like  to 
have. 


Appendix 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  present 
methods  and  trends  are  bringing  us  deep- 
er into  the  mire  of  something  less  than 
mediocrity  in  popular  musical  offerings 
presented  to  the  public. 

Irving  Caesar  is  but  one  of  our  tal- 
ented writers  of  every  age,  who  is  finding 
it  impossible  these  days  to  break  through 
the  solid  wall  that  has  been  artificially 
set  up  to  bar  them  from  presenting  their 
songs  and  to  keep  the  American  pe<^le 
from  hearing  them.  There  is  also  the 
question  of  barring  these  Ulented  writers 
from  adequate  compensation  for  songs 
they  have  written  in  the  past  and  for 
which  they  are  entitled  to  receive  proper 
credit  and  compensation.  Failure  to  give 
c<xnposers  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of 
juke  boxes  is  indefensible. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  creative  talents 
of  so  many  gifted  composers  should  be 
strangled  and  so  ruthlessly  suppressed. 
It  is  nothing  short  of  a  disgrace,  as  weU 
as  a  major  peril  to  our  culture  that  the 
American  people  should  be  bombarded 
on  all  ddes  by  every  media  with  the  in- 
cessant barrage  of  undistinguished  and 
ofttimes  shocking,  irritating  music  that 
floods  our  homes  and  places  of  entertain- 
ment and  recreation  from  sources 
through  which  pepole  should  have  a 
right  to  expect  and  enjoy  the  kind  of 
music  they  want. 

I  will  not  touch  here  upon  the  incalcu- 
lable harm  and  Injury  that  is  being  done 
to  the  young  people  and  the  cultural 
standards  of  this  country,  which  comes 
from  the  dismal  state  of  our  national 
popular  music.  But  one  thing  is  certain 
that  unless  something  is  done  to  correct 
this  situation,  very  serious  results  will 
ensue  for  our  American  society. 

Congress  has  been  endeavoring  to  pro- 
mote deeper,  broader  interest  in  art  and 
cultural  activities  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, but  admittedly,  these  efforts  wiU  be 
fruitiess  unl^s  we  take  some  prompt, 
effective  action  to  apply  remedial  meas- 
ure* to  restore  the  hi«h  standards  of  pop- 
ular music  for  creative  artists  and  for 
the  general  public  which  our  Nation  has 
known  in  the  past. 

I  earnestly  hope  Congress  will  soon 
give  its  attention  to  these  vital  matters 
which  cut  so  deeply  into  the  well-being 
of  our  youth,  our  homes  and  our  free 
society  by  formulating  concrete  plans 
to  check  current  abuses,  eliminate  cur- 
rent evils  and  bring  our  great  music  in- 
dustry and  all  its  great  crwktive  talents 


once  again  into  tune  with  American  life. 

The  article  follows: 
Griat  80N08  Can't  B«  Sold  Today— Irving 

Caesar,  the  Wbitbb  or  "Tka  toil.  Two'   and 

Othb  Bio  Hm.  Plats  Bock  "k'  ,Roli- 
(By  Ben  OroM) 

Suppose  you  were  a  talented  new  or  even 
a  long-established  songwriter,  and  had  In 
your  briefcase  such  great  ditties  as  "Tea  for 
Two,"  "SOTsetimes  I'm  Happy."  or  "Crazy 
Rhythm."  Could  you  get  them  published 
or  recorded  today?  "No  you  couldn't"  Irving 
Caeear  told  me.  "Not  unless  these  ntimbers 
were  In  a  Broadway  musical  or  In  a  Holly- 
wood movie." 

Irrlng  should  kJiow.  Pot,  he  wrote  the 
lyrics  not  only  of  these  numbers  but  of  such 
standards  stUl  pUyed  all  otct  the  globe  as 
"Swanee,"  "I  Want  To  Be  Happy,"  "Is  It  True 
What  They  Say  About  Dixie?"  and  also  both 
the  words  and  music  of  the  m«norable  bal- 
lad, "If  I  Forget  You  " 

This  towering  figure  In  the  world  of  popu- 
lar music  once  collaborated  with  such  cele- 
brated compoeers  as  George  Gershwin,  Vin- 
cent Youmans.  Victor  Herbert,  Slgmund 
Romberg.  Rudolf  Prlml,  and  Ray  Henderson. 
He  has  written  some  1,000  songs  and  more 
than  10  million  recordings  of  these  have 
been  sold.  It's  a  rare  day  when  you  dont 
hear  several  of  them  on  the  radio  and  TV. 

CATEK   TO   TEENAGERS 

"But  all  of  UilB  counts  for  nothing  in 
1964,  '  said  Irving  as  we  were  dining  in  Dinty 
Moore's  restaurant.  And  he  wasn't  putting 
on  a  "Roor  mouth.  "  for  with  aU  the  royalties 
he  has  collected,  he  Is  one  of  the  truly  well- 
heeled  fellows  of  the  music  world. 

"You  see,"  he  explained,  "today  songs  live 
or  die  by  recordings.  Oh,  certainly,  there  are 
stlU  many  albums  of  standards  sold  and  you 
hear  these  on  many  radio  stations. 

"But,  for  the  most  part,  the  music  industry 
and  the  recording  companies  cater  to  the 
rock  "n"  roll  teenagers.  They  take  the  line 
of  least  resistance  and  refuse  to  take  a  chance 
on  something  better. 

1CT7SICAL   DELINQTJINCT 

•Good  lyrics  and  tunes  are  no  longer 
wanted,  unless  in  a  musical  or  Hollywood 
movie.  We  have  a  fcMTn  of  musical  Juvenile 
delinquency,  abetted  by  adult  delinquency 

"Someone  once  said:  Tell  me  what  a  na- 
tion is  singing  and  ni  tell  you  what  its 
thinking.'  Well,  Judging  by  rock  'n'  roll. 
today   we're  not  thinking  of  anything. 

"At  one  time,  songs  were  capsules  of  their 
time.  'Come  Josephine,  In  My  Flying  Ma- 
clUne'  and  'Oet  Out  and  Get  Under'  reflected 
our  new  preoccupation  with  aviation  and 
automoWleB.  *I  Didn't  Raise  My  Boy  to  Be 
a  S<Hdler'  and  'Brother,  Can  You  Spare  a 
Dlm«'  were  Totcee  of  their  periods.  As  for 
•Crazy  Rhjrthm,'  It  told  the  entire  story  of 
the  P.  Scott  Pltagerald  era. 
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"Today,  moet  of  our  music,  If  It  says  axiy- 
thing.  ahows  that  we  are  In  a  period  of  de- 
terioration. The  same  U  true  of  art  and  Ht- 
eratiire. 

"Of  course,  certain  songa  will  live:  Those 
of  Rodgera  and  Hammersteln,  Lerner  and 
Loewe,  and  some  othera.  But  what  a  lot  of 
terrible  stuff  we  get  on  some  of  those  Juke 
boxes. 

"Jxike  boxes,  by  the  way,  are  the  bane  of 
my  existence.  Ifa  outrageous  that  com- 
posers and  writers  receive  no  royalty  for  the 
numbera  played  on  these  machines.  ASCAP 
has  been  trying  to  persuade  Congrees  to 
remedy  this,  but  so  far  without  success. 

"Will   good  songs  ever  return?"   he  asked. 

NOT  so   HOPIXESS 

"Certainly.  Whenever  some  good-loolclng 
boy  or  girl  who  appeals  to  teenagers  sings 
good  songs  on  the  radio.  TV,  or  on  recordings, 
that  will  start  a  trend  other  popular  per- 
formers win  do  likewise,"  he  said. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  things  aren't  quite 
as  hopeless  as  they  may  seem.  Thousands 
of  teenagers  today  are  studying  serious 
music,  and  educational  music  for  schools  Is 
selling  better  than  ever  before." 

That  Is  why  Irvlng's  "safety,"  "friendship" 
and  "health"  song  series  have  been  sung  by 
more  than  10  million  children  In  the  United 
States.  Equally  popular  Is  his  stirring  musi- 
cal setting  of  "The  Pledge  of  Allegiance,"  for 
which  Congress  has  honored  him. 

ON   THK   "PKACI   SHIP" 

Although  Irving  refuses  to  discuss  his  age. 
he  Is  old  enough  to  have  been  a  stenographer 
and  correspondent  on  Henry  Ford's  "peace 
ship"  expedition  In  1915.  the  object  of  which 
was  "to  get  the  boys  out  of  the  trenchee  by 
Christmas."  IXirlng  the  Journey,  the  auto 
manufacturer  became  so  fond  of  him.  that  he 
later  gave  Irving  a  Job  at  his  assembly  plant 
on  Long  Island. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  he  began 
to  collaborate  with  Oershwln.  Educated  at 
Townaend  Harris  Hall  High  School  and  the 
City  College  of  New  York,  he  now  confesses. 
"I  was  a  good  songwriter  but  a  terrible 
mechanic.  As  for  Gtershwln,  he  was  a  Joy 
to  work  with,  the  greatest  pianist  of  his  type 
I've  ever  known,  and  he  had  a  radiant  per- 
sonality. 

"George  and  I  met  downtown  one  day, 
discussed  a  song  we  were  going  to  write  on 
the  bus  up  to  Riverside  Drive,  arrived  at  his 
home,  and  we  completed  It  In  12  minutes. 
The  number  was  'Swanee*  and  Al  Jolson 
made  It  a  tremendous  hit. 

"  "Tea  for  Two'  was  also  dashed  off.  Vin- 
cent Youmana  and  I  were  working  on  a 
musical.  One  day  I  was  sleeping  very  late 
In  my  apartment  at  32  West  64th  Street  and 
he  came  by  to  wake  me  up  and  take  me  to 
a  party.  As  I  was  dressing,  Vincent  re- 
marked, 'Something  came  to  me  this  morn- 
ing," and  he  sat  down  at  my  piano  to  play 
It. 

'Vincent  asked  me  for  a  lyric,  but  I  re- 
minded him  we  were  going  to  a  party.  But 
he  Insisted;  so  I  told  him  I'd  do  a  'dummy.' 
a  temporary  lyric,  right  there  and  then,  and 
write  a  "good  one'  the  next  morning. 

"rlVX-MINUTE    JOB 

"Well,  in  little  more  than  5  minutes,  as 
he  played  the  music  over  and  over  again, 
the  words  came  to  me.  That  ijrrlc  was  never 
changed  It  stayed.  And  that's  the  history 
of  'Tea  for  Two,"  one  of  the  most  popular 
songs  ever  written." 

"How  did  you  ever  get  together  with  Vic- 
tor Herbert?"  I  asked. 

Ah,  there  was  a  great,  a  really  wonderful 
man  He  had  a  true  Irish  charm.  Although 
I  was  Just  a  kid,  he  encouraged  and  took 
me  along  for  the  out-of-town  tryouts  of  his 
shows.  Whenever  he  couldn't  get  hold  of 
his  own  lyricist,  during  an  emergency,  he 
had  me  do  words  to  his  music. 

"Hert>ert  was  a  hard  worker.     He'd  sit  up 


all  night  doing  the  orchestration  for  his 
songs.  Aloe,  he  believed  In  living  It  up. 
There  were  kega  of  rare  whisky  In  his  home 
and  many  boxes  of  fine  cigars." 

HX'S  A  BACRXLOS 

Irving,  who  Is  fire  feet  five  and  s  half, 
with  brown  eyes  and  greying  hair.  Is  a 
stxirdy,  highly  magnetic  man  of  180  pounds. 
He  Uvea  In  Manhattan  and  U  still  a  bachelor. 
Why? 

"My  explanation  la.  to  quote  Oscar  Wilde. 
'Because  I  want  to  stay  In  love.'  ■■  •  •  •  But 
actually,  he's  In  love  with  song  writing  and 
talking  about  it  on  such  shows  as  Long  John 
Nebel's  all-night  sessions. 

And.  above  all,  he  Ls  obsessed  by  the  Idea 
of  restoring  American  popular  music  to  Its 
former  high  estate.  So  It's  not  surprising 
that  he  has  expressed  his  criticism  of  the 
current  trend  In  the  updated  lyrics  of  a 
song.  "Good  Little  Tune.  "  which  he  wrote 
years  ago  with  George  Gershwin.  Two  of  his 
lines  read: 

"You're    not   like   rock    'n'    roll. 
You    have    a    heart    and   soul." 


Power    and   Pradence   in   Our    National 
Defense  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  20.  1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  para- 
doxically—as  Cuba  in  1962  and  Vietnam 
in  1964  have  taught  us— the  best  route 
toward  peace  Is  to  have  the  military 
strength  and  the  courage  to  respond — 
but  also  the  prudence  not  to  over  re- 
spond— to  challenges  to  peace. 

On  August  17.  1964,  the  very  able  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Robert  S.  McNamara. 
described  the  Increased  force  which  per- 
mitted President  Kennedy  to  face  down 
the  Russians  over  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis — a  confrontation  which  lead  di- 
rectly to  the  nuclear  test -ban  treaty  and 
other  reductions  of  tensions  with  the 
Russians  and  the  diversified  force  which 
permitted  President  Johnson  to  respond 
with  firmness  but  cool  restraint  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  attack  on  the  UJS.  de- 
stroyers in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

I    commend    Secretary    McNamara's 
statement  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
American  people: 
Statemknt  or  RoBOrr  S.   McNamara,  Secre- 

TART  or  DzrxNSK,  BiroRE  the  Democratic 

Plattobm  Committm.  August  17,  1964 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
my  purpose  this  afternoon  Is  to  review  the 
defense  policies  of  this  administration,  to 
report  to  you  and  the  American  people  on 
the  fumUment  of  the  pledges  made  by  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  administration  In  1960. 
and  to  recommend  our  defense  policies  for 
the  coming  years. 

The  defense  establishment  we  found  In 
1961  was  based  on  a  strategy  of  massive  nu- 
clear retaliation  as  the  answer  to  all  military 
and  political  aggression.  We.  however,  were 
convinced  that  our  enemies  would  never  find 
credible  a  strategy  which  even  the  American 
people  did  not  believe.  We  believed  In  a 
strategy  of  controlled  flexible  response,  where 
the  military  force  of  the  United  States  would 
become  a  finely  tuned  Instrument  of  national 
policy,  versatile  enough  to  meet  with  appro- 
priate force  the  fuU  spectrum  of  possible 
threats  to  our  national  security  from  guer- 
rilla subversion  to  all-out  nuclear  war. 


The  Defense  Department  we  found  In  l&ei 
was  one  In  which  each  military  service  madt 
its  own  Independent  plans.  We  found  the 
Army  relying  on  airlift  which  the  Air  Force 
was  unable  to  provide.  Wa  found  the  Army 
envisioning  a  long  war,  stockpiling  supplies 
for  as  long  as  2  years;  while  the  Air  Force, 
envisioning  a  short  war,  had  supplies  for  only 
a  few  days.  We  found  a  weaj>ons  Inventory 
completely  lacking  In  certain  major  elements 
required  for  combat  readiness,  but  which  also 
contained  270  percent  of  the  necessary  106 
nun.  towed  howitzers,  and  290  percent  of  the 
necessary  4.2-lnch  mortars.  We  believed  In 
balanced.  Integrated,  military  forces  equipped 
to  respond  with  a  level  of  power  appropriate 
to  the  type  of  aggression  mounted  against 
us. 

In  1961,  we  found  military  strategy  to  be 
the  stepchild  of  a  predetermined  budget.  A 
financial  celling  was  placed  on  national  se- 
curity and  funds  were  allocated  not  on  the 
basis  of  military  requirements,  but  according 
to  the  dictates  of  an  arbitrary  fiscal  policy. 
While  we  believed  that  our  defense  forces 
should  be  procured  and  operated  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost,  we  were  convinced  that  only 
the  safety  of  the  country  should  determine 
the  forces  to  be  assembled. 

The  strategic  nuclear  force  we  found  In  the 
Defense  Department  was  vulnerable  to  sur- 
prise missile  attack.  The  nonnuclear  force 
we  found  was  weak  In  combat-ready  divi- 
sions, weak  In  airlift  capability,  weak  In  tac- 
tical air  support.  The  counterlnsurgency 
forces  were,  for  all  practical  purposes,  non- 
existent. We  believed  that  the  United  States 
must  be  supreme  In  sU  types  of  nUUtary 
force  to  meet  all  types  of  aggression  across 
the  entire  spectrum  of  modern-day  conflict. 

That  la  why,  in  1960,  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  pledged — 

To  "recast  our  military  cap)aclty  In  order 
to  provide  forces  and  weapons  of  a  diversity, 
balance,  and  mobility  sufficient  In  quantity 
and  quality  to  deter  both  limited  and  gen- 
eral aggression." 

To  create  "deterrent  military  power  such 
that  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  leaders  will  have 
no  doubt  that  an  attack  on  the  United  States 
would  surely  be  followed  by  their  own  de- 
struction." 

To  pursue  "continuous  modernization  of 
our  forces  through  Intensified  research  and 
development,  including  essential  programs 
slowed  down,  terminated,  suspended,  or  neg- 
lected for  lack  of  budgetary  support." 

When  I  became  Secretary  of  Defense  In 
January  1961,  President  Kennedy  gave  me 
two  Instructions  which  President  Johnson 
has  strongly  reemphaslzed : 

First,  develop  the  military  force  structure 
necessary  for  a  solid  foiindation  for  our  for- 
eign policy,  and  do  this  without  regard  to 
arbitrary  or  predetermined  budget  ceilings. 

Second,  having  determined  that  force 
structure,  procure  and  operate  It  at  the  low- 
est p>osslble  cost. 

In  his  first  state  of  the  Union  message  to 
the  Congress,  President  Kennedy  said: 

"I  have  Instructed  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  reappraise  our  entire  defense  strategy — 
our  ability  to  fulfill  our  conunltments — the 
effectiveness,  vulnerability,  and  dispersal  of 
our  strategic  bases,  forces,  and  warning  sys- 
tems— the  efficiency  and  economy  of  our 
operation  and  organization — the  elimination 
of  obsolete  bases  and  Installations — and  the 
adequacy,  modernization,  and  mobility  of  our 
present  conventional  and  nuclear  forces  and 
weap>ons  systems  In  the  light  of  present  and 
future  dangers  " 

Under  the  direction  of  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Congress,  with  the  support  of  the  leaders  of 
both  political  parties,  aided  by  dedicated  and 
able  assistants  In  and  out  of  uniform,  and 
with  the  backing  of  the  American  people, 
we  have  been  able  to  keep  these  pledges. 

We  have  vastly  Increased  our  strategic  nu- 
clear and  our  conventional  strength.  Since 
January  1961.  we  have  attained: 
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A  150-percent  Increase  In  the  number  of 
nuclear  warheads  and  a  aoo-percent  increase 
m  total  megatonnage  In  our  Strategic  Alert 

^A*1lO-percent  Increase  In  the  Tactical  Nu- 
clear Force  in  Western  Europe. 

A  46-percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
combat-ready  Army  divisions. 

A  44-percent  increase  In  the  number  of 
tiictlcal  fighter  squadrons. 

A  75-percent  Increase  In  airlift  capability. 

A  100-percent  Increase  In  ship  construc- 
tion to  modernize  our  fleet. 

An  800-percent  Increase  In  the  special 
forces  trained  for  counterlnsurgency. 

To  appreciate  the  full  extent  of  this  force, 
we  must  contrast  It  to  that  of  oiu-  principal 
adversary.  By  such  a  test,  our  strategic  su- 
periority  U   UicontesUble. 

Our  Strategic  Alert  Forces  now  have  1.100 
bombers.  Including  650  on  16-mlnute  alert, 
equipped  with  decoy  missiles  and  other  pene- 
tration aids  to  assure  that  they  will  reach 
their  targets.  The  Soviet  Union  could,  with 
difficulty,  place  over  this  country  on  two-way 
missions  sllghUy  more  than  100  heavy  bomb- 
ers pl'JS  150  medium  bombers  capable  of 
striking  only  Canada  and  the  northwestern 
comer  of  the  United  States. 

We  now  have  more  than  800  fully  armed, 
dependable  ICBM^s  deployed  on  launchers, 
almost  all  In  hardened  and  dispersed  silos. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  fewer  than  one-fourth 
this   number,    and    fewer    still    In    hardened 

silos. 

Our  Navy  now  has  256  Polaris  missiles  de- 
ployed In  18  submarines:  26  more  Polaris 
submarines  are  under  construction.  The 
Soviet  Union's  submarine-launched  ballis- 
tic missile  fleet  Is,  by  comparison,  small  and 
Ineffective 

Each  of  our  Polaris  missiles  Is  carried  In 
a  nuclear  powered  submarine — but  only  a 
small  percentage  of  Soviet  ballistic  missile 
submarines  have  nuclear  power. 

Each  of  OUT  Polaris  missiles  can  be 
launched  from  beneath  the  surface.  The 
Soviet's  have  no  such  operational  missile. 
Each  of  our  Polaris  missiles  has  a  range 
of  1,500  miles  or  more.  The  range  of  Soviet 
submarine- launched  missiles  Is  less  than 
one-third  as  much. 

The  power  of  these  forces  will  soon  be 
further  Increased  by  the  addition  ot  the 
new  Polaris  A-3  missile  and  the  new  Mln- 
uteman  11.  The  Mlnutenuui  II  Is  as  great 
an  Improvement  over  the  Mlnuteman  I  as 
the  B-52  was  over  the  B-47.  It  will  be 
more  than  eight  times  as  effective  against 
the  best  protected  military  targets  as  Its 
predecessor. 

These,  and  many  other  new  weapons  de- 
velopments, are  products  of  our  continu- 
ing efforts  to  keep  the  pledge  we  made  in 
1960  and  to  make  certain,  in  President  John- 
sons  words,  "that  the  United  States  Is, 
and  will  remain,  first  In  the  use  of  science 
and  technology  for  the  protection  of  Its 
people." 

We  have.  In  fact.  Increased  by  50  percent, 
expenditures  for  military  research  and  de- 
velopment over  the  level  prevailing  dvirlng 
the  last  4  years  of  the  previous  administra- 
tion. We  have  Initiated  206  new  weapons 
research  projects,  including  77  costing  tlO 
million  or  more  each. 

I  would  like  to  mention  Just  a  few  of  the 
new  projects  and  new  weapons  systems  Ini- 
tiated or  carried  to  completion  during  this 
administration: 

The  SR-71.  a  long-range,  manned,  super- 
sonic strategic  military  reconnaissance  air- 
craft, which  employs  the  most  advanced 
observation  equipment  in  the  world  and 
flies  at  over  2.000  miles  per  hour  and  at  an 
altitude  of  over  80,000  feet. 

The  new  Nike  X,  which  will  give  us  the 
option  to  deploy — If  the  national  security 
requires  It — the  most  advanced  antlballlstlc 
missile  yet  conceived  by  any  nation. 

The  new  A7A  aircraft,  which  wUl  give 
the  Navy  superior  attack  capability  at  more 


than   double  Xh»  range  of  the  A4E  that  It 
wUl  replace. 

THe  KX-10.  a  lieaTy,  new  type  of  torpedo 
for  use  against  deep  diving,  fast,  nuclear 
submarines. 

The  new  t^^I"  battle  tank,  which  wUl  give 
our  ground  forces  armor  superiority 
throughout  tlie  1870 's. 

The  revolutionary  variable  sweep  winged 
F-111  fighter-bomber,  a  supersonic  aircraft 
wbl<^  has  double  the  range  and  several 
times  the  payload  of  any  previous  fighter - 
bomber. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  our  strategic  forces 
are  and  will  remain  In  the  1960'8  and  the 
1970's,  sufi&clent  to  Insure  the  destruction  of 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China,  under  the  worst  Imaginable  drcimi- 
Btancee  accompanying  the  outbreak  of  war. 
There  should  be  no  doubt  of  this  In  the  mind 
of  any  Amwlcan.  There  Is  none  In  the  minds 
of  our  enemies. 

But  nuclear  power  alone  Is  not  enough 
Such  power  was  not  usable  against  the 
Soviets  when  they  blockaded  our  friends  in 
West  Berlin.  Such  power  was  not  usable 
against  Conununlst  gruerrUlas  in  Greece  In 
1947.  It  was  not  usable  In  Malaya  In  1948. 
It  was  not  usable  against  Conununlst  guer- 
rillas m  the  Philippines  in  1950.  It  was  not 
usable  to  protect  our  destroyers  in  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  In  1964.  And  such  power  Is  not 
usable  against  the  Vletoong  guerrillas  who 
have  Infiltrated  South  Vietnam. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  strategic  nuclear 
deterrent  we  have  assembled  against  our 
enemies  has  driven  them  to  acts  of  political 
and  mUlt&ry  aggression  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  spectrum  of  conflict.  The  Communists 
now  seek  to  test  our  capacity,  our  patience, 
and  our  will  to  resist  at  the  lower  end  of 
this  spectrum  by  crawling  tmder  the  nuclear 
defenses  of  the  free  world.  The  threat  that 
Castro  presents  to  Latin  America  and  the 
challenge  before  us  today  In  South  Vietnam 
Use  not  in  nuclear  war,  but  in  the  twilight 
aome  of  guerrilla  terrorism  and  subversloDj 

To  deal  with  this  form  of  political  and 
military  aggression  and  similar  acts  of  vio- 
lence which  are  less  than  all-out  war,  since 
1961: 

We  have  Increased  the  regular  strength  of 
the  Army  by  100,000  men.  and  the  number 
of  combat-reiuly  divisions  from  11  to  16. 

We  have  raised  the  number  of  tactical 
fighter  squadrons  from  55  to  79. 

We  have  trained  over  100,000  officers  In 
counterlnsurgency  skills  necessary  to  fight 
guerrilla  and  antlguerrllla  warfare. 

We  have  put  into  production  the  new 
C-141  Starllfter  which  will,  by  1968,  Increase 
our  airlift  by  400  percent  over  what  we  had 
In  1961. 

What  I  have  Just  described  Is  an  aggrega- 
tion of  force  without  parallel  In  himian  his- 
tory. As  President  Johnson  has  said.  "We. 
as  well  as  our  adversaries,  must  stand  In  awe 
before  the  power  our  craft  has  created  and 
our  wisdom  must  labor  to  control." 

To  create  and  maintain  such  a  force  has 
required  the  Investment  of  $30  billion  more 
for  the  fiscal  years  1962-65  than  would  have 
been  spent  had  we  continued  at  the  level 
of  the  last  defense  budget  of  the  previous 
administration. 

To  create  and  maintain  such  a  force  re- 
quires natural  resoiu-ces,  scientific  ingenuity. 
Industrial  complexes,  and  nUlUons  of  Ameri- 
cans dedicated  to  the  security  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  free  world.  To  harness  this  wide 
array  of  hvunan  and  material  resources,  and 
to  form  them  Into  usable  power  requires  an 
exceedingly  precise  degree  of  control.  The 
engine  of  Defense  must  be  so  harnessed  that 
its  vast  power  may  be  unleashed  to  the  pre- 
cise degree  required  by  whatever  threat  we 
face. 

In  January  1961,  we  Introduced  an  inte- 
grated cycle  of  planning  that  anticipates,  on 
a  continuing  5-year  basis,  our  total  mili- 
tary requirements.  Our  national  strategy, 
the  military  force  structure,  the  war  plans 


and  the  Defense  budget  are  now  all  related 
one  to  another. 

Today,  our  entire  Defense  effort  is  planned 
as  a  unified  whole.  This  system  eliminates 
wasteful  duplication.  It  weeds  out  programs 
which  have  lost  their  original  promise,  free- 
ing reources  for  more  profitable  appUcatlon 
In  other  areas.  Through  it,  we  have  been 
able  to  provide  and  maintain  a  balanced, 
flexible  force  capable  of  meeting  any  chal- 
lenge, at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

The  determination  to  maintain  the  neces- 
sary military  force  for  our  national  security 
without  regard  to  arbitrary  budgets  does  not 
mean  that  we  must  discard  either  common - 
sense  or  prudent  management.  True  econ- 
omy Is  not  really  the  product  of  arbitrary 
budget  ceilings.  It  never  has  been  True 
economy  In  building  the  Nation's  defenses 
consists  In: 

Buying  only  what  we  need. 
Buying  at  the  lowest  sound  price 
And  reducing  operating  costs. 
In  the  absence  of  these  precepts,  our  re- 
constituted defense  force  would  have  cost 
many  billions  of  dollars  more  than  the  $50 
bllUon  that  we  have  been  required  to  invest 
each  year.     By  following  these  precepts,  we 
have: 

Saved  $2.5  billion  In  fiscal  year  1964  alone, 
$1  billion  more  than  our  original  goal. 

Set  a  goal  of  future  savings  of  $4.6  billion 
each  year,  every  year,  beginning  In  fiscal  year 
1968. 

Reduced  annual  operating  costs  by  $568 
million  by  terminating  operations  at  ob- 
solete and  surplus  military  bases. 

Turned  back  to  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy  1,100  square  miles  of  real  estate 
which  is  now  tax-producing  instead  of  tax- 
consuming. 

We  could  not  have  instituted  the  Inte- 
grated system  by  which  we  have  increased 
ovjT  efficiency  and  our  strength  wltlxout  the 
Wholehearted  coc^>eration  and  support  of  our 
men  and  wonoen  in  unifcunn.  Neither  this 
system — nor  any  system — will  ever  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  sound  military  Judgment.  Under 
this  administration,  as  nevw  before,  profes- 
sional military  Judgment  from  all  four  serv- 
ices has  been  a  critical  factor  in  the  planning 
of  our  defense  strategy.  As  General  Taylor, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
stated  In  1963: 

"The  voice  of  the  American  soldier  is  en- 
titled to  a  serious  hearing  In  our  national 
councils — and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  to- 
day he  receives  that  hearing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  and  I  know.  It  Is 
only  by  combining  the  best  military  Judg- 
ment In  the  WOTld  and  the  most  advanced 
scientific  and  analytical  techniques,  that  we 
have  been  able  to  create  and  control  the  bal- 
anced, flexible  forces  now  at  our  disposal. 

Development  of  the  greatest  military  power 
in  human  history — with  a  capability  to  re- 
spond to  every  level  of  aggression  across  the 
entire  spectrum  of  conflict — Is  beyond  ques- 
tion the  most  significant  achievement  in  the 
Defense  Establishment  during  our  years  in 
office. 

Having  placed  this  vast  power  at  the  dis- 
pKJsal  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
we  have  also  given  him  the  means  to  control 
it.  For,  his  1b  an  awesome  responsibility.  A 
full-scale  nuclear  exchange  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  lasting 
less  than  1  hour,  would  kill  almost  100  mil- 
lion Americans — the  equivalent  of  over  300 
World  War  H'a.  There  would  be  little  com- 
fort in  knowing  that  over  100  million  Rus- 
sians would  also  be  killed. 

The  awescane  responsibility  to  unleash  such 
force,  I  believe,  can  rest  only  on  the  highest 
elected  official  in  this  country — the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

This  is  why  we  have  devoted  such  talent 
and  energy  to  bring  nuclear  weapons  under 
the  actual,  as  well  as  theoretical,  control  of 
the  President.  Our  best  scientists  have 
created  the  most  secure  and  the  most  de- 
pendable communications  and  command  and 
control    system   conceived    by    man.     Every 
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step  from  the  first  command  to  the  final  fir- 
ing Is  participated  In  by  two  or  more  people 
following  Intricate  and  highly  secret  pro- 
cedures. Each  of  these  procedures  Is  per- 
sonally approved   by  the  President  himself. 

We  In  Defense  will  spare  no  energy  to 
make  certain  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States — and  he  alone — has  complete 
control  over  the  dispatch  of  our  nuclear 
weapons.  I  consider  the  provision  of  this 
control  to  the  President  my  most  solemn 
obligation  as  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  believe 
this  has  also  been  the  view  of  every  U.S. 
President,  every  Secretary  of  State,  and  every 
Secretary  of  Defense  In  the  nuclear  era.  As 
President  Johnson  has  said : 

'I  believe  that  the  final  responsibility  for 
all  decisions  on  nuclear  weapons  must  rest 
with  the  civilian  head  of  this  Government. 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  And  I 
•  •  •  believe  that  is  the  way  the  American 
people  want  It." 

And  this  Is  the  first  pledge  that  I  would 
recommend  we  make  to  the  American  people 
m  1964. 


Confess  Most  Exploit  Its   Recovery  of 
Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON.  FUQUA 

OF    FLORUJA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  20,  1964 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Flor- 
ida Times-Union  of  Saturday.  August  15. 
1964,  carried  an  editorial  which  expresses 
the  sentiments  of  many  of  us.  We  are 
concerned  with  the  erosion  of  power  of 
our  representative  bodies  of  the  Congress 
and  the  continued  lawmaking  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  courts.  I  would  like 
to  have  printed  here  this  editorial  from 
that  Jacksonville  newspaper  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Membership  of  the 
House. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Congress  Must  ExPLorr  Its  Recovery  of 
Power 

A  bitter  battle  on  the  flcwrs  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  may  be  expected  before  propHDsals 
to  CTirtaJl  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  State  legislative  rapportlonment 
matters  are  either  accepted  or  rejected. 

In  the  preliminary  maneuverlngs  which 
brought  curtailment  proposals  to  the  floor 
of  both  Housee.  ta&nj  Interesting  Insights 
Into  the  mlndfl  and  phlloeophles  of  Congreas- 
men  have  been  provided. 

If  a  southern  congressional  committee 
chairman  had  allowed  a  bill  on  a  vital  sub- 
ject, such  as  reapportionment,  to  remain 
locked  In  his  hearing  group,  he  would  have 
been  loudly  castigated  by  both  press  and 
politicians.  Yet,  Congressman  Emanuel 
Celler.  New  York  Democrat,  has  been  doing 
Just  that  to  reapix>rtlonment  bills  for  many 
months. 

In  the  Senate,  liberal  elements  announced 
a  plan  to  filibuster  Senator  Everett  Dirk- 
sen's  reapportionment  rider  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  until  they  were  frightened  by  the 
action  of  the  Rules  Committee  In  the  House, 
which  took  Representative  Wh-liam  Tuck's 
bill  away  from  Celler. 

Tuck's  bill  would  bar  the  Supreme  Court 
from  ever  moving  Into  reapportionment  mat- 
ters, while  DiRKSEN's  bin  limits  Court  action 
only  for  a  temporary  period. 

Liberal  Congressmen,  usually  the  ones  who 
would  gain  personally  from  the  Supreme 
Court  rulings,  are  howling  that  the  propoeed 
bills  are  "unconstitutional."  The  charge 
seems  slightly  humorous  considering  their 
demand  that  they  be  able  to  Interpret  the 


Oonstltutlcm  to  fit  tlielr  needs  on  dvll  rights 
and  other  vote-getting  measures. 

The  moot  encouraging  and  Import&nt  fact 
In  the  whole  oonfuaed  dliq;>ute  U  th&t  tbe 
13411b  aimed  at  reetralnlng  the  rampaging 
Sufyreoae  Court  ever  got  ooto  the  floor  of 
either  House,  l^e  fact  Indicates  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Congress  has  been  shaken  from 
Its  lethargic  acceptance  otf  Court  Incursions 
Into  Its  domain.  An  early  sign  that  such  a 
move  might  be  brewing  was  given  In  the  at- 
tempt to  limit  the  pay  Increase  for  the  Ju- 
dicial branch  of  the  Government. 

It  Is  Important  now  that  the  Congress  not 
sit  back  or  ease  up  Its  pressure  on  the  Court 
and  any  other  agency  which  has  sought  to 
erode  away  the  {xxwer  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  Like  a  military  commander 
who  has  succeeded  In  penetrating  enemy 
lines,  the  conservative  Congressmen  must 
now  exploit  their  gain  by  pushing  out 
against  those  agencies  and  groups  who  have 
attempted  to  allocate  to  themselves  the 
powers,  privileges,  and  duties  of  the  Congress. 


Nyle  Werthmaiiii,  Davenport,  Iowa,  High 
School  Stvdent  Makes  Inspiring  Speech 
on  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  20.  1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  year.  Nyle  Werthmann.  951 
Cimarron  Drive,  Davenport,  Iowa,  a  stu- 
dent at  West  High  School  in  Davenport, 
won  a  speech  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Scott  County  Council  of  Republican 
Women.  He  went  on  to  win  the  contest 
for  the  First  District  of  Iowa  and  was  a 
participant  In  the  State  finals. 

Nyle's  speech  on  what  the  Constitution 
means  to  him,  and  what  he  feels  it  should 
mean  to  others,  is  a  very  sound  exp>osi- 
tion  for  a  high  school  youngster  and  I 
am  proud  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

In  doing  so,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Iowa  Council  of  Republican  Women  for 
sponsoring  this  speech  contest  for  high 
school  boys  and  girls  In  Iowa  In  order 
to  encourage  youthful  Interest  In  politics 
and  to  develop  future  leaders. 

Nyle  Werthmann  s  speech  on  the  Con- 
stitution follows: 

What  the  CoNSTirtrrioN  Means  to  Me 
(By  Nyle  Werthmann,  Davenport.  Iowa) 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  reading  an  article  In 
US.  News  &  World  Report  which  reviewed 
the  current  national  problems,  and  as  I  read, 
one  sentence  leaped  out  from  the  page  and 
hit  me  with  a  force  that  left  me  stunned. 
It  went,  "The  entire  American  situation  is 
getting  very  strange,  giving  an  Impression 
that  U.S.  policymakers  have  no  clear  Idea  ol^ 
what  they've  doing."  This  sentence  brought 
to  brilliant  clarity  In  a  Instant,  a  gnawing 
fear  that  had  been  growing  In  the  iMck  of  my 
mind  for  some  time — the  fear,  and  I  think 
you've  sensed  it  too,  that  maybe  we  don't 
know  where  we're  going;  that  maybe  we  are 
a  nation  without  goals. 

The  happenings  of  recent  times  seem  to 
Indicate  this  very  thing.  For  example:  Cur- 
rently, while  we've  spent  over  $2  billion  to 
protect  10  million  Vietnamese  from  com- 
munism, we've  done  nothing  to  protect  360 
million  in  our  own  hemisphere  from  Castrolte 
subversion  and  terrorism.  I  wonder,  where 
ifl  our  freedom,  when  so  doeely  endatigered. 

Another  example:   l^e  Oovenunent  pro- 


poses to  give  us  eventual  freedom  from  want 
with  a  tax  cut,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
promises  our  children  want,  by  maintaining 
its  astronomical  expenditures. 

And  in  another  area,  Washington  calls  for 
State  initiative  in  civil  rights,  in  education, 
in  city  planning  and  transportation,  and  yet 
In  all  these  areas  stifles  that  very  initiative 
with  high  taxes,  dogmatic  dictation  of  ac- 
tion, and  blanket  Federal  programs  that 
often  replace  working  State  programs. 

Most  Important,  though,  is  that  while  our 
government  was  originally  dedicated  to  in- 
dividual rights.  It  now  violates  these  rights 
by  withholding  at  will  vital  information  from 
the  people,  and  taxing  at  will  for  reasons 
and  ends  entirely  its  own.  An  example  of 
this  Is  the  New  House  Offlce  Building,  which 
for  some  undivulged  reason  is  coating  lo 
times  as  much  as  the  Empire  State  Building 
did. 

These  alarming  trends  Indicate  two  things 
to  me: 

1.  That  the  most  vital  principles,  the  only 
real  principles  our  Nation  can  11^^  by,  are 
being  abandoned  in  an  aimlessly  flailing 
bureaucracy. 

2.  That  the  dignity  and  value  of  the  In- 
dividual is  slowly  being  stolen  by  a  Federal 
system  grown  malignant. 

Because  of  this,  I  would  like  to  talk  with 
you  today  very  seriously  about  what  I  con- 
sider the  only  thing  that  can  lead  us  toward 
sound  goals  again — a  reawakening  to  the 
basic  relationship  between  the  American  and 
his    Constitution. 

The  Constitution,  I  don't  know  what  those 
words  mean  to  you,  but  to  me  they've  always 
meant  something  very  8p>ecial.  The  first 
time  I  heard  them  I  must  still  have  been 
running  around  knee  high  to  our  rose  bvishes. 
In  a  pair  of  shoes  that  would  fit  on  one  palm 
today.  When  I  was  little,  of  course,  I  never 
really  knew  what  Constitution  meant,  but  I 
thought  It  had  something  to  do  with — loud 
bangs  In  the  backyard,  and  sparklers  glowing 
in  the  dark,  and  the  night  sky  bursting  with 
fireworks,  and  flags  in  front  of  houses  up 
and  down  the  street.  I  guess  Dad  used  the 
word  when  he  explained  the  Fourth  of  July 
to  me,  and  that  produced  the  association. 
When  I  was  that  age.  Constitution  meant 
something  strange,  and  miraculous — a  kind 
of  adventure.  Maybe  I'm  admitting  imma- 
turity, but  It  still  does. 

As  I  read  that  news  article  I  mentioned, 
and  woBdered  over  our  great  problems,  my 
thoughts  somehow  led  me  back  to  that 
miraculous  Constitution,  and  the  patriots 
who  wrote  It.  And  as  I  thought  of  oiu  prob- 
lems, I  visualized  how  the  great  men  who 
wrote  our  Constitution  overcame  theirs.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  their  courage  in  the 
search  for  sound  laws  is  something,  in  a 
very  Immediate  sense,  that  you  and  I  must 
be   prepared   to   emulate. 

Witness  It:  Right  now  you're  In  Inde- 
pendence Hall  in  Philadelphia.  All  around 
you  the  Constitutional  Convention  Is  In  ses- 
sion. That  chair  you  sit  In  is  oak,  unpadded, 
and  you've  been  sitting  there  2  hours  al- 
ready, with  another  hour  to  go  before  noon 
recess.  The  heat  of  a  late  June  morning  is 
drifting  in  shimmering  waves  through  the 
open  windows,  and  outside  the  trees  t>arely 
stir.  To  your  right  a  speaker  Is  reading  in  a 
stiff  monotone  from  a  lengthy  statement  de- 
nouncing the  proposed  Supreme  Court.  As 
you  listen  your  frill  collau-  begins  to  hurt 
your  neck,  and  your  thick  formal  clothes 
make  you  miserable  in  the  heat.  The  ses- 
sion has  been  going  over  a  month  now,  with 
no  end  In  sight,  and  your  mind  drifts  to  the 
pressing  problems  at  home  caused  by  your 
prolonged  absence.  It  grows  hotter,  and  the  ^ 
Bp>eaker  drones  on.  This  afternoon  many 
more  hours  of  the  same  will  continue. 

In  May,  June,  and  July  of  1787  our  Con- 
stitution was  painstakingly  written  under 
Just  such  circumstances.  It  never  ceases  to 
amaze  me  what  these  men  had  to  overcome — 
the  actual  physical  problems  In  conducting 


a  meeting  of  that  length.  In  that  weather 
and  limply  nuantalnlng  concentration.  Tet 
these  men  did  k>  much  more  than  Just  that 
that  their  words  can  stUl  serve  after  177 
years  as  law  o<  the  land  for  the  greatest 
rountry  on  earth. 

These  men  had  a  quality  that  we  must 
seek  for  ourselves,  a  kind  of  dogged  spirit 
that  can  only  be  defined  as  Americanism 
in  lU  truest  form,  as  mutual  respect  and 
concern  Down  through  the  years  this  spirit, 
rather  than  place  of  birth,  or  legal  citizen- 
ship has  been  the  real  thing  that  made  men 
Americans,  and  brought  our  Nation  to  Its 
present  greatness. 

This  respect  and  concern  for  each  person  s 
freedom  that  produced  our  Constitution  Is 
the  same  thing  that  won  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  same 
thing  that  placed  American  soldiers  around 
the  globe  In  World  Wars  I  and  U.  Victory 
In  theae  confUcts  simply  mirrors  the  deter- 
mination of  a  free  people  to  keep  freedom. 
Americans  have  been  fighters,  not  from  per- 
sonal greed,  but  from  respect  for  each 
other's  personal  rights.  If  we  can  have  the 
courage  to  continue  that  respect  In  a  very 
real  way  (you  and  I)  have  transcended  time, 
to  become  brothers  with  the  writers  of  our 
Constitution,  and  aU  real  Americans  of  all 

times. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-three  years  after 
that  hot  June  morning  another  young  Amer- 
ican sat  shivering  In  the  cold  of  a  German 
night  waiting  for  dawn.  The  ground  In  the 
trench  was  damp  and  cold,  and  though  he  put 
his  head  on  the  M-1  across  his  knees  he  could 
not  sleep.  In  the  distance  frequent  thuds 
and  booms  povmded  the  air.  It  was  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Biilge.  That  young  man  might 
have  been  my  father,  or  one  of  you,  or  one  of 
your  friends.  The  person  and  the  place  don't 
really  matter.  What  does  matter  Is  that  In 
all  such  places,  Atlantic  or  Pacific.  Americans 
stood  together  to  defend  each  other.  There 
were  men  there  willing  to  attempt  the  Im- 
possible, and  for  what? — the  same  thing  we 
revolted  against  England  for — freedom. 

And  yet  that  freedom  was  not  won  for 
the  final  time  by  the  revolution,  or  World 
War  n,  nor  has  it  been  yet.  Our  Constitution 
can  never  guarantee  us  that  freedom.  I 
think  I  first  realized  this  when  I  considered 
a  statement  I  read  In  my  sociology  text  last 
summer:  "Principles  are  only  as  good  as  the 
uct6  they  produce."  This  seemed  sound  to 
me  at  flrst,  but  the  more  I  thought  about  it 
the  more  convinced  I  became  that  the  em- 
phasis had  been  put  in  the  wrong  place. 
After  all,  a  principle  can't  commit  an  act. 
Principles  alone  didn't  write  our  Constitu- 
tion or  win  our  wars.  These  things  were 
accomplished  by  the  sweat  and  pain  of  men. 
Because  of  this.  I  think  that  statement  should 
be  altered  to  read :  A  people  are  as  good  as  the 
principles  they  can  uphold.  Thus,  our  Con- 
stitution, more  than  a  set  of  principles,  and 
a  body  of  laws,  is  a  profound  hope  in  the 
ability  of  the  American  people  to  uphold  its 
Ideals.  We  are  a  Nation  of  free  people,  and 
magnificent  as  that  Constitution  is.  our  fate 
us  a  Nation  Is  not  entrusted  to  it,  but  to  each 
of  us  as  Individuals.  We  are  faced  with  the 
responsibility  of  being  good  enough  Ameri- 
cans to  make  otir  Constitution  work. 

From  1776  to  1941  to  today  the  American 
people  have  had  the  resource  to  turn  each 
ndverslty  Into  a  new  manifestation  of  free- 
dom. Each  generation  has  met  its  own  chal- 
lenge: The  Constitution  was  written,  the  wars 
^^ere  won,  the  Nation  Is  stronger  than  ever. 
But  we.  as  Americans,  must  carry  on  this  tra- 
dition of  awareness  and  preparedness;  we 
must  fulfill  the  hope  of  our  forefathers.  Our 
challenge  today  Is  to  take  up  these  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  anew  and  safeguard  thetr 
Ruccess. 

If  I  make  no  other  point  here,  I  must  make 
this  one:  That  even  though  our  Oovernment 
Is  currently  unable  to  establish  order  In  Its 
policies,  this  situation  exists  only  because  we 


haTe  allowed  It  to.  Whether  from  Ignorance, 
or  neglect,  the  American  people  are  rei^xn- 
slble  for  our  Nation's  problems,  but  by  the 
same  token,  we,  as  Americans,  can  eliminate 
them.    OppcHtunlty  is  at  hand. 

The  next  legislature  we  choose  can  hold 
the  lawmakers  who  will  once  again  declare  a 
courageous  foreign  policy;  who  will  free  our 
children  from  the  damnation  of  Federal 
debt;  who  will  trust  the  States,  and  the  peo- 
ple, to  fill  well  their  rightful  responslbUltleB. 

The  next  President  we  choose  can  be  the 
man  to  give  rights  back  to  Individuals,  to 
uphold  not  government,  but  constitutional 
government;  to  give  this  great  Union  a  set 
of  goals  once  again. 

Political  campaigns  are  a  great  deal  of  fun, 
but  this  year,  this  year  they  are  deadly  se- 
rious. We  face  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
that  that  right  legislature,  that  right  Presi- 
dent, fill  the  ofBces  that  now  ache  for  their 
presence.  This  year  we  must  know,  beyond 
doubts  or  questions,  the  issues  and  proposals 
facing  us,  and  then  In  that  knowledge,  with 
the  cause  and  conviction  of  patriots,  we 
must  fight,  fight  like  banshees,  for  our 
future. 


Addreii  of  Brig.  Gen.  Edmand  L.  Mueller, 
USA,  Assistant  Diyition  Commander, 
2d  Infantry  Diyision,  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.,  at  Memorial  Services  Held  in 
Honor  of  Col.  David  Marcos,  Wko  Lost 
His  Life  in  the  War  of  Independence  of 
the  SUte  of  Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

or  Niw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  20.  1964 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
warm  friend  of  the  State  of  Israel,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  include  in  the 
Record  the  thoughtful  and  moving  ad- 
dress recently  delivered  by  the  assistant 
division  commander  of  the  2d  Infantry 
Division.  General  Mueller,  at  memorial 
services  held  to  honor  the  late  Col.  David 
Marcus,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  war  of 
independence  of  Israel.  This  fine  ad- 
dress was  brought  to  my  attention  by 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  U.S-A.. 
who  conducted  the  services  in  question. 

The  address  follows : 

Address  bt  Brig.  Gen.  EIdmiind  L.  Muxlles 
It  seems  befitting,  that  as  we  conduct  this 
memorial  service  for  Col.  Mickey  Marcus, 
America  continues  to  maintain  a  ready 
posture  and  Is  on  the  alert  to  carry  on  his 
work  and  the  work  of  those  like  him  who 
have  put  human  freedom  before  personal 
considerations. 

Colonel  Marcus  knew  well  that  freedom 
earned  but  not  defended  would  soon  die.  In 
defense  of  the  freedom  he  held  so  dear, 
Mickey  Marcus  sacrificed  his  personal  com- 
fort, his  domestic  happiness,  and  his  finan- 
cial well-being  to  help  a  people  with  whom 
he  had  no  political  ties,  to  whom  he  really 
owed  nothing.  But  Colonel  Marcus  was  a 
patriot  In  the  largest  and  finest  sense  of  the 
word.  He  knew  that  the  struggle  for  the 
eetaMishment  of  an  independent  Jewish 
Bt»t«  In  Israel  was  part  of  the  same  overall 
struggle  that  had  led  this  country  to  revo- 
lutloBi  170  years  earlier. 

Commemorating  Mickey  and  his  accom- 
plishments Is  long  overdue.    But  this  token 


of  recognition  will  hare  permanent  substance 
only  If  we  rededlcate  ourselves  to  his  princi- 
ples. By  such  application  then,  we  shall  be 
stronger,  and  free  people  everywhere  will  be 
more  secure. 

I  believe  that  Mickey  wotild  have  been 
proud  to  see  his  name  associated  with  Amer- 
ica's detMTnlnatlon  to  be  ready  to  continue 
the  fight  for  freedom;  not  only  here,  but 
abroad;  not  only  for  her  own  sons  and 
daughters,  but  In  behalf  of  people  of  other 
lands  who  feel  the  same  need  to  assert  their 
right  to  hxmian  dignity. 

Mickey  Marcus  w^  not  a  one-sided  in- 
dividual. No  one  could  accuse  him  of  hav- 
ing been  stifled  by  a  narrow  outlook.  Though 
he  was  an  outstanding  graduate  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  of  West  Point,  and  a 
patriotic  citizen  of  the  United  States,  his 
sphere  of  activity  was  the  world.  He  was 
Just  as  effective  cleaning  up  the  penal  system 
of  New  York  City  as  he  was  In  training  com- 
bat soldiers,  leading  an  attack  In  Normandy, 
drafting  surrender  terms  for  the  defeated 
enemy  in  history's  greatest  war.  assisting  In 
the  conduct  of  war  crimes  trials,  or  helping 
a  fledgling  state  overcome  the  mcx-tal  dangers 
of  Its  birth  and  become  a  member  of  the 
world's  family  of  nations. 

Mickey  Marcus  knew  the  value  of  prepared- 
ness. He  knew  that  patriotism  can  help  fiU 
the  gap  In  material  and  equipment,  and  that 
troops  with  a  genuine  desire  to  fight  and  a 
real  understanding  of  the  objectives  can 
overcome  seemingly  Insurmountable  odds. 
But  he  also  knew  tliat  the  best  fiighters  In 
the  world  are  relatively  useless  in  modern 
warfare  without  adequate  training  and  disci- 
pline. That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am 
certain  tliat  he  would  have  approved  of  what 
our  country  is  doing  today  to  maintain  its 
military  strength.  He  would  have  hoped 
along  with  the  rest  of  us  that  the  young  men 
whom  we  are  training  will  never  have  to  use 
their  military  knowledge  and  skill  in  anger 
against  an  enemy.  But  he  would  have  known 
that  that  same  knowledge  and  skill  are  as 
much  a  prerequisite  as  up-to-date  weapons 
and  equipment,  when  and  11  we  are  ever 
forced  to  defend  our  freedom  on  a  battle- 
field— or  to  help  others  defend  theirs.  I  know 
that  Mickey  would  approve  of  ovir  assistance 
to  the  people  of  Vietnam  and  to  other  newly 
emerging  nations  seeking  self  determina- 
tion and  freedom. 

Mickey  was  one  of  those  rare  people  who 
was  genuinely  unselfish,  an  Idealist,  and  yet 
a  realist  who  was  never  content  until  these 
Idealistic  hopes  were  converted  into  tangible 
achievementf. 

It  iB  significant  to  remember  that  Mickey 
was  able  to  see  a  great  deal  of  good  In  every- 
one. An  exception  was  generated  by  the 
sight  of  the  terrible  Dachau  Concentration 
Camp  which  embittered  him  intensely.  His 
concern  for  the  inmates  saddened  him.  but 
instead  of  moving  him  to  take  reprisal  action 
against  the  Germans,  it  showed  him  his  own 
Inner  need  to  help  those  who  had  suffered 
most  under  the  Nazis.  Otherwise,  Mickey 
apparently  was  Incapable  of  hate.  The  love 
of  humanity,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  deep 
hunger  within  him  which  he  could  never 
entirely  satisfy. 

He  gave  his  life  for  the  love  of  humanity, 
and  no  one  can  do  more  than  this.  Mickey's 
death  was  a  tragic  accident  at  the  end  of  a 
modern  miracle  that  was  brought  about 
largely  through  his  efforts.  Certainly  a  man 
with  as  much  love  of  life  as  he  possessed 
did  not  want  to  die,  but  at  the  same  time  It 
seems  absolutely  clear  that,  had  he  known 
what  lay  at  the  end  of  his  road  In  Israel,  he 
would  have  undertaken  his  mission  with  the 
same  Eeal  and  dedication. 

The  Department  of  I>efen8e  and  partic- 
ularly the  Department  of  the  Army  is  proud 
to  be  a  part  of  this  memorial  service  which 
Is  honoring  one  oS  Its  most  distinguished 
soldiers,  Col.  David  Marcus — "a  soldier  for  all 
humanity." 
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Jnrisdktioa  of  Federal  Coorta  in 
Reapportioiiment  Cases 


SPEECH 

or 


HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or    OKKJOIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  19, 1964 

The  HoixB*  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Houae  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union  had  under 
conalderatlon  the  bill  (H.R.  1192«)  to  limit 
Jurisdiction  of  Federal  oourta  In  reappor- 
tionment cases. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, H.R.  11926.  in  my  judgment,  seeks 
to  amend  the  Constitution  unconstitu- 
tionally. Stripped  of  the  window-dress- 
ing, this  biU  and  its  echo,  the  Dirksen- 
Mansfleld  proposal  in  the  Senate,  are 
nothing  less  than  part  of  a  wrong- 
headed  venture  by  whi'-h  improperly 
constituted  State  legislatures  will  hoist 
themselve  into  legitimacy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  a  split  vote  of  the 
Rules  Committee  there  was  ordered  to 
the  floor  this  most  objectionable  bill. 
H.R.  11926  would  flatly  deny  the  Su- 
preme Court  or  Inferior  Federal  courts 
any  jurisdiction  over  reapportionment 
of  State  legislatures.  Certainly  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Mr.  Celler,  spoke  for  many 
of  us  when  he  objected: 

Tammany  Hall  In  lU  wildest  momenta 
would  never  have  tried  anything   like  this. 

The  bill  itself  Is  objectionable,  but 
the  manner  In  which  it  is  before  us  is 
also  subject  to  criticism  because  the  bill 
has  not  had  full  consideration  by  the 
legislative  committee.  Judiciary,  to  which 
it  was  originally  referred. 

I  have  already  made  known  my  ob- 
jections to  the  silly  business  of  attach- 
ing an  apportionment  rider  to  the  for- 
eign aid  bill.  I  have  said  I  would  vote 
against  the  foreign  aid  bill  if  it  Is 
brought  before  us  with  the  apportion- 
ment rider  attached. 

I  object,  in  company  with  scores  of 
other  House  Members,  to  this  and  similar 
proposals  because  the  legislative  ap- 
proach unwisely  and  indeed  dangerously 
threatens  the  integrity  of  our  judicial 
process.  This  objection  is  apart  from  the 
merits  of  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  apportionment,  which  I  hap- 
p>en  to  approve. 

It  seems  to  me  the  question  is  really 
whether  we  beheve  in  the  rallying  cry  of 
popular  sovereignty  and  the  right  of  each 
American  to  be  equally  represented  in 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  State  in 
which  he  resides.  The  apportionment 
of  seats  in  many  State  legislatures  is 
most  inequitable,  as  many  speakers  have 
pointed  out  today.  When  10.  15.  and  20 
percent  of  the  aggregate  vote  can  elect 
a  majority  in  a  State  senate,  for  example, 
there  surely  miist  be  legislative  deform- 
ity. However  tolerable  these  conditiona 
have  been  in  the  past,  they  are  intoler- 
able today  when  two-thirds  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  live  in  urban  areas. 

I  wonder  what  the  thcuphtful 
writers  of  the  Federalist  Papers  would 
say  if  they  were  watching  us  today. 
How  far  from  their  careful  considera- 


tions, their  detailed  deliberaUons.  their 
eloquence  and  methodical  exposition  is 
the  content  of  the  punitive  bill  before  us. 
I  say  "punitive"  because  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  bill  is  aimed  less  at  the 
issue  it  purports  to  resolve  than  with  the 
Supreme  Court  itself.  It  Is  a  recurring 
nasty  episode  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tional Legislature.  John  Marshall  is  re- 
membered long  after  his  petty  detractors, 
as  have  been  and  will  be  other  great 
figures  of  jurisprudence,  who  at  one  time 
or  another  have  been  members  of  the 
High  Court. 

The  effort  is  a  crude  attempt  to  per- 
petuate the  rule  of  the  unresponsive  mi- 
nority. It  is  an  effort  to  turn  back  the 
clock ;  to  deprive  a  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can p>eople  fair  and  equal  voice  in  their 
State  assemblies.  In  short.  It  is  the 
antithesis  and  repudiation  of  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  all  democratic  government. 


U.S.  Latin  American  Student  Exchanjfe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  AUffust  7,  1964 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  States  of  Brazil  are  the  two  larg- 
est nations  of  this  hemisphere.  They 
also  are  two  of  the  oldest  friends,  dat- 
ing from  the  times  when  both  were 
striving  for  independence.  This  friend- 
ship and  mutual  respect  has  continued 
through  two  World  Wars  and  innu- 
merable international  conferences.  It 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  constant  in- 
crease in  trade,  as  Brazil — despite  the 
dlfBcultles  of  rapid  growth — has  sought 
to  realize  its  vast  potential. 

But  in  recent  years,  to  some  acute 
observers,  this  friendship  has  seemed  to 
be  undergoing  some  abnormal  stress 
caused  by  a  small  group  of  Brazilians 
who  were  seeking  to  subtly  poison  the 
wells  of  understanding  that  exists  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Brazil  with 
false  accusations  and  propaganda. 

A  group  of  U.S.  citizens  in  Sao  Paulo, 
sensing  that  a  positive  step  was  needed 
discussed  the  problem  and  took  a  most 
natural  step  toward  counteracting  the 
seeds  of  poison  and  carefully  chose  a 
group  of  Brazilian  students  to  visit  the 
United  States  and  see  for  themselves  its 
diversity,  prove  for  themselves  the  good 
will  of  its  citizens,  hear  directly  from  its 
leaders  on  problems  of  the  day. 

Out  of  the  discussions  came  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Associacao  Unlversitaria  In- 
teramericana.  with  headquarters  in  Sao 
Paulo.  This  was  later  followed  by  a  U.S. 
counterpart  organization  in  New  York, 
the  Inter-American  University  Founda- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Sage,  a  North  American 
resident  in  Sao  Paulo,  heads  the  Associa- 
cao. with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Washburne,  of 
Pelham  Manor.  NY.,  and  a  former  Sao 
Paulo  resident,  directing  the  US.  opera- 
tions. 

The  AUI-IUF.  with  gifts  from  United 


States  and  Brazilian  firms  operating  in 
Brazil,  was  enabled  to  finance  a  tour  of 
71  Brazilian  students  in  the  United 
States  In  1962.  The  trip  was  an  unquali- 
fied success,  and.  in  1963.  72  graduate 
students  from  8  universities  were  brought 
up.  This  year  the  numt>er  increased  to 
100. 

The  students  have  visited  New  York 
City:  spent  a  week  with  families  in 
Gloucester  and  New  Bedford.  Mass.; 
spent  2  weeks  attending  a  special  semi- 
nar at  Harvard:  and  passed  a  week  in  • 
Washington,  touring  the  museums,  see- 
ing the  historic  places  here,  and  hearing 
U.S.  leaders  at  the  very  top  level. 

An  interesting  note,  too,  is  that  this 
years  a  number  of  young  Americans  in- 
terested in  Brazil  were  included  In  the 
group,  so  as  to  contribute  to  additional 
understanding. 

The  results  of  these  tours  and  those 
which  will  come  in  the  future  are  still 
to  be  seen.  There  Is  no  ready  means  to 
judge  their  future  Impact  on  a  young 
man  or  woman  who.  10  to  15  years  from 
now.  will  be  a  leader  in  Brazilian  society. 
But  one  Immediate — and  very  notice- 
able result — has  been  a  significant 
lessening  of  hostility,  suspicion  and  de- 
fenslveness  toward  the  United  States  and 
toward  North  Americans.  Even  when 
some  aspects  of  U.S.  policy  or  life  draw 
the  disapproval  of  individual  students, 
there  nevertheless  is  a  real  spirit  of 
friendliness.  Students  from  the  first  two 
tours.  In  fact,  have  figured  prominently 
in  the  growth  and  impact  of  democratic 
institutions  in  their  universities. 

Such  shifts  have  been  most  noticeable 
among  the  students  who  were  most  left- 
oriented.  In  some  cases,  their  political 
opinions  have  changed  profoundly.  In 
almost  all,  the  door  for  future  xinder- 
standing  has  been  left  open,  and  the 
foundation  seeks  to  assure  this  through 
continuing  contacts  and  reunions  among 
the  members  of  the  groups. 

I  mention  all  of  this  in  tribute  to  the 
individuals  in  the  United  States  and 
Brazil 'who  have  had  the  farsightedness 
to  support  the  Assoclagao  Unlversitaria 
Interamericana.  in  the  sure  knowledge 
that  a  better  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  Brazil  is  vital  to  the 
future  of  the  hemisphere,  and  to  the  val- 
ues which  both  share. 

I  particularly  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  Mrs.  Sage  and  Mrs.  Washburne  for 
their  efforts,  and  ask  that  an  article 
about  their  work,  by  Washington  Post 
Reporter  Sue  Cronk  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article,  dated  August  14.  1964. 
follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  14,  19641 
ArTTK    MErriNG    th«    Rest    or    the    Famh-t 
They   Like  Uncle  Sam   More 
(By  Sue  Cronk) 
Two  American  women  who  met  acciden- 
tally In  Brazil  a  few  years  ago  have  estab- 
lUhed  a  student  program  that  would,  accord- 
ing to  one  participant,  "slnglehandedly  stem 
the  tide  among  studenta  In  Brazil." 

The  tide,  at  least  among  students  with 
leftist  political  orlenteUon,  U  anti-Uncle 
Sam. 

"TTiere's  an  antl-Amerlcan  c^lnion  grow- 
ing stronger  all  the  time,"  Mrs.  Hwiry  M. 
Sage  said  yesterday.  "A  few  years  ago.  every- 
body  In    the   American    community   in   84o 
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t.a,,io  was  Betting  nervous.  We  were  sitting 
L"^nd  our^tennU  courts  thinking.    We've 

^'n'"li°'^r<S;^Sage.  an  Industrial  psy- 
cho"ogtat.wlfe  of  an  American  busme«man 
?ho  has  lived  10  years  in  Brazil,  mother  of 
7our    founded   the   Inter-American   Unlver- 

"?hfSSl"^other  New  Yorker.  Elizabeth 
W  Washburn,  who  had  lived  In  Brazil,  to 
coordinate  a  student  program 
^o  date.  Mrs.  Sage  and  Mrs.  Washburn 
have  brought  248  Brazilian  college  students 
*o  the  United  States  the  last  3  summers 
The  youths  attend  a  2-week  seminar  at  Har- 
vard University,  spend  a  week  living  with 
Portugese-speaking  families  In  Massachu- 
setts and  take  a  week-long  tour  of  Washing- 
ton and  New  York. 

•When  they  arrive,  they  generally  consider 
that  the  military-Industrial  complex  In  this 
country  has  a  oontroUlng  influence  on  the 
Government,"  Mrs.  Washburn  said.  "They 
get  very  upset  when  they  see  civil  defense 
shelter  algns  and  military  recruitment  post- 

"They're  also  tremendously  interested  In 
our  racial  iM-oblems." 

After  a  month  In  this  country,  "they  warm 
up.  They  seem  to  lose  some  of  their  grosser 
misconceptions  about  America  and  Ameri- 
cans." Mrs.  Sage  said.  "A  startling  number 
report.  'I  really  saw  that  American  families 
had  a  family  life.'  They  had  expected  to  find 
white  telephones  and  divorces  everywhere." 

Mrs.  Sage  and  Mrs.  Washburn  have  had 
one  bad  moment  since  beginning  their  pro- 
gram. In  July  1962.  when  the  late  President 
Kennedy  received  their  students  at  the  White 
House.  20-year-old  Jose  Kehele  asked  the 
President  how  he  "could  reconcile  the  fact 
that  In  spite  of  all  the  talk  of  peace,  the 
youth  of  America  Is  being  prepared  for  war." 

"The  other  students  were  furious  with 
him."  Mrs.  Sage  recalled.  "We  had  to  keep 
them  from  going  to  newspapers  with  peti- 
tions declaring  they  were  ostracizing  him." 

Kehele  later  asked  Attorney  General  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy,  who  entertained  the  stu- 
dents In  his  office,  to  deliver  an  apology  for 
him  to  President  Kennedy. 

To  raise  the  11.500  per  student  that  a 
month  In  the  United  States  requires.  Mrs. 
Sage  solicits  donations  from  American  busi- 
nessmen with  branch  offices  In  Brazil  and  has 
Interested  the  State  Department  In  helping 
financially.  The  youths  who  come  are 
"chosen  for  their  demonstrated  social  con- 
science. We  pick  the  ones  we  consider  fu- 
ture leaders  of  BrazU."  Mrs.  Sage  said. 
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JarisdictioD  of  the  Federal  Courts  in 
Reapportionment  Cases 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALirORNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  August  19, 1964 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  11926)  to  limit 
jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts  in  reappor- 
tionment cases. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  as 
one  who  has  expressed  a  favored  position 
for  the  apE>ortionment  by  the  States  of 
one  of  their  houses  of  the  legislature  on 
a  basis  that  includes  factors  and  consid- 
erations in  addition  to  population.  I 
rise  also  to  join  those  who  look  with  dis- 
favor upon  the  Tuck  amendment. 


The  problem  we  face  is  one  related  to 
the  apportionment  of  State  legislative 
bodies.  It  is  a  critical  problem  at  this 
junctvire  of  history  for  two  reasons;  first, 
the  failure  of  the  political  machinery  of 
the  several  States  to  themselves  adjust 
in  some  reasonable  way  to  the  changing 
complex  of  the  lives  and  environment  of 
their  citizens  and  second,  the  quanti- 
tative mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court 
that  all  apFwrtionment  shall  be  accom- 
plished on  the  single  criterion  of  "one 
man.  one  vote."  In  a  previous  presenta- 
tion to  this  House.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  put 
it  as  a  problem  created  by  State  gov- 
ernments who  had  waited  too  long  and 
a  Supreme  Court  which  may  have  gone 
too  far. 

It  is  my  sober  judgment  that  we  must 
consider  the  problem  as  a  complex  one 
involving  the  sovereign  powers  of  the 
several  States  and  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  individual  citizens.  I  put 
this  language  with  care.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  it  is  my  contention  that  States  have, 
and  are  entitled  to.  exercise  "powers" 
but  only  citizens  have  and  are  entitled  to 
have  protected  "rights."  This  distinc- 
tion is  emphasized  in  the  language  of  the 
10th  amendment  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
It  to  the  Stetes  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  would  seem  that  the 
power  to  establish  a  bicameral  legisla- 
ture as  the  legislative  arm  of  the  State 
would  be  a  power  obviously  reserved  to 
the  respective  States.  We  could  so  stipu- 
late and  to  some  this  would  resolve  the 
problem.  But,  it  does  not.  We  must 
consider  the  rights  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen as  well.  The  14th  amendment 
clearly  sets  forth  and  we  quote : 

AH  persons  bom  or  naturalized  In  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 

In  this  langiiage  the  Constitution  sets 
forth  the  duality  of  citizenship  and  with 
it  the  rights,  privileges,  immunities, 
burdens,  duties,  and  obligations  incident 
thereto.  Likewise,  to  be  meaningful  the 
machinery  of  both  levels  of  government 
should  be  empowered  to  enforce  the 
burdens,  duties,  and  obligations  and  to 
protect  the  rights,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities. Further,  In  the  language  of 
the  14th  amendment,  section  1,  it  is 
stated  "nor  to  deny  to  any  person  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws." 

Now,  if  a  citizen  under  the  claim  of 
his  Federal  or  U.S.  citizenship  should 
make  a  legal  claim  that  he  was  being 
denied  "equal  protection  of  the  laws" 
as  set  forth  In  the  14th  amendment, 
why  should  he  be  precluded  frwn  going 
to  the  forum  of  the  Federal  courts.  Un- 
der section  2  of  article  m  of  the  Con- 
stitution the  language  reads: 

1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
cases.  In  law  and  equity,  rising  under  the 
Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made 
under  their  authority. 


The  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  court 
for  the  merits  of  the  U.S.  citizen's  claim 
is  therefore  properly  before  the  courts. 
The   necessity   for   such   jurisdiction    is 


mAde  clear  by  the  second  section  of  arti- 
cle VI  which  sets  forth : 

2.  ThJ«  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  pursuant 
thereof;  and  all  treaties  made  or  to  be  made. 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  self  evident 
that  there  is  a  singularity  implicit  in  the 
word  supreme.  There  cannot  be  two 
supremes.  More  surely  there  cannot  be 
50  supremes.  The  Constitution  is  what 
the  court  interprets  it  to  be  but  that  in- 
terpretation must  be  singular  to  be  sup- 
reme. It  can  come,  therefore,  frcMn  only 
a  single  court  system  and  that  system  is 
the  Federal  courts,  with  the  final  voice 
being  the  decisions  as  uttered  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

We  must  distinguish  between  the 
powers  of  the  court  to  decide  and  our 
readiness  to  accept  the  decision.  Our 
history  is  sprinkled  with  instances  from 
John  Marshall  to  the  present  day  where 
either  the  executive  or  the  legislative 
branch  or  both  were  at  bitter  odds  with 
the  judicial  branch.  Attacks  upon  the 
personalities  and  the  powers  of  the 
Supreme  Court  are  certainly  not  unique 
to  our  day  and  time.  What  is  more  im- 
portant, they  were  not  unknown  to  our 
EngUsh  forebearers.  The  history-  of  the 
common  law  is  marked  with  clashes  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  chief  magis- 
trates and  between  Parliament  and  the 
courts,  S<Mne  of  the  most  significant 
advances  mside  for  the  rule  of  law  and 
the  symmetry  of  order  were  made  in 
those  clashes  from  whence  the  judiciary 
emerged  with  increased  independence  as 
the  haven  for  the  protection  of  a  citi- 
zen's fundamental  rights. 

The  concern  for  this  independence  of 
the  judiciary  from  executive  or  legisla- 
tive personalized  pressure  is  reflected  in 
two  specific  places  in  the  Constitution. 
One  relates  to  their  tenure  of  oflBce  which 
is  recited  in  article  m,  section  1,  as  "dur- 
ing good  behavior"  and  the  second 
relates  to  their  compensation  which,  in 
the  same  section,  provides  "shall  receive 
for  their  services,  a  ccanisensatlon  which 
shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  office." 

Both  of  these  provisions  arose  out  of 
experience  in  England  where  the  &ngs 
and  Parliaments  had  made  the  judiciary 
subservient  to  their  wishes  by  summarily 
dismissing    judges    for    new    and    more 
amenable  substitutes  or  by  cutting  off  or 
substantially    diminishing     their     pay. 
Thus  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
the  judiciary  and  its  importance  in  our 
form  of  government  has  been  sorely  won 
from  painful  experiences  from  a  past  to 
which  none  would  knowingly  return.    If 
we  do  not  approve  of  the  findings  of  the 
cotu-t,  then,  we  do  not  attack  the  court 
system's  integrity  nor  do  we  attack  the 
judge.    The  framework  within  which  we 
are  safe  requires  that  we  change  the  law. 
Our  situation  is  clear.    Under  the  lan- 
guage of   the  only  body   competent   to 
speak  the  contest  between  the  power  of 
the  state  and  the  rights  of  the  individual 
citizen  as  claimed  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment has,  in  this  instance,  been  resolved 
as  the  Constitution  is  now  written  in 
favor  of  the  individual  citizen's  right. 
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To  those  of  us  who  would  make  more 
clear  the  express  power  of  the  States  in 
this  matter  and  the  limitation  of  the 
citizen's  right  in  this  case  there  is  but 
one  course.  The  Constitution  must  be 
amended  in  a  manner  which  sets  things 
straight  with  our  desires.  It  makes  no 
difference  that  such  a  course  be  diflElcult 
and  time-consuming.  We  cannot  have 
the  'great  benefits  of  a  written  constitu- 
tion without  the  great  burdens  incident 
to  canging  it.  Neither  can  we  have  the 
great  protection  of  the  three  independ- 
ent arms  of  our  Federal  system  without 
carrying  the  burdens  of  the  armor  which 
secures  their  indei>endence.  If  this  be 
lightly  held,  it  shall  be  easily  lost. 

I  cannot  support  the  Tuck  proposal 
because  it  seriously  assaults  the  many 
sections  of  the  Constitution  I  have  cited. 
More  disturbing,  it  treats  lightly,  and 
cavalierly  a  pUlar  of  the  structure  of  lib- 
erty history  bought  at  a  costly  price — the 
independent  Judiciary.  I  am  not  ready 
for  such  sacrifices.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
not  to  make  them. 


Retirement  of  William  L.  Gary,  Chairman 
of  the  SEC 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or    I*XW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  20.  1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a 
dedicated  Government  leader  is  retiring 
as  Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  Mr.  William  L.  Cary. 
During  his  tenure.  Chairman  Cary  has 
made  a  great  contribution  to  the  securi- 
ties industry,  not  the  least  of  which  Is  the 
recently  passed  securities  law  which  will 
strengthen  the  Industry  and  protect  the 
investor.  Under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Cary  the  SEC  has  reached  new 
heights  of  accomplishment  and  public 
respect.  We  wish  Mr.  Cary  well  as  he 
goes  on  to  his  new  responsibilities  at 
Columbia  University. 

A  fitting  tribute  to  the  Chairman  was 
paid  by  the  New  York  Times  in  their 
editorial  of  Augiist  10. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Mr.  Gary's  Contribution 
With  the  passage  of  the  market  'reronn" 
bin.  WlUlam  L.  Cary  has  formally  announced 
his  retirement  as  Chairman  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  Under  his  lead- 
ership the  SEC  has  demonstrated  new  vigor 
In  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  for  regu- 
lating the  securities  Indu.stry.  It  helped  to 
reorganize  the  American  Stock  Exchange;  it 
emphasized  the  need  for  full  dlscloaure.  high 
ethical  and  financial  standards,  and  effective 
self -regulation;  it  broke  down  the  clublike 
atmosphere  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
by  limiting  the  role  of  floor  traders;  It  made 
a  monumental  special  study  of  the  market- 
place that  stimulated  the  reform  proposals 
contained  In  the  new  legislation.  AU  these 
represent  real  contributions  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Investor  and  the  health  of  the 
Industry. 

The  new  law  extends  the  tested  principle 
of  full  dlBcloeure  to  cocnpanlee  whose  shares 
are  traded   In  the  over-the-counter  market. 


n  aJao  raises  the  flnAnclal  requirements  tor 
firms  operating  in  the  market  and  gives  the 
SSC  power  to  establish  m'"'""'"!  ethical 
standards  for  individuals.  These  provl- 
slczis  have  the  support  of  the  majority  of 
the  professionals  In  Wall  Street,  who  rec- 
ognize that  honest  and  open  dealing  Is  the 
key  to  public  confidence.  Indeed.  Wall 
Street  has  been  cleaning  Its  own  house  with 
beneficial  restilts  without  waiting  for  the 
new  law  to  take  effect. 

The  handling  of  a  growing  volume  of  other 
people's  money  demands  continued  vigilance 
against  potential  malpractices  on  the  part  of 
both  the  SEC  and  the  Industry.  The  enact- 
ment of  the  new  law  is  no  automatic  guar- 
antee that  It  will  be  fully  Implemented 
Moreover,  there  are  a  number  of  areas,  In- 
cluding mutual  funds  and  stock  market 
credit,  that  have  been  left  untouched.  Co- 
opteratlon  Is  needed  In  devising  safeguards  In 
these  areas  as  well  as  In  enforcing  the  new 
law.  During  Mr.  Cary's  tenure  he  made 
plain  that  If  the  industry  failed  to  act  re- 
sponsibly In  dealing  with  the  public,  the 
SEC  would  step  In  with  reforms  of  Its  own. 
His  retirement  cannot  be  permitted  to  re- 
sult in  a  neglect  of  reform. 


Gettinx  Rich  Quick 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  20.  1964 

Mr.  GROS^.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  today  listed  the  fast-built  for- 
tune of  the  Johnson  famiily  at  some 
$3,400,000.  This  is  at  wide  variance  with 
the  much  higher  figures  that  have  been 
printed  in  some  of  the  Nation's  leading 
publications. 

For  example,  on  March  24.  1964.  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  dealt  with  the  com- 
munity antenna  television  lntere.st  of 
Texas  Broadcasting  Co.,  formerly  the 
L  B.J.  Co. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Johnson  fi- 
nancial statement  which  was  issued  to- 
day makes  mention  of  the  Texas  Broad- 
casting Co.'s  option  to  buy  50  percent  of 
the  capital  stock  of  Capital  Cable  Corp. 
at  book  value,  but  sets  no  value  on  this 
option  which  can  be  exercised  up  to 
January  28,  19S6. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  stated: 

In  the  brief  time  since  Mr.  Johnson  be- 
came Chief  Executive,  and  without  hearing 
from  him  on  the  matter,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  already  made 
one  ruling  that  protects  the  "monopoly" 
television  station  In  Austin.  Tex — the  John- 
son-owned KTBC-TV— against  the  full  force 
of  an  Infant  competitive  challenge. 

The  Journal  stated  that  a  favorable 
decision  in  this  case  could  be  worth  $10 
million  to  Capital  Cable  Corp.,  or  its 
smaller  rival.  TV  Cable  of  Austin,  Inc. 
Efforts  to  obtain  a  rehearing  failed,  and 
the  full  decision  went  to  the  Johnson- 
connected  firm.  Capital  Cable,  in  late 
April. 

After  that  date,  on  May  3.  1964.  Philip 
Meyer,  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  serv- 
ice, wrote  that  "The  Texas  TV  interests 
of  President  Johnson's  family  stand  to 
make  more  than  $2  million  as  the  result 
of  a  favorable  decision  made  last  week 


by       the       Federal       Communications 
Commission." 

The  Washington  Star  on  June  9.  1964, 
carried  a  story  estimating  the  Johnson 
assets  at  more  than  $9  million.  This 
story  set  the  value  of  the  Capital  Cable 
Corp.  at  at  least  $5  million,  which  would 
set  the  option  on  50  percent  held  by 
Texas  Broadcasting  at  more  than  $2 
million 

Life  magazine  in  its  most  recent  issue, 
page  66.  August  21  issue,  states  that  the 
50-percent  issue  "could  be  sold  for  $i 
million"  and  it  is  clear  that  this  Is  a 
most  conserv  ative  estimate  after  months 
of  research. 

Following  is  the  second  article  in  the 
most  recent  issue  of  Life  magazine  deal- 
ing with  the  sudden  affluence  of  the  John- 
son family: 

How   L.B.J.'s   Family   Auassxd   Irs  Poarujjx 
(By   Keith   Wheeler   and   William  Lambert) 

The  family  of  President  Lyndon  Balnea 
Johnson  has  grown  notably  wealthy  during 
his  27  years  In  high  public  office.  This  proc- 
ess of  accumulation  violated  no  tradition  In 
a  republic  which  is  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  enterprise  and  which  has  never 
demanded  of- Its  servants — whether  at  Fed- 
eral, State  or  courthouse  level — that  they 
practice  economic  celibacy. 

But  every  man  who  has  amassed  personal 
substance  while  simultaneously  holding  the 
public  trust  has  had  to  tread  a  delicate,  al- 
most Invisible  line  between  his  private  Inter- 
est and  the  public  Interest.  The  Johnson 
family  story  furnishes  a  fascinating  study  In 
how  and  where  one  man  has  handled  that 
problem.  Irl  last  week's  Life  the  first  of  these 
two  articles  on  Lyndon  Johnson  examined 
the  roots  from  which  the  Texas  country  boy 
grew  to  political  eminence.  This  week.  In 
some  detail,  we  examine  the  process  by  which 
Lyndon  Johnson  became  a  rich  man. 

Life's  own  estimate  of  the  Johnson  family's 
total  accumulation  of  wealth,  based  on  fig- 
ures gathered  over  the  last  8  months.  Is  ap- 
proximately $14  million,  part  of  It  now  placed 
In  funds  and  foundations  In  which  the  John- 
sons have  no  direct  beneficial  Interest.  The 
$14  million  figure — referred  to  be  one  presi- 
dential adviser  as  "crazy" — can  be  compared 
with  an  appraisal  made  especially  for  lAIt 
by  A.  W  Moursund.  attorney,  longtime  friend 
and  business  associate  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  now  the  principal  trustee  of  the  Presi- 
dent's financial  Interests.  Moursund's  ac- 
counting places  the  Johnsons'  wealth  at 
about  $4  million. 

There  may  be  a  number  of  reasons  for  the 
disparity  In  the  figures.  Basic  to  any  finan- 
cial appraisal  Is  how  the  worth  of  the  hold- 
ings Is  measured— by  "book"  value  (the  way 
it  appears  on  the  books  for  accounting  pur- 
poses) or  by  "market"  value  (current  resale 
value) .  For  the  purjxees  of  this  article.  Life 
has  applied  the  broader  measure,  to  establish 
a  businessman's  evaluation  of  what  the  total 
Johnson  accumulations  are  worth  by  a  con- 
servative calculation,  of  present  market 
values.  Included  In  these  totals — In  addition 
to  proi>ertle8  and  Interests  held  In  the  Presi- 
dent's own  name  and  those  of  his  wife  and 
two  daughters — are  the  Investments  In  two 
major  funds  set  up  by  the  Johnsons:  the 
Johnson  City  Foundation  and  the  L.BJ. 
Profit  Sharing  Trust  for  employees. 

Also  to  be  noted  are  Interests  totaling  $1.7 
million  held  by  a  somewhat  mysterious  en- 
tity called  the  Braaos-Tenth  Street  Co  .  of 
Austin.  Brazos-Tenth  was  originated  In  1955 
as  a  real  estate  developer's  housekeeping 
device  for  an  old  stone  building  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Brazos  and  10th  Streets  in  down- 
town Austin,  a  location  now  occupied  by  the 
sleek  new  offices  of  KTBC.  the  Johnson's 
broadcasting    station.      Since    then,    it    has 
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-,r,  into  an  energetic,  diversified  company 
^le  iSvme^  arl  to  a  great  degree  in^r- 
*o^n    with    the    Johnsons'    interests.      Be- 
cause  Bra^-Tenth    U   a   private    company. 
cause   »™^        Btockholders  are  not  a  mat- 
L";o'fTu"Hc'r^o".rhut  Attorney  Mou«und 
^vs  that  no  member  of  the  Johnson  family 
t^     =  rtir«!t  Interest  In  the  company. 
""VSneU^^-  entirely  clear  t.  the  gen- 
eral public  who  deserves  what  share  of  the 
c^Ufor  accumulating  the  Johnson   hold- 
Z7s     The  family  has  favored  a  legend  that 
'S  bIS  Johnson  possesses  the  Midas  touch 
o^d  has  nin  up  most  of  the  family  wealth 
vSuany    slnglehanded.      People    who    have 
h^  flnlnclal  dealings  with  the  family  credit 
M^    Johnson  with  an  astute  business  head. 
Bv"  iey  say  that  invariably,  when  It  came 
^  the  hard  bargaining,  they  sat  down  with 
rhe  head  of  the  hotisehold 

^rJohnsons'  business  domain  has  been 
in  three  principal  areas:  broadcasting,  real 
.^tate  and  Texas  banks,  and  it  was  in  Uiese 
categories  that  Life  concentrated  iUs  investi- 
gations. 

1  .    BROADCASTING 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Johnson  holdings  Is 
KTBC  a  spectacularly  successful  Austin 
radto-TV  operation.  KTBC  was  a  small,  250- 
watt  radio  station— one  of  two  In  Austin— 
when  Mrs.  Johnson  bought  It  as  a  bargain 
in  January  1943.  It  added  TV  to  Its  opera- 
tion in  1962.  As  a  corporate  entity,  it  l^s 
additional  Interests.  Including  shares  in  TV 
and  radio  In  other  cities  and  real  estate.  A 
total  of  85  percent  of  the  stock  is  now  held 
in  the  names  of  Lady  Bird  Johnson  and  the 
Johnsons'  two  daughters.  The  rest  Is  owned 
by  favored  employees  who  are  enjoined  to 
pell  It  back  to  the  company  if  they  wish  to 
dispose  of  their  holdings.  Of  course  the  only 
sure  way  of  finding  out  what  a  broadcasting 
station  is  worth,  as  a  going  business,  l.s  to 
sell  it  However,  knowledgeable  people  In 
broadcasUng  say  that  KTBC.  with  Its  af- 
filiates, would  bring  at  least  $9  million, 
which  would  make  the  Johnsons'  lntere.>=t 
worth  $7  6  million. 

Lyndon  Johnsons  talent  for  business  deal- 
ing was  Impressively  revealed  when  he  first 
expressed  Interest  In  KTBC  In  late  1942.  The 
station  was  then  losing  money  and  had  been 
In  trouble  with  the  Federal  Ctommunlcations 
Commission  for  various  violations  of  Its  reg- 
ulations. A  syndicate  originally  headed  by 
J  M.  West,  a  prominent  Austin  business- 
man and  publisher,  had  held  two  successive 
options  to  buy  the  radio  outlet — first  at  a 
price  of  $50,000;  later,  after  the  PCC  trouble, 
for  $20,000  and  an  agreement  to  pssume 
$12,000  of  the  station's  debts  For  some  rea- 
son the  FCC  steadfastly  refused  to  approve 
the  sale.  Although  West  died,  the  syndicate 
continued  Its  efforts  to  buy 
•  Just  before  Christmas  in   1942.  34-year-old 

Congressman  Lyndon  Johnson  Invited  a  lo- 
cal businessman,  E.  G.  Klnpsbery,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  syndicate,  to  his  Austin  of- 
fice Klngsbery  recalled  that  during  the 
meeting  Johnson  reminded  him  that  an  ap- 
pointment to  Annapolis  for  Klngsbery's  son. 
John,  had  been  obtained  through  LB.J.'s 
g(xxl  offices.  Then,  according  to  Klngsbery, 
Johnson  brought  up  KTBC  and  said;  "Now, 
E.  G  .  I'm  not  a  lawyer  or  a  newspaperman. 
I  have  no  means  of  making  a  living.  At  one 
time  I  had  a  second-class  teaching  license 
but  It  has  long  since  expired  I  understand 
you've  bought  the  radio  station  Id  like 
to  go  In  with  you  or  to  have  the  station  my- 
self." 

Klngsbery  first  put  Johnson  in  telephone 
contact  with  the  attorney  for  the  syndicate 
and  then  advised  the  congressman  to  "make 
his  peace'  with  J  M  Wests  heirs.  "Lyndon 
told  me."  said  Klngsbery,  "he  was  going  up 
to  the  West  ranch  to  talk  business,  and  he 
did  and  he   came  away   with  KTBC" 

The  purchase  was  consummated  when  Mrs. 
Johnson  handed  over  a  certified  check  for 
$17,500      The  transfer  was  quickly  approved 
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by  the  PCC.  The  entity  Lady  Bird  Johnson 
thus  created  was  formally  named  the  Texas 
BroadcastUig  Corp.  In  1947.  Later  Its  name 
was  changed  to  the  L.B.J.  Co.,  and  late  last 
year,  after  Johnson  became  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  name  was  changed  back 
to  Texas  Broadcasting. 

In  coming  away  with  this  particular  radio 
station  In  the  mld-1940's,  the  Johnsons 
showed  remarkable  perspicacity.  Television 
was  then  hull-down  over  the  horizon,  but 
to  a  man  of  vision  Its  coming  could  be  fore- 
cast— and  so  could  Its  rich  lading 

KTBC  may  have  been  in  FCC  trouble  before 
the  Johnsons  bought  it.  but  it  has  been 
completely  free  of  trouble  ever  since  (as  of 
course  have  many  other  U.S.  stations  during 
the  period).  All  of  its  requests  have  been 
acted  upon  favorably  and  with  dispatch  by 
the  agency— beginning  with  an  early  appli- 
Ci\tlon  to  increase  its  power  and  the  length 
ol  its  broadcasting  day 

The  choicest  plum  of  all  fell  in  1952  when 
KTBC    was    granted    the    right    to    broadcast 
over    channel    7,    the    only    VHF    ivery    high 
frequency)    channel  allocated  to  the  Austin 
area   by  "Uie   FCC.     This  single   outlet  con- 
tracted to  carry  programs  of  all  three  major 
TV     networks— CBS.    ABC.    and    NBC— with 
whom  affiliation  Is  the  open  sesame  to  suc- 
cess    True,  the  FCC  also  assigned  to  Austin 
three  prospective  UHF  (ultra  high  frequency) 
channels;    but    at    that    time   almost   no   TV 
receivers  existed   to   pick   up  a   UHF  signal. 
Many  sets  can  receive  UHF  now.  but  no  one 
has  moved  to  build  a  UHF  station  in  Austin. 
Since  KTBC  holds  the  network  contracts,  it 
retains,    on    one   VHF   channel,   an   effective 
telecasting  monopoly  In  a  city  of  186,000  and 
its    environs      There    are    107    other    single- 
channel  communities  in  the  United  States, 
taut  since  most  are  located   in  overlap   areas 
where  advertisers  can  reach  the  set  owners 
via  other  nearby  stations,  few  of  them  enjoy 
monopoly  status. 

One  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  mo- 
iioiX)ly  shows  up  in  advertising  rates  KTBC. 
within  viewing  distance  of  205.700  TV-own- 
ing homes,  has  a  network  base  hourly  rate 
of  $575.  By  contrast.  KROC  in  Rochester. 
Minn— which  has  204.600  TV  homes  In  its 
viewing  area  even  though  it  is  a  smaller 
city— has  a  rate  of  only  $325.  Rochester  Is 
a  single-channel  city,  but  KROC  suffers  the 
disadvantage  of  being  overlapped  by  four 
stations  In  Mlnneapolis-St  Paul  to  the  north 
and  two  more.  Austin.  Minn  and  Mason  City, 
Iowa,  to  the  south. 

Prom  time  to  time  there  hav^*een  sc«ne 
plaintive  gripes  that  KTBC  applied  peculiar 
pressures  In  selling  time  to  advertisers.    Last 
year  there  was  sworn  testimony  to  that  effect 
during  the  Senate's  Investigation  of  the  cele- 
brated    moonlighting    activities    of    Bobby 
Baker,  the  onetime  majority  secretary  of  the 
Senate    and    Lyndon    Johnson's    prot^g^.      A 
Washington  Insurance  broker,  one  Don  Reyn- 
olds   testified   that   in   1957   he  was  chosen 
by    Baker    to    obtain    two   $50,000    Insiu-ance 
policies    on    Senator    Johnson's   life,    and    in 
1961  an  additional  $100,000  policy,  the  pre- 
miums for  which  were  to  be  paid  by  the  L.B.J. 
Co.     According  to   Reynolds,   he   thereupon 
showed  his  gratitude,  at  Baker's  request,  by 
sending  the  much -publicized  stereo  set  gift 
to  the  Johnsons:  and  Reynolds  said  that  an- 
other Johnson  aid,  Walter  Jenkins,  had  there- 
after Induced  him  to  buy  $1,208  in  TV  time 
on  KTBC  way  out  In  Austin. 

Reynolds'  testimony  was  never  answered  in 
kind  because  Baker,  when  called  to  the 
stand,  took  the  fifth  amendment.  Jenkins, 
now  special  assistant  to  the  President,  de- 
nied Reynolds'  story  In  a  notarized  inter- 
view he  gave  to  a  committee  Investigator; 
but  he  was  never  called  to  testify 

The  FCC  leans  to  a  defensive  attitude  con- 
cerning Its  treatment  of  the  Johnsons' 
radio- TV  Interests  and  insists  that  the 
President — either  as  Representative  or  Sen- 
ator—has never   tried  to  affect  Agency  rul- 


ings.     There    Is    no    evidence    that    he    did 
Intervene  by  word  or  deed 

Musing  on  the  subUe  problems  involved 
here,  an  PCC  offlcUl  recently  observed.  I've 
never  once  had  anybody  pressure  me  on 
behalf  of  Lyndon  Johnson.  The  pressure 
there  Is  an  obvious  one.  though  It  simply 
stems  from  the  position  occupied  partic- 
ularly when  you  have  a  company  named 
the  LB  J.  Co." 

No  one  In  recent  years  has  had  any  deal- 
ings with  KTBC  without  being  aware  that 
the  driving  force  behind  the  operation  was 
Lvndon  Balnes  Johnson.  There  is  every 
Indication  that  Johnson,  first  as  Congress- 
man, then  as  Senator,  was  extremely  active 
in  the  radio-TV  enterprise  while  Lady  Bird 
w.as  nominally  In  full  charge.  A  former 
KTBC  employee  recalls  that  during  the  10 
years  he  worked  for  the  station,  it  was 
Lyrdon  himself  who  presided  over  meetings 
of  department  heads,  and  that  he  continued 
to  do  so  even  after  becoming  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

I    remember   once   KeUams    secretary    iJ 
C    Kellarn  is  president  and  general  manager 
of     the     Johnsons'     radio-TV     operations) 
called    and    said    Mrs.    Johnson    would    like 
to   meet   with    me   and   others   that   evening 
The  meeting  was   In   the  penthouse  on   top 
of   the  station— two  bedrooms,  living  room, 
and    a    kitchen.      Both    the    Johnsons    were 
there      Mrs.  Johnson  asked  a  few  questions 
and  made  observaUons.    After  about  30  min- 
utes Mr    Johnson  began  talking.     It  was  all 
business  about  the  station.     He's  a  powerful 
person.      Whenever    he    came    into    the    sta- 
tion,   he    set    things    buzzing.      Frankly    he 
scared  hell  out  of  a  lot  of  people   " 

Another  potentially  rich  television  harvest 
now  loOTis  In  Axistln  for  the  Texas  Broad- 
casting Co.  Paradoxically.  It  came  up  as  a 
result  of  an  effort  by  outsiders  to  dent  the 
KTBC-TV  monopoly. 

Back  in  1957,  one  company — Capital  Cable, 
an   Austin   subsidiary    of   Midwest    Video   of 
Little  Rock,  Ark. — applied  to  the  Austin  City 
Council  for  a  franchise  to  bring  community- 
antenna    TV   to   the   city.     The  significance 
ol   this  system,  originally  designed  to  bring 
TV    to    remote   areas    of    the   United    States. 
now  lies  In  the  Increased  choice  of  reception 
to  the  set  owner — e.g.,  an  Axistln  subscriber 
to  Capital  Cable  can  (at  $4.95  a  month)  tune 
in  San  Antonio,  79  miles  away.     In  January 
1963.  the  Austin  City  CouncU  granted  Capi- 
tal Cable  the  franchise,  but  only  after  the 
Johnson  station,  KTBC,  ■withdrew  Its  com- 
peting application.     Instead  KTBC  acquired 
an    option    to    buy    50    percent    of    Capital 
Cables  stock  any  time  up  to  8  years  after 
that  company  should  begin  operating,  which 
It  did  in  December,  and  Capital  Cable  agreed 
to  rent  antenna  space  on  the  Johnson  tower. 
In  the  midst  of  charges  that  KTBC's  mo- 
nopoly  position    had   been   strengthened   by 
this  decision,  the  city  councU  issued  yet  an- 
other   franchise    to    a    competing    company 
called    TV    Cable.      Its    wireless    microwave 
transmission— uiUlke    Capital    Cable's    land- 
line  system— brought  It  imder  FCC  Jurisdic- 
tion     Under  the  PCCs  standard  "blackout- 
regulation    TV  Cable  had  to  hold  back   16 
days  before  rebroadcastlng  any  network  show 
used  by  KTBC — which  had  the  network  con- 
tracts. ^   J     , 

Last  September  TV  Cable  asked  for  a 
waiver  of  the  blackout  rule,  which  obviously 
pave  its  competitor  an  advantage.  On 
November  19,  1963.  8  days  before  President 
Kennedy  was  killed,  an  FCC  official  suggested 
a  week's  further  delay  In  the  decision,  on 
grounds  that  It  might  embarrass  Vice  Prrel- 
dent  Johnson  at  the  time  of  his  Intended 
visit  to  Austin  with  the  President.  TV  Cable 
agreed.  Then,  on  November  27.  the  official 
called  again  to  suggest  another  week's  delay 
to  avoid  awkwardness  In  acting  so  soon 
after  Kennedy's  assassination.  Again  there 
was  agreement.  ^        , 

On  December  11.  the  FCC  made  rts  decision, 
voting   6   to    1    against  relief   for   TV   Cable. 
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The  company  petitioned  tor  a  rehearing, 
which  the  PCX  also  voted  down.  The  com- 
petitive Impasse  was  resolved — secretly — only 
last  month :  for  a  price  of  more  than  $1.7  mll- 
lioii  TV  Cable  sold  out  to  Capital  Cable.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  transaction  was  not 
to  be  rtnnounced  until  after  the  November 
election 

The  Johnson  interests  still  have  more  than 
2  years  In  which  to  decide  whether  to  exercise 
their  50- percent  option  on  Capital  Cable.  It 
Is  estimated  that  the  50-percent  option 
could  be  sold  t^xlay  for  $1  million.  More  Im- 
portant IS  the  role  Capital  Cable  plays  In 
the  preservation  of  KTBC's  Austin  area  mo- 
nopoly, and  in  this  context  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  Johnsons'  option  could  be  worth 
substantially  more 

Will  Lyndon  Johnson  choose  to  exercise 
the  option  on  Capital  Cable — or.  now  that 
he  Is  President  of  the  United  States.  Is  he 
even  concerned  with  such  matters?  An  ex- 
ecutive of  Capital's  parent  firm.  Midwest 
Video,  has  reported  that  two  officers  of  his 
firm  were  summoned  from  Little  Rock,  to  the 
L  B  J  Ranch  last  December.  Here,  said  the 
executive,  while  German  Chancellor  Lvidwig 
Krhard  was  an  official  guest,  the  President 
t<x)lc  the  two  Midwest  men — C.  Hamilton 
Moses  and  George  Morrell — aside  and.  among 
other  things.  Informed  them  that  he  In- 
te:ided  Ui  exercise  the  option,  but  that  he 
might  not  get  around  to  It  "until  5  minutes 
before  it  runs  out  "  Moses  and  Morrell  have 
denied  such  a  meeting  took  place. 

I'he  Austin-based  Johnson  broadcasting 
Interests  have  managed,  one  way  and  an- 
other, to  become  profitably  involved  in  TV 
operations  elsewhere.  In  1954  the  city  of 
Waco.  98  miles  north  of  Austin,  had  one 
UHP  station.  KANG-TV,  which  was  losing 
money  at  an  unhappy  rate  because.  In  those 
days,  there  were  almost  no  UHP  sets  to 
receive  lt,s  signal.  TTiat  year  the  FCC  an- 
nounced It  would  Issue  a  Waco  VHP  license 
to  a  syndicate  which  proposed  to  set  up  a 
station  called  KWTX-TV,  KWTX  began 
nesjotlating  with  CBS  and  expected  a  net- 
work francl.se. 

But  on  the  same  day  that  the  PCC  licensed 
KWTX.  it  also  authorized  the  LB  J.  Co.  of 
Austin  to  purchase  the  floundering  Waco 
UHP  station.  KANG.  for  $25,000  and  assump- 
tion of  debts  of  H09.000.  At  first  glance. 
KANG  appeared  to  be  a  sorry  buy,  but  It 
began  to  look  better  when  CBS  briskly  de- 
cided that  the  Johnsons'  new  UHP  acquisi- 
tion—rather  than  KWTX — would  get  its 
network  franchise  Shortly  thereafter  ABC 
did  the  same.  And  then,  with  FCC  ap- 
proval, the  Johnsons'  Austin  station  In- 
creased its  power  sufficiently  to  overlap  the 
hickless  KWTX's  viewing  perimeter  and  cut 
Into  its  advertising  market. 

The  KWTX  group  demanded  Pe<leral  antl- 
tr\isi  action  against  the  Johnsons,  but  noth- 
ing cume  of  it  In  the  end,  KWTX  stock- 
holders agreed  to  give  the  LB  J  Co.  29.05 
percent  of  Its  stock  In  return  for  the  profit- 
less but  suddenly  valuable  KANG. 

Again  the  question  Is  raised  about  what 
part.  If  any.  Lyndon  Johnson  played  In  these 
business  dealings.  Was  he  a  participant  or 
Just  the  husband  of  KTBC's  majority  stock- 
holder'' 

A  man  who  Is  a  stockholder  and  director 
of  KWTX  says:  "There  Is  no  questioning  the 
fact  that  John.son  was  In  on  the  negotiations 
for  the  merger  Ajid  he  was  the  only  one  in 
on  them" 

There  is  little  doubt  in  Austin  that  Lyn- 
don Is  deeply  Interested  and  Involved  in  his 
business  enterprises  thereabouts — or  that  ho 
is  touchy  as  a  new  stinburn  about  mention 
of  the  fact. 

After  the  dally  Austin  American  States- 
man had  printed  a  series  of  detailed  ac- 
counts of  the  KTBC  operations,  Dick  Brown, 
tiie  paper's  managing  editor,  was  summoned 
by  Johnson  to  Washington,  and  there  Ln  the 
then   Vice   President's  study  royally   chewed 


out  for  the  newspaper's  damaging  of  the 
L.B.J.  image  in  Austin.  Presidential  Aid 
Walter  Jenkins  was  present  also  with  a  full 
portfolio  of  American  Statesman  clippings. 
It  was  an  angry  session,  ending  when  Brown 
told  the  Vice  President  he  was  not  "your 
plowboy  In  Austin." 

2.    REAL.    ESTATE 

In  addition  to  broadcasting  enterprises — 
and  In  large  measure  made  possible  by  their 
golden  yield  the  acquisition  of  land  has 
been  a  preoccupation  of  the  Johnson  Inter- 
ejits  In  recent  years.  Ranch  acreage  In  the 
centrnJ  Tex;is  hill  country,  resort  lajid  In  the 
Hlghiaiid  Lakes  region  o.f  the  Colorado  River 
basin  (Whose  vahie  has  been  enhanced  by  a 
series  of  dams  which  Johnson  pushed  iii 
iHiih  Houses  of  Congre.ssi.  residential  prop- 
erty in  Austin  and  In  communities  In  four 
other  counties  are  all  part  of  the  family's 
expiiidlng  property. 

Several  numths  ago.  at  a  press  conference, 
the  President  put  his  land  holdings  at  "9f>me- 
thlng  over  2.(X)0  acres  "  Just  how  much  over 
2.000  U  Impossible  to  ascertain  because  of 
a  bewildering  in-and-out.  now-you-see-lt- 
now-you-don't  kaleido.m-ope  of  buyers,  sellers, 
and  Uixpayers  of  record  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  trace  at  least  11.000  acres  of  ranch 
land  In  Llano,  Gillespie,  and  Blanco  Counties. 
In  which  the  Johnsons  have  a  subetanllaJ  In- 
terest. 

While  the  11.000  acres  do  not  seem  ex- 
travagiint  by  standards  In  Texas,  where  some 
ranch  holdings  extend  to  the  horizon  and 
beyond,  the  fulttllment  of  Lyndon  Johnson's 
land  hunger  is  a  fairly  new  phenomenon  He 
did  not  begin  to  acquire  sl/.nble  acreage  until 
1960,  but  he  has  since  pursued  an  energetic 
program  of  purrhase,  today,  hill  country 
Texans  stispect  whenever  a  piece  of  land 
changes  hands  that  either  Johnson  bought  It 
or  sonicbody  bought  it  for  him.  "Him  and 
Moursund.  they're  buying  every  ranch  tiiey 
can  gel  hold  of,"  Eddie  Scharnhorst.  a  re- 
tired nvncher  who  sold  Johnson  his  first 
Texiis-i^lze  holding,  remarked  recently. 

It  does  not  .surprise  fellow  Texans  that 
Lyndon  .lohnson  yearns  for  acreage.  "Lyn- 
don was  a  poor  boy."  a  compatriot  recent- 
ly observed  "He  wants  a  chance  to  do  what 
he  couldn't  do  then  Lyndon  has  the  same 
Intense  desire  to  get  b.tck  to  the  land  Uiat 
many  of  us  have  down  here.  A  country- 
boy  works  hard  to  get  out  of  the  country, 
and  then  he  works  even  harder  to  get  back 
In  " 

Lyndon  began  to  get  back  to  the  land" 
In  1951  when  he  bought  243  acres  on  the 
Pedernales  River  from  his  aunt.  Mrs  Clar- 
ence Martin.  This  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
Johnsons'  homestead,  the  LB  J  Ranch,  which 
has  now  grown  to  some  414  acres  The  I,  B  J 
Ranch  Is  a  relatively  motiest  holding  con- 
sidering that  much  of  It  Ls  occupied  by  a 
6  300-foot  tarre<l  landinp:  strip  But  there 
was  more  to  come 

Johnson's  lirst  large  purchase  w;is  the 
Scharnhorst  Ranch  in  Blanco  County.  In 
1960.  Scharnhorst,  who  was  well  Into  his 
seventies  had  borrowed  $23,750  from  John- 
son's L.B.J.  Co.  Buying  him  out,  Johnson 
got  1.802  acres  for  $30,250  cash  and  agreement 
to  pay  off  Scharnhorst's  debts  to  his  own  - 
Johnson's — company.  It  Is  estimated — and 
affirmed  by  the  Moursund  statement— that 
the  value  of  this  land  has  since  more  than 
doubled. 

In  fairly  rapid  succession  thereafter,  with 
A.  W.  Moursund  apparently  functioning  as 
Johnson's  purchasing  agent,  a  number  of 
land  transactions  took  place.  In  April  1962 
Moursund  bought  up  1.727  acres  for  $141,867 
from  a  nmn  named  C.  W.  Voyles  and,  a  day 
later,  sold  It  to  the  LB  J.  Co.  Shortly,  Mour- 
sund bought  467  acres  for  $46,805.20  cath  and 
the  next  day  sold  it  to  the  L.B-J.  Co.  Mour- 
Bund's  biggest  purchase.  In  the  name  of  him- 
self and  the  LB  J.  Co.,  was  the  4.561  acres 
from  Texas  Christian  University  In  Llano 
County    near    Packsaddle    Mountain.      This 


deal  Involved  $200,o6o  cash  and  a  $300,000 
not«.  One  day  later  the  L  B  J  Co.  sold  Ita 
half-interest  to  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  him- 
self. 

The  Johnsons,  in  their  personal  and  cor- 
porate entitles,  have  also  been  p>arty  to 
numerous  purchases,  sales,  repurchases  and 
resales  of  a  great  deal  of  urban  and  resort 
property  which,  on  the  average,  runs  to  a 
much  higher  per-acre  value  than  the  range- 
land.  Search  of  the  available  records  In- 
dicates transactions  involving  71  building 
lots  In  Llano  County,  13  in  Burnet  County, 
and  40  In  Travis  County,  which  Includes 
Austin.  Additionally  there  are  in  Austin 
Itself  more  than  200  acres  of  prize,  undevel- 
oped residential  properties,  some  selling  at 
up  to  $30,000  an  acre,  and  there  is  the  old 
family  home  in  Johnson  City 

FoUiiwlng  the  trail  of  some  of  these  trans- 
actions resembles  the  action  in  a  Western 
mo\le.  where  the  cowboys  ride  off  in  a  cloud 
of  dust  to  the  south,  the  herd  stampedes 
northeastward,  the  Indians  start  to  west- 
ward but,  once  out  of  sight,  circle  toward 
the  north,  the  rxistlers  drift  eastward  and 
the  cavalry,  coming  to  the  rescue,  gets  lost 
entirely  all  over  st».>ny  ground  leaving  little 
trace 

One  multifold  deal  began  on  February  1. 
1962.  when  the  L  B.J  Co  sold  a  numl)er  of 
subdivision  properties  in  Llano  and  Travis 
Counties  to  the  Brazos-Tenth  Street  Co.  The 
deed  was  signed  by  J.  C  Kellam.  as  president 
of  the  LB  J.  Co  .  and  Donald  Thomas,  as  the 
same  company's  secretary.  Before  the  sun 
set  that  day.  Brazos-Tenth  sold  the  packet, 
minus  one  lot.  to  Jutmson  himself.  Donald 
Thomas  again  signed  the  deed,  this  time  as 
president  of  Brazos-Tenth.  On  July  24,  1962, 
Johnson  sold  part  of  the  package  beck  to  the 
LB  J  Co  .  which  on  April  6.  1963,  resold  It 
to  Johnson's  staff  member  and  present  White 
House  aid.  Jack  Valentl.  who  shortly  after 
Johnson  became  President,  sold  It  back  to 
LBJ.  Co 

"I  admit  I  don't  know  what  these  compli- 
cated switches  back  and  forth  really  m.ean." 
recently  remarked  an  Austin  lawyer  long 
familiar  with  some  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  bus- 
iness dealings  "But  I  suspect  there  may 
be  tax  advantages  somewhere  " 

The  Johnsons'  interests  In  real  estate  In- 
clude substantial  property  held  In  the  name 
of  Texas  Broadcasting  Corp  .  which  Life  Is 
valulftg  separately  from  that  company's 
broadcast  Interests  This  land  embraces 
four  ranches  and  a  part  of  the  LBJ  home 
rinch  property.  In  addition,  the  Johnsons 
own  three  ranches  outright  and  one  in  part- 
nership with  A  W.  Motirsund.  Life  esti- 
mates the  total  family  Interest  In  all  eight 
ranches  at  about  $1,250,000  and  the  John- 
sons' other  real  estate  holdings  to  be  valued 
as  follows : 

Resort  and  residential  property,  either 
held  In  whole  by  Johnson  Interests  or  In 
partnership  with  Moursund;  about  $2.- 
250,800 

Underdeveloped  Alabama  land  held  by 
Lady  Bird  Johnson:   about  $100,000. 

Total  land  holdings  accumvilated  by  the 
Johnsons:    about  $3  6  million. 

And  there  are  the  Brazos-Tenth  real  estate 
holdings:  $654,000— essentially  the  KTBC 
building,  which   Is   valued  at  $625,000. 


3      BANKING 


In  Texas,  bank  stocks  are  a  particularly 
appealing  investment  der.pite  their  generally 
modest  yield.  As  elsewhere,  banks  represent 
the  financial  spine  of  a  community;  In  addi- 
tion, under  Texas  State  law.  every  bank  must 
be  an  Independent:  no  two  parts  of  the  same 
bank  can  even  function  In  separate  build- 
ings, even  In  the  same  city,  unless  a  physical 
connection  exists  —such  as,  say,  a  tunnel. 
As  one  prominent  Texas  banker  explained: 
The  small  rtiral  bank  controls  the  llfeblood 
of    the    county      You    give    me    control    of   a 
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^,  ^^„nt„  ftnrf  ni  make  Canital  NftUonal  nucleus,  represented  by  one  nessman  during  the  years  he  has  held  pub- 
little  bank  in  a  ranch  county  and  111  make  Jjg^j;^;;;;^  ^^^^  ^  yJbhjisi  and  fund-  Uc  office.  A  case  can  be  made  that  a  man  of 
myself  a  million  <loi«f"  T,ihn«on  uerKHi-  ratoer  for  Lyndon  Johnson  to  1960.  "was  Johnsons  toughness  and  acumen  might  have 
It  has  b«m  asserted  that  J^nsonpw^  ^^  a  national  cto«^  for  a  bank  to  the  been  wealthy  anyway,  perhaps  even 
ally,  has  divested  himself  °[!^L!^^V^^.  new  shooptog  center.  The  McDanlel  group  wealthier  than  he  is,  had  he  not  gone  into 
but  entitles  Closely  associated  with  the  fMO^  was  oSt^  rSck.  politics  at  alL  However,  L3.J  slmult^ne- 
Uy  holdings— particularly  ""fr"'^!^.  ^he  new  bank  began  business  as  the  ously  went  all  the  way  on  two  different 
recently  have  ^°'^ ^'^J^°^^„^^J^ ^.  citizens  National.  When  the  holders  of  its  planes:  he  did  become  a  millionaire;  he  did 
banks.  At  last  <»"'^';  °'^^"  tr^rih^ji  to  20  000  shares  at  charter  stock  were  published  become  President  of  the  United  States 
quired  at  least  $1  °^""°^^°"'°  °„,.^rr_^  they  tocluded  J.  C.  Krilam,  the  Johnson's  The  planes  are  different,  but  are  they  vm- 
nlne  Texas  banks,  and  lexas  Dan«™  ^^  manager.  100  shares;  the  Lyndon  John-  related?  In  the  accumulation  of  this  for- 
become  acutely  <»'^i°"* ,  °*  JT^- rj^  ^w^  »on  PoundatlOTi.  400:  the  L3.J.  Profit  Shar-  tune,  much  of  which  U  now  In  the  hands  of 
acquire  bank  stock.  °f *  '~»* J™'  "j^  tog  Trust.  400;  and  Brazos-Tenth,  1.200.  Al-  trustees,  has  there  been  any  crossing.  to- 
State  bad  a  vice  presiaent.  one  oi  ^^  together  the  four  shareholders  held  10  per-  advertent  or  deliberate,  of  the  invisible  bar- 
major  standing  assignmenus  was  «J  °»"  ^  ^  ^^  bank— and  a  solid  claim  to  a  j-ler  of  conflict  between  the  public  and  the 
sure    that    the    J°f,^^    *^^r*t^/,'tJck  in  directorate.  private  interest? 

under  whatever  guise,  acquire  any  Btut*  lu  Brazos-Tenth    has   clearly    played    an    im-  The  man  who  speaks  officially  for  the  Presi- 

thatbank.                                           normal  hanks  portant  part  as  a  "conduit  agency"  In  trans-  ^ent  on  business  matters  is  A    W    Moursund. 

Assuming  that  the  goal  oi  a  normal  oa  ^^^j^ns    involving    Johnson    Interests,    func-  Johnson's    friend    and    counsel.     Mr     Mour- 

dlrectorate  is  to  '■*<'^*"  "'°"^^°'„ ''""'' .^.^t  tionlng  by  turns  as  owner  of  record,  tempo-  ^^^^  offers  what  must   be   the   official   defi- 

to   be    reason    ^o^  J^«"^  .nt^riRts  sneclficallv  rary   receptable    and    conveyor       Here    is   an  j^j^jon  of  where  the  line  runs  as  it  concerns 

a«e  involving  ■^°;^^^„  "^^^^^'P^^^  LlTno  ex^iple:  the   accumulation   of   the   Johnson    fortune. 

centers  on  the  Moore  State  uann  oi   u  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  rendering  of  slock  owner-  ..j^   ^as  been   an  ordinary  chain  of  events   " 

"^^           o.  .      /^„r.^oH  in  1Q99   Is  a  substan-  sblp     in     a     Johnson     City     bank— Citizens  j^^   gj^i^j   recently,   "that   are   strictly    proper. 

Moore  Stat*,  founded  to  1922^1s  a  sub^tan  g^^'^^^^       bUshed,  Lyndon  Johnson  him-  ,     ,i    .^^  ethical." 

tlal    institution,    the    only    d^''    ]"    ^\"|°  self  and  the  L.B.J.  Co   were  owners  of  record           ^                                   

County   that  siirvlvwl   ^^^^*|5^  """P^!^^^  along  with  several  Johnson   Intimates       The  trvstees  Statement  of  the  Johnsons' 

^  °\i^         fl Jnf  a2^^T71  4T^ndXr^  listing    showed    Walter    Jenkins.    10    shares;  Holdings 

rrumnfe';S?tIly'?t^S  U'ld  the'ho^  Lyndon  ^ohnson^  108    J.  C    Kellan^.^O^  A^W  ^^  ^.^^^^   ^^  ^^^  ^,,,,,, .    ^^  ,,  ^  ^. 

I™    of    its    2  000    Shares    a    dividend    of    tS  ^°""''"''' *°J  ^^'^^-^  "^   ?  ,  J^r.IIVpnth  vise    that    the    net    operating    profit    of    the 

a   share^very    6    months       But    In    August  later  the  1963  rendering  listed  Braz^-Tenth  Broadcasting  Corp  .  Austin,  Tex.,  after 

toll  tLe  Kial  newSaper  reported  that  A    W.  as  holder  of  622  shares  w-h  le  Jenkins.  Mour-  ^^^^  ^^    *^^      ^^^^  j^^  .^^   ^^, 

SriSUTil'^u^crasedT  portion  of  the  ^^^f  ^^^^fr:i'^^ZT  I'ZT^^^^^  >-"  ^^^  T'   '''   ''''■   ^'''    ^'''    "^' 

stock  at  subst^ntlany  --VllsUnrwi  flTed  SoLm  ^omt    theTs'creUry  of  the  L.B.J.  ^^^^  -^  ^^  ^°^^-- 

It  wasn't  until  the  stock  ''^^'"K  ^^  "  fj  co     But  the  L.B.J.  Co.  was  no  longer  a  stock-  year  ended-                     .                        Profit 

for  1964  that  the  new  ownership  was^unv^^^^^^  Ca          ^^   ^^^^^^     ^^    ^^^^^^^   ^^   ^^^^^^          ^^^^  ^^    ^^^^ $145,262.18 

to  some   degree.      Moursund   owned    a   mere  j  gg    1962 146.102.52 

20  Shares,  as  did  I>>nald  Tb°'-^  ^f^^^f.^^"  ""^Tn    after  an  L.B.J.  Co    plane,  a  Convalr.           June   30     1963 160,889.51 

Tenth  -"'^  Texas  Broadcasttog.     ^"t  Jdour-  ^g^^'^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  route  from  Austin  t.           June   30,    1964 136,710.69 

hem  749"sJarL   ^^^.loTTeltnZT:^:  the  LBJ.   Ranch   on   the   night   of   February  ^^^  ^^^                                   ,^^  ^  ^^  ,,^^ 

otier  7^9   whl?h  Clearly  constituted  control  19.    1961;^  ""ITV".    ^  r?    '        aT^lr.H  ,n  June  30.  1964.  Is  M  taken  from  the  record 

—LTm-r-  -  '-'  --'  ''  '  t^Z^.'TS:^rip'^  -^  ^re  wlthout^^udlt^  ^_  ^  ^^ 

HO  derJ^ft^e  remaining  462  shares  began  Johnson  airplane,  ^^^^^^^^eed  Lodestar,  since  ^^               ^^^^^  Accountants. 

'^.rT.:r.TZTZ'o:rTs^l'VoZl  -n^MTd  trL.B.?S.1t  ^r^  t^er-  F.n.nc^l  r^osition  of  Lyn^  B.  J^nson 

told  early  ^^^Jf'^^^'f°^l^^^'t^^.^°^^^  When  the  company  was  created  by  Austin  it^m:                                                                Value 

quit  paying  the  ^^"K.accustomed  divldend^^^  ^^^^^  dealer  "Commodore'    E    H    Perry.  Municipal  bonds  (slighUy  over).  $200,000 

"/""llH^^riZn    of    th^  directors     an?  a  there  were   1.500  shares  of  stork    in   Brazos-  Note  receivable   (slightly  over)..       20.000 

".'    Ivf  ,H  f  ..ni   nn   Lm^rse   exceot    in    ?ase  Tenth-300  owned  by  Max  Brooks,  an  archi-  Slightly  under  2.500  acres  of  farm 

stockholder  has  no  recourse   except   In   case  ^^^    ^^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^^     ^^^    ^^^^     ^^    ^^^  and     ranch     land     to     Texas' 

J;        ♦^wv,^iH-r  ir,  vinorp  mat.e  who  com-  remainder  by  Perry  hlmsclf                                                (slightly   over) 220.000 

,^   L'^Mo/,r«nnd  w^i^ld^Anv  s^^-  ^    1959    Perry    sold    the    corporation    and          Lakeside  lots  (sllghUy  over) 10.000 

?^HT*iS„^,rnnhan^v    I^  be   efad   t^^uv  with  it  the  corner  property  on  which  Brazos-           Livestock    (under) 14,  000 

hu  sVk  °  io^3's  iier    howeve?  wi  Tenth    had    taken    over    the    housekeeping           cash    (under) -        10.000 

™^.t  theh,^rvatoeofthest^r^^  Brooks    got   $29,000   for   his   300   shares    and                                                                          

^.^fX^nlX^T:^lTei^^^  fr^*^^'r,7"  P^''^  TV'tLTL^buv'e:      t          J^tala^ets, under) 475.000 

paid  for  the  control  stock      Some  people  did  time.  Perry  told  an  associate  that  the  buyer      Less    Note  owed ^^'000 

sell  out     Others,  resentful  and  stu^rn,  are  was  Lyndon  Johnson.    The  stockholders  have 

Ktill   cllnfftop  to  their  shares  ^^"^^  "^^^  on  public  record.                                                    Total  net  worth,  under -     400,  000 

Looking  Wk  after  the  deal  was  made,  a  I^nald  Thomas  became  the  new  president  followtog: 

Moore  Stite  stockholder  had  this  to  say:   "I  of  Brazos-'Terih,  and  after  the  sale  a  hand-  j  ^^^^j J^Knob    Ranch-purchased    900 

knew  at  the  time,  when  we  sold  the  bank  to  «««;"«  »^*^""*^,».7  Johnsons'    KTOCL-Td;  acres  in   1960  at  $30  per  acre.*^  This  is  close 

Moursund— or  at  least  It  was  in  his  nam^-  ner    to    house    the    Johnsons     K-TBC.     Lady  ^                   probably   be 

that    there    were    other,    involved.      Lyndon  Bird  Johnson  was  frequently  on  the  premises  ^,^'^^;7^/^ewhere  to  the  same  ^Ice 

Johnson   was  one  and   Donald  Thomas  an-  to  supervise  decoration  of  the  new  Brazos-  ^[f  J^^e  j*^  pi^ce  cost, 

other.     Of  course  Mr.  Johnson  is  involved  In  Teiith  structure^                             „„,.h  ^r^ir.  2.  Haywood  Ranch— purchased  1.140  acres 

It.      When    I    was    approached    by    Donald  When  It  was  completed.  KTBC  settled  into  >                              *' 

Thomas.    I    was    reluctanUy    told    that    he  the  Austin  landscape    a  solid  and   imposing  Lewis    Ranch— purchased    416    acres    in 

(Johnson)  was  to  on  It.     His  people  and  my  fixture    there,    an    enduring    symbol    of    the  j^^                       ^^^^^ 

neoole  know  each  other  Johnson  family  substance  *^             .     „„                      i.       j  , 

"^^irJtrfhe   transaction    was   closed.  In    sumtpary,    Life's    estimate    puts    the  J.^^^^^'^^^l^'  '^^^'^^^^ 

fhan^kl^Te-frs^ll'^^'"  '"^  "  '  ^^^'  ^^  ^^TrZZ  ilTln^.n-^r'^'^^r.  ^re^br^SaVcLT  l^fnches'^:   aSuT^arke^T^ue   today    In 

thanked  me  for  selling.  ^         interests    valued    at    $8.6    million;    real  oiu-  Judgment.) 

.ncT^!LTl?^TMcD.^^^^^  e"^te  worth   (conservatively)    $3.6  million;  income  from  these  properties  ha.  averaged 

i;5rs.r;ghra  cl^r^  a**2^'ir^°tie  assets  held  by  specified  funds  and  founda  $2,600  per  year  for  the  last  4  yea«^ 

street   from   a    new    Austin    shopping   center  tlons.  Including  bank  stocks    (as  of   the  last  Financial  position  of  Mrs.  Lyndon  B. 

called   CaplUl  Plaza.     There  were  oompetl-  Public   accounting)     another   $600,000;    cash  Johnson 

tors.  Including  directors  of  Capital  National,  an^l  municipal  bonds,  $500,000;  plus  mlscel-  jtem:                                                               Value 

a  major  AusUn  bank  on  whose  board  werts  laneous  personal  property  valued  at  upward  Municipal        bonds        (slightly 

several  Johnson  intimates.  of   $400,000.     If   the   assets   of   Brazos-Tenth               over) $200,000 

The    McDanlel    group    filed    for    a    SUte  '^^^^   V^f^^  "'.V'l  ''"♦r'^flf'tn  Jl^^off  """"^  .     receivable         (slightly 

charter  and,   failir^  to  get  it  at  once,  flew  think  they  should  be-the   total  rounds  off               over).... 35.000 

agenu  to  Dallas  to^  seek  a  national  charter  at  more  than  $15  million  Slightly    under    2,500    acres    of 

from    the   Federal    regional    bank    examiner.  Whatever  the  exact  total  on  the  Johnsons'  farm     and     ranch     land     to 

The  Federal  official  urged  the  principals  to  wealth— and    any    millionaire's    worth    goes             Texas'   (slightly  over) ,„  ^ 

finish     processing     their     State     application  up  and  down,  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour—  Lakeside  lots  (slightly  over) ...          ]^  ^ 

first.     They  agreed  to  the  delay.     The   next  It  Is  clear  that  Lyndon  Johnson  has  become           Livestock   (under) 14.000 

day.    in    Washington,    the    group    with    the  an  Impressively  successful  and  affluent  busl-           Cash   (slightly  over) 50.000 
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Financial  position  of  Mr$.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson — Continued 
Item:  Value' 

Approximately  3,700  acres  farm 
land    in    Alabama*     (slightly 

over) $29.  000 

Business    property    In    Missouri 

(slightly  over) 6,000 

52  percent  of  Texas  Broadcast- 
ing Corp.  stock  In  KWTX  and 
affiliated  companies'  (ap- 
proximately)         330. 000 

53  percent  of  stock  In  Texas 
Broadcasting  Corp.  exclusive 
of  KWTX  and  affiliated  com- 
panies '    (Slightly  over) 1.700.000 

Total    assets    (slightly    un- 
der)    2.600.000 

Less     Note  owed 75.000 

Total    net    worth    (slightly 

over) 2,500.000 

'  This  property  Included  the  following: 

1.  Granite  Knob  Ranch — purchased  900 
acres  In  1960  at  $30  per  acre.  This  Is  close 
to  the  Lewis  Place  and  cou'd  probably  be  sold 
today  for  somewhere  In  the  same  price  range 
as  the  Lewis  Place  cost. 

2.  Haywood  Ranch — purchased  1.140  acres 
In  1961  at  •HO  per  acre. 

3.  Lewis    Ranch — purchased    415    acres    In 

1962  at  $65  per  acre. 

4    LBJ  Ranch — only  29  acres  purchased  Ln 

1963  (The  Haywood.  Lewis,  and  LBJ 
Ranches  are  about  market  value  today  In 
our  Judgment  ) 

Income  from  these  properties  has  averaged 
$2,600  per  year  for  the,  last  4  years. 

» This  land  was  Inherited  and  purchased 
many  years  ago  at  the  rate  of  $8  per  acre. 
The  most  any  of  the  best  part  of  It  has  ever 
been  sold  for  was   $40   per  acre. 

'  Value  based  on  actual  sale  of  similar  stock 
htst  month. 

'  This  Is  almost  24  times  net  earnings  after 
taxes  based  on  average  for  last  4  years.  It 
all  profits  had  been  paid  out  in  dividends  last 
year.  Mrs.  Johnson  would  have  received  for 
her  52  percent  a  total  of  $21,000  after  taxes. 

Financial  position  of  Luci  Baines  and  Lynda 
Bird   John.'Kyn 

Real   estate    (approximately) $30,000 

184  shares  stock  Texas  Broadcasting 

Corp.    (Slightly  over) 600,  (XK) 

Total  net  worth 630,000 


Got.  Luis  Mnnoz-Marin:  A  Great 
Americaji 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  20.  1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Governor  Munoz-Marin,  of  Puerto  Rico, 
has  declined  to  run  for  a  fifth  term.  The 
Governor  has  served  his  Island  well  and 
in  doing  so  he  has  done  great  service 
to  all  Americans — north  and  south. 
Under  Governor  Mufioz-Marin.  Puerto 
Rico  has  become  a  showcase  of  democ- 
racy, a  shining  example  for  all  Latin 
America.  On  August  18,  1964,  the  New 
York  Times  published  an  editorial  in 
praise  of  the  splendid  achievements  of 
his  administration.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagrues  to  read  the  following  editorial: 


Muftoz-MARhf  Sttps  Dowk 

Gov.  MufioK-Marin  of  Puerto  Rico  Is  a 
somewhat  uncommon  Bp>eclinen  of  m  profes- 
sional politician — be  believes  heart  and  soul 
in  the  democratic  principles  tbat  he  has  al- 
ways proclaimed.  And  now  be  is  proving  It 
once  again  by  refusing  to  run  for  a  fifth  term 
as  CK>vernor. 

His  figure  is  such  a  familiar  one  in  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America,  as  well  as 
in  Puerto  Rico,  that  it  has  been  Impossible 
to  think  of  the  Island  without  thinking  of 
him.  The  Popular  Democratic  party  he 
founded  won  p>ower  In  1940.  Don  Luis,  as 
everyone  calls  him,  became  the  first  elected 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  In  1948.  and  he  has 
been  Its  only  9ne,  for  he  was  reelected  three 
times.  Nothing  could  have  prevented  him 
from  being  elected  again  In  November — ex- 
cept his  own  determination  to  step  aside. 
which  he  d(K>s  at  the  peak  of  his  power  and 
prestige. 

The  Utsk  he  set  himself  many  years  ago 
has  been  well  done.  The  remarkably  suc- 
cessful economic  and  social  program,  known 
as  Operation  Bootstrap,  was  his  Idea  and 
his  accomplishment.  The  Commonwealth 
status,  whereby  Puerto  Rico  became  "asso- 
ciated" under  the  American  flag,  with  oom- 
mon  citizenship  and  complete  autonomy  in 
Internal  affairs,  was  conceived  and  carried 
through  by  the  Governor. 

Although  he  will  remain  in  the  political 
plct\ire  as  Senator  and  elder  statesman,  it 
would  be  unlike  him  to  owershadow  his  suc- 
cessor, who  win  most  likely  be  the  present 
Secretary  of  State.  Roberto  Sanchez  VUella. 
Mr.  Sanchez  Is  not  a  popularly  known  figure, 
but  he  has  been  the  Governor's  closest  asso- 
ciate for  years  and  he  is  rated  as  an  outstand- 
ing administrator. 

Presuming  that  Mr.  S«inche«  is  elected  in 
November — which  Is  a  safe  presumption — 
there  will  be  no  change  in  p>ollcles.  Puerto 
Rico  Is  older  in  history  than  the  United 
States.  Mr  Muf^oz-Marin  Is  the  123d  Gov- 
ernor since  Columbus  claimed  the  Island  for 
Spain.  But  It  Is  also  a  new  Island,  with  a 
hopeful  future  for  which  the  retiring  Gov- 
ernor deserves  much  credit. 


Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Courts  in 
Reapportionment  Cases 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  19, 1964 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HR.  11926)  to  limit 
Jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts  In  reappor- 
tionment cases. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  has  been  much  said  about 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  which  have  held  that  a 
State  cannot  apportion  either  house  of 
Its  State  legislature  on  any  basis  other 
than  population.  I  believe  that  most  of 
the  controversy  since  the  decisions  of  the 
Court  has  revolved  around  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  Coixrt  has  properly 
inteiT>rete<i  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

I  do  not  believe  the  issue  should  be  re- 
solved entirely  on  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
properly  interpret  the  language  of  the 
14th  amendment.     It  seems  to  me  that 


the  b&sk;  and  overriding  question  ia 
whether  or  not  the  results  of  the  deci- 
sions are  desirable  ones.  If  the  language 
of  the  Constitution  clearly  requires  the 
Interpretation  placed  upon  It  by  the 
Court,  then  the  Court  could  only  hold  as 
it  did  and  might  at  the  same  time  regret 
the  necessity  for  doing  so.  If  a  result  im- 
posed by  the  clear  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  a  result  imposed  by  Court 
Interpretation  of  the  Constitution  is  un- 
desirable, then  the  Constitution  should 
be  amended.  Our  Pounding  Fathers 
recognized  that  the  future  would  prob- 
ably bring  with  it  the  necessity  to  amend 
the  Constitution  and  therefore  very 
wisely  provided  for  this  in  article  V  of 
this  historic  document. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  decisions  of 
the  Court  were  undesirable  and  that 
within  the  framework  of  our  Constitu- 
tion the  Congress  has  the  right  and  the 
power  to  take  action.  I  believe  that  re- 
apportionment is  needed  in  many  Statee. 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  Is  such 
an  urgency  connected  thereto  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  courts  of  this  country 
to  direct  the  States  to  effect  such  reap- 
portionment within  a  specified  time,  or 
they,  the  courts,  would  do  so.  This  In- 
fringes upon  the  rights  of  the  States. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  sup- 
port the  resolution  before  us  today  which 
wiU  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  Federal 
courts  in  the  reapportionment  and  urge 
that  enforcement  of  pending  cases  be 
stayed  until  such  time  as  the  question 
can  be  put  to  the  States  in  the  form  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  give  them  the  right  to  reapportion 
one  of  their  houses  in  a  bicameral  legis- 
lature on  some  basis  other  than  popula- 
tion. 


Iowa  Obseryes  the  90tfa  Birthday  of 
Herbert  Hoorer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Thursday.  August  20.  1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEX.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  August  10,  patriotic  citizens 
gathered  at  West  Branch,  Iowa,  to  cele- 
brate the  9&th  birthday  of  one  of  the 
great  Presidents  of  the  United  States — 
the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover,  who  was 
bom  in  West  Branch,  August  10.  1874. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Her- 
bert Hoover  Birthplace  Foundation,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Ralph  Evans,  of 
Davenport,  Iowa,  planned  an  appropri- 
ate program  and  communicated  the  fe- 
licitations of  Iowa  to  Mr.  Hoover. 

So  that  the  many  friends  of  Mr. 
Hoover  around  the  world  will  know 
what  took  place  in  West  Branch  at  this 
birthday  celebration,  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  guest  editorial  which  Mr. 
Ehrans  wrote  for  the  Davenport,  Iowa, 
Times-Democrat  for  the  Saturday,  Au- 
gust 8.  edition.  This  editorial,  "The 
Hoover  Library,"  will  be  followed  by  a 
newspaper  account  of  the  day's  activi- 
ties which  was  written  by  Frank  Nye  and 


^  In  the  Cedar  Rapids  During  the  summer  months  of  1914,  when  peogram  highlight 
which  appeared  in  uie  v^tru^i  ivow  ^^^  armies  of  Europe  were  leaving  death,  a  program  highlight  was  a  scholarly  ad- 
Iowa,  Gazette.  destruction,  and  destitution  in  their  wake,  dress  by  I>r.  Lassner.  He  developed  a  side  Oif 
Mr  Nye's  story  will  be  followed  by  a  Herbert  Hoover  was  in  London  to  promote  mt.  Hoover's  life  that  drew  lltUe  attention  at 
condensation  ol  the  speech  made  on  the  ^^^  secure  exhibits  for  the  Panama-Pacific  his  74th.  80th,  and  88th  birthday  parUes. 
nrrasion  of  Mr  Hoover's  90th  birthday  Exposition  being  planned  for  San  Francisco,  which  be  attended  here  personally  in  1948. 
y/^j.  p  o  Lassner  director  of  the  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  stranded  Americans  1954.  and  1962. 
Mprhert  Hoover  Presidential  Library  at  aroused  the  admiration  of  Walter  Hlnes 
Herbert  nuuvci  jr  ^^^  ^^^  American  Ambassador  In  London. 
West  Brancn.                       ^ ^_    ^  ^^^    p^^^    ^^    communicated    to    President 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
place  these  items  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

Record: 

[From     the     Davenport-Bettendorf      (Iowa) 

Times-Democrat,  Aug    8,  19641 

Thk  Hoovek  Libkary 

(Our  guest  editorialist  today  Is  Ralph  Ev- 

iuos     trustee    and    member   of    the   executive 

committee  of  the  Herbert  Hoover  Birthplace 

Foundation   and   member  of  the  oommlUee 

in 


Woodrow  Wilson.  Meanwhile,  the  people  of 
Belgium  and  elsewhere  were  starving;  the 
services  of  Hoover  were  enlisted  and  the 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  was  estab- 
lished. Thus  began  a  new  and  dedicated 
career  for  one  of  the  greatest  humanitarians 
and  public  servants  of  recorded  history. 

The  name  of  Herbert  Hoover  will  endure 
in  the  annals  of  these  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica.     It    will    also    endure    throughout    the 

,  V.     »4         ^,    ♦>,»    onth      world,  because  millions  of  men.  women,  and 

charge    of    the    celebration    of    the    »Otn      ^j^jj^^j^  ^^  ^^^.g  ^^^y  because  of  the  boy 


birthplace  of  Herbert  Hoover  there  Monday) 
On  Monday,  August  10,  the  West  Branch 
Heritage  Foundation  and  the  Herbert  Hoover 
Birthplace  Foundation,  with  the  cooperation 
of  our  national  General  Services  Administra- 
tion will  observe  the  90th  birthday  of  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover.  The  ceremonies 
win  start  at  2  p.m..  central  daylight  time,  in 
front  of  the  library,  and  the  public  is  Ui- 
vlted  to  attend. 

We  should  be  thankful  for  this  great 
shrine  here  in  Iowa,  and  for  the  numerous 
other  monuments,  parks,  and  symbols  that 
represent  the  heart,  mind,  and  soul  of  Amer- 
ica.    The    great   Uberty   Bell    sUll    peals   its 


born  on  August  10,  1874,  at  West  Branch, 
Iowa — Herbert  Clark  Hoover.  31st  President 
of  the  United  States. 

And  the  shrine  at  West  Branch,  Iowa,  will 
likewise  endure.  Down  through  the  years, 
men.  women,  and  children  will  visit  there 
and  participate  in  Its  heritage,  and  partake 
of  the  Inspiration  If  offers. 

They  will  view  the  exhibits  in  the  library. 
stroll  tlirough  the  beautiful  park,  pause  be- 
fore the  statute  of  Isls,  the  Egyptian  goddess 
of  motherhood  and  fertility,  donated  by  the 
schoolchildren  of  Belgium,  enter  the  small 
and  humble  cottage  wherein  Herbert  Hoover 
was   born,   and   wander   thorugh   the    black- 


Woodrow  Wilson  and  Theodore  Roosevelt 
customarily  are  referred  to  as  Presidents  who 
were  historians.  Dr.  Lassner  said,  but  Mr. 
Hoover  has  surpassed  them  both  in  this  field. 

"In  this  century  Mr.  Hoover  has  done  more 
than  his  share  in  preserving  and  collecting 
records  of  the  sources  of  history,"  Dr.  Lassner 
said,  "and  In  producing  scholarly  works  of 
his  own. 

"He  has  provided  us  with  ways  of  studying 
our  age   •    •    '. 

'His  impact  on  scholarship  and  histori- 
ography has  been  incalculable." 

QUOTES    HOOVER 

Anderson,  who  has  played  a  major  role  in 
development  of  plans  leading  to  establish- 
ment of  the  library  and  the  purciiase  of 
grounds,  quoted  briefly  the  concluding  re- 
marks Mr.  Hoover  made  on  his  appearances 
at  three  previous  birthday  parties  here. 

With  the  assistance  of  Floyd  Pawcett  of 
West  Branch,  a  Heritage  trustee.  Anderson 
conducted  a  ceremony  at  the  cornerstone  of 
the  building,  which  was  purposely  left  tin- 
sealed  2  years  ago  for  this  occasion. 

Robert  K  Goodwin  of  Des  Moines,  a  foun- 
dation vice  president,  conveyed  the  deed  to 
the  library  building  and  grounds,  paid  for 
by    private    contributions,    to    the    General 


message  to  those  who  listen,  and  the  torch      ^^^^.h    shop    and    visualize    Hoover's    father     Services  Administration  of  the  Federal  Gov 


of   the   Statute   of   Liberty   still   beckons   to 
thoee  with  faith  and  cotirage. 

This  great  land  of  ours  did  not  Just  hap- 
pen. Otir  forefathers  who  came  from  across 
the  seas  did  so  with  a  definite  ptirpose.  Most 
of  them  had  the  great  faith  and  courage  of 
all  real  pioneers.  They  posseesed  the  daunt- 
less spirit  to  dare,  and  do,  and  die  for  their 
convictions. 

They  blazed  their  own  trails,  and  carved 
and  shaped  their  own  destinies,  mainly  with 
their  own  muscles,  their  own  brains,  and 
their  own  determination.  They  were  ready 
and  willing  to  till  and  toU,  Insist  and  persist, 
and  strike  with  all  their  might  for  things 
they  thought  were  right. 

They  were  courageous  men  and  women  who 
humbly  expressed  their  faith  In  God.  and 
who  believed  that  when  people  or  nations 
lose  or  deny  their  faith  and  trust  in  God. 
they  begin  to  disintegrate.  They  were  never 
serenely  happy,  nor  calmly  contented,  because 
they  were  Imbued  with  that  strange,  mysteri- 
ous, and  adventtirous  spirit  of  the  pioneer. 

The  settlers  of  West  Branch,  Iowa,  were 
such  pioneers.  Most  of  them  were  Quakers 
who  professed  and  believed  in  the  freedom 
and  dignity  of  man.  and  taught  the  virtues 
of  self-reliance  and  service  to  their  fellow 
man. 

The  Hoover  family  was  among  the  first 
settlers  of  West  Branch.  Here,  on  August  10. 
1874.  Herbert  Clark  Hoover  was  born,  the 
second  of  three  children.  In  1880  his  father 
died  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  and  4  years 
later  his  mother  died,  leaving  the  three  or- 
phaned children  to  the  care  of  relatives. 

In  1885  young  Herbert  went  to  live  with  his 
uncle  In  Oregon.  Dr.  H.  John  Mlnthorn,  who 
had  recently  founded  a  Quaker  academy  at 
Newberg.  Oreg.  A  few  years  later  they  moved 
to  Salem.  Oreg. 

In  1895  Herbert  Hoover  graduated  from 
Leland  Stanford  University  with  a  degree  in 
engineering.  Endowed  with  unusual  capac- 
ity for  hard  work  he  rapidly  acquired  compre- 
honslve  and  detailed  knowledge  of  mining, 
and  also  Impressed  his  employers  and  asso- 
ciates with  his  great  ability  for  organization 
and  administration.  At  40  years  of  age  he 
had  achieved  international  distinction  In 
mining  circles  and  was  also  wealthy. 


working  at  the  forge  and  anvil.  All  of  their 
senses  will  be  stimulated,  and  the  fortunate 
ones  win  both  hear  and  heed  the  shrine's 
real  message : 

"You,  too,  can  serve;  you,  too.  can  build — 
if  you  will  it  so." 


I  From    the    Cedar    Rapids    ( Iowa  i     G.izettc, 
Aug.   11.   1964] 

Some  500  Iowans  Honor  Hoover's  90th 

Birthday 

(By  Prank  Nye) 

West  Branch. — Former  President  Herbert 
Hoover  embarked  on  his  91st  yee.r  Tuesday 
with  the  best  wishes  of  fellow  Iowans  and 
other  friends  few  his  health  and  happiness. 

Some  500  of  them  gathered  Monday  after- 
noon to  sing  "Happy  Birthday"  to  him  on  the 
sunny  lawn  In  front  of  the  Herbert  Hoover 
Presidential  Library,  only  a  boy's  stone  throw 
away  from  the  tiny  cottage  where  he  was 
born  Augtist  10,  1874. 

He  wasnt  there  to  hear  It  but  almost  with- 
in the  hour  be  learned  of  It  by  telephone. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  Walter  Harnisch- 
feger  of  Milwaukee,  a  vice  president  of  the 
Herbert  Hoover  Birthplace  Foundation,  the 
crowd  unanimously  decided  to  send  him  a 
telegram  to  wish  him  well. 

PHONE  CALL 

But  Instead  of  searching  out  a  Western 
Union  office,  William  B.  Anderson  of  West 
Branch,  president-emeritus  of  the  founda- 
tion, placed  a  long  distance  phone  call  to 
Mr.  Hoover  In  New  York. 

When  the  call  was  completed  a  few 
minutes  later.  Anderson  handed  the  phone  to 
Hamlschfeger.  Allan  Hoover,  a  son,  was  on 
the  line  to  speak  for  his  father. 

Hamlschfeger  wished  him  a  happy  birth- 
day from  West  Branch  and  Allan  relayed 
the  message  to  his  dad  who,  he  reported,  was 
quite  delighted  and  who  was  spending  a 
happy  birthday  with  bis  family.  Allan  said 
his  father  was  feeling  fine. 

Even  though  he  couldn't  ootne  to  West 
Branch,  Mr.  Hoover  bad  sent  a  letter  in 
which  he  recalled  bis  first  memociee  were  of 
•'the  warm  friendliness  and  great  kindness" 
of  Iowa  people. 


ernment. 

W.  A  HoUoway  of  St.  Louis,  regional  GSA 
administrator,  said,  "On  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment I  accept  the  deed  and  agree  to 
maintain  the  building  and  ground  in  per- 
petuity." 

WILHELM    PKE5IDES 

Carl  Wilhelm  of  West  Branch,  president  of 
the  West  Branch  Heritage  Foundation,  pre- 
sided and  West  Branch  Mayor  LeMar  P.  Fos- 
ter, Sr..  welcomed  those  in  the  audience, 
some  of  whom  sat  on  chairs  in  front  of  the 
library  and  others  in  the  shade  under  nearby 
trees. 

Before  the  program  started,  ladles  of  the 
Sprlngdale  Methodist  church  served  175  per- 
sons a  fried  chicken  luncheon  at  Herbert 
Hoover  School.  It  was  sponsored  by  the  West 
Branch  Heritage  Foundation,  whose  trtistees 
were  introduced  along  with  those  of  the  Her- 
bert Hoover  Birthplace  Foundation 

Attending  the  luncheon  was  Mrs.  George 
Hoover,  whose  husb«ind  was  a  first  counsln 
of  the  former  President.  Mrs.  Hoover,  who 
was  93  on  May  22,  is  the  only  member  of  the 
Hoover  family  stUl  living  in  West  Branch 

Former  President  Herbekt  Hoover's  Role  as 
Author,  Scholak  and  Historian — As  Well 
AS  Engineer.  Statesman  and  Humanitakian 
(By    Dr.    F.    G.    Lassner.    director.    Herbert 
Hoover  Presidential  Library ) 
An  aspect  of  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover's  achieve- 
ments which  is  much  less  well  known  than 
his  accomplishments  as  engineer,  statesman 
or  humanitarian  Is  his  wonderful  sense   of 
histiry.    and    his    role    both    as   a   historian 
and    as   a  scholar.     Mr.   Hoover's   impact  on 
20th  century  scholarship,  historiography,  and 
Intellectual  life,  both  in  Kurope  and  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  Incalculable. 

When  we  look  back  at  the  statesmen  and 
peoples  of,  let  us  say,  a  thousand  or  more 
years  ago,  and  the  problems  which  they 
faced,  we  must  remember  that  almost  no 
body  of  historical  precedent  existed  at  that 
time.  There  was  Uttle  knowledge  of  trends 
and  tendencies,  understanding  of  bistorlcal 
causes  and  effects,  or  awareness  of  those  laws 
which  recurrently  Influence  the  development 
of  human  events. 
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If  the  leaaona  of  history  had  been  known 
and  recorded  then  as  they  are  today,  the 
need  for  vigilance  In  the  maintenance  erf 
freedom  and  the  preservation  of  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government  In  all  likelihood 
would  have  been  more  evident. 

DIJTDIENT  TODAY 

Today,  fortxmately,  we  do  have  an  ac- 
cumulation of  historical  precedent.  History 
has  been  recorded  and  analyzed.  Its  lessons 
can  be  useful  to  each  of  us  personally  and 
Ita  laws  are  essential  for  us  to  understand  as 
a  nation. 

In  this  century,  Mr.  Hoover  has  done  more 
than  his  share  in  helping  to  preserve  and 
collect  the  sources  of  contemporary  history: 
in  developing  and  expanding  Institutions  of 
higher  learning;  in  encouraging  research 
about  social,  economic,  and  fjolltlcal  devel- 
opments; and  In  producing  scholarly  worlcs 
of  his  own.  In  other  words,  he  has  provided 
us  with  the  ways  and  means  of  studying 
our  age. 

As  many  of  you  know,  Mr.  Hoover  received 
his  A3.  In  geology  from  Stanford  University 
In  1866.  His  first  of  many  careers  was  as  a 
niinlng  engineer.  He  workxl  Initially  In  the 
western  part  of  our  country,  and  then  for 
2  years  managed  mining  properties  In  Aus- 
tralia. Later  the  Chinese  Government,  seek- 
ing an  expert  for  its  newly  created  bureau 
of  mines,  hired  him.  Most  of  the  years  from 
189fi  to  1902  he  spent  in  China. 

While  there.  In  his  leisure  time,  he  began 
collecting  books  which  later  were  to  form 
the  nucleus  for  the  Chinese  collection  In  the 
Stanford  University  library. 

In  1912.  Mr,  Hoover  became  a  member  of 
the  Stanford  board  of  trustee*.  •  •  •  At 
that  time  also  he  began  his  activities  as  lec- 
turer and  author.  Not  long  afterward  he 
and  Mrs.  Hoover  began  the  translation  of 
Latin  work  on  mining  and  metallurgy  which 
had  been  written  In  1550  It  was  3  years 
before  the  translation  was  finished,  and  It 
was  published  In  1912.  Since  then,  he  has 
continued  to  study  and  to  write,  down  to 
the  present  day. 

WUjSON  akd  tteddt 

He  Ls  the  author  of  many  works,  iiicluding 
autoblc^aphy.  biography,  and  the  historical 
description  of  events  as  he  lived  and  saw  and 
caused  them.  In  addition,  he  hiis  authored 
a  vast  compilation  of  addresses,  letters,  and 
speeches.    •    •    • 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hoover's 
achievements  as  author  and  historian  are 
at  par  with  or  surpass  those  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  whose  emi- 
nence In  the  field  of  historiography  Is  men- 
tioned so  frequently.   •    •    • 

Mr.  Hoover's  vital  interest  In  history, 
scholarship,  and  higher  education  was  con- 
current with  his  great  humanitarian  work. 
An  example  may  be  found  in  connection  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium  For  4  years  this  organization  fed 
millions  of  people.  At  the  conclusion  of  Its 
tasks,  the  Belgian  Govenunent  asked  Mr. 
Hoover  to  use  whatever  funds  remained  to 
establish  a  memorial  of  the  commission's 
work. 

He  assigned  most  of  the  money  not  for 
Industrial  or  agricultural  development,  or 
for  a  general  rebuilding  program,  but  for  the 
rehabilitation  and  expansion  of  Belgian  edu- 
cational Institutions. 

Over  $3.5  million  each  were  allocated  to 
the  University  of  Brussels,  the  University 
of  Ghent,  the  University  of  Liege,  and  th» 
University  of  Louvain.  Additional  moneyB 
were  made  available  for  other  schools.  A 
fund  was  established  for  achcHarshlps.  scien- 
tific resetu-ch,  and  the  general  promotion  o* 
education  in  Belgium.    Intellectual  exchanges 


between  Belgium  and  the  United  States 
were  arranged.  Th«  library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of   Louvain   was  rebuilt. 

Still  another  manifestation  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  interest  in  history  and  scholarship, 
even  during  those  troubled  times,  was  the 
plan  which  he  conceived  for  a  great  library 
at  Stanford  on  sotirces  of  social,  political, 
and  economic  developments  of  this  century. 
About  this  event  Mr.  Hoover  says: 

"On  one  of  my  North  Sea  crossings  during 
the  Relief,  I  read  in  one  of  Andrew  White's 
(then  president  of  Cornell  University)  writ- 
ings that  most  of  the  contemf>orary  litera- 
ture of  the  French  Revolution  had  been  lost 
to  history  and  that  without  such  material 
It  had  been  very  difficult  or  Impossible  to 
reconstruct  the  real  scene.  Therein  lay  the 
origins  of  the  Hoover  Institution  of  War. 
Revolution,  and  Peace  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity 

"My  original  idea  was  to  collect  such 
fugitive  documents  and  complete  files  of  the 
major  dallies  and  magazines  In  Britain. 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Switzerland, 
to  which  cotuitrles  I  had  ootvtlnuous  ac- 
cess, and  to  add  to  this  any  goverrunental 
or  private  documentation  on  economic  and 
political  matters.  To  do  this  efBclenUy,  I 
engaged  bookdealers  and  some  university 
professors  as  collectors  and  agreed  to  pay 
them  In  dollars  after  the  war  on  a  fair  ap- 
praisal of  their  collections.  The  members 
of  our  Relief  staff  also  plunged  into  this 
project  with  zetd." 

Mr.  Hoover  offered  a  substantial  sum  of 
money  to  an  old  friend.  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wil- 
bur, at  that  time  president  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, to  help  flnanee  this  planned  collec- 
tion of  data  on  the  World  War  and  Its 
origins. 

After  the  armistice,  millions  of  historical 
Items  were  collected.  Even  General  Pershing 
was  enthusiastic  about  the  project  and  gave 
his  wholehearted  support  to  It.  By  1921, 
a  major  historical  collection  on  World  War  I 
and  Its  background  had  taken  shape,  and 
it  was  named  the  Hoover  War  Library. 

Over  the  years,  this  library  outgrew  its 
Intended  purpose  of  housmg  materials  per- 
taining solely  to  World  War  L  Much  addi- 
tional documentation  was  acquired  and 
gradually  grew  into  one  of  the  world's  lead- 
ing coUectlona  on  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic trends  of  the  20th  century.  Shortly 
after  World  War  II.  Mr.  Hoover  once  again 
made  available  the  funds  necessary  to  con- 
tinue accumulating  historical  materials  for 
the  Hoover  Institution,  as  it  Is  now  called, 
whose  acquisition  program  has  continued 
ever  since. 

Mr.  Hoover's  role  in  sustaining  and  devel- 
oping the  Hoover  Institution  has  been  direct 
and  personal.  Together  with  many  of  his 
friends,  he  has  supplied  most  of  the  money 
required  for  the  building  and  its  contents, 
for  the  operation  of  the  library,  and  for  Its 
research  and  publications  program.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  historical  materials 
housed  in  the  Hoover  Institution  today  would 
be  worth  at  least  $25  million  dollars,  al- 
though many  of  the  Items  are.  of  course, 
priceless. 

Finally,  Mr.  HtKiver  decided  several  years 
ago  to  establish  a  presidential  library  at  West 
Branch.  Such  libraries  essentially  are  new 
institutions.  For  the  better  part  of  two 
centuries  there  was  no  sjrstematic  scheme 
for  the  preservation  of  presidential  papers 
and  many  were  lost  or  destroyed.  Certainly 
very  few  of  them  were  available  for  research. 
yet  all  of  us  are  aware  that  presidential 
papers  are  an  Important  part  of  our  national 
heritage. 

LIBRARIKS     ACT 

In  1956  Congress  passed  the  Presidential 
Libraries  Act,  by  which  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment Is  authorized  to  accept  the  papers  of 
any  President  or  former  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  buildings,  privately 
financed  and  constructed,  in  which  to  *ton 
them.  Tb«  National  Archives  and  Records 
Servic*  has  been  designated  as  the  agency 
to  ojjerate  theae  libraries. 

In  1960  President  Hoover  offered  his  pub- 
lic papers  and  related  historical  materials  to 
the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  the 
Herbert  Hoover  Birthplace  Foundation, 
which  raised  the  funds  for  and  supervised 
the  construction  of  the  library-museum  here, 
offered  the  U.S.  Government  the  buildings! 
the  equipment,  and  the  grounds.  In  March 
of  1962.  Congress  authorized  the  acceptance 
of  this  gift  and  today  we  are  transferring  the 
title. 

Between  the  Hoover  Institution,  which  has 
been  for  the  most  part  a  book  library  and 
this  presidential  library  at  West  Branch, 
which  is  essentially  an  archive,  Mr.  Hoover 
has  established  two  places  for  the  collection 
of  sources  pertaining  to  the  history  of  this 
century,  which  can  be  used  by  the  public 
at  large,  by  scholars,  and  by  historians,  for 
study,  research,  and  writing. 

Mr.  Hoover  sensed  the  historical,  techno- 
logical, political,  and  social  Importance  of 
this  century  when  it  had  barely  begun.  He 
knew  it  would  be  different  from  many  other 
epochs — that  It  would  be  decisive  with  re- 
gard to  the  survival  of  our  way  of  life.  Ha 
recognized  the  significance  of  events  at  the 
time  they  were  taking  place,  and  he  still  does. 

In  addition,  50  years  or  so  ago  the  whole 
field  of  historical  research  as  we  understand 
it  today  was  almost  totally  different,  lii. 
Hoover,  however,  foresaw  that  the  methods 
of  historiography  were  to  change.  He  antici- 
pated this  change  and  provided  for  it. 

In  previous  times,  historians  confined 
themselves  In  large  part  to  the  treatment  of 
external  political  events  and  discernible  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  maneuvers.  Narration 
often  was  strictly  chronological.  There  was  a 
preoccupation  with  political  affairs  to  the  ex- 
clusion, in  general,  of  economic  and  social 
backgrounds. 

A  basic  change  in  research  methodology 
and  in  the  accessibility  to  sources  occurred 
after  the  end  of  World  War  I.  For  the  first 
time  large  numbers  of  doucments  were  pub- 
lished, archives  were  opened,  and  secret  pa- 
l>ers  as  well  as  other  materials  became  avail- 
able to  the  scholar  and  the  historian.  Re- 
searctf  could  be  carried  out  more  accurately 
and  with  greater  hope  of  finding  the  truth. 

The  exploitation  of  all  these  materials,  and 
the  publication  of  countless  works  which  re- 
sulted, continued  all  during  the  Interwar 
period,  and  is  still  going  on  today. 

A    GREAT    ROLZ 

Mr  Hoover  has  played  a  great  role  In  this 
new  type  of  20th  century  historiography. 
Through  the  Hoover  Institution  he  has  seen 
to  the  collection  of  sources  on  international 
politics  and  spKmsc^-ed  a  major  research  and 
publications  program  dedicated  to  clarifying 
the  economic,  political,  and  social  move- 
ments of  our  times.  Through  this  presiden- 
tial library  at  West  Branch  he  has  estab- 
lished an  archive  and  research  center  ier  his 
own  and  related  books  and  papers,  and  for 
many  other  source  documents  on  20th  cen- 
tury political  developments  within  our 
country.  The  importance  of  all  theae  mate- 
rials cannot  be  overestimated,  both  In  them- 
selvea  and  with  regard  to  present-day 
methods  of  documentary  research. 

Of  course,  archives  In  themselves  are  not 
history,  but  today  any  historian  who  fails 
periodically  to  utilize  those  orl^nal  sources 
that  are  available,  soon  ceaaee  to  be  a  his- 
torian.    The  records  cannot  apeak  for  them- 
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«r,H    tiie    vast    documentation    now 
'''Table  musTbe  ^ly»«l.  "^ked  togeUH>r 

TcSst^^-**"'  and  reuted  toall^^I: 
!  ^^^factors.  These  are  some  o«  tHe  his- 
SSn.  ^nslblUUe..  But  It  U  the 
^^  which  are  fundamental. 

ofUie  many  career*  which  he  ha.  had, 
„  H«rt  HmW  has  created  no  more  lasting 
^nnS^enrSIn  the  one  to  be  found  in  his 
SblevTmenU  as  author,  scholar,  and  his- 
torlan .  

Barry:   At  tke  Br»k  or  OTerboard? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  20.  1964 
Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  definitions 
of  controversial  terms  such  as  "extre- 
mism" and  "the  mainstream"  have 
haunted  political  discussions  in  recent 
weeks  One  we  have  been  hearing  more 
and  more  is  the  policy  of  "brinkman- 
ship." 

Clearly  there  is  an  Issue  to  be  drawn 
here  between  the  presidential  candidates 
of  the  two  major  parties.  I  noticed  an 
editonal  from  the  Arizona  DaUy  Star  of 
August  16  which  I  believe  correctly  de- 
fines 'brinkmanship"  and  clearly  draws 
the  issue  between  the  two  combatants. 

Lest  this  Interesting  piece  pass  unseen 
by  my  colleagues,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks: 

The  QtrES"noN  of  Brinkmanship 
(By  WUllam  R.  Mathews) 
A  reader  of  the  Star  properly  asks  us  to 
explain  the  difference  between  the  charge 
that  Mr.  Lewis  W.  Douglas  recently  made 
about  fearing  Barry's  "brinkmanship,"  and 
the  action  that  President  Johnson  has  re- 
cently taken  In  connection  with  North  Viet- 
nam s  attacks  on  American  warships. 

•Is  It  only  when  Mr.  Goldwater  expresses 
It  that  it  becomes  'brinkmanship'?  But 
when  Mr.  Johnson  goee  beyond  words  to  ac- 
tion. It  then  becomes  'avoiding  a  holocaust.' 
and  action  toward,  "a  more  tranquil,  if  not 
completely  peaceful  existence,'  "  the  reader 
goes  on  to  ask. 

There  is  an  answer  to  this  basic  question. 
The  simple  answer  is  that  President  John- 
son did  rl.'-k  an  expanded  war,  when  he  or- 
dered our  ships  to  sink  any  ship  or  ships  that 
uitack  American  shii^s.  This  Ls  a  fundamen- 
tal statement  of  policy  that  should  apply  at 
all  times  in  the  future,  no  matter  who  Is 
President.  The  fact  that  Barry  Ooldwater 
complimented  the  President  on  his  action 
C'>nflrm.s  that. 

Another  time,  2  years  ago  this  October, 
President  Kennedy  properly  took  a  most  dan- 
gerous risk  of  a  world  war,  when  he  sent  his 
ultimatum  to  Premier  Khruahchev  on  the 
matter  of  Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba.  He  mo- 
bilized the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  the  Air  Force, 
and  put  all  Armed  Forces  on  a  war  alert. 
If  he  had  not  met  that  threat  then,  he  would 
have  had  to  meet  It  in  much  leas  advan- 
Ugeous  circumstances  later  on.  Those  mla- 
siles  were  being  aimed  right  at  the  United 
btates  from  places  a  Uttle  more  Uian  92  miles 
away  from  America's  coast. 
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All  PrealdentB  must  be  ready  to  go  to  the 
brink,  when  any  ship  of  ours  Ls  attacked  in 
International  waters,  or  when  a  hostUe  power 
makes  open  preparations  to  attack  us.  The 
country  responded  -with  united  support  tor 
President  Kennedy. 

These  instances  make  a  notable  contrast 
with  what  Barrt  states  as  his  foreign  policy. 
He  proposes  to  rejuvenate  NATO  and  have 
our  allies  declare  a  blockade  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  iU  satellites.  He  thereby  would 
make  the  United  States  the  attacking  power, 
because  a  blockade  of  the  kind  he  favors 
constitutes  an  act  of  war. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  submit  to 
the  demands  that  would  accompany  the 
blockade,  as  a  nation  we  would  have  to 
launch  a  war  against  the  Soviet  Union  or 
abandon  the  blockade  The  Republican 
platform  recites  the  demands.  It  caUs  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  to  liberate  all  of  the  eastern 
satellites,  and  even  the  Ukraine,  which  has 
been  a  part  of  Russia  for  10  centuries. 

Such  a  policy  as  this  Is  called  a  "positive 
policy."  which  it  surely  is.  It  is  brinkman- 
ship carried  out  to  the  nth  degree  for  what 
many  reasonable  people  call  unlimited  and 
unattainable  objectives.  Just  why,  when 
we  have  a  heavy  -burden  of  responsibilities 
throughout  much  of  the  world,  should 
Barrt  and  now  his  Republican  colleagues, 
propose  to  Indulge  In  brinkmanship,  which 
would  deliberately  provoke  a  nuclear  war? 
Barry's  answer  is  that  he  believes  the  So- 
vieU  would  give  in.  Russian  and  Soviet 
history  proves  the  contrary,  which  Ixjth  Hit- 
ler and  Napoleon  found  out  to  their  sorrow. 
Our  country  should  not  make  the  same 
mistake. 

But  the  American  people  must  realize  that 
there  are  degrees  of  brinkmanship  to  which 
every  great  power  must  go.  and  differentiate 
between  being  attacked,  or  threatened  with 
attack     and   doing    the    attacking    ourselves. 


The  Tuck  Bill  To  Curb  Legislative  Func- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Court 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  20,  1964 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  House  vot«d  218  to  175  in  favor  of 
the  Tuck  bill  to  put  a  curb  on  the  legis- 
lative functions  of  the  Supreme  Ck)urt, 
and  I  should  like  the  record  to  be  quite 
clear  as  to  the  reasons  I  voted  for  this 
legislation. 

The  Tuck  bill  seeks  under  authority 
of  the  Constitution  to  prevent  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  intervening  in  State 
matters  and  in  ways  which  were  never 
intended. 

Frankly,  I  have  been  alarmed  over 
decisions  of  the  Court  which  seem  to  go 
far  beyond  the  limited  powers  granted 
by  the  Constitution. 

One  of  the  first  Presidents  to  warn 
that  the  Supreme  Court  should  invade 
the  legislative  function  of  Congress  was 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  said: 

If  the  policy  (rf  the  Oovernment  upon 
vital  questlona  •  •  •  Is  to  be  Irrevocably 
fixed    by   decisions   of   the    Supreme   Court 


•    •    •  In  ordinary  litigation  •    •    •  the  peo- 
ple will  have  ceased  to  be  theU  own  rulers. 

Tlie  latest  example  of  such  encroach- 
ment on  the  legislative  functions  is  the 
reapportiorunent  decision.  Here  the 
Federal  courts  have  invaded  the  province 
of  Congress  in  actually  writing  legisla- 
tion. They  have  said  if  the  States  do 
not  pass  laws,  that  the  Court  will  write 
the  laws  for  them. 

In  my  very  own  State  of  Washington 
we  had  a  three -judge  court  say  that  the 
State  must  redistrictr— which  of  course 
the  State  should  do;  but  the  point  is,  the 
State  legislature,  not  the  Court,  should 
do  the  redistricting.  Instead,  ■we  have  a 
crazy  Federal  court  plan  of  "weighted 
voting." 

I  do  not  condone  the  failure  of  our 
Governor  to  call  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature  to  reappoition  the  State  in 
accordance  with  our  State  constitution. 
In  fsict,  I  strongly  criticize  it.  But  I 
object  under  the  Federal  Constitution  to 
the  Federal  court  prescribing  a  plan  and 
in  many  States  the  Federal  courts  have 
deliberately  overruled  the  actions  of  the 
people. 

Here  we  have  appointed  public  officials 
not  even  elected  by  the  people  overriding 
actions  taken  by  a  vote  of  the  people. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
sets  forth  in  all  cases  where  a  State  shall 
be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
appellate  jurisdiction,  and  mark  this, 
then  it  adds  that  such  jurisdiction  is  with 
such  exception  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

The  Tuck  bill  would  provide  such  an 
exception.  It  would  curtail  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  as  to  reapportionment  of 
State  legislatures. 

I  oppose  any  delay  in  reapportionment 
of  my  State,  or  any  State,  but  I  cannot 
suppTjrt  the  Federal  court  telling  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State  or  &ny  State  what  system 
of  reapportionment  shall  be  used. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  explains  my 
support  of  the  Tuck  bill. 


That  U.S.  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MUfNESOTA 

IN*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  20,  1964 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Barbara 
Blanchard  Is  so  right.  In  our  opinion, 
when  she  writes  of  our  $312  billion  na- 
tional debt:  "it  is  so  big  that  for  most 
of  us  it  is  meaniiigless.  We  just  can't 
think  of  that  much  money."  Her  edi- 
torial in  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Fairmont 
Sentinel  certainly  goes  a  long  way  to- 
ward helping  us  vmderstand  just  what 
the  figure  means,  however,  and  I  include 
it  in  the  Record: 

That  VJS.  Ddt 
(By  Barbara  Blanchard) 

Now  that  the  I»edeTal  debt  approaches 
$311.7  billion,  it  is  86  big  that  for  most  of  us 
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It  Is  meaningless.  We  Just  can't  think  of 
that  much  money. 

But  we  can  think  about  the  interest  on  It 
because  that's  only  $10.6  billion  or  910,600 
million  each  year. 

There  are  50  States,  so  let's  divide  that 
interest  by  50  to  see  what  each  State's  share 
would  be  If  they  all  paid  the  Interest  equally. 

That  comes  to  9212  million  every  year  for 
each  State  for  Interest  on  the  national  debt. 

Of  course,  not  all  States  pay  the  same,  as 
some  are  big  and  some  are  small  and  some 
heavily  p)opulated  and  some  less  heavily  pop- 
ulated. 

But  It  Is  Interesting  to  find  that  Minne- 
sota Is  very  nearly  an  average  State,  both  in 
I>opulatlon  and  size,  so  the  $212  million  an- 
nual interest  Is  not  far  from  right. 

There  are  87  counties  In  Minnesota,  so  let's 
divide  the  $212  million  by  87.  That  comes 
out  to  an  average  of  $2,437,500  (nearing  $2>4 
million)  for  each  county — for  1  year's 
Interest  on  the  national  debt. 

The  1960  census  of  Martin  County  showed 
26,986   people    (men,   women,   and   children). 

Let's  divide  the  county's  share  of  the  inter- 
est by  all  the  people  in  It  to  see  what  the 
Interest  on  the  national  d^bt  is  costing  each 
one   each   yetu*.      That   comes   to   $90.32. 

Are  there  as  many  as  four  In  your  family? 
If  so,  your  family  share  of  one  year's  Interest 
on  the  national  debt  Is  $361.28. 

Do  you  pay  it? 

Tou  do. 

You  pay  for  It  In  every  bite  you  eat,  every 
thread  you  wear,  every  drop  of  gas  you  bum. 
every  cent  you  spend  and  every  cent  you  save. 

It  win  not  be  less  until  payments  are 
made  on  the  Federal  debt  and  the  debt  is  re- 
duced. 

Is  It  being  reduced?  No.  It  Just  grew 
by  $9  billion. 

And  Congress  raised  its  own  salaries  by  33 
^  percent.  They  will  receive  $7,600  more  each 
year. 

As  one  Congressman  points  out,  the  "anti- 
poverty"  bill  "would.  If  the  funds  were  di- 
vided equally,  give  each  of  the  35  million 
persons  claimed  to  be  poverty  stricken  less 
than  $28  per  year."  What  a  contrast  to  the 
Congressmen's  raises. 

That  $28  wouldn't  even  be  one-third  of 
one  person's  share  of  the  annual  interest  on 
the  national  debt. 

One  Congressman's  raise  would  help  more 
than  267  distressed  people  as  much  as  the 
"antipoverty"  bill  would. 


J.  Bate$  Gerald,  a  Great  Americao 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH    CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  20,  1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Commander 
J.  Bates  Gerald  played  a  sigmiflcant  role 
In  H.R.  1927  passing  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  388  to  0.  Commsinder  Gerald  ap- 
peared before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation  and  Pensions  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  on  May  28. 
1964,  and  made  an  eloquent  appeal  for 
his  gallant  fellow  veterans  of  World  War 
I.  Commander  Gerald  took  a  reasonable 
approach  and  impressed  the  members  of 
the  subconmiittee.  He  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  cooperate  with  our  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  membership  of  the 
lull  committee.     Commander  Gerald's 


testimony  was  greatly  appreciated  and 
influenced  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  men  like  Commander 
Gerald  and  his  friends  in  the  Legion,  the 
VFW,  the  AMVETS.  and  the  DAV 
who  united  in  the  middle  of  the  road  to 
help  the  Veterans'  Committee  and  the 
House  pass  this  much  needed  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  it  will  pass  the  Senate 
and  will  be  signed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  Include 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  Commander 
Gerald's  supjerb  testimony  to  the  sub- 
committee: 

Statement    or    J.    Bates    Gerald.    Regional 

COMMANDEK     NO.     4,     VETERANS     OF     WORLD 

War  I  or  the  U.S.A..  Inc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen  of  this  distin- 
guished committee,  we  come  before  you  on 
our  own  as  perhaps  we  might  say  a  buck 
private,  not  as  a  professional  soldier;  not  as 
a  lobbyist:  not  on  a  salary;  not  on  per  diem, 
nor  at  any  expenses  to  anyone  or  organlz^a- 
tion,  save  ourselves.  We  are,  In  our  humble 
way,  trying  to  present  the  conditions  of  o\ir 
buddies  of  World  War  I  and  respectfully  ask 
your  consideration. 

There  Is  among  our  organization  many 
who  live  on  the  outer  fringes  of  abject  pov- 
erty. May  I  say  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
feel  that  we  have  an  Appalachla  all  our  own. 
Those  of  ufl  who  have  been  barracks  com- 
manders and  department  commanders  know 
how  hard  it  is  for  many  of  our  buddies  to 
raise  $4  or  $6  a  year  dues,  and  with  this  in 
mind  and  in  that  spirit,  we  do  respectfully 
and  earnestly  urge  your  careful  considera- 
tion and   appropriate   action. 

1  appreciate  very  mch,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  opi)ortu- 
nlty  and  the  honor  of  appearing  before  this 
committee  on  connection  with  pension  legis- 
lation for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  especially 
the  bill  that  is  before  you  to  which  my  na- 
tional commander,  Mr.  Kime,  and  others  have 
testined  to.  H.R.  2332. 

The  vast  majority  of  us  In  this  organiza- 
tion would  like  to  go  forward.  Our  average 
age  is  now  perhaps  72  years.  Of  course,  there 
eu-e  many  among  vis  who  may  be  a  little 
younger  or  a  little  older.  There  is,  too,  a 
rising  feeling  among  our  buddies  that  for 
at  least  6  years  now  we  have  not  been  able 
to  show  much  done  for  our  needy  members 
and  World  War  I  comrades. 

The  thought  of  many,  save  a  few,~Mr. 
Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, is  in  our  honest  efforts  to  help  our  bud- 
dies, we  would  rather  light  one  candle  than 
to  curse  the  darkness.  Most  of  us,  and 
especially  the  tens  of  thousands  of  our  blue 
cap  buddies,  desire  to  cooperate  with  and 
not  defame  the  Congress,  the  distinguished 
chairman,  and  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee. We  regret  that  some  few  have  done 
otherwise.  We  come  pleading  for  help  and 
consideration  for  all  our  comrades  of  World 
War  I,  and  especially  those  who  languish  on 
beds  of  pain  either  at  home  or  in  some 
hospital. 

Then  too.  gentlemen,  there  Is  a  deep  feel- 
ing among  ail  veterans  of  our  organization 
In  the  rank  and  file  that,  whereas  we  fac« 
the  sunset  of  life  and  as  the  sands  in  our 
hourglass  runs  out,  to  us  time  is  of  the 
essence.  Help  we  sorely  need  for  our  less 
fortunate  comrades;  help  we  must  have  be- 
fore the  grim  reaper  has  taken  his  final 
toll  among  us  and  none  will  be  left  to  ask 
for  or  to  receive  the  aid  a  grateful  gov- 
ernment should  give  the  old,  weary,  and  worn 
fighting  men  of  World  War  I  and  their 
widows  who  remain. 

Let  us  not  forget.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  back 
In  the  dark  days  of  1917-18,  Uberty,  life,  and 
honor  were  all  at  stake.  Upon  the  courage 
and    conduct    of   veterans   of   World    War   I 


rested  the  hopes  of  America  and  a  bleedliut 
world.  The  record  stands  until  time  ahij 
be  lost  in  eternity.  We  did  not  fall  our 
beloved  land. 

The  four  and  a  half  million  young  men 
called  to  arms  in  1918  were  then  recognixin* 
that  service  should  be  considered  something 
special  and  should  be  rewarded  appropriately 
The  word  "i)enjilon"  Is  used  without  quallflJ 
cation.  For  my  part,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  distinguished  committee,  I 
speak  for  teeming  thoiisands  of  my  buddies 
who  believe  your  most  coiu-ageous  chairman 
Congressman  Oun  E.  Teagtje,  himself  a  dec- 
orated veteran  of  World  War  n,  who  was  dis- 
abled on  the  field  of  battle,  to  be  fair  and 
honest  and  one  who  has  the  Interest  of  all 
veterans  at  heart. 

•  •  •  Also  you.  Chairman  Kornegay,  and 
all  members  of  your  full  committee,  I  feel 
will  lend  sympathetic  ears  to  our  earnest 
pleas.  We  want  to  restore  prestige  to  the 
veterans  of  World  War  I.  We  frankly  believe 
It  to  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  world's  most  ex- 
clusive club.  While  there  are  those  among 
us,  who,  by  right  of  heritage  and  otherwise, 
belong  to  societies  and  clubs,  let  it  be  for  the 
record,  that  unless  one  served  his  country  in 
World  War  I,  he  cannot  Join  nor  belong  to 
our  organization. 

Figures  made  available  by  the  VA  Indicate 
that  there  are  40,000  single  veterans  living  on 
less  than  $600  a  year.  There  are  27.000  more 
who  have  less  than  $1,200  a  year.  There  are 
90.000  married  veterans  who  have  less  than 
$1,000  income  and  117,000  who  have  less  than 
$2,000  Income.  The  situation  with  our  wid- 
ows, Mr.  Chairman,  is  even  more  desperate. 
TTiere  are  11.000  widows  who  have  less  than 
$600  a  year  and  are  receiving  $60  a  month  lis 
a  non-service-connected  pension.  Another 
55.000  have  less  than  $1,200  a  year,  and  600 
widows  with  1  child  are  living  on  less  than 
$1,000  a  year. 

So  it  Is.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  respectfully 
submit,  and  here  we  realize  that  there  are 
more  than  IfiO  bills  before  you  and  also  that 
each  major  veterans'  organization  has  a  dif- 
ferent proposition  that  your  committee  must 
make  a  determination  as  to  tjrpe  of  bill  it 
should  report,  I  believe,  in  my  hvunble  Judg- 
ment, you  should,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men of  the  committee,  carefully  consider  the 
following  precepts:  First  pass  a  pension  bill; 
our  bUl,  H.R.  2332.  If  possible.  Second,  give 
consideration  to  oiu*  sick  buddies,  I.e.,  more 
beds  Xor  veterans  of  World  War  I,  because  at 
oxir  age  you  gentlemen  f  aiy  realize  that  each 
day  takes  Its  tolls  among  our  members.  We 
need  more  and  better  hospitalization.  And 
while  there  are  some  among  us  who  have 
never  been  in  a  veterans'  hospital  as  a  pa- 
tient; there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
our  buddies  who  have  nowhere  else  to  go. 
We  plead  for  these  conu-ades,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Third,  nuike  severtil  technical  corrections 
In  Public  Law  86-21 1 . 

(a)  Eliminate  counting  the  spouses' earned 
income, 

(b)  Eliminate  the  counting  of  profit  on 
sale  of  a  home, 

(c)  Eliminate  from  counting  as  income 
the  cost  of  last  illness  and  biu-lal  of  a  wife 
or  child  and  certain  medical  expenses. 

(d)  Eliminate  the  10-percent  requirement 
In  physical  examination  at  age  65. 

(e)  Permit  election  and  reelection  by  the 
old  law  cases  to  the  new  law. 

I  believe  thla  would  eliminate  some  of  the 
apprehensions  certain  individuals  feel  about 
election  to  the  new  law.  I  think  only  a  few 
cases  would  ever  find  It  necessary  to  switch 
back  once  the  election  Is  made. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen  of  this  committee,  you  must  make 
the  decision  as  to  how  costly  a  bill  you  think 
can  get  through  the  Congrees.  Tou  gentle- 
men are  the  repreecntatlvea  of  the  American 
people,  and  we  are  the  people.  We  should 
not  forget  that  you  represent  us;   we  have 
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r,o  votes  in  the  Congress:  we  come  to  you 
ind^lduals.  we  come  to  you  as  an  or- 
"„S  ion  we  hope  Is  worthy  of  your  trv^t 
^tn^^nfldence.  We  come  to  you  with  clean 
t^n«^  for  the  most  part  but  with  hearts 
JnS^a^^  bleeding  for  help  for  those  of  our 
ip«s  fortunate  comrades. 

^ealn  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  veteran 
who  desires  above  all  else  to  help  all  of  my 
Tomra^es  of  World  War  I.  To  this  end,  we 
Sd  earnestly  request  and  prefer  some 
reasonable  action  with  a  chance  of  ultimate 
success  rather  than  big  demands  which  so 
far  have  produced  nothing  for  our  buddies. 
Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
eentlemen  of  the  conunlttee.  for  the  honor 
of  allowing  me  to  appear   before  you. 
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Puerto  Rko 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PENK8TI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  17. 1964 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Amer- 
icans our  citizenship  has  been  one  of  our 
most  prized  possessions.  It  has  been  the 
common  bond  that  has  united  us  as  a 
country  from  the  original  13  Colonies  to 
now  the  sisterhood  of  50  States. 

It  has  never  been  given  to  any  people 
in  our  territories  as  they  became  em- 
bryonic States  that  it  has  not  ripened 
into  full  participation  In  all  our  joys, 
benefits,  and,  of  course,  our  responsibil- 
ities. » 

However,  in  Puerto  Rico.  American 
citizenship  has  never  attained  its  full 
maturity.  American  citizens  of  Puerto 
Rico  have  never  had  the  advantages  or 
responsibUities  of  full  citizenship. 

This  has  never  been  more  vividly  por- 
trayed than  in  an  editorial  in  El 
Mundo — one  of  the  outstanding  Spanish 
newspapers  in  the  world — wherein  they 
comment  on  a  recent  speech  by  the  pres- 
ent Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  Mufioz- 
Marin. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

Once  Again 
For  those  of  us  who  know  how  things  are 
luid  also  know  what  to  expect  and  what  not 
to  expect,  the  Governor's  Fourth  of  July 
speech  wa£.  no  more  and  no  less.  Just  what 
we  expected.  It  was  another  reaffirmation  of 
ins  policy  of  procrastination  and  postpone- 
ment of  the  final  and  definitive  decision  that 
our  people  must  inevitably  make. 

The  speech  was.  from  beginning  to  end.  a 
soporific  dose  Intended  to  deaden  the  polit- 
ical feelings  of  Puerto  Rlcans  on  the  eve  of 
Just  another  election.  An  election  of  no  Im- 
portance, whose  only  pm-pKise  Is  to  determine 
who  shall  manage  the  budget. 

The  Governor  underscored  our  status  as  an 
unincorporated  territory  to  again  bring  up 
hU  old  theory  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
by  an  accommodating  policy  that  allows  us 
t.)  enjoy  purely  material  advantages  without 
sho»ildering  the  responsibilities  of  our  com- 
mon citizenship.  His  speech  was  a  chant  to 
the  shabbily  advantageous  formula  of  the 
so-called  Commonwealth  which  insures  ma- 
terial prlrileges  but  at  the  same  time  de- 
prives VIS  of  the  full  enjoyment  of  citizen- 
ship precisely  because  It  avoldes  the  respon- 
sibilities Inherent  to  such  citizenship. 


Once  again  Mr.  Mufioz-Marin  refused  to 
face  up  to  the  high  responslbUlty.  which 
shovQd  be  undeniable,  of  a  man  who  for  a 
whole  generation  has  held  public  power  and 
has  never  come  to  grips  with  the  supreme 
responsibility  that  Involves  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  definitely  solving  the  problem  of  our 
political  status. 

On  the  contrary,  he  upgraded  the  shabbUy 
advantageoiis  and  accommodating  Common- 
wealth as  the  means  to  keep  on  enjoying  ma- 
terial rewards  to  the  detriment  of  our  rights 
as  citizens. 

The  Governor  underscored  our  common 
citizenship  but  he  systematically  avoided 
the  loopholes  in  that  citizenship  that  con- 
vert it  into  a  second-class  one.  It  is  a  citi- 
zenship based  on  the  political  Umbo  In 
which  we  are  and  we  are  not.  We  are  citi- 
zens enough  to  die  in  war;  but  we  are  not 
citizens  enough  to  elect  the  men  who  deter- 
mine, in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
when  our  sons  are  to  die  on  the  battlefield. 
We  have,  in  tlie  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  a  puny  chair  without  a  vote  and  prac- 
tically with  no  voice  at  all.  We  are.  in  effect, 
second-class  citizens  and  it  is  predicated  that 
we  continue  in  that  sorry  condition  In  ex- 
change for  shabby  material  privileges. 

Citizenship,  to  be  really  common,  must  be 
equal,  absolutely  equal,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  rights  that  are  conferred  on  citizens. 
Ours  is  a  second-class  citizenship  and  the 
United  States  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  that. 
It  Is  a  second-class  citizenship  and  we  are 
the  only  ones  responsible,  the  shame  of  a  peo- 
ple who  do  not  find  a  way  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  Its  political  destiny.  It  Is  the  shame 
of  a  people  who  have  been  put  asleep  to  the 
singsong  of  a  shabby  political  formula. 

The  Congress  has  proven  that  It  Is  not 
prone  to  brighten  up  his  shabbily  advan- 
tageous formula.  The  memory  of  the  full 
repudiation  of  the  Fernas-Murray  bill  Is  still 
fresh.  This  bill  was  intended  to  embeUlsh 
the  Commonwealth  with  the  appearance  of 
sovereignty.  A  poor  and  sorry  Conunon- 
wealth  whose  enabling  act  describes  It  and 
so  establishes  it,  in  all  crudity  of  language, 
as  a  possession  of  the  United  States. 

Puerto  Rico  shall  not  know  peace,  true 
splrtual  peace  while  no  final  and  supreme 
decision  is  made  as  to  our  political  destiny. 
While  we  remain  In  limbo  wherein  we  are 
and  at  the  same  time  we  are  not,  such  will 
be  the  situation.  It  will  continue  to  be  so 
during  all  the  time  we  fail  to  find  the  deter- 
mination and  the  strength  to  asstune  full 
responsibility. 

Once  again,  on  this  Fourth  of  July  of  1964. 
Governor  Munoz-Marin  was  derelict  In  his 
duty  to  point  out  to  his  people  the  true  road 
to  be  tread  by  that  common  citizenship  that 
he  so  of«en  mentioned  in  his  speech. 
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Mr. 


Thursday,  August  20, 1964 
ROSENTHAL.      Mr.      Speaker, 


under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  would  like  to 
Include  herewith  the  platform  adopted 
by  the  16th  biennial  State  convention  of 


the  Affiliated  Young  Democrats.  Inc..  of 
New  York  State,  on  August  15.  1964.  at 
the  Hotel  PiccadiUy  in  New  York  City. 
The  platform  follows : 

Plattobm    Adoptkd    bt    the    16th    BnCNKlAL 

State     Conti:ntion     of     the     AfrmiATED 

Young    Democrats,    Inc..    of    New    Yoek 

State.    AuctrsT     15,     1964,    at    the    Hotel 

PiccADn.LT,  New  TomK  Crrr 

For  the  45th  time  in  the  history  of   the 

Republic,    the    American    people    are    again 

embarked  upon  the  solemn  task  of  electing 

a  Chief  of  State  In  whose  hands  the  destiny 

of  our  country  and  of  our  children  will  be 

placed.     For  the  fourth  time  we  discharged 

that    responsibility    In    the    shadow    of    the 

violent  and  dread  deed  of  an  assassin. 

On  this  occasion,  the  American  people 
come  to  their  responsibilities  with  calm  as- 
B\u-ance  and  conviction,  and  without  doubt 
as  to  the  outcome.  TTiey  are  strengthened 
by  their  knowledge  that,  as  the  asBaasln's 
bullet  struck,  the  reins  of  State  dropped  Into 
the  hands  of  a  leadM-  equally  dedicated  to 
the  principles  and  program  of  our  dead 
President,  and  equlf^jed  with  an  unusual 
ability  to  bring  to  completion  what  had  been 
well  started. 

In  the  9  months  since  Lyndon  B.  Johneon 
has  been  our  President,  his  devotion  to  the 
principles  of  the  Democratic  Party,  as  de- 
veloped during  the  Preeldendes  o<  Pranklin 
D.  Rooeevelt,  Harry  S.  Truman,  and  John  P. 
JKermedy  has  been  evident,  and  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  people  are  per- 
suaded of  his  ahUlty  to  bring  to  us  unity, 
peace,  and  prosperity.  Of  the  outoctne  of 
this  election,  and  ot  his  return  to  the  Presi- 
dency with  a  unison  of  support  not  seen 
Blnoe  the  days  of  President  Monroe,  there  can 
be  no  doubt. 

The  party  In  opposition  offers  neither 
principle  nor  faith,  neither  leadership  nor 
an  Interest  in  unifying  the  AmericeLn  people 
in  a  common  effort  and  harmony.  Prompted 
orUy  by  self-interest  and  a  desire  for  the 
badges  of  office,  they  would  take  us  back  into 
the  19th  century. 

We  have  always  stated  clearly  and  without 
equivocation,  our  views  on  the  issues  that 
press  for  decision,  and  so  that  there  may  be 
no  doubt  as  to  where  we  stand,  we  again 
briefly  comment  upon  them : 

1.  Foreign  affairs:  The  achievement  of 
world  peace,  and  of  the  mllennlum  In  which 
all  men  may  live  at  peace  and  In  harmony 
with  each  other,  is  the  principal  objective  of 
all  of  us. 

To  that  end  we  are  firmly  convinced  that 
the  United  States  and  its  representatives 
must  stand  up  for  those  principles  and  those 
positions  which  are  morally  right  and  In 
which  we  believe.  The  time  has  long  passed 
when  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  can  or  should  abstain  from  voting 
or  taking  a  position  on  any  question  because 
of  a  concern  that  such  a  vote  or  public  posi- 
tion may  be  offensive  to  another  nation 
which  Is  our  friend. 

Our  friends  will  not  respect  us  less  because 
we  stand  up  for  what  we  think  Is  right. 
Those  who  are  not  our  friends,  and  those 
who  waver  undecided  between  JEast  and  West, 
will  better  understand  our  national  purpose 
and  unity,  and  be  compelled  to  respect  us 
when  we  tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  Devil 
when  we  stand  for  what  we  believe,  and 
when  we  do  not  yield  to  expediency. 

American  foreign  poUcy  cannot  be  ex- 
ploited to  perpetuate  In  other  oountrles"  dic- 
tators or  corrupt  regimes.  We  should  not 
lend  our  assistance  to  Imposing  upon  a  for- 
eign people  what  we  would  not  accept  at 
home. 

2.  Foreign  aid:  We  have  long  supported  a 
program  of  assistance  to  Allied  countries 
which  need  help  in  developing  their  own 
resources,   and   providing   their  people  with 
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the  needs  of  health,  education  and  defense 
against  an  aggressor.  We  favor  continua- 
tion of  our  foreign  aid  program  to  those 
who  need  Its  help,  and  will  utilize  our  assist- 
ance for  the  benefit  oi  their  people. 

At  the  same  time  we  recognize  that  the 
administration  and  operation  of  our  for- 
eign aid  programs  in  various  countries  has 
been  marked  by  waste,  corruption,  and  alcmse. 
It  Is  our  considered  belief  that  such  situa- 
tions arise  from  a  system  of  giving  dollars 
to  countries  Included  In  such  programs  with- 
out proper  controls  and  without  a  require- 
ment that  the  public  housing,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  facilities  for  whose  construc- 
tion and  operation  such  funds  are  given, 
are  In  fact  built  and  placed  In  operation. 

We  believe  that  the  foreign  aid  progrson 
can  be  made  to  work,  and  Its  objectives 
realized,  and  corruption  and  waste  elim- 
inated If,  Instead  of  merely  turning  over 
American  funds,  each  grant  Is  placed  on 
project  program  basis,  so  that,  as  one  phase  of 
a  project  Is  completed,  the  funds  for  the 
next  phase  are  made  available,  and  not  until 
then.  This  will  guarantee  that  the  funds 
given  by  American  taxpayers  are  utilized 
for  the  purposes  given. 

We  strongly  advocate  the  enactment  by  the 
Congress  of  the  proposal  of  Congresswoman 
EoNA  KzLLT,  which  would  require  that  each 
coiuitry  receiving  aid  make  full  reports  to 
the  United  States  on  the  utilization  of  the 
funds  granted,  and  assuring  access  by  the 
Comptroller-General  to  the  records  relating 
to  the  expenditure  and  use  of  such  funds. 
We  were  disappointed  that,  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  proposal  by  the  House,  It  was 
removed  by  the  Senate.  We  are  confident 
that  a  Senate  with  a  Democratic  Senator 
from  New  York  will  retain  such  provisions 
which  Insure  the  integrity  of  public  funds. 

3.  The  United  Nations:  We  pledge  con- 
tinued support  by  the  United  States  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  activities  which  It 
initiates.  We  urge,  however,  that  no  coun- 
try be  permitted  to  continue  In  the  United 
Nations  unless  It  ceases  to  be  in  arrears  In 
payment  of  Its  dues  and  obligations. 

4.  Southeast  Asia:  We  applaud  the  actions 
of  the  President  In  meeting  with  our  full 
strength  the  problems  created  by  the  Com- 
munist world  In  Laos  and  Vietnam.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  American  public  Is  de- 
termined that  the  Conrununlst  menace  there 
be  repelled,  and  we  urge  that  whatever  meas- 
ures may  be  required  be  employed. 

5.  Cuba:  We  are  equally  resolved  that  the 
welfare  of  the  Western  World  requires  that 
the  quarantine  of  Castroism  be  continued, 
and  that  the  Castro  regime  not  be  permitted 
to  continue  Its  program  of  interference,  sabo- 
tage, and  anarchy  In  other  American  states. 
We  support  whatever  assistance  the  Cuban 
people  may  require  In  removing  from  their 
backs  the  oppressors  who  have  been  foisted 
upon  them  by  the  Communist  conspiracy, 
without  the  votes  of  <?ubans.  We  support 
the  embargo  and  the  aerial  reconnaissance 
program  which  are  In  force. 

6.  Trust  Territory:  We  are  proud  of  the 
commendation  which  the  United  States  has 
received  from  the  United  Nations  for  Its 
administration  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific.  We  urge  that  Congress  at  an 
early  date  enact  legislation  for  the  self-gov- 
ernment of  the  Trust  Territory. 

7.  Guam,  Virgin  Islands,  and  Samoa:  We 
urge  the  enactment  of  legislation  permitting 
the  people  In  each  of  these  American  pos- 
sessions to  elect  their  own  Governors,  and 
have  a  Delegate  In  Congress. 

8.  The  si>ace  program:  We  suppwrt  to  the 
full,  the  national  space  program,  and  urge 
the  appropriation  of  whatever  funds  may  be 
necessary  to  achieve  preeminence  and  first 
place  for  the  United  States  In  outer  space. 

9.  Civil  rights:  We  applaud  the  enactment 
by  Congress  of  the  civil  rights  law.  and  as- 


sure the  administration  of  our  full  support 
In  Its  maximum  utilization  to  assure  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  civil  rights  of  all  Americans. 

10.  The  war  on  poverty:  Wte  applaud  the 
efforts  of  the  President  and  Congress  In  wag- 
ing war  upon  poverty,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  tirge  the  contlnxiatlon  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  the  appropriation  of  suf- 
ficient funds  to  Insure   its  success 

11.  Excise  taxes:  We  support  the  reexami- 
nation of  the  excise  taxes,  and  urge  the  re- 
peal of  those  excise  taxes  which  are  a  burden 
to  the  people,  and  were  Justified  only  as  war- 
time revenue  measures. 

12.  Electoral  reform:  We  urge  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  electoral  college  and  the  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people.  We  urge  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  provide  for  the  filling  of 
the  Vice  Presidency  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
in  that  office,  and  for  resolving  the  questions 
cf  the  inability  of  the  President 

13.  Eighteen  year  vote:  We  again  urge,  as 
its  original  sponsor,  the  extension  of  the  right 
to  vote  to  those  18  years  of  age. 

14.  Social  security:  We  favor  allowing 
health  and  medical  ciire  of  the  aged,  over 
65. 

We  urge  passage,  with  an  additional  pro- 
vision of  the  King-Anderson  medicare  bill 
for  the  senior  citizens  by  securing  hospi- 
talization and  related  co8t«  insurance 
through  social  security. 

We  recommend  a  provision  to  this  bill  that 
a  supplemented  complimentary  insurance 
standard  policy  be  offered  to  all  citizens  66 
years  and  over,  which  would  be  within  the 
financial  means  of  most  senior  citizens  and 
the  cost  of  these  policies  should  be  no  higher 
than  $100  per  year. 

15.  Conservation:  We  reiterate  and  restate 
our  strong  position  for  the  protection  and 
the  preservation  of  our  great  natural  re- 
sources— our  forests,  our  soils,  and  our  wa- 
ters. Our  great  forest  wilderness  should  be 
zealously  guarded,  protected,  and  preserved. 

We  favor  a  strong,  well-defined  program 
to  effectuate  and  to  supplement  and  Improve 
the  work  now  being  done  to  save  our  soils. 

We  virge  a  forceful  and  continuing  fight 
for  clean  air,  a  clean  watercourse,  and  a 
clean  shore. 

Our  national  resources  are  Invaluable  and 
Irreplaceable.  They  are  priceless  public  pos- 
sessions. We  must  not  only  Inform  our- 
selves but  enlighten  others  as  to  the  char- 
acter, the  uses,  and  the  great  values  of  these 
resources  and  the  urging  to  preserve  and 
protect  them. 

16.  Public  housing:  We  favor  a  more  ex- 
panded public  housing  program.  We  urge 
liberalized  programs  for  middle  income  and 
cooperative  housing  and  a  larger  program 
for  urban  renewal. 

17.  Agriculture:  We  favor  establlshmenU 
of  an  international  food  agency  to  Increase 
consumption  of  farm  surpluses.  We  urge 
expansion  of  domestic  consumption  of  farm 
products  to  assure  an  adequate  diet  for  all. 
Finally,  we  hope  for  the  free  market  to  be 
restored  as  soon  as  feasible. 

18.  Labor:  We  lu-ge  the  extension  of  Fed- 
eral wages  and  hours  laws,  and  the  increase  In 
the  minimum  wage.  Broadening  the  cover- 
age of  the  minimum  wage  program  to  in- 
clude at  least  10  million  additional  workers. 

19.  Education:  We  favor  increasing  the 
amount  of  Federal  scholarships.  We  urge 
Federal  assistance  to  States  for  school  con- 
struction. 

We  favor  greater  autonomy  for  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  within  the  Department,  and 
additional  appropriations  for  the  relief  of 
children,   widows,   and   the  disabled. 

We  favor  greater  Federal  contributions  to 
combating  the  ravages  of  heart  disease, 
cancer,  venereal  disease,  and  the  other  dis- 
eases that  annually  take  their  toll  of  life. 
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Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  years 
ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  cite  the  splen- 
did special  section  of  the  New  York 
Times,  entitled  "Finland — Nation  of  In- 
tegrity." Today  I  should  like  to  salute 
both  the  supplement  which  the  Times 
published  on  March  15  of  this  year,  un- 
der the  title  "Focus  on  Finland,"  and 
the  memorable  address,  "Finland's  Con- 
tribution to  American  Civilization,'  de- 
livered on  April  16  by  Finnish  Ambassa- 
dor Richard  R.  Seppala  at  Suffolk 
University  in  Boston. 

With  regard  to  the  special  supplement 
in  the  New  York  Times,  which  contained 
a  significant  introductory  statement  by 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  included 
were  a  number  of  articles  attesting  to 
the  industrial  enterprise  and  cultural 
contributions  of  this  democratic  coun- 
try. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place 
President  Johnson's  noteworthy  words 
about  Finland  In  the  Record.  I  also  in- 
clude therein  the  meaningful  address 
of  Ambassador  Seppala,  whose  lecture 
was  one  in  the  Edward  L.  Bernays 
Foundation  series  sponsored  by  Suffolk 
University  on  "Europe's  Contribution  to 
American  Civilization": 

PKEsn>KKT  Johnson's  Message 

The  friendly,  forward-looking,  freedom- 
loving  Finnish  people  well  deserve  the  deep 
respect  which  we  in  the  United  States  have 
for  them  and  their  heritage.  The  tenacity 
of  purpose  which  they  have  exhibited,  even 
in  the  face  of  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stanfes,  and  in  their  dedication  to  the  basic 
principles  of  liberty  are  two  traits  of  the 
Finnish  people  which  have  special  appeal  for 
me. 

The  warmth  of  the  reception  my  family 
and  I  received  on  our  visit  to  Finland  last 
September  Is  a  memory  1  shall  cherish  al- 
ways. During  that  trip,  on  September  7, 
1963,  I  made  an  observation  before  Fin- 
nish Parliamentarians  in  Helsinki  which  I 
should  like  to  underline  again: 

"From  afar,  we  of  America  have  watched 
with  admiring  respect  the  courage  of  the 
Finnish  people  in  defending  and  preserving 
their  rights  to  govern  themselves  •  •  * 
We  of  America  are  proud  to  count  your  coun- 
try and  your  people  as  old  friends.  We  Join 
with  you  in  the  prayer  and  hope  that  the 
friendship  between  Finland  and  America  will 
always  endure  without  compromise  or  inter- 
ruption." 

In  many  ways  today  our  friendship  and 
esteem  for  Finland  Is  demonstrated.  As 
one  who  welcomes  and  encourages  expanded 
trade  between  our  two  countries,  it  is  reas- 
suring to  know  that  a  conscious  effort  is 
being  made  In  both  countries  to  increase  the 
fiow  of  two-way  trade  between  Finland  and 
the  United  States.  The  growth  of  travel  be- 
tween our  people  is  another  reassuring  de- 
velopment, since  it  helps  deepen  the  close 
tKXids  which  exist  between  us  and  tends  to 
remind  us  of  the  underlying  concepts  we 
share  about  human  dignity  and  the  rights  of 
man. 
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Finland,  with  Its  vigorous  free  enterprise 
«v8tem  and  democratic  government,  has 
oro^^  by  her  stirring  example  ti«  values  in- 
herent in  freedom-and   the   Importance  of 

it.s  preservation  nt  all  costs. 

FlNlANPS      CONTRIBUTION     TO      AMEBICAN 

Civilization 
A  eranlte  monument  in  Chester,  Pa.,  and 
a  memorial  plaque  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the    Delaware    River    at    Finn's    Point.    NJ 
comn^morate  the  arrival  of  the  A^st  innnlsh 
J^onecrs   on   this   conUnent  more    than   300 

•Ts^nnUnd  was  then  a  part  of  Sweden, 
the  colonv  founded  in  16S8  was  named  New 
Sweden  From  1638  to  1654  the  land  along 
both  shores  of  the  Delaware  was  the  colony's 
territory  and  a  succession  of  ships  brougl^t 
Additional  settlers  of  which  at  least  half 
"°re  Finns.  Many  settlemenU  developed 
alona  the  river.  One  was  on  the  present  site 
of  Philadelphia  and  was  called  "Sauna,  a 
Finnish  word  meaning  Finnish  steam  bath  or 
bath  house.  From  earliest  times  the  Finnish 
settlers  have  always  built  saunas  first,  using 
ihem  as  temporary  dweUings  untU  a  more 
spacious  house  was  built.  As  the  Finns  were 
the  first  pioneers  to  settle  where  Philadelphia 
is  now.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  place 
wab  once  called  Sauna. 

Other  Finnish  settlements  were  called 
Finland  and  Upland  and  were  at  the  site 
of  what  is  now  Chester,  Pa.  A  sizable  colony 
of  Finns  settled  in  present-day  New  Jersey 
around  what  is  still  known  as  Finn's  Point. 
The  Finns  buUt  their  log  cabins  and  saunas 
like  their  forefathers  In  Finland  had  done 
lor  more  than  a  thousand  years.  The  log 
cabins  became  the  pride  and  symbol  of  pio- 
neer life  as  the  Finnish  sauna  baths  are  to- 
day. l>ecoming  more  and  more  popular  In 
this  country. 

We  learn  from  a  hUtory  of  this  colony, 
published  in  1702,  that  in  the  settlement 
called  Finland,  the  Finns  lived  wltiiout  forti- 
fications, at  peace  with  the  Indians.  To- 
gether with  the  Swedes,  they  founded  the 
lirst  town,  built  the  flo-st  schools  and  roads, 
established  the  first  courts  and  constructed 
the  first  churches  In  the  Delaware  Valley,  and 
In  so  doing,  made  an  important  and  lasting 
contribution  to  American  clvillBaUon. 

AUiiough  16  years  after  its  founding,  the 
colony  of  New  Sweden  passed  under  Dutch 
rule  and  8  years  later  to  the  British,  the  set- 
tlers remained  and  were  even  increased  by 
newcomers.     They  retained  their  identity — 
linguistic,  religious,  and  cultural — ^but  ulti- 
mately   merged     with     the     mainstream    of 
American  nationality.  The  historical  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  the  Finns  were  one  of 
the    nationalities   that   helped    to   setUe   the 
Original    thirteen   States   of    the   Union,    the 
others  being  the  English,  Dutch  and  Swedes. 
Even  today,  some  old  names  In  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware  could  be  traced  back  to  their 
Finnish  origin.    Only  a  few  are  found  in  his- 
tory books   because  history  In  those  days  was 
not  so  much  written  as  it  was  made  by  the 
work  and  toll  of  these  early  settlers.    Some  of 
them,    however,    are    still    remembered    like 
Long  Finn   or  John   Finn,  who   was  maybe 
the  first  true  rebel  against  the  colonial  rule. 
But   he   lived   too  early   and  suffered   for  it. 
John  Morton,  the  man  who  cast  the  decid- 
Inp  vote  In  favor  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, was  luckier.     It  seems  that  his 
great-grandfather     was     Marttl     Marttlnen, 
born   In   Rautalampl.  Finland,   in    1606.     He 
rame  with  his  young  son,  Marttl  Marttlnen, 
Jr.    through    Sweden    to   Delaware    in    1641. 
Their   name,   Marttlnen.   was   later  changed 
many   times  In  Swedish   and  British  official 
rernrd.s   to   Martenson,  Marten,  Martin,  and 
iiimlly  Morton.   What  Morton,  with  the  other 
Pounding    Fathers,    accomplished    was    fore- 
seen may  years  earlier  by  another  well-known 
Finn,   the  naturalist,  Peter  Kalm.     He  was 
son  of  a  Finnish  pastor  and  professor  in  the 
University  of  Turku,  then  the  capital  of  Fin- 
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land,  traveled  widely  in  America  from  1748 
to  1751  as  the  first  investigator  of  plant  and 
animal  life  here.  Ttds  famous  scientist 
propheslzed:  "If  the  French  can  be  driven 
from  the  American  continent  and  the  In- 
dians defeated,  then  the  American  colonies 
will  fight  Great  Britain  and  win  their  In- 
dependence." 

After  the  death  of  the  main  promoter  in 
Sweden  of  the  Delaware  colony,  a  FlnnUh 
nobleman  named  Klaus  Fleming,  and  the 
passing  of  the  settlement  to  the  Dutch  rule 
and  some  years  later,  to  the  British,  Interest 
In  emigration  to  America  faded  in  Finland 
and  Sweden  for  a  long  time.  Occasionally, 
Finnish  sailors  arriving  at  the  ports  of  the 
north,  south,  and  west  coasts,  would  be 
found  searching  for  their  fortunes  in  the 
New  World  during  the  following  century. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
in  Europe.  Finland  was  separated  from  Swe- 
den  and   passed  under  the   rule  of  Russian 
czars    in    1808.      Then   from    1830   to    1840,    a 
considerable  number  of  Finns  Immigrated  to 
Alaska,  which  also  belonged  to  Russia  at  the 
time.     Alaska  even  had  two  Finnish  Govern- 
nors:    Admiral  Etholen  In  1840,  and  Captain 
Furuhjelm  In   1859.     A  considerable  amount 
of    trade    developed    between    Finland    and 
Alaska   and  ntmierotis  Finnish   ship*  trans- 
ported   goods    and    emigrants    around    Cape 
Horn    to    Alaska.      Later,    when    Alaska    was 
sold  in  1867  to  tlie  United  States,  many  Finns 
stayed  on   and   settled,   particularly   around 
the  Sitka.     The  descendants  of  these  early 
Finns  and  those  who  came  later,  played  an 
important   part  In   the   development  of   this 
territory,  which  now,  a  century  later,  has  be- 
come the  50th  State  of  the  Union.    The  Finns 
m  Alaska  were  not  only  early  pioneers,  hunt- 
ers and  fur  traders,  fishermen,  and  gold  dig- 
gers,   but    also   administrators,   mayors,   and 
officials  who  advanced  law  and  order  in  this 
(at  the  time)  faraway  land. 

The  great  fiow  of  emigration  from  Finland 
over  the  Atlantic  began,  however.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  last  century.  In  1865,  a  group 
of  35  Finns  arrived  In  upper  Michigan.  From 
then  on,  more  and  more  came  to  Michigan 
and  Minnesota  where  they  found  work  In 
mines  and  iron  furnaces.  luml>er  camps,  and 
In  agriculture.  Some  remained  on  the  east 
coast  In  New  York  and  In  the  New  England 
States  where  there  are  today  several  Finnish 
commimlties.  particularly  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  Maine.  Between  1871  and 
1873  Finns  were  pushing  their  way  to  the 
furthermost  western  points  of  the  country, 
to  Astoria.  Oreg.  (where  they  have  held  an 
Important  place  as  fishermen),  and  to  the 
State  of  Washington  The  depressions  which 
occurred  in  the  United  States  in  the  years 
1873  and  1893  temporarily  slowed  down  emi- 
gration from  Finland.  It  Increased  later 
and  reached  its  peak  at  the  turn  of  the  last 
century  and  continued  to  be  high  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  First  World  War  and  soon 
thereafter. 

Finnish  immigration  to  the  United  States 
remained,  however,  rather  modest  In  com- 
parison to  that  of  many  other  European  na- 
tionalities. The  number  of  Finns  in  the 
United  States — ImraigranU  and  second  gen- 
eration (one  of  the  parents  being  a  Finn)  — 
never  exceeded  150,000  in  any  given  year  ac- 
cording to  the  official  American  statistics. 
Several  unofficial  estimates  included  all  peo- 
ple of  Finnish  origin  who  still  knew  Finnish 
or  Swedish  or  who  otherwise  could  be  counted 
as  Finns.  These  estimates  vary  lietwecn 
300.000  and  400,000  as  maximum  on  any 
given  year.  This  is  understandable  If  we 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  total 
population  of  Finland  was.  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  when  immigration  was  at  its  highest, 
only  about  2Vi  million,  and  today,  when  Im- 
migration has  slowed  down,  4%  million. 

During  these  past  decades,  the  Finns  set- 
tled mainly  in  the  Middle  East  and  northern- 
most States  of  the  east  and  west  coast  as 
already  indicated.     In  these  areas,  the  immi- 


grants toiled  mainly  in  the  mines,  Itunber 
camps  and  railway  construction  works,  and 
later,  as  pioneers.  It  has  been  said  that  no 
nationality  of  comparable  size  dug  more  iron 
and  other  met&ls  out  of  the  earth  of  this 
country  than  the  Finns. 

As  Finland  Is  still  today  a  country  of  for- 
ests, the  Finnish  Immigrants  were  used  to 
heavy  forest  work  and  carpentry  of  every 
kind.  In  this  respect.  Professor  Van  Cleef 
from  Ohio  University  writes  about  the  Finns ; 
"In  efficiency  in  the  mines,  the  Finns  rank 
close  to  the  top.  They  make  good  tlmbermen 
in  the  underground  mines  for  they  are  re- 
puted clever  and  ingenioiis  with  the  ax  and 
the  log." 

The  majority  of  the  Finnish  immigrants 
came  originally  from  agricultural  life.     It  is 
not   surprising,   therefore,    that   they   found 
their  steps  leading  back  to  farm  life  in  Amer- 
ica.   It  was  the  aim  of  most  of  those  who  be- 
gan working  In  the  mines  and  lumber  camps 
to  obtain  homesteads  or  to  buy  farms  as  soon 
as  they  had  the  means  to  do  so.     They  gen- 
erally obUlned  40  to  120  acres,  often  cutover 
land  In  Michigan,  filed  for  a  homestead  in 
Minnesota,    or   bought   a   rundown   farm    In 
western  New  Tork,  Connecticut  or  elsewhere. 
Then  they  settled  down  to  work  and  often 
cleared   the   stumpy    land,   acre -after   acre, 
making   of   these    virgin    or  rundown    lands 
flourishing  farms.    They  were  not  only  handy 
In  tUling  the  soil,  but  they  built  their  own 
homes,  shoed  their  own  horses,  and  showed 
skill  in  different  kinds  of  manual  work.    In 
the  Scientific  Monthly,  Uay  1923.  Professor 
Van   Cleef  writes  that  "the  Finn  is   thrifty 
and    independent.      Both    of    these   qualities 
are  the  consequence  of  his  life  upon  the  farm 
In  his  native  country  where  isolation  and  the 
struggle  against  the  odds  of  nature  challenge 
the  strongest  and  bravest  of  men.     He  has 
consequently  developed  a  penchant  for  work, 
a  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  a  skUl   In  farm 
management  which  may  well  be  the  envy  of 
the  peer  of  America's  best  fanners." 

Most  of  these  emigrants  came  here  with 
little  means  to  search  for  a  better  life  or  to 
earn  money  to  return  home  and  buy  a  farm. 
Therefore,  the  first  generation,  except  In  a 
few  cases,  cotild  not  start  Industries  or  com- 
mercial enterprises.    From  early  times,  how- 
ever, th^  Flnnlrfi  emigrants  have  been  pio- 
neers   In   establishing    cooperattves    In   such 
fields   as   agriculture,    dairy   farming,    retail 
stores,  and  Insurance.    It  has  been  said  that 
if  two  Finns  meet  they  are  either  on  their 
way  to  their  cooperative  or  their  sauna  bath. 
Both  these,  even  today,  are  most  important: 
one  to  the  economic  and  the  other  to  their 
physical  well-being.    Thanks  In  part  to  these 
institutions  in  their  life,  many  Finns  from 
later  generations  have  reached  the  top  even 
In  private  buslneos  and  industry.     There  are 
many  outstanding  engineers  of  Finnish  de- 
scent and  Finland  has  given  this  country  sev- 
eral outstanding  architects  of  which  the  Saar- 
Inens — father    and    son — are    the    most    fa- 
mous    Our  best  living  architect,  Alvar  Aalto. 
who  last  year  received  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Institute  of  American   Architects,  has  been 
both  lecturing  and  teaching  in  this  country 
Finns  are  an  artistic  race  also,  having  one 
of    the    richest    traditions    in    folklore    and 
popular    music.      Since    1880,    nearly    every 
Finnish  temperance  and  church  society  has 
had   a  choir,   orchestra,   or  amateur  theater 
group.     The  American   Journal   of  Folklore 
wrote  In  October  1934:  "The  Finns  in  Minne- 
sota have  maintained  much  of  the  folklore 
of  their  homeland  and  have  greatly  enriched 
the  musical  life  of  the  State."    Flrmlsh  folk- 
lore had  a   ^>eclal  Influence  on  Longfellow 
when   he   wrote   "Hiawatha."     He   had   read 
-  with  great  Interest  the  German  translation 
of    the    Finnish    national    epic,    "Kalevaia." 
Nathan  Haskell  Dole  wrote  In  his  introduc- 
tion to  "Hiawatha"  in  February  1898:   "But 
It  Is  not  extravagant  to  claim  that  Just  as 
Virgil  imitated   Homer,  so  Longfellow  more 
or  less  consciously  imitated  the  Suomi  epic 
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(Kalevala) .  nor  does  it  detract  from  the 
value  or  Interest  of  the  poem." 

In  other  artistic  fields,  as  well,  there  haa 
been  a  rich  exchange  between  our  countries 
to  this  day.  Both  Finnish-American  and 
American  choruses,  orchestras  and  conductors 
have  visited  Finland  as  have  similar  Finnish 
groups,  conductors,  singers,  and  actors  visited 
this  country.  Our  distinguished  composer 
and  conductor,  Oekari  Merlkanto,  visited  this 
country  in  1900  and  many  artists  and  con- 
ductors have  followed  since.  In  1914  our 
famous  composer.  Jean  Sibelius,  made  an 
extensive  visit  to  this  country,  and  not  long 
afterwards,  the  conductor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Oberhof.  intro- 
duced the  traditional  presentations  of  Sibel- 
ius' music  here. 

In  recent  years,  Finnish  designers  of  fur- 
niture, glass,  ceramics,  and  textiles  have 
had  an  Important  Influence  on  contempo- 
rary American  design  and  living  as  part  of 
the  recent  Scandinavian  revival  In  this 
country. 

Physical  education,  gymnastics,  wrestling, 
and  track  and  field  sports  were  very  popular 
In  Finland  at  the  time  of  the  largest  Immi- 
gration to  the  United  States.  Therefore,  it 
was  only  natural  that  young  Finns  In  this 
country  founded  sports  clubs  which  have 
given  a  valuable  support  even  to  American 
Olympic  teams.  Particularly,  Finnish  long 
distance  runners,  who  visited  America 
(some  settling  here)  have  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  youth  of  this  country.  The 
most  famous  of  these  sportsmen  Is  "the  Fly- 
ing Finn,"  Paavo  Nurml,  who  during  the 
1920's  and  1930'8  held  most  world  records  on 
distances  over  a  mile.  Recently,  Nurml 
visited  this  country  again  as  a  sp>orts  veteran 
and  was  received  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  welcomed  by  all  sports- 
men, particularly  by  those  who  remembered 
him  from  his  days  of  glory. 

Today,  as  American  citizens,  descendants  of 
Finnish  Immigrants  are  university  profes- 
sors, educators,  lawyers  and  others,  have 
achieved  success  and  high  positions  In  busi- 
ness and  Industry.  Although  most  of  them 
no  longer  sp>eak  our  language,  they  have  their 
roots  in  Finland  and  form  a  firm  link  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  This  bond,  which 
was  established  by  early  settlers  from  Fin- 
land, has  widened  and  strengthened  since 
Finland  became  an  Independent  country  In 
1917.  The  best  known  and  most  popular 
American  In  Finland  from  this  time  on,  is 
President  Herbert  Hoover  It  was  mainly 
thanks  to  his  supp>ort  and  Insistence  at  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  that  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments recognized  our  independence;  and 
It  was  the  relief  action  led  by  him  after  the 
First  World  War,  that  saved  Finland  from 
starvation  In  1918.  We  are  still  paying  the 
war  debt  which  came  out  of  this  American 
action;  but,  as  we  are  the  only  nation  that 
paid  our  war  debt  from  that  time,  the  pay- 
ments have  been  made  available  In  the  form 
of  scholarships  for  students  and  young 
scholars  from  both  countries.  Some  Amer- 
icans have  gone  to  Finland  to  study  but  most 
of  the  funds  have  benefited  Finnish  youth 
wishing  to  study  here.  Thanks  to  these  and 
other  funds,  about  100  to  150  of  our  young 
scholars  study  in  American  universities  or 
other  institutions  each  year,  strengthening 
the  cultural  relations  between  our  countries. 

Soon  after  the  First  World  War.  permanent 
trade  relations  between  Finland  and  the 
United  States  were  established  which  were 
Interrupted  only  by  the  last  war.  We  export 
mainly  paper,  pulp,  plywood,  furs,  ceramics 
and  glassware  and  buy  from  this  country 
machinery,  grain,  tobacco,  chemicals  and 
fruits.  Our  mutual  trade  Is  well  balanced — 
about  t50  million  annually  each  way.  There 
Is  also  an  Increasing  tourist  trade,  which 
benefits  both  countries  materially  as  well 
as  culturally. 

Political    relations    between    Finland    and 


the  United  States  are  traditionally  friendly. 
Finland  Is  a  neutral  country,  like  Sweden, 
maintaining  good  relations  with  both  Weet 
and  East.  Finland's  policy  is  to  remain  out- 
side great  power  confilcts  of  today;  this  Is 
understood  and  accepted  In  the  East  as  well 
as  In  the  Western  world.  This  was  confirmed 
by  President  Kennedy  when  our  President 
visited  the  United  States  In  1962.  and  again 
by  Presldentj  Johnson,  when  he.  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent, with  Mrs.  Johnson,  visited  Finland  last 
year.  Both  of  these  visits  were  hlghpolnts 
In  the  long  tradition  of  friendship  between 
our  countries,  the  development  of  which  I 
have  tried  to  describe.  There  Is  an  inscrip- 
tion on  one  of  the  many  Finnish  monuments 
in  this  country:  "A  strong  will  takes  a  man 
through  gray  granite  stone"  It  Is  this  will 
that  has  helped  build  both  our  nations,  our 
civilizations  and  our  freedom,  which  we  shall 
defend.  If  necessary,  with  the  same  strong 
resolve 


Hon.  Carl  Elliott 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MAaSACHU  SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  18.  1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
conceive  of  no  finer,  more  capable,  more 
dedicated,  effective  public  servant  than 
our  beloved  friend  and  esteemed,  ad- 
mired colleague,  the  illustrious  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  Congressman  Carl 
Elliott. 

To  my  mind,  this  great  American 
stands  foremost  and  topmost  in  the  ranks 
of  contemporary  statesmen  noted  for 
their  stanch  devotion  to  country  and 
their  fierce  passion  for  liberty  and  jus- 
tice. Carl  Elliott  Is  a  true,  loyal  son 
of  a  great  State,  a  man  of  highest  char- 
acter, noblest  ideals,  and  loftiest  objec- 
tives— fearless  champion  of  the  ordinary 
people  of  America. 

While  in  his  brilliant  service  here,  he 
has  been  particularly  interested  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  education,  and  has 
achieved  truly  extraordinary  results  in 
this  vital  field.  Congressman  Elliott's 
many  Interests  and  high  achievements 
in  this  House  have  ranged  over  virtually 
the  whole  spectrum  of  essential,  com- 
mendable legislative  effort. 

Every  good  cause  related  to  the  well- 
being,  opportunity,  and  betterment  of 
the  American  people  has  commanded  the 
energetic  attention  and  able  assistance 
of  this  great  statesman. 

Patriot  of  the  first  magnitude,  firm  in 
his  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and 
American  institutions,  resolute  defender 
of  the  Nation  against  the  attacks  and 
challenges  of  our  enemies,  whether  to  the 
security  and  safety  of  its  shores  and  its 
homes  or  by  the  subversive  Communist 
conspiracy.  Vigilant,  alert,  penetrating, 
and  swift  of  comprehension,  vigorous  and 
forthright  of  action,  honesty  and  un- 
daunted of  approach  and  decision,  of 
heartfelt  concern  for  the  weak,  disabled, 
the  handicapped,  the  lowly,  and  the  in- 
articulate, Cahl  Elliott  has  served  his 
district,  State,  and  Nation  with  that  zeal, 
sincerity,  vision,  and  loftiness  of  purpose 
that  is  seldom  witnessed  in  any  legisla- 
tive body  or  elsewhere. 


He  has  the  respect,  admiration,  and 
affection  of  every  Member  of  this  House 
and  is  rightly  honored  for  his  many 
outstanding  contributions  to  our  work 
and  to  the  national  interest. 

Carl  Elliott  will  be  greatly  missed  in 
this  body  where  he  did  such  magnifl- 
cent  work  and  has  so  very  many  dear 
friends.  But  he  is  not  departing  from 
public  life.  He  will  be  heard  from  soon 
again  and  he  will  be  privileged  to  serve 
the  people  and  the  Nation  in  higher  posts. 
God  willing,  for  many  years  to  come. 

Men  so  gifted,  talented  and  dedicated 
as  Carl  Elliott  do  not  fade  away.  To 
the  contrary,  they  are  drafted  by  the  peo- 
ple to  serve  them,  because  the  people 
know  that  they  are  invaluable  in  the 
public  life  of  the  Nation  to  help  guide  the 
ship  of  state  through  storm  and  through 
calm  into  the  havens  of  freedom,  justice, 
prosperity,  imd  p>eace. 

Carl  Elliott  will  go  forward  and  up- 
ward toward  his  great  destiny  of  exalted 
public  service.  We  shall  not  bid  him 
Roodby.  but  merely  au  revolr,  because  his 
greatest  triumphs  lie  ahead  of  him. 

The  country  and  the  people  need  men 
like  Cakl  Elliott  and  I  wish  for  him  and 
his  dear  ones  choicest  blessings  and  every 
measure  of  success,  prosperity,  and  hap- 
piness in  the  time  to  come. 

Hail  and  salute  to  one  of  our  greatest 
Congressmen — Carl  Elliott,  of  Ala- 
bama. 


Resolutions  Adopted  at  the  59tli  Annnal 
CeoTention  of  Brith  Sholom,  Held  at 
the  Hotel  Concord,  Kiamesha  Lake, 
N.Y.,  July  12-15,  1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OF    NEW     TO»K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

•  Thursday.  August  20,  1964 

Mr.  STRATTX^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  the  other  day  to  be  present 
at  the  59th  annual  convention  of  the 
great  national  fraternity.  Brlth  Sholom 
at  Klajnesha  Lake.  N.Y.  In  the  course 
of  that  convention  this  great  fraternity 
adopted  a  number  of  very  thoughtful 
and  timely  resolutions.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  am  happy  to  In- 
clude the  text  of  these  fine  i-esolutions 
for  the  Information  of  my  colleagues 

The  resolutions  follow : 

Resolution    on    Group    Libel    Law 

Wherea«  there  Is  an  Increasing  and  wide- 
spread distribution  of  false,  malicious  and  de- 
famatory written  material  directed  against 
Jews  and  other  ethnic,  racial,  and  religious 
groups;  and 

Whereas  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
bears  witness  to  the  evils  to  which  the  propa- 
gation of  hate  literature  has  led  In  the  past, 
and 

Whereas  the  circulation  of  scurrilous  and 
libelous  matter,  setting  one  group  against 
another.  Is  damaging  to  our  Nation's  secu- 
rity and  stability:  and 

Whereas  criminal  libel  Is  the  law  in  every 
State  of  the  Union;  and 

Wheretis  international  consensus,  through 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
the  Declaration  Against  the  Crime  of  Geno- 
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M*  and  other  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
^,ntu^  Nation.,  condemn,  the  publUhing 
"nd^ssemlnauon  of  slanderous  material  ad- 
:CcaUnT^r  inciting  others  to  Perpetrate 
crTmes  against  the  persons  or  proj^rty  of 
l^Z  ethnic  and  rellglou.  groups;  and 
"^^herew  It'ls  the  duty  and  obligation  of 
r^rmmltv  organizations  not  only  to  guard 
the  memberl^f  their  community  from 
SreaS^  their  live,  and  property  and  to 
defend  them  from  attacks  upon  their  rights 
^d  Ubertle.,  but  also  to  secure  them,  wher- 
t^^T  Doaslble.  from  calculated  effort*  to  de- 
^dt  them  and  humiliate  them:  Now,  there- 

'"k^ .s^t-rd  That  Brlth  Sholom  In  convention 
assembled  this  13th  day  of  July.  1964,  en- 
S!^Je  legUlatlon  that  would  prohibit  the 
uTltinK  publlcaUon  and  distribution  of  any 
nise  and  defamatory  material  directed 
a'ealn.st  a  racial,  religious:  or  ethnic  group  or 
which  advocates  acts  of  violence  against  their 
persons  or  property,  and  that  Brlth  Sholom 
independently  or  In  conjunction  with  other 
responsible  agencies  and  organization,  en- 
gage in  an  active  campaign  to  secure  their 
enactment. 

RESOLXmON    OK    EXTREMTW    GROUPS 

Whereas  solutions  to  the  complex  prob- 
Xeim  that  confront  our  Nation  require  con- 
tinuing thorough -going  study  and  demo- 
cratic debate  in  which  opposing  views  can 
t>*  responsibly  considered,  without  dema- 
gogic Incitement  and  distortion;   and 

Whereas  extremist  groupe  have  attempted 
to  obfuscate  the  iMue*,  by  the  authoritarian 
deceit  that  our  problem,  are  the  result  of  a 
con-spiratorlal  "stab  In  the  back,"  seeking  a 
scapegoat  for  the  frustrated,  the  prejudiced 
and  the  cynical;  and  have  planted,  through 
fear  and  hysteria,  suspicion,  of  the  loyalty 
of  our  mo.t  revered  and  respected  public 
official.,  and  have  reckleaely  carried  on  a 
campaign  to  besmirch  any  effort  to  pro- 
mote Interxiatlonal  goodwill  and  understand- 
ing;   and 

Whereas  they  operate  clandestinely  as  self- 
styled  vigilante  groups.  Immune  from  the 
law,  and  use  the  big  Ue  and  wanton  smear 
techniques  as  part  of  their  Invidious  demo- 
cratic practices:    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  Brlth  Sholom  in  conven- 
tion assembled  this  13th  day  ol  July  1964 
condem^n  the  extremist  groups  as  a  threat  to 
our  democratic  tradition,  and  Institution, 
and  seek  by  education  to  expose  these  groups 
as  Irresponsible  panderers  of  chaos  who,  un- 
der the  guise  of  super  patriotism,  would  de- 
stroy our  democratic  system  and  establish 
authoritarian  rule. 
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Re»olved.  That  Brlth  Sholom  calls  upon 
the  Soviet  Government  to  grant  to  the  Jew- 
Ijsb  people  the  same  opportunlUos  for  de- 
velopment erf  their  cultural,  eduoational  and 
rellgloua  institutions  enjoyed  by  other  eth- 
nic and  reilglou.  groups  recognized  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  to  accord,  to  all  who  de- 
sire the  liberty  to  Inunigrate  to  Israel  which 
weloomee  all  Jews  who  seek  asylum  on  her 
shores. 


Resolution  on  Soviet  Anti-Semitism 
Whereas  the  cultural  and  rell^ous  life  of 
the  Jewish  people  In  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
threatened  by  extinction  through  a  policy  of 
Cioveriunent  restrictions  and  haraasment; 
and 

Whereas  repeated  Incidents  involving 
Jews  bear  an  unmistakable  antl -Semitic 
character  reminiscent  at  similar  acts  of  def- 
amation, vUiflcatlon  and  physical  oppression 
experienced  by  Jews  in  the  past,  sruch  as  the 
large  number  of  Jews  given  the  death 
penalty  for  economic  crUnes,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  propaganda  tracts  that  carlcatiire 
Je^-s  In  the  worst  stereotype  of  the  Strelcher- 
Goebels  era;   and 

Whereas  antl-Je^-lsh  propaganda  Is 
\itlUzedl  ^^  *^«  «*l'i  ^"^  effort  of  the  Soviet 
Union  fn  Alrtca  and  Asia  to  Incur  the  favor 
of  the  Arab  nations:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  Brlth  Sholom  In  conven- 
tion assembled  this  13th  day  of  July  1964, 
deplores  the  destruction  and  denial  of  Jew- 
ish cultural  InsUtutlons  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Oovemment'B  campaign  to  isolate  the 
Jewish  community  from  Its  brethren  abroad 
and  the  obUteration  ot  their  hJatorlc  mem- 
ories; and  be  H  further 


Resolution  on  World  Peacx 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
share  with  peoples  everywhere  their  fervent 
prayer  for  a  world  without  war;  and 

Whereas  nuclear  peril  makes  It  ImperaUve 
that  mankind  find  a  peaceful  alternative  to 
replace  war  as  the  resolution  of  differences 
between  nations;  and 

Whereas  our  Government  has  entered  Into 
a  series  of  modest  and  significant  arrange- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  mutual  trust  and  confidence; 
thereby  making  further  substantive  agree- 
ments possible:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  Brith  Sholom  in  convention 
assembled  this  13th  day  of  July  1964,  hall 
our  Government",  quest  lor  peace  and  urge 
upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
the  following  actions: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Peace,  headed  by  a  Secretary  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  whose  mis- 
sion wUl  be  to  strive  few  durable  peace,  in 
the  context  of  our  legitimate  security  re- 
quirement*. 

2.  The  Increase  of  appropriations  and  the 
enlargement  of  staff  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  and  all  other  agencies 
engaged  in  jieace  related  activities. 

3.  To  formulate  plans  for  the  transition  of 
an  armament  economy  to  a  peace  economy 
as  a  cooperative  endeavor  of  government, 
labor,  industry  and  the  consumer  and.  In  that 
regard,  as  a  first  step,  to  convene  a  con- 
ference of  representatives  of  these  segments 
of  our  economy  to  famUlarlze  them  with 
studies  already  made  by  the  UJ3.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  and  othw  In- 
sUtutlons expert  In  the  field  of  economic 
conversion- 

4.  To  examine  the  prospects  for  extending 
the  ban  on  nuclear  explosions  to  under- 
grotmd  tests,  giving  priority  to  the  develcH>- 
ment  of  selsmographlc  and  other  scientific 
techniques  Insuring  detecUon  of  unauthor- 
ized tests. 

6.  To  negotiate  the  esUblishment  of  safe- 
guard, against  surprise  attacks. 

6.  To  enter  into  agreement  with  aU  nu- 
clear jxjwers  to  prevent  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  nuclear  weapons  or  weapon  information 
to  nonnuclear  states,  in  the  recognition  that 
the  acquisition  of  nuclear  armaments  by  ad- 
ditional nations  would  multiply  the  problems 
of  control  and  greatly  increase  the  dangers 
of  nuclear  warfare. 

7.  To  investigate  the  creation  of  nuclear 
free  zones. 

8.  To  expand  opportunities  for  exchange  of 
vlslUtlons  between  the  peoples  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  and  to  cooperate  on  a  broad 
scale  in  Joint  scientific  and  cultural  ventures 
beneficial  to  our  Nation  and  humanity. 


tained  from  the  Soviet  Government  and  de- 
veloped by  scientists  and  technicians  of  West 
Germany,  are  being  stockpUed  on  a  massive 
scale  in  Arab  military  arsenals  for  thU  sinis- 
ter purpose;  and 

Whereas  the  Arab  nations  have  de  facto 
carried  on  an  unrelenting  war  against  Israel 
since  Its  creation,  through  blockade,  black- 
listing, and  boycott,  and  through  assaults  ©n 
its  settlements  and  its  fishermen;  and 

Whereas  Nasser  has  engaged  in  delll>erate, 
planned  subversion  to  gain  ultimate  control 
of  his  sovereign  neighbor  states  through  dis- 
semination of  untrue  and  inflammatory 
propaganda,  assassination,  military  putsch, 
and  outright  armed  aggression  as  In  Yemen, 
reminiscent  of  Hitler's  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia; and 

Whereas  the  enormous  financial  assistance 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Government  makes  It 
possible  for  Nasser  to  squander  Egypt's  treas- 
ury, badly  needed  to  relieve  the  impoverished 
citizens  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  on 
rockets  to  annihilate  Israel,  and  submarines 
to  blockade  Its  shores;  and 

Whereas  these  aggressive  acts  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  development  of  responsible 
nationalist  alms  to  which  all  peoples  legiti- 
mately aspire  and  are  a  flagrant  breach  of 
international  law,  constituting  a  threat  to 
world  peace:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  Brlth  Sholom  in  conven- 
tion assembled  this  18th  day  of  Jtily  1964. 
call  upon  OUT  President  and  duly  riected  au- 
thorities to  take  the  following  actions : 

1.  Condemn  Nasser's  aggressive  acts  as  vio- 
lations of  International  canons  and  a  breach 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

2.  Seek  from  Nasser  through  our  great  po- 
litical, economic,  and  moral  power  a  commit- 
ment that  he  will  abandon  his  beUlgwent 
policy  and  pursue  peace;  making  fiirther 
financial  assistance  to  his  government  con- 
ditional upon  Nasser's  acceptance  of  these 
terms. 

3.  Support  In  concert  with  other  nations 
seeking  peace.  In  the  United  Nations  or  with- 
out, all  efforts,  Including  the  authority  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  persiiade  Nasser  arxl  his 
allies  to  negotiate  directly  with  Israel  a  Just 
and  permanent  peaceful  settlement  of  their 
differences. 

4.  Request  the  West  German  Government 
to  exercise  their  authority  to  prevent  tlielr 
citizens  from  continuing  their  assistance  to 
the  Egyptian  Government  in  the  develop- 
ment of  lethal  weapon*. 

6.  Publicly  caution  Naseer  that  any  change 
In  the  status  of  nearby  nelghlmn  provoked 
by  his  intervention,  whether  by  mlUtary 
forces  or  political  subversion,  which  would 
pose  a  threat  to  Israel's  security,  would  likely 
provoke  the  risks  of  retaliation  by  Israel 
and  that,  in  the  event  of  this  occtnrence, 
Nasser  may  not  count  upon  U.S.  intervention 
on  behstlf  of  Egypt. 

6.  Immediately  provide  Israel  with  suffi- 
cient arms  and  assistance  to  repel  the  Nasser 
threat. 


Resolxttion  on  Middlx  East  Crisis 

Whereas  America's  best  interests  are  served 
by  peace  and  amity  among  nations;  and 

Whereas  turmoil  and  strife  are  fertUe 
gro\ind  for  the  seeds  of  antidemocratic  total- 
itarian forces;  and 

Whereas  the  Middle  East  is  rent  by  the 
expansionist  ambitions  of  Oamal  Abdel  Nas- 
ser, President  of  the  United  Arab  BepubUc: 
and 

Whereas  one  of  the  major  plank,  of  Nas- 
ser'.  pan-Arab  program  1.  the  destruction  of 
Israel:  and 

Whereas  ultranew  weapons  of  devastation. 
Including     surface-to-surface     missiles,     ob- 


RESOLUnON  ON  GlXMAN   SCIENTISTS  WORKING 
rOB  THX  UNmCD  AKAB  RB'UBLIC 

W^hereas  German  scientists  and  technicians 
are  engaged  by  the  United  Arab  BepubUc  to 
design  and  produce  the  latest  missiles  and 
rockets  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion intended  for  use  in  the  Egyptian  dicta- 
tor President  Nasser',  acknowledged  program 
to  destroy  the  State  of  Israel;  and 

Whereas  the  government  of  the  Federal 
Re^ubUc  of  Germany  and  its  citi«en.  t>ear  a 
moral  responslbUity  as  heirs  of  the  HiUer 
regime  to  prevent  the  final  Uquidatlon  of  the 
remnants  of  Hitler's  policy  of  genocide;  and 

Whereas  the  West  German  authOTlUes  risk 
the  fOTfelture  of  the  good  wUl  they  have  ear- 
nestly strtved  for  In  overcoming  the  Nazi 
past  if  they  should  tail  to  take  steps  to  halt 
the  criminal  activities  of  their  nationals  In 
Egypt;  now,  therefore,  be  It 
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Resolved.  That  Brlth  Sholom  In  conven- 
tion assembled  thU  13th  day  of  July.  1964, 
demands  of  the  West  German  government 
that  It  recall  all  citizens  In  the  employ  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic's  military  araenal 
and  estobllsh  penalties  and  proper  safeguards 
to  assure  compliance. 

Resolution  on  Civil  Rights 

Whereas  the  brotherhood  of  all  mankind 
1b  the  cornerstone  of  social  Justice;  and 

Whereas  the  equality  and  dignity  of  every 
American  Is  tifflrmed  In  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  hatred 
and  discriminatory  practices  are  Inconsistent 
with  the  American  and  Hebraic  spirit;  and 
are  morally  Indefensible  and  socially  harm- 
ful; and 

Whereas  the  continued  existence  of  dis- 
crimination, whether  political,  economic,  or 
Boclai.  la  a  violation  of  human  rlghte  that 
generates  hatred,  divides  the  Nation,  and  Im- 
pedes the  general  welfare:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved.  That  Brlth  Sholom  In  conven- 
tion assembled  this  13th  day  of  July  1964. 
condemns  the  practice  of  racial,  religious. 
or  ethnic  discrimination,  urges  the  strength- 
ening and  extension  of  civil  rlghte  In  all 
areas  of  human  relationships,  and  supports 
all  lawful  efforts  to  achieve  full  and  equal  op- 
portunities in  hovislng,  public  accommoda- 
tions, education,  employment,  and  political 
life  for  all  citizens;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  all  men  of  good  will,  unite 
to  launch  a  major  campaign  of  reconciliation 
that  will  eliminate  all  racial  and  religious 
discrimination. 


President  General  Supports  Walter- 
McCarran  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  20. 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
giUshed  Mrs.  Robert  V.  H.  Duncan,  pres- 
ident general  of  the  National  Society  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, made  an  eloquent,  timely,  and 
patriotic  appeal  supporting  the  Walter- 
McCarran  Act  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  Monday.  August  10. 

Mrs.  Duncan's  magnificent  statement 
was  provided  to  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
conducting  hearings  on  the  Hart  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  superb 
classic  by  Mrs.  Ehincan  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States : 

Remarks  or  Mas.  Robert  V.  H.  Duncan 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  com- 
mittee: Thank  you  for  yovir  courtesy  and 
Indulgence  In  permitting  me  the  opportunity 
to  speak  today.  As  president  general.  I  offi- 
cially represent  the  National  Society.  Eteugh- 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution,  a  nonpo- 
lltlcal  organization  dedicated  to  historic, 
educational,  and  patriotic  objectlve.s.  whose 
membership  runs  approximately  185,000  in 
the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
some  oversea  units,  comprising  nearly  3.000 
local  chapter  groups.  I  speak  in  support  of 
maintaining  the  existing  provisions  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952. 
especially  the  national  origins  quota  system. 
and    against    proposed    liberalizing    amend- 


ments thereto;  particularly,  the  deletion  of 
the  aforesaid  national  quota  ■ystam  and /or 
the  establishment  of  a  6-year  staggered  ac- 
cumulative Immigration  pool  reserve. 

Since  you  have  already  heard  considerable 
testimony,  my  remarks  will  be  kept  as  brief 
as  possible  stressing  onjy  the  most  pertinent 
points  on  which  DAR  membership  has  con- 
cern. In  so  doing,  I  spyeak  not  as  a  specialist 
or  authority  In  a  particular  field.  Rather, 
the  focus  Is  that  of  attempting  to  present 
to  you  and  ask  your  consideration  of  the 
conscientious  convictions  of  an  organlBation 
keenly,  and.  more  Importantly,  actively  In- 
terested In  this  subject  almost  since  Its  own 
inception  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago.  Such  Interest  actually  dates  back  prior 
to  the  time  any  immigration  statutes  were 
of  record.  To  substantiate  thU  statement, 
lest  there  be  any  misconception  such  as  was 
remarked  to  me  In  Igpiorance  a  year  ago.  that 
"The  DAR  Is  against  Immigrants."  with 
pride.  I  point  out  as  follows: 

It  was  In  1913  the  first — and  for  a  number 
of  years  only— naturalization  school  In  this 
country,    was    founded,    operated,    and    fi- 
nanced   by    the    DAR    here    In    Washington. 
DC.  and  continued  so  until  the  school  was 
later  lncorp>orated — and  still  operates — In  the 
District    of    Columbia    school    system.     An- 
other tangible  and  definite  example  of  this 
organization's  Interest  in  Immigrants  coming 
to  America  seeking  citizenship  has  been  the 
consistent  and  continuous  printing  over  the 
years,  since   1920    (oftentimes  In  many  lan- 
guages)   of   the   "DAR  Manual   for  Citizen- 
ship."    Over  9  million  copies  of  this  volume 
have  been  donated   free  In  an  effort  to  aid 
and    abet   an    adequate    understanding   and 
full  appreciation  of  good  citizenship  among 
immigrants.     Aside  from  the  quantity  sup- 
plied, many  heartwarming  letters  attest  the 
value    and    benefit    of    this    endeavor.     DAR 
chapters   and    individuals   regularly,    year   In 
and  year  out.  sponsor  programs  and/or  par- 
ticipate   In   connection    with    naturalleatlon 
courts.      Further,    there    Is    an    Intangible 
fsu:tor  having  bearing  on  the  matter  at  hand. 
It  Is  the  personal  foUowthrough  which  has 
ever  been  a  Integral  part  of  DAR  Interest  In 
and  service  to  worthy  would-be  Americans. 
Sometimes  this  means  a  dinner  In  the  home, 
or   a    dentist   or    doctor    referral    for    a    sick 
family  member.     It  can  also  culminate  In  a 
presentation  ceremony  where  a  prized  DAR 
Americanism   Award   Is  given  to  a  natural- 
ized American  In  recognition  of  outstanding 
service    to   his   new   homeland    (native-born 
citizens  are  Ineligible  for  this  honor).     Over 
40  years  ago,  the  well-known  and  outstand- 
ing   DAR    constructive   social    service    assis- 
tance program  for  guidance  to  aliens  at  Ellis 
and  Angel  Islands  was  Initiated.     Thereafter, 
tipon  Government  change  at  these  two  ports 
of  entry,  the  present  DAR  physical  therapy 
scholarship  program  emerged  which  Is  con- 
tinued today. 

Gentlemen,  the  purpose  In  reciting  the 
foregoing  pxilnts  was  twofold:  First,  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  the  national  society. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  has 
been  and  continues  interested  In  this  mi- 
nority group  of  our  population  and  that  In- 
terest is  based  upon  firsthand  knowledge, 
personal  and  direct;  further:  and  secondly, 
the  effort  Is  to  assure  you  that  In  appearing 
here  today  against  the  proposed  bill  to 
drastically  change  Public  Law  414  the  DAR 
Is  not  taking  a  stand  against  immigration,  per 
se.  Any  Inference  In  that  direction  is  In 
error  and  completely  false.  DAR.  as  a  na- 
tional organization.  Is  among  the  foremost 
to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  UnmlgranU 
admitted  on  an  Intelligent,  orderly,  equitable 
basis  such  as  is  allowed  under  the  current 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952. 
If.  from  time  to  time,  there  be  need  for 
change  or  adjustment,  it  should  be  provided 
through  logical,  deliberate  amendment  still 
retaining  the  national  origins  quoU  system 
and  other  vitally  basic,  protective  features  of 


the  law.  These  constitute  a  flrstllne  of  d«. 
fense  in  perpetuating  and  maintaining  oar 
Institutions  of  freedom  and  the  American 
way  of  life.  To  discard  them  would  endanfir 
both. 

Prom  the  point  that  Immigration  Is  defl- 
nltely  a  matter  of  national  welfare  and  m. 
curlty.  It  la  imperative  that  a  logical  and 
rational  method  of  governing  and  adminis- 
tering same  be  maintained.  The  Walter- 
McCarran  Act  has  done  and  will  continue 
equlUbly  to  accomplish  Just  this.  It  denies 
no  nation  a  quota,  but  it  does  provide  a 
reasonable,  orderly  mathematical  formula 
(based,  of  course,  upon  the  1920  census 
figures)  which  Is  devoid  of  the  political  pres- 
sures  which  could  inevitably  be  expected  to 
beset  any  commission  authorized  to  reap, 
portion  unused  quotas  as  proposed  In  the 
lentslatlon  before  you. 

BT  WAT  or  BACKGROUND 

What  prompted  passage  of  the  Immigra- 
tion-Nationality Act  of  1962?  It  will  be  re- 
called that  this  was  the  product  of  a  tedious, 
comprehensive  study  of  nearly  5  years'  dura- 
tion, covering  some  200  laws  on  selective  Im- 
migration,  special  orders  and  exclusions  and 
spanned  the  period  from  passage  of  the  first 
quota  law  by  Congress  in  1824.  This  law 
codified  and  coordinated  all  existing  immi- 
gration nationality  and  deportation  laws. 

Despite  repeated  efforts  to  weaken,  circum- 
vent and  bypass  this  protective  legislation, 
its  soundness  has  been  demonstrated  over  the 
period  It  has  been  In  operation. 

It  embodies  the  following  imporUnt  fea- 
tures— all  In  the  best  Interest  of  our  consU- 
tutlonal  Republic: 

(a)  Recognizing  the  cultural  Identity  and 
historic  population  basis  of  this  Nation,  It 
officially  preserved  the  national  origin  quota 
system  as  the  bcLsis  for  immigration,  wisely 
giving  preference  to  those  nations  whose 
composite  culture — Anglo-Saxon  from  north- 
ern and  western  European  countries — has 
been  responsible  for  and  actually  produced 
the  American  heritage  as  we  know  It  today. 

(b)  It  abolished  cerUin  discriminatory 
provisions  in  our  immigration  laws— those 
against  sexes  and  persons  of  Asiatic  origin. 

(c)  "Qviallty  versus  quantity"  preference 
for  skilled  aliens  was  provided  as  well  a« 
broadened  classifications  for  nonquota  im- 
migrants. No  nation  or  race  is  listed  Ineli- 
gible* for  immigration  and  naturalization  al- 
though the  acknowledged  purpose  Is  to  pre- 
serve this  country's  culture,  free  institutions, 
free  enterprise  economy  aJid  racial  complex, 
yes.  and  likely,  even  language.  Ready  asslm- 
llablUty  of  the  majority  of  immigrants  Is  a 
prime  factor. 

(d)  It  provides  the  U.S.  Immigration  De- 
partment with  needed  authority  to  cope  with 
subversive  aliens  by  strengthening  security 
provisions. 

WHY    DAR    IS    FOR    RFTENTION    OF   THE    IMMICRA- 
TTON     AND     NATIONALITY     ACT    OF     1952 

Perhaps  the  sentiment  and  deep  concern 
of  the  DAR  relative  to  the  matter  of  Immi- 
gration and  its  appeal  for  retention  of  the 
present  law  U  best  expressed  by  excerpting 
salient  points  from  recent  resolutions  on  the 
subject : 

1.  For  building  unity  and  coheslvencss 
among  American  clUzens.  whose  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  spiritual  mind  has  been  and  l« 
under  Increasing  pressures  and  conflicts,  wise 
and  comprehensive  steps  must  be  taken 

2.  For  the  protection  and  Interest  of  all. 
citizens  from  foreign  elemenU  Imbued  with 
Ideologies  wholly  at  variance  with  our  re- 
publican form  of  government  should  be  ex- 
cluded. 

On  basis  of  FBI  analysis  statistics  and  In- 
formaUon  available  through  investigation  by 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee loopholes  through  which  thousands  of 
criminal  aliens  may  enter  this  country  con- 
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.Utute   a  conunuing  threat  for   the   saiety 
^s^sfn^  ItTan^-^l-l  fact  that  free 

°'wTlS  so?ii2Sr^  or  international  com- 
"  ntii^a  world  conspiracy,  this  would  ex- 
"iTn  Se  moSvation  on  the  part  of  enemies 
^l^^TcZntry  tor  concentrated  effort  to 
ld«mlneUie  existing  immigration  law. 
"if  Admittedly  major  problems  confront- 
.  *  ,ie^a^n  and  threatening  its  national 
Sn^myTe  unemployment,  housing,  edu- 
^i^Tli^urlty  populaUon  explosion,  and 
^her  dc^«"c  I^blems  such  as  Juvenile 
wHnnue^r  crime,  and  racial  tensions.  This 
i  S  out  S' numerous  sUtlstlcs  and  the 
?uS^nT^e"l  war  on  poverty  effort.  In 
^^  of  this,  revisions  as  per  proposed  new 
miotas  to  greatly  Increase  the  number  of  im- 
^^^t^Wd  be  a  threat  to  the  security 
""f  wen  S  o7this  Nation,  especially  in 
^  M  thT^ld  war  inasmuch  as  it  would 
^impossible  to  obtain  adequate  securUy 
cTiecks^  immlgrante  from  satellite  Com- 
munist-controlled countries. 

in  summation:  A  comparative  study  would 
mdVcate  increased  aggravation  of  exiting 
problems  and  unfavorable  repercussions  on 
all  f^ets  of  our  economy  such  a-  employ- 
ment housing,  education,  welfare,  health 
rndnat?o^aa  security,  offering  additional 
tSeat  to  the  American  heritage- cultural, 
social,  and  ethnic  traditions. 

DAB    IS    AGAINST    H.B.    7700     AND    SIMILAR 
WIJVKKNINO    BILLS 

While  DAB  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
the  importance  of  immigrants  to  America,  its 
membership   ties   linking   directly   with    the 
first  waves  of  immigrants  to  these  shores,  it 
would  seem   well,   however,   to   point  out   a 
"then  and  now"  difference  factor  currently 
exists    attributable    to    time    and    circum- 
stance—no      uncomplimentary        Inference 
therein       A  common    desire  shared   by  im- 
migrants of  all  time  to  America  has  been  the 
seeking    of    freedom    or    the    escape    from 
tyranny.    But  in  the  early  days— say  the  flrat 
160  years— It  is  noteworthy  that   those  who 
came    shared   common   Anglo-Saxon  Iwnds 
and  arrived  with  the  full  knowledge  and  In- 
tent of  founders  or  pioneers  who  knew  there 
was  a  wilderness  to  conquer  and  a  nation  to 
build.      Their    coming    indicated    a    wUUng- 
ness  to  make  a  contribution  and  assume  such 
a  role.    In  the  intervening  years,  many  fine, 
hlgh-callber  immigrants  have  likewise  come 
to  America  imbued  with  a  constructive  de- 
sire to  produce  and  add  to  the  glory  of  their 
new  homeland.     They,  however,  have  come 
to  a  nation  already  established  with  cultural 
patterns  set  and  traditions  already  rooted. 
Further,   In  recent  years,   en  masse  refugee 
movements  though   responding   to   the   very 
same  Ideal  which  Is  America  have  been  moti- 
vated primarily  by  escape.     This  has  had  a 
tendency  possibly  to  dim  individual  purpose 
and  dedication  and  possibly  project  beyond 
other  considerations,   the  available  benefits 
to  be  secured  as  an  American  citizen. 

Abandonment  of  the  national  origins  sys- 
tem would  drastically  alter  the  source  of 
our  Immigration.  Any  change  would  not 
Uke  into  consideration  that  those  whose 
background  and  heritage  most  closely  resem- 
ble our  own  are  most  readily  assimilable. 

In  recent  testimony  before  you,  this  point 
was  touched  upon  by  a  high  official  (refer- 
ence Congressional  Recoeo,  July  21,  1964, 
p  16939)  when  he  said,  "To  apply  the  new 
principle  rigidly  would  result  after  a  lew 
years,  in  eliminating  immigration  from  these 
countries  almost  entirely."  Admittedly, 
such  a  situation  would  be  undesirable.  A 
strict  first-come,  first  served  basis  of  allocat- 
ing visa  quotas  as  proposed,  would  create 
certain  problems  in  countries  of  northern 
and  western  Europe,  and  ultimately  dry 
up  influx  from  that  area. 

Going  a  stop  further,  would  not  the 
abolishment  of  the  National  Origin  Quote 
System  work  a  hardship  and  possibly  result 
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In  actual  discrimination  against  the  very 
nations  who  suppUed  the  people  who  now 
comprise  the  majority  of  our  historic  popu- 
lation mixture?  Further,  such  a  change  in 
our  existing  laws  would  appear  to  l>e  an  out- 
right accommodation  to  the  heaviest  popu- 
latloo  explosions  throughout  the  world- 
India.  Asia  and  Africa.  Certolnly.  these 
countries  coiUd  naturally  be  expected  to  take 
full  advantage  of  such  an  increased  quota 
opportunity. 

Is  it  therefore,  desirable  or  in  the  best  in- 
terest to  assign  possible  10  percent  quotas 
to  say  proliferating  African  nations  to  the 
end  that  ISUr  own  Internal  problems  become 
manifold?  America,  as  all  other  nations. 
Is  concerned  over  rapid  population  growth 
of  this  era.  Staggering  statistics  are  read- 
ily available  on  every  hand. 

Attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  immi- 
gration is  not  a  alien  right;  it  is  a  prlvUege. 
With  privilege  comes  Its  handmaiden,  re- 
sponsibility. Before  tampering  with  the  pre- 
sent Immigration  law.  much  less  destroying 
its  basic  principles,  due  regard  must  also  be 
given  to  our  own  unemployment  situation. 
No  less  an  authority  than  the  late  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  (who,  of  course,  was  for  the 
proposed  bUl)  sUted  on  March  3.  1963.  that 
we  had  5  million  unemployed  and  2  million 
people  displaced  each  year  by  advancing 
technology  and  automation. 

Irrespective  of  recent  and  reoccuring  re- 
ports on  unemployment  showing  temporary 
increases  or  decreases,  the  fact  is,  it  remains 
a  matter  of  economic  concern.  Latest  figures 
available  as  of  June  1964  indicate  4.7  million 
or  5.3  percent. 

In  view  of  this.  It  would  seem  highly  Inoon- 
gruent  If  not  outright  Incredible  to  find  our- 
selves In  a  situation,  on  the  one  hand,  wag- 
ing war  on  poverty  and  unemployment  at 
home,  while  on  the  other  hand  slmultene- 
ously  and  Indiscriminately  letting  down  Im- 
migration bars  to  those  abroad.  Not  only 
employment  alone  but  mental  health  and  re- 
tardation problems  could  greatly  Increase. 
Another  source  of  concern  to  the  heavy-laden 
taxpayer  to  whom  already  the  national  debt 
figure  Is  astronomical. 

It  is  asserted  that  our  economy  wlU  get 
three  consumers  few  every  worker  adifiltted 
and  that  our  economy  generates  Jobs  at  a 
rate  better  than  one  for  every  three  consum- 
ers. Why.  then,  are  we  presentiy  plagued 
with  imemplojrment?  And  how  Is  it  possible 
to  guarantee  that  there  new  Immigrants  will 
"fill  Jobs  that  are  going  begging  because 
there  are  not  enough  sklUed  workers  in  our 
economy  who  have  the  needed  skUls?"  Are 
there  enough  such  Jobs  going  t>egging  to  J}is- 
tlfy  destroying  an  immigration  law  which 
has  been  described  as  "our  first  line  of  de- 
fense?" 

Rightly.  It  would  seem  U.S.  citizens  should 
have  first  claim  on  Jobs  and  housing  In  this 
country.  With  manpower  available  and  the 
recent  emphasis  on  expanded  educational 
facilities,  why  is  not  definite  concente»ted 
effort  made  to  provide  and  accelerate  voca- 
tional and  special  skill  training  for  the  many 
who  either  through  disinclination,  native 
abUity  or  otherwise,  are  not  qualified  poten- 
tials for  schooling  in  the  field  of  science, 
medicine,  law  or  other  such  profeaslons? 

UNTJSKD  QUOTA   ALLOCATION 

Without  the  quota  system,  It  Is  doubtful 
whether  or  not  America  oould  indefinitely 
maintain  Its  traditional  heritage:  Economic, 
cultural,  social,  ethnic,  or  even  language. 

Free  Institutions  as  we  have  known  them, 
would  stand  to  vmdergo  nulloal  change  if 
the  propoeal  to  j>emilt  reapportionment  of 
unused  quotas  is  aiso  adopted.  It  is  felt  re- 
assignment of  unused  quotas  would  be  as 
damaging  to  the  bfMic  principles  of  th^  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  as  repaal  of 
the  national  origins  system  ftself .  The  pro- 
Tlso  that  the  President  reserve  a  portion  of 
the  "pool"  for  allocation  to  quaUfled  Immi- 
grants furtlier  eztKids  the  power  of  tfae 
executive  branch  of  the  aoremment. 


INm-TKATION BECXnUTT  CLKAKANCX 

No  lees  important  is  the  tact  that  it  to 
almost  impoMlUe  to  adequately  screen  per- 
aons  coming  from  satellite  oountrlee. 

It  may  well  be  embarrassing  to  proponents 
of  llbea-allzlng  amendments  to  find  that  some 
of  the  most  active  opposition  against  the 
Walter-McOarran  Act  is  proTlded  by  the  Com- 
munists. Aooordlng  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities,  the  Com- 
munist Party  has  created,  and  now  controls 
m  15  key  States.  180  front  organizations 
dedicated  excJuslvely  to  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing grassroots  pressure  In  the  Congress  to 
destroy  the  act — which  is  what  moot  of  the 
proposed  amendments  would  do. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
expressive  words  of  the  late  beloved  poet. 
Robert  Frost,  who.  In  "A  Poet's  Reflections 
on  America  and  the  World."  put  It  this  way: 
"Sizing  up  America:  You  ask  me  if  America 
Is  still  a  great  coimtry.  Well.  It's  easy  to 
see  that.  If  we  don't  know  how  great  America 
Is,  Russia  does." 


IN     SUMICAST 

The  National  Society.  Daughters  erf  the 
American  Revolution,  which  Initially  sup- 
ported the  Walter-McCarran  blU  when  it 
was  Introduced  and  has  continuously  done 
so  since,  wishes  again  to  offlcUUy  reaffirm 
Its  support  of  the  existing  law.  firmly  be- 
lieving that  the  present  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1962  not  only  safeguards 
our  Constitutional  Republic  and  perpetu- 
ates our  American  heritage,  but  by  main- 
taining its  established  standards,  that  it 
actually  protects  the  naturalized  American 
on  a  par  with  the  native  bom.  and  as  well 
offers  encouragement  to  desirable  Immi- 
grants to  beoxne  future  American  citizens. 
Any  breakdown  in  this  system  would  be  an 
open  Invltotion  to  Communist  Infiltration. 
Likewise,  a  poor  Uw,  newly  enacted,  and 
Improperly  administered  could  provide  the 
same  opportunity  to  the  detriment.  If  not 
the  actual  downfaU  of  our  country. 

The  well-tntentloned.  himianitarian  plea 
that  America's  unrestricted  assumption  of 
the  overpopulous,  troubled,  ailing  people  of 
the  world  within  our  own  borders  Is  un- 
realistic, Impractical,  and  If  done  In  excess 
could  spell  economic  bankruptcy  for  our 
people  from  point  of  both  employment  and 
overladen  taxes  to  say  nothing  of  a  coUapse 
of  mcH^le  and  spiritual  values  If  nonassimil- 
able aliens  of  dissimilar  ethnic  background 
and  culture  by  wholesale  and  Indiscriminate 
transporting  en  masse  overturn  the  balance 
of  our  national  character. 

In  connection  with  the  liberalization  pro- 
posals, it  would  seem  timely  to  refer  to  the 
words  pf  Senator  McCarran.  who.  when  he 
presented  the  blU,  warned:  "If  the  enemies 
of  thU  legislation  succeed  In  riddling  It  to 
pieces,  or  In  amendmg  It  beyond  recognition, 
they  wUl  have  contributed  more  to  promote 
this  Nation's  downfaU  than  any  other  group 
since  we  achieved  our  Independence  as  a 
Nation." 

Somewhat  the  same  sentiment  was  ex- 
pressed by  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  admon- 
Uhed:  "You  cannot  strengthen  the  weak  by 
weakening  the  strong;  and  you  cannot  help 
men  permanently  by  doing  for  them  what 
they  could  and  should  do  for  themselves." 
Many  inspiring  words  have  l)een  written  of 
America,  I  would  conclude  with  those  of  the 
late  hlstOTlan.  James  Truslow  Adams,  "Amer- 
ica's greatest  contribution  to  the  world 
has  been  that  of  the  American  dream,  the 
dream  of  a  land  where  life  shaU  be  richer, 
fuller,  and  better,  with  opportunity  for  every 
person  according  to  hU  abUlty  and  achieve- 
ment." 

The  question  Is:  Can  it  continue  so  If, 
throu^  reckless  abandon,  the  United  States 
becomes  mired,  causing  the  country  to  lose 
its  image  as  the  land  ot  opportunity,  the 
home  of  the  free?  Ours  is  the  responsibility 
to  maintain  and  preewre  It  for  the  future. 
Thank  you. 
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Law  acd  Order  as  It  Relates  to  the  Bible, 
Historj,  and  the  Fatvre  of  0«r  Great 
Commtrf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  EVERETT  JORDAN 

OF    MO«TH    CAROUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday,  August  21.  1964 
Mr.  JORIJAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  on  Wednesday,  August  19, 
1964.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
WAiTKRsJ  delivered  a  lesson  to  the  Sen- 
ate breakfast  prayer  group.  It  is  a  time- 
ly and  good  lesson.  I  want  all  of  our 
colletigues  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  It.  Senator  Walters  has  made  a 
great  contribution  to  the  Senate  since 
he  has  been  here.  We  all  hate  to  see 
him  retire  at  the  end  of  this  session. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  les- 
son delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee LMr.  Waxtbrs]  on  August  19,  1964, 
to  the  Senate  breakfast  prayer  group  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  lesson 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PRATEk    BRKAKF'AST.    WrDNESDAY.     AUGUST 

19,  1964 
Good  morning  ,  friends  and  coUeaguea. 
Today  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  law 
and  order  as  It  pertalnB  to  the  Bible.  a»  It 
pertains  to  history,  as  It  pertains  to  the  fu- 
ture of  o\ir  great  country. 

F^om  Romans,  chapter  2,  verses  12  and 
13,  I  read: 

"Per  as  many  as  have  stnne<l  without  law, 
shall  also  perish  without  law,  and  as  many  as 
have  sinned  In  the  law,  shall  be  Judged  by  the 
law.  For  not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are 
just  before  God.  but  the  doers  of  the  law 
shall  be  Justified." 

These  precepts  of  God  have  endured  thous- 
ands of  years  of  trial,  yet  they  are  Just  as 
vital  and  living  today  as  they  were  at  the 
time  of  their  author,  St.  Paul  the  apostle. 

Americana  are  a  religious  people.  Our  Na- 
tion was  given  Its  beginning  by  Gcxl-fearlng 
men.  Our  laws  are  out  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. On  the  coin  of  the  Republic  we 
proudly  proclaim.  "In  God  We  Trust." 
America  has  achieved  her  greatness  not  pri- 
marily because  of  her  great  natural  wealth, 
but  because  the  foundation  of  our  form  of 
government,  and  way  of  life,  are  firmly  Im- 
bedded In  the  rugged  rock  of  our  Christian 
spiritual  heritage. 

It  Is  a  heritage  that  had  Its  beginning  at 
the  time  of  Moses,  the  lawgiver,  when  3  years 
after  he  led  his  people  from  Egypt,  God 
chose  to  reveal  His  law  to  him. 

It  was  these  revelations  which  Jesus  later 
taught  as  the  law  of  God,  and  It  was  this  law 
that  Jesus  not  only  preached— but  upheld. 
He.  Himself,  said  in  His  Sermon  on  the 
Mount:  "Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  de- 
stroy, but  to  fuinu.  For  verily  I  say  unto 
you.  tU  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  Jot  or 
one  tiVJe  shall  In  no  wise  pass  from  the  law 
"tU  all  be  fulfilled.  Whosoever,  therefore, 
shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments. 
so  shall  he  be  called  least  In  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven." 

History  Lb  replete  with  examples  of  the 
gradual  decay  and  eventual  destruction  of 
those  nations  devoid  of  law — of  thoee  na- 
tions  who   Ignored    the   word   of   God. 
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The  Roman  Republic  fell  because  the 
morality  of  the  masses  collapsed.  At  the 
beginning,  the  Romans,  simple.  «igrlcul- 
tural  people,  had  UtUe  wealth.  They  were 
later  degraded  by  the  proceed*  of  lush  con- 
quests which  invited  Indulgence  In  lurury 
and  Idleness.  Some  landowners  had  lost 
their  holdings  because  of  enforced  absence 
as  soldiers  In  never-ending  wars.  and.  since 
there  was  nothing  In  the  artlflclally  created 
Roman  religion  to  promote  a  high  standard 
of  conduct,  they  lived  without  any  sem- 
blance of  law  and  order.  Without  any  re- 
straints, they  trampled  themselves  In  the 
furor  of  their  own  greed,  gluttony,  and  vice. 
Another  classic  example  of  what  lawless- 
ness can  do  to  a  country  Is  vividly  demon- 
strated by  an  examination  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

The  country,  in  1793,  was  aflame  as  re- 
volts, enemy  troops,  economic  suffering,  and 
political  hatreds  threatened  France  with 
disaster.  To  win  mass  support,  a  constitu- 
tion was  hastily  voted  and,  In  a  brilliantly 
conceived  propagandist  move.  It  was  submit- 
ted to  a  popular  referendum  and  then 
quietly  put  aside.  Terror  and  virtue — the 
oil  and  water  comblnatlon^was  the  moti- 
vating force  of  the  government,  and  many 
thousands  fell  victim  to  a  more  or  less 
legalistic  terror. 

It  was  to  take  many  years  and  the  efforts 
of  many  to  restore  domestic  tranquility 
through  Just  law  and  order 

Another  example  of  national  lawlessness, 
when  God's  word  was  set  aside,  began  with 
the  advent  of  the  Nazi  Party  In  1921.  After 
Hitler's  b<x5k.  "Meln  Kampf,"  was  published, 
it  was  called,  blasphemously,  the  bible  of  the 
German  people.  During  the  Intervening 
years,  until  Hitler  took  over  as  chancellor  In 
1933.  It  has  been  said  that  there  were  two 
governments  In  Germany — one  visible  and 
operating  lawfully — the  other  silent  and 
hidden— gradually  strengthening  Its  au- 
thority outside  and  above  the  law. 

Once  Germany  became  a  Nazi  state,  all 
pretense  toward  law  and  order  went  out,  and 
was  supplanted  by  one  of  the  crudest  and 
most  despotic  governments  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

Many  millions  lost  their  lives  In  a  lawless 
era  of  tyranny  that  saw  the  Nazi  govern- 
ment add  to  its  totalitarian  control  through 
merciless  bloodbaths.  The  master  race  con- 
cept was  to  be  accomplished  through  the 
extermination  of  the  Jews. 

The  Nazis  failed  In  their  mad  dreams  of 
world  conquest  through  a  victory  of  a  moral 
force  that  brought  the  totalitarian  regimes 
of  Germany  and  Italy  crashing  to  earth. 

Today,  however,  perhape  an  even  greater 
menace  threatens  our  way  of  life  through 
established  law  and  order  under  God.  We  are 
living  in  a  world  which  Is  rapidly  being  over- 
run by  a  system  of  government  which  denies 
freedom  to  all.  The  Communist  concept, 
fathered  by  Karl  Marx,  now  threatens  the 
entire  world. 

The  purpose  of  the  Russian  revolution  of 
1917  was  to  overthrow  not  only  the  czarlst 
government,  but  all  existing  law  as  well. 

This  law  contained  ba.sic  element*  of  eRSt- 
eru  Christianity  and  was  adapted  to  Slavic 
life  and  customs.  As  such,  we  would  under- 
stand It  to  embody  concepU  of  Justice  that 
had  been  In  the  making  for  centuries. 
Within  a  month  after  the  overUu-ow  of  the 
czarlst  government,  all  courts  were  abolished. 
The  Soviet  legal  system  has  since  that  time 
been  characterised  as  a  system  of  parental 
law  In  which  people  are  treated,  not  as  In- 
dependent poeaeasors  of  rlght«,  but  as  Im- 
mature dependent  youths  who  must  be 
trained  and  disciplined  In  their  conscious- 
ness of  rights  and  duties,  and  for  whom 
righU  are  eUso  gifts.  Today  the  distinctive 
(eatiire  of  Soviet  law  Is  that  it  Is  force  law. 


since  all  of  tt  Is  pointed  to  promote  th« 
policy  of  the  Soviet  state  without  regard  to 
the  Individual. 

The  Intangible  foree  that  makes  our  free- 
dom and  progress  possible.  Is.  of  cotirK. 
law  which  concerns  Itself  with  the  lndlTl.1 
dual.  It  Is  such  a  law  that  brings  order 
Into  the  affairs  of  men — that  enables  them 
to  lift  their  sights  above  mere  survival  to 
accumulate  possessions,  to  develop  arts,  to 
pursue  knowledge,  and  to  enjoy  life  among 
their   fellows. 

Law,  as  we  know  It,  gives  the  Individual 
security  that  he  could  obtain  in  no  other 
way.  It  protects  the  family,  and  It  permits 
the  growth  of  great  cities  and  the  develop- 
ment of  vast  enterprises.  In  other  words.  It 
Is  the  element  that  holds  our  free  society 
together. 

We  are  now  faced  with  a  very  serloiis  sit- 
uation with  regard  to  compliance  or  non- 
compliance  with  the  law.  I  am  speaking,  of 
course,  of  the  recently  enacted  civil  rights 
law.  It  Is  Important  that  we  realize  com- 
pliance Is  not  optional. 

We  mu-st  Join  hands. 

We  must  practice  the  principles  of  the 
golden  rule  which  we  were  taught  In  child- 
hood. 

We  must  realize  It  Is  the  duty  of  each  of 
us  to  Insist  on  total  obedience  to  the  law. 

Each  law  enforcement  officer,  from  those 
at  the  local  level  to  those  of  the  Federal 
agencies,  should  be  Instructed  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  law  and  not  as  convenience  or 
self-disposition  dictates. 

We  have  no  other  prero^tlve.  To  willfully 
disobey  is  to  follow  the  path  to  anarchy,  and 
the  American  majority  will  never  choose 
anarchy  as  Its  avenue  of  redress  for  grievance. 

We  eulogize  our  great  men.  we  glory  In  our 
past  achievements,  and  we  regularly  pledge 
allegiance  to  the  divine  principles  upon  which 
our  Nation  was  created.  Yet.  we  have  never 
let  the  past  be  a  stumbling  block  to  orderly 
progress — rather,  we  have  used  the  past  as 
a  stepping  stone  to  greater  accomplishments. 

So  let  it  be  now.  The  freedoms  and  civil 
liberties  we  enjoy  today  are  an  Important 
link  to  our  past,  but  they  are  an  even  more 
Important  link  to  our  future. 

Mr.  JOPUDAN  of  North  Carolina  In 
closing,  I  would  like  to  quote  a  portion 
of  a  speech  made  by  J.  C.  I*enney: 

Th*y  must  obey  the  law.  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  civil  law  that  protects  one  man  against 
smother.  I  refer  to  the  spiritual  law  that 
protects  a  man  against  himself.  For  all  men 
iire  tempted  to  slip  down  from  their  best 
.standards.     We  have  to  watch  and  pray. 
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Department  of  A^mhare  A|»propriatioB 
Bill;  Confereace  Report 

SPEECH 

or 

HON.  JAMIE  L.  WHITTEN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  21,  1964 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  a  table  on  H.R.  11202,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  appropriation 
bill  for  1965.  Also  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  made  a  part  of  yester- 
day's discussion  on  the  conference  re- 
port in  the  permanent  Ricord. 

The  table  follows: 


H.R.  11S02,  Department  »f  A gricu 


lipra 


Title  I,  Kcneral  activiUes.. 

-Title  II,  cr«l""««'<^**- - 
Title  111.  corporatlorw 

Title    IV.    Farm    Credit 
./^limini.Htrtttlon 


1864  appropria- 
tion 


Totiii --- 

Loan  aiitlioriiulion. 


19M   Budget 
estimate 


$1,672,016,316 

78,  892. 900 

4.  595,  388.  000 

(2,  7H5,000) 


6,246,297,215 
(H55,  OtW.OOO) 


$1,473,  5«O.«O0 

68.802.000 

4.061,233,000 

(2,  876.  000) 


6.  583.  626. 600 
(753.000.000) 


Passed 
House 


$1,  303. 087, 000 

5^  886.  000 

S.  733, 003, 000 

(2.876,000) 


Passed 
Senate 


$1,673,167,626 

67,422.000 

3, 708, 093, 000 

(2,  876,  000) 


Conterenee 
action 


6,182,666.000 
(795.000.000) 


6,338,672,525 
(796,  000,  000) 


$1.  806.  747,  200 

67,  322,  000 

3,  673, 093, 000 

(2,  876.  000) 


Conference  action  compared  with — 


1904  spproprla- 

tiOD 


-$66,289,116 

-21.670,900 

-1,022,296,000 

(+91,  000) 


Budget 
estimate 


+$33,166,000 

-1,480.000 

-478, 140, 000 


Bouse 


+$113. 060. 200 

+1,487.000 

-160,000,000 


Senate 


-$06.  410.  326 

-100,000 

-135.000.000 


5, 137,  162.  200 
(795,000.000)1 


-1,109.135.016 
(-60,  OCX),  000) 


-446,463,400  | 
(+42,000,000) 


-46,  802.  800      -201.  510,  328 


Top  Management  of  Government— Good 
Pay  for  Good  Men 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  21.  1964 
Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Civil  Service  League,  a  non- 
partisan, nonprofit  citizen's  orgamzation 
serving  the  public  interest  by  working  to 
improve  the  Federal  service,  has  made  an 
outetanding  contribution  to  the  studies 
made  in  connection  with  the  Government 
Employees  Pay  Reform  Act  of  1964. 

The  league,  recognizing  the  need  for 
adequate  pay  levels  in  the  Federal  serv- 
ice particularly  in  the  upper  echelons  of 
Government,  conducted  an  extensive  sur- 
vey intended  to  provide  a  sampling  of 
sisntficant  opinion  on  the  need  for  at- 
tracting men  of  high  quality  to  positions 
of  responsibility  in  Government.  The 
findings  of  the  survey  were  used  exten- 
.sively  by  the  President's  Advisory  Panel 
on  Federal  Salary  Systems.  The  league 
has  also  undertaken  an  extensive  public 
information  campaign  to  make  known 
the  results  of  its  survey,  and  cooperated 
fully  with  the  Congress  in  its  delibera- 
tions on  Federal  pay.  Their  representa- 
tives appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  were 
helpful  in  many  ways. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  editorial  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
This  editorial,  entitled  "The  Top  Man- 
agement of  Government — Good  Pay  for 
Good  Men,"  will  appear  in  the  Septem- 
ber issue  of  Good  Goverrmaent,  the  of- 
ficial bulletin  of  the  National  Civil  Serv- 
ice League. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IHE  Top  Management  of  Govkinment — 
Good  Pat  for  Good  Men 
(By    Jean    J.    Couturier,    executive    director. 
National  Civil  Service  League) 
Inadequate  salaries  for  legislators,  execu- 
tives, and  Judges  represent  the  most  critical 
deficiency    In    our   entire   Federal    personnel 
}x)licy.     The   National   Civil   Service   League 
considers  the  matter  of  Increased  salary  In- 
centives at  these  policy  and  leadership  levels 
of   transcendent   Importance    to   the   reten- 
tion  and  attraction  of   the  best  capacities 
In  our  society." 


Bernard  L.  Gladiettx. 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  National  Civil 
Service  League. 
This    statement   defined    the   nonpartisan, 
nonprofit    National    Civil    Service    League's 
position  on  the  lu-gent  need  to  reform  Fed- 
eral pay  structures  for  the  top  management 
of    Government.      It    further    served    as    a 
philosophical    imderplnnlng    for    a    massive 
research  and  public  informatlon-educatlon- 
counsellng  program  that  has  culmmated  In 
the    President's    signing    a    comprehensive 
salary   adjustment  bill  on   August   14.    1964. 
This  new  "Government  Employees  Salary  Re- 
form Act  of  1964"  provides  the  largest  single 
pay  raise  ever  granted  Federal  executives— 
$10,000  for  Cabinet  members.  $7,500  for  leg- 
islators, $4,500  for  Supreme   Court  justices, 
and  comparable  raises  for  second-  and  third- 
echelon      managers      of     government.     The 
league's  work  on  this  crucial  improvement, 
which  it  considers  only  a  flrst-step  success, 
elicited   the   following  statement   of  thanks 
from  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  league 
board  chairman  Gladleux  on  June  12,  1964: 
"I  want  to  express  appreciation  to  you  and 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  league  for  the 
many  distinguished  contributions  you  have 
made  to  the  cause  of  salary  reform   •    •    •   In 
the  past  3  years.     These  contributions  have 
been  an  affirmative  extension   of   the   long- 
time  policy  of  the  league  to  seek  •    •    •   to 
Improve  the  quality  of  the  public  service." 

In  Its  83-year  fight  for  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy m  the  public  service,  the  National  ClvU 
Service  League  has  worked  consistently  to 
attract  and  retain  top  quaUty  Government 
personnel.  It  has  done  this  by  champion- 
ing an  able,  nonpartisan  civil  service — a 
struggle  that  has  been  largely  won.  except 
for  pockets  of  patronage  and  spoils  that  per- 
sist In  some  States  and  localities;  by  promot- 
ing public  recognition  of  outstanding  career 
civil  service  to  raise  its  prestige — a  continu- 
ing pro-am  that  has  spawijed  many  others 
and  continues  to  be  lauded  for  its  effective- 
ness; and  by  diligently  working  few  appro- 
priate pay  structures — an  old  and  particu- 
larly tough  problem  articulated  by  President 
George  Washington  on  December  7,  1796. 
when  he  told  Congress: 

"The  compensation  of  the  various  officers 
of  the  United  States  In  various  Instances, 
and  In  none  more  than  In  respect  to  the 
most  Important  stations,  appears  to  caU  for 
legislative  revision." 

This  Issue  has  become  even  more  acute 
with  the  Increasing  responsibility  and  com- 
plexity of  our  Government  today. 

The  loss  of  key  talent  because  of  inade- 
quate pay  has  beccwne  a  problem  that  threat- 
ens the  stature  and  capacity  of  government. 
Congress  faced  this  problem  In  1962  when  it 
sought  and  followed  the  advice  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  League — by  stating  as 
national  policy  that  Federal  salaries  should 
be  comparable  with  thoee  outside  Govern- 
ment and  by  requesting  President  Kennedy 
to  propose  adequate  salary  levels  for  top 
Federal  officials.  He  acted  by  appointing  a 
special  advisory  panel  on  Federal  salary  sys- 
tems made  up  of  12  distinguished  citizens 


under    the    chairmanship    of    Clarence    B. 
Randall. 

The    league   recognized    the    need   for    an 
objective  analysis  of  lnfc«Tned  public  opin- 
ion.    It  conducted  and  publlehed  a  public 
service   survey    among   leaders   of    business. 
education,  and  the  professions  to  learn  the 
views  of  these  "Influentlals"  on  proper  pay 
levels  for  memb«-s  of  the  Cabinet  and  Con- 
gress.    The  survey,  carefully  and  objectively 
structured   to   include   a   valid  sampling   of 
the     Nation's     decisionmakers     whose     re- 
spected opinions  provide  a  barometer  of  pub- 
lic   thinking,    showed    an    overwhelming    in- 
terest in  substantially   raising   salary   levels 
for    Cabinet   ofOcen,    Senators,   and   Repre- 
sentatives and  also  a  deep  concern  with  the 
urgency    of    attracting    the    ablest    men    to 
Government  leadership.    Over  50  percent  of 
the    400    leaders    who   responded    opted    for 
$50,000  Cabinet  salaries.    Eighty-two  percent 
spoke  out  for  $40,000  or  more,  and  the  av- 
erage recommended  salary  for  those  officials 
was   $36,000,    or   $1,000  more    than   Congress 
finally  provided.    Nearly  half  of  the  respond- 
ents favored  congressional  salaries  of  $36,000 
or  more,  and  86  percent  said  our  legislators 
should  be  paid  at  least  $30,000  annually. 

The  Randall  panel  took  the  league  study 
seriously,  used  the  survey  materials  exten- 
sively, and  cited  the  league  in  its  report 
to  the  President.  In  reporting  on  the  Ran- 
dall panel's  work,  the  New  York  Times  of 
Aug\iBt  14,  1968,  said,  "In  a  report  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  the  12-man  panel  followed 
many  recommendations  made  by  the  Nation- 
al Civil  Service  League  last  AprU." 

The  league,  in  responding  to  the  Govern- 
ment's request  for  advice,  was  performing 
but  part  of  its  historic  research-counseling, 
Information-education  role.  A  citizens'  ac- 
tion organization  also  must  Inform  and  edu- 
cate the  citizens,  whose  interest  Is  crucial  to 
effective  democratic  government. 

The   league,   then,   embarked   on   a   major 
program  of  further  fact-finding,  counseling, 
program  of  further  factfinding,   counseling, 
buted  over  50.000  copies  of  11  separate  sp>e- 
clal  studies,  reports,  articles,  and  statements 
of  views  to  key  people  In  American  leader- 
ship.    League    board   members    (all   pwlvate 
citizens)    wrote   over   2,000    personal    letters 
to  other  Americans   asking  their  views  and 
Informing  them  of  our  stand.     Clarence  B. 
Randall.    In    the    leagrue's   behalf,    asked    for 
and    received    formal    statemenU    of    \lews 
from    leaders    In    American    industry    that 
could    be    published    by    the    league.      The 
league    was    asked    to    testify    before    Con- 
gress and  It  did  so.     In  addition.  Its  board 
members  and  staff  made  over  a  dozen  Ulps 
to   Washington    to   meet   with    Government 
officials  and  congressional  leaders  to  advise, 
at  their  request,  on  the  Issue.     And  finally. 
the    league    made    Its    research,    statistics, 
studies,  and  opinions  available  to  the  public 
through    the    press,    radio,    and    television. 
These  were  widely  reported  on  the  airwaves 
and    m    literally    thousands    of    newspapers 
and   magazines,   thus   Informing  and  alert- 
ing the  public  to  the  urgency  of  the  need 
for  Federal  salary  reform. 
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The  results  of  the  league's  effort*  In  this 
crucial  Issue  are  now  history.  We  offer  our 
profound  thanks  to  the  thousands  of  Indi- 
viduals, the  leaders  In  our  society  who  re- 
sponded to  Mr.  Clarence  Randall  and  hl» 
panel  for  their  «ujellent  work,  to  the  leaden 
of  Government  who  had  the  courage  to  act, 
and  to  our  members  and  supporters,  with- 
out whom  the  league  could  never  have 
made  such  a  public  service  contrtbution. 
The  league  believes  the  battle  Is  only  partly 
won.  The  need  remains  for  truly  competi- 
tive salaries  to  be  paid  to  the  top  executive 
managers  of  Government.  With  the  help  of 
those  who  stand  with  us.  we  will  continue 
to  work. 

The  B&l&ry  issue,  however,  Is  only  part  of 
the  crisis  facing  Government  today.  The 
league  In  appropriate  sequence,  has  fought 
for  and  won  a  merit  system  of  civil  service. 
It  continues  to  advance  the  merit  principle 
and  it  further  helps  raise  the  jwestlge  of 
public  service  through  Its  Career  Service 
Awards  program.  Salary  reform  followed 
naturally  in  the  league's  program  as  part  of 
Its  quest  for  excellence  In  the  public  service. 
The  time  has  now  come  for  a  critical  re- 
examination of  the  organization  of  Govern- 
ment as  it  applies  to  personnel  and  for  clti- 
zans*  action  aimed  at  Improvement  and 
modernization. 

The  attraction  and  retention  of  quality 
people  to  staff  Oovemment,  which  today  em- 
ploys nearly  16  percent  of  the  national  work 
force,  urges  on  the  league  the  next  step  in 
the  Job  to  help  Government  answer  Its  man- 
pow^  Input  problem — how  to  get  and  keep 
able  people.  The  need  remains  to  look  more 
Intensely  and  crlticaily  at  recruitment,  pro- 
moUon,  tenure,  discipline,  mobility,  man- 
agement flexibility,  and  employee  motiva- 
tion. The  league  has  worked  long,  hard,  and 
well  as  a  citizens'  action  organization  to 
promote  an  efficient  and  economical  public 
service:  these  issues  constitute  a  challenge 
that  remains  before  it. 

The  National  Civil  Service  League  needs 
all  public-spirited  citizens  to  Join  Its  effort. 


ha  has  a  i»vTend  before  his  name  or  not — 
who  would  send  a  white  man  to  prison  for 
refusing  to  serve  him,  publicly  declares  him- 
self In  favtw  of  slavery. 

No  amount  of  preaching  of  Injustices  suf- 
fved  by  the  Negroes  of  the  South  in  times 
past  can  cover  up  these  simple  facts: 

1.  The  white  people  of  the  South  have  also 
suffered  Injustices — and  still  do — and  no  one 
Is  trying  to  make  amends  to  them. 

2.  Any  Negro  who  does  anything  to  send  a 
white  man  to  prison  for  refusing  to  serve 
him  becomes  guilty  of  the  very  thing  he 
professes  to  abhor,  forced  servitude. 

It  seems  that  Southern  white  people,  aided 
by  our  sensible  colored  people,  must  con- 
tinue to  take  the  lead  In  Informing  people 
throughout  the  Nation  In  every  way  possible 
the  evils  of  such  a  slave  law. 

E.  L.  SrMRALt.. 


The  People  Speak:    White  Man  in  the 
South  U  Now  a  Slare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  WINSTEAD 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  21,  1964 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  the 
following  article  by  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Sum- 
rail,  route  1.  Meridian.  Miss.  This  arti- 
cle appeared  in  the  Meridian  Star  on 
August  10.  1964: 

The  Pkoplb  Speak:  Whxti;  Man  in  the  South 
Is  Now  A  Slave 

If  slavery  can  be  defined  as  Involuntary 
servitude — and  this  seems  a  fair  definition — 
then  the  position  of  the  white  naan  and  the 
black  man  In  the  South  has  been  reversed. 

Not  since  Civil  War  days  has  the  Negro 
been  compelled  to  work  for  anyone  against 
his  wUl  under  penalty  of  being  imprisoned 
If  he  refused.  But  now,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  infamous  public  ticcommodatlonB  sec- 
tion of  the  new  civil  rights  law,  many  South- 
em  white  men  are  compelled  to  serve  thoa* 
they  don't  want  to  serve,  or  face  the  penalty 
of  Imprisonment  if  they  refuse. 

Is  this  not  a  strange  thing,  that  the  grand- 
sons of  former  slaves  should  b«  going  over 
our  land  preaching  that  those  who  refuse  to 
serve  them  should  be  Imprisoned?  It  seems 
fair  enough  to  say  that  any  Negro — whether 


Partners  of  the  Alliance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 
Friday,  August  21.  1964 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  considerable  Interest,  in  my 
State,  In  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
program,  a  happy  complement  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, American  businessmen  and  other 
private  citizens  ase  working  with  private 
groups  and  organizations  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  help  them  complete  small.  Impact- 
type  projects.  A  vital  sense  of  movement 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  especially 
in  the  rural  areas  of  Latin  nations,  is 
thus  given  expression. 

I  am  pleased  that  citizens  in  my  State 
are  seeking  further  information  about 
how  they  can  organize  a  South  Dakota 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  Committee.  An 
Interesting  surticle  in  regard  to  the  effort 
of  private  groups  and  organizations  to 
assist  their  counterparts  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica was  published  recently  In  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Unopticial    U.S.    Pabtnkss    Bblp    Latin 
AMnucAN  Abxas 

(By  Jerry  O'Leary,  Jr.) 

A  new  program  Is  personalizing  U.S.  aid  to 
Latin  America  by  making  various  areas  of 
the  United  States  partners  with  towns,  sec- 
tlons,  and  whole  nations  south  of  the  border. 

The  program  is  called  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance by  Americans  and  Companeros  de  la 
Ailanza  by  the  Latins. 

But  In  the  last  analysis  It  Is  a  people-to- 
people  program  between  private  groups  in 
American  cities  and  States  and  similar  areas 
In  Latin  America. 

For  example,  a  group  of  Texans  Is  leaving 
soon  for  a  trip  to  Peru  with  whom  the  people 
of  the  Lone  Star  SUte  have  agreed  to  be- 
come partners.  It  U  not  a  case  of  Texas 
adopting  Peru  or  an  old  clothes  charity  pro- 
gram; the  Texas  Partners  Committee  wlU 
begin  to  work  with  a  slmUar  group  In  Peru. 

The  Texans  will  furnish  •cms  money  and 
the  Peruvians  will  furnish  the  work  on  a 
number  of  projects,  small  as  aid  programs 
go.     The  money  comes  from  civic  clubs,  4-H 


clubs  business  and  professional  grotqa, 
chambers  of  conunerce,  high  schools,  mi^ 
other  organizations  who  want  to  help  othsn 
help  themselves. 

SELT-HKLP   KXQUIKKD 

"If  there's  no  self-help  in  It,  we  wont 
touch  It,"  says  38-year-old  James  H  Boren. 
special  assistant  to  the  Coordinator  of  tba 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  self-help  projects  the  Texans  wlU 
undertake  In  Peru  are  typical. 

A  Peruvian  teacher  has  volunteered  to  es- 
tablish a  poultry  program  for  a  tribe  of  In- 
dlans  In  the  Jlvaro  country  and  $407  u 
needed  for  baby  chicks  and  rolls  of  wire. 
The  Texas  groups  will  furnish  the  money 
and  the  purchases  will  be  made  In  Peru 
if  possible.     The  Indians  will  do  the  work. 

Another  village  needs  1  bull  and  ,30  rolli 
of  barbed  wire  at  a  cost  of  $600  An- 
other needs  a  $168  hand-operated  water 
pump  and  a  fourth  needs  $78  for  two  kero- 
Bene  lamps  and  a  dozen  books  so  the  Indians 
cun  be  taught  to  read. 

The  partnerships  have  been  catching  on 
fast.  Utah  has  Joined  with  Bolivia.  Pensa- 
colft.  Fla..  has  sent  almost  $30,000  to  estab- 
ILsh  a  medical  center  In  Chimbote,  Peru. 

rAlKTAX    BCHOOL    HXLTS 

The  students  of  Mount  Vernon  High 
School.  In  nearby  Fairfax  County.  Va..  raised 
$200  to  help  students  at  a  vocational  school 
In  Hauara,  Peru,  buy  tools  and  books. 

Fifteen  public  school  districts  in  the  area 
around  Eugene,  Oreg.,  have  been  linked  with 
Costa  Rica  so  that  IS  Costa  Rlcan  teachers 
will  spend  a<4  months  in  the  Oregon  schoot 
system  for  inservlce  training.  The  lAtin 
teachers  will  live  with  Oregon  families. 

Alabama  Is  plaiming  an  alliance  with 
Ouat«mala.  Arizona  with  El  Salvador,  Utah 
with  Bolivia,  Ohio  with  the  state  of  Parana. 
In  Brazil  and  nilnole  with  the  Brazilian  sUte 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

The  civil  defens*  director  of  Oakland 
County,  Mich.,  John  K.  Iiladole,  Is  going  to 
Call,  Colombia,  to  start  a  partnership  with 
the  people  of  the  Cauca  Valley.  A  Colombian 
counterpart  will  come  to  Pontiac,  Mich.,  to 
form  the  opposite  end  of  the  pipeline.  Call 
wants  help  In  mvmlclpal  planning  and  budg- 
etary control,  educational  and  Indu.^trlal 
development. 

AT   LOWEST  LEVEL 

Operating  at  the  lowest  level  of  govern- 
ment, where  nation -to- nation  assistance 
rarely  filters  down.  Mr.  Madole  Is  heading  for 
Call  with  the  support  of  Oakland  County 
leaders  and  Its  Congreeaman.  Represents tlvs 
William  BaooMnixo.  He  will  have  his  work 
cut  for  him  In  an  area  that  is  unbelievably 
rich  but  has  a  desperately  poor  population. 

The  aim  Is  to  keep  the  system  uncompli- 
cated, according  to  Mr.  Boren.  who  Is  the 
catAlyst  for  the  Partners  program. 

He  believes  the  burgeoning  program  will 
do  much  to  erase  the  Image  of  the  "Ugly 
American."  He  cites  the  case  of  Pellleo.  a 
village  of  2,300  people  In  the  shadow  of  Mount 
Chlmborazo,  In  the  Ecuadoran  Andes. 

Pellleo  was  leveled  by  earthquakes  In  1048. 
The  survivors  moved  2  miles  and  slowly  be- 
gan to  rebuild  their  village.  Over  the  years, 
they  r«w«tabU8hed  a  school,  a  hospital,  and 
their  homes  but  now  they  need  a  water  sys- 
tem. 

BENDING  WATXa  STSTXM 

The  Idaho  Partners,  who  had  already  fur- 
nished four  pedal -operated  sewing  machines 
and  a  typewriter  for  an  orphanage  at  near- 
by Conocoto.  are  going  to  help  the  people 
of  PelUeo  with  a  portable  water  system, 
equipment  for  a  baking  cooperative,  and 
electric  lights  few  the  hospital  which  now  has 
a  gooMueck  lamp  in  the  operattng  room. 

The  people  of  Pellleo  are  so  overwhelmed 
that  when  Mr.  Boren  went  there  on  a  visit 
recently  he  wound  up  at  the  head  of  a  pa- 
rade. 


California    has    signed    agreements    with 

^»,,ri  in  a  larger  scale  operaUon.  activated 

^fttxellt^   President  Kennedy    and    Gov- 

L«r  Brown  for  water  resource  development. 

S^Suftur  extension    services,    and    man- 

P°But  'Se^^'^rtners  program  is  generally 
^^ner  and  almost  enUrely  unofficial. 
U^Tof  the  projects  cost  less  than  $500. 
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Nerro  Weekly  Sapporto  Goldwater  With 
Gusto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or   CAUDTORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  21.  1964 

Mr  UTT  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous' consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  In- 
clude an  article  appearing  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer  which  comments  upon 
the  position  of  Alvin  D.  Smith,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Butler  County. 
Ohio.  American. 

Mr  Smith  is  one  of  the  Negro  publish- 
ers and  editors  which  we  have  in  Amer- 
ica Editor  Smith  is  supporting  Senator 
GOLDWATER  Wholeheartedly  and  explains 
his  reasons  for  this  support.  If  other 
Negro  leaders  in  the  country  took  this 
position,  we  would  have  less  racial  prob- 
lems than  we  have  today  and  the  status 
of  the  Negro  would  be  rapidly  advanced. 

The  Negro  race  has  much  to  be  proud 
of  and  much  to  be  ashamed  of.  The 
white  race  has  much  to  be  proud  of  and 
a  great  deal  to  be  ashamed  of.  I  believe 
that  the  election  of  Senator  Goldwater 
will  do  much  to  upgrade  that  which  each 
race  may  be  proud  of  and  will  do  much 
to  eliminate  what  each  race  has  to  be 
ashamed  of. 

The  article  follows: 
Negro  Wekk.lt   Supports  Goldwater—  With 
Gusto 

(By  Steve  Lovelady) 

A  curious  phenomenon  shows  up  on  the 
street  corners  and  doorsteps  of  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  each  Saturday  morning. 

It  Is  a  newspaper — a  Negro  newspajjer— 
which  has  come  out  enthusiastically  and  un- 
reservedly in  support  of  Republican  presi- 
dential nominee  Senator  Bakrt   Goldwatkx. 

The  newspaper  Is  the  Butler  County  Amer- 
ican, a  fotir-page  weekly,  and  Its  editor- 
publisher  Is  Alvin  D.  Smith,  who  has  been 
In  the  business  for  25  years. 

The  Negro  paper  has  been  praising  Senator 
Goldwatxr  since  1962.  On  July  11,  only  2 
weeks  after  he  voted  against  the  civil  rights 
bill,  it  officially  endorsed  him  as  the  man 
to  pick  In  the  presidential  race,  and  It  has 
been  tooting  the  Goldwater  horn  ever  since. 

In  his  endorsement  editorial.  Mr.  Smith 
said,  "The  one  major  need  in  the  country 
today  is  leadership  in  the  White  House  that 
win  act  to  save  America,  knowing  that  then 
all  else  will  continue  to  make  progress.  In- 
cluding human  rights.  That  man  who  will 
meet  the  Issue,  we  think,  is  Goldwatkb,  who 
has  done  more  for  clvU  rights  in  his  home 
State  (aocordlng  to  what  Negroes  there  say) 
than  anyone  else." 

The  editorial  went  on,  "We  have  heard 
candidates  for  the  Prealdency  «ay  much  to 
get  the  Negroes'  vote  regarding  clvU  rights. 
The  late  President  Kennedy  made  no  move 


for  ClvU  rights  for  over  2  years,  yet  he  made 
many  promisee  during  the  campaign.  •  •  • 
There  is  no  hyprocrlsy  in  Goldwatkb.  He 
believes  in  rtUe  imder  law  and  order.  And 
whatever  law  Congress  puts  on  the  books. 
Including  the  clvU  rights  law,  Goldwatkk 
would  enforce.  Mr.  Goldwater  should  be 
Judged  by  hU  outspoken  stand  for  freedom 
of  all  segmento  of  the  population,  and  not 
by  words  that  others  may  speak. •" 

Mr  Smith  says  the  key  to  his  editorial 
stand  U  the  slogan  which  is  printed  each 
week  on  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the 
newspaper's  front  page:  "Hypocrisy  in  De- 
mocracy Must  Be  Defeated." 

On  Senator  Goldwater.  Mr.  Smith  told  the 
Enquirer.  "This  Is  the  first  time  In  years 
that  we've  had  a  sincere  man  running  for 
the  highest  office  In  this  land." 

On  Senator  Goldwater's  civil  rights  stand, 
he  said,  "I  think  it's  fine  because  he's  sin- 
cere. Senator  Goldwater  will  do  more  to 
carry  on  the  battle  for  full  equality  than 
anyone  In  a  long,  long  time,  excluding  the 
late  Senator  Bob  Taft.  of  course. 

"Don't  get  me  wrong."  editor  Smith  added. 
"We  are  wholeheartedly  in  support  of  clvU 
rlghU— but  opposed  to  force  and  violence. 
We  must  have  laws  and  Senator  Goldwater 
has  promised  enforcement." 

Mr.  Smith  claims  hU  support  of  the 
Arlzonan  is  logical. 

"Senator  Goldwater  Integrated  the  Air 
National  Guard  in  Arizona  before  he  entered 
the  political  arena;  he  desegregated  the 
Goldwater  department  stores  before  tixis  was 
a  common  practice;  he  assisted  in  the  de- 
segregation of  restaurants  and  other  facili- 
ties In  Phoenix  by  local  option;  and  he  was 
an  early  supporter  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
and  the  Urban  League.  That,  and  his 
honesty.  Is  why  he's  my  man." 

Mr.  Smith  is  Just  as  unreserved  In  his 
biting  criticisms  of  President  Johnson. 

In  his  editorial  columns,  he  has  written. 
"Lyndon  Johnson,  as  a  Congressman  and 
U.S.  Senator  from  Texas,  fought  and  voted 
consistently  for  20  years  against  all  civil 
rights  measures,  including  the  elimination 
of  the  poll  tax  on  six  separate  occasions, 
until  he  emerged  as  a  politician  with  na- 
tional ambitions.  In  Texas  •  •  •  he  worked 
and  voted  against  all  civil  rights  proposals 
in  order  to  please  anti-Negro  forces  in  his 
State  and  the  South.  •  •  •  This  Johnson 
hypocrisy  should  be  resisted  by  every  Negro 
at  the  polls  in  November  •  •  •  Johnson 
uses  the  Negro  for  selfish  political  gain." 

Here  are  the  Butler  County  American's 
positions  on  other  civil  rights  Issues : 

On  passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill — "We 
have  laws  against  murder,  rape,  kidnaping, 
etc.,  to  which  victims  can  turn  for  Justice. 
With  these,  as  with  the  civil  rights  law,  some 
will  break  them,  but  we  have  a  method  by 
which  to  go  without  violence  under  law. 

"As  long  as  the  Nation  stands,  we  will  have 
some  within  our  midst  who  disobey  the  law 
against  dope,  the  numbers  racket,  et  cetera. 
None  seeks  to  stage  demonstrations  because 
of  it.  They  evidently  know  there  is  a  law 
to  take  care  of  the  situation.  And  so  It 
Should  now  be  in  civil  rights.  Demonstra- 
tions staged  mean  little  because  there  Is  a 
national  law  to  take  care  of  mjustlces." 

On  civil  disobedience:  "Here  in  Butler 
County  we  have  brought  about  Integration 
of  the  teaching  staff  in  public  schools,  of 
post  office  emi^oyees  and  of  hospital  staffs, 
aU  without  fanfare,  blood  or  thunder." 

On  recent  race  riots  In  New  Tork:  "Cer- 
tainly, we  believe  II  Governor  RockefeUer 
and  New  York's  Mayor  Wagner  had  long  ago 
worked  to  raise  the  lid  on  racial  tensions  in 
that  area,  Oocnmunlsts  and  Black  MvisUms 
wovUd  have  bemi  unable  to  light  the  fuse." 

On  the  Miaslsslppt  project:  "I  don't  think 
they  should  send  Uioee  youngsters  down 
where  deep-rooted  prejudice  exists.  This  Is 
the  Job  of  Government  officials." 


On  the  1962  Negro  march  on  Washington: 
"We  supported  that  fuUy.  That  was  within 
the  bovmds  of  law  and  order  and  quite  com- 
mendable. Compare  that  march  with  the 
recent  riots  in  Rochester  and  Harlem." 

On  national  politics:  "Since  Roosevelt's 
time,  we  have  been  led  down  the  road  to 
serfdom.  It  Is  time  for  a  change.  The  New 
Deal,  the  Fair  Deal,  the  New  PronUer  have 
taught  the  Negro  to  expect  something  for 
nothing.  I  blame  Government  officials  and 
Negro  leaders." 

Mr.  Smith.  65.  has  been  publishing  the 
little  paper  since  1940.  He  Is  the  only  Negro 
in  the  United  States  who  publishes  a  county- 
seat  newspaper  carrying  the  legal  advertise- 
ments of  a  local  government,  and  is  former 
publisher  of  a  Negro  graphic  arts  trade  mag- 
azine. The  thriving  American  now  boasts  a 
3,800  circulation. 

A  graduate  of  Tuskegee  Institute.  Mr. 
Smith  is  also  the  author  of  a  book  published 
In  1954,  "George  Washington  Carver:  Man  of 
God." 

Editor  Smith  says  a  saying  first  voiced  by 
Booker  T.  Washington  has  Influenced  him  a 
great  deal — "No  man  can  drag  me  down  so 
low  as  to  make  me  hate  him." 


PhU  Kleai,  Hoaored  Cknen  of  WhartoB 
Coonty,  Tex.,  Paid  Tr&ute  tm  80tfc 
Birthday 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  21.  1964 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  Phil  Kletis,  for  many  years  an  hon- 
ored citizen  of  Wharton  County,  Tex., 
and  long  a  worker  for  good  government, 
has  been  a  leader  in  keeping  me  advised 
on  the  problems  of  older  citizens  in  re- 
tirement. His  cogent  and  interesting 
letters  have  long  been  a  helpful  source  of 
Information  to  me  in  understanding  the 
many  hard  problems  of  our  aged. 

Mr.  Kleas  was  honored  on  his  80th 
birthday,  last  year,  in  Wharton,  Tex. 
An  account  of  that  occasion  was  printed 
in  the  Wharton  Journal  for  July  18, 1963. 
In  order  that  more  of  the  life  of  this 
church  and  civic  leader,  worker  in  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
and  leader  in  the  Democratic  Party  may 
be  understood,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article,  entitled  "Phil  Kleas 
Feted  on  80th  Birthday  Sunday,"  from 
the  Wharton  Journal,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Frc«n  the  Wharton  Journal,  July  18,  19631 
Phil  Kleas  Prrn)  on  80th  Birthdat  St7NDAT 

Phil  Kleas,  wMo  celebrates  his  80th  birth- 
day anniversary  this  month,  was  honored 
with  a  surprise  party  given  by  Mrs.  Kleas  In 
the  shaded  garden  at  their  home  on  Alabama 
Street  late  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  natural  setting  for  the  i>arty  made  a 
pretty  background  for  the  refreshment  table, 
which  was  highlighted  wl«i  three  square 
two-layer  cakes,  separated  by  a  single  white 
candle  in  crystal  holders.  The  cakes  were 
Iced  In  white  and  beautifully  decorated  In 
a  "this  is  your  life"  theme. 

\ 
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ICr.  Kleas,  a  rallrocul  engineer  for  60 
yean,  retired  10  years  ago  and  took  up  mak- 
ing blrdbouses  as  a  hobby.  I>urlng  the  10 
years  be  baa  designed  and  made  seTeral 
thoiisand  bouses  In  every  size  and  sbape. 
The  bouses  wsre  bung  In  the  giant  sbade 
trees  in  the  backyard  and  In  amaller  trees 
around  the  yard. 

As  each  one  was  completed  and  hung,  a 
new  swarm  of  birds  moved  In  and  each  year 
the  martens  return  the  same  day  that  the 
erwallowB  go  back  to  CapLstrano,  and  are 
soon  followed  by  other  types  of  birds. 

llie  center  cake,  based  with  gold  flowers 
was  top;>ed  with  standing  nxunerals,  80, 
highlighted  with  brown  and  yellow  streamers. 
Another  cake,  decorated  with  red  carnations 
was  Inscribed  In  red  with  "Railroad  Engineer 
50  Tears — Retired"  and  the  third  cake  en- 
circled with  yellow  blossoms  was  marked 
"Bird  Haven"  and  decorated  with  tiny,  color- 
ful birds,  perched  on  a  fence. 

The  cakes  were  cut  and  served  with  ice 
cream,  salted  nuts,  and  party  snacks. 

The  guest  list  numbering  80  was  limited 
to  close  friends,  which  Included  his  pastor, 
the  Reverend  Earl  Clary  uid  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  session  of  deacons  and  elders. 
Mr.  Kleas  Is  clerk  of  the  session  and  the 
members  presented  him  with  a  cash  gift  to 
buy  a  present  of  his  choice.  He  was  remem- 
bered with  an  array  of  lovely  and  useful  gifts 
which  Included  two  pairs  of  sox  purchased 
by  Mrs.  A.  P.  Borden  tor  him  just  prior  to 
her  recent  death  while  visiting  in  St.  Loiiis. 
Mo.  Mrs.  Borden's  nurse-companion.  Miss 
TheopoUs  O'Neal,  delivered  the  sox  to  Mr. 
Kleas  and  a  pearl  brooch  to  Mrs.  Kleas  at 
the  party. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Schllck.  Miss  Mary  Marcus  Hueb- 
ner.  of  Arlington,  and  Mrs.  Phillip  Morgan, 
who  also  share  birthdays  this  month,  were 
remembered  with  gifts  from  Mrs.  Kleas. 

Adding  to  the  festivities  were  favors  of 
colorful  horns  and  balloons. 

Mrs.  Kleas  was  assisted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Kleas  and  J.  D.  Noble,  who  planned 
a  Siinday  afternoon  outing  to  Include  Mr. 
Kleas  so  that  party  preparations  could  be 
nuule  and  the  party  remain  a  surprise  to 
the  honor  g^est. 

In  addition  to  his  church  and  civic  ac- 
tivities, Mrs.  BQeas  has  also  been  prominent 
in  the  work  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 


To  Banttk  Rancor  From  Onr  Words  and 
Malice  From  Onr  Hearts 
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Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  appeared  In  the  Wednes- 
day, August  19,  1964,  edition  of  the  York 
Pa.,  Dispatch. 

Comment  would  be  superfluous  word- 
age: 

Extravagant  Language 

Democratic  State  Chairman  Otis  Morse's 
Job  Is  to  preside  over  a  political  organiza- 
tion and  do  what  he  can  to  woo  votes  for 
its  candidates. 

That  is  quite  understandable. 

It  is  also  understandable  that  Morse.  II 
he  Is  sincerely  convinced  of  the  Inadequacy 
of  Baxet  Golowatkb  as  a  poealble  President, 
do  what  be  can  to  help  defeat  Ooldwateb. 

But  this  gives  Morse  no  license  for  verbal 
mayhem. 


Moasx  said  Oov.  William  W.  Scranton 
"presumably  has  signed  up  as  a  erewxnember 
of  the  Ooldwater  pirate  ship  which  se^s  to 
pillage  liberty  and  enslare  the  Nation 
throiigh  extrenoism  and  hAte." 

MoasK's  characterlBatlon  of  the  Oold- 
water campaign  In  terms  of  piracy,  plllag- 
tng.  enslavement,  extremism,  and  bate  Is,  In 
our  judgment,  tnexciiaable  for  s  man  In  a 
position  of  political  leadership. 

Last  Tbanksglvlng,  President  JohnscHi 
said:  "It  is  this  work  that  I  most  want  us. 
the  American  people,  to  do — to  banish 
rancor  from  o\ir  words  and  malloe  from  our 
hearts,  to  close  down  the  poison  springs  of 
hatred  and  Intolerance  and  fanaticism,  to 
perfect  our  unity  North  and  South.  Bast  and 
West." 

The  Morse  outburst  against  Ooij>watkx 
strikes  us  as  an  example  of  the  very  thing 
the  President  urged  the  country  to  squash. 

It  shouldn't  be  accepted  and  it  can't  be 
excused  under  the  convenient  phrase,  "J list 
politics." 

So  we  urge  Mr.  M)obsx,  If  be  Is  Impressed 
by  the  words  of  Mr.  John«on,  to  retire  his 
"cutlass"  and  pitch  In  to  help  elevate  poll- 
tics  to  the  science  it's  supposed  to  be. 


Should  B«  Approred 
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Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our 
considered  opinion  that  one  of  the  most 
Important  matters  to  come  before  this 
Congress  is  that  relating  to  State  re- 
apportionment. This  Is  a  matter  which 
goes  to  the  very  fundamentals  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government.  It  Is  Imperative 
that  the  Congress  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion on  this  before  we  adjourn. 

A  bill  to  deny  the  Federal  courts  juris- 
diction In  State  legislature  £4>portlon- 
ment  cases  has  passed  the  House.  An 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  to 
stay  Federal  court  proceedings  until  the 
States  can  act  la  pending  in  the  Senate. 

To  my  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league. Congressman  WrLLiAH  M.  Mc- 
CiaLocH,  of  Ohio,  and  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  my  home  State  of 
Illinois,  Senator  EvBRrrr  Dnucsrw,  goes 
the  thanks  of  people  throughout  the 
United  States  for  the  able  leadership 
they  have  provided  In  a  determined  effort 
to  get  legislation,  in  one  form  or  another, 
enacted  at  this  session. 

Both  are  able  lawyers  and  able  legis- 
lators, and  we  are  Indebted  to  Congress- 
man McCuLLOCH  and  Senator  I>irksen. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Sidney  Daily  News  of  Au- 
gust 17.    It  follows: 

SHOtTLD   Be   App«ov«» 

Prospects  for  adjournment  of  Congress 
before  the  Democratic  convention  went  glim- 
mering this  past  weekend  as  a  result  of  the 
battle  shaping  up  in  the  Senate  over  the  ap- 
portionment amendment  attached  as  a  rider 
to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

This  amendm^ent.  introduced  by  Senator 
DnxsKN,  of  niinsois,  would  have  the  effect 
of  staying  until  January  1,  1966 — and  longer 
in   some   cases — the   efTects   of   the  Supreme 


Court  decision  of  June  15.  which  held  tliat 
both  houses  of  the  fltate  legislature  must  bi 
apportioned  on  a  population  basis. 

Since  this  decision  was  banded  down.  Ott* 
and  more  thoughtful  dttBens  have  evideaost 
concern  about  the  long-range  effects  of  th% 
action  by  the  High  Court.  This  concern  list 
been  apparent  In  metropolitan  areas  aa  ««b 
as  rural  areas,  although  the  former  woom 
appear  to  be  the  i«1nclpal  beneflclarlee  o< 
the  decision. 

A  recent  count  shows  that  more  than  12S 
House  joint  resoliitlons.  House  resolutl^M, 
Senate  joint  resolutions,  and  Senate  reeola. 
tions  have  been  introduced,  either  looklat 
to  a  constitutional  amendment  nullifying 
the  Court  decisions  on  reapportionment  or 
staying  the  effect  of  such  decisions  for  pe- 
rlods  varying  from  1  to  7  years. 

Congressman  Wiluaic  M.  McCxn.LOCR  U 
the  sponsor  of  one  of  these  bills  and  Intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  ConstltuUoa 
that  woukl  permit  one  of  two  hoiises  ot  % 
State  legislatiire  to  be  apportioned  on  factcn 
other  than  population  alone,  provided  tbe 
voters  at  the  State  approved  such  a  plan. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  spall 
out  any  definite  dates  for  the  Implementatton 
of  its  decision,  it  said  the  changes  should  bs 
effected  with  all  dispatch.  The  Court  actioDi 
being  taken  in  many  States  for  Immediate 
change,  has  prompted  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Since  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  ot 
the  proposed  amendments  or  a  specific  bill 
staying  the  effects  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision could  be  gotten  through  this  session 
of  the  Congress.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
Dlrksen  amendment  be  approved.  It  would 
provide  a  much-needed  breathing  period. 

We  have  pointed  out  In  these  colim:ins  be- 
fore that  while  the  "one-man — one  vote"  ap- 
proach by  the  Court  sounds  good,  it  does 
serve  to  raise  some  serious  questions  as  to 
minority  representation.  In  overtumlag 
dual  representation  in  State  legislatures,  tbs 
Court  has  brushed  aside  minority  protection. 

While  we  wUl  agree  that  the  majority 
should  have  effective  rule,  we  also  feel  the 
minority,  too,  is  entitled  to  effective  repre- 
sentation. Without  It  Important  segments 
ot  our  people  could  be  completely  subject  to 
the  tyranny  of  a  temporary  majority. 

Certainly  the  matter  is  of  sufflelent  impcr- 
tance  to  all  the  American  people  to  warrant 
mor^  thorough  examination  than  the  Court 
decision  permits.  Approval  of  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  would  provide  that  opportunity. 


196Jk 
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Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  lea^e  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recohd.  I  would  like  to  Include  herewith 
the  statem.ent  I  made  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  <m  August 
18.  in  support  of  my  resolution,  Houae 
CcMicurrent  Resolution  352,  calling  for 
oongreflsional  disapproval  of  the  agree- 
ment entitled  "Agreement  Between  the 
Parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  for 
Cooperation  Regarding  Atomic  Inf  ornm- 
tlon."  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  June  30,  1964. 


■^^i^^L  B»o«  ««J2"l'8  "^ST" 
ON  ATOMIC  Bndwt,  AtrorsT  18.  1904. 

I  am  Congressman  Bxnjamu*  S.  Rokn- 
.,«»!     of  the  laghth  DUtrlct  of  New  York. 

T  aooear  here  this  morning  In  suppont  of 
my  rSSutlon  and  three  other  similar  reso- 
lutlona  introduced  yesterday. 

I  ^  also  advised.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
InformaUon  of  the  committee  that  other 
iSembers  of  the  House  will  Introduce  similar 
resolutions  today. 

I  aooear  here  this  morning  as  Just  one  of 
the  many  Members  of  Congress  who  know 
very  little  about  the  agreements  sent  to  the 
Coneress  by  the  President  on  June  30.  1964. 
I  have  come  this  morning  because  I  am 
amonK  the  635  Americana  who  have  the  re- 
^nsTbUlty.  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  to 
Jive  the  solemn  sancUon  of  congressional  ap- 
nroval  or  disapproval  to  our  Nation's  nucleax 
weapons  policy.  This  is  an  awesome  task 
for  the  ill -Informed. 

Yesterday.  I  and  three  other  Members 
realizing  that  our  combined  ^^oy^^K"  °J 
this  agreement  was  minute  and  a  Uttle  and 
Dosslbly  dangerous  thing,  decided  neverthe- 
Xta  that  the  greater  danger  lay  in  harboring 
in  silence  our  doubts  about  the  purposes  of 
this  agreement.  Convinced  that  these 
doubts  were  substantial  and  deserved  a 
reply  we  Introduced  these  concurrent  reso- 
lutions expressing  congressional  disapproval 
of  the  proposed  agreement. 

This  procedure,  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  not  ex- 
furtly  my  cup  of  tea,  but  we  did  this  because 
we  had  no  safe  assurance  otherwise  that  the 
questions  that  we  were  concerned  with 
would  be  asked  or  answered  either  In  the  ex- 
ecutive hearings,  for  which  no  transcripts 
are  available  to  us,  or  In  the  committees 
final  report  which.  In  the  case  of  past  agree- 
ment, has  avoided  the  larger  questions  of 
our  alliance  nuclear  policy. 

The  preambles  of  ^  resolution  make  our 
concern  plain.  We  Bpi^ose  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  because  we  feel  that  any 
policy  which  assiunes  that  Increasing  famil- 
iarity with  these  weapons  will  breed  con- 
tempt for  them  must  overcome  volumes  of 
human  history  to  the  contrary. 

While  we  may  tentaUvely  accept  the  Idea 
that  multUateral  control  is  In  the  end  pref- 
erable to  a  profusion  of  Independent  nuclear 
forces,  we  favor  all  steps  to  avoid  either  one 
because  nothing  persuades  us  that  joint  con- 
trol would  permanently  satisfy  the  quest  for 
nuclear  power. 

The  views  I  am  expressing  this  mornng,  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  somewhat  conservative  and 
they  show,  I  thlnk^,  unimaginative  prejudice 
but  they  reflect  the  truth  which  virtually 
every  American  knows:  that  the  world  today 
Is  not  organized  to  cope  with  its  nuclear 
jKJwer. 

The  pressures  for  the  dissemination  of 
nuclear  information  are  still  competitive 
pressures,  not  cooperative  ones,  and  buying 
cohesion  among  nations  with  the  cvirrency 
of  nuclear  information  is  stlU  as  dangerous  as 
quenching  thirst  with  salt  water  because  the 
short-run  formula  for  stirvlval  may  become 
in  fact  the  ultimate  cause  of  death. 

One  fimdamental  question  about  this 
agreement  U  why  la  it  needed,  unless  it  is  to 
usher  In  a  major  change  In  our  NATO  nuclear 
policy. 

We  are  told  that  the  United  States  is 
employing  new  IRBM's  on  the  European  con- 
tinent as  a  NATO  weapon  system  and  that  a 
new  agreement  is  needed  to  do  this.  Yet, 
the  1965  NATO  agreement  coupled  with  the 
nine  bilateral  agreements  made  after  the 
1958  amendmenU  to  the  law  would  seem  to 
provide  ample  authority  for  this.  Some  or 
all  of  the  bllaterals  aUow  for  the  transfer 
of  weapons  parts  which  the  proposed  agree- 
ment does  not. 
I  understand  from  the  SUte  Department, 


Mr  Chairman,  that  the  bllaterals  had  never 
l>een  used  to  the  full  extent  ci  their  ecope. 
I  can  only  wondv  why  they  wotUd  not  serve 
the  purpose  of  intagrating  this  new  Amertcan 
weM>ons  system  in  the  NATO  fM-ce  of  these 
countries. 

I  hope  the  cosnmlttee  wUl  ask  the  appro- 
priate administration  representatives  as  they 
have  done  tbla  morning  Just  how  much 
would  be  transmitted  under  this  agreement. 
SpeclAcaUy,  I  think  we  should  know  whet,her 
this  agreement  could  be  used  as  an  Incen- 
tive to  get  NATO  countries  to  accept  a  mtilti- 
lateral  force  treaty  by  holding  out  the  prom- 
ise of  additional  nuclear  Information  to 
those  who  Join. 

If  I  understand  the  bllaterals  correctly, 
they  may  already  allow  such  negotiations, 
but  I  would  hope  that  thU  widely  held  belief 
about  the  pending  agreement  would  be 
cleared  up  one  way  or  the  other. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Con- 
gress should  know  whether  this  agreement 
wotUd  permit  the  transfer  of  Information  on 
which  to  base  negotiations  or  Implementa- 
tion of  the  details  of  a  multilateral  force 
Ueaty  such  as  specifications  for  ships  and 
other  normuclear  parts  of  the  seaborne 
•weapons  systems. 

We  have  been  assured  that  11  and  when 
it  comes  the  MLF  agreement  wUl  be  subject 
to  the  afBrmaUve  approval  of  Congress;  al- 
though that  assurance  extends  Uterally  only 
to  the  agreement  to  transfer  nuclear  war- 
heads, some  notice  should  l)e  given  of  an 
agreement  which  is  designed  to  provide  for 
the  nonnuclear  parts. 

Surely,  it  would  strike  many  members  as 
Burprlslng  if  this  agreement  authorized 
transfer  of  the  nonnuclear  Information 
needed  for  MLF  and  no  mention  was  made 
of  that  fact  in  the  committee's  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  what  has  motivated 
some  of  us  can  best  be  Illustrated  by  a  brief 
history  of  events  in  this  fleld.  I  would  like 
to  prestmie  on  the  committee  for  Just  a  few 
minutes  more  if  I  may,  sir;  In  reviewing  the 
history  and  the  agre«nenta  in  this  area. 

In  1955,  we  had  the  first  International 
agreement  with  NATO  on  atomic  informa- 
tion. This  was  presimaed  for  military  use. 
in  these  categories:  one.  the  development  of 
defense  plants;  two.  training  of  personnel 
in  defense  against  use  of  atomic  weapons; 
and  three,  evaltiation  of  enemy  capabilities. 
In  1957,  NATO  began  stockpiling  of  Amer- 
ican nuclear  warheads.  As  I  said  earUer,  in 
1958,  as  you  gentlemen  well  know,  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Act  was  amended  to  allow  the 
United  States  to  disseminate  additional  in- 
formation so  that  the  NATO  countrlee  could 
use  warheads  and  receive  Information  relat- 
ing to  nuclear  weapon  design;  nonnuclear 
parts  of  weapons  could  be  transferred;  and 
for  the  first  time  information  could  be  given 
directly  to  NATO  countries. 

Between  1959  and  1961.  nine  bilateral 
agreements  were  entered  into  with  Individ- 
ual NATO  coxmtrles  and  they  provided  for 
the  Inclusion  of  the  1958  amendments. 

Now  in  1964,  under  this  new  proposed 
agreement,  for  the  first  time  we  shall  provide 
NATO  with  information  tor  the  development 
of  delivery  systems  compatible  with  the 
atomic  weapons  which  they  carry. 

In  the  copy  of  agreement  put  Into  the 
Rrcoao  by  Senator  Oorx,  on  page  16132  of 
the  RECoao  of  July  23.  it  shows  that  under 
article  3  of  the  proposed  agreement  we  add 
a  new  secUon  that  had  never  appeared  be- 
fore In  the  prior  agreement.  This  section 
says  that  we  wm  give  to  NATO  new  Informa- 
Uon concerning  the  development  of  delivery 
systems  compatible  with  the  atomic  weapons 
which  they  carry. 

It  would  appear  frcxn  the  testimony  of  the 
other  wltnewea  thU  morning  and  what  I  said 
earUer,  that  the  United  Btatea  waa  already 
providing  tbla  information  under  the 
bilateral  agreements  and  therefore  that  we 
should  not  object  to  the  new  agreement  be- 


cause on  the  face  of  it  it  is  ahnost  superflu- 
ous, redundant,  and  unnecessary. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  under  the 
proposed  agreement  where  we  give  this  new 
information,  "the  develt^mient  of  delivery 
systems  compattble  with  atomic  weapons 
which  they  carry,"  we  are  opening  a  »>eck- 
door  approach  to  establishing  MLF.  Under 
the  agreement,  we  could  give  them  all  of  the 
inventory  of  atomic  hardware. 

We  may  be  told  by  the  administration  that 
we  can't  give  them  the  atomic  warheads  but 
maybe  we  can  give  them  the  information  to 
build  the  shlpe.  to  build  the  launching  pads, 
to  build  the  missiles. 

Subsequently,    I    suspect    and    anticipate 
with  a  great  deal  of  apprehension,  we  will  be 
told   that  these  countries   have  everything 
but  the  buUet,  itself.     They  dont  have  the 
warhead.     As  long  as  they  have  evwything 
else,    why    not    give    them    the    rest    of    It? 
We  may  find  ourselves  having  established 
MLF  without  ever  really  intending  to  do  so 
So.  I  raise  the  question  to  the  committee 
this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  hope  and 
anticipate  as  I  have  seen  the  committee  do 
this  morning,  that  the  committee  will  ad- 
dress Itself  to  these  two  principal  questions 
If  there  is  no  legitimate  reason  for  the  agree- 
ment,   if   It   is   superfluous,    if  we   have   the 
bllaterals  with  the  nine  countries  and  we 
can    give   them    all   we   want   to   give   them 
under    those    agreements,    why    should    we 
enact  the  agreement  now? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  burden  of  proof 
Is  on  the  proponents  of  the  agrewnent.  They 
must  first  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  this 
ccMiunlttee  and,  secondly,  and  if  It  Is  not 
presumptuous,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  that  there  Is  a  necessity  for 
the  agreement.  And  I  think  more  important 
and  morally  in  response  to  an  obligation  we 
have  to  the  Amwlcan  people  they  must 
prove  that  there  Is  no  Intention  for  an  un- 
disclosed purpose  to  the  agreement.  If  the 
agreement  is  not  necessary,  if  it  does  not 
provide  a  new  vehicle  for  transmitting  addi- 
tional information,  Lf  it  brings  nothing  new 
to  international  negotiations,  let  us  not  have 


it. 

If  their  answer  to  that,  the  administra- 
tion's answer  to  that.  Is  that  there  are  valid 
reasons  for  the  agreement,  then  let  them 
meet  the  burden  of  proof  that  they  have  to 
show  the  necessity  and  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  undisclosed  reasons  for  the  agree- 
ment. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  opportunity  of  appearing. 


Speech   by   CapL   Vance   Cox   at   lOOth 
Anireraary  of  Farrai^t,  Iowa 
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Friday.  August  21, 1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr,  l^)eak«-,  I  am 
proud  to  tell  this  House  today  that  my 
first  appointee  to  an  acadany  was  Vance 
Cox  of  Farragut.  Iowa,  then  as  now  an 
energetic  little  community  of  slightly 
under  500  peoi^.  In  1M9,  in  my  first 
term,  I  named  Vance  to  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, and  today  he  Is  a  captain  of  the 
line,  with  ImmeasuraWe  experience  and 
training  In  modem  naval  methods 
pa<±ed  Into  the  two  decades  since  he 
emerged  from  Annapolis. 

I  furnish  this  background  of  Vance 
Cox,  the  nudear-age  naval  crfBcer.  be- 
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cause  next  Thursday  in  Vance's  home- 
town, he  will  be  a  leading  speaker  at  the 
centennial  celebration  of  the  founding 
of  Parragut,  Iowa,  the  only  town  in 
America  named  for  the  hero  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Mobile  Bay. 

Parragut  Is  proud  of  Vance  Cox,  and 
Vance  la  proud  of  Parragut,  which  Ls  why 
he  Ls  homeward  bound  bearing  mementos 
of  Admiral  Parragut 's  brilliant  career  in 
the  U.S.  Navy,  a  career  which  reached 
a  historic  peak  just  a  hundred  years  ago 
this  month. 

So  that  this  House  and  the  Nation  at 
large  may  know  more  about  this  signifi- 
cant ceremony,  the  very  essence  of  small- 
town creativity,  I  am  including  in  my 
remarks  the  following  speech  prepared 
by  Captain  Cox  for  delivery  next  Thurs- 
day, August  27,  at  the  Parragut  Centen- 
nial Celebration. 

The  speech  follows: 
Text  or  Sfieck   To   B«  Made   at   Parr.\cut, 

Iowa,    100th    ANNrviRSART    or    Battle    or 

Mobile  Bat,  August  27.  1364 

(By  Capt.  D.  V.   Cox,   USN ) 

Today  I  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  to 
you  about  the  U.8.  Navy — In  which  I  have 
served  since  leaving  you— and  about  one  of 
Its  mo0t  famous  heroes — for  whom  this 
town  was  named.  One  of  the  earliest  re- 
membrances which  I  have  of  our  main  street, 
Hartford  Avenue.  Is  of  a  large  signboard 
which  adjoined  the  city  hall.  As  I  recall.  It 
read: 

"On  August  5,  1864.  Adm.  David  Glasgow 
Farragut,  lashed  to  the  rigging  of  his  flag- 
ship. U.S.S.  Hartford,  won  the  Battle  of 
Mobile  Bay.  Ten  years  later  the  hardy  set- 
tlers of  this  community  named  It  Farragut 
In  his  honor." 

This  tie  with  history  was  Impressive  and 
Important  to  me  when  I  was  a  child.  K  is 
even  more  important  to  me  today — as  we 
celebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  Mobile  Bay — for  today  I  talk  to  you  as  a 
representative  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  In  which  Ad- 
miral Farragut  served  so  brllUanitly. 

Although  I  grew  up  far  from  the  sea.  here 
In  Farragut.  Iowa,  I  have  always  felt  that  I 
came  from  a  town  closely  akin  to  the  Navy. 
After  all.  the  prairies  and  the  sea  do  have 
much  in  common.  Those  early  settlers  knew 
this  when  they  called  their  wagons  prairie 
schooners.  One  of  the  great  Joys  of  a  day 
at  sea  is  the  early  morning  look  around  the 
horizon — every  sailor  knows  and  treasures 
this  moment.  The  early  settlers  knew  It  as 
they  surveyed  first  light  from  the  site  of  Far- 
ragut. I  never  fall  being  reminded  of  this 
valley  when  I  am  at  sea,  and  of  sea  when 
I  am  here. 

Iowa,  and  Farragut,  Iowa,  In  particular, 
has  always  provided  sailors  for  the  U.S. 
Navy.  ETven  In  the  days  before  World  War  n, 
the  lure  of  the  sea  to  the  lowan  was  such 
that  this  great  State  had  more  sailors  In  the 
Navy  per  capita  of  the  population  than  any 
other  State  In  the  Union.  In  World  War  n, 
the  first  Farragut  citizen  to  give  hU  life 
In  the  service  of  his  country  was  Seaman 
Amos  Butts,  who  grew  up  close  by  the  city 
park.  I  won't  attempt  to  list  all  the  old 
sailors,  but  I  can  tell  you  how  much  I  have 
enjoyed  swapping  sea  stories  with  Charley 
Duke  and  Earl  Vest,  among  others.  Recently 
1  had  the  privilege  of  placing  In  commission 
and  conunandlng  a  new  guided  missile  de- 
stroyer. U.S.S.  RofHion.  In  my  crew  ot  870, 
two  were  from  this  general  neighborhood. 
These  are  enough  references  to  Ulustrate  my 
point  that  Farragut,  far  from  any  sea.  Is  a 
Navy  town  in  a  Navy  State.  And  I  hope  it 
win  always  remain  so. 

Admiral  Farragut  Is  long  dead  and  belongs 
to  the  history  of  the  past — and  yet  he  was 
a  man  who  thought  and  planned  for  the  fu- 


ture. He  would  have  been  much  at  ease  in 
the  progreaslTe  Nary  of  tbe  preaent.  Trained 
In  the  Navy  at  sail  he  was  one  erf  the  first 
to  xiae  the  steamchlp  In  war.  His  campaign 
of  a  hundred  year«  ago,  which  culminated  in 
the  vlctc»7  ot  Mobile  Bay,  was  a  masterpiece 
of  careful  analysis,  thorotigh  planning,  com- 
plete preparation,  and  daring  action.  And 
though  his  action  was  daring  and  heroto 
when  he  ordered  "Damn  the  torpedoes,  full 
speed  ahead."  It  was  never  foolhardy.  So  well 
had  he  prepared  for  this  action  that  in  his 
mind  he  knew — not  hoped — what  would 
happen. 

Today,  our  Navy  is  again  preparing— fol- 
lowing the  dictates  which  Admiral  Farragut 
taught  us.  It  will  always  be  preparing— as 
thoroughly  as  possible — for  that  moment  of 
action  which  we  pray  will  never  come.  But 
the  Navy  is  also  assisting  in  the  preparation 
for  a  better  world — one  of  peace.  We  know 
Admiral  Farrag^ut  would  have  strongly  en- 
dorsed this  action.  Whenever  I  hav«  sailed 
In  a  ship  of  the  JJS.  Navy  Into  a  foreign 
port — In  Europe,  In  South  America.  In  the 
Par  East — I  have  been  struck  with  the  im- 
portance of  our  mission.  How  else  could  a 
part  of  the  United  States  under  our  glorious 
flag  be  brought  to  visit  these  people—for  a 
man-of-war  is  a  sovereign  object — It  Is  the 
United  States.  And  the  sailors  who  went 
ashore  were  ambassadors.  This  they  knew 
and  understood — and  in  this  way  they  acted. 
Never,  except  in  action  in  war,  have  I  been 
more  proud  of  the  VS.  sailor  than  when  he 
served  as  an  ambassador  of  peace  Because 
of  these  fine  young  men — from  towns  like 
Farragut — from  all  over  the  United  States — 
the  world  is  gradually  appreciating  wherein 
our  real  stren^rth  lies — In  our  people. 

The  way  this  tovoi  Is  preparing  for  the 
future  Is  most  impressive  and  most  com- 
mendable. Your  fine  a-^hool  system  will  pay 
you  dividends  with  every  graduate,  and  you 
will  share  this  harvest  of  newly  educated 
citizens  with  the  world.  Some  of  them  will 
stay  here  in  Farragut — some  will  go  on  to 
other  areas  in  civilian  life — and  some  will — 
I'll  wager— Join  the  Navy.  We  will  be  mighty 
glad  to  have  them — glad  because  this  tech- 
nically complex  Navy  ot  the  future  wlU  need 
all  of  the  input  of  such  fine  young  people 
as  we  can  get — and  thankful  to  you  for  so 
well  preparing  them  for  the  service — and 
for  life. 

The  youth  of  today  face  many  crises  as 
they  p>repare  to  assume  life's  reBponslbUitles. 
Opporttinities  for  them  are  unlimited.  There 
are  so  many  more  things  for  them  to  think 
about  than  there  used  to  be,  and,  through 
the  (tdvent  of  television,  they  are  so  much 
better  Informed.  Within  the  space  of  a  very 
few  years  the  horizons  of  exploration  have 
extended  to  the  universe.  Speed  and  power 
are  often  given  into  the  hands  of  youth. 
Faith  and  tnist  must  also  be  given.  Educa- 
tion Is  today  not  Just  Important — it  is  vital. 
No  product  of  any  town — of  any  nation — Is 
more  Important  than  Its  "next"  generation. 

Admiral  Farra^^ut  entered  the  Navy  as  a 
mere  lx>y  of  9  and  fought  as  a  midshipman 
In  the  War  of  1812.  He  learned  the  value  of. 
education  well  and  was  its  firm  disciple 
throughout  his  senior  years  in  the  Navy.  He 
also  knew  at  firsthand  that  manliness  is  not 
measured  in  careless  escapades,  but  is  instead 
the  companion  of  morality — and  this  he 
tau«rht  to  the  young  boys  and  men  of  his 
commands.  Often  the  results  of  such  human 
guidance  are  hard  to  measure,  but  victory  at 
the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay  was  his  reward 
An  improved  community  and  nation  will,  I 
am  very  sure,  be  your  regard  for  the  atten- 
tion you  citizens  of  Farragut.  Iowa,  are  giv- 
ing to  the  instruction  and  well-being  of  your 
youn^  people. 

To  establish  more  flrmJy  and  n\ore  obvi- 
ously the  hlstorloal  tie  between  this  town  of 
Farragut  and  the  hero.  Adm.  David  Glasgow 
Farragut,  and  to  provide  Inspiration  for  the 
future  from  the  glories  of  the  past,  the  Navy 


Department  has  authorized  the  presentattoa 
of  these  mementos  o€  Admiral  Farragut  aiK 
the  Navy.  They  will,  I  have  been  assured,  b« 
displayed  prominently  In  a  permanent  ioca. 
tlon  in  the  sctxool. 

First,  a  section  of  the  main  boom  of  Ad- 
miral Farragut's  flagship.  VS.B.  Hartford—. 
ready  for  display — and  on  permanent  loan 
from  the  Navy.  Two  cutlasses  of  the  old 
Navy  to  guard  this  memento  are  also  in- 
cluded. 

TTie  commander  of  the  cruiser  destroyer 
force  Atlantic  has  had  this  plaque  prepared 
for  you.  It  bears  the  seal  of  his  powerful 
force,  and  it  pays  tribute  to  the  fo\ir  ships 
which  have — throughout  the  years — borne 
the  name  of  Farragut: 

Torpedo  boat  No.  11,  1809-1910;  destroyer 
No  300.  1920-30;  destroyer  No.  348,  1034-47; 
and  guided  missile  frigate  No.  6,  commis- 
sioned In  1960. 

The  commanding  officer  and  the  crew  of 
the  present  U.S.S.  farragut  have  asked  me 
to  present  to  you  this  plaque  of  their  ship. 
On  the  occasion  of  this  ship's  commission- 
ing, you — through  popular  subscription — 
presented  a  plaque  to  them  which  they  con- 
tinue to  honor. 

It  Is  my  great  pleasure  to  make  thess 
presentations— as  It  Is  to  speak  to  you  on 
this  occasion.  I  sincerely  hope  that  succeed- 
ing generations  will  derive  Inspiration  from 
these  mementos  of  Admiral  Parragut  who 
served  his  country  well. 


Day  of  ReckoBinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  21, 1^64 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Include  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  August  17, 1964  issue 
of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star: 
DAT  or  RECKONtNO  Mat  Well  Shock  Tax- 
PATEsa  Not  Savino  Extka  Monet 
(By  William  A.  Doyle) 

Question.  I  see  that  you  have  answered 
some  questions  from  peoprfe  who  wonder  what 
to  do  vrtth  the  extra  money  they  receive 
every  payday,  as  a  result  of  the  "great  big 
cut"  In  Federal  Income  taxes,  which  went 
into  effect  a  few  months  ago. 

You  have  suggested  such  things  as  buying 
•U.S.  savings  bonds  through  the  payroU  sav- 
ings plan,  making  steady  Investments  in 
mutual  fund  shares  and  even  buying  more 
life  Insurance. 

Why  don't  you  teU  these  people  to  put 
their  money  In  the  bank  and  wait  for  the  day 
of  reckoning — next  April  16.  when  they  have 
to  pay  their  Federal  income  taxes.  Most 
people  are  going  to  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
they  will  owe  a  lot  of  Income  taxes.  Ijecatise 
not  enough  Is  being  withheld  from  their 
pay  checks.  These  new  withholding  tables 
are  a  farce  and  a  political  gimmick. 

Answer.  I'll  go  along  with  your  reason- 
ing—  If  not  your  strong  language. 

But.  in  defense  of  the  previous  columns 
you  mention,  let's  make  this  point.  Each  of 
those  columns  suggested  that  people  do  some- 
thing solid  with  their  money — put  It  where 
It  win  do  something  for  them. 

It  shouldn't  surprise  you  to  learn  that 
most  families  spend  all  their  money  as  fast 
as  it  comes  in — sometimes  faster.  The  previ- 
ous columns  suggested  that  they  start  steady 
programs  of  putting  their  money  away,  so 
that  they  will  have  something  substantlaL 
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have  a  mriDgf  r««>rve.    But.  lace  w.    asany. 
«i&nv  famUlea  don't. 

^•s  verfttue  that  a  great  many  people  are 
«£«  tTwmd  up  facing  bigger  mcome  tax 
SuTuian  they  expect  next  AprU  15. 
^^r^  FedenUtox  law,  whlchwent  into 
wfln:  Ser  this  year,  actually  reduce.  In- 
«^  Si«  inT.ite.-H»rt  o^  this  yew-. 
m^Hnd  p«^  on  next  year's  inconae. 

^  the  Withholding  rate  was  cut  to  14 
nercent  right  away.  As  a  result,  wage  earn- 
S^e  h*mg  less  money  taken  out  of  tHelr 
nav  m  taxes  each  payday. 
^And  in  many,  many  case,  the  14  percent 
U  too  low.  For  this  year's  Income  tax  lots 
S  people  win  And  that  not  enough  tax  hs* 
^n  withheld  from  their  paychecks  and 
^y  wUi  be  faced  with  unusually  large  In- 
come tax  bills  on  what  you  call  the  day  of 
reckoning,  next  April  15. 

Many  people  wlU  be  more  than  surprised. 
Theyll  be  shocked.  But  the  shock  wont 
hit  them,  unttl  long  after  the  November  elec- 
tions.   PoUUcs? 

Forewarned  la  forearmed.  Anyone  who 
wants  to  get  an  accurate  idea  of  what  his 
income  tax  wlU  be  for  1964  and  1966  can 
obtain  a  booklet  explaining  true  tax  rates 
and  withholding  rates  at  any  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  district  office. 
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Salvte  to  Trinidad-Tobafo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   WEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  21. 1964 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 31,  Trinidad-Tobago  will  celebrate 
their  second  year  of  independence.  We 
take  this  opportunity  to  send  warm 
felicitations  to  His  Excellency  the  Pre- 
mier, Dr.  Eric  Williams;  and  His  Excel- 
lency the  Ambassador  of  Trinidad-To- 
bago to  the  United  SUtes,  Ellas  E.  I. 
Clarke. 

Only  a  short  distance  offshore  from 
Venezuela,  it  enjoys  the  benefits  of  world 
trade,  exporting  petroleum  and  sugar. 
Its  economy  has  been  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  in  the  world,  with  the  result  that 
the  per  capita  income  ranks  quite  high 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  With  its 
lndep«idence  In  1962,  the  desire  to  be- 
come a  responsible  nation  In  world  affairs 
was  manifested  by  applying  for  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations.  Shortly  aft- 
erward, on  September  18,  1962.  Trini- 
dad-Tobago was  granted  a  seat  in  the 
United  Nations.  The  record  shows  that 
the  citizens  themselves  have  shown  their 
active  interest  in  civil  affairs;  88  percent 
voted  in  their  last  election. 

The  Premier  of  Trinidad-Tobago,  Dr. 
Eric  Williams,  has  served  his  covmtry  in 
many  capacities — as  Chief  Minister  in 
1956  and  Premier  since  1958.  Due  to  his 
efforts,  Trinidad -Tobago  are  now  inde- 
pendent nations  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Here  in  Washington,  DC,  we  are  proud 
to  have  known  Dr.  Eric  wmiams,  the 
Premier,  when  he  was  teaching  at  How- 
ard University. 

Trinidad,  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
1482,  came  under  British  control  in  1802 
with  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens. 
Later,  Tobago  became  an  administered 


British  colony  to  1814.    Untfl  1888.  tlxey 
were  ruled  separately  at  which  time  they 
amalgamated,   iharlng   budget   control 
and  oMiunon  administration.    Trinidad- 
Tobago  have  had  a  long  history  oi  Brit- 
ish rule  and  have  inoorporated  much  of 
the  parliamentary  procedure,  democratic 
institutions,  and  heritage  into  their  way 
of  Uf  e.    The  population  of  the  country  is 
composed  of  many  races,  all  living  to- 
gether in  harmony  and  mutual  coopera- 
tion which  make  for  its  truly  heteroge- 
neous and  ethnically  cosmopolitan  so- 
ciety. J  „,  1.       . 
The  motto  on  Trinidad  and  Tobago  s 
coat  of  arms.  "Together  we  aspire,  to- 
gether we  serve"  can  eaually  apply  to  the 
country's    international    aspirations    as 
weU  as  its  national  ones.    Initially  an 
active    supporter    of    the    now-defunct 
West   Indies  Federation,   Trinidad-To- 
bago takes  an  active  part  in  Caribbean 
conferences  and  the  Oovemment  hopes 
that  eventually  some  swt  of  Caribbean 
common  market  can  be  established.   The 
long-range  benefits  of  such  a  plsm  would 
increase    the    economic    prosperity    of 
Trinidad-Tobago  even  further  as  well  as 
stabilize   the   various   Caribbean   econ- 
omies.   Thus,  oa  the  second  anniversary 
of    their   independence,   the    future    is 
bright  for  the  people  of  the  island  na- 
tion.   The  American  people  will  continue 
to  support  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Caribbean  neighbor,  Trini- 
dad-Tobago. 


Free  CUna  Forfet  Ahead— ¥^e  Com- 
mnnist  Rule  Brings  Deepening  Misery 
to  the  MainlaBd 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wmooKSiN 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  August  21. 1964 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Barron's,  the  business  and 
financial  weekly  magazine,  features  an 
interesting  and  provocative  editorial  on 
the  Far  East. 

The  editorial  is  remaikable  for  the 
perception  and  f orthrightness  it  displays 
in  discussing  both  the  general  situation 
and  the  role  of  free  China  in  the  con- 
tinuing struggle  between  freedom  and 
tyranny  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  the  re- 
cent crisis  in  Vietnam  has  made  one 
thing  cleeu-  even  to  those  "who,  in  their 
disdain  for  what  they  caU  old  myths  ^nd 
shibb<^eths.  and  in  their  eagerness  to 
think  unthinkable  thoughts,  all  too  will- 
ingly igiK>re  the  simple  truth." 

It  has  demonstrated  to  them,  and  to 
the  world  at  large,  that  despite  our  gen- 
erosity and  helpfulness  to  the  many,  the 
United  States  can  count  on  the  full  sup- 
port of  only  a  few  when  trouble  erupts 
abroad:  but  that  among  these  few,  free 
China  has  always  been  our  steadfast  and 
^pfWiv>hiny  ally  to  times  of  crisis. 

The  Barron's  editorial,  however,  even 
goes  beyond  this.    It  recalls  the  doubts, 


the  reservations,  and  the  criticisms  that 
have  traditionally  accompanied  the  dis- 
cussions to  our  country  of  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  government  on 
Formosa.  And  It  potots  out  that,  con- 
trary to  the  fears  and  doubts  expressed 
on  this  subject,  the  Chiang  Kai-shek 
government,  with  assistance  from  the 
United  States — 

Has  given  Formosa  15  years  of  re- 
spectable government; 

Has  kept  inflation  within  bounds,  en- 
couraged domestic  savings  and  foreign 
investment: 

Has  cultivated  and  developed  the 
island's  rich  agricultural  resources: 

Has  provided  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  progress  from  dependence  to  inde- 
endence  with  a  steady  improvement  of 
the  conditions  of  the  people  of  Fromosa 
In  the  process; 

And  has  put  together,  trained  and 
and  matotatoed  an  army  which  repre- 
sents, to  Barron's  words,  "one  of  the  most 
powerful  forces  to  Asia"— a  force  which 
has  demonstrated  its  will  to  fight  for 
freedom,  which  has  stood  at  our  side  at 
times  of  crisis,  and  which,  to  recent 
years,  has  carried  tiie  war  to  the  Com- 
munist en«ny  on  the  mainland  with 
mounting  aggressiveness. 

I  may  add  at  this  potot  that  apart 
from  its  military  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  f  redom  and  security  of  the  Far 
East,  free  Chtoa  is  tocreasingly  giving  of 
its  resources  to  helping  neighbors  to  solve 
their  problems  of  economic  development. 
Mr.  Speaker,  -the  Barron's  editorial  is 
heartening  to  all  those  who  have  had 
faith  that  the  free  people  of  Chtoa,  and 
of  other  lands,  are  the  best  hope  of  peace , 
security  and  freedom  to  the  world— and 
that  Communists,  wherever  they  are,  are 
the  enemies  of  these  objectives. 

In  this  group,  the  group  that  displayed 
both  vision  and  steadfastness,  a  special 
place  belongs  to  a  former  m«nber  of  this 
House,  and  one  of  the  former  ranking 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  Honorable  Walter  H.  Judd. 
I  know  that  the  Barron's  article  must 
be  gratifying  to  him. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  in  the 
RECORD  the  fuU  text  of  the  Barron  s  edi- 
torial: 

No  PKivn.Ki«D  SAMCTOAaT :  TH«  Boao  to  P«ac» 
Df  SoUraXABT  ASIA  BUIfS  Tkkjtjoh  Phpinc 
While    hard    on    the    nerves,    every    great 
crisis  in  foreign  affairs  does  serve  at  least 
one  useful  purpow:  for  an  uncompromising 
moment  of  truth,  like  a  flash  of  Ughtnlng. 
it  illuminates  the  foggy  diplomatic  landscape, 
thereby    permitting    the    Nation    to    readily 
distinguish  friend  from  foe.     The  etom  or 
unknown  Intensity  that  suddenly  whipped  up 
last  week  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  has  led  to 
the   same  result.     Having   Just  played   the 
genial  host  to  a  leading  American  capitalist, 
the  Russians  supplied  fresh  proof  that  when 
the   chips   are   down,    to   paraphrase   Lenin- 
they  are  all  Communists.    Specifically,  Tass. 
official  Soviet  news  agency,  denounced  what 
it  called  VS.  aggresalve  acttona,  warning  that 
further    raah    s*epe    or    prorocatlons    could 
trtmrer  a  broad  armed  conflict.     Again,  *he 
chtef  at  state  In  Hew  Delhi,  ToUowlng  in  the 
foototepe  of  his  pr«deoe«jr,  chose  to  hM.r, 
see,  and  speak  no  erU;  both  ■Was.  so  India 
tirsed  with  the  duWoiM  wlwlom  of  the  East. 
■houM  set*  to  restore  at  lewt  the  uneasy 
peace    that    used    to     prevaU.       Only     the 
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stanchest  VS.  allies — notably  Australia, 
Taiwan,  and  the  United  Kingdom — pledged 
their  full   support,   come   what   may. 

With  minor  variations — Algeria,  which 
lined  up  with  the  Soviets  during  the  con- 
frontation over  Cuba,  discreetly  held  its 
peace  last  week — the  pattern  U  always  the 
same.  When  trouble  erupts  abroad,  this 
country,  despite  Its  undlscrlmlnatlng  lar- 
gesse to  the  many,  can  count  on  the  help 
of  relatively  few.  The  latest  demonstration 
of  how  things  stand  could  scarcely  be  more 
timely.  For  It  constitutes  a  stinging  rebuke 
to  a  growing  number  of  Influential  citizens 
who.  In  their  disdain  for  what  they  call  old 
myths  and  shibboleths,  and  In  their  eager- 
ness to  think  unthinkable  thoughts,  all  too 
willingly  ignore  the  simple  truth. 

The  crisis  In  southeast  Asia  also  ought  to 
remind  Americans  who  their  friends  are  In 
that  Increasingly  perilous  part  of  the  wcsld. 
In  particular,  It  should  draw  attention  to 
the  BepuUlc  of  China,  which,  from  its 
stronghold  on  Formosa  (Taiwan),  poses  a 
mounting  threat  to  the  CommunUt  war- 
lords In  Pelplng.  With  considerable  X5B.  fl- 
nanclal  aid,  the  government  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  has  done  a  creditable  job  on  Formosa. 
Economically  speaking,  the  Island,  once  con- 
sidered an  over -populated  rural  slum,  has 
made  a  great  leap  forward.  Its  strategic  Im- 
portance has  more  than  kept  pace.  With 
scant  encouTEigement  from  anyone,  the  Oen- 
eraallsslmo  for  over  2  years  baa  been  staging 
hit-and-run  guerrilla  raids  against  the  main- 
land, thereby  harrasslng  sizable  enemy  cadres 
and  keeping  alive  among  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple the  hope  of  liberation.  Those  who  yearn 
for  peace  at  any  price  have  always  sneered 
at  unleashing  Chiang.  EKirlng  the  past  few 
fatefxU  days,  however,  this  old  U.S.  ally  has 
suddenly  acquired  new  stature. 

Whatever  else  the  latest  war  scare  may 
mean.  In  short.  It  calls  for  a  total  reappraisal 
of  Western  policy  toward  Taiwan.  Since 
1949,  when  Chiang  was  driven  off  the  main- 
land, his  former  allies  have  done  their  best 
to  Ignore  his  existence.  With  an  anxious 
eye  on  Hong  Kong.  Great  Britain,  under  the 
Labor  Party  at  the  time,  hastened  to  recog- 
nize Red  China.  Several  months  ago  the 
government  of  Charles  de  Oaulle  (which,  by 
the  way,  pointedly  withheld  Its  support  of 
the  U.S.  bombing  of  North  Vietnam)  also 
granted  recognition  to  the  Pelplng  regime. 
In  recent  years  Canada  has  drummed  up  a 
thriving  grain  trade  with  the  Chinese 
famine-mongers,  a  profitable  trafflc  which 
has  led  to  growing  sentiment  that  this  coun- 
try follow  suit.  Some  have  even  urged 
Washington  to  drop  Its  longstanding  hos- 
tility to  Pelplng'8  admission  to  the  peace- 
loving  parliament  of  man. 

Put  forward  In  the  guise  of  facing  facts, 
such  proposals  Ignore  the  real  state  of  affairs 
both  In  Communist  China  and  on  Taiwan. 
As  to  the  former.  It  has  fallen  victim  to  the 
horrendous  misrule  of  which  only  dedicated 
Marxists  are  capable.  While  apologists  like 
Barbara  Ward  wrote  glowingly  of  Its  eco- 
nomic progress,  the  country  year  by  year 
was  slipping  closer  to  disaster.  In  early  1962. 
to  Judge  by  the  hordes  of  refugees  who  sud- 
denly appeared  to  plead  for  succor  In  Hong 
Kong  and  Macao,  It  plunged  over  the  brink. 
Mass  starvation — and.  quite  possibly,  a 
peasant  revolt — were  averted  only  with  the 
help  of  the  West,  which.  In  an  unholy  al- 
liance of  altruism  and  greed,  time  and 
again  has  furnished  the  masters  of  com- 
munism the  wherewithal  to  perpetuate  their 
rule. 

The  Chinese  on  Formosa  have  fared  better. 
Despite  the  alleged  corruption  of  the  Kuom- 
Intang.  which  supposedly  led  to  Its  over- 
throw on  the  mainland,  it  has  somehow 
given  Taiwan  16  years  of  respectable  govern- 
ment. Taipei  has  kept  Inflation  within 
bounds,  encouraged  domestic  savings  and 
foreign  Investment;  and.  in  striking  con- 
trast to  India,  cultivated  the  island's  rich 


agricultural  rescyurceB.  The  result  has  been 
a  steady  increase  in  the  standard  of  living. 
For  the  i>ast  decade,  Taiwan's  real  per  capita 
national  inoocne  has  risen  by  rouglUy  S.S  \ttx- 
cent  annually,  an  achievement  which  the 
State  Departanent  has  ackno>wledged  by  an- 
nouncing the  suspension,  effective  in  mld- 
1966,  of  all  economic  assistance  (military  aid 
will  continue).  During  the  same  p«nod. 
illiteracy  has  dropped  from  over  40  percent  to 
less  than  26  percent,  while  the  lifespan  of 
newborn  Formoeans,  for  perhaps  the  first 
time  in  Chinese  history,  has  climbed  within 
hailing  distance  of   that  of  the  West. 

In  contrast  to  the  poverty  and  misery  of 
the  mainland,  such  steady  economic  prog- 
ress Is  Impressive.  It  takes  on  added  luster 
in  the  light  of  the  massive  military  effort 
which  the  Chiang  government,  from  the 
very  beginning,  has  mounted.  While  the 
exact  strength  is  classified.  Taiwan  can  field 
an  army  of  several  hundred  thousand  men. 
one  of  the  most  powerful  forces  In  Asia.  Its 
will  to  fight,  while  still  imtested  In  major 
combat,  has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
again  In  small-scale  actions,  notably  on 
the  offshore  Islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 
where  Nationalist  garrisons,  from  late  August 
to  early  October  of  1968.  stood  firm  under  40 
days  of  uninterrupted   shelling. 

Since  then,  with  moimtlng  aggressiveness. 
Taiwan's  forces  have  carried  the  war  to  the 
enemy.  Prom  camouflaged  bases,  highly 
trained  guerrilla  bands  regularly  stage  forays 
against  the  mainland.  Last  fall,  so  Pelplng's 
own  news  agency  admitted,  nine  groups  of 
raiders  penetrated  five  Chinese  Provinces.  In 
June  a  band  of  Nationalist  commandos  struck 
at  Communist  ooastal  installations  on  the 
tip  of  the  Shantvmg  Peninsula,  well  over  7CX> 
miles  north  of  Taiwan  and  only  300  miles 
from  Korea.  While  relatively  few  and  far 
between,  such  raids,  as  the  Reds  well  know, 
are  exceedingly  effective.  They  harass  and 
pin  down  thousands  of  regular  troops  who 
nalght  be  otherwise  deployed.  They  terrorize 
the  police  and  hearten  the  forcee  of  resist- 
ance; In  recent  years,  according  to  Pelplng. 
"antl-Conununlst  acts"  have  mounted  from 
78,000  to  well  over  half  a  million.  Above  all, 
they  sustain  the  burning  hope  that  some- 
day, somehow,  China  again  will  be  free. 

Here  Is  a  cause  which  commands  the  al- 
legiance of  all  freemen.  For  whatever  may 
happen  next  in  sooitheast  Asia,  one  thing  Is 
painfully  clear :  the  enemy  Is  Red  China.  As 
of  last  week  the  U.S.  Navy,  In  no  uncertain 
terms,  served  notice  that  North  Vietnam  is 
no  longer  off  limits.  It's  high  time  Pelplng 
got  the  word . 
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EXTEJNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALiroaNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Aufftist  21.  1964 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  serloua  problems  faced  by  many  of 
my  constituents  In  Los  Angeles  Is  the 
limited  employment  (^portunity  avail- 
able to  them.  The  pe<«>le  in  my  district 
share  the  desires  and  needs  of  many  of 
their  fellow  Americans  for  productive 
and  meejiingful  work,  and  I  am  person- 
ally and  vitally  Interested  In  positive 
action  programs  to  open  more  career 
doors  to  these  citizens. 

One  such  program  has  been  operating 
for  some  m<xith8  in  my  district.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  on  this  effort  In  the 


hope  that  others  amcmg  my  coUeaguet 
may  be  able  to  share  in  similar  activitlet. 

The  Pacific  Telephone  k  Telegraph  Co. 
Is  one  of  the  original  participants  in  the 
President's  plan  for  progress.  Tliey 
have  sin  admirable  record  of  nondiscrim- 
inatory employment  practices  based 
solely  on  individual  merit.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  people  at  Padflc  Telephone 
we  have  created  a  continuing  program 
to  find  and  Identify  those  in  my  district 
who  can  qualify  for  career  opportunities 
with  this  company.  Regular  employ- 
ment interviewers  from  Pacific  Tele- 
phone visit  my  Los  Angeles  office  each 
week  to  interview  Job  applicants  re- 
cruited by  my  staff.  I  regard  this  mu- 
tual effort  as  an  excellent  example  at 
teamwork  between  a  large  employer  and 
my  people  to  accc«npllsh  the  objectives 
of  helping  Pacific  TelephMie  In  finding 
qualified  employees,  pliis  providing  an 
avenue  of  Job  opportunity  tor  those 
whcmi  I  am  privileged  to  represent. 

I  should  further  like  to  recognize  Pa- 
cific Telephone  for  a  long  record  of  equal 
opportunity  employment  policies.  A 
factual  picture  of  their  progress  in  this 
field  is  included  In  the  June  1964  issue  of 
their  employee  publication.  Pacific  Tele- 
phone magazine.  This  article  reports 
progress  not  only  in  hiring,  but  also  in 
advancement  in  management  levels  of 
various  minority  group  employees. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  this 
article  de«illng  with  "Plan  for  Progress 
Report,"  in  the  Rkc»rd. 

Plam  roB  Paooaxas  Rcpokt 

(Two  years  ago.  Pacific  Tslefrtione  Joined 
the  late  President  Kennedy's  plan  on  equal 
emplo3rment  opportunity.  Here  is  where  we 
stand  today : ) 

On  June  32.  1963.  our  vice  president.  E.  D. 
VCaloney.  and  the  then  Vice  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  signed  the  plan  for  prog- 
ress in  Washington.  D.C.  We  were  smong 
the  first  companies  in  the  Nation  to  do  this. 

What  was  the  plan  for  progress  all  about? 
Basically,  it  called  tar  voluntary  participation 
in  a  program  directed  at  equal  employment 
opportunity,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color 
or  national  origin. 

There  is  little  point  in  going  back  over 
history,  and  repeating  the  words  and  re- 
counting the  events  that  have  echoed  down 
the  yeiirs  since  our  coxintry  was  started  and 
foUovirlng  the  Civil  War.  They  did  not 
match  realities,  at  least  not  nearly  often 
enovigh.  So  that,  in  1902.  168  years  after 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  we  as  citi- 
zens still  were  asked  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  the  basic  rights  of  man. 

However  much  we  may  regret  the  past,  we 
cannot  change  It.  We  can  only  take  a  clear 
look  at  the  present,  and  go  on  from  there. 
And  In  today's  world,  the  problem  of  racial 
discrimination  and  civil  rights  Is  serious 
and  demands  attention.  It  Involves  many 
races,  but  particularly  the  Negro.  He  cannot 
be  Ignored  or  brushed  aelde.  It  must  be 
faced  up  to,  sooner  or  later,  by  our  Nation 
and  by  each  one  of  us  as  individuals. 

Pacific  Telephone  said  when  we  voluntarily 
signed  the  plan  for  progress  that  for  a  long 
time  o\iT  stated  company  policy  had  been  one 
of  nondiscrimination  in  employment.  We 
also  said  that  we  must  make  further  progress 
as  time  went  on.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  F.  R. 
Kappel.  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  St  Telegraph  Co.,  "There  Is 
good  evidence.  I  think,  that  we  can  extend 
more  opportunity,  and  do  this  with  good 
spirit,  if  we  will,  as  I  am  sure  we  must.  So, 
I  slmpHy  say  here,  let  us  get  on  with  It.  W« 
have  much  more  to  do." 
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Pacific  Telephone  has  been  sincerely  work- 
ing M,ward  the  fullest  expression  of  oppor^- 
iJ^?v  ll  our  business  for  Negroes  and  other 

?I«i?tv^oup8.  We  are  looking  for  good 
^n^^h^TvS  they  may  be  found.  The 
aCKles'^SeTeS  are'not  measured  by  racial 
orlBlns  or  the  color  of  a  person's  skin. 

wSt  has  happened  In  the  2  yews  since 
»,.  sl^ed  the  plan  for  progress?  Have  we 
TxercSf  every  reasonable  effort  to  see  to  t 
that  ^  followed  a  policy  of  nondlscrUnl- 
natlon  In  employment  and  the  opportunity 
for  advancement?  

Here  are  some  of  the  things  we  have  been 

''"Sl^usfmg^ur  objectives  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities with  Negro  leaders,  asking  them  to 
help  us  find  more  qualified  Negroes  to  fill  Job 
ooenlngs  when  they  occur. 

working  with  the  California  State  employ- 
ment service,  and  with  high  schools,  colleges 
and  universities,  emphasizing  that  we  are 
always  looking  for  good  Job  applicants  re- 
gardless  of   race,    creed,   color,    or    national 

°^Rmmlng  employment  advertising  whlph 
stresses  that   we   are   an   equal   opportunity 

^"Encouraging  vocational  training  programs. 
Encouraging  and  supporting  our  many 
management  people  who  are  active  In  var  ous 
State,  county,  and  city  committees  and  other 
organlzatlons-such  as  NAACP  s^d  the 
Urban  Leagu.^-deallng  with  olvll  rights,  em- 
Dlovment.  and  educational  planning. 

What  about  employment  opportunities? 
Telephone  service  is  a  vital  part  of  our 
everyday  life  and  a  key  lifeline  in  our  Na- 
tion's defense.  The  work  Is  demanding.  We 
must  have  people  with  ability,  with  the  ex- 
perience and  potenUal  to  grow  with  the  bus  - 
ness  and  carry  It  along  with  them.  This 
means  that  all  the  people  we  hire  must  have 
definite  qualifications — skills,  experience,  or 
aptitude,  health,  and  education.  Our  em- 
ployment procedures  are  set  up  to  determine 
these  quallQcaUons.  And  they  ap>ply  to 
everyone  we  employ. 

As  President  Johnson  put  It  recently, 
•merit  and  ability"  should  be  the  only  real 
tests.  Thus,  any  Negro  man  or  woman — or 
any  Individual  from  any  minority  group — 
who  wishes  to  apply  to  us  and  who  feels  he 
or  she  has  the  qualifications  that  would  fit 
one  of  the  many  Jobs  we  need  done.  Is  wel- 
come as  an  applicant. 

As  a  result  of  our  continuous  and  Inten- 
sive efforts,  there  are  today  nearly  2,500  Ne- 
groes employed  by  Pacific  Telephone. 

In  nonmanagement.  they  hold  such  posi- 
tions as  installers,  spUcers,  telephone  opera- 
tors, and  clerks.  In  management,  Negroes 
hold  such  supervisory  positions  as  group 
chief  operators,  employment  interviewers, 
office  supervisors,  accounting  supervisors, 
chief  equipment  men.  buUding  foremen,  in- 
stallation foremen,  and  service  engineers. 

We  also  have  nearly  3.000  employees  who 
are  members  of  what  are  sometimes  also  re- 
ferred to  as  minority  groups.  Here,  again, 
the  men  hold  a  variety  of  norunanagement 
and  management  positions,  and  the  women 
hold  various  supervisory,  operating,  and 
clerical  Jobs. 

What  about  opportunities  for  further  pro- 
motion? Oiu-  stated  policy  is  perfectly  clear, 
and  it  applies  to  every  single  employee  we 
have:  "Telephone  people  work  their  way  up 
in  the  business  on  their  merit.  Whoever  is 
the  best  candidate  for  promotion  will  get  the 
Job,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color." 

Words  and  figures  are  interesting.  But 
they  have  no  real  meaning  In  the  real  world 
\:nless  they  relate  to  human  beings  and  real 
situations. 

So  behind  the  statistics  lie  many  things. 
The  work  these  thousands  of  people  do. 
Their  genuine  contribution  to  our  •ervlce 
Job.  Their  nevw-questloned  place  as  mem- 
bers of  the  telephone  team.  The  respect  they 
hold  as  friends,  fellow  workers,  and  feflow 
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citizens.  All  tbls.  we  feel,  reflects  not  an 
intention,  not  a  declaration,  but  real  progress 

We  can  do  stlU  more.  We  can  make  still 
further  progress  toward  the  fullest  expres- 
sion of  opportunity.  We  recognise  this  and, 
in  ways  already  outlined,  are  sincerely  wOTk- 
ing  toward  even  more  opportunity  for  Ne- 
groes and  other  minority  groups. 

As  a  business.  Pacific  Telephone  believes 
in  the  plan  for  progress  and  wants  to  do  all 
It  can  to  reasonably  help  bring  about  a  solu- 
tion to  racial  problems.  Our  objective  can 
again  be  stated  very  simply:  "We  are  look- 
ing for  good  telephone  employees,  wherever 
they  may  be  found." 


The  Memory  of  NikoU  Petkov 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wTscoNSOf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  21.  1964 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sep- 
tember 23  will  mark  the  17th  anniversary 
of  the  murder  of  the  Bulgarian  national 
hero.  Nikola  Petkov.  who  courageously 
opposed  Communist  tyranny  and  fought 
Soviet  domination  of  his  nation. 

In  commemoration  of  this  anniversary, 
the  Bulgarian  National  Committee, 
headed  by  Dr.  George  M.  Dimitrov.  has 
arranged  a  memorial  meeting  to  be  held 
on  September  5  at  the  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel  in  Washington.  D.C.  to  be  foUowed 
by  a  requiem  mass  on  September  6  in 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  of  St. 
Nikola  in  this  city. 

I  want  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
commending  the  Bulgarian  National 
Committee  for  arranging  this  observ- 
ance, and  in  paying  tribute  to  the  un- 
flinching spirit  and  devotion  to  his  na- 
tion and  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  of 
Nikola  Petkov. 

His  courage,  his  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy,  his  love  of  freedom, 
provide  an  inspiring  example  to  the 
people  of  Bulgaria  and  to  freemen 
everywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  17  years— since  the 
execution  of  Nikola  Petkov  by  the  agents 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy— the  peo- 
ple of  Bulgaria  have  lived  under  a  re- 
gime imposed  upon  them  by  their  neigh- 
bor to  the  east. 

The  harshness  of  that  regime,  the  or- 
deal of  drabness  and  privation  which  it 
has  visited  upon  Bulgaria,  find  no  paral- 
lel in  Eastern  Europe,  save  perhaps  in 
Albania.  , 

This  was  shown  in  the  course  of  a 
series  of  hearings  held  recently  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  winds  of  change  and  the  tendency 
toward  liberalization  foimd  In  recent 
years  In  some  of  the  other  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe,  apparently  have  not 
touched  Bulgaria. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  commemorating  the 
anniversary  of  Petkov's  death,  let  us  re- 
call the  words  of  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, delivered  in  Frankfurt  on  June  25, 
19«3.' 

In  addressing  himself  to  the  people  of 
free  Europe,  he  said: 


Together  we  must  work  to  strengthen  the 
spirit  of  those  Europeans  who  are  now  not 
free  to  reestablish  their  old  ties  to  freedom 
and  the  West,  so  that  their  desire  for  liberty, 
and  their  sense  of  nationhood,  and  their  sense 
of  belonging  to  the  Western  community  will 
survive  for  future  expression. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

All  of  us  In  the  West  must  be  faithful  to 
our  conviction  that  peace  in  Kurope  can 
never  be  complete  untU  everywhere  in  Eu- 
rope •  •  •  men  can  choose,  In  peace  and 
freedom,  how  their  countries  shall  be 
governed. 

I  preach  no  easy  liberation  and  I  make  no 
empty  promises,  but  my  countrymen,  since 
our  country  was  founded.  Ijelleve  strongly 
m  the  proposition  that  all  men  shall  be  free 
and  all  free  men  shall  have  tills  right  of 
choice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  our  position,  and 
our  national  goal. 

We  are  united  in  our  determination  to 
pursue  it. 


NASA  aiMl  USAF— A  Space  A^e 
PartBerskip 
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Friday,  August  21.1964 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  cornerstone  of  our  national  space  pro- 
gram is  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
cooperative  effort  between  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
and  our  armed  services,  particularly  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  It  is  often  overlooked 
that  the  technology  of  space  is  equally 
applicable  both  to  our  national  security 
and  to  our  peaceful  expansion  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  world  In  which  we  live. 

The  August  1964  Issue  of  the  Airman 
contains  an  article  by  Mr,  James  E. 
Webb,  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
which  clearly  describes  the  importance  of 
this  relationship : 

NASA  AJTO  USAP— A  Spaci  Age  Paxtnxrship 
("In  response  to  the  will  of  Congress — and 
the  dictates  of  commonsense — NASA  and 
the  Air  Force  are  cooperating  effectively  In 
many  wavs  which  will  benefit  both  agencies 
and  which  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation.") 

(By  James  K.  Webb.  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration) 
History  will  surely  record  that  America's 
most  significant  answer  to  Sputnik  was  the 
prompt  passage  of- the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  which  President  Elsenhower 
signed  Into  law  on  July  29.  1958. 

In  this  act.  Congress  declared  that  the 
"general  welfare  and  security"  of  the  United 
States  required  adequate  provision  for  a 
national  space   program. 

The  act  created  the  NaUonal  Aeronautics 
and  Space  AdmlnUtraUon  (NASA)  and  gave 
this  new  civilian  agency  broad  responsibility 
for  meeting  many  of  the  space  needs  of  the 
Nation,  but  also  stated  that  the  Defense 
Department  should  be  responsible  for,  and 
direct  those  space  activities  "peculiar  to  or 
primarily  associated  with  the  development 
of  weapon  systems,  mUltary  operations,  or 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  (Including 
the  research  and  development  necessary  to 
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make  effective  provlelon  for  the  defense  of 
the  United  States)." 

The  Air  Fortse  haa  since  been  'designated 
by  the  OOD  as  the  serylce  to  implement  the 
major  portion  ot  the  militarj  space  effort. 
Thus  NASA  and  the  Air  Force  have  become 
the  principal  partners  in  carrying  out  the 
national  space  program  as  recommended  by 
the  President  and  authorized  and  funded 
by  Congress. 

From  the  beginning.  Congress  expected 
this  to  be  a  close  and  effective  partnership. 
Congress  wanted  to  assiire  maximum  free- 
dom for  both  the  clTlllan  and  military  agen- 
cies in  carrying  out  their  assigned  parts  of 
the  national  space  effort.  Also,  Congress 
wanted  the  broad  space  capabilities  of  the 
Nation  to  be  built  up  as  rapidly  as  posblble, 
without  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort 
or  waste  of  national  reeources. 

On  this  sixth  anniversary  of  the  passage 
of  the  Space  Act  and  the  creation  of  NASA, 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  during  the  past 
6  years  there  has  been  a  steady  strengthening 
of  understanding,  cocM'dinatlon,  and  mutual 
support  between  the  Air  Force  and  NASA. 

In  response  to  the  will  of  Congress — and 
the  dictates  of  commonsense — NASA  and 
the  Air  Force  are  cooperaMng  effectively  in 
many  ways  which  benefit  both  agencies  and 
which  serve  the  beet  interests  of  the  Nation. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  dlcuss  with 
readers  of  the  Alnnan  the  general  areas  in 
which  this  cooperation  has  been  most  fruit- 
ful and  to  express  NASA's  appreciation  for 
all  that  the  Air  Force  has  done  to  help  us 
during  these  6  years. 

I  want  to  stress  the  very  beneficial  coopera- 
tion in  implementing  the  national  launch 
vehicle  program;  the  many  supporting  serv- 
ices which  the  Air  Force  supplies  to  NASA; 
the  growing  croes-use  of  facilities;  the  valu- 
able contribution  made  by  Air  Force  officers 
assigned  to  NASA;  the  personal  contacts 
and  everyday  working  arrangements  essen- 
tial to  an  effective  partnership  between  the 
two  agencies;  the  excellent  cooperation  In  the 
Gemini  program;  and  the  potential  value 
of  the  Apollo  program  to  national  defense. 

The  rapid  rate  of  progress  in  the  NASA 
part  of  the  national  space  program  over  the 
past  6  years  would  have  been  impossible 
without  the  launch  vehicles  and  related 
technology  derived  from  Air  Force  missile 
programs. 

VERSATILE    LAUNCH    VEHICLES 

NASA  has  relied  heavily  on  the  Thor, 
Atlas.  Agena.  and  Titan  II  rockets  de- 
veloped by  the  Air  Force  and  will  continue 
to  use  them  extensively  throughout  much 
of  this  decade. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  also  that  with  these 
rockets  we  got  much  more  than  hardware. 
We  obtained  the  advantage  of  the  experi- 
ence and  competence  and  good  will  of  the 
Air  Force  personnel  who  helped  us  procure 
and  use  these  rockets  and  who  have  worked 
with  us  closely  In  further  perfecting  them. 

A  well-known  example  of  mutually  bene- 
ficial NASA-Air  Force  cooperation  In  the  past 
has  been  the  use  of  the  Atlas  rocket  to 
launch  four  successful  flights  of  Mercury 
astronauts  in  earth  orbit. 

Now  the  more  powerful  and  ever-ready 
Titan  I  rocket  of  the  Air  Force  Is  being 
used  to  launch  NASA's  two-man  Oemlni 
spacecraft.  This  spacecraft,  In  turn,  will  be 
an  Important  element  of  the  Air  Force  Man- 
ned Orbiting  Laboratory  system  to  be 
launched  in  1967  or   1968  by  the  Titan  III. 

The  Atlas-Agena  combination  devel- 
oped by  the  Air  Force  U  being  used  by  NASA 
to  send  unmanned  Ranger  spacecraft  to  the 
moon  and  unmanned  Mariner  spacecraft  to 
the  vicinity  of  Venus  and  Mars. 

This  same  combination  will  also  be  used 
to  launch  the  Agena  upper  stage — with 
much  of  its  fuel  unexpended — as  a  target 
satellite  for  the  Oemlni  astronauts  to  ren- 
dezvous with. 


The  multiple  restart  capability  ot  the 
Agena  rocket  and  its  highly  accurate  guid- 
ance mechanismji  will  make  it  an  excellent 
target  for  rendasvous  maneuvers. 

The  Atla^ -Centaur  combination  in  which 
the  Air  Force  and  NASA  pioneered  the 
first  successful  use  ot  liquid  hydrogen  as  a 
space  rocket  fuel,  can  send  more  than  a  ton 
of  payload  to  the  mooa  and  UOO  pounds  to 
Mars  or  Venus.  Ita  first  major  assignment 
will  be  to  soft-land  the  unmanned  Sur- 
veyor spacecraft  on  the  moon  to  help  lo- 
cate the  best  landing  sites  for  the  Apollo 
astronauts. 

The  Air  Force  Thor  and  the  NASA  Delta 
upper  stage  have  proved  to  be  a  moet  reliable 
and  useful  combination.  Up  to  May  l  of  this 
year,  the  Thor-Delta  had  orbited  22  NASA 
scientific,  weather,  and  communication  satel- 
lites, with  only  2  launch  vehicle  failures  (on 
the  Ist  and  24tb  launches). 

Delta's  achievements  Include  Syncoms  I 
and  II,  the  first  satellites  ever  placed  In  syn- 
chronous "hovering"  orbit  some  22,300  miles 
above  the  earth.  NASA  has  many  additional 
missions  scheduled  for  Thor-Delta. 

THK    NATIONAL    LAUNCH    VEHICLE    PROGRAM 

NASA  and  the  Department  of  Defense  have 
gone  far  beyond  the  Initial  cooperation  in- 
volving NASA  use  of  launch  vehicles  derived 
from  military  programs.  Now  we  are  coop- 
erating closely  to  assure  that  all  the  preeent 
and  future  launch  vehicle  needs  of  the 
United  States  are  met  as  economically  as  pos- 
sible. 

To  design,  build,  and  test  a  space  laimch 
vehicle  of  a  new  type  is  extremely  coeUy  in 
terms  of  time,  money,  and  technical  man- 
power. Thus  it  is  of  great  importance  that  all 
U.S.  development  programs  tor  launch  vehi- 
cles be  carefully  coordinated. 

Furthermore,  if  we  do  not  have  too  many 
different  types  of  launch  vehicles,  we  can 
concentrate  on  improving  the  reliability  and 
performance  of  our  best  ones  and  on  reduc- 
ing their  cost. 

This  is  why  a  national  launch  vehicle 
program  has  been  established  by  agreement 
of  NASA  and  DOD  to  provide  the  rocket  en- 
gines and  launch  vehicles  for  both  civilian 
and  military  space  activities. 

Under  this  agreement,  the  Air  Force  Is  re- 
ponsible  for  the  Thor  and  Atlas  boosters; 
the  Agena  upper  stage  rocket;  and  the  com- 
plete Titan  II  and  Titan  III  space  launch 
vehicles. 

NASA  Is  responsible  for  the  small,  solid- 
fueled  Scout  rocket  (which  is  convenient  and 
economical  for  orbital  payloads  up  to  240 
pounds) ;  the  E>elta  and  Centaur  upper  stage 
rockets;  and  the  complete  Saturn  I,  Saturn 
1-B,  and  Saturn  V  launch  vehicles. 

The  launch  vehicle  agreement  between 
NASA  and  DOD  also  provides  that  no  new 
launch  vehicle  will  be  developed  without 
the  concurrence  of  both  agencies.  NASA's 
Saturn  V  and  the  Air  Force  Titan  III  have 
each  received  this  Joint  concurrence. 

OPXKAnoNS    SUPPORT 

NASA  continues  to  look  to  the  Air  Force 
for  many  essential  services  in  support  of  Its 
of>eratlons.     Here   are    some   examples: 

Most  major  NASA  launchlngs  take  place 
over  the  Air  Force  Eastern  Test  Range.  The 
Air  Force,  as  executive  agent  for  operating 
the  range,  provides  range  clearance  and 
safety,  electric  interference  monitoring, 
tracking  to  the  point  where  the  spacecraft 
enters  orbit,  and  many  other  related  services. 

In  some  NASA  programs,  the  Air  Force  has 
the  responsibility  for  the  actual  launch. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  Mercury  program, 
and  will  also  be  true  in  the  Gemini  program. 

The  6566th  Aerospace  Test  Wing  located 
at  Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Fla..  had  responsi- 
bility for  final  installation,  prelaunch  check- 
outs, and  actual  launch  of  the  Atlas  rocket  in 
the  Mercury  program.  The  complete  success 
of  the  four  Atlas  launchingi  of  manned 
orbital  flights  is  eloquent  testimony  on  the 


competence  and  devotion  to  duty  of  a^ 
unit. 

The  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  have  a  nu^ 
Important  role  to  play  in  helping  to  recovv 
astronauts  upon  completion  of  their  spaos 
fUghto.  eapeciaUy  if  something  goes  wrons 
and  a  landing  is  made  in  a  remote  or  inae« 
cessible  area  of  the  globe. 

In  the  final  Merctiry  flight,  for  example,  M 
contingency  recovery  aircraft  and  parareaous 
personnel  were  located  at  28  stacking  basas 
around  the  w<M-Id  and  alerted  to  go  into  ac- 
tion  if  necessary.  None  of  them  were  needed, 
thanks  in  large  measure  to  the  skill  and  cool- 
headed  performance  of  Air  Force  MaJ.  L 
Gordon  Cooper,  who  brought  his  capsule  in 
for  a  bull's-eye  landing  under  manual  con- 
trol, after  an  electrical  failure  had  eliminated 
his  autopilot  and  the  attitude  indicators. 

Recovery  operations  in  earth  orbital  flights 
are  relatively  simple  when  the  spacecraft  fly 
along  predetermined  paths.  Later  in  the 
decade,  when  spacecraft  change  their  orbital 
plane  in  rendezvous  maneuvers,  or  when 
they  reenter  the  earth's  atmosphere  on  tra- 
Jectory  from  the  moon,  astronaut  recovery 
may  be  more  dlfflcult.  But  I  am  certain  the 
Air  Force  and  Navy  will  be  well  prepared  to 
assist  in  such  missions. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  the 
Air  Force  to  retrieve  in  mid-air  the  capsules 
which  will  be  ejected  from  NASA  satellltse 
carrying  biological  experiments.  Ttils  is  a 
technique  developed  by  the  Air  Force  with 
greet  success  in  the  Discoverer  series  of  satel- 
lltes. 

The  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  also  perform 
valuable  inspection  and  auditing  services  for 
NASA  In  aerospace  contractor  plants. 

SPACE  MXDICINK 

Quite  naturally,  NASA  has  drawn  heavUy 
on  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  military 
specialist  in  space  medicine  and  bioastro- 
nautics;  and  NASA  and  Air  Force  repre* 
sentatives  are  working  closely  together  to 
solve  the  dilDcult  problems  connected  with 
the  long  flights  of  our  astronauts  In  the  near 
future. 

NASA  has  made  valuable  use  of  facilities 
and  experienced  personnel  at  research  centers 
such  as  the  Air  Force  School  of  Aerospace 
Medicine  ut  Brooks  AFB;  Tex.;  the  Naval 
School  of  Aviation  Medicine  at  Pensacola, 
Fla.;  the  Aviation  Medical  AoceleraUon 
Laboratory  at  Johnsvllle,  Pa.;  and  the  Army 
Quartermaster  Institute  at  Chicago.  111. 
•  caoss-T7sx  or  rAcmrms 

NASA  and  the  DOD  are  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  ways  In  which  cross-use  of  fa- 
clUtiea  can  avoid  costly  duplication.  I  have 
Just  cited  one  good  example — in  space  medi- 
cine.    Here  are  a  few  more: 

NASA  has  constructed  stands  at  Edwards 
AFB,  Calif.,  for  testing  the  giant  F-1  rocket 
engine  used  in  the  Saturn  V.  Smaller  NASA 
rocket  engines  are  tested  to  Air  Force  vacuiun 
facilities  at  the  Arnold  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Center  at  Tullahoma,  Tenn.  Liquid 
hydrogen  for  the  RL-10  engines  used  in  the 
Centaur  and  the  second  stage  of  the  Saturn — 
Is  produced  at  a  plcmt  in  West  Palm  Beach, 
owned  by  the  Air  Force. 

As  time  goes  on,  NASA  will  also  have  valu- 
able and  unique  facilities  of  great  use  to  the 
Air   Force. 

ASTRONAUTS 

The  NASA  astronauts  are  an  Important 
link  between  the  civilian  space  effort  and 
military  services. 

Three  of  the  seven  original  Mercury  astro- 
nauts were  Air  Force  officers.  And.  of  the 
29  astronauts  now  to  training  for  Gemini  and 
Apollo  flights.  IS  are  active  duty  Air  Force 
officers  and  X  are  former  Air  Force  dBcers. 
These  include  the  three  who  took  part  to  the 
Mercury  program. 

MaJ.  Vtrgli  I.  Orisson.  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
Lt.  Comdr.  John  W.  Young,  of  the  Navy,  have 
been  ehoeen  to  make  the  first  manned 
Oemlni  flight  later  this  year. 


Tt  Is  essential  for  the  success  of  the  na- 
tional space  program  that  NASA  be  able  to 
d^w  on  the  Air  Force  and  other  services  for 
hiirhlv  qualified  astronaut  candidates.  It  is 
Mually  important  that  the  Air  Force,  to  turn, 
^u  full  benefit  of  the  space  flight  experi- 
ence the  astronaut*  gain  during  NASA  mU- 

MANACEMENT    PERSONNEL 

The  Air  Force  also  Rives  valuable  support 
to  the  civilian  part  of  the  national  space 
proprara  by  supplying  officers  who  can  fill 
important  technical  and  managerial  posi- 
tions on  the  NASA  staff. 

More  than  100  Air  Force  officers  and  en- 
listed men  on  active  duty  are  currently  s£- 
BlKned  to  positions  of  responsibility  with 
NASA  Ordinarily,  they  serve  2  to  4  years 
with  NASA  and  then  are  reassigned  within 
the  Air  Force. 

This  enables  NASA  to  benefit  from  the  op- 
erational experience  gained  by  Air  Force  offi- 
cers In  the  rapid  bulld-up  of  American  mis- 
sile suength  and  related  technology.  It  also 
(rives  Air  Force  officers  the  opportunity  to 
participate  directly  in  the  management  of 
the  Nation's  pioneer  manned  space  flight 
programs  and  to  obtain  firsthand  experience 
m  manned  space  flight  operations 

This  direct  participation  of  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel m  NASA  programs  does  much  to  cre- 
ate a  climate  of  mutual  understanding.  It 
facilitates  the  exchange  of  Ideas  and  pro- 
motes sound  long-range  planning  of  the  na- 
tional space  program. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion that  MaJ.  Gen.  Samuel  C.  Phillips,  form- 
erly director  of  the  Mlnuteman  program  for 
the  Air  Force,  U  now  the  deputy  director  of 
the  ApoUo  program  to  NASA's  Office  of 
Manned  Space  Plight.  In  this  position  Gen- 
eral Phillips  has  a  key  role  In  thU  Nation's 
most  important  manned  space  flight  effort  In 
the  present  decade. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Don  R.  Oslrander.  now  com- 
majidor.  Office  of  Aerospace  Research.  USAF, 
served  for  2  years  with  NASA  as  director  of 
the  Office  of  Launch  Vehicle  Programs. 

IMPROVID    LIAISON 

Day-to-day  oooperation  between  NASA 
and  the  Air  Force  was  greatly  facUltated  2 
years  ago  when  an  office  of  the  Air  Force 
Systems  Command  was  set  up  in  the  Office  of 
Maimed  Space  FUght  at  NASA  headquartere 
to  Washington. 

This  Air  Faroe  office  Is  headed  by  MaJ.  Gen. 
O.  J.  Rltland,  Deputy  Commander  for  l^>ace 
of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Commaaid.  Gen- 
eral Rltland  also  has  an  office  at  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base,  Md. 

Establishment  of  General  Rltland's  office 
imder  the  same  poof  with  the  men  responsi- 
ble for  NASA's  manned  sp^ace  flight  program 
has  been  one  of  the  factors  contributing  to 
the  increased  understajidlng,  coordtoatlon. 
and  mutual  support  betweem  NASA  and  the 
Air  Force  which  I  mentioned  earlier. 

NASA  has  also  established  the  office  of 
Deputy  Associate  Administrator  for  Defense 
Affairs,  headed  by  Adm.  W.  Fred  Boone. 
This  office  is  the  focal  f)otot  to  NASA  for  the 
handling  of  affairs  vk-lth  the  DOD  and  the 
military  services,  and  for  matters  pertaining 
to  the  NASA-DOD  Boards 

Secretary  McNamara  and  I  have  worked 
closely  together  on  a  personal  basis  and  as 
members  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council,  which  recommends  major 
space  policies  to  the  President. 

The  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  Co- 
ordinating Board  has  been  revitalized  as  the 
principal  forum  for  regular  contacU  between 
the  decisionmaking  officials  of  NASA  and 
DOD.  The  Board  meets  every  4  to  6  weeks, 
ajul  Itfi  six  panels  meet  more  often. 

GEMINI    PROGRAM    PLANNING    BOARD 

A  second  ooordlnatlng  group  that  has  been 
very  successful  is  the  Getnlnl  Program 
Planning  Bpard.  which  Secretary  McNamara 
and  I  set  up  nearly  2  years  ago.    Its  purpose 
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Is  to  assxire  tha-t  the  Getnlnl  program  meets 
Air  Faroe  needs  as  well  as  NASA  needs  with 
as  little  duplication  of  effort  aa  poesible. 

The  GPPB  has  two  cochalnneQ,  Dr.  Robert 
Seejnans.  the  Aaeoolate  Adnilnlsb«.tor  ct 
NASA,  and  Dr.  Brockway  McMillan.  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  Board  members 
are  Oen.  Bernard  A.  Shrlever,  commander, 
Air  Force  Systems  Command;  Dr.  Albert  HaU, 
Deputy  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engtoeering  for  Space;  Adm.  W.  Fred  Boone, 
Deputy  Aasoclate  Admtolstrator  of  NASA  for 
Defense  Affah^:  and  Dr.  George  Muellw. 
NASA  Associate  Administrator  for  Manned 
Space  Flight. 

Through  arrangements  worked  out  by  the 
GPPB,  Air  Force  experiments  will  be  carried 
out  on  Gemini  flights  and  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel will  participate  to  Gemini  prefilght 
checkout,  launch  operations,  and  flight 
operations.  An  Air  Force  field  office  has  been 
established  at  NASA's  Manned  Space  Flight 
Center  at  Houston  to  manage  Air  Force  par- 
ticipation  to   the  Gemini  program. 

DOD  experiments  to  be  performed  on  early 
Gemini  flights  Include  visual  observation  of 
objects  on  earth  and  in  space  and  auton- 
omous navigation  exercises  conducted  by 
the  astronauts  to  see  how  well  they  can  plot 
their  position  in  space  without  help  from 
ground  stations. 

NASA  experiments  on  early  Gemini  flight* 
Will  provide  design  information  for  later 
Gemini  flights  and  also  for  Apollo  and  more 
advanced  manned  missions.  Gemini  astrtv 
nauts  will  also  practice  leavmg  their  space- 
craft and  moving  about  near  them  In  space. 
thus  becoming  living  earth  satellites. 

APOLLO'S   POTENTIAL 

Certainly  a  major  reason  for  the  growing 
cooperation  between  NASA  and  the  Air  Force 
In  recent  years  has  been  the  increased  aware- 
ness that  the  NASA  programs  to  develop 
broad  national  capabilities  to  manned  space 
flight  in  this  decade— the  Gemini  and  Apollo 
programs — are  of  great  value  to  determining 
the  potential  of  space  to  national  defense  and 
development  of  the  essential  requirements  for 
successful  space  utilization. 

The  near-earth  orbital  flights  and  rendez- 
vous maneuvers  currently  planned  for 
Gemini  and  Apollo  wiU  give  the  United  States 
some  2,000  hours  of  spacecraft  operation  and 
5.000  hours  of  spaoe-fllght  experience  for 
men  before  any  flights  to  the  moon  are 
undertaken  by  our  astronauts. 

The  Gemtol  program  will  jH-ovlde  the 
operating  experience,  the  spacecraft,  the 
tests  of  equipment,  and  the  long  dtiratlon 
stays  In  space  that  must  precede  the  MOL 
program. 

The  Apollo  program  will  provide  the  more 
advanced  spacecraft  and  the  much  larger 
boosters  esfientlal  for  development  of  larger 
space  stations  to  earth  orbit  should  these  be 
decided  upon.  The  Saturn  V,  for  example, 
can  put  240,000  pounds  toto  earth  orbit.  And 
we  are  studytog  the  possibility  of  ustog 
a  modified  Ajwllo  spacecraft  for  orbital  mis- 
sions lasttog  120  days  or  as  part  of  an  orbital 
research  laboratory. 

At  a  time  when  possible  military  missions 
for  manned  spacecraft  have  not  yet  been 
clearly  defined,  the  NASA  Gemtol  and  Apollo 
programs  and  the  Air  Force  MOL  program 
f&e  developing  American  manned  space  flight 
technology  and  operating  experience  at  a 
rapid  rate. 

We  believe  that  the  progress  called  for  in 
the  Gemini,  Apollo,  and  MOL  will  enable  us 
to  demonstrate  clear  superiority  over  the 
Soviet  Union  in  manned  q^ace  flight  capa- 
bilities during  this  decade. 

Our  accomplishments  to  these  three  pro- 
grams win  prepare  us  much  better  for  what- 
ever further  steps  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
our  national  defense  needs  in  space. 

The  Gemini  and  Apollo  programs  have 
filled  an  Impcwtant  need.  They  have  pro- 
vided   clear    objectives    and    schedules    and 


fundtog    to   maintain   American    progress    in 
space  technology  at  a  high  rate 

The  fact  that  the  Apollo  program  is  geared 
to  accomplishment  of  a  lunar  landing  in 
this  decade  should  not  obscure  the  much 
more  Important  truth  that  Apollo  is  a 
logical  and  orderly  step  forward  in  basic 
space  technology.  Selecttog  the  moon  as 
the  target  for  manned  space  flight  to  this 
decade  has  not  htodered,'  but  has  accel- 
erated, our  broad  technological  advance 

RESEARCH     FOR     THE     rXTTURE 

Apollo  is  our  most  advanced  program  in 
manned  space  flight  at  the  present  time  but 
certainly  no  one  considers  it  the  end  of  the 
line. 

Already  NASA  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense are  deeply  engaged  in  wcwklng  together 
to  determtoe  what  our  next  major  programs 
in  the  field  of  manned  space  filght  should  be 

To  support  this  study  and  planning. 
NASA  and  the  Air  Force  have  a  number  ol 
experimental  projects  which  are  being  car- 
ried out  Jointly  or  which  are  of  great  mutual 
interest  even  if  only  one  agency  is  actually 
responsible. 

Good  examples  are  the  Air  Force  ASSET 
project  and  NASA's  M-2  project  for  testing 
reentry  vehicles  of  various  shapes  and  struc- 
tures. And  the  Joint  work  already  done  by 
the  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  NASA  on  the  X-15 
project  has  produced  scwne  of  the  brightest 
pages  in  the  history  of  aerospace  research. 

Other  areas  of  keen  mutual  interest  and 
study  involve  large  solid  rocket  motors  large 
space  stations,  an  upper-stage  nuclear  rocket 
nuclear  generators  of  electric  power  for  use 
aboard  spacecraft,  reusable  booster  rockets. 
a  true  aerospace  plane,  and  other  projects 
ranging  through  the  entire  8p>ectrum  of 
technological  pioneering  required  U  space  is 
to  be  free,  peaceful,  and  of  maximum  bene- 
fit to  the  human  race. 


Hitler's  Invasion  of  Poland — September 
1,  1939— 25th  Aimifersary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRIS  B.  McDOWELL,  JR. 

or    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  21.  1964 

Mr.  MCDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sep- 
tember 1  of  this  year  marks  the  25th 
anniversary  of  Hitler's  undeclared  war 
and  unheralded  attack  of  Poland.  It 
was  a  treacherous  move,  rare  even  in 
the  violent  history  of  modern  times, 
which  ushered  in  a  tragic  period  in 
Poland's  history,  in  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope, and  of  the  whole  world.  The  evil 
forces  let  loose  on  orders  by  a  maniac, 
obsessed  -with  the  idea  of  Germanic  race 
superiority  and  blindly  following  his 
purely  personal  instincts,  were  meant 
to  create  a  new  German  empire  under 
his  personal  leadership,  and  which  were 
to  shape  the  history  of  Europe  and  man- 
kind for  the  next  thousand  years.  The 
attainment  of  this  madman's  dream 
meant  the  conquest,  the  subjugation. 
and  the  enslavement  of  all  peoples 
neighboring  Germany. 

Unhappily  the  valiant  Poles,  who  had 
the  courage  not  to  be  browbeaten  and 
cowed  by  their  cruel  and  more  powerful 
foes,  were  the  first  victims  of  Nazi  mili- 
tary aggression.  Dauntless  and  defiant, 
and  though  outnumbered  and  out- 
maneuvered  and  finally  overpowered  by 
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the  sheer  weight  of  brute  force,  gallant 
Poles  fought  valiantly  against  their 
ruthless  foes.  Even  when  their  home- 
land was  overrun  by  the  invaders  and 
then  paxtitloned  between  Nazi  Gennaxiy 
and  Soviet  Russia,  they  continued  their 
fight  with  all  the  means  at  their  disposal 
throughout  the  war.  never  doubting  the 
righteousness  of  their  cause  and  its  ulti- 
mate triumph. 

Even  before  the  outbreak  of  Hitler's 
undeclared  war  on  Poland  there  was  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
great  Republic,  nor  in  the  minds  of 
thoee  guiding  the  destinies  of  this 
country.  We  had  shown  our  whole- 
hearted sympathy  for  the  Polish  people 
and  had  more  or  less  committed  our- 
selves to  help  them,  morally  at  least,  in 
every  way  possible.  Unfortunately,  we 
were  unable  to  do  much  for  them  dur- 
ing the  war.  but  we  did  all  in  our  power 
to  secure  for  the  Poles  the  best  possible 
terms  under  which  a  new  Poland  was 
recreated  after  the  war,  and  since  then 
we  have  shown  a  deep  concern  with  the 
fate  of  Poland.  Though  robbed  of  a 
part  of  their  historic  homeland  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  they  were  partly  compen- 
sated for  these  losses  in  the  West,  and 
under  the  circumstances  Poles  have 
made  the  very  best  of  an  unfortunate 
territorial  bargain.  In  this  we  had  no 
voice  and  nothing  to  do ;  we  simply  were 
unable  to  help  them.  But  since  the  end 
of  the  last  war,  especially  during  the  last 
few  years  the  Government  of  this  coun- 
try has  given  unstinted  moral  support 
to  the  Poles  and  has  given  Immense  ma- 
terial aid,  both  in  kind  and  in  cash. 

On  the  observance  of  this  25th  anni- 
versary. I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  are 
glad  to  be  of  help  to  these  deserving 
Poles,  as  we  are  always  prepared  to  do  so. 
I  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
text  of  a  recent  statement  issued  by  the 
Council  of  the  Polish  Societies  and  Clubs 
In  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  the  Dela- 
ware Division  of  the  Polish  American 
Congress. 

The  statement  follows: 
The  25th  Anniversart  or  Attack  on  Poland 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  Septemtxr  1.  1939, 
Hitler  sent  his  Nazi  legions  storming  Into 
Poland,  thereby  preclpltaitLng  the  greatest 
holocaust  In  the  history  of  mankind.  Out- 
numbered, lacking  modern  equipment, 
slabbed  In  the  back  by  Stalin,  the  Polish 
people  fought  with  their  traditional  bravery 
until  crushed  by  the  weight  of  superior 
forces.  Despite  the  surprise  attack,  Poland 
resisted  35  days.  Prance.  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land assisted  by  the  British  exp>edltlonar7 
corps  and  with  a  9-moath  mobilization,  gave 
up  the  fight  after  38  dasrs. 

While  the  Polish  people  fought  valiantly 
against  the  Na2j  aggressors.  S<jvlet  Russia  on 
September  17.  1939.  sent  its  troops  to  Poland 
under  the  guise  of  liberators.  Poland,  the 
'Knight  among  nations"  fell  victim.  Both 
aggressors  divided  the  country  between  thenx, 
hoping  to  erase  Poland  off  the  map  of  the 
world. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Poles  fougnt  for 
the  United  Natlorw  cause,  on  land,  at  sea. 
and  In  the  air.  Polish  troops  dlatlng\ilshe<l 
themselves  In  campaigns  In  France.  Italy,  In 
Germany.  They  stormed  the  difficult 
heights  of  Monte  Casino  The  end  of  World 
War  II  brought  freedom  to  the  Allied  Coun- 
tries— but  Poland,  the  first  to  fight  the  ag- 
gressor, the  first  to  atop  the  German  blltz- 
krelg,  fell  victim  to  appeasement  and  was 
betrayed  at  YalU  by  her  friends  and  allies. 


Ruled  toy  the  Moscow -sponsored  Warsaw 
puppet  regime — the  people  of  Poland  have 
not  forgotten  September  of  1989 — tiie  Irt  and 
the  17th  day — and  hope  &nd  pray  that  the 
fate  which  befell  the  Nasi  aggree«)r«  will 
aoon  become  the  lot  erf  the  Oonununlst  ag- 
^eeeore,  and  Poland  will  once  again  be  free 
and  Independent 


Tlie  TV  A — An  Addreti  by  the  Honorable 
Paul  Rand  Dixon,  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commiition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or    TKMN  ESSES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Augt^st  21,  1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Mr.  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  recently  delivered 
an  eloquent  and  outstanding  address  be- 
fore the  members  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Murfrees- 
boro.  Tenn.,  in  the  district  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  in  the  Congress. 

Chairman  Dixon  gives  an  interesting 
description  of  events  leading  up  to  the 
formation  of  the  TV  A.  He  describes  the 
battles  that  have  been  fought  and  the 
struggles  that  have  been  waged  for  con- 
trol of  the  Tennessee  River  throughout 
history,  and  points  to  the  acliievements 
of  the  TVA  through  its  unified  system 
of  major  dams  along  the  650-niile  Unk 
of  the  important,  navigable  Tennessee 
River — significantly  indicating  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  electric  power  pro- 
duction and  other  benefits  to  the  people 
which  this  well-known  Government 
agency  has  meant  and  means  in  the  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources  in  the 
public  interest. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
Chairman  EWxon's  address  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

The  address  follows: 
TVA  AND  THK  SPimrr  or  th«  Vallet 

We  nieet  today  here  In  what  Is  affection- 
ately known  as  "the  Valley,"  on  what  Bruce 
Catton  called  "this  hallowed  ground."  for 
here  the  Battle  of  Stonee  River  occurred. 
And  In  cajse  there  U  a  stranger  here,  the 
Valley  of  the  Termeseee  Includes  practically 
all  of  Tennessee  and  parts  of  six  other 
States.  On  December  31.  18^2,  Gen.  Braxton 
BraKg,  CSA.  had  occupied  Murfreeeboro  with 
38.000  Confederates.  Astride  the  river.  Just 
northwest  of  Murfreesboro,  was  Oen.  William 
S.  Rosecrans,  U.S.  Army,  with  44.000  Union 
soldiers  who  had  pushed  down  from  N.ish- 
vUle  to  attack  Bragg  and  drive  him  from 
Murfreesboro  Bragg  moved  out  of  the  city 
northwestward  and  took  a  strong  position, 
also  astride  the  river.  The  battle  opened 
with  a  charge  the  morning  of  the  3l8t  of  De- 
cember, by  General  Hardee  of  Georgia,  com- 
manding Bragg's  left.  General  Hardee 
charged  from  the  Widow  Smith's  house 
against  the  Union  right  flank.  The  flghUng 
was  so  fierce  that  In  the  first  few  minutes 
one  northern  brigade  suffered  500  casualties. 
Within  an  hour.  Hardee  turned  Roeecrans' 
right  flank  in  the  first  day's  fighting.  Rose- 
crans  was  pressed  back  In  an  almost  i- 
shaped  crescent  around  his  headquarters,  his 
right  crumpled  back  on  his  center.  Bragg 
thought  he  had  won  and  wired  New  Year's 


Eve  greetings  to  Richmond  the  night  of  ths 
Slst. 

However,  instead  o*  returning  to  Nashville, 
Roeecrans  reformed  and  preparations  con- 
tinued January  1:  and  on  January  2,  Gen. 
John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  who  bad 
recently  resigned  as  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  to  become  a  major  general  la 
the  Confederate  Army,  charged  Rosecrans' 
left  in  a  fierce  attempt  to  carry  the  field. 
This  was  unsuccessful  Inasmuch  as  rein- 
forcements had  arrived  fr«n  Nashville.  The 
extent  of  General  Brecklnrldges  effort  can 
be  Judged  by  the  fact  that  he  lost  1,800  men 
In  thU  charge  on  the  last  day  of  battle. 
General  Roeecrans  was  assisted  by  Gen. 
George  Thomas,  later  to  be  known  as  the 
•Rock  of  OhlckamAuga,"  Oen.  Arthur  Mac- 
Arthur,  the  father  of  Oen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  and  Oen.  Phil  Shwldan,  who  was  la 
command  of  a  brigade  on  the  turned  right. 
Casualties  of  this  3-day  battle  were  13,000 
Union  troops  and  13.000  Confederates.  No- 
body really  won  although  Bragg,  as  usual 
overly  cautious,  withdrew  36  miles  toward 
Chattanooga  and  Rosecrans  moved  Into  the 
city  of  Murfreesboro. 

Strangely  enough,  both  commanders  had 
had  the  same  plan  of  battle,  to  attack  his 
opponent's  right  flank.  The  advantage  was 
therefore  with  the  Sist  to  attack.  Bragg  was 
never  one  to  press  his  advantage  and  here 
at  Stonee  River,  as  BVa  months  later  at  Chlck- 
amauga,  lost  his  chance  to  destroy  Roeecrans' 
Army  of  the  Cumberland.  This  battle  was  of 
great  Importance,  though,  as  It  caused  Bragg 
to  retreat  toward  Chattanooga  and  was  the 
beginning  of  the  movement  that  cut  the 
Confederacy  In  half. 

One  hundred  and  one  and  a  half  years 
after  the  Battle  of  Stones  River  before  Mur- 
freesboro. here  In  this  historic  part  of  Ten- 
nessee, we  gather  to  celebrate  the  strength 
and  glory  of  the  modem  Tennessee  Valley. 
This  Includes  all  of  Tennessee  and  parts  of 
six  other  States:  Alabama.  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia. In  so  doing,  we  are  mindful  of  the 
time  Murfreesboro  was  the  capital  of  Ten- 
nessee and  In  fancy's  eye  can  see  Andrew 
Jackson  and  Jimmy  Polk  and  Judge  Oratan 
and  General  Coffee  busy  at  their  political 
maneuvers  which  gave  Tennessee  two  of  her 
three  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  a 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rcpyresenta- 
tlves.  not  to  mention  numerous  Cabinet 
members  and  other  positions  of  prominence. 
We  can  almost  feel  the  presence  of  Gen. 
Braxton  Bragg  and  the  Army  of  the  Teruies- 
see  and  Arkansas"  great  Confederate  hero. 
Gen.  Pat  Cleburne,  who  rode  to  his  death 
barefooted  at  the  Battle  of  Franklin,  No- 
vember 30.  1864,  a  years  after  the  battle  here, 
having  given  his  boots  to  a  subordinate  Just 
before  leading  his  last  charge.  Eplscopad 
Bishop  Leonldas  Polk  rides  these  hills  and 
crosses  this  river  once  more  as  a  lieutenant 
general.  CSA,  accompanied  by  the  great  John 
C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  and  the  re- 
doubtable Gen.  William  J.  Hardee  of  Geor- 
gia, and  Gen.  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner.  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Gen.  Joe  Wheeler,  of  Alabama,  at 
the  head  of  his  cavalry. 

We  think  of  the  long  and  Illustrious  list 
of  Tennessee  Confederate  generals  who  were 
present  here  December  31,  1862:  General 
Cheatham,  Oen.  Alex  Stewart,  General  Mc- 
Cown,  General  Maney,  General  Donelson, 
General  Pillow,  and  General  Rains,  who  was 
killed  In  the  first  day  of  battle  leading  the 
Second  Brigade  of  McCown's  division.  Gen- 
eral Strahl.  who  was  to  die  later  In  tlie  Battle 
of  Franklin  with  the  Immortal  son  of  Arkan- 
sas, Cleburne,  and  four  other  Confederate 
brigadiers.  General  Roger  W.  Hanson,  of 
Kentufky.  also  gave  his  life  here  In  the  first 
day's  charge. 

We  like  to  think  of  colorful  Lt.  Gen. 
Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  of  Memphis,  riding 
In  and  out  of  Murfreesboro  almost  at  will 
throughout  the  war  with  a  gallant  band  who 


M.vlsed  and  executed  the  modem  plncer 
i!m..nt  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the 
SS^ZfS? 'Marshal  Rommel  and  1^ 
,Vn^  AlTlka  Corps  were  clever  enough  to 
:Sy  lil^-t  Jco^nl  tacuc  of  "Old 
^ford-  and  his  hard-rldlng,  hard-flght- 
^Tennesseans  who  liked  to  "get  thar  fust- 
^f  with  the  moetest,"  and  generally  dld^ 

iTove  Tennessee,  my  native  State,     "ms 
^ftt  State  that  sent  so  many  men  to  the 
SI^lc^  war  when  Polk  was  President  that 
iter  ^ce  It  has  been  called  the  Volunteer 
Rtlte      I  «n  intensely  proud  of   her  record 
fml  tbe  lives  and  deeds  of  her  great  men. 
7^  always  moved  deeply  when  I  return  here 
i^e  physical  beauty  of  this  terrain  from 
2eOr«tt   smoky   Mountains    In    east    Ten- 
neLee^    the    rolling    hills    and    blue    grass 
ofl^at  John  Trotwood  Moore  called   "the 
Simple  of  the  unlver«^-the  middle  basin  of 
T^nS^"  across  the  Cumberland  and   the 
Tennessee  Into  the  flat  cotton  lands  of  west 
Tennessee  and  the  shores  of  the  wide  Mls- 
«iMlDDl      Tennessee    U   truly    what    Senator 
Sdward    Ward    Carmack    called    "a    land    of 
lewnd,  a  Und  of  song  and  story,  a  land  of 
haUowed  and  heroic  memories"     The  Ten- 
nw^e    Valley    threads    through    the    three 
erand  divisions,  tying  them   all   together. 

I  particularly  love  the  valley.  It  stands 
for  everything  modem  Tennessee  and  the 
modem  South  should  be.  The  g^eat  acts  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  and  President 
Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt,  plus  the  pioneer  spirit 
of  the  valley  have  made  the  TVA  the  great 
nrolect  that  It  Is  and  thereby  rejuvenation  of 
seven  States  representing  the  heart  of  the 
Old  south  has  been  made  possible.  Thank 
God   for   the   spirit   of   the   valley. 

It  Is  of  more  than  casual  significance  that 
the  Wilson  Dam  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala  ,  was 
built  by  the  Congress  on  recommendation  of 
President  Wilson,  a  native  Virginian.  Pur- 
suant to  section  124  of  the  National  Defense 
Act  of  1916,  the  original  purpose  was  to 
operate  a  dam  In  the  Interest  of  national 
defense  for  the  development  of  chemicals 
and  fertilizers  Wilson  Dam  wasn't  finished 
until  1926.  long  after  World  War  I  was  over 
But  the  dam  and  appurtenances  stood  idle 

until  1933. 

In  the  heart  of   the  great    depression,  on 
the   recommendation   of   President  Franklin 
D    Roosevelt,    the    Congress    of    the    United 
SUtes  passed  a  statute  creating  a  corpora- 
Uon  called  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  directed   said   corporation   to  take  over 
custody  of  the  Wilson  Dam.  a  60,000-kllowatt 
sleamplant    at  Hales    Bar.    and    the    nitrate 
plants  at  Muscle  Shoals.  Ala.     In  addition, 
the  1933  act  gave  the  corporation  power  to 
develop  the  Tennessee  River  fcM-  navigation, 
flood    control,    and    production    of     electric 
power-  to  conduct  chemical  engineering  re- 
search and  improve  fertilizers  for  agriculture: 
and  to  help  conserve  our  nat\iral  resources, 
aid  In  regional  development,  and  cooperate 
with  State  and  local  governments  and  other 
agencies  for   the  general   welfare.     This  act 
was  about  as  brood  as  Congress  could  maKe 

Prom     many     quarters     throughout     the 
United   States  arose   cries   of    protest.     First 
of  all.  those  In  opposition  said  this  was  so- 
cialism, for  the  act  would  place  the  Federal 
Government    In    competition    with    private 
power  companies  already  In  the  area.     fc>ec- 
ond.  the  operations  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  would  not  be  subject  to  t^^ion^ 
making  it  possible  for  them  to  sell  electricity 
and  other  prtxlucts  below  the  mar>^  P^^ 
.set  by  the  taxpaylng  competitors.     Third,  it 
would  deprive  local  governments,  municipal- 
ities,   counties,    and    States    of    tax    money. 
Fourth,  it  was  unfair  and  unjust  to  make 
the  taxpayers  of  the  whole  cou^^T  J  Ornish 
tax  money  to  a  localized  area  like  the  Ten- 
ne«ee  Valley,   which   at  best,    affected  only 
seven  States     Fifth,  as  to  private  power  com- 
panies already  operating  in  the  area.  It  was 
confiscatory. 
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These   attacks    and    others   culminated   In 
1936   In   the   Supreme    Court   of   the  Unltea 
States  m  the  case  of  Ashtcander  v.  The  Ten- 
nessee   VaUey  Authonty.     This   was   not   a 
unanimous  opinion.    Mr.  Justice  McReynolds 
of  Tennessee  filed  a  ringing  and  taipass  on«l 
dlasent     And.  to  tell  the  truth,  the  maJcM-lty 
opinion  was  so  narrow,  confining  itself  to  the 
Government's  right  to  operate  the  dam  and 
plants  for  the  national  defense  and  to  Im- 
prove the  navigation  of  the  river  only,  that 
the  proponents  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority   were    apprehensive    ^^^"^    .^.^IJ^^f 
out  the  other  broad  purposes  of  the  1933  act. 
However,  Ashwand^  v.  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.   297   U.S.   288   reh.   den.   297   U.S. 
728    as  narrow  a  holding  as  it  is.  has J>e«n 
the  only  test  ol  the  validity  of  the  TVA  Act 
to  reach  the  Supreme  Court. 

In    1938    Tennessee   Electric   Poucr   Co    v. 
Tennessee    Valley    Authonty.    306    U.S.    118 
reached  the  Supreme  Court     This  was  a  bill 
in  equity  brought  by  some  14  P^vate  power 
companies,  seeking  to  enjoin  the  TVA  from 
eeneratlng  and  selling  electric  power  created 
pursuant  to  the  TVA  Act  and  the  Authority  e 
plan  of  construction   and   oi>eration.     All   oi 
the    constitutional    quesiioios    involving    the 
TVA   Act  were  raised   in   this  suit,  but   the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  private  power 
companies  had  no  standing  in  court  to  raise 
the  questions  and,  therefore,  dismissed  the 
bill   without   ruling   on    the    questions.      To 
quote    43    American    Jurisprudence,    section 
237  19-  "thus,  whUe  the  constitutionality  of 
the   whole   Tennessee   Valley   Authority    Act 
and  the  Authority's  physical  plant  and  pro- 
cedure for  the  creation  and  sale  of  electric 
energy   has  never   been   expressly   upheld,   it 
would  appear  that  In  view  of  the  two  cases 
mentioned  above,  it  is  at  least  very  difllcult 
to  find  grounds  for  further  questioning  the 
constltuUonallty." 

Today  31  years  later,  the  record  of  achieve- 
ments of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
constitutes  the  best  possible  defense  of  the 
far-seeing  action  taken  by  President  Roose- 
velt and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

In  1933.  . 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority   1963.  covering  30  years  of  operation: 
"Today  It  is  650  miles  of  9-foot  navigable 
channel  from  Knoxvllle.  Tenn.,  to  Paducah. 
Ky     where  the   Tennessee   River   flows  Into 
the  Ohio     This  channel  Is  plied  by  towboats 
and    barges    serving    the     commerce    of    20 
States    and    having    12   million    acre-feet    of 
storage  available  to  reduce  flood  damage  in 
the  Tennessee,  Lower  Ohio,  and  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi Basins.    In  1963  TVA  placed  In  oper- 
ation the  2l8t  dam  it  has  constructed— Mel- 
ton HIU  on  the  Clinch  River.     It  provides 
an  additional  40  miles  of  navigable  channel, 
reaching    Oak    Ridge    and    Clinton,    Tenn. 
The   31    dams  built   by   TVA.    coupled   with 
previously  existing  dams,  make  up  a  unified 
system  of  32  major  dams  which  controls  the 
streamflow  of  the  Tennessee  and  »t«  tribu- 
taries for  promoting  navigation,  controlling 
floods  In  the  Tennessee  and  Lower  Mississippi 
Basins  and,  consistent  with  these  purposes, 
generating  the  maximum  amount  of  hydro- 
electric power.     In  addlUon  to  these  major 
purposes,   the   system   provides   many    other 
benefits,  Umludlng  recreation  opporttinltlM. 
fish  and  wildlife  propagation  and  Improved 
water  supplies  for  cities  and  Industry."    -The 
Tennessee  waterway  saves  shippers  about  9.ia 
million  a  year. 

In  1933  governing  low-water  depths  "range 
from  4  feet  in  the  lower  level  to  1  foot  In  ^e 
upper  reaches."  It  Is  estimated  that  by  the 
endof  the  calendar  year  1962  the  TVA  had 
saved  shippers  $260  million  and  cumulative 
flood  damage  averted  reached  an  estimated 
»311  million.  TVA  Is  credited  with  Increas- 
ing the  property  values  In  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi Basin  $160  million  because  of  the  free- 
dom from  the  danger  of  flood  damage^ 

More   than  80  puWlc  parks  "operated  by 


States,  municipalities,  and  counties  have 
been  established  on  the  wat«rway.  along  with 
many  private  enterprise  recreational  develop- 

™  Average  annual  home  use  of  electricity  in 
the  TVA  region  exceeded  10.000  kilowatt- 
hours  per  customer  In  the  fiscal  year  1963.  a 
dramatic  contrast  with  600  kilowatt-hours 
per  customer  In  1933.  The  average  cost  was 
i^  than  1  cent  per  kilowatt-hour,  compam^ 
with  6  cents  In  1933.  The  current  national 
average  Is  2.4  cents  per  kilowatt-hour 

™^  power  is  distributed  to  its  1.500.000 
customers  today  by  157  locally  ^y^®^"!^ 
managed  distribution  systems  buying  power 
whol^le  from  TVA.  In  1933  only  3  percent 
of  the  farms  In  the  valley  had  electricity:  to- 
dav  all  have  electricity. 

••By  1933  erosion  and  soil  exhaustion  were 
particularly  severe  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
and  the  Southeast  generally,  where  row 
cropping  on  hills  and  slopes  as  well  as  level 
land  had  long  been  the  rule."  The  -TVA  not 
only  instructed  farmers  in  better  methods  of 
planting,  such  as  contour  plowing,  but  de- 
veloped new  and  cheaper  fertilizers  by  re- 
search and  waterpower  unUl  today  the  av- 
erage yield  per  acre  has  Increased  more  than 
78  percent  and  encouraged  stock  farming  has 
produced  crops  the  value  of  which  has  in- 
creased 558  percent.  And  although  the  num- 
ber of  milk  cows  declined  by  21  percent,  pro- 
duction and  sales  were  up  209  percent  owing 
to    better     feed    and     better     methods     of 

Thirty  years  ago  the  forests  which  cover 
half  the  valley  were  depleted  by  indiscrimi- 
nate cutting,  lack  of  protection  against  fire 
and  poor  management.     Timber  was  actually 
being  cut  or  destroyed  faster  than  It  grew^ 
This  of  course,  had  It  continued,  would  have 
resulted  not  only  in  the  lack  of  forest*  f^ 
timber  but  would  have  been  a  horrible  flood 
hazard,  let  the  topsoll  wash  away  through- 
out the  valley  and  depleted  the  water  reser- 
voirs.    "Forests     now     cover      15  2     miUlon 
acres     a    million-acre    Increase    since    1933 
Fire  protection  has  been  extended  to  97  per- 
cent of  the  forest  lands  and  has  Improved  in 
Duality.     Over   800,000   acres   of   eroded   and 
Idle    land    have    been    reforested.     Through 
June  30,  1963.  TVA  had  provided  more  than 
570  mUllon  seedlings  for  reforestation.     To- 
day   forest    industries     turn    out    products 
valued  at  more  than  $500  mUllon  annually. 
Over   1,000  Industries  depend  on  the  valley 
forests  for  raw  materials,   employing  50,000 

^^"t'va  U  the  wholesale  power  supplier  for 
the  region.  Distribution  of  electricity  Is  in 
the  hands  of  157  local  systems,  all  but  2 
of  them  munlclpaUy  or  cooperatively  owned 
Distribution  of  electricity  Is  by  these  local 
systems— 104  municipalities.  61  cooperatives 
and  2  small  privately  owned  companies 

As  of  March  1,  1963,  TVA's  power  produc- 
ing system  had  an  Installed  capacity  of  12- 
031  060  kilowatts.  This  Includes  15  hydro- 
electric plants  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  owned 
bv  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  having  a 
total  installed  capacity  of  425.960  kilowatts. 
TVA  directs  water  releases  from  these  Alcoa 
dams.  It  also  Includes  power  from  three 
U  S  corps  of  Engineer  dams  In  the  Cumber- 
land Valley.  TVA  operates  seven  large  steam - 
plants,  several  smaUer  ones,  and  has  two  ma- 
jor plants  under  construction. 

For  many  years  most  of  the  electricity  was 
produced  by  hydroelectric  plants  in  the  T\  A 
but  recently  this  has  changed  and  ^  1963  of 
the  total  8,724,000  kUowatts  was  produced  by 
iJ^m^ectrlc  plants  and  only  3.987.215  kilo- 
watts in  hydroelectric  plants.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  this  change  and  for  building  more 
steamplants  has  been  the  demands  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  at  0»^  ^'^f'- 
Thev  require  steam  generated  electricity. 
Now  thrsteamplants  provide  73  percent  of 
the  total  power  supply 

The  steam  plants  burned  about  21. l  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  in  1963  at  a  cost  of  $4.40  per 
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ton.  Thla  mskM  the  TVA  the  largest  pur- 
chaser of  coal  In  the  world.  What  thla  meana 
to  the  Appalachian  region  cannot  b«  orer- 

estlmated. 

Contrary  to  what  the  opponents  of  TVA 
said— that  TVA  would  be  a  drain  on  the  rest 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation — TVA  has  been 
paying  Its  own  way  by  paying  Interest  on  the 
funds  It  borrows  for  construction  and  ex- 
pansion and  operation.  As  of  1963,  TVA  has 
paid  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  $146.9  million  as 
dividend  payments  on  appropriated  funds 
for  operation  and  9396.9  million  In  retire- 
ment of  bonds.  Contrary  to  what  was  said 
by  TVA  opponents  to  the  effect  that  TVA 
would  pay  no  taxes.  In  1963  TVA  paid  $13.1 
million  to  States  and  municipalities  In  local 
tax  equivalents.  TVA  pays  regularly,  as  set 
by  law,  5  percent  of  all  power  revenues  except 
those  from  sales  to  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
to  the  States  and  counties  In  lieu  of  taxes. 
The  combined  payments  to  the  State  and 
local  governments  amounted  to  $20  4  mil- 
lion— this  was  7.6  percent  of  all  revenues 
from  the  sale  of  TVA  power  except  to  Federal 
agencies.  In  proportion  of  revenues,  the 
75  percent  was  well  within  the  range  of 
State  and  local  taxes  paid  by  12  adjacent 
utilities  systems  and  higher  than  those  of 
5  of  them. 

Contrary  to  the  charge  made  by  opponents 
of  the  TVA  In  1933  and  since — since  1933  TVA 
has  paid  $126  million  for  the  generating 
plant*  and  transmdsalon  facllltlee  of  seven 
large  private  power  companies  and  a  niimber 
of  smaller  ccxnpanies  operating  throughout 
the  valley  Tliiese  companies  were  private 
monopolies  and  were  replaced  by  purchase 
of  them  without  confiscation.  These  com- 
panies had  no  moral  right  to  have  a  monopoly 
of  the  people's  nattiral  resources  In  the 
region.  The  TVA  came  Into  this  area,  paid 
these  private  monopolies  for  their  equipment, 
and  served  the  people  of  the  region  better 
and  cheaper.  It  was  not  socialism  for  the 
people  to  throw  off  the  bondage  of  private 
monopolies  and  serve  themselves. 

Woodrow  Wilson  said:  "I  do  not  want  to 
live  under  a  philanthropy.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  Oovernment.  We 
do  not  want  a  benevolent  Government.  We 
want  a  free  and   a   Just  Government." 

But  when  considering  the  breaking  up  of 
special  privileges  and  monopolies,  he  said  of 
the  Jeffersonian  theory  of  nonintervention 
In  the  economy  by  Government:  "I  feel  con- 
fident that  If  Jefferson  were  living  In  our 
day  he  would  see  what  we  see.  •  •  •  with- 
out the  watchftil  Interference,  the  resolute 
Interference  of  the  Government,  there  can  be 
no  f airplay "  Wilson  was  against  special 
privilege  or  as  he  put  It.  he  was  for,  'a  free 
field  and  no  favor." 

Our  Job  at  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Is  very  largely  that  of  referee — to  keep  busi- 
ness fair  and  to  protect  small  business  from 
laxge  business  and  to  even  protect  large  busi- 
ness from  large  business  and  from  unfair 
combinations  against  It.  We  are  deeply 
concerned  with  preservation  of  competition 
in  American  business.  William  Glbbs  Mc- 
Adoo.  Wilsons  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ex- 
pres-sed  the  same  feeling  when  he  said:  "For 
my  part  I  believe  all  powers  of  the  Nation 
should  be  exerted  to  preserve  competitive 
conditions  "  And  again.  "Unregulated  com- 
petition Is  better  than  regulated  monopoly, 
but  regulated  competition  la  better  than 
either  " 

The  TVA  has  done  more  to  revive  competi- 
tion and  preserve  competition  throughout 
this  region  than  any  other  single  force  I 
can  think  of  on  the  American  scene.  TVA 
hiis  created  thousands  of  small  buainesses. 
has  enabled  thousands  of  others  to  flourish 
where  they  were  Just  dragging  along  before 
TVA.  and  TVA  has  attracted  large,  heavy  in- 
dustry to  the  valley  and  the  region  through 
Its  ability  to  furnish  large  amounts  of  hydro- 
electric and  steam  power  Alcoa  la  one  In- 
stance. Reynolds  Metals   plants   In  Sheffield. 


Ala  .  Is  another,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  in- 
stallation at  Oak  Ridge  Is  a  third. 

On  the  2Sth  anniversary  of  the  TVA,  C3on- 
greasman  Job  L.  Evtns,  speaking  on  the  floor 
ot  the  House,  May  19.  1958.  quoted  the  world- 
renowned  author  of  books  on  travel  and  the 
main  continents  of  the  world.  John  Oun- 
ther,  as  saying:  "Quite  possibly,  the  TVA  Is 
the  greatest  single  American  Invention  of 
the  century,  the  biggest  contribution  the 
United  States  has  yet  made  to  society  In  the 
modem  world." 

From  Ashwancler  to  construction  of  a  dam 
on  Stones  River  which  empties  Into  the 
Cumberland,  TVA  has  had  many  friends. 
Some  are  dead  like  Senator  George  Norrls, 
and  some  still  live,  like  Senator  Listdi  Hnj., 
and  work  for  TVA.  I  trust  you  will  under- 
sU\nd  If  I  mention  the  late  Estee  Kefauver 
as  a  friend  of  TVA.  He  was  a  dear,  close 
friend  of  mine.  Senator  Kefauver  walked 
many  a  weary,  up-hlll  mile  for  TVA.  He 
never  tired  of  Uilklng  for  It  and  he  never 
stopped  working  for  Its  expansion.  He  lored 
this  valley  and  he  knew  what  its  continued 
development  meant  to  our  people  both  here 
and  throughout  the  Nation. 

Likewise.  Senator  Ai-Bert  Gor«  took  up 
Where  Gordell  Hull  left  off  and  has  been  an 
unfailing  friend  of  TVA  and  the  people  of 
the  valley.  Congressman  Job  Evins.  In  whose 
district  a  great  part  of  the  valley  Is.  has 
worked  untiringly  for  more  dams  and  more 
money,  both  on  the  powerful  Appropriations 
Committee,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  TVA  would  be 
lost  without  Its  friends  and  the  people  of 
the  valley  must  back  them  up  and  support 
them  at  all  times. 

But  the  TVA  ha-s  enemies  Ux> — I  heard  the 
other  day  some  fellow  In  Washington  wants 
to  sell  It.  This  soimded  so  rash  to  me  I 
dldnt  pay  too  much  attention  to  it.  but  it 
may  be  true — I  dldnt  hear  who  wanted  to 
buy  it  or  what  price  would  be  asked— maybe 
some  latter-day  Dixon-Yates  syndicate  has 
gotten  together  and  would  like  to  get  a  pri- 
vate monopoly  of  this  whole  region — I  Jusrt 
don't  know.  One  thing  I  do  know  Is  It  would 
be  over  the  dead  bodies  of  President  John- 
son, JoK  EvTNS.  and  ALBmr  Goax,  and  a  lot 
of  other  good  n^n  in  Wa*hlngton — not  to 
mention  the  people  of  this  valley,  the  South, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  who  dont  believe 
In  private  monopolies  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Nation. 

The  people  of  the  valley  hunt  no  more  with 
the  E)echerd  rifle;  Nolllchiicky  Jack  Ilea  In 
his  grave  on  the  lawn  of  the  courthouse  In 
Knoxvllle;  Davy  Crockett  hovers  In  spirit  over 
the  Alamo  that  he  defended  so  well  to  the 
last;  Caspar  Mansker  and  Russell  Bean  sleep 
with  their  fathers;  Colonel  Robertson  and 
Colonel  Donelson  lie  in  reverent  silence  In 
Nashville;  Andrew  Jackson.  Billy  Carroll  and 
James  K.  Polk  rest  In  honored  glory  with 
Judge  Overton.  Major  Lewis,  General  Coffee 
and  Cordell  Hull.  The  two  great  rivers,  tri- 
butaries of  the  Ohio,  the  Cumberland  and 
the  Tennessee,  that  served  as  the  highways 
that  brought  them  here  and  served  their  day 
so  well,  are  now  harnessed  to  a  greater  use 
for  their  descendants.  The  rugged  moun- 
tains still  stand  as  majestic  testimony  of  the 
Almighty  Spirit  that  created  thla  land  and 
the  Indonxitable  spirit  of  its  people.  With- 
out the  rivers  of  Tennessee,  these  mountains 
would  have  remained  Impenetrable  barriers 
Instead  of  embodiments  of  beauty  on  the 
face  of  this  great  State.  From  the  days  of 
the  Wautaugua  Settlement,  the  state  of 
Franklin  and  the  old  Mero  district,  the 
rivers  of  Tennessee  have  been  the  friends  of 
the  people  of  this  valley.  At  times  unruly 
and  destructive,  but  noncthelees  Indispen- 
sable to  their  progress.  Today  they  are 
tamed;  unruly  and  destructive  no  longer. 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  accom- 
plished this  and  much  more  By  comparison 
with  the  desolation  and  despair  of  1933.  TVA 
has  made  the  Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee 


like  unto  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  watering 
the  Garden  of  Eden  of  Bible  times. 

But  according  to  a  statement  made  by 
Congressman  Evins  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
In  1963  on  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  TVA. 
the  people,  not  only  of  this  region  but  of 
the  free  world  have  been  singly  served  by 
the  TVA,  and  I  quote 

■The  availability  of  TVA's  power  was  an 
Important  reason  why  the  Army  established 
its  atomic  bomb  plant  at  Oak  Ridge,  and  it 
Is  fair  to  say  that  without  adequate  TVA 
power  it  might  well  have  been  impossible 
to  develop  the  atomic  bomb.  TVA  thus  con- 
tributed to  shortening  and  winning  the  war  " 

When  I  was  In  Vanderbllt  University,  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  have  an  English 
class  with  the  late,  great  Dr  Edwin  Mlms. 
As  some  of  you  will  recall.  Dr.  Mlms  was 
very  fond  of  quoting  Tennyson.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  Dr.  Mlms  looked  a  great  deal  like 
Lord  Termyson.  Many  of  us  suspect  that 
this  fact  was  very  pleasing  to  Dr.  Mima 
personally.  Be  that  as  It  may.  I  particularly 
remember  his  quoting  a  line  from  Tenny- 
son's "Ulysses.-  "I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I 
have  met.'"  Obviously,  this  la  a  way  of  say- 
ing a  man's  life  la  the  sum  total  of  all  his 
experiences— the  places  he  has  been  and  the 
people  he  has  met.  Well,  the  corollary  of 
this  Is  true  for  States  and  regions;  the  val- 
ley of  the  Tennessee  la  the  sum  total  of  the 
lives  of  its  people  and  the  experiences  of 
these  people,  especially  the  leaders  of  the 
people.  Therefore,  Tenneeaee'a  Illustrious 
dead  live  on  today  In  the  continuity  of  thla 
region.  John  Sevier  and  Andrew  Jackson 
and  all  of  their  great  company,  the  noble 
men  who  battled  astride  thla  old  river  and 
the  noble  25.000  Blue  and  Gray  who  became 
casualties  of  war  here,  may  be  gone  and  for- 
gotten by  some,  but  whAt  they  did  while  here 
la  somehow  Inextricably  Interfused  with 
what  this  valley  la  today. 

Our  ever-glorious  past  must  be  recalled 
from  time  to  time  by  thoee  servants  of  the 
people  who  are  Intent  on  creative  and  for- 
ward-looking acU  of  service.  The  lives  of 
these  matchless  heroes  of  <rfd  who  walked 
like  giants  across  the  three  grand  dlvlslona 
of  this  State  m^ust  ever  be  a  constant  source 
of  Inspiration  for  modern  Tennesseans  and 
the  people  ot  the  valley. 

In  the  beautiful  city  of  Washington,  where 
I  have  spent  the  lest  36  ye«UTj  of  my  life,  there 
is  carved  upon  one  of  the  entablatures  of  the 
Archives  'Building  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  side,  the  words:  "What  Is  past  Is 
prologue."  This  Inscription  has  great  mean- 
ing for  us  on  this  occasion.  However  great 
the  ptust.  we  cannot  lire  In  the  past.  It  Is 
over — It  Is  done — It  Is  gone.  Kven  though  we 
may  regret  It  greatly,  even  though  we  long 
for  Its  return,  even  though  we  pray  earnestly 
for  the  return  of  men  like  Andrew  Jackson. 
they  wHl  not  be  back.  They  have  done  their 
deeds  and  have  Joined  the  Invisible  company 
of  the  great  whose  dwelling  place  is  not  here 
However,  what  they  have  done  is  prolog: 
the  past  Is  prolog.  The  31 -year  record  of 
the  TVA  Is  part  of  this  prolog.  The  word 
"prolog"  Is  a  forward-looking  word  an  ex- 
pression of  antlclp>atlon.  And  that  is  the  way 
that  we  must  view  our  past — however  great 
It  Is — as  a  prelude  to  something  greater — a 
prolog  President  John  F.  Kennedy  must 
have  had  these  thoughts  In  mind  when,  at 
Muscle  Shoals.  Ala.,  on  the  30th  anniver- 
sary of  the  TVA.  he  stated,  "the  work  of 
TVA  will  never  be  over.  There  will  always  be 
new  frontiers  for  It  to  conquer.  For  In  the 
minds  of  men  the  world  over,  the  initials  TVA 
Stands  for  progress  •  •  •." 

As  pleased  as  we  may  be  with  the  past, 
we  miist  never  be  satisfied  with  it  We  must 
always  keep  one  eye  on  the  past  and  the  other 
eye  on  the  future.  There  is  nothing  surer  in 
all  of  man's  experience  than  the  fact  of 
change.  We  cannot  capture  any  one 
precious  moment  and  hold  It  fast  forever. 
Change  La  the  one   unalterable  rule  of   life. 
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w*  must  adapt  to  theee  changes  or  become 
roLlllwd  and  left  behind.  While  we  honor 
ihToaat  our  bualne*s  la  with  the  future.  We 
must  ev«-  look  forward  to  improvements 
r^betur  way.  ai  Urlng.  The  TVA  U  no 
excepuon.  While  we  are  intensely  proud  of 
what  It  has  been  and  what  It  la  now.  we  must 
look  forward  to  spreading  thla  blessing  and 
sbarUig  It  with  aU  mankind. 

Dr  Mlm»  wrote  a  book  called  "The  Ad- 
vancing South."  His  thesis  was  that  regard- 
less of  the  terrible  setback  the  South  re- 
tted as  an  aftermath  of  the  War  Between 
rhe  States,  the  South  was  coming  back 
stronger  than  ever.  The  way  was  forward- 
to  advance.  

we  must  advance.  The  TVA  was  and  Is 
part  of  the  advancing  South.  We  have  found 
a  new  pattern  for  governmental  service 
here  In  this  valley.  We  have  found  a  new 
way  for  the  people  to  harness  the  resources 
of  the  commonwealth  for  the  benefit  of  all 
without  changing  our  traditional  form  of 
Government  or  altering  the  fundamental 
charter  of  o\ir  liberty.  Here  In  the  TVA  there 
Is  to  be  found  no  unwelcomed  meddling  of 
bureaucrats,  no  soclalUtlc  tyranny  of  a  supra 
government,  but  a  common  agreement  on 
a  common  purpose  for  common  resources  In 
cooperation  with  the  local  dty,  county,  and 
state  governments.  There  is  no  dictation 
here  but  common  agreement  for  the  good 
of  ail  within  the  boundaries  of  the  time- 
honored  precepts  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

May  I  conclude  with  a  few  lines  from  Ten- 
nyson lifted  out  of  context  from  "Ixicksley 
Hall": 

"Not  In  vain  the  distance  beacons.     Forward, 
forward  let  us  range, 

l*t  the  great  world  spin  forever  down  the 
ringing  grooves  of  change. 

Rift  the  hills  and  roll  the  waters,  flash  the 
lightnings,  weigh  the  sun." 

The  spirit  of  the  valley  once  more  bids  us 
all  advance.  Not  Just  In  the  valley;  not  Just 
in  the  South;  but  rather  let  this  whole  Na- 
tion together  advance. 
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no  feeling  agaloat  any  man,  wcMnan,  or  child 
in  the  United  States. 

I  am  in  ponsfianlnn  at  supreme  happiness 
and  cotuXort.  I  repraeent  no  group,  no  man. 
&nd  I  weak  for  no  man  or  no  group,  but  I 
do  speak  for  what  I  believe  to  lie  the  best 
InteresU  of  the  groat  rank  and  ftle  of  the 
American  people  in  which  class  1  Isalong. 

I  am  here  tonight,  also,  because  I  have  a 
great  love  for  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  love  It  for  what  I  know  it  has  meant  to 
mankind  since  the  day  of  Ite  institution. 


PUtfom  AdTice  Frooi  a  Great  Democrat: 
AJ  Smith,  the  Barry  G«ldwattr  of  the 
193r$ 


WHT  SJCITH  LOVaS  AMI 


ICA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or   NIW    TOMt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  21.  19€4 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Democratic  Convention  oniy  3  days  away, 
I  think  it  would  be  worthwhile  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Democratic  Party  and  our 
preat  country  if  each  delegate  would 
read  carefully  these  well  chosen  words 
of  wisdom  on  government  and  Ameri- 
canism, from  one  of  my  favorite  Demo- 
crats, Alfred  E.  Smith,  the  Barry  Gold- 
water  of  the  1930*8: 
Aljud  X.   SMrrH's   Talk   tx>   thi   Amesican 

Pboi»l«,   DruvHttD    iw    Washincton,    DC, 

jAKtTAkT  25.  1936 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks  let  me  make 
one  thing  perfectly  clear.  I  am  not  a  can- 
didate for  any  nomination  by  any  party 
at  any  time,  and  what  is  more  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  even  lift  my  right  hand  to  secure 
liny  nomination  from  any  party  at  any  time. 

Further  than  that  I  have  no  ax  to  grind. 
There  la  nothing  personal  in  this  whole  per- 
formance BO  far  as  I  am  concerned.     I  have 


I  love  It  Isecauae  I  feel  It  has  grown  to  be 
the  great  stabilizing  force  In  world  clvlllBa- 
tlon.  I  love  It  above  everything  else  for  the 
opportunity  that  It  offers  to  every  man  and 
every  woman  that  desires  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  No  man  that  I  know  of  or  that  I  have 
probably  ever  read  of  has  any  more  reason 
to  love  It  than  I  have.  It  kept  the  gateway 
open  for  me;  It  Is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  throughout  the  country,  and  I 
do  not  state  It  boastfully,  because  It  Is  well 
known,  that,  deprived  by  poverty  In  my  early 
years  of  an  education,  that  gateway  showed 
me  how  It  was  possible  to  go  from  a  news- 
boy on  the  sidewalks  of  New  York  to  the 
governorship   of   the   greatest   State   in   the 

Unloci. 

Now  listen:  1  have  5  children  and  I  have 
10  grandchildren  and  you  take  It  from  me.  I 
want  that  gate  left  open  not  alone  for  mine. 
I  am  not  selfish  about  It,  not  for  a  minute, 
but  for  every  boy  and  girl  In  the  country  and 
in  that  respect  I  am  not  different  from  every 
father  and  mother  In  the  United  States. 

Think  It  over  for  a  minute.  Figure  It 
out  for  yourself.  It  Is  possible  for  your 
children's  successes  to  be  yoiu-  successes. 
I  remember  dlstlncUy  my  first  Inauguration 
aa  Governor  of  New  York.  I  am  not  rure 
that  the  yotmg  foiks  understood  It  thorough- 
ly, but  there  were  three  people  at  that  In- 
auguration that  did  understand  It,  and  one 
was  my  mother,  the  other  was  my  sister, 
and  the  third  was  my  wife.  They  under- 
stood. They  were  with  me  In  all  the  early 
stmgglee. 

Now.  I  am  here  for  another  reason.  I  am 
here  because  I  am  a  Democrat. 

I  was  bom  In  the  Democratic  Party  and 
I  expect  to  die  In  It.  And  I  was  attracted 
to  It  In  my  youth  because  I  was  led  to  be- 
lieve that  no  man  owned  it.  Further  than 
that,  that  no  group  of  men  owned  It,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  belonged  to  all  the 
plain  people  In  the  United  States. 

POT  FATMOnSM  ABOVX  PAKTISAN8HIP 

It  Is  not  easy  for  me  to  stand  up  here  to- 
night and  talk  to  the  American  people 
against  the  Democratic  administration.  This 
is  not  easy.  Xt  hurts  me.  But  I  can  call 
tipon  Innumerable  witnesses  to  testify  to 
the  fact  that  diulng  my  whole  public  life 
I  put  patriotism  above  partisanship.  And 
when  I  see  danger,  I  say  danger,  that  Is  the 
stop,  look,  and  listen  to  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  this  Oovernment  of 
ours  was  organized;  It  Is  difficult  for  me  to 
refrain  from  speaking  up. 

What  are  these  dangers  that  I  see?  The 
first  Is  the  arrangement  of  class  against  class. 
If  has  been  freely  predicted  that  If  we  were 
ever  to  have  civil  strife  again  In  this  oountry. 
It  would  come  from  the  appeal  to  passion  and 
prejudices  that  comes  from  the  demagogs 
that  would  incite  one  class  of  otir  people 
against  tbe  other. 

In  my  time  I  have  met  some  good  and 
bad  Industnallsta;  I  have  met  some  good 
and  bad  financiers,  but  I  have  also  met  some 
good  and  bad  laborers,  and  tills  I  know,  that 
permanent  prosperity  la  dependent  upon 
both  capital  and  labor  alike. 

And  I  alao  know  that  there  can  Ise  no 
permanent  prosperity  In  thla  country  tmtll 
Industry  la  able  to  employ  laber,  and  ttiere 
certainly  can  be  no  permanent  recovery  upon 


any  governmental  theory  of  soak  the  rich  or 
soak  the  poor. 

Even  the  children  in  our  high  schools — 
and  let  it  be  said  to  the  glory  ot  our  edu- 
caUonal  InsiUtutiona — that  even  the  children 
In  our  high  schools  know  that  you  can't 
soak  capital  without  soaking  labor  at  the 
same  time. 

A  OOVnUPtUIT  BT  BXTBXAirCRATB 

The  next  thing  that  I  view  as  being  dan- 
gerotiB  to  our  national  well-being  Is  gov- 
ernment by  bureaucracy  Instead  of  what  we 
have  been  taught  to  look  for,  government 
by  law. 

Just  let  me  quote  something  from  the 
Presldentii  message  to  Congraaa :  , 

"In  34  naonths  we  have  buUt  up  new  In- 
stnunents  of  public  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  peoitle's  government.  Thla  power  is 
wholesome  and  proper,  but  In  the  hands  of 
political  puppeU  of  an  economic  autocracy. 
such  power  would  provide  shackles  for  the 
liberties  of  our  people." 

Now  I  Interpret  that  to  mean.  If  you  are 
going  to  have  an  autocrat,  take  me;  but  be 
very  careful  about  the  other  feUow. 

There  is  a  complete  answer  to  that,  and  It 
rises  in  the  minds  of  the  great  rank  and  file, 
and  that  answer  la  Just  this:  We  will  never 
In  this  country  tolerate  any  laws  that  provide 
EVift/-ki«<g  for  our  people. 

We  don't  want  any  autocrats,  either  In  or 
out  of  office.  We  wouldn't  even  take  a  good 
one. 

The  next  danger  that  is  apparent  to  me  Is 
the  vast  building  up  of  new  bureaus  of 
Government,  dnOning  resoupcea  of  our  peo- 
ple In  a  oommoD  pool  of  redistributing 
them,  not  by  any  proeees  of  law,  but  by  the 
whim  of  a  bureaucratic  autocracy. 

Tint  1B32  PLATFOaM 

Well  now.  what  am  I  here  fca-?  I  am  here 
not  to  find  fault.  Anybody  can  do  that.  I 
am  here  to  make  suggestions.  'What  would 
I  have  my  party  do?  I  would  have  them  re- 
establish and  redeclare  the  principles  that 
they  put  forth  In  that  19S2  platform. 

Even  our  Bepubllcan  friends,  and  I  know 
many  of  them — they  talk  to  me  freely,  we 
have  our  little  confidences  among  ourselves— 
they  have  all  agreed  that  It  is  the  most  com- 
pact, the  mtxt  direct,  and  the  most  Intelli- 
gent political  platform  that  was  ever  put 
forth  by  any  poUUcal  party  In  this  country 

The  Republican  platform  was  10  tlmee  as 
long.  It  was  stuffy,  it  was  unreadable,  and 
in  many  points,  not  understandable.  No 
administration  In  the  history  of  the  country 
came  into  power  with  a  more  slnyple.  a  more 
clear,  or  a  more  Inescapable  mandate  than 
did  the  party  that  was  Inaugurated  on  the 
4th  of  March  In  IB33. 

And  listen,  no  canrtidatie  in  the  history  of 
the  oountry  evw  pledged  hlmaelf  more  un- 
equivocally to  his  party  platform  than  did 
the  Prealdent  who  was  inaugurated  on  that 
day. 

Well,  here  we  are. 

Millions  and  millions  of  Democrats  Just 
like  myeetl.  all  over  the  coimtry.  stUl  believe 
ta  that  platform.  And  what  we  want  to 
know  Is  why  It  wasn't  carried  out? 

And  listen.  There  la  only  one  man  in  the 
United  States  ot  America  that  can  answer 
that  questian.  It  wont  do  to  paaa  it  down 
to  a  Under  Secretary.  I  won't  even  recog- 
nlae  >«*tTi  when  I  hear  his  name.  I  won't 
know  where  he  came  from.  I  wlU  be  sure 
that  he  never  lived  down  in  my  district. 

Now,  let  VM  wander  tm  awhile  and  let's 
take  a  look  at  that  platform,  and  let's  see 
what  hi^pesMd  to  It.  Here  U  how  it  started 
out: 

"We  believe  ttoM  a  party  platform  is  a 
eowaaat  wim  the  people,  to  be  faithfully 
kept  hy  the  party  when  entrtuted  with 
powor,  and  tliat  tike  people  are  entlUed  to 
know  IB  plain  words  the  terms  of  contract 
to  which  tb»j  aro  aaked  to  eutMcrthe. 
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"The  Democratic  Party  solemnly  prQcolses 
by  appropriate  action  to  put  Into  effect  the 
principles,  iwUcles.  and  refomoa  herein  ad- 
vocated and  to  eradicate  the  political  meth- 
ods and  practices  herein  condemned." 

My  friends,  these  are  what  we  call  fighting 
words.  At  the  time  that  that  platform  went 
through  the  air  and  over  the  wire,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  were  In  the  lowest 
possible  depths  of  despair,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  looked  to  them  like  the  star 
of  hope;  It  looked  like  the  rising  sun  In  the 
east  to  the  mariner  on  the  bridge  of  a  ship 
after  a  terrible  night. 

But  what  happened   to  It? 

ECOirOMT    CN    GOVERNMENT 

First  plank:  "We  advocate  Immediate  and 
drastic  reduction  of  governmental  expendi- 
txires  by  abolishing  useless  commissions  and 
offices,  consolidating  departments  and  bu- 
reaus, and  eliminating  etxravagances  to  ac- 
complish a  saving  of  not  less  than  25  percent 
in  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Oovernment." 

Well.  now.  what  is  the  fact?  No  offices 
were  consolidated,  no  bureaus  were  elimi- 
nated, but  on  the  other  hand,  the  alphabet 
was  exhausted.  The  creation  of  new  de- 
partments— and  this  Is  sad  news  for  the  tax- 
payer— the  cost,  the  ordinary  cost,  what  we 
refer  to  as  housekeeping  coat,  over  and  above 
all  emergencies — that  ordinary  housekeep- 
ing coet  of  Oovemment  Is  greater  today  than 
It  has  ever  been  In  any  time  In  the  history 
of  the  Republic. 

TRX    UNBALANCED    BUOOET 

Another  plank:  "We  favor  nialntenance 
oi  the  national  credit  by  a  Federal  budget 
annually  balanced  on  the  basis  of  accurate 
Federal  estimate  within  revenue  " 

How  can  you  balance  a  budget  If  you  In- 
sist upon  spending  more  money  than  you 
take  in?  E^ven  the  increased  revenue  won't 
go  to  balance  the  budget,  because  It  Is 
hocked  before  you  receive  It.  What  Is  worse 
than  that? 

We  have  borrowed.  We  owe  something. 
We  have  borrowed  so  that  we  have  reached 
a  new  high  peak  of  Federal  Indebtedness  for 
all  time. 

Well,  that  wouldn't  annoy  me  so  very 
much  ordinarily.  When  I  was  Governor  of 
New  York  they  found  a  lot  of  fault  with  me 
because  I  borrowed  a  lot  of  money.  That 
wouldn't  worry  me  if  It  solved  our  problem 
and  we  were  out  of  trouble:  I  would  say 
"All  right,  let  'er  go."  But  the  sin  of  It  la 
that  we  have  the  Indebtedness  and  at  the 
end  of  3  years  we  are  Just  where  we  started. 

And  the  farmers  and  the  farm  problem  we 
still  have  with  us. 

WHO  WILL  PAT  THEE  OEBTT 

Now  here  is  something  that  I  want  to  say 
to  the  rank  and  file.  There  are  three  classes 
of  people  In  this  ooxintry;  there  are  the  poor 
and  the  rich,  and  in  between  the  two  Is  what 
has  often  been  referred  to  as  the  great 
backbone  of  America,  that  Is  the  plain 
fellow. 

That  is  the  fellow  that  makes  from  $100 
a  month  up  to  the  man  that  draws  down 
$5,000  or  $8,000  a  year. 

Now,  there  Is  a  great  big  army.  Forget 
the  rich:  they  cant  pay  this  debt.  If  you 
took  everything  they  have  away  from  them, 
they  couldnt  pay  it;  they  alnt  got  enough. 
There  Is  no  use  talking  about  the  poor;  they 
will  never  pay  it,  because  they  have  nothing. 

This  debt  is  going  to  be  paid  by  that  great 
big  middle  class  that  we  refer  to  as  the 
backbone  and  the  rank  and  file,  and  the 
sin  of  It  Is  they  ain't  going  to  know  that  they 
are  paying  it.  It  is  going  to  come  to  them 
In  the  form  of  Indirect  and  hidden  taxation. 
It  will  come  to  them  In  the  cost  of  living,  in 
the  coet  of  clothing,  in  the  coet  of  every  ac- 
tivity that  they  enter  into,  and  because  it 
Is  not  a  direct  tax,  they  won't  think  they'r* 
paying  it.  but  take  It  from  me,  they  are  go- 
ing to  pay  fox  It. 


WHAT  ABOtrr  STATES  RIGHTS? 

Another  plank:  "We  advocate  the  exten- 
sion of  Federal  credit  to  the  States  to  pro- 
vide unemployment  relief  where  the  dimin- 
ishing resources  of  the  State  make  it  im- 
poeslble  for  them  to  provide  for  their  needs." 

That  was  pretty  plain.  That  was  a  rec- 
ognition In  the  national  convention  of  the 
rights  of  the  States.  But  how  U  it  inter- 
preted? The  Federal  Oovernment  took  over 
meet  Of  the  relief  problems,  some  of  them 
useful  and  most  of  them  useless.  They 
started  out  to  prime  the  pump  for  industry 
In  order  to  absorb  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed, and  at  the  end  of  3  years  their  em- 
ployment afnrmative  policy  is  absolutely 
nothing  better  than  the  negative  fX)llcy  of 
the  administration  that  preceded  It. 

"We  favor  unemployment  and  old-age  In- 
surance under  State  laws" 

Now  let  me  make  myself  p>erfectly  clear  so 
that  no  demagog  or  no  crackpot  In  the 
next  week  or  so  will  be  able  to  say  anything 
about  my  attitude  on  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion. I  am  In  favor  of  It.  And  I  take  my 
hat  off  to  no  man  In  the  United  States  on 
the  question  of  legislation  beneficial  to  the 
poor,  the  weak,  the  sick,  or  the  affilcted.  or 
women  and  children. 

Because  why?  I  started  out  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  when  I  had  very  few  followers 
in  my  State,  and  diu-ing  that  period  I  advo- 
cated, fought  for,  introduced  as  a  legislator 
and  finally  as  Governor  for  8  long  years, 
signed  more  progressive  legislation  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  men,  women,  and  children  than 
any  man  In  the  State  of  New  York. 

UNCONSTrrUTlONAi    MKASUaXS,     rNn'LFILLED 
PI^BDCBS 

And  the  sin  of  this  whole  thing,  and  the 
part  of  it  that  wurles  me  and  gives  me  con- 
cern Is  that  this  haphazard,  hurry-up  pas- 
sage of  legislation  is  never  going  to  acoom- 
pllsh  the  purposes  for  which  It  was  designed 
and — bear  this  in  mind,  follow  the  plat- 
form— under  State  laws. 

Here  is  another  one:  "We  ptromlse  the  en- 
actment of  every  constitutional  measure  that 
will  aid  the  farmers  to  receive  for  their  basic 
farm  commodities,  prices  in  excess  of  cost." 

Well,  what  is  the  use  of  talking  about 
that?  "Promise  every  constitutional  meas- 
ure." The  Supreme  Ck>urt  disposed  of  that 
within  the  last  couple  of  weeks,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  papers  the  other  day  some  brilliant 
individual  has  conceived  the  idea  of  how  to 
get  around  the  Constitution.  We  are  going 
to  have  48  AAA's,  one  for  each  State. 

The  day  that  the  n.S.  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  case  I  left  my  office  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  a  board  of  trustees  of  a  hos- 
pital downtovTn  that  I  am  interested  in,  and 
as  I  stepped  into  the  taxlcab  the  driver  was 
reading  the  extra:  "Supreme  Court  declares 
AAA  unconstitutional." 

We  rode  along  for  a  few  minutes,  and. 
about  three  blocks  from  my  office,  we  got 
caught  by  a  red  light,  the  taxi  driver  turned 
around  and  looked  at  m«  and  be  said: 

"Governor,  alnt  there  any  lawyers  in  Con- 
gress any  more?" 

Just  then  the  light  changed  and  I  was 
afraid  to  answer  him  for  fear  I  might  dis- 
concert him.  But  I  was  all  ready  to  say.  "Yes. 
son.  but  they  don't  function." 

We  have  now  another  plank:  "We  advo- 
cate strengthening  and  impartial  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws." 

What  happened?  Why.  the  NRA  just  put 
a  gas  bag  on  the  antitrust  laws  and  put 
them  fast  asleep  and  nobody  said  anything 
about  it.  I  don't  know  whether  they  are 
good  or  whether  they  are  bad,  but  I  know 
they  didn't  work. 

Another  one:  "We  promise  the  removal  of 
Oovermment  from  all  fields  eif  private  enter- 
prise except  where  necessary  to  develop  pub- 
lic works  and  national  resources  In  the  com- 
mon Intereat." 

NRA:    A  vast  octopus  set  up  by  Oovem- 


ment.  that  wound   Its  arms  around  all  tte 
business  of  the  country,  pfu^yzed  big  biM> ' 
ness.  and  choked  little  buslneos  to  death. 

Did  you  read  In  the  papers  a  short  tim 
ago  where  somebody  said  that  business  wm 
going  to  get  a  breathing  spell? 

What  Is  the  meaning  of  that?  And  whaiv 
did  that  expression  arise? 

I'll  tell  you  where  it  comes  from.  It  cota« 
from  the  prize  ring.  When  the  aggreaav 
Is  punching  the  head  off  the  other  fellow  Iw 
Buddenty  takes  compassion  on  him  and  b« 
gives  him  a  breathing  spell  before  he  dellven 
the  knockout  wallop. 

WASTEFUL    EXTKAVACANCE 

Here  la  another  one:  "We  condemn  th» 
open  and  covert  resistance  of  administratlvs 
officials  to  every  effort  made  by  congressional 
committees  to  curtail  the  extravagant  ex> 
pendltures  of  Oovemment  and  improvident 
subsidies  granted   to  private   Interests." 

Now.  Just  between  ourselves,  do  you  know 
any  administrative  officer  that  has  tried  to 
stop  Congress  from  appropriating  money? 
Do  you  think  there  has  been  any  desire  ob 
the  part  of  Congress  to  curtail  appropria- 
tions? 

Why.  not  at  all.  The  fact  Is  that  Congrea 
threw  them  right  and  left — didn't  even  teU 
what  they  were  for. 

And  the  truth,  further,  is  that  every  ad- 
ministrative qfflcer  sought  to  get  all  that  bt 
possibly  could  In  order  to  expand  the  activ- 
ities of  his  own  office  and  throw  the  money 
of  the  people  right  and  left.  And  as  to 
subsldlee,  why,  never  at  any  time  In  the  his- 
tory of  this  or  any  other  country  were  thert 
so  many  subsidies  granted  to  private  groups, 
and  on  such  a  huge  scale. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  U  that  most  of  the 
cases  now  pending  before  the  UjS.  Supreme 
Court  revolve  around  the  point  whether  oc 
not  It  Is  proper  for  Congress  to  tax  all  the 
people  to  pay  subsidies  to  a  particular  group. 

Here  Is  another  one:  "We  condemn  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  Farm  Board,  Its  disastrous 
action  which  made  the  Oovemment  a  specu- 
lator of  farm  products,  and  the  unsound 
policy  of  restricting  agricultural  products  to 
the  demand  of  domestic  markets." 

Listen.  Ill  let  you  In  on  somathlng.  This 
hasn't  leaked  out  yet.  so  kind  of  keep  It  to 
yourself  until  you  get  the  news. 

On  the  first  of  February  we  are  going  to 
own  4.600,000  bales  of  cotton.  It  cost  $270 
million.  And  we  have  been  such  brilliant 
speculators  that  we  are  paying  13  cents  a 
pound  for  it.  when  you  add  storage  and 
carrying  charges,  and  It  can  be  bought  at 
any  1  of  the  10  cotton  markets  of  the  South 
today  for  11.6  cents.    Some  speculators. 

What  about  the  restriction  of  our  agricul- 
tural products  and  the  demands  of  the  mar- 
ket? "Why.  the  fact  about  that  is  that  we 
shut  out  entirely  the  farm  market,  and  by 
plowing  under  com  and  wheat  and  the  de- 
tructlon  of  foodstuffs,  food  from  foreign 
countries  has  been  pouring  Into  onr  Ameri- 
can markets — food  that  should  have  been 
purchased  by  us  from  our  own  farmers. 

In  other  words,  while  some  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Old  World  were  attempting  to 
drive  the  wolf  of  hunger  from  the  door  mat, 
the  United  States  flew  in  the  face  of  Ood'e 
bounty  and  destroyed  its  own  foodstuffs. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  that. 

Now  I  could  go  on  indefinitely  with  some 
of  the  other  planks.  They  are  unimportant, 
and  the  radio  time  will  not  permit  It.  But 
Just  let  me  sum  up  this  way.  Regulation  of 
the  stock  exchange  and  the  repeal  of  the 
18th  amendment,  plus  one  or  two  minor 
planks  of  the  platform  that  in  no  way  touch 
the  dally  life  of  our  people,  have  been  car- 
ried out,  but  the  balance  of  the  platform 
was  thrown  In  the  wastebasket.  About  that 
there  can  be  no  question. 

Let's  see  how  it  was  carried  out.  Make  a 
test  for  yourselves.  Just  get  the  platform 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  get  the  plat- 
form  of  the  Socialist   Party,   and  lay  them 
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,4__n  cm  your  dlnln*  room  table    aUto  tjr 

^^  word  "DemoorBt. "  and  acraUili  out 
£  ^^Sclallat."  and  tot  tos  two  put- 

'"^l^^  «cord  of  t^P"^*^ 
mii^rtratlon  up  to  date.  After  you  have 
SSfSS.  maki  up  your  mind  up  to  pick  np 
2JrpStfonn  that  mor.  nearly  square,  with 
J^!  r»oo«l  and  you  wUl  put  your  hand  on 
the  BoSallit  platform.  You  dont  dare  touch 
the  DemocraUc  plaUorm. 

DBMOcaanc  o«  socialistict 

And  incidentally,  let  me  say.  that  It  Is  not 
tK,  first  time  in  recorded  history,  that  a 
^up  of  men  have  stolen  the  Uvery  of  the 
chureh  to  do  the  work  of  the  devlL 

Mow  after  studying  this  whole  situation. 
Ja  wiu  find  that  that  Is  at  the  bottom  of 
«jl  our  troubles.  This  country  was  organlaed 
on  the  principles  of  representative  democ- 
r«cv  and  you  can't  mix  socialism  or  oom- 
^;juiJsm  with  that.  They  are  Uke  oil  and 
water.  They  •«■•  J^*  "•"  °"  *^  water; 
they  refuse  to  mix. 

And  Incidentally,  let  me  say  to  you.  that 
is  the  reason  why  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  is 
working  overthne  throwing  the  alphabet  out 
of  the  window — three  letters  at  a  time. 

Now  I  am  going  to  let  you  In  on  something 
elsa  How  do  you  suppose  all  this  happened? 
Here  Is  the  way  it  happened.  The  young 
brain  trusters  caught  the  Socialists  in  swim- 
ming and  they  ran  away  with  their  clothes. 

Now.  it  iB  all  right  with  me.  It  la  all  right 
with  me  if  they  want  to  disguise  thwnselves 
as  Norman  Thomas  or  Karl  Marx,  or  Lenin, 
or  any  of  the  rest  of  that  bunch,  but  what 
I  wont  stand  for  Is  to  let  them  march  under 
the  Ijanner  of  Jefferson.  Jackson,  or  Cleve- 
land. 

WS   CAN   TAK    A    WALK 

Now  what  Is  worrying  me,  where  does  that 
leave  me  as  a  Democrat?  My  mind  Is  now 
fixed  upon  the  convention  In  June,  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  canmlttee  on  resolutions  is 
about  to  report,  and  the  preamble  to  the 
platform  is : 

"We,  the  representatives  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  convention  assembled,  heartily  en- 
dorse the  Democratic  administration. "• 

What  happens  to  the  disciples  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Jackson  and  Cleveland  when  that 
resolution  is  read  out?  Why,  for  us  it  Is  a 
wa^iout.  There  Is  only  one  of  two  things 
we  can  do.  We  can  either  take  on  the  mantle 
of  hypocrisy  or  we  can  take  a  walk,  and  we 
win  probably  do  the  latter. 

Now  leave  the  platform  alone  for  a  little 
while.  What  about  this  attack  that  has  been 
made  upon  the  fundamental  Institutions  of 
this  country?  "Who  threatens  them,  and  did 
we  have  any  warning  of  this  threat?  Why, 
you  dont  have  to  study  party  platforms. 
You  dont  have  to  read  books.  You  don't 
have  to  listen  to  professors  of  economics. 
You  can  find  the  whole  thing  incorporated 
in  the  greatest  declaration  of  political  prin- 
ciples that  ever  came  from  the  hands  of 
man.  the  DeclaraUon  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

CONSTITUTIONAL    LUSTTATTONS 

Always  have  in  your  minds  that  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  first  10  amendments  to  It 
were  drafted  by  refugees  and  by  sons  of  ref- 
ugees, by  men  with  bitter  memories  of  Euro- 
pean oppression  and  hardship,  by  men  who 
brought  to  this  country  and  handed  down  to 
their  descendants  an  abiding  fear  of  arbitrary 
centrallBed  government  and  autocracy.  And 
all  the  bitterness  and  aU  the  hataed  of  the 
Old  World  was  dlstlUed  in  our  Constitution 
Into  the  purest  democracy  that  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

There  are  Just  three  principles,  and  in  the 
Interest  of  brevity  I  wiU  read  them.  I  can 
read  them  quicker  than  talk  them. 

"First,  a  federal  government,  strictly  lim- 
ited In  Its  power,  with  all  other  powers  ex- 
cept those  expressly  mentioned  reserved  to 
the  States  and  to  the  people,  so  as  to  insure 
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nils,  and  pre- 

at  tndtvldaal  Inmattva   and 

local  mMkUvir  _  ^ 

Tlia*  la  e*"'P'*  enougti.  Ttas  duierence  be- 
f  liji  tbm  State  «onitttationa  and  tbe  FML- 
sxal  CoMsUtuUon  is  ttis*  In  tfas  State  you 
can  do  anytblnc  T"**  want  to  do  provided  it 
Is  not  prohttjlted  by  the  Constitution.  But 
in  ths  Federal  Oovemmsnt.  according  to 
that  Government,  you  can  do  only  that 
which  that  Constitution  tells  you  that  you 
can  do. 

What  Is  ths  trouble?  Congress  has  over- 
stepped its  Ixmnds.  It  went  beyond  that 
constitutional  limitation,  and  it  has  enacted 
laws  that  not  only  violate  the  home  rule  and 
the  States  right  principle — and  who  says 
that?  Do  I  say  it?  Not  at  all.  That  was 
said  by  the  UJ5.  Supreme  Court  In  the  last 
10  or  12  days. 

CUOXOS  or  "TXS  mzn"  zx  comobsss 


Second,  the  Oovenunent,  with  three  in- 
dependent branches.  Congress  to  make  the 
laws,  the  Sxecutive  to  execute  them,  the 
Supreme  Cotu%  and  so  fcM-th.  You  know 
that. 

In  tiie  name  of  heaven,  where  Is  the  in- 
dependence of  Congress?  Why.  they  Just 
laid  right  down.  They  are  flatter  on  the 
congressional  floor  than  the  rug  on  the  table 
here.  They  surrendered  all  of  their  powers 
to  the  Executive,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  you  read  in  the  newspapwrs  references 
to  Congress  as  the  rubberstamp  Congress. 
We  all  know  that  the  most  impcxtant  bills 
were  drafted  by  the  brain  trusters,  and  sent 
over  to  Congress  and  passed  by  Congress 
without  consideration,  without  delate  and, 
without  meaning  any  offense  at  all  to  my 
Democratic  brethren  In  Congress,  I  think 
I  can  safely  say  without  90  percent  of  them 
knowing  what  was  in  the  hills. 

That  was  the  meaning  of  the  list  that  came 
over,  and  besides  certain  bills  were  "must." 
What  does  that  mean?  Speaking  for  the 
rank  and  file  of  American  people  we  don't 
want  any  Executive  to  teU  Congress  what  It 
must  do,  and  we  don't  wam.t  any  Congress  or 
the  Executive  Jointly  or  severally  to  tall  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  what  it  mvut  do. 

And  further  than  that,  we  don't  want  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Coiurt  to  tell  either  of  them 
what  they  must  do. 

What  we  want,  and  what  we  insist  upon, 
and  what  we  are  going  to  have  Is  the  abso- 
lute preservation  of  this  balance  of  power 
which  Is  the  keystCKie,  the  arch  upon  which 
the  whole  theta'y  of  democratic  government 
has  got  to  rest.  When  you  rattle  that  you 
rattle  the  whole  structure. 

Of  course,  when  our  forefathers  wrote  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  it  couldn't 
be  poeslble  that  they  had  it  in  their  minds 
that  it  was  goln«  to  be  aU  right  for  all  time 
to  come.  So  they  said,  "Now,  we  will  provide 
a  manner  and  method  of  amending  it." 

That  Is  set  forth  In  the  doetmient  Kself, 
and  during  our  national  life  we  amended  It 
many  times. 

We  amended  it  once  by  mistake,  and  we 
corrected  it.  What  did  we  do?  We  took 
the  amendment  out.  Fine,  that  Is  the  way 
we  want  to  do  It,  by  recourse  to  the  people. 
But  we  dont  want  an  administration  that 
takes  a  shot  at  it  In  the  dark  and  that 
ducks  away  from  it  and  dodges  away  from  it 
and  tries  to  put  something  over  in  con- 
tradiction of  it  upon  any  theory  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a  great  public  howl  in  favor 
at  that  something:  poBSlbly  tlie  U.S.  Su- 
preme Coiirt  may  be  intimidated  into  a 
friendly  opinion  with  respect  to  It. 

What  I  have  held  all  dtulng  my  public 
life  is  that  Almighty  Ood  Is  witix  this 
country,  and  He  didn't  give  us  that  kind 
of  Supreme  Court. 

Now  this  is  pretty  tough  on  me  to  have 
to  go  at  my  own  party  this  way.  but  I  sub- 
mit that  there  U  a  limit  to  bUnd  loyalty. 

As  a  young  man  in  the  Democratic  Party. 
I  witnessed  tlie  rise  and  faU  at  Bryan  and 
Bryanism.  and  I  know  exactly  what  Bryan 


did  to  our  p«rty.  I  knew  how  long  It  took 
to  btiUd  it  aftw  he  got  finished  with  It. 
But  let  me  say  this  to  the  everlasting  credit 
of  Bryan  and  tlw  men  that  followed  him: 
They  had  the  nerr*  and  the  courage  and 
honesty  to  put  into  the  platXorm  Just  what 
their  leaders  stood  for.  And  they  further 
put  the  American  people  into  a  poeition 
of  TWftfcing  an  1nt^U<g<*"t  choice  when  they 
went  to  the  polls. 

Why.  the  fact  of  this  whole  thing  is — I 
speak  now  not  only  of  the  executive  but  of 
ths  legislature  at  the  same  time — that  they 
promised  one  set  of  things;  they  repudiated 
that  promise,  and  they  laimrtisd  off  on  a 
program  at  action  totally  dlflerent. 

Well,  In  26  yvars  o<  espsrlenoe  I  have 
known  both  parties  to  fall  to  earry  out  some 
of  the  planks  in  their  platform.  But  this 
is  the  flrst  time  that  I  have  known  a  party, 
upon  such  a  huge  scale,  not  only  not  to  carry 
out  the  plank,  but  to  do  the  directly  oppo- 
site thing  to  what  they  promised. 


eVOfUBTWD 

Now  suggestions,  and  I  make  these  as  a 
Democrat  anxious  for  ths  sueosos  of  my 
party,  and  I  make  thssn  In  food  faith. 

NO.  1. 1  suggest  to  ths  msmhsrs  at  my  p«rty 
on  Capitol  HUl  here  in  Washington  that  tiasy 
tftk*  their  minds  off  the  Tuasday  ttiat  fol- 
lows the  flrst  Monday  in.  November.  Just 
take  their  minds  off  it  to  the  end  that  you 
may  do  the  right  thing  and  not  the  expedi- 
ent thing. 

Next,  I  suggest  to  them  that  they  dig  up 
the  1932  platform  tsam  the  grave  that  they 
burled  It  in,  rsad  It  over,  and  study  it, 
breathe  life  Into  it,  and  follow  it  In  legisla- 
tive and  executive  action,  to  the  end  that 
they  make  good  their  promises  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  when  they  put  forth  that  plat- 
form and  the  candidate  that  stood  upon  it 
100  percent,    m  short,  make  good. 

Next,  I  would  suggest  that  they  stop  com- 
promising with  the  ftmdamsntal  principles 
laid  down  by  Jackson  and  JelTerson  and 
Cleveland. 

Fourth.  Stop  attempting  to  alter  the  form 
and  structurs  of  our  Oovemment  without 
recourse  to  the  p«(^le  themselves  as  provided 
in  their  own  Constitution.  This  country  be- 
longs to  the  people,  and  it  doesnt  belong  to 
any  administration. 

Next,  I  suggest  that  they  read  their  oath 
<^ce  to  support  the  Ooostitntton  of  the 
United  States.  And  I  ask  them  to  remember 
that  they  took  that  oath  with  their  hands 
on  ttxe  Holy  Bible,  thereby  efOllng  upon  Ood 
Almighty  himself  to  witness  their  solemn 
promise.    It  Is  bad  enough  to  disappoint  u&. 

WASHZMCTON  OR  1C08C0W 

Sixth.  I  suggest  that  tram  this  moment 
they  resolve  to  make  the  OonsatuOon  the 
civU  Wble  of  the  United  States  and  pay  it 
the  same  clvU  rorpect  and  r«fv«r«ice  that 
they  would  rrtlglously  pay  ttas  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  I  ssk  Ihem  to  read  from  ths  Holy 
Scripture  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and 
to  follow  his  onmple. 

Stop— stop  wasting  yovu"  substance  In  a 
fOTSlgn  land  and  come  back  to  your  fathers 
house. 

Now.  in  conclusion,  let  me  glvs  this  sol- 
emn warning:  There  can  be  only  one  Capitol. 
Washington  or  Moscow. 

There  «*»  be  only  one  atmosphere  of  gov- 
ernment, the  dear,  pore,  fresh  air  of  free 
America  or  ths  foul  breath  ot  oommxinlstic 
Bussta. 

Thss*  can  be  only  ana  lla^  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  or  ths  Bed  flag  of  tha  godless  Union 
at  ths  SoTlst. 

Than  ean  be  only  one  national  Mithem. 
"The  »tar-ap»ngled  Banner"  or  the  "Inter- 
nationale." 

There  can  be  only  one  victor.  If  the  Con- 
stitution wins,  we  win.  But  tf  the  Constitu- 
tion—st<^.  Stop  thsrs.  Ths  Constitution 
can't  loas.  Ths  fact  to,  It  hm  already  won, 
but  the  news  has  not  rsoche4  certain 
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Kaitcr  Health  Plan  Rated  First 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CALXwomtrtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  21.  1964 

Mr.  CXDHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  survey 
conducted  by  a  panel  of  distinguished 
California  medical  experts  have  found, 
in  a  story  reported  in  the  June  15  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  that  of  the  major 
health  plans  utilized  by  members  of  the 
California  State  employees,  retirement 
system,  top  rating  has  been  given  to  the 
Kaiser  Foundation  group  practice  pre- 
pasmient  plan. 

The  survey  which  was  conducted  at 
the  request  of  the  State  employees'  re- 
tirement system  revealed  that  In  terms  of 
consimier  satisfaction  £uid  lowest  cost  to 
members,  the  Kaiser  plan  emerged  on 
top. 

Having  the  Oakland,  Calif,  headquar- 
ters of  the  great  Kaiser  Industries  in  my 
congressional  district,  I  am  proud  to 
bring  the  article  from  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  to  our  colleagues'  attention. 

The   article  follows: 

Buyer's  Vntw  or  Califobnia  Health  Plans 
(By  David  Perlman) 

A  panel  of  distinguished  California  med- 
ical expert*  has  Just  reviewed  the  major 
health  Losurance  plans  In  the  State,  and  has 
compared  their  costs  and  services  In  detaU 
fee  the  first  time. 

The  experts,  including  four  noted  phy- 
sicians, conclude  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  members  covered  by  the  vol- 
untary plans  are  highly  satisfied  with  the 
health  care  coverage  and  service  they  get. 

But  of  the  major  health  plans,  the  Kaiser 
Foundation  apparently  emerges  on   top — In  • 
terms   of  consumer   satisfaction   and   lowest 
cost  to  members. 

FIRST 

The  survey,  first  of  Its  klnu  In  California. 
was  requested  by  the  State  employees'  re- 
tirement system,  which  has  nearly  70.000  of 
Its  members  enrolled  In  a  variety  of  health 
Insurance  plans. 

Directing  the  survey  was  a  committee  that 
Included:  Dr.  Malcolm  S.  M.  Watts,  assistant 
dean  of  the  University  of  California  Medical 
School  in  San  Francisco;  Dr.  Dave  F.  Doeler. 
Sacramento  physician;  Dr  Marcus  A.  Krupp. 
director  of  the  Palo  Alto  Research  Founda- 
tion; Dr.  Sherman  MelllnkolT.  dean  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Loe  Angeles  Medi- 
cal School;  and  Clifford  F.  Schwarberg,  Jr.. 
administrator  of  Presbyterian  Intercom- 
munity  Hospital   in   Whlttler 

Dr.  Watts,  a  leader  In  the  California  Med- 
ical Association,  was  chairman  of  the  group. 
Statistics  were  gathered  by  specialists  In  the 
State  health  depckrtment. 

CHAniMAN 

The  survey  considered  all  the  many  plans 
to  which  State  employees  belong.  The 
largest  are:  a  Blue  Oross-Blue  Shield  service 
plan  with  30,000  State  employees;  a  com- 
mercial Indemnity  plan  under  California 
Western  States-Occidental  Instirance  Co. 
with  24.000  signed  up.  and  the  Kaiser  Foun- 
dation "group  practice  prepaynaent"  plan 
with  nearly  11.000  members  from  State  ranks. 

The  survey  showed  that  85.5  percent  of  the 
Kaiser  members  were  satisfied  with  the  serv- 
ice they  received,  while  about  13  F>ercent  were 
not  entirely  satisfied  or  actively  dissatisfied. 

RATINGS 

The  other  major  plans  were  almost  equally 
satisfactory  to  their  members: 


The  commercial  indemnity  plan's  claims 
handling  was  fully  satisfactory  to  83.4  per- 
cent of  Its  members,  while  ISJS  percent  were 
not  entirely  satisfied  or  unhi^jpy  with  it. 
Blue  Croes-Blue  Shield  soared  satisfactory 
in  claims  handling  with  78  percent  of  the 
members;  20  percent  were  less  than  satisfied, 
or  dissatlsfted. 

In  general  Kaiser  members  liked  the  ab- 
sence of  redtape — they  could  get  complete 
service  without  forms  or  a  wait  for  repay- 
ment. Blue  Cross  members  were  happiest 
with  prompt  and  efficient  claims  service,  and 
so   were    the  commercial   plan   members. 

COMPLAINTS 

Among  the  dissatisfied  plan  members.  19 
percent  of  those  who  offered  specific  com- 
plaints about  Kaiser  said  their  costs  of  ill- 
ness weren't  fully  covered,  or  that  payments 
were  slow  or  Inadequate. 

But  this  complaint  was  far  more  prevalent 
among  those  dissatisfied  with  Blue  Cross  or 
the  commercial  plan. 

Sixty-three  percent  of  the  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  members  who  offered  specific  com- 
plaints cited  Inadequate  or  slow  payments; 
the  figure  was  52  percent  among  the  com- 
mercial plan  members  who  voiced  reasons  for 
their  complaints. 

The  medical  experts  also  studied  how  the 
plan  members  used  the  health  care  services 
available  to  them.  They  found  a  startling 
fact:  Kaiser  members  used  hospitals  only 
half  to  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  members 
of  Blue  Croes-Blue  Shield  or  the  commercial 
plan. 

CAUSE 

The  report  gave  no  reason  for  this  dispar- 
ity, but  as  least  one  cause  Is  well-ltnown: 
since  many  medical  insurance  benefits  are 
paid  only  if  a  patient  Is  hospitalized  under 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  or  commercial  plans, 
doctors  tend  to  reoonmiend  hospitalization 
more  frequently  in  these  cases.  But  In  the 
Kaiser  plan  patients  receive  service,  not  re- 
payment; so  there  is  no  money  Incentive 
for  excess  hospitalization. 

The  survey  studied  In  detail  the  costs  of 
the  various  plans.  Including  how  much  mem- 
bers had  to  pay  In  extra  charges  for  hos- 
pitalization or  services  not  fully  covered. 
Kaiser,  it  turned  out.  had  fewest  extra 
charges,  and  most  of  these  were  for  mater- 
nity cases. 

The  average  aimual  coat  of  health  care  for 
a  typlwU  family  using  the  Kaiser  plan  was 
about  #373;  it  was  the  least  expensive  of  the 
large  plans.  Blue  Croes-Blue  Shield  cost 
an  average  of  •486  a  year  for  Its  families,  al- 
though lu  members  Include  many  older  em- 
ployees whose  costs  run  higher.  The  com- 
mercial plan  cost  families  an  average  of  $416 
a  year.  _^ 

IMPROVEMENTS 

The  panel  made  many  recommendations 
for  Improvements  In  aU  the  plans — Includ- 
ing better  coverage  for  diagnostic  services 
and  "catastrophic"  Illness;  more  preventive 
medicine;  and  coverage  for  mental  Illness, 
alcoholism  and  drug  addiction. 

Plan  members,  said  the  experts,  are  willing 
to  pay  for  these  areas  of  protection  If  they 
can  get  them. 


Chairman  Aspiaall  Reviews  AccompHsh- 
ments  in  Natural  Resoorce  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

OP   IBAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  21,  1964 

Mr.  WHITE.     Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
American  Bar  Association's  87th  annual 


meeting  in  New  York  City  last  w«i| 
many  of  the  country's  leaders  8p<Ae  «t 
the  issues  of  the  day.  Among  those  wfai 
presented  outstanding  papers  was  tla 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  CB 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  genti*. 
man  from  Colorado,  the  HonoraUi 
Wayni  N.  Aspinall,  who  has  furnish^ 
the  leadership  during  this  Congress  hi 
the  enactment  of  legislation  that  will 
have  far-reaching  significance  In  con- 
nection with  the  conservation  and  devel* 
opment  of  our  natural  resources. 

In  his  address,  which  was  presented 
on  Monday,  August  10,  1964.  at  the  open- 
ing session  of  the  Section  of  Mineral  and 
Natural  Resources  Law.  Chairman 
Aspinall  said  that  he  expected  the  88th 
Congress  will  write  "one  of  the  brightest 
pages  in  the  history  of  conservatlcn 
law."  I  would  be  remiss.  Mr.  Speaker,  If 
I  did  not  point  out  thalf  this  record  la 
being  accomplished  because  of  the  lead- 
ership of  Congressman  Wayne  Aspinall. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  I  have  seen 
the  tireless  efforts  of  the  chairman  In 
sponsoring  legislation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission and  the  interim  legislation  that 
will  permit  proper  classification  of  pub- 
lic lands  for  their  highest  and  best  use 
and  the  disposal  of  some  of  these  publk 
lands  so  that  they  may  be  developed 
under  non-Federal  ownership  and  bring 
the  maximum  tax  revenue  to  the  coun- 
ties In  which  they  are  situated.  I  am 
confident  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
a  new  chapter  In  conservation  of  our 
public  lands  under  the  traditional  maxim 
of  highest  use  of  our  resources  for  the 
good  of  the  maximum  number. 

Some  of  the  history  of  how  this  came 
about,  together  with  significant  features 
of  the  legislation  that  Is  about  to  become 
law,  was  set  forth  in  Chairman  Aspi- 
nall's  address  to  the  Mineral  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Law  Section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  The  full  text  of  the 
speech  is  therefore  Included  with  my  re- 
marks under  permission  previously 
granted  and  I  urge  all  Members  to  read 
it: 

Legislative  Developments  Aftectinc  Pub- 
lic Land*  and  Natural  Resourcis — A  Txas 
OF  Accomplishment 

When  the  88th  Congress  adjourns.  It  will 
have  written  one  of  the  brightest  pages  In  the 
history  of  conservation  law  This  will  have 
been  accomplished  within  the  framework  of 
otir  traditional  philosophy,  fulfilling  the 
prophesy  that  I  made  In  May  of  1962  at 
the  White  House  conference  on  conserva- 
tion when,  after  tracing  the  historical  land- 
marks of  conservation  law  and  defining  my 
concept  of  conservation  and  the  congres- 
sional interpretations  of  It,  I  concluded  by 
saying: 

"In  summary,  what  I  am  saying  Is  that 
Congress  will  continue  to  equate  conserva- 
tion with  wise  use;  will  not  put  out  of  reach 
resources  that  may  be  required  for  our  na- 
tional continuance;  and  that  all  the  re- 
sources win  l>e  managed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
many  and  not  the  few." 

Before  examining  the  outstanding  recent 
developments  in  public  land  and  natural  re- 
source law  and  assessing  otir  current  posi- 
tion. It  Is  necessary  that  we  review  part  of 
the  Immediate  past.  Wind,  rain,  flood,  and 
drought  combined  with  a  great  depression, 
a  world  war,  and  the  Korean  war  compelled 
u«  to  be  satisfied  with  what  I  call  holding 
actions  In  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
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w"*"^"    -     ■■■■i^iin  tar  Ibmir  Uoom. 
THX  it»4-ea  pnuoD 
TY.^  Tavlor  Qnxing  Act  of  1OT4  protected 
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iJtlng X  P«Wlc  T»e  Wrtortc  rtt...  buUd- 
r!Si  «d  objects  of  nattonal  slgnlfl^no.. 
^  to  1M6.  the  sou  Con««rvatlon  Service 
^JS  up  sii  »  separate  unit  following  the 
STtlatton  of  a  program  in  the  Department  of 
S^TioT  previously  authori-ed  under  the 
NaUonal  Industrial  IKwovery  Act^ 

T^  CTvilUn  Conaervatlon  Corps  con- 
tributed consldwably  to  the  maintenance 
Sd  rBhablUtatton  of  public  land  and  park 
.r»u  Our  concentration  on  two  wars  led 
»  "neglect  in  appropriations  for  activities 
iSch  as  Uie  national  park,  and  certainly  there 
«  little  incUnatlon  to  seek  their  expan- 
Zr«  Looking  forward  to  Its  60th  annlver- 
!l^ln  19«6.  the  National  Park  Service  in 
1956  inaugurate!  a  10-year  program  to  over- 
rrmnm  oast  deflclencle*.  to  increase  main- 
SSLr^Mid  to  provide  new  facilities  to 
^t  the  increased  utlUzatlon  of  national 
park  facUlUes. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  we  realized 
that  we  were  wltne«ilng  one  of  the  major 
cbangw  in  ttoe  patterns  at  American  Ufe^ 
TPomendoue  population  lnarea«»-lnduced 
by  an  accelerated  birth  rate  at  one  end  and 
a  nrolonged  Ufespan  at  the  other  end— cou- 
pjd  with  a  shortened  workweek  for  most 
U-oDle  and  definite  retirement  plana  for  the 
SderlV  provided  new  leisure  time  for  our  peo- 
Dla  whcTwere  slmultianeously  moving  from 
aie  dttee  and  tbe  rural  area*  to  the  semMr- 
ban  development  we  have  come  to  know  as 
Buburbla.  To  meet  ttoU  particular  challenge 
Sr?^r«..  in  iJ»58  en^rt^d  a  bUl  tiiat  I 
sponsored  for  the  ea«»J»Ushm«t  o<  an  Out^ 
(toor  Recitjation  Bewwroee  Revlefw  Commis- 
glan  to  evaluate  and  determine  the  recre- 
ation needs  a*  the  United,  atates  and  Its  peo- 
ple to  the  years  ahead. 

As  waa  to  be  expect«l.  the  Congress  waited 
tar  the  report  o<  liie  body  that  It  had  created 
before  moving  forward  with  legtolatlon  af- 
fecting matters  beUi«  studied  by  the  Ootn- 
mlsBton.  AS  a  coroUary  there  wae  no  new 
definition  given  or  goldellnee  iweecrlbed  for 
the  executive  egenciee  respecting  the  uee  of 
our  pubilc  lands  and  tiie  development  of 
additional  pubac  recreatiotial  fadUties. 
This  contributed  turther  to  the  faUure  to 
plan  for  the  wise  use  o<  our  natural  re- 
eourcee  generally. 

When,  tiierefore.  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Beeources  Review  Commlaslon  submltteed  Its 
report  to  the  President  at  tiie  end  of  Jan- 
uary, 1962,  many  of  u*  were  ready  to  proceed 
with  an  orderly  program  for  the  use  and  de- 
velopment of  all  of  our  resouxxses.  giving  due 
oonslderaUon  to  recreation.  This  oompre- 
hensive  report  with  Its  supporting  study 
papers  not  aalj  provided  the  background 
against  which  we  could  start  to  evaluate  the 
recreational  needs  of  the  Nation  but  placed 
In  perspective  the  manner  In  which  our  otiier 
resourcee  oould  be  developed  and  utilized. 
And.  though  there  were  those  who  it  seems 
would  have — and  might  still,  if  uncontrolled 
—set  aside  all  undeveloped  lands  In  their 
natural  state.  In  May  1962.  I  reaffirmed  my 
adherence  to  the  basic  principles  of  conserva- 
tion and.  at  the  White  House  Conference  on 
OonservaUon.  reassured  the  Nation  that  we 
In  Congrees  would  act  In  accordance  with  the 
traditional  prlndplee  of  oonservation. 

I  think  it  la  safe  to  say  that  the  ^proach 
to  the  use  of  our  natural  resourcee  must 
always  be  In  two  parts  with  relation  to  (1) 
the  eastern  part  of  the  uttuitry  and  (2)  the 
western  part,  where  uncommitted  pubilc 
lands  of  the  United  States  are  still  plentiful 
and  vast  acreages  of  other  public  lands  are 
reserved  as  national  fbresta,  nat.lonal  parks, 
and  national  monuments. 
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In  «iM  dlMueslDDa  thai  started  with  the 
Wblte  HflOM  e^entDce  and  In  the  actiaBe 
that  have  foUuwed.  I  bewa  endeavored  to 
gUe  atteattoA  «D  both  o<  theae  parte.    If  It 

appears  that  at  times  I  have  itreesed  the 
pahlle  lendB,  anil  thwefore  weetam  aepeets. 
I  aeh  your  Indiilgenrs  and  point  out  that 
mtw^am  the  United  State*  owns  one-third  of 
the  iMid  wee  of  the  Nation,  (tf  which  publle 
land  torms  the  great  bulk,  actions  taken 
with  respect  to  the  public  lands  will  have 
a  wide  impact. 

Another  1962  r^wrt  was  submitted  to  the 
President  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences — National  Research  Council.  It 
concluded  that  Federal  support  In  the  nec- 
essary fields  erf  mineral  resources  Is  "inade- 
quate to  marginal,  and  should  be  substan- 
tially augmented  In  anticipation  of  projected 
requirements."  A  supporting  task  fcnxe 
report  indicated  that  fundamental  changes 
were  required  in  both  the  laws  and  tech- 
nological concepts  governing  mineral  pro- 
duction. I  think  It  Is  rather  obvious  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  be  most  effec- 
tive in  this  field  In  connection  with  the 
development  of  the  pubilc  lands  for  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  direct  respon- 
sibility. Accordingly,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences — National  Research  Council  re- 
port served  to  underline  the  need  to  reex- 
amine the  lawe  governing  mineral  develop- 
ment on  the  pubilc  lands. 

All  In  all.  as  we  discussed  the  various 
phases  of  public  land  use  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  pubilc  land  laws,  it  became 
apparent  that  a  comprehensive  review  was 
required.  The  initial  ptriod  of  reexamina- 
tion, following  the  growth  patterns  of  the 
1950's,  culminated,  to  a  sense,  when,  at  your 
seertons  a  year  ago.  I  proposed  the  eetab- 
llBhment  of  a  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission to  examine  the  manifold  problems 
of  the  pubUc  lands  ranging  from  the  question 
of  mlntog  to  totenslve  use  for  residential 
or  commercial  development  and  to  use  for 
recreation. 

It  was  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  restrict 
o\u-  activities  to  the  public  lands  and  we 
have,  to  this  year  acted  on  a  broad  range  of 
legislation  affecting  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  reeources.  But,  much  remains  to 
be  done;  and  we.  as  legislators,  and  you  as 
lawyers,  have  a  responsibility  of  keeptog 
pace  with  soctai  and  economic  growth,  of 
being  al«^  to  scientific  and  technological 
advances.  In  order  to  make  certain  that  the 
law  keeps  abreast  of  these  developments  and, 
as  a  living  structure,  provides  modem  ade- 
quate tools  for  tiie  people  of  the  United 
States.  So,  while  we  can  take  pride  in  that 
which  we  have  accomplished,  which  I  wUl 
discuss  to  greater  detaU  later,  we  must  recog- 
nize the  tocomplete  work  that  remains  and 
plan  for  Its  accomplishment. 

on.  SRAU  developmentt 


I  was,  therefore,  pleased  to  see  that  the 
program  of  this  section  of  mineral  and  nat- 
ural resources  law  does  not  deal  only  with 
the  past.  I  was  particularly  plsased  to  see 
that  one  of  your  discussions  tomorrow  will 
tovolve  the  futura  development  of  competi- 
tive fuels  and  I  hope  that  someone  on  that 
panel  will  discuss  the  production  of  oil  from 
the  shale  deposits  to  be  found  in  the  public 
lands. 

The  development  of  oil  shale  lands  is  an 
example  of  our  need  to  keep  abreast  of  cur- 
rent technology.  OU  shale  was  removed 
from  the  purview  of  the  mining  law  of  1872 
by  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920;  but.  of 
course,  any  valid  claims  filed  before  1920 
could  be  prosecuted  to  patent. 

Between  1820  and  U30  th««  were  two 
minor  oU  shale  leases  punted  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  then.  In  1930.  the  Presldsnt 
withdrew  all  oil  shale  and  oU  shale  lands 
from  pram>ectlng  and  leasing. 

The  provisions  of  the  IftoenU  leasing  Act 
of  1920  pertaining  to  oU  shals,  and  the  regu- 
lations implementing  that  act,  have  not  been 


modlflfld  and.  tik  addlttoii,  th»  withdrawal 
osdsr  iwnalns  in  effect  althouch  tt  had  been 
iostttatsd  as  a  temporary  measure.  Tod^ 
■^f^  M*  SA  the  thrashnlrl  at  an  Industry  bnasfi 
on  the  productton  of  oU  from  shale  and  we 
do  not  base  the  legal  framework  within 
whUA  the  industry  can  opvai;  Many  ot 
the  pre- 1020  elalmants  pursued  their  rights 
Mwi  obtained  patents.  The  majority  of  those 
»i»t»»a»i«»  did  nothing  and  these  pre-1920 
^■ifttm«  must  now  be  acted  on  before  much 
of  the  land  can  be  developed  under  either 
private  ownership  or  Government  lease. 

As  lawyers  you  can  readily  see  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  the  problems  ajid  the  need  for 
action.  It  is  my  own  position  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  executive  branch  to  re- 
scind the  withdrawal  order,  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  unencumbered  lands  can  be  uti- 
lized by  todustry  for  on-site  research,  even 
If  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  enter  into  large- 
scale  leasing  for  developmental  purposes. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  quite 
undo-standably  been  moving  cautiously,  be- 
fore tair'"g  action  and  recommending  any 
additional  legislation.  First,  the  Secretary 
requested  aU  toterested  parties  to  submit 
their  views  concemtog  existing  regulations 
and  the  need  for  modification  ot  either  the 
law  or  regulations.  These  have  been  re- 
ceived and  analyzed  todicatlng  that  Industry 
is  unanimously  agreed  that  the  time  has 
come  to  discuss  actual  production  and  that, 
as  a  first  step,  the  withdrawal  order  should 
be  resctaded  In  whole  or  In  part. 

More  recentiy  Secretary  UdaU  appointed  a 
committee  of  outstanding  people  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  all  pheees  of  the  matter 
and  to  advise  him  as  to  the  best  manner  In 
which  to  proceed  with  oil  shals  dev^op- 
ment.  The  committee's  report  should  be 
available  before  the  begianlng  of  the  next 
Congress  when  I  predict  we  will  be  ready  to 
proceed  with  earnest  consideration  of  legis- 
lation designed  to  launch  a  new  todustry 
that  may  well  become  a  giant  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 

uuusut-Tnvw  Acnoira 
Our  most  outstandtog  accompUshments 
this  past  year  are  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  WU,  a  biU  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  vrildemess  preservation  system, 
and  the  biU  for  the  establishment  ot  a  PubUc 
Land  Law  Review  OommlssitXL  Althou^ 
none  of  these  has  yet  become  law,  they  have 
progressed  to  the  point  that  I  teel  mU  to 
predicting  that  all  of  them  wm  be  sent  to 
the  Preeident  wlthto  the  2  weeks  that  remain 
In  this  session  and  that  the  President  will 
approve  the  three  measures. 

In  addition,  we  have  assured  the  enactment 
this  year  of  legislation  providing  procedures 
for  the  classification  of  public  lands  during 
the  period  of  the  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion study  and  for  the  sale,  during  the  same 
period,  of  public  lands  needed  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  a  community  or  because 
they  are  chiefly  valuable  for  residential,  com- 
mercial, todustrlal  or  public  uses  for  devel- 
opment. 

Significant  action  has  slso  been  taken  by 
our  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  respect  to  water  resources  develop- 
ment and  matters  related  thereto. 

In  my  opinion,  before  this  Congrees  ad- 
Jovirns  a  significant  water  resoorces  develop- 
ment program  will  be  approved.  Seven  or 
eight  reels  mati  on  projerts,  to  as  many 
Western  States,  stand  a  good  chance  of  being 
approved.  These  pwojocts  not  only  provide 
for  the  eqnundon  at  trrlgaUan.  irtileh  con- 
tributes so  greatly  to  the  agziettltaral  eoon- 
ocny  throughout  the  West  and  the  Nation, 
but  they  help  prevent  the  loes  of  life  and 
property  from  frequent  devastating  floods, 
they  help  meet  our  ever-expandlBg  needs  for 
electric  power  envgy,  and  they  provide  ex- 
tensive water-based  outdoor  recreation  and 
fish  and  wUdlife  opportunltlee  which  are  so 
much  in  demand  by  the  American  people. 
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In  reeogi>ltloii  ot  the  need  for  additional 
reaearcH.  to  aaaiure  the  martmiim  and  moet 
efficient  utUlxatlon  of  thia  Nation's  water  r»- 
•ouroes,  the  Ooognm  hM  paased  leglalatlon 
which  provldee  for  Federal  aaslstaaoe  for  non- 
Federal  water  reeourcea  reeearch  aotlvltlea. 
Thla  legislation  waa  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent Ml  July  17,  1964,  providing  a  new  re- 
search program  primarily  at  the  State  level 
thivMigh  grants  to  collegee  and  iinlversltles. 

Although  I  have  been  disturbed,  Just  as 
some  of  you  have  been,  by  the  trend  of  de- 
partmental mterpretatlonit  of  the  mining  law, 
tuMi  particularly  the  establishment  of  a  mar- 
ketability rule  which  precludes  mining  claims 
on  public  lands  When  our  needs  for  a  par- 
ticular mineral  can  be  satisfied  by  lmf>orts, 
we  have  taken  no  action,  and  I  anticipate 
that  none  will  be  taken,  to  make  any  basic 
change  In  the  mining  law  before  the  reptwt 
of  the  Public  iJknd  Law  Review  Ck>mmi8slon 
can  be  studied.  It  Is  my  view  that  It  Is  a 
Judicial  function  to  determine  whether  a  law 
Is  being  administered  and  Interpreted  pr<H>- 
erly  by  an  executive  agency.  Within  the  last 
a  weeks  a  bill  was  Introduced  and  referred  to 
our  committee  that  would  reject  the  market- 
ability rule,  not  only  fo"  future  cases,  but 
In  all  proceedings  decided  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  In  the  last  6  years.  Individual 
relief  bills  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to 
take  care  of  a  specific  situation  In  which 
someone  Is  Injured  by  a  harsh  application  of 
the  law;  however,  general  retro€K;tlve  legisla- 
tion would  le«ul  to  chaos. 

We  must,  of  course,  look  to  and  legislate 
for  the  fut\ire.  We  cannot  close  our  eyes. 
The  difficulty  Is  that  If  we  try  to  take  up 
any  general  modification  of  the  mining  laws 
without  reference  to  other  phases  of  the 
public  land  laws  we  will  not  be  acting  fairly 
and  equitably  toward  any  of  thoee  Interested 
In  the  use  of  public  lands. 

The  members  of  ttie  Mineral  and  Natural 
Resources  Law  Section,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  major  users  of  ovir  resources. 
Including  the  public  lands,  are  going  to  have 
a  major  role  In  determining  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  programs  that  we  have  started 
this  year.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  will 
go  Into  some  detail  concerning  ahe  major 
legislation  that  Is  about  to  become  law.  In 
doing  so,  I  appeal  to  you  Individually  and 
as  a  constituent  body  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  to  lend  your  support  to  our  pro- 
grams by  giving  sympathetic  understanding 
to  this  legislation. 

LAND   AND   WATIK  CONSERVATION    rUND 

In  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
bill  we  are  establishing  a  new  basic  national 
policy  that  the  users  of  Federal  recreational 
facilities  shall  contribute  toward  at  least 
part  of  the  cost  of  etsabllshlng  new  facili- 
ties of  the  same  sort  by  payment  of  ad- 
mission and  user  fees.  We  have  also  estab- 
lished the  policy  that  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  development  of  recreational 
facilities  should  be  assumed  by  State  and 
local  governments  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Federal  Qovernment  In  financing  planning 
and  land  acquisition.  These  policies  were 
strongly  recommended  by  the  Outdoor 
Recreation    Resources    Review    Commission. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation,  by  pro- 
viding overall  planning,  will  permit  the 
maximum  use  of  resources  that  are  (»'  can 
be  made  available  for  recreational  develop- 
ment. This  act  will  be  beneficial  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  will  enable  the 
States — Including  the  densely  populated 
Eastern  States — to  obtain  recreation  areas 
where  they  are  needed  the  most. 

I  know  that  some  of  you  and  some  of  the 
groups  you  represent  have  had  qualms  con- 
cerning some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Ckmservatlon  Fund  Act.  Let  me 
reassure  you  that  the  Ckxmnlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  will  be  exercising  Its  over- 
sight responsibilities  In  the  surveillance  of 
the  administration  of  this  act  by  the  Depart- 


ments ot  tb»  Interior  and  Agrlcultiire  and 
that.  If  the  intent  of  the  leclslatlon  Is  sub- 
verted, we  wUl  take  such  actloti  as  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  intent  of  Coogreas  carried 
out. 

While  speaking  of  recreation,  I  wwuld  also 
like  to  oall  your  attention  to  the  probable 
establishment  of  two  additional  major  units 
of  the  national  park  system.  ITnder  legisla- 
tion that  I  hope  will  pass  this  session  we 
will  establish  the  Fire  Island  National  Sea- 
shore In  New  York  and  the  Ozark  National 
Scenic  Rlverways  In  Missouri. 

wiLDXsNxss   snj. 

The  most  controversial  of  the  major  con- 
servation bills  Is  the  Wilderness  Act.  The 
House  and  Senate  have  each  passed  bills  for 
the  establishment  of  a  wilderness  preserva- 
tion system  and  we  must  now  reconcile  the 
differences  between  the  two.  I  am  confident 
that  this  will  be  accomplished  before  ad- 
journment and  that  the  basic  principles  of 
maximum  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources 
will  prevail  regardless  of  any  modification 
In  the  details  that  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Under  the  Senate-passed  bill  all  of  the 
areas  presently  classified  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice as  wUdemeas,  wild,  canoe,  and  primitive, 
totaling  14.0  million  acres  of  land,  would  be 
placed  in  the  wilderness  system  Immediately, 
with  the  primitive  areas  subject  to  being 
removed  in  whole  or  In  part  after  review 
during  a  10-year  period.  The  House-passed 
bill  places  in  the  wilderness  system  at  the 
outset  the  9.1  million  acres  of  wilderness, 
wild,  and  canoe  areas  and  defers  considera- 
tion of  the  loosely  defined  primitive  aretu 
until  after  the  review  has  been  completed. 
Under  an  amendment  adopted  on  the  floor, 
however,  each  primitive  area  would  be  rigidly 
fixed  as  It  is  at  the  present  time  and.  for  all 
Intents  and  purposes,  managed  as  a  wilder- 
ness area  vintU  Congress  has  acted  to  either 
declassify  It  or  include  It  as  part  of  the 
wilderness  system.  The  treatment  of  the 
primitive  areas  \»  one  of  the  main  factors  to 
be  discussed  in  the  conference  committee 
that  will  resolve  the  differences  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  on  the  wilderness  leg- 
islation. 

Another  difference  between  the  two  bills 
revolves  around  the  role  of  the  Congress  in 
the  designation  of  wilderness  areas  other 
than  thoee  established  by  the  bill  Itself.  Un- 
der the  Senate  bill,  the  primitive  areas  would 
be  reviewed  and  executive  agency  recom- 
mendations submitted  to  Congress;  the 
executive  reccMnmendatlons  would  automat- 
ically take  effect  unless  one  House  of  Oen- 
gress  adopted-  a  resolution  in  opposition. 
Similar  procedures  for  Executive  action  and 
congressional  veto  would  govern  the  review 
and  possible  designation  as  wilderness  of 
areas  from  within  units  of  the  national  park 
and  wildlife  rnfuge  systems.  The  House  bill 
requires  Congress  to  assume  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  and  afBrmatively  desig- 
nate such  arecui  for  inclusion  in  the 
wilderness  system,  after  the  receipt  of 
recommendations  from  the  executive  branch. 

The  bill  that  the  House  passed  on  July  30 
provides  that  the  mining  and  mineral  leasing 
laws  shall  remain  applicable  to  wilderness 
arecM  designated  therein  for  a  pteriod  of  36 
years  except  that  patent  will  be  granted  to 
the  minerals  only.  In  addition  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Is  required  to  develop 
and  conduct  a  program  for  oontlnulng  sur- 
veys by  the  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  determine  the  mineral 
values,  if  any,  that  may  be  present  in  these 
wilderness  areas.  I  think  these  provisions 
concerning  mineral  exptoration  and  develop- 
ment are  fair  and  adequately  fulfill  the 
pledge  I  gave  at  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Conserratlon.  and  since  ttien  in  other 
forums,  to  the  effect  that  w«  would  ZK>t 
arbitrarily  cut  off  areas  from  mineral  de- 
velopment and  put  out  of  r— oh  resources 
that  may  be  required  In  the  future. 

There  are  other  differences  between  the 


two  wilderness  bUls,  but  they  are  of  Ivmtt. 
impwrtanoe  and  I  shall  not  go  Into  them  ai 
this  time. 

PUBUC  LAMB  LAW  MMTOtW 

The  third  major  piece  of  legislation  vig, 
like  the  other  two,  be  of  lasting  Importaow 
to  the  welfare  of  our  country.  It  Is,  as  X 
Indicated  earlier,  the  bill  that  wlU  establish  a 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission.  Uf 
hopes  for  the  success  of  thU  Commlssioa 
have  always  been  high,  but  they  increased  as 
I  discussed  the  potential  with  Interested 
people  and  listened  to  the  testimony  given  ts 
our  committee. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  drawn  al» 
most  universal  support  for  a  public  land  law 
review  along  the  lines  I  proposed.  In  tbe 
hearings  before  our  committee  there  was  no 
opposition  to  the  concept  but  only  to  detail 
and  I  think  we  met  those  objections  by  tbe 
amendments  that  were  made  before  the  bill 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

For  those  of  you  who  may  not  have  fol- 
lowed this  too  closely,  let  me  review  tht 
salient  features.  The  Commission  will  be 
composed  of  19  members:  0  from  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affatn 
and  6  from  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  (the  12  congressional 
Members  are  to  be  evenly  divided  between 
the  majority  and  minority  parties) .  8  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  President  sub-  ° 
Ject,  however,  to  a  provision  that  no  mem- 
ber appointed  by  the  President  may  be  a 
Federal  officer  or  may  have  been  employed 
by  the  Federal  Government  within  a  year 
before  his  appointment,  with  the  19th  mem- 
ber, the  Chairman,  to  be  a  full-time  official 
elected  by  the  first  18.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  a  full-time  staff  director  and  such 
additional  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  legislation. 
The  Chairman  and  staff  director  cannot  have 
been  identified  in  the  past  with  any  particu- 
lar group  and  must  be  persons  to  whom  all 
groups  can  look  with  trust  for  fair  treatment. 

Next  In  Importance  to  the  CoounLsslon  it- 
self will  be  the  Advisory  Council  which  will 
consist  of  liaison  officers  from  the  various 
Interested  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
together  with  as  members  api>ointed  by  the 
CommlBston  "representative  of  the  various 
major  citizens'  groups  Interested  in  problems 
relating  to  the  retention,  management,  and 
disposition  of  the  public  lands."  Members 
of  this  Advisory  Council  must  also  be  chosen 
with  care  to  assure  that  they  are  truly  rep- 
resentative of  broad  user  groups. 

Each  of  the  Oovemors  will  be  requested 
to  designate  a  representative  to  work  with  the 
ConunlBsion  and  Advisory  Council. 

When  we  reviewed  the  scope  of  work  to  be 
accomplished.  I  concluded  that  the  Commis- 
sion would  require  at  least  3  years  within 
which  to  complete  its  study  and  that,  there- 
after, an  additional  0  months  would  be  re- 
qiiired  for  the  preparation  and  printing  of 
the  report,  as  outlined  in  my  talk  to  this 
group  last  year.  Accordingly,  the  bill  I  in- 
troduced required  submission  of  the  Com- 
mission report  not  later  than  December  31. 
1997,  in  time  for  consideration  by  the  new 
Congress.  The  Senate  has  apparently 
adopted  a  similar  yardstick  and,  In  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  we  no  longer  have  3  ^ 
years  until  the  end  of  1987.  has  extended  the 
time  for  the  submission  of  the  report  to  June 
80,  1968. 

Now  that  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
mission U  virtually  assured,  it  Is  appropriate 
for  MM  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  act  and  start  thinking  af- 
firmatively about  the  functioning  of  the 
Commission.  First  and  foremost,  the  Com- 
mlMlon  must  be  kept  out  of  partisan  pol- 
Itlas.  The  success  of  the  review  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  Commission's  recoomenda- 
tlons  depend  on  a  continuance  of  the  bipar- 
tisan approach  through  which  the  bill  has 
been  brought  to  its  present  stage.  We  must, 
therefore,  do  everything  in  our  power  to  re- 
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move  from  its  path  the  temptations  of  pol- 

'"in  keeping  with  this  basic  principle,  I 
think  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  rush  In  and 
Z^l  ttTe  members  of  the  Commission  be- 
^the  elecUon  that  will  be  held  on  No- 
l^mher  3  of  this  year.  No  time  will  be  loet 
J^use  aside  from  anything  else.  Members 
^onCTCSs  who  are  to  be  appointed  to  the 
CommlMlon  will.  In  any  event,  be  preoc- 
cu^  with  the  election.  In  order  to  assure 
nromiyt  organlsaUon  In  November.  I  urge 
the  aSininrstratlon  to  Include,  in  the  sup- 
plemental approprlaUon  request  that  It  pro- 
Laes  to  send  to  Congress  before  the  end  of 
?hi8  session,  an  amount  that  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  carry  the  Commission  through  the 
approximately  8  months  that  will  remain 
in  this  fiscal  year.  ^.     ,. 

User  groups  can  be  utilizing  this  time  in 
olannlng  cooperation  with  the  Commission 
and  particularly,  with  the  designation  of 
reDresentatlves  to  sit  on  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil In  some  infitanccs,  selection  of  reprc- 
senutlves  will  require  careful  considera- 
tion because,  for  example,  there  may  be 
competing  organizations  of  a  parUcular  class 
of  users  who  will  be  entitled  to  only  one  rep- 
resentative on  the  Council. 

If  the  start  of  the  Commission  s  work  is 
to  be  deferred  until  after  the  election,  it  may 
be  well  to  extend  further  the  date  for  com- 
pletion of  Its  study  until  December  31,  1968. 
In  this  connection  we  will  give  considera- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  original  scope  of 
work  has  been  enlarged  to  embrace  a  review 
of  rules  and  regulations  as  well  as  the  public 
land  laws  themselves.  Further,  an  exten- 
sion to  the  end  of  1968  will  remove  the  report 
from  the  possibility  of  entanglement  in  the 
election  campaign  of  that  year. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  provide  some 
procedure  whereby  public  lands  can  pass  into 
non-Federal  ownership  for  valid  require- 
ments that  cannot  wait  for  the  outcome  of 
the  Commission  study,  we  tackled  the  prob- 
lem by  considering  temporary  legislation 
to  provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
tools  with  which  to  operate  during  the  next 
few  years.  In  doing  so  we  came  face  to 
face  at  the  outset  with  one  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems that  is  responsible  for  many  of  the 
dlfllcultlee  encountered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  the  administration  of 
the  public  lands  in  recent  years. 
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XNTSY  ON  jnjBLIC  LANDS 

Traditionally  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  have  been  free  and  open  to  entry  by 
our  citizens.  The  Homestead  Act  of  1862 
and  the  mining  laws  of  1866  and  1872  em- 
bodied this  principle  in  the  statute  law.  It 
was  later  carried  fca-ward  in  several  other 
laws  In  addition,  the  vacant  unappropri- 
ated public  lands  were  customarily  utilized 
by  homesteaders  for  the  unrestricted  grazing 
of  their  stock. 

The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  the  public  lands 
no  longer  are  "free  and  open  to  entry"  and 
It  Is  a  long  time  since  they  were  really  "free 
and  open  to  entry."  You  lawyers  know  that; 
but  most  of  the  average  people  do  not  because 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934,  while  re- 
moving the  lands  from  unrestricted  entry, 
granted  an  absolute  right  for  citizens  to 
apply  for  entry  with  the  applicant  entitled 
to  a  preference  right  If  the  lands  are  opened 
to  entry  under  the  public  land  laws.  Fur- 
ther, the  mining  law  was  specifically  ex- 
cepted from  the  restrictions  of  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  and  all  the  public  lands  pro- 
nounced as  open  to  mineral  entry. 

Despite  the  right  of  application,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  In  1961  established  a 
general  moratorium  on  new  applications  for 
the  use  of  public  lands  for  any  nonmlneral 
purposes  and  only  recently  has  closed  all 
public  lands  In  the  State  of  Nevada  to  agri- 
cultural entry.  Withdrawals  of  public  lands 
from  the  operation  of  the  mining  laws  have 
also  continued,  thereby  further  restricting 
lands  actually  open  for  mineral  develop- 
ment. 


These  factors  are  cited  to  demonstrate 
how  we  have  moved  away  from  traditional 
concepts  and,  in  some  Instances,  the  true 
spirit  of  the  law.  The  law  Just  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  realities  when  measured  In 
terms  of  available  land,  the  cwnpetlng  de- 
mands on  such  lands,  and  our  increased  pop- 
ulation which  results  In  a  great  ntunber  of 
people  who  might  want  a  given  piece  of 
land  for  similar  uses. 

INTCalM   CLASSIFICATION 

A  bill  that  I  sponsored  and  that  I  expect 
Will  become  law  takes  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act  procedure  one  step  further  and,  for  the 
first  time,  completely  reverses  the  principle 
of  free  entry  on  the  public  lands  with  priority 
for  the  one  who  gets  there  first,  by  requiring 
that  public  lands  must  be  classified  for  a 
particular  use  before  they  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  nonmlneral  utilization.  Another 
feature  of  this  bill  (H.R.  5159)  is  the  es- 
tablishment for  the  first  time  in  the  statutes 
that  vacant  unappropriated  public  lands 
need  not  be  disposed  of  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  that  thoee  that  are  retained, 
even  if  only  for  the  period  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  study,  shall 
be  managed  under  principles  of  multiple 
use  and  to  produce  a  sustained  yield  of 
products  and  services. 

The  act  requires  that  Implementing  regu- 
lations with  criteria  to  determine  which 
lands  shotdd  be  disposed  of  and  which  should 
be  retained  shall  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  In  order  to  achieve  a  maxi- 
mum understanding  and  agreement  we  re- 
quire that  a  public  hearing  on  the  regula- 
tions be  held  after  publication  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  will.  In  its  pro- 
posed regulations,  be  very  specific  both  as 
to  procedures  and  as  to  details  for  classifi- 
cation. Such  detailed  definition  will  per- 
mit specific  comment  and  suggestions  for 
specific  change. 

There   has  been   a  tendency  for  adminis- 
trative agencies  to  seek  broad  discretionary 
powers.     The    greatest    criticisms    that    fiow 
into  my  office  in  connection  with  proposed 
legislation    or    proposed    regulations    result 
from    broad   and    vague   language.     In   H.R. 
5159   we  are   fulfilling.   In  my   opinion,   our 
proper  legislative  role  by  establishing  defi- 
nite benchmarks  to  be  followed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of   the   Interior.     It  will  now  be   his 
responsibility  to  fill  In  the  specifics.     I  hope 
that,  when  they  are  published,  each  of  you 
will    review    the    proposed    regulations    and 
furnish  your  comments  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  so  that  when  they  become  effec- 
tive  the  regulations  will   be   the   best  that 
can  be  obtained  and  be  understandable  by 
all.     I   certainly   hope  that  in  this   way   we 
win  be  able  to  achieve  a  set  of  regulations 
that  will  not  be  self-defeating  through  nu- 
merous delaying  appeals  that  have.  In  some 
instances  under  other  regulations,  kept  land 
tied  up  without  beneficial  use  for  years  while 
conflicting  claims  were  considered. 


INTTRIM    LAND    SALES 


Lands  that  are  classified  for  sale  because 
they  are  required  for  the  orderly  growth  and 
development  of  a  conamunlty  or  because  they 
are  chiefly  valuable  for  residential,  commer- 
cial, industrial,  or  public  uses  or  develop- 
ment would  be  offered  for  sale  under  the 
procedures  established  by  H.R.  5498.  another 
act  I  expect  will   become  law  this  year. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  considered  legislation 
for  the  sale  of  public  lands  during  the  last 
several  Congresses.  One  of  the  Impedi- 
ments to  agreement  In  the  past  has  been 
the  problem  of  reconciling  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  sell  federally  owned  lands 
without  control  by  State  or  local  bodies 
while  at  the  same  time  assuring  that  the 
land  will  be  uUllzed  in  harmony  with  local 
development.  In  addition,  experience  un- 
der the  Small  Tract  Act  put  us  on  notice 


that,  if  the  proper  controls  are  not  exer- 
cised, we  might  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  alum  areas. 

Our  committee  In  the  past  has  refused  to 
surrender  Federal  sovereignty  by  restrict- 
ing the  sale  of  public  l&n6s  to  areas  that 
have  been  zoned  by  local  governments  as 
to  the  type  or  density  or  use.  At  the  same 
time  we  were  mindful  of  the  fact  that  in 
some  of  the  areas  where  the  undeveloped 
public  lands  are  located  there  Is  no  local 
governmental  agency  having  zoning  au- 
thority. 

The  solution  that  we  presented  In  HJl. 
5498  provides  for  notification  to  the  polit- 
ical subdivision  having  zoning  Jtirisdictlon 
or,  if  there  is  no  such  agency,  the  Governor 
would  be  notified  before  the  lands  are  of- 
fered for  sale.  A  90-day  waiting  period 
would  provide  an  oppcMi-unlty  for  the  adop- 
tion of  zoning  regulations.  Although  the 
Depsirtment  would  not  be  required  to  with- 
hold the  sale  of  lands  on  which  zoning 
actions  had  not  been  completed.  I  am  con- 
fident that,  if  a  local  agency  Initiated  ac- 
tion within  the  90-day  period,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  would  afford  additional  time 
for  completion  of  such  action. 

H.R.  5498  as  amended  by  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  would  preclude  the  sale 
of  any  lands  over  which  zoning  action  has 
not  been   completed. 

The  other  major  point  of  difference  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  bills  concerns 
the  right  of  the  Secretary  of  tne  Interior  to 
specify,  in  addition  to  a  general  mineral 
reservation,  conditions,  reservations,  and 
reasonable  restrictions  in  patents  or  other 
evidences  of  title.  The  House  bill  would  give 
this  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior; but  the  Senate  committee  apparently 
was  fearful  of  allovelng  any  action  that  might 
result  In  placing  a  cloud  on  title.  The 
House  committee  action  was  based  on  our 
past  experience.  In  connection  with  indi- 
vidual sale  bills  it  has  frequently  been  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  residual  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  we  have  seen 
the  chaotic  manner  in  which  some  of  the 
areas  disposed  of  under  the  Small  Tract  Act 
have  been  developed  or,  really,  not  devel- 
oped. 

We  therefore  thought  it  best  to  allow  the 
Secretary  to  sell  land  subject  to  conditions, 
reservations,  and  restrictions  that  could  be 
used  to  protect  the  Government's  Interest 
and  also  assure  lands  are  used  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  acq\ilred. 

In  view  of  the  temporary  nature  of  this 
bill,  I  feel  confident  that  this  matter,  as 
well  as  other  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  on  this  legislation,  will  be  re- 
solved without  too  much  difficulty.  How- 
ever, these  differences  focus  attention  on 
one  of  the  major  problems  that  must  be 
studied  by  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission: the  relationship  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments with  respect  to  the  use  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Federal  public  lands. 

The  House  has  passed  another  bill  that 
would  be  effective  during  the  period  of  the 
Commission  study  to  require  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  to  advise 
Congress  in  advance  of  slgnficant  land  ac- 
tions concerning  which  notice  will  not  have 
been  furnished  vmder  the  provisions  of  H.R 
5159.  The  Senate  has  not  acted  on  this  bill 
but  I  am  still  hopeful  that  action  will  be 
completed  this  session.  While  it  is  true  that, 
by  agreement  with  the  Secretaries  involved, 
we  are  presently  being  notified  of  such  ac- 
tions, It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  better 
to  regularize  and  formalize  this  procedure 
so  that  it  could  not  be  upset  by  a  change  In 
personalities. 

A  review  of  the  public  lands  statistics 
bears  out  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  decline  In  the  disposition  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  under  existing  law.  In  addition, 
we  have  now  completed  a  period  in  which  we 
have  assvired  the  retention  in  Federal  own- 
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ershlp  of  large  areaa  of  public  landa  for 
Tarled  purpoeee.  Durtng  the  next  few  yean. 
while  the  Public  iMmd  Law  Review  Commto- 
Blon  t>  Tn«n«g  Its  study,  some  additional  dis- 
posals will  b«  made;  but  I  think  it  la  aafe  to 
say  that  large-scale  dlspoaals  will  await  tbe 
Commission  report.  Likewise.  I  think  that 
in  the  interim  period  there  will  be  no  new 
reBeryatlons  on  a  large  scale  for  the  perma- 
nent retention  of  public  lands  In  Federal 
ownership  and  I  urge  the  Secretary  erf  the 
Interior  In  setting  up  regulations  for  the 
classlflcation  of  lands  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  legislation  we  are  now  enacting  provides 
for  retention  only  during  the  period  of  the 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  study. 

Because  at  its  importance  to  the  entire 
country.  I  urge  all  of  you  to  cooperate  fully 
with  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion and  give  to  It  the  benefits  of  your  experi- 
ence so  that  the  report  will  be  the  best  prod- 
uct that  we  can  obtain. 


Reappordonment  of  State  Lefialaturcs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L  WHITENER 

or    MOBTH    CABOLIM& 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  21,  1964 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday.  August  15,  1964,  the  Charlotte, 
N.C,  Observer  carried  two  editorials 
under  the  captions  of  "Tuck  Bill  Aims 
Death  Blow  at  Cities'  Representation" 
and  "Short  Memory" 

On  August  17.  1964,  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Charlotte  Observer 
setting  forth  some  of  my  views  with  ref- 
erence to  the  reapportionment  of  State 
legislatures  and  the  usurpation  of  power 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  field.  The 
editor  of  the  Observer  has  advised  my 
office  that  due  to  the  length  of  my  reply 
he  did  not  feel  that  It  was  feasible  for 
them  to  carry  its  full  text.  I  can  under- 
stand their  problem  but  feel  that  their 
editorials  and  my  reply  should  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Congressional  Record  in 
order  that  it  might  be  made  available 
to  the  people  of  my  district. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  Include  the  editorials 
and  my  letter  of  August  17,  1964,  in  the 
Record  for  today. 

The  material  follows: 

Tuck  Bnx  Aims  D«;ath  Blow  at  Cmis 

REPRTSENTATIOr* 

The  lengths  to  which  some  rural  legisla- 
tors will  go  to  maintain  their  stranglehold 
on  the  Nation's  lawmaking  processes  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  by  the  House  Rules 
Committee. 

Representative  Howard  W.  SMrrH  and  his 
committee  Jerked  from  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee a  bill  which  would  gag  the  Federal 
covirta  on  the  reapp>ortlonment  Issue,  as- 
signed It  a  rule  and  hastened  It  to  the  floor 
for  action. 

The  bill,  drafted  by  Representative  Wil- 
liam M.  Tuck,  of  Virginia.  Is  even  more  per- 
nicious than  the  highhanded,  though  the- 
oretically legal,  procedure  which  speeded  It 
to  the  floor  without  due  study. 

It  would  remove  all  power  to  decide  leg- 
islative apportionment  suits  from  the  Fed- 
eral district  courts  and  would  prohibit  the 
Supreme  Court  from  hearing  these  cases  on 
appeal. 


In  effect,  the  bill  would  slam  shut  the 
only  door  of  appeal  and  the  only  bope  ot 
redreaa  for  the  urbcm  citizens  of  the  Nation 
in  their  effort*  to  get  a  fair  shake  in  State 
leglBlatlre  repTeaentatlon. 

It  would  open  the  door  for  rural  legis- 
lators to  destroy  the  progress  that  has  al- 
ready been  made  toward  this  gocU  in  at  least 
36  States  and  would  end  all  hope  for  similar 
progress  In  others.  For  the  bill  would  nulli- 
fy not  only  the  recent  one-man-one-vote  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  Baker  v. 
Carr  as  well.  And  popular  referendums. 
such  as  North  Carolina's  smashing  defeat  of 
the  "Little  Federal"  plan,  could  be  readily 
swept  aside  by  State  legislators  Intent  on  un- 
doing with  impunity  what  they  have  been 
forced  to  do. 

In  short,  the  unavowed  purpose  of  the  bill 
Is  to  strike  a  political  blow  against  the  cities 
and  the  towns  which  are  growing  Into  cities, 
a  blow  from  which  they  are  not  intended  to 
recover. 

In  a  narrow  and  Immediate  sense,  the  bill 
appears  to  be  constitutional.  So  Ls  a  Senate 
"rider."  attached  to  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
which  would  delay  State  compliance  with 
the  court  decisions  and  allow  time  for  the 
passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
strip  the  courts  of  the  same  power. 

As  Senator  Sam  Ebvin  notes.  Congress  Is 
authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  define  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Inferior  Federal  courts  and  to 
define  the  appellate  Jurisdictions  o(  the  Su- 
preme Court,  But  if  the  Supreme  Court 
found  that  malapportloned  legislatures 
robbed  citizens  of  their  rights  under  the  I4th 
amendment,  it  seems  possible  that  the  court 
could  also  decide  that  the  Ho\ise  bill,  at  le€tst, 
was  similarly  unconstitutional. 

Hopefully  the  House  will  oonslgn  the  Tuck 
bill  to  the  waste  can  where  It  belongs  and 
that  the  Senate  wUl  do  the  same  to  the 
Mansfleld-Dlrksen  "rider." 

If  the  Congress  Is  in  a  mood  to  deprive  a 
majority  of  Americans  of  an  effective  vote  In 
their  State  g^ovemments,  then  It  has  come 
to  a  sad  pass. 


Short  Mem  ok  t 

Representative  Basii.  WHiTFNni'B  strong 
support  of  the  Tuck  bill,  which  is  an  effort 
to  cripple  the  political  power  of  urban  voters, 
flies  In  the  face  of  a  majority  of  voters  In  his 
home  county. 

Last  January  Oaston  County  said  "No"  by 
11.000  votes  to  500  to  the  "LltUe  Federal" 
plan,  an  attempt  to  stack  the  legislative  deck 
permanently  against  North  Carolina  cities. 

WHmcNiR's  political  logic  Is  no  more  clear 
than  his  p>olltical  motivation.  In  defending 
the  Tuck  bill,  he  said,  "I'm  not  for  unequal 
representation  In  State  legislatures.  But  I 
want  to  preserve  State  government  in  this 
country." 

Yet  the  refusal  of  rural-dominated  as- 
semblies to  legislate  on  behalf  of  urban  areas 
has  been  the  single  biggest  factor  In  the  mas- 
sive growth  of  Federal  powers  and  the  weak- 
ening of  State  government. 

Logic?     Hardly  the  word  for  It. 


Congress  or  tub  Unttkd  States, 

HOUSK   or    Rj:PRE.SENTATrVES. 

Wa~ihington,  DC.  August  17,  1964. 
EniTOE, 

Charlotte  Observer. 
Charlotte.  N  C. 

Deas  Sib:  Your  editorial  entitled  "Short 
MemcM-y."  app>earlng  In  the  Charlotte  Obser- 
ver on  August  15.  1964,  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention. 

Many  people  apparently  are  not  Informed 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  legislation  re- 
garding deflnlng  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  and 
other  Federal  courts  in  the  field  of  leg:lsla- 
tlve  apportionment  and  reapportionment. 
The  conclusion  In  your  editorial  that  I  have 
"a  short  memory"  and  that  my  poeltion  In 


connection   with   this    Important   matter  Ig 
lacking  In  logic  is  completely  unwarrantsd. 

I  note  that  the  editorial  falls  to  refer  to  ths 
fact  that  in  my  testimony  beTore  the  Houas 
JtKllclary  Suboommlttee.  as  well  as  before  th«~ 
Rules  Conunlttee.  I  pointed  out  the  expert- 
ence  of  North  Carolina  on  the  "Little  Federal 
plan"  vote  as  an  example  of  the  wisdom  of 
our  Foiindlng  Fathers  in  leaving  such  de- 
cisions to  the  States  and  local  communities. 
My  deelre  to  preserve  that  right  to  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  and  every  other 
State  and  local  community  prompted  me  to 
Join  with  Representative  Tuck  of  Virginia  In 
sponsoring  the  legislation  and  In  seeking  to 
have  it  enacted  into  law. 

The  necessity  for  statutory  definition  of 
the  Jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts  In  ap- 
portionment and  reapportionment  matters 
results  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Coiirt  in  Reynolds  v.  Sivxa.  (84  St.  Ct.  1302 
(1964)).  In  that  case  the  Court  asserted 
the  right  to  supervise  apportionment  and 
reapportionment  by  State  legislatures  under 
the  contention  that  the  eqxi&l  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendmecit  made  such 
cases  Justiciable  in  the  Federal  courts. 
Their  decision  was  a  radical  depcuture  from 
time-honored  constitutional  principles  and. 
In  my  Judgment,  constituted  a  xisurpatlcm  of 
power  and  Jurisdiction  which  the  Oonatltu- 
tion  did  not  vest  in  these  ooxirts. 

Because  at  this  belief  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion speclflcally  defining  the  jurisdiction  In 
the  Federal  courts  to  provide  that  hereafter 
such  courts  would  not  have  Jurisdiction  in 
the  apfvortlonment  or  reapportionment  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  State  or  of  any  branch 
of  a  State.  The  lesser  political  mibdlvlslons 
were  referr«<d  to  In  my  bill  alnoe  it  would 
appeiar  that  If  the  Federal  oourts  have  Juris- 
diction to  decide  apportionment  matters  In- 
volving States  they  couM.  by  the  same  con- 
tention, exercise  Jurisdiction  over  apportion- 
ment in  clttea,  towns,  counties,  and  lesser 
political  subdivisions  where  ejections  are 
held.    This  does  not  seeoa  deelrabls  to  me. 

Justice  John  M.  Harlan  at  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Oourt  is  aj}parently  burdened  with 
the  same  lack  ct  "political  logic'  and  en- 
dowed with  the  aams  poUtloal  motivation 
which  you  seem  to  apprehend  Is  burdening 
me.  In  his  dissenting  op4nkxi  he  expressed 
the  thought  "that  judicial  entry  into  this 
realm  Is  profoundly  Ul  advised  and  consti- 
tutionally impermlBslble."  He  further 
states  that  "the  Oourfs  elatx>ratlon  at  its 
new  'constitutional'  doctrine  Indicates  how 
far — and  how  unwisely — It  has  sUtayed  from 
the  appropriate  bounds  at  Its  authority. 
The  consequence  of  todays  declston  Is  that 
in  all  but  the  handful  of  States  wtilch  nuiy 
already  satisfy  the  new  requirements  the 
local  district  oourt.  or,  it  may  be.  the  State 
oourts.  are  given  blanket  authority  and  the 
constitutional  duty  to  supervise  apportion- 
ment of  the  State  legislatures.  It  is  dl£D- 
cult  to  Imagine  a  more  Intolerable  and  In- 
appropriate interferenoo  by  the  Judiciary 
with  the  Independent  legislatvires  of  the 
States." 

There  Is  no  precedent  for  the  action  taken 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Reynolds  v.  Sims, 
The  decision  constitutes  an  extension  of  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  Court  without  constitutional 
authority.  It  Is  my  considered  Judgment 
that  the  Court  wandered  Into  a  field  not 
made  available  to  it  by  the  Constitution  or 
by  statute  and  that  it  should  be  removed 
from  that  arena  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
Its  decision  constitutes  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  In  a  manner  not  provided  In 
the  Constitution  Itself.  As  Jiistlce  Harlan 
has  said,  the  evil  of  this  slttiatlon  is  appar- 
ent. "For  when.  In  the  name  of  constitu- 
tional Interpretation,  the  Court  adds  some- 
thing to  the  Constitution  that  was  deliber- 
ately excluded  from  It.  the  Court  In  reality 
substitutes  Its  view  of  what  should  be  so  for 
the  amending  process." 


196  Jt 

-rhK  saual  protecUon  clause   of  the  14th 
J^^^i^   never   mtended  ^^^ 
!v^  states  in  choosing  any  democratic  method 
Sty  pSse^tor  the  apjirtionment  of  their 
SLrtures.     A  mere  reading  of  the  entire 
?i   amendment  will  clearly   indicate  the 
validity  of  this  contention.    When  the  14th 
iSendLent    was   written    Portly    after    the 
^Between  the  States  the  Members  of  the 
Ho^w^d  senate  clearly  Indicated  that  the 
?i^ve  process  would  remain  in  the  hands 
of    the    States,    notwithstanding    the    14th 
^endment.     In  order  to  obviate  any  abuse 
^the  States  of  the  right  to  vote  it  was  pro- 
vided in  section  a  of  the   14th  amendment 
that  RepresenUtlves  In  the  Congress  would 
J«  apportioned  among  the  several  States  ac- 
oordlng  to  population,  "but  whenever.  In  any 
^te    the  VlXtlve  franchise  shall  be  denied 
^  any  portion  of  Its  male  citizens  not  less 
than  ai  years  of  age,  or  in  any  way  abridged 
«ceDt  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other 
crSie    the  basis  of  representation    m   such 
Stateii  shall   be   reduced   in   the   proportion 
which   the   number  of   such   male   citizens 
shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citi- 
zens not  less  than  21  years  of  age  " 

This  clear  language  shows  that  the  authors 
of  the  14th  amendment  did  not  contemplate 
thU  the  Federal  courts  or  the  Federal  Legis- 
lature would  ever  have  any  authority  In^e 
elective  processes  of  a  sovereign  State.  The 
dUution  of  representation  was  the  penalty  to 
be  assessed  against  States  denying  votes  to 
male  ellglbles,  and  that  was  to  be  the  only 
Federal  sanction  to  be  Imposed  against  the 

States. 

If  the  language  of  the  14th  amendment  left 
any  doubt  In  the  mind  of  any  person,  the  de- 
bate In  the  House  and  Senate  clearly  sup- 
ports the  position  which  my  bill  seeks  to 
serve  Representative  Thaddeus  Stevens  and 
Representative  Bingham,  the  author  of  the 
14th  amendment,  in  congressional  debate 
clearly  asserted  that  the  exercise  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise  would  remain  exclusively  un- 
der the  control  of  the  States. 

In  the  U.S.  Senate  the  bill  was  handled  by 
Senator  Howard,  who,  in  referring  to  the  14th 
amendment,  said:  '"The  second  section  leaves 
the  right  to  regulate  the  elective  franchise 
sUU  with  the  States,  and  does  not  meddle 
with  that  right."  Thus,  It  U  clear  tliat  In 
both  the  House  and  Senate  It  was  fully 
understood  that  neither  section  of  the  14th 
amendment  Interferred  with  the  right  of  the 
States  to  regulate  the  elective  franchise  or 
gave  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  any  author- 
ity other  than  to  require  that  a  State  had  a 
republican  form  of  government. 

The  logic  of  my  position  on  this  legislation 
Is  further  suppOTted  by  facts  surrounding 
the  ratification  of  the  14th  amendment.  It 
seems  Illogical  to  assume  that  the  leglslatiires 
of  the  several  States  would  have  ratified  an 
amendment  which  at  the  time  of  Its  ratifica- 
tion would  have  nullified  their  own  State 
constitutions  under  the  amended  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. 

Of  the  23  loyal  or  Union  States  which  rati- 
fied  the   amendment.   6    had   constitutional 
provisions  for  apportionment  of  at  least  1 
house  of  their  respective  legislatures  which 
wholly   disregarded    population.     Ten    more 
had    constitutional    pfOvUlons    which    gave 
emphasis  to  population   but   applied   other 
principles  In  determlnAig  apportionment.    In 
the    10    States    of    the    Confederacy,    which 
States  were  required  to  ratify  the  Constitu- 
tion before  laelng  readmitted  to  the  Union. 
6  of  the  10  States  contained  provisions  re- 
quiring substantially  the  method  of  appor- 
tionment which  the  US.  Supreme  Court  now 
says  is  prohibited  by  the  Constitution.     For 
example,  at  that  time  North  Carolina  had  90 
counties.    Ninety  of  the  120  representatives 
were      apportioned     among      the     counties 
without    regard    to    population,    leaving    30 
seats  to  be  distributed  by  numl)ers.     There 
were  7  counties  with  population  under  5.000 
and  26  counties  with  population  over  15.000 
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at  that  time.  Thus,  the  apportionment  ex- 
isting In  North  Carolina  at  the  time  of  the 
ratification  of  the  14th  amendment  was  not 
unlike  the  present-day  situation  except  that 
we  now  have  100  counties  each  having  one 
seat  in  the  Nortii  Carolina  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  believe  that  the  debates  in  the  Congress, 
as  well  as  the  statistical  data  with  reference 
to  the  ratifying  States,  regardless  of  their 
former  position  In  the  War  Between  the 
States,  Indicates  clearly  that  it  was  not 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  Congress  or 
the  ratifying  States  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment wovild  ever  be  construed  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  done  In  Reynolds  v.  Sims. 
There  are  many  who  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  because  of  their  residence  In  urban 
centers  or  densely  populated  areas  that  the 
people  of  the  Nation  should  acquiesce  in  a 
grievous  assault  upon  basic  constitutional 
principles.  There  are  others  of  us  who  feel 
that  the  aim  of  equitable  and  fair  appor- 
tionment of  the  legislative  bodies  is  laudatory 
and  should  be  promoted  within  the  confines 
of  the  several  States,  as  was  done  in  North 
Carolina  when  the  "llttie  Federal  plan"  was 
before  the  people  of  our  State.  Those  of  us 
in  the  latter  category  do  not  believe  that 
the  aim  for  equality  of  apportionment  Justi- 
fies striking  down  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  function  of 
the  Federal  court  to  usurp  power  not  given 
to  It  by  the  Constitution  or  statutes  be- 
cause of  social  Ills  which  the  Oourt  may 
think  exist  In  our  country.  As  Justice  Harlan 
has  well  said,  "The  Constitution  Is  an  In- 
strument of  government,  fundamental  to 
which  Is  the  premise  that  in  a  diffusion  of 
governmental  authority  lies  the  greatest 
promise  that  this  Nation  will  realise  liberty 
for  all  its  citizens."  Logic,  and  not  political 
motivation,  prompted  me  to  take  the  posi- 
tion which  I  to<*  in  introducing  tOie  bill  re- 
ferred to  m  your  editorial.  The  same  logic 
and  a  dedication  to  constitutional  principles 
prom.pts  me  to  contintie  this  battie. 

I  hope  that  you  will  see  fit  to  carry  the 
full  text  of  this  oommxinlcatlon  In  an  early 
edition  of  your  paper. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Basil  L.  Whitev^, 
MemheT  of  Congress. 


deprived  of  equal  educational  opportuni- 
ties; and 

Wherecw  economic  poverty  often  con- 
tributes to  the  loss  of  human  dignity;  and 

Whereas  poverty  In  a  nation  of  Immense 
resources  cannot  be  morally  Justified; 

Therefore,  we  as  an  act  of  Christian  con- 
cern urge  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  HJEl.  113T7,  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  aid  In  the 
Struggle  to  combat  poverty. 


Methodist  Toatli  Fellowship  Conference 
Endorses  President  Johnson's  AntipoT- 
ertyBill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'  Friday.  August  21.  1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  In  the  Rec- 
ord the  following  resolution  in  support 
of  Hit  11377,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  which  President  Johnson 
yesterday  signed  into  law. 

This  resolution  was  recently  adopted 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Youth  Fel- 
lowship, composed  of  the  youth  presi- 
dents from  all  conferences  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  in  the  United  States. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  It  la  a  paradox  that  m  a  nation 
of  affluence,  one-fifth  of  the  population  lives 
in  poverty;  and 

Whereas    many    children    and    youth    are 


Project  Hope 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CAijroiMiA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  21, 1964 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  In- 
terview with  an  Oakland,  Calif.,  doctor, 
that  appeared  in  this  Sunday's  New  York 
Times,  illustrates  the  practical.  Immedi- 
ate results  of  Project  Hope. 

In  the  August  9  article.  Dr.  Howard 
Porter,  medical  director  of  the  hoepital 
ship,  Hope,  explains  how  the  floating 
medical  center  trains  medical  personnel 
In  newly  developing  nations. 

As  Dr.  Porter  said: 

Our  major  objective  Is  medical  education, 
from  the  doctor  through  the  nurse  and  Ub 
technician  and  down  to  the  boy  who  scrubs 
the  ward  floors. 

In  Ecuador,  for  Instance,  Dr.  Porter 
tells  how  Hope's  Influence  changed  a 
practice  which  allowed  doctors  to  enter  a 
hospital  operating  room  with  their  street 
clothes.  Now  no  one  Is  permitted  In  the 
room  without  surgical  uniforms. 

And  during  the  SS  Hope'*  10  months  In 
Ecuador,  three-fourths  of  the  country's 
registered  nurses  have  absorbed  the  ad- 
vance medical  knowledge  of  American 
nurses  by  working  at  their  side. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  the  New  York 
Times  article  in  the  Rbcord: 

UJB.  HosptTAi,  SHIP  HxLPiNC  EcuADoa: 
"Hopx's"  STArr  CowcENraATBS  on  Show- 
ing TKTHNIQUXS 

(By  Richard  Bder) 
Guayaquil.  Bcuadob. — When  Dr.  Howard 
Porter,  medical  director  of  the  hospital  ship 
Hope,  visited  the  mountain  capital  of  Cuenca 
early  this  year,  he  was  met  at  the  airport  by 
the  town's  physicians. 

They  led  the  way  proudly  to  the  hospital 
and,  to  Dr.  Porter's  dismay,  bustled  him  Into 
the  operating  room  where  an  operation  was 
In  progress.  No  one  seemed  to  mind  that 
Dr.    Porter    and   his    guides    were    In    street 

clothes.  ,  ..  .. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  when  Dr.  Porter  revisited 
Cuenca,  there  was  a  large  sign  outside  the 
operating  room.  It  read:  "Absolutely  nobody 
will  be  admitted  except  in  stirglcal  costume." 

The  Hope,  loaded  with  7,000  tons  of  medi- 
cal supplies  and  furnished  with  three  oper- 
ating rooms  and  120  beds,  has  treated  almost 
SOOOO  Ecuadorans  since  she  docked  here 
last  December.  More  than  800  major  opera- 
tions have  taken  place  aboard. 

Dr.  Porter  and  his  80-member  staff  take 
more  satisfaction  frtxn  the  Cuenca  incident 
than  from  these  statistics. 

IDUCATION  MAIN  GOAL 

"Our  major  objective  Is  medical  education, 
from  the  doctor  through  the  nurse  and  lab 
technician  and  down  to  the  boy  who  scrubs 
the  ward  floors,"  Dr.  Porter  said. 
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"It  may  sound  peculiar."  the  38-year-old 
chest  surgeon  from  Oakland,  Calif.,  added, 
"but  service  to  the  patient  has  second 
priority." 

There  has  been  considerable  emotional  ap- 
peal In  the  arrival  of  a  ship  that  gives  medi- 
cal care  to  thousands  who  otherwise  might 
not  have  received  It. 

Emotional  responses,  however,  make  Hope 
staff  members  edgy.  The  ship  will  sail  away 
In  September  and  they  do  not  want  to  be 
thought  of  as  having  simply  conducted  a 
temporary  do-good  operation. 

The  Hope,  which  previously  visited  Indo- 
nesia, Vietnam  and  Peru.  Is  supported  by 
cash  donations  and  by  gifts  of  medicines  by 
U.S.  drug  companies.  American  physicians 
volunteer  their  services  for  2  months  at  a 
time. 

Dr.  Porter  said  more  than  200  Ecuadoran 
physicians  had  worked  with  the  Hope  staff. 

"We  have  avoided  the  spectacular  opera- 
tions such  as  o]MB-heart  surgery."  he  con- 
tinued. "We  concentrate  on  more  prosaic 
stuff,  to  demonstrate  how  the  general  level  of 
treatment  can  be  Improved." 

The  staff  has  fought  a  tendency  here  to 
attribute  deficiencies  to  the  lack  of  com- 
plex equipment. 

"We  deliberately  avoided  a  vulgar  display 
of  equipment,"  Dorwtby  Aeachllman,  the 
head  niu-ae,  said.  "We  want  to  show  Ecua- 
dorians how  they  can  isiprove  their  stand- 
ards with  what  they  have." 

Miss  Aeachllman,  whose  38  nurses  have 
worked  with  three-quarters  of  Eucador's  reg- 
istered nurses,  meBtlaned  a  demonstration 
to  rural  nurses  of  how  to  set  up  a  steriliza- 
tion tray  with  a  wooden  board  and  soft-drink 
bottles. 

Because  of  the  training  emphasis,  prefer- 
ence Is  given  to  cases  with  demonstration 
value. 

Hope  doctors  and  nurses  have  set  up  train- 
ing clinics  in  the  major  Ouayaqull  hospitals. 
Teams  travel  to  ether  cities  and  towns. 
The  biggest  single  effort  was  aaelstance  given 
to  the  public  taealth  department  for  Ecua- 
dor's first  mass  Inoculation  program,  during 
which  half  the  country's  cMldren  under  6 
years  old  received  shots.  The  seriim,  like 
all  naedicine  and  treatments,  was  provided 
free. 

There  was  Initial  opposition  to  the  Hope's 
visit  by  some  physicians  and  much  of  this 
has  been  dispelled.  Dr.  Porter  said  the 
younger  physicians  were  the  most  en- 
thusiastic . 

"Imagine  how  the  medical  groups  in  San 
Francisco  would  react  if  a  boatload  of  doctors 
sailed  in  and  announced  they  were  going  to 
improve  medical  practice  In  the  area."  he 
commented. 

"when    the    Hope    leaves    September    4    for 
Guinea  she  will  leave  several  teams  behind. 


City  of  Madison  Endorses 
Reapportioament 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  14,  1964 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
against  the  background  of  the  action 
taken  here  last  Wednesday  on  the  Tuck 
amendment  to  limit  the  jurLsdiction  of 
the  Federal  courts  in  reapportionment 
cases  and  the  Senate's  pending  action  on 
the  Dlrksen -Mansfield  rider  to  postpone 
the  efBcacy  of  the  Supreme  Court's  re- 


apportionment order,  I  believe  that  the 
following  resolution  adopted  by  the  com- 
mon council  of  the  city  of  Madlaon,  Wis., 
memorializing  the  Concress  to  uphold 
the  Magna  Carta  secunda  principle — 
one  person,  one  vote — makes  interesting 
reading. 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  of 
my  colleagues: 

Resolution  7355 

(By  Aldermen  McCormlck  and  William 

Bradford  Smith) 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
cently held  that  both  houses  of  each  State 
legislature  must  be  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  approximately  equal  populations;  and 

"Whereas  Senator  Dikkskn  has  introduced 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  permit  re- 
apportionment of  one  house  in  each  State  on 
bases  other  than  population,  and  also  a  tem- 
porary amendment  to  delay  Implementation 
of  said  Court-ordered  reapp>ortlonments;  and 

"Whereas  the  city  of  Madison,  Wis.,  with 
over  60  percent  of  the  population  In  Dane 
Coxmty.  has  under  State  law  only  about  25 
percent  of  the  membership  on  the  Dane 
County  Board :  Now,  therefore,  be  and  it 
hereby  Is 

"Resolr'ed.  That  the  common  council  of 
said  city  of  Madison  hereby  expresses  its  en- 
thusiastic endorsement  of  said  Court  decision 
and  Its  strenuous  opposition  to  said  Dlrksen 
amendments,  as  violating  the  traditional 
American  concept  that  each  person  is  cre- 
ated equal  and  therefore  entitled  to  an  equal 
voice  in  aU  aspects  of  government;  further 

'Resolved.  That  said  council  iirgea  similar 
action  by  other  cities,  and  that  the  city  clerk 
maU  copies  of  this  resolution  to  each  Wis- 
consin Senator  and  Congressman." 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  the  Common  Council 
of  the  City  of  Madison,  Wis.,  at  a  meeting 
held  on  the  13th  day  of  August  1964. 

Eldon  L.  Hon.. 

City  Clerk. 


Trial  Balloon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or  wiscoNsiw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Friday,  August  21,  1964 

Mr.  SCHADEBER^J.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  a  well-known  technique  to  try  the  pub- 
lic temp)er  through  reports  of  suggested 
or  intended  actions.  11  the  issuing  of  a 
full  report  of  the  Warren  Commission  is 
of  minor  consequence  one  might  not  be- 
come too  disturbed  over  the  news  arti- 
cle that  the  findings  of  this  Government 
committee  be  sold.  The  report  on  the 
President's  assassination  is  not,  however, 
of  minor  interest.  Surely  It  should  not 
be  reduced  to  the  status  of  some  cheap 
murder  story. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  were 
shocked  at  what  took  place  in  Dallas  on 
November  22.  1963.  They  demand  and 
they  have  a  right  to  know  all  the  facts. 
While  it  is  evident  from  past  remaxks  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Contunlttee  ap- 
pointed to  Investigate  the  assassination, 
that  the  i>eople  today  may  not  know 
the  whole  truth  of  the  assassination 
of  John  F.  Kennedy  in  their  lifetime, 
we  should  expect  to  get  some  kind  of 
report.    Since  the  investigation  was  made 


by  a  duly  presidentially  appointed  com- 
mittee and  staffing  paid  by  tax  funds,  It 
is  unthinkable  and  unconscionable  to 
even  susgest  that  the  findings  be  sold 
to  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  reading 

of  the  following  editorial  from  one  of  my 

district's  leading  papers: 

[Prom   the  JanesvlHe    (Wis  )    Dally  O.izette. 

Aug.  13.  1964) 

A   Price  on    Kennkdy  Tragkdt 

So  vital  to  the  national  interest  and  se- 
curity was  the  assassination  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  that  a  special  comnUsslon, 
headed  by  Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren,  was  appointed  to  do  the  Investigat- 
ing. No  comer,  no  personaUty,  no  motive 
could  be  hidden  from  this  probe-ln-depth. 
backed  by  all  the  vast  facilities  of  the  FBI 
or  any  other  Federal  agency  as  might  be 
required. 

Since  last  November  the  American  people 
have  waited  patiently  to  learn  what  this 
Commission  discovered  as  to  the  motives, 
personalities,  details  and  all  possible  accom- 
plices of  the  shooting.  They  should  be  the 
first  to  know,  and  the  information  uncovered 
should  be  offered  the  public  Uke  other  news 
of  their  government.  Impartially.  The  pub- 
lic has  the  right  to  know,  guaranteed  by  the 
US.  Constitution. 

The  Warren  report,  however,  has  been  held 
up,  delayed,  withheld  from  the  public.  As 
time  paased  citizens  have  begun  to  wonder 
what  happened  to  It  and  why  they  are  t>elng 
kept  In  the  dark — as  one  Janesville  Gazette 
reader  asked  in  a  letter  on  this  page  Wednes- 
day. 

Finally,  yesterday,  a  suggestion  on  what 
is  happening  behind  the  political  curtain 
was  leaked  out.  Like  many  other  stories 
of  major  Importance,  this  one  was  leaked 
to  one  newspaper.  In  a  scn-t  of  a  trial  bal- 
loon, the  New  York  Times  states  It  learned 
from  the  Johnson  administration  that,  of 
all  things  crass  and  tm-Amerlcan.  the  War- 
ren report  might  be  S(dd. 

To  thoughtful  Americans  this  Incredible 
news  Ls  beyond  comprehension.  The  Warren 
Commission  was  assigned  the  duty  of  delv- 
ing Into  the  cause  and  execution  of  the  crime 
last  November  22,  to  learn  every  fact  and 
facet  of  that  Inhuman  act.  Its  findings  are 
not  the  private  property  of  politicians  or  of 
a  President  or  of  his  administration.  They 
are  the  property  at  the  American  public,  ex- 
cept as  national  security  might  be  affected, 
and  this  Is  hardly  likely. 

Yet  the  White  House  press  secretary  has 
the  gall  to  tell  the  American  people  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  might  ac- 
tually contract  to  sell  this  priceless  docu- 
ment to  some  agency,  paperback  book  pub- 
lishers, or  others  for  money. 

Why  are  the  American  people  to  be  treated 
to  such  a  fiasco?  Did  they  not  require  and 
pay  for  this  Commission's  work?  Is  the 
Warren  report  to  be  considered  so  cheap 
that  the  U.S.  Government  needs  to  bargain 
for  Its  sale  on  the  marketplace? 

The  Johnson  administration  has  Invited 
the  righteous  wrath  of  the  entire  Nation  for 
this  tawdry,  contemptible,  ignoble  deal.  No 
self-respecting  American  in  or  out  of  Gov- 
ernment can  countenance  that  kind  of  chi- 
canery, regardless  of  Its  purpose  or  Its  mon- 
etary return. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  any  national  officer 
In  the  White  House  should  even  contemplate 
such  a  travesty.  Loyal  citizens  can  but  hang 
their  heads  in  shame  that  their  Government 
should  attempt  to  capitalize  upon  the  tragic 
death  of  their  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why,  oh  why,  should 
there  be  any  faltering  whatsoever,  in 
distributing  free  the  findings  of  the  War- 
ren Commission?  Let  us  not  deny  the 
taxpayer  the  right  to  whatever  light  can 


be  shed  on  this  tragic  incident.  Let  us 
turn  on  the  lights  beginning  at  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  all  along  the 
Une.  Let  us  not  keep  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  dark. 


A  Connecticut  Editor  Difcuwei  the  Race 
Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

or  conwecticut 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  21,  1964 
Mr  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
sert into  the  Record  the  text  of  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Wlllimantlc 
(Conn)  Daily  Chronicle  on  August  19, 
1964  The  editorial,  "You  Can't  Ignore 
It  Away"  is  well-written,  logical  in  Its 
presentation,  and  thought  provoking. 
While  it  deals  with  the  race  problem,  the 
situation  is  discussed  in  realistic  terms. 
in  a  friendly  manner,  and  what  is  most 
important  of  all  it  discusses  this  very 
serious  problem  in  the  Interests  of  the 
entire  Nation  I  am  pleased  to  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

You  Can  T  Icnobk  It  Away 
The  easy  way.  of  course,  is  to  write  nothing 
controversiaL  Write  graceful,  mildly  witty 
editorials  about  the  weather,  children,  and 
iinimals.  Have  no  opinions  on  anything,  and 
let  tlie  news  coiumna  tell  the  brutal  story 
of  our  blood-drenched  world  and  Nation. 

That  way  you  make  no  enemies;  you  may 
even  help  preserve  the  tender  Illusions  of 
those  who  live  above  the  heat  and  bitterness 
of  the  battle,  who  imagine  that  we  are  living 
in  a  time  when  sweetness  and  light  prevail, 
and  that  If  you  ignore  unpleasantness  It  will 
go  away. 

We  always  have  taken  the  opposite  view, 
feeling  It  is"  more  forthright  to  face  problems 
and  study  them  from  all  angles  rather  than 
to  pretend  they  do  not  exist. 

The  nice  nellies  around  these  parts  insist 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  race  problem  In 
the  Northern  United  States. 

The  sordid  horror  of  the  recent  Harlem 
rloi*.  along  with  those  in  Rochester.  Pater- 
.si>n.  Elizabeth,  and  now  Dlxmoor  are 
shrugged  a.'^ide  as  l>elng  mere  outbreaks  of 
righteous  anger  iigalixst  Intolerable  living 
conditions. 

There  Is  no  question  about  living  condi- 
tions in  tlie  slums  of  Harlem  and  the  other 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  cities;  but  Dlx- 
moor is  a  different  story. 

Dixmoor  is  not  a  slum.  It  is  an  integrated 
suburban  neighborhood  in  which  Negroes 
and  whites.  In  approximately  even  numt)«s, 
live  side  by  side.  Dlxmoor  children  of  vary- 
ing races  and  creeds  attend  the  some  schools 
and  use  the  same  community  facilities. 

Why.  then,  should  Dlxmoor  Negroes — 1.000 
to  2.000  of  them — rise  in  rebellion  against 
the  I:iw  and  order  which  Is  their  best  shield 
agiiinst  injustice? 

Tlie  good  citizens,  black  and  white  alike, 
tAlk  about  "outside  agitators." 

We've  heard  the  phrase  before,  frotn  otlier 
areas,  and  have  discounted  It  because  of  the 
source.  Can  we  discount  the  evidence  oC 
Dixm<x)r? 

We  know  that  the  United  States,  as  a  na- 
tion.   tuM   one   Implacable   enemy:    Interna 
tional  commun' 


We  know  that  for  four  decades  the  Com- 
munist Party  has  been  bending  every  effort 
to  engender  a  race  war  In  the  United  States. 
We  know  that  honorable  leaders  of  the 
honorable  organizations  trying  to  better  the 
lot  of  the  Negro  In  the  United  States  have 
been  fighting  valiantly  to  minimize  Com- 
mvinlst  Influence. 

We  know  that  a  host  of  organizations  liave 
sprung  up  purportedly  to  help  the  cause  of 
civil  rights,  and  that  a  number  of  these  or- 
ganizations have  been  inflKrated  and  taken 
over  by  Cc«nmunlst6. 

We  know  that  responsible  Negro  leaders 
have  begged  and  pleaded  for  legal  and  order- 
ly approaches  toward  full  citizenship  for  the 
Negro,  and  that  their  methods  have  met  with 
continuing  success 

We  know  they  have  been  Jeered,  cursed 
and  called  "Uncle  Toms,"  their  lives  of  dedi- 
cated service  sneered  at.  and  their  tempered 
advice  howled  down. 

Realizing  that  if  their  people  sow  the 
wind  they  well  oovild  reap  the  whirlwind, 
they  have  urged  a  moratorium  on  demon- 
stations  unUl  after  the  November  3  elections. 
The  response  has  been  race  rioting  in  one 
dty  after  another,  and  all  according  to  a 
peculiar  and  highly  suspicious  pattern. 

After  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  It 
seems    obvious    that    the    riotings    are    not 
chance  incidents,  but  are  planned. 
By  whom? 

The -e  are  three  main  p^js&l  bill  ties:  South- 
ern whites,  acting  through  paid  agents  pro- 
vocateurs: Black  Muslims,  whose  leaders  wax 
fat  on  the  contributions  of  the  gullible;  the 
Communists,  carrying  out  their  avowed  pur- 
p>o6e  of  milking  this  country  the  scene  of  a 
full-fledged  race  war. 

It  is  standard  practice,  when  investigating 
crime,  to  ask  the  pointed  question:  Who 
gains? 

Who  gains  from  race  riots?  Not  America's 
Negroes  The  huge,  law-abiding  majority 
suffers  from  the  crimes  of  the  lawless 
mlnorltv. 

Southern  whites?  Yes.  to  some  extent. 
Unthinking  northern  whites  come  to  feel 
repression  is  the  answer  to  anarcJiy  and  mob 
violence. 

Black  Muslims?  Again,  yes,  to  some  ex- 
tent. Unthinking  Negroes  see  them  as  cou- 
rageous fighters  against  mjustice.  and  pour 
cash  Into  their  campaign  coffers. 

The  international  Communist  conspiracy? 
Yes;  in  every  way.  The  fabric  of  American 
life  is  weakened.  The  Nation  Is  divided  and 
seared  by  hatred.  The  riots  are  magnified 
beyond  even  their  terrible  importance  by 
skillful  Communist  propagandists,  under- 
mining our  position  in  the  colored  nations 
of  the  world. 

It  never  must  be  forgotten  that  the  free 
world,  led  by  the  United  States,  and  the 
slave  world  driven  by  two  separate  Com- 
munist masters,  Russia  and  China,  are  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  to  the  death. 

Anything  the  Communists  can  do  to  weak- 
en us  will  be  done.  There  are  no  rules  of 
fairplay  or  decency  where  the  Communists 
are  concerned. 

Race  riots  in  this  country  are  doing  the 
United  States  and  all  Its  citizens,  black  or 
white.  Incalculable  damage.  They  are  doing 
the  Communist  cause  incalculable   good. 

The  case  may  not  be  proved  beyond  ques- 
tion, but  the  toothmarks  and  footprints  of 
the  rat  plainly  can  be  seen  on  the  body  of 
the  evidence. 

Shall  we  Ignore  facts,  hide  our  heads  un- 
der the  bedclothes  and  write  gay  little  pieces 
about  the  falling  leaves  when  the  world  we 
know  Itself  is  falling?  Or  should  we  try  to 
tell,  in  these  columns,  the  desperately  urgent 
straits  In  which  o\ir  area,  our  State,  and 
our   Nation  find   themselves? 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  more  sensitive 
and  delicate  of  our  readers,  we  would  rather 
fight  what  we  believe  to  l>e  wrong  than  stand 
by  weeping  and  wringing  our  hands. 


Excise  Taxes 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OT    jnrW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\*ES 

Friday,  August  21,  1964 

Mr,  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
submit  herewith  for  the  Appendix  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Goldberg,  of  the 
Bowling  Proprietors'  Association  of 
America,  as  presented  to  my  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  during  the  hearings 
on  the  subject  of  excise  taxes: 

Statement  oi"  C.  E.  Goldberg,  Washington, 
DC,    Chairman    of   the    Exectttive    Com- 
MiTTEX  of  Bowling  Pboprhtors'  Associa- 
tion OF  America,  Inc.,  Before  the  Com- 
mittee   ON    Ways    and    Means.    House    of 
Representatives.    Dttring   Its    Excise   Tax 
Hearings,  July  80,   1964 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  ap- 
pearmg  l>efore  you  on  behalf  of  the  Bowling 
Proprietors'  Association  of  America.  Inc.,  of 
which  I  am  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee.    Our  association,  which  is  more  fa- 
miliarly   known    as    BPAA,    Includes    In    Its 
memtkership  the  proprietors  of  6,242  bowling 
establishments    operating     116,632     bowling 
lanes  located,  in   every  State  of  the  United 
States.     Oui  Inembershlp  covers  all  aspects 
of   bowling — tenpins,    duckplns,    rubberband 
duckpins.  and  candlepins. 

The  American  Bowling  Congress  and  the 
National  Duckpln  Bowling  Congress  have 
certified  for  the  current  year  11,336  bowling 
establishments  with  an  aggregate  of  164.300 
bowling  lanes  In  the  United  States,  so  tliat 
we  represent  more  than  half  of  the  bowling 
establishments  and  almost  three-fourths  of 
the  bowling  lanes  In  the  United  States,  I 
am  sure,  however,  that  every  bowling  pro- 
prietor in  the  country  Is  in  accord  with  the 
views  which  I  shall   express  today. 

The  tax  whose  repeal  I  urge  updti  you  to- 
day is  embodied  In  section  4471  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  which  provides:  "There 
shall  be  imposed  a  special  tax  to  be  paid 
by  every  person  who  operates  a  bowling 
alley,  billiard  room,  or  poolroom  at  the  rate 
of  t20  a  year  for  each  bowling  alley,  billiard 
table,  or  pool  table." 

There  are  exempted  from  this  tax  such  of 
the  facilities  as  are  located  in  a  hospital, 
or  are  maintained  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  or  are 
maintained  by  non-profit  organizations  or 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States 

With  a  total  of  164,300  bowling  lanes  In 
the  United  States.  It  produces  revenues  for 
the  Government  of  only  $3,286,000  a  year. 
Yet  to  an  Industry  which  is  economically 
distressed,  with  many  suffering  bankrupt- 
cies, going  out  of  business,  and  generally 
facing  financial  chaos,  this  Is  a  sum  which 
means  a  great  deal. 

This  tax  was  Initially  Imposed  during  the 
First  World  War  as  a  temporary  wartime 
excise  tax  at  the  rate  of  $10  a  year  for  each 
bowling  lane.  It  continued  on  such  a  "tem- 
porary" basis  untU  the  Second  World  War. 
Then,  as  we  entered  the  Second  World  War, 
and  again  as  a  "temporary  wartime  meas- 
ure," It  was  Increased  to  »20  a  lane.  For  20 
years  it  has  continued  In  effect  at  this  rate, 
although  the  Congress  has  eliminated  many 
of  the  temp>orary  wartime  tax  Increases  im- 
posed on  other  Industries. 

We  have  never  previously  come  to  Congress 
and  asked  for  relief  through  the  repeal  or 
modification  of  this  tax  because  we  have  not 
until  the  past  3  years  experienced  seri- 
ous  economic   distress.      We    are   essenttaUy 
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an  Industry  of  small-business  men.  and  so 
long  a«  we  have  been  able  to  do  so,  we  have 
paid  whatever  taxes  Congress  has  seen  fit  to 
levy  upotn  us.  Today  over  80  percent  of 
the  bowling  lanes  in  the  United  States  are 
owned  by  Individuals  or  companies  operating 
three  or  less  bowling  estabUahments.  Due  to 
the  fact  that  more  and  more  of  our  bowl- 
ing proprietors  have  been  unable  to  meet 
their  obligations,  we  are  for  the  first  time 
coming   to  you  for  relief. 

Bowling  is  no  luxury.  BowUng  Is  the  poor 
man's  golf,  tennis,  polo,  and  bridge  all  rolled 
into  one.  BowUng  U  the  American  sport 
which  has  more  participants  than  any  other 
sport  or  recreational  activity.  It  is  a  sport 
in  which  whole  families  engage.  Bowling  is 
fundamentally  a  participation,  and  not  an 
exhibition,  sport.  The  American  BowUng 
Congreee  and  the  Woman's  International 
BowUng  Congress  have  in  membership  in  the 
United  States  more  than  8  million  men  and 
women  who  bowl  at  least  once  a  week  at  least 
26  weeks  a  year.  And  those  organizations 
alone  sanction  more  than  17,000  bowling 
toxomaments  each  year. 

It  is  a  paradox  that,  at  a  time  when  more 
people  are  bowling  than  in  aiiy  previous  year, 
and  when  the  public  Is  spendmg  more  money 
on  bowling  than  ever  before,  we  should  be 
suflTerlng  from  the  severe  economic  distress 
with  which  we  are  now  confronted.  This  Is 
explainable  by  the  fact  that  in  1961  the  per- 
centage increase  of  bowling  lanes  was  for  the 
first  time  greater  than  the  percentage  in- 
crease in  orgsmlzed  bowlers.  And  since  then, 
although  the  gross  amount  8F>ent  on  bowling 
on  an  overaU  basis  has  never  been  so  large, 
the  revenue  per  bowling  lane  has  dropped 
precipitously. 

I  am  not  here  to  point  the  finger  or  seek 
to  place  the  blame  for  the  enormous  irre- 
sponsible expansion  of  bowling  lanes  that 
took  place  some  years  ago.  or  for  the  philos- 
ophy that  asstimed  that  placing  a  bowUng 
facility  at  any  crossroads,  no  matter  how 
sparsely  populated,  would  produce  profits.  I 
am  here  to  ask  your  assistance  for  our  indus- 
try in  our  efforts  to  climb  out  of  the  quick- 
sand In  which  we  now  find  ourselves. 

I  call  your  attention,  however,  to  the  fact 
that  the  reports  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, an  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, disclose  that  In  recent  years  It  has 
made  loans  for  the  purpose  of  construction 
of  new  bowling  establishments  and  the  re- 
financing of  already  established  operators 
which  In  the  peak  years  almost  equalled  the 
amount  of  revenues  collected  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  bowling  establishments  under  the 
alley  bed  tax.  In  some  cases  loans  were  made 
by  the  SBA  after  loan  applications  to  private 
lending  agencies  had  been  turned  down  be- 
cause of  their  awareness  of  the  precarlous- 
ness  of  the  business.  In  many  such  cases 
the  bowling  establishments  constructed  with 
the  proceeds  of  such  loans  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful and  m  some  cases  the  proprietors 
have  gone  Into  bankruptcy. 

BPAA  recently  retained  I>un  <k  Bradstreet 
to  make  an  economic  survey  of  the  bowling 
business  I  attach  a  copy  of  the  report  for 
1963  entitled  "Cost  of  Doing  Business  In  the 
Bowling  Industry." 

In  this  report  Dun  &  Bradstreet  stated  that 
the  overall  reports  from  504  bowling  estab- 
lishments showed  a  net  loss  of  04  percent. 
It  shows  that  half  of  the  participants  re- 
ported a  profit,  and  half  reported  a  loss. 
Those  that  showed  a  profit  reported  a  profit 
before  taxes  of  5  3  f>ercent  on  average  gross 
receipts  of  $204,555.  Those  that  showed  a 
loss  reported  a  loss  of  7  4  percent  on  average 
gross  receipts  of  •188,281. 

The  health  of  any  Industry  is,  of  course, 
reflected  In  the  financial  condition  of  those 
companies  who  are  Its  suppliers  The  two 
principal  suppliers  of  bowling  equipment  and 
accessories  are  American  Machine  8c  Foundry 
Co.  and  Brunswick  Corp. 


For  years  these  companies  had  no  prob- 
lems with  their  bowUng  accounts.  For  al- 
most 30  years  no  bowling  establishment  was 
Involved  in  a  bankruptcy  proceeding.  Since 
1961.  however,  the  sitviation  has  been  quite 
different,  and  this  undoubtedly  stems  from 
the  fact  that  these  two  manufacturers  en- 
gaged In  a  race  to  urge  a  reckless  expansion 
and  the  building  of  more  and  more  bowUng 
establishments,  without  regard  to  prudent 
business  standards,  and  caused  the  opening 
of  many  more  bowling  facilities  than  the  20 
million  bowlers,  and  the  expected  Increase 
In  bowlers,  could  possibly  absorb. 

In  1962  Brunswick  had  to  repossess  580 
bowling  lanes,  and  in  1963  It  had  to  repossess 
approximately  1.800  more.  In  1963  AMP  had 
to  repossess  1.300  bowling  lanes.  In  1964 
both  companies  have  had  to  continue  to  do 
this. 

AMP  primarily  rents  its  automatic  pin- 
spotters,  although  It  sells  its  other  bowling 
equipment.  It  collects  rentals  from  Its  pin- 
spotters  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  for  each  game 
bowled  on  them.  Between  1961  and  1963  Its 
bowling  rentals  decreased  about  $11  million 
on  an  annual  basis.  In  1961  AMF's  annual 
volume  from  sales  of  bowUng  equipment 
was  »61, 400,000;  In  1963  It  dropped  to  *35 
million. 

As  of  December  31,  1961.  AMF's  accounts 
receivable  amounted  to  only  $20,500,000;  on 
March  31,  1964.  they  had  Increased  to  $74,- 
400,000. 

Brunswick  has  had  a  parallel  financial 
experience. 

Both  companies  have  had  to  set  up  huge 
special  reserves  to  meet  expected  defaults  in 
their  bowling  accounts. 

During  the  5-year  period  Immediately  pre- 
ceding 1963.  prlmarUy  at  the  Instigation  of 
the  equipment  manufacturers  and  suppliers, 
many  public  and  syndicated  companies  were 
formed  that  went  to  the  public  to  obtain 
funds  with  which  to  go  Into  the  business  of 
building  and  operating  bowling  establish- 
ments. 

Unfortunately,  because  the  SEC  does  not 
classify  its  registration  statements  by  in- 
dustry, we  found  It  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  total  number  and  the  aggregate  amount 
of  such  public  offerings.  However,  we  were 
able  to  locate  and  examine  the  registration 
statements  and  subsequent  smnual  reports 
of  30  bowling  companies  which  had  made 
public  offerings  during  these  5  years,  and 
found  they  had  publicly  offered  their  com- 
mon stock  and  debentures  in  the  aggregate 
amount  of  $33  million. 

At  the  peak  of  the  bowling  fever  which 
seized  the  financial  markets,  the  securities  of 
20  of  these  issuing  bowling  companies  that 
reported  their  market  highs  and  lows,  showed 
an  aggregate  high  market  value  of  $247.- 
506.129,  which  has  now  declined  to  an  ag- 
gregate low  market  value  of  $19,349,118.  We 
feel  that  this  tremendous  drop  In  the  market 
value  of  bowling  securities  Is  most  significant 
and  reflective  of  the -present  distress  in  the 
bowling  Industry. 

Two  of  the  bowling  companies  whose  SEC 
registration  statements  and  reports  were 
examined  have  gone  out  of  business  Three 
more  have  gone  Into  bankruptcy,  one  under 
chapter  X  and  two  under  chapter  XI. 

From  Information  obtained  from  examin- 
ing the  SEC  registration  statements  and  sub- 
sequent annual  reports  of  these  30  bowling 
companies.  It  appears  that  in  1959,  10  re- 
ported net  profits.  3  showed  net  losses  In 
1960,  14  reported  net  profits.  6  reported  net 
losses  In  1961.  12  rejxirted  net  profits.  9 
reported  net  losses  In  1962.  10  reported  net 
profits.  12  reported  net  losses  In  1963.  8 
reported  net  profits.  13  reported  net  losses. 

During  this  6- year  perlcxl.  these  bowUng 
companies  have  fallen  off  sharply  In  their 
reflection  of  earnings  per  share  and  many 
have  gone  from  a  substantially  plus  earnings 
per  share  position  to  a  deficit  situation  The 
rise  In  earnings  to  a  1960  peak,  and  then  the 


sharp    downward    swing    through    1963.    la 
apparent  from  the  figures  I  have  given  you. 

Financially,  bowling  Is  a  sick  Industry,  al- 
though paradoxically  enough  there  are  more 
people  bowling  and  more  money  being  spent 
on  bowling  than  ever  before.  We  are  waglog 
a  strenuous  fight  to  restore  health  to  our 
Industry.  I  have  no  doubt  and  every  ex. 
pectatlon  that  we  will  be  successful,  and 
that  we  will  retain  for  our  young  people  an 
exciting  recreation  which  has  remarkable 
character  building  effects. 

If  the  Congress  will  repeal  this  "temporary 
wartime  excise  tax"  you  will  be  making  a 
great  contribution  to  our  recovery.  You  will 
have  given  us  the  equivalent  of  an  additional 
7,500.000  games  of  bowling  a  year,  and  this 
will  be  a  powerful  shot  in  the  arm  It  will 
be  substantial  tax  relief  to  some  10.000  small 
businessmen,  and  to  many  of  us  It  may 
mean  the  difference  between  staying  in  and 
going  out  of  business. 

While  the  alley  bed  tax  which  I  have  just 
discussed  is  our  primary  concern,  there  are 
two  additional  excise  taxes  that  have  a  seri- 
ous Impact  upon  bowling,  to  which  I  would 
like  to  refer  briefly. 

Many,  If  not  most,  bowlers  bowl  as  mem- 
bers of  bowling  leagues.  Those  leagues  cus- 
tomarily reserve  the  use  of  bowling  lanes  at 
a  bowling  establishment  once  a  week  for  24 
to  33  weeks  each  year.  More  than  7.600.000 
such  league  bowlers  belong  to  the  American 
Bowling  Congress  (ABC)  and  the  Woman'e 
International  Bowling  Congress  (WIBC). 
They  pay  dues  to  the  ABC  and  WIBC,  and 
to  the  aflUlated  State  and  city  bowling  asso- 
ciations In  their  communities,  and  they  also 
pay  dues  to  their  leagues  which  cover  the 
costs  of  their  league  bowling.  There  are 
probably  several  mllUon  additional  bowlers 
who  also  bowl  as  members  of  leagues  out- 
side of  the  ABC  and  WIBC.  Duckpin  bowl- 
ers, for  example,  bowl  in  leagues  of  the  Na- 
tional Duckln  Bowling  Congress. 

Section  4241  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
applies  an  excise  tax  of  20  percent  "of  any 
amount  paid  as  dues  or  membership  fees 
to  any  social,  athletic,  or  sporting  club  or 
organlziation.  If  the  dues  or  fees  of  an  active 
resident  annual  member  are  in  excess  of  $10 
a  year."  Section  4242(a)  provides  that  dues 
as  used  therein  Include  any  assessment.  Ir- 
respective of  the  purpose  for  which  made, 
and  any  charges  for  social  privileges  or  facil- 
ities, or  for  golf,  tennis,  polo,  swimming,  or 
other  athletic  or  sporting  privileges  or  facil- 
ities, for  any  period  of  more  than  6  days. 

Bowling  leagues  do  not,  of  course,  own  or 
operate  their  own  bowling  facilities  They 
do  not  have  clubhouses  or  their  own  facil- 
ities. It  has  never  been  thought  that  the 
club  dues  tax  is  applicable  to  them  and  to 
the   bowling  charges  which   they   Incur. 

However,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  has  now  taken  the  position  that  the 
club  dues  tax  Is  applicable,  and  in  the  case 
of  J.  R.  Johnston  v.  Commissioner,  Federal 
Judge  Charles  Wyzanskl  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  Massachusetts  has  recently 
held  that  the  amoxmt  paid  by  a  taxpayer  as 
a  member  of  a  bowling  club  for  participation 
in  bowling  league  competition  at  commercial 
bowling  alleys  Is  subject  to  the  dues  tax.  The 
court  found  that  the  right  of  the  bowler,  as 
member  of  a  bowling  league,  to  use  the  com- 
mercial bowling  lanes  In  a  bowling  establish- 
ment on  26  specific  occasions  constituted  re- 
peated and  general  use  of  a  common  club 
facility  for  an  appreciable  period  of  time 
and  so  was  taxable. 

In  the  many  years  that  there  has  been  a 
club  dues  tax.  It  has  never  been  thought 
that  It  was  applicable  to  the  cost  of  bowling 
as  a  member  of  a  bowling  league.  If  the  cost 
of  bowling  Is  to  be  increased  by  such  an  addi- 
tional 20  percent.  It  can  very  well  result  in  a 
further  loss  of  bowling  business  to  the  detri- 
ment of  both  the  bowler  and  the  bowling 
propriettir  It  is  respectfully  requested  that 
the  committee  make  It  clear  that  It  was  not 
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tte  mtent  of  Congress  to  make  the  club  dues 
t^^  sppucab^.  attention   to  section 

..rS  th«  S?.rLl  Revenn.  Code.  wMch 
f^iLS  a   manufacturer's   excise   tax   of   10 
*°*^  on  bowUng  balls  and  pins,  which  In 
P!™  U  P^«^on^  the  bowUng  proprietor. 
ATaveraTbowimg  establishment  replaces 
^Ji  of  pins  each  year,  each  set  costing  an 
^    !!.^P    of    $48.      Multiply    the    77    sets    per 
*'L^llhment   by   the    6.000-plus    establlsh- 
:!S.ti   m    oxi    .isociation.    would   show    an 
SSi  use  of  462.000  sets  of  pins,  and  mul- 
^f^^n<r  this  figure  by  the  average  price  of 
iS^ir    set  ^dl^t«    that    approximately 
JS  mUllon  annually  is  spent  by  our  members 

^'ItTii^o^S  that  more  than  a  half  mU- 
Mon  bowling  balls  are  sold  annually  at  aii 
.S^^  F^««  °'  $7,500,000.  The  a^nua^ 
tfSTf  boSirUng  pins  and  balls  come  to  ap- 
^roxunately  $29,600,000.  The  amount  col- 
ES^y  the  Treasury  under  this  10  percent 
tSwo^d  total  slightly  less  than  $3  million 

*°-?S^manufacturers  of  bowUng  balls  and 
prns  have  indicated  that.  If  this  tax  should 
be  repealed,  the  tax  saving  would  be  passed 
on  to  the  bowling  proprietors.  It  goes  with- 
out sayUig  that  If  tax  relief  of  this  sort  were 
irtven,  it  woudl  be  of  Uemendous  assistance 
to  our  efforts  to  rehabilitate  our  very  de- 
pressed bowUng  Industry. 
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Alderman  Despre«  Telli  How  EcoBomic 
OpportoBily  Ad  WUl  Benefit  Chicairo 
Ceamaiuty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  IS,  1964 
Mr   O'HARA  of  lUlnols.    Mr.  Speaker 
tt  wlil  be  recalled.  I  know  with  much 
satisfaction  on  this  side,  that  the  House 
passed  the  economic  opportunity  bUl  on 
August  8,  1964,  by  a  vote  of  226  to  184 
and  the  vote  of   the   genUeman   frorn 
Illinois  was  numbered  with  the  226.     I 
am  sorry  that  I  did  not  have  at  that 
time  a  copy  of  the  Woodlawn  Booster 
of  August  5.  1964,  ^f,'\th  an  Uluininatlng 
article  by  Alderman  Leon  M.  Despres  of 
the  5th  ward  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Alderman  Despres  sets  forth  the  bene- 
fits the  various  provisions  of  the  mea- 
sure will  bring  to  the  people  of  the  Wood- 
lawn  community,  adjoining  and  directly 
south    of    the    Hyde    Park    community. 
Had  the  newspaper  reached  me  In  time 
I  would  have  brought  Alderman  Despres' 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
during  the  debate.    As  it  is.  I  am  extend- 
ing my  remarks  at  this  time  to  include 
the  entire  text  of  the  alderman's  article 
as  a  contribution  of  distinct  worth  and 
validity  to  the  discussion  of  this  most 
vitally  important  legislation. 
The  article  follows : 

Tora  Aldshman  Reports 
(By  Leon  M.  Despres) 
All  of  us  win  be  watching  Washington  this 
week  to  see  if  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
passes  President  Johnsons  antlpoverty  bill. 
Undoubtedly  Woodlawn's  Congressman  Bak- 
RATT  OHa«a  win  vote  for  It.  IX  It  passes, 
Woodiawn  residents  will  want  to  know  what 
It  win  do  specifically  for  Woodlawn. 


Thanks  to  Douglas  Anderson,  admlnlstra|- 
tlTe  Mstotant  to  UA  Senator  Pam.  H. 
DouGLAa  (Who  Uve.  In  the  Fim  Ward  «ul 
voted  for  th«  antlpoverty  bill  in Jh«  8«i- 
ate)  I  was  »W«  to  obtain  a  w^y  at  the  bin 
which  passed  the  Senate  and  Is  now  before 
the  House.  .        ,  .   , 

Four  parts  of  the  bill  would  he  of  special 
Interest  to  Woodlawn.  These  are  the  parts 
which  create  the  work  training  prognun. 
the  Job  Corps,  the  work  study  program,  and 
the  community  action   program. 

Since  25  percent  of  Woodlawn's  residents, 
including  a  great  many  young  c^"dren^have 
public  assistance  of  some  form.  Woodlawn 
has  a  special  Interest  m  any  measure  to  Im- 
prove the  condition  of  low-income  'a^"l<«- 
In  iU  preamble,  the  antlpoverty  bin  re- 
cites that  the  bUrs  purpose  is  "to  eUnUnate 
the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  in  this  Nation  by  opening  to  everyone 
the  opportunity  for  educaUon  and  training, 
the  opportunity  to  work,  ^^i,^^*  °PP°^\^: 
nlty  to  live  in  decency  and  dignity.  Cer 
talnly  these  are  the  urgent  goals  of  the 
Woodlawn    community. 

??8tSte  that  at  least  250  to  500  Wood- 
lawn residents  between  16  and  23  would 
probably  be  admitted  to  the  work  txalnlng 
program.  The  purpose  of  the  program  would 
be  to  increase  their  employabiUty  and  con- 
tinue their  education.  ^„„,„ 
They  would  receive  work  either  on  pubUcly 
owned  faculties  and  projects  or  on  local 
projects  sponsored  by  private  n^^P'-o'**  ^^^ 
Janizations.  The  Intention  Is  to  give  them 
work  experience  and  training  \n  occupational 
skills  or  m  jobs  where  th«-e  Is  a  reason- 
able  expectati<»  of  later  employment. 

They  are  to  receive  prevaUing  rates  of  pay 
scaled  to  their  sklU  and  proficiency.  The 
basic  purpose  Is  to  help  them  acquire  wortt 
habits,  work  skills,  and  adequate  f^^^x^^- 
In  addition,  I  estUnate  that  from  60  to 
100  Woodlawn  people  between  16  and  22 
would  be  absorbed  by  the  Job  Corps.  All  of 
Them  would  be  nongraduates  from  high 
sch^l  Tor  whom  further  school  attendance 

Is  not  practicable.  _ 

They  would  enroU  for  not  more  than  a 
rears  and,  at  the  end.  could  receive  up  to 
$&0  a  month  for  their  time  "Pe^t. 

There  would  b.  a  "y-tem  of  *ll«tment» 
under  which  $36  would  be  <^f^^J^'^ 
their  monthly  amounU  and  would  be 
matched  by  the  Government,  so  that  $50  a 
month  could  be  sent  home.  „„.,_,   _. 

They  would  work  on  public  na*^^[^"i 
sources  In  tJie  country  or  do  slmUar  work  In 

"''•h^rpose  of  the  Job  Corps  would  be  to 
prepare  the  members  for  ""P^^l^"'**^?,,?! 
?ltl?enshlp  and  Increase  their  ^^P'^^^ 
by  giving  them  educatlon^ocatlonal  tnUn- 
ing  and  useful  work  experience  ^^Ue  they 
work  on  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
Tources.  The  Job  Corps  would  be  very  similar 
to    the   Civilian   Conservation   Corps   of   the 

There  would  be  no  limit  placed  on  the 
number  of  Woodlawn  students  who  might 
be  helped  by  the  work-study  Pi-ogram. 
under  this  program,  useful  work  ^^^^  be 
given  to  student*  from  low-Income  families 
who  attend  universities. 

The  work  would  be  part-time  employment 
related  to  each  student's  ^i^^^^^^^^ 
I  believe  that  if  the  antlpoverty  program  gets 
underway,  any  Woodlayrn  student  from  a 
low- income  family  who  Is  attending  a  univer- 
sitv  which  comes  under  the  program  wlU  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  work-study 
nroKram.  It  would  be  Uivaluable  Ui  helping 
Woodlawn  students  contUiue  and  complete 
their  xiniverslty  educaUon. 

The  fourth  area  which  Intereste  Woodlawn 
la  the  provision  for  community  action  pro- 
grams to  combat  poverty.  These  programs 
Itui  be  conducted  by  public  agencies  or 
private  nonprofit  ligencies.  and  would  deal 
with     Jobs.     Job     training     and     counseling. 


health,    vocational    rehabilitation,    housing 
home     management,     welfare,     and     special 

educational  help.  ,«..^^« 

In  giving  grants,  there  would  be  preference 
for  programs  which  promise  a  permanent  in- 
ore^e  In  the  capacity  of  Individuals,  groups. 
and  commtmlUes  to  deal  with  their  problems 
vrlthout  further  assistance. 

The  special  attractlveneas  of  the  antl- 
poverty bUl  is  the  fact  that  all  of  It  Is 
hitched  to  a  self-help  approerh.  an  approach 
which  is  of  particular  Interest  to  our  Wood- 
lawn cc«nmunlty. 


U$e  U.S.-Fla«  Sliip$  for  Safely  and 
Dependabifitj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARBLS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    1CAST1.AN1> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATHTS 

Fridat,  August  21, 1964 
Mr  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  recent  faQj^ 
of  a  foreign  steamship  company  to  fulfill 
Ita  contract  obligations  with  passengers 
again  points  up  the  advisability  of  haying 
our  citizens  use  our  US.-flag  lines  for 

transportation.  

Had  these  passengers  been  Doc*ea  on 
an  American  line,  they  would  not  have 
been  left  stranded  on  the  pier,  because 
our  steamship  companies  have  proved 
their  reUeibility  and  depeiKiabillty  over 
the  years.  ,     ... 

Purthermore.  our  lines  have  far  higher 
safety  standards  than  meet  foreign-flag 
vessels  and  are  under  the  strict  super- 
vision of  the  Government,  thus  assuring 
the  passengers  greater  protection  and 
safer  journeys.  Reliability  and  safety 
are  the  best  selling  points  for  any  steam- 
ship line  and  ample  reason  for  usUig 
U  S.-flag  ships. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude an  article  from  the  Baltimore 
News-American  of  Augtist  18  on  this 
subject: 

Cc^KAN  Urges  Poets  To  Crack  Down  :  Crutsk 
Racket  Scobkd 
Maryland    Attorney    General    Thomas    B. 
Pinan  and  offlclalB  of  five  other  port  States 
today  were  urged  to  protect  their  cltlsens 
from  fly-by-nlght  cruise  ship  OP*^^",^^- 
dangering  both  their  savings  and  their  Uv^. 
An  unmedlate  Investigation  of  aU  pas*en- 
ger  cruise  operations  In  Maryland.  New  York, 
New    Jersey,    Pennsylvania.    Massachusetts, 
and  Florida  was  caUed  for  In  telegrams  from 
Joseph    Curran,    National    Maritime    Union 

^"^TTie^^tlon  foUows  Friday's  withdrawal 
from  service  of  the  MS  RivieTa  Prtnui,  cruise 
ship  chartered  by  Caribbean  Cruises.  Inc.  of 
Washington.  DC.  whose  Italian  owner*  re- 
claimed the  vessel  in  New  York  and  saU^ 
for  Italy,  leaving  340  passengers  for  the  West 
Indies  stranded  on  the  dock. 

These  passengers  as  well  aa  others  frorn 
previously  canceled  salimgs  and  a  variety^ 
ship  supply  firms,  deluding  a  nuniber  from 
the  BalScnore  area,  are  among  the  Washing- 
ton company's  many  creditors.  

The  company  more  than  a  week  ago  m«i 
a  title  XI  bankruptcy  Pr^^^^i.^^! 
trlct  court  and  a  hearing  has  been  »«* jor 
August  27.  The  flUng  permitted  operation 
under  court  supervision. 

A  second  ship  operated  by  the  company  un- 
der charter  from  different  owners,   the   Mb 
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Yarmouth  Castle,  was  withdrawn  from  serv- 
ice earlier  when  It  failed  to  meet  safety  and 
health  requirements.  Caribbean  Cnil«e  Lines 
has  placed  a  lien  on  the  ship  and  filed  suit 
tor  more  than  9800,000  ac^alnst  Its  owners. 

"Recent  events  prove  that  the  public  ur- 
gently needs  protection  against  fly-by-nlght 
vessel  operators  who  offer  cruises  which  Jeop- 
ardize people's  hard-earned  vacation  savings 
and  their  Uvea,"  Mr.  Curran's  telegrams  said. 

He  called  for  Immediate  investigation  "to 
determine  to  what  extent  the  public  can  now 
be  deceived  and  endangered  by  some  cruise 
operators  and  what  protection  must  be  pro- 
vided against  such  dangers  and  deceptions." 

"Booming  cruise  business  has  attracted 
unscrupulous  and  Incompetent  operators 
who  often  buy  or  charter  lald-up  vessels  out 
of  toT9lgn  boneyards  and  give  them^  a  hasty 
reconditioning."  Mr.  Curran  sckld. 

He  said  such  operators  coxmt  on  "high- 
powered  promotion  and  bargain  prices"  to 
make  up  for  flaws  In  the  ships  and  service. 

"There  Is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
strict  stifety  standards  which  are  required  on 
U.S.-flag  ships  and  those  required  by  Inter- 
national law,"  Mr.  Curran  said.  "It  can  be 
a  dlfferenoe  of  life  or  death  " 

He  said  that  even  though  the  foreign-flag 
ships  operate  out  of  VS.  ports,  the  Coast 
Oiiard  can  require  only  the  minimum  stand- 
ards of  the  International  codes. 

Mr.  Curran  praised  New  York  Attorney 
General  Louis  J.  Lefkowltz  for  his  action  In 
demanding  a  stringent  Coast  Guard  Inspec- 
tion of  the  Riviera  Prima  last  week.  The 
Ship's  fitness  certification  was  withdrawn 
\intil  minor  changes  were  made. 

He  also  took  another  swipe  at  New  York 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  for  vetoing  NMU- 
sponsored  legislation  requiring  all  pckssenger 
ship  advertising  to  Include  the  country  of 
origin.  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  Illinois 
passed  such  laws. 

John  E.  Smith,  president  of  Caribbean 
Cruise  Lines,  who  has  operated  cruises  for  32 
years  and  claims  to  be  the  Nation's  largest 
cruise  operator,  blamed  his  firm's  financial 
difficulties  on  the  owners  of  the  Yarmouth 
Castle,  who  refused  to  make  necessary  repairs 
and  improvements  on  the  ship. 


No  Quotas  on  Meat  Imports 


prices  will  be  unnecessarily  Increased, 
confidence  In  American  efforts  toward 
freer  world  trade  will  be  undermined, 
resentment  will  be  unhappily  excited  and 
our  tariff  negotiation  procedures  that 
are  now  going  on  wlU  be  seriously  upset. 
In  effect,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  bad  legisla- 
tion that  should  be  unyieldingly  re- 
jected. In  the  national  Interest,  by  this 
House  and  I  trust  that  it  will  be  at  the 
proper  time. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or   MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Thursday,  August  6,  1964 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  very 
earnestly  urge  and  very  deeply  hope  this 
House  will  perseverlngly  reject  recent 
Senate  action,  for  whatever  dubious  rea- 
sons, placing  drastic  quotas  on  Imports 
of  beef,  veal,  and  other  meats. 

This  unwise  gesture  and  projection 
will  inevitably  result,  without  necessity. 
In  general  increases  \n  many  meat  prices, 
especially  for  our  eastern  families,  arous- 
ing retaliatory  resentment  against  us  In 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Latin 
American  countries  and  it  will  seriously 
impair  our  efforts  to  preserve  a  European 
market  for  UJ3.  farm  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  agriculture  experts 
offer  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that 
these  particular  meat  imports  are  not 
responsible  for  low  cattle  prices  and  the 
VS.  Tariff  Commission  reports  sustain 
that  evidence. 

In  summary  the  reasons  advanced  for 
Imposing  quotas  are  not  tenable,  meat 


Escapees  From  Tito  Commnnism  Are 
Giren  Special  Treatment:  Imprison- 
ment or  Execution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  21, 1964 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
course  of  the  hearings  on  pending  im- 
migration legislation,  our  subcommittee 
heard  startling  testimony  concerning  the 
treatment  of  refugees  who  escaped  from 
Tito  communism  into  Italy  and  Austria. 
That  testimony  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Joseph  V.  BosUlevic.  president  of  the 
American  Society  for  Migration.  Mr. 
Bosilievlc  appealed  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  assistance  In  put- 
ting a  stop  to  the  procedures  governing 
the  reception  of  these  refugees,  proce- 
dures which  make  a  sham  of  the  vaunted 
claim  of  the  free  world  that  asylum  is 
given  those  who  escape  the  tyranny  of 
communism. 

In  order  that  Members  might  be  ac- 
quainted with  this  testimony  and  the 
particulars  presented  by  Mr.  Bosilievlc, 
by  unanimous  consent  previously  grant- 
ed, I  include  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bo- 
silievlc: 

There  are  today  about  40  million  people 
called  refugees,  expellees,  or  escapees.  The 
world  solemnly  proclaimed  the  principles  of 
human  rights,  freedom.  Independence,  and 
self-determination  for  every  nation,  yet  at 
the  same  time  there  are  millions  of  people, 
sometimes  whole  nations,  given  to  certain 
governments  as  a  reward  for  pcu^clpatlon  in 
a  war  or  a  revolution.  Unscrupulous  ideolo- 
gies incite  new  crises  around  the  world  and 
there  Is  no  end  to  this  In  sight. 

The  admission  of  piolitlcal  refugees  Into 
the  United  States  was  primarily  motivated 
by  humanitarian  desire  to  help  needy  people; 
at  the  same  time  It  was  and  will  be  In  the 
future  a  mighty  political  weapon  Inside  and 
outside  of  the  United  States  In  achieving 
some  other  aspects  especially  to  fight  the 
communism. 

There  are  practically  no  refugees  from  the 
large  Communist  countries  In  Europe.  On 
the  other  hand  there  have  been  In  the  last 
6  or  7  years,  more  new  refugees  from  Com- 
munist Yugoslavia  than  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  European  Communist  countries  com- 
bined. At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize the  astonishing  fact  that  about  86 
percent  of  all  the  new  refugees  escaping  the 
multlnatlon  state  of  Yugoslavia  are  Croats. 
For  many  years  the  Croatian  refugees  have 
been  an  absolute  majority  of  all  European 
refugees.  They  comprise  today  the  nuUn 
refugee  problem  in  Europe,  and  this  report 
will  therefore  handle  primarily  their  jwob- 
lem. 


Tens  of  thousands  of  new  European  nf^. 
gees  seek  asylum  In  the  neighboring  smaQ 
Western  countries,  like  Austria  and  Italy, 
to  be  the  guests  at  a  poor  table. 

Tlioee  European  countries  with  an  ub< 
bearable  ref\igee  bxirden  considered  the  foi. 
lowing  facts; 

(a)  Lack  of  Interest  of  the  free  world 
about  the  fate  of  the  refugees. 

(b)  Insufficient  financial  support  by  tltt 
free  world  for  food  and  shelter  for  refugees 
on  their  territory. 

(c)  Their  governments  have  been  exposed 
to  the  pressure  of  neighboring  Communist 
regimes  and  the  Conununlsts  In  their  own 
country  trying  to  suppress  aU  measures  help. 
Ing  the  refugees. 

(d)  These  governments  started  to  listen 
more  willingly  to  the  friendly  Communist  at. 
fers  to  negotiate  the  refugee  problem,  sad 
finally  accepted  Communist  suggestions  to 
make  profitable  mutual  agreements. 

In  spite  Oif  beautifully  declared  resolu< 
tions  concerning  freedom  and  respect  of  hu- 
man dignity,  a  shame  of  our  century  evolved 
gradually  from  this  sltuatioiv.  The  Austrisa 
and  Italian  Oovemments  started  to  forcibly 
extradite  new  refugees  back  Into  their  Com- 
munist governments. 

Years  ago  extradition  constituted  about  10 
percent  of  all  new  refugees,  but  this  per- 
centage has  been  subs  tan  tlaUy  Increased  ev- 
ery year.  In  the  last  3  years,  the  Italian  and 
Austrian  Oovemments  have  extradited  71 
to  85  percent  of  all  new  refugees  Beeklng 
asylum  on  their  territory. 

The  European  governments,  together  with 
the  United  Nations'  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees,  have  been  keeping  the  extradition 
of  refugees  a  well-kept  secret  from  the  fres 
world.  At  the  same  Uzne  the  Communist 
goveriunent  of  Yugoslavia  has  been  glvlni 
those  extraditions  full  publicity  under  ib» 
following  typical  caption:  "Tou  cannot  ex- 
pect anything  from  the  West  If  you  flee  your 
own  country.  It  Is  much  better  for  you  to 
Stay  and  work  with  us  Communists  at  home.' 

The  practice  of  yetu-ly  extraditing  thou- 
sands of  refugees  r^resents  a  serious  shock 
for  the  prestige  of  the  freedom-loving  tradi- 
tion of  the  West.  These  extraditions  can- 
not be  considered  as  an  internal  affair  ol  s 
■mall  Eurc^pean  ooimtry  because  the  number 
of  people  Is  too  large:  about  10,000  new 
refugees  flee  from  Yugoslavia  cHily  to  the 
West  each  year,  and  the  majority  Is  ex- 
tradited at  once. 

I  will  describe  the  procedure  of  these  ex- 
traditions In  Italy.  The  refugees  are  no* 
informed  of  the  extradition.  Then  after  s 
few  weeks,  receive  an  order  to  prepare  for 
transfer  to  another  refugee  camp  In  Italy. 
Before  arriving  on  Yugoslav  border,  and  In 
order  to  prevent  escape  or  rioting,  the  refu- 
gees are  sometimes  bound  together  with 
chains  like  criminals,  and  then  handed  over 
to  the  Communist  authorities  in  Yugoslavia. 
There  have  been  news  in  the  European  press 
and  Croatian  newspapers  of  suicides,  riots, 
and  death  •  accidents  occurring  among  the 
refugees  at  the  extradition. 

An  entire  system  of  deceits  for  the  West- 
em  World  was  Invented.  First  of  all,  a  new 
status  for  refugees  from  Yugoslavia  was 
created  by  creating  the  new  terms  of  a  "polit- 
ical" and  "economic"  refugee.  The  criterion 
for  placing  the  refugees  Into  such  categories 
is  evidently  abeurb.  In  final  analysis  ths 
general  poor  economic  standard  prevailing  tn 
Communist  countries  is  the  product  of  Com- 
munist Ideology  and  unsuccessful  experi- 
ments by  the  Oooamunlst  dlctorial  regimes. 
Everyone  who  joins  the  Communist  Party 
stands  to  Improve  his  status  in  all  respects, 
and  there  Is  no  need  for  him  to  flee  the 
coimtry.  Who  refuses  to  Join  the  party 
and  is  either  persecuted  or  denied  the  means 
for  a  respectable  living,  when  he  flees  to  the 
West  he  is  then  considered  an  economic 
refugee  since  there  is  no  definition  or  exact 
dUtlnctlon  possible  between  the  terms  "po- 


litical" and  "economic"  refugee.  Almost  aU 
S  complaints  denounce  the  screening,  the 
nolice  officer,  and  Interpreter. 

The  status  o<  an  "economic  refugee"  means 
.  danger  of  extradition,  no  support  Is  es- 
UbUshed  refugee  camps,  and  an  a,b«>lute 
!^d  unmistakable  provision  In  our  UB.  law 
preventing    hU   admission    into    the    United 

^^I'^uld  like  to  emphasize  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  no  authority  whatsoever  In  decld- 
latt  who  wUl  be  officially  declared  a  "pollU- 
f.2-  refugee.  The  screening  and  decision- 
rnLklnK  was  left  entirely  with  the  European 
governments.  It  Is  tragic  that  thU  decision 
actually  belongs  to  a  police  official  of  a  small 
European  country.  And  his  own  opinion  ac- 
tually determines  whether  a  refugee  will  or 
win  not  be  admitted  Into  the  United  States. 
Our  Public  Law  648  provides  admission  for 
••political  refugees,"  excluding  any  other  cate- 
gory Evidently,  we  forgot  to  provide  for 
our  own  partlclpaUon  In  such  decisions.  The 
CommunisU  are  taking  advantage  of  thU 
as  win  be  indicated  later  on. 

The  Yugoslav  Conamunist  Goveriunent 
tries  to  convince  the  free  Western  World 
that  no  help  Is  necessary  for  the  refugees 
simply  because  the  political  and  economic 
circumstances  in  Yugoslavia  are  good;  that 
they  have  already  proclaimed  a  political  am- 
nesty, and  that  all  their  citizens  can  obtain 
a  passport  for  travel  In  foreign  countries. 
The  West  readily  accepts  all  such  statements 
In  spite  of  proof  to  the  contrary ;  the  number 
of  refugees  hasn't  gotten  smaller,  it  even 
increased.  Admittedly,  there  are  now  Issued 
more  passports  In  Yugoslavia  but  there  Is 
also  known  the  fact  that  the  bearers  of  those 
passports  are  mostly  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  or  their  friends.  Some  other 
people  have  received  passports  also,  especial- 
ly women  and  old  people.  But  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  the  Communist  government 
strictly  rejects  all  applications  for  passport 
If   tlie   applicants    are   an tl- Communist. 

I  want  also  to  mention  the  inhuman  prac- 
tice that  almost  every  married  refugee  flee- 
ing from  Yugoslavia  without  family  is  denied 
status  of  political  asylum.  In  most  cases,  it 
means  hU  forcible  repatriation.  There  is  no 
explaining  how  anybody  fleeing  his  country 
to  escape  persecution  Is  supposed  to  take 
along  his  wife  and  children,  exj)06ing  them 
to  all  dnn^ers,  even  death. 

Sadly  f^nough,  it  seems  that  the  United 
States  aiul  some  other  oversea  countries  ap- 
plied flrst  this  rule  of  excluding  married 
people  from  Immigatlon.  The  Austrian  and 
Italian  Governments,  as  a  consequence,  de- 
cided to  deny  political  asylum  to  the  married 
people  if  they  were  not  accompanied  by  their 
families. 

The  sick.  Invalid  or  unemployable  persons 
are  not  accepted  by  oversea  countries.  Con- 
sequently the  Eurc^ean  governments  do  not 
recognize  them  as  political  refugees  and  re- 
patriate them  forcibly  back  to  the  Conamu- 
nlst  regimes. 

First  official  contact  of  a  refugee  fleeing 
a  Communist  country  Is  a  policeman,  then 
a  police  officer  and  an  interpreter.  The  re- 
fugee is  threatened  to  be  extradited  imme- 
diately and  convinced  that  In  the  case  of 
his  extradition  all  the  minutes  of  his  screen- 
ing will  be  handed  over  to  the  Conununlsta. 
He  gratefully  accepts  the  suggesUon  to  omit, 
even  deny  any  political  motives,  declaring 
that  he  came  to  the  West  for  work,  or  to 
emigrate,  ot  join  the  relatives  overseas.  Fear 
of  extradition  Is  the  main  reason  why  refu- 
gees do  not  talk  about  their  antl-Commtmlst 
activities. 

Of  late,  unfortunately,  not  even  a  state- 
ment of  a  refugee  about  his  anti-Conununlst 
activities  and  political  persecution  can  save 
him  from  extradition.  Some  men  who  have 
served  up  to  10  or  more  years  In  Yugoslav 
CommunUt  prisons,  sentenced  for  political 
crimes,  have  been  unable  to  secure  a  stattis 
as  political  refugee.     The  High  Commissary 


for  refugees  at  UJ*.  has  received  numero\is 
complaints,    but   his    intervention    is    often 
late — ^refugees  are  already  extradited. 
Here  are  few  examples; 

1.  Mustafa  Catovic,  extradited  although 
he  was  previously  Imprisoned  In  Yugoslavia 
for  14  years. 

2.  Ivan  Fuckar,  sentenced  in  Yugoslavia  to 
death,  his  sentence  commuted  to  20  years 
Imprisonment,  was  13  years  actually  Impri- 
soned. 

3.  Joso  Marie,  sentenced  to  8  years  In 
prison  In  Yugoslavia. 

4.  Stjepan  Btokic,  previously  Imprisoned 
in  Yugoslavia  for  3  years. 

Yugoslav*  propaganda  Is  also  trying  to  con- 
vince the  free  world  that  there  Is  no  punish- 
ment for  extradited  refugees.  Of  course,  this 
Is  propaganda  and  a  lie,  and  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  very  act  of  escape  makes 
a  man  an  enemy  of  the  state.  The  refugees 
are  beaten  and  subjected  to  mental  and  phy- 
sical torture  in  order  to  divulge  how  and 
who  helped  them  to  escape.  The  purpose  of 
this  Is  also  to  make  him  afraid  of  trying  it 
again  once  more,  and  to  teach  a  lesson  to  all 
others  not  to  follow  his  example. 

Here  are  listed  a  few  refugees  and  their 
sentences  after  extradition; 

1.  Josko  Kusic,  4  years. 

2.  Nikola  Colak,  3  »/i  years. 

3.  Joso  Barota,  3  years. 

4.  Ante  Marovlc,  2  years. 
8.  Marlca  Krajacic  (woman) ,  10  months. 

6.  Draglca  Zldek  (woman),  9  months. 

7.  Marlca  Maras  (woman) ,  9  months. 
Some  Communist  regimes  provide  on  the 

border  of  their  countries  barbed  wire,  high 
walls,  military  units,  police  dogs,  and  mines 
to  prevent  their  cltlzenfi  from  fleeing  the 
country.  The  Yugoslav  Goveriunent  has  de- 
cided to  abandon  most  of  those  measures 
and  has  Introduced  a  new  system — to  buy 
refugees  from  the  Western  neighboring  coun- 
tries through  mutual  agreements  in  trade, 
through  concessions,  or  through  political 
questions.  Such  agreementa  are  always  se- 
cret, but  because  the  Iron  Curtain  is  not  leak- 
proof,  some  examples  will  be  mentioned  here 
for  the  flrst  time. 

1.  In  the  Italian- Yugoslav  agreement  at>out 
fishing  in  the  Adriatic  (1958-59)  was  In- 
cluded a  provision  for  Italian  Governments— 

(a)  To  prevent  any  political  acUvity  by  the 
Yugoslav  refugees  In  Italy. 

(b)  Determined  was  also  the  percentage  of 
all  new  refugees  to  be  extradited  forcibly  Into 
Yugoslavia. 

It  was  motivated  by  the  necessity  to  dis- 
courage and  minimize  the  Influx  of  new  re- 
fugees. 

2.  In  a  contract  between  Yugoslavia  and 
Italian  company  ENI  (Ente  Nazlonale  Idro- 
carburl— the  mightiest  Industrial  concern 
with  Italian  federal  funds)  about  drilling  of 
ollwells,  and  about  chemical  installations, 
there  were  also  additional  provisions  (never 
made  public) . 

(a)  Entire  ItalUn  press  controlled  by 
ENI  (With  leading  Italian  newspaper  D 
Giorno)  will  take  a  friendly  attitude  to- 
ward Yugoslavia  and  i>rlnt  articles  about 
political  and  economic  situation  In  Yugo- 
slavia as  normal  In  cwder  to  Influence  the 
Italian  Government  and  the  public  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  Is  no  mecesslty 
for  anybody  to  flee  Yugoslavia  (moral  boy- 
cott of  refugees) . 

(b)  To  put  a  pressure  on  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  any  political  activity 
among  the  refugees  In  Italian  camps  (to  dis- 
solve all  refugee  CM-ganlaatlons  and  to  prevent 
any  representatives  of  national  wganliatlons 
to  enter  the  camps) . 

(c)  To  Increase  subetantUUy  the  require- 
ments for  reoognltion  ot  poUtloal  refugw 
status  and  to  enlarge  tha  peroMitage  at  re- 
fugees to  be  forcibly  repatriated. 

Here  we  can  Include  also  the  rumor  that 
some  officials  In  Europe  haiulllng  the  refu- 
gees  on   local,   national,  and  Intematlooal 


level  receive  money  and  gifts  from  the  Yu- 
goslav Communist  Government.  Sometimes 
the  Communist  officials  talk  about  their  suc- 
cess in  getting  almost  all  new  refugees  If 
they  want  them.  The  ccxnpensatlon  for  such 
favors  is  also  timber  and  furniture  exported 
by  Yugoslavia. 

Fleeing  west,  the  new  refugee  Is  In  an  ab- 
normal mental  condition  and  In  an  entirely 
new  environment:  he  Is  still  scared  by  the 
dangers  of  Illegal  crossing  of  the  border: 
doesn't  speak  the  language  of  the  country, 
and  has  no  knowledge  of  the  customs  or  the 
laws.  Contrary  to  the  exjjectations  there  are 
among  the  new  refugees  very  few  intellec- 
tuals, industrialists,  or  well-to-do  men.  It 
is  Irony  that  all  newcomers  are  of  the  poor 
working  class  with  a  mixture  of  peasant 
youth,  all  fleeing  the  worker's  pcu-adise.  Be- 
cause they  are  poor,  this  Is  also  the  reason  to 
declare  them  •economic  refugees." 

No  representative  of  any  charitable  or- 
ganization, no  lawyer,  no  relative  m-  friend, 
even  no  priest  Is  permitted  to  talk  to  a  new 
refugee  when  he  arrives  to  the  West.  No 
one  is  allowed  to  witness  the  screening  either. 
There  is  always  an  official  Interpreter  for 
the  screening  who  Is  seldom  neutral  and 
very  often  a  paid  Communist  agent.  Such 
Interpreter  performs  his  duties  to  both  of  his 
employers:  he  compiles  with  the  order  of  his 
Western  European  government  to  help  re- 
duce the  number  of  refugees,  and  on  the 
other  hand  he  lets  the  Conununlst  govern- 
ment get  back  most  of  the  refugees  they  may 
want. 

The  percentage  of  refugees  granted  politi- 
cal asylum  is  mysteriously  determined  In  ad- 
vance. It  amounts  today  to  only  6  to  16  per- 
cent of  the  refugees  fleeing  Yugoslavia.  Even 
those  few  refugees  frcwn  Yugoslavia  who  are 
granted  political  asylum  are  frequently  put 
In  a  lower  category  than  the  refugees  from 
other  Commulnst  countries,  thus  being 
treated  as  second-class  refugees. 

strict  secrecy  characterizes  all  refugee  mat- 
ters In  Europe.  The  secrecy  was  particularly 
tightened  after  care  for  the  refugees  and  adl 
decisions  about  their  fate  was  handed  over  to 
the  European  governments.  TTiose  govern- 
ments created  also  considerable  difficulties 
for  the  international  hvmaanltarlan  organiza- 
tions. They  tried  to  iwevent  anybody  from 
having  knowledge  of  their  "Internal  affairs" 
concerning  refugees.  Particularly  they  op- 
pose to  allow  any  national  or  charitable 
refugee  organization  to  communicate  with 
the  refugees. 

Since  last  year  even  refugee  priests  cannot 
enter  the  refugee  camps  In  Italy  In  order  to 
perform  their  ecclesiastical  duties.  The  gov- 
ernment gives  permission  only  to  those  na- 
tional priests  who  are  In  possession  of  a 
Yugoslav  passport  and  to  one  or  two  other 
priests  known  as  Communist  collaborator;:. 
At  this  time  Yugoslav  Government  Is  trying 
to  persuade  all  governmental  and  church  au- 
thorities to  place  the  religious  service  in  the 
refugee  camps  and  the  humanitarian  activi- 
ties for  refugees  exclusively  Into  the  hands 
of  the  priests  to  be  sent  by  the  regime  from 
Yugoslavia.  The  Communists  proposed  to 
send  the  Franciscan  monks  from  Bosnia,  who 
collaborate  with  the  Communists  and  ar? 
members  of  the  Communist-dominated  "Pro- 
fessional Union  of  Priests." 

Prisoners  of  war  are  protected  by  the  Ge- 
neva Convention;  the  Inmates  of  a  concen- 
tration camp  are  supposed  to  be  supported 
by  the  Red  Cross  organization;  even  extra- 
dited criminals  are  protected  by  some  inter- 
national law.  There  U  no  intemaUonal  law 
nor  convention  protecting  the  extradltei 
refugees. 

For  centuries  the  Croatian  people  have 
stood  protecting  Western  culttxre  and  Chris- 
tianity. For  three  decades  and  today  th? 
CroAtlans  have  been  most  ardMit  Commu- 
nist fighters,  and  one-third  of  the  Croatian 
adult  male  population  was  wiped  out  by  the 
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Communiflts  In  Croatia  since  the  end  of  the 
war. 

Maos  fleeing  of  Croata  from  TugoelaTla  la 
not  onl7  an  expreaslon  of  diaaatlafactlon  or 
opposition  to  the  Communtat  regime.  It  la 
also  a  desperate  step  taken  In  order  to  avoid 
mental  and  physical  torture.  Where  people 
have  no  other  vote,  they  are  forced  to  vote 
with  their  feet.  They  are  persecuted  and 
killed  by  the  Conununlsts,  forgotten  by  the 
Christian  world,  neglected  by  the  free  world, 
and  even  used  as  small  change  for  business 
deals  between  East  and  the  West. 

Faots  reveal  that  natloinal  groups  which 
cooperate  the  most  with  the  Communists 
receive  the  greatest  support  from  the  Bast 
and  the  West,  whereas  the  antl-Communlsts 
nationalities  suffer  ethnic  and  national  de- 
generation. The  example  of  Serbians, 
Czechs  and  Rumanians  as  against  the  piti- 
ful condition  of  the  Croatlans,  Hungarians, 
and  the  Baltic  peoples. 

There  are  already  In  America  severe  critics 
about  the  aid  of  3.  3,  billions  of  dollars  to 
the  Conununlst  Yugoslav  regime.  Another 
form  of  aid  to  the  Communists  is  never 
mentioned  In  America,  but  there  are  some 
reports  tn  Evuropean  press,  even  some  dis- 
cussions in  the  parliaments.  It  is  the 
moral  support  the  West  gives  to  Tugo. 
slavla — thousands  of  refugees  forcibly  extra- 
dited to  the  Yugoslav  Oovemxnent  each 
year. 

For  generations  the  American  people  has 
been  extending  their  helping  hands  to  the 
needy  cw  persecuted  people  In  the  whole 
world.  We  feel  that  now  is  the  time  for 
our  Oovemment  to  reconsider  American 
moral  support  to  the  Yugoslav  regime  and 
to  give  to  the  refugees  flc-elng  Communist 
Yugoslavia  the  same  treatment  the  West 
gives  to  the  refugees  from  other  Commu- 
nist countries.  Political  situation  In  Yugo- 
slavia is  now  not  the  same  as  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  Yugoslavia  is  today  linked  again 
with  the  Soviet  Union  In  its  conspiracy  to 
have   communism  dominate  the  world. 

We  hope  our  Oovemment  will  Investigate 
the  8ltuaU(»i  and  problems  of  refugees  In 
European  countries  and  provide  the  new 
legtslatlcHi  for  help  to  resettle  them  tn  the 
United  States.  Continued  neglect  of  ref- 
ugees could  be  fatal  for  freedom  and  those 
who  fight  for  It.  I  am  appealing  to  the 
U.S.  Government,  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  to  consider  the  fate  at  the  refugees 
in  order  to  keep  the  spirit  of  freedom  alive. 


Walter  Besterman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORIfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  21,  1964 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  the  79th  Congress  it  was  my 
great  pleasure  to  serve  on  the  predeces- 
sor committee  to  the  current  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  During  the 
course  of  this  time  Mr.  Walter  Bester- 
man became  a  member  of  the  staff  as  our 
coimsel. 

Over  the  years  I  have  known  Mr. 
Besterman  I  have  greatly  admired  his 
wisdom,  perseverance  to  his  cause,  his 
resourcefulness,  and  his  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  Immigration  laws.    His  dedi- 


cation to  the  liberalization  of  Immlfirra- 
tlon  policies  by  tbe  United  States  gave 
real  meaning  to  the  words  of  Emma 
Lazarus'  great  poon  quoted  on  the 
Statue  of  Liberty: 

Oive  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

ToTir  huddled  m— es    yearning   to   breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest -tossed  to 

me: 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

He  will  be  a  great  loss  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  However,  I  know  that 
he  goes  on  to  a  position  where  he  will 
ofTer  many  new  services  on  behalf  of  the 
cause  he  has  so. faithfully  served.  For 
this  reason  I  want  to  join  my  many  col- 
leagues in  wishing  Mr.  Besterman  well  In 
his  future  work  with  the  Committee  for 
European  Migration. 


Eleventh  Annnal  Qnettionnaire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS,  JR. 

or  WBW  JxmsiT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  21. 1964 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  have  received  a  most  rewarding 
response  to  my  annual  questionnaire. 
More  than  100,000  of  my  constituents  in 
the  Ninth  New  Jersey  District  received 
them  in  July  and  some  28,000  have  al- 
ready been  returned.  Supplementary 
comments  and  letters  from  about  3,500 
of  the  recipients  have  also  been  received. 
It  Is  most  encouraging  to  observe  this 
keen  awareness  and  continuing  interest 
in  the  vital  Issues  of  the  day. 

Residents  of  my  district  seem  Just 
about  evenly  divided  on  the  overall  rec- 
ord of  the  Johnson  administration. 
Only  1  percent  divides  those  In  favor 
and  those  not — 39  percent  in  favor,  40 
percent  not  in  favor,  21  percent  un- 
decided. Last  year,  the  overall  record  of 
the  Kennedy  administration  was  favored 
by  only  22  percent  while  88  percent  were 
opposed  and  10  percent  imdedded  about 
It. 

There  is  an  interesting  comparison  In 
the  answers  to  the  question  on  the  ad- 
nilssion  of  Red  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  1982,  78  percent  of  those 
polled  were  opposed  to  admission  and 
this  ^ear  79  percent  feel  the  same  way. 
This  year  80  percent  also  oppose  recog- 
nition of  Red  China  by  the  United 
States.  Last  year  our  fight  to  keep 
South  Vietnam  out  of  Communist  con- 
trol was  approved  by  63  percent  but  this 
year  our  policy  there  has  the  support  of 
only  14  percent.  Nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  58  percent  who  oppose  our  present 
action  there  favor  military  action  at  the 
risk  of  war  and  28  percent  are  unde- 
cided on  the  subject. 

On  the  question  of  incresed  U.S.  trade 
with  ComnnTinlst  nations,  65  percent  op- 
pose and  31  percent  favor.  Of  those  fa- 
voring greater  Communist  trade.  70  per- 


cent felt  that  such  trade  should  be  limits^ 
to  nonstrategle  goods  only  and  22  perceat 
think  we  should  extend  credit  to  ihtm 
nations.  Foreign  aid  spending  Is  not 
quite  as  unpopular  this  year  as  It  wm 
last  year.  For  example,  In  1063,  81  per< 
cent  were  then  opposed  to  the  level-  (tf 
foreign  aid  spending  while  this  year  only 
64  percent  are  opposed  to  the  program 
with  29  percent  favoring  it.  Of  those 
opposed  to  present  foreign  aid  spending, 
44  percent  urged  stopping  all  aid  to  pro- 
Communist  nations.  46  percent  favored 
less  spending  with  only  1  percent  want- 
ing more  to  be  spent. 

There  has  been  a  significant  change  in 
the  attitude  of  those  in  my  district  to- 
ward civil  rights  legislation.  Last  year. 
59  percent  favored  the  enactment  of 
strong  civil  rights  laws  but  this  year  54 
percent  are  opposed  to  the  1964  civil 
rights  bill  with  16  percent  of  those  op- 
posing It  feeling  it  Is  too  strong,  56  per- 
cent unconstitutional,  and  20  percent 
unnecessary.  Only  8  percent  regard  It 
as  too  weak.  The  use  of  Federal  mar- 
shals and  troops  to  protect  those  helping 
Negroes  tn  the  South  obtain  their  rights 
drew  a  close  response  with  46  percent  for 
and  44  percent  against.  The  revamp- 
ing of  our  prssent  immlgratl<xi  Jaws  has 
the  support  of  51  percent  who  feel  the 
present  national  origin  quota  system 
should  be  changed.  A  third  of  those  re- 
plying opposed  any  changes  and  16  per- 
cent were  undecided. 

The  establishment  of  a  Dmnestic  Peace 
Corps  was  favored  52  percent  to  38  per- 
cent. Cigarette  packages  should  carry 
a  warning  of  cancer  In  the  opinion  of  59 
percent.  Almost  two- thirds  favor  tax 
credits  for  college  parents  and  students. 
Congressional  pay  increases  are  opposed 
49  to  39  percent  The  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  State  reapportionment  is 
supported  by  a  greater  than  3-to-l 
margin.  There  is  an  interesting  com- 
parison in  replies  this  year  to  the  ques- 
tion of  school  prayer  and  Bible  readings. 
Last  year,  76  percent  favored  and  only 
19  percent  were  opposed,  with  5  percent 
undecided.  This  year,  it  is  interesting  to 
note,  that  the  percentage  In  favtM-  c4 
amending  the  Constitution  has  dropped 
to  47  percent  with  37  percent  opposed 
and  16  percent  undecided. 

The  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits won  the  a^iproval  of  70  percent. 
Government  preservation  of  our  wilder- 
ness areas  was  favored  by  84  percent 
Federal  assistance  for  mass  transit  sys- 
tems was  approved  by  81  percent  Tele- 
vision debates  between  the  presidential 
candidates  are  favored  by  more  than 
four  to  1. 

Of  course,  not  everyone  replying  an- 
swered every  question  listed.  The  per- 
centages shown  for  each  question  in  the 
tables  below  are  based  on  the  tabulation 
of  all  the  replies  received  to  that  par- 
ticular question  or  part  thereof. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  reives  to  my 
questionnaires  have  aroused  much  inter- 
est among  Members,  under  unanimous 
consent,  I  include  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RccoRD  the  tabulated  percentages 
of  my  nth  annual  questionnaire. 
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Our  present  policy  in  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia? 

If  no.  do  you  favor—  ....        .  «. 

(a)  U.S.  military  action  at  risk  of  war? « 

(b)  U.S.  withdrawal  from  the  area? 86 

Increased  U.S.  trade  with  Communist  natlonsT 
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(a)  Maximum  trade  with  no  llmltstlonsT 8 
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(b)  Less?. 
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8.  The  IflM  civil  rights  bill  as  passied  by  Congress? 
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7.  Uw  of  Federal  marshals  and  troops  to  protet*  thoje  help- 

ing Nec-oee  in  the  Sooth  to  obtain  their  rlghtsT....... 
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citliens,  tot  present  natiaoal  origin  tnamlgratlon  qac«a 

system? 

Do  you  favor  admitting- 

(a)  Same  number  as  now  admlttedi « 

(b)  More? J* 

(c)  Fewer? - --." 
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10.  Requlrtog  cancer  warntag  on  cigarette  padESgas? 

11.  Raising  pay  of  SenstM^  and  Congressmen? --• 
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li.  Recent  Supreme  Court  ruling  requiring  that  both  houses 

of  State  legislatures  be  apportioned  according  to  pop- 
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Maapower  DeTelopment  and  Training  Act 
at  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  21.  1964 

Mr.  TAPT.     Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
my  close  connection  with  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  legisla- 
tion earUer  this  year.  I  am  greatly  In- 
terested In  the  program  In  actual  opera- 
tion.   Prom  the  article  which  I  am  In- 
serting in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  today,  we  can  readily  see 
how  beneficial  this  program  can  be  to 
skiU-hungrey    men    and    women.      By 
training  these  people  we  do   far  more 
than  help  solve  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem, we  offer  a  useful  and  effective  life 
to  men  and  women  who  might  otherwise 
be  laced  with  nothing  but  frustration 
and  misery. 
The  article  follows: 
Skhx  Hungkt  Made  Employable— Ohio's 
Road  to  Opportunity 
(By  Gerald  White) 
For  400  skill-hungry  men  and  women,  the 
road  to  opportunity  now   leads  to  a  small 
city  In  the  hill  country  of  southern  Ohio. 

The  highway  starts  from  their  homes  In  21 
southern  counUes.  which  stretch  from  Cler- 
mont on  the  west  to  Belmont  on  the  east. 

And  it  ends  at  the  Southern  Ohio  Man- 
power and  Technical  Training  Center  In 
Jackson,  county  seat  of  Jackson  County. 

There,  In  buUdings  once  occupied  by  an 
iron  company,  325  men  and  76  women  receive 
training  In  one  of  14  technical  or  business 
Bitills  needed  In  all  parts  of  Ohio. 

The  center,  believed  unique  In  the  United 
Sutes.  is  financed  by  the  Federal  Manpower 
and  Training  Act  fund  and  la  the  Joint  effort 
of  the  State  board  of  education,  the  JackBon 
city  board  of  education,  and  the  Ohio  State 
Employment  Bureau. 

The  unique  part  at  the  center  Is  the  size 
and  diversity  of  Its  curriculum.  Many  cities, 
including  Cincinnati,  now  are  sites  for  one 
or  two  federally  financed  programs.    Cincin- 


nati   public  school  officials  now  train  clerk- 
Btenogfrapherr  at  the  Stowe  Schocrf. 

The  Jackson  students  average  about  26  to 
30  years  old.  They  come  from  farms,  small 
cities,  and  suburbs.  They  are  usually  un«n- 
ployed  when  they  arrive  and  they  are  defi- 
nitely employable  or  employed  when  they 
leave. 

The  center  was  opened  January  6,  1964.  In 
a  well -publicized  ceremony,  attended  by  Gov. 
James  Rhodes  and  oth«-  top  State  and  Fed- 
eral officials.  The  dedication  officials  spoke 
of  many  who  would  benefit  by  the  school. 

First,  the  students:  They  would  receive 
new  skills  to  help  them  recover  from  the  Im- 
pact of  automation  or  depressed  area  sur- 
roundings. 

The  area:  Jackson  needed  help.  The  Iron 
company,  now  housing  the  center,  had  pulled 
out.  About  400  former  employees  needed 
new  Jobs  or  sklUs.  Businessmen  and  mer- 
chants In  the  area  needed  fresh  money. 

And  finally,  the  State:  The  new  ekllls 
would  be  good  talking  points  when  the  Gov- 
ernor competed  with  other  Stetes  in  recruit- 
ing new  businesses.  And  the  center  ooiild 
reduce  some  unemployment  compensation 
and  welfare  costs  while  the  students  were 
trained. 

The  speakers  have  been  right  on  aU  counts. 
The  center  now  la  turning  out  newly  trained 
students  who  are  taking  their  place  In  the  In- 
dustrial scene.  Jackson  Is  booming.  The 
depressed  area's  residents  are  either  moving 
into  new  Jobs  or  away.  And  the  taxpayers 
are  getting  a  bargain. 

"We  think  we're  saving  the  taxpayers  about 
$60,000  a  month  here,"  said  Charles  McClure. 
assistant  to  Clarence  N.  Gingrich,  center 
director. 

There  Is  no  coasting  down  the  road  to 
opportunity  at  the  center.  The  men  and 
women  must  want  to  go  there.  They  must 
want  to  stay  there.  And  they  must  work 
hard  and  study  hard  to  complete  the  gruel- 
ing courses. 

"It's  a  tough  course."  said  Mr.  McClure. 
"We  have  to  put  a  4-year  college  course  Into 
24  or  60  weeks.  It  doesn't  leave  much  time 
for  frills." 

Staying  there  may  be  tough — but  getting 
there  is  almost  as  difficult.  Students  are 
picked  for  the  training  by  officials  of  the 
Ohio  State  Employment  Bureau  In  their  area. 
(The  closest  office  to  Cincinnati  Involved  in 
the  selection  Is  In  Batavla.) 

OSES  officials  vise  several  factors  In  decid- 
ing when  to  recommend  a  student.  First, 
he  must  need  training.     He  must  either  be 


unemployed  or  under  wnployed — working  a 
Job  whM-e  his  talents  are  not  fully  used. 

He  can  be  a  victim  of  automation  or  a 
high  school  dropout.  He  can  be  single  or  the 
head  of  a  family,  although  eaMaomic  need  Is 
Important.    And  he  must  be  trainable. 

06ES  officials  test  and  counsel  the  pros- 
pective students  to  learn  what  they  want  to 
do  and  what  they  can  do.  State  offlclali  also 
must  look  ahead  In  seleottng  the  possible 
student  to  determine  If  he  wm  be  able  to 
get  a  Job  after  he  has  completed  the  training. 
Then,  the  chosen  student  must  wait  his 
turn.  There's  a  waiting  list,  varying  In 
length,  In  nearly  all  11  OSK8  offices  which 
feed  students  to  the  center. 

Working  with  the  waiting  list  and  acting 
as  a  "traffic  policeman"  in  deciding  how  many 
students  can  come  and  from  which  crffices  is 
Robert  Chapman.  OSES  district  dlrecttw  In 
Jackson. 

"It's  a  big  Job  but  we  try  to  be  fair  about 
it,"  Mr.  (Chapman  said.  "Moat  <rf  our  courses 
can  only  handle  40  students  In  1  period. 
We  have  to  have  quotas  and  allot  so  many 
from  each  of  the  area  an  the  basis  of  how 
many  are  on  the  list  and  how  many  Jobs  are 
waiting  to  be  filled." 

Deciding  what  courses  to  teach — and  when 
to  change  existing  courses — is  the  function 
of  the  OSES  and  Federal  officials.  Before  the 
center  was  opened,  officials  conducted  a  sxir- 
vey  to  le€im  which  skills  were  most  needed. 
Then  State  educators  were  called  m  and 
given  the  simply  said  task:  "We  need  such 
and  such  skUls.  Well  give  you  so  many 
students  and  these  Xacmties.  Tou  teach 
them  but  don't  take  too  long  about  it." 

Mr.  Gingerich,  Logan,  former  SUte  edu- 
cation official,  Mr.  MoClura,  former  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  high  school  vocational  educa- 
tion teacher,  and  other*  took  up  the  chal- 
lenge, set  up  the  curricultmi.  and  recruited 
the  18  staff  members. 

"We  had  pretty  much  a  free  hand  In  de- 
ciding how  to  do  it,"  Mr.  McClure  said.  "We 
had  some  help  from  other  programs  but 
we're  running  a  pilot  program  here  so  we 
couldn't  get  too  much  from  other  people  s 
programs." 

An  enthusiastic  spirit  is  in  the  air  as  the 
teachers  help  students  learn  to  be  drafts- 
men, clerk -typists,  bookkeepers,  clerk-ste- 
nographers, route  salesmen,  welders,  machine 
tool  operators,  auto  mechanics,  auto  service 
station  mechanics,  auto  body  repairmen, 
cooks-combination,  groundskeepers,  farm 
equipment  mechanics,  or  custodians. 
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"Why  did  I  stay?"  mused  Charles  Greger. 
20,  New  Richmond,  a  young  draftsman  to  be. 
-I  puess  because  I  realized  I  waa  getting 
a  chance  here  I  wouldn't  set  anywhere 
else.  I  just  decided  If  I  was  ever  going  to 
be  anything — I'd  better  start  working  at  It." 

Mr.  Greger  came  to  Jackson  because  he 
couldn't  and  a  Job  and  because  a  State  em- 
ployment officer  believed  he  waa  traliuble. 
His  high  school  mechanical  drawing  coixraea 
bad  not  equipped  him  for  any  suitable  work. 
All  win  be  changed  when  he  has  finished  at 
Jackson.  He'i  already  had  an  offer  to  join 
the  State  highway  department's  drafting  de- 
partment but  he  iMi't  ■ure  he'll  take  the 
Job.  He  may  go  on  to  college  and  take  up 
architecture. 

Mr.  Qregcr  and  the  other  students  receive 
from  $20  to  $50  a  week  tn  training  allow- 
ances. The  younger  students  receive  less, 
naturally,  than  head«  of  families.  Unem- 
ployment oompensatlon  also  can  be  applied  as 
training  allowances. 

The  students  also  receive  $5  per  day  sub- 
sistence allowances  while  In  Jackson  and 
4<^-cents-per-mlle  mileage  In  traveling  be- 
tween their  homes  and  Jackson. 

If  they  live  beyond  dally  commuting  dis- 
tance, students  stay  with  Jackson  residents 
who  cooperate  with  a  city  housing  commit- 
tee In  providing  rooms  from  $10  per  week. 
The  hoaaahaldafs  also  help  enforce  nightly 
curfewB  and  wmteh  over  studenta.  Some  stu- 
dents >Mi.i'ain  ahnoBt  members  of  the  family. 

The  ecBtar  may  be  considered  many 
things:  ▲  symptom  of  economic  problems, 
partial  answer  to  unemployment  and  an  in- 
dictment of  the  American  school  system. 

Mr.  McOure  believes  the  need  of  a  center 
Is  proof  that  many  schools  have  failed  their 
young^  graduates  and  dropouts. 

"The  center  would  not  be  needed  If  the 
American  high  school  had  properly  equipped 
students  for  jobs — not  college,"  he  charged. 

Mr.  McClure  pointed  out  current  Labor  De- 
partment statistics  that  showed  high  schools 
were  doing  a  good  Job  In  preparing  students 
for  colleges.  But  he  said  only  about  13  per- 
cent of  the  70  million  jobs  In  America  needed 
college  training.  And  fewer  than  that  num- 
ber of  high  school  graduates  will  go  to  col- 
lege, he  said. 

"Where  does  that  leave  the  rest  of  the  stu- 
dents?" Mr.  McClure  said  as  he  toured  the 
center's  facilities.  "In  plenty  of  trouble. 
They  have  a  pretty  high  school  diploma  but 
with  no  training  of  any  kind.  Or.  even  If 
they  have  had  some  shop  or  business  train- 
ing, the  teachers  probably  have  not  ever  held 
a  job  and  don't  know  what  Industry  wants. 

"We  want  out  students  to  be  employable. 
That's  our  big  Job  here — to  get  employers  to 
take  otrr  students.  And  they're  doing  It. 
We  have  about  a  70-percent  rate  of  employ- 
ment among  our  graduates. 

"It's  a  lot  higher  In  some  courses.  A  shop- 
owner  wanted  to  take  our  whole  class  of  ma- 
chinists awhUe  back.  We  couldn't  let  him 
have  them  yet.  They've  still  got  quite  a  bit 
of  studying  to  do." 

Technically,  the  Ohio  State  Employment 
Service  Is  responsible  for  the  Job  placement 
of  the  graduates.  They  help  the  newly 
skilled  persons  find  jobs  but  they  canrK>t 
force  acceptance. 

Many  State  and  county  agencies  recruit 
strongly  at  the  center,  realizing  the  federally 
financed  program  can  provide  a  good  farm 
system  for  their  operations  (and  at  less  coet 
to  the  Ohio  taxpayer ) . 

The  emphasis  upon  linking  hiring  and 
training  has  troubled  many  people  who  feai: 
the  school  isn't  as  interested  tn  working  with 
the  middle-aged  and  the  older  unemployed 
because  they  are  harder  to  place  after 
training. 

"The  older  person  isn't  quite  so  ready  to 
take  the  training  here:  he's  afraid  of  falling." 
Mr.  McClure  said.  "But  our  groundskeeplng 
and  general  building  maintenance  classes  are 


made  up  of  older  men — and  the  employment 
rate  has  been  high  among  graduates." 

The  road  to  opportunity  apparently  doesn't 
end  In  Jackson.  It  stretches  as  far  as  the 
traveler  wants  to  go. 


door  life  and  conservation  and  I  trust  it 
will  be  unanimously  adopted  in  the  near 
future. 


EftablityBff  •  NatiMuJ  PoBcy  for  WUder- 
mess  PrttcrratiDB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MAssACHusxrrs 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28. 1964 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  un- 
derstand that  this  Ixxly  may  be  very 
soon  granted  an  opportunity,  by  ap- 
proval of  H.R.  9070,  to  establish  a  na- 
tional wilderness  preservation  system 
and  I  most  earnestly  ui-ge  and  hope  the 
opportunity  will  be  overwhelmingly 
grasped.  Prom  those  who  spesLk  with  the 
highest  authority  on  these  matters  and 
some  hundreds  ol  my  own  discerning 
constituents.  I  have  heard  this  bill  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  moat  important  and 
far-reaching  conservation  measures  ever 
to  be  placed  before  the  Congress.  The 
"measure  Is  designed  to  set  up  a  system 
by  which  existing  Federal  agencies  will 
take  full  measures  to  preserve  wilder- 
ness values  in  the  particular  areas  al- 
ready under  their  Jurisdiction.  The  bill 
also  provides  orderly  procedures  for  ad- 
ditions, deletions,  or  changes  In  the 
wilderness  ijreservatlon  system  as  such 
may  be  Indicated  in  the  future. 

Among  its  commendatory  features  this 
legislation  proposes  to  set  aside  approxi- 
mately 8  million  acres  of  the  national 
forest  wilderness,  wild  and  canoe  areas 
for  the  national  wilderness  preservation 
system.  Also  it  Is  suggested  that  some 
51^2  acres  of  primitive  areas  of  the  na- 
tional forest*  and  wilderness  lands  of 
park  and  wildlife  refuge  areas  will  be 
added  during  a  10-year  review  period, 
which  review.  I  am  happy  to  say,  ■will  be 
conducted  by  the  Congress  Itself,  peri- 
odically. 

We  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lefrlslative  re- 
sponsibility to  establish  guidelines  for 
wise  management  of  federally  owned 
lands  In  order  to  assure  that  future  gen- 
erations will  have  the  opportunity  of  en- 
joying the  benefits  of  an  enduring  re- 
source of  wilderness. 

When  we  recently  and  overwhelmirvgly 
adopted  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  this  House  evidenced  its 
interest  and  recognized  its  duty  to  pro- 
vide adequate  recreational  opportuni- 
ties for  our  expanding  population  that 
win  be  looking  for  better  and  healthier 
outlets  for  the  greater  leisure  time  that 
Is  anticipated.  Prompt  enactment  of 
H.R.  9070  will  add  to  that  action  by  pro- 
tecting certain  designated  federally 
owned  acreage  from  unwarranted  com- 
mercial iutnislon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  9070  is  designed  to 
preserve,  for  current  and  future  genera- 
tions'. Federal  land  In  Its  original  state 
for  the  healthy  use  and  enjoyment  of 
all  Americans  who  are  Interested  in  out- 


A  New  Interpretatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L  WHITENER 

OP   nOITH    CAKOLIIfA 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  RKPRESBNTATIVES 
Friday.  August  21.  1964 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  19,  1964,  the  Gastonla  (N.C.)  Ga- 
zette contained  an  editorlad  entitled  "A 
New  Interpretation."  This  editorial  re- 
lates to  the  reapportionment  of  State 
legislatures,  a  matter  about  which  the 
House  has  been  recently  concerned. 

It  Is  my  view  that  this  editorial  Is 
worthy  of  wide  circulation  among  the 
membership  of  the  Congress.  I,  there- 
fore, tisk.  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
made  a  part  of  the  appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord for  today. 

[Prom  the  Gastonla  (N.C.)   Gazette.  Aug   19, 
19641 

A  New  Iwtekpretation 

It  does  seem  odd  that  people.  Including 
Supreme  Court  Justices,  have  been  reading 
the  Constitution  fckr  175  years  without  ever 
noticing  that  It  said  t>oth  houses  of  State 
legislatures  must  be  apportioned  according 
to  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle. 

Now  that  the  current  Supreme  Court  has 
unearthed  this  heretofore  hidden  meaning, 
mo6t  of  the  legislatures  In  the  country  and 
many  of  the  State  constitutions  will  have  to 
be  shook  up  and  knocked  about  In  an  awfnl 
hurry,  unless  Congress  acts  In  the  waning 
days  of  the  session. 

Senators  Evzarrr  Dixksen,  Republican,  of 
Illinois,  and  Prank  O.  Lauschk,  Republican, 
of  Ohio,  have  improvised  a  bill  which  wUl 
give  America  a  little  time  to  catch  Its  breath 
and  its  legislatures  time  to  ratify  an  amend- 
ment that  will  allow  them  to  tailor  them- 
selves a  little  more  to  the  liking  of  the  people 
of  their  States  than  the  Supreme  Courtl 
decision  would  allow. 

We  wish  them  success.  Some  of  the  leRls- 
latures  so  beset  by  the  Court  were  In  exUt- 
ence  before  the  Congress  Itself.  Of  course. 
this  doesn't  make  wrong  right.  And,  as  we 
see  it,  it  is  wrong  to  allow  the  rural  areas 
to  have  more  than  their  share  of  representa- 
tion. 

The  thing  that  gripes  us,  naturally,  is  that 
the  Supreme  Court  had  to  Jiimp  Into  this 
State-oiiented  problem  and  say  what  shall 
be  and  what  Shan  t.  We  agree  with  Congress- 
man Basil  WmrxKni  and  others  to  the  de- 
gree that  If  the  Supreme  Court  can  tell  the 
States  how  to  run  their  business  In  this 
direction,  then  there  Is  no  telling  where  such 
a  practice  might  lead . 

Still,  we  believe  that  the  Court  decided 
right  In  the  one-man.  one-vote  ruling.  Cer- 
tainly as  long  as  It  was  left  up  to  rurally 
dominated  legislatures  to  change  the  pro- 
portion of  representation.  It  would  never  be 
changed. 

It  Is  well  that  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
saw  its  problem  and  did  something  about  it 
In  the  "Little  Federal"  election.  It  gave  to 
the  cities  their  proper  share  of  representa- 
tion. 

We  would  raise  a  question  here.  If  the 
Oo\n-t  Is  right — that  it  U  Illegal  to  elect  legis- 
latures as  per  our  past  system — then  the 
legislatures  of  the  past  have  been  Illegally 
constituted. 


l96Jt 

ronseouently.  aren't  the  laws  they  passed 
,oW'  weren't  the  Federal  elections  that 
;te  held  under  these  Ulegal  law.  void  too? 
^-n  weren't  the  Presidents  unlawfully 
!SJSd?  Sd  Who  appointed  tiie  Court'. 
Sne  Justices?  A  series  of  unlawfully  elected 
Presidents. 

This  gets  confusing,  but  not  amusing. 
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Hawaii  Celebrates  Its  Fifth  Statehood 
AniuTertary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  21.  1964 
Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker. 
HawaU— the  Aloha  State— today  com- 
memorates the  fifth  anniversary  of  its 
admission  to  the  Union.  In  the  5  years 
of  sUtehood  Havirali  has  enjoyed  un- 
precedented growth  and  prosperity.  In 
this  period  the  State  has  risen  from  22d 
place  in  per  capita  income  to  17th  place 
among  the  50  States. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  deep  gratitude 
and  a  feeling  of  great  pride  that  I  ad- 
dress this  august  body,  as  a  Representa- 
tive of  the  people  of  Hawaii,  for  It  was 
this  House  which  first  approved  a  state- 
hood bUl  for  Hawaii  as  early  as  1947, 
paving  the  way  for  the  final  approval  by 
both  bodies  of  the  Congress  12  years 
later. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the 
people  of  Hawaii  had  knocked  on  the 
congressional  door  seeking  admission. 
Twenty -two  congressional  investigations 
were  held.  The  results  exhaustively 
cover  57  subjects,  ranging  from  agricul- 
ture to  war  record.  More  than  6,300 
printed  pages,  available  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  record  the  hearings  held  and 
the  committee  reports  made.  These  in- 
clude the  record  of  128  days  of  hearings 
and  the  testimonies  of  more  than  700 
witnesses.  Thirty-nine  Members  of 
Congress  visited  HawaU  as  investigating 
committees.  The  last  four  of  these  con- 
gressional ocnnmlttees  overwhelmingly 
recommended  Immediate  statehood  for 
Hawaii,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  serving 
now  with  ttiose  who  served  on  those 
committees. 

On  March   11.    1959,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved the  HawaU  statehood  bUl  by  a 
vote  of  76  to  15.  and  on  March  12.  1959. 
t     at  3:04  p.m.,  this  great  body  voted  323 
/     to  89  to  admit  HawaU  Into  the  Union  of 
'      States. 
7     History  wUl  record  that  HawaU  be- 
y  came  a  part  of  the  UrUted  States  In  a 
unique  way.    It  was  not  by  war  or  mlU- 
tary  occupation  or  by  economic  conquest 
or  colonial  exploitation.    HawaU  became 
identified  with  the  UrUted  States  by  an 
assimilation  of  the  poUtical  and  social 
Ideals  of  America. 

The  nrst  contacts  between  Americans 
and  HawaUans  in  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century  gave  rise  in  HawaUans  to  a 
profound  tendency  to  Identify  them- 
selves with  the  Ideals  of  Individual  rights 
and  liberties  and  representative  govern- 
ment.   Indeed,  It  waa  only  20  years  after 


the  first  Christian  missionaries  from  New 
England  came  to  our  islands  that  the 
Hawaiian  people  adopted  their  first  con- 
stitution, which  was  modeled  after  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This 
was  In  1840,  and  as  early  as  1854  the 
Hawaiian  people  expressed  their  over- 
whelnUng  desire  to  be  armexed  to  this 
country.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  these 
facts  are  especially  remarkable  consider- 
ing that  the  people  of  Hawsdl  at  that 
time  were  almost  entirely  of  Polynesian 
origin.  A  fact  worth  noting  is  that  the 
tie  which  binds  the  people  of  HawaU  to 
the  United  States  Is  not  that  of  race  or 
history,  nor  that  of  force  or  economic 
exploitation,  but  that  of  ideals  freely 

As  a  State,  HawaU  continues  to  be  as 
Mark  Twain  described  It,  "the  loveliest 
fleet  of  Islands  anchored  In  any  ocean." 
Its  eternal  spring  cUmate,  its  swaying 
palm  trees  and  lovely  hula  maidens 
beckon  to  its  shores  peoples  from  aU 
parts  of  the  world.  Statehood  fortu- 
nately has  not  changed  this. 

What  has  changed  Is  the  stronger 
awareness  with  which  the  people  of 
HawaU  have  assumed  their  responslbiU- 
tles  as  full-fledged  American  citizens. 
They  fully  realize  that  HawaU  today  rep- 
resents the  westernmost  outpost  of  the 
American  frontier,  that  it  must  serve  as 
a  bridge  between  the  East  and  West  for 
International     cooperation     for     world 

peace. 

Much  has  been  written  about  HawaU 
by  anthropologists  and  sociologists,  poets, 
and  romanticists.  All  agree  that  Hawaii 
Is  "the  showcase  of  American  democracy" 
for  all  the  world  to  see.  There  out  Ui  the 
middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  peoples  of 
diverse  cultures,  have  proven  beyond  a 
doubt  that  they  can  Uve  together  and 
work  together  Ui  harmony  and  in  con- 
cert toward  their  own  social,  poUtical, 
economic,  and  cultural  betterment. 
They  have  proven  by  actual  experimen- 
tation that  the  ideals  of  Americarusm 
can  and  will  work. 

It  is  for  us  here  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  appreciate  this  truth. 
The  people  of  HawaU  have  proven  to  be 
one  of  our  greatest  assets  in  our  struggle 
to  maintain  our  friendship  with  the  Af ro- 
Asisui  nations.  We  must  exploit  the  of- 
ferings of  this  new  State  to  the  fullest. 
Its  east-west  center  is  provUig  as  one 
of  the  best  tovestments  in  peace  we  have 
made  in  a  long  time — we  must  continue 
its  support.  As  a  training  groimd  for 
the  Peace  Corps  it  has  proven  itself  be- 
yond expectations. 

On  this  the  5th  anniversary  of  state- 
hood, the  citizens  of  HawaU  cannot  find 
words  sufficiently  Ui  the  superlative  to 
sing  praises  to  Presidwit  Johnson.  As  a 
key  Member  of  Congress  who  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  admission  of  Hawaii 
Into  the  UrUon,  the  President  has  shown 
continued  keen  Interest  In  the  50th 
State.  His  announcement  today  that  285 
acres  of  Federal  land  will  be  returned  to 
the  State  of  HawaU  in  the  Unmediate 
futiu^  Is  strong  evidence  of  this.  We  in 
HawaU  are  tnily  fortunate  to  have  such 
a  great  friend  In  the  White  House— a 
man  who  fuUy  recognizes  the  great  role 
which  HawaU  and  its  people  can  play 
in  furthering  the  interests  of  our  great 
Natioa. 


To  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
shared  in  the  creation  of  HawaU  as  the 
50th  State,  I  say  for  my  people,  "Thank 
you  for  granting  us  the  status  of  first 
class  citizens.    We  wiU  not  faU  you," 


CoBgrestmait  Hardiaf,  of  Idaho,  Praises 
Local  Sofl  CoBsenratioB  Distrkts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  R.  HARDING 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  21.  1964 
Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day this  House  passed  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  Appropriations  biU  contain- 
ing a  large  appropriation  for  soU  and 
water  conservation.  I  was  delighted 
with  this  House  action  as  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  one  of  the  real  challenges 
facing  not  only  rural  America,  but  aU 
of  America,  is  the  adequate  conservation 
of  our  soU  and  water  resources.  It  is 
vital  that  we  preserve  our  soU  from 
erosion,  from  becoming  cropped  out,  and 
from  bad  soU  management  practices. 

By  the  same  token,  with  the  obvious 
water  shortages  aheady  present  and  the 
dire  threat  of  even  greater  water  short- 
ages Ui  the  years  ahead,  we  owe  It  to 
our  selves  and  to  future  generations  to 
make  the  utmost  use  of  every  drop  of 
It  Is  as  a  resiUt  of  my  sincere  feeling 
on  conservation  and  my  great  respect 
for  the  work  of  the  SoU  Conservation 
Service  and  the  dedicated  volunteers  of 
local  soU  conservation  districts  that  I 
testified  before  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Agriculture  on  April  8  of 
this  year  and  recommended  increased 
appropriations  for  our  soU  and  water 
conservation  program. 

FoUowing    is    the    testimony    that   I 
pesented  before  the  important  Agricul- 
ture      Appropriations       Subcommittee 
chaired  by  oiu"  able  and  dlstlngiUshed 
coUeague,  the  gentieman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Whittek]  at  that  time: 
Congressman  Ralph  Ha«dino,  Democeat,  of 
Idaho,   Second   Disteict,   Testimont    Be- 
fore   HotrsE    Afpropriations    CoMierrrEE, 
Agrictti,ture  Sttbcomiottee  on  Afpropri- 
ations, April  6,  1964 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  courtesy 
In  allowing  me  to  dlscuM  my  concern  about 
our  support  of  the  national  soil  and  water 
conservation  program.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be 
here  again  today. 

I  want  to  commend  you  for  your  past 
support  of  the  programs  for  protection  and 
Improvement  of  our  resources.  Certainly 
theee  programs  have  given  Impettis  to  the 
continued  growth  of  our  Nation's  economy 
and  partlcxUarly  of  ovir  Nation's  rural  areas. 
All  of  us  have  benefited  from  this  Impor- 
tant work.  My  purpose  Is  to  virge  your  con- 
tinued   strong   support   of   this    work. 

As  you  well  know,  the  key  to  the  success 
Of  BoU  and  watw  conservation  efforts  Is  the 
sou  conservation  district.  ThlB  locally  or- 
ganized group  of  dedicated  landowners  and 
operators  has  shown  that  It  can  handle  ef- 
fectively the  resource  conservation  and  de- 
velopment Job  on  Its  lands  if  given  adequate 
support.  Much  of  this  support  comes  from 
the  Federal  CJovemment  in  the  form  of  tech- 
nical assistance  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 
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The  National  Association  of  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Dlstiirta  indicates  that 
this  support  needs  to  be  greatly  strength- 
ened— that  an  additional  $10  million  ti 
needed  for  Soil  Conservation  Service  asalat- 
ance  to  dlBtrlcts.  More  than  1.600  additional 
man-years  of  SCS  technical  help  is  needed — 
Just  to  meet  the  present  workload,  I  am 
Informed. 

In  my  awn  State  of  Idaho,  the  number  of 
cooperatera  In  tha  54  diatrlcta  Increased  by 
1.500  during  the  past  year  to  a  total  of 
19,500.  The  districts,  with  assistance  by  the 
SCS,  have  helped  less  than  half  of  these 
cooperators  develop  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation plana.  These  plans  are  basic  to  con- 
servation work,  and  we  desperately  need  to 
get  more  of  them  made. 

More  help  also  is  needed  In  planning  and 
carrying  out  individual  measures  called  for 
in  the  plans. 

I  know  that  this  picture  Is  repeated  across 
the  Nation.  And  the  amount  of  SCS  help 
per  district  has  gradually  decreased  dxirlng 
the  past  20  years  from  an  average  oX  S.6 
man-years  in  1944  to  about  S  a  in  1944. 

As  I  «mphaaized  in  my  testimony  last  year. 
If  adequate  technicians  are  not  available, 
it  can  only  serve  to  stifle  local  initiative  and 
progress.  This  Is  continually  underscored 
in  the  letters  I  receive  from  my  State  of 
Idaho.  Typical  of  the  concern  expressed 
is  the  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  written 
my  ofQce  on  March  13.  by  Byron  Wayment, 
chairman,  board  of  supervisors.  West  Cassia 
County  Sou  Conservation  District.  Hurley, 
Idaho. 

Writes  Mr.  Wayment,  "Our  board  of  su- 
pervisors have  reviewed  the  cut  in  man-hour 
help  In  our  dlstolct  and  it  looks  very  dis- 
couraging. We  have  a  fine  district  with  a  lot 
of  ground  to  cover  and  not  nearly  enough 
help  to  get  the  Job  done.  Unless  we  can 
have  more  assistance  instead  of  less,  we  may 
as  well  hang  up  our  hats  and  call  it  quits. 

"I  can  see  little  value  of  us  putting  In  our 
time  and  money  unless  we  can  have  this 
technical  help  to  assist  us. 

"We  have  worked  hard  In  West  Cassia  the 
past  5  years  to  make  this  district  a  good  one 
and  we  sre  Just  beginning  to  see  and  reallae 
some  ot  our  efforts  materialize.  We  cer- 
tainly don't  want  to  see  this  fall  apart. 

"If  there  was  ever  a  time  for  people  to  wake 
up  to  the  fact,  that  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion is  vital  it  Is  now,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  through  cooperation  erf  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  who  live  here." 

And  the  Central  Bingham  Soil  Consenra- 
tlon  District,  Blackfoot.  Idaho,  chalrmaned 
by  Alma  Merrill,  advises  me  of  their  desperate 
need  for  additional  personnel  In  their  annual 
report  submitted  the  middle  of  March. 

"The  Central  Bingham  SCS  is  very  much 
in  need  of  additional  soil  conservation  per- 
sonnel to  handle  the  work  in  our  district. 

"The  Intensive  fanning  of  Irrigated  land 
in  our  district  will  require  considerably  more 
technical  assistance  to  get  a  balanced  soil 
and  water  conservation  prograna  on  this 
larger  number  of  farming  units." 

If  time  permitted.  I  could  read  at  length 
from  letters  and  reports  Idahoans  have  spent 
me  expressing  concern  over  the  level  of  per- 
Bonnel  provided  to  assist  with  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources. 

Certainly  one  factor  that  makes  this  prob- 
lem of  technical  help  even  greater  Is  that 
SCS  has  been  given  additional  responsibil- 
ities, some  of  them  not  funded.  And  much 
of  the  new  work  has  been  done  with  the 
staff  provided  to  assist  districts.  Thus,  time 
has  been  pulled  away  trom  helping  district 
cooperators. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
tremendous  value  of  the  small  watershed 
projects  under  Public  Law  666.  Through 
them,  rural  and  urban  groups  are  working 
together  to  prevent  flooding  and  to  provide 
water  for  farm  and  ranch,  industrial, 
luunlcipal  and  recreational  use.     The  jwoj- 


ects  ar«  an  •ffsctive  complsxnsnt  to  the  down- 
stream flood-ooatrol  work  through  the  Army 
Corps  of  Kngineers.  This  program  has 
started  slowly  tn  Itlaho,  but  tatereet  now  ti 
accelerating. 

Asslstaao*  sboald  be  avallabU  at  tli«  time 
hslghtsned  Intavsst  In  a  watsrshad  reaches 
the  stage  when  planning  assistance  Is  re- 
queetsd.  Wbsn  asslstancs  Is  not  available, 
there  is  a  danger  that  local  Initiative  and 
progress  wlU  be  stifled. 

The  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts  estimates  that  an  ad- 
ditional $7  million  Is  needed  for  SCS  help 
In  watershed  planning  and  operations  to  cope 
with  present  dsmands  for  assistance.  I  urge 
your  support  of  SCS  activities  In  this  fleld. 
We  cannot  afford  to  let  this  program  be 
ctutalled. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  yoxir  subcommittee 
last  year,  watershed  planning  Ls  particularly 
vital  in  Idaho.  In  the  past  the  arecks  most 
severely  damaged  by  floodwaters  which  have 
covered  sectlooa  ot  our  State  have  been  the 
small  fanning  areas  in  need  of  the  kind  of 
structviral  and  land  treatment  assistance 
which  can  be  provided  under  Public  Law  666. 

Let  me  state  again  that  I  would  much 
prefer  to  provide  funds  now  for  adequate 
watershed  development  than  to  expend  our 
tax  money  on  flood  recovery  after  the 
precious  water  has  been  lost  and  it  has  taken 
a  terrtflc  toll  of  public  and  private  property. 

Vor  all  these  reasons  we  in  Idaho  are  ex- 
tremely coocernad  over  the  $035,000  reduc- 
tion in  watershed  planning  called  for  in  the 
budget  estinaate. 

Let  ms  divert  here  for  a  mcxnent  to  read 
you  the  reaction  of  Olenn  Nelson,  president 
of  the  Idaho  Association  of  Soli  Converva- 
tion  Districts,  to  this  cut  in  watershed 
funds. 

"This  Item  Is  very  discouraging  to  us  here 
In  Idaho.  Interest  in  the  Public  Law  666 
watershed  program  is  high,  and  we  have  sev- 
eral very  prospective  applications  waiting 
for  the  SCS  watershed  planning  party  to 
work  on.  The  lack  of  adequate  technicians, 
due  to  the  small  allotment  received  for  this 
program,  has  hampered  ova  progress  In  this 
State  in  the  past.  We  were  able  to  get  the 
State  legislature  to  make  a  small  contribu- 
tion to  this  program  this  last  year.  With  a 
slight  Increase  in  SCS  funds,  we  could  make  a 
little  progress:  and  decrease  in  planning 
funds  would  almost  stop  our  watershed 
planning  activities.  We  have  just  started 
to  gst  this  program  moving  In  our  State. 
and  we  sure  hats  to  see  it  slowed  down  any." 

If  the  time  of  the  subcommittee  permit- 
ted, I  could  give  many  speclflc  examples  of 
watershed  programs  which  will  be  drastically 
affected  by  the  sizable  cutback  provided  for 
in  the  present  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  has  technical  responsibility 
for  d«8lgn«t«d  oonaervatlon  meastiTM  of  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service.  Cooperative  agree- 
ments are  worked  out  In  each  county  be- 
tween the  ASCS  County  Commlttse  and  the 
SCS  whereby  not  to  exceed  flve  percent  of 
the  county  allotment  Is  transferred  to  SCS 
which  partly  reimburses  them  for  the  work 
done. 

The  1945  budget  carries  a  reduced  author- 
isation for  ttu  ACP.  This  is  ot  utmost 
eooceru  to  nw  as  this  will  necsasltate  that 
tta«  SCS  reduce  its  trained  staff  by  approx- 
Imatsly  666  positions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  recommend  that 
provision  be  mads  to  provide  funds  for  these 
positions  and  that  the  committee  strongly 
urge  the  Increase  of  personnel  ceilings  for 
the  SCS  to  cover  these  666  positions  and 
the  additional  oelllnf  positions  for  sufficient 
staff  to  carry  oat  Om  program  in  soil  oon- 
aervatlon districts  and  ttie  watershed  work 
I  have  discussed. 

I  would  also  reconunend  m  I  have  done 


previously  bsfore  your  subcommlttse  tlist 
mamqurnXm  flnsnolsl  support  b«  given  tk* 
Snaka  Blvar  Consarratlon  risld  StaUon  «$ 
jflmhsrly.  IdahA  It  is  ■ssniillil  that  w«  ^ 
least  hav*  the  $400.000  budgetad  for  this  tt^ 
tlon  1/  Its  work  Is  to  move  forward  as  tht 
Congress  originally  Intended. 

Idaho  Is  fortunate  to  have  one  of  the 
flrst  10  resource  conservation  and  develop, 
ment  projects  in  ths  Nation. 

Our  district  supervisors  and  others  eoo- 
sider  these  projects  to  be  a  sound  approach 
to  ajeawlde  resource  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities.  and  ass  working  well  together  on 
planning  the  project.  It  Is  hoped  that  tlis 
plan  can  be  completed  by  November  and 
operations  started  shortly  ttinTSSftsi. 

I  deeply  appreciate  your  providing  funds 
to  move  shsad  with  this  program. 

ICr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  you  and  your 
subcommittee  are  as  eononned  as  I  am  about 
protecting  and  Improving  our  resources  for 
the  welfare,  enjoyment,  and  use  of  all  otir 
people.  I  hope  that  you  will  continue  to 
give  the  Sou  Conservation  Service  the  strong 
support  It  needs  to  carry  on  this  worthwhUs 
effort. 


Small  Basincss  Mast  B«  Eaconraf  cd  uid 

PrCMTTtd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 


■SRS 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  August  17, 1964 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  moot 
earnestly  believe  it  Is  our  very  deep  legla- 
Utlve  obligation  and  the  practically 
unanimous  intention  of  the  Congress  to 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  preserve 
and  encourage  the  Ufe  and  activities  <rf 
small  business  which  Is  the  foundatioa 
stone  of  our  private  enterprise  system. 

Because  of  my  belief  I  advocated  and 
supported  the  original  legislation.  In  1953, 
that  led  to  the  esUblishment  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Admlnistratloii,  the  first 
comprehensive  agency  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  devoted  wholly  to  small 
business  problems.  Before  and  since 
that  time  I  have  supported  every  sound 
leglslattve  proposal  projected  for  the 
particular  benefit  of  small  business  In 
this  country. 

While  this  Congress  has  perhaps  not 
accomplished  as  much  for  the  wider  en- 
couragement of  small  business  as  most  of 
us  would  have  liked,  we  have  nevertheless 
recognised  their  needs  on  appropriate 
legislative  occasions. 

For  Instance.  Congress  has  thus  far 
approved  legislation  granting  special 
consideration  to  small  corporations,  those 
with  taxable  Incomes  of  $25,000  or  less, 
by  providing  tax  cuts  of  about  27  per- 
cent; broadening  and  liberalizing  exist- 
ing authority  to  extend  disaster  loans  to 
small  enterprises;  establishing,  under  the 
EconoBlc  Opportimity  Act,  a  new  pro- 
gram of  loans  over  a  15-year  period 
under  gi'eatly  reduced  collateral  require- 
ments; offering,  under  the  new  Housing 
Act,  special  FHA  loan  procedures  for 
small  boalneas,  tn  urban  renewal  areas, 
to  improve  and  rehabilitate  their  prop- 
erty; auttkooizlnc  SBA,  under  certain 
condltkHis,  to  inereaae  the  amount  they 
can  loan  to  flmall  business  investment 
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companies,  from  $400,000  to  $700,000; 
Snd  among  others,  expanding  the  set 
rgid'e  program  to  assure  small  business  a 
^rer  share  of  Government  contracts. 
I  supported  all  of  these  leglslaUve  pro- 

*Mr  Speaker,  in  an  age  and  a  time 
when  the  tendencies  are  toward  greater 
business  combines  it  is  our  high  duty  and 
obligation  to  provide  all  legislative  in- 
surance we  reasonably  can  that  small 
business,  the  lifeblood  of  our  private  en- 
terprise system.  Is  not  suffocated.  I  most 
earnestly  hope  that  we  will  never  relax 
our  concentration  upon  this  objective  so 
obviously  in  the  national  interest  and 
for  the  national  good. 
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roughshod.  It's  a  patent  safeguard  acknowl- 
edged by  any  student  of  human  nature. 
There's  a  great  tendency  o*  the  man  (or 
group)  with  the  power  to  forget  the  needs, 
sensibilities,  and  feelings  o*  the  minority. 
In  years  peast,  for  Instance,  the  University 
of  Tennessee  football  team  Just  couldnt 
stop,  as  it  rolled  over  little  Chattanooga- 
Was  the  game  score  100  to  6? 

The  (Congress  will  do  well  to  delay  effec- 
tive date  ot  this  Supreme  Coxurt  split  deci- 
sion, whether  it  adopts  the  biU  ot  Repn- 
sentetive  BAsn-  WHrraNsa.  of  North  Caro- 
lina, or  Senator  EvDum  Doikskn.  Republi- 
can,  of  Illinois,  or  some  other. 


The  Great  Bail  Scandal 


Reapportionmeat  Istae  ^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or    KOSTH    CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  21,1964 
Mr  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Kings  Mountain  (N.C.)  Herald  of 
August  20, 1964,  had  an  editorial  entitled 
"Reapportionment  Issue."  This  editorial 
by  my  good  friend.  Martin  Harmon, 
editor  of  the  Herald,  sets  forth  thoughts 
which  I  believe  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleapues  in  the  House. 
I,  therefore,  under  unanimous  consent, 
make  it  a  part  of  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  for  today: 

REAJTORTIONMtNT    ISStnt 

Numerous  bill  have  been  Introduced  In 
Congress,  to  get  aside,  one  way  or  another, 
the  recent  ruling  of  the  US.  Supreme  Court, 
by  vote  of  6  to  3,  setting  forth  the  principle 
that  the  States  miist  carve  their  legislatures 
in  order  that  one  legislator  represents  the 
same  number  of  voters. 

This  ruling  has  been  hailed  by  the  big 
and  bigger  cities  (Charlotte,  for  Instance) 
as  a  boon  to  urban  areas.  The  cities  charge 
they  have  long  been  shorted  tn  the  business 
of  government  by  the  undue  proportion  of 
legislators  representing  rural  areas,  the  cities 
doing  the  major  portloq  of  the  paying  and 
the  rural  areas  the  receiving. 

Analyzed,  this  contention  hardly  holds 
water  Just  as  Shelby,  for  Instance,  benefits 
from  commerce  with  the  rural  areas  erf  Cleve- 
land County,  so  does  Charlotte  benefit  and 
thereby  pay  more  taxes  because  of  com- 
merce with  a  wide  area  of  the  Piedmont, 
including  neighboring  South  Carolina. 

More  Important  In  this  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  many  consider  wrong.  Is  the 
fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  un- 
constitutional in  the  States  the  provisions  erf 
the  r  S  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Con- 
gress 

The  Constitution  is  a  masterpiece  of  com- 
promise which,  over  nearly  two  centuries, 
has  worked  well.  The  Senate  is  based  on 
geography,  with  each  State,  no  matter  iU 
Blze  or  population,  given  two  Senators.  The 
House  of  Representatives  is  based  on  pap- 
ulation, with  each  State  required  to  increase 
or  decrease  the  size  of  its  districts  follow- 
ing each  decennial  census.  The  recent 
census,  for  Instance,  cost  NcM^h  Carolina  one 
House  Mehiber.  with  Florida  and  California 
the  major  gainers. 

Reason  for  this  arrangement  stenuned 
from  fear  of  the  small  and  less  populated 
States  that  "big  boys"  would  rim  over  them 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NTW  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  20.  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  from  the  Jvme  6, 
1964,  edition  of  the  New  Republic. 

The  shocking  situation  which  has 
grov^Ti  up  over  the  years  in  this  aspect 
of  the  administration  of  justice — the 
providing  of  ball  for  those  charged  with 
crime — cannot  be  allowed  to  continue. 
The  Congress  should  examine  this  prob- 
lem with  the  greatest  care  and  see  to  it 
that  legislatltm  to  correct  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  bail  system  as  It  relates  to  the 
Federal  courts  is  enacted  during  the  89th 
Congress. 

The  article  follows: 

Thi  Grkat  Bail  Scandal 
(By  Ronald  Goldfarb) 

Justice  Robert  Jackson  onoe  wrote  that 
"•  •  •  the  spirit  o*  the  Ibafl]  procedure  is 
to  enable  [defendants]  to  stay  out  o*  JaU 
unUl  a  trial  has  found  them  guilty."  The 
National  BaU  Conference  which  was  held  In 
Washington  over  the  last  few  days  imder  ttis 
sponsorship  of  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Vera  Foundation,  wltb  a  flnanctaj  grant 
from  the  President's  ComnUttee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  proved  that  Uhla  ^>lrit  is 
neglected  and  perverted  in  the  United  States 
today.  The  conference  was  a  direct  result  d 
the  recomme>ndatloos  o*  Attorney  General 
Robert  Kennedy's  Committee  on  Poverty  and 
the  Administration  ot  Criminal  Justice;  the 
setting  up  of  the  oommittee  was  also  an  early 
reoonnoiter  for  the  current  ww  against 
poverty. 

The  American  Judicial  system  always  In- 
cluded a  right  to  ball,  and  our  early  frontier 
days  gave  birth  to  professional  bondsmen 
who,  for  a  fee,  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
getting  people  to  the  court  on  time.  All  the 
States  have  constitutional  or  statutory  pro- 
visions establishing  some  right  to  bail.  A 
Federal  statute  also  grants  the  right  to  bail, 
and  the  eighth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion forbids  excessive  bail. 

There  Is  only  one  legitimate  reason  for 
ball — to  assure  the  presence  of  an  accused  at 
trial.  But  an  examination  of  the  operations 
of  the  American  baU  system  shows  the  bail 
system  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  organized 
criminal  while  it  discriminates  against  the 
poor  one  or  the  one  who  commits  an  isolated 
criminal  act;  it  is  a  vehicle  for  discrimina- 
tion; it  can  and  does  subvert  the  Judicial 
process;  and  it  is  frequently  applied  imiM^>p- 
erly  as  a  form  of  punishment.  As  the  Yale 
Law  Journal  recently  observed,  the  evolution 
(if  oiir  b.'ill  practices  ••   •    •  seems  to  have 


occurred  without  any  clear  perception  of  the 
functions  ball  ought  to  serve,  with  the  result 
that  the  institution  of  baU  currently  con- 
sists of  an  incoherent  amalgam  of  old  and 
new  Ideas  serving  more  to  defeat  than  to 
achieve  the  alms  of  the  criminal  process." 

A  n\unber  of  studies  have  shown  that  the 
majority  of  defendants  cannot  make  baU  over 
$500.  Since  the  premium  for  a  $500  bond 
Is  only  $50,  this  indicates  that  the  amount 
of  ball  required  of  a  defendant  may  be  very 
low  but  at  the  same  time  may  be  excessive 

Some  recent  'studies  have  compared  the 
fate  of  defendants  on  haU  with  that  of  de- 
fendants in  Jail  before  trial.  The  restilts  of 
these  studies— in  California,  PhUadelphia, 
and  New  York  City— are  alarming.  Grand 
Juries  dismissed  charges  against  defendants 
on  baU  more  often  than  they  did  charges 
against  defendants  In  Jail.  More  JaUed  de- 
fendants were  convicted  at  trial  than  were 
defendants  on  ball;  of  the  defendants  who 
were  convicted,  more  of  those  who  had  been 
on  ball  received  suspended  sentences  than 
did  those  who  were  in  Jail.  Mcwe  defendants 
who  were  in  JaU  before  trial  went  to  Jail 
after  trial  than  did  balled  defendants.  In 
one  study,  53  percent  of  those  Jailed  before 
trial  were  acquitted;  they  were  detained  for 
no  reason  except  their  poverty.  Pretrial 
detention  ran  for  periods  averaging  over  a 
month,  often  much  longer.  And  the  deten- 
tion prisons  were  worse  than  the  institutions 
where  the  convicted  criminals  were  sent. 
Juveniles  are  thrown  into  these  pretrial  pris- 
ons with  hardened  criminals.  The  whole 
situation  screams  of  inequality. 

Pretrial  incarceration  is  not  only  an  or- 
deal for  the  individual  in  Jail,  but  an  un- 
necessary expense  for  society.  The  defend- 
ant is  punished  before  he  Is  tried,  and 
whether  or  not  the  ultimate  verdict  is  guilty 
or  not  guUty.  The  defendant  is  also  handi- 
capi>ed  in  assisting  his  defense.  His  chance 
of  obtaining  acquittal  Is  lessened.  It  could 
also  be  argued  that  a  defendant  who  Is  in 
jaU  before  trial  is  prejudiced  in  the  psycho- 
logical tactics  and  strategies  of  triaL  Al- 
though you  can  never  prove  this,  I  think  it 
is  likely  that  a  defendant  who  Is  brought  in 
to  court  from  the  "btiU  pen"  after  8p>ending 
a  period  of  time  in  Jan  and  who  Is  escorteA 
in  and  out  of  the  cotutroom  by  a  marshal, 
bears  a  stigma  before  the  court  and  Jury 
which  is  not  shared  by  the  defendant  who 
comes  Into  court  well-groomed,  with  his  at- 
torney. 

Not  only  then  are  Innocent  men  Jailed  be- 
fore trial,  some  may  be  convicted  at  trial 
as  a  result  of  having  been  in  Jail  before  trial. 
And  to  compound  the  inequality,  the  de- 
fendant who  proves  his  capacity  for  rehabili- 
tation while  he  is  out  on  haU  stands  a  better 
chance  to  avoid  a  Jail  sentence  if  he  Is  con- 
victed. 

The  defendant  who  is  incarcerated  often 
loses  his  Job  or  his  earning  capacity  during 
the  time  he  is  in  JaiL  Since  most  of  these 
men  are  low  Income  earners,  their  families 
suffer  and  may  be  forced  on  to  relief.  Not 
only  must  we  pay  all  the  costs  of  maintain- 
ing these  men  in  Jail,  which  runs  Into  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  but  we  also  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  higher  welfare  rolls  when  pretrial 
detention  forces  a  family  on  to  relief 

THE  12.955  JUVENILES 

New  York  Supreme  Coturt  Justice  Bernard 
Botein.  a  critic  of  the  current  bail  system. 
pointed  out  that  in  New  York  City  alone  in 
1962,  58,458  people  were  imprisoned  to  await 
trial.  Of  these,  12.955  were  adolescents. 
The  average  period  of  time  adults  a^nt  in 
JaU  before  trial  was  28  days;  the  adolescents 
averaged  32  days.  The  total  number  of  days 
spent  in  Jail  by  these  individuals  in  1  year 
was  1,755,788.  When  you  consider  that  It 
costs  t>etween  $5  and  $10  a  day  to  keep  these 
people  in  JaU  by  the  nairxlmum  standards, 
you  can  appreciate  the  staggering  cost  to  the 
community  which  this  jwactlce  causes. 
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Although  fhe  only  legitimate  purpoae  of 
ball  la  to  aoBure  tbe  presence  ol  tbe  ac- 
cuBe<l  at  trial,  a  recent  study  of  tlie  Pmia- 
delplila  magistrate's  court  Indicated  ttiat 
other  criteria  were  used.  Judges  often  iised 
ball  to  punish  certain  Individuals  and  cer- 
tain acts.  Prom  actual  court  records:  "I'll 
make  It  tl.500 — that  wUl  hold  anybody"; 
"I  feel  that  the  man  should  be  punished  and 
I  don't  feel  that  t500  bail  Is  sufficient" ; 
"All  right,  I  don't  like  hlt-and-r\ui  drivers"; 
"He  is  a  Puerto  Rlcan :  what  a  bum";  "Any- 
one who  hits  his  father  ought  to  be  elec- 
trocuted"; "1  am  going  to  make  an  example 
of  you  ":  "I'm  tired  of  seeing  you  in  front 
of  me;  I'll  hold  you  on  $2,500  ball  for  coiu^  "; 
"Maybe  that  wlU  keep  you  In  for  a  while." 

The  levity  and  lunacy  which  often  char- 
acterizes ball  proceedings  are  typlfled  by  an 
actual   colloquy: 

Defendant:  "What  do  you  mean,  holding 
me  without  ball?" 

Magistrate:  That  means  you  will  be  kept  in 
Jail  for  2  or  3  weeks  until  thl.s  case  can  be 
decided  by  a  higher  court" 

Defendant:  "You  mean  I  got  to  stay  here 
all  that  time?" 

Magistrate:  "Are  you  kicking?  Why,  lota 
of  guys  Jimap  ship  Just  so  they  can  stay 
here." 

American  society  gave  birth  to  the  com- 
mercial bttll  bondsman.  He  Is  functlonleas 
and  too  often  personally  vmsavory  as  well. 
In  many  cases  bondsmen  are  convicted  fel- 
ons. In  one  case  I  tried,  when  I  considered 
calling  a  bondsman  as  a  witness  to  a  par- 
tlcvilar  conversation,  my  colleagues  had  to 
remind  me  that  by  calling  him  I  would  be 
vouching  to  the  court  for  his  veracity.  That 
was  that.  Too  many  ball  bondsmen  over- 
charge the  disadvantaged,  fee-spilt  with  the 
venal  of  the  bar,  and  cater  to  the  racketeers. 
Grand  Jxiry  after  grand  Jury  has  condemned 
every  aspect  of  the  Ixjndlng  business.  The 
bondsman  is  a  strange  bedfellow  of  the  Judge, 
over  whose  ball  decisions  he  has  a  power  of 
veto. 

The  law  requires  the  Judge  to  set  bail.  It 
does  not  require  the  bondsman  to  provide 
ball.  Kven  if  a  defendant  is  a  good  risk,  the 
bondsman  can  withhold  his  assistance  for 
any  reason  car  for  no  reason.  In  50  percent 
of  the  cases  arising  In  metropolitan  areas, 
bondsmen  refuse  to  provide  ball.  In  doing 
this,  they  Intrude  upon  and  pervert  the  Judi- 
cial system.  This  arbitrary  act  can  undo  the 
whole  ball  system.  As  Judge  Skelly  Wright 
said  In  a  recent  opinion:  ■••  •  •  the  effect  of 
such  a  system  is  that  •  •  •  professional 
bondsmen  hold  the  keys  to  the  Jail  In  their 
pockets  •  •  •  the  band  rlslcs.  in  the  bonds- 
men's Judgment,  and  the  onee  who  are  unable 
to  pay  the  bondsmen's  fees,  remain  In  Jail. 
The  court  and  the  commissioner  are  rele- 
gated to  the  relatively  unimportant  chore  of 
fixing  the  amount  of  ball  •  •  •  " 

While  high  bonds  keep  the  poor  in  Jail. 
they  are  mere  idle  gestures  to  the  organized 
criminal.  For  the  blgtlme  racketeer,  bonds 
are  often  written  as  favors,  with  no  collateral, 
without  any  care  about  the  risk  of  flight,  or 
as  part  of  an  overall  business  arrangement. 
In  many  cities  the  racketeers  provide  the 
bondsmen  with  constant  business.  A  classic 
example  Is  provided  by  the  numbers  business. 
When  a  "writer"  or  some  other  underling  is 
arrested,  an  unknown  and  uncalled-for 
attorney  and  bondsman  will  often  appear  for 
him  in  court.  The  man  Is  "sprung"  and 
within  hours  may  be  back  on  the  street  writ- 
ing numbers  bets.  It's  getting  so  we  even 
have  "socialized"  crime 

Bail  can  be  used  to  discriminate  against 
the  unpopular  In  the  civil  rights  cases, 
some  bondsmen  who  would  have  provided 
ball  (their  economic  Interests  being  stronger 
than  their  social  Ideas)  did  not  because  of 
conflicting  business  pressures.  This  situa- 
tion tias  become  acute  recently.  Many  people 
have  been  charged  with  minor  criminal 
offenses  like  disturbing  the  peace,  disorderly 


conduct  and  trespaas  In  the  lower  courts  of 
metropolitan  areas.  Without  accew  to  ball 
these  Individuals  can  be  forced  to  languish 
In  sordid  Jails  for  long  periods  of  pretrial 
detention.  Judges  are  equally  guilty  when 
they  use  ball  as  a  weapon  against  civil  rights 
demonstrators. 

BAn.    JUMPING 

The  bondsman  has  a  sinecure  for  no  rea- 
son. A  study  showed  that  over  $7  million 
worth  of  b«Ul  covering  about  10.000  bonds 
was  written  in  Philadelphia  In  1960  Yet 
the  highest  percentage  of  ball  Jumping  there 
occvirred  in  cases  where  ball  was  covered  by 
"professional"  bondsmen.  In  New  York 
when  uncooperative  district  attorneys  threat- 
ened to  enforce  forfeitures  rigidly,  bonds- 
men struck,  causing  needless  incarceration 
and  overcrowding  of  the  city's  detention  fa- 
cilities In  Tulsa,  when  the  community  l>e- 
came  fed  up  with  the  practices  of  local 
bondsmen,  a  bar  committee  came  up  with  a 
substitute  plan  which  has  worked  better, 
driven  several  t>ondsmen  out  of  town,  and 
saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  a 
short  time. 

Again  and  again  It  has  been  shown  that 
there  are  better  ways  to  assure  that  de- 
fendants win  show  up  for  trial  than  rele- 
gating the  responsibility  to  bondsmen.  To 
think  that  forfeiture  of  the  average  pre- 
mium (usually  10  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  bond)  will  deter  flight  Is  unrealistic. 
Moreover,  there  are  adequate  alternatives  to 
deal  with  the  defendant  who  fleee.  Ball- 
Jumping  statutes  which  treat  this  as  a  crime 
are  sufficient  to  cover  these  few  cases.  Some 
courts  treat  fleeing  as  contempt  and  destl 
with  it  summarily.  Modern  means  of  detec- 
tion are  such  that  the  law  ususJly  catches 
up  with  the  wanted.  And  proof  of  flight 
can  be  offered  against  a  defendant  in  a  trial 
as  evidence  of  his  consciousness  of  guilt. 
Finally,  natxiral  deterrents  like  lack  of 
money  to  hide  indefinitely,  or  ties  to  home, 
people,  and  community  all  minimize  the 
problem  for  which  ball  is  now  the  main  so- 
lution.    The  bondsman  should  be  replaced. 

Toward  the  end  of  1960.  Louis  Schweitzer, 
an  interested  citizen,  became  troubled  by 
the  knowledge  that  many  indigents  spent 
long  periods  of  time  Ln  Jail  awaiting  trial 
because  they  did  not  have  the  money  to 
make  bail.  Often  young  first  offenders  were 
thrown  together  with  hardened  criminals. 
Schweitzer  set  up  the  Vera  (Schweitzer's 
mother's  name)  Foundation,  "a  non-profit 
charitable  Institution,  whose  principal  pur- 
pose is  to  further  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  for  the  Indigent  through  reeearch  Into 
neglected  aspects  of  criminal  law."  In 
October  1961.  the  flrst  Vera  project  Isegan 
in  the  magistrate's  felony  court  and  the 
court  of  special  sessions  in  New  York  City. 
The  director  of  the  Vera  Foundation,  Herbert 
Sturz,  and  a  small  staff  of  NYU  Law  School 
students  interviewed  defendants  during  the 
brief  time  between  arrest  and  arraignment. 
They  asked  a  series  of  set  questions  aimed  at 
establishing  the  Individual's  ties  to  the  com- 
munity. The  interviewer  then  made  a  deci- 
sion, based  on  set  criteria,  whether  there 
were  grounds  to  make  a  favorable  recom- 
mendation to  the  court.  If  there  were  and 
if  the  accused  was  one  of  a  random  number 
selected,  a  Vera  representative  recommended 
to  the  court  that  the  individual  be  released 
without  ball.  A  summary  of  the  Vera  data 
was  given  to  the  Judge,  the  defense  lawyer, 
and  the  prosecutor. 

Between  October  16.  1961,  and  April  8, 
1964.  the  Manhattan  bail  project  interviewed 
approximately  10.000  defendants  in  this 
fashion,  and  recommended  almost  4.000  of 
these  for  release  on  their  own  recognizance. 
Of  these,  2.600  defendants  have  t>een  released 
on  their  own  recognizance,  and  only  23,  less 
than  1  percent,  have  "Jumped." 

During  the  same  period  of  time,  balled  de- 
fendants "Jumped"  three  times  as  often  as 
did  Vera  defendants,  indicating  that  sound 


Investigation  of  a  defendant  is  a  mon 
reliable  criterion  for  pretrial  release  than  h 
his  ability  to  make  ball.  The  poor  h« 
punished  and  the  rich  are  not  deterred  uni]* 
the  present  ball  system. 

The  work  of  the  Vera  Foundation  h* 
moved  other  cities  to  reexamine  their  baQ 
systems  and  to  adopt  experimental  project 
modeled  after  the  Manhattan  project  Tin 
American  Bar  Association  established  a  con> 
mittee  on  ball  which  is  now  carrying  e« 
studies  In  11  major  cities  The  Department 
of  Justice  is  urging  release  of  defendants  cb 
their  own  recognizance  wherever  possible  ii 
Federal  cases.  Several  new  bills  have  Ju« 
been  proposed  in  the  Senate. 

In  1927,  Arthur  Lawton  Beeley  wrote  i 
book  about  the  operation  of  the  ball  syst«a 
in  Chicago.  He  pointed  out  that  many  peo- 
ple Incarcerated  before  trial  were  youngstai 
and  that  a  large  number  of  them  were  te- 
quitted;  that  many  of  them  were  not  tnx»- 
ients  but  had  solid  ties  in  the  community; 
that  half  of  them  had  favorable  referenoM, 
and  only  one-quarter  of  them  had  ever  beta 
imprisoned  before;  and  that  one-sixth  c( 
them  had  pathological  problems  warrantlai 
hospitalization  instead  of  penal  incarceiv 
tion.  He  also  urged  that  a  summons  should 
be  tised  as  an  alternative  to  arrest  befon 
trial;  that  pretrial  detention  iasrted  too 
long;  that  the  amounts  of  ball  were  de- 
termined arbitrarily;  that  bondsmen  wen 
too  often  used,  and  that  the  role  of  ttt 
bondsman  was  Inflated.  The  book  was  nutt- 
cal  In  its  time?  Sadly.  Its  conclusions  woaU 
hold  true  and  its  suggestions  might  be  ooB- 
sldered  radical  by  some,  today  I  The  saai 
Injustices  Beeley  found  in  1927  can  be  fount 
In  1064.  The  whole  area  of  bail  needs  changi; 
If  not  total  reform.  For  those  who  are  lnte^ 
ested,  the  minutes  of  the  recent  National 
Bail  Conference  could  be  a  thesaurus. 
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Our  Tragic  African  Policy 


Temporary  Retention  of 
Coins 


'1964*'  on  Al 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASSACBUSETTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  August  20,  1964 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tniat 
this  House  will  adopt,  without  delay,  thli 
bill,  HJl.  11893,  designed  to  meet  the  very 
critical  shortage  In  coin  supply  that  to 
Increasingly  developing. 

Many  businesses  in  my  area  art 
acutely  distressed  and  harassed  in  their 
normal  operations  by  the  lacJc  of  cxAm 
and  the  evidence  shows  this  condition  to 
be  prevalent  throughout  the  country. 

This  measure,  therefore.  Is  projected 
as  a  wise  and  restrained  method,  of  tem- 
porary nature,  to  relieve  the  hardship! 
and  inconveniences  being  visited  upoo 
businessmen  and  customers  alike  from 
the  current  shortage  of  coins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  just  cannot  afford 
the  continuing  diversion  of  vast  amounts 
of  new  coins  for  speculative  investment 
punx)ses  at  this  time;  these  coins  are 
urgently  needed  for  normal  commerce 
transactions.  The  Treasury  and  other 
authorities  have  recommended  this  legl»- 
lation  as  a  wise  way  to  discourage  the 
continued  hoarding  of  1964  dated  coin* 
by  making  such  practice  uneconomical 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  this  bill  h 
obviously  urgent;  it  is  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing national  interest  and  I  hope  It  wID 
be  expediently  enacted  without  delay. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOirtM   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  TTVES 

Friday,  August  21,  1964 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.     Mr. 
Speaker,  In  the  paper  this  morning  the 
press  carried  an  article  about  two  Ameri- 
cans disappearing  in  the  Congo. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  just  Indicates  and 
Illustrates  our  Inadequate  African 
policy— for  which  tragedy— America 
cannot  escape  her  measure  of  criticism. 
By  our  acts  of  omission  and  commission, 
we  have  been  part  and  parcel  to  the  pro- 
gram employed  by  the  United  Nations 
which  has  led  to  the  current  debacle  In 
the  Congo. 

One  has  only  to  review  the  early  days 
of  the  fight  of  Tshombe  to  save  his  coun- 
try to  find  out  what  our  State  Depart- 
ment did  to  this  man.  He  tried  every 
way  on  earth  to  be  our  friend,  yet  his 
efforts  were  spumed  and  his  dignity  In- 
sulted by  our  Government. 

He  was  even  refused  a  visa  to  visit  this 
country. 

Our  military  transports  were  used  in 
the  move  to  drive  him  from  his  home- 
land. But  now,  he  has  returned  and  here 
we  are-  We  find  our  State  Department 
telling  the  American  people  how  dis- 
tressed our  Government  is  over  the  plight 
of  the  Congo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  crime  of  the  Congo 
has  been  the  crime  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  belong  to  the  United  Nations  and  I 
am  not  a  bit  proud  of  it.  In  this  cormec- 
tlon  I  am  enclosing  a  speech  and  I  pre- 
pared on  our  African  poUcy  many  weeks 
ago.  I  believe  It  Is  now  time  to  make  its 
contents  known. 
The  speech  follows: 

Ot7«  Tragic  African  Policy 
Our   African  policy   needs   a   careful   and 
thorough  review  for  there  are  many  Indica- 
tions It  is  a  failure  which  will  have  serious 
and  perhaps  disastrous  consequences. 

Our  policy  for  the  Dark  Continent  seems  to 
be  a  very  simple  one.  'We  oppose  colonialism 
And  apparently  our  dennltlon  of  colonialism 
18  a  situation  in  which  Negroes  oppose  whites. 
The  United  States  has  been  the  primary  fac- 
tor in  the  so-called  freedom  wave  which  has 
•wept  both  Africa  and  Asia.  We  have  pres- 
rured  Prance.  Britain.  Belgium,  and  Portugal 
to  give  up  their  territories.  In  Africa,  nu- 
merous new  states  tiave  been  created  since 
tlie  end  of  World  War  II.  There  are  only  a 
lew  white  enclaves  left  and  these  are  concen- 
'rfated  south  of  the  former  Belgian  Congo. 
The  giant  provinces  of  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique still  are  Portuguese  territory  and 
South  Africa  U  flrmly  in  white  hands.  But, 
elsewhere  in  Africa  the  whites  have  relin- 
quished power  or  are  in  the  process  of  doing 

lO. 

Obviously,  old  style  colonialism  could  not 
be  maintained  Indefinitely  in  Africa.  But 
Just  as  obvlotifily.  independence  for  the 
former  colonial  areas  was  not  the  answer  to 
every  problem.  Not  every  mistake  or  mis- 
hap In  Africa  is  this  country's  fault.  Yet, 
as  I  have  stated,  we  did  pressure  oiu  former 
allies  to  get  out  and  get  out  fast. 

As  a  result,  the  continent  has  gone  baclt- 
ward.s.  The  civilization  which  the  former 
colonial  powers   built  has  eroded;    dictators 


control  many  of  the  new  countries;  many  of 
these  leaders  and  their  favorites  live  on  a 
profligate  scale;  the  condition  ot  the  masses 
Is  worse  than  it  was  when  independence 
came.  There  is  little  prospect  of  Improve- 
ment but  there  are  plenty  of  indications  that 
the  situation  will  get  worse. 

Nevertheless,  we  seem  to  have  learned 
nothing  by  experience.  This  country  has 
taken  the  lead  in  attempting  to  force  the 
Portuguese  out  of  Angola  and  Mozambique. 
Once  that  event  takes  place,  we  probably  wiU 
try  to  throw  out  the  South  Africans. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  that  we  backed 
the  United  Nations  attack  on  Tshombe  in 
the  former  Belgian  Congo.  To  all  intent 
and  purpose,  this  was  our  fight  and  it  was 
pursued  for  motives  which  still  remain  ob- 
scure. The  African  nations  wanted  Tshombe 
crushed,  the  latter  being  a  friend  of  the 
whites  in  the  Congo.  Our  own  Negro  leaders 
also  wanted  the  defeat  of  Tshombe.  Perhaps 
these  factors  were  decisive  in  o\ir  decision  to 
convert  the  U.N..  established  to  keep  world 
peace,  into  an  Instrument  of  war. 

Our  State  Department  has  tried  to  repre- 
sent the  downfall  of  Tshombe  and  the  so- 
called  unification  of  the  Belgian  Congo  as 
a  great  victory.  Actually,  the  Belgian  Con- 
go Is  torn  to  pieces.  The  situation  in  the 
Congo  is  so  chaotic  that  it  will  take  years  for 
that  urLhappy  country  to  reach  the  degree  of 
stability  Etnd  order  which  it  had  prior  to 
independence. 

If  our  dislike  of  Tshombe  is  a  mystery,  our 
attitude  towards  Portugal  is  even  more  so. 
In  March,  1961,  a  group  of  terrorists  Invaded 
Angola  from  the  Belgian  Congo.  They  killed 
and  tortured  without  mercy,  being  finally 
defeated  and  driven  out  by  the  aroused  set- 
tlers and  Portuguese  troojjs. 

Colncidentally  with  the  invasion  of  An- 
gola, the  United  Nations  Security  CouncU 
considered  a  resolution  calling  for  an  in- 
quiry into  conditions  In  the  Province.  To 
the  amazement  and  consternation  of  Por- 
tugal, a  NATO  member  and  longtime  friend 
of  the  United  States,  this  coimtry  voted  for 
the  resolution. 

Shortly  afterward,  the  United  States  voted 
In  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  for  an  Inquiry 
into  the  situation  In  Angola,  the  Security 
CouncU  resoluUon  having  failed  despite  our 
vote  for  it.  But  before  any  inquiry  could 
begin,  we  voted  for  a  resolution  before  the 
Security  CouncU  which  called  upon  the 
Portuguese  to  "desist  forthwith  from  re- 
pressive measures  In  Africa."  This  resolu- 
tion carried. 

In  reaUty,  we  voted  at  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  condemn  the  Portuguese  for  defend- 
ing themselves  against  the  terrorists,  whose 
atrocities  are  beyond  deacrlpUon.  A  most 
distinguished  columnist,  Arthur  Kroclc,  of 
the  New  York  "nines,  pointed  out  somewhat 
wryly  that  our  censure  of  the  Portuguese 
prior  to  any  Investigation  of  the  fighting  In 
Angola  amounted  to  "a  form  of  lynch  law." 
The  Belgian  Congo  furnishes  an  example 
of  what  happens  to  a  colony  which  achieves 
freedom  before  It  Is  ready  for  It.  Not  only 
will  it  take  a  long  time  to  undo  the  damage 
already  done,  but  our  own  poor  taxpayers 
must  pay  a  large  part  of  the  bill.  The 
United  States  has  put  more  than  $200  mil- 
lion into  the  Congo,  to  say  nothing  of  U2*. 
funds  which  we  furnished  indirectly.  Our 
taxpayers  will  be  shelling  out  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

I  don't  think  there  is  a  single  new  state 
in  Africa  which  isn't  worse  off  now  than  when 
it  gained  ite  Independence.  The  trend  was 
summarized  In  a  series  of  articles  this  year 
by  Arthur  Veysey,  London  correspondent,  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  wrote  from  Lagos, 
Nigeria: 

•'To  travel  through  Africa  10  years  ago 
was  an  exciting  experience.  Everywhere 
buildings,    from    proud    city    skyscrapers    to 


neat  one-roam  houses,  were  rising.  New 
fields  were  being  cleared  and  planted,  pas- 
tures contoured  to  save  water  and  soil,  schools 
and  hospitals  opened. 

"Each  year  fewer  people  were  going  to  bed 
on  the  ground,  hungry,  cold,  and  sick.  Fewer 
babies  were  dying.  Everywhere  people  of  all 
races  were  full  of  hope. 

"Then  came  independence  for  moet  of  the 
colonial  countries. 

-To  travel  through  Africa  today  is  a  sad- 
dening, heartsearlng  ordeal.  Building  has 
stopped  or  slowed  down,  productive  fields  are 
going  back  to  unproductive  bush,  idleness 
has  Increased,  standards,  both  physical  and 
moral,  are  slipping. 

'People  who  so  short  a  time  ago  saw  an 
ever-brlghtenlng  futtire.  today  ponder  how 
bad  things  can  get." 

E\en  under  the  best  of  circumstances. 
many  of  the  new  countries  cannoi  exist. 
They  simply  do  not  have  the  resources  neces- 
sary for  statehood.  The  weU-known  African 
geographer.  George  H.  T.  Kimble,  has  pointed 
out  that  only  five  or  six  of  the  new  nations 
were  viable.  Among  these  he  nam.ed  Nigeria, 
Uganda,  the  Belgian  Congo,  the  Sudan,  Tan- 
ganyika and  Ghana.  He  did  not  predict  that 
these  six  had  bright  futures,  or  would  remain 
as  entities.  He  simply  said  they  oould  get 
along  if  they  were  run  right.  But  they  aren't 
being  run  right.  Without  exception,  I  think 
most  of  them  are  In  bad  shape  today.  Under 
the  policies  being  pursued  at  present,  they 
will  continue  to  go  downhill. 

The  independence  wave  In  Africa  has  been 
foUowed  by  a  series  of  unpleasant  develop- 
mento.  Increasingly,  the  Afro-Asian  bloc 
at  the  U.N.  has  become  racUt.  They  vio- 
late the  charter  frequenUy  and  with  im- 
pxmity.  Not  too  long  ago,  the  bloc  used  the 
U J^.  as  a  forum  for  assaults  on  Portugal  and 
South  Afrtca.  They  are  using  the  world 
organization  as  a  megaphone  In  their  cam- 
paign to  drive  Portugal  and  South  Africa 
out  of  Africa,  Itself.  They  cry  colonialism, 
which  has  come  to  be  a  very  bad  word,  in- 
deed, but  they  have  no  Interest  whatever 
in  the  colonialism  pracUced  by  Russia  and 
the   Red   Chinese. 

During  the  U  Jf.  debate,  the  world's  great- 
est colonial  power  cheered  the  Afro-Asian 
bloc  on  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. Our  representaUves  at  the  UJI. 
sat  by  straight  faced  and  let  Russia  get 
away  with  cynical  and  blatant  hyprocrisy. 
The  U.N.  has  greatly  damaged  Its  prestige 
by  Its  trresponslbUlty  during  the  past  few 
years.  Regardless  of  the  propaganda  In  Its 
behalf,  its  destruction  is  Ukely  unless  It 
mends  its  ways. 

Our  own  Negro  leaders  should  be  the  first 
to  criticize  the  U.N.  for  racism.     Their  goal 
In  this  country,  or  so  they  say,  is  complete 
Integration.    They  do  not  want  to  be  judged 
on   the   basis  of  skin  colOT.     Yet.  curiously 
enough,    they    back    racism   in   Africa.      The 
Negro    papers    denounce    not    only    South 
Africa,   which   practices  apartheid,   but   the 
multiracial    Portuguese.     The    latter,    alone 
among     the    European    colonizing    naUons, 
eschew  discrimination  based  on  skin  color. 
Many  Negroes  have  risen  to  high  positions 
in  the  Portuguese  African  territories.     But 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  James  Farmer,  Roy 
Wllkins.  and  almost  every  prominent  Negro 
leader  denounces  the  Portuguese.    They  say 
they  are  not  sincere  and.  In  effect,  argue  for 
Negro  rule  In  Angola  and  Mozambique  be- 
cause the  Negroes  are  In  the  majority.     If 
that  argument  Is  turned  around,  the  whites 
should  rule  In  this  country.     They  are  not 
only  greatly  in  the  majority  but  they  setUed 
North  America  and  developed  it.    Sometimes 
I  wonder  whether  our  Negro  leaders  are  as 
sincere  as  they  profess  to  be.     If  they  are 
sincere,  they  would  be  greatly  exercised  over 
the  wrongs  done  the  whites  In  Africa,  or  so 
It  seems  to  me.    Along  with  their  denuncla- 
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tlon  of  southern  leaders  In  this  country, 
they  would  be  denouncing  racists  lUce  Tub- 
man In  Liberia.  Mboya  In  Kenjra,  and 
Nlirumah    In    Ghana. 

I  wonder  sometimes  also  about  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  antlcoloiilal  policy.  I  cannot 
understand  why  our  spokesmen  at  the  U.N. 
and  the  State  Department  are  so  quiet,  not 
to  say  supine,  in  the  face  of  Russian  colo- 
nialism. We  seem  also  not  to  mind  Red 
Chinese  colonialism  In  the  least.  Tears  for 
Tibet  long  since  ceased  to  flow,  and  we 
actually  are  talking  about  closer  relations 
with  the  Russian  regime  In  Hungary.  We 
were  greatly  upset  at  the  brutal  massacre 
of  the  Hungarian  revolutionists,  but  now  our 
anger  has  abated.  Our  Ire  seems  to  be  di- 
rected toward  Western  leaders  like  De  GnuUe 
and    friendly    countries    like    Portugal. 

Moreover.  I  am  astonished  at  our  part  in 
making  Dutch  New  Guinea  an  Indonesian 
colony.  The  story  Is  long  and  Involved  but 
the  purport  Is  clear  Dutch  New  Gvilnea 
is  a  primitive  area  lying  between  Australia 
and  Indonesia.  As  the  name  Indicates,  it  for- 
merly belonged  to  Holland  As  customary, 
we  told  the  Dutch  to  gpt  out.  They  agreed 
and  suggested  that  New  Guinea  be  turned 
over  to  the  DU  for  an  Interim  period.  About 
that  time.  Sukarno,  the  cocky  little  Indones- 
ian rules,  decided  he  wanted  New  Guinea. 
Why,  I  do  not  know.  This  country  Is  mostly 
Jungle  and  Is  Inhabited  by  a  race  called 
Papuans,  a  backward,  tribal  people.  The 
former  Dutch  New  Guinea  had  no  economic 
political,  or  ethnic  ties  with  Indonesia.  That 
didn't  matter.  This  country  helped  Sukarno 
and  a  deal  was  worked  out.  The  net  result: 
Sukarno  took  over  the  Papuans.  Instead 
of  being  heartily  aahamed  of  this  breach  of 
principle,  our  officials  were  very  complacent 
about  it.  They  seemed  pleased  that  they 
had  been  able  to  do  something  for  Sukarno, 
a  dictator  with  close  Communist  ties. 

I  have  tried  very  hard  to  understand  our 
African  policy.  The  best  explanation,  when 
Ita  defects  and  consequences  are  pointed 
out.  is  that  the  whites  cannot  maintain  a 
foothold  In  Africa.  The  Portug\iese  say  that 
Angola  and  Mozambique  are  as  much  a  part 
of  their  country  as  Hawaii  and  Alaska  are 
part  of  the  United  States.  Our  Government 
pays  no  attention  to  such  statements.  Our 
officials  simply  shrug  and  say  that  the  Portu- 
guese cannot  hold  on.  Nor  does  It  help  to 
point  out  that  Angola  and  Mozambique  are 
thriving  and  prosperous  by  comparison  with 
the  new  states  on  the  continent.  Obviously, 
If  the  Portuguese  are  forced  out  we'll  see  a 
repetition  of  the  Congo  mess  all  over  again 
Once  again,  our  taxpayers  will  be  handed 
the  bill. 

Our  Government  aays  It  wants  the  Portu- 
guese to  make  concessions.  We  sho\ild  know 
that  no  concession  made  by  the  Portuguese 
will  sufQce,  short  of  complete  surrender. 
The  drive  against  the  Portuguese  seems  to 
have  little  support  In  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique, themselves.  If  It  had  sxich  support, 
the  new  African  nations  wouldn't  be  threat- 
ening an  invasion  of  the  provinces.  After 
the  ftTBt  attack  on  Angola  in  1961,  the  terror- 
ists have  never  been  able  to  muster  any 
strength.  If  theT?  had  any  real  following 
inside  Angola,  there  would  have  been  trouble 
all  along.  Also,  In  view  of  the  demoralized 
Situation  inside  almost  every  new  African 
state.  It  would  seem  that  the  first  order  of 
business  would  be  to  try  to  set  some  things 
right  at  home.  But  no,  they  are  united  on 
one  thing — they  want  to  end  all  white  au- 
thority in  Africa  and  the  consequences  don't 
seem  to  worry  thein  in  the  least. 

The  Arab  countries,  including  Ben  Bella. 
Algerian  dictator  and  friend  of  Castro,  also 
want  to  drive  out  the  whites.  As  an  aside, 
I  might  say  to  the  new  Negro  nations  that 
they  have  a  lot  more  to  fear  from  the  Arabs 


than  from  the  remnants  of  white  rule  in 
Africa.  After  all.  the  Arabs  were  the  original 
African  slave  traders. 

Our  Government  seems  to  feel  tiiat  events 
In  Afrloa  constitute  a  triumph  In  the  cold 
war.  None  of  the  new  African  nations  are 
avowedly  Communist,  although  several  are 
very  cloee  to  Russia.  The  real  Oommunlst 
threat  In  Africa  is  demoralization.  Lf  the 
trend  continues,  the  Communists  can  pick 
up  the  pieces.  The  ruling  politicians  in 
Africa  have  made  a  lot  of  promisee.  They 
told  their  people  that  things  wx>uld  be  great 
after  the  whites  were  gone.  Instead  things 
get  worse  and  worse.  Below  the  rulers  are 
younger  politicians,  Impatient  with  the  way 
things  are  going.  Tliey  are  more  radical 
than  existing  leaders  and  much  closer  to  tlie 
Communists.  II  the  State  Depcirtment 
wants  U)  know  what  Is  likely  to  happen  In 
Africa.  I  suggest  that  somebody  lake  a  look 
at  the  recent  revolution  In  the  former 
French  Cong<j.  Tliis  Is  a  most  ominous  por- 
tent. I  suggest  also  that  the  Russians  are 
all  for  driving  the  Portuguese  out  of  Africa 
They  supix>rt.  most  enthusiastically,  this 
port  of  our  policy.  They  are  not  doing  It 
out  of  concern  for  the  African  natives 

This  doctrine  that  certain  events  are  fore- 
ordained does  not  convince  me  If  colonial- 
ism is  dead,  does  that  include  Commimist 
colonialism?  Is  it  written  in  the  stars  that 
we  must  pursue  a  course  which  tears  Africa 
to  pieces?  Would  it  not  be  the  part  of  wis- 
dom and  commonsense  to  try  to  work  ovit  an 
African  program  which  would  Include  sensi- 
ble cooperation  between  the  Negroes  and  the 
whites?  Tlie  needs  of  Africa  are  almost  lim- 
itless. If  we  are  to  back  racism  and  Irrespon- 
sibility, Africa  cannot  possibly  hope  to  get 
the  money  and  help  from  white  technicians 
and  administrators  which  it  must  have 
Surely,  there  are  Negro  leaders  in  Africa  who 
have  some  sense  of  reality.  But  they  have 
no  reason  to  show  it  so  long  as  the  United 
States,  Itself,  pursues  an  irresponsible  course 

The  only  logical  explanation  of  our  African 
policy  is  that  our  own  Negro  leaders  want  it 
Otherwise,  it  makes  no  sense.  If  this  is  the 
case,  our  own  Negro  leaders  must  take  a 
long,  sober  look  at  the  situation.  They  have 
their  hands  full  In  this  country.  Eventually, 
their  double  standard  on  racism  will  become 
known.  They  cannot  have  it  both  ways,  even 
though  they  are  getting  away  with  it  now 
When  the  American  people  realize  that  we 
have  brought  disaster  on  ourselves  in  Africa 
and  disaster  on  Africa  also,  some  of  the  blame 
will  go  to  our  Negro  spokesmen.  That  blame 
will  stand  squarely  In  the  way  of  the  objec- 
tives which  our  Negroes  profess  to  seek  in 
the  United  States 

Some  American  Negroes,  I  am  sorry  to  .say. 
are  talking  race  war  on  a  world  scale— the 
colored  races  against  the  whites.  I  suggest 
this  idea  be  closely  examined.  The  Red  Chi- 
nese are  singing  that  song,  but  the  Red  Chi- 
nese are  racists,  themselves.  They  think 
their  race  is  vastly  superior  to  all  others  and 
have  thought  so  for  a  long  time  The  col- 
ored races  do  not  get  along  too  well  I  think 
our  Negroes  should  take  time  out  to  study 
events  in  British  Guiana  on  the  east  cotist  of 
South  America  That  country  is  torn  to 
pieces.  Why?  There  is  a  veritable  race  war 
going  on  between  the  Indians,  who  are  not 
native  but  Immigrants  from  India,  and  the 
Negroes. 

There  are  only  about  200  million  Negroes 
In  the  world.  There  are  about  1  billion 
whites,  1  billion  of  the  yellow  race,  and  1 
billion  of  the  brown-red  race.  If  the  whites 
should  lose  In  a  world  race  war.  the  Negroes 
would  be  the  next  to  lose.  For  race  war. 
once  begun  on  a  vast  scale,  would  not  end 
with  the  defeat  of  the  whites.  It  wotild 
continue  and  the  Negroes,  being  in  the  mi- 
nority, would  find  their  situation  infinitely 
worse  than  it  has  ever  been. 
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HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or    CAXIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  27.  1964 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
other pamphlet  has  just  been  released 
by  the  Conference  on  Economic  Progrea, 
and  the  subject  is  of  Interest  to  all  of  ut 
"The  Toll  of  Rising  Interest  Rates — Ttit 
One  Great  Waste  In  the  Federal  Budget' 
Of  course.  J  do  not  necessarily  agree  with 
all  the  policy  conclusions  in  the  confer, 
ence  report,  but  I  most  sincerely  rec<ffli. 
mend  its  p>erusal  as  food  for  thoughi 
The  summai-y  and  theme  of  the  report 
follows: 

I      SUMM.^RY    AND    ThEMX  :     "WhERE'S    THl 

Money  Coming  From?" 

OUR   UNMET   NATIONWroE    NEEDS 

Despite  an  economy  yielding  more  tlun 
$600  billion  in  goods  and  services  a  yeiu-.  aod 
a  Federal  budget  of  $98  billion,  every  pro. 
posal  to  de<U  more  vigorously  with  the  ua- 
met  needs  of  our  people  and  our  Nation  li 
met  by  the  question:  'Where's  the  rnoMj 
coming  from?" 

About  34  million  Americans  still  live  la 
poverty.  With  due  allowance  for  private  and 
State  and  local  action,  a  war  to  the  flnlak 
against  poverty  would  entail  additional  Fad> 
eral  budget  outlays  of  at  least  $5  billion  i 
year  for  this  specific  purpose.  But  the  Fed- 
eral budget  for  fiscal  1965  contains  only  bait 
a  billion  dollars  net  for  the  new  antipoverty 
package. 

We  have  haxdly  oommenced  to  catch  op 
with  OUT  unmet  needs  In  educ-atlon,  healtk 
services  and  research,  housUig  and  urban  n- 
newal,  mass  transportation,  and  resource  tit- 
velopment.  Yet,  the  fiscal  1965  Fedenl 
budget  represents  a  downward  trend  in  out- 
lays for  all  domestic  purposes,  when  me«»- 
ured  validly  agalnpt  p>opiilatlon  and  nations! 
production. 

The  root  csiuses  of  rising  racial  tensloai 
will  not  be  removed  untu  the  States  and 
loaalitles  spend  much  more  to  ootnbat  tMd 
housing,  bad  schools,  and  high  unemploy- 
ment. But  again,  where  Is  tlie  money  com- 
ing from?  Comparing  1963  with  1952,  whlli 
the  Federal  debt  rose  only  somewhat  mo« 
than  16  percent.  State  and  local  debts  Tom 
about  200  percent. 

In  their  private  lives,  the  66  million  Amer- 
icans who  live  in  poverty  or  deprivation 
( above  stark  poverty,  but  below  a  minimum 
iidequacy  standard)  wonder  where  the  money 
Is  coming  from  to  increase  their  Incomes,  lift 
the  handicaps  fastened  upon  their  children, 
and  brighten  their  hopes. 

HUGE     WASTE    IN     THE    FACE    OF    HUl.E     WANTS    H 
INTOLERABLE 

If  we  use  our  productive  resources  more 
fully  and  expedite  our  rate  of  economic 
growth,  this  will  generate  more  money  for 
all  purposes.  But  never  can  we  afford  to 
waste  recklessly  and  remorselessly  billions  at 
dollars  in  money  and  wealth  already  avail- 
able to  us.  nor  to  distribute  inequitably  the 
money  which  already  courses  throvigh  the 
arteries  of  our  economic  life. 

The  prime  example  of  waste  and  inequity 
In  public  affairs  is  tight  money  and  rlslni 
interest  rates,  the  policy  of  the  Independent 
Federal  Reserve  System  which  commenced 
In  earnest  around  1952  and  still  persists. 
Whether  we  are  spending  inefflclently  or  too 
much  for  national  defense  or  the  farm  pro- 
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gnm—oT  some  ottoer  programs— is  a  matter 
ot  Judgment  or  degree;  for  none  can  ques- 
tion that  we  now  need  vast  national  defense, 
-nd  programs  to  stabUlae  farm  prices  and 
orotect  farm  Income.  But  the  Federal  Re- 
serve policy  htLM  impoaed  scores  of  bUllona 
of  dollars  of  rising  interest  costs  upon  pri- 
vate and  public  borrowers  for  no  useful  pur- 
Mses  thus  rendering  them  less  able  to  serve 
es^tlal  purposes.  The  policy  has  been 
fraught  also  with  InJusUce,  transferring 
these  scores  of  billions  in  rising  Interest 
payments  to  those  who  should  do  without 
tbU    unconscionable    income    supplemento- 

Uon. 

Xhis  monete^y  extravaganza  has  not 
abated.  Frcwa  mid- 1963  to  mid- 1964.  the 
rate  of  expansion  of  the  money  supply  was 
(Irastlcally  tightened.  Correspondingly,  dur- 
ing the  first  5  months  of  1964.  compared 
With  the  first  6  months  of  1963.  the  rates 
of  interest  on  new  borrowings  by  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient  rose  6.1  percent  for  long- 
term  bonds;  18.6  percent  for  3-6  year  Issues; 
23.1  percent  for  9-12  month  Issues;  and  20.8 
percent  for  3  month  bills.  And  this  leads  to 
higher   Interest  paymenU   by   all. 

MACNITUDKS         OF  THI         INTIREST-PAYMENT 

EXTSAVAGANZA 

For  the  11 -year  period  1953  to  1963  Inclu- 
sive, the  rising  interest  rates  in  themselves 
imposed  an  excess  interest  cost  of  $16.7  bil- 
lion upon  the  Federal  budget.  $2.3  billion 
upon  States  and  localities,  and  >32.1  billion 
upon  all  private  borrowers,  for  a  grand  total 
of  $50.1  billion.  Estimated  for  1964  alone, 
the  excess  Interest  costs  will  be  more  than 
$3Vi  billion  upon  the  Federal  budget  (about 
40  percent  of  the  Federal  deficit  for  fisoal 
1964).  and  more  than  |10  billion  upon  all 
public  and  private  borrowers. 

If  the  prevalent  monetary  policy  continues, 
the  excess  Interest  costs,  dxirlng  the  7  years 
1964-70  Incltislve,  are  estimated  as  $27.3  bil- 
lion upon  the  Federal  budget,  |6.6  bllUon 
upon  States  and  localities,  $54.8  billion  upon 
private  borrowers,  for  a  grand  total  of  »88.7 
billion — an  average  of  $12.7  billion  a  year, 
and  $15.4  bUllon  in  1970  alone. 

WHT  NOT  HTLP  THI  POOR  INSTEAD? 

The  excess  interest  charges  against  the 
Federal  budget,  as  estimated  tor  calendar 
1964  alone,  are  enough  to  increase  by  46 
percent  the  total  outlays  proposed  In  the 
fiscal  1966  budget  for  education,  health  serv- 
ices and  resecu^^h,  housing  and  community 
development,  public  assistance,  and  labor, 
manpower,  and  other  welfare  services — these 
being  programs  most  relevant  to  the  war 
against  poverty.  The  excess  Interest  costs 
in  the  budget,  as  estimated  for  the  calendar 
years  1964-70,  would  be  enough  to  increase 
the  total  proposed  fiscal  1966  outlays  for  all 
of  these  programs  by  64  percent — for  all 
fiscal  years  from  1966  through  1971. 

Viewing  next  the  nationwide  costs  of  ris- 
ing Interest  rates  upon  all  public  and  pri- 
vate borrowers  during  the  period  1963-63, 
alternative  private  and  public  economic  poli- 
cies, if  they  had  turned  this  amount  of 
Income  flow  In  a  more  wholesome  direction, 
could  In  each  year  have  lifted  the  average 
annual  incomes  of  all  American  familes  liv- 
ing m  poverty  (below  $3,000  a  year)  from 
•1.778  to  $2,296.  or  more  than  two- fifths  of 
the  way  out  of  the  poverty  cellar.  And  the 
estimated  nationwide  excess  Interest  pay- 
ments, for  the  period  1964-70.  Involve  an 
amount  sufficient  to  lift  above  the  poverty 
level  In  each  year  all  families  In  the  United 
SUtes  now  living  In  poverty. 

It  Is  not  suggested  that  the  amotmU  In- 
volved in  these  excess-interest  payments 
should  Iiave  been,  or  henceforth  should  be, 
redlrejcted  exclusively  to  the  war  against 
poverty.  But  we  have  gone  far  astray,  when 
we  combine  the  monumental  waste  of  rising 
interest  paymenta  with  the  plea  that  the 
money  is  no*  available  to  do  what  we  can 
least  afford  to  neglect. 
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THK  LABOn  DAMAOK   WBOUQHT  BT  THX 
FBCVALKNT    ICOKKTABT    POUCT 

The  average  annual  expcmsion  of  the 
mot^y  supply  by  only  1.8  percent  during 
the  past  11  years  has  been  probably  less 
than  half  the  rate  of  expansion  required  to 
float  an  adequate  TJS.  economic  perform- 
ance. In  addition,  the  serious  aggravation 
of  income  maldistribution  by  rising  Interest 
rates  has  contributed  even  more  powerfully 
to  our  economic  troubles,  caused  primarily 
by  oversaving  and  overinvestment  in  the 
means  of  production,  relative  to  expansion 
of  private  consvimption  and  public  demand 
for  goods  and  services.  Thus,  the  prevalent 
monetary  policy  betu-s  large  responslbUity  for 
the  poor'  economic  performance  which  has 
caused  us  to  forfeit,  since  early  1953,  about 
$530  billion  of  total  national  production 
(measured  in  1963  doUars)  through  first 
quarter  1964.  and  about  33  million  man-years 
of  employment  oppcfftunlty  through  second 
quarter  1964.  And  we  risk  forfeiting  almost 
$700  billion  of  national  production  and 
about  40  million  man-years  of  employment 
opportunity,  during  1964  to  1970,  Inclusive,  if 
the  prevalent  monetary  policy  (and  some 
other  national  economic  policies)   persist. 

As  for  the  inflation  at  times  since  1953. 
some  prices  and  Incomes  have  risen  too  fast, 
while  other  j)rioes  and  incomes  were  rising 
too  slowly  or  actually  falling,  and  these  dis- 
tortions have  hurt  the  whole  economy.  In 
this  connection,  the  redistribution  of  Income 
and  the  allocation  of  credit  through  the 
prevalent  monetary  policy  have  served  only 
to  feed  the  fat  and  starve  the  lean.  Our 
balance  of  paymenta  and  gold  difficulties 
have  stemmed  primarily  from  the  pocM-  per- 
formance ot  the  American  economy  during 
the  past  11  years,  compared  with  excellent 
performance  by  some  competitor  economies 
In  the  free  world.  The  prevalent  monetary 
policy,  by  damaging  vis  at  home,  has  wor- 
sened ovu:  gold  and  balance -of -payments 
problem. 

PROPOSn>    NEW    POLICIES 

1.  Congress  should  reqxUre  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  asstu-e  an  annual  rate  of  ex- 
pansion m  the  money  supply  roughly  In  ac- 
cord with  the  goal  for  economic  growth  set 
forth  annually  In  the  President's  Economic 
Report.  This  would  keep  Interest  rates  wlth- 
Ing  bounds. 

2.  Congress  should  concentrate  authority 
to  regulate  the  money  supply  In  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  ai^x>lnted  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  instead 
of  having  this  function  share  with  five  addi- 
tional members  of  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee,  drawn  from  private  banks.  'Vital 
public  functions  should  be  publicly  exer- 
cised. 

3.  Congress  should  require  that  each  Eco- 
nomic Repc«^  of  the  President  deal  in  full 
with  monetary  problems  and  policies,  to 
achieve  Integration  of  monetary  policy  with 
other  basic  national  economic  policies. 

4.  Toward  ftirther  strengttienlng  the 
President's  hand,  the  14-year  terms  of  the 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  shotUd 
t)e  reduced  to  4  years;  and  the  term  of  the 
Chairman  should  be  made  coextensive  with 
that  of  the  President,  who  should  also  have 
clear  legislative  authority  to  designate  a  new 
Chairman  at  any  time  from  among  Board 
members. 

5.  Because  aggregate  enlargement  or  con- 
traction of  the  money  supply  tends  to 
strengthen  the  strong  and  weaken  the  weak, 
both  legislative  and  PresldentUl  action 
should  move  the  Federal  Reserve  toward 
more  selective  monetary  controls. 

6.  Even  prior  to  the  needed  legislation, 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  as  weU  as 
private  economic  leadership,  should  enlarge 
the  understanding  and  Interest  erf  the  Amer- 
ican people,  with  respect  to  monetary  poli- 
cies which  so  greatly  affect  their  opportuni- 
ties and  projects. 

This  study  has  been  directed  by  I<eon  H. 


Keyserllng,  with  the  assistance  of  Philip  M. 
RltE  and  Antoinette  Chautemps.  Appre- 
ciation Is  due  lAwrenoe  A.  I«onard  for 
earlier  spade  work  when  on  the  staff  ot  the 
conference. 


Tribate  to  the  Ea$t-We$t  Center 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  21,  1964 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.     Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  ways  In  which  Hawaii  is  contrib- 
uting to  the  greatness  of  this  Nation  and 
to  world  peace  is  the  effective  mainte- 
nance of  the  East- West  Center  for  Cul- 
tural Exchange.     On  this  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  Hawaiian  statehood,  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  review  the  great  success 
that  the  Center  has  proved  itself  to  be. 
Its  growth  may  be  analogous  to  the 
growth  of  Hawaii  since  it  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  of  States.    As  a  show- 
case of  American  democracy,  Hawaii  has 
offered  itself  as  an  ideal  site  for  the  East- 
West  Center,  the  growth  and  success  of 
which  has  been  termed  a  modem  educa- 
tional miracle.    It  has  developed  itself 
into  a  melting  pot  within  a  melting  pot. 
where  pecHJles  of  the  East  and  the  West 
have  learned  to  have  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  each  other's  culture.    It  has 
been  estimated  that  within  the  next  10 
years  the  leaders  of  nearly  every  nation 
in  the  Asian  and  Pacific  areas  will  have 
in  some  way  been  subjected  to  the  In- 
fluence of  the  East -West  Center. 

At  a  recent  farewell  awards-honoring 
ceremony  at  the  East-West  Center,  Mr. 
Harold  E.  Howland,  Special  Assistant  for 
East-West  Center  Affairs  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  deUvered  an  address  to 
those  being  graduated  from  the  Center. 
His  speech  is  one  which  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  under  lumni- 
mous  consent  I  include  it  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  Howland's  speech  follows: 
A  Challenge  and  a  Forecast 
(By  Harold  E.  Howland) 
Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  Hamilton,  members  of 
the  East- West  Center  Grantees  AaeocUtlon. 
friends  and  officers  of  the  East-West  Center, 
I  am  most  grateful  tar  your  thoughtful  Invi- 
tation to  Join  you  tonight.    It  is  a  genuine 
pleasure  for  me  to  take  part  in  your  farewell 
awards-honoring  ceremony. 

As  you  know,  for  some  months  now  I  have 
been  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  this  cen- 
ter for  cultural  and  technical  Interchange 
between  East  and  West.  In  studying  your 
operations,  problems,  and  plans  I  have  come 
across  some  highly  interesting  pieces  of  In- 
formation. One  of  these  relates  to  the  ex- 
traordinarily high  grade  point  average  at- 
tained by  many  of  the  students  at  this 
center.  This  high  academic  record  of  yours 
prompts  me  to  tell  you  about  the  little  dia- 
log I  had  with  my  12 -year-old  son  the  other 
day  I  was  dressing  him  down  about  his 
mediocre  grades.  After  I  belabored  the  point 
of  his  poor  grades  for  what  he  must  have 
thought  was  an  excessively  long  time,  he  re- 
sponded :  "Dad,  what  do  you  think  my  trou- 
ble IB — heredity  or  environment?" 

All  of  us  here  tonight  are  engaged  In  an 
Idealistic  program  of  cxiltural  exchange;  a 
program  dedicated  to  the  hope  that  we  may 
aJl  learn  scnnethlng  from  each  other  and  that 
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we  may  all  ooma  to  know  each  other  a  little 
b«tt^:  and  through  this  shared  knowledge 
and  Inereaaed  undM-standlng  we  may  aU  help 
to  aaak*  this  a  better  world  to  live  In.  m 
these  times  of  need  for  understanding  among 
nations,  the  cultural  enchange  program  la  a 
hope  for  progress  and  a  positive  plan  for 
peace. 

Over  the  past  15  years  I  have  spoken  be- 
fore many  groups  of  foreign  students  and 
have  held  long  discussions  with  foreign  stu- 
dents at  seminars  and  conferences  on  cam- 
puses all  over  the  United  States.  I  have  been 
gratified  with  the  understanding  of  our  coun- 
try which  these  foreign  students  seemed  to 
have  garnered  during  their  study  here.  In 
my  view,  the  student  exchange  program  has 
been  an  overwhelming  success. 

Most  of  the  foreign  students  here  have 
come  to  recognize  that  we  have  created  our 
own  variegated,  dynamic  culture:  that  our 
hallmark  is  freedom;  that  we  have  no  cul- 
tural "party  line"  in  our  country  imposed 
.  from  the  top.  They  see  that  we  have  scxne 
serious  problems  but  they  see.  also,  that 
we  are  at  work  on  these. 

However.  I  have  found  that  some  still 
lack  a  deep  understanding  of  our  people,  our 
government,  our  history.  Some  fall  to  com- 
prehend the  policy  neoeesltlee  of  America's 
worldwide  responsibilities;  scwne  demand 
an  American  foreign  policy  fashioned  ex- 
clusively in  the  light  of  their  own  country's 
needs. 

Some  are  looking  for  a  neatly  packaged 
American  ideology,  unaware  that  we  live  by 
no  dogma  but  by  an  unwritten  series  of 
hiunanlBtic  Ideals  and  values  which  have 
become  part  and  parcel  of  oxir  lives. 

Now,  If  some  foreign  students  living 
among  mm  aitlll  hold  basic  misconceptions 
of  our  people,  how  little  the  outside  world 
must  know  of  ua.  This  suggests  to  me  the 
need  for  an  Improved  and  ever  expanding 
cultural  exchange  program  throxigh  grow- 
ing endeavors  such  as  we  see  developing 
here  at  the  East-Weet  Center. 

Some  critics  and  friends  of  the  East-West 
Center  have  asked,  "What  are  the  A^tan  na- 
tions contributing  to  the  East-West  Center?  " 
"What  are  they  paying?"  Perhaps  this  is  a 
valid  question,  and  when  you  return  home, 
you  may  give  some  thought  to  the  answer. 
What  contributions  ain  you  and  your  coun- 
try   make    to    this    Alma    Mater    of    yovu^? 

We  Americans,  however,  must  remind  ovir- 
aelves  that  Asia  scholars  and  statesmen  of 
the  past  have  made  great  contributions  to 
our  Western  cultural  heritage.  As  all  of  you 
here  know,  the  East  has  developed  Its  own 
modes  of  art,  thought,  and  culture,  many 
with  profound  differences  from  the  West.  We 
have  not  rejected  nor  have  we  Ignored  that 
which  is  different;  nor  have  we  been  Im- 
peroeptlve  of  what  other  cultures  have  had 
to  offer.  The  East  and  West  have  comple- 
mented one  another;  we  have  learned  from 
each  other  and  we  have  shared  our  cultural 
achievements. 

I  know  that  with  this  audience  of  experts 
on  Asian  cultures  I  need  not  go  on  with  a 
long  recital  of  what  Asia  has  contributed  to 
our  Western  World  or  to  this  Center's  herit- 
age. Perhaps,  a  brief  reference  to  a  few 
widely  disparate  examples  may  sufllce  to 
make  the  point;  the  contributions  to  philos- 
ophy and  religion  of  Confucianism.  Bud- 
dhism. Mohaminedanlsin,  and  Hinduism;  the 
educational  techniques  employed  by  the 
great  Chinese  educator,  Dr  Hu  Shlh,  in  wip- 
ing out  mass  illiteracy;  the  courageous  ex- 
ample of  Ramon  Magsaysay;  the  life  and 
spirit  of  Mahatma  Oandhi;  the  cultural 
heritage  passed  on  through  the  stories  me- 
tropolis of  Vranjl  In  India  and  the  ancient 
city  of  Angor  Wat  In  Cambodia;  the  classi- 
cal dance  and  drama  (Noh  and  Kabukl)  from 
Japan,  and  the  Ballnese  dance;  Korean  wood- 
block printing:  King  Chulalongkom'B  in- 
spired laadersbip  In  modernizing  Thailand; 
great   sclentiflc   discoveries    of    Nobel    prise - 


Winners  in  nuclear  physics.  Yang  Chra-nlng. 
among  others;  other  sclentiflc  dlaooveries  of 
note  such  as  the  magnetic  n«edle  (the  com- 
pass) and  the  lock,  earliest  axamples  of 
which  go  back  in  Japanese  history  predating 
the  Nineveh  palaces  o(  4,000  years  ago. 

And.  Anally,  let  us  not  forget  that  we  in 
America  owe  our  very  discovery  by  the  out- 
side world  to  the  fact  that  Columbus  was 
searching  for  a  bhort  route  to  Asia  and 
■tumbled  upon  our  piece  of  land. 

Thus,  we  see  Asia  has  made  its  contribu- 
tions to  our  Western  World  and  to  the  herit- 
age of  this  Center.  But  none  of  us  in  this 
room  tonight  can  claim  credit  for  tills 
heritage  from  the  past.  No,  we  have  our  own 
marks  to  make  In  this  imperfect  world.  But 
marks  will  be  made  in  our  generation  Just  as 
they  have  been  made  in  the  past. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  an  inscription  on 
our  Archives  Building  in  Washington.  This 
inscription  reads  "What  Is  past  is  prologxie." 
A  tourist,  visiting  Washington,  riding  in  a 
taxi  past  our  Archives  Building  noted  the 
inscription  and  asked  the  taxi  driver.  "What 
does  that  mean?"  The  taxi  driver,  being 
unschooled  but  well  able  to  express  himself 
In  understandable  terms,  reflected  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  explained:  "  'What  is  past  Is 
prologue' — Uiat  means  man,  you  ain't  seen 
nothing  yet." 

I  see,  therefore,  in  your  individual  futures 
outstanding  achievements  in  the  service  of 
your  countries  and  in  the  promotion  of  the 
objectives  of  this  center.  No  one  here  to- 
night can  predict  what  the  mark  of  anyone 
of  us  may  be — 10,  15,  20  years  from  now.  But 
marks  there  will  be — some  ntore  significant 
than  others,  perhapM.  The  horizon  is  limit- 
less. To  quote  Emerson:  "It  Is  ttie  eye  that 
makes  the  horiaon."  It  Is  your  eye,  your 
hopes,  your  aspirationa  your  industry,  your 
dedication  of  purpose  which  will  help  shape 
this  world  of  ours.  Some  of  you  may  go  on 
to  be  political  leaders — as  other  alumni  of 
US.  cultural  exchange  programs  have  done. 
Others  of  you  may  become  influential  leaders 
of  your  communities  and  societies  as  teach- 
ers, lawyers,  Judges,  engineers.  We  can't  all 
become  prime  ministers,  but,  let's  say,  you 
become  an  honorable  and  humble  teacher. 
Reflect  upon  the  impact  of  a  single  teacher 
In  a  training  institution  in  yoxir  homeland 
who  teaches  300  teachers,  each  of  whom  goes 
forth  to  teach  300  students  per  year  for  20 
years.  How  many  young  people  do  you 
think  that  single  teacher  has  Influenced? 
Figure  It  out.  You  will  come  up  with  an 
answer  of  1.800,000  young  boys  and  girls  In- 
fluenced in  your  homeland  by  that  single 
teacher. 

May  I  suggest  that  you  graduating  stu- 
dents ask  yourselves:  "What  can  I  do  with 
my  life  to  promote  the  objectives  of  this 
East-West  Center?  What  can  I  do  to  repay 
those  who  placed  so  much  faith  in  me  by 
selecting  me  for  this  wondrous  opportunity 
to  study  here?" 

Let  me  tell  you  about  one  lad  who  asked 
himself  such  a  question  back  In  1949.  Thl.s 
lad  is  neither  a  chief  of  state  nor  a  politi- 
cal leader  In  his  country.  But  you  Judgp 
for  yourself  as  to  whether  he  may  be  grat- 
ified today  with  the  answer  be  can  supply  to 
his  own  question  of  15  years  ago. 

This  lad  is  Paul  Koutny.  He  is  the  founder 
and  director  of  the  Institute  of  European 
studies.  Back  in  ItHO,  when  I  wa£  sta- 
tioned in  Vienna,  I  selected  Paul  Koutny. 
along  with  48  other  Austrian  students,  to 
visit  the  United  States  for  a  year  of  study 
at  American  universities  and  colleges  This 
was  our  first  wave  of  Austrian  students  U) 
America  after  World  War  II.  I  suggested  t^i 
that  group  before  they  left  Austria,  as  I 
have  done  tonight  with  you,  to  ask  them- 
selves: "What  can  I  do  to  promote  the 
objectives  of  cultural  exchange?  What  can  I 
do  with  my  life  to  repay  those  who  placed 
so  much  faith  In  me?  "  Paul  Koutny  took 
these    queotlons    seriously.      A    year    later. 


when  he  returned  to  Austria  he  bad  with 
23  of  some  cd  the  most  wbclesofne 
can  imlverslty  students  I  have  ever  m^ 
in  my  life.  Paul  had  oonvtaced  these  joum 
Americans  that  he  could  arrange  for  tli^ 
to  cross  the  ocean  and  study  at  the  Uq1««. 
slty  of  Vienna,  see  Rome,  Paris,  London,  Bsl. 
gium — and  all  at  a  oast  less  than  their  si. 
pens*  of  going  to  school  away  from  horns  ki 
the  United  States.  (You  could  do  this  fa 
those  days  Immediately  after  the  war  i  Pt^ 
arranged  for  these  33  students  to  get  so*. 
nomlcal  boat  passage;  b*  chartered  a  bei 
in  Amsterdam  and  took  the  students  on  t 
lour  of  Europe;  he  registered  them  at  tk« 
University  of  Vienna  in  credit  courses;  hs 
negotiated  with  a  cafe  to  supply  the  st«. 
dents  with  a  warm  lunch  every  day  for  % 
moet  reasonable  price;  he  had  them  put  up 
in  Austrian  homes. 

Now,  today,  cultural  exchange  is  Paul 
Koutny's  business.  The  Institute  of  Eurs> 
pean  Studies  now  has  four  centers:  one  ^ 
Madrid,  one  in  Vienna,  one  in  Paris,  and  oas 
In  Prelburg.  As  of  today,  more  than  3,M0 
American  young  men  and  women  have  had 
their  horisons  broadened,  because  Ps«l 
Koutny  had  his  horizon  broadened  back  In 
1949.  As  of  today,  more  than  2,000  Ameri- 
can young  men  and  women  have  had  the  ■4> 
vantage  of  study  abroad  because  Paul  Kout- 
ny. 15  years  ago,  asked  himself:  "What  can  I 
do  to  promote  mutual  understanding  In  thk 
world;  what  can  I  do  to  make  this  a  bett« 
world,  at  peace?" 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world — In  ths 
Middle  East — we  have  the  American  Unl- 
verslty  of  Beirut.  This  university  has  as  tti 
motto:  "The  realm  in  which  we  share  k 
vastly  greater  than  the  realm  in  which  tN 
differ."  Operating  under  that  concept  tlM 
American  University  has  turned  out — ovw 
the  years — many  of  the  outstanding  polltlcil, 
educational,  technical,  and  cultural  leaden 
of  thettflddle  East.  Chiefs  of  state,  caU- 
net  ministers,  news  editors,  outstanding  sr- 
chitects  and  engineers,  famous  doctors,  uni- 
versity presidents  are  to  be  found  among  tfes 
alumni  of  AUB.  And  you  sbotild  hear,  as  I 
have,  how  these  graduates  of  AUB  boast  Ct 
their  alma  mater  and  speak  of  their  alma 
mater  with  deep  affection. 

A  few  years  back,  I  was  stationed  In  ttat 
Middle  East  and  my  daughter  went  to  school 
In  Beirut.  I  vlsted  her  frequently,  and  on 
one  of  those  visits  I  found  mass  rioting  la 
the  .streets  of  Beirult.  When  I  got  to  ths 
university  I  found,  marching  side  by  slds, 
troops  of  the  government  and  troops  of  the 
rebels,  patrolling  the  groimds  of  AUB.  I 
.asked  Dr.  Paul  Leonard,  then  president  of 
AUB  and  an  old  friend  of  mine,  "What 
goes?  Why  soldiers  patrolling  the  groundst 
And  why  soldiers  from  both  sides?"  Paul 
Leonard  said,  "The  leaders  of  both  sldci 
railed  me  and  asked  if  I  had  any  objec- 
tion to  their  sending  soldiers  to  protect  ths 
university.  I  told  them  we  would  welcome 
their  security  measures."  The  reason,  of 
course,  for  this  show  of  security  Is  that  the 
leaders  of  t>oth  sides  were  products  of  AUB. 
This  was  their  alma  mater,  and  nobody — but 
nobody — was  going  to  damage  or  destroy 
their  alma  mater.  Such  affection  for  an  In- 
stitution by  its  alumni.  I  predict,  will  bs 
held  by  the  alumni  of  the  East-Weet  Cen- 
ter In  the  days  ahead  as  this  Center  makes 
lt«  mark  on  the  world  scene 

I  have  given  you  a  few  examp'.ee  of  values 
In  cultural  exchangee.  TTiere  are,  of  course, 
many  others  we  could  describe  but  our  time 
is  too  limited.  Fifteen  years  ago  whe)Q  I 
started  in  cultural  exchanges  there  was  not 
a  single  university  or  college  in  India  teach- 
ing American  literature  or  American  history 
in  organized  courses  of  study.  TXxlay  there 
are  29.  Fifteen  years  ago  we  had 
very  little  in  our  school  offerings  about  AmU 
and  the  Pacific.  Tcxlay  our  sobools  are 
making  great  strides  with  eabject  matten 
in  theae  areas.  President  Kennedy  was  a 
foreign  student  in  another  land.     Our  See- 


niesy  of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  studied  abroad. 
We  could  go  on  with  many  more  examples  of 
leaders     who    profited     from     cultural     ex- 

gt^anges.  

Ten  years  from  now — as  certain  as  we 
meet  tonight — eomeone  wUl  stand  here  be- 
fore an  East-West  Center  graduating  group 
»ad  extol  the  achlevetnents  of  tiie  alunuil  of 
UiiB  Center.  The  Image  of  the  East-West 
Center  will  then  be  not  that  ascribed  to  it  by 
jrlUos  of  the  day.  but  rather  will  be  the 
iniage  you  have  given  It.  One  of  you  may 
return  as  a  head  of  your  State  to  address 
^  East-West  Center  gradtiatlng  class. 
Young  people  have  a  special  importance  to- 
day: some  are  already  leading  their  na- 
Xiotia.  Others  are  in  positlone  of  significant 
political  power.  It  has  Ijeen  said  that  the 
olAOsroom  today  U  only  a  few  short  years 
sway  from  the  ix'eeidential  palace  for  some. 
There  is  KenneUh  Kaunda,  for  example. 
Kaunda  is  39.  He  has  headed  the  Northern 
Rbodealan  nationalist  movement  since  he 
vu  33.  Oekar  Kambona,  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter erf  Tanganyika  is  32.  Sekou  Toure  be- 
came President  of  independent  Guinea  at 
about  the  same  age. 

Tom  Mboya,  Minister  for  Justice  In  Kenya, 
has  been  in  the  front  rank  of  his  country's 
leadership  for  a  number  of  years.  He  is  still 
in  his  thirties. 

The  list  oould  go  on  and  on.  and  It  Is  not 
limited  to  Africa.  Ruflno  Heckonova,  Mlnls- 
tsr  of  Finance  o*  the  PhUippines  is  only  33. 
General  Khanh  of  Vletaiam  Is  in  his  thirties. 
Although  these  are  examples  of  a  current 
trend  In  world  leadership,  it  is  worth  men- 
tioning that  several  of  our  early  leaders  in 
the  United  Statee — in  those  days  when  we 
were  an  emerging  nation — would  qualify  for 
this  group  on  the  basis  of  age.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson was  only  33  when  he  drafted  the 
Declaration  of  Ind^>endence.  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  but  30  when  he  wrote  most 
of  the  Federalist  Papers,  and  James  Madison 
was  36  when  he  wrote  the  rest  of  them. 

Current  history  suggests  that  the  leaders 
of  the  developing  nations  throughout  the 
world  for  the  next  few  decades  will  come 
from  young  Intellectuals  and  students  like 
yourselves. 

Now,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  give  you 
Just  a  few  figures  concerning  the  general 
magnitude  of  oxir  educational  exchange  pro- 
gram with  other  countries. 

There  are  over  70,000  foreign  students  from 
about  150  countries  and  territories  study- 
ing m  the  United  States  In  more  than  1,800 
imlversltlee  and  colleges  today.  There  are 
same  20,000  American  students  abroad  study- 
ing at  about  6O0  institutions  in  some  60 
countries.  Over  20,000  foreign  students  went 
home  last  year.  I  would  guess  that  we  have 
about  85.000  alumni  of  the  Fulbrlght  pro- 
gram. Kach  year  we  spend  over  »50  million 
for  cultural  exchange.  The  American  uni- 
versities and  service  clubs.  American  com- 
munities and  citizens  spend  many  more  mil- 
lions. In  New  York  City,  alone,  97  organi- 
zations are  devoted  to  helping  the  foreign 
student.  And  yet,  we  are  only  scratching 
the  surface.  Only  1.6  percent  of  students 
In  American  universities  are  foreign.  But 
if  we,  in  the  United  States,  who  are  spend- 
ing millions  on  culttiral  exchange  are  only 
scratching  the  surface,  what  about  yoxn- 
countries?  Can  they  do  more,  can  they 
share  In  some  of  the  cost  and  Initiative  for 
expanding    cultural    exchange    progranvs? 

You  all  have  a  distinctive  role  to  play  in 
organizing  alumni  groups,  in  interpreting  the 
West;  in  helping  American  students  who  may 
visit  you  and  your  country. 

You  will  have  opportunities  for  expanding 
American  studies;  for  helping  your  own  peo- 
ple advance.  You  are  their  Investment  in 
their  future. 

Ask  yourself  "What  can  I  do  to  promote 
the  goals  of  this  Center?  " 

And,  to  some  of  the  American  students 
who  have  expressed  concern  over  what  to  do 
with  their  excess  foreign  currency  upon  leav- 
ing a  country — I  say,  consider  leavmg  it  there 


to  help  support  an  alumni  association  or  use 
it  to  finance  a  scholarship  for  a  worthy 
student  or  pay  the  travel  of  a  student  to  the 
East- West  Center. 

And  we,  who  are  concerned  with  cultural 
exchange  In  the  United  Statee,  have  our  work 

cut  out  for  us : 

We  must  improve  our  selection  procedures, 
orientation  activities,  ctirricular  offerings, 
teaching  of  English,  tecu:hlng  of  other  lan- 
guages, our  hospitality  arrangements.  And, 
to  students  still  studying  here  at  the  Cen- 
ter— much  mc«-e  can  be  done  with  language 
tutoring,  cultural  performancea,  participa- 
tion In  community  life,  in  seminars,  in  writ- 
ing articles.  In  orientation  programs. 

This  Center  has  had  its  critics,  most  of 
whom  have  been  friendly  critics,  who  have 
asked  us  to  hold  a  mirror  up  to  ourselves 
to  better  ourselves.  Those  of  you  from  for- 
eign lands,  now  departing  from  the  Center, 
have  been  here  long  enough  to  learn  that 
thU  is  the  American  way.  We  give  the  head- 
lines to  our  shortcomings.  We  turn  the  spot- 
light on  the  warts  and  blemishes  in  our 
society.  An  injustice  breaks  out  \n  one  of 
our  50  States  and  bang— the  TV  cameras 
grind,  the  headlines  are  written,  the  movie 
cameras  are  there,  and  the  spotlight  U  turned 
on.  And  why?  So  that  we  may  improve 
ourselves. 

But  in  turning  that  spotlight  on  our  fall- 
ings, we  are  not  apologeUc— for  we  confld- 
enUy  know  that  we  have  accomplished  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  any  group  of  people 
in  the  world  in  promoting  social  Justice  and 
that  our  goals  in  humanity's  Interests  are 
sound  and  Just. 

Those  of  us  in  thU  roc«n  tonight  may  feel 
proud  that  we  are  a  part  of  a  program  that 
attempts  to  buUd  respect  for  our  own 
Nation  and  seeks  ways  to  help  us  understand 
each  other  and  learn  from  each  other. 

I  am  grateful  that  my  ancestors  in  Amer- 
ica did  not  lack  a  compelling  faith  in  educa- 
tion  and   educational   exchanges;    and   that 
they  had  the  foresight  to  send  our  scholars 
abroad  and  to  bring  experts  and  scholars  to 
America.     If  we  are  a  great  nation  today  it 
is    due.    In   part,   to  what   we   have   learned 
from  others.     Funds  we  put  into  our  cul- 
tural exchange  program  today  are,  in  a  way, 
a  partial  repayment  of  otir  debt  to  the  world 
for  what  we  have  learned  from  the  world, 
I  am  grateful  that  we  have  leaders  today 
that  do  not  lack  that  faith  our  ancestors  had 
in   cultural   exchanges.     The   foresight   and 
Imagination   of  Governor   Burns,   President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  Congfreesman  John 
J.  Rooney   in  the  House  of  Representatives 
deserve   special   note   at   this   time.      As   you 
know,  if  it  had  not  been  for  President  (then 
Senator)       Johnson's      and      Congressman 
RooNKT  's  Initiative  and  determination  in  the 
task  of  gaining  enactment  of  the  authorizing 
legislation  for  this  Center  we  would  not  be 
here    tonight    taking    peirt    in    this    farewell 
ceremony  of  ptu-ticipants  in  an  exciting  imo- 
gram     of     interchange     between     East     and 
West — a  program  that  seeks  to  build  a  road 
to   ultimate  pecice   In   this  turbulent  wwld 
through  sharing  knowledge. 

ThU  Center  has  already  made  a  mark  on 
the  world  scene.  But  like  that  inscription 
on  our  Archives  Building: 

"What  is  past  U  prolog  "—man.  you  ain't 
seen  nothing  yet! 


dom,  expedite  consideration  and  approv- 
al of  the  bill,  HU.  5673,  we  recently 
and  resoundingly  passed  here  which  re- 
quires local  manufacturers  of  steel  ship- 
ping containers  from  foreign  steel  to  in- 
dicate the  country  of  origin  of  the  steel 
on  the  container. 

I  think  it  should  be  emphasized  and  re- 
membered that  this  measure  intends  no 
projection  of  restraint  of  trade.  It  is 
similar  to  the  required  description  of 
ingredients  on  food  and  drug  containers ; 
its  essential  purpose  is  to  provide  infor- 
mation so  that  the  general  public  will  be 
alerted  to  the  use  of  American-made 
steel  products  if  they  so  desire.  Tttis 
measure  leaves  that  choice  entirely  up  to 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy  and. 
therefore,  cannot  be  open  to  any  criti- 
cism of  discrimination. 

I  hope  our  legislators  in  the  other  body 
will  recognize  that  the  present  level  of 
production  among  American  steel  pro- 
ducers adds  to  the  urgency  of  the  cur- 
rent situation.  Unemployed  steel  work- 
ers and  hard-pressed  manufacturers 
caught  in  the  cost-price  squeeze  should 
be  extended  every  reasonable  aid  toward 
the  inspiration  of  an  increasing  demand 
for  the  home  product. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  adoption  of  this 
legislation  a  concerned  citizenir  will  be 
provided  information  upon  which  they 
may  make  a  free  decision  in  the  open 
market.  In  my  conviction  this  measure 
is  timely;  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
steel  industry,  the  steel  workers,  and  the 
general  public.  For  these  reasons,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  promptly  pass  H.R. 
5673  and  that  it  may  soon  become  law. 


Martdng  of  Sted  Container 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  17, 1964 

Mr.  DONOHUE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  earn- 
estly hope  the  Senate  will,  in  their  wis- 


G>ordinated  Planning,  Now,  for  the  Pres- 
ervation and  Development  of  Our 
Water  and  Land  ReMorcet  Is  Impcra- 
tive  for  Fnture  National  Welfare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  iCAssACHtrsnTB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Thursday,  August  13, 1964 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  back 
on  July  13,  1961,  our  late  and  beloved 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  recom- 
mended to  Congress  the  original  river 
basin  planning  bill  whose  fundamental 
objectives,  to  provide  for  devel(«>ment  of 
comprehensive  river  basin  plans,  biennial 
assessments  of  regional  water  needs  and 
supplies,  aid  to  the  States  and  encour- 
agement of  more  efficient  water  develop- 
ment, management  and  use,  are  practi- 
cally the  same  as  8.  1111  that  passed 
the  Senate  late  last  year  and  is  now 
pending  in  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee.  I  very  ear- 
nestly urge  and  hope  the  leadership  of 
both  sides  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  members  of  this  outstanding 
committee  will  cooperate  in  their  efforts 
to  present  this  "vitally  important  measure 
to  the  House  for  action  before  this  Con- 
gress concludes. 

In  my  deepest  cMiviction.  sustained  by 
the  testimony  of  all  authorities,  this  bill 
will  have  a  more  lasting  effect  upon  the 
lives  >f  all  ovir  citizens,  their  economics. 
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and  their  resources,  than  almost  any 
other  bill  that  could  be  presented  to  the 
Congress.  The  vital  necessity  of  deal- 
ing with  our  water  resource  problems  is 
Increasingly  urgent,  as  evidenced  by  ex- 
pert testimony,  that  before  the  year  2000, 
if  adequate  steps  are  not  begun  now, 
every  section  of  this  Nation  will  be  con- 
fronted with  serious  water  supply  dif- 
ficulties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  prominent  provisions 
of  S.  1111,  which  carry  out  the  basic  pur- 
poses recommended  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, are  briefly  these:  it  will  establish 
a  Water  Resources  Council  with  the  re- 
sponsibility to  make  plans  now  for  the 
conservation  of  our  water  resources:  It 
will  set  up  a  pattern  of  operation  for  the 
Federal -State  River  Basin  Planning 
Commissions;  it  will  provide  a  program 
of  aid  to  States  for  water  resources  plan- 
ning by  authorizing  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  money  for  10  years  for  ap- 
p<»-tlonment  to  the  States  on  a  matching 
basis  to  develop  their  Independent,  intra- 
state and  Interstate  water  resource  plan- 
ning by  whatever  agencies  with  which  the 
States  w(»-k. 

In  this  connection,  Mr  Speaker,  It  Is 
my  sincere  hope  and  appeal  that  this 
Congress  will  approve  legislation,  which 
this  House  passed  In  the  last  Congress, 
creating  a  New  England  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources  compact  which 
would  consider  the  whcde  of  New  England 
as  an  interdependent  geographical  unit 
for  the  development  and  managing  of  our 
regional  natural  land  and  water  re- 
sources. Already  four  of  our  New  Eng- 
land States,  Massachusetts.  Connecticut, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island  have 
ratified  such  a  compact  by  State  legis- 
lative action. 

Other  sections  of  this  measure  set  up 
very  prudent  and  very  practical  provi- 
sions for  the  funding  and  cooperative 
operation  of  the  different  units  and  ele- 
ments, in  the  Federal  and  State  levels, 
to  keep  this  program  in  effective  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  counti-y  has  been 
struggling  for  55  years  to  set  up  an  Intel- 
ligent, comprehensive,  practical  plan  to 
adequately  deal,  throughout  the  Nation, 
with  the  desperately  urgent  problems  of 
water  supply,  distribution,  pollution, 
variability  and  floods.  Every  recog- 
nized authority  and  conservation  orga- 
nization in  the  United  States  has  recom- 
mended such  action.  The  opportunity 
to  take  such  action,  in  the  national  wel- 
fare. Is  contained  in  the  excellent  m^eas- 
ure,  S.Ull,  and  I  again  lu-ge  that  appro- 
priate steps  be  taken  to  promptly  bring 
the  bill  before  us  for  passage,  in  the  near 
future,  before  the  Congress  ends. 


TIm  EttabKskaeBt  of  as  Adhaouttrative 
Co^CKBce  ■  Ike  UaiteJ  States  Is 
Urgently  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or   MASSACH  USKTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  17,  1964 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  legis- 
lation to  establish  an  Administrative 
Conference  in  the  United  States  is 
urgently  needed  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  expediently  follow  up  the  action 
we  recently  took  here  on  this  subject 
so  that  it  may  be  congresslonally  ap- 
proved for  Presidential  consideration  and 
sigrUng  before  adjournment. 

As  you  swe  aware,  the  bill,  S.  1664, 
with  recommended  amendments,  was 
presented  to  the  House  with  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  pertinent  subcom- 
mittee and  of  the  whole  House  Judiciary 
Committee  itself,  and  by  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Rules  Committee.  Seldom  has 
there  been  more  general  membership 
agreement  on  a  legislative  proposal. 

The  reason  for  this  sigreement  Is  our 
universal  understanding  that  if  there 
was  ever  a  legislative  proposal  that 
would  be  helpful  to  taxpayers,  to  Liti- 
gants, and  to  applicants  appearing  before 
various  Federal  agencies,  this  is  the  bill 

This  proposal  provides  a  way  by  which 
those  of  us  who  have  had  occasion  to  be 
critical  of  Government  agencies  in  their 
agonizing  delays  and  seemingly  unend- 
less  technical  requirements  and  duplica- 
tions can  bring  fresh  viewpoint  of  ob- 
jective outside  civilian  experts  to  make 
corrections  for  the  wholesome  improve- 
ment and  more  expedient  determinations 
in  the  operations  of  Oovemment  bu- 
reaus. 

Unquestionably  this  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  administrative 
procedures  of  our  Federal  departments 
and  humanize  their  impact  upon  the 
tajtpayer  who  is  supporting  them.  This 
bill  will  confer  great  benefits,  wide  com- 
fort, and  much  Joy  upon  the  general  pub- 
lic and  I  indeed,  and  again  earnestly, 
appeal  for  its  passage,  in  the  national 
interest,  before  this  Congress  concludes. 


LAWS    RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTINQ  Qf 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  oitler  the  printing  o(  « 
document  not  already  provided  lor  by  Um, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  b«  accomp*.' 
nled  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Prlntv 
u  to  the  probable  co6t  thereof.  Any  ex«e«. 
tlve  department,  bureau,  board  or  Indepen^ 
ent  ofBce  of  the  Government  submitting  r»> 
porta  or  doctmienta  in  response  to  Inqulrte 
from  CongresB  shall  submit  therewith  u 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  tht 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
latlng  to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.8. 
Code,  title  44,  »ec,   140.  p.   1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  tht 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44.  sec.   133,  p.  1937) 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SAL* 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publics- 
Uons  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Ctovernment 
Printing  Office.  Washington  25.  D.C  .  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Prlntsr 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  at 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealera  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Doctunents  ahall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorte 
the  resale  of  Oovemment  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment oCBcer  his  a^ent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulatlcns 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Guvernment  (US.  Code,  title  44,  sec  728, 
Supp    2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  ofSce  for  the  Comgrxssional  Ftxcou. 
with* Mr.  Raymond  F.  Nojes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-lia.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subacriptlons  to  the 
Recoko  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  I  cent  fcM*  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  RxcoKC  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CoNORcasioNAi,  Rscoro.  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US    Code,  title  44.  sec.   185,  p    1942). 


/ 


Ske  Wa»  *  Udy  for  AU  Seasou 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 


or    OKJUAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  31.  1964 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  moving  and  eloquent  tributes 
that  anyone  delivered  at  the  DemocraUc 
National  Convention  In  Atlantic  City  was 
paid  by  our  US.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  NaUons.  Adlal  Stevenson. 

Governor  Stevenson  was  speaking  in 
memorlum.  and  quite  properly,  about  the 
late  Mrs.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  who 
contributed  greatly  In  helping  to  encour- 
age the  passage  of  leglslaUon  and  the  Im- 
provement of  conditions  of  all  manner  of 
men,  not  only  In  the  United  States,  but 
also  In  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  because  or 
the  eloquence  of  this  beautiful  tribute, 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.  ,         .  . 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC  )   Poet,  Aug    30, 
1964] 
Shk  Was  a  Ladt  roi  All  Seasons 
(By  Adlal  Stevenson) 
(Editor's  Notx.— The  U-S.   Ambassador   to 
the  United  Natlona  paid  the  following  tribute 
to  the  late  Eleanor  Rooeevelt  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  Thursday  night. 
It  followed  a  preamble  hailing  the  nomina- 
tion   of    Lyndon    B.    Johnaon    and    Hubert 

HUMPHRKT.) 

She  waa  a  lady— a  lady  for  all  seasons. 
And,  like  her  husband,  our  immortal  leader, 
she  left  "a  name  to  shine  on  the  enUblaturea 
of  truth— forever." 

There  Is,  I  believe,  a  legend  In  the  Talmud 
which  tells  us  that  In  any  period  of  man's 
history  the  heavens  themselves  are  held  In 
place  by  the  virtue,  love  and  shining  Integ- 
rity of  12  Just  men.  They  are  completely 
unaware  of  this  function.  They  go  about 
their  dally  work,  their  humble  chores—doc- 
tors, teachers,  workers,  farmers  (nsver  alas, 
lawyers  so  I  understand),  Just  ordinary  de- 
voted citizens — and  meanwhile  the  rooftree 
of  creation  Is  supported  by  them  alone. 

And  I  think  perhaps  there  are  times  when 
nations  or  movements  or  great  political 
parties  are  similarly  sustained  in  their  pur- 
poses and  being  by  the  pervasive,  uncon- 
scious Influence  of  a  few  great  men  and 
women.  Can  we  here,  in  the  Democratic 
Party,  doubt  that  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
throughout  her  selfless  life,  had  in  some 
measure  the  keeping  of  the  party's  conscience 
in  her  special  care?  That  her  standards  and 
integrity  steadied  our  own?  That  her  Judg- 
ment persuaded  the  doubters  and  "too-soon 
despairers"?  That  her  will  stiffened  the 
waverers  and   encouraged   the  strong? 

I  do  not  suggest  some  unworldly  saint 
dwelling  In  remote  regions  of  unsullied  Ideal- 
Um.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  all  know.  Elea- 
nor Rooeevelt  was  a  bonny  fighter,  at  her  be«t 
down  In  the  arena,  face  to  face  with  oppo- 
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nents  and  ideas  she  disapproved.  Uke  that 
other  grand  old  veteran  of  so  many  Demo- 
craUc wars— Herbert  Lehman— in  ripe  old 
age  she  took  on  tasks  that  might  have 
daunted  people  half  their  age.  Whether  It 
was  Communist  bosses  in  the  United  Nations 
or  party  bosses  In  the  precincts,  exploiters  of 
the  poor,  traducers  of  the  faith  of  freedom, 
she  sailed  In,  taU,  courteous,  good-tempered, 
implacable,  and  thwacked  them  with  the 
dispassionate  energy  of  a  good  mother 
chastising  a  bad  boy. 

She  did  not  carry  our  conscience  by  re- 
mote control.  It  was  precisely  her  involve- 
ment that  gave  her  such  tremendous  Influ- 
ence. Long  before  the  civil  rights  issue 
moved  to  the  forefront  of  the  Nations  con- 
sciousness, she  was  there,  earning  obloquy 
for  her  quiet  reminders  of  the  Inequalities 
practiced  In  our  land. 

Throughout  the  depression,  her  patient 
Journevs  brought  to  the  President  and 
dramatized  for  the  Nation  the  misery  and 
neglect  of  millions. 

During  the  gray  days  of  national  peril  she 
heartened  the  wounded  and  the  weary. 

And  during  the  affluent  fifties  when  misery 
ran  for  cover  before  the  national  compla- 
cency, she  never  ceased  to  remind  us  of  the 
slums,  disease,  and  deprivation  which  still 
make  up  the  dark  face  of  this  shining  Amer- 
ican planet. 

And  again  when  we  emerged  from  the  war, 
blinking  and  surprised,  to  the  role  of  world 
leadership,  there  she  was  at  the  center  of  the 
effort,  reminding  her  countrymen  of  their 
duties  as  citizens  In  the  greater  society  of 
man. 

It  was  this  gift  for  facing  the  facts  and 
accepting  the  consequences  which  gave  her 
place  among  the  supporters  of  the  rooftree  of 
our  world. 

She  thought  of  herself  as  an  "ugly  duck- 
ling," but  she  walked  in  beauty  in  the  ghet- 
tos of  the  world,  bringing  with  her  the  re- 
minder of  her  beloved  St.  Francis.  "•  •  •  It 
Is  in  the  giving  that  we  receive."  And  where- 
ever  she  walked,  beauty-was  forever  there. 

There  are  always  In  any  society,  as  there 
are  In  ovirs  at  this  moment,  plenty  of  men 
and  women  who  would  like — desplU  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  warning— to  "escape  history." 
to  evade  the  "Gery  trial,"  to  turn  back  the 
clock.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  never  would  and 
never  did.  She  trained  herself  from  the  be- 
ginning of  her  life  to  face  the  realities,  how- 
ever unwelcome  they  might  be,  and  fare 
them  as  she  did.  not  only  In  the  world  around 
her  but  In  her  own  family.  In  her  own  life. 
Few  human  beings  are  called  upon  to  make 
decisions  as  difficult  as  some  of  hers.  Fewer 
stiu — fewer  women.  In  any  case — have  ever 
been  subjected  to  personal  abuse  as  mali- 
cious and  persistent.  But  never  did  she  hide, 
run.  wince,  or  lower  her  head.  Falsity  with- 
ered In  her  presence.  Hypocrisy  left  the 
room. 

And  never  did  she  fall  to  act.  If  anything 
equaled  the  candor  and  courage  of  her  con- 
frontation with  the  facts,  it  was  the  courage 
and  warmth  of  her  response.  She  saw  the 
state  of  our  world  as  well  as  the  most  cyni- 
cal, the  most  despairing,  but  she  never  In- 
dulged In  cynicism,  she  never  gave  up.  She 
believed  in  the  human  heart  because  she 
knew  her  own,  and  she  proved  by  love  what 
all  the  despair  of  a  despairing  time  will  never 
prove — that  hope  U  more  powerful  than  fear. 
She  left  us — our  counselor,  our  friend,  our 
conscience.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
where  she  would  bo  directing  our  great  party 
today  were  she  still  In  our  midst. 
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She  would  bid  us  add  to  the  clvU  liberties 
we  guarantee,  the  extra  dimension  of  oppor- 
tunity without  which  even  rlghu  can  seem 
so  much  emptiness. 

She  would  teU  us  to  look  at  our  great 
cities  and  ask  whether.  In  the  midst  of  over- 
whelming affluence,  we  can  afford  such  mis- 
ery, such   squalor,  such  hopelessness. 

She  would  tell  us  to  labor  on  In  the  vine- 
yards of  the  world,  to  succor  the  needy  and 
to  underpin  the  rule  of  law,  to  check  ag- 
gression and,  with  remorseless  purpose,  to 
seek  p>eace. 

She  would  ask  us  to  engage  ourselves  pro- 
foundly in  the  war  on  poverty  at  home  and 
abroad. 

She  would  urge  us  to  build  the  great  so- 
ciety not  only  In  terms  of  America,  but  of 
all  Gods  children. 

And  she  would  bid  us  do  all  this  not  from 
party  spirit  or  partisan  prejudice  or  anger  or 
bitterness  or  fear  or  contempt.  She  would 
ask  only  for  the  positive  emotions:  love  of 
one's  unfortunate  neighbor,  since  "there  but 
for  the  grace  of  God  go  I":  love  of  our  party 
as  a  mighty  engine  of  social  betterment;  love 
for  a  world  community  threatened  by  the 
same  annihilation  and,  above  all,  love  for 
America,  which  our  Founding  Fathers  first 
dedicated  to  the  great  propositions  of  free- 
dom, equality  and  happiness  and  which  can 
never  fulfill  itself  untU  these  magnificent 
promises  can  be  turned  Into  even  more  mag- 
nificent facts. 

This  is  the  spirit  In  which  she  would  have 
ua  go  out  to  Join  the  everlasting  battle  for 
something  better. 

This  Is  her  lasting  legacy  to  humankind 
and  the  party  she  loved  and  worked  for  all 
her  life. 


National  Bar  Association  Outlines  Posi- 
tion of  Negro  Lawyers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or   ILLXMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  18.  1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary to  the  39th  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Bar  Association,  which 
speaks  authoritatively  for  the  Negro 
lawyers  of  the  country.  The  conven- 
tion was  held  in  Baltimore  and  Edward 
B.  Toles,  distinguished  Chicago  lawyer, 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
Judiciary.    The  report  follows: 

The   Negro   Lawyer   in   Crisis 

Today,  the  Negro  lawyer,  bridging  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  administrations,  witness- 
ing the  events  after  enactment  of  the  civil 
rights  bin.  and  now  embarking  on  one  of  the 
most  Important  presidential  campaigns  In 
history,  stands  on  a  critical  threshold. 

This  Is  a  time  of  crisis  for  Negro  lawyers, 
so  ably  expressed  In  the  words  of  Plutarch 
and  our  beloved  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson,  reminding  us  that  we  are  a  NaUon 
of  laws,  and  the  law  must  prevaU  If  we  are 
to  survive. 


This  Is  also  a  time  for  renewed  steadfast- 
ness to  live  by  the  rule  of  law,  wherever  this 
rule  has  been  violated  it  Is  up  to  us  as  lawyers 
to  spare  no  effort  to  restore  It. 

We  lawyers  know  that  race  rioting  has  no 
place  In  the  American  community  but 
neither  do  the  conditions  that  are  at  Its  root. 

And  so  the  crisis  also  requires  on  the  part 
of  our  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  govern- 
ments a  renewed  steadfastness  to  remedy 
now  the  underlying  causes  of  this  national 
unrest  and  discontent  and  to  bring  full 
equality  of  opportunity  to  the  Negro  lawyer 
as  well  as  the  Negro  citizen. 

Your  committee  Is  grateful  to  the  late 
President  Kennedy  and  President  Johnson 
for  the  Judicial  and  administrative  appoint- 
ments never  before  attained  by  Negro  lawyers, 
but  we  submit  that  "further  action  Is 
needed"  in  the  following  areas: 

1.    rEDERAL      JUDGES 

When  President  Kennedy  took  office  on 
January  20,  1961,  there  were  only  three 
Negro  lifetime  Federal  Judges — one  circuit 
court  of  appeals  and  two  U.S.  customs  court 
Judges;  three  Negro  term  Judges — one  U.S. 
district  court  Judge  for  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  two  District  of  Columbia  municipal  court 
Judges. 

In  his  l.OOO  days  In  office  with  the  passage 
of  the  omnibus  Judgeship  bill  on  May  19, 
1961,  creating  73  new  lifetime  Judgeships, 
President  Kennedy  had  named  126  lifetime 
judges  and  19  term  judges  including  5 
lifetime  Negro  judges — 1  Negro  circuit 
court  of  appeals  judge  and  4  Negro  dis- 
trict court  judges,  the  first  Negro  district 
Judges  in  history  in  Illinois,  Michigan,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  District  of  CoUimbla:  3 
Negro  term  judges — 2  District  of  Columbia 
municipal  court  Judges  and  the  first  Negro 
woman  Judge  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Juvenile  court. 

When  the  Senate  adjourned  without  con- 
firming the  Isist  two  Kennedy  appointed 
Negro  district  court  judges  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  on 
January  7.  1964,  gave  recess  apfxjlntments 
to  the  two  judges  in  order  that  they  might 
be  sworn  in  office  before  the  Senate  recon- 
vened. 

Your  conmiittee  cannot  sf)eak  too  highly 
of  these  appointments  from  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  President  Johnson  but  of 
the  more  than  471  Federal  judges  appointed 
by  Presidents  only  12  are  Negro.  It  is.  of 
course,  disappointing  that  the  vacancy  on 
the  U.S.  customs  court  created  by  the  death 
on  May  6,  1962,  of  our  first  Negro  lifetime 
Federal  judge  app>olnted  •  in  1945  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  has  not  been  filled  with  a 
Negro  successor,  particularly  when  there  are 
two  vacancies  of  the  same  political  party  on 
that  coxirt. 

The  Tax  Coiut  of  the  United  States  has  16 
Judges  appointed  by  the  President.  Your 
committee  on  March  30,  1962,  up>on  being 
advised  by  the  Justice  Department  that  rec- 
ommendations for  filling  an  existing  vacancy 
on  that  court  should  be  made  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  accordingly  recom- 
mended to  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  a  Negro 
special  assistant  to  the  Regional  Commis- 
sioner, Internal  Revenue  Service,  as  a  judge 
of  the  tax  court.  Much  to  our  disappoint- 
ment, the  appointment  went  to  another  ca- 
reer nominee. 

Some  25  Federal  judicial  vacancies  have 
existed  since  your  Committee  reported  In  the 
April  and  July  1964  Issues  of  the  NBA  News 
Bulletin  and  to  this  list  should  be  added 
recent  vacancies  In  New  York's  Southern  Dis- 
trict with  the  death  of  Judge  Archie  O  Daw- 
son and  the  pending  retirement  of  Judge 
Prank  L.  Kloeb  of  the  Northern  District  of 
Ohio  In  September. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  one 
Negro  judge  be  appwinted  to  the  next  va- 
cancy on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court;  the  present 


vacancy  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Ninth  Circuit  Coiu-t 
of  Appeals;  district  court  judges  in  New 
York.  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  Texas;  pres- 
ent vacancies  of  the  two  on  both  the  customs 
court  and  the  court  of  claims;  the  next 
vacancy  on  the  U.S.  Tax  Coiirt  and  two  Negro 
Judges  to  both  of  the  present  two  vacancies 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions. 

2.  U.S.  attorneys 

The  late  President  Kennedy's  assurances 
to  your  committee  on  August  31,  1960,  that 
"there  would  be  far  better  representation, 
on  the  basis  of  merit,  of  all  racial  groups, 
including  particularly  those  who  In  the  past 
have  been  excluded  on  the  basis  of  preju- 
dice," were  fulfilled  early  in  his  administra- 
tion when  he  appointed  for  the  first  time  In 
history  two  Negro  U.S.  attorneys  In  San 
Francisco,   Calif.,   and   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  in  his 
tremendous  civil  rights  crusade  began  first 
in  his  own  Department  which  had  less  than 
10  Negro  attorneys  when  he  took  office.  "Re- 
cruit them.  If  necessary,  but  get  them,"  he 
told  his  department  heads.  "We  can't  be 
pressing  Congress  for  enactment  of  civil 
rights  legislation  and  urging  private  industry 
to  employ  more  Negroes  when  we  aren't 
doing  our  share  along  that  line.  I  want  you 
to  give  immediate  consideration  to  bringing 
more  Negroes  Into  the  Department,  not  only 
here  in  Washington  but  throughout  the 
country." 

The  Department  of  Justice  in  a  May  5. 
1964,  letter  to  your  chairman  stated:  "A 
number  of  Negroes  have  been  appointed  as 
U.S.  attorneys  and  assistant  U.S.  attorneys 
and  we  always  welcome  recommendations 
from  you  of  qualified  lawyers  for  such  posi- 
tions. At  the  present  time  there  are  three 
Negro  U.S.  attorneys  and  35  assistant  UJS. 
attorneys.  In  addition  there  are  43  Negro 
attorneys  In  the  litigating  divisions  of  the 
Justice  Department. 

Your  committee  has  observed  a  recent  Jus- 
tice Department  congressional  request  for 
funds  to  provide  49  additional  attorneys  for 
enforcement  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  and  your 
committee  recommends  that  qualified  Negro 
attorneys  Immediately  apply  personally  or 
through  the  committee  as  the  number  of 
Negro  Justice  Department  attorneys  should 
be  greatly  Increased. 

3.    U.S.   REGULATORY    AGENCIES 

Tliree  Presidential  appointments  to  Negro 
lawyers  on  major  boards  and  agencies  have 
been  made  by  the  administration  In  the  last 
4  years.  They  Include  for  the  first  time  ap- 
pointments to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
However,  a  Negro  lawyer  appointed  to  succeed 
the  first  Negro  Federal  Trade  Commissioner 
was  passed  over  when  the  member  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  Federal  district  court  judgeship 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

Most  important  Federal  board  appoint- 
ment that  Negro  lawyers  have  ever  received 
was  to  the  NLRB  which  decides  more  cases 
each  year  than  all  of  the  U.S.  courts  of  ap- 
peal combined.  There  are  also  several  Negro 
lawyers  employed  by  the  NLRB;  the  present 
Negro  member  had  been  with  the  NLRB  in  a 
top-level  position.  More  Negro  lawyers 
should  apply. 

At  least  fire  Negro  lawyers  Including  two 
women  lawyers  have  been  appointed  to  the 
U.S.  ClvU  Rights  Commission.  President 
Johnson  appointed  recently  an  outstanding 
Negro  woman  lawyer  to  this  Commission  and 
two  Negro  lawyers  have  served  as  general 
counsels. 

Your  chairman,  in  November  1961,  shortly 
after  a  White  House  regional  conference  In 
Chicago,  when  a  vacancy  occurred  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  presented 
a  memorandum  to  President  Kennedy  re- 
questing appointment  of  a  Negro  lawyer  as 
a  member  and  attached  a  copy  of  a  NBA  reso- 


lution adopted  at  our  36tb  annual  meeting 
In  Los  Angeles.  We  pointed  out  that  there 
had  never  been  a  Negro  member  of  the  ICC 
which  was  created  to  regulate  commerce  by 
common  carriers  engaged  In  the  transpHDita- 
tlon  of  passengers  and  property  through  and 
between  the  States. 

Your  committee  particularly  desired  the 
appointment  of  a  Negro  lawyer  to  this  im- 
portant 11 -member  Commission  appointed 
for  7-year  terms;  not  more  than  6  members 
can  be  appointed  from  the  same  political 
party. 

In  view  of  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  man- 
date In  Boynton  v.  Vnginia,  364  U.S.  454 
(1960),  following  prior  settled  rulings,  new 
ICC  regulations  adopted  at  the  request  of 
Attorney  General  Kennedy  on  September  22, 
1961,  barring  segregation  In  waiting  rooms 
and  other  terminal  facilities,  and  the  recent 
Civil  Rights  Act,  a  Negro  lawyer  should  be 
appointed  to  the  next  vacancy  on  this  Com- 
mission. 

The  first  woman  to  ever  serve  on  the  ICC 
was  appointed  by  President  Johnson  and 
was  sworn  in  to  the  $20, 000 -a- year  post  in 
May.  We  hope  that  the  next  vacancy  will  be 
filled  by  a  Negro  lawyer,  as  well  as  Negro 
lawyers  to  the  Federal  Power,  Federal  Com- 
munications. Federal  Aviation.  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics. U.S.  ClvU  Service  and  all  other  Fed- 
eral boards  and  commissions. 

4.    U.S.    REFEREES    IN    BANKRUPTCY    AND    US 
COMMISSIONERS 

In  April  1964,  your  committee  requested 
the  assistance  of  the  Justice  Department  in 
securing  the  appointment  of  Negro  referees 
in  bankruptcy  and  U.S.  commissioners.  Of 
more  than  260  referees  serving  In  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts,  there  is  only  one  Negro  referee. 
Appointed  more  than  4  years  ago  In  Detroit, 
Mich.,  the  former  law  clerk  to  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  Judge  is  one  of  four  Michigan 
referees  hearing  cases  where  in  Detroit  the 
number  of  Negro  voluntary  bankruptcy  cases 
are  over  25  percent.  Chicago,  ni.,  with  six 
referees,  has  over  35  percent  annual  Negro 
bankruptcy  cases  with  no  Negro  referees. 

Of  more  than  100  U.S.  commissioners  serv- 
ing in  Federal  district  courts  who  hold  pre- 
liminary hearings  and  set  bail  In  criminal 
cases,  there  have  been  no  Negroes  appointed 
since  a  Trenton.  N.J.,  Negro  lawyer  was 
named  on  September  29,  1952.  He  was  the 
first  Negro  commissioner  since  reconstruc- 
tion and  won  national  prominence  as  de- 
fender of  the  famous  "Trenton  Six  Case." 

Tlie  Justice  Department's  reply  to  your 
chairman's  request  stated:  "Appointments  of 
referees  and  commissioners  are  the  exclusive 
province  of  the  Federal  district  courts,  and 
the  Justice  Department  plays  no  role  in  their 
selection." 

Negro  lawyers  should  apply  through  their 
U.S.  Senators,  local  political  organizations 
and  Judges  of  the  Federal  courts  for  consid- 
eration for  appointment  to  these  positions. 

5.    president's   COMMrrTEE   ON    EQUAL    EMPLOY- 
MENT   OPPORTUNITY 

In  Chicago  on  May  22,  1964.  President 
Johnson  wrote  a  message  to  a  Regional  Con- 
ference of  Community  Leaders  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity.  Attended  by  1.200 
representatives  of  labor,  business,  employers, 
and  your  chairman  representing  NBA.  the 
President  Inquired,  "How  can  we  best  ham- 
mer out  clear-vut  programs  that  will  lead 
to  the  elimination  of  bias  and  prejudice  and 
provide  for  the  expansion  of  free  and  equal 
opportunity  for  employment  of  all  men  and 
women,  regardless  of  race  or  color  or  re- 
ligion?" The  answer  for  Negro  lawyers  In 
crisis  is  Increased  employment  In  the  Federal 
Goveriunent  as  an  example  to  private  corpo- 
rations and  law  firms  In  the  integration  of 
Negro  lawyers  Ln  Government  and  private 
Industry. 

The  Nation's  5.000  Negro  lawyers  need  the 
assistance  of  the  President's  committee  in 
obtaining  more  of  the  positions  described  In 
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thU  report  and  also  the  committee's  aid  In 
obUming  legal  posltlonj  In  corporations. 
bankM  and  to  the  Nation's  large  law  nrma 
wblcb  at  present  employ  no  Negro  lawyers. 

At     the     Association     of     American     Law 
Schools   Convention   on    December   29.    1963, 
in    Los    Angeles,    the    association's   outgoing 
president.    Columbia    law    professor.    Walter 
Gelhorn,  expressed  concern  about  the  pro- 
fession's failure  to  encourage  young  Negroes 
to  study  law.    "Many  law  schools  are  eagerly 
prepwred    to    welcome    Negro    entrants,    but 
applicants   for   admission   are  rare."   he   said. 
Secretary  of  Labor.   W.   WlUard   Wlrtz.   who 
is  also  vice  chairman  of  the  President's  ccwn- 
mlttee.    replied:    "Tour    concern,    from    that 
report,  about  the   fact   that  you  cannot  get 
enough  good  young  lawyers  to  come  to  the 
law  schools,  I'll  give  you  two  answers  to  It. 
One   Is   In   the  recent    Issue  of   the  Harvard 
law   record   to   which    you   listed   the   things 
that  employer  firms  are  Int^eeted  In,  posi- 
tively and  negatively.     Negro  has  a  minus 
3.5  which  is  surpassed  only  by  those  who  are 
In  the  lower  one-half  of  the  class,  those  who 
are  female,  and  those  who  are  badly  groomed. 
And  we  made  a  study  recently,  or  a  survey, 
to  find  out  how  many  Integrated  law  firms 
there  are  In  the  country.     We  were  able  to 
find  35  In  the  whole  country.     Well  you  are 
kidding  yourselves  If  you  thlnli  you  are  go- 
tog  to  get  good  Negro  boys  to  come  to  law 
school  when  they  are  going  to  be  ruled  out 
because    their    race    la    next    to    their    being 
badly  groomed  as  far  as  employers  are  con- 
cerned and  they  cannot  go  Into  totegrated 
law  firms.    And  If  you  are  saying  I'm  getting 
the   cart   before   the  horse,   I'm   not.    because 
It  was  3   years  ago  I  tried   to  find  employ- 
ment  for   an   outstanding   graduate    of   our 
law  school  to  Chicago  and  I  could  not  find 
a  single  one  because  he  waited  to  work  In 
an  Integrated  law  firm.     This  Un't  In  protest 
against  this  group.     I  think  thU  group  has 
done  the  most  magnlflcant  Job  of  any  group 
I  know  as  far  as  breaking  down   the  racial 
barriers  are  concerned,  but  I  think  the  legal 
profession  has  got  a  lot  to  answer  for  on  this 
particular  score — that  today  it  Is  the  worst 
segregated  group   In   the   whole  economy  or 
society.     And  we  had  better  stop  taking  our 
signals  from  those  whom  we  are  serving  as 
far  as  some  of  these  things  are  concerned' 
If   the  young  Negro   lawyer  In  the  future 
Is  to  succeed  there  must  be  more  positions 
obtainable  to  Government,  private   Industry 
and  In  Integrated  law  firms  and  the  aid  of  the 
President's  committee   will    greatly  enhance 
his  opportunity  to  attain  these  goals. 

An  excellent  survey  of  "Dlscrlmtoatory 
Effects  to  Law  Firm  Hiring  Practices"  In  the 
,  March  1964  Issue  of  the  Yale  Law  Journal 
•stated:  •'Interviews  with  hiring  partners  In- 
dicated that  the  erection  of  barriers  by  ap- 
plicant* themselves  might  be  especially 
Important  among  Negroes.  Only  a  third  of 
the  hiring  partners,  most  of  whom  had  been 
intervlewtog  applicants  for  many  years, 
could  remember  ever  havlitg  talked  with  a 
Negro  applicant.  And.  although  the  New 
York  firms  have  been  hiring  an  ever-Increas- 
ing number  of  students  from  law  schools 
which  could  not  have  placed  students  In 
those  firms  In  earlier  years,  none  of  the  hir- 
ing partners  could  recall  a  Negro  applicant 
from  outside  the  circle  of  law  schools  tradi- 
tionally supplying  most  of  the  New  York 
corporate  lawyers.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
firms  which  recruit  so  vigorously  within  this 
'magic  circle'  of  schools,  which  In  fact  have 
very  few  Negro  students,  make  virtually  no 
effort  to  recruit  from  otlier  good  law  schools 
which  do  have  substantial  numbers  of  them. 
Again,  a  'tipping  point'  phenomenon  may 
confidently  be  predicted  Although  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  the  partners  was  that  a 
well-qualified  Negro  would  have  an  excellent 
chance  of  getting  a  good  Job  In  New  York  at 
the  present  time,  most  also  felt  that  there 
would    not    b«    Bufflclent    opportunities    for 


Negroes    If   a   substantial    number    of    them 
were  to  apply." 

In  conclusion,  because  of  the  Negro  law- 
yer's limited  employment  opptM'tunlties,  It  Is 
disheartening  to  learn  that  one  of  the  lees 
pleasant  aspects  of  our  profession  la  the 
dwindling  number  of  Negro  lawyers;  that  of 
the  22  million  Negro  population  we  are  not 
producing  the  needed  number  of  Negro  law- 
yers—lees than  90  Negro  lawyers  to  the 
South  and  only  11  to  the  Stote  of  Missis- 
sippi. But  It  U  also  heartening  to  learn  of 
our  progress,  to  Judicial  and  odmtolstratlve 
positions  In  government:  and  recently  a  for- 
mer New  York  Negro  Judge  became  the  first 
Negro  elected  to  the  board  of  a  major  U.S. 
manufacturing  company  and  a  former 
admlnlstraUve  assistant  to  President  Elsen- 
hower became  the  first  Negro  to  be  made  an 
assistant  vice  president  of  the  wwld's  largest 
privately  owned  bank.  The  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  John  W. 
Macy,  Jr..  and  a  member  of  the  President's 
committee,  reports  that  two  Negro  attorneys 
employed  in  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
NLRB  are  among  attorneys  admitted  to  com- 
pete for  the  position  of  hearing  examiners. 

Indeed,  perseverance  1»  more  prevailing 
and  many  things  which  cannot  be  overcome 
when  they  are  together  yield  themselves  up 
when  taken  little  by  little. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edward  B.  Tot.ES. 

Chairman.  Sational  Bar  Association 
Committee  on  Judiciary. 


Address  of  Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Friday,  August  21,  1964 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  submit  herewith 
a  thought-provoking  speech  delivered  by 
Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh,  executive  secre- 
tary. National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council,  at  the  dedication  of  the  North 
American  Aviation.  Inc..  Science  Center. 
James  Howard  Kindelberger  Memorial 
Laboratories,  Thousand  Oaks,  Calif. 

These  remarks  emphasize  the  need  for 

basic  research  to  maintain  the  advance 

of  U.S.  technology,  and  I  know  they  will 

be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues: 

Addriss  bt  Db.  Edward  C.  Welsh.  Execittive 

Secretart,     National     Aeronautics     and 

Space  Council,  at  the  Dedication  or  the 

North    American    Aviation.    Inc.,   Science 

Center,      James      Howard       Kindelberger 

Memorial    Laboratories,    Thousand    Oaks, 

Calif. 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  with  you  In  such 
pleasant  surroundings  and  to  participate  In 
the  dedication  of  these  outstanding  facilities 
for  the  advance  of  science.  I  appreciate 
North  American's  invitation  to  speak  on  tj^ls 
occasion— first  because  of  my  close  connec- 
tion with  aerospace  developments,  and  sec- 
ond, because  I  cherish  the  memory  of  an 
acquaintance  with  Dutch  Kindelberger.  In 
this  connection,  I  would  like  to  commend 
Lee  Atwood  and  his  associates  for  their  fine 
Judgment  In  dedicating  the  laboratories  to 
Dutch's  memory.  This  science  center  typi- 
fies the  spirit  that  was  found  to  full  measure 
wlthl»  him — the  willingness  and  even  the 
eagerness  to  adapt  the  organization  to  meet 
new  challenges. 


character  or  the  center 
I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  men- 
tlon  some  of  the  outstanding  features  of  thU 
new  research  organliatlon,  which  have  come 
to  my  attention. 

It  Is  very  significant  that  the  center  does 
not  work  on  any  products,  except  as  It  may 
give  specialized  advisory  help  to  other  divi- 
sions of  the  company.  Rather.  It  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  advance  of  knowledge  In  the 
broad  fields  of  Interest  to  the  company.  The 
application  of  this  knowledge  to  specific 
products   U  the  province  of  others. 

Also,  the  science  center  management  rec- 
ognizes a  fundamental  necessity  In  basic 
research— that  only  the  scientist  with  spec- 
ialized knowledge  In  his  field  knows  how 
to  explore  the  various  theoretical  and  ex- 
perlmentiil  approaches  that  may  lead  to  new 
knowledge  Therefore,  the  center  has  been 
staffed  with  highly  qualified  sclentUts  in 
pertinent  areas  of  Interest,  and  gives  them 
the  most  advanced  facilities  appropriate  to 
their  work.  But.  they  are  not  told  how  to 
conduct  their  research. 

In  short,  this  organization  Is  engaged  to 
what  Is  called  "pure  science"— the  advance 
of  knowledge  for  Its  own  sake — In  contrast 
to    "applied   science." 

Partly  because  of  this  concept,  the  center 
hiis  been  able  to  attract  creative  scientists 
of  the  highest  quality.  The  roster  of  lU 
staff  Ir.cludes  some  of  the  most  respected 
author! Ues  in  the  disciplines  represented 
here. 

-niese  scientists  are  engaged  in  pursuing 
new  knowledge  that  will  benefit  both  the 
company  and  the  Nation.  The  knowledge 
which  each  of  them  g&lns  to  his  specialized 
field  Is  at  the  disposal  of  the  company  to 
helping  to  solve  Its  most  complex  technical 
problems.  I  stress  that  this  same  knowledge 
IS  added  to  the  Nation's  scientific  stockpile 
through  the  close  liaison  maintained  with 
the  rest  of  the  scientific  community. 
missions 
It  Is  often  desirable — sometimes  even  es- 
sential -that  individuals  and  organizations 
have  rather  specific  goals  or  missions.  There 
Is  value  in  knowing  what  the  requirements 
are  -in  having  advance  knowledge  of  what 
Is  expected  of  your  efforts.  But,  I  want  to 
emphasize  the  Importance  of  having  some 
of  our  energies  and  some  of  our  facilities  and 
some  of  t>ur  funds  devoted  to  activities  from 
which  we  cannot  predict  the  end  results. 
This  Is  Investment  In  the  production  of  new 
knowledge,  new  technology,  new  experi- 
ences—as such.  It  Is  an  Investment  essential 
to  progress. 

It  would  Indeed  be  a  sad  state  of  affairs  If 
we  arrived  at  a  condition  of  contentment  and 
satisfaction  with  the  level  of  our  understand- 
ing or  the  status  of  our  technology.  The  man 
who  looks  backward  Instead  of  forward  may 
have  his  uses,  but  leadership  Is  not  one  of 
them. 

In  contrast,  North  American  has,  with  Its 
Investment  in  this  Impressive  Center,  shown 
the  type  of  Individual  leadership  which  will 
help  a  great  nation  grow  greater  to  the  fu- 
ture. 

THE    SPACE    PROGRAM 

President   Johnson   has   said: 

"Seldom  In  Its  lifetime  Is  a  country  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  confronted  with  such  a 
challenge  as  that  of  the  national  space  pro- 
gram. It  enables  our  people  to  devote  their 
skills,  their  courage,  their  Initiative,  and  their 
resources  to  a  continuing  series  of  proJecU 
which  dwarf  their  Imagination  while  enrich- 
ing their  country  " 

No  area  of  endeavor  provides  a  broader  op- 
portunity for  basic  research.  If  one  wished 
to  be  generous  In  his  Judgments,  he  would 
call  "blind '  the  Individual  who  says  we 
should  abandon  the  Apollo  program.  One 
can  be  grateful,  however,  that  the  majority 
of  our  citizens  have  more  confidence  to  the 
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Nation  and  more  faith  In  the  advantages  of 
increased  knowledge.  Those  of  little  faith 
would  have  us  bury  our  talents  rather  than 
invest  them  to  progress 

The  whole  complex  activity  of  exploring 
space  is  important  not  only  bscatise  the  many 
private  and  governmental  organizations  con- 
tributing to  space  flight  are  continually  un- 
covering new  facts,  new  products,  and  new 
processes  which  bring  Immediate  benefits  to 
mankind.  These  benefits  are  only  the  be- 
ginning. Looking  beyond  them,  we  see 
vast  unknown  frontiers  opening  up,  with  un- 
guessable  discoveries  yet  to  b«  made.  Step 
by  step  ws  are  conquering  the  hostile  en- 
vironment of  space.  We  are  accumulating 
new  knowledge  about  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  disproving  old  beliefs  about  them. 

I  would  emphasize  several  points  about  the 
space  program: 

First,  it  Is  here  to  stay: 

Second,  it  promises  a  profitable  return  on 
Investments  to  basic  research; 

Third,  It  will  b«  an  expanding  activity, 
with  no  finite  limits  to  Its  potential; 

Fourth,  It  will  enhance  our  national  secu- 
rity. Btlmulat*  our  accumulation  of  knowl- 
edge, improve  our  standard  of  living,  and 
ftirther  t^e  chances  of  world  p>eace. 

From  time  to  time,  one  hears  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  exploration  of  space  should  be 
slowed  down.  This  would,  of  course,  lessen 
the  benefits  which  flow  so  freely  from  the  pro- 
gram. But,  the  slowdown  proponents  are 
willing  to  deprive  the  Nation  of  such  benefits 
In  the  Interest  of  hoarding  money.  After  all. 
they  say  or  seem  to  say  that  knowledge  and 
accomplishment  and  toternatlonal  prestige 
and  national  security  are  lese  lmp>ortant  than 
money.  Obviously.  I  believe  In  Investing 
money  wisely  rather  than  to  refraining  from 
using  it.  I  believe  these  great  facilities  we 
are  dedicating  today  are  evidence  that  North 
American  shares  this  belief. 

What  is  equally  disturbing  about  those 
who  adhere  to  this  slowdown  philosophy  is 
that  they  dont  understand  that  they  are 
actually  recommending  waste  and  higher 
costs.  To  slow  down  a  carefully  planned 
project  such  as  Apollo  would  be  to  Increase 
its  cost  and  reduce  Its  Ukeltoood  of  timely 
success.  Key  to  the  waste  Involved  Is  the 
breakup  of  highly  competent  teams  of  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  managers.  E^y  also  to 
the  waste  Is  the  resultant  partial  idleness  of 
facilities  rather  than  their  full  use  and  at  the 
same  time  failure  to  make  productive  use  of 
manpower  and  facilities  on  other  new  proj- 
ects. Those  who  propose  a  stretchout  or 
slowdown  In  the  space  program  are.  to  effect, 
arguing  for  toef&clency  and  higher  costs,  as 
well   as  delayed  accomplishments. 

NKW    EMPHASIS    ON    TKCHNOLOCT 

Beyond  particular  applications  In  na- 
tional defense,  or  In  space  programs  the 
rise  of  science  as  a  powerful  national  tool 
has  brought  about  a  significant  change  in  the 
onmplexlon  of  American  Industry.  It  has 
done  so  because  industry  Itself — certainly  the 
aerospace  Industry — has  responded  vigorously 
to  the  challenge. 

To  measure  this  response,  let  us  examine 
Its  history  and  see  where  such  Institutions 
as  this  science  center  fit  Into  the  pattern. 
Until  the  IQSO's.  a  company's  technical  ef- 
fort--as  distinguished  from  manufacturtog — 
was  largely  confined  to  engineering.  There 
were  spectacular  Innovations  that  trans- 
formed the  Wright  Brothers'  Invention  into 
a  potent  military  weapon  and  a  practical 
rommerclal  transport.  But  these  were  prl- 
n\arlly  Imaginative  applications  of  knowl- 
edge, rather  than  new  additions  to  knowl- 
edge. 

During  the  1930'8.  and  particularly  toward 
the  end  of  the  decade  with  the  approach  of 
World  War  II.  we  entered  a  new  phase.  In- 
dustry and  government  launched  conscious 
efforts  In  research — especially  applied  re- 
search.    Among    the    revolutionary    results 


were  radar.  Jet  propulsion,  and  nuclear  fis- 
sion. 

By  the  middle  of  World  War  n  the  mili- 
tary services  were  calling  for  new  types  of 
weapon  systems  tiiat  could  take  mftTiTnnm 
advantage  of  these  scientific  advances.  This 
meant  growtog  emphasis  on  research  and  de- 
velopment to  oontrast  to  straight  production; 
much  longer  leadtlme  to  developtog  new 
products;  the  rise  of  concurrent  develop- 
ment and  production;  and  vastly  tocreased 
development  costs. 

The  response  was  effective  Investment  In 
expensive  new  facilities,  hiring  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  engineers,  diversifying  Into  a  much 
greater  variety  of  activities,  and  generally 
upgrading  the  training  and  skills  of  both 
employees    and   management. 

Still  another  result  was  that  Industry 
began  working  ahead  of  actual  requirements 
for  specific  products.  Larger  and  more  ad- 
vanced facilities  were  established  to  pro- 
mote the  state-of-the-art — lirespectlve  of 
particular  development  or  production  con- 
tracts. In  fact,  technical  progress  made  by 
both  government  and  Industry  had  the  effect 
of  generating  new  requirements.  Such  prog- 
ress made  available  new  possibilities  that  the 
Nation,  for  it«  own  safety,  could  not  afford 
to  Ignore.  In  general,  during  this  period, 
industry  was  concentrating  on  applied  re- 
search— the  pursuit  and  use  of  knowledge  for 
particular  purposes. 

BASIC    RESEARCH 

Now  we  are  observing  a  third  and  most 
remarkable  step  to  the  aerospace  Industry's 
technical  progress.  That  industry's  con- 
scious and  organized  activities  now  begin, 
not  with  engineering,  nor  even  vrtth  toven- 
tlon,  but  at  the  very  sources  of  knowledge. 

From  the  Industry's  standpoint,  a  science 
center,  such  as  this,  accomplishes  at  least 
two  main  purposes.  First,  It  accelerates  a 
company's  own  capacity  to  identify  and  apply 
new  knowledge,  and  thus  strengthens  Its 
competitive  position  to  the  Industry.  At  the 
same  time,  the  center  provides  the  company 
with  a  window  on  the  world's  scientific  proc- 
esses— a  means  of  receiving,  digesttog,  and 
disseminating  the  latest  data  appropriate  for 
the  company's  activities.  These  functions 
should  be  appreciated  by  all  who  have  an  In- 
terest to  our  country,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  a  direct  toterest  to  this  company  as 
stockholders  or  as  employees. 

For  the  Nation,  the  rise  of  bafelc  science  to 
the  aerospace  todustry  has  deep  significance. 
It  means  that  more  p>eople  of  the  highest 
technical  training,  experience,  and  motiva- 
tion will  be  devoted  to  the  quest  for  funda- 
mental knowledge.  These  people  and  these 
facilities  are  really  not  competing  with  uni- 
versity research  centers  or  other  institutions 
already  engaged  in  scientific  tovestlgatlon. 
On  the  contrary,  they  constitute  new  rein- 
forcements In  the  assault  on  the  unknown. 

In  all  of  these  areas  of  continued  tovestl- 
gatlon, the  full-blown  advent  of  basic  science 
In  industry  represents  a  new  era.  The  knowl- 
edge gained  here  becomes  p>art  of  the  entire 
body  of  knowledge  vital  to  the  Nation's  over- 
all progress.  The  advances  made  by  these 
laboratories  are  swiftly  shared  with  others 
throughout  the  country  through  scientific 
publications  and  the  reading  of  papers  at 
technical  symposia.  I  understand  that  for 
2  years  In  a  row,  this  young  organization — 
still  modest  In  size — has  been  the  Nation's 
second  greatest  contributor  of  papers  before 
tl»  American  Physical  Society.  This  Is  an 
asset  not  only  of  North  America,  but  of  the 
United  States  itself. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  attach  profound 
significance  to  today's  dedication.  Indus- 
try's recognition  of  basic  research,  added  to 
Its  long  established  work  to  production,  de- 
velopment, and  applied  research,  gives 
fresh  and  powerfu'  impetus  to  the  Nation's 
scientific  progress.  It  sharpens  still  further 
an  absolutely  essential  tool  to  pursuing  our 
national  purpose. 


I  am  proud  to  have  had  the  opp>ortunlty 
to  participate  to  this  Important  event. 
Thank  you. 


The  Araooji  Kid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  rLoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  31,  1964 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  at  Jacksonville 'b 
Saturday  Morning  Toastmasters  Club 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  presidential 
campaign  was  well  under  way.  I  heard 
there,  four  very  stimulating  speeches. 
The  first  was  by  one  of  the  most  person- 
able men  I  have  ever  met,  Sam  Jennings. 
Now  on  active  duty  In  the  Navy,  he  ap- 
propriately refrained  from  partisanship, 
but  ably  urged  his  fellow  dub  members 
to  use  fully  the  speaking  talents  which 
they  had  been  developing  in  their  club. 
He  said: 

Abllltlefi  are  like  tax  deductions — we  use 
them  or  we  lose  them. 

In  a  more  earthy  vein  he  said: 
Unless  we  apply  our  abilities  we  Just  saw 
sawdust. 

The  next  speaker  was  a  tall  and  lean 
"Florida  cracker"  whose  captivating 
rural  manliness  projected  an  eloquent 
good  humor.  The  speech  of  Graston 
Dickens,  once  from  rural  west  Florida 
and  now  making  a  great  success  for  him- 
self in  metropolitan  Jacksonville,  was  as 

follows: 

The  Arizona  Kid 

They're  havtog  an  electiaa  for  high  sheriff 
to  the  town  of  Little  Elephant  Horn.  Mucli 
to  everyone's  surprise  tlie  Arliona  Kid  an- 
nounces he's  going  to  run  for  the  oflloe.  The 
Arizona  Kid  Is  ncrted  for  betog  quick  on  the 
draw  and  shooting  first  and  asking  questions 
afterwards.  The  respectable  citizens  to  the 
town  are  horrified  at  the  thought  of  his  be- 
tog high  sheriff. 

As  our  story  opens,  several  of  the  Arizona 
Kid's  henchmen  are  waiting  at  tiie  rallroAd 
station  for  him  to  arrive  on  the  nooD  train. 

It's  10:45  ajn.  on  the  station  dock.  A 
small  group  of  responsible  citizens  go  over  to 
visit  the  old  high  sheriff,  Ike.  at  his  farm  to 
persuade  him  to  oome  out  against  the 
Arizona  Kid. 

The  old  shMlff  shakes  his  head.  "Boys, 
rd  like  to  help  you,  but  Tm  getting  on  in 
years,  and  I  don't  feel  it's  my  place  to  toter- 
fere.  I  don't  like  the  Arizona  Kid  any  more 
than  you  do,  but  I'm  not  going  to  get  messed 
up  In  town  politics." 

"But  everyone  respects  you,"  the  citizens 
plead.  "If  you  say  the  Kid's  Irre^xMisible,  a 
lot  of  folks  are  go  tog  to  listen." 

"Boys,  you  know  I  don't  like  to  deal  to 
personalities.  I  got  my  faj-m  and  my  cmXUm 
and  I've  been  through  the  war.  I  Jus*  want 
to  settle  down  and  be  left  alone." 

The  clock  at  the  railroad  station  shows  11 
o'clock  and  Arizona  Kid's  henchmen  are 
whooptog  It  up. 

The  citizens  decide  to  ride  over  and  see 
Pennsylvania  Bill  and  ask  him  if  hell  run 
against  the  Arizona  Kid. 

Pennsylvania  BlU  says,  "If  everyone  to 
tills  town  cctfnes  to  me  and  says  they  want 
me  to  be  sheriff,  then  111  consider  running 
for  the  office.  But  I'm  not  gotog  out  toto  the 
street  and   try  to  stop  the  Arizona  Kid.     I 
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may  not  agree  with  him,  but  Im  not  going 
to  mess  with  him." 

■But  the  old  sheriff  wants  you  to  run 
against  the  Kid,"  Bomeone  says.  "You  know 
the  Arizona  Kid  will  set  Uttle  Elephant  Horn 
back  20  years."  ,^ 

"I  know  It."  Pennslyvanla  BUI  says,  ana 
Im  available.  But  the  only  way  I  c»n  be 
convinced  Is  U  all  the  townspeople  cairy  me 
on  their  shoulders  down  Main  Street." 

•Would    you    consider    being    deputy    high 

sheriff?"'  .   . 

•I'd  have  to  And  out  where  the  Arizona 
Kid  stood  first,  but  I  wouldn't  rule  It  out." 
It's  1130  and  the  nervous  citizens  go  over 
to  see  former  Deputy  High  Sheriff  Dick. 
They  plead  with  him  to  do  something  about 
the  Arizona  Kid. 

Dick  says.  "Men.  I'll  do  anything  anyone 
wants  me  to— but  I  alnt  going  to  tangle 
with  the  Arizona  Kid.  If  you  can  knock 
him  off.  I'd  be  very  happy  to  run  for  sheriff. 
But  I'm  not  about  to  get  Into  a  fight." 

The  clock  at  the  railroad  station  reads 
11-45  The  citizens  go  to  see  Rock  The  Nel- 
son He  tells  them  he  can't  stop  the  Arizona 
Kid  alone.     He  almost  got  killed  trying. 

■I'm  willing  to  go  out  Into  the  street  with 
a  gang  of  guys  and  I  can  supply  some  guns 
and  horses.  But  the  Arizona  Kid  ha«  me 
outnumbered  and  I  can't  do  It  by  myself." 

Its  5  of  12.  The  responsible  citizens 
hear  the  train  whistle  and  they  all  go  to 
their  houses,  lock  the  doors,  and  pull  down 
their  window  shades. 

At  high  noon  the  Arizona  Kid  gets  off  the 
train  as  his  henchmen  cheer  He  walks  down 
the  main  street  of  Little  Elephant  Horn  pre- 
pared to  shoot  It  out  with  anyone  who  tries 
to  stop  him.  But  no  one  dares  to  come  out 
Into  the  hot  noon  sun. 

As  mentioned,  rumor  has  it  the  Arizona 
Kid  shot  from  the  hip  and  asked  questions 
later.  The  way  they  all  talked,  the  Arizona 
Kid  would  wreck  Little  Elephant  Horn  and 
there  would  be  nothing  left  of  the  town  once 
he  got  through  with  It. 

The  leading  citizens  of  Little  Elephant 
Horn  said  he  would  cut  off  their  water  In 
the  mainstream,  sell  the  public  school,  and 
do  away  with  taxes.  Everyone  from  old 
Sheriff  Ike  to  former  Deputy  Sheriff  Dick  in- 
dicated they  had  no  use  for  the  Arizona  Kid 
and  he  should  be  stopped. 

Finally,  at  the  last  minute  Pennsylvania 
BUI  decided  to  shoot  It  out  with  the  Arizona 
Kid.  His  decision  was  made  5  minutes  after 
noon  and  by  that  time  the  Kid  was  holed 
up  In  his  hotel. 

Pennsylvania  BUI  could  only  round  up 
three  or  four  guns  by  then,  and  when  he 
went  in  the  street  to  fight  it  out.  the  Kid's 
henchmen  told  him  to  get  lost 

Pennsylvania  BUI  went  Into  the  street  and 
shot  his  gun  Into  the  air.  hoping  the  Kid 
would  come  out.  But  the  gun  misfired  and 
no  one   paid  any  attention  to  him. 

Finally,  the  next  day  the  election  took 
place  and  the  Arizona  Kid  clobbered  Penn- 
sylvania BUI. 

As  soon  as  the  results  were  In.  the  crowd 
started  cheering  and  the  same  people  who 
expressed  fear  of  the  Kid  said  he'd  make  "one 
helluva"  sheriff. 

The  old  Sheriff  Ike  said  the  Kid  stocxl  for 
the  same  things  he  did 

Deputy  Sheriff  Dick  said  the  Arizona  Kid 
was  his  kind  of  fighter  and  finally  Pennsyl- 
vania Bill  said  "I'd  always  said  I'd  support 
the  Arizona   Kid   If  he  got  elected" 

So  Little  Elephamt  Horn  now  has  a  new 
sheriff.     And  he  won  it  without  firing  a  shot. 

The  third  speaker  was  Glenn  Estess, 
vice  president  of  W.  H.  Curtin  ti  Co., 
and  his  speech  challenged  the  audience 
to  think  deeply  on  the  charges  and 
countercharges  of  the  campaign  so  far. 
He  said: 
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Voices  or  CoNrusioN 
As  I  grew  up  I  remember  my  father  avid- 
ly took  an  active  part  in  poUtlca  In  my  na- 
tive State,  the  great  sovereign  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Thus  It  was  natural  that  the  past 
week  and  the  Democratic  Convention  held  a 
great  deal  of  Interest  for  me,  as  did  the  Re- 
publican   Convention    In    San    Francisco. 

The  end  of  the  convention,  an  institu- 
tion of  American  history,  sounds  the  begin- 
ning bell  of  the  grassroots  campaign  for 
the  Presidency  of  these  United  States. 

President  Johnson  had  this  to  say  about 
the  1964  general  election:  "It  will  not  be 
between  liberals  and  conservatives;  party 
and  f>arty;  platform  and  platform."  Instead, 
according  to  President  Johnson.  "It  Is  be- 
tween courage  and  timidity.  It  Is  between 
those  who  see  what  can  be.  and  those  who 
want  to  maintain  status  quo.  It  Is  between 
those  who  welcome  the  future  and  those 
who  turn  away  from  Its  promise." 

President  John.son  pledged  to  the  conven- 
tion his  constant  and  patient  effort  to  move 
the  world  toward  peace 

In  response  to  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, the  GOP  presidential  nominee.  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater  said  Johnson's  acceptance 
was  "a  clear  withdrawal  from  leadership  in 
International  affairs  It  was  perhaps  the 
most  Isolationist  acceptance  speech  In  mod- 
ern American  history. 

"Not  once  did  It  mention  directly  the 
challenge  of  communism  or  the  many  brush- 
fire  conflicts  that  communism  has  Ignited 
around  the  world.  Not  once  did  It  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  problems  that  are  splitting 
our  alliance  apart,  splitting  the  world  apart, 
and  putting  this  Nation  every  day  on  the 
brink  of  crisis. 

"The  eyes  and  ears  of  the  entire  world 
were  turned  to  that  acceptance  speech,  look- 
ing and  ILstenlng  for  the  vision  and  strength 
that  would  once  again  put  America  on  the 
high  road  of  leadership.  Instead,  the  world 
witnessed  a  vUlon  turned  Inward,  Isolated 
and  sighted  only  toward  domestic  political 
advantage 

"America  Is  not  and  must  not  become  a 
second-rate  power,  standing  on  the  sidelines 
of  world  affairs  It  deserves  more  than 
proml-ses  devoid  of  recognition  of  world  prob- 
lems and  global  challenges."  But  this  week 
In  Atlantic  City,  It  got  nothing  more  from 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  Senator  Gold- 
water  said. 

And  then  the  time  came  for  the  accept- 
ance speech  of  President  Johnson's  choice 
for  Vice  President,  hU  running  mate.  Sen- 
ator Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  "The  American 
Presidency,"  he  said.  "Is  not  the  place  for  a 
man  who  Is  Impetuous  In  one  moment  and 
Indecisive  In  the  next;  who  Is  violently  for 
something  one  day,  and  violently  oppoeed  on 
the  next;  whose  statements  on  matters  of 
major  policy  are  so  confusing  and  contradic- 
tory that  neither  friend  nor  foe  knows  where 
he  stands." 

Senator  Hi'mphrey  gave  the  crowd  some- 
thing to  yell  about  The  ebullient  Min- 
nesota Senator  flailed  away  at  Senator  Oold- 
WA-rEK.  His  tack  Indicated  that  President 
Johnson,  in  selecting  the  Democratic  vlce- 
presldentlal  nominee,  made  sure  the  Demo- 
crats have  a  punch  slinging  equivalent  of 
New  York's  Representative  Bill  Mn-Lni.  the 
GOP  vice-presidential  nominee.  In  response 
to  a  question.  Miller  said  the  OOP  plans 
to  make  "corruption  In  Government"  a  major 
campaign  Issue  He  did  not  elaborate,  other 
than  to  say  that  It  will  include  discussion  of 
the  Bobby  Baker  case,  BlUle  Sol  Estes,  and 
the  TFX   case." 

Miller  also  accused  the  Democratic  Party 
officials  of  condoning  civil  disruptions  and 
said  the  GOP  would  be  delighted  to  make 
civil  rights  a  campaign  Issue  If  the  opposi- 
tion   wished. 


Representative  Miller  specifically  singled 
out  UN.  Ambassador  Adlal  Stevenson  for 
special  attack  on  the  question  of  condoning 
civil  disruption.  He  referred  to  Ambassador 
Stevenson's  statement  made  at  Colby  College 
about  3  months  ago  that,  "even  a  Jail  sen- 
tence is  no  longer  a  dishonor,  but  a  proud 
achievement" 

These  speeches  and  comments,  with  few 
other  exceptions  contributed  to  what  other- 
wise were  dull  conventions.  In  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Conventions, 
all  decisions  were  made  prior  to  the  conven- 
tion or  behind  closed  doors  In  committee 
rooms.  Insofar  as  the  lay  public  was  con- 
cerned There  were  no  real  Issues  for  the 
delegates  to  decide  by  vote.  In  fact,  there 
was  nothing  on  which  they  could  vote  Ex- 
cept perhaps  the  choice  of  seating,  there 
were  no  differences  between  delegates  and 
observer.'?  lU  these  1964  conventions  This 
in  Itself  could  be  another  topic  for  discus- 
sion. 

The  pliitforms  of  each  party  have  been 
decided  upon  and  are  available.  The  candi- 
dates are  now  known.  And  you  have  already 
heard  their  statements  that  can  be  confus- 
ing One  thing  is  now  certain,  before  No- 
vember, and  during  this  campaign  there  will 
be  more  claims  and  counterclaims;  more 
charges  and  countercharges.  Many  American 
voters  win  never  get  enough  factual  Informa- 
tion devoid  of  emotional  charges  to  really 
know  the  true  character  and  beliefs  of  either 
of  the  candidates,  because  they  will  not 
listen  closely  enough. 

You  my  friends,  can  be  different.  You  can 
sU)p  look,  and  listen.  Be  sure  you  know 
where  the  candidates  and  their  respective 
parties  stand  Get  to  know  more  about  both 
viewpoints,  as  your  friend  and  guest,  NeU 
Peterson,  has  done  this  summer  in  the  office 
of  Congressman  Bennett. 

If  you  haven't  done  so  already,  start  now 
toward  devoting  some  time  every  day  In 
getting  prepared  to  vote  In  November  for  the 
man  who  will  lead  America  and  the  free 
world  to  new  heights.  Your  vote  alone  Is 
not  enough.  Be  informed,  form  your  con- 
victions based  on  fact,  and  vote  those  con- 
victions. 

In  doing  so.  I'U  personally  guarantee  you 
that  you  will  feel  better  by  having  exercised 
your  freedom  of  choice  and  you  will  be  a 
better  citizen  of  our  great  America  for  having 
done  so. 

The  fourth  speaker  was  George  Salzar, 
a  prominent  insurance  executive,  whose 
speech  was  a  strong  attack  on  some  per- 
sonnel in  the  State  Department  in  the 
Elsenhower  administration  and  down  to 
date.  My  Inclusion  of  most  of  this 
speech,  just  as  my  inclusion  of  the  others, 
does  not  imply  that  I  agree  or  disagree 
with  allegations  made.  Since  I  am  in 
Congress,  if  I  did  not  say  this,  the  inclu- 
sion might  be  construed  to  imply  that  I 
know  this  material  to  be  entirely  ac- 
curate, and  I  do  not  wish  that  Implica- 
tion. I  include  the  speech  because  it  was 
eloquently  delivered  by  a  man  whom  I 
know  to  be  dedicated  to  the  strength  and 
welfare  of  our  beloved  America.  He  said 
in  part: 

State  Department  or  Trojan  Horse'' 

Do  we  have  a  State  Department  or  do  we 
have  a  Trojan  Horse  destined  to  destroy  us 
from  within? 

A  full-fledged  probe  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment la  long  overdue  If  we  are  to  survive  the 
cold  war.  With  the  State  Department's  "no 
win"  policy  we  are  beaten  before  we  start. 
Thousands  of  American  boys  are  being  sac- 
rificed to  present  a  phony  "no  win"  front. 
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Herbert  Hoover  warned  us  years  ago  that 
the  State  Depjartment  must  be  overhauled. 
No  one  ha«  heeded  hi*  word*  of  wiadom.. 

Findings  of  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  In  ite  report  on  "State  I>epart- 
ment  Security"  dated  October  2.  1963.  reada 
"The  Caae  of  WUliam  Wleland  Should  Be 
Viewed  as  an  Example" :  His  record  and  con- 
duct and  the  handling  erf  hla  eecurlty  case 
combine  to  provide  a  case  history  which  In 
Itself  prove*  what  la  wrong  with  the  State  , 
Department. 

1 .  He  waa  appointed  to  a  position  for  which 
his  quallflca«ona  were  highly  doubtful.  Hla 
starting  salary  waa  •7.000;  hla  salary  In  pri- 
vate employment  at  that  time  was  $3,100. 

2.  He  was  appointed  without  a  security 
check. 

3.  His  appointment  was  actually  made  ef- 
fective before  he  even  flUed  out  any  form  of 
application. 

4.  He  falsified  his  Job  application  by  omis- 
sion. 

6.  When  he  later  filled  out  an  expanded 
personal  history  he  falsified  that  by  mis- 
statement. 

6.  Mr.  Wleland  played  an  Important  role 
in  shaping  our  policy  with  respect  to  Cuba 
before  and  after  Castro's  takeover.  The  Pres- 
ident and  Secretary  of  State  relied  on  his 
advice  as  being  In  the  beet  Interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

7.  He  held  a  position  as  an  expert  on  Latin 
American  affairs. 

8.  He  failed  to  divulge  to  his  superiors  that 
Castro  was  a  Communist  although  as  early 
as  1968  he  did  tell  his  friends  that  this  was 
true,  furthermore  he  received  quantities  of 
Intelligence  branding  Castro  as  a  known 
Communist. 

9.  Wleland  eventually  became  the  subject 
of  a  fuU-scale  security  investigation  which 
found  that  he  was  cleared  Improperly  (In 
the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America)  by  an  official  who 
made  no  written  record  of  the  clearance  or 
the  reasons  therefor.  This  official  had  neither 
read  the  security  file  on  Wleland  or  even  the 
stmamary  and  evaluation  of  that  file.  This 
Investigation  was  made  too  late  to  help  the 
cause  of  free  nations. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  FBI  made  avail, 
able  to  the  State  Department  In  1958,  months 
before  Castro  took  over  In  Cuba,  a  report 
which  branded  Castro  and  his  leading  hench- 
men as  leading  disciples  of  Lenin  and  Marx. 

This  FBI  report  w.os  burled  In  the  office 
headed  by  William  Wleland.  Director  of  Car- 
ibbean and  Mexican  Affairs.  Neither  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dulles,  his  successor.  Christian 
Herter,  nor  President  Elsenhower  were 
made  aware  of  the  FBI  report.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  brainwashing  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  the  leftist  press,  radio,  and 
television  In  order  to  assist  Castro  In  his 
takeover.  When  these  facts  became  known, 
what  happened  to  Wleland?  Note  that  to  a 
notable  degree  he  was  responsible  for  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  security  of  the  United 
SUtes  today  which  Is  the  Soviet  military 
buildup  In  Cuba  sufficient  to  launch  an  all- 
out  attack  at  any  moment.  Missiles  in  Cuba 
are  still  there.  Apparently  Wleland  planned 
It  that  way.  and  In  spite  of  this  disservice  to 
the  United  States  he  was  promoted  to  a  ixmI- 
tlon  higher  In  the  same  Department  with  a 
substantial  increase  In  pay. 

Are  we  going  to  remain  silent  while  our 
defenses  are  being  whittled  away  by  sinister 
forces  within  the  State  Department  foster- 
ing and  abetting  a  "no  win"  policy.  It  Is 
much  later  than  we  possibly  realize.  Infil- 
tration of  the  State  Department  by  such  men 
as  Wleland  has  apparently  taken  the  control 
of  foreign  negotiation*  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

II  an  Investigation  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  not  carried  out,  and  a  rigid  reor- 
ganization to  rid  It  of  its  Communist  ele- 
ment, is  not  brought  about  by  those  respon- 
sible  for    this   sad    plight   without   further 


delay,  the  trusting  citizens  of  our  free  coun- 
try will  awaken  to  leam  that  this  Trojan 
horse  wiU  have  already  sealed  our  fate  as 
slaves  of  tbe  Oooununlst  world. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  such  action  will  be 
taken  In  .the  very  near  future. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  this  Investigation 
and  reorganization  of  the  State  Department 
begin  Immediately  in  the  best  interests  of 
free  p)eople  everywhere. 


Gronounskl's  statement  constitutee  abuse 
of  official  responsibility.  President  Johnson 
must  either  ask  for  his  reslgnaUon  or  he 
will  be  recorded  as  approving  this  kind  of 
political  corruption. 


Democrat  Vote  Baying 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'       OT 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  31, 1964 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Postmas- 
ter General  Gronouski  scraped  the  bot- 
tom of  the  political  barrel  recently  when 
he  blatantly  told  citizens  oi  Pridley, 
Minn.,  that  the  way  for  them  to  get  a 
new  post  oflBce  was  to  elect  a  Democrat 
Congressman  this  fall. 

An  editorial  in  the  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
Daily  Courier  on  August  24  demands  that 
President  Johnson  either  ask  for  Gron- 
ouski's  resignation  or  be  branded  as  plac- 
ing his  stamp  of  approval  on  this  political 
corruption. 

This  Member  of  Congress  endorses 
completely  the  Courier's  demand  as  set 
forth  In  the  following  editorial : 

Fridley,  Minn.  Is  in  a  congressional  dis- 
trict represented  by  a  Republican.  Represen- 
tative Class  MacGhkoh.  He  has  been  at- 
tempting to  get  a  new  poet  c^ce  for  the  city. 
But  Poetmaster  General  John  A.  Gronou- 
ski delivered  a  speech  to  the  Fridley  Rotary 
Club  recently.  In  one  of  the  most  vicious 
assertions  of  political  corruption  we  have 
ever  heard,  he  declared : 

"The  way  to  get  a  poet  office  here  is  to 
send  a  Democratic  Congressman  to  Washing- 
ton this  fall." 

It  is  no  secret  that  Southern  States  get 
moet  of  the  Nation's  military  installations 
because  southern  Democrats  control  com- 
mittees In  Congress  which  vote  funds  for 
the  armed  services. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Massachusetts  and 
Texas  received  Juicy  defense  and  space  re- 
search contracts  after  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
pair  were  elected  in  1980. 

But  we  have  never  known  a  Postmaster 
General  to  seek  openly  to  bribe  taxpayers 
with  their  own  money  in  the  way  Gronounskl 
did  in  the  Minnesota  speech. 

That  speech  is  more  than  an  infuriating 
incident  to  the  people  of  Waterloo.  We  have 
been  promised  a  new  post  office  here  for  years, 
since  all  of  the  space  In  the  existing  Federal 
building  is  needed  for  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. Such  a  new  poet  office  would  greatly 
Improve  the  efficiency  of  the  postal  operation 

here. 

But  Waterloo,  too.  is  in  a  congressional 
dUtrlct  represented  by  a  RepubUcan.  Are 
we  to  understand  that  this  city  will  get  no 
consideration  for  a  new  post  office,  regardless 
of  need,  unless  the  district  electa  a  Demo- 
crat? 

We  believe  the  voters  of  the  Third  District 
have  enough  old-fashioned  American  inde- 
pendence to  repudiate  this  sordid  kind  of 
jxjlltlcs.  Poet  offices  are  built  not  with  Dem- 
ocratic money  but  with  taxes  paid  by  all 
citizens.  We  think  the  voters  of  the  Third 
DUtrlct  would  lather  go  without  new  post 
offices  than  submit  to  this  kind  of  intimi- 
dation. 


Elbie  Jaj  Hat  a  Party 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
'  or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CAICTOENIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  31. 1964 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
on  a  visit  to  the  district  during  the  re- 
cess, three  columns  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. One  by  Arthur  Hoppe  was  pub- 
lished In  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  on 
August  28,  Lucius  Beebe's  column  was 
published  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
on  August  n,  and  the  one  by  George  N. 
Crocker  was  published  in  the  August  30 
San  Francisco  Examiner. 

The  articles  follow : 
(From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)   Chronicle. 
Aug.  28, 19841 
Elbix  Jat  Has  a  Pabtt 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 
Atlantic  Cttt. — Howdy  there,  folk*.    How 
y'aU?     It's  time  for  another  rib-tlcklin'  tee- 
vee  visit  with  the  rootln'-tootin*  Jay  fam- 
ily— starring  ol"  Elbie  Jay.  a  fun-loving  cow- 
poke  who  fills  you  with  hope.    If  you  hope 
to  be  Vice  President. 

As  we  Join  up  with  ol'  Elbie  today,  he's 
a-settlng  In  the  big  White  House  watching 
tee-vee  with  his  two  trusty  sidekicks,  Tex 
Valentl  and  Qulckdraw  Jenkins. 

Elbi«  (solmenly) .  This  sure  is  a  miglity  en- 
nobling, rewarding,  and  enriching  tee-vee 
program.  And  I  do  hope  every  little  tad  is 
watching  this  cast  of  thousands  enduring 
days  of  hardship  to  bring  the  country  such 
an  inspiring  spiritual  message. 

TEX.  But  do  you  think  they're  getting  the 
message  across  often  enough,  chief?  My 
stopwatch  shows  they  haven't  had  a  spon- 
taneous demonstration  in  your  honor  for 
the  past  7  minutes  and  10  seconds.  Maybe 
I  should  call  them  again  and  prod  a  bit. 

Elbie.  No,  that  wouldn't  be  humble.  But 
you  might  tell  them  that  llttie  old  picture 
of  me  they  kindly  put  up  has  got  a  flyBp)eck 
on  it.  About  40  feet  up  Just  under  my  ear. 
The  picture  on  the  right,  that  Is.  The 
others  look  fine. 

QmcKDEAW.  We  Just  got  a  message  from 
them,  chief.  They  say  they  dont  want  to 
appear  pushy,  but  as  long  as  the  party  down 
there's  for  you,  they  were  wondering  when 
you  might  plan  to  show  up? 

Elbiz.  WeU,  we  certainly  don't,  want  to 
keep  them  good  folks  in  suspense.  You 
know  how  I  hate  to  keep  folks  in  suspense. 
You  tell  'em  I'U  be  there  smack  at  6:22 
p.m.  tomorrow.  Or  maybe  this  evening.  Or 
possibly  first  thing  next  week. 

Tex.  And  they  want  you  to  bring  a  friend. 
You  don't  happen  to  have  decided  on  which 
one  yet? 

Elbie.  Tex,  that's  an  agonizing  decision. 
And  I  plan  to  make  it  as  agonizing  for 
everybody  as  possible.  But  you  know  you're 
my  No.  1  choice.  Tex.  And  you,  too.  Quick- 
draw.  Which  reminds  me,  call  up  Gkkx. 
Tom,  Mikz  and  the  others  and  reassure 
each  of  them  they  stUl  head  my  list.  And 
advise  Bobby  I'm  reconsidering.  But  tell 
HuBXBT  things  look  bad.  And.  oh.  yea.  tell 
that  guard  at  the  gate  Vm  giving  serious 
thought  to  him.  He's  got  a  nice  smile.  My, 
parties  sxire  are  heaps  of  fun.    Maybe  we 
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ought  to  keep  this  one  going  all  next  week. 
It's  so  Inspiring.  ,,»»,„ 

Tex  But  It's  beginning  to  drftg  a  little, 
chief.  They  havent  had  a  demonstration  for 
vou  In  the  past  17  mlnutM. 

Elbie  What?  Guess  I  better  mosey  down 
there  a  day  early  and  liven  things  up.  Write 
me  up  a  couple  of  extra  speeches  and  make 
•em  humble.  Tell  'em  how  much  Tm  hum- 
bly looking  forward  to  the  patriotic  fireworks 
display  of  my  portrait  500  feet  high  In  rocketa 
and  roman  candles.  That  sure  sounds 
mli?hty  patriotic. 

QUICKDRAW.  Bad  news.  chief.  A  lew 
people  are  beginning  to  grumble  about  how 
you-re  running  thU  party  to  suit  yo^^el^^ 

ELBDE  (beaming  contentedly).  Well  now, 
as  my  grandpappy  used  to  say:  If  foins 
want'to  give  you  a  party,  take  It.  Because 
then  you  get  to  call  the  tune  And  boys. 
I  want  the  country  to  know  It  sure  U  un 
having  a  party.     Right  In  my  hip  pocket. 


.Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif  )   Chronicle. 

Aug.   17.  19641 
This  Wu.d  West— Happy  Underik)G  in  a  Tub 
OF    Butter 
(By  Lucius  Beebe) 
Whatever  else  he  may  or  may  not  be.  It  may 
with  some  confidence  be  remarked  that  Sen- 
ator GoLDWATER  Is  one  of  the  luckiest  candi- 
dates for  high  elective  office  In  the  record  of 
American  politics. 

Whatever  pratfalls  he  may  take  are  far 
from  fatal  and  9  times  out  of  10  they  land 
him  in  a  tub  ol  butter. 

At    the    time    of    his    nomination    for    the 
Presidency  at  the  Cow  Palace  In  San  FYan- 
clsco  a  time  back  he  was  endorsed  and  his 
candidacy  strengthened  by  the  almost  unani- 
mous disapproval  of  every  important  agency 
of  communication  In  the  United  States.     He 
was   favored   with   the   smears,   sneers,    and 
gratuitous  blackguarding  of  publishers  and 
columnists,    editorial    writers    and    political 
correspondent*,  television  commenators,  news 
broadcasters  and  the  septic  nightclub   wits 
of  the  sick  humor  school.     They  ranged  in 
dignity  and  authority  from  the  guarded  dis- 
approval  of   Henry   Luce    In    the    Inferential 
pages  of  Ufe  to  the  backstairs  servant's  hall 
sneers  of  Drew  Pearson  who  seldom  enters 
any    repuUble    premises    through    the    front 
door.      A    discredited    renegade    Rockefeller 
who  happened  to  be  Governor  of  New  York 
and    a    rubber-faced    flunkey    for    the    one- 
worlders  and  InternatlonalUts.   was  happily 
quoted  In  hU  every  attitude  of  frustration  at 
not  getting  so  much  as  a  hearing  at  the  con- 
venUon.  so  that  what  In  all  probability  are 
hla  laat  public  utterances  were  in  the  capac- 
ity of  defaming  a  successful  opponent  In  the 
columns  of  an  equally  hostile  press. 

The  newspaper  and  magazine  press  of  New 
York  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  which  are 
the  voice  of  London.  Paris,  and  Moscow,  but 
never  the  United  States,  gave  him  the  short 
end  of  the  stick. 

So  now.  thanks  to  the  monolithic  efforts  of 
the  kept  press  of  the  land  and  its  Interna- 
tionalist bosses.  Senator  Ooldwatek  is  Re- 
publican candidate  for  the  Presidency,  a  po- 
tential which  may  well  not  be  realized  In  this 
election,  but  which  Is  certainly  the  gift  of 
American  communications  In  a  united  cam- 
paign of  defamation  without  parallel  In  the 
political  record. 

Never  underestimate  the  power  of  the  press. 
Its  disapproval  can  make  you  President. 

The  lucky  Senator's  next  tub  of  butter  was 
the  practically  imanlmous  disfavor  of  the 
consistently  anti-American  press  of  England. 
Europe,  and  the  parts  of  Asia  where  movable 
type  has  penetrated.  Excerpts  from  the 
chorus  of  denunciation  that  greeted  his 
nomination  In  London.  Paris.  Helsinki,  and 
Moscow  were  obligingly  printed  In  extenso 
and  for  free  by  the  antl-Ooldwater  press  of 


I'  e  United  States  although  the  Republicans 
should  have  been  happy  to  spread  them  In 
the  record  as  political  advertising. 

U  there  Is  one  agency  that  can  ruin  a 
candidate's  political  prospects  any^'^^'f^fn^ 
ofAlbany  where  the  United  StaUs  begins 
and  Europe  leaves  off  It  U  the  approval  of 
the  mendicant  nations  of  Europe  and  this 
the  Senator  was  mercifully  spared. 

Among  Uie  Senator's  blessings  from  abroad 
he^n  count  the  distrust  of  the  Times  of 
London,  whose  record  U  --^'^^'^^^'^^^^ 
the  centuries  for  Its  distaste  of  all  things 
S^erlcan  except  when  the  going  is  tough  for 
iTneland  In  a  major  war.  

Mr    OOLDWAT^  was  greeted  ^  the  French 

press  with  a  combination  of  ""^du^^t^^  *^  f  T 
Lay  and  educated  malevolence  w^ilch  should 
be  worth  the  combined  votes  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  when  the  returns  are  in 

Otnclals  of  both  leading  English  political 
parues  have  contributed  In^^^easurably  to 
the  esteem  In  which  Senator  Goldwathi  Is 
hetd  at  h^Sme  with  round  denunciations  of 
his  recklessness.  antedUuvlanlsm.  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  holy  war  against  communlsnv 

T^e  things  from  England  alone  may  serve 
to  Vut  BARRY  into  the  White  House  this  year 
although  a  conservative  estimate  would  sug- 
gest that  perhaps  ai^other  4  years  of  foreign 
fmpertlnonce  may  be  required  to  o%;ercome 
the   patent  advantage  of   the   present   occu- 

^''Sit  not  in  England  alone  !«  the  Senator 
viewed  with  gratifying  apprehension  and 
dismay  for  translation  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  into  unqualified  and  enthusiastic 
aooroval  by  the  American  electorate. 

Te  is  also  in  bad  odor  in  France.  Norway. 
Sweden     Denmark.    Upper    Assam,    Finland 
iLt  Germany,  Russia.  Lower  Slobovla^^nd 
Switzerland  where  the  negative  sentiments  of 
politicians    and   newspaper   editors  ^ho   are 
neither  Uxpayers  nor  registered  voters  In  the 
Suited   States    are   of    Inestimable    value    as 
campaign  documents  In  the  Repullcan  cause. 
^nthe  nicely  balanced  state  of  his  political 
fortunes,  the  approval  of  any  substantial  por- 
Uon  of  the  foreign  press  might  well  have  been 
fatal     but    almost    without    exception    every 
agency  for  exciting  sympathy  for  the  Sena- 
tor in  his  own  country  has  b««°  activated  to 
the  full  potential  of  Its  Invaluable  hostility 
The   frustrated  yelp   of   the  panhandlers  of 
the    world    in    chorus    with    the    ^^e^l^t^eil 
bleating   of   the   lntematlonalUt3   and   give- 
away artists   m  Washington  and  New  Yorlt 
Is  the  pleasantest  music  the  American  tax- 
payers, who  also  have  a  stake  In  tiie  election 
almost   the   equal   of   that  of   Moscow.   Hel- 
sinki, and  Paris,  can  well  Imagine. 

As  we  have  remarked.  It  may  take  another 
4  years  to  do  the  trick,  but  the  hostility  of  an 
envious  and  mendicant  world  combined  wlUi 
the  senator's  Incredible  good  fortune  in  his 
enemies  at  home  will  put  him  in  the  White 
House  yet     They  are  almost  Invincible  assets. 


(From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif  )   Examiner. 

Aug.  30.  19641 

In  Tints  of  Rose 

(By  George  N.  Crocker) 

As  we  follow  the  beaUfic  text  of  "L.BJ.'s 
Adventures  In  Wonderland."  otherwise  known 
as  the  Democratic  Party  plaUorm.  and  find 
ourselves  slipping  Into  a  state  of  euphoria  we 
would  have  thought  only  a  drag  of  mari- 
juana could  induce,  we  rouse  ourselves  and 
ask.  How  Is  It  done? 

By  mirrors?  No.  Ues?  Well.  no.  we  don't 
go  that  far;  nor  need  we.  recalling  the  old 
wisecrack  about  three  ways  to  pervert  the 
truth— by  Ues.  damned  lies,  and  statistics. 
Another  way  Is  to  Just  drop  some  facts  over- 
board. 

Not  for  nothing  doee  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration have  at  Its  beck  and  call  an  army  of 
statisticians,    whose    product    the    platform 


writers  have  used  as  a  drunken  man  uses 
lamp  posts — for  support  rather  than  Illumi- 
nation. No  careful  student  of  conditions  in 
this  country— the  balance-of -payments  defi- 
cit, the  InfUtlon  being  Injected  Into  the 
money  system,  etc. — will  swallow  without  salt 
the  rosy  descriptions  In  the  platform.  Statis- 
ticians, it  has  been  said,  are  persons  who 
collect  figures  and  draw  confusions  from 
them. 

On  foreign  affairs  the  platform  does  the 
best  It  can  to  varnish  over  the  steady  de- 
terioration of  American  prestige.  Our  alli- 
ances have  crumbled.  CENTO  has  fallen 
apart,  and  SEATO  is  moribund  while  Ameri- 
can soldiers  perish  in  South  Vietnam.  These 
two  alliances  were  bulwarks  built  under 
President  Elsenhower.  We  search  the  Demo- 
cratic platform.  What  does  It  say  about 
CENTO  and  SEATO?    Nothing. 

Little  Is  said  about  NATO,  for  everybody 
knows  that  NATO  Is  wracked  by  discord  and 
a  wave  of   antl-Amerlcanlsm. 

Just  dropped  overboard  Is  the  fighting 
today  In  the  Congo  and  Malaysia;  the  Soviet 
penetration  of  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
Cyprus  lmbro!,'Uo.  and  the  Red  Sea  through 
Egyptians  armed  with  Soviet  weapons  In 
Yemen  and  Somalia's  allnement  with  the 
Soviet  bloc;  the  bum's  rush  given  the  United 
States  in  Libya.  Algiers,  and  Morocco,  where 
Russians  today  build  airstrips.  As  for  Cuba, 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  Isn't  even  given  a  decent 
obituary. 

We  were  curious  to  know  how  they  would 
handle  the  Berlin  Wall.  No  wall  was  built 
while  Elsenhower  was  President.  But  the 
Democrats  decided  the  least  said  about  the 
wall  the  better.    They  chose  silence. 

Their  final  adventure  in  wonderland  Is  the 
civil  rights  plank.  It  begins  proudly.  "In 
1960.  we  pledged:  We  shall  seek  to  create  an 
affirmative  new  atmosphere  In  which  to  deal 
with  racial  divisions  •  •  •."  We  are  told 
the  pledge   was  carried  out. 

Laws  were  passed;  but  laws  are  not  neces- 
sarily "an  affirmative  new  atmosphere."  One 
cant  measure  prejudice  or  hatred  like  gal- 
lons In  a  tank,  but  there  are  reasons  to  be- 
lieve there  Is  more  of  both  In  America  today 
than  there  was  In  1960.  Negro  leaders  have 
said  mass  demonstrations  are  temporarily  In 
abeyance— until  after  the  election.  What 
are  they  all  about? 

We  have  a  good  clue  from  Dr.  Carlton 
Ooodlett.  a  powerful  leader  and  publisher 
of  the  ^n-Reporter.  a  Negro  newspaper  In 
San  Francisco.  On  July  27  he  addressed  a 
united  freedom  rally  to  protest  court  ac- 
tion against  trespassers  and  disturbers  of 
the  peace.     Here  are  hla  recorded  words: 

"Briefly  I  will  tell  you  why  they  hate  you 
so:  Because  there  la  developing  around  the 
Negro's  freedom  struggle  in  America  a  new 
technique.  They  are  disturbed  because  90 
percent  of  the  demonstrators  are  not  Ne- 
groes. But  this  circumstance  never,  never 
dlstxirbs  me  because  I  recognize  that  It  Is 
a  truism— before  white  Americans  can  save 
themselves  they  must  first  save  me. 

"The  Negro  revolt  is  not  an  end  within 
Itself.  It  Is  a  means  to  an  end.  And  by 
peaceful  techniques,  the  Negro  and  his  allies 
are  demonstrating  In  the  streets  and  are 
obtaining  Incalculable  results,  and  we  are  de- 
veloping a  technique  by  which  the  disadvan- 
taged, the  disinherited,  the  disenchanted  all 
over  America,  representing  the  underem- 
ployed, the  dlsemployed.  the  nonemployed. 
the  aged  citizens  who  need  a  roof  over  their 
head,  the  aged  citizens  who  need  medical 
care,  and  even  the  disenchanted  middle  class 
who  want  to  preserve  a  world  »t  peace — we 
are  developing  a  technique  that's  going  to 
win.  and  the  people  who  control  us,  they 
don't  like  us  because — they  hate  us  because 
we've  found  the  way." 

Is  this  the  "new  atmosphere"  the  Demo- 
crats pledged  In  19«0t  Is  this  what  to  to  re- 
sume when  the  election  U  over? 


IOC, 

Mr.  Clyde  W.  Young,  Honorary  Chairman 
of  die  Board — 60  Years  of  Strwict 
Widi  Monarch  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
Springfield,  Mass. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  31,  1964 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Monarch 
Life  Insurance  Co.  Is  one  of  the  great 
insurance  organizations  in  this  country. 
It  was  organized  in  Springfield.  Mass.. 
63  years  ago  and  from  its  birth,  it  has 
continued  its  progress  to  become  one  of 
the  leaders  In  health,  accident,  and  life 
insurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday,  August  15. 
1964.  a  splendid  tribute  was  paid  to  Mr. 
Clyde  W.  Young,  honorary  chairman  of 
the  board.  On  that  evening,  Mr.  Yoimg 
was  cited  for  the  60  years  he  served  the 
company  and  the  remarkable  pairt  he 
had  in  nursing  Monarch  from  its  birth  to 
preeminence  in  the  great  insurance  in- 
dustry. Mayor  Charles  V.  Ryan.  Jr.,  of 
Springfield,  noted  the  pride  that  his  com- 
munity holds  for  Monarch  and  expressed 
the  gratitude  of  his  city  to  Mr.  Young 
for  the  time  he  has  given  and  the  role 
he  has  played  in  many  civic  activities. 
Mr.  Prank  8.  Vanderbrouk.  president  of 
Monarch  Life  Insurance  Co.,  delivered 
a  special  tribute.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
bring  the  greetings  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  insert  in  the  Record  the  tribute  of 
Mr.  Vanderbrouk  and  my  own  remarks. 

A  Special  Thibute  to  Cltiw  Whkaton  Young 
(By  K  E.  Vanderbrouk,  president,  chairman 
of  testimonial  dinner) 
Tonight  we  are  assembled  to  honor  Clyde 
Wheaton  Young,  whoee  vision,  Integrity  and 
singleness  of  purpose  were  highly  Instru- 
mental In  assuring  a  successful  future  for 
Monarch  Life  Insurnace  Co. 

When  Mr.  Young  Joined  our  company  on 
August  15.  1904.  It  was  a  3 -year -old  Inlant^— 
with  assets  of  $6,000,  premium  Income  of 
$7,000.  and  a  home  ofBce  staff  of  two  people. 
He  began  his  career  as  an  office  boy  and 
clerk,  and  there  are  probably  very  few  posi- 
tions he  did  not  fill  In  the  80  Intervening 
years.  He  became  a  director  in  1908.  treas- 
urer In  1912,  secretary  and  Ueasurer  In  1921. 
and  was  elected  to  the  office  of  president  in 
1925 

During  the  26  years  of  his  presidency, 
from  1926  to  1961.  Monarch's  growth  was 
rapid  and  sound.  Our  field  force  grew  to 
sizable  proportions;  our  company  became 
one  of  the  NaUon's  foremost  health  and  ac- 
cident companies;  s  life  Insurance  company 
was  formed  to  provide  complete  lifelong  fi- 
nancial security  for  our  policyholders;  and 
a  large  new  home  office  was  built  at  366  State 
Street  to  accommodate  Monarch's  expand- 
ing operations. 

In  1925  when  Mr.  Young  became  president. 
premium  Income  was  $1,372,000  and  asseU 
were  $728,000.  In  1961  when  he  rellnqtilshed 
the  presidency  to  become  chairman  of  the 
board,  premium  Income  was  $16,672,000  and 
asseU  were  $33,680,000.  These  were  years  of 
noteworthy   achievement. 

As  chairman  of  the  board  from  1961  to 
1B60.  Mr.  Toung  continued  to  play  a  signifi- 
cant part  In  our  growth  and  development. 


In  1960  he  became  honorary  chairman  of 
the  board  and  retired  from  active  participa- 
tion In  management. 

Tonight  we  also  pay  special  tribute  to  63 
members  of  our  oomptmys'  field  force — 10 
general  agents  and  62  field  underwriters — 
who  are  here  to  honor  Mr.  Young.  Por  6 
months,  these  men  worked  IwUllanUy  and 
tirelessly  to  make  this  occasion  a  fitting 
testimonial. 

These  62  men  are  our  National  Award 
winners  and  represent  an  elite  segment  of 
our  company's  sales  representatives.  They 
are  carrying  on  the  Monarch  tradition  of 
providing  clients  with  the  finest  In  lifelong 
financial  security  and  their  efforts  merit  our 
highest  praise. 

To  Mr.  Yoimg  and  to  our  62  National 
Award  Winers,  we  all  say.  'Congratulations 
and  well  done. " 


CONCRFSSMAN      EDWARD     P.     BOLAND'S     TRIBUTE 

TO  Cltdk  W.  Yottno 
Mr.  Vanderbrouk,  Your  Honor  Mayor  Ryan, 
distinguished    guests   and   officers   and   em- 
ployees of  the  Monarch  Life  Insurance  Co., 
when  Mr.  Vanderbrouk  sent  me  the  Invita- 
tion   to    come    here    tonight,    I    readUy    ac- 
cepted— and  for  a  number  of  reasons.    With 
thU  captive  audience.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be 
an  Ideal  atmosphere  to  give  a  paper  on  the 
King-Anderson   medicare   bill.     However,    I 
understand  that  the  dinner  committee  was 
snowed  under  by  requests  for  equal  time — so 
that  took  care  of  that.     Another  reason  for 
my  quick  acceptance  was  that  the  guest  of 
the  evening  and  I  have  some  things  in  com- 
mon.    My  staff  and  I  usually  guide  General 
Counsel  Jlm.Bulkley's  church  groups  around 
the  Nation's  Capitol  Just  as  Mr.  Young  has 
guided    Jim's    children    In    this    area.      Mr. 
Young  and  I  are  both  graduates  of  Classical 
High  School — both  of  us  are  corporators  of 
Springfield  College  and  each  of  us  have  ties 
with  Columbus.  Ohio.     It  U  Clyde  Yoting's 
birthplace  and  a  city  in  which  I  spent  some 
time  in  1960.     Por  I  arranged  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy's preelection  campaign  visits  to  Colum- 
bus.    The   late,   beloved  President  used   to 
puzzlngly  say  that.  In  Columbus,  he  got  the 
largest  crowds  In  his  campaign  and  the  few- 
est votes.     It  polnU  up   that  today,   as   in 
Clyde  Young's  time  of  1886,  they  are  still 
voting  Republican  In  Columbus. 

But.  I  come  here  tonight  to  Join  with  all 
of  you  in  this  meaningful  and  magnificent 
tribute  to  a  remarkable  man. 

As  I  fiew  here  this  morning  from  Washing- 
ton and  touched  down  at  fantasUc  Kennedy 
International  Airport  In  New  York  and  then 
on  into  Bradley  Pleld.  the  brUUant  weather 
framed  some  thrilling,  constantly  changing 
flight  pictures  of  teeming  recreation  areas, 
magnificent  highways  and  bridges— of  towns, 
some  old  and  some  new  and  growing- 
crowded  cities  with  miles  of  homes,  towering 
buildings  and  acres  of  Industrial  plants. 

These  panoramic  views  gave  me  cause  to 
reflect  on  the  part  that  the  great  Insurance 
industry  had  In  building  this  Nation.  It  in- 
vested  in  the  future  of  America — In  Its  phys- 
ical plant  and  in  Its  people.  It  has  played  an 
Incalculable  role  In  creating  the  greatest 
standard  of  life  anywhere  on  this  globe. 

Monarch  has  been  a  vital  part  of  this  scene. 
Clyde  W.  Young  has  sketched  a  real  part  of 
this  picture.  Monarch  Is.  In  a  real  sense, 
Clyde  Young  and  Clyde  Young  Is  Monarch. 
His  has  been  60  years  of  struggle,  hard  work, 
achievement  and  success.  Sixty  glorious 
years  It  has  been  well  said  that  there  is 
no  one  with  endurance  like  the  man  who 
sells  Insurance.  Few  men  In  the  insurance 
field  have  been  as  durable  as  Clyde  Young. 

I  need  not  read  the  litany  of  accomplish- 
ments and  progress  Monarch  experienced 
under  Mr.  Young.  Its  growth  from  a  one- 
room  office  and  asseU  of  $6,516  to  a  beautiful 
multlroomed  home  office  and  assets  of  almost 
S34    mUllon    In    1961— and  since   that   ttane. 


under  Prank  Vanderbrouk  it  has  rocketed  to 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars — this 
tells  the  real  story.  Institutions  are  but  the 
lengthened  shadows  of  men.  Monarch.  In- 
deed, has  been  and  Is.  the  lengthened  shadow 
of  Clyde  W.Young. 

He  tB  honored  tonight  for  his  Incredible 
service  to  Monarch  and  his  giant  stature  in 
the  great  insurance  field.  We.  likewise, 
honor  him  as  Mayor  Ryan  has  so  well  said, 
for  his  civic  service  and  the  many  commu- 
nity activities  he  has  Joined  In.  Our  city  is 
better  because  he  passed  this  way.  He  has 
been  a  great  and  good  citizen. 

I  convey  my  own  personal  congratulations 
to  him  on  this  wonderful  occasion.  I  have 
the  high  honor  and  personal  Fwlv^Hege^  of 
bringing  the  greetings  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  Mr.  Young  and  to  ex- 
press the  gratitude  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Thank  you. 


Highlights  in  Monarch  s  Histost 
Monarch  founded  as  an  accident  company 
( 1901 )  :  Prom  the  beginning.  Monarch  was 
destined  to  become  a  leader  In  health  and 
accident — and  In  later  years,  a  leader  In  the 
life  Insurance  field.  Integrity  and  progress 
have  been  Monarch's  twin  objectives  for  over 
60  years. 

Great  Influenza  epidemic  of  Wwld  War  I 
(1918-19) :  Monarch  established  a  record  for 
claim  servl^^nd  stability  that  lias  never 
been  surpa^^L^ 

MonarcMBWilops  new  type  health  and 
accident  flOncancellable  contract  (1921): 
Monarch  Introduced  the  first  health  and 
accident  noncancellable.  nonaggregate  con- 
tract with  a  specified  lnd«nnlty  period — a 
contract  that  has  been  widely  copied 
throughout   the    Industry   ever   since. 

Monarch  enters  the  life  Insurance  field 
(1926):  Monarch  Life  Insurance  Co.  was 
formed  so  that  Monarch  policyholders  oould 
have  complete  jM-otectlon  against  the 
destruction  of  human  life  values  caused  by 
dlsabUlty,  death,  and  old  age. 

Monarch  Life  Insurance  Co.  and  Monarch 
Accident  Co.  merge  (1981) :  Both  compMiies 
merged  Into  one — Monarch  life  Insurance 
Co. — in  order  to  provide  Its  policyholders 
with  the  benefits  of  greater  economy  and 
operating  efficiency. 

Monarch  becomes  a  career  company 
(1932):  Monarch  severed  Its  connections 
with  part-time  agents  and  brcdcers,  believ- 
ing that  Monarch's  quality  products  should 
be  sold  only  by  full-time,  professionally 
trained  salesmen. 

Monarch  organizes  first  training  school 
for  new  men  (1936):  This  new  training 
school  was  formed  to  supplement  regional 
and  In-agency  training  activities— and  to 
give  Monarch  agents  professional  status  at 
the  very  begliming  of  their  new  careers. 

Monarch  builds  new  b(xne  oflkse  plant 
(1938):  Modem,  new  home  office  building 
completed,  so  that  Monarch  could  accom- 
modate Its  greatly  expanding  sales  and  serv- 
ice operations. 

Monarch  creates  first  Industry  college 
(1947) :  This  was  an  Innovation  In  the  Amer- 
ican business  world  because  It  was  built 
as  a  separate  unit  with  dormitories  Included. 
This  was  another  giant  step  In  Improving 
the  caliber  of  Monarch's  agency  operations. 
Monarch  scores  a  "first"  In  major  medical 
protection  (1954):  In  1964  Monarch  devel- 
oped and  offered  to  the  public  the  first  major 
medical  plan  to  be  guaranteed  contlnuable 
to  age  66 — a  major  contribution  In  the  field 
of  medical  exp>eiise  coverage. 

Monarch  Introduces  nonpartlcipatlng  life 
Insurance  ( 1961 ) :  In  thU  year.  Monarch 
Introduced  a  new  and  complete  portfolio  of 
nonpartlcipatlng  life  Insurance  contracts,  to 
add  to  Its  already  complete  and  up-to-date 
line  of  participating  plans.  Very  few  com- 
panies are  able  to  extend  professional  service 
of  this  caliber. 
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Monarch  offers  policyholders  complete  dla- 
ablUty  programing  service  (1962):  Mon- 
arch developed  and  Introduced  a  unique  set 
of  disability  insurance  contracts — and  be- 
came the  first  and  only  company  to  adapt 
Its  entire  product  line  to  the  concept  of  the 
J  total  programing  of  health  Insurance  needs. 
New  highs  set  in  premium  Income,  assets. 
and  life  insurance  In  force  (1&68)  :  As  of  the 
end  of  1963.  Monarch's  premium  Income  had 
reached  $49,781,000.  -  assets  amounted  to 
$149,880,000  and  life  Insurance  In  force 
totaled  $761,516,000. 


GoTcrnor  Wallace  Failf  To  An$wer 


r 


Mr.  Sam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  31,  1964 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  34th 
national  convention  of  the  Democratic 
Party  Is  now  history.  It  was  a  great  con- 
vention. But  missing  from  this  year's 
participants  were  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing leaders  of  the  past.  I  thought  It  was 
very  appropriate  that  tributes  were  paid 
to  some  of  them  on  Thursday  evening, 
August  27,  In  the  convention's  final  ses- 
sion. 

As  I  listened  to  James  P'ar ley's  tribute 
to  the  late  beloved  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  I  was  reminded  of  a  poem  written 
by  an  Oklahoma  poet  shortly  after  the 
Speaker's  death  on  November  16,  1961. 
The  poet,  Mr.  Rudolph  N.  Hill  of  We- 
woka.  Okla.,  Is  a  past  president  of  the 
Poetry  Society  of  Oklahoma,  a  member 
of  the  Interna tlonsd  Poets  Laureate,  a 
graduate  of  the  university,  a  lawyer  and 
municipal  judge. 

His  poem  follows: 

Mr.   Sam 

(Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Hon  Sam  Ray- 
burn.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives) 

(By  Rudolph  N.  Hill) 

(Author  Is  a  past  president  of  the  Poetry 
Society  of  Oklahoma,  a  member  of  the 
International  Poets  Laureate,  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  1925.  is 
a  lawyer  and  municipal  Judge) 

Mr.  Sam. 

Great  House  Speaker,  meant  to  be. 

Mr.  Sam.     Mr  Sam. 

Ck>nstant  Democratic  plea. 

Mr.  Sam. 

Long  to  be  recalled  for  mention 

How  you  drawled,  above  the  tension. 

State's  roUcall  at  each  convention, 

Mr.  Sam. 

Mr.  Sam. 

People  loved  the  very  name. 

Mr.  Sam.     Mr.  Sam. 

Common  touch  your  call  to  fame, 

Mr.  Sam. 

Man  of  courage  and  decision. 

Calm  and  cool,  above  derision. 

Man  of  Texas  long-range  vision, 

Mr.  Sam. 

Mr.  Sam. 

Sure,  you  heard  them  call  you  there. 

Mr.  Sam.     Mr.  Sam. 

All  along  the  golden  stair, 

Mr.  Sam. 

Looking  up  to  Washington, 

Standing  past  oblivion, 

Hear  your  Master  say:  "Well  done." 

Mr.  Sam. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROUND  V.  LIBONATI 

or  naJNOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  31.  1964 

Mr.  HBONATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday, Columnist  Drew  Pearson  outlined 
a  fstctual  statement  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  Congressman  Ray  J.  Mad- 
den, in  the  questioning  of  Governor  Wal- 
lace at  the  Democratic  platform  hearings 
In  Atlantic  City. 

The  article  did  not  contain  the  state- 
ments on  education  made  by  Governor 
"Wallace  which  led  up  to  critical  question- 
ing by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
Congressman  Madden. 

In  Governor  Wallace's  written  state- 
ment to  the  platform  committee  on  page 
7  he  stated  in  reference  to  the  inroads  of 
our  Government  at  the  local  school  level : 

It  can  and  is  controlling  the  entire  local 
school  systems  of  our  States. 

It  can  and  has  supervised  and  passed  upon 
and  prescribed  the  adoption  of  curricula  for 
our  school  systems. 

It  can  and  has  been  a  vehicle  for  the 
destruction  of  neighborhood  schools. 

The  above  verbatim  quotations,  as 
everybody  knows,  is  completely  mislead- 
ing and  a  misrepresentation  of  the  edu- 
cational bills  passed  under  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administration  and  the  88th 
Congress.  These  statements  indicate  a 
forerunner  of  the  propaganda  from  the 
Ooldwater-Wallace  political  axis  in  the 
coming  campaign. 

In  the  Drew  Pearson  article  an  omis- 
sion was  made  wherein  another  delegate 
on  the  platform  committee  asked  Gover- 
nor Wallace  if  he  intended  to  support  and 
vote  for  President  Lyndon  Johnson  In 
the  November  election.  This  question 
Governor  Wallace  also  refused  to  answer 
but  Indulged  in  a  repetition  of  some  parts 
of  his  long  political  "gobble-de-gook" 
previous  to  Congressman  Madden's 
questioning. 

He  refused  to  answer  the  other  ques- 
tions propounded  about  hi^  other  criti- 
cisms, indulged  in  his  further  attacks  on 
the  Kennedy-Jonnson  administration. 
The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Chair- 
man Carl  Albert,  very  properly  rapped 
the  gavel  and  terminated  the  Gover- 
nor's entertaining  diatribe. 

Under  my  unanimous-consent  request, 
I  hereby  submit  the  article  from  yester- 
day's Washington  Post  by  Columnist 
Drew  Pearson: 

Waixace  Challenged 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

When  Gov.  George  Wallace,  of  Alabama. 
appeared  before  the  Democratic  platform 
committee.  Representative  Cakl  Albekt.  of 
Oklahoma,  committee  chairman,  passed 
word  to  committee  members  to  let  the  Oov- 
ernor  speak  Ixls  piece,  then  excuse  him  with- 
out any  fireworks. 

However,  Representative  Rat  Madden,  of 
Indiana,  who  Is  the  opposite  of  Wallace  In 
religion,  geography,  and  politics,  challenged 
him  on  his  criticism  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  schools. 

"In  60  years  there  has  never  been  an  ad- 
ministration that  has  done  so  much  for  edu- 
cation   as    the    Kennedy-Johnson    admlnis- 


tratlon,"  said  Madden.  "It  has  passed  meas- 
ures to  educate  nurses,  doctors,  dropouts, 
veterans,  and  to  help  boys  with  no  money  to 
go  to  college. 

"It  has  tried  to  remedy  the  terrible  failure 
In  our  educational  system  which  General 
Hershey  reported  to  us  regarding  the  draft 
that  many  boys  were  rejected  because  of  In- 
sufficient education. 

"In  this  respect.  Governor,  your  State  takes 
the  brass  hat.  Montana  takes  the  diamond 
hat.  Thirty-three  out  of  every  100  draftees 
from  Alabama  were  rejected.  Montana  had 
the  best  record.  Indiana  had  2.4  percent 
rejected. 

"So.  Governor."  concluded  Representative 
Madden,  "here  Is  the  question  I  want  to  put 
to  you:  In  view  of  this,  don't  you  think  this 
convention  should  go  on  record  as  commend- 
ing the  Kennedy-Johnson  administrations 
for  the  great  strides  taken  In  regard  to 
education?" 

Governor  Wallace  did  not  answer.  But 
he  did  start  declaiming  again  on  some  of  the 
things  he  had  told  the  platfcwm  committee 
before. 

"Governor."  interrupted  Madden,  "we've 
listened  to  that  stuff  for  40  minutes.  My 
question  calls  for  a  yes  or  no  answer :  Should 
this  convention  go  on  record  as  praising  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  administration  for  their 
aid  to  education?" 

BtlU  Wallace  didn't  answer. 

"If  either  Scranton  or  Rockefeller  had 
been  the  Republican  nominee,  not  Oold- 
WATEm,  would  you  have  withdrawn  from  the 
Democratic  Party?"  pursued  Madden. 

Wallace  dldnt  answer. 

"The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
has  expired,"  said  Chairman  Albert,  and 
that  ended  that. 


Giuses  and  Results  of  tlic  Prayer 
Amendment  ControTcrsy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or    CALIFORNXA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  31.  1964 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
September  issue  of  the  magazine  To- 
gether, a  Methodist  publication.  Mr.  W. 
Astor  Kirk,  director  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Affairs  of  the  Methodist  Board 
of  Christian  Social  Concerns,  analyzes 
the  causes  and  results  of  the  current  con- 
troversy over  the  proposed  Becker 
amendment.  I  commend  his  article, 
which  follows,  to  all  those  who  seek  a 
better  imderstanding  of  the  many  prob- 
lems raised  by  this  proposal : 

Behind  the  School  Prateh  Debate 

ProjKJsals  to  change  drastically  the  BUI  of 
Rights  have  attracted  wide  attention  all  sum- 
mer. Most  publlcleed  and  seriously  consid- 
ered has  been  the  proposal  of  Congressman 
Frank  J.  Becker,  a  Roman  Catholic,  of  New 
York. 

The  Becker  amendment  Is  one  of  at  least 
147  bills  and  resolutions,  taking  34  different 
approaches,  introduced  In  the  Ho\ise  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  the  88th  Congress  to  can- 
cel the  effect  of  three  VS.  Supreme  Court 
decisions  of  l»6a-«3.  These  decisions 
declared  devotional  Blble-readlng,  devotional 
recitation  of  tha  Lord's  Prayer,  and  other 
worship  under  the  auspices  of  public 
schools — even  when  voluntary — to  be  In  vio- 
lation of  the  "establishment  of  religion" 
principle  of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution.     The    Becker    proposal    seeks    to 
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nullify  the  Court  decisions  and  to  legalise 
devotional  use  of  Bible  reading  and  prayer  in 
school  programs.  ^      ^..     ,  »,. 

Many  are  wondering  why  the  far-reaching 
proposal  to  change  our  long-established  im- 
derstanding has  gained  such  a  vocal  follow- 
ing and  why  there  has  been  such  a  vicious 
attack  upon  the  Supreme  Court's  recent  deci- 
sions. The  reasons,  as  I  see  them,  are  these: 
First,  most  people  (perhaps  Including 
Members  of  Congress  and  denominational 
executives)  have  not  carefully  studied  the 
Supreme  Court's  opinions.  From  misleading 
headlines  In  newspapers  and  oversimplified 
statements  of  news  commentators,  they  have 
Botten  the  Impression  that  the  Supreme 
Court  U  against  God,  the  Bible,  and  Chris- 
tian region.    This  Is  not  the  case. 

Second,  many  persons  have  not  taken  time 
to  find  out  what  actions  the  Supreme  Court 
actually  has  prohibited.  For  example,  the 
Bible  of  Itself  Is  not  banned  from  public 
school  courses.  Schools  are  merely  barred 
from  using  it  for  devotional  purposes— that 
is.  In  a  reverential  or  worship  context. 

Third,  some  are  In  the  pro -Becker  amend- 
ment camp  simply  because  they  do  not  un- 
derstand the  proper  role  of  religious  data  in 
education.  There  are  permissible.  educaUon- 
ally  sound  methods  of  making  use  of  religious 
'  data  Id  public  school  courses.  Just  as  there 
are  sound  and  appropriate  methods  of  using 
data  on  politics  and  economics. 

Fourth,  many  Americans.  Including  som* 
infiuentlal  religious  leaders,  are  notoriously 
deficient  In  understanding  the  realities  of 
religious  and  ctUttiral  pluralism.  They  like 
to  think  of  our  Nation  as  "Christian."  when 
It  Is  not.  We  Christians  are  one  group  In  a 
society  of  Jews,  humanists,  Moslems.  Hindus. 
athelsU,  what  have  you.  who  together  make 
up  an  existing  pluralism.  Many  people  are 
not  prepared  InteUectually  emotionally,  and 
spiritually  to  accept  such  pluralism  for  our 
society  and  make  creative  use  of  It.  They 
do  not  see  how  pluralUm  can,  and  does,  en- 
rich public  institutions.  Believing  a  "Chris- 
tian society"  exists,  they  are  easy  recruits  for 
pro-Becker  amendment  groups. 

Fifth,  the  Becker  amendment  movement 
has  won  strong  support  from  some  Influen- 
tial political,  economic,  and  religious  con- 
servatives. They  believe  that,  in  barring  even 
superficial  r«llglous  worship  in  schools,  the 
Supreme  Co\irt  has  weakened  the  foundation 
of  our  civil  society. 

Sixth,  the  Becker  amendment  supporters 
Include  people  whose  theological  world  view 
Is  not  broad  enough  to  encompass  secular 
Institutions  that  really  serve  mankind.  They 
are  horrified  when  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
crees that,  under  our  constitutional  system, 
public  schools  must  l>e  secular  Institutions. 
They  do  not  conceive  that  God's  love  of  man- 
kind and  His  disclosure  of  himself  are  re- 
fracted through  all  of  human  society.  Yet 
If  we  find  the  presence  of  God  in  the  totality 
of  human  relaUonshlps.  this  must  mean  it  is 
embodied  In  secular  social  Institutions,  too. 
Finally,  too  many  people,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  want  public  schools  to  per- 
form functions  which  properly  belong  to 
church,  synagogue,  and  home.  People  with 
this  attitude  become  frustrated  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  declares  that,  under  the  Amer- 
ican constitutional  system.  Inculcation  of 
religious  values,  securing  religious  commit- 
ment, and  fostering  rellgloua  behavior  are  not 
functions  of  our  public  schools. 

By  Introducing  proposals  to  nullify  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  pro-Becker  amend- 
ment Congressmen  have  served  a  useful  if 
unintended  purpose.  The  extended  hear- 
ings, held  by  a  House  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee headed  by  Congressman  KMANXnn-  Cxllkr, 
of  New  York,  have  precipitated  a  healthy 
naUonal  debate  on  religious  devotions  in 
public  schools.  It  has  caused  leaders  both 
m  public  life  and  In  the  churches  to  consider 


the  far-reaching  lm.plicatlons  of  such  a  dras- 
tic change  in  the  Bill  of  Rlghta. 

As  a  resiilt.  the  anti-Becker  amendment 
foroee  in  the  NatloQ  have  been  greatly 
strengthened.  I  do  not  now  beUeve  the 
amendment  will  pass-  I  certainly  hope  It 
will  not.  For  It  would  raise  far  more  pwrob- 
lems.  of  greater  magnitude,  than  It  hopes  to 
solve. 


Funeral  Sermon  for  Maj.  Charle.i  L. 
Kelly 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or  OEOBCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  August  19, 1964 
Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
several  weeks  ago,  I  placed  in  the  Record 
a  newspaper  article  about  a  heroic 
American,  Maj.  Chsu-les  L.  Kelly,  from 
my  hometown  of  Sylvania.  Ga.,  who  was 
shot  and  killed  while  on  a  rescue  mission 
in  Vietnam.  It  was  my  sad  duty  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  Major  Kelly.  During 
Major  Kelly's  funeral.  Chaplain  (Capt.) 
Eugene  E.  Allen  preached  a  true  and  fit- 
ting sermon  to  the  greatness  of  Major 
Kelly. 

Under  permission  granted  I  insert  this 
sermon  in  the  Record  both  as  a  tribute  to 
the  greatness  of  Major  Kelly  and  so  that 
we  who  have  been  left  behind  to  carry  . 
on  Major  Kelly's  battle  may  find  the 
needed  inspiration: 

Funeral  Semion  fob  Maj.  Charles  Kelly, 
Preached  bt  Chaplain    (Capt.)    Exjgene  E. 
Allen,    at    the    F'irst    Baptist    Church. 
STLVANiA,  Ga..  on  JtJLY  15,  1964 
Without  a  worthy  explanation  and  beyond 
my    human    understanding    God    within    His 
high  and  holy  wisdom  saw  fit  to  use  man- 
kind  for   the  fullflllment  of  His  kingdom's 
work.    Those  who  love  Him  and  thereby  love 
His  people  become  part  of  this  work.     The 
Potter  fixes  us  to  His  direction  and  by  various 
means  He  shapes  us  to  be  His  own.    However, 
mark  this  well,  no  one  is  ever  a  standard 
copy  or  type  but  always  uniquely  and  sharply 
different. 

Maj.  Charles  Kelly  was  such  a  unique  and 
special  vessel.  One  who  rose  above  the 
normal  and  Imitation  to  be  for  mankind  a 
heroic  vessel  of  service.  In  his  life  there  was 
a  clear  shape  of  a  consistent  calculated  cour- 
age; a  form  that  lucidly  displayed  a  daunt- 
less sense  of  duty  to  the  mission  his  coun- 
try had  given  him.  But  the  exquislteness 
of  this  vessel  was  found  In  the  compassionate 
concern  he  had  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow 
man.  A  compassion  that  urged  him  to  press 
toward  the  rescue  of  over  500  wounded  com- 
rades In  arms  In  a  distant  deep  Jungle  In  the 
face  of  a  withering  fire. 

I  bear  witness  to  you  that  the  Potter  is 
alive  and  we  have  seen  the  glory  of  His  work 
m  the  Ufe  of  this  chosen  vessel.  We  cannot 
stand  in  the  face  of  such  glory  without  paus- 
ing in  this  service  and  thanking  our  God  for 
Maj.  Charles  Kelly. 

For  the  Potter  Is  continuing  to  mold  and 
shape  and  cut— He  has  before  and  He  wlU 
continue.  He  does  such  WM-k  through  the 
beauty  and  serenity  of  nature,  the  freedom 
of  His  word,  and  the  life  of  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  Howevw.  another  way  God  wcwks 
U  through  the  circumstances  of  life,  the  ac- 
tions    of     living,     and    the     blessings     and 


tragedies  that  are  thereby  incurred.  We  hold 
this  truth  to  be  self-evident — that  God  is 
interacting  In  history  and  through  such  ac- 
tion we  are  molded.  The  tragedy  of  this 
moment  would  be  compounded  a  thousand 
times  If  we  did  not  let  this  circumstance 
make  us  more  pliable  to  God's  voice. 
Tlirough  the  chosen  vessel  of  Major  Kelly 
there  Is  a  present  message  that  God  would 
share  to  us  and  all  men  who  love  freedom. 

First  of  all  note  that  this  life  of  Major 
Kelly  ushers  unto  each  of  us  the  great  de- 
piction of  one  who  had  a  unique  concern 
for  the  welfare,  health,  and  happiness  of 
other  people.  Perhaps  the  men  under  his 
command;  or  his  fellow  comrades  wounded 
under  the  hall  of  enemy  fire;  or  a  person 
of  another  nation  who  was  In  similar  posi- 
tion. Over  and  again  this  concern  fOT  others 
was  seen  In  his  life.  Perhaps  in  a  long  ago 
ct^e  or  grocery  store  where  he  worked  as  a 
boy:  or  in  the  endearing  moments  with  his 
wife  and  three  children. 

Over  100  hours  a  week  he  flew  to  rescue 
others:  over  500  men  In  the  past  few  months 
were  rescued  by  him.  The  symbol  of  his 
helicopter  and  his  hands  at  the  wheel  stood 
for  compassion  by  all  of  us  who  are  his 
countrymen.  In  this  act  of  dedicated  service 
he  gave  his  life,  and  even  In  these  moments 
from  a  distant  Galilean  hill  ccnnes  the  echo- 
ing again,  "Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
to  lay  down  his  life  for  another." 

Behold  the  goodness  of  God's  handiwork 
In  Major  Kelly  and  through  him  let  God 
speak.  For  he  found  life  In  giving  it  unto 
others. 

A  second  message  of  this  life  Is  dedication 
to  duty.  The  willingness  to  hold  on.  keep 
going.  In  spite  of  the  odds  and  regardless  of 
the  price.  For  example,  in  IMl  he  entered 
the  service  and  was  wounded  in  the  European 
.  theater.  However,  tils  willingness  to  go  on 
continued  for  then  he  reentered  high  school, 
completed  college  and  received  a  masters  de- 
gree In  education.  In  October  1951  he  came 
back  Into  the  service  as  a  second  lieutenant 
and  through  constant  dedicatory  service  as- 
sumed more  and  more  responsibility. 

In  his  recent  assignment  this  dedication 
ran  high.  So  many  said  that  sooner  or 
later  he  perhaps  would  slow  down.  But 
the  hours  and  days  only  deepened  and 
strengthened  his  bond  to  his  mission  and 
to  his  sense  of  duty. 

A  soldier  In  a  trench  fighting  is  often- 
times courageous.  However,  thJs  courage  Is 
often  born  out  of  a  wlUlngnesB  to  also  pro- 
tect himself.  Yet  when  one  moves  into  a 
battlefield  to  rescue  another,  this  person 
mviBt  have  an  Impeccable  caU  to  duty  and 
dedication  to  country. 

The  example  of  Btojor  Kelly  has  prompted 
me  to  ask  myself.  How  dedicated  am  I  to  my 
country? 

Major  Kelly  was  God's  unique  vessel  at  a 
unique  time  in  God's  history. 

The  third  and  final  message  is  this:  That 
if  one  so  lives  and  gives  himself  to  Christ 
Jesus  and  hereby  his  fellowman,  that  life 
Is  now  secure  and  eternally  shall  be. 

Herein  lies  the  meaning  of  life.  To  find 
life  in  the  true  life  of  life  even  Christ 
Jesus  and  from  this  life  one  finds  security. 
Here  Is  one  who  accepted  this  life  and  was 
baptized  as  a  member  of  tills  First  Baptist 
Church.  I  cannot  but  beUeve  that  much  of 
his  courage,  humility,  and  sincerity  was 
born  In  his  relationship  with  Christ.  Know- 
ing that  Christ  held  him.  knowing  that  in 
Him  there  was  eternal  security.  Putting 
this  Ingredient  together  with  the  challenge  of 
the  moment  God  aided  His  chUdren,  pro- 
moted His  kingdom  and  preserved  our  peace, 
your  home,  and  the  security  of  our  future. 

For  each  of  you  that  know  this  vessel — 
Charles  Kelly  has  a  special  message — his  life 
for  you  has  a  special  meaning — and  so  should 
It  be — "O  God  we  thank  Thee  for  this  life 
and  his  meaning  to  Thee  and  our  country." 
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Happy  Bkthday,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  Stotes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or   KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Tuesday,  August  4. 1964 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
pleased  to  include  an  editorial  written 
by  Abe  E.  Eisenstein.  for  the  East  Side 
News,  on  the  occasion  of  our  President's 
66th  birthday.  Mr.  Eisenstein  has  con- 
tributed many  editorials  to  the  East  Side 
News  which  Is  published  and  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  lower  East  Side 
of  New  York  City.    His  article  follows : 

Happt  Birthday.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Prksi- 

DKNT  or  THK  UNITID  STATES 

(By  Abe  E.  Eisenstein) 

Thursday.  August  27.  marks  the  56th  birth- 
day or  a  distinguished  American  citizen,  a 
dedicated  public  servant,  a  gallant  soldier, 
a  man  of  almoet  unceasing  energy,  a  human- 
itarian, a  champion  of  the  oppressed,  and 
a  responsible  leader— Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

He  was  once  a  shoeshlne  boy.  handyman, 
laborer.  Janitor,  secretary  to  a  college  presi- 
dent, schoolteacher,  secretary  to  a  Congress- 
man And  an  administrator.  He  later  be- 
came a  Congressman  In  1937.  Navy  lieuten- 
ant commander,  winning  the  Silver  Star 
award,  a  U.S.  Senator  In  1948,  a  Senate  mi- 
nority leader  In  1953.  a  Senate  majority 
leader  In  1955.  and  Vice  President  In  1961. 
When  President  John  F.  Kennedy's  life  was 
snuffed  out  by  two  bullet*  fired  from  a  gun 
by  a  mad  assassin  on  November  22.  1963, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  at  2:30  pm.  that  day. 
became    the    36th    President    of    the    United 

States. 

Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson,  first  of  five  chil- 
dren (Rebekah.  Jooepha.  Sam.  Lucia),  was 
born  in  a  five-room  farmhouse  near  Stone- 
wall. Tex.,  to  the  late  Samuel  Ealy  and  Re- 
bekah  (Balnes)  Johnson.  Jr.  In  1913  the 
Johnson  family  moved  to  Johnson  City,  the 
Texas  town  of  which  his  grandfather  was 
a  founder.  His  stalwart  pioneering  father. 
Samuel,  waa  a  farmer,  a  dabbler  In  real 
estate,  and  a  member  of  the  Texas  Legisla- 
ture. He  died  In  1937.  at  the  age  of  60.  His 
loving,  able  and  devoted  mother,  Rebekah, 
whoee  great  Interest  was  education  (she 
taught  Lyndon  the  alphabet  when  he  was 
three),  was  herself  a  graduate  of  Baylor 
College  and  former  elocution  teacher.  She 
died  In  1958,  at  the  age  of  77. 
The  President  once  said: 

"My  mother  was  a  saintly  woman.  I  owe 
everything  to  her.  I  look  at  my  piu-ents  with 
equal  respect  and  cherish  them  with  Iden- 
tlcai  love." 

Mr.  Johnson  was  educated  at  Blanco 
County.  Tex.,  public  schools:  Johnson  City 
High  School  (was  president  of  the  class  and 
the  school's  champion  debater);  Southwest 
Texas  Teachers  College  (majored  in  social 
BCtences  and  history,  starred  In  debate,  and 
led  the  school's  debating  team  to  regional 
and  State  victories,  edited  the  Star,  campus 
newspaper):  and  attended  Georgetown  Law 
School. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  married  Claudia  Taylor 
(often  referred  as  Lady  Bird)  on  November 
17,  1934.  They  are  the  proud  parents  of  two 
daughters,  Lynda  Bird  and  Lucy  Balnes 
Johnson. 

President  Johnson  Is  a  big  man,  6  feet.  3 
Inches,  weighs  over  186  pounds,  and  has  a 
southern  accent.  His  thinning  hair  is  black, 
his    eyes   are   dark   and    restless.      He   enjoys 


dancing,  swimming,  hunting,  riding,  flahlng. 
and  looking  after  hla  prize-winning  Hereford 
catUe  on  his  400-acre  LBJ  Ranch.  He  has 
two  pet  Beagle*.  Has  had  conferred  upon 
him  many  honor*  and  awards.  He  hae  two 
dominant  qualities — energy  and  focua.  He 
swims  everyday  before  lunch,  takes  an  after- 
lunch  nap.  U  then  on  the  go  for  16  to  17 
hours  a  day.  His  favorite  quotation  Is  from 
Isaiah,  "Come  now,  let  us  reason  together." 
A  happy  birthday  salute  to  the  36th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — Lyndon  B.  John- 
son—who Is  writing  pages  in  the  history  of 
a  great  democracy. 


prefer  reasonable  action  and  ultimate  success 
rather  than  bluster  and  big  demands  by  some 
among  us  which  so  far  for  6  long  years  has 
produced  nothing  for  our  buddies,  many  of 
whom  stand  In  dire  need  and  the  Grim 
Reaper  takes  his  toll  among  our  aged  vet- 
erans and  the  sands  In  our  hourglass  runs 
low.  Help  us  gentlemen  the  time  Is  short: 
give  us  your  aid  especially  to  our  comrades 
who  languish  on  beds  of  pain  either  at  home 
or  in  some  hospital.  Our  case,  our  hopes  are 
In  yoxir  hands,  we  will  be  grateful  for  ap- 
propriate action. 

J.  Bates  Gerald 


Comdr.  J.  Bates  Gerald  Continnes  Fight 
for  World  War  I  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  21,  1964 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  House 
we  are  all  aware  of  Comdr.  J.  Bates  Ger- 
ald's contribution  to  the  passage  of  the 
Libonati  pension  bill  In  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  388  to  0.  Commander  Gerald  Is 
continuing  his  great  efforts  throughout 
the  country  and  with  his  friends  in  the 
VS.  Senate. 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  by 
Commander  Gerald  to  the  Honorable 
Harry  Flood  Byrd,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  which  Is  han- 
dling the  pension  legislation  in  the  Sen- 
ate: 

Charleston.  S.C. 
Hon.  Harry  Flood  Byrd, 
Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Commtttee. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

I  plead  for  your  honorable  committee  to 
consider  several  points  of  H.R.  1927  now  be- 
fore you  to  give  some  measiu-e  of  relief  to 
our  needy  comrades  and  theU-  widows  of 
World  War  I.  I  regret  that  In  recent  years  we 
have  lost  prestige  In  out  organization  due  to 
recrimination  and  accusations  directed  at 
Members  of  the  Congress  by  some  of  our  so- 
called  leaders  and  salaried  employees.  There 
are  many  among  us  who  are  not  In  sympathy 
with  demands:  neither  do  we  hold  with  Ir- 
responsible or  Inept  leadership:  we  come  with 
clean  hands  asking  your  conunlttee  to  help 
our  less  fortunate  comrades.  Tou.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  this  honorable 
committee,  represent  the  American  people 
and  we  are  the  people. 

Thousands  of  my  comrades  Join  me  In  say- 
ing we  would  rather  light  one  candle  than  to 
curse  the  darkness.  We  feel  that  among  our 
organization  we  have  an  Appalachla  all  our 
own.  Many  among  our  ranks  live  on  the 
outer  edges  of  abject  poverty  In  this  world  of 
plenty.  I,et  us  not  forget  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
In  the  dark  days  of  1917-18.  life,  liberty,  and 
honor  of  America  and  a  bleeding  world  rested 
upon  the  courage  and  conduct  of  the  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I.  The  record  stands:  we 
did  not  fall  our  beloved  land.  Please  consider 
especially  the  sick  first-  more  beds,  more  and 
better  hospitals;  eliminate  counting  spoiise's 
earned  Income;  eliminate  10  percent  require- 
ment In  physical  examinations  at  age  66;  per- 
mit election  and  reelection  by  old  law  cases  to 
the  new  law.  In  short  gentlemen  I  urge  you 
to  follow  the  action  by  the  House  in  Its  adop- 
tion of  amendments  to  Increase  benefits  and 
allowances  In  our  World  War  I  category. 

We  are  for  the  most  part,  Mr.  Chairman, 
reasonable  men   and   women   and   we  would 


Senator  Hnmpkrey  Is  Qaalified 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  31,  1964 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Gary,  Ind., 
Post-Tribune  seems  to  reflect  the  almost 
unanimous  reaction  to  the  nomination 
by  the  Democratic  Convention  of  Sen- 
ator Hubert  Humphrey  as  our  next  Vice 
President. 

This  selection  was,  indeed,  a  fitting  re- 
ward for  the  Senator's  long  record  as  a 
public  official  and  his  industry  and  abil- 
ity in  sponsoring  so  many  programs  and 
legislative  bills  which  have  had  to  do 
with  the  prosperity  and  general  economy 
of  our  Nation. 

The  editorial  follows:  ' 

IFrom   the   Gary    (Ind.)    Post-Trlbunc.   Aug. 
28, 1964] 
Johnson  Picks  Wisely 
Several     weeks     ago.     President    Johnson 
listed  some  of  the  qualifications  he  believed 
a    good    candidate    for    the    Vice    Presidency 
should    possess.     In    Senator    Hubkrt   Hum- 
phrey, of  MlnnesoU,  he  has  picked  a  man 
who  measures  up  to  the  Boeclflcatlons. 

The  cl\olce  Is  a  good  one  from  the  national 
standpoint.  But  It  also  Is  a  good  one  from 
Johnson's  personal  standpoint,  and  that  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  Humphret  has  some 
strong  qualifications  In  the  strictly  partisan 
sense. 

Humphrey  went  to  Washington  as  a  too- 
talkative,  flaming  liberal.  For  several  years 
he  got  rather  brusque  treatment  from  the 
Senates  Inner  circle,  the  power  structure  In 
the  upper  Chamber.  But  he  mellowed  well 
and  In  recent  years  he  has  become  thoroughly 
accepted  on  Capitol  HUl. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  he  has  changed 
his  views;  he  is  still  a  liberal.  But  he  has 
changed  his  ways  and  he  Is  now  persuasive 
rather  than  bumptious;  he  has  become  prac- 
tical and  he  has  gained  In  understanding. 
He  led  the  flight  for  the  civil  rights  bill  In 
the  Senate,  yet  without  becoming  a  monster 
In  the  eyes  of  the  southern  Senators,  Busi- 
ness leaders  do  not  take  alarm  at  mention 
of  his  name.  He  has  had  the  Washington 
experience,  and  gained  the  knowledge  about 
Government  operations,  that  qualify  him  to 
be  Vice  President  and  first  In  line  of  succes- 
sion to  the  Presidency. 

From  the  political  standpoint.  Humphrfy 
should  t>e  a  good  running  mate  for  Johnson 
For  all  that  he  has  done  or  said  in  the  White 
House,  the  President  Is  generally  regarded  as 
leaning  toward  the  conservative  side  of 
things.  HuMPHRirr  adds  the  liberal  spice  that 
Is  Important,  yet  the  two  men  do  not  malce 
an  111 -matched  team.  Humphrey  Is  from  the 
North    Central    States,    whereas   Johnson    Is 


-outhern  or  southweetern;  there  U  some  geo- 
graphical balance.  If  that  makea  any  great 
difference. 

HUMPHREY  also  Is  a  worker,  a  hard  cam- 
oalener  He  can  carry  much  of  ttoe  load  for 
iohnson  this  f&U.  White  Houae  chore,  will 
restrict  the  Preeldenfs  campaigning,  and 
that  flta  Into  Jt^nson's  strategy:  Humphrey 
win  get  to  do  a  lot  of  the  spealLing  around 
the  country.  (Though  we  won't  be  sur- 
orlsed  If  Barry  Goldwater's  needling  stirs 
Johnson  to  more  bare- knuckles  batUlng 
than  he  now  proposes  to  do.) 

HtrMPHRrr  U  not  a  member  of  the  Catho- 
lic faith.  There  was  no  compeUlng  reason 
why  the  vlce-presldentlal  nominee  should  be. 
John  F.  Kennedy's  elecUon  destroyed  the  old 
belief  that  a  CathoUc  could  not  be  sent  to 
the  White  House.  For  the  future,  a  man's 
personal  religious  faith  should  not  h&T  him 
from  a  nomination,  not  be  the  essential 
qualification  for  getting  one. 

The  contest  November  3  U  over  the  Presi- 
dency, and  the  result  Is  unlikely  to  be  great- 
ly infiuenced  by  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  vlce-prealdentlal  nominees.  The  voters 
will  decide  primarily  between  Johnson  and 
Goldwater.  But  for  whatever  difference  the 
running  mates  do  make,  Humphrey  should 
prove  of  more  aid  to  the  President  than  Wn,- 
i,XAM  E.  M"x«»  can  give  to  the  chaUenging 
Arizona  Senator.  And  as  a  prospective  suc- 
cessor to  the  Chief  Executive.  Humphrey 
certainly  should  get  the  choice. 
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Great  by  NaBbnal  Sdeacc  FomdatiM  of 
$870,000 


Our  Edncational  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   ZNDIAXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  31.  1964 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  let- 
ter from  Josephine  Weaver,  of  Ham- 
mond. Ind..  is  one  of  several  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  district  commenting 
favorably  on  the  outstanding  opportuni- 
ties which  the  NDEA  program  has  made 
p>06sible  for  them. 

No  doubt  thousands  over  the  Nation 
have  the  same  opinion  regarding  this 
progressive  program  for  educational  ex- 
pansion: 

Hammond.  Ind.. 

August  17.  1964. 
Hon.  Ray  J.  Madden. 
The  Hi^uae  of  Representative! 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Madden:  I  am  writing  to  you  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  wonderful 
educational  experience  which  this  summer's 
>rDEA  Institute  mswle  available  to  me.  I  at- 
tended an  Institute  for  Secondary  Teachers 
of  French  this  summer  at  Loyola  University. 

Although  I  have  my  degree  In  Prench  from 
the  University  of  Chicago.  I  feel  that  the  In- 
stitute has  given  me  training  which  I  re- 
ceived nowhere  else.  I  not  only  received 
practical  training  In  teaching  methods  and 
classroom  Instruction  but  also  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  Improve  my  oral  fluency 
tlu-ough  speaking  with  the  many  Ptench  peo- 
ple whom  I  met  at  Loyola.  They  were  on 
the  campus  this  summer  as  professors,  as- 
sistants and  guests. 

Again.  I  wlah  to  express  my  appreclaUon 
for  your  support  of  the  NDEA,  which  has 
made  possible  this  program  and  which.  I  feel, 
is  one  of  the  most  potent  t&cU>n  In  the  up- 
gr.tdlng  of  our  public  education  system. 
Yours  sincerely, 

JosKraorx  Wkatik. 

French  Teacher. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxZNOia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  18, 1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  came  to  the  Congress  in  1949  from 
the  district  in  Illinois  In  which  is  located 
the  University  of  Chicago,  I  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
agency  to  promote  basic  scientific  re- 
search. It  seemed  to  me  vital  to  our 
position,  in  a  modem  world  that  our 
Nation,  which  had  accomplished  so  much 
in  the  field  of  applied  science,  now  should 
reach  out  for  supremacy  In  the  field  of 
basic  science.  The  challenge  seemed  all 
the  more  commanding  since  we  no  longer 
could  fall  back  on  the  basic  scientists 
of  Germany,  upon  whom  we  had  de- 
pended In  large  measure,  as  we  went  our 
way  of  progress  and  prosperity,  in  applied 
science. 

I  am  happy  that  I  was  privileged  not 
only  to  testify  before  the  committee  in 
the  81st  Congress  that  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  creating  the  National 
Science  Foundation  but  to  arrange  for 
the  appearance  of  a  number  of  distin- 
guished authorities  on  the  subject  from 
the  facility  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  was 
established  in  1950,  in  the  2d  session  of 
the  81st  Congress,  as  an  independent 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
its  accomplishments  have  surpassed  the 
large  expectations  of  its  early  friends  and 
advocates. 

The  Foundation  recently  gave  a  grant 
of  $875,200  to  the  Chicago  Natural  His- 
tory Museum. 

EXPLORE  MAN  AND  HIS  WORLD 

Founded  in  1893,  Chicago  Natural  His- 
tory Museum  is  one  of  the  world's  great 
museums  of  natural  science.  It  has 
reached  this  position  as  a  result  of  its 
comprehensive  educational  programs  and 
its  contributions  to  knowledge  through 
scientific  research. 

The  purpose  of  all  basic  scientific  re- 
search is  to  understand  man  and  the 
incredibly  complex  world  in  which  he 
lives.  Man  constantly  seeks  to  manipu- 
late his  environment  for  his  own  ends, 
and  to  do  this  Intelligently  he  must  un- 
derstand not  only  how  nature  operates 
today,  but  also  how  the  world  of  nature 
came  to  be.  For  everything  In  the  world, 
from  a  chromosome  to  a  moimtaln  range, 
is  the  product  of  forces  that  have  been 
acting  throughout  the  history  of  the  uni- 
verse. Research  at  Chicago  Natural  His- 
tory Museum  contributes  to  our  under- 
standing of  these  forces. 

In  this  approach  to  nature,  the  mu- 
seum scientist's  first  step  1«  to  gather 
representative  samples  of  the  living  and 
physical  universe  so  that  they  can  be  in- 
vestigated In  the  laboratory.  The  uni- 
verse Is  too  imylelding  to  be  studied  in 
its  entirety.  Tlie  most  Important  func- 
tion of  the  museum,  therefore.  Is  to  col- 
lect and  store  samples  drawn  from  the 


vastness  of  nature.  Next,  these  samples 
are  analyzed  In  order  to  extract  an- 
swers to  same  of  the  questions  nature 
poses. 

The  first  fruit  of  this  approach  Is  an 
Inventory  of  nature  Itself — the  orderly 
classification  of  minerals,  rocks,  fossils, 
living  plants  and  animals,  and  the  ob- 
jects of  human  cultures.  But  musemn 
research  goes  far  beyond  the  mere  cata- 
loguing of  nature.  It  inquires  into  the 
whole  physical  universe — the  mystery  of 
how  our  planet  was  bom  and  the  proc- 
esses that  led  to  the  formation  of  con- 
tinents and  oceans,  of  mountain  ranges 
and  Ice  ages;  the  evolution  of  life  and 
its  distribution  on  earth;  the  prolifera- 
tion of  human  culture;  the  development 
of  civilizations. 

Other  scientists  investigate  nature  In 
ways  that  do  not  require  the  broad  sam- 
ples that  museum  collections  provide. 
But  the  world  is  so  Involved  that  It  must 
be  probed  from  every  point  of  view  If  we 
are  ever  to  understand  it.  No  one  can 
forecast  which  approach  will  give  us  the 
next  important  breakthrough. 

The  natural  history  museimi's  unique 
scientific  resource  consists  in  Its  huge 
collections.  Without  them,  we  could  not 
investigate  how  man  and  nature  have 
become  what  they  are. 

The  building  of  great  collections  haa 
been  a  sustained  goal  of  Chicago  Natural 
History  Museum  for  more  than  70  years. 
Through  worldwide  expeditions,  ex- 
change of  specimens,  purchase,  and  many 
notable  gifts,  the  museum's  collections 
have  grown  until  they  now  number  more 
than  lOVi  million  specimens.  "Riese 
scientific  collections  represent  major 
stages  in  the  history  of  the  earth  and  of 
human  societies. 

In  the  department  of  geology,  the  sys- 
tematic collections  document  the  forma- 
tion of  our  planet  and  the  physical  evolu- 
tion of  plants,  animals,  and  man.  The 
botanical  collections  are  a  comprehen- 
sive index  to  the  vegetation  of  the  world. 
Zoological  and  anthropological  materials 
represent  living  animals  and  the  primi- 
tive cultures  and  high  civilizations  of  the 
past. 

Many  parts  of  these  collections  are 
world  renowned,  among  them  the 
meteorites,  Pennsylvanian  and  Permian 
fossil  vertebrates,  Central  American 
plant  specimens,  tropical  and  neotropical 
birds  and  mammals,  the  Oceanic  and 
Tibetan  ethnological  artifacts,  and  the 
primitive  art. 

In  each  of  the  museum's  four  depart- 
ments— anthropology,  botany,  geology, 
and  zoology — the  collections  are  system- 
atized, cataloged,  and  often  photograph- 
ically documented.  Scientists  and  schol- 
ars from  every  part  of  the  globe  come  to 
the  museum  to  study  these  materials. 
Specimens  are  also  lent  to  specialists 
throughout  the  world.  The  museum 
publishes  research  based  on  study  of  the 
collections  by  its  own  scientists  or  those 
associated  with  other  institutions. 

Since  World  War  n,  the  resources  of 
the  museimi  have  been  made  increasingly 
available  to  universities  responsible  for 
the  training  of  graduate  students.  Semi- 
nars, aided  by  study  of  specimens,  are 
held  in  museum  laboratories.  Musetim 
specialists — many  of  wh(Hn  also  hold  aca- 
demic appointments  on  the  faculties  of 
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local  universities— lecture  to  graduate 
classes  and  supervise  doctoral  theses. 
Thus  the  collections  and  the  museum 
professional  staff  play  a  vital  role  in  the 
preparation  of  students  who  plan  careers 
in  the  natural  sciences. 

To  keep  pace  with  new  discoveries  and 
trends  In  research,  collections  are  con- 
stantly renewed  and  enlarged.  The  nau- 
seum  building,  which  was  designed  for 
great  flexibility,  encloses  more  than 
17  acres,  yet  even  this  spacious  struc- 
ture carmot  continue  Indefinitely  to 
house  new  acquisitions.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  geology,  an  already  critical 
space  shortage  became  an  outright  emer- 
gency when  the  University  of  Chicago 
proposed  the  merger  of  the  famous 
Walker  coUection  of  fossil  invertebrates 
with  the  museum's  geology  collections. 

The  university  realized  that  much  of 
the    Walker    collection    needed    proper 
housing,  sorting,  cataloging,  and  main- 
tenance if  it  were  to  reali^ie  its  potential 
as  a  major  resource  for  paleontological 
research    and   graduate   education.      In 
recent  years,  such  curatorial  care  of  col- 
lections has  tended  to  become  the  prov- 
ince of  museums  rather  than  universl- 
Ues      Chicago  Natural  History  Museum 
was   the  natural  choice   because  of  its 
long  history  of  educational  collaboration 
with  the  university.     The  museum  ac- 
cepted the  transfer  of  the  Walker  collec- 
tion In  the  confidence  that  funds  would 
be    found    to    construct    the    facilities 
needed  to  house  it.    This  confidence  has 
been  justified  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  grant. 

Speaking  of  the  transfer.  Dr.  George 
W.  Beadle,  president  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  said : 

A  moet  Important  result  of  the  proposed 
change  will  be  the  Increase  of  real  coopera- 
Uon  and  pooling  of  efforts  of  various  mid- 
west unlverslUes  and  colleges  and  the  Chi- 
cago Natviral  History  Mviseum.  Not  only  the 
University  of  Chicago,  but  all  other  InsUtu- 
tlona  interested  In  fields  represented  In  the 
museum.  wUl  find  Increased  opportunities 
for  Independent  study  and  teaching. 

According  to  Museum  Director  E.  Le- 
land  Webber : 

The  museum  welcomes  this  opportunity 
for  greater  research  contributions  based  on 
the  Walker  collection  and  continued  close 
collaboration  with  nearby  universities.  The 
addition  of  the  collection  to  the  museum's 
geological  holdings,  together  with  the  new 
construction  within  the  museum  building, 
will  create  an  outstanding  national  center 
for  research  on  fossil  invertebrates. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
grant  provides  funds  to  roof  over  a  light 
well  between  two  wings  in  the  northwest 
quadrant  of  the  museum  building  at  the 
second-  and  third-floor  levels.  Within 
this  space,  two  new  bearing  floors  and  a 
mezzanine  are  to  be  built. 

This  new  area,  together  with  remod- 
eled space  now  occupied  by  the  museum 
geologists,  will  house  a  diagnostic  X-ray 
unit  for  radiographic  study  of  rocks  and 
fossils;  a  photographic  laboratory;  a 
new  rock-sectioning  laboratory;  and  a 
thin -sectioning  laboratory,  where  rocks 
are  ground  to  translucence.  The  Chal- 
mers Mineralogical  Laboratory  will  be 
enlarged. 

A  classroom  and  several  study  rooms 
for  graduate  students  are  planned,   as 
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well  as  office  space  for  museum  research 
associates  and  visiting  scientists.  The 
geology  Ubrary  will  be  enlarged  and 
space  allotted  for  a  paleontology  Ubrary. 
The  entire  second  floor  and  mezzar\ine 
of  the  former  light  well  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  housing  of  geological  specimens, 
including  the  Walker  collection.  The 
third  floor  wiU  be  used  for  expansion  of 
the  museum  library. 

Altogether,  filling  In  the  light  well  will 
add  about  a  half-acre,  or  250,000  cubic 
feet,  of  new  space  to  the  museum  build- 
ing The  forces  that  have  acted  to  shape 
the  world  and  the  history  of  life  on 
earth  are  the  primary  concern  of  all  the 
museum's  scientists.  Even  the  universe 
beyond  our  planet  lies  within  the  scope 
of  the  museum's  geologists  through  the 
study  of  meteorites.  Opportunities  for 
broadening  these  extraterrestrial  inves- 
tigations should  emerge  as  space  probes 
continue. 

In  1894  there  were  two  professional 
staff  members  in  the  department  of  geol- 
ogy and  an  assistant  who  wrote  labels  in 
India  Ink  on  cardboard.  Today,  the  de- 
partment has  16  full-time  members, 
among  them  scientists,  research  assist- 
ants, artists,  specimen  preparators,  and 
exhibit  experts.  Research  is  concerned 
with  such  aspects  of  geology  as  miner- 
alogy, petrology,  and  fossil  plants,  in- 
vertebrates, and  vertebrates. 

Typical  of  the  work  underway  are 
these  projects: 

FOSSIL    nSHES 

Robert   H.   Denison.  curator  of   fossil 
fishes,  has  long  been  Investigating  the 
earliest    vertebrates    from    the    Ordovi- 
cian— when  they  first  appear   as  frag- 
ments of  armor— through  the  Devonian, 
when  the  major  modern  groups  of  fishes 
became  established.    Currently  he  Is  col- 
lecting   in    the    Bighorn    Mountains    of 
Wyoming,  where  there  is  a  Devonian  fish 
fauna  that  includes  not  only  peculiar 
jawless  vertebrates,  but  also  some  of  the 
earliest   known   fishes   with   true   jaws. 
Most  of  these  are  extinct,  but  some,  like 
the  earliest  known  lungflshes,  have  sur- 
vived as  "living  fossils"  for  nearly  400 
million     years     to     the     present     day. 
Through  studies  of  the  structure  of  these 
animals.  Dr.  Denison  is  attempting  to  de- 
termine how  they  evolved  and  lived.    In 
addition,  his  work  on  ancient  fishes  is 
also  yielding  clues  to  the  origin  and  early 
hUstory  of  the  hard  tissues  that  make  up 
the  vertebrate  skeleton. 

MINERALS  AND  METEORITES 

The  study  of  minerals  In  meteorites 
is  the  research  Interest  of  Edward  J. 
Olsen.  curator  of  mineralogy.  Dr.  Olsen 
is  now  comparing  assemblages  of  min- 
erals found  in  meteorites — the  only  ma- 
terial known  from  outer  space — with 
similar  assemblages  found  in  certain 
kinds  of  earth  rocks.  Only  under  spe- 
cific conditions  of  temperature,  pressure, 
and  appropriate  timing  could  these  clus- 
ters of  minerals,  found  in  close  physical 
contact  with  each  other,  have  been 
formed  in  the  unknown  planetary  body 
from  which  the  meteorite  specimens 
came.  Through  analysis  of  the  mineral 
clusters.  Olsen— in  collaboration  with  Dr. 
Robert  P.  Mueller  of  the  University  of 
Chicago — hop>es  to  find  clues  to  the  con- 


ditions under  which  the  planets.  Includ- 
ing our  earth,  were  l)orn. 

EXHIBITS 

Because  of  the  increased  demand  from 
teachers  and  students  in  local  high 
schools  for  geological  studies  of  this  re- 
gion. Harry  Chtmgnon,  curator  of  ex- 
hibits. Is  gathering  material  for  a  hand- 
book of  the  geology  of  the  Chicago  area. 
In  addition,  he  is  supervising  the  re- 
modeUng  of  the  Hall  of  Economic  Ge- 
ology to  emphasize  exhibits  of  minerals 
used  in  the  Nation's  atomic  energy  and 
sp>aco  programs. 

FOSSIL  MAMMALS 

William  D.  Tumbull,  associate  curator 
of  fossil  mammals,  is  currently  in  south- 
east  Australia,   seeking   early  Tertiary 
and  late  Cretaceous  rock  deposits  con- 
taining fossil  vertebrates.     He  hopes  to 
answer  two  unsolved  questions:  "When 
did  marsupials  first  arrive  In  Australia?" 
and.  "Can  their  patterns  of  adaptive  ra- 
diaUon  be  traced  to  show  when  and  how 
these  early  animals  occupied  the  various 
ecological    niches    of    that    continent?" 
His  explorations,  if  successful,  will  fill  a 
major  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  characteristic  marsupial  mammals 
of  Australia. 

FOSSIL  VERTEBRATES 

One  of  the  most  significant  finds  in 
the   history   of    paleontology   has   been 
made  by  the  museum's  chief  curator  of 
geology,  Rainer  Zangerl:   the  discovery 
of  an  extensive  fossil  fish  graveyard  in 
Parke  County.  Ind.    Dr.  Zangerl  is  now 
studying    this    treasury    of    Pennsylva- 
nian— coal      age— lower      vertebrates- 
sharks  ranging  to  14  feet  in  length,  pa- 
laeonlscold  fishes,  acanthodians,  and  a 
form  entirely  new  to  science  which  he 
has  tentatively  assigned  to  the  placo- 
derms.    In  a  reconstruction  as  fascinat- 
ing as  the  unfolding  of  a  detective  story. 
Dr.  Zangerl  and  his  associate.  Eugene  S. 
Richardson.  Jr..  curator  of  fossil  inverte- 
brates have  re-created  the  detailed  his- 
tory of  the  stniggles  for  survival  of  these 
ancient  fishes  on  the  flooded  coastal  plain 
of  an  extinct  inland  sea  285  million  years 
ago.     A  landmark  in  paleoecology.  the 
pioneering  work  of  Zangerl  and  Richard- 
son has  recently  been  published  by  the 
museum. 

SEDIMENTARY    ROCKS 

Knowledge  of  what  the  weather  was 
like  geologic  ages  ago  is  of  tremendous 
import  to  the  future  of  our  civilization, 
according  to  John  Clark,  associate  cur- 
ator of  sedimentary  petrology.    Through 
studies   of   sedimentary    rocks    and    the 
distribution  of  ancient  faunas  and  floras. 
Dr.  Clark  Is  Investigating  the  climatic 
patterns  that   prevailed   on   the   North 
American    continent    some    40    million 
years    ago.     At    that    time    a    warmer 
climate  than  ours  began  cooling  to  an 
ice  age.    Since  Ice  ages  have  constituted 
only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  geologic 
past.  Dr.  Clark  hypothesizes  that  we  may 
now  be  returning  once  again  to  a  period 
of  general  warmth.    His  research  on  an- 
cient climates  should  aid,  therefore,  in 
predicting  the  climatic  patterns  of  the 
future. 


IGNEOUS   AND    METAMORPHIC   ROCKS 

Bertram    G.    Woodland,    curator    of 
petrology,  has  Just  published  his  investl- 
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gations  of  the  uniisual  structures  called 
"cone-in-cone"  found  In  sedimentary 
rocks.  While  these  formations  have 
been  discussed  in  geological  literature  for 
more  than  100  years.  Dr.  Woodland  has 
proposed  a  new  and  more  comprehensive 
theory  of  their  origin,  which  has  broad 
implications  for  understanding  the  his- 
tory and  formation  of  certain  sediment- 
ary rocks.  Since  the  completion  of  thia 
work.  Woodland  has  returned  to  his  pri- 
mary research  on  the  deformations 
found  in  metamorphlc  ricks.  Through 
microscopic  and  other  detailed  analyses 
of  thin  sections  of  rock,  he  is  gaining  In- 
sights into  the  complex  mechanics  of 
mountain  formation. 

yOSSIL    INVERTEBRATES 

For  many  years.  Eugene  S.  Richard- 
son, Jr.,  has  been  Interested  In  the  ani- 
mal life  of  the  Pennsylvanian  era,  basing 
his  work  on  specimens  from  the  famous 
Mazon  Creek  area  in  northern  Illinois. 
Within  the  rocks  exposed  In  the  stream 
bed  and  adjacent  coal  mines  of  this  re- 
gion are  foesUs  indicative  of  several  dif- 
ferent ancient  environments,  including 
open  sea.  land-locked  lagoons,  and  coast- 
al swamp.  More  kinds  of  invertebrates 
lived  In  this  region  during  the  coal  age 
than  in  most  areas  of  comparable  extent 
today,  and  continual  collecting  by  Dr. 
Richardson  and  his  collaborators  is  re- 
vealing species  previously  unknown  to 
science. 

Dr.  Richardson  will  be  In  charge  of  the 
Walker  collection  of  fossil  Invertebrates. 
The  filling  in  of  the  former  light  well 
also  provides  8r>ace  for  the  museum  li- 
brary's rapidly  expanding  collection  of 
scientific  literature.  The  new  third  floor 
section  is  designed  to  connect  directly 
with  the  present  library  area,  and  will  be 
used  primarily  for  additional  book 
stacks. 

The  Chicago  Natural  History  Museum 
Library  ranks  among  the  eight  largest 
natural  science  libraries  in  the  world, 
and  is  one  of  the  four  largest  in  the 
United  States.  Currently  it  is  the  only 
museum  library  to  be  a  U.S.  Government 
Depository  to  receive  scientific  publica- 
tions of  Federal  agencies  under  the  de- 
pository library  program. 

An  essential  resource  for  all  phases  of 
musevun  research,  education,  and  exhibi- 
tion, the  library  serves  not  only  the  mu- 
seum staff  and  their  colleagues,  but  also 
other  visiting  specialists  and  students. 
Through  the  Interllbrary  loan  system, 
books  are  circulated  to  college,  univer- 
sity, public,  and  special  libraries  for  the 
use  of  faculty  members,  students,  and 
research  workers  in  other  institutions 
and  industries. 

More  than  160.000  volumes  on  anthro- 
pology, botany,  geology,  and  zoology  are 
in  the  present  library  collection;  these 
are  progressively  augmented  by  pur- 
chase, gift,  and  exchange  of  the  mu- 
seum's scientific  publications  for  related 
material.  The  extensive  exchtinge  of 
publications  program  is  conducted  in  co- 
operation with  scientific  institutions  In 
more  than  110  countries  throughout  the 
world. 
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In  recent  years  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  library's  holdings  have  been  re- 
classified to  the  more  widely  used  and 
greatly  expanded  Library  of  Congress 
system  of  classification.  Included  in  the 
National  Science  Foundation  grant  are 
funds  to  complete  the  reclassification  of 
the  collection. 

The  third  area  of  the  musevun  with 
current,  critical  space  needs  is  the  di- 
vision of  Insects.  Its  collections,  con- 
taining; nearly  2  million  specimens  from 
around  the  world,  are  most  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  North  America.  Since 
World  War  II,  specialists  from  all  over 
the  world  have  requested  that  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  these  speci- 
mens be  lent  to  them  for  study. 

The  curator  of  insects,  Rupert  L. 
Wenzel.  Is  currently  collaborating  in  a 
study  of  the  fleas,  mites,  and  ticks  of 
Panama,  that  live  as  parasites  on  other 
animals,  especially  mammals.  Since 
many  of  these  insects  are  carriers  of  dis- 
ease. Dr.  Wenzel's  research  Is  of  funda- 
mental Importance  to  tropical  medicine 
and  public  health. 

Associate  Curator  Henry  S.  Dybas  is 
working  on  the  periodical  cicadas.  Sev- 
eral very  closely  related  species  of  these 
insects  appear  to  live  in  the  same  area, 
emerging  simultaneously  from  their  un- 
derground burrows  every  13  or  17  years 
to  lay  their  eggs  In  twigs  of  shrubs  and 
trees.  Dybas'  Investigation  of  these 
emergences  should  throw  light  on  the 
ecology  and  evolution  of  these  species. 

The  new  construction  wlU  provide  stor- 
age within  the  division  for  about  a  half- 
million  Insect  specimens  that  carmot 
presently  be  Integrated  Into  the  collec- 
tion. Additional  room  will  also  be  avail- 
able for  the  divisional  library,  for  new 
work  areas,  and  for  future  growth  of  the 
insect  collections. 

THE  NEXT  DECADE 

The  present  construction,  which  bene- 
fits primarily  the  department  of  geology 
and  the  library,  is  but  the  first  step  in 
the  museum's  necessary  physical  devel- 
opment. Since  the  completion  of  the 
present  building  In  1921,  research  pro- 
grams and  collections  have  expanded  Into 
nearly  every  available  space.  Coordi- 
nated plaimlng  for  modernization  and 
enlargement  of  all  the  museum's  scien- 
tific departments  Is  being  imdertaken  to 
anticipate  and  prepare  for  orderly  future 
growth. 

But  the  acquisition  of  new  space  for 
research  will  fulfill  only  one  of  the  mu- 
seum's commitments  to  the  future.  In 
this  centiUT  of  science,  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  impact  of  scientific  dis- 
covery upon  our  civilization  must  become 
the  concern  of  every  thoughtful  citizen. 
There  is  urgent  need  for  more  knowl- 
edge of  man  and  his  world.  Chicago  Nat- 
ural History  Museum  accepts  its  obliga- 
tion to  serve  this  need. 

The  building  and  conservation  of  col- 
lections; the  continued  attraction  of  a 
strong  professional  staff  with  the  capac- 
ity for  excellence  In  original  research; 
the  training  of  future  scientists;  the 
presehtatlon  of  exhibits  that  reflect  the 


light  of  new  knowledge,  using  effective 
graphic  and  interpretive  techniques:  the 
broadening  of  educational  programs  to 
serve  unmet  needs — these  are  the  mu- 
sevun's  guidelines  to  the  future. 


Mexico  DUhonort  Its  Pledge 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  3,  1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  Mexico  has  defied  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  and  an- 
nounced its  Intention  to  maintain  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Communist  Cuba. 
The  blow  which  this  struck  to  hemi- 
spheric units  was  felt  by  all  proponents 
of  strong  sanctions  against  Castro's 
stronghold.  I  am  sure  that  the  nations 
of  this  hemisphere  will  take  on  a  new 
resolve  in  their  efforts  to  depose  Castro 
and  that  such  efforts  will  meet  with  suc- 
cess. 

At  this  time  I  am  inserting  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Miami  Herald  condemn- 
ing Mexico  for  its  breach  of  faith  In 
the  Record: 

[PYom  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  Aug.  5,  19«41 
Mexico  Dishonobs  Its  Plbdo 
Mexico's  decision  to  turn  Its  back  on  its 
sister  republics  of  tiie  hemUpliere  in  tmror 
ol  tbe  sorry  Uttle  dictatorship  In  CXMnmu- 
nl£t  Cuba  Is  a  stunning  blow  to  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States. 

What  Mexico  has  said,  in  effect,  la  that 
OAS  treaty  obligations  are  bln<Ung  only 
when  a  member  country  wants  them  to  be. 

Mexico  has  chosen  to  dishonor  tlte  OAS 
agreement  to  Invoke  sanctions  sgnlnst  tto» 
Soviet  Union's  outpost  In  the  Caribbean.  It 
wlU  continue  diplomatic  and  other  rela- 
tions, serving  as  the  channel  between  Pldel 
Castro  and  the  hemisphere  he  has  sworn  to 
subvert. 

Why  Mexico  takes  this  position  may  puz- 
zle the  diplomats. 

Against  It  Is  Mexico's  proud  revolution- 
ary heritage  based  on  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual. Ever  since  "El  Orlto  de  Dolores- 
more  than  a  century  ago  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple have  fought  against  the  kind  of  restric- 
tions  communism  seeks   to   Impose. 

There  are  also  Mexico's  close  trade  and 
tourism  ties  with  the  other  OAS  members — 
North  American  tourists  alone  poviring  more 
than  $100  million  annually  Into  the  Mexican 
economy. 

Above  all  Is  Mexico's  pledge  to  take  joint 
action  with  the  other  Americas  when  any 
OAS  member  la  the  victim  of  aggression, 
as  was  proven  against  Cuba  on  the  Indict- 
ment of  Venezuela. 

In  support  of  Mexico's  decision  Is  Its  stand 
that  even  Communist  Cuba  Is  entitled  to 
"self-determination."  a  sophistry  shown  to 
be  false  by  the  steady  stream  of  exiles  flee- 
ing Cuba  by  any  means  at  band. 

Despite  Mexico's  defecUon,  hemispheric 
pressure  will  continue  untU  the  Communist 
strongpoint  In  Cub*  is  rooted  out  and  th« 
Cuban  people  are  freed  from  their  prlaon. 

The  chief  casualty  Is  Inter -American 
solidarity. 
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The  OAS  was  a  hopeful  vehicle  for  coop- 
eration to  bring  about  a  better  New  World. 
It  Is  clearly  a  less  effective  Instrument  now 
that  it  has  become  the  Organization  of 
American  States— mlnuB  one. 
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Yon,  Too,  U  Thant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxrNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  31,  1964 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
financial  complications  at  the  U.N., 
caused  primarily  by  weak  U.S.  leader- 
ship and  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  sateUites  to  meet  their  assigned 
share  of  the  costs,  are  creating  quite  a 
problem  for  that  international  body. 

An  editorial  in  this  morning's  Chicago 
Tribune  very  properly  discusses  the  in- 
teresting similarity  between  the  U.N.  and 
the  Democrat  administrations  financial 
policies. 

I  insert  the  editorial  into  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

You,  Too,  U  TH-\nt 

It  lan't  enough  to  know  that  our  own 
Governnient  spending  has  soared  out  of  all 
proportion  to  prices,  population,  or  any  other 
reasonable  criterion.  The  budget  of  the 
United  Nations,  of  which  we  pay  about  one- 
third,  has  been  going  up  even  faster. 

Secretary  General  U  Thant  says  he  needs 
$104,690,000  for  his  regular  or  admlnUtra- 
Uve  budget  for  1965.  This  Is  more  than  $3 
million  above  what  was  authorized  for  1964 
and  $12  million  above  what  was  spent  in 
1963.  And  the  regular  budget  doesnt  in- 
clude the  enormously  coeUy  operations  In 
the  Congo  and  elsewhere,  or  the  expenses  of 
affiliated  organizations  like  the  world  health 
organization  and  the  children's  fund. 

Using  the  proposed  budget  figures.  United 
Nations    administrative   spending    wlU    have 


risen  by  176  percent  since  1950,  when  ex- 
penses under  the  regular  budget  amounted 
to  about  $38  mUllon.  In  the  same  period 
the  spending  of  the  U.S.  Government  will 
have  risen  150  percent,  which  Is  bad  enough. 
Spending  In  Britain  U  unlikely  to  show  an 
increase  or  more  than  100  percent  In  these 
15    years. 

We're  afraid  that  the  staff  of  the  U.N.  has 
caught  the  spending  bug  so  prevalent  In 
Washington.  U  Thant  can  hardly  point  to 
results  which  would  Justify  nearly  trebling 
his  budget  In  15  years.  But  Justification 
and  results  play  no  part  In  the  familiar  r\ile 
advanced  by  Professor  Parkinson.  Spending 
In  a  government  bureaucracy  multiplies 
year  after  year  without  regard  to  Its  duties 
or  achievements  or,  indeed,  much  of  any- 
thing. 

LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent omce  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,   sec.   140,  p.   1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  coet  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US    Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT    PUBLICATIONS    FHDR    SALE 

Additional  copies  of  Government  public*, 
tlons  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  tht 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  25.  DC.  at  cort 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  <rf 
not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  foe 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Docxunents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulation* 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (US.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a. 
Supp    2). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  E>€legatea 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Infopmatlon  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congrkssional  Rkcord, 
with  Mr  Raymond  F.  Noyea  In  charge,  la  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wtng,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  »1  50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US    Code,   title   44.   sec.    185,  p.    1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160,  p. 
1939). 
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JS.  Naval  Academy  Experience!  Best 
Attended  Open  House  Weekend  for 
Parento  and  Relative!  of  New  BAidship- 
Bien— One  Fanuly  Delegation  Indndei 
Mother,  Father,  and  Nine  Brother!  and 
Siiter!  of  Plebe  From  New  York 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  VIBOINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  September  1,  1964 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  belief  that  among  our  country's  most 
Tital  investments  are  those  in  the  service 
academies  and  the  capable  young  men 
selected  for  education  and  officer  train- 
ing there.  It  is  pleasing  when  I  am  af- 
forded opportunities  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  developments  at  the 
academies. 

As  a  former  college  professor  and  uni- 
versity administrator  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, I  appreciate  the  value  of  efforts  to 
elicit  the  personad  interest  of  parents 
and  to  better  orient  them  on  educational 
and  related  programs  for  their  children. 
It  is  heartening  to  know  that  our  service 
academies  are  performing  with  a  high 
degree  of  expertness  in  the  worthy  field 
of  engendering  more  intimate  parental 
and  public  interest  in  and  knowledge  of 
their  programs.  In  the  process,  the 
academies  are  enhancing  not  orUy  their 
public  relations  posture  and  their  capa- 
bilities but  also  are  improving  esprit  de 
corps. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  make  a  special  re- 
port on  the  most  recent  case  in  point  I 
begin  with  a  quotation  as  follows : 

It  ijs  my  hope  that  4  years  hence  the  then 
Superintendent  will  be  able  to  express  to 
you  hl8  pride  In  having  seen  your  sons  liv- 
ing up  to  my  expectations. 

Thus  spoke  Rear  Adm.  Charles  S. 
Minter.  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  incumbent  Super- 
intendent of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis.  Md.,  as  he  closed  an  informa- 
tive and  meaningful  address  to  parents 
of  Academy  plebes  last  Saturday  night, 
August  29.  1964. 

The  occasion  was  a  parents"  fcwum.  one 
of  the  highlights  of  the  15th  armual  Open 
House  Weekend  at  the  Naval  Academy, 
August  28,  29,  and  30.  1964.  for  parents, 
guardians,  and  other  relatives  of  this 
year's  entering  class  of  midshipmen— the 
fourth  class — the  class  to  graduate  in 
1968. 

On  the  same  program,  Dr.  A.  Bernard 
Drought.  D.S.,  Academic  Dean  of  the 
Naval  Academy,  told  the  plebes'  parents 
and  guardians: 

We  saw  your  young  men  this  morning  on 
the    parade    ground.      If   4    years    from   now 

the  rhtss  has  the  same  pride  and  enthusiasm 
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that  we  saw  today,  the  U.S.  Navy  will  be  In 
good  hands  •  •  • 

And  from  the  Academy's  Commandant 
of  Midshipmen,  Capt.  Sheldon  H.  Kinney, 
U.S.  Navy,  the  parents  heard  these  sig- 
nificant comments: 

We  strive  constantly  to  Imbue  your  son 
with  the  highest  Ideals  of  duty,  honor,  and 
loyalty  •  •  •  Emphasis  Is  placed  on  self- 
reliance  and  self-confidence.  This  In  turn 
leads  to  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  and 
dedication. 

The  officers  on  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy 
see  your  son  not  Just  as  a  midshipman  and 
.student  to  whom  on  graduation  day  we  shall 
sity  goodbv.  but  as  a  future  shipmate  on 
whom  we"  shall  rely  at  sea  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  President.  I  acknowledge  the  cour- 
tesy and  cooperation  of  the  capable  and 
dedicated  superintendent.  Rear  Admiral 
Minter.  and  the  efficient  and  helpful  aca- 
demic aide  to  the  superintendent,  Capt. 
Robert  W.McNitt,  U.S.  Navy.  The  latter, 
scheduled  to  be  promoted  to  rear  admiral 
and  soon  to  leave  the  Naval  Academy 
staff  for  other  duties,  received  a  deserved 
tribute  from  the  superintendent  and  an 
appropriate  affirmative  response  by  the 
parents  when  he  presided  with  distinc- 
tion as  moderator  of  the  parents'  forum. 
At  my  request,  they  supplied  pertinent 
information  which  is  the  basis  of  this 
presentation. 

It  is  pleasing  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
of  the  Congress  that  this  years  Naval 
Academy  parents'  open  house  weekend 
was  the  best  attended  in  the  15-year  his- 
tory of  these  significant  annual  events  in 
Annapolis.  Although  the  registered  at- 
tendance probably  was  below  the  actual 
total  attendance,  formal  registration 
records  revealed  the  presence  of  at  least 
1  818  parents.  The  previous  high  was 
L722  in  1963.  Total  guests  registered 
numbered  3,612.  This  compares  with  the 
3,211  registered  in  1963,  or  401  more  this 
year  than  last  year's  record  total. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy 
and  his  staff  merit  commendation  for 
these  achievements  and  for  having  per- 
petuated and  expanded  this  annual  par- 
ent-plebe  reunion  and  orientation  event 
inaugurated  in  September  1950  by  the 
Superintendent  at  that  time,  Vice  Adm. 
Harry  W.  Hill,  U.S.  Navy. 

Parents  and  guests  visited  the  Naval 
Academy  last  weekend  from  as  far  away 
as  Heidelberg,  Germany,  and  Hawaii. 

Academy  officials  report  that  probably 
the  largest  single  family  delegation  came 
from  Scarsdale,  N.Y.— mother,  father, 
and  nine  brothers  and  sisters  of  a  plebe. 
The  father  of  another  plebe  said  he 
was  a  Polish  prisoner  of  war  in  Germany 
for  6  years  prior  to  liberation  by  U.S. 
forces.  He  and  his  wife  from  the  41st 
Congressional  District  of  New  York  were 
touchingly  gratefvd  to  see  their  son  at 
"this  beautiful  U.S.  Naval  Academy." 

Reports  I  have  received  from  parents 
who  participated  indicate  that  there  was 


extensive  praise  and  appreciation  for  the 
opportunities  afforded  parents  to  visit 
the  Academy  and  to  be  with  their  sons, 
to  observe  the  state  of  their  well-being, 
and  to  marvel  at  the  progress  ^f  the  reg- 
iment of  plebes  in  the  short  period  they 
have  been  at  the  Academy.  Most  en- 
tered the  first  week  of  July. 

■Visitors  from  distant  States  and  the 
closer  ones  alike  expressed  gratitude  for 
the  opportunities,  faciUties,  and  expert 
guidance  and  instruction  provided  by 
our  Federal  Government  for  the  educa- 
tion, training,  and  character  building  of 

their  sons. 

My  colleagues  of  the  Congress  will  be 
hearing  from  grateful  parents  just  as  I 
have  been  privileged  to  receive  expres- 
sions of  appreciation  from  kin  of  mid- 
shipmen whom  I  was  privileged  to  nomi- 
nate. It  Is  to  be  anticipated  and  hoped 
that  the  superintendent  and  his  staff 
will  be  recipients  of  hundreds  of  de- 
served messages  of  commendation  for 
their  outstanding  work  with  the  plebes 
and  for  the  excellent  program. 

Mr.  President,  highlights  of  the  3  days 
were:  liberty  for  plebes  with  their  par- 
ents: open  house  in  academic  depart- 
ments; YP  boat  trips  and  sailing;  tours 
of  Bancroft  Hall  service  facilities  for  the 
brigade  of  midshipmen;  Saturday  morn- 
ing regimental  parade — four  battalions 
of  plebes:  athletic  programs  and  exhibi- 
tions; Saturday  evening  meal  for  par- 
ents and  plebes  together  in  midshipmen's 
mess — largest  in  the  world;  band  con- 
certs: parents'  forum  in  the  fieldhouse; 
reception  for  parents  and  plebes,  aca- 
demic department  heads,  and  battahon 
and  company  officers;  formations  for 
Catholic  mass  and  for  Protestant  chapel 
services;  open  house  in  Bancroft  HaU  and 
parent  visits  with  sons  in  their  rooms. 
The  weekend  closed  with  the  evening 
meal  formation  Sunday. 

Today,  with  about  4,000  midshipmen— 
approximately  1,250  of  them  plebes— the 
Naval  Academy  occupies  292  acres  and 
has  219  major  buildings  containing  class- 
rooms and  laboratories.  Its  athletic 
fields  and  other  facilities  are  among  the 
finest  in  the  country. 

From  the  time  of  its  founding,  the 
Naval  Academy  has  graduated  over  33,- 
000  officers. 

The  first  basic  indoctrination  in  the 
Navy  way  of  life  Is  now  completed  for 
the  new  class  and,  as  members  of  the 
brigade  of  midshipmen,  the  plebes  will 
be  expected  to  become  good  shipmates 
as  well  as  exemplary  leaders  and  follow- 
ers The  next  4  years  of  study  and  hard 
work  will  form  the  foundation  for  their 
careers  of  service  to  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
the  Nation.  In  later  years,  they  will  rely 
many  times  on  the  experience  and 
mature  judgment  they  gain  during  4 
years  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

We  extend  to  the  midshipmen  of  all 
classes  our  best  wishes  as  they  now  en- 
ter a  new  academic  year. 
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Mr.  President,  I  Join  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  parents  of  the  Naval 
Academy  class  of  1968  who  expressed  ob- 
vious and  sincere  approval  at  the  par- 
ents' forum  when  Admiral  Mlnter  forth- 
rlghtly  enunciated  his  policies  with  re- 
spect to  church  service  attendance  and 
participation  by  all  midshipmen.  I  am 
personally  and  oCacially  In  accord  with 
the  superintendent's  belief  that  the  mid- 
shipmen need  spiritual  guidance  as  well 
as  physical,  academic,  and  service  train- 
ing. He  cogently  points  out  that  these 
future  oflBcers  will  have  the  duty  and 
the  responsibility  to  make  provision  for 
religious  services  for  men  of  the  Navy 
around  the  world  and  on  the  seas.  They 
must  not  be  spiritually  deficient  and 
without  adequate  knowledge  of  how 
properly  to  fulfill  this  mission. 

Religious  facilities  and  churches  at  the 
Naval  Academy  and  in  Annapolis  are  of 
high  order.  The  chaplains  on  duty  at 
the  Academy  are  dedicated,  active,  and 
helpful  In  serving  the  brigade  of  mid- 
shipmen and  the  permanent  party.  I 
feel  sure  that  most  of  the  parents  of  the 
new  midshipmen  verified  and  observed 
these  facts  and  feel  comforted. 

Mr.  President,  I  susk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  in  the  order  listed,  excerpts 
from  remarks  made  at  the  parents'  for- 
um of  the  1964  open  house  weekend  at 
the  UJ3.  Naval  Academy.  August  29.  by 
Rear  Adm.  Charles  S.  Mlnter.  Jr..  UJ3. 
Navy.  Superintendent :  by  Dr.  A.  Bernard 
Drought.  "DS..  the  academy  dean;  and 
by  Capt.  Sheldon  H.  Kinney.  U5.  Navy, 
Commandant  of  Midshipmen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExciaiPTS    Fkom    Remarks    of   the    Supertn- 

TTNDENT,     RCAI     ADM.     CHARLES     8.     MXNTER, 

Jr.,  at  U.S.  Naval  Academy  Parents'  Forum, 
August  29.  1964 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  greet  the 
largest  number  of  parents  and  relatives  we 
have  ever  had  at  the  Naval  Academy  during 
parents'  weekend.  (3.612  registered — 400 
more  than  last  year.) 

I  hop>e  that  you  are  as  pleased  as  we  are 
with  the  spirit,  enthusiasm  and  progress  of 
the  class  of  1968.  The  parade  this  morning 
was  Indicative  of  the  pride  they  have  In 
themselves  and  In  their  class. 

You  might  be  Interested  In  the  profile  of 
the  class  of  1968:  6.220  young  men  were 
nominated;  1,334  were  admitted;  79  percent 
came  directly  from  public  schools:  70  percent 
stood  In  the  first  fifth  of  their  high  school 
class;  38  percent  were  national  honor  society 
members. 

The  past  9  weeks  have  been  extremely 
busy  ones,  covering  a  wide  range  of  activ- 
ities, Including:  Infantry  training,  seaman- 
ship and  navigation,  academic  lectures,  valid- 
ation examinations,  physical  training,  rifle 
range,  military  indoctrination. 

All  have  been  crowded  Into  an  extremely 
busy  summer  which  was  specifically  designed 
to  prepare  your  sons  for  entrance  Into  the 
brigade  of  midshipmen. 

This  class  is  entering  at  a  particularly 
auspicious  time.  Your  sons  will  have  the 
advantage  of  a  fine  new  curriculum  which 
has  been  approved  Jvjst  this  summer  by  our 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  which  Is  being  In- 
troduced for  the  first  time  with  the  class  of 
1968. 

They  will  see  the  results  of  a  strength- 
ened faculty  which  our  academic  dean.  Dr. 
Drought,  will  discuss  later  on. 


The  renovation  of  Bancroft  HaU  which 
will  be  finished  next  winter  will  make  it  pos- 
sible In  the  future  for  the  brigade  to  be 
housed  in  modem  two-man  rooms.  The 
new  mess  ball  which  you  perhaps  have  al- 
ready seen  Is  a  great  Improvement,  and  the 
modernization  of  the  academic  facilities 
headed  by  the  construction  of  a  badly  Deeded 
new  science  building,  will  make  a  great  dif- 
ference in  our  ability  to  advance  and  mod- 
ernize our  educational  pro-am. 

All  of  these  Improvements  combine  to 
provide  this  class  with  the  best  of  facilities 
and  educational  opportunities. 

I  would  like  to  mention  briefly  a  major 
difference  between  the  Naval  Academy  and 
other  Institutions- -a  difference  hlglilighted 
by  the  mission  of  the  Naval  Academy.  The 
execution  of  our  mission  to  develop  midship- 
men morally,  mentally,  and  physically  and 
to  imbue  them  with  the  highest  Ideals  of 
duty,  honor,  and  loyalty.  Is  the  responsibility 
of  everyone  assigned  to  the  Naval  Academy — 
ofllcer  and  civilian.  Ovir  officers  working 
with  your  sons  are  from  all  branches  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps. 

Assistance  is  available  to  your  sons  from 
a  variety  of  sources:  His  first  classman,  his 
company  officer,  the  commandant,  the  chap- 
lains and  medical  officers,  his  professors  and 
his  athletic  coaches.  There  is  no  reason 
why  any  man  who  has  a  problem  cannot  find 
help  in  solving  It. 

It  all  bolls  down  to  the  fact  that  your 
son  la  now  In — unquestionably — the  finest 
institution  of  its  kind  In  the  world  We  are 
all  here  to  give  him  the  best  that  we  can,  but 
we  are  going  to  require  that  he  meet  the 
standards  which  are  not  unreasonable.  All 
that  we  ask  from  him  in  return  Is  his  beet 
effort  to  assist  us  In  the  accomplishment  of 
the  Naval  Academy  mission. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  4  years  hence  the  then 
Superintendent  will  be  able  to  express  to  you 
his  pride  In  having  seen  your  sons  living  up 
to  my  expectations. 

ExrEHPTS  From  Remarks  Betore  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  Parettts'  Porttm.  bt  thi  AcADia«c 
Dean,  Dr  A  Bernard  Droxjcht.  Aucttst  29, 
1964 

Your  young  men  are  embarking  on  a  career 
that  follows  a  long  blue  line  which  started 
before  the  Civil  War  when  we  were  a  young 
nation  and  hardly  recognized  as  such  by  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  great 
esteem  and  re8f>ect  we  Americans  enjoy 
throughout  the  world  has  been  made  possible 
only  because  of  the  sacrifice,  the  leadership, 
and  the  great  respect  that  people  the  world 
over  have  recognized  in  the  ofBcers  and  the 
men  of  the  VS.  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps. 
Your  sons  are  following  In  the  foosteps  of 
officers  like  Mahan.  Dewey,  Halsey,  Nlmitz. 
and  King.  At  least  25  percent  of  you  parents 
here  tonight  are  the  proud  parents  of  a 
future  naval  ofllcer  who  will  command  and 
have  the  full  responsibility  for  a  US.  man-of- 
war.  Many  times  during  his  lifetime  he  will 
lay  his  life  and  his  commission  on  the  line 
and  stand  for  what  he  believes  to  be  right. 
His  home,  his  church,  and  his  school  have 
already  done  much  to  develop  this  courage, 
these  ethical  qualities  that  are  so  rare  and 
unpopular  today.  Yes,  tonight  you  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud,  and  all  I  can  say 
is  congratulations. 

The  heart  of  any  educational  Institution  Is 
its  faculty.  The  officers  and  civilian  mem- 
bers of  the  academic  departments,  the  physi- 
cal education  department,  and  the  fine 
officers  of  the  executive  department  have  all 
been  carefully  selected,  and  each  will  make 
his  own  unique  contribution  to  your  son's 
education. 

This  fall  we  hired  33  new  outstanding 
civilian  faculty  members;  13  hold  the  Ph.  D. 
and  all  but  1  have  a  msister's  degree  with 
additional  work  toward  the  doctorate:  101 
new    officer    Instructors    reported    aboard    to 


replace  an  equal  number  who  have  gone  oa 
to  other  assignments  In  the  Navy.  These  ars 
all  professional  naval  officers,  but  look — 4 
have  the  Ph.  D..  and  09  have  their  master'i 
degree.  We  can  and  will  give  your  younf 
man  more  p>er8onal  attention  than  any  civil- 
ian college  in  the  country. 

We  cant,  however,  guarantee  him  an  edu- 
cation or  a  degree,  for  as  I  told  your  son'i 
class  last  week — we  really  teach  very  little — 
a  student  learns.  And  the  burden  for  learn- 
ing Is  on  the  midshipman.  We  can  and  will 
guide  him  In  every  way  possible,  but  In  the 
final  analysis.  It  Is  the  learning  process  which 
is  all  lmp>ortant. 

In  describing  the  new  currlculiun  which 
is  available  to  your  sons  this  year  for  the 
first  time,  I  would  like  to  highlight  several 
features. 

First.  OS  In  any  professional  prepar.it ion. 
the  new  curriculum  provides  professional 
naval  science  courses  every  term  throughout 
the  4  years.  These  are  courses  which  are 
unique  to  the  naval  service. 

Second,  a  course  In  the  social  sciences 
and  humanities  Is  taught  every  term  for  4 
years,  since  naval  officers  must  be  educated 
gentlemen  In  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Third,  an  Improved  preparation  In  the 
basic  sciences  and  engineering  Is  provided. 

Fourth,  every  midshipman  Is  offered  an 
opportunity  to  choose  a  field  of  concentration 
within  his  basic  cuTTlculum.  allowing  him 
to  take  about  six  courses  which  are  of  in- 
terest to  him  and  of  value  to  the  Navy. 

In  addition,  the  proven  features  of  the 
Naval  Academy  educational  program— valida- 
tion of  college  level  courses  previously  com- 
pleted, and  the  opportunity  to  take  addi- 
tional elective  courses  will  be  continued. 

We  saw  your  young  men  this  morning  on 
the  parade  ground.  If  4  years  from  now  the 
class  has  the  same  pride  and  enthusiasm  that 
we  saw  today,  the  U.3.  Navy  will  be  In  good 
hands. 

ExcKRPTS  From  Remarks  Betore  U.S.  Naval 
Academt  Partnts'  Porom.  bt  thx  Com- 
mandant or  Midshipmen,  Capt.  Sheldon  H. 
Kinnet,  USN.  Attgust  29,   1964 

Parents  and  guardians  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy class  of  1868:  As  Commandant  of  Mid- 
shipmen, it  Is  my  privilege  to  command  the 
brigade.  I  share  with  you  at  the  dress  parade 
today  that  tremendous  surge  of  pride  when 
your  sons  passed  in  review.  The  magnificent 
progress,  which  they  have  made  In  the  9 
short  weeks  since  they  took  the  oath  of  of- 
fice as  midshipmen  in  the  UJ5.  Navy  was  evi- 
dent In  their  military  smartness.  You  have 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  your  sons. 

Today  In  your  tour  of  Bancroft  Hall  you 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  the  fine  facilities 
which  our  Nation  has  provided  for  the  mid- 
shipmen's logistic  support.  You  witnessed 
the  caliber  of  personnel  as  well  as  facilities 
for  your  son's  medical  care,  dental  care,  re- 
ligious needs,  and  physical  exercise.  Tomor- 
row you  win  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  his 
fine  room. 

While  I  am  sure  that  physical  facilities  are 
of  Interest  to  you,  the  real  heart  of  your 
son's  life  at  the  Naval  Academy  is  the  proc- 
ess of  his  molding  Into  the  disciplined  young 
officer.  We  strive  constantly  to  Imbue  your 
son  with  the  highest  Ideals  of  duty,  honor, 
and  loyalty.  This  Is  accomplished  through 
precept  and  example  by  prescribing  a  way  of 
life  In  keeping  with  the  requirements,  the 
customs,  and  the  traditions  of  the  naval 
service.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  self-reliance 
and  self -confidence.  This  In  turn  leads  to  a 
deep  sense  of  responsibility  and  dedication 

When  the  midshipman  takes  his  oath  of 
office.  It  Is  impressed  on  him  that  he  is  en- 
tering a  career  of  voluntary  service  to  his 
country  and  that  this  service  requires  hla 
complete  allegiance.  You  have  nurtured  and 
developed  your  sons;  our  responsibility  la  to 
continue   this   development   In   mind,   body. 
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character  in  order  that  they  may  become  en- 
thusiastic and  competent  career  officers. 

The  officers  who  have  the  closest  daUy  con- 
tact with  your  sons  are  their  company  and 
battalion  ofllcers.  These  officers  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  have  been  selected  espe- 
cially for  that  duty.  They  are  tremendously 
interested  in  each  midshipman  of  their  or- 
ganization as  an  individual  and  monitor  his 
progress  In  every  field  with  vital  concern. 
They  will  require  the  most  strict  standards 
of  appearance  and  behavior;  yet,  while  stern 
m  their  discipline,  as  good  leaders,  their  role 
18  to  assist  your  son  In  every  field,  as  well  as 
to  conduct  military  Indoctrination. 

The  officers  on  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy 
see  yuur  son  not  Just  as  midshipman  and 
Student  to  whom  on  graduation  day  we  shall 
say  goodby.  but  as  a  futvire  shipmate  on 
whom  we  shall  rely  at  sea  in  the  years  ahead. 


American  Bar  Association  Stady  of  the 
Commamtt  Meaning  of  Peaceful  Co- 
existence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  1,  1964 

Mr.  RXJMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Bar  Association,  through  Its 
standing  Committee  on  Education 
Against  Communism,  has  recently  un- 
dertaken the  task  of  analyzing  over  500 
Communist  documents  and  statements 
as  they  relate  to  and  shed  light  on  the 
Communist  meaning  of  "E>eaceful  co- 
existence." The  association  has  per- 
formed a  fine  service  to  the  country  in 
issuing  this  study  and  making  it  avail- 
able to  students  of  foreign  affEiirs,  teach- 
ers, libraries.  Government  agencies,  and 
the  public. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  Mr.  Morris  I.  Leibman, 
chairman  of  the  ABA  Committee  on 
Education  Against  Communism,  for  com- 
missioning this  study  and  Dr.  Richard 
V.  Allen  of  the  Center  for  Strategic 
Studies  at  Georgetown  University  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  for  undertaking  the 
task  of  analyzing  this  new  Communist 
technique  for  "waging  a  many-pronged 
offensive  at  and  within  the  non-Com- 
munist world."  as  he  states  in  his  boolp- 
let.  "Peaceful  Coexistence — A  Commu- 
nist Blueprint  for  Vlct<MT.'' 

At  a  recent  press  conference  In  New 
York  City,  Dr.  Allen  pointed  out  that 
■peaceful  coexistence  meant  living 
peacefully  as  nelghl)ors  and  not  tres- 
pa.sslng  upon  one  another  in  a  'world 
safe  for  diversity.'  "  He  went  on  to  say 
that  it  was  imix>rtant  for  Americans  to 
know  and  understand  the  different 
meaning  that  the  Chinese  and  Russian 
Communists  place  upon  the  term.  In 
his  booklet.  Dr.  Allen  wrote: 

It  is  clear  that  when  Communists  employ 
the  language  of  peace,  they  do  so  to  mask 
their  true  strategic  purposes:  the  Isolation, 
encirclement,  weakening  and  destruction  of 
the  free  world  and  its  way  of  life.  The  cold 
war  has  not  concluded,  but  has  entered  a 
new  and  still  more  complex  phase  In  which 
the  spectrxmi  of  psychological,  political,  eco- 


nomic,  and   class  warfare  will  be   radically 
expanded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  goal  of  the  Commu- 
nists Is  total  victory  over  all  non-Com- 
munist institutions  and  societies.  The 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  train  Com- 
munist agents  throughout  the  world  in 
the  tactics  of  subversion.  Infiltration, 
propaganda,  sabotage,  and  other  tech- 
niques for  their  offensive  against  the  free 
world,  whereas  our  country  and  other 
countries  of  the  free  world  have  failed 
to  undertake  intensive  research  and 
training  to  counter  this  offensive,  and 
to  awaken  the  people  to  the  dangers  of 
communism.  The  ABA  study  can  be 
an  effective  weapon  tn  the  free  world's 
continuing  struggle  against  the  forces 
of  communism.  I  urge  Interested  Mem- 
bers to  acquaint  themselves  with  this 
report. 

Supreme  Court  Dictatoriliip 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  south  cabolima 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  1. 1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagoies  a  very  eloquent  and  out- 
standing address  which  was  delivered  by 
the  distinguished  Representative  from 
the  Third  District  of  South  Carolina,  the 
Honorable  Willum  Jennings  Bryan 
DoRN,  In  Atlanta  on  August  15,  1964. 
The  address  was  delivered  by  Represent- 
ative DORN  to  the  Order  of  the  Stars  and 
Bars  and  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Vet- 
erans, at  their  annual  convention  in 
Atlanta. 

Representative  Dorn  was  introduced 
by  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  con- 
vention. State  Representative  John  A. 
May,  of  Aiken,  S.C.  Representative  May 
is  a  respected  and  able  member  of  the 
State  legislature.  He  represents  my 
home  county  in  the  South  Carolina 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  myself  in  full 
agreement  with  the  comments  m^e  In 
the  address,  entitled  "Supreme  Court 
Dictatorship."  I  commend  the  address 
to  all  my  colleagues  In  Congress,  and 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
excerpts  from  the  address  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  so  they  will 
be  available  for  all  Members  of  Congress 
to  read  and  study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Sttp&ekk  Court  Dictatobssip 
(Elxcerpts  from  address  by  Representative 
William  Jenninos  Bktam  Doen  before  Or- 
der of  thf  Stars  and  Bars  and  Sons  of  Con- 
federate Veterans  In  annual  oonventloo  at 
Riviera  Motor  Hotel,  Atlanta,  O*..,  Com- 
mander In  ChlW  John  A.  May.  Aiken.  S.C. 
presiding) 

It  Is  good  to  visit  the  hospitals,  progres- 
sive, and  friendly  city  of  Atlanta.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  always  to  be  a  guest  In  the  congres- 
sional district  of  my  warm  personal  friend, 
the  Honorable  Charlie  Wiltnke,  and  to  bring 


you  greetings  from  your  outstanding  Georgia 
delegation  to  the  Congress.  I  congratulate 
the  people  of  the  great  State  of  Georgia  for 
sharing  with  the  Nation  the  leadership,  wis- 
dom, and  integrity  of  Richarb  B.  Russell  and 
Herman  B.  Talmadge.  I  supported  Richard 
B.  RxTssELL  with  every  ounce  of  energy  when 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  There 
is  no  man  in  the  United  States  today  who 
would  add  more  strength  to  the  Democratic 
ticket  as  Vice  President  than  Senator  Rus- 
sell. I  wholeheartedly  endorse  Senator  Rus- 
sell for  Vice  President.  I  am  proud  and  my 
people  are  proud  that  my  voting  record  in 
the  Congress  Is  virtually  Identical  to  that 
of  Senator  RrssELL. 

NO.  1  POLmCAL  ISSTTE 

The  greatest  single  political  Issue  before 
the  American  people  this  fall  will  be  a  ram- 
paging unbridled  power-mad  Supreme  Court. 
In  this  country  today  we  no  longer  enjoy 
constitutional  Government,  as  written  by  the 
Foxxndlng  Fathers  and  amended  In  the  man- 
ner preecrlbed  by  the  Constitution.  'We  do 
not  have  a  government  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. The  legislative  powers  of  Congress 
have  been  usurped  by  the  Supreme  Court  and 
even  the  executive  branch  shoved  aside  for 
a  virtual  Supreme  Court  dictatorship  over 
the  American  people. 

Yes,  It  will  be  a  political  issue  and  the 
degree  of  assurance  given  the  American  peo- 
ple this  faU  by  the  two  parties  could  well 
determine  the  outcome  of  the  national  elec- 
tion this  fall. 

In  the  next  4  to  8  years,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  whoever  he  may  be,  will 
very  likely  appoint  a  Chief  Justice  and  a 
majority  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Coxirt.  The  American  people  are 
now  well  aware  of  this  fact.  The  American 
people  are  going  to  demand  of  the  presi- 
dential candidates  t)efore  the  November  elec- 
tion that  better  men  be  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  They  are  going  to  demand 
Jiistlces  with  much  experience  In  the  field 
of  legal  Jurisprudence;  men  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  private  enterprise  system;  men 
who  are  devoted  to  the  Constitution,  as  writ- 
ten; and  who  are  steeped  In  the  traditions 
of  our  great  American  heritage. 

We  mtist  bear  In  mind  that  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice and  the  Justices  erf  the  Supreme  Court 
are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  life.  They  are  not  elected  _by  the 
people.  They  are  not  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  only  assurance  the  American  peo- 
ple have  that  these  Justices  will  be  loyal 
Americans,  men  of  Integrity  and  character 
Is  the  assurance  that  can  be  given  by  their 
candidates  for  President. 

reapportionment  op  state  legislatures 

The  latest  in  a  shocking  series  of  unbeUev- 
able  and  Incredible  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  the  reapportionment  case  of  June 
15.  In  this  decision,  the  Supreme  Coxirt 
not  only  aimed  a  body  blow  at  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  at  the  very  fotuidatlon  stones  of 
our  form  of  government — the  citizen,  his 
local  community,  and  the  legislative  body  to 
whom  they  are  closest,  his  State  legislature. 
The  Supreme  Co\u%  In  that  decision,  ruled 
that  the  State  senate  In  each  State  of  this 
Union  will  henceforth  have  to  be  based  solely 
upon  population.  This  will  destroy  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  several  States  as  known 
under  our  Constltltlon  for  almost  200  years. 
The  VS.  Government  came  Into  being  as  a 
result  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  duly 
assembled,  representing  the  States  and  the 
people. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides for  two  Senators  from  each  State — two 
from  Rhode  Island,  two  from  Delaware,  two 
from  California,  and  two  from  New  York, 
regardless  of  the  population  of  the  States, 
while  the  representation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  National  Congress  has 
been    based   upon   population.     The   States 
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largely  wrote  their  constitutions  and  pat- 
terned them  after  the  National  Constitution, 
providing  ior  a  Hoiue  of  Representatives 
based  on  population,  and  for  a  Senate  based 
upon  geography.  This  system  has  worked 
well.  It  has  been  democratic.  It  has  been 
and  Is  constitutional.  It  has  protected  the 
rights  of  the  people,  the  minority  as  well  as 
the  majority.  It  has  promoted  good  govern- 
ment. 

This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  If 
allowed  to  stand,  will  make  a  mockery  of  the 
rights  of  the  States  and  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  people.  I  know  of  nothing  niore 
detrimental  to  the  future  of  our  Nation  than 
for  the  Supreme  Court  to  take  from  the 
States  the  right  to  apportion  their  own  legis- 
latures. As  surely  as  night  follows  the  day. 
If  this  decision  Is  allowed  to  stand,  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  reapportion  city  councils, 
county  commissioners,  school  trustees  and 
create  confusion  and  chaos  In  every  segment, 
however  small,  of  local  as  well  as  State  gov- 
ernment. If  this  Machiavellian  decision  of 
the  Coiirt  Is  permitted  to  stand,  It  will  not 
only  be  the  city  councils,  the  county  com- 
mlssoners,  the  State  legislatures,  but  then  It 
will  be  the  Senate  of  the  Un'ted  States  which 
will  be  reapportioned  by  a  rampaging  Su- 
preme Court.  Representation  of  the  small 
States  In  the  Union  will  be  wiped  out  and 
our  Constitution  will  be  completely  de- 
stroyed. The  small  States  of  this  Republic 
must  be  protected.  The  rights  of  the  small 
States,  the  rights  of  the  unorganized  minor- 
ity in  the  remote  eireas  of  our  Republic  must 
be  preserved  and  protected. 

The  most  determined  effort  In  modem 
times  by  the  Congress  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  unwarranted  unconstitu- 
tional abuses  of  the  Supieme  Court  Is  now 
underway.  The  House  Rules  Committee, 
under  the  leadership  of  that  great  dedicated 
American  and  distinguished  attorney.  How- 
ard W.  Smith  of  Virginia,  reported  out  a 
bill  which  will  forbid  the  Supreme  Coxirt 
or  any  district  Federal  coiirt  from  usurping 
the  right  of  the  States  to  apportion  their  leg- 
islatures. An  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  Is  moving  in  the  direction  of 
curbing  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  reappcwr- 
tlonment  case.  The  House  and  Senate  are 
determined  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
States  they  represent  and  their  legislatures. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  at  this  session  of 
Congress  to  pass  the  legislation  which  will 
prevent  the  chaotic  conditions  now  existing 
In  Colorado.  Georgia,  and  Virginia,  and  other 
States  which  have  been  created  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  majority  of  this  Con- 
gress Is  perfectly  willing  to  remain  In  session 
for  as  long  as  necessary  to  restore  our  system 
of  checks  and  balances  and  to  preserve  the 
constitutional  right  of  our  States  to  appor- 
tion their  own  State  legislatures 

I  view  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  greatest 
single  threat  to  freedom  in  this  Nation  to- 
day. In  decision  after  decision,  too  numer- 
ous to  enumerate,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
made  a  mockery  of  the  Constitution,  usxirped 
the  power  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government,  trampled  on  the  Executive  and 
run  roughshod  over  the  American  people. 
The  Supreme  Court  put  Communists  in  the 
same  class  with  Democrats  and  Republicans 
by  Its  decision  of  June  22.  1964.  An  atheist 
Communist,  sworn  to  He,  to  cheat,  steal  and 
commit  murder  and  overthrow  by  violence 
the  Government  of  this  country  can  enjoy 
the  same  rights  as  any  patriotic  Democrat 
or  Republican,  according  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  One  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
said,  "Being  a  Communist  certainly  Is  not  a 
crime." 

On  the  other  hand  Justices  Clark,  Harlan 
and  White,  In  their  dissenting  opinion, 
quoted  from  a  statute  passed  by  Congress  In 
1954  which  stated  that  'The  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  •  •  •  Is  In  fact 
an  Instrumentality  of  a  consplniry  to  over- 


throw the  Government  of  the  United  States." 
The  minority  opinion  oontlnued:  "The  right 
to  travel  is  not  absolute.  Congress  had 
ample  evidence  that  use  of  passports  by 
Americans  belonging  to  the  world  Ccxnmu- 
nlst  movement  is  a  threat  to  our  national 
security." 

The  Supreme  Coiirt  in  another  recent  deci- 
sion has  turned  loose  murderers  and  crim- 
inals convicted  in  open  court  by  a  Jury  of 
their  peers.  By  strange  rulings  regarding 
search  and  seizrure,  the  Court  has  in  essence 
applauded  the  lawlessness  of  dope  peddlers 
and  drug  addicts.  The  Court  has  protected 
the  sinister  criminal  who  would  pervert  the 
youth  of  our  Nation  by  selling  and  mailing 
lewd,  obscene  jjornographlc  literature.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  criminals, 
embezzlers,  perjurers,  and  hovisebreakers  In 
any  local  and  State  court  can  plead  the  fifth 
amendment. 

In  the  New  York  and  Maryland  prayer 
cases,  the  Supreme  Court,  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes,  outlawed  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
In  the  public  schools  of  our  Nation.  They 
amended  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  contrary  to  article  9  wlilch  prescribes 
how  the  Constitution  must  be  amended. 
In  this  decision  the  Supreme  Court  aimed  a 
low  blow  at  the  very  foundation  and  heart 
of  this  Republic — religious  freedom  as  prac- 
ticed for  generations  under  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  Our  people  are 
fearful  that  unless  the  Court  is  curbed,  chap- 
lains will  be  eliminated  from  the  Armed 
Forces;  "In  God  We  Trust"  from  our  coins; 
and  "Under  God"  from  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance to  the  Flag  of  the  United  States. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  legalized  mob  vio- 
lence and  disrespect  for  law  and  order.  In 
flagrant  disregard  for  local  and  State  laws, 
it  has  legalized  the  drafting  of  schoolchil- 
dren from  the  classroom  by  mob  leaders. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  set  the  stage  in  these 
incredible  decisions  for  anarchy,  for  law- 
lessness and  for  a  complete  change  In  our 
form  of  government.  The  Supreme  Court 
would  not  pernUt  the  President  some  years 
ago  to  seize  the  steel  mills,  but  they  them- 
selves seized  the  rights  aJQd  powers  of  local 
governments.  Individual  citizens,  the  States, 
and  the  Congress  Itself.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  been  making  its  own  rules  and  regtila- 
tlons  and  changing  them  at  Its  own  whim 
and  fancy.  Without  the  aid  of  any  legisla- 
tion under  the  sun,  the  Court  has  taken  over 
the  supervision  of  State  court  procedures 
and  attendance  In  public  schools. 

The  Supreme  Court  Is  legislating.  It  has 
Issued  executive  decrees  and  has  rewritten 
laws  passed  by  the  Congress.  It  has  made 
new  Federal  regulations  with  the  full  force 
and  Intent  of  law.  These  sinister  violations 
of  our  constitutional  principles  by  the  Court 
have  been  heralded  the  law  of  the  land  and 
enforced  with  the  naked  power  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Nation. 

Of  course  It  Is  Important  who  will  be 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  In  the 
November  elections.  It  Is  Important  who  will 
be  elected  to  the  UJ3.  House  and  Senate,  It 
is  Important  who  will  be  elected  Governor  in 
the  sovereign  States  of  the  Union  or  who  will 
represent  the  people  In  their  legislatures, 
but  the  paramount  question  of  major  con- 
cern Is  who  will  be  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  the  years  to 
follow  November  3. 

The  people  are  going  to  elect  a  President 
who  will  appoint  more  responsible  learned 
and  patriotic  men  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  people  are  going  to  elect  a  Congress 
which  can  emd  will  set  the  qualifications  of 
the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  new 
Congress  will  not  sit  Idly  by  and  watch  that 
great  Institution — the  Congress — completely 
destroyed  by  nine  unelected  men  subverted 
to  the  philosophy  of  national  socialism.  We 
In  the  Congress  must  assume  some  responsi- 
bility for  this  Hltlerlan  Court.     It  has  been 


our  indifference  and  complacency  to  tt 
unconstitutional  decisions  which  have  psr. 
ociltted  tills  outrage  upon  our  individual 
liberty  and  our  Constitution.  With  your 
help  we  will  correct  a\ii  mistakes. 

The  American  people  are  now  in  the  frmat 
of  mind  to  take  whatever  action  they  Afma 
necessary  to  preserve  their  freedom  tngt 
dictators  and  power-mad  isealots,  whether 
they  be  foreign  or  domestic. 

George  Washington,  President  of  the  Coa- 
stitutional  Convention  and  our  immortal  flnt 
President  said: 

"The  basis  of  our  political  system  is  tbt 
right  of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  thsir 
constitutions  of  government.  But  the  coa. 
Btltutlon  which  at  any  time  exists  tUl 
changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  at 
the  whole  people  Is  sacredly  obligatory  upon 
all    •    •    •. 

"If  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  the  dl». 
trlbution  or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  In  any  particular  wrong, 
let  It  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  thi 
way  the  Constitution  designates.  But  let 
there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for  though 
this  in  one  Instance  may  t>e  the  instrument 
of  good,  it  Is  the  customary  weapon  by  which 
free  governments  are  destroyed." 


The  Best  and  Boldest 


EXTENL.ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOUTH     DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  1,  1964 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
Include  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Bennett  County  Booster.  Martin, 
S.  Dak.,  for  August  13,  1964. 

Wendell  Long,  the  editor,  is  thorough- 
ly familiar  with  the  so-called  Indian 
problem,  and  has  made  a  very  complete 
evaluation  of  the  failure  of  the  paternal- 
istic program  now  in  operation  Intended 
to  deal  with  the  situation.  While  cosU 
have  "skyrocketed  and  more  and  more 
taxpayers"  money  is  being  spent  to  ease 
the  problem,  no  real  solutions  have  been 
found  and  the  Indian  has  simply  become 
more  and  more  dependent  on  Govern- 
ment welfare  rather  than  developing  his 
intelligence,  initiative,  and  natural  re- 
sources. 

I  commend  Mr.  Long's  excellent  edi- 
torial to  my  colleagues  for  careful  con. 
slderatlon.     It  is  as  follows: 

The  Bist  and  Boldest 

Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  last 
month  called  for  a  10-year  plan  "to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  on  Indian  reservations 
above  the  poverty  line." 

Philleo  Nash,  VS.  Oonunlssloner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  previously  had  asserted : 

"Chronic  unemployment  on  the  reserva- 
tions runs  7  or  8  times  the  national  aver- 
age. Itie  average  income  of  the  reservation 
Indian  is  between  a  third  and  a  fourth  the 
national  average. 

"Average  age  at  death  is  42  years,  as  com- 
pxu-ed  with  83  years  among  the  national 
population.  Reservation  bousing  for  9 
out  of  10  families  Is  far  below  the  minimum 
standards  of  comfort,  safety  and  decency." 

Secretary  Udall  set  October  1,  19M.  as  tlM 
deadline  for  submission  of  reports  toy 
Bureau  offlclals  spelling  out  ways  and  means 
of  instituting  a  10-year  plan,  and  outllninf 


i 


pjjeds  of  the  880,000  Indians  the  Bureau  says 
it  has  under  Its  care. 

Calling  for  Xhm  -hmt,  bdde^  and  moe* 
toiafflnatlve  tiUnklng^  on  the  p«t  d  Bureau 
^laiB,  the  Beoretary  llrtad  vartou*  factor. 
tTtoe  considered  in  preparation  of  reports  on 
— servatloQ  needs. 

The  Booster  wonders  If  any  Bureau  official 
-ill  be  so  "bold"  and  so  "imaginative"  as  to 
rtutftest  the  ellmlna«on  of  sodaliam  and 
Government  control  of  ttoe  reeervaUons  as  a 
method  for  raising  ttoe  standard  of  Uvlng  for 
the  Indians. 

In  most  addresses,  statements  and  dlscus- 
dons  by  the  BIA  or  other  officials  about  the 
•Indian  problems."  as  It  U  called,  the  base 
point  lJ»  always  "what  the  Government 
ibould  do  for  the  Indian." 

The  Idea  of  promoting  programs  to  en- 
courage the  Indian  to  apply  his  intelligence 
and  energy  to  the  development  of  the  vast 
resources  available  to  him  U  seldom  consid- 
ered. 

The  Booster  wonders,  also,  how  much  more 
money  it  will  take  to  "raise  the  standard  of 
Uvlng  on  Indian  reservations  above  the  pov- 
erty line." 

The  BIA  now  has  15,S83  employees  in  the 
United  States— 1,187  of  them'  in  South  Da- 
kota. (The  number  has  been  increasing 
from  1 1 .994  in  1946. )  Adding  to  this  the  7,000 
other  Government  workers  spread  among 
other  departmenU,  principally  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  Agriculture,  the 
total  makes  one  Government  employee  for 
every  17  Indians. 

The  various  States  also  have  employee* 
dealing  with  Indian  matters  which  brings  the 

ratio  still  lower. 

Since  1900  more  than  »3  billion  has  been 
spent  servicing  and  regimenting  these  wards 
of  the  state.  The  annual  amount  of  appro- 
priations has  been  gradually  Increasing— 
from  $29,101,000  In  1946  to  $20«,601,000  in 
1964. 

And  In  the  present  budget  the  amount  will 
be  between  »277  million  and  $280  milUon— 
more  than  $730  per  Indian  man.  woman,  and 
child.  That's  nearly  four  timps  the  national 
yearly  average  per  capita  income  of  the 
380,000  Indians — which  runs  around  $200  per 
Indian. 

The  75-year  result  of  all  this  bureaucrat- 
ic domination  and  billions  of  dollars  stands 
as  eloquent  testimony  of  the  futUlty  and 
debility  incurred  by  the  "state  way." 

By  the  Commissioner's  and  the  Secretary's 
own  admissions,  the  paternalism  has  main- 
tained the  Indians  in  a  state  of  shocking 
poverty.  Ignorance,  disease  and  complete 
dependence. 

Such  a  picture  would  argue  for  a  radical 
change  in  policy,  but  all  the  "best,  boldest 
and  most  imaginative  thinking"  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  suggest  relaxing  of  the  regi- 
mentation, which  for  decades  has  cost  the 
taxpayers  millions  and  has  kept  the  Indians 
dependent  on  Government  bureaucracy  while 
draining  away  even  the  hope  of  self-better- 
ment. 


Paul  QaatdebauB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   BOtTTH    CAKOLINA 
IN  THE  SENAT*  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  1,  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  South  C?arollna'8  most  distinguished 
and  respected  citizens,  former  Senator 


Paul  Quattlebaum,  of  Conway,  passed 
away  on  August  9,  1964.  Senator  Quat- 
tlebaum made  many  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  betterment  of  our  State  and 
the  county  he  served  with  such  distinc- 
tion in  the  South  Carolina  Senate. 

Senator  Quattlebaum  -will  long  be  re- 
membered in  our  State  for  his  many  good 
works  in  so  many  areas  of  public  and 
private  endeavor;  and  he  will  be  esp>e- 
ciaUy  remembered  for  the  contributions 
he  made  to  the  recording  of  the  history 
of  his  region  In  10  books  which  he  wrote 
on  South  Carolina  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  which  he  was  also  loyally 
devoted. 

I  rise  on  the  Senate  floor  today.  Mr. 
President,  to  pay  tribute  to  this  great 
and  good  man.  whom  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  counting  one  of  my  best  friends. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  high  esteem 
,  in  which  Senator  Quattlebaum  was  held 
by  his  fellow  citizens  in  South  Carolina, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  State,  of  Columbia,  S.C., 
of  August  12,  1964;  an  editorial  from  the 
News  and  Courier,  of  Charleston,  S.C^ 
of  August  11,  1964;  and  a  news  article 
from  the  News  and  Courier  of  Au.gust  10, 
1964. 

There  beintr  no  objection,  the  article 
and   the   editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  State.  Columbia.  S.C,  Aug. 
12.  1964] 

To  BX  RXICZICBEKKD 

Paul  Quattlebaum.  of  Horry,  will  be  re- 
membered for  many  things  by  many  South 
Carolinians — ^but  his  memory  will  be  moet 
lasting  and  most  appreciated  for  his  contri- 
butions to  the  history  of  the  Palmetto  State. 

His  death  Sunday  at  Conway  ended  a  career 
which  had  involved  active  and  effective  par- 
ticipation in  business,  government,  educa- 
tion, and  civic  development — on  both  State 
and  local  levels. 

Those  same  characteristics  went  into  his 
extracurricular  work  as  an  amateur  histo- 
rian of  professional  competence.  He  nur- 
tured a  consuming  affection  for  his  native 
State  and  applied  his  ability  and  intellect  to 
both  the  study  and  recording  of  Uttle-ltnown 
facets  of  history. 

His  most  celebrated  work  (and  one  not 
even  yet  fully  appreciated)  was  "The  Land 
Called  Chlcora."  in  which  he  told  of  early 
Spanish  exploration  and  settlement  In  the 
Winyah  Bay  region — more  than  a  centviry 
before  the  EngUsh  landed  at  Cliarleston. 

If  for  no  other  reason — and  there  are  other 
reasons  galore — South  Carolinians  have  cause 
to  be  grateftil  to  Paul  Quattlebaum  for  that 
one  work  alone. 

(Prom  the  News  and  Courier .  of  Charleston. 

S.C.  Aug.  10.  1964] 

Quattlebaum,  Ex-Horkt  Senator,  Dus 

Con  WAT. — Paul  Quattlebaum.  author,  re- 
tired State  senator,  and  utilities  executive, 
of  Kingston  Street,  was  pronounced  dead 
upon  arrival  at  a  local  hospital  Sunday  at 
9  p.m. 

Mr.  Quattlebaxim  had  Just  finished  attend- 
Ing  a  session  of  the  Kingston  Presbyterian 
Church  when  he  suffered  a  heart  attack. 

Funeral  arrangements  will  be  announced 
by  Goldfinch  Funeral  Home, 

Mr.  Quattlebaum  was  educated  In  private 
schools  in  Conway  and  received  his  BS  In 
electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  from 
Clemson. 


He  was  fovmder  and  president  of  the  Con- 
way Light  &  Power  Co..  Quattlebaum  Ice  Co.. 
and  the  QuatUebaum  Light  *  Ice  Co. 

He  and  T.  C.  Williams  cooperated  In  the 
promotion  of  the  South  CaroUna  Public 
Service  Authority  (Santee-Oooper) .  He  is 
past  chairman  of  the  Ixjard  of  Quattlebaum 
Electric  Co..  In  Charleston. 

He  was  also  active  in  civic  and  church  ac- 
tivities. He  was  former  chairman  of  the 
State  executive  committee  of  the  South 
Carolina  YMCA.  former  member  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  South  Carolina  Sun- 
day School  Association  and  Adult  Depart- 
ment Superintendent  for  South  Carolina. 
He  has  been  a  ruling  elder  at  Kingston  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Oonway  since  1907  and 
has  served  in  various  other  capacities  In  the 
church. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  board  ot  tzoistees 
at  Qneens  College  and  president  of  Men  of 
Pee  Dee  Presbytery  from  1933-34. 

A  trustee  of  city  schools  for  2  years.  Mr. 
Quattlebaum  was  also  formerly  president  of 
the  Conway  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Ki- 
wanis  Club,  and  the  Lions  Club. 

He  was  an  ex-memt>er  of  the  executive 
cconmlttee  ot  the  South  CaroUna  Board  ol 
Trade,  first  president  of  Ice  Mantifacturers 
Association,  a  memlier  ot  the  State  senate 
from  1936-44,  a  member  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Historical  Society,  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  Society,  and  life 
member  of  the  Horry  County  Memorial  Com- 
mission. 

Active  in  Clemson  College  affairs.  Mr. 
Quattlebaum  aided  ootintlees  students  while 
they  were  attending  college.  He  was  pre- 
sented an  honorary  degree  in  literature  by 
Clemson  In  1961  and  In  1966  he  received 
the  Dlstlngiiished  Citizens  Award  from  the 
American  Legion. 

Mr.  Quattlebaxun  authored  10  books  oo 
South  CaroUna  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  besides  contributing  articles  to  the 
News  and  Courier  and  other  publications. 

He  was  bom  in  Conway  February  25.  1886, 
a  son  of  the  late  Col.  Cephus  Perry  Quattle- 
batim  and  the  late  Janette  Taylcw  McQueen 
Quattletkatun.  He  was  married  to  the  for- 
mer Miss  Sue  Martin,  of  Marlon.  In  1911. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  one  son.  Paul 
Quattlebatim.  Jr.,  of  Charleston;  three 
daughters.  Miss  La\u«  Janette  Quattlebaum, 
at  Conway;  Miss  J.  P.  (Katherine)  Brunson, 
Jr,  of  Darlington,  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  (Sue) 
Grantham  of  Savannah;  seven  grandehll- 
dren;  two  great  grandchildren;  two  broihers. 
Perry  Quattlebavim,  of  Oonvwiy,  and  McQueen 
Quattlebaum,  of  Johnston,  and  one  sister, 
Mrs.  Marjorle  Langeton,  (rf  Conway. 

[From  the  News  Ac  Courier.  Charleston,  S.C, 
Aug.  11.  1904] 

PATTI.  QUATTUEBATTlf 

In  business,  politics,  and  civic  affairs.  Paul 
Quattlebaum  of  Conway  spent  many  years  > 
and  much  hard  work  In  service  to  the  public. 
He  was  interested  In  people,  and  also  tn  the 
history  of  his  region,  about  which  he  had 
vsTltten  with  skill  and  perception.  He  served 
as  State  senator  from  Horry  County. 

A  native  of  Conway.  Mr.  Quattlebaimi  was 
a  fitting  son  of  the  "Independent  Republic 
of  Horry."  He  was  a  man  with  a  mind  of 
his  own. 

Mr.  Qxiattlebaum  gradviated  in  engineering 
at  Clemson.  and  founded  the  Conway  Light 
&  Power  Co.  and  other  enterprises.  He  waa 
a  leader  in  civic  and  church  affairs,  and  re- 
ceived many  honors,  among  them  an  hwi- 
orary  degree  from  Clemson.  As  a  man  at 
solid  conviction  and  wide  attainment.  Mr. 
Quattlebaiim  had  our  respect.  He  was  an 
outstanding  citizen  of  South  Carolina.  We 
note  with  regret  his  death  at  78.  We  ahall 
remember  him  with  friendship  and  admira- 
tion. 
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Remarks    of    Senator    Bennett    at    Senate  ^^^"^      I^   the   years  since,  we  have  moved  same  thing  be  said,   more  or   less,  of  ott« 

B              D       I  c         r-  through    cycles    of    weakness    and    recovery,  false    gods    that    have    arisen    in    our   ttiat 

Prayer  Breakfast  Group  where  are   we    today,   and   what  can   we   do  Are    we    in    danger    of    violating    the    flut 

about  It?     What  can  the  church  do  about  It?  commandment,  which  says,  "Thou  shalt  hava 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ^^  '^^  surface,  we  are  In  a  golden  age,  and  no  other  gods  before   me,"   as  easily  as  w* 

materially  we  are  at  the  uenlth  of  prosper-  seem    to    have    violated    the    seventh    com- 

°''  Ity   by   every   method   of   comparison.     Mill-  mandment.  "Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultl 

HON     SITROM   THURMOND  tarlly,    we    command    the    world's    greatest  ery."    and    the    eighth    comandment.    Thou 

nv/n.    OlIWJiTl    Iliumuvriii/  power.     Church  membership  Is  at  an  alltlme  shall  not  steal"? 

or  SOUTH  CA«oLiNA  high.    And  yet  our  basic  system  U  In  danger,  in   the   field   of  government.   oUr   sense  of 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  *nd  our  society  Is  sick.     Why?     Because  our  values    seems    to    be    slipping.      Instead    of 

T..^  ^^..    c^t.^'h^  1     iacA  standard  of  values  seems  to  be  deteriorating  simple    InterpreUtlons   of   the  Constitution 

Tuesday.  September  1.  1964  This   means   only  one   thing:    the  church   Is  we   have   tortured   rationalizations.     ln«S 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President,  one  TaH'ng   in    its   spiritual    reaponslblllty  of  patriotism,  we  talk  of  world  opinion     Mm 

Of  the  greatest  benefits  I  have  derived  „J^,!  fll'fL^^ll^'^.Z'^^^^J  %^T,''u^^^  ^^^"'"^  ^"'^^  '^^  p°''"  "'"'****  °^  °PP"- 
from  beinff  a  Member  of  the  US  Senate  ...  I?  ^^e  field  of  morals,  sin  is  justified  tunlty  for  service  and  appeal  for  votes  on 
rrom  being  a  Member  OI  tne  U  a.  senate  ^  "•sickness"  and  love  is  exploited  as  sex  the  seductive  promise  of  material  benrflt 
has  come  from  my  rnembershlp  in  the  No  wonder  family  stability  U  undermined  by  rather  than  devotion  to  basic  American  pr^- 
Senate  Prayer  BreaJcfast  Group,  which  divorce,  which  is  Incresvsing  Lets  look  at  ciples  in  some  cases fortunately,  few- 
meets  each  Wednesday  morning.  I  the  record.  but.  unfortunately.  efTectlve,  blatant  athe- 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  since  1950.  divorces  in  the  united  state*  iBm.  godlessness.  has  been  given  frightening 
many  eloquent  and  inspiring  statements  ^'*'®  ^creased  a  percent,  while  in  the  aame  weight  in  judicial  decisions. 
which  have  been  oresented  before  this  '^*  "^*^'  *^*  number  of  marriages  has  de-  Are  the  American  people  disturbed^  Not 
wnicn  nave  oeen  presentea  oexore  uus  ^eaaed  by  8  percent.  In  1960.  there  was  1  too  much  anoarentlv  l^use  anv  eovJ™ 
group   by   Members   of   the   Senate   and  divorce  ner  evm-v  4i  maj-ria«M    in  loso  th..  ♦      w.'  "PP*"^*^"''  because  any  govern- 

". .               .                 .        ...             ,       ..            , aivorce  per  every  «.j  marriages,  in  itfou,  tne  ment    which   draws   power   from    the   d«od1* 

others   who  meet   with  us   in   these   Im-  ratio  climbed  to  l  divorce  per  every  3  9  mar-  nuist  be  only  a  reflection  of  their  own^Si, 

portant  gatherings.    One  of  the  most  Im-  rlagee.     Utah  reflected  the  Nations  increase  of  values.    And  while  we  claim  to  be  8ho<4«ii 

preSSlve     talks     ever     presented     to     our  in  divorce  rate  on  a  lesser  scale.  by  revelations  of  wrongdoing  In  high  plae« 

group  was  made  on  August  5,    1964.  by  our  natlonar  crime  statistics  give  us  an-  m  the  present  spiritual  atmosphere,  we  tend 

the   dlstingiiished   senior   Senator   from  °^^®'"  "^<«ns  of  measuring  our  spiritual  de-  to  shrug  them  off. 

Utah  [Mr.  BiNNETT].    His  remarks  dealt  ^o™"^'^-    Crime  is  Increaalng  both  totally  How  can  we  change   this  Uend?     When 

with    fh*.   crra/liial    Prrvcinn    nt   mnrn.1   r>r«»-  *        a^o^K  Juveniles.  can  we  And  Inspiration  and  leadership  tore- 

!LV;?c   o^H^tlo,r.i^^!f^„r  ^o^[^r.    I^  ^^"*^  ^^'  *^*^  ^'''^  ^^  ^'  ^^  "'''^  Kaln   OUr   greater   sense   of   spiritual    valuM? 

CeptS   and   principles   in   our   Nation   and  court    statistics   coUected    by   the    U^.   ChU-  where  else  but  in  religion  and  the  church? 

some  of  the  reasons  therefor.  dren's  Bureau  indicate  that  close  to  a  million  And  where  can   we  start  but  with  our  own 

I   ask   unanimous   consent,   Mr.   Presi-  young  people  in  the  lO-through- 17  a«e  group  churches — and  ourselves, 

dent,    to    have    this   most   inspiring    and  came  in  contact  with  law  enforcement  agen-  The  recent  civil  rlghu  debate  revealed,  or 

interesting  talk  printed  in  the  Appendix  *='*"  during  the  past  year.     In  1963.  over  1962.  exposed,   a   dangerous   shift   In    direction  In 

Of  the  Record,  so  It  will  be  available  to  '^'^"^  '"*^  ""^  l^'^^^I^^''*'  '""•^*««  I'i  *f^t*  «onie  churches.     We  have  a  Mormon  sayln« 

all  other  Members  of  Congirss.  ^^  s^^J^c'S.t^^of ^he  ^'t^rn'^m'S  of  SSSte  "^Y  '",  "",'  .''^''''^  Tv,  '*^'''  ''''  f^'''"  ^^ 

......          „     ,  ^ ' ''  percent  oi  tne  total  number  or  arreets  rect  principles,  and  they  govern  themselvei. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks  made  m  1963  were  juveniles  under  the  age  of  Abandoning   this   vital    function   of   Indirect 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  is.  support   to   government,   many   mlnister*- 

as  follows:  These  demonstrations  of  deterioration  are  In  the  name  of  the  church — have  attempted 

Remarks  of   Senatoe  Wali.act:   F.    Bennett,  easy   to  see   because   they  oan   be   measured  to    Influence    the    decision    of    Congress   dl- 

AT    THX    Mjeeting    or    THE    SENATE    PRATES  Statistically.     Behind  them   are  others  that  rectly.      And    a    few    have   openly   advocated 

Brkakfast  Group,   Adgust   5,    1964  are  visible  only  through  their  effecta.     Self-  what  they  call  "civil   disobedience,"  forget- 

The    famous or    Infamous— prayer    decl-  discipline  Is  out;  self-Indulgence  la  In.    Work,  ting    God's    sitatement.    through    Samuel  to 

slon  of  the  Supreme  Court  haa  had  at  least  "acrlflce.     and     responsibility     are     suspect:  Saul,  after  he  had  destroyed  the  Amaleklte. 
one     potential     beneficial     effect      It     has  State-supported     welfare,     selfishness,     and  and  saved  their  cattle  for  sacrifice  In  viola- 
focused  national  attention  upon  the  proper  ©scape  are  becoming  worthy  goals.    Ambition  tlon  of  God's  command      Said  Samuel: 
relationship   of    the    church   and    the   state-  ^   considered   an   evU;    getting   by.    without  "Behold,   to  obey  Is   better   than    sacrifice 
and  out  of  this  concern,  benefits  may  come  roc'^^'^g  ^he  boat,  until  retirement  Is  becotn-  and    to   hearken    than    the   fat   of   rams 
to    both    of    these    important    Institutions.  ^"«  ^^^  ^^'^  '•^^'"K  ^  ^«-  "^'»''  rebellion  Is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft. 
Naturally,  up  to  date,  the  chief  concern  has  Phllosophloally.  we  tend  to  reject  absolutes  and  stubbornness  Is  as  inqulty  and  Idolatry. 
been  with  possible  Interference  by  the  state  ^^  ^^"«  «^d  prefer  oonsensuseB.     We  trade  Because  thom  hast  rejected  the  word  of  the 
In   matters  properly   within  the   province  of  ^^«  long-range  goal  for  today's  benefit.     We  Lord,  {le  hath  also  rejected  thee  from  being 
the  church.    But  In  our  system,  the  church  ■^"'^    '^«   clear   challenge   of   simplicity   by  king"     (I  Samuel    15:22-23). 
as  the  source  of  spiritual  strength   has  great  talking  refuge  In  the  obscure  and  the  sophU-  I  hope  we.  as   a  government,  will  not  be 
responsibility    for    the    preservation    of    our  tlcatod-even  In  religion.  found  wanting  for  our  failure  to  live  up  to 
traditional    system    of    government.      And    I  What  are  the  effects  of  this  shift  In  values  the  values  God  has  set  for  our  guidance  and 
should    like    to   reverse    the    usual    emphasis  upon  our  concept  of  government?     To  me.  be  rejected,  as  was  Saul.     To  protect  us  from 
given   to   this   problem    and   Ulk   about  the  they    are    many— dangerous    and    sad.      In  that  fate,  the  church  must  resume  Its  prop« 
need    for    greater    accepUnce    of    responsl-  total,  and   In   the   ultimate,  they  may  some  ""ol®  ^  g^iardlan  and  prophet  and  be  effectlw 
blUty  by  the  church  for   the  benefit   of  the  day    add  up   to   a  reversal  of   the   American  '"  ^^  teaching  of  those  principles, 
state.  revolution    and   a   return    to    the    tyranny    of  Is   this    putting   an    Impossible   bvirden   on 

Religion  and  Its  organized  expression    the  government     Imposed     from     above.       The  churches    and    their   members?     Not   In  my 

church,  have  many  unique  and  Irreplaceable  Founding  Fathers,  translating  the  great  splr-  boc'k.     To  Illustrate  my  faith  In  them,  let  me 

functions  to  perform  In  our  lives      Only  it  ^^^^  values  of  our  Christian  heritage  into  a  turn  back  to  the  question  of  divorce.     A  sur- 

can  give  them  meaning  and  direction      Only  P^JHtlcal     Institution,    reversed     the     ancient  ^ey   was   made   recenUy   among  451    Mormon 

through  It  can  we  know  God  and  His  plana  pattern   and   built   on   the  assumption   that  college  students  who  revealed  these  Interest- 

for  us.    Only  through  It  can  we  fit  our  mor-  divine    power    lodged   with    the    people,    not  ^^^g  '^c^s  about  their  parents  In  terms  of  the 

tal  experiences  Into  their  eternal  frame.    And  the  king.     In  our  present  retreat  from  spirit-  relationship     between     church     membership 

only  through  it  can  we  acquire  the  scale  ot  "*■   responsibility,   we   are   returning   to   the  ^"d   participation   and   the   Incidence  of  dl- 

values  by  the  use  of  which  we  can  command  old  fiesh  pots  of  central  power,  and  It  fright-  vorce.     The    following    statistics    show    the 

the    great   powers    of    the    spirit.      And   only  ens  me.  percentage   of   parents   in  all   of   these  cate- 

when  our  citizens  have  an  adequate  scale  of  At    the    risk    of    sounding    sacrilegious.    I  K'"'l'*s  "^o  have  been  divorced: 

spiritual  values  can  they  be  prepared  to  ac-  often  wonder   If   there   are   not  some  people  Percent 

cept  their  responsibilities  as  citizens.  in  this  country  for  whom  the  Federal  Gov-      Both   nonchurch   members _   20.4 

While   these  values  are  eternal  and  abso-  ernment  Is  becoming  a  substitute  for  God.     Mixed  marriages 13.8 

lute,    human    acceptance   of   them   Is   aJways  Incresislngly.  we  are  asked  to  accept  the  Idea      Both  church  members S.l 

changing;  and  history  records  the  high  tlde«  that  the  Government  Is  our  greatest  repoel-      Civil  marriage 12.S 

and  the  low — the  golden  and  the  dark  ages —  tory  of  wisdom  to  the  extent  that  Its  decl-     Temple   marriage 3.3 

the  periods  of  progress  and  the  tragic  eras  of  slons  are  all-wise  and  should   not  be  chal-  Husbands     who      regularly     went     to 

decline.  lenged  and  that  It  would  be  well  to  endow  It          church 1.1 

Our  system  of  government  cajne  Into  being  with   all   power.     To  m^ny   people,  the   Fed-  Wives  who  regularly  went  to  church- __     3.3 

at  a  time  when  men  In  what  was  then  an  "^    Government    Is    looked    upon    as    the  Husbands  who  never  went  to  church- ..    18.* 

obscure  comer  of  the  world  held  these  splr-  source  of  all  blessings.                                               Wives  who  never  went  to  church 26.0 

Itual   values  which  their  church  had   taught  Of  course,  this   Is  a   materlalifitlc   concept.  In  closing,  may  I  quote  again  a  few  llnai 

high   In   their  hearts,   and    It   Is   based   upon  barren    of    spiritual    values.      But    can't    the  from  the  Book  of  Mormon,  to  which  mv  mind 
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always  returns  when  I  worry  about  this  prob- 
lem. 

-Behold,  thU  is  a  choice  landt  and  what- 
goever  nation  shall  poesen  It  shall  be  free 
from  bondage,  and  from  captivity,  and  from 
»U  other  nations  under  Heaven,  If  they  will 
but  serve  the  God  of  the  land,  who  Is  Jesus 
Christ  ••     (Esther  2:  13.) 


Thus  we  can  find  little  to  criticize  In  the 
Democratic  platform.  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  pieces  of  fiction  we  have  read  In  a 
long  time 


Conservation  Tide  Called  Underrated 


Fiction 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  1,  1964 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can 
be  no  better  description  of  the  1964  Dem- 
ocrat Party  platform  than  that  offered 
in  an  editorial  in  the  August  26  issue  of 
the  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Dally  Courier : 

It  Is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  pieces  of 
fiction  we  have  read  In  a  long  time 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  the  Courier 
editorial: 

The  Democratic  Convention  In  Atlantic 
City  has  adopted  a  wonderful  platform.  Most 
Americans  oan  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
most  of  It.  All  we  hope  is  that  some  effort  Is 
made  to  carry  It  out. 

For  example,  the  party  proposed  a  three- 
point  farm  program  designed  "To  achieve  the 
goals  of  higher  Incomes  to  the  farm  and 
ranch,  particularly  the  family  sized  farm, 
lower  prices  for  the  consumer,  and  lower  costs 
to  the  Government." 

Only  an  extremist  Republican  could  object 
to  such  a  delightful  p>rogram  as  this.  Higher 
crop  prices  for  farmers,  lower  food  costs  for 
the  consumer,  and  less  tax  expenditure  by  the 
Government  represents  a  gocU  that  will  win 
the  votes  of  all  unthinking  citizens. 

The  platform  also  Indorses  "commodity 
programs  to  strengthen  the  farm  Income 
structure  and  reach  the  goal  of  parity  of  In- 
come to  every  aspect  of  American  agricul- 
ture ■■ 

Farmers  are  certainly  entitled  to  full  parity 
of  income.  Only  a  backward-looking  reac- 
tionary would  p)olnt  out  that  the  Democrats 
promised  the  same  thing  In  1960  and  that 
since  that  tlm^  the  parity  ratio  of  farm 
prices  has  drastically  declined. 

The  platform  also  takes  a  strong  stand  in 
•upport  of  honesty:  "Bach  person  who  par- 
ticipates In  the  Government  must  be  held 
to  a  standard  of  ethics  which  permits  no 
compromise  with  the  principles  of  absolute 
honesty  and  the  maintenance  of  undivided 
loyalty  to  the  public  Interest." 

The  party  Is  to  be  commended  on  this 
sharp  criticism  of  situations  such  as  that 
Which  prevailed  a  few  years  ago  when  a  Sen- 
ate majority  leader  and  later  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent by  the  name  of  Johnson  permitted 
Bobby  Baker  to  use  his  official  Senate  Job 
to  pain  enormous  wealth. 

AfttT  thousands  of  words  devoted  to  prom- 
ises for  new  or  expanded  Federal  programs, 
the  platform  goes  on  to  say: 

'Tlie  Federal  Government  exists  not  to 
grow  larger,  but  to  enlarge  the  Individual 
potential  and  achievement  of  the  people  " 

E'.tryune  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
DenvKrats  are  not  committed  to  big  gov- 
ernment for  Its  own  sake.  And  It  Is  true 
that  the  Democratic  majority  has  refrained 
from  increasing  the  size  of  Congress.  It  has 
merely  Increased  the  salary  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  by  |7,500  a  year — an  act 
which  obviously  enlarges  their  Individual 
potential. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALtPOaNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  1,  1964 

Mr  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  San  Diego  Union  of  August  20, 
1964: 

Conservative    Tidc    Callus   Underrated 
I  By  Edward  Nlclejewskl) 

The  political  leaders  of  this  country  do  not 
realize  the  strength  of  the  conservative 
movement,  Author  J.  Evetts  Haley  said  here 
yesterday. 

Haley  Is  a  cowman,  rancher,  Texas  Demo- 
crat, and  author  of  12  books  of  history  and 
biography.  He  Is  considered  one  of  the  most 
noted  living  historians  of  the  Southwest, 

His  opinions  on  history  and  politics  were 
given  during  an  Interview.  Haley  visited 
San  Diego  a  few  days  this  week  to  arrange 
for  circulation  of  his  latest  book.  "A  Texan 
Looks  at  Lyndon." 

BOOK    DESCRIBED 

The  book  is  a  detailed,  scholarly,  and  foot- 
noted study  of  the  power  and  Influence  of 
President  Johnson,  not  because  It  was  In- 
tended to  be  but  because  It  turned  out  that 
way,  Haley  says. 

Haley  began  the  book  as  a  historical 
treatise  at  his  Texas  ranch  In  the  early 
thirties,  when  neither  he  nor  many  other 
Americans  knew  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  original  purpose  was  to  write  about 
history  and  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, Stimulus  came  from  the  Federal 
Government's  going  off  the  gold  standard. 
Haley  objected  to  that  action. 

By  1948  the  pieces  had  begun  to  fall  Into 
place,  pointing  to  a  clear  and  present  danger. 
Haley  said,  and  the  theme  of  the  book  was 
established  as  a  story  of  the  Johnson  climb 
to  power 

AN    INDICTMENT 

"I  have  written  an  Indictment  of  the  most 
prominent  man  In  the  United  States."  Haley 
said  yesterday.  "I've  put  the  facts  In  there 
to  back  It  up." 

Facts  there  are,  the  author  said.  The  book 
Is  thoroughly  documented  by  the  numerous 
footnotes  and  attorneys  have  checked  It  ex- 
tensively. Haley  said. 

The  book,  a  paperback,  begins  with  early 
Johnson  political  activities  and  continues 
through  his  rise  to  political  power  and  family 
fortune  It  ends  with  an  analysis  of  the 
President's  character,  Haley   said. 

"This  is  a  critical  year  to  bring  it  out," 
Hiiley  says  of  the  book. 

•All  of  us  in  Texas  who  know  this  man 
are  afraid  of  him  He  Is  using  the  Texas  ap- 
proach on  the  national  scale.  •  •  •  The 
theme  of  this  book  Is  that  the  country  is 
ruled  by  an  Illegitimate  government." 

Haley  derives  the  term  "Illegitimate  gov- 
ernment" from  Italian  Author  Ferrero's 
qviotation  : 

"Authority  comes  from  above  •  •  *  legit- 
imacy from  below." 

When  people  fear  the  government,  Haley 
said,  it  is  illegitimate. 

His  evidence  on  strength  of  the  national 
conservative  movement  Is  reflected  In  clamor 
for  his  book,  Haley  said. 


The  Ink  Is  hardly  dry  on  the  pages,  but 
demand  fcx-  "A  Texan  Looks  at  Lyndon"  ex- 
ceeds the  supply  by  one-third.  More  than 
1  mUUon  copies  wlU  have  been  printed 
and  sold  befOTC  this  month  ends,  Haley  said 

"The  grassroots  rebellion  Is  evident. '  he 
said.  "People  are  suspicious  of  this  adminis- 
tration. They  know  something  Is  haywire. 
The  people  I  associate  with  are  the  cowboys, 
the  truckdrlvers,  the  Uttle  people.  •  •  • 
They  know  something  Is  wrong." 

Tall  and  spare.  Haley  shows  his  pride  In 
his  grassroots  origin  by  wearing  cowboy 
boots,  a  western  suit,  a  lO-g&Uon  hat.  His 
hands  have  rope  burns  and  his  legs  are 
bowed  from  the  saddle. 

In  addition  to  being  a  noted  historian. 
Haley  owns  three  southwestern  cattle 
ranches.  He  Is  a  graduate  of  West  Texas 
University  and  the  University  of  Texas.  He 
lives  at  Canvon,  Tex. 


Suppression  of  Tmth  in  Broadcasting 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  1.  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Charleston  Evening  Post,  of  Charleston. 
S.C.,  published  on  August  13,  1964.  an 
editorial  which  shows  how  the  so-called 
■fairness  doctrine"  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  is  being  used  to 
suppress  the  truth  in  broadcasting.  This 
editorial  is  entitled  "The  Quiet  Suppres- 
sion of  Truth,"  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom   the  Charleston    (S.C.)    Evening  Post. 

Aug.  13.  1964] 

The  Quiet  Suppression  of  Truth 

Several  months  ago  In  these  columns  we 
came  to  the  defense  of  a  North  Carolina 
television  station.  WRAL-TV,  In  Raleigh,  and 
its  conservative  commentator,  Jesse  Helms. 
In  what  was  a  transparent  attempt  to  si- 
lence Mr.  Helms,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Conunlsslon  was  delaying  a  routine 
license  renewal.  This  struck  us  as  censor- 
ship     It  was  censorship. 

Now,  8  months  after  the  license  should 
have  oome  through,  we  have  received  word 
from  Washington  that  Mr.  Helms  will,  after 
all,  be  allowed  to  continue  on  the  air  a  little 
longer,  provided  he  Is  a  good  boy.  WRAL's 
license  has  been  renewed. 

We  do  not  wish  to  go  over  the  same  old 
ground  again,  but  part  of  the  Commission's 
report  on  WRAL,  contained-  In  a  letter  to 
the  station's  president,  touches  on  a  subject 
vitally  affecting  listeners  and  viewers  far 
removed  from  WRAL's  television  signal:  the 
subject  of  network  bias,  distortion,  and  mis- 
representation . 

In  a  brief  filed  with  the  FCC.  the  Raleigh 
station  had  contended  that  Its  conservative 
expressions  were  in  the  public  Interest  partly 
because  they  served  to  counterbalance  the 
half-truths  and  liberal  cause-pleading  of 
the  national  television  networks.  In  Its  re- 
ply to  this  argument,  the  FCC  complained 
thai  WRAL  had  gone  beyond  countering 
specific  network  misrepresentations  and  had 
presented  editorials  of  a  general  conservative 
flavor.  This,  the  PCC  made  clear,  would  not 
do.     It  wanted  WRAL  to  point  out  which  of 
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Ite  specific  editorial  broadcasts  had  sougixt 
to  correct  specific  network  misrepresenta- 
tions 

WRAl.  countered  that  It  had  not  kept  a 
log  of  each  and  every  Instance  In  which 
a  Walter  Cronklte  or  an  Edward  P.  Morgan 
or  a  Howard  K.  Smith  had  smeared  Senator 
OoLowATXK  or  the  Republican  Party  or.  In 
general,  the  South.  But  It  had  the  impres- 
sion that  such  smears  had  occurred  over 
a  long  span  and  It  did,  In  fact,  recall  several 
specific  Instances.  As  for  a  complete  cata- 
log, that  was  a  physical  Impoeslblllty. 
The  PCC  was  unimpressed.  It  wanted  a  list 
of  names  and  dates  and  a  transcript,  ap- 
parently, of  each  and  every  network  sin. 
Otherwise,  It  would  refuse  to  believe  the  net- 
works capable  of  such  acts. 

Is  It  fxjeslble  that  the  men  who  supervise 
the  television  Industry  are  as  blind  as  all 
that?  Is  It  possible  that  they  are  unaware 
of  what  every  adult  in  the  country  knows? 

A  recent  example  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  sort  of  distortion  WRAL  probably  had 
In  mind.  Shortly  after  the  San  Francisco 
convention,  CBS  Reporter  Daniel  Shorr  re- 
ported from  Europe  that  Senator  Goldwatdi 
would  launch  his  campaign  from  Berchtes- 
gaden,  where  Hitler  presumably  made  his 
start.  While  In  Germany,  Mr.  Shorr  Implied, 
Mr.  GoLDWATEK  would  keep  In  close  touch 
with  leading  Nazis. 

This  was.  It  hardly  needs  saying,  a  com- 
plete fabrication.  It  smacked,  indeed,  of  a 
deliberate  lie.  But  When  Senator  Golowatkr 
deauiBded  a  retraction.  CBS  Issued  a  state- 
rmmmt  saying  <Kily  that  Mr.  Shorr  had  no  proof 
that  the  Senator  had  made  a  conscious  ef- 
fort to  enlist  Nazi  support. 

▲md  where,  pray,  was  the  noble  PCC  during 
aU  this?  nnconcerned,  ccanpletely  uncon- 
cerned. And  vUl  CBS's  teleTlslon  franchise 
be  renewed  year  after  year  without  the  sort 
of  harassment  to  which  Mr.  Helms  was  sub- 
jected?   You  may  depend  on  it. 

This,  of  course.  Is  the  real  evil  the  PCC 
represents.  As  John  Stuart  Mill  remarked, 
"Not  the  violent  conflict  between  parts  of 
the  truth,  but  the  quiet  suppression  of  half 
of  It  is  the  formidable  evil." 

That  quotation  Is  from  an  essay  entitled 
"On  Liberty."  We  would  suggest  that  the 
FCC  look  it  up. 


Men  of  Little  Faith  Define  an  Extremist 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  1,  1964 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
Senator  Goldwater's  full  and  sensible 
amplification  of  his  convention  remarks 
on  extremism  and  moderation,  we  can 
expect  the  men  of  little  faith  on  the  far 
left  to  continue  to  twist  and  distort  his 
views. 

And  how  do  these  men  of  little  faith 
define  an  "extremist?"  The  Amiapolis 
(Md.)  Evening  Capital  has  come  up  with 
an  excellent  answer,  and  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
August  24  Issue  of  that  newspaper: 
ToDAT  It's  Ameeican  Pathiots  Braitoh)  as  tkb 
Extremists 

"Extremism  In  defense  of  liberty  is  no  vice. 
Moderation  in  the  pursuit  of  justice  la  no 
virtue." — BAaax  OcMJ>WATi:R. 

We  shall  hear  these  words  again  and  again 


In  the  months  ahead.  We  shall  see  them 
misrepresented,  misinterpreted,  their  mean- 
ing twisted  and  distorted  cleverly  to  sidt  the 
purposes  of  liberals  across  the  country. 

We  shall  see  a  massive  campaign  to  smear 
Senator  Gou)wateb  as  an  "extremist"  as  far- 
left  liberals  and  a  predominantly  Uberal  press 
pick  up  the  torch  of  Intolerance  and  wave  it 
recklessly  In  the  name  of  moderation. 

The  heart  of  Senator  Barst  Golowattr's 
call  for  freedom  will  be  a  red  flag  in  the  face 
of  the  twin  bulls  of  welfare  statism  and  Fed- 
eral Intervention. 

They  will  paw  the  ground,  lower  their 
horns,  chant  In  unison  their  hate-Goldwater 
slogans,  and  attempt  to  gore  this  honest  man. 
this  patriot  who  flung  the  truth  Into  their 
teeth  in  a  new  declaration  of  Independence 
from  those  who  pussyfoot  and  tiptoe  around 
the  hardcore  issue  of  freedom  or  dictatorship. 

The  compromisers,  the  appeasers,  the  tor- 
mented men  who  seek  an  "accommodation" 
with  the  Communists  and  with  the  street 
mobs,  have  so  compromised  their  own  con- 
sciences untU  they  are  no  longer  able  to 
separate   fact   from  fancy. 

Their  desires  so  color  their  comments  as  to 
make  them  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signify- 
ing nothing  but  an  utter  contempt  for  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves 
without  the  "helping  hand"  of  Federal  Inter- 
vention. 

TTiese  liberals  are  the  Hamiltonians  of 
today.  They  seek  to  destroy  the  Individual 
and  replace  a  free  society  with  a  oollectlvlst 
society  In  which  the  Federal  Government  Is 
the  master,  rather  than  the  servant,  of  the 
people. 

They  seek  a  government  of  men  rather  than 
laws.  They  chant  "freedom  songs"  while 
miUtantly  subverting  private  property  rights 
which  make  freedom  possible. 

These  men  of  little  faith,  drawn  like  moths 
Into  the  flame  of  central  government  power, 
cannot  believe  In  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem because  they  cannot  understand  It. 

What  Is  their  definition  of  an  "extremist"? 

To  them  an  extremist  is  an  American 
who: 

Believes  that  the  Russians  should  get  out 
and  stay  out  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Believes  that  the  Berlin  wall  Is  a  wall  of 
shame  and  should  come  down. 

Believes  that  Laos  never  should  have  been 
"neutralized"  Into  the  Communist  camp. 

Believes  that  an  aggressive  Red  China 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  United  Nations. 

Believes  that  when  the  Red  Chinese  hordes 
attacked  American  troops  In  Korea,  they 
should  have  been  punished. 

Believes  that  once  the  United  States  Is 
committed  to  a  war.  as  In  Vietnam,  we  should 
seek  victory  rather  than  compromise. 

Believes  that  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe 
should  have  the  right  to  choose  their  own 
form  of  government  without  Lenin  tanks 
patroUng  the  polls. 

Believes  that  a  Conununlst  Is  a  person  who 
seeks  to  violently  overthrow  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

Believes  that  what  Is  right  Is  right,  what 
Is  wrong  Is  wrong,  what  Is  Just  Is  just,  what 
Is  unjust  Is  unjust. 

Believes  that  law  and  order  should  prevail 
in  the  streets  of  this  land  and  that  laws 
are  made  to  be  obeyed,  rather  than  flouted 
and  disobeyed. 

Believes  that  honesty  still  Is  the  best  pol- 
icy at  home  and  abroad  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can flag  still  stands  for  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  Nation  on  earth. 

Believes  In  dying  as  a  free  man.  rather 
than  coexisting  as  a  slave. 

Believes  that  the  United  States  Is  a  nation 
conceived  In  liberty,  under  God.  which  has 
sought  and  should  seek  liberty  and  justice 
for  all. 

Believes  that  George  Washington  was  the 
Father  of  our  County — and  not  Franklin 
Roosevelt. 


Believes  In  the  destiny  made  manifest  ia 
the  history  of  the  United  SUtes — a  destliw 
of  freedom  under  law. 

Believes  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — and  In  freedom  of  speech. 

Yes,  Senator  OoLowATm,  you  have  wsTetf 
a  flag  that  has  liberal  bulls  snorting  sq^ 
pawing. 


Watersheds : 


Ten  Questions  for  the  Next 
10  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  1,  1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  my  first  10  years  In  Congress  I 
have  advocated  a  program  to  complete 
the  watershed  development  program  tn 
this  Nation  as  effectively  and  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  prevent  further  soil  erosion 
and  to  clear  our  streams  of  the  many 
tons  of  silt  flowing  down  them  dally. 
Over  the  past  several  years  I  have  been 
developing  a  program  known  as  Mission 
76.  which  would  complete  all  of  the 
watershed  programs  In  this  Nation  by 
1976.  My  research  team  at  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  and  a  minority  clerk  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
assigned  to  me  for  watershed  activities 
have  been  working  on  this  program  ex- 
tensively. 

The  National  Association  of  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts,  an  organ- 
ization which  has  been  an  outstanding 
leader  In  pioneering  conservaUon  pro- 
grams, recently  featured  an  article  In 
their  Augiist  1964  edition  of  the  "Water- 
shed Letter,"  entitled  "Ten  Questions  for 
the  Next  10  Years."  This  article  accu- 
rately reveals  the  serious  questions 
which  must  he  answered  during  the  next 
decade  In  regard  to  watershed  develop- 
ment. . 

I  commend  this  Important  article  to 
the  attention  of  all  Meml)ers  of  this 
body: 

Ten  QuKsnoNS  for  the  Next   10  Years 

What  win  t>e  the  shape  of  watershed  pro- 
grams In  the  next  decade?  This  depends  on 
the  answers  to  10  challenging  questions 
posed  by  a  committee  chaired  by  Dr.  IrvlDg 
K.  Fox,  vice  president  of  Resources  for  tbt 
Future.  Inc.  Prepared  for  the  National  Wa- 
tershed Congress  held  earlier  this  year,  these 
fundamental  questions  deserve  wider  and 
more  deliberate  consideration. 

No  longer  Is*  a  watershed  project  conceived 
as  the  simple  extension  of  conservation  land 
treatment  to  larger  and  more  workable  areas. 
The  "small"  watershed  program  has  becoms 
a  major.  Independent  approach  to  the  re- 
gional development  of  natural  resources. 
Although  largely  confined  to  single  purposs 
stream  development  In  the  early  years.  It 
has  been  transformed  by  citizen  needs  and 
by  the  logic  of  water  management  Into  s 
more  truly  comprehensive  approach,  encom- 
passing land  and  water  development  for  »1- 
most  every  purpose. 

Because  of  Its  scale  and  scope,  the  water- 
shed program  merits  the  closest  possible  at- 
tention. The  following  questions  raised  by 
the  Fox  study  group  are  Important  and  re- 
quire answers  far  in  advance  of  the  end  ol 
the    next    decade.      Most    Importantly,    they 
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need  to  be  answered  In  a  manner  ttiat  will 
make  the  upstream  watershed  program  a 
more  effective  instrument  for  democratic 
community  action.  ^  ^  ^     ^ 

1  To  what  extent  should  watershed  funds 
be  used  in  developing  projects  to  provide 
flood  protection  for  urban  and  suburban 
sreas?  Some  leaders  feel  the  program  should 
be  largely  confined  to  rural  £u-eas.  Others 
gay  that  towns  and  cities  have  problems  too. 
and  that  stream-valley  development  Is  a 
sensible  approach  to  coordinating  conserva- 
tion efforts. 

2  What  dividing  line.  If  any.  should  be 
established  for  Irrigation  projects  m  the  17 
Western  States  under  Public  Law  566  and 
the  reclamation  laws?  Freedom  of  sponsors 
to  seek  both  kinds  of  aid  leads  to  competi- 
tion and  "bargain  hunting." 

3.  Why  should  local  organizations  bear  the 
full  cost  of  municipal  water  supply  in  wa- 
ter resource  projects?  Federal  assistance  la 
available  for  Irrigation,  recreation,  water 
quality  control,  and  flsh  and  wildlife  develop- 
ment. Should  community  use  by  city 
dwellers  be  Ineligible  for  such  aid? 

4.  How  can  watershed  programs  be  Inte- 
grated In  major  river  basin  planning  and  de- 
velopment? There  Is  no  uniform  method  for 
administrative  organization  of  basin  plan- 
ning, and  under  present  legislation,  no  ef- 
fective way  exists  to  Integrate  small  reser- 
voirs In  bfisln  plans  with  any  assurance  that 
they  will  be  sfwnsored  and  buUt. 

5  Should  Federal  contracting  be  permitted 
under  Public  Law  586  or  should  the  program 
continue  with  local  contracting?  Local  par- 
ticipation, speed,  and  coordination  are  the 
issues  here. 

6  Should  public  access  by  required  as  a 
condition  for  Federal  assistance  for  struc- 
tures that  Impound  water  for  significant  pe- 
riods of  time?  Growing  recreation  demands 
are  resulting  In  Increased  pressures  for  public 
use  of  reservoir  areas. 

7.  Should  local  organizations  continue  to 
acquire  easements  through  donation  or 
should  all  be  purchased?  Is  It  fair  for  some 
to  be  purchased  and  others  donated? 

8  Should  State  governments  step  up  ap- 
propriations for  watershed  work?  The  de- 
sirable future  role  of  the  States  In  planning, 
land  acquisition,  and  operations  and  mainte- 
nance has  never  been  adequately  explored. 

9.  What  should  be  the  role  of  flood  plain 
zoning  In  flood  control?  Often  discussed  but 
seldom  implemented,  this  technique  usually 
requires  action  by  a  host  of  local  govern- 
ments which  possess  the  necessary  authority. 

10.  How  can  watershed  associations  be  most 
effective  In  developing  watershed  programs? 
The  best  ways  of  organizing,  financing,  and 
supporting  such  groups  and  defining  their 
relationships  with  governmental  sponsors  of 
watershed  programs  need  to  be  found. 

These  are  not  the  only  questions  the  Pox 
committee  asked.  But  they  are  among  the 
most  significant  ones.  They  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  sou  and  water  conservation  dis- 
trict supervisors  and  all  others  concerned 
with  resource  conservation  and  development. 
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Reapportionment  of  State  Le^slatures 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or    MABTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  1.  1964 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleaguefl 
the  following  editorlsJ  comment  on  the 
reapportionment  of  State  legislatures 
which  appeared  In  the  Cecil  Democrstt, 


July  1,  1964,  and  the  Star -Democrat  on 
August  37.  1064. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[Prom  tiie  CeeU  Democrat,  July  1.  1964] 

THAMKS,  CONOtXSSlIAN  MOBTOIT 

EastMTi  Shore  Congressman  Rogkks  C.  B. 
MorroN  has  Introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Nation's  Constitution  which  wotild  correct 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  saying 
that  both  houses  of  a  State  legislature  must 
be  apportioned  according  to  population. 

While  It  la  very  hard  to  have  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  adopted,  this  is 
one  which  should  get  some  attention.  After 
all,  no  one  knows  politics  like  a  politician, 
and  only  those  people  who  take  a  sincere 
Interest  In  politics  realize  the  magnitude  of 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Court.  The  Court, 
In  effect,  threw  almost  200  years  of  forming 
the  American  political  system  out  the 
window. 

Strangely,  the  Court  has  said  that  the 
States  may  not  pattern  their  legislatures 
after  the  system  used  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Many  States  have.  Indeed,  patterned 
their  State  leglslattires  after  the  Federal 
arrangement.  Maryland  uses  population  as 
the  criteria  In  the  lower  house,  but  geog- 
raphy In  the  upper  house.  The  largest 
county  and  the  smallest  county  tn  Mary- 
land both  have  one  State  senatCM-.  (Balti- 
more City  Is  given  six  senators,  due  to  Its 
size.) 

The  Court's  ruling  will  ellmlnpte  the  Im- 
portant check-and-balance  system  In  State 
legislatures.  While  It  can  be  pointed  out 
that  often  needed  legislation  has  been 
blocked  because  the  small  rural  counties  are 
against  It,  It  also  provides  for  a  guarantee 
that  the  Interests  of  the  State  wUl  not  be 
governed  exclusively  by  the  xu-ban  sections  of 
the  State.  It  may  not  be  the  best  system;  It 
may  create  Inequities  to  a  degree;  but  It  has 
served  this  country  well. 

Congressman  Morton  deserves  credit  for 
Initiating  this  legislation  to  preserve  Ameri- 
can politics  as  we  have  grown  to  know  them. 

I  Prom  the  Star-Democrat,  Aug.  27,  1964] 
Proud  or  Ou»  iDEmrrrr 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  metropolitan 
press  has  given  such  strong  support  to  the 
reapportionment  of  the  general  assembly. 
This  will  mean  more  votes  for  the  cities  and 
suburban  coxmties — and  thus,  presumably, 
more  Influence  for  their  newspwipers.  There 
are,  of  course,  less  selfish  reasons  for  this 
support:  the  Idea  of  "one  person,  one  vote" 
has  a  democratic  ring  that  Is  appealing. 

Let  no  one  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  did  not  reach  Its  present 
stature  by  legislatures  (or  a  Congress,  for 
that  matter)  which  were  dominated  by  blg- 
ctty  Interests.  Times  change;  and  we  are 
the  first  to  be  ready  to  change  with  them 
where  sound  reason  dictates  such  a  cotu-se  erf 
action.  But  change  for  the  sake  of  change  Is 
foolish;  and  "new"  does  not  always  (as  some 
people  think)  mean  "good."  In  the  case  of 
legislative  reapportionment,  change  will  not 
simply  mean  the  change  of  the  number  of 
representatives  from  a  particular  area.  It 
will  mean  a  change  In  basic  ways  of  life. 

The  counties  of  Maryland,  especially  those 
on  the  Shore,  are  proud  of  their  Identity — 
proud  of  the  diversity  of  thought  and  opin- 
ion that  this  has  produced.  Tbe  debate  and 
amalgamation  of  23  county  personalities  in 
the  process  of  making  law  has  possibly  taken 
a  bit  longer.  But,  It  has  also  had  the  added 
advantage  of  subjecting  new  Ideas  and  pro- 
grams to  a  breadth  of  experience  which  can- 
not possibly  bo  duplicated  In  the  simple 
urban-rural  split  which  will  result  from  re- 
i^portlonment. 

We  salute  Senator  Everett  Dirksen.  our 
own  Congressman  Mobton.  and  others  who 
are  leading  the  fight  against  this  trend  to 
conformity. 


Address  of  Jens  Otto  Kraf ,  Prime  Blimster 
of  Denmai^  to  the  53d  iBterparHameB- 
tary  CiMrference,  at  the  Openiaf  Cere- 
mony ■  the  Town  Hall  of  CopenkageD, 
Aufust  20,  1964 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF   KrW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  1,  1964 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
having  just  returned  from  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  Conference  in 
Copenhagen,  where  I  acted  as  president 
of  the  U.S.  national  group.  I  was  greatly 
Impressed,  as  were  my  colleagues,  by  the 
address  given  at  the  opening  ceremonies 
by  the  Danish  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Otto 
Krag. 

Mr.  Krag  shows  a  rare  grasp  of  the 
functions  and  aims  of  the  IPU  and  this 
is  something  far  too  few  of  our  own  par- 
liamentarians understand.  This  Con- 
ference was  the  largest  ever  held,  with 
75  countries  represented  and  1,100  pres- 
ent. 

The  cordiality  and  efficiency  of  the 
Dsaiish  Government  and  the  Danish 
royal  family  helped  make  this  the  most 
impressive  meeting  to  date. 

I  asked  the  Prime  Minister's  permis- 
sion to  place  his  speech  in  the  Record. 
which  he  graciously  gave  me. 

The  speech  follows : 

Address  of  Jens  Otto  Krag,  Pri»«  Minister 
OF  Denmark,  to  the  53d  Interparliamen- 
tary CONTERENCE,  AT  THE  OPENING  CERE- 
MONY IN  THE  Town  Hall  or  Copenhagen, 
August  20,  1964 

Your  Majesty,  fellow  parUamentarlans. 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  used  to  facing 
fellow  parliamentarians,  but  this  Is  the  first 
time  that  I  have  to  face  500  ot  600  at  a  time. 
That  is  rather  frightening  fM-  a  Prime  Min- 
ister who  normally  has  to  deal  with  179.  But 
I  know  that  today  there  will  be  no  debates 
and  no  voting,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  facing 
a  model  International  parliament  whose  flne 
qualities  are  even  Improved  by  tlie  fact  that 
the  pwLrllamentarlans  have  brought  their 
vrlves.  We  should,  perhaps.  Introduce  that 
custom  In  all  our  national  parliaments. 
Maybe  the  voting  on  many  matters  would 
turn  out  differently.  If  we  all  had  our  wives 
sitting  next  to  us  when  final  decisions  have 
to  be  taken.  I  am  sure  that  for  Instance  the 
food  prices  would  be  lower  If  our  wives  had 
greater  Influence.  An  easy  way  of  achieving 
that  wovUd  be  to  liberalize  imports  of  cheap 
food  products — for  Instance  from  Denmark. 
You  have  chosen  Denmark  for  yotir  meet- 
ing place  this  year,  which  we  take  as  a  great 
honor. 

You  have  chosen  a  country  which  cannot 
boast  of  being  among  the  very  first  to  adopt 
a  parliamentary  system,  but  on  the  other 
hand  a  cotintry  which  belongs  to  a  group  of 
nations,  the  Nordic  countries,  where  the  sys- 
tem became  deeply  rooted  once  It  was  finally 
adopted.  And  a  thousand  years  or  more  ago 
the  peoples  of  this  part  of  the  world  used  to 
gather  at  special  places,  thlngsteads,  to  dis- 
cuss on  an  equal  footing,  the  problems  of 
their  local  area.  These  local  parliaments 
represented  a  fairly  advanced  system  of  de- 
mocracy. 

But.  we  are  not  trying  to  steal  from  our 
British  friends  the  credit  of  having  created 
the   mother    of   parliaments.      I    am    merely 
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pointing  out  that  yoa  are  vUitlng  a  part  of 
the  world  where  there  la  a  traditional  and 
deeply  rooted  belief  In  the  Ideas  that  ar«  of 
common  Intereat  to  everyone  present  here. 

AlthoTigh  we  may  have  dUTerent  Ideas  on 
what  parllamentarlanUni  exactly  Is,  we  are  all 
parliamentarians  In  the  sense  that  we  are 
elected  by  groups  of  people  and  that  we  are 
representing  these  people  and  their  Interests. 
At  this  Conference  many  hundred  millions 
are  represented  by  you.  That  carries  with 
it  no  small  resimnslblllty.  and  It  calls  for  a 
wholehearted  effort  to  obtain  results  on 
behalf  of  all  those  we  represent,  be  It  at 
this  Conference  or  at  any  other  meeting 
where  parliamentarians  get  together  In  order 
to  do  a  Job. 

But  what  Is  actually  the  role  of  the  par- 
liamentarian of  today?  Is  our  Influence  di- 
minishing In  a  society  where  technology  and 
science  are  getting  more  and  more  compli- 
cated and  more  and  more  Indispensable  every 
day.  How  are  we  going  to  cope  with  the 
Increasingly  specialized  experts  In  fields 
where  It  Is  Impossible  for  a  layman — and 
the  parliamentarian  Is  normally  a  layman 
outside  the  political  field — to  obtain  all  the 
relevant  scientific  knowledge?  What  will  be 
the  fxill  Impact  on  man's  life  on  earth  of  all 
the  Inunensa  forces  that  are  and  will  be  re- 
leased, even  If  for  more  peaceful  purposes? 
I  think  that  these  questions  have  Im- 
portant bearings  on  the  future  of  the  par- 
liamentary democracies.  To  remain  coun- 
tries governed  by  the  people  and  not 
technocracies  dominated  by  the  experts  who 
command  the  vast  potentialities  of  modern 
science.  Is  really  a  major  problem  I  can  sug- 
gest no  panacea  for  the  elimination  of  this 
problem,  but  I  have  found  it  reasonable  to 
mention  It.  Maybe  It  could  be  taken  up  for 
deliberation  by  the  Conference. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  all  agree  with  me 
that  the  last  few  years  have  seen  a  con- 
siderable relaxation  of  tension  between  the 
great  powers.  And  It  seems  tt)  me  fair  enough 
to  assume  that  the  primary  reason  for  this 
Is  that  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  big 
countries  are  keenly — and  realistically — 
aware  that  an  allout  modern  war  with  the 
terrifying  presentday  arsenal  of  nuclear 
weapons  Is  simply  out  of  the  qxiestion. 

Against  this  background  It  has  been  pos- 
sible to  get  closer  to  one  another.  Today 
we  are  witnessing  Increased  contacts,  ex- 
panding trade  and  growing  cultural  rela- 
tions between  States.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
these  developments  wUl  mark  the  emergence 
of  a  new  world  picture  In  which  awareness 
of  national  characteristics,  recognition  of  the 
paths  which  the  Individual  nations  have 
chosen  fen*  their  material  and  spiritual  lives 
must  lead  to  the  understanding  between  peo- 
ples and  the  tolerance  toward  different  wajrs 
of  thinking  that  would  form  the  basis  of  a 
world  community  enjoying  a  more  funda- 
mental security  than  that  afforded  today  by 
the  nuclear  deterrent. 

We  must  admit,  however,  that  tension  and 
armed  conflict  are  still  existing  In  various 
parts  of  the  world.  While  we  are  gathered 
here,  fellow  beings  are  killed,  peiiples  are 
driven  from  their  homes,  thousiinds  are  In 
distress,  and  economic   values  are  I'jet. 

There  Is  a  certain  tendency  to  view  these 
conflicts  In  the  sole  perspective  of  the  old 
cold  war  between  East  and  West.  But  It 
would.  I  think,  be  more  correct  to  admit 
that  they  also  have  their  origins  In  the  spec- 
tacular development  which.  In  the  light  of 
history,  will  undoubtedly  be  the  over- 
shadowing feature  of  our  century  the  end 
of  colonialism  and  the  awakening  of  the  new 
nations  to  a  free,  independent  life.  We  all 
welcome  this  development  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  agree  to  promote 
In  every  possible  way. 

It  Is  perhaps  unavoidable,  but  highly  de- 
plorable, that  this  almost  explcslve  revolu- 
tion should  lead  to  tensions  which,  from 
time  to  time,  have  released  unfortunate  ag- 


gressive acts.  Today  we  find  tbe  points  cA 
tension  in  Vietnam,  in  Cyprus,  and  In  the 
Congo,  but  they  exist — in  a  latent  state^in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  problems  are  many  and  dlAetilt,  and 
more  problems  are  bound  to  arise  when  the 
community  of  nations  Is  to  fit  into  its  new 
pattern.  The  responsibility  for  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems  rests  with  us  all — with 
you  who  are  our  guests  today.  We  must  help 
the  new  nations,  not  only  in  laying  the  eco- 
nomic and  material  foundation  of  healthy 
and  viable  communities,  but  also  In  solving 
the  political  and  international  conflicts  In 
the  wake  of  decolonization. 

The  fact  that  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  has  been  able  to  exist  for  so  many 
years  and  that  parliamentarians  from  so 
many  nations  can  meet  here  today  goes  to 
show  that  It  is  possible  to  get  together  and 
discuss  problems  In  a  peaceful  and  con- 
structive way. 

Therefore,  in  extending  to  you,  on  behalf 
of  the  Danish  Oovernment  and  the  Danish 
people,  a  most  cordial  welcome,  I  express 
the  hop)e  that  this  Conference  may  contrib- 
ute to  better  understanding  and  greater 
tolerance  among  nations  and  bring  us  fur- 
ther toward  the  solution  of  the  many  prob- 
lems ahead  of  us  in  our  strive  to  create  a 
world  of  prosperity,  liberty,  and  peace. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CAUTOENIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  1,  1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  San  Diego  Union,  August  20, 
1964: 

CoNCRKSS  Action  Nkeded    -Reapportionment 
Issue  Vital 

As  the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress 
draws  to  a  close.  President  Johnson  has  been 
granted  about  33  percent  of  his  1964  legiM&- 
tlve  requests.  Only  one  major  item — the 
antlpoverty  bill — was  initiated  by  him. 

In  the  adjournment  rush,  administration 
pressure  will  be  severe.  The  most  important 
Johnson  proposal  still  pending  is  the  social 
security  medical  care  bill 

Despite  all  pressures  to  keep  the  Issue  alive, 
it  appears  quite  likely  there  will  be  no  final 
approval  of  the  measure.  The  Senate  Finance 
Conunlttee  earlier  this  week  turned  down 
two  administration  medicare  programs  tied 
to  social  security. 

The  reasons  are  obvious;  There  never  has 
been  grassroots  support  for  the  plan  In  Its 
present  form;  Congressmen  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  that  other,  more  realistic 
programs  are  necessary  for  medical  care. 

With  medical  care  apparently  relegated  to 
another  Congress,  the  most  significant  de- 
bate will  be  about  various  attempts  to  delay 
a  Supreme  Court  order  for  reapportionment 
of  State  legislatures. 

The  Court  ruling  specifies  that  member- 
ship of  each  house  of  a  State  legislature  must 
be  based  on  pyopulatlon.  Heavily  populated 
areas,  such  as  California's  coast,  thus  would 
have  absolute  control  over  all  legislation,  at 
ttie  expense  of  rural  sectors,  which  are  so 
important  to  the  State's  development,  and 
which  end  up  with  not  one  voter,  one  vote- 
but  many  voters  with  no  effective  vote. 

Senator  Evxrett  M.  Dirksxn  has  authored 
a  rider  on  the  foreign  aid  authorization  Mil 
that  would  postpone  for  at  least  one  leglsla- 


ttre  seaslon  in  each  State,  enforcement  at  the 
High  Court's  ruling  to  provide  time  for  Stala 
to  act  on  a  proposed  coDstltutlonal  ameoA. 
ment  overriding  the  Supreme  Court.  Sodi 
an  amendment  is  asked  in  the  RepubUcaa 
platform. 

Various  compromise  measures  have  bean 
introduced. 

RepresentaUve  WnxiAM  U.  Took,  Demo- 
crat, of  Virginia,  has  introduced  a  measun 
that  would  ban  Federal  court  action  in  any 
State  legislative  redistrlcting.  StlU  another 
proposal  has  been  offered  by  Senator  Jaom 
K.  JAvrrs,  Republican,  of  New  York,  and  Sen- 
ator EuGCNx  J.  McCa«tht,  Democrat,  of  Mia- 
nesota.  It  would  put  Congress  on  record  ■■ 
declaring  that  States  should  have  adequate 
time  to  reapportion  "consistently  with  Ita 
electoral  procedures." 

The  rash  of  proposals  seeking  to  block  tb* 
Court  decision  Is  evidence  the  Congre«  h 
deeply  concerned  in  a  matter  that  Is  crea*. 
Ing  governmental  chaos,  and  electoral  In- 
justice, in  nearly  every  State. 

Unless  the  ruling  Is  nullified  by  one  means 
or  another,  the  very  nature  of  representative 
government  as  It  Is  understood  in  this  coun- 
try will  be  changed. 

The  reapportionment  subject  Is  so  impor- 
tant to  every  State  In  the  Union  that  It  can- 
not be  Ignored  or  shelved  by  the  cturent  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Measxu^s  to  halt  thU  further  encroach- 
ment on  States  rights  should  be  given  prior- 
ity o\er  aU  other  pending  legislation.  Other 
matters  before  the  Congress  pale  as  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison. 


No  Rash 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  mrw  toxk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  1,  1964 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  in  todays  Wall  Street 
Journal  is  of  interest  to  many  of  us  who 
have  been  receiving  complaints  of  the 
slowing  down  of  mall  deliveries  all  over 
the  country. 

Apparently,  in  transporting  mail  over- 
seas the  Post  OflBce  Department  is  not  to 
blame.  No  indeed,  the  courts,  always 
the  most  helpful  of  the  three  branches 
of  the  Government,  have  decided  to  put 
a  brake  on  and  assist  the  propjet  opera- 
tors and  transport  mail  overseas  in  a 
more  leisurely  manner. 
No  Rush 

If  your  mall  does  not  get  to  its  destinatloa 
as  fast  as  you  think  it  ought  to,  the  fault  Is 
not  always  the  Post  Office  Department's. 
Look  at  what  happened  to  the  Department"! 
proposal  to  speed  airmail  across  the  At- 
lantic. 

Some  weeks  ago  postal  officials  announced 
plans  to  allocate  most  transatlantic  air- 
mail to  airlines  having  all-jet  filghts.  This 
understandably  upwet  a  couple  of  airlines 
carrying  mall  on  their  propjet  aircraft,  which 
of. course  are  slower  than  pure  Jets;  no  one 
likes   the   prospect   of   revenue   loss. 

So  the  propjet  operators  took  their  case 
to  Federal  court,  and  have  won  an  order 
forbidding  the  Poet  Office  Department  from 
making  its  planned  switch  to  the  fastest 
available  means  of  transportation. 

It  probably  wouldn't  be  quite  fair  to  say 
that  had  the  Port  Office  been  under  com- 
parable restraints  from  the  start,  mall  today 
might  be  stlU  traveling  overseas  under  sail. 
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»nd  across  the  country  via  pony  express. 
But  it  does  seem  the  Department  has  enough 
riowdown  capabUlty  of  Itt  own,  without 
needing  any  such  Judicial  help. 
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Year  1964:   How  Mock  GoTcnunciit? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAjjroMxnk. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  1,  1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILfiON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  August  30. 
1964: 

Tail*   1964:    How  Much   Goveenment? 

Trying  to  Identify  the  differences  between 
Democrats  and  Republicans  has  never  been 
easy  (some  people  even  Insist  It's  impos- 
sible because  there  isn't  a  real  difference), 
and  this  year  it  looks  tougher  than  usual, 
at  least  if  you  read  the  two  platforms  and 
recent  speeches  of  the  two  presidential 
nominees. 

Barst  Ooldwater  speaks  of  an  Atlantic 
civilization  toward  which  we  must  build. 
Lyndon  Johnson  talks  about  the  great  so- 
ciety. Despite  a  lot  of  quibbling,  both  par- 
ties have  acknowledged  the  need  for  effective 
civil  rights,  enforcement  of  law  and  a  strong 
foreign  policy  to  counter  whatever  the  Com- 
munist bloc  may  have  In  mind  to  harass  or 
injure  us. 

In  fact.  In  the  areas  of  civil  liberties  and 
foreign  affairs,  the  two  major  parties  have 
been  remarkably  close  over  the  past  20  years. 

What  then  Is  the  difference  between  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats?  The  1964  plat- 
forms and  the  candidates'  speeches  so  far 
make  it  clear  the  difference  is  in  domestic 

policy. 

In  1964.  as  In  virtually  every  campaign 
since  World  War  ij  the  division  between 
Democratic  and  Republican  domestic  policy 
pivots  on  the  relation  of  Government  to  the 
individual.  It  centers  on  the  role  of  Gov- 
ernment in  our  economic,  political  and  so- 
cial life — how  much,  what  kind,  and  to  what 
end 

The  Republican  Party,  today  as  In  the  re- 
cent past,  adheres  to  the  belief  that  the 
proper  role  of  Government  is  to  protect  the 
free  exercise  of  the  Individual's  rights — to 
protect,  not  to  determine  or  regulate,  our 
rights  to  life,  liberty  and  property,  our  rights 
to  individual  conscience,  Individual  Ideas,  in- 
dividual work,  trade,  talent,  recreation. 

In  times  of  great  national  danger — par- 
ticularly from  abroad — the  Government's 
function  to  protect  has  required  an  unnat- 
ural Intervention  through  regulation,  and 
we  have  willingly  agreed  to  temporary 
abridgement  of  some  of  our  rights. 

But  since  World  War  II,  the  Republicans 
have  sought  to  disengage  the  real  function  of 
Government — to  protect — from  the  emer- 
gency measures  that  have  seen  more  and 
more  regulation  of  work,  trade,  ideas,  even 
talent  and  recreation. 

The  DemocraU,  in  1964,  as  they  have  since 
the  New  Deal  days,  continue  to  emphasise 
Government  as  the  regulator.  They  insist 
an  emergency  environment  prevails  not  only 
In  foreign  affairs  but  in  our  everyday  life  at 
home. 

That  Is  the  main  difference  to  be  dis- 
puted— and  resolved — between  now  and  No- 
vemb^  8. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxXNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  1,  1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Dancey  so  astutely  points  out, 
it  must  have  done  wonders  for  Lyndon's 
ego  to  have  Hubert  Humphrey  and  Wal- 
ter Reuther  support  loyalty  oaths  for 
Lyndon  having  previously  opposed  loyal- 
ty oaths  for  the  United  States. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include 
the  editorial  from  the  August  27,  1964, 
issue  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star : 
A  Pkex  Press  Tells  All 
(By  C.  L.  Dancey) 
The  present  convention   in   Atlantic    City 
provides  an  exceUent  example  of  the  role  of 
an  inquiring  press,  and  the  press  has  done 
an  exceUent  Job — Including  the  TV  and  radio 
media. 

For  they  have  found  the  biggest  news,  and 
virtually  the  only  real  news  from  this  ritual 
meeting  by  covering,  in  effect,  the  conven- 
tion that  didn't  happen. 

Unlike  the  circumstances  In  San  Francisco, 
where  the  debate  and  much  of  the  battle 
was  carried  on  from  the  platform  or  on  the 
floor,  and  after  each  debate  the  Issue  settled 
by  a  roUcaU  vote  erf  the  delegates.  In  At- 
lantic City  nothing  has  been  permitted  to 
reach  the  platform  but  eulogies. 

Indeed,  not  only  U  the  platform  reserved 
for  DemocraUc  eulogies,  but  there  has  been 
a  total  suppression  of  floor  debate.  The 
platform  was  not  only  Jammed  through  as 
written  on  a  voice  vote,  but  It  was  not  per- 
mitted   to    be    publicly    challenged    on    the 

floor. 

A  supreme  effort  was  made  to  confine  all 
controversy  to  the  privacy  of  caucuses  and 
closed  conunlttee  meetings. 

Only  newsmen  going  directly  to  the  source 
have  shown  what  U  going  on  really  in  At- 
lantic City,  for  all  the  real  political  action 
there  U  being  conducted  behind  the  scenes. 

Through  the  energetic  action  of  newsmen, 
however,  a  true  plcttire  emerges  of  caucuses 
in  which  big  State  delegations  were  whipped 
Into  line. 

We  see  Walter  Reuther,  that  great  liberal 
and  exponent  of  civil  rights,  abandoning 
critical  negotiations  between  his  giant  union 
and  General  Motors  to  take  time  to  browbeat 
the  Michigan  delegation  into  accepting  the 
compromise  that  several  Southern  States  ap- 
proved to  avoid  a  floor  fl«ht  over  the  Missis- 
sippi credenUals.  We  see  Negro  delegates 
In  that  delegaUon  weeping  as  their  great 
"champion"  sold  them  out — sold  them  out 
of  even  an  expression  of  their  opinions  on 
the  floor  of  the  convention. 

Newsmen  got  scnne  expressions  of  that  op- 
posing opinion,  but  never  as  part  of  the  reg- 
ular or  formal  proceedings  of  the  convention. 

We  see  the  Mississippi  delegation,  accused 
of  practicing  political  discrimination  and 
segregation,  approved,  but  asked  to  take  a 
loyalty  oath  to  President  Johnson.  The 
people  who  came  up  with  thU  solution. 
HuMPKRET  and  Reuther,  have  over  the  years 
violently  opposed  proposaU  that  pubUc  om- 
olals  take  a  loyalty  oath  for  the  United 
States  versus  communism,  but  they  think  a 
loyalty  oath  to  the  Democratic  party  and  to 
Lyndon  Johnson  U  an  appropriate  require- 
ment of  a  delegate. 


We  see  the  southern  delegations,  except 
for  Mississippi  and  to  some  extent  Alabama, 
accept  this  compromise.  Inasmuch  as  in  ob- 
vious trade  there  Is  introduced  into  the  plat- 
form of  the  party  the  virtual  pledge  thai 
the  present  clvU  rights  blU  is  final  and  the 
end  of  legislation  on  this  subject  as  far  as 
the  Democratic  Party  Is  concerned,  plus  an- 
other platform  plank  coming  out  fiatly 
against  any  kind  of  "street  d«nonstration' 
(such  as  has  been  the  feature  of  the  south- 
ern Negroes  protest  against  disenfranchise - 
ment,  terrorism,  and  Illegal  segregation). 

Yet,  we  would  have  seen  none  of  this 
struggle  had  It  not  been  for  the  diligent 
work  of  newsmen  of  all  media,  for  every  ef- 
fort and  lots  of  political  "muscle"  was  used 
to  prevent  it  from  reaching  the  fioor  of  the 
convention  In  det>ate,  the  floor  of  the  con- 
vention in  actual  roUcaU  vote,  or  the  plat- 
form of  the  convention  in  any  manner. 

The  casualness  with  which  the  convention 
offered  to  seat  as  "honored  guests"  anybody 
In  conflict  as  a  legitimate  delegate  has  be- 
come easy  to  imderstand.  There  isn't  any 
difference  in  Atlantic  City  between  a  specta- 
tor and  a  delegate.     Their  powers  a»e  equal 

The  control  of  the  proceedings  is  so  ab- 
solute, the  delegates  don't  count.  They  dont 
even  bother  to  show  up  much  of  the  time — 
about  a  third  being  on  hand. 

The  comparison  of  the  two  conventions 
makes  the  GOP  session,  unique  for  the  naked 
power  displayed  by  the  Ooldwater  forces, 
seem  Democratic,  If  youll  exc\ise  the  expres- 
sion, by  comparison  with  the  naked  power 
displayed  in  Atlantic  City,  where  the  whole 
thing  Is  being  managed  In  such  a  dictatorial 
fashion  that  neither  debate  nor  a  meaningful 
voting  procedure  has  even  been  permitted. 

Instead  of  suppressing  differing  opinions 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  on  roUcall.  after 
debate,  as  repeatedly  happened  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  differing  opinions  and  disputes  at 
Atlantic  City  are  being  suppressed  In  the  back 
rooms,  throttled  In  the  throats  of  the  dis- 
putants, and  censored  from  the  actual  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  Itself. 

And  we  wouldn't  have  a  glimmer  of  their 
reality  were  It  not  for  the  essential  honesty, 
inqulsltlveness,  and  skill  of  newsmen. 

Where  would  we  be  if  the  media  all  came 
■under  the  same  presidential  hammer  that 
ruled  this  convention? 

We  wouldn't  even  know  what  happened. 
We'd  have  a  pollyanna  version  like  they  have 
in  Mexico  •  •  •  or  Russia,  for  that  matter 
•  •  •  full  of  nothing  but  the  exalted  praises 
of  our  leader  and  his  policies. 


The  Shoe  Import  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

,  or    NTW    HAMPSHIEl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  1,  1964 

Mr,  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  shoe 
import  problem  is  still  very  much  with 
us.  A  recent  report  from  the  foreign 
trade  committee  for  the  shoe  manufac- 
turing industry  shows  imports  in 
women's,  misses,  and  children's  footware 
8-percent  higher  than  the  comparable 
1963  figure,  with  significant  incretises  in 
vinyl  footwear  imports  from  Japan. 

Imports  for  June  exceed  June  of  a 
year  ago  by  26  percent. 

Many  of  these  shoes  sell  in  the  Amer- 
ican market  at  prices  substantially  less 
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than  American  manufacturers  can  make 
the  shoes  without  any  profit  at  all.  It 
is  wrong  to  r>ermit  this  foreign  competi- 
tion m  our  market  on  an  unlimited  im- 
port basis. 

The  President  should  give  this  in- 
dustry quota  relief  and  he  should  do  this 
now.  He  has  the  power  under  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  without  the  need  for  any 
further  act  of  Congress. 

It  is  long  past  time  that  we  should 
guarantee  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Amer- 
ican market  to  American  Industry,  de- 
spite the  howls  of  anguish  from  the  State 
Department.  Once  again  we  call  upon 
the  President  for  this  relief  in  behalf  of 
this  sorely  beleaguered  domestic  industry. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  am  in- 
cluding in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  of  the  foreign  trade  committee 
for  the  shoe  manufacturing  Industry  to- 
gether with  a  statistical  report  of  the 


total  imiports  of  the  over-the-foot  foot- 
wear for  January  to  June  of  1964: 
Imports  of  Womin'b  and  Misses'  Pootwia* 

AND    ViNTL    ShOKS    AT    AN    AlXTIMK    HIGH — 

First  8  Months'  Imports  of  63.914,036 
Pairs  Equal  to  14  Pkrcrnt  of  a  U.S.  Pro- 
duction of  389.240.000  Pairs 

Women's,  misses'  and  children's  footwear 
Imports  totaled  over  1 1 .700.000  pairs,  a  figure 
8  percent  higher  than  the  comparable  1963 
figure.  The  fob.  average  value  per  pair  also 
Increased  8  percent  per  pair,  from  $1.70  to 
$1  83  Nearly  90  percent  of  all  the  Imports 
in  this  category  were  from  Italy. 

Another  significant  Increase  la  In  vinyl 
footwear  Imports.  January-June  1964  Im- 
ports totaled  17,579.046  pairs,  which  was  199 
percent  over  the  comparable  1963  figure.  At 
present  rate  of  Importation  the  total  annual 
figure  would  be  48,600.000  pairs  The  vinyl 
shoes  from  Japan  are  selling  at  an  fob 
wholesale  price  of  43  percent  per  pair  which 
is  25  percent  below  the  57-percent  average 
of  1963.  The  comparable  U.S.  price  U  usu- 
ally  100  percent  higher  or  more.     Japan  ex- 


ported 98  percent  of  the  17.6  million  pain 
of  supported  vinyl  upper  shoes  as  well  aa  at 
percent  of  the  16.6  million  pairs  of  sneaken 

Imports  of  men's,  youths'  and  boys'  foot- 
wear dropped  3  percent  from  a  year  ago  to 
3,750.719  pairs  but  wholesale  fob.  value  per 
pair  Increased  4  percent  to  •3.96,  thus  Indl- 
eating  successful  trading  up  by  Importers 

The  vinyl  upper  footwear  Imports  from 
Japan  have  for  the  first  time,  starting  la 
January  and  for  each  month  since,  exceeded 
Importations  of  rubber  canvas  varieties,  both 
In  pairs  and  doUiu-  value.  Also  for  the  flnt 
time  the  vinyl  Imports  have  exceeded  the 
volume  of  fabric  upper  footwear  with  non- 
rubber  soles  which  have  dropped  43  percent 
compared  to  a  year  ago. 

Total  Imports  for  June  1964  Increased  to 
the  level  where  they  brought  the  running 
total.  January  through  June.  Imports  past 
the  1963  level  by  34  percent.  Before  May, 
total  Imports  lagged  behind  a  year  ago.  Total 
imports  for  June  Itself  exceeded  June  a  year 
ago  by  26  percent.  Thus,  the  current  trend 
Indicates  an  upswing  which  If  maintained 
win  result  In  total  1964  Imports  that  will 
exceed  1963  by  a  con.slderable  margin. 


T(}lal  import"  of  uttr-thr-fnol  footwear,  January-J une  11*64 


Tyix"  (if  (oilwcar 


licather 

Men's,  youttu',  and  boys' 

Women's,  misses',  and  children's 

Slippers' 

\  I  oocaslns 

Other  leather 

Shofs  of  wood... 

P'abrlc  uppers  ' 

Supported  vlnvl  uppers 

Kiihl>or-5oled  fabric  upper? 

Total,  aU  kinds 


lanuiiry   JiitiP  \WA 


J:uiuurv   Ji.nc  I'ttWt 


Pain 


1«.  130. 23S 


Dollar    value 


S37,  083,  <)U 


K veragp 

ilullar 

valu(>  [wr 

pair 


J'alrs 


•zao 


3. 

11. 


750.  719 
759,433 
.'10,  '237 
350,060 
SO,  780 


1/7.314 

3,  fi04,  7U'.' 

17,  679,  04« 

16,  472,  729 


14,822,968 

21,  474,  iS2S 

345,060 

332,204 

108,310 


180,  917 

1,874,060 

7,643,134 

10,  067.  771 


S3.  914,  026 


56,848,033 


S.96 
1.83 
1.64 
.95 
LSI 


1.42 
.82 
.48 
.61 


1.06 


10, 82a  131 

3.879,760 

in,  880,  483 

4,  M4,  368 

397,  yjO 

57,610 


6.  310,  763 

.^  881,  110 

■JO.  18(),  417 


Dollar   value 


$36,566,344 


14,  762. 244 

18.403.003 

1,9'J3.218 

373,380 

03,800 


I'erwnt  chanite, 
1964/1963 


.Vverage 

dollar 

value  i>or 

pair 


$1.70 


3,358,806 

3.  367,  543 

13,  310,  040 


3.80 

1.70 
.41 
.94 

1.82 


Vain 


-18.6 


Averaite 

dollar 

value  per 

pair 


-h2&S 


.53 

.57 
.66 


-8.8 

+8.4 
-0i5 
-12.0 

+3.8 


-4Z0 

+  19&0 

-18.8 


62,  162.  421 


56.591.723 


1.07 


+3.4 


+S.9 

-(-7,6 

+  300.0 

+  1.1 

+  11.7 


-248 

-7.8 


-l.» 


'  Year-to-year  comparisons  of  data  not  valid  due  to  chanfte  In  definition. 

\i>TE.     KiKures  do  nor  incliilp  iiniiri*  nf  wntiTiinxif  niMxT  fni.(»c!ir,  7<iris,  itiid 
slipixT  socks. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Conimrrw;  n-cords  of  tl»c  National  Shoe  Manutecv 
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A  Conotitational  Prayer  Ajnendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  1.  1964 

Mr.  BECKEHl.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
6.  1964,  Charles  Wesley  Lowry,  Ph.  D. 
(Oxon.),  DX).,  president.  Foundation 
for  Religious  Action  In  the  Social  and 
Civil  Order  (PRASCO),  offered  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  t>efore  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Dr  Liowry  is  one  of  the  best-known 
theologians  in  the  country,  and  no  one 
man  could  speak  on  this  issue  with 
greater  knowledge  and  understanding. 

I  hope  that  all  Members  will  read  this 
statement,  and  I  am  sure  It  must  con- 
vince them  to  take  the  neces.sary  action 
now  to  bring  an  amendment  before  the 
Hou.se.  have  it  adopted  and  acted  upon  at 
once 


A    Constitutional    Prater    Amendme.nt 

(By   Charles  Wesley  Lowry.  Ph    D     (Oxon  ), 
DD  ) 

Mr  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  privilege 
of  being  before  this  distinguished  commit- 
tee For  a  great  many  years  I  have  been  a 
close  .student  of  the  American  religious  herit- 
age and  the  realities  as  well  as  the  problems 
of  church  and  state  Last  January  I  brought 
out  a  new  book  entitled  "To  I*ray  or  Not  To 
Pray;  A  Handbook  on  Recent  Supreme  Court 
Decisions  and  American  Church-State  Doc- 
trine." 

We  are.  Mr  Chairman.  In  the  midst  of  a 
revolution  I  am  not  sure  that  this  Is  suf- 
ficiently .appreciated,  though  unquestionably 
many  are  aware  that  something  very  radical 
and  very  sweeping  Is  afoot.  This  la  the  rea- 
son for  the  murmurlngs  and  stirrings  at  the 
grassroots.  All  honor  to  the  Congress,  de- 
signed U)  represent  the  sovereign  people  of 
this  Nation,  that  the  voice  of  the  great  mass 
of  our  citizens  Is  heard  and  that  an  oppor- 
tunity  for   hearings   such   as    these    Is   given. 

The  years  1962  and  1963  will  appear  to  pos- 
terity as  years  of  revolution  In  the  relations 
of  chtjrch  and  state,  religion  and  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

The  revolution  was  not  one  which  proceed- 
ed Iroin  or  was  accomplished  by  the  Amerlcaii 


people  It  waB  a  revolution  from  above.  It 
was  imposed  on  the  people  In  two  stages 
through  Judicial  edicts  handed  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  deciding  cases  before  It. 
The  first  stage  was  the  decision  which  struck 
down  the  nonsectarlan  New  York  school 
prayer.  As  thU  prayer  had  been  uniquely 
an  Interfalth  effort,  developed  by  and  under 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish  leaders.  Its 
demolition  created  a  furor.  There  was  a 
tremendous  outburst  of  Indignation  through- 
out the  country.  The  great  power  elites  of 
our  society  were  aroused  nearly  as  much  as 
the  plain  people.  For  example.  His  Eminence 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  denounced  the 
decision  In  no  uncertain  terms.  The  emi- 
nent Protestant  theologian,  Dr.  Relnhold 
Nlebuhr.  criticized  It  In  the  pages  of  the  New 
Leader  » 

Bishop  James  A  Pike  asserted  that  the 
Supreme  Court  had  deconsecrated  the  Na- 
tion. Another  bishop  I  am  told  remarked 
that  the  Court  had  enacted  an  11th  com- 
mandment: Thou  Shalt  not  pray  In  school. 
Not  a  few  Jewish  teachers  were  disturbed, 
among  them  Rabbi  Bernard  Zlotowltz  and 
Prof  Will  Herberg 

The  atmosphere  also  In  both  Houses  of 
Congreee  was  very  heated  The  most  out- 
spoken alarm  and  anger  were  voiced.  The 
Senate    Committee    on     the    Judiciary    pro- 
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ceeded  almost  Immediately  to  hold  hearings, 
which  were  published  In  a  voluminous  and 
Informative  volume. 

Then  It  was,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  some- 
thing quite  Blngiilar  occurred.  A  combina- 
tion educational  and  public  relations  cam- 
paign was  Initiated,  aimed  at  explaining  the 
Court,  smoothing  down  the  ruffled  feathers 
of  the  Congress,  quieting  the  fears  of  the 
people,  developing  support  for  an  extreme 
liberal  outlook  on  issues  of  religion  In  tbe 
public  school*,  and  generally  preparing  Amer- 
icans for  a  further  and  more  decisive  action 
by  the  Higher  Court. 

Members  of  the  Supreme  Court  themselves 
got  Into  action  to  explain  their  decision — In 
Itself  an  unusual  act.  They  were  Joined  by 
various  eminent  Protestant  clergymen,  some 
as  individual  voices,  others  In  concert.  Many 
lawyers,  civic  leaders,  publicists,  and  acad- 
emicians as  well  as  clergy  of  the  major 
faiths,  were  drawn  Into  the  picture.  By 
the  early  spring  of  1963,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  heard  new  cases  Involving  the  Lords 
Prayer  and  Bible  reading  In  public  schools 
It  was  evident  that  a  far-ranging  and  con- 
certed movement,  involving  influential  ele- 
ments of  key  power  structures  In  the  coun- 
trj,  was  in  full  swing  and  that  Its  weight 
was  being  directed  to  prepare  and  condition 
the  American  people  for  a  still  more  definitive 
and  sweeping  development. 

The  sequel  we  all  know.  In  June  1963 
the  Highest  Court  again  struck  and  struck 
hard.  This  time  there  was  no  technicality 
available  about  SUte  officials  having  com- 
posed a  prayer  or  usurping  the  role  of  a 
church.  But  thU  lack  did  not  stay  the  re- 
formatory broom  of  the  Justices.  They  again 
invoked  the  no  eetabllshment  clause  and 
forbade  as  prohibited  religious  exercises  say- 
ing the  Lord's  Prayer  and  reading  from  the 
Bible.  Though  the  rtile  of  confinement  to 
this  caae  alone  undoubtedly  applies  tech- 
nically, the  Justices  appeared  to  sweep  with 
broad  stroke*  and  to  say  Ln  no  uncertain 
tones:  "There  U  no  place  under  the  Ameri- 
can constitutional  system  for  prayer,  rever- 
ent Bible  reading,  or  devotional  exercises 
of  any  kind  In  the  public  school.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  school  U  education  not  religion, 
the  mind  not  the  soul." 

This,  we  repeat.  Is  a  very  radical  decision. 
It  marks.  If  It  sUcks,  a  turning  point  In  our 
history.  It  adds  up  to  a  major  revolution. 
A  tradition  Is  dead  that  began  at  least  as 
early  as  1684  when  the  rtiles  of  the  New 
Haven  Hopkins  Grammar  School  required 
"that  the  acholars  being  called  together,  the 
Mr.  shall  every  morning  begin  the  work 
with  a  short  prayer  for  a  blessing  on  his 
labouree   and    their   learning." 

I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  many  will 
feel  I  am  using  strong  words.  This  is  be- 
cause of  the  gravity  of  the  Issue.  I  believe 
that  I  have  spoken  with  precision  and  exacti- 
tude of  what  has  hapjjened  and  of  the  slt^ 
uatlon  which  presenUy  confronts  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  la  however  Incumbent  on  me 
to  support  my  view  by  reference  to  hUtory 
and  the  clear  traits  of  the  system  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  as  Americans. 

THl    CRXAT    AMERICAN    MIDDLE    WAT    IN    CHXTRCH 

AND    STATE 

There  are  voices  among  us,  Mr  Chairman, 
which  are  wont  to  cry  "extremist"  and  "reac- 
tionary" and  "American  prlmltlvlsm"  and 
"rlRhtwtng  radical,"  whenever  a  stanch  dis- 
sent to  the  Judicial  destruction  of  cherished 
practices  and  Institutions  Is  registered.  I  do 
Indeed  believe  that  there  Is  a  radicalism  of 
the  right,  and  I  deplore  It  as  definitely  as 
I  do  radicalism  of  the  left.  But  In  the  area 
of  church  and  state,  religion  and  the  nation, 
it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  true  radi- 
calism Is  In  the  new  poeltlon  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  carved  out  and  erected  Into 
public  policy  at  the  behest  of  a  tiny  minority 
of  atheists,  free  thinkers,  and  extreme 
secularlsta. 
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These  people — do  not  mistake  me — should 
have  their  rights  under  the  Constitution: 
freedom  to  think,  speak,  and  act.  I  will  go 
as  far  as  Voltaire  here.  But,  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  iB  a  calamity  and  It  Is  not  straight  think- 
ing to  convert  legitimate  radical  dissent  Into 
public  policy  and  Impose  It  on  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  American  people,  at  the 
same  time  trampling  down  ruthlessly  an- 
cient prerogatives  of  local  self-goverrmient  In 
school  afTalrs.  This  Is  Indeed  a  "tyranny  of 
the  few." 

It  Is  also  a  rejection  of  the  great  traditional 
American  middle  way  in  the  sphere  of 
church-state  relationships.  I  regard  the 
durable  working  simthesls  that  we  had 
achieved  In  this  delicate  area  In  this  coun- 
try and  that  ha«  served  us  so  well,  as  one  of 
the  supreme  achievements  of  history. 

What  is  this  middle  way  in  church  and 
>Ctate?  It  Is  holding  the  ship  of  state  steady 
In  between  the  pulls  of  various  menacing 
extremes.  One  of  these  is  theocracy  or  the 
rule  of  Ood  mediated  through  priests,  pres- 
byters, or  divines  of  some  kind  and  extended 
to  the  secular  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical 
order.  Another  Is  political  absolutism.  This 
may  take  the  form  of  erastlanlsm  or  subject- 
ing the  church  to  the  rule  and  domination 
of  absolute  rulers,  as  In  the  period  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings  following  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation  and  penetrating  also  into 
Catholic  societies.  It  was  a  Catholic  king, 
Louis  xrv,  who  exclaimed:  L'Etat,  c'est  Mol. 
Or,  the  absolutism  may  take  the  form  of 
totalitarianism,  as  in  our  terrible  time,  vrtth 
dictatorship  establishing  Itself  as  the  guar- 
dian of  &n  idolatrous  secular  faith  and  set- 
ting Itself  not  only  to  rule  men  with  a  rod 
of  Iron  but  to  redeem  them  from  the  evil 
past  and  the  corruption  of  the  private  owner- 
ship of  property  and  transform  them  Into  a 
new  humanity — the  new  Soviet  or  Commu- 
nist man.  And  this,  of  course,  means  the 
ruthless,  utterly  tinconsclonable  persecution 
of  all   believers  In  God  and  in  Christ. 

When  I  hear  so  much  talk  now  about 
religion  being  a  private  affair  and  a  matter 
for  the  church  and  the  home  but  not  the 
school  and  not  Gkjvemment  in  any  manner, 
I  must  own  that  I  become  somewhat  fright- 
ened. I  wonder  whether  our  leaders  and 
many  of  our  most  prominent  and  privileged 
p>eople  may  not  be  moving  like  sleepwalkers 
toward  a  destination  and  a  fate  they  do  not 
and  cannot  see.  At  such  moments  I  remem- 
ber the  Soviet  decree  of  1918  which  read: 
"Religion  Is  a  private  matter  and  the  State 
can  take  no  cognizance  of  the  religion  of  Its 
citizens." 

In  this  connection,  I  have  Just  come  across 
a  remarkable  speech  by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Luce 
on  "The  Age  of  Multiple  Revolutions."  It 
was  given  last  December  to  a  group  of  Time, 
Inc.  executives.  In  It  Mr.  Luce  said:  "The 
revolution  In  religion  means  many  things, 
but  most  notably,  perhaps,  the  modern 
agreement  that  religion  Is  a  private  affair — 
that  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  res 
publlcae — public  affairs — or  with  the  guid- 
ance of  society.  Are  we  taking  this  assump- 
tion for  granted  too  quickly  and  too  lightly?" 
What  positively  Is  the  American  middle 
way?  It  is  not  a  construct  of  extreme  sim- 
plicity, but  is  a  rich  synthesis  grounded  on 
the  Constitution  and  hammered  out  in  the 
laboratory  of  life,  experience.  Instinct,  and 
tradition.  It  is  a  doctrine  with  three 
articles. 

Article  1.  A  true  nation,  like  a  true  in- 
dividual, exists  under  God  and  owes  the 
Creator  and  Supreme  Being  reverence,  ac- 
knowledgment, and  obedience,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  universal  moral  and  spiritual 
laws  commonly  summed  up  as  the  moral  law. 
A  remarkable  historical  example  of  this 
conviction,  which  I  laelieve  underlies  in  a 
central  manner  the  whole  history  of  the 
United  States,  from  colonial  beginnings  un- 
til now,  is  the  action  of  our  first  President, 
George  Washington,  In  response  to  a  resolu- 


tion of  the  first  Congress  assembled  under 
our  Ptederal  Constitution.  The  day  wa« 
September  25,  1789  and  on  that  day  the 
Congress  first  Bubmltted  the  Bill  of  Rights 
or  first  10  amendments  to  the  States.  It 
then  passed,  without  debate,  a  resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  reconunend  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  "a  day  of 
public  thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  be  ob- 
served by  acknowledging  with  grateful 
hearts  the  many  signal  favors  of  Almighty 
God.  especially  by  affording  them  an  oppor- 
tunity peacefully  to  establish  a  Constitution 
of  government  for  their  safety  and  happi- 
ness." 

Eight  days  later,  on  October  3.  1789.  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Issued  the 
first  Thanksgiving  Day  proclamation  under 
the  new  Constitution.  Its  second  paragraph 
begins:  "Now  therefore  I  do  recommend  and 
assign  Thursday  the  26th  day  of  November 
next  to  be  devoted  by  the  people  of  these 
States  to  the  service  of  that  great  and  glori- 
ous Being,  who  is  the  beneficent  Author  of 
all  the  good  that  was.  that  is,  or  that  will  be." 
There  are  many  other  symbols  and  sum- 
maries of  the  American  conviction  that  this 
Is  a  nation  under  God.  Our  foremost  papers 
of  state  abound  In  such  expressions,  nor  are 
these  by  any  means  formalistlc  or  stereotyped 
They  are  solemn,  thoughtful,  sincere,  and 
Instinctive.  We  all  are  cognizant  of  the  na- 
tional motto  "In  God  We  Trust,"  the  present 
word  of  the  flag  salute,  and  a  much  older 
and  Immensely  impressive  creation  of  reli- 
gious Bjrmbolism.  the  reverse  of  the  great 
seal  of  the   United  States. 

I  think,  however,  that  we  can  hardly  find  a 
finer  or  more  forceful  presentation  of  the 
first  article  of  American  church-state  doc- 
trine than  President  Washington's  serene,  yet 
fervent  and  movingly  reverent  proclamation 
of  a  Thanksgiving  Day  in  obedience  to  the 
request  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Congress. 

Article  2 :  It  is  for  the  safety  and  happiness 
of  the  people,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  that  church  and  state 
be  separated.  ^ 

That,  In  my  own  words,  is  the  second  ar- 
ticle of  the  American  creed  in  the  all-lmpor- 
tant  matter  of  the  relations  of  church  and 
state,  religion  and  government.  Another 
and  more  authoritative  phrasing  Is  that  of 
the  opening  words  of  the  Bill  of  Rights: 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof." 

Much  thought  has  been  exerted,  much  ink 
expended.  In  the  effort  to  exegete  with  pre- 
cision thoee  historic  words.  And  yet  how 
well  they  have  served  us  as  a  nation  and 
people  from  1789  to  1&62.  What  did  the 
architects  of  America  have  In  mind  when 
they  Interdicted  the  Congr^  from  tamper- 
ing legislatively  with  an  establishment  of 
religion  or  with  its  free  exercise? 

May  I  respectfuUy  suggest  that  our  third 
President,  Thomas  Jefferson,  may  have  been 
more  inspired  than  he  knew,  or  than  many 
of  his  admirers  across  the  decades  have  re- 
alized, when  he  was  led  to  set  forth  his  cele- 
brated gloss  on  the  first  amendment  in  ad- 
dressing a  committee  of  Baptists  from 
Danbury.  Conn.,  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary 1802. 

Jefferson  said,  as  the  learned  members  of 
this  distinguished  congressional  committee 
of  course  know,  that  he  contemplated  "with 
solemn  reverence  that  act  of  the  whole  Amer- 
lean  people  which  declared  that  their  legisla- 
ture should  'make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof,'  thus  building  a  wall 
of  separation  between  chiu-ch  and  state." 

There  Is  something  in  this  gloss  which 
has  escaped,  as  far  as  I  know,  historians  and 
legal  exegetes.  It  is  a  very  simple  point  and 
one  that  should  be  obvious.  Yet  it  Is  the 
simple  things  which  we  sometimes  miss. 
Jefferson  In  this  statement  shifts  gears  ver- 
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bally,  BO  to  speak,  and  speaks  of  a  wall  of 
separation  between  church  and  state.  He 
doee  not  say  between  religion  and  the  state. 
He  does  not  aay  a  rellgloxu  actlrlty.  regard. 
less  of  Its  nonsectarlan  quaUty.  He  could 
have  stuck  to  language  about  reUglon  which 
alter  all  is  the  specific  word  employed  in  the 
phrase  "an  establishment  of  religion"  and 
also,  by  clear  antecedent  reference.  In  the 
second  phrase  "the  free  exercise  thereof." 

Jefferson  Instead  spoke  of  separation  be- 
tween church  and  state,  thereby  launching 
a  crucial  phrase  on  Its  historic  career.  Is  not 
this  exactly  what  he  meant  and  is  not  this 
the  clear  meaning  which  the  first  amendment 
had  for  Its  authors  and  for  their  successors 
In  the  American  tradition  until  very  recent 
times? 

The  Pounding  Fathers  saw  the  perils  of 
lnterm.lngling  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  or  sectarian  affairs,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  state,  on  the  other.  They  wished  mu- 
tually to  segregate  church  organization  and 
political  activity.  They  did  not  wish  to  have 
a  situation  In  which  a  bishop  or  a  president 
of  the  Baptists  would  be  the  Secretary  of 
State.  They  did  not  want  a  condition  like 
that  of  unhappy  Cyprus  today  where  an 
archbishop  Is  also  chief  of  state  But  the 
general  and  benign  influence  of  religion  was 
quite  another  matter.  The  last  thing  they 
thought  of.  let  alone  deliberately  purposed, 
was  the  segregation  and  separation  of  public 
life  and  public  education  from  common 
prayer  or  the  reading  of  the  Bible 

Article  3:  There  shall  be  maximum  freedom 
In  the  sphere  of  religion,  both  in  thought 
and  act.  for  Individuals  and  for  groups. 

Such  freedom  cannot  be  absolute,  as  the 
story  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  between 
the  Oreat  Wars  in  this  century  abundantly 
shows.  For  others  have  rights  also.  This 
Introduces  an  unavoidable  factor  of  relativity 
as  the  price  of  society,  civilization,  and  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  But 
In  our  American  system  we  desire,  and  the 
Ck)nstitution  guarantees,  maximum  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  all  Individual  citizens. 
including  religious  liberty  or  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion. 

But.  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  issue  today 
not  precisely  the  rights  of  individual  citizens. 
Including  minority  religious  groups  and  even 
Individual  atheists?  The  answer  is  No.  Our 
forefathers  were  not  unaware  of  the  exist- 
ence and  problems  of  minorities.  Though 
atheism  weu  hardly  conceivable  to  them,  save 
as  an  extreme  abstraction  or  exception,  they 
certainly  assigned  no  limits  to  freedom  of 
opinion.  Persecution  on  account  of  religious 
belief  or  dlabellef  was  abhorrent  to  them,  and 
they  dared  under  the  American  system  to 
outlaw  such  an  outrage  against  human 
dignity. 

But  this  must  not  be  understood  ;is  mean- 
ing that  the  tail  of  protection  of  rights 
should  be  allowed  to  wag  the  dog — that  is. 
the  body  politic  as  a  whole.  It  Is  here,  in  my 
opinion,  that  we  have  become  confused  and 
In  consequence  have  run  Into  serious  trouble. 

Tolerance,  toleration,  protection  of  the 
freedom  of  all  individuals.  Is  one  thing.  Pub- 
lic policy  Is  another  thing.  It  Is  here  that 
a  serious  fallacy  has  been  embraced  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  result  that  a  whole  f>eople  is  upset  and 
thrown  Into  confusion  in  an  area  of  the  ut- 
most delicacy  and  sensitivity,  namely, 
religion. 

The  Supreme  Court  In  Schempp  and  Mur- 
ray adopts  as  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of 
constitutionality  the  concept  of  strict  neu- 
trality, "neither  aiding  nor  opposing  religion" 
and  eliminating  all  religious  exercises  In  any 
way  required  by  the  state  or  States.  Mr. 
Justice  Goldberg  in  a  concurring  opinion  In 
which  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  Joined,  expresses 
some  concern  about  the  possible  results  of 
an    untutored   devotion   to    this    concept   of 


neutrality  but  does  not  question  it  funda- 
mentally. 

This  U  the  cniz  of  the  constitutional  Is- 
sue and  the  practical  Issue.  Th«  Supreme 
Oo\irt,  I  bleleve,  has  f(Mrgott«n  the  solid  and 
unbroken  history  of  the  Nation's  essential 
religiousness  and  commitment  to  the  pub- 
lic acknowledgement  of  Ood.  This  has  been 
and.  In  many  respects,  remains  our  public 
p>ollcy.  Prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  were  simply  one  of  many  expres- 
sions of  this  policy.  The  traditional  Ameri- 
can position,  I  repeat,  has  been  one  of  benev- 
olence toward  expressions  of  religious  faith 
In  civil  life  and  public  Institutions  so  long 
as  these  did  not  approach  establishmen- 
tarlanlsm  In  the  semantic  and  historical 
sense  of  preferring  or  favoring  one  church  or 
denomination  over  another  In  the  words 
of  the  distinguished  authority.  T  M  Cooley. 
in  his  classic  work  "Principles  of  Constitu- 
tional Law":  'It  was  never  Intended  by  the 
Constitution  that  the  Government  should  be 
prohibited  from  recognizing  religion — where 
It  might  be  done  without  drawing  any  invidi- 
ous distinctions  between  different  religious 
beliefs,  organizations,  or  sects"  (pp   224  225i . 

This  Issue  Is,  of  course,  not  new  and  the 
Supreme  Court  had  dealt  with  It  long  before 
the  post-World  War  II  period  with  its  pre- 
occupation with  school  problems  Mr  Jus- 
tire  aiory  in  Vidal  v.  Girards  Eircutor.t 
(1844)  declared:  "It  is  also  said,  and  truly, 
that  the  Christian  religion  is  a  part  of  the 
common  law  of  Pennsylvania."  Mr  Justice 
Brewer  In  Trinity  Church  v.  United  States 
( 1892)  opined:  "These,  and  many  other  mat- 
ters which  might  be  noted,  add  a  volume  of 
unofflrlal  declarations  to  the  mass  of  organic 
utterances  that  this  Is  a  Christian  nation  ' 
Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  In  United  States  v 
Macintosh  (1931)  wrote:  "We  are  a  Christian 
people,  according  to  one  another  the  equal 
right  of  religious  freedom,  and  acknowl- 
edging with  reverence  the  duty  of  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God"  Mr  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  In  the  same  case  In  a  dissenting 
opinion  said:  "One  cannot  speak  of  religious 
liberty,  with  proper  appreciation  of  Its  essen- 
tial and  historic  significance,  without  as- 
suming the  existence  of  a  belief  in  supreme 
allegiance  to  the  will  of  God." 

This  Issue  of  strict  neutrality  versus  pro- 
tection of  constitutional  rights  combined 
With  a  benign  and  positive  attitude  toward 
religion,  was  Implicit  In  Mr.  Justice  Douglas' 
opinion  In  a  relatively  recent  case,  Zorach  v 
CLaiLHon  (1952) .  It  is  very  Important  to  not* 
in  this  landmark  decision  not  only  the  oft- 
quQted  aphorism:  "We  are  a  rellgloiw  people 
whose  Institutions  presuppose  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing." but  thesd  sentences  which  go  to  the 
heart  of  what  has  been  the  American  middle 
way: 

"The  first  amendment,  however,  does  not 
say  that  in  every  and  all  respects  there  shall 
t>e  a  sepjiratlon  of  church  and  state.  Rather. 
It  studiously  defines  the  manner,  the  sjjeclflc 
ways,  in  which  there  shall  be  no  concert  or 
union  or  dependency  one  on  the  other  This 
Is  the  commonsense  of  the  matter.  •  •  •  When 
the  state  encourages  religious  Instruction  or 
cooperates  with  religious  authorities  by  ad- 
Justlng  the  schedule  of  public  events  to  sec- 
tarian needs.  It  follows  the  best  of  our  tradi- 
tions." 

This  decision  In  Zorach  followed  McCol- 
lum — a  decision  that  had  set  forth  an  In- 
terpretation of  the  first  amendment  sub- 
stantially In  line  with  those  of  Engel 
and  Schempp-Murray.  A  distinguished  F*rol- 
estant  theologian.  Dr.  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen. 
president  emeritus  of  Onion  Theological  Sem- 
inary, expressed  last  July  the  view  that  the 
significance  of  the  Schempp-Murray  decision 
lay  at  a  far  deeper  level  than  the  matter  of 
the  school  exercises  proscribed  This  new  sig- 
nificance was.  on  the  one  hand,  retrospective 
"In  its  radical  recasting  of  the  Intent  and 
meaning  of  the  Constitution'  ;   on  the  other 


hand,  prospective:  "In  lt«  possible  antlclpa. 
tion  of  far  zdot*  drastic  axKl  fundamental 
reversal  of  the  historic  and  established  pnc- 
tlces  of  National,  State,  and  local  govern, 
ments  with  respect  to  religion."  (Letter  to 
New  York  Times,  July  7,  1963;  quoted  in  "Ttt 
Pray  or  Not  To  Pray,"  Lowry,  p.  113.) 

This  weighty  statement  from  an  unusually 
oomp>etent  and  authoritative  source  is  ex- 
tremely useful  in  checking  ova  course  vxA 
charting  the  reasons  why  the  current  debate 
on  a  constitutional  prayer  amendment  Is  so 
vital 

WHAT  IS  THE  REMEDY? 

.So  far  I  have  dwelt  on  the  larger  back- 
ground facts  E^'ery  student  must  master 
these.  But  the  problem  left  by  the  stubborn 
fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  last  resort 
under  our  system  and  that  It  seems  to  have 
spoken  In  uncompromising  tones,  remains. 
What  Is  to  be  done?  What  is  the  answer? 
Is  there  any  remedy?  If  so,  what  Is  It?  How 
satisfactory  will  it  be? 

One  answer  is:  Trust  the  Supreme  Court. 
Leave  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  settlement  of  all  questions  related 
to  religion  in  public  and  national  life  to  our 
highest  Judicial  body. 

This  Is  the  course  advocated  or  acquiesced 
In  by  a  large  body  of  opinion  The  difflculty 
with  It  Is  the  complete  uncertainty  In  which 
It  leaves  us  with  respect  to  the  preservation 
of  the  American  religious  heritage  in  its 
fundamentals  This  is  an  area,  as  we  saw 
earlier.  In  which  the  spirit  of  radical  change 
manifest  In  manv  areas  of  life  Is  making  It- 
self felt. 

It  may  be  that  this  revolutionary  spirt  re- 
specting religion  Is  Irresistble  and  will  sweep 
all  before  it  On  the  other  hand,  It  may  be 
that  this  trend  bodes  ill  for  the  Nation  and 
that  it  should  be  resisted.  The  issue  must 
be  debated  and  decided  on  its  merits.  It 
Is  not  one  per  se  which  the  Supreme  Court 
i:i  especially  qualified  to  decide,  nor  is  this 
the  province  of  the  highest  Court. 

Another  problem  is  that  ours  is  a  Govern- 
ment of  divided  pwwers.  The  Congress  and 
tlie  Chief  Executive  have  responsibilities  too. 
Traditionally  they  have  acted  In  the  relig- 
ious field,  as  distinct  from  establishing  a 
particular  religion  or  acting  to  prohibit  the 
free  exercise  of  religion.  It  is  wrong  to 
think  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  only 
branch  of  Government  properly  concerned 
with  problems  Involving  religion. 

Above  all,  the  people  are  concerned  It  la 
their  children  who  are  the  subjects  of  the 
educational  process.  It  Is  their  heritage  and 
their  children's   heritage  which   Is  at  stake. 

A  second  possible  answer  is  that  the  Su- 
preme Court — which  after  all  has  never 
claimed  lafalllblllty — could  take  a  second 
and  more  sober  look  at  the  whole  landscape 
and  make  haste  to  spell  out  in  a  relevant 
fundamental  decision  Its  mind  on  the  limits, 
if  any.  of  the  prohibitory  and  Interdlctlve 
Implications  of  the  first  amendment  with 
respect  to  religion.  How  far  does  the  Court 
recognize  and  feel  responsibility  toward  the 
middle  way  of  the  past  In  the  matter  of 
religion  and  government?  How  far  does  the 
guarantee  of  free  exercise  of  religion  go  In 
lis  applicability  to  actions  of  citizens  In  pub- 
lic schools  and  other  public  Institutions? 
For  example,  Is  voluntary  prayer  and  Bible 
reading,  that  Is.  where  there  is  no  specific 
law  or  rule — Is  such  a  voluntary  rellglou* 
activity  In  a  public  school  constitutional? 

This  is  by  no  means  a  speculative  or  mere- 
ly theoretical  question  The  whole  country 
is  occupied  with  it  In  some  form  A  large 
number  of  evangelical  clergymen,  particu- 
larly It  would  appear  in  the  great  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  are  convinced  that  the 
real  meaning  of  recent  decisions  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  to  make  it  clear  that  truly 
voluntary  activity  of  a  religious  character 
in  public  schools  or  anywhere  Is  constitu- 
tional 
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Many  teachers,  school  administrators,  and 
professors  either  hold  a  similar  view  or  are 
disposed  to.     A  high  school  history  teacher 
in  Maryland   called   me   up   to  say   that  he 
opened  his  classes  each  day  with  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  and  dldnt  I  think,  since  this 
iras  purely  voluntary  on  his  part,  that  the 
supreme  Cotirt  wotild  regard  this  as  consti- 
tutional?    A  State  superintendent  of  public 
Instruction  told  me  emphatically  last  month 
that  in  his  State  there  were  no  rules  about 
either  prayer  or  reading  the  Bible,  and  there 
wouldn't    be    any.    and    consequently    they 
would  have  no  trouble,  for  there  wasn't  any- 
thing for  the  Supreme  Court  to  rule  on.    He 
stated,   in   answer  to  my  questions,   that  in 
that  State  teachers  and  principals  were  free 
to  follow  their  own  consciences  in  such  mat- 
ters.   Jjast  Sunday  (April  26)  a  letter  of  un- 
\iBuaJ   interest  from  a  professor  emeritus  of 
the    American    University    appeared    in    the 
Washington  Poet.    In  It  Prof.  Ralph  B.  Ken- 
nard  opposes  all  current  proposals  to  amend 
the  Constitution  in  relation  to  religion  on  the 
ground    that   many   people   have   mistinder- 
stood   the  recent  decisions  of   the  Supreme 
Court.     "They  believe  that   these   decisions 
prohibit    prayer    and    Bible    reading    in    the 
public  schools.     In  fact  they  do  nothing  of 
the  kind.    There  was  not  a  word  against  free, 
voluntary,    unreglmented    prayer    or    Bible 
reading." 

My  personal  Judgment,  for  what  it  is  worth, 
is  that  all  these  good  people  are  dwelling  In 
a  cloudland.  Reading  carefully  all  opinions 
In  both  Engel  and  Schempp-Murray  against 
a  background  of  close  study  of  Court  think- 
ing In  the  general  field  since  1940,  I  am  per- 
suaded, though  I  wish  I  were  wrong,  that  the 
current  Court  la  In  a  dogmatic  frame  of  naind 
philosophically.  Its  intent,  perhaps  vmcon- 
sclously,  is  reformatory  with  regard  to  wide- 
spread ezlsUng  practices  Involving  religious 
worship  or  devotional  overtones  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  at  the  Nation.  Unless  a  miracle 
intervenes,  the  "free  exercise"  clause  will  not 
be  invoked  to  save  voluntary  religious  ac- 
tivity. 

Miracles,  of  course,  do  happen.  And  the 
attempt  to  eliminate  all  devotional  expres- 
sion among  our  children  and  young  people 
In  a  school  context  Is  a  bold  and  sweeping 
enterprise.  I  do  not  believe  that  It  will 
succeed.  It  runs  too  squarely  counter  to 
the  deep  Instincts  of  oiu-  people.  Tyranny 
always  generates  a  reaction,  and  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  less  likely  In  the  case  of  a  "tyran- 
ny of  the  few."  even  though  the  tyranny  be 
In  the  name  of  tolerance. 

So  we  come  back  to  the  remedy  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  I  was  originally  re- 
luctant to  resort  to  It,  because  I  am  such  a 
believer  In  the  Constitution  as  we  have 
known  It  and  in  the  classical  church -state 
synthesis  under  which  the  American  Ship 
of  state  has  so  skillfully  woven  Its  way  be- 
tween the  Scylla  of  theocracy  and  the  Cha- 
rybdls  of  political  absolutism.  I  am,  how- 
ever, now  persuaded  that  an  amendment  Is 
the  only  sure,  clear,  and  definite  answer. 
Without  such  an  antidote,  the  present  con- 
fusion and  cross -purposes  among  our  people 
will  Increase.  Ahead  on  this  cotu-se  lie 
treacherous  morasses  and  beyond  them  an 
unfathomable  abyss.  In  addition,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  Intolerance  in  our  country  is 
on  the  upgrade  and  I  would  like  to  see  this 
quieted  by  the  application  of  proper  rem- 
edies rather  than  allowed  to  fester  and  be- 
come more  Inflamed. 

There  are,  admittedly,  difficulties  In  the 
amendment  answer.  The  problem  of  a  sim- 
ple yet  comprehensive  wording  is  a  severe 
one.  It  Is  absolutely  essential.  In  my  view, 
to  draft  an  amendment  In  such  a  way  as  to 
avoid  any  Implication  that  the  ctirrent,  pre- 
posterously broad  construction  of  the  first 
amendment  Is  the  American  constitutional 
position. 


Bishop  James  A.  Pike  of  California,  who 
happens  to  be  a  friend  and  former  pupil 
of  mine,  has  made  an  extremely  Ingenious 
suggestion.  Indeed,  It  Is  a  brilliant  Idea 
which  probably  only  a  trained  Jtirlst.  such 
as  Pike  was  and  Is,  would  have  thought  of. 

Bishop  Pike's  propoeal  is  that  the  first 
amendment  be  reaffirmed  with  an  explicatory 
restatement  of  the  present  phrase  "an  estab- 
lishment of  religion"  to  read:  "the  recogni- 
tion as  an  established  church  of  any  de- 
nomlruitlon,  sect,  or  organized  religious  as- 
sociation." My  guess  \a  that  this  will  seem 
to  many  too  narrow  a  construction.  Just  as 
the  current  Cotirt  Interpretation  Is  too  wide. 
Probably  the  best  hope  Is  to  concentrate  on 
the  most  expert  and  carefully  chosen  word- 
ing which  centers  on  the  issue  of  prayer, 
Bible  reading,  and  public  reference  to  Deity. 
These  "are  the  points  which  Congressman 
Becker,  who  has  earned  the  gratitude  of 
countless  Americans  for  his  unselfish  labor 
in  this  field,  has  accented  in  his  proposed 
"consensus"  amendment.  Using  the  same 
focus,  here  is  an  alternate  wording  which 
may  or  may  not  have  value. 

'Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall  be  In- 
terpreted as  prohibiting  the  voluntary  offer- 
ing of  prayers  or  reading  of  the  Bible,  or  the 
voluntary  hearing  of  the  same.  In  a  public 
school  or  other  public  institution  In  the 
United  States,  nor  shall  reference  to  Deity 
Ln  a  public  setting  be  understood  as  con- 
stituting an  establishment  of  religion." 

In  any  case,  it  Is  not  an  Insuperable  task 
to  draw  up  a  clear  and  sound  amendment. 
Let  this  honorable  and  respected  Conunlttee 
or  some  other  proper  organ  of  this  House 
put  the  best  brains  and  skills  we  have  at  this 
task,  and  then  let  the  Congress  and  the 
people  decide.  Perhaps  they  will  have  second 
thoughts.  Perhaps  the  polls  are  misleading. 
Perhaps  the  debate  and  discussion  that  mtist 
and  should  come  in  the  meantime,  will 
change  the  minds  of  a  large  enough  mlntwity 
to  prevent  the  enactment  of  such  an  amend- 
ment. But.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  be 
afraid  of  the  people.  The  Constitution  and 
our  American  system  rest  on  the  twofold 
truth  that  the  power  is  in  the  people  and 
that  this  Is  where  it  belongs. 

I  for  one  am  not  WMTled  about  the  future 
of  tolerance  and  understanding  and  brother- 
hood If  we  remain  a  free  people  tmd  if  we 
retain  the  faith  of  our  fathers  in  the  Ood 
of  Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Jacob  and  In  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


people  with  his  retirement  from  the  gov- 
ernorship, firmly  held  his  position  before 
the  enta-eatles  of  a  unanimous  conven- 
tion, which  insisted  on  his  renomination. 
It  was  his  considered  opinion  that  the 
time  had  come  when  a  change  should  be 
made  in  the  governorship,  and  so  open 
the  opportunity  for  transition  and  demo- 
cratic transmission  of  governmental 
powers.  For  this  decision  Governor 
Munoz  Marin  has  been  widely  praised. 

Some  editorial  comments  are  herein 
Included : 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Aug.  19,  1964) 
Statxsman  or  thx  Casibbean 
Luis  Mufioz  Marin  will  not  seek  in  Novem- 
ber the  fifth  4- year  term  as  Governor  of 
I>uerto  Rico  that  Is  his  for  the  asking.  Per- 
haps because  he  himself  is  a  poet,  lines  from 
the  poet,  Thomas  Gray,  come  to  mind  His 
lot  was : 

"To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land 
"And    to    read    his    history    in    a    nation's 
eyes." 

Plenty  Is  not  too  strong  a  word  when  one 
compares  Puerto  Rico  today  with  the  Puerto 
Rico  of  1940.  when  the  Popular  Democratic 
Party  he  founded  won  power,  or  of  1948. 
when  he  became  the  Island's  first  elected 
Governor.  Under  his  leadership  Puerto  Rico 
changed  from  an  eyesore  into  a  showcase  of 
American  democracy — with  the  highest  liv- 
ing standards  in  Latin  America,  an  example 
to  be  studied  by  the  leaders  of  other  under- 
developed nations. 

However,  Don  Luis  (as  he  is  called)  did  not 
exactly  "scatter"  plenty.  He  made  his  peo- 
ple work  for  It,  and  he  taught  them  how — 
through  his  program  "Operation  Bootstrap." 
By  retiring  at  the  height  of  his  powers  and 
fame  he  U  making  his  people  continue  to 
work — by  learning  how  to  get  along  with 
someone  else  at  the  helm. 

MufioE  is  avoiding  the  fatal  mistake  of 
many  great  leaders  of  democracies — making 
themselves  "indispensable"  and  thereby  in- 
hibiting self-reliance.  There  Is  no  dearth  of 
able  students  of  Mufioz  to  take  over — notably 
the  present  secretary  of  state,  Robert  San- 
chez, his  most  likely  successor. 

Puerto  Rico  will  not  be  lacking  in  prob- 
lems, but,  happily,  Don  Luis  Is  not  disappear- 
ing. He  will  be  around  as  a  senator  and 
elder  statesman  and  a  figure  above  the 
mounting  tempest  of  politics  in  the  Carib- 
bean Island. 


Monoz  Marin  Steps  Down 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  FERN6S-ISERN 

RESIDENT   COMMISSIONER    FROM    PTTERTO    KICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  1. 1964 
Mr.  FERN6S-ISERN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  scane 
editorial  comment  of  the  dally  press  con- 
cerning the  retirement  from  the  position 
of  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  of  the  Hon- 
orable Luis  Mufioz  Marin. 

It  is  well  known  that  Governor  Mufioz 
Marin  would  have  been  renominated  and 
certainly  would  have  been  elected  for 
another  term  had  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  persuaded  further  to  carry  the  burden 
of  the  governorship  of  Puerto  Rico. 
However,  Governor  Mufioz  Marin  having 
made  the  decision  that  he  best  serves  his 


|Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Aug.   18    1964] 

(By  Don  Luis) 
Prom  Puerto  Rico  comes  word  of  a  small 
cloud  of  worry  there  lest  Luis  Mufioz  Marin's 
decision  not  to  run  again  for  the  governor- 
ship be  Interpreted  on  the  mainland  as  a 
sign  of  political  shaklness,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  a  virtual  unknown  to  run  in  his 
stead  create  fears  of  a  new  spot  of  difficulty 
In  the  Caribbean.  (Plaintively,  they  say 
in  Puerto  Rico  that  they  wish  all  mainland - 
ers  realized  that  Havana  is  closer  to  St. 
Louis  "than  It  is  to  San  Juan.)  Any  such 
readings  and  apprehensions  would  of  course 
be  wholly  unwarranted. 

Roberto  Sanchez  Vilella,  chosen  as  candi- 
date of  the  dominant  Popular  Democratic 
Party  to  run  against  Luis  Ferr*  of  the  State- 
hood-Republicans. U  In  fact  not  widely 
known  outside  the  Island,  but  he  has  been 
secretary  of  state  since  1962,  when  Puerto 
Rico  became  a  Commonwealth,  serving  In 
effect  as  Mufioz 's  chief  of  staff  and  as  Acting 
Governor  In  his  absence.  Sanchez  is  a  quiet, 
highly  competent  man  of  great  poUtlcal  acu- 
ity. If  he  becomes  Governor,  as  Is  likely,  his 
policies  on  relations  between  Island  and 
mainland  will  be  the  excellent  policies  of  his 
predecessor. 
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In  declining  to  run  for  another  term  of 
residence  at  La  FortaJesa,  Mufios  bolda, 
against  the  ferrent  pleadlnga  of  the  party. 
that  the  democratic  ptoceaa  In  Puerto  Rloo 
la  In  strong  and  ▼Igoroua  shape  and  that  th« 
next  step  is  icx  Puerto  Rlc&ns  to  demonatrat* 
to  themselves  that  their  system  and  their 
fortunes  do  not  depend  on  one  man. 

It  Is  understandable  that  many  Puerto 
Ricans  might  have  come  to  think  they  did 
depend  on  one  man.  Almost  a  quarter  of 
a  cent\U7  has  passed  since  Muftoz.  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Insular  senate,  took  the  first  step 
toward  a  rehabilitation  of  the  democratic 
process — the  step  of  persuading  every  Puerto 
Rlcan  of  the  value  of  his  vote,  and  thiu  lay- 
ing the  political  base  for  social  and  economic 
rehabilitation.  "The  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
possess  a  great  political  potential,"  M\if\o« 
once  said,  years  ago.  when  to  outsiders  the 
total  situation  of  the  island  looked  utterly 
hopeless.  They  have  Justified  the  faith  hs 
had  In  them  then — as  he  has  Justified  their 
faith  In  him — and  we  can  have  no  doubt  that 
they  wUl  justify  his  faith  In  Uiem  now. 


[From   the  New  York   (NY.)    Times.  Aug    18, 
19641 

Mofioz  Ma*In  Steps  Down 

Gov.  MxifioB  Marin  of  Puerto  Rico  Is  a 
somewhat  uncommon  specimen  ckf  a  profes- 
sional politician — he  believes  heart  and  soul 
In  the  democratic  principles  that  he  has  al- 
ways proclaimed.  And  now  he  Is  proving  It 
once  again  by  refusing  to  run  for  a  fifth  term 
as  Oovemor. 

His  vflgure  Is  such  a  familiar  one  In  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America,  as  well  as 
in  Puerto  Rico,  that  it  has  been  Impossible 
to  think  of  the  Island  without  thinking  of 
him.  The  popular  Democratic  Party  hs 
founded  won  power  In  1940.  Don  LiUs,  as 
everyone  calls  him.  becanae  the  first  elected 
Oovernor  of  Puerto  Rico  In  J948.  and  he  has 
been  Its  only  one,  for  he  was  reelected  three 
times.  Nothing  could  have  prevented  him 
from  being  elected  again  In  November — ex- 
cept his  own  determination  to  step  aside, 
which  he  does  at  the  peak  of  his  power  and 
prestige. 

The  task  he  set  himself  many  years  ago 
has  been  well  done.  The  remarkably  suc- 
ceseful  economic  and  social  program,  known 
as  "Operation  Bootstrap."  was  his  idea  and 
his  accomplishment.  The  Conunonwealth 
status,  whereby  Puerto  Rico  became  "asso- 
ciated" under  the  American  flag,  with  com- 
mon citizenship  and  complete  autonomy  In 
Internal  affairs,  was  conceived  and  carried 
through  by  the  Governor. 

Although  he  will  remain  In  the  political 
picture  as  senator  and  elder  statesman,  it 
would  be  unlike  him  to  overshadow  his  suc- 
cessor, who  will  most  likely  be  the  present 
Secretary  ot  State,  Roberto  Sanchez  Vllella. 
Mr.  Sanchez  Is  not  a  popularly  known  figure, 
but  he  has  been  the  Governor's  closest  asso- 
ciate for  years  and  he  is  rated  as  an  outstand- 
ing administrator. 

Presuming  that  Mr.  Sanchez  Is  elected  In 
November — which  la  a  safe  presumption — 
there  will  be  no  change  in  policies.  Puerto 
Rico  is  older  in  history  than  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Munoz  Marin  Is  the  123d  Gov- 
erned since  Columbus  claimed  the  Island  for 
Spain.  But  It  is  also  a  new  Island,  with  a 
hopeful  future  for  which  the  retiring  Gov- 
ernor deserves  much  credit. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  18,  1964] 
Muftoz  MABiN  Stkps  Down 
Gov.  Luis  Mufioz  Marin  of  Puerto  Rico 
has  struck  an  almost  unique  blow  for 
democracy  by  refusing  to  accept  a  fifth  nom- 
ination for  Governor.  Despite  an  over- 
whelming demand  from  the  Popular  Demo- 
cratic Party  for  his  continued  leadership,  the 
Governor  held  firmly  to  his  decision.  Why? 
The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  need  to  prove 
to   themselves,   he  said,    that   they   can   fol- 


low the  path  of  justice  and  progress  with- 
out depending  upon  the  leadership  of  any 
onaman. 

The  precedent  thus  set  Is  the  more  signifi- 
cant becauM  Mr.  Mufloa  Marin  is  the  only 
elected  GoTemor  Puerto  Rloo  has  ever  had. 
Since  1940  he  has  held  the  highest  elective 
ofllce  In  the  Island,  and  since  he  was  first 
elected  Oovemor  In  1048  his  role  as  first 
citizen  has  not  been  effectively  challeziged. 
Not  only  has  he  given  Puerto  Rloo  an  ener- 
getic and  progressive  administration,  he  has 
also  laid  secure  foiindatlons  for  popular  gov- 
ernment within  the  framework  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

In  some  respects,  however,  the  greatest  act 
of  his  career  was  his  decision  to  relinquish 
the  far-reaching  p>ower  that  the  people  had 
placed  In  his  hands.  Continued  election  of 
one  man  to  the  governorahlp  throughout  his 
lifetime  might  have  cast  some  unfortunate 
reflections  upon  the  development  of  demo- 
cratic government  in  the  Commonwealth. 
In  acting  to  avert  such  a  danger  Gov. 
Muf^oa  Marin  has  demonstrated  a  high  de- 
gree of  statesmanship. 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  he  has  con- 
sented to  continue  serving  his  people  as  a 
member  of  the  senate  and  as  a  teacher 
traveling  through  the  countryside  to  enhance 
the  faith  of  the  people  In  representative  gov- 
ernment. Fortunately,  too,  the  guberna- 
torial nomination  went  to  Secretary  of  State 
Roberto  Sanchez  Vllella,  who  has  been  the 
Governor's  rlghthand  man  and  chief  of  staff 
for  12  years.  Preeimaably  a  transition  of 
authority  will  be  made  under  the  most  favor- 
able clrciunstances,  and  the  millions  of 
friends  of  Gov.  Muflca  Marin  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  Puerto  Rico  will  wish 
him  many  happy  years  In  his  role  as  elder 
statesman. 


L.BJ.'s  Nomination  Recalls  HU  Rise  to 
Power  b  Ballot  Box  Scandal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALXFOaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  I,  1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Republican  Congressional 
Newsletter: 
Ths  Mess  in  Washington,  Part  III  -  LB  J  s 

Nomination  Recalls  Hi.s  Rise  to  Power  in 

Ballot  Box  Scandal 

("This  race  Is  not  a  matter  of  life  or  death 
for  me.  If  I  lost  by  one  vote  in  an  honest 
count,  the  heavens  wouldn't  fall  in.  But 
some  half  million  good  solid  Texons  voted 
for  me  as  their  Senator  i  against  Lyndon 
Johnson)  and  they  have  l>een  defrauded  and 
robbed." — Coke  R.  atevenson.  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas,  commenting  on  the  U..S. 
Senate  race  he  lost  to  LB  J.  by  87  votes  In 
1948.) 

Few  of  the  good  solid  Texan.-?  who  recall 
the  special  election  which  sent  Lyndon 
Baines  John.son  to  the  US.  Senate  In  1948 
amid  vote  fraud  charges  and  to  the  Vice 
Presidency  in  1960  amid  similar  charges 
would  be  surprised  at  the  wheeler-dealer 
climate  which  has  permeated  Washington 
since. 

For  In  a  thoroughly  documented  study  of 
Johnson.  "A  Texan  Looks  at  Lyndon"  ( Palo 
Duro  Press),  Texas  Historian  J.  Evetts  Haley 
states:  "Throughout  Texas  •  •  •  among 
those  who  have  no  p)olitical  axes  of  their 
own  to  grind,  and  of  every  political  point  of 


view,  there  Is  deep  suspicion  and  distrust  d 
the  man  who  Is  now  President  of  the  United 
States." 

And  again:  "Federal  bureaucratic  pressure. 
State  demagogues,  the  Intellectually  elite, 
labor,  money,  and  criminal  tactics  comblo«j 
to  elevate  [Johnson]  to  high  office  m  Texas." 
And.  Haley  added,  the  same  elements  plvu 
Johnson's  "special  talents  as  a  wheeler-deal- 
er and  political  fixer"  put  him  In  the  Senate 
In  1&48.  In  that  bit  of  political  fixing.  John- 
son also  had  the  help  of  President  Harry 
Truman,  himself  no  stranger  to  scandal,  and 
of  Supreme  Court  Justice  Hugo  Black,  ths 
famous  pcrilce  court  Judge  and  former  Klans- 
man. 

The  story  of  how  Lyndon  Johnson  becama 
a  U.3.  Senator  begins  July  24.  1046.  the  date 
of  the  first  Democratic  primary.  He  was  op. 
posed  by  former  Texas  Oovemor,  Coke  R. 
Stevenson,  a  conservative  who  was  hated  by 
the  New  Deal  crowd  whom  Lyndon  served. 
In  the  primary.  Stevenson  got  4T7,077  votsa 
to  Johnson's  406.617,  but  because  there  were 
others  running  and  Stevenson  lacked  a  ma- 
jority of  total  votes,  a  runoff  between  Steven- 
son and  Johnson  was  neceeaary.  It  was  held 
August  28  after  a  bitter  4-week  campaign 
during  which  Johnson  reportedly  spent  huge 
sums.  Nevertheless  Stevenson  apparently 
won  by  113  votes. 

Johnson  then  went  into  action.  He  called 
on  George  B.  Parr,  wealthy  political  dictator 
of  Duval  Oounty  and  a  county  Judge  who 
had  been  convicted  of  Income  tax  fraud. 
Parr  indicated  he  might  pick  up  the  needed 
votes  In  precinct  13  at  Alice.  The  returns 
were  "recanvassed"  by  Parr's  men  and  the 
count  was  "corrected"  to  supply  Lyndon  with 
202  more  votes.  Johnson  thus  "won"  by 
87  votes  and  earned  the  title  "Landslide 
Lyndon." 

"I  was  beaten  by  a  stuffed  ballot  box." 
Stevenson  charged.     "And  I  can  prove  it." 

Stevenson  then  began  three  lines  of  Inves- 
tigation— one  conducted  by  his  campaign 
managers,  a  second  ordered  by  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  and  a  third  ordered  by  the  UJ3. 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions. Johnson,  fighting  desperately  for  his 
political  life,  got  the  help  of  President  Tru- 
man who  was  then  crossing  Texas  on  a 
whistlestop  campaign  train.  Wanting  ths 
more  liberal  L.BJ.  in  Congress,  Truman  re- 
peatedly passed  the  word  to  the  party  faith- 
ful as  h«  Journeyed  through  Texas  that  it 
must  be  Johnson   at  any  price. 

Meanwhile,  Stevenson's  investigation 
turned  up  these  facts:  (1)  the  new  names 
which  the  "recount"  In  precinct  13  had  been 
written  on  the  lists  in  blue  ink,  whereas 
black  ink  had  been  used  on  the  main  list: 
(2)  the  new  names  were  \n  alphabetical 
order,  though  It  would  t>e  a  mathematical 
miracle  If  202  voters  showed  up  at  the  polls 
alphabetically;  and  (3)  all  were  In  the  same 
handwriting,  though  the  writing  on  the  main 
list  varied. 

After  the  discovery.  Carr  ordered  the  lists 
locked  up  in  his  bank  at  Alice  Stevenson'! 
men,  however,  enlisted  the  sei-vlcee  of  a  re- 
spected Texas  ranger  captain  and  were  fi- 
nally allowed  to  see  the  records.  Although 
they  were  not  allowed  to  make  notes  or  copy 
names,  they  did  succeed  In  memorizing  the 
names  of  about  15  jiersons.  A  checkout  on 
the  names  turned  up  some  who  had  been 
long  dead,  and  at  least  two  who  testified  they 
had  not  voted  at  all. 

To  this  testimony.  Johnson's  attorneys  of- 
fered no  rebuttal.  They  had  none.  The  U.S. 
district  court  at  Fort  Worth  then  ordered  an 
investigation  of  the  ballot  box  tampering  In 
Parr's  district,  a  move  which  panicked  John- 
son, who  fiew  to  New  Orleans  to  petition  the 
fifth  court  of  appeals  to  dismiss  the  district 
court's  order.  When  It  seemed  that  the  ap- 
peals court  decision  might  come  too  late, 
Johnson  bypassed  the  court,  and  took  his  case 
directly  to  Supreme  Court  Justice  Black  In 
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Washington.  Black  promptly  overruled  the 
district  court,  and  Johnson  was  home  safe. 

Stevenson's  last  effort,  an  appeal  to  the 
Senate  subcommittee,  also  failed.  For  when 
the  Senate  Investigators  arrived  in  Texas,  the 
ballots  in  question  had  disappeared.  John- 
son went  on  to  the  Senate  in  the  general 
election  in  November. 

Thus  began  Johnson's  career  which  carried 
blm  past  the  Senate  to  the  Vice  Presidency — 
and  last  November  22  to  the  Presidency.  But 
LB.J.'s  swift  footwork  at  the  polls  was  noted 
a^aln  Ln  the  presidential  election  of  1960 
when  he  was  No.  2  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
A  subsequent  Issue  of  the  Newsletter  will  look 
Into  how  more  than  100,000  Texas  voters  were 
disfranchised  by  Democratic  shenanigans  in 
that  election. 


Tronble  After  At  Party 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  1,  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  John- 
son administration's  transparent  attempt 
to  create  a  public  Impression  of  unahi- 
mous  professional  support  for  Its  eco- 
nomic policies  badly  backfired  last  week. 
The  exercise  made  crystal  clear  some  of 
the  hazards  involved  in  trying  to  use 
honest  professionals  to  advance  partisan 
political  ends. 

The  occasion  for  the  row  was  an  un- 
precedented meeting  called  by  the  pres- 
ent Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  Dr.  Walter  W.  Heller,  with  his 
four  predecessors.  After  what  was  to 
have  been  a  private  conversation,  the 
press  was  called  in  and — apparently  at 
the  request  of  President  Johnson  him- 
self— Chairman  Heller  was  asked  to  brief 
the  newsmen  on  the  results  of  the  meet- 
ing. Dr.  Heller  reported,  among  other 
things,  that  a  consensus  existed  among 
the  economists  on  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy and  its  outlook  and  the  direction 
which  future  Government  policy  should 
take. 

Those  who  attended  the  meeting  were 
not  long  in  responding  to  Dr.  Hellers  re- 
marks. As  the  New  York  Times  reix>rted 
on  August  26,  three  of  those  who  were 
present  expressed  their  dissent  with  Dr. 
Heller's  consensus  through  letters  to  the 
editor  or  other  means.  One  participant, 
Dr.  Arthur  P.  Bums,  Chairman  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  Council,  wrote  the  New 
York  Times  and  announced  that  Dr. 
Heller's  statements  to  the  press  were  en- 
tirely his  own. 

As  Dr.  Burns  said,  the  public  interest 
is  not  served  by  giving  the  impression 
that  there  are  no  clouds  on  the  horizon. 
Another  former  Elsenhower  Council 
Chairman,  Dr.  Raymond  Saulnler,  ex- 
pressed a  similar  opinion.  He  is  reported 
to  have  said,  "I  don't  think  any  of  us 
are  being  served  very  well  by  continually 
being  told  that  everything  is  hunky-dory 
and  that  we're  all  on  the  same  band- 
wagon." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  interests  of  America's 
working  men  and  women  are  not  going 
to  be  served  by  the  administration's  at- 


tempt to  create  a  state  of  national  eu- 
phoral  over  the  econcKny  and  its  pros- 
pects. We  continue  to  have  serious  eco- 
nomic problema — ^unemployment,  bal- 
ance-of-pasnnents  deficits,  mounting  pri- 
vate and  government  debt,  increasing 
price  pressures — which  we  ignore  only  at 
our  peril.  Much  can  be  forgiven  during 
an  electlMi  year,  but  partisanship  must 
have  its  limits.  In  this  affair,  the  admin- 
istration regretfully  exceded  those  limits. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
the  articles  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
August  20  and  August  26.  from  Time 
Magazine  of  August  28,  and  AiHiur 
Bums'  letter  to  the  Times  of  Aguust  25, 
all  dealing  with  this  incident,  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

Economic  Advisdis  to  Presidents  at  Odds 
(By  Bdwin  L.  Dale) 

Washington. — A  storm  with  political  over- 
tones has  been  brewing  over  an  unusual 
economic  meeting  at  the  White  House  last 
week  that  began  with  the  weather  fair  and 
the  participants  smiling. 

The  meeting,  the  flrst  of  its  kind,  brought 
together  the  five  men  who  have  served  as 
chairmen  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  under  Presidents  Truman, 
Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson. 

The  storm  has  arisen  following  a  briefing 
of  the  press  on  the  meeting  by  Walter  W. 
Heller,  the  present  Chairman  of  the  OouncU, 
at  which  he  reported  that  "the  general  feel- 
ing of  broad  consensus  was  to  me  the  domi- 
nant note  of  the  meetmg." 

Through  letters  to  the  editor  and  other 
means,  three  of  those  present  have  publicly 
expressed  their  dissent  with  this  conclusion 
of  "consensus."  They  are  Arthur  P.  Bums 
and  Raymond  J.  Saulnler,  chairmen  under 
President  Elsenhower,  and  Edwin  G.  Nourse, 
chairman  under  President  Truman.  Leon  H. 
Keyserllng,  the  other  chalrmtm  under  Presi- 
dent Truman,  stands  fully  by  Mr.  Heller's 
report. 

There  Is  even  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the 
Heller  report  should  have  been  made  at  all. 
Mr.  Bums  Is  quoted  as  saying  that  "the  re- 
porting of  this  meeting  violated  every  pro- 
fessional code." 

As  a  result  of  personal  conversations  with 
four  of  those  presents-Mr.  Burns  could  not 
be  reached  today — an  account  of  what  act- 
ually transpired  at  the  meeting  can  now  be 
put  together. 

The  trouble  started.  It  is  now  generally 
recognized,  with  a  snap  decision  of  President 
Johnson's. 

As  the  45-mlnute  session  concluded,  the 
President  called  In  the  White  House  pho- 
tographers. Using  their  ordinary  Instincts, 
the  reporters  followed,  and  no  one  stopped 
them. 

The  President  saw  the  reporters  and,  after 
the  picture  taking  was  over,  he  suddenly 
turned  to  Mr.  Heller  and  told  him  to  fill  In 
the  press  on  what  had  occurred  at  the  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Heller  was  visibly  surprised  and 
somewhat  shaken  by  this. 

He  turned  to  Mr.  Burns  and  asked  him 
to  Join  in  the  briefing,  but  Mr.  Burns  de- 
clined. Mr.  Heller  then  proceeded  to  the 
lobby  of  the  White  House's  west  wing  and 
gave  his  now  controversial  report,  with  Its 
emphasis  on  consensus.  Much  of  it  was  in 
response  to  questions  by  reporters. 

He  said  that  "all  the  members  expressed 
confidence  in  the  present  economic  picture 
and  outlook." 

He  said  all  agreed  that  the  huge  tax  cut 
earlier  this  year  had  been  "effective"  In  stim- 
ulating the  economy. 

He  said  they  also  had  agreed  that,  "We 
would  again  in  a  year  or  two  face  the  pros- 
pect of  having  another  fiscal  dividend  to 
declare."     But  he  made  clear  there  was  no 


agreement  on  what  form  this  "dividend" — 
arising  from  the  prospective  rapid  growth  of 
Federal  revenues  if  the  economy  goes  on  ex- 
panding— should  take. 

Some  members,  he  said,  felt  there  should 
be  fiu-ther  tax  cuts.  Others  favored  an  ex- 
pansloo  of  Federal  Government  programs  or 
a  possible  distribution  of  more  funds  to  the 
States. 

But  there  was  agreement,  he  said,  that  the 
revenue  growth  could  be  so  large  that  a 
combination  of  all  these  things  might  be 
pKssslble. 

Finally,  he  said,  there  was  agreement  that 
"if  there  were  strong  pressure  on  the  econ- 
omy or  a  threat  of  Inflation."  the  appropriate 
policy  would  be  to  use  the  growth  of  revenues 
to  retire  the  national  debt. 

However,  he  added  In  response  to  a  sub- 
sequent question,  "no  one  expressed  fears 
of  overheating  or  excessive  pressures  at  pres- 
ent, meaning  through  the  end  of  this  year." 

At  the  meeting.  It  is  now  known,  the  first 
to  Bp>eak  after  opening  remarks  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  Mr.  Bums. 

PRAISED   TAX   CUT 

He  applauded  the  tax  cut  and  suggested 
that  there  could  well  be  further  tax  cuts  In 
the  future.  He  said  the  Government  was 
faced  with  a  delicate  problem  In  monetary,  as 
distinct  from  fiscal,  policy.  While  he  did  not 
see  overheating  of  the  economy  or  a  threat  of 
inflation  at  present,  he  thought  such  a  threat 
was  possible  next  year. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Bums  had  a  suggestion 
for  the  President  m  his  deaUng  with  the 
problem  of  price  increases  by  key  indiutrles. 
such  as  steel.  He  opposed  public  statements 
of  opposition  to  price  increases  and  advo- 
cated, instead,  a  more  discreet,  private  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  Nourse  came  next.  He  registered  his 
dissent  with  Mr.  Burns  on  the  Idea  of  future 
tax  cuts  and  Indicated  his  disagreement  with 
the  tax  cut  that  had  already  been  enacted, 
though  he  conceded  that  it  had  had  some 
stimulative  effect.  He  told  the  President  that 
tf  Mr.  Johnson's  goal  of  a  "great  society  " 
were  to  be  achieved.  It  could  be  done  only 
through  the  expansion  of  public — meaning 
largely   Federal   spending   programs. 

CONCEILN  EXPKESSED 

Mr.  Saulnler,  who  came  next,  said  he  had 
been  concerned  that  the  tax  cut  would  se- 
riously overheat  the  economy  unless  Federal 
expenditixres  were  restrained.  He  told  the 
President  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  favorable 
situation  of  the  economy  was  due  In  large 
part  to  the  expenditure  restraint  that  had 
been  achieved.  He  advocated  the  Idea  of  reg- 
ular Federal  tax  cuts  In  the  future  If  this 
expenditure  curb  could  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Keyserllng  then  took  a  position  similar 
to  that  of  Mr.  Nourse,  stressing  the  need  for 
expansion  of  public  programs.  He  doubted 
that  stimulus  of  the  economy  through  tax 
reduction  would  solve  the  Nation's  unem- 
ployment problem. 

In  the  coxirse  of  the  exchange  that  fol- 
lowed there  was  discussion  of  how  great  the 
prospective  Federal  revenue  growth  would  be. 
with  some  questioning  Mr.  Heller's  estimate 
that  it  would  be  $6  to  $7  bUllon  a  year. 

However,  all  agreed  today  that  there  was 
consensus  at  the  meeting  on  three  points. 

The  Immediate  outlook  for  the  economy  is 
good. 

There  is  no  immediate  problem  of  over- 
heating or  infiatlon. 

II  the  expansion  continues,  the  growth  in 
revenues  would  produce  a  surplus  In  the 
budget  at  the  present  level  of  expenditures 


Consensus  on  Economic  Policy  Appears  To 
Be   Less   Than    SoLm 

(By  M.  J.  Rossant) 
The  consensus  favoring  the  Johnson   ad- 
ministration's  economic   policies    is   not    as 
broad  or  as  solid  as  It  is  cracked  up  to  be 
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Walter  W.  Heller,  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's CoiincU  of  Kcosiomlc  Advisers,  has  b«en 
discovering  that  many  economists  harbor 
strong  reservations  about  the  administra- 
tion's prescription  for  maintaining  economic 
expansion. 

The  dissidents  are  on  both  the  left  and 
the  right  of  the  administration's  mlddle-of- 
fhe-road  position.  Leon  H.  Keyserllng,  for 
example,  who  served  as  head  of  the  CEA  un- 
der President  Truman,  favors  Increased  Gov- 
ernment spending  to  keep  the  recovery  going 
strong.  Raymond  J.  Saulnler.  who  occupied 
the  same  post  during  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration, feels  that  Increased  restraint  over 
spending  and  credit  may  be  needed. 

They  are  not  the  only  economists  who 
question  E>r.  Heller's  Idea  that  there  is 
"heartening  evidence  of  a  growing  consensus 
on  economic  policy,"  a  consensus  that  sup- 
ports the  mix  of  generous  tax  reductions  and 
mild  spending  restraints  pursued  by  the  ad- 
ministration. In  fact,  many  economists 
think  that  open  discussion  and  debate  must 
be  carried  on  to  Insvu-e  that  there  Is  no  freez- 
ing of  policy  or  complacency  about  the  prob- 
lems that  may  arise. 

Dr.  Heller,  who  had  observcl  that  extreme 
liberal  or  conservative  views  had  been  losing 
ground  even  before  extremism  became  a  po- 
litical Issue,  Is  all  for  economists  getting  to- 
gether to  discuss  policy.  Last  fall  he  held  a 
meeting  with  four  former  CEA  Chairmen, 
Democrat  Edwin  O.  Nourse  and  Republican 
Arthur  P.  Burns  as  well  as  Mr.  Keyserllng  and 
Mr.  Saulnler,  for  a  private  airing  of  views  In 
Washington's  Cosmos  Club. 

The  group  met  again  just  10  days  ago.  this 
time  In  the  White  House  with  the  President 
in  attendance.  When  the  meeting  broke  up, 
the  press  elicited  from  Dr.  Heller  the  view 
that  "the  general  feeling  of  broad  c<jnsensus 
was  to  me  the  dominant  note  of  the  meet- 
ing." 

But  the  confusion  about  who  said  what  at 
that  meeting  indicates  that  the  consensus 
was  a  limited  one.  They  agreed  that  the 
short-term  economic  outlook,  covering  the 
next  6  to  9  months,  was  bright.  They  also 
agreed  that  Inflation  was  not  a  present 
danger. 

This  Is  not  surprising.  Almoet  every 
economist,  either  In  business  or  in  academic 
circles  thinks  that  the  exptansion  will  con- 
tinue into  1966.  With  most  Indicators  of  ac- 
tivity rising.  It  would  be  a  real  surprise  If 
substantial  differences  over  short-term  out- 
look did  exist. 

There  is  considerable  disagreement,  how- 
ever, about  the  policies  that  should  be  put 
Into  effect  to  sustain  long-term  growth.  The 
kind  of  policies  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Johnson  administration  may  well  have  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  economic  frater- 
nity, but  they  arouse  so  many  objections  that 
there  Is  no  real  consensus. 

What  troubles  many  economists  Is  that  the 
adnilnl.stration  may  sit  on  its  laurels  for  too 
long.  They  are  afraid  that  nothing  will  t>e 
done  until  it  is  too  late  to  make  much  dif- 
ference. 

INFLATION  rCARED 

In  general,  the  more  conservative  econo- 
mists are  concerned  about  the  threat  of  infla- 
tion. They  would  prefer  the  administration 
to  take  prompt  and  decisive  steps  to  counter 
a  new  wage  spiral  that  could  conceivably  t)e 
touched  off  by  too  generous  a  settlement  in 
the  auto  negotiations. 

Liberal  economists  are  much  more  worried 
about  the  possibility  of  a  recession  They 
would  like  to  see  spending  lncrea<sed  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  it  can  be  avoided,  and  they 
belittle  the  notion  that  inflation  le  a  threat. 

The  administration  also  draws  the  Are  of 
conservative,  free-enterprise  economists  who 
are  supporting  Senator  Goldwater.  But  Dr. 
Heller  never  included  them  in  his  consensus. 

Both  Dr.  Saulnler  and  Dr.  Biu-ns.  who  were 
Identified    with   the   more   moderate   policies 


of  the  ElseDbower  admlnistratloii.  are  un- 
willing to  endorse  the  formula  hit  upon  by 
President  Johnson. 

They  both  favor  tax  reduction*  and  a  hold- 
down  on  spending,  which  Is  the  administra- 
tion's policy.  But  they  are  unwilling  to  con- 
cede that  the  expansion  can  be  kept  alive 
with  more  of  the  same. 

OTHKRS  UNHAPPT 

Some  liberal  economists  are  just  as  un- 
happy If  not  more  so.  Mr.  Keyserllng,  for 
Instance,  Is  definitely  opposed  to  another 
round  of  tax  reduction  If  It  Involves  a  "quid 
pro  quo  of  holding  down  or  reducing  spend- 
ing." He  much  prefers  an  Increase  In  spend- 
ing po  achieve  a  sustained  rate  of  economic 
growth  that  can  eliminate  excess  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  Keyserllng.  a  vocal  and  voluble  sup- 
porter of  Government  intervention  in  the 
economy,  Is  one  lll)eral  who  Is  prepared  to 
make  public  his  disappointment  with  the 
trend  of  the  administration's  poUclee.  Many 
others,  who  have  been  advocates  of  Increased 
spending  In  the  public  sector,  are  far  from 
enthusiastic  about  the  definite  hold-down  on 
spending,  although  they  are  willing  to  admit 
that  It  has  contributed  to  the  good  showing 
of  the  economy. 

The  fact  that  business  activity  has  ad- 
vanced for  over  3^  years  and  Is  now  moving 
ahead  faster  than  ever,  has  [>erauaded  some 
economists  to  go  along  with  the  administra- 
tion's policies.  Like  most  businessmen, 
economists  favored  tax  reduction  to  stimu- 
late growth. 

Yet  critics  of  the  administration  contend 
that  tax  cuts,  desirable  though  they  may  be. 
will  not  do  all  that  the  administration  has 
said  they  will.  Economists  note  that  they 
are  not  proving  very  effective  In  either  reduc- 
ing unemployment  or  eliminating  the  deficit 
in  the  Nation's  balance  of  pajrments. 

Thus  a  sizable  number  of  economists 
doubt  that  a  mere  continuation  of  the  ad- 
ministration's present  policies  will  sustain 
the  expansion  once  It  begins  to  lose  steam. 

GROWTH    OF    MO>fET 

According  to  Mr.  Saulnler,  the  expansion 
In  economic  activity  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  very  big  growth  of  money  and  credit, 
which  "may  not  be  able  to  be  continued  i: 
It   produces   Inflationary   pressures." 

Mr.  Saulnler  says  that  inflation  is  not 
discernible  at  present.  But  he  Is  Joined  by 
many  other  economists  In  thinking  that  It 
could  become  a  problem  if  the  administra- 
tion is  unwilling  to  exercl.se  greater  restraint, 
either  on  spending  or  on  credit. 

Certainly,  there  Is  little  support  among 
economists  for  the  administration's  wage- 
price  guldeposts  as  a  means  of  maintaining 
price  stability.  The  general  feeling;  is  one 
of  skepticism  due  to  previous  experience  In 
using  the  psychologlcaj  weapon  of  "open 
mouth"  policy  to  restrain  the  private  sector. 

Economists  on'  the  conservative  side  of  the 
fence  are  dead  set  against  Government  In- 
tervention In  the  affairs  of  business  or  labor. 
Some  liberal  economists  would  prefer  much 
more  direct  Interference,  even  though  they 
are  against  any  wage  or  price  control.  But 
both  groups  are  united  In  their  doubts  about 
the  administration's  guldepwsts  approach 

Mr.  Heller's  hopes  of  getting  economists 
together  to  elicit  their  views  and  arrive  at  a 
consensus  has  been  made  more  difficult  by 
the  flap  that  developed  after  his  last  meeting. 
With  Mr  Burns  quoted  as  saying  that  Mr. 
Hellers  report  "violated  every  professional 
code."  there  is  little  prospect  of  an  early  re- 
union unless  firm  ground  rules  are  spelled 
out  beforehand. 

CONSENSUS    HELD    UNLIKELY 

Even  II  that  was  done,  a  consensus  Is  still 
unlikely  to  develop.  There  is  just  too  wide 
a  gap  between  Mr.  Keyserllng's  stand  In  favor 
of  greater  spending  and  lower  Interest  rate* 


and  the  tighter  line  favored  by  Mr.  Saulnler 
and  Mr.  Burna. 

Mr.  Saulnler  Is  not  against  further  dlacus- 
slons.  But  though  he  says  that  he  does  not 
want  to  seek  disagreement,  he  suggests  that 
a  dialog,  conducted  with  decorum  and 
mutual  respect  can  be  more  productive  thaa 
the  consensus  sought  by  Mr.  Heller. 

Liberals  feel  much  the  same  way.  Thtj 
want  a  chance  to  air  their  disagreements  a?t^ 
press  for  policies  more  in  the  line  with  their 
Ideas  of  what  is  needed  to  maintain  expui. 
slon. 

Mr.  Heller,  of  course,  had  no  intention  of 
shutting  off  debate.  Evidently,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  overwhelming  majority  ol 
economists  favored  the  flexible  approach  that 
hjis  been  practiced,  so  that  discussion  about 
future  jKJllcies  could  center  on  differences 
in  degree  rather  than  kind. 

But  the  uproar  that  took  place  after  the 
meeting  with  the  President  suggests  that 
support  for  the  administration's  past  policies 
does  not  extend  to  the  future.  Economist* 
are  prepared  to  discuss  what  should  be  done, 
but  they  are  as  divided  as  ever  over  the  poll- 
cles  they  favor. 


Trouble  Arr^  the  Partt 
It  was  nearly  as  risky  as  inviting  Hedda 
Hopper,  Shellah  Graham.  Lolly  Parsons,  and 
Dorothy  Kllgallen  to  tea  together,  but  Chief 
Economic  Adviser  Walter  Heller  thought  he 
could  pUll  it  off.  For  months  he  worked  to 
arrange  an  unprecedented  meeting  of  four 
past  chairmen  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  with  President  Johnson.  Though 
economists  are  a  notably  proud  and  prickly 
lot.  Heller  felt  that  the  meeting  would  indi- 
cate that  the  former  chairmen  generally  sup- 
port the  major  points  of  the  administration's 
economic  policy,  and  he  hoped  that  acrimo- 
nious debate  could  be  avoided.  Last  week 
President  Johnson  Joined  Heller  and  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  John  Lewis  and  Gardner 
Ackley  In  the  Oval  Room  to  welcome  the  four 
past  chairmen:  Republicans  Arthur  Burns 
and  Raymond  Saulnler.  who  were  Dwlght 
Elsenhower's  men,  and  Democrat*  Leon 
Keyserllng  and  Edwin  Nourse,  who  worked, 
under  Harry  Truman. 

MORE    DESIRABLE 

Everything  went  smoothly  at  first  Sitting 
In  his  rocker,  his  feet  on  a  footstool,  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  at  his  best.  He  deftly  men- 
tioned that  he  had  looked  at  a  recent  speech 
by  Bumi,  prominently  displayed  a  copy  of 
Keyserllng's  latest  economic  tract  on  mone- 
tary policy,  and  at  one  |x)int  replied  to  an 
expression  of  optimism  by  Saulnler  by  say- 
ing: "Mr.  Saulnler,  you're  making  this  nomi- 
nation seem  more  desirable  all  the  time." 
Basking  in  this  euphoria,  the  visitors  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  economy's  short-term 
prospects  did  Indeed  look  good. 

The  meeting  lasted  46  minutes,  and  the 
trouble  began  as  It  ended.  To  the  surprise 
of  Republican  Burns,  who  had  presumed  that 
the  session  would  be  unpublicized,  Johnson 
proposed  that  the  press  be  briefed  Immedi- 
ately. As  If  on  signal,  reporters  and  camera- 
men rushed  in.  Burns  refused  Heller's  re- 
quest to  join  him  in  the  briefing,  and  Heller 
went  on  to  say  that  the  main  note  of  the 
meeting  had  been  "a  general  feeling  of  broad 
consensus"  Since  this  seemed  to  imply  a 
general  consensus  in  supp>ort  of  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  policies.  Burns  and 
Saulnler  felt  that  they  had  been  used  for 
electioneering  purposes.  Snapped  Bums 
later:  "Mr.  Heller  spoke  of  a  consensus  where 
none  existed.  The  reporting  of  this  meeting 
violated  every  professional  code-^and  when  ' 
that  happens  to  me,  I'm  Independent  enough 
to  get  dam  mad." 

NOT    ON    THE    BANDWAGON 

In  fact,  although  Bums  had  agreed  that 
present  fiscal  policy  la  "sound,"  he  warned 
the   President   that   he   was   tampering  with 


the  free  market  In  ways  that  "could  serloxisly 
Injure  the  economy,"  also  suggested  eome 
tightening  of  credit  to  head  off  inflation. 
"Steve  "  Saulnler  believed  that  it  was  far  too 
jjrly  to  meaaure  the  final  reeulte  of  the  tax 
cut— but  Heller  told  the  press  that  the  t1«1- 
tors  had  agreed  that  the  cut  has  been  a  eye- 
cess  so  far.  Later,  Saulnler  said:  "I  don't 
think  any  of  us  are  being  served  very  well  by 
continually  being  told  that  everything  Is 
hunky-dory  and  that  we're  all  on  the  same 
bandwagon."  The  Johnson  wagon  may  be 
moving  smoothly,  but  not  all  the  economUts 
bsve  hopped  aboard. 

ECONOMISTS  Hail  Business  Picture— Advis- 
ers TO  Pour  Presidents  Predict  Fiscal 
Dividend  WrraiN   a  Yeah  or  Two 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 
Washington.— The  five  men  who  have 
been  chief  economic  advisers  to  Democratic 
and  Republican  Presidents  since  1946  reached 
a  wide  measure  of  agreement  today  on  the 
state  of  the  economy  and  its  outlook,  and 
on  what  the  general  direction  of  future  Gov- 
ernment policy  should  be. 

The  occasion  was  a  meeting  In  President 
Johnson's  office  of  the  four  former  chairmen 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  the 
present  chairman,  Mr.  Walter  W.  Heller.  Mr. 
Heller  summarized  the  45-minute  meeting 
later  for  reporters. 

"The  general  feeling  of  broad  consensus.' 
he  said,  "was  to  me  the  dominant  note  of  the 
meeting." 

Those  present  were  President  Johnson:  Ed- 
win G.  Nourse,  Leon  H.  Keyserllng,  Arthur 
F.  Bums,  and  Raymond  J.  Saulnler,  all 
former  chairmen;  Mr.  Heller;  and  Gardner 
Ackley  and  John  P.  Lewis,  the  other  two 
members  of  the  present  council. 

Mr.  Nourse  and  Vi.  Keyserllng  advised 
President  Truman,  and  Mr.  Burns,  and  Mr. 
Saulnler  advised  President  Elsenhower.  Mr. 
Heller  has  advised  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson. 

Mr.  Heller  listed  for  reporters  a  number 
of  areas  of  agreement,  and  one  of  disagree- 
ment. All  the  economists,  he  said,  "ex- 
pressed confidence  In  the  present  economic 
picture  and  outlook"  and  agreed  that  the 
tax  cut  had  t)een  effective. 

For  the  future,  Mr.  Heller  said,  the  group 
agreed  that  because  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
Federal  revenues,  "we  would  again  in  a  year 
or  two  have  the  problem  of  another  fiscal 
dividend  to  declare  " 

Some  of  the  group,  he  said,  thought  this 
should  take  the  form  of  another  tax  cut. 
Others  favored  either  an  Increase  In  Federal 
spending  or  a  larger  distribution  of  funds  to 
the  States. 

Though  there  was  disagreement  on  this 
matter,  Mr.  Heller  said,  the  group  agreed  that 
the  growth  in  revenue  would  be  so  large  that 
there  might  be  a  combination  of  tax  cuts 
and  expenditure  Increases. 

Finally,  the  group  agreed  according  to  Mr. 
Heller,  that  If  there  were  "strong  upward 
pres-sure  on  the  economy  or  a  threat  of  in- 
flation," part  or  all  of  the  revenue  growth 
should  be  used  to  retire  some  of  the  national 
debt.  This  T^puid  amount  to  a  policy  of 
surplus  in  the  budget. 

None  of  the  group,  Mr.  Heller  said,  "ex- 
pressed fears  of  overheating  or  excessive  pres- 
sures"  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 

The  Coresident  opened  the  meeting  with  a 
brief  statement  In  which  he  said  he  wanted 
to  get  advice  from  all  sources.  The  dis- 
cussion, according  to  Mr.  Heller,  was  con- 
strtictlve  and  brisk. 

Despite  the  agreement  expressed  at  the 
While  House,  a  strong  note  of  dissent  ap- 
peared largely  by  coincidence,  as  Mr.  Kevser- 
Ung  released  today  a  long  study  sharply 
crliiclzlng  the  Government's  monetary  pol- 
icy under  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
administrations  for  the  last  11  year*. 


Mr.  KejBerUnff's  orltlclim  was  directed  as- 
eentlally  at  the  Pederal  Reserve  Board,  which 
is  qiiasl -Independent  of  the  Administration 
In  power.  TTie  criticism  concerned  mone- 
tary, not  fiscal  policy. 

He  argued  that,  since  1953,  rising  Interest 
rates  have  Imposed  "an  excess  Interest  coet 
of  $15.8  billion  upon  the  Federal  budget,  $23 
billion  upon  States  and  localities  and  $32.1 
bUUon  upon  all  private  borrowers,  for  a  grand 
total  of  $50.1  WlUon." 

Mr.  Keyserllng  said  the  Pederal  Reserve 
policy  had  held  back  the  economy  and  had 
produced  an  "Inequitable"  shift  of  Income 
away  from  the  poor  toward  the  rich. 

Mr.  Keyserllng's  report  was  from  the  Con- 
ference on  Economic  Progress,  which  he 
heads.  It  Is  a  nonprofit  organization  that 
Includes  labor  leaders.  Industrialists,  and 
heads  of  farm  cooperatives. 


Heller  Disputed  on  Outlook — Eisenhower's 
Advisee     Dekies     He     Shares     Views     on 

ECONOMT 

To  the  Editoe  :  e 

The  New  York  Times  of  August  20  carried 
a  report  of  the  meeting  that  President  John- 
son had  with  the  present  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  his  pred- 
ecessors In  that  office. 

As  one  of  the  participants,  I  regret  that 
this  meeting,  which  was  Intended  to  be  pri- 
vate, was  followed  by  a  press  conference. 
This  circumstance  compels  me  to  add  that 
Dr.  Walter  W.  Heller's  statements  to  the 
press,  on  which  the  article  In  the  Times  was 
based,  are  entirely  his  own. 

Our  economy  Is  prosperous  and  there  are 
grounds  for  optimism.  The  public  interest 
Is  not  served,  however,  by  conveying  the  Im- 
pression, as  I^.  Heller  did,  that  the  experts 
conferring  with  the  President  see  no  clouds 
on  the  horizon. 

Of  course  there  are  some  clouds  and  it 
would  be  foolish  to  ignore  them.  One  Is  the 
rapid  expansion  of  credit  and  the  official 
reluctance  to  restrain  this  expansion.  An- 
other Is  the  tendency  of  high  Government 
officials  to  Interfere  in  the  prlcemaklng  proc- 
ess of  our  market  economy.  Although  these 
matters  were  discussed  with  the  President, 
Dr.  Heller  apparently  did  not  see  fit  to  say 
a  word  about  them. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Heller  did  an- 
nounce, according  to  the  Times,  a  consensus 
to  the  effect  that  "we  would  again  In  a 
year  or  two  have  the  problem  of  another 
fiscal  dividend  to  declare."  No  careful  econ- 
omist would  ever  make  such  a  statement. 

Whether  or  not  such  a  problem  or  oppor- 
tunity arises  next  year  or  the  year  after  will 
depend,  first,  on  whether  the  economy  con- 
tinues to  expand  during  the  next  year  or  two; 
second,  on  the  rapidity  of  the  advance  If  any; 
third,  on  the  behavior  of  prices  and  incomes 
during  that  period;  fourth,  and  not  least 
important,  on  what  happens  to  Federal  ex- 
pendltvues  during  that  period.  Economists 
are  analysts,  not  prophets;  and  their  hoi>es 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  predictions. 

Arthur  F  BuaNS. 
Ely,  Vt.,  August  22.  1964. 


Goidelinei  for  the  Future  of  the  American 
Railroad  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  1, 1964 

Mr.    DUI^^O:    Mj.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  am  pleased  to  include  a  brochure 
entitled  "Guidelines  for  the  Future  of 
the  American  Railroad  Industry,"  which 
Impressed  me  very  much.    These  are  the 
recommendations    of    a    conference    of 
businessmen,  bankers,  educators,  indus- 
trialists, railroad  management,  and  gov- 
ernment  representatives,   sponsored   by 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen : 
Guidelines  for  the  PtrruRE  or  the  American 
Railroad  Intttstrt 
foreword 
(By  Charles  Luna,  president.  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen) 

Today  Is  a  period  of  constant  change  that 
affects  every  aspect  of  life — social,  political, 
economic.  No  person  or  institution  is  im- 
mune— the  railroad  Industry  Included. 

But  despite  changing  transportation  pat- 
terns, the  American  railroad  Industry  Is,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  vital  to  American  welfare 
both  in  peace  and  In  war.  TTiat  being  so. 
American  leadership  should  plan  now  for 
the  future,  so  that  the  American  public  may 
continue  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a 
healthy,  growing,  and  fljianclaUy  stable  rail- 
road system  in  the  dajrs  ahead. 

To  this  end  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  Interested  a*  It  Is  in  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  the  Industry  and  Its  own 
members,  recently  planned  and  sponsored 
a  conference  of  some  30  experts  drawn 
from  the  fields  of  business,  banking.  In- 
dustry, education,  railroading,  and  Govern- 
ment to  explore  rallroadlng's  future  and  pro- 
vide guidelines  for  Its  maintenance  aJid  de- 
velopment. 

Herewith  presented  are  the  recommenda- 
tions arrived  at  by  these  experts  after  Joint 
discussion  at  the  Harvard  Faculty  Club,  Cam- 
bridge. Mass. 

Since  there  has  been  no  opportunity  as  yet 
to  present  these  findings  to  the  Brotherhood 
membership  for  such  action  as  they  may  wish 
to  take,  they  should  not  be  considered  as 
necessarily  representing  official  Brotherhood 
policy  and  point  of  view.  Nevertheless,  they 
represent  so  thoughtful,  challenging,  and 
considered  a  concensus  of  varied  leadership 
opinion  that  we  are  delighted  to  present  them 
herewith  for  the  Information,  Interest,  dis- 
cussion, and  F>066lble  action  thereon  of  the 
American  people  and  their  Government 

PROCEEDINGS 

Joseph  CDonnell,  director  of  the  Harvard 
trade  union  program,  associated  with  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  ot  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  Charles  Luna,  president 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
gave  the  opening  talks. 

Following  the  opening  address  conferees 
divided  Into  three  groupw.  Membership  of 
each  group  was  drawn  from  all  the  fields  of 
Interest  represented  at  the  conference. 

Each  group,  aided  by  previously  prepared 
background  papers,  discussed  In  depth  the 
five  major  topics  presented  for  overall  con- 
ference consideration:  (1)  "Future  of  Rail- 
road Technology,"  (2)  "National  Transporta- 
tion Policy,"  (3)  "Emergency  National 
Transportation,"  (4)  "Financing,"  (5)  "Rall- 
rotul  Marketing  and  Services."  After  consid- 
eration of  each  topic  a  group  opinion  con- 
sensus was  recorded. 

Following  group  discussions  the  entire 
conference  body  was  reconvened  In  fi^nal 
session.  Thereat  the  findings  of  the  several 
groups  as  to  each  major  topic  were  consid- 
ered by  the  conferees  as  a  whole.  'Hiose  to 
which  any  objections  were  raised  were  elimi- 
nated. The  remaining  points,  being  ap- 
proved by  all  present,  were  adopted  as  the 
recommendation  consensus  of  the  confer- 
ence. These  are  presented  on  the  following 
pages. 

In  line  with  the  policy  established  by  the 
American    Assembly    at    Arden    House.    New 
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York,  to  insure  free  and  open  discussions 
without  reserve,  members  of  the  press  were 
not  Invited  to  Xhe  sessions  but  were  pro- 
vided with  release  material  thereon  follow- 
ing conclusion  of  the  conference. 

CONFERENCK     FINDING     AND     RBCOMlCENDATtONS 

A.  Future  of  railroad  technology 

1  The  railroad  Industry  needs  an  ex- 
panded, effective  research  facility  with  scope 
of  Interest  vastly  greater  than  at  present, 
extending  over  the  whole  range  of  problems 
which  confronts  the  field. 

2.  Federally  suppwrted  research  should 
supplement  Industry  research  by  focusing 
on:  (a)  policy  implications  of  Government 
action;  (b)  Industry  needs  in  the  futiue; 
(c)  the  implications  to  the  industry  of  new 
technology. 

3.  To  Improve  the  competitive  position  of 
the  railroads,  definite  changes  are  needed 
that  require  intercompany  and  manage- 
ment-union cooperation.  These  include 
short,  faiat,  frequent  trains,  shorter  and 
quicker  turnaround,  leas  yard  time,  and  more 
effective  use  of  specialized  equipment  with 
better  control  and  no  storage  utilization. 
Aiso  there  shoiild  be  a  review  of  intralndus- 
txy  price  arrangements  such  as  per  diem,  pay- 
ment for  us  of  Joint  facilities,  and  the  like. 

4.  Through  the  agency  of  the  Association 
of  American  Rallroculs  and  other  appropriate 
agencies,  there  should  be  greater  cooperation 
to  implement  automatic  controls,  both  me- 
chanical and  data  handling,  and  to  improve 
car  control. 

5.  New  passenger  technology  and  greater 
coordination  between  railroad  and  highway 
movement  of  traffic  should  be  developyed. 

6.  Because  the  application  of  new  technol- 
ogy creates  substantial  problems  of  human 
welfare  in  institution  practices,  new  con- 
sultation facilities  should  be  set  up  to  pro- 
mote continuing  discussion  of  such  problems 
between  the  railroads  and  the  brotherhoods. 
B    National  tranajxntation  policy  with  regard 

to  the  future  of  the  railroads 

1.  The  new  labor  manfigement  consulta- 
tion facilities  recommended  above  should 
work  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
transportation  policy  to  cover  rates,  tariffs, 
employment,  national  emergency  needs,  and 
related  matters. 

2.  Nondiscrlmnatory  tax  policies  affecting 
railroads  should  be  applied  on  local.  State, 
and  Federal  levels. 

3.  National  transportation  policy  should 
provide  for  greater  reliance  on  competition, 
less  on  regulation.  Specifically  the  conferees 
endorsed  the  suggestions  in  President  Ken- 
nedys  message  of  1962  for  few  regulations 
in  order  to  free  the  railroads  to  compete  in 
the  marketplace. 

4.  In  reviewing  mergers,  governmental 
agencies  must  reach  Judgments  based  prin- 
cipally on  criteria  of  social  costs.  Although 
increased  size  may  lead  to  lower  costs  In 
some  cases,  other  criteria  of  economic  welfare 
must  also  be  considered,  such  as  the  effect 
on  communities.  Income,  employment,  and 
entry  Into  Industry. 

5  It  is  of  critical  importance  to  the  rail- 
road industry  and  to  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  that  decisions  on  rate  cases  by  regula- 
tory agencies  be  rendered  more  promptly 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

6  The  national  transportation  census,  now 
under  a  pilot  study  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  should  be  expanded  by  adequate 
funds  to  a  full  and  continuing  program. 

7  Railroad  management  and  labor  should 
cooperate  through  the  Instrumentalities 
heretofore  recommended  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  transportation  policy,  di- 
rected toward  the  Improvement  and  expan- 
sion of  railroad  services  and  employment 
opportunities,  all  geared  to  the  national 
public  Interest. 


C.  Emergency  national  transportation 

1 .  Responsible  goTemment  agencies  should 
research  more  fully  the  need  for  specialized 
equipment  and  the  capctclty  off  the  railroads 
under  emergency  conditions,  and  should 
work  out  any  remedial  solutions  needed,  in- 
cluding financing. 

3.  Railroad  management  and  labor  union 
representatives  should  meet  often  to  discuss 
emergency  transportation  needs. 

D.  Railroad  industry  financing 

1.  Because  present  railroad  depreciation 
practices  are  delaying  optimum  use  of  tech- 
nological capabilities,  and  so  that  railroads 
can  modernize  and  improve  their  services, 
the  industry  should  attempt  to  secure  Oov- 
ernment  permission  to  depreciate  property 
for  tax  purposes  in  a  way  that  will  reflect 
economic  and  technological  obsolescence 
comparable  to  practices  prevalent  in  other 
industries. 

2.  Railroads  should  be  permitted  to  treat 
all  improvements  to  physical  plant  and  right- 
of-way  as  depreciable  items  in  order  to  pro- 
vide treatment  comparable  to  the  Industrial 
economy. 

3.  Independent  outside  accountants  should 
be  retained  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  study  railroad  accounting  procedures 
as  used  for  tax  and  regulatory  purposes,  to- 
gether with  their  effect  on  reported  railroad 
profits,  in  order  to  bring  these  procedures 
in  line  with  accounting  practices  in  other 
industries 

E    Railroad  marketing  and  services 

1.  More  railroads  must  establish  effective, 
knowledgeable  marketing  programs  closely 
coordinated  with  other  railroad  depart- 
ments. Marketing  has  been  the  moet  ne- 
glected area  of  the  railroad  Industry.  Only 
in  the  last  half  dozen  years  have  railroads 
become  aware  of  the  Importance  of  market- 
ing to  their  general  welfare  and  their  long- 
term  viability. 

2.  Railroads  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
beginning  of  a  new  customer-oriented  philos- 
ophy in  providing  specialized  services  for 
customer  needs.  This  area  of  customer 
orientation  should  be  recognized  as  the  con- 
cern of  everyone  connected  with  the  railroad 
industry.  For  effective  implementation  of 
this  philosophy  the  railroads  should  adopt 
the  most  sophisticated  forms  of  modern  mar- 
keting organization  and  practices,  such  as 
sustained  market  research,  product  line 
marketing  management,  effective  advertising, 
and  public  relations. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  individual  efforts  of 
management  and  labor  to  Improve  the  pub- 
lic Image  of  railroading  as  an  industry,  there 
should  be  coordinated  effort  between  labor 
and  management  to  the  same  end. 

4.  Care  must  be  taken  to  assure  that  spe- 
cial purpose  car  acquisition  programs  are 
geared  to  the  long-term  requirements  of  the 
shippers,  and  that  such  programs  generate 
sufficient  profit  over  the  long  period  to  Jus- 
tify the  Investment. 


Gov.  Munoz  Marin's  Tribate  to  tbc  Peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 


OF    IfXW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  I,  1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 


leagues a  letter  by  Qov.  Luis  Mufioi 
Marin,  of  Puerto  Rico,  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  August  27 
1964.  Gov.  Luis  Mufioz  Marin's  letter  b 
a  great  and  well-deserved  tribute  to  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  Governor 
points  out,  "the  epic  of  Puerto  Rico  In 
the  last  25  years  is  not  that  of  one  man 
or  of  a  few  men.  but  of  a  whole  people 
rising  to  a  great  challenge,  deploying 
enormous  energy  and  creativity  to  break 
out  of  the  vicious  circle  of  underdevelop- 
ment.' I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  eloquent  letter: 
The  Governor's  letter  follows: 

Epic   or  Puerto  Rico     Governor  Pays  Txn- 

UTX  TO  Energy  or  Islandois.  US  Backing 
To  the  EnrroR 

Your  very  generous  editorial  ("Mufios 
Marin  Steps  Down,"  Aug.  18)  Is  one  which 
I  will  cherish  Allow  me  to  point  out  tixst 
the  epic  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  last  25  yesn 
is  not  that  of  one  man,  or  of  a  few  men,  but 
of  a  whole  people  rising  to  a  greet  challenge, 
deploying  enormous  energy  and  creativity  to 
break  out  of  the  vicious  circle  of  under- 
development 

And  If  there  is  one  thing  of  which  I  sm 
Intensely  proud,  it  Is  that  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
people  have  done  this  without  resorting  to 
the  constraints  of  regimentation  cw  the  trap- 
pings of  dictatorship.  They  have  dramat- 
ically raised  their  own  living  standards  while 
actually  reinforcing  democratic  processM 
and  in  complete  resjject  of  the  fundamentsl 
dignity  of  people. 

Their  great  accomplishments  to  date  would 
have  have  Impossible  without  the  under- 
standing and  support  of  our  fellow  citizens 
in  the  United  States,  who  have  had  the  vision 
and  confidence  to  Invest  In  Puerto  Rico  in 
the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  not  Just  eco- 
nomically but  also  spiritually.  I  believe  they 
can  be  equally  gratified  and  proud  of  the 
fruitful  results  already  visible,  which  I  am 
certain  will  be  increasingly  evident  under 
the  leadership  of  a  most  able  and  dedicated 
man.  Roberto  Sanchez. 

CREATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

Contemplating  the  great  challenges  now 
facing  the  United  States,  Senator  J.  W.  Pttl- 
BRicHT  recently  stated:  "We  must  strive.  In 
the  face*  of  unprecedented  need,  toward  un- 
precedented acts  of  political  creativity  •  •  • 
we  must  move  toward  broadening  forms  of 
association  more  nearly  appropriate  to  the 
interdependence  of  the  world  than  the  sover- 
eign Nation-State." 

I  submit  that  the  experience  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Puerto  Rico 
in  Just  such  a  creative  association  may  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  most  significant  political 
events  of  our  century.  The  Commonwealth 
relationship  has  certainly  already  shown  that 
when  two  peoples  share  a  common  passion 
for  democracy  and  the  dignity  of  man.  they 
cannot  only  differ  In  their  cultural  back- 
ground, but  also  draw  mutual  strength  and 
advantages  from  these  differences. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  Important  lesson, 
not  only  for  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico,  but  for  men  everywhere  who  seek  to 
adapt  appropriate  political  Institutions  to  s 
world  which  technology  has  shrunk  to  a  i>otnt 
where  all  men  are  next  door  neighbors. 

I  also  believe  that  in  such  political  crea- 
tivity lies  the  best  hope  for  graduating  from 
the  straitjacket  of  19th-century  style  na- 
tionalism, thereby  establishing  a  new  and  far 
more  propitious  base  for  achieving  the  great- 
est of  all  needs :  world  peace. 

Luis  Muftoz  MarIn. 

San  Juan,  PM  ,  August  24,  1964. 
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Non-Serrice-CoBnectei!  PensioB  Proframs 
For  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  1, 1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Sjaeaker.  the  recent 
enactment  by  the  House  of  H.R.  1927 
was  an  important  step  forward  In  equal- 
izing veterans'  benefits  for  those  who 
served  in  all  wars.  One  of  the  most  fore- 
slghted  men  who  are  concerned  about 
protecting  the  Interests  of  those  who 
fought  for  our  country  is  Melvin  D.  Eddy, 
national  senior  vice  commander  of  the 
Veterans  of  World  War  I.  No  one  worked 
any  harder  to  bring  about  new  legisla- 
tion in  this  field.  This  spring,  for  ex- 
ample, he  testified  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  this  prob- 
lem. In  view  of  the  passage  of  recent 
legislation  and  in  view  of  Mr.  Eddy's  un- 
tiring efforts.  I  think  It  would  be  appro- 
priate to  include  Mr.  Eddy's  statement  in 
the  CoNCRBSsiowAL  Record: 

Stat«i»ekt  bt  Melvin  D.  Eddt 

Mr.  Chainnsji  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  sinoerely  apprecUte  the  opportunity 
to  present  a  statement  relative  to  proposed 
legislation  concerning  non-servlce-connected 
pension  for  veterans.  I  would  Uke  to  say 
that  this  committee  is  to  be  commended  in 
its  concern  for  the  problems  of  veterans, 
especially  the  veterans  of  World  War  I  and.'or 
widows  and  dependents. 

Realizing  that  there  are  over  150  bills  per- 
taining to  veterans,  widows,  and  dependents 
benefits,  I  as  a  veteran  of  World  War  I  serv- 
ing overseas,  am  naturally  concerned  with 
veterans  problems  and  the  bill  H.R.  2332, 
sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
organization  and  Introduced  by  the  Honor- 
able Congressman  Winfield  K.  Denton. 

This  bUl,  as  you  know,  is  an  attempt  to 
provide  a  separate  and  distinct  pension  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  or  widows;  an 
Increase  over  section  8  of  the  Economy  Act. 
as  well  as  increasing  the  payments  under 
Public  Law  86-211  to  $100  a  month  for  vet- 
erans and  $75  a  month  to  widows  who  qualify 
under  the  proTlsion  of  92,400  for  a  single 
veteran  or  widow,  and  $3,600  to  be  paid  for  a 
married  veteran,  widow  with  dependents,  or 
a  single  veteran  with  dependents.  This  bill 
Is  only  a  velilcle  and  can  be  amended  or 
added  to  by  the  members  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  or  by  the  Members  of  the 
full  Congress  when  they  are  given  the  privi- 
lege to  decide  its  merits. 

After  exploring  all  possible  avenues  of  get- 
ting the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
make  a  report  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  after  a  statement  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  that 
no  further  hearings  were  needed  on  HJl.  2332 
because  the  committee  had  all  the  Informa- 
tion and  facts  it  needed.  It  was  finaJly  re- 
lucuntly  decided  to  file  a  discharge  petition. 
In  view  of  the  advanced  age  of  the  veterans 
of  World  War  I.  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
diminishing  In  greater  numbers  every  year, 
we  had  hoped  that  Congress  would  provide 
something  now.  before  It  is  too  late. 

Never  can  It  be  said  that  I.  as  a  veteran 
of  World  War  I,  would  hinder  any  benefits, 
hospitalization,  nursing  care  for  veterans, 
widows  or  dep>endents,  or  In  fact  parents  or 
dependents  of  veterans  who  have  given  their 
lives  for  their  country. 

Regardless  of  any  statements  made  trying 
to  discredit  the  veterans  of  World  War  I  m 


the  newspapers  as  Treasury  raiders,  I  wish 
to  state  that  the  veterans  of  World  War  I 
are  a  proud  segment  of  this  great  country, 
having  served  our  Nation  in  1917-18,  sup- 
plied our  sons  and  daughters  in  World  War 
II  and  Korea,  and  our  grandchildren  in  the 
cold   war  In  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

Our  desire  to  obtain  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct benefit  program  is  not  merely  to  set 
ourselves  up  as  a  special  group,  as  has  been 
stated  so  many  times.  It  Is  based  on  the  tra- 
ditions and  history  of  this  Nation  from 
George  Washington's  time,  and  up  to  the 
present. 

No  one  can  deny  that  it  was  the  veterans 
of  World  War  I  who  made  It  possible  for 
the  veterans  m  World  War  II  to  receive  the 
GI  bill  of  rights  and  later  the  Korean  vet- 
erans No  one  to  my  knowledge  has  ever 
questioned  or  suggested  that  these  veterans 
were  not  put  in  a  separate  and  distinct  class. 
Suffice  It  to  say  we  are  proud  that  our  sons 
did  not  have  to  sell  apples  to  exist,  nor  tiave 
they  had  to  march  on  Washington  for 
recognition. 

We  were  criticized  because  other  veterans 
organizations  did  not  support  our  program. 
with  the  implication  there  that  It  would 
have  been  better  for  us  to  remain  with  the 
old  established  organizations.  Basically,  the 
reason  for  forming  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  United  States  of  America  was 
to  create  a  media  through  which  the  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  could  meet  together  to 
discuss  and  to  resolve  the  problems  Immedi- 
ately concerning  themselves  and  peculiar  to 
their  situation  as  veterans  of  a  war  that  is 
almost  forgotten,  an  organization  which 
would  speak  up  and  would  try  to  formulate 
programs,  both  legislative  and  otherwise, 
which  would  be  of  immediate  help  to  the  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  and  their  families. 
These  activities  were  not  practical  In  a  group 
containing  younger  veterans,  who.  as  you 
know,  have  no  time  for  the  older  generation. 

I  earnestly  trust  tliat  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  will  consider  HJl. 
2332. 

Thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity  to 
present  my  views  concerning  non -service- 
connected  pensions. 


thsU  does  the  most  to  arm  us — econom- 
ically, militarily,  and  philosophically — in 
our  fight  against  the  forces  of  world 
communism. 

Free   Enterfrisz   Dat 

A  Joint  resolution  has  been  Introduced  in 
the  House  at  Washington  to  designate  Oc- 
tober 5,  annually,  as  Free  Enterprise  Day. 

In  introducing  the  resolution.  Congress- 
man Fan)  ScHWENGEL  of  Iowa  reminded  his 
colleagues  that  he  had  spoken  to  them  last 
year  of  "a  grassroots  movement"  in  Pal- 
mouth  toward  observance  of  a  Free  Enter- 
prise Day. 

In  the  Interim,  he  said,  he  had  given  much 
thought  to  the  subject  and  had  talked  to 
a  number  of  American  businessmen  on  the 
topic. 

"They  agree  with  me."  Schwkngei.  said 
"that  free  enterprise  Is  an  Idea  and  an  Ideal 
that  needs  to  be  much  better  imderstood 
and  apiH-eclated  In  America." 

Congressman  Schwtengel  described  free 
enterprise — ^freedom  of  movement  of  goods 
and  men — as  an  American  fifth  great  free- 
dom. The  other  great  freedcMns,  of  course, 
are  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  erf  religion, 
freedom  from  want,  and  freedom  from  fear. 

The  Congressman  termed  free  enterprise 
as  a  "fundamental  idea  underlying  our 
greatness  as  a  nation." 

Besides  the  Falmouth  grassroots  move- 
ment, the  Cape  lias  another  major  inter- 
est in  free  enterprise — the  Ai>tucxet  Trading 
Post  in  Boiu-ne.  regarded  by  many  as  the 
birthplace  of  free  enterprise  in  America. 

It  would  be  fitting  if.  centuries  later,  the 
Cape  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  region  which 
gave  Impetus  to  a  nationally  proclaimed 
Free  Enterprise  Dey. 


Free  Enterprwe  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  1,  1964 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  an  editorial  from  the  pages  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Times,  which  will 
recall  to  them  a  commendable  resolu- 
tion filed  by  the  distingtiished  Member, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwen- 
GEL],  designed  to  give  official  recognition 
to  the  fifth  of  our  great  freedoms. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  American  tra- 
dition of  free  enteprise,  a  system  which 
has  done  more  than  anything  else  to 
make  this  the  greatest  Nation  in  man's 
history. 

Representing  the  birthplace  of  Ameri- 
can free  enterprise,  the  historic  Aptucxet 
Trading  Post  In  Bourne,  Mass.,  I  whole- 
heartedly sup]X)rt  this  resolution  calling 
for  the  designation  of  October  5,  each 
year,  as  Free  Enterprise  Day.  It  would 
be  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  great  concept 
most  often  attacked  by  our  ideological 
enemies  and  the  feature  of  our  society 


Firm  Vietnam  Decision  Overdne 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or   IflCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  1.  1964 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
believe  the  American  i>eople  generally 
recognize  the  difBcultles  imder  which  our 
Government,  as  the  leading  world  power 
and  main  target  of  Communist  hostility, 
must  operate  in  the  area  of  international 
relations.  Our  people  have  acceped  their 
burden  of  heavy  taxation,  of  disappoint- 
ment and  frustration  over  military  re- 
verses, and  also  tragic  sunnouncements  of 
casualties  with  admirable  fortitude. 
They  ask  only  that  their  sacrifices  serve 
a  worthwhile  purpose;  point  toward  an 
attainable  goal.  But  they  do  object  to 
pouring  tax  dollars,  and  American  lives, 
into  a  bottomless  quicksand,  in  Asia,  in 
Africa,  or  anywhere  else.  Evidence  of 
dissatisfaction  with  a  policy  that  accepts 
a  long-dra\nTi-out  and  costly  stalemate  is 
contained  in  an  editorial  published  in  the 
State  Journal,  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  August 
25.  1964. 

By  unanimous  consent  and  under  leave 
to  ext^d  my  remarks  I  would  like  to 
include  this  temperate,  reasoned  state- 
ment of  what  I  believe  is  the  present  at- 
titude of  most  Americans  toward  our  op- 
erations and  policies  in  Vietnam: 
Firm  Vtetwam  Decision  bt  United  States  Is 
Long  Ovnu>UE 

A    Central    Intelligence    Agency     officer's 
"serioiu  doubt  Ui&t  victory  can  be  won"  in 
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South  Vietnam  probably  Is  shared  by  many 
other  Americans  In  spite  of  the  optimistic 
views  expressed  from  time  to  time  by  varloua 
spolcesmen  for  the  Johnson  administration. 

The  conclusion  that  no  military  end  to  the 
war  against  the  Ck>mmunl8t  guerrillas  in 
the  southeast  Asian  country  Is  In  sight  was 
voiced  by  Wlllard  Matthias,  a  member  of  the 
CIA's  Board  of  National  Estimates,  in  a 
June  8  paper  on  "Trends  in  the  World  Situa- 
tion- 
Matthias  said  at  that  time  that  the  Com- 
munist Vietcong  had  stepped  up  their  offen- 
sive while  the  counterguerriUa  effort  "con- 
tinues to  flounder"  under  poor  prosecution 
by  the  Saigon  Government. 

In  other  words,  the  trend  In  the  part  of 
the  world  situation  In  South  Vietnam  was  un- 
favorable, In  Matthias'  view,  ae  of  last  June. 
There  are  no  Indications  It  Is  any  better 
now. 

Stating  that  "the  guerrilla  war  In  South 
Vietnam  Is  in  Its  5th  year  and  no  end 
appears  In  sight,"  Matthias  continued: 

"The  political  mistakes  of  the  Diem  re- 
gime Inhibited  the  effective  prosecution  of 
the  war,  which  Is  really  more  of  a  political 
contest  than  a  military  operation,  and  led  to 
the  regime's  destruction. 

"The  counterguerriUa  effort  continues  to 
flounder,  partly  because  of  the  inherent 
difficulty  of  the  problem,  and  partly  because 
Diem '8  successors  have  not  yet  demoi.strated 
the  leadership  and  the  Inspiration  necessary." 

The  CIA  official  said  there  Is  a  chance  that 
future  development  "could  lead  to  some  kind 
of  negotiated  settlement  based  upon  neutrali- 
zation," an  idea  that  has  been  advanced  by 
French  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  but 
coolly  received  by  the  U.S.  administration, 

Matthias  also  said  continued  large-scale 
JJS.  support  of  the  antlguerrlUa  campaign 
and  an  end  to  "further  political  deteriora- 
tion within  South  Vietnam"  could  at  least 
achieve  "a  prolonged  stalemate   ' 

Neither  alternative  Is  palatable  for  the 
administration,  some  of  whose  spokesmen, 
following  repeated  but  apparently  futile 
visits  to  the  strife-torn  country,  concede  that 
the  struggle  will  be  long  and  hard  but  hold 
out  hope  for  eventual  victory. 

The  CIA  officer's  60-page  assessment  of  the 
situation  was  made  available  by  administra- 
tion sources  when  they  learned  it  would  be 
published  In  a  Chicago  newspaper. 

This  raises  the  question  of  whether  It 
would  ever  have  been  made  known  to  the 
American  people  upon  the  Initiative  of  an 
administration  which  does  not  share,  pub- 
licly at  least,  the  pessimistic  views  expressed 
by  Matthias. 

One  thing  Is  clear.  The  unsatisfactory 
situation  In  South  Vietnam  confronts  the 
administration  with  the  responsibility  of  de- 
ciding without  more  delay  upon  a  policy  de- 
signed to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion or  to  accept  a  policy  of  neutraliza- 
tion, unattractive  as  the  latter  alternative 
may  be. 

As  we  see  it,  the  administration  should 
make  a  determined  effort  to  avoid  a  pro- 
longed stalemate  In  which  Americans  would 
continue  to  die  and  more  millions  of  dollars 
In   US    resources  would  be  expended 


Nuclear  Nary  and  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  1.  1964 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
3.  I  reported  to  the  Hoiose  that  the  first 
nuclear  task  force  of  the  U.S.  Navy  had 


begun  a  world  cruise  on  July  31.  My  re- 
marks prompted  the  Boston  Traveler  on 
August  12,  1904,  to  publish  an  editorial 
on  "Mobility  at  Sea"  which  I  believe 
merits  the  attention  of  my  colleagues:  so 
I  consider  it  a  pleasure  to  insert  it  in 
the  RicoRD. 

In  addition,  I  am  Including  another 
editorial  which  was  published  In  the 
Boston  Traveler  5  days  later,  on  Au- 
gust 17.  This  one,  entitled  "Passing  Us 
at  Sea,"  Is  almost  a  sequel  to  the  "first — 
because,  as  the  second  editorial  stresses, 
history  has  proved  that  our  superiority 
in  fighting  ships  must  be  supported  by  a 
strong  merchant  marine.  Indeed,  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  may  soon  have  a  pro- 
gram, long  overdue,  to  assure  that  needed 
balance. 

As  the  second  editorial  says — 
Somehow  the  message  must  be  put  across 
In  Washington,  that  the  Russians  are  out  to 
control  the  seas. 

Yes,  somehow  this  message  must  im- 
press us  all  of  the  Importance  of 
strengthening  our  merchant  marine  as 
well  as  ever  Improving  our  nuclear  and 
conventionally  powered  Navy. 

Also,  Mr*"  Speaker,  I  trust  that  those 
who  read  these  Boston  Traveler  editorials 
will  not  overlook  the  concern  expressed 
about  the  possible  closing  of  our  naval 
shipyards  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  the 
other  aspects  of  American  seapower. 
The  editorials  follow: 

MoBn.rrT   at  Sea 

(Editorial   In   the   Boston  Traveler.   Aug    12. 

1964) 

Early  last  week.  Representative  Wilxjam  H 
Bates,  reminded  his  colleagues  in  Congress 
that  the  Navy  has  Just  dispatched  the  world  s 
flrst  nuclear-powered  task  force  on  a  round- 
the-world  cruise 

He  linked  this  event  with  the  fact  of  giv- 
ing "assurance  to  people  everywhere  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  be  supreme 
as  a  maritime  nation." 

The  start  of  the  cruise  drew  little  public 
attention,  for  It  took  place  on  July  31  when 
virtually  everybody's  Interest  was  pinned  on 
the  successful  moon  shot  of  Ranger  7.  But 
while  the  rocket  was  getting  the  big  play. 
the  nuclear  warships  Enterprise,  Long  Beach, 
and  Bainbridge  departed  from  Gibralter 
During  the  next  2  months,  they  will  cover 
30.000  miles  and  circle  the  earth  without  re- 
fueling. 

The  fact  that  our  nuclear  ships  are  en- 
gaged on  such  a  voyage  in  one  part  of  the 
world  while  conventional  ships  of  ours  are 
engaged  in  a  shooting  fracas  half  a  world 
away,  in  Tonkin  Gulf,  should  provide  solid 
evidence  to  all  nations  of  our  maritime  mo- 
bility and  supremacy.  We  have  the  ability 
to  go  anywhere  at  any  time  with  whatever 
sea  p>ower  Is  needed  to  keep  the  peace. 

Our  task,  though,  is  to  maintain  that  su- 
premacy and  keep  It  revitalized. 

That  cannot  be  done  if  we  go  around  off 
handedly  wiping  out  naval  shipyards.  If  we 
are  to  keep  mobile  at  sea.  we  must  retain  the 
yards  that  make  that  mobility  possible — the 
Boston  yard,  for  example,  which  has  put  the 
guided  missile  cruiser  Boston  In  shape  for 
her  present  critical  duties  In  the  tense  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  demands  for  our  seagoing  Influence 
come  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  Naval 
shipyards  keep  that  Influence  at  the  ready 

Passing  Us  at  Sea 

[Prom  the  Boston  (Mass  )   Traveler,  Aug    17, 

19641 

There  is  a  strange  bllndspot  In  our  na- 
tional   attitude    toward    Soviet   Russia    that 


causes  us  to  blink  at  her  threatening  growth 
as  a  great  maritime  power. 

We  seem  to  see  imperative  Importance  la 
defeating  the  Russians  at  everything  frota 
wheat  production  to  the  Olympic  high  hur- 
dles but  we  look  with  Indifference  at  the  fact 
that  they're  about  to  pass  us  on  the  oceanic 
trade  lines 

Today,  with  1.075  ships,  the  Soviet  mer- 
chant marine  ranks  fourth  in  the  world 
They  plan  to  top  us  In  merchant  tonnage  by 
1966.  and  then  to  double  that  tonnage  by 
1971.  Anyone  who  thinks  that  they  won't  do 
this  is  Invited  to  chew  on  the  fact  that  today 
they  are  building  350  new  merchant  sblpi 
while  we  are  building  35. 

Meanwhile  our  Navy  remains  the  strongest 
In  history,  but  the  Soviet  naval  strength  U 
climbing  rapidly.  This  climb  began  in  1988, 
when  Stalin  announced  plans  to  make  Ru«J 
sla  a  great  sea  power.  His  answer  to  opposi- 
tion from  conservative  Russian  admirals  was 
to  have  six  of  them  lined  up  and  shot. 

But  despite  our  superiority  in  fighting 
ships,  we  have  learned  from  our  history  that 
a  navy  In  time  of  war  must  have  the  support 
of  a  strong  merchant  marine.  Today  our 
merchant  marine  is  sick  and  getting  sicker. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  particularly  alarm- 
ing to  us  here  in  New  Englftnd,  where  VS. 
seapower  was  born,  for  we  understand  better 
than  most  Americans  the  importance  of 
maritime  leadership.  We  can  foresee  the  eco- 
nomic shock  that  will  result  If  that  leader- 
ship passes  to  the  Soviets,  permitting  them  to 
control  shipping  rates  and  labor  costs. 

Somehow  the  message  must  be  put  acroM 
In  Washington,  that  the  Russians  are  out  to 
control  the  seas. 

Kenneth  E.  BeLleu,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  puts  it  this  way:  "The  peaceful- 
looking  Soviet-bloc  merchabt  ship  as  an  in- 
strument of  the  decisive  military,  political,  or 
economic  Importance  now  looms  large  and 
lethal.  Our  merchant  marine  Is  not  prepared 
to  meet  the  challenge  and.  worse,  it  gives 
little  sign  of  Improving" 

Meanwhile  we  talk  about  shutting  down 
shipyards 


Lost  Youngsters  Fonnd  by  Salesnun 
Volanteer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  D.  R.  (BILLY)  MATTHEWS 

or    FLOKIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  1.  1964 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
often  in  this  day  and  time  we  read  about 
tragedy  and  not  often  enough  do  we  hear 
about  the  unselfishness  of  many  of  our 
citizens  who  make  it  possible  for  trage- 
dies to  be  averted.  In  my  home  city  of 
Gainesville,  Fla..  recently  three  little 
boys  were  lost  in  a  dense  scrub  near  their 
home.  An  army  of  pollct;  and  volunteer  • 
workers  turned  out  to  search  for  the 
boys,  but  they  were  found  by  Tom  Nobles, 
a  salesman  who  had  no  official  connec- 
tion with  the  searching  party.  Hearing 
about  the  efforts  to  find  the  boys,  Mr. 
Nobles  volunteered  because,  in  his  words, 
•'I  felt  a  part  of  the  Highland  Court 
Manor  community." 

I  am  sure  the  little  boys  and  their  par- 
ents and  friends  will  never  forget  the  un- 
selfishness of  a  fellow  citizen  who  wanted 
to  help  neighbors  In  need.  I  enclose  the 
complete  article  about  this  historic  event 


as  It  appeared  in  the  Gainesville  Daily 
Sun,  Oalneflville.  Fla..  July  7,  1964. 
The  editorial  follows: 

IX)ST    YOXJNGBTKRS    FOTJND     BT     SALESMAN 
VOLUNTm 

(By  Jim  McGuirk) 
Three  little  boys — lost  in  dense  scrub  near 
their  Highland  Court  Manor  home  since  early 
yesterday  evening — were  foiind  safe  and  hun- 
gry Just  after  9  o'clock  this  morning. 
.  The  boys  are  Tim,  Tom,  and  Dennis  Weber, 
sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  Weber  of  2817 
Northeast  12th  Street.  Tim  and  Tom  are 
7-year-old  twins;  yesterday  was  Dennis'  fifth 
birthday. 

An  army  of  police  and  volunteer  workers — 
including  two  airplanes — turned  out  for  the 
search,  but  the  boys  were  actually  found  by 
Tom  Nobles,  a  salesman  who  heard  about  the 
search  on  the  radio  thU  morning  and  volun- 
teered "l>ecau8e  I  felt  a  part  of  the  Highland 
Court  Manor  community." 

Nobles,  31,  of  2841  Northeast  10th  Drive, 
a  sales  representative  for  Ring  Power  Corp.. 
■aid  he  Just  moved  here  last  week. 

He  had  already  started  for  work  when  he 
heard  at  the  missing  boys,  Nobles  said. 

"I  feel  like  it  is  my  community  now  and 
I  want  to  do  my  part,"  he  said. 

So  he  went  back  home,  changed  clothes, 
and  Joined  OalneevlUe  Police  Officer  Kenneth 
Brown  in  another  seso-ch  of  extremely  dense 
brush  that  had  already  been  combed  the 
night  t)efore  by  rescue  workers. 

Searchers  had  continuously  found  them- 
selves unable  to  penetrate  a  mass  of  scrub 
palmetto  and  brush  between  the  Highland 
Court  Manor  Pool  near  the  Weber  home  and 
North  Main  Street. 

"I  sat  down  to  rest,"  Nobles  continued, 
when  a  police  car  with  a  public  address  sys- 
tem cruised  by,  calling  out  the  names  of  the 
children. 

"I  heard  some  kids  yell — It  was  faint.— I 
thought  maybe  It  was  some  other  kids  play- 
ing around,"  Nobles  said. 

Then  the  loudspeaker  called  the  boys 
names  again  and  once  more  Nobles  heard  a 
faint  answer. 

"I  walked  in  that  direction  and  Just  for  the 
heck  of  It  I  called  out. 

"They  weren't  20  feet  from  me." 
Even  though  they  had  spent  the  night 
alone  In  the  woods  and  were  scratched,  mos- 
quito-bitten,  and  red -eyed  from  crying,  the 
boys  were  cautious,  demanding  to  know  if 
Nobles  was  a  police  officer. 

Nobles  explained  himself — apparently  sat- 
isfactorily— to  the  boys,  caJled  for  Officer 
Brown  who  WM  nearby,  and  together  they 
brought  the  boys  out. 

The  boys'  father,  Dennis,  a  30-year-old 
graduate  student  of  the  University  of  Florida, 
said  the  boys  were  swimming  at  the  High- 
land Court  Manor  Pool  last  night  when  an- 
other of  the  Nobles'  six  children  told  them  to 
go  home. 

Instead,  they  went  on  what  was  apparently 
a  ••scouting  expedition"  of  the  woods  they'd 
been  warned  to  stay  out  of. 

Nobles  said  he  and  his  •wife.  Shirley,  got 
worried  by  7  and  spent  the  next  2  hours 
cruising  the  northeast  section  of  Gainesville 
hunting  the  boys. 

Police  help  was  called.  Lt.  Courtnay  A. 
Roberts  of  the  OalnesvUle  Police  Department 
said  his  entire  15-man  afternoon  shift  of 
offlcers  turned  out  voluntarily  at  midnight 
last  night  for  the  search. 

This  morning,  they  were  Joined  by  three  to 
four  carloads  of  men  from  the  Alachua 
County  sheriff's  office,  plus  two  settrch 
plajies  and  a  number  of  volunteer  workers 
like  Nobles. 

The  boys  weren't  found  last  night, 
although  rescuers  passed  within  feet  of  them, 
calling  their  names. 

•They  apparently  were  fast  asleep  from  ex- 
haustion," Roberts  theorized. 


This  morning,  thalr  father  said  tbej 
eating  eggs  and  toast,  red-eyed  trom  crying, 
and  suhdued. 

*^  guess  they're  been  ptmished  •dou|^'* 
he  said. 


Chicaf  o  Leads  World  m  UrbaH  Reacwal 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRAH  O'HARA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  1, 1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  the  p>eople  of  the 
district  I  represent  that  urban  renewal 
as  we  now  know  it  started  in  the  Hyde 
Park-Kenwood  community  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  Second  District.  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  national  attention 
that  currently  is  being  given  Chicago  in 
this  cormection. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  Include 
an  Associated  Press  dispatch  that  starts 
on  the  first  page  of  the  Baltimore  Sim  of 
August  31,  1964.  under  the  three-column 
headline  "Chicago's  Renewal  Pays  Way 
After  17  Years,  $210  Million."  The  dis- 
patch is  continued  on  page  3,  and  illus- 
trating the  text  is  a  four-column  cut  of 
Thomas  P.  Melone,  of  Chicago's  general 
plans  commission,  pointing  out  the  site 
of  Chicago's  civic  center  now  being  built 
in  the  downtown  area  as  part  of  the 
dynamic  plan  of  Mayor  Richard  Daley 
to  lure  suburbanites  back  into  town  and 
to  make  Chicago  the  model  city  of  the 
universe.  The  article  follows: 
Chicago's  RENrwAL  Pats  Wat  After  17 
Years,    $210   Million 

Chicago,  August  31. — After  17  years  and 
$210  million  urban  renewal  is  ikying  its  way 
in  Chicago.  As  an  added  bonus,  city  officials 
say,  it  is  bringing  suburbanites  back  to  the 
city  at  a  better  than  expected  pace. 

By  the  late  1940's,  Chicago's  white  citi- 
zens— like  millions  of  others  throughout  the 
country — were  streaming  to  the  suburbs 
while  slums  spread  in  their  wake.  Assessed 
tax  valuations  of  real  estate  and  tax  revenue 
were  dropping. 

The  battle  to  reverse  the  tide  began  in 
1947  with  the  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  conserva- 
tion project,  flrst  of  Its  kind  In  the  United 
States.  More  than  »36  million  m  city.  State, 
and  Federal  funds  was  spent  In  the  next  10 
years  to  build  new  homes  and  apartment 
buildings,  renovate  old  units  and  tear  down 
dilapidated  ones. 

THIRTT     PROJECTS     LATER 

Now,  30  projects  later,  city  (rfBcials  esti- 
mate that  the  developments,  which  extend 
into  almost  every  part  of  the  city,  eventually 
win  increase  the  valuation  of  the  involved 
real  estate  by  more  than  948  million. 

D.  E.  Mackelmann,  deputy  commissioner  of 
urban  renewal,  yesterday  estimated  the  m- 
crease  in  tax  yield  at  116  percent  since  the 
urban  renewal  programs  were  initiated.  The 
city  should  be  able  to  pay  off  the  millions 
invested  by  1975,  he  said. 

"Dont  forget,"  he  said,  "the  mcrease  in- 
cludes not  only  the  p^^ojects  which  are  de- 
veloped privately,  but  also  many  that  do  not 
Increase  the  tax  returns,  such  as  parks  and 
playgrounds.  But  nonprofit  community 
works  are  part  of  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram." 


raoM  psiVATx  fxtnds 

Pltu  the  public  funds,  an  estimated  half- 
Mllloci  dc^lara  has  bemi  Invested  m  the  f utiu-e 
Ohlcavo  from  private  funds  and  the  Cni- 
▼walty  of  PliTini*  which  hc^>es  Its  $160  mll- 
IlOD  i-year  Chicago  campus  will  be  ready  for 
daasroom  use  by  next  spring.  The  school 
will  occupy  a  106-acre  site  on  the  West  Side 
that  was  cleared  with  urban  renewal  funds. 

One  recent  urban  renewal  project  consid- 
ered a  glowing  success  Is  Carl  Sandbxirg  VU- 
lage,  striking  and  ultramodern  housing 
development  in  Old  Town,  a  near  North 
Side  area  known  for  its  quaint  shops,  hoxises, 
nightclubs  and  entertainment. 

■nie  village,  eventually  to  be  a  2,000-unlt 
development  with  six  27-ctar7  towers,  was 
constructed  by  a  real  estate  firm,  Arthur  Ru- 
bloff  &  Co.,  after  the  land  was  designated  a 
slum  and  cleared  with  urban  renewal  funds 

TRKMXNDOtrS    MARXgr 

Rubloff  &  Co.  bought  th«  16  acres  of  land 
In  1961  for  a  record  $9.17  a  square  foot. 

Stanley  Ooodfriend,  a  Rubloff  vice  presi- 
dent, said  12  percent  of  the  tenants  moved 
back  from  the  subiirbe  to  take  advantage  of 
"Intown  living"  atmosphere  of  the  village, 
with  Its  landscaped  plaeas  and  long  mails. 

"We  didn't  recJize  the  attraction  was  going 
to  be  as  big  as  it  ttimed  out  to  be,"  he  said. 
"There's  a  tremendous  market  if  you  can 
build  the  right  thing." 

Lewis  Hill,  assistant  urban  renewal  com- 
missioner, agrees.  "It's  working  out  better 
than  expected,"  he  said. 

ONE  OF  THREE 

"The  village  has  given  impetus  to  the 
whole  North  Side,  in  terms  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  remodeling,"  EUU  added.  "New 
high-rise  buUdings  are  going  up  east  of  It 
and  prices,  taxes  and  land  values  are  all  up." 

The  village,  named  for  the  poet  Carl  Stoid- 
burg,  is  one  of  three  major  building  develop- 
ments where  land  was  cleared  by  city  agen- 
cies and  developed  by  private  industry. 

The  others,  Prairie  Shores  and  Lake 
Meadows,  both  on  the  South  Side,  report  up 
to  10  percent  of  their  8,800  living  units  are 
occupied  by  former  suburban  dwellers.  And, 
Frank  Livingston,  manager  of  Prairie  Shores, 
says,  "the  figure  is  on  the  increase." 

Rents  In  the  developments  are  high,  rang- 
ing from  $85  to  $135  for  a  studio  apartment 
to  $210  to  $435  for  a  three-or  four-bedroom 
ixnit. 


Gaaranteed  Aimaal  Income 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

OF    OKESOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  1,  1964 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  m.y  remarks,  I  submit 
herewith  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Ingalls,  of  the  Corvallls  Gazette  Times. 
Corvallls,  Or  eg.,  entitled  "Guaranteed 
Annual  Income,"  which  I  believe  will  be 
of  Interest  to  Members  of  the  House : 
Guaranteed  Annttal  Incomx 

Social  security  benefiU  are  going  to  be 
increased — and  they  should  toe.  Mmtary  pay 
has  been  mcreased — and  it  should  have  been. 
Most  Federal  workers  have  received  an  in- 
crease— and  many  of  them  should  have  had 
one.  Now,  what  is  next?  Well,  it  won't  come 
this  year  and  It  may  not  come  In  the  next 
five,  but  there  is  considerable  talk  among 
the  extreme  liberals  for  a  guaranteed  annual 
Income. 

And  what  is  a  guaranteed  annual  income? 
The  figure  now  being  discussed  Is  $3,000  and 
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It    goes    to    everrone — more    tbaa    that    for 
some — whether  they  work  or  not. 

The  idea  U  that  computers  and  labor- 
saying  nuurhlnee  are  deetaroylng  }oIm  faster 
than  the  economy  creates  thezn.  This  pron^ 
Ises.  according  to  these  dreaniers.  two  dU- 
astroxie  results:  (1)  "catastrophic  social  ten- 
sions because  of  conflict  between  society's 
stress  on  wcvk  and  the  disappearance  of 
Jobs."  and  (2)  'a  big  econoculc  slump  soon, 
partly  caused  by  joblessness,  partly  by  other 
imbalances." 

The  money  to  pay  for  Uie  guaranteed  an- 
nual Income  is  to  come  from  a  drastically  cut 
defense  budget.  This  In  turn  is  to  be  pos- 
sible because  of  a  far-reaching  disarmament 
program.  (Wonder  if  Russia  will  cooperate?) 
The  cost  at  the  program  Is  estimated  to  be 
$11  billion  a  year — a  large  share  of  this  would 
go  to  the  poor,  especially  to  Negroes. 

The  proponents  of  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come insist  thetr  main  concern  Is  for  the  in- 
dividual and  they  claim  there  is  only  one  way 
to  save  him:  relieve  him  completely  from  de- 
pendence on  the  machine,  pay  him  the 
guaranteed  annual  Income  to  do  the  things 
he  finds  rewarding,  "buUd  human  society 
outside  machine  society." 

This  whole  Idea  sounds  like  a  combination 
of  Marx  and  Preud — a  worse  mixture  we 
can't  Imagine.  "To  each  according  to  his 
needs."  Is  the  old  Marxist  Idea  and  now  It  Is 
to  be  reoutfltted  In  modern  dress  and  the 
cause  is  automation.  Preud  would  contend 
that  society  Is  the  cause  of  indlvld\ial  be- 
havior and  reaction  and  thus  all  of  us  are  to 
blame  because  many  will  not  be  able  to  sup- 
port themselves. 

It  has  yet  to  be  proven  that  automation 
will  cause  overwhelming  unemployment,  and 
most  economists  do  not  believe  that  any  big 
slump  is  in  the  cards. 

Get  ready,  though.  The  big  government 
boys,  the  regtmentatlonlsts.  and  the  leftists 
Insist  we  complete  oxir  drive  to  the  welfare 
state.  Han  the  workless  world.  Hall  to 
peaceful  coexistence  with  communism — until 
they  take  lis  over. 


Toward  Unlfomi  Time 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  1,  1964 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Invite  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  editorial 
from  the  Cape  Cod  Standard  Times  of 
August  22.  There  Is  certainly  a  great 
need  for  uniformity  of  time  throughout 
the  United  States  in  the  portion  of  the 
year  when  daylight  saving  time  is  in  ef- 
fect. The  disadvantages  of  our  present 
haphazard  system  are  multitudinous  and 
cause  needless  hardships  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  our  citizens.  It  is  important  that 
attention  be  given  by  Congress  to  this 
problem  before  another  svunmer  rolls 
around. 

TOWAXD  UNIrORU  TlMX 

The  Nation  flnally  seems  to  be  moving  to- 
ward settlement  ot  the  vexatious  daylight 
saving  time  problem.  Committees  In  both 
Houses  at  Congrew  have  approved  bills  that 
would  bring  some  order  out  of  the  present 
chaos. 

The  need  for  such  a  law  is  made  evident 
by  even  the  most  cursory  glance  at  the  situa- 
tion today.  Some  States  have  daylight  sav- 
ing time  In  the  rununer;  some  don't.  Som* 
communities  have  It;   some  dont.     Various 


plaoes  tbat  Ao  go  tm  daylight  saving  time 
s«aj-k  and  stop  It  at  different  times. 

The  bill  Just  moved  out  by  the  House  Ck>m- 
Bvarc*  Committee  U  aimed  at  creating  a 
imiform  time  system.  It  falls  short  o<  this 
because  States  and  communities  would  not 
be  forced  to  comply.  But  those  that  did  agree 
to  have  daylight  saving  time  would  have  it 
tmlformly,  from  the  !«wt  Sunday  in  April  to 
the  first  Sunday  In  October.  All  Federal 
agencies  and  Interstate  transportation  would 
be  required  to  comply. 

The  permissive  nature  of  the  bill,  so  far  as 
States  and  conununltles  are  concerned.  Is  Ita 
one  chief  flaw.  The  chances  are.  however, 
that  few  areas  would  hold  out  very  long 
against  the  obvious  advantages  of  uniform 
summer  time. 

This  legislation,  or  something  very  like  It. 
should  be  passed.  Enactment  In  the  closing 
days  of  this  session  Is  unlikely,  but  there  is 
a  good  chance  that  a  new  summer  time  law 
can  be  placed  on  the  books  before  next 
spring. 


The  Poverty  Index 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

or    NEBRA.SKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  8.  1964 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Spealcer,  a 
short  time  ago  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  reported  that  Knox  County, 
one  of  30  coimtles  within  the  First  Ne- 
braska Congressional  District  I  repre- 
sent, was  the  r>oorest  in  the  State. 

The  Dei>artment  made  this  finding  on 
the  basis  of  a  statistical  chart  or  a  pov- 
erty index  rating  that  ticked  off  financial 
conditions  in  each  coimty.  The  chart 
was  compiled  by  the  Nebraska  State  Edu- 
cation Department's  school  lunch  ofiBce. 

The  following  quartiles  were  used  in 
compiling  the  poverty  index; 

Per  capita  index:  $1,385  or  less,  10 
points;  $1,386  to  $1,573.  5  points;  $1,574 
to  $1,780.  2  points:  $1,781  and  above,  0. 

Percent  of  household  under  $2,500  per 
year:  41.4  percent  and  more,  10  points: 
35.7  to  41.3.  5  points:  28.8  to  35.6,  2 
points;  28.7  and  less,  0. 

The  percentage  of  population  receiving 
public  assistance  was  added  to  the  above 
factors  to  arrive  at  the  poverty  Index. 

After  publication  of  the  index  many 
Nebraskans  were  suprised  to  find  them- 
selves suddenly  poor.  And  although  some 
of  our  agricultural  counties  are  not  roll- 
ing in  wealth,  they  do  not  believe  they 
are  poverty  stricken. 

As  a  consequence,  many  of  them  have 
expressed  sharp  disagreement  with  the 
USDA  findings  and  understandable  re- 
sentment. 

One  of  the  more  articulate  mediums 
through  which  this  resentment  was 
voiced  is  the  Norfolk  (Nebr.)  Daily  News. 
It  is  edited  by  a  former  Wa&hingtonlan 
Mr.  Emll  Reutzel.  Mr.  Reutzel  expe- 
rienced in  dealing  with  bureaucracies 
and  conscious  of  the  Democrat  effort  to 
measure  human  standards  by  slide  rule 
and  indexes,  speaks  out  against  this  prac- 
tice calling  attention  to  the  fallacy  in 
this  belief. 

Therefore,  under  permission  to  extend 
and  revise  my  remailLs  I  would  like  to 


offer  the  following  editorial  from  tbe 
Norfolk  (Nebr.)  Daily  News,  and  do  here- 
by  recommend  it  to  all  my  colleagues  for 
thoughtful  reading  and  contemplation 
The  editorial  follows: 

The  Povkrtt  Index 

While  the  people  in  Nebraska's  prime  agrl- 
cultural  areas  are  not  rolling  in  greenbacks 
neither  are  they  destitute.  As  a  consequeiwe! 
they  are  likely  to  be  sxirprlsed  at  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  listing  which  Indicate* 
them  to  be  poverty  stricken. 

A  special  poverty  Index  prepared  by  USDA 
shows  Knox  County  to  be  the  moet  destitute 
In  Nebraska.  It  ranks  highest  on  the  seals  of 
the  poor.  And  while  there  is  hardly  a  year 
when  crops,  or  prices.  In  some  areas  of  that 
vast  county  couldn't  be  Improved  upon,  the 
area  has  enough  well-maintained  farmsteads 
and  good-looking  towns  to  make  the  poverty 
label  ridiculous. 

If  America's  poverty  were  of  the  category 
of  Knox  County's,  the  Nation  would  Indeed 
be  In  an  enviable  position. 

USDA's  chart — prepared  on  the  basis  of 
financial  conditions  to  determine  eligibility 
of  schools  for  the  Federal  hot  lunch  subsidy— 
also  lists  other  Nebraska  counties  In  thU 
area  on  the  poverty  side  of  the  scale.  Amoof 
the  counties  so  listed  tu-e  Antelope,  Boone, 
Cedar.  Holt,  Pierce,  and  Stanton. 

It  Is  likely  that  the  poverty  tag  will  be 
accepted  more  with  resentment  than  with 
gratitude  event  though  the  listing  Is  going  to 
mean  a  slight  Increase  In  Federal  hot  lunch 
subsidies  where  this  is  applicable.  Pride  re- 
mains  In  this  area  and  resentment  about 
being  described  ss  poverty  stricken  Is  still  s 
characteristic  of  residents  of  farming  areas. 

If  the  USDA  Index  does  nothing  else.  It 
should  provide  an  example  to  Nebraskans  of 
how  meaningless  and  farfetched  can  be  the 
Government's  determinations  of  p>overty. 


Role  of  Air  Force  Reterre  Forces  b 
Maintaining  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HQN.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or    MOKTH    CAEOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3.  1964 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
September  1964  edition  of  the  OflRcer,  a 
publication  of  the  Reserve  OfiBcers  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States,  an  article 
ap[>ear8  by  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  UJS.  Air  Force,  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  Air  Force  Reserve 
Forces  in  periods  of  crisis. 

General  LeMay  is  one  of  the  greatest 
military  men  of  our  time.  His  distin- 
guished record  of  service  to  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  is  unsurpassed. 
His  article  in  the  September  edition  of 
the  OflBcer  describes  the  vital  role  of  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  Forces  in  maintaining 
the  peace.  I  feel  the  article  will  be  of 
great  Interest  to  my  colleagues: 

The  Use  or  Reseeves  in  Putx'ee  Ceises 
(By  Oen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay) 

Since  the  turn  of  the  midcentury.  the 
United  States  has  been  Involved  in  a  series  of 
crisee,  growing  out  of  repeated  challenges  by 
International  communism — the  moet  serious 
of  which  have  required  military  action. 
Each  of  these  crises  has  been  unique.  Each 
has  required  a  tailored  response. 


During  the  Korean  conflict  It  was  neces- 
,ary  for  the  Air  Porce  to  bring  187.000  re- 
servists back  on  active  duty.  In  the  ca»  of 
Berlin,  m  recalled  37.000  men.  and  sent  11 
Air  Guard  jet  lighter  squadrcms  and  1  tacti- 
cal control  group  to  Europe.  During  the 
Cuba  crisis  we  called  up  8  Air  Porce  Reserve 
troop  carrier  wings  and  (J  aerial  port  squad- 
rons with  a  total  of  14.000  men. 

Today  we  face  a  new  crisis.  And  tomorrow 
there  will  be  others.  These,  too.  could  de- 
mand rapid  reaction  and  poeslbly  radical  ad- 
lUBtments  In  organization,  equipment,  and 
tactics.  The  adjustments  we  have  made  to 
date  during  times  of  ctIbIb.  and  those  we  may 
have  to  make  In  anticipation  of  future 
threats,  have  an  especially  severe  effect  on 
reservists.  I  would  Uke.  therefore,  to  dU- 
cuss  several  Air  Porce  policies  regarding  the 
Reserve  Porces  to  help  reservists  better  un- 
derstand the  actions  taken  by  headquarters. 
USAP.  and  to  help  them  to  make  the  smooth- 
est adjustments  possible  in  disruptions  that 
might  Ue  ahefkd. 

First,  we  fully  expect  to  call  on  Reserve 
Forces  units  In  future  crises.  Our  experi- 
ence over  the  past  12  to  16  years  has  proved 
beyond  queaUon  the  greet  value  of  strong 
Reserve  Porces.  By  carrying  out  their  duties 
with  speed  and  effecUvenees  during  the  crises 
that  occurred  during  that  period  they  helped 
Influence  the  Communists  to  accept  adjust- 
ments favorable  to  the  United  States.  It 
will  be  our  policy,  therefore,  to  call  on  our 
Reserve  Porces  again,  whenever  crisis  cir- 
cumstances warrant  such  action.  At  the 
same  time.  It  wlU  be  our  poUcy  to  recall 
reservists  only  when  we  absolutely  need 
them  and  to  return  them  to  Inactive  status 
as  soon  as  their  capabilities  are  no  longer 
vital  In  meeUng  Air  Porce  obligations. 

Second,  we  wUl  be  constantly  striving  to 
raise  the  level  of  readiness  of  Reserve  Porce 
units  and  Individuals.  The  value  of  the  Re- 
serve Porces  is  In  direct  proportion  to  their 
readiness. 

GOAL    IS   "READY NOW" 

Our  goal  Is  a  "ready  now  "  Reserve — 
nothing  less.  It  will  continue  to  be  our 
practice  to  measure  the  readiness  of  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Air  Porce  Reserve  units, 
exactly  as  we  measure  the  readiness  of  active 
duty  units.  I  am  fully  aware  that  some 
units  score  somewhat  low  on  our  Operational 
Readiness  Teste  becavise  of  a  lack  of  sufficient 
aircraft  and  personnel,  and  that  there  Is 
little  the  unit  can  do  about  their  supply 
of  either.  But  the  Reserve  Porces  may  be 
assured  that  I  have  not  forgotten  that  It 
was  an  Air  Guard  unit  with  a  C-3  rating— 
because  It  did  not  have  a  full  complement 
of  P-102's — that  took  home  to  Pennsylvania 
In  1963  the  top  honors  In  the  William  Tell 
rocket  competition. 

Third,  we  will  be  attempting  to  find  better 
ways  of  utilizing  our  Reserve  Forces  between 
crises,  as  well  as  during  crises.  It  does  not 
make  sense  to  use  the  capabilities  of  the 
Reserve  Porces  during  times  of  crises  only, 
and  to  Ignore  them  at  other  times.  We 
took  a  major  step  toward  the  proper  utiliza- 
tion of  our  Reserve  Forces  In  July  of  1960 
when  we  assigned  the  responsibility  for  train- 
ing and  Inspection  to  the  major  air  com- 
mands. The  commands  responded  by  bring- 
ing realism  into  the  training  programs  to 
Insure  that  the  Reserve  Forces  were  ready 
to  carry  out  their  role  In  times  of  crises. 
Now.  we  must  emphasize  training  programs 
that  will  Insure  that  these  units  contribute 
their  full  capabilities  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  standing  missions  of  the  majcw 
commands.  The  solution  to  this  problem  Is 
to  design  programs  which  place  responsi- 
bilities on  the  Reserve  Porces  unite  that  are 
normally  executed  by  units  of  the  Regular 
Force. 

I  am  constantly  badgering  our  Air  Porce 
commanders  about  this  point.  My  argument 
iB  twofold.     These  units  possess  capabilities 


that  can  help  algnlflcantly  In  carrying  out 
regular  mlsBlons.  And  second,  the  work  per- 
formed by  RMcrrlstfl  represents  money  in  the 
bank  for  the  Air  Force. 

"livx  bchxmx"  tkainimg 
Although  we  have  made  considerable  prog- 
ress since  mid- 1960  toward  the  full  peacetime 
utUlzatlcKi  of  the  Eeeerve  Porces,  we  still 
have  room  for  improvement  along  this  line. 
An  excellent  example  of  what  I  want  more  of 
can  be  seen  in  the  activities  of  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  units  attached  to  the  Ground 
Electronics  EnglneerUig-Installatlon  Agency 
(GEEIA) .  Their  training  program  Is  referred 
to  as  "live  scheme"  training.  This  means 
that  when  the  personnel  of  those  units  come 
on  board  for  their  2  weeks  of  active  duty 
training,  they  are  sent  to  an  Air  Porce  base 
which  needs  certain  communications  equip- 
ment Installed  or  repaired.  And  they  do  the 
Job.  Last  year  Air  National  Guard  GEEIA 
personnel  put  In  125,666  man-hours,  repre- 
senting a  saving  to  the  Air  Force  of  1766,709. 

A  similar  example  of  Reserve  Porces  units 
helping  the  Air  Porce  get  Its  dally  mission 
done — and  at  a  large  saving — can  be  found 
in  the  activities  of  our  Reserve  and  Guard 
air  transport  units.  Last  year  they  satisfied 
12.9  percent  of  the  Air  Force's  overall  exer- 
cise airlift  requirement.  In  addition  they 
carried  12  million  pounds  of  MATS  cargo 
overseas,  and  provided  more  than  50  percent 
of  Air  Force  support  for  Army  paratroop 
training. 

An  extremely  valuable  service  performed 
by  five  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  squadrons — 
though  Its  value  cannot  easily  be  measured 
In  money — Is  that  of  air  rescue.  Our  Re- 
serve air  rescue  squadrons  fly  the  trusty 
HU-16B  (formerly  the  SA-16B)  Albatross. 
During  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1961.  two  crews 
from  each  of  the  five  squadrixis  volunteered 
for  60  days  of  active  duty  to  patrol  the  At- 
lantic routes  that  were  being  flown  by  200 
cc«nbat  aircraft  of  the  Air  Reserve  Porces. 
These  crews  operated  out  of  Prestwlck,  Scot- 
land; Goose  Bay,  Labrador;  and  Eglln  Air 
Porce  Base,  Fla.  On  this  occasion,  as  on 
many  others,  these  Air  Porce  Reserve  rescue 
squadrons  proved  again  their  dedication  to 
their  country  and  to  their  mission.  "That 
Others  May  Uve." 

THE    individual's    CONTRIBUTION 

Individual  Air  Porce  Reservists,  as  well  as 
those  assigned  to  units,  can — and  In  many 
cases  do — contribute  valuable  service  to  their 
major  air  commands.  R.  &  D.  and  Informa- 
tion reservists,  for  example,  who  work  In 
small  flights  are  often  assigned  special  proj- 
ects of  significant  worth  to  their  commands. 
Our  Reserve  lavTyers  offer  legal  assistance  to 
some  of  our  outlying  Air  Force  xmlts  whose 
TO.  does  not  warrant  a  full-time  JAQ  officer. 
And  our  Reserve  engineers  are  frequently 
used  as  consultants  on  engineering  proJecU 
ttiat  are  either  too  large  or  too  specialized 
for  the  local  Installation  engineering  office. 

The  performance  of  these  units  and  Indi- 
vidual Reservists — and  the  many  others  that 
could  Just  as  easily  have  been  cited — has 
helped  to  build  In  our  commanders  a  grow- 
ing confidence  In  the  Air  Reserve  Porces. 

Only  a  few  years  ago.  there  were  many  mili- 
tary and  clvUlan  voices  calling  for  the  elim- 
ination of  the  Reserve  Porces  on  the  basis 
that  they  probably  could  not  be  counted  on. 
particularly  in  a  crises. 

During  the  buildup  of  the  Cuba  crisis,  for 
example,  the  argument  was  frequently  heard 
throughout  the  Pentagon  that  we  should 
call  up  the  Reserve  units  Immediately,  so 
that  they  would  have  time  to  really  get  them- 
selves  ready.  I  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  Air  Reserve  py>rces  were  ready  and  that 
they  8ho\ild  not  be  caUed  until  they  were 
actually  needed.  There  were  skeptics 
around.  But  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  did 
hold  <^  the  call.  On  the  night  of  Saturday, 
October  27.  1962.  the  order  went  out  from 


the  Pentagon  at  2100  hours  to  selected  Air 
Force  Reserve  units.  At  0900  hours  the  next 
morning,  these  units  reported  they  were 
manned  at  93  percent,  with  an  optimum  in- 
commlsslon  rate  on  aircraft  of  76  percent. 
At  the  30-hour  mark  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
declared  them  "operational  and  deployable." 
m'namaea:  "rANTAsnc  pnuroaMANCx" 

At  a  press  conference  in  December,  Secre- 
tary McNamara  ctJled  It  a  fantastic  per- 
formance. "This  Is  the  standard,"  he  said, 
"that  has  been  built  Into  the  Air  Force's 
Reserve  and  Guard  program." 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Reeerve 
Forces  are  not  resting  on  their  laurels,  but 
are  continually  raising  the  levels  of  their 
proflciency.  Reports  frequently  reach  my 
desk  of  new  records  of  accomplishments  by 
Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Porce  Reeerve 
units. 

In  the  Berlin  crisis  of  the  faU  of  1961,  for 
example,  the  117th  Tactical  Reconnaissance 
Wing  of  the  Air  National  Guard  deployed  Its 
RP-84's  to  Europe  from  their  stateside  bases 
in  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama.  The 
Jets  used  the  Island-hopping  technique  to 
reach  their  base  In  Prance.  Their  deploy- 
ment time  was  6  days.  This  was  hailed  as  a 
record  performance. 

Last  summer.  In  Project  Mlnuteman  Alpha, 
this  same  wing  sent  Its  RP-84P'8  on  a  non- 
stop 3,500-mlle  flight  to  Alaska.  Their  flight 
time  was  8  hours.  The  wing  teamed  with 
ANG  refueling  groups  In  Illlnola,  Ohio,  and 
Wisconsin  In  setting  this  new  standard  for 
long-range  deployment.  The  wing  logged  300 
hours  of  reconnaissance  flying  over  Alaska  In 
6  days,  and  then  returned  to  their  bases.  A 
very  high  in -commission  rate  was  maintained 
while  this  unit  was  deployed.  This  proof  of 
the  ocwastantly  rising  levels  of  profeeelonal 
airmanship  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the 
Air  Reserve  Porces. 

But  records  of  readiness  and  technical 
capability  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Mili- 
tary commandeaiB  are  constantly  looking  for 
another  characteristic  In  their  units.  It  Is 
that  dlfflcult-to-meaaure  element  called 
esprit.  To  me.  the  Air  reservists  gave  won- 
derful proof  of  true  ^>lrlt  when,  during  the 
Berlin  and  Cuba  crises,  they  apjieared  in 
one's  and  two's  at  their  necu<eet  Air  Porce 
installation,  asking  simply  If  there  was  any- 
thing they  could  do.  These  men  were  among 
thoee  not  required  at  the  moment.  But  they 
felt,  nevertheless,  that  they  might  be  of  some 
value,  and  they  wanted  to  offer  their  services. 

Nothing  makes  a  Chief  of  Staff  prouder 
than  that  kind  of  evidence  of  spirit  In  his 
Reserve  imlts. 

The  Air  Force  needs  Air  Reserve  Forces 
that  are  ready  and  able,  with  great  pride  of 
service  and  a  strong  sense  of  mission.  ITiat's 
what  we  have  and  what  we  Intend  to  keep. 


The  Tununi;  Point 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  1,  1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, so  many  articles  from  the  foreign 
press  unfavoraWe  to  Senator  Goldwater 
have  been  reprinted  in  the  United  States 
that  the  impression  has  been  given  that 
our  friends  abroad  unsmlmously  look 
with  fear  at  the  prospects  of  a  Gold- 
water  administration.  That  this  feel- 
ing is  far  from  universal  is  borne  out  by 
an  editorial  called  "The  Turning  Point," 
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written   by  Mr.    DRnlel   E.   Woodward, 
president  and  publisher  of  Canada  Week, 
Ltd.,  of  Montreal. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Th«  Tumtraia  Point 

(Source:  Canada  Month  Magazine  for  Au- 
gust 19e4.  PubUahed  by  Canada  Week,  Ltd.. 
2135  Bishop  Street,  Montreal,  Quebec.  Can- 
ada. Daniel  E.  Woodward,  president  and 
publisher.  He  la  also  the  author  of  this  edi- 
torial.) 

•'Believe  me,  the  tide  Is  turning." 
These  were  the  words  of  Senator  Evxacrr 
Ddlksin  as  he  placed  Bakrt  M.  Ooij>watzx 
in  nomination  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  tide  now  flows  toward  where 
"government  must  be  the  servant,  not  the 
master,  of  the  people." 

By  a  malicious  and  remarkably  ignorant 
press,  Canadians  had  been  badly  misin- 
formed about  the  slgnlflcance  of  Senator 
OouiWATTR's  Inunlnent  triumph.  Somehow, 
we  had  been  led  to  believe,  a  sinister  con- 
spiracy had  isolated  the  Republican  conven- 
tion delegates  trom  public  sentiment.  Amer- 
icans would  never  rally  to  this  hero  of  mon- 
sters. These  delegates,  cunningly  cornered, 
one  by  one,  in  dark  places,  had  had  some 
sort  of  voodoo  spell  worked  on  them,  upon 
which  they  would  themselves  reflect  In  hor- 
ror when  the  drunken  orgy  of  the  Cow  Palace 
was  over. 

Truth  Is  that  In  November  mllllona  of 
Americans,  perhaps  enough  to  elect  him.  wtll 
vote  for  Bakbt  Qolbwatix.  We  have  heard 
that  some  Republicans  will  bolt  their  party. 
We  have  not  been  told  of  the  legions  of  Dem- 
ocrats who  see  In  Ooldwatkr  the  instrument 
of  a  return  to  national  self-respect. 

It  Is  not  of  much  Importance  here  that 
such  men  as  James  M.  Mlnlfle  of  the  CBC 
and  George  V.  Pterguson,  editor  of  the  Mon- 
treal Star,  will  soon  seem,  at  best,  silly.  It 
win  not  be  of  great  account  to  recall  of  many 
of  our  pundits,  some  months  hence,  that  In 
their  extremity,  lies  festooned  their  lips. 

What  is  more  than  gratifying  is  that  for 
the  first  time  In  most  of  our  memories  the 
Immensely  pervasive  and  evil  Ideas  of  two 
dead  men  are  in  retreat.  Karl  Marx  (mate- 
rial solutions  to  all  important  human  prob- 
lems) and  Sigmimd  Preud  (man  Is  helpless 
against  the  pressures  of  his  environment) 
have  held  the  field  in  America  for  a  third  of 
a  century,  with  the  help  of  most  of  our  pro- 
fessional intellectuals  and  multitudes  of 
amateurs  parroQng  the  slogans  of  Utopia. 

Now  the  libertarian  Ideal  Is  reemerglng.  In 
place  of  contempt  few  our  fellow  beings 
(helpless  creatures  toesed  by  sociological 
tempests,  strained  mercilessly  on  racks  of 
exploitation)  we  may  begin  to  view  each 
other,  each  one,  as  a  vessel  of  promise  and 
hope.  We  can  believe  each  man  capable  of 
courage,  grace,  and  nobility.  It  will  be  In 
order  to  expect  these  things.  In  some  meas- 
ure, of  every  man. 

The  cocktail -party  phllosopher.s  who  have 
fed  their  egos  on  a  phony  and  presumptu- 
ous concern  for  humanity  will,  dozen  by 
dozen,  fail  silent.  TTiey  will  be  forced  to 
find  something  more  substantial  to  Justify 
their  membership  among  us. 

Brutally  misled  though  we  have  been  by 
OUT  Intellectual  elite  there  is  no  cause  to 
despair  that  the  libertarian  torch  burns 
afresh  only  In  another  land.  Ttie  ideal  of 
indivdiual  human  worth  is  not  the  special 
property  of  Americans  or  of  any  political 
faction  or  party. 

Canadians,  old  and  new  alike,  have  as 
much  mettle,  as  much  courage  and  will  to 
throw  off  the  web  of  fraud  and  contempt 
that  has  entangled  us  these  many  years. 
We  have  begun  already,  in  Saskatchewan. 
In  one  or  other  of  our  great  political  parties 
(we  can  cast  aside  the  useleas  splinters)  there 
can.  and  there  must,  be  a  resurgence  of  true 
respect  for  every  living  man  and  woman, 
oblivious   color,   creed,    and    land   of   origin. 


We  xniist  be  ready  to  honor  the  differences 
among  people  above  tbeix  aameuesa^ 

The  old  guard,  the  MarxiaxM,  the  authori- 
tarians, the  self-satisfied  Mipennanager*  of 
humanity,  will  bite  and  scratch  and  shrill  as 
they  go  down.  But  go  down  they  will.  To  be 
true  to  our  deepest  principles,  when  firm 
purpose  has  removed  these  men  from  power 
and  Influence,  we  must  grant  them  peace  In 
retirement. 

But  we  will  resolve  never  again  to  let  their 
poison  be  carried  on  the  north  wind. 

The  trials  of  being  alive  will  not  be  over, 
nor  will  they  ever  be.  But  we  can  face  thoee 
trials,  as  Individuals  and  as  a  proud  nation, 
with  renewed  faith  in  ourselves  and  In  our 
fellow  men — DEW. 


More  Progreti  Toward  Eliminatiiic  School 
Dropoats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  12. 1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
often  said  that  I  am  proud  to  be  repre- 
senting Chicago,  one  of  America's  most 
dynamic  and  progressive  cities.  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Chicago  once  again  is  in  the  forefront 
In  providing  new  solutions  to  old  prob- 
lems— In  this  instance,  the  problem  of 
school  dropouts.  The  Chicago  Board  of 
Education  has  set  up  an  experimental 
program  this  summer  whereby  young- 
sters of  3  and  4  years  of  age  are  being  sent 
to  school  to  prepare  them  for,  and  hope- 
fully, to  stimulate  them  to  a  new  aware- 
ness of  a  formal  education. 

This  decision  was  brought  about  by 
our  increasing  community  Interest  In 
preventing  school  dropouts  and  In  sal- 
vaging this  terrible  waste  of  our  basic 
human  resources.  The  problem  of  school 
dropouts  Is  not  indigenous  to  Chicago, 
but  Chicago  Is  leading  the  way  In  devis- 
ing possible  solutions  to  this  problem. 

Radio  station  WIND  in  Chicago  broad- 
cast an  editorial  summarizing  the  basic 
Ideas  behind  this  decision  and  predicting 
an  optimistic  future  for  the  program  if 
it  is  allowed  to  continue. 

I  congratulate  station  WIND  for  its 
contribution  toward  publicizing  this  pro- 
gram and  wish  to  call  my  colleagues  at- 
tentipn  to  the  methods  with  which  sim- 
ilar programs  may  be  adopted  In  other 
cities  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  follows: 

More  Progress  Toward  Ei.iminatiwg  School 
dhopouts 

The  old  saw  about  an  ounce  of  prevention 
being  better  than  a  fjound  of  cure  holds  true 
in  the  latest  experimental  program  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education.  This  summer 
normal  3-  and  4-year-old  children  are  going 
to  nursery  school.  Previously  only  physically 
handlcapp>ed  children  could  attend  school 
before  they  were  5. 

The  new  program  seeks  to  overcome — or 
at  least  partially  offset — the  retarding  In- 
fluence of  pocv  home  environment  for  chil- 
dren from  slums  or  ptibllc  housing  projects. 
Sociologists  and  educators  believe  that  chil- 
dren who  are  culturally  deprived  In  the  very 
early  years  are  the  ones  who  later  faU  In 
school   or  drop  out  ot  classes.     Theae  dUD- 


culties  experienced  diirlng  school-age  yeaa 
they  aay,  are  due  to  poor  experiences  In  the 
home  environment  from  Infancy.  it  ]g 
claimed  that  one  blg-clty  child  out  of  every 
three  now  Is  culturally  deprived  and  that 
by  1970  the  number  will  rise  to  one-half. 

The  new  board  of  education  program  hu 
one  hundred  and  sixty  3-  and  4-year-olil 
children  attending  preklndergarten  claaaas 
&  days  a  week — and  the  mothers  of  these 
children  are  also  being  Involved  In  the  pro- 
gram In  order  to  extend  Its  benefits  into  the 
home  situation. 

Such  training  Is  very  costly,  but  as  we  lald 
at  the  beginning,  the  ounce  of  prevention 
Is  less  likely  to  cost  as  much  as  a  pound  of 
cure — and  probably  will  be  much  more  effec- 
tive. We're  anxiously  awaiting  reports  on 
results  of  this  effort  to  prepare  small  chU- 
dren  for  school — paving  the  way  for  them 
with  teaching  in  skills  of  conununlcation  and 
laying  the  ground  work  for  teaching  the 
three  R's.  Unfortunately,  It  may  take  some 
time  before  results  can  be  measured — for  the 
children's  records  can  be  measured  only  after 
they  have  been  enrolled  In  regular  class- 
rooms In  2  to  3  years  from  now. 

We  ccnnmend  the  board  for  Its  foresight 
In  such  experimentation  and  we  hope  to  see 
the  pro-am  continued  long  enough  to  secure 
some  substantive  findings  which  may  serve 
to  guide  us  in  future  efforts  to  cut  the  toll  at 
school  dropouts. 


Comtitatioaal  Criti* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OV    VntGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  1,  1964 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation  Is  presently  faced 
with  a  grave  constitutional  crisis.  This 
Is  not  my  opinion  alone  but  the  opinion 
of  many  of  our  greatest  authorities  on 
the  Constitution.  The  question  Is  one  of 
usurpation  of  powers  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  there  is  deep  and  honest  divi- 
sion on*  this  matter  even  on  the  Court 
Itself. 

Although  I  fully  subscribe  to  the  need 
for  and  desirability  of  fair  apportion- 
ment, particularly  in  the  lower  houses 
of  our  State  legislatures,  and  would  wel- 
come our  full  share  of  representation  in 
the  Virginia  General  Assembly,  after 
careful  study  of  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciples involved  I  cannot  countenance  the 
achievement  of  this  end  by  the  means 
that  have  been  employed,  no  matter  how 
desirable  and  just  that  end  might  be. 

Upon  entering  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  at  the 
beginning  of  the  83d  Congress  and  at  the 
beginning  of  each  subsequent  Congress 
to  which  I  have  been  elected,  1  swore  a 
solemn  oath  to  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  that  I  would 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  that 
document.  This  oath,  to  me,  is  my  high- 
est duty  in  the  execution  of  my  office  and 
all  other  duties  and  obligations  are  there- 
fore subservient  to  this  oath,  no  matter 
what  the  consequences  may  be  of  any 
decision  I  make  predicated  upon  my  un- 
derstanding of  this  primary  obligation. 
I  cannot  and  will  never  prostitute  my 
belief  in  this  duty  tor  reasons  of  expedi- 
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ency  or  to  be  on  the  popular  side  of  an 
issue  among  some  of  those  I  may  repre- 
sent. 

H.R.  11926.  B  bill  Introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Tuck,  of  Virginia,  to  limit  Juris- 
diction of  Federal  courts  In  reawjortion- 
ment  cases  has  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  a  record  vote  of  218  to 
175.  I  suppwrted  this  measure  that  would 
in  effect  overturn  recent  Supreme  Court 
rulings  upholding  lower  Federal  court 
decisions  In  which  they  assumed  juris- 
diction in  reapportionment  matters. 

The  confrontation  thus  resulting  be- 
tween the  courts  and  the  Congress  has 
now  raised  this  momentous  constitu- 
tional question.  This  question  is  not 
whether  northern  Virginia  and  other 
areas  will  receive  greater  representation 
in  the  State  legislature  but  whether  the 
Supreme  Court  has  Improperly  usurped 
powers  reserved  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  States. 

It  is  my  firm  and  honest  belief  if  these 
decislona  stand  imchecked  and  unchal- 
lenged, the  courts  have  then  twnended 
the  Constitution  by  decree.  The  courts 
have  assumed  powers  not  given  them  by 
the  Constitution  nor  intended  for  them 
to  have  in  that  document.  The  courts 
have  usurped  legislative  power  in  declar- 
ing to  the  several  States  that  they  must 
either  legislate  or  the  courts  would  legis- 
late for  them.  If  this  doctrine  is  allowed 
to  stand,  we  pass  from  a  constitutional 
Republic  into  a  State  of  judicial  auto- 
cracy. 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  one  of  three 
dissenting  justices  in  the  first  of  these 
historic  cases,  Baker  et  al  ¥.  Carr  et  al, 
369  U.S.  186  (1962)   stated: 

The  Court  today  reverses  a  uniform  course 
Of  decisions  eetabllshed  by  a  dozen  cases, 
including  one  by  which  the  very  claim  now 
sustained  was  unanimously  rejected  only  5 
years  ago.  The  Impressive  body  of  rulings 
thus  casit  aside  reflected  the  equally  uni- 
form coune  of  our  political  history  regard- 
ing the  relationship  between  political  and 
legislative  representation — a  wholly  differ- 
ent matter  from  denial  of  the  franchise  to 
individuals  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  sex.  Such  a  massive  repudiation  of  the 
experience  of  our  whole  past  in  asserting 
destructively  novel  Judicial  power  demawds 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  role  of  this  Court 
In  our  constitutional  scheme. 

The  Constitution,  not  the  decisions  of 
the  courts.  Is  the  "supreme  law  of  the 
land"  and  decisions  conflicting  with  the 
Constitution,  such  as  decisions  seeking 
to  exercise  power  never  granted  the 
courts  by  the  people,  are  by  definition 
null  and  void.  For  175  years  the  Con- 
stitution, as  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  at  least  12  cases,  has  stood  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  usurpation  of  pow- 
ers in  matters  pertaining  to  the  States, 
the  people,  and  their  legislatures.  The 
Court  possesses  no  power  to  change  the 
meaning  of  the  ConstitutloQ  by  "chang- 
ing its  mind"  about  ?t5  meaning,  which 
is  controlled  by  the  original  Intent  of 
the  framers  and  adopters  of  each  pro- 
vision. Instead,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  given  power  only  to  clarify  (not 
make)  law  by  interpreting  the  Constitu- 
tion In  keeping  with  the  controlling  in- 
tent of  thoee  who  framed  and  adopted 
each  provlsUm. 

In  these  words  of  a  Supreme  Justice,  a 
f  ramer  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  signer 


of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
James  Wilson  admonished  all  Americans 
that: 

Nothing  Is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  max- 
ims of  law  and  reasons  of  State  blmded  to- 
gether by  Judicial  authority.  Among  all  the 
terrible  Instruments  of  arbitrary  power,  de- 
cisions of  cotirta.  whetted  and  guided  and 
impelled  by  considerations  of  poUcy,  cut 
with  the  keenest  edge,  and  Inflict  the  deep- 
est and  most  deadly  of  wounds. 


In  Defense  of  Home  Role 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

"fuesday,  September  1. 1964 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
just  returned  to  Washington  after  10 
days  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio.  I  spent  5  of  the  10  days, 
from  8  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  until  about 
6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Excepting  only  the  problem  of  main- 
taining world  peace,  more  people  were 
concerned  about  the  effect  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  on  appor- 
tioning of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  than  about  any  other  single  prob- 
lem or  Issue. 

In  view  of  such  concern,  I  am  pleased 
to  recommend  to  readers  of  the  Con- 
GRESSioNAi  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  G^azette  of  July  28,  1964. 

The  editorial  follows : 

In  Dktensi;  or  Home  Rule 

Maybe  it  cannot  be  done  in  time.  The 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  delayed  Its  opinion  in 
the  matter  until  neither  Congress  nor  State 
legislatures  had  enough  untroubled  hours 
left  In  the  year  to  permit  such  extended 
consideration    as   great   Issues   need. 

Yet  Arlzonans  would  do  well  to  take  their 
minds  off  the  outcry  of  the  national  and  State 
election  campaigns  long  enough  to  decide 
whether  to  support  a  move  In  Congress  to 
nullify  the  Supreme  Court's  recent  series  of 
decisions  requiring  States  to  approach  both 
houses  of  their  legislatures  strictly  on  a  pop- 
ulation basis. 

Two  proposals  are  pending  in  the  Hoiose  of 
Representatives  right  now  to  give  back  to 
States  what  had  always  been  considered 
their  constitutional  prerogative  until  the 
Court  said  otherwise  last  month — the  right 
to  determine  the  makeup  of  their  own 
legislatures.  A  House  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee Ifi  hearing  testimony  on  a  propKJsal— 1 
of  about  60  similar  measures— which  would 
amend  the  Constitution  ^peclflcally  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  States  to  apportion  1 
house  of  their  legislattu^s  on  other  bases 
than  population. 

In  addition,  Ohio  Representative  William 
M.  McCtTLLOCH  has  announced  he  will  Intro- 
duce a  bill  talcing  away  from  State  and  Fed- 
eral courts  for  a  period  of  7  years  any  Juris- 
diction over  apportionment  of  one  house  of  a 
State  legislature.  This  would  give  the  peo- 
ple, through  their  representatives,  time  to 
consider  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment without  meanwhile  having  to  bow  to 
the  Suprenie  Court's  arbitrary  ruling. 

The  Supreme  Covirt's  order  was  capricious 
and  without  precedent,  a  patent  attempt  to 
rewTlte  the  Constitution  without  going 
through  the  "ctmibcrsome"  channels  of 
amendment  as  that  dociunent  itself  pro- 
vides.    We  happen  to  believe  also  that  the 


theories  of  democracy  expounded  by  the 
Warren  Coxu-t  in  its  legislative  opinions  are 
full  of  holes,  but  that  Is  beside  the  question 
whether  the  Court  csui  actually  change  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  without  any- 
body's by-your-leave.  We  believe  VbmX  M  It 
takes  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  protect  the  Constitution,  then  It  should 
be  amended. 

If  you  agree,  you  might  let  Representative 
McCULLOCH  (House  Office  Btillding,  Wash- 
ington. DC.)  know  how  you  feel.  The  time 
is  short. 


The  Cotton-Wheat  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or   RHODK   IStAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  1,  1964 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  m 
news  item  from  the  Providence  Journal, 
Providence,  R.I.,  dated  August  14,  1964, 
and  one  from  the  Evening  Bulletin,  Prov- 
idence, R.I.,  dated  August  19,  1964: 

[From  the  Providence  (R.I.)   Evening  Bulle- 
tin, Aug.  19,  1964] 

POGARTT        SATS       liEdSLATIOIf       OM       COTTOJf, 

Wheat  PAn.ED — Dron'T  Rzdt7cz  Pricks 

WASHINGTON: — Representative  Johw  E. 
PoGAHTT  today  said  his  predictions  that  the 
cotton-wheat  agriculture  bill  parsed  by  Con- 
gress last  spring  would  not  reduce  the  price 
of  cotton  or  flour  have  come  true. 

In  a  statement  prepared  for  insertion  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  the  Rhode  Island 
Democrat  said  the  "solemn  pledges"  from  ad- 
vocates of  the  legislation  have  tiimed  out  to 
be  bunkum. 

Mr.  FoGABTT  voted  against  the  bill  last 
spring.  The  legislation  was  designed  to  elim- 
inate the  two-price  system  under  which 
domestic  mUls  paid  more  for  domestic  cot- 
ton fiber  than  foreign  mills,  and  to  stabilize 
wheat  supply  and  prlcee. 

Today,  Mr.  Fogaktt  said,  price  of  flour 
is  up  as  much  as  80  cents  F>er  1(X)  pounds, 
and  bread  is  costing  1  or  2  cents  more  a  loaf. 

Further,  he  said  cottonmills  are  Govern- 
ment subsidized  at  the  rate  of  8V^  cents  per 
p>ound  of  cotton  used  but  are  making  a 
profit  of  nearly  1  cent  more  on  every  pound 
of  cotton  processed. 

"Why  isn't  cotton  down  6^  cents,  or  near- 
ly that?"  he  asked. 

He  repeated  charges  made  by  a  TeztUe 
Workers  Union  of  America  spokesman  last 
week  that  the  cotton  bill  was  a  (3(X)  million 
windfall  to  the  mills  and  that  none  of  the 
subsidy  has  been  passed  along  to  the  con- 
sumer or  textile  worker  in  any  way. 

Mr.  PoGARTT,  whose  opposition  to  the  bill 
earlier  this  year  was  cmly  quietly  expressed. 
said  he  wanted  "to  warn  those  who  would 
seelE  next  year  to  renew  this  legislation  that 
I  will  fight  much  harder  to  defeat  the  efforts 
of  thoee  who  would  foist  again  this  kind  of 
bunkum  onto  the  consumers  of  this  Na- 
tion." 

He  said  U.S.  fanners  want  to  and  can 
produce  food  and  fiber  more  efficiently  than 
any  fanners  In  the  world  but  "they  can  do 
it — and  the  consumers  can  benefit — only  If 
we  stop  tinkering  with  farm  programs;  only 
If  we  return  to  sanity." 

The  legislation  was  unneeded  in  the  first 
place  because  the  Secretary  of  AgricxUture 
already  had  the  authority  to  drop  cotton 
price  Bupp<»i»  from  8  ^  cents  to  4  or  6  centa. 
Mr.  FoGARTT  said. 

"That  would  have  been  the  easiest  way  to 
help  solve  the  problem."  Mr.  Fooaitt  said. 
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(From  the  Providence   (R.I.)   Journal,  Aug.  he  ^d.  "was  that  whUe  the  Ru«lan  and  The  statement  issued  by  Mr   Haley  at 

'            '  Amw^can  nuclear  bombe  are  large  enough,  ^is  Dres«  conferen«^  follows                         * 

Union    Assails    Mill    Owners  the  target*  for  meet  of  them  are  too  small.  "  ^^^^  conference  follows. 

Washington  .-The  Textile  Workers  Union  ?^J?"^*    '*^**    •»'««•'    »*^8et*    to    fit    our  "^  T«an  Ix)oks  at  Lyndon  ■ 
of  America.  AFI^-CIO.  which  strongly  sup-  ^^  '    ^       ^      *         ..  ^^^  ^   ^^**'*'  ^Oa^ej) 
ported  the  recently  passed  one-price  cotton  ..L  ii*^     understand.'  i  have  been  asked  to  come  to  you  to  ex- 
bill,  accused  textile  employers   yesterday  of  ^^   *           k°"  "^  ^?"          *  ""'^^  bombs  now  plain  some  of  the  background  of  the  public*, 
pocketing  75  percent  of  the  savings  they  are  ^^  "*  ^"^  10  times  more  powerful  than  Uon  of  my  latest  book.  -A  Texan  Looks  at 
getting  under  the  bUl.  "*"  ""^^  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Naga-  Lyndon."   which   Is   a  study   In   Illegitimate 

And  Representetlve  John  E.  Fogartt,  the  ?!ilr'«        ^°"        *   ^^'"  ^^^  *"<^  missiles  power,  and  how  It  came  to  be  written 

only  Rhode  Island  Congressman   to   oppose  ^??,  "™?"  '"°"  f?^/'"'      ^"*  y°"  ^»v«  °°  This  book  was  conceived,  researched,  and 

the    one-price    cotton    leglslaUon.    said    yes-  ^t.   »    T^V*!^  w       „^  ^^^  comparable  to  published  as  a  sound,   historical  study,  not 

terday   that  his  opposition  had  been  based  ,           r**  »ombs.    Therefore.  If  you  dropped  as  a  campaign  document.     No  group,  no  or- 

on  the  belief  that  such  would  happen.  *  large  bomb  on  a  major  city,  there  would  be  ganlzatlon.  and  no  party  has  had  anything 

The  executive  council  of  the  union,  meet-  *  f^^  ^•.    °^  **"*f     ^°  °^^^^  ^  compen-  whatever  to  do  with  its  IncepUon.  financing 

ing   in  Asbury  Park,   N.J..  said   the  bill   had  ^,,J^'      ,  ,'  ^  "^  advocating  the  Immediate  or    circulation.      I    conceived    it.    I    wrote    it. 

been  designed  to  reduce  the  coet  of  cotton  ''^'^»»*8  »'  larger  targets. "  and  I  alone  financed  it  from  the  very  first 

and  thus  reduce  textUe  prices,  stimulate  sales  ..I°"  Jf  "^J"!^*  the  cities  bigger''  and  I'm  still  Hnanclng  its  publication 

and  Increase  Jobs  and  worker  pay  Exactly,    Professor  Kllaton  replied.     "We  Briefly.  In  this  book.  "A  Texan  Looks  at 

The  union  said  that  unless  management  ^"i^  *'"*^  ^  immediate  building  program  Lyndbn."  I  have: 
■•immediately"  Improves  wages,  fringe  bene-  ^  e^fe  our  cities  so  the  radius  of  our  most  1.  Set  forth  the  Illegitimate  pressure  and 
fits  and  bargaining  condiUons.  the  TWUA  f^'^^'^,^^  nuclear  weapons  will  fall  within  power  by  which.  In  a  consUtuUonal  re- 
will  withdraw  Its  support  of  the  one-price  .,?^  ,^  *.,  t,  .  public,  Johnson  was  originally  put  Into  the 
cotton  leglslaUon.  The  law  comes  up  for  ..^°*^'*  the  Russians  go  along  with  this?"  U.S.  Congress  as  a  protege  of  extreme  liberal 
extension  In  1966  ®^  would  have  to.    They  could  not  let  forces  of  the  original  New  Deal. 

Commenting  on  the  union  statement.  Mr  pu^  targets  get  bigger  than  theirs.  It  would  2.  I  have  briefly  set  forth  the  fraudulent 
Pocartt  said  he  had  always  felt  the  law  ^..^  "^"^  ,f^^  ^^°Z  ^  ''^*"'  P'-*'»"ge."  nature  of  his  claim  of  a  distinguished  World 
would  act  as  a  subsidy  to  the  Industry  and  „-  fi*^  """/  "  °"^  ^^^^  ^"^^^  ^'f  J  ,?^°J'^-  •""**  ^°^  ^^  ^^"^^  ^  hU 
would  not  Increase  employment  or  reduce  °L^*„°"?/*"  *«*P«"«  ^^'ch  have  been  plush-lined  foxhole"  In  the  House  Con- 
prices.  But  he  said  the  adi^lnlstraUon  could  "^w^'^.L  h  mh  v,  .  (rressional  Building  In  Washington  as  a 
have,  and  still  can  cut  the  price  support  of  ^®  must  build  up  urban  centers  between  lieutenant  commander  In  the  Navy, 
cotton  and  thus  lower  costs  to  the  m^  and  °"nn^t*"th.''     "-ll*'  ""T  ^'"',^^"  ""'  '^  .h  n'  ^l  '^"^  V^   irrefutable  and   un- 

help  the  taxpayers,  workere  and  consumers  as  f^^L^^cfH  ,    7^*  '^  k  f  T^^''*  *'*^*  "^  ^  f  ^"h   *^*"*   ^^"^i  ^°J,  ^*-  ''°'*   ^'^   P^"'" 

a  resxUt  ^    enough  to  toke  a  hit  of  the  most  power-  leal  henchmen,  and  their  confederates  stole 

Since'the  law  became  effective  ift^tAnrii  11  '"^  nuclear  weapon  that  the  Russians  have,  a   closely   contested   US.   senatorial   election 

cofSr^lli  Lv?  pTld   64    Lnu  a  poLnd  J^f^  'J"  '^'^  *°"'^  '^^^'^  ^  ^^'^^  ^^'^  ''Jj"".^  }^*^-  ''  "^^  ^«^  "^^  "^^  ^-^'- 

less  for  cotton  which  could'have  resulted  In  "'"nut  wh'.?'^o.^^^»,.°"'  ""^lear  bombs  •  *^^^,  °'  continued  fraud  and  presumed 

a  10  percent  cut  in  prices,  the  union  said.  -ft    wonfi  I?,"L**  i^^  accomplish?"  assassinations^ 

T»j/~.                     »«               w        .^.^...v.  ^*    would    solve    the    major    problem    of  *■  Ih   this   book,   which    Is   a   studv   in   11- 

Instead.  Government  figures  show  that  the  nuclear  weapons,  which  is  overkiU.     If  yo2  legitimate    power.   I   have   proven   the    false 

average  wholesale  price  of  cotton   products  targets  are  llrge  enough  for  your  bombs,  yo^  the  shallow  and  shoddy  nature  of  tSe  claim 

has  dropped  only  2  4  percent  since  June,  the      „„,„h    „,„,„„..    »>,- v.,'        _, iZY,,  thnf    th.    «,..,«„    „*    ♦i-     t„v._„_    ...1..  ™ 


dropped  only  2  4  percer 
union  statement  said. 


Orerldll  and  Undersize 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 


would    eliminate    the    problem    of    overkill,  that    the    origin    of    the    Johnson    family's 

That  Is.  you  would  kill  exactly  the  number  of  multimillion-dollar  fortune  was  founded  on 

people  the  bomb  was  designed  to  kill.    As  It  ^^^  wife's  Inheritance.     It  was,  instead,  laid 

stands    now,    most    of    the    larger    nuclear  with  the  acquisition  of  a  radio  and  television 

weapons  can  destroy  only  one-twentieth  of  monopoly  In  Austin,  through  the  Illegitimate 

their    potential.      This    Is    sheer    waste    and  "^  '^  power  to  ruin  the  owner  of  the  sta- 

certalnly  works  a  hardship  on  the  economies  tlon.   which  fell   as   an   over-ripe  plum   Into 

of  the  nuclear  powers."  Lady  Bird's  lap.  to  put  her  husband  and  his 

"What    about   tactical    nuclear   weapons?"  family  on   their  way  to  Immense  wealth. 

"You  have  no  problem  there.  A  good  5.  I  have  detailed  the  methods,  the  men 
tactical  nuclear  weapon  can  destroy  an  aver-  and  the  means  by  which  Government  con- 
age  city  with  a  bare  minimum  of  overkill,  tracts  and  political  favors  on  one  hand,  and 
perhaps  2  5  percent.     Most  targets  are  suit-  protection    from    tax    problems   and    Federal 


OP-    NEW     TORK  _ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  *^'®  "  '^^^  stand  now  for  tactical  nuclear  harassment  on  the  other,  were  used   to  en- 

T„»oW„«    c«^*^«,h^,  1    lacA  weapons."  rich  Johnson's  big  corporate  backers  In  Texas, 

Tuesday,  Sevtemoer  l,  1964  "One   more   question.   Professor.     Do   you  Hke  Brown  &  Root  of  Houston,  while  on  the 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker.  ^^™ ''f, .*^°V''*  ^"^  nuclear  weapons  to  our  other  hanb  oppressing  and  even  destroying 

recently  there  has  been  much  talk  over  ^^^°  *"'^*'  ^^°**  °'  humble  origin  and  status  who,  with 


thp    nhpnompnft    of     ■nvprkill  "       Tn    thp  "I  certainly  do.    If  Greece  and  Turkey  both  sufficient  character  and  courage,  have  resisted 

\rf  u    H       ^\         .          .  o«    .rCH    .1  ^^   nuclear   weapons    at   their   disposal    I  his  Illegitimate  power. 

Washington  Post  on  August  30.  1964.  Art  believe  the  problem  of  Cyprus  wouKve  6.  I  have  polWd  out  Johnson's  Intimate 

Buchwald.     one     of     Americas     greatest  been   solved   weeks   ago"  connections    with    such    wheeler-dealers    as 

humorists,    suggests    a    solution    to    the  Binie  Sol  Estes.    One  man  after  another,  with 

overkill  problem.     I  suggest  that  all  my                           ^ intimate  knowledge  of  the  fantastic  fraud,  or 

COlleaguo'-.     read     the    following     article  with  close  connections  with  the  principals 

which   shuuld   make   us  think  about  the  "A  Texan  Looks  at  Lyndon^  involved,  died  sudden,  mysterious,  and  vlo- 

absurdity  the  arms  race  has  created:  '*"*•   <i«aths,   while   the   profitable,   tangible 

IFTom  the  Washington  (DC  )  Post.  Aug.  30.  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  rl^^n^'claY  risk'  h^lTedTCalir^'  aTuu"- 

'  OF  million  dollar  gift  to  a  friend  and  supporter 

Bigger,  Better  Kills — CrrtES  Too  Small  To  u/xm     ii  of  Johnson 

Take  Most  Powerful  Nuclear  Bombs  HON.    H.    R.    GROSS  7.  In  this  "Study  in  Illegitimate  Power,"  I 

(By  Art  Buchwald)  or  iowa  pointed  out  that  a   Pecos  citizen,  a  locally 

The  problem  of  handling  nuclear  weapons  in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  7»romlnent.  successful  doctor  who  discovered. 

win  be  one  of  the  Issues  of  the  coming  ciim-  ^^^  exposed  this  gigantic  fraud  by  printing 

palgn      Everyone  is  arguing  about  how  many  Tuesday,  September  1.  1964  the  story  in  a  Texas  county  newspaper,  was 

megatons  of  bombs  and  missiles  can  be  de-  Mr     OROSfi       Vfr     RnPoVor     a    Tovoc  ruined    flnanclally   and    professionally,   while 

llvered    against    the    enemy    in    the    next    10  author     anrihi-jf^rrl  an      VTrT      TPwt!  ^""*  ^'  ^^"-  ^^^  '"°'*  *^*°  *^^  '"""°" 

years.  author     and     historian.     Mr.     J.     Evetts  m  Federal   tax  judgments  against   him  and 

The  nubile  Is  beine  asked  to  decide  whether  "r^^'  «^^^  ^  P^ess  Interview  in  Los  An-  with  two  prison  sentences  for  fraud  imposed 

tactfclfCc'lel   ie!p"'f  shouTd    L   p^^  f^^^,    ^^^"^.^^^^^  !}^,   JiSCUSSed    his  by  Texas  court-   Is  still  free,  living  In  a  ^ush 

In    the    hands   of   generals  In    the    field    and  ™°®'^    ^^*^^^    ^^^^    entitled     "A    Texan  fSO.OOO   home,   driving   a    1964   Cadillac,   and 

whether   we   should    give   nuclear   stockpiles  ^OOks  at  Lyndon."'  "vlng  high  off  the  hog  of  political  Influence, 

to  our  allies.  It  is  reported  that  some  2  million  copies  ^    ^   ^*'"   *«^'"    brought   attention— with 

We  were  very  fortunate  to  Interview  Prof.  of    Mr.    Haley's    book,    dealing    with    the  ^,?^'^-^^!if^^~J;°J'°^^%°^'t^}°^*  connections 

Max  Kllaton.  who  has  been  working  on  the  pubUc   life   of   President   Johnson,    have  hive   present^    evidence   of   hU ''un^Soubted 

probien.  of  ruic.ear  weap<.ns  for  some  Ume.  already  been  sold.    It  iS  a  book  that  ought  Sty'^rSe^tor  ^'LBRicm's  aprp^^^^^^^ 

-The  most  Important  thing  I  discovered,"  to  be  read  by  every  American.  "to  manage  Congress  "—and  to  suppress  any 
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,  n„irv  anvwhwe  on  OM>ltol  HIU.  from  that     partyl  nomin«ea  lor  President  and  Vice  Pre*-  But  halo,  and  wing,  have  a  way  of  allp- 

'"i^^i^^.^iS  ^MbSB^tT                         MMt.  they  oould  have  had  Just  as  mucfa  «f-  plng  where  politic.  Is  concerned  and  folks 

°'o    I  hS?  SS^^SuSrSi  ruthle-.     lect  on  t^  decWon  by  discussing  the  mat-  began  asking  quesUons^    There  wu  a  feUow 

^^n.i.i:r>LT'^Tl..^    U^^     ter  with  ^^at  the  comer  drugstore  bad.  ^^^^-y/:^:^^^^'^  ^ '^fl^^,: 

^^:T.Tt^^^^'^^  l^^Tj.-:-.^^^-^  ^^^.^^^^^^^^ 

E bti^^to-d ira:rr%hTSfrL^  sssrsnrfeiit-rLrrwTe  ^^^/.l-^t..i^i^^^^^ 

and  reliable  sources  of  Information.  Having  aUowed  to  vote.  The  whole  point  la  that.  In  ^^f°  irrt-„»lor^»rt  t>,at  Pr^Ridont  Johnson 
don.  ti.1..  I  stand  unafraid  of  what  may  either  case  thcjjepre^nt  had  the  one.  they  ^^^l^'^l^^T^.^^f  ^I^^^Jx^^ 
follow— even  the  most  ingenious  and  most  selected,  selected  for  them.  Ih «„  h«  wpnt  to  the  Senate  was  now  a  very 
effecuve  technique  that  illegitimate  power  Some  of  the  «:ene.  at  the  Democratic  con-  ^^^''^^J^l^  ^t  h^^^ 'h  ItTa.  h^^ 
has  historically  lnvoked-b«>au«.  I  beUeve  yenUon  were  almost  without  precedent  and  1^^^^^^^"%^,^^^  ^^  ^^^^^'^^''^^t 
in  the  sanclty  of  the  printed  word,  well-  made  one  wonder  if  mob  rule  U  ust  around  J^^ J,*J|r^^at  Si?h  oT^  lortuM  was  hld- 
knowtng  that  when  I  commit  the  honest  the  comer  for  America  as  mob  rule  has  come  J^'^^^j^^^'^^i^iVj?^  folding  com- 
judgment.  oi  history  to  th.  printed  page,  to  be  accepted  In  many  South  American  and  den  m  ^^J"^^^  JJ^^^^J^^^^j^  j,^ 
ihey  are  for  the  auth«.  whether  fortunate  Asian  ^^-^l^'^l^^^^  ^l^^\^e  "^n  ^me'^throUh  hL^fe^S^o  was  suppo«.d  to 
or  hapless,  beyond  recaU.  slder  that,  while  »P««^™  Jt^l  L^L^w.  operate  radio  and  television  stations  which 
^^^^^  assured  ttie  delegate  "'»*  "^*  ^^™°f™^^^  h^  been  very  fortunate  indeed  In  «,ueezlng 
Party  had  bathed  tj«  co"°^y  ^^  P*^,^^^  out  competition.  apparenUy  through  pollU- 

proeperlty.  outside,  cha^s  were  being  hurled.  ^^^^  on  the  TCC. 

mob.  ran  here  and  there  and  Injured  per-  ^^    ^^^  ^^  Washington  correspondents 

sons  were  cart«Kl  off  to  hospitals.  j^  slowing  beginning 

It  was  not  pleasant,  either,  to  »««  le»*l^  ^o  leak  out:   L3.J.  Isn't  such  a  saint  after 

elected  delegate,  .denied  their  seats  because  ^^  ^ 


Between  the  Lines 


H5CTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


they  refused  to  pledge  themselves  to  being  political  power  to  enrich  himself. 

Ut\V     DirUADH    I      PniinFRrKH        ^^be"^,"^?",     ^'''TJ,^°f^Ilt!^?^''°T  He-s   even  Vpendmg  more  of  the  taxpayers- 

HON.    RICHARD    L.    KOUUtBUbH         Ulegal   delegates  seated  by  leadership,  com-  than^y  President  who  has  preceded 

promise  rather  than  lose  the  votes  of  a  few  ^^  including  President  Kennedy, 

radicals.             ,      .     .        .  _„_  *vi„w  =>,^„+  There   have   been  some   bitter   comments. 

Regardless  of  what  one  may  think  about  ^^^  ^^  bitterest  I  have  ever  seen  was  con- 


or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  September  1,  1964 


the  racial  situation  In  Mississippi,  the  dele- 


talned    In    an    editorial    from    the    Emporia 


Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.     Mr.  Speal^er.  In-  tTr^^  "^^^r^^  ?:r7ro^:riJS:.  {.^X^  ^^'T^e  .SaT^urinS  ^U 

dlana  «llto«  and  political  analysts  have  They  s'hould'  have  been  firmly  1»M  so.     In-  Whit.,  -^^o^^e^^^f^^^^J^^  ifJ^'x^S 

a  knack  of  stripping  away  the  Irrelevant  stead  two  were  seated  and  the  others  made  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  necessary, 

and  insignificant  and  presenting  Just  the  honored  guests  of  the  convention.     It  was  ^.^^   ^^^    ^^^   brought   It   In.   thought 

facts,  uncluttered  by  bias,  self-interest.  »  $^'^t^^'^^J'^'^?^°^.,T^^'^:.tir.^  mn  you  might  be  interested  m  reading  it.    Here 

_  .    I,_,,  j_^,-_  Somehow  the  presidential  nominating  con-  L  ...      " 

".S'S'i^mterpretatlons  of  the  recent  :;^^:S;.1  rSuST^T'S^^.TSd'^Z  -~whoc^ 

political    ConventiOi^    and    the    present  tlon  is  of  more  importance.    They  should  be  "(By  W.  L.  White) 

situation  In  the  United  States,  few  have  K>lemn,  thoughtful  conclaves,  but  they  are  -a  public  ofllce.  we  xised  to  say.  Is  a  public 

come  through  with  the  clarity,  Insight,  the  direct  opposite.    They  are  conducted  in  a  tmst.    Is  it  now  accepted  that  it  should  be 

and  courage  in  his  beliefs  as  have  two  carnival   atmosphere    complete   with    phony  a  place  to  line  your  pockets  while  you  can? 

columns  published  in  recent  days  by  the  demonstrations,    funny    hats,    nolsemakers.  "This  week  various  publications  are  prob- 

rvoiw  r-llr.f.fwilan    ri1ntr)n    Tnd  booze  by  the  barrel,  and  general  hell  raising,  mg  Into  the  Lyndon  Johnson  family.    Before 

Dally  CUntonian    ^""^"' J^""-  ^  these  days  of  worldwide  television  one  Mr.  Johnson,  ran  for  Congre«,  thla  family 

The    author   of    these    articles    ls   mi.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^he  citizens  of  truly  civilized  could    be   accounted   poor   In   the   goods   of 

Oeorge   L.   Carey,   editor   OI   tne  ClintO-  countries  like  Norway.  Sweden.  Switzerland,  this  world.    But  during  his  terms  as  a  Con- 

nian.    and    one    of    Indiana's    for«no8t  ^^^  Denmark  must  think  when  they  see  all  gressman,  as  a  Senator  and  as  Vice  President, 

newspaper  figlires.  the  buffoonery  and  listen  to  all  the  drivel  a  small  stun  Inherited  by  his  wile  has  been 

Mr.   Speaker,   under   unanimous   con-  that    mark    our    political    conventions.    No  parlayed  up  to  a  fortune  estimated  at  as  low 

sent      I     include     the     two    columns    In  wonder  they  think   of   us   as   an   Immattire  as  $7  mUlion  by  the  Washington  Star,  and 

entirety  Nation  that  feels  too  big  for  its  britches  and  a^  high  as  $14  million  according  to  Life  mag- 

TTiP  rnlnmns  rto  as  follows-  ^  ^^  JuvenUe  to  grow  up.  azlne  this  week. 

me  columns  are  as  I ouows.                                                           ..^^^   publications  report   that   Uttle   of 

^"""iR^V^r  ^'"''^  BrrwEEN  THE  LINES  this  U  openly  in  Lyndon  Johnaon'.  name. 

(By  uj^.o.)                                                                              Most  Is  held  either  by  his  wife  or  daughters. 


The   two  presidential    nominating  conven- 


(By  GX..C.) 


or  through  a  network  of  holding  companies 


tlons  have  Just  about  passed  Into  history  and  It's  interesting  to  see  how  a  public  Image  ^jjose  purpose  seems  to  be  to  conceal  true 

they  have  left  Uttle  to  strengthen  our  faith  can  change.     Back  when  John  P.  Kennedy  ownership  and  to  protect  Lyndon  JcAinson 

In  the  survival  of  strong  government  by  the  won    his    nomination    for    President    of    the  j^om  public  criticism.    The  Important  thing, 

people  In  these  United  States.  United  States,  he  was  opposed  by  one  Lyndon  ij^ov/ever.  U  that  most  If  not  all  of  this  for- 

One  might  ask  himself  Just  what  was  the  B.  Johnson,  whom  his  forces  quickly  swept  ^^^^  seems  to  have  been  made  not  only  while 
necessity  for  holding  a  Democratic  conven-  aside.  Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  public  servant,  but 
tlon.  The  delegates  who  attended  had  lit-  They  conceded  that  L.B.J.  was  a  slick  poll-  because  he  was  a  public  servant.  He  seems 
tie  or  nothing  to  say  about  who  was  to  be  tlclan  but  he  was  painted  as  a  rather  un-  ^  have  been  serving  himself  at  least  as  gen- 
nomlnated.  In  essence,  everything  was  set-  principled  character,  with  little  vision  or  In-  erously  as  he  served  the  public. 
tied  by  Just  one  man— Lyndon  B.  Johnson —  telllgence.  He  would  do  for  Vice  President,  "But,  these  days,  who  cares? 
although  he,  of  course,  had  some  advice  from  though  because  that  office  didnt  mean  any-  "Well.  there  are  still  a  few  of  us.  The 
a  small  and  exclusive  group  of  party  leaders  thing  and  he  could  handle  Congress.  President  of  my  boyhood  was  Theodore 
gathered  in  some  of  those  famous  smoke-  Then  an  assassin's  bullet  cut  down  Presl-  Roosevelt,  who  was  poorer  when  he  left  pub- 
filled  rooms,  dent  Kennedy  and  his  mantle  fell  on  the  man  jj^  office  than  when  he  entered  it.     No  one 

There  was  never  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  from    Texas.      Almost    vrtiJiln    minutes,    the  ^^  g^gj  acciised  either  WUUam  Howard  Taft 

who  would  be  the  next   Democratic  candl-  huge    Government    publicity    machine    had  ^j.  woodrow  Wilson  of  having  made  a  thin 

date  for  President.    Probably  there  has  been  wcH-ked    a    transformation.    Johnson    over-  ^ime  out  of  the  Preeldency. 

no    doubt   about   the    IdenUty   of   the   vice-  night  was  a  changed  man.    He  stUl  retained  .           barren  Harding  CMTupt?    In  a  way 

presidential  candidate  for  weeks.     To  all  but  his  homely  virtues  as  a  son  of  the  South  or  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  his  friends  made  money 

the  most  stupid  It  must  have  been  evident  the  West  or  the  Southwest— whichever  suited  Government.     But  he  made  none  for 

that  L.B.J.  did  not  reveal  that  It  was  Senator  the  purpose— and  he  stlU  worried  about  sav-  ^^^     ^^^hen  he  died   the  only  Important 

HtJBntT  HuMraarr.   until    the   last  minute,  ing  the  taxpayers  money  to  such  an  extent  •                                             ' 

merely  for  effect  and  to  add  a  little  spice  to  that  he  went  around  the  White  House  turn-  J^^^tbe  ^SfoL^^o  sST 

the  convention.  Ing  off  unneeded  electric  lights,  but  he  grew  PaP""-  ^^^^f^^^^^J^  ^-  „    ,vwM»rt«,  of 

As   far    a.    the   Individual    delegates   were  Immeasurably   In   wisdom.     He   became   the  No  °°«  *''"  ,»^¥«^.  ,^T^°^f«V°f 

concerned,  they  couW   have  saved  a  lot  of  wise  and  fearlew  leader,  whose   vision  was  f^^  *  ^^^^  ?^°' P^^^j,^  *^-  ^S  ^* 

money  bTnot  ^Ing  to  AUantic  City.    If  they  not  to  be  questioned  and  whose  honor  was  as  Is  tme  of   Herbert   Hoover,  with   the  addl- 

??tought  t^ey  were  going  to  help  «lect  theli  rockbound  and  pure  as  the  air  of  Texas.  tional  difference  that  he  took  no*  one  cent 
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In  salary  while  In  Government  Pranklln 
Roosevelt  and  Harry  Truman  also  have  spot- 
less records. 

"Dwlght  Eisenhower  Uved  on  hLs  salary  as 
general  and  President,  and  left  office  with 
nothing  but  his  savings,  plus  the  profits 
from  his  book  which  have  gone  Into  his 
Gettysburg  farm. 

'"You  can  say  that  John  Kennedy  was  too 
rtch  to  need  to  steal,  so  we  will  never  know. 
I  can  answer  that,  rich  or  poor,  I  hold  this 
Irishman  to  have  been  money-honest. 

'We  come  down  now  to  Lyndon  Johnson. 
If  a  man  uses  public  office  to  get  financial 
favors  to  himself,  then  by  any  definition,  this 
is  corruption.  And  on  this  definition  he  Is 
the  most  corrupt  man  ever  to  have  entered 
the  White  House  in  my  time. 
"Axid  yet  who  cares? 

"Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy,  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  brother,  started  an  Inves- 
tigation Into  the  Bobby  Baker  case.  Lyndon 
Johnson's  connection  with  It  was  so  clear 
that  the  Kennedys  were  about  to  diunp  John- 
son as  Vice  President  as  a  liability  they  could 
not  afford  to  carry.  But  at  this  point  the 
telescope  rifle  of  Lee  Oswald  Intervened,  with 
the  result  that  all  investigation  into  Bobby 
Baker  was  dropped,  and  it  was  Robert  Ken- 
nedy who  got  dumf)ed  by  Lyndon  Johnson. 
"Will  these  facts,  now  being  disclosed,  help 
Barxt  Goldwatkk?  Maybe  some,  but  prob- 
ably not  enough.  Because  there  are.  In  our 
electorate,  too  high  a  percentage  of  people 
who  don't  mind  ef  ol'  Lyndon's  ben-agittin' 
his,  effen  he  sees  I  keep  on  a-glttln'  mah  111 
or  govmint  check." 

"What  about  the  left-intellectuals,  those 
ordinarily  shrill  watchdogs  of  our  public 
morals?  Well,  they  are  too  busy  mincing  and 
weaving  about  the  place,  squealing  that  Bab- 
KT  GoLDWATER  Is  a  'dangcrous  fayshist,"  so  a 
little  matter  like  common  honesty  could  not 
interest  them  less. 

"Therefore,  who  cares?" 


Democrat  Propa|;anda  WiU  Intuit  Voters' 
Intellifencc,  bat  They  WUl  Not  De- 
bate Face  to  Face 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxxNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  1,  1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Charles 
L.  Dancey,  In  the  August  31.  1964,  Issue 
of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  hear  the  real  Issues.  If  Lyn- 
don Johnson  does  not  have  guts  enough 
to  stand  up  and  debate.  Mr.  Dancey 
points  out  that  if  he  continues  to  stand 
in  the  comer  and  shout  irresponsible  and 
inflammatory  statements.  Senator 
GoLDWATER  Will  look  better  all  the  time. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
the  aforementioned  editorial : 

Misrepresenting  Goldwatek 
(By  C.L.  Dancey) 

It  Is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  coming 
campaign  will  see  at  least  some  discussion  of 
the  issues  between  the  contestants  rather 
than  the  hokey  baloney  and  misrepresenta- 
tion that  was  feattired  In  both  conventions. 

Thus  far.  the  Democrats  have  been  shout- 
ing and  campaigning  vigorously  against  a 
BAutT  GoLDWATiR  they  have  Invented  and 
studiously  ignored  the  actual  charges  the 
Senator  has  made. 


They  are  energetically  building  an  "image" 
of  their  own  choosing  for  the  challenger  In- 
stead of  facing  the  Issues  he  has  ralaed 
squarely. 

All  they  want  to  do  is  holler  that  Oou>- 
WATn  wants  to  "get  rid  of  social  security*' 
and  that  he  is  opposed  to  social  security  and 
opposed  to  benefits  for  old  folks,  for  example. 
What  has  GouiWATn's  position  consist- 
ently been?  It  ha«  been  that  citizens  of 
retirement  age  are  entitled  to  a  program  that 
assures  them  security,  and  that  the  social 
security  program  falls  short  and  will  fail 
worse  as  time  goes  by,  at  heavy  cost,  unless 
Its  "Bcatter-gun  approach"  is  corrected. 

He  points  out  speciflcally  that  social  secu- 
rity benefits  are  forced  upon  virtually  every- 
one whether  they  need  them  or  not.  They 
are  paid  to  retired  millionaires,  to  retirees 
with  substantial  annuities,  retirees  with 
liberal  private  pension  plans,  retirees  with 
large  Incomes  from  investments,  etc. 

The  co6t  of  the  program  is  already  pre- 
arranged to  absorb  "10  percent  of  the  payroll 
of  the  United  States"  in  direct  pa3Toll  taxes, 
he  says,  and  this  price  Is  too  high  for  what 
people  are  getting  under  such  a  free-wheeling 
approach.  It  should  do  a  better  Job  for  those 
who  really  need  it.  and  be  corrected  ac<:ord- 
Ingly. 

That  has  been  the  social  security-  issue 
GOLDWATER  has  raised. 

Maybe  the  ngures  Just  don't  fit  his  concept. 
Maybe  he's  haywire. 

But  the  way  to  find  out  la  to  meet  his 
argument  head-on,  not  with  propaganda 
designed  to  convince  people  that  he  wants 
to  turn  back  the  clock  and  abolish  the  sys- 
tem. Such  baloney  is  patently  dishonest, 
and  gives  credence  to  Goldwaters  charge 
that  the  President's  refusal  to  debate  the 
Issues,  and  the  Democrats'  Insistence  on  Just 
calling  him  names,  is  the  coward's  way  out 
of  facing  the  real  Issues. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  convention 
oratory  about  control  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  awesome  power  of  hydrogen  bombs  as 
carried  by  aircraft  and  intercontinental  mis- 
siles has  been  repeatedly  described  In  hor- 
riflc  tones,  and  then  the  charge  made  that 
Goldwater  wants  to  let  many  people  throw 
these  around  carelessly. 

This  is  another  subject  that  Isn't  a  mat- 
ter of  direct  challenge,  or  even  exaggera- 
tion. It  Is  pure  misrepresentation.  Gold- 
water  has  never  proposed  anything  of  the 
sort,  and  the  Democratic  national  leaders 
making  such  remarks  know  it  very  well. 

GOLDWATER  has  proposed  that  the  basic 
Infantry  weapons  that  use  atomic  power 
(weapons  that  do  not  even  remotely  com- 
pare in  either  explosive  force  or  range  with 
airborne  H-bombs),  that  are  now  the  chief 
hope  of  a  defense  by  NATO  forces  in  the 
event  of  a  Red  attack  on  E^irope.  should  be 
tasable,  instantly,  in  the  event  of  such  an 
attack,  on  the  prompt  order  of  the  NATO 
commanders,  based  on  their  military  situa- 
tion. 

If  the  Reds  knew  NATO  had  this  authority, 
he  maintains,  they  would  not  attack  Europe, 
and  would  not  apply  military  pressure  at 
Berlin,  etc. 

It  Is  a  position  shared  by  a  great  many 
very  able  and  loyal  and  respKjnsible  Ameri- 
cans, by  many  professionals  who  have  been 
clubbed  into  silence  by  the  politicians  who 
rule  them,  and  by  many  experts.  There  are 
excellent  arguments  that  are  to  the  point 
and  deal  with  this  specific  problem,  for  and 
against. 

But  we  haven't  heard  these  arguments. 
We  have  heard  only  a  lot  of  emotional 
appeals  based  on  a  misrepresentation  that 
Goldwatek  Is  talking  about  H-bombs  on 
Moscow,  and  talking  about  him  causing  our 
babies  in  their  cribs  to  be  slaughtered. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to  hear 
the    real    issue,    and    the    real    problems    on 
which  It  Is  based 
This    violent   and   extremist   talk   about   a 


proposal  to  take  control  of  weapons  of  lont 
range  and  mMslre  destructive  power  awa* 
from  the  President  to  endanger  the  lives  <* 
our  bckbtsB  In  their  cribs  Is  not  only  <ii,. 
honest,  but  the  kind  of  Inflammatory  irrs. 
sponslblMty  that  places  the  candidate  fof 
President  In  undeserved,  shocking,  personal 
danger  at  the  hands  of  some  poor  misled 
and  frightened  crackpot. 

Such,  BO  far,  U  typical  of  this  campaign. 
Including  Goldwatzs's  position,  reason  and 
purposes,  in  regard  to  organized  labor  where 
he  wants  more  voting  under  Independent 
NLRB  supervision,  including  strike  votes,  to 
insure  the  right  of  every  union  member  to 
an  honest  count. 

He  finds  it  a  little  strange  that  our  big. 
"democratic"  unions,  unlike  any  other  form 
of  truly  democratic  organization  In  the  world, 
has  such  a  strange  habit  of  electing  a  pres- 
ident for  life  •  •  •  not  In  Just  one  instance, 
but  In  moet  instances. 

The  cold  fact  Is  that  the  International 
head  of  a  major  union  in  this  country  today, 
on  the  record,  can  apparently  never  be  re- 
placed except  by  death,  incapacity  and  re- 
tirement, or  Imprisonment.  And  that  is 
based  on  the  actual  record  of  our  biggest 
unions. 

Goldwater  thinks  this  suggests  that  the 
rank  and  file  do  not  always  have  the  truly 
democratic  means  of  making  their  wishes 
felt. 

Does  anyl>ody  want  to  debate  that  subject 
in  detail  with  him? 

No,  they  Just  smear  him  as  antllabor. 
On  the  word,  and  sometimes  the  orders  of 
these  same  lifetime  bosses. 

What  are  his  real  suggestions  as  to  an 
effective  United  Nations? 

What  are  his  real  proposals  regarding  for- 
eign aid? 

Nobody  wants  to  debate  them.  They  Just 
want  to  throw  bricks,  label  him  as  blankety 
"against,"  and  charge  that  he  wants  to  turn 
back  the  clock,  which  Is  silly  gamesman- 
ship. 

As  we  wtached  the  OOP  convention,  we 
tend  to  think  that  Johnson  looks  pretty 
good.  Then,  as  we  watch  the  Democrats. 
Goldwater  looks  much  better. 

What  this  campaign  really  needs  if  It  is 
to  be  a  mandate  for  anybody,  and  have 
any  meaning,  and  be  any  kind  of  sensible 
choice,  is  the  very  face  to  face,  honest  debate 
that  the  President  has  so  artfully  ducked. 

Then,  'hiaybe  we  could  all  make  sense 
out  of  it. 


RepresentatiTe  Patman  Has  an  Unniaaliy 
CoDstractiTe  Record  of  Accomplish- 
ments— Letters  to  Editor  of  tbe  Star 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  1,  1964 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  every  Member  of  the  House  was 
amazed  by  an  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Star  on  August  17  which  seized  upon  one 
paragraph  of  a  9,000-word  speech,  "The 
ABC's  of  America's  Money  System,"  de- 
livered in  the  House  on  August  3  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Chairman 
Wright  Patman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  In  order  to  try  to 
prove  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patman]  had  been  guilty  of  "un- 
adulterated demagogy."  The  gentleman 
from  Texas    [Mr.  Patman]    has  strong 


r 


views  on  many  subjects  and  expresses 
them  vigorously,  and  I  doubt  if  any  mon- 
ber  of  the  committee  agrees  with  him 
100  percent  on  all  issues  at  all  times.  I 
know  I  do  not.  Along  the  same  lines, 
I  am  sure  he  does  not  agree  with  every 
position  I  take,  just  as  I  am  sure  that  no 
Member  of  the  House  agrees  with  any 
other  Member  on  all  issues.  But  the 
gentleman  from  Texas'  [Mr.  Patman] 
record  for  being  right  on  complex  issues 
i.s  remarkable. 

And,  as  John  W.  Edelman,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Consumers  League,  pointed  out  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Star 
following  publication  of  the  editorial  at- 
Ucking  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman],  the  dean  of  the  Texas  delega- 
tion in  the  House  "has  an  unusually  con- 
structive record  of  accomplishments." 
Mr.  Edelman  has  spent  many  years  ob- 
serving the  operations  of  Congress  at  first 
hand  as  one  of  the  most  highly  respected 
of  legislative  representatives  for  the  labor 
movement,  and  before  that  was  one  of 
the  architects  of  the  housing  legislation 
of  the  New  Deal. 

letters  EROM  JOHN  W    EDELMAN  AND 
JAMES  PATTON 

Mr.  Edelman's  was  one  of  two  letters 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Star  on 
August  26  expressing  indignation  over 
the  Star's  editorial  condemning  Mr.  Pat- 
man. The  other  was  by  Jsunes  G.  Patton. 
president  of  the  Farmers  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  always  felt  most 
privileged  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  since  the  start  of 
my  second  term  in  the  Congress,  and  I 
have  felt  particularly  privileged  to  have 
served  under  the  chairmanships  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  Brent 
Spence,  and  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Wright  Patman.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI  works  as  hard 
as  any  Member  I  have  ever  known,  and 
the  record  of  legislation  bearing  his  name 
attests  to  his  great  effectiveness.  More- 
over, he  is  a  student  of  government  whose 
booklet  on  the  subject  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  documents  ever  issued  by  the 
Congress.  He  has  just  published  a  primer 
on  money  which  I  believe  will  also  win 
widespread  popularity  as  a  reference 
work. 

Mr.  SpesJcer,  any  good  newspaper — in- 
cluding the  -Washington  Star,  which  is 
certainly  an  excellent  newspaper— is  en- 
titled to  an  occasional  error  in  judgment 
on  its  editorial  page  as  long  as  it  tries 
hard  to  present  the  news  fairly  and  ob- 
jectively, which  the  Star  strives  to  do. 
The  Star  demonstrated  its  desire  to  be 
fair  when  it  printed  the  rebuttals  of  Mr. 
Edelman  and  Mr.  Patton,  and  I  submit 
those  letters  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  as  follows: 

Unadulterated  Demagogy 

Sir:  Your  August  17  editorial  accusing 
Representative  Wright  Patman  of  "unadult- 
erated demagogy"  was  an  unfair  attack  on  a 
man  whose  inquiries  and  insight  in  our 
Nation's  money  system  have  produced  crea- 
tive   proposals   for   Improvement. 

You  said   Patman   "devotes  much   of   his 


energy  to  an  effort  to  undermine  the  Federal 
Reserve  SyBtena."  But  Buslnees  Week, 
certainly  no  revolutionary  or  Bubverslve  pub- 
lication, noted  July  11  that  "one  of  the  main 
objects  of  Patuak's  proposals  Is  to  promote 
the  coordination  of  the  Federal  Reserve's 
monetary  policies  with  the  economic  policies 
of  the  rest  of  the  Government."  Of  Pat- 
man's  two  propKjeals  to  accomplish  this,  said 
Business    Week:    "There    Is    merit    In    both 

ideas." 

As  Business  Week  declared,  "there  must 
be  coordination  of  monetary  policy  with  the 
broad  economic  policies  of  the  administra- 
tion—or there  will  be  chaos."  Surely  Pat- 
man's  proposals  to  achieve  such  coordina- 
tion deserve  more  thoughtful  comment  than 
your  assertion  that  he  seeks  "to  undermine 
the  Federal  Reserve  System." 

Your  editorial  also  accused  Patman  of 
making  "wild  charges"  against  the  'bank- 
ers' lobby"  while  offering  no  proof  of  Its 
operations  You  must  have  missed  Patman's 
documentation.  In  the  same  speech  in 
which  you  said  "he  ranted  against  the 
bankers'  lobby,"  Patman  described  how  the 
lobby  worked  just  recently  "to  kill  legisla- 
tion that  was  very  much  sought  by  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  many  bankers, 
particularly  small  town  and  small  city 
bankers  " 

The  bill  would  have  raised  the  maximum 
Insurance  on  Individual  bank  accounts  from 
the  present  $10,000  to  $20,000. 

Representative  Patman  has  an  unusually 
constructive  record  of  accomplishments. 
Disagree  with  him  on  the  merit  of  his  pro- 
posals, by  all  means,  if  you  believe  his  rec- 
ommendations are  faulty.  But  to  label  him 
a    "demagog"    is   unfair. 

John  W.  Edelman. 
Cliairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

National  Consumers  League. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  of  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Gtoverrunent  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  lU.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  ui>on  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US    Code,  title  44,  sec.  183,  p.  1937). 


Sir:  Your  editorial  "Unadulterated  Demo- 
gogy."  August  17,  completely  misrepresents 
plain  truths  and  simple  facts.  Your  ill- 
conceived,  biased  attack  on  Texas  Congress- 
man Wright  Patman's  House  sj>eech  of  Au- 
gust 3  must  not  be  permitted  to  stand  with- 
out some  attempt  to  correct  the  false  rec- 
ord you  have  created. 

A  brief  reading  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, August  3,  1964,  pages  17253  to  17262, 
will  clearly  reveal  more  than  what  you 
termed  "wild  charges  against  the  ABA 
(American  Bankers  Association)  and  the 
bankers'  lobby." 

It  shows  for  one.  how  the  ABA  killed  legis- 
lation very  much  sought  by  savings  and  loan 
associations,  partlcultu'ly  small  town  and 
small  city  banks,  which  would  have  increased 
insurance  from  »10,000  to  «20.000  on  Indi- 
vidual accounts. 

Further,  and  the  main  point  of  Congress- 
man Patman's  speech,  which  your  editorial 
completely  ignores,  it's  time  that  our  citi- 
zens who  are  interested  In  protecting  the 
public  interest  in  national  monetary  matters 
act  get  behind  the  kind  of  responsible  lead- 
ership which  Congressman  Patman  is  giv- 
ing. 

The  Nation  Farmers  Union,  which  I  have 
headed  since  1940.  strongly  endorses  the  ef- 
forts of  Congressman  Wright  Patman  to  re- 
evaluate our  Nation's  monetary  policies 
which,  among  other  things,  are  costing 
Americans  $76  bUllon  In  gross  Interest 
charges  this  year  alone. 

What  this  Nation  needs  Is  more  Congress- 
men like  Wright  Patman  and  fewer  edi- 
torials like  yours  of  August  17. 

JAMSS  G.  patton, 

President.  Farmers  Union. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  September  2.  1964 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of -my  district  can  count  among 
their  blessings  one  of  America's  out- 
standing newspapers.  The  Kansas  City 
Star.  In  the  best  traditions  of  journa- 
lism, has.  since  its  first  edition  84  years 
ago  called  the  shots  as  It  has  seen  them. 
As  a  consequence  Its  voice  Is  a  respected 
one  In  my  city,  my  State,  and  Indeed 
In  my  country.  I  have  not  always 
agreed  with  the  position  It  has  taken  on 
various  Issues  and.  as  It  points  out  from 
time  to  time,  it  has  not  always  agreed 
with  my  stand  on  various  legislation. 
However.  I  have  enjoyed  the  valuable 
support  of  this  outstanding  newspaper 
for  some  years. 

In  its  customary  cogent  fashion  it  has 
examined  the  issues  confronting  the 
American  voter  this  fall  and  has  drawn 
certain  conclusions.  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  this  careful  analysis  and  its 
logical  conclusions. 

I  offer  for  the  Record  the  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Kansas  City  Star 
on  August  30. 

As  Wk  See  It:   The  Case  for 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson 

These    are    dangerous    and    still    troubled 

limefi  for  all  of  us,  times  that  demand  the 

moet  careful  and  prudent  leadership  both  In 

our  affairs  at  home  and  In  the  world. 

Abroad,  the  family  of  nations  grows.  New 
countrlea  emerge  In  the  ferment  of  freedom, 
often  without  the  sense  of  responsibility  that 
Is  essential  to  world  stability. 

On  new  battlegrounds  and  old.  freedom 
continues  lt«  struggle  against  communism  In 
that  spasm  of  hlatory  that  is  tailed  the  cold 
war.  The  drama  plays  on,  with  the  ominous 
threat  of  nuclear  holocaust  ever  a  part  of  the 
plot. 

At  home  our  great  struggle  is  over  what 
loosely  is  termed  civil  rights.  But  the  term 
Is  an  oversimplification.  It  Is  a  problem  of 
race.  It  touches  upon  traditions  and  a  way 
of  life.  It  borders  on  economics  and  the  per- 
sistently high  rate  of  unemployment  that 
particularly  affecta  Negroes.  There  has  been 
no  Internal  challenge  of  such  proportions 
since  the  ClvU  War. 

Abroad  and  at  home.  It  Is  a  time  In  which 
national  decisions  muBt  be  weighed  carefully 
and  made  Judiciously.  We  refer  not  only  to 
the  decisions  that  our  elected  leaders  may 
make,  but  also  to  the  millions  of  Individual 
decisions  to  be  made  by  the  voters  In  Novem- 
ber. As  citizens,  they  have  a  meaningful 
duty  to  discharge. 

Believing  this  In  all  conscience,  the  Star  is 
making  Its  decision,  as  each  of  Its  readers 
must  do.  The  conventions  are  past,  the  plat- 
forms written.  The  Issues  are  Joined.  Un- 
hesitatingly, this  newspaper  supports  the 
candidacy  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
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We  are  convinced  that  the  cause  of  world 
peace  would  be  better  served  by  Mr.  Johnson 
and  his  foreign  policy,  with  its  roots  deep  In 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  adminlstra- 
tion.s  It  would  be  safer  to  keep  his  finger  on 
tlie  nuclear  trigger  than  to  place  the  awesome 
responsibility  on  Senator  Goldwateb.  We 
frankly  fear  that  the  Goldwater  philosophy, 
transformed  into  presidential  policy,  might 
plunge  the  world  deeper  into  the  uncertainty 
of  greater  International  tensions. 

Of  course,  no  one  can  be  wholly  satisfied 
with  the  rate  of  progress  toward  peace  and 
world  understanding.  All  of  us  share  the 
frustrations  of  this  atomic  era.  But  Inch  by 
inch  there  has  been  progress.  In  the  Gold- 
water  makeup.  In  the  GOP  platform,  in  the 
candidate's  statements,  we  see  every  reason 
to  fear  an  end  of  such  progress  and,  in  fact, 
a  period  of  retrogression  with  increased  ten- 
sions. 

Let  us  put  It  another  way,  and  bluntly: 
We  believe  that  to  entrust  the  peace  to  a 
Goldwater  administration  would  be  an  un- 
necessary and  undesirable  gamble  for  the 
Nation  to  take. 

On  the  domes>ic  front,  civil  rights  is  the 
overriding  Issue.  It  Is  pointless  to  hope  that 
It  can  be  kept  out  of  the  campaign.  It  is 
dangerous  to  Ignore  the  explo^veness  of  the 
Issue.  And  It  Is  unduly  optimistic  to  see  any 
lasting  solutions  for  years  to  come. 

Here,  then,  Is  a  point  of  the  utmost  rele- 
vancy to  the  Goldwater  candidacy:  Should 
he  win,  he  would  unquestionably  do  so  with 
the  support  of  the  extreme  segregationist 
groups  of  the  South  and  with  the  backing  of 
those  groups.  North  or  South,  that  place  the 
Negro  Inside  their  circle  of  hate. 

We  believe  that  Barkt  Goldwateb  Is  as  de- 
termined as  any  other  man  to  solve  this 
problem.  But  as  President,  could  he?  We 
are  not  at  all  certain,  for  his  election  Itself 
could  create  division,  not  unity.  Support 
from  the  extreme  racists  would  Inevitably 
transform  Itself  Into  pressure  on  the  Presi- 
dent— pressure  for  actions  that  could  destroy 
the  uneasy  bridges  of  understanding  between 
the  races. 

By  contrast.  President  Johnson  has  been  a 
strong  leader  In  the  civil  rights  cause,  de- 
spite hla  Texas  background.  Because  of  that 
background,  he  has  a  kinship  to  the  whole 
South  and  Is  better  equipped  to  understand 
its  problem.  Regardless  of  the  convention 
outbursts  from  the  South,  the  Star  believes 
that,  for  the  long  pull,  Mr.  Johnson  would 
be  much  more  effective  In  solving  the  racial 
problem  than  would  his  opponent. 

We  recognize  the  American  tradition  of 
rallying  around  each  new  President.  Un- 
doubtedly there  would  be.  In  the  terminology 
of  politics,  a  "honeymoon"  of  sorts  for  Barrt 
Goldwater.  should  he  be  elected.  Neverthe- 
less, we  foresee  many  dlfflcultlee  for  him. 
Above  all  else,  he  would  face  world  and  na- 
tional leadership  with  the  forces  of  hate  from 
both  extremes  Intensified  rather  than  less- 
ened. 

Moreover,  It  seeins  to  us  that  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  deserves  election  on  the  record  he 
has  made  In  the  months  since  an  assassin's 
bullet  tragically  struck  down  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. What  a  crisis  Mr.  Johnson  faced  at 
that  time.  He  has,  we  believe,  dealt  with  It 
masterfully. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  go  along  with 
everything    Mr.    Johnson    has    done    or    says 
that  he  will  do.    Moet  certainly  we  do  not. 
But  we  were  Impressed  in  the  days  of  tran- 


sition from  the  Kennedy  to  the  Johnson 
administration  and  we  have  continued  to  be 
Impressed.  In  the  manner  of  an  old  pro, 
L.B.J,  convinced  the  88th  Congress,  which 
had  been  on  a  virtual  sltdown  strike  In  its 
first  session,  that  certain  actions  were  essen- 
tial In  the  national  Interest.  Mr.  Johnson  got 
the  country  moving  again. 

In  the  foreign  field — and  In  this  area  we 
were  admittedly  uncertain  of  his  leadership — 
the  President  has  demoostrated  his  ability 
to  serve  effectively  as  the  Nation's  spokes- 
man. All  In  all,  his  performance  as  a  chief 
executive  thnist  suddenly  onto  the  world 
stage  has  Inspired  confidence  both  In  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  In  the  United  States. 

The  latest  test  of  the  Johnson  leadership 
came  in  Vietnam,  when  Communist  PT  boats 
attacked  U.S.  ships  not  once  but  twice.  In 
the  first  Instance,  there  was  a  Presld-entlal 
warning;  when  that  was  Ignored  and  the  at- 
tack was  repeated,  the  United  Sta<«8  struck 
back  with  a  pinpoint  demonstration  of  mili- 
tary power  which  left  no  doubt  that  this 
country  meant  business.  And  even  as  the 
bombs  were  falling,  the  White  House  had 
started  the  diplomatic  moves  designed  to 
keep  local  confrontation  from  becoming 
world    conflagration. 

It  was  flrmness  coupled  with  prudence. 
And  that  word,  we  suggest,  belongs  without 
qualification  with  another  essential  word 
of  our  times:   preparedness. 

It  seems  significant  to  us,  too.  that  Mr. 
Johnson's  critics  have  mad.e  such  a  point  of 
assailing  him  tis  a  man  who  tries  to  work 
both  sides  of  every  political  fence,  to  be  all 
things  to  all  people.  Particularly  at  this 
time,  we  believe  his  talent  for  ccMnpromlse  to 
be  an  asset.  We  cannot  afford  a  divided 
country,  and  Mr.  Johnson  has  displayed  an 
ability  to  draw  Americans  together,  to  be  the 
President  of  all  the  people. 

Thus,  the  case  for  Lyndon  Johnson.  What 
of  the  case  against  Barrt  Goldwater,  as  we 
see  it? 

Certainly  we  do  not  dislike  the  Senator. 
We  cannot  accept  the  line  of  those  who  say 
he  Is  a  phony  or  a  demagog.  Unquestion- 
ably. Senator  Goldwatek  Lb  totally  sincere. 
He  is  entitled  to  his  views.  In  our  Judgment 
he  means  what  he  aays.  And  frankly,  we 
think  he  has  said  too  much. 

We  are  bothered  by  that  unbending  In- 
sistence that  he  Is,  In  all  cases,  absolutely 
right,  that  he  has  simple  answers  to  all  ques- 
tions. We  have  seen  nothing  that  indicates 
moderation  on  the  part  of  Babst  Goldwa- 
ter— and  we  do  not  except  that  tuilty  meet- 
ing In  Pennsylvania.  Such  Inflexibility,  as 
we  see  It,  does  not  belong  In  the  White  House. 
He  has  shown  no  comprehension  of  the  art  of 
compromise  which  Is  essential  to  the  func- 
tioning of  Government.  Consider,  If  you 
will,  the  Senator's  record: 

He  stood  with  the  very  few  lawmakers  who 
voted  against  ratification  of  the  test-ban 
treaty  that  was  a  first  if  feeble  step  toward 
the  distant  goal  of  real  peace. 

He  voted  against  the  tax  bill  even  though 
a  large  majority  of  his  own  party  favored  the 
measure. 

In  the  cloture  vote  and  In  the  final  action 
on  civil  rights,  Babry  Goldwateb  was  In  the 
"No"  column — again,  one  of  but  a  very  few 
In  the  GOP. 

We  cite  merely  a  part  of  the  record.  But 
there  Is,  here,  evidence  to  prove  that  this  Is 
a  very  opinionated  man  who  sticks  by  his 
opinions,  whatever  the  cost.     Now  we  have 
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heard  a  lot  of  quibbling  over  word  meanings 
and  the  like  since  the  Republican  convention, 
and  It  probably  hasn't  meant  much.  But  it 
is  one  thing,  we  suggest,  to  have  convictions; 
It  Is  another  to  be  opinionated.  The  latter 
describes  the  man  In  whom  there  ts  convic- 
tion carried  to  a  potentially  dangerous  ex- 
treme. 

You  may.  of  course,  admire  conviction 
when  It  Is  described  as  political  guts.  But 
you  may  also  see  In  the  record  of  consistent 
opposition  a  demonstrated  Inability  to  work 
with  people  to  get  things  done— even  with 
members  of  the  Senator's  own  party.  How, 
we  wonder,  could  Barry  aoi.Dw.\n:R  work 
with  other  world  leaders''  Where  would  such 
a  lone-wolf  attitude  take   us? 

We  regard  this  election  as  the  Nation's 
business,  not  Europe's  Nevertheless,  the 
Star  can  see  why  the  Western  nations 
should  get  the  chills  at  the  mere  nomination 
of  Barht  Ooldwater  Without  falling  back 
on  the  overu8«l  cliches — "shooting  from  the 
hip"  and  the  like — we  see.  In  the  Ooldwater 
phlloeophy  and  method  of  operation,  a  reck- 
lessness that  gives   us  the  chills  too. 

On©  Instance  In  point.  When  Castro  shut 
off  the  water  to  the  Guantanamo  base,  the 
Ooldwater  reaction  was  to  send  In  the  Ma- 
rines. In  fact.  Washington  had  prepared 
for  such  an  emergency  Today  the  water 
has  not  been  turned  on  The  base  Is  self- 
Bufflclent  The  United  States  has  not  re- 
treated. Nor  has  It  unnecessarily  risked  nu- 
clear war. 

We  would  not  place  undue  stress  on  one 
Incident.  But  there  have  been  many  others 
of  like  nature.  And  there  Is  the  Ooldwater 
approach,  reflected  in  the  platform  he  vir- 
tually dictated  at  San  PYanclsco  Should 
that  platform  become  reality  In  the  Oold- 
water spirit,  we  would  foresee  a  setback  In 
the  search  for  peace.  It  seems  to  assume 
that  It  Is  Impossible  to  work  with  the  Com- 
munists In  any  way  or  to  negotiate  with 
them.  It  raises  questions  on  cooperation 
even  with  our  allies  It  places  the  major 
stress  on  military  might,  not  on  firm  but 
prudent  diplomacy 

Similarly,  that  defen.se  of     or  apology  for 

extremism  in  the  acceptance  -speech  made  us 
wonder  precisely  what  road  this  Nation 
might  be  forced  to  travel  with  Barry  Gold- 
WATrR  as  Its  leader  Here,  we  must  note 
that  on  the  surface,  the  Senator  seemed  con- 
ciliatory at  Hershey,  with  his  profession  of 
faith  In  the  Elsenhower  way  But  was  It 
the  real  Ooldwater?  Or  was  the  real  Gold- 
watts  the  man  who  left  San  PYanclsco  flush 
with  the  victory  of  the  rlghtwlng  takeover 
of  the  party?  The  man  who  made  that 
amazing  acceptance  speech? 

We  need  not  debate  whether  the  speech 

and  the  defense  of  extremism  was,  of  course 
the  real  essence  of  It  all -was  a  political 
blooper.  But  this  we  do  know:  The  unity 
conference  at  Hershey  was  necessary  because 
the  words  of  the  nominee  at  San  PYanclsco 
were  so  open  to  adverse  Interpretation.  We 
cannot  buy  a  presidential  candidate  who  so 
consistently  uses  language  that  he  needs 
later  to  explain—or  others  need  to  explain 
for  him.  Clarity  of  mind,  expression  and 
thought  are  essential  for  a  President  We 
cannot  afford  a  Chief  Executive  who.  later, 
would  have  to  explain  precisely  what  he 
meant.  In  this  world  of  cold  war,  that  would 
be  dangerous  Indeed. 

Thus,  the  choice  Is  propf^sed,  and  the  Star 
has  made  Its  choice.  In  taking  this  position 
we  believe  that  we  are  m  line  with  the  tradi- 
tional thinking  of  this  newspaper  even 
though  the  Star  has  generally  supported  Re- 
publican candidates  for  the  presidency. 

The  Star  has  never  made  any  pretense  at 
being  a  liberal  newspaper.  We  have  believed 
consUtently  that  the  country  could  be  served 
best  by  a  phllo«ophy  of  moderate  conserva- 
tism. 


In  the  distant  past,  this  newspaper  opposed 
populism  whei^  It  was  on  the  move  through- 
out our  territory.  It  supported  Bound  money 
principle*  and  the  gold  standard  through 
the  years  of  WUllam  Jenninga  Bryan.  In 
1912.  when  business  seemed  to  be  gaining  too 
much  power,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  follow 
the  Bull  Moose  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

In  the  New  Deal  era  we  stood  fast  against 
extreme  liberalism  and  left-wing  extremists. 
Consistently,  we  have  opposed  Ku  Kluxlsm. 
that  frightening  symbol  of  Internal  hatred, 
even  as  we  have  spoken  out  against  John 
Blrchlsm  and  the  hate  groups  of  today. 

On  civil  rights,  we  have  supported  that 
movement  In  the  nume  of  tustlce  and 
morality,  while  denuunclng  laWlessness  on 
the  part  of  any  racial  group,  white  or  Negro 
We  will  continue  to  speak  forthrlghtly 
whether  In  crlUclsm  of  the  reckless  white 
segregatlonLst  of  the  South  or  the  reckless 
Negro  Integratlonlst  of  the  North. 

Let  It  be  known  that  In  supporting  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  we  are  not  buying  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  as  such,  nor  Its  plaUorm.  The 
Star  will  continue  to  make  Its  decisions  on 
State  and  local  candidates  as  It  sees  each 
situation,  irrespective  of  the  naUonal 
election. 

We  do  not  condone  the  Bobby  Baker  scan- 
dals, any  more  than  we  did  similar  scandals 
of  the  Truman  and  Elsenhower  administra- 
tions. We  believe  that  Congress  has  been 
woefully  neglectful  In  protecting  itself 
against  a  repetition  of  such  sordid  afTalrs 
We  are  not  convinced  that  the  Baker  Investi- 
gation has  been  as  thorough  as  It  ought  to 
have  been. 

We  will  go  even  further:  We  wish  the 
Johnson  family  were  not  In  the  televUlon 
business.  Not  that  there  Is  anything  wrong 
with  that  buBlnesB.  Undoubtedly  by  plac- 
ing his  properties  In  trust  when  he  became 
Chief  Executive,  the  Pre.sldent  In  his  own 
mind  removed  any  poeslblllty  of  a  conflict  of 
interest.  Nevertheless,  the  Presidency  Is  such 
a  precious  thing  In  our  system  that  It  should 
at  all  times  be  abcjve  reproach  or  even  the 
slightest  whisper  of  undue  advantage 

Haying  said  all  thi.s,  and  promising  frank 
cr  tlclsm  of  Mr.  Johnson's  campaign  and  ad- 
ministration when  we  feel  It  necessary  we 
restate  the  case:  On  the  record  and  on"  his 
demonstrated  capacity  for  leadership  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  Star  believes  that  the 
President  deserves  4  years  more  In  the  White 
House. 

As  a  newspaper,  we  hope  that  the  campaign 
K  iJ'*'w  ^''"''"''^^  without  a  spewing  of 
K^,/^.^  extremists  on  either  side,  without 
bitter  dlvlslveness,  without  damage  to  the  na- 
tlomu  morale  that  might  take  so  many  years 

^w ''"m   ,  ^^  ^°^  '^""^  ^^«  campaign  some- 
how will  leave  a  nation  sUong  and  united 
not  weakened  and  divided 

F<.,r  obviously  there  are  many  things  on 
which  all  of  us  can  agree  We  know  that 
any  sacrifice  must  and  will  be  made  In  de- 
fense of  freedom,  and  we  know  that  our  Na- 
tion must  be  strong  militarily,  economically 
and  spiritually.  These  are  truths  for  this 
election  and  for  any  election. 

And  there  Is  another  truth  to  which  we 
hold  with  Arm  conviction:  Each  candidate 
should  be  given  a  full  and  fair  hearing  Let 
the  campaign  be  hard  hitting,  as  determined 
as  eiich  contender  would  make  It  But  we 
hope  that  It  will  at  no  time  degenerate  Into 
brawls,  disorderly  demonstrations.  plckeUne 
and  the  like  This  Is  a  vital  election  to  l^ 
held  In  the  American  way.  The  American 
way  means  falrplay  for  both  men 

On  our  part,  while  we  support  President 
Johnaon.  we  shall  do  everything  posaible  to 
print  the  news  of  the  campaign  fairly  and 
objectively.  We  wUI,  In  statement*  <rf  edi- 
torial opinion,  call  the  shots  as  we  see  them 
That  U  our  duty  a^  a  newspaper.  And  that 
too.  Is  a  part  of  the  American  way  in  an 
American  campaign. 


September  2 


Tribane  to  C.  D.  Ulrich 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or    AJLKANSAS 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITEb  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  2.  1964 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President 
since  the  middle  of  July,  practically  every 
newspaper  has  published  accounts  of 
speeches  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  attacked  and  derided 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  heart- 
ening to  read  in  the  August  24  Lssue  of 
the  Arkansas  Gazette  that  Mr.  C.  D.  U], 
rich,  a  citizen  of  Bryant,  Ark.,  and  92 
years  of  age,  has  willed  aU  his  property 
to  the  U.S.  Government,  to  express  hla 
gratitude  for  the  opportunities  he  has 
had  in  this  country.  Those  who  are  so 
ready  to  condemn  their  Government 
might  learn  a  lesson  from  Mr.  Ulrich,  If 
they  would  only  begin  to  think  In  posiUve 
terms,  rather  than  In  negative  ones. 

I  commend  Mr.  Ulrich  for  his  good 
citizenship  and  his  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  his  Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Arkansas  Gazette  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou 
as  follows: 

C.  D  Ulrich,  92.  Reveesxs  Tmnd— Wills  Au. 
His  Money  to  Unclk  Sam 


(By  Oeorge  Bentley) 
ChrlfiUan  Daniel  Ulrich  at  M  haa  no  one 
In  the  world  to  care  for  but  hlmaelf  and  be 
said  Sunday,  while  observing  hU  birthday 
that  because  of  this  he  had  decided  some" 
Ume  ago  to  will  everj-thlng  he  owns  to  the 
US    Oovernment. 

In  the  past,  he  has  confided  to  frlendi 
that  hla  reason  for  willing  hU  property  to 
the  Oovernment  went  beyond  thla— that  it 
was  born  of  hla  gratitude  for  the  opportu- 
nities his  country  had  given  him. 

He  •also  has  menUoned  that,  since  he  has 
drawn  a  »100-a-month  pension  aa  a  veteran 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  for  a  number 
of  years,  he  thought  he  ought  to  return  to 
the  Oovernment  what  he  had  left. 

Because  of  his  age.  Ulrich  Is  shy  and  reluc- 
tant to  discuss  openly  the  value  of  his  estate 
and  the  arrangement*  he  has  made  to  leave 
It  to  the  Oovernment.  His  plan  would  be 
unusual  any  time  but  seems  especially  so  In 
a  day  when  It  U  more  popular  to  condemn 
the  Goverimient  and  want  to  take  from  it 
rather  than  give  to  It. 

Ulrich  lives  at  Bryant,  a  quiet  community 
of  about  700  persons  about  2  miles  south  of 
the  Benton  Highway.  Just  south  of  the 
Pulaskl-Sallne  County  line.  His  modest 
frame  cottage  at  the  end  of  a  dirt  lane  la 
grown  up  In  weeds  and  isn't  very  Udy  Inside 
either,  which  would  lead  one  to  the  mistaken 
conclusion  that  he  Just  makes  ends  meet 
and  Is  hardly  In  a  pofltlon  to  provide  for  the 
Oovernment. 

But  Ulrich.  who  practiced  his  trade  as  a 
carpenter  for  many  years,  ha*  several  thou- 
sanda  of  dollars  in  bonds,  some  property  at 
Vhny  Ridge,  a  few  miles  to  the  east,  plua  hli 
home  and  the  Income  from  some  property 
he  aold  at  JacksonvUle  about  3  years  ago. 
He  keeps  the  bonds  and  any  caah  In  the  bank. 

Ulrich  takes  an  interest  In  hla  OoTem- 
ment.  He  reads  the  Gazette  every  morning 
and  receives  the  American  Legion  magazine 
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(He  ia  a  member  of  the  Legion)  and  followa 
tbe  political  new*. 

Be  was  reading  the  Sunday  paper  when  hla 
lawyer,  Clayton  Preeman  of  Uttle  Rock,  a 
reporter,  and  a  photographer  called  on  him  to 
,^11  him  a  happy  birthday.  Since  he  was 
reading  about  the  starting  of  the  Democratic 
National  Convention,  what  did  he  think  of 
the  presidential  race?  "I'm  for  Johnson," 
Ulrich  said  simply.  He  added  that  he  was  a 
lifelong  Democrat  but  supported  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  a  Republican. 

He  said  he  "knew"  Roosevelt  during  the 
Spanish -American  War  but  never  spoke  to 
him  Uh-lch.  a  native  of  Brook vUle.  Ind.. 
enlisted  May  6,  1898,  at  Indianapolis  and 
gerved  In  Company  B.  23d  Infantry  Regiment. 
He  was  discharged  August  14.  1899,  at  Jolo, 
in  the  Philippines. 

Hla  discharge  shows  that  he  was  bom 
-August  23.  1873,  which  makes  him  92,  but 
be  insisted  that  It  waa  hla  93d  birthday. 
But  during  the  Interview  he  conceded  two  or 
three  times  that,  "My  memory  Is  gone." 
When  he  coiildn't  reach  back  Into  the  past 
for  anawers  to  some  queatlona. 

Ulrich  came  to  Arkansas  In  1910  and  lived 
at  other  places  In  central  Arkansas  before 
rearing  at  Bryant  8  yearn  ago.  He  never 
married.  He  aald  he  came  from  a  family  of 
■even  boya  and  two  glrla  and  he  waa  t^e 
fourth  oldeat.  He  aald  he  knew  all  the 
member,  of  hla  family  were  dead  with  the 
possible  exception  of  two  brothers  whom  he 
lost  touch  with  years  ago.  He  was  the  only 
one  to  settle   In   Arkansas. 

"I  came  here  because  I  like  to  hunt  and 
fish  "  he  said.  He  keeps  a  pole  In  his  living 
room  and  stlU  likes  to  go  out  to  a  stream. 

He  seems  to  be  In  remarkably  good  health 
for  his  age.  He  haa  no  ready  answer  for  the 
usual  question.  "What  la  your  secret  for 
living  to  a  ripe  old  age."  He  said  he  neither 
smoked  nor  used  alcoholic  beverages  but  he 
thinks  that  retiring  and  taking  It  easy  In 
later  life  was  the  main  reason. 

He  U  small  and  fragile  from  age  and  he 
has  some  trouble  hearing.  HU  eyes  are  a 
pale  blue  and  are  weak  and  he  has  several 
pairs  of  spectacles  around  the  house  for 
reading. 

TI5ITED  CAPrrXL 

In  Septeml>er  1963,  Ulrich  made  a  pleas- 
ure trip  to  Waahlngton  and  was  struck  by 
a  car  aa  he  was  crossing  a  street.  He  spent 
some  time  In  a  hospital  there. 

Preeman  has  known  Ulrich  about  36  years 
and  has  made  hU  wUl  several  times.  Due  to 
his  forgetfulnesa,  Ulrich  has  mislaid  or  loet 
his  wills  several  times.  He  always  wills 
everything  to  the  Oovernment  and  he  had 
made  a  wUl  in  February  19«2  a  few  months 
prior  to  the  Washington  trip.  Freeman 
persuaded  tJlrlch  to  leave  thU  wUl  with  Free- 
man to  be  filed  In  probate  court  after  his 
death.     He  named  Freeman  executor  of  the 

estate. 

TaiPS  TO  Lrm.x  bock 

Although  he  doesn't  travel  far  from  home 
very  often.  Ulrich  makes  unexpected  visits 
to  his  lawyer's  office  In  the  Olover  Building, 
across  the  street  from  the  Pulaski  County 
Covirthouse.  Sometimes  he  drops  In  at  the 
Secret  Service  office  In  the  Federal  building 
for  a  friendly  visit  and  to  let  the  agents 
know  that  he  Is  saving  everything  for  the 
Government. 

ITSB    OF    MONET 

What  becomes  of  property  that  is  willed 
to  the  Government?  An  official  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  said  that  a  Federal 
law  provided  for  glfta  and  donations  to  be 
accepted  directly  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  be  placed  In  a  special  account 
that  eventuaUy  Is  used  for  general  public 
purpoaes.  Any  real  estate  donated  to  the 
Government  Is  placed  with  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  be  sold  or  dlspwDsed  of 
as  deemed  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  Oov- 
ernment.    Property  donated  specifically  for 


park  purposes  is  turned  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior. 

BK*LJ.    VOT*   T<M    LJ.J. 


Ulrich  said  he  hadnt  voted  in  a  long  time 
but  he  said  he  planned  to  go  to  hla  precinct 
November  3  Just  so  he  could  cast  his  ballot 
for  President  Johnson. 

AaXed  why  he  never  had  married.  Uh^ch 
chuckled  and  said.  "I  guess  It^  because  I 
never  had  a  regular  job." 

Ulrich  said  that  he  didn't  get  out  very 
often  "but  I've  got  to  walk  down  to  the  post 
office    tomorrow   for    thU    month's    pension 

The  walk  Is  Just  a  few  blocks  and  shouldn't 
be  much  of  a  strain.  Freeman  said  Ulrich 
left  his  office  In  Uttle  Rock  not  long  ago, 
telling  him:  "I've  missed  my  bus  but  I'll  Just 
walk  on  home."  That  was  about  a  26-mlle 
walk  and  he  made  It. 


What  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Says  About  Dual 
Distribation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TKNirasSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  2, 1964 

Mr.  EVTNS.    Mr.  Speaker,  during  re- 
cent years,   more   and   more  manufac- 
turers  have   imdertaken   to    engage   in 
business — not  just  as  manufacturers— 
but  also   as  wholesalers  and  retailers. 
Since  these  manufacturers  are  operating 
in  two  or  three  different  levels  of  dis- 
tribution, they  are  said  to  be  engaged 
in  dual  distribution;  and  since  they  com- 
pete against  many  of  their  small  busi- 
ness wholesaler  and  retailer  customers, 
serious  competitive  problems  are  brought 
into  play  which,  in  some  cases,  appear 
to   threaten   the   ability   of  the   whole- 
salers and  dealers  to  remain  In  business. 
During  this  ConRress.  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee,  through  one  of  its 
subcommittees  imder  the  chairmanship 
of  Representative  James  Roosevelt,  has 
held  extensive  hearings  regarding  this 
matter. 

Representatives  of  approximately  50 
different  industries  sought  and  obtained 
permission  to  explain  to  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  how  dual  distribution 
was  crippling  or  eliminating  small  busi- 
nesses from  their  particular  industry. 
Their  stories  fill  eight  volumes  of  printed 
testimony. 

The  current  Issue  of  Dun's  Review, 
published  by  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  contains 
a  most  informative  article  by  Thomas  J. 
Murray  which  discusses  various  com- 
petitive problems  stemming  from  dual 
distribution.  Under  unanimous  consent, 
I  place  this  arUcle  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 


Dual  DisraiBtrnoN  Versus  the  Smaix 

RETAn^KB 

Since  he  first  set  up  shop  in  1948,  hard- 
working August  O.  Huchtlng  has  built  up 
his  Ontario.  Calif.,  paint  store  Into  a  tidy, 
profitable  business.  Year  by  year  the  cua- 
tomera  of  the  small  store  on  a  pleasant,  tree- 
lined  street  in  this  town  of  30,000  grew  in 
number,  year  by  year  the  sales  ledgers  stead- 
ily grew  fatter. 

Then,   suddenly,    not   so   long   ago   Huch- 


tlng's  business  suffered  a  setback:  his  major 
supplier,  a  top-ranJring  manufacturer, 
opened  Its  own  retail  store  outlet  cloee  by  and 
began  seUlng  Identical  lines  of  pamt.  Worse. 
It  sold  them  at  a  price  with  which  Huchtlng 
could  not  possibly  compete.  "Out  of  this  new 
store,"  says  the  soft-spoken  HuchUng  bit- 
terly, "They  have  been  selling  the  larger 
paint  contractors  the  same  materials  we  han- 
dle, at  our  coat,  thus  making  It  Impossible 
for  us  to  compete  for  the  contractors'  busi- 
ness." 

Augtist  Huchtlng's  predicament  Is  no  Uo- 
lated  piece  of  bad  luck;  It  U  Just  one  symp- 
tom of  a  fast-moving  marketing  method — 
called  dual  dUtrlbutlon — that  has  already 
hurt  numerous  Independent  businessmen 
and  menaces  thotisands  more.  This  dry, 
unevocatlve  term  U  the  marketing  Industry's 
label  for  any  form  of  sales  competition  be- 
tween an  Independent  buslneasman  and  his 
own  suppliers. 

Right  now.  dual  distribution  Is  hurting  the 
small  marketer  at  every  level;  manufactur- 
ing, wholesaling  and  retaUmg.  Pc«-  instance, 
an  independent  fabricator  of  structural  steel 
flghta  a  severe  price  squeeze  forced  by  his 
own  major  raw  material  suppliers,  the  metal 
mills,  which  are  also  selling  the  same  prod- 
ucts to  the  aame  customers;  a  candy  whole- 
saler loses  bttslness  when  a  big  suppUer  be- 
gins to  sell  its  chocolate  bars  dlrectiy  to 
many  of  his  largest  retail  customers. 

But  It  Is  the  Independent  retailer  who  Is 
hardest  hit.  Pew  In  the  past  few  years  the 
nvimber  of  big  manufacturers  who,  are  aet- 
tlng  up  or  expanding  Uielr  own  strings  of 
company-owned  retaU  outleta  has  reached 
alarming  proportions.  Not  only  that,  small 
merchants  point  to  the  damaging  volume  of 
direct  factory-to-cufltomer  selling:  maU- 
order  sales  of  books  and  records,  bxilk  selling 
of  office  machines  to  corporatlona,  big  orders 
of  appliances  sold  directly  to  builders  of 
large-scale  projects,  and  the  like. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  small  mer- 
chant finds  that  competition  from  the  man- 
ufacturer Is  frequently  far  more  damaging 
than  that  from  a  rival  Independent.  For 
the  manufacturer  can  squeeze  the  small  re- 
UUer  badly  by  keeping  the  wholesale  price 
of  his  goods  Inflexible  while  he  himself  seUs 
through  the  company  outlet  at  a  tetall  price 
equal  to.  only  fractionally  above  or  aome- 
times  even  below  the  Independent's  cost 
price. 

Dual  distribution,  of  course,  is  nothing 
new  In  Itself.  For  several  decades  now  oil 
companies  and  tire  manufacturers  have 
owned  substantial  numljers  of  their  outlets. 
And  for  many  years  paint  manufacturers 
have  retailed  a  large  proportion  of  their  own 
goods.  Wnat  Is  new,  however.  Is  the  recent 
surge  m  the  growth  of  dual  distribution  and 
the  spreading  of  the  practice  to  completely 
new  Industries. 

There  Is  no  single  reason  behind  this 
surge.  Rather,  there  are  several  underlying 
causes  that  together  form  a  major  threat 
to  Independent  retailing: 

Intenslfjrlng  competition  In  many  Indus- 
tries has  spurred  manufacturers  to  open 
their  own  atore*  In  markets  where  no  suit- 
able ouUet  already  exists. 

Mantifacturers  are  learning  the  value  of 
running  a  number  of  their  own  retail  stores 
for  testing  both  products  and  new  merchan- 
dising technlquea.  President  Michael  Daroff 
at  Botany  Industries,  for  Instance,  claims 
that  the  firm's  75  retail  outiete  serve  as  a 
retaU  lat>oratory  and  that  they  have  aided 
the  company  tmmeaaurably  In  ieamlng  about 
style  trends,  costs,  and  merchandising.  "This 
Information,"  he  says,  "makes  us  better 
mantifacturers  because  It  has  put  us  in  a 
position  to  know  what  retailers  need  and  to 
act  quickly  on  those  needs." 

The  hardening  of  the  Justice  Department's 
attitude  towards  external  expenalon  tl»rough 
merger  has  Irft  many  giant  manufacturera 
with   vertical   Integration— such   aa   a   move 
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Into  retailing— as  the  only  major  expansion 
route. 

In  recent  years  large  companies  have  been 
piling  up  Internally  generated  cash — fre- 
quently more  than  they  know  what  to  do 
with.  Consequently,  the  financing  of  their 
own  retail  chains  Is  no  problem  today. 

The  massive  shift  of  retailing  from  city  to 
suburb  has  dealt  a  blow  at  the  woiild-be 
small  retailer,  who  often  cannot  raise  suffi- 
cient capital  for  a  stake  in  the  new  shopping 
centers.  Consequently,  many  big  manufac- 
turers are  opening  their  own  stores  to  pro- 
vide an  outlet  for  their  goods. 

Finally,  and  Increasingly  attractive  as 
competition  gets  rougher,  there  is  the  old 
lure  of  extra  profits  that  can  be  made 
through  cutUng  out  the  middleman  and 
selling  directly  to  the  final  customer. 

Under  the  spur  of  such  Incentives,  then. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  company  outlets 
are  increasing  at  a  brisk  pace  and  that 
several  new  Industries  are  turning  to  dual 
distribution.  A  major  new  entry,  for  ex- 
ample, are  the  appliance  makers,  some  of 
whom  are  bypassing  their  dealers  with  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  refrigerators,  wash- 
ing machines,  and  cooking  equipment  sold 
directly  to  homebullders.  Too.  plumbing 
fixtures  are  being  sold  for  the  first  time 
through  manufacturers'  retail  outlets: 
microfilm  manufacturers  are  selling  In 
volume  directly  to  large  corporations:  and 
within  the  last  10  years  dual  distribution 
has  spread  to  the  marketing  of  numerous 
other  goods,  ranging  from  plywood  to  records 
and  photographic  equipment. 

One  of  the  areas  where  dual  distribution 
is  currently  threatening  to  hurt  badly  Is  in 
the  men's  clothing  field  To  be  sure.  It  is 
no  newcomer  there,  but  in  the  past  few  years 
It  has  spread  rapidly.  Only  recently,  for 
example,  such  leading  makers  of  mens  wear 
as  Qenesco.  Louis  Roth  Co  .  and  Hat  Corp. 
of  America  have  expanded  their  own  retail 
chains,  and  all  the  signs  point  to  further 
converts  to  dual  distribution. 

A  typical  victim  of  this  trend  Is  Proprietor 
J  Oerald  Saul,  whose  Long  Island  store  has 
become  a  profitable  local  market  for  several 
lines  of  quality  clothes.  Only  recently.  Saul 
declares,  a  leading  supplier  took  over  a  store 
less  than  one  block  from  his  own  and  began 
to  sell  the  same  lines,  "i  can't  accurately 
measure  the  Injury  we  suffered,"  Saul  la- 
ments, "but  It  sure  didn't  do  us  any  good. 
And  the  real  harm  Ls  still  to  come." 

CHORUS    OF    COMPLAINTS 

Indeed,    the    complaints    of    Independent 
businessmen   are   heard  on  all   sides      R    E 
Eubanka  of  B.  *  B.  Paint  Co.  In  Shreveport. 
La  .  states  flatly  that  competition  from  sup- 
pliers     (Including      Sherwln- Will  lams     Co.. 
GUdden  Co.,  and  Pittsburgh  Paint  Supply), 
both    through   company    ouUets   and    direct 
sales  from  factory   locations,  forced  him  to 
sell    out   his   business.     Monis   P.    Hoffman 
of  Hoffman  Glass  Service  In  Jollet.  111.,  as- 
serts that  after  22  years  of  operating  at  the 
same   location,   one   of  ills    major   suppliers 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co .  opened  a  retali 
outlet  In  .the  same  marketing  area  and  ap- 
proached    longstanding     ciistomers     of     his 
with  prices  equal  to  his  costs.    Says  Hoffman 
"They   make   It   Impossible  for  me   to  com- 
pete 

Moreover,  worse  may  be  yet  to  come  J 
Gerald  Saul  speaks  for  many  when  he  de- 
clares that  he  and  others  like  him  face  risks 
ranging  from  the  retailer's  supply  line  being 
chopped  off  to  total  manufacturer  domina- 
tion and  even,  perhaps,  eventual  extinction 
AS  Independente.  Says  Benjamin  L  Plnn. 
executive  director  of  Independent  Shoemen. 
largest  dealer  organizaUon  in  the  shoe  In- 
dustry:  "This  trend  has  accelerated  to  tb« 
point  where  It  has  now  become  a  move  to 
dominate  the  Induiitry  and  control  distribu- 
tion " 
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And  Federal  Trade  Commission  Chairman, 
Paul  Rand  Dixon,  himself  acknowledges  that 
dual  dlstrlbuUon  has  placed  many  smaller 
concerns  at  a  distinct  competlUve  disad- 
vantage. As  an  independent,  says  Dixon 
"you  are  suTjJect  at  all  times  to  being  cut 
off  by  your  supplier  " 

The  small  retailers'  fears  of  dual  dUtrlbu- 
tlon  are  scarcely  allayed  by  the  manufac- 
turers themselves.  "We  envision  a  steady 
growth  of  both  the  number  and  sales  vol- 
ume of  our  retali  leased  departments  In  de- 
partment stores,  "  says  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent James  C  Taylor  of  Brown  Shoe's  Wohl 
Division  And  from  other  giants  of  this  in- 
dustry. International  Shoe  Co..  Genesco.  and 
Endlcott  Johnson  Corp..  comes  similar  re- 
ports of  expansion  in  their  own  retail  activi- 
ties 

The  story  is  the  .siime  In  the  tire,  paint 
and  gasoline  industries  And  In  the  mens 
wear  field.  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx.  BtJtany 
Industries.  Hat  Corp  of  America,  Louis  Roth 
and  others  have  all  been  adding  to  their 
chaiiLs  of  retali  outlets.  Says  Cluett  Pea- 
body  &  Co  retail  sU>reB  dlvLslon  president 
Thomas  Macleod:  "This  aspect  of  our  op- 
erations will  continue  to  grow  at  a  normal 
rate  In  the  past  couple  of  years  our  retail 
outlets    have   gone   up   from   30   to  44." 

In  brief,  while  there  is  no  way  of  measuring 
dual-dlstrlbutlon  sales  In  terms  of  dollar^ 
the  evidence  Is  overwhelmmg  that  it  is  forc- 
ing significant  changes  In  the  structure  of 
retailing  Many  Independent  retailers  are 
feeling  its  effects  only  marginally,  but  many 
others  are  being  seriously  damaged,  and  a 
number  have  actually  been  put  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  independent  businessman  has  few 
weapons  to  fight  back  with.  Dual  distribu- 
tion Is.  of  course,  an  entirely  legal  pracUce 
and  a  manufacturer  is  at  liberty  to  compete 
with  the  retailer  to  whom  he  also  sells  his 
goods  -and  at  any  price  he  wishes.  Neither 
is  It  illegal  for  the  manufacturer  to  refuse 
to  sell  to  whomever  he  wishes.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  no  mandate  to  pro- 
tect independents  from  such  competition 
where  "unfair  methods'  are  not  Involved  and 
the  Justice  Department  is  not  currently  at- 
tacking dual  distribution  as  a  specific  anti- 
trust problem. 

Be   that  as  It  may,  the  Independent  mer- 
chant   has   a   number    of   Important   factors 
working  for  him.     In  the  first  place    a  large 
prc^xjrtlon  of  small   retailers  are  simply  not 
threatened  by  dual  dlstrlbuUon  at  all    "Man- 
ufacturer-owned stores.  "  explains  marketing 
expert  Prof.  Leonard  W   Prestwlch.  "are  feas- 
ible   only    for   companies    that   produce    full 
lines   of    related    products   or  products    that 
are  of  a  relaUvely  high  unit  value.     Other- 
wise,    adequate    sales    volume    cannot    be 
realized  In  a  single  retaU  store  without  buy- 
ing  products  from   other  manufacturers   to 
round  out  the  line."     Consequently,  such  re- 
UUers  as   the  local   tobacconist,   newspaper 
vendor,    fiorlst,    dry-goods   store,   and    small 
variety  shop  would  appear  to  be  free  of  the 
potential   threat  of  added  competition  from 
the  opening  of   retali   outlets   by   their  own 
suppdlers. 

In   addition,   a   number  of   leading  manu- 
facturers   hold     that    dual    distribution    Is 
purely  and  simply  bad  business.     Good  man- 
agers, they  feel,  are  hard  enough  to  come  by 
without   spreading   them   even   more    thinly 
through  a  ventiu-e  Into  retailing.     Even  more 
compelling  is  the  desire  of  such  firms  to  re- 
tain   the    goodwlU    of    the    Independent    re- 
tailing   force    that    is    already    working    for 
them.     Such   a   concern   Is   the  Maytag   Co 
Which    flatly    condemns    dual    distribution 
"I'm    enough    of    a    buslneMman."    declares 
Maytag  Marketing  Vice  President   Claire  O 
My.  "to  know  that  my  future  is  wrapped  up 
in  the  sale  of  my  products  through  normal 
distributive  channels— by  sales  through  deal- 
ers to  the  ultimate  consiuner.     i  know  that 


I  can  t  serve  two  causes  at  the  same  tin,. 
I  can  t  forever  work  both  sides  of  the  Btreit^ 
Occasionally,  a  manufacturer  win  mL 
move  in  the  opposite  direction— away  f,r^ 
dual  distribution.  "I  know  of  one  comnaB^. 
relates  Prestwlch,  "that,  after  a  study  laluL 
several  years,  decided  to  distribute  entli»X 
through  industrial  distributors  rather  tSm 
directly  to  large  customers  and  throueh  hT 
dustrlal  distributors  to  small  customers  m 
they  had  been  doing  Management  felt  that 
the  dual  policy  Jeopardized  their  entire  di. 
trlbutive  system." 

Moreover,  dealers  In  the  appliance  indus- 
try have  been  making  headway  against  on* 
damaging  form  of  dual  distribution  Dli^ 
sales  of  appllat.ces  by  General  Elect-ic  West 
Inghouse,  and  others  to  builders  f» 
installation  In  large  housing  projects  and 
apartment  buildings  have  been  Infurlattn* 
the  independents  for  the  past  few  years  in 
defense  of  the  practice,  Edward  L  Btehle 
general  manager  of  OEs  major  appliance  di- 
vision's distribution  sales  operation,  recentlv 
asserted:  "It  Is  simply  s  hard  fact  of  eco- 
nomic life  that  many  of  these  custom- 
ers ••  •  buy  little,  if  any.  of  their  material 
requirements   In    the   retail   market  " 

Nevertheless,  a  number  of  manufacturer! 
have  been  pressed  Into  making  some  adjust- 
ments to  their  sales  programs.  Phllco  Corp 
for  instance,  recently  eliminated  direct  sales 
to  builders  from  Its  distributors  In  three 
cities.  Then.  too.  some  of  the  companies 
have  taken  steps  to  correct  an  abuse  where- 
by builders  have  been  reselling  these  appli- 
ances  at  retail  In  direct  competition  with 
the  Independents 

HELP     COMINC 

Above  all.  however,  small  retailers  have 
been  looking  to  Washington  for  help— not. 
to  be  sure,  against  dual  distribution  per  ae 
but  at  least  against  such  practices  as  below- 
cost  sales  by  manufacturers,  or  the  ploy 
whereby  manufacturers  encourage  an  In- 
dependent to  go  into  business  selling  their 
goods  and  then,  when  the  market  Is  fully 
developed,  cut  off  supplies,  and  launch  a 
company  outlet  Instead  And.  stirred  by 
mounting  protests.  Congress  finally  moved  to 
Investigate 

Last  year  hearings  were  held  by  a  subcom- 
mittee of   the  House  Select   Committee  on 
Small    Business,    chaired   by   Repreeentatlve 
Jamb    Roosevklt,   Democrat,    of    California, 
a   longtime  campaigner   on   behalf  of   small 
buslrfess      Into  these  sessions  paraded  rep- 
resentatives from  over  36  industries  to  give 
testimony  of  abuses  of  dual  distribution  by 
suppliers.    The  subcommittee's  report,  which 
is  expected  to  stress  the  pervasiveness  of  dual 
distribution,  and  its  adverse  effects  on  small 
business,   should   appear   late    this   stmimer. 
The  report  has  excellent  credentials.     Last 
March    highly   placed  staff  memlaers   of   the 
Small   Business  Administration,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's    Antitrust     Division     met     together. 
Their  goal:    to  correlate  the  findings  of  the 
House   hearings  and   a  numt>er   of  other  In- 
vestlgaUons  and  to  coordinate  the  approach 
to  be   used   In   the   final   report  and   recom- 
mendations of  the  subcommittee      To  most 
retailer  orgajilzatlons,  thU  concentration  of 
governmental  forces  in  their  Interests  seems 
to  bode  well  for  the  future. 

Clearly,  Congressman  Roosevelt  hopes  that 
this  report  will  Improve  the  chances  for  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  proposing  that  firms  practicing 
dual  distribution  disclose  each  outlet's  op- 
erating dat.i:  and.  even  more  significant, 
provide  the  Impetus  for  an  FTC  drive  against 
the  abuses  in  dual  distribution. 

Meanwhile,  a  group  of  Independent  busi- 
nessmen have  started  their  own  drive  against 
dual  distribution  Just  last  Jime  President 
Lawrence  Schacht  of  Schacht  Steel  Con- 
struction Joined  with  some  150  independent 
businessmen  to  form  the  Conference  on  Dual 
Distribution,   a    body    that   has    the    blessing 
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of  Congrewman  Roosxvb-t.  Ita  Immediate 
i^Un  to  attract  *  membership  of  around 
40  000  flrma  In  a  drive  to  help  the  bUU  now 
pending  onto  the  floor  for  acUon.  and,  \ilU- 
^tely.  to  bring  about  some  Government 
control  over  manufacturer-suppUer  competl- 

Schacht,  an  Independent  fabricator  oC 
structural' steel,  is  himself  fighting  a  severe 
price  squeeze  caused  by  his  own  suppliers, 
the  major  metal  mills.  They  generate  this 
pressure,  he  explalna.  by  keeping  his  raw- 
material  costs  high  and  simultaneotisly  sell- 
ing the  same  finished  products  at  his  prices 
or  below  them.  "Dual  distribution,"  he  likes 
to  say,  "is  nothing  less  than  domestic 
dumping" 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  activity,  independ- 
ent merchants  are  not  optimistic  about  the 
future.  To  them  it  seems  Inevitable  that 
dual  distribution  mtist  spread.  And  the 
spread,  they  believe,  wUl  be  explosive,  because 
when  big  manufacturers  turn  to  retailing 
they  use  no  half  measures.  As  Congressman 
RoosivixT  puts  it:  "When  a  large  manufac- 
ttirer  make«  a  declalon  to  go  into  distribu- 
tion. It  is  impjrobable  that  he  will  open  one 
retail  outlet.  He  U  more  apt  to  arrive  on 
the  ecene  with  a  great  number  of  outleto 
or  to  rapidly  build  up  a  dUtributlon  net- 
work over  a  short  period  of  time." 

— Thomas  J.  MuaaAT. 
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Hie  Problem  of  die  NooToter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  PHIUP  A.  HART 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  September  2,  1964 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  magazine  for  August  1964, 
published  an  excellent  article  by  the  out- 
standing national  commander  of  the 
Legion  Daniel  P.  Foley.  The  article  is 
entitled  "The  Problem  of  the  Nonvoter."' 
Commander  Foley  emphasizes  reasons 
why  going  to  the  polls  and  casting  one's 
ballot  is  the  first  and  most  concrete 
answer  to  the  question.  "What  can  I  do 
for  my  country?" 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Pboblim  or  the  Non votes 
(By   National   Commander  Daniel   P.  Foley) 
Beneath  the  noise  and  color  and   excite- 
ment of  current  political  campaigning,  con- 
sider this: 

In  the  next  3  months  more  than  100 
million  Americans  will  be  asked  to  decide 
with  their  ballots  the  future  course  and 
leadership  of  the  Nation. 

If  the  1960  pattern  is  repeated,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  electorate  will  take  no  part 
in  the  decision. 

Recent  national  elections  have  produced 
voter  turnouts  of  90  percent  In  Italy, '85 
percent  in  West  Germany,  and  about  80  per- 
cent In  Great  Britain,  France,  Israel,  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  The  U.S.  score  in 
I960  was  84  percent,  the  highest  in  our 
history. 

A  comparable  showing  in  1964  won't  be 
nearly  good  enough.  To  Insure  a  sound  base 
for  responsible  government  at  home  and 
blrong  leadership  abroad,  we  need  an  over- 
whelming turnout  at  the  polls  on  November 


3.  I  urge  every  American  Legionnaire  to  Join 
now  In  a  svistained  drive,  through  education 
and  persuasion  and  persona!  example,  to  im- 
press upon  all  our  citizens  the  responsibility 

to  vote. 

As  a  first  step,  each  of  us  should  make  cer- 
tain that  our  own  path  to  the  polls  is  clear. 
Resp>onslble  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote  re- 
quires that  we  (1)  qualify  as  voters  by  regis- 
tering under  the  laws  of  our  State.  (2)  size 
up  the  Issues  and  candidates  In  the  light  of 
the  best  Information  we  can  get,  and  (3)  vote 
on  election  day. 

The  right  to  vote,  like  our  other  fundamen- 
tal rights.  Is  not  self-perpetuating.  To  keep 
It.  we  must  xise  It — intelligently  and  faith- 
fully. Either  we  vote  and  thereby  support 
our  free.  representaUve  system;  or  we  fall  to 
vote  and  thereby  weaken  the  system. 

Any  American  Legionnaire  who  might  be 
Inclined  to  forgo  "voUng  on  November  3 
ought  to  consider  these  facts : 

Three-fourths  of  the  world's  adults  today 
are  denied  the  privilege  of  expressing  their 
preference  at  the  polU.  They  Uve  udder  sys- 
tems where  freedom  of  choice  is  outlawed  or 
where  educational  and  economic  levels  are 
too  low  to  sustain  popular  goveriunent. 

Thousands  of  young  Americans  who  fought 
at  our  sides  to  preserve  the  right  of  suffrage 
never  got  a  chance  to  exercise  it.  They  gave 
their  lives  before  reaching  voting  age. 

Does  one  vote  cotmt?  Every  vote  counts, 
yours  Just  as  much  as  any  other.  To  believe 
otehrwlse  is  to  disbelieve  the  doctrines  which 
imderglrd  otir  free  society.  Yoiu-  vote  counts 
whether  you  cast  it  or  not;  for  when  you 
don't  vote,  you  double  the  influence  of  a 
voter  who  disagrees  with  your  view  of  what 
is  good  and  necessary  for  the  country. 

In  the  1960  presidential  election,  a  switch 
of  less  than  1  percent  of  the  ballots  in  eight 
Btates  would  have  changed  the  election's 
result.  The  1962  gubernatorial  election  in 
Minnesota  was  decided  by  a  margin  of  91 
votes  out  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  cast. 

But  It  Isn't  Just  a  question  of  voting  your 
choice.  Public  Indifference  at  the  polls 
breeds  Government  Indifference.  He  who 
shirks  his  vote  Is  poorly  equipped  to  protest 
If  those  elected  shirk  theirs  thereafter. 

A  64-percent  sampling  of  American  voters 
In  1364  doesn't  meet  America's  needs  In  the 
sixties.  Nations  aroimd  the  globe,  many  of 
them  new  and  groping  for  a  political  philos- 
ophy, look  to  the  United  States  for  lessons  In 
the  functioning  of  a  free  society.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  they  will  question  an  elective 
process  in  which  4  people  out  of  10  do  not 
vote,  and  only  1  In  10  Involve  themselves  in 
political  combat. 

Simply  Increasing  the  number  of  voters 
will  not  neceesarlly  Improve  the  quality  of 
our  voting.  We  also  need  more  voters  who 
are  Informed,  alert,  and  perceptive.  We  need 
more  men  and  women  who  make  It  their 
business  to  discriminate  between  candidates 
and  Issues  at  the  local  and  State  levels  as 
well  as  the  national.  For  instance,  nominees 
for  the  board  of  education  rarely  pack  the 
promotional  or  emotional  appeal  of  presi- 
dential candidates.  But  how  and  whom  we 
choose  to  serve  on  that  board  may  do  more 
to  determine  future  progress  in  a  community 
than  our  choice  of  President. 

According  to  students  of  American  voting 
habits,  people  stay  away  from  the  polls 
chiefly  for  three  reasons:  they  aren't  in- 
terested, they  cant  make  up  their  minds,  or 
they  don't  want  to  get  mixed  up  with  poUtlcs. 
FX>r  the  dedicated  American  Legionnaire,  the 
first  two  are  unacceptable  and  the  third  Just 
doesn't  make  sense. 

Politics  and  good  government  are  not  only 
compatible — they  are  Inseparable.  Political 
organizations  and  loyalties  furnish  the  fuel 
that  makes  the  Government  go.  If  you  want 
a  better  grade  of  political  performance  than 
you're  getting,  there's  only  one  effective  way 
to  go  at  it — from  the  Inside,  as  a  working, 
contributing  member  of  your  party. 


Plato  stated  the  alternative  a  good  many 
centuries  ago:  "The  pvmUhment  of  wise 
men  who  refuse  to  take  part  In  the  affairs 
of  government  U  to  live  under  the  govern- 
ment of  un"wlse  men." 

A  major  American  Legl<Hi  "get-out-the- 
vote"  drive  sdready  has  been  mounted  by 
our  national  organization  and  many  depart- 
ments and  posts.  Every  working  Leglonalre 
has  a  stake  and  place  In  It.  If  yotir  post 
hasn't  taken  action,  stir  up  some.  Stress 
the  obligation  of  every  citizen  to  "get  in- 
volved" in  Government.  Add  your  name  and 
prestige  to  community  "get-out-the-vote ' 
movements.  Remind  your  neighbors  and 
friends  that  voting  Is  one  concrete  answer  to 
the  question.  "What  can  I  do  few  my  coun- 
try?" Look  for  new  ways,  beyond  baby- 
sitting and  transportation  aervtces,  to  make 
it  easy  for  people  to  stop  at  the  ix>Ulng 
place. 

In  free  America,  that's  where  effective  cit- 
izenship and  good  government  start. 


Why  Does  U.S.  Embassy  Make  Americans 
UokBad? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAurroBKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  2,  1964 
Mr.     BOB     WILSON.     B4r.     Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following: 
Why    Does   U.S.    Embasst    Mable    Americans 
Look  Bad? 
An  Incredible  attack  on  U.S.  biislness  In  a 
docxunent  distributed  recently  by  the  Ameri- 
can  Embassy    In    London   demands    prompt 
explanation  and  disciplining  of  those  respon- 
sible by  the  State  Department. 

Whoever  made  this  blunder  has  no  place 
In  our  Goveriunent. 

Victor  Riesel.  whose  column.  Inside  Labor, 
appears  In  the  Evening  Tribune,  brought  this 
Incident  to  light. 

Riesel  reported  that  the  document,  bear- 
ing the  official  eagle  Insignia  of  the  Embassy, 
goes  beyond  taking  the  side  of  Walter  Reu- 
ther's  United  Auto  Workers  In  the  ctirrent 
prestrlke  talks  between  the  union  and  the 
Big  Three  car  manufacturers,  and  becomes 
an  attack  on  American  business  generally. 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from  the  Embassy 
document  by  an  anonymous  writer,  as  re- 
ported by  Riesel: 

"The  increase  in  profits  and  depreciation 
allowances  has  meant  a  steady  climb  In  the 
cashflow  to  corporations.  Dtirlng  the  past  3 
years  (this  refers  to  the  life  of  the  auto  in- 
dustry's current  labor  contract)  the  retained 
corporate  cashflow — after  payment  of  taxes 
and  dividends — has  been  greater  than  cor- 
porate Investment  in  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment. ■  As  a  result,  corporations  are  loaded 
with  cash." 

Who  says  so  and  on  what  basis? 
This  Is  a  wholly  unwarranted  Judgment  in 
an  area  in  which  the  American  Embassy  has 
no  business. 

Here  is  another  example : 
"Substantial   wage  Increases  also  are  pos- 
sible because  of  the  continuing  high  rate  of 
productivity  advance." 

That's  another  gratuitous  and  unsupported 
opinion  put  out  by  an  official  agency  which 
has  no  business  maldng  such  Judgments. 

The  Embassy  docximent  goes  on  to  report 
that  the  rate  of  productivity  advance  In  some 
industries  has  far  outstripped  the  3.2  per- 
cent  a   year    increase   which    was   set   as    the 
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wage  guideline  for  the  p;i8t  few  years.     And 
then  comes  another  snide  aside; 

"In  most  cases,"  the  report  says,  "the  fruits 
of  these  large  Increases  In  productivity  have 
not  been  shared  adequately  with  either  work- 
ers or  consumers." 

This  Is  the  typical  antlbuslness  line  of 
every  enemy  of  the  American  economic  sys- 
tem 

wittingly  or  not,  the  American  Embassy 
In  London  has  painted  a  false  picture  of  U.S 
business  as  gorging  Itself  on  swollen  profit, 
denying  workers  their  Just  wages,  and  paying 
out  huge  dividends  to  Its  shareholders  and 
unwarranted   bonuses   to   Its  officers. 

The  Embassy  has  prejudiced  every  busi- 
nessman, every  American,  in  the  eyes  of  our 
friends 

Our  Ambassador  In  London,  David  K.  E. 
Bruce  owes  the  American  business  commu- 
nity an  explanation  and  an  apology. 

Whoever  Is  responsible  for  this  slur  ought 
to  be  fired  Immediately. 


September  2 


United  States  Shoald  Coapie  Any  Conces- 
sions to  Sovieto  With  Soyiet  Conces- 
sions on  Captire  Nations  Issae 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  2,  1964 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  contended  that  any  U.S.  assistance 
or  concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union  should 
be  coupled  vrtth  Soviet  concessions,  par- 
ticularly in  behalf  of  the  captive  and 
subjugated  people  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  Charles  Rozmarek.  the  distin- 
guished president  of  the  Polish -American 
Congress,  and  of  the  Polish  National  Al- 
liance, recently  delivered  an  excellent 
address  on  this  most  important  subject 
at  the  golden  jubilee  of  Group  1747  of 
the  Polish  Alliance,  at  Nazareth.  Pa, 

Mr.  Rozmarek.  a  native  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  Is  highly  knowledgeable  on 
the  problems  of  Eastern  Europe;  aJid  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an  ex- 
cerpt from  his  sf>eech,  as  published  in 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader  and 
News,  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from     the    speech    was    ordered    to    be 
pnnted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Moment  of  Truth  and  Dbcision 
(  By  Charles  Rozmarek ) 
The  moment  of  truth  Is  fast  approaching 
on  the  international  scene. 

It  win  also  be  a  moment  of  historic  de- 
cision for  the  American  p>eople.  For  It  will 
exert  powerful  Influence  on  the  course  of 
world    events,   and    will   shape   our  future. 

The  problem  U  simply  this:  The  Soviet 
part  of  the  Communist  world  Is  experiencing 
deep  agricultural  and  Industrial  crises.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  so-called  Slno- 
Sovtet  ideological  split  which,  for  the  Ume 
being  at  least.  Is  of  no  special  significance 
It  l(X)ks  to  me  like  a  perscmal  feud  between 
Premier  Nlklta  Khrushchev  and  Chairman 
M;vo  Tse-tung. 

The  economic  structure  of  the  Soviet  bloc, 
however,  presents  an  entirely  different  pic- 
ture     It  IS  a  picture  of  chaos  re.sulting  from 


faulty  planning,  of  broken  down  machinery 
with  no  spare  parts,  of  unproductive  agri- 
culture saddled  with  forced  collectivization. 

These  sUtements  which  I  have  gathered 
from  writings  and  opinions  of  many  Ameri- 
can and  Etiro|}ean  expert*  on  Soviet  bloc 
aflalrs  were  siu-prlslngly  substantiated  by  an 
unprecedented  press  conference  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  to  go  Into  the  details 
of  the  breakup  of  Communist  economy  In 
east-central  Europe  and  In  Russia. 

I  am  pointing  out  these  affairs  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  as  the  part  of  the  moment  of 
truth  is  approaching 

And  the  truth  is  simply  this;  Russia  needs 
our  economic  and  technical  asslstanc-e.  So 
do  the  Etiropean  satellites.  In  addition,  Rus- 
sia needs  long-term  credits  and  will  be  ask- 
ing for  them  in  not  too  distant  future.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  Moscow  is  already  getting 
12-year  credits  from  England  and  16-year 
credits  from  France  which  Is  contrary  to  the 
set  policy  of  the  West. 

Perhaps,  the  pragmatic  necessities  of  our 
allies  will  lead  to  more  or  less  formal  accom- 
modation between  Russia  and  the  West. 

And  In  this  fact  Ilea  our  greatest  oppor- 
tunity and  greatest  danger. 

With  determination  and  flrmneas,  we  may 
win  considerable  concession  from  Russia,  for 
the  benefit  of  enslaved  nations.  We  may 
force  Moscow  to  grant  subjugated  nations 
more  freedom,  we  are  in  a  position  to  force 
Russia  to  lossen  her  stranglehold  on  east- 
central  Europe,  thus  allowing  100  million 
people  to  return  to  their  rightful  heritage 
within  the  western  family  of  nations. 

I  do  not  think  that  such  demand  in  return 
for  our  technical  assistance  and  credits  would 
be  consuued  as  a  provocation  of  Russia.  The 
world  opinion  would  agree  with  us  that  we 
would  be  asking  Ru.ssia  to  restore  the  his- 
toric balance  In  Europe 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  let  this  oppor- 
tunity slip  through  our  fingers.  If  we  extend 
aid  to  Russia  without  extracting  any  conces- 
sion from  her  In  the  behalf  of  subjugated 
nations,  then  we  shall  have  forsaken  mil- 
lions of  people  who  look  toward  us  for  de- 
liverance 

(The  foregoing  Is  an  excerpt  from  an  ad- 
dress of  Charles  Rozmarek,  president  of  the 
Polish  American  Congress  and  of  the  Polish 
National  Alliance,  delivered  at  the  golden 
jubilee  of  Group  1747  of  the  Polish  Alliance 
at  Nazareth,  Pa  Mr  Rozmarek,  a  native  of 
Wllkes-Barre  and  a  former  practicing  attor- 
ney here,  has  been  a  resident  of  Chicago  for 
a  quarter  century.  He  was  a  visitor  In 
Wllkp.s-Barre  this  week  ) 


General  Services  Administration  Boosts 
Parchases  From  Small  Basincss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OP    TKNITESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  2,  1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  nu- 
merous occasions  this  year  President 
Johnson  has  urged  the  various  Oovem- 
ment  agencies  to  purchase  a  greater  por- 
tion of  their  goods  and  services  from 
small  business  concerns.  Similarly,  the 
Congress,  in  passing  the  Small  Buslnefia 
Act  of  1958,  declared  that  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  Government's  total  purchases 
should  be  placed  with  smaU  business  en- 
terprises. 


In  this  connection.  It  Is  especially 
heartening  and  gratifying  to  learn  that 
the  General  Services  Administration, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Honorable 
Bernard  L.  Boutin,  during  fiscal  year 
1964.  Increased  by  $120  million  the 
amount  of  goods  purchased  from  small 
business  concerns. 

Each  year  the  purchases  of  goods  and 
services  by  the  Federal  Government  from 
privately  owned  business  establishments 
total  about  $35  billion.  The  General 
Services  Administration  expends  an  im- 
portant portion  of  this  total  sum.  and  it 
is  noteworthy,  as  well  as  satisfying,  to 
learn  that  this  agency  placed  53  percent 
of  the  dollar  value  of  its  purchases  with 
small  business  firms. 

Mr.  Boutin.  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  recently  wrote 
mo  about  this  matter,  and  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  ask  thsit  this  ctKnmunlca- 
tion  be  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
General  Services  ADMrnnraATioN, 

Wa.ihington,  DC,  August  19,  1964. 
Hon    Joe  L    Evins, 

Chairman.  Select  Committee  on  SmaU  Busi- 
ness. House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton.  DC 
Dear  Mr   Chairman:    Mindful  of  your  keen 
Interest    In    the    degree    of    participation    by 
small  business  flrms  In  Government  procurv- 
ment,  I  am  extremely  pleased  to  report  that 
In  fiscal  year   1964,  OSA  placed  53.2  percent 
of  the  dollar  volume  of  Its  total  prime  con- 
tracts, or  $451  4  million,  with  small  business 
firms. 

This  was  an  increase  of  12.7  percent,  above 
the  fiscal  year  1963  flgvue  of  40.6  percent,  or 
»328  9  million,  and  Is  Indicative  of  the  In- 
tensified efforts  made  by  GSA  during  the  past 
year  to  Implement  more  effectively  the  Ad- 
ministratlons  policy  that  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  toui  ptirchases  and  contracts  for 
property  and  servlcee  for  the  Government 
shall  be  placed  with  small  business  concerns. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bernard  L.  BotrriN', 

Administrator. 


Technical  Assistance  for  Less-Developed 
Coantries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  2, 1964 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  published  recently  in  Science 
magazine  describes  a  constructive  and 
imaginative  new  program  of  technical 
assistance  to  less-developed  countries 
provided  by  private  American  citizens. 
Through  an  organization  called  Volun- 
teers for  International  Technical  Assist- 
ance (VITA),  public  spirited  scientists 
and  engineers  In  several  American  com- 
munities are  providing,  on  request,  val- 
uable technical  Information  In  fields 
ranging  from  agricvilture  to  water  puri- 
fication, sanitation,  and  construction. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoai) 
the  article  on  VTTA,  written  by  Mr.  D,  S. 
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Greeberg.    It  was  published  in  Science 
magazine  on  June  12,  1964. 

There  l)elng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TEcHifiCAL  Aid:  Volunteer  Group  Enables 
Sc-ncNTisTS,  Engineers  To  Help  Under- 
developed Nations 

One   of   the   differences   between    the   rich 
and    the   poor   nations  Is  that   the   poor  are 
often  stymied  by  minor  technical   problems 
that  were  long  ago  solved  by  the  rich.     Sev- 
eral years  ago  It  occurred  to  a  group  of  scl- 
entlste    and    engineers    In    the    Schenectady, 
N  y..   area,   that    they   might   be  able   to   do 
something  about  this,  and  out  of  their  deci- 
sion  has  grown   a   remarkable   organization. 
V^olunteers   for   International   Technical    As- 
sistance.    Stated   briefly,   VITA   Is  a   sort   of 
slay-at-home  technical  peace  corps,  composed 
of  about  1,000  scientists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nical specialists   who,  without  charge,   serve 
as   consultants   on   technical    problems   that 
have  arisen  In  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
For  example,   the  Peace  Corps,  which  has 
come   to  make   good  use   of  VITA,   recently 
sent  an  Inquiry  from  a  volunteer  In  the  Par 
East  who  was  working  on  the  early  stages  of 
a  poultry  project.     What,  he  asked,  would  be 
the  best  feed  mixture  from  available  grain 
Bources?     The  inquiry  was   forwarded  to   a 
department  head  at  a  major  school  of  ag- 
riculture, who  dispatched  a  sheet  of  simple 
Instructions.      In    another    case,    an    Inquiry 
from  a  Caribbean  Island,  asking  about  means 
of   utilizing  a   good  tomato  crop,  was  for- 
warded to  an  executive  of  a  food  processing 
firm,   who  sent   seven   pages   of   handwritten 
8tep-by-Btep  Instruction  on  the  preparation 
and  bottling  of  tomato  Juice     Other  Inquir- 
ies  have   asked   for   advice    on    well-digging, 
construction      of      simple      slide      projectors, 
woodworking,    pottery    glazing,    sewage    dis- 
posal, water  purification,  and  paper  making. 
One  of  the  most  refreshing  things  about 
VTTA    is    Its    administrative    simplicity.      To 
become  a  member,  an  applicant  simply  fills 
out  a  form  from  VITA   (1206  State  Street, 
SchenecUdy,    N.Y.),    specifying    the    subject 
areas  In  which  he  feels  qualified  to  serve  as 
a    consultant.      When    Inquiries    come    In — 
they    come    from    missionaries,    government 
agencies,   and  a  variety  of  other   sources  In 
addition    to    the    Peace    Corps— VITA    head- 
quarters forwards  them  to  whomever  seems 
to  be  the  most  suitable  consultant.    The  con- 
sultant replies  directly  to  the  Inquirer  and 
sends  a  copy  to  the  Schenectady  office.     And 
that's  all. 

In  addition  to  counseling  on  specific  prob- 
lems, VITA,  under  a  contract  with  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  has 
prepared  a  Village  Technology  Handbook,  a 
169-page  volume  that  contains  a  wealth  of 
simple,  how-to-do-lt  directions  on  turning 
odds  and  ends  of  pipes,  steel  drums,  lumber, 
and,  other  cheap  materials  Into  useful  de- 
vices for  rural  communities.  One  section, 
for  example,  provides  plans  for  building  a 
30-gallon-per-mlnute  hand-operated  irriga- 
tion pump  with  simple  tools,  from  galvanized 
Iron,  barrel  metel,  wire,  and  wood.  Another 
tells  how  to  convert  a  steel  drum  Into  a 
boiler  for  purifying  water.  There  are  plans 
for  constructing  latrines,  seed  and  grain 
cleaners,  bamboo  poultry  houses,  and  simple 
concrete  structures 

VITA,  which  Is  now  headed  by  Benjamin 
Coe,  a  chemical  engineer  at  General  Elec- 
trics Waterford,  N.Y.,  plant,  has  chap- 
ters In  Morgantown,  W.  Va.;  Rochester,  N.Y.; 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.;  and  New  Holland,  Pa. 
It  also  has  an  extremely  active  affiliation  with 
the  Institute  of  Pood  Technologists,  which 
handles  virtually  all  Inquiries  Involving  ag- 
riculture and  food  processing,  and  with  the 
engineers  Joint  Council — D.S  G. 


Cm!  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  2,  1964 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
not  to  launch  a  quixotic  flailing  at  a  dead 
horse,  for  the  civil  rights  bill  is  in  truth 
an  accomplished  fact.  Rather  I  seek  the 
ears  of  my  fellow  citizens  of  the  South. 
Ours  is  a  beloved  and  blessed  land,  one 
which  evokes  a  greater  sense  of  pride,  a 
truer  sense  of  self-respect.  One  hundred 
years  ago  when  that  land  was  ravaged 
almost  beyond  repair,  its  Industry  a 
smoking  relic  and  its  government  a  pic- 
ture of  chaos,  the  people  of  the  South 
turned  inward  for  their  strength.  Tliis 
was  her  sole  refuge,  the  true  greatness 
of  the  people  themselves,  a  people  with 
pride,  self -discipline,  self-respect,  a  peo- 
ple with  an  Innate  love  for  their  fellow 
man. 

We  began  to  grow  anew.  Virginia  gave 
us  stability  and  statesmanship.  Georgia 
the  vision  of  progress  with  her  most  dy- 
namic city.  South  Carolina  the  mellow- 
ness and  warmth  of  wisdom.  Tennessee 
the  pride  of  volunteers  serving  a  reunited 
nation  :  ajid  all  the  rest. 

Yet  in  growth  we  maintained  a  loyalty 
for  the  system  which  nurtured  us.  Our 
leaders,  liberal  and  conservative.  Repub- 
lican and  Democrat,  sought  to  preserve 
the  system  of  checks  and  balances  so 
dependent  upon  the  preservation  of 
States'  responsibilities.  They  did  so  be- 
cause they  recognized  the  basic  founda- 
tion of  our  society  rests  in  each  individ- 
ual as  a  creature  of  his  Maker.  They 
realized  our  future  lay  in  giving  each  in- 
dividual the  greatest  possible  personal 
freedom  through  self-government  and 
the  greatest  possible  economic  opportu- 
nity through  free  enterprise  so  that  he 
might  earn  his  most  priceless  asset,  self- 
respect 

Now  it  becomes  Incumbent  upon  us  to 
practice  what  we  have  preached.  Let  us 
use  this  occasion  as  one  in  which  to 
dignify  and  validate  our  principles  and 
beliefs.  Let  us  use  the  crucible  of  ad- 
versity to  strengthen  our  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

If  we  fear  the  Intolerable  burden  of 
Federal  domination  and  control,  then  let 
us  Join  hands  in  reason  and  restraint  to 
prove  that  ours  is  and  shall  remain  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  rather  than  of  men. 

If  we  fear  the  effect  of  adding  un- 
educated or  illiterate  citizens  to  the  vot- 
ing roles  then  we  must  attack  no  longer 
the  symptom  of  the  disease,  but  the  dis- 
ease itself.  We  must  lend  every  bone 
and  sinew  to  the  task  of  expanding  ten 
and  a  hundredfold  our  educational  op- 
portunities. 

If  we  fear  the  effect  of  adding  low- 
income  wage  earners  in  industry  then  let 
us  muster  every  resource,  both  human 
and  material,  to  the  task  of  expanding 
new  industries  and  creating  greater  job 
opportunities. 


In  sum.  if  we  fear  for  the  future  of 
States  and  individual  rights,  then  let  us 
in  the  South  rise  as  one  man  to  prove 
the  value  of  these  principles  by  exercis- 
ing our  responsibilities. 

This  is  our  task  here  and  now.  We 
as  advocates  of  the  new  South  must  earn 
our  rights  and  our  self-respect  through 
reason,  responsibility,  and  understand- 
ing, the  basic  principles  of  our  philoso- 
phy. If  we  succeed  we  shall  continue  to 
point  the  way  to  a  meaningful  freedom 
for  all  men.  If  we  fall,  all  men  are  the 
poorer  for  it. 

I  say  to  those  of  you  from  the  rest  of 
this  Nation,  we  need  your  help — not  in 
the  pretty  baubles  of  an  overindulgent 
uncle  bent  on  buying  love,  but  in  the 
friendly  hand  of  respect  and  understand- 
ing— offered  by  one  who  knows  himself 
well  enough  to  sincerely  share  in  the 
problems  of  others. 


Basinets  Corps 

^EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  2,  1964 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ver>- 
pleased  that  the  Niagara  frontier  area  in 
New  York  State  beats  the  Nation  on 
business  corps.  The  Buffalo.  N.Y..  area 
chamber  of  commerce  performs  many 
important  functions  and  is  doing  an  out- 
standing job  in  inviting  business  to  come 
to  the  Niagara  frontier. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  wish  to  include  an  article, 
expressing  this  view,  which  appeared  in 
the  August  16. 1964,  edition  of  the  Courier 
Express,  one  of  our  leading  newspapers  in 
Buffalo,  N.Y.: 

Area  Beats  Nation  on  Business  Corps 
(By  Coe  Crawford) 

PIONEER 

The  Federal  Government  in  the  last  few 
months  has  been  getting  a  lot  of  publicity 
about  Its  efforts  to  develop  a  yolunteer  corps 
of  retired  business  executives  who  will  ad- 
vise operators  of  small  businesses  on  their 
management  problems. 

The  Idea  of  setting  up  a  counseling  service 
for  businessmen  who  cant  afford  the  stiff 
cost  of  professional  consultants  Is  a  good 
one.    But  In  Buffalo  It's  old  hat. 

The  Buffalo  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  been  providing  that  ser\'lce  to  Its  mem- 
bers for  some  time,  and  with  considerable 
success.  The  Buffalo  office  of  the  Small 
BxiBlness  Administration  has  cooperated 
closely  with  the  chamber  In  connection  with 
the  service. 

IXPERT  POOL 

Through  Its  business  advisory  council,  the 
chamber  has  on  tap  the  talents  of  top  men 
In  almost  every  conceivable  field  of  corporate 
endeavor. 

The  council  Is  headed  by  Dexter  P.  Rum- 
sey,  former  president  of  the  Eire  County 
Savings  Bank,  and  the  vice  chairman  is 
Philip  S.  Savage,  former  vice  president  of 
the  Donnea-  Hanna  Coke  Co.  The  secretary 
is  Albert  W.  E>old,  the  chamber's  manager 
of  business  and  industrial  servlceB. 
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"On«  of  the  chief  values  of  this  council," 
Dold  said,  "la  Ju*t  the  fact  that  It  U  there. 
There  U  a  wealth  of  talent  available  and  our 
members  have  a  feeling  of  aeciirlty  In  know- 
ing that.  If  they  do  g«t  Into  dUBculty,  they 
can  call  on  men  who  have  been  In  the  very 
top  echelona  of  business  here  to  help  them 
out. 

"This  council  acts  In  the  business  com- 
munity In  the  same  way  a  Are  department 
does  in  a  city.  People  who  never  have  to 
can  upon  It  are  still  glad  to  know  It  la  there." 

KG  COMnj^INTB 

Dold  added:  "We  have  put  out  some  fires, 
too.  There  have  been  a  good  many  who 
turned  to  the  council  for  advice.  We*v« 
never  turned  anyone  down  and  we've  never 
had  a  complaint." 

The  council  la  composed  of  37  retired  ex- 
ecutives who  are  members  or  former  mem- 
bers of  the  chamber.  They  represent  trana- 
portation,  public  relations,  production,  man- 
agement, advertising,  finance,  personnej 
relations,  accounting,  marketing,  and  engi- 
neering services. 

These  men  not  only  hav^-  freely  provided 
a!5slstance  In  their  specialty  but  their  local 
contacta  have  proved  helptful  In  reeolvlng 
more  oomplioated  small  business  problems 
Involving  more  than  a  single  phase  of  the 
business  operation. 

BACKUP  roses 

"Our  resources  arent  confined  to  the 
membership  of  the  co^incll."  Etoid  said.  "If 
some  member  calla  me  and  tella  me  about  a 
problem — and  all  contacts  are  made  with 
me  rather  than  with  Individual  members  o<f 
the  council — I'll  look  over  the  list. 

"Usually,  there  la  someone  on  the  councU 
who  can  help.  But  If  the  problem  or  the 
bualneas  la  so  apeclallzed  that  none  of  tb« 
council  members  seema  Juat  right.  I  will  call 
on  one  of  the  active  meeabera  in  the  same 
field  and  ask  him  to  help." 

NO  ICEDDUTKO 

Dold  said  he  haa  no  way  of  knowing  how 
mAnf  businesses  actually  have  been  rescued 
through  the  activities  of  the  council  because 
the  chamber  makes  no  effort  to  follow  up 
on  the  work. 

"After  all."  he  said,  "they  came  to  ua  for 
advice.  We  gave  it  to  thetn.  There  U  no 
compulsion  for  them  to  accept  It  or  act  upon 
it.  Its  entirely  up  to  them.  We  certainly 
aren't  going  to  hound  them  f<jr  months 
afterward  to  see  Lf  they  acted  and  pry  Into 
their  affairs  to  And  out  what  was  done. 

"The  idea  behind  this  la  to  help  our  mem- 
t>ers.  not  to  compile  a  statistical  recrjrd  to 
show  how  much  we've  aocompilshed." 


L.B  J.  and  tbe  Farmers 


Septernber  2 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  wish  to  Include  a 
resolution  on  expansion  of  Soviet-United 
States  trade  which  was  previously 
adopted  and  reaffirmed  on  August  17, 
1964,  by  the  board  of  directors,  Buffalo 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

BurTALO   .^REA   ChaMBEB  OF  COMMERCi:  Statf- 

MENT     ONT     Expansion     or     SoviET-UNrrM 
States  Trade 

Two-way  trade  between  nations  In  prin- 
ciple Is  to  the  economic  advantage  of  both. 
Expanded  trade  between  the  U.S.SJi  and  the 
United  States  baaed  soundly  on  comparative 
coets  of  production  and  taking  advantage  of 
geographical  differences  In  resources  on  a 
reciprocal  basis  would  be  in  accord  with  that 
principle  and  be  mutually  beneficial  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  of  both  nations. 

Excluding  strategic  materials,  armamenta. 
or  equipment  for  military  production,  an  ex- 
pended program  between  these  two  countries 
best  could  consist  of  properly  safeguarded 
trade  In  constuner  goods  and  raw  materials. 


OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  2,  1964 
Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  take  leave  to  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Denison,  Iowa,  Bulletin, 
of  August  27.  which  I  am  sure  expresses 
the  feeling  of  a  great  majority  of  farmers 
in  the  breadbasket  of  the  United  States. 
Far  too  few  Americana  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  our  American  farmers  feed 
the  American  people  for  19  percent  of 
their  income  while  the  average  in  all 
other  nations  is  over  60  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Irony  pf  that  fact  is 
that,  at  the  same  time  our  farmers'  dollar 
la  only  worth  75  cents  in  purchasing 
power,  the  lowest  since  1939.  Congress 
was  pounded  Into  swallowing  a  watered- 
down  bill  which  permits  the  importation 
of  725  million  pounds  of  beef  and  mutton 
which  gives  rise  to  stralght-from-the- 
shoulder  editorials,  such  as  follows: 

I.  B.J     AND  TUS   FaXMES 

We  wonder  again  how  any  farmer  can  vote 
for  the  present  Democratic  adminiatratlon 
In  the  light  of  recent  acUvlty  by  both  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  regard  to  meat  Imports. 
We  can  understand  why  SUte  Department 
officials  would  oppose  meat  Import  reatrlc- 
tlons.  Our  diplomats  have  been  sacrificing 
U  .S.  agriculture  for  several  years  now  In  an 
effort  to  bolster  economies  of  foreign  nations. 
It  la  not  a  surprise  to  rekd  that  the  Stat« 
Department  actually  wrote  the  watered -down 
version  of  the  import  bill  that  finally  passed 
Congress  and  was  signed  into  law  last  week 
by  LB. J. 

But  should  we  expect  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  sell  feeders  and  ranchers  down 
the  river?  This  la  exactly  what  happened. 
Agriculture  offlclala  fought  hammer  and  tong 
against  any  kind  of  import  restrictions, 
using  the  excuse  that  American  farm  exports 
would  be  hurt  if  we  cut  imports  of  Australian 
beef. 

The  Tariff  Commission  had  power  before 
the  meat  Import  bill  became  law  to  restrict 
Importa  If  It  could  be  shown  that  domestic 
Industry  was  being  damaged  by  the  foreign 
meat.  Department  of  Agrlcultiu-e  offlclaU 
responded  to  demands  that  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission be  asked  to  Impose  llmltatlona  on 
meat  Imports  by  asking  the  petitioners  to 
show  that  Imports  were  hurting  U.S.  ranch- 
ers and  feeders.  The  Department's  attitude 
proved  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that' 
these  bureaucrats  are  not  working  to  better 
the  lot  of  US.  farmers. 

It  was  USDAs  Job  to  make  a  study  and 
prove  that  Impcwts  were  hurting  the  meat 
Industry,  not  the  feeder's  Job.  With  all  the 
evidence  of  the  effect  of  Increased  Importa 
on  cattle  and  hog  prices.  USDA  sUll  refused 
to  take  the  fanner's  case  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mlsalon.  This  Is  the  kind  of  farm  adminis- 
tration we  can  e.xpect  from  L.B.J  s  do- 
gooders 

But  we  never  expected  the  bold,  outright 
action  that  came  during  the  last  2  weeks. 
USDA  worked  like  demons  to  scuttle  a  rea- 
sonable Import*  bill.  Several  Senators  chas- 
tised USDA  for  what  they  called  "undue  In- 
terference" in  the  legislative  process.  In  other 
words  the  lawmakers  charge  that  USDA  com- 


pletely overstepped  their  bounds  by  attemot 
Ing  to  Influence  legislation. 

Contrast  thU,  If  you  will,  with  Baut  Gold. 
WATia'B  statement  of  last  week  on  agrlcul- 
tural  program.  Goldwateh  promises  to  con- 
tinue price  supports  and  reduce  FWeral  In" 
terference  with  farming.  We  like  good  doers, 
not  the  do-gooders  who  tell  us  they  are  for 
farmers  and  then  chop  off  our  necks  like 
LB  J.  8  Department  of  Agriculture  did  la«t 
week.  * 


Scieotifts  and  the  Moon 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'Hl'ES 
Wednesday,  September  2,  1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker  a 
thoughtful  editorial  was  carried  in  the 
Augiist  17  edition  of  the  Davenport 
(Iowa)  Times-Democrat  on  what  scien- 
tists themselves  think  about  our  race  for 
the  moon. 

The  results  of  the  poll  which  prompted 
this  editorial  give  Congress  some  facts 
upon  which  to  ponder  as  we  appraise 
these  programs  and  appropriate  money 
to  advance  them. 

The  editorial   carries  an  admonition 
about    more    reasonable    priorities    and 
more  realizable  goals.    I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Scientists  akd  the  Moon 

In  Increasing  numbers,  scientists  are 
speaking  out  against  the  pace  and  alma  of 
the  space  program,  especially  the  rush  to 
meet  the  goal  of  putting  a  man  on  the 
moon  by  1870. 

The  extent  of  such  criticism  reflecting  the 
opinion  of  the  aclentlfic  community  generally 
'-    borne   out   by   a    poll   conducted    by    the 


u  _  _  _       

American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  This  organisation  submitted 
questionnaires  to  2.000  members  selected  at 
random. 

Within  3  weeks,  returns  were  received  from 
113* — *  high  response  to  such  a  poll.  Re- 
sults are  tabulated  In  Science,  the  associa- 
tion's  weekly  magazine. 

Some  62  percent  of  the  respondents  said 
that  the  naUonal  interesU  of  the  United 
States  did  not  require  giving  high  priority 
to  the  moon  landing  by  1970;  only  31  percent 
said  they  did.  When  asked  a  "reasonable" 
date  to  aim  for  a  landing.  20  percent  said 
by  1970;  23  percent  by  1975;  IB  percent  by 
1980;  9  percent  by  1990.  and  7  percent,  never 
Another  17  percent  had  no  opinion. 

Some  58  percent  Hated  scientific  achieve- 
ment as  the  most  Important  Justification 
for  manned  exploration  of  the  moon.  But 
national  prestige  drew  13  percent  and  mili- 
tary objectives  and  the  "spirit  of  adventure" 
drew  7  percent  each. 

Asked  to  rank  scientific  fields  in  order  of 
their  "potentiality  for  producing  new  knowl- 
edge." the  scientists  gave  only  10  percent 
of  their  first  place  votes  to  manned  lunar 
research.  Biomedical  research  led  with  51 
percent,  followed  by  physics  research  with 
15  percent.  Chemical  research  and  oceanog- 
raphy also  both  rated  ahead  of  lunar  re- 
search. 

These  returns  probably  will  be  studied  In 
Congress,  where  a  more  searching  appraisal 
of  space  spending  is  being  caUed  for.  It  la 
not  suggested  by  the  •clentlsU  or  othen 
that  exploration  beyond  this  planet  bs 
halted. 
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It  Is  strongly  urged,  however,  that  mor* 
reasonable  priorities  and  more  realizable  goals 
be  established  so  that  both  scientists  and 
scientific  dollars  will  be  more  effectively 
used. 


nor  the  country  to  pieces.  Neither  the  ele- 
phant nor  the  donkey  need  any  gold  shlrted 
ringmasters  who,  once  In  power,  would  crack 
the  whip  over  both  of  them. 


The  CkrittiaB  College  and  a  Free  Society 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY  HOJ<.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 


Hod.  Jamei  A.  Farley 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


OF    I*KW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  2, 1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  Hon.  James  A.  Par- 
ley, former  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  following  the  Gold- 
water  gathering  at  Hershey.  Pa.: 

Statemknt  or  James  A.  Parlky 
The  Gold  water  gathering  at  Hershey.  Pa  , 
is  by  way  of  being  a  farce.  The  objective  Is 
obvious.  It  Is  an  attempt  to  give  an  honeet 
and  palatable  Republican  milk  chocolate 
covering  to  the  exUemlsts  deep  inside  the 
Ooldwater  movement.  It  Is  an  effort  to 
camouflage  the  gold  shirts  by  hiding  them 
behind  the  honorable  Republican  golden 
eagle. 

The  American  people  will  not  be  fooled  by 
any  false  labels,  because  they  saw  the  dan- 
gerous Ingredients  of  Blrchlsm  and  intoler- 
ance mixed  before  their  own  eyee  at  San 
Francisco.  In  case  they  had  any  doubts 
about  the  mlxtxu'es.  Republican  Governor. 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  publicly  Identified  them 
for  his  fellow  Americans.  'While  Governor 
Scranton  disavows  the  scathing  letter  which 
emanated  from  his  headquarters.  It  is  safe 
to  say  It  was  not  written  by  a  Democrat.  It 
was  written,  unquestionably,  by  an  outraged 
Republican  American.  In  any  event,  for  the 
good  of  the  country  I  hope  that  the  respon- 
sible Republican  leaders  will  continue  to 
stand  by  the  true  Republicans  who  are  stand- 
ing by   their  consciences   and  the  American 

way. 

I  repeat,  this  Is  no  ordinary  election. 
There  Is  only  one  Issue  and  that  la  Ameri- 
canism versus  extremism.  It  U  my  convic- 
tion that  any  gathering  at  any  time  which 
proclaims  extremUm  as  a  virtue  U  not  an 
American  political  conference,  and  in  fact 
comes  close  to  being  an  Intellectual  vacuum. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  caution  my  many. 
Republican  friends  that  they  must  not  per- 
mit the  Hershey  gathering  to  be  turned  Into 
the  moral  surrender  of  the  Grand  Old  Party. 
A  heavy  burden  rests  upon  them.  History 
wlU  judge  whether  they  exemplified— or 
stultified— the     Weals     of     the     Republican 

Party. 

America  needs  the  Republican  Party  and 
for  over  a  hundred  years  the  Republican 
Party  has  spurned  extremism.  I  am  dis- 
gusted with  the  contemptible  efforts  to  befog 
the  meaning  of  extremism.  Let  no  one  fool 
himself  that  the  American  people  do  not 
know  what  ah  extremist  Is  In  Its  ordinary 
sense.  It  Is  an  Insult  to  their  intelligence 
to  say  that  General  George  Washington  and 
the  Pounding  Fathers  were  extremists. 
They  were  not.  Neither  was  Abraham  X,ln- 
coln. 

I  appeal  to  all  of  my  fellow  Americans— 
Republicans.  Democrats  and  Independents 
alike — to  stand  by  AmerlcanUm  against  ex- 
tremism. The  Republican  elephant  and  the 
Democratic  donkey  have  honorably  tugged 
it  out  for  decades  over  the  right  to  carry  the 
American  flag.     But  neither  would  tear  it — 


OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  2, 1964 
Mr.  SCHADEBERXj.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Carroll  College  in  'Waukesha,  "Wis.,  was 
signally  honored  this  year  by  ha-ving  as 
its  commencement  speaker  one  of  the 
truly  great  Americans  of  our  time,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
who  in  a  superior  manner  served  the 
people  of  the  Fifth  District  of  that  State 
and  all  Americans  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  for  20  years,  the  Honorable  Walter 
H.  Judd,  M.D. 

I  am  especially  gratified  that  so  out- 
standing a  citizen  as  Dr.  Judd  brought 
so  timely  and  inspiring  a  message  to  the 
Carroll  College  graduates  and  others 
who  were  present  to  hear  his  address. 
Carroll  College,  one  of  our  fine  Midwest 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  is  especi- 
ally near  and  dear  to  Mrs.  Schadeberg 
and  me.  It  is  our  alma  mater,  and.  I 
am  happy  to  add,  our  daughter,  Nancy, 
is  now  in  her  junior  year  at  Carroll. 

The  address  was  entitled  "The  Chris- 
tian College  and  a  Free  Society,"  and  I 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  share  it  here 
with  Dr.  Judd's  former  colleagues. 

The  Christian  College  and  a  F^ee  Society 
(By  'Walter  H.  Judd) 
President  Steele,  members  of  the  graduat- 
ing class,  members  of  the  faculty,  alumni, 
students,  distinguished  guests,  and  friends 
of  Carroll  College,  permit  me  to  express  my 
great  personal  pleasure  at  being  privileged 
to  speak  at  the  commencement  exercises  of 
this  college,  which  for  so  many  years  has 
been  serving  with  great  distinction  the  youth 
of  this  State  and  Nation. 

You  who  are  being  graduated  today  will 
find.  I   am  sure,  that  your  alma  mater  has 
equipped  you  well  with  all  that  any  college 
can  give  Its  students  of  general   knowledge 
and  Intellectual  disciplines.     If  there  should 
be  any  reason  for  concern.  It  cannot  be  re- 
garding the  excellence  of  your  training  In  the 
liberal   arts,    the   sciences,   or   whatever   has 
been  your  particular  field  of  study;  it  Is  more 
likely  to  be  with  respect  to  the  intelligence 
of    your    citizenship,    and    the    depth    and 
strength  of  your  faith.     For  these  must  be 
of  a   higher  order  than  my  generation  has 
demonstrated,  or  there  may  not  long  be  a 
free    society    In    which    you    will    have    the 
chance  to  use  with  success  and  satisfaction 
the  knowledge  and  skills  you  have  worked  so 
long  and  hard  to  acquire  here. 

In  a  few  moments,  you  will  become  bache- 
lors of  arts,  or  of  science.  Some  of  you 
will  go  on  to  become  masters  or  doctors. 
But  before  any  of  these,  you  are  citizens. 
You  are,  or  will  be.  parents  and  taxpayers. 
You  are  trustees  of  a  great  and  noble  heritage 
of  freedom— trustees  of  a  political  and  eco- 
nomic order  which  permitted  even  those  of 
you  who  came  from  humblest  circumstances, 
as  did  I.  to  get  the  expensive  education  which 
we  could  scarcely  have  dreamed  of  obtaining 
In  most  countries  of  the  world.     That  hertt- 


age  of  freedom  Is  gravely  threatened  today — 
by  a  cold,  determined  assault  frc«n  without, 
and  by  Ignorance  and  apathy  within. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  most  immediate 
and  obvious  threat— that  from  the  outside. 
The  whole  world  at  the  middle  of  the  20th 
century  Is  characterized  by  as  great  confl^lct 
and  confusion  as  at  any  period  In  human 
history.  I  think  It  Is  accurate  to  say  that 
this  Is  the  first  time  In  man's  existence  on 
this  planet  when  all  continents  and  cultures, 
all  countries  and  peoples  have  been  In  tur- 
moil at  the  same  time.  The  conflict  and 
confusion  are  unceasingly  Inflamed  every- 
where by  an  organized  worldwide  conspiracy 
directed  from  the  Kremlin,  with  a  rival  center 
In  Peking,  which  by  its  own  pronouncements 
Is  resolutely  determined  to  divide,  soften  up, 
and  then  subjugate  all  peoples  still  free 

While  we  need  to  recognize  more  sharply 
than  we  have  the  existence  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Communist  conspiracy,  we  must 
not  let  fear  of  it  lead  us  to  our  destruction. 
Our  flrst  task  is  to  understand  It,  and  that 
requires  giving  it  more  emphasis  in  our  edu- 
cation. 

For  the  biggest  reason  for  oxir  being  in 
mortal  peril  only  19  years  after  winning  a 
war  with  total  surrender  of  all  oxir  enemies. 
as  most  people  Identified  them  at  that  time. 
Is  Just  plain  IgncH-ance  on  our  part— ignor- 
ance of  other  j)eople6  and  their  histories  and 
cultures;  Ignorance  and  wishful  thinking 
regarding  the  strong  forces  relentlessly  work- 
Ing  to  undermine  our  type  of  society;  and 
Ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  our  own 
heritage  of  freedom  and  the  sources  of 
strength  within  It. 

In  most  of  our  past,  our  main  effort  in 
training  our  yoUth  has  been,  first,  to  equip 
them  to  make  a  living — and  that  Is  good: 
no  one  is  worth  much  to  himself  or  to  soclet  y 
who  cannot  make  a  good  living  at  honest, 
useful  work.  Secondly,  to  help  them  t)ecome 
normal,  healthy,  well-rounded,  and  socially 
well-adjusted  human  beings  in  a  society 
which  most  Americans  have  confidently  as- 
sumed would  always  be,  for  us.  relatively 
stable  and  constantly  improving.  But  It  must 
be  plain  now  to  all  that  the  kind  of  secure, 
orderly  world  for  which  that  sort  of  educa- 
tion was  designed  Is  ceasing  to  exist  and 
another  quite  different  world  U  already  here. 
Most  of  us  are  Intellectually  and  emotionally 
unprepared  for  this  new  world. 

Because  of  our  physical  Isolation  until  re- 
cent years,  we  could  and  understandably  did 
devote  most  of  our  attention  to  domestic 
problems. 

We  studied  the  history  of  Soutliern  and 
Western  Europe  to  learn  something  about 
their  past,  seldom  in  terms  of  trying  to  un- 
derstand those  people  and  cultiires  so  as  to 
be  able  to  deal  with  them  more  successfully 
in  the  present  and  In  the  future. 

If  we  studied  Western  Europe  only  a  little, 
we   studied    Eastern   Europe  still    less.     Asia 
and  Africa  and  their  peoples,  we  studied  not 
at  all.    Because  of  our  falltire  to  understand 
Asia,   108,000   young   Americans  had  to   give 
their  lives  In  World  War  U  In  conflict  with 
a  militaristic   Japan  which   we  ourselves  In 
Ignorance  had  armed.    Thirty-three  thousand 
more   died    In    a  war   In   Korea   that   we    in 
Ignorance  had  divided  with  the  CcMnmunists 
More  are   dying   today  In   a   southeast   Asia 
which  our  Ignorance  allowed  tis  for  so  long 
to  regard  as  far  away  and  unimportant  to  us 
And   now   the  Soviet  Union,  while   talking 
about  "peaceful  coexistence"  and  relaxation 
of    tensions,    has    leapfrogged    the    Atlantic 
Ocean  ami.  as  recently  documented   by  the 
OrganlzaUon  of  American  States,  carries  on 
subversion  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  from 
Its  base  In  Cuba  which  the  U.S.  Government 
said    It   would   never    tolerate — and    Is    now 
protecting. 

Our  most  tirgent  defense  need  in  America 
Is   not  for  more  nalsslles  and   money      Our 
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most  serious  deficiency  ha«  been  and  Is  (1) 
trained  special Ista  In  the  strate^e*.  tactics, 
and  techniques  of  political  and  Ideological 
struggle  with  the  forces  of  Communist  im- 
perialism; and  (2)  a  body  of  cltlMns  as  well 
educated  to  understand  and  Intelligently 
support  sound  political,  educational,  and 
culcural  measures  as  our  people  by  and 
large  do  linderstand  and  will  support  eco- 
nomic and  military  measures. 

This  grievous  deficiency  In  our  resoiu-ces 
Ls  not  the  result  of  anybody's  design;  it  Is 
the  result  of  everybody's   neglect. 

The  deficiency  cannot  be  corrected  Just  by 
establishing  a  West  Point  for  diplomats.  We 
must  begin  down  In  the  elementary  schools 
and  In  the  high  schools,  and  especially  In 
the  colleges  and  universities,  to  give  oxir 
youth  a  better  luiderstandlng  of  this  new 
world  which,  literally,  surrounds  us;  a  better 
understanding  of  the  forces  against  us;  and 
a  better  understanding  of  the  conditions  we 
must  fulfill  If  we  are  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  our  free  society. 

Why  have  we  been  so  slow  as  a  people  In 
malting  the  readjustments  In  our  thinking 
necessary  for  survival  in  this  new  world? 
The  main  reason.  I  think.  U  that  we  have  not 
fully  recognized  the  nature  of  this  new  type 
of  conflict. 

We  have  seen  that  It  Is  a  confilct  of  arms; 
who  will  win  the  weapons  race?  Whichever 
side  wins  could  compel  the  other  to  surren- 
der or  perish.  Because  of  our  Christian 
heritage  and  Its  moral  restraints,  we  would 
not  use  superior  power  for  that  purpose.  We 
proved  that  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
when  we  had  overwhelming  superiority  In 
every  field — Including  the  atomic  bomb.  Be- 
cause of  their  Communist  heritage,  the  other 
side  would  impose  its  will  if  it  could.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  tried  to  slip  enough  nuclear 
weapons  Into  Cuba  to  accomplish  precisely 
that  less  than  2  years  ago.  The  Chinese 
Communists  freely  announce  that  military 
conquest  is  their  fixed  objective. 

We  have  seen  that  It  la  a  confilct  of  eco- 
nomic systems.  Which  will  crack  up  first 
under  the  strain? 

We  have  seen  that  it  Is  a  confilct  of  edu- 
cational systems.  Which  will  produce  not 
only  the  smartest,  but  the  toughest  minds? 
We  are  beginning  belatedly  to  see  that  it 
ig  a  conflict,  not  so  much  of  wealth  and 
weapons  as  of  wills.  Which  side  wlU  work 
the  harder?  Which  has  the  steadier  nerves? 
But  many  have  not  seen  that  the  basic 
conflict  is  still  deeper.  It  Is  a  conflict  be- 
tween two  totally  different  philosophies  of 
life,  and.  therefore,  of  government. 

It  is  a  conflict  between  two  totiiUy  differ- 
ent sets  of  values,  two  different  concepts  as 
to  the  nature  of  man;  which  means  two  dif- 
ferent concepts  as  to  the  nature  of  the  uni- 
verse; which  means  two  different  concepts 
as  to  the  nature  of  Ood — or  whether  God 
is.  That  is,  most  fundamentally  of  all,  it  Is 
a  conflict  of  faiths. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Communists  openly 
proclaim  their  belief  that  there  is  no  God; 
that  there  Is  no  moral  order  in  the  uni- 
verse; that  man  Is  the  smartest  of  the  ani- 
mals, but  nothing  more.  Their  conduct, 
which  we  denounce,  flows  logically  and  in- 
evitably from  their  militant  atheism.  If 
there  is  no  God,  there  la  no  ultimate  ac- 
countability. Why  should  persons  who  be- 
lieve man  is  Just  an  animal  be  expected  to 
have  scruples  about  his  life  or  his  liberty  - 
or  about  truth  in  any  area  of  life? 

In  contrast,  our  country  and  our  free  so- 
ciety were  founded  on  the  belief  that  there 
is  a  God;  that  there  la  a  moral  order  In  the 
universe;  that  there  are  such  things  as  right 
and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  truth  and  false- 
hood; that  there  are  moral  laws  which  nei- 
ther man  nor  naUons  can  violate  with  Im- 
punity any  more  than  they  can  the  laws 
of  gravity  or  electricity;  and  that  while  man 
Is  Indeed  the  smartest  of  the  anlmaJs,  he  la 
something  mor<^— he  Is  a  child  of  God,  and. 
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therefore,  a  part  of  God  He  has  something 
of  God's  nature  In  him — Including  the  ca- 
pacity to  make  moral  Judgments,  and  free 
will  decisions  based  on  those  Judgments. 

It  Is  this,  the  divine  in  man,  which  we 
believe  to  be  the  unique  and  precious  thing 
about  htm.  It  Is  this  which  we  at  our  best 
have  always  believed  It  Is  the  first  business 
of  a  good  government  and  a  good  6<x:iety  to 
protect  and  nurture.  In  short.  It  is  our  Chris- 
tian faith  and  Judeo-Chrlstlan  sUndards 
that  are  respon.slble  for  the  unique  values  of 
our  civilization. 

For  the  first  time  In  centuries,  that  clvUi- 
zfition  is  challenged  by  a  passionately  mis- 
sionary comp)etitor. 

Many  in  our  country  still  Imagine  that 
the  conflict  between  tiie  Communists  and 
free  peoples  U  like  that  between  the  two 
major  political  parties  in  the  United  States. 
Both  want  the  same  good  ends.  Their  dif- 
ferences, while  Important  and  deep,  are  over 
m-mns.  Which  are  the  best  ways  to  gain 
the  ends  everybody  approves— and  keep 
them? 

But  this  world  conflict  Is  not  over  means, 
it  Is  over  ends.  It  Is  not  over  different  ways 
to  achieve  the  Siime  good  objectives;  It  Is  a 
conflict  over  objectives.  Our  objective  la 
peace  by  civilized  settlement;  theirs  Is  peace 
by  domination..  We  go  to  conferences  to 
try  to  end  the  struggle;  they  go  to  try  to 
win  it. 

This  does  not  mean  we  should  not  nego- 
tiate; it  means  we  should  accept  as  bona 
flde  negotiation  what  so  often  has  been 
merely  prolonged  Uilk,  designated  to  produce 
relaxation  on  our  part  and  gain  time  and 
victory-  for  themselves. 

The  reason  it  has  not  proved  possible  to 
get  any  real  agreement  with  CommunL-jts  all 
these  years,  whether  at  YalU  or  the  United 
Nations,  at  Panmunjon  or  Geneva.  Is  because 
they  are  not  pursuing  the  same  objectives 
as  we  iit  our  best  are  pursuing.  And  why 
are  they  not  pursuing  the  same  objectives 
as  we?  Because  they  do  not  believe  the 
same  things  we  believe — about  man  and 
about   the  imlverse — that  Is.  about  God. 

It  is  absurd  to  expect  them  to  recognize 
and  respect  the  unalienable  rights  with 
which  we  believe  man  Is  endowed  by  his 
Creator,  when  they  insist  there  Is  no  Creator. 
So.  while  the  free  world  must  learn  to  use 
diplomatic,  political,  economic,  and.  when 
neces.siiry.  milit;u-y  mciusures.  more  skillfully 
in  its  elTorts  to  get  as  much  agreement  with 
the  Communist  world  as  Is  presently  pos- 
sible, the  more  fundjunental  task  Is  to  en- 
large the  area  of  the  possible.  To  enlarge 
the  area  in  which  wider  agreement  can  be- 
come possible  requires  changes  In  men's  ob- 
jectives; that  requires  ch.inges  In  men's  atti- 
tudes and  prejudices;  that  requires  changes 
In  mens  minds  and  hearts;  that  requires 
changes  in  men.  To  change  men  U  Uie 
business  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Let  us  have  no  further  illusions.  We  will 
not  get  Christian  values  or  Christian  be- 
havior, by  men  or  by  nations,  without  Chris- 
tian education  and  training 

That  In  a  unique  sense  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Christian  College.  If  it  does  not  per- 
form that  function  effectively,  who  will? 

If  our  failure  U>  understand  the  world  con- 
flict is  .so  largely  due  to  failure  to  under- 
stand the  adversary,  our  failure  to  under- 
stand the  adversary  is  Ui  a  considerable  de- 
gree. I  suspect,  becaiuse  we  have  grown  fuzzy 
about  our  own  American  heritage.  That  has 
led  to  the  threat  to  our  free  society  from 
within. 

There  is  incredible  apathy  and  Ignorance 
In  America  regarding  the  nature  of  govern- 
ment Itself  and  the  nature  of  the  struggle 
being  waged  here  In  our  own  land  as  well 
as  throughout  the  world  between  the  only 
two  main  forma  or  philosophies  of  govern- 
ment there  have  ever  been  One  form  la  gov- 
ernment-from-the-top-d(jwn.  with  flnal  de- 
cision  in    the   hands  of   the  few;    the  other 


Is      government-from-the-bottom-up       with 
flnal  decision  In  the  hands  of  the  many 

For  seven  centuries  beginning  with  Magn* 
Carta,  our  ancestors  fought  successfully  to 
restrict  the  powers  of  government  as  the  wav 
to  gain  maximum  freedom  and  dignity  fZ 
every  human  being,  and  thus  to  achieve  a 
better  life  and  society  for  all.  •'Liberalism  ■ 
In  those  centuries  meant  winning  for  man 
the  right  to  try  to  solve  his  problems  on  hu 
own.  '''• 

Our  fcjrefathers  came  to  this  country  not 
to  get  government  to  do  things  for  them  but 
to  get  a  chance  to  do  things  for  themselves 
Yet  many  today,  in  ignorance  of  history  or 
the  naive  notion  that  history  does  not  apply 
to  us.  believe  that  the  way  to  expand  liberty 
and  Improve  man's  life  Is.  in  dealing  with 
almost  any  difficult  problem,  to  increase  the 
power  of  government  over  him. 

The  system  of  government  from  the  top- 
down  always  looks  so  good  at  first—wltnew 
Hitlers  Germany  and  Castro's  Cuba.  Such 
a  government  hands  out  so  much  In  appar- 
ent benefits— until  It  has  used  up  the  re- 
serves. The  people  are  "better  off"— until 
they  have  loet  their  freedom  and  then  the 
benefits  are   soon   gone  too. 

Some  years  ago  when  I  was  serving  as  one 
of  our  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  most  of  the  countries 
wanted  to  set  up  a  multl-billlon-doUar  pro- 
gram  of  economic  development  around  the 
world.  They  wanted  the  United  States  to 
provide  50  percent  of  the  capital,  because 
as  they  said.  "You  have  50  percent  of  the 
wealth." 

I  would  ask,  "Why  do  we  have  half  of  the 
wealth?  There  must  be  some  reason  for 
that.  Dont  you  sometimes  wonder  why  6 
percent  of  the  people  of  the  world  with  7 
percent  of  its  territory  and  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  Its  resources  have  produced  as  much 
wealth  and  distributed  it  more  widely  than 
all  the  other  94  percent  put  together?  Do 
you  need  Just  wealth,  the  commodities  the 
tools,  the  skills— all  of  which  are  results? 
Don't  you  want  still  more  the  reason  for 
those  results — the  secret  of  our  production— 
so  that  you  too  can  produce  the  results  you 
desire?" 

What  is  the  secret  of  our  production?  It 
Is  an  economic  system  which  provides  op- 
portunity and  incentive  for  people  to  im- 
prove their  lives  in  accordance  with  their 
own  merit  — their  initiative  and  their  effort. 
Prom  what  did  that  economic  system  come? 
It  came  from  a  political  philosophy— the 
right    of    the    individual. 

And  from  what  did  that  political  philoso- 
phy come?  It  came  from  a  religious  faith— 
the  conviction  that  every  human  being  la 
Important  because  he  Is  created  by  a  Cre- 
ator.    He  is  a  child  of  God. 

That  Is  the  faith  which  we  need  to  redis- 
cover and  strengthen  here  at  home,  and 
share  with  the  world  — not  by  coercion  but 
by  contagion. 

Thus  we  come  again  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion as  the  foundation  and  the  hope  of  a 
free  society.  If  the  Christian  college  does 
not  lead  In  communicating  that  faith  and 
building  on  It  a  free  society,  who  will? 

But  how  is  religion  to  become  once  more 
the  determining  force  In  our  society  that  it 
originally  was?  One  requirement  is  that  we 
have  not  only  better  training  of  men's  minds, 
but  also  better  training  of  their  hearts. 

The  fact  Is  that  most  people  live  by  what 
they  desire  rather  than  by  what  they  know. 
We  need  proper  cultivation  of  the  cmptlons, 
not  Just  disciplining  of  them. 

For  power  comes  not  from  an  idea,  but 
from  the  generating  of  emotional  dedica- 
tion to  an  Idea,  to  a  cause  How  com- 
pletely do  men  believe  It'  How  hard  are 
they  willing  to  work  for  It?  That  Is  the  test 
of  power. 

As  a  preacher  friend  of  mine  puts  It.  lib- 
erty and  loyalty  were  born  twins.  The 
democracies  stress  liberty— and  loyalty  tends 
to  fade.     The  dlcutorships  stress  loyalty — 
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md  liberty  dies.     If  our  fre«  society  U  to 
llTC,  we  must  get  the  two  together  again. 

In  our  proper  reaction  against  the  ex- 
cesses of  emotionalism  systematically  culti- 
vated by  tixe  Naxis,  the  CommvmUU,  and  by 
some  religious  secta.  we  have  tended  to  go  to 
the  other  extreme  of  seeking  almost  to  sup- 
press the  emotions.  To  some  to  our  col- 
leges, the  scholar  most  to  be  admired  and 
emulated  la  the  one  who  is  always  objec- 
tive, who  maintains  a  sort  of  sustained  ten- 
tatlveneaa.  It  is  regarded  as  aophomorlc.  or 
St  least  unsophisticated,  to  believe  to  a 
cause — almost  any  catise- with  all  one's 
heart.  Yet  It  U  the  one  who  believes  with 
all  his  heart  that  moves  the  world.  Gordon 
Cooper's  space  capsule  was  rightly  named 
Fa\th. 

Objectivity  In  examination  Is  essential  as 
a  method  of  arrlvtog  at  sound  conclusions. 
But  objectivity  Is  not  a  virtue.  It  Is  a  vice, 
if  It  becomes  a  substitute  for  decision  and 
dedication,  rather  than  a  means  to  them. 

In  short.  It  U  not  enough  to  know  the 
truth,  or  even  to  declare  It  In  a  Ph.  D.  thesis; 
we  must  commit  ourselves  to  It.  Until  we 
come  to  care  as  well  as  to  know,  not  much 
will  happen.  We  will  be  like  a  wonderfully 
engineered  and  constructed  autc«noblle — 
without  gas.    It  wont  go. 

■What  we  need  most  Is  to  recapture  a  faith 
In  our  faith  comparable  to  the  faith  the 
Communists  have  In  their  faith.  We  can 
hold  the  line,  for  a  time,  with  arms;  but 
only  with  superior  Ideas,  superior  deeds,  and 
superior  dedication  can  we  win  in  the  end. 

This  world  conflict  Is  not  an  old-fashioned 
struggle  for  control  of  land;  It  Is  for  con- 
trol of  man — the  mind  of  man.  the  soul  of 
man,  the  whole  of  man. 

Never  did  we  to  America  face  such  a  fun- 
damental challenge  to  the  ultimate  assump- 
tions and  values  of  life.  Never  did  we  have 
to  think  so  deeply  and  work  so  hard  as  we 
shall  have  to  to  the  years  just  ahead  If 
we  are  to  live  In  dignity  and  usefulness — 
or  even  to  live  at  all. 

Commencement  Is  a  day  of  judgment  on 
yesterday — and  the  judgment  U  good,  else 
you  would  not  be  here. 

But  commencement  is  also  a  day  of  de- 
cision for  tomorrow.  No  generation  can  live 
by  defendtog  the  past;  It  must  win  the 
fut\ire. 

Nothing  short  of  dedicated  Christian  lead- 
ership can  be  adequate  for  the  tasks  we  face. 
It  Is  the  business  of  the  Christian  college  to 
recruit,  challenge,  train,  and  Inspire  that 
leadership. 

Never  did  the  Christian  college  have  great- 
er responsibility  and  greater  opportunity. 

Never  were  you.  Its  graduates.  It  faculty, 
and  lt«  friends  called  to  higher  duty,  nobler 
living,  hawser  work,  greater  usefulness,  and 
more  satisfying  rewards. 


I  am  pleased  to  report.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  a  distinguished  Colorado  team  will 
be  leaving  at  the  end  of  this  month  for 
an  intensive  2-weelt  trip  to  Brazil  to  ex- 
plore the  means  by  which  the  Colorado 
Partners  can  cooperate  with  private 
grouF>s  and  organizations  in  the  State  of 
Minas  Gerais  in  helping  to  complete  self- 
help  projects  throughout  the  rural  areas. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Colorado  Partners 
■will  constitute  a  worthy  addlti(»i  to  this 
new  program,  which  is  a  private  citizens' 
effort  In  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  place  the  resolution  as  passed  by  the 
Colorado  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 
A  Resolution 
The  Colorado  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, recognlztog: 

That  the  contemporary  world  demands  In- 
ternational cooperation  and  understanding 
to  constantly  tocreastog  degrees, 

Thsit  the  brotherhood  of  man  can  no  longer 
be  held  abstract,  but  must  be  translated 
toto  action. 

That  this  hemisphere,  comprised  of  North, 
Central,  and  South  America,  as  the  geo- 
graphical area  that  most  imptoges  on  otir 
llvee,  needs  greater  social,  economic,  and 
political  solidarity. 

That  no  mechanism  can  replace  hmnan 
activity  and  therefore  the  people  themselves 
are  the  best  Instruments  to  advance  the  lot 
of  society:  Therefore,  It  Is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  Colorado  Jtinlor 
Chamber  of  Commerce  declares  Its  support 
of  the  Colorado  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
which,  to  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
is  a  program  that  tocorporatee  these  prtncl- 
ples  by  Its  alliance  of  service  organizations, 
civic  clubs,  and  societies  with  similar  groups 
in  the  State  of  Mlnas  Gerais,  Brazil,  and  to 
help  the  people  of  that  State,  similar  to  geog- 
raphy, climate,  and  todustry  to  Colorado,  to 
their  attempt  to  raise  themselves  from 
poverty  and  despair  and  to  admit  themselves 
to  a  ftiller  participation  In  the  amenities 
and  reeponslbllltlee  of  the  present  world. 


Colorado  Jayceet  Are  Acthre 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or   COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  2.  1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Colorado  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  the  summer  conference 
held  in  Durango,  Colo.,  August  15,  1964. 
The  resolution  signifies  the  support  of 
the  statewide  Jaycees  organization  for 
the  Colorado  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
program. 


MUtUtippi  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  FINNEGAN 

or  iLLiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  2. 1964 
Mr.  FINNEGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
young  man,  a  resident  of  my  congres- 
sional district,  is  spending  his  summer 
working  in  Mississippi  as  a  voluteer  in  the 
Mississippi  project.  In  a  letter  to  his 
father,  the  young  man  described  the  na- 
ture of  his  work  and  expressed  his  senti- 
ments and  his  firsthand  experiences 
while  working  among  Mississippi's  Ne- 
groes. 

Because  of  its  timeliness  and  its  mes- 
sage, I  should  like  to  insert  the  letter  in 
the  Congressional  Record  to  stflord  It 
the  wider  audience  which  it  rightly  de- 
serves: 

Dkab  Dad:  Please  excuse  the  carbon;  I  have 
not  much  time.  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
MlBBlsslppl  and  about  the  freedom  movement 
here.  It  Is  not  easy.  My  Impressions  are 
many  and  very  strong.  I  have  met  the  beet 
and   the   worst   people   here;    the   greatest 


courage  and  the  greatest  terror — sometimes 
to  the  same  peraoa. 

Mississippi  is  a  beautiful  land  of  red  earth 
and  a  thouaaud  greens,  made  xigly  by  the 
squalor  and  hate  which  dominate  the  races 
that  Uve  here.  I  work  to  voter  registration. 
Three  of  us  work  together;  one  Is  a  Negro. 
In  as  many  oases  as  possible,  the  Negro  Is 
made  the  project  director.  Such  Is  the  case 
here,  and  the  policy  Is  a  wise  and  effective 
one. 

On  a  normal  day  we  roll  out  of  bed  early 
to  the  morning.  We  may  have  slept  to  the 
Freedom  House  or  to  the  hemie  of  some  gen- 
erous and  brave  farmer — two  essential  re- 
quirements for  anyone  to  offer  us  hospitality. 
We  study  the  map  of  the  county,  decide 
where  we  will  work  for  the  day.  we  scramble 
for  breakfast  and  hit  the  road.  The  day  Is 
long  and  hot.  We  drive  from  farmhouse  to 
farmhouse.  I  have  averaged  almost  200  mUes 
a  day  to  the  car.  And  And  the  roads  to  a 
despicable  condition.  We  know  where  the 
c»lored  people  are  by  those  ro«ul«.  Where 
the  pavement  stops,  the  Negro  sections  are 
likely  to  begin,  and  If  there  is  not  even 
gravel  on  the  road,  we  can  be  reasonably  sure 
that  we  are  to  a  safe  neighborhood.  Such 
Is  not  always  the  case,  though,  and  more  than 
once,  we  have  been  cursed  and  threatened 
by  someone  for  knocking  on  a  white  man's 
door. 

We  walk  up  to  a  house.  There  are  always 
children  out  front.  They  look  up  and  see 
white  men  to  the  car.  and  fear  and  caution 
covers  their  expression.  Those  terrified  eyes 
£ire  never  quite  out  of  my  mind.  They  drive 
me  as  UtUe  else  could.  Children,  who  have 
hardly  learned  to  talk,  are  well  ta tight  to  the 
art  of  avoiding  whites.  They  loam  "yassah" 
as  almost  their  first  words.  If  they  did  not. 
they  could  not  survive.  The  children  run 
to  their  parents,  hide  behind  them.  We  walk 
up,  smile,  say  howdy  and  hold  out  our  hands. 
As  we  shake  hands,  we  teU  our  names,  and 
they  teil  their  names,  and  I  say.  "Mr.  so  and 
BO,  how  do  you  do?"  It  Is  likely  the  first  time 
to  the  lives  of  this  farmer  or  housewife  that 
a  white  man  has  ever  shaken  hands  with 
them  or  even  called  them  with  a  handle  to 
their  names  ("Mr.").  This  doesn't  neces- 
sarily bode  well  for  them.  They  are  sus- 
plclotis.  Chances  are  they  have  heard  about 
the  freedom  riders  passing  through.  The 
news  Is  usually  greeted  with  mingled  fear, 
excitement,  enthusiasm,  and  gratitude.  But, 
the  confrontation  Is  mors  serious,  more 
threatening.  They  think  If  "Mr.  Charley" 
knew  and  they  are  afraid.  And  they  have 
good  reason  to  be. 

Much  as  teenagers  in  our  northern  dtles 
cruise  the  streets  and  whistle  at  girls,  white 
teenagers  abuse  Negpos.  They  go  night  driv- 
ing, five  to  a  car,  and  woe  to  him  caught 
alone  on  the  road.  They  throw  botties  at 
bomas  and  people,  they  even  shoot  at  the 
cars.  There  Is  not  a  law  man  to  the  State 
who  would  arrest  them  for  such  an  activity. 
Young  girls  never  go  out  alone  at  night. 
All  this  appears  before  them  as  we  speak,  and 
It  is  this  they  fear.  Many,  too,  are  share- 
cropF>eT8  who  must  turn  over  a  third  or  even 
a  hn^if  of  the  year's  harvest.  These  may  be 
evicted  and  have  often  been,  for  far  less  seri- 
ous offenses.  Nearly  everyone  black  to 
Mississippi  Is  at  least  a  year  to  debt.  The 
threat  of  suspended  credit  and  forecloetire 
Is  a  tremendous  burden. 

0\ir  presence  adds  much  to  ttie  locwl.  The 
rate  for  a  laborer  Is  usually  $2  to  $3  a  day 
for  work  from  6  to  <J.  There  Is  no  Job  secu- 
rity, no  sick  benefit  (often  If  ytm  get  ilck, 
you  get  ftrwd) ,  no  old-sge  pension;  very  often 
Negroes  know  nothing  about  welfare  or  social 
sectuity.  They  have  no  Insurance  against 
misfortune. 

Tes.  they  Usten  when  we  speak.  We  t^ 
them  we  are  from  the  North.  We  teU  them 
tliat  the  Nation  has  finally  becoma  tntersstad 
to  them  and  concerned  over  their  plight.  We 
talk  about  taxn  and  pataot  ano>tznenta,  and 
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usury  and  schools,  and  hospitals  and  Fed- 
eral agencies.  We  talk  about  dignity.  Peo- 
ple listen  and  they  wonder,  they're  not  sure, 
what  does  it  mean  when  a  white  man  t«llB 
them  the  truth  when  he  asks  them  to  help 
him  to  help  themselves.  Why  is  he  here? 
What  does  he  really  want?  What  will  come 
of  It?  We  tell  them  about  the  Freedom 
Democratic  Party,  about  the  convention  chal- 
lenge In  Atlantic  City.  We  talk  about  a  Negro 
sheriff  and  blacktop  roads;  and  respect.  They 
listen  and  they  wonder,  they  think  of  their 
children,  of  the  danger  of  the  odds  and  more 
often  than  not  they  sign  up  for  the  Freedom 
Democratic  Party.  This  new  party  in  this 
State  is  going  to  be  the  salvation  of  the  black 
man  and  of  the  white. 

Twice.  In  the  last  5  days,  we  have  held 
precinct  and  county  meetings  in  DeSoto  and 
Tippah  Counties.  DeSoto  is  very  poor  and 
62  percent  Negro;  Tippah  is  surprisingly 
wealthy  and  about  20  percent  Negro.  The 
meetings  attracted  about  110  people  in  De- 
Soto and  about  40  in  Tippah  after  only  3 
days"  work. 

Our  Job  Is  a  7-day.  15-hour  Job.  except 
when  there  are  mass  meetings — at  least  twice 
a  week — when  it  is  longer.  We  have  exten- 
sive reports  to  write  up  In  quadruplicate. 
We  need  a  reproducing  machine  badly.  Staff 
meetings,  strategy  planning,  it  Is  the  most 
stimulating,  satisfying  work  I  have  ever  done 
Nothing  Is  ever  enough.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  Job  finished.  There  is  only  prog- 
ress. 

We  are  Involved  here  in  a  process  of  unit- 
ing. Joining,  becoming  a  mutually  Interested 
community.  The  song  says  it  well :  "We  shall 
overcome." 

Youn  Son. 


partments  has  been  doing  extensive  re- 
search in  this  field,  I  am  speaking  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  are 
really  confusing  the  issue.  I  think,  by 
passing  a  statute  making  law  something 
which  is  already  being  done  and  with 
more  flexibility  through  administrative 
regulations. 

I  had  a  telegram  this  morning  from 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  the 
State  of  Florida  who  felt  that  he  has 
done  tremendous  work  in  the  field  of  try- 
ing to  make  Insecticides  safe  and  to 
prevent  the  scare  that  we  have  had  and 
the  killing  of  fish  and  wildlife.  He  says 
that  we  should  proceed  with  caution  and 
not  tie  our  hands  by  the  fact  that  we 
will  be  doing  something  that  we  will 
regret  later  on. 


September  2 


Prevent    Injury    to    Fuh    From    Use    of 
Pesticides 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or    rLORIQA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  1.  1964 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hall]  for  yielding  this  time  to  me  and 
also  to  say  I  do  not  think  anyone  who 
opposes  this  bill  in  Its  present  form  is 
necessarily  supporting  the  efforts  to 
ftui,her  poison  fish  or  wildlife.  We  all 
hope  that  something  can  be  done  to  ac- 
complish some  good  in  this  field.  I  think 
it  Is  being  accomplished  administra- 
tively. I  hate  to  see  this  Congress  today 
confuse  this  issue  more  by  passing  this 
statute  when  we  are  already  doing  this 
administratively. 

On  page  1  of  the  bill— and  it  is  rather 
confusing  to  me — it  says: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  trans- 
mit Information  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture &B  to  how.  in  the  use  of  Insecticides, 
herbicides,  fungicides,  or  other  pesticides, 
injury  to  flsh  and  wildlife  can  be  prevented 
or  minimized  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, In  conaultatlon  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  shaU  require  that  such  in- 
formation or  warning  pertinent  to  any  In- 
secticide, herbicide,  fungicide,  or  other 
pesticide  shall  appear  on  the  label,  etc. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Is  very  confusing 
as  to  which  one  has  the  final  authority 
in  this.  We  have  two  Cabinet  officials, 
both  highly  respected  individuals,  with 
large   departments.     One  of  these  de- 


More  Fiscal  Shenanigans? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  2.  1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial : 

More    Fiscal    Shenanigans? 

Governmental  ideas  wlUch  sound  entirely 
ridiculous  when  they  are  first  toesed  up  as 
trial  balloons,  and  which  are  quickly  pi- 
geonholed in  the  public  mind  because  they 
seem  of  such  a  crackpot  nature,  have  a  dis- 
turbing habit  of  reappearing  In  serious  form. 
Such  a  proposal  which  first  came  up  many 
months  ago  and  apparenty  died  a  quick 
death,  is  now  b€u;k  In  the  news  from  Wash- 
ington and  from  Atlantic  City  where  Dem- 
ocrat platform  committee  hearings  have  been 
in  progress  in  connection  with  the  party  con- 
vention. 

While  one  side  of  the  official  Government 
mouth  keeps  talking  about  a  balanced 
budget  and  tax  cuts,  there  are  those  in  posi- 
tions of  high  responslbUity  In  the  Govern- 
ment who  are  convinced  that  a  balanced 
budget  would  create  a  "fiscal  drag"  on  eco- 
nomic growth  and  who  insist  that  the  tax- 
payers" money  must  keep  p>ourlng  into  Wash- 
ington— even  If  they  have  to  work  out  new 
schemes  to  give  it  away. 

This  newest  scheme  calls  for  an  automatic 
dlstribuUon  to  the  States  of  a  fixed  portion 
of  the  annual  growth  in  Federal  revenue.  In 
addition  to  the  funds  already  being  given 
for  specific  programs. 

The  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors is  seriously  exploring  methods  of  work- 
ing out  such  a  program  and  it's  being  pushed 
by  Walter  Heller.  President  Johnson's  chief 
economic  adviser. 

Many  States  have  archaic  and  Inefficient 
methods  of  collecting  taxes.  This  sometimes 
makes  It  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  funds 
to  meet  the  legitimate  needs  of  their  citi- 
zens, according  to  the  arguments  of  these 
economic  experts. 

They  argue  too  that  if  It  were  easier  for 
the  States  to  finance  their  legitimate  needs, 
there  might  be  less  of  a  tendency  to  seek 
solutions  through  the  Federal  Government 
Thus  they  are  ofi^ering  to  provide  a  solution 
through  the  Federal  Government  even  be- 
fore the  problem  presents  Itself.  But  it 
Is  their  contention  that  more  problems  might 
be  solved  on  the  State  level,  and  the  power 
of  State  government  could  Increase  in  rela- 


tion   to    the    power    of   the   Federal    Govern 
ment.  ""vem. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  controlled  the  use  of  the  funds  mrm 
to  the  States— which  it  certainly  wou]d--<Ir 
controlled  the  allocation  between  the  Statw 
exactly  the  opposite  results  would  be  ob^ 
talned.  SUte  governments  would  lose  even 
more  power  to  the  Federal  Government 

Opponents  of  this  new  spending  plan  have 
some  good  answers 

They  point  out  there  would  be  no  clear 
way  to  apportion  funds  fairly  among  the 
States  and  that  more  pork  barrel  thlnklne 
wouJd  resuJt.  ' 

They  argue  that  If  a  surplus  is  available 
It  should  be  u.sed  to  reduce  the  Federal  debt 
which  Is  or  such  astronomical  proportions  u 
to  be  completely  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  even  the  best  fiscal  minds  and  which  con- 
tinues to  rise  every  year. 

And  they  argue  that  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment doesn't  need  the  money,  taxes  should 
be  cut  rather  than  going  on  collecting  from 
the  overburdened  Uxpayer  at  the  present 
near  confiscatory  rates. 

The  whole  idea  is  bound  to  bring  cries  of 
anguish  from  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
a  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility — and  who  must 
answer  directly  to  the  voters  back  home 
They  probably  will  even  throw  the  plan  out 
the  first  time  it  comes  before  them. 

But  it  would  be  wise  to  keep  in  mind  that 
such  Ideas  do  seem  to  reappear  with  amazing 
regularity,  and  that  they  will  continue  to  do 
so  as  long  as  there  are  those  who  subscribe 
to  the  Government  philosophy  of  "tax  and 
tax.  spend  and  spend,  elect  and  elect." 


Many  Voters   Need  a  Chance  To  Vote 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  2.  1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Iowa  City  (Iowa)  Press-Citizen  recently 
carried  an  excellent  editorial  on  the  need 
for  changes  in  our  residency  require- 
ments in  order  that  people  who  move 
from  one  place  to  another  prior  to  an 
election  can  be  permitted  to  vote. 

The  facts  pointed  out  in  the  Press- 
Citizen's  editorial  are  the  same  ones 
which  prompted  me  to  Introduce  legisla- 
tion this  session  calling  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  permit  voters  to 
vote  for  the  office  of  President.  Vice 
President,  U.S.  Senator,  and  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative in  their  last  place  of  residence 
until  they  qualify  in  the  place  to  which 
they  have  recently  moved. 

Because  we  are  late  in  the  session, 
there  may  not  be  time  to  act  on  this 
legislation  before  we  adjotun.  but  the 
groundwork  is  being  laid,  and  with  the 
support  of  such  papers  as  the  Press- 
Citizen,  we  can  build  a  groundswell  for 
the  disenfranchised  so  that  the  neces- 
sary changes  will  be  made  in  the  near 
future. 

The  editorial.    "Many   Voters  Need  a 

Chance  to  Vote."  follows: 

Many  Voters  Need  a  Chanci  To  Votb 
In   1960.  In  one  of  the  closest  presidential 

elections  in  U.S.  history,  only  68.9  percent  of 

all  Americans  of  voting  age  went  to  the  polls. 

No  less  than  40  million  potential  voters  stayed 

away 
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ThU  poor  record  Is  not  likely  to  be  signif- 
icantly bettered  In  November.  Undoubtedly, 
much  of  it  can  be  blamed  on  an  amazing 
apathy  and  lack  of  interest  In  policies  exhi- 
bited by  many  people.  This  U  the  first, 
natural  reaction  to  such  statistics. 

The  startling  fact,  however.  Is  that  half  of 
those  nonvoters — an  estimated  20  million 
people._were  disfranchised  by  outmoded 
registration  and  election  laws. 

Included  in  this  number  were  those  who 
were  traveling  or  on  vacation  or  who  wore 
the  wrong  color  of  skin.  Five  million  per- 
sons were  denied  the  right  to  vote  because 
they  were  111  or  hospitalized.  Another  8  mil- 
lion were  barred  from  the  polls  simply  be- 
cause they  had  moved  some  weeks  or  months 
prior  to  election  day.  They  were  in  effect 
aliens,  both  In  their  old  and  new  residences. 
State  and  local  election  regulations  are  a 
hodgepodge  of  inconsistency.  Of  the  50 
Btates.  37  require  1-year  residence  to  qualify 
for  voting;  12  require  6  months;  1  requires 
2  years. 

Also  contribuUng  to  voters  delinquency  Is 
the  fact  that  most  States  restrict  registration 
to  one  location  In  each  county  and  to  day- 
time hours.  Sofne  close  reglstraUon  as  much 
as  9  months  before  an  election. 

Significantly,  In  those  few  States  with  pro- 
gressive election  laws,  voter  turnout  Is  far 
above  the  national  average.  In  Idaho,  tor 
example,  rather  than  requiring  voters  to  re- 
port to  a  central  office  to  sign  up  registrars 
seek  them  out.  Registration  continues  right 
up  to  fl  p.m.  on  the  Saturday  laefore  a  Tuee- 
day  election. 

In  1960.  Idaho  registered  97.4  percent  of  its 
electorate  and  80.7  percent  of  them  actually 
voted. 

One  hundred  yetu-s  ago  the  Nation  fought 
a  bloody  war  to  decide  whether  it  was  "the 
United  States  is"  or  "the  United  States  axe." 
In  the  matter  of  voting  laws,  the  country  is 
little  changed  frcan  the  days  when  separate 
colonies  erected  citizenship  and  tariff  bar- 
riers against  each  other. 

Certainly  In  the  matter  of  the  one  single 
national  office  that  transcends  all  State  lines, 
that  of  President,  any  otherwise  qualified 
American  should  be  entitled  to  have  his 
choice  counted,  no  matter  where  he  may  be 
on  election  day. 


Junior  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  and  the  Corn- 
planter  Senior  Drtun  and  Bugle  Corps,  and 
Whereas  both  these  drum  and  bugle  corps 
offer  the  youth  of  the  Warren  area  an  impor- 
tunity for  precision  drill  and  musical  train- 
ing and  through  their  travels  carry  the 
name  of  Warren,  Pa.  to  many  places.  There- 
fore I.  Arthur  L.  Langdon.  mayor  of  the 
Boroxigh  of  Warren.  Pa.,  do  hereby  salute 
Warren's  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  and  by  the 
authority  vested  In  me  as  mayor  of  the 
Borough  of  Warren,  Pa.,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  of  August  23  through  August  29  as 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  Week. 

Arthur  L.  Lancdon, 
Mayor.  Borough  of  Warren,  Pa. 


Johnson  Playmg  Kingly  Role 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAUcroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  2,  1964 


Dram  and  Bnglt  Corps  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OF   PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  2.  1964 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  week  of  August  23 
when  Congress  was  in  recess.  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps  Week  was  observed  na- 
tionally. 

The  very  progressive  community  of 
Warren,  in  my  congressional  district, 
takes  rightful  pride  in  two  wonderful 
organizations — the  Sundowner  Junior 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  and  the  Com- 
planter  Senior  Drum  and  Bugle  Corpw. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  resolution  of 
the  mayor  of  the  Borough  of  Warren,  the 
Honorable  Arthur  L.  Langdon.  in  which 
he  pays  tribute  to  these  two  fine  groups: 
A  RxsoLimoi* 

Whereas  the  week  of  August  23  through 
Augiist  28  is  observed  nationally  as  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps  Week,  and  as  Warren  is  excep- 
tionally fortunate  In  having  the  Sundowner 


Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  San  Diego  Union,  August  29, 
1964: 

"Rix"   CoitPLXX   Cak   Wkzck — Johnson 

Pl-ATINO    KnJGLT    ROLK 

We  can't  recall  a  President  more  taken 
with  his  office  than  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  He 
is  all  things  to  all  men  and  the  White  House 
the  fountain  from  which  aU  blessings  flow. 

Not  all  the  people  see  the  Presidency  In 
the  same  light  and  not  all  men  who  have 
entered  the  White  House  have  evolved  as 
the  natural  Inheritors  of  the  wisdom  of  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  inclined  to  lose  his  temper 
when  he  reads  or  hears  criticisms.  Such 
things  are  the  lot  of  lesser  men  and  Mr. 
Johnson  seems  to  believe  that  he  has  tran- 
scended ordinary  experiences. 

His  fervor  was  reflected  in  a  recent  speech 
when  he  said  that  the  country,  imder  Its 
Commander  In  Chief,  was  marching  "toward 
vistas  beyond  the  farthest  visions  of  those 
who  built  your  Union  •  •  *.  We  wUl  dream 
on  together,  you  and  I,  and  those  dreams 
win  point  the  way  toward  the  destiny  of  our 
Nation." 

That's  pretty  heady  stuff. 
The    White    House    Is    not    necessarily    the 
repository    of    all    the    hopes    of   the    people 
nor  Is  the  President  necessarily  the  Instru- 
ment of  salvation. 

The.se  things  must  lie  within  a  people. 
Freedom  and  security  are  not  things  given 
to  them  by  a  benevolent  President.  The  per- 
sonal concept  of  the  Presidency  and  of  a 
"creative  federalism"  to  plan  and  guide  peo- 
ple's lives  are  alien  to  the  American  ex- 
perience. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt there  has  been  an  effort  to  elevate  the 
Presidency  beyond  its  constitutional  defini- 
tion, and  radical-liberals  have  chafed  under 
the  restraints  Imposed  by  the  Congress  and 
by  the  States. 

The  Supreme  Court  Is  taking  care  of  some 
of  those  problems  for  the  radical-liberals. 
and  apparently  Mr.  Johnson  seems  confident 
of  handling  the  rest  of  them. 

In  recent  speeches  in  one  breath  Mr.  John- 
son said  "we  are  the  citizens  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  fortunate  nation  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world."  and  In  another  breath, 
he  said  that  "the  march  of  progress  in  Amer- 
ica has  left  30  mUlion  hungry,  aimless,  for- 
gotten refugees  In  Its  wake  •  •  '." 
He  spoke  of  "preserving  the  fading  beauty 


of  our  countryside  and  making  our  cities 
decent  places  In  which  to  Uve,  and  whUe 
yesterday  we  fought  to  create  growth,  to- 
morrow we  wUl  also  have  to  control  growth." 
He  came  to  the  Democratic  Convention  and 
formally  Initiated  his  great  society.  Com- 
pared with  this,  the  New  PronUer  was  "small 
potatoes."  While  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy  watched  with  obvious  emotion.  Mr. 
Johnson  abruptly  brovight  the  Kennedy 
dynasty  to  an  end.  It  was  no  longer  "let 
us  continue"  but  "let  us  begin." 

In  his  years  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Johnson 
was  an  earnest  and  capable  cloakroom  poli- 
tician, and  that  Is  not  written  In  disrespect. 
He  was  credited  with  getting  things  done. 
But  no  one  In  the  world  could  have  antici- 
pated his  "blastoff"  into  the  higher  realms 
It  has  puzzled  many  p)ersons  as  much  as 
It  has  delighted  the  radical  liberals  who  were 
so  unhappy  at  his  own  selection  as  Vice 
President  in  1960.  Mayt>e  It's  the  "REX" 
complex.  Things  happen  to  people,  once 
elevated  on  high.  Kings  can  do  no  wrong. 
The  word  "REX"  has  become  more  asso- 
ciated with  carnivals,  such  as  the  Mardi 
Gras  of  New  Orleans,  where.  In  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Old  World  of  courts  and  royalty, 
masquers  present  allegorical  dramatic  per- 
formances. 

We  dont  say  Mr.  Johnson  Is  wearing  a 
mask  in  his  present  role,  but  no  one  can  deny 
that  his  dramatic  performance  has  not  been 
a  good  one. 

But  we  say  let's  get  the  show  off  the  road 
The  convention  Is  over.  Let's  sit  down  and 
talk  business. 

The  United  SUtes  is  sliding  haphazardly 
toward  vital  decisions  on  the  nature  of  oxir 
Republic  and  In  the  Itfe  and  death  struggle 
with  atheistic  communism,  while  we  axe 
being  entertained  with  the  dazzle  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  vision  of  the  great  society.  Kings 
can  do  no  wrong. 


An  Oia  Tool  of  Tyrants 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NEIL  STAEBLER 

OF    iaCHlQkK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  2.  1964 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  following  ar- 
ticle which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post,  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject of  reapportionment.  Its  authors. 
Dean  Eugene  Y.  Rostow  and  Prof. 
Thomas  I.  Emerson,  of  the  Yale  Law 
School,  should  command  our  highest  re- 
spect. '  They  rightly  see  the  proposed 
methods  of  Congress  in  attacking  reap- 
portionment as  a  blow  at  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  and  as  imperiling  the  institu- 
tion of  judicial  review. 

Ak  Old  Tool  of  Tyrants — Method  of  Con- 
gress IN  Attacking  Reapportionment  Seen 
as  Blow  at  the  CoNs-nTuriON  Itself 
(By  Eugene  Y.  Rostow  smd  Thomas  I. 
Emerson) 
The  attempt  In  Congress  to  turn  back  the 
tide  of  reapportlormient  Is  too  serious  to  be 
enjoyed,  and  shrugged  off.  as  a  virtuoso  per- 
formance In  the  great  game  of  politics.      It 
would   be  a   catastrophe  If  Senator  Everktt 
M.    DniKSEN's    bold    tactic   were    allowed    to 
succeed.    In  his  last-ditch  effort  to  save  Old 
Sarum.  he  has  mounted  a  fundamental  at- 
tack on  the  Independence  (rf  the  courts. 

If  DiRKSEN's  plan  Is  accepted.  It  will  Im- 
peril the  Institution  of  Judicial  review,  the 
lynchpin  of  the  Constitution.     And  it  will 
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destroy  the  moet  basic  of  all  the  "privileges 
and  Immunities"  of  national  citizenship,  the 
assurance  of  equal  suffrage.  For  the  Homeric 
paradox  of  Senator  Dibjcskn's  plan  is  ttiat  It 
would  allow  the  courts  to  continue  to  pro- 
tect some  voting  rights  of  Negroes  but  would 
forbid  them  to  act  in  almost  the  only  situa- 
tion In  which  they  are  now  aslced  to  protect 
the  voting  rights  of  white  citizens. 

THE  UNDERPBIVILECED  CITT 

In  reviewing  the  controversy  over  reap- 
portionment now  before  Congress,  It  is  de- 
sirable to  recall  briefly  the  problem  as  It  was 
presented  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Our  traditional  voting  structure,  reason- 
able enough  when  75  percent  of  our  people 
lived  in  towns  and  villages,  had  become  in- 
tolerable when  75  percent  lived  in  metro- 
politan areas.  In  Connecticut,  for  example. 
U  9  percent  of  the  {x>pulatlon  can  elect  a 
majority  in  the  lower  house  of  the  State 
legislature  and  33.9  percent  a  majority  in 
the  senate. 

The  situation  was  comparable  In  most 
States  and  was  rapidly  getting  worse  as 
urbanization  proceeded  faster  than  reappor- 
tionment. No  one  attempted  to  Justify  the 
system  on  grounds  of  equity  and  principle. 
The  key  fact  was  that  political  processes 
could  not  remedy  the  situation  for  the 
simplest  and  most  human  of  reasons.  A 
legislator  asked  to  vote  the  probable  end  of 
his  own  political  career  Is  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion no  matter  how  deeply  he  believes  in 
equality. 

Here,  as  In  other  realms,  the  Constitution 
depends  upon  the  Supreme  Court,  as  the 
umpire  of  the  Federal  system,  to  declare  and 
enforce  fair  rules.  The  declaration  it  made 
In  the  reapportionment  cases  was  quite 
simple:  it  ruled  that  both  houses  of  State 
legislatures  must  be  based  solely  on  popula- 
tion. 

It  IS  true  that  voting  rights  had  rarely  been 
litigated  until  recent  years  and  that  there 
was  some  feeling  that  such  matters  were  too 
"political"  a  problem  for  the  courts.  But 
the  rapid  development  of  our  constitutional 
law  of  personal  liberty  made  the  protection 
of  voting  rights  inevitable,  sooner  or  later. 

If  the  courts  protect  freedom  of  speech. 
of  religion,  of  the  press,  and  of  assembly:  if 
they  go  to  great  lengths  to  assure  that  the 
Individual  not  be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  how 
could  the  right  to  vote  rationally  be  con- 
sidered an  exception? 

CIVIL    RIGHTS    A    FACTOR 

Two  changes  in  the  factual  situation 
ripened  the  issue  of  voting  rights  for  de- 
cision. The  rapid  urbanization  of  society  put 
increasing  strain  on  the  political  structure. 
And  the  vindication  of  the  voting  rights  of 
the  Negro  as  a  matter  of  law  provided  an 
unanswerable  precedent:  it  is,  after  all,  Just 
as  much  a  denial  of  equality  before  the  law 
to  give  a  citizen  of  New  York  one-tenth  of  a 
vote,  as  compared  with  an  upstate  or  a  down- 
state  farmer,  as  to  give  him  no  vote  at  all. 

The  Supreme  Court's  recent  decisions  are 
fully  Justified  as  stages  in  the  growth  of  con- 
stitutional law. 

Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  should,  of 
course,  be  subjected  to  public  scrutiny. 
They  are  never  the  last  word  In  constitutional 
law;  the  people  have  that  last  word  through 
their  slow  and  deliberately  complex  power  to 
amend  the  Constitution. 

It  IS  vital,  however,  that  the  criticism  of 
the  Court  s  work  be  indeed  a  'sober  second 
look."  <vs  fully  considered  1  i  the  light  of  con- 
stitutional tradition  as  the  opinions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  themselves.  The  Dlrksen 
plan  in  the  Senate  does  not  meet  such  a  test. 
There  have  been  no  committee  hearings  on 
It  or  on  the  bill  proposed  by  Representative 
William  M.  Tuck.  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  and 
pitssed  by  the  House. 

The  House  bill,  and  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  raise  grave  con- 
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stltutlonal  doubts.  As  a  matter  of  constitu- 
tional right,  enforclble  in  the  courts,  all 
citizens  are  now  entitled  to  have  their  votes 
counted  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  thc«e  of 
other  voters.  That  const!  tuUon&l  right,  as 
declared  by  the  Court,  can  be  taken  away  or 
abridged  only  by  the  process  of  constitutional 
amendment. 

But  the  Dlrksen-Tuck  propoeaU  undertake 
to  abrogate  It  altogether,  or  substantially  to 
delay  Its  realization,  by  simple  legislative  en- 
actment. Beyond  the  legal  subtleties,  this  is 
the  heart  of  the  matter. 

TOO     EAST     nullification 

Both  proposals  attempt  to  accomplish  this 
end  by  withdrawing  Jurisdiction  from  the 
courts  This  device  is  one  of  the  oldest  tools 
of  tyrants.  If  successful  here.  It  would  mean 
the  end  of  the  American  constitutional  sys- 
tem of  Judicial  review  and  therefore  of  the 
American  Constitution 

It  would  make  it  irresistibly  easy  for  a 
transitory  and  inflamed  majority  of  Con- 
gress to  remove  one  category  of  cases  after 
another  from  the  reach  of  the  courts  The 
history  of  the  Constitution  makes  it  only 
too  obvious  how  often  public  opinion  be- 
comes aroused  against  the  Supreme  Court 
for  a  short  time  and  how  dangerous  such  an 
easy  procedure  of  nullification  would  be. 

The  House  bill  provides  that  the  Supreme 
Court  "shall  not  have  the  right  to  review 
the  action  of  a  Federal  court  or  a  State 
court"  In  any  matter  relating  to  the  appor- 
tionment of  a  State  legl.slature  and  that  the 
Federal  district  courts  shall  not  have  Juris- 
diction "to  entertain"  a  complaint  on  ap- 
portionment It  thereby  would  make  im- 
possible, at  any  time,  the  enforcement  in 
the  Federal  courts  of  the  constitutional 
right  to  equal  voting  power. 

If  Congress  has  the  authority  to  do  this, 
It  has  the  power  to  prevent  the  Federal 
courts  from  entertaining  suits  to  enforce 
other  constitutional  rights,  including  the 
rights  to  freedom  of  religion,  to  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law  and  to  trial  by  Jury.  It 
would,  in  short,  have  the  power  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  to  wipe  out  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  all  other  constitutional 
guarantees  by  simple  statute. 

The  Dlrksen  proposal  does  not,  on  its  face, 
go   so    far  It    would    require    the   Federal 

courts,  except  in  "highly  unusual  circum- 
stances." to  stay  all  reapportionment 
proceedings  until  Januiiry  1.  1966.  But  the 
implications  are  the  same 

The  National  Legislature  has  no  more  con- 
stitutional power  to  suspend  the  enforce- 
ment of  constituUonal  rlghU  than  it  does 
to  prescribe  legUlatlve  punishment.  Clearly. 
It  could  not  withdraw  the  constitutional 
right  to  counsel  until  after  conviction,  or 
suspend  the  right  to  freedom  of  speech  and 
assembly  until  after  a  particularly  close 
election 

Nor  Is  there  any  analogy  between  the 
Dlrksen  proposal  and  the  court  decrees  in 
school  desegregation  cases  allowing  school 
boards  time  to  make  adjustments.  In  such 
cases,  the  postponement  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  is  to  accommodate  administra- 
tive necessity  and  is  geared  to  the  specific 
needs  of  each  case 

The  Dlrksen  propo.siU  i.s  a  blanket  suspen- 
sion, not  related  to  the  needs  of  a  particular 
case.  Its  objective  Is  to  gain  time  for  the 
passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment.  Its 
analogue  would  be  a  moratorium  on  all  coiu-t 
proceedings  to  enforce  the  14th  amendment 
until  an  effort  could  be  made  to  repeal  It. 
A  paramount  powkr 

The  asserted  Justification  for  the  Dlrksen- 
Tuck  proposals  rests  on  article  ni  of  the  Con- 
stitution That  article  provides  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction 
with  such  exceptions,  and  under  such  reg- 
ulations, as  the  Congress  shall  make":  and 
it  authorizes  Congress  to  "establish"  Injferlor 
courts. 


These  provUlons  raise  a  familiar  problem 
in  construction.  Uke  other  documents  the 
Constitution  must  be  read  in  context,  aiicj  J 
a  whole,  not  abstractly  or  in  fragments  it 
must  be  read.  too.  as  a  constitution,  in  the 
light  of  Its  abiding  purposes  and  the  chanc- 
ing circumstances  of  a  nation's  history. 

The  sentences  on  which  both  plans  rely  are 
subordinate  to  the  basic  affirmative  grant  of 
power  In  the  first  sentences  of  both  sections 
I  and  II  of  the  third  article:  that  "the  Judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vestefl 
in  one  Supreme  Court  and  In  such  Inferior 
courts"  as  Congress  may  establish;  and  that 
this  Judicial  power  "shall  extend  to  all  cases 
In  law  or  equity,  arising  under  this  Consti- 
tution." luider  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States  and  In  certain  other  categories 
of  cases  of  national  Interest. 

It  is  hard  to  see  why  the  provision  about 
the  powers  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  appel- 
late Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  should 
be  interpreted  to  swallow  up  the  whole  of  the 
Judicial  power  declared  with  such  sweep  in 
the  third  article  read  as  an  entirety.  The 
apparent  generality  of  the  proviso  akwut  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  is  hardly  absolute  The 
proviso  must  be  carefully  weighed  in  relation 
to  other  grants  of  power  and  to  the  purpoees 
and  provisions  of  the  Constitution  as  a  whole 
In  that  perspective,  what  emerges  as  cen- 
tral for  present  purposes  U  the  provision  that 
the  Judicial  power  extends  to  all  cases  arising 
under  the  Constitution.  This  sentence,  and 
the  whole  thrust  of  our  constitutional  his- 
tory. Indicate  that  Congress  cannot  remove 
one  disfavored  category  of  constitutional 
claim  from  the  reach  of  the  courts;  that  one 
of  the  main  reasons  for  having  an  lndep>end- 
ent  Federal  Judiciary  was  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution in  all  cases  where  iu  construction 
is  necessary  to  the  decision  of  a  case.  With- 
out that  rule.  Congress  would  soon  conquer 
thp  Supreme  Court. 

SOME   POWERS    CONCEDED 

The  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Judicial 
power  can  be  limited  through  the  exercise  of 
Congress'  authority  to  make  exceptions  to 
the  Supreme  Court  appellate  Jurisdiction,  or 
Its  power  to  establish  lower  Federal  courts, 
has  never  been  clearly  mapped 

Undoubtedly,  such  authority  permits  Con- 
gress, for  example,  to  restrict  Jurisdiction 
over  cerum  types  of  cases  to  particular 
courtj  Or  Congress  could  withdraw  Juris- 
diction to  enter  orders  on  matters  not  in- 
volving constitutional  rights.  Or  it  could 
preclude  the  Federal  courts  from  granting 
one  remedy  if  another  form  of  relief  were 
available. 

But  the  exception  clause,  and  the  power  to 
establish  lower  Federal  courts,  cannot  be 
used  to  abrogate  all  Judicial  power  to  pro- 
tect any  one  basic  consUtutlonal  right. 

The  case  of  Ex  Parte  McCardle,  upon  which 
great  emphasis  has  been  placed  by  propo- 
nents of  the  Dlrksen  proposal,  does  not  sup- 
port this  radical  departure  from  constitu- 
tional tradition.  In  that  case,  which  arose 
during  Reconstruction,  McCardle  was  held 
for  military  trial  by  the  Union  general  at 
Vicksburg.  who  objected  to  the  critical  views 
expressed  by  McCardle  in  his  newspaper. 

McCardles  application  for  habeas  corpus 
in  the  circuit  court  was  denied.  He  then 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  In  1868. 
while  his  appeal  was  pending.  Congress 
passed  an  act  withdrawing  Jurisdiction  from 
the  Supreme  Court  to  hear  appeals  from  cir- 
cuit courts  In  habeas  corpus  cases  The 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  law  and  dis- 
missed McCardles  appeal 

The  McCardle  case  has  been  widely  mis- 
interpreted as  standing  for  the  proposition 
that  Congress  has  unlimited  power  to  with- 
draw Jurisdiction  from  the  Federal  courts 
in  all  cases  Involving  constitutional  rights 
It  does  no  such  thing  Actually,  McCardles 
original  right  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court    from    the    circuit    court    ruling    was 
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based  on  a  statute  passed  by  Congress  in  the 
year  before  he  filed  his  appeal;  before  that, 
no  such  right  of  appeal  existed. 

More  significant,  the  1868  law  withdrawing 
appellate  JurlsdlcUon  did  not  prohibit  all 
habeas  corpus  proceedings;  such  suits  could 
still  be  brought  In  the  circuit  courts.  And, 
most  important  of  all.  the  1868  law  did  not 
prevent  another  method  of  reviewing  deci- 
sions of  the  circuit  courts  In  habeas  corpus 
cases:  such  review  could  be  obtained  by  fil- 
ing a  habeas  corpus  proceeding  directly  in 
the  Supreme  Covu-t  Itself. 

Thus  the  McCMdle  law  withdrew  Jurisdic- 
tion only  as  to  one  particular  mode  of  re- 
lief,   leaving    another   effective   method   still 

available. 

The  language  of  the  Court's  opinion  in  the 
McCardle  case  is  indeed  broad,  but  the  ques- 
tion decided  was  much  narrower.  The  dic- 
tum of  the  Court  is  of  little  authority  today. 
Rendered  In  the  period  of  turmoil  following 
the  Civil  War.  the  opinion  hardly  conforms 
to  the  main  lines  of  constitutional  develop- 
ment over  the  last  century.  It  Lb  significant 
that  no  similar  effort  to  curb  the  Supreme 
Court's  Jurisdiction  over  constitutional  Issues 
has  been  made  between  that  time  and  the 
present  day. 

We  thus  conclude  that  the  Dirksen-Tuck 
proposals  are  wrong  in  principle,  wrong  as 
constitutional  law  and  wrong  as  a  procedure 
for  considering  changes  in  constitutional 
law.    So  grave  a  matter  should  not  be  pressed 

so  hastily. 

The  House  bill  was  unceremoniously 
wrenched  from  the  Judiciary  Committee.  No 
opportunity  for  open  discussion,  or  for  proper 
expression  of  public  opinion,  has  been  af- 
forded. 

It  Is  said  that  the  Dirksen-Tuck  measures 
are  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  until  a  constitutional  amendment  can 
be  adopted.  But  this  Is  scarcely  a  reason 
for  abandoning  constitutional  principles  or 
acting  In  panic.  The  issue  will  be  much 
more  fairly  tested  if  normal  procedures  are 
allowed  to  develop  public  opinion  on  the 
basis  of  full  debate.  Nothing  will  be  done  by 
the  courts  now  that  cannot  be  undone  later 
by  constitutional  amendment. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Senator  Abraham 
Rrsioorr.  Democrat  of  Connecticut,  has  ob- 
sen-ed.  It  is  hardly  Just  "to  have  the  rotten 
boroughs  decide  whether  they  should  con- 
tinue to  be  rotten."  And  Old  Sarum  was  the 
rottenest  borough  of  them  all. 

Ultimately,  then,  the  issue  raised  by  the 
congressional  fight  over  reapportionment  is 
whether  the  institution  of  Judicial  review  is 
to  be  cast  aside.  There  may  be  some  who 
would  welcome  that  eventuality,  but  we  are 
confident  that  that  view  is  shared  by  only  a 
small  sect. 

Public  opinion  has  resisted,  and  overcome, 
many  modem  attacks  on  the  authority  of  the 
courts,  from  President  Roosevelt's  court- 
pecking  plan  to  the  Jenner  proposals  of  a 
few  years  ago.  E>very  segment  of  the  Nation 
gets  angry  at  the  Supreme  Court  occasion- 
ally. But  our  people  know  that  the  Court 
has  served  them  well  and  that  without  it  the 
Constitution  would  vanish,  leaving  "not  a 
rack  behind." 


AppaUchian  Aid  BUI  Is  Soundly 
ConceiTed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF    WORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  2,  1964 

Mr.  TAYLOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ashe- 
viUe  Citizen  of  August   13,   1964.  con- 


tained an  editorial  entitled  'Appala- 
chian Aid  Bill  Is  Soundly  Conceived." 
This  editorial  makes  a  forceful  presenta- 
tion of  the  reasons  why  Congress  should 
approve  the  Appalachian  development 
program.  I  think  that  the  editorial  de- 
serves wide  attention;  and  I  am,  there- 
fore, placing  It  in  the  Congressional 
Record  in  the  hope  that  my  colleagues 
in  Congress  will  take  note  of  it.  The 
editorial  follows: 

Appalachian  Am  Bill  Is  Soundly  CoNCErvra> 
There  are  people  who  say  that  you  can't 
fight  poverty   with  public  funds,  and  these 
are  respected  people. 

They  are  also,  mostly,  rich. 
We  concede  that  a  dole  is  no  answer.  Pub- 
lic welfare,  though  It  has  served  a  useful 
purpose  in  many  cases,  hEis  also  been  a  mat- 
tress for  indolents.  Welfare  people  realize 
this;  they  defend  their  role — and  properly 
BO — in  the  knowledge  they've  heli>ed  a  lot  of 
deserving  people  return  to  the  human,  pro- 
ductive society. 

Properly  administered  (and  here  lies  the 
key  to  the  whole  program)  the  administra- 
tion's antipoverty  bill  can  touch  off  an  eco- 
nomic revolution. 

It  isn't,  In  Itself,  that  good.  It  is  Indeed, 
as  the  critics  charge,  a  "drop  in  the  bucket" 
and  pKjlitlcally  motivated.  But  the  bucket 
has  been  long  dry  and  the  vote -potential  is 
likely  more  negative  than  positive.  People 
who  can't  read  rarely  vote. 

The  same  is  true  of  another  bill,  still  pend- 
ing congressional  approval — aid  to  the  Ap- 
palachian area. 

It's  a  good  bill.  It  ought  to  be  passed. 
Much  of  the  legislation  designed  to  relieve 
poverty  In  this  session  of  Congress  has  been 
aimed  largely  at  Negro  poverty.  But  the 
Appalachian  area  Is  a  region  where  white 
poverty  is  a  tragic  reality. 

The  picture,  of  course,  varies  from  State  to 
State  but  the  general  description  is  the  same: 
natural  resources  like  timber  and  coal,  which 
once  provided  many  Jobs,  have  been  used  up. 
Small  farms  have  become  uneconomic  In  an 
age  of  mechanized  farming.  The  young  and 
progressive  famUies  have  often  had  to  leave 
in  order  to  make  a  decent  living.  Many  of 
those  who  remain  are  unemployed  or  "un. 
deremployed."  with  all  the  discouragement 
and  demoralization  that  this  situation  brings. 
As  passed  by  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1964  authorizes  a  little  more 
than  $1  billion  for  the  economic  development 
of  355  Appalachian  counties  in  11  States. 

The  bulk  of  the  money — $840  million— Is 
for  highway  construction.  These  highways 
in  general  will  embody  a  new  principle. 
Rather  than  being  based  on  existing  traffic 
counts,  they  will  be  "development  highways," 
designed  to  bring  new  tourists  and  Industrial 
users  into  the  Appalachian  area.  Western 
North  Carolina  will  be  entitled  to  some  142 
miles  of  such  development  highways  If  this 
legislation  is  passed. 

Various  other  programs  for  the  Appala- 
chian region  will  be  included  in  the  act: 

The  Federal  share  of  school  construction 
funds  authorized  In  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  will  be  Increased  by  $16  million. 

Increased  Federal  funds  will  be  provided 
for  the  development  of  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cilities. 

Nearly  $80  million  will  be  authorized  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  multi- 
county  demonstration  health  facilities,  that 
is,  for  hospitals  and  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment centers.  These  are  most  needed  In 
rural  sections  not  financially  able  to  build 
health  facilities  of  their  own. 

Funds  are  also  authorized  for  grants  to 
landowners  to  improve  pastureland:  assist- 
ance to  "timber  development  organizations" 
to  improve  woodland  productivity;  restora- 
tion of  areas  that  have  been  rendered  un- 
usable by  mining  operations;  and  for  prepa- 


ration of  a  program  for  development  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  area.  Including  lakes, 
recreation  facilities,  etc. 

There  may  be  Justification  criticism  of 
some  of  the  lesser  provisions  of  the  act,  such 
as  the  timber  development  and  pasture  im- 
provement programs,  for  which  other  Federal 
agencies  are  already  providing  assistance. 

But  In  a  region  that  has  long  lacked  high- 
ways the  possibility  of  a  major  new  highway 
program  looks  good.  Vocational  training  for 
a  people  who  need  skUls  for  today's  labor 
market,  hospitals  and  health  centers  for  areas 
that  lack  them,  and  increased  Federal  funds 
for  other  public  projects  will  give  a  real  and 
perhaps  a  permanent  shot  in  the  arm  to  a 
part  of  the  Nation  that  has  been  too  long 
overlooked. 

Basically,  the  bill  is  sound.  It  ought  to 
be  adopted. 


StatemeDt  by  Walter  Harnitckfefer  of 
Milwaukee  on  tbe  Occasion  of  tke  90tk 
Birtkday  of  Former  President  Hoorer 
at  West  Branch,  Iowa,  An^st  10,  1964 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  2.  1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  90th  birthday  of  former  Pres- 
ident Hoover  was  obsen^ed  at  his  birth- 
place in  West  Branch,  Iowa,  on  August 
10  this  year,  a  high  tribute  was  paid  to 
this  great  humanitarian  by  Mr.  Walter 
Hamischfeger,  of  Milwaukee,  a  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Herl)ert  Hoover  Birthplace 
Foundation.  Included  In  Mr.  Hamisch- 
feger's  remarks  was  the  reading  of  a 
message  from  Mr.  Hoover  to  his  friends 
assembled  at  West  Branch. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 

the  Record,  I  wish  to  Include  Mr.  Har- 

nischfeger's  statement  and  the  text  of 

the  warm  letter  which  Mr.  Hoover  wrote : 

Statement  bt  Walter  Harnischfegkr 

It  Is  a  signal  honor  to  be  chosen  to  stand 
on  this  rostrum,  frequently  occupied  by  otir 
beloved  chief,  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover, 
to  celebrate  his  90th  birthday.  TTiese  birth- 
day celebrations  are  always  a  source  of  great 
inspiration.  It  was  here  among  humble  sur- 
roundings that  the  chief  spent  his  early  boy- 
hood. Here  he  received  his  basic  education; 
here  he  worked  and  played.  The  faith  of  his 
parents,  the  simplicity  of  his  early  life,  the 
necessity  to  work,  and  his  worship  of  God 
shaped  his  sterling  character.  Life  here 
gave  him  energy  and  ambition,  and  above  all. 
vision. 

It  was  the  strength  drawn  from  this  simple 
background  which  enabled  him  to  become 
one  of  the  world's  outstanding  engineers, 
and  later  President  of  the  United  States  and 
one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  humani- 
tarians the  world  has  ever  produced. 

In  1896,  the  chief  was  graduated  from 
Stanford  University  with  an  JL.B.  degree  in 
engineering.  For  18  years  his  engineering 
endeavor  encompassed  the  world.  He  be- 
came one  of  the  early  empire  builders  of 
underdeveloped  nations.  And,  I  hasten  to 
add,  without  taxF>ayer  handouts.  Wcwld  War 
I  Interrupted  his  engineering  career  and 
channeled  him  into  public  service. 

The  secret  of  the  chief's  statesmanship  Is 
revealed  in  a  quotation  from  his  "Memoirs,  " 
volume  4.  relating  his  return   from  Europe 
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following  World  War  I;  "Among  our  prob- 
lema  wm  the  beginning  of  Infections  from 
European  ideologies.  They  appeared  not 
only  as  the  long-agitated  soclaUsm.  but  as 
ComxnunUt  fifth  colunuiB  and  a  new  mixture 
later  known  under  the  nanie  of  faaclom. 

"We  had  a  large  sprinkling  of  Intellectuals 
who,  stimulated  by  the  fumes  from  the  cal- 
drons of  Europe,  were  promulgating  the  Idea 
that  there  was  merit  In  a  mixture  of  these 
new  systems. 

"I  had  come  out  of  the  European  labora- 
tory more  convinced  than  evw  that  In  the 
centuries  of  our  septaratlon  from  the  Old 
World  we  bad  developed  something  which, 
for  lack  of  a  better  term.  I  called  the  Amer- 
ican system,  which  was  alone  the  promise 
of  human  progress  and  the  force  which  had 
led  our  Nation  to  greatnese  " 

Thus,  in  1919,  Mr.  Hoover  outlined  the 
precise  problems  of  today.  Possibly  In  the 
humanitarian  field,  the  chief  rose  to  hLs 
greatest  stattu^.  In  his  "An  American  Epic," 
voliime  4,  he  writes : 

"EKirlng  these  famines  of  both  world 
wars,  the  American  people  furnished  the 
margins  ot  food  and  medlotne  which  saved 
the  lives  of  more  than  1.800  million  human 
beings,  largely  women  and  children." 

This  humanitarian  effort  la  without  paral- 
lel In  history. 

Time  precludes  even  listing  all  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  contribution  to  society.  The  li- 
brary before  you  containing  records  and 
documents  of  great  historic  value  to  which 
this  community  has  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion in  making  this  a  reality:  his  "Library  of 
War,  Revolution,  and  Peace";  two  Hoover 
Commissions;  his  88th  birthday  suggestion 
on  reorganization  of  the  U  J*.;  his  boys'  clubs; 
his  prolific  and  meaningful  writings — all  of 
these  and  more  prodigious  efforts  constitute 
a  contribution  of  incalculable  value  to  hu- 
man progreee. 

In  this  election  year  of  crisis,  let  us  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  the  resumption  of  the 
chiefs  "American  system,  which  (is)  alone 
the  promise  of  human  progress  and  the  force 
which  (has)  led  our  Nation  to  greatness." 
And  as  time  passes,  this  shrine  will  be  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  future  generations  as 
they  come  here  to  honor  President  Hoover 
and  all  he  represented. 

May  we  stand  for  a  moment  in  silent  rev- 
erence to  the  chief — wish  him  a  most  happy 
birthday  and  much  health  and  happiness  to 
him  and  his  family. 

It  now  gives  me  great  pleasxire  to  read  the 
message  that  the  chief  has  asked  me  to  con- 
vey to  his  friends  gathered  here. 


The  Menace  of  One-Party  GoTenment 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


September  2 


OF 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CAUFOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  2. 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Mon)ing 
News,  Augiist  26,  1964: 


AncusT  10,   1964. 

Mt  Dkak  Prixkds:  I  do  deeply  appreciate 
this  tribute  of  your  friendship  on  my  9ath 
birthday. 

Iowa  was  my  childhood  home,  and  my  first 
memories  are  of  the  warm  friendliness  and 
great  kindness  of  Its  people.  At  90,  I  am 
still  the  recipient  of  that  friendliness  and 
kindness. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  all  you  have  done 
toward  beautifying  and  improving  the  area- 
surrounding  the  Presidential  Library.  I 
want  particularly  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  Birthplace  Foundation  and  to  the  West 
Branch  Heritage  Foundation  for  their  ef- 
forts in  restoring  and  preserving  buildings  of 
historical  Interest  while  retaining  the  flavor 
of  West  Branch  of  pioneer  days. 

I  am  content  that  the  close  association  of 
the  Birthplace  Foundation,  the  Heritage 
FoundaUon.  and  the  Library  will  prove  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  community  and 
to  our  country. 

I  wish  It  were  possible  to  be  In  West 
Branch  today  In  person  to  greet  you  and  tell 
you  at  my  affection  for  you.  but  I  am  with 
you  in  spirit.  May  God  continue  to  bleaa 
yoa. 

Hbibext  Hoover. 


The  Menace  or  One-Partt  Government 

(By  Henry  Taylor) 
Atlantic     CrrT.— The     President     of     the 
United  States  is  in  charge  here.     He  and  his 
party  rule  pur  naUonal  roost.     But  when  is 
enough  enough? 

"Cry  in  your  swimming  pool,"  movie  mogul 
L.  B.  Mayer  once  told  star  Jean  Harlow. 
"That'll  Improve  your  perspective."  The 
DemocraUc  Party  wants  more  and  more  au- 
thority. But  one  party  already  has  too 
much,  a  danger  from  either  party — always. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  not  only  his  group's  un- 
disputed leader.  His  party  holds  the  chair- 
manship of  every  committee  In  the  Seiiate 
and  House.  And  it  controls  Congress  itself 
by  a  topheavy  majority  seldom  equalled  In 
American  history. 

Party  balances  Ln  both  Houses  were  fairly 
even  throughout  World  War  U  and  In  the 
first  postwar  decade.  General  Eisenhower 
won  in  1952  and  1956  by  large  popular  ma- 
jorities, but  this  did  not  alter  the  con- 
gressional balance  very  much.  Then  in  the 
1958  off-year  election  the  Democratic  land- 
slide hit.  This  changed  the  raUo  drasUcally 
In  the  two  subsequent  elections  the  Repub- 
licans recovered  only  slightly  In  the  House 
and  nothing  in  the  Senate. 

Meanwhile,  Presidential  authority  over  us 
has  mounted  steadily.  Our  challenge  today 
Is  to  the  structiu-e  of  our  Government.  Its 
entire  system  of  checks  and  balances  not 
Just  to  one  party  or  the  other.  The  Pres- 
idency is  becoming  a  party  of  Itself,  au- 
tonomous and  often  even  anonymous  in  Its 
self-sufficiency. 

Any  group  In  power  anywhere  seldcxn 
needs  compliments.  It  supplies  these  for  it- 
self—dramatically, persuasively,  endlessly 
Instead,  It  needs  competition.  For  nothing 
needs  competition  so  much  as  poliUcal 
bodies  and  men  in  power.  But  pollUcians 
discourage  competition  and  go  to  great  pains 
and  expense  (taxpayers'  money)    to  stlfie  it. 

A  President  can  command  the  headlines 
and  TV  attention  at  will,  or  use  his  appoint- 
ees, with  their  Imposing  titles — Secretary  of 
State,  Treasury,  Defense— to  put  the  best  pos- 
sible face  on  everything.  Government 
handouts  can  become  party  handouts.  The 
present  administration,  for  example,  em- 
ploys (taxpayers'  money)  about  3.000  press 
officers,  which  Is  roughly  twice  the  number 
of  Journalists  in  the  Washington  working 
press. 

As  one  result,  the  administration's  man- 
aged news  Is  a  fan  dance:  A  calculated  pro- 
gression of  disclosures,  each  revealing  differ- 
ent parU  of  a  mysterious  whole  but  not 
everything.  We  were  not  told  the  truth 
about  Cuba,  or  Laos  or  Panama,  either.  We 
are  not  being  told  the  whole  truth  about 
South  Vietnam  or  our  latest  Involvement 
in  the  Congo.  The  list  is  long  and  grows 
longer. 

In  principle,  the  student  of  good  govern- 
ment must  now  be  on  the  side  of  the  opposi- 
tion party.  Our  Government  Is  very  badly 
out  of  balance.  In  terms  of  good  govern- 
ment, and  no  matter  what  happens  to  Sen- 
ator Baut  OoLi>WATzs  In  his  presidential  run. 


It  is  vltel  for  the  Republic*  ns  to  conduct  an 
enormously  Tlgoroua  and  compeUtlve  cto 
paign.  The  naqpartisan  Amerlon  *ould  b^ 
deeply  concerned,  and  very  hopeful  that 
this  opposition  party  can  achieve  Important 
advances  in  the  House  and  Senate,  in  oul 
checks  and  balances— admittedly  requlred-l 
at  least  this  check  needs  betterment  In  No 
vember.  °" 

The  party  meeUng  here  would  howl  at  that 
contention,  yet  Its  desirableness  for  better 
government  of  the  NaUon  as  a  whole  Is  un 
deniable.  Apathy,  in  turn,  helps  defeat  this 
objective.  The  more  the  DemocrmU  pound 
away  at  their  theme  of  "peace  and  pros 
perlty"  and  the  more  solidly  this  Impresses 
the  country,  the  more  apathetic  wlU  be  the 
public  toward  voting  at  all. 

The  tragedy  will  come  If  the  opposition 
falU  to  get  out  the  vote,  a  fact  true  in  anv 
free  country.  About  113  mllUon  wUl  be 
eligible  to  vote  in  November.  History  in 
dlcates  about  43  million  wUl~«t«y  away  from 
the  polls.  In  most  democratic  countries 
abroad,  the  average  voUng  turnout  exceeds 
80  percent.  In  the  1960  presidential  elec- 
tion, ours  wa«  63  percent  In  the  19«2  con- 
gresslonai  elections.  It  dropped  to  about  44 
percent.  The  percentage  of  nonvoters  stays 
stubbornly  close  across  the  years. 

The  cheers  here  by  Democrats  for  further 
DemocraUc  galn.i  are  understandable.  But 
If  oppoelUon  gains  can  be  made,  the  Demo- 
crats must  then  turn  In  a  t>etter  perform- 
ance for  the  good  of  all.  We  caimot  in- 
definitely be  threatened  by  one-party  gov- 
ernment— by  either  party — and  the  sooner 
the  coiuitry  sees  that  clearly,  the  safer  the 
Nation  win  be. 


"Recent  Supreme  Coart  Antitrust  Ded- 
siont" — ^Ab  Address  by  Attomej  Rofas 
E.  Wilton  of  tiie  FTC 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF   TXNNXSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Sevtember  2, 1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Petroleum  Retailers,  on  Augxist 
18,  1964.  Rufus  E.  WUson,  Chief.  Divi- 
sion of  General  Trade  Restraints  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  delivered  an 
illuminating  and  very  informative  ad- 
dress entitled  "Another  Year  of  Deci- 
sion." 

Mr.  Wilson,  an  outstanding  attorney 
\»ith  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in 
Ills  address  reviewed  recent  court  and 
Comm.ission  decisions  pertaining  to  the 
small  business  segment  of  the  petroleum 
Industry.  He  is  to  l)e  commended  for 
malcing  such  an  excellent  presentation 
and  clarifying  some  of  the  intricacies  of 
the  antitrust  laws  and  trade  regulation 
statutes  of  special  Interest  to  small  busi- 
ness generally  and  to  gasoline  service 
station  operators  particularly. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  this  sub- 
ject, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Wilson's  address  be  reprinted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

The  address  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  at  National  Asso- 
ciation of  lytroleum  Retailers,  ladles  and 
genUemen.  it  Is  with  a  deep  feeling  at  ap- 
preciation that  I  thank  you  tar  again  Inviting 


me  to  attend"  your  convention.  It  is  also  a 
privilege  of  which  I  am  mindful  to  be  again 
honored  by  being  asked  to  be  one  of  your 
speakers. 

At  the  outset,  I  must  remind  you  that  my 
remarks  here  today  are  my  own  and  are  not 
to  be  construed  In  any  manner  as  expres- 
sions of  policy  or  views  of  the  Commission. 

Last  year  at  your  convention  in  Los  An- 
geles, you  will  recall  that  I  referred  to  1963 
as  the  "year  of  decision." 

Your  leaders  at  that  time,  Mr.  Fountain, 
John  Nerlinger.  Cash  Hawley.  and  others, 
had  pjreviously  ipade  this  statement.  Mine 
was  but  an  echo.  How  right  they  were,  we 
all  know. 

For  at  that  time  we  had  heard  the  Supreme 
Court  speak  out  in  Sun  Oil.  No  right  think- 
ing person  can  deny  the  Impact  of  that  de- 
cision, a  decision  that  freed  small  independ- 
ent buMnessmen  from  the  shackles  of  p>rlce 
discriminations  with  wlilch  they  were  bound. 
A  decision  which,  in  its  rejection  of  the 
conduit  theory,  established  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  lessee-dealer  as  an 
Independent  businessman. 

In  my  address  to  you  last  year.  I  gave  full 
discussion  to  the  Sun  OH  decision  and  wtiat 
It  meant  or  would  mean  to  you,  as  service 
Btatloo  dealers  and  small  independent  busi- 
nessmen. However.  I  find  from  various  let- 
ters that  have  been  written  to  us  by  service 
station  dealers  over  the  past  year  that  a  mis- 
understanding exists  as  to  the  extent  of  this 
decision   and   the   law   upon   which   It   was 

based. 

In  view  of  this,  I  believe  it  Important  to 
again  say  to  you  that  neither  this  decision 
nor  the  law  as  expressed  In  the  Robinson - 
Patman  Act  requires  that  a  supplier  must 
charge  the  same  price  to  all  of  its  customers 
wherever  it  may  be  doing  business. 

The  section  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
with  which  we  are  here  concerned  reads  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  2(a)  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  engaged  In  commerce,  in  the 
course  of  such  ocwnmerce,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  discriminate  In  price  between 
different  purchasers  of  commodities  of  like 
grade  and  quality,  where  either  or  any  of  the 
purchases  Involved  in  such  discrimination 
are  In  commerce,  where  such  commodities 
are  sold  for  use,  consumption,  or  resale 
within  the  United  States  or  any  territory 
thereof  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
Insular  poesesslon  or  other  place  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  where 
the  effect  of  such  discrimination  may  be  sub- 
stantially to  lessen  competition  or  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly  In  any  line  of  commerce. 
or  to  Injure,  destroy,  or  prevent  competition 
with  any  person  who  either  grants  or  know- 
ingly receives  the  benefit  of  such  discrim- 
ination, or  with  customers  of  either  of 
them;    •    •    •'• 

Every  price  difference  Is  not  an  unlawful 
price  discrimination. 

The  Court  gave  Its  sanction  to  what,  on 
occasions,  have  been  referred  to  as  "feather- 
ing." Thus  a  supplier  In  the  event  of  a  price 
war  situation.  Is  not  required  to  give  all  of 
Its  dealers  in  the  area  affected  the  same 
amount  of  allowance,  penny  for  penny.  It 
may  "realistically"  determine  "gradations" 
in  its  allowances  extending  from  a  higher  to 
a  lower  allowance.  The  "realistic"  grada- 
tion between  the  higher  and  lower  allow- 
ances must  be  such  as  to  make  the  lesser 
amount  of  allowance  de  minimis.  In  so 
doing  It  Is  not  discriminatory  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act  as  construed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  For  example,  a  dealer  In  the 
center  of  a  price  war  may  receive  an  allow- 
ance which  may  be  some  cenU  higher  than 
that  which  a  dealer  receives  who  is  some 
distance  removed  from  the  center  of  the  price 
war.  But  in  such  Instances  the  difference  in 
the  amount  of  the  allowance  must  be  "realis- 
tic" and  not  based  on  the  whim  or  caprice  of 
the    supplier,    or    on    the    establishment    of 


artificial  boundaries  surrounding  so-called 
competitive  but  actually  unrealistic  pricing 
zones. 

I  stated  last  year  and  wlU  repeat  today 
that  no  supplier,  earnestly  desiring  to  help  Its 
dealers,  should  have  any  difficulty  in  estab- 
lishing nondiscriminatory  allowances  wlttiln 
the  meaning  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision. 
AppUcaUon  of  the  know-how  set  forth  In  this 
decision.  If  conscientiously  followed  should 
help  to  eliminate  all  price  wars  which  are 
caused  or  allowed  to  spread  by  \inreallstlc 
allowances  or  allowances  based  on  artiflciaUy 
drawn  zones  of  so-caUed  competitive  be- 
havior, w        .4 

All  of  you  here,  I  am  sure,  have  heard 
In  some  way  of  the  Conamisslon's  two  cases 
in  your  industry  involving  consignment 
op>eratlons. 

Complaint  was  Issued  by  the  Commission 
against  Sun  OU  Co.  on  Noveml>er  8.  1957. 
Subsequently,  on  AprU  7.  1969,  this  com- 
plaint was  amended.  This  case  Involved  the 
use  of  consignment  agreements  as  a  device 
to  fix  and  maintain  the  retaU  price  of  gaso- 
line   m   the    Norfolk    and   Portsmouth,    Va., 


area.  ,      ^ 

Under  date  of  April  23,  1959,  the  Com- 
mission served  Its  complaint  against  At- 
lantic Refining  Co.  wherein,  among  other 
things,  the  use  by  Atlantic  of  consignment 
contracts  was  ciiallenged  as  a  device  to  fix, 
malnt^n,  and  control  prices  at  Its  dealers' 
gasoline  stations. 

The  Commission  In  both  of  these  cases 
found  that  the  tise  of  the  consignment  agree- 
ments were  merely  devices  to  fix,  maintain, 
and  control  the  resale  prices  of  their  lessee- 
dealers.  These  cases  are  now  on  appeal  In 
the  courts. 

But  these  cases  were  Just  forerunners  to 
another  case  that  was  Initiated  as  a  private 
suit  by  a  service  station  dealer  In  Califor- 
nia named  Richard  S.  Simpson  against 
Union  OU  Co. 

Richard  Simpson  operated  a  gasoline 
station  In  California  under  a  lease  frtxn  the 
Union  OU  Co.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
he  considered  himself  to  be  an  mdependent 
businessman  because  the  record  reflects  that 
he  acted  like  a  man  who  considered  himself 
to  be  independent.  Although  he  was  under 
a  1-year  lease  and  a  1-year  consignment 
contract  which  provided  that  "title"  to  the 
consigned  gas  "shall  remain  In  consignor 
untU  sold  by  consignee,"  Mr.  Simpson  sold 
his  gasoline  for  27.9  cents  in  the  face  of 
demands  by  the  company  that  he  adhere 
to  a  price  of  29.9  cents.  As  a  result,  Union 
Oil  refused  to  renew  his  lease. 

Slmpeon  brought  suit  for  damages  imder 
the  antltriist  laws.  After  pretrial  hearings. 
Union  moved  for  summary  Judgment  and 
Simpson  for  partial  summary  Judgment  on 
the  basis  that  the  consignment  lease  pro- 
gram of  Union,  violated  the  Sherman  Act. 
The  district  court  held  for  Union  and  the 
covirt  of  appeals  affirmed.  Simpson  peti- 
tioned the  Supreme  Court,  which  agreed  to 
hear  the  case.  On  April  30.  1964,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  consignment 
agreement  was  used  by  Union  as  a  device  for 
resale  price  maintenance.  Mr.  Justice  Doug- 
las, writing  for  the  majority,  stated: 

•Dealers,  like  Simpson,  are  independent 
businessmen:  and  they  have  all  or  moet  of 
the  indicia  of  entrepreneurs,  except  for  price 
filxlng.  The  risk  of  loss  of  gasoline  Is  on 
them,  apart  from  acts  of  God.  Their  return 
Is  affected  by  the  rise  and  fall  In  the  market 
price,  their  commissions  declining  as  retail 
prices  drop.  Practically  the  only  power  they 
have  to  be  wholly  Independent  businessmen, 
whose  service  depends  on  their  own  Initia- 
tive and  enterprise,  is  taken  from  them  by 
the  proviso  that  they  must  sell  their  gaso- 
Une  at  prices  fixed  by  Union  Oil." 

The  Supreme  Court,  while  recognizing  that 
consignment  has  historically  served  leglU- 
mate  business  purposes,  struck  down  the 
consignment   arrangement   in    this   case   be- 


cause It  was  used  to  control  the  dealer's 
resale  prices.  The  Supreme  Court  looked  at 
the  arrangement  realistically — pierced  the 
consignment  arrangement — and  In  looking 
through  the  opening,  saw  the  true  character 
of  the  arrangement,  a  device  by  which  the 
"Independent"  was  to  be  kept  subservient, 
a  device  by  which  his  Independence  was  to 
be  destroyed,  a  device  to  fix  and  nxalntain 
the  retail  prices  of  an  Independent  business- 
man. 

The  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Busmess,  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Honorable  Jok  L.  Evtns,  of  Tennessee,  m 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  fcM-  April  24,  1964.  In  referring  to  the 
Importance  of  this  case  said : 

"Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday  of  this  week  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  handed 
down  a  decision  in  an  antitrust  case  which 
is  recognized  as  being  of  greater  Importance 
and  significance  than  any  other  antitrust 
case  decided  In  this  decade." 

Mr.  EviNS'  appraisal  of  this  case  must  be 
accorded  significance.  He  is,  as  you  know, 
one  of  the  great  champions  of  small  business 
In  this  country  and  prior  to  his  becoming  a 
Member  of  Congress,  was  an  outstanding 
attorney  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Just  4  days  after  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision In  Simpson,  the  VS.  Covu-t  of  Appeals 
for  the  Seventh  Circuit,  <Ki  April  24,  1964, 
handed  down  its  decision  In  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.  v.  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  Atlantic  Refinirvg  Co.  v.  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Eifflrmlng  the  Commission's  pre- 
vious decision  In  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Docket  64«6. 

In  its  decUlon  the  court  had  this  to  say 
about  the  independence  of  the  dealer  operat- 
ing under  a  lease  arrangement  with  a  major 
oU  company: 

"Ostensibly,  they  are  Independent  busi- 
nessmen but  behind  the  legalistic  facade  of 
independence,  there  exists  a  servitude  caused 
by  the  coercive  pressures  which  Atlantic  ex- 
erts upon  Its  dealers.  The  keystone  of  the 
actvial  relationship  between  Atlantic  and  Its 
dealers  Is  the  lease  and  the  equipment  loan 
contract  with  their  shcHa  term  and  cancella- 
tion provisions.  Without  repeating  aU  the 
components  of  the  relationship,  it  \b  evident 
that  the  service  station  dealer  Is  mcM^  of  an 
economic  serf  than  a  businessman  free  to 
purchase  the  TBA  of  his  choice." 

The  Federal  Trade  Ccxnmlsslon  Issued  its 
complaint  against  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.  and  the  AtlanUc  Refining  Co.  charg- 
ing a  violation  of  section  6  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  which  declares  un- 
lawful unfair  methods  of  competition  In 
commerce  and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices  In  commerce.  The  Commissions 
complaint  challenged  the  legaUty  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  tires,  batteries,  and  automobile 
accessories,  commonly  called  TBA,  to  service 
stations  under  a  sales  commission  agreement 
between  Goodyear  and  Atlantic.  The  Com- 
mission held  against  Goodyear  and  Atlantic 
and  issued  orders  to  cease  and  desist  from 
this,   Goodyear  and  Atlantic  appealed. 

In  the  challenged  sales  commission  con- 
tract between  Goodyear  and  Atlantic,  At- 
lantic agreed  to  promote  the  sale  of  Good- 
year TBA  products  to  Atlantic's  distributors 
and  service  station  dealers  located  in  New 
England.  New  York,  and  the  Philadelphia- 
New  Jersey  area.  A  sales  oommisslon  was 
paid  to  AUanUc  by  Goodyear  on  the  products 
which  were  sold  by  Atiantic's  distributors 
and  service  station  dealers. 

Atlantic,  prior  to  1951  bought  Lee  tires 
and  Exlde  batteries  and  various  accessories 
from  other  sources  and  sold  them  to  Its 
wholesale  distributors  and  retaU  dealers  In 
the  area  which  wae  the  subject  of  the  com- 
mission's complaint.  Having  become  dis- 
satisfied with  this  method  of  operation,  At- 
lantic surveyed  Its  dealers  to  determine  such 
things  as  preference  of  brands  and  sources 
of  supply.        The  stirvey   showed   that  only 
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11  percent  of  the  dealers  preterred  Goodyear 
tire*  and  In  addition,  a  majority  of  the 
dealers  preferred  to  purchase  their  tires,  bat- 
teries and  accessories  from  more  than  one 
80urc«.  In  spite  of  the  stirvey  results,  At- 
latlc  entered  Into  a  sales  commission  con- 
tract covering  TBA  effecttve  March  1,  1951, 
with  Goodyear  and  a  similar  contract  •with 
Firestone,  the  two  contracts  covering  Its 
entire  marketing  area.  Atlantic  assigned  a 
portion  of  Its  sales  territory  to  Goodyear  and 
another  portion  to  Firestone.  Firestone  got 
the  eastern  Pennsylvania,  western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  southern  regions. 

E^ch  Atlantic  dealer  was  assigned  to  a 
specific  supply  point  designated  by  Good- 
year. These  supply  points  were  either  Good- 
year stores,  Goodyear  franchise  dealers,  or 
Atlantic  service  station  dealers  who  were 
also  Goodyear  franchisees.  Atlantic  received 
"^  a  10-percent  override  on  all  purchases  of 
Goodyear  TBA  made  by  Atlantic  dealers  from 
the  tire  companies'  supply  points,  and  a 
7' 2 -percent  override  on  purchases  by  dealers 
from  Atlantic's  wholesale  distributors. 

The  service  station  dealers  were  told  that 
the  new  plan  was  a  change  In  company  pol- 
icy; that  Atlantic  wante<^  thMn  to  carry 
Goodyear  or  Firestone  tires,  batteries  and 
accessories;  and  that  the  switch  would  be  to 
the  dealer's  benefit. 

Letters  were  sent  to  the  dealers  Informing 
them  of  the  availability  of  the  plan  and  ad- 
vised them  to  take  advanuge  of  It.  Nu- 
merous meetings  were  held  by  Atlantic  with 
Its  dealers  to  explain  the  new  programs. 
Atlantic  gave  Goodyear  and  Firestone  the 
names  of  the  dealers  in  their  respective  ter- 
ritories so  that  their  advertising  could  be 
Installed  In  the  service  stations.  Under  At- 
lantic policy  this  meant  that  only  Goodyear 
or  Firestone  Identifications  were  to  be  dis- 
played at  Atlantic  stations.  Atlantic  sales- 
men accompanied  by  either  Goodyear  or 
Firestone  salesmen  contacted  the  dealers 
concerning  the  new  sponsored  TBA.  Reports 
were  made  to  Atlantic  by  Goodyear  and  Fire- 
stone Including  the  names  of  dealers  who 
refused  to  permit  the  InsUUatlon  of  Good- 
year and   Firestone   signs. 

Atlantic  established  TBA  quotas:  Atlantic 
policed  the  dealers;  they  promoted  Goodyear 
TBA  and  wrote  up  TBA  orders.  Atlantic 
.salesmen  checked  the  books  of  dealers  to  see 
whether  they  were  buying  from  other 
sotiTces.  Atlantic  salesmen  made  trips  with 
Goodyear  salesmen  to  police  the  operation. 
This  is  called  double  teaming.  Atlantic 
credit  cards  Included  the  Goodyear  TBA. 

When  Atlantic  selected  a  new  retail  dealer. 
at  least  three  separate  Interviews  were  held 
with  the  applicant  at  which  the  .sides  com- 
mission program  was  explained.  After  se- 
lection but  before  receiving  a  lease,  the  ap- 
plicant attended  an  Atlantic  training  school 
where  extensive  discussions  and  demonstra- 
tions of  Goodyear  TBA  wore  conducted.  He 
was  told  at  the  school  that  it  was  to  his  ad- 
vanUge  to  carry  Goodyear  or  Firestone 
products.  He  was  told  what  Goodyear  in- 
ventory he  should  carry  and  that  he  should 
use  approved  Goodyear  signs,  decals  and  ad- 
vertising  boards. 

The  seventh  circuit  upheld  the  Commis- 
sion stating  that  the  sales  commission  svs- 
tem  wa.s.  In  effect,  an  illegal  tying  arrange- 
ment.   The  court  stated : 

"In  its  narrower  aspects  the  system  Is  a 
tying  arrangement  because  It  requires  the 
buyer  of  one  product,  the  service  station 
dealer  who  purcha.ses  Atlantic  gasoline,  to 
buy  another  line  of  merchandise,  Goodyear 
TB.\.  Surrender  by  the  dealer  of  his  freedom 
to  choose  between  brands  of  TBA  is  per  se 
Illegal  if  a  'not  insubstantial'  amount  of  In- 
terstate commerce  is  affected." 

Goodyear,  by  1955.  had  signed  TBA  con- 
tracts with  2,183  of  the  2,246  Atlantic  service 
stations  In  the  8-State  territory  assigned - 
Firestone,  by  1955,  had  signed  virtually  all 
the    4.698    AUantlc   stations    In    Its    10-Stat« 
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area;  and  total  Goodyear  and  Firestone  sales 
under  the  Atlantic  contracts  from  June  1B60 
to  June  1956  was  more  than  $52  million; 
therefore  the  court  had  no  difficulty  In  find- 
ing that  the  sales  commission  system  was 
within  the  "substantiality  of  economic  effect 
on  commerce"  test  established  In  previous 
tying  cases. 

Before  leaving  this  important  case,  I  would 
like  to  read  one  more  quote  from  the  court  s 
decision.  This  Is  in  the  area  of  coercion  and 
illustrates  vividly  the  court's  determination 
to  penetrate  beyond  the  facade  of  the  At- 
lantlc-Goodyear  arrangement  and  to  recog- 
nize It  for  what  it  was.  a  coercive  and  oppres- 
sive method  of  taking  away  the  dealers' 
Independent  Judgment  and  substituting 
therefor  the  profit  motivated  Judgment  of 
Atlantic  and  Goodyear.    The  court  stated: 

"Atlantic  says  that  its  Influence  over  its 
dealers  to  purchase  sponsored  TBA  short  of 
force,  threat,  or  intimidation  is  lawful;  that 
It  may  recommend  high  quality  TBA  to  Its 
dealers;  and  that  such  action  serves  a  legiti- 
mate business  purpose  in  the  promotion  of 
the  sale  of  gasoline.  This  would  be  a  persua- 
sive argument  except  for  the  dealers'  eco- 
nomic dependency  upon  the  oil  company. 
In  that  setting,  recommendation  Is  tanta- 
mount to  command.  Covert  practices  are  as 
efficient  as  overt  action.  Sophisticated 
methods  of  pressuring  the  dealers  Into  carry- 
ing sponsored  TBA  are  as  effectual  as  ex- 
press covenants  and  oix?n  threats." 

However,  all  Is  not  well.  We  received  a 
serious  setback  in  our  enforcement  activities 
when  we  lost  the  American  Oil  Company  case 
in  the  seventh  circuit  and  the  Supreme 
Court  denied  our  petition  for  review,  as 
well  as  our  recent  loss  in  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, EMstrlct  of  Columbia  Circuit  in  B  F 
Ck>odrich.  Co.,  rt  al..  FTC  docket  6485.  The 
remaining  TBA  case.  The  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co..  et  al.,  PTC  docket  6487,  is  still 
on  appeal  in  the  fifth  circuit. 

Although  It  must  be  expected  that  we  will 
encounter  reverses  In  our  enforcement  ac- 
tivities it  cannot  be  said  that  the  agency  is 
not  trying  to  enforce  the  laws  It  admin- 
isters. And  from  these  reversals  will  come 
knowledge  to  be  applied  in  these  and  other 
areas. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  as  of  this 
year,  reaches  Its  50th  birthday.  There  will 
be  no  ringing  of  bells,  no  unfurling  of  flags 
nor  the  draping  of  bunting  on  the  light  posts 
to  mark  such  an  event.  Likewise,  there  will 
be  no  parades  nor  blaring  of  bands  In  Its 
honor.  With  the  exception  of  perhaps  a  few 
speeches  or  references  to  it  on  occasions  such 
as  this,  the  birth  date  of  this  agency  may 
go  unnoticed. 

The  birthday— yes.  It  may  possibly  go  un- 
noticed. But  the  honesty  of  endeavor  has 
Its  own  reward.  Its  50  years  of  service  stand 
as  a  moniunent  to  the  wLsdom  of  a  Congress 
that  listened  to  the  words  of  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  echoing  the  voice  of  the  small 
businessmen  of  this  country  to  supplement 
the  Sherman  Act  by  legislation  that  would 
close  up  the  loopholes  in  the  law  which  per- 
mitted monopoly,  as  well  as  other  unfair 
methods  of  competition  to  grow  unchecked 
and  unhindered. 

In  its  50  years  of  existence  It  has,  like 
Horatio  of  ancient  years,  sttxxl  squarely  In  the 
path  of  those  who  would  destroy  the  sys- 
tem of  free  and  open  competition  imder 
which  this  country,  like  no  other,  has  grown 
and  proe|>ered. 

Today,  in  this  year,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  more  nearly  approaches  the  aim.s 
and  goals  that  President  Wilson  had  ex- 
pressed in  recommending  tts  creation,  than  a- 
any  time  In  its  past.  On  that  occasion  Jan- 
uary 20,  1914,  President  Wilson  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  recommending  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Interstate  Trade  Commission 

President  Wilson  envisioned  the  Commis- 
sion  In  a  guidance  role  and  staffed   with  a 


body  of  experts  who  would  interpret  and  ap, 
ply  the  broad  meaning  and  purpose  of  the 
trade  laws  to  the  businessman "s  particular 
problem.  The  basic  idea  was  to  halt  unfair 
or  discriminatory  practices  when  first  they 
arose.  That  businessmen  needed  a  clearer 
Idea  as  to  the  law,  and  that  such  clarlflca- 
tlon  would  prevent  entanglement  In  the  Uw 
and  resultant  prosecution  because  of  the 
Inherent  honesty  of  the  great  majority  of 
bu.slnessmen  and  their  desire  to  obey  the 
law  once  they  understood  what  was  ex- 
pected. 

It  was  thus  only  a  small  step  from  this  to 
the  Institution  of  the  Commission's  trade 
practice  conference  procedure  in  1919.  How- 
ever, it  was  a  greater  step  to  our  advisory 
opinions  and  trade  regulation  rules  proce- 
dures adopted  In  the  last  few  years  under 
Chairman  Dixon. 

It  Is  under  this  procedure  that  the  Com- 
mission  is  today  giving  consideration  to  the 
petitions  filed  by  your  association  and  others 
to  the  establishment  of  a  trade  regulation 
rule  in  the  gasoline  marketing  Industry. 
Five  years  ago  this  type  of  procedure  was 
Impossible — today  It  Is  a  reality. 

The  purpose  of  these  rules  is,  among  other 
things,  to  advise  the  business  community 
that  engaging  in  the  proscribed  conduct  Is 
a  vlolaUon  of  law  and  an  Invitation  to  liti- 
gation. For  those  who  wish  to  comply  with 
the  law  this  procedure  win  supply  them  with 
a  clear  and  simple  answer.  For  those  who 
remain  uninterested  In  complying  with  the 
law  the  mandate  is  clear.  They  are  no  longer 
acting  in  Ignorance  of  the  law  but  In  de- 
fiance. 

It  must  be  said  though  that  not  all  In- 
dustries are  adaptable  to  the  trade  regula- 
tion rules  procedure.  This  may  be  true  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  Every  Industry,  and 
the  pracUces  sought  to  be  corrected,  must 
be  given  thorough  study  in  the  light  of  our 
experienced  In  that  Industry. 

However,  you  may  be  assured  that  full 
and  complete  study  and  consideration  will 
be  given  to  every  petition  lor  promulgation 
of  trade  regulation  rules. 

Again.  I  thank  you  for  asking  me  to  par- 
ticipate In  your  convention. 


B.  H.*  Shearer,  Editor  of  the  Columbat 
Gazette,  of  Colambai  Janction,  Iowa, 
'Though  82,  Still  Record*  Hutory  at 
the  Grassroots" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  2.  1964 


Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  often  spoken  of  the  important  role 
performed  by  the  editors  of  our  weekly 
newspapers  in  this  country.  One  of 
those  of  whom  special  notice  should  be 
taken  is  Mr.  B.  H.  Shearer,  who  recently 
observed  his  82d  biithday,  but  who  con- 
tinues to  edit  the  Columbus  Gazette  in 
the  community  of  Columbus  Junction, 
Iowa,  as  he  has  done  over  the  past  56 
years. 

It  plea.sed  me  to  note  that  the  Dcs 
Moines.  Iowa,  Sunday  Register  recently 
carried  a  story  on  Mr.  Shearers  jour- 
nalistic achievements,  and  in  further 
recognition  of  his  years  of  service  to  his 
community.  I  wish  to  have  this  article 
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appear  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Rbcohd. 

The  story  on  Mr.  Shearer  follo-ws: 

Columbus  Junctiom,  Iowa. — Prom  his 
familiar  Main  Street  observaUon  post  here, 
B.  H.  Shearer,  Sa,  will  continue  this  week  to 
record  the  passing  scene  of  his  town. 

A  country  editor  now  In  his  66th  year  in 
this  town.  Shearer  sums  up  the  editorial 
philosophy  which  has  guided  the  Columbus 
Gazette  since  May  1,  1900: 

"We're  a  hometown  newspaper.  We  print 
the  local  news,  and  that's  about  all." 

Circulation  is  a  big  2,925  In  a  town  of 
"slightly  over  1,000"  population. 

If  one  stays  put  anyplace  56  years  hell  see 
and  hear  a  lot,  and  It  was  Shearer's  duty  to 
record  this  history. 

WIIAT     HK     RECORDED 

He  saw  the  beginnings  of  two  World  Wars. 
and  their  endings.  A  League  of  Nations  was 
proposed  and  the  United  States  shunned  It. 
A  United  Nations  was  proposed  and  the 
United  States  offered  It  a  home. 

A  man  named  William  Howard  Taft,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  came  through 
Colxmibus  Junction  on  a  train  1  day  coid  he 
made  a  speech. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  died  10 
minutes  after  the  Gazette  press  started,  and 
Shearer  said  "stop  the  press,"  or  words  to 
that  ellect,  and  the  Gazette  made  a  page  1 
bulletin  Insert,  a  coup  In  the  life  of  any 
weekly  newspaper. 

"I  was  for  the  L>eague  of  Nations,  and  I 
supported  Woodrow  Wilson,"  recalled  Shear- 
er. "No,  I  didn't  get  much  crltiolsm  here. 
This  community  is  not  very  radical  on  any- 
thing. 

"We  didn't  say  much  about  President 
Harding's  troubles.  We  concentrated  on 
local  news. 

"backed    PROHTBrnON 

"I  supported  prohibition.  I  thought  It 
was  aU  right  for  the  State  to  legalize  liquor 
by  the  drtnk  last  year.  People  are  going  to 
drink,  and  they  were  doing  it  anyway  Il- 
legally. 

"Besides,  prohibition  wasn't  very  success- 
ful. I  recall  that  they  sold  liquor  around 
here  In  those  days. 

"I  don't  write  many  editorials  anymore. 
Once  In  a  while  I  write  one  on  taxes.  I'm 
against  high  taxes.  I'm  against  the  $310 
billion  national  debt,  too. 

"Yes,  I  went  through  one  depression,  and 
I  thought  we  might  be  due  for  another  one. 
It  doesn't  look  like  It  now.  People  are  buy- 
ing more  cars  than  ever  before. 

"The  small  towns  are  losing  out  now, 
there's  no  doubt  about  that.  But  I  think 
we'll  do  all  right  because  the  Rath  Packing 
Co.  has  put  a  plant  here." 

Shearer  was  honored  as  an  Iowa  master 
edltor-publl&her  In  1952. 


U.S.  "Damping"  of  Beef  Hit 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  2.  1964 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inept 
handling  of  our  beef  Import  problem  and 
the  generally  confusing  and  conflicting 
policies  which  surround  the  present  ad- 
ministration's foreign  trade  relations 
have  seriously  damaged  our  alliance  with 
the  South  American  countries. 

Increased  shipments  of  UJ3.  beef  to 
Western  European  countries  are  ruining 


the  South  American  markets  In  Europe 
and  already  Argentina  and  Uruguay  are 
detenntnlng  ways  to  "defend  their  com- 
mon Interests"  by  economic  retaliation. 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
August  27,  1964,  contains  a  very  Inter- 
esting and  enlightening  article  on  this 
subject  and  demonstrates  quite  clearly 
how  this  latest  State  Department  scheme 
has  boomeranged. 
The  article  follows: 

U.S.  "DUMPiNc"  or  Btxr  Hit 
(By  Norman  A.  Ingrey) 
Buenos  Aires. — Beef  has  again  been 
thrown  Into  the  stew  of  River  Plate  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States,  and  the  Inter- 
national flavor  of  the  dish  Is  momentarily 
somewhat  off. 

The  Argentine  and  Uruguayan  Foreign 
Ministers,  meeting  In  Montevideo.  Uruguay, 
have  agreed  on  a  Joint  defense  policy  against 
current  VS.  efTcwts  to  "dump"  Its  beef  sur- 
pluses In  South  America's  "traditional" 
markets  in  Europe. 

Prior  to  this  meeting  the  Argentine  Senate 
put  the  stew  on  the  fire  by  a  formal  resolu- 
tion protesting  the  invocation  of  "law  480" 
to  facilitate  American  oversea  beef  sales.  It 
called  for  the  "rectification"  of  this  Washing- 
ton policy  and  warned  that,  were  this  main- 
tained, defense  measure  would  be  required 
which  might  weaken  continental  unity. 

BIGGEST   EXPORT 

Beef  Is  the  biggest  export-earner  of  the 
River  Plate — or  Rio  de  la  Plata — Argntlne- 
Uruguayan  action  surged  from  a  backgrotind 
an  annual  cattle  shows  both  sides  of  the  river 
where  ranchers  have  been  communicating 
their  concern  to  the  two  governments.  But 
officials  needed  no  goadlngs  from  the  fann- 
ers— the  state  of  their  own  exchange  coffers 
forces  action. 

The  Uruguayans,  who  normally  deal  more 
In  sheep  and  wool  than  in  steers  and  hides, 
are  just  as  concerned — and  Indignant — as  the 
Argentines.  They  have  been  spurring  their 
neighbors  into  action.  Nearly  a  month  ago 
Foreign  Minister  Alejandro  ZorrlUa  de  San 
Martin  announced  his  government  would  in- 
vite Australia  and  New  Zealand  as  well  as 
Argentina  to  a  conference  on  "defense  of 
their  common  Interests." 

In  the  wake  of  the  Argentine  legislative 
protest  the  U.S.  Government  announced 
It  was  sending  a  top-ranking  trade 
expert  this  way  to  emphasize  once  again  its 
interest  in  giving  regional  problems  special 
consideration.  This  is  Ambassadcw  W.  Mi- 
chael Blumenthal,  attached  to  the  American 
trade  office  in  Genevu.  But  other  officials 
have  recently  been  calling  here  from  Wash- 
ington and  neither  they  nor  resident  ambas- 
sadors have  convinced  the  Argentines  or  Uru- 
guayans that  their  special  Interests  will  in- 
variably be  in  foreign  sales  of  this  nature. 
"big  interests"  hit 
Acting  Chairman  Eduardo  J.  Gamond,  re- 
cently returned  from  the  United  States  where 
he  was  a  State  Department  guest,  went  so 
far  as  to  allege  that  the  "big  Interests"  were 
again  obtaining  control  in  Washington  and 
would  "ruin  American  International  pres- 
tige." AnothCT  allegation  was  that  the 
"United  States  favcM-s  totalitarian  govern- 
ments in  these  countries." 

Agricultural  Minister  Wilson  Ferreyra  in 
Uruguay  told  a  large  Inaugural  attendance 
At  the  annual  catUe  show  in  Monevideo  that 
the  United  States  had  now  "placed  Itself  on 
the  list  of  those  competitors  who  do  not 
follow  the  rules  of  the  International  trade 
game." 

But  the  most  disquieting  development  In 
this  surge  of  River  PUte  suspicion  of  and 
opposition  to  American  oversea  sales  of  beef 
in  "our  traditional  markets" — Britain  and 
Europe  especially— Is  the  increasing  execu- 
tive and  parUamentary  trend  to  compare 
one  United  States  regime  with  another. 


ABSURDrrY    CHAKCID 

More  than  one  public  spteakn-  has  oblique- 
ly but  unmistakably  indicated  that  since  the 
passing  of  former  President  Kennedy  the 
"big  interests"  hare  been  gaining  control. 
A  more  subdued  but  common  argument  cites 
the  absiu^lty  of  imposing  sacrifices  on  the 
American  taxpayer  to  support  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  canceling  the  good  effects 
of  this  through  an  erroneous  trade  policy. 

Neither  Buenos  Aires  nor  Montevideo  Is 
disposed  to  accept  repeated  assurances  of 
prior  consvUtatlons  before  any  beef  sales  are 
made  in  their  "traditional  markets"  under 
the  shelter  of  law  480. 

The  Argentines  are  sensitive  and  fearful 
because  last  year's  drought  and  maybe  acxne 
local  export  mistakes  have  catised  shortages 
and  high  prices  in  Europe,  with  an  InabUlty 
on  their  part  adequately  to  supply  old  clients. 
The  Uruguayans  are  anxious  for  disunetri- 
cally  opposite  reasons — they  expect  to  set  a 
new  national  export  record  In  beef  this  year, 
110,000  tons,  with  ocffresponding  gains  In 
volume  and  price. 

Argentines,  of  course,  have  bigger  foreign 
market  Interests  at  stake — mil  orer  half  a 
million  tons  of  fresh,  frceen,  and  canned 
beef  yearly — and  half  of  ttils  In  the  fijBt- 
mentloned  category  where  Americans,  under 
law  480,  are  now  considered  to  be  developing 
as  competitors. 

DEBATE    SURPRISING 

The  critical  Senate  debate  and  resolu- 
tion, however,  came  as  something  of  a  sur- 
prise, as  Foreign  Minister  Mlgupl  A.  Zavaia 
Ortiz  only  a  few  dajrs  previously  had  an- 
nounced receipt  of  Washington  assurances 
that  it  would  not  subsidize  beef  exports  and 
would  consult  with  Argentina  on  sales  in  Its 
markets. 

The  strong  terms  of  the  Senate  resolution 
also  reverberated  here,  and  the  unanimity  of 
feelings  expressed  and  votes  registered.  The 
president  of  the  republic  was  directed  to 
fonniilate  the  "most  energetic  protest  " 
against  law  460's  dumping  on  and  distortion 
of  the  international  beef  market. 

Attention  was  also  called  to  the  "contradic- 
tions between  the  generous  Kennedy  postu- 
latlon  through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
procedural  conduct  that  could  destroy  the 
bases  of  economic  emancipation." 


War  Aj^amst  Porerty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CAI.IrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Wednesday,  September  2,  1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remaxks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

[From  the  San  Fernando  (Calif.)  Valley 

'Hmes,  Aug.  31,  1984] 

(By  Ed  Delaney) 

In  order  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  draft 
dodger,  my  application  for  enlistment  in  the 
war  against  poverty  has  been  sent  to  R.  Sar- 
gent Shrlver,  Jr.,  An tl poverty  Corps,  Wash- 
ington, DC.     It  reads: 

Dear  "General":  When  your  Commander 
In  Chief,  El  bee -Jay,  signed  the  bUl  for  the 
$558  million  Federal  pay  hike,  he  said  it  was 
"to  attract  and  keep  top-caliber  talent."  It 
has.  This  Is  my  acceptance  of  his  Invitation. 
jEnowlng  that  you  will  need  top-calUjer 
talent  In  the  higher  pay  echelons  of  your 
army  In  the  war  on  poverty,  please  list  me 
somewhere  in  the  $20  thovisand  a  year  grade 
now,  so  I  win  be  eligible  for  the  Increase  of 
from  $4,000  to  $7,000,   when  the  pay  hikes 
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come,  January  1,  1965.  Nothing  helps  In  the 
process  of  depauperlzatlon  like  a  modest,  as- 
sured Income. 

Another  factor  which  impelled  me  to  make 
the  great  personal  sacrifice  is  that  the  Na- 
tion's tailors  have  named  you  as  one  of  the 
10  best-dressed  men  in  America — ranking 
first  among  those  in  public  service  That  did 
it.  It  is  doubtfiU  if  anything  can  inspire  elan 
and  esprit  de  corps  among  the  thousands  who 
will  be  recruited  for  the  antipoverty  war,  as 
the  knowledge  that  their  commander  is  the 
very  acme  of  sartorial  splendor. 

Moreover,  those  who  have  filled  out  the 
dozens  of  foims.  and  are  eligible  to  t)e  de- 
pauperized, will  look  upon  the  Impeccably 
arrayed  general  as  symbolizing  the  haut 
monde,  the  noblesse,  the  grandee  of  our  rap- 
idly developing  oligarchy.  Those  people  will 
be  cooperative,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
they,  too,  in  time,  will  be  so  attired  when  we 
have  conquered  the  cause  of  poverty. 

This  will  b«  a  long  war,  Sarg.  I  mean. 
General,  perhaps  equaling  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  which  European  history  records.  Be- 
cause those  among  the  "haves" — from  whom 
we  will  take  now,  will  be  the  "have-nots"  in 
another  decade.  They  will  then  be  eligible 
for  depauperlzatlon.  The  campaign  can  go 
on  and  on — ad  infinitum.  We  must  be  very 
adroit.  Sarg. 

Since  we  are  an  educational  arm  of  the 
administration,  special  attention  should  be 
given  the  schools.  One  suggestion  would  be 
to  have  a  large  framed  picture  of  Elbee-Jay 
displayed  in  every  classroom.  There  should 
be  a  semblance  of  a  halo  in  the  background, 
but  not  too  obtrusive — in  the  first  few  mil- 
lion pictures.  ScMne  unprogresslves  in  places 
like  Arizona,  might  take  exception.  The 
children  might  be  taught  to  recite  a  couplet, 
such  as:  "Every  child  should  give  thanks 
each  day,  for  all  that  we  receive  from  Elbee- 
Jay." 

In  a  subtle  manner,  If  you  will  pardon  the 
ixse  of  that  word,  we  build  up  a  new  Ameri- 
can idol.  A  great  leader  who  has  the  com- 
mendable conviction  that  poverty,  like  po- 
litical opposition,  can  be  overcome  quickly  if 
dollars  are  scattered  Judiciously  His  per- 
sonal history  proves  something.  Starting  as 
a  country  school  teacher  and  even  without 
the  aid  of  a  Bobby  Baker,  he  and  his  family 
are  now  classed  as  millionaires  several  times 
over. 

There  are  many  antlp>overty  suggestions 
in  my  idea  kit.  General,  which  will  be  avail- 
able for  you.  So  please  send  at  once  not  less 
than  $1,000  to  banish  poverty  at  the  local 
level  and  for  travel  expenses  to  Washington. 
That  will  Include,  of  course,  the  cost  of  a 
new  custom  tailored  (civilian)  uniform  In 
keeping  with  the  example  set  by  yourself. 
It  would  not  be  maintaining  the  apparel 
standards,  for  one  of  your  top-callber  talents 
to  arrive  In  a  two-pants  suit  Yours  fur  the 
duration. — EJD. 


Times  Certainly  Have  Changed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  2.  1964 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Au- 
gust 24  Issue  of  the  Neosho  Dally  News 
was  printed  before  the  most  recent  reve- 
lation of  scandal  in  Washington  involv- 
ing a  $25,000  "kickback"  from  the  E)is- 
trict  of  Columbia  Stadium  contract. 


The  editorial  directly  portrays  the  de- 
cline in  morals  and  morality  under  the 
present  administration.  How  can  we  en- 
courage honesty  and  Integrity  In  the 
young  people  of  our  Nation  when  such 
poor  standards  are  being  set  by  the  very 
men  who  hold  the  reins  of  leadership. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Times  Certainly  Have  Chanced 
Time  was  that,  if  a  man  from  the  East  had 
filed  for  the  UJ3.  Senate  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  people  of  the  State  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  would  have 
roused  up  and  told  him  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  this  was  not  legal  and  he  would 
have  to  file  for  office  in  the  State  of  his  legal 
residence,  or  get  out  of  the  race. 

Time  was  that,  if  a  resident  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Virginia  were  to  file  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  U.S.  Senate  from  New  York,  he 
would  have  been  listed  as  a  cheat  and  a 
fraud. 

Today,  a  major  political  party  of  those 
States,  and  the  Federal  Government,  have 
given  such  men  their  blessings. 

Time  was  that,  if  a  man  of  Bobby  Baker's 
caliber,  who  parlayed  a  •19,600-a-year  Job 
into  a  more  than  $2  million  fortune  because 
of  his  high  position  in  the  Government,  he 
would  be  slapped  into  the  Federal  peniten- 
tiary where  he  belongs. 

Today,  he  is  given  a  slap  on  the  wrist  and 
the  entire  Senate  investigation  of  the  matter 
is  hushed  over  because  people  in  high  places. 
Including  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
were  his  friends  and  someone  might  be  em- 
barrassed If  the  truth  were  to  be  told. 

Time  was  that.  If  a  man  from  Texas  par- 
layed an  average  $20,000-a-year  Job  into  a 
fortune  in  excess  of  $4  million,  at  the  most 
conservative  estimates  and  914  million  as  a 
more  realistic  figure,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  would  Impeach  him. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  It  is  illegal  to 
become  rich.  We  do  mean  to  say  that, 
whether  you  are  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  retail  merchant  on  the  main 
street  of  Neosljjo,  Mo.,  it  is  legally  and  morally 
wrong  to  use  your  high  office  and  connections 
for  p)ersonal  gain. 

We  don't  believe  everything  we  read,  but 
we  have  checked  with  responsible  people  In 
Texas  and  are  told  that  the  stories  related  in 
the  book  "A  Texan  Looks  at  Lyndon"  are 
true. 

We'd  be  interested  In  knowing  all  the 
facts  of  how  the  President  botight  a  TV 
station  In  Texas  for  less  than  $20,000  when 
its  known  value  to  others  was  In  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars.  Or  how  he 
has  kept  that  station  in  a  city  of  200,000 
people  as  the  only  station  there,  while 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  country,  the 
FCC  has  granted  multiple  TV  licenses  to 
many,  many  ciUes  of  subetantiaUy  less 
population.  Or  how  he  has  forced  other 
stations  out  because  the  FCC  refused  to 
listen  to  the  complaints  of  their  owners 
about  unfair  practices  on  the  part  of  the 
Austin  competition. 

It  Is  reported  that  all  of  this  fortune  was 
made  on  money  Inherited  by  his  wife.  But 
the  records  of  the  probate  court  of  Harrison 
County.  Tex.,  reveal  that  this  Inheritance 
was  $21,000  (credit,  not  cash)  and  out  of 
this,  according  to  biographers,  the  President 
borrowed  $10,000  to  finance  his  first  suc- 
cessful run  for  the  US  Senate,  a  Job  which 
paid  about  $15,000  at   that   time. 

Today,  this  same  man,  who  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Bobby  Baker,  who  haa  iised  the 
influence  of  his  political  ofllces  for  personal 
aggrandizement,  will  be  selected  by  unani- 
mous acclamation  as  President  of  a  major 
political  party. 

Time  was  that  the  people  of  the  entire 
Nation  would  look  with  askance  at  ruch 
goings-on  of  people  In  high  office. 


Today  we  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
Time  was  that  the  worklngmen  of  the 
country  wotild  have  roused  up  In  protest  if 
one  of  their  lefMlers  had  used  vast  sums  of 
their  private  pension  moneys  for  his  per- 
sonal use  and  then  dipped  into  the  coffers 
again  to  get  money  to  defend  himself  in 
court  against  Federal  charges  growing  out  of 
his  questioned  manipulations  of  money  and 
people. 

Today,  even  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  seem  unable  to  place  such  a  man 
In  Jail.  It  is  a  safe  predlcUon  that  the 
best  chance  of  getting  such  a  man  out  of 
office,  and  circulation,  is  to  charge  him  on 
an  Income  tax  evasion  count,  where  high 
office  doesn't  seem  to  mean  so  much  to  the 
prosecution,  the  defense,  and  the  courts. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  of  our  times  that 
we,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  accept 
such  goings-on  as  a  matter  of  routine  and 
refuse  to  become  disturbed  by  them 


Costs  Savings  Enable  Textile  Wage  Hikes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1964 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Government's  new  cotton 
price  policy,  which  was  prescribed  In  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1964.  Is  producing  the 
results  sought  by  those  of  us  who  worked 
for  Its  enactment  last  April. 

An  accounting  of  the  benefits  of  the 
new  policy  is  contained  in  today's  issue 
of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  a  newspaper 
dedicated  to  objective  reporting  of  busi- 
ness news. 

We  who  supported  this  legislation  to 
provide  fair  treatment  to  the  textile  In- 
dustry can  take  pride  In  what  Is  happen- 
ing. 

Textile  manufacturers  now  are  per- 
mltted'to  buy  cotton  at  the  same  price  It 
is  sold  on  the  world  market.  And  the 
reduction  in  cotton  costs  has  opened  the 
way  for  Increased  wages  for  textile  em- 
ployees, increased  investments  In  new 
plants  and  equipment,  and  Increased  cot- 
ton consumption. 

Although  this  new  policy  has  been  In 
effect  only  a  few  months,  and  a  longer 
period  is  necessary  for  maximum  realiza- 
tion of  benefits,  we  can  cite  it  as  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  national  econ- 
omy. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  read- 
ing of  the  following  article : 

Cotton    Law    Crrro:   Costs   Savings   Enable 

TEXTn.K    Wage    Hikes 

(By  Ai  Wyss) 

Cost  savings  resulting  from  enactment  of 
one-price  cotton  legislation  and  Improving 
textile  sales  have  touched  off  the  second 
hoxirly  wage  boost  in  the  southern  textile  In- 
dustry In  10  months.  A  host  of  textile  mills 
throughout  the  South  already  have  an- 
nounced pay  hikes  and  practically  all  cotton, 
as  well  as  synthetic  fiber,  textile  mills  are 
expected  to  foUow  suit.  The  hourly  wage 
rates  generally  are  going  up  an  average  of 
about  6  percent  and  will  go  into  effect  as  of 
mid-September. 
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Among  the  textile  milla  which  already 
liave  announced  advances  In  hourly  wages 
for  their  wnployAes  are  Cannon  Mills  Go, 
Alice  Manufacturing  Co..  Dan  River  MIUb, 
Inc  ,  including  iU  Woodside  MilU  subsidiary; 
irnnan  MUls,  Pacolet  Industries  of  Spartan- 
burg. S.C  Blegel  TexUle  Corp.,  Greenwood 
Mills  Abney  MUla.  plants  of  PeppereU  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Dundee  MHls,  West  Point 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Springs  Cotton  Mills, 
judson  Mills  and  Oayley  Mills  which  are  a 
division  of  Decrlng  MUllken.  Inc.,  and  Har- 
riet and  Henderson  Mills,  leading  yarn  pro- 
ducers. 

The  last  hourly  wage  Increase,  which  went 
Into  effect  last  Noveml>er.  also  averaged 
about  5  percent  and  since  1868  a  total  of  five 
wage  advances  have  taken  place  In  the  textile 
industry. 

Enactment  of  one-price  cotton  legislation 
last  April  is  one  of  the  key  factors  which 
touched  off  the  latest  round  of  wage  hikes, 
in  that  it  afforded  mills  substantial  cost  sav- 
ings in  raw  cotton.  MlUa.  however,  also  re- 
duced price*  of  cotton  fabrics  and  yams  by 
about  3  to  4  cents  a  pound  In  Bday  and  June, 
passing  along  some  of  the  low  cotton  costs  to 
customers. 

Textile  company  executive*.  In  fact,  em- 
phasize that  they  have  passed  along  a  very 
substantial  part  of  the  cotton  cost  savings, 
and  In  some  cases  even  more,  despite  recent 
strengthening  of  cotton  fabric  prices. 

Jamea  A.  Chapman.  Jr,  president  and 
treasurer,  Inman  Mills.  Inc.,  has  released  a 
letter  to  the  company's  employees  In  connec- 
tion with  the  wage  advance  effective  in  mid- 
September,  the  company's  second  in  10 
months,  which  cited  detailed  statistics  on 
costs  and  prices. 

In  February  of  this  year,  "we  shipped 
2.633,736  poouuHs  of  cloth  for  which  we  re- 
ceived $1,834,403.12  which  \b  an  average  of 
69  27  cents  per  po\md."  Mr.  Chapman  said. 
-During  the  first  S  weeks  of  Augrwt,  we  had 
shipped  2,040,098  pounds  of  oloth  for  which 
we  received  $17,270,662.11.  or  an  average  of 
62  28  cents  per  pound.  The  difference  be- 
tween 68.27  and  62.28  o«iU  per  pound  Is 
6.9fl  cents  per  pound.  Tou  can  see  that  we 
have  passed  on  to  our  customiers  more  than 
the  cotton  price  has  been  reduced,"  Mr. 
Chapnian  added. 
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"The  new  one-price  cotton  legislation  pro- 
vides for  reduction  in  our  cotton  costs  of  6.5 
cents  per  pound.  You  can  readUy  see  that 
we  have  reduced  our  price  by  more  than  the 
offset  fee  that  we  might  receive  from  the 
Gorernment  in  order  that  our  cotton  costs 
will  be  the  same  as  our  foreign  competitors. 
Some  might  ask  you:  What  happened  to 
your  share  of  the  one- price  cotton  benefit? 
We  hope  this  gives  you  the  answer." 

Other  factors,  however,  were  involved  In 
the  current  round  of  pay  boosts  besides  the 
reduction  in  cotton  costs,  including  a  big  up- 
surge in  sales,  anticlp>ated  pressure  from  tex- 
tile unions  and  coats  savings  resulting  from 
stepped-up  mill  modernisation. 

The  big  upsxirge  in  cotton  textile  btislness 
results,  it  is  believed,  in  large  part  from  the 
revival  of  confidence  following  enactment  of 
one-price  cotton  legislation.  For  a  year  or 
more,  pending  enactment  of  the  legislation, 
buyers  held  back  because  they  anticipated 
price  reductions  and  feared  Inventory  losses 
as  a  result  of  such  reductions  when  the  leg- 
l.slatlon  was  pcLssed. 

ANTICIPAT*  union's  MOVX 

In  announcing  wage  advances  at  this  time, 
mills  actually  have  Jumped  the  gun  since 
many  In  the  Industry  did  not  expect  wage 
increases  to  be  put  into  effect  until  next 
November.  Behind  this  quick  move  to  boost 
hourly  wage  rates,  may  have  been  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  mUis  to  steal  the  thunder 
from  anticipated  union  statements  urging 
mills  to  pass  along  cost  savings. 


Most  mills  In  the  South  are  not  unionized 
but  a  small  number  do  have  contracts  with 
unloxis  which  are  subject  to  reopening  for 
negoUatlons  on  short  notice.  In  addition, 
the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America  (AFLr- 
CIO)  has  contracts  with  northern  textile 
mUU  which  are  subject  to  renegotiation  on 
April  15,   1965. 

Current  hourly  pay  boosts  were.  In  fact, 
announced  by  southern  textile  mUla  almost 
slmultaneoxisly  with  ^strongly  worded  state- 
ments by  the  Textile  Workers  Union  which 
in  effect  demanded  that  all  textile  mills  take 
prompt  action'  to  pass  along  cotton  cost 
savings  afforded  by  the  new  legislation. 

A  statement  to  this  effect,  for  example,  was 
issued  by  the  executive  councU  of  the  union 
at  Just  about  the  same  time  that  Harriet  and 
Henderson  Mills  announced  a  wage  boost 
of  about  5  percent. 

AIDED  BT   NEW   EQUIPMKNT 

It  was  well  known  In  the  Industry,  how- 
ever, that  textile  mills  were  planning  for 
some  time  to  advance  wages  late  this  year. 
In  addition  to  the  cotton  savings,  mills  have 
achieved  considerable  cost  savings  from  mod- 
ernization. Big  Injections  of  new  equipment 
in  the  Industry  are  resulting  in  faster,  lower 
cost  production  of  yams  and  fabrics..  Based 
upon  third  quarter  new  plant  and  equipment 
expenditures,  the  seasonally  adjusted  rate  of 
such  expenditures  for  1964  has  reached  $900 
million  compared  to  $640  million  for  all  of 
1963. 

All  these  factors  are  moving  the  textUe 
industry  into  a  stronger  position,  as  painted 
out  by  H.  W.  Cloee,  president,  Springs  Cotton 
Mills,  who  said  that  this  has  enabled  the 
company  to  add  more  than  $2.25  millicm  to 
the  paychecks  of  Its  employees. 


Con^essman  Zablocld'$  Movinf  Addre$s 
to  PoIi$h-Ainericaii  Coii|Te$$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WTSCONSIH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  2, 1964 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 30,  1964.  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  Nazi  attack  on  Poland,  my  able  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  ZABtocKi]  made  a  memorable  ad- 
dress to  a  meeting  In  Koszlusko  Park  In 
Milwaukee,  sponsored  by  the  Polish- 
American  Congress  and  25  cooperating 
veteran*  groups.  Because  of  Its  arrest- 
ing delineation  of  the  fight  of  the  people 
of  Polish  ancestry  for  human  rights  both 
at  home  and  In  this  country.  I  commend 
Representative  Zablocki's  remarks: 
"The  25th  Anniyixsabt  of  thx  Nazi  Attack 
ON  POLAND"— RaatAaKa  of  How.  Clemkkt 
J.  Zablocki,  of  Wisconsin,  to  thx  Polish- 
American       CONGETSS,      MILWATJKKX.       WiS.. 

August  30.   1»64 

Toastmaster  Thomas  Roega.  Very  Rev. 
Father  Wllktor  Kraywono^  Mr.  Edmund 
Banasikowskl  Judge  Robert  W.  Hansen, 
Senator  Richard  Zab<wiki.  Col.  J.  A.  Dries, 
distlnguUhed  guests,  veterans  organizations, 
veterans  auxUiarles,  Gold  Star  Mothers,  fel- 
low Americans,  at  the  very  outeet.  I  want 
to  express  my  own  deep  apprecUtion  for  your 
kind  Invitation  to  Join  you  in  this  evening  s 
commemoration.  Secondly,  to  convey  to  you 
President  Johnsons  warmest  greetings  and 
best  wishes. 

Then,  too.  Just  the  other  day.  Postmaster 
General  John  Gronouskl  asked  me  to  extend 


his  deep  regrets  that  he  was  tmable  to  be 
with  us  tonight.  The  Postmaster  Oen««.l 
asked  that  I  tell  you  he  sincerely  i^predates 
yovir  Invitation  and  extends  his  kindest 
regards. 

It  Is  a  sad  occasion  which  brings  us  to- 
gether today.  We  have  assembled  here  to 
commemorate  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
attack  on  Poland  by  the  Nazi  war  machine — 
and  the  beginning  of  a  conflict  which 
brought  devastation  to  three  continents, 
caused  the  death  of  millions  of  men.  wotnen. 
and  children,  and  visited  untold  suffering 
upon  millions  of  others. 

Twenty-five  years  ago — September  1, 
1939 — do  you  recollect  how  the  shocking 
news  was  received?  How  you  and  others 
reacted?  If  you  will  permit  me  a  personal 
note,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  shall  nevw  for- 
get that  date — certainly  not  the  spontaneous, 
sincere,  prayerful  supplication  of  the  people 
gathered  In  the  churches,  responding  to  the 
Intonation  of  the  majestic  hymn  "BoBe  Ooe 
Polskle": 

"Oh  God  who  has  throughout  the  Ages 
bestowed  upon  Poland  power  and  glory — we 
implore  Thy  help  and  protection." 

That  day  I  could  only  Join  with  you  in  the 
fervent  prayers  of  hope.  Today — thanta  to 
your  confidence  in  me  I  have  been  privileged 
to  l)o  In  a  position  to  be  of  some  assistance 
to  the  beleaguered  people  of  Poland,  of  other 
Communist-dominated  nations,  and  to  many 

of  you  directly. 

I  know  that  you  too  have  vivid  recollec- 
tions of  Septeml>er  1,  1939.  Many  of  you 
had  friends  or  relatives  who  were  victims  of 
the  attack.  Some  of  you  had  been  in  the 
very  midst,  on  the  very  scene  of  the  rape  of 
Poland. 

All  of  us,  therefore,  are  motivated  today 
to  rededicatc  ourselves  to  the  effort  to  bring 
freed<Mn  and  human  dignity  to  aU  man- 
kind— as  we  commemorate  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  attack  on  Poland. 

That  date — September  1,  1939 — ^marked 
the  beginning  of  an  especially  tragic  chmpter 
in  the  history  of  the  courageous  Polish  na- 
tion— a  chapter,  I  may  add,  which  continues 
to  this  very  day. 

Attacked  by  the  Nazis  from  the  west,  and 
by  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  east.  Poland 
succumbed  to  the  overwhelming  power  ot 
the  aggressors'  armies.  But  her  people  never 
stopped  fighting.  For  almost  8  years,  "bar 
home  army,  and  the  units  which  managed 
to  escape  to  the  north,  to  the  west,  and  to 
the  south,  resisted  the  Invaders  and  fought 
valiantly  on  the  side  of  the  AlUee. 

Narvik.  Tobruk,  the  BatUe  of  Britain, 
Monte  Casslno,  the  Warsaw  uprising— theee 
are  but  a  few  namee,  few  places,  in  which 
the  Poles  fought  and  died  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  during  the  Second  World  "War. 

The  tragedy  of  Poland  was  compounded 
when  the  war  flnaUy  came  to  an  end. 

Her  population  decimated  by  the  horrors 
of  the  occupation  and  the  war — her  cities 
and  farms  In  ruin — ^Poland,  almost  alone  in 
this  condition,  was  not  j)«Tnltted  to  share 
In  the  fruits  of  the  Allied  victory. 

Hot  lands  were  divided — an  alien  regime 
was  imposed  upon  her  people — an  Iron  Cur- 
tain dropped  to  separate  her  from  the  West — 
and  her  hopes  for  freedom  and  Jtistice  were 
dashed  to  the  ground. 

That  tragic  chapter  In  Poland's  history 
continues  today. 

The  Communist  regime,  and  the  system  of 
oppression  which  It  Introduced  in  Poland, 
are  stlU  In  existence.  The  ways  of  the  regime 
may  have  changed  somewhat  during  the 
last  few  years,  but  the  effects  of  Its  mle 
remain  the  same:  the  people  of  Poland  con- 
tinue to  be  deprived  of  their  right  to  self- 
determlnation  and  of  other  hvmaan  rights. 
It  Is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  commemo- 
rate this  anniversary  and  reflect  upon  tlie 
plight  of  the  Polish  people,  here,  at  the  foot 
of  the  statue  of  Thaddeus  Kosciusko.  For  he. 
more  than  anyone  else  I  can  think  of,  per- 
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sonifies  the  highest  Ideals  of  Poland's  na- 
tional tradition  of  respect  for  the  rights  of 
men — all  men. 

Kosciusko  devoted  his  entire  life  to  this 
cause. 

He  fought  for  the  rights  of  the  peasants 
In  Poland. 

He  fought  for  the  rights  of  the  colonists 
In  America. 

He  suffered  wounds,  discomfort,  privation, 
and  long  Imprisonment  while  waging  a  life- 
long battle  for  the  rights  of  other  men. 
Nothing  could  diminish  his  devotion  to  this 
cause.  And  In  the  final  act  of  a  generous 
and  humanitarian  heart,  he  gave  everything 
that  he  owned  In  the  United  States — edl  that 
this  grateful  Katlon  bestowed  upon  him — to 
be  used  for  purchasing  and  freeing  of  Ameri- 
can slaves  and  helping  them  become  useful 
and  respected  members  of  our  society. 

What  a  noble  example  we  find  In  the  life 
of  thU  man,  what  great  Inspiration  for  the 
Job  that  still  remains  to  be  done.  For  In 
our  age.  as  In  Kosciusko's  time,  the  strug- 
gle for  the  rights  of  man  goes  on. 

It  continues  In  Poland,  where  the  suffer- 
ing people  of  that  tragic  land  dally  fight  the 
encroachments  of  totalitarian  communism. 
It  continues  In  many  other  countries, 
where  would-be  dictators,  or  the  privileged 
few.  strive  to  move  ahead  by  trampling  upon 
the  rights  of  the  people. 

It  continues  even  In  our  own  homeland. 
And  the  need  for  men  and  women  who  will 
stand  up  for  the  rights  of  others— who  will 
not  turn  away  when  their  neighbor  Is  being 
killed,  or  oppressed,  or  abused — men  and 
women  who.  by  defending  the  rights  of  oth- 
ers, will  ultimately  secure  their  own  right 
to  live  In  freedom  and  democracy — the  need 
for  such  men  and  women  Is  as  great  today 
as  It  was  200  years  ago 

Who,  I  ask  you,  Is  better  equipped  to  meet 
thU  need,  fight  this  battle,  than  the  heirs 
of  Kosciusko? 

We  share  In  the  heritage  which  produced 
him. 

We  have  the  example  of  his  life. 
And  over  and  above,  we  have  one  very  spe- 
cial asset:   the  experience  and  the  stamina 
gained  by  living  as  members  of  a  minority 
group  In  the  United  States. 

All  of  us — Immigrants,  children  and  grand- 
children of  Immigrants — have  been  tested  In 
the  battle  which  every  minority  group  has 
had  to  wage  to  secure  social  acceptance,  eco- 
nomic advancement,  and  equal  rights. 

As  members  of  a  group  with  a  distinct  cul- 
tural background — and.  at  the  start,  with 
perhaps  limited  or  too  little  education,  too 
little  skill,  too  little  ability  to  use  the  Eng- 
lish language — we  had  been  exposed  to  hu- 
miliation, at  times  we  were  called  greenhorns. 
We  have  felt  the  sting  of  being  rejected  by 
those  who  considered  themselves  culturally 
and  -socially  superior. 

We  have  experienced  dl.sorlmlnatlon  in  em- 
plo^-ment  and  political  exploitation. 

We  have  felt  the  burning  shame  of  being 
denied  the  opportunity  to  be  equal  In  the 
home  of  democracy,  the  land  of  the  free. 

It  was  a  hard  school — but  the  lesson  It 
taught  us  Is  at  times  all  too  quickly  for- 
gotten. 

Today.  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  need 
not  take  a  back  seat  to  any  citizen  of  our 
Nation.  Men  with  names  like  Oronouskl. 
ClepUnskl,  Muskle.  Kowalskl.  Oorskl,  Klu- 
czynskl.  Grabowskl.  Brzezlnskl,  and  others, 
have  won  national  recognition  and  national 
prominence.  A  legion  of  others,  men  and 
women  of  Polish  ancestry  and  bearing  Polish 
names,  occupy  positions  of  prestige  and  re- 
sponsibility in  Industry.  In  labor.  In  the  pro- 
fessional field  as  doctors,  dentists,  lawyers. 
In  the  academic,  civic,  and  political  life  of 
our  Nation — In  almost  every  field  of  human 
endeavor.  They  are  accepted,  and  respected, 
even  though  their  names  may  be  difficult  to 
pronounce. 
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Yet  the  battle  is  not  over — for  us.  or  for 
anyone  else.  And  we  who  have  gone  through 
the  hard  school  of  social,  economic  and  po- 
litical discrimination,  should  be  the  flirst  to 
recognize  this  fact  and  to  do  something  about 
It. 

I  say,  then,  let  those  among  us  who  have 
not  forgotten  the  bitter  taste  of  second-class 
rights  accorded  to  third-class  citizens,  look 
around  and  take  note  of  the  Job  that  remains 
to  be  done. 

Let  us  remember  that  so  long  as  discrim- 
ination, oppression  and  third-class  citizen- 
ship are  allowed  to  exUt.  the  cause  for  which 
Koscluszko  fought  and  died,  the  cause  which 
the  Polish  nation  championed  during  the 
thousand  years  of  Its  existence,  the  cause 
which  was  the  very  reason  and  the  Inspira- 
tion for  the  founding  of  our  own  great  na- 
tion—that cause  will  not  be  victorious. 

Therefore,  let  us  resolve  to  Join  In  the  bat- 
tle for  the  rights  of  men.  to  the  end  that  all 
men  and  women  of  good  will,  who  assume 
and  meet  their  responsibilities  to  one  so- 
ciety, may  be  secure  In  the  enjoyment  and 
the  protection  of  their  rights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  conclude  my  re- 
marks by  paying  tribute  to  an  organization 
unique  in  the  history  of  our  Polonla,  one 
that  came  Into  existence  as  a  consequence 
of  the  events  which  we  are  commemorating 
today. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Polish  American 
Congress. 

This  organization  was  bom  out  of  the  pro- 
found sympathy  of  Polonla  for  the  tragic 
plight  of  Poland.  It  was  designed  to  cham- 
pion the  rights  of  the  Polish  nation.  In  the 
past  two  and  a  half  decades,  the  voice  of 
the  Polish  American  Congress  has  been  the 
voice  of  mankind's  conscience,  calling  for 
Justice  and  freedom  for  Poland. 

That  voice  must  continue  to  be  heard 
And  BO.  while  paying  tribute  to  the  men  and 
women  who  have  founded  this  organiza- 
tion— those  who  have  worked  for  It  and 
through  It  for  some  20  years — I  want  to  lu-ge : 
Do  not  let  the  Polish  American  Congress 
wither  and  die.  For  if  It  dies,  a  part  of  us,  a 
part  of  our  conscience,  will  die  with  It.  It 
must  survive.  The  Polish  American  Con- 
gress must  live.  To  assist  in  the  struggle 
that  Poland  stuiU  not  die — and  Poland  will 
not  die — as  long  as  there  Is  life  in  lis.  Under 
the  protection  of  and  with  the  Intercession 
of  Our  Lady,  Queen  of  Poland— there  Is  no 
doubt  that  divine  providence  will  help  our 
cause. 

Thank  you. 


Back  Jenkins  New  VFW  Commander  in 
Chief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 


or    ALABAMA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  2,  1964 

Mr.  HXJDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Alabama  is  indeed  proud  that  one  of  our 
fellow  cltlzena  was  selected  by  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
as  national  commander  in  chief,  during 
its  convention  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  on  Au- 
gust 28.  1964.  Mr.  John  A.  "Buck"  Jen- 
kins, of  Birmingham,  was  elevated  to  this 
high  and  coveted  position,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  the  privilege  of  inserting 
into  the  Record  the  remarks  he  made  in 
acceptance  of  this  post. 

His  remarks  follow : 


Remarks   or  John  A.   "Buck"  Jenkins 

Today  you  have  accorded  me  a  great  honor 
by  electing  me  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  oT  the  United 
Statee.  With  deep  humility  and  i^jpreclatlon 
for  the  faith  and  confidence  you  have  shown 
In  me.  I  accept  this  high  office. 

Any  words  of  thanks  would  be  totally  in 
adequate,  but  I  pledge  to  you  that  I  win  m 
press   my   appredaUon  through  my  action* 
as  commander  in  chief.    I  shall  give  my  everv 
ounce  of  strength   and   ability   to  the  sreJ 
cause  which  we  serve. 

However,  it  U  together  we  will  get  the  Job 

done.  Our  past  record  Is  proud  testimony  to 
the  significant  role  tliat  you.  the  leaders  o* 
our  great  organization,  play.  Our  success 
or  failure  during  the  next  13  months  will  de- 
pend on  how  we  as  a  team  do  our  Jobs.  To- 
gether  I  am  confident  we  wiU  get  the  lob 
done,  not  for  individual  glory,  but  for  the 
cause  we  serve,  for  the  United  States  of 
America  and  for  those  departed  comrades 
whose  blood  and  sacrifices  mortar  the  stones 
of  freedom. 

Let  us  review  some  of  the  problems  we  face 
There  are  conUnulng  attempts  to  dismem- 
ber the  Veterans'  Administration;  to  transfer 
Its  programs  to  other  agencies.  We  shall 
oombat  such  destrucrtlve  efforts  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  sunds 
at  our  side  In  this  struggle. 

We  shall  continue  to  pursue  the  elusive 
goal  of  a  standing  committee  of  Veterans- 
Affairs  In  the  U.S.  Senate.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Joe  Lombardo.  46  Senators  signed 
their  names  to  Senate  propoeaU.  calUng  for 
such  a  committee.  This  effort  must  not 
wither  on  the  vine. 

The  lagging  compensation  rates  for  our 
disabled  veterans  are  distressing.  For  several 
years  these  deserving  comrades  have  not  re- 
ceived an  Increase  while  Congress  has  granted 
Increases  to  military  personnel,  civil  service 
employees,  social  security  retirees  and  others. 
We  shall  fight  with  all  our  vigor  for  an  equi- 
table Increase  In  compensation  rates. 

Pensions  are  In  much  the  same  condition. 
The  so-called  old  or  part  III  pension  program 
has  not  been  increased  since  1954.  There  has 
been  no  Increase  In  any  pension  rate  since 
1960.  T-here  are  about  2  million  veterans, 
widows,  and  children,  of  these  1»4  million 
World  War  I  veterans  and  their  widows,  re- 
ceiving pensions  for  disabilities  or  death  not 
connected  with  military  service.  Many  of 
these  are  existing  on  le^w  than  11.200  a  year, 
so  there  Is  an  urgent  and  Immediate  need  for 
a  substantial  Increase  In  pension  payments 
and  Income  limitations. 

Increased  pension  payments  and  limita- 
tions are  only  a  part  of  the  need.  The  law 
regulating  entitlement  to  a  pension  for  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I.  World  War  II.  and  the 
Korean  conflict,   needs  Improvement. 

The  requirement  that  earned  Income  of  a 
working  wife  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the 
veteran  s  income  should  be  eliminated.  The 
expense  of  a  burial  In  the  Immediate  family 
should  be  credited  In  determining  net  In- 
come. Medical  expenses  should  be  deducted 
from  the  annual  Income  limitation  thereby 
Increasing  the  pension  payment.  We  shall 
urge  Congress  to  make  these  corrections 

We  continue  to  be  perturbed  over  the  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  grant  recognition  of  the 
type  and  length  of  service  as  a  factor  in  fix- 
ing veteran  benefits.  Our  bills  would  provide 
for  an  additional  10  percent  In  the  pension 
payments  for  any  veteran  who  served  over- 
seas or  In  combat.  These  are  Improvements 
we  will  earnestly  seek  this  year. 

We  have  not  and  will  not  abandon  our 
goal  of  a  separate  pension  program  for  our 
World  War  I  comrades.  But.  In  the  mean- 
time, and  In  their  present  need,  we  are  seek- 
ing the  Improvements  already  mentioned 
which  will  help  so  many  of  them. 
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Service  to  veterans  and  their  dependents 
18  our  basic  objective — It  is  an  obligation  in- 
herent in  our  organlwition  and  stated  in  our 
congressional  charter — an  obligation  which 
we  shall  never  neglect. 

Our  rehabilitation  program  Is  unequaled 
by  any  other  organization.  Thousand*  of 
qualified  and  dedicated  port  service  officers 
locally  assist  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
Expert  department  service  officers  provide 
skilled  representation  at  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facilities  In  every  State.  Our  na- 
tional rehabilitation  service  staff  of  out- 
standing expert*  provide  professional  repre- 
sentation for  all  veterans  and  dependents 
whose  problems  require  consideration  in  the 
Nations  Capital.  EKiring  the  year  ending 
May  31.  1964.  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
successfully  represented  150.000  claimant*  In 
securing  annual  bv.nefit«  of  $168  million. 
This  Is  a  splendid  record.  I  conxmend  all 
concerned  for  this  achievement  unequaled 
In  the  annals  of  fraternal  or  veterans  organi- 
zations. 

Several  other  trends  demand  continued 
close  observation  and  action.  Nearly  all  of 
the  10.000  separate  VA  contact  offices  have 
been  abolished.  This  Is  shortsighted  econ- 
omy at  the  cost  of  necessary  service. 

The  reduction  In  the  size  of  the  burial 
flag  Is  Irritating. 

The  slow  activation  of  the  2.000  nursing 
care  beds  already  authorized  Is  keenly  disap- 
pointing. The  inclusion  of  these  2.000  nurs- 
ing care  beds  In  the  total  125,000-bed  limita- 
tion contrary  to  the  original  directive  Is  In- 
deed a  disappointing  development.  The 
reduction  of  2,000  domiciliary  beds  during 
recent  years  is  alarming.  More  disturbing  is 
the  unofficial  report  that  the  number  of 
domiciliary  beds  will  be  further  reduced  by 
the  gradual  elimination  of  approximately  50 
percent  of  the  remaining  16,000  beds.  I 
promise  you  that  as  conunander  In  chief,  we 
shall  fight  such  cutbacks. 

We  are  also  concerned  that  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  sanctioned  or  closed 
Its  eyes  to  many  Pederal  agency  policies  and 
Individual  actions  adversely  affecting  vet- 
erans and  dependents. 

These  illustrate  our  opposition.  As  the 
memory  of  war  fades,  the  attacks  on  veterans 
benefits  increase  In  number  and  Intensity. 
These  attacks  are  usually  pointed  at  con- 
demnation of  benefits,  particularly  pensions 
and  hospitalization  for  non -service -con- 
nected veterans.  They  always  repeat  the  foul 
canard  that  veterans  do  not  deserve  special 
consideration.  This  Nation  received  the  spe- 
cial consideration  of  loyalty  and  sacrifice 
from  Its  oversea  veterans  In  Its  hour  of  na- 
tional i>ertl;  and  this  great  Nation  has  histo- 
rically recognized  this  debt.  The  American 
people  demand  this  recognition  of  patriotic 
service. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  another  basic 
interest-  national  security. 

This  Is  of  vital  concern  to  the  Vetersms  of 
Foreign  Wars.  Our  Nation  must  remain 
strong.  If  we  falter,  everything  America 
stands  for  goes  down  the  drain.  All  of  the 
blcxxi  and  sacrifices  have  been  In  vain. 

We  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  have 
a  very  experienced  understanding  of  what 
must  1)6  done  to  Insure  our  national  sur- 
vival 

First  and  foremost,  we  recognize  that  com- 
munism is  a  worldwide  conspiracy  with  the 
objective  of  worldwide  domination.  We  know 
that  to  accomplish  this,  they  must  destroy 
the  United  States.  They  have  so  stated 
Our  logic  convinces  us  this  Is  their  objec- 
tive This  atheistic  and  cruel  conspiracy 
must  be  defeated. 

To  accomplish  thU.  our  Nation  must  be 
strong  Contununlsts  understand  only  the 
l.inguage  of  power.  Our  military  power 
must  be  second  to  none.  We  need  a  truly 
n.odcrnlzed  and  highly  mobile  army;  an  Air 
Force  of  long-range  missiles,  manned  bomb- 
ers   and    high    performance    Interceptors;    a 


naval  building  program  including  nuclear 
power  that  will  provide  us  the  seapower  to 
beat  back  the  four  ocean  challenge  oi  Rus- 
sia's tremendous  and  still  growing  naval 
strength;  a  Marine  Corps  of  at  least  200,000 
with  the  latest  amphibious  equipment. 

All  of  this  costs  money.  We  recognize  the 
value  of  econcany,  but  we  oppose  false  econ- 
omy that  would  put  second-rate  weapons  in 
the  hands  of  our  first-rate  fighting  men. 

If  the  history  of  warfare  teaches  anything, 
it  is  that  cheap  weapons  are  the  most  costly — 
most  cosUy  In  human  lives  and  most  costly 
In  terms  of  national  survival. 

Now.  let's  turn  to  Cuba.  The  Kremlin's 
success  in  Cuba  is  the  high  water  mark  of 
communism.  A  Communist  Cuba  poses  a 
continuing  threat  to  the  United  States.  It 
Is  a  base  for  the  exportation  of  Castro- type 
revolutions  Into  all  of  Latin  America.  It 
straddles  the  sea  lanes  between  North  and 
South  America.  It  controls  the  entrance  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  approaches  to 
the  Panama  Canal. 

There  can  be  no  relaxation  while  Cuba 
is  communistic.  The  return  of  this  former 
ally  to  the  honor  roll  of  free  nations  requires 
a  resolute  enforcement  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

While  we  are  considering  the  Caribbean, 
let's  look  on  ovu-  position  In  regard  to  the 
Panama  Canal.  We  are  in  the  Canal  Zone 
under  treaty  as  honorably  arrived  at  as  any 
In  the  history  of  international  negotiation. 
If  we  are  ever  to  have  world  peace — the  rule 
of  law— the  efficacy  of  treaties  must  be 
rigidly  observed.  Aside  from  our  self-in- 
terest, to  renegotiate  ovu-  treaty  with  Pan- 
ama would  seriously  undermine  the  perma- 
nency of  that  as  well  as  all  other  interna- 
tional treaties.  The  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  renegotiation  by  unUateral  de- 
mand destroys  the  sanctity  of  treaty  and  of 
International  law. 

Then.  South  Vietnam.  If  that  faraway 
land  falls  under  the  Red  yoke,  all  of  south- 
east Asia  will  be  open  to  Communist  aggres- 
sion. The  great  base  of  Singapore  will  be 
exposed;  Malaysia  will  be  outfianked;  Thai- 
land. Burma,  and  even  the  eastern  flank  of 
India  will  be  the  next  Red  targets.  In  Asia, 
the  loss  of  South  Vietnam  would  destroy  our 
prestige.  If  South  Vietnam  falls,  we  lose 
the  bottom  anchor  of  our  outer  defense  line 
In  the  Western  Pacific;  the  Philippines,  free 
China,  and  Okinawa  would  be  endangered. 
So  m  the  cause  of  freedMn  In  Asia,  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  self-interest,  we  sup- 
port whatever  action  is  necessary  to  win— I 
repeat  and  underscore  the  word  win— to  win 
in  southeast  Asia,  freedom  has  no  more  room 

for  retreat. 

The  true  malevolence  comes  from  Rea 
China.  We  must  anticipate  the  possibility 
of  direct  confrontation  with  this  evU  regime 
with  Its  600  million  human  slaves.  If  this 
confrontation  should  occur,  and  Heaven  for- 
bid, we  must  have  the  resolute  courage  to 
use  every  technological,  scientific  and  me- 
chanical superiority  at  our  command.  To 
successfully  resolve  such  a  conflict  there 
must  be  no  hesitation— no  qualm— we  must 
have  a  predetermined  willingness  to  use  our 
every  superiority.  There  must  be  no  repeti- 
tion of  the  tragic  frustration  on  the  Yalu. 

Then  there  Is  NATO.  An  alliance  erected 
to  resist  Communist  aggression  against 
Western  Europe.  Here  Is  comprehended  the 
fairest  part  of  the  earth,  the  most  civilized 
portion  of  mankind.  Here  freedom  is 
guarded  by  ancient  renown  and  disciplined 
valor.  Here  the  nations  which  have  sub- 
dued and  civilized  so  considerable  a  part  of 
mankind  stand  together  In  defense  of  their 
common  freedom.  If  one  doubts  the  value 
of  NATO,  let  him  listen  to  the  angry  roar  of 
the  bear  who  walks  like  a  man.  The  de- 
struction of  NATO  Is  the  No.  1  objective  of 
the  Kremlin. 

We  know  that  Khrushchev's  strft  line,  his 
phony  handshake,  and  his  false  smile  have 


a  single  objective,  to  lull  us  Into  a  false  secu- 
rity. It  Is  with  such  hypocritical  actions 
that  the  Kremlin  tries  to  loosen  the  bonds 
that  bind  together  NATO.  Tliey  promise 
only  to  betray — they  flatter  only  to  ruin. 

Some  say  trade  with  Communist  countries 
Is  an  extremely  complex  Issue.  We  say  that 
It  is  an  extremely  simple  and  wrong  one. 
Can  we  trade  with  Russia  and  In  good  faith 
ask  our  allies  not  to  trade  with  Cuba?  We 
cannot.  Can  we  prevent  ccxnmiuilBm  from 
destroying  vis  by  strengthening  them?  Of 
course  not.  Worse  still  is  the  nagging  sus- 
picion that  we  are  In  fact  subsidizing  the  - 
wheat  sales  to  Russia  and  to  that  extent, 
giving  rather  than  selling. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  Lenin  prc^besled 
that  any  shortcomings  in  transltic^i  to  the 
Communist  system  could  be  remedied  by  pur- 
chases from  the  capitalist  nations;  that  in 
our  greed  for  profit,  we  would  commit  suicide. 
With  respect  to  trade  with  communism,  we 
believe  In  principle  over  profit.  Communism 
is  out  to  destroy  us — Khrushchev  promised 
to  bury  us.  Should  we  help  him? 
Our  answer  Is  "No." 

And  now  we  come  to  another  matter  of 
genuine  seriousness  concerning  our  national 
security.  I  refer  to  the  plight  of  those  who 
wear  the  uniform  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
VPliUe  we  must  have  the  finest  weapons,  we 
know  they  are  Ineffective  without  thoroughly 
trained  and  experienced  people  to  use  "them. 
For  too  long,  rewards  for  continued  serv- 
ice— active,  reserve — such  as  retirement  bene- 
fits or  benefits  accruing  to  dependents — have 
not  been  attractive.  Pay  has  not  keprt  pace 
with  Industry  or  that  of  civilian  Government 
employees.  Hospitalization  for  dependenU 
Is  under  attack.  Commissaries  are  In  danger. 
Retirement  benefits  uncertain. 

We  of  the  VFW  can  take  real  satisfaction 
that  we  are  fighting — and  will  continue   to 

fight for   those   things   which    the   men    in 

uniform  so  rightly  deserve.  We  serve  notice 
that  we  will  vlgoroiisly  oppose  any  efforts  to 
pick  the  already  lean  pockets  of  our  service- 
men. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  dealt  with  those 
areas  In  which  our  national  organization  acts 
on  behalf  of  the  membership.  This  Is  one 
side  of  the  coin.  The  other  side  reflects  the 
things  which  you  as  Individual  members  do 
for  our  organization  and  our  Nation. 

I  speak  of  your  wonderful  accomplishments 
in  the  fields  of  community  service,  youth  ac- 
tivities. Americanism,  and  Buddy  Popples. 

These  are  the  programs  that  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  continued  growth  and  increased 
prestige  of  our  organization.  You  have 
clearly  established  In  the  minds  of  your 
friends  and  neighbors  the  understanding  that 
o\u-  interests  go  far  beyond  the  narrow  path 
of  self  interest.  You  have  established 
through  deeds,  not  words,  your  continuing 
interest  In  your  conununlty,  your  State,  and 
your  Nation. 

it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  during  the 
coming  year  you  will  Increase  your  efforts 
in  all  of  these  endeavors.  In  so  doing  you 
will  Increase  our  prestige  and  hence  the  de- 
sirability of  belonging  to  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

And  now.  let  us  talk  about  belonging  to 
the  VFW.  Let  us  talk  about  membership. 
Never  can  any  of  us  ever  forget  that  mem- 
bership is  the  heart  throb  of  oiu-  organiza- 
tion. It  Is  our  prestige.  It  te  our  strength, 
and  It  gets  the  Job  done.  It  Is  member- 
ship that  limits  the  good  we  can  acc«nplUh. 
As  time  passes,  desire  of  recognition  for 
having  served  our  Nation  overseas  in  time 
of  confilct  win  increase.  The  prestige  in 
having  seen  oversea  service  will  grow.  This 
has  been  true  of  all  our  past  wars.  The 
time  will  come  when  every  eligible  oversea 
veteran  will  want  to  be  a  member  to  wear 
his  badge  of  honor — the  Cross  of  Malta — 
emblem  of  oversea  service  In  a  theater  of 
war  In  behalf  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 
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Membership  cannot  be  an  overworked 
word.  We  must  not  take  It  UghUy.  All  of 
ua  In  the  Veterana  of  Foreign  Wars  must 
feel  an  obligation  to  enlist  every  eligible 
veteran  into  our  rankjs.  with  the  certain 
knowledge  that  by  so  doing,  we  will  provide 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  with  the  nu- 
merical strength  to  accomplish  Its  objectlvee. 

When  we  adjourn  here  today.  I  hope  that 
all  of  you  wUl  depart  for  your  homes  dedi- 
cated to  the  premise  that  we  must  continue 
our  growth  If  we  are  to  continue  to 
«erve.  I  know  that  you  have  the  talent 
and  ability,  let  us  see  that  talent  and  ability 
reflected  not  only  In  September  1964  but 
aUo  in  the  last   1965  membership  report. 

In  cloBlng,  let  me  thank  you  again  for 
giving  me  the  privUege  of  serrlng  you. 


September  2 


American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co. 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or    WASHINOTOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Sevtember  I,  1964 
Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  pending  before  the  House  extends 
for  1  other  year  the  time  within  which 
certain  construction  reserve  funds  of  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.  may 
be  committed  to  the  construction  of  new 
vessels.  We  have  extended  this  particu- 
lar item  I  think  two  or  three  other  times. 
What  is  involved  here  is  that  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co., 
which  lost  its  vessels  during  World  War 
n,  wanted  to  get  back  into  the  coastwise 
and  Intercoastal  ship  operations.  During 
the  time  of  their  operations  before  they 
lost  their  vessels  they  placed  into  a  con- 
struction reserve  fund  some  $11  million 
for  the  construction  of  new  vessels.  The 
time  within  which  the  company  must 
build  or  construct  new  ships  is  limited  by 
law.  Under  the  extensions  we  have  here- 
tofore provided,  the  present  time  limit 
is  at  the  end  of  this  year.  The  company 
has  made  application  to  the  Maritime 
Administration  for  Government  insured 
loans. 

May  I  say  at  this  point  there  is  no  sub- 
sidy involved  here  whatsoever,  but  it 
merely  is  a  matter  of  receiving  Govern- 
ment insured  loans  to  be  granted  by  pri- 
vate financial  Institutions.  Applications 
made  for  loans  have  been  timely,  but  the 
Maritime  Administration  asked  the  com- 
pany to  renew  its  application  or  to  sub- 
mit a  revised  application.  The  Depart- 
ment has  not  yet  had  sufficient  time  this 
year  to  act  on  it.  They  estimate  they 
will  act  on  the  application  sometime  early 
next  year,  which  will  give  the  company 
time  enough  to  ask  for  bids  on  its  ships 
and  have  the  money  for  the  construc- 
tion of  them  before  the  end  of  this  fol- 
lowiriR  year.  The  Department  favors  the 
legislation  and  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion favors  it.  There  is  no  opposition  to 
this  particular  legislation  ard  there 
never  has  been  when  we  have  had  the 
bill  before  the  House  on  previous  oc- 
casions. This  is  a  bill  which  we  ought  to 
pass  to  provide  that  the  $11  million  now 
on  deixjsit  may  be  committed  to  new 
ship  construction. 


Tlie  CIA  at  Bay 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G,  ROGERS 

or    FLOBUJA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  2.  1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, ever  since  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco,  the 
CIA  has  been  subject  to  widespread 
criticism  in  the  Congress.  Much  of  that 
criticism  has  come  as  a  result  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  not  being  fully  ap- 
prised of  the  growing  and  farflung  op- 
erations of  this  supersecret  Agency. 

A  paradox  has  arisen  around  the  Na- 
tions  role  in  the  cold  war.  We  all  realize 
the  urgency  for  maintaining  secrecy  in 
today's  world  conditions,  but  we  are  all 
similarly  concerned  with  the  unchecked 
expansion  of  this  Agency  and  its  ap- 
parently free  privileges  to  spend  tax  dol- 
lars with  little  accounting  to  the  con- 
stitutionally vested  guardian  of  those 
funds,  the  Congress  itself. 

Several  days  ago  an  incident  occurred 
which  even  further  points  up  the  need 
for  solving  the  misunderstanding  which 
exists  between  Congress  and  the  CIA. 
That  incident  involved  Congressman 
Wright  Patman  and  his  investigation 
into  the  tax-exempt  statuts  of  certain 
charitable  foundations  linked  to  the  CIA. 
In  an  excellent  editorial,  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  has  handled  the  matter 
with  perception.  I  urge  that  it  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  CIA  at  Bat 

Congrcsaraan  Wright  Patman,  In  the 
course  of  his  deep  probe  of  tax-exempt 
foundation*.  Is  giving  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  some  embarrassment. 

The  Congressman  has  turned  up  Informa- 
tion, verified  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, that  the  CIA  was  giving  money  to  the 
J.  M.  Kaplan  fund,  a  New  York  foundation. 
Or,  as  Mr.  Patman  put  It.  the  Kaplan  fund 
was  used  "as  a  conduit  for  channeling  CIA 
funds." 

We  don't  know  the  purpose  of  this  Indirect 
use  of  taxpayer  money.  And  probably  we 
don't  want  to  know.  We  are  not  anxious  to 
uncover  the  legitimately  secret  operations  of 
the  CIA  which  of  necessity  must  be  hush- 
hush. 

But  Mr.  Patman  asks  why  the  CIA  was 
spending  tar  money  with  a  foundation 
which  has  been  under  intensive  Investiga- 
tion by  both  his  congressional  subcommittee 
and  by  the  IKS.  When  Mr.  Patman  went  to 
CIA  for  an  answer,  he  said  he  didn't  get  It. 

"I  feel  like  I've  been  trlHed  with."  he  said. 

Two  different  directors  of  IRS  have  recom- 
mended that  the  Kaplan  Foundation's  tax- 
exempt  Status  be  revoked,  and  IRS  Is  still 
probing. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  what- 
ever service  the  Kaplan  fund  provided  the 
CIA  was  not  worth  whatever  CIA  paid  It. 
But  somebody  (not  us)  ought  to  know. 

Once  again,  we  say  Congress  shovild  set  up 
a  watchdog  committee  to  keep  tabs  on  CIA 
and  all  the  other  hush-hush  agencies.  The 
public  doesn't  ask  what  they  are  doing,  and 
why.  This  type  of  system  has  worked  very 
well  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
which  Is  partly  secret.  It  Is  even  more  Im- 
portant that  there  be  a  check  on  CIA  and 
like  agencies. 

The  more  secret  an  agency,  the  more  liber- 
ties it  Is  likely  to  take — unless  It  Is  ac- 
countable to  somebody  who  is  accountable 
to  the  vortera. 


The  2Sdi  Annirersary  of  the  Nazi  Attack 
«a  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSnf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Sevtember  2.  1964 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  25 
years  ago,  on  September  1, 1939,  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  Third  Reich  brutally 
attacked  Poland.  On  that  day,  there 
began  a  tragic  chapter  in  the  history  of 
that  brave,  freedom-loving  nation — a 
chapter  which  has  seen  the  people  of 
Poland  subjected  to  more  hardship,  pri- 
vation, and  tragedy  than  the  people  of 
any  other  nation. 

Attacked  from  both  sides  by  the  forces 
of  Nazi  Germany  from  the  west  and  by 
those  of  Communist  Russia  from  the 
cast — Poland  was  overcome  and  sub- 
jected to  an  occupation  whose  horrors 
even  today— some  25  years  later— revolt 
the  sensibilities  of  every  civilized  person. 
Throughout  World  War  n,  the  cour- 
ageous people  of  Poland  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies — both  In  their  home- 
land and  on  other  fronts.  Yet  when  the 
war  ended.  Poland,  having  lost  6  million 
of  her  people — some  22  percent  of  her 
entire  population — was  not  permitted  to 
share  In  the  fruits  of  the  AHled  victory. 
Almost  one-half  of  her  prevrar  terri- 
tory was,  in  effect,  handed  over  to  the 
Soviet  Union ;  an  alien  system  of  govern- 
ment was  gradually  Imposed  on  1  er  peo- 
ple; smd  an  Iron  Curtain  rose  to  sepa- 
rate her  from  the  free  world. 

In  partial  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
her  eastern  territories — and  in  recog- 
nition of  the  tremendous  devastatlori 
visited  upon  her  people — Poland  was 
given  administrative  title  to  the  territory 
located  between  her  pre- World  War  II 
western,  boundary  and  the  Oder-Neisse 
line.  That  area,  together  with  some 
former  German  areas  to  the  north  which 
were  also  placed  under  Polish  f.dmlnls- 
tratlon.  Includes  some  40,000  square 
miles — or  approximately  one-third  of 
what  is  known  as  today's  Poland. 
This  happened  almost  20  years  ago. 
Since  that  time,  the  character  of  those 
land.s— known  today  as  Poland's  western 
territories — has  changed  completely. 

The  German  nationals  have  long  ago 
been  resettled. 

Polish  citizens  have  moved  in  with 
their  families  and  their  possessions. 

The  destruction  of  the  war  period  has 
been  largely  repaired. 

Cities  have  been  rebuilt — farms  have 
been  restored  to  operating  condition— 
and  Polish  social,  cultural,  and  ethnic 
Institutions  prevail. 

By  now.  the  second  generation  of  Poles 
is  living  in  those  territories.  They  were 
bom  there.  They  know  no  other  home. 
They  belong  there. 

As  of  this  day,  however,  their  title  to 
the  lands  they  till,  to  the  homes  they 
livo  In,  to  the  factories  they  have  built 
and  operate — In  short,  Poland's  title  to 
her  western  territories — has  not  been 
openly  acknowledged  by  the  United 
States. 
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Recalling  the  provisions  of  the  Pots- 
dam agreement — which,  I  may  add, 
have  been  repeatedly  and  flagrantly  vio- 
lated by  the  Soviet  Union— the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  adheres  to 
the  position  that  the  final  delimitation 
of  the  German-Polish  border  should 
await  a  peace  settlement  with  Germany. 
Our  Government  has  maintained  this 
position  despite  the  fact  that  the  agree- 
ment which  emerged  from  the  Crimea 
Conference  of  1945  clearly  and  explicitly 
stated  that  because  of  the  loss  of  her 
eastern  lands  to  the  Soviet  Union,  "Po- 
land must  receive  substantial  accessions 
of  territory  In  the  north  and  west." 

This  position  of  the  executive  branch, 
which  probably  is  sound  from  a  legalistic 
standpoint,  has  little  to  commend  itself 
from  the  standpoints  of  Justice,  of  pres- 
ent-day realities,  or  of  commonsense. 

It  has  generated  apprehension  of  a 
still  further  partition  of  Poland  in  the 
hearts  of  her  people,  and  it  has  given 
birth  to,  and  sustamed,  a  certain  dis- 
trust of  our  intentions  amnog  some  peo- 
ple In  Poland. 

To  my  mind,  this  official  policy  has  not 
contributed  materially  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  goals  the  United  States 
seeks:  The  establishment  of  conditions 
conducive  to  peace,  security,  freedom, 
and  Justice  In  central  Europe. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mtod  that  the 
United  States  neither  seeks,  nor  would 
condone,  the  taking  away  of  Poland's 
territories.  But  we  ought  to  make  this 
even  more  clear  than  we  have  done  in 
the  past.  I  believe  that  oiu-  Govern- 
ment should  take  a  forthright  and  real- 
istic, rather  than  a  legalistic,  position 
on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  bonds 
of  friendship  which  have  long  existed  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  Poland,  dictate  this 
course. 

These  same  bonds  of  friendship,  as 
well  as  our  national  commitment  to  the 
rights  of  man,  also  require  that  we 
pledge  ourselves  anew  to  the  task  of  aid- 
ing the  people  of  Poland  to  secure  Jus- 
tice aivd  freedom.  To  this  end.  we  must 
continue  our  best  efforts. 


I  trust  we  shall  be  bothering  you  no  more 
ttaia  seasloci  of  Congreas,  but  KxA  forward  to 
seeing  you  again  next  year. 

looldentally,  I  waa  over  in  eckat  Texas  a 
t9w  dayi  ago  and  waa  wltti  Bill  ClemMits 
who  aald  be  sure  and  tell  you  hella 
With  best  regards,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Feed  Wulff. 


Letter  to  Representative  Beckworth 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  September  2. 1964 
Mr.   BEXTKWORTH.     Mr.   Speaker,   I 
Include  In  the  Congressional  Record  a 
letter  I  h^ve  received  recently: 

Texas  ant»  SotrrHwwmaiK 
Cattuc  Raiskss  Association. 

Brady.  Tex.  Auffuat  28, 1964. 

Hon.    LINDLXT    BXCKWOBTH. 

Member  of  Congress, 

New  House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.C. 

Deae  Lindlet  :  Thank  you  for  your  vote  on 
H  R.  1839.  thB  legislation  placing  reaaonaWe 
quotas  on  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  trnpoi^ 
and  foe  the  wonderful  support  you  hav« 
given  us  throughout  our  fight. 


The  Reapportionment  Utue 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  2.  1964 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord to  include  a  fine  editorial  from 
today  s  Washington  Daily  News  entitled 
"The  Fteapixntionment  Issue."  This  is 
a  clear  and  direct  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems to  which  we  must  give  our  best  at- 
tention. This  Congress  must  not  ad- 
journ until  this  all  important  issue  is 
settled. 
The  editorial  follows: 

The  Reapportionment  Issue 
An   argument  that  rings  the  beU  with  us 
in    the    heated    debate    over    the    Supreme 
Court's   equal-populatlon-basls   decision  for 
apportionment  of  State  legislatures  is: 

Why  should  It  be  unconstitutional  for  a 
State '  legislature  to  be  set  up  along  lines 
regarded  as  strictly  constltuUonal  for  the 
Federal  Legislature?  To  wit,  one  house  on 
a  population  basis  and  the  other  on  a  basie 
including  geography. 

The  Supreme  Court  gave  short  shrift  to 
this  line  of  argument  in  its  controversial 
6-to-3  decision  on  June  15,  holding  that  un- 
der the  14th  amendment  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional for  either  house  of  a  State  legislature 
to  be  apportioned  on  other  than  a  popula- 
tion basis.  The  Court  majority  said  the  Fed- 
eral-State situations  were  not  analogous. 

This  decision  now,  of  coiu-se,  is  the  law 
of  the  land. 

But  there  is  great  disagreement  as  shown 
by  the  strength  of  the  Dirksen-Mansfleld 
•breather"  amendment  In  the  Senat*  and  by 
the  2 18 -to- 175  House  vote  last  week  for  the 
Tuck  bill  to  deprive  the  Supreme  Court  of 
jurisdiction  over  apportionment  of  State 
legislatures. 

And  just  how  important  is  the  Court's 
decision  was  stated  best  by  Justice  Potter 
Stewart  in  his  vigorous  dissent : 

••The  Court's  Draconian  pronouncement, 
which  makes  unconstitutional  the  legisla- 
tures of  most  of  the  50  States,  finds  no  sup- 
port In  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  In 
any  prior  decision  of  this  Coiu-t.  or  In  the 
176-year  political  history  of  our  Federal 
Union.  " 

W^ith  the  situaUon  as  chaotic  as  it  is  in 
many  State*  and  with  the  Issue  of  such  over- 
riding importance,  It  seems  mandatory  for 
Congress  upon  Its  return  after  the  Etemo- 
cratic  Convention  to  pass  somethtog  such 
as  the  Dirksen-Mansfleld  amendment.  This 
would  give  Congress  time  at  its  next  session 
to  decide  whether  to  submit  to  the  States 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  to 
allow  a  State,  If  its  voters  approve,  to  set 
up  »  legislature  along  Federal  lines — one 
house  on  a  strict  population  basis  and  the 
other  taking  geography  and  other  factors 
Into  account. 

Such  a  constitutional  amendment  seems 
highly  desirable.    The  States  should  be  given 


some  latitude  on  how  they  want  to  set  up 
their  leglslatiu-es. 

Under  the  highly  regarded  Federal  system, 
for  example.  New  York  with  16.6  mllUon 
people  has  a  VB.  Senators  and  Nevada 
with  only  286.000  citizens  also  has  2  U.S. 
Senators.  That's  constitutional  and — so 
far — hasn't  ruined  the  country. 

W^hy  shouldn't  it  be  made  constitutional 
for  the  voters  of  California,  fcM-  instance,  if 
they  so  choose,  to  set  up  one  house  of  Its 
legislature  on  an  other-than-populatlon 
basis  to  keep  Los  Angeles  County  from  dom- 
inating Its  legislature? 


Congressman  Abcle  Reports  on  tke 
Poverty  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  E.  ABELE 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  2,  1964 
Mr.  ABELK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  place  In  the 
Record  my  latest  report  to  the  people  of 
the  10th  Congressional  District  of  Ohio, 
which  discusses  the  recent  poverty  bill 
that  was  before  the  House.  I  would 
hope  that  this  will  serve  to  present  my 
thinking  on  this  matter. 
The  repwrt  follows: 

On  August  8,  1964.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  the  administration's  so- 
caUed  war  on  poverty  bUl.  This  blU  was 
ofBclally  known  as  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  Since  that  time,  much  has  been 
written  as  to  what  the  act  is  and  what  it 
will  or  will  not  do.  I  feel  that  many,  per- 
haps unknowingly,  have  made  an  imfalr  ap- 
praisal of  the  poverty  bUl.  This  program 
Is  not  to  be  conftised  with  the  Appalachian 
program . 

On   this   legislation,  as  on   all   legislation. 
I  gave  It  thorough  and  undivided  attention. 
The  main  reason  I  did  not  commit  myself 
to  a  'yes"  or  "no"  vote  In  advance  of  the 
bill   is  because  any  bill  can  be  changed  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  as  jjart  of  the  amend- 
ing process.     As  a  matter   of  fact,  on   this 
very  bill  the  Senate  version  of  the  bUl  was 
substituted     for     the    House    version,     and 
finally  another  complete  version  was  again 
substituted  on  the  floor  of  the  House.     In 
my  legislative  exF>erience.  both  here  and  in 
the  Ohio  Legislature.  I  have  found  It  wise 
not  to  commit  m3r8elf  to  a  name  or  a  number. 
Let's  examine  the  history  of  this  particular 
bUl  and  the  bill  itself.    The  poverty  bUl  has 
been  labeled  as  Johnson's  only  major  con- 
tribution   during    his    administration.      The 
original  blU  was  H.R.   10440,  Introduced   by 
Representative    Lanobum,    of     Georgia,    on 
March  16,  1964.     The  blU  was  then  referred 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  whose  chairman  is  the  Reverend  Adam 
Clayton  Powell.     The    committee    held    a 
tight  schedule  of  hearings  on  this  bill,  hear- 
ing only  those  witnesses  that  were  favorable 
to   the    bill.      Republican    memljers    of    the 
conunittee.    including    Bos    Taft    and    Bill 
Atres,  of  Ohio,  were  unable  to  amend  the 
biU  or  even  offer  constructive  criticism.     All 
opportunity    for    debate    was    cutoff.      After 
the  public  hearings  were  finished,  the  Demo- 
crat members  met  behind   closed  doors  to 
change  the  bill.    There  were  so  many  changes 
that  the  Democrats  finally  had  to  introduce 
an  entirely  new  bUl. 

This  was  Johnson's  bill,  and  he  put  it  at 
the  top  of  his  "must  legislation."  This  was 
also  an  election  year  bill,  more  concerned 
with  buying  votes  than  actually  providing  a 
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■oluUoif  to  the  problem.  The  bill,  as  pajsaed, 
calls  for  a  total  expenditure  of  $947  million 
in  Its  first  year  of  operation  alone.  Nobody 
has  any  real  Idea  wha.t  It  will  cost  In  future 
years.  However,  plans  are  already  underway 
to  Increase  the  size  of  the  so-called  Job  Corps 
from  40.000  to  100,000  persona.  One  hundred 
and  ninety  million  dollars  have  been  ear- 
marked for  this  program  during  the  first  year 
of  operation.  This  figures  out  to  about  ^4.700 
per  person.  More  than  the  cost  of  attending 
college  In  any  of  our  first-rate  colleges  or 
universities  In  the  United  States. 

If  you  would  listen  to  the  administration, 
you  would  think  that  the  United  States  has 
never  done  anything  to  combat  poverty,  and 
that  our  whole  country  Is  poverty  stricken. 
The  truth  is,  there  are  42  Federal  programs 
which  spent  $31.8  billion  fighting  poverty  In 
fiscal  year  1964.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
Include  the  many  millions  of  dollars  being 
spent  by  State,  local,  and  private  organiza- 
tions In  the  war  against  poverty. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
primary  reason  for  this  legislation  is  to  gain 
votes  for  Johnson  and  the  Democratic  ticket 
in  the  Norember  election.  Now  let  us  ex- 
amine some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
Itsrtf. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  authorizes  youth  pro- 
grams, which  are  known  as  the  Job  Corps, 
work  training  programs,  and  work  study  pro- 
grams. -  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the 
Job  Corps  would  coet  approximately  $4,700 
per  person.  This  Corps  will  consist  of  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  16  and  22,  who 
are  school  dropouts  and  who  are  not  employ- 
able. These  youths  will  be  trained  In  con- 
servation and  home  employment,  which  will 
not  permit  them  to  obtain  a  usable  skill  once 
they  reenter  the  labor  market.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Federal  Government  will  be  paying 
them  for  attending  these  schools.  This  may 
encourage  rather  than  discourage  school 
dropouts. 

Title  II  of  the  act  provides  for  urban  and 
rural  community  action  programs.  This  part 
of  the  bill  Is  a  catchall  that  provides  some- 
thing for  everyone.  The  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  not  clearly  spelled  out  and  give  wide 
discretionary  powers  to  the  Director  of  the 
Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportunity.  In  addition, 
this  program  would  overlap  other  Federal 
programs.  This  portion  of  the  bill  would 
authorize  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  finance 
any  private  nonprofit  organization  (religious 
or  nonrellgious)  In  activities  of  the  commu- 
nity without  the  approval  of  any  public 
agency. 

Title  ni  of  the  act  authorizes  special  pro- 
grams to  combat  poverty  In  rural  areas.  As 
originally  written,  this  part  of  the  bill  would 
have  allowed  direct  grants  of  up  to  1 1.500 
to  rural  families,  to  buy  land,  etc..  at  the 
discretion  of  the  EMrector.  It  also  provided 
for  loans  of  •2,600  to  the  same  family,  for 
nonagrleulturo  purposes.  The  major  re- 
quirement for  the  programs  would  be  that 
they  couldnt  get  the  money  elsewhere.  The 
final  version  of  the  bill  was  that  only  loans 
of  12,500  could  be  made  to  buy  land.  etc. 
However,  the  Director  still  retained  the  pow- 
er to  compromise  any  part  or  all  of  the 
loans  should  the  person  default.  This 
amounts  to  a  gigantic  Government  giveaway. 
Farm  loan  programs  are  already  available 
under  the  Department  of  Agrtculture.  riiral 
area  development  program,  and  various  credit 
production  associations.  This  amounts  to  a 
socialistic  attempt  to  redistribute  farm  prop- 
erty by  using  your  tax  dollars.  Of  course, 
this  title  only  authorized  $50  million  of  yoxu- 
money  to  be  given  away. 

Title  rv  of  the  act  provides  for  employ- 
ment and  Investment  Incentives.  This  pro- 
gram would  duplicate  efforts  already  being 
made  to  aid  small  business  and  create  em- 
ployment through  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. The  chief  criterion  for  these 
loans  would  be  that  the  money  Is  unavail- 
able   elsewhere.     Yet   the    Interest    rates   on 
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these  loans  would  be  lover  than  >Ti«ung  in- 
terest  rates.  In  other  words,  if  you  can't 
qualify  for  a  commerclAl  loan,  the  chances 
are  the  Government  will  take  you  on.  even 
If  you  are  a  bad  rUk. 

But  the  crowning  achievement  of  the  en- 
tire program  is  the  creation  of  the  Office  of 
Director  of  Economic  Opportunity.  This  Job 
haa  been  variously  described  as  being  that 
of  a  "Poverty  Czar"  or  the  "General  of  the 
Poor  Corps."  In  this  one  man  Is  lodged 
the  responsibility  of  carrying  on  the  many 
programs  under  this  act.  He  would  be  a 
superbureaucrat  who  would  have  author- 
ity over  many  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
Never.  In  peacetime,  has  any  man,  other  than 
the  President,  been  given  so  much  authority 
and  responsibility. 

He  will  have  wide  discretionary  powers 
that  can  only  be  checked  by  the  Governor 
of  each  State  before  certain  programs  can  be 
started  In  that  State.  The  Governor  may 
exercise  this  veto  right  without  giving  any 
reasons.  Afterwards,  the  director  remains 
virtually   a   law   unto   himself. 

I  want  you,  the  people  of  the  10th  Con- 
gressional DlsUlct.  to  know  that  as  long  as 
I  am  your  Congressman  I  will  not  be  pres- 
sured Into  voting  for  or  against  any  matter, 
which  U  against  my  principles  and  against 
the  principles  of  good  government. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

HoMEE  E   Abele. 


Let  Protest  Be  Heard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  2.  1964 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  In- 
terest Increases  and  concern  mounts  con- 
cerning the  series  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  handed  down  on  June  15,  1964, 
nullifying  constitutional  provisions  <>ri 
apportionment  of  several  States  of  tHe 
Union,  including  Ohio. 

It  clearly  appears  that  unless  the  Con- 
gress, or  three-fourths  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  50  States,  acts  to  stay  or  nullify 
such  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
constitutional  provisions  of  well  over  40 
of  the  States  will  be  stricken  down  and 
completely  nullified  by  such  Supreme 
Court  decisions. 

I  might  add  that  tlic  provisions  of  the 
Ohio  constitution  which  were  stricken 
down  on  that  fateful  day  had  been  ap- 
proved by  popular  vote  of  the  people  of 
Ohio  by  a  vote  of  more  than  29  to  1. 

The  Lorain.  Ohio,  Journal  of  June  27, 
1964.  in  its  lead  editorial  had  much  of 
interest  to  say  about  legislative  appor- 
tionment. I  commend  it  to  people  every- 
where who  are  interested  in  the  consti- 
tutional crisis  which  has  resulted  from 
such  decisions. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Let  Pbotest  Be  Heard 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stajids,  one  nation  \inder 
God,  Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all." 

The  basic  concept  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  founded  la 
being  altered,  and  the  American  people, 
bogged  down  In  a  morass  of  complacency,  are 
doing  little  more  about  It  than  to  raise  a 
murmur  of  protest. 


Destruction  of  one  of  the  main  foundation 
stones  supporting  our  governmental  struc- 
ture will  be  the  eventxial — and  inevitable— 
rwult  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  US  Su- 
preme Court  requiring  that  both  houses  of 
State  legUlatures  must  be  app)ortloned  only 
according  to  population.  Only  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  nullify 
the  decision  can  our  system  of  represenU- 
tlon  based  on  population  and  geographical 
units  be  preserved. 

If  we  seem  to  belabor  the  subject,  it  Is  be- 
cause we  hope  by  our  editorial  voice  to  help 
swell  the  protest  against  the  decision  from 
a  murmur  U:>  a  resounding  shout  reverberat- 
ing In  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 

Much  of  the  confusion  over  the  merit  of 
the  apportionment  decision  springs  from  the 
seeming  rlghtness  and  righteousness  of  a 
policy  described  by  the  catch  phrase.  "One 
man— one  vote."  The  Idea  Is  that  every  cltl- 
isen's  vote  should  have  equal  value.  Most 
Americans  are  quick  to  accept  this  as  a 
logical  argument  against  geographical  appor- 
tionment, without  stopping  to  think  that 
this  Nation  and  the  States  which  comprise  It 
have  always  had  such  apportionment. 

The  original  purpose,  which  U  as  impor- 
tant today  as  at  the  beginning,  was  to  pre- 
serve the  value  of  each  citizen's  vote  by  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances. 

After  all.  a  vote  Is  of  scant  actual  value  If 
the  voter  has  no  means  of  slowing  down  de- 
cisionmaking by  the  majority  during  a  mo- 
ment of  crowd  hysteria.  In  the  long  run 
after  the  citizenry  has  heard  sensible  debates 
and  has  had  time  for  sober  second  thoughts 
the  majority  should  rule — and  It  does. 

Yet  today  many  persons,  enamored  of  the 
phrase  "One  man — one  vote."  are  prepared  to 
surrender  the  system  under  which  this  Na- 
tion has  prospered  and  grown  powerful. 

We  noted  today  the  comment  of  a  news- 
paper colleague  In  another  community  con- 
cerning the  so-called  minority  control  of 
the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives.  He  con- 
cluded  his  editorial   by  stating: 

"Even  so.  It  U  a  Jolt  to  know  that  the 
controlling  votes  In  the  hotise  could  In 
theory  represent  only  38  percent  of  the 
State's  population,  A  change  Is  coming.  It 
seems  overdue." 

This  can  be  considered  a  shock  only  if  one 
assumes  that  the  people  of  the  small  coun- 
ties of  Ohio  are  the  bitter  foes  of  the  people 
of  the  Wg  counties.  If  such  an  assumption 
Is  valid— which  It  Isn't — then  It  mxiat  also 
be  accepted  that  the  people  of  JIttle  States 
are  the  bitter  foes  of  the  big  States. 

This  line  of  reasoning  led  us  to  this  ques- 
tion: What  percentage  of  the  votes  could  In 
theory  control  that  august  and  powerful 
body,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States?  Get- 
ting the  answer  required  delving  Into  figures 
and  mathematics,  a  miserable  chore  for  most 
editorial  writers,  this  one  included.  But 
the  final  result  proved  Interesting. 

Starting  with  the  Indisputable  fact  that 
the  Senators  of  26  States,  If  they  all  voted 
together,  could  control  the  Senate,  we  then 
bcRan  checking  population  figures.  Using 
the  1960  cen.>:us.  we  noted  that  16  States  are 
leas  than  a  million  in  population  and  that 
6  are  between  1  million  and  2  million.  To 
those  we  added  4  States  topping  2  million. 

These  26  States  have  a  population  of  29- 
e24i>02  out  of  a  total  population  of  179,- 
323.175.  Since  each  State,  regardless  of  size, 
has  2  Senators,  the  26  States  have  a  total 
of  62  and  the  other  24  States  have  only  48 
This  means,  as  we  compute  It.  that  16  52 
percent  of  the  Nation's  population  could  In 
theory  control  the  VS.  Senate. 

Once  the  one-man,  one-vote  Ideology  Is 
accepted  at  face  value,  no  logical  course 
remains  open  except  to  push  for  a  change 
in  apportionment  of  the  VS.  Senate.  Even 
the  Supreme  Court  will  feel  the  pressure  to 
nd  Itaelf  of  Its  present  fish -and -fowl  decl- 
ciotL 
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The  Court  has  Its  role  as  a  final  arbiter. 
:iiid  we  are  not  advocating  a  change  In  that. 
But  even  when  the  final  arbiter  makes  a 
mistake,  there  Is  a  means  of  correction  by 
the  Court  of  Last  Resort — th«  people  of  the 
United  States. 

By  the  will  of  the  people  exercised  through 
our  representative  government,  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  can  be  adopted  to  estab- 
lish fair  and  acceptable  apportionment 
guidelines  which  will  preserve  our  traditional 
form  of  government. 


Charlotte  Sue  Perry:  My  Solution  to  the 
School  Dropout  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF    CALrrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  2,  1964 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly during  the  World  Teen  Fair  held  at 
the  Orange  County,  Calif.,  Fairgrounds 
jis  a  feature  of  the  Orange  County  Dia- 
mond Jubilee,  a  teenage  essay  contest 
was  held  on  'How  To  Solve  the  Dropout 
Problem." 

The  contest  was  sponsored  by  station 
KRLA  and  World  Teen  Fair.  The  essays 
were  judged  by  educators  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  and 
other   top   educational   institutions. 

I  was  vei-y  happy  to  learn  that  Char- 
lotte Sue  Perry,  a  student  at  John  Mar- 
•shall  Junior  High  School,  of  Pomona,  lo- 
cated in  the  24th  Congressional  District 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  represent, 
placed  4th  in  the  contest. 

Charlotte's  essay  is  thoughtful  and  well 
written  and  is  of  especial  interest  be- 
cause it  presents  the  viewpoint  of  the  age 
proup  most  personally  involved  in  this 
serious  school  problem.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  her  e.s&ay 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 

My  Solution  to  the  School  Dropovt 
Problem 
.school  dropouts,  in  my  opinion,  are  cau.sed 
ir.ore    by    the    problems    and    difficulties    at 
home  and   lack  of  understanding  at  school 
than  by  any  lack  of  lnt>clUgence     You  almost 
have    to   go   way    back    to    preschool    far    the 
answers  to  the  high  school  dropout  problem 
Psvchologlsts  pretty  well  agree  that  our  first 
5  years  of  life  are  very  Important   in  start- 
ing us  on  the  right  track. 

Many  kids  are  handicapped  right  from  the 
stiu-t  by  the  fact  that  their  home  life  has 
bepn  void  of  books,  music,  or  any  emphasis 
on  exploring  the  five  senses.  Tlic-re  are  other 
haiullcaps. 

In  my  kindergarten  cla.ss.  there  were  Fome 
children  who  spoke  no  English— only  Span- 
ish The  teacher  spoke  only  English,  which. 
nee<iless  to  say,  created  a  problem  for  them. 
Naturally  these  children  could  not  be  ex- 
jMCtcd  to  achieve  at  the  same  rate,  yet  often 
ihpy  were  given  no  additional  help.  As  we 
progressed  through  grade  school,  all  differ- 
ent levels  of  learning  ability  became  appar- 
eiit.  Some  of  these  differences  were  due  of 
rourse  to   natural   ability,  but  many   of   the 


kids  who  seemingly  couldn't  learn  the  basic 
tools  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were 
simply  being  short-changed  at  home  by  par- 
ents who  either  didn't  know  how,  didn't 
care  enough,  or  were  too  emotionally  dls- 
tiubed  to  take  the  proper  Interest  In  their 
children's  education.  These  kids  needed 
extra  help  and  encouragement  at  school  to 
compensate   for  their  environment. 

When  I  was  in  the  .sixth  grade,  the  teacher 
let  me  spend  an  hour  a  day  giving  help  to 
a  boy  and  girl  who  were  poor  readers.  Tlie 
girl  is  now  doing  very  well  in  Junior  high, 
and  the  boy  has  shown  improvement.  If 
that  sixth  grade  t-eacher  hadn't  realized  that 
their  problems  at  home  entitled  them  to  a 
little  extra  help,  they  very  well  may  have 
been  dropouts  In  a  few  years. 

For  there  comes  a  point  of  no  return  where 
hirk  of  reading  skill  has  caused  so  much 
failure  and  frtistration,  that  these  kids  give 
up  even  trying.  They  sit  and  mark  time 
until  their  16th  birthday  releases  them. 

What  I  have  learned  from  all  this  Is  that 
students  must  learn  to  read  well  by  the  time 
they  are  through  grade  school  or  else  they 
stand  little  chance  of  mastering  more  ad- 
vanced work.  You  cant  build  without  first 
laying  a  foundation.  Reading  Is  the  key 
that  opens  the  world  of  knowledge  and 
achievement.  Almost  everyone  possesses  the 
intelligence  to  learn  to  read  so  the  teachers 
must  see  to  it  that  they  do. 

I'm  certain  that  if  the  elementary  schools 
made  stire  that  every  child  capable  of  learn- 
ing, did  learn  the  basic  tools  despite  the 
differences  In  abilities  or  home  life — the 
high  school  dr<,>pout6  would  decrease  drasli- 
callv. 


Statement  in  Support  of  H.R.  8290,  To 
Authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
To  Accept  Certain  Lands  for  Everglades 
National  Park,  Fla. 


LAWS  RELATI\^  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  of  independ- 
ent ofRce  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.   140,  p.   1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  2,  1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  am  pleased  to  state  my  sup- 
ix>rt  for  H.R.  8290.  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  cer- 
tain lands  as  part  of  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park.  Fla.  This  legislation,  which 
has  now  passed  the  House,  will  not  only 
enhance  one  of  Florida's  major  assets, 
but  will  be  of  benefit  to  Floridians  as 
well  as  the  many  Americans  who  visit 
Florida  each  year. 

And  it  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  me  to 
be  among  the  supporters  of  this  bill  be- 
cause a  companion  bill  to  it,  S.  2082,  was 
introduced  and  passed  in  the  Senate  by 
our  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida,  Senator  Spessard  Holland, 

Senator  Holland  has  long  been  con- 
cerned with  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  Everglades  National  Park,  and  it 
is  among  the  many  tangible  attractions 
in  Florida  which  bear  his  touch. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  25,  DC,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp    2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  Bubscrlptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.   185,  p.  19421. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


Angeles  Bunker  Hill  Urban  Renewal 
Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CAUTFORWIA 

'  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  3, 1964 
Mr.  ROYBAL.     Mr.  Speaker,  an  an- 
[)uncement  has   been   made   that   the 
_st  building  in  the  Bunker  Hill  urban 
enewEil  project  in  Los  Angeles,  located 
within    my    district,    will    soon    be 
jirted.    This  will  be  a  40-story,  $30  mil- 
j)n  office  building,  to  be  built  by  the 
Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co. 
I  represented  this  area  located  in  the 
eart  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  between 
_ie  downtown  district  and  the  civic  cen- 
jter  for  over  13  years.    As  a  Los  Angeles 
Ity  councilman  I  played  an  important 
^_.  In  supporting  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty owners  and  residents  in  their  ne- 
[gotlatlons,  in  favor  of  fair  appraisals  of 
I  their    property    and    the    orderly    and 
[proper  relocation  of  the  residents. 

When   the   entire    136-acre   parcel   is 
[redeveloped,  it  will  represent  over  $500 
[million  of  new  construction  and  will  cer- 
ftainly  be  an  example  of  the  partnership 
between  private   industry   and   govern- 
^ment  from  which  a  new  complex  of  resi- 
dential   and   business    buildings,    all    of 
[Substantial  economic  and  esthetic  value 
I  to  the  city,  will  emerge. 
,     On  the  occasion  of  the  announcement 
j  of  the  Connecticut  General  firms  par- 
ticipation in  the  project.  Mr.  Frazar  B. 
Wilde,  chalnnan  of  the-  board  of  that 
company,  made  the  following  statement. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  text  of  Mr. 
Wilde's  statement  Inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  because  it  sets  out 
clearly  how  a  part  of  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy  views  urban  renewal,  and 
It  touches  on  some  of  the  factors  which 
lead  to  private  enterprise  participation 
In   the    federally    aided   urban   renpwel 
program. 

The  statement  follows : 
Statement     on     Bunkeh     Hill     Square     bt 
Frazak  B.  WtLDE,  Chairman  op  the  Board, 

CONNECnCUT    GiNEKAL    LlFE    INSURANCE    CO. 

It  Is  natural  that  an  Investor  looking  for 
unusual  opportunities  should  turn  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  record  of  population  and  eco- 
nomic growth,  alone,  for  the  entire  State  and 
for  Los  Angeles,  is  in  many  ways  unpar- 
alled  For  example,  within  the  past  year 
your  estimate*  Indicate  that  California  haa 
now  become  the  meet  p)opuloufl  State  In 
the  Union,  with  60  percent  of  the  population 
living  below  the  Loe  Angeles  mountain  range. 
This  underscores  your  growth  In  numbers 
and  In  diversity  of  activity. 

This  rapid  growth  in  population  le  due 
In  large  p«u-t  to  the  Influx  dally  of  hundreds 
of  new  resldenU,  many  of  them  attracted  by 
Job  opportunities  and  the  favorable  climate. 
While    these   ImmlgranU   Include    many   re- 
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tlreee  whose  capital  beneflta  the  econcMoay  of 
Uil«  State,  the  majority  o*  new  reslctenti 
are  young,  energetic,  and  oompetent — ^tb* 
types  of  people  who  have  endowed  your  State 
with  a  unique  character  throughout  its 
history. 

Those  of  us  from  the  Bast  are  especially 
impressed  with  the  way  Calif omlana  con- 
tinuously seek  out  and  embrace  new  Ideas 
and  opportunities.  Your  creativity  Is  trans- 
lated In  a  wide  range  of  activities,  from  the 
most  commercUl  to  the  highly  InteUectuaL 
Particularly  praiseworthy  are  the  scientlflo 
and  Intellectual  achievements  of  yotir  scbools 
and  universities  and  of  the  private  organi- 
zations which  foster  Important  researoti  azul 
study  Into  diverse  fields.  Prom  the  In- 
vestor's vlewTX)lnt,  this  kind  oT  stimulating 
atmosphere,  stemming  from  the  initiative 
and  compeienry  (  !  your  people.  Inspires 
confidence 

One  of  tlie  niobi  ui.u.'-ual  aspects  of  Los 
Angeles  is  the  pattern  of  yoior  physical 
prowth  Ix>s  Angeles  has  spread  out  more 
than  most  major  cities  Tall  buildings  are 
the  exception  even  in  the  downtown  region. 
Centers  of  business  activity  have  proliferated 
from  the  core  of  Los  Angeles  and  now  cover 
a  wide  area 

The  freeways  which  web  your  city  together 
are  dramatic  "evidence  that  Los  Angeles  relies 
on  the  automobile  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  metropolitan  region  in  the  Nation. 
With  nearly  25  percent  more  automobiles  In 
Greater  Los  Angeles  than  we  have  people  In 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  there  Is  no  question 
tliat  mobility  Is  a  crucial  factor  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  life  of  this  area.  An  effi- 
cient and  flexible  system  of  highways  Is  only 
part  of  the  answer,  however.  A  comprehen- 
sive mass  transportation  system  Is  an  equally 
pressing  consideration  for  a  metrop>olitan 
region  such  as  this. 

The  new  Los  Angeles  Civic  Center,  which 
will  be  the  largest  planned  concentration 
of  public  buildings  outside  of  Washington,  Is 
a  testimony  to  the  belief  of  an  Influential 
body  of  civic  and  business  people  that  down- 
town Los  Angeles  will  continue  to  be  the  hub 
of  activity.  And  the  plan  for  Bunker  Hill, 
adjacent  to  the  civic  center,  Is  a  key  develop- 
ment In  the  resurgence  of  this  downtown 
area. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  business,  an 
Insurance  company  must  be  especially  care- 
ful that  its  investment  programs  protect  the 
interests  of  its  policyholders  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  an  attractive  return.  While  we 
obviously  empliaslze  soundness  In  our  Invest- 
ment planning,  we  try  to  be  alert  to  new  and 
unvisual  Investmemt  approaches  which  will 
be  both  successful  and  profitable.  We  feel 
this  investment  accomplishes  both  objec- 
tives, 

Sj>ecifically,  we  are  Uilking  about  a  $30 
million  investment  in  a  segment  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  urban  redevelopment 'program. 
To  be  known  as  Bunker  Hill  Square,  this 
project  will  include  the  tallest  building  In 
southern  California,  a  40-story  tower,  situ- 
ated on  a  landscaped  plaza  with  reflecting 
ixxjls  and  plantings.  We  are  excited  about 
the  plans  which  are  being  developed.  We 
think  you  will  be.  too,  when  they  are  de- 
scribed   in   more   detail  shortly. 

These  three  prime  factors,  then-continued 
prowth  in  people,  ideas,  and  activity;  the 
need  for  mobility;  and  a  definite  Indication 
that  downtown  Los  Angeles  was  the  specific 
area  for  concentrated  urban  development — 
Influenced  our  decision  to  make  this  Invest- 
ment     We    were    particularly    anxious    that 


any  major  investment  Involving  new  con- 
stnictloa  should  result  In  a  building  which 
will  fill  an  Important  need.  Here,  we  felt 
that  a  building  of  unusual  beauty  and  qual- 
ity— a  prestige  building  in  a  convenient  loca- 
tion— wotild  be  a  fitting  complement  to  the 
current  plana  for  the  redevelopment  of  Los 
Angeles.  '^Itta  effectlTe  use  dt  spcuse  and 
ready  access  to  and  from  the  freeways,  a  new 
(Vevelopment  such  as  this  should  fast  become 
an  Important  activity  center. 

Our  Interest  in  this  project  was  sparked 
not  only  by  the  attractive  investment  po- 
tential of  this  particular  area,  but  also  by 
tJbe  opportunity  to  Join  forces  with  the  win- 
ning team  o*  Qalbreath-Buflln.  They  and 
their  associates — architects  and  builders — 
have  lent  their  taloita  and  their  abilities  to 
similar  tirban  developm.ent  projects  In  other 
cities  throu^oiat  the  country.  Their  past 
suocesaee  bo<le  well  foe  the  future  of  this 
project. 

The  prime  reeponslblllty  for  the  success 
of  a  redevelopment  program  of  this  scope 
and  quality  lies  with  the  people  of  Loe 
Angeles.  We  can  demonstrate  our  confidence 
In  the  potential  of  an  investment  such  as 
this  by  our  wlllingneBS  to  tmderwrlte  a  key 
segment  of  the  program  and  to  see  that 
standards  of  exceptional  quality  are  main- 
tained. But  whether  this  project  or  related 
ones  which  follow  it,  shall  accomplish  their 
main  objective  of  adding  strength  and  vital- 
ity to  this  city  will  depend  on  the  support  of 
many  people. 

Increasingly,  our  major  metropolitan  re- 
gions have  recognized  the  need  for  an  effec- 
tive downtown  area  as  the  heart  and  core 
of  their  cities.  Perhaps  a  decade  ago  there 
was  less  care  devoted  to  the  development  of 
a  strong  downtown  center  and  more  em- 
phasis on  widespread  development.  Today, 
the  two  are  considered  essential  to  the 
strength  and  growth  of  a  metropolitan  area 
and  Its  economy. 

If  Los  Angeles  Is  to  have  a  unified  and  ef- 
fective downtown  center,  considerable  ded- 
ication to  the  program  and  some  reorienta- 
tion of  business  planning  will  be  neceseary. 
Experience  in  other  areas  of  the  country 
Indicates  that  with  the  necessary  planning 
and  support  the  rehabilitation  of  a  down- 
town area  can  be  an  orderly  process.  Tou 
have  already  demonstrated  your  interest  in 
this  direction  by  your  support  of  the  civic 
center 

The  redevelopment  of  Bunker  Hill  presents 
a  major  opportunity  to  realize  the  pKatentlals 
of  an  efTective  downtown  for  which  the  civic 
center  has  already  set  the  foundations 
These  are  indications  that  Loe  Angeles  is  on 
the  threshold  of  an  impKartant  step  in  Ite 
historical  development.  We  are  pleased  to 
be  a  i)nrt  of  it. 


Public  Service  by  Retired   Peace  Corp$ 
Volanteert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  3, 1964 

Mr.  BAYH.     Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
have   marveled   at  the   fine  work   done 
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around  the  world  by  members  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  Hundreds  of  volunteers 
have  now  returned  to  the  United  States, 
to  resume  their  careers.  Many,  how- 
ever, are  continuing  to  devote  their  lives 
to  humanitarian  public  service.  An  out- 
standing example  of  this  is  work  being 
done  here  in  Washington  by  a  retired 
volunteer  who  now  is  working  as  an 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  National  Foundation 
Human  Rights  intern.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  from  the  August 
14  Washington  Post,  describing  the  work 
of  Mr.  Ken  Rashid  as  an  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt Foundation  Intern,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug    14,   1964] 

Intern  Reports:  Concerts  Soothe  Tension 

(By  Dorothy   McCardle) 

A  yoxing  man  with  Arab  etncestry  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith  Is  now  bottling  for  the 
rights  of  the  Jews  and  Negroes. 

Kenneth  R.  Rashid.  who  was  formerly 
with  the  Peace  Corps  and  Is  now  here  work- 
ing with  the  Howard  University  Neighbor- 
hood Council,  had  a  story  to  tell  yesterday 
which  Is  typical  of  the  report  of  accomplish- 
ments made  by  his  fellow  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Foundation  Human  Rights  Interns. 

Raahld  was  one  of  seven  such  Interns  to 
report  on  their  work  In  Inter-group  relation- 
ships to  Onn  Lehman,  executive  director  of 
the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Memorial  Foundation, 
who   had  come  from  New  York. 

The  Interna  have  completed  the  first  half 
of  the  year's  work  In  bettering  relations  be- 
tween racial  groups.  Five  have  been  in 
Washington,  two  In  Philadelphia,  and  all  are 
enthusiastic. 

Rashid  has  been  e.speclally  successful  In 
helping  to  promote  a  series  of  Sunday  night 
open  air  concerts  at  Meridian  Hill.  Som«  17 
concerts  have  been  given  this  summer,  draw- 
ing crowds  of  3,000  to  5,000  people  a  night, 
he  said.  They  represented  many  races  and 
the  whole  economic  spectrum. 

Rashid  and  other  Interns  agreed  tliat  the 
work  In  behalf  of  better  Inter-raclal  human 
relations  fulfills  a  dream  of  retiring  Peace 
Corpamen. 

"Many  returning  members  of  the  Peace 
Corps  are  searching  for  meaningful  tasks  In 
this  country."  said  Rashid.  "Their  experi- 
ence In  Inter-gToup  relations  abroad  can  be 
of  great  value  in  the  United  States  " 

Other  Interns  who  reported  were  Mark  L. 
Alter,  who  Is  Interning  with  the  DC.  Com- 
missioner's Council  on  Human  Relations. 
Martin  E.  Henner,  who  is  with  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  In  Philadelphia,  Doris 
Jordan,  with  Neighbors,  Inc.,  Amy  W.  Paige, 
with  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  Eu- 
gene Solon,  with  the  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment of  AFL-CIO.  and  Marv  Zommick, 
of  the  Urban  League  of  Philadelphia. 
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of  Congress,  are  In  need  of  wholesome 
anecdotes  to  use  as  we  make  our  public 
appearances  In  our  home  districts  and 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  have  been 
Intrigued  vrtth  the  shortage  of  books  that 
are  available  to  help  us  with  this  prob- 
lem. Last  year  several  of  my  constit- 
uents wrote  me  and  asked  if  I  could 
recommend  to  them  certain  books  of 
anecdotes.  The  list  was  very  Inade- 
quate and  It  was  not  until  just  this  past 
week  that  I  found  a  book  that  fits  the 
bUl.  The  title  of  the  book  Is  "2,121 
Punny  Stories  and  How  To  Tell  Them." 
It  was  written  and  edited,  I  must  say 
frankly,  by  a  longtime  friend  of  mine, 
a  fellow  Florldian  and  my  favorite  story 
teller,  Mr.  Winston  K.  Pendleton.  Pen- 
dleton is  one  of  this  country's  bc-'^t 
known  afterdinner  humorists  and  he 
has  been  collecting  and  telling  stories 
most  of  his  life. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  proper  and 
ethical  for  me  to  call  attention  to  this 
book  because  It  deals  with  an  Important 
aspect  of  our  American  heritage.  It 
is  a  book  of  humor  and,  as  such,  com- 
mends Itself  as  a  most  wholesome  exam- 
ple of  this  facet  of  our  national  culture. 

I  appreciate  a  funny  story.  I  believe, 
as  much  as  any  of  my  colleapues,  wheth- 
er I  am  telling  It  or  ILstenlng  to  it,  when- 
ever the  story  fits  the  occasion.  Win 
Pendleton's  book  is  filled  with  good  stor- 
ies. They  are  listed  by  subject  like  a 
dictionary  and  are  carefully  cross-ref- 
erenced. His  section  on  "how  to  tell" 
a  funny  story  gives  some  valuable  point- 
ers that  will  help  anyone  become  a  bet- 
ter storyteller.  Anyone  who  is  a  pub- 
lic speaker,  and  I  believe  that  each  of 
my  colleagues  Is  a  gifted  one,  can  profit 
from  the  wealth  of  humor  In  this  book. 

The  book  "2,121  Punny  Stories  and 
How  To  Tell  Them"  Is  published  by  the 
Bethany  Press,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  I  am 
sure  copies  are  available  in  most  book- 
stores. 

Mrs.  Katharine  Graham,  Distinguished 
Guest  of  the  President,  First  Lady  of 
the  Press,  on  Trip  From  Atlantic  City 
to  Texas 


Book  Entitled  "2,121  Fnnny  Stories  and 
How  To  Ten  Them,"  Written  by  Mr. 
Winston  K.  Pendleton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  D.  R.  (BILLY)  MATTHEWS 

or    rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  3.  1964 

Mr.     MATTHEWS.     Mr.     Speaker.     I 
know  that  many  times  we,  as  Members 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  3, 1964 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Mrs.  Katharine  Meyer  Graham,  de- 
scribed In  a  recent  Associated  Press  arti- 
cle as  America's  first  lady  of  the  press, 
was  a  guest  on  Friday,  August  28,  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
on  a  trip  to  Texas. 

It  was  my  privilege  also  to  accompany 
the  President  and  the  Vice  Presidential 
nominee  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  on  this  flight  of 
Air  Force  1  from  Atlantic  City.  N.J..  to 
Austin.  Tex. 

Mrs.  Graham  was  warmly  received  by 
the  people  of  our  State,  and  we  in  Texas 
were  honored  by  her  visit.  An  article 
published  in  the  Dallas  News  of  Thurs- 


day, August  13,  1964.  Illustrates  the  high 
regard  in  which  she  Is  held  throughout 
the  Nation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article,  by  Arthur  Edson.  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  DaJlaB  Morning  News  of  Aug    13 
1964] 

Kav  Graham     Heads  Publishing  Empire 

(By  Arthur  Edson) 
Jj/ASHiNCToN  -  In  the  office  of  almoel  any 
other  metropolitan  publisher  It  would  b« 
preposterous  But  visitors  waiting  for  the 
preeldent  of  the  Washlng^n  Poet  may  em- 
ploy their  time  by  studying  gay  swatche*  of 
decorator  fabrics  placed  there  on  a  table 

With  Katharine  Meyer  Graham,  America's 
first  lady  of  the  press,  this  seenxs  precisely 
rlRht. 

"I  was  never  wild  for  a  career,  "  she  says 
And  along  with  comments  on  great  men 
and  great  aflalrs,  she  sprinkles  her  conversa- 
tion with  such  womanly  concerns  as  explain- 
ing how  she  would  like  to  be  home  each  day 
to  welcome  the  children  from  school. 

Recently  politicians  api>ear  to  have  redis- 
covered wocnen,  who  now  get  Government 
Jobs  of  Increased  responsibility.  So  It's  fit- 
ting that  Kay  Graham  should  preside  over 
a  communications  empire  larger  than  any 
ever  headed  by  a  woman. 

True.  It's  not  In  the  same  league  with  a 
Hearst  or  Beaverbrook  group.  But,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Poet,  the  company  owns  News- 
weeli  magazine.  Art  News  magazine,  one  radio 
and  two  television  stations,  an  Interest  In  a 
Nova  Scotia  paper  company  and.  with  the 
Loe  Angeles  Times,  a  news  service  to  62 
clients  here  and  abroad. 

Highly  diversified  holdings.  Mrs  Graham 
points  out,  present  highly  diversified  prob- 
lems. She  commutes  between  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  New  York  to  wreet  with  them. 
Mrs.  Graham's  responsibility  came  shock- 
Ixk^ly.  8lck»nLngly,  with  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Ptilllp  L.  Graham,  a  year  ago. 

Housewife,  mother  of  three  sons  and  one 
daughter,  volunteer  worker  for  Washington's 
needy  children.  Mrs.  Graham  had  to  shore 
up  her  shattered  personal  world  and  take 
coonmand  of  a  complex  business. 

This   would   seem   to  call    for  courage,   but 
Kay  Graham  says  simply: 
"I  had  no  other  choice" 
Fortunately,  she  was  not   entirely  unpre- 
p.ired. 

Her  father.  Eugene  Meyer,  banker  and 
Government  executive,  had  bought  the  Poet 
in  1933,  her  husband  had  been  with  the 
paper  since  1946,  and  both  discussed  with 
her  the  Joys  and  tro\ibles  of  an  expanding 
business. 

Her  mother,  Agnes  Ernst  Meyer,  has  been 
a  lecturer,  writer,  literary  critic,  authority  on 
Chinese  art  and  a  vigilant  defender  and 
pepper-upi>cr  of  a  hundred  causes. 

Kathertne  Meyer  was  born  June  16.  1917.  In 
New  York  City,  but  her  family  moved  here 
when  she  was  6  months  old. 

Kay  went  to  Vassar.  transferred  to.  and 
was  graduated  from,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, spent  a  short  time  as  a  $21-a-we€k 
reporter  for  the  San  Francisco  News,  and 
for  6  yeers  worked  in  the  Sunday  circula- 
tion and  editorials  departments  of  the  Post 
She  has  known  moat  of  its  key  people  for 
years. 

Yet  one  gets  XhB  idea  in  talking  with  her 
that  she  still  may  be  a  bit  awed  by  the 
editorial  processes,  although  not  so  awed 
that  she  doesn't  go  about  her  Job  majifully 
while  aaklng  questions  womanfully. 
While  she  retids.  she  wonders. 
■'You  may  have  a  doubt  about  this."  she 
says,  "and  you  m&y  ask:  'Ha vent  we  gone 
overboard  on  something?    And  why?'  " 
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TivH.  vivacious  and  enthusiastic,  Mra.  Gra- 
ham has  a  manner  and  can  be  both  refreeh- 
ing  and  dlsoonoerttng.  Wben  Mked  a  quw- 
tion  she  ponders  it,  a«  «  It  r«Ally  deaervw 
Ml  honeet  and  fre*h  answer,  mo*t  unu*u*l  in 
,  city  where  mntmert  tend  to  be  stereotyped 
or  evasive  or  both.. 

Mrs  GraiMun  goee  lUong  gamely  with  an 
inside  Joke:  VTtien  Managing  Editor  Alfred 
Friendly  finds  one  of  her  suggestions  p*r- 
tlcuhu-ly  helpful,  he  give*  her  a  "Brenda 
Starr  Award."  a  reference  to  a  whirlwind  girl 
re[x>rter    In    a   comic   strip   ap})earlng   in    the 

Pofit. 

On  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham is  in  New  York  for  Newsweek  editorial 
oonferencee.  On  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
there  are  meetings  here.  Including  lunch 
with  famous  guests  and  the  edlt<.)rlal  staff. 

■  One  week  It  may  be  all  South  American," 
she  siiys.  "Then  we  had  Cren.  Maxwell  Taylor 
before  he  left.  Vietnam  week,  obvioiisly." 
Friday,  big  bonus:  No  scheduled  meetings. 
All  three  Washington  papers — the  Evening 
Star,  the  Dally  News,  and  the  Post — face  a 
unique  situation.  It's  one  thing  to  comment 
on  national  affairs  from  afar:  It's  something 
else  to  goed  the  animals  while  sitting  Inside 
the  cage. 

Tlie  Poet  Is  a  morning  newspaper,  bo  a 
Congreasman  upset  by  an  editorial  or  a  car- 
t<Hjn  or  a  column  or  a  news  story  can  be  fight- 
ing mad  by  the  time  the  House  and  Senate 
o{)en. 

Vituperation  statistics  aren't  kept,  but  the 
guess  Is  that  no  other  newspaper  U  scolded 
so  regularly  and  so  heartily,  even  though  It 
usually  Is  high  on  any  rating  of  the  Nation's 
top  newspapers. 

She  says  she  wants  the  news  accoi.nt  to 
be  fair, 

'Lf  we  are  not  going  to  be  fair,"  she  asks, 
"what  are  we  here  for?" 

Well,  she's  been  on  the  new  Job  for  a  year — 
how  does  she  find  it  now? 

Her  answer  was  mo«t  ladylike: 
"I'm   amazed   at   how   much   I   like   It.     I 
adore  It.    I  loye  most  of  the  things  you  spend 
your  days  doing." 

A  reporter  said  he  had  always  supposed 
the  management  end  of  the  news  business 
would  bediill. 

"It  Isn't,"  Mrs.  Graham  said.  "I  promise 
you." 

She  confesses  one  dlsastrotis  failure. 
'I'm  not  a  great  sports  ecpert,"  she  says, 
even  though  once  when  the  local  baseball 
franchise    was    endangered    she    owned    one- 
tenth  of  the  lowly  Washington  Senators. 

"The  children  would  come  In  with  some 
comment  like:  Tour  team  has  really  done  it 
again.    Wbat  a  trade.'  •* 

Publisher  Graham  laughed  at  the  memory 
of  Graham,  baseball  baroness. 

"There  are  gape  In  my  learning,"  she  said. 
"Here's  a  total  gap." 
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St.  Louis  Radio  Station  KXLW  and  the 
School  Dropont 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  iiiaatyaMi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  September  3. 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  often 
hear  of  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
agencies  In  attempting  to  cure  some  of 
the  serious  problems  of  our  times.  We 
only  rarely  hear  of  the  efforts  of  private 
Individuals  and  interests  in  combating 


some  of  these  social  Ills.  Recently,  one 
such  effort  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion, and  I  would  like  to  call  it  to  the 
consideration  of  nxy  colleagues.  Radio 
station  KXLW  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  placed 
a  brief  announcement  on  the  air  stating 
that  the  president  of  the  radio  station. 
Mr.  Richard  J.  Miller,  would  like  to  send 
a  personal  letter  to  each  boy  and  girl 
who  was  contemplating  dropping  out  of 
school.  Since  June  18.  when  the  an- 
nouncement was  first  made.  Mr.  Miller 
has  received  over  570  requests  for  the 
letter. 

I  think  that  this  is  an  example  of  com- 
mendable public  interest  in  trying  to 
combat  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
of  our  generation.  Under  unanimous 
con.sent  I  place  in  the  Rscord  at  this 
point  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  by  Mr. 
Miller  to  these  potential  school  dropouts 
along  with  one  radio  announcement  of 
solicitation: 

Radio  Station.  KXLW. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 
To:  Everyone  thinking  of  becoming  a  "drop- 
out." 
Do  you  know  the  reasons  many  "dropouts" 
give  when  asked  why  they  quit  Bchool?  They 
say  "They  are  tired  of  being  treated  as  a  child 
and  they  want  to  be  grown  up." 

I  recognize  that  a  fierce  desire  to  play  an 
adult  role  comes  earlier  to  American  youth 
today  than  Ui  the  past.  I'm  not  sure  I  know 
all  the  reasons  for  the  change,  but  I  think 
that  you  would  agree  that  many  young  peo- 
ple of  high  school  age  resent  being  kept  In 
the  status  of  pupUhood  because  they  equate 
It  with  childhood,  dependence,  and  Inhibi- 
tion of  freedom.  There  Is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  there  Is  restlessness  on  the  part 
of  our  adults-to-be  during  their  pupil  stage. 
They  want  to  be  twlults  and  they  want  to  be 
treated  as  adults. 

Now.  I'll  take  a  deep  breath  and  plunge 
boldly  Into  my  theme:  the  phrase  "He  quit 
school  and  went  to  look  for  work."  Just  Isnt 
the  adult  thing  to  do.  It  Is  the  childish  thing 
to  do.  Pram  the  point  of  view  of  the  labor 
market  alone  we  Just  can't  "afford"  to  have 
more  people  looking  for  Jobs.  There  are  now 
three-quarters  of  a  million  unemployed  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  21.  Moreover  the 
decrease  In  the  number  of  available  unskilled 
Jobs  suggests  that  Insufflclent  education  will 
not  enable  one  to  get  and  hold  the  Job  he  or 
she  wants.  Purtbennore  education  provides 
more  than  Just  vocational  preparation,  it  pro- 
vides development  for  the  cultural  growth  of 
the  young  person  and  aids  in  the  search  for 
hia  identity.  So  don't  be  a  fool,  education 
is  a  tool,  don't  drop  out  of  school. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RICHAKD  J.  Mnj.EK, 

President. 

School  I>EOPOtrrs 

This  U  Oznathylee  Walker,  your  KXLW 
News  and  special  features  director  with  a 
very  Important  announcement  for  any  boy 
or  girl  who  is  thinking  about  becoming  a 
dropout. 

Mr.  Richard  Miller,  president  of  KXLW, 
wants  to  send  you  a  personal  and  confidential 
letter  on  this  subject,  and  I  urge  you  to  re- 
ceive and  read  Mr.  Miller's  letter  before  you 
make  your  decision  on  dropping  out  of  school. 

Remember,  this  personal  letter  to  you 
could  change  the  course  of  your  life,  so 
you  owe  It  to  yourself  and  your  community  to 
read  Mr.  Miller's  letter.  Mothers  and  fathers 
can  send  for  a  copy  for  their  son  or  daughter. 
Anyone  who  knows  someone  who  is  thinking 
of  dropping  out  of  school  should  send  for  a 
copy  of  Richard  Miller's  dropout  letter.  Por 
a  copy  write  I>ropout  Letter,  KXLW  the  big 
K-13,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  63144. 


Tbe  Oklakoma  State  University  EtUopiaa 
ProfM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  3, 1964 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  be  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Luther  H.  Brannon,  who  served  for  7 
years  as  extension  director  of  the  Okla- 
homa State  University  Ethiopian  pro- 
gram. He  now  serves  as  the  full  director 
of  this  program  undertaken  by  Oklahoma 
State  University  in  conjunction  with  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
I  recently  received  u  letter  from  Dr. 
Brannon,  who  is  now  In  Ethiopia,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the 
Congress  for  Its  support  of  the  program 
with  which  he  is  connected. 

I  am  sure  all  Members  will  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  the  following  excerpt 
from  his  letter,  as  it  records  the  impres- 
sions of  an  on-the-scene  witness,  over  a 
period  of  years,  of  one  of  our  AID  pro- 
grams: 

Oklahoma  State  XJktvtk&ttt. 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia.  July  16.  1964. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
House  of  ReTftresentatives , 
WaahiTigton,  D.C. 

Dear    Congressman    Albert;   The    educa- 
tional efforts  of  OSU  in  Ethiopia  that  began 
In   1952   as   a  result   of  Dr.  Bennett's  visits 
have  produced  results  of  inestimable  value. 
It  was  my  very  great  privilege  to  be  a  member 
of    the    original    group    that    arrived    here 
shortly  after  the  signing  of  the  agreement. 
Our    first   challenge   was   to   select   some    80 
students  for  secondary  school  training  from 
more  than  500  nondescript  applicants.     To- 
day, some  12  years  later,  1  am  seeing  these 
timid,  frightened  youngsters  as  well-trained 
professional    men — after     secondary    school 
training,  4  years  at  the  Ethiopian  College  of 
Agriculture,  and  specialized  training  at  the 
graduate  level  at  VS.  universities.     I  visited 
an    experiment    station    last   week    that   is 
staffed  by  Ethiopians  who  received  their  basic 
training   from   OSU    faculty    members.      The 
breadth  and  scope  of  wortc   at  this  station 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  I  have  seen. 
It  is  really  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  to 
return  and   observe  the  changes   that  have 
been  brought  about  through  a  planned  pro- 
gram of  agricultural  education.     TTiere  is  no 
shortcut    or    crash    program    that    can    sub- 
stitute for  education  in  achieving  economic 
development.     The  former  students  are  now 
assuming  positions  of  Importance;    they  are 
friends  of  the  United  States  in  a  very  real 
sense   and  this  will  pay   dividends  In   years 
to  come.     In  my  opinion,  the  infinitesimal 
percentage  of  foreign  aid  appropriations  that 
has  gone  for  technical  assistance  wiU  bring 
returns  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  money 
so  spent.     Oklahoma  can  truly  be  proud  of 
the  contribution  It  has  made  to  the  cause 
of  world  understanding  and  world  peace. 

It  is  certainly  hoped  that  ere  long  your 
schedtile  will  permit  you  to  visit  this  opera- 
tion to  see,  firsthand,  the  program  that  is 
underway.  Since  I  have  Iseen  away  for  so 
long  and  cannot  claim  personal  credit  for 
the  accomplishments,  I  feel  perfectly  free 
to  Indulge  in  a  little  bragging.  Meanwhile, 
may  I  extend  best  wishes  and  kindest  pw- 
sonal  regards  to  you.  your  family,  and  staff. 
Sincerely, 

Lttth«r  H  Brannok. 
X>irector,  OSU  Ethiopian  Program. 
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General  Motors  Commended  for  Expan- 
Bon  of  General  Motors  Institnte 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or    AKKAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  3, 1964 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  and  rewarding  in- 
vestments which  individuals  or  corpo- 
rations in  the  United  States  as  well  as 
our  Government,  States,  and  communi- 
ties can  malce  today  Is  In  education,  for 
it  is  essential  that  America's  youth  be 
properly  trained  for  the  tasks  ahead  in 
a  highly  complex  technological  age.  It 
is  particularly  encouraging  to  note  that 
Ucneral  Motors  Corp.,  which  has  in- 
vested heavily  to  expand  Its  manufac- 
turing facilities.  Is  ali-o  increasing  its 
financial  support  of  the  General  Motors 
Institute,  a  baccalaureate  degree-grant- 
ing college  accredited  by  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  which  General 
Motors  has  sponsored  since  1926.  To- 
day about  2.500  students  are  enrolled  at 
GMI,  working  for  bachelors  degrees  in 
mechanical,  Industrial,  and  electrical 
engineering.  The  General  Motors'  press 
release  which  follows  was  issued  August 
18,  1964,  and  gives  additional  relevant 
information: 

Plxnt,  Mich. — Two  major  construction 
projects,  tlie  flrst  etage  In  a  new  long-range 
campus  development  program  at  General 
Motors  Institute,  were  announced  today  by 
Dr.  Harold  P.  Rodes,  president. 

Ctonstructlon  will  begin  next  spring  on  a 
four-floor  student  activities  and  conference 
building,  and  also  a  men's  residence  hall 
that  will  house  approximately  400  first-year 
studenta.  Construction  bids  will  be  re- 
quested early  In  1965  and  both  buildings  are 
scheduled  for  completion  in  time  for  the 
1966  fall  semester,  E>r.  Rodes  said. 

The  extenfilve  GMI  campus  expansion  will 
take  place  on  a  34-acre  tract  which  General 
Motors  purchased  from  the  Hsisselbrlng 
estate  last  year — south  of  Third  Avenue  and 
west  of  Chevrolet  Avenue  (across  the  street 
and  directly  south  of  the  present  campus). 

"The  new  student  center  and  the  men's 
residence  hall  will  Incorporate  many  of  the 
latest  architectural  principles  and  design 
Ideas,"  the  GMI  president  explained  "How- 
ever, certain  features — .such  as  exposed  red 
brick  in  patios  and  In  the  structures  them- 
selves— will  relate  them  to  our  existing 
buildings,  so  that  the  Vital  impression  will 
be  one  of  unity." 

The  four  floors  in  the  student  activities 
and  conference  building  will  cover  approxi- 
mately 175.000  squiu-e  feet.  It  will  serve  as 
a  ffx-al  point  for  student  activities  and  In- 
clude recreational  facilities  not  available  In 
existing  GMI  buildings.  F(X)d  service  will 
be  provided  In  a  meKlern  cafeteria  and  din- 
ing rooms,  including  an  area  for  GMI  faculty. 

The  upjjer  flofirs  in  thl.s  building  will  con- 
sist of  classrooms  and  living  quarters  for 
personnel  attending  GMI  management  train- 
ing programs.  A  large  multipurpose  room 
Is  also  to  be  provided  which  can  be  used  for 
banquets  and  social  events. 

"Transfer  of  student  relations  offices  and 
food  services  to  the  new  building."  Dr.  Rodes 
jxdnted  out,  "will  make  spaof  available  in 
our  existing  buildings  for  additional  lab- 
oratories,   classrooms,    and    faculty    offices  " 

The  men's  residence  hall,  to  be  located  Just 
southwest  of  the  student  center,  will  be  the 


first  dormitory  conatructed  on  the  QMI  cam- 
pus. PrevlouBly,  all  students  have  lived  in 
room.lng  houses  or  in  fmtemltlee. 

"We  believe  the  new  reetdenoe  tutll  for 
fre«hinen  will  ■tren«:then  our  •cademlc  pro- 
gram by  providing  more  uniform  boualng  for 
first-year  men,"  Dr.  Rodes  said.  "They  will 
also  have  O&O  upper  class  student  adylsers 
available  to  them  for  counseling  and  tuto- 
rial assistance  with  their  courses. 

"The  student  activities  center  and  the 
men's  residence  hall  were  the  two  most 
needed  buildings  at  this  time,"  he  contlntied. 
"Their  construction  represents  the  first  stage 
In  a  master  plan  for  development  of  the 
GMI  campus.  Completion  of  this  program 
will  enable  us  to  meet  the  continually  In- 
creasing demand  for  engineering  education, 
as  well  as  for  management  development  and 
specialized  technical  training,  geared  to  the 
needs  of  General  Motors." 

Since  the  institute  is  In  operation  the 
year  around,  both  of  the  new  buildings  will 
be  fully  air  conditioned.  Attractive  land- 
scaping is  Included  In  the  construction  proj- 
ect. 

TiU"apata-MacMahon  Associates,  Inc., 
Bloomfleld  Hills.  Mich  .  are  architects  for 
the  GMI  master  development  plan  and  the 
flrst  two  buildings.  The  architects  have  been 
working  with  the  Argonaut  Realty  Division 
of  General  Motors  as  well  as  the  GMI  Board 
of  Regents  and  appropriate  staff  members. 
Dr.  Rodes  said. 

(GMI  was  established  as  an  evening  school 
by  an  association  of  Flint  factory  employees 
In  1919.  Since  General  Motors  assumed  spon- 
sorship of  the  school  In  1926,  Its  programs 
and  facilities  have  been  steadily  expanded 
and  its  enrollment  has  increased  to  approxi- 
mately 2,500  engineering  students.  In  addi- 
tion, GMI  has  approximately  10,000  General 
Motors  employees  eru-olled  each  year  In  resi- 
dent programs  covering  management  and 
speclallz^ed  technical  training. 

(Over  the  years  there  have  been  eight 
major  addltlorus  to  the  original  structure 
that  was  built  In  1927.  These  have  provided 
a  total  of  300.000  square  feet  devoted  to  out- 
standing classroom  and  laboratory  facilities 
for  undergraduate  engineering  education. 
The  Institute  has,  for  some  years,  been  ac- 
credited as  a  baccalaureate  degree-granting 
college  by  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  Those  suc- 
cessfully completing  the  5-year  GMI  coop>era- 
tlve  course  are  awarded  bachelor's  degrees  in 
mechanical,  Industrial,  or  electrical  engineer- 
ing.) 


Old  Places— New  Faces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Missorai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  3,  1964 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Mattye 
C.  McCall  of  Fulton.  Mo.,  has  written  a 
song  dedicated  to  the  election  of  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater. 

Mrs.  McCall  is  an  outstanding  Repub- 
lican and  I  know  the  words  she  has  writ- 
ten reflect  the  hopes  of  millions  of  Amer- 
ican."?. 

The  song  follows: 

Old    Pi.aces — New    Faces 

(Played    to   tune:    "111    Be   Seeing   You," 
Llberace's  theme  song) 

(l,yric  by  Mattye  C.  McCall) 

We'll  be  seeing  you 
In  ail  the  old  familiar  places 
After  you  have  won  tough  racee 
And  are  through. 


In  tb«  house  off  IStli  Street 
Lafayette  Park  across  the  way 
On  Oapttol  Hill  new  faces  youll  meet 
Or  to  Senate  office  you  may  stray. 

Well  be  aeetng  you 

When    fall    ooven    lawna    with    heavy  ^^ 

In  every  function  bright  and  gay 

Well  always  think  of  you  that  way. 

We'll  find  you  In  the  morning  sun 
And  when  the  day  Is  done 
Well  be  looking  at  you 
But  thanking  God  that  you  won. 


Results  of  a  Public  Opinion  Snrrey  Talm 
in  Nortii  CaroEna's  Eifhtk  CoBfres- 
sional  District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  3, 1964 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix,  i 
Include  the  results  of  a  public  opinion 
survey  I  have  taken  this  year  in  North 
Carolina's  Eighth  Congressional  District. 
I  have  been  circulating  questionnaires  In 
my  district  for  years  but  the  returns  this 
year  far  exceeded  those  of  previous  years, 
thus  indicating  an  Increasirig  Interest 
among  my  constituents  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  Inform  their 
Congressman  of  their  view^s  on  some  of 
the  issues  of  the  day. 

This  year  14,938,  or  approximately  16 
r>ercent  of  the  questionnaires  mailed  out, 
were  returned.  I  am  Informed  by  col- 
leagues who  also  circulate  questionnaires 
that  this  percentage  of  return  is  quite 
high,  and  am  highly  gratified  that  so 
m.any  of  my  constituents  responded.  I 
like  to  keep  up  with  the  thinking  of  the 
people  down  home  and  the  use  of  a  ques- 
tionpaire  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
doing  so. 

Tabulation  of  the  ansv^ers  was  made 
by  E>ata  Management,  Inc.,  of  Washing- 
ton, DC,  by  use  of  data  processing 
equipment.  The  results  are  quite  in- 
teresting and  I  believe  representative  of 
the  views  of  the  voters  of  the  district. 
The  full  tabulation  will  follo-w'  but  I 
would  like  to  call  specific  attention  to 
some  of  the  results. 

For  example,  while  47  percent  of  thos^ 
who  answered  the  question  indicated  ap- 
proval of  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia, 
only  4.4  percent  said  they  would  favor 
doing  so  on  credit;  76.8  percent  said  they 
would  approve  a  Federal  income  tax 
credit  or  deduction  for  all  or  part  of  col- 
lege expenses:  and  37.2  percent  would 
extend  the  credit  or  deduction  to  any 
taxpayer  who  pays  the  expenses  of  a 
student — dependent  or  otherwise:  90.3 
percent  feel  that  the  national  debt  Is 
high  enough  already  and  oppose  in- 
creased Government  spending  if  it  would 
require  borrowing  additional  money— 
which  is  substantial  opposition  to  further 
deficit  financing,  and  was  pleasing  to  me 
since  I  have  long  advocated  curtailing 
the  national  debt  during  periods  of  pros- 
perity.   Incidentally,  when  the  question- 
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naire  was  prepared  earlier  in  the  year 
the  naUonal  debt  was  $310  billion,  but 
by  August  25  it  had  climbed  to  $314 
billion. 

To  continue.  70.1  percent  expressed 
opposition  to  increaslrig  the  pay  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  other  officials  and 
employees  of  the  Government.  This  vin- 
dicates my  "no"  vote  on  that  bill.  While 
some  salary  and  pay  adjustments  are  in 
order,  I  could  not  justify  voting  to  in- 
crease the  pay  of  Members  of  Congress 
by  $7,500  at  one  time. 

Only  13.9  percent  expressed  the  feel- 
ing that  our  country's  foreign  policy  is 
succeeding,  while  77.3  percent  answered 
in  the  negative  and  8.8  percent  did  not 
respond  to  that  question. 

Following  are  the  questions  propound- 
ed and  the  answers  by  nimibers  and 
percentages: 

1  (a)  Do  you  approve  this  country  selling 
wheat  to  Russia? 

Tes  (47.2  percent) 7,048 

No   (50.3   percent) 7.517 

No  answer  (2.5  percent) 383 

( b )  If  you  have  answered  yes,  would  you 
fttvor  extending  credit  to  Russia  to  finance 
Euch  purchases? 

Tes    (4  4    percent) 653 

No  (57  percent) 8.510 

No  answer  (38.6  percent) 5,775 

2  Would  you  approve  a  constitutional 
amendment  making  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing permissible  In  the  public  schools  when 
conducted  on  a  voluntary  basis? 

Yes  (91.2  percent) 13,627 

No    (7.2    percent) 1,079 

No  answer   (1.6  p>ercent) 232 

3  Do  you  favor  the  ClvU  Right*  Act  under 
consideration  by  CongresB? 

Tes    (16.1    percent) 2,400 

No    (76.7  percent) 11,450 

No  answer  (7.2  percent) 1.088 

4  Do  you  believe  private  and  parochial 
schools  should  be  Included  In  any  programs 
of  Federal  aid  to  education? 

Yes  ( 14.3  percent) 2,129 

No   (81   percent)  _._• 12,230 

No  answer  (3.8  percent) 579 

5  Would  you  approve  a  Federal  income  tax 
credit  or  deduction  for  all  or  part  of  college 
expenses? 

Yes  (768  percent) 11,472 

No  (20.1  percent) 2,996 

No  answer  (3.1  percent) 470 

6  (a)  Would  you  favor  a  credit  against 
the  tax? 

Yes  (17.9  percent) 2,680 

No  (14.9  percent) 2,226 

No  answer  (67  percent) 10,032 

I  b  1    Would  you  limit  It  to  a  deduction? 

Yes    (529    percent) 7.906 

No  (5  2  percent) 770 

No  answer  (41.9  percent) 6,  262 

ic)  Would  you  limit  It  (credit  or  deduc- 
tion )  to  a  taxpayer  who  pays  college  expenses 
of  a  dependent? 

Yes  (41.3  percent) 6,176 

No    (11.8   percent) 1,767 

No  answer  (46.9  percent) 6,  995 

Id)  Would  you  extend  It  (credit  or  deduc- 
tion) to  a  taxpayer  who  pays  college  expenses 
of  a  student  who  la  not  a  dependent? 

Tes  (37.2  percent) 5.661 

No  (18.1   percent) 2,698 

No  answer  (44.7  percent) 6,679 


7.  The  national  debt  at  the  United  States 
la  now  approximately  $810  billion.  Under 
existing  circumstances,  do  you  t&vor  Increas- 
ing Federal  spending  above  ctirrent  levels 
even  U  It  requires  additional  borrowing? 

Tes  (6.2  percent) 928 

No    (90.8  percent) 13,481 

No  answer  (3.6  percent) 619 

8.  Do  you  favor  a  pay  raise  for  Government 
employees — Including  Cabinet  officers  and 
executive  officials,  Federal  Judges,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress? 

Yes    (21   percent) 3,130 

No   (70.1    percent) 10,466 

No  answer  (8.9  percent) 1,342 

9.  Do  you  believe  our  Goveriunent  should 
agree    to    renegotiate     the     Panama    Canal 

treaty? 

Yes  (40.8  percent) 6,094 

No   (49.1   percent) 7,342 

No  answer  (10.1  percent) 1,502 

10.  On  the  whole,  do  you  think  this  coun- 
try's foreign  policy  Is  succeeding? 

Yes  (13.9  percent) 2,072 

No    (77.3   percent)-- 11,653 

No  answer  (8  8  percent) 1,313 


CCC    Keeping    Lid   on    Wheat    Pricei — 
Kansas  City  Star,  Aupist  30,  1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  3, 1964 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  predicted 
by  those  familiar  with  the  policies  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Free- 
man, he  is  using  every  possible  method 
of  depressing  the  market  price  for  wheat. 
It  is  difficult  to  imderstand  Freeman's 
action,  as  it  is  harmful  to  the  American 
wheat  producer.  An  excellent  article 
concerning  the  administration's  effort  to 
keep  wheat  prices  down  at  the  market, 
written  by  Roderick  Tumbull.  farm  edi- 
tor of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  should  be  of 
interest  to  everyone : 

Action  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion last  week  to  make  Government  wheat 
available  to  mills  against  export  flour  and 
bulgar  at  prices  the  same  as  those  offered 
grain  ex{x>rters  was  taken  at  the  Kansas  City 
Board  of  Trade  as  another  Indication  of  the 
determination  of  the  administration  to  keep 
wheat  prices  down  at  the  market. 

There  would  be  at  least  two  reasons  for 
the  administration  to  want  to  hold  the  line 
on  market  prices.  First,  when  the  wheat 
law  was  passed,  a  tacit  promise  was  made 
that  the  price  of  bread  would  not  be  In- 
creased. The  promise  was  made  on  the  basis 
that  the  new  market  price  on  wheat  plus  the 
70-cent  mill  certificate  would  be  about  the 
same  as  the  market  price  previously.  OrvUle 
L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has 
contended  that  bread  price  Increases  of  re- 
cent days  have  not  been  Justified. 

Second,  a  high  market  price  benefits  the 
farmer  who  did  not  Join  In  this  year's  acreage 
cut  program  Just  as  much  as  the  cooperator. 
Virtually  all  Government  actions  tend  to 
reward  the  farmer  who  cooperates  with  the 
programs. 

As  the  Goverrmient  price  support  func- 
tions, the  price  support  loan  tends  to  put  a 
floor  under  the  market,  while  the  CCC  sell- 


ing price — when  the  Government  is  selling 
freely — ^becomes  the  celUng. 

M.  D.  Hartnett,  president  of  the  board  of 
trade.  Interprets  the  new  COC  policy  on  sales 
to  mills  as  a  mechanism  to  lower  the  celling 
or  at  least  a  method  of  making  It  more  diffi- 
cult fCH-  the  market  to  penetrate  the  celling. 

The  CCC  selling  price,  as  It  Is  normally 
explained,  is  "105  percent  of  the  price  sup- 
port loan  plus  carrjrlng  chargtes."  This 
means  that  tinder  the  law  the  CCC  can  sell 
Its  surplus  wheat  at  105  percent  of  the  loan 
plus  the  monthly  carrying  (storage)  charges. 
The  trade  iisually  speaks  of  this  as  the 
statutory  price. 

The  loan  level  varies  as  to  location  of  the 
wheat.  On  the  average,  the  price  support 
loan  this  year  Is  $1.30  a  bushel  at  the  farm. 
In  Kansas  City,  the  loan  value  Is  $1.53. 
Five  percent  of  this  Is  8  cents.  The  CCC 
carrying  charge  for  1  month  is  l*^  cents  a 
bushel.  It  costs  three-quart«»  of  a  cent 
to  get  wheat  loaded  out  of  an  elevator.  Put 
all  these  together  and  you  have  $1.63>4  a* 
the  cost  of  CCC  wheat  delivered  Into  yovu" 
hands  in  Kansas  City. 

Applying  the  same  formula  at  the  gulf, 
Hartnett  explains,  you  start  with  a  lo&n  value 
of  $1.77.  The  "106  percent  of  the  loan  plus 
carrying  charges"  would  add  9  cents  for  the 
5  percent.  Then  must  be  added  the  l'^^2 
cent  carrying  charge  and  three-quarters  of 
a   cent  loadout  charge.     The  total  becomes 

$1,881/4- 

Under  normal  Interpretation  of  the  rules 
this  would  be  the  statutory  price  at  the 
gulf.  But  the  CCC  has  been  offering  wheat 
for  export  at  $1.71%  cents  at  the  gulf.  Now 
It  makes  the  same  offer  lor  wheat  to  be  used 
In  flour  for  export. 

It  does  this,  Hartnett  explains,  by  vising 
the  statutory  price  In  Kansas  City  plus 
freight  to  the  gulf.  The  Kansas  City  statu- 
tory price,  as  mentioned,  is  $1.68  >4. 

Freight  to  the  gult  (m.  wheat,  under  new 
and  lower  rates  established  July  4,  Is  8V2 
cents  a  bushel.  Add  this  to  the  Kansas  City 
statutory  price  and  you  get  $1.71%,  consider- 
ably less  than  the  price  reached  when  the 
loan  value  at  the  gulf  Is  used. 

Now  both  exporters  and  mills  can  buy 
wheat  at  the  $1.71%  price.  The  tendency 
wUl  be,  Hartnett  said,  for  mills  to  buy  from 
the  CCC  rather  than  farmers — In  other  words 
the  statutory  price  will  function  as  a  celling 
on  the  cash  market. 

All  these  quotations  are  on  No.  1  Hard 
Winter  wheat. 

Don  Smith,  director  of  the  commodity  of- 
fice in  Kansas  City  of  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service,  explains 
that  what  the  CCC  Is  doing  on  Its  sales  is 
to  give  the  mlll«'  ezp>ortlng  flotu*  essential- 
ly an  even  break  with  the  exporter  of  the 
grain. 

When  the  freight  rate  was  cut  in  July  re- 
ducmg  the  rate  to  8V2  cents  a  bushel  on 
wheat  to  the  gulf,  a  similar  cut  was  not  made 
on  flotir.  That  flour  rate  remains  14  >4  cents 
a  bushel  (flour  equivalent).  Therefore,  the 
new  pricing  system  gives  the  flour  exporter 
the  advantage  of  a  price  which  is  about  the 
same  as  If  the  flour  exporter  also  got  the 
freight  rate  reduction.  The  CCC  requires 
that  the  wheat  bought  under  the  new  meth- 
od actually  be  exported  as  flour. 

The  CCC  had  disposed  of  34i'i  mllUon 
bushels  of  wheat  in  the  Kansas  City  area, 
which  Includes  the  gulf  and  the  west  coast, 
from  J\ily  1  to  August  26. 

Incidentally,  the  trade  continues  to  com- 
ment about  the  situation  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  its  every  action,  indicates  it  is 
going  to  keep  a  lid  on  wheat  prices,  yet  at 
the  same  tlihe  farmers  are  holding  tightly 
to  grain  harvested  this  suncmier.  More  has 
been   put   under  loan   than   a  year  ago. 

Some  grain  letters  conunent  that  farm- 
ers apparently  believe  that  before  the  elec- 
tion   the   administration   will    relent    s<Kne- 
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what  and  prices  will  be  allowed  to  rise. 
Others  mention  the  poeslblllty  of  lower 
freight  rates  In  October  and  still  others  sug- 
gest fanners  may  want  to  put  their  wheat 
Income  over  Into  1966.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized, too.  that  not  all  free  wheat  Is  In 
fiirmers'  hands.  Others  also  may  be  holding 
wheat. 


The  Success  of  Ranger  7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  WEAVER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  3,  1964 

Mr.  WEAVER-  Mr.  Speaker.  The  re- 
markable success  of  Ranger  7  has  placed 
our  Nation  in  the  forefront  in  lunar  ex- 
ploration. The  scientists,  technicians, 
and  other  personnel  who  worked  on  this 
project  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  Nation 
for  their  efforts  that  resulted  in  this  mag- 
nificent achievement. 

The  press  in  western  Pennsylvania  has 

praised   the  performance  of  Ranger  7. 

Following  are  some  editorial  comments; 

[Prom  the  TltusvlUe   iPa.)   Herald, 

Aug.  5.  1964) 

The  Moon  at  Clo.se  Kangk 

Men  have  now  seen  their  first  closeups  of 
the  moon's  surfiice — 100  to  1.000  times  more 
detailed  than  any  previously  taken  through 
telescopes — thanks  to  Ranger  7.  The  taste 
of  success  la  partlciilarly  sweet,  for  six  pre- 
vious Rangeia  and  as  many  other  U.S.  space 
vehicles  intended  to  place  a  useful  pay  load 
on  the  moon  or  In  orbit  around  it  had  failed 
In  their  oUsalons. 

The  practical  result  of  the  Ranger  7's  suc- 
cess at  dispatching  thousands  of  lunar  close- 
ups  Is  that  spacemen  are  now  much  closer 
to  knowledge  about  the  exact  nature  of  the 
surfac*  on  which  they  hope  to  place  an 
astronaut  by  1070.  The  area  chosen  for  the 
landing  la  known  to  be  relatively  Bmooth. 
The  unanswered  question  has  been:  How 
smooth?  A  far  better  aiiswer  than  other 
means  had  provided  Ls  available  now.  Land- 
ing gear  to  deal  with  the  anticipated  surface 
can  now  b«  designed  with  much  more  con- 
fldenca  than  before. 

The  Ranger  7  flight  Is  a  fine  feather  in 
America's  spacA  cap.  Its  pictures  of  the 
moon  axe  not  tbe  first  to  be  sent  back  by  a 
space  vehicle:  a  Russian  capsule  dispatched 
some  fuzzy  views  of  the  moon's  dark  side 
from  40,000  mUes  out  in  1859.  But  the 
Ranger  pictures  are  far  superior  to  those. 
Taken  from  a  range  of  1,000  miles  down  to 
almost  the  point  of  Impact,  they  provide 
the  first  close  view  of  the  moon.  Getting 
those  photographs  was  a  remarkable  feat 
that  augurs  well  for  the  success  of  the  first 
manned  lunar  flight  a  few  years  hence. 

(Prom  theMeadvUle  (Pa.)  Tribune] 
Ranges  7  on  Target 

The  success  of  Ranger  7  In  taking  a  series 
of  closeup  pictures  of  the  moon  places  an- 
other feather  in  the  cap  of  the  American 
space  program.  No  other  space  project  has 
yet  probed  the  moon's  secrets  so  minutely. 

An  early  Russian  rocket  missed  Its  target 
but  sent  back  long-distance  photos  of  the 
moon's  dark  side  and  slz  previous  Ranger 
missions  were  unsuccessful,  although  No.  6 
scored  a  bullseye  but  Its  cameras  failed  to 
operate.  But  Ranger  7  has  sent  back  about 
4,000  pictures  which  will  give  scientists  a 
closer  kK*  at  the  moon  than  they  have  ever 
had  and  disclose  Information  requred  before 


an  astronaut  can  be  landed  on  the  moon. 
The  emphasis  assigned  tho  lunar  project 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration has  been  questioned  by  those 
who  contend  that  priority  should  be  given  to 
military  applications  of  space.  But  despite 
some  well-founded  doubts  about  tlie  project. 
Ranger  7'8  success  marks  a  magnificent  step 
ahead  In  the  Nation's  space  and  missile  tech- 
nology. 


Combating:  Poverty  in  the  New  Orleans 
Area 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or    LOUISIANA 
IN  7  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  3. 1964 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  and  proud  of  my  home  city  of 
New  Orleans,  La.,  for  many,  many  rea- 
sons, but  I  am  particularly  proud  of  the 
constructive  and  responsible  community- 
wide  effort  now  being  made  to  Imple- 
ment In  tlie  best  possible  manner  the 
opportunities  provided  by  the  enactment 
by  the  Congress  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  It  is  more  popularly 
termed  the  antipoverty  bill,  designed  to 
help  local  communities  throughout  our 
Nation  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent 
their  own  resources,  both  human  and 
material,  with  the  aid  of  Federal  assist- 
ance, to  combat  poverty  by  striking  at 
the  root  causes  of  this  malady. 

A  group  of  the  New  Orleans  area's 
finest  citizens,  including  governmental, 
business,  and  civic  leaders,  organized 
some  2  months  before  the  passage  of 
this  landmark  legislation  the  New 
Orleans  Committee  for  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Program,  as  the  the  community - 
wide  vehicle  through  which  they  could 
tackle  the  manifold  problems  presented 
by  poverty.  This  outstanding  committee, 
whose  activities  are  being  directed  by  a 
full-time  coordinator.  Mr.  Winston  Llll 
of  New  Orleans,  will  formulate  long- 
range  plans  on  a  communltywide  basLs 
to  fight  poverty  in  the  New  Orleans 
area.  Mr.  Llll  is  a  man  of  exceptional 
experience  and  ability  for  this  task,  hav- 
ing served  for  many  many  years  as 
executive  assistant  to  the  late  deLesseps 
S.  Morrison,  long-time  mayor  of  New- 
Orleans  and  then  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

I  am  confident  that  this  committee 
will  do  a  splendid  job  to  alleviate  ixjverty 
in  my  area  of  the  Nation.  The  anti- 
poverty  bill — a  most  significant  piece  of 
legislation  enacted  by  the  88th  Con- 
gress— provides  (947.5  million  in  Federal 
funds  to  begin  a  nationwide  assault  on 
the  root  causes  of  poverty,  and  the  Con- 
gress is  to  be  commended  for  passing  this 
legislation. 

A  fine  description  of  the  New  Orleans 
committee's  efforts  to  date,  and  its  plans 
for  the  futiire  in  combating  poverty  in 
the  New  Orleans  area,  was  recently  pre- 
sented to  readers  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  by  one  of  that  news- 
paper's reporters,  Mr.  Lee  Stinnett,  in 
a  three-p>art  series  of  stories.  I  am 
happy  to  commend  to  my  colleagues  In 


the  Confess  this  fine  series  of  storlcg 
by  Mr.  Stinnet  which  appeared  in  the 
TImeaKPlcayune  on  Tuesday,  August  3S- 
Wednesday,  August  26,  and  Thursday' 
August  27,  1964.  His  stories  were  by." 
lined  on  page  1  of  the  Picayune  each  day, 
and  Mr.  Stinnett  deserves  a  hearty  salute 
for  his  outstanding  reporting  on  a  timely 
vital  subject  of  .nterest  to  all  citizena  oC 
the  United  States. 

The  newspaper  articles  follow: 
|FVom   the  New  Orleans    (L».)    Tlmes-Pics. 

yune,  Aug.  25,  1SJ64I 
War  om  Poverty — Unit  Formz3>  To  CowsiDn 

SfTcinc  Projicts  rom  N»w  Orleans — Local 

GROtrp    Wnx    Sxek    Funds    Prom    Untib 

Statis— I 

(By  Lee  SUunett) 

While  most  of  the  United  States  was  itiU 
wondering  whether  Lyndon  Johnson  would 
get  his  antipoverty  bill  through  Congr«w,  t 
New  Orleans  committee  had  begun  laying  the 
groundwork  for  possible  application  of  funds 
here. 

Now  over  2  months  old.  the  committee  bai 
organized  Itself  Into  subcommittees  to  con- 
sider specific  projects  for  New  Orleans. 

President  Johnson  signed  the  ♦947J5 
million  Economic  Opportunity  Act  into  law 
Thursday. 

Though  the  committee  has  no  official  sta- 
tus, New  Orleans  Mayor  Victor  H.  Schlro  aaii 
Monday  he  will  act  on  the  recommendatloni 
of  the  committee  and  "get  whatever  we  cu 
for  the  city  " 

The  mayor  announced  he  has  appointed  a 
liaison  man  to  the  committee.  He  said  he 
hiis  taken  no  other  action  on  the  act. 

The  local  group,  which  will  be  called  the 
New  Orleans  Committee  for  Economic  Op- 
portunity Program,  will  provide  the  orga- 
nlzatlon  for  title  11  of  the  new  act,  under 
which  public  or  nonprofit  private  organlia- 
tlons  can  apply  for  funds  to  "mobilize  com- 
munity resources  to  combet  poverty  throufh 
conununlty  action  programs." 

COOBDINATOR     HOLED 

It  has  hired  a  full-time  coordinator,  WlB- 
Bton  Llll,  who  was  an  executive  assistant  to 
deLesseps  S.  Morrison  when  he  was  mayor 
and  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

Llll.  who  recently  met  with  Washington 
offlctails,  began  work  Monday. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  cltlzena 
representing  "most  of  the  major  elements 
of  New  Orleans  that  will  be  affected  under 
the  act,"  according  to  a  spokesman. 

Presently  the  committee  prefers  to  remain 
anonymous,  believing  a  t>etter  idea  of  the 
projects  that  are  most  needed  In  New  Orleans 
can  be  reached  without  the  pressure  of  pub- 
licity. 

riNANCIAL     BACKING 

It  has  received  temporary  financial  backing 
from  a  local  foundation. 

The  spokesman  for  the  group  said  agree- 
ment on  specific  projects  for  New  Orleans 
is  still  to  be  reached. 

"We  don't  want  to  rush  Into  any  recom- 
mendations. We  want  to  hit  at  the  basic 
roots  of  poverty."  he  said. 

The  committee  "may  oonalder"  the  follow- 
ing projects  for  New  Orleans,  he  said,  as  well 
as  other  programs: 

Services  and  activities  to  develop  new  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Strengthening  the  teaching  erf  basic  edn- 
oation  skills,  especially  reading,  writing,  and 
mathematics. 

OtnOANCK     aXRVICKS 

Providing  comprehensive  academic  coun- 
seling and  guidance  services  and  school  soeUl 
work  services. 

Providing  after-school  study  centers; 
after-school  tutoring;  and  summer,  weekend, 
and  after-school  academic  classes. 


Establishing  programs  for  the  benefit  of 
preschool  children. 

Reducing  adult  illiteracy. 

Developing  and  carrying  out  special  edu- 
cation or  other  pn-ograms  for  migrant  or 
transient  families. 

Improving  the  living  conditions  of  the 
elderly. 

Arranging  for  or  providing  health  exami- 
nations and  health  education  for  school  chil- 
dren. 

AID    rOB    HANDICAPPXD 

Relutbilitatlon  and  retraining  of  physically 
or  mentally  handicapped  persons. 

Providing  health,  rehabUltatlon,  employ- 
ment, educational,  and  related  services  to 
young  men  not  qualified  tor  military  service. 

Providing  community  child  care  centers 
and  youth  activity  centers. 

Improving  housing  and  living  facilities 
and  home  management  skills 

Providing  services  to  enable  families  from 
rural  areas  to  meet  problems  of  urban  living. 

Providing  recreation  and  physical  fitness 
lervtces  and  facilities. 

OTHER  crrixs 

New  Orleans  Is  not  the  only  city  making 
plans  to  approach  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion with  applications  for  projects. 

Atlanta,  for  example,  was  ready  on  the  day 
the  President  signed  the  blU  Into  law  to  ap- 
ply for  $1  million  for  specific  programs. 

In  Atlanta,  a  I3-man  city-county  "Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Authority"  had  the  ap- 
proval of  the  city  council  last  week  and 
needed  only  the  expected  recognition  of  the 
county  commission. 

Houston  has  a  "Businessmen's  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Anti-Poverty  Program"  and 
Houston's  Mayor  Louie  Welch  is  accepting 
recommendations  on  job-training  programs. 

The  feeling  among  several  New  Orleans 
committee  members  was,  however,  that  the 
committee  here  is  making  satisfactory  prog- 
ress that  will  assure  the  city  getting  the 
best  possible  program  for  New  Orleans  prob- 
lems. 

Washington  predicts  that  community 
action  projecte  will  begin  in  some  cities  by 
mid-October.  Federal  funds  will  cover  up  to 
90  percent  of  the  costs. 

[From  the  Times-Picayune,  Aug.  26,  1964) 

War  on  Povirtt — Com munitt wink  Attack 
ON  Problems  Is  New  Aim — Unitt  of  Or- 
iF.\Ns  Crvic  Qroups  Planned — II 

(By  Lee  Stinnett) 

Ihe  wiu-  on  poverty  oould  unite  New  Or- 
leans civic  forces  for  the  first  time  into  a 
truly  communltywide  attack  on  local  eco- 
nomic problems. 

If  this  happens,  as  Is  widely  predicted 
among  the  city's  professional  welfare,  civic, 
and  cultural  leaders  concerned,  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  may  have  a  more 
profound  effect  on  New  Orleans  than  any 
immediate  economic  gains. 

It  Ls  believed  by  most  of  the  people  who 
have  been  concerned  with  poverty  In  the 
area  that  the  establishment  of  a  cltywide 
community  action  group  to  implement  the 
act  will  be  the  basis  for  a  more  united  and 
extensive  approach  to  problems  in  the  Im- 
mediate future. 

The  $947.6-million  program,  signed  by 
President  Johnson  last  week,  calls  for  the 
participation  of  freely  formed  citizens'  ac- 
tion groups  and  gives  preference  to  pro- 
grnms  which  Involve  "maximum  citizen  par- 
ticipation." 

NEW    APPROACH 

ly-jng  after  the  act  goes  out  of  effect. 
there  win  still  be  the  effect  of  the  organi- 
zation laid  down  to  Implement  It,"  said 
Germinal  Messina,  district  supervisor  of  the 
Louisiana  Division  of  Employment  Security. 
New  Orleans  has  had  for  many  years  civic, 
welfare,  and  service  organizations  that  have 
bef-n  flghtlng^actlvely  and  Imaginatively — 


the  problems  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Is  concerned  with. 

But  Winston  Llll,  the  newly  appointed  co- 
ordinator of  the  local  cc«nmlttee,  and  others 
say  there  has  never  been  a  communltywide 
approach  to  the  total  situation.  Each  or- 
ganization has  necessarily  had  its  own  field 
and  there  has  been  a  lack  of  coordination 
and  perhaps  some  duplication. 

The  funds  of  the  private  organizations 
have  been  limited.  School  funds  have  not 
been  available  for  the  extensive  adult  educa» 
tlon  and  vocational  training  that  is  needed. 
And  city,  State,  and  Federal "  Governments 
have  been  preoccupied  with  the  necessary 
business  of  providing  and  administering  pub- 
lic welfare  and  public  health  projects. 

NO  MIRACLES 

Under  the  EOA,  the  community  action 
groups  will  present  applications  for  a  local 
program  Since  more  applications  are  antic- 
ipated than  there  will  be  funds  for,  com- 
munities will  probably  comp)ete  with  one 
another  for  the  most  imaginative  program 
giving  the  best  results.  Thus  community 
interest  will  be  stimulated. 

While  a  feeling  of  general  optimism  exists 
among  the  people  concerned  with  the  new 
act.  most  of  them  feel  the  Community  should 
be  warned  not  to  expect  miracles  in  minutes. 

"IfB  not  a  magic  wand,"  said  one  official. 

While  LUl  believes  that  the  city  will  get 
"in  excess  of"  fl  million  to  "fight  the  roots 
of  poverty,"  few  would  hope  the  ills  of  any 
urban  area  could  be  cured  immediately  with 
these  funds. 

Some  communities — New  York  City,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San 
Francisco,  to  name  a  few — have  had  com- 
munltywide groups  fighting  their  problems 
with  local  funds  for  10  years  or  more.  No 
one  would  say  these  cities  have  transformed 
their  areas  of  poverty  into  Utopias. 

PROBLEMS  COMPLEX 

The  problems  of  urban  areas  are  complex 
and  many  are  not  even  fully  understood  yet. 

Some  of  the  problems  have  been  develop- 
ing for  generations. 

They  stem  from  automation,  from  country- 
to-clty  migration,  from  the  dynamic  growth 
and  change  of  the  Nation's  economy  itself, 
and  from  other  factors  that  are  beyond  the 
control  of  the  cities  themselves  and  perhaps 
t>eyond  the  control  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

But  the  problems  exist — even  in  New 
Orleans 

In  the  parish  itself,  according  to  the  1960 
census,  there  are  51,383  families  with  annual 
incomes  of  less  than  $3,000 — the  "poverty 
line"  set  by  the  Johnson  administration. 

In  1964.  $22  million  in  public  welfare  will 
be  doled  out  in  Orleans  Parish,  which  is  con- 
siderably more  money  than  virlll  be  spent  to 
eradicating  the  causes  of  the  need  for  wel- 
fare. 

The  complexity  of  the  problems  was  cited 
by  A.  P.  Stoddard  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  of  New  Orleans,  who  cited  the  water- 
front situation  as  an  example. 

Stoddard  said  there  are  from  6,000  to  6,500 
jobs  each  day  available  for  some  15,000  long- 
shoremen seeking  jobs. 

HIRING    SYSTEM 

Presently,  workers  are  selected  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  each  morning  by  the  dock  fore- 
man. And  the  surplus  workers  are  turned 
away  each  day. 

Though  the  minimum  wage  is  $2.76  per 
hour,  many  of  them  can  work  only  500  hours 
a  year,  thus  falling  well  below  the  pKDverty 
line. 

A  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  study  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  system  of  hiring  be  sta- 
bilized and  that  men  with  longevity  be  pre- 
ferred. The  recommendation  is  a  factor  In 
the  current  negotiations  between  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen  Association  and  the 
N^w  Orleans  Steamship  Association. 


If  the  stabilization  occurs,  Stcxldard  point- 
ed out.  there  wotUd  be  a  great  problem  of 
training  men  thrown  out  erf  work. 

And  the  ills  of  the  longshoremen  not  only 
affect  themselves  an4  4helr  f amlllee.  but  the 
whole  community — as  was  evident  in  a  re- 
cent strike  that  tied  up  the  port  tor  several 
months. 

MEMBERS    LISTED 

Thomas  P.  Godchaux,  temporary  chairman 
of  the  New  Orleans  Committee  on  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  announced  the  names  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  Tuesday. 

They  are: 

Mayor  Victor  H.  Schlro.  city  of  New  Or- 
leans; Thomas  F.  Donelon.  president  of  Jef- 
ferson Parish;  Charles  J.  Eagan,  Jr..  president 
of  the  Jefferson  Parish  Council;  Dr.  Albert 
W.  Dent,  president  of  Dlllard  University;  Dr. 
Homer  L.  Hltt,  president  of  Louisiana  State 
University  in  New  Orelans;  Herbert  E.  Longe- 
necker,  president  of  Tulane  University;  the 
Reverend  Andrew  C.  Smith,  president  of  Loy- 
ola University;  Norman  C.  Francis,  assistant^ 
to  the  president  of  Xavier  University;  State 
Senator  Michael  H.  ©"Keefe;  State  Represent- 
ative Maurice  E.  Landrieu; 

Msgr.  Henry  C.  Bezou,  superintendent  of 
the  Archdiocesan  School  Board;  O  Perry 
Walker,  superintendent  of  the  Orleans  Parish 
School  Board;  Nash  C.  Roberts,  Jr.,  member. 
State  board  of  education;  Matthew  R.  Suth- 
erland, member,  Orleans  Parish  Schcwl 
Board;  Daniel  A.  Ellis,  member,  Orleans 
Parish  School  Board;  Stoddard;  John  F 
Tims,  president  of  the  Times-Picayune  Pub- 
lishing Corp. 

Mrs.  Louis  Abramson,  Jr.;  Dr.  Leonard  L 
Burns;  T.  Sterling  Dunn;  Clifford  F.  Favrot; 
Darwin  S.  Fenner;  Louis  L.  Freeman;  Prank 
Frledler,  Jr.;  J.  Mason  Guillory;  Etevid  Hunt- 
er; Philip  E.  James;  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Kelleher, 
Herman  S.  Kohlmeyer,  Jr.;  Stephen  B.  Le- 
mann;  Harry  McCall,  Jr.;  Lawrence  Merrlgan; 
Mrs.  Leo  Mervls;  Ashton  Phelps;  Roy  M 
Schwaxz;  Edgar  B.  Stern,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Charles 
Stitch;  Daniel  C.  Thompson;  Laurence  M 
Williams;  and  Louis  Johnson,  who  repre- 
sents St.  Bernard  Parish. 

ELLIS    COMMENT 

As  Mayor  Schlro's  liaison  representative 
Ellis  called  the  new  act  "well-intentioned 
and  vastly  humane." 

"It  will  give  every  American  community 
the  opportunity  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  fight  its  own  poverty  and  help  them 
to  carry  out  their  plans.  This  program  asks 
men  and  women  throughout  the  country  to 
prepare  long-range  plans  for  the  attack  on 
poverty  in  their  own  local  conununlties  " 

Llll  will  be  retained  by  his  business  asso- 
ciates while  he  is  serving  as  coordinator. 


[From     the     New     Orleans     (La.)      Times-  . 

Picayune,  Aug.  27,  1964) 
War    on    Poverty — Projects    Will    Empha- 
size Self- Improvement  Work — Upgrading 
Basic  Occupational  Skills  EOA  Aim — III 

(By  Lee  Stinnett) 
When  the  New  Orleans  "war  on  poverty" 
begins — 

Grasscutters    may    find    themselves    being 
trained   as  scientific   "landscape  gardeners." 
Clerks   and  saleswomen    may   be   elevated 
to  stenographers. 

And  people  in  depressed  areas  may  start 
organizing  themselves  into  community  im- 
provement associations. 

The  specific  projects  for  New  Orleans  have 
not  been  determined  by  the  New  Orleans 
Committee  on  Economic  Opportunity  Act 

But  these  ideas,  and  many  others,  have 
been  suggested  by  consultants  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  any  case,  the  projects  will  emphasize 
self -Improvement  within  the  "poverty  group" 
itself.  Handouts  or  the  Imposed  assistance 
by  the  so-called  "do-gooders"  will  be  avoided. 
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CONCEPT    or   ACT    SEEK 

Thta  Ib  the  concept  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  recently  pasaed  by  Congreas 
and  slgniied  by  the  President,  as  Interpreted 
by  the  conununlty's  social  welfare  and  aerY- 
Ice  profasslonaJs. 

The  purpose  of  the  EOA  Is  to  upgrade 
basic  occupational  and  literacy  skills  to  break 
the  "cycle  of  poverty"  that  has  been  per- 
petuated among  a  "sizable  number"  of 
Americana  for  decades. 

Winston  Llll.  coordinator  of  the  New  Or- 
leans committee  for  the  EOA  program,  ex- 
plained the  "cycle  of  poverty." 

"There  are  pockets  of  poverty  within  every 
city  which  tend  to  exist  generation  after 
generation. 

"The  poverty  Is  generally  continued  within 
each  family.  The  children  tend  to  repeat 
the  father's  pattern." 

KXPmTS    STRESS    GOALS 

According  to  the  New  Orleans  experts  and 
profeaslonalB  who  have  been  concerned  with 
poverty,  the  EOA  la  designated  to  attack  the 
cycle  on  the  basis  of  advanced  sociological 
knowledge. 

Albert  O.  Rosenberg,  associate  director  of 
the  New  Orleans  Social  Welfare  Planning 
Council,  said  certain  provisions  of  the  new 
act  are  "very  farslghted." 

He  mentioned  the  clause  that  gives  pref- 
erence to  programs  involving  the  "maximum 
feasible  participation  of  resldenta  of  the 
areas  and  members  of  the  groups  Involved." 

Rather  than  suggesting  outside  control  of 
a  community's  problems,  the  act  gives  maxi- 
mum control — and  responsibility — to  the 
communities    themselves.   Rosenberg   said. 

The  Federal  Government  will  only  provide 
the  funds,  establish  broad  guidelines  and  In- 
.sure  that  projects  w^lth  the  most  promising 
results  are  encouraged. 

"wnX    BX    TAILOR    MADE" 

"Thus  the  program  will  be  tailor  made  by 
tha  local  people.  If  Washington  told  us 
specifically  what  we  would  have  to  do.  It 
probably  wouldn't  work,"  Rosenberg  said. 

He  said  that  the  establishment  of  neigh- 
borhood Improvement  associations  within 
the  poverty  areas  themselves  could  also  be 
started  with  finances  and  leadership  pro- 
vided by  the  act. 

"To  do  something  for  the  poverty  class  Is 
ane — as  far  as  It  goes.  But  do  It  with  them — 
this  is  the  vital  part,"  Rosenberg  said. 

A  key  clause  in  the  EOA  states  that  pref- 
erence will  be  given  to  projects  that  give 
promise  of  having  a  "permanent  effect  on 
the  increase  in  capacity  of  groups  and  in- 
dividuals to  deal  with  problems  without  fur- 
ther assistance." 

The  plan  is  to  train  people  nf  low-income 
proups  In  skills  that  are  needed  In  the  Na- 
tion's economy  and  thus  permanently  affect 
their  self  sxifflclency. 

AVAILABLE      TEAR-ROtTND 

There  are  some  types  of  skilled  and  seraU 
.skilled  Jobs  that  are  available  year-round  in 
the  New  Orleans  area,  according  to  Germinal 
Messina,  district  supervLsor  of  tiie  Louisiana 
Division  Of  Employment  Security. 

"In  some  cases  If  we  had  trained  people,  we 
could  flu  Jobs."  he  stated,  mentioning  a  con- 
stant need  for  stenographers,  engineers, 
draftsmen,   welders   and   machinists. 

"When  people  are  trained  In  these  skills. 
the  act  will  have  the  effect  of  a  general  up- 
grading. Jobs  on  the  bottom  of  the  employ- 
ment scale  will  be  left  vacant  when  p>eople 
move  up,  and  these  can  be  fllled  by  even 
lower-paid  people  and  by  the  unemployed," 
Messina  said. 

J.  Harvey  Kerns,  executive  director  of  the 
Urban  League  of  Greater  New  Orleans,  cited 
a  recent  refresher  course  for  stenographers 
conducted  in   New  Orleans  by  the  league   as 


an  example  of  how  Job-skill  training  projects 
can  work. 

THB     8*     aOLB     BKLMCTBt 

Eighty- Qve  Negro  glrla,  who  were  not  fully 
qxiallfied  as  stenographers,  were  selected  from 
over  300   appilcanu  for  the    13- week  course. 

Most  of  them  were  doing  work  in  small 
businesses,  restaurants  or  at  other  odd  Joba. 
They  averaged  about  926  to  $30  a  week. 

At  the  completion  of  the  course  in  July, 
every  girl  who  passed  the  standard  typing 
requirements  of  60  words  per  minute  was 
placed  In  a  Job. 

And  the  low-pajrlng  Jobs  were  left  vacant 
for  those  who  moved  on  will  be  available  for 
more  people. 

Kerns  said  the  league  has  another  200 
applicants  for  a  slmll£ir  course  to  be  con- 
dTicted  in  the  future. 

SMALL  BUSINESS   LOAN 

To  further  stimulate  the  Job  opportunity 
program,  the  EOA  provides  for  low-Interest 
loans  up  to  925.000  for  small  business  con- 
cerns. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  loans  will  help  busi- 
nesses expand  their  operations  and  hire  more 
employees. 

J.  D.  Henderson,  director  of  the  southern 
division  of  the  National  Small  Business  As- 
sociation, however,  was  not  optimistic  that 
these  loans  would  have  any  large-scale  effect 
in  New  Orleans. 

He  said,  "Prom  past  experience  from  pro- 
grams such  as  this,  the  small  business  per- 
son finds  It  quite  difficult  to  get  the  loans 
that  have  been  advertised." 

He  said  he  would  counsel  businessmen  to 
"do  business  with  the  banks,  because  that  is 
what  banks  are  for." 

He  said  banks  are  more  conservative  and 
give  better  advice  to  businessmen. 

Henderson  stated.  however,  that  he 
wouldn't  "blame  anyone  for  taking  advan- 
tage" of  low-interest  loans  If  they  were  made 
available  and  predicted  that  the  govern- 
ment would  be  "flooded  with  applications." 


What  Next  in  Farm  Lesidation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BATTIN 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  3.  1964 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Norman 
Kraeft,  the  national  agriculture  editor 
for  the  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  on 
August  13,  1964,  had  an  Interesting  and 
informative  program  dealing  with  the 
1965  wheat  program.  The  problem  has 
been  compounded  by  the  Secretai-y's 
failure  to  announce  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram for  1965.  Winter  wheat  farmers 
are  asked  to  sign  up  for  a  program  with- 
out knowing  what  all  will  be  expected  of 
them. 

For  the  Members'  information  I  insert 
the  text  of  Mr.  Kraeffs  broadcast,  the 
"American  Farm  Daily,"  in  the  Record 
following  these  remarks : 

Perhaps  an  accurate  description  of  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Freeman  and  his  associ- 
ates, whose  actions  on  behalf  of  the  former 
seem  to  say  that  the  Government  con  man- 
age the  farmer's  affairs  better  than  the 
farmer  can.  would  be  "The  Dead -End  Kids." 
It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Freeman  is  near 
some  kind  of  a  deful  end  when  the  organiza- 
tion that  has  supported  him  most  consist- 


ently and  vigorously,  the  National  Pmrbm 
Union,  recommends  a  reversal  of  a  malm 
Freeman  action.  Top  offlcials  ot  Ftaami 
Union,  Including  president  James  Pattoo. 
said  y(«t«rday,  "We  are  deeply  disturbed  b> 
the  1965  wheat  program  as  announced  lm% 
week  by  the  US.  Depiu-tment  of  Agriculture 
We  recommend  reversal  of  the  Deparunent'i 
action  on  wheat." 

Now.  Farmers  Union  was  In  the  forefront 
of  those  groups  supporting  Secretary  Pr«e> 
man  in  his  strenuous  last-minute  effort* 
earlier  this  year  to  leapfrog  his  wheat  cer- 
tlflcate  plan  into  law.  The  new  wheat  lav 
has  seen  little  but  trouble  ever  since  It  wont 
Into  effect.  Now.  the  best  that  Mr.  Freeman 
can  muster  for  the  1965  version  of  his  wheat 
program — always  remembering  that  Mr.  Frst, 
man  must  operate  In  the  weighty  shadow 
of  the  Budget  Bureau — has  his  best  frtendj 
telling  him  what  his  enemies  have  been 
telling  him  slx>ut  his  wheat  program  for 
some  time.  Farmers  Union  criticism  of  tbs 
Freeman  move  on  1965-CTop  wheat  pulls  the 
curtains  away  from  the  fact  that  the  Prve. 
msui  wheat  program  is  as  unworkable  as  It  ii 
unpopular. 

Under  Secrcftary  Freeman  during  the  paat 
4  years.  Government  payments  have  np. 
resented  a  growing  share  of  tne  faraMn* 
Income  and  the  marketplace  has  contributed 
a  diminishing  share.  Apparently,  thoufh, 
the  Budget  Bureau  Is  blowing  the  whlstte. 
Where  does  Mr  Freeman  turn  next  to  boIto 
the  farm  problem? 


Poverty  u  Appalackia — I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FLORISA 

IN  Turn  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESKNTATrVBS 

Tuesday.  August  11,  1964 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
1960's,  the  United  States  has  reached  a 
recordbreaklng  level  of  affluence,  but 
many  of  our  people  do  not  even  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  for  a  fair  share  of 
the  .wealth  of  this  country.  The  endemic 
unemployment  and  problems  of  the  Ap- 
palachla  poverty  belt,  and  other  pockets 
of  poverty  throughout  the  United  States, 
cannot  be  ended  by  feeble  and  plecemeaJ 
programs.  It  is  only  possible  to  alleviate 
their  mo6t  egregious  and  obvious  eco- 
nomic problems  by  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive programs.  The  causes  rather 
than  the  effects  of  the  disease  must  be 
treated. 

In  a  recent  series  of  articles  on  Ap- 
palachia  in  the  Miami  Herald,  Lee  Win- 
frey, who  was  born  and  grew  up  In  east 
Tennessee,  graphically  Informed  the  peo- 
ple of  Florida  on  the  scope  of  the  poverty 
problem.  In  the  first  of  a  five-part  series 
on  poverty.  Winfrey  describes  the  dif- 
ficulties encountered  by  a  resident  of 
Appalachia  who  in  50  years  never  made 
so  much  money  that  he  had  to  pay  In- 
come tax.  One  cannot  help  but  specu- 
late on  what  might  have  happened  to 
this  individual  If,  a  half  century  ago. 
President  Johnson's  plan  for  a  Job  corps 
had  been  an  ongoing  program.  Under 
the  President's  proposal,  the  Director  of 
the  OflHce  of  Economic  Opportunity  will 
establish  residential  centers  to  provide 
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young  men  and  women  with  education, 
vocational  training,  and  useful  work  ex- 
perience In  order  to  Increase  their  em- 
ployabllity.  The  bill  is  not  a  panacea, 
but  It  will,  at  the  very  least,  reduce  the 
reliance  of  the  unskilled  on  such  chance 
evcnte  as  Winfrey  describes  in  this 
article. 

The  article  follows: 
Eds  Litm:   Just  Squkaked  by  roB  50  Tkars 
(By  Lee  Winfrey; 

CoNcoaD,  Tkj*n. — I  have  known  Kd  Wal- 
lace all  my  life.  When  I  went  to  work  In 
Washln^^ton.  I  found  out  he  and  I  are  now 
stntlstlcs. 

I  am  a  minor  statistic:  One  of  more  than 
3  million  natives  who  left  the  land  called 
Appalachia  in  tbe  decade  1950-60. 

Ed  is  a  major  statistic:  the  archetype  of 
the  Appaladilan  ttiBt  President  Lyndon  John- 
son wants  to  help. 

Ed  is  68.  He  has  been  wcH-klng  for  more 
than  60  years.  In  not  a  single  of  of  those 
years  did  he  make  so  much  money  that  he 
had  to  pay  an  Income  tax. 

When  I  was  growing  up  in  Concord,  a  small 
east  Tetmeasee  town  15  miles  from  Knox- 
vlUe,  one  of  Ed's  sons  was  my  principal  play- 
mate. I  could  follow  an  uphill  path,  be- 
neath tall  irees  past  banks  of  honeysuckle, 
and   get   to  their  bouse  in  6  minutes. 

It  was  a  two-room  clapboard  house  in  tbe 
center  of  a  fiat,  bare  field.  In  the  back  was 
a  kitchen  about  7  feet  square  and  in  the 
front  was  a  larger  room  where  Ed,  his  wife 
Willie,  and  their  children  lived  and  slept. 

A  kerosene  lamp  furnished  light.  There 
was  neither  rug  nor  radio.  From  a  Elnc 
bucket  Ln  which  a  dipper  floated,  they  drank 
water  carried  several  hundred  yards  from  a 
Bprlng.     In  the  back  there  was  a  privy. 

None  of  this  was  uncommon  In  east  Ten- 
nessee 16  or  ao  years  ago.  In  much  of  Ap- 
palachia.  it  Is  not  rare  today. 

Last  week,  I  vlartted  Ed  for  the  first  time  In 
several  years.  Outwardly,  his  status  seemed 
substantially  improved. 

He  lives  now  in  a  green  and  yellow,  prefab- 
ricated house  that  Is  neat  as  a  pin.  The  yard 
Is  scrupulously  clean,  meticulously  mowed, 
and  the   privy  in  back  is  odorless. 

The  house  is  misleading.  Ed.  as  he  was 
all   his   life,   is   Hving  on   the  brink. 

Michael  Harrington,  whose  book  "The 
Other  America,"  inspired  the  war  on  poverty, 
contends  that  the  poor  have  become  Invisible, 
that  we  no  longer  see  them. 

There  is  some  truth  in  what  he  says.  I 
have  known  Ed  for  more  than  20  years,  but 
until  last  week  I  never  bothered  to  extract 
his  life  story.  I  found  him  to  be  a  case  ex- 
ample of  a  man  who  was  born  poor,  lived 
pcxjr,  and  remains  poor,  a  beleaguered  man 
who  has  spent  his  entire  life  running  to 
catch  up.  - 

Ed  was  one  of  four  children  of  a  laborer 
Who  worked  In  a  Concord  i  tone  quarry  that 
has  long  since  closed.  When  he  was  14  or 
15  years  old  and  in  the  fourth  grade.  Ed  qviit 
school. 

.\  kind  man  named  Will  Hackney  put  Ed 
to  work  In  his  mill  grinding  meal.  "That 
wiks  1910  or  1912,-  said  Ed.  "I  was  a  miller 
fir  almost  20  years." 

The  years  in  the  mill  were  the  best  of 
Ed  .s  life.  He  made  little  money — 60  cents  a 
d;ty  when  he  began,  (1  a  day  when  he  became 
prtiflcient^but  there  were  other  compensa- 
V.ouB.  Years  ago  in  the  middle  South,  em- 
ployers were  paternal.  Will  Hackney  took 
C.I  re  of  Ed. 

When  Ed  married  Willie  in  1917,  "Mr. 
H.-*ckey  went  to  town  (Knoxvllle)  and  got 
my  license."  When  Ed  was  about  to  t>e 
drafted  in  World  War  I.  WUl  Hackney  got 
Mm  a  deferment.      ' 

I  had  to  register,"  Ed  recalls.     "Sam  Cal- 


loway came  and  flUed  my  i>apei«  out  far  bm. 
I  was  21  and  welded  140  pounda.  I  had 
learnt  the  mill  and  oould  handle  the  wheat 
sacks.  Sam  said,  ^hat  you  want  to  }oln?' 
I  said,  'put  down  the  heavy  artlUerles.  I 
want  a  horse  and  a  g\m  and  a  bayonet,  that's 
all  I  want.'  " 

But  WUl  Hackney  said  he  was  sick  and 
couldn't  operate  the  mill  without  Ed.  After 
Ed  was  deferred,  he  consoled  his  young  mill- 
hand  with  tales  of  German  submarine  war- 
fare; 

"He'd  get  the  paper  and  show  me  where 
they  was  slnkin'  them  boats  and  tell  me,  "Ed, 
you'd  have  never  got  across.'  " 

In  1926,  WUl  Hackney  died,  leaving  no 
sons.  Ed  ran  the  mill  for  his  widow  for 
about  a  year,  untU  a  flood  broke  down  the 
wooden  dam  that  furnished  the  mill's  water 
power.  Then  the  mlU  closed  and  the  only 
skill  Ed  kx^w  was  useless. 

He  scraped  together  a  living  as  a  farm  field- 
hand  and  an  odd  jobs  man  for  a  few  years. 
Until  the  New  Deal  instituted  the  Work 
Progress    Administration — the    WPA. 

The  WPA  paid  Bd  30  cents  an  hour — $2.40 
a  day — and  taught  him  a  new  skm:  how  to 
use  a  shovel.  "That's  where  I  lewmt  to 
slope  banks  (Inclines),"  Ed  recalled. 

Ed  stayed  with  the  WPA  5  years,  until 
Queenle  Hobbs,  the  local  constable,  hired 
him  away  for  50  cents  an  hour  to  mow  and 
maintain  Pleasant  Forest  Cemetery  about  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  from  where  my  parents 
live. 

There  Eds  skill  with  the  shovel  proved 
valuable.  Queenle  let  him  keep  the  money 
he  got  from  digging  graves — a  Job  that  took 
about  7  hours  and  paid  $10. 

Bd  stayed  in  the  graveyard  6  years,  en- 
Joying  a  nuxlicum  of  prosperity.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  he  switched  from  roll- 
your-owns  to  "ready  rolls"  (machine-made 
cigarettes) . 

Aging  finally,  past  50,  his  six  children  all 
gone  (five  married,  one  dead),  Bd  changed 
Jobs  again.  A  man  building  a  boat  dock 
hired  htm  to  help.  "That,"  said  Ed,  "is 
where  I  leaj-nt  to  carpenter  and  mason. ~ 

Ed  worked  6  years  for  Bob  Burch  at  $20 
a  week.  Then  he  reached  65,  retlrranent  age, 
and  learned  a  bitter  truth. 

In  all  his  life,  Bd  never  worked  fcx-  a  pay- 
roll-type employer  who  deducted  social  se- 
curity taxes  for  him.  Ed  never  paid  any- 
thing in,  so  he  cant  get  anything  out.  He 
is  Ineligible  for  social  security. 

The  day  I  saw  him,  he  stood  on  the  half- 
acre  of  ground  he  owns,  In  front  ctf  the 
$1,700  house  lias  has  paid  every  penny  for, 
his  wile  in  the  hospital  with  shoulder  trou- 
ble. He  has  never  had  a  bank  accoomt  and 
in  his  billfold  was  a  single  dollar  bill,  folded 
once,  end  to  end. 

He  and  Willie  live  on  old  age  welfare 
checks — $37.90  comes  to  each  of  them 
monthly — and  occasional  dollars  from  odd 
Jobs. 

It  seems  like  a  shame.  Bd  Is  no  John 
Henry,  the  legendary  steel  driver  who  worked 
himself  tr  death  in  Appalachia,  but  he  has 
always  been  busy  at  something. 

Only  once  in  his  Ufe,  during  the  desperate 
depression,  did  he  ever  drink  much,  and 
he  has  never  been  a  gambler. 

All  his  life  he  has  jtmiped  about  like  a 
grasshopper,  learning  whatever  was  neces- 
sary to  get  by.  Now  he  U  at  the  lag  end 
of  his  life  with  little  but  two  skinny  pen- 
sion checks  to  brace  him  against  the  years 
ahead. 

When  I  walked  away  from  him,  oddly,  all 
I  oould  think  of  was  an  Inane  slgnoff  I  had 
heard  from  a  hillbilly  music  dlacjocky  over 
an  Appalachian  radio  artatloci  a  few  days 
before. 

"Keep  smllin',  neighbors"  the  ehea--'cm- 
up  deejay  advised.  "Tbe  win«h1n«  ia  (ood 
for  yore  teetli." 


PoTCfty  in  Appalachia — II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1964 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
May  16  issue  of  the  Miami  Herald,  Lee 
Winfrey's  second  article  on  poverty  in 
Appalachia  describes  how  it  is  possible, 
if  one  possesses  a  special  skill,  to  break 
the  grip  of  widespread  unemployment 
and  the  psychological  inertia  created  by 
interminable  welfare  checks.  Unfor- 
tunately most  people  are  not  gifted  with 
the  special  ability  to  play  the  guitar,  as 
the  protagonist  in  this  story  is.  The  peo- 
ple of  Appalachia,  and  other  underde- 
veloped segments  of  the  country,  must 
be  taught  new  and  diverse  skills  if  they 
are  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be  raised 
to  an  economic  stattis  consonant  with 
the  dignity  of  the  himian  person.  Presi- 
dent Johiison's  war  on  poverty  provides 
that  the  Director  of  the  OflSce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  may  transfer  funds 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  order  to  assist  States  in 
carrying  out  exjjerimental,  pilot,  and 
demoriStration  projects  for  unemployed 
men  and  women  whose  families  are  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  the  "aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children"  program. 
The  particlptants  in  the  pixajects  will  re- 
ceive vocational  training  and  assistance 
in  job  placement.  For  fiscal  year  1965, 
$150  million  is  authorized  for  this  part 
of  the  President's  program.  With  this 
proposal,  we  will  at  long  last  begin  to 
focus  attention  on  helping  the  recipients 
of  welfare  payments  to  end  the  monthly 
wait  for  the  postman  and  actively  par- 
ticipate in  productive,  rewarding  work. 
The  article  follows: 
Doc  Watson  Makes  It  Using  Natural 

Resoubce  ;   Music 

(By  Lee  Winfrey) 

Defp  Gap.  N.C. — "Doc's  not  here."  Rosa  Lee 
Watson  said.  "He's  on  tour  and  won't  be 
back  for  about  10  days." 

The  news  disappointed  me,  for  I  am  a 
sometime  guitar  player.  I  had  driven  over 
the  mountain  from  Knoxvllle  to  hear  Doo 
Watson,  who  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  best 
guitar  pickers  in  aU  of  Appalachia. 

A  New  York  pronjpter  named  Ralp»h  Rinz- 
ler,  making  field  recordings  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  discovered  Doc  in  1960  In  this 
isolated  valley  near  the  North  Carolina-Ten- 
nessee line.  He  put  Doc  on  record  and  took 
him  to  New  Tork  City. 

Doc  needed  little  but  expoeure.  He  was 
already  37  years  old,  a  fully  matured  musi- 
cian at  the  top  of  his  power.  The  so-called 
revival  of  folk  music  didn't  revive  any- 
thing for  Doc:  He  had  known  all  the  songs 
since  childhood. 

"He  left  home  most  recently  In  March,"  his 
wife  said.  His  schedule  included  stope  at 
Purdue,  UCLA,  and  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  two  of  the  moat  ImLportajat  coffeehouses 
on  the  folk  music  circuit — ^the  Second  Fret 
In  Philadelphia  and  the  Oaslight  In  New 
York. 

"He's  been  gone  ao  long  that  Eddy  Merle 
bfic  teamed  to  play  and  he  doesnt  know  a 
thing  alXHit  It."  Mrs.  Watson  aaid. 
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Eddy  Merle  Watson.  15.  Is  the  older  of  Doc'a 
two  children.  He  ha«  Dec's  gilt  for  th© 
guitar:  after  7  weeks  of  practice,  he  already 
plays  better  than  a  teacher  I  once  had  in 
Miami. 

None  of  this  U  unique,  for  Appalachia 
abounds  in  musicians  skilled  upon  the-gxUtar 
and  the  flddle,  the  banjo  and  the  mandolin. 
But  there  is  one  thing  unusual  about  Doc 
Wntson. 

He  has  been  blind  since  the  day  he  was 
born. 

There  are  no  pockets  of  poverty  in  Watauga 
County,  where  Doc  Wateon  lives.  There  is 
only  one  pocket  of  prosperity — the  county 
seat  of  Boone,  a  sximmer  resort  with  a  grow- 
ing vacation  trade  and  an  attractive  State 
teachers  college. 

The  US.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figure 
that  an  annual  wage  of  less  than  $4,000 
means  poverty  for  a  family  of  four.  In 
Watauga  Oounty,  58  percent  of  the  families 
are  making  less  than  $3,000 

Dave  Mast,  the  county  welfare  director,  fig- 
ures that  $400,000  a  year  la  now  being  paid 
out  In  welfare  grants  in  Watauga  County 
Fy>r  .several  years,  Doc  Watson  has  been  get- 
ting some  of  that  help 

"The  policy  used  to  be,"  said  Mrs.  Ruth  D. 
Baker,  "that  when  someone  went  to  work, 
you'd  go  out  and  cut  the  check  off  rl^ht 
away.  That  made  the  program  self-defeat- 
ing, because  many_^ere  afraid  to  go  to  work. 
Now  we  gradually  reduce  the  money,  but 
continue   much  of   the   welfare   program." 

Mrs  Baker  is  a  welfare  caseworker  spe- 
cializing in  dependent  children  She  be- 
lieves that  the  Federal -State  welfare  pro- 
t;riun  Is  greatly  misunderstood. 

"So  many  people  have  an  Idea  that  wel- 
fare is  Just  the  check.  The  check  Is  only  a 
fourth  of  It  The  check  Just  provides  a 
mesisure  of  security  while  you  t^o  to  work 
on  the  real  problem." 

The  "real  problems  '  are  fcnir,  she  believes 
Isolation,  inbreeding.  Ignorance  and  Inertia. 
"Pew  people  know  how  these  mcnintalns 
were  ravaged  during  the  Civil  War."  she 
said  "Both  sides  raided  for  f(xxl  and  horses. 
That  was  when  the  mountain  people  first 
became  suspicious  of  the  outsider— the  'fur- 
riner  '   ' 

Isolated  In  their  coves  and  glens,  the  moun- 
tain people  married  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors Often,  there  was  no  one  around  to 
marry  except  relatives-  a  cousin  or  a  niece. 
The  Inbreeding  produced  congenital  de- 
fects which  run  today  through  many  moun- 
tain bloodlines.  Blindness,  for  example,  runs 
through  the  Watson  family.  Doc's  sister  is 
blind,  too 

For  decades  in  the  mountaln.s,  there  were 
no  8ch(x>ls,  and  even  ttxlay  they  are  Just 
catching  up.  Watauga  County  has  some  good 
schfx>ls  now,  but  many  of  the  children  be- 
gin school  ill -prepared,  handicapped  at  the 
very  start  by  their  poor  lives  at  home,  and 
they  fall  behind  quickly  and  soon  drop  out. 
They  find  little  work  to  he  had  In  Watauga 
County  Boone  has  a  total  of  three  Industrial 
plants,  all  relatively  new  and  all  relatively 
small  Since  the  country  has  a  pop^ilatlon 
of  27  000.  they  do  almost  nothing  to  fUl  the 
treiuhes  of  poverty  In  Deep  Oap  and  Stony 
Pork 

What  IS  left  to  do  is  called,  by  the  bureau- 
crats, "subsistence  farming."  That  means  a 
farmer  whose  hillside  plot  yields  Just  a  few 
more  perks  than  Is  necessary  to  keep  his  fam- 
ily from  starving. 

We  live  now  In  a  charitable  country  where 
It  is  difficult  to  starve.  The  welfare  workers 
win  bring  you  surplus  food.  But  the  dole  is  a 
solution  for  no  one  but  the  most  debased  hu- 
man being,  and  that  worries  welfare  worker 
Fiiith  Baker  very  much. 

We  live  In  a  society  that  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  the  reject,"  she  contends,  "and  yet 
our  society  is  creating  more  reject*  &1I  the 
time" 


Mrs.  Baker  is  well  aware  that  her  clients 
lack  marketable  skills.  But  she  says  further; 
"I'm  frankly  worried  about  automation.  It's 
producing  more  out-of-date  people  all  the 
time.  After  a  while,  where  are  all  these  pecv- 
ple  on  the  sidelines  going  to  get  the  money 
to  buy  what  th©  machines  produce?" 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  recently  an- 
nounced special  plans  for  Watauga  County 
and  the  neighboring  counties  of  Avery, 
Mitchell,  and  Yancey,  which  are  even  pcKjrer. 
Armed  with  $7  million  from  the  Pord  Foun- 
dation and  $2.5  million  from  two  North  Caro- 
lina foundations,  the  State  plans  a  sustained 
atack  on  the  problems  of  the  Blue  Ridge 

Perched  on  a  hillside  above  Wildcat  Road  In 
Deep  Oap  lives  Levi  Ira  Watson,  whose  family 
needs  some  of  that  help 

I^evl  and  Doc  are  doubly  related,  Levi  mar- 
ried Doc's  sister,  who  is  also  Levi's  .second 
cousin.  So  Levi  and  D»x-  are  second  cousins 
and  brothers-ln-Iaw.  t'xi.  Mountain  gene- 
alogies are  often  like  that 

Anyway.  Levi  was  doing  pretty  grxxl  until 
1961  A  tall,  thin  mountaineer  with  a  fourth 
grade  education,  he  was  averaging  $65  to  $70 
a  week  cutting  timber 

Despite  the  demands  of  lO  children.  Levi 
was  stretching  his  money  He  owned  his 
home,  with  a  television  .set  inside,  and  32 
acres  aroimd  it 

Then  one  day  his  p<iwersaw  hit  a  knot. 
Jumped  back  and  hit  him  In  the  groin  He 
went  to  Watauga  Hospital  and  had  a  hernia 
operation.  While  he  was  laid  up  idle,  de- 
generative arthritis,  which  grows  wor.se  when 
a  man  is  inactive,  settled  deep  In  his  bones. 

Now  he  Is  50  years  old.  a  seml-lnvalld  for 
the  last  3  years  He  helps  with  the  family 
garden,  chops  some  of  the  firewood,  and 
shfX)t8  an  occasional  squirrel  to  pad  out  the 
family's  surplus  food  diet  with  a  little  fresh 
meat 

His  wife  makes  pin  money  by  such  devices 
as  "roping,"  Roping  Is  a  mountain  term  for 
making  a  certain  kind  of  Christmas  decora- 
tion 

White  Pine  and  Ivy  ;ire  wrapped  on  wire 
with  string  TTie  maker  gets  $1  75  for  a  dec- 
oration 25  yards  long  It  takes  about  an  hour 
to  rope  that  much  It  may  take  all  day  to 
gather  the  raw  material 

Only  an  Incurable  optimist  would  predict 
a  more  bountiful  future  for  Levi's  10  chil- 
dren The  hardscrabble  land  Isn't  golryg  to 
get  any  flatter  or  more  fertile.  The  local 
timber  industry  la  going  down,  not  up.  New 
industries  are  not  rushing  to  relocate  in  the 
ridges 

The  problems  of  Levi  Watson's  children  are 
shared,  to  a  large  extent,  by  hundreds  of  other 
children  in  these  hills 

Doc  Wilson  Is  beating  the  game,  but  he  Is 
a  decided  exception.  Not  one  man  in  a  mil- 
lion can  play  a  guitar  like  him 

For  most  of  his  neighbors.  Deep  Oap  is  a 
valley  getting  deeper  all  the  time 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FLORnJA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  18.  1964 

Mr.  FASCEaLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
third  article  of  his  five-part  series  on 
poverty  in  Appalachia.  Lee  Winfrey  talks 
with  a  Kentucky  timber  cutter  who  made 
$400  last  year.  The  interesting  thing 
about  this  particular  inhabitant  of  our 
economic  underworld  is  that  he  recent- 
ly hosted  President  Johnson  when  the 


President  visited  Appalachia.  Today 
largely  as  a  result  of  President  Johnson's 
efforts  and  proposals  in  regard  to  pov- 
erty  in  America,  our  poor  are  no  longer 
totally  invisible  members  of  society,  but 
rather  one  of  the  most  intensely  studied 
groups  in  the  country.  It  is  now  time  to 
rationally  and  systematically  apply  these 
studies  and  our  knowledge  of  the  scope 
of  poverty  in  meaningful  and  effective 
programs. 

In  Kentucky  where  the  President  vis- 
ited,  one-third  of  the  labor  force  is  un- 
employed. One  provision  of  the  Presi- 
dent's  plan  would  give  loans  to  small 
businesses  for  training  and  employing 
long-term  unemployed  individuals  or  to 
promote  management  skills.  This  pro- 
posal will  not  solve  the  unemployment 
problem,  but  it  is  one  aspect  of  the  com- 
prehensive campaign  against  all  the  var- 
ious components  of  poverty  which  is 
needed  now.  Mr.  Winfrey's  article  of 
May  17,  frotn  the  Miami  Herald,  follows: 

LB  J    Comes,   Goes,   but  Poverty   Stays 
(By  Lee  Winfrey) 

Inez,  Kt.— For  Tom  Fletcher,  life  is  a  se- 
ries of  accidents  with  him  as  the  victim. 

Sometimes  the  accidents  are  pleasant,  like 
the  visit  of  President  Lyndon  Johnson  to 
his  3-room  hillside  house  last  month. 
Fletcher  has  no  Idea  how  he  was  chosen 

"Two  fellers  from  Palntsvllie  come  here 
about  10  30  or  H  In  the  morning  Said 
he  (the  President)  might  get  here  They 
come  back  about  2  and  said  for  sure  he  was 
comln'.    He  got  here  about  5  o'clock 

Plet<?her  does  not  recall  much  of  the  con- 
versation, 

"It  klnda  shook  a  feller  up  I  tried  to  get 
him  to  take  a  chair,  but  he  Just  set  down 
on  his  hunker.  He  stayed  about  30  minutes  " 
The  Fletcher  porch  has  no  steps  up  to  It. 
but  It  is  very  new.  The  newness  of  the  roof 
beams  glares  at  you.  for  they  have  not  been 
painted.  Fletcher  is  not  exactly  .sure  how 
the  new  porch  got  there, 

"Some  way  it's  through — through  the 
President,  some  way.     Through  Kennedy," 

"The  housing  program.  I  guess  you'd  call 
it."  his  wife  explained. 

In  the  wooden  house  overlooking  Rock- 
castle" Creek,  President  Johnson  left  hope, 
but  little  else.  For  the  Fletchers,  nothing 
b;islc  has  changed 

They  still  subsist  on  Government  surplus 
food.  "We've  been  gettin'  them  since  they 
been  given'  'em  out,"  Mrs.  Fletcher  said 

Work  Is  still  hard  to  find  Fletcher,  a  38- 
year-old  timber  cutter,  made  $400  last  year 
Since  the  President  left,  he  has  worked  4  more 
days  and  made  16  more  dollars 

Martin  County  Is  a  hard  place  to  find  work 
It  Is  desperately  poor,  the  only  county  In 
Kentucky  without  a  radio  station  or  a  news- 
paper, either  dally  or  weekly  There  is  no 
hospital,  either  A  third  of  the  labor  force 
Is  unemployed 

Prom  Fletcher's  front  porch,  you  can  see 
seven  other  hotises  In  only  one  of  them  is 
there  a  man  with  a  Job.  "If  you  get  any 
work  around  here,  you  have  to  go  off."  said 
Fletchers  brother,  Henry.  26 

Henry  Fletcher,  a  carpenter  works  In  Ohio 
sometimes  "I've  been  back  from  Columbus 
since  December."  he  said.  I  was  back  up 
there  liist  week,  but  couldn't  get  any  work  " 
President  Johnson  left  the  Fletchers  with 
the  admonition  to  "keep  those  kids  In  sch(X)l  ' 
He  meant  five  of  the  eight,  since  the  two 
oldest  quit  l>efore  he  came  and  another  is  too 
young  to  go 

The  day  I  was  there,  all  five  were  in  Grassy 
Elementary  School  2  miles  up  the  road  The 
oldest.  Harold.  15.  is  in  the  fourth  grade. 
the  hlgh-wat«r  mark  for  each  of  his  parenU. 
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In  return  for  keeping  their  promise  to  him, 
the  Fletcher*  liave  a  childlike  faith  that 
Johnson  wUl  do  something  for  them  and  for 
Appalachia.  "He  aeems  like  a  good-hearted 
man,"  Mra.  Fletcher  said. 

They  have  few  suggestions  as  to  what  won- 
ders the  President  might  work.  "Some  kind 
of  a  little  factory,  maybe,"  Mrs.  Fletcher 
said. 

Her  husband  thought  for  a  mcnnent  or 
two.  "Yeah."  ha  said  finally,  "Yeah,  that's 
good." 

Farther  eouth  In  Kentucky,  In  his  law  olTice 
in  Whltesbtirg.  Harry  M.  Caudlll  is  less  cer- 
tain that  effective  help  is  on  its  way. 

Caudlll.  42,  a  former  State  representative, 
ts  the  author  of  "Night  Comes  to  the  Cumber- 
lands,"  a  widely  read  history  of  eastern  Ken- 
tucky. Hl8  iKxA,  published  last  year  with 
an  introduction  by  Interior  Secretary  Stewart 
L,  Udall.  Is  a  bitter  attack  on  the  land  com- 
panies, the  timber  companies  and  the  coal 
operators,  whom  Caudlll  accuses  of  looting 
eastern  Kentucky  and  leaving  It  impover- 
ished. 

"Timid"  is  the  word  that  Caudlll  applies 
to  the  program  drawn  up  by  the  President's 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission.  "It  won't 
arouse  much  support  from  liberals  and  It 
shouldn't  draw  much  opposition  from  con- 
Eervativee."  he  said. 

The  program  calls  for  spending  $228  mil- 
lion In  the  first  year,  with  $90  million  of 
that  for  roads.  "We've  been  promised  roads 
before  as  the  solution  to  our  ills,"  said 
Caudlll.    "They  never  are." 

The  Commliwlon'B  03-page  report,  issued 
last  month  after  a  1-year  study,  earmarked 
$3  million,  for  a  study  ot  the  coal  industry. 
At  the  Insistence  of  Pennsylvania  Got.  WU- 
licim  Scranton,  another  10  million  was  added. 
CaudUl's  attitude  toward  the  Commission's 
coal  policy  bordera  on  contempt. 

"After  a  year  of  study,  it  calls  for  another 
study.  That  U  the  course  that  weak  men 
take  when  confronted  with  a  demanding 
problem. 

"The  whole  study  proceeds  on  the  basts 
that  most  people  In  Appalachia  are  farmers," 
he  said.  "In  eastern  Kentucky,  Weet  Vlr- 
giiUa,  and  western  Pennsylvania,  that  Lb  not 
true.  The  people  here  are  unemployed  coal 
miners.     Industrial  workers,  not  farmers." 

President  Johnson.  In  a  recent  Bp>eech, 
warned  buslnesemen  that  they  faced  a  pos- 
sible revolution  if  they  did  not  solve  the 
problem  of  poverty.  The  comment  drew 
much  scoffing,  but  Caudlll  takes  the  jxwsi- 
biiity  quite  seriously. 

The  coal  Induatxy  is  the  first  in  this  coun- 
try to  be  completely  dislocated  by  automa- 
tion." he  said.  "Other  Industries  are  going 
t..-)  follow.  If  we  don't  solve  the  problem  of 
obsolete  workers  In  this  Industry,  it  is  going 
to  multiply  our  problems  later. 

'In  1063-63.  we  had  near  anarchy  in  east- 
ern Kentucky.  You've  heard  of  the  roving 
pickets.  "Itiey  were  nothing  more  than  big 
bfinds  of  men  going  about  trying  to  compel 
the  coal  Industry  to  employ  them.  It  was  a 
form  of  revolt,  revolution  In  its  incipient 
st^ige." 

Apptalaohia  Is  big.  as  large  as  California, 
with  15  million  people  in  it.  Along  the 
spine  of  the  mountains  from  Pennsylvania 
.■jovith  to  Alabama,  one-third  of  the  famlllefi 
live  on  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 

The  novelist  Thomas  Wolfe,  who  came  from 
.Xppalachla,  wrote  once  about  the  region: 

It  is  the  place  of  autumnal  moons  hung 
low  and  orange  at  the  frosty  edges  of  the 
pines:  It  is  the  place  of  frost  and  sUence;  of 
the  clean  dry  shocks  and  the  c^ulenoe  of 
eui^rmous  pumpkins  that  yellow  oti  hard 
clotted  earth:  It  Is  the  place  ot  the  stir  and 
feathery  stumhle  of  the  bens  upon  tiielr 
rcHMts;  the  frosty,  broken  barking  of  the 
clogs,  the  great  bam -shapes  and  solid 
f<hadowB  In  the  running  sweep  of  the  moon- 
whited  countryside,  the  walling  whistle  of 
the   fast   express. 


From  Ines  south  to  Deep  Oap,  some  are 
wondering  if  this  Is  the  year  when  the  train 
of   plenty   starts  stopping  for  them. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  18.  1964 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mis- 
eries of  poverty  are  manifest  in  many 
ways  and  wliat  is  a  tragic  personal  event 
can  also  be  a  catastrophe  for  the  com- 
munity. Individual  unemployment  be- 
comes compounded  among  the  citizens  of 
an  area  and  ghost  towns  start  to  appear. 

The  fourth  article  by  Lee  Winfrey  in 
the  May  18  issue  of  the  Miami  Herald's 
series  on  poverty  in  Appalachia  tells  the 
story  of  a  little  mining  town  In  Tennes- 
see which  is  typical  of  all  coal  towns  in 
the  poverty  belt.  Once  a  pro6E>erous 
company  town,  it  is  now  at  less  than 
one-eighth  of  its  peak  population  be- 
cause the  company  closed  down  its  op- 
erations. 

President  Johnson's  program,  which 
aims  at  changing  the  basic  structure  of 
F>overty  insetad  of  dealing  only  with  one 
or  two  Isolated  aspects  of  it.  calls  for 
community  action  programs  to  save 
towns  like  the  one  talked  about  in  this 
article.  Education,  employment,  job 
training  and  counseling,  health,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  housing,  home 
management,  and  welfare  would  all  be 
aided  through  Federal  grants  to  States 
and  communities  to  help  them  mobilize 
and  utilize  public  and  private  resources 
in  the  war  on  poverty.  Technical  as- 
sistance in  preparing  and  administering 
community  action  programs  is  also  pro- 
vided for  in  these  proposals.  Maximum 
possible  participation  by  local  residents 
is  stressed  to  help  the  poor  not  only  to 
raise  their  own  individual  standards  of 
living,  but  also  to  substitute  a  totally 
human  environment  for  the  awful  en- 
vironment which  now  exists  in  so  many 
places. 

The  President's  program  is  a  first  deep 
breath  In  the  resuscitation  of  our  dying 
communities. 

The  article  follows : 
Once    Booming    Coal    Centek    Now    Ghost 
Town 

(By  Lee  Winfrey) 

Prumen.  Tknn. — Charles  Cross.  61,  looked 
down  at  the  valley  where  he  spent  half  his 
Ufe  and  said,  "It's  a  ghoet  town." 

Charles  Cross,  who  Is  my  tincle,  worked  32 
years  In  this  mining  camp  set  squarely 
on  the  border  between  east  Tennessee  and 
southeastern  Kentucky.  He  left  10  years 
ago  and  since  then  almost  everyone  else  has 
moved  out,  too. 

The  story  of  Pruden  is  the  story  of  coal. 
It  Is,  in  many  ways,  a  melancholy  tale. 

Uncle  Charles  was  a  sophomore  studying 
agriculture  at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
when  his  uncle.  C.  A.  Grlfflth.  Invited  him  to 
come  and  work  In  Pruden.  Griffith  was  the 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  Pru- 
dent Coal  A  C<Ae  Co^  which  built  and  owned 
the  town. 

The  year  was  1922.     "I  went  to  work  load- 


ing  coal.    $0.04   for    an   8-hotir   day."   Uncle 
Charles  recoUected. 

An  underground  coal  mine  begins  at  the 
driftmouth,  which  is  the  hole  In  the  ground 
where  the  miners  enter,  and  It  ends  at  the 
coal  face,  where  the  highest-paid  miners 
work    at    the    most    dangerous   Job. 

There,  miners  with  a  mechanical  cutter 
tear  away  the  coal  in  a  narrow  band  along 
the  floor  level.  When  they  are  through,  the 
coal  seam  hangs  in  a  great  block,  clinging 
to  the  celling  with  a  trench  cut  out  beneath 
It. 

Holes  are  drilled  in  this  coal  face  Powder 
charges  are  stuffed  in  the  holes.  When  they 
are  ignited,  in  a  process  called  "shooting 
the  coal,"  the  coal  is  blasted  loose  and  ttim- 
bles  down  in  a  glittering  heap. 

Uncle  Charles  was  one  of  the  loaders  who 
shoveled  up  this  coal  into  little  gondola  cars 
which  carried  it  to  the  drlftmouth.  For  his 
wage  of  $5.94,  he  shoveled  about  10  tons  a 
day. 

Then  he  went  back  to  Lexington,  passed 
an  examination  and  became  the  foreman  of 
the  Back  Creek  mine.  From  there,  he  ad- 
vanced to  superintendent,  the  working  exec- 
utive in  charge  of  all  six  m^lnes  In  Pruden. 

I  remember  those  times,  visiting  In  Pru- 
den as  a  teenager  and  seeing  Uncle  Charles 
come  home  at  night.  It  was  bard  to  think 
of  him  as  an  executive.  He  wore  a  miner's 
helmet,  with  a  little  electric  lamp  In  the 
front  that  always  fascinated  me.  and  his 
face  was  silted  and  dark  with  layers  of  coal 
dust,  like  a  blackface  minstrel  with  a  not 
quite  completed  makeup  Job. 

I  did  not  know  It  then,  but  the  Pruden 
mines  were  already  going  down.  During  the 
peak  years  of  the  late  1980's  and  the  early 
I940"s.  the  Southern  Railway  carried  an  aver- 
age of  almost  2.000  tons  a  day  away  from 
the  Pruden  mines.  Some  600  men  worked 
"under  the  hill"  mining  the  coal,  and  an- 
other 125  or  so  outside. 

In  the  narrow  valley  between  the  high 
ridges,  2,500  people  lived.  They  lived  in 
houses  rented  from  the  company,  and  they 
shopped  at  commissaries  the  company  owned. 
The  company  ran  the  town. 

Then  two  things  began  to  happen  at  once. 
The  United  Mine  Workers  began  to  push  the 
wage  scale  up  past  $20  a  day,  and  the  coal 
seams  began  to  grow  narrower.  Labor  costs 
rose  as  the  remaining  coal  deposits  shrank. 

By  1954.  a  year  of  Elsenhower  prosperity 
for  most  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  Uncle 
Charles  could  see  the  handwriting  on  the 
coal  face.  "I  decided,"  he  said,  "that  I  had 
better  get  out  while  I  coxild." 

Now  he  travels  through  east  Tennessee, 
southeastern  Kentucky,  and  north  Georgia, 
selling  dynamite  to  strip  mine  operators, 
roadbullders,  and  construction  men.  Last 
week,  he  drove  me  back  to  Pruden  for  a  visit 
to  his  old  hometown. 

Only  about  30  miners  work  there  now.  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  boomtlme  work  force. 
Represented  by  the  Southern  Miners  Union, 
whose  wage  scale  Is  well  below  the  UMW's. 
they  toil  for  a  small  comp€Lny  which  began 
local  operations  only  2  months  ago. 

Only  300  people  live  In  the  whole  town 
now,  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  peak  popu- 
lation. A  few  stni  mine  coal,  two  or  three 
try  to  farm  the  steep  ridges,  a  handful  en- 
Joy  UMW  retirement  checks,  several  draw 
social  security. 

Unlike  many  Kentucky  comp>anies.  Pruden 
Coal  &  Coke  bent  considerable  effort  to- 
ward finding  new  Jobs  for  Its  men  when  it 
closed  down  in  1957.  "I  wrote  letters  for 
weeks  to  Michigan  and  Ohio."  said  H,  D 
Gross,  the  company's  oldtime  bookkeeper, 
who  lives  now  beside  the  abandoned  main 
commissary,  '"rhat's  where  you'll  find  the 
Pruden  young  folks  now." 

Hardly  one-fifth  of  the  old  coal  camp 
houses  are  still  standing.  When  the  mines 
closed,  the  land  company  (which  owns  the 
top   of   the   ground   and  leased   the   mineral 
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righta  to  the  coal  company)  dismantled  all 
the  empty  houses.  Young  trees  grow  now 
where  houses  stood. 

la  the  best  of  times,  there  was  never  any- 
thing In  the  "business  district"  except  one 
theater,  one  cafe,  one  babershop  and  one 
service  station.  They  were  all  In  one  build- 
ing. Last  week  all  were  closed  and  work- 
men   were    tearing    down    the    building. 

It  Is  not  bard  to  foresee  the  day  when 
there  will  be  nothing  In  the  valley  but  trees 
and  brush,  and  Pruden  only  a  memory  In 
the  minds  of  a  few  Kentucky-bom  rubber 
workers  In  Akron  or  auto  workers  In  Detroit. 

At  that,  the  valley  Is  lucky.  For  In  the 
ridges  round  about,  the  strip  miners  are  at 
work 

Uncle  Charles  Is  a  rather  fatalistic  man 
and  the  strip  mining  doesn't  seem  to  bother 
him  much.  He  seenas  to  accept  It  as  Just  an- 
other branch  of  the  coal  business. 

It  bothers  me.  Strip  mining  is  ugly  and  I 
don't  see  how  anything  worse  could  happen 
to  the  land. 

In  strip  mining,  the  operators  don't  tunnel 
Into  the  mountains  and  bring  the  coal  out. 
With  bulldozers,  they  simply  rip  off  the  top 
or  side  of  the  mountain  and  lay  the  coal 
bare.     It's  cheaper. 

Except  that  It  ruins  the  land.  Down  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  tumble  the  hardpan 
clay,  the  slate  and  shale  t<5rn  up  by  the 
'dozers.  Inert.  It  Ilea  barren  until  rainwater 
washes  It  down  to  clog  the  mountain 
streams 

Throughout  southeastern  Kentucky,  the 
pattern  la  much  the  same.  The  big  oper- 
ators are  gone  or  going,  moving  out  to  west 
Kentucky  where  the  coaJ  seams  are  still 
thick.  The  T7MW  Is  not  even  a  shadow  of 
its  old  self,  beaten  by  the  nonunion  oper- 
ators taking  advantage  of  surplus  labor. 
Along  the  ridges,  scars  open  up  as  the  strip 
mines  proliferate. 

Pruden  la  lucky.  One  of  the  better  com- 
panies came  there  and  went,  and  now  It  Is  a 
ghost 


Poverty  in  Appalachia — V 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLoaroA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  18.  1964 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  histori- 
cally the  United  States  as  a  Nation  has 
literally  g^rown  with  its  roots  in  the  soil. 
Farm  life  has  always  been  held  as  an 
ideal  of  the  American  way  of  life.  But 
we  are  in  a  new  age  today,  and  hard 
toil  in  the  fields  will  not  produce  a  good 
living  all  the  time. 

Agriculture  has  been  tran.sformed 
since  World  War  II  ended.  The  mech- 
anization of  farming  has  sent  many  peo- 
ple to  the  cities,  but  it  has  also  left  be- 
hind a  peculiar  group — the  property- 
owning  poor.  These  people  live  on  their 
small  plots  of  land  in  a  harsh  and  bitter 
poverty 

In  the  last  of  a  series  of  five  articles  on 
Appalachia  in  the  May  19  issue  of  the 
Miami  Herald,  Lee  Winfrey  points  out 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  rural 
poor;  It  IS  hard  for  them  to  leave  their 
homes  in  the  coimtry.  Not  only  do  they 
have  no  place  to  go  or  know  how  they 
would  get  there  if  they  did.  but  their 
spirit  is  sapped  by  the  simple  struggle  for 
survival. 


President  Johnson's  war  on  poverty 
includes  a  program  for  the  rural  poor 
consisting  of  loans  to  individuals  and 
corporations.  The  money  could  be  used 
to  acquire  land  and  redevelop  it  into  fam- 
ily farms  and  to  operate  and  improve 
family-sized  farms  by  provisions  for 
fences,  farm  buildings,  water  develop- 
ment, and  other  facilities.  Grants  of  up 
to  $1,500  could  be  authorized  to  low- 
income  rural  families  if  the  money  was 
likely  to  produce  a  permanent  increa.se 
in  their  income. 

Although  the  program  will  not  put  an 
end  to  farm  poverty.  Congress  and  the 
country  cannot  expect  to  reap  the  har- 
vest of  a  healthy  America  in  the  future 
unless  they  sow  wisely  today  by  planting 
the  seeds  embodied  in  the  President's 
proposals. 

The  article  follows: 

Harlan   County   Exists  on    Dole 
(  By  I,ee  Winfrey  i 

Harlan.  Ky  In  Harlan  County,  Chrl.st- 
mas  comes  r.2  tlmos  a  year  It  comes  on  the 
third  day  of  each  month  and  they  call  It 
"blue  check  day" 

Uncle  S<un  Is  the  Santa  Claus  and  he  sends 
his  gifts  In  plain  brown  envelopes.  His 
presents  are  welfare  checks  aid  to  the  old. 
aid  to  the  blind  and  disabled,  aid  to  de- 
pendent children 

On  blue  check  day  in  May,  In  this  min- 
ing town  of  4.200  the  Hiirlan  National  Bank 
cashed  1.794  welfare  rhecks  worth  >84.- 
957.07.  There  Is  another  bank  In  town  and 
numerous  storekeepers  who  will  take  a  Gov- 
ernment check  as  quick  as  a  dollar 

Harlan  County  Is  a  county  on  the  dole 
Many  people  here  are  resentful  and  they 
would  rather  work,  but  there  Is  nothing  for 
them  to  do 

Harlan  sits  on  top  of  some  of  the  richest 
coal  beds  In  the  world  Since  the  first 
loaded  railroad  car  was  shipped  out  In  1911, 
more  than  500  million  tons  have  been  dug 
out  of  the  Harlan  County  hills  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  2  billion  tons  are  left 

The  coal  Industry  Is  sick  Harlan.  Us  step- 
child. Is  enfeebled,  too 

Two  sets  of  figures  sum  up  the  story 

In  1942.  the  cotmty's  peak  year.  12,500 
miners  produced  14.740,796  tons.  Last  year, 
armed  with  new  machines  that  threw  hun- 
dreds of  their  fellows  out  of  work.  3.171 
miners  dug  out  5.820.200  tons — the  smallest 
production    In    Harlan   County   since    1920 

The  other  set  of  figures  relates  to  popula- 
tion. In  1950,  there  were  72,000  people  in 
Harlan  County.  By  1960,  there  were  only 
52.000  The  able  bodied  and  the  capable 
are  leaving  Stranded  behind  are  the  old. 
the  crippled,  and  the  very  young 

TVA     AMONG     THOSE     DLAMKO 

Everyone  blames  everyone  else  The  coal 
operators  blame  the  United  Mine  Workers  for 
pushing  the  wage  scale  up  to  1125  a  week. 
We  are  the  only  Industry  put  under  the 
thumb  of  a  dictatorial  union."  say  C.  D,  Mc- 
Dtrwell,  president  of  the  Harlan  County  Coal 
Operators  Association 

The  miners  blame  Uie  big  raU  mines  for 
closing  down,  and  the  smaller  truck  mine* 
f<jr  refusing  to  pay  the  UMW  scale.  "I 
wouldn't  swap  the  UMW  for  all  of  'em."  says 
Jess  Kinder,  65,  who  Idles  now  on  the  court- 
house steps,  shored  up  by  $206  a  month  from 
social  security  and  the  UMW  retirement  fvuid. 

The  operators  point  to  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  beloved  in  Tennessee  for  mak- 
ing the  ravaged  hillsides  green,  now  often 
cursed  In  souUieastem  Kentucky  as  ttie 
scourge  of  the  coal  Industry. 

"TVA,  buying  20  mllUoQ  tons  a  year  for 
Its  steamplants.  Is  ttM  biggest  single  ootd 
purchaser    In    the    eountrr.**    said    operator 


McDowell  "They've  forced  the  price  of  cotl 
down  a  dollar  a  ton  cheaper  than  it  ww 
10  years  ago.  If  TVA  had  never  exUted,  th* 
coal  operators  would  be  at  least  a  bllUon 
dollars  richer" 

In  their  box-like  coal  camp  house.s,  the 
Idle  miners  care  less  and  less  alxiut  Uie  f  utUe 
argtunent 

In  1959  and  again  in  the  bitter  winter  of 
1962-63,  violence  erupted  In  the  coal  fleldj 
beatings  and  shootings  and  dynamltliigs  u 
roving  pickets  attempted  to  fort?e  the  non- 
union operaU>rs  to  pay  the  UMW  scale  and 
the  40-cent6-a-ton  royalty  to  the  UMW  r«. 
tlrement  fund 

They  failed  Now  the  UMW,  pointing  to 
a  slump  In  welfare  payments.  Is  selling  the 
last  of  the  10  fine  hospitals  It  built  In  eastern 
Kentucky  to  care  for  Its  men.  Abandoned  by 
their  last  friend,  many  old  miners  feel  no 
KuUt  as  they  take  all  they  can  get  from  the 
Government. 

A  FEW  MINERS  FIND  WAT  OITT 

Commonly  expressed  In  the  ooal  region  U 
the  thought  that  many  of  theee  men  will 
never  work  again.  For  the  real  villain  In 
the  coal  industry  Is  an  Innocent  bystander: 
the  American  homeowner.  He  simply  doesn't 
want  to  heat  his  home  with  coal  any  longer. 
He  uses  oil  or  gas. 

Harlan  Is  a  one-Industry  town.  There  is 
nothing  In  these  bleak  hills  but  coal.  Down 
at  the  county  employment  service  office.  2.1M 
people  signed  up  In  March.  The  ofBce  found 
work  for  69  of  them— mostly  on  the  unem- 
ployed parents  program,  a  roadside  make 
work  project  that  pays  $1  an  hour. 

Here  and  there,  encouragingly.  Is  a  man 
finding  a  way  to  help  himself  One  U 
Howard  Brewer.  49.  of  nearby  Cawood,  a 
miner  for  26  years 

Brewer  was  once  a  local  imlon  officer  for 
the  UMW.  once  a  roving  picket,  too.  "I  quit 
when  they  took  my  hospital  card  November 
a  year  ago,"  he  said.  "I  was  working  In  a 
truck  mine  where  they  weren't  paying 
royalty" 

In  a  sort  of  secondary  boycott,  the  UMW 
would  punish  negligent  truck  mines  by  Uk- 
Ing  from  the  miners  the  cards  which  entitled 
them  to  care  at  the  big  UMW  hospital*. 
Implicit  was  the  assumption  that  the  miners 
would  then  force  their  bosses  to  cough  up. 

Often,  It  didn't  work  that  way.  The  op- 
erators simply  hired  other  workers,  leaving 
the  strikers  with  neither  Job  nor  union 

After  7  or  8  months  of  Idleness.  Brewer 
found  a  way  out  down  at  the  Harlan  area 
vocational  school.  The  Federal  Government 
has  financed  this  program  for  the  past  2 
years  through  the  Manpower  Defense  Train- 
ing Act  and  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration 

There  Brewer  Is  learning  to  be  a  mine 
machine  repairman,  learning  how  to  fix  the 
automatic  loaders,  the  shuttle  cars,  and  the 
cutting  machines  that  make  the  mines  go 
t<xlay.  As  human  miners  grow  Increasingly 
obsolete,  men  to  fix  the  machines  become 
more  valuable. 

Even  so.  Brewer  says,  "I  figure  I'll  have 
to  leave,  where.  I  don't  know  I've  got  hopes 
they'll  help  ujb  some  here.  Its  an  evident 
fact  men  our  age  have  got  to  have  help  I've 
been  In  Indiana  as  long  as  3  weeks  hunting 
work,  and  always  lost  out  on  account  of  my 
age." 

HARD  Tt3  LEAVE  HARLAN  COUNTY 

For  many,  Harlan  County  Is  a  hard  place 
to  leave.  The  hills  seem  very  tall  and  the 
roads  leading  out  are  narrow.  "The  welfare" 
Is  like  a  dnig.  sapping  the  spirit  sind  the 
energy  of  those  who  accept  It.  The  back- 
wardness and  Isolation  of  the  region  are 
often   pathetic. 

One  evening  I  drove  out  through  Clover 
Fork,  east  of  Harlan  toward  Evarts.  It  Is 
dark  and  bloody  ground:  At  ETvarts  In  1931. 
company  giiards  and  miners  fought  the  first 
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gunbattle  in  the  UMW's  violent,  years-long 
drive  to  organlEe  the  Harlan  cocUflelds. 

Four  people  were  going  up  the  road  In  the 
gathering  dusk;  an  old  woman,  an  old  man 
with  a  baby  In  bis  arms,  and  a  teenage  boy. 
They  were  going  to  Wednesday  night  prayer 
meeting,  a  Baptist  tradition  through  most 
of  Appalachia. 

I  stopped  and  gave  them  a  ride  and  when 
they  got  in,  I  moved  some  things  over  into 
my  lap  to  make  room  for  them.  Among 
the  Items  was  a  common  service  station 
road  map. 

The  boy  pointed  to  the  map  "That's  what 
you  use  to  tell  where  you're  goln".  ain't  It?' 
he  said. 

I  thought  he  was  making  some  kind  of  a 
Joke.     I  laughed  and  said  yee. 

Then  he  said.  "That's  the  way  my  brother 
Jimmy  does,  too."  And  I  realized  he  wasn't 
Joking  and  I  stopp>ed   laughing. 

An  ordinary  road  map.  the  easiest  way  to 
learn  how  to  get  out  of  Harlan  County,  was 
a  magical  mystery  to  him. 


Sargent  Shriyer's  New  Challenge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  September  2.  1964 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
Indeed  fitting  that  President  Johnson 
chose  Pefice  Corps  Director  Sargent 
Slirlver  to  lead  the  fight  against  poverty 
In  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Shriver's  career  has  been  charac- 
terized by  the  ability  to  accept  diflBcult 
challenges  and  to  meet  them  trium- 
phantly. The  most  obvious  example  is 
the  success  he  has  made  of  the  Peace 
Corps  during  the  3  years  in  which  he  has 
been  Its  Director  and  guiding  spirit. 

Many  doubted  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram because  its  concept  was  new  and 
untested,  and  the  pitfalls  were  many. 
Mr.  Shrlver.  recognizing  the  problems 
which  might  arise,  worked  diligently  to 
build  the  Peace  Corps  Into  an  crganiza- 
tlon  which  would  represent  the  best  In 
American  life  and  traditions. 

His  success  can  be  measured  in  world- 
wide acceptance  of  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  efforts  of  other  nations  to  emulate  It. 
It  can  also  be  determined  by  the  num- 
bers of  converted  skeptics  who  today  ad- 
mit their  previous  error  of  judgment. 

The  President's  antlpoverty  program 
likewise  is  untested.  It  faces  pitfalls. 
It  has  its  critics.  Mr.  Shrlver  Is  un- 
daunted by  these  facts.  He  has  thrown 
himself  Into  the  work  of  eradicating 
poverty  in  our  Nation  with  the  same 
vorve  and  determination  that  has  char- 
acterized his  tenure  with  the  Peace 
Corps. 

If  the  past  Is  an  Indication  of  the  fu- 
ture, we  may  be  confident  that  these 
now  efforts  of  Mr.  Shrlver  will  be  simi- 
larly crowned  with  success.  Poverty, 
long  a  scourge  of  mankind,  has  a  new 
and  strong  adversary. 

Mr.  Shriver's  many  accomplishments 
v^ere  the  subject  of  an  article  In  the 
Sunday  editorial  section  of  the  Milwau- 
kee Journal  on  August  30.  Written  by 
Paul  E.  Salslnl  of  the  Journal  staff,  the 


piece  gives  a  concise  and  Interesting 
glimpse  Into  the  life  and  work  of  this 
outstanding  American.  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

"Oenzral"  SHRnrzR's  Humane  War 
(By  Paul  E.  Salslnl) 

In  the  3  years  that  the  Peace  Corps  has 
marched  around  the  world,  Sargent  Shrlver 
has  achieved  a  public  Image  as  the  man  who 
slogs  with  his  youthful  volunteers  through 
the  mud  of  Borneo.  Guatemala.  Nigeria,  and 
other  farflung  outposts. 

For  the  next  3  years  at  least,  the  Nation 
may  expect  to  see  Shrlver  striding  the  streets 
of  Harlem,  visiting  a  shack  In  the  Appala- 
chians, or  talking  with  a  farmer  In  northern 
Wisconsin. 

Shrlver  Is  still  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  but  he  has  turned  his  attention  from 
the  poor  abroad  to  the  poor  at  home.  Hav- 
ing made  a  whooping  success  of  the  Corps,  he 
has  been  promoted  by  President  Jolinson 
to  "general"  commanding  the  administra- 
tion's forces  In  the  new,  3-year,  all-out  war 
on  poverty. 

It  will  be,  by  far,  the  most  difficult  Job  the 
48- year-old  Shrlver  has  had  in  his  long 
career  as  a  businessman  and  public  servant. 
The  Peace  Corps  was  demanding  enough, 
with  Its  dramatic  plan  to  send  young  peo- 
ple— and  oldsters — abroad  to  help  ti.  In  the 
unskilled  in  underdeveloped  countries. 

JOB  30  TIMES  AS  BIG 

The  antlpoverty  program  is  a  different 
matter.  The  $947.6  million  which  Congress 
authorized  for  the  first  year  is  30  times  the 
original  budget  of  the  Peace  Corp>s.  More- 
over, It  is  designed  to  reach  a  great  many 
more  people.  In  a  great  many  more  ways. 

It  Is  a  sweeping  program  for  school  drop- 
outs to  work  in  conservation  camps  or  urban 
training  centers,  for  local  communities  to 
start  their  own  poverty  wars,  for  farm  fam- 
ilies to  get  15-year  loans,  for  small  businesses 
to  hire  the  chronically  unemployed,  for 
heads  of  families  on  relief  to  get  Job  and 
training  opportunities  and  for  volunteers  to 
assist  In  mental  health,  migrant.  Indian,  and 
other  Federal  help  programs. 

Such  a  broad  program  will  merely  dent  the 
hard  core  of  poverty  In  the  country.  Ac- 
cording to  census  figures,  a  fifth  of  the  Na- 
tion's 47  million  families  are  classlQed  as 
poor — earning  less  than  $3,000  a  year.  Wis- 
consin's percentage  Is  only  slightly  less  than 
average — 17.4  percent — and  Governor  Reyn- 
olds' new  task  force  on  poverty  will  start  the 
State  program  at  Its  meeting  Monday  In 
Madison. 

The  sweep  of  the  antlpoverty  provisions 
has  come  under  sharp  criticism.  It  has  been 
called  a  hodgepodge  and  a  duplication  of 
existing  agencies'  work. 

As  head  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
unlty,  Shrlver  will  have  one  of  the  most 
powerful  Jobs  In  Washington.  He  will  receive 
$22,500  a  year,  compared  with  his  nonpaylng 
Peace  Corps  Job 

Shrlver  will  coordinate  all  programs  in  the 
bill  and  administer  key  sections.  He  has 
broad  authority  to  distribute  funds,  can  for- 
give the  repayment  of  farmers'  loans  and  can 
contract  with  local  public  and  private  agen- 
cies without  going  through  State  channels. 

But  Shriver's  Job  wUl  also  be  a  delicate 
one.  Unlike  the  Peace  Corps,  his  programs 
will  be  right  under  the  noses  of  critical  Con- 
gressmen. He  will  be  dealing  with  people 
a  great  portion  of  the  Nation  would  like  to 
ignore — the  unseen  poor,  reliefers,  and 
Negroes. 

Also,  Slirlver  will  be  under  the  constant 
watchful  eye  of  President  Johnson,  who  has 
called  him  "one  of  the  most  brilliant,  most 
able  and  most  competent  officials  In  the  Gov- 
ernment." The  antlpoverty  bUl  was  John- 
son's first  major  p>er8onal  legislative  achieve- 
ment and  he  has  Indicated  that  he  attaches 
great  importance  to  its  success.    Shrlver  will 


be  a  special  assistant  to  the  President  to  di- 
rect the  program. 

Observers  agree  that  it  will  be  up  to  Shrlver 
to  make  the  war  on  poverty  a  success.  Al- 
ready he  has  been  working  12  hours  a  day  to 
make  It  so.  He  was  one  of  the  few  Demo- 
crats who  stayed  away  from  the  party's  con- 
vention last  week  to  continue  to  work  In 
Washington.  He  has  continued  as  Peace 
Corps  Director,  he  quips,  because  "a  fellow 
with  a  growing  family  has  to  have  two  Jobs" 

Shrlver  has  said  that  his  goal  Is  to  achieve 
a  "practical,  manageable,  understandable" 
way  effectively  to  attack  poverty.     He  adds: 

"I'm  not  at  all  Interested  in  running  a 
handout  program  or  a  leaf  raking  program  or 
•something  for  nothing'  program.  (The  pov- 
erty war)    wUl  be  a  practical   program  " 

Shrlver  Is  Uke'.y  to  control  the  antlpoverty 
program  as  firmly  as  he  dominated  the  Peace 
Corps.  A  sturdy,  6-foot,  175-pound  figure,  he 
demands  a  great  deal  from  himself — and  oth- 
ers. He  is  a  perfectionist  who  expects  the 
nearly  Impossible  from  his  staff.  A  sign  in 
his  office  reads:  "Nice  guys  don't  win  ball 
games." 

Success  as  the  top  general  in  the  war  on 
poverty  could  cap  a  highly  successful  career 
for  Shrlver,  He  has  been  a  lawyer,  magazine 
editor  and  working  politician.  He  has  helped 
run  the  Merchandise  Mart  In  Chicago,  been 
president  of  that  city's  school  board  and 
been  an  active  Catholic  layman,  especially  in 
the  Catholic  Interracial  Council.  (In  recog- 
nition Of  his  contributions  to  Catholic  in- 
terests, he  will  receive  the  Cardinal  Newman 
Award  Saturday  at  the  National  Newman 
Congress.  In  Milwaukee's  Pflster  Hotel.) 

Shriver's  success  as  Peace  Corps  Director 
overshadowed  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed 
by  -his  brother-in-law,  the  late  President 
Kennedy.  It  gave  him  a  public  image  of  his 
own,  rather  than  being  merely  one  of  the 
Kennedy  clan.  In  some  quarters,  his  do- 
gooder  role  earned  him  the  title  "Mr.  Clean  " 

A  NAVAL  OFFICER 

Shriver's  wife  Is  the  former  Eunice  Ken- 
nedy, whom  he  met  in  1945  when  he  was 
assistant  to  the  editor  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine. A  member  of  an  old  Maryland  family. 
Shrlver  was  graduated  cum  laude  from  Yale. 
He  was  a  lieutenant  commander  in  the  Navy 
during  World  War  II. 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Eunices  father,  was 
Impressed  with  Shrlver  and  took  him  into 
his  business  organization.  Shrlver  was  sent 
to  Chicago  to  do  a  survey  of  the  Merchandise 
Mart,  the  world's  largest  commercial  build- 
ing, which  Kennedy  then  owned.  Eventually. 
Shrlver  was  named  assistant  general  man- 
ager. He  married  the  boss'  daughter  In  1953. 
They  have  four  children. 

Although  he  took  an  active  role  In  his 
brother-in-law's  1960  campaign,  Shrlver  nev- 
er has  run  for  a  political  office.  He  was 
mentioned  this  year  as  a  possible  running 
mate  for  President  Johnson. 

■When  asked  about  his  possible  future 
candidacy,  he  said.  In  what  must  be  regarded 
as  understatement:  "I  always  maintair.  an 
Interest  In  public  service." 


Communist  Condemns  Goldwater 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday,  September  3, 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speakw,  poli- 
tics indeed  makes  strange  bedf  eilows  and 
one  of  these  "fellows"  happ>ens  to  be  a 
woman,  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn,  a  noted 
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Communist  in  the  United  States.  She 
deplores  Barry  Goldwater,  as  Is  reported 
in  today's  New  York  Times: 
US.  Reds  Accusa  Harlxm  Ldtist* — Sat  Psi- 
piNO  Faction  Sttr&ed  Trouble  During  Riots 
Moscow.  September  1. — A  le<uler  of  th« 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  ac- 
cused the  pro-Chinese  Oommunlsts  today 
of  acting  as  troublemakers  In  the  recent  race 
riots  in  Harlem 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gurley  Plynn.  writing  In 
Pravda.  condemned  the  Chinese  Communists 
and  Senator  Bakrt  Goi.dwatkr  In  equal 
terms  and  pledged  the  loyalty  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Kremlin. 

Her  article  was  commemorating  the  45th 
anniversary  of  the  party.  She  Is  the  party's 
national  chairman. 

The  "Irresponsible  policies  of  the  Chinese 
leaders  resemble  the  p>o8ltlons  (on  nuclear 
war)  taken  by  Goldwatkr  and  may  lead  to 
a  world  holocaust,"  she  wrote  In  the  Soviet 
party  newspaper. 

"Our  p>arty  is  mustering  It-s  forces  and  all 
people  under  Its  Influence  to  defeat  Gold- 
water."  she  said.  She  charged  that  Mr. 
Goi.DWATER  "was  against  trade  unions,  Ne- 
!?roes.  Communists,  social  secitrlty.  assist- 
ance to  the  aged,  and  unemployment  In- 
surance," but  that  he  was  "for  nuclear  war 
if  necessary." 

Mr.  Goi.DWATKR's  candidacy  was  approved 
by  the  Chinese  Communists  on  the  ground 
that  what  was  worst  for  the  United  States 
was  best  for  Pelplng.  Mrs.  Flynn  wrote 

She  said  that  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  supported  the  Kremlin's 
"peaceful  foreign  policy  aimed  at  disarma- 
ment and  the  liquidation  of  colonialism." 
Like  "all  Communist  parties  In  capitalist 
countries,"  she  said,  the  American  Com- 
munist Party  has  had  to  fight  factionalism. 
Several  years  Ago  the  party's  extreme  left 
advocated  dissolution  of  party  and  was  ex- 
pelled for  this,  she  wrote.  The  exp>elled  fac- 
tion then  formed  the  Progressive  Workers 
Movement,  she  said. 

She  charged  that  this  movement,  whose 
"views  coincide  with  those  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist, leaders,"  committed  "adventurist  ac- 
tions and  provocations"  during  the  recent 
events  In  Harlem. 


A  Birch  Leader  Speaks,  Disgustingly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  3,  1964 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Atlantic 
City  last  month  we  Democrats  unani- 
mously and  enthusia.stically  included  in 
our  platform  the  following  sUitement: 

We  condemn  extremi.sm,  whether  from  the 
right  or  left.  Including  the  extreme  tactics 
such    organizations    as    the    Conununlst 


Kliix    Klan    and    the    John 


of 

Party,    the    Ku 

Birch  Society. 

This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  Republican  elements 
now  in  control  of  that  party.  Tliey  suc- 
cessfully resisted  all  efTort,s  to  put  a  spe- 
cific stamp  of  disapproval  on  the  John 
Birch  Society.  And  the  Republican 
nominee  for  President  has  consistently 
told  us  what  fine  people  are  in  the  so- 
ciety and  that  he  has  only  some  disagree- 
ment with  one  leader.  Robert  Welch. 


The  congressional  district  I  represent 
has  Just  been  visited  by  another  Birch 
leader,  Dr.  Revilo  Oliver,  member  of  the 
society's  national  council.  Hla  remarks 
are  disgusting  and  shocking.  He  calls 
the  three  civil  rights  leaders  slain  in  Mis- 
sissippi "cockroaches.  "  He  says  the 
funeral  of  the  late  President  Kennedy 
was  "well  rehearsed  "  and  "up  to  the 
technical  standards  of  Cleopatra  and 
Ben  Hur.  ' 

We  can  be  proud  that  one  of  our  Na- 
tions  two  great  political  parties  has  con- 
demned an  organization  headed  by  such 
people  as  Dr.  Oliver.  We  have  plainly 
said  to  the  Birchei-.s  We  don't  want 
your  votes.  ' 

The  Tucson  Daily  Citizen,  which  nor- 
mally supports  Republicans,  sharply  re- 
buked Dr.  Oliver  and  suggested  he  peers 
at  the  world  "through  paranoid  spec- 
tacles "  I  think  the  Citizen  has  per- 
formed a  line  public  .service  in  calling 
this  man  to  account. 

Following  is  the  Citizens  report  of  Dr. 
Oliver's  speech  and  the  paper's  editorial 
of  condemnation: 

I  Prom     the     Tucson     lAriz)     Dally     Citizen, 
Aug.  25.   19641 
Slain  Rights  Workers  Cai  led 
"Cockroaches" 
(By  Eric  Cavalleroi 
The    three    civil    rights    workers    killed    in 
the    Deep    South    this    summer    were    "cock- 
roaches who  crawled  Into  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi   to    Incite    violence."    Dr     Revilo    P. 
Oliver  said  here  last  night. 

The  professor  of  classics  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  national  council  member  of 
the  John  Birch  Society  told  a  Tucson  Press 
Club  forum; 

"I'm  truly  astonished  at  the  amount  of  ex- 
citement this  has  occ;isloned.  I  noticed  in 
Washington  a  white  woman  was  raped  while 
praying  In  her  home  church,  but  I  dont 
hear  one  peep  of  Indignation  from  the 
liberals. 

"I'm  not  sure  who  kUIed  those  people  In 
Mississippi,"  he  added  "I  strongly  suspect 
that  the  murder  may  have  followed  a  com- 
mon Communist  pattern  They  either  do 
the  work  themselves  or  get  someone  else  to 
do  It  for  them. 

"Those  people  are  not  entitled  to  one-tenth 
of  the  consideration  or  sympathy  they  have 
aroused." 

He  described  the  John  Birch  Society  as  a 
patriotic  organization  whose  principal  func- 
tion Is  to  educate  the  American  people  •  •  • 
we  are  trying  to  distribute  Information  that 
Is   not    getting   out   In   other  channels. 

"We  are  trying  to  call  people's  attention 
to  significant  events  of  which  they  have 
never  heard."  he  added,  "as  well  as  those 
they  have  heard  but  forgotten." 

Oliver  quoted  a  newspaper  report  which 
suggested  that  Dallas  police  were  ready  to 
arrest  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  and  Jack  Ruby 
at  the  time  that  an  assa-sslnatlon  attempt 
was  made  on  MaJ    Gen    Edwin  Walker 

"The  story  says  they  did  not  carry  It  out 
as  they  had  been  told  by  a  high  official  in 
the  Justice  Department,  they  must  not  do  so 
because  It  was  a  matter  of  national  Interest," 
he  added.  "The  story  describes  this  official 
In  such  a  way  that  It  could  only  be  Bobby 
Sox  Kennedy." 

In  a  talk  last  night  at  Doolen  Junior  High 
School,  Oliver  suggested  that  If  Communist 
plans  had  not  gone  astray,  we  would  have 
had  "a  national  Saturnalia  of  legalized  vio- 
lence under  cover  of  which  the  International 
conspiracy  could  have  gained  control  of  the 
whole  Nation." 

He  received  a  standing  ovation  from  a 
near-capacity  crowd  as  he  added: 


"You  may  owe  your  life  or  at  least  yon, 
liberty  to  the  vigilance  and  sagacity  of  Offlcar 
J.  D,  Tlpplt.  the  policeman  who  stopped  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  on  the  street  and  was  mur- 
dered  by  the  conspiracy's  well -trained  but 
not  Infallible  agent. 

"Its  easy  to  see  what  could  have  happened 
had  everything  gone  smoothly  In  Dallas."  ht 
added  "There  could  have  been  a  complete 
breakdown  of  law  and  order  everywhere. 

"The  numerous  vermin  that  have  been 
living  for  years  In  Ul-concealed  anticipation 
of  the  glorious  day  when  they  will  be  able 
to  hack  Americans  to  pieces  could  have  start- 
ed   looting,    burning,    and   murdering." 

Oliver  said  Oswald  had  been  trained  la 
Moscow  and  assigned  to  Dallas.  He  would 
have  made  his  escape  after  the  assassin  a  tion, 
but  fur  Tippit'8  sharp  police  work. 

Debunking  what  he  called  the  "adoration" 
for  the  late  President,  Oliver  said:  Jack 
Kennedy  was  lUmost  the  equal  of  the  actor 
who  takes  the  role  of  Perry  Mason  in  the 
television  series  He  was  able  to  reclt*  quite 
convincingly  the  lines  written  by  Salinger, 
.Schle.singer.  and  other  word  twisters  whom 
the   taxpayers   hire   to   confuse   them. 

"At  times  he  sounded  American  and  made 
sense,  and  he  seemed  entirely  credible  unUl 
yuu  realized  how  his  achievements  differed 
from  his  announced  Intentions." 

He  said  Kennedy's  "well-rehearsed"  fu- 
neral w;is  "up  to  the  technical  standards  of 
Clet)patra  and  Ben  Hur" 

Oliver  said  a  "Kennedy  cult  '  has  grown 
up  since  the  assassination. 

"I  have  received  letters  from  people  who 
wanted  to  know  how  it  was  po.ssible  for  any- 
one to  be  so  deba.sed  a.?  to  criticize  the 
greatest  man  who  ever  lived,"  he  said. 

He  quoted  a  letter  from  a  man  who  called 
Oliver  a  "hatemonger"  and  then  threatened 
to  squash  his  eyes  out  "That  one  is  from 
a  lovemonger,"  Oliver  said. 

"The  adoration  of  a  semldlvlne  leader  U 
an  example  of  the  Socialist  mentality,"  he 
added. 

"Liberal  Intellectuals  stand  on  their  heads 
and  tell  you  that  the  world  Is  upside  down." 
he  said.  "Not  one  of  them  ever  proposed 
or  approved  anything  that  would  brlnj  $l  of 
profit    to  the   American    people. 

"They  have  always  taken  for  granted  that 
the  taxpayers'  money  should  go  to  people 
who  are  t(.>o  stupid,  too  lazy,  or  too  savage  to 
work." 

He  oited  the  Central,  Intelligence  Agency 
as  "a  body  that  has  done  the  work  of  the 
Soviet  secret  police  for  years." 

Oliver's  appearance  here  was  sponsored  by 
the  American  Opinion  Bookstore.  1695  North 
Magnolia  Avenue 

I  Prom  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Dally  Citizen.  Aug. 
37.    1964) 

TiMF  FOR    riiE   BrRCHERS  To   "Ptt  Up  or 
Shut    Up" 

There'.s  a  crude  saying  a  betting  man  will 
u.se  to  challenge  his  opponent  In  an  argu- 
ment.    "Put  up  or  shxit  up."  the  saying  goes. 

We  think  it's  time  to  say  "put  up  or  shut 
up"  to  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  John  Birch 
Society. 

And  here  Is  what  we  mean:  "Put  up  the 
proof  to  support  your  charges,  or  stop  making 
those  charges  " 

We  direct  this  demand  to  one  Revilo  P. 
Oliver.  wh(j  wivs  in  Tucson  Monday  and  made 
two  sp>eeche8  that  night.  He  appeared  at  » 
Tucson  Press  Club  forum  and  at  a  public 
gathering  at  Doolen  Junior  High  School. 

Dr.  Oliver  La  an  educated  man.  He  Is,  in 
fact,  a  professor  of  classics  at  the  University 
of  Illinois.  He  is  also  a  national  council 
member  of  the  John  Birch  Society. 

He  made  some  pretty  wild  and  irresponsi- 
ble statements  while  he  was  here.  He  spoke 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy's  "well-re- 
hearsed" funeral.  Speaking  of  three  civil 
rights    workers    killed    this    summer,    he   re- 
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(erred  to  "cockroaches  who  crawled  into  the 
Btete  of  MlasUslppl  to  Incite  violence." 

In  an  apparent  reference  to  last  November's 
tragedy  In  Dallas,  Dr.  Oliver  suggested  that 
If  Communist  plans  had  not  gone  astr&y,  we 
would  have  had  "a  national  Saturnalia  of 
legalised  violence  under  cover  of  which  the 
International  conspiracy  could  have  gained 
control  of  the  whole  Nation." 

The  way  the  plans  went  astray,  of  course. 
Is  that  police  caught  the  Marxist  who  killed 
the  President.  Some  leftwlng  liberals  al- 
ready had  blamed  Dallas-rlghtwlngers  for 
the  assassination.  If  Lee  Oswald  had  not 
been  caught,  the  radical  liberals  undoubted- 
ly would  have  broadened  and  intensified 
their  attack  In  an  effort  to  discredit  and 
vilify  many  legitimate  conservative  organiza- 
tions. 

But  to  suggest  that  this  would  have  be- 
come an  orgy  of  legalized  violence  Is  to 
p>oer  at  the  world  through  paranoid  sjjec- 
tacles. 

Dr.  Oliver  described  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety as  "a  patriotic  organization  whose  prln- 
cti>al  function  is  to  educate  the  American 
people"  about  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

We're  all  for  that.  If  they'll  stick  to  It. 
There  Is  a  Communist  conspiracy  which 
threatens  America  and  all  the  free  world. 
The  U.S.  Government  does  not  seem  suffici- 
ently alert  to  the  problem  or  adept  at  coping 
vinth  It. 

But  lrreep>on8lble  and  unprovable  state- 
ments such  as  those  made  by  Dr.  Oliver  are 
not  effective  weap>ons  against  communism. 
In  the  long  run.  Blrchers  who  talk  like  that, 
do  more  to  hurt  than  help  the  antl-Com- 
munlst  cause. 


Welfare  and  Pension  Fandt 


EXTENSION  OP  FIEMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

or   KXW    TO&K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  1,  1964 

Mr,  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent conviction  of  labor  leaders  who  mis- 
appropriated welfare  and  pension  funds 
of  their  unions  have  prompted  a  number 
of  my  ^constituents  to  inquire  as  to  the 
possibility  of  depleted  welfare  funds  and 
Federal  protection  in  this  area. 

These  funds  are  established  to  pro- 
vide death,  disability,  and  retirement 
benefits  for  employees,  and  represent  an 
Incentive  for  Increased  production  and 
continued  employment.  They  are  a  part 
of  the  worker's  compensation  and  he  has 
a  vested  claim  In  them  Just  as  he  does 
to  his  private  savings  account. 

Regretfully,  I  find  that  existing  Fed- 
eral banking  and  labor  statutes  do  not 
protect  the  worker  against  unscrupulous 
employers  or  tnistees  who  may  raid  the 
fund.  This  is  particularly  true  of  small 
corporations  which,  In  desperation  and 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  sometimes 
resort  to  "borrowing"  from  the  employ- 
ees retirement  fund.  'When  bankruptcy 
actually  occurs  In  such  a  case,  the  wel- 
fare pension  fund  is  lost  and  Its  purpose 
defeated  along  with  what  remains  of  the 
n.ssets  of  the  defunct  business. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  informs 
me  that  while  they  are  aware  of  these 
criminal  acts  they  presently  have  no  ju- 
risdiction or  legal  means  to  prevent  raids 
on  pension  funds.    Unfortunately,  their 


records  disclose  many  cases  of  this  na- 
ture. 

Certainly  this  glaring  deficiency  must 
be  corrected  with  appropriate  penalties, 
including  heavy  fines  and  Jail  sentences. 

These  funds  are  trust  funds  and  should 
be  accorded  the  same  careful  protection 
as  those  of  deceased  persons  held  in  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  widows  and  orphans. 
It  can  be  accomplished  by  Gtovemment 
supervision,  insurance,  or  Investment 
standards  to  limit  the  range  of  trustee 
discretion. 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  too  late  in 
the  present  session  to  obtain  construc- 
tive action  on  what  is  a  highly-contro- 
versial matter.  However,  I  am  today 
submitting  a  proposed  bill  for  record 
purposes  and  study,  and  I  urge  its  care- 
ful consideration  by  interested  Members 
who  may  feel  disposed  to  Join  me  in 
pressing  this  matter  at  the  opening  of 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 


Marshall  W.  Amis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  3, 1964 

Mr.  'WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 30  a  distinguished  public  servant 
will  retire  from  the  public  service.  He  Is 
Marshall  W.  Amis,  who  has  served  ad- 
mirably and  effectively  as  regional  di- 
rector of  the  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion in  Port  Worth,  Tex.,  for  many  years. 

Since  his  record  of  service  is  an  in- 
spiration to  many,  and  since  through 
his  dedicated  years  of  work  in  our  Fed- 
eral Government,  he  has  assisted  so 
many  Americans  to  achieve  a  better  and 
more  comfortable  life.  I  am  including 
here  a  statement  of  his  public  service 
written  by  George  Parker,  the  regional 
attorney  for  the  Public  Housing  Adminis- 
tration in  the  Fort  Worth  regional  ofl&ce : 

Statement  oj  Honor  of  Marshall  W.  Amis, 
ON  THE  Occasion  or  His  Retirement  From 
Public  Service,  September  30,  1964 
Marshall  W.  Amis  has  served  with  gr^at 
distinction  and  success  as  regional  director 
of  the  Public  Housing  Administration  since 
the  regional  office  was  first  established  In 
Fort  Worth  on  June  30,  1939,  except  for  ap- 
proximately 5  years  (194S-53),  while  Mr. 
Amis  acted  as  general  counsel  of  the  agency 
In  Washington,  DC.  Mr.  Amis  will  complete 
nearly  33  years  of  devoted  exemplary  Federal 
service  on  September  30,  1964,  when  he 
reaches  the  age  of  compulsory  retirement, 
and  we  believe  that  It  Is  particularly  fitting 
and  timely  that  this  outstanding  public  serv- 
ant be  recognized  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  exceptional  ability 
and  outstanding  public  service  shown  by 
Marshall  Amis  In  his  long,  exemplary  and 
fruitful  career  as  a  public  servant  is  the  rec- 
ord of  hlB  administration  of  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration  regional  office  for  more 
than  20  years.  It  Is  a  record  ( 1 )  of  great 
accomplishment,  (2)  of  Impeccable  Integ- 
rity and  outstanding  citizenship,  and  (3) 
a  wise  and  prudent  administration  of  Federal 
funds  entrtisted  Into  his  stewardship. 

It  Is  also  timely  to  honor  Marshall  Amis 
In  view  of  the  national  program  to  conduct 


an  aU-out  war  on  poverty.  Mr.  Amis  has 
been  a  dedicated  warrior  against  poverty 
throughout  his  many  years  of  public  service 
and  hLs  accomplishments  In  providing  better 
housing  for  the  poverty-stricken  families  of 
the  Southwestern  States  and  in  eliminating 
slums  and  substandard  housing  Is  an  out- 
standing testimonial  that  in  a  great  democ- 
racy such  as  ours  there  are  no  uniinp>ortant 
people  and  that  we  as  a  nation  want  for  every 
child  and  family  the  opportunity  of  achiev- 
ing  their  fullest   potential  as   citizens. 

Mr.  Amis  was  born  September  13.  1894.  in 
Newton  County,  Miss.  His  father  was  a 
Meridian,  Miss.,  attc»-ney  and  also  was  Judge 
of  the  equity  ootirt  there.  He  was  educated 
in  public  schools  at  Meridian  and  was  vale- 
dictorian of  his  high  school  graduating  class. 
In  1917  Amis  was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi  with  two  degrees,  bachelor 
of  arts  and  bachelor  of  laws.  Both  were 
earned  magna  cum  laude. 

1.    ACC01«»LISHMEN"rS 

The  Public  Housing  Administration  Fort 
Worth  Regional  Office  administers  the  Fed- 
eral prog^ram  of  financial  assistance  to  local 
communities  to  provide  low-rent  decent, 
safe  and  sanitary  housing  for  its  lowest  In- 
come families  and  the  elimination  of  sub- 
standard housing  In  the  eight  Southwestern 
States,  including  Texas.  The  five  low-rent 
housing  projects  of  the  housing  authority  of 
the  city  of  Fort  Worth  that  have  eliminated 
much  substandard  housing  and  provided 
1.074  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  homes  for 
low-Income  Fort  Worth  families  Is  an  exam- 
ple of  Mr.  Amis'  leadership  and  administra- 
tion of  the  program  In  this  area.  Since  1939 
more  than  65,000  low-rent  housing  units  have 
been  provided  In  the  Southwestern  States 
and  more  than  48.000  substandard  shacks 
and  slums  have  been  eliminated  as  part  of 
the  program. 

When  11  Is  considered  that  the  local  hous- 
ing authorities  are  encouraged  to  utilize 
their  low-rent  housing  units  as  stepping 
stones  for  self-improvement  of  low-Income 
families,  preparatory  to  advancement  Into 
homes  of  their  own,  Mr.  Amis'  eSorts  through 
the  years  have  undoubtedly  resulted  In  the 
rehabilitation  and  uplifting  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  low-income  families.  Almost 
every  day  we  receive  reports  of  low-Income 
families  that  have  progressed  up  the  eco- 
nomic scale  through  the  temp>orary  help  re- 
ceived in  obtaining  a  decent  place  to  live 
at  a  rent  sufficiently  low  to  be  met  by  their 
limited  means.  A  doctor  who  is  now  serv- 
ing on  the  board  of  one  of  our  local  hous- 
ing authorities  recently  told  a  member  of  our 
office  that  without  the  temporary  help  of 
living  In  a  low-rent  housing  project  while 
in  medical  school  he  could  not  have  com- 
pleted his  medical  education  and  supported 
his  wife  and  small  children.  Another  heart- 
warming example  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Amis' 
dedicated  war  on  poverty  was  the  recent  an- 
nouncement that  the  valedictorian  of  a  high 
school  In  this  area  was  a  product  of  a  low- 
rent  housing  project  whose  family  had  for- 
merly resided  in  substandard  housing.  Thou- 
sands of  young  pec^e  In  the  Southwestern 
area  have  escaped  the  bonds  of  jxaverty 
through  the  help  of  a  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary home  made  possible  by  Marshall  Amis' 
leadership. 

In  addition  to  his  accomplishments  with 
reEi>ect  to  the  low-rent  housing  program. 
Mr.  Amis  and  his  office  rendered  outstand- 
ing and  efficient  service  to  the  Nation  in 
providing  most  of  the  temporary  housing 
for  service  {>€rsonnel  and  warworkers  In  the 
Southwestern  area  during  World  War  11. 
Thousands  of  units  were  provided  in  a  fast. 
efficient,  and  economical  manner,  ranging 
from  permanent  housing  to  trailer  villages 
put  Into  operation  almost  overnight.  In 
Texas  alone  over  32.000  units  of  war  housing 
were  develoi>ed  under  Mr.  Amis'  leadership. 
After  the  war  was  won  and  the  veterans  came 
home  seeking  a  place  to  start  life  again.  Mr 
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Amis  and  hla  organization  did  a  prodlglooa 
job  of  providing  temporary  housing  for  Tet- 
erana  througli  the  reuse  and  ccnversloo  of 
temporary  war  bousing  and  military  bar- 
racks. Thousands  of  veterans  in  ttie  South- 
west owe  a  great  debt  to  the  efflclency  and 
redtape  cutting  ability  of  IiCarBhall  Amis 
In  getting  temporary  housing  ready  for 
them — certainly  not  fancy  but  decent  and 
sanitary  and  happily  accepted  by  the  vet- 
erans until  permanent  housing  of  their  own 
could  be  attained. 

2     A   RECORD  OF  INTBGIUTT   AND  DKVOTION  TO  THE 
PUBLIC    SERVICE 

We  can  think  of  no  finer  example  of  an 
able,  devoted  public  servant  of  the  greatest 
Integrity  and  good  citizenship  than  Marshall 
W.  Amis.  In  his  nearly  33  years  of  public 
service  he  has  set  an  outstanding  example 
for  his  office  subordinates  and  associates.  la 
his  more  than  20  years  as  Director  of  the 
Port  Worth  Public  Housing  Administration 
office,  there  has  been  no  Instance  of  laxity 
or  loss  to  the  taxpayers  In  the  administra- 
tion of  millions  of  dollars  of  Federal  funds, 
neither  in  his  own  ofice  nor  In  the  projects 
financed  under  his  supervision.  In  every 
case  where  an  Irregularity  arose  It  was  dealt 
with  swiftly  and  promptly  without  scandal  or 
loss  to  the  taxpayers.  Mr.  Amis  has  set  a 
wonderful  example  for  his  employees  as  a 
fine  Christian  citizen.  He  Is  a  devoted  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Methodist  Church  and  takes 
a  personal  interest  that  every  PHA  employee 
pays  his  poll  tax  and  exercises  his  reaponsl- 
billty  as  a  citizen.  There  has  never  been  a 
sinficle  year  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Port  Worth  Regional  Ofttce  that  the  office 
has  not  substantially  oversubscribed  Its 
quota  to  the  United  Fund,  the  Savings  Bond 
Campaign  and  oither  charitable  and  p)«itrlotlc 
activities.  Mr.  Amis  Is  an  active  member  of 
itie  Port  Worth  Rotary  Club  and  Is  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Forth  Worth  Federal  Business 
Association.  He  Is  a  veteran  of  World  War  I 
and  served  as  Captain.  Battery  A.  334th  Field 
Artillery.  87th  Division  of  the   AEJ". 

3.    THE  TAXPATERS    rRIEND 

Marshall  Amis  Is  widely  known  and  hon- 
ored as  a  Government  official  with  an  out- 
standing record  of  wise  and  fr\igal  expendi- 
ture of  the  Federal  funds  entrusted  to  his 
stewardship.  Not  only  aure  the  low-rent 
housing  projects  developed  In  this  area  fi- 
nanced at  lower  costs  than  any  other  re- 
gional area  in  the  United  States,  but  Mr. 
Amis  does  it  with  fewer  employees,  lower 
administrative  expense,  but  yet  with  greater 
tangible  results.  For  example,  there  are  less 
than  half  as  many  employees  tn  the  Port 
Worth  regional  office  per  law- rent  housing 
project  administered,  than  the  average  of 
all  the  other  PHA  regional  offices.  The  Fort 
Worth  office  achieves  lower  office  overhead 
pxpen.se  than  other  regional  offices  through 
the  simple  process  of  getting  by  with  more 
than  25  percent  less  space  per  employee, 
despite  the  greater  workload  than  other  PHA 
offices.  The  results  achieved  In  the  low-rent 
housing  program  under  Mr.  Amis'  adminis- 
tration are  equally  gratifying.  The  program 
admlni.stered  by  the  Port  Worth  regional 
office  has  achieved  the  lowest  rents  and  is 
serving  the  lowest  Income  families  of  any 
other  PHA  regional  office.  Including  the 
suutheasrern  region.  The  media  i  gross  rent 
I  including  gas,  elertTlclty,  and  water) 
achieved  in  the  Southwestern  area  projects 
was  the  very  low  figure  of  $34.39  for  the 
year  ending  June  30.  1963.  The  national 
average  median  gross  rent,  including  uCill- 
tles.  was  $45.34.  The  median  income  of  tha 
low-Income  families  housed  In  the  South- 
western area  was  $1,976  per  year,  the  lowest 
In  the  Nation.  The  national  median  Incoma 
of  families  housed  In  PHA  financed  housing 
was  the  very  respectable  figure  of  $3,404,  but 
nearly  $500  higher  than  that  achieved  under 
•Mr   Amis'  administration. 


Mr.  Amis  emphasizes  in  his  dealings  with 
communities  the  importanoe  of  providing 
better  housing  for  low-income  families  with 
children.  The  average  family  hoiised  in 
Southwestern  low-rent  housing  projects,  in- 
cluding many  elderly  famlll«s  without  chil- 
dren, la  nearly  four  children  per  family. 
This  Is  also  the  best  record  of  any  PHA  office 
In  helping  larger  families. 

O.   A.    PAaKEX. 

Regional  Attorney.  Fort  Worth   Regional 
Office,  Public  Hou.ttng  Administration. 


Extension  and  Amendment  of 
Pubtic  Law  4S0 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NXW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  2.  1964 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hoiise  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  CRR.  12298)  to  extend 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1964.  and  for  other  pur- 
IK>se8. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Like  to  put  in 
perspective  some  of  the  precedents  in 
the  use  of  this  law.  For  that  purpose.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  or  members  of  the  committee  pre- 
cisely what  aid  we  have  given  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  under  Public  Law 
480.  I  wonder  if  any  of  them  could  tell 
us  in  the  first  instance  under  how  many 
titles  of  the  law  the  United  Arab  Repul>- 
lic  receives  aid. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  United  Arab  Re- 
public receives  aid  under  title  L  We  have 
sold  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  in  the 
last  10  years  under  title  I  $1,129,700,000 
worth  of  commodities.  Then  we  have 
given  the  United  Arab  Republic  certain 
aid  under  title  n  which  is.  of  course,  the 
program  where  we  give  the  aid  rather 
than  sell  it  and  that  comes  to  a  total  in 
Uie  last  10  years  of  $25,348,000. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.    Is  that  $25  billion? 

Mr.  POAGE^     No,  It  is  $25,348,000. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Under  title  I  la 
there  any  delineation  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  country  we  are  giving  aid  to,  as  to 
whether  it  is  a  friendly  country,  a  neu- 
tral country,  or  an  unfriendly  country. 
or  any  other  status? 

Mr.  POAOE.  The  law  says  "to  friendly 
countries." 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  That  is  friendly 
countries?  And  all  during  this  10-year 
period  we  sold  them  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars worth  of  commodities,  they  have 
qualified  under  this  section  as  a  friendly 
country? 

Mr.  POAGE.     Yes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  fiT>m  New  Jersey  who  Is  a 
m.ember  of  the  distinguished  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  who  has  been 
a  vigorous  opponent  of  this  amendment 


and  a  great  proponent  of  foreign  atd, 
will  tell  me  how  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
form  the  United  Arab  Republic  can  be 
defined  as  a  "friendly**  country? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  think  the  deter- 
mination in  the  £Ud  bill  is  one  where 
the  President  must  make  the  determina- 
tion that  they  are  involved  in  aggres- 
sion. I  believe  one  of  the  things  the 
State  Department  is  trying  to  do  is  to 
protect  the  status  of  Israel  and  one  of  the 
ways  we  can  do  that  best  is  by  having 
some  leverage  in  the  Near  East  and  even 
though  that  is  a  worn  out  argument  as 
the  previous  gentleman  said,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  warfare  has  not 
broken  out  between  Israel  and  Egypt. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  The  gentleman  is 
going  one  step  beyond  the  point  I  want 
to  make.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  here 
and  now  that  without  the  advocacy  of 
the  State  Department  and  by  your  own 
definition  of  the  word  "friendly",  you 
are  prepared  to  define  the  United  Arab 
Republic  as  a  friendly  country? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER  No.  I  do  not  think 
the  United  ArtUa  Republic  Is  a  friendly 
country.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Nasser  la 
a  very  friendly  person.  I  am  interested, 
however,  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  In  our  Interest  In  th« 
Near  East  and  our  Interest  In  the  State 
of  Israel. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  We  can  come  to 
that  in  a  minute.  But  if  I  may  con- 
tinue, if  you  are  prepared  to  say  that 
the  United  Arab  Republic  is  not  a  friend- 
ly country,  then  in  no  way  can  you  jus- 
tify aid  to  that  country  under  the  exist- 
ing legislation. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me.  my  definition  of  friendly 
and  the  definition  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  the  word  "friendly"  may  be  two 
different  things.  I  am  taliclng  about 
some  of  the  acts — some  of  the  noise  and 
some  of  the  acts  that  Mr.  Nasser  has 
carried  out  against  Israel  and  I  am 
pointing  out  that  they  have  not  been 
very  -friendly.  But  I  do  not  tlilnk  ws 
should  at  this  point  be  In  the  .nosition 
of  casting  Mr.  Nasser  and  the  rest  of  the 
Near  East  into  the  same  role  and  say 
that  they  are  all  Communists. 

Mr.  ROSEZTTHAL.  That  la  precisely 
the  point  I  make.  I  am  not  willing  to 
substitute  the  Judgment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  my  own  Judgment.  I 
am  willing  to  stand  with  you  In  deflnlnf 
the  word  "friendly."  Both  of  us  agree 
that  the  United  Arab  Republic  has  not 
been  a  friendly  country,  notwithstand- 
ing any  propaganda  that  the  Department 
of  State  puts  out. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  But  we  are  talk- 
ing about  our  Nation. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  If  you  and  I  be- 
lieve in  our  definition  of  the  word 
"friendly,"  then  we  simply  carmot  con- 
tinue giving  ai  dto  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, regardless  of  what  the  State  De- 
partment tells  us.  They  are  going  to  tell 
us  about  stability  and  maintaining  a 
flexible  hand.  These  are  told,  tired,  and 
worn  out  cliches.  It  seems  to  me  on  the 
face  of  it  we  are  continuing  to  violate  the 
law  by  giving  aid  to  a  country  that  Is 
most  unfriendly  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 


Mr.  GALLAGHER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  let  me  clear  up  our  definitions  here — 
a  friendly  nation  could  be  considered  as 
one  that  Is  not  unfriendly  to  the  United 
States  or  even  a  nation  that  is  not  at 
war  with  the  United  States.  So  there  is 
a  broad  area  of  definition  involved  here. 
The  gentleman  is  accepting  his  defini- 
tion in  one  category. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  No,  I  am  accept- 
ing your  definition. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No,  I  think  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  accept  the  def- 
inition that  is  going  to  best  serve  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.  That  is  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  think  we  are  all 
reasonable  men,  and  we  know  what  the 
word  "friendly"  means,  and  we  know 
what  the  word  "neutral"  means,  and  we 
know  what  the  word  "unfriendly"  means. 
I  think  you  join  with  me,  regardless  of 
what  the  Departznent  of  State  says,  that 
the  United  Arab  RepubUc  is  not  a  friend- 
ly nation,  and  If  they  do  not  fit  that 
definition,  they  cannot  receive  assistance 
under  this  law.     

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  must  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  he  Is  speaking  for 
himself  on  this  point. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


The  Supreme  Court  and  die  Republic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  3. 1964 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  four 
full  pages  of  FVjrtune  magazine  for  Au- 
gust 1964  are  devoted  to  a  layman's  dis- 
sent, by  Mr.  Felix  Morley,  to  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  on  reapportion- 
ment of  State  legislatures.  It  is  an  In- 
formative, logical,  and  persuasive  dissent 
and  I  respectfully  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  read  It.  It  is  entitled  "The  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Republic." 

The  "dissent"  follows : 

Thx  Sitpkemx  CotmT  and  thk  Republic 
(By  Pellx  Morley) 

(TTils  is  a  layman's,  not  a  lawyer's,  dissent 
from  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
re»pportlonin*nt.  Mr.  Morley  is  a  Journal- 
ist and  educator,  onetime  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  subsequently  president  of 
Haverford  Ck>liege.  He  is  also  an  authority 
on  constitutional  history  and  the  author  of 
"The  Power  in  the  People"  and  "Freedom  and 
Federalism."  His  views,  considered  along- 
.'ide  the  Court'i.  point  up  the  profound  dif- 
ficulties of  maintaining  our  system  of  repub- 
lican government.) 

In  his  final  opinion  as  a  Supreme  Court 
.Tu.stlce.  delivered  from  that  Bench  on  March 
2r,,  1962,  Pellx  Prankfurter  quietly  observed 
ttuit:  "What  is  actually  asked  of  the  Court 
in  this  case  is  to  choose  *  *  *  among  compet- 
ing theories  of  political  philosophy. " 

The  case  was  Baker  v.  Corr,  establishing 
Jurisdiction  for  Pederal  courts  over  the  sys- 
tem of  representation  in  the  general  assem- 
bly of  Tennessee,  and,  in  effect,  ordering  that 
representation  in   the  lower  house  be  made 


proportionate  to  the  geographic  q>re«Ml  of 
population.  Justice  Prankfurter,  in  his  mon- 
tunental  dissent,  pointed  out  that  arithmet- 
ical equality  in  voting  "was  not  the  S3^tem 
chosen  by  the  Constltutlan"  and  "is  not  pre- 
dominantly practised  by  the  States  today.  " 
The  case,  he  concluded,  "Is  of  that  class  of 
political  controversy  which,  by  the  nature  of 
Its  subject.  Is  unfit  for  Federal  Judicial  ac- 
tion." 

That,  however,  was  not  the  majority  opin- 
ion. And  the  theory  of  Judicial  control  over 
legislative  comp>o6ltlon  has  now  been  carried 
much  further  by  the  Supreme  Court's  Judg- 
ment of  June  15.  on  six  similar  cases  appealed 
from  Alabama,  Colorado.  Delaware.  Maryland, 
New  York,  and  Virginia.  In  all  of  these 
Justice  Harlan,  associated  with  Prankfurter 
in  the  Tennessee  dissent,  again  denies  valid- 
ity to  the  argument  that  the  legislatures  of 
these  States  "are  apportioned  in  ways  that 
violate  the  Pederal  Constitution." 

The  progression  to  the  current  cases  from 
that  of  1&62  is  notewortliy.  In  the  Tennessee 
ruling  the  Court  established  Its  right  to  Inter- 
vene. Justifying  this  by  the  "invidious  dis- 
crimination" among  electoral  districts  of  the 
lower  house  with  very  unequal  population. 
In  the  ctirrent  cases  the  right  of  interven- 
tion Is  assumed.  Local  efforts  to  rectify  im- 
balance without  profound  disturbance  of 
traditional  patterns  are  found  inadequate. 
And  not  Just  one  but  both  houses  of  the  af- 
fected State  legislatures  are  told  that  they 
must  reapportion  on  the  principle  of  "one 
person,  one  vote." 

With  this  decision,  which  demands  reor- 
ganlEatlon  of  legislative  arrangements  in  al- 
most every  State,  the  Import  of  Justice 
Frankfurter's  prescient  observation  becomes 
more  clear.  What  the  Court  is  doing  is  to 
impose  on  the  States  a  new  conception  of 
representative  government,  far  more  egali- 
tarian than  that  established  by  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers.  The  effect  is  no  less  revolu- 
tionary because  ordained  by  an  agency — the 
Pederal  Judiciary — not  customarily  associ- 
ated with  profound  political  upheavals. 

Nor  is  It  to  be  expected  that  the  resultant 
tremors  will  be  confined  to  State  capltols 
and  local  political  organizations.  In  Wes- 
berry  v.  Sanders,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided, some  months  ago,  that  "our  Constitu- 
tion's plain  objective"  is  to  provide  "equal 
representation  for  eqnal  numbers  of  people." 
This  goes  few  the  Pederal  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  clearly  as  for  the  State  legisla- 
tures And  If  the  U.S.  Senate  Is  safeguarded 
by  very  speclaJ  constitutional  guarantees  the 
current  decisions  nonetheless  imply  that 
Its  system  of  representation — two  Senators 
alike  from  sparsely  and  heavily  populated 
States — Is  somehow  tui-Amerlcan  and  unde- 
sirable. 

THK    CHOICE 

The  "competing  theories  of  political  phi- 
losophy" to  which  Justice  Frankfurter  re- 
ferred are  that  of  a  federal  republic,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  of  a  unitary  democracy 
on  the  other.  "Totalitarian"  would  be  a 
more  descriptive  adjective  than  unitary,  ex- 
cept that  it  has  acquired  a  strongly  derog- 
atorj'  flavor.  The  point  Is  that  the  opposite 
to  the  division  of  governmental  power  es- 
sential for  a  federal  republic  is  the  concen- 
tration of  governmental  p>ower  necessary  to 
make  a  democracy  operative. 

Democracy,  in  its  political  sense  of  unqual- 
ified majority  rule,  upholds  the  principle  of 
"wOnner  takes  all."  Carried  to  a  logical  con- 
clusion it  means  that  minorities  have  no 
rights  which  "the  will  of  the  people"  may 
not  override.  Vox  popuU,  vox  del,  as  the 
old  Romans  said.  The  trouble  there  was 
that  ambitious  generals  soon  saw  themselves 
as  spokesmen  of  all  the  people  and  there- 
fore as  godlike  rulers.  Thus  representative 
government,  lacking  careful  institutional  re- 
straint, soon  ceased  to  be  democratic  even 
as  it  claimed  ttiat  objective.  We  we  tbe 
same  phenomenon  operating  in  Communist 


countries  today,  cailed  "democratic  people's 
repubUcs"  by  tbelr  diotators  on  the  assump- 
Ucm  that  ttoey  are  the  only  legltiniate  inter- 
preters of  the  popular  will. 

TJ^  Greeks,  for  a  brief  but  glorious  period, 
were  able  to  avoid  this  political  degeneration, 
simply  by  stressing  the  excellence  for  which 
they  were  taught  to  strive  in  every  aspect 
of  life.  Giovernment  should  be  rejM^eenta- 
tlve,  serving  the  interests  of  all.  Impartially. 
But  those  who  conduct  it  should  be.  in  every 
sense,  an  "elect"  group,  chosen  by  a  very 
limited  suffrage. 

The  authors  at  the  Constitution,  for  the 
most  part  good  classical  scholars,  paid  close 
attention  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  prece- 
dents. While  firm  believers  in  representative 
government,  they  found  democracy.  In  ite 
political  as  contrasted  with  its  social  sense, 
abhorrent.  The  word  is  not  nientloned  in 
the  Constitution  and  becan:^  especially  mis- 
trusted when  the  doctrine  of  abecriute  equal- 
ity led  to  the  reign  of  terror  in  Prance.  Ttiis 
prompted  the  famous  apborism  ot  John 
Adams,  our  second  President:  "There  never 
was  a  democracy  that  did  not  commit 
suicide." 

THE    MEJiXINC    OP    FXCESAL-ISM 

In  fact,  it  was  im^paeslble  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  in  origin,  to  be 
really  democratic.  It  had  to  t«Uce  Federal 
form  to  achieve  the  Union  of  the  IS  original- 
ly lndep>endent  States.  The  easence  ot  fed- 
eralism is  the  reservation  to  its  co(mp>oaent 
parts  of  certain  defined  powers,  which  of  It- 
self involves  a  limitation  of  the  powers  at  tbe 
general  goverrunent.  No  matter  what  Uietr 
collective  desires,  the  people  of  a  federation 
are  not  entitled  to  decide  matters  reserved  to 
the  authority  of  the  constituent  States.  In 
a  federation,  majority  opinion  is  therefore 
sometimes  ineffective,  unless  it  coincides  with 
the  pnibllc  opinion  of  autonomous  localiUee. 

That  miich  is  true  of  any  federation,  but  In 
our  own  the  curbing  of  democracy  was  orig- 
inally carried  further.  Some  of  these  curbs 
on  popular  control  have  been  removed,  but 
others  of  great  significance  remain.  Con- 
gress, for  instance,  "shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof."  Here  Is 
a  clear  contraction  of  democracy  but  not  of 
representative  government,  whlcli  serves  to 
protect  those  very  minorities  ttkat  democracy 
is  disposed  to  crush.  Under  our  system  an 
opinionated  religious  sect,  like  the  Aminh 
is  safeguarded  not  by  sending  representatives 
to  Congress  but  simply  because  the  conven- 
tional majority  there  is  denied  the  demo- 
cratic power  to  suppress. 

While  deeply  Interested  In  political  per- 
sonalities and  detail,  most  contemporary 
Americans  are  far  more  ignorant  of  political 
theory  than  were  their  forefathers.  This 
presumably  explains  why  tbe  present  Su- 
preme Court  can  effectively  stiggest  that  rep- 
resentative government  is  necessarily  dono- 
cratic,  and  that  democracy  Is  ne^essarUy  rep- 
resentative. Tet  lllustratloos  of  the  Impor- 
tant difference  between  ti^  two  are  all 
around  us.  As  the  electoral  system  has  de- 
veloped It  will  be  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 
In  November  for  a  simple  majority,  or  even 
a  plurality,  of  the  voters  in  each  State  to 
decide  the  entire  electoral  vote  ot  that  State. 
This  accords  with  the  democratic  principle 
of  "winner  takes  all."  Bat  it  Is  difficult  to 
find  anjn-hlng  representative  in  the  pro- 
cedure. 

There  are  many  Indications  that  the  ob- 
jective of  some  Americans  Vxlay  Is  te  sub- 
stitute Tjure  democjacy  for  our  traditional 
system  of  representative  govarBment.  One 
way  to  accomplish  thte  is  to  take  all  Intelli- 
gent content  out  of  the  technical  political 
term  "democracy,"  and  to  ntake  it  a  "good" 
word  surrounded  with  a  myatlque  calculated 
to  make  people  react  wtth  q>asitaneous  favor 
to  Its  utterance.  Over  the  yectn  this  has 
been  done.  Today  It  in  alnuiet  embarrassing 
to  recall  that  James  Madison  considered  po- 
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Iltlcal  democracy  "Incompatible  with  per- 
sonal secxuity  or  the  rights  of  property." 

The  second  way  to  weaken  repreaentatlre 
government  la  to  erode  the  Federal  structurB 
by  a  continuouB  and  progressive  centraliza- 
tion of  governmental  functions.  This  proc- 
ess, too,  was  underway  long  before  the  day 
of  FDJl.,  who  probably  deserves  less  credit, 
or  discredit,  than  he  generally  receives  for 
the  concentration  of  power  in  Washington. 

But  the  movement  to  eliminate  the  States 
as  sovereign  entitles  is  greatly  impeded  by 
the  fact  that  local  self-government,  though 
often  Inefficient  and  not  infrequently  cor- 
rupt. Is  still  generally  regarded  as  preferable 
to  dictation  by  distant  bureaucrats.  At 
many  points  along  the  road  to  socialism  the 
Congress  has  dug  In  its  heels,  showing  strong 
skepticism  toward  the  provision  of  "bread 
and  circuses."  as  the  old  Romans  character- 
ized the  various  new  and  fair  deals  by  which 
the  unconquerable  empire  was  undermined 
from  within. 

A  DANGEROUS  PRECEDENT 

There  is.  however,  an  Infrequently  used 
device  by  which  the  executive  may  overcome 
the  obstruction  of  a  recalcitrant  legislature. 
It  can  summon  the  third  arm  of  Oovernnient. 
which  Is  the  Judiciary,  to  Its  aid.  and  If  the 
Judges  are  compliant,  giving  fluid  interpreta- 
tion to  the  laws,  representative  government 
may  In  effect  be  frustrated.  Such  a  policy  Is 
dangerous  and  a  great  deal  depends  on  the 
manner  In  which  It  Is  undertaken.  King 
Charles  I  of  England  called  on  the  Judiciary 
to  support  the  divine  right  of  kings,  as  did 
Louis  XVT  a  century  and  a  half  later  In 
Prance.  In  both  cases  the  moniirchs  were 
decapitated  for  their  pains 

It  Is  a  more  subtle  and  promising  tactic 
to  have  the  Judges  find  legislative  obstruc- 
tion "undemocratic"  since  the  charisma  of 
democracy  protects  the  executive  against  any 
charge  of  arrogance,  seems  favorable  to 
everybody,  and  accords  with  the  general 
sense  of  Justice,  In  which  the  Judicial  pro- 
fession Ls  assumed  to  be  expert  And  though 
the  Supreme  Court  la.  Ironically,  the  most 
undemocratic  of  our  Institutions  it  Is  work- 
ing assiduously  In  favor  of  more  democratic 
representation. 

"The  right  to  vote  freely  for  the  candi- 
date of  one's  choice  Is  of  the  essence  of  a 
democratic  society,  and  any  restrictions  on 
that  right  strike  at  the  heart  of  representa- 
tive government."  So  says  Chief  Justice 
Warren  In  his  controlling  opinion  on  the 
latest  apportionment  cases.  But  the  right  to 
vote  freely  Is  not  at  issue  In  any  of  these 
cases.  The  Issue  la  merely  whether  there  Is 
Improper  discrimination  when  all  votes  are 
not  equally  weighted  on  a  nose-count  basis. 
And  that  question  does  not  affect  "the  heart" 
of  representative  government.  Its  major 
concern  is  quality  of  representation  while 
that  of  democratic  government  Is  quantity 
In  election.  New  York  was  not  underpre- 
sented  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of 
1787  because  It  had  only  one  delegate — Alex- 
ander Hamilton — to  sign  the  Constitution, 
whereas  Delaware  had  five,  whose  names 
would  tf>day  be  recognized  by  very  few. 

NOT  TREES  OR    ACRES 

Confu.slon  of  qualitative  and  quantit^itlve 
values.  In  Chief  Justice  Warren's  opinion  of 
June  15.  leads  to  a  tortured  reasoning  not 
likely  to  become  more  Impressive  as  it  Is 
subjected  to  the  test  of  time.  The  opinion 
relies.  In  large  part,  on  that  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  which  says  that  no  State 
shall  deny  to  any  person  wMbln  its  Jurisdic- 
tion the  equal  protection  of  the  laws."  Tak- 
ing this  clause  out  of  context  it  Is  laboriously 
argued  that  eqvial  protection  Is  denied  unless 
representatives  speak  for  an  arithmetically 
equal  number  of  people.  "Ijeglslators."  says 
the  current  Judgment,  "represent  people,  not 
trees  or  acres."  That  U  the  theory  of  pure 
democracy,  which  reduces  individuals  to  so 
many  faceless  Integers,  to  be  electronically 


numbered  and  herded  about  like  sheep.  The 
theory  of  representative  government  is  that 
those  who  make  the  laws  should  consider 
their  constituents  not  merely  In  quantity 
but  also  in  quality.  Their  Interests,  too. 
merit  consideration  and  these  Include  trees, 
acres,  and  countless  other  prop>ertie8,  tang- 
ible and  Intangible.  To  ignore  these  mani- 
fold interests  Is  to  debase  human  nature. 

That  is  what  happens  when  representative 
government  concentrates  wholly  on  demo- 
cratic principles.  But  If  It  ignores  these 
principles  entirely  it  also  ceases  to  be  repre- 
sentative. By  the  latter  mistake  the  States 
collectively  have  Invited  the  further  blow  to 
their  sovereignty  that  the  Court  has  now 
delivered.  In  many  of  the  local  legLslatures 
there  has  been  no  redlstrlcting  for  decades, 
so  that  rural  areas  continue  to  dominate  the 
Stat«  capltols  in  a  manner  palpably  unfair 
to  the  swollen  metropolitan  ganglia.  Chief 
Justice  Warren  points  out  tliat  "the  last 
apportionment  of  the  Alabama  LegLslature 
was  biwsed  on  the  1900  Federal  census,  despite 
the  reciulrement  of  the  State  constitution 
that  the  legislature  be  reapportioned  decen- 
nially "  Pew  would  deny  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  both  the  authority  and  the  duty 
to  request  a  State  to  observe  Its  own  con- 
stitutional provisions. 

Unfortunately,  the  decision  In  regard  to 
Alabama  and  the  five  others  goes  far  beyond 
any  such  timely  admonition.  It  rules  that 
both  houses  must  be  apportioned  strictly  on 
the  basis  of  population,  asserting  that  "the 
fundamental  principle  of  representative  gov- 
ernment in  this  country  is  one  of  equal  rep- 
resentation for  equal  number  of  people  •  •  •" 
If  the  US  Senate  seems  to  refute  this  dic- 
tum It  is  because  that  body  Is  a  case  apart, 
constituted  not  on  the  biists  of  logic  but  of 
compromise  at  the  Ci'n.stltutlonal  Conven- 
tion of  1787. 

MORE   THA.N    A    CONVENIENCE 

Compromise  between  the  large  and  .small 
States  certainly  played  a  part  In  the  decision 
to  make  representation  In  the  Senate  equal 
for  all.  while  adjusting  It  to  a  population 
ratio  In  the  lower  House.  But  the  sugges- 
tion that  this  arrangement  was  merely  a 
matter  of  convenience  Is  not  sustainable. 
When  the  Constitution  was  drafted  many  of 
the  suite  legislatures  already  had  senates 
formed  on  a  geographical  basis,  regardless  of 
population.  And  it  was  this  arrangement 
that  made  the  eventual  equivalence  of  two 
Senators  from  each  State  In  the  Union  not 
merely  plausible  but  also  logical.  As  Madi- 
son wrote,  in  No.  62  of  the  Federalist,  ■*•  •  • 
In  a  compound  republic,  partaking  both  cxf 
the  national  and  federal  character,  the  gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  founded  on  a  mixture 
of  the  principles  of  proportional  and  equal 
representfitlon  " 

Nor  Is  it  convincing  for  the  Court  to  say 
that  there  Is  no  analogy  between  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments,  and  therefore  a 
State  senate  based  on  geographic  considera- 
tions "is  Impermissible  "  The  Constitution 
does  not  concern  Itself  with  the  organization 
of  State  government,  except  to  guarantee 
that  In  each  case  the  form  shall  be  "republi- 
can." But  the  record  shows  that  the  coun- 
ties were  generally  regarded  as  having  the 
same  relation  to  the  States  as  these  would 
have  to  the  General  Government,  with  sen- 
ates m  both  sovereignties  serving  as  "an 
anchor  against  popular  fluctuations  "  This 
Is  particularly  emphasized  In  No.  63  of  the 
Federalist,  where  Madison  closes  six  argu- 
ments for  a  distinctive  second  chamber  by 
saying:  "It  adds  no  small  weight  to  all 
these  considerations  to  recollect  that  his- 
tory informs  us  of  no  long-lived  republic 
which  had  not  a  Senate  " 

VNHKKDED     ADVICE 

Madison  Is  discussing  all  legislative  bodies. 
not  Just  the  V.8.  Congress,  when  he  argues 
for  an  upper  house  "distinct"  and  "dls- 
■Imllar  In  genius"  from  the  more  numerically 


representative  legislative  chamber.  Then 
oomes  a  passage  that  Is  poignant  reading  Ja 
connection  with  the  Supreme  Court's  de. 
clsion  of  June  15.  "This  (distinctive  t^. 
ate]  is  a  precaution  founded  on  such  clesr 
principles,  and  now  so  well  understood  In  tht 
United  States,  that  it  would  be  more  than 
superfluous   to  enlarge   on   it." 

Since  the  Founding  Fathers  are  practically 
Ignored,  It  la  scarcely  surprising  that  tbe 
Warren  opinion  pays  no  attention  to  the 
arguments  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  claaslc 
essay  on  "Representative  Government"  in 
this,  first  published  In  1861,  the  reasons  for 
bicameral  legislatures  based  on  differing 
principles  are  set  forth  in  universal  ternu. 
In  a  passage  that  might  have  been  written 
for  the  Warren  court.  Mill  says:  "It  la  im- 
portant that  no  set  of  persons  should,  in 
great  affairs,  be  able  even  temporarily  to 
make  their  sic  volo  (thus  I  wish)  prevail 
without  asking  anyone  else  for  his  consent" 
He  then  argues  that  the  most  effective  check 
on  legislative  blundering  Is  provided  when 
the  second  chamber  is  organized  on  a  wholly 
different  principle  from  that  of  its  opposite 
number.  "One  being  supposed  democratic, 
the  other  will  naturally  be  constituted  with 
a  view  to  Its  being  some  restraint  upon  tbe 
democracy." 

That,  of  course.  Is  the  principle  of  check 
and  balance  underlying  bicameralism  In  the 
State  legislatures  as  well  as  In  Congress  To 
strike  at  that  principle  In  the  case  of  tbe 
States  la  to  Injure  it  for  the  Nation  aa  s 
whole.  With  tiresome  statistical  detail  Chief 
Justice  Warren  emphasizes  that  In  the  Ala- 
bama State  Senate  "members  representing 
26  1  percent  of  tke  people  of  Alabama"  can 
theoretically  control  that  body.  This  the 
Court  calls  "Invidious  discrimination"  But 
It  Is  also  true  that  Senators  representing 
only  16  4  percent  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  form  a  majority  of  that  body.  What 
Is  Invidious  for  60  Capltollne  geese  can 
scarcely  be  admirable  tor  the  more  august 
gander  who  cackles  across  the  park  from 
the  Supreme  Courfa  majestic  home. 

A  final  flaw  In  the  reapportionment  policy 
that  has  been  ordered  is  that  It  can  never  be 
accurate.  In  Its  1964  opinion  the  Court  takes 
statistics  from  the  1960  census  to  show 
disparities.  But  population  changes  dally. 
The  most  meticulous  reapportionment  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months  would  be  outdated 
when  made,  and  continuously  more  so  until 
replaced  after  the  1970  census. 

So  the  assumption  that  "dilution"  of  a 
vote  Ls  unconstitutional  leads  on  to  the  un- 
answerable queetlon:  How  much  dilution? 
As  population  mounts  It  would  appear  that 
the  condition  of  the  country  steadily  deterio- 
rates. In  the  first  Congress  no  Member  of 
the  House  represented  more  than  30,000  peo- 
ple. Currently,  with  many  more  Representa- 
tives, the  average  Is  one  for  approximately 
425.000.  The  only  way  to  stop  this  progres- 
sive "debasement"  would  be  to  cut  off  all 
immigration  and  then  exactly  equalize  the 
numbers  of  births  and  deaths 

NOT    A    RIGHT    BUT    A    PRIVILEGE 

Reluctantly  the  Court  concedes  that  "It 
may  not  be  possible  to  draw  congressional 
districts  with  mathematical  precision  "  Aoi 
this  la  fortunate,  since  If  It  were  possible  the 
most  dangerous  flaw  In  the  argument  might 
be  concealed  by  feasibility.  Representative 
Government,  as  Mill  so  cogently  argued  a 
century  ago,  la  not  a  right  but  a  privilege, 
successful  only  when  voters  are  "willing  and 
able  to  fulfill  the  duties  and  discharge  the 
functions  which  It  Imposes  on  them  "  To 
emphasize  his  point  Mill  was  intentionally 
provocative.  He  would  exclude  from  the 
franchise  not  only  the  illiterate  and  Incom- 
petent but  also  all  who  receive  any  form  of 
relief  from  public  funds.  He  also  advocated 
multiple  voting  by  university  graduates,  on 
the  dubious  assumption  that  higher  educa- 
tion would  have  Improved  their  minds.  "It 
is  not  useful,  but  hurtful,  that  the  Constltu- 
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tlon  of  the  country  should  declare  ignorance 
to  be  entitled  to  as  much  political  power  as 
knowledge." 

A    BXTPmrnnAJOvm  ooostt 

Yet  this,  swinging  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
is  precisely  what  the  Supreme  Court  declares 
m  Its  strongly  egalitarian  ruling.  Equality 
means,  literally,  deficient  in  quality  and  to 
eliminate  quality  has  never  been  a  dcnnlnant 
American  objective,  in  the  choosing  of  leg- 
islative bodies  or  in  any  other  function. 
Though  "all  men  are  created  equal,"  In  the 
■ense  of  being  entitled  to  equal  social  con- 
sideration and  legal  protection,  they  do  not 
remain  equal  In  their  abilities  and  accom- 
plishment. Equal  oppwrtonity  has  never  Im- 
plied that  comi>etitlon  Is  undesirable.  The 
customs  and  laws  of  the  country  have  al- 
ways encouraged  Individuals  to  "get 
ahead" — which  means  to  become  unequal. 

Justice  Harlan  has  the  Importance  of  ex- 
cellence in  mind  when  he  warns  that  the 
reapportionment  edicts  have  "portents  for 
our  society  and  the  Court  Itself  which  should 
be  recognized."  We  shall  have  a  very  differ- 
ent society  If  a  dead  level  of  mediocrity  Is 
successfully  estabhshed  as  the  national  Im- 
age. If  the  Federal  structure  is  destroyed  to 
gain  this  objective,  there  will  no  longer  be 
.•iny  function  for  the  Supreme  Court.  Its 
only  constitutional  purpose  Is  to  maintain 
the  delicate  balance  between  the  National 
and  State  Governments.  If  the  latter  lose 
their  autonomy  the  Court  becomes  super- 
fluoxis. 

There  is  no  similar  organ  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  where  totalitarian  democracy  is 
triumphant,  at  the  cost  of  representative 
government. 


The  Layman's  View  of  Bankruptcy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or   NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  3, 1964 

Mr.  LIND6AY.  Mr,  Speaker.  Mr. 
Alljm  M.  Schiffer,  one  of  my  distln- 
Ruished  constltuente,  Is  active  In  credit 
and  collection  fields,  and  heaxls  a  large 
and  successful  commercial  agency  known 
as  AUyn  M.  Schiffer,  Inc..  at  770  Lexing- 
ton Avenue.  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Schiffer  Is  considered  an  exp>ert  on  the 
subject  of  credit.  He  has  lectured  be- 
fore business  groups  and  schools  In  this 
country  and  abroad,  and  Is  the  coauthor 
of  "Credit  and  Collection  Know-How" 
and  also  the  recently  published  book. 
•  Profitable  Use  of  Credit  In  Selling  and 
Collecting."  pubUshed  by  Palrchild  Pub- 
lications, Inc.,  of  New  York  City. 

Recently  Mr.  Schiffer  wrote  a  most 
interesting  article  In  the  July  1964  issue 
of  Commercial  Law  Journal,  entitled 
'The  Lajrman's  View  of  Bankruptcy."  I 
am  taking  the  liberty  of  inserting  Mr. 
Schiffer's  excellent  article  in  the  Record 
for  the  edification  of  my  colleagues  In 
the  Congress: 

T"HE  Latman's  View  of  Bankruptcy 
(By  Allyn  M.  Schiffer) 
■  Bankruptcy."  What  a  frightening  word. 
Prior  to  the  great  depression  of  1929.  gen- 
erally speaking,  a  man's  entire  business  life 
came  to  an  end  with  bankruptcy.  Wlken 
ft  business  "took  bankruptcy."  the  proprietor 
lived  for  the  day  when  he  could  retrieve  a 
lost  reputation,  sometimes  by  repaying  his 
Just   debts   to   creditors,    who   had   "staked" 


him  In  his  enterprise.  With  ttie  advent  of 
the  depression,  a  new  approach  was  tried 
In  the  form  of  Goivernment  aid  through  tbe 
Reconstruction  Flnanoe  CarparatUm.  In  ad- 
dition, after  the  1B29  crash,  tlie  Bankruptcy 
Act  was  expanded  so  that  utilities  and  pub- 
licly held  corporations  could  reorganise  un- 
der sections  77  and  77B  (now  chapter  X) 
respectively,  instead  of  liquidating.  This  al- 
lowed the  firm  to  oontinue  In  business  as 
a  going  concern.  Unlike  actual  bankruptcy, 
the  new  sections  Improved  on  the  equity 
receivership  to  enable  a  debtor  to  submit  a 
reorganlEatlon  plan  for  the  approval  of  Its 
creditors.  Later,  chapter  XI  was  added. 
Under  this  amendment  to  the  bankruptcy 
laws,  any  business  can  propose  an  arrangre- 
ment  with  Its  unsecured  creditors.  Chapter 
XI  is  available  to  Individuals,  partnerships, 
and  corporations,  whether  owned  by  a  few 
or  many  shareholders. 

What  effect  has  all  this  new  legislation  had 
upon  business  In  general?  Very  few  firms 
filing  under  chapter  XI  or  X  have  been  able 
to  pay  off  dollar  for  dollar  to  creditors. 
Why?  Is  It  because  bankruptcy  legislation 
perhaps  appears  to  put  the  stamp  of  approval 
on  business  tactics  that  Jeopardize  a  credl- 
tors  position?  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
(May  20.  1963).  headlined  "Big  Jump  Re- 
ported In  Bankruptcy  Frauds."  It  Is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  prove  fraud.  Proof  of 
fraud  generally  requires  the  production  of 
facts  showing  a  "state  of  mind."  Eliciting 
such  facts  from  witnesses  and  documents  In- 
volves substantia]  services  on  the  part  of 
attorneys,  accountants,  creditors,  credit,  and 
collection  agents.  The  objective  of  a  prose- 
cution. If  it  is  to  be  successful,  must  be  the 
presentation  of  proof  that  a  bankrupt,  or 
debtor  under  chapter  XI  or  X,  has  "hidden," 
•gambled,"  or  "diverted"  assets.  However, 
a  petitioner  under  the  bankruptcy  laws  is 
not  always  fraudulent.  Perhaps  he  has  been 
a  poor  manager  or  frittered  away  his  assets 
negligently.  This,  of  course,  Is  not  com- 
forting to  creditors.  In  a  recent  chapter  XI 
proceeding,  the  attorney  for  the  petitioner 
stated  that  "there  has  not  been  a  certified 
audit   for   47   years."     How  appalling. 

Can  suppliers  be  blamed  for  the  Increasing 
number  of  petitions  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act?  The  urge  for  Increased  sales  on  the  part 
of  management  may  be  a  factor.  Credit 
executives,  to  meet  oompetition,  may  find 
themselves  in  a  dilemma,  unless  they  can 
convince  their  management  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  credit  risk  overbalances  the  ad- 
vantage of  higher  sales.  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Credit  Men  through  its  Fraud  Pre- 
vention Department  is  bending  ever  effort  to 
work  with  the  VS.  Department  of  Justice 
"to  uproot  the  parasitical  growth."  (Novem- 
ber 1963  issue — Credit  and  Financial  Man- 
agement.) The  small  recovery  realized  by 
creditors  on  their  claims  Is  equally  appalling. 
Some  suppliers  have  turned  to  credit  Insur- 
ance to  reduce  their  losses.  However,  credit 
insurance  companies  charge  premiums,  and  a 
credit  executive  must  evaluate  the  cost  of 
his  policy  with  the  profit  on  sales  and  the 
cost  of  collection.  Credit  departments  can 
obtain  some  protection  by  selling  to  pur- 
chasers on  a  guaranty  or  copurchaslng  basis. 
Such  action  serves  as  an  additional  "cxishlon" 
in  the  event  of  bankruptcy  or  chapters  X  or 
XI.  Despite  the  precautions  taken  by  cred- 
itors, the  recovery  In  a  proceeding  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  remains  small.  Frequently 
the  Government  receives  the  lion's  share. 
Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes  are  entitled  to 
priority  over  general  creditors.  Some  effort  is 
being  made  to  place  a  limitation  on  the  pri- 
ority of  tax  claims  In  bankruptcy.  (H.R. 
3438.)  Should  this  bill  become  law,  unpaid 
tax  claims  over  8  or  more  years  would  be 
dischargeable  and  would  not  have  priority 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  This  would  be  a 
small  step  forward  toward  helping  creditors 
eihare  In  a  greater  portion  of  the  assets. 
Today,   a   bankruptcy   petition   may   have 


a  salutary  purpose.  By  dlacbarglng  his 
debts.  It  may  give  the  petitioner  a  new  lease 
on  his  business  life.  It  may  enable  him  to 
reappraise  tils  talents  and  abllltlee  and  to 
use  them  to  advantage  in  a  new  undertaking, 
and  also  to  accept  a  new  responslbUlty  In 
the  business  community.  Unfortunately  a 
few  wlU  not  acoept  the  law  as  it  was  In- 
tended to  operate.  Some  men  go  in  and  out 
of  business  like  the  proverbial  revolving 
door.  They  find  it  not  too  difficult  to  re- 
Incorporate,  buy  up  the  assets  of  the  bank- 
rupt firm  under  a  different  corporate  name, 
and  even  continue  the  same  business  at  the 
same  old  address.  They  may  sell  their  busi- 
ness under  the  bulk  sales  law.  They  may 
comply  with  all  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
but  stUl  the  creditors  end  up  with  a  small 
settlement.  Creditors  can  only  resent  such 
action,  unless  they  choose  protracted  litiga- 
tion to  set  aside  the  sale  at  an  expense  that 
would  prove  burdensome.  It  may  be  desira- 
ble to  amend  the  bankruptcy  law  to  declare 
a  bulk  sale  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  This 
would  permit  creditors  faced  with  a  ques- 
tionable bulk  sale  to  invoke  the  provisions 
of  the  bankruptcy  law. 

In  1898,  when  the  current  Bankruptcy  Act 
was  enacted,  very  Uttle  attention  was  given 
to  the  salaried  employee  or  wage  earner. 
Now  we  are  confronted  with  the  rising  tide 
of  "consumer  credit."  IHirlnc  the  depres- 
sion only  straight  or  ordinary  bankruptcy 
was  available  to  Lndlviduais  or  nonbusiness 
debtors  to  extricate  themsalves  from  their 
accumulated  debts.  So,  in  IMS.  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  was  amended  by  aakUng  chapter 
XIII.  This  enables  the  wa^e  earner  to  ex- 
tend or  settle  his  Indebtednees  and  to  make 
payments  in  the  form  of  InstaUaaents  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court, 
without  the  necessity  of  t^ecomlng  a  beoik- 
rupt.  Chapter  XIII  should  assist  both  cred- 
itors and  debtors.  Employers  should  also 
find  it  l>eneflcia]  because  it  should  lessen 
the  number  of  garnishments.  So  far  as  tbe 
debtor  Is  concerned,  it  removes  the  stigma 
of  actual  bankruprtcy. 

Much  is  being  said  by  leaden  in  religion, 
education,  and  public  affairs  about  the  de- 
terioration of  the  moral  climate  of  American 
life.  The  business  community  Is  a  prime 
target  of  such  criticism.  Whether  our  false 
set  of  business  values  is  attributable  to  envy, 
greed,  a  driving  ambition  for  power,  or  In- 
adequate leadership,  the  provisions  of  our 
bankruptcy  law  appear  to  afford  an  avenue 
to  a  "way  of  life"  for  those  who  would  abuse 
It.  A  layman  confilders  this  sufficient  basis 
for  a  reappraisal  of  our  Bankruptcy  Act.  An 
improved  law,  however.  Is  not  enough.  If 
the  risk  in  the  extension  of  credit  Is  to  be 
lessened.  It  will  be  Incumbent  up>on  our 
lawyers,  accountants,  credit  associations, 
government  officials,  and  the  collection  in- 
dustry to  cooperate  with  businessmen  in  a 
grand  venture  devoted  to  the  elevation  of 
the  moral  and  ethical  standards  under  which 
our   business   affairs  are  conducted. 


A  Blundering  Viefaum  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'^S 

Thursday.  September  3, 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  In  Its  factual 
report,  sets  forth  the  shocking  attitude 
taken  by  this  administration  In  its  han- 
dling of  aid  to  Vietnam.  The  lives  of 
our  military  men.  which  have  been  g:iven 
for  the  cause  of  democracy  and  freedom, 
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are  wasted  when  our  foreign  policy  Is 
permitted  to  take  the  course  Indicated 
by  the  OAO  report. 

John  McMuUin  outlines  some  of  the 
facts  in  his  article  which  appears  In  the 
Long  Island  Press  on  August  26: 

Waste  in  Aid  to  Vhtnam   Compiled  in 
119-Pagk  Rxport 

(By  John  McMullan) 
Washington. — The  blunderlngs  of  U.S.  aid 
policy  In  South  Vietnam  aro  detailed  with 
embarrassing  precision  In  a  Uttle-publlshed 
report  by  the  Government's  Oen«r&l  Ac- 
counting Office. 

Prom  expensive  perfume  and  scotch 
whisky  to  cars  and  fertilizer.  U.S.  aid  too 
often  has  eased  the  life  of  Saigon's  rich  In- 
stead of  the  country's  {KX)r.  the  GAO  found. 
GAG  barl£s  so  often  at  waste  and  misman- 
agement In  U.S.  Government  that  Its  voice 
often  is  muffled  Into  the  nearest  filing 
cabinet. 

Its  lig-page,  two-booklet  indictment  of 
US.  Vietnam  policy  met  the  usual  fate 
despite  these  findings: 

Kerosene,  used  almost  entirely  by  low-In- 
come groupe  In  rural  areas  for  Illumination, 
was  taxed  at  the  excessively  high  rate  of 
40  percent  of  the  retail  price  by  the  Saigon 
Government. 

"On  the  other  hand,  alcoholic  beverages, 
traditionally  considered  a  luxury,  were  rela- 
tively undertaxed."  Imports  of  Scotch 
whiskey  rose  from  9.000  gallons  In  1958  to 
19,000  gallons  In  1962. 

qaaoline.  used  mostly  by  the  wealthy  resi- 
dents In  the  capital  of  Saigon  was  kept  at 
a  retail  price  far  below  that  In  other  south- 
east Asian  countries  because  Imports  were 
financed  by  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

One  thousand  cars  were  Imported  Into 
South  Vietnam  in  1960  and  again  In  1961, 
which  "further  accentuated  the  disparity 
between  the  low  living  standard  In  the  coun- 
tryside and  the  opulence  In  the  cities. 

While  the  Vietnamese  Goverrunent's  for- 
eign exchange  was  being  "used  to  finance 
the  Importation  of  passenger  cars."  the  GAO 
auditors  adde<l.  "AID  was  meeting  the  coun- 
try's inc«-e  essential  transportation  require- 
ments by  providing  funds  for  the  importa- 
tion of  buses,  trucks,  and  repair  parts." 

Expensive  perfume,  affordable  only  by  the 
rich,  was  taxed  at  10  percent.  But  the  cheap 
brands  often  were  taxed  as  high  as  35  percent. 

Fertilizer  was  Imported  "during  the  de- 
mand season  when  prices  are  highest."  OAO 
estimated  that  $240,000  could  have  been  saved 
by  bringing  It  In  during  the  off -season  and 
storing  It 

Providing  electricity  In  small  cities  and 
riu-al  areas  was  recognized  as  important  in 
winning  the  loyalty  of  the  people  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  Yet  3  years 
after  one  set  of  50  dlesel  generators  was 
Imported  in  1956.  6  of  them  were  still  In  a 
Government  warehouse. 

Many  cities  had  no  drinkable  water,  so 
drilling  5,000  wells  by  1965  became  a  top- 
priority  project.  "As  of  June  30.  1962.  only 
1.108  wells  had  been  drilled."  GAO  noted. 

Rat  infestations  were  causing  low  morale 
among  farmers  In  June  1961.  and  an  emer- 
gency appeal  was  sent  to  AID  headquarters 
In  Washington.  Thirteen  months  later  the 
shipment  came  In  by  air.  after  the  crops 
were  ruined.  (Extra  cost  of  the  air  trans- 
portation was  estimated  by  GAO  at  $20,000). 

GAOs  -scrutiny  of  United  States-Vietnam 
foulups  cover  1958-62.  through  both  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  administrations. 

The  report  Is  a  compilation,  and  at  the 
same  lime  an  authentication,  of  piecemeal 
revelations  of  corruption  and  mismanage- 
ment within  the  South  Vietnamese  Oovern- 
ment— and  of  weaknesses  in  U  S  policy  and 
direction  that  permitted   the  abu.^e.s 

South  Vietnam's  tax  structure  and  collec- 
tion system  were  criticized  by  GAO,  which 
found  that  "little  action  resulted"  from 
recommendations   made   by   U  .s    .  dvlsers. 


"The  unsound  and  cc«npllcated  system  of 
a  basic  exchange  rate.  Intertwined  with  a 
series  of  varying  taxes,  has  continued  as  a 
burdensome  drag  on  the  country's  progress 
toward  economic  development,"  the  report 
stated. 

At  the  time  of  OAO's  review  "one-quarter 
of  the  properties  in  the  Salgon-Cholon  area 
were  not  on  the  tax  roll  and  only  about  60 
percent  of  the  property  taxes  actually  as- 
sessed were  collected. 

"The  large  Chinese  business  community  in 
Cholon  paid  little  or  no  taxes."  Asked  why, 
a  top  Vietnamese  official  explained  that  the 
tax  collectors  did  not  understand  the 
records. 

Only  15.000  Individuals  in  a  country  of  13 
million  population  paid  Income  taxes. 

GAO  auditors  complained  that  "certain 
policies  and  practices  applied  by  aid  In  the 
administration  of  nonproject  assistance  and 
of  local  currency  Increivsed  the  cost  of  US. 
aid  substantially." 

As  a  result.  South  Vietnam's  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  grew  considerably.  "Higher 
levels  of  consumption  were  encouraged  than 
were  warranted  by  the  state  of  Vietnam  econ- 
omy, and  positive  Incentive  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  to  mobilize  Its  own  re- 
sources was  weakened."  the  Government 
watchdogs  said. 

U.S.  aid  officials  thought  that  it  might  help 
the  poor  Vietnamese  to  see  what  wonders 
had  been  wrought  in  the  outside  world. 
They  agreeably  went  along  with  some  of  the 
Imports  that  OAO  crltUclzed  In  Its  report. 

So  OAO  inspectors  found  Vietnamese  who 
formerly  had  worn  cotton  socks,  delighted 
with  AID-financed  nylons.  GAO  pointed 
out  that  nylon  "cost  nearly  $3  a  pound 
against  a  cost  of  only  about  46  cents  a  pound 
for  rayon  and  cotton  yarn. 

"It  seems  to  us,"  OAO  said,  "so  long  as 
outside  assistance  on  a  large  scale  Is  required 
by  Vietnam,  the  import  beyond  token 
amounts  of  commodities  not  required  <x  of 
marginal  necessity  to  that  country's  eco- 
nomic survival  cm*  development  adds  an  un- 
justified burden  on  the  United  States." 

Between  fiscal  years  1956  and  1962,  AID 
obligated  $1.6  billion  for  the  economic  and 
technical   assistance   program   in   Vietnam. 

Some  Vietnamese  businessmen  apparently 
knew  when  they  had  a  good  thing,  OAO  said. 
In  effect 

This  led  to  Imported  pharmaceuticals  being 
priced  higher  than  necessary  "because  of 
commissions  and  promotional  allowances 
paid  to  Vietnamese  importers  by  pharma- 
ceutical suppliers." 

Twenty-one  di-ug  suppliers  have  had 
claims  amounting  to  $806,000  filed  against 
them  by  AID.  of  which  $414,000  has  been 
collected. 

Is  the  situation  In  South  Vietnam  better 
today  under  a  new  regime? 

Government  auditors  concede  that  certain 
corrections  were  promised  at  the  conclusion 
of  their  field  work,  but  they  are  continuing 
to  review  the  South  Vietnam  procedures. 

"We  are  by  no  means  convinced,"  the  GAO 
report  concluded,  "that  measures  such  as 
these  reportedly  taken  will  solve  the  deficien- 
cies disclosed  by  our  review,  at  least  not  wlMi- 
out  top  agency  management  exercising  close 
control   and  supervision  " 


Kennedy-JohnsoD  Rivalry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILLXNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  September  3, 1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  in  the  Augiwt  26,  1964. 
issue  of  the  Peoria  Joiimal  Star  points 


up  the  growing  friction  between  the  Ken- 
nedy clan  and  the  Johnson  camp  a« 
both  attempt  to  build  their  authority, 
based  on  illegitimate  power. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  the  edi- 
torial follows: 

Bobby's  Clan 
Bobby  Kennedy's  appearance  at  the  Joim- 
son  convention,  dragging  a  reluctant  Mayor 
Wagner  with  him,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  work  of  the  convention — boosting  Lyn- 
don  Johnson's  "image  "  and  political  stock. 
Bobby  Is  there  to  boost  Bobby. 

He  resigned  as  a  delegate  in  favor  of  mak- 
ing an  entrance  as  a  candidate  for  Senator 
In  the  State  of  New  York.  Meanwhile.  Jac- 
queline Kennedy  declined  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Johnson  convention  because  of  "painful 
memories." 

The  Kennedys  are  In  this  convention,  in 
their  own  way,  and  in  there  punching — but 
fighting  their  own  fight,  not  Lyndon  John- 
son's. 

While  Bobby  is  a  reject  for  Vice  President, 
he  has.  in  effect,  overruled  the  President  by 
running  for  the  Senate  from  New  York. 

After  all.  President  Johnson  said  that  he 
wasn't  considering  Bobby  for  Vice  President 
because  Bobby  was  "so  Important"  as  At- 
torney General  that  he'd  be  needed  on  that 
Job  and  wouldn't  have  time  to  campaign. 

He  might  not  have  time  to  campaign  for 
vice  President  In  Johnson's  estimation,  but 
he  has  made  It  clear  he'll  find  time  to  cam- 
paign for  Senator. 

(Meanwhile.  Johnson  also  finds  plenty  of 
time  frmn  hU  duties  as  President  for  cam- 
paigning.) 

This  election  will  decide  a  lot  of  things 
concerning  the  Kennedy  future  as  weU  u 
Johnson's,  whether  the  President  likes  It 
or  not. 

If  PiKHaa  Salingek  wins  in  California, 
there's  not  much  doubt  who  will  take  over 
the  California  organisation,  nor  to  whom 
that  organization  will  be  loyal.  It  Is  to  be 
remembered  that  Pncsjtx  Salinoex  worked 
for  Robert  Kennedy  before  he  was  known 
to  John  P.  Kennedy,  and  was  recommended 
to  the  Job  of  press  secretary  by  his  friend, 
Bobby. 

If  Bobby,  himself,  wins  in  New  York,  after 
riding  straight  over  Mayor  Wagner,  already, 
who  is  going  to  emerge  as  the  real  power 
In  th*  New  York  delegation,  do  you  think? 
Ttd  Kennedy,  of  course,  is  already  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  a  political 
power  in  the  party  in  that  State,  after  beat- 
ing the  McCormacka  In  an  election  that  sees 
the  party  there  firmly  In  hand. 

New  York  and  California  combines  the 
east  and  weet  coasts  and  the  two  biggest 
single  political  power  centers  In  the  United 
States. 

The  third  largest  In  many  ways,  and  the 
geographical  balance  certainly,  is  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

And  there  Is  a  string  in  the  bow  of  the 
family  for  Illinois  as  well,  for  Sargent 
Shriver,  personable  head  of  the  successful 
Peace  Corps,  the  most  famous  Kennedy 
brother-in-law  and  another  6i>eclflc  reject 
for  Vice  President,  has  his  political  roots  In 
Illinois,  is  a  tx>na  fide  resident  of  lillnois, 
and  win  doubtless  be  heard  from  one  of 
these  days  In  local  ix>lltlC8. 

What  seems  to  be  building  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  Atlantic  City  convention,  and 
In  spite  of  the  obvious  disapproval  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  is  one  of  the  most  unique 
political  power  structures  In  American  his- 
tory— if  it  succeeds. 

And  at  Its  head,  undoubtedly.  Is  the  man 
who  was  the  real  campaign  manager  for 
his  famous  brother  in  1960.  one  of  the  can- 
niest and  hardest-driving  p>olltlcal  organizers 
this  land  has  known — Robert  Kennedy. 

And  look  where  he  sits.  If  Johnson  should 
be  beaten  (and  Kerner  beaten  In  Illinois), 
where  do  you  think  the  party  leadership 
would  Instantly  go?     And  If  Johnson  wins. 
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and  with  him  come  Salinger  and  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy to  the  Senate  frotn  California  and  New 
York,  who  wins  the  broadest  political  base 
In  modem  politics  from  which  to  work? 

Bobby  has  a  good  chance  of  winning  party 
power,  either  way. 


Dor  Postal  Seirke  Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or   CONWeCTlCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  21.  1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  recommend  an  article  appearing  In 
the  "Federal  Issue"  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  magazine,  summer 
1964,  written  by  the  distinguished  Dep- 
uty Postmaster  General,  Mr.  Frederick 
C.  Helen. 

Mr.  Belen  describes  the  causes  of  to- 
day's rapidly  Increasing  demands  upon 
the  UJ3.  postal  system.  He  also  takes 
note  of  the  many  successful  programs 
initiated  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
in  its  efforts  to  cut  costs  while  respond- 
ing to  these  demands.  He  concludes  by 
stressing  that  only  through  the  coopera- 
tion an  Initiative  of  private  citizens  can 
the  goals  of  the  Department  be  met. 

Because  Mr.  Helen's  article  contains  a 
wealth  of  relevant  information  and  em- 
phasizes the  Department's  attempts  to 
economize  in  its  operations,  I  insert  it 
into  the  Congressional  Record  : 

Today's  Chanced  Postal  System 

Just  as  everyday  life  In  our  coxintry  has 
changed  dramatically  within  our  own  life- 
times— so  has  the  postal  service. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  there  was  usually 
ample  parking,  highways  weren't  so  crowded, 
or  cities  so  congested — and  we  thought  noth- 
ing of  getting  15  or  20  minutes'  undivided 
attention  from  the  butcher,  the  salesgirl,  and 
muny  others. 

Today,  public  facilities  and  business  facili- 
ties— though  larger — ^must  be  shared  with 
proportionately  more  people — tens  of  millions 
more.  This  is  true  of  the  postal  service.  It 
means  we  must  increase  our  productivity  if 
we  are  to  maintain  essential  services  at  a 
hlph  level. 

Thirty  years  ago,  we  had  176  pieces  of  mall 
f'T  each  American.  Today,  we  have  nearly 
370  pieces  each  for  a  substantially  larger 
fx>pulation. 

Thirty  years  ago  we  had  308,000  em- 
ployees— over  half  as  many  as  today — to  han- 
dle one-third  our  present  volume  of  mall. 
Twenty  years  ago  we  had  389,000  employees— 
nearly  two-thirds  the  present  force  to  handle 
half  as  much  mall.  Even  10  years  ago  we 
had  507.000  employees — five-sixths  of  todays 
force  to  handle  two-thirds  the  volume. 

Over  the  years,  the  hand-ln-hand  march 
o!  manpower  costs  and  mail  volume  has  been 
reduced  somewhat,  but  It  was  a  slow  process. 

To  give  you  an  interesting  illustration  of 
what  can  happen  without  constant  improve- 
ments In  economy  and  efficiency — if  we  were 
still  operating  at  1935  productivity  levels  of 
81.206  pieces  processed  per  man-year — we 
would  have  a  staff  of  1  million  In  1970  for  a 
volume  projected  at  82  billion  p4ecee  and  a 
payroll  of  about  $6.37  billion — about  $1.3  bil- 
lion more  than  our  total  appropriation  for 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  addition  to  the  need  to  control  man- 
power costs,  the  other  urgent  need  today  Is 


to  meet  vastly  changed  service  conditions — 
Buch  as  the  cut  in  30  years  in  mall  trains 
from  10,000  to  1.200 — and  today's  vast  service 
requirements.     For  example: 

The  Federal  Government  today  mails  600 
million  checks  annually  and  many  millions 
more  are  in  prospect. 

Olant  businesses — insurance,  savings  and 
loan,  utilities,  others — do  upwards  of  90  per- 
cent of  their  business  by  mail. 

The  direct  mail  industry  conducts  a  $28 
bUllon  annual  business  by  mall. 

More  than  30  mlUlon  Americans  move  an- 
nxially — and  visually  each  move  is  a  service 
matter. 

We  must  add  a  million  and  a  half  new 
stops  each  year  to  city  delivery  services — 
largely  to  keep  up  with  "suburban  sprawl." 
Many  more  similar  instances  could  be 
cited— but  the  point  is  that  mail  service  Is 
as  essential  today  to  modem  commerce  and 
Industry  as   water,  light  or  heat. 

Even  our  principal  communications  "com- 
petitor"— the  telephone  industry — depends 
on  postal  service  for  its  existence,  sending 
more  than  one-half  billion  pieces  yearly — 
in  bills,  notices,  eto. — not  counting  the 
tremendous  mall  volume  it  gets  back. 

And  the  trend  is  growing.  Government 
checks  In  the  malls  will  Increase  by  tens  of 
millions;  Census  Bureau  use  of  the  mails 
will  Involve  additional  millions  of  pieces  as 
population  soars. 

One  reason  Is  that  we  have  had  a  revolu- 
tion in  mailing  habits  of  many  individuals. 
Today,  the  housewife  seldom  goes  all  over 
town  paying  bills  personally.  Unlke  her 
mother  a  generation  ago,  she  malls  in 
checks. 

We  began  activities  in  1961  which  are  now 
achieving  dramatic  results. 

To  Illustrate — in  1960 — official  projections 
by  the  Postmaster  General  placed  anticipated 
employment  at  632,000  for  the  end  of  the 
1964  fiscal  year — right  now — but  we're 
actually  using  42,000  fewer  employees. 

Today,  we  are  employing  Just  about  the 
same  number  of  employees  as  we  had  2  years 
ago — In  spite  of  an  increase  of  4  billion 
pieces  in  mail  volume  and  3 '/a  million  more 
city  delivery  stops. 

Annual  increases  in  employment  in  the  5 
years  prior  to  1963 — required  to  handle  sim- 
ilar increased  workloads — ranged  between 
10,000  and  20.000  a  year  and  averaged  14,772. 
On  that  basis  we  would  now  have  some  30,000 
more  employees  than  we  had  2  years  ago. 
Instead  we  have  about  the  same  number. 

But  even  that  does  not  give  the  whole 
picture. 

Planning  for  our  1965  budget  also  actually 
started  in  1960 — as  part  of  the  normal  5- 
year  "look-ahead"  process. 

As  seen  then,  our  1965  budget  would  be 
$5,015  million. 

Our  estimated  budget  for  1965  will  be  $391 
million  less,  taking  into  account  $389  million 
in  pay  increases  since  1960. 

Even  more  recently  under  this  Administra- 
tion— when  we  had  substantial  economies 
underway — our  achievements  have  exceeded 
our  own  expectations. 

In  May,  1963,  we  had  our  1965  "preview" 
budget  developed. 

That  was  for  $125  million  more  than  the 
amount  we  now  seek.  Let  me  explain  this 
further; 

Between  the  time  of  that  preview  for  our 
budget  in  1963  and  the  actual  submission 
of  the  1965  national  budget  in  Jtinuary,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  called  for  economy  and  frugal- 
ity in  all  Government  operations. 

Naturally.  Postmaster  General  John  A, 
Gronouski  was  determined  that  we  would 
play  oiu-  part  in  any  such  governmentwlde 
program,  and  we  have  carried  out  our  deter- 
mination to  do  so.  During  the  year,  starting 
July  1,  for  example,  we  will  be  operating 
with  a  manpower  economy  involving  9,000 
lees  positions  than  would  be  required  nor- 
mally to  handle  our  mall  volume  of  more 
than  72  billion  pieces  of  mall. 


After  the  national  budget  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  in  January,  we  planned 
a  series  of  additional  savings  that  were  feas- 
ible— ^without  hurting  services  or  threatening 
any  carew  employee's  livelihood — which  will 
make  It  possible  to  provide  even  better  serv- 
ice at  less  cost. 

One  key  to  making  constructive  changes 
has  been  Postmaster  General  Gronouski  s 
new  concept  of  "flexlbUlty."  giving  post- 
masters at  local  levels  authority — actually 
responsiblity — to  come  up  with  programs, 
where  necessary,  for  modifications  in  na- 
tional directives  to  fit  local  conditions.  This 
makes  for  sound,  progressive  administration 
throughout  the  postal  system  to  meet  real- 
istic situations,  and  to  Iron  out  the  one-ln-a- 
hundred  or  one-in-a-thousand  local  situa- 
tions that  can  cause  problems  and  minimize 
the  effectiveness  of  the  best  conceived  na- 
tional directives. 

Another  key  to  this  achievement  is  in  cus- 
tomer cooperation.  About  half  our  mail  is 
of  commercial  origin. 

Of  this  half,  about  60  percent  is  sent  by 
about  20,000  large  mailers. 

Under  our  nationwide  Improved  mail  serv- 
ice program  (NIMS)  we  have  organized  these 
mailers  into  293  individual  mall  user  coun- 
cils in   major  cities. 

And,  through  cooperative  eflforts — pre- 
sorting of  bills,  statements,  eto.;  early-ln-the- 
day  mall  dep>oeits  made  according  to  prear- 
ranged agreements,  find  similar  cooperative 
effCHts — we  have  removed  much  of  the  b€UTler 
to  better  mail  service,  such  as  the  crushing, 
after-5  pjn,  deposits  that  once  descended  on 
us.  Jamming  our  post  offices  and  hampering 
otu-  effc«-tB  to  Increase  efficiency. 

Today,  as  a  result,  we  have  before  us  a 
vista  of  economy — with — service  in  the  postal 
system  such  as  we  have  never  known  before. 

I  believe  t^ere  is  an  unexplored  potential 
for  similar  public-governmental  teamwork 
in  some  other  areas  of  Federal  service. 

Young  persons  Just  embarking  on  a  Federal 
career — or  planning  on  one — should  be  aware 
of  the  tremendous  demands  for  services  faced 
by  our  Government  In  the  years  ahead,  and 
create  new  concepts  of  how  we  may  meet 
these  demands  efficiently  with  less  depend- 
ence on  tax  dollars  and  greater  dependence 
on  the  cooperation  of  private  sources  and 
their  resources — where  they  can  be  used  with 
propriety  and  with  mutal  advantages. 


Mentally  Retarded  in  Harlan  Connty,  Ky.? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KSNTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  3, 1964 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Augxist  27,  1964, 
issue  of  the  Times-Argrus  of  Central  City, 
Ky.,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  this 
House.  I  commend  it  to  all  who  read 
the  Record: 

We  see  in  the  dally  press  that  California 
egghead.  Dr.  Stafford  Warren,  who  is  the 
si>eclal  advisor  to  President  Johnson  on  the 
mentally  retarded,  has  gone  into  a  trance  at 
his  California  office  and  come  up  with  a 
solution  to  all  the  problems  of  one  part  of 
the  Appal achia  region.  This  Is  a  territory 
that  is  greatly  worrying  Washington  this 
election  year. 

All  the  way  from  Callfcwnla.  President 
Johnson's  mentally  retarded  advisor,  has  de- 
cided that  the  majority  of  the  35,000  people 
of  Harlan  Connty,  Ky.,  are  mentally  re- 
tarded.   He  has  decided  that  he,  with  the 
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help  of  Washington  bureaucrats,  can  solve 
all  the  problems  of  these  poor  back:war(i 
hillbillies. 

President  Johnson's  mentally  retarded  ad- 
viser has  suggested  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ship  th«  whole  caboodle  of  nitwits  In 
Harlan  County  to  California,  All  35,000  of 
them.  When  they  get  there,  he  said,  even 
they  would  be  smart  enough  to  replace  35,000 
Mexican  "wetbacks"  doing  farm  labor  in 
California.  Presumably  the  35.000  Mexicans 
would  then  be  freed  of  their  farm  chores 
and  could  become  California  educators  and 
additional  mentally  retarded  advisers  to  the 
President. 

We  are  amazed  at  the  brilliance  of  this 
initial  brainstorm  by  Dr.  Warren,  who  is  the 
mentally  retarded  adviser  to  President  John- 
son. But,  we  are  likewise  aghast  at  his  fail- 
ure to  think  big,  and  at  his  rank  discrimina- 
tion against  other  Kentucklans  by  making 
plans  for  only  one  Kentucky  county. 

So,  we  hereby  declare  ourselves  as  allies 
and  cohorts  of  that  noted  California  egg- 
head. Dr.  Stafford  Warren,  who  is  the  men- 
tally retarded  adviser  to  President  Johnson. 
Henceforth  we  are  going  to  dea'ote  oiirselves 
to  helping  him  take  care  of  the  exodus  of 
additloo&l  Kentucky  eountles. 

We  have  suspected  for  some  time  that  our 
old  newspaper  friends  on  the  Harlan  Dally 
Enterprise  have  been  losing  their  marbles. 
And  we  suspect  that  Dr.  Warren,  the  men- 
tally retarded  adviser  to  President  Johnson. 
is  right  in  his  long-distance  diagnosis  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Harlan  Countlans.  P>rob- 
ably  every  blessed  one  of  the  35,000  residents 
of  Harlan  Couaty  are  barely  smart  enough  to 
replace  Mexican  faraaliands  In  California  if 
they  were  transported  to  the  land  of  milk 
and  honey  and  given  a  California  college 
education. 

But,  much  as  we  admire  Dr.  Warren,  the 
mentally  retarded  adviser  to  the  President, 
he  does  need  help.  He  and  the  President 
Just  don't  have  enough  time  to  personally 
take  care  of  all  the  people  of  Kentucky. 

So,  we  SLTe  goiag  to  suggest,  even  insist. 
that  this  mass  mliratlon  plan  aUso  Include 
other  Kentucky  counties.  We  will  have  to 
give  top  priority  to  Prestonburg  and  Floyd 
County.  Now  there's  a  good  mountain 
county  where  folks  can  be  Just  as  retarded 
as  Harlan  County.  Why,  they  even  have 
Bert  Ccxnbs  who  has  made  a  name  for  him- 
self lecturing  to  backward  subjects  at  Har- 
vard. Although  they  aren't  necessarily  con- 
sidered capable  by  Dr.  Warren,  who  is  the 
mentally  retarded  adviser  to  the  President,  of 
being  good  farmhands,  they  could  be  happy 
playing  cowboys  and  Indians  all  day  long  on 
the  L3.J.  Ranch.  In  time,  perhaps,  evolu- 
tion and  life  on  the  Lone  Star  Prairie  would 
enable  these  mountaineers  to  grow  both  legs 
the  same  length. 

There  must  be  no  discrimination  against 
the  West  and  we  must  give  next  priority  to 
our  next-door-neighbors  In  Christian  County, 
whom  we  know  to  be  Just  as  backwards  as  the 
next  place. 

We  are  making  pUuis  with  Dr.  Warren. 
President  Johnson's  mentally  retarded  ad- 
viser, to  have  Ned  Breathitt,  who  recently 
went  off  the  deep  end  on  physical  fitness, 
lead  his  fellow  countlans  afoot  all  the  way 
to  Alabama.  There  they  can  make  their 
happy  homes  In  the  turpentine  forest  rec- 
reation center  owned  and  operated  by  none 
other  than  Ladybird.  Now  that  Ladybird 
has  retired  all  her  tenants  to  palatial  homes 
there  Is  a  big  opportunity  and  need  for  some 
good  Christian  countlans  in  her  Alabama 
flefdom. 

This  Is  as  far  as  we  have  gotten  at  press- 
time  on  the  master  plan  for  the  mass  exodus 
of  the  population  of  Kentucky.  However, 
we  are  momentarily  expecting  a  vision  and 
a  revelation  on  how  to  part  the  waters  of 
Kentucky  Lake.  As  soon  as  this  comes 
through  we  will  announce  our  plan  for  mov- 
ing  the  people  of  Paducah  and  McCracken 


County.  This  will  have  to  be  a  big  move, 
however,  as  those  characters  have  been  way. 
way  out  ever  since  Alben  Barkley  first  put 
them  into  orbit  at  Government  expense. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  we  do  not  have 
plans  for  all  the  other  counties  and  people 
of  Kentucky.  As  resident  Kentucky  agents 
for  Dr.  Stafford  Warren,  mentally  retarded 
adviser  to  President  Johnson,  we  will  have 
something  and  somewhere  for  all  Kentucky 
counties. 

Except  Muhlenberg,  that  is 

When  we  get  everyone  else  moved,  it  Is 
part  of  our  master  plan  to  declare  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  Muhlenberg.  We 
will  then  apply  for  foreign  aid  from  the 
United  States,  the  UN.,  Russia,  China, 
Congo,  Castro,  and  Moon  Maid's  father  and 
live  happily  ever  after. 


The  CIA  at  Bay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  3. 1964 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inves- 
tigation of  tax-exempt  foundations  cur- 
rently being  conducted  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Hon- 
orable Wright  Patman,  has  produced 
fiTiitful  evidence  of  the  nted  for  ex- 
panded inquiries  into  the  activities  of 
these  foundations,  their  eligibility  for 
tax-exempt  status,  as  well  as  the  grant 
by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  of 
hitherto  unreported  Federal  funds  into 
these  foundations. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Patbian's  committee 
is  heartening  news  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  following  editorial  in  the  Cleve- 
land Press  of  Tuesday,  September  1,  Is 
indicative  of  editorial  reaction: 

The  CIA  at  Bat 

Congressman  Wright  Patman,  in  the 
course  of  his  deep  probe  of  tax-exempt  foun- 
dations is  giving  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  some  embarrassment. 

The  Congressman  has  turned  up  informa- 
tion, verified  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, that  the  CIA  was  giving  money  to  the 
J.  M.  Kaplan  Fund,  a  New  York  foundation, 
or.  as  Patman  put  It.  the  Kaplan  F*und  was 
used  "as  a  conduit  for  channeling  CIA 
funds.  ' 

The  purpose  of  this  indirect  use  of  tax- 
payer money  is  not  known,  nor  is  anyone 
anxious  to  uncover  the  legitimately  secret 
operations  of  the  CIA  which  of  necessity 
must  be  hush-hush. 

But  Patman  asks  why  the  CIA  was  spend- 
ing tax  money  with  a  foundation  which  has 
been  under  Intensive  Investigation  by  both 
his  congressional  subcommittee  and  by  the 
IRS.  When  Patman  went  to  CIA  for  an  an- 
swer, he  didn't  get  it,  he  said. 

"I  feel  like  I've  been  trifled  with,"  he  said. 

Two  different  Directors  of  IRS  have  rec- 
ommended that  the  Kaplan  Forindatlon's 
tax-exempt  status  be  revoked,  and  IRS  Is  still 
probing. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  what- 
ever service  the  Kaplan  Fund  provided  the 
CIA  was  not  worth  whatever  CIA  paid  It. 
But  somebody  ought  to  know. 

Congress  should  set  up  a  watchdog  com- 
mittee to  keep  tabs  on  CIA  and  all  the  other 
hush-hush  agencies.  The  publi^  doesn't  ask 
what  they  are  doing,  but  Oim  public  ha»  a 


right  to  believe  that  Congress  knows  what 
they  are  doing,  and  why.  This  type  of  syi. 
tem  has  worked  very  well  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  which  is  partly  secret. 
It  Is  even  more  Important  that  there  be  s 
check  on  CIA  and  like  agencies. 

The  more  secret  an  agency,  the  more  liber- 
ties it  is  likely  to  take — unless  it  is  account- 
able to  somebody  who  is  accountable  to  the 
voters. 


The  Death  of  Representative  Patrick 
CallaghaB,  of  Pittaficid,  Macs. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF   MASSACHUSXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  3,  1964 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
city  of  PittBfleld,  Mass..  was  saddened  re- 
cently by  the  death  of  a  fine  and  good 
man,  State  Representative  Patrick  Cal- 
laRhan. 

He  was  an  effective  legislator  and  out- 
standing public  servant  who  will  be 
greatly  missed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Pat  Callaghan  was  a 
leader  in  Pittsfleld  for  many  years.  A 
native  of  London,  England,  he  came  to 
this  country  in  1913,  and  had  lived  an 
active  life  up  until  the  recent  illness  that 
caused  his  death. 

First  elected  to  the  city  council  in  1945, 
Pat  Callaghaji  served  as  council  presi- 
dent for  8  consecutive  years  and  was 
serving  his  fourth  term  as  councilman  at 
large  when  he  made  his  successful  bid  in 
1960  for  State  representative. 

He  was  reelected  to  that  post  in  1962, 
and  in  June  announced  his  candidacy 
for  a  third  term.  His  death  came  as  a 
great  surprise  and  shock  to  all  who  knew 
and  loved  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Pat  Callaghan  had  quali- 
ties of  heart  and  mind  that  made  him 
the  warm  and  gracious  human  being  that 
he  was.  These  qualities,  to  which  can 
be  added  j>ersonal  conviction  and  direc- 
tion, were  the  basis  of  his  distinguished 
life. 

In  the  human  areas  In  which  he 
moved,  his  Influence  was  profound  be- 
cause of  these  qualities. 

An  engineer  at  General  Electric  Co  for 
many  years  before  his  retirement  In  1960, 
Pat  Callaghan  had  a  sure  grasp  of  the 
many  Issues  facing  his  city.  He  faith- 
fully executed  his  duties  and  brought  to 
every  task  high  standards. 

He  was  an  Army  veteran  of  World  War 
I,  a  member  of  the  Pittsfleld  Post  68, 
American  Legion,  and  the  Pittsfleld  Bar- 
racks 398,  Veterans  of  World  War  I. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Holy  Name 
Society,  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  had 
served  as  a  trustee  at  the  St  Lukes 
Hospital  in  his  native  city. 

He  was  the  kind  of  man  who  contrib- 
uted so  greatly  to  our  way  of  life  in 
Massachusetts.  His  service  at  state- 
house  was  in  the  finest  traditions  of 
public  service. 

In  all  of  my  associations  with  him,  I 
have  found  him  to  be  a  sterling  human 
being. 
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In  thinking  about  his  wonderful  live, 
and  his  many  friends,  I  do  think  I  could 
add  to  an  outstanding  tribute  given  to 
him  by  the  Berkshire  Eagle  in  Pitts- 
fleld. 

The  tribute  appeared  in  the  "In  Brief" 
section  on  the  editorial  page,  and  de- 
scribes how  the  Berkshlres  reacted  to  his 
death.  I  am  pleased  to  place  this  tribute 
in  the  Congressional  Record  to  accom- 
pany my  own  statement.  I  also  want  to 
extend  my  sincere  and  deep  sympathies 
to  his  family. 

The  article  follows: 

In  Bairr 
The  death  of  Representative  Patrick  E. 
Callaghan  yesterday  came  as  a  shock  to  a 
large  number  of  Berkshire  residents  who 
claimed  him  as  a  friend  as  well  as  to  many 
others  who  knew  him  only  as  an  eminently 
honest  and  earnest  public  servant  with  a 
long  record  of  conscientious  service  to  his 
community.  As  a  city  councilman  from 
ward  1  he  played  a  vital  part  in  the  munic- 
ipal advances  of  the  capeless  years;  as  presi- 
dent of  the  city  council  he  set  a  standard 
of  fairness  and  impartiality  that  has  rarely 
been  matched  In  that  office;  and  as  a  legis- 
lator b«  dedicated  himself  on  a  full-time 
basis  to  the  best  interests  not  only  of  his 
district  but  of  the  entire  area.  The  legisla- 
ture could  use  Dfiany  more  like  him. 


The  Silver  Situation 


EXTE-  SION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

or   CONHECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  3, 1964 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  address  by  Mr. 
John  B.  Stevens,  vice  president  of  the 
International  Silver  Co.  and  chairman 
of  the  Silver  Users  Association  which  was 
presented  to  the  Retail  Jewelers  of  Amer- 
ica. In  opposition  to  H.R.  10534,  H.R. 
10560.  and  H.R.  10561.  These  bills  are 
pending  before  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  here  in  the  House  and 
would  raise  the  market  price  of  silver. 

The  address  follows: 

The  Btlvth  SrruATioN 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity 
to  speak  to  you  for  a  few  minutes  about  sil- 
ver. The  Silver  Users  Association  is  follow- 
ing the  situation  very  closely.  You  have 
probably  heard  of  the  activities  of  the  as- 
sociation, which  acquires,  studies,  and  dls- 
FPmlnates  all  available  information  about 
silver,  and  takes  such  action  as  is  necessary 
to  Insure  that  sliver  is  recognized  as  a  com- 
nicxllty. 

Silver  is  very  much  in  the  news — both  as 
a  commodity  and  as  money.  The  present 
shortage  of  coins  has  turned  the  spotlight 
on  silver  in  a  dramatic  way. 

There  are  persistent  rumors  that  the  price 
Is  going  to  skyrocket.  This  is  very  disturb- 
ing news  to  those  of  us  who  deal  in  silver 
products.  We  are  now  paying  $1.29  per 
ounce,  which  is  a  rise  of  over  40  percent  in 
the  last  2 Vi  years.  All  of  us  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  when  the  price  of  silver  goes 
up.  the  volume  of  unit  sales  goes  down.  This 
is  particularly  and  painfully  true  of  sterling 
silver  hoUoware. 

I  shoxild  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  the 


price  of  silver  is  not  going  to  rise  aix>ve  the 
present  Level  at  $1,293  per  oimce  as  long  aa 
the  Treesiiry  carries  cut  its  obligation  and 
pledge  to  redeem  sUver  oerUfic&tes  with  sU- 
ver.  Purthermore,  even  if  sUvvr  certiflcatee 
were  retired,  as  long  as  the  Treasury  has  sU- 
ver.  It  would  sell  It  at  the  i>reeent  price  in 
order  to  protect  the  existing  oolns  in  our 
monetary  system.  II  the  price  should  rise 
now,  our  existing  coins  would  be  hoarded  or 
melted  down.  The  Treasury  obviously  can- 
not permit  this  to  happ)€n.  Subsidiary 
coins — that  is,  half  dollars,  quarters,  and 
dimes  must  circulate,  or  business  would  come 
to  a  halt.  These  coins  are  not  Intended  to 
have  intrinsic  value.  They  are  merely  a 
medium  of  exchange.  So  you  see  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  that  the  price  of  silver  will 
not — indeed  cannot  rise  under  the  present 
circumstances. 

There  are  now  1.4  billion  ounces  of  silver  in 
the  Treasury  as  backing  for  silver  certificates. 
Holders  of  these  certificates  are  redeeming 
them  at  the  current  rate  of  about  5  million 
ounces  per  month.  However,  there  are  other 
demands  on  the  Treasury  stocks.  According 
to  mint  estimates,  by  next  July  they  will  be 
using  up  silver  for  coinage  at  the  rate  of 
275  million  ounces  a  year.  Obviously,  the 
Treasury  stocks  will  not  last  very  long.  This 
is  the  compelling  reason  why  a  shift  to  aame 
other  material  for  use  in  subsidiary  coins  is 
necessary.  Tree  world  production  is  only 
210  million  ounces  annually,  most  of  which 
is  produced  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
With  otu-  coinage  requirements  of  275  mU- 
lion  ounces,  there  will  not  be  enough  f<X' 
this  purpose  alone  and  none  for  Industry. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  hearings  held  last  week 
by  the  House  Btmklng  and  Currency  Cotn- 
mittee,  a  resolution  was  considered  which 
stated  that  "worldwide  consimiption  of  sil- 
ver substantially  exceeds  worldwide  produc- 
tion, and  there  is,  therefore,  no  prospect  of 
a  replenishment  of  U.S.  monetary  silver  sup- 
ply." Fortunately,  there  are  other  materials 
which  may  be  used  in  coinage.  0\ir  present 
5-cent  piece  is  made  of  cupro-nlckel — 75 
percent  copper  and  26  percent  nickel.  This 
is  a  highly  satisfactory  metal  for  use  in 
coins  and  is  now  used  exclusively  in  coinage 
by   Great  Britain  and   other  countries. 

There  are  those  who  would  change  the 
present  situation  and  who  seek  a  higher 
market  price  for  silver.  Legislation  to  this 
effect,  sponsored  by  the  mining  Interests,  has 
repeatedly  been  introduced  In  Congress. 
This  accounts  for  the  many  rumors  about 
price  rises. 

As  recently  as  last  week,  on  August  13, 
hearings  were  held  by  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  on  the  following 
bills: 

H.R.  10534.  which  would  permit  the  mar- 
ket price  of  silver  to  rise  to  »1.45  per  ounce. 

HR.  10560,  which  would  permit  the  price 
to  rise  to  »2.58  J>er  ounce. 

HR.  10561,  which  would  require  the  Treas- 
ury to  redeem  silver  certificates  with  sUver 
dollars  and  not  with  bullion.  This  would 
mean  that  the  Treasury  would  have  to  mint 
silver  dollars  at  the  taxpayers  expense  and 
then  the  holder  of  the  certificate  would  have 
to  pay  the  cost  of  melting  them  down  for 
bullion. 

This  last  bin  would  also  prohibit  the  sale 
of  excess  silver  to  private  purchasers — in 
other  words,  the  silver  users — all  of  us  who 
must  have  sUver  to  make  the  products 
which  you  seU.  This  bill  would  also  prevent 
the  Treasury  from  selling  sUver  to  keep  the 
existing  silver  coins  from  being  melted  down. 

These  bills  are  being,  and  wUl  continue 
to  t>e,  vigorously  oppiosed.  Just  pause  and 
think  what  doubling  the  present  market 
price  of  silver  would  mean  in  terms  of  a 
sterling  silver  place  setting  or  Items  In 
sterling  hoUoware. 

We  shall  keep  you  Informed  of  the  sliver 
situation.  Perhaps  you  wiU  wish  to  let  your 
Members  of  Congress  know  what  you  think 


about  these  schemes  to  do  something  more, 
for  thoee  who  have  already  greatly  benefited 
at  your  expense — and  at  the  expense  of  your 
customers. 


The  SUte  of  Labor  Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  Kxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  3, 1964 

Mrs.  TTRT.T.Y  Mr.  Speaker,  Labor  Day 
provides  an  excellent  occasion  for  an 
annual  public  reappraisal  of  the  state 
of  American  labor.  We  ask,  where  does 
labor  stand  today,  and  where  is  it 
headed? 

As  a  nation  we  have  certainly  come  a 
long  way  since  our  humble  beginnings. 
Our  output  of  goods  and  services  aver- 
aged $585  billion  in  1963. 

Total  em.ployinent  averaged  68.8  m^il- 
lion  during  1963  and  surpassed  70  mil- 
lion in  several  months  for  the  first  Ume 
in  U.S.  history.  Also  in  1963.  weekly 
earnings  for  factory  workers  averaged 
$99.38.  and  personal  income  after  tsixes 
reached  an  annual  average  of  $2,160  for 
each  individual  in  the  population. 

However,  oiir  blessings  are  mixed  and 
today  we  face  many  national  contradic- 
tions. Our  successes  in  space  inspire  our 
pride.  Our  failures  in  city  slums,  in 
industry-forsaken  towns,  and  on  small, 
ineflBcient  farms  inspire  our  compas- 
sion and  demand  our  attention. 

Last  year  the  shocking  conditions  in 
which  36  million  people,  one -fifth  of  our 
population,  live  gained  widespread  at- 
tention. Recognition  of  the  problem  of 
poverty  began  with  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent notice  of  closely  related  prob- 
lems facing  the  labor  force,  especially 
that  of  chronic  high-level  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  problem  of  unemployment  is  the 
most  general  of  the  lot  and  is  actually 
a  composite  of  the  others,  which  include 
such  major  challenges  as  labor  force 
growth,  automation  and  technological 
change,  shifting  employment  patterns, 
and  rising  education  and  training  re- 
quirements. 

Several  converging  trends  caused  the 
labor  force  to  expand  by  1.1  million  in 
1963,  and  annual  increases  are  expected 
to  be  still  greater  in  the  futxu-e.  One  re- 
cent trend  contributing  to  the  increase 
is  that  of  younger  persons  entering  the 
labor  force  in  greater  nimabers  than  ever 
before  as  postwar  babies  reach  working 
age :  a  million  more  youngsters  will  turn 
18  next  year  than  did  this  year.  Also 
married  women  are  entering  the  labor 
force  in  greater  numbers  to  supplement 
family  income  and  provide  better  oppor- 
tunities for  their  offspring. 

These  contributions  to  labor  force 
growth  join  with  concomitant  trends  to 
create  and  aggravate  our  chronic  unem- 
ployment problem.  Largely  because  of 
increased  productivity,  agriculture,  min- 
ing, rail  transport,  and  some  manufac- 
turing industries  continue  to  release 
workers  who  must  seek  work  in  other  in- 
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dustries  without  marketable  trainlnsr  or 
experience. 

At  the  same  time,  the  requirements  of 
new  industries  and  technology  create  the 
need  for  drastic  upgrading  of  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  our  labor  force. 
Manpower  demand  is  STOwing  most  in 
professional  and  technical,  clerical,  and 
service  occupations  for  which  education 
and  training  requirements  are  relatively 
high  to  start  and  increasing  steadily. 

The  importance  of  education  to  labor 
is  most  dramatically  seen  in  the  fact  that 
two-thirds  of  our  unemployed  have  less 
than  a  high  school  education. 

Besides  being  undereducated  and  un- 
skilled, such  other  characteristics  as  be- 
ing young,  aged,  or  nonwhite  also  single 
out  those  who  are  forced  to  pay  the  price 
in  anguish  and  deprivation  for  the  shift- 
ing pxatterns  of  supply  and  demand  of  the 
Nation's  manpower. 

Many  of  the  programs  designed  to  alle- 
viate these  problemj  have  already  been 
legislated  and  are  bringing  forth  results. 
The  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962  took  cognizance  that  pres- 
ent and  prospective  manpower  needs 
must  be  clearly  Identified  and  adequately 
met  If  our  economic  growth  is  to  Increase. 
Because  employment  has  not  been  grow- 
ing at  an  adequate  rate,  our  monetary, 
fiscal,  and  other  ecorkomic  policies  must 
stimulate  greater  job  growth.  Outstand- 
ing examples  of  these  efforts  are  the  in- 
come tax  reduction  and  the  area  rede- 
velopment programs. 

The  Equal  Pay  Act  prohibits  pay  dis- 
crimination against  women.  A  volun- 
tary program  developed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Cosunlttee  on  Equal  Elmployment 
Opportunity  seeks  to  provide  greater  job 
openings  to  members  of  minority  groups. 
A  recent  executive  order  prohibits  Fed- 
eral contractors  and  subcontractors  from 
setting  maxlmmn  age  limits,  and  new  ap- 
prenticeship regulations  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  promotes  equal  op- 
portunity in  apprenticeship  programs. 

To  meet  educational  needs.  Federal 
legislation  has  provided  financial  assist- 
ance for  expanding  and  updating  voca- 
tional education,  construction  of  facil- 
ities for  higher  education,  aid  to  medical 
and  dental  eduoation,  and  student  sup- 
port programs  in  other  vital  areas. 

Legislated  programs  for  rehabilitation 
will  help  the  mentally  ill  arid  retarded, 
persons  on  pifbllc  assistance,  actual  or 
potential  juvenile  delinquents,  and  un- 
employables  who  need  more  than  normal 
job  training. 

A  tripMutite  Advisory  Committee  on 
Labor-Management  Policy  has  under- 
taken to  study  the  impcict  of  automation 
and  technological  change  on  workers, 
unions,  and  firms,  and  the  problems  of 
adjustment  arising  from  such  develop- 
ments. 

The  broadest  proposed  legislation  is 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  which 
translates  President  Johnson's  avowed 
war  on  poverty  into  five  separate  but  re- 
lated programs  to  help  improverished 
Americana  help  themselves  ttiat  they 
might  share  in  the  abundance  oijoyed 
by  the  other  four-fifths  of  their  coxmtry- 
men. 

We  have  seen  then  that  while  Amer- 
ican labor  is  setting  new  historical  rec- 


ords for  itself,  it  is  also  beset  by  a  whole 
complex  of  worrisome  problems.  We 
can  derive  consolation  in  the  many  pro- 
grams we  have  undertaken  to  solve  these 
problems  and  draw  strength  from  the 
faith  I  am  sure  we  all  have  in  the  will, 
determination,  and  ability  of  our  Nations 
people  and  leadership  to  make  and  keep 
America  strong,  free,  and  great. 


Lacio — To  Be  Confated  Wkh  Horatio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  3, 1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker  I  recall 
that  Lucio  is  a  fantastic  character  in 
Shakespeare's  "Measure  for  Measure." 
Without  being  absolutely  depraved  or  in- 
tentionally bad,  he  has  become,  through 
lack  of  thoughtful  consideration,  both 
vicious  and  dissolute.  Talkative  and 
dlssli>ated,  he  is  totally  ungovemed  by 
temperament. 

On  this  point,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent.  I   include   the   following   editorial 
from  the  August  31,  1964,  issue  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune: 
Not  To  B«  CoNrusxD  With  Hkebekt  Hooves 

The  only  resemblance  between  Hubbit 
HoEATio  Htjmphret,  the  Democratic  vlce- 
presldentlal  nominee,  and  Herbert  Hoover 
13  In  the  capital  letters.  The  thing  to  be 
noted  about  Htibeht  Is  tbat  he  U  a  little  to 
the  right  of  Ca«tro.  But  he  has  lately  made 
a  frantic  effort  to  put  on  a  William  Mc- 
Klnley  starched  3-lnch  collar  and  pass  him- 
self off  as  a  "moderate  " 

This  flight  from  firebrand  "liberalism"  has 
even  prop>elled  Hubert  Into  business  circles 
which  view  him  with  unalloyed  suspicion, 
there  to  ladle  out  blarney  and  pose  as  one 
of  the  fellows. 

"I  suggest,"  he  told  the  American  Manage- 
ment Association  In  New  York  on  July  10, 
"that  we  drop  once  and  for  all  the  myth  of 
hostility  toward  business  by  Government  and 
get  on  with  a  fruitful  business-Government 
partnership.  •  •  •  To  make  the  promise  of 
America  a  reality  will  take  cooperation  and 
respect  between  buslncsB  and  GoTernnent 
and  above  all  Intelligence  and  courage." 

TTiat's  lovely,  If  the  businessmen  choose  to 
forget  that  Senator  Hi-'mphret  was  a  found- 
ing father  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion, has  been  its  national  chairman,  and  la 
now  a  member  of  its  executive  committee.  Ab 
James  Bumham  has  observed,  "On  every 
specific  issue  In  every  field,  ADA  supports 
Government  control,  planning,  financing,  or 
takeover."  Any  "partnership"  of  business 
with  men  In  Government  who  have  that  out- 
look la  not  going  to  be  comfortable 

Senator  HtrMFHurr  is  for  easy  money,  defi- 
cit financing,  unbalanced  budgets,  and, 
necessarily,  Inflation. 

"Public  debt  figures,  or  a  chart  picturing 
them,**  he  says  airily,  "provide  no  basis  In 
themselves  for  concluding  that  a  government 
la  or  Is  na<t  wasteful."  To  him  "there  are 
worse  things  in  life  than  an  unbalanced 
budget."  What  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
should  do  la  "ease  credit.' 

WhUe  he  Is  now  trying  to  allay  the  fears 
of  business,  he  said  In  the  West  Virginia 
Democratic  prMldentlal  piimary  in  I960. 
"The  Federal  tax  laws  are  rigfed  against  the 
middle-  and  low-Income  families — and  for 
the  big  corporations." 


Senator  Hcmphrkt  Is  a  100-percent  weU 
fare  stater.  He  is  for  every  proposal  of  that 
•art.  There  would  be  no  limit  to  the  «iae. 
scope,  and  Intruslveneas  of  government  if 
he  had  his  way.  As  Senator  Ooij>watt»  re- 
marked, the  presence  of  Hcmphrey  on  the 
ticket  destroys  the  fiction  that  the  Johnson 
party  has  the  faintest  attachment  to  con- 
servatism. 

Senator  HuMPHmKT  has  been  a  militant  In 
the  clvU  rlgbU  battles.  At  the  1948  national 
convention  he  Inflamed  the  southern  Dem- 
ocrats during  a  floor  fight  to  put  liberal 
amendments  Into  the  rights  plank,  staUng. 
among  other  things,  "The  time  has  come  to 
get  out  of  the  shadows  of  States  rights " 
The  ADA  with  which  he  is  identified  Is  for 
open  occupancy  laws. 

The  plaintive  remarks  of  Senator 
SMATHcas.  of  Florida,  after  having  been  or- 
dered by  President  Johnson  to  second  the 
HuMPHRKT  nomination,  express  the  universal 
feeling  of  the  South  that  Hubkht  will  be  as 
welcome  a  candidate  in  that  sector  u 
Typhoid  Mary.  "I  know."  SMATHxas  saM 
resignedly,  "the  difficulty  of  carrying  that 
load  In  the  South." 

One  other  notation  on  Hubert.  He  U  a 
veritable  wind  machine,  addicted  to  non- 
stop garrulity.  When  he  went  to  Russia, 
he  atul  Khr\iahchev  talked  for  8  hours  and 
25  minutes  straight.  Immediately  after  that 
gabfest,  Khrushchev  went  before  the  Com- 
munist Party's  central  committee  and  ha- 
rangued It  for  6  hours.  Hibert  mu.st  be 
catching. 


Tbe  GI  BUI  Is  20  Years  Old 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONCE 

OF  coNifscncTrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Friday,  August  21.  1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tention devoted  to  the  GI  bill  on  its  20th 
anniversary  is  well  deserved.  Helping  to 
terminate  an  enormous  American  war 
effort  while  aiding  in  the  creation  of  a 
long. and  fruitful  peace,  the  GI  bill  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  successful  acts 
of  legislation  in  the  history  of  this 
country. 

Administrator  John  S.  Gleason,  the 
distinguished  head  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, has  written  a  thorough  and 
illuminating  analysis  of  the  measure. 
Appearing  in  the  Federal  issue  of  the 
George  Washington  University  magazine, 
summer,  1964,  Mr.  Gleasons  article  de- 
scribes the  bills  contents,  operation,  and 
impact.  In  order  that  this  information 
may  be  better  known,  I  wish  to  insert  it 
into  the  Record  : 

The  GI  Bill  at  20 
(By  John  S.  Gleason.  Jr  ) 

Inunedlately  after  the  guns  stopped  shoot- 
ing, the  bombs  stopp>ed  raining  down,  and 
the  lights  went  on  again  all  over  the  world, 
the  United  States  emerged  from  World  War 
II  to  confront  a  serious  domestic  crisis. 

The  largest  military  force  In  US.  history 
was  encamped  all  over  the  world  hoping  for 
quick  discharges  and  Jobe,  houses,  and  educa- 
tion on  their  return.  Mindful  of  the  up- 
heaval, unemployment,  and  Ixjnus  marches 
that  followed  the  relatively  short  and  smaller 
First  World  War,  there  was  widespread  fear 
about  the  potentially  explosive  reaction  of 
15.3  million  World  War  n  veterans  whose 
lives  had  been  uprooted  In  a  longer,  more 
farflung  and  dlsrxiptlve  war. 
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One  econc«nlst  predicted  a  whopping  19 
million  unemployed  if  the  postwar  economy 
dropped  back  to  Its  IMO  level  of  output. 
More  conserratlve  estbnatee  placed  the  figure 
at  a  staggering  8  million.  A  sociologist,  re- 
calling that  Hitler  and  Mussolini  had  re- 
cruited Idle  veterans,  wrote  gloomily: 
"Veteran*  have  written  many  a  bloody  page 
of  history  and  those  pages  have  stood  for- 
ever as  a  record  of  their  days  of  anger." 

That  the  United  States  won  victory  In  this 
great  peacetime  battle  Is  a  tribute  to  an 
unique  piece  of  legislation — the  OI  bUl  of 
rights. 

Exactly  16  days  after  D-day,  when  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  made  history  with  the  sword. 
President  Roosevelt  made  another  kind  of 
history  with  the  stroke  of  his  pen.  He 
signed  the  OI  bill  of  rights  on  June  22,  1944. 

This  year  marks  the  aoth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  thia  historic  example  of  long- 
range  planning,  which  has  been  compared 
with  the  Morrtll  Act  creating  land-grant  col- 
leges, the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  Marshall 
plan. 

What  wu  the  OI  blU  of  rights,  actually 
titled  "The  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
of  1944"?  It  provided  for  loans,  education, 
readjustment  allowancea  for  veterans,  and 
expanded  veterans  hospitals  and  employment 
service. 

There  were  those  who  scoffed  at  the  pro- 
posal for  the  GI  bill.  They  called  It  an  "all 
time  gravy  train,"  aiming  particularly  heavy 
fire  at  the  readjustment  allowances.  Yet 
only  10  percent  exhausted  this  benefit.  Some 
opi>onents  clalaaed  that  veterans  returning 
to  school  under  the  OI  bill  would  breed 
"educational  hobo  Jungles"  on  college  cam- 
puses. Instead,  ti^y  raised  the  Intellectual 
level  of  the  entire  country. 

Gloomy  prophets  dourly  predicted  that 
GI  homee  would  be  a  haven  for  "dead- 
beats,'*  that  veterans  would  move  In  when 
housing  was  scarce  and  then  walk  out  from 
their  obligation*.  On  the  contrary,  vet- 
erans have  proved  to  be  excellent  credit  risks. 

But  the  opposition  faded  away  along  with 
their  dire  predictions.  "With  the  signing  of 
this  bill,"  said  President  Roosevelt  at  a  White 
House  ceremony,  "a  well-rounded  program 
of  special  veterans'  benefits  Is  nearly  com- 
pleted. It  gives  emphatic  notice  to  the 
men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces  that 
the  American  people  do  not  Intend  to  let 
them   down." 

The  feeling  was  mutual.  Veterans  cer- 
tainly did  not  Intend  to  let  America  down. 
"They  would  be  a  potent  force  for  good  or 
evil  in  the  years  to  come."  as  one  veterans' 
leader  predicted  at  the  time.  "They  could 
make  or  break  our  country.  But  given  the 
opportunity  provided  by  the  GI  bill  of  rights, 
there  was  only  one  alternative — veterans 
would  be  a  tremendous  force  for  good,  and 
help  build  a  better  America,  after  they  had 
destroyed  Nazi,  Fascist,  and  Nipponese  to- 
talitarianism." 

The  words  could  not  have  been  more  pro- 
phetic. Here's  a  rundown  on  their  GI  bill 
record  after  20  years. 

1.  Under  the  education  and  training  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  7,800.000  veterans — nearly 
half  of  all  who  served  during  the  war — re- 
ceived training.  With  well  over  2  million  in 
college  and  another  3,500,000  in  other  schools. 
veterans  filled  every  nook  and  comer  of  the 
dormitories,  laboratories,  and  classrooms. 
They  attended  classes  at  19,000  trade  and 
technical  schools,  and  quonset  huts  dotted 
2.600  campuses  from  the  University  of  Maine 
to  the  University  of  Soutliern  California. 

About  1,400.000  veterans  Increased  their 
skills  In  on-the-job  training,  and  about 
700.000  learned  the  newest  agricultural  tech- 
niques In  on-the-farm  training. 

Today  we  are  a  far  stronger  Nation  for 
the  Infusion  of  the  skUls  manpower  gained 
through  the  GI  bill:  450,000  engineers.  180,- 
000  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses,  360,000 
sch(X)lteachers,  150,000  scientists,  243,000  ac- 


covintanta,  107.000  lawyers,  36.000  clergymen, 
17.000  wrlten.  711,000  meohanlcs.  383.000 
construction  workers,  28>.000  metalworkers, 
138,000  electricians,  and  the  almost  700.000 
who  trained  for  business  and  executive 
careers. 

Altogether.  It  was  the  largest  program  of 
mass  adult  education  ever  undertaken  at  bar- 
gain rates.  The  $14.5  billion  cost  has  been 
more  than  recouped. 

The  GI  bUl  continues  to  pay  for  Itself  at 
close  to  $1  billion  a  year.  The  return  comes 
from  additional  Income  tax  paid  by  better- 
educated,  higher-earning  GI  bill  veterans. 

2.  Equally  beneficial  has  been  the  long 
range  effects  of  the  GI  bill  loan  program. 
Structural  evidence  of  it  dots  the  country- 
side. One  out  of  every  five  homes  built  since 
the  end  of  World  War  11  was  financed  with 
a  GI  loan.  As  someone  said,  the  landscape 
architect  of  postwar  America  has  been  the 
VA  loan  guarantee  olBcer. 

More  than  5.268,000  World  War  II  veterans 
were  granted  Veterans'  Administration  home, 
farm,  or  business  loans  totaling  more  than 
143  billion.  The  almost  5  million  heme 
loans  In  this  total  help>ed  touch  off  a  post- 
war housing  boom  that  turned  Americans 
into  a  nation  of  homeowners.  This  infxislon 
of  credit,  of  course,  resulted  In  an  enormous 
stimulus  to  our  national  economy.  For 
purchases  of  new  housing  dilate  the  eco- 
nomic arteries.  Purchases  of  new  furniture, 
new  appliances,  new  cars  follow;  and  school 
construction  and  other  public  works  are  not 
far  behind  as  new  suburban  corrununltles 
mushnsom.  (These  are  communities  with 
good  credit  ratings.  It  might  be  said,  for 
more  than  a  third  of  the  GI  loans  are  paid 
In  full.) 

3.  Often  under  fire,  the  GI  bill  readj\ist- 
ment  allowance  program  helped  tide  nearly 
9  million  veterans  through  the  Initial  period 
while  they  looked  for  Jobs.  The  average 
stay  on  the  rolls  was  only  19  weeks,  and 
some  $3.8  billion  was  expended  In  this  pro- 
gram, only  900.000  veterans,  or  about  1  out 
of  10.  exhausted  their  full  rights  to  imem- 
ployment  benefits.  Most  veterans  Just  were 
not  content  with  $20  a  week,  when  they 
could  be  bringing  home  $100  from  a  Job, 
or  Improving  their  skills  and  education. 

It  was  an  underappreciated  bulwark 
against  adversity  for  unemployed  veterans. 
In  most  instances,  the  payments  were  not 
strung  together.  They  were  spread  over 
periods  when  veterans  were  changing  Jobs, 
trying  to  find  themselves  in  a  new  world. 

4.  Millions  of  veterans  skipped  school; 
most  of  the  older,  married,  and  previously 
employed  veterans,  headed  back  to  the  old 
Jobs,  or  better  ones.  If  they  could  land  them. 
One  of  the  lessons  that  World  War  I  demobi- 
lization drove  home  was  that  a  strong,  .well- 
financed,  public  employment  service  Is  In- 
dispensable to  a  smooth  readjustment 
process. 

One  Government  official  evaluated  the  GI 
bill  by  paraphrasing  Winston  Churchill. 
"Never  before."  he  said,  "has  so  much  been 
done  for  so  many  for  so  little." 

A  leading  industrialist,  who  knew  a  good 
Investment  when  he  saw  one.  agreed.  Said 
Henry  Ford  II: 

"Millions  of  veterai^,  who  otherwise  might 
not  have  had  the  opportunity,  have  been 
enabled  to  enter  college  or  to  complete  spe- 
cialized training. 

"The  Nation  gains  by  having  created  a  great 
new  sotirce  from  which  to  draw  Its  leaders." 

Leaders  they  are  and  leaders  they  will  be. 
for  years  to  come,  according  to  Dr.  Amos 
Yoder,  who  made  a  survey  of  the  GI  bill's 
Impact  on  men  listed  In  the  1960-61  Who's 
Who.  He  found  approximately  1.000  who 
had  benefited.  All  were  under  46  years, 
which,  he  said.  Is  a  sizable  number  when  It 
Is  realized  that  almost  all  of  the  men  who 
make  Who's  Who  are  older. 

Since  the  past  Is  also  prologue,  the  lessons 
of  the  GI  bUl  have  great  value  on  the  con- 
temporary  scene.     In   his   message   to   Con- 


gress outlining  plans  for  a  war  on  poverty. 
President  Johnson  pointed  out  that  if  annual 
earnings  of  10  million  among  the  poor  could 
be  raised  by  only  $1,000.  It  viU  add  $14  bU- 
llon  a  year  to  the  national  output;  reduce 
the  $4  bUllon  In  public  assistance  payments; 
and  lower  the  costs  of  fighting  crime,  de- 
linquency, disease,  and  hunger. 

"Our  history  has  proved,"  President  John- 
son said,  "that  each  time  we  broaden  the 
base  of  abundance,  giving  more  people  the 
chance  to  produce  and  consume,  we  create 
new  Industry,  higher  production.  Increased 
earnings  and  better  Income  for  all."  The  GI 
bin  Is  an  excellent  example  of  the  wisdom  of 
his  words. 


Address  by  Hon.  Joho  A.  Baker,  Assistant 
^     Secretary    of    Apricaltiire,    Arkuuas 
Fanners  Union,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ALEC  G.  OLSON 

OF   IdNIOCBOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Sevterriber  3, 1964 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  John  A.  Baker,  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  Agriculture,  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Arkansas 
Farmers  Union,  Marion  Hotel,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  August  11.  1964: 

It  is  a  real  prlvUege  to  attend  again  an 
annual  convention  of  the  Arkansas  Fanners 
Union.  Besides  the  satisfaction  of  renewing 
old  friendships  and  making  new  ones,  I  get 
a  special  kind  of  lift  from  a  meeting  like 
this  where  farm  people  Join  forces  to  seek 
ways  of  making  their  communities.  State, 
and  country  better. 

Fanners  Union  stands  as  a  champion  of 
the  family  farm,  one  of  America's  greatest 
assets.  Without  your  unfaltering  support, 
this  great  rural  Institution  would  Indeed  face 
an  uncertain  future. 

During  the  next  few  minutes.  I  Invite  you 
to  explore  with  me  some  of  the  changes  that 
have  been  taking  place  in  our  rural  areas, 
the  problems  and  the  opportuhltias  that 
stem  from  these  changes,  and  how  rural 
people  can  employ  their  ovm  resources — with 
some  assists  from  Government — to  help  make 
their  communities  better  places  in  which  to 
live. 

Two  problems  stand  out  as  requiring  con- 
certed action.  First,  despite  recent  gains, 
the  farmer  is  still  plagued  by  a  cost-price 
squeeze.  Second,  many  of  our  rural  people, 
like  many  urban  dwellers,  are  engulfed  In 
poverty  and  unable  to  extricate  themselves. 
Tlie  opportunities. for  education.  Jobs,  and 
public  services  in  rtiral  areas  lag  behind  those 
available  to  most  cities. 

In  varying  degrees  the  standards  of  living 
In  rural  areas  throughout  history  have  trailed 
those  in  the  cities.  But  they  need  to  no 
longer.  With  advanced  technology  In  agri- 
culture, coupled  with  rural  electrification, 
telephones,  all-weather  roa<l&,  and  a  convic- 
tion that  a  lag  by  one  s^iment  of  the  econ- 
omy Lb  a  drag  on  all,  we  have  for  the  first 
time  the  raw  materials  for  doing  something 
about  rural  problems. 

To  view  these  rural  problems  In  perspec- 
tive. It  Is  well  to  look  back  a  few  years  to 
see  what  has  been  taking  place  In  the  rural 
areas.  On  tlie  farm  a  technological  revolu- 
tion paralleling  that  in  our  urban  centers 
has  been  going  on.  The  use  of  Improved 
crop  varieties,  more  fertlllaer.  more  labor- 
saving   electric   power  and  farm  machinery. 
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together  with  Improved  farm  management. 
has  brought  an  unprecedented  production 
explosion. 

Substitution  of  power  and  mechanization 
for  muscle  power  brought  about  an  upsurge 
In  the  output  per  man.  This  fantastic 
abundance  was  iindreamed  of  In  the  pre- 
World  War  EI  days.  For  the  nonfarm  popu- 
lation, It  has  meant  more  and  better  food 
In  the  market  basket  at  relatively  lower 
prices — less  than  19  percent  of  take-home 
pay,  lower  than  ever  before  In  the  history 
of  mankind. 

Some  people  appear  to  think  that  most 
farmers  are  in  clover.  But  the  fact  Is  that 
over  the  years  net  farm  Income  has  not  kept 
pace  with  farm  production.  In  spite  of  the 
18-percent  increase  In  net  income  per  farm 
since  1960,  the  i>er  capita  Income  of  farm 
people  still  is  only  about  60  percent  of  that 
of  nonfarm  people. 

Because  the  farmer  Is  Industry's  best  cus- 
tomer, the  entire  Nation  has  a  stake  In  his 
welfare.  We  must  help  him  help  himself 
to  attain  better  returns  for  the  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  he  Is  producing. 

A  few  people  believe  the  way  to  solve  the 
problems  of  agriculture  Is  to  do  nothing — 
Just  get  th«  Government  out  of  the  farm 
picture  and  let  the  ruthless  law  of  supply 
and  demand  take  over.  If  the  farmer  can't 
stand  the  pressure,  they  say,  let  him  sell  out 
and  go  to  the  city. 

Recently  we  have  seen  some  ugly  advertis- 
ing that  usee  such  terms  as  "the  mjrth  of  the 
family-sized  farm."  The  Inference  seems  to 
be.  "Let  the  corporations  do  the  Job;  it's 
more  efficient  that  way." 

You  and  I  know  that  where  members  of  a 
farm  family  work  side  by  side,  with  their 
own  money  and  their  own  future  at  stake, 
they  are  going  to  put  more  Interest,  more 
planning,  and  more  energy  Into  an  enter- 
prise than  any  absentee  owner-producer. 
Family  farming  has  proved  not  only  an  ef- 
ficient means  of  production  but  a  wholesome 
way  of  life.  Our  rural  communities  have 
turned  out  a  quality  of  citizenship  that  has 
proved  a  great  stabilizing  force  In  this  de- 
mocracy. 

At  a  time  when  the  world  Ls  divided  Into 
two  camps  In  a  gigantic  economic  and  Ideo- 
logical Struggle,  wo  cannot  afford  a  sagging 
rural  econcany  that  forces  rural  people  Into 
the  cltlee.  We  cannot  afford  a  weakening  of 
our  social,  political,  and  spiritual  fiber  that 
comes  with  the  disappearance  of  our  rural 
Institutions. 

Rather  than  to  let  the  laws  of  the  Jungle 
operate  In  agriculture  and  the  rural  com- 
munity, a  wiser  course  Is  to  take  this  miracle 
of  abundance  that  the  farmer  has  produced 
and  use  It  to  the  benefit  of  all  We  can  build 
a  better  and  stronger  America  without  de- 
fKjpulatlng  the  countryside. 

President  Johnson  describes  the  challenge 
of  abundance  as  an  opportunity  to  attain 
the  great  society.  In  an  address  to  a  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  graduating  class  he  said, 
"The  challenge  of  the  next  half  century  is 
whether  we  have  the  wisdom  to  use  our 
wealth  to  enrich  and  elevate  our  national 
life — and  to  advance  the  quality  of  American 
civilization." 

The  attainment  of  the  great  society  will 
not  come  from  any  magic  formula  or  Alad- 
din's lamp.  It  can  only  be  built  step-by- 
step,  farm-by-farm,  project-by-project,  com- 
munlty-by-communlty  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  will  require  Imaginative  leadership. 
It  will  require  financing  and  In  some  cases  it 
win  require  Government  assistance.  Above 
all.  It  will  require  the  commitment  of  the 
will,  the  energy  and  the  resources  of  local 
people  working  together  In  their  own  com- 
niunlties. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L  Freeman 
and  your  national  president,  Jim  Patton. 
have  been  inviting  the  attention  of  world 
leaders  to  the  promising  potentialities  and 


perplexing    problems    of    this    new    age    of 
abundance. 

The  revolution  of  abundance  for  several 
years  has  been  releasing  hundreds  of  millions 
of  man-hours  of  talent  and  energy  no  longer 
needed  to  do  manual  labor  and  routine 
chores.  Our  society  cannot  go  forward  on  a 
base  of  Idle  hands  and  Idle  acres.  A  way 
must  be  found  to  employ  both,  not  only  In 
the  war  on  frustration  and  privation,  but 
also  in  the  attainment  of  a  new  dimension  in 
living  standards.  Truly  we  have  the  natural 
resources,  the  mechanisms  and  organization 
technique  and  the  leadership  to  launch  the 
great  society — and  with  It  to  hasten  the  un- 
folding of  the  rural  renaissance  that  l.s  now 
underway. 

As  an  individual,  the  lurullst — whether  he 
is  a  farmer,  laborer  or  owner  of  a  small  busi- 
ness—  is  unable  to  cope  with  some  of  the 
problems  that  surround  him.  Group  action 
is  necessary.  That  is  one  place  where  coop- 
eratives can  play  a  role. 

The  role  of  cooperatives  In  the  past  In  such 
fields  as  electricity,  telephones,  purchasing, 
marketing,  and  processing  Is  well  known 
There  are.  It  seems  to  me,  several  Jobs  that 
cooperatives  can  do  to  give  more  help  to  the 
farmer  One  of  them  Is  In  the  field  of  public 
relations. 

The  public  knows  little  about  how  much 
time,  cash,  and  sweat  the  farmer  puts  Into 
the  economy  and  how  little  he  gets  back  In 
return.  I  don't  think  the  problem  Is  one 
of  studied  hostility.  Rather  It  Is  a  case  of 
Information  lag.  The  men  in  the  mines,  the 
mills,  the  plants,  and  the  refineries  are  oblivi- 
ous to  the  fact  that  the  farmer  frequently 
Is  their  best  customer.  Tills  Is  a  story  that 
should  be  told  and  retold  Cooperatives,  by 
telling  the  public  the  facts  about  the  farm- 
er's role,  can  build  a  solid  foundation  for 
economic  health  In  the  rural  community. 
Without  this  Indispensable  underpinning,  the 
family  farm  haa  no  assurance  that  It  will 
survive. 

Many  of  you  are  members  of  crxjperutlves 
of  various  kinds.  You  know  that  they  have 
given  the  farmer  more  muscle  power.  The 
rural  electric  cooperatives  provide  an  excel- 
lent object  lesson  in  the  potentialities  of 
working  together.  Before  1935.  when  the 
REA  progriun  was  established,  a  farmer  some- 
times had  to  pay  $1,000  or  more  to  get  a 
half-mile  extension  to  his  place.  On  top  of 
this,  he  paid  exorbitant  rates  for  the  electric 
energy  he  consumed  It  ran  as  high  as  15 
cents  a  kilowatt-hour — or  even  higher.  Last 
year  members  of  rural  electric  systems 
financed  by  REA  paid  an  average  of  2.25 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour  for  electricity. 

This  muscle  power,  effected  through  co- 
ojieratlon,  also  benefited  fiirmers  not  served 
by  rural  electric  cooperatives  because  con- 
struction charges  were,  for  the  most  part, 
eliminated  and  rates  went  down.  When  the 
cooperatives  could  not  purchiise  p^iwer  at 
reasonable  rates,  they  organized  large  power 
generation  and  transmission  federations  and, 
likewise,    the   wholesale  ratos   went   down 

REA-flnanced  cooperatives  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  giving  rural  people  parity. 
While  much  remains  to  be  done,  their  work 
demonstrates  the  effectiveness  of  coopera- 
tives. REA  borrowers  generate  only  about 
1  percent  of  the  power  produced  In  the 
United  States  and  distribute  only  4  per- 
cent of  It.  Yet  they  show  Uiat  where  there 
Is  good  management,  close  cooperation  and 
Tolume,  coupled  with  Government  technical 
asslsUince  and  credit,  cooperatives  can  help 
the  farmer  meet  problems  he  would  be  help- 
less  to  solve  working  individually. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Department  of 
Agrlctxlture  will  work  with  farmers  in  build- 
ing strong  cooperatives.  As  you  know,  the 
Dejjartment  was  directed  by  tile  Cooperative 
Marketing  Act  to  gather,  interpret,  and  dis- 
seminate Information  that  would  promote 
the  knowledge  of  cooperative  principles  and 
practices. 


In  May.  Secretary  Freeman  directed  the 
Department  to  implement  recommendations 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Co- 
operativee  designed  to  encourage  even  greater 
teamwork  between  USDA  and  the  Nation's 
farmer-owned  cooperatives.  A  key  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  was  creation 
of  a  task  force  to  explcwe  the  pcMslbilltles 
of  "Increasing  the  farmer's  muscle  In  the 
marketplace." 

We  believe  that  helping  cooperatives  so 
that  they  In  turn  can  help  farmers  maintain 
and  Improve  their  Incomes  will  add  strength 
to  the  entire  Nation.  Cooperatives  are  pri- 
vate businesses  and  If  they  are  aggressive 
and  well  managed,  they  can  contribute  Just 
as  much  as  other  free  enterprises  toward  the 
general  prosperity. 

The  family  farm,  the  rural  community 
and  the  small  town  scattered  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  have  served  this 
Nation  well  As  a  foundation  for  the  per- 
sonal liberties,  the  vigorous  enterprise  and 
the  noble  national  conscience,  they  have 
helped  make  this  country  the  showplace 
of  the  world.  Surely  as  a  Nation  we  can- 
not afford  to  permit  this  foundation  to 
crumble. 

There  Is  an  unprecedented  challenge  for 
all  people,  town  and  country,  city  and  ur- 
ban, to  Join  hands  to  revitalize  and 
strengthen  the  rural  communities.  As  rural 
leaders  you  have  your  work  cut  out  for  you 
to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  all  and  to  en- 
courage the  despairing  or  faint  of  heart. 

Rebuilding  rural  America  Is  a  people's  pro- 
gram, conceived,  InUlated.  and  carried  out  by 
local  people  with  the  assistance  of  Federal 
and  State  Governments  and  of  State  educa- 
tional Institutions. 

We  In  Washington  have  mobilized  the 
technical  and  financial  resources  available 
In  the  Department  to  stimulate  and  encour- 
age the  nationwide  effort  to  bolster  the 
rural  community.  This  effort  Is  aimed  at 
helping  rural  people  utilize  the  products, 
manpower,  land,  and  other  resources  made 
available  by  the  revolution  of  abundance. 

If  we  can  direct  the  liberated  energies  and 
resources  of  our  people  into  rebuilding  of  our 
decaying  rural  communities,  the  possibilities 
for  achievement  will  be  limitless. 

I  cannot  begin  to  describe  all  the  oppor- 
tunities that  are  open  for  Rural  Areas  De- 
velopment, which  we  call  RAD.  With  as- 
sistance from  REA's  RAD  staff,  rural  electric 
and  telephone  borrowers  have  helped  launch 
16.000  Industrial  and  community  develop- 
ment projects  employing  more  than  100,000 
people. 

The  assistance  was  mainly  In  the  form 
of  credit-finding  and  technical  advice.  Most 
of  the  financing  came  from  private  sources 
A  small  part,  not  available  through  com- 
mercial channels,  came  from  such  agencies 
as  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration, 
Sm.all  Bu-dness  Administration,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  and  In  some  In- 
stances -where  the  purposes  related  to  rural 
elertrlflcatlon — from  REIA. 

These  projects  Included  food  and  fiber 
processing,  marketing,  general  Industry  and 
business,  forestry  products,  public  facilities, 
hospitals,  hotislng  for  the  elderly,  and  out- 
door recreation. 

If  anyor»e  U  Inclined  to  look  over  his 
glasees  when  recreation  Is  mentioned  as  a 
cash  farm  crop,  we  can  point  to  ntimerous 
projects  where  Idle  acres  and  Idle  hands 
have  been  put  to  work,  and  profitably.  In 
meeting  the  ever-growing  recreational  needs 
of  city  pwople. 

We  have  Just  completed  a  survey  of  the 
use  of  private  lands  for  recreation  by  various 
organizations.  It  shows  that  more  than  51,- 
800  organized  groups  with  a  total  member- 
ohlp  of  8.9  million  already  have  leases  or 
permlta  to  use  sotne  39  million  acres  of 
privately  owned  land  for  outdoor  recreation. 
Several  Department  agencies  are  helping 
famuBTB   Interested    In   recreational    develop- 


ment. The  Soil  Conservation  Service  can 
provide  both  technical  and  financial  aid  to 
local  «pon»ors  for  the  development  of  water- 
shed projeote  for  wlldUfe  and  recreation.  It 
(-an  also  assist  Individuals  and  group*  with 
technical  help  In  developing  recreatlona: 
facilities. 

Farmers  Home  Administration,  in  stddl- 
tion  to  Its  better-known  tenant- purchase 
and  rehabilitation  loans,  can  also  make 
liians  to  the  farmer  for  In  come -producing 
facilities  for  recreation. 

Recreation  la  Just  one  of  the  many  types  of 
pmjects  that  offer  means  of  converting  Idle 
rn.^npower  and  land  Into  ves  that  meet  the 
needs  of  our  people. 

The  Department's  rural  housing  program 
last  ye«.r  pro\'lded  20,000  Icwms  for  a  total  of 
$186  million  as  a  step  toward  eraaing  rural 
slums.  The  demand  would  eaally  have  sup- 
fK>rted  an  Insured  loan  program  twice  this 
.size  to  help  rural  families  build  and  repair 
homes. 

Since  this  housing  program  began  In  1949, 
.■^^ome  1680.  million  has  been  loaned,  creating 
an  estimated  163.000  man-years  of  employ- 
ment and  a  market  for  a  billion  board  feet  of 
himber  and  $340  million  worth  of  materials 
and  supplies  With  losses  running  less  than 
two  one-hundredths  of  1  percent.  It  can  be 
readily  seen  that  r\iral  housing  Is  a  sound 
program. 

The  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
.servatlon  Service  also  provides  a  means  of 
meeting  the  Immediate  and  longtime  re- 
quirements of  our  people.  In  1963  this  agen- 
cy made  available  to  farmers  $220  million 
This,  coupled  with  investments  In  materials 
and  services  by  farmers,  brought  the  sums 
channeled  into  ACP  practices  to  nearly  a  half 
billion  dollars. 

Through  the  nationwide  ACP  program, 
some  2  million  farmers  and  ranchers  have 
applied  vital  soil,  water,  woodland  and  wild- 
life conservation  measures  to  their  land  since 
I960.  With  the  encouragement  and  help  of 
local  farmer-commltteemen,  some  300.000  In 
the  past  2  years  have  started  systematic 
conservation  practices  for  the  first  time. 

ACP  attacks  poverty  and  strengthens  the 
economic  base  by  helplrig  shift  land  to  needed 
uses,  by  improving  the  productivity  of  land 
for  present  and  future  generations,  by  reduc- 
ing flood  and  drought  disasters,  by  providing 
an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  farm  and 
industrial  use  and  by  developing  a  large 
market  for  conservation  goods  and  services. 
Combined  with  the  work  of  the  soil  con- 
servation districts  through  the  small  water- 
shed program,  ACP  demonstrates  that  con- 
.servatlon  Is  a  creative  process  for  building 
the  strength  of  otir  Nation  that  we  have  only 
begun  to  employ.  In  this  fiscal  year  we  ex- 
pect to  help  some  1.800  local  organizations 
develop  land  and  wat-er  resources  on  36  mil- 
lion acres.  This  will  Involve  4.1  million  per- 
sons In  606  projects.  The  benefits  to  the 
Nation  are  limitless. 

In  the  past  3' 2  years  we  have  moved  from  a 
recession  Into  the  longest  and  strongest 
peacetime  expansion  of  the  20th  century, 
and  we  have  done  It  with  a  remarkable  record 
of  price  stability. 

We  have  had  the  largest  tax  cut  In  history, 
pumping  some  $10  billion  Into  the  economy. 
Our  imemployment  Is  down  to  the  lowest 
pcjint  In  7  years. 

Employment  Is  at  a  record  71  7  million. 
Our  gross  national  product  has  Increased 
22  percent  InTS  years. 

Industrial  production  is  up  25  percent  since 
1960. 

Disposable  personal  Income  Is  up  18  per- 
cent, corporate  profits  before  taxes  are  up  46 
percent,  wages  and  salaries  are  up  19  percent. 
Net  Income  per  farm  was  up  18  percent  In 
1963,  or  $543.  over  1960.  Farmers  over  the 
past  3  years  have  earned  $8.4  billion  more 
In  gross  Income  and  over  $2V2  billion  more 


In  net  Income  than  If  I960  prices  and  income 
had  prevailed. 

This  incidentally,  has  meant  200,000  new 
Jobs  In  stores  and  factories  throughout  the 

land. 

These  striking  gains  have  come  from  ag- 
gressive farm  and  business  management 
backed  and  encouraged  by  realistic  admin- 
istration policies.  We  In  the  Department  of 
Agrlcultiu^  naturally  take  pride  In  having 
had  a  i>art  In  framing  and  carrying  out  some 
of  these  policies. 

We  are  pleased  but  not  satisfied  Good 
though  our  progress  has  been,  It  is  only 
beginning  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.     A  great  deal  remains  to  be  done 

In  today's  world  there  is  no  room  in  rural 
America  for  poverty,  unemployment,  under- 
emploj'ment.    or    unfulfilled    needs. 

You  and  the  millions  like  you  across  this 
great  land  can  bring  new  and  fuller  mean- 
ing to  the  old  traditions  of  nelc;hborllness. 
You  can  banish  the  scourge  of  racial  dis- 
crimination You  c.Tn  supplant  despair  with 
hope 

President  .Tohnson  in  contrasting  depres- 
sion days  with  the  great  opportunities  of 
today,  said.  "Franklin  Roosevelt  fought 
fear     now   we   seek   to   realize   promise." 

You  In  the  Arkansas  Farmers  Union  are 
the  kind  of  people  who  are  seeking  to  realize 
promise — promise  of  a  better  tomorrow  for 
rural    Arkansas,    for    r>n    .^mericans. 

Thank  vou 


Pep  Pills  Bought  by  Carton  Test 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  3, 1964 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  a  nationwide  television  audience 
learned  how  easy  it  is  for  any  unscrupu- 
lous drug  peddler  to  obtain  pep  pills  and 
goof  balls  under  present  drug  regulations, 
the  program  "CBS  Evening  News  with 
Walter  Cronkite,"  showed  how  a  CBS 
producer,  Jay  McMuUen.  was  able,  with 
a  simple  letterhead  and  rented  ofiBce,  to 
obtain  for  cost  of  $600  an  amount  of  bar- 
biturates and  amphetamines  worth,  on 
the  black  market,  nearly  one-half  million 
dollars. 

In  presenting  this  program  Mr.  Cron- 
kite pointed  out  that : 

The  traffic  in  barbiturate  drugs  and  am- 
phetamines (better  known  as  pep  pills  and 
goof  balls)  Is  creating  •  •  •  a  problem  more 
widespread  and  serious  than  the  traffic  In 
heroin. 

On  March  12  of  this  year.  I  Introduced 
a  bill.  H.R.  10409,  which,  if  enacted, 
would  prtrfiibit  such  nonmedical  pur- 
chases of  dangerous  drugs.  My  good 
friend  from  Connecticut,  Senator  Dodd. 
a  long-time  crusader  against  the  abuse  of 
these  drugs,  introduced  a  companion  bill, 
S.  2628.  in  the  Senate.  Through  the 
efforts  of  Senator  Dodd  and  other  good 
Senators  who  recognize  this  problem, 
such  as  Senator  Yarborough  and  Sen- 
ator Hill,  S.  2628  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  August  13. 1964. 

Senator  Dodd's  bill,  and  my  own,  rests 
in  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  "Fot- 
eign   Commerce.    Our   attack   on   this 


problem  is  simple.  The  legislation  would 
set  up  a  recordkeeping  and  control  sys- 
tem which  would  limit  traffic  In  danger- 
ous drugs  to  those  engaged  in  the  legiti- 
mate drug  business.  It  would  Imijose 
recordkeeping  requirements  on  all  those 
engaged  in  the  handling  of  these  danger- 
ous drugs  and  limit  their  sales  to  medical 
and  phEirmaceutical  channels.  It  would 
require  that  records  be  made  available  at 
reasonable  times  to  inspectors  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  for  re- 
\'iew  and  enforcement.  In  addition  to 
setting  up  an  orderly  recordkeeping  pro- 
cedure for  the  legitimate  drug  business, 
we  would  also,  with  this  legislation,  im- 
pose stringent  criminal  penalties  on  those 
dregs  of  humanity  who  now  make  these 
drugs  available  to  our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  interest 
engendered  by  Mr.  Cronkite's  program 
last  night  and  that  which  will  be  further 
stimulated  by  his  presentation  this  eve- 
ning and  Friday,  will  serve  as  a  stimulus 
to  move  this  much  needed  legislation 
from  committee  to  the  floor,  so  that  every 
member  of  this  body  wiU  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  elimination  of  drug  abuse 
in  the  United  States. 

The  problem  is  great,  and  a  solution  is 
essential.  Let  us  resolve  It  before  this 
session  ends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  consent  pre\iously 
granted,  I  insert  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  from  today's  New  York 
Times  describing  the  CBS  r>resentation : 
Pep    Pn.i.s    Bottcht    bt    Caston    en    Test — 
Dummy  Company  WrrHour  Licinsi  Gets 
Shipments  Prom  Drug  PmoDtrcEES 
A  television  producer  told  a  network  audi- 
ence last  night  that  he  had  set  up  an   un- 
licensed business  that  bought  more  than  a 
million  goofballs   and  pep  pills  from  drug 
manufacturers    in    a    4-month     experiment. 
The  producer.  Jay  McMullen,  of  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System,  estimated  that  the 
shipments,  which,   he  said,   cost  him   only 
$600  28    were    worth    between    $260,000    and 
$500,000    on    the    black    market. 

Mr.  McMullen  spoke  on  the  program, 
"CBS  Evening  News  With  Walter  Cronkite  " 
In  Introducing  the  producer,  Mr.  Cronkite 
said:  "The  traffic  In  barbiturate  drugs  and 
amphetamines  (better  known  as  pep  pills 
and  goofballs)  Is  creating — according  to  au- 
thorities— a  problem  -more  widespread  and 
serious  than  the  trafBc  In  heroin." 

FACTFINDING    STUDY 

Mr.  McMullen  conducted  the  experiment  as 
head  of  a  network  news  "factfinding  unit" 
established  to  chart  "new  areas  In  television 
Journalism." 

He  told  his  audience  that  he  had  estab- 
lished a  dununy  concern,  McMullen  Services, 
in  an  office  at  35  West  45th  Street,  and  ob- 
tained 250  letterheads  and  envelopes 

Mr.  McMuUen's  purpose,  he  said,  was  to 
find  out  the  extent  to  which  a  would-be 
wholesaler,  without  registration  or  license 
number,  could  buy  the  drugs  from  legitimate 
manufacturers. 

He  said:  "In  many  States,  wholesalers  of 
barbiturates,  amphetamlnee  or  other  pre- 
scription drugs  are  required  to  obtain  a 
license  and  to  keep  records  of  purchases  and 
seJes. 

"Those  who  repackage  and  sell  In  Interstate 
commerce  are  generally  required  to  register 
with  the  Pood  &iul  Drug  Administration  and, 
according  to  the  PDA.  mantifacturers  should 
check  on  the  legitimacy  of  a  new  wholesale 
buyer." 
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Another  Victory  for  Nasser 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   IfXW    TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Sevtember  3, 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
our  lowering  prestige  throughout  the 
world,  there  la  another  report  of  our 
foreign  policy  going  downhill  In  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Oeorge  Weller  in  the 
Long  Islsuid  Press  of  August  24.  He  tells 
us  about  the  loss  of  our  Libyan  base : 

vs.  Loss  or  LrsYAK  Base  Is  a   Victory  fob 

Nassex 

(By  George  Weller) 

Washington. — United  Arab  Republic  Pres- 
ident Oamal  Abdel  Nasser  has  scored  heavily 
In  his  campaign  against  American  and 
British  bases  In  the  Middle  East  by  Libya's 
announcement  that  the  United  States  has 
agreed  to  give  up  Its  costly  20-year-old  base 
at  Wheel  us  Field. 

The  United  States  has  already  been  forced 
by  Morocco  and  Saudi  Arabia,  two  other  re- 
cipients of  American  aid,  to  give  up  air- 
bases. 

But  Allan  Llghtner.  American  Ambassador 
in  Libya,  has  cheated  Nasser  of  part  of  his 
victory  by  deferring  a  final  American  agree- 
ment to  withdraw  until  next  year  The  base 
contract  expires  In  1971.  The  United  States 
has  cited  the  "complexity,  cost,  and  dlfflciiltv 
of  relocating." 

Nasser,  who  receives  $200  million  a  year 
In  American  food  aid.  attacked  the  American 
base  at  Tripoli  In  a  speech  February  22. 
Nasser  also  attacked  the  British  bases  at 
Benghazi  In  Libya,  at  Aden  and  on  Cyprus. 
He  also  began  making  shipments  of  arms  to 
the  Makarlofi  forces  In  Cyprus  pledged  to  ex- 
pel the  Brttlsh. 

The  Libyan  Cabinet,  headed  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Mahmud  Muntasser,  on  the  day  after 
Nasser's  speech,  asked  for  negotiations  to 
arrange  the  departure  of  the  Americans.  The 
Egyptians  were  Jubilant  at  the  24-hour  vic- 
tory. 

Behind  the  scenes,  however.  Libya's  74- 
year-old  King  Idrlse,  proud  but  frail,  be- 
came Indignant  at  the  unseemly  alacrity 
With  which  Muntasser  appeared  to  be  obey- 
ing Nasser's  suggestions.  He  left  his  palace 
in  protest,  appealed  directly  to  his  follow- 
ers, and  then  carried  their  Indignant  re- 
proaches to  the  Cabinet.  The  Cabinet  cooled 
Off. 

At  the  May  meetings  of  the  Arab  summit  in 
Cairo,  Nasser  was  denied  the  satisfaction  of 
explaining  how  he  had  been  able  to  force 
the  Americans  to  accept  the  principle  of 
withdrawal  from  Libya.  But  he  will  be  able 
to  offer  his  triumph  when  the  Arab  chiefs  of 
state   come   to   Alexandria   September   5 

The  former  American  Ambassador  in 
Cairo,  the  Minister-Educator  John  S  Ba- 
deau,  expressed  mild  regret  to  Nasser  over 
the  Egyptian  President's  Intervention  against 
the  United  States. 

Almost  Immediately  Nasser  granted  a  so- 
called  fishing  base  to  the  Soviet  trawling 
fleet,  which  is  under  naval  Jurisdiction,  at 
the  port  of  Benas,  on  the  Red  Sea.  Soviet 
Premier  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev  and  Nasser 
spent  2  days  there  after  they  opened  the 
high  dam  as  Aswan,  directly  west  of  Benas. 

The  Soviets  already  contrul  Hodelda.  the 
most  important  port  of  the  Egyptian  satel- 
lite, the  Republic  of  Yemen.  The  Soviets  are 
also  building  the  Somallan  port  of  Berbera, 
thus  gaining  three  footholds  on  or  near  the 
strategic  Red  Sea. 

Badeau's  successor  as  Ambassador,  Lucius 
Battle.  46,  Is  awaiting  approval  by  the  Senate. 


He  is  a  former  Assistant  Se«retary  of  State 
for  Cultural  Affairs.  He  has  never  served  In 
the  Middle  East.  What  Washington  plans  to 
do  about  Soviet  gains  In  the  Red  Sea  Is  not 
clear. 

American  officials  app>ear  little  perturbed 
by  Nasser's  campaign  and  Libya's  bending 
before  It  against  the  will  of  King  Idrlss. 

A  trend  to  reclaim  'Wheelus  Field  was  al- 
ready latent  In  Libya's  Oovemment  after 
organization  for  African  unity,  meeting  In 
Ethiopia  In  October,  demanded  that  all 
foreign  bases  be  relinquished,  U5.  officials 
believe.  The  Libyan  Cabinet  was  yielding 
more  to  a  general  African  fashion  rather  than 
to  Nasser's  needling,  they  feel. 

Despite  Nasser's  strong  Incitement,  there 
has  been  no  anti-American  campaign  in  the 
Libyan  press.  The  55-member  Parliament  Is 
not  divided  Into  parties,  and  hence  there  has 
been  little  partisan  agitation.  American  of- 
ficials consider  the  Libyan  negotiation  has 
been  carried  on  with  decorum  and  under- 
standing on  both  sides,  despite  Nassers  ef- 
forts to  press\u*  the  Libyans. 

Crown  Prince  H.-^ssan,  35.  has  been  desig- 
nated since  1956  as  the  heir  to  the  throne. 
The  Egyptians  are  facing  a  dilemma  some- 
what similar  to  Yemen  where  Nasser  first 
won  and  then  lost  both  the  old  and  young 
Imams. 

Libya  Is  growing  rich  rapidly  from  Its  huge 
oil  deposits,  which  have  enabled  the  formerly 
poor  government  to  start  building  new  capi- 
tal  at   Beida   In    the   cool   hills  of  Cyrenalca. 

With  this  prize  In  their  grasp,  they  do  not 
wish  to  Invite  an  invasion  like  Nasser's  into 
Yemen,  to  dethrone  a  monarch 


Improving  Immigration  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  September  3,  1964 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues this  important  editorial  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  August  18,  1964, 
urging  revision  of  our  Immigration  laws. 
As  a  longtime  proponent  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  national  origins  quota  system, 
I  find  it  very  encouracing  that  this  In- 
fluential newspaper  supports  this  posi- 
tion. I  can  only  reiterate  the  necessity 
for  foreign  policy,  domestic  well-being, 
and  International  amity  of  quiclc  affirma- 
tive action  on  the  immifrration  bills  now 
before  the  Congress. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows : 

Improving  Immtcration  Policy 

We're  convinced  most  Americans  believe 
It's  wrong  to  dlscrimlnat.e  agaln-st  someone 
simply  because  he  was  born  In  the  wrong 
place.  For  some  reason,  tliough.  efforts  to 
get  our  national  Immigration  laws  in  line 
with  that  Ideal  have  met  persistent  failure. 

A  House  subcommittee  recently  held  hear- 
ings on  the  latest  of  many  pro(>oeals  to  elim- 
inate the  Immigration  law's  national  origins 
system,  which  determines  a  nation's  Immi- 
gration quota  by  the  proportion  of  the  US. 
population  of  that  national  extraction  In 
1924.  The  current  law  also  contains  specific 
provisions  beyond  the  national  quotas  to 
limit  Immigration  of  Orientals. 

The  latest  proposals  for  change  would 
distribute  the  overall  quota  of  165,000  immi- 
grants without  regard  to  national  origins. 
Instead,  up  to  half  the  quota  would  go  to 
persons  with  special  skills  needed  here,  and 


up  to  another  half  to  reiatlvee  of  U.S.  reel- 
dents  not  eligible  for  nonquota  status. 
Within  these  preferences,  which  are  similar 
to  ones  currently  used  within  national 
quotas.  Immigration  permits  would  be 
granted  in  order  of  application.  The  bill 
contains  provisions  for  moderating  the 
change  to  a  new  system,  such  as  retaining 
partial  national  quotas  for  6  years. 

These  suggestions  seem  eminently  reason- 
able, though  they  received  scant  attention  In 
the  last  two  sessions  of  Congress.  They 
would  Insure  that  someone  with  talents  tlie 
United  States  can  use  would  not  face  lengthy 
delay  because  of  his  birthplace.  They  would 
eliminate  hardships  on  separated  families 
from  Italy  or  Greece,  who  now  sometimes 
must  postpone  reunion  while  large  qur>tas 
for  England   and  Ireland   go  unused 

It  may  be  well  to  note  that  no  one  is  sug- 
gesting anything  as  radical  as  abolishing 
limits  on  total  immigration.  This  Is  obvi- 
ously Impractical,  simply  because  more  p>eo- 
ple  would  like  to  enter  than  we  can  accom- 
modate without  strain.  The  problem  Is  how 
to  select  which  af>pllcants  to  admit. 

There  may  be  a  oertaln  amount  of  sense 
in  accepting  more  Immigrants  from  coun- 
tries with  close  ethnic  and  cultural  ties  to 
the  majority  of  our  citizens.  But  it  seems 
even  more  reasonable  and  fair  to  put  the 
emphasis  on  such  other  qualifications  as 
skills  and  kinship.  And  It  seems  only  fair 
not  to  turn  down  qualified  applicants  while 
places  in   the  total   allocation  go  unused 

The  national  origins  system  has  proved  too 
cumbersome  and  inflexible  to  meet  these 
simple  tests  of  equity.  The  proposed 
changes  might  help  put  out  immigration 
laws  on  somewhere  near  a  rational  basis. 


All  Geyeruncnt  Contracts  Awarded 
McCUskcy   Should  Be   Investigated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  rLORiSA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  3. 1964 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  am  to- 
day urging  that  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  Investigate  all 
Government  construction  contracts 
awarded  Matthew  McCloskcy  within 
recent  years  to  discover  whether  there 
were  kickbacics  into  the  Democrats' 
camp>aign  treasury. 

I  make  this  request  in  light  of  the 
Tuesday  disclosure  by  Senator  John  J. 
Williams,  Republican,  of  Delaware,  that 
Mr.  McCloskey  kicked  back  $25,000  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  stadium  con- 
tract into  the  1960  Johnson  campaign 
fund. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey can  kick  back  from  one  Govern- 
ment contract,  ho  can  do  it  for  another. 
The  suspicion  Is  especially  acute  because 
of  his  duties  as  a  Democratic  fund  raiser. 

Mr.  McCloskey  has  been  favoi-ed  with 
many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  Gov- 
ernment construction.  lx)th  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  elsewhere.  The  U.S. 
OflQce  of  Education  and  National  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Administration 
(NASA)  Building,  $11.9  million:  the  Bu- 
reau of  Old  Age  Survivore  Insurance 
Building  in  Baltimore,  $23.9  million,  the 
Naval  Weapons  Plant  in  Washington, 
cost  considered  classified  military  infor- 


mation; the  Rayburn  Building,  of  which 
Mr.  McCloekey  vnaa  awarded  $54  minion 
of  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $86.4  mlUloo, 
and  oontracts  for  reconstruction  of  the 
east  front  of  the  Capitol  Building  total- 
ing over  $2  million  are  examples. 

Senator  Williams'  investigation  of  the 
Ertstrlct  of  Columbia  stadium  contract 
indicates  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey's  book  of  ethics  to  prevent  him 
from  siphoning  off  Government  contract 
money  into  the  Democratic  treasury. 
What  remains  now  for  the  Congress  to 
discover  is  whether  this  practice  ex- 
tended to  other  Government  contracts 
awarded  this  favored  Democrat. 


Who  Will  Win  the  Supersonic  Race? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  3, 1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Charles 
Leedham  has  written  imaginatively  and 
F>erceptively  on  many  subjects.  He  is 
the  author  of  numerous  timely  articles 
and  his  latest  book,  an  explanation  of  the 
Constitution  for  children,  is  scheduled 
for  publication  by  Dodd,  Mead  this  fall. 
Last  week  he  contributed  an  important 
article  to  the  New  York  Times  magazine 
that  I  wish  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

In  the  article  he  warns  that  U.S.  pres- 
tige as  well  as  dollar  profits  are  at  stake 
in  competition  to  produce  a  new  breed 
of  jetliners.  The  Soviet  Union  and  a 
combination  of  European  countries  have 
nearly  completed  the  development  of 
their  own  supersonic  airliners,  while  U.S. 
companies  cooperating  with  the  Govern- 
ment are  still  debating  designs.  Mr. 
Leedham  argues  that  this  is  a  national 
question  deserving  national  attention. 
His  article  describes  the  bsisic  difficul- 
ties in  our  program  and  indicates  what 
is  and  isn't  being  done  to  iron  them  out. 
It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  this  subject  and  merits 
attention. 

The  article  follows: 
Who  Will  Wd*  thi  StipnisoNic  Race? 
(By  Charles  Leedham) 

Well  before  the  middle  of  the  next  dec- 
ade— as  early  as  1971.  according  to  some 
estimates — airline  passengers  will  be  streak- 
ing through  the  sky  at  speeds  more  than 
twice  the  speed  of  sound,  In  a  fabulous  new 
peneratlon  of  jetliners  capable  of  making  the 
New  York-London  run  in  2  hoxirs  or  less. 
Unquestionably,  It  Is  an  enticing  prospect  for 
some  travelers,  and  they  may  care  Uttle  who 
made  the  airplane  that  makes  such  travel 
possible.  But  to  the  deeply  concerned  Amer- 
ican Government.  It  Is  a  nagging  and  vital 
question.  Will  those  airliners  be  built  here 
or  will  our  long-held  dominance  of  clvU 
aviation  have  slipped  across  the  Atlantic  to 
E^lrope?  No  one,  at  this  point,  has  the 
remotest  Idea. 

We  are  currently  In  the  midst  of  an  ultra- 
high-pressure  race  to  build  what  is  known 
as  the  SST,  a  supersonic  transport  for  civil 
passenger  service.  The  stakes  are  enormous, 
the  risks  are  high,  and  It  Is  a  race  this  coun- 
try  can   ill    afford   to  stay   out   of.     Tet  at 


present  we  seem  very  likely  to  finish  third, 
far  behind  Russia  and  a  respectable  distance 
behind  a  Brltlsh-Prench  cooperative  effort — 
if  we  finish  at  all. 

Our  major  present  hope,  In  fact,  Is  to  finish 
last  but  with  such  a  vastly  superior  SST  that 
we  wlU  belatedly  take  the  play  away  from^  the 
competition  by  virtue  of  sheer  performance. 
This  may  yet  happen,  but  oiu-  competitors 
are  off  and  running  hard  while  we  are  stUl 
trying  to  figure  out  whether  the  whole  idea 
Is  economically  feasible,  haggling  over  who 
win  pay  for  the  necessary  research  and  devel- 
opment, and  searching  for  the  best  way  to 
design  and  power  such  an  aircraft. 

Russia,  which  may  already  have  a  proto- 
type SST  undergoing  flight  tests — as  with  aU 
things  Russian,  It  Is  difficult  to  be  sure — 
simply  decided  some  years  ago  to  have  an 
SST  quickly,  and  down  the  chain  of  com- 
mand went  The  Word.  Result:  a  transport 
reportedly  capable  of  speeds  up  to  1,800  miles 
per  hour,  with  a  payload  of  up  to  150  passen- 
gers, following  quite  closely  the  tested  and 
proved  design  of  the  Soviet  supersonic  heavy 
bomber  called  Bounder. 

If  the  Russian  prototype  Is  already  being 
tested,  the  liner  may  possibly  be  used  In  lim- 
ited passenger  runs  by  Aeroflot,  the  Russian 
state  airline,  as  early  as  1966.  The  resulting 
propaganda  loss  for  the  United  States  can  be 
Imagined.  The  moment  Premier  Khrushchev 
steps  out  of  a  Russian  SST  onto  a  foreign 
airport,  having  flown  there  at  1,800  m.pJi.  In 
an  obviously  civilian  passenger  plane  and 
years  ahead  of  any  free-world  SST,  Russian 
prestige  will  soar  and  that  of  the  West,  par- 
ticularly of  America,  will  drop.  It  wlU  be. 
In  effect,  another  and  smaller  sputnik. 

The  Brltlsh-Prench  entry  Is  also  well  along, 
at  least  In  the  design  stages.  The  Concorde, 
the  harmoniously  named  Joint  product  of 
the  British  Aircraft  Corporation  and  Prance's 
Sud  Aviation,  now  has  a  settled  design  and 
specifications,  and  certain  of  the  metal  parts 
for  a  prototype  have  already  been  fabricated. 
The  Concorde  Is  to  have  a  speed  of  1,460 
m.p.h.,  a  passenger  capacity  of  118,  and  BAC- 
Sud  hopes  to  have  It  In  passenger  service  In 
1971. 

The  status  of  the  American  SST  is,  at  best, 
vague.  Great  gusts  of  publicity  have  ap- 
peared about  a  marvelous  2,000  miles  per 
hour  American  airliner  to  be  flying  around 
1970  but  nobody  yet  knows  whether  It  is  ac- 
tually possible,  practical,  or  economic.  The 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  held  a  design 
competition,  and  selected  two  airframe  man- 
ufacturers (Boeing  and  Lockheed)  and  two 
engine  manufacturers  (General  Electric  and 
Pratt  &  Whitney)  to  do  further  research, 
but  the  administration  has  rejected  the  plans 
submitted  as  economically  and  technically 
impractical. 

One  of  the  basic  problems  Is  the  risk  in- 
volved in  our  present  insistence  on  having 
ultimately  the  biggest,  the  best  and  the  most 
expensive  airliner  aloft.  The  Russians  havs 
accelerated  their  program  by  using  a  modi- 
fied heavy  bomber  as  their  basic  plan.  The 
Anglo- French  combine  has  settled  for  a  speed 
limitation  of  1,460  miles  per  hour,  the  maxi- 
mum attainable  with  souped-up  current  jet 
engines,  and  with  the  metals  technology  that 
Is  currently  and  most  easily  available  to 
them. 

In  making  lU  own  late  entry  Into  the  race, 
the  United  State*  Is  so  far  going  for  broke. 
banking  on  the  futiu-e  success  of  a  "growth" 
airplane.  The  American  SST  Is  to  be  pow- 
ered by  engines  as  yet  imdeveloped  but  of 
massive  thrust,  and  btillt  of  metals  stUl  very 
Incompletely  researched.  The  prize  In  this 
gamble.  If  It  pays  off,  will  be  an  airplane 
capable  of  speeds  starting  at  2.000  miles  per 
hoiu-.  with  rapid  poesible  design  Improve- 
ment to  speeds  of  3.000  and  even  4,000  mUes 
per  hour. 

In  these  speed  ranges  "miles  per  hour" 
becomes    obsolete   terminology.    Everything 


in  the  new  realm  of  supersonlcs  is  described 
in  terms  of  mach  numbers  ( so  named  for  the 
physicist  Ernst  Mach)  as  a  relationship  to 
the  ep>eed  of  sound,  kfach  1  is  the  speed  of 
sound  (approximately  660  miles  per  hour  at 
sea  level) .  mach  2  is  twice  the  speed  of  sound. 
The  Concorde  Is  spoken  of  as  a  mach  2.2  air- 
plane, the  future  American  entry  as  a  mach 
2S  to  mach  3  airplane. 

The  Jump,  however,  to  mach  3  is  a  very 
large  one,  when  we  have  had  no  experience 
at  aU  with  pcissenger  airplanes  even  above 
mach  1.  It  Is  as  though,  shortly  after  the 
development  of  the  Ford  trlmotor,  we  had 
decided  to  skip  all  the  Intermediate  steps  in 
airplane  Improvement  and  start  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  develop  a  Jetliner  capable  of  flying 
at  600  miles  per  hour.  We  know  that  mach  3 
is  physically  possible  because  we  have  at  least 
one  military  airplane — the  A-11  reconnais- 
sance-Interceptor— which  has  re€w;hed  this 
speed,  but  we  have  no  idea  about  sustained 
flight  at  mach  3. 

This  military  success  is  one  of  the  factors 
that  pushed  the  American  SST  effort  out  ou 
Its  mach  2  limb.  When  the  FAA  sent  out 
Its  "Request  tor  Proposals"  to  the  manufac- 
turers in  August  1963.  It  specified  orUy  "a 
cruise  speed  capabUlty  of  mach  2.2  or  faster" 
In  another  section  It  noted:  "Although  It  is 
technologically  feasible  to  develop  an  aircraft 
having  sustained  criiislng  speed  capability  In 
the  order  of  mach  3,  the  final  test  of  a  suc- 
cessful commercial  transpwrt  wlU  be  safety 
and  economic  i>erformance  In  airline  service  " 

The  Government  has  continued  to  em- 
phasize "economic  i>€rformance"  and  Its  op- 
position to  subsidy,  but  these  factors  have 
until  recently  been  shoved  to  the  sidelines 
in  the  emphasis  on  sp>eed. 

The  "Bequest  for  Proposals"  put  the  air- 
plane btiilders  Into  competition  with  one 
another,  and  the  unspoken  pressures  were  on 
them  to  go  for  the  "or  faster"  part  of  the 
specification.  Mach  3.  as  witness  the  A-11. 
was  patently  a  reachable  speed.  If  one  com- 
pany had  plodded  along  caxrtlously  with  a 
mach  2.2  program,  it  would  have  looked  small 
and  backward  in  the  midst  of  publicity 
trumpetlngs  about  the  aggressive  mach  3 
designs  of  Its  competitors. 

And  In  the  background  there  was  the  not 
so  muted  refrain.  "We  In  America  can  cer- 
tainly do  better  than  the  Europeans."  The 
only  way  to  do  better  in  the  supersonic  field 
is  to  go  faster,  and  the  sights  thus  became 
set  on  the  mach  3  SST. 

One  of  the  major  technical  problems  is 
temper  attire.  At  mach  2.2,  air  friction  raises 
the  temperature  of  parts  of  an  airplane's  skin 
to  250  degrees  Fahrenheit.  This  much  the 
aluminum  alloys  we  are  familiar  with  in  air- 
plane construction  can  stand  safety,  but  at 
higher  temperatures  they  begin  to  soften  and 
are  viseless.  At  mach  2.8  and  mach  S,  skin 
temperatures  rise  to  500-600  degrees,  and  In 
this  range  titanium  and  steels  must  be 
used. 

The  British -French  combine  willingly  ac- 
cepted the  mach  2.2  limitation  ot  aluminum 
In  planning  their  Concorde,  In  return  for 
the  economies  and  speed  of  working  with 
well-understood  technology.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  striking  out  Into  practically 
uncharted  territcH^. 

We  do  have  engines  capable  ot  pushing  an 
airplane  to  mach  S — on  the  A-11  and  the 
yet-untested  B-70 — but  these  are  military 
engines,  with  stupendouriy  bl^  fuel  con- 
sumption, which  cannot  even  be  adapted  to 
economically  reasonable  pcweenger  service 
We  do  have  experience  with  tltanlum-steel 
construction,  again  with  the  A-11  and  B-70. 
but  such  mach  S  flints  as  have  been  made 
have  been  only  brief  bursta  at  that  speed. 
For  practical  airliner  use,  the  Jilrplane 
frame  must  be  aMe  to  stand  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  hours  at  continued,  regular  mach  3 
temperatures,  and  we  have  as  yet  literally 
no  idea  what  will  happen  to  metals  in  that 
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kind  of  service.  We  cannot  thus  emulate 
the  fast  Rvissian  approach,  because  we  cannot 
accept  ruinously  high  operations  costs — as 
they  will — or  a  limited  prestige-only  service 
by  a  bomber-derived  airliner. 

Another  formidable  problem  Is  cosmic 
radiation.  At  the  proposed  cruising  altitudes 
of  the  SST's — 65,000  to  75,000  feet— there  la 
little  atmosphere  above  the  airplane  to  pro- 
tect crews  and  passengers  from  sudden  bursts 
of  Intense  cosmic  radiation  associated  with 
flares  on  the  surface  of  the  sun.  During 
these  radlaUon  periods,  the  SST's  may  have 
to  fly  at  lower  altitudes  and  at  subsonic 
speeds,  vastly  Increasing  their  operational 
costs  and  thus  making  them  economically 
unattractive  to  the  airlines. 

The  difficulty  of  sonic  boom  may  turn  out 
to  be  even  worse.  Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
an  airplane  flying  past  the  speed  of  sound 
does  not  generate  a  single  thunderous  boom, 
audible  on  the  ground.  Just  at  the  moment 
it  '"goes  through  the  sound  barrier."  As  It 
passes  the  speed  of  sound,  It  begins  to  create 
the  boom  and  then,  unfortunately,  continues 
to  produce  It  as  long  as  the  airplane  stays 
above  that  speed. 

Thus,  an  SST  flying  across  the  country 
would  trail  beneath  and  behind  It  a  con- 
tinual "carpet"  of  sonic  boom,  like  the  bow 
wave  of  a  ship,  sounding  to  every  ground- 
ling beneath  It.  from  coast  to  cc«st,  like  sud- 
den explosions  In  the  sky.  No  one  knows — 
although  the  PAA  has  been  trying  to  find 
out  through  controlled  sonic  boom  experi- 
ments over  Oklahoma  City — whether  the 
public  will  ever  come  to  accept  continued 
booms  from  SST's  flying  overhead  on  sched- 
ule. 

One  highly  dlstxirblng  enrly  result  of  the 
experiments  Is  the  discovery  that  sonic 
boom  Is  sometimes  magnlfled  by  certain  com- 
binations Of  atmospheric  condltlon.s.  Given 
these  conditions,  an  SST  flying  even  as  high 
as  75.000  feet  could  break  windows  and  crack 
plaster  on  the  ground.  The  Oovernment 
now  optimistically  hopes  that  people  will 
become  accustomed  to  small,  nondamaglng 
t)ooms  when  they  are  an  everyday  occurrence, 
but  no  amount  of  Indoctrination  or  exposure 
could  ever  persuade  the  public  to  accept 
booms  of  plaster-cracking  magnitude. 

The  problem  could  conceivably  be  severe 
enough  to  restrict  SST  flights  to  overwater 
routes  only.  Airline  officials  who  are  already 
worrying  about  high  per-mlle  operating  costs 
of  the  SST's  shudder  when  they  think  of  the 
added  expenses  of  scheduling  route  and 
speed  limitations  imposed  by  unsolved  tech- 
nical problems. 

Combined  with  these  technical  questions 
Is  the  major  and  difficult  problem  of  keeping 
the  development  and  operation  of  the  SST 
within  the  framework  of  the  American  pri- 
vate enterprise  system.  The  Government 
has  declared  that  building  an  SST  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  national  Importance,  but  at  the  same 
time  It  has  Insisted  that  It  be  developed 
privately  by  the  aircraft  companies,  and  that 
the  aircraft  be  one  that  the  airline  com- 
panies can  afford  to  purchase  and  operate 
without  Federal  subsidy. 

Can  such  a  massive  project  be  undertaken 
by  private  Industry  when  research  and  devel- 
opment costs  alone  are  estimated  at  a  mini- 
mum of  $1  billion?  No  one  yet  has  the 
answer. 

The  administration  Is  more  than  willing 
to  help,  by  advancing  $750  million  for  de- 
velopment, but  It  currently  expects  to  re- 
capture that  amount  by  charging  a  royalty 
of  $200,000  to  $500,000  on  the  eventual  sale 
of  each  SST.  plus  a  1.5- percent  royalty  off 
the  top  of  SST  passenger  revenues — to  be 
levied  on  the  airlines — until  all  Is  repaid. 
But  the  Oovernment  also  expects  the  air- 
craft maniifacturers  to  put  In  $250  million 
of  their  own  money,  with  no  guarantees 
aealnst  the  loss  of  the  entire  sum  If  the 
Mach  3  SST  turns  out  to  be  an  impractical 
airplane. 


This  sort  of  risk  the  companies  say  tbey 
simply  cannot  take.  They  are  backed  by  the 
special  Presidential  Advisory  Committee, 
headed  by  Eugene  R.  Black,  former  president 
of  the  World  Bank,  which  Investigated  the 
economics  of  the  SST  project  and  concluded : 

"Should  It  come  to  pass  that  one  or  more 
of  the  negative  eventual  ties  we  have  dis- 
cussed should  occur,  and  should  the  pro- 
gram be  closed  out.  losses  could  be  so  serious 
that  these  companies  could  disappear  or  be 
crippled.  Kiccept  for  one  company,  the  other 
large  frame  and  propulsion  companies  have 
a  new  worth  in  the  quarter  billion  dollar 
area,  hardly  a  safe  position  from  which  to 
take  losses  upward  of  $100  million  each, 
even  If  some  of  these  losses  were  to  be  passed 
on  to  subcontractors." 

The  administration  Is  thus  In  a  quandary 
If  the  companies  refuse  to  undertake  the 
financial  risk  Involved  In  the  75-26  percent 
split  of  development  costs,  the  American  SST 
program  could  end  right  there,  with  an  In- 
calculable loes  of  American  prestige  through 
dropping  out  of  the  SST  race.  comp>ounded 
by  financial  and  prestige  penalties  of  future 
loss  of  civil  aviation  leadership  to  Europe. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  Government 
decides  simply  to  absorb  the  development 
costs  of  the  SST  and  treat  It  as  a  national 
project  requiring  national  support,  the  Rus- 
sians will  be  very  quick  to  point  out  to  all 
and  sundry  how  the  vaunted  capitalist  sys- 
tem was  unable  to  handle  a  major  project 
and  had  to  be  rescued  by  the  Government. 
We  are  damned  If  we  do.  and  damned  If  we 
don't. 

Fortunately,  a  middle  w;vy  Is  beginning  to 
appear.  Historically,  the  Government  ha.'i 
kept  Itself  largely  out  of  the  field  of  civilian 
aviation  development,  but  the  industry  has 
depended  heavily  on  the  aviation  technology 
of  military  aircraft  developed  entirely  with 
Government  funds.  The  SST  project  Is  the 
first  In  which  the  Industrj-  has  been  expected 
to  go  ahead  on  Its  own.  pioneering  Into  new 
fields  of  techaology.  The  Industry  Is.  in  fact, 
being  heavily  pressured  by  Wivshlngton  to 
participate  In  the  project. 

Because  the  development  of  the  SST's  en- 
gines could  be  considered  a  contribution  to 
future  military  aircraft.  James  Webb,  NASA 
Administrator — and  member  of  another 
Presidential  SST  advisory  committee — has 
hinted  that  the  Government  may  be  willing 
to  underwrite  the  $500  million  cost  of  engine 
development.  This  would  take  half  the  an- 
ticipated private  risk  out  of  the  picture,  and 
would  point  toward  further  Government  con- 
cessions in  the  airframe  area  which  could 
also  be  considered  contributory  to  military 
needs. 

It  Is  a  quibble,  for  In  the  end  the  Govern- 
ment would  still  be  subsidizing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  commercial  SST  but  It  Is  at 
least  a  solution  with  some  face-saving  prop- 
erties. 

The  anticipated  cost  of  these  airplanes  Is 
immense.  The  Concorde  Is  currently  slated 
at  between  $10  and  $12  million  each,  ap- 
proximately twice  the  price  of  today's  sub- 
sonic Jet.  When  and  If  the  American  SST 
Is  In  production.  It  may  cost  at  least  $25 
minion,  and  quite  possibly  as  much  as  $40 
million. 

Airlines  facing  limited  permissible  usage  of 
such  aircraft  ( because  of  the  sonic  boom  and 
radiation  problems)  might  think  long  and 
hard  before  spending  that  kind  of  money  for 
an  airplane.  They  might  limit  their  pur- 
chases to  only  a  grudging  few  SST's  to  stay 
competitive  on  premium  transoceanic  runs, 
and  once  again  the  manufacturers  would  be 
In  trouble — even  If  the  Government  had  ab- 
sorbed all  the  development  expenses. 

Worse,  those  few  purchases  might  be  Con- 
cordes, even  with  an  American  SST  avail- 
able. The  difference  In  trans-Atlantic  flight 
times  between  a  mach  2  2  Concorde  and  a 
mach  2.8  SST  Is  minimal,  on  the  order  of 
20  minutes  when  climb  and  descent  at  sub- 


sonic speeds  and  ground  maneuvering  time 
are  taken  into  account.  Would  It  be  worth 
paying  at  least  twice  as  much  for  so  small 
a  saving? 

Would  It  be  worth  the  astronomical  Ini- 
tial price  and  higher  operating  costs,  the 
airlines  are  l>«glnnlng  to  wonder  publicly — 
particularly  as  In  many  cases  SST  flights  will 
have  little  practical  advantage  over  present 
subaonlc  schedules?  On  the  New  Tork-Parls 
route,  for  example,  tourists  now  heavily  pre- 
fer flights  departing  in  the  late  evening,  ar- 
riving in  Paris  early  the  next  day.  For  early- 
niornlng  Paris  arrival,  an  SST  would  have  to 
leave  at  approximately  4  a.m. 

What  the  airlines  find  hard  to  t>elteve  la 
that  the  average  ptassenger  would  ppefer  to 
wait  arotmd  until  4  In  the  morning  to  pay  a 
higher  fare — SST  flights  will  almost  certain- 
ly carry  a  surcharge — when  he  could  Just  as 
easily  take  an  earlier  subsonic  Jet  and  sleep 
away  the  trans-Atlantic  hours  at  a  lower 
cost. 

And  even  if  SST  flight  proves  perfectly 
feasible  and  unlimited  in  routes,  the  emerg- 
ence of  a  proven  Concorde  2,  3  or  even 
5  years  before  the  American  product — 
which  Is  quite  possible — might  still  swing 
civil  aviation  leadership  permanently  to 
Europe.  American  airlines  would  be  forced 
to  Invest  heavily  In  Concordes  to  stay  com- 
petitive with  such  foreign  carriers  as 
BOAC  and  Air  Prance.  By  the  time  the 
Amerlcao  SST  emerged,  at  $35  million  each 
and  with  only  marginally  bettM*  performance, 
airline  Investment  In  th«  Concordes  could 
be  so  heavy  as  to  preclude  more  than  token 
SST  purchases. 

Not  only  would  American  leadership  and 
prestige  be  lost,  but  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  would  necessarily  flow  overseas 
for  aircraft  and  parts,  badly  denting  the  bal- 
ance-crf-payments  situation.  Again,  the 
Oovernment  might  have  to  take  another  un- 
happy step  back  from  the  principles  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  by  directly  subsidizing  air- 
line purchase  of  SST's.  for  their  own  sake 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  manufacturers. 

SerloiJB  cracks  are  already  beginning  to 
appear  In  the  Government's  onoe-monoilthlc 
facade  of  confidence  and  determination  that 
the  nMch  3  SST  could  and  would  be  quickly 
developed,  and  entirely  by  private  enterprise 
Stories  oomlng  from  Washington  give  a  pic- 
ture of  much  thrashing  about  behind  the 
scene*,  of  Laocoor.-llke  struggles  with  the 
rapidly  growing  problems  arfd  misgivings 
There  are  "a  variety  of  views  about  the  pace 
of  the  program"  within  the  Government,  as 
Najeeb  Halaby.  Administrator  of  the  PAA. 
recently  acknowledged.  Still,  as  of  this 
moment,  the  administration  publicly  main- 
tains that,  somehow,  ail  will  be  well  In  tlie 
end. 

One  possible  solution,  as  yet  relatively  un- 
explored, would  be  for  the  United  States  to 
bite  the  bullet,  and  openly  retreat  from  the 
mach  3  airplane  to  a  relatively  rlskle.-is  mach 
2.2  SST  In  direct  competition  with  the  Con- 
corde. There  Is  hardly  any  question  but 
that,  with  the  application  of  our  existing 
technology,  research  and  manufficturlng 
capabilities — and  without  Federal  subsidy  — 
we  could  come  out  with  a  mach  2  2  airliner 
at  least  as  soon  as  the  Concorde,  despite  our 
late  artflxt.  and   possibly  a  little  sooner 

We  would  then  be  In  no  worse  tlian  a 
standoff.  sllRhtly  battered  In  prestige  but  at 
least  still  safely  In  the  rurmlng.  Work  on 
the  mach  3  and  higher  speed  SST's  could 
then  be  left  to  a  more  leisurely,  far  safer  and 
surer  program  of  concurrent  development. 
It  would  be  one  way  out  of  the  present  di- 
lemma. 

The  ariswers  and  the  decisions  will  prob- 
ably not  begin  to  emerge  for  another  5 
months  at  least.  The  airplane  companies 
have  until  then  to  submit  new  plans  and 
designs,  reworked  closer  to  the  ultimate  de- 
sire of  economic  feasibility.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Commerce  Department  Is  studying 
the    economics    of    airline    and    SST   opera- 


tion In  the  1970's,  while  the  National 
Academy  oif  Sciences  is  working  wltii  the 
FAA  on  sonic-boom  tests  and  ^vaIuatlonB. 
Special  Presidential  oommltteee  are  atoo 
studying  all  aspeota  of  the  aituatloii. 

However  the  flnandng  Is  handled,  this  Is 
now  a  national  project,  and  no  longer  really 
a  matter  for  private  enterprise.  In  the  end, 
It  will  not  be  the  aircraft  companies  or  the 
alrllnee  who  will  make  the  decisions  but  the 
President,  acting  on  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  "all  his  departments  aj\<X  ootnmlttees. 


Henry  Ford  and  COPE 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  3. 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Is  going  to  be  an  interesting  fall,  with 
the  APL-CIO  and  Henry  Ford  both  sup- 
porting the  same  candidate. 

Ted  Lewis,  in  today's  New  York  Daily 
News,  elaborates  on  the  attitude  of  the 
party  of  the  people : 

(From    the    New    York    (N.Y.)    Dally    News, 

Sept.  2,   1964] 

Capitol  Srvrr 

(By  Ted  Lewis) 

Washington,  September  1 — Organized 
labor's  endorsement  today  of  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  ticket  only  formalizes  a  position 
that  had  long  been  obvious.  Nevertheless, 
the  pronouncement  does  spotlight  one  of  the 
most  confusing  aspects  of  this  presidential 
campaign. 

It  throws  the  support  of  leaders  of  the  13 
million  members  of  the  AFL~CIO  behind 
Lyndon  Johnson,  the  same  man  they  vio- 
lently opposed  as  John  F  Kennedy's  running 
mate  in  1960. 

Moreover — and  this  has  never  happened 
before — it  lines  them  up  behind  the  same 
ticket  which  certain  management  big  shots 
such  as  Henry  Ford  2d  are  also  supporting. 

This  odd-ball  situation  Is  even  more  In- 
trlgulng.  as  well  as  disturbing,  to  managers 
of  the  Democratic  campaign.  The  big  uncer- 
tainty Is  the  size  of  the  "backlash"  vote 
among  labor's  rank-and-file,  particularly  In 
those  working  class  congressional  districts 
where  the  Negro  "rlght-to-work  "  drive  wor- 
ries union  Jobholders. 

Another  definite  uncertainty  concerns  the 
extent  to  which  COPE  (labor's  basic  get-out- 
the-vote  setup)  will  be  able  to  generate  en- 
thusiastic response.  How.  for  example,  can 
the  precinct  level  Job  be  done  effectively  In 
behalf  of  a  presidential  candidate  whose 
legislative  record  on  labor  legislation  was 
definitely  so-so?  Especially  one  who.  this 
year  at  least.  Is  wooing  Republican  Party 
"capitalists"  and  labor  at  the  same  time. 

What  the  White  House  Is  banking  on.  of 
course,  is  that  union  members  will  go  for 
Lyndon,  not  so  much  because  they  are  for 
him  but  because  they  are  dead  set  against 
Barrt  Goldwater.  The  Republican  candi- 
date Is  supposed  to  get  his  comeuppance 
primarily  because  of  his  stand  on  rlght-to- 
work  laws. 

backlash  feeling  in  rank-and-fili 

This  expectation  does  not  run  over  Into 
party  contests  where  House  seats,  rather  than 
the  Presidency,  are  at  stake.  It  Is  In  these 
races  that  the  "backlash"  Issue  Is  worrying 
most  the  Democratic  high  command.     They 


fear  the  loss  of  seats  of  liberal  Democrats 
who  In  the  past  have  had  strong  labor 
support. 

Secret  polls — even  among  United  Steel 
Workers — have  Indicated  that  in  Industrial 
centers  like  Pittsburgh  there  Is  strong  back- 
lash feeling  among  labor's  rank-and-file. 
Some  of  this  could  be  trcinslated  Into  votes 
for  Goldwater  In  November.  Most  of  It  Is 
more  likely  to  end  up  with  support  of  Re- 
publican congressional  candidates.  Instead  of 
Democratic  incumbents  who  voted  the  strong 
civil  rights  line. 

COPE  specializes  In  helping  liberal  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen  in  so-called  swing  dis- 
tricts— those  where  victory  comes  by  less  than 
a  5  percent  margin.  And  COPE  at  this  time. 
Its  administrators  privately  admit,  Is  scared 
to  death  about  the  backlash  In  close  work- 
ing-class districts.  Above  all,  those  In  Pitts- 
burgh. Cleveland,  and  Philadelphia  districts 
where  the  housing  pattern  has  been  chang- 
ing and  Negroes  are  scrambling  for  Jobs. 

It  has  seldom  been  p>06Slble  to  translate 
the  official  backing  of  organized  labor  Into 
November  support  of  the  rank-and-file  any- 
way. This  year  especially.  Democratic  Party 
leaders  admit,  It  is  hazardous  to  predict. 

BUT    THE    WIVES    VOTED    K>R    EISENHOWER 

It  Is  all  very  well  fc*  Walter  Reuther  and 
George  Meany,  along  with  the  AFL-CIO's 
entire  executive  council,  plus  all  union  presi- 
dents, to  extol  Johnson  and  downgp-ade 
Goldwater.  as  was   thtlr  function  today. 

They  or  their  counterparts  did  the  same 
thing  In  an  equally  unqualified  way  in  back- 
ing Adlai  Stevenson  against  Dwlgbt  Elsen- 
hower In  1952.  But  they  couldnt  deliver 
labor's  vote  then,  either.  The  segment  they 
were  able  to  deliver  was  counterbalanced  by 
the  number  of  wives  of  union  members  who 
voted  for  Ike  while  their  husbands  went  for 
Adlai. 

Back  in  1948.  Tom  Dewey  thought  he 
would  grab  the  significant  votes  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  because  John  L.  Lewis, 
their  chief,  was  supporting  him.  But  the 
rank-and-file  miners  refused  to  follow  Lewis 
and  went  for  Truman. 

So  the  so-called  labor  vote  Is  most  volatile. 
It  could  be  significantly  so  In  November  If 
for  no  other  reason  than  hesitancy  to  accept 
the  "new  Johnson." 

WANTED    NO    PART   OP    JOHNSON    ON    1960    TICKET 

It  Is  not  easy  for  some  to  forget  how 
Reuther.  for  example,  fought  Johnson's  se- 
lection tooth  and  nail  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Democratic  Convention  In  1960. 

The  AFL-CIO  sent  a  deputation  of  labor 
leaders — Reuther,  Arthur  Goldberg  and  Alex 
Rose  of  New  Tork,  among  others — to  wait 
on  Kennedy  and  voice  their  heated  objec- 
tions. They  wanted  no  part  of  Johnson  in 
the  Vice  Presidential  spot. 

He  would  alienate  the  significant  Negro 
vote  In  the  North.  Moreover,  look  at  his 
voting  record  on  labor  legislation.  During 
LB. J. '5  last  12  years  In  Congress  be  was 
credited  by  OOPB  with  voting  "right"  only 
45  9  percent  of  the  time  on  labor  Issues. 

It  may  be  hard  for  Reuther  and  Meany  to 
sell  Johnson  this  year  as  lat>or's  "hero,"  but 
obviously  there  must  be  grudging  acceptance 
of  him.  His  voting  record  on  labor  legisla- 
tion might  have  been  lousy,  but  Barry's  has 
been  certainly  far  lousier.  So  a  choice  had 
to  be  made.  All  admit  that  it  would  have 
been  easier  If  the  President  was  not  bidding 
for  management's  vote  at  the  same  time. 

Especially  for  Reuther  and  his  automobile 
workers.  "They  must  be  chagrined  to  be  sup- 
porting Henry  Ford's  choice,  and  clearly  the 
choice  of  Don  Gordon,  president  of  General 
Motors,  and  E.  C.  Qulnn.  vice  president  of 
Chrysler — two  auto  world  moguls  who  kicked 
In  $1,000  each  at  a  Democratic  fundraislng 
dinner  in  Detroit. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  of  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  183,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Oovernment 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  Congekssional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge,  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pxages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  CongT'ess  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office.  » 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  186,  p    1942 1 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 
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Appendix 


Easiness  and  Financial  Leaders  Form 
Independent  Committee  To  Support 
President  Johnso*  aad  Senator  Hnm- 
phrey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  4,  1964 
Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  signiflcant  developments  in 
the  presidential  campaign  is  the  wide- 
spread support  which  President  Johnson 
and  his  administration  have  won  from 
the  business  and  financial  community  in 
our  country. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
yesterday  a  group  of  prominent  business 
and  financial  leaders  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  met  in  Washington  to  or- 
ganize a  National  Independent  Commit- 
tee for  President  Johnson  and  Senator 
Humphrey.  The  purpose  of  the  Inde- 
pendent committee  is  to  make  possible 
a  collective  public  endorsement  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  Senator  Humphrey 
by  outstanding  people  throughout  the 
country  who  are  well  known  for  their  ac- 
complishments in  nonpartisan  and  non- 
political  activities. 

The  organization  meeting  was  attend- 
ed by  26  of  these  nationally  known  exec- 
utives; 19  others  have  agreed  to  serve  as 
initial  sponsors  of  the  committee,  but 
could  not  be  in  Washington  yesterday. 
At  this  organization  meeting,  the  group 
selected  as  cochairmen  John  T.  Connor, 
president  of  Merck  ti  Co..  Summit,  NJ-, 
and  John  L.  Loeb.  senior  partner  of  Carl 
M.  Loeb,  Rhoades  b  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Chosen  as  vice  chairmen  were  Carter  L. 
Burgess,  chairman,  American  Machine  & 
Foundry  Co..  Pelham  Manor,  NY.,  Edgar 
P  Kaiser,  chairman  of  KalSer  Aluminum 
&  Chemical  Co.,  Oakland.  Calif.,  and  Wil- 
Uam  A.  Hewitt,  president.  Deere  &  Co  , 
Moline,  ni. 

The  independent  committee  will  at- 
tempt to  acquaint  the  general  public 
with  the  confidence  that  prominent  na- 
tional leaders  in  aU  walks  of  life  have  in 
President  Johnson  and  will  urge  that  he 
be  given  another  4  years  of  opportunity 
to  serve  all  the  people. 

RESOLXJTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  resolution  relative  to 
the  purposes  of  the  committee,  approved 
at  yesterday's  meeting,  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved.  Tliat  It  la  the  basic  purpose  of 
this  committee  to  express  the  collecUve  oon- 
fldence  of  Its  members  In  the  aaUonal  lea- 
dership of  Preakient  Johnson  and  Senator 
HincpRKKT  and  to  support  their  election  In 
the  convlcUon  that  their  election  wUl  serve 
the  beat  Interest  of  the  NaUon;  and  It  U 
further 


Resolved,  That  this  committee  will  seek 
to  achieve  this  objective  by  enlisting  the  ac- 
Uve  support  erf  American  business  and  fi- 
nancial leaders  of  Independent  conviction 
and  diverse  pollUcal  afBllation;  and  It  Is 
further 

Resolved.  That  this  committee  will  take 
appropriate  measures  to  present  to  the 
American  people  President  Johnson's  and 
Senator  Humphrey's  outstanding  records  of 
long  experience  and  proven  performance.  In 
this  connection  we  wiU  point  out  that  the 
prc»perlous  state  of  the  Nation's  economy  Is 
due  In  large  measure  to  the  confidence  that 
has  been  engendered  by  President  Johnson's 
efforts  to  reduce  the  burden  of  taxes,  to  hold 
down  and  decrease  Federal  expenditures  and 
to  give  the  free  private  enterprise  system  an 
opportunity  to  do  Its  job.  We  will  also  point 
out  that  in  foreign  affairs  President  John- 
son's firm  but  temperate  policies  have  given 
the  free  peoples  of  the  world  a  full  measure 
of  confidence  In  American  leadership;  and  It 
is  further 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  will  em- 
phasize to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the 
basic  truth  that  continuity  of  policy  and 
leadership  in  these  crucial  times  is  vital  for 
the  realization  of  America's  destiny.  The 
election  of  President  Johnson  and  Senator 
Humphrey  will  provide  a  guarantee  of  this 
continuity.  It  Is  this  committee's  purpose  to 
Indicate  that  It  is  the  conservative  course  in 
our  national  life  to  foUow  a  man  who  Is  a 
leader  and  who  is  leading  well. 

EUPPOKT    FOB    JOHNSON    AND    HUMPHREY    BASED 
ON  THEIR  RECORDS 

The  committee  will  be  concerned  solely 
with  the  presidenUal  and  vice-presiden- 
tial election,  and  will  not  take  a  position 
with  regard  to  State  or  local  candidates. 
It  will  be  independent  of  other  commit- 
tees participating  in  the  campaign,  and 
WiU  not  endorse  individual  issues  or 
planks  in  the  party  platforms.  Thus,  the 
committee's  strong  support  for  President 
Johnson  and  Senator  Hitmphrey  is  based 
on  their  records  as  a  whole  and  on  a 
conviction  that  they  will  best  serve  the 
Nation  in  the  years  ahead. 

Headquarters  for  the  Independent 
Committee  will  be  located  in  New  York 
City.  Since  the  committee  will  engage 
only  in  national  activities,  no  State  or 
local  committees  will  be  formed. 

Business  and  finsuicial  leaders 
throughout  the  country  will  be  encour- 
aged to  join  the  National  Independent 
Committee,  regardless  of  their  political 
affiliation.  Indeed,  a  large  majority  of 
the  initial  sponsors  have  voted  for  Re- 
publican presidential  candidates  In  the 
past,  but  are  convinced  that  President 
Johnson's  outstanding  record  of  achieve- 
ment and  his  vast  exi>erience  merit  his 
election  this  year. 

List  or  ORicnfATiNG  Sponsors  of  National 
Independent     CoMMrmcE    roR     President 

JOHNSON    AND    SENATOR    HUBIPHRET 

(Note. — The  persona  listed  below  serve  in 
their  personal  and  Individual  capacity;  the 
corporate  and  bualJaess  afaUatlons  listed  are 
purely  deacrlptive.  carrying  no  Implication  d. 
authorization  cm-  participation  by  the  organi- 
sation noted.) 


Robert  B.  Anderson,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Pord  Bell,  chairman.  Bed  Owl  Stores,  Inc., 
Mlnneapolla,  Minn. 

T.     Roland     Berner,     chairman,     Curtlss- 
Wrlght  Corp..  Npw  York.  NY. 

William  R.  Biggs,  chairman,  Brookings  In- 
stitution, Washington,  D.C. 

Gordon  BUderback,  Champaign,  m. 
Eugene  R.  Black,  New  York,  NY. 
Joseph   L.   Block,   chairman.   Inland   Bteel 
Co.,  Chicago,  ni. 

Cart«-    L.    Burgess,    chairman.    American 
Machine  &.  Foundry  Co.,  New  Ycx-k,  N.Y. 

Paul  C.  Cabot,  chairman.  State  Street  In- 
vestment Corp.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Thomas  D.  Cabot,  chairman,  Cabot  Corp  , 
Boston,  Mass. 

Peter  Colefax,  chairman,  Amw^can  Potash 
&  Chemical  Corp.,  Los  Angelea,  Oahf . 

John  T.  Connor,  president,  Merck  A  Co  , 
Rah  way.  NJ. 

Donald  C.  Cook,  president,  Amwican  Elec- 
tric Power  Co.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Edgar  M.  Cullman,  president.  General  Cigar 
Co..  Inc.,  New  YtM-k.  N.Y. 
Lewis  W.  Douglas.  Sonolta,  Art*. 
Marrlner  S.  Bocles,  chalmMUi,  Utah  Con- 
struction &  Mining  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Ray  R.  Eppert,  president.  Burroughs  Corp., 
Detroit.  Mich. 

Samuel  M.  Fleming,  preeldent.  Third  Na- 
Uonal  Bank  of  NashviUe.  NashTille,  Tenn. 

Marlon  B.  Polsom,  director,  Bastman  Ko- 
dak Co..  Rochester,  NY. 

Henry  Ford  II,  chairman.  Ford  Motor  Co  , 
Dearborn,  Mich. 
William  T.  Goeeett,  Bloomfleld  mils,  Mich. 
Walter  A.  Haas,  Jr.,  president.  Levi  Strauss 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Ben   W.   Helneman,   chairman,   Chicago   tt 
Northwestern  Ry.  Co..  Cliloago.  HI. 

Harry  B.  Henshel,  president,  Bulova  Watch 
Co.,  New  York,  NY. 

William  A.  Hewitt,  president,  Deere  &  Co.. 
Moline,  111 . 

Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  chairman.  Kaiser  Alumi- 
num  &   Chemical    Corp.,   Oakland,   Calif. 

George  Kllllon,  president,  Amertcan  Pres- 
ident Lines,  Ltd.,  San  Francisco,  Oaitf. 
ThcMnas  S.  Lamont,  New  York,  H.Y. 
MUls   B.   Lane,    Jr^    president.   Cltteens   & 
Southern  National  Bank,  Atlanta.  O*. 

Ralph    Lazarus.   presid«it,   Fed«»ted   De- 
partment Stores,  Inc.,  Clndnnatl.  CMiio. 
Brian  P.  Leeb,  New  York.  K.Y. 
Robert  Lehman,    bcdXot   partner,   Lehman 
Bros.,  New  York,  NY. 

John  L.  Loeb.  senior  partner,  Carl  M.  Ix>eb 
Rhoades  &  Co.,  New  YcM-k,  NY. 

Augustvis  C.  Long,  chairman,  Texaoo,  Inc.. 
New  York,  NY. 

John  Meco«n,  Houston,  Tex. 
Andre  Meyer,  senior  partner,  Lazard  Freres 
&  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Arjay  R.  Miller,  president,  Ford  Motor  Co  , 
Dearborn,  Mich. 

Ncx-ton   Simon,   president,   Himt  Foods   & 
Industries.  Inc..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

William  C.  Stolk,  chairman,  American  Can 
Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

H.  Gardiner  Symonds.   chairman,  Tennee- 
see  Gas  TransnUsslcHi  Co.,  HouBt<«i,  Tex. 

S.    Mark    Taper,   chairman.   First   Charter 
Financial  Corp..  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Charles  B.  Iljomton.  chairman.  Litton  In- 
dustries. Inc..  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Sidney  J.  Weinberg,  senior  partner.  Gold- 
man. Sachs  *  Co..  New  York,  K.Y. 

Charles  A.  Wellman.  president.  First  Char- 
ter Financial  Corp,  Beverly  HlUs.  OalU. 

Frederic  B.  "Whitman,  pnsident.  Western 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  San  Francisco,  CSallf. 
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The  Minnesota  Mining  &  Mannfactarin'g 
Co.  Establishes  Creative  Teachings 
Library 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or    MXKNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  4,  1964 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Min- 
nesota Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
St.  Paul.  Minn.,  whose  slogan  is  "Re- 
search Is  the  Key  to  Progress."  has  again 
embarked  on  a  program  which  estab- 
lishes a  creative  teaching  library  de- 
signed to  serve  as  a  resource  and  research 
center  on  the  use  of  visual  aids  In  the 
classroom.  The  details  are  highlighted 
In  the  following  several  paragraphs: 

Source  of  the  library  material,  the  Min- 
nesota Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.  said, 
will  be  materials  gathered  In  a  massive  pro- 
gram to  stimulate  creative  effort  aniong 
teachers  thro\ighout  the  country.  High- 
light of  this  2-year  program  Is  a  creative 
teaching  contest  this  fall  which  Is  expected 
to  bring  upward  of  200,000  entries  from 
throughout  the  country. 

B.  Y.  Auger,  manager,  Minnesota  Mining  & 
Manufacturing  Co.  visual  products,  said  the 
new  library  will  be  open  to  all  teachers,  school 
administrators  and  education  students.  It 
will  contain  the  definitive  works  of  creative 
teachers  and  administrators  on  the  subject  of 
visual  teaching  techniques. 

A  nucleus  of  the  library  is  being  built  now. 
Auger  said  on  proposals  which  won  awards 
for  500  schools  across  the  country  In  the 
Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co. 'a 
1963—64  assistance  grant  to  education  pro- 
gram, plus  the  500  semifinallsts. 

These  award-winning  proposals  consist  of 
Illustrated  suggestions  and  already  iniise 
techniques  for  use  of  classroom  visual  aids. 

Added  to  the  library  early  In  1965  will  be 
the  winning  entries  In  the  company's  cur- 
rent "Creative  Teaching  Competition — Aven- 
tura  en  Mexico." 

Auger  said  the  creation  of  the  research 
library  is  the  latest  step  in  the  company's 
continuing  program  to  give  recognition  and 
aid  to  creative  teaching. 

"Perhaps  the  single  most  Important  factor 
In  education  is  the  individual  teacher's  re- 
sourcefulness in  effectively  Imparting  to  her 
students  the  vast  amount  of  knowledge 
which  must  be  transmitted,"  he  said. 

"The  source  of  the  materials  which  com- 
prise our  library  contain  some  of  the  finest 
thinking  among  educators  and  teachers  in 
the  country. 

"In  bringing  togalher  this  body  of  knowl- 
edge of  creative  teaching  through  visual 
techniques  and  making  It  accessible  to  all 
educators,  we  hope  to  serve  our  Nation's 
schools  effectively, "  he  said. 

For  ease  of  use,  the  Minnesota  Mining  & 
Manufacturing  Co.  is  permanently  catalog- 
ing the  reference  material.  The  library  will 
be  open  to  educators  by  appointment  with 
visual  products,  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  2501   Hudson   Road,  St.  Paul. 

Creation  of  the  library  marks  the  firm's 
third  major  effort  to  aid  creative  teaching 
within  little  more  than  a  year. 

Announcement  of  its  $1.5  million  assist- 
ance grant  to  education  last  year  brought 
forth  15,000  proposals  from  schools  vying 
for  the  Individual  grants  of  $3,000  worth 
of  vlBual  aids  and  equipment.  The  pro- 
posals represented  the  combined  efforts  of 
individual  school  faculties  on  the  primary, 
secondary,  and  college  levels,  private,  public, 
and  parochial. 


Currently  underway  Is  the  company's 
"Creative  Teaching  Competition — Aventura 
In  Mexico"  which  will  award  to  teachers 
submitting  the  top  6  representations  sum- 
mer courses  at  the  University  of  the  Americas 
In  Mexico  City  and  to  the  runnerup  12 
teachers  all-expense  paid  2-week  educational 
tours  of  Mexico. 

CTC.  designed  to  stimulate  creative  teach- 
ers and  promote  creative  teaching  technl-" 
ques.  requires  entrants  to  submit  a  series 
of  visuals  for  overhead  projectors  which 
demonstrate  a  teaching  Idea  or  concept. 
These  may  be  entire  teacliing  uiiits  or  a  por- 
tion of  a  teaching  unit.  Entries  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  brief  doscrlption  of  how 
the  visuals  are  used. 


zip's   Slip  Showing— 170-Mile  Trip  for 
5-Mile  Mail  Delivery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  1,  1964 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
days  of  3-cent  letters  and  penny  post- 
cards are  gone  forever  and  the  p>ost  office 
of  today  Is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
caught  up  in  the  whirlwind  of  big  gov- 
ernment, which  prefers  to  identify  us 
by  number  only.  Rate  Increases  have 
become  commonplace  but.  somehow  or 
other,  service  has  not  kept  pace.  Al- 
though the  present  administration  has 
pointed  with  pride  to  the  yreat  improve- 
ments It  has  made  in  getting  mail  to 
patrons  In  record  time,  postal  patron 
complaints,  to  put  it  mildly,  do  not  attest 
to  this  boast.  The  following  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  Cobleskill  (N.Y.) 
Times-Journal  recently,  offers  ample 
proof  that  the  ivory  tower  efficiency  ex- 
perts who  devise  such  monstrosities 
might  be  well  advised  to  remember  the 
Department's  famous  bad-weather 
pledge  before  they  make  their  next  ex- 
pensive change  for  change's  sake. 

The  story  is  as  follows: 
ZIP  Code  Means  Some  Delay  in   Area   Mail 

Mall  service,  under  the  new  ZIP  code  sys- 
tem. Is  undergoing  some  changes  In  this  area, 
effective  September  12. 

Mall  going  from  Coble.skill  to  Hyndsvllle, 
Dorloo  and  Seward,  will.  pJter  that  date,  be 
sent  to  Schenectady,  then  to  Utlca,  then  to 
Canajoharle  where  Mr.  MrDuffy  will  bring  It 
to  Sharon  Sprlng.s  and  over  to  these  three 
towns. 

This  will  mean  that  mall  service  will  be 
somewhat  slower,  perhaps  a  day  later  than 
is  now  In  effect,  when  mall  Is  sent  directly 
from  Cobleskill  to  Hyndsvllle,  Dorloo  or  Se- 
ward twice  a  day. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Wilcox  who  has  had  the  con- 
tract for  this  route,  will  no  longer  be  car- 
rying the  mall.  Mr  McDuffy,  who  carries 
the  mall  from  Canajoharle  to  Sharon 
Springs,  will  extend  his  route  to  cover  as 
far  as   Hyndsvllle. 

Ttils  change  Is  brouglit  about  by  order  of 
U.S.  Post  OflBce  ofHclals  under  the  new  ZIP 
code  system.  Cobleskill  Is  under  the  Sche- 
nectady ZIP  code  number  and  Hyndsvllle. 
Dorloo  and  Seward  are  under  the  Utlca  num- 
ber. 

MaU  now  will  have  to  travel  approximately 
170  miles,  to  go  from  Cobleskill  to  Hynds- 
vllle, a  distance  of  5  miles. 


To  offset  this  expected  delay  of  the  mails 
to  these  areas,  the  Times-Journal  staff  will 
personally  deliver  all  Issues  of  the  newspaper 
each  Wednesday  to  each  of  the  poet  offices  in 
Hyndsvllle,  Dorloo,  and  Seward,  so  that  all 
our  readers  receive  their  paper  at  the  same 
time  as  previously. 


Farley  Sees  Landslide  Victory  for 
Johnson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  4,  1964 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  Include  therein  an  article 
from  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  concerning 
an  interview  the  chief  of  their  "Washing- 
ton bureau.  Carl  DeBloom,  had  with  the 
Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  of  New  York, 
during  the  recent  National  Democratic 
Convention: 

Parley  Sees  Landslide  Victory  for  Johnson, 
BUT  "Mu-sT  Run    Scared" 

(By  Carl  DeBloom) 

Atlantic  City. — The  man  whose  reputa- 
tion for  predicting  political  races  puts  the 
pollsters  to  shame,  James  A.  Farley,  still  be- 
lieves President  Johnson  will  have  a  land- 
slide victory   in  November. 

The  former  Postmaster  General  under  the 
late  President  Roosevelt  says  he  Isn't  kidding 
himself  about  the  rough  spots  that  exist  for 
Democrats. 

But  he  believes  that  Democrats  will  put  an 
organizfitlon  together  that  will  solve  these 
problems.  And  It  will  be  under  the  "great- 
est political  leader"  this  country  has  ever 
had — President   Johnson. 

Farley  warns  that  Democrats  cannot  run  on 
the  theory  that  they  will  win  but  "must  run 
scared." 

Last  Febrxiart  Farley  predicted  In  an  Inter- 
view wltli  the  Dispatch  In  his  Madison  Ave- 
nue office  In  New  York  that  Johnson  would 
have  the  same  kind  of  victory  Roosevelt  had 
in  1932.     Roosevelt  carried  all  but  six  States. 

Here  as  a  New  York  delegate  at  the  Demo- 
cratic nominating  convention.  Parley  still  be- 
lieves this  will  hold  true.  Actually  he  now 
feels  that  Johnson  may  do  even  better  and 
carry  Pennsylvania  which  went  In  the  GOP 
column  in  1932. 

Farley  sees  the  possibility  of  Johnson  even 
carrying  the  Republican  strongholds  of  Maine 
and  Vermont.  He  says  the  voters  in  those 
States    "fear"  Senator  Barrt  Goldwater. 

The  former  national  Democratic  chairman 
doesn't  see  the  South  going  solidly  for  Gold- 
water.  He  fxjlnts  out  that  "deep  down"  the 
southern  Democrats  want  to  vote  for  a  south- 
erner for  president  and  will  supfx>rt  Johnson. 

Such  States  as  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
will  "want  to  get  on  the  bandwagon"  when 
they  realize  that  Johnson  Is  a  winning  can- 
didate, he  reasons. 

The  civil  rights  Issue — barring  unforeseen 
developments-  will  not  be  as  serious  as  many 
believe.  Farley  says.  He  feels  it  is  at  its  peak 
now  and  will  decline  as  an  Issue. 

So  far  as  the  so-called  white  backlash. 
Farley  believes  that  Goldwatk*  will  suffer 
from  the  reverse  of  this  from  Republicans 
who  want  strong  civil  rights  laws. 

Also  hurting  Oolowatck.  according  to 
Farley,  will  be  the  fact  that  a  ntmaber  of 
Republican  leaders  such  as  General  Elsen- 
hower,   and    Governors    Nelson    Rockefeller 


•«i»d  WUUam  Bcr&nton  wUl  not  give  wbole- 
bearted  support. 

OoLDWATia  la  in  so  much  trouble  In  Tax- 
,-v'B  opinion  tlJ*t  he  que«tloD«  whether 
tije  senator  can  carry  hlB  own  State  o* 
Arizona  When  It  comee  to  Farley's  State  of 
Hew  York,  Democrats  will  have  a  tremen- 
dous victory.  Parley  says.         ,       ^  ^ 

The  biggest  thing  going  for  Johnson.  In 
Parley's  estimation.  1»  the  economy.  He 
thinks  It  U  the  greatest  the  country  has 
ever  experienced  and  Is  convinced  that  big 
business  knows  that  Johnson   Is  not  to  be 

feared. 

Big  business  feels  that  Johnson  Is  compe- 
tent and  the  country  rarely  changes  Presi- 
dents when  the  economy  Is  good,  he  points 

Johnson  did  a  great  deal  to  convince  big 
business  of  his  ablUty  with  the  smooth  way 
be  handled  the  tranalUon  of  admlnlstraUons 
following  the  assassinaUon,  Farley  says. 

Johnson's  firm  stand  In  South  Vietnam 
has  aided  him,  according  to  Farley. 

The  pejrty'B  elder  statesman  has  been  In 
close  touch  with  Johnson  and  wlU  aid  In 
any  way  he  can,  but  says  he  will  not  take  on 
an  assignment  "that  will  tie  me  to  a  desk." 
Many  credit  Parley  with  electing  Roosevelt 
President  and  he  is  sUll  recognized  at  the 
age  of  75  as  one  of  the  shrewdest  political 
minds  In  the  country. 

Parley  says  Johnson  will  take  a  personal 
charge  of  hU  campaign  and  wUl  be  ready 
to  move  Immediately  after  the  convention 
here.  Parley  advises  that  some  political 
heads  will  have  to  be  knocked  together  to 
smooth  out  some  rough  spots  and  predicts 
this  will  be  done. 

A  byproduct  of  the  landslide  victory  he 
sees  for  Johnson  will  be  an  Increase  in  the 
number  of  Democrats  In  Congress  as  candi- 
dates tide  In  on  the  President's  coattails. 
Parley  predict*. 
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Mrs.  McMillan  Joins  me  In  exin-esslng 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  the  late  Senator 
Engle's  wonderful  wife.  Mrs.  Engle  has 
had  a  heavy  load  to  carry  for  a  number 
of  years  and  our  hearts  go  out  to  her  dur- 
ing her  hours  of  bereavement. 


Hon.  Clair  Enflc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

or   SOUTH    CAKOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  4,  1964 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  serving  In 
the  House  for  a  number  of  years  with  the 
late  Senator  Clair  Engle  and  shall  forever 
miss  his  friendship  and  leadership.     I 
served  on  a  number  of  conference  and 
committees  with  the  late  Senator  Engle 
while  he  was  serving  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  he  was  a 
credit  to  the  State  of  California  and  the 
United  States.    He  could  always  readily 
see  both  sides  of  every  problem  confront- 
ing the  Congress  and  the  Nation.     I  do 
not  know  any  Member  of  Congress  that 
could  not  admire  the  late  Senator  Engle. 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  why 
he  would  be  taken  away  from  us  at  a  time 
when  he  was  ready  to  render  wonderful 
service  to  his  fellowman  and  to  his  Gov- 
ernment.   It  Is  easier  to  understand  why 
a  person  In  their  old  age  is  taken  away 
from  us  even  though  it  seems  Impossible 
that  his  place  In  life  could  be  flljied  by 
another  person;  however,  when  a  young 
man  such  as  the  late  Senator  Engle  Is 
taken  away  from  us  In  the  prime  of  his 
life  It  makes  us  think. 


ConcressmaB  Williaa  S.  Moorkead,  of 
PeimsylTaiiia,  and  the  National  H«- 
manitiet  Foondation:  Two  Editorials 
From  the  Gothen,  Ind.,  Newt  and  the 
G-iterion,  of  In^napolit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  4.  1964 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  two  editorials  concerning  the 
leadership  which  is  being  given  by  our 
distinguished  coUeague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam S.  MooRHEAD,  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Humanities  Foxmda- 

tion. 

The  first  editorial  was  published  in  the 
Gosl.en,  Ind.,  News,  a  newspaper  in  my 
own  congressional  district,  while  the  sec- 
ond was  published  in  the  August  21.  1964. 
issue  of  the  Criterion,  the  publication  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  In- 
dianapolis. 

The  editorials  follow : 

[Prom  the  Ooehen   (Ind.)    News] 
Humanities — World's  Best  Hopr 

In  1950  Ctongress  created  the  National 
Science  FoundaUon  to  spur  the  progress  of 
science  In  this  country  by  8upp<Mning  re- 
search, offering  fellowships,  Improving  teach- 
ing and  school  faculties,  and  In  general  aid- 
ing scholars. 

Largely  laecaiise  of  the  National  Science 
Fotindatlon,  high  school  teaching  of  science 
has  been  revolutionized  and  US.  scientific 
resources  are  at  high  strength. 

Much  has  hapijened  In  that  decade  and  a 
half.  Always  vital  to  the  Nation's  defense, 
with  the  appearance  of  Riissla's  Sputnik  I 
In  our  skies  In  1967,  science  became,  to  the 
popular  mind,  the  magic  means  whereby  the 
United  States  would  regain  the  prestige  so 
abruptly  snatched  from  under  our  noees. 

Most  of  the  blUlons  since  then  have  .gone 
to  applied  technology — ^rocketry — which  may 
be  science  to  the  layman,  but  Is  not  what  the 
scientist  means  by  the  word. 

But  millions  of  dollars  have  gone  to  basic 
research,  to  modernize  equipment  smd  facil- 
ities, to  strengthen  the  broad  base  of  Ameri- 
can science. 

In  the  rush  to  suppxort  science,  something 
called  the  htmianltlea — the  study  of  history, 
art,  literature,  philosophy — got  swept  aside. 
A  few  voices,  among  them  those  of  scientlarta, 
protested  aglnst  this. 

In  1963,  a  Commission  on  the  Humanities 
was  formed  by  the  American  CJouncU  of 
Learned  Societies,  the  CkruncU  of  Qraduate 
scholars  in  the  United  8tate«,  and  the 
United  Chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Some  weeks  ago  it  issued  a  222-page  re- 
port urging  the  establishment  at  a  National 
Humanities  Foundation,  to  do  for  tlie  hu- 
manities what  the  National  Science  Founda- 


tion has  done  for  adenoc  with  Its  Infusion 
at  money.  Ideas,  and  talent. 

"Kven  the  most  gUtad  IndlTldTial,''  stated 
the  commlsBlon,  "whether  poet  or  physicist, 
will  not  realize  his  full  potential  or  make  his 
fullest  contribution  to  his  times  unless  his 
imagination  has  been  kindled  by  the  aspira- 
tions and  aocompUshments  <rf  those  who 
have  gone  before  him. 

"All  men  require  that  a  vision  be  held 
before  them,  an  Ideal  toward  which  they  may 
strive.  This  vision  Includes  such  enduring 
values  as  Justice,  freedom,  virtue,  beauty, 
and  truth. 

"Democracy  demands  wisdom  of  the  aver- 
age man  •  •  •.  To  know  the  best  that  has 
been  taught  and  said  In  former  times  can 
make  us  wiser  than  we  otherwise  might  be. 
and  In  this  respect  the  humanities  are  not 
merely  ours,  but  the  world's  best  hope." 

A  few  days  ago,  a  bUl  to  create  a  National 
Humanities  Foundation  was  dropped  In  the 
congressional  hopper.  It  is  unlikely  that 
much  action  will  be  taken  on  It  In  these 
waning  days  of  the  88th  Congress.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly not  something  that  should  be  rushed 
through  In  the  hecUc  last  hours  before  ad- 
journment. 

The  humanities  bill  Is  now  a  matter  of 
record.  It  should  be  reintroduced  early  In 
the  89th  Congress  next  year  to  allow  It  the 
full  and  complete  hearing  It  deserves. 


[From  the  Criterion,  Aug.  24,  19641 
Egghead  Bill 
In  the  liveliest  poliUcal  campaign  of  the 
century,  a  bUl  introduced  this  week  by 
Congressman  Willlam  S.  Moorhead,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Is  unlikely  to  cause  any  hlpshoot- 
Ing  or  5-gallon-hat  tossing. 

It  Is  a  quiet,  nonpartisan  proposal  with 
none  of  the  visceral  appeal  that  sets  the 
bands  to  marching  and  the  press  agents  to 
shaping  new  epithets. 

Nonetheless,  It  is  attuned  to  mankind's 
noblest  visions,  and  ought  to  get  passed  into 
law. 

It  concerns  Itself,  simply,  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation. Its  aim  IB  to  promote  a  broad  na- 
tional policy  m  support  of  the  humanities 
and  the  arts.  We  already  have  seen  how  a 
similar  poUcy  swiftly  spurred  lagging  areas 
of  science  to  fabulous  triumphs. 

"Well,"  says  a  genial  practical  politician, 
reading  the  Moorhead  proposal.  "Them  egg- 
heads what  arose  In  1952  dldnt  lose  their 
yolks  after  all.  But.  pray  tell,  what  are  the 
humanities?  What  Is  this  all  about  any- 
way?" 

Well — as  Congressman  Moorhead  sees  it — 
the  definition  should  be  broad.  It  should 
cover  study  In  depth  of  Uterature.  languages, 
religion.  phUosophy.  music,  art,  law.  theories 
of  science,  the  performing  and  lively  arts. 

In  fact,  the  definition  should  not  be  tied 
down  concisely  In  the  manner  of  the  spec- 
ifications for  a  Ranger  spacecraft. 

Moorhead  put  It  plainly  enough  when  he 
said  the  subject  is  man  himself — "that  which 
Is  most  human."  Pick  up  any  newspaper  any 
day  for  confirmation  of  Arnold  Toynbee's 
observation,  quoted  by  Moorhead,  that  "man 
is  astonishingly  good  at  dealing  with  the 
physical  world,  but  he  Is  Just  as  astonish- 
ingly bad  at  dealing  with  human  nature." 

To  which  we  add  that  man  tends  to  be  dis- 
tressingly derelict  In  his  most  vital  study, 

Ood. 

"WeU,"  says  the  practical  poUtlclan.  "but 
Where's  the  bread  and  butter  In  a  bill  like 

this?" 

WeU.  there  Is  no  bread  and  butter,  in  pre- 
cinct lexicon. 

But.  then,  where  Is  the  bread  and  butter 
In  a  sunrise,  or  a  baby's  nnlle,  or  »  Wuebtrd 
on  the  Wing,  or  the  faith  In  Eternal  Good? 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  Oongreesman 
MooiiH«AD'8  bill  U  to  help  create  a  climate 
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where  men  will  want  more  than  the  very 
real  bread-and-butter  needs  of  life.  wUl  know 
how  to  fulfUi  them,  and  thus  will  be  able  to 
reject  materialistic  trivia  In  favor  of  the 
more  rewarding  riches  waiting  to  be  mined 
wltbln  their  own  brains  and  hearts. 

An  egghead  bill.    Tes.  it  Is  that,  all  right. 

It  stems  from  a  report  issued  by  a  com- 
mission under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies,  the  Council  of 
Graduate  Schools,  and  the  United  Chapters 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

You  cannot  get  much  more  egghead  than 
that,  and  Moorhead  himself  la  an  Andover- 
Yale-Harvard  egghead  ably  representing  an 
ethnic  medley  In  the  Pittsburgh  area.  Among 
the  distinguished  eggheads  who  drafted  the 
report  were  Father  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh. 
president  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame: 
Dr  Herman  B.  Wells,  chancellor  of  Indiana 
University,  and  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  International  Business  Machines. 

IBM.  by  the  way.  is  strong  In  the  field  of 
automated  technology.  Chairman  Watson, 
however,  shares  our  concern  that  man  re- 
main the  boss  of  his  wonderful  scientific 
advance,  not  become  Its  slave. 

Any  that's  what  Congressman  Moorhead's 
bill  Is  all  about.  It  Is  not  going  to  cost  tax- 
payers a  bundle  of  money:  In  fact,  It  foresees 
support  from  private  grants  and  endow- 
ments. That  makes  It  all  the  less  interesting 
to  some  "practical"  politicians.     No  gravy. 

But  we  have  a  hunch  this  modest  bill  may 
develop  more  political  appeal  than  currently 
may  be  Imagined  In  some  quarters. 

Mankind,  though  largely  Inarticulate,  has 
a  remarkably  sure  sense  of  balance  It  seems 
right  now  that  scientific  progress  desperately 
needs  a  counterweight  of  attention  to  spir- 
itual and  cultural  pursuits. 

And  down  deep  Inside  almost  everybody  Is 
the  poefs  grinding  hunger  for  hyacinths  to 
feed  the  soul.  That,  too.  Is  what  the  Hu- 
manities Foundation  bill  is  all  about. 


Poor  Quality  the  Trademark  of  Com- 
munist  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  C.  BRUCE 

or  Indiana 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  4,  1964 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  the  American  citizen — who  is 
often  unaware  that  he  is  sometimes  pur- 
chasing imported  Communist  goods  when 
he  goes  shopping — gets  an  insight  into 
the  actual  situation  in  the  so-called 
workers'  paradise,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Its  puppet  satellite  states. 

People  in  the  free  world  have  been  led 
to  believe — by  Communist  propaganda, 
and  the  echoing  hurrahs  of  non-Com- 
munist dupes — that  everything  is  going 
great  in  the  noble  Socialist  system 
headed  by  Nikita  Khrushchev.  The 
Communist  brush  has  painted  a  glowing 
canvas  of  progress  to  perfection  In  the 
promised  land  that  is  already  here.  Un- 
fortunately, too  many  Americans  have 
fallen  for  this  line,  Including  some  hard- 
headed  businessmen  who  want  to  trade 
with  the  Communist  countries. 

Some  Communist-made  products  have 
been  brought  Into  the  United  States  and 
In  many  cases  have  been  bought  by 
Americans  who  did  not  know  they  were 
purchasing  items  made  under  conditions 


approaching  if  not  actually  slave  labor. 
There  has  come  to  my  attention  a 
recent  story  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  July 
26,  1964,  concerning  the  shoddy  ctdiber 
of  Communist  production  In  the  Soviet 
Union  that  provides  one  of  those  too  rare 
looks  at  the  true  situation  in  the  camp 
of  communism.  I  urge  that  Americans 
take  not  of  this  situation,  and  I  hope 
more  of  our  businessmen  who  are  or 
would  like  to  do  business  with  the  Com- 
munists turn  their  attentions  elsewhere 
in  order  that  they  might  import  items  of 
true  quality.  Not  only  would  our  citizens 
be  provided  with  opportunity  to  purchase 
fine  products,  but  they  also  would  be  in 
less  danger  of  unwittingly  putting  their 
hard-earned  dollars  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Communists  who  use  them  in  their 
relentless  efforts  to  destroy  our  freedoms. 
The  Item  follows: 

Shoddy  GooDe  Anger  Soviet-  Better  Wurk 
BY   Factories  Sought  at   High    Level-s 
(By   Adam   Clynieri 
Moscow,  July  25.     Soviet  ecoiKinilc  author- 
ities are  worried   atxmt  the   poor  quality  of 
manufactured  gwxls  here  and  are  seeking  a 
way  to  force  factories  t-o  do  a  better  Job  of 
production. 

The  Government  newspaper.  Isveatla,  re- 
ported tonight  that  the  Budget  Commissions 
of  both  hou.ses  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  met 
today  and  paid  "great  ntteiilidn  to  elimina- 
tion of  dellverle-s  of  .siHiilecl  e<nilj>nient  and 
iigrlcultural  materials." 

Similar  concern  was  voiced  for  an  Increase 
in  variety  and  quality  of  consumer  goods. 
QUALrrr  .srnESSED 
Pravada  reported   this  morning  on  yester- 
day's meeting  of  the  Presldltim  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  under  the  chalrman.'^hlp  of  Pre- 
mier  Khrushchev    and   cited    the   "raising  of 
the  quality  of  indu.strlal   output"  as  a  m.iin 
task  for  the  economic  plan  for  1966  to  1970 
Earlier    this    week,    while    boasting    of    an 
overfulflllment  of  the  economic  plan  for  the 
first  6   months,   the   Central   StatL-stlcal   Ad- 
ministration reported  In  Izvestla: 

"The  population  requirement*  for  certain 
commodities  are  met  far  from  adequately. 
This  refers  In  particular,  to  mriny  Items  of 
knitwear,  refrigerator.s.  and  wiushtng  ma- 
chines. 

"Many  Industrial  cnterpri.ses  and  economic 
councils  did  not  pay  due  attention  to  Improv- 
ing the  quality  and  expanding  the  assort- 
ment of  a  number  of  con.sumer  goods, 
clothes,    footwear,  and    fabrics   In   particular! 

"The  grading  organizations  often  do  not 
use  their  right  to  turn  down  the  unmarket- 
able goods  and.  in  a  number  of  cases,  take 
Insufflcient  stock  of  the  market  demands  in 
distributing  the  commodity  resources  with 
the  result  that  certain  goods  remain  unsold." 

Premier  Khrushchev  recently  laid  the 
blame  largely  on  the  factories.  In  a  speech 
to  the  Supreme  Soviet,  he  said  "a  firm  sys- 
tem has  to  be  introduced  under  which  the 
customer  could  make  a  claim  against  the  bad 
quality   of   the   purchased   commodity." 

Placing  the  stock  of  unsalable  goods  at 
2.500  million  rubles  ($2,778  million)  worth. 
Khrusbchev  said  "the  factory  which  pro- 
duced the  commotlitles.  rather  than  the  trad- 
ing establishment,  should  be  held  responsible 
for  the  quality  of  the  goods." 

He  called  on  Ooeplan.  the  state  planning 
committee,  to  work  out  some  system  to  make 
the  factories  more  responsive  to  the  stores' 
needs. 

ACCEPTANCE    SYSTEM    SCORED 

One  reason  trade  organizations  take  shoddy 
goods  was  outlined  earlier  this  month  by  V. 
Tyukov.  Oceplan's  section  chief  for  trade 
ttirnover. 


Writing  in  Pravda.  Tyukov  called  for 
stronger  financial  levers  to  control  pro- 
duction. 

He  blamed  the  current  acceptance  system 
for  poor  quality,  saying  that  trade  organiza- 
tions had  only  3  days  to  reject  or  pay  for 
goods  supplied  from  factories.  Moreover,  the 
3-day  period  begins  from  the  time  the  bill 
gets  to  the  bank,  which  may  be  well  before 
the  goods  get  to  the  trading  group 

"It  turns  out  that  the  trade  organization 
is  buying  a  cat  In  a  bag."  he  said.  "It  is 
compelled  to  pay  bUls  without  knowing  the 
quality  and  assortment  of  goods,"  since  such 
details  are  not  Indicated  on   bills. 

CHANGES    SDCOESTED 

"Such  a  system  of  payment,  which  pro- 
tects only  the  Interest  of  the  supplier,  paves 
the  way  for  penetration  into  the  stores  by 
goods  of  bad  quality  or  goods  which  are 
not  in  demand,"  he  concluded. 

Some  tinkering  with  the  acceptance  system 
and  a  firmer  basis  of  direct  orders  from  trade 
organizations  as  the  basis  of  factory  produc- 
tion were  suggested  in  the  series  of  com- 
ments on  quality  and  unsold  goods. 


Supreme  Court  Wrong 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  4.  1964 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thoughtful  citizens,  from  both  rural  and 
metroix)litan  sections,  appear  to  be  more 
and  more  concerned  about  the  effect  of 
the  .series  of  Supreme  Court  decisions,  in- 
cluding the  decision  in  the  Ohio  case,  on 
apportionment  of  Senate  legislatures, 
handed  down  on  June  15,  1964. 

Ohioans  are  particularly  concerned 
since  the  Ohio  constitutional  provision 
was  adopted  in  a  popular  election  by  a 
vote  of  more  than  29  to  I. 

Furthermore,  Ohio's  constitution  has 
a  built-in  provision  for  the  citizens'  re- 
consideration of  the  constitution  every 
20  years. 

Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  Ohio's  con- 
stitution, any  citizen  is  authorized  to 
initiate  a  proposed  arpendment  to  Ohio's 
constitution,  and.  upon  securing  the  req- 
ui.site  number  of  signatures  to  the  initia- 
tive petition,  the  proposal  comes  on  for  a 
vot«  at  the  next  general  election.  Such 
provision  is  workable,  too,  as  Ohio  has 
voted  on  at  least  three  amendments  pro- 
posed in  such  manner  within  the  last  20 
years.  Two  constructive,  forward-look- 
intj  amendments,  so  proposed,  were 
adopted  by  overwhelming  vote,  and  one 
such  proposed  amendment  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated.  Proof  enough,  in- 
deed, that  Ohio's  constitution  is  good 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  chang- 
ing times  and  the  desires  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  articulate  people. 

Finally,  any  member  of  the  Ohio  Sen- 
ate or  the  Ohio  House,  at  any  time  that 
the  legislature  is  In  regular  session,  may 
propose  amendments  to  the  constitution, 
and  if  agreed  to  by  three-fifths  of  the 
members  elected  to  each  house,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  or  amendments  will 
be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  Ohio  for 
decision  at  the  next  general  election.    A 
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majority  vote  of  those  voting  on  the  pro- 
posal or  proposals,  submitted  to  the  elec- 
torate, either  adopts  or  rejects  them,  as 
the  case  may  be.  How  better  can  respon- 
sible representative  government  be  had 
and  maintained?  I  dissent  from  the 
opinion  that  a  catchy  slogan  is  an  ade- 
quate substitute  for  the  Ohio  plan. 

Buckeye  Farm  News,  official  magazine 
of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  in 
its  August  1964  issue,  carried  a  short,  im- 
derstandable  editorial  on  the  subject.  I 
recommend  its  careful  reading  to  both 
rural  and  urban  residents  in  each  of  the 
50  States. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Supreme  Court  Wrong 
(By  C  Maurice  Wletlng) 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  adopted  it  wisely  made  provision 
for  representation  both  on  a  basis  of  popula- 
tion and  of  geography.  Most  States.  Includ- 
ing Ohio,  followed  this  precedent 

We  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  was 
wrong  in  its  recent  ruling  that  population 
alone  should  be  the  future  method  of  de- 
termining political  representation.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  we  are  urging  Congress  to 
adopt  the  McCulloch  amendment  which 
would  allow  each  State  to  make  Its  own  de- 
cision. 

There  are  88  counties  In  Ohio  and  we  con- 
tend that  each  of  them  should  have  at  least 
one  representative  In  the  general  assembly  as 
provided  under  the  Hanr.a  amendment. 
Problems  in  each  county  differ  from  those  in 
other  areas,  and  it  Is  wise  that  each  have  a 
voice  in  State  government. 


this  kind  of  policy  has  been  seen  the  world 
around  In  the  post-World  War  I  era.  So, 
an  old  and  Increasingly  Important  question 
remains  to  be  answered:  Will  we  learn  from 
the  tragic  experience  of  others  before  our 
own  economic  sins  catch  up  with  us  at  home? 
The  spenders  In  Congress  have  Just  voted 
a  heavy  Increase  in  their  salaries  although 
they  have  faUed  miserably  to  show  any  abil- 
ity to  balance  national  expense  with  national 
income 


The  Question  Remains 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  rLLiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  4,  1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
now  evident  that  the  social  security 
amendments  with  the  politically  moti- 
vated socialized  medicine  package  in- 
volved remain  one  of  the  major  stumbling 
blocks  facing  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  Lemonter,  a  community  news- 
paper serving  the  village  and  township  of 
Lemont,  HI.,  concisely  raises  a  basic  ques- 
tion concerning  the  social  security  tax 
structure  in  its  Issue  of  August  27.  The 
editorial  follows: 

The  Question  Remains 
The   intimately   related   tax   and   spending 
problems    grow    more    clouded. 

A  short  time  ago  the  powerful  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  voted  to  in- 
crease social  security  payments  and  to  in- 
crease social  security  taxes  by  5  percent 
to  meet  the  bill.  There  are  excellent  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  this  move  in  view  of  the 
slow  but  steady  rises  In  living  costs  that 
have  characterized  the  "creeping  inflation" 
of  recent  years  But.  the  pros  and  cons  of 
that  aside,  this  increased  tax  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  offsetting  the  reduction  in  In- 
come  taxes  that  went  into  effect  this  year 

We  are  facing  an  ancient  truism — you  can't 
have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too.  And  the 
Government,  despite  the  occasional  llpserv- 
Ice  that  Is  paid  to  the  cause  of  economy,  con- 
tinues to  op>erate  on  a  "spend  more,  owe 
more  "   basis.     The  disastrous  end   result   of 


Republican  and  Democratic  Platforms 
Compared 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  4.  1964 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oak- 
land Tribune,  Oakland,  Calif.,  August  28, 
1964,  contained  a  very  Interesting  column 
by  Richard  S.  Wheeler  comparing  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  platforms  of 
1964.  I  commend  this  column  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  for  serious  con- 
sideration. 

The  column  is  as  follows 
Platform  Marred  by   Lack   or  Fafih 
(By  Richard   S.  Wheeler) 
The   two   most   striking   characteristics   of 
the    Democratic    Party's    domestic    platform 
are  its  vagueness  and  its  pessimism. 

Some  of  the  langviage  is  so  obscure  that  it 
looks  as  if  the  Democrats  are  deliberately  ob- 
fuscating the  meaning.  They  assert,  for 
example,  that  "the  matter  of  the  length  of 
work  periods  should  be  given  continuing 
consideration." 

To  most  of  the  American  public,  that  asser- 
tion means  exactly  nothing.  But  to  Walter 
Reuther  and  his  coterie,  who  have  been  push- 
irg  for  longer  work  breaks  in  order  to  create, 
in  efTect.  a  7-hour  day.  the  plank  is  loaded 
with  significance.  The  vagueness  of  the  lan- 
guage permits  the  Democrats  to  give  Reuther 
what  he  wants  without  alarming  the  public, 
which  has  doubts  atxjut  the  economic  virtue 
of  decreasing  the  length  of  working  days. 

JUST    WHAT    standards? 

The  platfcHTn  asserts  that  "the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program  must  be  basically 
revised  to  meet  the  standards  the  Nation's 
experience  dictates."  That's  all  that  Is  said 
on  the  subject,  and  we.  the  voters,  must 
decide  whether  the  party  means  to  make  it 
easier  or  tougher  for  people  out  of  work  to 
live  on  the  public  ptu-se.  and  whether  the 
dole  is  going  to  be  raised  or  lowered,  length- 
ened or  shortened,  through  higher  or  lower 
taxes  on  employers. 

Even  more  obscure  is  the  party's  assertion 
that  It  will  "study  new  low-cost  methods  and 
techniques  of  food  distribution  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  housewives  to  better  feed  their 
families."  Is  this  a  proposal  to  set  up  Gov- 
ernment food  distribution  centers  to  elimi- 
nate the  profit  margins  of  private  grocers? 
It  Is  difficult  to  say. 

Political  platforms  are  necessarily  vague,  in 
order  to  please  the  most,  and  antagonize  the 
fewest  voters.  But  the  1964  Democratic  plat- 
form Is  more  vague  than  usual.  In  fact,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  see  where  the  party 
Intends  to  take  the  Nation  the  next  4  years, 
or  how  it  intends  to  Implement  Its  proposals 
and  still  cut  back  on  taxes  and  spending. 

UACK    OF    FAITH 

One  thing  the  vagueness  doeen't  obscure, 
however,   is   the   platform's   generally   pewl- 


tnlstlc  view  of  the  capacities  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  Is  one  thing  to  promise  gov- 
ernmental support  only  to  those  who  need 
it,  and  quite  another  thing  to  proffer  hand- 
outs, subsidies,  and  Immunities  to  every- 
body In  sight,  regardless  of  their  capacity  to 
help  themselves.  To  help  only  those  in  need 
Is  charitable,  but  to  offer  assistance  to  those 
who  don't  need  It  is  a  subtle  corruption  of 
the  Independence  and  Initiative  of  the 
American  people. 

If  there  is  one  distinguishing  characteris- 
tic of  the  Democratic  platform.  It  is  its 
failure  to  affirm  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Americans  are  strong  and  inde- 
pendent: capable  of  caring  for  themselves, 
making  wise  decisions  in  the  marketplace, 
and  governing  their  business  ethics.  One 
would  think  from  perusing  the  platform  that 
Just  the  opposite  is  the  case:  that  Americans 
are  helpless,  bumbling  wretches  who  are  in- 
capable of  survival  or  enjoyment  of  life 
without  the  crutches,  props,  and  subsidies  of 
a  maternal  government. 

MOTHER-HEN    GOVERNMENT 

The  Democratic  platform  is  'momlsm  " 
personified.  Mother-hen  government  Is  go- 
ing to  subsidize  artists;  protect  helpless  little 
consumers  from  big,  b€id  businessmen:  edu- 
cate everyone  for  free;  provide  a  "b€tlanced 
outdoor  recreation  program";  figure  out  ways 
for  the  Armed  Forces  to  make  use  of  un- 
employable young  men.  and  generally  pro- 
tect everyone  from  this  mean,  old  world. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  platform  for  men 
who  ask  only  the  freedcHn  to  stand  on  their 
own  two  feet  and  meet  life  squarely.  There 
is  nothing  there  for  those  who  would  prefer 
to  pay  low  taxes  and  live  Independently  in- 
stead of  paying  high  taxes  and  depending 
on  assorted    "benefactions"  in  return. 

The  platform  sounds  like  a  docxunent  out 
of  the  great  depression  Instead  of  a  program 
for  an  affluent  society.  It  Is  out  of  touch  not 
only  with  the  economic  and  social  reality  of 
America  in  the  1960's.  but  also  the  spirit  and 
determination  of  the  American  people. 

By  contrast,  the  Republican  platform  af- 
firms time  and  time  again  its  faith  in  the 
capacity  of  individual  Americans  to  work  out 
their  destiny  without  Federal  crutches  and 
controls.  Instead  of  saying,  in  effect,  "You 
are  children  and  we  shall  take  care  of  you," 
It  says,  "You  are  adults  and  we  honor  you." 
Thus,  plank  after  plank  promises  to  mini- 
mize control,  subsidies,  and  taxes  to  the  low- 
est possible  level  consistent  with  the  neces- 
sities of  compassion  and  the  public  weal. 
Some  would  say  that's  not  good  politics,  but 
I  would  say  that  it's  extremely  good  Ameri- 
can philosophy. 


Tribute  to  Mrs.  RooseTcIt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  1,  1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
moving  addresses  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  was  made  by  Hon. 
Adlai  Stevenson  in  memory  of  Eleanor 
Roosevelt.  His  eloquence  rose  to  the 
subject  and  he  stirred  all  who  heard  him 
with  his  tribute  to  this,  one  of  the  great- 
est ladies  and  one  of  the  greatest  people 
of  our  times.  I  offer  this  magnificent  ad- 
dress for  the  Record  and  comment  it  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  my  fellow  country- 
men: 
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TUBirra  TO  Vma.  Rooskvvlt 

(Addreas  by  Ambassador  Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 
U^.  Representatlre  to  tlie  United  NatloiM, 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 
Atlantic  City.  VJ^  Aug\ut  27.  1064) 

Thank  you,  my  dear  friends,  for  your  wel- 
come— and  for  all  your  loyalty  and  comfort 
to  me  In  years  paat  when  cnir  party's  fortune* 
were  not  as  bright  as  they  are  tonight. 

For  what  I  have  done  and  sought  to  do 
for  our  country  and  our  party,  I  have  been 
repaid  a  thousandfold  by  the  kindness  of 
my  fellow  citizens — and  by  none  more  than 
you,  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

I  have  been  proud  to  march  with  you  in 
seven  presidential  campaigns,  and  to  lead 
two  of  them.  But  I  have  never  been  prouder 
than  I  am  tonight — to  follow  two  such 
brilliant  and  bold  leaders,  and  old  and  dear 
friends,  as  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Hubebt 
HuMPHiKT.  They  will,  I  predict,  leave  the 
future  of  our  country  and  our  world  in  their 
debt. 

But  It  ts  of  another  noble  American  that 
I  am  commissioned  to  speak  to  you  tonight. 
She  has  passed  beyond  these  voices — but  our 
memory  and  her  meaning  have  not — EHeanor 
Roosevelt. 

She  was  a  lady — a  lady  for  all  seasons. 
And.  like  her  husband,  she  left  "a  name  to 
shine  on  the  entablatures  of  truth — for- 
ever." 

There  Is,  I  believe,  a  legend  In  the  Talmud 
which  tells  us  that  in  any  period  of  man's 
history  the  heavens  themselves  are  held  In 
place  by  the  virtue,  love,  and  shining  Integ- 
rity of  12  Just  men.  They  are  completely 
unaware  of  this  function.  They  go  about 
their  dally  work,  their  humble  chores — doc- 
tors, teachers,  workers,  farmers  (never,  alas, 
lawyers,  so  I  understand ) ,  Just  ordinary  de- 
voted citizens — and  meanwhile  the  rooftree 
of   creation   is   supported   by    them   alone. 

There  are  times  when  nations  or  move- 
ments or  great  political  parties  are  similarly 
sustained  In  their  purposes  and  being  by 
the  pervasive,  unconscious  influence  of  a 
few  great  men  and  women.  Can  we  doubt 
that  Eleanor  Roosevelt  had  In  some  measure 
the  keeping  of  the  party's  conscience  In  her 
special  care?  That  her  standards  and  Integ- 
rity steadied  our  own?  That  her  Judgment 
persuaded  the  doubters  and  "too-soon 
despairers"?  That  her  will  stiffened  the 
waverers  and   encouraged   the  strong? 

I  do  not  suggest  some  unworldly  saint 
dwelling  In  remote  regions  of  unsullied 
Idealism.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  all  know, 
Eleanor  Rooeevelt  was  a  bonny  flghter,  at 
her  best  down  In  the  arena,  face  to  face  with 
opponents  and  Ideas  she  dlsapvproved.  Like 
that  other  grand  old  veteran  of  so  many 
Democratic  wars — Herbert  Lehman — In  ripe 
old  age  she  took  on  tasks  that  might  have 
daunted  people  half  her  age.  Whether  it  was 
Communist  bosses  in  the  United  Nations  or 
shoddy  politicians,  whether  It  was  exploiters 
of  the  poor  or  traducers  of  the  faith  of  free- 
dom— she  sailed  In,  tall,  courteous,  good  tem- 
pered. Implacable,  and  thwacked  them  with 
the  dispassionate  energy  of  a  good  mother 
chastizing  a  bad   boy. 

She  did  not  carry  our  conscience  by  re- 
mote control.  It  was  precisely  her  involve- 
ment that  gave  her  such  tremendous  In- 
fluence. Long  before  the  civil  rights  Issue 
moved  to  the  forefront  of  the  Nation's  con- 
sciousness, she  was  there,  quietly  reminding 
us  of  the  Inequalities  practiced  in  our  land. 
Throughout  the  depression,  her  patient 
Journeys  brought  to  the  President  and  dra- 
matized for  the  Nation  the  misery  and  neg- 
lect of  millions. 

During  the  gray  days  of  national  peril  she 
heartened  the  wounded  and  the  weary. 

And  during  the  affluent  fifties,  when  mis- 
ery ran  for  cover  before  the  national  com- 
placency, she  never  ceased  to  remind  us  of 
the   slums,    diseaw,   and   deprivation   which 


still  make  up  the  dark  face  of  this  shining 
American  planet. 

And  again  when  we  emerged  from  tlie 
war.  blinking  and  surprised,  to  the  role  ot 
world  leadership,  there  she  was  at  the  center 
of  the  effort,  reminding  her  oountrymen  of 
their  duUee  as  citizens  In  the  greater  so- 
ciety of  man. 

She  thought  of  herself  as  an  "ugly  duck- 
ling," but  she  walked  In  beauty  In  the  ghet- 
tos of  the  world  bringing  with  her  the  re- 
minder of  her  beloved  St.  Francis,  "It  Is  in 
the  giving  that  we  receive."  And  wherever 
she  walked  beauty  was  forever  there. 

There  are  alwajrs  In  any  society,  as  there 
are  in  ours  at  this  moment,  plenty  of  men 
and  women  who  would  like — despite  Abrah- 
am Lincoln's  warning  to  "escape  history." 
to  evade  "the  flery  trial."  to  turn  back  tlie 
clock.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  never  would  and 
never  did.  She  trained  herself  from  the 
beginning  of  her  life  to  face  the  realities, 
however  unwelcome  they  might  be,  and  face 
them  she  did,  not  only  In  the  world  around 
her  but  In  her  own  family.  In  her  own  life. 
Few  human  beings  are  called  upon  to  make 
decisions  as  difficult  as  some  of  hers.  Fewer 
still — fewer  women  in  any  case — have  ever 
been  subjected  to  personal  abuse  as  mall- 
clous  and  persistent.  But  never  did  she  hide, 
run,  or  wince,  or  lower  her  head.  Falsity 
withered  in  her  presence.  Hypocrisy  left  the 
room. 

And  never  did  she  fall  to  act.  If  anything 
equaled  the  courage  of  her  confrontation 
with  the  facts  it  was  the  candor  and  warmth 
of  her  re8p>onse.  She  saw  the  state  of  our 
world  as  well  ■«  the  moet  cynical,  the  moet 
despairing,  but  she  never  despaired,  she  was 
never  cynical,  she  never  gave  up.  She  be- 
lieved In  the  human  heart  because  she  knew 
her  own,  and  she  proved  by  love  what  all 
the  despair  of  a  despairing  time  will  never 
disprove — tlmt  hop)e  Is  more  powerful  than 
fear.  ^ 

She  has  left  u» — our  counselor,  our  friend, 
our  conscience.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
where  she  would  be  directing  our  great  party 
today. 

She  would  bid  us  add  to  the  equality  we 
guarantee,  the  extra  dimension  of  oppor- 
tunity without  which  even  rights  can  seem 
so  much  emptiness. 

She  would  tell  us  to  look  at  oiu-  great 
cities  and  aisk  whether.  In  the  midst  of  over- 
whelming affluence,  we  can  afford  such 
misery,  such  squalor,  such  hopelessness. 

She  would  tell  us  to  labor  on  In  the  vine- 
yards of  the  world,  to  succor  the  needy,  to 
underpin  the  rule  of  law.  to  check  aggres- 
sion, and.  with  remorseless  purpose,  to  seek 
peace  among  the  nations. 

She  would  ask  us  to  engage  ourselves  pro- 
foundly in  the  war  on  poverty  at  home  and 
abroad. 

She  would  urge  us  to  build  the  great  so- 
ciety not  only  for  America,  but  for  all  Ood'a 
clilldren. 

And  she  would  bid  us  do  all  this  not  frotn 
party  spirit  or  partisan  prejudice  or  anger  or 
bitterness  or  fear  or  contempt.  She  would 
ask  only  for  the  positive  emotions — love  ot 
one's  unfortunate  neighbor  since  "there  tmt 
for  the  grace  of  God  go  I" — love  of  our  party 
as  a  mighty  engine  of  social  betterment,  love 
for  a  world  community  threatened  by  the 
same  annihilation — and.  above  all.  love  for 
America,  which  our  Founding  Fathers  first 
dedicated  to  the  great  propositions  of  free- 
dom, equality,  and  happiness,  and  which  can 
never  fulfill  itself  until  these  magnificent 
promisee  can  be  turned  Into  even  more  mag- 
nlQcent  facts. 

This  is  the  spirit  In  which  she  would  have 
us  go  out  to  Join  the  everlasting  battle  for 
something  better. 

This  ts  her  lasting  legacy  to  humankind — 
and  to  the  party  she  loved  and  worked  for 
aU  her  life. 


DedtioB  oo  Apportioiuxient  Beloofa  to  tii* 
People,  Not  Svpreme  Coart 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  4.  1964 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  1964.  there  appeared  In  the 
Sidney  Daily  News,  an  article  discussing 
the  decision  on  apportionment.  It  Is  an 
informative  and  thoughtful  discussion 
pinpointing  many  of  the  points  that  have 
been  raised  by  the  Honorable  William 
McCuLLocH,  of  Ohio,  who  has  spear- 
headed the  drive  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  prohibit  the  complete  emas- 
culation of  the  Constitution  and  States 
rights  by  the  present  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

I  Include  this  thoughtful  discussion  in 
my  remarks  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  It. 

The  article  follows: 
Decision  on  AppoRTioNMrNx  Belonos  to  the 
Pboplk.  Not  Supkxmk  C!otr»T 

(By  William  W.  MUllgan.  Shelby  Ckmnty  State 
representative) 

The  good  citizens  of  our  county,  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  of  the  United  SUtes  are 
face  to  face  with  a  historic  decision— we 
cannot  avoid  it.  The  subject  Is  the  basic 
8in.icture  of  our  State  governments  and  the 
role  of  the  States  In  this  country. 

It  Is  futile  to  expect  the  Supreme  Court 
to  solve  this  problem  for  us  by  arcane  Incan- 
tations over  the  equal-protection  clause. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  almost  forcibly 
brought  the  subject  to  our  attention.  For 
this  we  may  be  grateful  since  the  matter 
demands  examination  and  decision,  but  Jus. 
tilce  Warren  and  his  activist  colleagues  can- 
not have  the  final  word.  The  question  is 
too  basic  for  that. 

Constitutional  Interpreting  is  the  duty  of 
the  Court.  Constitution -making  belongs  to 
the  whole  people. 

The  Court  may  say  that  this  U  mere  con- 
strual  of  14th  amendment  language.  Justice 
Harlan  in  his  brilliant  dissent  recognized 
the  decision  for  what  It  la — an  attempt  to 
amend  the  Constitution  itaelf . 

Perhaps  the  Constitution  should  be 
amended.  Whether  and  to  what  extent  It 
should  t>e  Is  the  question  now  before  lis  all. 

We  can  thank  the  Congress  for  the  present 
effort  to  secure  a  public  examination  of  the 
question.  The  need  Is  for  time  to  consider 
and  answer  the  ancient  question — "Men  and 
brethren  what  shall  we  do?"  The  necessity 
for  a  pause  Is  concurred  In  by  such  diverse 
authorities  as  Ohio  House  Speaker  Cloud. 
UJ3.  Representatives  McCulloch,  Taft,  and 
Smith.  Senators  Dirksen  and  Lausche.  Life 
magazine,  and  Walter  Llppmann.  The  Re- 
publican platform  endorses  further  consid- 
eration. The  Democratic  platform  at  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  request,  does  not  oppose   It 

In  the  great  debate  now  shaping  up,  the 
liberals  have  the  simple  p>08ltlon.  One  man's 
vote  should  be  equal  to  another's.  How  could 
anyone  dispute  so  elementary  and  self-evi- 
dent a  principle  as  that? 

The  conservative  side  has  a  more  complex, 
but  perhaps  not  less  compelling  argument. 

First,  to  concede  the  Supreme  Court's 
power  to  dictate  Intimate  details  of  State  gov- 
ernment structure  would  be  a  massive  de- 
parture from  the  Fe<leral  principle  toward  a 
unitary    system.     Do    we    really    want    this? 
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or  do  we  prefer  a  reasonable  maintenance  of 
local  power  and  decision  in  the  face  of  a 
growing  oentraimatlon. 

Secondly,  within  the  States  themselves,  do 
we  really  want  the  majority,  on  a  moment's 
notice,  to  be  able  to  override  important 
minority  Interests  and  wishes. 

The  Fotmdlng  Fathers  did  not  rely  on  pure 
malorltarlanlsm.  Checks,  balances,  and  di- 
visions of  power— familiar  to  every  school 
boy_were  designed  to  refine  the  popular 
^ll__even  though  the  franchise  at  that  time 
was  generally  restricted  to  male,  white  land- 
owners. 

Assuming  that  we  retain  certain  local  au- 
thority In  the  matter— within  the  State  of 
Ohio  do  we  wish  to  abandon  historic  repre- 
sentation of  counties  In  favor  of  strict  per 
capita  representation?  Is  the  balancing  of 
various  Interests  a  desirable  governmental 
principle?  And  If  balancing  Is  good.  Is  the 
present  system  the  right   way  to  accomplish 

this?  ^ 

My  personal  view  Is  that  the  Supreme  Court 

was  j'ostlfled  In  going  a£  far  as  it  did  In  Baker 

against    Carr— the     Tennessee     reapportlon- 

nvent  case.     It  was   suggested   there   that   a 

State     must     provide     an     effective     means 

whereby  the  people  of  the  State  may  amend 

their  State  constitution  If  they  wish  to  do  so. 


Which  Loyalty  Comei  First? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF    CALITORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  2.  1964 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation's  television  audiences  and  news- 
paper readers  were  recently  treated  to 
the  spectacle  of  a  demand  for  loyalty  to 
the  Deniocratic  Party's  national  ticket  on 
the  part  of  delegates  to  the  proceedings 
in  Atlantic  City. 

The  delegates  were  told,  in  effect,  that 
they  must  promise  to  support  whomever 
was  nominated  or  be  ejected  from  the 
hall,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the 
voters  who  had  sent  them  there.  It  ap- 
pears that  many  of  those  supporting  im- 
posing loyalty  oaths  at  the  convention 
have  been  In  the  forefront  in  the  hue 
and  cry  against  loyalty  oaths  in  connec- 
tion with  public  service  and  in  the  field 
of  education. 

This  inconsistency  was  the  subject  of 
a  perceptive  editorial  in  the  August  28 
issue  of  the  Alhambra  (Calif.)  Post- 
Advocate,  under  the  title  of  "It's  Way 
You  Look  at  It."  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  submit  the  editorial  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record: 
LoYALTT   Oaths;    It's  Way  You   Look  at  It 

What  Is  loyalty? 

Tlie  Democratic  Convention  has  projected 
the  Issue  Into  the  national  spotlight.  Is 
loyalty  to  a  p>olltlcal  party  above  conscience? 
Is  It  above  constitutional  provisions  of  polit- 
ical liberty? 

Apparently  it  all  depends  on  whose  Ideo- 
logical ox  U  being  gored.  The  naked  poli- 
tics of  cynical  men  is  not  pretty  to  see. 

At  the  convention,  party  leaders  long 
identified  with  the  radical  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  demanded  loyalty  oaths 
of  legally  elected  delegates  and  at  the  same 
time  thoee  who  had  tried  to  brand  conserva- 
tives as  extremiste  were  themselves  peddling 
fright  to  scare  voters. 


The  majority  of  the  members  of  two 
southern  delegations  were  denied  their  seats 
because  of  their  refusal  to  sign  loyalty 
pledges  required  In  a  compromise  worked 
out  under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Hubebt 
H.  Humphrey. 

Senator  Humphrey  Is  one  of  the  stanch- 
est  members  of  the  ADA,  which  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  fight  against  loyalty 
oaths  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  for  public  employees  and  professors 
and  teachers  In  charge  of  forming  the  minds 
and    characters    of    America's    youth. 

The  oattis  were  derided  as  degrading  and 
violations   of   constitutional   rights. 

At  the  Democrat  Convention  It  was  insisted 
that  the  delegates  from  Alabama  and  Mls- 
sl.sslppl  swear  on  their  honor  to  support  the 
presidential  and  vlce-presldentlal  nominees 
even  before  they  were  nominated. 

To  Senator  Humphrey  and  Walter  Reuther. 
the  labor  leader  who  helped  In  trying  to  settle 
the  struggle  between  the  northern  and  south- 
ern wings  of  the  Democrat  Party,  apparently 
there  were  nothing  Incongruous  in  the  de- 
mand for  loyalty  oaths. 

But  then,  history  of  radical-liberal  Ideo- 
logical politics  is  to  place  loyalty  to  labor 
leaders  and  party  above  everything  else. 

To  go  back  to  the  Republican  Convention, 
the  supporters  of  Senator  Barry  Goldwater 
were  by  far  In  the  majority. 

What  if  they  had  demanded  that  unsj-m- 
pathetlc  delegates  sign  pledges  on  the  scene 
to  support  the  party  nominees? 

You  could  Imagine  the  howl  that  would 
have  gone  up  from  the  ADA  If  the  Repub- 
lican conservatives  had  tried  to  demand 
loyalty  oaths  of  the  liberal  Senators  and 
Congressmen  who  have  said  they  could  and 
would  not  support  the  national  ticket. 

We  don't  pretend  to  know  all  the  obliga- 
tions of  delegates  and  the  legal  ramifications 
of  their  status  at  political  conventions. 

The  only  point  which  became  a  matter  of 
public  policy  was  the  demand  to  sign  up  or 
get  out. 

What  kind  of  a  radical  political  group  is 
It  that  can  demand  special  pledges  of  loyalty, 
not  to  the  Constitution,  but  to  party  and  over 
and  above  the  normal  assurances  that  as 
delegates  they  are  qualified  members  of  the 
Democrat  Party? 

Who  is  deciding  what  kind  of  a  Democrat 
is  to  be  admitted  to  the  party? 

This  Is  old  world  politics.  The  same  at- 
titudes ran  through  the  organizations  of 
the  leftist  labor  leaders  who  Introduced  the 
violent  sltdown  strikes  and  that  have  en- 
couraged civil  disobedience. 

The  same  persons  who  would  deny  the 
right  of  dissent  also  are  warning  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  our  respected  military  lead- 
ers are  not  to  be  trusted  and  that  loyalty 
must  be  placed  with  politicians  who  they 
contend  Edone  have  the  capacity  to  control 
nuclear  power. 

Is  power  to  be  trusted  to  these  leaders? 


A  face-to-face  chat  with  Prank  Wells 
might  well  benefit  many  Americans  in 
this  day  when  extreme  positions  on  seri- 
ous issues  seem  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  Since  this  is  a  manifest  im- 
possibility, Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to 
you  and  my  colleagues  the  following 
"Editorial  Chat,"  by  Prank  E.  Wells,  from 
the  Williams  News  of  August  27.  1964. 
and  offer  it  herewith  for  insertion  in  the 
Record. 

The  item  follows: 

Nothing  To  Be  Ashamed  Of? 

One  of  the  regular  white  delegates  to  the 
Democratic  Convention  from  Mississippi  said 
they  had  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  In  the 
treatment  they  have  given  the  colored  peo- 
ple. That,  In  the  face  of  testimony  presented 
to  the  convention  by  Freedom  Democratic 
delegates.  That  statement  would  also  cover 
the  killing  of  three  good  people  who  went  to 
Tennessee  to  Investigate  the  burning  of  a 
Negro  church,  and  to  teach  the  colored  peo- 
ple hew  to  vote. 

The  methods  used  by  the  governing  whites, 
to  prevent  the  Negroes  from  voting,  included 
arrests:  beatings,  firing  from  >obs,  bombings, 
and  killings. 

And  yet  this  white  delegate  said  the  State 
of  Mississippi  had  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of. 

I  would  say.  not  only  has  Mississippi  much 
to  be  ashamed  of,  but  also  the  whole  Nation 
for  permitting  such  conditions  to  exist  within 
our  borders. 

DTD    NOT     HELP     THEIR    CAUSE 

When  the  freedom  delegates  forced  their 
way  Into  the  seats  vacated  by  the  white  dele- 
gates from  Mississippi,  they  did  not  help 
their  catise.  Likewise  with  marches  and  riots, 
staged  in  many  cities  over  the  cotmtry. 

The  people  of  this  coimtry  have  been  sym- 
pathetic with  the  Negroes  and  their  asking 
for  a  chance  to  vote  at  regular  elections. 
There  has  also  been  general  sympathy  with 
them  In  seeking  a  right  to  the  best  In  school- 
ing for  their  children,  and  the  opportunity 
to  secure  jobs  along  with  their  white  neigh- 
bors. 

However,  the  colored  man  does  not  help 
his  cause  when  he  resorts  to  violence  and 
force.  That  sort  of  behavior  is  proof  that 
he  is  not  fully  prepared  to  have  a  place 
alongside  the  white  man  when  It  comes  to 
government. 

Orderly  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Negro 
will  advance  his  cause  much  more  rapidly 
than  resort  to  force. 


A  Chat  With  Frank  Wells 


Hon.  John  B.  Bennett 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  F.  SENNER,  JR. 

or    AKIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  19. 1964 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
truly  fine  and  moderate  men  of  good  will 
in  my  Third  District  of  Arizona  is  Mr. 
Prank  E.  Wells,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Wiliams  (Ariz.)  News.  His  featured 
"Editorisd  Chat"  highlights  each  issue  of 
that  paper. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMILUN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  4,  1964 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  the  Honorable 
John  B.  Bennett.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Congressman  Bennett  and 
working  closely  with  him  during  the  20 
years  he  had  been  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Bennett  was  a  conscientious  and 
hard-working  Congressman  and  he  was 
certainly  a  credit  to  his  State  and  the 
Nation. 
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We  shall  always  miss  him  here  on 
Capitol  Hill.  I  do  not  know  of  any  man 
that  was  held  in  higher  esteem  and  com- 
manded the  respect  of  every  Member  of 
the  House  than  John  Bennett. 

I  could  not  permit  this  opportunity  to 
get  by  without  expressing  my  opinion  of 
this  statesman. 


Democrat  Drtunfire:  Publicists  Seek  To 
Tie  Barry  to  Extremiits,  Show  Cool, 
Basy  L.B  J. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALjrORNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  4.  1964 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents  has  called  my  attention  to  a 
splendid  article  by  Jerry  Landauer  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Since  it  concerns 
campaign  techniques  in  this  most  crucial 
election  year.  I  beUeve  this  article  should 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record  for  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  study. 

The  article  follows : 

Democrat  D»umfire:  Publicists  Seek  To  T« 

Bakkt    to    Extkemists,    Show    Coot-,    Busy 

L.B  J. 

( By  Jerry  Landauer ) 

Atlantic  Cttt. — On  ttie  television  screen  a 
t«lepboaa  Jangles.  It  rings  again  and  again. 
In  a  while,  a  man's  hand  reaches  across  the 
screen.  But  before  it  can  pluclc  receiver  from 
cradle,  the  action  suspends.  An  announcer 
cuta  In.  menacingly,  to  ask;  "Who  do  you 
want  ans-werlng  the  phone  when  Khrushchev 
calls?" 

Thla  TV  scene,  striking  hard  at  Barky 
Gculawatxr's  alleged  penchant  for  Jerking 
the  nuclear  trigger,  was  conjured  by  admen 
at  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach,  Inc.,  the  New  York 
agency  hired  by  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  to  stick  barbs  Into  the  OOP  and 
grow  t>ouquet8  for  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration. 

The  "call  from  Khrushchev"  may — or  may 
not — become  a  staple  of  paid  network  spota 
this  fall.  It  and  similar  advertising  assaults 
upon  Republicans  are  among  the  costly  de- 
vices Democrats  are  cranking  up  for  poten- 
tial use  In  the  coming  p>oUtlcal  campaign. 
Sometimes  the  prep>aratlons  proceed  slowly. 
In  part  because  President  Johnson  likes  to 
delve  deep  Into  details.  And  In  the  end  only 
those  salvoe  which  he  personally  approves 
will  be  fired  off. 

LET    trS    CONTINXJE 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  paying  particular  attention 
to  the  content  of  ads  about  him  and  his  Re- 
publican challenger,  partly  because  his  pres- 
ent Intent  la  to  limit  personal  political  ap- 
pearancea  mostly  to  weekends  until  late  In 
the  campaign,  and  avoid  debating  encounters 
with  his  opponent  like  the  plague.  He  wants 
his  own  Image  to  appiear  cool  and  uncon- 
cerned, that  of  a  President  working  calmly  at 
his  desk  beyond  partisan  strife.  A  banner 
hoisted  above  the  convention  hall  here  sug- 
gested the  bland  theme:  "Let  Us  Continue." 

LBJ  and  his  aids  keep  In  close  touch, 
too,  with  activities  In  an  unmarked,  four- 
story  building  on  K  Street  In  Washington, 
several  blocks  from  national  Democratic 
headquarters.  There,  party  workers  operate 
research  and  propaganda  units. 

Practically  all  publicity  material  prepared 
In  thU  unobtrvislve  building,  both  for  the  At- 
lantic City  conclave  and  the  ensuing  cam- 


pcUgn,  ha«  been  or  will  be  screened  by  the 
President's  men.  Lyndon  personally  ap- 
proved the  portrait  of  a  majestic  Chief  Exec- 
utive which  graces  the  slick  ofBclal  conven- 
tion book  on  sale  at  tlO  a  copy:  corporations 
paid  up  to  $20,000  a  page  for  the  right  to 
place  ads  In  that  bo<jk  of  tributes  to  the 
Democrats  and  their  chief. 

In  contrast  to  the  coolly  complimentary 
role  being  readied  for  the  President,  the 
imagemakers  engaged  by  the  Democrats  are 
out  to  depict  Babjkt  Goldwatek  as  a  belliger- 
ent hothead.  They  seek,  moreover,  to  Insinu- 
ate into  public  consciousness  that  the  Re- 
publican nominee  la  tied  in  with  extremists 
and  segregationists. 

SAMPLE    proposals 

Here  are  three  further  samples  of  Doyle 
Dane  Bernbach's  creative  proposals: 

On  television,  an  American  voice  breaks 
the  somber  silence  overhanging  an  atomic 
test  site  with  a  slow  countdown;  the  count 
ends  In  a  mushroom  cloud.  Then  a  Russian 
voice  starts  to  count;  It.  too,  triggers  a  mighty 
blast.  The  American  counts  faster  and  faster 
yet;  so  does  the  Russian.  Soon  voices  and 
blasts  merge  Into  pandemonium.  When  all's 
quiet,  John  F.  Kennedy  Intrudes  to  discuss 
the  Soviet-American  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
which  his  administration  negotiated  and 
which  Senator  Goldwater  opposed.  Messages 
from  Lyndon  Johnson  follow. 

Another  vignette,  also  meant  for  TV,  Is 
titled  "Confessions  of  a  Republican."  A 
young,  well-scrubbed  fellow  wearing  glasses 
tells  In  a  convcrsathmiil  tone  how  his  family 
always  has  voted  for  the  GOP;  so  has  he. 
But  he's  troubled  by  Barry.  He  twists  edglly 
In  a  chair,  weighing  his  worries.  "What's 
with  this  guy,  anyhow?"  he  wonders— pre- 
sumably preparing  a  bolt  to  the  Etemocrats. 

A  billboard  poster  depicts  "a  huge  head 
masked  ominously  by  a  white  sheet,  except 
for  eye  silts.  Under  the  hooded  head  there's 
a  quote  from  Robert  Creel,  Grand  I>ragon 
of  the  Alabama  Ku  Khix  Klan.  "I  like  Barry 
Goldwater,"  the  klai\snnn  says.  "I  think 
the  same  way  he  thinks." 

two  guarded  volumes 

These  and  other  results  of  the  ad  agency's 
labors  have  been  exposed  as  yet  to  hardly 
anyone  outside  an  Inner  circle  of  White 
House  aids  and  Democratic  Party  workers. 
"If  we  tipped  our  hand  now  we'd  only  give 
the  Republicans  a  chance  to  counterattack," 
explains  Lloyd  Wright,  the  party's  media  co- 
ordinator. Suggestions  for  placing  the  TV 
spots  and  other  propaganda  material  for 
maximum  Impact  are  contained  In  a  two- 
volume,  328-page  set  of  "media  recommenda- 
tions" which  a  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  rep- 
resentative says  la  "probn.bly  the  most  valu- 
able thing  we've  got." 

To  allow  their  clients  a  variety  of  choices, 
the  admen  Intend  to  prepare  more  material 
than  will  be  used  Some  party  officials  who 
have  seen  the  ad  agency's  products  think  cer- 
tain scenes,  by  striking  savagely  at  Senator 
Goldwater,  risk  generating  sympathy  for 
him.  The  billboard  linking  Barbt  to  the 
Klan  (  whose  endorsement  he  has  repudiated) 
may  be  among  those  vulnerable  to  presi- 
dential veto.  It's  known  that  already  the 
White  House  has  rejected  one  TV  script;  this 
played  on  a  1959  comment  by  Mr  Goldwater 
to  the  effect  that  Instead  of  aiming  for  the 
moon  he'd  rather  lob  a  mlssUe  Into  the  men's 
room  at  the  Kremlin. 

The  lot  of  admen  working  with  politicians 
of  both  parties  has  often  proved  uncomfort- 
able, and  this  year  la  no  exception.  Two 
weeks  ago  OOP  National  Chairman  Dean 
Burch  announced  the  resignation  of  Leo 
B\irnett  Co..  a  Chicago  agency,  and  Its  re- 
placement by  the  New  York  nrm  of  Erwln, 
Wasey.  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan;  the  reason  for 
the  switch  wasn't  dtsclc«ed. 

One  OOP  technological  advance  that  cotUd 
help  neutralize  the  Democrats'  attack  Ls  a 
portable  TV  unit  dubbed  the  "creepy  peepy." 


The  nickname  derives  from  the  fact  that  the 
fellow  to  whom  It's  strapped  can  creep  up  on 
a  human  target  and  peep  right  at  htm.  But 
Bakrt  Oolowatxx's  aids  Intend  to  use  the 
"creeper"  In  a  more  straightforward  way 

They  plan  to  take  it  aboard  the  Jeipiane 
from  which  he  will  campaign.  While  in  flight 
the  candidate  can  record  on  video  tape  ex- 
cerpts from  the  speeches  he'll  make  next. 

These  can  be  played  back  Immediately  to 
see  If  they  come  off  well;  If  not,  any  fluffed 
oratory  can  be  done  over  In  Improved  style. 
When  he  lands,  aids  can  hand  out  copies  of 
the  tapes,  as  If  they  were  press  releases,  to 
local  stations  and  the  networks.  If  it  works 
as  planned,  the  "creepy  peepy"  may  win 
extra — and  free — exposure  for  the  GOP 

TELEPHONE  TAPE  TAULa 

The  Democrats  also  have  contrived  a  de- 
vice to  get  free  aU-  time.  In  the  building  on 
K  Street  they've  Installed  six  machines,  man- 
ufactured by  Broadcast  Electronics,  Inc.,  of 
Silver  Spring,  Md.,  which  unroll  tape-re- 
corded talk  by  Democratic  "bigwigs"  when- 
ever a  telephone  call  activates  them.  By 
dialing  a  certain  Washington  number,  radio 
stations  anywhere  can  thus  obtain  and 
broadcast  excerpts  from  oratory  at  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  or  elsewhere. 

Much  of  the  national  conunlttee's  literary 
output  la  directed  at  big  city  ethnic  groups 
who,  party  strategists  fear,  may  be  Jarred 
from  Democratic  moorings  by  apprehension 
about  competition  from  Negroes  for  housing 
and  Jobs. 

One  campaign  pamphlet  contains  li 
ph(^tos  of  Lyndon  Johnson  (many  taken 
while  he  was  Vice  President)  meeting,  greet- 
ing, and  conferring  with  all  manner  of  mi- 
nority group  representatives;  he's  even 
Khown  approaching  with  outstretched  hand 
a  circle  of  citizens  at  a  crossroad  In  Finland. 
Party  propagandists  are  also  whipping  to- 
gether publications  which  explain  that  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  wasn't  Intended  only 
to  proscribe  discrimination  against  Negroes; 
the  law.  It's  explained.  Is  also  an  Insurance 
policy  for  white  minority  groups. 

Cultivation  of  the  predominantly  Demo- 
cratic Negro  vote  requires  special  care,  too. 
Pour  of  one  party  pamphlet's  10  pages  list 
"Federal  posts  held  by  Negro  decisionmak- 
ers." To  fill  that  much  space,  researchers 
dug  deep  Into  the  bureaucracy.  Besides  such 
ranking  offlclais  as  Housing  Administrator 
Robert  C.  Weaver  and  Director  Carl  Rowan, 
of  the  US.  Information  Agency,  they  came 
up  with  the  names  of  a  special  assistant  to 
the  Assistant  Poetmaater  General,  a  Justice 
Department  trial  attorney  and  a  collector  of 
customs. 

ENLISTING    BAkBEKS 

To  register  Negro  voters  (the  target  Is  6 
million,  up  from  5  million  In  1960)  Deputy 
Democratic  Chairman  Louis  E.  Martin  has 
concocted  what  he  thinks  will  l>e  a  particu- 
larly effective  approach.  Prom  national  as- 
sociations of  beauticians  and  from  State 
barber  registration  boards,  volunteer  workers 
compile  lists  of  beauty  and  barber  shop  own- 
ers In  Negro  areas.  To  each  goes  a  prepaid 
business  reply  card  asking  whether  the  owner 
will  help  get  customers  registered,  distribute 
literature,  and  Join  a  National  Citizens  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Registration  and  Vot- 
ing. 

The  "committee"  exists  only  on  paper,  of 
course,  but  Mr.  Martin  Intends  to  print  and 
distribute  leaflets  listing  Its  thousands  of 
"members."  He  hopes  the  prestige  accom- 
panying membership  In  the  offlclal-soundlng 
National  Citizens  Committee  will  help  weld 
barbers  and  beauticians  Into  a  get-out-the- 
vnte  political  organization.  "This  Is  the  first 
national  association  the  barbers  have  ever 
had,"  he  says. 

Though  party  leaders  In  such  States  as 
California,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey 
grumble  that  campaign  plans  haven't  Jelled 
sufficiently  because  nobody  In  Washington 
except  Lyndon  Johnson  seems  able  to  make 
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decisions,  the  Democrats  seem  well  prepared 
on  the  technical  level. 

For  the  use  of  Democratic  orators,  the  na- 
tional committee's  research  division  tmder 
former  AssUtant  Secretary  of  State  Frederick 
O  Dutton  has  complied  a  585-page  book  of 
ore  vocative  Goldwater  quotes  and  a  second 
volume,  half  as  thick,  containing  key  state- 
menU  by  William  O.  Millek,  Barry's  run- 
ning mate.  The  Goldwater  book  gets  up- 
dated every  2  weeks.  The  collected  works  of 
LB  J    occupy  three  volumes. 

COMMUNICATIONS    NETWORK 

On  one  floor  below  In  the  K  Street  build- 
ing party  workers  under  Wayne  PhUllps,  a 
fonner  aid  to  Housing  Administrator 
Weaver,  operate  a  TWX  (teletypewriter  ex- 
change service)  Unking  headquarters  with 
political  "coordinators'  in  12  key  SUtes;  by 
mid-September  the  communications  net  Is 
expected  to  branch  into  most  smaller  States. 

By  0-30  every  morning  a  three-man  night 
Shift  has  prepM-ed  a  digest  of  political  news 
and  intelligence  monitored  from  network 
newscsists  and  from  20  newspapers  In  strate- 
gic cltlea;  paid  "correspondents"  In  those 
cities  phone  Washington  as  soon  as  morning 
edlttoiM  of  the  newspapers  become  available. 
The  Intelligence  summary  Is  sent  via  TWX  to 
the  State  coordinators.  Among  other  things 
It  indicates  the  "play"  given  political  develop- 
menu  by  news  media.  Thus  guided.  Demo- 
cratic orators  and  strategists  can  tailor 
speeches  and  actions  accordingly. 

White  House  Aid  Larry  O'Brien  Is  bolster- 
ing the  Johnson  cause  by  providing  Demo- 
cratic candidates  for  local  office  with  an  elab- 
orately detailed  manual  on  how  to  run  their 
own  campaigns.     Some  sample  hints; 

"A  touring  sound  truck  should  never  F>as8 
through  a  residential  neighborhood  after  7  30 
p.m.     It  Is  a  sure  way  to  lose  votes." 

"Bumper  stickers  should  be  placed  on  the 
front  and  back  of  the  car.  If  only  one 
sticker  Is  on  a  car.  It  should  be  on  the  front, 
because  more  people  will  see  It  there." 

"The  be«t  method  of  raising  money,  bar 
none,  U  to  ask  people  for  It." 

WASH    THOSE    WINDOWS 

"Headquarters  windows  should  be  washed 
regularly.  The  headquarters  should  main- 
tain a  regular  work  schedule.  Nothing  Is 
more  deadening  than  a  dull,  dreary  campaign 
headquarters,  with  doors  locked  and  no  one 
around." 

"When  candidates  visit  factories,  escorts 
on  such  tours  should  be  representatives  of 
labor,  or  latx>r  and  management,  never  man- 
agement alone." 

"There  is  a  point  of  no  return  at  coffee 
hours  •  •  •  the  candidate  should  shake 
hands,  smUe,  make  his  remarks,  answer  a  few 
quesUons — and  get  out  whUe  everyone  la 
iiappy  and  before  he  Is  cornered  by  an  argu- 
mentative individual." 

•T>emocratlc  candidates  sometimes  have  a 
tendency  to  Ignore  the  potential  support 
available  to  th«n  from  bualnessmen.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  demonstrated  great  appeal 
to  the  business  community,  and  candidates' 
organizations  should  be  able  to  develop  com- 
mittees of  businessmen.  Creation  of  a  busi- 
nessmen's committee  Is  a  newsworthy  Item 
and  should  be  given  maximum  publicity  ' 


dent  Johnson  will  win  in  a  landslide  this 
fall.  I  was  very  interested  to  read  the 
second  chapter  of  a  very  excellent  book, 
"A  Texan  Looks  at  Lsmdon."  The  chap- 
ter is  entitled  "  'LandsUde'  Lyndon"  and 
is  estimated  to  make  approximately  5% 
pages  at  a  cost  of  $563.50. 

Mr.    Speaker,    the    author,    J.    Evetts 
Haley,  a  hf  elong  Democrat,  cowman,  and 
historian,  is  as  adept  at  the  fine  art  of 
working  wild  cattle  as  he  is  in  writing 
history,  which,  as  one  professor  remarked 
"reads  like  poetry."     He  is  the  author 
of  12  tKWks  of  history  and  biography  and 
the  most  noted  bving  southwestern  his- 
torian.       Prazier     Hunt      praised      his 
"Charles     Gtoodnight:      Cowman     and 
Plainsman"  as  "the  finest  American  fron- 
tier ever  written."     The  late  Dr.  E.  C. 
Barker,  dean  of  history  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  considered  Evetts  Haley  per- 
haps his  most  exceptional  student  in  a 
lifetime  of  teaching,  and  Dr.  Herbert  E. 
Bolton,   the   great   California    historian, 
once  spoke  of  him  as  "America's  finest 
historical  writer." 

When  J.  Evetts  Haley  ran  for  Gover- 
nor of  Texas  in  1956,  the  Houston  Post 
described  him  as  "a  man  with  a  keen,  in- 
cisive mind,  a  firm  background  in  iiistory 
and  government  and  a  lively  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  his  day."  The 
Austin  American-Statesman  caUed  him 
the  "Salty  Texas  Rebel"  from  the  Staked 
Plains : 

The  region's  Thomas  Paine,  a  brilliant  his- 
torian and  a  provocative  pamphleteer.  He 
argues  Implacably  that  Americans  stand  to 
lose  their  Individual  liberties  to  big  govern- 
ment, and  he  Insists  that  they  should  rely 
on  themselves  Instead  of  the  Government 
for  their  welfare. 


"Landslide''  Lyndon— Chapter  II  of  "A 
Texan  Looks  at  Lyndon" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxZNOiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  4,  1964 
Mr.  MICHEL.     Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
the  news  reports  predicting  that  Presi- 


He  is  a  graduate  of  West  Texas  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  Texas,  and  a 
former  member  of  the  board  of  the  Texas 
Technological  College.  With  his  son  he 
is  the  active  cowboy  owner-operator  of 
three  southwestern  cattle  ranches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  reading 
of  Mr.  Haley's  entire  book  to  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public.  Notwithstanding 
the  length  of  the  manuscript  with  foot- 
notes, under  unanimous  consent.  I  in- 
clude the  aforementioned  chapter: 
"Landslide"  Ltwdon — H 

When  Senator  CDanlel  did  not  aimounce 
for  reelection  In  1948.  Johnson  was  all  set  to 
run  His  chief  adversary  for  the  Senate  seat 
was  a  product  of  the  hills  of  Texas,  Gov.  Coke 
R.  Stevenson,  who  had  advanced  steadily  In 
public  life  without  fanfare  In  his  buUdup. 
He  knew  the  meaning  of  hard  work  and  had 
been  a  freighter,  cowboy  and  country  lawyer. 
Prom  the  office  of  county  attorney  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  and  became  speaker 
of  the  Texas  House:  next  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, and  then  succeeded  Governor  CDanlel 
when  he  resigned  to  take  Sheppard's  unex- 
pired term  In  the  Senate. 

Stevenson,  an  Inveterate  pipe-smoker  and 
a  deliberate  man,  was  a  close  student  of  the 
Constitution.  His  conservatism  was  evident 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  never  voted  for  a 
tax  bin.  He  was  a  popular  figure  and  knew 
Texas  and  politics,  but  had  gathered  the 
enemies  and  anlmosltlee  that  f<dlow  long 
tenure  in  office.  He  was  anathema  to  the 
ultrallberal  New  Deal  elements  and  the 
pseudolntellectuals  who  had  swarmed 
around  the  University  of  Texas  prtaldent. 
Homer  P.  Ralney,  in  bis  ambitious  political 
battle  against  the  board  of  regents. 

TTiroughout  the  war  years,  however,  the 
influence   of   Lyndon   Johnson   "among   the 


people  who  count"— that  la.  among  the 
wealthy  and  influential  of  Texas— had  grown. 
His  abUlty  to  "get  things  done"  for  prominent 
people  who  needed  things  done  had  become 
legendary.  His  connections  with  Brown  & 
Root,  the  Texas  contractors  who  supported 
his  campaigns  so  generously,  and  who  In  turn 
had  prospered  so  fantastically  on  wartime 
Government  contracts  as  to  become  world- 
wide operators,  was  more  than  a  legend — it 
was  a  scandal. 

But  Johnson  had  stood  firm  In  the  face  of 
pressiire  against  the  oU  Indxistry.  He  had 
sped  the  flow  of  drastically  scarce,  wartime 
newsprint  to  his  favorite  publishers.  He  had 
kept  vast  Federal  funds  flowing  freely  into 
Texas.  He  had  mastered  the  political  tech- 
niques of  "the  HUl-  m  Washington.  He  had 
maintained  the  support  without  the  trust 
of  the  ultrallberal  fringe,  and  had,  untram- 
melled by  any  too  rigid  regard  for  honesty^ 
and  ethics,  kept  his  popular  Image  bright 
With  the  voters. 

In  the  mind  of  the  Texas  public,  with  Gov- 
ernor Stevenson  and  Congressman  Johnson 
as  adversaries,  the  issue  between  conservatism 
and  liberalism  was  clearly  drawn.  Johnson, 
the  restless  wheeler-dealer,  the  plausible  ad- 
vocate of  progressive  change  based  on  Fed- 
eral power,  the  symbol  of  youthful  glamour 
and  ultraliberallsm.  took  to  the  hustings 
In  a  helicopter  equipped  with  loudspxeaker 
and  furnished.  It  was  reported,  by  his  ex- 
tremely wealthy  Houston  oilman  friend. 
Wesley  W.  West,  In  one  of  those  Ironic  quirks 
of  politics.  For  the  late  J.  M.  West,  Sr.. 
Wesley's  father,  with  character  and  genuine 
dedication  to  conservatism,  had  hated  and 
fought  Roosevelt's  New  Deal,  Its  false  nos- 
trums and  Its  political  prostitutes  with  de- 
serving passion. 

Again  the  Washington  machine,  aided  and 
abetted  by  a  bigger  sector  of  the  business 
community,  wealth,  and  labor  and  Mexican 
and  Negro  blocs  marched  t»  the  primary 
polls,  July  24.  1B48.  to  register  their  enthu- 
siastic support  of  the  close  friend  of  "the  late 
great  and  Immortal  Democratic  President. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt."  ^ 

The  final  count  In  the  primary  showed 
Stevenson  with  477,077  to  406.617  votes  for 
Johnson.  Since  Stevenson's  lead  of  71,460 
votes  did  not  constitute  a  majority  over  the 
entire  field,  the  runoff  was  set  for  August  28 
Stevenson,  apparently  overconfident  and  al- 
ways deliberate,  faUed  to  step  up  his  cam- 
paign In  keeping  with  the  furious  tempo  and 
grandstand  tactics  of  the  Johnson  elements, 
diverse,  and  Incongruous  as  to  cohesive  quali- 
ties, but  ardenUy  fused  behind  their  candi- 
date. 

Johnson  continued  to  cover  the  State  by 
air,  his  force  augmented  by  a  10-star  com- 
pany of  "Hollywood  entertainers."  New  Deal 
polltlclana  everywhere  In  Texas  were  tireless, 
and  Johnson  gave  close  personal  attention 
to  the  controUed  Mexican  vote  section  from 
San  Antonio  south. 

Stevenson,  too.  had  his  supporters  with  po- 
litical experience,  such  as  fiery,  former  Con- 
gressman Thomas  L.  Blanton  of  Albany,  Tex 
On  August  13,  Blanton  bit  Johnson  with  a 
devastating  open  letter  charging  that  he  was 
a  close  friend  of  Henry  Wallace,  the  man  who 
had  not  only  "fraternized  with  Communists." 
but  was  Btm  "supported  by  Communists." 
and  who  Insisted  on  giving  "Russia  our 
atomic  bomb  secret." 

More  than  that,  Blanton  continued.  In  1944 
Johnson  had  done  aU  In  his  power  "to  have 
Henry  Wallace  nominated  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent ■•  and,  had  he  succeeded,  Wallace  would 
then  have  been  "the  President  of  the  United 
States." 

He  reviewed  Johnson's  part  In  boosting  Uie 
pay  and  provision  of  pensilcas  tor  Congress- 
men and  senators.  He  remlndwl  Johnson  of 
hearings  through  which  "CongreM  wa*  fur- 
nished   evidence  •   •   •  that    the    National 
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Youth  Administration,  whose  affairs  you  later 
handled  In  Texas,  was  under  domination  by 
Russia  and  was  a  disloyal,  subversive  orga- 
nization." Most  scathing  of  all  was  his  at- 
tack on  Johnson's  war  record  In  which  he 
charged: 

"Being  a  Congressman  enabled  you  to 
procure  a  high  commission  In  the  U.S.  Navy, 
but  when  President  Roosevelt  held  that  Con- 
gressmen could  not  hold  two  positions,  you 
thought  more  of  your  $15,000  Job  In  Wash- 
ington than  you  did  of  war  service  to  the  Na- 
tion, and  you  took  off  your  gold-braided  uni- 
form, and  gave  up  your  commission  in  the 
Navy. 

•'Have  you  any  right  to  brag  continually 
about  being  a  veteran  of  World  War  II  |  he 
continued),  when  you  fail  to  tell  the  OI's 
that  at  the  time  you  got  the  Navy  to  Is.sue 
you  a  high  commission,  you  then  thought 
that  you  could  be  a  Congressman  at  the  same 
time,  and  when  early  in  the  war  you  learned 
that  you  could  not  hold  both  positions,  you 
became  convinced  that  our  brave  GI's  and 
Oobs  could  win  the  war  without  your  help, 
and  you  quit  the  Service  and  hurried  back 
to  your  marble-norred,  plush-lined  congres- 
sional foxhole  there  to  .sweat  out  the  war 
while  GI's  and  Gobs  did  the  fighting':''-  ■ 

Congressman  Blanton's  blast,  put  in  the 
form  of  interrogatories,  failed  of  answer. 
Johnson  simply  blazed  on  with  hl.s  helicopter, 
his  retinue  of  movie  stars,  and  his  cmphasLs 
on  hoopla  and  sex  appeal 

Shortly  thereafter  the  Dallas  News  show- 
ered down  on  Johnson,  charging  that  his 
platform  was  "all  things  to  all  men"  Tlie 
News  editorially  reminded  Texans  of  the 
polyglot  political  backing  of  this  "New  Deal- 
ingest  New  Dealer"  who  was  being  supported 
by  Drew  Pearson,  University  of  Texas  radical 
professors,  and  a  "variety  of  business  tycoons, 
leftwlng  laborltes.  corporation  lawyers.  New 
Dealers.  anti-New  Dealers,  et  cetera."  The 
News,  which  admitted  it  was  deeply  pvizzled 
as  to  "what  Mr.  Johnson  stands  for,"  had 
"offered  Its  editorial  conference  ro4im,  rent 
free"  to  this  queer  combination,  "so  they 
might  discuss  among  them-selves  Just  wliy 
they  are  riding  the  same  bandwagon" 

It  too  reminded  its  readers  that  Johnson 
had  "gone  right  down  the  line  with  the  Henry 
Wallace  wing  of  the  party."  and  that  In  1941 
Wallace  had  sent  his  own  "political  mentor. 
Harold  Young,  to  Texas  to  head  Johnson  ral- 
lies and  pay  for  Johnson  advertising."  It 
marveled  at  Johnson's  ability  to  reverse 
himself  so  quickly  from  his  rabidly  prolabor 
stiuice  in  the  past.  Invariably  carrying  CIO 
boxes,  to  become  a  supporter  of  Taft-Hartley, 
now.  Johnson  was  contending  that  Steven- 
son was  prolabor  and  was  soft  on  subversion 
while  he,  Johnson,  was  promising  more  in 
REA,  roads,  water,  wages,  pensions,  and  farm 
Income  from  the  Federal  Trestsury  and  at  the 
same  time  "a  more  economical  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." ' 

In  ordinary  times  it  would  have  been  an 
Incredible  political  phenomenon.  But  these 
were  not  ordinary  times.  They  were  times 
showing  the  effect  of  16  years  of  steady  ero- 
sion of  American  character  through  sordid 
appeal  to  the  most  selfish  traits  in  human 
nature.  They  were  times  showing  the  results 
of  16  years  of  contrived  Ideological  confusion, 
economic  fraud  and  bribery,  and  dangerous 
appeal  to  class  warfare  and  hatred.  They 
were  times  In  which  our  national  unity  was 
being  destroyed,  and  our  social  structure 
shattered  through  the  cynical  undermining 
of  pride  and  principle  by  the  man  whom 
Johnson  still  calls  his  "spiritual  leader," 
Franklin   D.   Roo.sevelt. 

The  Johnson  support  was  understandable 
In  the  light  of  history.  Like  the  terrible  ex- 
cesses of  the  French  Revolution,  it  was  a 
product  of  the  lusts  and  passions  of  the 
times.  The  response  to  his  synthetic  glamor 
and  glib  demagoguery  was  the  direct  result 
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of  lack  of  moral  leadership  In  high  placea.  It 
wa«  the  seed  of  corrupt  Federal  policy  de- 
signed for  lifelong  tenure  of  ambitious  men 
in  olOce,  instead  of  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Republic  on  the  basis  of  high  national  policy 
and  moral  principle.  It  only  seemed  strange. 
It  was  natural,  and  it  Is  still  terrible. 

Big  money  was  thrown  Into  south  Texas 
by  the  Johnson  forces,  reportedly  $35,000 
Into  Bexar  County  (San  Antonio)  alone 
Johnson  personally  guided  the  San  Antonio 
setup  under  his  politically  potent  leaders. 
Sheriff  Owen  Kllday  and  Street  Commissioner 
Jimmy  Knight,  where  they  performed  the 
political  miracle  of  converting  a  12.000  Steve- 
son  lead  into  a  2,000-vnte  favorable  margin 
for  Johnson  In  the  runoff 

Initial  returns  on  the  28th  confirmed  the 
"spot  checks  by  trained  political  writers" 
that  the  controlled  vote,  particularly  in  the 
Latin-American  sections  of  southwest  Texas, 
was  firmly  in  the  hands  of  the  New  Deal 
machine  and  that  Governor  Stevenson  was 
in  trouble. 

Johnson  had  moved  in  to  take  the  George 
Parr,  southwest  Texas  section.'  which  had 
formerly  supported  Stevenson,  and  where, 
with  Kleberg's  backing,  the  Governor,  de- 
spite the  concern  of  his  .supporters,  had  felt 
he  need  not  worry.  Herein  wivs  a  fatal  tacti- 
cal error.  For  George  Parr  had  been  in  trou- 
ble, and  with  the  eiusy  duplicity  of  his  kind, 
and  the  flexible  con.science  and  the  un- 
doubted power  of  the  John.«;on  forces  to  de- 
liver. Parr  had  decided  that  if  he  did  not 
exactly  love  Lyndon,  his  personal  Interests 
now  lay  on  Lyndon's  side 

The  switch  that  Parr  engineered  in  hl.s 
a-ea  of  Influence  and  control  was  absolutely 
fantastic.  His  immediate  trlcounty  returns 
gave  Johnson  a  30-to-l  lead  -10.547  to  368. 
with  heavy  majorities  In  many  other  counties 
adjacent  to  them  and  along  the  Rio  Grande 
For  days  the  outcome  was  In  doubt.  With 
254  Texas  counties,  many  with  Independent 
and  leisurely  ways,  even  the  honest  returns 
are  often  deliberate  and  slow  After  5  days 
with  returns  all  In  but  unofficially  tabulated. 
Stevenson  was  in  the  le.id  with  113  votes  out 
ui  nearly  a  million  counted.  Despite  this 
Johnson  hit  the  air  with  a  broiidcast  on 
Thursday.  September  2.  with  a  "victory 
speech."  Interlaced  with  the  continual  re- 
frain that  "we  have  won."  As  Clyde  Want- 
land  has  written: 

"This  broadcast  alerted  and  disturbed  the 
Stevenson  forces.  Johnson's  enthusiastic 
jvssurance  was  unreal  In  the  face  of  all  the 
known  facts. 

"Their  fears  were  validated  the  following 
day.  Friday,  September  3,  when  a  source 
friendly  to  Stevenson  reported  from  Jim 
Wells  County  that  precinct  13  had  been  re- 
canvassed  and  a  'correction'  made  favoring 
Johnson  with  202  more  votes. 

"Johnson's  radio  forecixst  on  Thursday, 
thus  became  a  reality  on  Saturday.  Precinct 
No.  13  had  been  corrected  from  Johnson 
765  to  60  to  Johnson  967  to  61.  This  gave 
him  a  lead  of  87  votes,  with  returns  now 
complete  and  semiofficial. " 

Tliereupon  began  the  historic  struggle  to 
validate  the  steal  which  gained  for  Johnson 
the  frivolous  nlckniune  of  "Landslide  Lyn- 
don," and  which  established  his  Illegitimate 
seat  In  the  Senate,  where  his  aptitude  for 
compromise  and  chicanery  put  him  Into  the 
crucial  position  from  which  a  diabolical  fate 
catapulted  him  Into  the  Presidency.  The 
nature  of  the  men  Involved  and  the  ways  In 
which  his  "election  "  was  sealed  and  delivered, 
are  of  more  than  passing  significance 

The  key  figure  In  this  drama,  which  may 
finally  assume  the  proportions  of  a  historic 
Greek  tragedy,  was  an  affable,  blue-eyed, 
multimillionaire  criminal  by  the  name  of 
Oeorge  Parr.  He  was  a  native  product  of 
that  uniisual  combination  of  corrupt  politi- 
cal patronage  and  warm  paternal  concern;  of 
ruthless  power  at  the  top  and  friendly  pro- 


tection at  the  bottom;  and  of  confidence  of 
the  leader  In  the  support  of  thoee  wlliinK  to 
be    led.    that    flourishes    along    the    Texan 
Mexican    border    as    nowhere    else       At    the 
apex   of   this  political   phenomenon   are   the 
hard,   tough,   and   practical   political   bosses 
At  It*  base  Is  the  preponderant  Mexican  or 
Latin   American    mass   leavened   with   a    few 
subservient  Anglo-Saxons,  while  In  between 
are  the  lesser  lackeys,  leaders.  Jefe  poliiicos 
and   wardheelers  of  the  hierarchy.  The  pat- 
tern   of   political   control    in   the   border  area 
goes  back  almost  to  the  beginnings  of  Texas 
In  1948  George  Parr.  Duke  of  Duval  Coun- 
ty and  undoubted  boss  of  his  domain,  was 
in  his  late  forties  and  immensely  rich  by  vir- 
tue   of    his   own    talents    and    the    Inherited 
political  power  of  his  father,  the  late  Texas 
Senator    Archie    Parr.      Archie    had    gone    to 
the  Texas  Senate  In  1914.  and  had  stayed  for 
20    years.     He   so   dominated    Duval   County 
that    he    rarely    allowed    the    name   of    more 
than   one  candidate  on   the  ticket   for  lociU 
office.     Ehiring   this   time  and  after  his  son 
came   to   control,   the   Texas   election   bureau 
had   grown  used  to  near-unanimous  returns 
on  all  offices  of  importance,  sometimes  "com- 
plete" before  the  closing  of  the  polls.     Why 
.should  Texas  be  concerned?     After  all  there 
were    plenty   of   decent   counties,   and    Duval 
seemed    of    little    moment. 

But  on  the  local  level.  Senator  Parr  had 
his  enemies,  among  them  one  taxpayer  who 
strangely  but  persistently  believed,  especial- 
ly In  view  of  Parr's  prosperity,  that  the 
county's  financial  records  should  be  subject 
to  audit.  Parr  insisted  that  since  they  never 
had  been,  this  was  clearly  unnecessary  to 
Duval'.s  progress  "Hie  local  reactionary  hired 
his  own  accountants  and  carried  his  con- 
tentions to  the  Duval  courthouse.  Under- 
standably rebuffed,  he  appealed  to  the  State 
Supreme  Court  and  was  sustained.  Before 
the  audit  could  be  made,  the  courthouse 
ciiuglit  fire  and  burned  to  the  ground.  Un- 
fortunately,  the  records  went  with  it. 

When  the  friendly,  light  blue-eyed.  Span- 
ish-speaking George  Parr,  after  service  as  a 
.Senate  page,  and  a  round  in  university  law, 
returned  home,  Archie  saw  to  it  that  he  was 
elected  county  Judge.  It  was  not  hard  He 
was  the  only  candidate  on  the  ticket.  George 
thus  became  the  head  of  the  local  political 
hierarchy  at  25. 

Willie  Texas' officialdom  merely  winked  at 
Parr's  corruption.  It  turned  out  that  the 
Federal  attorney  of  the  San  Antonio  dis- 
trict. William  Robert  Smith,  with  a  high  re- 
gard for  his  oath  of  office  and  his  duty,  did 
not.  In  1932  he  secured  indictments  against 
George  Parr  for  criminal  evasion  of  Income 
taxes.  But  the  proof  of  the  ways  In  which 
Parr  got  his  money  was  more  significant  than 
his   evasion   of   taxes. 

Smith  proved  that  in  1928  George  Parr  had 
an  Income  of  more  than  $45,000.  only  $2,700 
of  which  was  "from  a  legitimate  source." 
Some  $17,000  had  come  In  payoffs  for  pro- 
tection of  Illegal  liquor  and  gambling  opera- 
tions and  houses  of  prostitution.  And  Parr's 
protection  was  ample.  He  was  "the  politi- 
cal dictator  of  Duval  County."  and  "con- 
trolled the  action  of  practically  every  other 
officeholder  in  the  county." 

The  remaining  $25,000  of  his  1928  Income — 
he  was  quite  young  and  Just  getting  started— 
came  in  the  form  of  a  kickback  on  a  county 
road  contract,  a  Duval  operation  that  had 
been  relatively  easy.  As  county  Judge.  Parr 
presided  over  the  meetings  of  the  commis- 
sioners court,  which  let  substantial  road- 
building  contracts  to  W.  L.  Plerson  &  Co  ,  of 
Hoviston.  US.  Attorney  Bob  Smith  found 
that  on  May  14,  1928.  the  county  of  Duval, 
pursuant  to  one  of  these  contracts.  Issued 
a  warrant  for  $85,000  to  Plerson  Construction 
Co  ,  signed  by  the  county  treasurer  and  by 
Parr  as  county  Judge. 

Upon  its  receipt  the  company  deposited  the 
warrant  in  Its  Houston  bank,  drew  $25,000  In 
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cuh  "■which  wa«  placed  In  a  little  black 
bag  and  was  taken  by  A.  A.  Sangster."  a  com- 
nany  official,  to  San  Diego.  Tex.,  the  coiinty 
teat  of  Duval,  and  "on  May  24.  1928,  delivered 
MUd  black  bag"  to  the  county  Judge,  George 
Parr.  Such  a  plcayuniah  matter  would  never 
have  caused  a  public  ripple  In  tolerant  Texaa 
except  that  Parr  faUed  to  cut  the  Federal 
Government  In  for  Its  share. 

Federal  Attorney  Smith  was  a  determined 
prosecutor.  For  defense  Parr  employed  one- 
time Attorney  General  of  Texaa.  Tom  Pollard. 
At  the  last  minute  Parr  threw  In  the  legal 
sponge  and  pleaded  guilty,  rather  than  have 
bis  methods  and  means  further  explored  and 
exposed.  But  Parr's  Influence  already 
reached  far  beyond  Duval.  Federal  Judge 
Robert  J.  McMillan  was  lenient.  Pressed 
with  the  word  of  prominent  people  that  Parr 
would  recant  and  reform,  the  Judge  Imposed 
a  $5,000  fine  and  an  18-month  probated 
sentence  to  the  Federal  Reformatory  at  El 
Reno,  Okla. 

Nothing  derelict  when  It  came  to  chicanery 
and  crime,  however.  Parr  went  right  on  mak- 
ing the  most  of  his  golden  opportunity  and 
his  less  t^^q"  sterling  character.  He  levied 
on  the  county  school  fund  to  buy  himself  the 
famous  Doble  ranch;  he  assaulted  J.  C.  Ca- 
nales,  a  Brownsville  attorney.  In  the  Duval 
courthouse  for  political  8i>eeche8  that  Ca- 
nales  had  made  against  his  father;  he 
financed  a  local  whoeaale  liquor  business  be- 
fore repeal  of  prohibition;  he  was  a  pjarty  to 
a  $600  monthly  payoff  by  a  local  gambling 
hall,  and  then  had  the  operator  raided  and 
indicted  when  he  bectune  delinquent;  and  he 
really  went  to  town  In  the  oil  business  that 
was  spreading  over  Duval. 

As  an  extensive  landowner  through  the 
generous  use  of  county  funds  and  other  pro- 
gressive educational  procedures.  Parr  -was 
prepared  to  hit  It  rich.  On  June  11.  1934,  he 
leased  some  lands  to  J.  T.  Graham  and  the 
Texon  Royalty  Co  for  a  period  of  1  year, 
with  the  usual  provision  that  In  case  of  pro- 
duction the  lease  should  run  for  "as  long 
thereafter"  as  oil  or  gas  was  prodticed  In 
commercial  quantities.  The  lessees  drilled 
and  were  rewarded  with  production.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  however,  they  were  appalled 
upon  being  hailed  Into  court  by  Parr  for  re- 
covery of  the  wells  due  to  the  expiration  of 
the  lease.  They  rushed  U)  the  county  court- 
house and  found  that  Parr  had  scratched 
out  "as  long  thereafter  "  on  "oil  and  gas" — 
Ironically  leaving  them  only  the  "sulfur."  of 
which  he  had  none — t>efore  the  original  lease 
had  gone  on  record. 

Thus  their  expensive  wells  In  the  flush  of 
production  belonged  to  Parr.  AU  of  which 
was  highly  Improper  in  the  trade,  and  even 
fraudulent  under  Texas  law. 

Armed  with  this  fresh  evidence  of  Parr's 
fraud  and  open  violation  of  Texas  law  during 
his  probationary  period.  Federal  Attorney 
Bob  Smith  retvu-ned  to  Judge  McMillan's 
court  and  In  the  light  of  the  evidence  peti- 
tioned the  Judge  to  vacate  Parr's  probation. 

In  a  frank  statement  sadly  delivered.  Judge 
McMillan  did  so.  While  harboring  his  doubts 
as  to  the  wldadom  of  a  suspended  sentence  at 
the  time  of  the  trial,  the  Judge  admitted  he 
had  made  a  mistake,  primarily  because  of  the 
"strong  representations"  by  people  of  prom- 
Inance  that  Parr  "was  a  man  who  might  be 
rehabilitated."  And  Parr  did  have  his  points. 
now  proving  his  outspoken  honesty  by  blithe- 
ly admitting  he  had  changed  the  Texan  deed, 
but  "did  not  call  the  grantee's  attenUon" 
to  It. 

Judge  McMillan  was  unmoved  by  his  frank- 
ness. As  Parr  waited  transfer  from  Jail  In 
San  Antonio,  the  Judge  was  presented  with 
a  petlUon  signed  by  practically  every  high 
officeholder  at  Austin — by  Governor  James 
V.  Allred,  the  attorney  general,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Texas  senate  and  all  Justices  of 
the  court  of  criminal  appeals— praying  for 
Parr's  release.    Parr  was  sent  on  for  reforma- 


tion at  El  Reno,  from  where  he  continued  to 
run  bU  district.  Shortly  he  •was  back  on  his 
old  stomping  grounds  at  San  Diego,  still  the 
Duke,  still  the  unquestioned  dictator  at 
Duval. 

As  the  years  passed,  with  his  ready  a{>titude 
for  oil.  racketeering,  and  even  legitimate 
business — fca-  which  he  reaUy  had  no  aversion 
when  profitable,  the  vast  wealth,  power,  and 
influence  of  George  Parr  flourished  and  grew. 
He  moved  •with  confidence,  often  flanked  hy 
a  couple  of  Mexican  plstoleros  for  a  body- 
guard. He  o^wned  the  bank  in  San  Diego  and 
another  In  Alice,  county  seat  of  adjoining 
Jim  Wells,  He  acquired  land  holdings  of 
some  70.000  acres  amd  built  a  mansion,  where 
he  lived  and  entertained,  somewhat  in  feudal 
splendor,  with  a  swimming  pool,  his  own 
racetrack  and  a  string  of  horses.  But  poll- 
tics— which  his  friend  Lyndon  Johnson  has  so 
neatly  termed  "the  art  of  the  possible,"  was 
the  basis  of  his  money  and  power. 

Through  the  bloc  Mexican  vote  he  took  and 
held  control  of  the  79th  Judicial  district  made 
up  of  Jim  Wells,  Brooks.  Starr,  and  Duval 
Counties.  His  Influence  weighed  heavily  in 
Nueces  (Corpus  Christl),  as  well  as  In  many 
other  counties  that  lapped  leisurely  west  and 
south  to  Include  the  tier  abutting  on  the  Rio 
Grande.'  He  is  reported  to  have  fallen  out 
with  his  powerful  friend.  Congressman  Kle- 
berg and  retaliated  by  defeating  him.  Thus, 
when  Johnson  called  on  Parr  for  support  in 
1948  and  got  It.  Kleberg  was  in  Stevenson's 
corner. 

At  the  time  of  the  Johnson-Stevenson 
campaign.  Parr  was  reported  to  have  had  a 
brother  In  trouble  and  In  need  of  added  In- 
fluence. Johnson  and  his  political  ally  from 
nearby  FloresvlUe.  John  Connally,  had  that 
highly  negotiable  commodity.  When  the 
count  from  the  run-off  election  was  In,  Pan- 
had  delivered  for  Lyndon.  But  though  he 
had  dallied  in  sending  his  returns  while 
Lyndon  kept  in  close  touch  by  telephone,  it 
finally  tm-ned  out  that  they  had  closed  their 
own  count  prematurely.  Stevenson  was 
aihead  by  113  votes. 

Johnson  made  another  frantic  telephone 
call  to  Parr,  who  indicated  that  he  might 
pick  up  what  they  needed  In  precinct  13  at 
Alice.  Thereupon  his  henchmen  "Tecan- 
vassed  the  returns,"  reporting  on  September 
3  the  corrected  total  of  202  additional  votes 
for  Johnson  and  one  for  Stevenson.  Thus, 
Lyndon  went  into  the  lead  by  87  votes  out  of 
nearly  a  million  actually  cast. 

By  Texas  procedure  the  next  step  was  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Democratic  executive 
committee,  which  was  to  convene  at  Fort 
Worth  on  September  13,  in  advance  of  the 
party  convention,  officially  to  canvas  the  re- 
turns and  certify  the  nominees.  In  the 
meantime,  however.  Its  subcommittee  met  in 
Austin  to  tabulate  the  vote  and  immediately 
announced  its  acceptance  of  the  corrected 
returns  from  box  13. 

When  he  had  challenged  In  vain  accept- 
ance of  the  report  by  the  subcommittee,  Gov- 
ernor Stevenson  sent  two  of  his  beat  cam- 
paign workers.  Kellls  Dilxrell  and  Jim  Gard- 
ner, ex-FBI  agents  and  yo\mg  Texas  lawyers, 
posthaste  to  Parr's  county  to  investigate. 
They  went  by  Laredo  to  pick  up  a  guide  who 
knew  the  land  and  Its  ropes,  and  were  Joined 
at  San  Diego  on  Monday  by  Governor  Steven- 
son. But  when  they  called  on  Parr  at  his 
office,  they  found  that  Johnson's  campaign 
manager.  John  Oonnally,  who  Is  now  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas,  had  beat  them  to  It.  As 
Wantland  wrote,  "He  had  arrived  the  preced- 
ing day  and  was  busily  cenaenting  the  theft," 
though  Parr  publicly  stated  that  the  run- 
off in  his  district  "was  as  clean  an  election 
as  had  ever  been  held."  Possibly  so,  in  hk 
dUtrlct. 

Stevenson  demanded  that  Parr  show  them 
the  Duval  poll  lists  and  the  returns  of  the 
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election  Judges,  which  reported  a  Tote  of 
4,622  to  38  in  favor  of  Johnson.  Parr  feigned 
astonishment.  Why  should  they  ask  him? 
He  was  not  an  election  judge;  he  knew  noth- 
ing about  the  returns. 

From  Parr's  office  the  Governor  imd  his 
pwtrty  hurried  into  adjacent  Jim  Wells 
County,  and  at  Alice  found  that  "Harry  Ad- 
ams and  H.  L.  Poole,  newly  elected  chairman 
and  secretary,  respectively,  of  the  Jim  Wells 
County  Democratic  executive  committee, 
were  already  trying  to  upset  the  'correction' 
from  precinct  13,  that  had  been  mcule  and  re- 
ported by  the  old  committee  officials." 

These  two.  who  had  seen  the  corrected 
list  on  the  previous  Friday,  and  had  sat  In 
on  the  meeting  of  the  committee  for  the 
recount,  told  Stevenson  that  the  202  new 
names  had  been  added  alphaljetlcally  in  blue 
Ink,  whereas  the  original  list  was  in  black. 
The  old  secretary,  Tom  Donald,  an  employee 
in  Parr's  Texas  State  bank,  carefully  kept  the 
list  despite  the  protests  of  the  new  officials. 
Donald  locked  the  list  In  the  vault  of  the 
bank  and  continued  to  refuse  to  turn  It  over 
for  public  scrutiny.  Thereupon  Governor 
Stevenson  and  his  party  made  plans  to  get 
possession  of  this  public  record  when  the 
bank  opened  next  morning. 

South  Texas,  In  keeping  with  Its  history, 
traditions,  and  the  mercurial  temper  of  Its 
people,  was  still  an  explosive  and  dangerous 
country.  When  Dlbrell  and  Gardner  sent  out 
"an  urgent  call  for  help  to  check  the  entire 
voting  lists,  and  recruits  began  arriving  hour- 
ly," wild  rumor  spread  that  the  Governor's 
party  were  all  well-armed  FBI  men.  The 
ne'wspapers  reported  that  an  emergency  call 
for  Texas  Rangers  had  been  relayed  to  Aus- 
tin. Stevenson  did  call  the  noted  ranger, 
Capt.  Frank  Hamer,  to  come  down  and  keep 
the  peace. 

Next  morning  before  the  bank  opened. 
Parr's  forces  commandeered  the  entrance 
with  Winchesters.  The  Historian  Clyde 
Wantland  has  told  the  story  of  what  hap- 
jjened  and  told  It  well : 

"Governor  Stevenson  wisely  ordered  his 
forces  to  appear  in  public  in  only  their  shirt 
sleeves  [to  prove  they  were  unarmed  1 . 

"As  the  hour  approached  for  the  bank 
doors  to  open,  armed  men  sauntered  onto  the 
scene  and  took  positions  with  an  ominous 
silence. 

"Governor  Stevenson  and  his  costless  in- 
vestigators arrived,  escorted  by  Ranger  Capt. 
Frank  Hamer.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  as  the 
ranger  c*ptaln  took  position  directly  before 
the  bank  door.  The  veteran  captain  was  well 
known  to  every  man  there.  He  was  known 
as  a  stem,  inflexible  officer  who  exacted, 
one  way  or  another,  prompt  and  stern  obedi- 
ence to  his  orders. 

"He  waved  the  armed  men  to  fall  back 
from  the  bank  door,  and  they  did.  Very 
promptly.  The  doors  op>ened  and  Oovernor 
Stevenson  and  his  men  entered.  Captain 
Hamer  forbid  any  other  to  follow.  None 
tried.  Witnesses  said  later  the  captain  never 
lifted  his  pistol,  nor  even  touched  it,  but 
Johnson  charged  him  with  force,  threats,  and 
intimidation.'  " 

Inside  the  bank  Tom  Donald  produced  the 
list  for  the  Stevenson  party  to  see.  Dibrell 
and  Gardner  concentrated  upon  the  added 
names,  having  determined  In  advance  to 
memorize  as  many  as  possible.  Donald  con- 
ferred with  the  county  attorney  who,  after 
a  few  moments,  gave  the  opinion  that  Stev- 
enson should  be  aUowed  only  to  look  at  the 
record,  not  to  copy  <x  make  notes  therefrom. 
Donald  repossessed  the  recOTd  and  again 
locked  It  in  the  bank  vault.' 

Stevenson  left  to  confer  In  private  with 
Adams  and  Poole.  Oardner  and  Dlbrell.  hiir- 
riedly  scribbling  down  their  remembered 
names,  left  on  Investigations  et  their  own — 
the  identity  and  irtiereabouts  ot  the  added 
"voters.-  They  found  grave  dUBculty  In  lo- 
cating the  addressee  they  had  Jotted  down 
except  three,  "whose  last  known  address  was 
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the  cemetery."  one  of  whom,  according  to 
the  church  records,  had  been  there  for  4 
years.  At  least  two  of  those  they  did  locate 
swore  they  had  not  voted,  while  others 
shrugged  off  their  questions  with  the  frank 
admission  that  fjeople  in  Parr's  province  who 
did  not  talk  prospered  better  and  lived  long- 
er than  those  who  did. 

On  the  local  level  the  battle  now  revolved 
around  the  efforts  of  newly  elected  Demo- 
cratic Chairman  Adams  and  Secretary  Poole 
to  take  over  the  Jim  Wells  poll  lists  and  re- 
certify the  returns.  In  the  light  of  the  ir- 
regularities, they  hoped  to  get  the  county 
committee  to  eliminate  returns  from  box  13 
completely,  which  would  have  thrown  the 
election  to  Governor  Stevenson.  At  a  pri- 
vate meeting  on  the  night  of  September  9. 
they  decided  they  had  the  commitments 
necessary  to  do  so.  They  Issued  a  call  for  the 
full  committee  to  meet  at  11  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  FYlday,  the  10th.  to  sanction 
the  proposal  and  to  report  their  official  action 
to  the  State  committee,  which  was  to  con- 
vene 3  days  later. 

But  John  Connally  had  virtually  assumed 
command  of  the  Parr  and  Johnson  forces, 
for  which  the  prevailing  county  chairman 
and  secretary,  Clarence  Martens  and  Tom 
Donald,  were  the  local  front.  They  relayed 
the  news  of  the  proposed  meeting  to  John- 
son and  his  lawyers,  who  sped  Into  a  friendly 
jurisdiction   to  stop   it. 

Shortly  after  10  o'clock  on  Friday  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Jim  Wells  executive  committee. 
Governor  Stevenson,  Prank  Hamer,  and  Kellls 
Dlbrell  were  served  with  notices  of  an  in- 
junction Issued  by  Judge  Roy  Archer  In 
Austin.  It  forbade  the  county  committee 
to  meet.  It  brought  the  Stevenson  counter- 
attack to  a  standstill. 

Johnson's  petition  and  Judge  Archer's  re- 
straining order  are  exceptional  documents 
even  in  Texas  Jurisprudence.  Obviously 
Johnson  was  desperate.  He  contended  that 
he  had  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  "in 
the  recent  election."  He  charged  that  Ste- 
venson, Hamer,  and  the  conunittee  had  "en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy"  to  have  box  13 
"thrown  out  on  the  grounds  of  fraud  and 
Irregiilarlty"  which  would  take  from  him 
enough   votes  to  change   the  election. 

He  charged  that  Adams  and  P(X)Ie  were 
"acting  under  threats  and  intimidation"  of 
Captain  Hamer  His  petition  argued  that  the 
county  committee  lacked  authority  to  take 
any  action  In  the  premises.  He  admitted  that 
It  had  met  once  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
the  returns,  but  that  it  had  no  legal  right 
to  meet  again  and  reconsider,  "to  hear  and 
p;vss  Judgment  on  charges  of  Illegality  or 
Irregularity  of  any  nature." 

He  pleaded  that  the  "resident  judge  of 
Jim  Wells  County  •  •  •  cannot  be  reached 
in  sufficient  time,"  and  that  therefore  "a 
restraining  order  without  notice"  to  the  de- 
fendants—  that  is,  to  Governor  Stevenson 
and  the  county  committee,  should  be 
granted.  All  this  he  contended,  in  effect, 
was  urgent  and  necessary  to  keep  his  right- 
ful "seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate"  from  being 
stolen  from  him.  Judge  Archer  forthwith 
signed  the  order. 

This  obvious  perversion  of  the  law,  dls- 
U>riion  of  the  truth,  brazen  action  and  po- 
Ucal  perfidy,  were  characteristic  of  John- 
son. But  even  for  Texas  It  was  a  high  point 
in  low  njid  dirty  dealing.  It  set  something 
of  a  record 

"For  the  first  and  only  time  in  Texas  his- 
tory a  Texas  Ranger  was  forbidden  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  maintain  order  and  discharge 
his  lawful  duty,"  on  the  specious  and  wholly 
dishonest  claim  that  Hamer  had  used 
"threats,  force  and  Intimidation"  to  further 
the  alleged  conspiracy.  The  historical  rec- 
ord shows  that  "Captain  Hamer  had  con- 
ducted himself  with  impartial  restraint,  and 
that  he  was  on  hand  to  prevent  violence  and 
bloodshed.  This  he  had  done  Nothing 
more." 

The  record  further  reveals  that  Judge  L. 
Broeter.  of  Alice,  was  In  his  resident  district 
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on  Friday  morning  and  readily  available  had 
Johnson  desired  him.  In  view  of  the  obvlotis 
chicanery,  Mr.  Wantland  raises  the  pertinent 
question  that  has  burned  in  the  minds  of 
Texans  ever  since. 

"Just  why  Johnson  and  Connally  presented 
the  petition  to  Judge  Roy  Archer  in  Austin. 
200  miles  distant  from  Jim  WelU  County, 
raised  a  serious  question,  not  alone  of  honesty 
and  fair  play,  but  also  the  more  serious  fact 
of  swearing  to  a  falsehood  when  Johnson 
knew  it  was  a  lie. 

"Just  why  Judge  Archer  was  beguiled  into 
signing  this  order  In  chambers,  without  no- 
tice, thus  perverting  the  vivst  powers  of  a 
district  court  to  handculT  a  victim  while 
ruthless  political  hijackers  mauled  and 
stripped  him  clean,  is  a  question  still  unan- 
swered. Maybe  It  was  the  legendary  Johnson 
charm  and  personality  Maybe  the  decision 
stemmed  from  the  law  of  heteronomy  rather 
than  the  law  of  Texas  Judge  Archer  alone 
has  the  answer."  " 

Time  was  of  the  e.ssence  Had  the  action 
in  Judge  Archer's  chambers  been  delayed 
more  than  an  hour.  It  is  highiy  likely  that 
the  Jim  Wells  Democratic  committee  would 
have  met.  thrown  out  box  13.  and  restored 
the  electoral  decision  in  Stevenson's  favor. 
But  with  the  State  Democratic  executive 
committee  meeting  in  Fort  Worth  within  3 
days  to  canvass  the  returns  and  certify  the 
candidates  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  print- 
ing of  the  ballots  for  the  November  election, 
the  blow  to  the  hope.s  of  ihe  Stevenson  forces 
seemed  fatal. 

They  girded  for  a  forceful  and  factual  pres- 
entation of  the  Governor's  case,  and  left  for 
the  momentous  meeting  of  the  State  com- 
mittee, set  to  open  at  noon  at  the  Blackstone 
Hotel  in  Port  Worth,  on  Monday.  September 
13.  The  decisive  Issue  in  the  battle  before 
the  committee  was  to  be  the  lu-ceptance  or 
rejection  of  the  subconunlitees  report.  If 
rejected  It  would  open  the  way  for  the  sub- 
mission of  evidence  of  fraud  by  Governor 
Steveioson.  If  accepted  It  would  automati- 
cally mean  that  Johnson  was  the  party's 
nominee,  certain  of  election  in  November 
since  the  Republican  chances  were  nil 

Delegates,  gathering  for  the  convention, 
crowded  the  committee  meeting,  where  tem- 
pers were  high;  the  battle  long  and  hot.  The 
sophisticated  lawyer,  Charles  I  Prances,  of 
the  most  powerful  political  firm  in  Texas, 
eloquently  and  emotionally  argued  the  Con- 
gressman's case  as  the  New  Deal  idol  sat 
smoking  his  cigarette  with  an  affected  air  of 
ennui,  while  Stevenson  puffed  on  his  pipe  In 
obvious  concern.  The  battle  raged  through- 
out the  afternoon;  the  Stevenson  forces  en- 
couraged when  the  tirst  test  showe<l  the  com- 
mittee split  down  the  middle,  28  on  either 
side.  But  this  was  broken  by  the  dramatic 
appearance  of  C.  C  Gibson,  the  Amarlllo 
committeeman  who  flew  In  to  break  the  tie 
in  favor  of  the  RUbcommittec  report,  and 
hence  of  Lyndon  Johnson 

The  chairman  gaveled  the  session  to  a 
close  and  before  night  the  Jubilant  Johnson 
attorneys  had  the  official  results  on  the  way 
to  the  secretary  of  state  at  Austin  for  certi- 
fication of  Johnson's  name  as  the  nominee 
The  stunned  Stevenson  leaders  were  deci- 
mated by  the  action.  A  few  faithful  gath- 
ered In  their  Blackstone  rooms  that  night  in 
utter  dejection  Among  them  were  veteran 
conservative  political  leaders  who  would  not 
quit  as  long  as  Stevenson  refused  to  surren- 
der.    They  pondered  their  course." 

"This  race  Is  not  a  matter  of  life  or  death 
for  me,"  Stevenson  said.  "If  I  lost  by  one 
vote  in  an  honest  count  the  heavens  wouldn't 
fall  in.  But  some  half  million  good  solid 
Texans  voted  for  me  as  their  Senator  and 
they  have  been  defrauded  and  robbed  We 
can  do  no  less  than  appeal  to  the  Federal 
courts." 

Thus  again  a  precedent  was  set   In  Texas 
During  the  next  2  days  his  attorneys  worked 
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on  an  appeal  to  the  Federal  court  "raising 
for  the  first  time  in  a  major  case  Ihe  issue 
of  civil  rights."  Their  petition  alleged  that 
through  fraud  and  corruption  the  Governor 
and  those  who  had  voted  for  him,  had  been 
denied  the  right  of  an  honest  count  They 
drafted  a  petition  for  a  temporary  order  re- 
straining the  secretary  of  state  from  print- 
ing the  name  of  Johnson  on  the  btillot  until 
their  evidence  could  be  heard  and  headed  for 
Judge  T.  Whitfield  Davidson's  court  to  pre 
sent  their  petition. 

It  turned  out  that  Judge  Davidson  was  not 
In  Dallas  but  at  his  anceetral  farm  home  in 
deep  east  Texas.  Despite  the  late  hour 
C.  C.  Renfro  and  Kellls  Dlbrell  decided  to 
drive  to  the  judge's  retreat  and  present  the 
petition  upon  arrival.  About  4  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  September  16,  Connie  Renfro 
cajoled  his  way  past  the  Judge's  truculent 
dog  and  roused  the  sharp  and  genial  south- 
ern constitutionalist  from  his  bed.  The 
Judge  brewed  a  pot  of  coffee,  read  the  peti- 
tion and  listened  to  their  brief  pre&enutlon 
He  then  signed  the  sweeping  order  and  set 
Federal  court  for  a  full  hearing  Tuesday 
September   21. 

His  court  convened  in  Fort  Worth  as  sched- 
uled, and  In  calling  It  to  order  Judge  David- 
son clearly  stated  that  It  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  an  election  contest.  Lawyer- 
Gov  Coke  Stevenson  rose  to  say  that  he  had 
not  subpenaed  witnesses,  but  that  he  had 
plenty  of  testimony  and  evidence  at  hand  to 
support  his  contentions  of  irregularity  and 
fraud.  His  leading  counsel,  the  outstanding 
lawyer,  ex-Gov.  Dan  Moody,  was  flanked  by 
State  Senator  Clint  Small,  C.  C  Renfro.  and 
five  others,  all  of  whom  had  "volunteered 
their  services."  while  "at  least  100  lawyers  " 
from  over  Texas  and  likewise  volunteered 
theirs  Not  a  member  of  his  array  of  coun- 
sel, Stevenson  quietly  observed,  "had  been 
hired,"  but  had  Joined  the  case  "because  they 
were  Interested  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
people  of  Texas."'" 

Standing  by  were  Gardner  and  Dlbrell  with 
the  evidence  that  they  had  been  digging  up. 
ready  to  testify  as  to  their  examination  of  the 
poll  list  for  box  13.  with  Its  final  202  names 
of  alleged  voters  mysteriously  added  alpha- 
betically In  blue  Ink.  in  the  same  hand, 
whereas  the  rest  of  the  list  was  in  black,  and 
In  a  number  of  hands. 

Besides  these,  a  number  of  Mexicans  on 
the  list  were  present  and  ready  to  take  the 
stand  to  say  they  had  not  voted.  One  was 
a  girl  named  Eru-lqueta  Acero,  from  the  State 
of  Yucatan,  who  was  In  Mexico  at  the  time 
of  voting,  but  who  had  been  found  and  who 
willingly  agreed  to  come  out  and  testify. 
Steven.son  was  ready  with  affldaviu  from  'a 
number  of  others,  together  with  the  factual 
proof  that  only  600  ballots  had  been  officially 
issued  for  Precinct  13,  while  the  "corrected 
returns"  claimed  1,025  votes  had  been  cast 
In  addition  the  Stevenson  forces  had  the 
deadwrxxl  on  a  niimber  of  other  "voters"  on 
the  list  who,  at  the  time  of  the  election,  were 
resting  easy  In  local  cemeteries.  All  this  had 
been  adduced  frcKn  only  the  relatively  few 
names  that  Dlbrell.  Gardner,  and  Adams  had 
been  able  to  memorize  hurriedly  from  fleet- 
ing examination  of  the  list— a  "public  record" 
still  secure  from  public  scrutiny— still  safely 
locked  In  Parr's  bank  in  Alice." 

Their  evidence  was  devastating;  their  con- 
tentions went  unchallenged.  Yet  an  air  of 
superlative  seU-confldence  If  not  of  boredom 
permeated  the  Johnson  camp  as  Lawyer  John 
D  Cofer  and  Charles  Prances,  a  prominent 
figure  In  Johnson's  career,  asked  that  the  pe- 
tition be  denied,  while  they  sneered  at  Gov- 
ernor Stevenson  as  a  bad  sport,  ""a  poor 
loser" 

They  contended  that  he  had  lost  In  a  party 
contest  In  which  the  party  managers  were 
the  s<jle  authority.  These  leaders,  they  ar- 
gued, had  declared  him  the  loser  and  Judge 
Davidson's  court  was  without  Jurisdiction. 
"As  for  hLs  alleged  civil  rights— they  couldn't 
have  been  violated  because  he  had  none. 
This  is  strictly  a  party  matter."     Which,  ex- 
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cept  for  the  charges  of  fraud,  Judge  Davld- 
Bon  had  recognized  at  the  outset.  They 
offered  no  evidence  in  rebuttal.  The  reason 
was  obvious.     They  had  none. 

Judge  Davidson,  in  his  inimitable  court- 
room way,  observed  off  the  record  that  the 
citizens  of  Texas  "were  entitled  to  a  Senator 
without  any  cloud  of  suspicion  hanging  over 
him,"  and  suggested  a  compromise;  adding, 
however,  that  Its  reception  would  have  no 
bearing  upon  his  decision.  Why  not,  as  a 
party  matter,  he  sisked,  let  the  names  of  both 
go  on  the  general  ballot  In  November,  leav- 
ing the  choice  to  the  court  of  public  opinion? 
Governor  Moody  responded  that  "Steven- 
son Is  ready  to  dispose  of  the  entire  contro- 
versy In  the  manner  your  Honor  suggested." 
John  D.  Cofer,  for  Johnson,  rose  to  refuse, 
with  what  seems  a  strangely  illogical  state- 
ment; ""Voluntarily  to  waive  that  right  |dld 
he  mean  Johnson's  'right'  to  the  corrected' 
returns?)  would  stultify  the  right  of_  the 
people." 

Moody  retorted  that  the  plaintiff  was  ready 
to  prove  that  box  13  "was  stuffed,"  and  prove 
as  well  the  fraudulent  shift  of  votes  In  four 
precincts  In  Zavalla  County,  from  down  on 
the  Rio  Grande.  But  the  strategy  of  the 
Johnson  attorneys  simply  seemed  to  be  to 
make  the  best  of  the  court  as  a  forum  and 
to  continue  to  berate  the  Governor  '=  There- 
upon Judge  Davidson  "Arose  and  angrily  cut 
short  the  tirade  In  a  manner  seldom  wit- 
nessed In  a  sedate  Federal  court 

"  'There  has  not  been  one  word  of  evidence 
submitted,"  he  blazed  'to  disprove  this  plain- 
tiff's claim  that  he  has  been  robbed  of  a  seat 
In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

"■  If  there  was  not  a  single  law  on  the 
books,  this  man  would  be  entitled  to  and 
would  get  a  hearing  In  this  court 

•'  "This  hearing  shall  be  held  over  until 
September  27;  and  this  court  will  appoint  a 
commissioner  to  go  Into  Jim  Wells  County, 
procxu-e  evidence  and  report  back  to  this 
court  when  the  hearing  opens  again.'  " 

The  court's  blistering  denunciation  and 
decision  to  adduce  the  evidence  Itself  "all 
but  blew  the  Johnson  ship  out  of  the  water  " 
Judge  Etevldson "  thereupon  named  Wm. 
Robert  Smith,  late  Federal  attorney  and  a 
man  familiar  with  Parr's  record  and  power, 
to  go  into  ths  Parr  district  as  master  In 
chancery  for  the  Federal  court,  to  summon 
and  swear  witnesses,  to  adduce  evidence,  and 
to  determine  the  truth  about  the  doings  In 
Duval.  He  likewise  sent  James  McCollum 
Burnett  as  commissioner,  since  exidence  was 
to  be  taken  In  Duval  and  Jim  Wells  simul- 
taneously. 

At  once  the  Texas  newspapers  carried 
stories  that  apparently  the  fight  would  be  re- 
solved by  a  write-in  campaign  between 
Stevenson  and  Johnson,  who  was  then  tri- 
umphantly crossing  the  State  as  an  honor 
guest  on  President  Harry  Truman's  campaign 
train. 

This  sudden  turn  threw  his  camp  Into 
panic  and  completely  dispelled  the  assumed 
air  of  ennui — all  appearances  of  boredom. 
Johnson  rushed  back  Into  the  fray  while 
Truman,  well  aware  of  the  possibly  disastrous 
effects  on  his  own  cause,  especially  with  the 
southern  rebellion  of  Fielding  Wright  and 
Strom  Thurmond  drawing  off  scores  of  Demo- 
cratic Texas  leaders  and  thousands  of  voters, 
repeatedly  dropped  word  to  the  party  falth- 
f(U  as  he  crossed  Texas  that  It  must  be  John- 
son ""at  any  price." 

With  the  resolute  Bob  Smith,  armed  with 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  court,  moving 
to  dig  out  the  voting  records  and  take  the 
sworn  testimony  of  those  Involved,  Johnson 
was  in  serious  trouble.  He  frantically  called 
George  Parr,  who  was  at  his  office  with  Duved 
County  Democratic  Chairman  T.  C.  King, 
pleading:  "George  don't  burn  those  ballots. 
It'll  be  a  reflection  on  me" 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


But  Parr,  who  like  Harry  Truman,  knew  the 
psychology  of  his  henchmen  and  the  code  of 
loyalty  in  their  protection,  shouted  back: 

"To  hell  with  you.  I'm  going  to  protect 
my  friends." 

Commissioner  Burnett  opened  his  inves- 
tigation in  the  Duval  Courthouse,  with  the 
prominent  and  veteran  Texas  courtroom  at- 
torneys Joe  Montague,  Oliver  Fannin,  Jr.,  and 
C.  C.  Renfro,  with  plenty  of  local  help  from 
Jacob  Floyd  and  others,  examining  the  un- 
willing witnesses  summoned  Into  court. 
Most  were  election  Judges  or  otherwise  of- 
ficially connected  with  Duval  County,  care- 
fully coached  In  advance  by  Judge  George 
Parr  Hours  of  penetrating  examination  re- 
vealed little  more  than  the  appalling  ignor- 
ance of  the  witnesses;  proving  the  eternal 
apteness  of  the  Spanish  phrase  In  answer  to 
embarrassing  questions—  quien  sabe?'— 
'.who  knows?" 

^But  as  a  matter  of  official  record  the  com- 
niissloners  did  establish  certain  historic  facts 
about  Duval  County  elections  that  everybody 
in  south  Texas,  from  Mexican  sheepherders 
to  State  senators,  already  knew.  They 
brought  out  the  fact  that  despite  the  Texas 
election  laws  there  had  never  been  an  official 
return  by  a  precinct  chairman  to  the  county 
chairman,  and  that  the  keeping  of  actual  poll 
UsU  was  unknown.  Attorney  Montague 
eased  County  Tax  Collector  Clemente  Garcia 
Into  admitting.  In  his  broken  English,  that 
poll  taxes  had  been  bought  In  bales  In  Duval 
County,  "yes,  many  several  thousands."  But 
when  George  Parr,  who  sat  directly  behind 
Montague,  vigorously  shook  his  head,  Clem- 
ente forgot  completely  "who  had  paid  for 
them."  Commissioner  Smith  sent  him  to  his 
office  for  his  legal  authorizations.  Clemente 
returned  sadly  to  report  that  he  could  not 
find  them." 

What  of  the  all-lmporUnt  lists  kept  at  the 
polls  at  the  time  of  the  recent  election? 
They  too  "showed  up  missing."  It  developed 
later  that  County  Chairman  T.  C.  King,  a 
Parr  enterprise  employee,  had  grown  ner- 
vous over  the  vast  disparity  between  the  elec- 
tion returns  and  the  poll  taxes  issued — 
about  2  to  1 — and  had  taken  the  lists  home 
lor  safekeeping.  There  his  wife.  In  her  com- 
mendable zeal  of  housecleaning,  had  appar- 
ently consigned  them  to  the  fire.  Thus  the 
attempt  to  get  at  the  actual  voting  in  Duval 
ended  in  futility,  in  ccmiplete  frustration. 

Over  In  precinct  13  at  Alice,  in  Jim  Wells 
County,  the  investigations  went  little  better. 
Commissioner  Bob  Smith  issued  a  subpena 
for  Tom  Donald,  the  Parr  bank  employee  who 
was  Democratic  county  secretary  at  the  time 
of  the  election,  but  he  was  In  Mexico  "on 
business."  He  Issued  another  for  Luis  Salas, 
presiding  Judge  In  the  election.  He  had  been 
called  to  Mexico  "on  business  " 

The  poll  list.  too.  failed  of  subpena. 
Commissioner  Smith  impounded  the  county's 
ballot  boxes  and  found  them  empty. 
"Why?"  Obviously,  It  was  suggested,  the  in- 
dustrious Mexican  Janitor,  Ignorant  in  the 
premises,  must  have  emptied  the  boxes  and 
burned  the  twJlots.  Thus  the  same  pattern 
of  evasion  and  frustration  prevailed  as  In 
Duval.     "Nobody  knew  nothing."" 

The  Interest  over  the  State  had  grown  to 
a  fever  pitch.  Sam  Raybiu-n  had  called  a 
caucus  of  New  and  Fair  Deal  leaders  at  his 
Bonham  home,  determined  to  meet  Truman's 
demand  that  it  be  Johnson  "at  any  price." 
Johnson  and  his  attorney  had  flown  to  New 
Orleans  to  petition  the  dismissal  of  Judge 
Davidson's  order  by  the  Fifth  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, where  Judge  J.  C.  Hutcheson,  Jr.,  held 
that  their  case  must  be  heard  by  the  entire 
court  and  set  an  early  date. 

With  time  so  urgent,  and  awEire,  as  no  one 
else,  that  the  ultimate  power  lay  with 
friendly  forces  in  Washington,  Johnson  by- 
passed the  Court  of  Civil  Appeals,  while  his 
attorneys  made  only  a  perfunctory  defense 
at  Judge  Davidson's  hearing,  which  reopened 
on  September  28.  Johnson  flew  his  case  di- 
rectly to  that  ex-Klu  KIux  Klansman  and 


noted  police  Judge  on  the  Supreme  Bench, 
Mr.  Justice  Hugo  Black." 

Justice  Black  belonged  to  the  club.  At 
once,  on  September  28,  1948,  he  issued  a 
sweeping  order  on  behalf  of  Johnson,  staying 
Judge  Davidson's  temporary  injunction  and 
ending  the  Port  Worth  hearing,  where  the 
iron  curtain  tactics  of  south  Texas  were 
about  to  be  proved  In  Federal  court 

In  adjourning  court,  Judge  Davidson  ob- 
served that  the  Supreme  Court  was  without 
jurisdiction;  that  this  was  not  a  dispute  in  a 
general  election,  but  In  a  State  primary  over 
a  party  nominee,  where  even  the  Senate  was 
without  power  to  act;  and  that  Stevenson's 
only  "recourse  was  in  my  court."  As  a  part 
of  the  Nation's  responsible  judiciary,  he  had 
no  choice  except  to  suspend  the  hearings 
and  adjourn  court  In  view  of  Black's  ruling 
But  with  characteristically  outspoken  cour- 
age he  added : 

"The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  altered  my 
opinion,  but  It  hasnt  changed  my  mind"'" 
He  was  also  heard  to  remark  that  Black's 
order  was  unduly  hasty  "and  probably  un- 
lawful." 

The  Black  order,  hurriedly  issued  In  cham- 
bers, evidently  without  clerical  or  steno- 
graphic help,  since  It  was  dated  in  his  own 
hand,  has  been  likened  to  that  of  a  Judicial 
bulldozer.  It  overrode  one  of  America's  fore- 
most constitutionalists  and  Judges,  who  had 
in  the  light  of  fraud,  simply  stayed  the  elec- 
tion contest  long  enough  to  give  each  side 
time  to  present  its  case  In  e\'idence.  It 
overrode  a  distinguished  circuit  Federal 
Judge  who  had  held  that  the  full  court  of 
appeals  should  hear  Johnson's  petition,  and 
had  set  an  immediate  date  to  do  so.  It  pre- 
emptorlly  denied  Justice  to  Governor  Steven- 
son and  nearly  half  a  million  Texans  who 
had  voted  for  him.  It  brazenly  abridged  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  RlghU,  espe- 
cially In  their  guarantees  of  States  rights 
and  the  limitations  on  Jurisdiction  But 
perhaps  most  terrible  of  all.  It  sanctioned 
corrupUon  as  public  policy.  There  Is  noth- 
ing in  American  history  like  It. 

Lyndon  Johnson  went  on  to  the  Senate 
and  his  truly  meteoric  rise  to  power.  But 
the  trouble  in  south  Texas  continued  as  lo- 
cal leaders  rose  to  challenge  the  domination 
of  the  powerful  and  much-indicted  George 
Parr,  still  the  duke  of  Duval.  His  oil  hold- 
ings grew  with  scores  of  new  wells  and  he 
entertained  his  prominent  friends,  such  as 
Tom  Clark,  now  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  the  Dobie  Ranch. 

The  many  charges  against  him  never 
seemed  to  hinder  his  influence  or  operations, 
and  somehow  his  rare  convictions  in  cotu-t 
seemed  certain  of  reversals,  especially  by  the 
Federal  bench,  where  Johnson's  triends  had 
become  Judges  as  often  as  vacancies  oc- 
curred. Only  recently  the  last  of  many  true 
bills  against  him  was  dismissed  on  motion 
of  the  present  Federal  Attorney  Ernest  Mor- 
gan, who  had  publicly  admitted  that  he  got 
his  appointment  through  the  close  friend- 
ship of  Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 

For  years  the  veteran  Jim  Wells  attorney. 
Jacob  Floyd,  fought  to  break  the  Parr  con- 
trol. He  had  some  effective  help.  When  a 
young  courageous,  crusading  newcomer,  W. 
H.  Mason,  Joined  the  Alice  station  KBKI  as 
a  news  commentator,  he  Inunedlately  dis- 
covered and  began  to  expose,  the  local  cor- 
ruption, especially  as  it  pertained  to  Parr's 
Jim  Wells  County  Sheriff  H.  T.  Sain  and  his 
deputies.  Anonymous  threats  stirred  Ma- 
son's ardor  Instead  of  deterring  him. 

Among  his  exposures  was  the  ownership  of 
what  was  dellclously  known  as  "Rancho 
Alegre" — "The  Ranch  of  Joy,"  a  hall  for 
drinking,  dancing  and  prostitution  stocked 
with  quite  young  and  pretty  Mexican  girls, 
located  on  the  edge  of  the  town  of  Alice  and 
owned  by  the  sheriff's  deputy,  a  giant  half- 
breed  Mexican  by  the  name  of  Sam  Smlth- 
wlck. 

Bill  Mason  repeatedly  exposed  the  opera- 
tion and  when  threats  did  not  stop  him.  two 
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of  Sain**  deputies  waylaid  and  beat  him,  two 
stripped  him  of  his  trousers  and  left  him 
half  naked  In  the  street.  Mason  retrieved 
his  pants  and  flew  them  from  the  radio  sta- 
tion flagstaff  as  an  indication  that  he  had 
not  surrendered.  Shortly  thereafter,  July  29, 
1949,  Smlthwlck  met  him  on  the  street,  re- 
moved his  great  hat  as  In  token  of  Latin 
grace,  whlppe<l  out  his  .45  behind  It  and  shot 
Mason  to  the  ground. 

After  some  delay  the  Smlthwlck  trial  was 
thrown  on  change  of  venue  into  central 
Texas,  where  a  young  and  fearless  prc:>secutor 
by  the  name  of  Jim  Evetts  had  never  failed. 
In  a  case  originating  In  his  native  county  of 
Bell,  to  get  an  Indictment.  Smlthwlck  came 
to  trial  In  January  1950,  confident  that  the 
pervasive  Parr  Influence  would  still  prevail. 
But  Jim  Evetts  rounded  up  an  array  of  wit- 
nesses, among  them  a  number  of  seductive 
figures  from  the  late  Rancho  Alegre.  He  ex- 
posed the  official  corruption  and  connections 
of  the  Jim  Wells-Duval  machine,  and  In  a 
sweeping  and  devastlng  attack  had  Smlth- 
wlck apprehensively  looking  down  the  cor- 
ridor to  the  electric  chair.  Something  had 
to  be  done  to  cause  a  mistrial,  and  that  some- 
thing was  the  ultimate,  age-old  resort  of  Il- 
legitimacy  In  desperation — assassination. 

When  District  Attorney  Evetts  drove  home 
the  night  of  January  23,  1950.  and  stepped 
out  of  his  car.  a  man  rose  from  hiding  In  a 
hedge  beside  the  garage  and  opened  up  on 
him  In  the  darkness  with  an  automatic 
Colts  .45.  But  Illegitimacy  Uvea  In  fear  and 
the  gunman,  obviously  nervous,  missed  two 
shots  and  fled  when  his  gun  Jammed,  Evad- 
ing apprehension,  like  his  confederates  In 
time  cxf  trouble,  he  too  crossed  the  river,  on 
bvislneas  In  Mexico." 

Jim  Evetts  failed  of  the  death  penalty  but 
did  send  Smlthwlck  to  the  penitentiary  for 
life.  His  appeal  was  denied  and  at  Huntsvllle 
he  languished  In  solitude,  with  a  growing 
resentment  against  the  south  Texas  powers, 
that  he  had  faithfully  served,  for  not  getting 
him  out.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  former  Gover- 
nor Stevenson,  urging  SteverLson  to  come  and 
see  him,  saying  he  was  ready  to  tell  the  true 
story  of  what  had  happened  In  Jim  Wells  and 
Duval.  Within  a  few  days,  before  Stevenson 
could  make  the  trip,  the  prison  guard,  while 
making  his  morning  round  on  April  16,  1952. 
found  Smlthwlck  dead  In  his  cell,  an  apparent 
suicide,  though  many  In  Texas  still  refuse  to 
believe  It," 

Shortly  thereafter  the  long  battle  to  recover 
that  fair  and  fascinating  land  from  Parr's 
control  t<x)k  an  even  more  tragic  turn  for  the 
embattled  Alice  attorney,  "Jake"  Floyd,  who 
had  proven  so  persistent  and  effective  that 
the  machine  decided  upon  his  assassination. 
But  at  the  last  mlntite.  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 9,  1952,  a  Mexican  by  the  name  of 
Nego  Alanlz,  one  of  the  co-consplrators. 
weakened  and  frantically  phoned  Floyd  to 
call  a  taxi  and  come  to  the  edge  of  town. 
as  he  had  vitally  Important  news  for  him. 
Floyd  agreed  to  come.  Again  Alanlz  warned: 
"Take  a  taxi.  Don't  go  for  your  ciu-.  They 
are  waiting  there  to  kill  you," 

Floyd  called  for  and  left  In  a  cab.  Almost 
Immediately  his  youthful  son.  Jacob.  Jr., 
reached  home,  and  upon  hearing  of  his  fa- 
ther's hurried  departure,  and  apprehensive 
of  his  safety,  rushed  for  the  family  car  to 
follow  him.  In  the  darkness  the  assassin 
mistook  him  fur  the  father  and  shot  hlra 
down. 

Simetime  later  "El  Tiirco"  Mario  Sapet, 
the  Mexican  murderer,  was  quietly  hustled 
from  deep  In  Mexico  by  a  Texaa  Ranker— 
without  benefit  of  extradition.  In  the  some- 
times mv!^tcrtous  but  effective  ways  of  th« 
Texas  b.rder.  and  delivered  for  tr^aJ  In 
Brown  County  He  was  sent  to  pentltentlary 
for  life.  Nego  Alanla,  who  had  warned  th« 
father,  was  tried  on  change  of  venue  In  Waco 
Tex  .  as  acceseory  to  the  murder  of  the  Floyd 
boy.  His  defense  attorney  was  the  noted 
Houston  criminal  lawyer,  Percy  Foreman,  at 
a    •$25,000  fee"  reportedly  paid  by  Parr, 

In  the  years  since,  violence  and  corruption 
huve  so  spread   to  the   national  stage  as   to 


relegate  Parr  and  Duval  to  a  relatively  minor 
role.  In  a  last  futile  effort  Stevenson  did 
appeal  the  fraud  to  the  US  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Prlvllegee  and  Elections.  But  the 
battle  was  over,  the  deal  was  done.  Judge 
DavldsoD'8  vlew«  were  confirmed.  Steven- 
son's "contest  complaint  was  not  considered 
since  It  was  not  presented  to  the  Senate"  at 
the  time.  And  for  two  very  good  reasons: 
"the  Senate  was  not  In  seeslon."  and  In  a 
State  primary.  Washington  had  no  Jurisdic- 
tion,'" 

More  than  once  In  public  addresses  there- 
after Governor  Moody  b<jldly  charged.  In  the 
proper  Jurisdiction,  that  "If  the  district  at- 
torney here  had  done  his  duty.  Lyndon  John- 
son would  now  be  in  the  penitentiary  Instead 
of  the  US,  Senate."  And  there  was  no  action 
for  a  libel  " 

The  profound  significance  of  this  remark 
was,  first,  that  the  Inwlefis  underworld  was 
In  league  with  the  hlghe.«>t  echelons  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  second,  that  fraud 
and  corruption  had  come  to  be  tolerated  If 
not  admired  by  authority  on  the  SUite  level. 
In  such  a  climate  and  environment,  the  adept 
Lyndon  B,  Johnscin  systematically  and  se- 
curely enhanced  his  power 

Unresolved,  however,  were  the  bitter  and 
Ineradicable  effects  of  the  steal — albeit  val- 
idated by  Black's  nefarious  order — upon  the 
minds  of  Texans,  Unsettled  yet  Is  the  sense 
of  betrayal,  the  smoldering  resentment,  and 
righteous  Indignation  of  moral  people,  which 
16  years  later  still  burns  with  passion  In  the 
hearts  of  thousands  of  Texans  who  think 
that  the  duty  and  province  of  the  Judiciary 
Is  to  mete  out  Justice,  after  full  and  Im- 
partial hearings,  rather  than.  In  star  cham- 
ber proceedings,  to  serve  as  a  mantle  for 
criminal  ity. 

Given  a  healthy  society,  the  perversion  of 
character  In  Individuals  can  be  contained. 
But  the  perversion  of  Justice,  with  Its  re- 
action upon  all  a  country's  Institutions,  has 
hlBtorlcally  placed  nations  and  even  civili- 
zations beyond  recall. 

Tlmea  change,  but  not  the  motivations  of 
human  nature;  not  the  moral  and  spiritual 
principles  ujx)n  which  civilized  society  de- 
pend*. The  celestial  spheres  sail  on  In  their 
sure  and  certain  orbits,  siiggestlng  something 
eternal,  while  America  sports  and  plays  on. 
engrossed  with  "social  progress,"  and  the 
dirty  Duval  deal  Is  "past  history  " 

Coke  Stevenson,  a  forgotten  man,  lives 
sadly  In  seclusion  on  his  remote  ranch  In  the 
hills  of  Texas.  George  Parr,  citizenship  re- 
stored by  President  Truman,  flourishes  and 
prospers — still  a  tremendous  political  power 
In  south  Texas,  while  the  prominent  figures 
who  fought  him  hardest  «xe  gone,  some  hav- 
ing paid  with  fortune,  blood,  and  life  Justice 
Black  still  sits  on  the  Supreme  Bench,  a  lead- 
ing figure  In  Its  steady  and  unspeakable 
usurpation  of  power,  while  John  Connally, 
Lyndon's  rlghthand  man  In  the  Duval  steal. 
Is  Governor  of  "the  great  State  of  Texas" 

And  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson,  the  master 
devotee  of  power  and  politics  as  "the  art  of 
the  possible."  Is  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  most  critical  period  In  history. 

In  Its  Inclplency,  public  sanction  of  Im- 
morality. aasasBlnation,  and  Illegitimacy  may 
seem  a  local  If  not  a  minor  matter  But  the 
malignancy  spreads.  What  a  strange  coin- 
cidence that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Mexico  shortly  before  the  Kennedy 
assassination.  det<iured  from  Laredo  to  stop 
and  spend  the  night  In  ■search  of  a  Job"  at 
Alice.  In  Jim  Wells  County,  Tex  .  before  pro- 
ceeding to  Dallas  and  hla  worldshocking  deed 

All  thoughtful  men  who  have  read  the 
record  of  mankind  can  but  stop,  ponder,  and 
probably  shudder.  The  Judgments  now  will 
not  be  rendered  by  an  impsu-tlal  Judiciary, 
which  Is  apparently  gone  They  will  be 
found  In  the  distant  verdicts  of  history,  most 
likely  written  In  red 


'  Dr.  S.  S.  McKay,  '  Tex;us  and  the  Fair 
Deal,"  1945-52,  give  a  step-by-st.ep  account 
of  this  campeigu. 


» Thomas  L.  Blanton  to  Lyndon  Johnson, 
Aug.  13.  1948.  Johnson  declined  to  answer 
but  since  explains,  in  his  authorized  bi- 
ographies, that  the  President  "felt  the  coun- 
try oould  not  give  all  Ita  men  to  the  front- 
line," and  "called  all  Members  of  Congress 
serving  In  the  military  to  return  to  Wash- 
ington," See  Leslie  Carpenter,  "Profile  of  a 
President."    1964,   p.   27. 

'See  Dallas  News,  Aug.  22.  and  the  final 
week   of  the   month.    1948. 

'  The  veteran  newspaperman  and  Texas 
historian,  Clyde  Wantland.  has  traced  this 
phas<-  of  the  campaign  in  sweeping  and  dev- 
astating detail,  I  am  much  Indebted  to  him 
for  his  researches.  For  his  fine  account,  see 
the  Texas  Argus,  April   1962.  San  Antonio. 

»  Dr  McKay.  "Texas  and  the  Fair  Deal." 
as  cited,  240,  speaks  of  Parr  as  "the  ruling 
power  of  the  18-county  27th  senatorial  dis- 
trict. 

"  Wantland,  as  cited. 

•  James  Gardner,  Affidavit  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  Nov,  12,   1948. 

"  Clyde  Wantland.  "The  Story  of  George 
Parrs  B.Ulot  Box  No.  13."  as  cited;  Josh 
Orfx-e,  ms  .  7  pages;  Kellla  Dibrell  and  Jas. 
Gardner  to  JEH,.  Jan.  6,  9,  1964;  Gor- 
d(jn  Schendel.  "Something  Is  Rotton  In  the 
Stat.e  of  Texas,"  pp.  13-14,  Colliers.  June  9. 
1951. 

•  The  author  was  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Convention  and  a  witness  of  the 
committee's  proceedings.  For  further  de- 
tails see  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  Sept. 
14.   1948 

'•Fort  Worth  Star -Telegram,  Sept.  21,  28. 
1948 

•  Star-Telegram,  as  cited;  Coke  R.  Steven- 
son V  Tom  L.  Tyson,  case  1640.  Federal  Court 
records.  Northern  District  of  Texas;  Want- 
land,  as  cited;  Dibrell  and  Gardner  to  J  J.H  , 
Jan.  9,  1964;  C.  C.  Renfro  to  J.E.H,,  Jan,  18, 
1964;  Coke  R.  Stevenson  to  JEH.,  Jan.  5. 
19C4,  McKay,  as  cited,  pp.  238-242. 

'■'  Star-Telegram,  Sept,  21,  1948. 

"  The  sturdy  and  Tenerable  Judge  David- 
son Is  still  on  the  Federal  bench  at  Dallas. 
This  Incident  Is  taken  from  Wantland,  as 
cited,   and   confirmed   by  others. 

"  William  Rbbert  Smith  to  JEH.,  Jan.  10, 
1964;  Joseph  Montague  to  JEH,,  Jan.  18, 
1964 

"W  R,  Smith  to  JEH,  Jan.  9,  1964; 
Wantland,  as  cited. 

'*  Ttie  high-placed  New  Deal  attorneys,  Abe 
Fortas  and  Thurman  Arnold,  along  with 
Charles  I.  Frances,  represented  Johnson  in 
Washington.  Alvln  J.  Wirt*  was  designated 
his  leading  attorney  In  Texas,  though  John 
Cofer.  who  was  to  represent  Johnson  In  all 
s<irts  of  business  from  defending  a  friend 
charged  with  murder  to  the  defense  of  an- 
other named  Billy  Sol  Bstes,  took  the  lead 
In  the  hearings  before  Judge  Davidson.  See 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  Sept,  16,  18.  and 
21.    1948, 

"  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram.  September  28 
and   30.   1948, 

"•  Juan  Barrera  Canate  Is  suspected  as  the 
would-be  assassin,  Capt,  Alfred  Y,  Allee  to 
JEH,.  Feb.  2.  1964, 

"Judge  James  K  Evetts  to  JEH..  Jan. 
14,  1964;  Capt.  Alfred  Y.  Alee  to  J.E.H.. 
Jan.  8,  1964;  district  court  records.  Bell 
Coimty,  Sam  Smlthwlck  case;  Dallas  News, 
Jan,  24,  1950;  Gordon  Schendel,  In  Col- 
liers, June  9,  1951.  as  cited;  Coke  R.  Steven- 
son to  JEH.  Jan.  5.  1964.  KellU  Dibrell,  as 
cited. 

-"  Recently,  however,  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  Its  Georgia.  Tennessee.  Texas,  and  related 
cases  on  congressional  redlstrlctlng,  has 
swept  these  constitutional  guarantees  com- 
pletely away, 

Star-Telegram.  Sept.  28,  1948,  for  the 
stevcns<m  remark.  The  author  himself  heard 
Moody  repeat  this  statement. 


Labor  Day  Speech  by  tbe  President  of  the 
United  Statei 


EXTEJ^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  8,  1964 
Mr.  MANSFIKT.n.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday.  Labor  Day,  the  President  of 
United  States  made  an  outstanding  ad- 
dress In  Cadillac  Square,  Detroit,  Mich. 
I  believe  the  address  should  be  read  In  full 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
literal  transcript  of  the  speech,  as  given, 
be  incorporated  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  President.  Cadillac  Sqiare. 
DFTRorr.  Mich. 

Mr.  Barber,  Governor  and  Mrs  Romney, 
Mayor  Cavanaugh,  Senator  Hart,  Senator  Mc- 
Najnara,  Congressman  Staebler.  Walter  Rcu- 
ther.  Governor  Swalnson,  Secretary  Williams, 
my  good  friends  In  the  Michigan  congres- 
sional delegation,  my  fellow  countrymen,  this 
iB  a  great  day  In  a  historic  place.  Here, 
and  today,  we  begin  to  move  toward  new 
years  of  achievement  for  America.  Sixteen 
years  ago  an  American  President  came  here 
and  he  promised  then  that  America  would 
"enter  a  new  period  of  hope."  That  Presi- 
dent was  Harry  S.  Truman 

You  gave  him  support  and  he  gave  you 
that  hope.  Four  years  ago  another  great 
American  stood  where  I  stand  today  and 
he  said,  "Give  my  your  hand  •  •  •  and 
this  country  can  move  again."  That  man 
was  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

You  reached  out  your  hand  and  America 
began  to  move.  I  liave  come  here  today  to 
pledge  that  If  all  Americans  will  stand  unlt- 
e<l  we  will  keep  moving.  This  country  Is  not 
going  to  turn  lt«  back  on  the  future.  Thla 
country  la  not  going  to  turn  away  from 
the  upward  course  of  prosperity  or  from  the 
urgent  hopes  of  peace.  This  country  Is  not 
going  to  turn  away  from  the  needs  of  the 
Jobless  and  the  hungry,  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed.  This  country  Is  not  going  to 
turn  from  unity  to  hostility,  from  under- 
standing to  hate. 

So  today  I  have  come  here  In  CadllUic 
Square  to  call  for  national  unity.  I  plead 
for  brotherhood  among  men  and  under- 
standing among  nations.  This  is  not  Just 
a  slogan.  It  la  not  based  on  empty  hopes 
or  up>on  remote  dreams.  It  flows  from  the 
facts  of  life  In  1964. 

I  have  traveled  to  every  section  of  this 
country.  I  have  talked  to  people  in  every 
walk  of  life.  And  I  have  found  that  most 
of  the  American  people  are  united  There 
are.  of  course.  Issues  which  stir  passion  and 
conflicting  InterestB.  But  most  Amerlcan.s 
have  the  same  hopes  for  themselves  and 
their  children.  They  have  the  same  desires 
for  themselves  and  their  country.  They 
know  that,  for  the  most  part,  we  no  longer 
struggle  among  ourselves  for  a  larger  share 
of  limited  abundance.  We  labor.  Instead,  to 
Increase  the  total  abundance  of  us  all.    Re- 
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sponsible  business  knows  that  fair  wages 
are  essential  to  Its  prosperity.  Responsi- 
ble labor  knows  that  fair  profits  are  essen- 
tial to  rising  emplo3rment.  Farmers  and  city 
dwellers,  bankers  and  laborers  know  that  by 
strengthening  each  group  we  strengthen  the 
Nation — by  pursuing  the  growth  of  all,  we 
advance  the  welfare  of  each. 

And  all  of  us  know  that  we  have  a  mortal 
stake  in  the  peace  of  this  world.  And  that 
the  only  real  test,  the  only  teet  that  really 
counts,  Is  what  Is  good  for  America.  And 
what  Is  good  for  America  Is  good  for  all  of 
us. 

I  want  to  talk  briefly  today  about  three  of 
the  goals  which  are  good  for  America,  which 
reflect  the  common  purpose  of  most  Amer- 
icans, which  are  the  basis  of  unity  In  our 
country.  These  are  the  goal  of  prosperity, 
the  goal  of  justice,  and  the  goal  of  peace. 

First,  the  goal  of  prosperity.  This  Is  the 
43d  month  of  the  greatest  peacetime  pros- 
perity In  the  history  of  all  the  United  States. 
The  last  4  years.  In  Michigan  alone,  unem- 
ployment dropped  from  10.2  percent  to  5.3 
percent.  The  average  weekly  earnings  for 
manufacturing  workers  went  up  23  percent. 
A  new  tax  cut  will  raise  personal  Income  by 
$1'2  billion  and  create  90,000  new  Jobs.  And 
what  Is  true  for  Michigan  Is  true  for  other 
parte  of  America.  As  long  as  I  am  Presi- 
dent I  will  lead  this  country  toward  in- 
creased prosperity.  We  will  continue  until 
every  man  has  a  Job,  and  until  every  family 
has  a  decent  Income.  And  this  1b  what  most 
Americans  want. 

The  second  part  of  our  common  purpose  Is 
Justice.  Justice  Is  a  country  where  every 
man  has  an  equal  chance  to  use  his  talents, 
to  pursue  his  desires,  and  to  provide  for  his 
family.  We  seek  to  give  every  American,  of 
every  race  and  color,  and  without  regard  to 
how  he  spells  his  name,  his  full  constitu- 
tional rights  under  our  Constitution  and  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  land.  We  seek  to  con- 
quer the  conditions  which  condemn  mil- 
lions to  hopeless  poverty. 

We  seek  to  find  a  Job  for  every  man  who 
wants  to  work.  We  seek  to  care  for  the  old 
through  medical  care  under  social  security. 
The  Joblese  with  Increased  ujiempl03maent 
compensation;  the  oppressed  with  minimum 
wage  protection.  And  this  is  what  we  think 
niost  Americans  want. 

Third  among  our  common  goals  Is  peace. 
Peace  Is  more  than  the  absence  of  aggres- 
sion. It  Is  the  creation  of  a  world  commu- 
nity In  which  every  nation  can  follow  Its 
own  course  without  fear  of  Its  neighbors.  In 
that  pursuit  we  have  developed  a  threefold 
policy.  First,  we  have  built  a  military 
strength  greater  than  the  world  has  ever 
known  before.  Second,  In  Cuba  and  In  the 
waters  around  Vietnam  we  proved  that  we 
would  stand  firm  in  the  defense  of  freedom. 
And  everv-where  we  have  worked  to  extend 
the  domain  of  liberty.  Third,  we  patiently 
labored  to  open  new  avenues  to  peace.  The 
result  of  these  efforts  since  1961  Is  our  world 
of  1964.  In  this  world  in  which  we  live  to- 
day, no  nation,  new  or  old,  has  gone  Com- 
munist since  Cuba  went  In  1959.  In  this 
world  the  solid  unity  of  communism  has 
begun  to  crack.  We  have  worked  to  help  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  move  toward  In- 
dependence This  Is  their  people's  goal  and 
this  Is  our  people's  continuing  resolve. 

In  this  world  the  Influence  and  the  pres- 
tige of  freedom  Is  on  the  rise.  Hands  of 
friendship  have  replaced  the  clenched  flsts 
of  angry  mobs.     In  this  world  the  strength 


of  freedom  Is  greater  and  the  prospects  for 
peace  are  brighter. 

It  1»  not  enough,  I  think,  Jtist  to  want 
peace  or  to  talk  peace,  or  to  hope  for  peace. 
We  must  constantly  work  for  peace.  And  I 
want  you  to  know  that  today  your  Govern- 
ment iB  working  for  peace.  And  that  is 
why  I,  as  a  Congressman,  worked  to  help 
pass  the  Marshall  plan.  That  Is  why.  as  a 
Senator  dtirlng  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion, I  went  to  the  United  Nations,  at  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  request,  to  urge  and  to  in- 
vite all  nations  of  the  world  to  Join  the 
United  States  in  the  peaceful  exploration  of 
outer  space. 

And  that  Is  why,  as  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  I  worked  long  and  hard  for 
the  treaty  banning  nuclear  tests  In  the  at- 
mosphere. We  slowed  down  the  deadly  poi- 
soning of  the  air  we  breathe,  and  the  milk 
that  our  children  drink.  We  do  not  want 
every  mother  to  live  In  fear  that  her  baby 
may  be  bcwn  crippled  or  deformed.  And  we. 
too,  must  remember  that  we  organized  the 
Peace  Corps  which  started  the  spirit  of 
America  and  carried  It  to  remote  villages  on 
every  continent  of  the  world.  And  also  that 
Is  why,  as  President,  I  ordered  a  cutback  of 
unnecessary  nuclear  production.  And  that 
Is  why  I  will  continue  to  support  every 
realistic  measure  that  will  bring  the  world 
closer  to  j>eace  without  increasing  the  dan- 
ger to  freedom. 

Yes,  It  is  men  that  make  peace.  Modern 
weajx>ns  are  not  like  any  other.  In  the 
first  nuclear  exchange,  100  million  Americai"i£ 
and  more  than  100,000  Russians  would  ail 
be  dead.  And  when  It  was  over,  our  great 
cities  would  be  In  ashes,  our  fields  would  be 
barren,  our  Industry  would  be  destroyed, 
and  our  American  dreams  would  ha-ve 
vanished. 

As  long  as  I  am  President  I  will  bend 
every  effort  to  make  sure  that  that  day 
never  comes.  I  am  not  the  first  President 
to  speak  here  In  Cadillac  Square,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  be  the  last. 

Make  no  mistake.  There  Is  no  such  thing 
as  conventional  nuclear  weapons.  FHar  19 
p>erU  fiJled  years  no  nation  has  loosed  the 
atom  against  another.  To  do  *o  now  is 
a  political  decision  erf  the  highest  order. 
And  It  would  lead  us  down  an  uncertain 
path  of  blows  and  counterblowB  whose  out- 
come none  may  know.  No  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  can  divest  himself 
of  the  responsibility  for  such  a  decision. 
Any  man  who  shares  control  of  such  enor- 
mous power  mtist  remember  that  "He  that 
Is  slow  to  anger  Is  better  than  the  mighty: 
and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  Is  better  than 
he  that  taketh  a  city." 

These  common  purposes,  prosperity.  Jus- 
tice and  jx'ace,  are  the  foundation  of  Ameri- 
can unity.  Our  future  is  almost  upon  us. 
Man  has  never  lived  In  a  more  exciting  time. 
The  world  is  changing  before  our  eyes. 
Klher  we  will  move  to  meet  these  changes 
or  they  will  ovM-whelm  us.  On  the  one 
hand  Is  opportunity  of  shining  promise:  on 
the  other  Is  a  pwwer  to  destroy  the  wor'.d. 
Those  nations  or  Individuals  who  seek  today 
to  divide  us.  who  preach  strife  and  dissen- 
sion, and  hate  and  fear,  and  smear,  strike 
at  our  hopes  and  strike  at  the  hopes  of  all 
the  people  of  the  world. 

When  I  was  young.  I  often  walked  out 
after  supp>er  and  looked  up  at  the  scattered 
Texas  sky.  As  a  boy.  on  those  still  nights,  I 
wondered  what  those  heavens  had  seen,  what 
they  would  see,  and  what  they  might  bring 
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to  me  The  world  has  turned  many  times 
since  then,  but  still  In  the  evening  I  some- 
times walk  out  and  look  across  the  great 
Capital  City  where  I  live,  and  I  dream  the 
same  dresuns,  and  I  ask  the  same  questions. 
Just  as  you  do,  I  sit  and  think  of  today's 
evenU  and  tomorrow's  problems.  I  feel  glad 
in  my  family  and  c»ncem  for  my  children. 

It  Is  then  that  I  remember  the  men  who 
captured  my  native  soil  from  the  wilderness. 
They  endured  much  so  that  others  might 
have  much.  Their  dream  was  for  the  chil- 
dren; mine,  too,  Is  for  the  child,  even  now 
struggling  toward  birth. 

What  win  the  observing  skies  say  of  the 
world  that  we  have  built  for  him?  I  want 
all  the  ages  of  man  to  yield  him  their  promise, 
the  child  wlU  find  all  knowledge  open  to 
him;  the  growing  boy  will  shape  his  spirit  In 
a  house  of  Ood  and  his  ways  In  the  house  of 
his  family.  The  young  man  will  find  reward 
for  his  work  and  feel  pride  In  the  product  of 
his  skills.  The  man  will  And  leisure  and 
occasion  for  the  closeness  of  family,  and  an 
opportunity  for  the  enrichment  of  life.  The 
citizen  will  enrich  the  Nation,  sharing  Its 
rule,  walking  Its  streets,  adding  his  views  to 
Its  cooinsel.  secure  always  from  the  unjiost 
and  the  arbitrary  power  at  hte  fellows.  The 
least  among  us  will  find  contentment,  and 
the  best  among  us  will  find  greatness,  and 
all  of  us  will  respect  the  dignity  of  the  one 
and  admire  the  achleven^ents  of  the  other. 

At  the  end  of  the  Journey,  he  wll!  look 
back  and  say,  "I  have  done  all  that  a  man 
could  do,  built  all,  shared  all,  exiperlenced 
all."  And  then  people  shall  say  to  people, 
group  to  group,  man  to  man.  "There  on  this 
earth  as  In  the  eyes  of  God  walks  my  brother." 
Well,  this  Is  my  dream.  It  Is  not  the  grand 
vision  of  a  powerful  and  feared  nation.  It 
concerns  the  simple  wants  of  people.  But 
this  Is  what  America  Is  really  all  about.  All 
the  rest,  the  power  and  the  wealth,  the  life 
of  freedom  and  the  hopes  for  p>eace,  the 
treasured  past  and  the  uncertain  future — aU 
of  this  will  stand  or  fall  on  this.  Reality 
rarely  matches  dream,  but  only  dreams  give 
nobility  to  purpose 

This  Is  the  star  that  I  hope  to  follow.  This 
Is  the  star  which  I  know  that  most  of  you  at 
some  time  have  seen,  and  which  I  flrst 
glimpsed  many,  many  years  ago,  one  night 
out  In  the  West. 

United  we  stand;  divided  we  full.  So  to- 
day I  say  to  these  thousands  assembled  here, 
whose  only  concern  is  what  Is  best  for  their 
country,  let  us  bring  the  capitalist,  the  man- 
ager, the  worker,  and  the  Government  to  one 
table  to  share  In  the  fruits  of  all  of  our 
dreams  and  all  of  our  work,  and  let's  leave 
for  our  children,  as  we  enjoy  for  ourselves, 
the  greatest  country  that  any  man  has  ever 
known. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Use  and 
Treatment  of  Saline  Waters  of  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdau,  September  8.  1964 
Mr.  ASPTNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  earlier  this  year  to  be  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Use  and  Treatment  of  Saline  Waters  of 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress and  to  preside  at  the  organiza- 
tional meeting  of  this  new  committee  on 
June  3,  1964.  With  the  water  problems 
of  this  Nation  becoming  ever  more  seri- 


ous and  with  more  and  more  conflicts  de- 
veloping In  the  use  of  our  limited  sup- 
plies I  believe  that  there  Is  a  need  for 
this  committee  in  connection  wltb  the 
activities  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress.  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee can  make  a  real  contribution  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  and  objectives 
of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  including  as  a  part  of  the  re- 
marks the  report  on  the  organizational 
meeting  of  this  new  committee: 

National  Rrvma  and  Harbors  Congress  Rk- 
poRT  OP  THE  CoMMrrrci:  on  Use  and  Treat- 
ment OF  Saline  Waters 

The  Committee  on  Use  and  Treatment  of 
Saline  Waters  held  Its  organizational  meet- 
ing on  June  3,  1964.  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel. 
Chairman  Wayne  N.  Aspinall  called  the 
meeting  to  order  at  2 :  10  p.m. 

First  order  of  business  was  the  roUcall  of 
members.  Present  at  the  meeting  were  the 
following  members  of  the  committee:  Hon. 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall.  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  House  of  Representatives; 
Mr.  W.  B.  Camp,  vice  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  president  of  the  W.  B.  Camp,  Inc., 
Bakersfleld,  Calif.;  Mr.  Prank  C.  DlLuzlo, 
Denver,  Colo.;  Mr.  H.  8.  Noble,  New  Caanan. 
Conn.;  Mr.  Robert  T.  Chuck,  Honolulu,  Ha- 
waii; Mr  Robert  M.  Williams,  WUmlngton. 
N.C.;  Mr.  Joe  D.  Carter,  Austin,  Tex.;  Mr. 
Sidney  L  McFarland,  Sliver  Spring,  Md.  In 
addition  to  the  members,  there  were  23  visi- 
tors at  the  meeting  from  Alabama.  Califor- 
nia. Florida,  Maryland.  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Nebraska,  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania  Texas,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
IfllandB.  Also.  Mr.  Pat  ©"Meara,  from  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  Mr.  Floyd  Reed  from  the  De- 
partment of   Agriculture  were  present. 

Chairman  Aspinall,  made  an  opening 
statement  In  which  he  related  the  need  for 
this  committee  to  the  growing  national  sa- 
linity problem  and  to  the  Nation's  dwindling 
water  supplies  as  compared  to  our  estimated 
future  needs  for  an  exploding  population  and 
expanding  Industry  and  agriculture.  He  pre- 
sented a  brief  history  of  the  saline  water 
conversion  program  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  gave  his  Ideas  of  the  activities  and 
studies  which  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
new  Committee  on  Use  and  Treatment  of 
Saline  Waters.  He  Indicated  that  several 
subcommittees  would  be  appointed  at  a  later 
date  to  look  Into  various  aspects  of  the  com- 
mittee's Jurisdiction. 

Vice  Chairman  Camp  presented  a  state- 
ment to  the  committee  In  which  he  expressed 
his  view  as  to  the  Importance  to  the  Nation 
of  finding  economical  means  to  treat  and 
use  saline  water,  stating  that  the  Nation 
eventually  would  have  to  depend  upon 
saline  water  conversion  and  treatment  to 
meet  Its  needs. 

The  election  of  a  secretary  was  held  and 
Mr.  Sidney  L.  McFarland,  of  Sliver  Spring. 
Md.,  was  elected  secretary  to  the  committee. 
Mr.  McFarland  Is  staff  director  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  and 
consultant  to  that  committee  on  wat^r 
matters. 

The  motion  was  made  and  adopted  that 
the  committee  follow  regular  rules  of  proce- 
dure and  order  of  business.  The  chairman 
stated  that  business  during  the  year  neces- 
sarily would  have  to  be  conducted,  for  the 
most  part,  by  correspondence. 

Members  of  the  committee  and  visitors 
were  recognized  for  any  statements  or  com- 
ments they  wished  to  present  to  the  com- 
mittee Several  members  and  visitors  spoke 
on  various  aspects  of  the  salinity  problem 
and  the  committee's  activities,  and  out  of 
this  discussion  came  several  meritorious  sug- 
gestions for   this  committee's  consideration. 


Mr.  Pat  O'Meara  presented  a  brief  state- 
ment on  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water. 

Chairman  Aspinall  appointed  Vice  Chair- 
man Camp,  Mr.  McFarland.  and  Mr.  Chuck, 
of  Hawaii,  to  prepare  the  committee's  report 
for  presentation  to  the  present  convention 
and  received  committee  approval  of  the  re- 
port with  the  understanding  that  It  would 
go  only  to  the  committee's  organizational 
meeting  and  would  Include  no  committee 
recommendations  at  this  time. 

The  committee  adjourned  at  3:45  p  m. 


Dee  Summers,  National  Junior  Vice  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  8,  1964 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Idaho  were  proud  to  learn  that 
the  recent  convention  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  elected  Mr.  Dee  Summers 
as  national  Junior  vice  commander  In 
chief. 

Mr.  Summers  Is  a  well-known  wheat 
farmer  and  cattle  rancher  at  Ririe,  Ida- 
ho, and  has  long  been  active  in  veteran's 
and  civic  activities. 

If  the  usual  succession  Is  followed.  Mr. 
Summers  will  be  national  commander  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  In  1966. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  this  outstanding  cit- 
izen of  Idaho  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rkcorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  R«cord,  as  follows. 

Dee  Summers  Biographical  Sketch 

Dee  Summers  was  bom  In  Rlrle,  Idaho, 
July  30,  1924.  His  wife  Is  the  former  RIU 
Hunter.  His  three  sons  are  Craig,  age  15, 
Jeff,  age  1 1 ,  and  Kirk,  age  7. 

He  completed  elementary  schools  In  Rlrle, 
attended  Ricks  College,  Rexburg.  Idaho,  and 
Utah  State  University  with  a  business  ad- 
ministration major. 

He  was  a  Marine  Corp.  NCO  tank  com- 
mander and  gunner  with  the  22d  Marine 
Regiment  and  eth  US.  Marine  Division  with 
combat  service  throughout  the  South  Pacific. 
He  was  awarded  two  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tions, the  Navy  Unit  Commendation,  and  two 
battle  stars  for  his  Asiatic  Pacific  campaigns. 
Combat  wounds  caused  6  months  hospital- 
ization and  honorable  discharge  with  a 
Purple  Heart  Award 

Dee  Summers  Joined  VFW  Poet  1004,  Rlgby, 
Idaho,  In  194fl  and  began  an  lUustrous  career 
His  unprecedented  enthusiasm  for  poot  pro- 
grams made  him  a  draft  chodce  for  post  of- 
fice, which  placed  him  In  all  of  the  chair 
offices  where  he  served  full  temas  He  was 
elected  district  commander  by  acclamation 
and  became  the  popular  candidate  for  all 
chair  offices  In  the  department.  He  served 
with  distinction  as  department  commander 
In  1955-56  and  was  awarded  the  highly 
coveted  'Mr.  VFW"  plague  the  following  year. 
Summers  has  a  conspicuous  record  of  ex- 
ceeding all  previous  membership  records 
during  his  respective  years  In  respective 
offices 

He  was  elected  a  national  council  member 
for     District      16      (Washington,     Montana. 


Idaho)  for  1950-^.  Following  his  election 
to  vice  chalnaan  of  the  western  conference, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  national  legislative 
committee.  He  was  subsequently  elected 
chairman  of  the  western  conference.  In  1963 
he  completed  a  term  on  the  national  loyalty 
day  oommlttee  and  Immediately  accepted  an 
Invltatton  to  become  national  chief  of  staff 
to  commander  in  chief,  Byron  B.  Gentry.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  for 
the  NaUonal  VFW  Convention  Corp.  for  the 
1963  convention  in  Seattle,  Wash.  He  cur- 
rently functions  as  vice  chairman  of  the  na- 
tional security  committee. 

Summers  Is  serving  In  his  8th  year  as  a 
member  of  the  exclusive  5-man  State  of 
Idaho,  Veterans  Affairs  Commission,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  with  his  leadership 
in  obtaining  State  legislation  which  provided 
funds  for  a  new  State  veterans  home. 

In  bis  community,  he  is  a  prominent  civic 
figure,  serving  as  an  active  member  of  the 
school  board  and  an  aggressive  participant 
on  the  Independent  committee  for  better 
schools,  as  well  as  being  a  school  trustee. 

Summers  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  as  a  Balesman,  which  includes  several 
years  as  a  sales  manager  for  a  large  retail 
chain  store  and  as  an  Insurance  agent. 

At  home  Dee  Is  engaged  In  wheat  farming 
and  raising  purebred  cattle.  His  op>eratlon 
extends  Into  two  counties  In  southeastern 
Idaho.  Other  of  his  organization  member- 
ships Include,  the  M.O.C.,  American  Legion, 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  i>arent  teachers' 
association,  Psiclflc  Producers  Co-op,  Rlrle 
Grain  Growers,  American  Herefcwti  Associa- 
tion, Farm  Bureau,  and  a  past  presidency  of 
Club  MS  Toastmafiters  International. 


ConventioB  Arrangements  Inefficient 
"Ni^tmare" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALiroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  8,  1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Betty 
Beale,  a  Washington  Star  staff  writer, 
wrote  the  following  column,  which  was 
published  In  the  Sunday  Star  of  S«>tem- 
ber  6.  which  is  a  very  Interesting  analysis 
of  the  Democratic  Convaition. 

COKVXNTION    AKRANGEMENTS     INEFFICIENT 

"Nightmare" 
(By  Betty  BeeJe) 

Follorwlng  the  greateet  r^xjrtage  of  sotft 
news  in  the  history  of  mankind — I.e.,  the  cov- 
erage ct  the  Denotocratic  National  Convention 
of  1904 — most  at  the  Washington  press  corps 
and  the  people  they  write  about  have  virtu- 
ally lain  Inert  for  the  past  week. 

Those  who  oould  summon  the  strength 
after  t^e  ghastly  experience  at  that  hideous 
week  In  Atlantic  City  have  called  at  a  friend's 
house  or  sat  by  a  pool  In  a  motionless  state 
of  utter  exhaustion.  They  have  remained  in 
that  state,  that  is,  unUl  aotne  blithe,  un- 
knowing friend  sailed  in  and  exclaimed,  "Do 
tell  me  all,  my  dear.  Was  it  fun  at  the  oon- 
ventton?"  Thereupon  has  bxirst  forth  the 
pent-up  protests  against  the  greatest  out- 
rages ever  perpetrated  on  the  politically  ac- 
tive. 

Politically,  the  oonventlon  was  a  master- 
piece of  masterminding  by  Ljmdon  Johnson 
that  prodxxsed  the  greatest  harmony  of  any 
Democratic  Oonventlon  In  a  qtiarter  of  a 
century.  Socially,  it  offered  the  most 
crowded  calendar  of  diverse  get-togethers 
listed  at  any  political  conclave.  But,  logls- 
tlcally.  It  was  a  mountain  of  Inefficiency. 


Unleas  Mr.  Johnaon  can  rid  bis  organiza- 
tion of  the  Inefflolency  tbat  ma<ll«  the  ooiv- 
vention  an  arrangements  nightmare,  be 
may  well  lose  In  Noveoxber. 

Who  was  It  who  hung  the  movie  screea 
In  the  oonventlon  hall  In  a  deeply  recessed 
niche  Insteckd  ad  flush  with  the  wall  ao  that 
ssome  60  percent  of  the  people  present.  In- 
cluding occupants  of  the  President's  box, 
tlie  Cabinet,  and  "honored  guests"  never  saw 
a  ^ngle  film? 

Who  was  It  who  told  people  to  get  their 
credentials  Monday  morning  at  a  desk  just 
Inside  the  front  entrance  to  the  hall,  then 
told  New  Jersey  police  not  to  let  anyone 
through  the  front  entrance  who  didn't  have 
credentials? 

Who  was  It  who  told  New  Jersey  police 
to  arbitrarily  close  the  door  to  the  oonven- 
tlon hall  ballroom  on  invited  guests  the 
night  of  the  President's  birthday  ball,  then 
stand  Inside  the  closed  door  so  the  guests 
had  no  one  to  appeal  to?  Two  specially 
Invited  guests.  Minnesota  Gov.  Karl  Rolvaag, 
a  close  friend  of  the  vice  presidential  nomi- 
nee, and  teenager  David  Betz,  a  boyfriend 
of  liucl  Johnson's,  plus  uniformed  Ladles 
for  Lyndon  who  were  supposed  to  be  working 
inside,  were  among  the  crowd  crushed 
against  the  door  banging  on  It  in  vain  for 
40  minutes.  The  Governor  finally  left  In 
disgust  and  when  the  rest  were  eventually 
permitted  In  they  found  a  mere  handful  of 
people  left.  There  Is  no  explainable  reason 
why  one  or  two  experienced  manbers  of 
the  National  Committee  couldn't  have  been 
p>06ted  at  the  door  to  at  least  Identify  VTP's. 

Who  ordered  every  entrance  closed  Wednes- 
day evening  so  that  neither  delegates,  nor 
press  nor  honored  guests — all  wearing  their 
proper  credentials — could  get  Into  the  hall? 
Senator  Claiboknx  Pell,  of  Rhode  Island, 
who  was  chairman  of  a  committee  caucusing 
at  the  moment,  pleaded  with  the  policemen 
in  vain.  Some  of  the  press  walked  blocks 
that  night  trying  every  entrance  In  frustrated 
fatigue  until  someone  on  the  National  Com- 
mittee finally  came  to  the  rescue. 

We  who  complained  at  the  GOP  conven- 
tion about  the  stupidity  of  building  the  type- 
writer tables  in  the  press  section  too  high  for 
typewriters;  about  the  failure  of  the  public 
relations  section  to  supply  the  latest  infor- 
mation; about  the  rudeness  of  most  of  the 
assistant  sergeant  at  arms  or  ushers;  about 
the  strong  arm  protection  around  Peggy 
Goldwater — little  knew  what  was  in  store  for 
us.  The  list  of  obstacles  to  convenience  in 
Atlantic  City  goes  on  and  on  without  even 
touching  on  the  horror  of  some  accomnjoda- 
tlons.  The  best  true  tale  In  this  department 
concerns  that  111 -housed  California  delegate 
who  called  the  hotel  desk  to  complain  about 
the  plaster  falling  from  the  ceiling  onto  his 
bed,  only  to  get  the  unsympathetic  reply: 
"Why  don't  you  move  your  bed?" 

The  one  Improvement  of  the  Democratic 
over  the  Republican  convention  was  maneu- 
vered by  Elizabeth  Carpenter.  Mrs.  Johnson's 
press  secretary.  For  the  flrst  time  in  this 
correspondent's  experience,  the  10  or  so  news- 
women  covering  the  No.  1  lady's  every  move 
were  provided  with  seats  adjacent  to  her  box. 
And  when  her  husband's  name  was  placed 
In  nomination  and  the  hall  broke  into  a 
demonstration,  Mrs.  Carpenter  made  it  pos- 
sible for  all  of  them  to  enter  Mrs.  Johnson's 
box  and  get  her  reaction,  without,  as  hereto- 
fore, having  to  push,  or  trample  over  bodies 
like  feminine  Tarzans. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  John  Kennedy 
had  never  been  to  Atlantic  City  when  he 
chose  it.  The  announced  reason  for  going 
there  was  the  city's  offer  of  $625.00  to  the 
party's  coffers.  Tlie  tinannounced  reason  was 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  race  trouble 
there  because  Negroes  get  treated  the  same 
way  as  whites.  Whatever  the  deciding  reason. 
It  was  too  late  to  change  the  site  when 
L3mdon  Johnson  became  President. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  Ideal  conven- 


tion city  for  political  parties  Is  Chicago.  Even 
If  It  wouldn't  offer  a  sum  to  entloe  them 
ttiere,  both  parties  ought  to  beg  Chicago  for 
the  prlvUege.  In  addition  to  A-1  hotel  ac- 
commodations, it  has  the  marvelous  new 
convention  hall,  McCormick  Place,  right  on 
tlie  lake  front  and  boasting  the  last  word  In 
equipment  for  television,  graceful  dining, 
comfortable  seating,  etc.  It  is  President 
Johnson's  favorite  convention  place,  so  may- 
be the  next  Democratic  Oonventlon  will  once 
again  be  fun. 

Lady  Bird  Johnson  was  more  upset  on  her 
father's  account  than  her  own  by  the  cover 
article  in  Time.  The  late  Thomas  J.  Taylor 
n  was  represented  as  a  scrooge  in  it,  whereas 
Mrs.  Johnson  said  he  was  a  kind  and  generous 
man  who  lent  money  to  down-and-out  neigh- 
bors knowing  they  couldn't  pay  him  back. 
Said  Liz  Carpenter,  "I  am  constantly  taking 
people  of  all  races  through  the  White  House 
who  tell  me  they  were  given  their  education 
by  Mr.  Taylor." 

When  Hubert  Humphret  was  selected  as 
the  running  mate  for  Lyndon  Johnson,  the 
Democrats  were  assured  leadership  by  the 
best  dancing  pair  in  psurty  history.  The 
President's  love  of  dancing  is  now  legend, 
and  Muriel  Humphrey  says  that  when  she 
married  Hxtbekt  in  1936  he  was  the  best 
dancer  in  town. 

HuiBEST.  the  liberal,  is  also  less  conserva- 
tive on  the  ballroom  floor  than  his  chief,  who 
is  a  quletler,  smoother  foxtrotter.  The  Min- 
nesota Senator's  effervescent  spirits  may  even 
be  expressed  in  the  Jitterbug  if  the  rhythm 
calls  for  It. 

Having  danced  with  both  gentlemen,  this 
writer  can  truthfully  say  that  rarely  has  she 
encountered  two  men  who  were  so  nimble 
both  In  the  head  and  the  feet. 

ElUott  Roosevelt's  wife  Patty  recounted 
later  midst  chuckles  the  night  at  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  when  a  secret  serviceman 
pulled  a  gun  on  her.  She  was  standing  In 
the  VIP  lounge  when  she  suddenly  saw  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  the  two  girls  whip  by  the  door. 
The  bubbling  Patty  was  dashing  forward  as 
fast  as  a  bxillet  with  a  big,  "Hello,  Mrs.  John- 
son," when  suddenly  she  was  looking  at  the 
nozzle  of  a  pistol. 

A  new  fad  turned  up  In  Atlantic  City — an 
"Inoculated  orange."  Tliat's  a  whole  orange 
liberally  Injected  with  hypodermics  of  vodka- 


Economic  Expansion:  Arkansas* 
ChaHenfe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OP   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TiLCsday,  September  8,  1964 

Mr.  FUliBRIOHT.  Mr.  President, 
there  recently  came  to  my  attention  an 
address  delivered  by  Prank  Whitbeck. 
the  president  of  American  Foundation 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Ldttle  Rock,  Ark., 
entitled  "Economic  Expansion:  Arkan- 
sas' Challenge." 

Mr.  Whitbeck,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Arkansas  Economic  Expansion  Study 
Commission,  a  leading  businessman  in 
my  State,  and  an  old  friend  of  mine,  has 
quite  succinctly  stated  the  challenges 
which  face  the  people  of  my  State  in 
building  our  economy.  In  a  larger  sense 
It  Is  a  dissertation  on  the  problems  which 
confront  all  of  the  areas  of  America  Uiat 
are  working  to  achieve  balanced  and 
sound  economies.  I  commend  it  to  my 
coUeagues  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


A4632 

that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 

as  follows : 

Economic  Expansion:  Ahicansas'  Challeng* 
(By  Prank  WWtbeck) 
(Note. Thaae  remarlu  constitute  the  per- 
sonal obBervationa  and  opinion*  of  the  au- 
thor only,  and  as  such  do  not  directly  or  In- 
directly reflect  or  Infer  the  opinions  or  pos- 
sible final  conclusions  of  the  Arkansas  Eco- 
nomic Expaaslon  Study  Commission.) 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  dramatic 
Industrial  growth  In  Arkansas  during  the 
past  decade — new  Industries,  new  Jobs,  new 
businesses,  new  farming  and  forestry  tech- 
niques— but  very  little  has  been  published 
which  relate*  the  overall  economic  advance- 
ment In  our  State  to  national  growth. 

While  In  retrospect  we  seem  to  have  made 
tremendous  gains  In  terms  of  pure  economic 
growth,  still  we  are  falling  behind  national 
levels,  and  economists  predict  that  unless  we 
do  something  about  It.  we  will  continue  to 
fall  behind  for  some  time  to  come. 

As  an  example,  consider  our  situation  on 
the  very  yardstick  we  use  to  mesisure  eco- 
nomic growth — changes  In  per  capita  In- 
comes. Over  the  past  15  years  our  per  capita 
Incomes  In  Arkansjis  have  Increased  faster 
than  that  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole — about 
5.3  percent  for  Arkansas,  and  44  percent 
for  the  United  States.  This  ple;vsant  sUtls- 
tlc  loses  its  luster,  however,  when  we  look 
at  what  It  meaas  In  cold,  hard  dollars.  Each 
Arkansan  had  $845  less  Income  last  year  than 
his  national  counterpart,  and  even  with  the 
favorable  6.3  percent  rate  of  Increase,  the 
gap  between  per  capita  Inwjmes  In  Arkauisas 
and  tha  Nation  as  a  whole  will  grow  larger 
until  in  1993  there  will  be  a  $1,324  Income 
difference  per  person — man,  woman,  and 
child.  After  that  the  difference  will  get 
smaller,  aJtd  anally  catch  up  in  the  year 
2032 — 68  years  hence. 

If  this  outlook  Is  too  uiiplea-sant.  we  can 
look  at  a  shorter,  though  less  reliable,  period 
of  time.  We  Imve  done  much  better  since 
1960,  comparatively,  and  If  we  could  keep  up 
this  fierce  pace,  we  will  be  able  to  catch  up 
by  1980.  16  years  from  now. 

We  have  billed  our  State  us  "The  Land  of 
Opportunity."  yet.  unfortunately,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  create  a  climate  of  oppor- 
tunity for  everyone.  For  example.  It  would 
appear  that  we  have  exported  great  segments 
of  our  future — our  trained  and  energetic 
youth.  About  50  percent  of  ;U1  our  college 
graduates  for  the  last  10  years  migrated  to 
other  States.  Even  with  some  replacement 
by  In-mlgrants  we  netted  out  lining  over  40 
percent  of  the  total  And  many  of  the  most 
expensive  ones  left  Arkan.s.is — the  engineers, 
the  mathematicians,  thp  gr.-iduate  students. 
Be  that  as  It  may.  those  of  us  who  have  es- 
tablished btisinesses  know  better  than  any- 
one else  that  we  cannot  build  a  solid  future 
solely  on  the  offspring  of  an  affluent  or  prop- 
ertied class,  whose  children  stay  at  home  by 
reason  of  prestige  or  inheritance.  Civiliza- 
tion, as  well  as  business.  Is  advanced  on 
the  bellies  of  the  hungry — by  men  who  want 
to  achieve  bad  enough.  Call  It  desire,  call 
It  economic  or  social  or  political  hunger. 
Call  it  an  ambltioiis.  eiirri'otic  middle  class, 
c.iU  It  what  y<ni  will  F'ortunatcly  for  so- 
ciety, .some  Individuals  seem  to  make  their 
own  opportunities  and.  In  turn,  create  op>- 
portunltles  for  the  many  others. 

With  the  Idea  that  more  could  be  done  to 
develop  Arkansas,  the  la.st  legislature  set 
up  an  Economic  E:xpanslon  Study  Commis- 
sion, and  ch:u-ged  It  with  the  responsibility  to 
investigate  all  facet*  of  our  economic  life.  In 
all  areas  of  the  State,  and  to  report  Its  find- 
ings plus  recommendations  to  the  CKivernor 
and  the  legislature  by  October  1.  1964. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  on  this 
11 -man  commission  with  yoiir  fellow  towns- 
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man.  Mr.  Le«  Roy  Be««ley.  Ours  ba«  been 
an  exciting,  lnt«reatlnc.  InformatlTs  assign- 
ment. We  are  gratemi  to  many  of  yo*i  wbo 
have  contributed  ramr  tteie  and  Idea*  to  the 
work  at  the  coMimlweton.  bwt  we  wqwild  hope 
that  every  businesaman,  every  laborer,  every 
Individual  who  loves  his  State  would  also 
have  an  opportvmlty  to  see  Arkansas  as  we 
have  seen  it. 

Our  potential  for  economic  growth  in  Ar- 
kansas Is  theoretically  umUmlted,  but  also  we 
must  recognize  that  we  have  been  limited 
and  are  limited  by  the  literal  InterpreUUons 
we  give  to  many  of  our  corporate  needs. 

Particularly,  we  find  ourselves  with  many 
desires,  many  needs,  but  with  few  definite 
goals,  and  no  time  schedule  to  reach  them. 
It  can  be  very  dangerous  to  measure  prog- 
ress only  ex-post,  because  every  little  Increase 
Is  positive.  We  strive  for  goals,  and  pri- 
vately we  measiu-e  ourselves  by  our  approach 
toward  them.  I  would  submit  that  we  need 
Identifiable,  attainable  goals  if  we  are  to 
succeed  in  developing  this  State. 

Consider  some  of  the  problems  and  chal- 
lenges we  share  here  in  Arkansas: 

Education;  Time  and  again  we  have  all 
said  that  Arkansas'  most  important  resource 
Is  Its  people.  We  do  have  some  of  the  finest 
people  in  America  living  in  Arkansas  and 
these  fine  people  live  In  every  section  of  every 
county  of  our  State.  It  was  Interesting  to 
not*  last  spring  that  the  roster  of  Phi  BeUi 
Kappa  nominees  at  the  University  of  Arkan- 
sas included  scholars  from  hamlets  so  small 
that  their  counties  had  to  be  Identified.  Big 
city  school  systems  have  no  monopK>ly  on 
candidates  for  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  talent  Is 
everywhere.  So.  obviously,  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge we  face  today  is  to  tap  Uiat  talent  and 
use  It  for  the  development  of  our  State. 

It  Is  admitted  tliat  education  U  both  a  cost 
and  a  burden  to  the  public,  but  education  is 
also  an  investment  which  pays  handsome 
dividends  to  both  the  individual  and  to  the 
State.  How  do  we  upgrade  education  In 
Arkansas  and  how  do  we  hang  on  to  the 
drop>outJ5^ 

One  thing  we  should  consider  is  the  re- 
organization of  inferior  school  districts. 
There  are  90  senior  high  schools  In  Arkan- 
sas operating  In  districts  which  enroll  fewer 
than  150  pupils  from  grades  1  through 
12.  In  these  same  schools  there  are  only 
3.500  pupils  m  grades  10.  11,  and  12. 

There  Is  a  school  district  adjoining  El 
Dorado  which,  I  daresay,  could  buy  all  Its 
seniors  Indlvldtjal  new  automobiles  this  year 
and  send  them  to  B  Etorado  High  School 
cheaper  than  their  present  facility  can  be  run. 
And  yet,  for  some  reason,  we  have  Instilled  In 
our  minds  that  the  sacred  symbol  of  dem<x-- 
racy  is  the  Uttle  red  ochoolhouse.  sUU  train- 
ing our  children  In  almost  I9th  century 
methods,  but  turning  them  out  to  face  20th 
century  responsibilities. 

Reasfjnable  standards  have  been  developed 
to  determine  the  necessary  changes  needed 
for  an  adequate  school  system.  We  should 
get  on  with  It^-and  set  a  target  date  for  lU 
completion.  And  we  must  c<x>rdlnate.  co- 
operate, and  consolidate  to  save  unnecesfi;iry 
waste — because  good  education  Is  an  expen- 
sive business.  As  of  last  year,  at  the  State 
level  alone.  It  would  have  tJiken  another  $19 
million  to  have  raised  us  to  the  national 
level  of  per  capita  expenditures  for  educa- 
tion 

In  the  area  of  satisfactory  salaries  for 
teachers,  we  have  made  some  progress  but  we 
haven't  made  enough.  It  isnt  for  me  to 
outline  to  you  what  the  salary  goal  should 
be,  but  I  do  believe  the  salary  should  be  high 
enough  not  only  to  reward  those  qualified 
teachers  now  In  our  system,  but  to  set  such 
high  standards  and  minimum  Incomes  that 
we  retain  our  new  teachers  for  the  future 
The  dlfflculty  today  U  that  our  young,  new 
teachers  are  going  outside  the  State  for  em- 
ployment where  the  salaries  are  higher  and 
the  working  conditions  generally  superior. 


This  year  there  are  515  senior  high  schools 
In  Arkansas,  but  only  144  of  these  are  ac- 
credited by  the  North  Central  Association. 
This  means  that  73  percent  of  all  our  senior 
high  schools  are  accredited  only  at  the  State 
level.  We  are  today  spending  $160  per  child 
below  the  national  average,  but  it  will  be 
up  to  you  and  the  people  you  can  influence 
to  say  how  fast  we  should  attempt  to  achieve 
the  national  average. 

Why  are  we  weak  and  what  Is  the  prob- 
lem? One  thing  that  Is  quite  evident  i^  that 
It  Is  not  because  we  are  poor. 

We  may  as  well  face  It.  Some  of  our  com- 
munities Just  don't  want  to  assess  their  prop- 
erty up  to  the  20-percent  minimum  program 
which  was  launched  in  1955.  We  have  land 
being  offered  for  sale  at  $55,000  an  acre  that 
Is  assessed  at  comparatively  peanuts.  We 
have  plantations  that  are  quite  valuable  that 
are  assessed  at  $25  an  acre  or  less.  Our  urban 
areas  have  unplatted  pieces  of  land  that  are 
being  treated  as  county  farm  property  which 
do  not  bear  their  true  tax  burden  In  comparl- 
.son  with  other  adjoining  properties.  While 
we  are  required  by  law  to  assess  all  stocks, 
bonds,  cash.  Jewelry,  and  other  valuable 
items,  we  collectively  Ignore  this  statute  as 
not  even  being  a  part  of  tiie  law. 

In  spite  of  these  Inequities,  however,  I  am 
not  one  who  wants  to  raise  stuns  for  educa- 
tion Just  for  the  sake  of  raising  sums.  I 
think  in  many  Instances,  especially  in  higher 
education,  we  have  built  better  campuses 
than  we  have  faculties.  We  liave  better  stu- 
dent unions  that  we  have  teachers  in  our 
classrooms.  We  have  better  libraries  than 
we  have  professors  who  have  contributed 
histlng  works  to  those  libraries.  And  we 
have  fallen  short  in  creating  a  climate  of 
academic  freedom;  in  fact,  in  many  instances 
we  have  seen  almost  deliberate  intimidation, 
putting  some  of  our  brightest  minds  out  to 
pasture  If  they  don't  agree  with  us. 

If  we  really  want  our  people  better  edu- 
cated, what  price  will  we  pay  for  that  edu- 
cation? And  In  which  generation?  The  one 
we  live  in?  Or  the  one  our  ch^lldren  will 
live  in,  or  our  grandchildren? 

County  and  city  government:  Urbaniza- 
tion is  on  the  move  in  Arkansas  J\i8t  as  It 
is  In  every  other  State,  but  In  Arkansas  our 
cities  are  hamstrung  for  growth  and  are  as 
poverty  stricken  as  Appalachla.  Little  Rock 
Is  a  prime  example:  largest  city  in  the  Bute; 
a  city  government  that  Uterally  has  to  beg 
for  enough  revenue  to  provide  minimum 
services:  a  city  growing  larger  by  the  year. 
a  county  responsibility  growing  smaller, 
with  turnback  funds  from  the  State  that 
are  smaller  to  the  city,  larger  to  the  county. 
These  Inequities  In  civil  administration 
must  be  looked  at  realistically  If  we  are  to 
expand  our  economy. 

We  must  also  look  realistically  at  otir 
county  government  and  see  what  that  unit 
of  government  can  best  do  for  the  people 
The  county  unit  Is  a  small  state  because  it 
performs  many  of  the  functions  of  the  State, 
affecting  elections,  roads,  penal  Institutions, 
courts,  and  so  on.  all  prescribed  by  the 
constitution.  But  the  county  has  addi- 
tional functions— administrative,  libraries, 
public  health,  to  name  a  few.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  we  need  to  consolidate  coun- 
ties. I  don't  know  that  that  is  the  real 
answer,  but  it  seefcs  to  me  that  there  are 
certain  functions  among  counties  that  can 
be  consolidated. 

Under  our  present  system,  we  have  50.000 
miles  of  local  highways  In  this  State,  admin- 
istered by  75  separate  county  highway  de- 
partments, not  including  municipal  units. 
Many  of  these  depwu-tmenU  do  not  have 
enough  funds  to  function  12  months  a 
year,  but  all  of  them  have  all  sorts  of  expen- 
hive  equipment  they  cannot  put  to  full  use. 
Can  we  envision  one  local  highway  mainte- 
nance region  Incorporating  Union.  Ouachita, 
and  Columbia  Counties,  uUllzing  one  cen- 
tral   purchasing    agency,   utilizing    one   resi- 


dent engineer,  and  only  that  equipment 
which  is  absolutely  needed  and  can  be  used? 

Can  we  envision  that  our  county  Judge  or 
our  county  president  or  county  major  (or 
whatever  we  call  him)  should  be  bonded 
Just  as  you  are  bonded  in  your  business? 
Today  the  county  Judge  has  taxing  power, 
disbursing  power.  Judicial  power.  Because 
of  his  Judicial  p>ower  he  cannot  be  bonded. 
In  our  advanced  system  of  business,  no  one 
man  should  be  forced  to  handle  all  these 
functions.  Thus,  In  the  name  of  good  ad- 
ministration, the  functions  need  to  be 
separated   and  separately   administered. 

The  Judicial  function  belongs  In  the  con- 
stituted courts.  The  absurdity  of  bastardy 
proceedings  before  a  county  Judge  has  prob- 
ably reached  Its  height  of  Judicial  mockery 
in  my  own  county,  where  parentage  is  now 
determined  by  comparison  of  ears.  And  I 
think  this  exaggerated  course  of  Judgment 
has  been  deliberately  taken  to  attempt  to 
awaken  the  the  public  that  this  Judicial 
function  is  not  properly  a  function  of  our 
county  executive.  His  is  an  administrative 
function,  not  Judicial. 

It  is  possible  also  that  our  cities  can  pwol 
resources,  that  out  counties  can  pool  re- 
sources on  roads,  prison  systems,  police,  li- 
braries, public  health,  fire  protection,  water 
sewage,  parks.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
mean  that  cities  and  counties  would  lose 
their  historical  territorial  Jurisdiction.  You 
have  seen  cities  within  cities,  even  counties 
within  cities  In  many  highly  urbanized  areas 
In  which  certain  public  services  are  pooled  for 
better  administration,  less  expensive  oper- 
ation. 

Agriculture  and  forestry:  It  is  estimated 
that  the  minimum  investment  needed  to 
farm  today  is  $125,000.'  And  for  the  average 
man  to  secure  a  crop  loan,  he  must  farm  a 
basic  100  acres  of  cotton.  There  are  many 
fields  Ld  this  State  where  the  crop  is  raised 
and  no  hiunan  hand  has  ever  touched  it. 
Where  is  the  small  farmer  in  our  economy  of 
tomorrow? 

What  we  can  do  about  land  utilization  in 
Arkansas  is  a  challenge  of  the  future.  The 
challenge  of  what  we're  going  to  do  with  the 
farming  family  versus  big  farming,  the 
ty{>es  of  crops  that  will  be  needed  in  the  fu- 
ture and  where  they  will  be  rsdsed.  Perhaps 
we've  done  more  research  In  farming  than 
any  other  branch  of  our  economy,  but  more 
research  is  needed  to  be  done,  because  farm- 
ing In  Arkansas  today  Is  In  the  midst  of  a 
mechanical  revolution.  Many  large  but  effi- 
cient operators  rent  land  and  don't  own  a 
piece  of  it — only  eqtilpment — Just  as  you  and 
I  rent  space  in  an  office  building.  These 
men  are  skilled  operators,  they  know  their 
business,  and  they're  greatly  in  demand,  as 
they  would  be  In  any  other  enterprise.  A 
great  source  of  farm  wealth  rests  with  these 
professional  farm  operators.  The  State  is 
logically  their  research  and  development 
agency. 

Also,  we  observe  that  the  groundhog  saw- 
mill is  gone,  that  the  challenge  today  is  to 
\itlllze  all  of  the  log,  the  slab  lumber,  the 
trimmings,  the  sawdust,  for  mechanl2»tlon 
has  moved  In.  Some  shops  are  now  operat- 
ing on  what  used  to  be  burned  up.  but  one 
of  the  great  challenges  we  face  Is  that  we  are 
now  producing  more  timber  than  we  can 
consume.  An  even  greater  challenge  Is  for 
us  to  keep  the  small  lumber  manufacturer 
from  becoming,  as  one  keen  observer  put 
it,  "a  sharecropper  of  the  very  large  manu- 
facturer and  the  labor  unions  " 

In  one  county  of  our  State  there  were 
25,000  residents  In  1950.  It  was  then  half 
delta  and  half  hills.  Today  there  are  only 
15.000  populating  that  county  and  51  per- 
cent of  the  land  is  now  in  pine  timber.  A 
man  comes  to  us  and  says.  "I  am  a  merchant 
and  what  is  it  that  is  happenlnp  to  me?" 

Is  It  a  problem  that  big  ownership  of  land 
Is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  people?  Who  con- 
trols our  destiny? 


The  picture  changes  also  in  Uidon  County. 
Once  there  were  seven  cotton  gtns,  now  only 
one.  It  used  to  take  20  to  36  men  to  run  a 
sawmill,  now  it  takes  3  to  6.  We  Jumped  in 
and  bought  up  marginal  land;  we  reforested 
It  and  we  overproduced.  At  the  World's  Fair 
in  New  York  you  vriU  see  a  home  made  almost 
entirely  of  plastic,  no  wood.  Do  we  get 
caught  with  wood  as  we  did  with  cotton  and 
wool  when  the  synthetic  fibers  took  over? 

Our  challenge  here  is  research  and  devel- 
opment as  we  have  never  had  It  before.  Not 
how  to  plant  more  trees  or  grow  more  for- 
ests, but  what  to  do  with  the  wood  once  we 
have  produced  it.  •  •  •  as  finding  new  uses 
for  building  materials  and  in  areas  of  mar- 
keting where  we  are  weak. 

Capital  formation:  In  all  of  the  hearings 
before  our  Commission  we  have  not  found  a 
shortage  of  Investment  capital  at  some  price. 
The  price  varies.  There's  more  competi- 
tion today  in  Arkansas  in  first  mortgage 
lending,  for  example,  than  ever  before  in  my 
experience.  Few  communities  have  turned 
down  the  assistance  granted  under  acts  404, 
9,  and  amendment  49.  The  first  Arkansas 
Development  Corp.,  which  was  organized  to 
help  push  business  In  risk  areas,  has  had 
such  good  business  it  has  had  little  or  no 
loss;  and  the  success  of  Its  loan  portfolio 
would  t>e  flattering  to  most  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

But  we  have  been  accused  here  in  Arkansas 
of  helping  competitors  to  tax-free  plants,  who 
in  turn  buy  their  own  tax-exempt  bonds, 
and  that  we  have  ignored  the  people  who 
stay  and  pay.  the  plants,  and  businesses  who 
pay  taxes,  who  support  the  schools,  who  run 
the  communities. 

A  plea  is  heard — "What  are  you  doing  to 
help  local  business  to  gain  more  stature?" 
This  is  a  field  that's  very  dear  to  my  heart 
because  I.  too,  CM-ganized  a  business  in  Ar- 
kansas and  I  assumed  the  risk,  alone  at  one 
time,  spread  it  to  others  later,  but  still  had 
the  responsibility  of  making  the  busi- 
ness click  and  to  run  fast  enough  to  gain 
strength  and  profits,  so  that  the  personnel 
so  desperately  needed  to  give  the  business 
full  life  could  be  adequately  compensated 
and  retained.  No  subsidy,  no  tax-free  build- 
ing, no  support  from  the  community;  yet  the 
locus  of  that  business  Is  Arkansas,  the  head- 
quarters Is  Arkansas,  the  first  thoughts  of 
that  business  is  Arkansas. 

I  wii:  walk  the  extra  mile  with  you  to  get 
business  and  new  Industry  from  without  this 
State;  but  I  am  reminded  that  what  finally 
builds  El  Dorado  are  the  businesses  that  are 
domiciled  here,  and  not  those  who  have  their 
headquarters  beyond  our  borders. 

So  the  question  comes  up — "What  can  we 
do  to  assist  the  business  that  is  already  es- 
tablished, how  can  we  help  it  to  greater 
growth  and  profit?"  I  don't  know  the  full 
answer  to  that  question,  but  I  do  feel,  in 
fairness,  that  home-grown  Industries  are  due 
every  consideration,  equal  to  If  not  more 
than  our  brethren  from  outside  the  State 
who  want  to  move  here  and  compete  with 
us  for  the  same  markets. 

When  our  Arkansas  communities  authorize 
millions  of  tax-free  bonds  for  the  building 
of  a  new  Industry,  our  school  districts  suffer. 
Under  the  tax-free  status.  It  Is  questionable 
that  there  will  be  any  return  to  the  local 
school  system.  Those  who  have  been  Inter- 
ested In  schools  have  questioned  this  method 
of  economic  and  industrial  expansion,  be- 
cause indirectly  it  is  affecting  our  schools. 
Tills  Is  obviously  a  big  problem,  for  on  the 
one  hand  we  want  the  Industry,  and  on  the 
other  hand  we  want  to  protect  things  that 
are  dear  to  us  that  give  us  the  continuous 
ability  to  expand  economically. 

Is  there  some  way,  somehow,  that  we  could 
set  up  an  insurance  fund  to  underwrite  the 
risky  business?  I  doubt  that  any  public 
Institution  Is  big  enough  to  underwrite  all 
failures.  In  our  capitalistic  free  enterprise 
system,  the  weak  in  business  perish.     This 


has  always  been  so.  But  if  an  industry  that 
needed  expansion  capital  were  screened  by 
some  well-staffed  superagency,  an  agency 
which  impfu-tlally  determined  that  the  ap- 
plicant industry  had  a  chance  for  survival, 
then  an  Insurance  fund  could  be  set  up. 
We're  doing  the  same  thing  today  on  mort- 
gage loans  through  the  FHA.  And  we're  do- 
ing the  same  thing  through  our  banks  with 
the  FDIC,  and  in  our  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. Yes.  there  is  a  basis  on  which  this 
could  be  determined,  and  we  hope  one  day 
to  have  it  off  the  drawing  boards  and  in  your 
hands. 

State  debt:  We  have  all  been  reared  on  the 
admonition  that  debt  is  an  evil.  We  have 
survived  in  our  personal  lives  because  of 
this.  We  have  made  our  businesses  success- 
ful because  of  this.  But  we  have  also  at- 
tempted to  apply  the  same  rule  to  elements 
of  government  and  we  have  faced  a  dilemma. 
We  have  faced  a  dilemma  because  on  the 
one  hand  we  have  a  taxing  power  in  govern- 
ment and  we  also  have  a  spending  power.  In 
government  we  usually  consider  everything 
we  gain  from  taxes  and  everything  we  sp>end 
to  balance  each  other  and  dissolve  into  noth- 
ing, which  means  that  we  usually  do  not 
give  ourselves  credit  for  having  produced 
additional  wealth  or  new  capital  with  our 
taxing  and  spending  powers.  We  do  not  run 
our  businesses  this  way,  for  we  capitalize 
every  asset  in  preparing  our  balance  sheet. 

What  price  have  we  put  on  our  public 
roads,  on  our  public  Institutions,  on  the 
public  plants  that  we  have  built  in  which 
to  perform  services?  What  capitalization 
have  we  put  on  our  taxing  power?  Have  you 
ever  considered  the  value  of  the  total  wealth 
in  property  alone  that  is  owned  by  your  State 
government — in  roads,  buildings,  parks,  etc  ? 
I  Imagine  that  $2  billion  would  be  a  small 
estimate.  An  additional  asset  is  the  taxing 
power,  the  Income  power  that  we  have  gen- 
erated, and  an  even  greater  asset  Is  the 
population  of  our  State,  2  million  strong. 
These  are  our  assets. 

What  are  our  liabilities?  On  paper,  our 
only  State  liabilities  are  about  $50  million 
of  highway  bonds.  Do  you  know  how  much 
money  we  have  in  the  bonk?  On  May  22, 
Deputy  Treasurer  Robert  L.  Mack  wrote  me 
that  there  was  over  $52,612,541.16  on  deposit. 
Now.  naturally,  we  have  running  accotmts 
and  we  have  obligations  that  are  coming  up 
every  day  that  need  to  be  paid,  but  we  also 
have  Income,  and  about  $15  million  more  of 
that  than  was  anticipated  thus  far  in  1964. 

Another  interesting  item  in  Mr.  Mack's 
letter  indicates  that  if  we  had  gotten  a  rea- 
sonable return  on  the  State's  dormant  bank 
accounts  during  the  past  10  years,  assuming 
the  same  level  of  deposit,  we  would  have  an 
additional  $5  to  $8  million  in  our  State 
treasury  today.  Our  challenge  as  busi- 
nessmen is  to  face  up  to  our  needs  and  to 
look  at  our  assets  and  liabilities  realistically. 

If  we  were  completely  debt  free,  wouJd  we 
be  any  better  off?  We  might  be  worse  off, 
because  we  would  not  be  hungry  any  more. 
So  your  challenge  may  be  to  reach  out  for 
more  public  debt  and  with  this  debt  to  cre- 
ate capital  Improvements  which  generate 
wealth  and  Jobs.  This  Is  our  challenge  to 
advance  Arkansas  a  whole  generation,  for 
by  reaching  out  we  would  accelerate  tax  in- 
come, thereby  repaying  principal  and  inter- 
est •  •  •  thereafter,  the  ttu-nover  would 
multiply.  The  Federal  Government  used 
this  same  technique  in  the  tax  cut  this  year 

If  we  can  overcome  waste,  each  dollar 
saved  means  $1  less  of  State  debt.  But  it  is 
also  obvious  that  we  cannot  do  the  full  Job 
in  research  and  development,  and  at  the 
same  time  create  new  Jobs  solely  through 
increments  in  present  State  revenues 
Therefore,  we  must  reach  out  for  additional 
capital  which  means  additional  public  debt. 

The  question  Is.  what  do  you  want?  What 
is  your  objective?  What  should  be  our  State 
objective?    How  can  we  define  it? 
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that  It  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco«I), 
as  follows : 

Economic  Expansion:  Arkansas'  Challencs 
(By  Prank  Wlirtbeck) 
(Note. — Th«««  remarks  conatltute  the  per- 
sonal observattona  and  oplnlona  of  the  au- 
thor only,  and  as  such  do  not  directly  or  In- 
directly reflect  or  infer  the  opinions  or  pos- 
sible final  co»«lir8lons  of  the  Arkansas  Eco- 
nomic Expaaslon  Study  Commission.) 

Much  has  b«en  said  about  the  dramatic 
Industrial  growth  In  Arkansas  during  the 
past  decade — new  Industries,  new  Jobs,  new 
biialnesses,  atw  farming  and  forestry  tech- 
niques— but  very  little  has  been  published 
which  relates  the  overall  economic  advance- 
ment in  our  State  to  national  f^rowth. 

While  In  retrospect  we  seem  to  have  made 
tremendous  gains  In  terms  of  pure  economic 
growth,  still  we  are  falling  behind  national 
levels,  and  economists  predict  Uiat  unless  we 
do  something  about  It,  we  will  continue  to 
fall  behind  for  some  time  to  come. 

As  an  example,  consider  our  situation  on 
the  very  yardstick  we  use  to  measure  eco- 
nomic growth — changes  In  per  capita  In- 
comes Over  the  past  15  years  our  per  capita 
Incomes  In  Arkansas  have  Increased  faster 
than  that  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole — about 
5.3  percent  for  Arkansas,  and  4.4  fjercent 
for  the  United  States.  This  pleasant  statis- 
tic loses  its  luster,  however,  when  we  look 
at  what  it  means  In  cold,  hard  dollars.  Each 
Arkansan  bad  $846  less  income  last  year  than 
his  national  counterpart,  and  even  with  the 
favorable  6.3  percent  rate  of  Increase,  the 
gap  between  per  capita  Incomes  In  Arkansas 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  will  grow  larger 
until  In  1992  there  will  be  a  1 1.324  Income 
difference  per  person — man,  woman,  and 
child.  After  that  the  difference  will  get 
smaller,  aad  ftnally  catch  up  In  the  year 
2032 — 68  years  hence. 

If  this  outlook  Is  too  unplciisant,  we  can 
look  at  a  shorter,  though  less  reliable,  period 
of  time.  We  have  done  much  better  since 
1960.  comparatively,  and  If  we  could  keep  up 
this  fierce  pace,  we  will  be  able  to  catch  up 
by  1980,  15  years  from  now. 

We  have  billed  our  State  as  "The  Land  of 
Opportunity."  yet,  unfortunately,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  create  a  climate  of  oppor- 
tunity for  everyone.  For  example.  It  would 
appear  that  we  have  exported  CTeat  sef^ments 
of  otu"  future — our  trained  and  energetic 
youth.  About  50  percent  of  all  our  college 
graduates  for  the  last  10  years  migrated  to 
other  States.  Even  with  some  replacement 
by  In-mlgrants  we  netted  out  l<>slng  over  40 
percent  of  the  total.  And  muriy  of  the  most 
expensive  ones  left  Arkans.is- -the  engineers, 
the  mathematlclan.s,  the  grnrUi.ite  students. 
Be  that  as  It  may,  those  of  us  who  have  es- 
tablished businesses  know  better  than  any- 
one else  that  we  cannot  build  a  solid  future 
solely  on  the  offspring  of  an  affluent  or  prop- 
ertied class,  whose  children  stay  at  home  by 
reason  of  prestige  or  inherltiince  Civiliza- 
tion, as  well  as  business,  Is  advanced  on 
the  bellies  of  the  hungry — by  men  who  want 
to  achieve  bad  enough.  Call  It  desire,  call 
it  economic  or  social  or  political  hunger, 
cull  it  iin  ambitions  eiirri'otic  middle  class, 
call  It  what  you  will  F- irtunitely  f(jr  so- 
ciety, some  Individuals  seem  to  make  their 
own  opportunities  and.  in  turn,  create  op- 
portunities for  the  many  others. 

With  the  Idea  that  more  could  be  done  to 
develop  Arkansas,  the  last  legislature  set 
up  an  Economic  Expansion  Study  Commis- 
sion, and  ch;u-ged  It  with  the  responsibility  to 
Investigate  all  facets  of  our  economic  life.  In 
all  areas  of  the  State,  and  to  report  Its  find- 
ings plus  recommendations  to  the  Governor 
and  the  legislature  by  October  1.  1964. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  on  this 
11 -man  comnilsslon  with  your  fellow  towns- 


man.  Mr.  Lee  Roy  Beasley.  Oun  has  been 
an  exciting.  IntereatJnc,  tnformatlTe  align- 
ment. We  are  grateful  to  many  of  you  wlio 
haye  contributed  yow  time  and  Ideas  to  the 
work  ol  the  oeoamlMloti.  tmC  we  would  hope 
that  eTery  businessman,  erery  laborer,  eyery 
Individual  who  loves  his  State  would  also 
have  an  opportxinity  to  see  Arkansas  as  we 
have  seen  It. 

Our  pwtentlal  for  economic  growth  In  Ar- 
kansas Is  theoretically  umlimlted.  but  also  we 
must  recognize  that  we  have  been  limited 
and  are  limited  by  the  literal  mterpretattons 
we  give  to  many  of  our  corporate  needs. 

Particularly,  we  And  ourselves  with  many 
desires,  many  needs,  but  with  few  definite 
goals,  and  no  time  schedule  to  reach  them. 
It  can  be  very  dangerous  to  measure  prog- 
ress only  ex-po,st.  because  every  little  increase 
Is  positive.  We  strive  for  goals,  and  pri- 
vately we  measure  ourselves  by  our  approach 
toward  them.  I  would  submit  that  we  need 
identifiable,  attainable  goals  If  we  are  to 
succeed  In  developing  this  State. 

Consider  some  of  the  problems  and  chal- 
lenges we  share  here  In  Arkansas: 

Education:  Time  and  again  we  have  all 
said  that  Arkansas'  most  Important  resource 
Is  Its  people.  We  do  have  some  of  the  finest 
people  in  America  living  In  Arkansas  and 
these  fine  people  live  In  every  section  of  every 
county  of  our  State.  It  was  Interesting  to 
note  last  spring  that  the  roster  of  Phi  BeUv 
Kappa  nominees  at  the  University  of  Arkan- 
sas mcluded  scholars  from  hamlets  so  small 
that  their  countiee  had  to  be  identified.  Big 
city  school  systems  have  no  monopoly  on 
candidates  for  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  talent  Is 
everywhere.  So.  obviously,  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge we  face  today  Is  to  tap  that  talent  and 
xise  It  for  the  development  of  our  State. 

It  is  admitted  that  education  U  bolii  a  cost 
and  a  burden  to  the  public,  but  education  Is 
also  an  Investment  which  pays  handsome 
dividends  to  both  the  Individual  and  to  the 
State.  How  do  we  upgrade  education  In 
Arkansas  and  how  do  we  hang  on  to  the 
dropouts? 

One  thing  we  should  consider  Ls  the  re- 
organization of  Inferior  school  districts. 
There  are  90  senior  high  schools  In  Arkan- 
sas operating  In  dlstrlcU  which  enroll  fewer 
than  150  pupUs  from  grades  1  through 
12.  In  these  same  schools  there  are  only 
3,500  pupils  In  grades  10,  11,  and  12. 

There  is  a  school  district  adjoining  El 
Dorado  which.  I  daresay,  could  buy  aU  Its 
seniors  Individual  new  aut<:)moblles  this  year 
and  send  them  to  B  Dorado  High  School 
cheaper  than  their  present  facility  can  be  run. 
And  yet,  for  some  reason,  we  have  Instilled  In 
our  minds  that  the  sacred  symbol  of  democ- 
racy Is  the  little  red  schoolhouse,  sUll  train- 
ing our  children  In  almost  I9th  century 
methods,  but  turning  them  out  to  face  20th 
century  responsibilities. 

Reasonable  standards  have  been  developed 
to  determine  the  necessary  changes  needed 
for  an  adequate  school  system.  We  should 
get  on  with  It — and  set  a  target  date  for  its 
completion.  And  we  must  coordinate,  co- 
operate, and  consolidate  to  save  unnecessjiry 
waste — because  good  education  is  an  expen- 
sive business  As  of  last  year,  at  the  State 
level  alone.  It  would  have  tJiken  another  $19 
million  to  have  raised  us  to  the  national 
level  of  per  capita  expenditures  for  educa- 
tion 

In  the  .-vrea  of  satisfactory  salaries  for 
teachers,  we  have  made  some  progress  but  we 
haven't  made  enough.  It  Isnt  for  me  to 
outline  to  you  what  the  salary  goal  should 
be,  but  I  do  believe  the  salary  should  be  high 
enough  not  only  to  reward  those  qualified 
teachers  now  In  our  system,  but  to  set  such 
high  standards  and  minimum  Incomes  that 
we  retain  our  new  teachers  for  the  future. 
The  difficulty  today  U  that  our  young,  new 
teachers  are  going  outside  the  State  for  em- 
ployment where  the  salaries  are  higher  and 
the  working  conditions  generally  superior. 


This  year  there  are  516  senior  high  schools 
In  Arkansas,  but  only  144  of  these  are  ac- 
credited by  the  North  Central  Association. 
This  means  that  73  percent  of  all  our  senior 
high  schools  are  accredited  only  at  the  State 
level.  We  are  today  spending  tlSO  per  child 
below  the  national  average,  but  it  will  be 
up  to  you  and  the  people  you  can  Influence 
to  say  how  fast  we  should  attempt  to  achieve 
the  national  average. 

Why  are  we  weak  and  what  is  the  prob- 
lem? One  thing  ttiat  is  quite  evident  ks  that 
It  Is  not  because  we  are  poor. 

We  may  as  well  face  It.  Some  of  our  com- 
munities Just  don't  want  to  assess  their  prop- 
erty up  to  the  20-percent  minimum  program 
which  was  launched  In  1955.  We  have  land 
being  offered  for  sale  at  ♦65.0O0  an  acre  that 
Is  assessed  at  comparatively  peanuts.  We 
have  planUtlons  that  are  quite  valuable  that 
are  assessed  at  $25  an  acre  or  less.  Our  urban 
areas  have  unplatted  pieces  of  land  that  are 
being  treated  as  county  farm  property  which 
do  not  bear  their  true  tax  burden  in  compari- 
son with  other  adjoining  properties.  While 
we  are  required  by  law  to  assess  all  stocks, 
bonds,  cash.  Jewelry,  and  other  valtiable 
Items,  we  collectively  Ignore  this  statute  as 
not  even  being  a  part  of  the  law. 

In  spite  of  these  Inequities,  however,  I  am 
not  one  who  wants  to  raise  sums  for  educa- 
tion Just  for  the  sake  of  raising  sums.  I 
think  In  many  Instances,  esi>eclally  In  higher 
education,  we  have  built  better  campuses 
than  we  have  faculties.  We  have  better  stu- 
dent unions  that  we  have  teachers  In  our 
classrooms.  We  have  better  libraries  than 
we  have  professors  who  have  contributed 
Uistlng  works  to  those  libraries.  And  we 
have  fallen  short  In  creating  a  climate  of 
academic  freedom;  in  fact.  In  many  instances 
we  have  seen  almost  deliberate  intimidation, 
putting  some  of  our  brightest  minds  out  to 
pasture  If  they  don't  agree  with  us. 

If  we  really  want  our  people  better  edu- 
cated, what  price  will  we  pay  for  that  edu- 
cation? And  In  which  generation?  The  one 
we  live  in?  Or  the  one  our  children  will 
live  In.  or  our  grandchildren? 

County  and  city  government:  Urbaniza- 
tion is  on  the  move  in  Arkansas  Just  as  It 
Is  In  every  other  State,  but  In  Arkansas  our 
cities  are  hanastrung  for  growth  and  are  as 
poverty  st-lcken  as  Appalachla.  Little  Rock 
Is  a  prime  example:  largest  city  In  the  State; 
a  city  government  that  literally  has  to  beg 
for  enotigh  revenue  to  provide  minimum 
services:  a  city  growing  larger  by  the  year, 
a  county  responsibility  growing  smaller, 
with  turnback  funds  from  the  State  tliat 
are  smaller  to  the  city,  larger  to  the  county 
These  Inequities  In  civil  administration 
must  be  looked  at  realistically  If  we  are  to 
expand  our  economy. 

We  must  also  look  realUtlcally  at  our 
county  government  and  see  what  that  unit 
of  government  can  best  do  for  the  people 
The  coimty  unit  is  a  small  state  because  It 
performs  many  of  the  functions  of  the  State, 
affecting  elections,  roads,  penal  institutions, 
coiu-ts,  and  so  on,  all  prescribed  by  the 
constitution.  But  the  county  has  addi- 
tional functions— administrative,  libraries, 
public  health,  to  name  a  few.  It  has  been 
suggcst.od  that  we  need  to  consolidate  coun- 
ties. I  don't  know  that  that  Is  the  real 
answer,  but  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
certain  functions  among  counties  that  can 
be  consolidated. 

Under  our  present  system,  we  have  50.000 
miles  of  local  highways  In  this  State,  admin- 
istered by  75  separate  county  highway  de- 
partments, not  Including  municipal  units. 
Many  of  these  departments  do  not  have 
enough  funds  to  function  12  months  a 
year,  but  all  of  them  have  all  sorts  of  expen- 
.'  tve  equipment  they  cannot  put  to  lull  use. 
Can  we  envision  one  local  highway  mainte- 
nance region  incorporating  Union,  Ouachita. 
and  Columbia  Counties.  uUllzing  one  cen- 
tral   purchasing   agency,   utilizing   one   resl- 
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dent  engineer,  and  only  that  equipment 
which  Is  absolutely  needed  and  can  t>e  used? 

Can  we  envision  that  our  county  Judge  or 
our  county  president  or  county  major  (or 
whatever  we  call  him)  should  be  bonded 
Just  as  you  are  bonded  In  your  business? 
Today  the  county  Judge  has  taxing  power, 
disbursing  power.  Judicial  power.  Because 
of  his  Judicial  power  he  cannot  be  bonded. 
In  our  advanced  system  of  business,  no  one 
man  should  be  forced  to  handle  all  these 
functions.  Thus,  In  the  name  of  good  ad- 
ministration, the  functions  need  to  be 
separated   and   separately   administered. 

The  Judicial  function  belongs  In  the  con- 
stituted courts.  The  absurdity  of  bastardy 
proceedings  before  a  county  Judge  has  prob- 
ably reached  Its  height  of  Judicial  mockery 
In  my  own  county,  where  parentage  Is  now 
determined  by  comparison  of  ears.  And  I 
think  this  exaggerated  course  of  Judgment 
has  been  deliberately  taken  to  attempt  to 
awaken  the  the  public  that  this  Judicial 
function  is  not  properly  a  function  of  our 
county  executive.  His  is  an  administrative 
function,  not  Judicial. 

It  Is  }X)ssible  also  that  our  cities  can  pool 
resources,  that  ovir  counties  can  pool  re- 
sources on  roads,  prison  systems,  police,  li- 
braries, public  health,  fire  protection,  water 
sewage,  parks.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
mean  that  cities  and  counties  would  lose 
their  historical  territorial  Jurisdiction.  You 
have  seen  cities  within  cities,  even  counties 
within  cities  In  many  highly  urbanized  areas 
In  which  certain  public  services  are  pooled  for 
better  administration,  less  expensive  oper- 
ation. 

Agriculture  and  forestry:  It  is  estimated 
that  the  minimum  Investment  needed  to 
farm  today  Is  $125,000.  And  for  the  average 
man  to  secure  a  crop  loan,  he  must  farm  a 
basic  100  acres  of  cotton.  There  are  many 
fields  in  this  State  where  the  crop  is  raised 
and  no  human  hand  has  ever  touched  it. 
Where  is  the  small  farmer  in  oiir  economy  of 
tomorrow? 

What  we  can  do  about  land  utilization  in 
Arkansas  is  a  challenge  of  the  future.  The 
challenge  of  what  we're  going  to  do  with  the 
farming  family  versus  big  farming,  the 
types  of  crops  that  wUl  be  needed  Ln  the  fu- 
ture and  where  they  will  be  raised.  Perhaps 
we've  done  more  research  In  farming  than 
any  other  branch  of  otir  economy,  but  more 
research  is  needed  to  be  done,  because  farm- 
ing in  Arkansas  today  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
mechanical  revolution.  Many  large  but  effi- 
cient operators  rent  land  and  don't  own  a 
piece  of  it — only  equipment — jtist  as  you  and 
I  rent  space  In  an  office  building.  These 
men  are  skilled  operators,  they  know  their 
business,  and  they're  greatly  in  demand,  as 
they  would  be  in  any  other  enterprise.  A 
great  source  of  farm  wealth  rests  with  these 
professional  farm  operators.  The  State  Is 
logically  their  research  and  development 
agency. 

Also,  we  observe  that  the  groundhog  saw- 
mill is  gone,  that  the  challenge  today  Is  to 
utilize  all  of  the  log,  the  slab  lumber,  the 
trimmings,  the  sawdust,  for  mechanization 
has  moved  In.  Some  shops  are  now  operat- 
ing on  what  iised  to  be  burned  up,  but  one 
of  the  great  challenges  we  face  Is  that  we  are 
now  producing  more  timber  than  we  can 
consume.  An  even  greater  challenge  is  for 
us  to  keep  the  small  lumber  manufacturer 
from  becoming,  as  one  keen  observer  put 
it.  "a  sharecropper  of  the  very  large  manu- 
facturer and   the  labor  unions." 

In  one  county  of  our  State  there  were 
25.000  resldenU  In  1950.  It  was  then  half 
delta  and  half  hills.  Today  there  are  only 
15,000  populating  that  county  and  51  per- 
cent of  the  land  Is  now  In  pine  timber.  A 
man  comes  to  us  and  says,  "I  am  a  merchant 
and  what  is  It  that  is  happenlnp  to  me?" 

Is  It  a  problem  that  big  ownership  of  land 
is  In  the  hands  of  a  few  people?  Who  con- 
trols our  destiny? 


The  picture  changes  also  in  Union  County. 
Once  there  were  seven  cotton  gins,  now  only 
one.  It  tised  to  take  20  to  26  men  to  run  a 
sawmill,  now  it  takes  3  to  0.  We  Jtunped  In 
and  bought  up  marginal  land;  we  reforested 
it  and  we  overproduced.  At  the  World's  Pair 
in  New  York  you  will  see  a  home  made  almost 
entirely  of  plastic,  no  wood.  Do  we  get 
caught  with  wood  as  we  did  with  cotton  and 
wool  when  the  synthetic  fibers  took  over? 

Our  challenge  here  Is  research  and  devel- 
opment as  we  have  never  had  It  before.  Not 
how  to  plant  more  trees  or  grow  more  for- 
ests, but  what  to  do  with  the  wood  once  we 
have  produced  It.  •  •  •  as  finding  new  uses 
for  building  materials  and  in  areas  of  mar- 
keting where  we  are  weak. 

Capital  formation:  In  all  of  the  hearings 
before  our  Commission  we  have  not  found  a 
shortage  of  Investment  capital  at  some  price. 
The  price  varies.  There's  more  competi- 
tion today  In  Arkansas  In  first  mortgage 
lending,  for  example,  than  ever  before  In  my 
experience.  Pew  communities  have  ttu-ned 
down  the  assistance  granted  under  acts  404, 
9.  and  amendment  49.  The  first  Arkansas 
Development  Corp.,  which  was  organized  to 
help  push  business  In  risk  areas,  has  had 
such  good  business  It  has  had  little  or  no 
loss;  and  the  success  of  its  loan  portfolio 
would  be  flattering  to  most  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

But  we  have  been  accused  here  in  Arkansas 
of  helping  competitors  to  tax-free  plants,  who 
In  turn  buy  their  own  tax-exempt  bonds, 
and  that  we  have  Ignored  the  people  who 
stay  and  pmy.  the  plants,  and  businesses  who 
pay  taxes,  who  support  the  schools,  who  run 
the  communities. 

A  plea  Is  heard — "What  are  you  doing  to 
help  local  business  to  gain  more  stature?" 
This  is  a  field  that's  very  dear  to  my  heart 
because  I,  too,  organized  a  business  In  Ar- 
kansas and  I  assumed  the  risk,  alone  at  one 
time,  spread  It  to  others  later,  but  still  had 
the  responsibility  of  making  the  busi- 
ness click  and  to  run  fast  enough  to  gain 
strength  and  profits,  so  that  the  personnel 
so  desperately  needed  to  give  the  business 
full  life  could  be  adequately  compensated 
and  retained.  No  subsidy,  no  tax-free  build- 
ing, no  suppxjrt  from  the  community;  yet  the 
locus  of  that  business  Is  Arkansas,  the  head- 
quarters is  Arkansas,  the  first  thoughts  of 
that  business  is  Arkansas. 

I  will  walk  the  extra  mile  with  you  to  get 
business  and  new  industry  from  without  this 
State;  but  I  am  reminded  that  what  finally 
builds  El  Dorado  are  the  businesses  that  are 
domiciled  here,  and  not  those  who  have  their 
headquarters  beyond  our  borders. 

So  the  question  comes  up — "What  can  we 
do  to  assist  the  business  that  is  already  es- 
tablished, how  can  we  help  it  to  greater 
growth  and  profit?"  I  don't  know  the  full 
answer  to  that  question,  but  I  do  feel,  in 
fairness,  that  home-grown  Industries  are  due 
every  consideration,  equal  to  if  not  more 
than  our  brethren  from  outside  the  State 
who  want  to  move  here  and  compete  with 
us  for  the  same  markets. 

When  our  Arkansas  communities  authorize 
millions  of  tax-free  bonds  for  the  building 
of  a  new  Industry,  our  school  districts  suffer. 
Under  the  tax-free  status.  It  Is  questionable 
that  there  will  be  any  return  to  the  local 
school  system.  Those  who  have  been  Inter- 
ested In  schools  have  questioned  this  method 
of  economic  and  Indvistrlal  expansion,  be- 
cause Indirectly  It  Is  affecting  our  schools. 
This  Is  obviously  a  big  problem,  for  on  the 
one  hand  we  want  the  Industry,  and  on  the 
other  hand  we  want  to  protect  things  that 
are  dear  to  us  that  give  us  the  continuous 
ability  to  expand  economically. 

Is  there  some  way,  somehow,  that  we  could 
set  up  an  Insurance  fund  to  underwrite  the 
risky  business?  I  doubt  that  any  public 
Institution  Is  big  enough  to  underwrite  all 
failures.  In  our  capitalistic  free  enterprise 
system,  the   weak  In  business  perish.     This 


has  always  been  so.  But  If  an  industry  that 
needed  expansion  capital  were  screened  by 
some  well -staffed  superagency,  an  agency 
which  Impartially  determined  that  the  ap- 
plicant indtistry  had  a  chance  for  survival, 
then  an  Insurance  fund  could  be  set  up. 
We're  doing  the  same  thing  today  on  mort- 
gage loans  through  the  FHA.  And  were  do- 
ing the  same  thing  through  our  banks  with 
the  FDIC,  and  in  otu-  savings  and  loan  asscxrla- 
tlons.  Yes,  there  Is  a  basis  on  which  this 
could  be  determined,  and  we  hope  one  day 
to  have  It  off  the  drawing  boards  and  in  yoixr 
hands. 

State  debt:  We  have  all  been  reared  on  the 
admonition  that  debt  Is  an  evil.  We  have 
survived  In  our  personal  lives  because  of 
this.  We  have  made  our  businesses  success- 
ful because  of  this.  But  we  have  also  at- 
tempted to  apply  the  same  rule  to  elements 
of  government  and  we  have  faced  a  dilemma. 
We  have  faced  a  dilemma  because  on  the 
one  hand  we  have  a  taxing  p>ower  In  govern- 
ment and  we  also  have  a  spending  power.  In 
government  we  usually  consider  everything 
we  gain  from  taxes  and  everything  we  spend 
to  balance  each  other  and  dissolve  into  noth- 
ing, which  means  that  we  usually  do  not 
give  ourselves  credit  for  having  produced 
additional  wealth  or  new  capital  with  our 
taxing  and  spending  powers.  We  do  not  run 
our  businesses  this  way,  for  we  capitalize 
every  asset  In  prejiarlng  our  balance  sheet. 

What  price  have  we  put  on  our  public 
roads,  on  our  public  institutions,  on  the 
public  plants  that  we  have  built  In  which 
to  perform  services?  What  capitalization 
have  we  put  on  our  taxing  power?  Have  you 
ever  considered  the  value  of  the  total  wealth 
In  property  alone  that  is  owned  by  your  State 
government — In  roads,  buildings,  parks,  etc  ? 
I  Imagine  that  $2  billion  would  be  a  small 
estimate.  An  additional  asset  Is  the  taxing 
power,  the  Income  power  that  we  have  gen- 
erated, and  an  even  greater  asset  Is  the 
population  of  our  State,  2  million  strong. 
These  are  our  assets. 

What  are  our  liabilities?  On  paper,  our 
only  State  liabilities  are  about  $50  million 
of  highway  bonds.  Do  you  know  how  much 
money  we  have  In  the  bank?  On  May  22, 
Deputy  Treastirer  Robert  L.  Mack  wrote  me 
that  there  was  over  $52,612,541.16  on  deposit. 
Now,  naturally,  we  have  running  accounts 
and  we  have  obligations  that  are  coming  up 
every  day  that  need  to  be  paid,  but  we  also 
have  income,  and  about  $16  million  more  of 
that  than  was  anticipated  thus  far  in  1964. 

Another  interesting  Item  In  Mr.  Mack's 
letter  Indicates  that  if  we  had  gotten  a  rea- 
sonable return  on  the  State's  dormant  bank 
accounts  during  the  past  10  years,  assuming 
the  same  level  of  deposit,  we  would  have  an 
additional  $5  to  $8  million  In  our  State 
treasury  today.  Our  challenge  as  busi- 
nessmen is  to  face  up  to  our  needs  and  to 
look  at  our  assets  and  liabilities  realistically. 

If  we  were  completely  debt  free,  would  we 
be  any  better  off?  We  might  be  worse  off, 
because  we  would  not  be  hungry  any  more. 
So  your  challenge  may  be  to  reach  out  for 
more  public  debt  and  with  this  debt  to  cre- 
ate capital  Improvements  which  generate 
wealth  and  Jobs.  This  is  our  challenge  to 
advance  Arkansas  a  whole  generation,  for 
by  reaching  out  we  would  accelerate  tax  In- 
come, thereby  repaying  principal  and  inter- 
est •  •  •  thereafter,  the  ttirnover  would 
multiply.  The  Federal  Government  used 
this  same  technique  in  the  tax  cut  this  year. 

If  we  can  overcome  waste,  each  dollar 
saved  means  $1  less  of  State  debt.  But  It  is 
also  obvious  that  we  cannot  do  the  full  Job 
in  research  and  development,  and  at  the 
same  time  create  new  Jobs  solely  through 
Increments  In  present  State  revenues. 
Therefore,  we  must  reach  out  for  additional 
capital  which  means  additional  public  debt. 

The  question  is,  what  do  you  want?  What 
Is  your  objective?  What  should  t)e  our  State 
objective?     How  can  we  define  It? 
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Our  challenge  today  Is  xaj  d'-ttne  our  goal, 
for  If  w«  can  define  a  burning,  longed-for 
goal,  the  meana  to  attain  that  goal  wlU  b« 
found.  And,  once  defined,  then  a  time 
schedule  to  reach  It  must  be  established. 

Are  we  lMiag:lmatlve  enough  to  think  ahead 
a  decade,  a  geaeraUon?  If  we  are.  Arkansas* 
future  can  be  much  brighter  If  we  are  not. 
we  must  content  ourselves  to  fall  behind  in 
the  economic  expansion  race 

The  final  ofuestlon  Is.  Do  we  really  have  the 
luxviry  of  a  choice? 


Peter  Steenkasen  Speaks  Out 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  8.  1964 
Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  take  leave  to 
Include  a  letter  to  me  from  the  Honor- 
able Peter  Steenhusen.  a  former  member 
of  the  Iowa  House  of  Representatives, 
and  a  Democrat  who  puts  country  before 
party,  and  who  shoots  straight  from  tlie 
shoulder,  that  thousands  may  read  and 
ponder. 
The  full  text  of  his  letter  follows: 

Irwin,  Iowa, 
September  3,  1964. 
Hon   Ben  P.  Jensen, 
Washingtvn,  DC. 

Dea*  Ben:  I  thank  you  for  the  two  books 
containing  hearings  conducted  by  the  House 
Post  Ofllce  and  ClvU  Service  Committee.  I 
also  asked  you  In  my  first  letter  to  give  me 
the  name  an*  address  of  the  man  who  U  in 
charge  of  the  comjBlttee  In  case  I  want  to 
continue  my  correepondence  on  subsldlzilng 
these  magazines.  You  failed  to  do  this; 
please  give  me  the  Information  at  your  earli- 
est convenience.     Thanks. 

I  also  want  the  names  and  addresses  of 
those  to  whom  I  should  write,  In  regards  to 
the  labor  unions,  who  certainly  have  gotten 
clear  out  ot  band,  and  have  the  people  of  the 
United  States  feeling  that  the  unions  are 
running  our  Gov«mment.  and  will  wreck 
our  economy  If  something  Isnt  done  at  once 
to  put  them  In  their  place.  I  have  been  a 
hardware  dealer  all  my  life,  and  during  the 
past  10  or  15  years,  there  has  been  a  prtce 
rise  on  practically  everything  I  sell,  usually 
once  a  year  and  on  some  items  a  price  rise 
has  happer  ed  twice  a  yeoJ  There  Is  no 
legitimate  reason  for  this  unfiUr  practice  at 
all.  and  It  U  all  because  of  the  unions.  The 
unions  always  use  the  old  alibi,  cost  of  living 
has  gone  up.  so  we  need  to  strike  and  get 
more  money  for  our  workers  The  people  are 
not  so  dumb  and  would  not  believe  such  a 
thing  The  reason  and  only  reason  If  the  cost 
of  living  had  gone  up  would  be  because  the 
unions  have  struck  for  higher  wages  and  lees 
hours.  I  am  Kolt^S  to  give  yuu  one  example 
of  the  experience  I  have  dally  and  have  had 
for  the  past  10  years  and  It  Is  very  discourag- 
ing .tnd  makes  one  feel  he  wants  to  get  out 
of  business. 

Example — Cu.stomer  came  In  and  wanted 
a  pair  of  12-inch  hinges,  the  cjiet  to  customer 
L-.  $4  a  pair.  Customer  about  hits  the  celling, 
does  a  lot  of  cussing  and  snorting,  of  which 
I  hear  nearly  every  day.  bocause  the  prices 
are  too  high.  All  I  can  say  to  customer  is 
that  I  agree  with  him  and  also  tell  him  that 
as  long  as  the  big  labor  unions  are  in  the 
drivers  seat,  prices  rise  on  everything  the 
farmer  needs  to  buy  and  will  continue  to  go 


up.  Now  the  12- Inch  hinge  happens  to  be 
a  slow  turnover  Item,  bo  I  toll  my  customer 
that  I  have  had  the««  larger  hinges  in  stock 
for  probably  2  years  or  pcMlbly  3.  and  he 
U  getting  them  for  at  least  $1  less  than  what 
today's  price  shoiUd  be.  well  he  finally  takes 
the  hinges.  So  I  reorder  the  hinges  for  stock, 
and  the  hinges  hadn't  gone  up  tl  per  pair, 
but  $1.50  a  pair,  or  an  advance  or  10  to  15 
percent  a  year. 

Another  thing,  big  business  U  getting  big- 
ger, and  the  small  getting  smaller  and  finally 
extinct.  This  Is  bad  for  our  country,  and 
why  isn't  something  being  done  about  It? 

Why  does  General  Motors  need  to  make 
the  outrageous  profits,  why  dont  the  Gov- 
ernment make  them  pay  wvore  taxes  and 
they  would  be  satisned  with  less  profits  and 
sell  their  cars  for  a  lot  less  and  In  turn 
would  help  the  people. 

The  G  M  surely  are  smart  enough  to 
realize  that  when  they  make  these  enormous 
profits,  that  this  is  the  thing  that  causes  the 
labor  unions  to  continue  tketr  demands  for 
higher  wages,  as  they  want  some  more  of 
this  easy  money  the  General  Motors  are 
squeezing  out  of  the  general  public.  All  big 
businesses  are  as  guilty  of  this  as  General 
Motors.  To  me  It  looks  like  the  United 
States  is  full  of  Communist  Inspired  people 
who  are  working  tooth  and  toe  nail  to  soften 
us  up  to  the  extent  where  Communists  can 
take  over  easily 
Y'lurs  truly, 

PetWI  Steenhusen. 


10- year  period  for  the  acquisition  and  pro- 
tection of  lands  that  are  needed  for  the  an- 
ticipated great  expansion  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. 

In  addition,  the  President  noted,  the  88th 
Congress  has  approved  the  Ozark  Rivers  Na- 
tional Riverway  bill,  the  Fire  Island  National 
Seashore  bill,  and  the  Canyon  Lands  Na- 
tional Park  bill.  This  Is  an  impressive  record. 
If  every  Congress  would  do  as  well,  the  coun- 
try would  have  less  cause  for  concern  about 
its  national  heritage. 

Conservation  will  Inevitably  become  more 
cssciillal  with  each  passing  decade  During 
the  last  two  centuries  nearly  all  of  our  energy 
has  gone  Into  the  explolUtlon  of  a  rich  con- 
tinent, with  relatively  little  thought  of  the 
future.  Now  some  precious  resources  have 
been  exhausted  and  others  gravely  depleted. 
Some  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  land  has 
been  defaced  or  destroyed.  With  our  popu- 
lation now  building  up  toward  the  200-mll- 
lion  mark  and  with  prospect*  of  doubling  by 
the  turn  of  the  century,  conservation  of  what 
Is  left  becomes  a  first  Imperative. 

The  continent  itself  cannot  be  expanded, 
but  no  end  la  in  sight  to  the  expanding  de- 
mands upon  It.  Men  cannot  continue  to 
poison  and  despoil  their  environment  with- 
out repeating  disaster  At  some  period  soon 
the  efforts  that  go  into  conservatUa  should 
match  those  that  are  devoted  to  exploitation. 
The  record  of  the  present  Congress  should 
become  not  Just  another  spurt  of  conscience 
but  rather  the  beginning  of  a  consistent  and 
permanent  policy  of  national  stewardship. 


ConservatioB  Congreis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF    • 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or  new  MEXICO 
IN  THK  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  8.  1964 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  88th  Congress  adjourns,  it  will  have 
established  an  amazing  record  of  ac- 
complishment in  many  fields;  but  we 
can  take  special  pride  in  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  this  Congress  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  consei-vation  of  natural  re- 
sources. Several  new  national  parks 
have  been  established,  the  land  and 
water  conser\'atlon  fund  has  been  es- 
tablished, and  a  wilderness  preservation 
system  has  been  established.  This  record 
of  accomplLshment  was  noted  by  the 
Washington  Post  in  an  editorial  of  Sep- 
tember 4,  1964,  which  stated: 

The  present  sefislon  has  earned  the  title 
of    "Conservation  Congress." 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Conservation  Congress 

President  Johnson's  compliments  to  Con- 
gress as  he  signed  the  wilderness  and  land 
and  water  conservation  bills  yesterday  were 
well  merited.  The  present  session  has  earned 
the  title  of  Conservation  Congress."  Both 
of  the  bills  that  the  President  signed  yes- 
terday mark  Important  milestones  In  the 
struggle  to  save  what  Is  best  In  our  natural 
environment.  The  wilderness  bill  will  afford 
additional  protection  to  9  2  million  acres  of 
unspoiled  wilds  and  open  the  door  to  ex- 
tension of  this  system  The  other  bill  Is 
designed   to   create   a   $2   billion  fund   over  a 


Lyndon  Johnson  on  Rights,  Law  and 
Order,  and  Beer  Bottles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxTNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  September  8,  1964 

Mr.  MICHEX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  an  article 
from  the  Februar>'  11,  1959,  Issue  of  the 
Wa.shington  Post,  by  Aubrey  Graves, 
where  it*  describes  the  methods  Lyndon 
Johnson  would  use,  as  the  headline  Indi- 
cates, to  defend  certain  "rights."  Per- 
haps during  the  course  of  the  campaign. 
President  Johnson  will  give  the  Nation  a 
lecture  on  law  and  order  and  the  use 
of  beer  bottles  in  the  manly  art  of  self- 
defense. 

The  article  follows: 

DETt.VD  Kl  FXTRIC  RIGHTS.  JOH.N.SUN  URCrS 

Farmers 

(By  Aubrey  Graves  1 
Pledging  full  support  to  their  cause.  Sen- 
ator Lyndon  Johnson.  Democrat,  of  Texas, 
urged  members  of  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association  yesterday  to 
•fight  with  beer  bottles."  if  necessary,  to 
keep  advanUges  they   now   enjoy   under  the 

law. 

These  advantages  include  the  right  to  bor- 
row Federal  money  on  long-term  loans  at 
2 -percent  Interest— less  than  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  pay  for  money  It  borrows. 

An  administration  spokesman  on  Monday 
told  7.000  NRECA  delegates  In  convention  at 
the  armory  here  that,  after  24  years  of  Gov- 
ernment aid,  and  with  95  percent  of  the 
Nations  farms  electrified,  the  rural  power 
movement  should  now  sUnd  on  Its  own  feet, 

The  President,  scheduled  to  explain  his 
views  m  person  at  the  convention  today. 
wants  Congress  to  boost  the  Interest  rate  W 


more  than  4  percent.  He  also  believes  the 
cooperatives  should  gp  to  private  sources  for 
some  of  their  money. 

"This  U  a  battle  for  your  very  existence," 
Johnson  said  yesterday.  He  predicted,  how- 
ever, that  Contxess  would  defeat  the  admin- 
istration  proposals. 

"We  are  not  going  to  ralFe  the  Interest 
rate."  Johnson  declared.  "We  are  not  going 
to  require  y»u  to  go  to  Wall  Street  for  your 
money,  and  we  are  going  to  pass  a  bill  by 
Senator  Hi7be«t  H.  Hi'mpiirey  of  Minnesota, 
that  will  give  back  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
the    authority   to   pass    on    loans  " 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  now  has  veto 
power  over  loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  some  of  those 
"advantages"  Lyndon  Johnson  talked 
about?  Under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude excerpts  from  recent  speeches  of 
Norman  Cla[H>,  Administrator  of  the 
REA,  which  clarify  the  meaning  of  John- 
son's remarks. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

Remarks  or  Nokman  M  Clapt.  Administra- 
tor, REA,  at  thx  14th  Annual  REIA  Gen- 
erating CBKrzxKMCE,  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
Mat  20,   1963 

In  organizing  their  own  rural  service  r\u"al 
people  recofnlzed  that  they  were  facing 
tough  problems  and  they  found  m  the  REA 
program  special  equalizers  to  offset  these 
higher  costs. 

One  of  these  equalizers  Is  the  authoriza- 
tion in  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  under 
which  REA  can  make  loans  for  generation 
and  transmission  purposes.  This  authoriza- 
tion has  proven  Ite  valuo  from  Its  earliest 
applications,  both  as  a  bargaining  toed  In 
negotiating  realistic  power  rates  from  the 
commercial  companies,  and  where  necessary, 
to  actually  finance  new  generation  and 
transmission  facilities. 

When  we  talk  at  2-percent  loans,  let  us 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  another  of  these 
equalizers  has  been  supplied  by  the  rural 
people  themselves  In  the  non-profit  opera- 
tion of  the  cooperative  systems  they  have 
built.  By  organising  Into  ccx>peratlve8  they 
have  voluntarily  waived  the  normal  claim  to 
a  return  from  their  investment,  except  In 
t^'rma  of  lower  cost  service.  The  capital  they 
contribute  to  the  growing  financial  equity 
In  their  systems  does  not  draw  Interest  at 
6  percent,  nor  even  at  2  percent;  It  pays  zero 
percent. 


Remarks  or  Norman  M    Clapp,  Administra- 
tor.     RfEAL     ELKCTRIFICATION      Ai)MIN1STRj\- 

TioN,    AT    Gaoum)    Breaking    Ceremonieb, 

Basin  Electric  Power  Cooperativi,  Stak- 

TON.  N.  Dak.,  Jttnx  22.   1963 

Under  such  conditions,  rural  electric  co- 
operatives have  to  tise  such  available  "equal- 
izers" as  long-term,  2-percent  REA  loans  If 
they  are  to  provide  any  possible  approach  to 
parity  of  electric  service  In  rural  arees. 

Two-percent  loans  are  not  the  only  "equal- 
izers" necessary  for  rural  electrification.  One 
of  the  greatest  equalizers  arises  from  the 
willingness  of  co-op  members  to  participate 
In  enterprises  which  operate  on  a  nonprofit 
b.tsis.  By  forming  themselves  into  coopera- 
tives, member-owners  have  waived  all  rights 
to  the  normal  claims  to  profits  of  ordinary 
electric  corporations. 

Another  equalizer  Is  found  In  the  tech- 
mciU  assistance  provided  by  REA.  Perhaps 
the  most  dramatic  result  from  this  assistance 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  standardiza- 
tion of  design  and  construction,  pioneered 
by  REA.  In  the  electric  Industry. 

rhe  final  major  equalizer  designed  to  help 
overcome  the  high  cost  of  rural  electric  sei-v- 
Ice  Is  the  REA-flnanced  generating  and  trans- 
mission program. 


Statement  or  Norscan  M.  Cuktr,  AsMuns- 

THATOR,  RUKAL  ELECTRXflCATION  AVBCrNISTRA- 

■noN,  Betoix  the  Dairtuind  Pow^  Coopxb- 

ATivx   Annual   Meeting,   La   Caosax,    Wis.. 

JuNx3,19M 

To  help  overcome  these  handicaps,  a  num- 
ber of  equalizers  were  written  Into  the  BEA 
program.  Including  long-term,  low-cost 
loans;  encouragement  of  nonpirofit  modes  of 
operation;  and  technical  assistance  from 
REA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  can  also  add  the  spe- 
cial postal  rates  for  statewide  NRECA 
associations.  I  might  mention  a  num- 
ber of  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  introduced 
bills  as  "equalizers"  to  offset  some  of 
these  "advantages";  so,  I  suppyose,  after 
reviewing  the  words  of  Lyndon  Johnson, 
we  can  expect  some  NRECA  member  to 
come  raging  into  our  offices  with  a  broken 
beer  bottle  to    'defend"  himself. 


Creed  Black  Resignation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CAirroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'^S 

Friday,  September  4.  1964 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  in- 
teresting and  objective  report  by  Ben  H. 
Bagdikian  In  the  summer  1964  issue  of 
the  Columbia  Journalism  Review  details 
the  experiences  which  led  Creed  Black  to 
resign  as  vice  president  and  executive 
editor  of  the  Morning  News  and  the 
Evening  Journal  in  Wilmington,  Del. 
The  report  Is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  problems  faced  by  many  highly  prin- 
cipled working  newsmen. 

Following  is  the  article : 

Case  Histort:   Wu-mincton's  "Independent" 
Newspapers 

(By  Beh  H.  Bagdikian) 

The  Wilmington,  DeU  newspaper,  the 
Morning  News  and  the  Elvenlng  Journal,  are, 
according  to  a  standlBg  editorial  masthead, 
"Independent"  newspapers.  A  formal  reso- 
lution Issued  by  their  owners  on  AprU  13, 
1936.  and  presumably  stUl  In  force,  Instructs 
the  editors  that  the  policy  of  the  paper  Is, 
among  other  things,  to  "avoid  blind  par- 
tisanship •  •  •  never  to  misrepresent  the 
facts  either  in  their  news  mr  editorial  col- 
umns: never  to  resort  to  suppression  except 
for  the  public  good  •  •  •  always  to  give 
all  sides  a  fair  hearing  on  all  public  ques- 
tions." 

In  this  the  two  papers  are  no  different  from 
hundreds  of  others  across  the  United  States 
that  also  call  themselves  "Independent"  and 
solemnly  declare  that  their  owners  Insist  on 
editorial  freedom  and  want  no  fiddling  with 
the  news.  As  In  Wilmington,  their  owners 
don't  really  mean  It,  or  else  the  words  mean 
one  thing  to  editors  and  scHnethlng  else  to 
owners. 

Creed  Black  Is  an  Intense  Kentucklan,  39 
years  old,  with  reportorial  and  editorial  expe- 
rence  on  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  Chicago  Sun, 
the  Chicago  Herald-American,  the  NashvUle 
Tennessean.  and  the  Savannah  News-Press. 
He  seldom  turns  his  back  on  a  controTersy 
("I  don't  mind  a  fight")  and  untU  June  1  of 
this  year  was  rice  president  and  executlv* 
editor  of  the  two  Wilmington  papers. 

Black's  departure  from  Wilmington  is  not 


unusual  In  the  tribulations  of  the  trade — It 
was  an  enactment  of  a  ritual  that  goes  on 
through  American  newspaperdom  with  all 
the  unhappy  regularity  of  Aztec  sacrifices; 
and  If  some  way  Is  not  found  to  end  this 
combat  the  free-enterprise  press  could  go  the 
way  of  the  Aztecs.  For  what  Creed  Black 
did  overtly  goes  on  silently  and  secretly  In 
editorial  offices  and  board  rooms  all  over  the 
country,  in  election  years  more  than  ever. 

The  owner  of  the  two  Wllnungton  papers  is 
the  Du  Pont  Co.,  which  Is  to  Delaware  what 
God  is  to  Heaven.  More  precisely,  the  owner 
is  the  Christiana  Securities  Co..  a  holding 
company  that  is  to  Du  Pont  mhat  the  chtirch 
Is  to  God.  Christiana  was  formed  In  pre- 
World  War  I  days  to  buy  out  a  faction  of  Du 
Fonts  during  one  of  the  bitter  family  feuds. 
It  now  owns  27  percent  of  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
and  all  the  stock  of  the  News-Journal  Co., 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  paper  of  13.600 
circulation  in  Dover,  publishes  the  only 
dailies  in  Delaware. 

The  Du  Pont  Co.  is  run  by  an  executive 
committee  of  nine  men.  called  the  ExComm. 
The  Du  Pont  family  interest  in  the  company 
and  other  concerns  is  exercised  through 
Christiana,  whose  ruling  group  has  some 
seats  In  ExComm.  There  Is  a  single  room  on 
the  ninth  floor  of  the  Du  Pont  Building  In 
Wilmington  where  the  secretary  of  Christiana 
can  cast  one  ballot  to  constitute  a  "stock- 
holders'  meeting"  of   the  News-Journal   Co. 

The  News- Journal  Co.  has  a  board  of  di- 
rectors of  10  men.  Four  of  them  are  work- 
ing executives  of  the  paper.  Including,  until 
recently.  Creed  Black.  They  also  Include  the 
papers'  president  and  editor,  Charles  L.  Reese, 
Jr.,  son  of  the  Du  Pont  chemist  who  led  the 
company's  research  to  International  stature 
In  World  War  I.  There  are  two  "outside 
men."  that  Is,  non-Du  Pont.  They  are  Ralph 
K.  Gottshall,  president  of  Atlas  Chemicals, 
once  a  Du  Pont  firm,  spun  off  after  antitrust 
action  but  still  in  friendly  synblosls  with 
Its  parent.  The  other  Is  J.  J.  B.  Pulenwider, 
vice  president  of  Hercules  Powder,  another 
former  Du  Pont  firm  separated  by  antitrust 
order,  with  300,000  of  its  shares  now  owned 
by  Christiana.  A  seventh  member  of  the 
bosu-d  is  Robert  H.  Richards,  Jr.,  counsel  for 
the  paper,  a  director  of  the  Du  Po»t  bank, 
the  Wilmington  Trust.  untU  recently  Repub- 
lican national  committeeman  from  Delaware, 
and  son  of  the  legal  genius  who  created  Del- 
aware's friendly  corporation  laws  and  giUded 
the  formation  of  Christiana. 

The  three  ownership  directors  are  Henry 
SiUiman,  son-in-law  of  Ir6n*e  du  Post;  Rob- 
ert R.  M.  Carpenter,  Jr..  known  as  Bobby, 
nephew  of  the  president  of  Christiana,  him- 
self on  the  board  of  Christiana  and  owner 
of  the  Philadelphia  Phillies  bciseball  team; 
and  Henry  B.  du  Pont,  president  and  patri- 
arch of  Christiana  and  until  recently  rice 
president  of  ExComm.  H.  B.  du  Pont  Is  the 
ruling  man  in  the  ownership,  with  Carpen- 
ter increasingly  influential. 

The  Du  Ponts  and  the  press  have  had  a 
long  Joint  history.  The  family  first  appeared 
In  the  Delaware  press  on  January  1,  1806, 
when  one  of  the  papers  In  town  ( Wilmington 
then  had  a  population  of  3,500  and  two  news- 
papers; It  now  has  a  population  of  100,000 
and  two  newspapers)  carried  a  grocery  store 
ad  for  smoked  herring.  Old  Peach  Brandy, 
and  "Dupont  &  Co.'s  gunpowder."  Since  that 
time  their  printed  presence  has  been  more 
dramatic.  Like  any  normal  family,  they  have 
no  love  for  adverse  publicity,  but  their  wealth 
and  power  have  given  them  more  than  their 
share  of  it.  It  Is  a  huge  family,  with  about 
1,600  contemporary  members,  260  of  them 
Important  in  the  empire  and  a  handful  of 
them  potent  leaders.  It  Is  a  large  but  close- 
knit  group. 

For  the  last  75  years  the  news  has  often 
been  intolerable  for  the  Du  Fonts,  since  their 
prominence   made   their   most   embarrassing 
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private  moments  terribly  public.  Theee 
moments  were  plentiful,  with  family  loan- 
dals  and  flghta,  Bulcldeo.  bordello  ahootlngB. 
spectacular  Intrafamlly  marrlagea  and  di- 
vorces ("He  Married  a  Barmaid,"  a  Chicago 
Dally  News  headline  said  of  a  Ehi  Pont  on 
November  12,  1889)  and  senatorial  Investiga- 
tions of  the  "munitions  lobby"  in  the  1930"s. 
All  of  this  gave  the  family  good  reason  to 
fear  the  press. 

Alfred  I.  du  Pont  saved  the  company  for 
the  family,  and  helped  plunge  It  Into  the 
newspaper  business.  After  most  of  the  clan 
had  voted  to  sell  out  to  their  closest  com- 
petitor. Alfred  formed  a  troika  of  leadership 
In  1902  with  his  cousins.  T.  Coleman  du 
Pont  and  Pierre  S.  du  Pont  (with  the  help 
of  Pierre's  Ingenious  assistant,  John  Jacob 
Raskob).  The  three  cousins  took  over  the 
$24  million  enterprise  with  a  total  cash 
outlay   of   $2,100 — the    Incorporation    fees. 

The  newspaper  appendix  to  the  Du  Pont 
anatomy  was  acquired  after  the  family  de- 
clared war  on  Alfred,  not  so  much  because 
of  his  spectacular  divorce  and  remarriage  to 
his  divorced  cousin  but  because  when  he 
did  thU  he  inserted  s  flamboyant  an- 
nouncement of  It  In  the  Wilmington  Morn- 
ing News.  When  he  got  back  from  his 
honeymoon,  Coleman  told  him,  "Al,  now 
you've  done  It."  and  said  he  should  get  out 
of  the  company.  Alfred  refused  and  the 
fight  was  on,  Alfred  on  one  side  with  about 
one-fifth  of  the  clan,  and  Coleman  and 
Pierre  on  the  other,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
family.  The  feud  Involved  politics;  Cole- 
man had  ambitions  to  be  a  Senator  or  even 
President.  Alfred  started  a  new  bank  and 
deliberately  made  his  building  2  stories 
higher  than  the  12-8tory  Du  Pont  Building 
1  block  away. 

Henry  A.  du  Pont,  on  Coleman's  side, 
bought  the  Wilmington  Evening  Journal. 
In  response,  Alfred  bought  the  Wilmington 
Morning  News  and  six  downstate  papers  and 
there  followed  a  Journalistic  flreflght  that 
shredded  State  politics,  the  company,  and 
the  family.  When  Coleman's  political  drive 
collapsed,  Alfred  ran  a  headline  In  his  paper: 
BANG  I  T.  c.  on  font's  boom  blows  TJP! 
The  explosive  figure  of  speech  was  con- 
sidered unforglveable  bad  taste  In  a  family 
that  lived  (and  sometimes  died)  by  gun- 
f)owder. 

When  Alfred  got  his  second  divorce  In 
1906,  nothing  appeared  In  any  Wilmington 
paper,  but  there  was  a  full  account  In  the 
Philadelphia  papers,  an  enduring  pattern 
that  continues  to  this  day  on  sensitive  Du 
Pont  family  or  Du  Pont  Co.  news. 

World  War  I  made  the  company  what  It  Is 
today,  but  the  postwar  depression  caught 
Alfred  personally  $10  million  In  debt.  He 
sold  out  his  share  of  the  company  and  the 
News  to  his  family  enemy,  Pierre.  The 
same  faction  of  the  family  then  took  con- 
trol of  the  company  and  of  every  dally 
{jnper  In  the  State. 

Over  the  years  the  family  shaped  Itself  by 
shrewd  decision  and  careful  selection  of  In- 
laws to  govern  the  company  In  a  more  orderly 
fashion,  ruthlessly  weeding  out  Incompetent 
members  from  company  leadership  In  the 
most  discriminating  nepotism  In  the  coun- 
try. The  Wilmington  newspapers  were  only 
afterthoughts  In  this  process  and  they  set- 
tled down  to  conventionality  and  drab  dig- 
nity. 

In  I960.  ■  the  executive  editor.  Pendall 
Yerxa,  left  to  return  to  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  a  management  consultant  firm 
combed  the  country  for  an  acceptable  pro- 
fessional to  take  his  place.  They  came  across 
Black,  who  was  ready  to  leave  Savannah. 
The  Morning  News  and  Journal-Every  Eve- 
ning (as  It  was  then  called)  were  not  very 
different  from  most  papers:  the  owners  In- 
sisted that  within  broad  principles  agreed 
upon  beforehand,  the  editors  were  free  to 
put  out  the  best  product  they  could. 


Two  other  procolxiant  American  news- 
paper Wilton  took  a  look  and  decided  not  to 
*m^m,  a  chance.  One  of  them  asked  what 
would  happen  If  he  decided  to  endorse  a 
Democrat.  When  he  waa  told  that  this  would 
be  a  decision  for  the  board  at  directors  he 
■aid  good -by  and  went  to  the  nearest  hotel 
and  "got  stiff."  On  the  other  hand,  prevloxis 
editors  had  not  found  the  Job  Intolerable 
and  Reese,  the  president  and  editor,  la  a 
respected  man  In  the  trade.  Black  took  the 
Job. 

The  technical  history  thereafter  was  com- 
forting. Their  names  were  simplified  to 
News  and  Journal.  The  typography  was  re- 
formed; one  paper  had  looked  like  the  pre- 
war Herald  Tribune  and  the  other  like  the 
postwar  Baltimore  Sun.  Some  of  the  old 
content  (sandwlches/on  menu  and  masonic 
club/aid  to  speak)  disappeared  to  make 
room  for  harder  news  from  new  bureaus. 
An  Inbred  staff  was  leavened  with  younger 
talent  selected  from  other  papers  and  from 
universities.  In  4  years  the  combined 
morning  and  evening  circulation  went  from 
106.000  to  125,000.  The  1963  revenue  and 
profit  were  up  25  percent  to  the  highest  level 
In  the  papers'  history.  What  was  more  sig- 
nificant, the  old  picture  of  the  Wilmington 
papers  as  Du  Pont  Co.  house  organs  began 
to  fade.  Youngster  editors  even  asked  If  the 
Du   Ponts   still   owned   the   paper. 

Despite  professional  appearances,  Inside 
troubles  had  begun  In  1961.  The  starting 
point  was  "Operation  Abolition,"  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  film  that 
was  used  as  a  set  propaganda  piece  for  right- 
wing  causes.  The  Delaware  State  police  were 
showing  the  film  under  official  auspices  to 
school  children,  churches,  and  civic  clubs. 
The  paper  editorialized  against  the  official 
showings  as  dangerous  precedent  for  polit- 
ical IndoctrlnaUon  by  the  police,  using  a 
factually  dubious  piece  of  work. 

This  stand  brought  severe  pressures  from 
the  owners.  An  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  staff  member  and  the  narrator  of 
the  film.  Pviiton  Lewis  m.  was  a  guest  at  the 
home  of  H.  B.  du  Pont,  where  the  papers 
were  severely  criticized  by  a  group  made  up 
largely  of  right-wing  Delawareans.  The  film 
later  was  shown  at  a  program  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  H.  B.  du  Pont  and  Carpenter. 

H.  B.  du  Pont  ordered  the  papers  not  to 
comment  editorially  on  the  fllm.  Instead,  for 
2  months  the  news  columns  carried  attacks 
against  the  paper  by  the  State  police  chief. 
The  letters  columns  carried  attacks  on  the 
papers  and  on  the  patriotism  of  the  staff. 
The  editors  themselves  were  ordered  to  re- 
main silent.  The  owners"  old  resolutions — 
never  to  resort  to  suppression  and  always  to 
give  all  sides  a  fair  hearing — were  Invoked, 
In  vain. 

At  about  this  time  the  papers  provoked 
the  disapproval  of  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware,  an  Institution  close  to 
the  Du  Pants,  who  served  on  Its  board  of 
trustees.  The  dispute  seemed  to  be  over  the 
reporting  of  campus  controversies,  which  the 
university  regarded  as  bias  on  the  part  of  the 
dallies.  H.  B.  du  Pont  ordered  the  papers  to 
suppress  a  number  of  Items  Involving  the 
university. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Bobby  Carpenter, 
nehpew  of  H.  B.  du  Pont,  was  placed  on  the 
board  of  the  papers.  It  was  plain  that  the 
papers  were  being  enlisted  In  a  passionate 
political  crusade.  From  this  time  on  there 
was  growing  acrimony  between  the  editors 
and  the  owners. 

In  1962.  the  editors  proposed  that  they 
Interview  major  candidates  for  State  office 
from  both  parties  to  help  them  editorialize 
during  the  campaign.  This  was  approved. 
But  when  the  editors  decided  to  back  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  as  "the 
lesser  of  two  evils,"  there  was  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  Christiana  Securities. 
Christiana  Is  probably  the  richest  Investment 
truBt  In  the  world,  with  asseta  of  more  than 


$3  billion,  but  that  day  tta  attention  waa 
directed  to  the  coemlc  subject  at  an  editorial 
that  compared  the  demerits  of  two  candi- 
dates for  Congress  and  came  up  with  a  be- 
grudging net  In  favor  of  the  Democrat. 
Christiana  had  the  editorial  rewritten  out- 
side the  newspaper  office.  It  finally  ap- 
peared, watered  down  from  the  original. 
The  pwipers  did  endorse  one  Democrat 
openly — the  candidate  for  State  auditor. 

Other  claahea  came  quickly.  When  Shell 
Oil  wanted  to  build  a  refinery  In  Delaware, 
the  owners  ordered  the  ptapers  to  stop  com- 
ment on  the  Issue.  When  Congp-ess  was  con- 
sidering legislation  for  relief  of  the  Du  Ponts 
In  selling  their  General  Motors  stock  under 
Court  order,  the  papers  were  told  not  to 
criticize  Senator  Bvao.  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee.  During  the  same 
period,  the  Ehi  Pont  Co.  public  relations 
department  asked  the  paper  not  to  run  on 
page  one  a  statement  on  the  matter  by 
Harris  McDowxll,  Democratic  Member  of 
Congress  from  Delaware,  for  fear  It  would 
anger  a  friendly  Senator. 

H.  B.  du  Pont  also  told  the  paper  to  put 
the  damper  on  stories  of  public  charges  of 
mismanagement  at  the  Wilmington  Airport, 
whose  chief  activity  Is  handling  the  business 
of  a  private  aviation  corporation  In  which 
H   B.  du  Pont  has  an  interest. 

Some  Idea  of  the  clash  between  owner 
Ideologies  and  professional  practices  can  be 
seen  In  the  complaints  of  boa'd  members. 
The  significance  of  these  conflicts  Is  not  so 
much  In  the  views  of  the  owners  (who,  of 
course,  have  views,  as  do  all  Interested  citi- 
zens) as  it  Is  a  revelation  of  what  happens 
when  an  owner  falls  to  understand  the  role 
of  the  monopoly  newspaper  and  the  disci- 
pline of  news. 

Henry  Sllllman  and  Robert  Richards,  both 
members  of  the  pap>er'8  board,  formally  re- 
quested through  Richards  that  the  paper 
give  a  prominent  play  to  a  family  wedding, 
"I  do  not  know  If  this  Is  In  accordance  with 
your  policy  or  would  require  a  deviation  from 
your  rules.  If  the  latter  Is  true,  there  should 
be  exceptions  to  every  rule." 

At  a  time  when  Richards  was  on  the 
paper's  board  and  also  Republican  national 
comltteemap  from  Delaware,  Richards 
complained  bitterly  to  the  editors  that  the 
paper's  reporter  had  written  a  conventional 
news  account  of  a  Democratic  rally  when  he 
should  have  turned  It  Into  a  pro- Republican 
essay.  Richards  even  wrote  hU  own  antl- 
Democrabc  story  as  an  example  of  how  the 
paper  should  have  carried  It.  though  pre- 
sumably Richards  was  not  at  the  rally  him- 
self. "This  was  a  matter  which.  If  properly 
handled,  could.  In  my  opinion,  have  been 
very  useful  to  the  Republican  Party  and 
their  success  at  the  polls  In  November. "  he 
wrote. 

When  Wilmington  began  having  racial 
troubles.  H.  B.  du  Pont  told  his  editors.  "A 
continual  overplaying  of  Integration  In  our 
papers  certainly  plays  right  Into  the  hands 
of  the  radical  element  of  our  population  •  •  • 
many  of  the  writers  on  your  staff  seem  to 
have  a  degree  of  dedication  to  certain  causes 
which  would  make  them  appear  to  be  quite 
far  to  the  left." 

Moet  revealing  Is  the  collection  of  com- 
plaints issued  by  Carpenter  to  the  executive 
editor: 

On  an  editorial  praising  President  Ken- 
nedy's Supreme  Court  appointments:  "Why 
should  we  devote  space  to  one  who  Is  an 
enemy  of  private  enterprise  and  the  capi- 
talistic system?" 

When  editors  asked  him  If  his  complaints 
about  their  comments  on  a  bill  by  Repre- 
sentative McDowKLL  meant  the  paper  should 
oppose  everything  McDowell  was  for.  the 
answer  was,  "I  would  say,  'Yes.'  " 

When  an  editorial  criticized  some  Republi- 
can choices  of  candidates:  "Are  we  endors- 
ing the  Democratic  Party  by  criticizing  the 
Republican   Conventions?    •    •    •    Could   we 


not  become  a  house  organ  for  the  conserva- 
tive cauee?" 

When  ke  objected  to  running  a  letter  to 
the  editor  signed  by  64  University  of  Dela- 
ware Students  favoring  Integration,  the  edi- 
tors aaked  If  thef  should  close  the  column 
to  all  letters  from  students.  His  answer  was 
••Yes." 

On  an  editorial  noting  that  French  Social- 
ists had  outmaneuvered  French  Communists: 
"Should  the  News-Journal  take  the  position 
of  favoring  actions  of  any  Socialist  Party?  I 
believe  it  Is  a  grave  error  for  a  subslcUary  of 
Du  Pont  to  follow  the  philosophy  of  the  ultra - 
liberal  whose  objectives  are  destruction  of 
capitalistic  systems." 

It  Is  apiparent  In  retro6p>ect  that  two  con- 
flicting developments  had  occurred.  The 
Wilmington  papers,  as  with  most  metropoli- 
tan dallies  In  this  country,  were  In  fact  broad- 
ening their  professional  and  social  scope. 
This  was  In  line  with  the  gTX)wlng  sophls^- 
catlon  of  the  overwhelmingly  Democratic  or 
moderate  Republican  urban  audience.  At 
the  same  time,  the  owners  seemed  Increas- 
ingly rlg^d  In  their  demands  for  ultraconser- 
vatlve  orthodoxy  and  family  convenience, 
both  In  the  news  columns  and  editorials. 

With  the  1964  election  campaign  approach- 
ing, and  With  Senator  Barrt  Goldwatih  In- 
volved, It  was  obvious  to  the  editors  that 
something  had  to  be  done  to  resolve  these 
conflicts.  The  editors  pressed  the  owners 
for  a  statement  of  what  they  expected  of  the 
papers,  some  mandate  tliat  could  be  followed. 
When  the  editors  suggested  that  the  papers 
be  committed  to  the  Republican  cause  with 
editorials  to  "focus  on  an  objective  appraisal 
of  the  chances  of  the  various  candidates," 
H.  B.  du  Pont  objected  that  this  Idea  would 
"leave  editorial  writers  free  to  snipe  at  can- 
didates for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
President." 

Black  asked  mostly  for  conslst<ency.  In  a 
memo  noting  that  he  had  received  orders 
from  four  or  five  separate  owners  plus  the 
public  relations  dei>artment  of  the  Du  Pont 
Co.,  he  asked,  "How  many  bosses  are  we  ex- 
pected to  please  and  take  orders  from?"  (He 
had.  for  example,  run  the  names  of  large 
holders  of  General  Motors  stock,  as  released 
to  the  national  press  by  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
public  relations  ofBce  and  had  received  bitter 
castlgatlon  from  two  members  of  the  Du 
Pont  family.) 

On  May  19.  1964.  the  owners  of  the  Wil- 
mington News-Journal  gave  their  answer. 
They  said  that  Charles  M  Hackett,  executive 
a.sslstant  In  the  public  relations  department 
of  the  Ehi  Pont  Co.,  would  be  the  boss  of 
news  and  editorial  operations  of  the  papers, 
with  Black  serving  under  him.  Black  quit. 
The  day  before,  the  announcement  was  made 
that  the  Wilmington  papers  had  won  5  of  15 
possible  first  prizes  In  a  publishers'  associa- 
tion Judging  of  papers  In  Penn.«ylvanla  and 
Delaware. 

The  ending  followed  tradition.  Black 
wanted  to  publish  his  letter  of  resignation, 
which  said.  In  part:  "I.  for  one.  need  no  fur- 
ther evidence  that  the  ownership  wants  the 
Morning  News  and  the  Evening  Journal  oper- 
ated as  house  organs  Instead  of  as  news- 
papers." H.  B.  du  Pont  vetoed  the  Idea. 
After  the  first  edition  of  May  19,  carrying 
simply  the  news  of  his  resignation.  Black 
posted  his  letter  on  the  newsroom  bulletin 
board  and  the  Philadelphia  papers  printed  It 
before  Wllmlng^n  did. 

H.  B.  du  Pont,  at  the  time,  denied  Black's 
assertion  and  said  the  newspapers  "have 
never  been  and  never  will  be  operated  as  a 
house  organ  for  any  organization.  Christiana 
Securities  Corp.  reaffirms  their  determina- 
tion that  the  News-Journal  newspapers  be 
operated  Independently  with  the  objective  of 


being  a  constructive  influence  in  the  com- 
munity. In  the  State,  and  in  the  Nation." 

Efforts  to  obtain  further  comment  frocn 
the  papers'  management  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  article  were  unsuccessfuL  H.  B. 
du  Pont  was  unavailable  for  comment.  Rob- 
ert Carpenter,  when  asked  about  his  role  In 
requesting  changes  In  the  newspapers'  con- 
tent, said.  "I  wouldn't  want  to  comment  on 
the  subject."  Charles  L.  Reese,  Jr^  presi- 
dent and  editor  of  the  newspapers,  also  de- 
clined to  discuss  It. 

The  depressing  quality  of  the  Wilmington 
episode  Is  that  It  Is  not  unusual.  Few  fam- 
ilies are  so  powerful,  organized,  or  dominant 
in  their  State  as  are  the  Du  Ponts,  but  news- 
paperdom  Is  filled  with  owners  whose  as- 
sumptions of  their  responsibilities  are  baaed 
on  their  nonnewspaper  businesses  and 
whose  Journalistic  enterprises  are  peripheral 
both  to  their  personal  experience  and  their 
dally  attention.  Unlike  the  McCormlcks  and 
the  Ochses,  such  owners  do  not  have  to  live 
with  the  day-to-day  consequences  of  their 
decisions,  nor  face  constituents  whose  infor- 
mation and  c^lnlons  they  oversee. 

Decisionmaking  In  newspapers  has  a  fun- 
damental difference  from  that  of  most  enter- 
prises. Success  in  conventional  business  has 
a  simple  measure :  survival  and  profltmaking. 
Both  are  essential  to  newspapers,  but  a  paper 
that  only  survives  and  only  shows  a  profit 
can  be  a  failure  a^  a  newspaper.  Hie  news- 
paper is  a  community  educational  institu- 
tion run  for  profit.  The  owner's  relationship 
to  the  news  he  prints  Is  something  like  a 
university  trustee's  relatlcmshlp  to  reading 
material  selected  for  archeology  courses. 

There  are  hundreds  of  dallies  in  which 
editorials  on  c«-taln  subjects  are  as  predict- 
able as  a  catechism,  whose  news  depMu-tments 
are  designed  to  overreact  or  underreact  to 
certain  kinds  of  news,  notably  financial  and 
political,  not  because  of  incompetence  or 
sensationalism  but  because  of  the  Impulse 
to  create  a  picture  closer  to  the  dreams  of 
the  ownership.  Nor  Is  It  unusual  for  owners 
to  believe  that  their  paper's  staff  Is  filled  with 
radicals  dangerous  to  the  point  of  doubtful 
patriotism.  Owners,  tjrplcally,  are  conserva- 
tive Republicans,  and  staffs — In  JoiUTiallsm, 
as  In  moet  fields — tend  to  be  Democrats. 

If  there  were  a  tradition  within  newspaper- 
ing  to  contain  this  distrust  and  tension  be- 
tween owners  and  staff,  as  there  Is  in  univer- 
sities. It  could  result  in  a  pluralism  with  the 
advantage  oi  a  checks-and-balances  system. 
But  there  Is  no  such  tradition.  Too  many 
owners  have  been  alienated  too  long  from  the 
social  realities  their  staffs  must  perceive  and 
report  (and  amid  which  the  staff  lives  and 
owners  generally  do  not) .  The  Boston  Tran- 
script was  perhaps  t^e  last  metropolitan 
daily  that  lived  within  a  closed  elite.  The 
power  of  both  the  Transcript  and  Its  elite 
were  changed  with  the  depression.  Millions 
of  words  in  thousands  of  editorials  will  not 
bring  back  the  mldtwentles. 

There  are  continual  legislative  and  vigi- 
lante attacks  on  freedom  of  the  press.  It  will 
be  an  uncc»nfortable  time  when  tJae  owners 
of  newBpap>ers  have  to  dep>end  for  preserva- 
tion of  this  freedom  on  the  understanding 
of  constituents  with  whom  the  owners  have 
been  out  of  sympathy  and,  worse,  out  of 
touch,  for  30  years. 

When  Creed  Black  resigned  he  got  the  un- 
expected sympathy  of  some  prominent  cltl- 
2jens  of  Delaware,  partly  because  not  many 
hired  hands  publicly  dispute  the  Du  Ponts. 
Some  publishers  wrote  him  that  owners  will 
never  learn.  Editors  sympathized  with  him. 
And  one  bright  university  student  who  had 
planned  a  newspaper  career  wrote: 

"I  have  always  had  a  few  doubts  about  the 
newspaper  business  *  *  *  if  this  Is  at  all 
typlMd  of  the  behind-the-scenes  actions  In 
the  fourth  estate,  I'll  have  no  part  of  It." 


Wlij  We  Endorie  Mr.  Jeli0$oB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  n.LiNOiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  19, 1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  to- 
day's editions,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
has  editorially  endorsed  President  Ljrn- 
don  B.  Johnson  for  reelection. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  endorsement 
is  extremely  significant  since  this  news- 
paper, published  by  Marshall  Field,  to- 
day represents  one  of  the  most  Influen- 
tial voices  in  the  entire  Midwest. 

It  should  be  particularly  gratifying  to 
President  Johnson  to  receive  the  Chlca^ 
Sun-Times  endorsement  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  both  In  1952  and  In  1956  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  endorsed  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  for  President  and  In  1960. 
this  powerful  voice  of  the  Midwest  en- 
dorsed Richard  M.  Nixon  for  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  exceHent  editorial 
follows : 

Wht  Wk  Endorss  Ma.  Johkson 

On  June  10 — a  month  before  tti»  Republi- 
can National  Convention  at  San  Franotsoo — 
The  Sun -Times  declared  it  would  support 
President  Johnson's  candidacy  if  Senator 
BikKxT  Goi.DWATxa  became  the  OOP  presi- 
dential nominee. 

That  which  has  happened  since  has 
strengthened  our  conviction  that  the  well- 
being  of  America  and  the  peace  of  the  world 
will  be  better  served  by  keeping  Mr.  John- 
son in  the  White  Hotue. 

The  Nation  faces  a  choice  between  two  op- 
poeslng  phlloeophies  of  government,  a  choice 
that  will  affect  American  lives  for  yean  to 
come.  We  cannot  accept  the  Goidwater 
philosophy.  Neither  do  we  believe  the  Ari- 
zona Senator  has  the  capacity  to  serve  as  the 
Chief  Executive  of  this  Nation. 

The  Sun-Times  In  1952  and  in  1950  en- 
dorsed Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  for  President. 
In  1960  our  choice  was  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
This  year  we  are  for  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates, Mr.  Johnson  and  HirBBrr  H.  Httm- 
PHRET,  not  because  our  views  have  changed  ' 
but  because  the  Republican  Party  changed — 
temporarily,  we  hope — when  It  choee  Oou>- 
watke.  That  change  would  not  have  occurred 
If  the  GOP  had  nominated  Gov.  William  W. 
Scranton,  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  or  Gov. 
George  Romney. 

The  election  of  President  Johnson  would 
mean  a  continuation  of  fundamental  fwrlgn 
policies  that  have  guided  the  United  States 
under  both  Democratic  and  Republican  ad- 
ministrations since  World  War  n. 

GoLDWATxni  has  a  long  record  of  opposi- 
tion to  those  policies.  His  record  and  state- 
ments Justify  the  fear  that  if  he  were  elected. 
International  tensions  would  increase.  What 
he  would  do  Is  uncertain  since  he  has  been 
erratic  and  inconsistent  in  his  discussions 
of  world  affaire.  He  stresses  the  military 
rather  than  the  diplomatic  approach  In  solv- 
ing international  problems. 

The  bipartisan  p>olicles  followed  by  Wash- 
ington In  the  last  few  years  have  not  brought 
total  peace  but  they  have  avoided  total  war. 
Cc«nmunlst  aggression  has  been  held  In 
check  with  force  where  necessary  and  with 
diplomacy  where  possible.  Despite  the  loss 
of  Cuba  to  the  Communists  the  free  world 
has  been  strengthened.  Svery  President  in 
this  nuclear  age — Mr.  Truman,  Mr.  Elsen- 
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hower.  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Johnson — has 
been  aware  o*  his  responsibility  to  act  both 
with  courage  and  restraint  In  situations  that 
could   bring  war. 

GOLDWATBSi  alone  of  the  leaders  of  either 
party  In  this  country  has  shown  a  dangerous 
casualness  toward  the  use  of  atomic  weap- 
ons. He  would  delegate  to  military  com- 
manders In  the  field  the  authority  to  Initiate 
the  use  of  small  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 
The  authority  to  push  the  nuclear  button  by 
law  belongs  only  to  the  President.  Consider- 
ing OoLDWATER's  rccklcsa  and  Jingoistic  at- 
titude toward  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
we  could  not  vote  for  him  even  If  his  vague 
and  sometimes  conflicting  domestic  policies 
were  sxisceptlble  to  rationalization. 

We  have  often  disagreed  with  the  Demo- 
crats on  domestic  matters  and  we  expect  to 
disagree  from  time  to  time  with  President 
Johnson.  For  example,  we  believe  Mr.  John- 
son was  wrong  In  pressing  Congress  to  graft 
a  hoeplUllzatlon  plan  for  the  aged  on  the 
social  security  system.  But  we  would  rather 
have  a  President  who  Is  wrong  about  medi- 
care than  one  who  Is  wrong  about  nuclear 

While  we  disagree  and  will  continue  to 
disagree  with  some  E>emocratlc  domestic  pol- 
icies we  concede  and  applaud  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Johnson  has  proposed  a  positive  program. 
He  has  definite  ideas  about  what  he  believes 
Is  necessary  to  make  this  country  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 

OOLDWATEH's  program  Is  a  negative  one. 
He  stresses  what  he  would  undo  In  Govern- 
ment rather  than  what  he  would  do.  His 
aim,  he  says,  is  not  to  pass  laws  but  to  repeal 
them.  Which  laws  would  he  abolish?  The 
GOP  platform  Is  no  help  in  guessing  what 
Government  might  be  like  with  Gou)WATra 
In  the  White  House.  The  platform  promises 
a  continuation  of  some  Federal  efforts  that 
GOLDWATEB  has  said  should  be  abolished; 
for  example.  In  1960.  In  "Conscience  of  a 
Conservative,"  Goldwatxr  said  there  should 
be  prompt  and  final  termination  of  the  farm 
subsidy  program.  He  has  now  accepted  a 
platform  that  pledges  to  conUnue  price  sup- 
ports. Ooi-DWATEB  last  week  said  he  realizes 
many  changes  In  Government  cannot  be 
made  overnight. 

We  must  believe  that  Goldwater  would  fol- 
low his  own  bent  In  the  White  House  rather 
than  Ilia  party  platform.  Last  January  he 
said  that  "at  best,  poUUcal  platforms  are  a 
packet  al  misinformation  and  lies."  If  he 
Is  true  to  his  own  earlier  beliefs,  he  will 
make  serious  overtures  to  sell  TVA  and  with- 
draw the  Government  from  some  social  wel- 
fare iwograms,  public  power,  housing  and 
urban  renewed. 

President  Johnson  has  shown  appreciation 
of  the  need  for  prudence  in  spending.  He  has 
belped  develop  the  climate  of  confidence  in 
which  the  economy  is  booming  and  has  at- 
tracted 8Ui>port  from  important  elements  in 
the  busdneas  community.  He  has  come  to 
gripe  with  the  problem  of  poverty  that  still 
exists  In  this  moe^  affluent  of  ail  societies. 

Personality,  experience,  ability,  and  knowl- 
edge are  all  factors  to  be  considered  in  the 
election  of  a  President. 

President  Jolinson  has  shown  an  ability  to 
get  tiling  done.  He  knows  the  art  of  politics 
and  that  of  getting  men  and  women  to  work 
with  him  to  bring  his  programs  to  realiza- 
tion. He  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  master- 
ful leader. 

GounvATCR  gives  every  evidence  of  the 
military  approach  In  the  handling  of  his  fel- 
low men.  He  is  neither  a  compromiser  nor  a 
persuader.  In  his  victory  at  San  Francisco  he 
permitted  no  deviation  frotn  his  extremist 
line  and  it  was  not  until  the  meeting  at  Her- 
shey.  weeks  later,  that  he  made  a  gesture 
toward  party  unity  by  consiiltlng  with  the 
elements  he  had  defeated. 

GoLDWATTK  differed  with  the  1960  Repub- 
lican  platform    and    voted    contrary   to   the 


majority  of  his  Republican  coUeagries  in  the 
Senate  on  at  least  33  occasions.  At  the  San 
Francisco  convention,  the  American  public 
■aw  th»  difference  between  QourwATm  and 
hlB  own  party  clearly  when  speaker  after 
speaker  praised  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  and  tx»k 
credit  for  helping  pass  It.  Goldwatkb,  their 
candidate,  had  voted  against  it. 

GoLDWATKH  has  been  the  spokesman  for  an 
element  in  America  that  has  been  unhappy 
at  the  speed  and  complication  of  the  20th 
century,  one  that  distrusts  Federal  Govern- 
ment even  in  areas  where  local  government 
has  failed.  He  attracts  groups  that  resent 
Negro  demands  for  equal  rights. 

In  their  hearts,  most  Americans,  we  believe, 
know  that  Goldwatek's  election  would  com- 
plicate the  race  problem,  not  ease  it  Thoee 
who  would  vote  for  him  because  they  resent 
Negro  civil  rights  militancy,  would  neither 
end  the  militancy  nor  help  bring  about  the 
understanding  and  harmony  that  will  make 
it  unnecessary.  Mr.  Johnson,  we  believe.  Is 
better  fitted  to  try  to  bring  about  that  un- 
derstanding. 

In  Barry  Goldwaters  world  the  United 
States  is  a  fearful  place  in  which  to  live, 
plagued  by  centralized  planning,  redtape. 
regimentation,  and  public  officials  who  are 
leading  the  Nation   into  socialism 

He  would  turn  back  the  clock  to  a  halcyon 
day.  He  would  return  to  a  day  that  in  reali- 
ty never  existed  and  cannot  exist.  Technol- 
ogy, science,  our  expanding  population,  the 
Increased  mobility  of  our  people,  the  rising 
standards  of  living  and  education,  the  de- 
mands of  Negroes  for  their  constitutional 
rights,  the  shrinking  of  the  world  in  time 
and  space,  the  changes  abroad  that  have 
matched  the  changes  here — all  have.  Indeed, 
made  life  today  more  complicated  and  swift- 
er. We  may  not  like  it,  but  20th  century 
government  must  play  a  role  in  the  lives  of 
everyone. 

Since  this  is  so,  we  would  feel  more  secure, 
more  optimistic  and  confident  of  America's 
future  with  Mr.  Johnson  or  Humphret  in 
the  White  House  than  Goldwateh  or  his  run- 
ning mate.  William  E.  Miller.  Mr.  Johnson 
is  aware  of  the  challenges  and  problems  of 
our  times.  We  cannot  believe  Goldwater 
truly  understands  them. 


Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include  an 
article  from  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
dated  March  27,  1950,  concerning  the 
aforementioned : 

HUMPHRET  FOa  GIVING  U.S.  A-BOMB  TO  U.N  — 

Senator  Proposb*  MoDnrriNO  Baruch  Plan 
To  Show  Sinceritt  in  Peace  Hunt 
Washinoton.  March  27. — Senator  Hum- 
PHRET,  Democrat,  erf  Minnesota,  has  pro- 
posed that  the  United  States  turn  its  stock- 
pile of  atomic  weapons  over  to  the  United 
Nations  to  build  an  international  police 
force  capable  of  maintaining  world  peace. 

Writing  in  the  Progresaive  magazine,  he 
said  the  time  has  come  for  the  United  States 
•to  rekindle  the  hope  of  peoples  of  the  world 
by  taking  the  leadership  in  the  quest  lor 
honorable  settlement  (of  the  cold  war)  and 
universal  disarmament." 

To  do  this,  he  said,  U.S.  ofiBclals  should 
demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  their  peace  In- 
tentions by  modifying  the  Baruch  plan  for 
world  atomic  controls  which  Russia  has 
rejected. 

"The  United  States  should  stand  ready  to 
turn  over  its  stockpile  of  destruction  to  the 
UN.  as  part  of  an  international  agreement 
for  a  police  force  to  maintain  world  peace  " 
Humphrey  said.  "The  U.N.  must  be  trans- 
formed into  an  organization  capable  of 
enforcing  f)eace  under  law." 

HtrMPHREY  suggested  also  that  the  Stfite 
Department  Invite  Russia  to  Join  this  Na- 
tion in  urging  the  U.N.  to  call  a  world  con- 
ference to  outlaw  war,  all  types  of  arms,  and 
peacetime  conscription. 


Humphrey  for  Giying  U.S.  A-Bomb 

to  U.N. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  n^LiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  8.  1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
coming  to  Congress,  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey,  a  founder  of  the  ultrallberal 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  has 
taken  some  of  the  most  far-out  posi- 
tions of  any  American  politician.  But 
tjrplcal  of  the  Democratic  vlce-president- 
tial  nominee's  politlcsdly  extreme  posi- 
tions is  his  suggestion  In  1950  that  the 
United  Sttttes  turn  Its  stockpile  of  atomic 
weapons  over  to  the  United  Nations. 
Writing  In  the  Progressive  magazine, 
Humphrey  said: 

The  United  States  should  stand  ready  to 
turn  over  its  stockpUe  erf  destruction  to  the 
U2*.  as  part  of  an  International  agreement 
for  a  police  force  to  maintain  world  pea«e. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  would  you  like  to 
have  U  Thant's  finger  on  the  atomic 
button? 


The  Establishment  and  Operation  of  a 
National  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress  Is 
ImperatiTe  to  the  National  Welfare 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  17.  1964 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  most 
earnestly  hope  that  legislation,  H.R. 
11611,  which  I  vigorously  supported  and 
which  passed  in  the  House,  will  be 
promptly  approved  In  the  Senate  and 
thereafter  signed  by  the  President  Into 
law. 

A  brief  review  of  the  punjoses  of  this 
measure  obviously  reveal  Its  paramount 
importance  to  our  sustained  economic 
progress  and  necessity  to  begin,  now,  to 
deal  with  the  complex  effects,  including 
serious  unemployment,  of  this  otherwise 
blessed  automatic  age. 

Briefly  the  bill  proposes  to  identify  and 
assess  the  past  effects  and  the  Increasing 
pace  of  technological  change,  identify 
and  describe  the  Impact  of  technological 
and  economic  change  on  production  and 
employment.  Including  new  Job  require- 
ments and  the  major  types  of  worker  dis- 
placement, both  technological  and  eco- 
nomic, which  are  likely  to  occur  during 
the  next  10  years,  the  specific  industries, 
occupations,  and  geographic  areas  which 
are  most  likely  to  be  Involved,  and  the 
social  suid  econwnlc  effects  of  these  de- 
velopments on  the  Nation's  economy, 
manpower,  communities,  families,  social 
structure,  and  human  values;  to  define* 


those  areas  of  unmet  community  and  hu- 
man needs  toward  which  aiHiUcatifm  of 
new  technologies  might  most  effectively 
be  directed,  including  thoee  resulting 
from  the  Federal  Oovemment's  research 
and  development  programs;  to  assess  the 
most  effective  means  for  channeling  new 
technologies  Into  promising  directions; 
to  recommend  specific  administrative 
and  legislative  steps  which  should  be 
taken  by  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  In  meeting  their  responsi- 
bilities In  this  area;  to  develop  and  adopt 
measures  which  win  faclUtate  occupa- 
tional adjustment  and  geographic  mobil- 
ity ;  and  to  share  the  costs  and  help  pre- 
vent and  alleviate  the  adverse  Impact  of 
change,  of  any  type,  on  displaced  work- 
ers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  of  providing 
employment,  encouraging  retraining  pro- 
grams, making  adjustments  to  the  shift 
in  the  employment  structure.  Including 
the  displacement  of  workers  through  de- 
fense cutbacks  and  so  many  others 
arising  out  of  the  automatic  age  present 
one  of  the  greatest  challenges  of  our  time. 
This  challenge  will  require  the  fullest 
cooperatlm  of  all  levels  of  government 
and  demand  the  utmost  concentration  of 
all  our  Intellectual  resources  to  the  plan- 
ning of  wise,  constructive  uses  of  the 
benefits  of  automation. 

It  Is  only  too  apparent  the  impact  of 
automation  and  mechanization  on  our 
economy  must  inspire  new  economic 
thinking  and  the  most  comprehensive 
planning  in  protecting  and  projecting  our 
general  progress  and  continuing  welfare. 
As  an  Imperative  step  toward  this  pa- 
triotic objective  I  most  earnestly  hop>e 
that  the  provisions  of  HR.  11611  will 
soon  become  the  law  of  our  land. 


Hon.  L.  D.  "Red**  Webster  and  Hon. 
Habert  Grtgg 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  8.  1964 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  Include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  most  interesting  article  about 
two  fine  east  Texas  citizens.  I  have  a 
high  regard  for  both  men. 

A  Bag  Ptjll  or  Love 

During  the  many  years  we  have  been  in 
the  newspaper  business,  no  news  story  has 
appealed  to  us  more  ttian  the  one  in  this 
publication  Tuesday  In  which  our  good 
friend  L.  D.  "Red"  Webster  bared  his  over- 
sized heart  in  relating  a  vignette  that  dealt 
with  himself  and  another  beloved  east  Texan. 

The  article  had  to  do  with  the  speech  Red, 
as  he  is  afTectlonately  known  to  his  legion 
of  friends,  made  in  Longvlew  before  the 
East  Texas  Treatment  Center  In  which  he 
recounted  the  several  crossings  of  his  and 
Hubert  Gregg's  paths  at  widely  sei>arated 
times. 

It  was  a  heart-warming,  soul-stlrrlng  oc- 
casion, as  all  who  heard  the  Lone  Star  Steel 
Co.  vice  president  would  quickly  and  eagerly 
testify. 


The  eloquence  of  tbe  speech  was  height- 
ened by  tlie  slnoerlty  ot  the  man.  It  was  a 
masterpiece  ot  human  feeling  woven  Into  a 
beautiful  fabric  o(  meaningful  words. 

It  was  a  double  nrtrror.  in  which  the  hearts 
of  two  men  were  reflected  for  aU  to  see. 

Entitled  "The  Story  of  a  Little  Brown  Bag," 
the  speech  reviewed  the  long  friendship  of 
the  speaker  and  Hubert  Oregg.  the  blind 
musician  and  peanut  vendor.  As  a  10-year- 
old  boy  in  El  Dorado.  Ark..  Red  was  given  his 
first  job  in  IMO  as  Hubert's  assistaxit  In  the 
operation  of  a  soft  drink  stand.  Later  both 
men  left  El  Dorado.  Red  moving  to  Dallas 
and  Hubert  to  Longvlew.  but  they  kept  in 
touch  with  each  other  through  the  years. 
Their  most  recent  meeting  was  a  week  ago 
in  Hubert's  home. 

Here  in  Red's  own  words  is  what  took 
place: 

"Seated  in  the  neat  little  breakfast  nook. 
Oregg  and  I  r^ashed  our  friendship  and 
finally  he  asked  me  what  I  was  doing  in 
Longvlew.  I  told  him  about  the  East  Texas 
Oil  Men's  Oolf  Association  barbecue,  and 
mentioned  that  I  would  return  to  Longvlew 
to  speak  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  East 
Texas  Treatment  Center. 

•'Without  a  word,  my  blind  friend  pushed 
his  chair  back  from  the  table,  walked  over 
to  the  cupboard,  and  brought  back  a  paper 
sack. 

"  'Red,'  he  said,  T  make  it  a  rule  never  to 
say  anything  about  my  gifts;  I  think  toa 
many  people  talk  too  muoh  about  their  giv- 
ing, and  give  too  little.  I  know  about  the 
treatment  center  and  the  fine  work  It  does 
for  thoee  who  are  afflicted.  I  want  you  to 
take  this  money  and  give  it  to  the  cmiter.' 

"My  friend  pushed  toward  me  tbe  Uttle 
sack,  worn  and  crumpled  by  the  many  han- 
dlings required  to  open  and  close  it  when 
pennies  and  nickels,  dimes  and  quarters  were 
dropped  in  during  the  day's  work. 

"I'm  glad  Oregg  didnt  see  the  tear  in  my 
eye  as  I  picked  up  the  sack,  and  bade  him 
fareweU.  As  I  started  out  I  saw  his  Bible. 
It  didn't  look  like  mine  or  yo\ir8.  Tou  see. 
it  was  in  bralUe.  It  was  in  a  dozen  or  more 
thick,  oversized  voliunes,  whose  characters 
were  raised  letters  which,  to  be  read,  had  to 
be  touched,  each  one,  by  a  blind  person's 
fingertips.  As  my  glance  lingered  on  thoee 
books,  I  knew  at  once  that,  somewhere  on 
some  page.  Oregg's  fingertips  had  spelled  out 
a  theme  about  it  being  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive. 

"Suddenly  there  was  an  aura  of  greatness 
that  filled  the  bright  little  room  with  sun- 
shine that  dried  away  the  tear  that  I  would 
have  been  ashamed  for  Oregg  to  see.  In  its 
place  came  a  swelling,  surging  sense  of  ap- 
preciation for  this  blind  man,  his  guardlan- 
at-work  (his  seeing-eye  dog)  and  for  Mrs. 
Gregg,  the  homemaker. 

"As  I  walked  back  to  my  car,  the  grass  was 
a  little  greener,  the  air  a  little  sweeter,  and 
I  was  proud  to  be  a  friend  of  Hubert  Gregg. 

"When  I  got  ba^  to  Dallas.  I  spmed  the 
contents  of  the  sack  on  the  table  and  began 
counting.  As  the  coins  flicked  into  my  palm, 
I  couldnt  help  thinking  about  the  untold 
thousands  of  steps  taken  by  a  man  led  by 
a  seeing-eye  dog  as  he  traveled  his  routes. 
I  had  to  ttiink  about  the  number  ot  iMigs  of 
peanuts  that  had  to  be  sold  before  Oreg;g 
would  have  something  left  over  tor  his  own 
little  piggy  bank  which  lay  crumpled  before 
me  on  the  table. 

"I  counted  the  money,  and  it  came  to 
$17.29,  but  to  me  It  represented  a  great  deal 
more  than  Just  a  pUe  of  coins. 

"It  was  the  heart  of  east  Texas.  It  was 
a  symbol  of  those  who  work  hard  and  save,  of 
those  who  have  faith  and  are  willing  to  sacri- 
fice of  those  who  ask  no  favors  or  special 
privileges,  who  want  only  to  live  their  own 
lives  and  to  be  of  service  to  mankind. 

"In  my  book,  this  sack  was  a  -bag  full  of 
love." 


WhUe  endeavoring  to  manifest  his  i^pro- 
clatlon  of  Hubert  Oregg,  Bed  Webster  alco 
projected  his  own  phllosc^hy  of  life  and 
revealed  the  brllllanoe  of  his  mind  and  the 
d^tb  of  his  understanding. 

TaU,  rugged,  forceful,  and  typically  Texan, 
he  is  well  known  and  admired  throughout  the 
entire  Southwest  and  mldoonUnent  oil  and 
gas  regions  as  weU  as  in  newspaper  and  pub- 
lic relations  circles. 

Since  19fi0  when  he  became  public  rela- 
tions director,  we  have  watched  with  inter- 
est his  wc»-k  in  behalf  of  Lone  Star  Steel 
Co.,  a  great  industrial  concern  owned  and 
op>erated  by  Teaxs  people  as  the  reeiUt  of  the 
efforts  many  years  ago  of  the  publisher  of 
this  newspaper  and  W.  W.  Lynch,  president 
of  the  Texas  Power  &  Light  Oo.  "Bed"  has 
done  a  marvelous  job  not  only  for  his  com- 
pany but  the  entire  ncKiiheest  Texas  area 
and  Dallas,  his  home  city.  He  is  a  member 
of  American  Iroa  &  Sted  Institute  and 
Its  national  public  relations  committee; 
American  Petroleiun  Institute;  Sigma  Delta 
Chi;  Public  Relations  Society  of  America: 
International  CouncU  of  Industrial  Editors; 
Dallas  Athletic  Club;  Dallas  Press  Club; 
Nomads;  Masonic  lodge  and  Bella  Temple 
Shrine;  and  the  Methodist  Church.  He  is  in 
great  demand  as  a  ^>eaker,  and  has  written 
a  book  on  Russia  foUowlng  a  visit  to  that 
country  in  1958. 

A  native  erf  Texas,  "Red"  was  bom  in  Lub- 
bock. June  10,  1910.  He  attended  Dallas 
elementary  and  high  schools  and  Southern 
Methodist  University,  and  in  1933  began  a 
career  with  the  Dallas  Dl^atch  as  a  oub 
reporter,  later  serving  as  q>orts  editor,  avia- 
tion editor,  special  events  editor,  promotions 
and  public  relations  director.  Prom  1941  to 
1944  he  was  general  manager  of  the  VS. 
Air  Force  contract  fllg^it  school  at  Cuero,  and 
was  executive  vice  president  of  Bed  Arrow 
Freight  Lines,  of  Houston,  from  1944  to  1948. 
During  the  next  2  years  he  was  in  advertis- 
ing and  public  relations  work  In  the  Bayou 
City.  Joining  Lone  Star  Steel  in  1950  as  pub- 
Uc  relations  director.  Three  years  later  he 
was  named  vice  president,  employee-public 
relations,  and  in  1966  was  advanced  to  vice 
president  in  charge  af  public  relations  and 
advertising. 

"Red"  is  a  man's  man  and  a  very  capable 
busmees  executive  and  administrator.  Pirm 
in  his  convictions,  resolute  and  positive  in 
his  approfkch  to  problems  be  they  large  or 
sman,  this  compassionate  and  dynamic  lestd- 
er  is  a  loyal  and  devoted  friend  of  east  Texas 
and  an  outstanding  citizen  ot  Texas. 

We  salute  you,  "Red,"  for  being  the  grand 
person  you  are. 

— S.  A.  Parkek. 


Address  of  Samnel  Rote  at  Encampment 
of  United  Spaaish  War  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  njLCNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  1, 1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  niinols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  Include 
the  stirring  address  of  Samuel  Flose  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  before  the 
66th  National  Encampment  of  the 
United  SpEuiish  War  Veterans  on  August 
31,  1964,  at  the  Hotel  Sheraton  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky. : 

I  have  a  special  spot  in  my  heart  for  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  and  I  am  not 
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ulone.  Mr.  John  S.  Gleaaon,  Jr..  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterana  Affairs,  also  has  a  par- 
ticularly warm  regard  for  all  of  you.  He  ha« 
asked  me  to  extend  his  greetings  to  your  fine 
commander  In  chief.  Archie  House,  and  your 
ndjutant  general.  James  H.  McElroy.  and 
iilso  to  express  his  regret*  that  he  wasn't  able 
to  attend  yo\ir  national  encampment.  The 
entire  Veterans'  Administration  has  a  cer- 
tain special  feeling  for  you.  And  I  can  tell 
you  that  this  entire  Nation  holds  you  In 
great  esteem. 

And  no  wonder.  You  »er\'ed  well:  you 
earned  yo\ir  place  In  the  annals  of  American 
bravery. 

You  are  what  might  be  called  the  '  elder 
statesmen"  of  America's  veterans-  -but 
knowing  of  your  activities  and  your  vigor.  I 
prefer  to  call  you  our  younger  elder  states- 
men. 

With  yotir  own  eyes  you  have  seen  some  of 
the  most  breathtaking  developments  In  all 
of  American  history.  You  have  seen  this 
world  not  only  roll  forward  but  Jet  forward. 
Sometimes  I  suppose  yc«  get  the  feeling 
that  all  you  can  do  is  hold  on  to  yo\ir  hat 
and  hang  on — things  move  so  fast. 

More  has  happened  within  the  span  of 
your  own  lives  than  In  all  the  previous  days 
of  American  history.  Think  back  for  a 
minute. 

When  you  were  fighting  the  war  at  the 
tiu'n  of  the  century  and  before,  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  alrpower.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  the  airplane.  It  hadn't  been 
Invented  yet,  Man  was  anchored  to  the 
ground.  But  now  we  fly  Into  Louisville  for 
this  66th  national  encampment  at  600  miles 
an  hour.  And,  as  you  know,  they're  now 
developing  an  airplane  that  will  fly  3.000 
miles  an  hour.  It  should  be  operational 
in  the  next  couple  of  years.  I  figured  out 
that  beca\ise  of  the  change  In  time  between 
Washington  and  LoulsvUle.  with  one  of  those 
supersonic  planes  I  would  be  able  to  arrive 
here  a  full  hour  before  I  started  out. 

When  you  were  fighting  the  Spanish - 
American  War.  the  biggest  weapons  you  had 
were  some  crude  cannons  •  •  •  crude  by 
modem  standards  of  weaponry,  of  course. 
War  was  then  almost  a  personalized  thing. 
You  could  see  the  enemy.  You  could  come 
to  grips  with  him.  And  today?  Today,  we 
have  weapons  that  could  destroy  the  whole 
world.  And  today,  electronic  data  prrxresslng 
Is  what  puts  us  In  touch  with  the  enemy  po- 
sition, not  our  own  scouts.  War  has  always 
been  bell.  But  today,  war  would  be  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  hell,  so  brutal  that  1-t  could 
wipe  us  all  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

There  have  been  tremendous  changes  In  all 
aspects  of  life.  Newspapers  have  changed. 
How  about  our  highly  organized  nidio  and 
TV  Industry?  Men  and  monkeys  have  orbited 
the  earth  since  you  went  to  war.  Ovirs  Is  a 
strangely  changed  world,  compared  with  the 
world  when  you  were  In  uniform,  ready  to 
shed  your  blood  for  your  country.  And  yet. 
the  more  you  think  about  It,  the  more  con- 
vinced you  are  that  these  fantastic  develop- 
ments, these  magical  changes,  are  only  sur- 
face deep.  The  outside  of  life  has  changed. 
I  do  not  think  the  Inside  of  life  has  changed 
However,  the  American  Nation  still  shows 
the  same  warm  consideration  toward  her 
former  fighting  men  as  she  always  did  •  •  • 
ever  since  the  beginning.  Did  you  know  that 
the  first  law  passed  by  the  First  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  'way  back  when  our  Na- 
tion was  Ju."!t  formed,  was  a  law  pertaining 
to  veterans  and  to  their  welfare?  And  did 
you  know  that  even  before  the  United  States 
came  Into  being,  back  In  the  days  of  the  col- 
onies, away  back  In  the  1500  s.  the  Massa- 
chusetts Colony  passed  a  law  perUtlnlng  to 
the  welfare  of  veterans ' 

That    same    tradition    has    carried     forth 

throughout  history,  from  that  time  to  this. 

Its    that    long    tradition    of    regard    that 

makes  working  at  the  Veterans'  AdmlnLstra- 

tlon   such   a   pleasure.     When   we   help  vet- 


erans, when  we  help  care  for  their  needs, 
certainly  we  are  tending  to  o\ir  fellow 
human  beings,  but  we  are  doing  something 
more  than  that,  too.  We  are  carrying  oQt 
one  of  the  oldest  traditions  In  America — 
the  tradition  of  consideration  for  those  who 
served. 

That's  why  the  Veterans'  Administration 
makes  such  a  great  effort  to  maintain  the 
Individual  touch  to  all  It  does.  After  all.  we 
do  deal  In  huge  numbers — numbers  that 
would  make  you  dizzy:  22  million  veterans; 
a  $5'i  billion  budget;  a  oomj)ensatlon  and 
pension  program  that  serves  3  million  dis- 
abled veterans  and  2  million  dependents  of 
deceased  -eterans;  the  world's  largest  medical 
program^l68  hospitals.  93  clinics.  6,100  doc- 
tors, 15,000  nursrs.  And  yet  despite  these 
big  numbers,  we  never  do  lose  sight  of  the 
most  Important  number  of  all.  The  No.  1. 
the  Individual.  The  veteran  himself.  Or 
his  widow  or  hLs  orphan. 

The  No.  1.  the  Individual,  Is  more  Im- 
portant to  us  than  all  the  daz.zUng  big  nimi- 
bers  in  the  world.  By  showing  him  human 
consideration,  by  considering  his  Interests  as 
an  Individual  rather  than  as  Just  one  more 
face  in  a  million,  we  are  doing  our  best  to 
carry  out  America's  warmhearted  tradition 
to  her  veterans.  This  Is  the  way  America 
wants  It. 

All  of  which  comes  down  to  this  point. 
You  United  Spanish  War  veterans,  your 
wives,  your  children,  and  your  families, 
should  consider  the  Veterans'  Administration 
not  Just  as  an  agency  of  the  U3.  Govern- 
ment, but  as  a  friend.  The  VA  Is  your  friend. 
The  VA  stands  ready  to  help  you  when  you 
need  help.  The  VA  Is  Interested  In  you  and 
In  your  welfare.  Yoxxr  nearest  VA  regional 
office  Is  your  point  of  contact  with  this  agen- 
cy with  a  heart.  And  don't  ever  forget;  the 
VA  does  have  a  heart,  and  does  handle  Its 
affairs  with  a  heart.  That's  the  way  America 
wants  It. 

The  next  point  I  am  going  to  make  yovi 
have  heard  many  times  before.  And  I  pre- 
dict you  are  going  to  hear  it  many  times 
again.  It  Is  the  fact  that  one  reason  Amer- 
ica loves  and  respects  you  Is  the  vital  part 
you  played  in  the  cotirse  of  American  history. 
Your  war  was  a  sort  of  link  between  the 
past  and  the  future.  Your  war  marked  the 
end  of  one  era  and  the  beginning  of  an- 
other era  •  •  •  the  era  we  now  live  In.  Let 
me  give  y  ou  a  few  examples. 

Your  war  freed  Cuba  from  Spanish  rule 
It's  true  that  some  people  are  wonderlnp 
whether  It  was  worth  the  effort,  with  a  man 
like  Castro  at  Its  head;  but  sure.  It  was  worth 
the  effort.  Castro  will  go.  someday.  And 
democracy  will  return  to  our  brave  little 
neighbor  In  the  Southeast.  And  Cuba  will 
be  free — as  you  Intended  It  to  be. 

Your  war  removed  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  from  Spanlrh 
rule.  How  much  better  off  those  lands  are, 
with  the  Independence  to  make  their  own 
destinies. 

Your  war  brought  Hawaii  under  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  •  •  •  our  newest  State, 
an   Important  State. 

Your  war  did  all  that,  and  a  lot  more 
Your  efforts  made  America  see  that  she 
couldnt  go  forever  with  blinders  on  her 
eyes;  that  she  couldn't  be  an  Isolationist 
country  In  a  world  growing  smaller  and 
smaller;  that  she  had  to  be  part  of  the  world, 
not  apart  from  It. 

Your  war  made  America  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  she  had  to  build  her  defenses  in 
the  Pacific  •  •  •  and  It's  fortunate  she  did. 
when  you  consider  what  happened  In  that 
part  of  the  world   In  World  War  II. 

Your  war  made  America  grow  up  in  a  hur- 
ry— and  realize  she  had  a  leading  part  to  plav 
,ln  the  development  of  this  globe.  Your  war 
unlocked  the  doors  that  led  to  America  be- 
coming the  leading  power  on  the  fact  of  this 
earth. 

There    you    have    something    of    the    true 


meaning  of  your  noble  service  In  the  Span- 
ish-American War  of  better  than  3-8core 
years  ago.  Now  you  can  see  why  I  say  that 
you  have  played  a  much  larger  part  In  writ- 
ing American  history  than  you  may  realize. 

No  wonder  the  population  of  the  United 
States  of  America  salutes  you.  No  wonder 
we  love  and  esteem  you.  No  wonder  we 
honor  you.  No  wonder  we  consider  you  very 
special  veterans. 

And  what  do  we  hope  for  you,  our  younp;- 
er  elder  statesmen?  We  hope  that  your  days 
win  be  filled  with  contentment;  that  your 
memories  of  the  past  will  be  happy;  that 
your  bodies  retain  their  vigor  and  your 
minds  their  alertness.  We  hope  that  all  the 
days  of  your  lives  will  be  full  ones;  that 
your  activities  will  be  useful.  We  hope  that 
all  the  best  will  come  to  the  best. 

We  hope  you  continue  to  show  your  neigh- 
bors and  all  the  world  that  life  Is  worth 
while;  that  life  can  be  good  at  any  age  and 
as  Robert  Browning  said : 


"Grow  old  along  with  me! 
The  best  Is  yet  to  be. 
The  last  of  life,  for  which  the 
first  was  made." 


Labor  Day  Reflections 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ELLrNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  8,  1964 

Mr.  MICHEX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  con.scnt.  I  Include  some 
thouRhts  with  respect  to  Labor  Day, 
1964.  which  we  should  all  contemplate: 
Mr.  Speaker.  "To  Labor  Is  To  Pray." 
Tlii.s.  as  you  probably  know,  was  the  mot- 
to of  Benedict,  who,  of  course,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Benedictine  Order.  It 
therefore  was  not  surprising,  when  In  re- 
viewing previous  Labor  Day  comments 
of  world  leaders,  to  find  this  philosophy 
caiTied  through  in  the  radio  broadcast 
on  September  1,  1944,  of  Pope  Pius  XII— 
just  over  ^0  years  ago  this  Labor  Day. 
The  Pope  stated: 

Private  property  1»  a  natural  fruit  of  labor, 
a  product  of  Intense  activity  of  man,  acquired 
through  his  energetic  determination  to  in- 
sure and  develop  with  his  own  strength  his 
own  existence  and  that  of  his  family,  and  to 
create  for  himself  and  his  own  an  existence 
of  Just  freedom,  not  only  economic,  but  also 
political,  ctiltural.  and  religious.  If  a  worker 
Is  deprived  of  hope  to  acquire  some  personal 
property,  what  other  natural  stimulus  can  be 
offered  him  that  will  Inspire  him  to  hard 
work,  labor,  saving,  and  sobriety  today,  when 
so  many  nations  and  men  have  lost  every- 
thing and  all  they  have  left  Is  their  capacity 
for  work? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
what,  In  the  latter  Instance,  the  Pope 
was  referring  to  those  nations  whose 
workers  have  been  enslaved  in  Marxist- 
Leninist  chains.  Joseph  Stalin  had 
previously  admitted  this  in  1936  when  he 
said: 

In  the  USSR,  the  principle  of  socialism 
is  realized. 

To  prove  his  point  he  quoted  article  12 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics : 

From  each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each 
according  to  his  work. 


Scholars  tell  us  that  this  article  in  the 
Soviet  Constitution  was  takai  from  Karl 
Marx's  critique  of  the  Gotha  program  In 
1875  when  he  summed  it  all  up  by  say- 
ing: 

From  each  according  to  his  abilities,  to 
each  according  to  his  needs. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  you  to  listen 
closely  to  just  one  more  quote : 

We  are  going  to  try  to  take  all  of  the  money 
that  we  think  U  unnecessarily  being  spent 
and  take  it  from  the  "haves"  and  give  It  to 
the  "have  nots"  that  need  It  so  much. 

I  am  sure  that  statement  has  sent  shiv- 
ers down  the  spine  of  the  laboring  man 
for  it  denies  an  individual  the  right  to 
private  property  and  the  fruits  of  his 
labor.  This  statement  was  not  made  in 
an  Iron  Curtain  country,  it  was  said  by 
President  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  in  his 
White  House  speech  of  January  15,  1964. 
Now  think  about  that  for  a  while. 


The  Law  and  the  Bombers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ZLLINOla 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  19, 1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tele- 
vision station  WBBM-TV,  a  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Co.  afniiate  in  Chicago,  has 
been  conducting  a  very  strong  editorial 
campaign  in  recent  weeks  to  strengthen 
our  Federal  antibombing  law. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  an  excellent  editorial  which 
WBBM-TV  voiced  on  September  2  and  3 
on  this  subject.  I  am  particularly  grati- 
fied to  see  WMMB-TV  support  my  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  antibombing  law. 

The  Justice  Department  has  opposed 
this  legislation  on  the  theory  it  needs 
greater  freedom  and  latitude  to  carry  on 
its  work.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  full 
forces  of  the  FBI  cannot  be  used  in  Illi- 
nois and  other  parts  of  the  country 
where,  it  appears,  there  exists  a  gigantic 
plot  to  destroy  legitimate,  successful  res- 
taurants. 

It  is  my  hope  the  WBBM-TV  editorial 
will  jar  the  Justice  Department  into  ac- 
tion. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Standpoint:  Thk  Law  and  the  Bombers 
The  bombers  are  getting  bolder.  The  out- 
cry for  a  halt  to  their  terror  is  getting  loud- 
er. The  task  of  putting  an  end  to  the  out 
rageouB  depredations  doesn't  seem  to  be 
getting  any  easier. 

Seventy-four  times  In  avi  years  the  txxob- 
ers  and  burners  have  struck  In  the  Chicago 
area.  Thirty-nine  of  the  acta  of  terror  have 
been  perpetrated  against  restaurants  or  cock- 
tail lounges. 


The  most  recent  Incident  was  directed 
against  a  restaurant  owner  who  had  three 
tlmee  before  been  the  target  of  arson  or 
bomb  attacks.  It  was  the  first  bombing  in 
the  grim,  long  list,  that  was  \gnlte(i  against 
a  restaurant  during  business  hours.  Some 
80  to  100  people  fled  the  place  when  the 
bomb  tore  Into  the  restaurant  roof  during 
the  peak  dinner  hour. 

Joseph  WUkos,  the  restaurant  owner  and 
four  times  a  victim,  now  says  he  wants  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  move  Into 
the  picture.  Standpoint  has  favored  Federal 
Intervention  In  bombing  and  arson  cases 
through  support  of  legislation  already  In- 
troduced In  Congress  by  Representative  Ro- 
man PUCINSKI  and  Senator  Pattl  Douglas. 

Their  companion  measures  would  make  It 
mandatory  for  the  FBI  to  enter  a  bombing 
or  arson  case  which  remained  unsolved  after 
24  hours.  Now  such  F3I  action  Is  discretion- 
ary with  the  Department  of  Justice,  which 
orders  FBI  investigations  only  when  it  ap- 
pears an  existing  Federal  law  has  been 
broken. 

We  believe  that  any  law  which  would 
throw  the  full  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Into  an  Investigation  of  the  Chicago 
area's  reign  of  terror  would  be  a  useful 
weapon. 

Legislative  wheels  grind  slowly,  however, 
and  at  the  moment,  the  bombing  and  arson 
outrages  remain  the  concern  of  local  law 
enforcement  agencies.  These  agencies,  to- 
gether and  separately,  have  looked  Into  all 
74  cases  committed  In  the  past  30  months. 
Not  one  arrest  has  been  made.  Not  one  case 
has  been  solved. 

Now  a  special  Cook  County  Grand  Jury 
has  been  convened  by  State's  Attorney  Dan- 
iel Ward.  Its  first  chore,  apparently,  will  be 
to  listen  to  a  recital  of  explanations  by  half 
a  dozen  law  enforcement  agencies  as  to  why 
the  bombers  and  burners  still  are  free,  after 
two  and  a  half  years  of  terror. 

After  that,  presumably,  some  of  the  vic- 
tims like  Joseph  WUkos  will  be  called  to 
testify.  This  probably  will  be  the  Host 
fruitful  testimony  since  It  Is  fairly  hard  to 
stomach  the  notion  that  every  one  of  the 
victims  of  74  cases  of  bombing  and  arson 
would  be  totally  Ignorant  of  why  anyone 
would  want  to  terrorize  him. 

There  Is  only  a  faint  pattern  to  the  out- 
rages, but  it  appears  to  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
count the  theory  that  a  crackpot  "mad 
bomber"  has  been  terrorizing  the  community 
for  two  and  a  half  years  just  for  kicks. 

Whether  the  terror  Is  the  work  of  the 
crime  syndicate,  the  result  of  labor  disputes, 
or  the  adventures  of  predator  racketeers,  we 
believe  some  painstaking  police  work  can 
bring  It  to  an  end. 

It  Is  high  time  that  it  be  brought  to  an 
end. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THK  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  Congressionai.  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyee  In  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-lia,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congreas  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 
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LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
doctunent  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  resp>onse  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  ehall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  lU  S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec     140.  p.   1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa  • 
tives  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  up>on  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  28.  DC,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Docimaents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150.  p. 
1939). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressionai,  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  186,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 
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SUtement  of  C.  E.  Goldberg,  Chairmaii 
of  tbe  Execntive  Committee  of  Bowling 
Proprietors*  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  Before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  During  Its  Excise  Tax 
Hearings 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  13,  1964 
Mr.  LINI>SAY.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  few 
sports  in  the  United  States  have  achieved 
nationwide  popularity  as  fast  as  has  the 
sport  of  bowUng.  It  is  a  great  game,  good 
for  all  ages  and  sexes.  It  can  be  a  won- 
derful family  outing  and  can  also  do 
much  for  office  morale.  It  works  well  in 
both  country  and  in  the  city.  It  is  a 
healthy  sport  and  can  even  be  handled 
by  persons  who  in  some  way  or  other  are 
handicapped.  It  is  a  highly  competitive 
sport  and  therefore  good  for  American 
sense  of  comp>etition. 

Recently  Mr.  C.  E.  Gtoldberg,  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of 
Bowling  Proprietors'  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  and  its  affiliated  organiza- 
tions, the  New  York  State  Bowling 
Proprietors  and  the  New  York  City  Bowl- 
ing Proprietors  Conference,  testified  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at 
its  excise  tax  hearings,  urging  repeal  of 
the  bowling  excise  tax, 

I  think  Mr,  Goldberg  made  an  excel- 
lent statement,  and  because  of  my  en- 
thusiasm for  this  American  sport  I  am 
including   Mr.   Goldberg's    testimony    in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  at  this  point: 
St.\tem£nt  of  C    E.  Goldberg,   Washington, 
DC.  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee OF   Bowling   Proprietor.s'   Association 
OF  America,  Inc.,  Before  the  Ccmmittee  on 
Ways    and  Means.    House   of   Represfnta- 
TivES,    During    Its    Excise    Tax    Hearings. 
Jri.Y  30,  1964 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  ap- 
pearing before  you  on  behalf  of  the  Bowling 
Proprietors'  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  of 
which  I  am  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee Our  a.ssoclation,  which  Is  more  fa- 
miliarly known  as  BPAA.  Includes  In  ite 
membership  the  proprietors  of  6,242  bowling 
e.stabllshments  operating  116.632  bowUng 
lanes  located  In  every  State  of  the  United 
States  Our  membership  covers  all  aspects 
of  bowling — tenpins,  duckplns,  rubberband 
duckplns.  and  candleplns. 

Tlie  American  Bowling  Congress  and  the 
National  Duckpln  Bowling  Congress  have 
certified  for  the  current  year  11,336  bowUng 
establishments  with  an  aggregate  of  164,300 
bowling  lanes  In  the  United  States,  bo  that 
we  represent  more  than  half  of  the  bowling 
establishments  and  almost  three-fourths  of 
the    bowling   lanes   In   the  United   States.     I 


Appendix 

am  sure,  however,  that  every  bowUng  pro- 
prietor in  the  country  la  in  accord  with  the 
views  which  I  shall  express  today. 

The  tax  whose  repeal  I  urge  Ufx)n  you 
today  Is  embodied  In  section  4471  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  which  provides: 

•There  shall  be  imposed  a  special  tax  to 
be  paid  by  every  person  who  operat«s  a  bowl- 
ing alley,  bllUardroom,  or  poolroom  at  the 
rate  of  820  a  year  for  each  bowling  alley, 
billUiXd   table,  or  pool   table." 

There  are  exempted  from  this  tax  such  of 
the  facilities  ae  are  located  in  a  hospital,  or 
are  maintained  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  or  are  main- 
tained by  nonprofit  organizations  or  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States. 

With  a  total  of  164.300  bowling  lanes  In 
the  United  States.  It  produces  revenues  for 
the  Government  of  only  $3,286,000  a  year. 
Yet  to  an  indtistry  which  Is  economically 
distressed,  with  many  suffering  bankruptcies, 
going  out  of  btiBlness,  and  generally  facing 
financial  chaos,  this  Is  a  sum  which  means 
a  great  deal. 

This  tax  was  initially  Impoeed  during  the 
Fnrst  World  War  as  a  temporary  wartime  ex- 
cise tax  at  the  rate  of  $10  a  year  for  each 
bowling  lane.  It  continued  on  such  a  tem- 
porary basis  untU  the  Second  World  War. 
Then,  as  we  entered  the  Second  World  War, 
and  a^ain  as  a  temporary  wartime  measure. 
It  was  increased  to  $20  a  lai:e  For  20  years 
It  has  continued  in  effect  at  this  rate,  al- 
thotigh  the  Congress  has  eliminated  many 
of  the  temporary  wartime  tax  increases  im- 
p>osed  on  other  industries. 

We  have  never  previously  come  to  Congress 
and  asked  for  relief  through  the  repeal  or 
modification  of  this  tax  because  we  have  not 
untU  the  past  3  years  experienced  serious 
economic  distress  We  are  essentially  an 
Indtistry  of  small  businessmen,  and  so  long 
as  we  have  been  able  to  do  so,  we  have  paid 
whatever  taxes  Congress  has  seen  fit  to 
levy  upon  us.  Today  over  80  percent  of 
the  bowling  lanes  in  the  United  States  are 
owned  by  Individuals  or  companies  operating 
tliree  or  less  bowling  establishments.  Due  to 
the  fact  that  more  and  more  of  our  bowling 
proprietors  have  been  unable  to  meet  their 
obligations,  we  are  for  the  first  time  coming 
to  you  for  relief. 

Bowling  IS  no  luxury  Bowling  is  the  poor 
man's  golf,  tennis,  polo,  and  bridge  all  rolled 
into  one  Bowling  is  the  American  sport 
which  has  more  participants  than  any  other 
sport  or  recreational  activity.  It  is  a  sport 
m  which  whole  families  engage.  Bowling  is 
fundamentally  a  participation,  and  not  an 
exhibition,  sport.  The  American  Bowling 
Congress  and  the  Women's  International 
Bowling  Congress  have  In  membership  in 
the  United  States  more  than  8  million  men 
and  women  who  bowl  at  least  once  a  week 
at  least  26  weeks  a  year  And  those  organi- 
zations alone  sanction  more  than  17,000 
bowling  tournanients  each  year. 

It  is  a  paradox  that,  at  a  time  when  more 
people  are  bowling  than  In  any  previous  year, 
and  when  the  public  Is  spending  more  money 
on  bowling  than  ever  before,  we  should  be 
suffering  from  the  severe  economic  distress 
with  which  we  are  now  confronted.  This 
Is  explainable  by  the  fact  that  In  1961  the 
percentage  Increase  of  bowling  lanes  was  for 
the  first  time  greater  than  the  percentage 
Increase  in  organized  bowlers.  And  since 
then,  although  the  gross  amount  spent  on 
bowling  on  an  overall  basis  has  never  been 


so  large,  the  revenue   per   bowUng  lane   has 
dropi>ed  precipitously. 

I  am  not  here  to  point  the  finger  or  seek 
to  place  the  blame  for  the  enormous  irre- 
sponsible expansion  of  bowling  lanes  that 
tcK)k  place  some  years  ago,  or  for  the  philoso- 
phy that  assumed  that  placing  a  bowling 
facility  at  any  crossroads,  no  matter  how 
sparsely  populated,  would  produce  profits.  I 
am  here  to  ask  your  assistance  for  our  indus- 
try In  our  efforts  to  climb  out  of  the  quick- 
sand in  which  we  now  find  ourselves. 

I  call  yotu-  attention,  however,  to  the  fact 
that  the  reports  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, an  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, disclose  that  in  recent  years  it  has 
made  loans  for  the  pvirpose  of  construction  of 
new  bowling  establishments  and  the  re- 
financing of  already  established  operators 
which  in  the  peak  years  almost  equaled  the 
amount  of  revenues  collected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment from  bowling  establishments  under 
the  alley  bed  tax.  In  scwne  cases  locins  were 
made  by  the  SBA  after  loan  applications  \*> 
private  "lending  agencies  had  been  turned 
down  because  of  their  awareness  of  the  pre- 
carlousness  of  the  business.  In  many  such 
cases  the  bowling  establishments  constructed 
with  the  proceeds  of  such  loans  have  been 
unsuccessful  and  in  some  cases  the  prc- 
prletors  have  gone  into  bankruptcy. 

BPAA  recently  retained  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
to  make  an  economic  survey  of  the  bowUng 
business.  I  attach  a  copy  of  the  report  for 
1963  entiUed  "Cost  of  Doing  Business  in  the 
Bowling  Industry." 

In  this  report  Dun  &  Bradstreet  stated 
that  the  overall  reports  from  504  bowling 
establishments  showed  a  net  loss  of  0  4  per- 
cent. It  shows  that  half  of  the  participants 
reported  a  profit,  and  half  reported  a  los.<= 
Those  that  showed  a  profit  reported  a  profit 
before  taxes  of  5.3  percent  on  average  gros.s 
receipts  of  $204,555.  Those  that  showed  a 
loss  reported  a  loss  of  7.4  {>ercent  on  average 
gross  receipts  of  $188,281. 

Tlie  health  of  any  industry  is.  of  course 
reflected  in  the  financial  condition  of  thote 
companies  who  are  Its  suppliers  The  f»>> 
principal  suppliers  of  bowling  equipment  and 
accessories  are  American  Machine  &  Foundry 
Co   and  Brunswick  Corp. 

For  years  these  companies  had  no  prob- 
lems with  their  bowling  accounts  For  al- 
most 30  years  no  bowling  establlshmei. : 
was  involved  in  a  bankruptcy  proceeding 
Since  1961.  however,  the  situation  has  bee:; 
quite  different,  and  this  undoubtedly  stems 
from  the  fact  that  these  two  manufacturer,'^ 
engaged  In  a  race  to  urge  a  reckless  expan- 
sion and  the  building  of  more  and  more 
bowUng  establishments,  without  regard  i^ 
prudent  business  standards,  and  caused  tho 
opening  of  many  more  bowling  facilities  tha:. 
the  20  million  bowlers,  and  the  expected 
increase    In    bowlers,    could    possibly    abson 

In  1962  Brunswick  had  to  repossess  56  3 
bowling  lanes,  and  in  1962  it  had  to  repossess 
approximately  1.800  more.  In  1963  AMF  had 
to  repossess  1.300  bowling  lanes  In  196i 
both  companies  have  had  to  continue  tj 
do  this. 

AMF  primarily  rents  its  automatic  pm- 
spotters,  although  It  sells  Its  other  bowline 
equipment.  It  collects  rentals  from  its  pin- 
spotters  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  for  each 
game  bowled  on  them.  Between  1961  and 
1963  its  bowling  rentals  decreased  about  $1  i 
million  on  an  annual  basis.  In  1961  AMF  s 
annual  volume  from  sales  of  bowling  equip- 
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ment    was    $61.400 .000;    In    1963    It   dropped 
to  $35   million. 

As  of  December  31,  1961.  AMF's  accounts 
receivable  amounted  to  only  $20,500,000;  on 
March  31.  1964  they  had  Increased  to  $74,- 
400,000. 

Brunswick  has  had  a  parallel  financial 
experience. 

Both  companies  have  had  to  set  up  huge 
special  reserves  to  meet  expected  defaults 
m  their  bowling  accounts. 

rxirlng  the  5-year  period  Immediately  pre- 
ceding 1963.  primarily  at  the  Instigation  of 
the  equipment  manufacturers  and  suppliers, 
many  public  and  8yndlcate<l  companies  were 
formed  that  went  to  the  public  to  obtain 
funds  with  which  to  go  Into  the  business 
of  building  and  operating  bowling  estab- 
lishments. 

Unfortunately,  because  the  SEC  does  not 
classify  Its  registration  statements  by  In- 
dustry, we  found  It  Impossible  to  ascertain 
the  total  niunber  suid  the  aggregate  amount 
of  ruoh  public  offerings.  However,  we  were 
able  to  locate  and  examine  the  registration 
statenaents  and  subsequent  annual  reports 
of  30  bowling  oooipar.les  which  had  made 
public  offerings  during  these  5  years,  and 
found  they  had  publicly  offered  their  com- 
mon stock  and  debentures  In  the  aggregate 
amount  of  $33  million. 

At  the  peak  of  the  bowling  fever  which 
seized  the  flnftnclal  markets,  the  securities 
of  20  of  these  Lasuing  bowling  companies 
that  reported,  their  market  highs  and  lows, 
showed  an  aggregate  high-market  value  of 
$247,504,129,  which  has  now  declined  to  an 
aggregate  low-market  value  of  $19,349,118. 
We  feel  that  this  tremendous  drop  in  the 
market  value  of  bowling  secxirltles  Is  most 
significant  and  reflective  of  the  present  dis- 
tress In  the  bowling  industry. 

Two  of  the  bowling  companies  whose  SEC 
registration  statements  and  reports  were 
examined  have  gone  out  of  business.  Three 
more  have  gone  Into  bankruptcy,  one  under 
Chapter  X  and  two  under  chapter  XI. 

Prom  Information  obtained  from  examin- 
ing the  SEC  re^stratlon  statements  and  sub- 
sequent annual  reports  of  these  30  bowling 
companies.  It  appears  that  in  1959,  10  re- 
ported net  profits,  3  showed  net  losses.  In 
1960,  14  reported  net  profits,  6  reported  net 
losses.  In  1961,  12  reported  net  profits,  9 
reported  net  losses.  In  1962,  10  reported  net 
profits,  12  reported  net  losses.  In  1963,  6 
reported  net  profits,  13  reported  net  losses. 

During  this  5-year  period,  these  bowling 
companies  have  fallen  off  sharply  In  their 
reflection  of  earnings  per  share  and  many 
have  gone  from  a  substantially  plus  earnings 
per  share  position  to  a  deficit  situation.  The 
rise  In  earnings  to  a  1960  peak,  and  then 
the  sharp  downward  swing  through  1963,  is 
apparent  from  the  figures  I  have  given  you. 
Financially,  bowling  Is  a  sick  Industry,  al- 
though paradoxically  enough  there  are  more 
people  bowling  and  more  money  being  spent 
on  bowling  than  ever  before.  We  are  waging 
a  strenuous  fight  to  restore  health  to  our 
Industry.  I  have  no  doubt  and  every  ex- 
pectation that  we  will  be  successful,  and 
that  we  will  retain  for  our  young  people  an 
exciting  recreation  which  has  remarkable 
character  building  effects. 

If  the  Congress  wUl  repeal  this  'temporary 
war-time  excise  tax"  you  will  be  making  a 
great  contribution  to  our  recovery.  You 
will  have  given  us  the  equivalent  of  an 
additional  7.500.000  games  of  bowling  a  year, 
and  this  will  be  a  powerful  shot  in  the  arm. 
It  win  be  substantial  tax  relief  to  some 
10.000  small  businessmen,  and  to  many  of  us 
it  may  mean  the  difference  between  staying 
In  and  going  out  of  business. 

While  the  alley  bed  tax  which  I  have  Just 
discussed  is  our  primary  concern,  there  are 
two  additional  excise  taxes  that  have  a  seri- 
ous impact  upon  bowling,  to  which  I  would 
like  to  refer  briefly. 


Many,  If  not  most,  bowlers  bowl  as  mem- 
bers of  bowling  leagues.  Those  leagues  ctis- 
tomarlly  reserve  the  use  of  bowling  lanes  at 
a  bowling  establishment  once  a  week  for  26 
to  33  weeks  each  year.  More  than  7,500,000 
such  league  bowlers  belong  to  the  American 
Bowling  Congress  (ABC)  and  the  Woman's 
International  Bowling  Congress  (WTBC). 
They  pay  dues  to  the  ABC  and  WEBC.  and 
to  the  aflUlated  State  and  city  bowling  asso- 
ciations in  their  communities,  and  they  also 
pay  dues  to  their  leagues  which  cover  the 
costs  of  their  league  bowling.  There  are 
probably  several  million  additional  bowlers 
who  also  bowl  as  members  of  leagues  out- 
side of  the  ABC  and  WIBC.  Duckpln  bowl- 
ers, for  example,  bowl  In  leagues  of  the  Na- 
tional Duckpln  Bowling  Congress. 

SecUon  4241  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
applies  an  excise  tax  of  20  percent  "of  any 
amount  paid  as  dues  or  membership  fees  to 
any  social,  athletic,  or  sporting  club  or  cm-- 
ganlzatlon.  if  the  dues  or  fees  of  an  active 
resident  annual  member  are  In  excess  of  $10 
a  year."  Section  4242(a)  provides  that  dues 
as  used  therein  Include  any  assessment,  ir- 
respective of  the  purpose  for  which  made, 
and  any  charges  for  social  privileges  or  facili- 
ties, or  for  golf,  tennis,  polo,  swimming,  or 
other  athletic  or  sporting  privileges  or  facili- 
ties, for  any  period  of  more  than  6  days. 

Bowling  leagues  do  not.  of  course,  own  or 
operate  their  own  bowling  facilities.  They 
do  not  have  clubhouses  or  their  own  facili- 
ties. It  has  never  been  thought  that  the 
club  dues  tax  is  applicable  to  them  and  to 
the  bowling  charges  which  they  incur. 

However,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  has  now  taken  the  position  that  the 
club  dues  tax  is  applicable,  and  in  the  case 
of  J.  R.  Johnston  v.  Commissioner.  Federal 
Judge  Charles  WyTanskl  of  the  V3.  District 
Court  for  Massachusetts  has  recently  held 
that  the  amount  paid  by  a  taxpayer  as  a 
member  of  a  bowling  club  for  participation 
In  bowling  league  competition  at  commercial 
bowling  alleys  U  subject  to  the  dues  tax. 
The  court  found  that  the  right  of  the  bowler, 
as  member  of  a  bowling  league,  to  use  the 
commercial  bowling  lanes  in  a  bowling  estab- 
lishment on  26  specific  occasions  constituted 
repeated  and  general  use  of  a  common  club 
facility  for  an  appreciable  period  of  time  and 
so  was  taxable. 

In  the  many  years  that  there  has  been  a 
club  dues  tax.  It  has  never  been  thought  that 
It  was  applicable  to  the  cost  of  bowling  as  a 
member  of  a  bowling  league.  If  the  cost 
of  bowling  is  to  be  Increased  by  stich  aji  ad- 
ditional 20  percent.  It  can  very  well  result 
In  a  further  loss  of  bowling  business  to  the 
detriment  of  both  the  bowler  and  the  bowl- 
ing proprietor.  It  Is  respectfully  requested 
that  the  conunlttee  make  It  clear  that  It  was 
not  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  make  the  club 
dues  tax  so  applicable. 

Finally,  I  call  your  attention  to  section 
4161  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  which 
imposes  a  manufacturer's  excise  tax  of  10 
percent  on  bowling  balls  and  pins,  which  in 
turn  is  passed  on  to  the  bowling  proprietors. 
An  average  bowling  establishment  replaces 
77  sets  of  pins  each  year,  each  set  costing  an 
average  of  $48.  Multiplying  the  77  sets 
{>er  establishment  by  the  6,00O-pIu8  estab- 
lishments In  our  association,  would  show  an 
annual  use  of  463,000  sets  of  pins,  and  multi- 
plying this  flgure  by  the  average  price  of 
$48  per  set  indicates  that  approximately  $22 
million  annually  is  spent  by  our  members 
for  bowling  pins. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  a  half  mil- 
lion bowling  balls  are  sold  annually  at  an  ag- 
gregate price  of  $7,600,000.  The  annual  sales 
of  bowling  pins  and  balls  come  to  approxi- 
mately $29,500,000.  The  amount  collected 
by  the  Treasury  under  this  10-percent  tax 
would  total  slightly  less  than  $3  million 
annually. 

The  manufacturers   of  bowling   balls   and 


pins  have  liidlcated  that,  if  this  tax  should 
be  repealed,  the  tax  saving  would  be  passed 
on  to  the  bowling  proprietors.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  If  tax  relief  of  this  sort  were 
given,  it  would  be  of  tremendous  assistance 
to  our  efforts  to  rehabilitate  our  very  de- 
pressed bowling  Industry. 


Galveston,  Tex.,  Has  Saccessfol  Project 
for  School  Dropouts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  September  9.  1964 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
high  school  dropouts  pose  a  major  prob- 
lem for  American  education.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  personal  tragedy  to  the  in- 
dividuals themselves,  dropouts  are  a 
problem  for  society.  School  dropouts  of 
1962  had  an  unemployment  rate  of  28.6 
percent  In  October  1962. 

This  summer,  the  people  of  Galveston. 
Tex.,  endeavored  to  meet  the  school 
dropout  Issue  headon,  and  did  so  with 
apparent  success.  In  a  special  instruc- 
tion project  at  Galveston's  Central  High 
School.  87  percent  of  the  class  completed 
the  course  of  Instruction  and  advanced 
an  average  of  one  grade  level.  Most  of 
the  students  had  IQ's  well  below  100. 

The  people  of  Galveston  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  progressive  attitude.  I 
hope  more  of  our  communities  will  fol- 
low Galveston's  example  In  doing  more 
than  merely  talk  about  an  unfortunate 
situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "Special  Project  for 
Dropouts  Called  Success."  The  article 
was  published  in  the  Houston  Chronicle 
on  September  3.  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Houston  (Tex  >  Chronicle,  Sept   3, 

1964) 

Spf.ciai,  Project  roa  DROPOtrrs  Called 

StTCCESS 

Galveston. — A  special  Instructional  proj- 
ect for  high  school  dropouts  and  potential 
dropKjuts  conducted  this  summer  was  an  ap- 
parent success,  the  Galveston  school  board 
was  told  Wednesday  night. 

Dr.  Leon  Morgan,  principal  of  Central  High 
School,  and  Prank  Vollert,  district  curricu- 
lum director,  reported  progress  during  an 
8-week  period. 

Dr.  Morgan  said  Centrals  program  began 
with  30  students,  26  of  which  stayed  to  the 
end.  He  said  those  students  who  remained 
advanced  one  grade  level  on  the  average 
and  that  attendance  was  84.8  percent,  well 
above  the  average. 

He  also  said  student  attitude  toward  the 
program  was  very  good. 

The  principal  said  special  materials  were 
used  which  allowed  for  more  Individualized 
Instruction  in  nunaerical  and  reading  skills 
Psychiatric  social  workers,  psychologlste,  and 
highly  trained  teachers  conducted  classes. 

Most  of  the  students  had  IQ'a  well  below 
100  Dr.  Morgan  said. 

School  superintendent.  Dr.  Morgan  Evans 
said  funds  for  a  more  extensive  program  are 
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iK)t  now  available,  but  It  is  hoped  tlxat  dona- 
tions and  grants  wUl  be  made  available  to 
further  the  project. 

%  He  said  he  would  like  to  start  the  program 
on  the  Junior  high  level. 

Xhe  program  at  BaU  High  School  started 
out  with   »  class  of    15,   but    only    finished 

with  5 

Dr.  Evans  said  the  administration  will 
recommend  the  dropout  program  be  con- 
tinued during  the  regular  term. 


Seymoor  SiegeFs  Penchant  for  Survival 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  3, 1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  inserting  In  the  Ap>pendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  an  excellent  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  magazine  section  of  August 
30.  It  is  about  Seymour  Slegel.  the  in- 
defatigable program  director  of  radio 
station  WNYC.  Sy  Siegel,  as  he  is  known 
by  his  friends,  has  been  in  charge  of 
WNYC  ever  since  Plorello  La  Guardia 
put  him  there  in  1934. 

No  testimonial  to  Sy  Siegel  and  to 
the  job  that  he  has  done  in  the  public 
interest  in  his  radio  station  could  be 
better  than  this  article  by  Ruth  Blemll- 
ler.  It  Is  deserving  of  wide  attention. 
Congratulations  to  the  author,  Ruth  Bie- 
miller,  and  to  Sy  Siegel  of  radio  station 
WNYC. 

The  article  follows: 
SEYMom  SrecEL's  'Penchant  fob  StJHVivAL" 
(By  Ruth  Blemlller) 

"Ral.se  your  right  hand,"  said  Florello 
Henry  La  Guardia. 

Seymour  N.  Slegel  raised  his  right  hand. 
Seconds  later  he  was,  somewhat  to  his  sur- 
prise, assistant  program  director  of  radio 
station  WNYC.  "And  now.  Sy."  said  the 
mayor,  "your  first  assignment  Is  to  go  across 
the  street  and  close  the  Joint  down." 

That  was  January  1934.  2  days  after  the 
Little  Flower  stepped  Into  city  hall  to  begin 
the  first  of  three  warm,  turbulent,  outrage- 
ously high-handed,  benevolently  paterfaml- 
Uastic  and  hotly  reformist  terms  as  mayor  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  One  of  his  campaign 
jiromLses  had  been  that  he  would.  If  elected, 
save  the  people's  money  by  scuttling  the 
city's    12-year-old    broadcasting   station. 

H\B  chosen  demolition  deputy  had  not 
applied  for  the  Job.  Slegel  worked  for  La 
f.uardia  In  the  1933  Fusion  campaign  and 
had  known  him  since  1924,  the  year  La 
Guardia.  running  on  the  Progressive  ticket, 
had  defeated  his  father,  JusUce  Isaac  Slegel 
of  domestic  relations  court,  then  Republi- 
can candidate  for  Representative  from  the 
20th  Congressional  District,  an  ofHce  Judge 
Slegel  had  held  from  1914  until  1922.  But 
In  1924  young  Seymour  Slegel  (B.S.,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  1929;  MA,  Columbia, 
19321  was  happily  settled  In  a  VPall  Street 
bnikerage  firm,  wTlting  its  dally  market 
Icttor 

TiKliiy.  30  yeiu-s  later,  the  "Joint"  Is  still 
^umglng,  and  Seymour  Slegel  with  It. 

Not  only  did  he  not  liquidate  WNYC. 
Backed  by  a  La  Guardia  who  was  soon  em- 
phjylng  the  station  to  the  advantage  of  the 
ituiyor's  office  and  to  the  delectation  of  the 
(itizenry,  he  remained  there,  growing  with 
the  station  as  he  found  new  ways  to  forge 
a     communications     link     between    various 


municipal  departments  (markets,  health,  ed- 
ucation, parks,  police,  fire,  etc.)  and  the 
people  they  were  created  to  serve.  That  ha 
also  successfully  pioneered  in  egghead  pro- 
graming— broadening  the  "good  music"  oc«i- 
cept  already  identified  with  WNTC  (record- 
ings had  been  a  staple  since  the  station's 
early  days )  to  Include  live  mualc,  folk  music, 
hl-fl  gospel  and  premieres  of  contemporary 
American  and  European  music:  experiment- 
ing with  "talk"  presentations  of  poetry, 
multilingual  drama,  books,  discussions  of 
issues  of  the  day,  comment  on  the  United 
States  from  foreign  periodicals,  gavel-to- 
gavel  U.N.  proceedings,  municipal  budget 
hearings — speaks  for  the  intelligence  of  the 
New  Yorkers  who  are  long-time  devotees  of 
WNYC,  and  for  his  prescience. 

For  the  poetB  and  professors  and  assorted 
long-hairs  who  were  thoroughly  noncom- 
mercial when  Slegel  first  put  them  on  air 
have  since  become  relatively  hot  commercial 
properties.  This  creates  a  problem  for  Sle- 
gel— "they've  come  to  like  money,  and  I  cant 
afford  even  token  payment — not  even  car- 
fare," he  said  recently.  But  he  appeared  un- 
daunted. This  is  not  the  first,  the  worst,  or 
the  last  problem  of  his  municipal  career, 
and  It  Is  obvious  that  he  not  only  accepts 
but  thrives  on  the  crises  presented  by  a  zero 
budget  for  talent  and  the  necessity  to  push 
onward  and  upward  with  both  ears  to  the 
ground,  one  for  the  citizens  of  a  great  city, 
the   other   for   their   elected   representatives. 

As  director  of  the  Municipal  Broadcasting 
System,  to  which  post  he  was  appointed  in 
1947,  Slegel  Is  now  the  boyish,  crewcut  dean 
of  municipal  appointees  (Robert  Moses  hav- 
ing abandoned  the  city  for  greener  meadows) 
and  custodian  of  an  octoplne  operation  en- 
compassing film  production,  an  extensive 
public  address  system,  two-way  m\uilcii>al  ra- 
dio communications,  traffic  coordination,  the 
mayor's  committee  on  living  music,  and  a 
communications  center  known  to  the  public 
as  999-1234,  a  telephone  number  which  when 
called  imparts  up-to-the-minute  Information 
about  traffic  snarls  and  ferryboat  contre- 
temps as  well  as  miscellaneous  emergency 
bulletins  occasioned  by  "weather"  and  other 
disasters.  And,  In  addition  to  WNTC  and 
WNYC-FM,  there  has  been,  since  November 
1962,  WNYOTV,  an  ultra-high-frequency  tel- 
evision station,  the  only  municipally  operat- 
ed television  station  In  the  country,  and  the 
most  powerful  television  station  in  the  world. 

WNYC-TV  Is  the  most  recent  development 
In  the  electronic  revolution  which  has  over- 
taken the  city  under  Siegel's  direction.  It 
Is  doubtful  if  the  city  fathers  would  ever 
have  allocated  funds  for  the  facility,  but  Sle- 
gel, who  long  ago  foresaw  the  usefulness  to 
the  city  and  Its  people  of  municipal  televi- 
sion, not  to  mention  Its  Inevitability,  effected 
a  stunning  deal  with  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  which  made  the  installa- 
tion financially  feasible — that  is  to  say,  prac- 
tically free.  The  city  operated  the  station 
on  an  exjDerlmental  basis  for  1  year,  enabling 
the  FCC  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  UHP 
broadcasting  in  densely  built-up  ase&a.  The 
FCC  then  turned  over  to  the  city  S2  million 
worth  of  transmitting  equipment,  plxis  an- 
tenna, with  the  understanding  that  the  city 
would  pay  off  a  $384,000  balance  due  RCA  for 
leased  equipment. 

At  formal  dedication  ceremonies  of  WNYC- 
TV,  or  channel  31,  Mayor  Wagner  remarked 
on  the  man  who  has  scaled  countless  creative 
and  departmental  Everests  in  the  course  of 
his  career  with  the  city.  "You  have  a  pench- 
ant for  survival,  Sy,"  said  the  mayor. 

A  penchant  for  survival,  certainly:  30  years 
and  four  frequently-troubled  administra- 
tions. But  isn't  there  a  passion  for  anony- 
mity, as  well?  To  the  350,000  to  400,000  New 
Yorkers  who  have  listened  regularly  over  the 
years  to  WNYC,  the  words  "Seymour  N.  Sle- 
gel, director,  "  are  as  familiar  as  the  call  let- 
ters of  the  station,  yet  few  of  them  know 
more  about  the  man  than  his  name. 
Throughout  this  country  and  in  Europe  he  Is 


knoiwn  and  honored  in  his  field.  To  many 
people  In  the  world  he  is,  in  fact,  Mr.  Non- 
commercial Broadcasting,  but  he  has  man- 
aged to  function  at  t<^  professional  posts 
(presidency  of  National  Association  of  Edu- 
cational Broadcasters,  the  General  Assembly 
of  Prix  Italia  and  chairman.  International 
Broadcasting  Council)  and  to  receive  distin- 
guished honors  (the  French  and  Netherlands 
Governments  have  decorated  him,  and  his 
awards  and  citations  are  literally  too  numer- 
ous to  mention)  with  minimum  fanfare  and 
no  personal  exploitation  whatsoever. 

Could  there  be  a  relation  between  survival 
and  anonymity?  This  question  Slegel  treated 
lightly — he  is  not  in  the  least  pompous — 
but  added  that  personal  publicity  interests 
him  very  little,  except  where  It  increases 
public  awareness  of  the  constantly  expand- 
ing services  of  the  city.  It  is  not  often  that 
a  man  who  says  he  doesn't  want  publicity 
really  means  It,  but  Siegel  was  matter-of- 
fact  and  com^pletely  convincing  on  thl^  point. 
If  fame  Is  eliminated  as  a  motive,  wiiy  does 
Slegel  remain  in  public  service,  many  aEp>ect£ 
of  which  are  sheer  hell — budget  Mmltatlons. 
pressures  from  politicians,  pressures  from 
•ttlzens  solo  and  in  groups,  some  pro  bono 
publico,  some  definitely  self-seeking? 

Money?  Slegel  started  with  the  city  at 
$3,000  and  moved  gradually  and  recently  to 
$16,000.  Any  day  he  chooses  to  leave  the  city 
for  commercial  broadcasting,  he  could  com- 
mand a  six-figure  salary. 

Not  for  money,  obviously.     Why,  then? 

"I  know  of  no  place  where  you  could  have 
as  much  fim,"  he  said.  "That  and  a  wide 
range  of  experience.  Take  this  morning.  We 
had  a  session  with  the  housing  authority. 
It  has  become  imperative  that  they  have  a 
police  frequency  tf  they  are  to  protect  their 
tenants.  It  happens  that  there  is  no  fre- 
quency available.  We're  going  to  have  to 
fl^nd  one." 

Until  now,  Siegel's  manner  had  been 
friendly  and  easy — and  precise  and  sure,  the 
practiced  sureness  of  a  man  accustomed  to 
deal  with  the  public  who  must  therefore  be 
a  diplomat,  accountable  for  what  he  sajrs. 
Now,  as  he  explored  the  possibility  of  finding 
a  nonexistent  frequency,  the  public  servant 
syndrome  vanished.  Animated,  absorbed  in 
the  problem,  he  launched  Into  the  story  of 
a  similar  Impasse.  Not  long  ago  It  became 
obvious  that  ferryboats,  in  the  interests  of 
safety,  must  have  a  frequency.  Marine  fre- 
quencies in  the  New  York  area  are  densely 
occupied.  On  the  technicality  that  ferry- 
boats function  as  bridges,  he  was  able  to 
arrange  a  hlgh'way  maintenance  frequency. 
Months  later,  on  the  very  day  it  was  in- 
stalled, Washington  ruled  that  all  ferry- 
boats must  have  marine  frequencies.  After 
much  legislative  and  legalistic  caviserie,  a 
modus  Vivendi  was  achieved. 

An  even  more  complex  problem  has  been 
finding  a  site  for  a  new,  powerful  transmitter 
which  win  solve  many  technical  problems 
that  have  plagued  the  mvmlclpal  broadcast- 
ing system.  "I've  been  in  the  real  estate 
business,"  Slegel  said,  looking  a  trifle  out- 
raged, and  there  followed  such  a  tale  of  crises 
involving  several  Federal  and  many  local 
agencies  and  pressure  groups  and  contract 
deadlines  as  to  make  the  perUs  of  Pauline 
pale.  (It  looks  as  though  the  transmitter 
will  occupy  50  acres  on  Statcn  Island,  part 
of  a  disused  hospital  site.) 

The  Impact  of  the  city's  radio  and  televi- 
sion programs  is  In  some  ways  difficult  to 
assess.  The  city  cannot  afford  commercial 
rating  services,  but  Pulse  and  Nielsen  fre- 
quently forward  old  reports  made  for  com- 
mercial broadcasters  from  which  It  is  possible 
to  extrapolate  Information  about  the  WNYC 
and  WNYC-TV  public.  It  is  on  this  basis 
that  the  audience  of  350.000  to  400,000  is 
established.  <. 

Slegel  says,  "One  million  words  on  public 
health  go  out  each  year.  Are  they  effective? 
We  really  can't  say.  But  suppose  they  did 
not  go  out? 
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"Again.  20,000  missing  persons  are  reported 
yearly  on  our  missing  persons  program.  I 
know  of  only  half  a  dozen  who  have  been 
found  directly  because  of  our  broadcasts. 
There  may  be  hundreds  more.  I  don't  know. 
But  I  do  know  that  there  are  other  values. 
For  families  of  missing  persons,  there  Is  the 
knowledge  that  something  Is  being  done. 
That  Is  a  value." 

Mall  and  telephone  calls  are  obvious  yard- 
sticks. When  the  station  drops  everything, 
as  it  frequently  does,  for  one  of  Its  festivals — 
tt  week  or  more  of  concentration  on  educa- 
tion, books,  mental  health,  drama,  music 
(from  Lincoln's  Birthday  to  Washington's 
Birthday  for  25  years,  the  American  Music 
Festival  has  flooded  the  airwaves  with  such 
a  feast  of  American  music  as  has  never  been 
heard  or  thought  of  elsewhere) — devotees  of 
regularly  scheduled  programs  scream  with 
frustration,  via  letter,  postcard,  or  telephone. 

'If  a  United  Nations  program  Is  canceled, 
the  switchboards  light  up  like  Christmas 
trees,"  according  to  John  De  Prospo,  Slegel's 
executive  officer  and  himself  a  dedicated  mu- 
nicipal employee.  When  WNYC  carried  di- 
rect live  broadcasts  of  the  recent  FCC  hear- 
ings on  the  decline  and  fall  of  original  drama 
on  commercial  television,  enthusiastic  let- 
ters of  appreciation  poured  In  at  the  rate  of 
close  to  2,000  a  day. 

The  Instinct  to  eliminate  the  city's  broad- 
casting system  has  not  been  limited  to  La 
Guardla.  Prom  the  time  WNYC  was  estab- 
lished In  1922  under  the  administration  of 
Mayor  John  Hylan  and  under  the  si>eclal 
aegis  of  Grover  Whelan.  then  commissioner 
of  plants  and  structures.  It  has  been  a  fa- 
vorite target.  As  Slegel  says,  'With  a  *2  bil- 
lion overall  city  budget,  the  only  cut  any- 
body can  think  of  is  the  $500,000  for  the 
communications  system  It  doesn't  happen 
much  any  more,  but  when  It  does  I  make 
a  point  of  going  directly  to  the  person  and 
submitting  the  facts  " 

Actually,  nobody  seriously  attempts  these 
days  to  abolish  WNYC.  and  It  Is  largely  Sle- 
gel's stewardship  of  the  station  which  has 
removed  It  from  annual  and  perennial  dan- 
ger of  its  life.  Even  the  citizens'  budget 
commission,  which  battled  the  station  for 
30  years  as  a  waste  of  public  money,  admitted 
a  year  ago  that  the  station  was  doing  a  good 
Job  for  the  people 

The  facts  submitted  by  Slegel  are  of  course 
the  long  list  of  services  the  municipal  broad- 
casting system  renders  other  city  depart- 
ments and  the  money  It  saves  them.  The 
public  address  system  alone  covers  400  city 
functions  a  year.  Including  park  concerts, 
youth  board  dances  (four  a  night  during 
the  stimmer).  There  Is  also  crowd  control: 
from  Friday  to  Tuesday  during  the  recent 
unpleasantness  In  Harlem  and  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant,  Brooklyn,  the  police  requested 
and  operated  five  public  address  trucks.  The 
two-way  communications  system,  in  its  re- 
ports from  reservoirs  alone,  saves  the  city 
$15,000  a  month  In   toll  calls 

Another  saving  to  the  city  stems  from 
what  has  come  to  be  called  "scrambled  yeg- 
gs." the  morning  lineup  which  begins 
WNYC-T'V's  broadcasting  day.  Suspects  face 
cameras  at  Centre  Street  headquarters.  To 
protect  their  civil  rights,  the  picture  is 
scrambled  beyond  recognition  before  It  goes 
on  air.  With  a  deccxler,  detectives  view  the 
lineup  at  five  uptown  precincts,  thus  saving 
the  cost  of  the  dally  trip  downtown 

There  have  been  those  who  would  abolish 
WNYC.  and  there  have  been  those  who 
would  like  to  see  it  go  commercial.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  costs  would  rise 
sharply  were  the  city's  broadcasting  system 
to  go  commercial,  and  it  Is  doubtful  whether 
or  not  It  could  compete  on  a  commercial 
basis  with  other  stations.  Certainly  many 
of  the  service  and  creative  aspects  of  its  pro- 
graming would  change. 

The  Immediate  future  for  Slegel  will  ob- 
viously be  getting  channel  31  off  the  ground. 
There  Is  a  strong  probability  that  the  same 


battles  he  has  fought  for  technical  excel- 
lence and  programing  Integrity  for  radio  will 
have  to  be  fought  all  over  again. 

In  Slegel's  future,  also.  Is  the  Implementa- 
tion of  a  poverty  project  program  which  he 
has  submitted  to  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
As  he  visualizes  It,  300  youngsters  will  be  in- 
volved initially  and  the  city's  brotulcastlng 
system  will  be  the  training  ground  In  techni- 
cal and  creative  skills  and  disciplines,  with 
orchestral  and  choral  groups  a  distinct  pos- 
sibility. 

The  poverty  project  program  will  be  fui  ex- 
tension of  an  Internship  plan  which  has  ex- 
isted for  the  past  15  years.  Young  people 
enrolled  In  It  have  not  been  paid,  as  they 
will  be  In  the  new  venture,  but  every  station 
in  New  York  City  and  many  elsewhere  have 
WNYC  alumni  on  staff, 

Slegel  has  approached  broadcasting  mind- 
ful of  Its  potential  and  has  striven  to  pvi.'^h 
that  pt>t«ntial  to  its  limits,  in  terms  of  serv- 
ice (jn  two  levels:  the  working  of  the  city  and 
the  cultural  enrichment  of  the  city.  In  the 
face  of  many  odds,  he  has  done  a  superb  Job 
But  he  Wits  lucky;  nobfxly  In  the  world  has 
had  quite  his  chance  to  function  creatively 
on  such  a  scale  In  this  relatively  new  tech- 
nological world.  In  other  countries,  non- 
commercial broadcasting  is  by  and  large 
propaganda  ridden,  locked  up  In  p>olltlcal 
considerations.  Commercial  broadcasting 
hfis  Its  own  limitations. 

One  can.  with  feeling  wish  a  long  life  to 
WNYC,  WNYC  TV,  and   Seymour  Slegel. 


Dr.  Fred  D.  Maurer,  of  Texas  A.  &  M. 
Univeriity 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN   THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Scvtember  9,  1964 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  people  of  Texas  are,  I  believe,  justly 
proud  of  the  many  fine  accomplishments 
which  have  taken  place  over  the  years 
at  Texas  A.  &  M.  University.  The  ad- 
vances in  agriculture  and  engineering 
which  have  been  the  fruits  of  painstaking 
research  by  Texas  A.  &  M.  scientists  have 
helped  raise  the  living  standards  of  all 
Americans. 

The  hope  that  Texas  A.  &  M.  v^ill  con- 
tinue its  outstanding  work  has  been 
swelled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Fred 
D.  Maurer  as  associate  dean  and  profes- 
sor of  pathology.  Dr.  Maurer  has  re- 
cently been  awarded  the  Nation's  .second 
highest  peacetime  award,  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  by  the  U.S.  Army. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "Army  Awards  A.  &  M. 
Dean  Second   Highest  Honor." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Army    Awards  A    &   M.  Dean 
Se<::ond  Highest  Honor 

Coi.i.rcE  Station  -  Dr.  Fred  D  Ma\irer, 
new  a.ssoclate  dean  and  professor  of  pathol- 
ogy at  Texas  A  &  M  University.  College  Sta- 
tion, has  been  awarded  the  Nation's  second 
highest  peacetime  award,  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  by  the  U  S  Army 

A  retired  colonel.  Dr  Maurer  was  pre- 
sented the  award  by  MaJ.  Gen  Joseph  E 
Bastion.  Jr  ,  commanding  general  of  the 
Armor  Center  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky 

The  new  A  &  M.  faculty  member  will  as- 
sume duties  here  September  1  after  20  years' 


mllit^iry    service.     He    Is    known    for   hU  t9(M 
search  with  viruses  and  animal  dlseasea.       1 

A  Cornell  University  graduate,  Dr.  Mauf^;! 
earlier  was  cited  by  the  Army  for  estabUHi.^ 
ing  laboratory  practices  that  curbed  anlm^? 
diseases  threatening  the  livestock  of  CanMlA,'^ 

His  latest  assignment  was  with  the  Anay^ 
Medical  Research  Laboratory  at  Port  Kno^'o 
where  he  headed  the  department  of  pathol*  J 
ogy  and  division  of  medicine. 

Dr.  Maurer  also  is  president  of  the  Amerl*,'^ 
can  College  of  Veterinary  Pathologists 


Certificates  of  Deposit  and  Bank  Failont 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  21.  1964 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Rob- 
ert S.  Messersmith,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Insured  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, has  recently  made  some  inter- 
esting remarks  on  the  improper  and 
dangerous  practices  going  on  with  re-  "| 
spect  to  certificates  of  deposit.  A  cer- 
tificate of  deposit.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  a  ne- 
gotiable instrument  created  by  a  com-  ' 
mercial  bank  and  which  represents  a  de- 
posit liability  of  the  bank.  These  In- 
struments represent  an  Increasingly 
popular  means  for  banks  to  attract  large 
deposits  quickly.  Recently  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  this  instrument  has 
been  the  subject  of  grave  abuses.  Mr. 
Messersmith,  on  the  president's  page  of 
the  August  1964,  issue  of  the  National 
League  Journal,  has  the  following  com- 
ment on  the  Federal  banking  agencies' 
failure  to  regulate  the  use  of  certificates 
of  deposit: 

Certificate  of  Deposit 
(By   Robert   S     Messersmith) 

Tiie  most  extraordinary  aspect  of  the  fiasco 
over  certificates  of  deposit  Is  that  the  Fed- 
eral banking  authorities  have  yet  to  take  one 
single  regulatory  action  against  the  com- 
mercial banking  Industry  to  prevent  Issuance 
of  worthless  certificates  of  deposits. 

So  far  as  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  Is  concerned,  only  two  action* 
have  been  taken:  (1)  It  has  closed  the  al- 
legedly Insolvent  banks  which  Issued  the  cer- 
tificates of  deposit;  and  (2)  It  has  refused  to 
pay  some  depositors  In  the  now  defunct 
banks  who  probably  thought  that  the  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  they  bought  from  a  broker 
at  a.  premium  were  Insured  at  least  to  $10,000. 
Whether  the  latter  Is  good  or  bad.  right  ct 
wrong.  Is  beside  the  point  and  will.  In  any 
event,  be  decided  by  the  courts. 

The  real  Issue  Ls  whether  the  Federal  bank- 
ing authorities  are  going  to  tighten  their 
regulation  to  protect  the  public  against  com- 
mercial banks  selling  In  the  public  market- 
place certificates  of  deposit  which  may  provfl 
later  to  be  of  little  or  no  value. 

While  the  banking  authorities  ponder  the 
problem,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
has  stcpi^ed  Into  the  picture  to  provide  new 
regulatory  protections  for  the  savings  and 
loan  buslnes.s  But  the  fact  remains  that 
the  problem  is  not  fundamentally  one  for 
the  Bank  Board;  It  Is  a  clear-cut  problem  for 
the   FDIC    and   other   bank   regulators. 

Moreover,  the  recent  l>ank  failures  In  Texas 
and  Michigan  disclose  serious  regulatory 
shortcomings  which  ought  to  be  examined 
and  remedied  Banks  ought  not  to  be  Im- 
mune from  the  kind  of  tighter  regulations 
which  the  Bank  Board  has  recently  promul- 
gated  for  the  savings  and  loan  Industry. 
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tW  ReapportioBBeBt  Qvestioi  Requires 
Deep  CMridcratioH  by  Every  Gtizea  in 
America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10,  1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  House  has  already  passed  the  Tuck 
bill,  and  I  cast  my  vote  for  it,  there  is 
growing  Indication  that  the  provisions  of 
that  bill  will  not  be  affirmed  by  the  Sen- 

However,  a  measure  of  some  kmd 
should  be  enacted  to  postpone  for  a 
reasonable  period  the  efTectiveness  of  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  on  this 
important  matter. 

There  are  numerous  bills,  mine  among 
them,  which  would  provide  that  for  7 
years  the  Federal  courts  could  have  no 
Jurisdiction  over  any  action  to  reappor- 
tion one  house  of  a  State  legislature  if 
the  other  house  ol  such  legislature  is  ap- 
portioned according  to  population. 

During  the  grace  period  the  several 
States  could  consider  and  act  upon  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would  per- 
mit the  States  to  apportion  one  house  of 
their  legislatures  on  considerations  other 
than  population. 

Constitutional  amendments  require 
approval  by  three-fourths  of  the  States, 
or  38  States  under  the  present  makeup 
of  the  Union.  Surely  If  that  many  States 
desire  to  operate  under  the  so-called  Fed- 
eral system,  the  popularity  of  that  sys- 
tem should  be  manifest.  I  am  not  im- 
pressed by  the  argument  that  the  Fed- 
eral system  was  a  compromise  effected 
when  the  smaller  colonies  held  a  gun  to 
the  head  of  the  larger  ones  back  in  our 
formative  days.  The  Important  thing  is 
that  the  system  has  worked,  no  matter 
what  kind  of  labor  pains  it  has  had. 

The  country  Is  clearly  divided  on  the 
issue,  but  all  divisions  do  not  necessarily 
follow  the  expected  Une:  that  is.  small 
town  or  rural  communities  opposing  the 
High  Court,  and  urban  concentrations 
supporting  it. 

Appearing  on  the  same  day,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1964.  In  newspapers  1,100  miles 
apart,  were  the  following  two  editorials 
taking  essentially  the  same  theme.  One 
was  in  the  Washington  DaUy  News.  Na- 
tion's Capital  flagship  of  the  great 
Scripps -Howard  chain,  and  the  other  in 
Fred  Morain's  Jefferson  (Iowa)  Bee.  the 
weekly  county  seat  newspaper  of  Greene 
County,  Iowa.  Both  argue  for  giving  the 
people,  through  their  legislatures,  a 
chance  to  ratify  a  restatement  of  the 
guidelines  to  be  employed  in  constituting 
a  State  legislature. 

The  Supreme  Court's  view  of  the  14th 
amendment,  through  which  they  reached 
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this  tortured  ruling,  is  a  pronoimcement 
so  far  reaching  that  the  only  possible 
time  to  remedy  the  potential  damage  Is 
now,  while  a  free  and  unpressured  elec- 
torate can  still  assert  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous   con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point. 
I  include  herein  the  two  editorials  here- 
tofore mentioned,  one  from  the  Wash- 
ington I>aily  News  and  the  other  from 
the  Jefferson  Bee: 
iFrom  the  Washington   (DC.)   Dally  News, 
Sept.  1,  1964] 
The    Reapportionment    Issue 
An  argument  that  ring*  the  beU  with  UB  In 
the  heated  debate  over  the  Supreme  Cotirt's 
equal- populatlon-b&si«    decision    for    appor- 
tionment of  State  legislatures  Is: 

Why  should  It  be  unconstitutional  for  a 
State  legislature  to  be  set  up  along  lines  re- 
garded a*  strictly  constitutional  for  the  Fed- 
eral Legislature?  To  wit,  one  house  on  a 
population  basis  and  the  other  on  a  basis  in- 
cluding geography.  v,  .,♦  ♦^ 
The  Supreme  Court  gave  short  shrirt  to 
this  line  of  argument  In  Its  controversial 
6-to-3  decision  on  June  15,  holding  that  un- 
der the  14th  amendment  It  Is  unconstitu- 
tional for  either  house  of  a  State  legislature 
to  be  apportioned  on  other  than  a  popula- 
tion basis.  The  Court  majority  said  the 
Federal -State  situations  were  not  analogous. 
This  decision  now,  of  course,  Is  the  law  of 
the  land. 

But  there  Is  great  disagreement  as  shown 
by  the  strength  of  the  Dlrksen-Mansfleld 
■breather"  amendment  In  the  Senate  and  by 
the  218-to-175  House  vote  last  week  for  the 
Tuck  bill  to  deprive  the  Supreme  Court  of 
jurisdiction  over  apportionment  of  State 
legislatures. 

And  Just  how  Important  Is  the  Court's  de- 
cision was  stated  best  by  Justice  Potter 
Stewart   In  his  vigorous  dissent: 

"The  Court's  draconlan  pronouncement, 
which  makes  unconstitutional  the  legisla- 
tures, or  meet  of  the  50  States,  finds  no  sup- 
port in  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  In 
any  prior  decision  of  this  Court,  or  In  the 
175-year  political  history  of  our  Federal 
Union" 

With  the  situation  as  chaotic  as  It  Is  in 
many  States  and  with  the  Issue  of  such  over- 
riding importance.  It  seems  mandatory  for 
Congress  upon  its  return  after  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  to  pass  something  such  as 
the  Dlrksen-Mansfleld  amendment.  This 
would  give  Congress  time  at  Its  next  ses- 
sion to  decide  whether  to  submit  to  the 
States  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  allow  a  State.  If  its  voters  approve, 
to  set  up  a  legislature  along  Federal  lines — 
one  hotise  on  a  strict  population  basis  and 
the  other  taking  geography  and  other  factors 
Into  account. 

Such  a  constitutional  amendment  seems 
highly  desirable.  The  States  should  be  given 
some  latitude  on  how  they  want  to  set  up 
their  legislatvu-es. 

Under  the  highly  regarded  Federal  sys- 
tem, for  example,  New  York  with  16.5  million 
people  has  2  U.S.  Senators  and  Nevada 
with  only  285.000  citizens  also  has  2  U.S. 
Senators.  That's  constitutional  and — so 
far — hasn't  ruined  the  coxuitry. 

Why  shouldn't  It  b«  made  constitutional 
fw  the  votefB  of  CallfOTnla,  for  instance.  If 
they  BO  chooee,  to  set  up  one  house  of  lt« 
legislature      on      an      other-than-populatlon 


basis  to  keep  Los  Angeles  County  from  domi- 
nating Its  legislature? 

[From    the    Jefferson    (Iowa)    Bee,    Sept,    1, 

19«4] 

Reapportionment   and   the   Congkkse 

The  matter  of  legislative  reapportionment 

continues  to  be  a  hot  lssu«  at  both  the  State 

and  National  levels. 

There  Is  widespread  feeling  that  the  Fed- 
eral Supreme  Court  decision  which  would 
seem  to  require  that  both  hovises  of  a  State 
legislature  must  be  apportioned  strictly  on 
a  population  basis  is  Just  about  as  extreme  as 
are  legislatures  which  have  neither  hotise  on 
a  population  basis  The  feeling  has  led  to  a 
number  of  suggestions  In  the  Congress  which 
would  take  the  matter  away  frcwti  court  con- 
trol. _  , 
Some  of  the  congressional  bills  are  fool- 
ish, some — it  seems — are  unconstitutional. 
However,  one  which  Is  coeponsored  by  Iowa's 
Senator  Jack  Miller,  with  blp>artlsan  sup- 
port, would  require  that  one  house  of  a  State 
legislature  be  apportioned  strictly  on  popu- 
lation but  wovUd  give  to  the  people  of  a  State 
the  exclusive  power  to  determine  the  make- 
up of  the  other  house. 

Miller,  In  his  explanation  of  the  bUl,  says: 
"There  are  many  who  believe  that  to  have  a 
check-and-balance  legislative  system,  other 
factors  than  population  should  goTcm  the 
composition  of  the  second  house.  It  Isn't 
Just  a  case  of  representing  acres.  Economic 
interests  which  are  vital  to  a  State  and  its 
people,  such  as  agricultural  land,  mineral 
deposits,  recreational  areas.  Industrial  sec- 
tion, are  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  a 
large  resident  peculation.  It  would  seem 
that  the  people  of  a  State  should  have  the 
right  to  take  such  factors  Into  account,  if 
they  wished,  In  establishing  a  check-and- 
balance  legislative  system." 

When  the  people  of  Iowa  began  their  de- 
bate on  reapportionment  several  years  ago. 
there  was  no  thought  that  both  houses 
should  be  entirely  on  population.  We  are 
convinced  that.  U  given  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  matter  at  this  time,  such  would 
not  be  approved.  There  Is  recognition  that 
the  "other  factors"  of  which  Senator  Miller 
speaks— particularly  that  of  agriculture— are 
entitled  to  legislative  representation  In  Iowa 
on  a  different  basis  than  a  simple  count  of 
hands. 

The  Congress  will  probably  not  get  around 
to  passing  the  measure  before  It  adjourns 
this  fall  but  It  should  be  high  on  the  agenda 
when  It  reconvenes  after  the  first  of  the 
year. 

In  the  meantime  it  will  be  Interesting  to 
watch  for  the  expression  of  opinion  from 
those  who  asked  for  "fair  treatment"  when 
the  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot. 


Mrs.  Michael  Kutzmonich'i  Homemade 
Delicacies  , 


.  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSTLVAJ^IA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1964 

Mr.  FIXKDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
time  ago  while  reading  one  of  the  dlstin- 
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eiilshed  weekly  papers  published  in  my 
district,  the  Mountain  View,  I  came 
across  a  story  where  a  well-known  TV 
personality,  Nick  Adams — "The  Rebel" — 
was  visiting  relatives  In  the  area.  Later 
on.  as  a  guest  on  Jack  Carson's  program, 
he  loudly  praised  the  cooking  and  can- 
ning prowess  of  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Michael 
Kutzmonich,  of  Mountain  Top,  Pa.,  my 
congressional  district. 

I  noticed  that  the  products  which 
were  put  up  and  canned  were  peaches, 
pears,  pickles,  strawberry  and  plum  pre- 
serves. 

As  you  know,  I  make  It  a  point  from 
time  to  time  to  call  attention  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  I  have  other 
things  than  coal  mines  in  my  district. 
I  have  quite  a  substantial  agricultural 
economy,  luid  whether  they  are  farmers' 
wives  or  miners'  wives,  I  have  always 
known  there  are  no  better  cooks  or  home 
canners  in  the  country  than  I  have  in 
my  district. 

I  got  in  touch  with  the  editor  of  the 
Mountain  Top  View.  Mr.  Andrew  Yurk- 
anin,  asked  him  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
lady  In  question,  and  If  she  had  any  extra 
jars  of  these  wonderful  preserves  and 
fruits,  I  would  be  tickled  to  death  to 
bring  them  down  here,  take  them  to  the 
House  dining  room,  and  see  that  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  had  a  sample. 

Within  a  week  Mrs.  Kutzmonich  ap- 
peared at  my  residence  and  left  for  me 
some  of  her  peaches,  pickles,  pears, 
strawberry  and  plum  preserves. 

Well,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  put 
them  on  the  table  in  the  House  dining 
room,  and  I  never  saw  anything  go  so  fast 
in  my  life.  If  I  had  not  been  there  when 
they  were  opened,  I  would  never  get  a 
taste  of  them  myself.  As  it  was.  I  got 
a  taste  of  one  pickle,  one  peach  and  some 
of  the  plum  preserves  out  of  the  whole 
batch.  I  noticed,  particularly,  the  "Big 
City"  boys  from  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, really  gobbled  up  these  home- 
made delicacies — and  I  know  you  en- 
joyed your  little  taste  as  well. 


United  States  Poshing  Roral  Defense  To 
Protect  Food  Sources 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCEU 

or    TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10.  1964 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  in  Its  July  19, 
1964  edition,  carried  a  story  by  James  E. 
Vance  which  outlined  the  effort  being 
made  In  rural  America  by  the  OfBce  of 
Civil  Defense. 

It  tells  of  the  progress  being  made  in 
helping  prepare  our  rural  citizens  for  the 
possibility,  however  remote,  of  nuclear 
attack.  It  also  tells  of  the  frustrations 
faced  by  officials  charged  with  this  task 
In  making  people  aware  of  the  needs. 

The  Civil  Defense  Director  for  Region 
5  at  Denton,  Tex.,  Bill  Parker,  provided 
Vance  with  the  information  on  which 


this  article  is  based.     I  commend  this 
article  to  my  colleagues: 
UNfTED  States  Pxtshino  Rukal  I>KrKNSK  To 
PEOTKyr  Food  Soxncas 
(By  James  E.  Vance) 
Denton,    July    18 — Human    nature    being 
what  It  IB,  people  often  develop  an  "I  could 
care   leas"   attitude   rather   than   show    con- 
cern— except  when  danger  appears. 

The  task  of  changing  that  attitude  f&lla 
to  a  small  army  with  a  two-fold  goal  should 
the  United  States  come  under  a  nuclear 
attaclc. 

"The  first  Job  would  be  to  save  lives."  said 
Billy  J.  Cox.  "The  other  would  be  produc- 
tion of  food." 

The  latter  would  depend  largely  on  protec- 
tion of  farmers  and  ranchers  and  their  soil 
and  livestock. 

The  complex  plan  for  both  Jobs  was  un- 
folded at  the  E>enton  Federal  Center.  JThe 
big  underground  facility  serves  as  the  hub  of 
Civil  Defense  in  a  five-State  area. 

BUI  Parker.  Civil  Defease  director,  said 
the  Installation  would  become  the  nerve 
center  of  all  Government  activities  In  the 
area  in  the  event  of  a  disaster.  It's  the  first 
of  eight  such  Installations. 

Cox.  education  and  training  spkeclallst,  said 
much  emphasis  had  been  placed  on  shelters 
and  survival  of  residents  in  cities. 

New  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  rural 
areas. 

"There's  no  question  there  would  be  a 
substantial  number  of  people  killed  In  a  nu- 
clear attack,"  Cox  said.  "However,  with 
shelter  against  fallout,  mllllonB  would  be 
spared  In  urban  areas. 

"In  the  rural  areas  chances  are  that  0  out 
of  10  people  wouldn't  be  affected  by  the  blast 
or  thermal  effects,  but  It's  protection  against 
fallout  they  and  their  livestock  need.  " 

He  said  any  way  to  get  mass  (earth,  con- 
crete, or  other  materials  between  the  drift- 
ing menace  and  people  and  animals  would 
enhance  survival. 

The  Agriculture  Department  and  Its  many 
agencies  already  are  actively  engaged  In  rural 
defense. 

A  survey  shows  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
population  within  the  five  State  area  (Texas, 
New  Mexico.  C^lahoma.  Arkansas,  and  Lou- 
isiana) Is  within  the  rural  or  under  10,000 
concentration  category. 

"Each  State  and  county  has  a  defense 
board."  Cox  said.  "These  are  headed  by 
personnel  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service.  Each  of  the  agen- 
cies has  a  specific  assignment  In  case  of 
disaster." 

County  agents  and  specialists  of  the  exten- 
sion service  are  training  rural  p>eople  to  pro- 
tect themselves  and  their  livestock. 

"A  big  percentage  of  rural  people  have 
some  type  of  shelter  against  weather  and  for 
stora(;e  of  food."  Cox  said.  "With  a  slight 
modification.  Including  extra  dirt  on  top.  a 
buffer  wall  at  the  entrance,  and  jx»fiibly 
additional  ventilation,  the  existing  shelters 
could    be    made    fallout    proof." 

I>uaI-purpoee  shelters  are  encouraged  offer- 
ing protection  plus  space  for  dally  use  such 
as  a  spare  bedroom  or  storage. 

The  nature  of  a  nuclear  disaster  casts  an 
even  bigger  responslbUlty  on  agricultural 
agencies,  farmers,  and  ranchers  to  feed  peo- 
ple 

"There  are  reserve  stocks,  but  they  are  In- 
adequate." Cox  explained.  "That's  the  rea- 
son wo  must  educate  people  how  they  oould 
get  soil  and  livestock  productive  again  when 
necessary." 

He  admitted  that  motivation  of  people  Is 
a  difficult  task,  especially  before  danger  or 
disaster  occure. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service  Is  en- 
gaged In  tests  with  soils,  crops,  and  livestock 
to  determine  lethal  limits  of  radiation  and 
action  for  recovery  to  reach  their  normal 
production. 


Cox  said  the  newest  approach  Is  a  tralnln» 
program  for  county  aj^cultural  agents  to 
qualify  for  evaluation  of  rural  facilities. 

"It  Just  makes  good  sense  for  coxinty 
agents  to  know  how  to  tell  a  farmer  or 
rancher  how  to  beef  up  his  faclllUes  to  b« 
protected  against  fallout."  Cox  explained. 

He  said  future  plans  call  for  a  rural  radio- 
logical monitoring  network. 

"It  may  sound  farfetched  from  raising 
crops  and  livestock."  he  said,  "but  it's  neces- 
sary. Although  problems  are  basically 
alike.  Intensity  of  fallout  varies  from  farm 
to  farm." 

The  monitoring  procedure  would  be 
learned  from  a  few  hours  of  Instruction,  and 
qualified  farmers  and  ranchers  would  be 
Issued  monitoring  Instruments.  Stockmen 
could  avoid  areas  with  lethal  dosage. 

By  the  nature  of  the  civil  defense  program, 
Cox  admitted  people  are  lackadaisical  to-^ 
ward  major  disasters  happening  In  this 
country. 

'When  tension  Is  brought  on  by  such  ac- 
tion as  the  Cuban  and  Berlin  crises,  interest 
in  self-protection  steps  up  to  a  pace  equal 
to  grocery  grabs  on  supermarket  shelves," 
Cox  said.  "It's  hard  to  make  people  believe 
the  time  to  get  prepared  for  danger  Is  before 
It  happens  " 


DcToted  Editor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   XAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10.  1964 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Kansas 
recently  lost  one  of  Its  able  and  hard- 
working weekly  newspaper  editors.  Chet 
Bowline,  who  had  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  the  weekly  newspaper  field,  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  67  in  McPherson. 
Kans.  At  the  time  he  was  editor  of  the 
McPherson  County  News  and  the  Inman. 
Kans..  News.  Mr.  Bowline  was  a  good 
friend  of  mine  who  loved  his  work  and 
his  fellow  man.  He  was  active  in  his 
church  and  he  practiced  the  Golden  Rule 
in  hisTelatlonships  with  his  friends  and 
neighbors. 

Kansao  's  indeed  fortunate  to  be  served 
by  many  outstanding  weekly  newspapers 
and  men  like  Chet  Bowline  who  are  de- 
voted to  the  enlightenment  and  progress 
of  their  communities.  We  will  miss  Chet 
Bowline  but  we  are  heartened  by  the  fact 
that  his  wife  and  family  will  continue 
to  publish  the  weekly  newspapers  In  Mc- 
Pherson and  Inman. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  RzcoRD,  I  Include  the  following 
editorial  of  September  4,  1964.  from  the 
Topeka  Dally  Capital : 

DrvoTKD  BorroR 

Chet  Bowline.  McPherson  weekly  newspa- 
per editor  who  died  unexpectedly  this  week, 
was  typical  of  the  large  group  of  Kansas 
newsmen  who  have  served  their  State  and 
fellow  citizens  well. 

While  he  had  in  recent  years  been  in  news- 
paper work  at  Llndsborg  and  then  at  McPher- 
son, Mr.  Bowline  was  b«st  known  for  his  long 
tenure  as  editor  of  the  Hc^>e  Dispatch.  Ptor 
31  ytSLTB  he  published  the  Dispatch  until  fire 
wiped  out  bis  shop  on  Hope's  main  street. 

Chet  Bowline  dldnt  want  to  leave  the 
small  Dickinson  County  town  he  knew  so 
well  because  he  had  a  love  for  It  and  Its  peo- 
ple.    He  knew  every  section  of  land  In  the 
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Hope  conunxinlty  and  the  people  who  own*d 
It  and  farmad  It.  and  he  liked  to  dig  Into  the 
blsuiry  of  the  area. 

Mr  Bowline  was  a  man  who  believed  that 
advancing  age  was  no  excuse  for  mental  In- 
activity. He  once  told  a  fellow  editor  that  to 
keep  his  mind  alert,  he  set  out  to  memorize 
the  names  of  counties  In  the  various  States, 
wheiiever  he  had  a  few  minutes  of  leisure 
time.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  accom- 
plished his  memory  task. 

Active  In  Baptist  Church  work.  Mr.  Bowline 
was  also  devoted  to  civic  and  school  endeavors 
while  he  was  Hope's  editor.  He  and  men  like 
him  leave  their  mark  on  their  communities— 
a  mark  lor  good  and  decent  living. 


Wben  Law  and  Order  Collapses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or   FINNBTT-VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  10,  1964 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  do  not  become  so  callous 
and  indifferent  that  we  condone  lawless- 
ness and  a  breakdown  in  law  enforce- 
ment such  as  we  witnessed  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  a  few  days  ago. 

Much  has  been  said  in  regard  to  ex- 
tremism but  I  strongly  doubt  that  any- 
one can  find  a  more  frightening  example 
of  extreme  lawlessness  than  that  which 
resulted  in  Injury  to  so  many  people  and 
the  destruction  of  so  much  property. 
Here  was  extremism  at  Its  ugly  worst, 
completely  unprovoked,  and  in  a  city 
where  racial  discrimination  Is  scarcely 
dl.scemlble. 

As  for  moderation,  those  who  excuse 
tho  Philadelphia  police  for  standing  idly 
by  while  a  crowd  of  hoodlums  ransacked 
stores,  destroyed  property,  and  threat- 
ened innocent  people,  are  simply  saying 
that  our  lives  and  property  must  con- 
tinue in  jeopardy  if  law  enforcement 
means,  even  remotely,  that  the  party  in 
power  might  feel  repercussions  at  the 
polls.  For  the  fact  will  always  remain 
that  this  was  completely  a  matter  of 
political  expediency  and  the  police  were 
left  impotent  in  the  face  of  pillaging 
crowds  simply  because  someone  told  them 
to  keep  hands  off.  And  to  suggest  that 
an  appeal  might  have  gone  out  for  the 
State  police  and  the  National  Guard  is 
unthinkable  since  such  forces  in  Penn- 
.sylvania  would  move  at  the  direction  of 
a  Republican  Governor. 

The  final  payoff  Is  had  in  the  bland 
statement  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  called  upon  to  stdvance  the  money 
necessary  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
devastated  area — another  example  of 
bringing  Washington  into  a  situation 
that  should  have  remained  under  local 
control  from  the  start. 

The  Upper  Main  Line  News  is  a  reputa- 
ble newi^aper  published  in  my  district 
and  circulating  throughout  the  area  ad- 
jacent to  Philadelphia.  Hear  what  the 
editor  of  that  paper  has  to  say  on  this 
subject  in  his  September  3  issue,  entitled 
'Did  Law  and  Order  Die?" 

Dm  Law  akd  Oedkr  Dii? 

The  recent  riots  in  the  streets  of  Philadel- 
phia should  be  labeled  as  one  of  the  darkest 
d»ys  In  law  enforcement  history. 


There  are  those  who  wUl  argue  quite  to 
the  contrary  and  point  out  that  the  Phila- 
delphia police  handled  a  wild  riot  without 
one  single  death  on  either  side.  This  is  true, 
and  the  darkness  which  settled  over  law  en- 
forcement In  the  city  U  brightened  by  the 
almost  unbelievable  restraint  shown  by  those 
police  officers  who  were  forced  to  cringe  be- 
hind automobUes  while  seeking  permission 
to  return  fire  against  a  man  shooting  at 
them  from  a  rooftop.  It  Is  brightened  by 
the  very  fact  that  many  police  officers  feel 
very  badly  about  the  way  the  situation  was 
handled. 

But,  It  was  a  sad  day  tor  policemen  every- 
where when  Philadelphia  officers  were  ordered 
to  remove  their  badges  to  prevent  rioters 
from  ripping  thena  from  their  shirts  and 
using  them  as  weapons  against  them. 

Throughout  the  history  of  modem  law 
enforcement,  the  policeman's  badge  has  been 
the  symbol  of  law  and  order.  It  has  been 
worn  proudly  by  many  men.  It  has  gleamed 
from  the  breast  of  many  a  dead  poUceman 
who  felt  the  emblem  of  law  and  order  was 
worth  dying  for. 

But  now,  the  policeman's  badge  has  be- 
come a  weapon  against  him.  Now,  in  the 
face  of  enemies  of  Bociety,  he  Lb  told  to  re- 
move his  badge  for  fear  It  will  be  ripped  from 
his  chest.  He  sadly  tucked  his  badge  into 
his  pocket  in  Philadelphia,  and  though  the 
politicians  and  leculers  of  the  city  say  no 
one  died  In  the  riots,  the  policeman  knows 
this  Is  not  so. 

For  when  those  policemen  tucked  their 
badges  Into  their  pockets  a  little  bit  of 
every  good  policeman  in  the  city  died.  In- 
deed, there  Is  a  good  chance  that  law  and 
order  itself  died  In  Philadelphia. 

And,  If.  as  the  city  officials  have  stated, 
police  were  not  under  orders  to  restrain 
themselves  from  preventing  looting,  law  and 
order  did  die. 

But.  we  find  It  extremely  difficult  to  be- 
lieve policemen  would  allow  such  incidents 
to  occur  If  their  hands  were  not  tied.  We 
find  it  Impossible  to  believe  that  any  police- 
man would  cringe  behind  an  automobile 
while  he  was  being  shot  at — and  ask  per- 
mission to  shoot  back — unless  he  was  ordered 
to  keep  his  gun  In  his  holster.  We  find  It 
Impossible  to  believe  groups  of  policemen 
would  stand  by  and  watch  a  long  line  of 
looters  waiting  to  enter  a  devastated  store — 
unless  they  were  under  orders  not  to  move 
against  them. 

While  the  mayor  is  asking  for  Investiga- 
tions let  him  Investigate  his  own  adminis- 
trative back  yard  and  find  out  what  hap- 
pened to  law  and  order.  Let's  find  out  if 
police  were  under  such  orders,  and  If  so. 
who  gave  them.  And,  If  no  such  orders  were 
given,  let's  find  out  where  the  toeakdown 
occurred  in  the  chain  of  command. 

But.  most  Important  of  all,  let's  find  out 
why  the  city  wasn't  prepared  to  meet  the 
emergency  when  the  officials  are  now  saying 
It  was  a  well-organized  riot  which  they  had 
Information  about  some  time  ago.  If  the  city 
wanted  their  policemen  restrained  for  politi- 
cal reasons,  the  State  police  or  the  National 
Guard  should  have  been  called  in  to  assure 
the  peaceful  residents  of  the  community  the 
full  protection  of  the  law. 


The  Washia^on  Post  on  Tax-Exempt 
FonndatioBS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1964 

Mr.  STEED.     Mr.  Speaker,  an  edito- 
rial, "Tax-Exempt  Foundations,"  which 


appeared  In  the  September  7  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post,  deserves  to  be  read  by 
a  lot  of  people.  It  points  up  poignantly 
the  need  for  legislative  action  in  matters 
pertaining  to  tax-exem.pt  foundations, 
which  have  unfortunately  taken  too 
many  billions  of  dollars  off  the  legitimate 
tax  rolls.  They  have  been  abused  so  out- 
rageously that  in  my  opinion  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  no  more 
urgent  matter  before  it. 

Time  and  again  my  hard-working  and 
earnest  colleague.  Chairman  Wright 
Patman  has  brought  to  light  some  in- 
credible abuses  of  so-called  educational 
and  charitable  foundations. 

These  abuses  are  to  our  tax  structure 
veritable  killer  viruses.  They  weaken 
respect  for  the  Government's  legitimate 
tax  claims  upon  its  citizens.  In  effect 
they  seem  to  point  up  the  ability  of  peo- 
ple of  great  wealth  to  avoid  taxes. 

The  Post  editorial,  while  recognizing 
the  difficulty  of  writing  legislation  that 
Will  correct  horrendous  abuses  of  the  tax- 
free  foundation  concept,  indicates  in  part 
w  hat  corrective  measures  might  be  taken. 

Certainly  something  must  be  done,  and 
the  Nation  is  tremendously  Indebted  to 
Chairman  Patman  for  educating  the  pub- 
lic on  the  need  for  taking  action. 

Tax-Exempt  PotJ>n)iATioifs 

Representative  Weight  Patman'b  investi- 
gation of  the  Life  Line  Poiindation,  an  or- 
ganization financed  principally  by  the  Texas 
oU  nuignate,  H.  L.  Hunt,  raises  some  very 
difficult  questions  about  the  propriety  erf 
exempting  from  taxation  institutions  that 
are  engaged  in  the  pr<:Q>agatlon  of  political 
ideas. 

When  an  organization  is  exempted  from 
Federal  taxation,  it  in  fact  receives  a  sub- 
sidy from  the  taxpayers  at  large.  Contribu- 
tions to  most  tax-exempt  foundations  are 
deductible,  and  to  the  extent  that  they  re- 
dvice  the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, an  additional  burden  is  imposed  on 
all  taxpayers.  The  same  type  of  subsidy  is 
awarded  where  the  foundation  receives  op- 
erating inc<Mne  on  which  no  taxes  are  paid. 

There  is  nothing  Inherently  objectionable 
about  Federal  subsidies,  but  there  Is  some- 
thing very  wrong  about  coznpeUlng  peo|rie 
to  subsidize — ^however  indirectly — the  jM-op- 
agatlon  of  poUtlcal  ideas  that  they  may  ab- 
hor. Those  who  are  repelled  by  the  Life  Line 
Foundation's  concept  of  the  good  society 
should  not  be  forced  to  tmderwrlte  It  with 
their  tax  debars.  And  by  the  same  token, 
those  who  share  Mr.  Hunt's  views  should  not 
be  forced  by  the  Government  to  subsidize  the 
activities  of  the  tax-exempt  fund  for  the 
Republic. 

Clearly  the  Federal  Government  should  not 
be  subsidizing  the  dissemination  of  particu- 
lar political  ideas,  but  assuring  Its  neutral- 
ity Is  no  mean  feat.  Under  the  present  law, 
which  rests  upon  precedents  established  m 
the  Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1894,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  is  entrusted  with  the 
delicate  task  of  determining  whether  or- 
ganizations are  eligible  for  tax  exemption. 
An  Important  criterion  is  that  "no  sulaetan- 
tlal  part"  of  the  actlvitiee  of  an  educational 
organization  be  devoted  to  Influencing  legis- 
lation. 

Difficulties  arise  when  one  attempts  to 
frame  a  workable  definition  of  substan- 
tiality. And  other  dilemmas  arise.  If  a 
radio  broadcaster,  sponsored  by  a  tax-exempt 
foundation,  attacks  the  medicare  proposals 
with  copious  references  to  the  Scrlpttires.  Is 
he  propagating  religion  or  attempting  to  in- 
fluence legislation? 

One  way  of  minimizing  these  difficulties 
and  Insulating  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
against  the  Insidious  pressures  to  which  !t 
was   subjected  during  the  McCarthy  period 
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of  political  hysteria  would  be  to  limit 
severely  the  scope  ot  tax  exemptions.  If 
exemptions  were  limited  to  publicly  char- 
tered schools,  colleges  and  iinlversltles  and 
to  those  organizations  engaged  in  providing 
health  and  welfare  services,  the  degree  to 
which  the  dissemination  of  particular  politi- 
cal Ideas  Is  Involuntarily  subsidized  would  be 
substantially  reduced.  And  the  abuses  of 
those  foundations  established  only  to  avoid 
taxes  or  to  provide  vehicles  for  corporate 
mergers  and  acquisitions  would  also  be 
eliminated. 

There  Is  no  easy  or  obvious  way  out  of 
the  foundation  dllennma.  The  policy  sug- 
gested above  could  In  practice  prove  dele- 
terious or  fraught  with  administrative  diffi- 
culties. What  Is  obvious  is  that  Congress 
should  review  the  statutes  governing  tax 
exemptions.  Those  creatures  of  the  19th 
century  should  be  the  object  of  a  major  In- 
vestigation, the  thoroughgoing  sort  that  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is  now 
making  Into  excise  taxes. 


None  Dare  Call  It  Treason 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Sevtember  10.  1964 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Civic  Responsibil- 
ity, a  nonpartisan  organization  actively 
led  by  some  of  the  most  articulate  citi- 
zens of  Cleveland  has  prepared  a  report 
on  a  book  entitled  "None  Dare  Call  It 
Treason."  The  National  Committee  for 
Civic  Responsibility  is  headed  by  Mr. 
Thomas  C.  Westropp,  executive  director 
of  the  Women's  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Association  of  this  city.  Mr.  Westropp 
also  serves  as  the  first  vice  commander 
of  the  13th  EMstrlct  of  Ohio  American 
Legion.  By  its  code  of  regulations,  this 
organization  is  prohibited  from  taking  a 
partisan  position  on  any  public  issue  ex- 
cept in  Instances  where  violence  is  ad- 
vocated or  practiced  or  where  calumny — 
the  malicious  use  of  falsehood — is  used 
to  Intimidate  or  discredit.  The  National 
Committee  for  Civic  Responsibility  has 
issued  several  reports  and  they  have  re- 
ceived extensive  support  and  encourage- 
ment from  the  newspaper  media  in  the 
Cleveland  community. 

Following  is  the  official  report  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Civic  Respon- 
sibility on  "None  Dare  Call  It  Treason." 
which  I  recommend  and  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  distinguished  Members  of 
this  body : 

None  Dare  Call  It  Treason 

1.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  publication 
of  Liberty  Bell  Press.  Florissant,  Mo.,  listed 
as  the  address  of  Liberty  Bell  Press,  is  a 
suburb  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  There  is  no  tele- 
phone listed  to  Liberty  Bell  Press  In  Floris- 
sant and  none  In  the  Greater  St.  Louis  area. 

2.  The  listed  price  of  this  book  Is  75  cents, 
but  it  Is  being  distributed  In  Cleveland  at 
prices  ranging  from  $1  to  free  by  such  right- 
wing  organizations  and  their  representatives 
as  the  John  Birch  Society  and  the  Organiza- 
tion To  Fight  Communism,  Inc.  Booksellers 
in  Cleveland  receive  their  copies  from  Klein 
News,  a  large  distributing  company.  E:ieln 
News  receives  its  supply  from  William  Shep- 
ler,  area  coordinator  of  and  public  spokesman 


for  the  John  Birch  Society  In  Cleveland. 
Klein  News  pays  30  cents  a  copy  with  the 
unlimited  right  to  return  all  unsold  copies. 
Both  the  price  and  the  arrangement  are 
much  more  favorable  than  normal  practice. 
From  an  article  in  the  New  York  Tlmee 
on  July  23,  1964,  It  would  seem  that  the 
distribution  of  this  book  Is  a  John  Birch 
Society  project  in  other  p.irts  of  the  country 
as  well. 

3.  Since  this  book  contains  818  references 
supposedly  substantiating  the  material  con- 
tained therein,  it  gives  the  appearance  of 
being  the  well-documented  study  which  it 
claims  to  be.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

Stormer  relies  heavily  for  his  documenta- 
tion on  the  Congressional  Record  and  upon 
testimony  given  before  comnnlttees  of  the 
Congress  but  in  most  Instances  he  falls  to 
give  the  name  of  the  person  whose  testi- 
mony he  relies  \ipon  or  the  name  of  the  i>er- 
son  who  Inserted  the  material  into  the 
Record 

Since  the  Congres.sional  Record  contains 
material  on  every  conceivable  side  of  every 
issue  along  with  much  extraneous  material, 
and  since  hearings  before  congressional  com- 
mittees cnnt.aln  testimony  from  many  un- 
reliable sources,  including  Communiste,  It 
Is  necessary  to  know  Just  who  is  saying  what 
if  one  Is  to  properly  make  an  evaluation. 
Stormer  seldom  provides  this  Information  In 
his  documentation. 

4.  If  the  reader  does  not  understand  the 
nature  of  the  Congressional  Recxjrd  and  If 
he  cannot  differentiate  between  testimony 
before  congressional  committees  and  the 
findings  of  those  committees  and  so  Is  led  to 
believe  that  such  'documentation"  is  in  any 
way  official  or  necessarily  factual,  the  fault 
is  not  entirely  Stormers. 

5.  But  the  reader  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
references  set  forth  by  Stormer  as  documen- 
tation will  at  least  s.-iy  what  Stormer  claims 
for  It  In  case  after  case,  the  author  has 
subverted  those  references  to  give  a  totally 
erroneous  Impression  and  even  to  say  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  of  what  his  own  reference 
claims. 

6.  Some  examples: 

A.  Stormer,  pages  169  and  170:  "This  be- 
came sharply  clear  In  an  article  by  Arthur 
Schlesinger.  Jr.,  Assistant  to  President  Ken- 
nedy, which  set  forth  the  plan  for  achieving 
socialism  in  America"  (Congressional 
Record,  February  6.  1962.  p.  A881  )  .  Schle- 
singer outlines  no  such  plan;  In  fact.  Schle- 
slnger's  remarks.  Inserted  In  the  Record  by 
Representative  Charles  E  Goodell.  of  New 
York,  February  6,  1962.  pages  A881  A884.  said 
precisely  the  opposite: 

Page  A881 :  "The  socialist  state  Is  thus 
worse  than  the  capitalist  state  because  it  Is 
more  inclusive  in  its  coverage  and  more  un- 
limited in  its  power.  Organization  .  cor- 
rupts; total  organization  corrupte  totally. 
The  socialist  state  Justifies  itself  on  the 
ground  that  the  concentration  of  pwwer  is 
necessary  to  do  good;  but  It  has  never  solved 
the  problem  of  how  you  insure  that  jx)wer 
bestowed  to  do  good  will  not  be  employed 
to  do  harm,  especially  when  you  remove 
all  obstacles  to  ite  exercise." 

Page  A882:  "The  more  varieties  of  owner- 
ship the  better;  liberty  gete  more  fresh  air 
and  sunlight  through  the  Interstices  of  a 
diversified  society  than  through  the  close- 
knit  grip  of  collectivism.  The  recipe  for  re- 
taining liberty  Is  not  nationalization  but 
muddling  through." 

B.  Stormer.  page  29.  paragraph  2:  "In 
1943,  congressional  investigations  later  re- 
vealed, before  the  United  States  had  iteelf 
assembled  the  first  atomic  bomb,  half  of 
all  American  uranium  and  the  technical  in- 
formation needed  to  construct  a  bomb  were 
sent  to  Russia.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  the 
Communiste  became  a  nuclear  power  years 
ik,yifMii  of  expectations?  (Hearings,  Ship- 
ment of  Atomic  Material  to  UJ3JSJI.  HCUA, 


8l8t  Cong  ,  p.  IIM  )  The  testimony  referred 
to  was  given  by  MaJ.  George  Racey  Jordan 
who  wrote  several  books  making  sensational 
charges  but  whose  accounte  varied  so  much 
from  time  to  time  that  his  charges  have 
been  discredited  (see  Time  magazine.  Dec. 
12.  1949;  Newsweek,  Dec.  19,  1949).  Nowhere 
In  this  reference  does  Major  Jordan  or  any- 
one else  refer  to  "technical  Information 
needed  to  construct  a  bomb"  being  sent  to 
Rus.'^la.  nor  Is  any  mention  even  made  about 
any  atomic  bomb  Information.  Major  Jordan 
does  discuss  shipment  of  radioactive  material 
on  papes  1156  and  1167  of  the  hearings. 
Quoted  from  page  1157  is  the  following  re- 
Fponse  by  Major  Jordan  to  a  question  from 
Mr  Tnvcnner.  counsel  for  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities: 

"Mr.  Tavenner.  I  was  very  embarr;xfse<l 
when  I  found  you  only  located  45  pounds  ol 
uranium  when  the  papers  I  had  called  for 
5(X)  pounds.  So  I  listened  to  General  Groves' 
testimony,  and  I  understend  that  while  they 
a.sked  for  500  poxmds  they  were  only  able  to 
locate  45.  So  when  I  testified  in  perfectly 
gcxxl  faith  they  got  500  pounds.  I  thought 
they  did.  but  It  turned  out  they  only  filled 
that  particular  order  to  the  extent  of  45 
pounds.    I  took  it  from  the  papers. 

"When  I  talked  of  heavy  water  (an  alter- 
native method  of  making  nuclear  devices), 
I  saw  'heavy  water'  on  the  papers.  I  have 
Flnce  been  told  there  was  none  in  the  United 
states,  and  that  what  I  thought  was  heavy 
water  was  sulfuric  acid.  I  was  being  per- 
fectly honest." 

It  Is  on  the  basis  of  such  testimony  that 
Mr.  Stormer  would  have  the  reader  believe 
that  congressional  Investigations  revealed  the 
shipment  to  Russia  of  one-fialf  the  UJS.  stock- 
pile of  uranium  and  the  technical  assistance 
to  construct  an  atomic  bomb.  The  congres- 
sional investigation  revealed  nothing  of  the 
sort,  nor  was  there  even  such  testimony 
What  the  investigation  did  reveal  was  that. 
at  best.  Jordan's  testimony  was  unreliable 
and  Stormer's  attempt  to  pass  this  testimony 
off  as  committee  findings  pute  his  writing  In 
the  same  category. 

C.  Stormer.  p>age  29,  paragraph  4:  "In  ac- 
tual conduct  of  the  war,  military  decisions 
were  made,  not  according  to  the  tactical 
needs  of  the  day,  but  for  the  long  range 
political  advantage  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy (Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  Sherwood, 
p.  590) ." 

Pag»  590  of  Sherwood's  book  contains 
nothing  whatever  to  support  this  charge,  nor 
is  any  mention  made  of  such  a  happening. 
Page  591  says  the  following: 

"It  has  often  been  said  that  Churchill's 
advocacy  of  the  'soft  underbelly'  approach 
to  Europe  demonstrated  his  farsightedness — 
that  he  was  motivated  by  the  long  range  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  Red  Army  out  of  the 
Danube  Valley  and  the  Balkans.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  some  of  the  American  authorities  who 
were  Involved  in  the  strategic  discuflslons, 
this  claim  gave  Churchill  credit  for  too  much 
prescience.  He  may  have  had  such  thoughts 
In  mind  in  1944,  but  certainly  not  in  1942; 
and  one  may  ask.  In  this  connection:  If 
Anglo- American  strength  had  been  concen- 
trated In  southern  and  southeastern  Europe 
what  would  have  stopped  the  Russians  from 
marching  Into  the  Ruhr  and  Saar  and  even 
into  Normandy?  The  American  Chiefs  of 
Staff  believed  that  Churchill's  strategic  con- 
cepts were  much  more  easily  explained :  he 
had  an  incurable  predilection  for  'eccentric 
operations'  which  had  guided  him  in  the 
First  as  well  as  the  Second  World  War;  he 
preferred  operations  which  depended  on  sur- 
prise, deception  and  speed  in  terrain  (for 
example,  the  Balkan  valleys)  where  there  was 
not  sufficient  room  for  huge  ground  forces 
to  be  deployed." 

Again  Stomaer's  "documentation"  does  not 
support  his  assertion  and  seems  in  fact,  to  be 
saying  quite  the  reverse  of  Stormer's  allega- 
tion. 
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D  Stormer,  page  126,  paragraphs  2,  3 : 
"Among  hi«  (I>r.  Harry  F.  Ward)  closest  as- 
.oclates  and  mort  devoted  pupils  In  the  re- 
ligious field  were  such  conspirators  as  Rev. 
Jack  McMlchael,  Rev.  Chas.  Webber.  Rev. 
Alanson  Smith.  Dr.  WUlard  Uphaus  and  Rev. 
Lee  Ball.  The  controversial  Methodist  bish- 
op G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  was  Ward's  pupU, 
secretary,  and  one-time  apologist." 

The  references  to  and  activities  of  the  sev- 
eral named  ministers  are  in  the  process  of 
being  checked  with  the  proper  authorities 
and  will  be  added  to  this  report  immediately 
upon  receipt  of  the  necessary  Information. 
But  stormer's  references  to  O.  Bromley  Ox- 
nam is  an  excellent  example  of  pulling  a  ref- 
erence out  of  context  In  order  to  twist  It  to 
the  opposite  meaning.  Stormer  Is,  of  course, 
implying  that  Oxnam  Is  pro-Communist  but 
the  very  reference  which  Stormer  gives 
(hearings.  HCUA,  July  21,  1952.  p.  3725;  ac- 
tually, the  tjorrect  date  Is  July  21,  1953) 
makes  It  quite  clear  that  such  a  linking  of 
Oxnam  to  Ward  and  so  to  conununlsm  Is 
unjustified  If  not  downright  dishonest.  The 
testimony  cited  Is  as  follows: 
Question:   "Is  he  (Ward)  a  good  friend  of 

yOUTB?"  ...       ^     V, 

Oxnam:  "I  will  have  to  answer  that  by 
telling  you  when  he  was  and  what  my  rela- 
tionship Is  with  him  now." 

Question:  "Well,  please  do  that." 
Oxnam:  "Professor  Ward  came  to  the  Bos- 
ton School  of  Theology.  I  believe.  In  1914, 
I  was  a  student.  He  was  a  brilliant  teacher. 
He  was  an  Inspirational  personality.  He 
made  an  extraordinary  contribution  to  the 
siudente  of  that  Institution.  I  was  very, 
very  fond  of  him.  I  took  dictation  from 
him  aa  a  part-time  secretary  In  the  dictation 
of  one  of  hla  books.  I  knew  his  family. 
Professor  Ward  was  a  leader  In  the  social 
movement  of  the  Methodist  church  and  over 
a  long  period  of  time  rendered,  I  believe, 
very  valuable  service. 

"There  came  a  time  In  my  mind  when  I 
believed  that  Professor  Ward  had  shifted  his 
views  concerning  the  whole  Communist 
question.  I  found  myself  In  fundamental 
disagreement  with  Professor  Ward  as  early 
as  1928. 

"In  1932  I  had  to  propose  I  believe — no — 
It  was  1928  that  I  proposed  the  message  that 
wfis  drafted  by  the  Methodist  church  for  the 
resolution  on  the  social  question.  It  was  In 
opposition  to  Professor  Ward's  proposal,  but 
what  I  proposed  was  carried  by  the  Methodist 
church. 

"In  198«.  I  drafted  the  resolution  that  put 
the  Methodist  Church  on  record  as  one  of 
the  earliest  denominations  In  opposition  to 
communism  and  fascism.  We  were,  but  no- 
txxly  had  ever  said  that  before,  and  I  wanted 
It  In  a  clear  resolution. 

"Prom  1936 — and  I'm  not  sure  I  saw 
Professor  Ward  even  then— I've  seen  Profes- 
sor Ward  once — I  know  since  1936 — I  think 
probably  since  1932. 

"Now  then,  he  was  an  Inspirational  teacher, 
to  whom  I  owe  very,  very  much.  He  was  a 
dear  personal  friend.  When  he  shifted  his 
views,  as  I  believe,  I  had  to  break  with  Pro- 
fessor Ward.    He  understood  it. 

■  I  can  bring  for  the  committee,  If  It  wishes, 
the  letters  that  I  wrote  to  him  back  at  that 
time  indicating  a  complete  break  in  the 
matter  of  what  he  was  standing  for  and  what 
I  believed   we  should  stand  for." 

E  Stormer,  page  58,  paragraph  3:  "Weapons 
and  tunmunitlon  were  supplied  to  the  under- 
ground in  Cuba  by  the  CIA  In  such  a  way 
as  to  insure  that  they  could  never  be  used." 
His  documentation  for  this  charge  Is  a 
column  written  by  Edith  Roosevelt  In  the 
Shreveport  Journal.  September  16,  1962.  If 
Edith  Roosevelt,  a  frankly  partisan  right- 
wing  writer  had  made  such  a  charge.  It  would 
not  necessarily  have  been  an  accurate  state- 
ment. But  the  fact  Is  that  she  said  no  such 
thing.  Bdltb  Roosevelt  writes  that  CIA 
dropped  caches  of  weapons  and  ammunition 
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at  random  freedom  fighter  depots  In  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  underground  would  be 
able  to  mount  a  coordinated  attack  In  which 
ammimltlon  and  weapons  would  be  properly 
distributed.  She  quarrels  with  this  concept 
and  polnte  out  that  this  resulted  In  some 
weaponry  not  having  proper  ammunition.  At 
no  time  does  she  say  or  even  imply  that  this 
was  done  to  "insure  that  they  could  never 

be  used."  .     ,      ,._, 

F.  Stormer,  page  168.  paragraph  1.  De- 
spite exposure  of  the  OommunUt  control  or 
the  CIO  by  congressional  Investigations  In 
1938-39  the  Communlfita  remained  In  open 
controlfor  at  least  7  more  years."  (I***-  ^• 
ch.  10;  Congressional  Record,  Sept.  22. 
1950.  p.  A6831.) 

There  Is  simply  no  mention  whatever  In 
the  reference  which  Stormer  cites  as  to  how 
long  the  CIO  remained  xmder  Communist 
Influence  subsequent  to  the  congressional 
inveatlgatlon.  or  whether  It  remained  so  at 
all     This  is  a  spurious  reference. 

Q.  stormer,  page  32.  paragraph  6:  "Gen. 
James  Van  Fleet,  another  Korean  commander 
told  Congress:  'My  own  conviction  Is  that 
there  must  have  been  information  to  the 
enemy  from  high  diplomatic  authwltles 
that  we  would  not  attack  his  home  bases 
across  the  Yalu'."  (Ref.  30,  ch.  3:  Hear- 
ings interlocking  subversion  In  Government 
departmente,  SISS,  1954.  pp.  1663-1708;  1711- 
1733;  2019-2046.) 

Stormer  has  lumped  this  reference  In  with 
several  previous  onee,  making  it  rather  diffi- 
cult to  find.  But  when  General  Vam  Fleet  s 
pertinent  testimony  la  discovered  on  page 
2033  we  find  that  Stormer  has  embroidered 
a  bit  although  he  Is  purporUng  to  quote 
General  Van  Fleet  directly.  The  actual 
quote,  as  it  appears  In  the  record  Is,  "My  own 
conviction  Is  that  there  must  have  been 
Information  to  the  enemy  that  we  would  not 
attack  his  home  bases."  Under  questioning, 
the  general  affirms  that  this  Is  a  supposi- 
tion and  that  he  has  no  evidence  to  support 


The  significance  of  this  example  Is  that 
Stormer  added  words  to  an  Item  which  he 
purported  to  be  quoting. 

H     Stormer,    page   205,    paragraph    4:      if 
U  S  proposals  for  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment are  accepted,  U.S.  military  forces  will 
be  transferred  to  the  UJJ.  peace  force,  which 
Is  directed  by  the  Under  Secretery  for  Politi- 
cal   and    Security   CouncU   Affairs,   who  has 
always  been  a  Communist."     (No  documen- 
tation.) ,  .     ^  .         _. 
Stormer  does  not  document  thU  stetement, 
although  he  certainly  could  have.     Doze°* 
of  rlghtwlng  organizations  have  circulated 
this  myth,  and,  by  quoting  each  other,  have 
complied    an    extensive    file   of    meaningless 
documentetlon.     In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  May  2.  1968,  Senator  Thomas  Ktjchkl, 
Republican,  of  California,  quotes  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  from  the  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
Independent,  a  metropolitan  dally  nevirspaper, 
of    March    16,    1963.    as    follows:    "The    U.S. 
Government  is  trying  to  put  all  Its  Armed 
Forces  under  the  conmiand  of  a  Russian  gen- 
eral.   John    Rousselot    told    600    persons    In 
municipal      auditorium      Thursday      night. 
Rousselot,  John  Birch  Society  district  gov- 
ernor for  six  Western  Stetes  and  former  Con- 
gressman   from    CallfornU's    26th    DUtrtct, 
spoke  on  'Disarmament:   Blueprint  for  Sur- 
render.' "  „        ... 

"This  office  (referring  to  Under  Secretary 
far  Security  CouncU  and  PoUtlcal  Affairs) 
Is  held  by  a  Russian  general."  he  said,  "and 
If  the  United  Stetes  turns  over  Ite  Armed 
Forces  to  the  U.N.,  the  Russian  general  wlU 
command  them." 

After  quoting  those  paragraphs.  Senator 
KucHEL  went  on  to  say,  "Those  fantastic 
charges.  Mr.  President,  are  false— cwnpletely 
false.  But  when  one,  who  was  honored  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Congress  for  2  yeara— 
or  even  one  who  writes  for  an  undisguised 
hatesheet,  utters  such  a  cry.  there  are  Ameri- 


cans who  lUten  and  believe."     The  Senator 
then  said,  "There  Is  no  Russian  colonel,  or 
general,  or  military  or  clvUlan  Individual  who 
is  -Secretary  erf  the  United  NatloM*  or  'Sec- 
retary of  the  U.N.  Security  CoxmcU.'     Let 
the  record  be  clear  that  there  are  19  Under 
Secretaries  of  the  Security  CouncU,  of  which 
13  are  filled  by  Americans  or  representetlves 
Of   our    allies   and    of    which    2    are    Soviet 
bloc  natlops.     None  of  them  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  command  of  any  Joint  U.N. 
military  operations.    There  U  no  world  police 
force  In  the  U.N.     And,  of  course,  no  Soviet 
national  ever  gave  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
any  orders."    The  Senator  then  said.  "I  sym- 
pathize with  some  of  my  consUtuents  who 
are    honestly    bewildered    and    confused    by 
the  trash  of  the  rlghtwlng  extremiste.    I  even 
feel  sympathetic  with  those  who  have  been 
teken  In  as  dupes.    But  I  liave  nothing  but 
seething  contempt  tor  the  originate**  of  the 
hoaxes    and    swindles,    from    the    ludicrous 
leaders  of  the  Birch  Society  to  the  equally 
ludicrous  director  of  the  Cinema  Educational 
Guild,  including  any  and  all  of  the  several 
hundred  similar  self-styled  patriotic  groups. 
They  are  anything  but  patriotic.     Indeed,  a 
good   case  can  l>e  made   that  they  are  un- 
patriotic, and  downright  un-American.     For 
they  are  doing  a  devil's  work  far  better  than 
Communiste  themselves  could  do. 
7.  D<x:umentetlon : 

The  front  cover  of  "None  Dare  Call  It 
Treason"  presente  the  claim  that  it  U  "The 
carefully  documented  story  of  America's  re- 
treat from  victory."  The  back  oovw  of  the 
b<x>k  calls  It  "a  careful  compilation  of  facte 
from  hundreds  of  congressional  mvestlga- 
tlons  and  dozens  of  authoritative  books." 

The  research  conunlttee  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Civic  ResponsibiUty  finds  that 
it  is  neither  carefully  documented  nor  fac- 
tual and  that  the  word  "authorltetlve"  does 
not  apply  to  many  of  Stormer's  sources. 

In  support  of  these  conclusions,  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Civic  Responsibility  re- 
search committee  presente  the  following 
examples: 

A  ( 1 )  In  32  instences,  Stormer  uses  as  his 
authority  "Human  Evente."  This  pubUca- 
tlon  Is  an  admittedly  biased  rlghtwlng  publi- 
cation which  the  An tl -Defamation  League 
has  referred  to  as  "an  extremely  rightist 
Washington  newrsletter."  ( Cross -Currente. 
p  145,  Porster  and  Epstein.)  The  John  Birch 
Society  (p.  81,  the  Blue  Book)  says.  "Human 
Evente  not  only  feels  also  that  we  comple- 
ment each  other  well,  but  for  this  reason  Is 
vrUllng  to  Join  us  in  offering  bulk  subscrip- 
tions to  the  two  periodicals  together  at  a 
reduced  price." 

(2)  In  12  Instances,  Stormer  cites  as  his 
authority  books  which  comprise  the  John 
Birch  Society  packet  "One  Dossen  Candles." 

(3)  In  at  least  36  other  Instances  StcM-mer 
has  used  as  his  authority  such  docvimente- 
tlon  as  the  "Dan  Smoot  Repeat,"  the  "Na- 
tional Education  Pre>gram,"  the  bulletin  of 
the  John  Birch  Society,  "America's  Future, " 
and  other  biased  rlghtwlng  publications. 

Such  publications  can,  in  no  sense,  be  con- 
sidered "authorltotlve."  They  cannot  do 
much  more  than  attest  to  the  fact  that 
someone  else  in  rightwlng  circles  shares 
Stormer's  views. 

B.  In  66  Instances,  Stormer  gives  as  ms 
authority  "hearUigs"  t>efore  congressional 
committees,  and  m  most  instances  gives  no 
indication  as  to  who  is  testifying.  This  Is 
no  documentetlon  at  all  since  many  persons 
testify  vidth  oppoemg  vlev?polnte  and,  in  fact. 
thU  Is  the  purpose  of  hearings.  To  cite  testi- 
mony given  at  hearmgs  as  being  somehow 
"authorltotlve"    ch-   "olBclal"    is    unjustified. 

C.  In  66  instences  Stormer  cites  the  Con- 
gressional Record  as  his  authority.  As  is  the 
case  with  congressional  hearings,  Ste)rmer 
often  falls  to  Identify  the  person  Inserting 
these  things  Into  the  Record.  The  Con- 
gressional Record  contelns  all  views  and 
opinions  of  all  Congressmen  and  much  other 
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material  •«  well.  Tb.e  only  tbing  offldal 
about  tbe  Ck>MSBSsaiONAi.  Bacou)  la  that  It 
la  a  record  of  erarytlilng  that  goes  on  In  the 
Congreu  and  whatever  other  material  Con- 
gressmen chooee  to  Insert.  Certainly  no  caoe 
can  be  naade  for  iialng  the  Concrkssiomai. 
Rkcosd  ae  an  "authority"  upon  which  to 
document  anything,  for  by  doing  this,  one 
could  "prove"  hl«  case  en  either  side  of  any 
controversial  lasue  or  on  both. 

D.  Stormer's  aometimee  vague,  incomplete 
or  otherwise  faulty  citations  make  research 
of  his  material  difficult.    Some  examples: 

(1)  References  00  of  chapter  3  refers  sim- 
ply to  "Consul  General  for  Yugoslavia  versiis 
Artukovlc."  without  mention  of  where,  when, 
or  by  whom  such  a  bearing  was  conducted. 

(2)  Reference   32   of   chapter   2   refers    to 
House    Document   227.    page   4."      Without 

any  Information  as  to  the  date  or  session 
of  Congreas  in  which  this  document  is  is- 
sued, it  is  virtually  Impossible  to  Qnd. 

(3)  Reference  13  of  chapter  9  refers  to 
"A  Ehraft  Act  Covering  Hospitalization  of  the 
Mentally  111."  and  then  says  that  a  "majority 
of  States"  have  mental  health  laws  based 
on  It.  He  does  not  Identify  the  source  of 
the  "draft  act"  nor  those  States  which  sup- 
posedly baaed  their  lawd  upon  it. 

K.  Perhaps  the  best  single  example  of 
stormer's  combined  use  of  distortion  and 
faulty  documentation  to  prove  his  point  Is 
contained  on  page  216.  Stormer  seeks  to 
skow  that  the  United  States  U  deliberately 
keeptMg  Conununist  countries  from  colkip- 
sksg.  To  answer  the  qiieetlon  of  why  this 
U  aUe«edly  taking  place,  stormer  says:  "The 
answer  was  provided  by  another  CFR  mem- 
ber. Dr.  Lincoln  P.  BloomflAld.  in  an  official 
study  entitled  'A  World  EtTeotlvely  Con- 
trolled by  the  United  Nations. '  It  was  pre- 
pared on  a  contract  with  the  State  and  De- 
fense E>epartmentB  In  1962.  In  it.  Dr.  Bloom- 
fteld  diaclosee,  perhaps  unwittingly,  why  U.S. 
planner*  conalstently  aid  world  ooaimunism. 
He  aays.  '*  *  *  if  the  Communist  dynamic 
waa  greatly  abated,  the  West  might  loee 
whatever  Incentive  It  has  for  world  govern- 
ment.' That  is  the  answer.  If  American 
aid  were  stopped,  the  Cooununlst  empire 
woiild  likely  collapse. 

Hare  Stormer  first  prepares  the  reader  to 
believe  that  the  views  expressed  In  the  re- 
port repi-eeents  the  thinking  of  our  Govern- 
ment by  terming  the  report  "offlclar"  and 
pointing  out  that  It  was  written  under  con- 
tract with  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments. The  title  page  of  this  document, 
however,  bears  the  following  clear  disclaimer: 

"The  judgments  expressed  In  the  study 
n^emorandum  are  those  of  the  author  and 
do  not  neceesarily  reflect  the  views  of  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analysis  or  of  any 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  " 

The  same  dlaclalmer  is  contained  In  the 
foreword  by  IDA  Associate  Director  of  Re- 
search James  E.  King.  Jr. 

This  document  is  a  highly  theoretical  38- 
page  study  which  attempts  to  envision  how 
and  under  what  conditions  the  U.N.  might 
be  transformed  Into  a  world  government,  and 
to  postulate  the  type  of  military  and  other 
power  such  a  government  would  need  in 
order  to  operate  effectively.  The  author  ex- 
presses no  views  regarding  the  desirability 
of  such  a  development. 

The  full  statement  from  which  Stormer 
quotes  his  sentence  Is  as  follows: 

"On  any  count  It  is  unsafe  to  assume  that 
the  Ideological  and  power  struggle  between 
conununlsm  and  the  West  will  not  continue 
Indefinitely.  This  assumption  of  course 
throws  into  question  any  program  requiring 
that  both  sides  subordinate  to  a  superna- 
tlonal  authority  themselves,  their  power  and 
their  ambitions.  Thla  Is  the  central  dilemma 
of  world  politics  today,  and  It  applies  with 
ultimate  force  to  the  proposition  of  world 
government.  The  logical  trap  is  completed 
with  the  familiar  paradox :  Given  a  continu- 
ation unabated  of  Communist  dynamlclsm. 


the  subordination  of  states  to  a  true  world 
government  appears  tmpoasible;  bnt  If  the 
Communist  dynamic  wars  grsaUy  abated  the 
West  might  well  kx»  wfaatsvv  Incentive  it 
has  for  world  government."     (P.  12.) 

And  so,  Stormer  wrenches  a  alngle  aentence 
out  of  context  from  an  unc^Ilclal  report,  in- 
tended to  explore  the  posaibtllty,  not  the 
desirability  of  world  government  and  at- 
tempts to  use  It  as  docunaentatlon  that 
eommtuiism  would  collapse  without  Ameri- 
can aid.  The  full  quotation  from  which  the 
sentence  is  taken  points  out  that  world 
government  is  Impossible  so  long  as  the 
Communist  dynamic  remains  unabated  while, 
paradoxically,  if  It  were  not  to  so  continue, 
the  West  might  lose  Its  Incentive  for  world 
government.  The  Issue  of  American  aid  to 
Communist  countries  Is,  of  coxirse,  not  even 
mentioned  In  this  report. 

A  more  flagrant  and  dishonest  misuse  of 
quoted  material  would  be  hard  to  Imagine. 

8.  Chapter  14,  entitled  "What  Can  You 
Do?"  urges  the  reader  to  Join  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  John  Birch  Society,  the  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty  Foundation,  and  the  Christian 
Antl-Communlst  Crusade. 

The  emphasis  of  all  these  organizations  Is 
upon  the  alleged  control  by  Communists  of 
America's  political,  religious,  civic,  educa- 
tional, and  Judicial  Institutions  as  well  as  of 
our  press,  radio,  and  television.  Thto  chapter 
also  urges  the  reader  to  subscribe  to  various 
rlghtwlng  publications,  one  of  which  he  des- 
ignates as  a  "Catholic  publication"  and  an- 
other of  which  Is  designated  as  a  "Protestant 
publication."  The  one  deslg^tated  as  a  Prot- 
estant publlcatloB  la  the  "Chrlsrtlan  Beacon" 
whose  director  Is  the  Reverend  Carl  Mcln- 
tyre.  founder  of  the  mllltantly  antl-Cathollc 
American  Council  of  Christian  Churches.  In 
September  1945.  the  "Christian  Beacon"  said 
that  Roman  Catholicism  Is  the  "greatest 
enemy  of  freedom  and  liberty  that  the  world 
has  to  face  today"  and  that  "one  would  be 
much  better  off  In  a  Communist  society  than 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  Fascist  setup." 

The  items  contained  In  this  report  by  no 
means  constitute  an  exhaustive  study  or  re- 
search Into  the  statements  or  documentation 
of  Stormer's  "None  Dare  Call  It  Treason. " 
Since  the  National  Committee  for  Civic  Re- 
sponsibility Is  prohibited  from  taking  any 
position  on  Issues  and  must  restrict  Itself 
only  to  those  areas  which  advocate  violence 
or  engage  in  calumny,  only  43  Items  have 
been  checked  by  this  committee.  The  dis- 
crepancies outlined  In  this  report  reflect  only 
those  Items  which  were  uncovered  In  the 
process  of  checking  those  43  documentary 
references. 

9.  In  dishonestly  seeking  to  undermine  the 
confidence  of  the  American  public  In  our 
schools,  churches,  universities,  newspapers. 
TV.  and  radio  as  well  as  In  our  Government 
agencies  and  top  officials.  Stormer  seems  to 
be  doing  the  Devil's  work  as  outlined  earlier 
by  Senator  Kochel. 

St^M'mer's  pretensions  to  scholarship  and 
documentation  might  easily  deceive  many 
high-minded  and  Intelligent  but  largely  In- 
experienced people  and  undermine  their  pa- 
triotism by  creating  doubts  about  our  po- 
litical,  social   and   economic   system. 

To  the  averiige  reader,  his  documentation 
seems  impressive  and  few  will  take  the  time 
to  discover  for  themselves  that  It  cannot 
withstand  even  the  most  cursory  examina- 
tion. 

The  nature  of  the  Congressional  Rbcord 
and  testimony  before  congressional  commit- 
tees being  what  they  are,  surely  research 
would  have  provided  Stormer  with  accurate 
references  whloh  would  tend  to  concur  with 
whatever  assertion  he  wishes  to  make.  That 
Stormer  did  not  even  bother  to  do  such  re- 
search and  so  led  any  careful  reader  directly 
to  material  which  refutes  his  allegations, 
would  seem  to  presuppose  that  he  did  not 
'write  the  book  for  the  careful  or  well -In- 


formed reader.  For  the  very  nature  of  soma 
at  Stormerl  charges  'woold  Insurs  that  suefa 
•  reader  would  check  tbs  doctimentattea 
and.  once  that  Is  dons,  Stormer's  game  ia  up. 
The  many  and  obvloua  diatortlons  of  tmct, 
hiatorlcal  and  otherwise,  are  not  within  ttte 
province  of  the  National  ComnUttee  for  Civic 
Responsbillty's  ooncem,  but  alnoe  this  li 
done  to  prove  a  pattern  of  treason  wlthla 
the  United  States,  some  examples  would  seem 
to  be  In  order. 

A.  Stormer  states  on  page  65  that  Laotlaa 
Prince  Boun  Oum  was  the  "legal  head  of  the 
an tl -Communist  Government  of  Laos"  in 
1962  and  that  he  "was  ordered  (by  the 
United  States)  to  give  Conununlsta  key  po- 
Bltlons  in  his  cabinet." 

The  truth  Is  that  Boun  Oum  was  not  the 
legal  head  of  the  Laotian  Government;  that, 
In  fact  he  attempted  to  overthrow  the  legal 
head  of  that  government — neutralist  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma — and  failed.  As  a  result 
of  the  attempted  coup.  Communist  forces 
counterattacked  and  Pho\ima  Joined  forces 
with  them.  The  resvilt  was  that  Otmi  was 
badly  defeated  and  the  coalition  government 
restored  with  Phouma  at  the  head  and  neu- 
tralists predominating  the  cabinet  which  a]< 
so  Included  some  of  Boun  Oiun's  represent- 
atives and  Communist  representatives. 

Today,  with  the  Communist  seeking  to  take 
control.  FHoTuiMi  has  Joined  forces  with  the 
rightist  elements  to  preserve  his  govern- 
ment. Stormer.  seeking  to  make  his  point, 
lumps  neutralist  and  Oommuntert  cabinet 
members  together  when,  since  they  are  now 
fighting  each  other,  they  are  obviously  not 
on  the  same  side. 

B.  Slornaer.  page  74:  "In  S  months  an  esti- 
mated 8  million  packages  of  Oommunlst 
propaganda  material  from  Russia,  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Red  China  were  Im- 
ported In  the  United  States.  Placed  In  the 
US.  mall.  American  taxpayers  paid  the  post- 
age for  delivering  the  Red  propaganda  to 
schools,  churches,  homes,  and  libraries  all 
over  the  Nation."  (Congressional  Record, 
Mar.  1.  1662.  p.  2828  ) 

No  such  Information  Is  contained  In  the 
Concres.sional  Recx)rd  of  that  date.  On  page 
3174.  In  a  report  enUtled  "Report  of  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Special  Committee  on 
Communist  Tactics.  Strategy,  and  Objec- 
tives" (pp.  3170-3176),  Inserted  into  the 
Recx^kd  by  Senator  Diulskn.  the  statement  U 
made  that  "Communists  are  spending  (3  bil- 
lion a  year  on  propaganda  which  Is  reaching 
every  «lty  and  hamlet  In  our  Nation.  In  1 
day  Communist  propaganda  coming  through 
New  York  City  alone  fills  three  large  ware- 
houses. This  propaganda  comes  not  only 
from  Russia,  but  also  from  Red  China,  from 
Iron  Curtain  countries,  and  from  Western 
Europe.  Much  additional  Red  propaganda  Is 
published  In  the  United  SUtes  by  Commu- 
nist publishers." 

On  page  3108.  second  column,  under  title 
"Subsidizing  Soviet  Propaganda  In  the  US. 
Malls."  Representative  CONNirroHAM,  of 
Nebraska,  complains  of  three  booklets  sent 
out  by  the  Soviet  Embassy  In  Washington. 
DC  He  says  It  waa  aent  at  the  special 
subsidized  third-class  bulk  rate  and  went  to 
Adams  Public  Library  (Adame.  Nebr  )  for 
only -7  cents.  Amendment  to  the  postal  bill 
would  make  It  first-class  mall  and  make  Reds 
pay  51  cents  to  send  It.  He  charged  that  at 
third -class  rates,  U.S.  taxpayers  subsidize  It. 

These  are  the  only  references  to  this  topic 
In  the  Congressional  Record  of  that  date. 
Nothing  Is  said  about  8  million  packages  or 
about  sending  anything  at  the  TJS.  tax- 
payers' expense  other  than  Representative 
Cunningham's  charge  concerning  pamphlets 
that  were  aent  at  third-  rather  than  first- 
class  mall. 

C.  Reference  29  In  chapter  8,  In  which  Time 
magazine  Is  accused  of  lying  about  the 
affiliations  of  Gustavo  Doran  In  order  to  dis- 
credit   Senator   Joseph  McCarthy,   refer*    to 
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the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  for  November  14. 
1961.  Congress  waa  not  In  session  on  Novem- 
l,er  14,  1961.  consequently,  there  la  no  Rxc- 
OBD  for  that  date. 

In  summary,  the  subject  book  Is,  at  beat. 
ux  incredibly  poor  Job  of  research  and  docu- 
mentation, and.  at  worst,  a  deliberate  hoax 
and  a  fraud.  Thla  conclusion  has  been 
reached  without  giving  any  consideration 
whatsoever  to  those  things  which  Stormer 
presents  as  a  matter  of  his  own  opinion 
or  that  of  others.  Matters  of  that  kind  must 
properly  be  left  to  partisan  debate. 

For  the  National  Committee  for  Civic  Re- 
sponsibility: 

Hal  Steioman, 
Executix>e  Secretary. 
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Goldwater't  Tax  Cut  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10,  1964 
Mr.  PURCELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
my  newsletter,  Report  Prom  Congress, 
dated  September  14,  1964. 

Report  From  Congress 
(By   Graham   Purcell,   Representative,    13th 
District,  Texas,  September  14,  1964) 
Dear  Friends:   I  was  surprised,  to  say  the 
least,  when  Senator  Goldwateb  made  his  pro- 
posal last  week  to  reduce  personal  and  corpo- 
rate income  taxes  by  a  total  of  25  percent 
The   surprise   waa   partly   the   result   of   my 
recollection  that  the  Senator  was  such  a  vocal 
opponent  of   the   tax  reduction   and   reform 
measure  which  waa  enacted  this  year. 

However,  when  I  studied  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal more  closely,  my  surprise  turned  to 
shock.  For,  if  the  Republican  candidate  lor 
President  la  the  strong  advocate  of  balanced 
budgets  and  deficit  reduction  he  claims  to 
be.  his  proposal  la  surely  not  consistent  with 
his  previous  statements. 

Let's  examine  our  Federal  expenditures, 
and  see  what  would  be  necessarily  eliminated 
by  the  tax  reduction  of  the  magnitude  con- 
templated by  the  Senator.  A  reduction  of 
25  percent  In  personal  and  corporate  taxes 
would  amount  to  $18.7  bUllon  per  year. 

The  Federal  budget  caUs  for  spending  $54 
billion  per  year  on  national  defense.  S\u-ely 
Mr  GoLDWATER  would  uot  want  to  reduce  this 
figure.  He  Is  a  strong  advocate  of  complete 
preparedness,  and  has  even  crltlclaed  this 
admlnUtratlon  for  not  maintaining  our  de- 
fense capabUltlee  at  a  high  enough  level. 

The  budget  Includes  $11.1  billion  for  Inter- 
est payments  which  cannot  be  avoided 
There  Is  no  way  to  reduce  this  figure  signifi- 
cantly In  the  near  future. 

The  budget  Includes  $6.1  billion  for  vet- 
erans benefita  and  aervlcea.  These  programs 
have  been  promised  to  our  veterans,  and 
Senator  Goldwater  would  surely  not  want 
the  United  States  to  go  back  cm  Its  word  to 
those  who  fought  to  defend  our  freedom. 

International  affairs  and  finance,  another 
necessary  Item.  amounU  to  $2.2  billion.  And 
general  Government  operaUons,  the  cost  of 
operating  Congress,  the  courts,  and  othw 
necessary  parU  of  the  Government,  amounts 
U)  $2  2  billion  per  year. 

senatOT  Goldwater  has  had  some  criticism 
of  our  space  program.  So.  for  the  purposes 
of  this  examination,  let's  assume  that  he 
would  suggest  a  10-percent  reduction  in  this 
program.  That  would  leave  a  total  of  $4.6 
billion  which  U  necessary  for  the  space  pro- 
gram. 


These  necessary  expenditures  cocne  to  a 
total  of  $79.1  blUloai.  A  reducUwi  of  26  per- 
cent m  taxes  as  suggested  by  the  Senator 
would  leave  the  Federal  Government  with 
almost  exactly  thla  anvount  for  its  operation. 
This  obviously  means  there  would  be  no 
funds  at  all  left  for  any  other  governmental 
functions  at  the  Federal  level. 

Let'B  look  at  what  would  be  necessarily 
eliminated  under  the  Senator's  proposal. 
The  complete  operations  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  costing  $7  billion,  would  be 
eliminated.  This  would  mean  discontinuing 
all  farm  commodity  programs,  which  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  Senator's  views.  But  It 
would  also  mean  complete  elimination  of 
those  valuable  services  to  all  Americans  which 
consume  the  major  portion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  budget,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  national  park  system,  agri- 
cultural research  programs,  the  Federal  Ex- 
tension Service,  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, and  many  others. 

Also  eliminated  necessarily  would  be  all 
services  and  programs  under  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Labor,  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  others.  And  elimination  of  the 
programs  of  such  vital  agencies  as  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency,  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  many  others. 
Funds  would  be  eliminated  for  the  Pure  Pood 
and  Drug  AdmlnUtratlon.  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  Just  to  mention  a  very 
few.  Also  eliminated  would  be  contingency 
funds  for  such  emergency  programs  as  the 
current  fight  against  the  encephalltU  out- 
break In  Texas.  I  could  go  on  and  on.  but  I 
think  you  get  the  Idea. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  the  Sen- 
ator Is  on  record  as  favoring  an  Increase  of 
$5  billion  per  year  In  defense  expenditures 
over  the  next  decade.  He  has  advocated  In- 
creases in  veterans'  benefits.  He  proposes 
central  Arizona  version  of  the  TVA  which 
would  cost  billions.  And  hla  platform,  which 
he  says  he  fully  endorses,  has  recommended 
tax  credits  for  elderly,  medical  and  hospital 
care,  education,  and  fishing  vessels  which 
would  cost  at  least  $2  bUllon  annually  In  lost 
revenue,  as  well  as  excise  tax  cuts  and  tax 
transfers  to  the  States. 

It  appears  obvious  to  me  that  the  Senator 
Is  making  an  Irresponsible  and  desperate 
appeal  for  votes  with  a  proposal  he  does  not 
really  feel  la  proper,  or  he  has  become  the 
most  fiscally  Irresponsible  man  In  Govern- 
ment. He  Just  doesn't  make  sense.  His 
statements  are  becoming  more  and  more  In- 
consistent. 


Conflict  and  Unity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or   CALXrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Sevtember  10.  1964 


Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  has  l>egun. 
Between  now  and  November  3,  the  issues 
facing  our  country,  as  well  as  the  char- 
acter and  personalities  of  the  candidates 
for  these  highest  offices,  will  be  consid- 
ered by  the  voters  as  they  ponder  the 
course  the  NatitMi  should  take  during 
the  next  4  years. 

An  incisive  analysis  of  the  formal 
opening  of  the  campaign  was  presented 
in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  September  8.  I  beUeve 
the  editorial,  entitied  "Conflict  and 
Unity."  should  be  read  by  all  Americans. 


The  editorial  follows: 

CONrLICT  AND  UNITT 

The  campaign  opened,  officially,  on  Satur- 
day   and  It  seems  plain  that  the  country  Is 
going  to  be  in  for  a  boisterous  and  strident 
time    vmtll    election    day.    come    November. 
President  Johnson  took  note  of  the  opening 
by  a  news  conference  plea  for  national  unity 
and  undersundlng.    But  his  plea  had  to  be 
heard   over    the   crackle    and   static    of   two 
rousing,  tub-thumping,  name-calling  speech- 
es by  the  rival  vlce-presldentlal  candidates. 
The  elocutionary  honors  of  the  day  went, 
we   thought,    to  Senator  Barrt   Goldwatkr. 
the    GOP    presidential    nominee,    who    In- 
dulged in  nothing  more  than  a  brief  intro- 
duction   of    his    running    mate,    William    E. 
Mn,LER,  at  Lockport,  N.T.     It  would  be  too 
much,   perhaps,   to   say   that   the   Senators 
speech  was  characterized  by  good  humor;  It 
did    contain    humor,    however — ^barbed    and 
enlivening.      He   gibed   at   Mr.   Robert   Ken- 
nedy  untU  a  few  days  ago  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  now  a  New  Yorker 
running  for  election  to  the  Senate  from  that 
State.     Mr.  Kennedy  must  regard  New  York 
as  a  nice  place  to  represent,  the  Senator  ob- 
served  "but  he  Wouldn't  want  to  Uve  here. 
And  he  added  that  Kennedy  must  be  run- 
ning on  "a  commuter  ticket." 

That  was  about  all  the  human  of  any  kind 
that  the  day  brought  forth.  Senator  Hubket 
Humphrey,  opening  the  Democratic  drive  at  , 
Minneapolis,  hammered  away  at  his  party  s 
theme  that  Senator  Goldwatkr  Is  "trigger 
happy"  and  "Irresponsible,"  while  lauding 
President  Johnson  as  "a  giant  of  a  man." 

Congressman  Millex  confined  himself  al- 
most entirely  to  denunciation.  He  has  been 
widely  characterized  as  a  "gut  fighter"  and 
appears  to  regard  this  sanewhat  unat1a»cUve 
appellation  as  an  accolade.  He  demonstrated 
beyond  contradiction,  at  any  rate,  that  he 
deserves  It.  He  Indulged  In  a  personal  at- 
tack on  Senator  Hujcphrkt  which,  for  sheer 
Irrationality  and  Imputation  of  evil  has 
been  unrivaled  In  American  politics  for 
many  a  decade. 

The   GOP  seems   to  have  decided  to  riin 
against  the  ADA— that  Is.  against  Americans 
fOT    Democratic   Action,    a   small,    energetic, 
liberal  group  which  has  contributed  numer- 
ous  constructive  proposals  to  the  countiTs 
political    dUlog.      Senator    HimraRiT    has 
long  been  a  member  and  an  officer  of  ADA. 
Mr    MiLLEK  began  by  Imputing  to  the  or- 
ganization Ideas  which  It  has  never  advo- 
cated, went  on  to  Impute  these  Ideas  to  Mr. 
HtiMPHMT,  despite  the  Senator's  long  and 
brllUant  record  of  opposltlcm  to  them  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  ended  by  imputing  them 
to  President  Johnson.    This  U  very  different 
Indeed  from  Senatcw  Humpkrxt'b  acceptance 
speech  at  AUantlc  City— of  which  the  MUler 
speech  was  an  obvloua  ImlUtlon.     Senator 
HuMPHEET   assailed   Senator   Goldwatkr  by 
citing  a  series  of  specific  record  votes  In  the 
Senate  In  which  the  GOP  candidate  himself 
voted  m  opposition  to  a  majwlty  of  his  fel- 
low Republicans. 

This  la  -iOt  BO  much  gut  fighting  as  it  is 
gutter  fighting.  And  the  country  will  be  the 
.  poorer  U  It  Is  allowed  to  continue.  Senate 
MajOTlty  Leader  Meki  Manstikld  called  thU 
attack  "one  of  the  most  vicious,  false,  and 
malicious  documenU  In  American  political 
hlBtory  "  There  is  a  recklessness  and  mean- 
ness in  Mr.  Mn^LiR's  kind  of  politicking  which 
pose  a  terrible  danger  to  the  country.  Any- 
one who  fights  m  this  way  for  pubUc  office 
demonstrates  that  he  does  not  deserve  It. 

There  has  always  been  a  lot  of  roughness 
and  extravagance  In  American  politics.  This 
country  can  take  this  kind  of  robustness 
when  It  falls  within  the  traditional  bounds 
of  decency  and  good  taste  and  when  It  recog- 
nizes the  essential  good  faith  and  loyalty  of 
political  opponents.  What  Mr.  Mnjxa  did 
on  Saturday,  however,  was  to  prove  that 
President    Johnson    was   quite   right   In   his 
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aaeertlon  tliat  "this  Nation's  most  Important 
concern,  as  far  a*  we  can  see  ahead.  Is  and 
should  be  the  unity  of  this  country." 

National  unity  U  not  a  product  of  uni- 
formity of  opinion.  It  grows  out  of  the  reso- 
lution of  conflict  through  the  democratic 
process  of  debate  and  discussion.  There  are 
real  differences  of  opinion  and  philosophy  be- 
tween the  nominees  of  the  two  major  parties. 
They,  ought  to  be  aired  vigorously.  Debate 
does  not  require  confrontation  of  candidates 
before  television  cameras.  It  requires  con- 
frontation of  ideas. 

Let  the  candidates  say  as  vehemently  as 
they  pkease  what  they  think  about  the  con- 
trol and  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  about  medi- 
care and  social  security,  about  the  ways  in 
which  to  assure  civil  rights  to  American  citi- 
zen*, about  how  to  maintain  order  in  the 
streets  of  great  American  cities,  about  taxes 
and  budgetary  deficits  and  other  economic 
Issues,  about  the  whole  long  range  of  difficult 
problem*- facing  America. 

But  let  us  put  a  stop  now  to  the  fractur- 
ing of  America — the  Inculcation  of  hatred 
and  distrust  and  the  pitting  of  race  against 
race,  of  aectlcui  against  section.  It  Is  for  a 
nation  that  the  coming  electic»i  Is  to  choose 
a  government.  It  Is  few  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  that  the  rivals  are  now  seek- 
ing public  confidence. 


CoBcressman  Donald  Ramsfeld   Reports 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or     TTTTMI-lTg 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10.  1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing this  88th  Congress.  I  have  periodi- 
cally mailed  a  newsletter  commenting  on 
the  work  of  the  Congress  to  Interested 
Individuals  In  the  13th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois.  The  following  is  my 
final  newsletter  of  the  88th  Congress, 
dated  September  15. 1964: 

COITGEXBSMAN       DONALD       RTTMSrELO      R0VRTS 

Washiktctoi*.  DC. — With  Labor  Day  be- 
liind  us.  the  conventions  concluded,  and  fall 
election  campaigns  gaining  momentum.  Con- 
gress Is  still  in  session  and  seems  headed  for 
another  record-breaking  year,  having  al- 
ready passed  over  700  bills  and  resolutions. 
With  reelection  campaigns  facing  all  (435) 
of  us  who  serve  In  the  House,  as  well  as  35 
Senators.  Congress  Is  attempting  to  complete 
its  business,  but  there  Is  every  Indication 
that  we  may  still  be  on  the  Job  In  Washing- 
ton. DC,  In  early  October.  Major  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  House  since  my  last  report 
Included  the  following: 

EDUCATION 

Certainly  this  will  be  known  as  the  educa- 
tion Congress.  Bills  In  some  way  connected 
with  education  passed  by  this  Congress  with 
my  support  Included  an  urgently  needed  and 
greatly  Improved  vocational  education  pro- 
gram, an  expansion  of  the  Manpower  Re- 
training Act  (both  aimed  at  alleviating  tin- 
employment),  and  mental  health  and  re- 
tardation legislation  including  training 
grants.  Bills  for  Federal  aid  to  medical 
schools  and  aid  to  higher  education  also 
passed.  I  opposed  these  latter  two  bills  be- 
cause of  the  current  $8.3  billion  Federal  defl- 
nt  and  the  serious  need  to  establish  priori- 
ties in  FedersU  spending,  the  aJready  substan- 
tial efforts  In  these  areas  of  private  as  well  as 
public  resources,  the  fact  that  antidiscrimi- 
nation amendments  to  both  bills  were  omit- 
ted, and  because  of  my  strong  preference  for 


ther  education  bUl   I  have  Introduced.     My 

bill  would  provide  Indlvidiial  tncome  tax  de- 
ducttoos  for  education  expcnfses,  thereby  sn- 
abllnc  such  schools  to  charge  Um  tuitions 
necassary  to  meet  their  needs.  Beigrettably, 
it  has  not  had  a  bearing  in  the  House. 

Within  the  past  month,  two  additional 
education  bills  passed  the  House,  both  with 
my  support.  First,  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  was  expanded  and  extended, 
raising  student  loan  authorisations  an- 
nually to  $200  million  by  fiscal  year  1967. 
increasing  the  ntmiber  of  graduate  fellow- 
ships to  6,500  by  1907.  and  providing  match- 
ing grants  to  States  for  the  ptirchase  of 
equipment  for  use  in  teaching  science, 
mathematics,  and  foreign  languages.  This 
bill  extended  the  procpram  for  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  schools  in 
districts  "Impacted"  by  Federal  military  and 
civilian  activities,  such  as  Olenvlew.  The 
second  was  the  Nurse  Training  Act.  which 
authorizes  $90  million  In  Federal  funds  over 
a  4-year  period  for  construction  or  rehabili- 
tation of  nursing  schools,  a  program  of 
grants  to  the  improvement  and  expansion 
of  nurse  training  programs,  and  a  new  stu- 
dent loan  program,  to  help  alleviate  the 
shortage   of    trained    nurses. 

"food    rOR    FEACX" 

The  House  passed,  and  I  supported,  an 
extension  of  Public  Law  480.  the  law  per- 
mitting the  sale  in  local  currencies  and 
grants  of  U.S.  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities to  needy  foreign  countries.  Under 
this  program,  needy  peoples  of  over  100 
nations  have  enjoyed  the  abundance  of  our 
Nation,  and.  I  believe,  the  free  world  has 
in  certain  instances  been  strengthened,  and 
communism  weakened,  by  our  participation 
in  the  program.  Regrettably,  this  has  not 
been  the  case  with  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic. In  the  past  10  years,  Nasser's  U.A.R. 
has  received  over  $1.1  billion  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural commodities,  and.  recently.  $200 
million  In  annual  grain  shipments,  enabling 
him  to  divert  his  resources  for  the  purchase 
of  modem  arms  from  the  Soviet  Union 
through  a  cotton -for -arms  barter  agreement. 
By  BO  doing,  the  United  States  of  America 
has  helped,  and.  in  fact,  encouraged,  Nas- 
ser to  continue  his  arms  buildup,  continue 
U-A.R.  tiggresslons  against  Yemen  (thou- 
sands are  already  dead  In  the  Temen  war) 
and  against  Israel,  and  step  up  his  frequent 
antl-Amerlcan  diatribes.  An  amendment 
was  offered  to  discontinue  further  U.S.  aid 
to  the  U.A.R.  after  the  current  agreenient 
expires  (a  new  3-year  agreement  Is  appar- 
ently now  being  considered).  I  supported 
and  spoke  for  this  reasonable  amendment. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  defeated  by  a  narrow 
margin  only  after  President  Johnson  and 
the  Democratic  leaders  of  the  House  mar- 
shalled their  forces  after  a  forced  24-hour 
delay  In  the  debate.  Copies  of  the  debate 
are  available  on  request  for  those  who  may 
wish  to  attempt  to  better  understand  this 
unfortunate  situation. 

rORCICN     ArVAIBS 

United  Nations:  15  member  countries  of 
the  UJf.  are  xnon  than  2  years  behind  In 
paying  their  U.N.  assessments.  Under  the 
U.N.  Charter,  these  nations  are  subject  to  a 
loss  of  their  vote  In  the  General  Assembly 
unless  they  reduce  their  debt  before  the 
Assembly  meets  in  November.  A  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  House,  with  my  support, 
clearly  expressing  the  recommendation  that 
the  U.N.  Charter  be  enforced  on  these  non- 
paying  member  nations.  Note:  The  iSth 
Annual  Report  covering  U.S.  participation  in 
the  U.N.  during  1963  is  being  printed  as 
House  Document  188  and  will  be  available 
through  my  office  on  request. 

VletnsLm  resolution:  The  House  p>aB0ed, 
and  I  supported,  a  resolution  supporting 
US.  action  in  the  Bay  of  Tonkin,  following 
the  attack  of  North  Vietnamese  gunboats  on 
U.S.  destroyers  off  the  coa«t  of  North  Viet- 


nam. Tlie  roaolutlon  restated  U.S.  Intentton 
to  "take  all  fiwoeisry  stepa,  i»w»iiirnng  |^ 
use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  metnb« 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  ColI«etiv«  DeCeua 
Treaty  requesting  aaslstance  in  defense  of 
Its  freedom." 

Coffee  agreement:  A  bill  to  Implement  Uu 
International  Coffee  Agreement  by  aathorli. 
ing  the  President  to  limit  Imports  of  coBm 
from  oountrle«  which  have  not  Join«d  In  the 
sgreement  was  passed  by  the  House  last  year, 
and  amended  by  the  Senate.  The  oonfereaos 
report  was  reoentiy  rejected  by  the  House.  I 
oppKMcd  this  bill  last  year  and  aiao  oppoMd 
the  conference  report.  The  fact  that  sinos 
1962.  the  year  the  Coffee  Agreement  was  ac- 
cepted, the  price  of  coffee  has  gone  up  over 
20  cents  per  pound  should  be  some  Indlcs- 
tion  of  the  inadvisabillty  of  this  inter- 
national cartel  which  the  adminLstratlon  hu 
sponsored. 

MISCKLXANEOrrS     BnXS     PASSXD 

Veterans:  Bills  Increasing  and  revising 
non-service-connected  disability  and  death 
pensions  for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  n,  and 
the  Korean  conflict  and  their  widows,  and 
authorising  programs  of  nursing  care  for 
aged  veterans,  affecting  some  8.3  million  vet- 
erans, passed  with  my  support.  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act:  The  House  passed  a  bill 
amending  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act 
providing  standards  and  safeguards  for  In- 
vestors dealing  In  over-the-counter  securities. 
The  Migrant  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Regis- 
tration Act:  Passed  with  my  support,  and  re- 
quires registration  of  labor  contractors  and 
proof  of  financial  responsibility  and  liability 
insurance  on  migrants'  transportation  vehi- 
cles, to  minimize  abuses  of  migrant  farm- 
workers. I  supported  a  bill  providing  for  re- 
payments to  the  Seneca  Indians  for  land  lost 
to  them  due  to  construction  of  a  dam  on  the 
Allegheny  River.  Commission  on  Automa- 
tion: The  House,  with  my  support,  approved 
legislation  to  establish  a  National  Covnmls- 
sion  on  Technology,  Automation,  and  Eco- 
nomic Progress,  to  study  past  and  current  ef- 
fects of  technological  change.  Innovations  In 
production  and  employment  which  will  likely 
occur  in  the  next  10  years,  and  means  for 
channeling  new  technology  Into  existing  in- 
dustries. The  Housing  Act  of  1964.  funding 
housing  and  urban  renewal  programs,  passed 
with  my  support  and  Included  plans  for  con- 
struction of  low-cost  rental  housing  for  do- 
mestic migrant  farmworkers  and  training 
grants  for  city  planning.  Nuclear  materials 
ownership:  I  voted  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  to  allow  commercial  ownership 
of  special  nuclear  materials  under  certain 
prescribed  circumstances. 

OODS    AND    Tiros 

Pressure  is  building  up  to  pass  the  pro- 
posed Becker  constitutional  amendment  to 
reverse  the  Supreme  Court  prayer  decision, 
with  more  than  176  of  the  needed  218  signa- 
tures now  on  the  discharge  petition  to 
bring  the  bill  up  for  am  Immediate  vote. 
Last  month,  I  Introduced  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  concern  of  the  U.S.  Congress  over 
the  Increasingly  alarming  reports  of  antl- 
Semltlsm  in  the  Soviet  Union,  including  the 
confiscation  of  synagogues,  restrictions  on 
cultural  expression,  and  executions  for  so- 
called  economic  crimes.  The  Senate  U 
currently  holding  hearings  and  might  act  on 
this  matter  before  adjournment.  Senator 
Byro,  Democratic  chalmutn  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
FederaJ  Expendlt\ires.  reports  President 
Johnson  has  added  "7,948  new  Federal  em- 
ployees In  the  first  6  months  of  this  year"  or 
at  the  rate  of  325  per  week.  End  of  the  ses- 
sion tempers  are  high  in  Congress,  with  one 
Member  calling  another  Member  the  "No.  1 
hoodlum  of  the  United  States."  and  a  third 
Member  calling  the  first  "cowardly  and  not 
deserving  of  the  name  'Congressman.' " 
Comment:  How  fortunate  we  are  that  duels 
are  out  of  vogue.     The  Bobby  Baker  scandal 
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oontlnuea  to  smolder  wltb  the  latest  revf>l»- 
tlons  oif  $26,000  kickbacks  tar  poUtical  oon- 
trlbuUons— a  Federal  offense— bringing  the 
FBI  into  the  Investigation. 

FBISOMAI.    NOrS 

This  will  be  the  last  "Rumsfeld  Reports" 
newsletter  of  the  88th  Congress  (1963-64). 
With  the  anticipated  adjournment  of  C»n- 
eress  in  late  September  or  early  October.  I 
Vt-lll  be  returning  to  Ullnols  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  If  you  have  friends  who  would 
like  to  receive  these  periodic  "Reports."  or  If 
there  is  an  error  In  your  address,  please  let 
me  know.  After  the  conclusion  of  Congress. 
I  will,  as  last  year,  prepare  and  mail  a  "Leg- 
islative Report"  sununarlzlng  the  work  of  the 
88th  Congress. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  these  "Reports  from 
Washington.  D.C."  have  been  of  Interest  to. 

you. 

With  my  best  wishes. 

Don   Rumsfixd. 


It's  CampaigB  T«i« — A  Tnae  To  Adjourn 


aoelal  ■ecnrtty  aystsm  into  an  area  that  badly 
needs  attetitl""  lliese  newmiapera,  how- 
ever, have  serious  reservatlona  about  the  pro- 
posal to  delay  application  of  reapportion- 
ment. There  Is  a  oonstttuttonal  Iseue  In- 
volved here  which  has  grave  Impllcationa— 
the  Issue  oT  legislative  Infringement  on  the 
jwllclary.  Until  that  Isane  has  been  much 
more  fuUy  explored.  It  would  be  unwise  for 
Congress  to  take  any  precipitous  action. 

However,  these  matters  are  disposed  of  at 
this  time,  It  Is  important  that  Congress  wind 
up  this  session  as  prtanptly  as  possible. 
The  session  has  been  extremely  productive.  A 
great  deal  of  Important  legislation  has  been 
approved,  including  a  notable  Civil  Rights 
Act,  a  substantial  tax  cut.  and  an  important 
first  step  in  an  antlpoverty  campaign. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  the  time  has  come 
to  adJotuTi.  The  longer  adjournment  is  put 
off.  the  greater  the  risk,  because  responsible 
legislative  activity  can  hardly  be  expected 
in  coming  days  when  the  average  Congress- 
man, quite  understandably.  Is  keeping  an  eye 
on  the  calendar,  a  hand  on  his  satchel,  and 
is  chafing  to  get  off  to  the  hustings. 


ev«7  mstn  should  have  some  goal  which  he 
would  like  to  accomplish  Instead  of  coasting 
along  doing  little.  Second,  he  should  have  a 
soil  resource  map  compiled  to  thaw  the  vari- 
ous areas  of  his  land,  as  well  as  a  soil  test 
taken  to  determine  what  plant  nutrients 
may  be  lacking  in  his  soils.  Third,  he  should 
xmdertake  the  task  of  acquiring  knowledge 
and  then  putting  It  to  good  use.  If  he  should 
have  questions  that  he  is  not  sure  ol  he 
may  call  on  one  erf  the  many  organlaations 
or  clubs  in  this  area  for  assistance.  They 
will  then  help  htm  to  answer  his  questions 
and  suggest  possible  correction*. 

If  the  fanner  has  taken  the  time  to  Icam 
he  wm  be  quick  to  see  the  many  benefits 
he  will  receive.  There  will  be  better  crop 
yields  of  higher  quality  resulting  in  more 
feed  and.  of  course,  more  money  for  less 
time  and  labor. 

These  are  only  a  few  ol  the  wairs  man 
can  maintain  the  soil  for  future  generations. 
Do  you  have  your  goal  set,  or  are  you  Just 
coasting  aiong? 


Yonthon  Call 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    EHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1964 
Mr.  POOARTY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  Include  an  editorial  which  appeared 
m    the    Providence.    R.I..    Journal    on 
Wednesday.  September  9,  1964.  which  is 
entitled  "It's  Campaign  Time— A  Time 
To  Adjourn": 
Its  Campaign  Time— A  Time  To  Adjouen 
After  a  brief  Labor  Day  holiday.  Congress 
Is  attempting  to  buckle  down  to  Its  tasks  In 
an  atmosphere  that  is  hardly  conducive  to 
responsible  legislative  activity. 

Election  day  Is  lees  than  3  months  away. 
The  Presidential  campaign  Is  in  full  swing. 
The  air  is  filled  with  election  oratory,  and 
many  a  Congressman  Is  torn  between  his 
duty  at  the  Capitol  and  his  desire  to  return 
to  ills  home  district  and  plunge  into  the 
political  swirl. 

In  other  Presidential  election  years.  Con- 
gress has  managed  to  clean  up  Its  work  with 
more  expedition.  The  1960  session  adjourned 
September  1;  the  1966  session  adjourned 
July  27.  But  this  year  the  session  has  run 
beyond  the  convention  period  and  beyond 
Labor  Day  and  promises  to  drag  on  into 
October.  This  presenu  an  awkward  dilemma 
for  those  Congressmen  who  are  running  for 
reelection  and  who  are  eager  to  get  back 
home  for  some  fence  mending. 

Two  principal  snags  have  prevented  an 
earlier  adjournment  this  year.  One  Is  the 
medicare  bill,  which  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  now  rests  before  a  reluctant 
House.  The  other  Is  the  congressional  at- 
tempt to  push  through  legislation  which 
would  delay  application  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling  on  State  legislative  reappor- 
tionment. 

Both  measures  are  highly  controversial. 
Both  seem  likely  to  survive  or  fall  by  narrow 
margins  If  they  are  brought  to  final  votes. 
But  they  differ  In  one  Important  respect. 
The  medicare  proposal  has  been  around  for 
years  and  has  been  thoroughly  studied  and 
debated,  whereas  the  reapportionment  delay 
proposal  popped  up  abruptly  at  this  session 
and  is  being  pressed  by  its  proponents  chiefly 
a.s  an  expedient  to  meet  an  unexpected  emer- 
gency. 

These    newspapers    support   the    medicare 
program:    It  offers  a  logical  extension  of  the 


Scott  County,  Iowa,  Soil  ConserratioD 
District  Teaches  tiie  Value  of  Conser- 
vation Througk  Annual  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Workbook  Contest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10.  1964 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  grade 
school  students  in  Scott  County,  Iowa, 
are  learning  about  the  value  of  soil  con- 
servation by  participating  In  an  annual 
contest  to  see  who  can  compile  the  best 
workbook  on  soil  conservation. 

These  contests,  sponsored  by  the  Scott 
County  Soil  Conservation  District,  bring 
a  great  number  of  entries  from  students 
In  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades 
In  Scott  County. 

This  year's  winning  entry  was  complied 
by  Miss  Mary  Jo  Myer,  of  Walcott,  Iowa, 
It  is  full  of  valuable  Information  but  what 
impressed  the  judges  as  much  as  any 
feature  in  the  workbook,  was  Mary  Jo's 
statement  on  "What  This  Conservation 
Workbook  Has  Taught  Me." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  bring  Mary  Jo  Meyer's  statement 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 
What  This  Consehvation  Workbook  Has 
Taught  Me 
(By  Mary  Jo  Meyer) 
We  are  living  In  the  age  of  new  discoveries, 
through  modem  science  and  teciinology.    If 
we  are  willing  to  learn  they  will  supply  us 
with  the  answers.     As  one  man  has  stated, 
"The  fanner  and  gardener  will  be  In  a  much 
better    poslticwi    to    practice    what    science 
teaches  If  he  is  told  not  only  how  he  should 
proceed,  but  If  he  understands  at  the  same 
time   why  the  various   recommended  meas- 
ures are  likely  to  lead  to  success." 

At  man's  first  glance  at  this  country  the 
soil  was  considered  inexhaustible.  Today, 
people  all  over  the  world,  must  wake  up  to 
the  fact  tliat  the  soli  is  exhaustible  If  not 
cared  for  properly.  Therefore,  we  must  guard 
our  soils  to  Insure  the  health  and  happiness 
of  future  generations. 

You  may  ask,  "How  can  we  do  this?"    First, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODUNG 

or    PKNNSTLVAKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1964 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
appear  to  be  living  in  a  world  of  ter^sion 
which  Is  not  only  influencing  the  think- 
ing of  adults  but  teenagers  as  well. 

Read  or  listen  to  news  media  on  any 
given  day  and  you  will  probably  learn 
of  a  youth  gang  war  where  shooting  and 
stabbing  occur.  Over  the  past  weekend 
many  were  shocked  to  read  "Hooligans 
Smash  Beach  Community — 10.000  Teen- 
agers Invaded  the  Area,  Causing  Dam- 
age Covmted  In  the  Tho^isands  After  4 
Hours  of  Rioting." 

The  Governor  of  the  State  probablj' 
placed  the  blame  directly  where  it  be- 
longs. He  said,  "You  can't  blame  police 
for  lack  of  parental  discipline." 

Youth  properly  occupied  avoid  trouble. 
An  organization  in  York,  Pa.,  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  work  It  Is  doing  in 
this    field.    The    following    Is    a    brief 
resume  of  its  activities.     I  commend  it 
to  communities  evenrwhere: 
YotrrH  ON  Call 
(By  M.  Richard  Jacobs) 
Youth   on   Call   is   an   organization   whose 
primary  purpose  Is  to  promote  summer  part- 
time   Jobs  for  high  school  students. 

It  c«-lglnated  at  York,  Pa..  In  1959  when 
representatives  of  the  York  Recreation  Com- 
mission, the  Pennsylvania  SUte  Employment 
Service,  and  the  York  City  School  District, 
recognizing  the  need  for  an  organization  that 
would  facilitate  Job  placements  for  teenagers, 
made  plans  for  Its  formation. 

Youth  on  Call  Is  sponsored  by  the  York 
Recreation  Commission  which  is  responsible 
for  the  administration  as  well  as  providing 
headquarters  and  miscellaneous  supplies. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Employment  Service 
makes  the  referrals  for  the  Jobs.  The  York 
Rotary  Club  and  the  Soroptlmlsts  Club  of 
York  both  contribute  financial  aid  to  the 
program. 

Although  Youth  on  Call  Is  supervised  by 
an  adult  director,  the  youttis  themselves  are 
responsible  for  most  of  Ita  operation.  This 
Is  carried  on  chiefly  through  a  youth  steering 
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oonunlttee  composod  of  student  leaders  rep- 
resenting the  h.lgli  schools  In  the  immediate 
Tork  fU-ea.  A  major  responsibility  of  the 
group  U  to  Initiate  and  carry  out  method*  of 
Informing  the  public  of  the  availability  of 
approximately  100  teenagw^  who  arc  "on 
call"  to  perform  any  type  fo  Job.  Methods  of 
publicizing  the  program  to  the  community 
Include  the  following:  Making  tapes  for 
radio  spot  juinouncementa.  appearing  on  TV 
in  skits  and  panels,  talking  before  service 
and  social  clubs,  passing  out  fliers,  making 
{xjsters.  participating  in  parades,  and  pub- 
lishing a  newspaper. 

An  adult  steering  committee  meets  annu- 
ally at  which  time  It  evaluates  the  program 
and  makes  suggestions  for  Its  improvement. 
It  Is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Rec- 
reation Conunisslon.  Employment  Bureau. 
Rotary  Club,  Soroptlmlst  Club.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Industry,  and  various  civic 
organizations. 

Youth  on  Call  Is  completing  its  sixth 
summer  of  operation  and  to  date  has  filled 
1,992  Jobs  and  the  youths  have  earned  in 
excess  of  $110,000.  This  amount  does  not  In- 
clude income  received  when  employers  had 
youth  perform  additional  tasks  or  retained 
them  throughout  winter  months.  The  rat« 
of  pay  is  determined  by  tlie  employer  and  In 
90  percent  of  the  cases  it  is  $1  per  hour. 
Although  yard  work,  babysitting,  and  hovisfi- 
work  are  the  most  frequent  types  of  Jobe 
performed,  the  members  have  become  dltch- 
dlggers.  wallpaper  scrapers,  buffet  helpers, 
vacation  companions,  store  clerks,  baggers, 
painters,  mothers"  helpers,  chauffeurs,  the- 
ater ushers,  inventory  clerks,  et  cetera. 

.Several  training  sessions  have  been  con- 
ducted on  completing  Job  applications  and 
clinics  were  held  for  sales  clerks,  youth  lead- 
ers, and  babysitters.  Specialists,  parents, 
and  youths  participated  on  these  programs. 

Although  the  chief  function  of  Youth  on 
Call  is  to  make  possible  more  part-time  Job 
opportunities  for  teenagers,  its  memt>er.s  also 
render  services  on  a  voluntary  basis  on 
projects  that  benefit  the  community.  Par- 
ticipation In  these  activities  have  added  dig- 
nity to  the  program,  helped  In  advertising 
Youth  on  Call,  and  the  efforts  have  been  ap- 
preciated by  the  community  These  experi- 
ences have  been  Invaluable  to  the  members 
who  have  had  opportunities  to  meet  and  dls- 
cu-ss  problems  with  leaders  in  government, 
business,  industry,  press,  civic  organizations, 
and  other  groups.  These  projects  have  In- 
cluded: reading  to  the  blind  guests  at  home 
for  aged,  participating  In  naturalization, 
court  activities,  collecting  books,  magazines, 
and  Jig-saw  puzzles  for  the  county  Jail,  hos- 
pitals, children's  home,  and  home  for  aged, 
lobbying  before  State  senate  committee  for 
passage  of  a  bill  to  restore  local  historical 
buildings,  making  p<5sters  for  national  "E^m- 
ploy  the  Handicapped  Week."  and  performing 
various  Jobs  for  the  historical  society.  The 
youths  receive  no  pay  for  their  services  on 
community  projects. 

Beginning  this  fall  the  proc;ram  will  oper- 
ate on  a  year-around  bsvsl.s  Many  young 
people  have  Indicated  a  need  for  part-time 
Jobs  after  return  to  School.  Al.so.  a  survey 
has  shown  that  employers  could  use  part- 
time  help  throughout  the  year 

llie  most  rewarding  phase  of  Youth  on  Call 
Is  the  fine  quality  of  work  done  by  teenagers. 


Not  To  Be  Confused  With  Herbert  Hoover 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Sevteviber  10,  1964 

Mr.      TELAQUE     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 


editorial  which  ai>peared  in  the  Chica«ro 
Tribune.  August  31.  1964.  entlUed.  "Not 
To  Be  Confused  With  Hei:i)ert  Hoover." 
The  first  sentence  which  reads.  "The 
only  resemblance  l)etween  Hxtbkrt  Hora- 
tio HuitPHRiT.  the  Democratic  vice- 
presidential  nominee,  and  Hertjert 
Hoover  is  in  the  capital  letters,"  well 
summarizes  what  follows : 

Not  To  Be  Confuskd  WrrH  Herbert  Hoover 
The  only  resemblajice  between  Hubert 
HoBATio  HuMPHEBT.  the  Democratic  vlce- 
presldentlal  nominee,  and  Herbert  Hoover  Is 
in  the  capital  letters.  The  thing  to  be  noted 
about  Hubert  Is  that  he  is  a  little  to  the 
right  of  Castro.  But  he  has  lately  made  a 
frantic  effort  to  put  on  a  William  McKlnley 
starched  3-lnch  collar  and  pass  himself  off 
as  a  "moderate  " 

This  flight  from  firebrand  "•liberalism"  hfis 
even  profjelled  Hubert  Into  business  circles 
which  view  him  with  unalloyed  suspicion, 
there  to  ladle  out  blarney  and  pose  as  one 
of  the  fellows 

"I  suggest."  he  told  the  American  Man- 
agement Association  in  New  York  on  July 
10.  "that  we  drop  one*  and  for  all  the  myth  of 
hostility  toward  business  by  Government 
and  get  on  with  a  fruitful  buslneas-Oovern- 
ment  partnership.  •  •  •  To  make  the  prom- 
ise of  America  a  reality  will  take  cooperation 
and  respect  between  business  and  Gtovern* 
ment  and  above  all  Intelligence  and  courage  " 

That's  lovely,  if  the  businessmen  chooee 
to  forget  that  Senator  Humphrey  was  a 
founding  father  of  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  has  been  its  national  chairman,  and 
Is  now  a  member  of  Its  executive  commit- 
tee. As  James  Burnham  has  observed,  "On 
every  specific  Issue  In  every  field.  ADA  sup- 
ports Government  control,  planning,  financ- 
ing, or  takeover"  Any  "partnership"  of 
business  with  men  in  Government  who  have 
that  outlook  is  not  going  to  be  comfortable. 

Senator  Humphrey  Is  for  easy  money,  defi- 
cit financing,  unbalanced  budgets,  and.  nec- 
essarily, inflation. 

"Public  debt  figures,  or  a  chart  picturing 
them.  '  he  says  airily,  "provide  no  basis  In 
themselves  for  concluding  that  a  gover«- 
ment  is  or  is  not  wasteful."  To  him  "there 
are  worse  things  In  life  than  an  unl>alanc«d 
budget  "  What  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
should  do  Is  "ease  credit." 

While  he  Is  now  trying  to  allay  the  fears 
of  busine.ss,  he  said  In  the  West  Virginia 
Democratic  presidential  primary  of  1960, 
"The  Federal  tax  laws  are  rigged  against  the 
middle-  and  low-income  families— and  for 
the  big  corporations." 

SenaU)r  Humphrey  is  a  100  percent  wel- 
fare stater  He  is  for  every  proposal  of  that 
sort.  There  would  be  no  limit  to  the  sl25e, 
scope,  and  Intruslveness  of  government  if 
he  had  his  way  As  Senator  Goldwater  re- 
marked, the  presence  of  Humphrey  on  the 
ticket  destroys  the  fiction  that  the  Johnson 
party  has  the  faintest  att<ichment  to  con- 
servatism. 

Senator  Humphrey  has  been  a  militant  In 
the  civil  rights  battles.  At  the  1948  National 
Convention  he  Inflamed  the  southern  Demo- 
crats during  a  floor  fight  to  put  liberal 
amendments  Into  the  rights  plank,  stating, 
among  other  things,  "The  time  has  come  to 
get  out  of  the  shadows  of  States"  rights  "' 
The  ADA  with  which  he  is  Identified  is  for 
open  occupancy  laws 

The  plaintive  remarks  of  Senator  Smath- 
ERs,  of  Florida,  after  having  been  ordered  by 
President  Johnson  to  second  the  Humphrey 
nomination,  express  the  universal  feeling 
of  the  South  that  Hubert  will  be  as  welcome 
a  candidate  In  that  sector  ivs  Typhoid  Mary. 
"I  know."  Hmather.s  said  resignedly,  "the 
difficulty  of  carrying  that  load  In  the  South   ' 

One  other  notation  on  Hubert.  He  Is  a 
veritable  wind  machine,  addicted  to  nonstop 
garrulity.  When  he  went  to  Russia,  he  and 
Khrushchev  talked  for  8  hours  and  25  min- 


utes straight.  Immediately  after  that  gab- 
feat,  Khrushchev  went  before  the  Communist 
Party's  central  committee  and  harangued  It 
for  8  hours.    HtTBKRT  must  be  catching. 


First   Choicf 


-President  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10,  1964 

Mr.  BECICWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  which  appeared  August  28. 1964. 
In  the  Longvlew  Daily  News.  Col.  Carl 
Estes  is  the  very  outstanding  publisher 
of  the  Longview  Dally  News  Journal. 

The  editorial  follows: 

First  Choice 

When  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson — the  man 
from  Texas  whose  only  label  Is  "An  American 
first,  a  Democrat  second" — was  nominated 
by  acclamation  as  the  Democratic  Party  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  It  ws,s  a  great  day 
for  both  Texas  and  the  Nation. 

In  these  perilous  times  when  our  Nation 
and  the  free  world  walk  a  tightrope  of  hope- 
ful peace  over  a  seething  cauldron  of  world 
unrest  and  uprising  fanned  by  Communist 
revolutionary  agents,  it  Is  vitally  Impckrtant 
to  free  people  everywhere  to  have  a  man  of 
broad  experience,  wise  Judgment,  and  a  cool 
head  as  chief  executive  of  the  United  States. 

We  believe  that— come  war  with  its  p)erll8 
from  the  outside,  or  continued  p>eace  with  Its 
pressures  from  Inside — our  Nation's  hope  at 
this  crucial  time  must  be  placed  in  the 
capable  hands  of  an  experienced  leader  whose 
courage  and  faith  are  unquestioned,  whose 
fairness  and  responsibility  are  well  known  In 
ail  quarters,  and  whose  calm  and  deliberate 
action  in  emergency  is  respected  or  feared 
by  all. 

Our  Governor — John  Connally  of  Texas — 
backed  up  by  seconding  approval  of  eight 
other  nationally  prominent  Democratic  lead- 
ers— sotyided  the  basic  keynote  that  should 
govern  public  decisionmaking  In  this  Presi- 
dential campaign  when,  in  his  nominating 
address  for  his  longtime  personal  and  po- 
litical friend,  he  said  of  President  Johnson: 

"When  he  speaks,  it  is  the  voice  of  com- 
monsense.  the  clear  voice  of  reason,  the  calm 
voice  of  responsibility  to  this  Nation. 

"Mr.  Johnson  has  never  let  America  down, 
and  he  never  will,  because  he  Is  an  American 
first,  a  Democrat  second. 

"We  can  thank  God  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
Is.  above  all  else,  a  man  not  of  rashness,  but 
of  responsibility:  a  man  not  of  uncertainty, 
but  of  decision;  a  man  not  of  indifference, 
but  of  compassion:  a  man  not  of  fear,  but  of 
hope;  a  man  with  the  steady  hand  of  leader- 
ship to  guide  America  and  the  world  to  new 
fulfillment  of  mankind's  ageless  dreams." 

While  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  native  Texan,  he 
now  occupies  a  place  of  respKsnslbllity  that 
is  broader  in  scope  and  greater  In  demand 
than  !is  a  Representative  or  Senator  from 
our  State  As  the  President,  naturally  he 
seeks  to  be  the  President  of  all  the  Amer- 
ican people  In  this  role,  as  in  some  of 
his  previous  high  positions  as  minority  lead- 
er In  the  83d  Congress  and  Senate  majority 
leader  In  the  a4th,  85th.  and  86th  Congresses, 
he    has   not   always   pleased    all   Texans. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  know  Lyndon 
Johnson  for  some  30  years.  We  have  not 
always  agreed  with  him.  have  told  him  so 
and  openly  opposed  some  of  his  positions, 
especially  some  sections  of  the  Civil  Rights 
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Act.  But  we  have  had  great  respect  for 
hU  abUlty.  admired  his  courage  and  forth - 
rlghtness.  sjid  have  found  him  to  be  enor- 
mously warm  and  friendly  and  charming — 
characteristics  of  great  usefulness  and  value 
in  the  Presidency. 

Experienced  observers  of  the  Washington 
scene  recently  said  of  Mr.  Johnson  that  he 
"thinks  big.  alms  high,  and  usually  gets 
what  he  wants."  When  we  apply  this  to  the 
annoimced  Johnson  goals  of  peace,  prepared- 
ness, and  pro8i>erlty.  most  Americans  can 
agree  the  bigger  he  thinks  and  the  higher 
he  alms  for  our  country,  the  safer  we  will 
be  as  a  nation  and  the  happier  as  a  peo- 
ple. He  most  certainly  has  proved  over  the 
past  0  months  that  he  has  the  sure  hand 
of  experience  and  calm  Judgment  to  hold 
our  Nation  on  a  steady  course  In  a  time  of 
emergency. 

President  Johnson  has  made  it  clear  that 
he  Is  attempting  to  take  a  sane  and  reason- 
able position  in  the  center,  between  ex- 
tremes on  the  left  and  on  the  right.  This 
is  a  position  In  which  he  confidently  ex- 
pects to  find  sufficient  middle  ground  on 
which  to  unite  the  great  majority  of  Amer- 
icans In  a  purposeful  fM-*ard  program  for 
peace  and  progress.  This  is  a  position  in 
which  he  has  drawn  appreciation  and  re- 
spect and  understanding  from  both  business 
and  labor,  educators  and  churchmen,  in- 
dustrialists and  workers,  and  the  great  body 
of     us    who     call     ourselves     the     common 

people. 

As  one  of  the  most  active  and  hardest 
working  Vice  Presidents  the  Nation  has  ever 
known  and  as  President  diu-lng  a  period  of 
national  tragedy.  Mr.  Johnson  has  proved 
that  he  Is  a  man  of  the  people  who  Is  In 
close  touch  with  reality  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  As  fate  took  a  hand  In  his  rise  to 
the  Presidency,  so  circumstances  appear  to 
be  moving  him  surely  toward  his  own  full 
term  In  the  WWte  House,  a  personal  call  to 
high  duty  that  would  bring  out  the  very 
beet  In  any  man. 

Just  as  Mr.  Johnson  became  the  first 
choice  of  his  party — standing  head  and 
shoulders  above  any  possible  challenger,  so 
that  none  dared  to  let  his  name  be  consid- 
ered—we believe  that  during  the  give-and- 
take  of  a  wide  open  campaign  leading  up  to 
the  general  election  in  November.  It  will  be- 
come Increasingly  clear  to  Amertcans  In  every 
walk  0*  life  that  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
should    be    the    Nation's    first    choice    for 

President. 

Carl  L.  Estra. 


Indian   Ocean    Bases:    Discussions   and 
Explorations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10.  1964 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  geo- 
political significance  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  has  been  recognized  for  centuries. 
Homer  Lea,  in  his  perceptive  book,  "The 
Day  of  the  Saxon,"  first  published  In 
1912.  emphasized  the  Importance  of  India 
in  the  control  of  this  vast  sea  area  and 
its  littoral. 

Westward  of  the  Indian  subconti- 
nent, there  are  the  Arabian  Peninsula 
and  the  east  coast  of  Africa  to  Cape- 
town: southward,  the  entire  Indian 
Ocean  and  its  advantageously  located 
islands;  eastward,  the  Malay  barrier,  in- 


cluding Singfi^wre;  and  southeastward, 
Australia. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  the  greatest 
interest  that  I  read  In  the  August  29, 
1964,  issue  of  the  Washington  Post  an  il- 
luminating sununary  by  Robert  H.  Esta- 
brook  of  unpublished  high-level  current 
United  States-British  dlscussicms  and 
hydrographlo  surveys  concerning  the  po- 
tentials of  Indian  Ocean  islands  to  serve 
as  naval  air  bases. 

Because  of  its  national  defense  and 
budgetary  implications,  I  commend  the 
indicated  article  for  reading  by  all  con- 
cerned with  this  matter,  especially  mem- 
bers of  cognizant  Appropriations  and 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress: 

UNrrED  States  and  Britain  Consider  Indian 
Ocean  Bases 
(By  Robert  H.  Estabrook) 
LONDON.    August    28.— The   United    States 
and  Britain  are  Jointly  exploring  the  possi- 
bility of  a  series  of  island  bases  In  the  Indian 
Ocean    to    reinforce    security    In    south    and 
southeast  Asia. 

Unpubllclzed  high-level  discussions  have 
concerned  possible  construction  cf  an  Ameri- 
can naval  commvmlcations  facility  on  the 
British-owned  island  of  Diego  Garcia  in  the 
Chagoe  Archipelago  about  1.000  miles  south- 
west of  Ceylon. 

Several  other  British  administered  islands 
In  the  sweep  of  ocean  bounded  by  the 
African  coast,  the  Arabian  peninsula  and  the 
Indian  subconttnent  are  under  consideration 
for  development  as  potential  air  and  sea 
bases  and  as  staging  areas  for  the  airlift  of 
»  troops  to  trouble  areas. 

Among  these  are  the  Aldabra  Islands  off  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  about  100  mllee  north 
of  Madagascar.  Additional  Islands  in  the 
Chagoe  Archipelago  also  are  being  explored. 
Diego  Garcia,  however.  Is  the  most  likely 
point  for  initial  development.  Funds  are 
available  for  building  a  naval  radio  relay  sta- 
tion there,  although  the  Island  was  not  ex- 
plicitly named  in  the  bill. 

A  small  group  of  American  Navy  officials 
aboard  a  British  ship  currently  is  conducting 
a  survey  of  Islands  In  the  Indian  Ocean 

Closciy  guarded  negotiations  have  been 
going  on  here  and  In  Washington  between 
the  State  Department  with  Pentagon  repre- 
sentation and  the  British  Ministry  of  De- 
fense and  Colonial  and  Commonwealth  re- 
lations offices. 

So  sensitive  have  been  the  arrangements 
that  tight  security  precautions  were  taken. 
However,  word  has  leaked  out  in  London. 

TOirCHY    ISSrE    IN    U.N. 

The  Issue  of  island  bases  has  been  regarded 
as  especially  touchy  because  of  possible  crit- 
icism by  the  United  NaUons  Colonialism  Sub- 
committee, which  is  heavily  weighted  with 
Asian  and  African  members.  Britain  has 
encountered  its  sting  over  Southern  Rho- 
desia and  Aden. 

Although  the  U.N.  "Committee  of  24,'  as 
It  Is  called,  is  now  in  recess.  It  has  taken 
a  Jaundiced  view  of  military  bases  In  general 
as  vestiges  of  colonialism.  It  has  recom- 
mended liquidation  of  the  big  British  base 
at  Aden. 

Island  bases  long  have  been  a  planning 
objective  of  some  U.S.  Navy  strategists  be- 
cause of  the  political  ttirmoll  affecting  base 
rights  in  other  countries.  It  Is  recognized 
frankly  that  the  only  reliable  bases  for  the 
long  run  are  those  not  subject  to  nationalist 
agitation. 

The  State  Department  also  has  strongly 
supported  an  American  presence  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean  as  a  political  stabUlaer.  But 
such  a  presence  often  produces  an  initial 
outcry,  and  this  has  been  a  factor  In  the 
extreme  secrecy. 


For  example,  when  a  small  contingei*  of 
warahlpe  from  ttxe  7ih  Fleet  vUlted  the  Xn- 
(^an  Ocecui  early  tills  year  In  "Operation 
Concord."  there  were  protest*  In  India  even 
thoxigh  the  single  aircraft  carrier,  two  es- 
corts, and  an  oUer  did  not  touch  at  an 
Indian  port  and  called  only  at  Aden  and 
Mombasa,  Kenya. 

tIMOOCirPIID   1SLAND6  IDEAL 

Ideally,  any  bases  built  would  be  situated 
on  uninhabited  Ulands.  with  British  or 
American  nationals  brought  in  to  staff  them. 
That  procedure  would  Involve  fewer  {xjlltical 
liabilities  than  any  other  means  of  exerting 
IX)wer  in  the  area. 

Uninhabited  islands  are  likely  to  lack  har- 
bors or  fresh  water,  however,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  anchorages  ex  Installing 
distillation  plants  would  greatly  increase  de- 
veloj>ment  costs. 

The  present  survey  mission  has  been  con- 
ducting an  on-the-spot  exploration  of  the 
Islands  under  consideration,  moet  of  which 
were  selected  from  maps  and  theoretical 
knowledge,  to  determine  their  physical  suit- 
ability. Previously  Americans  had  rarely 
visited  them. 

The  objective  is  to  learn  which  Islands 
could  lend  themselves  to  naval  anchorages 
and  which  could  accommodate  air  landing 
fields. 

In  addition  to  providing  sea  and  air  bases. 
the  islands  could  be  useful  as  staging  points 
for  troops  dispatched  to  carry  out  Common- 
wealth refponslbllties  in  Malaysia  cm-  SEATO 
responsibilities  in  assisting,  say.  Thailand. 
Present  plans,  however!  do  not  call  f  €«•  regular 
troop  garrisons. 

ADEN  BASE  IMPOETANT 

The  Island  project  is  viewed  as  a  comple- 
ment rather  than  alternative  to  the  British 
base  at  Aden,  which  the  United  States  also 
regards  as  Important  for  stability  In  the  area. 

Britain  plans  to  hold  on  to  Aden  as  long 
as  this  is  politically  feasible,  but  many  ob- 
sen-ers  think  that  retention  may  not  be  pos- 
sible beyond  5  years  because  of  demands  that 
Britain  withdraw. 

Although  the  revised  constitution  of  the 
Federation  of  South  Arabia  envisages  con- 
tinuation of  the  base,  political  opposition 
leaders  In  Aden  have  called  for  Its  eventual 
abandonment. 

President  Nasser  of  Ee>-pt  also  has  renewed 
his  verbal  attack  on  the  Aden  facility  while 
conceding  that  use  as  a  staging  base  would 
not  be  In  the  same  category  as  use  for  a 
permanent  garrison. 

SHIPS  HAD  GOOD  EFFECT 

Additional  facilities  also  would  comple- 
ment British  air  bases  at  Gan  and  Hulele  in 
the  quasi -independent  Maldive  Islands 
southwest  of  Ceylon.  The  British  Installa- 
tions there  have  been  the  subject  of  some 
Internal  controversy  in  the  Maldives. 

The  visit  of  American  warships  in  Op>era- 
tlon  Concord  early  this  year  accidentally  co- 
incided with  the  unrest  in  east  Africa  after 
the  Zanzibar  revolt  and  Is  thought  to  have 
had  a  calming  effect.  Kenyan  President 
Jomo  Kenyatta  in  particular  is  said  to  have 
appreciated  their  call  at  Mombasa. 

Britain  has  been  Interested  In  base  devel- 
opment for  similar  reasons.  Not  only  has 
she  sent  sizable  numbers  of  troops  to  bolster 
Malaysia  against  the  challenge  from  Indo- 
nesia, she  also  responded  to  the  request  of 
three  east  African  countries  for  military 
units  to  quell  army  mutinies  after  the  Z^an- 
zlbar  revolt. 

Although  the  area  east  of  Suez  has  been 
regarded  as  primarily  a  British  responsibility 
for  peacekeeping  purposes.  British  officials 
have  welcomed  the  prospect  of  American 
participation. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  long-range 
projects  actually  will  be  Joint  bases  reflect- 
ing the  closest  sort  of  Anglo-American  co- 
operation, although  this  has  not  been  de- 
finitely decided. 
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MUTUAL   USE   UOHTS 


Alternatively,  they  might  remain  under 
British  operation  but  with  full  American  use 
rights.  Britain  and  the  United  Statea  now 
permit  use  of  each  other's  bases  by  ships  and 
aircraft,  with  monthly  exchange  of  bills. 

Diego  Garcia,  largest  of  the  Oil  Islands 
7^  south  of  the  Equator.  Is  legally  a  de- 
pendency of  the  self-governing  colony  of 
Mauritius.   1.200  miles  southwest. 

The  12 '/i-  by  6V4-mlle  island  had  a  popula- 
tion in  1962  of  619,  largely  transient  laborers 
from  Mauritius.  Most  of  these  are  under- 
stood to  have  left. 

Islands  In  the  Chagos  Archipelago  produce 
coconuts,  copra,  guano,  and  salted  flsh. 

The  Aldabra  Islands  near  Madagascar, 
which  also  have  been  mentioned,  are  a  de- 
pendency of  the  Seychelles,  some  700  miles 
northeast. 


CaSor  Day  Statement  of  Robert  Taft,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10.  1964 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent,  I  Include  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  statement  which  was 
Issued  by  me  on  this  Nation's  observance 
of  Labor  E>ay : 

LA40R   Day   Statement 
(By  Congressman  Bob  Tatt,   Jk.) 

Labor  has  made  our  country  great  and 
rich  and  powerful.  It  has  built  our  cities, 
our  roads,  our  danas.  It  has  transformed 
arid  desertlands  Into  lush  green  fields.  Our 
cars,  our  radios,  our  television  sets  are  all  the 
work  of  American  labor 

This  record  of  past  achievement  Is  excelled 
only  by  the  prospects  for  future  growth  and 
progress.  Benefits  almost  Inconceivable  only 
50  years  ago  now  stand  within  reach.  One 
danger  places  this  potential  In  peril,  how- 
ever 

If  it  Is  not  alert  and  aware,  labor  could 
lose  the  progress  It  has  attained  through  the 
freedoms  of  our  system. 

These  freedoms,  the  bulwark  of  our  Ameri- 
can society,  are  threatened  by : 

Persistent  Interference  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  free  collective  bargaining 
process  which  Is  essential  to  our  private  en- 
terprise system. 

Suppression  of  an  Individual  member's 
political  preferences  and  priorities  by  some 
power-hungry  union  leaders. 

Compulsory  arbitration  of  grievances,  en- 
forced by  the  Federal  Government,  causes 
the  free  bargaining  process  to  disintegrate 
Rigid  p>06tures  are  assumed  by  labor  and 
management  when  both  know  the  Govern- 
ment will  Intervene  as  the  final  referee.  Each 
holds  back,  in  the  belief  that  complete  can- 
dor ;it  the  bargaining  table  will  weaken  the 
citse  to  be  made  ultimately  during  arbitra- 
tion 

I  am  most  certainly  In  favor  of  equitable 
and  Impartial  administration  of  our  labor 
laws  But  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

It  serves  no  purpose  other  than  to  delay 
agreement  which  should  be  reached  freely 
through  the  Interchange  of  proposals  by  the 
participating  parties,  and  this  delay  generally 
Is  costly  to  all  concerned.  It  Interjects  the 
Government  Into  an  area  where  It  doea  not 
rightly  belong,  and  represents  dictatorial 
domination  by  external  authority.  It  puts 
labor  In  a  poeitlon  where  It  miut  try  to 
dominate  Government. 

Collective    bargaining    agreement*    spring 


from  a  sensltlTe  balancing  of  rights  and 
privileges.  The  Government  should  not  be 
allowed  to  upset  this  balance,  no  matter 
which  way  the  scales  dip. 

Under  the  recent  "case  by  case"  review 
policy  adopted  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  for  Instance,  neither  labor  nor 
management  can  be  sure  of  their  rights  or 
their  obligations.  The  principle  of  equal  op- 
portunity Is  firmly  established  as  part  of  the 
American  tradition.  Both  labor  and  man- 
agement should  be  permitted  to  function  In 
the  knowledgre  that  they  are  assured  of 
equal  opportunity  to  solve  their  own  diffi- 
culties without  external  Interference. 

The  Government  can  assume  a  proper  role 
In  this  field,  and  there  is  no  better  example 
of  this  than  recent  enactment  of  changes 
In  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  covering  wages  paid 
to  workers  employed  on  federally  aided  proj- 
ects The  act  stipulates  that  fringe  benefits 
must  be  included  in  computation  of  prevail- 
ing wage  rates  for  the  locality  In  which  a 
project  l-s  located.  The  contractor  must  pay 
at  least  the  prevailing  rate. 

I  voted  for  this  measure  because  I  believe 
we  in  Congress  have  a  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  Is 
protected,  especially  when  the  use  of  tax 
revenues  collected  from  all  Americans  Is  In- 
volved. 

Individual  union  members  must  not  be- 
come partisan  pawns  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
greedy  men.  They  must  not  be  forced  to 
turn  over  political  proxies  to  union  leaders 
who  will  cast  them  as  they  see  fit.  regardless 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  rank  and  file. 

Such  a  trend,  which  is  a  danger  today, 
ultimately  will  break  down  Individual  citi- 
zen responsibility.  It  will  supplant  Individ- 
ual representation  with  representation  based 
only  on  economic  and  functional  factors. 

A  man's  politics  relate  directly  to  not  only 
his  Job — but  to  his  home,  his  conununlty,  his 
family,  his  children's  education.  He  must  be 
I>ermltted  to  make  a  free  choice  when  de- 
termining how  he  will  exert  his  Influence  as 
a  voter.  Certainly,  his  employment  and  eco- 
nomic situation  will  guide  him  But  In  in- 
dividual Instances,  they  might  not  be  the 
determining  factors.  He  should  be  allowed 
the  opportunity  gauaranteed  by  our  Consti- 
tution to  weigh  each  factor  Independently 
before  making  a  final  Judgment. 

In  our  society,  no  group  has  the  right  to 
act  without  due  regard  for  the  effects  of 
their  actions  upon  others.  Many  union  lead- 
ers recognize  that  they  assume  this  responsi- 
bility when  they  take  ofllce.  and  hopefully 
more  of  them  will  meet  It  in  future  political 
deliberations. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  labor  movement 
are  beginning  to  watch  carefully  the  pattern 
of  Increasing  Government  influence.  In  a 
growing  number  of  instances,  they  have 
focused  a  Jaundiced  eye  upon  the  abuse  of 
political  Influence  by  some  union  leaders. 

Labor  wants  to  reach  its  own  decisions. 
It  resents  desk-made  decision  handed  down 
from  Washington.  It  knows  how  to  fight 
and  win  Its  own  battles.  The  lndep>endent 
spirit  that  Is  America  is  very  much  alive  In 
our  great  labor  population  today.  As  we 
pause  to  celebrate  Ijibor  Day  this  year,  we 
fervently  pray  It  may  ever  be  so. 


Political  Poverty  Core 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10.  1964 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
long  been  proud  of  the  brand  of  Inde- 


pendent editorial  (pinion  exhibited  by 
the  newspapers  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. I  am  particularly  impressed  with 
the  high  standards  in  this  regard  which 
are  so  consistently  maintained  by  the 
Mount  Morris  Index.  In  a  recent  edi- 
torial they  proffered  the  opinion  that 
under  this  administration  we  have  seen 
more  accomplished  to  end  political  pov- 
erty than  economic  poverty.  In  this 
connection  allusion  is  made  to  the  deci- 
sion of  Democratic  convention  and  vot- 
ers in  New  York  and  California  to  import 
candidates  for  the  U.S.  Senate  from  out- 
eide  State  boundaries.  Although  the 
editorial  to  which  I  refer  is  written  some- 
what tongue  in  cheek  it  still  carries  a 
very  incisive  message;  namely,  that  the 
modern  thinkers  of  our  present  era  assail 
as  political  destitution  a  Congressman 
who  honestly  tries  to  represent  the  view- 
point of  the  people  who  elected  him  to 
office  rather  than  what  this  egocentric 
little  group  of  self-styled  modern  think- 
ers have  interpreted  as  the  national  or 
international  interest.  As  the  editorial 
points  out,  these  people  do  not  believe  in 
government  by  the  people.  They  believe 
in  government  for  the  people  by  a  few 
elite  persons  gifted  with  superior  intelli- 
gence and  in  many  cases  inherited 
wealth  who  stand  at  the  top  of  the  polit- 
ical pyramid  and  grandly  dispense  the 
favors  of  government  to  a  benighted 
populace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  and  pray  that  the 
American  i^ple  will  reject  this  kind  of 
sophistry  In  the  forthcoming  election. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude herewith  the  entire  text  of  an 
editorial  from  the  Mount  Morris  Index  of 
September  3,  1964,  entitled:  "Political 
Poverty  Cure." 

PoUTiCAL  Poverty  Cure 

There  has  been  no  great  breakthrough  yet 
In  the  war  on  economic  poverty  but  some 
major  accomplishments  have  been  reported 
In  the  war  on  political  poverty. 

The  poor  In  Appalachla  are  still  waiting 
for  someone  to  turn  the  spigot  and  start  the 
dollars  flowing  from  Washington  and  people 
In  the  city  slums  and  the  rural  depressed 
areas  throughout  the  Nation  are  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  newly  recruited  domestic  peace 
corpsmen  to  cure  them  of  poverty. 

While  these  programs  are  Just  getting  off 
the  ground  political  poverty  has  been  wiped 
out  in  brilliant  fashion  In  the  Nation's  two 
most  populous  States — California  and  New 
York. 

Washington  sent  Pierre  Salinger  to  Cali- 
fornia which  was  so  impoverished  that  It  had 
no  suitable  senatorial  candidate  of  Its  own 
and  more  recently  Robert  F.  Kennedy  volun- 
teered to  stamp  out  the  same  kind  of  polit- 
ical poverty  in  New  York. 

With  this  marvelous  start  there  is  no  »nd 
to  which  the  war  against  political  poverty 
can  be  carried.  Washington  undoubtedly  is 
full  of  dedicated  people  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  go  Into  States  and  congressional  dis- 
tricts too  poor,  backward  and  parochial  to 
develop  their  own  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives 

We  are  not  sure  how  Washington  will  de- 
termine which  areas  are  politically  depressed 
but  surely  some  kind  of  commission  can  be 
set  up  to  establish  standards  and  guidelines 
for  making  the  evaluations 

The  modern  thinkers  in  fact  have  some 
standard  tests  that  they  apply  to  determine 
the  quality  of  represen^tlon  that  a  par- 
ticular State  or  district  Is  receiving 

They  feel  that  political  destitution  Is  pp- 
p.irent    when   a   congressman   tries   to   repre- 
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resent  the  wlahea  of  the  people  back  home 
rather  than  vote  for  things  which  the  group 
deems  to  be  In  the  national  or  international 
interest.  ^_    ^  , 

This,  accOTdlng  to  the  new-thlnk  group,  U 
the  great  weakness  of  our  present  legislative 
system  for  it  causes  Congress  to  give  people 
what  they  want  Instead  of  what  the  group 
thinks  is  good  for  them.  The  group  puts  the 
emphasis  on  government  for  the  people  and 
Is  appalled  by  the  Idea  of  government  by 
the  pe<»le  who  Just  aren't  capable  of  know- 
ing anything  about  the  problems  of  these 
complex  times. 

E>ue  to  the  bipartisan  makeup  of  the 
new  group  they  can  furnish  a  State  or  dis- 
trict with  right-thinking  candidates  on  botn 
tickets  so  and  send  a  people-directed  man  to 
represent   them. 

The  only  members  of  the  group  who  doubt 
that  political  poverty  can  be  wiped  out  coni- 
pietely  are  the  few  who  remember  a  little 
of  the  history  they  had  in  school.  These 
have  a  hazy  recollection  that  the  people  of 
America  fought  a  war  of  independence  be- 
cause they  got  tired  of  rulers  imported  from 
England. 


Coofreitmaii  Fog  arty  Continuei  To  Keep 
Rho<le  Island  Nation's  Better  Health 
Pac«  Setter 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 
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or   aHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1964 
Mr  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
closing  days  of  the  88th  Congress  af- 
fords a  propititious  time  for  reviewing 
the  actions  taken  by  this  Congress  m 
securing  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  American  people  and  a  time  for  sur- 
veying the  effects — present  and  pro- 
jected—of health  legislation  on  my  home 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  on  all  the 
States  of  this  great  Nation. 

In  the  area  of  social  and  health  legis- 
lation— an  area  with  which  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned— the  88th  Congress 
made     notable     contributions     toward 
meeting  the  health  needs  of  the  people, 
and  will  be  remembered  by  posterity  for 
its  record  of  outstanding  achievements. 
First.  I  would  like  to  review  briefly  some 
of  the  health  measures  passed  by  this 
Congress,  and  then  I  would  like  to  show- 
how  my  home  State   of  Rhode  Island 
well  illustrates  the  ways  In  which  con- 
gressional health  legislation  may  be  used 
for  the  greatest  benefit  of  all  our  citi- 
zens. , 
One  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of 
new  legislaUon  was  signed  into  law  by 
the  late  President  Kennedy  on  Septem- 
ber 24,  1963.    This  was.  of  course,  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act.  which  provides  a  total  of  $236.- 
400,000  over  a  3-year  period  for  the  con- 
struction and  renovation  of  educational 
facilities  to  be  used  in  training  medical, 
dental,  and  other  health  workers.     The 
bill  also  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
a  student  loan  program  to  help  these 
students — so   desperately    needed — meet 
the  continually  rising  costs  of  this  vital 
training. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee   on    Appropriations    for    Health, 


Education,  and  Welfare  for  over  15  yeais. 
I  have  had  the  critical  and  ever-increas- 
ing need  for  more  health-trained  work- 
ers repeatedly  placed  before  me  by  doc- 
tors, scientists,  educators,  and  many  In- 
terested citizens.  Time  and  again  I  my- 
self have  introduced  legislation  in  previ- 
ous Congresses  in  an  effort  to  meet  this 
need,  but  the  time  was  not  ripe.  The 
passage  of  this  act  gives  me  such  a  sense 
of  deep  personal  gratification  that  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportvmity  to 
thank  my  colleagues  and  the  many  in- 
dividuals and  groups  who  have  worked 
so  dilUgently  for  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

My  only  disappointment  In  the  passage 
of  the  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act  is  the  deletion  of  the  for- 
giveness clause  on  student  loans  to  phy- 
sicians anchdentists  who  practice  in  areas 
of  the  Nation  which  have  the  greatest 
need  for  their  services.  I  have,  as  many 
of  you  know,  introduced  a  bill — H.R. 
9396 — which  would  reinstate  this  clause 
and  I  am  still  hopeful  that  this  Congress 
wiU  extend  the  progress  made  in  meet- 
ing the  critical  manpower  shortage  by 
the  passage  of  this  measure. 

The  clearing  of  the  congressional  mind 
as  to  the  critical  need  for  support  of 
education  of  health  workers  has  been 
again  evidenced  by  the  passage  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate  of  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1964.  Although  nurses 
were  included  in  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act.  the  report 
of  the  Surgeon  General's  Consultant 
Group  on  Nursing  clearly  indicated  that 
the  provisions  of  that  act  would  never 
come  close  to  answering  the  problems 
faced  by  the  nursing  profession  in  train- 
ing adequate  numbers  of  new  nurses. 

The  Nurse  Training  Act  provides  sepa- 
rate appropriations  to  establish  a  4-year 
program  of  grants  for  construction  and 
rehabilitation  of  our  nursing  schools, 
along  with  a  program  of  project  grants 
to  aid  these  schools  in  meeting  addi- 
tional costs  necessary  to  strengthen  and 
improve  their  training  programs.  The 
bill  will  extend  and  expand  the  existing 
programs  of  traineeships  to  help  profes- 
sional nurses  meet  the  growing  costs  of 
desperately  needed  advanced  training, 
and  will  establish  a  student  loan  program 
for  nurses  modeled  after  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  to  encourage 
more  of  our  Nation's  youth  to  enter 
nursing. 

Another  monumental  step  was  taken 
by  this  Congress  to  help  alleviate  a  sadly 
neglected  area  of  public  health  when  it 
passed  the  Mental  Retardation  Facili- 
ties and  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Construction  Act  of  1963.  This  act 
provides  $329  milUon  for  the  construc- 
tion of  research  centers  for  mental  re- 
tardation, for  research  into  the  causes 
and  cures  of  mental  retardation,  for  the 
construction  of  community  mental  health 
centers  and  a  small  amoimt  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  of  the  mentally  retarded 
and  otherwise  handicapped  children. 

The  original  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  contained  a  clause  authorizing 
$427  million  over  an  8-year  period,  to  pay 
part  of  the  cost  for  initial  staflQng  of  the 
community  mental  health  centers.  This 
clause  was  deleted  by  the  Senate.    With 


the  favorable  climate  of  opinion  that  ex- 
ists today,  I  am  confident  that  we  shall 
see  this  pirovlslon  reinstated. 

In  passing  the  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  and  Mental  Retardation  Plan- 
ning Amendments  of  1963,  this  88th 
Congress  twice  again  proved  Its  readiness 
to  accept  responsibility  for  health  meas- 
ures and  social  legislaUon.  This  act 
doubles  the  authorization  for  Federal 
grants  for  maternal  and  child  health 
services  administered  by  the  Children's 
Biu-eau  and  provides  grant  funds  for 
health  care  of  expectant  mothers  as  well 
as  research  Into  maternal  and  child 
health  problems. 

In  reviewing  the  legislation  of  the  88th 
Congress.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
also  mention  the  passage  of  the  voca- 
tional education  bUl,  the  youth  train- 
ing program,  the  monumental  civil 
rights  bill,  the  extension  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  of  hospital  construction 
funds  and  the  health  research  facilities 
program.  I  would  like  also  to  thank 
this  Congress  for  its  continued  support 
of  the  reoxnmendations  of  my  commit- 
tee favoring  high  level  support  for  this 
Nation's  medical  research  programs. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island  as  their  Repre- 
sentative to  Congress  from  the  Second 
District  for  24  years.  In  that  time  I  have 
seen  my  home  State  emerge  as  a  na- 
tional leader  in  health  care  and  medical 
progress.  I  have  watched  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island  take  advantage  of  Federal 
programs  for  health  care  support  and 
initiate  new  State  and  local  programs  for 
improving  the  health  of  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island. 

I  now  watch  with  pride  as  Rhode  Is- 
landers again  apply  the  new  congres- 
sional measures — measures  for  which  I 
have  urged  support — and  develop  new 
programs  to  answer  the  needs  in  many 
areas  of  health  care.  One  notable  ex- 
ample of  Rhode  Island's  taking  the  initi- 
ative can  be  seen  in  the  field  of  mental 
health  planning. 

In  anticipation  of  a  national  effort. 
Rhode  Island  adopted  a  law  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  Community 
Mental  Health  Boards  in  1962.  Within 
the  State  department  of  social  welfare. 
a  coordinator  for  mental  health  plan- 
ning was  appointed,  and  a  special  council 
on  mental  health  was  established.  The 
council.  woi*ing  under  Pedersul  grant- 
in-aid  planning  funds  made  available 
through  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  is  meeting  regularly  in  task  forces 
concerned  with  planning  in  specialized 
areas  to  meet  the  mental  health  needs 
of  the  State. 


Rhode  Island  is  ready  to  put  to  use 
the  new  Federal  laws  regarding  the  con- 
struction of  mental  retardation  and 
mental  illness  facilities.  In  fact.  Wash- 
ington County,  the  southernmost  county 
of  the  State,  has  already  taken  the  initia- 
tive and  has  sponsored  a  community 
mental  health  center  for  children.  This 
is  a  pioneering  effort — Rhode  Island  is 
among  the  first  of  the  States  to  direct  its 
attention  to  the  mental  health  of  the 
yoimg  people  In  its  communities.  Fol- 
lowing the  Rhode  Island  tradition  of  ef- 
fective community  action,  I  know  that 
other  countiea  will  soon  follow  the  ex- 
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ample  of  Wftshlngioa  County.  I  hope 
that  they  will  cut  tbrough  administra- 
tive redtape-^  need  be— »nd  establish 
similar  and  much-needed  facilities. 

In  utilizing  F'ederal  funds  provided  un- 
der the  Hill-Burton  program,  Rhode 
Island  has  not  lagged.  Since  the  initia- 
tion of  the  program  In  1946,  Rhode  Island 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  rehabilita- 
tion centers  have  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived at  least  50  grants-in-aid  for  the 
construction  and  renovation  of  hospital 
and  medical  care  facilities.  Some  1.500 
new  beds  have  been  placed  in  Rhode 
Island  hospitals  and  about  $10  million 
in  Federal  funds  have  served  to  produce 
new  medical  care  units  at  a  total  ex- 
pense of  over  $55  million. 

Three  of  Rhode  Island's  seven  schools 
of  nursing  have  already  made  use  of  the 
funds  provided  by  Hill-Burton — Our 
Lady  of  F^tlma  Nursing  School  has  a 
new  nurses'  home  in  use;  the  Roger  Wil- 
liams General  Hospital  School  of  Nurs- 
ing has  a  nurses'  residence  and  school 
under  construction;  and.  last  fall.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  speak  at  the  dedication  of 
the  new  nurses'  residence  at  the  Rhode 
Island  Hospital  School  of  Nursing. 
/  These  facilities  were  much  needed  and 
much  appreciated,  yet  Rhode  Island 
nurses  saw  the  continuing  need  for  more 
and  better  facilities  and  training.  Miss 
Mildred  Schwier,  director  of  nursing  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing,  presented  efifective  testimony  of 
the  need  for  more  help  in  this  area  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Safety,  during  the  hearings  on  the  Nurse 
Training  Act.  Letters  from  the  dean  and 
assistant  dean  of  the  College  of  Nursing 
at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island 
prompted  me  to  speak  out  strongly  in 
its  behalf  before  the  House  and  Senate 
acted  favorably  on  the  measure. 

Because  many  institutions  plan  to  con- 
struct both  their  educational  and  re- 
search facilities  simultaneously.  I  am 
sure  Rhode  Island  will  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  Nurse  Training  Act  and  of 
the  new  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act.  Many  applications 
under  the  latter  act's  provisions  have  al- 
ready been  made,  and  as  soon  as  funds 
are  appropriated  by  Congress  and  made 
available  for  use.  Rhode  Island  will  be 
ready  to  benefit  from  them. 

Rhode  Island  has  for  the  past  10  years 
been  utilizing  another  congressional  pro- 
gram— the  health  research  facilities  con- 
struction— to  transform  Itself  into  the 
leader  in  medical  and  health-related 
research. 

Through  the  merit  and  excellence  of 
its  institutions  and  personnel,  it  has  been 
awarded  $2,164,601  on  a  matching  basis 
for  the  construction  of  health  research 
facilities.  As  of  December  31.  1963.  six 
projects  had  been  completed.  Brown 
University  has  a  new  laboratory  for  psy- 
chology research  in  addition  to  a  new 
building  and  a  remodeled  building  for 
biology  studies.  Providence  College  has 
a  new  structure  housing  basic  medical 
research  laboratories.  Rhode  Island  has 
at  its  disposal,  a  new  research  building 
and  f  acihties  devoted  to  cancer  research. 
These  completed  projects  represent  only 
about  half  of  the  woric  being  carried  out 


with  funds  made  available  through  the 
health  reeearch  facilitlea  program. 

Rhode  Island  la  today  benefiting  from 
and  contributing  tigniflcantly  to  medical 
research.  In  fiscal  s^ear  1963  some  67 
individual  research  grants  totaling  well 
over  $1,600,000  were  awarded  to  re- 
searchers in  Rhode  Island  to  initiate  or 
to  continue  support  of  research  in  many 
significant  areas  of  disease  and  basi3  bi- 
ology. One  of  these  grants,  to  I>r.  Qlid- 
den  Brooks  at  Brown  University,  was 
awarded  for  the  establishment  of  a  cen- 
ter for  aging  research  in  Rhode  Island, 
an  area  of  research  that  has  previously 
been  neglected.  This  Is.  as  many  of  you 
know,  an  area  of  particular  Interest  to 
me.  and  in  which  I  have  stlm^ulated  re- 
search interest.  Through  such  work  as 
Dr.  Brooks'  we  may  learn  to  distinguish 
between  the  processes  of  aging  and  those 
of  diseases  with  which  they  are  so  closely 
related. 

Rhode  Island  Is  also  a  key  State  in  the 
collaborative  perinatal  project  coordi- 
nated by  the  National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Blindness.  In  this 
project  over  50.000  expectant  mothers 
will  be  examined  throughout  pregnancy 
and  mothers  and  their  children  will  be 
examined  during  the  years  of  childhood 
to  accumulate  a  mass  of  data  in  an  effort 
to  discover  factors  in  perinatal  develop- 
ment that  lead  to  cerebral  palsy,  mental 
retardation,  and  many  other  congenital 
conditions.  Brown  University  In  Provi- 
dence served  as  a  model  for  the  partici- 
pation of  14  other  institutions  through- 
out the  country. 

In  the  past  few  wects.  the  Nation  has 
been  given  the  heartening  news  that  re- 
search in  the  area  of  virus  causation  of 
leukemia  is  nearlng  the  "payoff  stage" 
and  that  a  vaccine  against  this  dread 
killer  of  little  children  may  be  In  the 
not  too  distant  future.  I  share  the  hopes 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  that  their 
new  cancer  research  laboratories,  built 
with  the  help  of  Federal  funds,  will  play 
a  role  in  the  hopes  for  conquest  of 
leukemia. 

In  the  past  20-odd  years,  the  years 
of  my  experience  in  Congress.  I  have  seen 
many  diseases  as  dreaded  as  leukemia, 
virtually  wiped  out  as  a  result  of  progress 
In  medical  research.  I  have  seen  the  pace 
of  this  research  quickened  under  the 
stimulus  of  Federal  support. 

However,  one  of  the  greatest  chal- 
lenges remaining  before  us  In  health 
matters  is  the  problem  of  assuring  ade- 
quate facilities  and  educational  resources 
to  provide  suCBclent  numbers  of  health - 
trained  workers  to  carry  our  research* 
results  to  all  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
The  88th  Congress  can  be  proud  of  Its 
record  In  taking  several  affirmative  steps 
toward  meeting  this  need. 

I  have  seen  the  results  of  research 
successes  clinically  applied  In  a  well- 
organlzed  team  effort  by  the  people  of 
my  home  State.  With  continued  excel- 
lence in  leadership,  with  continued  public 
interest  and  support.  Rhode  Island  will 
maintain  its  position  of  prominence  as 
a  leader  In  the  Inauguration  of  new  pro- 
grams to  si;n'ead  the  wealth  of  medical 
know-how  to  all  of  its  people. 

The  89th  Congress  will  continue  the 
work  of  this  Congress,  and  the  individual 


States — utilizing  such-  measures  as  we 
have  applied  In  Rhode  Island — will  bring 
to  the  American  pecH?le  the  finest  health 
care  in  the  world. 


Free  Surplat  Weapons  and  AmmanitioB 
to  Gbb  Cobt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or    ORXOOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  10.  1964 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  I  received  a  thoughtful  letter 
from  a  constituent  in  respect  to  the 
longstanding  program  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  that  furnishes  ammunition 
and  surplus  weapons  to  civilian  gun 
clubs. 

Aptly,  the  writer,  Mr.  Ross  C.  Miller, 
concludes  his  letter  by  stating,  "It  Just 
doesn't  make  sense." 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not  make 
sense.  Other  House  Members  have  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  the  program  and 
the  response  from  the  Pentagon  bureauc- 
racy has  been  as  unsympathetic  as  the 
responses  I  receive  when  I  protest  against 
invasion  of  employee  privacy  in  post  of- 
fice washrooms  and  use  of  lie  detectors 
by  Government  agencies. 

In  mid -August  the  Associated  Press 
moved  a  story  in  which  the  Army  itself 
estimated  that  since  1960  it  has  spent 
more  than  $7  million  for  ammunition 
distributed  free  to  various  civilian  g'm 
organizations. 

Now.  the  program  is  open  to  criticism 
on  at  least  two  counts.  First,  rightwmg 
organization  leaders  have  announced 
their  intention  of  infiltrating  civilian  gun 
groups,  such  as  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation, in  order  to  gain  access  to  free 
ammunition.  This  brings  about  a  dan- 
ger that  ammunition  may  go  to  such 
avowedly  antidemocratic  groups  as  the 
Minutemen. 

In  the  age  of  nuclear  weapons,  it  also 
seems  quaint  that  the  Army  is  so  Intent 
upon  training  skilled  riflemen  among  the 
civilian  population.  I  would  wager  that 
few  of  these  skilled  marksmen  are  quali- 
fied for  military  service,  if  this  Is  the 
Army's  rationale. 

I  am  well  aware  of  how  stanchly  the 
gun  club  members  defend  the  programs. 
Not  Infrequently  their  letters  to  me  on 
this  score  also  contain  various  denuncia- 
tions of  Federal  programs,  terming  them 
"handouts."  While  on  the  one  hand 
they  protest  against  bread  for  fiunilies 
of  the  unemployed,  they  see  nothing  in- 
congruous in  lining  up  themselves  for 
Government  handouts  of  bullets. 

Mr.  Speaker  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks I  Include  Mr.  Miller's  letter: 
Hon   Edith  Orkxn. 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washinffton,  DC. 

Dkab  Mrs.  OEZxif:  In  the  August  20.  1964, 
iMue  of  the  Portland  Reporter  there  Ijb  an 
Associated  Preea  news  Item  reporting  that 
in  the  past  6  years  the  US.  Army  has  spent 
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'at  least  $13  xnlUlon  for  lU  program  of  sup- 
plying guns  and  ammunition  to  civilians." 
The  arUcle  details  to  some  extent  the  major 
areas  of  thU  expense  and  suggests  that  this 
does  not  cover  the  coet  of  other  related  pro- 
grams of  the  Army,  such  as  scUlng  guns  at 
cut  rates  to  members  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association. 

I  can  hardly  believe  that  this  article  can 
be  printed  on  page  28  of  the  newspaper  with 
what  one  might  interpret  as  the  treatment 
warranted  by  a  rather  routine  news  release 
about  a  remote  and  not  too  Interesting  an 
aspect  of  Government  spending.  My  reaction 
18  disbelief  and  dismay.  I  am  writing  to  you 
to  implore  you,  please,  as  my  representative, 
do  whatever  you  can  to  stop  this  redlculous 
farce.  I  do  not  want  my  Government  spend- 
ing its  money  this  way. 

I  am  sure  that  there  must  be  one  or  more 
groups  lobbying  In  favor  of  such  programs, 
and  I  assume  that  there  may  be  some  ra- 
tionalizations why  the  Government  should 
provide  arms  to  Its  civilians  (though  I  hon- 
estly can't  imagine  what  they  might  be). 
However.  I  am  convinced  that  most  Port- 
landers,  most  Oregonlans,  most  Americans, 
as  Individuals  don't  want  this  happening. 

Aa  I  look  over  what  I  have  written  I  have 
to  stop  and  wonder  Just  what  It  is  about 
this  parUcular  Instance  which  prompts  me 
to  write  to  you.  Though  I  am  college  edu- 
cated, consclentloiis,  etc.,  I  am  also  g\illty 
of  Mr.  Average  American's  fault  of  almost 
never  writing  to  my  legislators  or  to  my 
newspaper  to  express  my  concerns  or  ap- 
provals. I  supiKise  the  precipitating  factcjr 
In  this  situation  Is  the  fantastic  stupidity 
of  this  use  of  goverrmiental  funds.  In  this 
year  of  1964,  when  we  live  In  a  country 
where  education  and  knowledge  and  com- 
munication have  reached  levels  never  before 
dreamed  of  and  within  the  grasp  of  every- 
one— and  we're  liandlng  out  guns  to  our 
population.  If  It  were  written  as  the  script 
of  a  movie  or  a  television  drama  It  would 
sound  unbelievable. 

I  am  the  director  of  the  Parry  Center  for 
Children  and  have  occasion  to  talk  with 
many,  many  people  about  the  coet  of  various 
community  and  governmental  services  and 
the  feelings  of  Individuals  about  financing 
programs  and  services.  It  Is  not  Infrequent 
that  BOTneone  says  to  me.  "Oh,  the  work  you 
do  at  the  Parry  Center  for  disturbed  chil- 
dren Is  Just  marvelous — and  I'm  not  ques- 
tioning whether  It's  worthwhile — but  can 
we  really  afford  It?  You  know  there  are  so 
many  things  to  supjwrt,  and  funds  are  so 
limited— there  Just  aren't  enough  funds  to 
go  aroxuid."  And  we  can  spend  $12  million 
to  provide  gtms  to  our  citizens?  For  what? 
To  assassinate  a  President?  To  shoot  at  the 
police  during  a  riot?  To  carelessly  shoot  Into 
a  bush  and  kill  another  hunter?  It  Just 
doesn't  make  sense. 
Sincerely. 

Ross    C     MrLLER 


Texas  Politics  Proye  Coitly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or   CALXFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  8.  1964 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
those  who  once  thought  ARA  was  gcxxl 
politics,  I  include  an  article  from  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  by  Fred  Pass  of  the 
East  Texas  Bureau  of  the  News  dated 
September  3. 1964. 

Many  facets  of  this  ARA  fiasco  are  ap- 


parent even  by  a  cursory  reading.  The 
reporter  pomts  out  the  pros  and 
cons.  ARA  is  not  all  bad;  in  fact  the 
idea  and  purpose  are  good.  It  has  been 
discredited  by  crude  politics  and  de- 
graded by  incompetent  men. 

One  candid  Crockett  citizen's  reaction: 
"We  knew  that  to  get  anything  through 
Washington  you  have  to  play  politics." 
What  a  shameful  contribution  of  ARA. 
Another  pimgent  comment:  "We  tried  to 
keep  poUUcs  out  of  it  •  •  •  but  pontics 
enters  most  everything."     Many   good, 
honest  people  in  and  arotmd  Crockett 
who  wanted  to  trust  their  Federal  Gov- 
ernment were  deceived.    But  not  all.    In 
1962  Benton  Musslewhite,  a  big  ARA  pro- 
moter and  benefactor,  ran  for  Congress 
and  carried  Houston  County.     In  1964. 
running  on   his  ARA   connections   and 
with  ARA    help,   Musslewhite   lost.     Of 
course,  ARA  was  not  the  only  factor- 
nevertheless    citizen    taxpayers    do    not 
always    appreciate    having    their    noses 
rubbed  in  the  Federal  pork  barrel. 

Many  people  of  Crockett  lost  money — 
some  directly.  Every  U.S.  taxpayer  lost 
money  in  Crockett.  Every  Federal 
agency  and  every  Federal  oflBcial  lost  re- 
spect by  the  nature  and  manner  of 
another  ARA  fizzle. 

The  article  follows: 
Politics  Pkove  Costly  :  Crockett  s  Peemngs 

MlXDJ    ON    PlZZLK 

(By  Fred  Pass) 

Cbockftt.  Tex.— In  the  aftermath  of  a 
proposed  Government-financed  industrial 
project  that  fizzled,  these  are  some  of  the 
comments  and  charges  you  get  In  Crockett 
today: 

Federal  officials  were  derelict  in  falling 
to  check  sufficiently  a  Houston  promoter 
and  his  Audlo-Electronlcs  Co  before  getting 
this  east  Texas  city  Involved  In  the  project. 

Crockett  businessmen   loet  up  to  $10,000 

In  the  deal. 

County  Democrats  used  Houston  County 
Development  Foundation  funds  of  more  than 
$3,000  to  stage  a  political  rally  for  Senator 
Ralph  Yarborough  and  congressional  hope- 
ful Benton  Musslewhite.  while  businessmen 
who  worked  hard  to  raise  $60,000  for  the 
project  went  Ignored. 

Answers  to  questions  vary,  usually  accord- 
ing to  political  alliances.  But  on  the  basis 
of  Interviews,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
task  of  trying  to  obtain  an  Industry  through 
the  Federal  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (com- 
monly known  as  ARA  or  the  depressed  areas 
program)  falls  deeply  into  the  realm  of  poli- 
tics. 

Crockett  businessmen  show  mixed  reac- 
tions to  an  article  In  the  September  Issue 
of  Reader's  Digest  tlUed  "When  the  Bubble 
Burst  in  Crockett.  Tex."  The  article  relates 
the  effort  of  the  county's  development 
foundation  to  obtain  an  electronics  plant 
by  offering  to  chip  In  approximately  $60,000. 
along  with  Federal  ARA  funds  of  some 
$382,000.  to  build  a  factory.  The  deal  also 
called  for  Audio-Electronics  to  put  up 
$147,000. 

The  article  charged  Senator  Yarborough 
with  speaiting  by  telephone  over  a  loudspeak- 
er to  a  group  of  Crockett  businessmen  and 
promoting  the  project.  And  later,  at  a 
groundbreaking  ceremony  and  barbecue,  the 
Senate*,  along  with  State  ARA  Coordinator 
Ray  Morrison  and  J.  Paul  Dawson,  the  presi- 
dent of  Audlo-Electronlcs,  spoke  glowingly  of 
the  plant. 

Btit  a  plant  never  materialized.  The  Digest 
article  stated  that  Dawson  had  a  long  record 
of  legal  dUBciUtlee  and  that  while  he  was 
negotiating  with  ARA,  there  was  pending 
against  him  In  a  U.S.  district  court  in  Mon- 


tana a  $21,000  suit  for  stock  fraud  under  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Act. 

Also,  at  the  very  time  of  the  groundbreak- 
ing ceremonies,  the  VS.  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  was  conducting  a  stock - 
fraud  investigation  involving  Vlsutronlcs 
Corp.  of  America  and  the  arrangements 
whereby  Audlo-Electronlcs  was  to  manufac- 
ture Vlsutronlcs  Inventions,  the  magazine 
reported. 

Consequently,  the  deal  fell  through,  with 
officials  In  Washington  claiming  patent  trou- 
bles as  the  reason.  Ttie  magazine  stUd  that 
"not  only  has  Crockett's  dream  of  a  fine 
audio  factory  vanished,  but  a  number  of  citi- 
zens have  been  hurt  fl'nancUlly."  It  listed 
several  people — a  retired  Air  Force  officer,  a 
former  Salvation  Army  captain  and  others— 
who  lost  considerably  In  the  deal 

The  development  foundation  has  not  yet 
Issued  an  official  answer  to  the  article.  The 
group   meets   September    10   and    may   do    so 

then. 

Among  businessmen  here,  these  are  ihe 
most  prevalent  views: 

1  ARA  officials  should  have  uncovered 
flaws  early  In  the  deal. 

2  No  barbecue  ballyhoo  should  have  been 
held  before  all  was  nailed  down  and  It  should 
not  have  been  turned  Into  such  a  political 

rally. 

3.  Crockett  people  lost  very  little,  and  the 
HoTiston  County  Development  Association 
did  not  lose  any  of  its  $60,000  raised  for  the 
project.  Most  of  those  persons  named  as 
stockholders  by  Reader's  Digest  lived  else- 
wliere  and  were  not  victims  of  promotion 
efforts  In  Crockett. 

4.  The  magazine  article  was  basically  cor- 
rect, the  exposure  erf  the  situation  was  good 
and  will  do  the  city  no  harm. 

H.  B.  Knox,  Crockett  furniture  dealer  who 
was  president  of  the  development  organiza- 
tion during  the  negotiations  and  celebration 
last  year,  explained: 

"We  were  to  raise  about  $60,000  and  we  did. 
We  spent  half  of  Itr— $30.000— to  buy  40 
acres  of  land.  That's  all  we  spent  of  the 
money  we  raised,  and  we  still  own  the  land  " 
He  said  $12,000  of  the  money  Is  deposited 
In  a  county  bank  and  is  drawing  4  percent 
Interest.  Approximately  $13,000  was  spent 
on  building  a  railroad  spur,  grading,  and 
other  Improvements  for  a  furniture  factory 
which  located  In  Crockett  since  the  ARA 
fiasco. 

Knox  also  said  that  65  persons  who  put  up 
money  were  offered  half  of  It  back  (the 
other  half  was  tied  up  In  the  land)  and  only 
three  or  four  persons  took  back  the  money, 
totaling  about  $1,CKX).  The  balance  has  been 
used  to  buy  another  small  tract  of  land  for 
Industrial  use. 

"I'm  not  a  politician."  said  Knox.  'I  never 
dreamed  getting  Ralph  Yarborotjgh  to  speak 
here  would  cause  all  this  uproar." 

He  wondered  why  ARA  officials  did  not 
find  out  more  about  Dawson  and  his  com- 
pany, but  Knox  added : 

"I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  think  ARA 
U  a  wonderful  thing.  It  fits  a  small  com- 
munity like  this.  Don't  tell  me  the  Govern- 
ment is  easy.  They're  not.  If  anything, 
they  spent  too  long  on  this.  But  we  need 
something  like  ARA.  We're  not  depressed, 
but  were  underemployed.  We  want  to  sur- 
vive, Just  ae  Houston  and  Dallas  want  to 
survive  and  grow." 

Lanier  Edmlston,  a  wholesale  grocer  and 
member  of  the  Crockett  council  Industrial 
committee,  charged  that  the  foundation- 
financed  ground-breaking  barbecue  "was 
nothing  but  an  integrated  Democratic  rally  " 
(a  large  number  of  Negroes  attended  the 
event ) . 

Edmlston  pointed  out  that  the  county 
Democratic  chairman,  Roy  Julian,  was  gen- 
eral chairman  of  the  event,  and  that  party 
leaders  had  control  of  It  all  the  way. 

"It  ccwt  the  Houston  Cotinty  Development 
Foundation  over  $3,000  for  the  barbecue  to 
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further  the  political  ambUlona  of  Yae- 
BOROUGH  and  Muaslewhlte,  yet  the  business- 
men who  raised  $60,000  were  not  mentioned." 
he  said. 

James  Rector,  president  of  the  Crockett 
State  Bank,  admitted  politics  was  being  used 
to  try  to  get  the  plant.  But  he  said  the 
barbecue  was  not  held  as  a  p»)Utlcal   rally. 

■We  were  trying  to  get  this  thing  rolled  on 
through,"  said  Rector.  We  knew  that  to  get 
anything  through  Washington  you  have  to 
play  politics,  so  we  used  the  help  of  Senator 
Yarborough  and  his  office  " 

As  for  the  barbecue,  the  banker  said  the 
development  foundation,  which  substituted 
for  a  dissolved  chamber  of  commerce,  was 
new  and  had  never  held  a  mernborslUp  meet- 
ing 

"Our  organization  Is  made  up  of  a  number 
of  communities."  he  said  "We  had  been 
planning  to  have  some  kind  of  get-together. 
When  this  came  up,  we  decided  to  tie  It  all 
tORether." 

Rector  said  he  Is  pleased  that  nearly  all 
persons  who  had  contributed  to  the  fund  left 
the  money  In.  Both  lie  and  Edmlston 
pointed  out  that  money  on  hand  helped  in 
acquiring  the  furniture  plant. 

Robert  King,  an  automobile  dealer  In 
Crockett,  was  one  citizen  who  Invested  In 
Audlo-Electroalcs  stock  and  lost  He  esti- 
mates that  ab*ut  $10,000  worth  of  stock  was 
sold    to  Crockett   businessmen. 

I  bought  2,000  shares  at  50  cents  a  share." 
he  said.  "I  paid  a  thousand  dollars  for  It. 
and  finally  said  It  for  a  dollar  I  lost  $»99.  I 
bought  the  stock  because  I  believed  the  com- 
pany would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  city." 

King  said  he  l>elleves  Rty  Morrls<jn  was  a 
sincere  man  and  Interested  in  Crockett,  but 
added  he  thought  Morrison  was  "derelict  In 
his  dutlee  In  mot  making  an  investigation  of 
Dawson  and  bis  patent  rights  " 

King  said  he  had  been  named  cochaLrman 
of  a  special  committee  to  raise  the  needed 
$60,000 

■  Everybody  thought  this  was  a  wild  pro- 
motion," he  said.  "But  we  felt  that  IX  the 
US.  Governmeat  was  willing  to  spend  and 
ttnance  a  $200,000  building  In  Crockett.  It 
would  be  worth  $60,000  to  us  to  have  It  here." 

Edmlston  and  Knox  agreed  with  King  that 
the  general  feeling  was  that,  once  built,  the 
building  would  mot  t>e  moved  from  Crockett 
even  if  the  electronics  firm  failed.  Thus,  the 
city  would  c«nae  out  ahead 

Glenn  Cook,  the  development  association's 
executive  secretary,  said  he  believes  that  if 
the  groundbreaking  celebration  had  not  been 
held,  the  Government  and  Audio-Electronics 
might  have  worked  out  of  tho  problems. 

"I  believe  the  mistake  was  m.^de  in  having 
the  affair  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
plant.  '  he  said.  "We  tried  to  keep  politics 
out  of  it.  because  ours  Is  a  county  wide  organi- 
zation with  members  having  different  politi- 
cal views  and  ©pinions.  But  politics  enters 
into  most  everything." 

The  barbecue  event,  he  said,  cost  between 
$3,000  and  $4,000  which  came  from  the  organ- 
izations  operating  fund.  He  pointed  out 
that  some  3,500  persons  attended,  and  that 
the  event  was  used  for  presenting  rural  com- 
munity awards  and  other  countywlde  func- 
tions 

•All  of  the  expense  for  it  should  not  be 
chiU-ged  Uj  the  groundbreaking  ceremony." 
Cook  said. 

His  organization  did  not  promote  tlie  sale 
of  stock,  he  declared,  and  as  far  as  he  knows. 
none  was  sold  to  anybody  other  than  to 
businessmen  interested  In  getting  the  plant 
for  the  city.  He  sadd  he  believes  the  Reader's 
Digest  article  was  written  for  politics. 

"All  we  have  actually  lost  In  the  deal  Is 
the  barbecue  money."  said  Cook.  "But  we 
can  lose  a  lot  more  now.  If  we  let  politics 
divide  us." 


Speeckef  by  Seaator  Sc«tt  wmi  Quri$- 
topber  Emnet  at  PoBsh  Amy  Vetcrmas 

Meetiac 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    FKNNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1964 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
31.  I  had  a  statement  read  for  me  before 
an  Important  meeting  of  the  Polish  Army 
Veterans,  in  Philadelphia.  Appearing  in 
my  place  was  the  distinguished  Chris- 
topher Emmet,  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  of  the  Captive  Nations,  who 
delivered  an  eloquent  address. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
my  own  remarks  and  those  of  Mr. 
Emmet. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech- 
es were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by   US    Sknator  Hugh  Scott  to 
Meeting    or    Polish    Armt    Veterans,    at 
Philadelphia,    on    Ai'gtst    30,    1964.    Com- 
memoration  or  the  20th   Anntversary   of 
THi:  World  War  II  Warsaw  Uprising 
Twenty    years    ago    this    month    hundreds 
of    thousarid.s   of    Polish    patriots   rore    up    in 
revolt    again.sl    their   Nazi   oppressors      Out- 
manned    in    everything    but    courage,    they 
fought  and  bled  and  died,  while  their  beau- 
tiful and  historic   capital  of  Warsaw  literal- 
ly crumbled   into  ruins  around  them. 

Some  20  000  Polish  soldiers  were  killed, 
and  untold  thousands  of  civilians  slaugh- 
tered. But  they  could  not  know  tiiat  their 
lives,  given  for  their  country  and  ancient 
heritage,  also  constituted  the  opening 
of  Communist  Russia's  Imperialistic  on- 
slaught against  free  men  everywhere. 

The  mighty  Red  Army,  ostensibly  an  ally 
In  the  war  against  Nazism,  camped  outside 
the  gates  of  Warsaw  while  Poland's  finest 
were  being  slaughtered  and  Warsaw  de- 
stroyed Then,  and  only  then,  did  they  move 
In  and  take  over  the  ruined  city,  and  even- 
tvially  the  entire  country 

This  aspect  of  the  Warsaw  uprising,  the 
ruthless  tactics  employed  by  the  Soviets  to 
replace  Nazi  donii nation  of  Poland  with  their 
own,  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  forgotten 
Yet,  many  In  our  country  today  seera  to 
fear  that  somehow  we  might  wound  Soviet 
sensibilities  by  reference*  to  their  brutal 
conquests  and  oppre.sslon  of  Elast  European 
peoples.  The  administration's  recent  procla- 
mation of  August  1  as  Warsaw  Uprising  Day 
did  not  even  mention  the  calculated  treach- 
ery of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  ptart  it 
played  In  the  tragic  outcome  of  that  up- 
rising 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  so-called  detente 
which  many  say  now  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Sorlete  justifies  our 
Ignoring  the  harsh  history  of  Soviet  Im- 
perialism. 


Speech   by   CHmisToFHE*  Emmet  at  Meetino 
or  Polish  Axmt  Veterans  in  PHUjiDnLnTTA 

COMMEMORATINO  THE  20TH  ANNITKXSAXT  OT 

THE  Battle  of  Warsaw,  and  HONORtMO  the 
Commander  or  the  Uni>erorot7nd  Ajlmt, 
Gen.  Bor  Komoroski,  Who  S^oke  at  the 
Meettno 

Mr.  Chairman.  Oen.  Bor  Komoroski.  ladles 
and  gentlemen.  I  am  deeply  honored  to  take 


part  In  this  meeting,  and  I  share  your  regret 
that  Senator  Scott,  who  has  been  such  a 
good  friend  of  Poland  and  the  other  cap- 
tive nations  could  not  be  here.  It  la  a  very 
rare  and  a  very  thrilling  experience  to  be  able 
to  celebrate  one  of  the  glorlotis  deeds  of  his- 
tory In  the  presence  of  a  living  hero  of  those 
events,  as  we  are  doing  today  In  the  presence 
of  General  Bor. 

I  know  that  Senator  Scott  would  have 
been  as  moved  as  I  am  If  he  could  have  been 
with  you  It  seems  to  me  very  appropriate 
that  you  invited  Senator  Scott  to  address 
you.  for  you  are  commemorating  one  of  the 
heroic  episodes  of  Polish  history  For  cen- 
turies the  Poles  have  been  known  among  the 
nations  for  their  bravery.  And  as  for  Senatcjr 
ScoTT,  whatever  else  his  political  opponents 
may  say  about  him.  no  one  could  c\  er  accuse 
him  of  lacking  political  courage,  as  he  has 
proved  once  again  in  recent  months. 

the  other  battle  of  WARSAW 

Before  giving  you  some  reflections  on  the 
meaning  of  the  Battle  of  Warsaw  for  us  to- 
day, I  would  like  to  recall  two  other  dates  in 
modern  Polish  history  when  Poland  render- 
ed a  service  to  the  whole  free  world — and 
suffered  for  It.  In  1920  the  Poles  stopped  the 
advance  of  communism  Into  central  Europe 
by  the  great  victory  of  General  Pllsudskl  be- 
fore the  gates  of  Warsaw  With  the  chaotic 
conditions  existing  In  central  Europe  at  that 
time,  and  the  disunity  of  the  Western  AUles. 
there  is  no  telling  what  the  course  of  history 
might  have  been  If  that  First  Battle  of  War- 
saw had  not  been  won  by  the  Poles. 

It  was  not  until  24  years  later  that  Com- 
munist armies  ventured  Into  central  Euroi>e 
again  In  1944.  And  as  we  shall  see  In  a  mo- 
ment. If  the  Western  Allies  had  learned  the 
lessons  of  the  Second  Battle  of  Warsaw.  So- 
viet Armies  would  not  be  where  they  are 
today 

The  Poles  rendered  the  same  service  In 
preventing  a  final  Nazi  conquest  of  Europe, 
which  they  rendered  In  protecting  Western 
E\iroF>e  from  communism  In  1939,  when 
the  Poles  refused  to  surrender  to  Hitler  as 
Czechoslovakia  had  done,  the  Polish  people 
knew  that  It  was  physically  tm]X)eslble  for 
the  British  or  the  French  to  give  them  sub- 
stantial military  aid.  The  Poles  fought  al- 
though they  did  not  have  any  mountain 
barriers  or  fortifications  to  defend  their 
frontier  against  the  Nazi  armies  If  Poland 
had  not  fought  then,  and  thus  forced  the 
British  a/id  French  to  go  to  war  to  honor 
their  pledges.  Hitler  would  have  taken  all 
Europe  without  firing  a  shot  The  British 
would  have  been  Isolated,  and  eventually  the 
United  States  would  have  had  to  fight  Hitler 
and  Japan  almost  alone. 

SECOND   BATTLE    OF    WARSAW   JllY    3  0     OCTOBER    2, 
1  844 

And  now  turning  to  the  second  twttle  of 
Warsaw  in  1944.  you  have  already  heard  an 
outline  of  the  facts  from  General  Bor — how 
the  Nazi  armies  were  In  demoralized  retreat, 
how  the  Soviet  armies  crossed  the  Vistula 
and  were  within  10  miles  of  Warsaw,  how  the 
Soviet  Air  Force  controlled  the  air  over  War- 
saw, how  the  Moscow  radio  and  the  Soviet 
generals  called  on  the  Polish  armies  to  rise 
against  the  Germans,  because  the  Russians 
were  at  the  gates  to  help  them  and.  finally, 
how  the  Polish  underground  army  rose  and 
within  24  hours  captured  most  of  the  city, 
only  to  see  the  Soviet  Air  Force  disappear 
from  the  skies  over  the  city,  to  hear  the 
Soviet  guns  go  silent,  and  to  wait  In  vain 
for  the  promised  Russian  aid.  This  was  a 
betrayal  on  the  most  gigantic  and  diabolical 
scale  that  we  know  of  In  recorded  history. 

I  need  not  add  to  the  facts  which  General 
Bor  has  told  you,  but  I  wo>uld  like  to  read 
you  a   few  quotes   from  Winston  Churchill. 
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because  they  confirm  everything  which  the 
General  baa  said.  These  quotes  are  taken 
from  the  sixth  volume  of  Churchill's  great 
history  of  the  war.  "lYlumph  and  Tragedy." 
Here  Is  part  of  a  message  Churchill  sent  to 
President  Roosevelt  on  Augtist  18: 

"An  episode  of  profound  and  far-reaching 
gravity  is  created  by  the  Russian  refusal  to 
permit  American  aircraft  to  bring  succor  to 
the  heroic  Insiu-gents  In  Warsaw,  aggravated 
by  their  own  complete  neglect  to  provide 
suppUes  by  air  when  only  a  few  score  of  miles 

away." 

In  answer  to  this  and  similar  messages  from 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  President 
Roosevelt.  Stalin  replied,  on  August  22: 

"Sooner  or  later  the  truth  about  the  group 
of  criminals  who  had  embarked  on  the  War- 
saw adventure  will  become  known  to  every- 

ixxly."  ^ 

The  criminals  Stalin  referred  to  were  Gen- 
eral Bor  and  the  people  of  Warsaw,  whom 
Stalin  himself  bad  urged  to  rise  against  the 
Germans. 

Weeks  later,  after  the  Polish  underground 
army  and  the  people  of  Warsaw  had  been 
fighting  the  Oermaiis  for  nearly  6  weeks, 
Stalin  pretended  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
Roosevelt  and  ChurchUl.  He  then  ordered 
the  Soviet  armies  to  advance  Into  the  sub- 
urb* of  tbe  city,  as  they  could  have  done 
weeks  befcnre.  This  was  a  move  to  deceive 
the  Weet  and  to  pretend  that  the  Russians 
were  finally  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  Poles. 
But  it  was  J\ist  another  ruse,  for  they  stopped 
in  tbe  Bubtirbs  and  gave  no  aid  to  the  Poles. 
whom  tbe  Germans  continued  to  decimate. 
Describing  this  Soviet  tactic  ChtirchUl  says 
on  page  144 : 

"The  following  day  the  Russians  occupied 
the  Praga  subtirb  but  went  no  farther.  They 
wished  to  have  the  non-Communist  Poles 
destroyed  to  the  full,  but  also  to  keep  alive 
the  Idea  that  they  were  going  to  their  rescue. 
the  lessons  or  Warsaw  and  the  yalta 

aorxement 
By  their  Incredibly  prolonged  resistance, 
the  people  of  Warsaw  and  the  Polish  under- 
^ound  army  had  torn  the  mask  from  the 
Soviet  Communists.  The  betrayal  of  War- 
saw revealed  that  Stalin  was  stepping  Into 
Hitler's  shoes  as  a  menace  to  the  free  world. 
6  months  before  the  Yalta  Conference.  It 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  Polish  people  that 
this  lesson  was  either  Ignored  or  quickly  for- 
^tten.  Taking  the  facts  as  Churchill  hlm- 
.self  described  them,  tbe  Soviet  Incitement 
and  abandorunent  of  Warsaw  was  an  unfor- 
gctUble  act  erf  treachery— yet,  we  made  the 
Yalta  Agreement  6  months  later. 

We  are  told  now  that  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  the  Yalta  agreement,  except  that 
Russia  violated  It.  I  cannot  accept  this  be- 
cause the  agreement  itself  violated  the  key 
provisions  of  the  AtlanUc  Charter,  which  was 
Uie  only  Joint  statement  of  Allied  war  alms, 
accepted  by  the  Soviets  on  January  1,  1942. 
But  leaving  that  aside,  we  must  still  ask  why, 
:ifter  the  battle  of  Warsaw,  did  Churchill 
and  Roosevelt  Imagine  that  Stalin  would  not 
violate  It?  That  will  remain  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  history. 

Even  earlier,  ever  since  the  tide  was  turned 
against  Hitler  In  December  1942  by  the  Nazi 
defeats  at  Stalingrad  and  at  El  Alamein, 
.Stalin  had  given  evidence  that  he  was  al- 
ready platting  for  the  control  of  Europe 
and  the  world  even  at  the  cost  of  poetponlng 
the  victory  against  Hitler.  He  refused  to 
Rrant  bases  In  Russia  for  the  bombing  of 
the  Rumanian  oil  wells,  which  would  have 
shortened  German  reeUtance.  He  even  re- 
fused to  grant  the  United  States  fighter 
bases  at  Murmansk  to  protect  the  American 
ships  which  were  delivering  lend-lease  oil 
to  Russia,  from  the  Nazi  air  force  in  Nor- 
way. As  a  result,  hundreds  of  American 
sailors  were  drowned,  many  ships  were  lost, 
also  many  American  planes  and  airmen  were 
downed  when  we  tried  to  bomb  the  Ploe«U 


oUflelds  from  dlBtont  bftses.  Think  of  the 
looses  to  the  RuaaUn  pec^le  and  the  Rus- 
sian armies  by  this  refusal  of  Stalin  which 
prolonged  the  Nazi  war  effort.  Yet  he  pre- 
ferred to  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Russian  soldiers  die  rather  thah  let  the  Rtis- 
slan  people  know  the  extent  to  which  they 
were    being    aided    and    saved    by    America's 

help.  J     ^       ,. 

That  was  why  Stalin  feared  to  have 
American  airmen  based  on  Soviet  soil.  That 
Is  why  when  StaUn  briefly  agreed  to  an 
American  air  base  at  PolUva,  the  Americans 
were  forced  to  destroy  every  scrap  of  Ameri- 
can newspapers  and  magazines,  lest  Soviet 
military  personnel  should  be  granted  a 
glimpse  into  the  truth  about  the  West. 
Stalin  refused  to  let  the  Russian  people 
know  that  the  lend-lease  supplies,  on 
which  the  Russian  armies  moved,  came  from 
America  until  Ambassador  AdmU-al  Stanley, 
acting  on  his  own  Initiative,  forced  one 
grudging  admission  from  Stalin  by  threat- 
ening to  cut  off  the  supplies. 

Finally.  Stalin  revealed  his  postwar  plans 
by  the  murder  of  11.000  Polish  crfQcers  who 
were  trying  to  organize  the  Polish  armies  to 
fight  with  the  Russians  against  the  Germans. 
The  Polish  troops  In  Russia  would  have 
fought  as  bravely  as  the  Polish  troops  under 
General  Anders  In  Italy,  but  Stalin  did  not 
want  there  to  be  any  Polish  Army,  bo  he  had 
the  officers  murdered.  When  the  Nazi  Army 
on  their  invasion  of  Russia  discovered  the 
mass  graves  of  thousands  of  these  officers 
in  the  Katyn  Forest,  they  called  In  neutral 
scientists  from  Switzerland  and  Sweden,  who 
testified,  from  the  state  of  the  bodies  and 
the  uniforms  that  they  wcwe.  that  they  could 
not  have  been  killed  by  the  Germans  and 
must  have  been  killed  earlier  by  the 
R.  ussl  &US 

It  was  perfectly  natural  that  the  Allied 
governments  refused  to  admit  the  truth  of 
this  publicly  In  wartime,  for  the  sake  of  the 
common  war  effort  against  the  Nazis.  But 
what  excuse  was  there  for  the  Allied  leaders 
not  to  recognize  the  facts  privately  and  draw 
the  inevitable  conclusions  about  Stalin's 
character  and  policy  toward  the  West,  as  re- 
vealed In  this  monstrous  crime? 

In  the  Katyn  murders  Stalin  killed  thou- 
sands of  Polish  officers  who  had  chosen  to 
surrender  to  the  Russians  rather  than  to  the 
Germans  when  Hitler  attacked  Poland  and 
Stalin  stabbed  Poland  In  the  back.  In  short, 
he  was  murdering  men  who  were  friendly  to 
Russia  and  who  hoped  to  fight  on  Russia's 
side  against  the  Germans.  He  murdered  the 
Polish  officers  because  he  wanted  to  destroy 
the  possibility  of  a  Polish  Army  which  could 
defend  an  Independent  Poland.  And  he  In- 
cited the  Polish  underground  army  to  its 
revolt  against  the  Germans  for  the  same 
reason. 

what  might  have  been 
Even  If  the  eyes  of  Roosevelt  and  Churchill 
had  only  been  opened  by  the  similar  Soviet 
crime  in  the  battle  of  Warsaw,  In  the  sim:i- 
mer  of  1944,  there  was  still  time  after  that 
for  them  to  profit  by  the  lesson.  The  Yalta 
Conference  took  place  6  months  after  the 
battle  of  Warsaw  began.  General  Patton  still 
could  have  occupied  Prague  and  we  still  could 
have  occupied  Berlin.  Instead  of  letting  the 
Russians  get  there  first.  And  by  telling  the 
American  people  the  truth  our  Government 
knew  about  our  Communist  allies,  we  could 
have  prevented  or  at  least  reduced  the  hys- 
terical, and  partly  Communist  instigated, 
agitation  to  bring  the  American  troops  pre- 
maturely home  from  Europe  In  1945,  which 
enabled  Stalin  to  take  over  Central  Europe 
with  impunity. 

All  this  was  the  result  of  the  tragic  wish- 
ful thinking  which  caused  even  the  greatest 
of  Western  leaders  to  deceive  themselves 
about  communism,  until  it  was  almost  too 
late  to  save  Western  Europe  from  the  Soviet 
armies.  Even  when  Winston  Churchill 
warned  the  West  as  late  as  March  1946  In 


Fulton,  Mo.,  few  American  leaders  or  news- 
papers agreed  with  him. 

Since  President  Roosevelt  was  a  Democrat, 
and  lest  this  appear  to  be  a  partisan  attack 
In  an  election  year,  let  me  stress  that  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower,  as  our  Commander  In  Chief, 
shared  some  of  the  respanslblUty  of  what 
happened  In  Prague  and  Berlin.  L«t  me  also 
stress  that  nothing  In  this  crlUclsm  of  Roose- 
velt and  Churchill  detracts  from  the  im- 
measurable previous  services  both  those  great 
men  rendered  to  the  whole  free  world 

WHAT  WE  SHOTTU)  DO 

But  What  are  the  lessons  of  the  battle  of 
Warsaw  for  us  today?  Once  again  I  fear  that 
we  face  the  danger  of  wishful  thUiking.  We 
are  told  that  there  was  a  new  Soviet  Russia 
after  the  death  of  Stalin.  We  are  even  told 
now  that  there  Is  a  new  Khrushchev.  But 
the  record  shows  that  Khrushchev  has 
learned  the  lessons  of  treachery  well  from  his 
master,  Stalin. 

We  need  only  remember  the  relnvasion  of 
Hungary  after  the  pretended  Soviet  with- 
drawal, the  arrest  of  the  Hungarian  Com- 
manding General  Maleter.  who  was  negc^ 
tlatlng  under  a  flag  of  truce;  and  the  kid- 
napping of  Premier  Nagy  under  a  safe  con- 
duct granted  by  the  Soviets.  Above  all.  we 
need  only  remember  the  secret  InstalUtlon  of 
the  missiles  In  Cuba,  behind  the  friendly 
assurances  of  Khrushchev  in  personal  letters 
and  messages  to  President  Kennedy. 

We  have  been  giving  aid  to  Poland  since 
the  Polish  revolution  In  1956,  which  won 
some  freedom  of  religion  and  of  speech,  as 
well  «8  freedom  from  farm  oollectlvl2»tlon 
for  the  Polish  pec^le.  But  while  recelvlivg 
generous  American  aid  designed  to  main- 
tain and  encourage  those  new  freedoms,  the 
Gomulka  government  has  been  steadily  whit- 
tling them  away.  The  American  Friends  of 
the  Captive  Nations  have  jtist  issued  a 
pamphlet  describing  condiaons  in  Poland 
today,  by  a  distinguished  Pole  who  Is  known 
to  members  of  our  committee  but  who  writes 
under  a  nom  de  plume  to  protect  his  rela- 
ttons  at  home.  Copies  of  thU  pamphlet  are 
available  If  you  vrlll  write  to  us.  As  the 
author  says,  we  should  nxake  continued 
American  aid  conditional  upon  a  change  in 
these  Gomulka  policies,  so  that  the  gener- 
osity of  the  American  people  is  not  used  to 
strengthen  a  Communist  dictatorship. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  proposed 
American  credits  and  aid  for  the  other  Com- 
mimlst  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  We 
must  aid  the  people  to  win  back  their  free- 
dom, not  bolster  the  satellite  governments 
which  still  deny  them  every  basic  liberty 
despite  minor  relaxations.  These  satellite 
governments  desperately  need  American 
credits,  chemical  plants,  and  other  factories. 
The  Commvmlsts  xise  trade  and  aid  as  a 
weapon  of  subversion.  We  must  use  Amer- 
ica's economic  power  and  the  Communist 
economic  crisis  to  defend  and  extend  free- 
dom. 


The  88th  Congress — Summary  of  Major 
LegislatioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OW    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10.  1964 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the 
88th  Congress,  each  of  us  will  make  an 
independent  judgment  as  to  the  overaU 
worth  of  our  legislative  accomplish- 
ments during  the  2-year  span  of  this 
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Congress.  With  the  thought  that  It 
might  be  worth  while  to  have  before  us 
a  summary  of  major  legislation,  I  In- 
clude at  this  time  a  compilation  for  the 
1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress,  as  pre- 
pared by  the  coordinator  of  information 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

NATTONAI,    DErENSE     AND     INTBINAL    SECURITY 

H.R.  2438.  Extends  for  4  years,  to  June  30, 
19«7.  authority  of  President  to  draft  18 '-j- 
'  ii6-year-olds  Into  military  service;  also  ex- 
tends Doctor  Draft  and  Dep>endenta'  Assist- 
ance Acts,  and  the  suspension  of  personnel 
strength  limitation  on  Armed  Forces. 
Public  Law  88-2. 

H.R.  2440.  Authorizes  $15.3  billion  for  pro- 
curement, construction  of  planes,  missiles, 
ships.  In  fiscal  1964;  includes  (363  7  million 
addlUon&l  for  RS-70  manned  bombers. 
Public  Law  88-28. 

H.R.  6600.  Authorizes  $16  billion  for  con- 
struction projects  at  Armed  Forces  bases  at 
home  and  abroad.  Including  10,000  family- 
housing  units  for  members  of  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Poroe.     Public  Law  88-174. 

H.R.  7500.  Authorizes  »5.3  billion  for  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion In  fiscal  1964,  for  research,  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  administra- 
tion.    Public  Law  88-1 13. 

S.  1745.  Authorizes  $216  2  million  for 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  fiscal  1964,  In- 
cluding $172.5  million  for  new  construction 
projects.     Public  Law  88-72 

S.  2267.  Authorizes  supplemental  appropri- 
ation for  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  make 
possible  resumption  of  atmoepherlc  nuclear 
tests  in  event  of  violation  of  ban  treaty. 
Public  Law  88-189. 

H.R.  2842.  Permits  prosecution  In  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts  of  offenses  against  this  country 
committed  abroad.     Public  Law  88-27. 

INTERNATIONAL     AFTAIR-S 

H  R.  7885.  Authorizes  $3.59  billion  for 
mutual  security  programs,  continuing  for- 
eign assistance  for  1964;  Includes  $1  billion 
military  aid,  $925  million  develo«ment  loans, 
$225  million  grants  and  technical  aid,  and 
$160  million  contingency  fund  Public  Law 
88-205 

H  J.  Res  778.  Authorizes  funds  for  U.S. 
participation  In  Hague  Conference  on  pri- 
vate  international   law.     Public   Law  88-244. 

H  R  5207.  Authorizes  final  payments  of 
$43  million  to  Philippine  war-damage  claim- 
ants; establishes  $30  million  educational  ex- 
change fund;  bars  payment  of  any  port  of 
funds  to  any  former  member  or  employee  of 
the  US.  Philippine  War  Damage  Commis- 
sion '    Public  Law  8»-94. 

S  777.  Authorizes  $20  million  for  opera- 
tions and  research  of  Arms  Control  axid  Dis- 
armament Agency  for  1964  and  1965.  Public 
Law  88-186. 

H.R.  3872.  Extends  Export-Import  Bank  5 
years  to  June  30.  1968;  increases  Its  lending 
authority  from  $7  to  $9  billion  and  Its  au- 
thority for  guarantees  and  insurance,  under 
the  export  credit  program,  by  $1  billion  to  a 
total   of  $2   billion.      Public   Law  88-101. 

H  R  7405.  Authorize  US.  Governor  on 
Board  of  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  (World  Bank)  to  vote 
for  proposed  Increase  of  $1  billion  In  Its 
capital       Public  Law  88-178. 

H  R  6791.  Extends  for  2  years  the  reduc- 
tion from  $500  to  $100  the  value  of  duty- 
free imports  allowed  returning  American 
tourl-sts     Public  Law  88-53. 

H  R  9009.  Increases  authorization  for  U.S. 
Peace  Corpw  to  $102  million,  number  of  vol- 
unteers to  11.300.     Public  Law  88-300. 

H  R.  4374.  Proclaims  Winston  Churchill  an 
honorary  American  citizen.  Public  Law 
88  6 


'  Embodied  as  amendment  In  the  Foreign 
-Service  Buildings  Act. 


Executive  M.  (88Ui.  Ist) .  Treaty  banning 
nuclear  weapons  tests  In  the  atmosphere.  In 
outer  space,  and  under  water,  signed  at 
Moscow,  August  5.  1963,  by  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  Ratified  September  24, 
1963. 

Executive  H  (87th.  2d) .  International  Cof- 
fee Agreement,  signed  at  New  York.  Septem- 
ber 28.  1962,  by  58  nations,  to  be  effective 
for  5  years  after  ratification,  to  stabilize  and 
regulate  prices  of  coffee  by  a  world  system 
of  export  quotas  established  by  an  Inter- 
national Coffee  Organization.  Ratified  May 
21, 1963 

Executive  N  (88th.  1st).  Convention  with 
Mexico,  signed  August  29,  1963,  for  solution 
of  problem  of  the  Chamlzal  (parcel  of  land 
north  of  Rio  Grande  near  El  Paso) .  Ratified 
December  17.  1963 

NATIONAL  ECONOMY 

S  J  Res  102.  Authorizes  binding  arbitra- 
tion on  two  Issues  of  rail  labor  dispute:  Use 
of  firemen  and  makeup  of  yard  and  train 
crews;  bars  new  work  rules  or  strike  for  180 
days  from  August  28,  1963.  Public  Law 
88-108 

H.R.  8720.  Extends  to  June  30,  1967,  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act; 
waives  for  1965  requirement  that  States 
match  Federal  grants  for  training  allow- 
ances for  unemployed  but  requires  one-third 
matching  In  1966;  Increases  authorization  for 
1965  from  $161  to  $422  million;  broadens  pro- 
gram to  train  uneducated  and  Jobless  youth. 
Public  Law  88-214 

H.R.  7195.  Apportions  through  1971  funds 
for  completion  of  Interstiite  and  Defense 
Highway  system;  fixes  January  1965  as  cost 
estimate  deadline;  raises  Federal  payments 
for  construction  engineering;  continues  bill- 
board control  program  for  2  years.  Public 
Law  88-157. 

H.R.  8969.  Increases  temporary  limit  on  na- 
tional debt  from  $309  to  $315  billion  through 
June  1964,^  Public  Law  88-187. 

H.R.  6755.  Extends  for  1  year  up  to  July  1. 
1964,  the  52-percent  corporate  Income  tax 
and  the  current  sche<lule  of  excise  taxes  on 
liquor,  cigarettes,  automobiles  and  parts,  tel- 
ephones, and  airline  tickets.  Public  Law 
88-52 

H  R.  5389  Withdraws  sliver  backing  of 
f>aper  currency,  averts  shortage  of  silver  for 
coinage  by  repealing  tax  on  sliver  tran.sfers 
and  other  obsolete  sections  of  Silver  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1934.     Public  Law  88-36. 

H  R  4655  Reduces  for  1963  temporary  In- 
crease In  unemployment  compensation  tax 
rate;  fixes  new  formula  for  determining  al- 
lotments to  States  for  administrative  ex- 
penses     P\ibllc  Law  88-31. 

H  R  5795.  Permits  Postmaster  General,  for 
3  years,  to  continue  parcel  post  at  present 
rates,  pending  congressional  action  on  prob- 
lem of  deficits  from  fourth-class  operations. 
Public  Law  88-51. 

H.R.  134.  Requires  that  auto  seat  belts 
shipped  in  Interstate  commerce  meet  cerUiln 
safety  standards.     Public  Law  88-201. 

S.  1035  Extends  for  1  year,  to  April  4. 
1964,  period  In  which  Maritime  Commission 
may  act  on  proposed  rates  In  dual-rate  ship- 
ping contracts.     Public  Law  88-5. 

H.R  1597.  Provides  for  deduction  from  In- 
come taxes  of  redeemable  ground  rent.  Pub- 
Uc  Law  88  9. 

8.  1031  Repeals  Inland  Waterways  Corpo- 
ration Act  and  authorizes  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  liquidate  its  affairs.  Public  Law 
88-67 


'Earlier  enactments:  Public  Law  88  30. 
raised  temfK>rary  limit  from  $305  to  $307 
billion  to  July  1,  1963.  and  to  $309  billion  to 
September  1.  1963;  Public  Law  88-106  ex- 
tended $309  billion  limit  to  December  1. 
1963. 


COVEILNMENTAL    REOECANIZATION 

H.R.  9413.  Authorizes  the  coinage  of  a  50- 
cent  piece  bearing  ^^  likeness  of  the  late 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  Public 
Law  88-256. 

Hit.  9291.  Provides  ofllce  facilities  and  as- 
sistance for  1  year.  Secret  Service  protection 
up  to  2  years  and  lifetime  free  mailing  privi- 
leges for  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Bouvler  Kennedy. 
Public  Law  88-196. 

S  J  Res  137.  Authorizes  the  Commission 
Investigating  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy to  compel  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
production  of  evidence.     Public  Law  88-202 

S  1652.  Extends  for  3  years  to  September 
1,  1966,  f>eiiod  for  raising  contributions  for 
construction  of  National  Cultural  Center 
Public  Law  88-100. 

HR  3369.  Extends  life  of  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission for  1  year  to  September  30.  1964." 
Public  Law  88-152 

S.  Res  78.  Grants  former  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  privilege  of  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  and  right  to  address  that  body. 
( Adopted — House  action  not  required.) 

H  Res  504.  Creates  a  select  committee  to 
Investigate  expenditures  for  research  pro- 
grams conducted  or  sponsored  by  Federal 
departments  or  agencies.  (Adopted — Senate 
action  not  required.) 

H.  Doc.  117.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1, 
1963,  transfers  to  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration complete  authority  for  operation  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library  at  Hyde  Park, 
NY.,  now  run  Jointly  with  Department  of 
the  Interior.     Because  effective  July  27.  1963. 

SOCIAL    SECURITY.    HEALTH,    AND    WELFARE 

H  R.  12  Authorizes  3-year  program  of  $175 
million  In  matching  grants  to  expand  teach- 
ing and  research  facilities  of  medical,  dental, 
and  related-type  colleges,  and  $30.7  million 
In  student  loans  to  increase  health  person- 
nel.    Public  Law  88-129. 

HR.  6143.  Authorizes  3-year,  $11  billion 
program  of  loans  and  grants  to  aid  colleges 
and  universities  In  financing  construction  of 
academic  and  related  facilities.  Public  Law 
88  204 

H  R  4955.  Expands  vocational  education 
progr:vms;  authorizes  annual  Increases 
through  fiscal  year  1967  in  scale  of  grants 
to  States,  on  matching  basis  beginning  In 
fiscal  year  1965;  extends  National  Defense 
Education  and  Aid  to  Impacted  Areas  Acts 
to  June  30,  1965.     Public  Law  88  210. 

H.R  6518.  Strengthens  alr-poUutlon  con- 
trol program  by:  encouraging  State  and 
local  prevention  and  enforcement  activity, 
Increasing  fund  authorizations  for  grants  in 
aid  through  fiscal  year  1967.  Public  Law  88- 
206. 

H  R.  7544.  Authorize  5  year.  $350  million 
to  increase  aid  to  States  for  maternal  and 
child  health  services  and  for  crippled  chil- 
dren's programs:  provides  grants  for  mater- 
nity care  and  research  projects  to  prevent 
mental   retardation       Public    Law   88   156 

S.  1576.  Authorizes  3  year,  $238  milium 
program  to  aid  SUiles  In  providing  mental 
retardation  research  facilities,  construction 
of  community  mental  health  centers  and 
grants  for  training  teachers  of  deaf.  Public 
Law  88   164 

H  J  Res.  724.  Authorizes  Increase  of  $50 
million,  from  $225  to  $275  million,  for  direct 
loans  to  nonprofit  corporations  and  coofxra- 
tives  for  construction  of  housing  for  elderly. 
Public  Law  88-158. 

H  J.  Res.  467.  Extends  for  2  years,  to  June 
30.  1965.  authority  of  FHA  to  insure  mort- 
gages for  sale  and  rental  housing  for  low  and 
mfxlerate  Income  groups.     Public  Law  88-54 

H  R  2085.  Grants  deserted  wives  tax  relief 
for  child-care  exp>enses.     Public  Law  88—4. 

S  1409  Requires  equal  pay  for  f>ersons 
performing  same  work,  regardless  of  sex,  by 


*  E^mbodled  as  amendment  In  minor  bill. 
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amending  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.    PubUc 
Law  8»-88. 

HJl.  8100.  Increase*  contributions  and 
benefits  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
and  Unemployment  Compensation  Acts; 
strengthens  fund's  financial  position.  Public 
Law  88-133. 

vrrcHAira  and  sekvicemen 

H.R.  6666.  Provides  $1.2  billion  Increases, 
effective  October  1.  1963.  In  basic  pay  and 
subsistence  for  all  members  of  the  Armed 
FHjrces  and  Reserve  components,  except  per- 
sonnel with  less  than  2  years'  service,  and  for 
the  Coast  Guard,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
and  the  Public  Health  Service;  and  readjusts 
retirement  pay.     Public  Law  88-132. 

HR.  6996.  Permanently  fixes  6  years  of 
8erv>ce.  Including  4  months  of  active  duty, 
for  enlistees  in  Reserve  program  to  fulfill 
their  military  obligations.     Public   Law   8*- 

110. 

HJEl.  ail.  Increases  payments  to  parents 
and  children  of  veterans  who  died  of  service- 
connected  disabilities.     Public  Law  88-21. 

B.R.  6360.  Increases  payments  to  widows  of 
veterans  whose  death  was  due  to  service- 
connected  disabilities.     Public  Law  88-134. 

H.R.  342.  Permits  Veterans'  Administration 
to  waive  recovery  on  default  on  hcwne  loans 
In  certain  hardship  cases.  Public  Law  88- 
161. 

HR.  199.  Provides  additional  compensation 
for  service-incurred  loss  of  hearing  in  both 
ears.     Public  Law  88-20. 

H.R.  214.  Increases  compensation  for  vet- 
erans suffering  complete  loss  of  speech. 
Public  Law  88-22. 

AGR  ICTTLTtTRE 

H.R.  4997.  Extends  through  1964  and  1965 
crop  years  the  feed  grains  program  In  effect 
on  1962  and  1963  crops,  providing  price  sup- 
port for  producers  who  make  voluntary  acre- 
age reduction.     PubUc  Law  88-26. 

HR.  40.  Authorizes  Federal  assistance  to 
States,  on  a  matching  basis,  to  help  finance 
additional  research  facilities  for  State  agrl- 
cultiiral  experiment  stations.  PubUc  Law 
88-74. 

S.  1703.  Extends  for  1  year,  to  December 
31.  1964,  the  program  for  use  of  Mexican  farm 
laborers.     Public  Law  88-203. 

H  R.  5860.  Permits  livestock  producers, 
packers,  and  related  Interests  to  Join  In 
voluntary  program  of  promotion,  research, 
and  education  for  their  Industry.  Public 
Law  88-61. 

S.  581.  Extends  for  2  years  permission  to 
lease  and  transfer  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ments.    Public  Law  88-68. 

HJl.  6087.  Permits  operators  of  cotton 
farms  to  transfer  flooded-out  acreage  to  an- 
other nearby  farm  operated  by  same  farmer. 
Public  Law  88-12. 

S.  582.  Exteruto  for  2  years  exemptMB  of 
peanuts  for  boiling  from  marketing  quotas. 
Public  Law  88-76. 

NATTTRAL    RESOt^RCES 

S.  20.  Authorizes  development  and  coordi- 
nation Of  Federal  and  State  outdoor  recrea- 
tion plans  through  studies,  research,  and 
education  programs  under  guidance  of  Sec- 
retJiry  of  the  Interior.     Public  Law  88-29. 

H.R.  8667.  Authorizes  2-year.  $816.8  million 
program  of  Improvements  In  11  river  basins 
and  navigable  streams,  flood  control,  water- 
power  projects  of  Army  Engineers,  and  1-year 
authorization  for  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
projects.    Public  Law  88-253. 

S  J.  Res.  33.  Extends  for  4  years  to  Septem- 
ber 1,  1967,  the  Interstate  oil  and  gas  con- 
servation compact.     Public  Law  88-115. 

HJl.  131.  Provides  for  renewal,  subject  to 
negotiation,  of  long-term  contracts  between 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  municipal, 
industrial,  and  domestic  users  of  water  serv- 
ice under  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1969. 
PubUc  Law  88-44. 

H.R.  4062.  Authorizes  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  market  electric  energy  generated  at 


Amlstad  Dam  on  Rio  QraiMto  KlTcr.    Public 

Law  88-237.  

8. 1628.  Abollabes  Beacb  KrocVon  Occtroi 
Board:  transfera  nmctlons  to  Board  ot  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors;  and  establlabefl 
a  Coastal  Engineering  Research  Center.  Pub- 
lic Law  88-172. 


Acceptance  Addres$  of  tbe  Honorable 
Hnbert  H.  Homphrey,  U.S.  Senator 
From  die  State  of  B/Iinnefota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10,  1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
address  made  by  Senator  Httbert  Hum- 
phrey in  accepting  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  Vice  President  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  was  a  mag- 
nificent statement  of  the  high  principles 
of  the  Democratic  Party  and  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  Democratic  nom- 
inee Hubert  Humphrey.  I  am  proud  to 
be  able  to  offer  this  magnificent  address 
for  the  Record  and  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  my  fellow  country- 
men: 
AccxPTANCE  Address  of  the  Honorable  Hu- 

BEKT  H.  HUMPHRET,  U.S.   SENATOR  FROM  TKE 
STATX  or  MiNNSSOTA 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  President,  my  fellow 
DemocraU,  my  fellow  Americans.  I  F«-oudly 
and  humbly  accept  your  nomination.  Will 
we  ever  be  able  to  forget  this  unbelievable, 
this  moving,  this  beautiful,  this  wonderful 
evening?  Wbat  a  challenge  to  every  person 
In  this  land  to  live  up  to  the  goals  and  the 
Ideals  oC  those  who  have  gone  before  us, 
and  have  charted  the  course  of  our  action. 
I  was  deeply  moved  last  night.  I  re- 
ceived a  singular  tribute  from  a  friend  and 
a  great  President,  a  tribute  that  I  shall  never 
forget,  and  I  pray  to  Almighty  God  that  I 
shall  have  the  strength  and  the  wisdom  to 
measure  up  to  the  confidence  and  the  trxist 
that  has  been  placed  In  me.  And  please  let 
me  say  thank  you,  my  fellow  Democrats. 

I  believe  that  I  know  President  Johnson 
as  weU  as  any  man.  So  let  me  tell  you  about 
him.  I  have  known  for  16  years  his  courage, 
his  wisdom,  his  tact,  and  his  persuasion,  his 
Judgment,  and  his  leadership. 

But  I  shall  never  forget  those  hours  and 
those  days  of  tragedy  and  crisis  last  Novem- 
ber that  we  once  again  relived  tonight. 
when  a  dear  and  wonderful  friend  and  a 
great  President  was  taken  from  us.  And 
another  stepped  forward  without  a  falter, 
■without  a  moment  of  hesitation  or  a  moment 

of  doubt. 

I  was  among  those  that  he  called  to  his 
Side.  He  asked  us.  we.  the  people,  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike — Americans  all — 
for  our  help.  And  I  say  thank  God  that 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  the  patriot 
that  he  was.  that  he  had  the  foresight  that 
day  In  Los  Angeles  to  provide  for  his  coxintry. 

Thank  God  for  this  country  and  for  the 
peace  of  the  world— that  President  Kennedy 
nad  the  wisdom  to  choose  a  Lyndon  Johnson 
as  his  Vice  President. 

1  am  sure  you  remember  these  words :  "Let 
us  continue."  Those  simple  and  direct 
words  of  President  Johnson  reached  the 
hearts  of  our  jaeople.  Those  words  rallied 
them,  lifted  them,  and  unified  them. 

In  this  world,  disaster  is  ever  but  a  step 
away.     There  U  no   margin  for  error.     The 


leader  of  the  free  world,  the  leader  of  the 
American  deoKXTacy,  holds  in  his  hands  the 
destinies  not  only  of  his  people,  but  holds  in 
bis  hands  ttie  destinies  of  all  mankind. 

Yes,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
must  be  a  man  of  calm  and  deep  assurance 
who  knows  his  country  and  knows  his  peo- 
ple. Above  all,  he  must  be  a  man  of  clear 
mind  and  sound  Judgment,  a  man  who  can 
lead,  a  man  who  can  decide,  a  man  of  pur- 
pose and  conviction.  And,  Lyndon  Johnson 
is  that  man. 

He  Is  a  man  with  the  instincts  of  a  teacher, 
who  would  rather  persuade  than  comp>el,  who 
would  rather  unite  than  divide. 

President  Johnson  Is  respectful  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Presidency,  and  he  under- 
stands the  compelling  need  for  restraint  in 
the  use  of  the  greatest  power  ever  assembled 
by  man. 

In  President  Johnson's  hands,  otir  people 
know  that  our  power  Is  for  Justice,  and  In  his 
hands  our  people  know  that  our  power  Is  for 
peace.  In  his  hands,  our  people  know  that 
our  jxjwer  Is  for  freedom.. 

President  Johnson  has  helped  to  make  the 
Democratic  Party  the  only  truly  national 
party.  And  this  very  convention  demon- 
strates our  strong  and  our  abiding  unity  and 
brotherhood. 

And  what  a  contrast — what  a  contrast  with 
the  shambles  at  the  Cow  Palace  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. What  a  contrast  with  that  incredible 
spectacle  of  bitterness,  of  hostility,  of  per- 
sonal attack. 

The  American  people  have  seen  the  con- 
trast. The  American  people  do  have  a  clear 
choice,  and  I  predict  their  choice  will  be 
Lyndon  Johnson  In  November. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once  spoke  of  "The 
two  parties  which  divide  the  state" — the 
party  of  hope  and  the  party  of  memory,  my 
fellow  DemocraU.  They  renew  their  rivalry. 
he  said,  from  generation  to  generation. 

This  contest,  between  the  party  of  hope 
and  the  party  of  memory  Ues  at  the  very  heart 
of  this  campaign. 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  shrill  voices 
have  tried  to  lay  claim  to  the  great  spirit  of 
the  American  past.  But  they  long  for  a  past 
that  never  was.  In  their  recklessness  and  In 
their  radicalism,  they  distort  the  American 
conservative  tradition. 

Yes,  those  who  have  kidnapped  the  Re- 
publican Party  have  made  it  this  year  not 
a  party  of  memory  and  sentiment,  but  one 
of  stridency,  of  unrestrained  passion,  of  ex- 
treme and  radical  language. 

And  by  contrast,  which  is  clear  to  all,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  President  Lyndon  John- 
son, the  Democratic  Party  stands  today  as 
the  champion  of  great  causes,  as  the  party 
of  purpose  and  conviction,  as  the  party  of 
national  unity,  and  as  the  party  of  hope  for 
all  mankind. 

Now  let  me  document  my  case.  Above  all, 
the  contrast  is  between  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership and  that  of  the  Goldwater  party  Is 
sharp  and  decisive  on  the  question  of  peace 
and  security.  For  25  years,  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cana, both  parties  have  held  the  convlctioa 
that  politics  should  stop  at  the  water's  edge, 
that  we  must  be  united  In  the  face  of  our 
enemies,  and  we  must  be  united  In  support 
of  oiu-  allies  and  our  friends. 

And  I  say  here  tonight,  to  every  American, 
to  every  friend  of  freedom,  woe  to  that  party 
of  that  spokesman  that  turns  Its  back  upon 
bipartisan  foreign  policy.  Woe  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  divide  this  Nation,  and  beware 
of  those  who  cast  false  doubts  upon  our 
great  strength. 

What  great  problems  there  are  to  solve: 
Problems  to  control  the  awesome  power  of 
the  nuclear  age,  to  strengthen  the  grand 
alliance  with  Europe. 

To  continue  the  task  of  building  a  strong 
and  proeperotis  and  united  hemisphere  un- 
der the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
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To  aaslst  our  friends  In  Asia  and  Africa 
In  preserving  their  freedom  and  promoting 
their  progress. 

And  to  defend  and  extend  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

Now.  my  fellow  Americans,  these  urgent 
problems  demand  reasoned  solutions,  not 
empty  slogans.  Childlike  answers  cannot 
solve  man-sized  problems. 

These  problems  demand  leadership  that  Is 
prudent,  restrained,  responsible.  They  re- 
quire a  President  who  knows  that  Rome  was 
not  built  In  a  day,  but  who  also  knows  that 
the  great  edifice  of  Western  civilization  can 
be  brought  down  In  ruins  In  1  hour. 

The  American  Presidency  is  not  a  place  for 
a  man  who  Is  Impetuous  at  one  moment,  and 
Indecisive  the  next;  nor  is  it  a  place  for  one 
who  Is  violently  for  something  one  day  and 
violently  opposed  to  it  on  the  next,  nor  is  it 
an  office  where  statements  on  matters  of 
major  policy  are  so  confusing  and  «o  con- 
tradictory that  neither  friend  nor  foe  knows 
where  he  stands. 

And  my  fellow  Americans,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  both  friend  and  foe 
know  that  the  American  President  means 
what  he  says  and  says  what  he  means. 

The  temporary  spokesmen  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party — yes.  the  temporary  Republican 
spokesman  Is  not  only  out  of  tune  with  the 
great  majority  of  his  countrymen;  he  Is  even 
out  of  step  with  his  own  party. 

In  the  last  3Vi  years,  most  Democrats  and 
Republicans  have  agreed  on  the  great  deci- 
sions our  Nation  has  made.  But  not  the 
Republican  spokesman,  not  Senator  Oold- 
WATER.  He  has  been  facing  backward, 
against  the  mainstream  of  American  history. 
Most  Democrats  and  most  Republicans  In  the 
U.S.  Senate,  for  example,  voted  for  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty.  But  not  the  tempo- 
rary Republican  spokesman. 

Most  Democrats  and  Republicans  In  the 
Senate  voted  for  an  eleven  and  a  half  billion 
dollar  tax  cut  for  the  American  citizens  and 
American  business.     But  not  Senator  Oold- 

WATEK. 

Most  Democrats  and  Republicans  in  the 
Senate,  in  fact  four-fifths  of  the  members  of 
his  own  party,  voted  for  the  Olvll  Rights  Act. 
But  not  Senator  Oolowatss. 

Most  Democrats  and  Republicans  In  the 
Senate  voted  for  the  estaWlshment  of  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
that  seeks  to  slow  down  the  nuclear  arms 
race  among  the  nations.  But  not  the  tem- 
porary Republican  spokesman. 

Most  Democrats  and  meet  Republicans  in 
the  Senate  voted  last  year  for  an  expanded 
medical  education  program.  But  not  Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER. 

Most  Democrats  and  most  Republicans  in 
the  Senate  voted  for  education  legislation. 
But  not  Senator  Qoldwatkr. 

And  my  fellow  Americans,  most  Demo- 
crats and  most  Republicans  in  the  Senate 
voted  to  help  the  United  Nations  in  its  peace- 
keeping functions  when  it  was  in  financial 
difficulty.     But  not  Senator   Ooldwater. 

Yes.  my  fellow  Americans.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  temporary  Republican  spokesman  Is  not 
In  the  mainstream  of  his  party.  In  fact,  he 
has  not  even  touched  the  shore. 

I  believe  in  the  two-p>£irty  system,  but 
there  must  be  two  responsible  parties,  and 
there  must  be  men  who  are  equipped  to  lead 
a  great  nation  as  the  standard  bearers  of 
the  two  parties.  It  Is  Imperative  that  the 
leadership  of  the  great  parties  move  within 
the  mainstream  of  American  thought  and 
philosophy. 

I  pledge  to  this  convention.  I  pledge  to 
our  great  President,  to  all  the  American 
people,  my  complete  devotion  to  this  task: 
To  prove  once  again  that  the  Democratic 
Party  deserves  America's  affections,  and  that 
we  are  Indeed  the  party  of  hope  for  the 
American  people. 

So  tonight  let  us  here  and  now  pledge  that 
the    campaigrn    that    we    will    wage    will    be 


worthy  of  our  great  President  Johnson,  and. 
my  fellow  Americans,  let  us  hereby  resolvfr 
and  pledge  tonight  that  that  campcdgn  will 
be  worthy  of  tbe  memory  ot  the  late  and  be- 
loved President,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

While  others  may  appeal  to  pfuslons  and 
prejudices,  and  appeal  to  fear  and  bitterness, 
we  of  the  Democratic  Party  call  upon  all 
Americans  to  Join  us  In  making  our  country 
a  land  of  opportunity  for  our  young;  a  home 
of  security  and  dignity  for  o\ir  elderly;  and 
a  place  of  compassion  and  care  for  our  af- 
flicted 

I  say  to  those  responsible-  and  forward- 
looking  Republicans  who  put  our  country 
above  their  party — and  there  are  thousands 
of  them — we  welcome  you  to  the  banner  of 
Lyndon  Bal nes  Johnson.  We  welcome  your 
support. 

Yes.  we  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship.  We 
ask  you  to  Join  us  tonight,  for  this  President, 
my  fellow  Americans.  Is  the  President  of  all 
of  the  American  people.  He  is  the  President 
in  the  great  American  tradition — for  labor 
and  for  business;  no  class  conflict — for  the 
farm  family  that  will  receive  the  unending 
attention  and  care  of  this  President  and  for 
the  city  worker;  for  North  and  for  the  South; 
for  East  and  for  the  West.  This  Is  our 
President. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  represents — In 
fact  he  is  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of 
national  unity,  the  embodiment  of  national 
purpose,  the  man  in  whose  hands  we  place 
otir  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor. 

I  am  proud  to  be  the  friend  of  this  great 
President.  I  am  very  proud  that  he  has 
asked  this  convention  to  select  me  as  his 
running  mate. 

And  I  ask  you,  my  fellow  Americans — I  ask 
you — to  walk  with  us,  to  work  with  us,  to 
march  forward  with  us — to  help  President 
Johnson  build  the  great  society  for  America 
of  the  future. 

Yes.  let  us  continue.  Let  us,  fellow  Demo- 
crats and  fellow  Americans,  go  forward.  Let 
us  take  those  giant  steps  forward  to  which 
the  President  has  called  us,  to  end  the  shame 
of  poverty,  to  end  the  Injustice  of  prejudice 
and  the  denial  of  opportunity;  to  build  the 
great  society  and  to  secure  the  freedom  of 
man  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  We  can  do 
no  less,  and  to  this,  tonight,  let  us  resolve  to 
pledge  our  every  effort.    Thank  you. 


Penntylvania  GOP  Yootli  Training 
Ccntcr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  September  10.  196i 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  most  in- 
teresting project  recently  conducted  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Republican  Party 
of  Pennsylvania.  I  refer  to  the  first  an- 
nual GOP  youth  leadership  training 
center,  sponsored  by  the  Republican 
State  Committee  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
held  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity during  the  week  of  August  23-29. 

One  hundred  and  ten  youngsters  from 
thirty-six  counties  attended  the  week- 
long  program.  Classes  in  the  history  of 
American  political  parties,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  two-party  system,  party  or- 
ganization and  structure,  and  the  legis- 
lative process  were  included,  as  well  as 
workshops  In  parliamentary  procedure 


and  teenage  Republican — TAR — organi- 
zation. Prominent  Republican  speakers 
addressed  the  group  during  the  week, 
and  the  teenagers  organized  and  con- 
ducted a  model  Congress  and  a  campaign 
and  convention  for  State  TAR  officers. 

Elected  as  first  Teenage  Republican 
State  chairman  was  Roger  Richards,  of 
Franklin,  in  Venango  County.  He  is  a 
sophomore  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Vice  chairman  is  Ann  Benfleld 
from  Boyertown,  in  Berks  County.  Ann 
is  entering  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity. 

I  think  the  organizers  of  this  program 
deserve  heartiest  commendation  for  their 
work  in  promoting  good  citizenship  and 
interest  on  the  part  of  our  youngsters  in 
public  affairs  and  public  service.  Nat- 
urally, I  hope  the  Republican  Party  will 
benefit  by  projects  such  as  these;  but  I 
think  that  American  politics,  regardless 
of  party,  also  can  benefit. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  Republican  State  Committee  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  particularly  its  chair- 
man, Craig  Truax.  for  their  foresight  and 
initiative  in  establishing  what  will  be 
an  annual  event  in  political  education  for 
young  people  Interested  in  public  life. 

Mr.  President,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  In  the  Record  the  schedule 
of  events  of  the  first  annual  GOP  youth 
leadership  training  center  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  schedule 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Pennsylvania  OOP  Youth  Training  Center 

SCHEDTTLE 
SUNDAY,  AUCXTST  23 

At  4  to  8:  Registration.  Orange  Hall. 

At  6:  Dinner,  HUB  Terrace  Room. 

At  7:30:  Opening  assemWy.  ill  Boucke; 
Buz  Lukens.  chairman.  Young  Republican 
National  Federation. 

At  8:45:  Mixer,  HUB  main  lounge. 

At  10:15:  Dorm  meeting  with  counselors. 

At  11 :  Lights  out. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  24 

At  7:45:  Breakfast,  HUB  Lions  Den. 

At  8:45  to  9:46:  Class.  Ill  Boucke.  "The 
Two-Party  System."  Craig  Truax,  chairman. 
Republican  State  Conunlttee. 

At  9:50  to  11:  Discussion  period.  301.  303, 
304.  306.  307  Boucke. 

At  11 :16:  Lunch.  HUB  Terrace  Room. 

At  1  to  2:  Class,  111  Boucke,  "Party  Struc- 
turgpod  Organization,"  Oralg  Truax. 

At  2  to  3:  Discussion  period,  Boucke  class- 
rooms. 

At  3:  Explanation  of  party  system,  cam- 
paigning, and  convention  at  training  center, 
111  Boucke;   party  organization  meetings. 

At   4:45:    Dinner,   HUB  Terrace  Room. 

At  7:30:  Assembly,  111  Boucke,  Mrs.  June 
Honaman,  vice  chairman.  Republican  State 
Committee.  Women's  Organization:  Mr.  B 
Clair  Jones,  chairman.  Lycoming  County, 
county  organization. 

At  9:  Entertainment,  Grange  Hall  recrea- 
tion room. 

At  10-30:  Be  in  dorm. 
At  11 :  LlghUout. 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  28  ' 

At    7:45:    Breakfast.   HUB   Lions    Den. 

At  8:45  to  9:45:  Class,  111  Boucke,  "History 
of  American  Political  Parties,"  Dr.  Wallace 
Brewster,  Penn  State  faculty. 

At  9:60  to  10:30:  Discussion  period.  Boucke 
classrooms. 

At  10 :  30 :  Free  time  f ot  party  activities. 

At  11:15:  Lunch,  HUB  Terrace  Room. 
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At  1  to  3 :  ClasB.  "The  LegUlatlve  Process," 
Prank  O'Oorman.  workshlp  In  parliamentary 
procedure.  Ill  Boucke. 

At  3:  Party  meetings  and  preparation  for 
model  CongreBB. 

At  4:30:  Picnic.  Hort  Woods. 

At  8:16:  Dance,  Grange  Hall  Recreation 
Room. 

At  10:30:  Be  In  dorm. 

At  11:  Ugh ta  out. 

WKDNXSDAY,  AUGUST  26 

At  7  •  46 :  Breakfast,  HUB  Lions  Den . 

At  8:46  to  9:48:  Class,  111  Boucke,  "Ap- 
praisal of  National  AdmlnUtratlon,"  Robert 
Kunzlg,  administrative  assistant  to  Senator 
Hugh  Scott. 

At  9:45:  Organization  of  model  Congress, 
111  Boucke.  committee  meetmgs;  considera- 
tion of  bUls. 

At  11 :  16 :  Lxmch,  HUB  Terrace  Room. 

At  12:  R\ilee  committee  meeting. 

At  1 :  30:  Model  Congress. 

At  4-45:  Dinner,  HUB  Terrace  Room. 

At  7:30:  Assembly,  101  Chambers,  State 
Senator  Jack  McGregor,  campaigning;  sec- 
retary of  the  Commonwealth,  George  Bloom, 
convention  campaigning. 

At  9:  Entertainment,  Orange  Hall  Recrea- 
tion Room. 

At  10:30:  Be  In  dorm. 

At  11:  Lights  out. 

THUKSDAT,  AUGUST  3  7 

At  7  46:   Breakfast,  HUB  Uons  Den. 

At  8 -45:  Class,  "Appraisal  of  the  SUte 
Administration,"  Lt.  Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer. 

At  10:  Party  meetings;  election  of  candi- 
dates, preparaUon  of  platform;  campaign  and 
convention  planning^ 

At  11:18:  Lunch,  HUB  Terrace  Room. 

At  12:30  to  3:  TAR  workshop.  Ill  Boucke, 
directed  by  John  Smlther,  State  chairman. 
Teenage  Republican  activities. 

At  8 :   Party  activities. 

At  4:48:   Dinner,  HUB  Terrace  Room. 

At  7:  Assembly,  111  Boucke,  State  Senator 
Richard  Frame  and  Assemblyman  Alvln  C. 
Bush.  "The  State  Legislature  Organization 
and  Procedure." 

At  8:30:  Reception,  meet  the  candidates 
(for  TAR  offices) ,  HUB  main  lounge. 

At  10:30:   Be  In  dorm. 

At  11:  Lights  out. 

raiDAY,  AUGUST  28 

At  7:45:  Breakfast,  HUB  Lions  Den. 

At  8:45:  Preparation  for  convention,  dec- 
orations, signs,  campaigning. 

At  11:16:   Lunch,  HUB  Terrace  Room. 

At  12:30:  Decorate  convention  hall.  Con- 
ference Center  Auditorium. 

At  2:  Convention,  Keynote  Speech;  pres- 
entation and  adoption  of  platform;  nomina- 
tions for  TAR  chahman  and  vice  chairman; 
demonstrations;   seconding  speeches. 

At  8:30  to  6:  Box  suppers,  conference  cen- 
ter. 

At  7:  Elections,  Convention  Hall.  Victory 
dance.  Convention  Hall. 

At  12:   Be  In  dorm. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  28 

At  9:  Formal  breakfast,  HUB  dining  rooms 
A  and  B;  presentation  of  certificates;  speaker 
( to  be  announced ) . 


has  caused  grave  concern  In  various 
areas  throughout  the  country.  Many 
farmers  feel  that  the  use  of  aircraft  and 
cloud  seeding  by  orchardlsts  has  re- 
sulted In  prolonged  drought  conditions. 
This  view  is  hotly  disputed  by  those  who 
subscribe  to  his  private  weather  modlfl- 
«rt  f  iqt\  service 

Because  this  subject  Is  of  general  con- 
cern, not  only  to  our  country  but  to  the 
entire  world,  I  Include  here  an  article 
from  the  London  Observer  by  John  Davy 
which  was  reprinted  In  the  Washington 
Post  on  September  5  under  the  title 
"Spectacular  Cloud  Explosions  Caused 
by  Silver  Iodide  Seeding"  and  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  This  Is 
pertinent  to  the  bill  I  introduced  Septem- 
ber 1,  House  Resolution  873, 

The  article  follows: 

SPECTACULAR    Cl-OUD    EXPLOSIONS    CAUSED    BY 

SiLVSB  loDmE  Seeding 


Problcmt  of  Weatker  Modification 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  1,  1964 
Mr.     MATHIAS.     Mr.     Speaker,     the 
issue  of  weather  modification  procedures 


(By  John  Davy) 
London. — Sir  Graham  Sutton,  the  head  of 
Britain's  Meteorological  Office,  told  the  Brit- 
Uh  Association  meeting  In  Southhampton 
that  weather  modification  "must  be  ap- 
proached with  the  greatest  caution." 

As  he  was  speaking  Nimbus  I,  the  advanced 
American  weather  satellite,  was  making  its 
first  circuits  of  the  earth.  It  can  photograph 
global  cloud  cover  every  24  hours — and  it 
is  out  of  the  deeper  \inderstandlng  of  the 
earth's  weather  that  new  ideas  about  weather 
control  may  emerge. 

At  any  given  time,  there  are  1,000  to  2,000 
thunderstorms  going  on,  Sutton  said.  They 
release  energy  eqvdvalent  to  hundreds  of 
h3rdrogfen  bombs,  he  said. 

This  gives  some  idea  of  the  mighty  forces 
weather  controllers  would  have  to  grapple 
with.  It  also  lUustrates  how  difficult  It 
wlU  be  to  grapple  with  them.  Weather  mod- 
ification, he  suggested,  wUl  have  to  be  a 
matter  of  cunning  rather  than  brute  force. 
Extreme  caution  Is  needed  because  In- 
creasing rainfall  In  one  spot  could  produce 
drought  elsewhere.  Clumsy  manipulations 
might  trigger  appalling  storms.  Weather 
control  could  have  ominous  political  and 
even  military  Implications. 

(Western  Maryland  farmers  held  a  mass 
meeting  August  24  in  Boonsboro  to  protest 
cloud  seeding  elsewhere  which  they  claim 
has  resulted  In  dry  spells  In  their  area. 
RepresentaUve  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.. 
RepubUcan,  of  Maryland,  has  Introduced  a 
resolution  calling  for  an  Investigation.) 

Luckily,  perhaps,  there  Is  no  Immediate 
prospect  of  the  new  political-military  pow- 
ers falling  Into  our  hands.  Nevertheless,  the 
soberest  sclenUsts  agree  that  It  Is  not  nearly 
so  distant  a  prospect  as  might  have  ap- 
peared a  few  years  ago. 

There  are  two  reasons:  first,  vast  progress 
in  oxir  understanding  of  the  global  circula- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  through  weather 
satellites  and  space  observations  and  second, 
growing  understanding  of  the  processes 
which  go  on  Inside  clouds. 

This  Is  Illustrated  by  a  series  of  large-scale 
experiments  by  two  American  scientists. 
Joanne  8.  Malkus,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Robert  S.  Simpson,  of  the  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau,  In  which  they  have  made 
tropical  cumulus  clouds  explode  In  a  spec- 
tacular way. 

They  called  In  the  US.  Navy,  which  sup- 
plied five  aircraft  based  on  Puerto  Rico,  and 
equipped  with  cameras,  elaborate  radar,  and 
other  equipment. 

The  scientists  sat  In  one  aircraft,  spotting 
likely  clouds.  Then  two  aircraft  flew 
through  the  cloud,  making  measurements, 
followed  by  a  third  aircraft  which  dropped 
bombs  releasing  quanUtles  of  sUver  Iodide 
vat>or  inside  the  cloud. 

The  measuring  aircraft  then  doubled  back 


to  r^>eat  their  obewvatlons  Inside  the  cloud 
while  another  plane  photographed  the  re- 
sults from  above. 

Eleven  cslouds  were  studied;  6  as  "con- 
trolB,"  while  6  were  "seeded"  with  silver 
kxUde.  Two  of  the  latter  were  seeded  too 
soon  or  too  late.  But  In  faar  cases,  the  clouds 
"exploded."  They  grew  tall  towers  1.6  to  3 
miles  higher  than  their  unseeded  nelghlxws. 
After  about  15  minutes,  the  tower  growth 
stopped,  and  the  base  of  the  cloud  started  to 
expand  horlJiontally  to  twice  the  original 
diameter.  putUng  up  new  towers  at  the  same 
time. 

This  whole  process,  the  scientists  say,  must 
■have  Involved  energy  releases  Inside  the 
clouds  equivalent  to  one  or  two  Hiroshima- 
sized  atomic  bombs — all  as  a  result  of  drop- 
ping about  60  pounds  of  silver  Iodide  Into 
them. 

This  reveals  the  mighty  forces  at  work  in 
the  weather.  But  the  scientists'  satisfaction 
with  this  experiment  comes  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  carefully  measured  before  and 
after,  and  could  be  accurately  matched  with 
theoretical  "models"  of  clouds.  The  match 
was  good  enough  to  give  confidence  In  the 
theories   and   suggest   new  experiments 


Pollution:  Everybody'*  Fight 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or  oBxcoM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1964 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  September  issue  of  American  Forests 
contains  a  fine  piece  by  John  Clark  Hunt, 
of  Portland,  Oreg.  The  article,  entitled 
"Pollution— Everybody's  Fight,"  de- 
scribes the  pollution  problem  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  and  remedial  action  in 
this  field  that  has  been  taken  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Water,  it 
is  being  realized,  is  a  precious  resource. 
Those  of  us  in  the  West  are  particularly 
aware  of  this.  Under  imanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  this  article  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  : 

Pollution  :    Evertbodt's    P^oht 
(By  John  Clark  Hunt) 

One  would  think  that  the  Pacific  North- 
west, a  region  blessed  with  shining  streams, 
rivers,  and  lakes,  would  have  clean,  pure 
water  for  every  pvirpose.  True,  the  high 
country  snowbanks  are  still  cletm  and  pure. 
Rain  falls  on  millions  of  acres  of  national 
forests  and  trickles  down  to  feed  these 
streams  and  rivers.  This  water  Is  clear  and 
clean.  But  what  happens  to  It  after  it  leaves 
the  high  beauty  of  the  Rockies  and  the  Cas- 
cades and  the  shining  green  of  the  forest? 

As  an  example  let's  trace  the  Snake  River 
to  see  what  man  has  done  to  It.  The  Snake, 
rich  In  history  and  the  lOTe  of  Indians, 
mountain  men.  and  the  wild  frontier,  is  bom 
in  one  of  the  spectacularly  laeauUful  spots 
of  the  Nation.  It  begins  at  Shoshone  and 
Lewis  Lakea  In  Yellowstone  National  Park  be- 
tween YeUowstone  Lake  and  Jackson  Hole. 
At  first  It  IB  a  wild,  sparkling  mountain 
stream.  Then  It  enters  Jackson  Lake, 
emerges  larger  and  stronger,  and  roars  down 
a  vlclotis  canyon  where  Wilson  Price  Hunt 
and  his  American  Fur  Co.  companions, 
known  as  the  Astorians,  almost  died  of  star- 
vation and  exertion  In  1811  when  they  tried 
to  follow  the  canyon  west  to  establish  the 
ta-adlng  post  at  Astoria,  Oreg. 

In  Its  mad  race  the  Snake  soon  reaches 
lower  elevations  and  the  valleys  of  Idaho. 
Here  pc^utlon  begins. 
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A  Public  Health  Senrle«  report  shows  that 
approximately  660,000  people  llTe  In  the 
Upper  Snake  River  Basin.  In  1960.  60  towna 
and  cities  and  164  Induetrlee  were  dlecharg- 
Ing  waete  Into  the  Snake  and  Ita  trlbutarlee. 
Mo  doubt  there  are  more  by  now.  Only  18 
percent  of  theae  had  adeqxiate  sewage  treat- 
ment faculties,  and  pollution  was  Increasing 
every  day.  In  (act,  the  pollution  load  pour- 
ing Into  the  Snake  was  equal  to  the  waste 
from  a  population  of  2.400.000.  Most  of 
this  was  caxised  by  24  food  processing  plants. 

Farther  down  the  river  In  the  Lewlston- 
Idaho  area  the  situation  Is  as  bad  or  worse. 
At  a  water  pollution  meeting  at  Lewlston 
early  this  year  It  was  reported  that  several 
towns  were  adding  to  the  pnllutlon  load  but 
these  were  at  little  consequence  compared 
to  the  waste  poured  Into  the  Snake  and 
Clearwater  Rivers  by  food  processing  plants 
and  particularly  by  Potlatch  Forests,  Inc. 
This  one  wood  products  plant,  according  to 
a  statement  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  Is 
discharging  Industrial  waste  and  sewage 
from  Its  work  force  equivalent  to  the  raw 
sewage  from  a  population  of  299.000  people. 

Murray  Stein,  Chief  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Water  Pollution  Control  Enforce- 
ment Branch  In  Washington,  DC  told  the 
conference  that  a  Federal  study  of  the  pol- 
lution showed  It  to  be  of  an  interstate  na- 
ture and  therefore  subject  to  abatement  un- 
der the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
He  said  that  the  Public  Health  Service  would 
work  with  Idaho  and  Washington  In  ex- 
tending the  study  with  a  rejxsrt  to  be  com- 
pleted and  available  by  January  1,  1965. 
After  that  date  a  reasonable  time — perhaps 
2  years — would  be  allowed  for  the  comple- 
tion of  water  pollution  abatement  In  the 
area. 

The  Snake  River  empties  Into  the  Colum- 
bia, the  river  of  the  West,  which  was  the 
home  of  more  than  a  score  of  Indian  tribes 
and  was  the  canoe  and  pirogue  highway  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  great  Inland  country  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  the  trail  of  Lewis 
and  Clark,  Wilson  Price  Hunt,  and  Captain 
Bonneville.  The  Columbia  Is  a  big  river. 
Its  current  was  fast  and  its  waters  were 
alive  with  salmon  and  steelhead.  the  bl^  sea- 
going trout — until  the  white  man  began 
building  dams  to  change  It  Into  a  series  of 
lakes  and  loaded  Its  tributaries  with  many 
kinds  of  pollution. 

The  Taklma  River  Basin  la  another  pollu- 
tion problem.  It  is  an  Important  tributary 
of  the  Columbia,  draining  about  6.000  square 
miles  east  of  the  Cascades  In  Washington. 
Some  300,000  people  live  in  the  Yakima  Basin. 
All  of  the  communities  have  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities  and  most  of  the  Industries 
not  connected  to  municipal  sewer  systems 
have  some  type  of  water  treatment  of  their 
own.  But  in  spite  of  the  facilities,  which 
have  all  been  built  In  recent  years,  pollution 
Is  serious  and  the  low  percentage  of  oxygen 
In  the  river  below  Yakima  often  becomes 
critical. 

THE  LOWER  COLtrMDI.^  IS  A  SETWES 

On  down  the  Columbia  there  Is  Camas, 
Wash.,  with  its  papermlll;  and  then  the  cities 
of  Vancouver  and  Longvlew  and  several  small 
towns  with  woodworking  plants.  The  Willa- 
mette River  enters  from  the  south  carrying 
a  load  of  pollution  from  Portland.  Oregon 
City,  Salem,  and  Eugene.  Ore^ 

The  Columbia  from  the  Camas- Vancouver 
area  and  the  confluence  of  the  Willamette 
downstream  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  Ls  a  sewer. 
Commercial  fishermen  often  hnd  th&t  the 
goop  of  pollution  loads  their  nets  until  they 
can  raise  them  only  with  extreme  difflculty. 
That  is  how  bad  pollution  has  become  in  the 
lower  Columbia.  It  Is  as  bad,  or  worse,  than 
It  has  ever  been.  This  enormous  mess  will 
be  cleaned  up  only  when  strcmg  measures 
have  been  taken  and  agreements  honored. 

In  1959  the  WUlamette  River  at  PorUand 
was  described  In  this  way — "One  swallow 
would  contain  enough  germs  to  make  a  per- 


son deathly  sick."  Thar*  were  80  outfalls 
pouring  untreated  sewage  and  commercial 
waste  Into  the  river.  The  Public  He«ath 
Service  and  the  Oregon  State  Sanitary  Au- 
thority got  tough.  Itkey  told  Portland  to  live 
up  to  her  responatbtUty  or  face  a  swit  In 
which  ahe  knew  she  ooold  not  possibly  defend 
herself.  What  has  been  the  result?  Many 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  building 
sewage  treatment  plants.  But  to  date  not 
enough  have  been  built  for  some  untreated 
sewage  and  some  mdtistrlal  i>olson  Is  still 
drained  into  the  river.  The  condition  of  the 
water  is  still  considerably  below  that  at  the 
Sanitary    Authority's   minimum   standard. 

WORST    POLLUTION    PSOBLSM 

What  appears  to  be  the  worst  pollution 
problem  In  the  Northwest  is  that  of  Puget 
Sound.  Many  streams  and  rivers  flow  into 
this  large  estuary  Tliey  carry  waste  from 
numerous  towns,  cities,  and  industries.  With 
tlie  best  of  cooperation  and  dedicated  effort 
the  condition  would  be  dlfllcult  to  control, 
but  with  aggravated  stalling  it  is  serious 

A  report  published  In  19«2  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  State  of  Washington 
Pollution  Control  Commission  states — "Seven 
pulp  and  paper  mills  In  Puget  Sound  and 
the  Strait  of  Juan  de  f\ica  area  are  con- 
testing the  Washington  Pollution  Control 
Commissions  order  requiring  the  mills  to 
oorUrol  the  pollution  created  by  them." 

The  report  told  of  the  efforts  made  by  State 
officials  since  1940  to  bring  about  an  abate- 
ment of  pollution  at  these  seven  mills.  But 
the  conunisslon  is  patient.  It  says  a  reason- 
able solution  can  be  found  and  points  to  the 
record.  Of  the  532  industrial  plants  subject 
to  permit  regulations  in  the  Puget  Sound- 
Juan  de  Fuca  area  493  are  In  compliance  with 
effluent  requirements  established  by  the 
State — an  average  of  93  percent. 

A  last  minute  check  with  the  Public  Health 
Service  indicates  that  p>roepect8  do  ap[>ear 
better  for  solving  the  pollution  problem  on 
both  the  Snake  River  and  on  Puget  Sound. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  State  of 
Idaho  will  take  action  to  enforce  pollution 
control  at  the  Industrial  plants  along  the 
Snake.  It  is  expected  that  waste  disposal 
facillUes  wUl  be  built  within  less  than  2 
years  to  prevent  solids  from  reaching  the 
river. 

The  Washington  Pollution  Control  Com- 
mission has  now  Issued  operating  permits  to 
the  seven  mills  which  have  been  problems  for 
more  than  20  years.  The  State  says  that  the 
mills  have  made  some  improvements  and  are 
developing  plans  for  constructing  waste  dis- 
posal facilities.  In  the  meantime  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Washington  Pollu- 
tion Control  Commission  are  continuing  a 
study  of  Puget  Sound  pollution.  The  study 
has  been  underway  for  over  2  years  and  has 
cost  the  Federal  agency  $780,000  with  an- 
other $300,000  to  be  spent  In  fiscal  year 
1965. 

ACTION    REQl'IRES    SCIENTTFIC    PROOr 

In  a  suit  involving  two  StJite  of  Washing- 
ton corporations,  Olympia  Oyster  Co.,  Inc.  v. 
RayonicT.  Inc.,  the  U.S.  district  court  Judge 
said  In  dismissing  the  case  last  February, 
that  he  was  convinced  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  evidence  presented  contained 
no  issue  of  fact  for  the  Jury  to  determine. 
The  Rayonler  case  Involved  dumping  sul- 
fite waste  Into  Oakland  Bay.  Rayonler, 
however,  like  many  companies,  had  a  State 
permit  to  discharge  a  certain  amount  of 
waste  per  week  Into  the  water;  the  court 
said  that  the  plalntliT  failed  to  meet  scten- 
tlflc  standards  of  proof  to  show  that  Ray- 
onler had  exceeded  Its  waste  quota. 

A  word  of  caution  should  be  added  here 
Often  emotion-charged  accusations  or  a 
tendency  to  go  Into  court  with  a  lack  of 
proof  or  with  unsubstantiated  charges  liurts 
the  conservationists  cause.  Too  often  news- 
paper headlines  indict,  try,  and  convict  the 
accused  company  In  one  terse  headline,   too 


often  an  amotlonally  aroused  public  as- 
sumes that  if  the  company  has  been  haled 
Into  court  it  must  be  gxillty  at  a  violation. 
No  one  contends,  of  course,  that  allowing  a 
certain  amount  of  pollution  ol  our  rivers  and 
streams  Is  good;  but  in  the  eyes  ot  the  court, 
laws  which  allow  such  "paxtlal  pollution" 
are  valid,  and  if  the  violation  is  unproven, 
the  court  must  uphold  the  law  In  favor  of 
the  defendant. 

SETVEN    MILL£    CAUSE    SB. 3    PERCENT    OP    THE 
POLLUTION 

The  latest  action  to  abate  serious  and 
longstanding  pollution  problems  In  the 
Northwest  was  taken  in  May  1064,  thU  time 
by   the  Oregon   State   Sanitary  Authority. 

After  careful  study  the  authority  released 
a  74-page  report  showing  that  7  pulp 
and  paper  mills  are  causing  68.3  percent  of 
the  pollution  In  the  Willamette  River,  the 
principal  stream  In  western  Oregon  and  the 
drainage  of  the  Willamette  Basin  in  which 
the  bulk  of  Oregon's  population  lives. 

The  report  predicts  that  If  the  mills  con- 
tinue to  allow  their  loads  of  waste  to  reach 
the  river  after  the  cities  and  communities 
have  completed  their  sewage  disposal  plants 
the  mills  will  account  for  82.6  percent  of  the 
pollution  by  December  1966.  TTiese  were  the 
mills  listed  as  offenders: 

Crown  Zellerl>ach  Corp.  (a  sulfite  plant), 
West  Linn;  Publishers  Paper  Co.  (sulfite), 
Oregon  City;  Spauldlng  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
(sulfite).  Newberg:  Columbia  River  Paper 
Co.  (Oregon  Pulp  A  Paper),  (sulfite). 
Salem;  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.  (sulfite), 
Lebanon;  Western  Kraft  Corp.  (a  kraft 
plant),  Albany:  Weyerhaeuser  Co.  (kraft), 
Springfield.  The  sulfite  plants  are  listed 
separately  because  their  pollution  In  the 
Willamette  Is  reported  to  be  much  more  seri- 
ous than  that  of  the  kraft  plants. 

During  Augxist  and  September  of  1963  a 
minimum  daily  dissolved  oxygen  content  of 
only  a  parts  per  million  was  recorded  in 
Portland's  harbor.  The  minimum  permitted 
by  Oregon's  strong  pollution  law  Is  6  parts 
per  million.  Slime  growths  were  found  to 
be  excessive.  So  were  fiber  and  other  settle- 
able  solids  contained  In  pulp  and  paper  mill 
effluents  which  has  created  bottom  sludge 
deposits.  It  is  obvious  that  salmon  and  steel- 
head  runs  cannot  bf  maintained  nor  water 
recreation  continued  in  such  filthy  water 
Concern  is  felt  for  the  70  million  Chinook 
salmon  planted  in  the  Willamette  dtirlng  the 
spring  ol,  1964  by  the  State  flsh  commission 
and  the  U.S.  Ptsh  and  Wildlife  Service.  It 
Is  doubted  that  these  fish  can  return  and 
spawn  successfully  during  1966,  1967,  and 
1968  unless  the  water  quality  has  been  im- 
proved. 

The  Oregon  State  Sanitary  Authority  is 
holding  a  series  of  meetings  with  the  pulp 
and  paper  companies  to  learn  the  steps  each 
mill  can  take  to  reduce  pollution  to  meet  the 
required  water  purity  standard.  A  date  for 
compliance  will  be  set  after  the  meetings  are 
concluded. 

WATER  NEEDS  FOR  THE  rUTURX 

The  question  is — what  are  we  really  doing 
to  stop  it? 

Our  population  is  growing  rapidly.  In  1900 
there  were  76  million  Americans.  In  1950 
there  were  150  million.  In  1960  there 
were  180  million  By  1980  It  is  ex- 
pected that  our  population  will  reach  260 
million.  Obvloxisly  the  more  people  there  are 
the  more  water  we  have  to  have  and  the  more 
sewage  there  will  be.  In  the  past  100  yesirs 
water  consumption  In  the  United  States  has 
rl.sen  from  a  few  gallons  a  day  per  person  to' 
about  700  gallons  daily  per  person.  Today 
the  Nation  is  using  approximately  323  bil- 
lion gallons  of  water  dally.  Of  this  amount, 
industry  uses  100  billion  gallons;  Irrigation, 
141  billion;  municipal,  22  blUlon.  In  1980 
It  will  Jump  to  597  billion  gallons  per  day, 
with  industry  using  394  billion;  irrigation, 
166  billion,  and  municipal.  37  billion. 
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It  takes  an  ocean  of  water  to  maintain  our 

V)]DS 1,400    gallons    to    produce    a    dollar's 

worth  of  steel;  nearly  200  gaUons  for  a  dc*- 
lar-s  worth  of  paper;  600  gallons  to  manu- 
facture a  yard  of  wool  and  820  gallons  to 
make  a  ton  of  aluminum.  Water  quality  arid 
quantity  requires  careful  planning  and  only 
clean  water  will  do  for  most  of  our  needs. 
So,  the  water  supply  must  be  protected  to 
keep  It  clean  or  It  must  be  treated  each  time 
It  Is  used  until  It  Is  clean. 

WHAT  TO  DO? 

Anyone  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  check 
knows  that  It  will  cost  a  fantastic  amount 
of  money  to  cope  with  the  tide  of  pollution. 
But  If  we  can  spend  billions  to  put  a  man 
on  the  moon  we  can  afford  clean  water. 
First,  the  Nation  will  have  to  exert  Itself  to 
wipe  out  the  backlog  of  pollution  and  start 
even  with  the  problem.  Then,  each  year.  It 
mtist  build  new  faculties,  expand  and  re- 
build old  ones  to  keep  abreast  of  the  Increase 
In  population  and  industrial  expansion. 

One  thing  that  we  must  not  tolerate  Is  the 
building  of  new  towns,  subdivisions,  or  fac- 
tories without  adequate  sewage  facilities  to 
guarantee  that  they  will  not  add  to  the  pollu- 
tion burden.  We  know  that  the  Job  can  be 
done — the  whole  Job — for  old  towns  and 
clUee  and  factories  as  well  as  the  new 
ones.  Since  1956  when  the  first  Federal 
water  pollution  control  legislation  was  passed, 
about  4,600  communities  have  built  sewage 
treatment  plants.  Others  are  under  con- 
strucUon.  Federal  grants  of  approximately 
$400  million  have  been  approved.  And 
tor  e«M;h  Federal  dollar  granted,  local  com- 
munities have  spent  five  dollars  for  waste 
disposal. 

THE  BRIGHT  STDT  OP  THE  COIN 

The  outstanding  example  of  successful  co- 
operaUve  polluUon  control  is  the  work  of  the 
Ohio  River  Authority.  States,  cities,  towns, 
villages  and  Industries  have  worked  together 
to  clean  up  the  filthy  Ohio  river  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  the  Bilsslsslppl.  They  had  to  do  It 
if  they  were  to  continue  to  use  the  water 
and  live  beside  the  river.  Now,  they  are 
proud  of  the  Job  they  have  done. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  another  pollution 
headache  shows  some  promise  of  finally  being 
solved.  In  the  very  heart  of  the  city  of 
Seattle  Is  beautiful  Lake  Washington.  Like 
Bome  other  waters  in  the  fast-growing  region 
it  became  polluted  and  infested  with  algae. 
A  metropolitan  organization  was  formed  a 
few  years  ago  to  clean  up  the  lake.  It  Is 
succeeding  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  towns 
and  communities  are  said  not  to  be  coop- 
erating. In  10  years  Seattle  expects  its  big. 
Jewel-like  lake  to  be  clean.  It  will  be  an 
important  victory. 

The  rest  of  the  country  must  do  a  similar 
Job.  The  pressure  for  clean  water  will  never 
stop.  It  cannot.  Conservation  groups,  in- 
cluding the  American  Forestry  Association, 
report  that  pollution  Is  the  topic  most  on 
the  minds  of  many  of  their  members  today. 
In  days  gone  by,  the  APA  could  meet  In 
almost  any  part  of  the  country  and  talk 
forestry  and  only  forestry.  But  not  any 
more.  Today,  more  and  more  members  are 
saying,  "Fine,  fine — but  what  are  you  dolne 
about  stream  pollution?" 


lowing  editorial  from  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star: 

(From  the  Peoria  (m.)   Journal  Star.  Sept. 
a.  ISM] 

Is  L3.J.  SZNC^U  ON  RaCB  IBSTTK? 


President  Johnson  has  done  a  lot  of  talk- 
ing about  putting  an  end  to  racial  violence 
in  this  country,  but  we  have  seen  very  little 
evidence  that  his  talking  about  it  has  done 
mxjch  good  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Rep>orts  of  bombings  have  become  so  rou- 
tine that  we  don't  run  all  of  them,  but  there 
was  one  the  night  that  Johnson  was  renomi- 
nated which  we  want  to  mention. 

This  time  the  bombing  victim  was  a  white 
woman — Haael  Brannon  Smith.  Readers  of 
this  newspaper  will  recall  that  she  it  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning  editor  whom  Associate 
Editor  Tom  Pugh  interviewed  3  weeks  ago. 

A  bomb  was  thrown  Into  her  newspaper 
oflttce.  She  wasn't  hurt  because  she  was  in 
Atlantic  City  lUtenlng  to  President  Johnson 
mafctng  another  promise  to  "use  the  full  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government"  to  put 
an  end  to  the  kind  of  disorder  which  plagues 
Mississippi. 

His  latest  promise  didn't  do  her  much 
good. 

Nor  did  It  help  a  Negro  man  whose  house 
was  bombed  the  same  night.  Somehow  the 
Justice  which  exists  In  Mississippi  found  a 
way  to  stick  the  victim  himself  In  Jail  "for 
operating  a  garage  without  a  license." 

We're  beginning  to  wonder  Just  how  se- 
rious Johnson  Is  about  using  the  power  he  so 
often  si>caks  of. 

As  things  stand  now.  Mrs.  Smith's  pen  1b 
making  a  bigger  contribution  to  o\ir  democ- 
racy in  Mississippi  than  Johnson's  words. 


Is  L.B.J.  Sincere  on  Race  Issue? 


Ohio  Air  Ezecntiye  Keeps  Big  Business 
Flying 
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HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP   tLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10,  1964 
Mr.   MICHEL.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Include  the  fol- 


OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10.  1964 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gave 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  recently  to 
read  an  article  in  the  Sunday,  August  23, 
1964,  New  York  Times  regarding  an  out- 
standing gentleman  from  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  Mr,  Forest  Beckett.  This  is  a 
highly  successful  businessman  who 
climbed  the  ladder  of  success  the  hard 
way  and  symbolizes  the  truly  American 
fiucc6ss  story. 

I  Include  this  article  for  the  pleasure 
and  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
Ohio  Air  Exicutivi:  Keeps  Big  Business  Fly- 
ing— BECKrrT's  Planes  Specialize  in 
Travel  por  Corporation  Men — F'leet  op 
50  Crapt  Logs  33,000  Hours  op  FLTtNC 
Time  Y«arlt 

(By  Evert  Clark) 
Youngstown,  Ohio. — It  could  be  said  that 
Forest  Beckett  sideslipped  mto  aviation.  He 
began  taking  flying  lessons  25  years  ago  to 
collect  a  debt.  Now  he  heads  the  world's 
largest  fleet  of  business  aircraft. 

Mr.  Beckett  also  plans  to  go  after  a  share 
of  the  lucrative  sales  market  now  develop- 
ing for  business  Jets. 

The  five  small  companies  Informally 
known  as  Beckett  Aviation  constitute  a  sort 
of  aerlsJ  supermarket.  Most  of  the  custom- 
ers are  large  mldwestern  corporations  such 
as  the  Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel  Corp.  and  the 
H.  J.  Heinz  Co. 

POR  SALE  OR  LEASE 

They  can  buy  Mr.  Beckett's  planes  out- 
right or   lease  them,  with  or  without  the 


services    of    Beckett    Aviation's    46    rigidly 
trained  pUots. 

The  fleet  of  50  planes  that  Mr.  Beckett 
owns,  or  operates  reigularly  tor  others,  ranges 
from  6-place,  twin-engine  aircraft  to  re- 
niodeled  40-   and   SO-paseenger  airliners. 

The  next  largest  business  fleets  are  those 
owned  directly  by  companies  and  operated 
by  their  own  pUots.  The  Socony  Mobil  OH 
Co.,  for  example,  has  28  planes  and  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.  has  22. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  Mr.  BeckeU  wlU  be- 
gin adding  Aero  Commander's  Jet  Command- 
er to  his  fleet.  He  also  wUl  seU  the  plane 
as  a  distributor.  It  Is  one  of  a  half-dozen 
new  business  Jets  on  the  market  or  becom- 
ing available. 

Mr.  Beckett  estimated  recently  that  sales 
of  the  3  or  4  smallest  Jets  alone  would 
total  2,000  planes  In  the  next  6  years  at  a 
total  of  more  than  $1  billion. 

the   40.000    BUSINESS  AIRCRAPT 

Most  of  the  40,000  business  aircraft  In  the 
Nation  are  piston -engine,  200-mile-an-hour 
planes.  The  Jets  travel  at  about  600  miles 
an  hour,  putting  the  traveling  executive  into 
the  same  speed  league  as  Jet  airliners  and 
cutting  former  trip  times  In  half. 

Mr.  Beckett  Is  a  short  man  of  63  years 
with  crewcut,  graying  hair.  In  the  late 
thirties,  he  ran  a  gasoline  and  tire  shop  here 
and  had  no  great  ambition  to  fly.  But  a 
customer  ran  up  a  $60  debt--an  appreciable 
sum  In  the  depression  da3rs. 

"He  was  a  pilot,"  Mr.  Beckett  recalled.  "I 
decided  to  let  him  pay  me  with  flying  les- 
sons. I  had  8  or  10  hotirs  of  Instruction, 
but  every  time  we'd  go  up,  he'd  borrow  an- 
other $8  or  SlO. 

"I  finaUy  decided  It  would  be  cheaper  to 
buy  my  own  plane." 

A  hangar  fire  destroyed  that  plane  2 
months  after  Mr.  Beckett  bought  It.  He 
bought  another.  A  year  later  World  War  H 
began  and  Mr.  Beckett  began  Instructing 
military  pilots. 

pirst  ventuhx  ceowdkd 
After  the  war,  he  formed  Youngstown 
Airways  to  sell  planes  and  gasoline,  train 
private  pilots,  and  service  their  planes.  He 
found  that  many  others  had  the  same  idea. 
"I  decided  too  many  pUots  were  coming 
into  the  bxislness  who  had  too  little  knowl- 
edge about  business  and  weren't  even  safe 
pilots,"  Mr.  Beckett  said. 

"I  thought  If  we  could  sell  planes  to  cus- 
tomers and  then  provide  gciod  pUots  for 
them,  we  would  have  continuing  customers 
who  would  stay  in  the  market  and  trade 
in  their  used  planes  for  new  ones." 

At  first  his  pilots  flew  customers'  planes 
at  no  charge.  But  some  comptuiies  hesi- 
tated to  buy  their  own  planes.  Mr.  Beckett 
decided  he  could  expand  the  market  by  leas- 
ing planes  and  charging  for  his  pilots'  serv- 
ices. For  financing  and  tax  purposes,  he  cre- 
ated Lease  Air,  Inc. 

Soon  he  fotmd  the  leasing  and  operating 
activities  outstripping  direct  sales.  To  serve 
companies  in  the  fertile  Pittsburgh  market, 
he  formed  the  Beckett  Aviation  Corp.  there. 
Twenty-nine  of  the  wc«-ld'B  600  largest  corpo- 
rations are  based  In  Pittsburgh,  and  14  of 
them  now  own  or  lease  planes,  Mr.  Beckett 
said. 

HOLDING    COMPANT    PORMKD 

About  5  years  ago,  Mr.  Beckett  said,  he 
became  concerned  about  what  would  happen 
to  the  employees  who  had  been  with  him 
from  the  Ijeglnnlng  "in  case  anything  hap- 
pened to  me."  He  ccxnblned  his  enterprises 
under  a  holding  company.  Aviation  Enter- 
prises, Inc.,  and  sold  10  percent  of  It  to  cus- 
tomers. He  also  has  Instituted  what  his 
chief  pilot,  Don  Mlnner,  caUed  "a  liberal 
debenture  plan"  for  employees  of  long  serv- 
ice. 

This  year  Mr.  Beckett  op>ened  an  crffice  In 
Cleveland  and  he  hopes  to  put  1  In  Chicago, 
where  only  18  of  87  large  corporations  now 
have  their  own  planes. 
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The  only  other  compojiy  In  the  leasing 
and  operating  buslnaes  operate*  a  fleet  of  alz 
planes,  Mr.  Beckett  aald. 

"People  bare  cotne  from  England.  Japan, 
and  Oennaay  aa  well  as  this  country  to  see 
bow  we  do  it,"  Mr.  BeckeU  said.  "There 
isn't  a  week  that  someone  doesn't  come  In  to 
learn  the  secret.  Actually,  there's  no  secret 
to  It." 

If  there  Is  one.  It  la  efficiency.  The  com- 
pany uses  the  same  kind  of  oommunlcatloa 
equipment  as  the  airlines,  and  turnover 
among  Its  pilots  is  low.  A  visitor  to  the 
Toungstown  and  Pittsburgh  op>eraUons  can 
readily    see    that    morale    Is    high. 

THx  sa.eeo  aik  houss  tkarlt 

In  20  years  of  flying  an  average  of  33.000 
hoiirs  a  year,  tke  eotnpany  has  had  only  two 
fatal  accMe«ts.     They  took  a  total  of  atz  llvee. 

Last  year,  tke  Beckett -owned  companies 
did  a  M-anllUoa  business  Their  founder 
ezi>ects  the  buaineaa  Jets  to  Increase  this 
appreciably.  He  preXers  discussing  the  fu- 
ture to  coBce&tratlng  on  past  success,  but 
he  conceded: 

"For  a  fellow  whose  first  plane  burned 
and  put  him  out  of  business,  that's  pretty 
good  " 


A  Report  to  Tke  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or   KASSACHXTSKTra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  21.  1964 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr  Speaker,  as  has 
been  my  custom,  throughout  my  public 
life.  I  desire  to  Include  at  this  tline  a 
summary  account  of  my  activities  and 
speeches  during  this  88th  Congress. 

A    MOEAI.    OBLIGATION 

In  my  ccmscientious  conviction,  the 
Biblical  mandate  "to  render  an  account 
of  tliy  stewardship"  Imposes  upon  every 
responsible  public  officeholder  a  moral 
obligation.  It  Is  an  obligation  that  I 
have  consistently  attempted  to  fulfill. 

It  is  obvioxisly  Impossible  to  completely 
cover  the  whole  record,  espcially  in  view 
of  space  restriction  regulations;  how- 
ever, I  shall,  herein,  try  to  present  and 
reveal  my  personal  pronouncements  and 
actions  upon  some  of  the  more  important 
and  more  widely  publicized  legislative  is- 
sues that  occurred  in  this  88th  and  re- 
cent Congresses. 

AN  EXPtANATORT   WORD 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  desire  and  In- 
tend to  strictly  observe  the  space  limita- 
tions the  outlines  of  the  background  and 
significance  of  particular  bills  I  have  In- 
cluded In  the  past  will  here  necessarily 
and  mostly  be  wnltted.  However,  I  will 
try  to  present,  in  these  extracts  of  my 
remarks,  paragraphs  that  will  lead,  I 
hope,  to  the  fullest  understanding  of  the 
subject  involved. 

This  task  is  made  somewhat  easier  be- 
cause, of  course,  the  great  majority  of 
our  people  are  aware  that  most  of  our 
modem  legislative  actions  are  for  the 
continuation  of  the  amendment  of  laws 
that  are  already  in  effect  and  which  are 
expanded  or  modified,  by  our  determina- 
tions here,  through  the  succeeding  years. 

TSUTH  FROM  THE   RaCX>RO 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  follows  a  review, 
under  appropriate  subject  headings,  of 


the  ^>eechM  and  rcauurioi  I  hATe  made 

in  the  House  Chamber  on  particular  oc- 
casions which  reveal  my  conTlctlona  ajid 
actions  on  the  prominent  legislative  is- 
sues that  were  determined: 
Trrxk     Pakamottnt     Objictivxs:      Miljtast 

PaKPAaBDMZSS,     COMMVNIBT     Ck3KTAINlfENT, 
FISCAL  RxaPONSIBILJTT 

Mr.  DoNouTTX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  manifest 
destiny  of  this  Nation,  in  opposition  to  athe- 
istic communism.  Is  to  safeguard  our  own 
freedoms  and  thereby  Reserve  the  light  of 
liberty  In  a  threatened  aad  frightened  world. 

It  Is  equally  obvious  that  to  accomplish 
this  task  we  must  ever  strive  to  be  war- 
deterrently  equal,  or  even  superior,  to  the 
Kremlin  dictatorship  In  military  might  and 
spkace  exploration;  anythlsc  less  than  that 
oould  well  provide  a  desperate  temptation  to 
reckless  and  ruthless  individuals. 

At  the  same  time.  It  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  and  imprudence  aad  an  Invitation  to 
economic  disaster  for  ourselves  If  we  lessened 
our  vigilance,  or  relaxed  our  supervision.  In 
preventing  waste  and  extravagance  In  our  re- 
quired military  procurement  and  space  re- 
search programs. 

Our  problem,  then,  is  to  provide  for  our 
full  security  against  the  Communist  projec- 
tion but  to  do  It  within  a  financial  system 
and  atmosphere  of  the  aooet  careful  planning 
and  the  most  frugal  spending.  This  Is  the 
conviction  with  which  I  considered  our 
military  appropriations  in  this  Congress,  as 
well  as  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Indeed,  there  is  no  question 
about  the  imperative  necessity,  in  the  light 
of  the  belligerent  attitude  of  the  Kremlin, 
of  our  military  forces  being  fully  prepared 
to  protect  the  sectirlty  of  the  United  States 
against    any   surprise  move   by    the   Soviets. 

However,  when  the  HoxiM  returns  to  the 
consideration  of  this  grave  subject,  in  the 
near  future,  I  most  earnestly  hope  we  will  not 
be  of  a  spirit  to  disregard  the  necessity  for 
Including  every  reasonable  safeguard  against 
and  restriction  upon  wasteful  and  extrava- 
gant military  spending  that  we   can. 

Adequate  national  defense  Is  indeed  vital 
but  the  people  of  this  country  are  seriously 
disturbed  by  the  coBttnuing  revelations  of 
wasteful  and  extravagant  spending  by  the 
military  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  each 
and  every  penny  spent  comes  out  of  the 
hard  earned,  aixl  highly  taxed,  pay  of  the 
average  American  worklngman  and  business. 
The  duty  of  the  Defense  Department  to  guar- 
antee our  seciu-ity  does  not  carry  with  it  any 
Ucense  to  indulge  In  loose  and  careless  finan- 
cial practices. 


The  RxYKNuk  Act  or  1963 — Tax  Reductions 
Psoviox  Employment,  Cxxatx  Consumes 
Demand,  SrTMtrLATE  Bobinbss,  and  Sus- 
tain THE  Long-Range  Economy 

Mr.  DoNOHtrx.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  Hil. 
8363,  we  are  now  debating,  and  which  I  ear- 
nestly hope  we  will  forthwith  approve,  is  un- 
questionably the  nKwt  Important  measure 
that  has  yet  come  before  this  88th  Congress; 
it  could  well  prove  to  be  the  most  significant 
legislative  tax  act  of  modern  history. 

The  anticipated  lmp€u;t  of  this  bill  prac- 
tically constitutes  the  core  upon  which  fur- 
ther major  Government  purposes  are  found- 
ed: it  represents  a  vital  segment  in  this 
Nation's  future  economic  exptansion  plans; 
it  provides  a  keystone  in  the  overaU  architec- 
tural design  to  keep  this  country  moving 
ahead  in  the  basic  areas  of  econotnlc  devel- 
opment, domestic  progress,  and  world  lead- 
ership. 

Briefly,  the  objectives  of  this  tax  reduc- 
tion proposal,  accompanied  with  pledged 
economies  in  and  prudent  control  of  future 
Federal  expenditures,  are  to  encourage  the 
long-term  economic  growth  of  the  Nation, 
restrain  the  tendencies  of  increasing  unem- 
ployment, restrict  the  historically  recurrent 
forces  of  recession,  contribute  to  the  balanc- 


ing at  our  International  payments,  and  even- 
tually eliminate  the  dlstresalng  pattern  of 
chronic  budgetary  deficits. 

To  determine  our  action  on  this  vitally 
Important  legislation  it  seems  to  me  we  must 
each  ask  of,  and  answer  for,  ourselves  this 
simple  question — do  the  provisions  of  this 
bUl  hold  forth  a  reasonable  prosi>ect  of  ful- 
filling its  objectives,  which  are  adnxlttedly  In 
the  beet  national  Interest? 

To  get  the  right  answer  to  this  question. 
I  think  it  wise  to  use  our  time- tested  first 
principles  of  decision,  which  are  the  lessons 
of  pcMt  experience,  attention  to  the  voice  of 
authority,  acceptance  of  the  weight  of  the 
evidence,  and  the  exercise  of  conscientious 
Judgment. 

A  summary  application  of  these  prinelples 
reveals  that,  in  the  economic  history  of  our 
own  and  other  countries,  most  recently  in 
England,  tax  reduction  does  UMdoubtedly 
tend  to  stimulate  the  economy,  etvcourage 
capital  investment,  and  relieve  unemploy- 
ment. 

With  regard  to  the  voice  of  authority.  I 
think  all  Members  here  would  agree  there  is 
none  in  this  country  higher  or  ziMjre  respect- 
ed than  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  He, 
with  his  dedicated  associates  <mi  this  great 
committee,  have  spent  some  8  long  and  ardu- 
ous months  listening  to  witnesses,  evaluat- 
ing testimony,  and  formulating  the  bUl  they 
have  now  presented  to  us  with  reconuncnda- 
tion  for  piassage. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
conformity  with  his  sworn  and  solemn  duty, 
to  make  recommendations  to  ImproTe  the 
state  of  the  Nation,  has  testified  before  the 
country  in  explanation  and  favor  of  this 
legislation.  Beyond  these  expert  sources  a 
majority  of  our  leading  economists;  the 
Business  Conunlttee  for  Tax  Reduction  In 
1963.  composed  of  some  2.400  of  our  most 
respected  Industrial  leaders;  the  ofQclals  of 
our  great  labor  organizations;  major  insur- 
ance groups;  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Republican  Governors'  Asso- 
ciation have  also  recorded  their  voices  and 
sentiments  in  suppKirt  of  this  bill's  objec- 
tives. 

It  would  appear  then  that  the  lessons  of 
history  and  multitudinous  voices  of  author- 
ity provide  us,  In  this  instance,  with  an 
overwhelming  weight  of  evidence  for  ap- 
proval of  this  bill.  There  remains  then 
only  the  exercise  of  our  own  Individual 
conscientious  Judgment. 

Let  us  then,  today,  demonstrate  o\ir  faith 
in  the  authority  and  dedication  of  a  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  members  of  a 
great  committee  of  this  Congress.  Ijet  us 
avoid  furnishing  any  further  inspiration  and 
material  to  Communist  propaganda  by 
showing  proper  confidence  in  the  pledge  of 
a  President  of  the  United  States.  Let  us 
recall  that  our  American  citizens,  through 
the  Congress,  have  been  exceedingly  gen- 
erous over  a  great  period  of  time  toward  the 
people  and  welfare  of  other  nations  In  the 
world.  This  is  our  opportunity  to  prove  our 
concern  few  our  own  too  long  and  too  greatly 
burdened  taxpayers  and  businesses.  For 
the  future  progress  of  our  country  let  us 
give  the  American  taxpayer  and  businesses 
the  tax  relief  they  so  urgently  need  and  let 
us  do  It  right  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,   this  bill  is  now  Public 
Law  272  of  the  88th  Congress. 
Social     SECuarrT     Amendments    of     1964 — 

Social    SEctnuTT — America's    Answer    to 

Communist  Propaganda 

Mr.  DoNOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
will,  with  unanimous  voice,  sanction  the  fur- 
ther improvements  in  the  benefit  and  cov- 
erage provisions  and  the  financing  structure 
of  our  social  security  system,  as  recom- 
mended in  this  bUl  before  us.  H.R.  11866. 

Although  the  improvements  contained  in 
this  measure  are  not  as  liberal  or  expansive 
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,,  ^  great  many  of  us  had  hoped  they  would 
be  the  chanfes  projacted.  nevertheless,  wlU 
beneficially  affect  some  30  million  of  our 
American  paopf  For  the  vast  majority  d 
thesa  AmartoaiM  social  security  t>eneflts  are 
their  ma)«r  souroe  o*  support  and  for  a  great 
many  th*y  are  th«  only  source. 

As  has  be«i  already  technically  explained 
by    the   esteemed   committee    chairman   the 
bill,  among  wther  things,  will,  in  summary, 
provide  a  5-percent  across-the-board  increase 
in  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  benefits; 
and  eventiud  increase  of  family  maximum 
benefit   to   $300   and    the    maximum    indivi- 
dual benefit  t«  •143.40;  a  continuation  of  a 
child's  Insurance  benefit  past  the  age  of  18 
and  up  to  the  age  of  22  if  the  child  remains 
in  school:   an  election  for  widows  to  retire, 
with   reduced   k«Reflt.   at   the   age   of   60;    a 
special    provision    under    which    payment   o* 
benefits  would  be  permitted,  at  age  72,  to 
certain  of  our  older  people  who  did  not  work 
long  enough  vokOtr  aoclal  security  to  meet 
the  current  work  requlremenU  for  eUglblllty. 
These  proposed  changes  In  the  present  sys- 
tem,   wttto    otber    coverage    expansion    pro- 
visions, are  all  in  accord  with  past  pollclee  of 
the  Congress  and  add  improvements  that  are 
financially  sound  and  economically  impera- 
tive.    The  Increases  and    improvements  are 
adequately  underwritten  by  the  annall  addi- 
tion to  the  contribution  rates  and  insure  that 
our  system   of  social  security   continues  in 
actuarial  Integrity. 

There  can  be  no  question.  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  what  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  taxpayers  approve  and  urge  the 
continuation  and  reasonable  expansion  of 
our  social  security  system  in  accord  with  the 
economical  tren<te  of  thU  nuclear  age. 

This  measure  offers  us  the  opportunity  to 
carry  out  the  desires  and  instructions  of  our 
people  to  OMV*  forward  toward  further  rea- 
sonable adjustment  of  this  program  in  line 
with  the  economical  standards  under  which 
we  live. 

May  I  say  It  offers  us.  also  Mr  Chairman, 
an  opporttmlty  to  demonstrate  to  our  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  and  fellow  citizens  that,  while 
we  may  have  earnest  interest  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  peoples  In  foreign  lands  ovir  pri- 
mary concern  and  obligation  Is  and  ought 
to  be  for  our  own  people  who  are  still  making 
tremendous  sacrlfVces  for  the  promotion  of 
peace  and  progress  throughout  a  tense  world. 

The  Civil  Riohtb  Act  or  1963— Equal  Jus- 
tice  AlfD    EOTTAL    OPPORTTTNTTT    TOB    ALL 

Mr.  DoNomrx.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  matter  of 
supreme  leglslaUvs  consclenoe  and  duty  I 
most  earnestly  urge  and  hope  this  Senate- 
amended  version  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1963,  which  we  passed  here  last  February 
10,  wlU  be  tinanlmoualy  accepted  sind  ap- 
proved. 

The  work  the  Senate  performed  on  this 
measure  follows  the  general  lines  of  the 
House  bill  we  acted  upon  here  and  there  is 
no  substentlal  alteration  of  the  principles  of 
equality  emtxxlled  in  the  original  measure. 
An  overwhelming  majority  of  both  Chambers, 
.^s  representatives  of  the  American  people, 
have  already,  in  substance,  approved  this 
measure.  In  patriotic  unity  let  us  all  close 
ranks  and  approve  this  bill. 

For  our  inspiration  toward  this  action  we 
may  timely  remind  ourselves  of  the  Im- 
mortal words  of  our  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  when  he  urged  us,  Just  about  a  year 
ago.  on  June  19.  1963,  to  pniss  a  comprehen- 
sive civil  rights  law.  On  that  occaadon  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  appealed  to  the  Congress  with 
theee   words: 

•Justice  requires  us  to  Insure  the  pleas  of 
liberty  for  all  Americans  and  their  pos- 
terity— not  merely  for  reasons  of  economic 
efficiency,  world  diplomacy,  and  domestic 
tranquility— but.  above  all,  because  it  is 
right." 

This  measure  will  not,  nor  was  it  ever 
pretended   that  It  could,   resolve  all  of  our 


racial  problems.     Such  wlU  not  occur  untn 
each  of  us  •ppHem  the  lessfwi  taught  asnturtes 
ago    to  do  Tinto  others  aa  we  would  have 
others  do  unto  us;  only  when  we  hare  uni- 
versally adopted  the  practice  of  that  divine 
law  will   dlB<Tlminatlon.   attitude,  and   op- 
pression cease  in  this  troubled  world.     Hla- 
tory  shows  us  the  best  Intended  legislation 
does   not,   overnight,   change   personal    atti- 
tudes   nor    dissolve    aM    anhnoeltles.     Only 
human  charity,  love,  respect,  and  consider- 
ation that  come  from  the  moral  culture  and 
religious  heritage  of  a  people  can  do  that. 
On  this  score  we,  the  American  people,  will 
certainly  be  on  trial  for  a  long  time  to  come 
but   at   least  we    have   begun   this    glorlotis 
Journey  with  the  proper  legislative  first  step. 
We  have  upon  us  now  the  promise  of  a  new 
birth    of   freedom   throiighout   every    neigh- 
borhood   in    this   Nation.     To    nourish    this 
birth  to  maturity  will  require  from  all  Amer- 
icans   everywhere    great    forbearance,    great 
kindnees,  great  understanding,  great  love  for 
one  another,  and  great  patriotic  dedication  to 
America.     This  is  the  challenge  of  o\ir  time, 
this  is  the  call  of  our  destiny. 

For  Ood,  for  country,  for  our  fellow  Anaer- 
Icans,  and'  for  men  everywhere,  let  us  meet 
the  challenge,  let  us  heed  the  call,  let  ub 
fulfill  our  destiny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  histcMric  act  is  now 
known  as  Public  Law  352  of  the  88th 
Congress. 

Tkx  HiOHm  Education  Facilities  Act  or 
1963 — ^Education  Is  the  Foundation  or 
Progress 

Mr.  Donohux.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  these  days 
of  continuing  crisis,  /ew,  if  any,  leglslaUve 
subjects  will  be  presented  to  this  body  more 
vltaUy  Important  to  the  national  welfare 
than  this  WU,  to  authorlne  assistance  to 
hlglier  education  InsUtuUons  In  financing 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  improve- 
ment of  their  academic  and  related  facili- 
ties. 

In  the  light  of  the  current  and  increasing 
Communist  challenge,  then  is  nothing  more 
obvious,  to  meet  and  turn  back  this  chal- 
lenge, than  our  national  need  to  perseverlng- 
ly  produce  more  and  better  trained  scien- 
tists, engineers,  doctors,  teachers,  and  other 
educated  personnel. 

This  measure  before  us  is  designed  pre- 
cisely to  provide  this  Nation  with  the  most 
urgent  and  essential  services  of  these  spe- 
cially trained  and  disciplined  people  In  the 
various  sciences  and  arts. 

The  only  poealble  source  from  which  such 
personnel  can  come  are  institutions  of  high- 
er education,  and  the  authoritative  testimony 
that  has  been  revealed  clearly  shows  they 
cannot  do  the  Job  with  their  current  re- 
sources; they  need  material  help  and  en- 
couragement to  jwovlde  for  the  tidal  wave  of 
new  enrollments  that  la  Jvist  over  the  hori- 
zon. 

To  meet  the  pressing  demands  of  today, 
and  prepare  for  the  enrollment  crush  of  to- 
morrow, these  higher  educational  institu- 
tions must  rehabilitate  and  expand  their 
academic  facilities  or  else  they  wlU  be  forced 
to  turn  away  thousands  of  qualified  appli- 
cants and  deprive  the  Nation  of  their  trained 
talents  during  the  most  perilous  hour  of  our 
history. 

The  prohibitions  against  any  attempt  or 
form  of  Federal  control  in  the  methods  of 
instruction  or  administration  of  any  educa- 
tional institution  involved  are  clearly  de- 
fined and  amply  sulBclent  to  prevent  any 
Federal  Interference.  That  is  certainly  what 
practically  all  of  us  want  to  cloaely  guard 
against,  and  the  language  of  this  measure 
surely  accomplishes  It. 

The  objectives  of  this  bill,  and  the  moans 
defined  to  accomplish  them,  are  firmly  In 
accord  with  the  foundation  traditions  of 
American  policy  and  progress,  and  I  earnest- 
ly hope  the  bill  wlU  be  approved  without 
crippling  amendment  or   extended  delay  in 


the  national  Interest  of  this  day  and  forever 
after. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  now  recorded 
as  Public  Law  204. 

NanaavAi,  Devbhsx  K»ucAnoM  Act 
Amxmsmxnti  or  1064 
Mr.  DONOHUX.  Mr.  Oialnnan.  as  one  who 
was  prtvUeged  to  have  partldpatad  In  the  en- 
actment o<  the  original  National  Defense 
Bducatlon  Ac*  of  1968,  I'  am  parUc\ilarly 
pleased  to  rise  In  support  of  this  measure, 
HJl.  11904,  to  amend  and  extend  the  original 
act. 

Certainly  there  Is  no  better  Investment  for 
the  lasting  good  of  this  coimtry  we  can  make 
than  providing  the  fullest  educaUonal  oppor- 
tunities for  our  youth  and  encouraging  them 
to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  these  oi>por- 
tunltles. 

Certainly  the  history  of  this  legislation, 
which  has  enjoyed  continuing  Mparttaan  sup- 
pOTt  since  1958.  clearly  demonstrates  it  was 
wisely  conceived,  It  has  been  ■oundly  ad- 
ministered at  all  levels,  and  has  made  an 
Increasingly  vital  contribution  to  the  prog- 
ress of  this  country. 

Since  this  legislation  was  first  enacted  the 
testimony  shows  there  have  been  over  680,000 
loans  made  to  needy  students  who  v«ry  like- 
ly could  not  otherwise  have  obtained  a  ccrf- 
lege   education.     The   record   further  rt»ows 
that  the  rate  of  repayment  by  students  bor- 
rowing under  the  program  has  been  five  times 
as  fast  as  the  law  specifies.     I  think  this  fact 
alone  should  renew  our  faith  In  the  youth 
of  this  Nation  and  the  worth  erf  this  legis- 
lation.    However,  beyond  this  fact,  growing 
school    enrollments,   rising   tuition   costs,    a 
contintUng    manpower    ihortag*    In    crucial 
fields  and  ever-increasing  demands  for  qual- 
ity Instruction  convincingly  i^ypeal  for  the 
proposed  extension  and  expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram as  proposed  In  the  bill  before  us  now. 
Indeed,  it  Is  my  hope  that  It  may  become  pos- 
sible  for   us  to  provide  a  8 -year  extension 
of  this  edticatlon  act  to  permit  participating 
educational  institutions  to  more  wisely  and 
practically  plan  the   best  educational   pro- 
grams and  I  most  eameetly  trust  that  Pub- 
lic Laws  815  and   874.  famlUarly  called  the 
Federally  Impacted  Schooi  Districts  Acts  will 
be  extended  for  at  least  a  year*  so  that  local 
oonununlty  officials  and  school  admlnlstra- 
tors  C8U1  plan  and  jM^Ject  their  budgets  ac- 
cordingly. 


Vocational  Edxxutioh  Act  or  1963 
Mr.  DowoHTW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  moat  eam- 
eetly  tuge  my  coUeagues  here  to  o<f«irhelm- 
Ingly  approve  this  bUl.  HJl,  4©66.  before  us 
and  to  reject  all  amendments,  however  weU 
Intentioned.  that  would  tend  to  crtK>le  the 
effective  prorisions  of  this  measur*. 

Even  a  brief  examination  of  the  statlsttcs 
related  to  vocational  education  will  clearly 
reveal  that  the  need  for  this  program  U  ob- 
vious and  Imperative  in  the  national  welfare. 
Theee  figures  show  that  the  number  of 
workers  in  the  lower  akllled  occupations  Is 
rapidly  declining  each  year.  Between  19OT 
and  1962  there  was  a  drop  d  772,000  workers 
In  these  claaslficatl(»s  within  the  manufac- 
turing area.  On  the  other  hand.  Jobs  for 
professional  and  technical  workers  will  rise 
about  40  percent  in  the  1970'8,  and  Jobs  for 
salesworkers.  managers,  and  proprietors  will 
rise  about  20  percent.  In  health  occupations 
at  all  levels  the  demand  far  exceeds  the 
supply,  and  this  situation  will  continue  for  a 
long  time. 

Young  people  are  seeking  work  In  greater 
numbers — 2.6  mUUon  of  them  a  year,  esti- 
mated for  this  decade  alone.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  scale,  the  number  of  older  work- 
ers continues  to  increase.  Moreover,  half 
the  women  between  the  ages  of  85  and  54 
are  expected  to  be  in  the  labor  market  by 
1970,  some  for  the  first  time,  some  after 
Kmg  absence.    Most  wlU  need  training  or  re- 
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taralnlng    opix>rtunlUes    to    obtain    employ- 
ment. 

In  our  continuing  appraisal  of  the  need 
for  expanding  vocational  education  oppor- 
tunities It  Is  prXmaxXXy  Important  to  bear  In 
mind  that  perhaps  80  percent  of  our  fifth 
grade  students  today  will  not  graduate  from 
any  college  and.  If  the  present  rate  of  drop- 
outs goes  on  probably  more  than  30  percent 
of  these  will  not  even  complete  high  school. 
It  Is  particularly  urgent  upon  us.  In  my  opin- 
ion, to  make  provision.  In  the  public  and  na- 
tional Interest,  for  these  citizens  of  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  is  now  Pub- 
lic Law  210  of  the  88th  Congress. 
JuvxNHJ  Dklinqcknct  Act  Kxtknsion 

Mr.  DoNOHTTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
most  earnestly  urge  my  oolleakgues  to  unani- 
mously approve  this  bill  before  us,  H.R. 
9876,  to  amend  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  of  1961  by 
extending  Its  provisions  for  2  additional  years 
and  pirovldlng  for  a  special  project  and  study. 

This  bill  Is  designed,  with  certain  amend- 
ments, to  continue  and  expand  the  program 
we  adopted  3  years  ago  providing  Federal 
grants  to  help  local  communities  combat 
juvenile  delinquency:  the  program  initiated 
under  that  orlg^lnal  legislation  Is  Just  be- 
ginning to  bear  friiit  and  it  would  be  obvi- 
ously and  extremely  unwise  to  cut  It  off 
now. 

Besides  extending  the  act  of  1961  for  2 
additional  years  this  bill  additionally  pro- 
vides for  a  special  study  of  school  attendance 
and  child  labor  laws  and  a  national  demon- 
station  project  on  juvenile  delinquency  pre- 
vention and  control  in  the  Capital  area. 

This  Capital  Olty  Is  now  embarked  on  a 
broad  and  extremely  procnislng  pro-am,  in 
cooperation  with  the  schools,  which  coxild 
very  well  develop  new  and  more  effective 
ways  to  work  with  underprivileged  and  de- 
linquent children.  Out  of  the  lessons  learned 
here  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  there 
will  emerge,  for  national  application,  a  pat- 
tern of  types  of  effective  community  action 
to  combat  delinquency  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  basically  and  fundamentally 
this  program  Is  an  Investment  in  a  substan- 
tial part  of  our  youth  and,  therefore,  It  Is 
an  investment  in  the  future  welfare  of  this 
Nation.  Many  legislative  proposals  have  come 
before  us  in  this  Congress  with  what  we 
might  call  greater  publicity  but,  I  daresay, 
few.  If  any,  of  them  will  prove  to  be  more 
inxportant  to  national  progress  than  this  par- 
ticular bUl,  B.S..  9876. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposal  is  now 
known  as  Public  Law  368  of  the  88th 
Congress. 

liKGISLATION  FOR  THE  GOOD  OF  ALL  AMERICANS 
THE  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNTTT  ACT  OF   19«4 

Mr.  DoNOHXTi.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  vicious 
social  and  economic  cycle  that  has  been  pro- 
jected and  threatens  to  be  perpetuated  by 
the  combined  problem  of  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment is  very  probably  the  most  stirring 
challenge  our  generation  faces  and  upon 
which  this  body  has  the  awesome  duty  to 
legislate. 

The  chance  for  us  to  do  something  about 
this  problem  Is  before  \is  now  In  the  form 
of  this  measure,  H.R.  11377,  designed  to 
mobilize  the  human  and  flnanclal  resources 
of  the  Nation  to  combat  poverty  In  the 
United  States. 

The  various  provisions  of  this  measure 
have  already  been  carefully,  technically,  and 
exhaustively  explained  to  this  House  by  the 
managers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  solemnly  reflect  upon 
the  unquestioned  fact  that  In  this  land  of 
plenty  we  have  some  35  million  American 
citizens  living  In  poverty. 

To    those    who   would   question    the   costs 


of  this  program  we  must  ask  them  to  con- 
sider the  cost  of  not  adopting  this  program. 
In  terms  of  direct  public  assistance  pay- 
ments caoxM,  which  amount  to  M  billion  per 
year.  In  addition  to  these  direct  payments, 
the  Indirect  costs  of  poverty  to  this  coun- 
try which  show  up  in  juvenile  delinquency, 
crime,  health  hazards,  and  higher  police  and 
flre  protection  costs,  totals  billions  more. 

To  those  who  would  fear  the  possibility  of 
Federal  intervention  in  local  affairs  let  us 
unite  in  action  against  such  a  danger  which 
no  sensible  person  desires  and  accord  the 
various  governors  the  power  of  negating  any 
local  conamunlty  program  unless  it  were 
sponsored  by  local  public  authorities. 

Let  us  vividly  realize  that  a  teenage  Job- 
less rate  of  16  percent  has  explosive  possi- 
bilities that  are  of  potential  fearful  .and 
frightful  consequences. 

It  is  not  suggested  here  that  a  program  of 
perpetual  care  is  to  be  esUbllshed.  It  Is 
Intended  only  that  poverty-stricken  people 
who  need  and  will  respond  to  help  will  be 
given  such  help  so  that  they  may  help  them- 
selves and  gradually  the  desperate  need  of 
such  help  will  be  reduced  and  the  programs 
themselves  will  be  accordingly  restricted  and 
eliminated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  course  of  his  histori- 
cal and  Inspirational  Inaugural  address,  our 
late  and  beloved  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
sf>oke  these  memorable  words : 

"If  a  free  society  cannot  help  the  many 
who  are  poor.  It  cannot  save  the  few  who 
are  rich." 

With  this  sentiment  and  in  his  spirit  let 
us  enact  this  legislation  because  It  Is  right 
and  because  It  Is  good  for  all  Americans. 

May  I  say  It  offers  us  also,  Mr.  Chairman, 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  our  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  and  fellow  citizens  that  al- 
though we  should  have  earnest  interest  In 
the  rehabilitation  of  peoples  In  foreign  lands 
our  primary  concern  and  obligation  Is  and 
ought  to  be  for  our  own  people  who  are  stlU 
making  great  sacrifices  for  the  promotion  of 
peace,  progress,  and  prosperity  throughout  an 
xmcertaln  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  act  Is  now  Public 
Law  452  of  the  88th  Congress. 

A      NATIONAL      COMMISSION      ON      TECHNOLOGY, 
AtTTOMATION,    AND    ECONOMIC    PROGRESS 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  most  earnestly  hope  that 
legislation,  H.R.  11611,  which  I  vigorously 
supported  and  which  passed  In  the  House, 
will  be  promptly  approved  In  the  Senate  and 
thereafter  signed  by  the  President  Into  law. 

A  brief  review  of  the  purposes  of  this 
measure  obviously  reveals  its  paramount  im- 
portance to  our  sustained  economic  progress 
and  necessity  to  begin,  now.  to  deal  with  the 
complex  effects,  including  serious  unemploy- 
ment, of  this  otherwise  blessed  automatic 
age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  of  providing 
employment,  encouraging  retraining  pro- 
grams, making  adjustments  to  the  shift  In 
the  employment  structure,  including  the 
displacement  of  workers  through  defense 
cutbacks  and  bo  many  others  arising  out 
of  the  automatic  age  present  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  of  our  time.  This  chal- 
lenge will  require  the  fullest  cooperation  of 
all  levels  of  government  and  demand  the  ut- 
most concentration  of  all  our  Intellectual 
resources  to  the  planning  of  wise,  construc- 
tive usee  of  the  benefits  of  automation. 

It  Is  only  too  apparent  the  impact  of 
automation  and  mechanization  on  our  econ- 
omy must  Inspire  new  economic  thinking 
and  the  most  comprehensive  planning  in 
protecting  and  projecting  our  general  prog- 
ress and  continuing  welfare.  As  an  Impera- 
tive step  toward  this  patriotic  objective  I 
most  earnestly  hop>e  that  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  11611  will  soon  become  the  law  of  our 
land. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  Is  now  Public 
Law  444  of  the  88th  Coagxees. 

M.\NPOWES    DEVELOPMENT    AND   TaAINiNG 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  most  earnestly  hope  and 
urge  that  this  bill,  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  will 
be  overwhelmingly  approved  without  ex- 
tended debate  and  delay. 

The  history  of  this  measure,  in  operation, 
clearly  reveals  that  It  has  been  an  unquali- 
fied success  since  Its  origin.  The  authorities 
have  presented  substantiating  evidence  that 
the  goal  set  by  Congress,  for  the  3-year  pro- 
gram of  some  400.000  unemployed  workers 
retrained  and  placed  In  productive  work, 
will  be  attained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  offers  us  a  chance 
to  alleviate  serious  unemployment  In  the 
country.  It  also  enables  us  to  take  a  signi- 
ficant step  toward  meeting  the  problems  gen- 
erated by  the  ever-Increasing  technological 
revolution  of  American  industry,  especially 
as  such  revolution  drastically  threatens  the 
economic  security  of  our  undereducated  and 
unskilled  youth.  Without  encouragement 
and  opportunity  this  group  of  young  Ameri- 
cans Is  practically  doomed  to  a  lifetime  of 
Joblessness  and  dependence  upon  public  as- 
sistance. If  they  can  be  trained  to  l)ecome 
part  of  our  productive  force,  at  any  reason- 
able cost,  then  the  saving  to  society  Is  In- 
calculable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  now  Public 
Law  214  of  the  88th  Congress. 

PRESCRVINO    DOMESTIC    INDUSTRIES    AND 
EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  never  been,  nor  am 
I  now,  opposed  to  the  t>aslc  principles  under- 
lying our  trade-agreements  program.  How- 
ever, there  appear  to  be  very  serious  grounds 
upon  which  this  bill  In  its  present  form 
should  be  patriotically  questioned. 

Certainly  It  does  not  completely  conform 
with  the  sentiment  expressed  In  the  Presi- 
dent's own  statement  on  trade  policy  con- 
tained In  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
February  2,  195.3,  when  he  declared: 

"This  objective  must  not  Ignore  legitimate 
safeguarding  of  domestic  industries,  agricul- 
ture and  latx)r  standards."  Nor  does  It  con- 
form with  the  statement  contained  In  the  re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  that  "American  labor  should  not  be 
subjected  to  unfair  competition  as  a  part 
of  any  program  to  expand  our  foreign  trade." 

Even  the^  advocates  of  this  bill  admit  It 
will  inevitably  visit  great  hardships  upon 
great  nimibers  of  employees  and  many  In- 
dustries in  certain  sections  of  the  country, 
such  as  New  England,  where  textile  manu- 
facturing and  Innumerable  other  products 
win  be  hardest  hit.  Yet  there  are  no  pro- 
visions or  proposals,  nor  are  we  permitted  to 
offer  any  for  adoption,  In  this  measure  to  pre- 
vent the  Imposition  of  serious  economic  suf- 
fering upon  such  American  workers  and  In- 
dustries. 

Therefore  a  great  many  of  us  here,  trying 
to  conscientiously  represent  our  people,  very 
deeply  feel  thr\t  the  tariff  cutting  features  of 
this  bill  should  be  wisely  held  in  abeyance 
until,  with  Government  assistance,  new  In- 
dustries are  encouraged  and  develojsed  for 
areas  that  would  be  so  dlsastroiisly  affected 
and  proper  precautions  are  taken  to  safe- 
guard the  employment  oppwrtunltles  right- 
fully belonging  to  so  many  patriotic  Ameri- 
can working  people.  Toward  that  objective, 
labor,  industry,  and  all  levels  of  government 
should  sincerely  cooperate. 

It  is  truly  not  a  simple  or  easy  problem  to 
solve  but  it  is  just  as  truly  our  representa- 
tive responsibility  to  work  out  a  fair  trade 
program  that  will  be  fair  to  Americans  as 
well  as  our  foreign  friends.  I  earnestly  hope 
the  House  will  vote  to  recommit  this  bill  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  writing  in  new  provisions 
designed  to  prevent  great  hardships  from 
falling   upon   many  regional  Industrie*  and 
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workers,  not  to  mention  other  provisions  to 
retain  and  preserve  essential  defense  re- 
source* that  we  can  lU  afford  to  dissipate  In 
the  face  of  threatening  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 


SMALL    »Usn*»8e    MVST    BR    LRCISIATIVEI.Y 
B«CX}URAGEI> 

Mr  Speaker.  I  most  earnestly  believe  it  Is 
our  very  deep  leglslaUve  obligation  and  the 
practically  unanimous  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  pwe- 
serve  and  encourage  the  life  and  activities  of 
small  b\i»ineM  which  U  the  foundation  stone 
of  our  private  enterprise  system. 

Because  of  my  belief  I  advocated  and  sup- 
ported the  original  legislation.  In  1953,  that 
led  to  the  estabUslunent  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  the  first  comprehensive 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  devoted 
wholly  to  small  business  problems.  Before 
and  since  that  time  I  have  supported  every 
sound  legislative  proposal  projected  for  the 
particular  benefit  of  small  business  in  this 
country. 

While  this  Congress  has  perhaps  not  ac- 
compUshed  as  much  for  the  wider  encourage- 
ment of  small  business  as  most  of  us  would 
have  liked,  we  have  nevertheless  recognized 
their  needs  on  appropriate  legislative  occa- 
sions. 

For  instance.  Congress  has  thus  far  ap- 
proved legislation  granting  special  considera- 
tion to  small  corporations,  those  with  taxable 
incomes  oX  taS.OOO  or  less,  by  providing  tax 
cuts  of  about  27  percent;  broadening  and  lib- 
eralizing existing  authority  to  extend  disas- 
ter loans  to  small  enterprises;  establishing 
under  the  Economic  Opf>ortunlty  Act.  a  new 
program  of  loans  over  a  15-year  period  under 
greatly  reduced  collateral  requirements:  of- 
fering, under  the  new  Housing  Act.  special 
FHA  loan  procedxiree  for  small  business,  in 
urban  renewal  areas,  to  Improve  and  re- 
habilitate their  property;  authorizing  SBA. 
under  certain  conditions,  to  Increase  the 
amoiint  they  can  loan  to  small  business  In- 
vestment companies,  from  $400,000  to 
$700,000;  and.  among  others,  expanding  the 
set-aalde  program  to  assure  small  business  a 
fairer  share  of  Government  contracts.  I  8Ui>- 
ported  all  of  these  legislaUve  proposals. 

OUR    MORAL    OBLJCATJON    TO    THE    VETERAN    AND 
HIS     FAMILY 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  appear  to  be  approach- 
ing the  end  of  this  session  and  this  Congress 
I  most  saraestly  hope  we  will  not  leave  here 
without  extending  Impjeratlvely  needed  leg- 
islative consideration  to  our  veterans  and 
their  families.  This  need  has  become  even 
greater  because  of  action  on  the  social  secu- 
rity amendments  providing  a  5-percent  in- 
crease. UnlcM  we  take  prompt  action  to 
prevent  it  this  social  security  Increase  will 
unintentionally  but  adversely  affect  a  great 
number  of  our  veterans,  veterans'  widows, 
and  veterans'  dependenU  presently  receiv- 
ing pension  payments. 

The  provisions  contained  In  H.R.  1927  wUl 
Insure  among  other  features,  that  no  vet- 
eran or  dependent  will  lose  pension  payments 
because  of  any  Increase  In  social  security 
allowancee.  The  bill  accomplishes  this  by 
providing  that  10  percent  of  payments  to  an 
Individual  under  any  public  or  private  re- 
tirement entitlement  of  any  kind.  Including 
social  security,  will  be  excluded  in  determin- 
ing Income  for  pension  purposes.  This 
pending  bUl  would  improve  the  veterans' 
penston  system  in  many  other  respects.  For 
instance,  it  raises  the  pension  amounts  for 
veterans  and  widows  with  low  Income. 
Such  cbanfM  In  these  limitations  will  make 
It  possible  for  more  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents, who  are  being  hard  pressed  to 
meet  today's  basic  Uvlng  costs,  to  qualify 
for  pensions  and  at  the  same  time  it  wUl 
Increase  the  monthly  pensic«is  of  many  now 
on  the  roUa  by  placing  them  in  a  different 
Income  limitaUon  categc«7. 


Of  speckal  interest  to  World  War  I  veterans 
Is  a  provision  In  the  measure  designed  to 
eliminate  tbe  pre»nt  requirement  o<  a  lO- 
percent  dlaabiUty  with  resulting  unsmploya- 
billty  for  a  veteran  of  66  years  of  age  or  over 
to  qualify  for  a  pension. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  other  occasions  such  as 
this  I  have  expressed  my  v«7  deep  convic- 
tion that  the  best  patriotic  incentive  and 
encouragement  we  can  provide  for  those  who 
may  be  called  to  future  military  service  Is 
the  example  of  the  equitable  treatment  we 
demonstrate  of  those  loyal  veterans  and  their 
dependents  of  our  past  wars. 

The  time  Is  getting  late,  the  economic 
needs  of  so  many  of  our  veterans  and  their 
dependents  are  urgent,  the  provisions  of  HJl. 
1927  are  equitable,  the  overall  measure  is 
reasonable,  and  its  purpose  Lb  in  the  beet 
Interest  of  this  Nation.  I  urge  and  hc^)e, 
therefore,  that  H.R.  1927,  on  behaU  of  all  our 
veterans  and  their  dependents,  will  be 
brought  before  us  and  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved In  the  Immediate  future. 

ZQ\7AL    PAT    FOR    WOMEN 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  our  Immediate  inspira- 
tion to  unanimously  approve  Uiis  legislaUon. 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963,  we  need  only  to 
look  arovmd  us  and  observe  the  most  com- 
petent. Industrious,  distinguished  and  gra- 
cious ladles  whom  we  are  privileged  to  call 
our  colleagues. 

Ifor  our  background  Inspiration  to 
promptly  and  favorably  act  on  this  bill, 
we  need  only  to  reflect  that  It  Is  designed 
simply  and  solely  to  provide  wage  Justice  for 
worktngwomen . 

Under  the  legislative  proposal  Ijefore  us 
now  we  can  accomplish  this  jiist  objective 
without  the  creation  of  any  new  Government 
compliance  unit  and  through  procediires  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  with  which 
labor  and  Industry  have  long  t>een  familiar. 

We  aU  realize  that  the  ortgln  of  the  wage 
rate  differential  for  men  and  women  per- 
forming comparable  jobs  Is  the  false  concept 
that  a  woman,  because  of  her  very  nat\u^, 
somehow  or  other  should  not  be  given  as 
much  money  as  a  man  for  similar  work. 

This  antiquated  concept  has  been  long  and 
completely  demonstrated  to  be  false  and  it 
Is  Indefensible  from  every  standpoint. 

Recognizing  that  the  concept  of  wage  pay- 
ment discrimination  against  women  is  false; 
having  before  us  the  surprising  but  over- 
whelming evidence  that  such  discrimination 
stin  continues  to  exist;  and  realizing  that 
this  measure  represents  the  correction  of 
basic  injustice  being  visited  upon  women  In 
many  fields  of  endeavor,  let  us.  I  urge  you, 
firmly  reject  any  crippling  amendments  and 
proceed  Immediately  and  unanimously  to  the 
enactment  of  this  WQ.  extending  simple  wage 
Justice  to  the  Increasing  corps  of  Americas 
workingwomcn. 


Mr.    Speaker,    this   measure    is   now 
Public  Law  38  (rf  the  88th  Congress. 

LUXtTRY  TAXES A  PLACUX  ON  BUSINESS, 

BEAtTTT,  AND  BABtES 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  what  to  do 
about  Federal  wartime  excise  taxes  continues 
to  plague  the  Congress  whUe  it  continues 
to  penalize  our  people  and  our  businesses. 
Surely  it  U  time  to  deal  with  it  forthrlghtly 
and  realisUcally.  ReducUons  made  in  a  few 
areas  have  been  too  little  and  patchwork 
proposals,  as  recenUy  made,  have  been  and 
should  be  rejected  because  of  discriminatory 
tendencies.  The  existing  sittiaUon  projects 
real  hardships,  contradicts  the  term  "luxury" 
In  this  modern  world,  and  it  is  economically 
unjusUfiable.  Piecemeal  correcUons  should 
not  be  further  tried;  the  cure  should  be  over- 
all and  complete. 

Who,  in  this  atomic  age,  can  really  feel 
that  cosmeUcs,  furs,  luggage,  automobUes, 
television  sets,  long-distance  telephone  calls, 
washing  machines,  refrigerators,  window  air 
conditioners,  and   babies'   things   should    be 


classed  as  luxuries  and  placed  in  the 
category,  for  instance,  as  tobacco  and  alcohol 
lor  Federal   tax  purposes. 

The  repeal  of  these  excise  taxes  would,  ac- 
cording to  expert  economic  testimony,  elim- 
inate elements  of  drag  and  discrimination 
In  our  fiscal  system  and  Inject  a  further 
lac  tear  of  significant  influence  into  our  econ- 
omy which  must  be  encouraged  to  expand, 
especially  during  this  period  of  unemploy- 
ment adjustment  to  the  challenging  Impact 
of  automation. 

IMMIGRATION      WITHOUT     DISCaiMlNATlOK 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  boasted  basic  standards 
by  which  we  Americans  claim  to  measure  a 
man  are  his  Integrity  of  character,  his  con- 
scientious Industry,  and  his  personal  ambi- 
tion. In  thecMTT  his  place  of  birth  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  kind  erf  person  he  may  be. 
However  and  unfortunately,  omi  current 
Immigration  laws  openly  contradict  this 
theory.  Under  present  laws.  It  is,  for  In- 
stance, clearly  intimated  that  the  Itolian 
people  are  about  one- thirteenth  as  accept- 
able for  prospective  American  cltlsenshJp  as 
the  English  and  that  the  Or^k  people  are 
about  200  times  less  desirable  for  American 
admittance  than  the  KigUsh.  There  la  rlm- 
lUar  discrimination  agalns*  many  other 
nationalities  vmder  the  jirceent  systetn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  now^  pending  before 
the  Congress  a  bill,  actually  the  first  Wll 
our  late  and  t)eloved  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy sent  to  Congress,  designed  to  remove 
the  bias,  the  prejudice,  the  discrimination, 
and  the  Injustices  of  our  present  immigra- 
tion laws.  This  blU  Is  known  as  HJl.  TTOO 
and  I  myself  have  Introduced  a  bill  that  is 
practically  Identical  to  it,  HJl.  8883. 

These  bills,  and  many  others  of  like  na- 
ture, would,  ftindamentally,  along  with  other 
revisions  and  reforms,  eliminate  the  present 
Inequitable  discriminatory  overall  quota  sys- 
tem and  set  up  a  new  method,  with  no  great 
increase,  of  quota  allocations  without  regard 
to  national  origins;  they  wotild  Insure  that 
an  individual  with  special  talents  that  cowld 
be  \ised  here  would  not  be  faced  with  in- 
ordinate delay  in  admittance  because  of  his 
birthplace  and  they  would  halt  the  existing 
hardships  on  separated  lamilies  from  Italy 
or  C^eece  or  other  countries  who  must  now 
most  often  experience  agonizing  postpoM- 
ments  of  family  unity  while  large  quotas  for 
England  and  Ireland  remain  unused. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  most  eameaUy  hope  this 
Congress  will  not  adjourn  without  taking 
action  on  the«  pending  revlskjo*  in  o*ir  tan- 
migration  laws  that  wlU  demonstrate,  both 
to  ourselves  and  the  world,  that  we  are 
reaUy  serious  In  dertrlng  to  eradicate  dis- 
crimination based  cm  race  and  national 
origin. 

THR     HOUSING    ACT    0»     19S4 

Mr  Chairman,  because  the  evidence  and 
expert  testimony  clearly  show  that  slum 
clearance,  urban  renewal,  housing  for  the 
elderly,  low-cost  pubUc  housing  and  shaillar 
programs  are  «tlll  urgenUy  needed  in  almoet 
every  section  of  this  country,  I  consider  It  a 
leelslaUve  oWlgatlon  to  urge  support  and 
prompt  enactment  of  this  biU,  HJl.  12175, 
designed  to  extend  and  amend  the  preeent 
laws  relaUng  to  housing,  urban  renewal, 
community  faciUUes  and  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  shows  that  in 
genersa,  the  program  has  been  weU  admin- 
istered and  It  has  been  exceptionally  free 
from  misuse  of  funds  cm-  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  hovislng  bill  is  cer- 
tainly a  relaUvely  modest  one.  It  stirely 
seems  essential  for  the  continuation  of  pro- 
grams that  are  vital  to  our  efforts  and  our 
obligations  to  encourage  better  housing  in 
better  surroundings  for  aU  of  our  people. 
Because  it  Is  clearly  In  accord  with  our  na- 
Uonal  traditions,  because  It  U  designed  to 
prudently  meet  a  foundaticm  national  need 
and  because  it  is  obviously  Intended  to  pro- 
mote the  health,  the  safety,  and  the  h^pi- 
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ness  of  all   ova  citizens,   I   urge  tbat  It  l>e 
promptly  enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  Ls  now  Public 
Law  560  of  the  88th  Congress. 

HONOKABLX      PKACX      MTTST     8X     FZRSEVXIUNGLT 
PUHSUID 

Mr.  Chairman,  aj§  one  of  the  original  spon- 
sora  of  l«glslatlo|i  that  resulted  in  the  crea- 
tion, back  in  September  of  1961,  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  within 
the  executive  department  of  our  Govern- 
ment I  earnestly  urge  my  colleagues  here  to 
vinanlmously  approve  this  measure  author- 
izing an  additional  appropriation  of  $30  mil- 
lion for  the  Agency  to  continue  its  operations 
over  the  next  2  years. 

Let  me,  please,  remind  you  that  the  Con- 
gress Lb  not,  by  this  bill  or  through  this 
Agency,  relinquishing  one  whit  of  its  consti- 
tutional, traditional,  or  legislative  power  over 
VS.  disarmament  procedures  or  treaties.  If 
It  did  I  would  not  be  In  favor  of  it. 

Lei  me  further  and  respectfully  observe 
than  when  few  question  an  appropriation 
of  some  tSO  billions  for  an  arms  race  it  is 
dlfflcult  to  appreciate  how  anyone  can  hesi- 
tate over  approving  $30  million  for  the  pur- 
suit of  honorable  (>eace. 

When  we  realize  that  the  destructive  pow- 
er of  one  thermonuclear  bomb-  siirpasses  that 
Of  all  the  bombs  used  in  World  War  U  it 
appears  it  would  be  Just  plain  old-fashioned 
commonsense  to  encourage  an  agency  of  our 
Government  to  continue  and  expand  Its  lim- 
ited efforts  of  research  and  exploration  to 
flud  ways  and  means  to  accomplish  honor- 
able peace  through  a  guaranteed  system  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament.  Penny  for 
penny  it  could  well  be  the  best  investment 
the  American  taxpayer  could  make  or  that 
we  can  make  for  him  and  the  civilized  world. 
Let  us  then  promptly  approve  this  measure 
without  further  delay. 

MUTUAL  SECUBITT INTERNATIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remain  most  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  foundation  principle  in- 
volved in  our  mutual  security  and  foreign 
assistance  programs.  That  principle  is  the 
prevention  of  the  necessity  for  American 
fathers  and  sons  to  fight,  and  perhaps  die, 
again,  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  few  years,  when 
we  have  been  debating  this  mutual  security 
appropriations  bill,  I  have  emphasized  my 
belief  that  the  parts  of  the  program  which 
have  preyed  of  substantial  worth  by  experi- 
ence, such  as  technical  assistance  to  under- 
developed countries  and  Development  Loan 
Fund  operations,  should  be  adequately  sup- 
ported, and  the  most  careful  examination, 
in  the  Interests  of  the  American  taxpayers, 
should  be  concentrated  upon  those  phases 
of  the  program  in  which  impressive  evidence 
has  been  demonstrated  In  revelation  of  great 
waste  and  extravagance. 

Let  us  strive  to  conscientiously  enact  a 
measure  that  will  provide  reasonable  assist- 
ance to  our  allies,  in  the  fields  where  siich 
help  is  most  needed,  while  we  insure  elimina- 
tion of  those  parts  of  the  program  which 
have  been  proved  wasteful  and  worthless. 

THE  COMMUNIST   CAPTIVE    NATIONS    MUST    NEVER 
BE    ABANDONED 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolu- 
tion, designed  to  Influence  the  restoration  of 
the  fundamental  freedoms  and  God-given 
rights  of  the  subjugated  fteoples  now  existing 
In  Communist  captive  nations,  I  most 
eeirnestly  hope  this  House  will  promptly  and 
unanimously  approve  It. 

URBAN     MASS     TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  urge  prompt  ap- 
proval of  this  urgently  needed  measure  be- 
fore us,  H.R.  3881,  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1963. 

As  you  are  aware  this  bill,  already  enacted 
by  the  Senate,   proposes  an   expenditure  of 


$600  million  to  provide  a  long-range  pro- 
gram, Of  oooperatlon  between  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  State  and  local  units,  to 
bring  some  order  out  of  the  increasingly 
ohaotle  condition  of  transportation  facili- 
ties In  so  many  urban  and  metropolitan  cen- 
ters throughout  the  Nation,  including  my 
own  home  State  and  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  objective  review  of  this 
transportation  improvement  challenge 
throughout  the  country  proves  the  need 
for  this  legislation  is  imperative;  the  Fed- 
eral participation  prop>oeed  is  reasonable: 
the  projected  program  over  a  long-range 
period  is  prudent;  that  failure  to  act  now 
could  well  precipitate  a  major  crisis  and  the 
program  proposed  is  beyond  any  doubt  in 
accord  with  our  traditions  and  legitimate 
concern  for  the  national  safety  and  welfare. 
Let  us,  therefore,  approve  this  measure  with- 
out extended  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  is  now  Pub- 
lic Law  365  of  the  88th  Congress. 

COORDINATING  PUVNNINO,  NOW.  FOR  THE  PRES- 
ERVATION AND  DKVELAPMENT  OF  OUR  WATER 
AlTD  LAND  RXSOURCXB  IS  nCPCRATTVE  FOR 
FUTURE  NATIONAL  WKLFASK 

Mr.  Speaker,  back  on  July  13.  1961,  our 
late  and  beloved  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
recommended  to  Congress  the  original  river 
basin  planning  bill  whose  fundamental  ob- 
jectives, to  provide  for  development  of  com- 
prehensive river  basin  plans,  biennial  assess- 
ments of  regional  water  needs  and  supplies, 
aid  to  the  States  and  encouragement  of  more 
efficient  water  development,  management 
and  use,  are  practically  the  same  as  S.  1111 
that  passed  the  Senate  late  last  year  and  is 
now  pending  in  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee.  I  very  earnestly 
urge  and  hope  the  leadership  of  both  sides 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  this  outstanding  committee  will  co- 
operate in  their  efforts  to  present  this  vitally 
important  measure  to  the  House  for  action 
before  this  Congress  concludes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  prominent  provisions  of 
S.  1111.  which  carry  out  the  basic  purposes 
recommended  by  President  Kennedy,  are 
briefly  these:  it  will  establish  a  Water  Re- 
sources CouncU  with  the  responsibUlty  to 
make  plans  now  for  the  conservation  of  our 
water  resources;  it  will  set  up  a  pattern  of 
operation  for  the  Federal -State  River  Basin 
Planning  Commissions;  it  will  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  States  for  water  resources 
planning  by  authorizing  an  annual  appropri- 
ation of  money  for  10  years  tat  apportion- 
ment to  the  States  on  a  matching  basis  to 
develop  their  independent,  intrastate  and 
interstate  water  resource  planning  by  what- 
ever agencies  with  which  the  States  work. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my 
sincere  hope  and  appeal  that  this  Congress 
win  approve  legislation,  which  this  House 
passed  In  the  last  Congress,  creating  a  New 
England  water  and  related  land  resources 
compact  which  would  consider  the  whole  of 
New  England  as  an  interdependent  geograph- 
ical unit  for  the  development  and  managing 
of  our  regional  natural  land  and  water  re- 
sources. Already  four  of  our  New  England 
States,  Massachusetts.  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island  have  ratified 
such  a  compcict  by  State  legislative  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  has  been  strug- 
gling for  55  years  to  set  up  an  intelligent, 
comprehensive,  practical  plan  to  adequately 
deal,  throughout  the  Nation,  with  the  desper- 
ately urgent  problems  of  water  supply,  dis- 
tribution, pollution,  variability,  and  floods. 
Every  recognized  authority  and  conservation 
organization  in  the  United  States  has  recom- 
mended such  action.  The  opportunity  to 
take  such  action.  In  the  national  welfare.  Is 
contained  In  the  excellent  measure.  8.  1111. 
and  I  again  urge  that  appropriate  steps  be 
taken  to  promptly  bring  the  bill  before  us 
for  {>assage.  In  the  near  future,  before  the 
Congress  ends. 


KSTABLISRING   A   NATIONAL  POLICT   FOR   WILDER- 
NK88    PRTSXRVATION 

Mr.  £tpeaker,  I  understand  that  this  body 
may  be  very  soon  granted  an  ojTpartunity.  by 
approval  of  HJl.  9070.  to  establish  a  national 
wilderness  preservation  system  and  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  the  opportimity  will 
be  overwhelmingly  grasped. 

We  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  legtslative  respon- 
sibUlty to  establish  guidelines  for  wise  man- 
agement of  federally  owned  lands  in  order 
to  assure  that  future  generations  wlU  have 
the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
an  enduring  resource  of  wUdemess. 

When  we  recently  and  overwhelmingly 
adopted  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  this  House  evidenced  its  interest 
and  recognized  Its  duty  to  provide  adequate 
recreational  opp>ortunlties  for  our  expanding 
peculation  that  wUl  be  looking  for  l>etter 
and  healthier  outlets  for  the  greater  leisure 
time  that  Is  anticipated.  Prompt  enactment 
of  HJl.  9070  will  add  to  that  action  by  pro- 
tecting certain  designated  federally  owned 
acreage  from  unwarranted  commercial  In- 
trusion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  9070  Is  designed  to  pre- 
serve, for  current  and  future  generations. 
Federal  land  in  its  original  state  tor  the 
healthy  use  and  enjoyment  of  all  Americans 
who  are  interested  in  outdoor  life  and  con- 
servation and  I  trust  it  will  be  unanimously 
adopted  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  substance  of  this  bill 
is  now  Public  Law  577  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress. 

Congress  Should  Not  Be  Adjourned  While 
Vital  Problems  Remain  Unsolvxo 

Mr.  DoNOHUR.  Mr,  Si>eaker,  at  this  point 
I  desire  to  express  my  opposition  to  any 
early  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  House  .f 
Representatives  while  vitally  important  leg- 
islation remains  pending. 


Bills  Introducxd  in  88th  Congress 

Mr.  DoNOHUx.  Mr.  Speaker,  limited  as  this 
summary  necessarily  is,  it  would  be  even 
more  Inadequate  if  a  partial  list  of  some  of 
the  measures  I  introduced  In  this  Congress 
were  not  Included:    they  follow: 

H.R.  3933,  to  provide  public  knowledge  of 
progress  and  achievement  in  astronautics 
through  the  designation  of  a  special  day  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Robert  Hutchlngs  Ooddard. 

H.R.  3934,  to  amend  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  more 
effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  require- 
ments of  the  executive  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  6182,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress. 

H.R.  6184,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  Income  tax  de- 
duction for  certain  expenses  of  attending 
colleges  and  universities. 

House  Joint  Resolution  373,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women. 

House  Resolution  347,  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 

H  R.  8368.  to  amend  section  401(d)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for 
the  Issuance  of  certain  certificates  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity. 

H.R.  8883.  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.   and  for  other  purposes. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  239,  to  re- 
quest the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
urge  certain  actions  in  behalf  of  Lithuania, 
Estonia,  and  Latvia. 

H.R.  9329,  to  provide  for  the  greater  pro- 
tection of  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

House  Joint  Resolution  826,  to  establish  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Memorial  Commission. 
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HJl.  10943.  to  establish  a  National  Eco- 
nomic Conversion  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

H.R.  11135,  to  amend  the  Antidumping 
Act.  1921. 

HJR.  12144.  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  any  unmarried 
person  who  mcdntains  his  or  her  own  home 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  taxed  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  the  head  of  a  household. 

Conclusion — Timely  Counsel  From  a 
Great    American 

Mr.  Donohuk.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  words  of 
wise  authority  remain  forever  as  comforting 
beacons  of  guidance  In  troubled,  distressing 
hours.  A  counseling  message  to  all  Ameri- 
cans U  contained  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  speech  given  at  Harvard  University 
graduation  exercises  on  June  30.  1910,  by  the 
late  great  Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans 
Hughes: 

•The  most  Important  agencies  of  democ- 
racy are.  after  all.  not  the  organs  of  govern- 
ment, but  the  influences  that  shape  public 
opinion.  •  •  •  Democracy  must  prize  Its 
public  life.  It  has  stripped  It  almost  alto- 
gether of  ceremonial  and  of  meaningless  and 
absurd  forms.  It  has  placed  the  public  offi- 
cer In  a  poeition  of  power,  to  be  used  for 
service.  •  •  •  Having  surrounded  him  with 
none  of  the  pomp  which  makes  appeal  to  the 
thoughtless  and  Ignorant.  It  must  Invest  him 
with  the  higher  honcM-  which  should  be  the 
reward  of  fidelity.  Those  who  cultivate  the 
true  democratic  spirit  will  be  as  earnest  In 
their  support  of  faithful  officers  as  they  are 
unsparing  in  their  condemnation  of  the 
faithless." 


son  to  wonder  how  soon  the  tax  burden  on 
payrolls  wlU  reach  the  breaking  point. 

Under  the  circumstancee,  extending  hos- 
pital benefits  to  the  aged,  whether  they  need 
them  or  not.  Is  a  luxury  we  can  scarcely  af- 
ford. Worse  yet.  there  can  be  no  way  of 
determining  what  the  plan  would  cost,  al- 
though you  can  safely  bet  that  it  would  ex- 
ceed estimates  on  which  the  Initial  tax  in- 
crease is  based. 

Nor  Is  there  any  assurance  that  hospitals 
could  accommodate  all  who  might  be  at- 
tracted by  a  free  ride  even  though  hospital- 
ization was  not  essential. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  begrudge 
medical  and  hospital  care  to  those  who  need 
it  and  cannot  afford  it.  There  are  programs 
to  supply  this;  if  necessary,  they  should  be 
expanded  Help  for  the  needy  can  be  pro- 
vided much  more  reasonably  through  pro- 
grams applying  only  to  them  than  by  catch- 
all benefits  to  rich  and  poor  alike. 

Many  observers  believe  this  is  the  last 
chance  for  medicare — that  it  must  be  ap- 
proved this  year  or  never.  Perhaps  some  of 
this  reasoning  steins  from  the  fact  that  in- 
dividuals in  increasing  numbers  are  making 
their  own  preparations  through  private  in- 
surance programs  for  future  medical  needs. 

And  unless  the  ballyhooed  war  on  pov«i,y 
has  a  buUt-m  "no  win"  poUcy.  the  number 
of  persons  able  to  provide  for  their  own 
needs   should   Increase. 


Last  Chance  for  Medicare? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10.  1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorlsJ  with  a  most  appropriate  title 
appeared  in  the  Sunday.  September  6 
edition  of  the  Tribune  publications,  em- 
phasizing the  basic  Issues  involved  in  the 
last-ditch,  politically  motivated  kick  for 
medicare. 

The  editorial  entitled  'Last  Chance  for 
Medicare"  follows: 

Last  Chance  for  Medicare? 

HosplUl  care  for  the  aged  under  social 
security  has  been  approved  by  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, but  promises  to  fall  by  the  wayside  in  the 
House.    That  is  where  it  belongs. 

The  pretense  that  social  security  is  a 
panacea  for  all  man's  ills  is  a  dangerous  one. 
Even  without  extending  the  tax  to  cover  hos- 
pitalization, the  tab  Is  Increasing  periodically, 
taking  a  more  substantial  bite  out  of  the 
workingman's  pay  check  and  the  employer's 
resources.  Yet  the  same  administration 
that  proposed  an  income  tax  reduction  in 
order  to  spur  the  economy  also  supports  an 
additional  increase  in  social  security  taxes 
without  acknowledging  that  this  might  re- 
turn the  economy  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Even  without  the  so-called  medicare  plan, 
advances  in  the  social  security  tax  rate  ap- 
pear to  be  needed  as  a  means  of  Increasing 
paynients  to  keep  pace  with  the  high  cost 
of  living.  Economically  dubious  and  unfair 
to  upcoming  generations  of  workers  as  this 
might  be.  none  of  us  wants  the  senior  citi- 
zen to  be  penalized  by  inflation  which  is  no 
fault  of  his. 

But  higher  payments  and  increasmg  life 
expectancy  In  themselves  are  sufficient  rea- 


Addreii  by  Hon.  Willard  Wirtx,  Secretary 
of  Labor,  to  League  of  Women  Voters 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    rLORIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  note- 
worthy address  was  delivered  to  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  National  Con- 
vention in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  on  April  24 
of  this  year  by  the  Honorable  Willard 
Wirtz.  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Of  particular  interest  in  this  address 
is  the  excellent  data  the  Secretary  gives 
as  to  how  the  purchasing  power  of  this 
country  could  be  increased  if  we  could 
raise  the  income  of  a  relatively  small 
group  of  people  at  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  ladder  to  a  decent  income.  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and  fellow 
citizens: 
Remarks  by  Secretart  op  Labor  W.  Willard 

Wirtz  to  the  League   of  Women   Voters 

National    Convention.    PrrrsBURGH,    Pa., 

April  24,  1964 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Phillips  and 
Mrs.  Stuart.  Ladies  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters.  I  come  here  ill  prepared  in  some  re- 
spects but  well  armed  with  advice.  The  ad- 
vice was  given  me  Just  a  couple  of  days  ago 
by  a  friend  of  mine  and  of  yours  in  Wash- 
ington who  said  to  me  very  quickly  as  I 
talked  to  her  in  the  hall,  "I  have  a  sugges- 
tion to  make  to  you  when  you  go  to  Pitts- 
burgh, don't  talk  about  'women's  rights.*  " 

I  have  no  trouble  accepting  this  advice  at 
all.  It  seems  to  me  perhaps  the  basic  dif- 
ference l>etween  men  and  women  as  cltl- 
eens  of  this  country  is  that  men  are  too 
much  preoccupied  with  "rights"  and  too  lit- 
tle with  "responsibilities."  and  that  you  ladles 
complement  that  Interest  by  an  emphasis  on 
"responsibilities"  and  less  concern  with 
"rights." 

I  am  reminded,  though,  by  that  advice  of 


a  statement  of  Mr.  Dooley's  about  60  years 
ago;  some  of  you  may  not  remember  but. 
may  have  seen  Mr.  Dooley's  essay  on 
"Women's  Suffrage."  That  was  back  when 
that  was  a  question,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
try  the  dialect,  but  you  will  perhaps  re- 
member that  he  said  this : 

"Women's  rights?  What  does  a  woman 
want  of  rights  when  she  has  privileges? 
Rights  is  the  last  thing  we  get  in  this  world. 
They  are  the  next  thing  to  wrongs.  Rights 
are  Just  wrongs  ttirned  inside  out.  All  the 
rights  I  enjoy,  I  don't  enjoy.  I  enjoy  the 
right  to  get  money,  but  I  never  have  any 
money  to  spend.  The  Constitution  guaran- 
tees me  the  right  to** life  but  I  die.  To 
liberty  but  if  I  try  being  too  free,  I  am  locked 
up.  and  "to  the  pursuit  of  happiness'  taut 
happiness  has  the  right  to  run  when  pursued, 
and  I  have  never  been  able  to  tree  her  yet. 
Here  I  am  at  ever  so  many  years  of  age, 
blown  and  exhausted  by  the  chase,  and  hap- 
piness is  still  able  to  do  her  hundred  yards 
in  10  seconds  flat  whenever  I  approach.  I 
would  give  all  the  rights  I  read  about  for 
one  privilege.  If  I  could  go  to  sleep  the 
minute  I  go  to  bed.  I  wouldnt  care  who  done 
me  voting." 

No.  I  am  not  going  to  talk  with  you  about 
women's  rights.  I  would  like  to  say  only 
this  by  way  of  subtle  suggestion  about  my 
feelings  toward  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
On  the  night  of  AprU  15.  at  about  11  o'clock 
I  faced  the  question  that  comes  to  me  every 
year  as  I  go  through  my  book  of  check 
stubs.  I  always  put  down  when  I  am  listing 
my  deductions  a  contribution  to  the  League 
of  Women  Voters.  Now.  I  know  that  I  am 
not  going  to  be  able  to  put  it  Into  the  tax 
return,  but  it  Just  seems  to  me  that  anybody 
or  any  organization  whose  interests  are  such 
as  these  ought  to  be  someway  tax  deductible. 
I  may  add.  at  the  risk  of  being  misunder- 
stood, that  I  am  not  quite  clear  yet  why  an 
interest  in  the  past  makes  you  tax  deductible 
but  an  Interest  In  the  future  does^ot. 

I  must  say  very  frankly  to  you  that  I  am 
unprepared  today.  This  has  been  a  very 
busy  week.  There  was  one  night  I  didn't  get 
to  bed  at  all.  There  were  other  evenings 
and  times  during  the  day  when  I  had  to 
face  squarely  the  Issue  of  whether  It  would 
t>e  more  Important  to  you  to  have  a  well- 
prepared  speech  this  morning  or  to  be  able  to 
take  the  train  home  tonight.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  latter  was  the  controlling  con- 
sideration, and  in  any  event,  I  decided  to  , 
shorten  my  speech  so  that  you  could  take 
the  train,  which  seemed  to  me  to  make  you 
gainers  on  both  counts. 

I  thought  I  would  talk  Just  a  little  about 
the  railroad  case,  and  take  from  It  the  prin- 
cipal lesson  that  I  find  in  that  experience 
and  then,  if  you  will,  try  to  apply  that  les- 
son as  it  came  up  in  that  particular  in- 
stance  to  this  matter  of  your  most  recent 
agenda  Item,  the  development  of  human 
resources. 

The  railroad  case  is  still  too  close  to  us  to 
permit  our  assessing  fully  its  slgnlflcance. 
and  yet  I  think  it  would  be  Impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  slgnlflcance  of  that  settle- 
ment, which  was  reached  day  before  yester- 
day, as  far  as  the  railroad  controversy  was 
concerned. 

Now  the  specific  Issues  in  the  railroad  case 
were  of  exceeding  importance,  particularly 
because  they  involved  this  problem  of  what 
is  to  happen  when  machines  or  new  processes 
reduce  the  need  for  men.  ThU  agreement, 
as  it  was  finally  worked  out  by  the  parties, 
includes  terms  which  reconcile  the  necessity 
of  technological  advance  and  the  equal  nec- 
essity of  protecting  the  human  interests 
and  the  rights  of  those  whose  Jobs  are  made 
temporarily  obsolete.  But  that  was  not  the 
overriding  issue  in  the  railroad  case. 

The  overriding  Issue  In  that  case  was 
whether  collective  bargaining  was  or  was  not 
to  have  any  continuing  influence  in  the  rail- 
road Industry.     Now.  I  know  that  collective 
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bargaining  Is  not  an  overly  popular  phrase 
■wltli  the  public  at  large.  The  phrase  Is 
equated  with  strikes,  with  waste,  and  with 
a  history  that  Includes  some  violence.  Bven 
the  more  understanding  of  people  are  In- 
cJlned  to  view  collective  bargaining  as  one  of 
the  necessary  evils,  or  at  least,  as  one  of  the 
difficult  or  evil  necessities  along  with  such 
things  as  taxes,  military  service,  policemen, 
housekeeping,  and  taking  Latin  in  high 
school— that  kind  of  thing.  I  sometimes 
wonder  why  It  Is  that  so  many  of  the  things 
that  are  good  for  us  aren't  very  much  fun. 
And  yet.  collective  bargaining  is  the  key- 
stone In  the  arch  of  private  industrial  de- 
mocracy. Collective  bargaining  Is  the  dif- 
ference between  people  making  their  own 
decisions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  having  somebody  else  make  those  deci- 
sions for  them.  Ifs  democracy  with  its  shirt- 
sleeves rolled  up.  It's  democracy  in  a  blue 
collar,  and  the  significance  of  the  settlement 
in  the  railroad  case  is  that  collective  bar- 
gaining has  been  greatly  strengthened  as  an 
Instrument  In  the  service  of  private  democ- 
racy in  this  country. 

Very  briefly,  this  settlement  followed  4  to 
41 2  years  of  futUe  attem-jts  by  a  very  great 
number  of  people  to  settle  the  case;  those 
previous  efforts  had  failed  I  made  a  list 
which  Included  467  representatives  of  the 
public  who,  at  one  point  or  another,  were 
Interested  in  the  settlement  of  the  railroad 
case.  They  were  not  successful,  but  then 
2  weeks  ago  last  night  an  extraordinary  thing 
happened.  There  was  a  meeting  In  the 
Cabinet  room  of  the  White  Hou.se.  These 
men  met  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  course  of  2  hours  of  dis- 
cussion it  was  decided  to  go  on  and  make  a 
last  try  at  settlement  of  this  case. 

That  dlscxission  was  characterized  by  the 
President's  reference  to  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
"Come  let  us  reason  together."  It  was  con- 
cluded with  the  President's  statement  to 
the.se  people:  "If  this  system  isn't  going  to 
work.  If  you  decide  that  it  isn't  going  to  work, 
before  you  make  that  decision,  decide  what 
system  Is  better."  And  the  same  men  who 
had  worked  for  4'i  years  without  being  able 
to  reach  an  agreement  went  out  and  made 
an  agreement  In  13  days.  By  drawing  upon 
the  infinite  human  capacity  which  is  within 
them  and  within  us,  these  men  settled  the 
railroad  dispute  with  no  new  laws  being 
passed  and  with  no  new  forces  being  brought 
to  bear. 

The  assumption  had  been  made  for  4'i 
years  that  somebody  else  was  going  to  have 
to  assume  responsibility  for  handling  that 
matter,  and  that  is  the  most  dangerous  as- 
sumption that  can  be  made  In  a  free  society. 
Overnight  that  assumption  was  set  aside, 
and  within  2  weeks  that  case,  which  had 
defied  settlement  for  so  long,  was  settled. 

I  would  now  like  to  very  briefly  apply  that 
s.ime  principle  txj  the  principle  to  the  prob- 
lem of  "human  resoiu-ces."  That  problem,  as 
you  have  very  prop)erly  stated  In  your  agenda 
item  adopted  yesterday,  is  not  going  to  be 
settled  by  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
going  to  be  settled  by  enlisting  that  human 
capacity  which  was  Illustrated  In  the  rail- 
road case,  and  which  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  this  general  problem  too — that  human 
capacity  and  desire  which  was  reflected  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Peace  Corps;  that 
human  capacity  and  desire  which  was 
reflected  in  the  Nation's  re.sponse  when  a 
President  said,  "Ask  not  what  your  coun- 
try can  do  for  you — ask  what  you  can  do  for 
your  country";  that  capacity  which  was 
reflected  In  people's  reactions  to  what  hap- 
pened almost  3  years  later  In  Dallas,  and 
the  country's  attempt  to  find  something 
other  than  brutal  irrelevancy  In  the  assas- 
sination of  a  President;  and  in  Its  attempt 
today  In  its  declaration  of  a  war  on  poverty 
to  find.  In  the  good  of  people,  the  answers  to 
the  problems  which  we  face. 


There  Isn't  time  to  talk  about  XtM  predee 
nattire  of  the  poverty  problem  as  It  eslsts 
today  In  tills  country.  You  have  In  your 
agenda  Item  Identified  the  two  top  rooU  erf 
that  problem:  the  need  for  niKn-e  education, 
and  the  need  for  more  Jobe.  Tl»e  problem 
of  poverty  is  becoming  concentrated  In  two 
areas:  one  geographical  In  nature,  the  other 
among  thoee  who  lack  education.  The  most 
important  right  In  this  country  today,  as 
far  as  the  approach  to  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty is  concerned,  is  the  right  to  be  ready. 
We  won  last  year,  to  a  substantial  extent, 
the  battle  against  discrimination.  Now  we 
face  the  battle  against  disadvantage,  the 
disadvantage  which  results  from  100  years 
of  discrimination.  It  is  not  Just  a  racial 
problem.  You  very  projjerly  point  out  that 
the  problem  is  much  broader  than  that  and 
affects  a  whole  group  who  have  t>een  disad- 
vantaged over  the  years,  over  the  decades. 
We  know  now  that  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment and  lack  of  education  are  inextricably 
intertwined.  We  know  that  they  are  in- 
herited characteristics,  not  through  the  hu- 
man genes,  but  through  the  social  genes 
of  Blums,  lack  of  adequate  schools  and  so 
forth. 

I  would  question.  If  there  were  more  time. 
your  exclusion  of  consideration  of  the  gen- 
eral education  program  from  your  considera- 
tion of  this  particular  problem.  I  can  see 
the  reasons  for  doing  that  as  a  practical 
matter,  but  really,  there  will  not  be  ultimate 
answers  found  in  this  area  until  there  Is 
full  and  complete  educutional  opportunity 
for  everybody.  I  applaud  your  Identifica- 
tion of  this  problem  in  terms  of  human  re- 
sources Instead  of  In  terms  of  a  phrase  that 
means  different  things  to  different  people. 
Let's  get  the  phrases  out  of  the  way  and  lets 
get  down  to  work  on  the  problem.  I  hope 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  Is  the 
necessity  of  supporting  the  Civil  Rights  Act; 
I  hope  you  will  bring  your  suppxjrt  to  the 
economic  opportunities  legislation  which  is 
before  the  Nation  now.  I  hope  you  will 
support  the  propoeltlon  that  we  must  do 
more  about  meeting  poverty  which  centers 
its  evils  u{X>n  the  older  people  in  tills  coun- 
try. I  hope  that  all  of  these  programs  will 
have  your  supp>ort,  but  I  hope,  too,  that 
the  program  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
the  human  resources  program,  will  recog- 
nize that  this  Job  is  going  to  be  done  In 
the  local  communltiee;  it  Is  going  to  be  done 
more  privately  than  It  Is  by  the  public. 

I  think  of  Oliver  Ooklsmlth's  pregnant 
couplet:  "How  small  of  all  that  human 
hearts  endure,  that  part  which  laws  or  kings 
can  cause  or  cure." 

This  program  Is  going  to  be  done  In  the  lo- 
cal communities.  It  is  going  to  be  done,  as 
it  is  being  done  tixlay  In  New  Haven,  In 
New  York,  and  in  a  number  of  other  cities, 
by  people  who  reallpe  the  resources  that  Ho 
In  the  human  Indlvlduftl.  and  who  bring  to 
bear  all  that  we  hope  for  as  far  as  the 
capacity  of  ourselves  as  Individuals. 

There  would  be  more  of  a  progrnmatlc  na- 
ture to  dl.scu.ss  If  the  circumstances  and 
time  were  different,  and  yet  I  should  like 
to  take  the  moments  which  remain  to  me 
to  assert  what  seems  to  me  the  central  ele- 
ment as  far  as  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose  Is  concerned.  I  rather  think  that 
we  have  become  so  "intellectualized"  that 
we  are  making  cynics  of  ourselves — at  least 
to  some  degree.  We  are  overawed  by  the 
fact  that  our  scientific  knowledge  is  increas- 
ing exponentially  while  our  understanding 
of  our  human  problems  seems  to  advance 
very,  very  slowly. 

Mrs.  Phllllpe,  you  said  to  this  group  the 
other  day  that  the  second  of  two  dangers 
Is  the  extent  to  which  we  have  tended  to 
leave  all  mention  of  morality  out  of  public 
discussion,  and  Barbara  Ward  spoke  to  you 
day  before  yesterday  In  similar  terms. 

I  think  It  will  be  essential  to  the  meeting 
of  this  problem  that  IX  we  assert,  along  with 


our  b*U«f  In  remwo,  our  belief  In  faith— 
faltli  In  the  future. 

I  see  the  future  more  clearly  in  the  soft 
lantemllght  otf  faith  than  in  the  glaring 
headlight  of  reason.  Eternity  la  already 
shrunk  and  we  know  It.  In  the  Illumination 
of  logic,  to  a  matter  of  minutes:  Just  that 
little  time  that  can  run  while  we  live  a 
single  spark  away  from  ultimate  destruc- 
tion, our  knowledge  of  our  power  dally  out- 
stripping our  wisdom  about  Its  use,  with 
more  and  more  democracy's  decisionmakers 
knowing  less  and  less  of  what  they  are  de- 
ciding. To  care  and  to  care  deeply  about  the 
future,  only  as  it  will  see  the  ascendancy  of 
human  over  material  values  Is  to  watch  with 
a  fascination  that  fights  against  fear,  a  gen- 
eration of  machines  maturing  as  no  genera- 
tion of  human  beings  ever  has — so  that  any 
moment  now  one  of  these  clanking,  idiotic 
robots  is  going  to  pull  Itself  erect  and  an- 
nounce In  Descartes'  terms,  "cognlto,  ergo 
sum." — "I    think,   therefore   I   am." 

And  yet  the  facts  are  that  we're  still  chil- 
dren of  unfathomable  mystery,  surrounded 
still  by  secrets  that  dwarf  to  insignificance  all 
that  we  know.  We  have  no  basis  at  all — un- 
less the  premise  be  taken  as  itself  the  con- 
clusion— for  asserting  that  only  what  can  be 
proved  Is  true.  I  think  of  Emerson  when  he 
said,  "We  think  our  civilization  near  Its 
meridian,  but  we  are  as  yet  only  at  the  cock 
crowing  and  the  morning  star."  TTie  only 
dangers  we  face,  except  for  cataclysmic  acci- 
dent, are  that  we  will  build  our  syllogisms 
too  much  on  experience,  and  too  little  on 
vl.slon,  that  we  will  forget  the  Inevitable  Is 
only  what  we  don't  resist  and  that  we  will 
forget  that  the  unattainable  Is  only  what 
we  don't  attempt.  The  danger  Is  that  we 
will  .stumble  and  we  will  fall  on  the  sword  of 
our  own  stupidity.  Not  the  stupidity  of  the 
Ignorant,  that  Isn't  what  threatens  us  so 
miich  as  the  stupidity  of  the  successful. 
Those  who  seek  to  protect  their  petty  con- 
ceits behind  maglnot  lines  of  race,  or  religion, 
or  geography,  content  with  the  little  Innova- 
tions of  their  own  dubious  piety,  fighting 
change  because  the  eXatus  quo  has  been 
giKxl  to  them  individually.  The  divine  right 
of  the  successful  is  as  false  a  notion  as  the 
divine  right  of  kings. 

The  future  is  still  Infinite  if  we  will  stretch 
our  minds  far  enough  and  fast  enough  to  keep 
our  Ideals  abreast  of  Ideas;  If  we  will  re- 
assess, under  technology's  pressure,  the  revo- 
lutionary new  relationship  between  war  and 
peace  and  between  work  and  leisure;  If  we 
will  seize  the  sense  of  the  future  that  will 
let  us  stand  on  a  clear  night  and  look  up  at 
a  heaven  full  of  more  stars  that  the  number 
of  all  the  men  and  women  who  ever  lived, 
and  realize  that  those  stars  are  now  very  close 
to  our  re€ich  and  that  they  are  part  of  our 
children's  future. 

If  we  are  because  we  think,  we  will  be  be- 
cause we  believe — even  If  only  In  the  grand 
mystery  of  It  all  and  that's  worth  the  eternal 
quest.  We  have  got  to  push  reason  beyond 
reason  to  faith   In  a  fuller  future. 

Barbara  Ward  said  to  you  at  the  end  of 
her  remarks  2  days  ago,  "We  must  love  each 
other  or  we  must  die."  And  I  would  add, 
we  must  believe  and  believe  in  each  other. 
If  we  do,  we  will  live,  and  we  will  prosper, 
and  we  will  find  our  fullest  meaning. 

And  now,  the  President  will  be  here  shortly 
and  It  is  my  part  to  speak  to  you  just  briefly 
on  a  kind  of  accordion  basis  until  he  does. 
I  should  warn  you  that  the  other  day  I  was 
seized  with  this  same  situation  at  the  White 
House.  He  was  due  at  4:58  on  a  very  split- 
schedule  basis.  I  was  to  start  speaking  at 
4:56  and  then  speak  imtil  he  came  in.  1  was 
still  speaking  at  20  minutes  of  6.  That  won't 
happen  to  you  here. 

I'd  like  to  present,  subject  to  momentary 
interruption,  some  of  the  fuller  details  of 
what  I  would  have  had  m  mind  under  other 
circumstances.     I  can  apologize  a  little  bit 
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in  my  own  mind  and  to  you  for  speaking 
of  a  program  to  fight  poverty,  to  fight  Igno- 
rance, and  to  achieve  more  Jobs  which  Is 
based  CHI  understanding  and  belief.  I  could 
apologize  for  that,  and  I  would.  If  that  U 
where  It  stopped.  But  there  are  so  many 
things  to  be  done  by  way  of  specific  details 
In  backing  up  this  kind  of  belief.  I  spent 
a  day  about  a  month  ago  in  New  Haven. 
Some  of  you  would  know  what's  going  on 
there.  I  saw  In  the  course  of  that  day  peo- 
ple from  that  city,  not  government  officials 
but  volunteers,  working  with  what  turned 
out  to  be  some  54  different  programs  In  the 
community  high  schools  that  they  are  now 
building. 

I  saw  a  man  sitting  there  working  with 
9  or  10  little  children  teaching  them  to 
paint.  I  saw  a  boy  from  Yale  preparing  an- 
other group  of  youngsters  from  the  worst 
part  of  New  Haven,  the  most  dUadvantaged 
part  of  the  city,  for  the  presentation  of  a 
play.  It  wasn't  "peace,  love  and  Justice." 
or  something  like  that.  They  had  given  the 
week  before  "The  Mad  Women  of  Chaillot" 
and  they  were  working  this  week  on  "Antig- 
one."   That  kind  of  thing  is  being  done. 

I've  seen  In  Chicago  students  from  the  uni- 
versities   working    with    the    dropouts.      I've 
seen  in  New  York  the  program  which  U  be- 
ing worked  out  there  and  In   Philadelphia, 
in   Syracuse.     I  recall  what's  happening   in 
Flint.   Mich.,   where    80.000    people    are    now 
involved    In    an    adult    education    program. 
These  things  are  going  on  all  over  the  coun- 
try.    TTiere  Is  In  the  heart  of  America,  to  t>e 
applied    to    its   own    problems,    all    that   was 
expressed  in  what  was  developed  as  the  Peace 
Corps  as  far  as  the  rest  of  the  world  is  con- 
cerned.    There  are  750,000  dropouts  in  this 
country.      I   could   find    750,000   college   and 
university    students   who   would    be    glad    to 
take  them  one  by  one  by  the  hand  and  bring 
them  back  to  the  area  of  opportunity.    The 
country   doesn't   know    the    things   that    are 
being  done  in  the  communities  in  this  coun- 
trv.    I  would  urge  upon  you,  as  you  continue 
your  study  of  this   problem,  that  you   also 
make  yourselves — this  organization — a  clear- 
inghouse for  all  that's  already  being  done. 
I'm  tired  of  hearing  about  pilot  programs  In 
various  parts  of  the  country  which  are  so 
much  like  the  same  programs  In  other  parts 
of   the   country.     We   need   a  clearinghouse 
for   Information.     Althouigh   there   Is  a  part 
of  the  proposed  antlpoverty  bill  which  pro- 
vides for  community  action,  you  can  do  it 
bet  ter  than  we  can  do  It. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word,  too,  about  the 
importance  of  this  point  which  you  have 
set  U)  the  side  of  this  particular  agenda 
item;  I  mean  the  point  on  education.  I 
have  sp.ored  you  any  statistics  this  morning, 
but  let  me  give  you  one. 

If  you  take  the  group  who  completed  high 
school  last  year,  graduated  from  high  school 
in  June  of  1963,  and  lined  them  up  on  the 
basis  not  of  their  ability  but  on  the  Income 
of  their  parents,  you  will  find  this:  Among 
the  upper  30  percent  In  terms  of  the  income 
of   their   parents,  46   percent  of  those   boys 
and  girls  are  In  college  today,  and  If  you  take 
the  bottom  30  percent  In  terms  of  the  income 
of  their  parents,  only  12  percent  of  them  are 
m   college  today.     "That   Isn't  fair.     It  Isn't 
g^Kxl  sense,  and  It  isn't  good  democracy.     It 
means   there   is   not    a  right  to  work,  to   be 
prepared  to  work — I  almost  said  "opportunl- 
ties'  but  In  its  broadest  sense.     There  is  not 
equality   of    the   right   to   be   ready.     It  was 
enough  a  hundred  years  ago  to  say,  and  Im- 
portantly  at  that  point,  that  all  people  are 
created  equal.     That  was  the  point  that  had 
to  be  made  first.     It  Is  equally  Unporant  to- 
day to  face  the  fact  that  all  people  are  not 
created  equal.     Or  at  least,  that  when  they 
are  born  into  a  family  which  is  in  the  second 
generation   of   disadvantage,   there   must   be 
special  attention  given  to  the  problem  of  giv- 
ing  them   the   opportunity   to  be   ready   for 
work  and  for  what  lies  ahead. 


There  Is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  done  as 
far  as  the  educational  system  Is  concerned. 
I  wish  the  League  of  Women  Voters  would 
think  through  the  question  of  whether — 
where  a  hundred  years  ago  we  decided  that 
there  ought  to  be  12  years  of  free  education, 
that  that  Is  stUl  the  right  answer.  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  It  is.  In  fact,  we  were  either 
wrong  then  or  we  are  wrong  now,  because 
the  world  now  demands  a  higher  degree  of 
education  on  the  part  of  its  boys  and  girls. 

I  believe  in  the  essentiality  of  technology 
and  automation  to  bring  us  the  new  quality 
of  living  to  which  we  aspire.  I  know  that, 
at  the  same  time,  the  machines  are  driving 
out  any  need  for  untrained  or  uneducated 
people.  The  problem  of  poverty  in  this  coun- 
try is  becoming  more  and  more  a  concen- 
trated problem  on  the  part  of  a  comparative 
few.  but  it  is  becoming  a  worse  problem. 
The  chasm  between  most  of  us  and  a  few  is 
l>ecomlng  deeper  and  deeper  every  day.  It 
Is  harder  to  move  across  the  tracks  today 
than  it  was  some  time  ago. 

I  am  concerned  about  those  statistics  which 
show  that  between  1935  and  1947  5  percent 
of  those  whom  we  would  Identify  as  being 
In  poverty  families  moved  across  the  line 
to  prosperity  every  year.  We  were  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  people  who  we  would 
Identify  as  poverty  stricken  5  percent  a  year 
from  1937  to  1947.  Prom  1947  to  1953  that 
number  dropped  to  an  average  of  3  percent, 
and  since  1953  It  has  dropped  to  about  1  per- 
cent. Now  that's  partly  because  we  have 
licked  part  of  the  problem  so  that  the  per- 
centages are  applied  to  a  smaUer  base.  It  Is 
partly  because  the  machines  now  have  a  high 
school  education  or  its  equivalent,  and  the 
people  who  don't  have  a  high  school  educa- 
tion aren't  able  to  compete  with  the  ma- 
chines. And  yet  there  will  come  into  the 
work  force  in  this  country  in  the  next  2>4 
years,  S'i  million  boys  and  girls  who  will  not 
have  high  school  diplomas,  and  employers 
simply  aren't  going  to  be  hiring  people  with- 
out   high   school   diplomas   from   here   on. 

I  would  wonder  whether  we  can't  find  a 
way  without  diluting  the  quality  of  higher 
education  to  add  at  least  2  more  years  of 
education — of  free  education— for  the  boys 
and  girls  who  now  need  more  training  than 
they  did  a  hundred  years  ago.  I  would  won- 
der whether  there  Is  any  sense  any  longer 
in  a  law  that  provides  that  a  boy  or  girl  can 
drop  out  of  school  when  he  or  she  reaches 
the  age  of  16.  If  that  was  right  when  most 
States  adopted  it  50  years  ago,  it  Is  wTong 
now.  There  are  e's  million  teenagers  In  the 
work  force  today.  Some  of  them  employed, 
some  of  them  unemployed,  and  even  those 
who  are  employed  are  probably  there  without 
the  training  and  education  which  they'll 
need  to  fill  the  Jobs  which  will  be  present  In 
the  future. 

I  would  wonder  whether  we  shouldn't  do 
something  about  reviewing  the  age  for  com- 
pulsory education.  Now,  don't  misunder- 
stand me,  U  anybody  has  the  thought  of 
sending  the  dropouts  back  into  what  they 
dropped  out  of,  there  is  no  point  in  that. 
None  at  all.  The  point  is  rather,  and  I  speak 
with  the  license  of  20  years  of  teaching 
school,  that  the  school  system  is  based  on 
a  standard  of  preparing  for  excellence.  I  was 
proud  of  that.  I  was  proud  as  a  high  school 
teacher  to  be  teaching  Hamlet  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  split  infinitive  to  people  who 
I  knew  were  going  into  the  local  boiler  works 
or  into  the  glass  factory.  That  was  fine. 
They  could  have  at  least  a  vision  of  what  ex- 
cellence might  be.  We  have  got  to  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  whereas  it  didn't  do  any 
good  or  dldnt  do  any  harm  then,  because 
they  didn't  need  any  special  preparation, 
now  they  need  special  preparation  and  very 
badly 

You  have  on  your  Agenda  Item  emphasis 
upon  the  retraining  program  and  I  am  glad 
you  do  because  that's  a  program  which  we 
administer,   and  we   need   yoiu"  help.     You 


also  have  on  it  vocational  education  and 
I  am  very  glad  you  do.  althou^  that  falls 
In  another  department's  reeponslbUlty.  be- 
cause there  Is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  now 
about  taking  those  people  who  will  not  go 
on  to  coUege  and  iM-eparlng  them  for  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  work  which  requires  special 
preparation.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
done  as  far  as  a  review  of  the  educational 
situation  Is  concerned. 

Now.  your  Agenda  Item,  ttirnlng  to  Its 
other  aspect.  Is  very  vague  on  the  question 
of  what  you  are  going  to  do  about  more 
Jobs.  You  recognize,  and  very  prop«rly,  that 
It  will  mean  only  frustration  tf  we  train  and 
educate  people — boys  and  girls— and  then 
there  are  no  Jobs  at  the  end  erf  that  prepara- 
tion. This  must  not  be  permitted  to  hap- 
pen. As  long  as  we  are  at  the  point  of 
statistics,  let  me  give  you  one  other,  although 
I  warn  you  about  the  danger  of  statistics. 
These  percentages,  these  averages — they  con- 
fuse us  so.  AU  the  figtires  you  see  are  In 
terms  of  averages,  almost  all  of  thMn.  And 
yet  I  point  out  to  you  that  the  law  of  aver- 
ages is  only  a  law  which  establishes  the  fact 
that  If  a  ijerson  Is  standing  with  one  foot  In 
the  ice  box  and  with  the  other  foot  on  the 
stove,  that  person  is  "on  the  average"  com- 
fortable. 

But  let  me  give  you  another  figure,  that 
Illustrates  the  problem  as  far  as  Job  oppor- 
tunities are  concerned.  We  must  depend  for 
the  increased  Jobs  on  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy  In  this  country.  Between  1957 
and  1963  the  work  force  In  this  country  in- 
creased bv  five  mUllon  people.  During  that 
time  the  Increase  In  the  number  of  full-time 
Jobs  from  the  profit  sector  (rf  the  private 
economy  was  200.000.  It  went  up  by  only 
that  number. 

Now,  employment  went  up  very  markedly 
m  some  other  areas:  government  service,  not 
Federal  Government  service — State  and  local 
government  service,  and  most  of  thoee  were 
school  teachers  which  Is  all  to  the  good,  and 
It  went  up  as  far  as  nonprofit  operations  of 
one  kind  or  another  are  concerned,  and  that's 
good.  It  went  up  as  far  as  part-time  work 
Is  concerned,  and  most  women  think  that 
Is  good.  I  should  make  clear  that  the  sta- 
tistic I  gave  you  before  was  In  terms  of  full- 
time  Jobs.  As  far  as  the  profit  part  of  the 
operation  of  the  economy  during  that  6-year 
period  is  concerned,  the  total  of  full-time 
Jobs  went  up  by  only  200,000,  while  the  work 
force  was  going  up  by  5  million.  There  has 
been  a  marked  shift  m  that  In  the  last  year 
and  there  has  been  an  increase  of  some  500- 

000  In  that  same  statistic.  That  the  figure, 
if  I  had  given  it  to  you  a  year  ago,  would  have 
been  a  net  loss  Instead  of  some  Increase.  The 
situation  Is  Improving.  That's  why  the  tax 
reduction  is  so  important.  It  ought  to  mean 
a  difference  of  between  a  million  and  2  mil- 
lion Job  opportunities. 

But  my  point,  in  general,  is  that  you  are 
very  right  that  the  educational  part  of  this 
program  will  have  no  sufficient  significance 
unless  there  Is  the  Job  opportunity  for  which 
these  people  are  prepared.  So  I  ask  you  to 
think  as  clearly  as  you  can  about  that  part 
of  this  Job  and  to  recognize  again  that  the 
answers  are  not  going  to  come  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.    The  Federal  Government, 

1  think  of,  as  a  kind  of  catalytic  for  the  work 
of  the  local  governments,  and  the  whole  of 
the  governmental  program  is  only  a  kind  of 
catalytic  for  the  work  of  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy.  It's  got  to  Xte  done  pri- 
vately; it  is  going  to  be  done,  I  think,  by  a 
reassertion  of  the  kind  of  faith  and  vision 
that  we  had  before. 

I  think  of  Barbara  Ward  again,  that  moet 
remarkable  woman  of  whom  I  can  say  noth- 
ing to  you  that  you  did  not  know  now  first- 
hand, and  I  wish  you  would  see  her  Williams- 
burg address  of  last  year  In  which  she 
pointed  out  the  difference  between  1776  and 
1963.  Her  point  was  that  In  1776  the  people 
In  this  country  had  only  one  thing,  that  was 
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vision.  TTiey  were  completely  without  tools, 
but  that  didn't  dster  them.  Today  there  Is 
no  shortage  of  tools.  Our  problem  Is  an 
•  xcess  capacity  of  production.  We  have  all 
the  tools  we  could  powslbly  use  and  nothing 
in  the  world  lacking  to  achieve  the  kind  of 
;  ffluence  of  which  she  talked,  but  we  are  a 
little  short  on  vision  at  the  moment. 

And  so  I  say  to  you.  that  It  seems  to  me 
that  It  Is  completely  legitimate  to  emphasize 
this  aspect  In  our  thinking  about  the  prob- 
lem. Its  a  problem  of  ways  and  means  It's 
nlso  a  problem  of  belief,  a  belief  In  the  past, 
;i  belief  In  the  future.  I  mentioned  briefly 
in  my  more  general  remarks  this  problem  of 
automation.  Don't  be  scared  of  the  ma- 
chines. The  machines  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  achievement  of  the  standard  of 
living  which  we  want  for  ourselves  in  this 
coxintry.  Technology  is  the  only  possible 
way  that  we  can  maintain  the  standard  of 
living  above  that  of  the  other  nations  with 
which  we  compete  more  actively  now  every 
day.  Technological  development  Is  ab- 
solutely essential,  but  It  will  be  the  worst 
kind  of  progress  if  we  have  to  pay  for  It  in 
human  terms.  We  did  In  the  industrial 
revolution. 

I  don't  think  anybody  looks  back  with 
pride  on  the  progress  that  we  call  the  indus- 
trial revolution,  t>ecau.'^e  we  had  to  pay  too 
high  a  price  for  It  In  human  term.s  If  you 
po  back  still  further,  you  know  how  the 
p>Tamlds  were  built  and  the  story  that  the 
laying  of  every  block  cost  the  breaking  of 
a  human  back.  We  did  better  than  that  in 
the  indu-strial  revolution.  We  are  doing  bet- 
ter than  that  In  the  technological  revolution, 
but  we  have  got  to  consider  the  fact  that  our 
understanding  must  be  brought  up  even  with 
pur  knowledge.  I  think  it  was  Solomon  who 
said,  "Knowledge  Is  a  wonderful  thing;  there- 
fore get  knowledge  but  with  all  thy  getting, 
get  understanding."  We  must  do  that.  We 
can't  let  the  machines  take  away  the  human 
values  from  us. 

I  think  of  the  most  dangerous  side  of  auto- 
mation and  technology  in  terms  of  the  play 
of  Karel  Capek  with  which  some  of  you  may 
be  familiar.  Somebody  should  put  It  back 
on  the  boards.  That  was  the  story  in  1923 
or  1927,  you  remember,  abo\it  universal 
robots,  about  the  scientists  who  Invent  the 
machines,  and  how  they  Improve  them  until 
tinally  one  day  the  machines  learn  how  to 
make  other  machines,  tvnd  at  that  point  the 
jig  Is  up.  You  may  remember  the  end  of  the 
third  act.  The  curtains  and  the  backdrop 
part,  and  these  clanking  robots  come  march- 
ing In  and  form  In  solid  phalanxes  on  the 
stage.  Then  they  start  plodding  stolidly 
toward  the  audience,  and  Just  as  they  reach 
the  footlights,  the  lights  go  out  and  the 
play  Is  over. 

But  It  is  act  IV  now.  and  our  problem  is  Ui 
make  use  of  technology  and  machines  so 
that  they  will  be  the  instruments  not  of 
man's  destruction  but  rather  of  man's  serv- 
ice, of  the  achievement  of  his  purpose.  I 
Bald  "man's" — Esther  Peterson  has  almost 
housebroken  me  but  not  quite.  I  am  always 
impressed  when  I'm  talking  about  technology 
that  although  machines  may  replace  men,  1 
know  they  will  never  replace  women. 

But  there  Is  so  much  to  do  as  tar  iis  Uiklng 
care  of  the  hunaan  aspect  of  technology.  A 
lot  of  it  was  done  In  the  railroad  case  this 
week  V/hat  you  will  not  read,  because  it  Is 
a  part  of  the  fine  print  of  that  settlement. 
Is  that  there  were  great  advances  recognized 
as  far  as  the  use  of  new  machines  on  the  rail- 
roads is  concerned.  It  was  also  provided  in 
that  settlement  that  If  a  person  loses  his  Job 
ac  a  result  of  technological  development, 
there  will  be  provision  made  to  take  care  of 
the  human  interests  of  that  Individual  He 
will  be  taken  care  of  for  a  period  of  at  least 
3  or  4  years.  The  details  of  that  have  not 
yet  been  worked  out.  Technology  will  come 
faster  if  we  recognize  that  we  are  not  en- 
titled to  charge  a  price  in  human  terma  for 


the  progrees  up>on  which  we  are  so  dependent. 

And  so  I  say  to  you  th»t  teclmolosT  ^ 
not  something  about  which  to  be  concerned. 
It  Is  rather  a  matter  upon  which  we  are 
wholly  dependent,  and  there  are  ways  and 
means  of  taking  care  of  those  human  aspects 
of  the  problem. 

I  would  like  to  return  to  the  phrase  with 
which  I  opened — the  dichotomy  between 
rights  and  responslbllltlee.  I  meant  very 
sincerely  the  compliment  that  I  think  the 
political  difference  between  men  and  women 
Is  that  men  are  preoccupied  with  their  rights, 
and  women  concerned  about  their  responsi- 
bilities. I  point  out  to  you  that  this  society 
has  grown  up  and  the  law  has  developed 
around  an  emphasis  on  rights — the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Magna  Carta,  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Constitution  "Vou 
can't  find  any  comparable  milestone  docu- 
ments In  our  literature,  or  in  our  legal  his- 
tory which  talks  about  responsibility.  And 
yet  I  suggest  that  at  the  present  stage  of 
the  development  of  this  complex  society.  It 
is  going  to  be  essential  that  we  start  doing 
our  thinking  In  terms  of  responsibilities 
rather  than  rights. 

Now  that  creates  some  dangers  Whenever 
you  start  talking  about  responsibilities,  espe- 
cially as  they  may  be  exercised  not  by  but 
through  the  Crovemment,  people  start  get- 
ting concerned  about  planning.  Well,  It 
doesn't  need  the  kind  of  planning  that  peo- 
ple get  concerned  about.  I  can  testify  to 
you  bitterly  on  the  basis  of  the  last  2  weeks 
experience,  that  you  don't  have  time  for 
planning  In  Federal  Government.  You  spend 
99 '-i  percent  of  your  time  completely  on  the 
defensive  fighting  the  telephone,  fighting  the 
desk,  and  fighting  the  papers  that  have  to 
be  disposed  of.  Dont  worry  about  the  plan- 
ning. TTiere  Is  too  little  of  it,  not  Uxj  much 
It  is  a  dangerous  situation  when  you  can't 
think,  or  can't  think  enough  about  how  we 
will  make  use  of  the  possibilities  of  peace, 
because  there  will  be  concern  on  somebody's 
part  about  doing  too  much  planning. 

It  leads  people  to  wondering  whether  we 
could  stand  peace,  economically  In  this  coun- 
try. Why  of  course,  we  can  stand  peace. 
Anybody  who  has  any  doubts  about  the  ca- 
pacity of  this  system  to  turn  Its  productive 
powers  from  producing  munitions  to  fighting 
poverty  doesn't  realize  that  democracy,  like 
life  itaelf.  Is  an  act  of  faith.  There  would  be 
difficulties  and  dislocations  but  think  of  the 
things  that  there  are  left  to  do. 

Think  of  what  it  would  take  to  eliminate 
the  slums  In  this  country,  to  build  the 
schools  we  need,  to  bring  Income  up  above 
the  $3,000  level  for  almost  everybody.  To 
come  through  with  the  water  resources  which 
only  the  League  has  been  aware  of  for  the  last 
15  years.  You  started  back  before  anybody 
else  knew  even  what  you  were  talking  about. 

You  know,  If  we  set  out  to  eliminate  the 
slums  In  the  cities,  to  build  the  schools  we 
need,  to  provide  the  water  resources  which 
we  need  so  acutely  now,  and  to  bring  the 
standard  of  living  In  the  lowest  fifth  of  the 
Nation  up  to  $3,000,  we  would  have  the  most 
terrible  manpower  shortage  in  this  country 
that  you  can  possibly  Imagine.  And  then 
somebody  worries  about  whether  we  would 
have  enough  to  do  If  peace  came  along? 
Well,  It  Just  Isn't  even  an  issue.  Id  like  you 
to  believe  and  to  know  that  there  Is  the 
capacity,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  economics 
but  as  a  matter  of  political  strength.  In  this 
country  which  would  mean  that  we  could 
make  full  use  of  the  human  and  the  eco- 
nomic capacity  If  peace  should  come  to  the 
world. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  make  an- 
other point.  It  Is  another  aspect  of  an  event 
that  I  mentioned  very  briefly  before,  and  it 
has  a  bitter  side  to  it.  I  think  the  country 
Is  still  thinking  very  much  In  terms  of  tlie 
experience  of  5  or  8  months  ago.  I  don't 
believe  this  country  Is  going  to  settle  for 
letting  the  assassination  of  a  President  be 


a  brutal  Irrelevancy.  We  started  off  by  say- 
ing, you  know,  that  this  must  be  a  reflection 
of  an  npsurge  of  hate  and  nonreaaon  in  the 
country.  I  dont  believe  that's  right.  You 
can't  allow  one  or  two  manl&c&l  minds  to 
distort  the  reality  of  the  g^reat  human  mind 
of  this  country.  We  were  wrcmg  about  that. 
We  were  going  through  a  very  difficult  ex- 
perience, and  sometimes  you  Aovfit  realize 
at  the  moment  how  hard  It  is  to  have  to  live 
history.  Let  me  simply  say  that  I  think 
there  Is  still  much  to  be  done  about  realiz- 
ing our  capacity,  but  the  one  thing  we  have 
learned  in  the  last  5  months  Is  that  there  Is, 
in  the  leadership  of  this  country  and  In 
the  capacity  of  our  people,  a  power  for  con- 
tinuity that  hi\s  carried  us  through  a  period 
of  crisis  which  would  have  destroyed  almost 
every  other  nation  in  the  world. 

That  is  the  contribution  of  all  of  us.  It 
Is  the  contribution  of  an  luibellevably  brave 
woman,  and  her  family.  It  is  the  contribu- 
tion of  an  Individual  of  whom  it  Is  going  to 
be  our  great  privilege  to  meet  in  ]ust  a  mo- 
ment, but  most  of  all.  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  complete  earnestness  of  the  proposition 
that  whatever  It  Is  that  we  have  developed 
in  the  name  of  democracy.  It  Is  able  to  meet 
not  Just  the  problems  of  a  railroad  case,  but 
the  problems,  too,  of  fighting  Ignorance,  of 
fighting  poverty,  of  fighting  unemployment 
in  this  country,  and  then  going  on  to  the 
affirmative  of  finding  that  full  meaning  for 
which  the  human  individual  was  certainly 
Intended. 

It  is  a  heartwarming  experience  to  have 
the  feelings  I  have  about  the  things  that 
vou  and  I  believe  In  together,  to  have  the  op- 
portunity I  have  to  work  for  them  as  part  of 
the  Government,  and  also  to  come  and  talk 
with   this  organization   about  them. 

The  opportunity  for  this  kind  of  com- 
mimion,  I  suppose,  would  not  be  found  in 
any  other  country  In  the  world.  I  don't 
know  anyplace  el.se  where  you  would  have 
a  situation  In  which  a  group  of  us  could  get 
together  and  talk  this  freely  about  things 
of  this  kind.  That  Isn't  maudlin.  It  is  part 
of  the  strength  that  we  honor;  It  Is  part 
of  the  strength  that  we  have  developed;  It 
Is  part  of  the  strength  that  we  find  in  gov- 
ernment; It's  more  a  part  of  the  strength 
that  we  find  in  ourselves.  So  I  would  Just 
like  to  express  what  I  know  Is  also  on  your 
minds— the  pride  of  being  part  of  this  coun- 
try, the  pride  in  having  a  past  which  Is  be- 
yond parallel,  and  a  pride  In  believing  In  a 
future  which  is  going  to  be  characterized  by 
change,  which  Is  the  order  of  things  as  a 
whole. 

I  hope  you  change  your  minds  about  a 
filibuster.  Like  so  many  things  It  can  be 
an  agent  of  good  as  well  as  of  evil,  which  Is 
not  in  defense  of  filibusters. 

I'm  terribly  reminded  at  the  moment,  I 
think  it  was  Josh  Billings  who  said,  "Silence 
1.S  golden,  but  brevity  is  the  child  of  silence, 
and  a  great  credit  to  the  old  man." 

Ladies  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 
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Rabbi  Karr«  Sermon  on  Couraire 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  1.  1964 
Mr.  OHARA  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  been  reading  with  Interest  and 
spiritual  stimulation  a  booklet  of  36 
pages  containing  four  of  the  sermons  of 
Rabbi  Samuel  E.  KarfT  preached  during 
the  past  year  from  the  pulpit  of  Chi- 
cago Sinai  Congregation  in  the  district 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  By  unani- 
mous consent  I  am  extending  my  re- 
marks to  include  one  of  the  sermons 
from  the  booklet  that  I  know  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  my  colleagues: 

The  Anatomy  of  Coi-racf, 
If  I  should  ask  you  to  draw  up  a  list  i.f 
the  virtues  you  admire,  virtues  you  would 
wish  your  children  or  grandchildren  to  pos- 
sess I  would  expect  many  of  you  to  Include 
111  your  list  that  quality  of  mind  and  heart 
known  simply  as  "courage."  If  I  should  fol- 
low this  request  by  a.skuig  you  U>  define  the 
meaning  of  courage.  It  Is  quite  likely  that 
your  answers  would  vary  considerably.  In 
this  respect  you  would  be  keeping  good  com- 
pany for  numerou.s  a:.d  duerse  are  mans 
attempts  to  define  the  essence  of  courage. 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  regards 
11  as  "that  quality  of  mind  which  enables 
one  to  encounter  danger  and  difRcultles  with 
firmness,"  Emerson  opined  that  "the  cour- 
ageous man  Is  no  braver  than  any  other  ordi- 
nary iruin  hut  he  is  bravrr  5  mmules 
longer."  Somewhat  facetiously.  Channmg 
Pollock  offers  this  definition:  "No  man  has 
more  courage  than  the  man  who  can  sUjp 
after  he  has  eaten  one  peanut  "  And  the 
pcK>t  John  Dunne  suggests  that  a  courageous 
man  Is  one  who  performs  a  brave  deed  and 
df>es  not  tell  anyone  about    it. 

However  we  may  choose  to  define  it,  ci'ur- 
age  is  a  virtue  we  greatly  prii'e  It  is  a  badge 
of  honor  we  often  wish  we  could  claim  for 
ourselves  and  always  admire  in  others. 

One  way  of  understanding  this  precioU.= 
quality  is  U)  exclude  what  it  is  not.  Courage 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  a  blustering 
bravado,  an  arrogant  strutting  upon  the 
scene  with  stiffened  back  and  open  mouth. 
He  who  most  vigorously  proclaims  his  bold- 
ness is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  a  man  of  cour- 
age. More  often  than  not  the  mortal  whose 
claims  are  most  loudly  preU-ntlous  is  not  the 
mortal  most  courageous  Remember  the 
roaring  Hon  in  the  Wizard  of  Oz? 

Dorothy,  the  Tin  Man.  and  his  Scarecrow 
wend  their  way  through  the  forest  to  see  the 
Wizard-  Suddenly  they  are  confronted  by  a 
huge  and  terrlfving  lion  "Roar."  say  the 
lion  "Piit  'em  up  which  one  of  you  gonna 
litilif"  111  fight  you  all.  Oh,  Ml  fight  you 
with  one  paw  tied  behind  my  back.  Come 
.,,.  who  wants  to  fight:>  I'll  fight  you  with 
inv    eves   closed  " 

Despite  his  bluster,  the  lion  '^^ingles  out 
for  his  attack  the  mcwt  vulnerable  opponent 
of  all— Dorothy's  little  dog,  Toto.  Quickly 
Dorothy  strikes  the  Hon  on  the  nose.  He 
criiigesand  falls      The  hollowness  of  his  roar 


Appendix 

Is  EtiiTkly  revealed.  A  children's  story  with 
adult  truth:  cotirage  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  empty  bluster. 

Neither  is  It  to  be  confused  with  fearless- 
ness. Some  of  the  bravest  acts  in  history 
have  been  comjnltted  by  men  who  experi- 
enced fear  but  refused  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
It.  Fear  uncontrolled  spells  terror;  fear  kept 
in  check  Is  fully  compatible  with  courage 
Most  actors,  speakers,  prizefiphter?  admit  t.o 
that  controlled,  creative  fear  we  call  "iierv- 
ousnes5  "  Yet  we  cai.not  thereby  call  them 
cowards  Courage  is  not  to  be  confused  w;-,h 
fearles.'  ;.es£. 

SHtER    DARIN  (, 

Wliat  then  is  courage?  How  is  it  mani- 
fest^ What  kind  of  courage  is  most  devoutly 
to  be  cherished? 

.Sometime  ago  I  read  a  story  in  the  sport-s 
page  of  a  dally  newspaper  which  was  par- 
ticularly intriguing.  It  wa£  the  story  of  a 
48-year-old  forestry  engineer  who  had  Just 
completed  a  very  ambitious  venture.  He  had 
just  finished  a  sea  voyage  from  Buenos  Aires 
to  Miami,  a  distance  of  5.629  nautical  mUes, 
What  Is  so  unusual  about  that?  Nothing— 
except  that  this  voyage  lasted  9  months 
and  was  taken,  not  on  an  cKean  liner,  but  in 
ar.  18-foot  folding  boat.  The  lieartv  mariner 
reported  that  at  one  time  during  the  voyage 
he  paddled  for  7  days  and  7  nichts  and  never 
touched  shore.  He  had  no  radio  and  no  com.- 
pass.  (inly  a  small  battery  light  in  order 
that  (as  he  explained  It)  "some  ship  would 
not  cut  me  in  two,"  He  rei>orts  havinc 
capsized  more  than  20  times  and  he  was 
frequently    attacked    by    tiger   sharks 

Why  did  he  submit  himself  to  this  har- 
rowmc  adventure''  He  was,  of  course,  a^ked 
this  question.  And  this  le  the  answer  he 
pave.  "I  adore  danger  and  love  the  un- 
expected I  like  difflcultie.s  I  get  no  .satis- 
faction on  smooth  roads.     It  is  a  challenge 

How  shall  we  react  to  this  saga  of  hich 
adventure''  'V\'e  could  simply  decide:  this 
man  Ls  a  fool.  As  It  is,  life  Is  so  full  of 
mortal  danger,  whv  go  looking  for  more'^ 
Besides,  what  constructive  purpose  could 
such  a  venture  possibly  serve''  On  the  other 
hand,  this  bold  enterprise  may  engage  oiir 
profound  admiration.  How  can  one  help 
but  be  awed  bv  a  man  willing  to  match  wius 
with  the  majestic  forces  of  nature''  Here 
sumds  revealed  a  venturesome  boldness;  a 
readiness  to  face  a  grave  challenee;  a  chal- 
lenge fraught  with  great  danger  and  the 
jx>ssibility  of  death. 

This  spirit  of  high  adventure  deserves  the 
accolade  of  courage.  It  may  be  described  as 
sheer  daring  and  commands  our  respect 
SU(  h  daring  has  many  devotee's,  Tlie  novel- 
ist, Ernest  Hemingway,  found  the  very  es- 
sence of  courage  in  m.tn's  readiness  to  risk 
all  against  the  raw  and  brutal  forces  of  na- 
ture; the  matador  stalking  the  mad  bull, 
the  old  man  battling  the  giant  marlin  amid 
the  raging  torrents  of  the  sea.  Tlus,  says 
Hemingway,  is  true  courage 

Such  devotees  of  high  adventure  would 
claim  that  the  moment  of  sheer  daring  Is 
the  moment  of  supreme  fulfillment,  yea,  the 
moment  of  truth.  Our  Argentine  sailor  has 
expressed  it  thus  "I  have  the  Bohemian 
soul  that  inspired  me  to  touch  this  moment 
that  gives  contact  with  reality  "  Talk  to 
the  mountain  climber,  the  auto  racer,  the 
deep  sea  diver,  and  you  will  find  an  almost 
mystical  feell'ng  that  life's  deepest  meaning 
Is  revealed  in  the  moment  of  great  physical 
danger. 


■V^'ell,  just  how  valuable  is  this  form  of 
courage?  How  crucial  for  the  fulfillment  of 
human  life?  I  think  we  must  answer  that 
the  spirit  of  sheer  daring  is  attractive  and 
engaging  but  it  hardly  holds  the  k;ey  to  life's 
deepest  meaning.  Here  surely  is  a  form  cf 
courage  but  not  its  quintessence 

Most  often  such  courage  is  morally  neu- 
tral. It  bears  no  relation  to  the  spiritual 
goals  c:  society  Morality  is  concerned  will; 
the  relations  between  man  and  his  neighbor 
yet  many  exponents  of  high  adventure  seek 
"on  the  mountain  peaks  or  the  high  seas  that 
lonely  fulfillment  which  they  have  despanec 
of  hndmg  m  tlie  arena  of  stK:iai  living.  In- 
terestingly enough,  the  spirit  of  sheer  daring 
IS  not  to"  be  found  In  the  Bible.  To  my 
knowledge  there  is  no  instance  of  a  Biblica. 
hero    exhibiting   this   form    of   courage. 

True,  the  voung  David  confronts  tlie  giant. 
C.oliath  (armed  with  nothing  more  than  ;■. 
slingshot  )  but  remember,  he  does  so  in  order 
to  liberate  his  people  from  the  oppressne 
yoke  of  the  Philistines,  His  physical  courage  . 
is  an  embc.dimeni  of  the  moral   strivings   i  f 

man. 

I  would  suggest  that  sheer  darir,g  li-  absent 
from  the  Bible  becatise  our  ancestors  did 
not  regard  it  as  a  vital  aspect  of  a  m.eanmg- 
ful  life  Must  we  not  concur  in  this  Bib'.iral 
',  c-rdic*'' 

T  hi:  (.  OfF.AGE   I  :F  (  '  •K\  imOS 

One-  form  of  courage  '.s  plainly  mirrored 
;:-.  the  pages  of  Scripture,  Do  you  recall  the 
dramatic  encounter  of  King  David  and 
Nathan''  David's  eves  have  feasted  on  the 
voluptuous  Bathsheba.  His  lust  is  aroused, 
lie  IP  determined  to  possess  her  And  what  ;f 
<he  belongs  tc-  another  man''  Shall  the  de- 
sires of  the  King  be  denied''  Ruthlessly  the 
K;::p  p!(  ts  his  strategy.  He  dispatches  her 
liVisband.  Uriah  to  the  most  dangerous  front- 
line on  the  battlefield,  fully  ex;>ecting  and 
hoping!  that  he  will  be  killed 

I:, to  this  dramatic  setting  steps  the 
prophet,  Nathan,  Men  such  as  Nathan  were 
fmploved  by  kings  for  two  reasons  First, 
they  were  skilled  advisers,  the  kind  clients 
and  organizations  of  our  day  are  willing  to 
pay  liandsome  sums  to  acquire.  Secondly, 
m  return  for  certain  favors,  these  prophets 
could  be  counted  upon  tc-  harness  their  tal- 
ents to  the  goals  of  their  masters  even  if  :t 
meant  telling  thein  only  what  they  wanted 
to  hear 

N.itlian  was  David's  adviser  He  liac 
learned  of  David's  intrigue  and  was  appallca 
by  It  What  shall  he  do"  Tlie  King  expects 
a"'v6s  man.'  not  a  critic  Shall  he  leave  well 
ciKuigh  alone  and  hold  his  peace  or  shall  he 
reprove  the  King  for  an  act  of  treachery- 
This  was  Nathan's  choice  and  If  we  revere 
him  as  a  Biblical  hero,  it  is  because  he  chose 
to  speak  out.  He  willingly  risked  the  loss  of 
the  King's  good  favor  when  he  pointed  an 
accusing  finger  at  David  and  shouted,  "Thru 
art  the  man 

■nus  IS  not  the  spirit  of  high  adventure 
but  It  IS  a  form  of  courage,  the  courage  of 
conviction,  that  readiness  to  endanger  ones 
social  position,  one's  economic  st.atus,  and 
in  some  cases,  even  one's  life  by  speaking  ont 
and  acting  in  behalf  of  moral  truth  Of  this 
courage  Jewish  tradition  speaks  volumes 
There  are  the  stories  of  Amos,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, whose  souls  were  never  for  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder;  the  countless  tales  of  Jewish 
martvTS  who  risked  death  rather  than  aban- 
don the  faith  of  their  fathers  solemnly  bears 
this   trademark  of  courage 
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The  human  sU>ry  does  not  change  that 
much  We  Know  what  It  means  to  display 
the  courage  of  convictions.  We  know  Its  dan- 
gers We  know  Ita  rarity.  We  know  how 
easily  It  can  be  compromised.  We  all  feel 
dependent  upon  the  good  will  of  others.  We 
all  want  to  be  accepted  and  liked.  The  more 
we  acquire  In  social  or  economic  benefits, 
the  more  we  have  to  conserve,   the  more  we 

stand  to  lose.  ,„hu-(h 

We  may  read  of  those  remarkable  Individ- 
uals who  are  willing  to  take  risks  In  behalf  of 
moral  conviction.  I  remember  reading  of  a 
Jewish  Viennese  doctor  of  worldwide  fame, 
who  treated  some  of  the  Nazis  including  Hit- 
ler When  the  Nazis  Invaded  Austria,  they 
offered  him  the  special  privilege  of  being 
saved  from  the  brutalities  of  the  conquen^rs. 
He  refused  and  was  later  seen  with  other  Aus- 
trian Jews  scrubbing  the  sidewalks  of  Vienna 
with  a  brush  dipped  in  lye  while  storm 
troopers  st-x.d   around   him   and   Jeered 

or   consider   the   courage   displayed   by    the 
young   poet   In   Soviet   Russia.     His   name   Is 
Yevtushenko      Sometime  ago  he  published  a 
poem     entitled.     -Bablyar  '•       Babiyar     Is     a 
°avine   near  Kiev   where   the  Nazis   murdered 
40  000   Jews   in    1944.      In    his   poem,    Yevtu- 
shenko implies  that  his  own  nation,  the  So- 
viet Union    is  not  innocent  of  antl-Sen>lllsrn. 
In    his   p<^tic   indictment   he   challenges   the 
powers    that    be    to    explain    why    no    grave- 
stones stand  on  Babiyar,  why  the  ".^^rtyrdom 
of  helpless  Jews  has  not  been  memorialt/ed? 
For    his    moral    challenge    to    the    Soviet 
regime    Yevtushenko  has  been  severely  crlt  - 
died,    some  admirers  have  paid  tribute  to  his 
uncommon  audacity.    Replying  to  the  public 
response  to  his  poem.  Yevtushenko  wrote  a 
new  poem  called.  A  Talk. 

Listen: 
"They  say  to  me 

'You  are  a  brave  man  ' 

Not  true. 

Courage  has  never  been  my  sin. 

I  sunply  considered  it  unworthy  that 

I  should  lower  myself 

Down  to  the  cowardice  of  my  fellows 

I  have  never  tried  to  shove  the  world  out  of 
\i&  orbit 

1  wrote 

So  what 

I  never  informed 

I  laughed  at  what  was  overblown 

Falseness  I  turned  to  ridicule 

Loud  enough  I  sought  to  stat«  my  thoughts 
Sometime 

Posterity  will  remember 
•    •    •   and  will  burn  with  shame 
When  they  shall  have  done  with  shame  and 

lies. 
Those  strange  times 
When 
Common  honesty  was  called  courage. 


mimicking  the  minds  of  our  ^^^ts  and  pa- 
trons, we  are  no  longer  person.s  but  c^>tn- 
modltles— to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder 
on  the  auction  block  of  public  opinlnn 

You  and  I  and  our  children  may.  H  nett.--- 
sary,  forgo  the  courage  of  high  adventure 
but  for  the  fulfillment  of  our  lives  ius  per- 
stins  we  must  be  able  to  point  to  nmrnentfi 
when  we  were  willing  U.  take  risks  in  order 
to  be  ourselves. 


But  common  honesty  does  require  courage 
and  not  only  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Such 
courage  exists  in  the  contemi>orary  world, 
but  It  \R  remarkable  because  It  is  rare— as 
rare  perhaps  as  the  courage  of  the  mountain 
climber   and   the   Argentine   mariner. 

But  which  Is  more  to  be  admlretl''  Which 
more  highly  to  be  cherished?  Somehow  that 
Austrian  doctor  and  the  Russian  poet  evoke 
In  me  a  much  deeper  admiration  than  that 
ArgenMne  sailor.  The  world  can  do  without 
men  of  sheer  daring,  but  without  men  of 
conviction  life  Wf)uld  be  merely  "a  U»le  of 
sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing  " 

You  and  I  are  not  prophets  nor  the  sons 
of  prophets.  We  may  nr)t  be  "moral  martyrs" 
but  we.  too.  need  some  measure  of  convic- 
tion—a"  readiness  to  stand  for  something 
good,  or  else  we  lose  our  identity  as  persons 
and  forfeit  our  claim  to  self-respect  The 
life  of  the  perpetual  "yes  man"  Is  a  sub- 
human existence.  Once  our  Jobs  require  a 
total  surrender  of  conviction,  they  rob  us  of 
our  Identity  and  Inflict  a  spiritual  death. 
Once     we    purchase     social     acceptance     by 


Ql'IET     CoT'RACE 

If  we  8tf)pped  now.  our  anatfimy  of  cour- 
age would  not  be  c<implete.  for  we  have 
failed  to  mention  a  form  of  courage  whose 
absence  would  make  life  completely  unbear- 
able. It  is  the  least  dramatic,  the  least 
spectacular  and  yet  the  most  e.s.-<entlal  .ma 
our  lives  exhibit  this  "quiet  couraije  lar 
more  than  we  often  realize.  How  shail  v«.e 
describe  It? 

Our  dally  lives  contain  elements  of  uncer- 
tainty. Tearfulness.  dis;ippuliilnieiit  It  takes 
a  measure  of  courage  Just  to  play  the  pnme 
of  life.  E<\ch  day  we  are  called  upon  to  make 
decisions  In  business  and  in  family  life,  deci- 
sions which  may  be  of  great  con.sequence. 
Often  the  alternatives  .seem  almost  equal,  the 
evidence  Inconclusive  or  the  choice  between 
the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

The  dlfflcultv  of  declsi^.n  is  Increased  by 
the  presence  of  respon.slbillty  With  respoii- 
siblllty  comes  a  measure  of  uneasiness  and 
if  you  will,  a  tinge  of  fear  But  we  must 
decide— we  must  accept  responsibility  and 
we  must  hope  for  the  best  This  takes 
courage 

&ich  day  we  are  confronted  by  the  uncon- 
trollable elements  of  life,  by  the  mystery  of 
an  unknown  tomorrow,  by  the  ptTsslbtUty  of 
great  economic  setbacks,  of  accident  or  grave 
Illness.  The  closer  these  afflictions  strike 
home,  the  more  aware  we  become  of  their 
reality.  We  want  to  safe>.niard  and  properly 
guide  the  lives  of  our  children,  but  we  can- 
not completely  shield  them  against  the 
hazards  and  uncertainties  of  the  future  So 
much  Is  out  of  our  hands 

The  consciousness  of  our  finitude  al»-i  in- 
spires a  measure  of  fear  We  know  not  when 
nor  where  nor  how  biit  we  know  that  death 
awaits  us  all  Death  Is  at  one  time  or  an- 
other a  fearful  proepect  for  all  the  children 
of  men.  Moreover,  life  Is  not  only  beclouded 
by  Imaginings  of  an  unknown  future  but  as 
well  by  the  reality  of  present  disappoint- 
ment and  grievous  loss  which  signer  or  later 
confronts  us  all.  At  such  times  also  life 
requires  a  measure  of  quiet  courage- cour- 
age to  see  us  through  the  valley  of  shadows 
The  Bible  beautifully  Illustrates  the 
meaning  of  quiet  courage  in  1!*  jKirtralt  of 
our  father.  Abraham  Abraham  Is  found 
wandering  with  his  beloved  Sarah  In  a 
strange  land  Suddenly  without  warniiu:.  his 
dear  one  Is  taken  from  him  The  chain  of 
companionship  Is  abruptly  shattered  Abra- 
ham Is  alone.  His  heart  subdued  by  grief, 
his  eyes  welling  up  with  tears.  Abraham  un- 
derstands that  he  must  face  up  to  the  reality 
of  death  and  seek  a  burial  place  for  his  be- 
loved. Plfdntlvely  he  aijproaches  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  strange  land  The  Bible  records 
the  scene  In  these  words  "I  .un  a  stranger 
and  a  sojourner  with  you.  Give  me  a  pos- 
session of  a  burying  plare  with  you  that  I 
may  bury  my  dead  out  of  sicht  " 

With  this  act.  Abrah.im  has  faced  death; 
he  must  now  confront  life.  Sarah  is  with 
him  no  more  but  there  are  t-tsks  to  be  done, 
responsibilities  to  be  accepted.  He  knov«,s 
not  when  his  end  will  come.  He  must  help 
select  a  wife  for  his  son.  Isaac  Sarah  would 
expect  him  to  fulfill  this  t;isk.  So  In  the 
verv  next  episode  In  the  Bible  Abraham  sum- 
mons his  trusted  servant,  Eleazer.  ;ind  seeks 
his  assistance  In  finding  a  helpmate  for  his 
son.  Abraham  turns  from  his  own  erlef  to 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  life. 

Friends,  there  is  nothing  highly  dr.nii.itir 
about  thU  incident.     But  here   Is  an   illus- 


tration of  quiet  courage,  the  courage  which 
enables  us  to  carry  on  In  the  face  of  life's 
difficulties  and  bereavemente.  to  carry  on 
with  a  measure  of  cum]>o8ure  and  hoj>e  even 
when  we  are  exposed  to  the  somber  shadows 
of  the  human  adventure 

This  "courage  to  be"  Is  not  the  m(mopoly 
<if  a  few  hearty  souls;  it  Is  much  less  r.ire 
than  we  might  s  ipiX)se.  Headlines  feed  on 
the  exploits  of  high  adventure  but  life  Is 
sustained  by  the  gift  of  quiet  courage.  As  a 
rabbi  I  am  often  confronted  by  the  Inspiring 
and  deeply  personal  saga  of  brave  souls  who 
manifest  this  precious  gift 

In  a  congregation  1  served  several  years 
ago  <H>e  of  them  once  tried  to  describe  it 
He  would  not  call  it  quiet  courage.  I  could 
not  call  it  anvthlng  else  I  si;>eak  of  a  man 
who  was  suddenly  aRlicted  with  a  perilous 
Illness,  an  Illness  whose  very  nature  could 
not  help  but  exert  a  shattering  Impact  \ipon 
his  life  He  once  described  that  shfHkmg 
impact   in  words  like   these 

"Suddenly  as  the  fact  hits  you.  you  find 
yourself  spinning  in  air  around  and  around. 
'no  i>olnt  of  reference,  nothing  to  hold  on  to; 
all  effort  seems  useless,  all  directions  mean- 
lngle.s.s  round  and  round  you  spin  In  per- 
5>etual  motion  Then  in  time,  somehow  the 
spinning  slows  down  You  begin  to  see 
shapes  and  f^rms— you  begin  to  see  tasks  and 
responsibilities  you  begin  to  feel  some 
ground  under  your  feet.  Somehow  the 
gyroscope  is  working  again  You  find  your- 
self able  to  carry  on.  you  And  things  to  do, 
per.sons  to  care  about  and  you  continue  the 
Journev  with  fear  and  with  hope  " 

This'  friends,  was  an  unintended  to-tl- 
monlal  to  quiet  courage.  Its  description 
conjures  up  in  my  mind  the  image  of  many 
men  and  women  who  have  felt  life's  hardest 
blows  whether  In  the  guise  of  Illness,  .serious 
economic  setback,  family  discord,  or  tragic 
loss;  and  yet  have  summoned  the  streni^th 
necessary  to  carry  on  with  love,  with  deter- 
mination, with  a  sense  of  purpose  and  with 
a  merusure  of  confidence 

0<xl  Is  the  giver  of  many  gifts  Often 
these  gift*  are  bestowed  upon  us  whether  or 
not  we  formally  acknowledge  His  presence 
In  our  lives.  An  atheist  may  possess  a  bril- 
liant mind  A  nonbellever  may  be  blessed 
with  coura«e  from  a  Ood  he  does  not  profess 
to  know.  But  God's  gifts  are  Infinitely  en- 
riched and  m<xst  deeply  experienced  as  the 
fruit  of  our  active  relation  to  Him  God  is 
the  giver  of  courage  and  Its  deepest  experi- 
ence is  derived  from  our  prayerful  com- 
munion with  Him. 

What  courage  shall  we  seek  to  find  m  His 
presence''  The  sheer  daring  which  girds  us 
for  high  adventure'  •  •  *  perhaps,  but  this 
Is  a  luxury.  It  Is  expendable  The  courage 
of  conviction''  Yes.  we  need  such  courage 
in  order  Ui  preserve  our  self-respect  and  our 
very  identity  iv*  human  beings  But  above 
all.  we  need  that  "quiet  courage"  which  be- 
longed to  the  Psalmist  when  he  declared,  I 
shall  fear  no  evil  for  Thou  art  with  me 
Amen. 


The  Challenge  of  f  rade  Expaniion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF  MASSACUusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  21,  1964 
Mr  DONOHTJE.  Mr.  Sp<^aker, 
throughout  the  legislative  delibcralicms 
here,  over  the  past  several  years,  on  tne 
exparusion  of  our  Trade  Agreements  Act 
I  have  conslstenUy  stated  I  was  noi 
opposed   to  the  basic  principles  undei - 
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lying   the   long-range   purposes   of   the 
overall  program. 

However.  I  have  just  as  consistently 
maintained  that  the  sentiment  expressed 
by  President  Eisenhower  in  1953  and  the 
warning  presented  in  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
should  be  rigidly  observed. 

President  Eisenhower,  in  a  statement 
on  trade  policy  contained  in  his  first 
.state  of  the  Union  message  declared: 

This  (trade  expansion)  objective  must  not 
Itjnore  legltlmaU?  safeguarding  of  industries, 
aericulture.  and  labor  standards 


The  report  of  the  Commission  on  For- 
eign Economic  Policy  contains  this 
admonition : 

American  labor  should  not  be  subjected 
to  unfair  compeUtlon  as  a  part  of  any  pro- 
gram to  expand  our  foreign  trade 

The  original  legislative  proposal  to 
greatly  expand  trade  agreements  con- 
tained pledges  to  guard  against  the 
disintegration  of  American  industries 
from  accelerated  and  excessive  foreign 
competition  which  could  not  possibly  ajid 
immediately  be  met  by  any  reasonable 
and  practicable  means;  avenues  of  ap- 
peal to  presidential  relief  authority, 
under  these  circumstances,  were  estab- 
lished Unfortunately,  they  have  mostly 
proved  to  be  little  more  than  expensive 
but  idle  gesture.^  contrary  to  the  general 
understanding  of  the  intent  of  the 
Congress. 

Considering   the  course,   thus  far.   oi 
progress  of  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket    the    very     serious    unemployment 
proialem  facing  us.  the  rather  unfortu- 
nate tendencies  of  some  of  our  friends 
abroad  to  take  the  fullest  trade  advan- 
tages of  us.  the  dubious  wisdom  of  the 
apparent  overzealousness  of  some  of  our 
own   representatives  to  too  generously 
tender   these   foreign   competitors   even 
more  advantages  before  appropriate  ad- 
justments can  be  made   at  home,  it   is 
little  wonder  that  more  and  more  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  introducing  more 
and  more  separate  pieces  of  legislation  to 
relieve   particular   situations   and  more 
and  more  responsible  business  leaders 
are    becoming     increasingly     concerned 
over  this  complex  problem. 

As  I  have  said  before  it  is  truly  not 
a  simple  or  easy  problem  to  solve  but 
it  is  just  as  truly  our  representative 
responsibility  to  try  to  insure  the  pro- 
jection of  a  fair  trade  program  that  will 
be  fair  to  Americans  as  well  as  oui- 
foreign  friends. 

On  this  score,  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  legislative  wisdom  of  the  Con- 
cress,  the  Presidential  prudence,  our  ef- 
fective tariff  negotiators,  the  under- 
standing cooperation  of  our  friends 
abroad  and  the  alert  attitudes  of  busi- 
no.ss  and  labor  will  all  combine  to  sensibly 
project  our  international  trade  agree- 
ments while  patriotically  preventing  the 
visitation  of  extreme  hardships  upon 
many  of  our  regional  industries  and 
workers  and  preserving  essential  defense 
resources  that  we  can  ill  afford  to  dis- 
sipate in  the  face  of  ever-threatening 
Communist  expansion. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
as  evidence  and  example  of  the  extreme 
concern  with  this  subject  existing  m  the 


national  business  communities.  I  am 
pleased  to  include,  at  this  point,  the 
authoritative  views  and  recommenda- 
tions of  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
esteemed  industrial  leaders  In  the  Na- 
tion Mr.  Ralph  F.  Gow.  president  of  the 
Norton  Co.,  of  Worcester.  Mass.  An  ex- 
tract from  his  recent  communication  to 
me  in  the  matter  follows : 

Norton  Co.. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Donokue. 
House  of  Repre.'^cntaUves, 
Wa.'^hiiigton.  B.C. 

Dear  Mb  Donohite:  You  are  aware  of  the 
GATT  negotiations  for  the  general  reduction 
of  tariff  barriers  being  conducted  by  the  Hon- 
orable Christian  A.  Herter  This  subject  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  continued  health 
and  vigorous  growth  of  the  machine  tool 
industry  of  the  United  States. 

U  S.  machine  tool  Industry  trade  associa- 
tions have  presented  their  views  against  I'e- 
ducUons  of  the  U.S.  tariff  before  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  the  Office  of  Trade  Infor- 
mation of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
pointing  out  the  essentiality  of  the  American 
machine  tool  Industry  from  the  point  of  view 
of  national  defense  and  the  importance  of 
maintaining  a  vigorous  machine  tool  Indus- 
try In  this  country.  We  have  presented  fig- 
lu-es  showing  the  increase  in  Imports  of  ma- 
chine tools  of  foreign  manufacture  over  the 
last  few  years  and  the  Importance  of  avoid- 
ing action  which  will  accelerate  this  trend  m 

the  future. 

The  machine  tool  Industry  is  not  competi- 
tive with  foreign  manufacturers  from  the 
point  of  view  of  labor  and  material  costs. 
The  present  tariff  structure  on  Imports  of 
machine  tools  (approximately  12  percent  ad 
valorem)  serves  In  a  small  way  to  reduce  the 
foreign  cost  advantages.  This  basic  Industry 
whose  product*  have  a  very  high  labor  con- 
tent is  vulnerable  to  competition  from  ma- 
chines made  In  low-wage  areas. 

While  world  production  of  machine  tools 
has  grown  rapidly  since  1955.  the  U.S.  share 
of  world  production  has  shrunk,  and  we  are 
no  longer  the  world  leader  In  production 
volume.  Unable  to  compete  at  U.S.  prices  In 
world  markets,  most  Important  manufactur- 
ers (including  Norton  Co.)  have  established 
manufacturing  sources  overseas. 

A  further  reduction  in  U£.  tariffs  can  only 
accelerate  the  trend  to  manufacture  overseas 
with  its  consequent  adverse  effects  on  Amer- 
ican labor  and  Investment. 

I  know  vou  are  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  machine  tool  Industry  to  New  Eng- 
land and  to  Worcester  In  particular.  The 
importance  of  the  machine  tool  division  of 
Norton  Co.  to  the  economic  structure  of  the 
Worcester  area  Is  emphasized  by  the  follow- 
ing facts: 

In  1963  property  taxes  on  Norton  s  macnuie 
tool  division  were  paid  to  the  city  of  Wor- 
cester m  an  amount  of  »165.480.  Our  tax  bill 
for  the  machine  tool  plant  for  the  year  1964 
will  be  $181,494.  This  Is  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  real  estate  tax  Income  of  the 
city  of  Worcester. 

In  1963  we  employed  850  employees  of  all 
categories,  having  a  payroll  of  over  $5,844.- 
145  A  major  portion  of  this  payroll  was 
spent  in  the  Worcester  County  area,  con- 
tributing to  the  strength  of  the  local  econ- 
omy Loss  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  machlrie 
tool  division  payroU  In  Worcester  obviously 
would  have  a  depressing  effect.  Many 
machine  tool  parts  and  components  are  pur- 
chased from  local  manufacttirers  and  sup- 
pliers, and  the  loss  or  reduction  of  this  busi- 
ness locally  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  local  economy.  r-i-r-r 

We  feel  that  It  Is  unfortunate  the  GATT 
negotiations  for  tarlfT  reductlona  are  being 
carried  out  in  the  face  of  many  uncertainties 
as  to  foreign  competlUon.  We  have  not  a« 
vet   experienced  the  full  Impact  of  the  Eu- 


ropean Common  Market  on  European  ma- 
chine tool  production,  but  we  can  expect 
continued  growth  of  European  and  Japanese 
manufacturing  capacity,  in  which  event  we 
anticipate  rapidly  increasing  imports  of  low- 
price  machine  tools  Into  the  United  States, 
especially  if  the  existing  inadequate  tanlT  is 
further  reduced 

One  positive  step  which  can  be  taken  is 
the  removal  of  machine  tools  of  all  classi- 
fications from  the  bargaining  list  currently 
being  negotiated  bv  the  Herter  Conunittee.  1 
ask  that  vou  take  all  possible  action  to 
achieve  this  end.  The  recommended  action 
is  believed  to  be  fuUy  jtistifiable  as  being  m 
the  national  Interest. 
Sincerelv  yours. 

R  F  Gow. 

President. 


The  50th  Anniveriary  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  Parish 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  1.  1964 
Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  the  early  summer  and  in  response  to 
a  request  from  Alexander  G.  Kapocius 
public  relations  director  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  Parish  on  the  far  South  Side  of  Chi- 
cago, I  penciled  my  message  of  congratu- 
lation, appreciation,  and  good  wishes  to 
the  parish  on  the  occasion  of  its  5(Xth 
anniversary  celebration. 

The  Reverend  Stanley  R.  Petrauskas 
is  the  present  and  the  seventh  pastor  to 
be  assigned  to  serve  the  needs  of  SS.  Pe- 
ter and  Paul  Parish  in  West  Pullman. 

CONGRATTlnATlONS     ON     YOT7«     GOU-OKH 

Anniversajit 

BIOCHIAPHT    OF    PASTOB 

He  was  appointed  to  the  position  on  Janu- 
ary 11.  1957.  by  His  Eminence,  the  late  Samuel 
Cardinal  Stritch. 

Reverend  Petrauskas  was  born  In  Lithuania 
on  November  25.  1906.  He  attended  the  St. 
Bartholomew  elementary  school  In  Wau- 
kegon  and  following  his  graduation  from 
elementary  school,  attended  the  Qulgley 
preparatory  seminary  In  Chicago. 

He  entered  the  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake  semi- 
narv  in  Mundeleln.  111.,  and  was  ordained 
a  pViest  by  His  Eminence,  the  laU  George 
Cardinal  Mundeleln  in  1932. 

His  first  appointment  was  to  serve  as  an 
assistant  at  the  St.  George  parish  In  Bridge- 
port for  an  8 -year  period. 

He  then  was  transferred  to  the  NaUvity 
BVU  parish  in  Marquette  Park  for  another 
8-vear  term. 

His  third  appointment  sent  him  to  the  fat. 
Anthony  parish  in  Cicero.  111.,  where  he 
staved  for  8V2  years. 

He  came  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  from  St. 
Anthony. 

Reverend  Petrauskas  celebrated  his  25th 
annlversarv  of  his  ordination  shortly  after 
arriving  at"  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  on  May  21. 
1957. 

Hi£  30th  year  anniversary  was  celebrated  m 
1962  with  a  party  in  his  honor. 

Father  Petrauskas  has  done  an  outstanding 
lob  at  SS.  Peter  and  PatU  and  through  his 
untiring  efforts,  the  parish  has  become  one 
of  the  most  progressive  in  the  Archdiocese, 

ASSISTANT    PASTORS 

Rev  Bruno  M.  Grinls  was  assigned  to  the 
parish  in  July  1900  to  Uke  the  place  of  the 
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Reverend  Anthony  Bendzlunjis.  who  Wfia 
transferred  to  the  Province  of  Oo<l  parish. 
Reverend  Grlnls  was  born  on  Janviary  27, 
1916,  the  son  of  Walter  and  Mary  Qrlnls.  He 
attended  the  Nativity  BVTii  parish  elementary 

6ChCK)l. 

Following  his  successful  completion  of  the 
philosophy  and  theology  courses  at  the  St. 
Mary  of  the  Lake  seminary.  Reverend  Orlnls 
was  ordained  a  priest  on  May  18.  194<1 

Rev.  Fabian  Klrellls  wiis  Invited  to  serve 
the  parl.sh  by  the  pastor  on  July  26,  1958. 
Previous  to  this  he  was  an  a-ssistant  In  Troy, 
N.Y.,  and  from  May  1951  through  September 
1957,  he  served  as  an  assistant  at  Illon,  N.Y. 

Reverend  Kirelis  was  burn  In  l.ithuaTita  on 
April  6.   1912. 

On  August  2,  1944.  he  took  refuge  into  Ger- 
many along  with  the  other  Lithuanians  to 
esca[>e  the  threat  of   Communism, 

In  1951,  at  the  end  of  the  Immigration 
period,  he  c;ime  to  the  United  States. 

Rev,  John  F^glewskl,  s  P,  was  born  In 
Scranton,  Pa.,  on  August  29.  1896  He  at- 
tended the  Sacred  Heart  parochial  school  and 
the  St.  Thomas  high  school  and  college  In 
Scranton.  Pa 

He  received  hLs  philosophy  and  theology 
education  at  the  St,  PYancis  seminary  at 
Loretto.   Pa 

He  was  ordained  on  June  14,  l'.M9,  and 
celebrated  hus  45th  year  a.s  a  priest  this  past 
June, 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  i.s  the  me.sstik'e  of 
sincere  congratuJation  that  I  F>enciled  in 
my  oflQce  on  a  Sunday  in  early  June, 
leaving  it  for  typing  and  mailing  on  the 
following  Monday: 

To  all  the  gcxxl  men  and  women  who 
have  contributed  of  their  means  and  effort 
to  the  60  golden  years  c^f  SS,  Peter  and 
Paul   Church   go   my    w;irniest    th(jught,s. 

For  half  a  century  SS  Peter  and  Paul 
Church  hiis  been  a  bulwark  of  nuiral 
strength  and  of  good  neighbcjrliness  as  well 
as  a  mighty  force  in  the  religious  life  of 
our  community,  t-o  which  SS,  Peter  and 
P.uil  tias  aided  in  glvuiL'  a  spiritual  enrich- 
ment 

My  prayer  is  that  God's  bles.suu;  \nill  con- 
tinue to  shine  and  Ui  be  reflected  In  the 
g'MH.1  works  of  SS  Peter  and  Paul  in  the 
half  century  ahead  Ui  complete  its  cen- 
tennial. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  thi.s  message  does 
not  appear  in  the  golden  anniversary 
book  jujst  i.s.sued,  and  I  am  in  the  un- 
happy position,  I  am  afraid,  of  beinp 
thought  not  interested  m  the  work  of 
service  for  half  a  century  of  the  pa.stors 
and  the  flock  in  this  tine  parish.  The 
rea.son  is  that  the  messaue  I  penciled  that 
Sunday  in  early  June  was  never  typed. 
Apparently  it  had  got  misplaced  and 
overlooked  in  the  proce.ss  of  typing,  I 
found  It  after  a  search  when  I  learned 
that  It  never  had  been  received  by  Mr. 
Kapocius  I  am  sendmtj  my  penciled 
copy  U)  the  pii.stor  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  as  a  bit  of  proof  of  my  pood  in- 
tentions, perhaps  al.so  a  bit  of  prcxjf,  if 
such   were    nfcessary     that    the   human 


fraility  against  which  our  Constitution 
warns  us  do  creep  up  on  us  even  In  a  con- 
gressional ofBce. 


Nikola  PetkoT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

fir    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPHESEN'T.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  August  19.  1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI,  Mr,  Speaker,  at  tlie 
end  of  the  last  war,  the  leaders  of  west- 
ern democracies  were  in  for  some  severe 
shocks  and  disappointments.  As  late  as 
1947  they  still  nursed  the  hope  that  the 
Communist  leaders  of  the  Ki-emlin  would 
abide  by  certain  basic  international 
agreements  and  honor  at  least  some  of 
their  contractual  agreements.  One  of 
these  was  that  the  Communists  were  to 
allow  free  and  unfettered  elections  in 
Communist-dominated  countries,  and 
that  the  non-Communl.st  candidates  to 
office  were  free  to  express  their  views 
But  these  illusions  and  hopes  were  shat- 
tered, and  the  West  learned  that  the.se 
Communist  leaders  were  no  better  than 
the  fanatical  Fascists  and  Nazis  Tlils 
was  proved  to  them  by  the  Communist 
treachery  in  Bulgaria 

There  the  Communi.sts  took  steps  to 
crush  effectively  all  opposition  groups 
and  elements.  Under  the  all-powerful 
steamroller  policy  of  the  Communist 
Party,  all  opposition  wius  eliminated  and 
their  leaders  liquidated  By  1947  there 
was  left  only  the  agrarian  group  Uxl  by 
Its  courageous  leader  Nikola  Petkov  He 
with  his  group  carried  on  the  tirst  against 
heavy  odds,  and  while  doing  this  he  was 
arrested,  condemned  as  an  enemy  of 
the  people."  and  executed  on  September 
23,  1947.  On  the  17th  anniversary  of 
this  heinous  crime,  this  judicial  niurdt  r 
of  this  upholder  of  democracy,  we  pay 
tribute  to  his  blessed  memory 


PRINTINCi    OF   CONORKS.-ION.M     ['•((,|{l) 
EXTR.-\Cl.s 

It  shall  be  lawful  f.^  the  Publir  Pnii-er 
to  print  and  deliver  upi n  tlie  order  of  a!;v 
Senator,  RepresenUtti'.e  or  Delegate,  extr.ut.s 
from  the  Congre.s-sio.na!,  Rkoori,  Mje  pers.  u-i 
ordering  the  Siime  payint,'  t!.e  cost  ti.ereuf 
(US     Code,   title   44,   see     IM.s     ;>     l;eUt 

CHANGE  OF  HK.siDKN'CE 
Senators.  Represent, it  e.  e>,  and  ne;.^-,i-e, 
who  have  changed  their  resideii,  e.s  wo:  pie.:-.' 
give  information  there^  f  t,.  th,.  (;.■■.  cr.'.n.rr.t 
Printing  Office,  that  thei.r  address-  :,.,r.  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Hffoai) 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO    THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Eitlier  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
diKument  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent ottire  of  the  Oovernment  submitting  re- 
p.  rt-s  or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
fr^-m  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estim.ite  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usu.il  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
l.iting  U>  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
d"i'uinents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US 
(■>.<le.   title   44.  sec     140,   p,    1938), 

RescUitions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
pre.sented  tt)  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
inirnediately  to  the  Committee  on  Hcnise 
.Adnui.lstrat Ion  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admln- 
1.-'. "at lull  of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
repi  rt,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
pr>  pcsed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Putiiir  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
lUS    Code,   title  44,  sec,    133,  p,   1937). 


t.oVKRNMENT   PUBLICATIONS    FOR    SALE 

Additional  copies  of  Government  publlca- 
th'iis  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
."Superintendent  of  Dtxtuments.  Government 
I^intmg  Office.  Washington  25,  DC,  at  cost 
tlu're<(t  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Proiirfcd,  That  a  discount  of 
ii.t  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
autlijri^ed  bfxikdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
el.asers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  tiovernment  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  pres<.:rlbe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
t!ie  reside  of  Ciovernment  publications  by 
b.iokdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
enunent  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  si. all  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Stiperlntend- 
ent  of  Docvmients  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Cic eminent    (US,    Code,    title    44.    sec     72a, 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

Ti.e  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
ttie  ,J.  ,iiit  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
f  r  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
exjienses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gre.s.si.iia!  DirecU)ry  No  sale  shall  be  made 
'  •:    c.'-e<lit     { L' S     Code,    title    44.    sec     150.    p 


RI.COltD   OFFICE    AT   THE   CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record. 
w:-li  Mr  Raymond  P,  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
c.i'ed  In  room  H  112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Rn'iRD  at  $150  per  month  or  for  single 
I'  pics  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
(  !.,irk'<^  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
liers  of  Congress  t^)  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Rkioki)  stiouid  be  processed  through  this 
office. 
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Soil  and  Water  Consenration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  L  McCLELLAN 

or    ABK&NSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  14,  1964 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Honorable  Wilbur 
Mills,  made  an  excellent  address  recent- 
ly, August  27,  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  east  central  area  of  the  Arkansas 
Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Districts  at  Stuttgart,  Ark. 

In  his  address,  he  reviewed  the  splen- 
did progress  beln^  made  In  soil  and  water 
conservation,  watershed  protection,  and 
river  basin  surveys,  and  he  also  made 
several  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment in  legislation  pertaining  to  the  wa- 
tershed program  administered  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Because  I  am  extremely  proud  that 
Arkansas  leads  all  the  States  In  several 
phases  of  soil  and  water  conservation, 
and  because  I  believe  these  recommenda- 
tions for  Improvement  merit  serious  con- 
sideration, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  address  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Talk  bt  Representative  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  of 
Arkansas,  Before  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
THE  East  Central  Area  of  the  Arkansas 
Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  Stxjttcaht,  Ark  ,  August 
27.   1964 

Once  again  It  Is  my  great  pleasure  to  Ji)in 
with  my  friends  In  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  ea«t  central  area  of  the  Arkansas  As.<=o- 
clatlon  of  Soli  and  Water  Conservation  Dic- 
trlcte. 

It's  always  good  to  come  home  And  it  is 
especially  stimulating  to  participate  In  your 
affairs.  You  are  the  leaders  In  work  that  is 
bringing  lasting  benefits  to  our  State,  to  each 
of  our  communities,  and  to  our  Nation. 

Soil  and  water  resources  are  the  basis  r  f 
our  strength  as  a  people  and  as  a  Nation.  If 
these  resources  are  abundant  and  strong, 
then  the  people  and  the  Nation  will  be 
strong.  If  they  are  not  strong,  America  will 
not  realize  her  destiny  but  will  Join  countless 
other  civilizations  lost  In  antiquity  through 
neglect  of   their   natural   resources. 

You  are  doing  a  Job  of  tremendous  sig- 
nificance for  all  of  us,  and  you  deserve  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  all  citizens  for  the 
manner  In  which  you  are  doing  It.  You  have 
my  respect  and  admiration.  And  you  have 
my  supf)ort.  You  shall  continue  to  have  it 
As  you  know,  your  east  central  area  and 
my  congressional  district  cover  about  the 
same  territory.  It  Is  a  source  of  pride  to  me 
that  the  soU  and  water  conservation  districts 
In  this  area  stand  out  In  the  State  for  their 
accomplishments,  and  that  Arkanshas  itself 
stands  out  In  the  Southeast  and  In  the  Na- 
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tion  as  well.  Th»t  puto  your  activities  right 
near  the  top  In  the  natlcnuU  plcttire. 

I've  been  digging  Into  the  records  a  bit, 
thanks  to  Bill  Davey  at  Little  Rock  and  to 

our  old  friend  HoUls  WUUama  In  Washington. 
I'd  like  to  highlight  some  of  my  findings. 

First,  let's  look  at  how  Arkansas  soU  and 
water  conservation  dlstrtcts  stood  In  the 
Southeast  and  fci  the  Nation  In  fiscal  year 
1963. 

In  average  acres  of  soil  surveys  F>er  man- 
year,  Arkansas  ranked  sec  d  In  the  South- 
east and  14th  In  the  Nation.  In  basic  con- 
servation plans  and  revisions,  both  In  average 
plans  f)er  man-year  and  cost  per  plan,  Ar- 
kansas ranked  first  In  the  Southeast  and 
first  In  the  Nation. 

In  landovdiers  and  operators  assisted  per 
man-year  and  the  cost  per  operator  assisted, 
Arkansas  ranked  first  In  the  Southeast  and 
first  In  the  Nation. 

In  services  provided  p>er  man-year,  Arkan- 
sas ranked  second  in  both  the  Southeast  and 
the  Nation  and  first  In  both  the  Southeast 
and  the  Nation  In  average  cost  per  service  In 
this  category. 

In  percent  of  landowners  and  operators 
assisted  In  applying  practice.  Arkansas 
ranked  first  In  the  Southeast  and  third  In 
the  Nation. 

In  the  dollar  value  of  watershed  project 
agreements.  Arkansas  was  first  in  the  South- 
east and  third  In  the  Nation. 

Arkansas  Indeed  Is  In  the  front  line  of  ac- 
complishments In  both  the  Southeast  and 
the  Nation. 

Arkan.sas  is  a  frontrunner  among  the 
States  also  In  Its  contributions  of  funds  and 
services  to  the  soil  cortservatlon  districts  pro- 
gram. In  fiscal  year  1963,  for  example, 
Arkan.sns  contributed  a  total  of  $1,437,320  In 
funds  and  services  to  the  districts  program. 
Sources  of  the  funds  and  contributions  were 
local  government.  State  government,  private 
individuals,  commercial  companies,  and  in- 
stitutions and  organizations 

While  we're  on  the  financial  end  of  your 
conservation  work,  let  me  p>oint  out  that  the 
east  central  area  was  second  only  to  the 
Northeast  area  In  quorum  court  appropria- 
tions and  contributions  to  soil  and  wat«r 
conservation  districts  In  1964.  The  east  cen- 
tral areas  appropriation  from  the  counties 
was  $6,000  and  the  county  contributions 
totaled  $1,200.  Throughout  the  State,  the 
quorum  court  appropriations  totaled  $32.- 
835.  and  the  contributions  were  $10,040,  The 
contributions  were  mainly  In  office  space, 
storage  space,  and  utilities. 

You  should  be  proud,  too,  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  east-central  area  11.600  landowners 
and  operators — about  68  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  farms  In  the  area — are  coopera- 
tors  with  your  local  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation dLstrlcts  and  are  developing  conserva- 
tion plans  on  their  farms.  More  than  9,600 
basic  conservation  plans  have  been  prepared 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Soil  Con-servation 
Service  on  more  than  2  million  acres. 

In  Arkansas  as  a  whole,  as  of  March  1964, 
83.357  landowners  and  operators  were  dis- 
trict cooperators.  This  Is  70  percent  of  the 
farms  In  the  State.  Of  these  73.324  had 
basic  conservation  plans  for  their  farms  cov- 
ering more  than   14  8  million  acres. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  Informs  me 
that  new  standard  soil  surveys  have  been 
completed  on  about  8.5  million  acres  In 
Arkansas  and  that  soil  conservation  type 
surveys  are  available  for  conservation  plan- 
ning on  about  1,5  6  million  acres. 


In  the  ea»t  central  area,  standard  soil 
surveys  have  been  made  on  about  1.6  million 
acres,  and  soU  conservation  type  sur- 
veys are  available  cm  2.5  million  acres. 

I'm  pleased  to  note.  too.  that  Arkansas 
and  east  central  area  fanners  have  become 
Interested  In  recreation  for  profit  as  a  new 
farm  enterprise. 

In  the  past  fiscal  year  73  landowners  and 
operators,  16  of  them  In  the  east  central 
area,  have  established  one  or  more  recrea- 
tion enterprises,  and  179,  Including  34  In  the 
east  central  area,  planned  to  do  so. 

Your  districts  In  the  east  central  area  are 
moving  forward  with  watershed  protection 
and  flood  prevention  projects,  too 

I  understand  that  you  have  filed  20  project 
applications  and  that  plans  have  been  com- 
pleted and  approved  on  three  of  these:  Flat 
Creek.  Upper  Ctiltoches  Bay,  and  Mud  Creek. 
The  plan  on  a  fourth  project.  Cooper  Creek 
Is  almost  complete,  and  planning  authoriza- 
tion has  ben  requested  on  the  212,000-acre 
trlcounty  project  in  Independence,  Lawrence, 
and  Sharp  Counties. 

Since  watershed  projects  are  initiated  and 
carried  out  by  local  people,  they  Inevitably 
stand  or  fall  on  the  ability  of  the  local  par- 
ticipants to  work  together  for  solutions  to 
their  common  problems.  Ewell  Ray  Cole- 
man, supervisor  of  Moorefield  Soil  Conservft- 
tlon  District,  says  that  in  organizing  for  the 
tricuunty  projects  their  association  levied 
a  voluntary  assessment  on  all  lands  to  be 
benefited  by  the  project.  The  funds  will  be 
\ised  for  organization  purpioses.  Including  the 
creation  of  a  taxing  district  under  State  laws 
for  paying  local  costs.  The  fact  that  almost 
100  percent  of  the  landowners  have  paid 
this  voluntary  assessment  Is  a  good  Indica- 
tion that  the  project  will  move  forward. 

This  spirit  of  cooperation  is  exemplified 
by  accomplishments  In  the  Flat  Creek  water- 
shed m  Lawrence  County.  Here  a  multitude 
of  people  have  Joined  forces  to  Install  a  proj- 
ect that  will  protect  hill  land  from  erosion 
and  good  bottomland  from  flooding,  provide 
drainage  for  wet  land,  water  fc«-  fish  and 
wildlife  development,  and  facilities  for  rec- 
reational use  by  the  general  public. 

Substantial  help  has  come  from  the  Ar- 
kansas Game  and  Fish  Commission,  the  Ar- 
kansas Highway  Department,  the  LawTence 
County  government,  the  Craighead  County 
Electrical  Cooperative,  the  soil  and  water 
conservation  district,  and  the  benefited  land- 
owners themselves,  represented  by  the  Flat 
Creek  watershed  Improvement  district  The 
Federal  Government  has  helped  through  as- 
sistance from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Forest  Service,  and  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

Six  dams  have  been  completed  in  this  proj- 
ect, including  a  645-acre  lake  for  flood  pro- 
tection, recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife  de- 
velopment. A  contract  has  been  awarded  to 
complete  the  planned  channel  improvement, 
and  work  Is  In  progress  on  the  recreational 
facilities  planned  for  the  State  park  adjoin- 
ing the  lake.  Of  the  147  farmers  In  the  wa- 
tershed, 141  are  district  cooperators  and  have 
applied  almost  80  percent  of  the  planned 
land  treatment  measures. 

I'm  told  that  throughout  the  State.  89 
watershed  applications  have  been  filed,  and 
35  of  these  have  been  authorized  for  plan- 
ning. Plans  have  been  completed  and  con- 
struction authorized  on  22  projects.  Plans 
for  three  additional  projects  are  complete 
and  subject  to  approval  by  Hotise  and  Sen- 
ate Agricultural   Committees.     Construction 
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has  been  completed  In  five  of  the  watersheda, 
and  contracts  awarded  that  will  complete 
fovir  additional  projects.  Nationwide.  I'm 
proud  to  8ay  that  Arltansas  ranka  fifth  In 
the  number  of  watershed  project  applications 
submitted  and  In  number  of  operational 
projects. 

During  the  past  year,  plans  were  completed 
on  six  projects.  This  la  well  above  past  pro- 
duction. The  Increase  resulted  from  the 
action  of  the  Arkansas  General  Assembly  In 
Increasing  the  State  appropriation  for  water- 
shed planning  from  $60,000  to  $100,000,  an- 
nually. 

The  success  that  has  been  attained  In  the 
State  In  soil  and  water  conservation  work  is 
du«  in  no  small  measure  to  the  strong  support 
of  the  State  and  county  governments  In 
addition  to  the  direct  appropriation  for 
watershed  planning,  the  State  legislature 
also  voted  over  $2,000  annually  for  each  of  the 
76  soil  and  water  conservation  districts  in 
Arkansas.  County  quorum  courts  appro- 
priate about  $33,000,  annually,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned. These  actions  not  only  add  to  the 
district's  resources — they  also  pay  tribute  to 
the  services  freely  givem  by  the  district  su- 
pervisors. And  I  might  add  that  they  also 
endorse  congressional  support  for  soil  and 
water   conservation   appropriations. 

The  State  has  helped  In  other  ways.  State 
laws  have  been  enacted  that  provide  for  the 
creation  and  operation  of  watershed  improve- 
ment districts  to  cosponsor  watershed  proj- 
ects, to  enable  water  distribution  districts  to 
cooperate  in  Public  Law  566  projects,  and 
to  provide  for  the  formation  of  the  Arkansas 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Commission  to 
lend  direct  guidance  and  support  to  the 
8Uf)ervl8ors  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts. 

There  has  been  personal  attention  from 
Governor  Paubus.  who  has  supported  and 
approved  State  appropriations  and  enabling 
legislation,  encourage  the  cooperation  of 
State  agencies  In  the  development  of 
multiple-purpose  watersheds,  such  as  the 
F^at  Creek  project,  counseled  with  sponsors 
and  landowners  in  proposed  watershed  proj- 
ects as  to  their  willingness  to  assume  local 
obligations,  and  participated  in  countless 
meetings  of  conservation  groups. 

I  should  like  to  comment  also  on  another 
very  Important  phase  of  resource  conserva- 
tion. I  refer  to  comprehensive  river  basin 
surveys  that  are  conducted  cooperatively  by 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture.  Interior, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  at  the  Federal  level,  and  by 
agencies  of  the  State. 

Two  of  these  surveys  are  in  progress  in 
this  area — those  on  the  red  and  the  white — • 
and  two  others  participated  in  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  are  underway  elsewhere  In  our 
State — on  the  Arkansas  and  the  Poteau. 

These  basin  surveys  tie  Into  our  overall 
resource  program  in  several  ways.  One  of 
the  most  important,  certainly  in  communi- 
ties needing  watershed  help.  Is  that  the  sur- 
veys Identify  and  recognize  potential  Public 
Law  566  projects. 

I  believe  you  district  supervisors  should 
associate  yourselves  with  these  river  basin 
surveys  in  every  possible  way.  They  are 
worthy  of  your  time  and  effort  in  much  the 
same  way  as  are  regular  district  operations 
and  watershed  projects. 

At  my  last  meeting  with  you  In  October 
1960,  I  discussed  several  legislative  proposals 
with  you — proposals  that  pertained  to  the 
small  watershed  program — prop>oeals  that 
would  strengthen  operation  of  that  program 
and  make  It  more  useful  to  all  groupw. 

I'm  pleased  that  two  of  these  proposals 
are  now  In  effect.  I  refer  to  definite  and 
specified  cost  sharing  for  agricultural  water 
management  structures  In  place  of  the  for- 
mer complicated,  indefinite,  and  unwork- 
able formulas.  The  other  measure  adopted 
is    authority   to   provide  storage   for   future 


water  supply  at  Federal  expense  on  guar- 
antee that  the  cost  will  be  repaid  when  use 
of  the  stored  water  begins. 

But  still  to  come  are  other  desirable  pro- 
posals that  we  should  continue  to  fight  for. 
We  need  authority  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  to  administer  watershed  construc- 
tion contracts  if  requested  by  the  local  spon- 
soring organization  to  do  so.  Many  local 
organizations  are  not  equipped  to  let  con- 
tracts and  are  being  forced  Into  an  unten- 
able and  dangerous  position  by  present  re- 
quirements. 

We  need  authority  at  the  State  level  to 
provide  assistance  to  local  organizations  In 
obtaining  land,  easements,  and  rights-of- 
way  for  watershed  projects 

Some  forms  of  such  aid  might  be:  giving 
local  organizations  condemnation  authority; 
providing  some  degree  of  reimbursement  from 
State  funds;  providing  State  financed  legal 
aid  to  local  organizations;  having  rights-of- 
way  and  e;usements  purchiised  in  the  name 
of  the  suite  with  State  funds.  I  don't  think 
it  is  fair  to  expect  all  easements  to  be  either 
donated  by  private  citizens  or  all  such  costs 
to  be  borne  by  small  local  organlzjitlons. 
The  suite  governments  benefit  greatly  from 
watershed  projects 

As  another  aid  In  obUilnlng  land,  ease- 
ments and  rights-of-way.  we  should  amend 
Public  lAw  566.  the  Small  Watershed  Act. 
Presently,  this  law  prohibits  the  use  of  funds 
appropriated  under  the  act  to  acquire  land 
rights.  Perhaps  this  Is  all  right,  but  there 
Is  no  reason  why  the  act  should  not  be 
amended  to  make  It  poeslble  to  use  other 
Federal  funds,  obtained  for  community  im- 
provements and  other  purposes,  to  acquire 
land  rights  for  watershed   projects. 

We  need  to  substantially  Increase  Federal 
appropriations  for  watershed  planning.  TTils 
is  a  point  that  we  must  get  across  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  nad  the  Senate  in 
particular. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  I'm  pleased 
to  report,  acted  favorably  on  an  amendment 
to  raise  the  limitation  on  the  size  of  water- 
shed dams  from  5.000  to  12.500  acre-feet. 
This  amendment  should  be  passed  The 
linUtatlon  should  be  lifted.  It  Is  hamper- 
ing the  program  in  many  areas.  Let  us  all 
continue  to  work  for  this  change. 

This  year.  I  was  one  who  made  my  wishes 
known  to  the  Hotise  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Appropriations  concerning  the  20 
percent  cut  in  pUinnlng  funds  in  the  budget. 
The  House  committee  restored  this  cut  and 
the  House  adopted  the  report.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Senate  did  not  go  along  and 
the  matter  Is  In  conference  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

More  funds  are  needed  for  planning  be- 
cause each  year  the  number  of  watershed 
applications  filed  by  local  sponsoring  orga- 
nizations exceeds  the  number  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  is  able  to  service  with  plan- 
ning funds  provided  by  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments.  The  net  result  Is  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  growing  number  of  unserv- 
iced  requests  for  assistance. 

An  additional  major  need  in  the  watershed 
program  is  to  accelerate  the  installation  of 
land  treatment  measures 

The  best  possible  way  to  accomplish  this. 
In  my  opinion.  Is  through  cost-share  con- 
tracts based  on  complete  farm  conservation 
plans  similar  to  the  provisions  of  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program. 

This  would  get  the  land  treatment  Job 
done  on  a  planned,  scheduled  basis,  and  the 
entire  cost-sharing  would  t>e  guaranteed  at 
the  time  the  plan  is  developed  and  the  con- 
tract signed. 

Land  treatment  in  watershed  projects  is 
proceeding  haphazardly,  as  you  know.  This 
situation  Is  particularly  critical  in  the  drain- 
age areas  above  reservoirs  where  local  orga- 
nizations are  required  by  law  to  carry  out 
needed  treatment  measures  on  not  less  than 
60  percent  of  the  land. 


These  are  recommendations  that  1  think 
would  strengthen  the  watershed  program.  I 
shall  do  all  that  I  can  to  help  bring  about 
these  desirable   changes. 

Indeed.  I  pledge  you  my  support  in  all  your 
ventures.     You  are  engaged  In  a  great  work 

noble  work  -the  benefits  of  which  are  not  for 
the  present  alone  but  will  multiply  manifold 
and  accrue  In  even  greater  measure  to  future 
generations 

You  are  building  for  the  future.  You  are 
Investing  In  the  future.  You  are  giving  of 
yo\ir  time  and  your  energy,  not  for  pay.  not 
for  glory,  but  to  serve  your  fellow  men 
This  Is  the  supreme  gift  of  mankind.  I 
salute  you.  and  wish  you  well. 


History  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paoi  Parish 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  n.LiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  1,  1964 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  story  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  Parish 
in  Chicago,  formed  50  years  ago  by  a 
small  group  of  Lithuanian  immigrants, 
is  SO  well  told  in  the  golden  anniversary 
book  that  I  am  extending  my  remarks  to 
Include  excerpts  that  I  know  will  be  of 
keen  interest  to  many  of  my  colleagues. 
It  is  the  kind  of  success  story,  with  its 
chapters  of  dedicated  toil  and  sacrifice, 
that  is  Americana  in  its  finest  expres- 
sion. 

The  above-mentioned  follows: 
OuK  Parish  Histort 

From  a  very  humble  beginning  our  parish 
has  grown  to  become  one  of  the  largest 
parishes  on  the  far  South  Side  of  Chicago. 
Its  prosperity  was  largely  due  to  the  early 
parishioners,  who  worked  together  to  estab- 
lish the  parish  and  then  continued  to  suppiort 
it  with  their  donations.  Their  donations  of 
nickels,  dimes,  and  quarters  helped  the  parish 
erect  its  buildings  and  purchase  all  of  the 
necessary  furnishings.  These  dedicated  pa- 
rishioners also  helped  with  voluntary  acts  of 
physical  labor  whenever  required. 

The  parish  was  formed  in  1913  by  a  small 
group  of  Lithuanian  immigrants  who  settled 
In  the  West  Pullman  area.  They  came  to  the 
local  area  because  there  were  a  large  number 
of  industries  located  in  there  and  many  man- 
ufacturing plants  were  situated  in  the  area  to 
the  east.  Here  they  found  work  and  were 
able  to  support  their  families. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Reverend  Michael  Krusas,  pastor  of 
Providence  of  God  at  the  time  and  who  even- 
tually was  to  become  a  monslgmor.  aided  the 
group  in  Its  formation  and  provided  many 
helpful  suggestions.  He  became  Involved 
through  Klupells,  his  first  cousin,  who  con- 
stantly sought  his  advice.  On  many  dllTerent 
occasions  the  conunlttee  Journeyed  to  the  rec- 
tory at  18th  and  Union  Ln  order  to  work  out 
the  necessary  arrangements  associated  with 
the  formation  of  a  parish. 

After  many  more  meetings  of  the  entire 
group,  a  petition  was  circulated  and  signed 
by  over  76  famUies.  It  was  presented  to  the 
chancery  office  and  permission  was  immedi- 
ately granted  to  form  the  88.  Peter  and  Paul 
Parish.  This  was  In  the  fall  of  1913  and  our 
parish  became  the  11th  of  13  Lithuanian 
parishes  established  In  the  Chicago  archdio- 
cese. 
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The  Reverend  Norbert  Lukoelus  was  ap- 
Dolnted  the  first  pastor  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
and  came  to  work  wltii  the  organizers  In 

late  1913 

He  made  arrangements  with  the  ptastor  of 
Assumption  BVM  parish,  which  was  made 
up  of  Polish  speaking  people,  to  have  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul  hold  its  services  there  until 
the  church  was  erected.  The  pastor  con- 
sented. 

As  a  resxilt,  the  Lithuanians  began  wor- 
shipping as  parishioners  of  88.  Peter  and 
Paul  on  February  16.  1914.  They  were  ahle 
to  use  the  chvirch  after  the  Polish  services  on 
Sunday  mornings  and.  except  for  a  $5  weekly 
rent    payment,     the     entire    collection     was 

theirs 

,  •  •  •  • 

The  first  financial  account  of  the  parish 
that  appears  in  the  ledgers  is  for  the  month 
of  January  1914.  It  sho'ws  that  the  pastor 
received  $74.36  form  the  treasurer  of  the  or- 
ganization committee  and  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  donations  were  received  when  the 
pastor  went  from  home  to  home  soliciting 
contributions. 

,  •  •  •  •      " 

In  March  1914,  the  ground  was  broken  for 
the  church  and  school  building.  A  proces- 
sion from  All  Saints  parish  marched  to  West 
Pullman  to  partlclpjate  In  the  festivities  and 
cheered  when  the  Reverend  Lukosius  turned 
the  first  shovel  of  dirt. 

It  was  requested  by  the  chancery  office  that 
the  parishioners. build  a  church  to  hold  at 
least  300  p>ersona  and  that  a  school  l>e  in- 
corporated. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  first  parish  picnic  was  staged  in  the 
West  Pullman  Grove,  123d  and  Union,  which 
was  to  be  the  site  of  almost  ail  of  the  parish 
picnics  for  the  next  20  years,  on  Sunday, 
June  28.  1914. 

A  large  crowd  attended  the  picnic  and  tlie 
profits  were  used  for  the  parish  needs. 
Suits  were  raffled  in  order  to  raise  money. 
The  weather  was  inclement,  but  the  splrlu 
were  brightened  when  the  choir  from  Our 
Lady  of  Vllna  pcuish  made  a  surprise  appear- 
ance and  sang  many  selections  throughout 
the  afternoon. 

Our  final  payment  on  the  church  lots 
amounted  to  $1,444.50  and  it  was  paid  on 
June  12.     The  deed  was  then  Issued  to  us 

At  the  cornerstone  blessing  on  June  19. 
the  collection  amounted  to  $109  21. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Biggest  day  of  the  parish  came  on  Oc- 
tober 28,  1914.  when  the  late  Archbishop 
James  Edward  Qulgley  arrived  in  West  Pull- 
man to  dedicate  and  bless  the  church  and 
school  building  and  the  parish  grounds.  All 
of  the  organizations  were  well  represented 
and  a  number  of  societies  from  the  All 
Saints  and  Assumption  parishes  attended. 
This  marked  the  formal  beginning  of  our 
parish. 

•  •  •  •  • 
A   small    portion   of   the   building   expense 

was  paid  from  the  e€«-ly  revenues  collected. 
However,  a  ioeji  for  $22,500  had  to  be  ob- 
tained from  Cremln  and  O'Connor  at  the 
usual  5-percent  Interest  rate.  It  was  held 
bv  the  Catholic  blshc^  of  Chicago. 

The  initial  Interest  payments  of  the  loan 
were  to  be  paid  twice  yearly  and  amounted 
to  $562  60  each  time. 

»  •  •  •  • 

Reverend  Lukosius  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  parish.  He  labored  very  hard 
to  help  the  parish  and  on  many  occasions 
his  monthly  salary  of  $<J6.66  was  donated  to 
the  parish.  Some  of  the  small  Improve- 
ments were  also  financed  by  him. 

He  continued  to  visit  the  homes  for  dona- 
tions. He  stressed  the  fact  that  the  church 
has  to  be  supported  and  the  ptu-ishioners 
should  do  their  utmost  to  aid  the  parish. 


Two  collections  were  always  taken  up  at 
the  Sunday  masses.  One  was  for  the  church 
and  the  second  was  for  pew  rent.  A  parish- 
ioner had  to  buy  a  yearly  pew  card  at  a  cost 
of  $6  which  was  later  Increased  to  $10  or  else 
make  an  appropriate  donation  in  the  second 
collection. 

Prom  1915  through  1917.  a  few  school 
furnishings  were  purchased  and  installed, 
such  as  school  desks,  but  there  were  no 
teachers  avaUable.  Finally.  In  February 
1917.  Miss  M.  Andzuliute  was  appointed  to 
serve  as  a  teacher  for  the  school.  She 
learned  quickly  that  the  Job  could  not  be 
handled  properly  by  one  teacher  and  asked 
for  more  help.  A  second  teacher,  Miss  Ag. 
Kusleiklnt,  was  located  and  hired  by  the 
pastor. 

Both  teachers  held  out  until  June  when 
the  term  ended  and  then  tendered  their 
resignations.  The  school  again  was  vacant 
and  the  children  had  to  attend  the  West 
Pullman  public  school. 

.  •  •  • 

The  church  bells  were  hung  In  October 
1918  and  a  few  weeks  after  that,  the  Rev- 
erend George  Paskauskas  was  appointed  as 
the  second  pastor  of  the  parish.  It  marked 
the  beginning  of  his  9-year  residence  In  the 
parish. 

Although  over  75  families  had  signed  the 
petition  to  have  the  church  established,  not 
all  of  these  families  became  parishioners. 
Some  had  Just  signed  so  that  the  quoU  would 
be  met.  As  a  result,  only  some  60  families 
made  up  the  parish  roster  In  the  very  begin- 
ning. The  same  number  of  parishioners  were 
still  around  when  Father  Paskauskas  took 
over  as  pastor. 

.  •  •  • 

In  January  1920.  the  parish  was  able  to 
pay  $1,000  toward  Its  principal  of  the  mort- 
gage and  In  addition  spent  over  $1,000  In  re- 
decorating the  church. 

Realizing  that  the  backbone  of  the  parish 
is  in  its  children.  Reverend  Paskauskas 
started  a  program  to  have  the  elementary 
school  formed  so  that  the  children  could 
get  a  proper  Catholic  education. 

Based  on  the  previous  experiences,  the 
Reverend  Paskauskas  tried  a  new  approach. 
Instead  of  looking  for  lay  teachers,  the  ptis- 
tor  went  to  the  motherhouse  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Caslmlr  and  outlined  his  plan  to 
Mother  Maria  Kaupas.  After  their  discus- 
sion. Mother  Maria  arranged  to  have  three 
sisters  come  to  West  Pullman  to  teach  the 
youngsters.  They  were  to  live  in  the  convent 
at  All  Saints  xmtll  o\ir  convent  was  built. 

In  September  1921,  our  elementary  school 
was  formally  opened. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  April  1922.  three  lots  were  purchased 
midway  on  the  east  side  of  Emerald  Avenue 
between  122d  and  123rd  Streets  for  a  total 
cost  of  $1,223.  This  land  was  to  be  used 
for  the  nuns'  convent.  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  bungalow  structure  was  constructed 
on  I'i  lots  at  a  cost  of  $6,220.68. 

In  June  1823.  an  addlUonal  1^^  lots  were 
purchased  adjacent  to  the  convent  on  the 
north  side.  This  land  was  to  be  used  for 
the  hall,  along  with  the  IVi  lots  that  re- 
mained from  the  nuns'  portion  of  the  land. 
In  1923  a  sum  of  $1,028.11  was  used  to  fur- 
nish the  convent,  which  Included  an  altar 
in  its  chapel. 

The  parishioners  were  very  excited  on 
March  24,  1924,  when  they  learned  that  their 
archbishop.  His  KxceHency  George  Mundeleln 
was  elevated  to  the  sacred  college  of  car- 
dinals. 

During  both  1924  and  1925  two  payments 
of  $3,500  each  were  applied  to  our  mortgage 
and  our  debt  was  reduced  to  a  figure  of 
$14,500. 


In  1927,  Rev.  John  J.  Statkus  replaced 
Father  Paskauskas,  who  was  sent  to  serve  as 
pastor  at  All  Saints. 

While  Fath«r  Statkus  was  in  charge  of  our 
pariah,  there  were  many  unfortunate  hap- 
penings. The  parish  rectory  caught  fire  on 
two  occasions  and  the  parish  began  falling 
into  debt.  By  1930,  which  was  the  early  part 
of  the  great  depression,  the  parish  mortgage 
notes  had  to  ise  renewed. 

In  1931,  the  parish  debt  stood  at  $22,786.68 
or  over  $200  more  than  the  original  debt 
which  was  incurred  when  the  church  was 
built  17  years  previous. 

The  parish  progrees  was  at  a  standstill  at 
this  point. 

On  September  1.  1931.  the  Reverend 
Anlcetus  Linkus  was  appointed  the  fo^irth 
pastor  to  serve  us.  Father  Linkus  was  sent 
to  us  from  the  Holy  Croas  Parish  where  he 
was  an  outstanding  assistant. 

Father  Linkus  had  many  talents;  these  in- 
cluded a  good  business  head,  ability  to  get 
the  most  from  each  parishioner  and  was  a 
public  relations  expert.  He  had  served  as  an 
editor  or  a  reporter  for  many  ot  the  Lithu- 
anian periodicals  and  dally  newsp^jers. 

He  got  Into  the  middle  at  things  immedi- 
ately and  began  working  with  one  aim:  to 
reduce  the  debt  and  attract  more  parishion- 
ers. 

Saints  Peter  and  Paul  was  still  prUnarlly 
a  parish  for  Lithuanians  and  the  sermons 
were  preached  in  this  langxiage. 

In  1932,  Father  Unktis  was  in  the  midst 
of  trouble.  His  parishioners,  for  the  most 
part.  wer«  out  of  work.  The  danatlcwis  were 
smaller  than  ever.  Because  of  this,  the  vari- 
ous bills  continued  to  moxint  up. 

Father  Linkus  then  began  sUkglng  many 
parish  affairs  and  kept  the  parish  haa  filled, 
with  scwae  kind  of  an  activity  ea(di  weekend. 
This  proved  to  be  worthwhile  financially. 
These  acUvities  attracted  many  loo«d  area 
residents. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  December  1932,  Father  Linkus  managed 
to  have  the  debt  reduced  to  $20,880  despite 
the  fact  that  the  sacristy  was  built  along- 
side of  the  church  and  the  church  was  re- 
nuxleled  and  repaired.  The  cost  of  the  new 
sacristy  vras  about  $2,000. 

Father  Linkus,  who  always  tised  new  and 
revolutionary  Ideas.  Introduced  the  12  noon 
mass  on  Sundays  on  AprU  23.  1933.  Our 
pwirish  was  one  of  the  first  that  attempted 
this  move  and  after  a  slow  start.  It  becanae 
the  mass  with  the  largest  attendance. 

In  December  1933.  Father  Linkus  trimmed 
the  debt  to  $18,167.75.  A  further  reduction 
was  made  in  1934  and  in  1935  and  the  debt 
was  chopped  down  to  $15,000. 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  April  18,  1939,  Father  Unkus  was 
honored  with  the  Cross  of  Gediminas  from 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania.  He  was  named  a 
Knl^t  of  the  Order  by  Dr.  Petras  Daudivar- 
dls.  Lithuanian  Consul  General  in  Chicago. 

•  •  •  •  • 
When  he  made  his  trip  to  Lithuania  in 

1937.  he  was  welcomed  with  open  arms  in 
the  country  In  which  he  waa  bom.  When 
he  returned  to  the  United  States  he  brou^t 
back  a  souvenir  for  each  of  our  school- 
children. 

When  the  parish  celebrated  its  25th  anni- 
versary In  1939.  only  167  families  were  regis- 
tered on  the  roster. 

In  January  1940,  a  sum  of  $8,000  was  paid 
on  the  principal  of  our  mortgage  and  left  a 
meager  indebtedness  of  $4,000.  This  huge 
payment  came  as  a  result  of  the  campaign 
that  Father  Linkus  started  fc*  the  silver 
Jubilee  celebration.  He  encom-aged  every 
parishioner  to  donate  at  least  $25  toward 
the  parish  debt.  The  campaign,  as  you  can 
note,  was  very  successful. 

In  December  1940,  Father  Unkus  turned 
In  a  sum  of  $2,000  to  clear  the  debt  at  the 
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OathoUc  bishop's  oiBce,  but  a  $2,000  debt  still 
remained  with  McMahon  and  Hoban. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Our  first  major  building  fund  program  was 

started  In  May  1095.  An  all-out  effort  was 
made  to  collect  contributions  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  construction  of  the  addition  and  en- 
largement of  the  school  and  convent  was 
originally  proposed  at  $140,000.  but  the  final 
figure  amounted  to  $188,000. 

His  Eminence  Samuel  Cardinal  Strltch 
blessed  and  dedicated  the  new  buildings  In 
September  1966  when  the  .sch(:K>l  was  officially 
opened  for  use. 

•  •  •  •  « 

With  the  appointment  of  the  Reverend 
Stanley  R.  Petrauskas  as  the  seventh  past<ir 
of  the  parish  In  January  1957  the  largest 
building  prograxn  ever  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  West  Pullman  parishioners  had  begun. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  West  Pullman,  Co- 
lonial Village,  and  Calumet  Park  communi- 
ties had  Increased  the  membership  of  the 
parish  almost  six  times.  Larger  and  more 
spacious  quarters  had  to  be  erected  to  ac- 
conrunodate  the  parishioners. 

The  building  boom  of  the  single- family 
dwellings  east  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
tracks  to  Michigan  Avenue  and  from  124th 
tx5  127th  Streets  attracted  many  younger 
families  of  every  nationality  and  descent. 
This  area  previously  was  nothing  b\it  farm- 
land. 

Although  the  Lithuanians  were  the  ma- 
jority group  for  the  first  40  years,  the  picture 
began  to  change  In  the  middle  1950'8  At 
present,  there  really  Is  no  one  single  domi- 
nating group. 

As  a  result,  the  sermons  and  Gospel  were 
changed  to  English  Only  the  8  am  and  the 
10  a.m.  masses  were  reserved  for  the  Lith- 
uanian-speaking parishioners. 

Currently,  only  the  8  am  mass  Is  for  the 
Lithuanians.  The  Gospel  Is  read  In  both 
languages,  but  the  sermon  Is  In  Lithuanian. 

Additional  masses  were  added  on  Sunday 
mornings  to  alleviate  the  crowded  situation, 
but  It  did  not  help  much.  Eight  masses  were 
being  said  at  the  church  and  two  more  were 
said  at  the  hall,  which  was  converted  Into  a 
chapel. 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  AprU  23,  1968,  the  parish  received  per- 
mission to  build  another  church  The  debt 
of  the  parish  was  $197,000  and  we  were  able 
to  get  a  loan  for  another  $235,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  church.  The  parLsh  rectory, 
which  was  estimated  at  $130,000,  had  t<i  be 
deferred  until  later 

Ground  was  broken  on  June  22.  1958,  by 
Bishop  Raymond  P.  Hllllnger.  auxiliary  of 
Chicago.  The  building  program  was  sUrted 
Immediately  and  the  cornerstone  was  blessed 
by  Mfigr  Edward  M.  Burke,  chancellor  of 
Chicago's  archdiocese,  on  October   12.   1958. 

SS  Peter  and  Paul  wfis  the  last  church  to 
be  sanctioned  by  His  Eminence.  Samuel 
Cardinal  Strltch. 

His  Eminence  Albert  Cardinal  Meyer  dedi- 
cated the  church,  located  at  125th  and  Hal- 
sted.  on  May  31,  1959.  The  parishioners 
celebrated  the  festive  occasion  with  a  dedica- 
tion banquet  the  same  evening  at  the 
Martinique   nightclub. 

Also  In  1958,  some  2O0  feet  of  land  on 
HaLsted  Street,  across  from  the  church,  was 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  $20,000  It  was  paved 
In  1960  for  $3,500.  This  Is  our  church  park- 
ing lot 

After  the  church  was  built,  the  old  chiuch 
was  converted  Into  classrooms  at  an  expense 
of  $20,000  In  1961  and  the  sprinkling  (fire 
prevention )  system  was  added  at  a  cost  of 
$18,000. 


During  the  period  of  1959-64,  the  R«Terend 
Petrauskas  had  paid  a  sum  of  $238,000  on 
the  parish  debt  Including  the  yarlouB  land 
purchases. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Our  chiirch  Is  of  modernized  Gothic  archi- 
tecture and  la  made  up  of  brick  and  lanon 
stone.  The  60-foot  tower  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance  Is  now  considered  to  be  one  of  West 
Pullman's  landmarks. 

The  two  lifelike  statues  of  the  Apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  patrons  of  the  parish,  wel- 
come the  parishioners  each  time  that  they 
arrive  to  worship.  They  are  located  on  the 
church's  facade. 
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EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
ol- 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  2.  1964 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Charles 
Bartlctt's  column  published  on  August 
20  contained  an  excellent  summary  of 
the  success  of  the  economic  policies  of 
President  Kennedy  and  President  John- 
son. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Kennedt-Johnson  Prosphiity 

Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  Douglas  Dillon 
and  Walter  Heller,  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  of  Ecf)nomlc  Advisers,  en- 
gaged In  some  Justifiable  crowing  on  the 
state  of  the  economy  as  they  spf)eared  before 
the  Democratic  platform  committee  Tues- 
day. 

"The  story  is  so  good,"  Mr.  Heller  said  as 
he  left  the  meeting,  "that  It  Is  almost  em- 
barrassing to  talk  about  It."  Indeed,  there 
Is  great  Irony  In  tlie  fact  that  the  economic 
area.  In  which  the  most  informed  people  had 
the  most  reservations  as  John  P.  Kennedy 
took  office.  Bhoxxld  prove  4  years  later  to 
be  the  strongest  point  In  the  record  that 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  will  take  to  the  country. 

The  economy  has  run,  as  Messrs  Dillon  and 
Heller  fxjlnted  out,  for  42  months  of  un- 
checked expansion,  a  record  for  peacetime. 
It  has  expanded  more.  In  real  dollar  terms. 
In  4  years  than  It  did  In  8  years  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration.  It  has  large- 
ly escaped  the  wage-price  Instability  of  the 
Truman  era. 

The  1961  reservations  on  Mr.  Kennedy's 
management  of  the  economy  had  some  merit 
He  had  run  on  a  platform  and  waged  a  cam- 
paign that  implied  a  lively  return  to  Key- 
neslan  policies.  His  background  in  econom- 
ics was  limited.  When  someone  asked  dur- 
ing one  of  his  early  days  In  the  White  House 
about  a  professor  who  once  tutored  him  In 
the  subject,  Mr.  Kennedy  replied.  "He  has 
probably  Jumped  off  a  cUfT  " 

He  wisely  set  out  to  surround  himself  with 
advisers  who  would  reflect  an  Intelligent 
spectrum  of  economic  theory.  He  had  met 
Mr.  Heller  on  a  campaign  trip  to  Minneapolis 
and  Invited  him  to  Join  the  administration 
as  a  man  who  would  distill  liberal  thinking. 
After  a  long  search  for  a  Secretary  of  the 
Treastu^,  he  was  attracted  to  Mr.  Dillon  as 
a  moderate  with  banking  experience  and 
sound  Judgment. 

Working  with  these  two  men  and  his  chief 
■taiT  aid,  Theodore  Sorensen,  Mr  Kennedy 
picked  bis  way  among  the  alternatives.  His 
advlaers  often  differed,  as  he  wanted  them 
to,  but  their  consensus  enabled  him  to  pay 
balanced  respect  to  the  conflicting  problems 


poeed  by  the  outflow  of  gold  and  by  economic 
stagnation. 

After  Mr.  Kennedy  had  been  at  It  for 
awhile.  Arthur  Bums,  an  economist  who  ad- 
vised Dwlght  Bsenhower,  warned  that  his 
fiddling  with  the  economy  would  produce 
more  Inflation  and  another  crisis  In  the  biil- 
ance  of  payments.  Leon  Keyserllng.  who  had 
advised  Mr  Truman,  cautioned  that  Mr 
Kennedy  was  doing  too  little  to  meet  the 
problems  and  was  courting  another  recession 

A  second  major  Irony  Is  that  In  spite  of  the 
persistent  hostility  toward  Mr.  Kennedy  by 
business,  the  statements  to  the  Democratic 
platform  committee  suggest  that  Industrj-  has 
been  better  pleased  than  labor  by  the  fruits 
of  the  post  4  years. 

In  fact  the  catalog  of  labor's  economic 
complaints.  In  the  AFL-CIO  presentation  to 
the  platfom;  committee.  Is  far  more  extensive 
than  that  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
fiicturers.  The  latter  declared  In  1960  that 
"the  time  of  testing  for  the  United  States  is 
at  hand."  This  week  the  NAM'S  statement 
to  the  Democratic  platform  committee  be- 
gan: "Our  Nation  has  within  Its  grasp  the 
making  of  an  abundant  age." 

However  the  AFL-CIO  expressed  concern 
at  the  signs  that  Industry  has  benefited 
more  than  labor  from  the  economy's  upswing 
since  1961.  "In  the  first  qxiarter  of  1964  ' 
the  labor  statement  said,  "corpwrate  profits 
after  taxes  were  running  42  percent  above 
the  year  1961.  But  the  yearly  rate  of  labor 
Income  was  only  16  percent  greater  than  the 
1961  level." 

This  suspicion  of  Imbalance  has  combined 
with  an  awareness  of  the  need  for  more  Jobs 
to  Inspire  demands  for  a  $2  minimum  wage. 
a  35-hour  week,  and  double  pay  for  over- 
time. Labor  sought  more  than  It  received 
all  through  the  Kennedy  era  and  the  denials 
will  be  more  difficult  with  time  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  Industry  profits. 

The  prosperity  has  rolled  with  such  force 
since  Lyndon  Johnson  took  office  that  he  has 
not  been  required  to  make  any  critical  eco- 
nomic decisions.  If  Messrs.  Dillon  and 
Heller  leave  Goverrunent.  as  they  have  Indi- 
cated that  they  wUl  after  the  election,  and 
If  Mr.  Johnson  Is  elected,  he  will  be  obliged 
to  assemble  his  own  team  and  develop  his 
own  approach  to  a  political-economic  con- 
sensus.        ~ 

But  the  President  will  have  the  satisfac- 
tion, as  he  goes  Into  the  campaign,  of  being 
able  to  assert  that  the  Democratic  Party  has 
lived  up  to  most  of  the  economic  promises 
that  It  made  In  Its  1960  platform 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or    VIKCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10.  1964 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
many  more  weeks  have  passed,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  we  will  have  before  us  the  com- 
plete appropriations  record  of  the  2d 
session  of  the  88th  Congress.  It  may  be 
worth  while.  In  this  connection,  to  have 
at  hand  for  reference  a  tabulation  of  the 
appropriatloriB  voted  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix,  therefore,  I  include  such 
a  tabulation  prepared  by  the  Coordina- 
tor of  Information: 
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DrparimerUal  appropriationa,  88tk  Cottf^  l»t  «««. 
[Tor  recQlar  MtlvltiMi 


Tttli 


Intwtor...    

Belated  sgendes 

TTesmry  '—------- 

U.8.  Tax  Court. 

P(Wto<Boe 

KieooUT*  Offle»or  Presl6«Dt.. 

Ubor...... -■-  -  

lUkstad  sgndas  ■ 

Health,  Education,  Wel&re... 

Bupplemefllal,  1963 

8nppl«n"nt^-  1*«  (CCC)..-. 

Agrlrulture 

Rel«t«d  acencles  '- 

L«flMaUTe« 

etatP-      

1T8IA - 

Juatice 

Judiciary.- • 

Commaro* 

Related  agencies  » 

Defense 

District  of  Columbia  • 

Independent  offices  \ 

Military  eonstructlon 

Public  works' 

Forelftn  aid  ' 

Buppleinental,  1964" 


Bodxet 
esttmatea 


9674.  loa.  000 

364.340,000 

1. 163.  230. 000 

1.893.000 

4,  976,  964,  000 

14.058.000 

427,226,000 

3Q,»S(1.Q00 

&,  301,  814,  000 

1,641,807,106 

fi0ft,172.000 

1,882,417,000 

4.  786. 33&,  000 

182,218,480 

8fiB.721,000 

-JOS.  286,  000 

354.506,000 

59,084.900 

996.672,000 

172,716,000 

49,  014.  2S7.  000 

288,581.800 

14,  668.  588,  000 

1.986.400.000 

4.  461,  747, «» 

4,  526. 3A  000 

41.886,000 


Amount  m 
(1 


tan, 

330, 

1,008 

1, 

i885. 

13. 

384. 

29. 

8,036, 

1,438, 

808, 

1,530, 

4.  Ml 

140. 

305 

163. 

343. 

58. 

833. 

130, 

47,082, 

284. 

13.102, 

1.  S«3. 

i27«. 

2.801. 

41, 


MO,  900 

766.800 
910,000 
S9Q,000 
000,000 
641.000 
•44.000 
650.000 
542,000 
••1,806 
17X000 
93i.000 
523.000 
098,919 
051.000 
47a  000 
796,000 
127.  900 
•18,000 

ax.  000 

009,000 
286,800 
718,700 
904.000 
116,400 
700,000 
886,000 


Amoont  m 


•«27 

367. 

1,112, 

1, 

4,040, 

14. 

384. 

28. 

8.036, 

1.488, 

aot. 

1.864, 

4,483. 

168, 

325, 

170, 

344, 

58, 

798, 

11«. 

47,339. 

819. 

13,900, 

1.617, 

1800. 

a,  27a, 

258, 


860,100 

833,600 

aoo.260 

800,000 
760,000 
041,000 
844,000 
560,000 
742.000 
•81,  941 
172,000 
aOT,340 
781,000 
273,060 
033,000 
620.000 
477,000 
127,000 
300,100 
986,000 
707,000 
587,726 
214.660 
480.000 
(63,200 
203,000 
090.000 


Amoant 


•611 
•46. 

Uioa. 

1, 

4. 025, 
IS, 

360, 

30 

N090 

1.467 

808; 
1.648, 
4,675, 

168, 

322, 

166. 

343, 
58, 

804, 

IK. 
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88-216 
88-220 
88-267 
88-268 
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1  DoM  not  Include  permanent  and  Indefinite  approprlatlona  for  deU  serrlee,  toirefundatrMt  funds  P*?™«>'f  •  «"; 
1  indudM  NailoMi  Lalwr  Relations  Board,  National  Mediation  Board,  and  Federftl  Mediation  and  ConclllaUon 

^)idude5  credit  aRencif.-!  and  ooriKiratlons  (Riirul  Electrification  Administration,  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  etc.)  and  special  programs  and  functions,  including  school  lunch  and  foreign  a.s.sL^t- 

'"•'FWtures  Include  funds  for  Library  of  Congress,  Government  Printing  OfBce,  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  etc..  In 
addition  to  Hou.*  of  Representatives  and  Senate.  .,     ,  .         -.,  ,    ,        t  — i /-i„i~. 

•  Includes  8maU  HuMne-sa  Admlnl.str»tlon,  CivU  Rlghu  Commission,  Maritime  Commission,  Foreign  Claims 
Battlement  Commission,  Tarlfl  CommU.sion,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  D'^sarmaraent  Agency. 

•  Includes  Federal  contribution  of  W7,6O0.00O:  balance  derived  from  District  of  Columbia  revenues. 

'  Principal  agencle-s  provided  for  In  this  bill;  Veterans'  Administration,  National  Aeronautics  and  Spwe  Admlnl^ 
trmtlon  Federal  Aviation  AgetKy,  Housing  and  Home  FlMnoe  Administration,  Genera!  Sexvlces  Administration, 
FCC    i^TC,  ICC,  SE(\  and  National  Science  Foundation.  .     .,       i  .c  ...^ 

I  includes  fundi  for  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  Army  Engineers' programs  for  navigation  improyements  and 
flood  control;  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority;  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  power  agencies  of  Department  of  Interior, 

•  Above  figures  do  not  Include  unrelated  items  carried  In  this  bin.  ^j  j /„,<..,.„.„, „h 
!•  ( >ri«lnany  lntro<luoed  to  finance  new  programs  to  combM  menul  reUrdfttion,  funds  were  later  added  tor  Impacted 

Khool  districla.  National  Defense  Education  Act  scholarsklps,  and  for  oper«Uon  of  Mexican  farm  labor  program. 

NOT.  -The  CongreflB  enacted  Public  Law  88-55,  Public  Law  8»-109  PubUc  Law  88-162  and  PubUe  Law  88-188. 
Jfilni  r.v.lutU.n'-.  c<7ntinulngappr.>prliuiua.s  through  A  up.  31,  Oa.  31.  and  Nov.X,  1963,  and  Jan.  31, 1964,  respectively. 


▼lT«  ooooomlcaUy  deprcMed  oooamunlUw, 
tlnoe.  by  daanitlon,  U  such  oomnninmee 
ooald  meet  normal  Kf"*-^"g  BtandardB  they 
would  not  need  q>eclal  a«7erninent  help. 

Despite  tbeae  Inherent  problems,  the  Area 
Bederelopment  Administration  over  the  past 
8  jma  ham  retrained  86.000  ««riCBrs  and 
helped  crwtte  110.000  new  Jokft.  taanUf  in 
rural  areas  and  small  towns.  It  tia8  AtSmu- 
lated  fresh  economic  activity  In  bovstbI  i*ns- 
Btac^nant  lecalltlee  acreae  the  ooaot^  BURi 
as  southern  IlllnolB,  tlie  Upper  PedtaBula  •t 
Michigan,  and  the  abandoned  coal  torwns  «(f 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia.  For  the  llrst 
time,  scores  ot  cocnmunltles  have  learned 
the  techniques  of  Identifying  their  economic 
problems  and  of  working  out  solutions 
through   local    and   regional   planning. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration 'B  vsulous  actlvlttes  have 
been  iimptng  to  a  halt  for  lack  of  money. 
In  June  1968  the  House  refused  a  new  au- 
thorization of  funds  by  a  vote  of  309  to  204, 
which  reflected  In  large  part  an  unthinking 
Boutbem  retaliation  against  the  Kennedy 
administration,  for  proposing  dvU  rights 
legislation.  Now  that  tempers  have  cooled, 
the  prospects  for  a  second  attempt  In  the 
House  are  Improved,  but  time  is  running 
out.  If  Congress  Is  sincere  In  Its  oommlt- 
ment  to  wage  war  on  poverty.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  let  the  area  redevelc^Hnent  program 
die  now. 


Foe8  of  Poverty  Shoold  Not  AHow  ARA 
To  Die 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or    TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  21.  1964 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial In  the  Friday.  September  11,  Issue 
of  the  New  York  Times  carries  a  message 
for  the  Congress  which  I  would  like  to 
insert  In  the  Record  at  this  time  to  make 
sure  every  one  of  us  has  an  opportunity 
to  read  It. 

It  is  entitled  "Reviving  Area  Redevel- 
opment," and  It  refers  to  legislation  now 
pending  In  this  House,  legislation  which 
would  breathe  new  life  into  an  agency  of 
the  Federal  Oovermnent  which  Is  trying 
to  pro\'lde  new  Jobs  in  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion where  new  jobs  are  most  needed. 

As  the  editorial  says : 

If  Congress  Is  sincere  In  Its  commitment 
to  wage  war  on  poverty.  It  makes  no  sense 
to  let  the  area  redevelopment  program  die 
now. 

I  say  It  makes  no  sense,  either.  If  we 
are  going  to  spend  millions  and  millions 
to  train  and  equip  the  underprlvllefred 
youth   of   this  Nation   so  they  will   be 


ready  to  hold  a  Job.  I  say  we  better  make 
sure  that  Jobs  are  available  for  them 
when  they  complete  that  training. 

That  Is  the  primary  assignment  of  the 
ARA — to  create  new  and  permanent 
jobs  in  the  lagging  economic  areas  of  our 
country.  It  has  been  doing  Just  that 
these  past  3  years.  It  has  approved  proj  - 
ects  which  are  expected  to  generate  116,- 
000  new  jobs  thus  far.  When  these  busi- 
ness ventures  get  rolling,  this  Is  expected 
to  add  nearly  a  billion  dollars  a  year  to 
our  gross  national  product.  I  do  not  see 
how  anyone  can  object  to  such  a  worthy 
effort,  and  I  want  to  Insert  this  editorial 
In  the  Record  to  call  our  attention  once 
more  to  an  unfinished  task  still  pending 
in  this  House — passage  of  the  ARA  bill 
(S.  1165). 

The  editorial  follows : 

Reyivinc   Area    Redevelopment 

Area  redBvelopment  Is  In  danger  of  getting 
loet  In  the  shuffle  as  Congress  hurries  to- 
ward adjournment.  This  would  be  an  Ironic 
fate  for  the  program  In  a  Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress,  In  view  of  the  party's  long 
struggle  on  its  behalf.  Twice  vetoed  by 
President  Elsenhower,  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  became  a  llvriy  Isue  In  the  1960 
cam.palgn.  It  was  the  first  major  piece  of 
legislation  which  President  Kennedy  signed 
Into  law. 

Inevitably  the  program  has  encountered 
administrative  dUDculUee  and  been  the  tar- 
get of  criticism.  It  Is  not  easy  to  devise 
workable  criteria  for  loans  and  grants  to  re- 


Pesticidcs  and  Ac  Scare  CampaicBS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or  tncmtASKt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  5, 1964 

Mr.  CDNNINQHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
not  one  of  us  In  the  Congress  Is  unaware 
of  the  vast  publicity  being  given  pesti- 
cides. Several  cwnmlttecB  have  con- 
ducted hearings  on  one  phase  or  another 
and  I  can  not  help  but  wonder  whether 
we  are  the  unsusp>ectlng  victims  of  a 
scare  campedgn. 

Recently  a  friend  sent  me  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  July  Issue  of  the 
publication.  Farm  Chemicals  It  Is  «i- 
tltled  "Pesticides  and  the  Scare  Cam- 
paigns." Written  by  Lea  S.  Hltchner.  a 
consulting  editor  of  the  publication.,  he 
traces  the  various  campaigns  against 
pesticides  dating  badt  to  IWO— he  re- 
minds us  al  the  cranberry  scare  which 
has  cost  the  Federal  Government  over 
$10  million.  Now  we  have  a  similar  situ- 
ation confronting  the  dairy  industry  and 
again  the  American  taxpayer  is  digging 
Into  his  pockets  to  Indemnify  the  dairy 
farmers  who  have  been  wronged  by  their 
Government. 

I  realize  we  are  a  wealthy  nation.  I 
also  realize  that  our  Nation  has  the  larg- 
est debt  any  nation  has  ever  known. 
Should  we  add  to  It  by  our  own  foolish- 
ness? By  what  maoiner  of  Judgment  do 
our  various  agencies  reach  the  conclusion 
tliat  just  because  they  can  find  scMne- 
thlng  In  milk  It  therefore  must  be  de- 
stroyed? All  agencies  concede  that  there 
is  no  health  hazard.  I  cannot  h^p  but 
wonder  of  the  nightmares  a  dairy  farmer 
has,  for  even  I  who  have  witnessed  many 
Gtovemment  blunders  cannot  understand 
the  F>resent  situation. 

Perhaps  the  answer  Is  In  Mr.  Hitch - 
ner's  article  when  he  points  the  finger  at 
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"the  Interdepartmental  rivalries  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Apparently  Pub- 
lic Health  desires  the  regiilatory-  powers 
now  In  FDA.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's wildlife  group  would  like  to  su- 
persede USDA."  He  continues  by  point- 
ing out  the  winner  "gets  the  public  funds 
for  buildings,  much  wasted  research, 
larger  staffs,  more  bureaucratic  control." 
I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  hope  they  will  find  time  In 
their  busy  schedules  to  read  it: 

Pesticides  and  the  Scake  Campaigns 
(By  Lea  S.  Hltchner) 

The  scare  campaign  on  pesticides  con- 
tinues. One  scare  after  another,  each  ex- 
pertly publicized  and  promoted  by  minority 
groufw  of  faddists,  authors,  and  publishers, 
segments  of  the  tax  supported  publicity  and 
promotion  departments  of  the  Departments 
ai  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  In- 
terior and  some  of  the  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

During  early  May  the  press  carried  from 
coast  to  coast  the  scare  story  of  the  &sh  kill 
in  the  Mississippi  River.  National  radio  and 
television,  including  the  Huntley-Brlnkley 
Report,  carried  the  story  which  waa  based 
on  meager  scientific  data  questioned  by  com- 
I>etent  scientists. 

Last  year  there  was  a  massive  fish  kill  in 
the  Chesapeake.  My  own  beach  was  strewn 
with  dead  flsh.  Unconfirmed  reports  of  the 
cause  included  "pesticides."  Careful  scien- 
tific Investigation  by  State  oflBclals  found 
the  cause  to  be  a  bacterial  disease.  The  flsh 
population  this  year  appears  normal,  al- 
though a  further  kill  may  be  anticipated  due 
to  the  large  p>opulatlon. 

In  many  cases,  on  meager  and  question- 
able research,  on  opinion  only,  and  without 
due  process  of  law  pesticides — of  great  value 
to  our  economy,  necessary  for  the  production 
of  safe  and  adequate  food  supplies  and  the 
protection  of  the  public  health — have  been 
questioned. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  pesticides — 
before  sale  and  use — are  evaluated  by  com- 
petent scientists  In  Industry,  at  State  col- 
leges, and  private  research  Institutions,  and 
when  used  as  directed  approved  by  equally 
competent  scientists  of  FDA,  USDA,  and 
many  State  colleges. 

The  cranberry  scare,  promoted  by  FDA, 
proved  to  be  a  farce  and  to  make  good  USDA 
paid  to  growers  a  fabulous  amount — at  the 
taxp>ayers'  expense.  The  scare  publicity  given 
the  poultry  Industry  was  costly  both  to  the 
Industry  and  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
Doubt  has  been  cast  on  the  safety  of  such 
food  crops  as  potatoes  and  cauliflower. 

The  promotion  of  fear  also  extends  to  other 
chemical  products.  Recently  press  and  radio 
broadcasts  created  in  our  home  a  fear  of  a 
certain  cosmetic.  Fortunately  page  ad- 
vertisements by  the  manufacturers  In  lead- 
ing papers  emphasizing  safety  minimized 
the  adverse  publicity. 

The  scare  publicity  by  the  extreme  nature 
lover  and  food  faddist,  while  serious,  does  not 
compare  to  the  fear  being  created  by  the 
Interdepartmental  rivalries  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  ApparenUy.  Public  Health  de- 
sires the  regulatory  powers  now  In  FDA.  The 
Department  of  Interior's  wildlife  group  would 
like  to  supersede  USDA.  The  agencies  now 
responsible  for  pesticide  regulation  must  de- 
fend themselves. 

While  over  a  period  of  time  Interagency 
agreements  are  reported,  the  conflict  of  Inter- 
est apparently  continues. 

The  winner  gets  the  public  funds  for  build- 
ings, much  wasted  research,  larger  staffs,  more 
bureaucratic  coivtrol. 

The  scare  techniques  have  had,  however, 
both  a  beneficial  and  an  adverse  effect,  but 
In  a  reverse  numner. 


Tb«7  have  been  profitable  and  beneficial 
to:  (1)  Publicity  seeking  legislators,  (2)  na- 
ture groups  who  have  Increased  membership 
afDd  Income;  (3)  some  public  admlnlstnttors, 
anxious  for  more  funds,  more  unnecessary  re- 
search—which by  law  In  the  case  of  pesticides 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  manufacturer; 
(4)  among  others,  authors  and  publishers 
who  have  made  fortunes  by  p\iblishlng  scare 
material. 

Those  who  have  been  Injured  are: 

1.  The  general  public  who  must  use  pesti- 
cides on  the  farm,  In  the  home,  and  In  pub- 
lic health  programs. 

2.  Segments  of  the  chemical  Industry,  re- 
Bp>onslble  by  law  to  prove  safety  to  Govern- 
ment agencies  before  sale.  (Already  all  small 
and  medium  manufacturers  of  basic  prod- 
ucts have  been  eliminated  due  to  extreme 
technical  requirements.) 

3.  Large  companies  consider  seriously  the 
Investment  of  huge  sums  of  money  for  re- 
search which  after  approval  by  Oovemment 
can  be  destroyed  by  fear  programs  based  on 
meager  or  no  research  findings. 

4.  Competent  scientists  in  FDA.  USDA,  and 
the  land-grant  colleges  have  been  Injured  or 
discredited  as  their  Judgments  and  decisions 
have  been,  without  substantial  scientific  In- 
formation, questioned. 

5.  Segments  of  the  food  Industry  have  been 
forced  at  great  expense  to  reassure  the  public 
both  here  and  abroad  of  the  safety  of  Amer- 
ican food  products. 

INDUSTRY  NOT  OONSTTLTED 

New  regulations  and  Interpretations,  some 
under  pressure  of  minority  groups,  have  been 
the  cause  of  undue  fear.  "No  residue  In 
milk"  creates  an  Imptoeslble  situation,  known 
to  anyone  acquainted  with  modern  analytical 
procedures. 

The  procedure  of  establishing  tolerances  on 
an  analytical  method  Instead  of  determining 
safety  on  toxicity  and  medical  research  also 
is  a  source  of  confusion. 

For  many  years,  beginning  at  the  time  of 
World  War  I  until  the  development  of  the 
scare  campaigns  about  i960,  the  production 
and  use  of  pesticides  was  a  cooperative  effort 
In  the  public  Interest. 

In  my  opinion  today  Industry  Is  not  being 
adequately  consulted  on  anticipated  Govern- 
ment actions,  has  little  or  no  representation 
on  or  before  the  numerous  committees  of  the 
Federal  agencies  investigating  the  jsestlclde 
problem  (e.g.,  the  Welsner  Oonunlttee),  al- 
though by  law  it  Is  their  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide a  pesticide  safe  for  use  as  directed. 

To  develop  a  pesticide,  millions  must  be 
spent  on  research.  To  destroy  a  product, 
a  few  statements  with  little  or  no  research  Is 
all  that  Is  required. 


The  150th  Annhrersary  of  'The  Star- 
Spanfled  Banner'* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  1.  1964 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  150  years 
ago  today  FYancls  Scott  Key  permed  the 
Immortal  words  which  have  become  our 
national  anthem.  His  Inspiration  came 
as  he  watched  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
McHenry.  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  were 
written  in  praise  of  the  American  flag 
fljring  over  the  fort. 

As  we  commemorate  the  writing  of 
"The   Star-Spangled   Banner"   on    this 


150th  anniversary,  I  think  It  fitting  that 
all  four  stanzas  of  Francis  Scott  Key's 
original  poem  be  Included  here  in  the 
RrcoRD: 

Tub  STAS-SPAMOUtD  Bamnex 

(By  Francis  Scott  Key) 

O  say  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light. 
What  so  proudly  we  lialled  at  the  twilight's 

last  gleaming, 
Whose  broad  strljjes  and  bright  stars  through 

the  perilous  fight 
O'er    the    ramparts   we   watched,    were   so 

gallantly  streaming? 
And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bomb  burst- 
ing In  air, 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag 

was  still  there, 
O   say   does   that   star-spangled   banner   yet 

wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 

the  brave? 

On  the  shore  dimly  seen  through  the  mists 
of  the  deep, 
Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  si- 
lence reposes. 

What  Is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  tow- 
ering steep. 
As    It    fitfully    blows,    half    conceals,    half 
discloses? 

Now  It  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's 
first  betmi. 

In    full    glory    reflected    now    shines    In    the 
stream, 

Tls  the  star-spangled  banner — O  long  may  It 
wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave ! 

And  where  Is  that  band  who  so  vauntlngly 
swore. 
That  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  battle's  con- 
fusion 

A  home  and  a  Country  should  leave  us  no 
more? 
Their  blood  has  washed  out  their  foul  foot- 
steps' pollution. 

No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 

From  the  terror  of  flight  or  the  gloom  of  the 
grave. 

And   the    star-spangled   banner   in  triumph 
doth  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave. 

O  thus  be  It  ever  when  freemen  shall  stand 
Between  their  loved  home  and  the  war's 
desolation ! 

Blest  with  vlcfry  and  peace  may  the  heaven 
rescued  land 
Praise  the  Power  that  hath  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  nation  I 

Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  It  Is 
Just, 

And  this  be  ovir  motto  "In  God  is  our  trust." 

And    the   star-spangled    banner    In   triumph 
shall  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  91.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Oovemment 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


WtyMoirth  GI  Sares  Rcfmfet  at  Berfia 
WaD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF  MAasACHirsnTB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1964 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  the  heroic  action  of  Pfc.  Hans 
Puhl,  of  Weymouth,  Mass.,  which  is  In 
my  congressional  district.  Hans'  courage 
in  assisting  East  German  refugees  across 
the  Berlin  wall  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  determination  of 
our  young  people  today. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  the  entire 
story  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  as 
it  appeared  in  two  of  our  fine  Boston 
daily  papers,  the  Boston  Globe  and  the 
Boston  Herald. 

The  articles  follow : 

[From  the  Boston    (Mass  )    Globe,   Sept.    14. 

1964] 

Wkymouth  GI  Savks  Berlin  Waix  Refugee — 

Thiows  Teas  Gas  at  Reds 

BxxLDr. — A  young  and  handBome  VB. 
soldier  StiiuUy  saved  the  life  of  a  refugee  at 
the  Berlin  wall  whUe  West  Berlin  police  and 
Communist  East  German  border  guards 
fought  a  dramatic  40-mlnute  gun  battle. 

No  one  waa  killed,  but  the  refugee  u'as 
hit  by  five  Red  autanachlnegun  bullet*  be- 
fore the  American  pulled  him  across  the  wall 
to  safety.  A  West  Berlin  woman  and  a  mai^ 
were  bit  by  Qylng  glafs  and  splinters  as  the 
Communist  bullets  smashed  into  a  West 
Berlin  apartment  house. 

An  East  German  guard  also  may  liave  been 
wounded,  but  this  could  not  be  confirmed 
Eyewitnesses  said  they  saw  an  East  German 
guard    being    carried    off    on    a   stretcher. 

The  hero  of  the  ftght.  longest  since  the 
wall  was  built  3  years  ago,  was  Sp4c.  Hans 
Puhl,  22,  an  Immigrant  from  Germany  who 
last  lived  at  1530  Commercial  Street  In  East 
Weyinouth. 

Puhl  was  on  military  police  patrol,  riding 
In  a  car  with  a  West  Berlin  policeman 

At  a  news  conference  later  Sunday.  P\ihl 
said  he  went  to  the  second  story  window  of 
an  apartment  house  near  the  wall  and  saw 
the  refugee  on  the  ground. 

"Two  East  German  guards  were  pulling 
on  him  and  I  pointed  my  rifle  at  them  and 
told  them  to  let  him  go. 

"When  they  did  not  let  him  go.  I  threw 
a  tear  gas  grenade  across  the  wall  In  the 
hope  that  they  would  stop  bothering  the 
refugee  and  they  did."  Puhl  aald.  He  spoke 
with  a  slight  German  accent  and  In  a 
clipped  manner  as  IX  he  were  giving  a  mili- 
tary rei>ort. 

Puhl  said  he  then  ran  back  to  the  wall. 
about  10  feet  from  the  apartment  house, 
gave  his  rifle  to  a  West  Berlin  policeman  and 
pulled  out  his  pistol. 

"Two  West  Berllners  boosted  me  up  so  that 
I  could  «oe  acroes  the  wall  and  I  called  to 
the  refugee  not  to  move  and  that  we  were 
going  to  cut  the  wire." 


Appendix 

The  wall  at  that  point  U  about  7  feet  high, 
topped  wltb  a  thick  laym-  at  barbed  wire. 

"Hie  Communist  guards  opened  Are  when 
Puhl  looked  over  the  waU. 

At  that  point.  West  Berlin  police  opened 
fire  with  their  automatic  carbines  from  win- 
dows on  each  Hocx  ot  the  nearby  four -story 
apartment  house. 

An  eyewitness  said  two  Ea«t  Germans  had 
reached  the  refugee,  one  pxUllng  him  and  the 
other    pointing    a    pistol    at    Puhl. 

"The  American  pulled  his  own  pistol  from 
the  holster,  aimed  at  the  East  German  and 
said  In  German:  'Drop  him  and  get  away 
from  here.'  " 

However.  I>uhi  himself  gave  a  different 
version  of  this,  saying  he  saw  no  weapons 
on  the  East  Germans  and  that  his  own  pistol 
was  not  actually  pc^nted  at  them. 

'The  American  was  a  real  hero  to  sit  up 
there  on  the  wall  under  fire,"  a  woman  eye- 
witness said.  "I  even  heard  a  West  Berlin 
policeman  say  to  the  American:  'Hans  get 
down,  you  also  have  only  one  life.'  " 

Piihi  again  denied  this,  saying  he  was  not 
sitting  atop  the  wall  but  "looking  over." 
He  said,  however,  bullete  were  smashing  Into 
the  concrete  near  him  "and  showered  me  with 
debris." 

Meanwhile,  two  West  Berllners  had  gotten 
ft  stepladder  and  wlrecutters.  They  stood 
on  the  ladder  and  cut  the  wire,  which  took 
about  10  minutes.  Firing  continued 
sporadically. 

Firemen,  who  had  also  arrived  at  the  scene, 
handed  PiilU  a  rope.  He  made  a  loop  and 
dropped  It  over  the  refugee  who  had  dragged 
himself  to  the  wall. 

"We  got  the  rope  on  him  and  pulled  him 
across  He  passed  out  when  we  got  him 
over,"  the  tall,  blond  soldier  said. 

The  refugee  was  Identified  as  Michael 
Mover,  21,  from  the  East  German  town  of 
Predersdorf  near  Berlin.  He  was  hit  twice  in 
one  thigh,  once  in  the  shoulder,  and  two 
bullets  grazed  one  hand  and  a  foot.  He 
wiw  described  as  recovering  satisfactorily 

Helping  to  pull  the  refugee  over  the  wall 
were  two  West  Berllners  and  a  US  Army 
sergeant,  who  by  then  had  arrived  with  three 
other  Boldiers. 

Asked  what  he  was  thlnkmg  when  he  was 
at  the  wall.  Puhl  replied : 

"I  dont  think  I  ttiought  much  about  any- 
thing other  than  to  get  the  refugee  across." 
Puhl  said  he  was  adopted  by  an  American 
soldier — S  Sgt.  Vaslo  Makarevlcz  now  sta- 
tioned at  Port  Knox,  Ky. — and  came  to  the 
United  States  In  1961.  He  entered  the  Army 
In  1&61  and  has  been  stationed  in  West 
Berlin  for  S^  months. 


his   aunt   informed   of   hU  moves  with   the 
Army  and  Impressions  of  military  life. 

Bom  in  Bremen,  Germany,  In  1942,  Puhl 
enlisted  in  the  Army  as  soon  as  he  became  18. 
Imitating  his  stepfather,  Sgt.  S.  Valso  Maka- 
rawlc,  who  has  been  In  84  years.  Hts  di- 
vorced father  Is  now  a  factory  foreman  In 
Austria.  Puhl  has  visited  him  several  times 
while  on  leave. 

Puhl  became  a  U.S.  citizen  after  returning 
to  Port  Dlx,  N.J.,  with  his  Army  family  fol- 
lowing 6  years  in  France. 

He  finished  high  school  while  in  the  Army 
and  reported  to  his  South  Weymouth  rela- 
tives his  pleasure  at  being  named  company 
interpreter  during  their  tour  In  Germany. 
He  also  escaped  kitchen  duty  In  the  process. 

Puhl  recently  reenllsted  for  another  tour 
with  the  Army,  on  condition  that  he  be  able 
to  remain  In  Germany. 

The  tall  blond  soldier  wrote  Mrs.  Danlele 
when  he  was  trEinsferred  to  Berlin.  "I  have 
read  about  the  Berlin  wall,  but  until  you  see 
it  you  can't  Imagine  how  much  of  a  wall  of 
shame  it  really  Is." 

F»uhl  discovered  disappointment  while  at 
Fort  Dlx  when  an  unnamed  benefactor  died 
shortly  before  making  final  arrangements  for 
the  schooling  and  support  of  tbe  young 
man. 

But  he  also  had  survived  the  war  years  in 
Germany  and  the  hunger-ridden  postwar  pe- 
riod following  Germany's  defeat. 


PuiiL  Rai-sed  in  War,  No  Stranger  in  Danger 

WEYMorTH. — Hans-Werner  Puhl,  22.  is  no 
stranger  to  tralt.s  of  discipline  and  self-pres- 
ervation. 

The  German -born  soldier  who  became  a 
hero  at  the  Berlin  wail  Sunday  grew  up  In 
war-ravaged  portions  of  Germany  and  Prance 
and  has  been  In  an  Army  family  since. 

His  spontaneous  outburst  of  cotirage  In 
the  face  of  gunfire  came  as  no  surprise  to 
his  aunt,  Mrs.  Nunzle  Danlele  of  6T7  Ralph 
Talbot  Street,  South  Weymouth,  who  has 
watched  the  young  man  grow  since  he  came 
to  America  In  1966. 

Described  by  Mrs.  Danlele  as  quiet,  more 
mature  acting  than  his  American  contem- 
poraries, and  aggresBlve,  Sp4c.  Puhl  has  kept 


iProm  the  Boston   (Mass  )    Herald,  Sept    14, 

1964] 

Wetmolth  GI  Hero  n»  Bkri-in — Saves 

Retttceb  n*  OTTtrriGHT 

(By  John  Koehler) 

Berlin. — A  young  and  han<isnmie  XJ£.  sol- 
dier from  South  Weymouth,  Mass..  climbed 
the  Berlin  wall  and  saved  tl»«  Ufe  of  a  refugee 
Sunday  whUe  West  Berlin  police  and  Com- 
munist East  German  border  guards  fought 
a  dramatic  40-mlnute  gun  battle. 

No  one  was  killed  but  the  refugee  was  hit 
by  five  Red  submachlnegun  bullets  before  the 
American  pulled  him  across  the  wall  to 
safety.  A  West  Berlin  woman  and  a  man 
were  hit  by  flying  glass  and  splinters  as  Com- 
munist bullets  smashed  Into  a  West  Berlin 
apartment  house. 

IX>I«GEST     BATTUE 

An  East  German  guard  also  may  have  been 
wounded  but  this  could  not  be  conflrmed 
Eyewitnesses  said  they  saw  an  Bast  German 
guard  being  carried  off  on  a  stretcher. 

Hero  of  the  fight,  longest  since  the  wall 
was  built  3  years  ago,  was  8p4c  Hans  Puhl. 
22.  an  immigrant  from  Germany  who  lived 
at  577  Ralph  Talbot  Street,  South  Weymouth, 
with  his  aunt  Mrs.  Nunzle  Danlele, 

POLNTED     RIFL,K 

Puhl  was  on  military  police  patrol,  riding 
in  a  car  with  a  West  Berim  ptrtlceman 

At  a  news  conference  later  Puhl  said  he 
went  to  the  second  story  window  of  an  apart- 
ment house  near  the  wall  and  saw  the 
refugee  on  the  ground, 

"Two  East  German  guards  were  pulling  on 
him  and  I  pointed  my  rifle  at  them  and  told 
them  to  let  him  go. 

"When  they  did  not  let  him  go,  I  threw  a 
tear  gas  grenade  across  the  wall  in  the  hope 
tiiat  they  would  stop  bothering  the  refugee 
and  they  did,"  Puhl,  said.     He  spoke  with  a 
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slight  Gernmn  accent  and  In  a  clipped  man- 
ner as  If  he  were  giving  a  military  report. 

CLIMBEIO    WALL 

Puhl  said  he  tlien  ran  back  to  the  wail. 
about  10  feet  from  the  apartment  house, 
gave  his  rifle  to  a  West  Berlin  policeman 
and  pulled  out  hla  pistol. 

•Two  West  Berllners  boosted  me  up  so 
that  I  could  see  across  the  wall  and  I  called 
to  the  refugee  not  to  move  and  that  we 
were  going  to  cut  tlie  wire." 

The  wall  at  that  point  Is  about  7  feet 
high,  topped  with  a  thick  layer  of  barbed 
wire. 

The  Communist  guards  opened  flre  when 
Puhl  looked  over  the  wall. 

West  Berlin  police  responded  with  their 
automatic  carbines  from  windows  of  each 
floor  of  the  nearby  four-story  apartment 
house. 

An  eyewitness  said  two  Eaat  Germans  had 
reached  the  refugee,  one  pulling  him  and 
the  other  [>olntlng  a  pLstol  at  Puhl. 

"The  American  pulled  hla  own  plsuil  from 
the  holster,  aimed  at  the  East  German  and 
said  In  German:  'Drop  him  and  get  away 
from  here.'  " 

However.  PxUil  himself  gave  a  different 
version  of  thla.  saying  he  saw  no  weapons 
on  the  East  Germaixs  and  that  his  own  pistol 
was  not  actually  pointed  at  them. 

A    REAL    HERO 

'■  Tlie  American  was  a  real  hero  to  sit  up 
there  on  the  wall  under  flre."  a  woman  eye- 
witness said.  "I  even  heard  a  West  Berlin 
policeman  say  to  the  American  'Hans,  get 
down,  you  also  have  only  one  life  '  " 

Puhl  again  denied  this,  saying  he  was  not 
sitting  atop  the  wall  but  "looking  over." 
He  said,  however,  bullets  were  smashing  Into 
the  concrete  near  him  "and  showered  me 
With  debris." 

Meanwhile,  two  West  Berllners  had  gotten 
a  stepladder  and  wlrecutters.  They  stood 
on  the  ladder  and  cut  the  wire,  which  took 
about  10  minutes.  Firing  continued  spo- 
radically. 

Firemen,  who  had  also  arrived  at  the  scene, 
handed  Puhl  a  rope.  He  made  a  loop  and 
dropped  It  over  the  refugee  who  had  dragged 
himself  to  the  wall. 

PTTLLKD     HIM     ACROSS 

"We  got  the  roF>e  on  him  and  pulled  him 
across.  He  passed  out  when  we  got  him 
over."   the  tall,  blond  soldier  said. 

The  refugee  was  Identified  as  Michael 
Meyer.  21.  from  the  East  Clerman  town  of 
Fredersdorf,  near  Berlin.  He  was  hit  twice 
In  one  thigh,  once  In  the  shoulder,  and  two 
bullets  grazed  one  hand  and  foot.  He  was 
described    as    recovering    satisfactorily. 

Helping  to  pull  the  refugee  over  the  wall 
were  two  West  Berllners  and  a  US.  Army 
sergeant,  who  by  then  had  arrived  with  three 
other  .soldiers. 

Asked  what  he  was  thinking  when  he  was 
at  the  wall.  Puhl  replied ; 

"I  don't  think  I  thought  much  about  any- 
thing other  than  to  get  the  refugee  across." 

"If  It  had  not  been  for  the  Americans."  an 
eyewitness  said,  "the  refvigee  never  would 
have  reache<l  the  West  " 

Puhl  said  the  rescue  would  not  have  been 
povSslble  without  the  West  Berlin  police,  the 
flre  department,  and    two  clvUlans. 

An  ambulance,  which  had  arrived  at  the 
scene  shortly  after  the  first  shots  were  fired, 
took  Meyer  to  a  nearby  h(»pltal. 

WrrNESS      REPORTS 

The  woman  witness  told  this  story  of  the 
flre  flght: 

"I  woke  up  when  the  shooting  started  and 
roused  my  19-year-old  son.  I  ran  into  the 
hall  and  up  to  the  flrst-floor  window. 

"I  saw  a  man  lying  In  front  of  the  barbed 
wire  fence  which  Is  about  10  meters  (30  feet) 
from  the  wall.  I  thought  he  was  dead. 
Then  he  raised  his  head  and  the  border 
guards  flred  again. 


"The  man  then  crawled  slowly  underneath 
the  wire.  He  pvUled  himself  up  and  again 
there  were  shots.  I  suddenly  heard  a  funny 
nolae  neax  me  and  my  son  shouted  bullets 
were  hitting  the  house. 

"Then,  two  guards  ran  to  the  man  and 
pulled  him  toward  the  wall — I  gueaa  they 
did  this  so  they  would  not  be  seen  from 
the  western  side 

It  was  a  terrible  scene.  That  man — no 
that  boy— never  uttered  a  sound.  I  could 
see  when  he  was  hit  and  he  never  screamed 
It  was  eerie 

"I  heard  them  dragging  the  man  along 
the  wall  and  at  that  moment  the  American 
got   up    to   the  wall." 

The  Incident  occurred  In  the  Kreuzberg 
district  of  the  U.S.  sector,  about  900  yards 
east  of  CheckpKJlnt  Charlie. 

Before  reaching  the  wall  on  the  East  side, 
there  Is  a  300-foot  "security  zone"  broken 
by  two  barbed  wire  barricades.  East  Ger- 
man police  are  posted  In  towers  and  bunkers 
In  such  a  way  that  they  have  a  clear  field  of 
vision  of  the  entire  area. 

Hero   Was   Born   in    Germany:    Stepson   or 
US.    Army    Sergeant 

Pfc  Hans  Puhl.  22,  who  held  East  German 
border  guards  off  at  gunpoint  and  aided  an 
escaping  German  refugee,  is  a  South  Wey- 
mouth resident  who  Immigrated  to  thl.s 
country  from  Germany  with  his  parents  In 
1966. 

The  stepson  of  an  Army  sergeant.  Puhl  es- 
tablished his  legal  residence  with  an  aunt, 
Mrs.  Veronlna  Daniel,  of  577  Ralph  Talbot 
Street,  South  Weymouth  Yesterday,  she 
said  Puhl'B  action  was  something  "It  would 
be  Just  exactly  like  him  to  do  " 

His  mother.  Wllma.  who  lives  with  her 
second  husband,  Sgt.  Vaalo  E.  MakBwewlcz, 
a  career  Army  man.  In  Fort  Knox,  Ky  ,  asked 
"He  Isn't  hurt,  Is  he?  "  when  told  of  her 
son's   actions 

Speaking  In  broken  English,  Mrs  Makare- 
wlcz  said  "I'm  proud  of  him.  I  feel  very  ex- 
cited." She  was  assured  that  her  son  escaped 
unscathed  from  the  gun  battle  and  said, 
"I'm  shocked,  I'm  surprised." 

Puhl  Joined  the  Army  4  years  ago. 
made   an    MP 

After  completing  basic  training  at  Port 
Jackson,  S  C  ,  he  was  sent  to  Germany  Be- 
cause of  his  knowledge  of  German  he  was 
transferred  from  the  Infantry  to  the  military 
police  where  he  served  as  an  Interpreter. 

He  attended  schfK)!  at  Port  Dlx  where  his 
stepfather  was  stationed.  Mrs.  Daniels,  who 
lives  at  the  South  Weymouth  address  with 
her  husband,  Nunzle.  said  Puhl  considered 
the  Berlin  wall  a   "shame." 

"He  told  me  In  letters  that  the  Russians 
should  never  have  been  allowed  to  build  It." 
Mrs.  Daniels  said 

Puhl's  parents  were  divorced  several  years 
ago      His  father  now  lives  In  Austria. 

For  a  time  Puhl  lived  with  his  mother  and 
stepfather  at  Fort  Jackson,  where  his  step- 
father was  stationed 


Ukrainian-American  Resolution  in  Tribute 
to  Senator  Scott 


praising  the  efforts  and  service  of  our 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Hdgh  Scott.  I  was  most  im- 
pressed with  this  fine  resolution  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Apc>endix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  or  the  Ukrainian  American  Re- 
publican  Association  or  Philadelphia 
(Presented    by    the    executive   officers    of   the 
organization    on    behalf    of    the    Honorable 
Hugh   Scott   for   his   meritorious   work   on 
behalf    of    the    Ukrainian    community    of 
Pennsylvania   and    the   Ukrainian    cause  ) 
Whereas  Senator  Hcgh  Scott  has  diligent- 
ly  supported    the   erection    of    the   statue  of 
Taras  Shevchenko  In  Washington,  DC  ,  the 
Ukrainian  poet  who  believed  and  fought  for 
liberty  and  freedom  for  all  nations;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Hugh  Scott  had  suppwrt- 
ed  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution 
piissed  by  the  US  Congress  In  July  1959. 
Ukraine  being  one  of  the  largest  enslaved 
nations:  and 

Whereas  Senator  Hugh  Scott  has  Inter- 
vened on  behalf  of  Ukrainians  desiring  to 
inimlgnite  to  the  United  States. 

Whereas  Senator  Hugh  Scott  has  in  the 
past  attended  and  supported  many  of  the 
Ukrainian  civic  affairs  throughout  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Ukrainian  American  Re- 
publican Association  of  Pennsylx^ania,  That 
In  order  to  vitalize  the  Senate  In  the  flght 
agaln-st  communism  and  Russian  Imperial- 
ism the  enemy  of  Ukraine  and  the  entire  free 
world  Including  the  United  States  every 
American  citizen  of  Ukrainian  descent  take 
cognl?Jince  of  Senator  Hugh  Scotts  strong 
stand  against  communism  and  his  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  the  flight  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  and  support  of  the  cause  of  their 
eventual  liberation 

That  all  American  citizens  of  Ukrainian 
descent  regardless  of  i)arty  afnHatlon  support 
Senator  Hugh  Scott  In  the  November  1964 
election:  and 

That  all  Ukrainian  American  organizations 
conduct  a  mall  campaign  supporting  Senator 
Hugh  Scott;  and  finally 

That    all    American    citizens    of   Ukrainian 
descent  conduct  a  telephone  campaign  and 
remind    their   friends   of   the   support   given 
Ukrainians  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott. 
Signed 

Paul   Panamarenko. 

Chairman 
Ignatius  M    Bu.linsky. 

Executive  Vice  Chairman 
William  Nkzowy,  Jr 

Eiecutii'e  Secretary 

MH  HAEL   SMTLIE 

Director. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or    new    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  Sevtember  15.  1964 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
executive  oCBcers  of  the  Ukrainian-Amer- 
ican Republican  Association  of  Philadel- 
phia,  Pa.,   have  presented  a  resolution 


States  and  Cities  Witliholdinc  Taxes  Not 
Actually  Payable  From  Tmckdrirers, 
Railroad  Employees,  and  Airline  Pilots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or     KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15.  1964 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  unfinished  items  of  the  business  of 
this  Congress  is  the  enactment  of  my 
bill.  H.R.  10743.  which  would  relfeve 
truckdrlvers,  railrosui  employees,  and 
airline  pilots  of   the   burden   of  having 


196JI^ 

taxes  withheld  from  their  paychecks  by 

ciUes  and  States  where  they  actually  do 
not  owe  taxes  to  those  cities  and  States. 
The  problems  of  the  cities  axid  States 
withholding  on  employees  wlio  are  «i- 
gaged  in  interstate  commerce,  such  as 
Interstate  truckdrlvers,  came  to  my  at- 
tention because  of  the  fact  that  I  have  a 
great  many  such  drivers  living  in  my 
district.  The  problem  is  that  a  number 
of  cities  and  States  are  Insisting  on  wlth- 
lioldlng  on  a  pro  rata  basis  the  men's 
wages  on  what  is  in  my  opinion  a  tenuous 
basis. 

For  example.  In  the  case  of  one  State, 
the  taxing  authorities  will  withhold  a 
pro  rata  share  of  the  driver's  wages  if 
he  Just  drives  his  truck  through  a  corner 
of  the  State  In  the  middle  of  the  night. 
The  second  point  to  be  made  is  that 
all  employee  and  employer  associations 
and  organizations  are  in  agreement  on 
the  necessity  for  some  kind  of  legisla- 
tion in  this  field  and  the  benefits  that 
will  come  from  tt,  and  the  inequities  that 
will  be  corrected  by  the  enactment  of  this 

And  the  third  point  to  be  made  is  that 
this  legtBlatlon  has  no  effect  whatsoever 
on  the  States  rights  or  powers  to  tax. 
That  is  a  completely  separate  que^on. 
My  bill  goes  only  to  thrir  right  to  with- 
hold taxes.  It  appears  from  the  record 
that  Kxae  cities  and  States  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  withholding  device  to 
Ret  taxes  from  truckdrlvers  and  others 
when,  really,  they  do  not  have  a  basic 
right  to  levy  a  tax. 

Once  again.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  give 
its  immediate  attention  to  this  matter. 
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an  IrresteUbto  faros.    Appswnt^he  csa  pa« 

almort  any  blU  He  want*  to  ^xxaor. 

The  late  Prealdent  Kennedy^  was  a  tre- 
rofm&ovmtr  popular  n»an  <*_"«*_^*f42^^r 
eTcn  tliough  we  dlM«reed  wlOi  ■«»*«'_™ 
nhUoK>pby.  But  b»  wm  nerrer  eapecSally 
iSept  to  ttie  oaagrtmkaomX  tm*Ur%  box. 
Ottlte  a  lew  prc^joaaJe  wltti  bis  imprint  foun- 
tWsred  In  Oongreaa  or  bad  to  ride  out  long 
delays.  Neltber  In  Congress  nor  ae  President 
was  be  a  whiz  at  passing  bills. 

Although  L.B.J.  had  to  stand  In  the  Ken- 
nedy shadow  in  the  early  New  Frontier  years, 
when  be  finally  emerged  as  the  bom  be 
quickly  demonstrated  be  was  lar  Buperior  to 
J  F  K.  at  getUng  Congress  to  act. 

In  the  10  months  since  moving  Into  the 
White  House  his  administration  has  brought 
a  number  of  major  Kennedy  bills  through 
Congress— Including  clvU  rights,  the  Income 
tax  cut.  the  urban  tiranslt  MU,  aiad  the  Ped- 
eral  pay  raise.  Pushing  onward,  he  has 
steered  through  the  Jolin*»  antipoverty  bill 
and  has  even  managed  to  win  Senate  ap- 
proval of  the  old  Kennedy  nemesis,  medicare 
through  social  security. 

No  doubt  these  acoompUshments  mark  blm 
with  greatness  to  those  who  share  his  phl- 
loeophy.  But  to  Aniericans  who  dUtnist  the 
ever-growliig  Federal  powerhouse  and  who 
do  not  beUeve  It  U  possible  to  spend  our 
country  Into  riches,  peace,  or  Utopia,  this  Is 
a  man  to  be  feared. 

There  appears  to  be  no  legislation  he  can- 
not pass.  He  seems  io  mesmerize  Congress — 
but  not  with  magic.  It  Is  simply  that  he 
understands  and  uses  power  poliUxa  so  well 
that  he  dominates  both  the  execuUve  and 
legislative  branches. 

In  this  phase  of  hl«  work,  paradoxically,  he 
Is  much  too  experienced,  much  too  gifted  for 
the  NaUon's  good.  Our  regret  Is  that  he  does 
not  have  less  talent  for  passing  Uberal  legis- 
lation and  a  great  deal  more  for  handUng 
problems  like  those  In  South  Vietnam. 


TV  To^SyUfvl  Presi^Bt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARXS 
or 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPaESENTATTVES 

Tuesdaw,  September  IS,  1964 
Mr  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted,  I  wish  to  insert  in  "]e 
ComovoBiofikL  RECORD  the  foUowing  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Too-Skillful  Presi- 
dent,"  wblcfa  appeared  in  the  Tulsa 
WOTld,  on  September  6,  19M : 

THB  TOO-SKtLLJTTl.  PaBSIBKNT 

The  more  we  aee  of  Lyndon  B.  JohnMoa  in 
action  around  WashUigton,  the  more  we  are 
inclined  to  vUw  him  wltii  apprehenalon. 
And  the  reason— ridiculous  as  It  may  »®eDa— 
Is  that  he  simply  Is  too  efficient  at  what  he 
seta  out  to  do.  

Are  we  saying,  then,  that  he  te  a  great 
President  but  we  Just  don't  care  for  him 
personally?  Not  at  aU.  We  see  him  as  a 
^n  of  surpassing  skill  In  the  poUUcal  phase 
of  his  Job.  That  particular  talent  can  lead 
to  dangers  as  well  as  to  benefits. 

The  President  Is  a  masterful  politician; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  He  knows 
how  to  get  things  done  In  the  poUtlcal 
world— and  he  doesn't  hasltate  to  get  them 
done.  Our  quarrel  comes  over  the  kind  or 
goals  he  seU.  ..,._v,, 

SpecmcaUy,  LJJ.  si^l^es  with  floodUgbt 
brlUlanoe  at  the  buslneas— or  is  it  a  game?— 
of  piisblng  legUlation  through  Congress  »e 
has  been  at  It  so  long,  his  skill  is  so  great  and 
his  drive  so  persistent,  that  he  has  become 


Dies  Supports  Goldwaier 

■EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRB8ENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Septeinber  IS.  1964 


(ietat  of  cratttade  than  they  will  ever 
kzu)w. 

fWowlz«  is  tbe  arti^  from  the  Luf- 
kin.  Tex..  Mews: 

Former  Ckm^vamaii  Martin  Dies,  Sr..  of 
liuflctn  taas  annoimaed  his  suiiport  o*  8«ia- 
tar  BsaKT  CKx-bwath^  the  Republican  nomi- 
nee for  President. 

In  announcing  his  decision  to  support 
GoujWATEH  over  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, Oongressman  Dies  declared,  "I  feel  that 
If  I  vote  my  approval  of  the  means  by  which 
Lyndon  Johnson  refwdied  ttoe  WWte  House. 
I  would  make  a  mockery  at  tfas  great  prin- 
ciples at  honesty  and  sincerity  which  most 
Americans  profess  ai»d  which  are  the  corner- 
stone erf  Iree  governments." 

He  told  the  Lufkln  News  he  not  only  re- 
ferred specifically  to  the  disputed  19*8  elec- 
tion when  Johnson  first  won  a  seat  tn  the 
Senate  over  Coke  Sterenson  but  "to  other 
happenings  since  Johnson  came  to  Washing- 
ton pennUess  as  a  Congressman  In  1987." 

Joiinwan  was  elected  over  Stevenson  by  87 
vcrtes  In  the  1»4«  Democratk:  primary.  Re- 
turns from  Jim  Wells  County,  a  part  of  the 
poUUcal  empire  of  George  Psrr  of  Duval 
County,  were  challenged  by  Stevenson,  wUo 
won  a  district  court  Injnnctlon  pending  a 
court  of  Inquiry  Into  charges  of  fraud. 

Buprtane  Court  Jvistlce  Hugo  Black  sum- 
marily dissolved  the  injuncttoe,  ended  the 
district  oourt's  Invastlgation,  and  paved  ti*e 
way  for  Johnson  to  get  the  Democratic 
nomination. 

In  referring  to  this  and  other  events.  Dies' 
prepared  statement  continued:  "Thoec  mea^ 
are  matters  of  public  record  eo  that  no  cltl- 
flsen  can  plead  ignorance  or  deoefrtion.  Tms 
election  Is  a  .upreme  test  of  tfcl»  country's 
Mneerlty  In  Its  lofty  prof««ioi^.  '^***^'^^ 
It  Is  my  IntenUon  to  atipport  Senator  Baxst 

GkJLBWATIR." 

ConKressman  Dies  first  was  elected  to  Con- 
ereM  from  the  old  Second  District  In  1930 
tnd  served  through  1&44.  He  later  served 
aa  Oongrwaman  at  Large  from  Texas  from 
1953  through  1958.  

During  hJ.  first  tenns  In  oflJce.  ^^^^^ 
temational  lame  as  rbslrman  of  the  Dies 
committee,  now  the  Committee  on  Un-Ame^ 
lean  Actintiea.  He  warned  the  Nation  of 
fiangers  from  communism  that  were  proven 
^^^t  in  ensuing  years,  f^^^l^Jt  ^^ 
time  he  and  his  committee  were  bitterly  op- 
posed by  the  Democratte  adnilBletratlon. 

Since  retiring  as  Oongreasman  at  LMfe. 
trtes  has  maintained  taw  oaces  to  Lufkln. 


Mr.  GROee.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  in  the  September  3,  19C4, 
Issue  of  the  Lufkin.  Tex..  News  that 
former  Congressanan  Martin  Dies.  Sr.. 
Texas  Democrat,  has  announced  his  sup- 
port of  Senator  Bautr  Ooldwatkr,  Re- 
publican candidate  for  President. 

Martin  Dies  is  one  of  the  most  able  and 
distinguished  men  ever  to  serve  hi  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  the 
chairman  of  what  was  originally  known 
aa  the  EMe§  coaimittee.  later  to  become 
the  House  Oommlttoe  on  Un-American 

Activitle*.  ^.  .    _♦ 

Through  the  years  Dies  fought  to  stop 
the  Communist  hilUtraiaon  of  this  Nation 
and  its  Gtovemment.  Often  he  was  com- 
pelled to  fight  members  of  his  own  ixarty 
in  order  to  continue  the  committee  and 
the  inveatigation  of  Communist  activi- 
ties ms  book,  "The  Martin  Dies  Story." 
Kveals  in  detail  the  efforts,  often  under- 
bjutded.  of  tho«  who  gfaoukl  have  co- 
operated but  Instead  tried  in  erery  -way 
possible  to  scuttle  hte  investlgatiora. 

This  Is  one  Texan  of  tinquestloned  In- 
tegrity and  courage,  and  the  citizens  of 
the  United  Stetes  owe  him  a  far  greater 


Dr.  Norau  A-  Wdcfc:  A  Gmt  Ma-  •* 
MeAdne 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueadaf,  September  15. 1H4 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  laft/f^ 
It  was  my  sad  experience  to  attend  tnc 
funeral  of  Dr.  Norman  A.  Welch,  an  out- 
standing physician,  teacher,  and  leader 
who  throughout  his  life,  made  many  sig- 
nificant contributions  both  to  his  prof  es- 
Biaa  and  to  Us  country.  It  was  my 
prWle«e  to  know  Dr.  Wei^iw  •num- 
ber of  fWOT.  Itoit  to  oonneeOcm  wtth  te 
many  activHtes  tn  the  Comiwmweatjh 
of  MassacliuBftts.  and  mare  Teoosuy 
through  hSs  leaderdijp  ol  ttoe  Amertam 
Medical  AfisodaUon.  which  IreaueilUy 
brought  him  to  testify  hi  Washington  be- 
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fore  the  Ways  and  Meana  and  othar 
committees.  In  all  of  these  years  Dr. 
Welch  has  always  represented  the  high- 
est standards  of  dlll«efioe  and  devoClon 
to  his  profession  and  to  the  health  of  the 
American  people.  He  was  an  excellent 
citizen  and  a  fine  person,  and  he  will  be 
greatly  missed. 

Dr.  Welch's  medical  career  was  marked 
from  the  beginning  with  many  honors 
and  accomplishments.  He  served  as 
president  of  his  class  at  Tufta  during  all 
4  years  of  medical  school  and  graduated 
summa  cum  laude.  For  nearly  25  years 
he  taught  at  both  Tufts  and  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine  while  con- 
tinuing to  practice  his  specialty,  internal 
medicine.  In  addition  to  these  responsi- 
bilities Dr.  Welch  also  assimied  the  duties 
of  president  and  physician  In  chief  of 
Carney  Hospital  in  Boston  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  a  consultant  phy- 
sician to  five  Massachusetts  hospital&  He 
also  had  held  ofBce  in  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  had  served  as  president 
of  the  Council  of  New  England  Medical 
Societies,  and  had  been  both  a  m^nber 
and  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Ap- 
proving Authority  for  Nurses  and  At- 
tendant Nurses  Training  Schools. 

Impressive  as  It  is.  this  Is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  the  list  of  Dr.  Norman  Welch's 
contributions    to    his    profession.     The 
Members  of  the  House  wUl  be  interested 
to  know  that  Dr.  Welch  was  one  of  the 
founding  monbers  of  Blue  Shield,  the 
nonprofit    prepajrment    insurance    pro- 
gram which  covers  medical  services.     Dr. 
Welch  had  served  as  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Blue  Shield   plan  since 
1950  and  from  1965  to  1958  was  chairman 
of  the  National  Blue  Shield  Commission. 
Dr.   Welch  began   his  service  to  the 
American  Medical  Association  in   1951 
when  he  was  elected   to  the  house  of 
delegates.    After  8  years  as  a  member  of 
that  body,  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
house  of  delegates  and  held  that  position 
for  4  years  until  his  election  as  president- 
elect by  acclamation  in  1963.     m  June  of 
this  year  Dr.   Welch   was   formally  in- 
stalled  as   the   118th   president  of   the 
American  Medical  Association  at  Its  con- 
vention in  San  Pranclsco.     On  that  oc- 
casion he  stated,  "I  am  aware  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  my  new  position,  and  I 
pledge  all  the  dedication  at  my  command 
in    discharging    these    responsibilities." 
Unfortunately,  Dr.  Welch  had  only  a  few 
months  in  which  to  serve  the  American 
Medical  Association  as  its  president,  but 
while  he  served,  he  served  well  and  did 
indeed     discharge     his     responsibilities 
"with   all   the   dedication  at  his   com- 
mand." 

In  his  inaugural  address  for  which  he 
chose  the  theme.  "Unity  In  Medicine  " 
Dr.  Welch  told  his  audience: 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  profea- 
slonal  reepon*lbUlUee  of  a  physician  encom- 
paaa  three  major  areas:  the  science,  the  art, 
and  the  socioeconomic  and  poUtlcai  aspects 
of  medicine. 

ProHclency  In  the  science  of  medicine  Is 
not  enough;  medical  knowledge  mu»t  be 
skDlfully  and  aympathetlcaUy  applied  to 
each  patient.  Moreover,  every  physician 
thoiUd  be  cognizant  of,  and  intereated  in,  the 
socloeconocnlc  Impact  of  Ulneea  upon  his 
patient  and  the  community  In  which  he 
Uvea,  as  well  ••  the  potential  effect  ot  Oot- 


crmnent-sponaored  programs  on  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine. 

This  statement  of  professional  ideals 
coming  so  close  to  the  end  of  his  life  was 
really  a  siunmation  of  the  code  by  which 
Dr.  Norman  Welch  had  conducted  his 
own  long  and  distinguished  career.  He 
was  Interested  and  active  in  all  the  facets 
of  his  profession;  he  carried  enormous 
organizational  responsibilities  without 
forgetting  his  patients,  and  always  his 
concern  was  for  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  sJl  the  American  people.  He 
was  truly  a  great  man  of  medicine. 

An  article  from  the  Brockton,  Mass., 
Daily  Enterprise  of  September  4.  1964, 
follows : 
EMl  NoaMAM  Wklch.   AMA  Hxao.  Bbockton 

Nativ«,  DtBS  AT  63 — BaocKTOK  HioH  School 

ORAin7ATB  iw  Class  of  1920;  Wn>XLT  Teav- 


as  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Blue  Shield 
when  elected  AMA  president. 

He  traveled  more  than  190,000  nUles  during 
the  past  year  fulfilling  hia  functions  as  AMA 
president. 

While  engaging  In  private  practice,  Dr 
Welch  specialized  In  Internal  medicine. 

He  was  married  In  1938  to  the  former 
Katherlne  Hayes,  of  Brockton.  They  had  four 
daughters.  Katherlne  Jane.  Mary,  and  Sarah, 
and  a  son.  Norman  A..  Jr.  The  Welch  family 
lives  at  644  Weld  Street,  West  Roxbury 

Dr.  Welch  was  a  communicant  of  St 
Theresa's  Church.  West  Roxbury.  and  was 
a  member  of  Boston's  famed  Clover  Club 
He  also  served  as  former  chief  of  Clan  Mac- 
Donald.  OSC.  of  Brockton. 


Not  Goldwater 


A  native  Brocktonlan.  Dr.  Norman  A. 
Welch,  68,  president  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  died  Thursday  night  at  Jack- 
son. Wyo..  after  being  strtoken  with  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage  Wednesday  night. 

Dr.  Welch  died  at  9:80  pjn.  In  St.  John's 
Hospital  after  emergency  surgery  performed 
by  Dr.  Prank  Soroosh,  of  Casper,  Wyo.  Dr. 
Sorooah.  a  brain  surgeon,  performed  the  I  >4  - 
hour  c^Mratlon  assisted  by  a  team  of  doctora 
led  by  Dr.  Brendan  P.  Phtbbe.  of  Casper. 

Dr.  Welch  was  stricken  at  Jackson  Lake 
Ixxlge,  where  he  was  about  to  address  the 
Wyoming  Medical  AssoclaUon  at  their  an- 
nual banquet.  Dr.  Welch  was  stricken  In  his 
room,  shortly  before  be  was  to  leave  for  the 
banquet. 

The  AMA  leader  had  complained  earUer 
In  the  evening  erf  feeling  Ul,  It  was  reported. 
Doctors  believed  at  first  that  he  had  suffered 
a  heart  attack. 

At  the  doctor's  bedside  when  he  died  was 
his  wife.  Katherlne.  who  had  flown  to  Jack- 
son Wednesday  to  attend  the  bcuiquet  with 
her  husband. 

Dr.  Welch  had  served  the  cause  of  medi- 
cine faithfully  tor  more  than  30  years.  He 
was  a  practicing  physician,  official  erf  medi- 
cal assoclatlona.  Including  the  Blue  Croos 
and  Blue  Shield,  and  was  elected  president  of 
the  aoO.OOO-member  AMA  in  1963.  He  was 
the  eighth  doctor  from  the  Commonwealth 
to  be  elected  AMA  president. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  AMA's  house  of 
delegates,  the  association's  policTmaking 
body,  from  19M  to  1963  before  becoming 
AMA  president. 

Dxirlng  his  term  as  president  he  sought 
to  unite  medicine  by  bringing  the  various 
spsclAlty  groups  into  closer  contact  through 
the  association. 

Dr.  Welch,  who  graduated  from  Brockton 
High  School  In  1930.  began  his  medical 
career  at  Tufts  University  where  he  was 
president  of  his  class  at  the  school  of  medi- 
cine, graduating  siunma  cum  laude  in  1938. 
He  served  his  Internship  and  residency  at 
Carney  Hospital.  Later  he  was  clinical  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  TufU  and  from  1933- 
43,  served  as  an  Instructor  In  medicine  at 
Boston   University  School   of  Medicine. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  consult- 
ing phyBiclan  to  six  hospitals:  Carney,  Leo- 
minster, Metropolitan  State.  Community. 
Wlnthrop.  and  Marlboro  Hospitals. 

He  served  as  president  of  the  Carney  Hos- 
pital staff  and  was  president  of  the  Covmcll 
Of  New  England  Medical  Sodetlea. 

The  New  England  Jotirnal  o*  Medicine  said 
Dr.  Welch  "guides  with  a  quiet  persuasive- 
ness, backed  by  sound  Judgment  and  reason, - 
In  describing  his  administrative  technique. 
Besides  his  AMA  duties  he  served  as  assist- 
ant treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society.  3  years  as  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Blue  Shield  plans  and  resigned 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CAurosNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  IS,  1964 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUowing 
article  speaks  for  itself.  No  further 
comment  is  necessary: 

Not    Ooldwatxx 
Following  u  part  o*  the  text  of  a  speech 
prep«u«d    for     Democratlo    rloe-preeldentlal 
nominee    Husxst    Huicprkzt    by    a    ghost- 
writer  In   Indianapolis,   but   whlcfti   Senator 
HtTMPHaxT  for  some  reckaon  did  not  deliver: 
"This  Democratic  admlnlstrattoo  presided 
over   the   Bay   o€    Pigs   fiasco,   pulling   back 
crucial  air  cover  and  allowing  Cuban  freedom 
fighters  to  be  slaughtered  by  Fidel  Castro. 
"But  not  Senator  Gou>WA'm. 
"This      Democratlo      administration      has 
cracked  down  still  further  on  exile  forces 
trying  to  oombat  Castro  and  allowed  allied 
trade  with  the  Cuban  dictator  to  Increase  by 
hiixidreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
"But  not  Senator  OOLowATia. 
"This    Democratlo    admlnlatraUon    by    Its 
own  confession  lied  to  the  Amerloan  people 
about  the  Cuban  missile  buildup  in  the  simi- 
mer  and  fall  o*  1962,  bringing  grave  danger 
to  our  Matlon. 

"But  not  Senator  Goldwatcx. 
"This  Democratic  administration  has  pre- 
sided over  the  disarray  and  collapse  of  the 
NATO  Alliance.   * 

"BMt  not  Senator  QoLDWATni. 
"This  admitilstratlon  stood  by  idly  while 
the  East  Oerman  Communists  built  the  Ber- 
lin WaU  In  vlfHatlon  of  the  postwar  treaties 
and  Imprisoned  freemen  and  murdered  those 
who  attempted  to  escape. 

"But  not  Senator  Oou>watxx. 
"This  administration  violated  Its  pledge  to 
defend  Laos  against  communism  and  helped 
topple  the  anti-Red  government  of  Prince 
Boxm  Oum  by  withholding  promised  grants- 
in-aid. 

"But  not  Senator  Ooldwatd. 
"This  Democratic  administration  financed 
and  supplied  confessed  acts  of  aggression  and 
brutality  against  the  anti-Red  Afrtcan  state 
of  Katanga,  subjugating  It  to  the  anU-West- 
ern  Central  Oovemment  of  the  Congo. 
"But  not  Senator  Golawatzx. 
"This  administration  connived  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  antl- Communist  Diem  govern- 
ment ot   South   Vietnam   which   led   to   the 
murder  of  the  ousted  President. 
"But  not  Senator  Oolowatzx. 
"This     Democratic     administration     has 
phased  out  American  manned  bombers  and 
pulled  back  Intermediate-range  missile  bases 
In  order  to  'ease  Soviet  anxieties.' 
"But  not  Senator  Ooldwatis. 
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"This  administration  beUeves  the  Commu- 
nists are  meUowlng  and  that  they  wm  »top 
bothering  us  If  only  we  are  nice  to  them  and 
show  thsm  we  are  wUllng  to  make  conces- 
sions. 

"But  not  Senator  Ooldwatxh. 

"This  Detnocratlc  administration  has  sup- 
plied a  haven  for  con  men  and  grafters  like 
Bime  Sol  Bstes  and  Bobby  Baker,  the  last 
named  being  described  by  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  as  'my  strong  right  arm." 

"But  not  Senator  Goldwatix. 

"This  Democratic  adminlBtratlon  has  set 
new  records  for  distortion  and  manipulation 
of  news,  openly  announced  Its  wllUngness  to 
lie  to  the  American  people,  censored  and 
muzaled  mUltary  crfBcers.  leaked  confidential 
InftMinatlon  to  discredit  private  citizens,  en- 
gaged In  wiretapping  and  harassment  of 
dissenters. 

"But  not  Senator  Ooldwatek. 

"This  Democratic  administration  has  be- 
stowed a  $60,000  award  on  Physicist  J.  Robert 
Oppenhelmer.  declared  a  security  risk  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  1954,  and  has 
moved  to  dUmantle  tiie  security  apparatus 
of  the  American  State  Department. 

"But  not  Senator  Goldwater. 

"This  administration  has  publicly  em- 
braced the  radical  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  symbolized  by  my  own  candidacy, 
which  Is  the  American  counterpart  of  the 
Fabian  Socialists  in  Great  Britain,  dedicated 
to  collectivism  at  home  and  appeasement 
abroad. 

"But  not  Senator  Goldwatix. 
"This      Democratic      administration      has 
racked  up  multlblllloned  deficits  In  the  past 
4  yetuv,  Injecting  Immense  Inflationary  pres- 
sure Into  the  economy  and  twinging  the  cost 
of  living  to  a  new  alltlme  high. 
"But  not  Senator  Goldwatxx. 
"This  Democratic  administration  in  short, 
has  plugged  steadfastly  toward  calamity  and 
chaos  In   the  world  struggle   with   commu- 
nism.    It  has  worked  unremittingly  toward 
the  centralization  of  power  and  the  deetruc- 
tlon  of  American  constitutional  checks  and 
balances. 

"But  not,  needless  to  say,  Senator  Gold- 

WATCa." 


LegitUliTe  Research  Team  of  Congreu- 
mmn  Fred  Sckwengel,  of  Iowa,  G>ni- 
piles  Imprettire  Record  of  LegitlatiTe 

Stndiei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURK  MacGREGOR 

or  i«in»i:soTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1964 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
Members  of  Congress  call  upon  the  talent 
of  the  colleges  In  their  districts  with  the 
same  success  as  Congressman  Pred 
ScHWENGEL,  of  the  First  District  of  Iowa, 
does. 

Ever  since  he  came  to  Congress  In 
1955.  SCHWENGEL  has  looked  to  the  cam- 
pus for  constructive  ideas  and  significant 
research.  His  legislative  research  team 
at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  has  com- 
piled an  Impressive  record  of  legislative 
studies  and  I  feel  it  appropriate  to  pre- 
sent a  summary  of  this  activity  as  an 
example  of  a  resource  which  Is  available 
to  all  Members  if  an  effort  is  made  to 
develop  It. 

The  summary  follows : 


BTTMKAST  ot  OoWOSgHHlftW  FSBD  BCHWCMUSL'S 

LrasLATTvs  p— *»/^  TmkM.  at  Stats  Umi- 
YwrnMrrr  or  Iowa 

BtodsDts  have  always  been  glvsn  top  pri- 
ority In  ths  oOcs  0*  Congressman  Fs» 
ScHWKNSB^  BMldes  entertaining  ormr  100 
college  students  and  profeaaora  In  his  heme 
under  hie  "Week  In  Washington"  program 
during  his  first  10  T^mn  in  Congress,  Schwen- 
OKL  has  also  maintained  a  research  team  of 
college  Btudsnta  at  the  State  University  Ot 
Iowa. 

Dr.  Rvissell  Boss,  of  the  political  science 
department,  supervised  the  program  from 
the  beginning  and  was  later  Joined  by  Dr. 
DeU  Wright,  also  of  the  political  science 
department,  as  the  activity  grew.  Fifteen 
college  students  have  been  members  ol 
ScHwrNOKL's  research  team  during  the  years 
It  has  been  in  operation. 

Beginning  In  1956  with  just  one  team 
member,  Schwxngkl  expanded  the  team  to 
three  members  and  now  has  three  research- 
ers on  a  regular  basis.  They  are  supple- 
mented by  two  other  researchers  who  are 
on  Senator  BoiraKK  Hickenloopik's  staff. 

Projects  developed  and  researched  by  the 
team  have  been  varied  and  cover  a  wide  range 
of  materials. 

Prom  the  l)eglnntng  the  team  has  worked 
on  the  problems  of  financing  higher  educa- 
tion. Surveys  were  made  to  determine  who 
bears  the  major  expense  of  a  student's  col- 
lege education.  Different  plans  were  ex- 
plored and  legislation  was  considered.  In- 
troduced, and  later  refined.  Finally  the 
Iowa  plan  for  growth  and  progress  In  higher 
education  evolved  out  of  the  years  of  work 
and  study.  Taking  the  tax  credit  approach 
to  financing  the  costs  of  a  coUege  education, 
the  Iowa  plan  conslsU  of  three  phases.  The 
first  two  are  In  bill  form,  HJl.  22  In  the  88th 
Congress.  The  team  Is  still  working  on  phase 
m   hoping  to  get  It  Into  bill  form  soon. 

Problems  confronted  by  the  small  busi- 
nessman have  been  another  major  concern 
of  the  research  team.  Interviews  were  con- 
ducted queetlonnalres  sent  out,  meetings 
held,  in  an  attempt  to  pinpoint  the  prob- 
lems of  the  main  street  businessman  and  to 
develop  answers  to  them. 

A  numt>er  of  bills  to  help  small  business 
were  Introduced  by  Congressman  Schwencel 
as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  research  team. 
One  of  them,  a  bill  to  allow  Independent  oil 
Jobbers  to  pay  their  Federal  gasoline  tax  af- 
ter they  sold  the  gas  Instead  of  before  they 
sold  It  was  Included  as  an  amendment  to  a 
more  Inclusive  tax  measure.  The  efforts  of 
the  team  and  Congressman  Schwxngel  were 
nrlmarily  responsible  for  Its  Inclusion  In  the 
broader  tax  bill.  This  provision  has  solved 
to  8  great  extent  the  problems  of  enough 
working  capital  for  the  smaU  oil  Jobber. 

Three  other  bills  were  Introduced  by  Con- 
greesman  Schwengei.  on  behaU  of  the  small 
businessman.  During  the  summer  of  1958 
three  members  of  the  Co^Kff^"^^  "" 
search  team-Wlinam  O'Connell.  Artour  Ku- 
dart,  and  Uoyd  Courtcr,  along  with  team 
adviser  Prof.  Russell  Ross— appeared  before 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness to  present  their  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. WhUe  in  Washington,  the 
team  members  also  consulted  with  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Robert  Anderson, 
and  one  of  the  President's  economic  advisers, 
Gabrtel   Hauge. 

The  team  was  well  received  In  Washington 
and  got  wide  acclaim  for  their  knowledg- 
ablUty  of  the  problems  of  small  business  and 
the  solutions  they  proposed. 

But  the  team  did  not  stop  there.  After 
the  Small  Business  Administration  was  es- 
tablished, a  survey  was  conducted  to  see 
what  use  small  businessmen  were  making  of 
SB  A  and  how  It  could  be  Improved.  Ques- 
tionnaires were  used  again  on  the  reaction 
to   quality-stabilization   leglslaUon   and    re- 


■eaich  was  continued  on  the  Digital  gains 
tax. 

Through  t2ie  yean  the  team  at  different 
times  h^  w<arked  on  and  researched  various 
other  areas.  Including  proposals  to  revise  the 
electoral  ocAlegs,  bill  conesmlng  Presidential 
dJoablllty  and  sueeeaalon,  revision  of  the  food 
for  peace  law.  Public  Iaw  480,  water  poUu- 
tlocx,  minority  stsXBng,  and  staUstlcal  sam- 
pling. 

A  more  efBctent  method  of  oollecttng  the 
Federal  gasoline  tax  was  alao  thoroughly  re- 
searched by  the  team.  Proposals  to  have  the 
States  collect  that  tax  were  carefully  studied 
and  evaluated. 

One  of  the  team's  current  projects  Is  Mis- 
sion 76,  a  proposal  to  complete  all  the  major 
watersheds  In  this  ccnantry  by  1976.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  entire  field  of  soil  oooservatlon  has 
l>een  under  study  by  the  team.  They  have 
become  Intimately  acquainted  with  the 
problem  and  the  causes  and  effects  of  soil 
eixwlon  and  the  procedures  needed  to  com- 
bat It. 

In  the  fall  0(f  1962.  Congreeaman  Schwen- 
GEL  along  with  his  leglslaUve  assistant,  Dave 
Ibeen,  and  various  members  otf  the  tetim, 
held  meetings  with  soil  ooneervatlon  leaders 
throughout  the  First  IMstrlct  to  get  a  be1;ter 
Insist  into  the  problems  and  to  elicit  sug- 
gestions as  to  possible  sodutlons.  Records 
were  kept  and  every  i»'^lclF»nt  received  a 
summary  of  all  the  meetings  held  dvulng 
that  fall. 

Members  of  the  team  have  also  put  on 
programs  on  soil  cooservwtton  for  various 
groups  and  organlzstlonis  In  the  district. 

This  year  the  team  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed a  8oU  conservation  kit.  It  was  sent 
to  every  newspaper,  weekly  and  dally,  in  the 
First  District  to  coincide  with  Iowa  Soil  and 
Water  Conservatlori  Week  In  June  (14-20) . 

The  oomtrlbutlons  made  by  the  reeearcdi 
team  and  their  advisers  have  been  extremely 
helpful  and  valuable  to  Oongressman 
ScHWENGEL.  They  have  enabled  him  to  bet- 
ter serve  the  people  of  the  First  Comgres- 
Bional  District.  These  college  students  have 
made  and  continue  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  and  to  perform  a  great  public 
service.  

RESEARCR    TEAM    AC'l'lVlTIKS 


Tears  1956-57 

1.  Survey  of  parents  of  State  University  of 
Iowa  students  on  educational  costs. 

2.  Oil  jobbers  interview-research  problem 
on  prepayment  of  Independent  oil  Jobbers  of 
Federal  tax  on  gasoline. 

3.  Problems  of  small  business  taxes: 

a.  Must  wOTk  under  same  tax  codes  as 
big  business. 

b.  Needed  definition  of  small  business. 

4.  Work  and  research  on  loan  help  to 
farms.  

5.  Tax  credit  research — first  bill  Intro- 
duced. 

Year  1958 

1.  Poll  Of  oil  jobbers. 

2.  Testimony  before  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business: 

a.  Increase  in  surtax  exemption  from 
♦25,000  to  •100.000. 

b.  Provide  for  rapid  amortization  for 
depreciable  assets  over  5  years. 

c.  Provide  additional  »30,000  deduction  for 
depreciable  assets  over  6  jrears. 

3.  Held  meetings  with  small  bxisinessmen. 

Year  1959 

1.  Did  research  on  which  agency  or  group 
should  administer  small  business  grant. 

2.  Questionnaires  to  small  business  about 
services  of  SBA  vise  of  thoee  services.  Ex- 
tensive research  on  feaslbUlty  of  small  busi- 
ness extension  service. 

3.  Research  on  education  cost  and  possible 
drafts  for  bills.  Analyzed  cost  expenditure 
of  education — who  pays  for  the  student's 
education. 
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4.  D14  naMureta  work  on  qoaUty  -*-kj».^ 
tlon. 

i.  Did  rMBMrah  on  "^r**"^'  K*^imi  tax. 
Temr  1900 

1.  Contfuct«d   extenalTe    Item    T«to   «ta<l7. 

Tear  iSffi 
1.  ConUaulBK  w«rk  on  tax  cradlt  hUls. 
a.  ItflMMreh  on  propoaal*  to  rerlae  tb«  elec- 
toral coU«fle. 

5.  Kewreh  od   tax   coilectlon   of   Federal 
gaa  tax  hy  Statw. 

4.  Started  work  on  Miaalon  70. 

Tear  19«i 

1.  More  research  on  fair  trade  legislation. 

3.  Continued  study  of  Federal  gasoline  tax. 

3.  Continued  study  of  watersheds. 

4.  Study  af  prx>bleins  of  small  buslnesa. 

a.  Pair  trade  queeUommlre. 

b.  Polled  drufgUta  and  hardware  dealers. 

6.  Water  pollution. 

Yetir  1963 

1.  Oontlnuln^t   work   on  soli   conservation 
MlflBlon  7S. 

a.  Work  on  farm  unemployment 

a.  Coattnalng  work  on  Stnte  collection  of 


September  15 


3.  Bxtamlan  work  on  soil  conservation. 

a.  Bxplorad   avenue*   to   fulflll    Mission   78 
xtxtAer  Stat*  and  Federal  Oovermnents. 

4.  Supplemented     research     on     minority 
■taJftnf. 

8.  Presented  soil  conservation  program  to 
cotinty  conunltteeB. 

icxicaExs   OF  scHwiNorL's   research   team 

Members  of  Representative  Schwengel's 
research  team  are:  Carl  Zimmerman,  Water- 
loo; Beth  Howard.  Imofene;  Martha  Putney. 
Oladbrook;  William  J.  O'Connell,  Oelweln; 
Arthur  Kudart,  Cedar  Rapids;  Rodney  Mil- 
lar, Dea  Molnea;  James  Hootman.  Davenport: 
Lloyd  Courtar,  Boona;  D.  T.  Doan,  Aina- 
worth;  Bob  Downer.  Newton;  Ivan  Acker- 
man.  Alltaon;  Tom  Scheuerman.  Iowa  City; 
William  Burger,  Fairfield;  Lee  Theisen.  Sioux 
City;  Richard  Wlnga.  Washington;  Oene 
Krekel.  Biirllngton;  John  Shors,  Pocahontaa; 
Charles  O.  Campbell.  Clarion;  and  Janet 
Ackerman,  Allison. 


A  Joint  lUsoIatioB  To  Settle  the  Ryukyv 
Ifllaa^t  Pretreaty  Qaima 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  15,  1964 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  Introduced  a  joint  resolution 
to  authorize  a  contribution  to  certain 
inhabitants  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  for 
death  and  ir\fary  of  persons,  and  for  use 
or  damage  to  private  property,  arising 
from  acts  and  omissions  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  or  members  thereof,  after 
August  15.  1945,  and  before  April  28,  1952. 

This  is  the  same  joint  resolution — with 
a  minor  change  in  the  recitals — that  was 
recommended  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Department  of  State  by  let- 
ters dated  August  26. 1984,  and  which  was 
thereupon  introduced  In  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Pulbright  and  others  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1964,  as  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 199. 

I  am  gratified  thAt  this  proposal  has 
finally  been  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the 


■dmtnMarmtkm,  because  I  h*ve  been  con- 
cerned about  tlM  subject  since  I  came 
to  the  Congress  and  have  refrained  until 
now  tron  tntrodoelnv  a  bin  pending  re- 
celiH  of  the  administration's  (rfBclal  rec- 
ommendation. The  Joint  resolution 
serves  the  same  objectives  as  the  bills  In- 
troduced by  the  then  Representative 
from  Hawaii,  Senator  Ihouyx,  and  others 
in  the  87th  Concress.  and  that  was  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Inoutte  in  the  pres- 
ent Congress  as  S.  370. 

The  purpose  ot  this  resolution  Is  to 
rectify  a  serious  omission  in  the  U.S.  ad- 
ministration of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  and 
to  do  Justice  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  Inhabitants  whose  relatives  were 
killed,  or  who  were  injured,  or  who  suf- 
fered deprivation  of  property  through 
the  acts  of  our  Armed  Forces  during  the 
period  following  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities and  prior  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Japan.  The  United  States  exercised 
direct  and  exclusive  governmental  au- 
thority at  that  time,  and  we  had  sub- 
stantial forces  in  Okinawa  In  the  stra- 
tegic Interest  of  the  United  States,  not 
simply  as  a  consequence  of  the  war 
against  Japan. 

The  claims  of  the  people  affected  have 
been  analyzed  and  reviewed  by  a  joint 
committee  established  by  our  High  Com- 
missioner in  the  Ryukyus,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  were  scaled  down  from 
$43  million,  as  originally  submitted,  to 
approximately  122  million.  This  includes 
claims  for  personal  injury  and  death,  for 
land  rentals  for  the  years  1947-50.  for 
restoration  of  lands  released  to  their 
owners  in  damaged  condition,  for  appro- 
priation of  water  rights,  and  for  damage 
to  buildings  and  growing  crops  and  trees. 
Land  use  claims  are  not  included  for  the 
year  1946  because  this  was  a  period  of 
postwar  adjustment  In  which  owners  had 
generally  not  yet  returned  to  their  lands 
and  produced  crops.  No  Interest  Is  in- 
cluded, although  the  claims  have  gone 
uncompensated  for  12  years  and  more. 

As  a  matter  of  International  law.  It  Is 
unquestioned  that  the  people  of  Okinawa 
are  entitled  to  be  compensated  for  these 
various  acts  on  the  pert  of  the  U.S.  forces. 
In  the  main  islands,  this  was  done  by  the 
Japanese  Government  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Supreme  Commander  for 
the  Allied  Powers.  In  the  Ryukyn 
Islands,  there  was  no  financially  respon- 
sible local  government  that  was  able  to 
do  this,  and  the  Japanese  Government 
was  cut  off  from  all  participation.  The 
people  of  Okinawa  have  repeatedly  pre- 
sented their  claims  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment as  the  administering  authority. 
Since  the  United  States  exercised  direct 
and  exclusive  control  during  the  entire 
period,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  U.S. 
responsibility  to  assure  ttiat  compensa- 
tion is  effected. 

Action  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  delayed  by  a  question  with  re- 
spect to  U.S.  responsibility  in  interna- 
tional law  to  pay  the  claims,  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  In  the  Japanese  Peace 
Treaty,  Japan  waived  all  claims  of  Jap- 
anese nationals  aglnst  the  United  States 
arising  from  the  war  and  the  occupation 
ot  Japanese  territory.  The  executive 
branch  has  recommended  that  without 
accepting  legal  responsibility,  compen- 


s»tiofi  nevertheless  be  made  by  the 
United  States  In  the  recomltl<m  of  the 
facts  that  the  indtrldual  claimants  were 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  left  im- 
compensated  during  the  7  years  of  the 
occupation,  contrary  to  the  practice  fol- 
lowed In  other  occupied  areas;  that  the 
United  States,  as  the  administering  au- 
thority for  the  Ryukyus  Is  concerned 
with  the  well-being  of  the  people;  that 
such  payment  would  promote  the  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States;  and 
that  it  would  foster  respect  for  the  spirit 
of  fairplay  and  equity  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  introducing  this  bill,  I  should  like 
to  stress  Ju5t  two  facts:  that  these  sums 
have  been  due  to  the  individual  claim- 
ants now  for  many  years,  and  that  pay- 
ment by  the  United  States  is  an  act  of 
simple  justice  In  view  of  our  complete 
responsibility  for  what  occurred  in  the 
R3rukyu  Islands  since  1945. 

I  realize  that  it  is  too  late  In  this  Con- 
gress for  action  to  be  taken  upon  this 
bill,  but  I  assume  that  the  proixMal  will 
he  made  again  soon  afer  the  89th  Con- 
gress convenes,  and  that  It  wiH  receive 
prompt  and  serious  attention  in  that 
Congress. 


GOP  Qairman  Piles  Ofidal  Pretest  About 
DeBocrats'  CosuMrdal  Widb  Fair  Can- 
pai^  Practices  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  15.  1964 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Eun  submitting  herewith  the  recent 
release  incorporating  the  protest  lodged 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  with  the  Pair  Cam- 
paign Practices  Committee  In  regard  to 
the  low  level  of  Democratic  campaign 
commercials: 

WAsHnroroif.  D.C.,  September  15. — Dean 
Burch,  chairman  ot  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  baa  flled  a  fornaal  com- 
plaint about  the  low  laral  at  Democratic 
campaign  commerclala.  approved  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  with  Charlea  P.  Taft.  chair- 
man of  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices  Com- 
mittee. 

In  a  letter  yesterday  to  Mr.  Taft.  Chairman 
Burch  charged  the  Democrats'  commercial 
showing  a  little  girl  picking  dalslee.  then  an 
atomic  bomb  explosion,  and  a  voice  persuad- 
ing voters  to  support  Lyndon  Johnson  "la 
designed  to  arouse  basic  emotions  and  has 
no  place  In  this  campaign." 

The  text  of  Mr  Burch's  letter  follows: 
"Mr.  Charlks  P.  Taft. 

"Chairman,   Fair  Campaifrn   Practices  Com- 
mittee. Inc., 
"New  York.  NY. 

"D«A»  Mb.  Tajt:  As  I  promised  at  the  Sep- 
tember 11  signing  of  the  Fair  Campaign 
Practices  Code.  I  am  entering  a  formal  com- 
plaint In  regard  to  the  low  level  television 
campaign  begun  by  the  Democrats  with  the 
full  approval  of  Lyndon  Johnson. 

"As  a  result  of  the  political  commercial 
shown  on  the  National  BroadcasUng  Co.  net- 
work at  10  p.m  ,  September  7,  In  the  Wash- . 
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Ington.  D.C.,  area  and  elaewbere,  we  have 
learned  tbere  iiave  been  tbotiaands  ot  com- 
plaints tlirougbout  tlie  country. 

"The  vignette  in  question  depicts  a  small 
girl  pulling  daisy  petals,  an  atocnle  bomb  ex- 
plosloci.  and  then  a  voice  persuading  votan 
to  support  President  Jotmson.  This  horror- 
type  oommerclal  U  designed  to  arouse  basic 
emotions  and  has  no  place  In  tills  campaign. 

"In  keeping  with  the  spirit  and  {dedge  at 
high  ethical  standard  adopted  by  your  Ccan- 
talttee  and  now  endorsed  by  the  Democratic 
National  Cbalrman  and  myself,  I  demand 
that  you  call  on  the  President  to  halt  this 
smear  attack  on  a  United  States  Senator  and 
the  candidate  of  the  Republican  Party  for 
the  Presidency. 

"The  foUowlng  appeared  In  an  August  8, 
1964,  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
which  refers  to  another  television  spot: 

"  The  "call  from  Khrushchev"  may — or 
may  not  become  a  staple  of  paid  network 
spots  tills  fall.  It  and  similar  advertising 
assaults  upon  Republicans  are  among  the 
costly  devices  Democrats  are  cranking  up  for 
potential  use  In  the  coming  political  cam- 
paign. Sometimes  the  preparations  proceed 
slowly,  in  part  because  President  Johnson 
likes  to  delve  deep  Into  details.  And  In  the 
end  only  thoee  salvoe  which  he  personally 
approves   will   be   fired   off." 

"We  feel  sure  that  these  tactics  will  do 
the  President  more  damage  than  good,  but 
Senator  Ooldwateb  has  no  desire  to  benefit 
from  a  public  revulsion.  The  dignity  of 
democracy  must  not  be  permitted  to  suffer 
unduly  in  the  heat  of  a  political  campaign. 

"The  fear  and  scare  technique  is  not  new 
In  politics.  But  Its  use  In  the  extreme  sense 
to  avoid  an  honest  discussion  of  the  Issues 
should  not  be  tolerated. 

"I  understand  that,  reprehensible  as  this 
Democrat  TV  spot  Is,  It  is  only  one  in  a  series 
Intended  to  smear  the  Republican  candidate. 
The  campaign  represents  a  new  low  In  Amer- 
ican politics  and  violates  the  American  sense 
of  fair  play  and  good  taste. 

"I  know  of  one  case  where  a  child  watch- 
ing this  Johnson  spot  was  so  violently  upset 
that  she  cried  and  had  nausea  all  night  I 
am  asking  the  three  networks  to  take  this 
spot  off  the  air  as  a  matter  of  common  de- 
caxMy. 

"I  am  also  asking  the  Advertising  Council 
and  the  NARTB  to  look  Into  this  matter. 
This  scurrilous  road  must  be  abandoned  and 
I  urgently  request  your  Intercession  with  Mr. 
Johnson. 

"Sincerely. 

"Dkan  Burch,  Chairman." 


Hal  Word  Come  Down  From  oo  High  To 
Again  Bury  Bobby  Baker  Meti? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1964 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  it 
be  true,  as  Senator  John  J.  WttLiAMS 
has  suggested,  that  word  has  come  down 
from  on  high  to  again  bury  the  Bobby 
Baker  mess  in  the  Rules  Committee  of 
the  other  body? 

The  answer  to  that  question  will  have 
to  be  in  the  afBrmative  unless  the  com- 
mittee acts  promptly  and  all  the  facts  are 
made  known  to  the  American  people  be- 
fore Noveml)er  3. 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 


leagues the  following  editorial  on  this 

scandalous  bustnefls  which  appeared  in 

the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  BepUaaa.- 

ber  13: 

no  OomnoKMcz 

There  is  little  or  no  reason  why  anyone 
should  haw  any  confidence  in  the  Senate's 
revived  ~lnvestlgatlon"  of  the  Bobby  Baker 
case.  For  despite  the  significant  new  evi- 
dence which  has  been  produced,  the  Senate 
apparently  Is  determined  to  spread  a  second 
coat  of  whitewash  on  this  already-white- 
washed political  scandal.  For  our  p>art,  we 
think  what  the  Senate  has  done  Is  nothing 
short  of  disgraceful. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  Senate  Rules  Commit- 
tee hopefuUy  "burled"  the  Baker  case,  scrub- 
bed Its  hands  and  offered  up  a  small  prayer 
to  the  effect  that  all  would  be  forgotten. 
But  there  was  one  man — Delaware's  Senator 
Williams — who  is  not  the  forgetful  type. 

Had  It  not  been  for  this  Republican  there 
might  not  hav«  been  any  investigation  of 
Bobby  Baker.  Senator  Wii-liams  was  the 
moving  spirit  behind  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority's hasty  peek  Into  the  closet  where  the 
skeletons  were  hidden.  And  It  was  he  who 
advised  the  Rules  Committee  to  ascertain, 
before  signing  off,  the  exact  amount  of  the 
check  which  Matthew  H.  McCloskey  wrote 
for  the  premium  on  a  bond  required  In  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Stadium.  Instead,  the  commit- 
tee, for  reasons  best  known  to  the  Democratic 
majority,  accepted  the  version  given  In  a 
transatlantic  phone  call  by  Mr.  McCloskey, 
who  was  then  Ambassador  to  Ireland.  Mr. 
McCloskey  said  the  fee  was  about  $73,000. 
But  Senator  Williams  has  produced  a  check 
which  Indicates  that  It  was  approximately 
$109,000.  And  the  accusation  is  that  part  of 
the  difference  was  a  "kickback"  which, 
through  Bobby  Baker,  found  Its  way  Into 
Democratic  campaign  funds. 

The  Rules  Committee  had  ample  reason 
to  call  Mr.  McCloskey  and  Don  Reynolds, 
the  Insurance  broker  to  whom  the  fee  was 
paid,  and  to  compel  them  to  testify  under 
oath  and  In  public.  But  the  committee,  on 
a  straight  party-line  vote,  didn't  do  so.  One 
of  the  majority  members.  Senator  Clark, 
of  Pennsylvania,  offered  this  fascinating  ob- 
servation: "I  think  U  Is  really  lotting  for 
needles  In  a  haystack  to  seriously  suggest. 
In  view  of  the  very  candid  statement  which 
Mr.  McCloekey  has  made,  that  he  should  be 
called  to  testify  before  this  committee." 

Well,  where  do  we  stand  today?  The  Sen- 
ate on  Thursday,  again  largely  on  party-line 
votes,  decided  to  refer  the  new  investigation, 
not  to  a  tough  investigating  committee,  but 
of  all  things  to  the  Rules  Committee.  Per- 
haps the  reasoning  was  that  having  once 
whitewashed  this  squalid  business,  the  Rules 
Committee  at  least  had  the  benefit  of  the 
experience. 

Two  things  stand  out.  One  Is  the  unwill- 
ingness of  Senator  Jordan,  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  to  give  firm  assurance  that 
even  Mr.  MoCloekey  will  be  called  as  a  wit- 
ness in  the  new  Investigation.  The  other 
Is  the  vote  by  the  Democratic  majority  In 
the  Senate  to  deny  Republican  members  of 
the  committee  the  right  to  call  witnesses. 

To  us,  this  smells  to  high  heaven.  It  has 
every  hallmark  of  another  coverup.  Perhaps, 
as  Senator  Williams  suggested,  the  word 
has  come  down  from  on  high  to  bxiry  this 
malodorous  business  In  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee— at  least  until  after  the  election.  At  any 
rate,  the  Senate's  performance  last  week 
tends  to  support  the  charge  by  Senator 
Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  that  this  revived  In- 
vestigation will  be  another  "fraud  on  the 
public."  If  so.  there  can  be  but  one  proper 
public  reaction — a  loud,  clear  vote  of  "no 
confidence-  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 


A  Great  Moral  Isnie:  Bdbby  Baker  tmd 
tbc  Stero-Taker 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   nJONOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  15.  1964 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  you  have  heard  the  nursery  rhyme 
which  Is  currently  titillating  the  coun- 
try— the  rhyme  about  Bobby  Bsiker  and. 
the  stereo-taker.  It  really  Is  more  of  a 
bedtime  story  because  the  explanation 
which  comes  frtmi  Bobby  Baker  and  his 
friend,  mentor,  and  close  associate,  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  is  believable  only  to  sim- 
ple-minded people. 

The  result  of  the  stereo  farce  is  that 
the  stereo  set  now  has  become  the  na- 
tional symbol  for  the  easy  virtue  and 
uneasy  morals  which  seem  4.0  abound  In 
Washington  today.  The  most  discour- 
aging part  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
majority  f>arty  expresses  no  Interest  In 
clearing  up  the  mess.  They  defy  their 
constitutents  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  stereo  case  epitomizes  the  ugliest 
concept  in  our  political  life — ^the  kick- 
back. This  obviously  was  standard  op- 
erating procedure  during  the  reign  of 
Bobby  Baker,  the  follower,  disciple  and 
close  associate  of  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Several  characteristics  marked  Mr. 
Baker's  dealings.  One  was  that  he  al- 
ways seemed  to  make  more  money  than 
anyone  else  from  his  deals;  the  second 
was  that  a  kickback  nearly  always  was 
involved,  and  the  third  was  that  he 
shared  his  windfalls  with  his  friends 
and  associates. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  an 
expensive  stereo  set  became  the  price 
which  Silver  Spring  Insurance  Agent 
Don  Reynolds  had  to  pay  in  order  to 
write  several  large  life  insurance  policies 
on  Lyndon  Johnson. 

The  fact  of  the  kickback  is  indelibly 
imprinted  on  the  record.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Reynolds  pur- 
chased a  $542.25  stereo  set  and  paid 
another  $42.50  to  have  the  set  installed 
In  Mr.  Johnson's  hc«ne. 

Mr.  Johnson's  explanation  of  the  kick- 
back stretches  the  imagination  beyond 
bounds.  He  said  he  assumed  it  was  a 
gift  frc«n  Bobby  Baker.  We  are  asked 
to  believe  this  explanation  In  the  face 
of  an  invoice — introduced  Into  the  rec- 
ord— which  shows  the  bill  went  to  Don 
Reynolds.  Mr.  Johnson  reads  the  polls 
well  enough ;  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
his  eyes  failed  to  record  the  origin  of 
the  kickback. 

Over  the  years  we  have  seen  many 
cases  of  influence  peddling  and  under- 
the-table  deals.  But  they  pale  into  in- 
significance alongside  the  manipulations 
of  Bobby  Baker,  a  $19,000  clerk  who 
managed  to  accumulate  a  fortune  valued 
at  nearly  $2  mllllcm  while  he  was  on  the 
public  i>ayroU. 

Granted  that  he  was  an  astute  young 
man,  it  Is  impossible  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Baker  accumulated  his  fortune  without 
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the  ]uu>wle<lge  of   his   close  associates, 
such  as  Lyndon  Johnson. 

It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  many 
bosses  would  accept  $542  25  stereo  sets 
from  a  $19,000  employee  without  at  least 
casually  wondering  what  was  behind  It. 

It  Is  difflcult  to  believe  that  there  were 
not  many  other  kickbacks. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  was 
not  an  acceptable  procedure  as  far  as 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  Mr  Baker's  other 
close  associates  were  concerned.  If  It 
was  not  acceptable,  one  wonders  why 
they  made  no  effort  to  stop  it. 

One  wonders  still  further  why  Mr. 
Johnson  to  this  day  has  not  publicly  de- 
plored the  activities  of  his  friend,  dis- 
ciple, and  close  associate. 

In  the  face  of  this  sordid  picture.  It 
is  unbelievable  to  me  that  the  majority 
party  cannot  wish  to  clean  up  the  doubts 
and  the  entire  mess  surrounding  Mr. 
Baker's  operations.  What  a  cynical  at- 
titude towsird  Government— tf)  believe 
that  the  voter  has  no  right  to  know  about 
stereo  klckbiteks  and  similar  deals. 

I  think  the  picture  presented  by  the 
stereo  Is  a  miniature  of  a  much  larger 
picture — a  picture  of  the  moral  decay 
which  has  beset  our  Government.  If  we 
value  our  CJovwrunent.  we  had  better  do 
SMnethlnr  about  ridding  ourselves  of  this 
Infestation ;  otherwise  It  will  destroy  us. 


September  15 


Mr.  Brown,  lAin  reglstCTMl  m  a  Detnocrat, 
waa  a  deputy  praclnoi  ab&irmAn  tor  tiim 
Democrats  befors  Uva  Ii^y  prlnuiry  el«cUo(i 
of  district  p«tfty  officers.  He  said  ha  wa« 
"100  percent"  for  Prank  Reeves,  former  na- 
tional committeeman  defeated  by  the  Rerer- 
end  PYanklln  Jackson.  Mort  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Incumbents  withdrew  their  support 
of  My.  Reeves,  and  worked  lnate«Ml  for  Mr. 
Jackson. 

DRiviTN  oxrr  BY  BoaeisM 

The  vote  for  Mi.  Jaclcson  was  acceptance 
of  "boeslsm."  Mr.  Brown,  a  mall  and  ba^age 
clerk  said.  And  "boBslsm"  was  the  Issue  that 
drove  him  out  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

"I  am  for  equal,  not  special,  treatment  for 
the  Ne(?ro."  he  said. 

Mr  Brown  explained  that  he  believed  a  Ne- 
gro could  elevate  himself  by  supporting  Sen- 
ator aoi,DWATEii.  The  Johnson  administra- 
tion tries  to  boss  and  "take  care"  of  the  Nep-o. 

"I  will  not  stand  to  be  boesed."  he  said. 

Mr.  Brown,  whose  wife  Is  a  Democrat,  Is 
the  father  of  four  children  between  the  ages 
of  2  and  12,  and  lives  In  southeast  Washing- 
ton. Police  are  Investljfatlng  the  reported 
threats  to  bomb  his  apartment  and  to  harm 
h!.s  family. 


Stats  declines  to  match  sovereignty  with 
rssponslbUltyT  Nowhere,  according  to  Qold- 
waterlsm. 

Fortunstsly.  the  majority  or  the  Nation's 
representatives  have  reoognlied  ths  weakness 
of  Ooldwatertam  and  voted  to  nil  the  vacuum 
between  States  rights  and  State  responsl- 
bUlty.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  U  now  law.  and 
medicare,  passed  by  the  Senate,  now  awaits 
the  butcher  In  the  Hotue  at  Representatives 

Senator  Barst  Ooldwatix.  the  oracle  of 
Ooldwaterlsm,  had  a  noteworthy  comment 
on  his  "no"  vote  on  medicare.  SalU  he 
"They  (senior  citizens)  want  to  maks  the 
decision  as  to  how  their  own  money  shall 
be  spent:  they  do  not  want  It  made  for  them 
by   government." 

Sounds  vaguely  familiar.  Lllce  maklni? 
social  security  voluntary? 


Tribute  to  Dr.  Norman  Welch 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 


Nefroet  Object  to  Democrat  Bomubh 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  BxnroiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  September  IS.  1964 

Mr.  MICEKI>.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  un- 
animous cmisent  I  Include  the  following 
article  from  the  Washington  Star,  which 
la  self-explanatory: 

[PYom  the  Washlngrton  (D.C.)   Evening  Star. 

Sept.  14,  1964] 

Nbgro  Backs  Golowattx  Despitk  Phone 

THMUT9 

A  29-year-okl  Negro  claims  his  life  was 
threatended  »v«r  the  weekend  because  he 
supports  BAUtT  Oou>WATi3i.  for  President. 

Telephone  calls  began  Saturday.  Uniden- 
tified voices  continued  to  warn  Ben  Brown 
Saturday  nl^t  tbat  he  was  a  "traitor  to  the 
Negro  people,"  the  Republican  precinct  chair- 
man said. 

By  Sunday  morning,  he  was  wllUng  to  give 
up  locaJ  politics.  He  called  newsmen  to  say 
he  was  wlttMlrawlziK.  When  the  word  reached 
Republican  Chairman  Carl  U  Shipley,  Mr. 
Shipley  phoned  Mr.  Brown. 

Shortly  afterwards.  Mr.  Brown  said  he'd 
stay  with  the  OOP.  with  Senator  OoLj>WATni. 
and  with  his  precinct  organization,  regard- 
less of  threats. 

WBLCOMED  AS  RBBO 

Pullce  escorted  him  to  a  strategy  session  of 
Republican  precinct  chairmen  on  upper 
northwest  Oeorgla  Avenue,  where  he  was 
given  a  hero's  welcome.  His  fellow  Republi- 
cans stood  to  applaud  him  as  he  came  In  the 
door 

"My  life  has  been  threatened  for  suppctrt- 
Ing  B.^UT  Ooldwater,"  he  said.  "But  I  am 
standing  firm.  I  am  not  a  turncoat  to  any 
race  nor  to  any  minority  group.     I  want  to 

work  for  all  the  people." 


A  Bankrupt  Doctrine 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  CAxnroRjtriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1964 

Mr.  CXDRMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  current  political  campaign  we  are 
hearing  a  great  deal  about  the  status  of 
States  rights  In  the  American  political 
system.  The  theory  of  States  rights  ad- 
vocated by  Senator  Goldwater  Is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  negative  doctrine  de- 
signed to  cover  the  abdication  of  a  State's 
responsiblhtles  to  Its  eltiaens. 

The  San  Fernando  Sun,  a  newspaper 
In  my  district,  points  this  out  very  well 
In  the  following  editorial  from  Its  Issue 
of  September  6 : 

States  Rights  a  BA*ncjitJFT  Docraws 
The  core  of  the  domestic  side  of  Oold- 
waterlsm Is  the  unflinching  belief  In  ths 
doctrine  erf  States  rights,  wherein  each  In- 
dividual State  has  sovereignty  In  all  matters 
not  purely  national  in  scope  such  as  defense 
of  the  country. 

It  Is  a  nice  theory  and  Is  guaranteed  to 
receive  a  rousing  reception  at  rallies  of.  say. 
the  Young  Republicans.  But  matching  prac- 
tice with  theory  Is  quite  another  matter. 

In  clvU  rights,  for  example.  States  like 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  California  as- 
sumed their  responsibilities  (or  rights) .  with- 
out Federal  prodding,  to  Insure  equal  rights 
for  all  citizens.  But  these  States  and  others 
In  the  North  and  West  do  not  make  a  Na- 
tion. It  is  In  States  like  Mississippi.  Ala- 
bama, and  Georgia  that  the  doctrine  of 
States  rights  suffers  a  complete  breakdown. 
There,  as  In  many  other  States,  the  theory 
of  States  rights  la  distorted  to  mean  that  the 
state  has  the  right  to  deny  its  citizens  civil 
rights. 

Taking  Goldwaterl.sm  at  its  word,  then, 
would  mean  that  a  State  could  literally  got 
away  with  murder. 

On  another  Issue,  medical  care  for  the 
aged,  the  States  rights  doctrine  Is  proved 
equally  bankrupt.  The  Kerr-MUls  bill,  a 
law  filled  with  many  loopholes  but  above  all 
embodying  the  States  rights  approach  to 
medical  care.  Is  an  abysmal  faUure. 

Where   does    the   citizen   turn   when    the 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A 'HVES 

Tuesday.  September  IS,  1964 
Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  Dr.  Norman  Welch,  president  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  died 
suddenly  on  September  3.  19M,  in  Wy- 
oming. I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to 
the  numerous  well-deserved  tributes  this 
fine  gentleman  received,  and  to  add  my 
expression  of  wholehearted  sorrow  at 
learning  of  his  passing. 

In  recent  years  I  have  had  the  occasion 
to  meet  Dr.  Welch  when  he  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Safety  and  at  various  meet- 
ings across  the  country.  To  all  of  us  in 
the  House  who  knew  him,  and  there  are 
many,  I  know  I  express  our  united  sen- 
timent that  the  medical  profeinlon  has 
lost  an  eminent  and  devoted  practitioner 
and  spokesman,  and  that  we  have  lost 
a  friend. 

We  cap  share  to  some  extent  In  the 
deep  grief  of  his  widow  and  five  children 
and  offer  them  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 
Dr.  Welch  was  a  man  of  quiet  dig- 
nity. He  was  amiable  and  had  the  wit 
of  his  Irish  ancestry.  He  was  forceful 
In  his  opinions,  but  never  clamorous. 
He  was  a  devoted  parent,  a  devoted  phy- 
sician, and  a  devoted  exponent  of  the 
principles  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. Those  who  knew  him  liked 
and  respected  him.  His  deep,  calm  voice, 
rich  with  Boston  accent,  presided  over 
many  meetings  of  the  AMA's  house  of 
delegates  when  he  served  as  speaker  of 
the  house  and  became  an  expert  parlia- 
mentarian whom  nothing  fazed.  This  Is 
the  memory  of  him  that  thousands  of 
fellow  physicians  undoubtedly  win  carry. 
But  many  others  in  the  Boston  area 
where  he  was  raised  and  practiced  knew 
Dr.  Welch  primarily  in  another  role— 
that  of  one  of  the  best-liked  and  capable 
physicians  In  New  England. 

He  took  his  medical  degree  at  Tufts 
In  1926  and  later  served  as  clinical  profes- 
sor  of  medicine  at  that  college.  He  served 
as  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Blue 
Shield,  which  he  was  instrumental  in 
founding,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Na- 
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tlonal  Blue  Shield  Commission  from  1955 
through  1958.  At  the  time  of  his  death. 
Dr.  Welch  was  consultant  physician  to 
five  Massachusetts  hospltals^^ — Carney, 
Leominster,  Winthrop  Community, 
Marlboro,  sind  Metropolitan  State.  He 
was  also  a  president  of  the  Council  of  the 
New  England  Medical  Society. 

Dr.  Welch  was  bom  in  1902  in  Brock- 
ton. Mass.,  the  son  of  parents  of  Irish 
descent  who  had  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  from  Canada.  He  considered  hlm- 
.self  to  be  a  friend  of  labor,  since  his  fa- 
ther. John  J.  Welch,  was  engaeed  in  road 
construction  and  was  president  of  a  local 
of  the  bricklayers'  and  stonemasons' 
union.  It  was  not  a  wealthy  upbring- 
ing, but  Dr.  Welch  and  his  family  some- 
how saw  him  through  medical  school. 

This  New  Englander  was  a  vigorous 
advocate  of  his  profession.  Once  he  told 
a  group  of  reporters  that  too  often  news- 
papers "give  publicity  to  the  things  that, 
admittedly,  catch  the  eye  but  are  done  by 
men  who  do  not  stand  for  what  we  stand 
for.  The  doctor  who  never  sends  a  bill 
because  he  knows  the  patient  is  in  diflQ- 
cultles,  the  man  who  works  all  night 
with  no  hope  of  reward — you  don't  hear 
about  this." 

Dr.  Welch  was  describing  the  tyi>e  of 
physician  he  was  and  that  most  physi- 
cians are. 

Dr.  Welch  was  a  stout  believer  In  the 
AMA's  Stands.  He  was  a  registered 
Democrat  an  da  member  of  a  physicians 
committee  for  John  F.  Kennedy  when  the 
late  President  ran  for  the  Senate  against 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  He  disagreed  with 
the  party's  platform  in  1960  on  the  issue 
of  flnanclnf  medical  care  for  the  aged, 
but  stated  later  that  In  doing  so  "I  still 
have  tremendous  respect  for  President 
Kennedy." 

Dr.  Welch  was  a  courteous  and  gentle 
man.  I  mourn  kls  death.  But  the  true 
mark  of  this  maa's  greatness  li  the  sor- 
row and  sense  of  loss  of  those  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  patients  that  he 
treated  and  who  came  to  love  him  as  a 
friend  and  a  healer  of  the  sick  and  in- 
jured. A  physician  could  wish  no  better 
epitaph. 


Tipi  and  Security 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  mrw  to«k 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'^ES 

Tuesday.  September  15,  1964 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  editorial  frc«n 
the  Washington  Dally  News  of  Thursday, 
September  3,  1964: 

TtFS    AND    SECURITT 

The  Internal  Bevcnus  Service  has  long  held 
that  Ups  received  by  waiters,  taxi  drivers, 
and  other  service  workers  must  be  reported 
as  Income.  Yet  under  present  law,  they  can 
receive  social  security  credit  only  for  their 
regular  wages — and  not  for  their  income  in 
tips. 

This  is  unfair.  It  penalizes  the  honest 
worker  who  reports  his  Ups  and  pays  taxes  on 
them  but  gets  no  credit  from  them  toward 


support  for  his  old  age.  It  encourages  em- 
ployers to  force  their  employees  to  rely  more 
heavily  on  ttps  than  on  wages — stnoe  the  em- 
ployers save  nkocey  that  way. 

Recently  ths  Hoiuse  moved  to  ocMrect  this 
Injustice.  One  provision  of  the  social  secu- 
rity revision  It  has  approved  calls  for  with- 
holding of  social  security  taxes  on  tlpe  re- 
ported by  the  employee.  The  employer 
would  have  to  match  them.  Just  as  he 
matches  social  security  taxes  on  other  em- 
ployee Income.  Result  would  be  larger  tax 
payments  by  both — but  considerably  fatter 
retirement  checks  for  the  employee. 

The  Senate  should  approve  the  change  and 
give  workers  who  depend  on  tlpe  the  same 
scx:ial  security  status  as  other  employees. 


Bulgaria  at  a  Captive  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or    NEW    T0»K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  captive 
nations  In  Europe  share  one  unenviable 
lot  in  common;  they  all  suffer  under  the 
unrelenting  Communist  totalitarianism, 
devised  and  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Bulgaflans,  as  one  of 
the  captive  nations,  share  that  fate. 
Their  case  is  somewhat  different  In  that 
they  were  one  of  the  flrst,  even  before 
the  end  of  the  war.  to  be  brought  under 
communism.  During  the  war  It  was 
agreed  among  Western  leaders  and  the 
Soviet  authorities  that  Bulgaria  was  to 
become  a  Soviet  sphere  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war.  But  the  leaders  of  the 
West  never  thought  that  this  would  even- 
tually mean  the  isolation  of  the  country 
from  the  West,  and  the  enslavement  of 
its  people  by  the  Soviet  sjrstem.  Unfor- 
tunately, since  the  Bulgarians  were  not 
masters  of  their  own  fate  at  the  time, 
Soviet  authorities  toe*  full  advantage  of 
the  situation  and  quickly  established 
their  hegemony  over  the  country  with 
the  aid  of  the  Red  army  and  local  Com- 
munists. And  so  It  came  to  pass  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  war  the  governments 
of  the  West  were  faced  with  a  sad  and 
appalling  situation  in  Bulgaria.  They 
soon  learned  that  the  coimtry  was  under 
the  complete  control  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  they  were  In  no  position  to  alter  this 
situation. 

Since  then,  for  nearly  20  years,  these 
brave  fighters  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
who  are  also  among  the  most  Industrious 
peasants  of  the  whole  region  and  who 
In  the  past  had  defied  many  a  powerful 
foe,  have  now  been  enslaved  and  held 
down  in  their  historic  homeland  by  ruth- 
less Communist  totalitarianism.  To  be 
sure,  they  did  not  submit  to  their  over- 
lords without  a  struggle;  to  the  end,  un- 
til 1947,  they  fought  hard  to  maintain 
at  least  a  part  of  their  internal  political 
freedom.  Before  the  Soviet-backed  lo- 
cal Commimlst  Party  emerged  as  the 
only  party  in  the  country,  numerous 
other  parties  had  large  followers — the 
peasant  or  the  agrarian  party  alone  was 
DQore  powerful  than  all  Communists  and 
leftwingers     combined.     The     agrarian 


leaders,  headed  by  the  inimitable  Nikola 
Petkov,  fought  the  Communists  with  all 
their  might.  But  in  the  end  their  efforts 
were  doomed.  Though  they  could  have 
coped  with  opposing  Bulgarian  elements, 
they  w&re  no  match  for  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities in  the  country,  supported  by 
the  mighty  Red  Army.  And  the  Com- 
munists were  determined  to  have  it  all 
their  way;  they  wanted  to  bury  the 
agrarian  party  and  do  away  with  its 
leader.  This  they  did  by  mid-1947,  when 
they  arrested  Nikola  Petkov,  put  him  on 
trial  on  charges  of  conspiring  against 
the  people,  and  then  executed  him  on 
Sepetmber  23.  With  Petkov's  death  all 
opposition  to  Communist  rule  was 
crushed,  but  Petkov's  memory  lives  on 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  loyal  fol- 
lowers who  fervently  cling  to  their  ideals 
of  freedom  and  independence. 


Military  in  Space 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  n.oan>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  September  2. 1964 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  in- 
teresting article,  entitled  "Military  In 
Space,"  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  James  J. 
Ilaggerty,  Jr.,  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber 12  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  It  tells  of  the  Important  work 
being  done  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Fla.. 
on  the  milltsiry  space  program. 

Under  permission  granted,  I  include 
the  article  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 

MiLJTAKT    IM    SPACX 

(By   James  J.  Haggerty,  Jr.) 

Eglin  Am  Porcb  Bask,  Pla. — Sandwiched 
between  an  engine  test  stand  and  a  gun 
tesUng  range  here  at  Eglin  Is  an  unprepos- 
sessing building  which  houses  an  Air  Force 
space  research  laboratory.  Shabby  by  com- 
parison with  the  many  modem  multtsiUllan- 
doUar  space  facilities  that  have  cropped  up 
all  over  the  Nation,  this  lab  Is  nonetheless 
doing  an  Important,  undnpUcated  and 
hitherto  unreco«led  Job  of  work  with 
minimal  staff  and  budget. 

It  Is  the  Terminal  Ballistic  Vacuum  Range, 
a  facility  of  Air  Pcwce  Systems  Command's 
Air  Proving  Ground  Center,  commanded  by 
Maj.  Gen.  J.  E.  Roberts.  Its  }ob  Is  to  study 
the  damaging  effect  of  high-velocity  pro- 
jectiles impacting  on  materials  of  the  type 
that  will  be  used  In  spacecraft  construction 
In  an  effort  to  devise  methods  at  protecting 
spacecraft  crews  against  the  explosive  decom- 
pression that  could  be  caused  by  a  hull 
puncture  by  such  proJectUes. 

An  example  of  a  high -velocity  projectile  Is 
a  meteorite.  Traveling  at  terrific  velocities 
ranging  from  40,000  feet  per  second  up  to 
more  than  200.000  feet  per  second,  a  meteor- 
ite can  zip  right  through  the  strongest  metals 
used  in  current  spacecraft  fabrication.  It 
could  cripple  a  spacecraft  by  causing  lose  of 
pressure  or  by  knocking  out  some  elentent 
of  the  craft's  Internal  equipment.  The  fre- 
quency of  meteorites  Is  such  that  it  has  not 
been  a  major  problem  In  the  initial  series  of 
manned  si>acecraft,  because  they  are  rela- 
tively small  and  their  duration  in  ^>ace 
has  been  limited. 

In  future  spacecraft,  puncture  damage  will 
become  more  of  a  hazard  ae  the  probability  of 
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a  meteorite  hit  Increases  In,  for  Instance,  a 
large  manned  space  atation  which  will  re- 
main In  orbit  for  a  year  or  more.  The  dam- 
age potential  U  not  confined  to  natiiral  pro- 
jectiles. Similar  or  far  greater  damage  can 
be  Induced  by  man-made  particles  produced 
by  antlspace  nonnuclear  weapons.  Weap-< 
ons  effect  on  both  spacecraft  and  missile  war- 
heads Is  also  part  of  the  APQC  study. 

In  order  to  provide  protection  against  par- 
ticle damage,  the  first  assignment  Is  to  study 
the  behavior  of  high-velocity  projectiles  In 
the  space  environment.  APQC  Initiated  thi« 
study  last  year  by  converting  an  old,  out-of- 
use  gun  teat  facility  Into  a  projectile  test 
chamber.  The  conversion  cost  less  than 
ilOO.OOO,  which  qualifies  the  Terminal  Bal- 
listic Vacuum  Range  as  one  of  the  least  ex- 
pensive space  research  facilities  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  heart  of  the  range  Is  the  target  cham- 
ber In  which  space-equivalent  near-vacuum 
conditions  of  245,000  feet  altitude  can  be 
duplicated.  The  chamber  currently  In  use 
Is  a  cylinder  19  feet  5  Inches  long  and  Just 
under  12  feet  tn  diameter.  The  target — 
a  sheet  of  aluminum,  titanium,  plastic  or 
other  aerospace  material  of  varying  thick- 
ness— Is  placed  within  the  chamber  and 
bombarded  by  projectiles.  To  Impart  high 
velocity  to  the  projectiles,  APQC  researchers 
use  a  hlgh-exploelve  shaped  charge  con- 
taining a  metallic  core.  When  the  charge 
is  electrically  detonated,  the  core  Is  shattered 
into  small  particles  which  hurtle  into  the 
target. 

Researchers  can  fire  projectiles  with  a  mass 
of  one- half  gram — about  the  size  of  a  "bee- 
bee"  shot — at  a  velocity  of  40,000  feet  per 
second  and  larger  particles  ( up  to  4  grams )  at 
13,500  feet  per  second.  These  velocities,  of 
course,  do  not  duplicate  the  speeds  of  mete- 
orites, but  test  results  serve  as  a  base  point 
for  "scaling  up,"  mathematically  computing 
the  greater  damage  which  would  be  caused 
by  the  higher  velocity.  In  addition  to  assess- 
ing damage  potential.  APQC  researchers  are 
studying  detonation  physics  by  means  of  an 
iiltra-hlgh-speed  Kercell  framing  camera 
which  can  shoot  thousands  of  frames  In  a 
fraction  of  a  second.  This  permits  photo- 
graphic observation  of  the  pellets  from  the 
time  of  detonation  until  they  strike  the  tar- 
get. 

For  a  complete  study  of  high  velocity  par- 
ticle phenomena,  APGC  needs  Improvements 
to  Ita  facility.  First  step,  to  come  within  a 
month,  Is  enlargement  of  the  chamber  door 
to  permit  Introduction  of  bigger  targets, 
such  as  a  full-scale  reentry  vehicle.  Next 
Step  is  to  put  into  service  a  second  chamber 
now  on  stand-by  status.  This  chamber  is 
rectangular  In  shape.  11  feet,  7  Inches  high. 
11  feet.  3  Inches  wide,  and  slightly  more  than 
19  feet  long:  the  entire  end  section  can  be 
removed  to  allow  installation  of  still  larger 
targets.  APGC  Is  also  contracting  for  new 
type  explosive  charges  which  will  provide 
velocities  of  50,000  to  100.000  feet  per  second. 
The  studies  are  not  far  enough  along  to 
have  produced  a  clear  developmental  line 
toward  providing  protection  against  hlgh- 
^eloclty  particles,  but  they  are  checking  out 
one  possible  solution  offered  by  a  number 
of  theoreticians — the  "bumper"  approach. 
This  would  involve  building  a  second,  outer 
hull.  A  large  particle  striking  the  bumper 
would  break  up  into  a  number  of  smaller 
particles  capable  of  inflicting  less  damage; 
they  might  only  dent.  Instead  of  penetrate, 
the  Inner  hull. 

Although  the  primary  purpose  of  this  re- 
search Is  to  develop  methods  of  protection, 
it  would  appear  that  there  Is  a  corollary  bene- 
fit. One  of  the  current  military  alms  is  to 
find  a  method  of  disabling  a  potentially  hos- 
tile satellite.  APGC  researchers  won't  talk 
about  it.  but  It  would  seem  that  complete 
data  on  particle  behavior  and  detonation 
physics  would  be  helpful  in  this  area. 


DefeBM  DcpartMeat  Cost-EfectiTeaesa 
Formalu  Espoased  by  Jokuoa  aad 
McNamara  Sweep  to  Aaodier  Smash- 
iaf  Vktory  Orer  Mifitarj  Duplication 
•Jid  Waste 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15.  1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Armed 
Forces  Management  magazine  for  Sep- 
tember patriotically  reports  to  a  grate- 
full  nation  the  current  progress  of  Secre- 
tary McNamara  and  his  brilliant  team 
of  civilian  aids  In  forging  our  new  look 
Defense  Establishment.  This  enterpris- 
ing magazine  takes  us  directly  into  the 
fabulous  Pentagon's  exclusive  E-ring  of- 
fices manned  by  the  Secretary's  wizard- 
like young  assistants.  It  reports,  ver- 
batim, an  actual  application  of  the  magi- 
cal cost/effectiveness  formulas  which  are 
doing  so  much  to  alter  our  stocks  of  mili- 
tary hardware  and  to  adjust  to  new 
levels  the  morale  of  our  men  in  uni- 
form. Particular  attention  is  drawn  to 
General  Batt's  concluding  tribute  to  his 
interviewers.  Here  is  the  magazine's  re- 
port, faithfully  recorded  by  Writer 
Prank  Walker: 

Who's  on  F^st? 

(NoTE.-^A  tongue-in-cheek  tale  relating 
the  memorable  day  that  a  DOD  cost/effec- 
tiveness study  group  invaded  the  baseball 
diamond. ) 

(By  Prank  Walker) 

(Scene:  An  E-rlng  office  of  Disneyland 
East.  Seated  before  a  highly  polished  con- 
ference table  General  Batt  is  engaged  in 
Justifying  in  atUlzation  of  23  servicemen  on 
the  servicewlde  championship  baseball  team. 
His  audience  oi  three  Intent,  two-button 
youngsters  (identified  nominally  as  Messrs. 
"A,"  "B,"  and  "C")  are  busily  manipulating  a 
slide  rule,  double  matrix  computer,  and  an 
oulja   board,    reepectlvely. ) 

Mr.  A.  General,  you  say  that  there  are 
nine  men  on  a  basebal  team? 

General  Batt.  Well  bechnlcally  speaking, 
ooly  nine  players  play  at  any  one  time, 
sir.  But  because  of  the  need  for  subetitutee. 
base  line  coaches  •  •   *. 

Mr.  A.  I  see,  General.  You  are  requesting 
authorization  for  built-in  redundancy, 
and  •   •   •. 

General  Batt.  I  didn't  think  I  was  asking 
for  anything,  sir.  I  thought  I  was  called 
here  to  explain  to  you  the  manpower  util- 
ization of  •  •  •. 

Mr.  B.  Uh.  General.  We  are  really  not 
concerned  with  manpower  utilization  for  the 
purposes  of  this  study.  We  Are  interested 
in  a  time-motion  analysis  of  baseball,  and 
In  order  for  us  to  understand  the  transition- 
al parameters,  we  are  simply  trying  to  as- 
certain the  current  state  of  the  art. 

General  Batt.  Well,  in  the  equipment  field, 
the  state  of  the  art  provides  bats,  gloves, 
uniforms,  underwear,  spiked  shoes,  a  cap. 
three  canvas  covered  bases,  a  home  plate,  and 
a  pitcher's  rubber.  There  Is  some  variation 
in  the  gloves,  basically  found  in  three  cate- 
gories caJIed  a  catcher's  mitt,  a  first  base- 
man's mitt,  and  a  fielder's  glove. 

Mr.  A.  Right  there,  General,  why  can't  we 
standardize  here  and  save  a  considerable 
amount  of  money?     What  parameters  does 
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a  catcher's  uh.  did  you  say  "mitt?"  require  as 
opposed  to  the  other  two  equipments? 

General  Batt.  Well,  you  aee,  sir,  in  baseball, 
one  of  the  players  Is  caUed  the  pitcher.  He 
throws  the  baU  very  hard  at  the  catcher 
and  the  bail  might  be  a  fast  ball,  a  alow  ball] 
a  curve  ball,  a  illder,  a  sinker,  or  a  knuckle 
ball. 

Mr.  B.  Well.  I  think  ri^iit  here  we  can 
certainly  cut  down  on  the  number  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  balls.  You  not  only  seem  to 
have  a  lot  of  different  kinds  of  mitts,  but 
balls,  too. 

General  Batt.  Sir.  It's  the  same  ball.  Just 
thrown  differently. 

Mr.  B.  That  In  Itself  would  seem  to  Indi- 
cate a  redundancy  in  training  the  thrower 
It  would  be  obviously  more  efficient  if  the 
man  were  trained  to  throw  only  one  kind  of 
ball. 

General  Batt  Yes,  sir.  As  I  was  saying, 
the  pitcher  throws  the  ball  very  hard  at  the 
catcher.  Hence,  we  provide  him  with  a  very 
large  mitt  not  only  to  protect  his  hands  more, 
but  to  give  him  some  leeway  In  case  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  balls  dont  follow  the  desired 
and  planned  trajectory. 

Mr  B.  Doesn't  somebody  hit  the  ball  be- 
fore the  catcher  catches  It? 

General  Bait.  Well,  of  course,  they  try,  but 
mo6t  of  the  time  they  either  do  not  hit  It, 
or  the  ball  is  a  ball. 

Mr.  C.  I  thought  It  was  always  a  ball. 
Mr.  B.  It  Is.  Isn't  it.  General? 
General  Batt.  Yes  and  no.  As  I  was  say- 
ing, the  catchers'  mitts  are  even  made  larger 
in  case  of  a  knuckle  ball  •  •  •.  Oh,  excuse 
me,  maybe  we  might  strike  that  from  the 
record.  I  believe  that  it  Is  too  minor  for  this 
level  to  consider. 

Mr.  C.  The  oulJa  board  says  "OK."  We'll 
strike  It.  But  what  happens  If  the  ball  is 
hit? 

General  Batt.  If  the  ball  Is  hit,  it  assumes 

a  trajectory  in  accordance  with  the  mechanics 

of    the   swing   used    by   the   batter   and   the 

point  of  the  bat  which  hits  the  bail. 

Mr.  A.  Ah,  I  see.    K&^V^mv  squared,  huh? 

General  Batt.   Yee,  sir. 

Mr.  A.  Then  I  think  we've  solved  one 
problem  already.  OfovVously.  every  player 
should  have  a  oatobar's  mitt  to  protect  his 
hands  froos  the  klAstte  moarzy  imparted  to 
the  ball  through  the  coaablnatlon  of  the 
strength  of  the  pitcher  and  the  Impetus  im- 
parted by  the  batter.  After  all,  General, 
we  b»vc  a  great  rMp>onslbility  to  protect 
our  wonderful  fightlnc  men.  and  must  con- 
sider all  of  the  facets  of  military  operations. 
Hence,  let  the  record  show  that  for  the  sake 
of  (1)  economy  of  procurement  and  (2) 
safety  of  enlisted  personnel  that  our  cost 
effectiveness  decLsion  No.  1  Is  that  everyone 
playing  service  baseball  shall  wear  only 
catchers'  mitt*.  I  would  like  to  spend  more 
time  on  this  subject.  General,  because  you 
don't  look  very  happy  but  we  stUl  have 
interservtce  football,  basketball,  and  chess 
to  analyze  for  the  Chief  •  •  •  tLnA  you  know 
what  deadlines  he  places  on  us.  Let  us  now 
return  to  why  you  need  23  players. 

General  Batt.  Well,  sir,  as  I  explained, 
there  are  nine  active  players  on  the  field  at 
any  one  time.  Then  the  pitcher,  because 
he  works  so  hard,  caiulot  play  every  day,  so 
we  need  subetltute  pitchers.  In  addition, 
sometimes  even  a  fresh  pitcher  is  having  a 
bad  day.  so  we  must  be  prep>ared  to  replace 
him.  Now.  the  other  players  who  aren't 
pitchers   •    •    *. 

Mr.  C.  Let's  take  this  thing  logically,  now, 
General.      Even   though    we   have  fine  com- 
puters for  this  work,  we  still  must  place  the 
logic  within  them  in  a  logical  manner.     So 
let's  stop  at  the  pitcher.     You  say  he  works 
hard? 
General  Batt.  Yee.  sir. 
Mr.  B.  Does  he  work  any  harder  than  the 
other  eight  players? 
General  Batt.  Yes,  bIt. 
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Mr.  A.  Well,  tbls  U  Just  anotha 
why  you  an  so  fortunate  to  have  ns  In  tlM 
Department  at  Defense.  The  solution  to  tills 
one  Is  painfully  obTlous  to  anyone  educated 
In  logic  matrix  theory.  We  wlU  simply  lasiie 
an  order  tliat  the  work  will  be  shared  by 
all  players,  plus  or  minus  S  percent,  of  course. 
We  don't  want  to  deprive  you  of  your  deci- 
sionmaking powers,  you  understand. 

General  Batt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  B.  I'm  sorry,  Mr.  A,  I  feel  that  maybe 
we  are  approaching  this  wrong.  General, 
how  often  does  a  pitcher  pitch? 

General  Batt.  About  every  fourth  day  is 
considered  proper. 

Mr.  B.  All,  then,  by  sharing  the  burden  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  A,  you  could  really  rotate 
the  other  eight  men,  using  a  different  one 
every  day,  and  having  one  standing  by.  Isnt 
that  correct? 

General  Batt.  Well,  sir,  you  see  the  skills 
of  the  individual   •   •   •  . 

Mr.  B.  General,  come  now,  haven't  you 
read  the  directive  on  all-purpoee  personnel? 
IndlTldiuUs  no  longer  are  allowed  to  have  in- 
dividual akllla  not  possessed  by  all  others. 
It  Is  noi  American,  democratic,  nor  efficient. 

Mr.  C.  Besides,  we  have  Issiied  an  order 
on  this;  DOD  Instructlcxi  6500  .-7B.  third 
revision,  dated  January  17,  1964.  I  assume 
you  have  retul  this.  General  ? 

General  Batt.  I  did,  sir.  but  I  thought  it 
applied  only  to  the  General  Purpose  Porcee 
under  the  general  purpose  program  planning 
management  study  for  the  fiscal  year  1965 
budget. 

Mr.  C.  You  should  read  more  carefully, 
General. 

General  Batt.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  B.  I  think  we  can  do  a  lot  of  good  here. 
First,  since  we  have  decided  to  rotate  the  9 
active  players,  we  can  now  cut  out  the  other 
14,  hence  saving  about  60  percent  In  man- 
power •  •  •  . 

Mr.  K.  VLj  slide  rule  says  60.87  percent,  so 
let  the  record  reflect  this. 

General  Batt.  But,  sir,  suppose  there  Is 
an  injury? 

Mr.  A.  General,  we  cannot  even  attempt  to 
try  to  compute  remote  contingencies  of  this 
nature.  We  dejU  only  in  finite  figures,  and 
flnlte  facts.  The  trouble  with  all  you  serv- 
ice people  is  that  you  always  come  up  here 
and  try  to  snow  us  with  a  lot  of  ands,  Ifs, 
buts,  maybee,  and  perhapwes.  Frankly,  Gen- 
eral, we're  getting  a  little  fed  up  with  this. 
What  do  you  think  we  are.  children? 

General  Batt.  Oh.  no  sir.  The  thought 
never  entered  my  hea'd. 

Mr.  A.  Fine;  then,  hereafter,  all  service 
baseball  tetmis  are  limited  to  nine  men.  Be 
sure  this  Is  In  the  report;  the  chief  will  be 
proud  to  present  this  to  Congrees.  Coert 
savings  •    •   •  ah. 

General  Batt.  But,  If  you  limit  the  teams 
like  this,  you  11  kill  off  baseball. 

Mr.  B.  Nonsense,  General.  You  already 
have  admitted  that  the  pitcher  works  harder 
than  anybody  else,  only  works  once  every  4 
days,  and  you  still  hare  eight  other  men. 
In  fact,  the  thought  has  been  going  through 
my  mind  that  If  these  other  eight  men  aren't 
working  as  hard  as  they  could  during  a  game, 
perhaps  we  can  cut  a  little  more.  Pull  man- 
power utlllmtlon  Is  a  definite  factor  la  cost 
effectlyenees,  you  know.  General. 

Mr.  A.  I  think  you  have  a  point  there,  Mr. 
B.    'What  does  the  oulja  board  say? 

Mr.  C.  The  ouija  board  says,  "Yes." 

Mr.  B.  Well  then,  I  think  we  can  take  an 
lnltl€d  arbitrary  cut  of  •  •  •  let's  say  four 
men  right  now,  and  we  will  restudy  the  mat- 
ter next  year.   OK,  General? 

General  Batt.  Sir.  •   •   •. 

Mr.  A.  Fine,  then  the  next  point  Is  the 
imtforms.  You  said  that  the  players  wear  a 
cap.  a  uniform,  and  shoes.  Are  theat  all 
uniform? 

General   Batt.  Yes.  sir.     The   only  dUrw- 
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enocs  are  tn  Ui»  sixes  and  the  numbers  on 
ths  players'  backa. 

Mr.  B.  Numbers  on  the  players'  backs? 
What  for? 

General  Batt.  To  identify  the  players,  sir. 

Mr.  A.  Well,  with  only  five  players,  I  dont 
see  why  anyone  would  have  trouble  remem- 
bering who  was  who.  This  Is  an  easy  deci- 
sion, get  rid  of  the  numbers. 

General  Batt.  But,  sir  •   •   •. 

Mr.  C.  If  the  General  objects,  why  don't 
we  Just  insist  that  all  the  numbers  be  the 
same.  We  can  then  purchase  them  in  quan- 
tities and  save  lots  of  money.  Remind  me 
to  ask  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  to  present 
Justifying  figures  on  thU.  I'll  bet  the  serv- 
ices have  spent  hundreds  of  dcdlars  over  the 
past  50  years  on  numbers.  Tell  the  DSA  only 
to  go  back  40  years.  We  dont  want  to  Im- 
pose unreasonable  burdens  on  them. 

Mr.  B.  I  think  I  saw  a  pictxire  of  a  base- 
ball player  once.  Isn't  his  cap  like  a  helmet 
and  his  shoulders  aU  padded  out  •    •    •. 

General  Batt.  No  sir,  thafs  a  football  uni- 
form. Baseball  unifmns  are  made  of  flannel, 
the  cap  of  cloth.    They  fit  loosely,  and  •   •  •. 

Mr.  A.  Aluk,  If  they  fit  loosely.  General,  how 
do  you  Justify  the  fact  that  you  have  placed 
on  the  record  that  you  need  different  sizes? 
Don't  bother  to  answer.  Your  statement 
clarlfles  the  waste  on  its  face.  We  shall  put 
out  the  order  to  standardize  the  size  of  base- 
ball uniforms. 

General  Batt.  Yes,  sir.  On  behalf  of  the 
soldiers,  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  C.  That's  fine,  General.  We  like  to 
see  cooperatlcMi  and  eordlal  support.  You 
know,  we  often  feel  as  we  do  our  duty  to 
the  country,  that  many  armed  services  wit- 
nesses are  determined  not  to  be  cooperative. 
It  does  make  our  tasks  so  much  easier  when 
they  are  Uke  you. 

General  Batt.  Thank  you.  sir.  I  think  I 
can  readily  understand  your  concern  for  the 
game,  and  the  services,  and  can  save  you 
some  time  with  some  other  economies  that 
have  been  going  through  my  mind.  I  will 
immediately  order  all  home  plates  replaced 
with  standard  bases.     How's  that? 

liT.  C.  Goody.  Now  we  are  getting  some- 
where. 

General  Batt.  We  have  also  been  using  far 
too  many  balls,  and  it  is  obvious  that  we 
have  deluded  ourselves  by  self -centered  greed 
and  empire  building  into  providing  too  many 
bats.  I  will  certainly  taXe  the  initiative 
which  your  leadership  and  guidance  have 
taught  me  to  take,  and  ordn*  no  more  than 
one  b€Ul  and  one  bat  for  each  two  teams. 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  need  more. 

Mr.  B.  Possibly  we  could  save  a  little  more 
here  by  scheduling  what  I  think  you  call 
"two  header."  then,  four  teams  could  use  the 
same  bat  and  ball. 

General  Batt.  Sir,  you  are  a  genius.  I 
have  to  take  my  hat  olT  to  you.  You  also 
have  inspired  me  to  suggest  that  we  could 
share  uniforms  because  with  only  two  teams 
playing  at  one  time,  we  could  switch  be- 
tween games. 

Mr.  C.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  play  all 
four  teams  at  the  same  time  and  save  much 
on  the  motion  expenditure,  plus  the  time  of 
the  spectators? 

General  Batt.  A  capital  idea. 

Mr.  A.  General,  we  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  assistance  in  this  study.  My  slide  rule 
shows  that  we  have  cut  a  lot  of  fat  out  oS 
the  baseball  program  and  I  am  certain  that 
the  Chief  and  the  Congress  will  l>e  most 
plefuaed.  We  only  wish  the  rest  of  the  ad- 
mirals and  the  generals  were  as  loyal  and 
devoted  to  ths  whols  cause  as  you,  and  not 
so  parochially  involved  In  their  own  empires. 

General  Batt.  Thank  yoo,  gentlemen.  I 
am  sure  that  your  astute  Judgments  today 
will  place  b— shall  on  a  par  with  the  rest  at 
Mm  Department  of  Def  esu*  ilnee  you  under- 
took your  studies. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxJKon 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdajf,  Sevtember  IS,  1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Washington 
Star: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Sept.  10.  19641 

Fi£U>  Genksai^  and  NuciXA^  Amms 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

President  Johnson  says  that  "there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  conventional  nuclear  weap- 
on." But  it  Is  unfortunate  true  that,  if 
a  conventional  war  is  started  In  Burope,  It 
cannot  be  won  by  the  West  without  the  use 
ot  some  of  the  smaller  nuclear  weapons. 

The  real  Issue  in  the  delmte  Is  being 
avoided  by  the  use  at  campaign  hyperfocrtes. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  good  politics  to  tell  the 
American  people  that  any  man,  when  elected 
President,  might  have  a  nerrous  finder  on 
the  nuclear  trigger.  This  aasumss  that  mU- 
Itary  operatlcxis  are  going  to  be  directed  here- 
after by  a  President  In  the  White  House  and 
not  by  a  supreme  military  onmmander  of 
experience  who  faces  the  enemy  directly  cm 
the  battlefield. 

The  discussion  concerning  the  kind  of 
weapons  to  use  in  a  conventional  war — that 
Is,  a  possible  invasion  across  tlM  Continent 
of  Europe — has  been  going  on  for  the  last 
3  years.  It  has  led  to  a  momentous  decision 
by  President  de  Gaulle  of  Tnace  that  he 
can  no  longer  depend  upon  the  XTnlted  States 
to  protect  his  country  against  attack  and 
that  he  must  have  a  nticlear  arsenal  ot  his 
own.  The  French  fully  understand  the  re- 
luctance of  the  United  States  to  put  its 
nuclear  weapons  at  the  dlMpoaml  at  other 
governments.  But  at  the  same  time,  F^imce 
is  willing  to  have  the  American  mllitSLry  oom- 
mander  of  NATO  forces  In  Europe  given  such 
control. 

MUitary  men  generaUy  point  out  that,  In 
the  event  of  a  land  attack  in  Europe,  It 
might  take  too  much  time  to  get  iHTuper 
Instructions  from  tlie  White  House,  and  tliat 
a  Soviet  Invasion  would  by  then  have  reached 
such  proportions  that  only  a  massive  nuclear 
response  would  be  able  to  prevent  defeat. 
Once  such  a  massive  retaliation  does  occur, 
of  course,  a  nuclear  war  at  mammoth  pro- 
portions will  have  been  started.  It  is  pre- 
cisely to  avoid  such  a  nuclear  holocaust  that 
the  military  men  have  advocated  the  uar  of 
small  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  some  of 
which  have  not  much  more  ftiepower  than 
conventional  weapons  of  the  past  but  a 
longer  range.  These  could  be  used  to  frus- 
trate the  offensive  operations  of  a  land  army. 

What  the  military  men  fear  most  Is  that 
they  may  not  be  able  to  get  a  decision  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  promptly 
enough  to  rearrange  thetr  troops,  and  also 
that  the  frontline  situation  may  be  mis- 
takenly assessed  by  the  President  and  his 
advisers,  far  removed  frocn  the  battle  area. 

One  of  the  tactical  nticlear  weapons  is 
similar  in  appearance  to  a  large  recollless  rifle. 
It  carries  a  very  low-yield  nuclear  warhead, 
designed  to  knock  out  a  bridge,  for  Instance, 
but  not  a  city.  This  Is  known  as  the  "Davy 
Crocket." 

There  are  other  nuclear  weapons — among 
them  two  rockets  known  as  the  "Honest 
John"  and  the  "LltUe  John"— which  are  es- 
sentlally  arUllery  pieces  for  the  aid  of  ground 
armies  and  are  tailored  to  special  battlefield 
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condltlonx.  This  Is  one  reason  why  8«ii*tor 
OoLDWATm  says  thes«  could  really  be  called 
"conventional"  weapons,  as  tliey  take  tbe 
place  of  artillery.  Tbey  are  confined  to 
groxind  operations  and  not  to  longrange 
strategic  attack  such  as  is  envisaged  for  the 
big  nuclear  bombs. 

One  of  tbe  most  interesting  phases  of  the 
problem  was  recently  emphasized  by  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Ailleret.  chief  of  staff  of  the 
armed  forces  of  Prance,  in  a  lectiire  delivered 
before  the  annual  assembly  of  the  NATO  col- 
lege in  Europe.     He  said  : 

"If  aggression  occurred  without  any  warn- 
ing— that  Is,  without  very  Important  meas- 
ures of  concentration  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy — the  ratio  of  forces  would  be  about 
three  to  two  in  favor  of  the  Soviets  In  big 
land  units,  and  the  Imbalance  would  be  even 
greater  In  the  realm  of  supporting  and  p\ir- 
suH  planes.  Moreover,  the  effect  of  surprise 
would  come  into  full  play  because  the  Soviet 
attack  force  would  find  Itself  faced  with  a 
defense  force  only  in  process  of  being  put 
in  place." 

General  Ailleret  declared  that  the  expedi- 
ent moment  to  use  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
must  be  found  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
enemy  forces  cross  the  Iron  CTurtaln.  He 
added  : 

"If  it  comes  only  after  the  Soviets  have 
Invaded  half  of  E\u-ope.  the  destruction  from 
this  will  be  added  to  the  Invasion,  which 
would  only  mean  for  her  double  disasters, 
of  different  kinds  but  each  one  Inunense." 

Senator  Ooldwatmi's  suggestion  that  the 
NATO  supreme  conunander  be  authorized  to 
use  certain  kinds  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
of  the  smaller  range  of  firepower  in  case  of 
attack  in  Kurope  is  In  line  with  the  thinking 
of  many  American  as  well  as  European  mili- 
tary men  of  high  rank. 

Some  day,  when  the  campaign  is  over.  It 
seems  likely  that,  no  matter  who  Is  elected 
President,  some  arrangement  will  have  to  be 
made  which  will  give  discretionary  authority 
to  the  supreme  commander  of  NATO  forces 
in  Europe — an  American — so  that  he  can 
take  prompt  action  whenever  the  enemy 
starts  an  invasion.  The  mere  fact  that  such 
instructions  would  be  known  to  have  been 
given  In  advance  could  prove  to  be  a  deter- 
rent of   far-reaching  slgnJflcance. 


«Dd  Means  and  a  respected  M'^wwImw  of 
the  House  of  R^nresentattTesi  I  imw 
KTcatly  missed  blm. 


TIm  GI  Bm  at  20 


The  Late  Honorable  William  F.  Green,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    IfEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15.  1964 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  truly  mortified  when  the 
bound  volume  containing  the  memorial 
addresses  on  the  passing  of  the  late  Hon- 
orable William  P.  Green,  Jr.,  was  issued 
to  find  that  I  was  not  Included  among 
those  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  him. 
I  regret  this  very  much  inasmuch  as  Bill 
Green  was  one  of  my  dearest  and  closest 
friends  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  was  a  member  of  the  congres- 
sional funeral  committee  and  accompa- 
nied President  Johnson  to  his  funeral  in 
Philadelphia. 

At  the  time  of  his  passing.  Bill  Green 
was  one  of  our  outstanding  party  lead- 
ers, serving  with  distinction  since  1953 
as  chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  Demo- 
cratic City  Committee.  He  was  a  compe- 
tent member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   FKHNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  IS,  1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  a  his- 
toric example  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion—the GI  bill.  Many  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  including 
myself,  completed  our  education  on  the 
GI  bill  after  our  World  War  U  service. 
In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton University  magazine  Mr.  John  S. 
Gleason,  Jr.,  Administrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  wrote  an  article 
pointing  out  the  long-range  results  of 
the  GI  bill. 

I  wish  to  bring  this  thoughful  article 
to  the  attention  of  Members  of  the 
House: 

Twenty  Years  Later 
Immediately  after  the  guna  stopped  shoot- 
ing, the  bombs  stopped  raining  down,  and 
the  lights  went  on  again  all  over  the  world, 
the  United  States  emerged  from  World  War 
II  to  confront  a  serious  domestic  crisis. 

The  largest  military  force  in  U.S.  history 
was  encampted  ail  over  the  world  hoping  for 
quick  discharges,  and  Jobs,  houses,  and  edu- 
cation on  their  retiim.  Mindful  of  the  up- 
heaval, unemployment,  and  bonuB  marches 
that  followed  the  relatively  short  and  smaUer 
First  World  War,  there  was  widespread  fear 
about  the  potentially  explosive  reaction  of 
15.3  million  World  War  II  veteran*  whose 
lives  had  been  uprooted  in  a  longer,  more  far- 
flung,  and  disruptive  war. 

One  economist  predicted  a  whopping  19 
million  unemployed  if  the  postwar  economy 
dropped  back  to  its  1940  level  of  output. 
More  conservative  estimates  placed  the  figure 
at  a  staggering  a  mllUon.  A  sociologist,  re- 
calling that  Hitler  and  Mussolini  had  re- 
cruited idle  veterans,  wrote  gloomily:  "Vet- 
erans have  written  many  a  bloody  page  of 
history  and  those  pages  have  stood  forever 
as  a  record  of  their  days  of  anger." 

That  the  United  States  won  victory  in  this 
great  peacetime  battle  Is  a  tribute  to  a 
unique  piece  of  legislation— the  GI  bill  of 
rights. 

Exactly  16  days  after  D-Day,  when  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  made  history  with  the  sword. 
President  Rooeevelt  made  another  kind  of 
history  with  the  stroke  of  his  pen.  He 
signed  the  GI  bill  of  rights  on  June  22.  1944. 
This  year  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  this  historic  example  of  long- 
range  planning,  which  has  been  compared 
with  the  Morrill  Act  creating  land-grant  col- 
leges, the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  Marshall 
plan. 

What  was  the  GI  bUl  of  right*,  actually 
titled  "The  Serviceman's  Readjustment  Act 
of  1944"?  It  provided  for  loans,  education, 
refuijustment  allowances  for  veterans,  and 
expanded  veterans  hospitals  and  emplo3rment 
service. 

There  were  those  who  scoffed  at  the  pro- 
posal for  the  GI  blU.  They  called  It  an  "all 
time  gravy  train,"  aiming  particularly  heavy 
fire  at  the  readjustment  allowances.  Yet 
only  10  percent  exhausted  this  benefit.  Some 
opi>onent8  claimed  that  veterans  returning 
to    school    under   the   GI   bUl    would    breed 


"adaeatkxuU  bobo  jtmglM-  on  ooUege 
nampti—.  InatMd.  ttMy  rmlaad  tbm  InteUec- 
toal  toT«l  ot  th*  enttr*  eaantry. 

aioomy  psoplMfta  <loarly  pvwiloted  that  Ql 
hatam  vookl  Im  a  li»r«n  tor  "daMl  beats," 
that  rvUnnm  would  mor*  In  when  housing 
was  searoe  and  then  walk  oot  froca  their 
obligations.  On  the  contrary,  Teterans  have 
proved  to  be  ezc«U«nt  crwUt  risks. 

But  the  opposition  faded  away  along  with 
their  dire  predtcUens.  "With  the  signing  of 
this  bill.**  said  President  Roooevelt  at  a 
V?hlte  House  ceremony,  "a  well-rounded  pro- 
gram of  special  veterans'  benefits  Is  nearly 
completed.  It  gives  emphatic  notice  to  the 
men  and  women  of  our  armed  forces  that 
the  American  pyec^le  do  not  intend  to  let 
them  down." 

The  feeling  was  mutual.  Veterans  cer- 
tainly did  not  Intend  to  let  America  down. 
"They  would  be  a  potent  force  for  good  or 
evil  In  the  years  to  oome."  as  one  veterans- 
leader  predicted  at  the  time.  "They  could 
make  or  break  our  country.  But  given  the 
opportunity  provided  by  the  GI  bill  of  rights, 
there  was  only  one  alternative— veterans 
would  be  a  tremendous  force  tor  good,  and 
help  build  a  better  America,  after  they  had 
destroyed  Nazi,  Fascist,  and  Nipponese  to- 
talitarianism." 

The  words  could  not  have  been  more  pro- 
phetic. There's  a  rundown  on  their  GI  bill 
record  after  20  years : 

1.  Under  the  education  and  training  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  7,800.000  veterans — nearly 
half  of  all  who  served  during  the  war — re- 
ceived training.  With  well  over  3  million  In 
college  and  another  3,500.000  in  other  schools, 
veterans  filled  every  nook  and  comer  of  the 
dormitorlea.  laboratories,  and  classrooms. 
They  attended  classes  at  19,000  trade  and 
technical  schools,  and  Quooset  huts  doUed 
2.600  campuses  from  the  University  of  Maine 
to  the  University  of  Southern  California. 

About  1,400,000  veterans  increased  their 
skills  In  on-the-job  training,  and  about  700,- 
000  learned  the  newest  agricultural  tech- 
niques In  on-the-farm  training. 

Today  we  ars  a  far  stronger  Nation  for  the 
infusion  of  the  skills  manpower  gained 
through  the  GI  bill:  450,000  engineers,  180.- 
000  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses,  360,000 
schoolteachers,  150.000  scientists,  243,000  ac- 
countants. 107,000  lawyers.  36,000  clergymen. 
17,000  writers.  711.000  mechanics.  383,000 
construction  worksra,  388,000  metalworkers. 
138,000  electricians,  and  the  almost  700.000 
who  trained  for  business  and  executive 
careers. 

Altogether,  it  was  the  largest  program  of 
mass  adult  education  ever  undertaken  at 
bargain  rates.  The  $14.6  billion  cost  has 
been  more  than  recouped. 

The  OI  bill  continues  to  pay  for  Itself  at 
close  to  91  bUllon  a  year.  The  return  comes 
from  additional  Income  tax  paid  by  better 
educated,  higher  earning  GI  bill  veterans 

2.  Equally  beneficial  has  been  the  long- 
range  effects  of  the  GI  blU  loan  program 
Structural  evidence  of  It  dots  the  country- 
side. One  out  of  every  6  homes  built  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n  was  financed  with 
a  OI  loan.  As  scmeone  said,  the  landscape 
architect  of  postwar  America  has  been  the 
VA  loan  guaranty  officer. 

More  than  6.288,000  World  War  II  veterans 
were  granted  Veterans'  Administration  home, 
farm  or  business  loans  totaling  more  than 
•43  billion.  The  almost  6  million  home  loans 
In  this  total  helped  touch  off  a  postwar  hous- 
ing boom  that  turned  Americans  Into  a  Na- 
tion of  homeownMT!.  This  infusion  of  credit. 
of  course,  resulted  in  an  enormous  stimulus 
to  our  national  economy.  For  purchases  of 
new  housing  dilate  the  economic  arteries 
Purchases  of  new  furniture,  new  appliances, 
new  cars  follows;  and  school  construction 
and  other  public  works  are  not  far  behind 
as  new  suburban  communlUes  mushroom. 
(These    are    communities    with    good    credit 
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ratings,   it  might  be  said,  for  mors  than  a 
third  of  the  OI  loans  ars  paid  in  full.) 

3.  Often  under  fire,  the  OI  bill  reedjnst- 
ment  allowance  program  helped  tide  nearly 
9  million  veterans  throu^  the  initial  period 
while  they  looked  for  Jobs.  The  average 
stay  on  the  rolls  was  only  19  weeks,  and  some 
$3.8  biUlon  was  expended  In  tills  program. 
only  900,000  veterans,  or  about  1  out  of  10, 
exhausted  their  full  rights  to  iinemployment 
benefits.  Most  veterans  Just  weren't  con- 
tent with  $20  a  week,  when  they  could  be 
brlng^ing  home  $100  from  a  Job,  or  improv- 
ing their  skills  and  education. 

It  was  an  underappreciated  bulwark 
against  adversity  for  unemployed  veterans. 
In  most  instances,  the  payments  were  not 
strung  together.  They  were  q>resd  over 
periods  when  veterans  were  changing  Jobs, 
trying  to  find  themselves  in  a  new  world. 

4.  Millions  of  veterans  skipped  school; 
most  of  the  older,  married  and  previously 
employed  veterans,  headed  back  to  their  old 
Jobs,  or  better  ones,  if  they  coxiid  land 
them.  One  of  the  lessons  that  World  War 
I  demobilization  drove  home  was  that  a 
strong,  well-financed,  public  employment 
service  Is  indispensable  to  a  smooth  read- 
justment process. 

One  Government  official  evaluated  the  GI 
bin  by  parapiiraslng  Winston  Churchill. 
"Never  before,"  he  said,  "has  so  much  been 
done  for  so  many  for  so  little." 

A  leading  industrialist,  who  knew  a  good 
Investment  when  he  saw  one  agreed.  Said 
Henry  Ford  II:  "MUUona  of  veterans  who 
otherwise  might  not  have  had  the  opportun- 
ity, have  been  enabled  to  enter  college  or 
to  complete  specialized  training.  The  Na- 
tion gains  by  having  created  a  great  new 
source  from  which  to  draw  Its  leaders." 

Leaders  they  are  and  leaders  they  will  be, 
for  years  to  come  according  to  Dr.  Amos 
Yoder.  who  made  a  survey  of  the  OI  bUl's 
Impact  on  men  listed  in  tbe  1960-81  "Who's 
Who."  He  found  approximately  1,000  who 
had  benefited.  "All  were  under  46  years 
which,"  he  said,  "Is  a  sizable  number  when  It 
is  realized  tliat  almost  all  of  the  men  who 
make  'Who's  Who"  are  older." 

Since  the  past  Is  also  prologue,  the  lessons 
of  the  GI  bill  have  great  value  on  the  con- 
temporary scene.  In  ills  message  to  Ckingress 
outllng  plans  for  a  war  on  poverty.  Presi- 
dent Joiinson  pointed  out  that  if  annual 
eamingz  of  10  million  among  the  poor  could 
be  raised  by  only  $1,000,  it  wiU  add  $14  bU- 
lion  a  year  to  the  national  output;  reduce 
the  $4  billion  In  public  assistance  payments; 
and  lower  the  costs  of  fighting  crime,  delin- 
quency, disease,  and  hunger. 

"Our  history  has  proved,"  President  John- 
son said,  "that  each  time  we  broaden  the 
base  of  abundance,  giving  more  people  the 
chance  to  produce  and  consume,  we  create 
new  industry,  higher  production,  increased 
earnings  and  better  income  for  all."  The  GI 
bin  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  wisdom  of 
his  words. 


A  Kennedy  Hefonony 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  BROMWELL 

or  IOWA 

IN  TH«  HOUSK  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVBS 
Tuesday.  September  15,  1964 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sentiments  expresseA  In  an  editorial  ar- 
ticle by  RaymcHid  Moley  in  Newsweek  of 
September  7,  have  been  less  clearly  ex- 
pressed, hinted  at,  discussed,  and  con- 
sidered in  many  quarters.  These  senti- 
ments   raise    an    issue.     Because    Mr. 


Mcdey's  expressicm  Is  particularly  apt,  I 
submit  it  for  repubUcatlcxx: 

A  Kbnnxdt  HzGKMOirr 
(By  Raymond  McAtj) 

There  Is  much  to  suggest  the  maneuvers 
of  tlie  young,  prelmperlal  Bonaparte  to  gain 
the  mastery  of  France  in  the  designs  of 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  to  dominate  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and.  throu^  that  powerful 
agency,  to  elevate  himself  to  you  know  where. 

It  must  iiave  i>een  clear  to  this  extraor- 
dlnarUy  perceptive  young  man.  even  in 
December,  that  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  if  he  felt 
sufllclentiy  strong  in  ills  own  right,  would 
reject  any  member  of  the  Kennedy  clan  as  a 
candidate  for  Vice  President.  For  he  had 
ample  reason  to  distrust  and  dislike  the  At- 
torney General. 

Kennedy  was  too  young  to  contemplate  re- 
tirement from  politics;  too  ambitious,  too  im- 
bued with  the  virus  of  power  to  remain  a 
sulmrdlnate  of  the  President;  and  too  re- 
sourceful to  fall  to  formulate  another  avenue 
for  his  ambitions. 

His  assets  were — and  are — large  wecdth,  the 
Kennedy  family  including  the  in-laws,  time 
to  execute  his  plana  (he  Is  17  years  L3.J.'s 
Junior) .  cloee  political  ties  with  the  big  urlMin 
Democratic  machines  and  with  many  mi- 
norities Including  labor,  and  scores  of  Federal 
officeholders  Including  U.S.  district  attorneys 
who  are  his  de  facto  appointees.  He  is  also 
the  heir  to  the  love  and  devotion  of  millions 
to  the  memory  of  his  martyred  brother. 
Finally,  as  a  hard,  realistic  politician  he 
realizes  that  he  can  count  upon  the  cjmicism 
of  political  leaders,  who  would  recognize  a 
rising  power  in  contrast  with  tliat  of  a  Presi- 
dent whose  personal  power  would  de<dlne 
somewhat  after  a  possible  election  and  com- 
pletely after  a  possible  reelection. 

POWES    THKOT7GH     THX     BXNATK 

The  Senate  offers  the  most  favorable  means 
for  Kennedy's  purpose.  Senators  see  Presi- 
dents oome  and  go.  In  1906  Woodrow  Wil- 
son commented  tliat  established  Senators  re- 
gard a  President  as  "at  most,  an  ephemeral 
phenomenon." 

Senators  have  actual  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral patronage  in  their  States  through  the 
time  tested  custom  of  senatc«lal  courtesy. 
And  when  one  of  the  Senators  ts,  as  now.  In 
California  and  Massachusetts,  a  member  of 
the  party  out  of  power,  that  control  is  abso- 
lute. In  the  event  of  Mr.  Johnson's  election, 
a  defeat  of  Senator  Kxatiko  in  New  York 
would  make  Democratic  control  of  patron- 
age absolute  there. 

But  to  build  a  Kennedy  hegemony,  more 
tiian  one  Senator  Is  needed.  And  so  a  faith- 
ful associate,  Pmuu  Salingcs,  sought  and 
obtfUned  the  nomination  in  California  and 
tlien  an  interim  appointment  by  the  obedi- 
ent Governor.  Massachusetts  was  already 
accounted  for  by  brother  Edwako's  seat.  If 
the  elections  prove  favorable,  there  will  be 
the  nucleus  of  great  power; — the  two  largest 
States  and  Massach\isett»^— as  beatdiheads. 
With  the  tradition  of  a  Senator's  citizenship 
in  the  State  for  which  he  is  chosen  broken, 
State  lines  can  be  crossed  as  opportunity 
offers  In  1966  and  later — by  family  members, 
retainers,  and  trusted  lieutenants.  Thus,  a 
new  and  strange  carpetbagger  power  can 
thrust  Itself  into  the  traditional  pattern  of 
party  affairs. 

THE    TKAOmON 

Although  at  the  time  when  the  American 
Republic  was  in  gestation  there  were  some 
fears  of  adventurers  crossing  State  lines  to 
seek  office,  the  Constitution  provided  no  bar 
except  to  require  that  a  Senator  "when 
elected"  be  an  "inhabitant"  of  the  State 
for  wlUch  he  Is  chosen.  With  constitutional 
precedents  falling  every  Monday  morning 
when  the  Supreme  Court  speaks,  and  with 
liberal  phllosoiAy  claiming  successfully  that 
States  must  become  mere  varicolored  spots 
on  the  map.  It  may  be  useless  to  argue  that 


the  pretensions  of  Kennedy  and  Salinoeb 
violate  tradition. 

But  tlis  tradition  is  there,  and  It  has  firm 
principle  to  support  it.  The  Senate  as  origl- 
naUy  conceived  was  to  be  a  covmcll  of  am- 
bassadors from  aemlsoverelgn  States.  A 
Senator  should  iiave  firm  ties  with  ills  State. 
He  carries  with  him  the  responsibility  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  his  State  in  the  Fed- 
eral system,  especially  to  make  sure  that 
his  State  Is  not  engulfed  in  a  centralized 
authority. 

Even  brother  Edwasd  voiced  tiiat  principle 
wlien  he  said  he  could  do  more  for  Massa- 
chusetts. Brother  Robert,  mi  the  contrary. 
Is  saying  in  effect  that  New  York  can  do 
more  for  liim. 


AnniTer$ary  of  Onr  National  Anthem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday,  September  IS,  1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  the  anniversary  of  a  day  In  his- 
tory, the  birthday  of  our  national 
anUiem.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to 
observe  this  occasion  than  by  reading  a 
letter  that  Joe  Martin  sent  to  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  and  which  is  printed  in 
the  "Voice  of  the  People"  column  of  that 
newspaper  in  its  issue  of  September  14, 
1964. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  founded  in  1847 
and  with  an  illustrious  historical  back- 
ground, surely  is  a  newspaper  of  editorial 
maturity.  It  speaks  well  for  the  quality 
of  Joe  Martin's  contributions  that  the 
Chicago  Tribune  is  according  it  almost 
a  column  of  space,  about  the  most  space 
of  siny  article  on  its  editorial  page,  on 
this  anniversary  occasion. 

Joe  Martin  was  the  public  relations 
director  of  the  recent  national  encamp- 
ment of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
U.SA.  He  is  past  president  of  Illinois 
American  Legion  Historical  Association, 
is  the  present  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Veterans  Press  Association, 
and  is  a  regular  c(Hitributor  on  veteran 
and  patriotic  affairs  to  the  Southwest 
Messenger  Press  newspapers  in  metro - 
iwlitan  Chicago. 

Here  is  the  timely  patriotic  message 
of  Joe  Martin : 

BntTH  or  Ottk  Anthem 
The  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  was  composed 
in  the  month  of  Septeml>er,  150  years  ago. 
How  many  Americans  know  of  the  events 
wiilch  led  to  the  creation  of  our  national 
anthem? 

Toward  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812  with 
England,  British  troops  entered  Washington, 
our  Nation's  Capital,  and  burned  the  Presi- 
dent's residence  and  many  Government 
buUdings.  Retreating  they  passed  tiirough 
the  town  of  Upper  MarlbCMXi,  became  em- 
broiled in  an  altercation  with  a  local  physi- 
cian. Dr.  WUliam  Bean,  seized  iilm  and  carried 
him  off  to  their  ship,  which  sailed  down 
Chesapeake  Bay  toward  Baltimore.  40  miles 
away. 

There  the  inhabitants  were  liastily  prepar- 
ing defenses  in  Fort  McHenry.  wliich  guarded 
the  city  against  attack  from  the  ocean.  A 
large  flag  with  16  stars  and  16  stripes — 8  red 
and  7  white  representing  the   15  States  of 
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September  15 


the  Union — wa«  r&iaed  on  a  flagpole  on  the 
lort  grounds. 

On  September  14.  FrancU  Scott  Key,  a 
lawyer  and  poet  from  Georgetown,  appointed 
by  the  President,  boarded  the  Brltlah  flag- 
ship Tonnant  to  negotiate  for  the  releaee  at 
Dr.  Bean.  The  British  agreed  to  free  him 
after  their  attack  on  Fort  McHenry  the  next 
morning.  Through  a  telewjope  on  the  Ton- 
nant, Key  watched  the  ahella  and  rockets 
pouring   Into  American  emplacements. 

The  battle  went  on  "all  through  the  night." 
At  "the  twilight's  last  gleaming."  the  "star- 
spwngled  banner"  atlll  floated  "proudly  o'er 
the  ramparts"  of  Port  McHenry.  When  dark- 
ness set  In.  Key  oouid  see  the  flag  still  flying 
only  when  "the  rockets"  red  glare"  and  the 
•'bombe  bursting  In  the  air""  lit  up  the  scene. 

Tom  between  agonizing  uncertainty  and 
pride  In  the  splendid  resistance  of  his  coun- 
trymen, he  wrote  about  his  feelings  as  he 
waited  for  the  "dawn's  early  light."  At  last 
•on  the  shore  dimly  seen  thru  the  mist*  of 
the  deep."  he  made  out  the  fort  and  the 
flag  hanging  limply  In  the  still  air.  Sudden- 
ly a  gust  of  wind  caught  the  folds  and  re- 
vealed those  "broad  stripes  and  bright  stars" 
as  the  flag  waved  In  the  breeze.  The  battle 
was   over;    the   Americans   had    won. 

Within  hours.  Francte  Scott  Key  and  E>r. 
Bean  were  returned  to  Baltimore.  Key  fitted 
together  notes  he  had  written  Into  a  poem 
which  he  titled.  "The  Defense  of  Port  Mc- 
Henry." 

The  poem  was  published  by  a  local  news- 
paper and  received  wide  approval.  Soon, 
everyone  w«a  reciting  It  wherever  people 
gathered.  It  was  discovered  that  a  tune 
called  "Anacreon  in  Heaven"  ccald  be  fitted 
to  the  words.  The  song  was  published  by  a 
TTiAn  named  Carr  In  Baltimore,  and  retltied 
the  "Star-Spangled  Banner."  In  1931.  the 
Congress  oi  the  United  States  adopted  the 
"Star-Spangled  Banner"  as  our  country's  na- 
tional anthem. 

Old  Glory  shotild  be  flown  on  September 
15  and  on  all  patriotic  occasions — J  ok  Ma«- 
Ti»r. 


Letter  to  RepreteataliTe  Beckworth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  IS,  1964 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Include  In  the  Congressional  Record  a 
letter  that  waa  written  to  me  recently. 
I  will  continue  to  try  to  help  our  cattle 
people: 

American    National 
Cattxxmen's    Association. 
Denver,  Colo.,  August  26,  1964. 
Hon.    LlNDLIY    Bbckwobth, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth  :  The  cattle  Industry 
represented  by  the  Amnrlcan  National  Cattle- 
men's Association,  wishes  to  express  to  you 
on  behalf  of  their  38  State  affiliates  and  thou- 
sands of  Individual  members  their  deep  ap- 
preciation and  thanks  for  your  affirmative 
vote  on  B.M.  1839. 

This  legislation  will  add  much  needed  sta- 
bility to  the  cattle  indiostry.  As  enacted  by 
the  House  and  Senate.  KS..  1839  will  more 
clearly  define  the  future  levels  of  Imparts 
which  will  canxe  to  this  market.  No  longer 
wUl  the  consumer  or  any  cattleman  be  faced 
with  the  erratic  effects  of  dimaping  of  the 
world's  surpluses  of  beef.  veal,  and  mutton 
on  this  market.  This  legislation  provides 
reasonable  access  by  exporting  countries  to 


the  US.  market,  yet  wiU  Insist  upon  raatralat 
in  the  foreign  country's  export  pollel— . 

Knowing  of  your  Interest  in  this  legisla- 
tion, as  expressed  by  your  assistance  during 
Its  evolution,  m  well  as  your  aMrmatlve  vote 
on  the  floor  at  the  House,  we  are  encioslng 
for  your  review  and  files  an  analsrsis  we  have 
put  together  on  the  mechanics  of  the  bill. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Brooks    J.    Keogh. 


Lyndon  Johnson  for  President 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  15,  1964 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Port 
Arthur  News,  one  of  the  most  responsible 
papers  in  Texas,  has  Joined  a  growing 
number  of  the  Nation's  leading  news- 
papers in  endorsing  the  Honorable  Ljti- 
don  B.  Johnson  for  President. 

The  News'  front-page  editorial  of  Sep- 
tember 6,  1964,  endorsing  the  President 
includes  some  thoughtful  and  well-rea- 
soned comments.  I  believe  the  endorse- 
ment and  the  comments  it  contains  will 
be  Interest  to  all  Americans. 

Ltndon  JonNBON  FOR  President 

Certainly  not  because  he  Is  a  Texan,  or  even 
a  Democrat,  but  solely  because  we  believe  he 
Is  more  quallfled  for  the  high  office  than  U 
his  adversary,  the  News  supports  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  for  election  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Without  undertaking  to  espouse  all  of  the 
poUclee  and  practices  of  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career,  we  believe  that  overall 
he  has  better  demonstrated — in  native  talent. 
stability  of  temperament,  and  maturity  of 
judgment — a  cap«M;lty  to  lead  the  American 
people  during  the  ensuing  4  years. 

As  the  most  notable  chapter  of  his  na- 
tional service  thus  far,  we  point  to  the  states- 
manlike maner  In  which  he  has  guided  the 
country  during  this  critical  period  of  admln- 
tetrattve  transition. 

Few  men  in  US.  history  have  been  abrupt- 
ly summoned  to  the  Presidency  luider  as 
tragic  and  awesome  circumstances  as  was 
Lyndon  Johnson,  on  November  23,  1863, 
Within  a  few  dreadful  hours  of  the  moment 
when  he  saw  John  F.  Kennedy  assassinated. 
Mr.  Johnson  manfully  took  hold  of  the  of- 
flcal  reins  of  Government  with  a  firm  and 
confident  grasp. 

There  was  never  a  letdown,  no  fumbling  or 
stiunbling.  no  indecision  on  confusion.  In 
the  orderly  management  of  affairs  of  state. 
The  sturdy  caliber  of  the  man  was  tested 
and  proved  in  this  fiery  crucible  of  destiny. 
P*urther  proof  of  his  staunchness  marked  the 
8  months  preceding  his  nomination  as  Mr. 
Kennedy's  successor.  It  has  all  added  up 
to  overwhelming  evidence  of  his  unique 
qualification  for  the  office  of  Chief  Executive. 

Deptreclate  It  as  coincidence  as  some  do, 
American  prosperity  at  home  and  American 
stature  abroad  has  climbed  to  new  heights 
iinder  the  adroit  guidance  o(  President  John- 
son. 

No  indeed,  he  has  not  solved  all  our  ills 
at  home  or  our  troubles  overseas,  a&d  Iw 
won't  do  so  if  he  Is  kept  In  the  White  House 
until  1869  But  he  has  made  a  valiant  start 
and  he  Is  better  prepared  to  devlae  further 
solutions  than  anybody  else  seeking  the 
Presidency. 


We  think  the  Natton  owes  It  to  Itself,  not 
to  him,  tx>  t^y*  hiim.  a  chance  to  keep  up  the 
nuMterful  )ob  he  is  doing. 

We  have  high  personal  respect  for  the  Re- 
pubUeaa  Bomlnee.  Senator  Babbt  Ooij»watex. 
srhoae  seal  and  eourage  and  integrity  are 
beyond  sJl  question. 

But  tlMise  attributes — commendable  as 
they  are — dont  alone  assure  that  he  would 
make  a  competent  President. 

In  all  candor,  we  must  make  the  point  that 
the  Senator  lacks  the  depth  of  perception 
and  the  consistence  of  evaluation  that  Mr. 
Johnson  1b  equipped  with. 

It  Is  no  reflection  on  his  motives  to  say 
that  the  Senator  Is  inclined  toward  ra&b- 
nees — that  he  is  prone  to  take  an  Impetuous 
stand  In  the  fliish  of  ardor,  and  then  when 
he  cools  off.  to  back  away  and  ^>end  much 
time  "explaining"  what  his  position  really 
was — or  Is. 

Even  for  a  presidential  candidate,  this  Ir- 
resolution Is  disturbing,  but  It  commits  the 
Oovemment  to  nothing  and  may  be  written 
off  as  [K)  11  tics. 

There  Is  no  national  Involvement  at  stake 

But  Is  there  any  guarantee  that — put  at 
the  helm  of  our  ship  of  state — Mr.  Oou>- 
WATER  would  handle  the  tiller  with  a  less  Im- 
pulsive hand?  As  the  Nation's  pUot,  espe- 
cially In  Interiuitlonal  waters,  an  un- 
thoughted  utterance  or  decision  or  order 
wouldn't  be  mere  campaign  oratory.  It  could 
well  nail  lis  all  to  a  reckless  course  leading 
to  unhappy — and  unwanted — consequences. 

We  would  feel  far  safer  in  relying  on  a 
skilled  and  seasoned  skipper  like  Lyndon 
Johnson,  who  thinks  first  and  then  acts. 


"Hold  Wkat  Yon  HaTe''— The  Farley  Uw 
of  Elections 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    FXNNSTLVANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable James  A.  Parley  is  an  old  friend 
of  mlne*nd  whom  I  consider  to  be  one 
of  the  most  sagacious  and  brilliant  poUtl- 
cad  strategists  for  over  three  decades.  It 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  In- 
sert in  today's  Record  a  feature  article 
by  Mr.  Thomas  OT^elU,  which  appeared 
In  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  on 
Monday,  August  31,  1964,  enUUed,  "The 
•Parley  Law'  of  Elections." 

The  aforementioned  article  follows: 

"Hold  What  You  Havt" — The  FARLrr  Law  or 
Elections 

( By  Thomas  O'Neill ) 

Atlantic  Citt. — James  A.  Farley,  political 
analyst  without  a  peer,  holds  It  to  be  a  firm 
rule  that  the  bulk  of  voters  make  their  choice 
between  presidential  candidates  as  soon  as 
the  nominees  are  known,  and  thereafter  are 
unlikely  to  be  influenced  in  any  significant 
measure  by  anything  the  candidates  say  and 
do  short  of  the  scajidalous. 

Quite  clearly,  the  patriarch  of  the  New 
York  delegates  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  has  limited  faith  In  such  Instant 
experts  as  Richard  Nlxon  and  their  theories 
that  ths  campaign  Is  the  thing,  and  can  be  so 
manipulated  as  to  sweep  up  votes  toward  an 
tieetton  day  peak. 

It  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  ICr.  Farley 
has  the  supexior  credentials.  UnaM>>t>*cbed 
in  electoral  foreeasttng  Is  his  prectee  pin- 
pointing oC  the  only  two  States,  Maine  and 
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Vermont,  that  would  be  lost  to  his  candidate, 
FYanklln  D.  RoOsevelt. 

"holding"  operation 
The  application  of  Farley's  law  to  the  cur- 
rent contest  Is  that  from  last  week  onward, 
with  the  Democratic  ticket  as  well  as  the 
Republican  unveiled,  the  aim  of  each  side 
ought  to  be  to  hold  the  voters  It  begins  with 
and  do  its  best  to  attract  the  wavering  mi- 

norltv 

It  is  Mr.  Parley's  conviction  that  his  law 
holds  good  under  the  unusual  conditions 
governing  the  1964  election.  His  long  ex- 
perience has  witnessed  an  unbroken  string  of 
elections  in  which  the  conditions  seemed 
unusual  to  those  Involved. 

Out  of  the  ordinary  In  the  current  year, 
nevertheless,  is  the  preponderance  of  the 
electorate  that  by  the  testimony  of  the 
pollsters  took  sides  vrithout  waiting  for  the 
Democrats  to  name  their  ticket. 

CALLXTP    riNDINGS 

Soundings  made  between  the  two  conven- 
tions by  Dr.  Gallop  uncovered  all  but  a  min- 
uscule 6  percent  ready  to  vote  without  any 
further  preliminaries. 

A  factor  in  this  early  judgment  asstu-edly 
was  the  certainty  that  President  Johnson 
would  be  named  at  Atlantic  City  to  run  in 
his  own  right,  but  the  strong  suggestion  Is 
conveyed  that  the  voters  interviewed  were 
pronouncing  Judgments  pro  and  con  on  Sen- 
ator Goldwater. 

The  cons  had  it  In  Imposing  degree.  65 
percent  for  President  Johnson  to  29  percent 
for  the  Republican  nominee,  the  remaining 
few   unsettled. 

Although  he  has  scant  cause  to  admire 
polls  Mr.  Farley's  appraisal  of  the  November 
election  prospect  runs  in  the  same  direction. 

TEAR     193  2     COMPAEISON 

Looking  ahe«Ml  before  the  Democrats  filled 
out  their  national  ticket  with  a  nominee  for 
Vice  President,  Mr.  Farley  thought  It  rea- 
.sonable  to  believe  President  Johnson  would 
run  as  strongly  as  did  President  Roosevelt 
In  1932  as  a  first-term  candidate,  when  Mr. 
Farley   was   his   campaign   manager. 

He  carried  all  but  six  States  in  unseating 
a  White  House  incumbent,  Herbert  Hoover. 
The  six  Hoover  States,  aU  in  the  East,  were 
Connecticut.  Delaware,  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont,  a  corner 
of  the  Nation  now  thought  to  be  leaning 
heavily  toward  the  Democrats. 

Mr.  Farley's  license  to  disparage  polls  If 
so  inclined  was  earned  4  years  after  that  first 
Rix)6evelt  election. 

LITERAKT     DIGEST     POLL 

III  the  years  before  the  rise  of  the  pro- 
fessional poUlng  organizations  the  national 
election  previews  were  conducted  by  a  maga- 
zine, the  Literary  Digest.  It  foresaw  a  vic- 
tory by  an  avalanche  for  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Re- 
publican challenger,  the  hapless  Alf  Landon. 

Campaign  manager  Farley  dismissed  this 
prediction  and  offered  his  own,  which  seemed 
laughable  at  the  time,  that  Mr.  Landon 
could  carry  only  Maine  and  Vermont.  When 
the  votes  were  counted  those  were  the  only 
states  that  had  gone  Republican,  and  it  was 
Mr    Parleys   opportunity   to  laugh 

His  insight  into  national  elections  U  sup- 
ported by  a  voluminous  correspondence  car- 
ried on— still  in  green  Ink— across  the  coun- 
try- with  old  friends  in  fraternal  orders  and 
from  his  years  as  party  chairman  and  Poet- 
master  General,  aU  of  them  politically  knowl- 
edgeable. 

VICE     PRESIDENT'S     DRAWING     POWER 

With  Farley's  law  in  mind,  attention  to 
the  early  polls  following  the  Democratic  pro- 
ceedings and  the  nomination  of  the  complete 
ticket  ought  to  bring  Illumination  on  a  much 
disputed  topic,  whether  the  identity  of  a 
presidential  running  mate  bolsters  a  ticket, 
puU  a  drag  on  it,  or  makes  no  difference. 

The    prevailing   opinion,    possibly   cynical. 


U  that  the  choice  of  the  nominee  for  Vice 
President  Influences  only  those  moved  by 
dislike,  wins  no  new  votes  for  the  ticket.  A 
poll -backed  estimate  hcdds  that  President 
Johnson  wotild  run  strongest  running  alone, 
which  Is  impoBSible. 

Admirers  of  persUtence  were  rewarded  at 
the  nominating  session  when  they  brought 
home  a  long-struggling  winner  In  Texas  Gov. 
John  Connally,  who  made  his  third  trip  to 
a  convention  rostrum  to  offer  the  name  of 
Lyndon  Johnson  for  President.  The  offer 
went  untaken  in  1956  and  1960,  but  was 
snapped  up  on  this  third  try. 


The  Merits  of  Hotpicare 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  15,  1964 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  let- 
ter from  the  vice  president  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co.,  Mr.  Milton 
A.  Ellis,  which  beautifully  Illustrates  the 
economic  fallacy  behind  what  he  so  aptly 
and  thoughtfully  describes  as  the  "Hospi- 
care"  bill,  or  amendment. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Ellis  for  the  sound- 
ness of  his  thinking,  the  benefit  of  which 
I  will  pass  on  to  my  colleagues  by  insert- 
ing his  letter  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  It  Is  refreshing  from  a  pure 
economic  point  of  view. 

In  so  doing  I  cannot  help  but  reflect 
that  the  insurance  industry  as  a  whole 
knows  this  reasoning  to  be  sound  and 
without  rebuttal,  as  an  effective  force 
fighting  to  preserve  the  right  of  free  en- 
terprise and  the  very  system  which  pro- 
vides millions  of  jobs  in  the  Insurance 
industry  they  have  been  somewhat  remiss 
for  fear  of  "wounding  their  Image." 

I  hope  the  thousands  of  Insurance 
agents  throughout  the  country  will  not 
worry  so  much  about  their  Image  that 
they  fail  to  recognize  this  is  their  fight 
also,  and  that  socialized  medicine,  if  it 
should  ever  be  adopted,  would  wipe  out 
not  only  their  image  but  their  livelihood. 
I  commend  Mr.  Ellis'  letter  to  the  indus- 
try and  the  Nation  as  a  whole: 
Metropolitan  Lira  Insurance  Co., 

New  York,  N.T..  September  10. 1964. 
Hon   DuRWARD  G.  Hall, 
Ho^ise    Office    Building. 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hall:  Regardless  of 
the  merits  of  "hosplcare"  and  the  question- 
able basis  on  which  It  was  added  by  the 
Senate  to  the  House-passed  "Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1964."  the  tax  Impact  seems 
to  be  the  point  that  has  been  generally  over- 
looked. 

For  a  married  man  with  two  children  earn- 
ing »5.600  a  year,  the  social  security  tax  In- 
crease for  1965  amounting  to  $64  would  more 
than  wipe  out  the  entire  Income  tax  cut 
provided  for  1965  income,  producing  for  him 
a  total  social  security  and  Income  tax  In- 
crease for  1965  rather  than  a  tax  cut. 

Furthermore,  the  total  social  security  tax 
increases  through  1971,  as  provided  in  the 
Senate  amendment,  will  jvist  about  cancel 
out  the  entire  1964  and  1966  income  tax  re- 
ductions for  such  a  family  man  with  average 
deductions,  thus  leaving  him  In  1971  about 
the  same  toUl  for  the  two  taxes  as  before 
the  greatly  publicized  tax  cuts. 


We  question  whether  the  public  thoroughly 
understands  this  mounting  social  security 
tax  burden  for  the  modest  income  family 
man.  The  social  security  tax  Is  no  longer 
a  small  tax  and,  under  the  proposed  bill,  it 
would  really  bite.  In  fact,  by  1971  this  man 
would  be  paying  a  social  security  tax  of  over 
t291  (almost  &b  much  as  his  average  Income 
tax  In  1966  of  $339) ,  and  hU  employer  would 
be  paying  another  $291  (a  total  of  »582  or 
10.4  percent  of  his  gross  salary) . 

Nor,  Indeed,  is  this  by  any  means  the  en- 
tire story.  Preliminary  calculations  Indicate 
that  the  tax  Increases  provided  In  the  Senate 
bill  would  be  Insufficient  to  even  cover  the 
cost  of  the  limited  "hosplcare"  benefits  added 
by  the  Senate  ttmendment  and,  certainly, 
would  be  gravely  deficient  in  providing  for 
"hoeplcare"  and  the  Increased  cash  benefits 
added  to  your  original  House  bill. 

Apart  from  other  questionable  aspects  of 
the  "hosplcare"  provisions.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  right  or  a  responsible  course  to  add 
such  provisions  to  the  social  security  pro- 
gram until  much  more  attention  Is  given  to 
the  matter  of  their  costs,  of  their  impact 
on  the  social  security  program  Itself,  and 
on  the  situation  of  individual  taxpayws  and 
the  economy  as  a  whole. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Milton    A.   Ellis, 

Vice    President. 


Act  of  Extremism  in  Defense  of  Liberty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  15,  1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
Senator  Goldwater's  standards  are  too 
high  for  some  people,  but  here  is  a  young 
man  who  knows  what  he  stands  for  and 
is  not  afraid  to  show  it.  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  President  Johnson  will  con- 
demn this  man's  actions  or  agree  with 
Senator  Gold  water  that  this  is  no  vice. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
the  following  story : 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C  )  Evening  Star, 

Sept.   14,  1964] 

GI  Savks  Retugkr  in  Battle  at  Wall 

Berlin,  September  14.— A  German  immi- 
grant now  in  the  US.  Army  braved  East 
German  bullets  yesterday  to  help  a  wounded 
refugee  escape  over  the  Berlin  waU 

8p4c  Hans  Puhl,  22,  was  the  h«o  of 
a  40-mlnute  battle  at  dawn,  during  which 
West  Berlin  police  and  East  German  C<Mn- 
mvmlst  guards  fired  doesens  of  shots  at  each 
other.  No  one  was  killed,  but  It  was  the 
longest  fight  since  the  wall  was  put  up  8  years 

ago. 

Lying  In  the  middle  of  the  fray,  on  the 
Communist  side  of  the  waU,  was  Michael 
Meyer  21,  from  the  East  German  town  ef 
Fredersdorf .  Communist  bullets  brought  him 
down  as  he  tried  to  scramble  over  the  wall 
to  West  Berlin. 

Communist  guards  then  tried  to  drag  him 
away  but  Specialist  Puhl— covered  by  West- 
em  police— marched  to  the  wall  and  ordered 
the  East  Germans  back. 

At  a  news  conference,  the  soldier  said  be 
v(ras  riding  along  the  Western  side  of  the 
wall— in  the  Kreuzberg  district— on  a  rou- 
tine patrol  with  a  West  German  policeman 
and  arrived  at  the  scene  just  after  Mr.  Meyer 
had  been  shot. 
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The  AmoicaJi  daabad  to  tti*  utcouA  wUxj 
of  a  nearby  apartzneint  house  tar  a  Tlew  at 
the  other  aide  of  the  wall. 

Ha  spotted  the  young  man  on  the  ground. 

"Two  East  Oerman  guarda  were  pulling 
on  him,"  bie  aald.  "I  pointed  my  rtfla  at 
them  and  UA&  them  to  let  him  ga 

"When  they  did  not  let  him  go,  I  threw 
a  tear-gaa  grenade  acroaa  the  wail  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  atop  bothering  the 
refugee  and  they  did." 

Specialist  Puhl  then  ran  back  to  the  wall, 
gave  his  rifle  to  a  Weet  Berlin  poUceman 
and  pulled  out  hla  pistol. 

"Two  Weet  Berllners  boosted  me  up."  he 
continued,  "so  that  I  could  see  across  the 
wall  and  I  called  to  the  refugee  not  to  move 
and  that  we  were  going  to  cut  the  wire  on 
top  of  the  wall." 

When  the  soldier  peered  over  the  wall, 
the  C!omniunlsts  opened  fixe,  hitting  the 
upper  edge  of  the  wall  and  showering  him 
with  concrete  fragments.  West  Berlin  police 
returned  the  fire  from  the  windows  of  the 
apartment  house.  Two  East  Oennans  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Mr.  Meyer  again.  One 
began  pulling  the  refugee,  and  the  other 
pointed  a  pistol  at  Specialist  Puhl. 

"The  American  pulled  his  own  pistol  from 
the  holster,  aimed  at  the  East  Oerman  and 
said  m  German:  T)rop  him  and  get  away 
from  here.'  "  a  witness  said. 

Specialist  Puhl  denied  he  had  pointed  his 
pistol  but  admitted  it  was  out  of  Its  hol- 
ster. 

The  Elast  Germans  again  retreated.  As  the 
soldier  covered  Mr.  Meyer,  two  West  Ber- 
llners got  a  stepladder  and  wire  cutters. 
Firemen  brought  a  rope  and  the  soldier 
dropped  It  to  the  wounded  man. 

"We  got  the  rope  on  him  and  pulled  him 
acroaa,"  Specialist  Puhl  said.  "He  passed 
out  when  we  got  him  over." 

Helping  were  two  West  Berllners  and  a 
U.S.  Army  sergeant. 

Five  bullets  hit  Mr.  Meyer.  He  was  re- 
ported recovering  from  wounds  in  the  thigh 
and  shoulder. 

A  German  man  and  woman  were  hit  by 
flying  glass  and  splinters  on  the  western 
side  of  the  wall.  It  was  believed  that  an 
East  Oerman  guard  also  was  Injured. 

Specialist  Puhl,  tall  and  blond,  told  his 
story  in  a  clipped,  precise  manner.  A  native 
of  Brenverhaven,  he  spolce  with  a  slight  Ger- 
man accent. 

He  was  taken  to  the  United  States  in  1956 
and  enlisted  in  the  Army  In  1961  after  falling 
to  finish  high  school.  His  mother.  Wllma 
MakarewlCE.  Is  married  to  an  Army  sergeant 
stationed  at  Port  Knox.  Ky. 

Before  Joining  the  Army.  Specialist  Puhl 
worked  for  a  time  In  a  cotton  mill  at  States- 
ville.  N  C. 

"The  only  thing  he  did  mostly  was  go  to 
church."  said  Mrs.  Fleet  Brown,  who  knew 
him  In  Statesvllle.  "He'd^  go  to  revivals. 
Anytime  he  found  out  about  one  anywhere 
out  in  the  country  he'd  pro  to  It  " 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  F.  Frankllng.  the  US  com- 
mandant In  Berlin,  denounced  the  shooting 
of  the  refugee  as  an  "Inhuman  dangerous 
action."  He  said  police  In  West  Berlin  "wUl 
not  remain  ptisslve  In  the  face  of  unprovoked 
gunfire  from  the  Soviet  sector  of  Berlin." 

The  E!ast  German  news  agency  called  the 
incident  a  "serious  provocation." 


A  Great  Moral  Itsac 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  IS,  1964 

Mr.  DOLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  been  waiting  for  many 


maabbB  far  •etioa  to  be  Uken  In  the 
Bobby  Baker  caae.  They  are  sUll  watt- 
ing. 

They  are  watting  for  the  Senate  to 
have  a  real  InvestlRatlon.  They  are 
waiting  for  this  body  to  face  the  issue  of 
influence  peddling  in  the  House.  They 
are  waiting  for  the  executive  branch  to 
start  proceedings  against  Bobby  Baker. 
The  Senate,  having  been  prodded 
again  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams],  may  start  with  a  flurry  of 
activity.  Many  feel  the  "second"  in- 
vestigation will  end  up  in  another  white- 
wash. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  there 
may  be  hope  that  sharp  questions  raised 
as  to  the  integrity  of  tins  body  will  quiet- 
ly go  away  if  ignored.  They  may  be  dis- 
posed of  in  this  way,  but  what  happens  to 
the  reputation  of  the  House?  What  kind 
of  Congress  will  the  American  people  pic- 
ture in  Washington  if  both  Houses  sit 
on  their  hands  and  refuse  to  act  quickly 
and  decisively? 

These  are  questions  for  all  of  us  to 
ponder.  They  are  questions  on  which 
the  Democratic  leadership  must  surely 
take  a  stand  before  we  go  to  the  people, 
if  and  when  this  session  of  Congress 
ends. 

Either  we  will  have  a  Congress  which 
has  ignored,  covered  up,  and  white- 
washed flEigrant  cases  of  corruption  and 
influence  peddling  right  in  its  midst,  or 
we  will  have  a  Congress  which  can 
proudly  say  to  the  people  that  its  hands 
are  clean  and  that  the  wrongdoers  have 
been  punished. 

So  far,  our  hands  are  not  clean. 
Turning  to  the  executive  branch,  there 
are  just  as  many  unanswered  ruestlons. 
A  few  of  them  are : 

Why  has  not  Bobby  Baker  been  prose- 
cuted for  filing  a  false  statement  with 
the  Small  Business  Administration? 

Why  has  not  Bobby  Baker  been  prose- 
cuted for  the  forged  signature  on  his 
Income  tax  retvim? 

Why  has  not  Bobby  Baker  been  prose- 
cuted for  his  false  affidavit  to  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration? 

Why  has  not  Bobby  Baker  been  prose- 
cuted under  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration Act  for  his  dealings  with  and 
representation  of  foreign  interests? 

Why  was  not  Bobby  Baker  prosecuted 
for  his  willful  failure  to  file  DLstrict  of 
Columbia  Income  tax  returns  until  years 
late? 

These  are  indictable  offenses,  yet  no 
Indictments  have  been  sought,  nor  has 
any  action  been  Initiated.  Consider  the 
circumstances  in  these  cases. 

The  first  Instance  was  the  false  infor- 
mation given  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration by  Bobby  Baker  In  regard 
to  a  loan  application  in  behalf  of  the 
Carousel  Motel.  The  fact  he  listed  a 
$100,000  short-term  loan  as  a  capital 
asset  is  in  violation  of  Federal  law,  the 
Federal  false  statement  statute  tl8 
US.C.  1001  >. 

In  this  connection.  Included  is  a  press 
release  from  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration Issued  early  this  year  In  which 
a  defendant  was  charged  under  this  same 
statute  for  a  violation  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. Why  does  the  law  apply  to  one  but 
not  to  Bobby  Baker? 
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There  was  evidence  presented  to  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  concerning  the 
forged  signature  on  Bobby  Baker's  in- 
come tax  return.  This  la  an  Indictable 
Federal  offense.  Everyone  knows  it,  but 
why  has  action  not  been  taken? 

There  is  the  apparent  false  and  fraud- 
ulent affidavit  which  was  submitted  by 
Bobby  Baker  to  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration in  connection  with  his  loan 
for  a  house  in  southwest  Washington. 
The  evidence  shows  this  was  not  a 
house  In  which  Baker  ever  lived  or 
planned  to  live.  He  apparently  falsely 
avowed  to  the  FHA  that  the  house  was 
to  be  occupied  by  him  or  a  close  relative. 
as  the  FBLA  requires.  But,  In  actuality. 
Miss  Carol  Tyler,  his  secretary,  lived  In 
the  house. 

These  offenses  have  been  public  knowl- 
edge for  months.  The  American  people 
have  been  waiting  for  action  to  be  taken. 
As  I  said  earlier,  they  are  still  waiting. 

There  have  been  two  outstanding  suc- 
cess stroles  of  rags  to  riches — In  Wash- 
ington. They  feature  Bobby  Baker  and 
Lyndon  Johnson.  These  two  men  were, 
and  still  are,  I  presume,  as  close  as  two 
peas  in  a  F>od.  Baker's  first  allegiance 
was  to  Lyndon  Johnson,  his  mentor  and 
best  friend.  Yet  publicly  Lyndon  John- 
son now  seems  barely  able  to  recall  Bobby 
Baker,  and  the  press  has  done  very  little 
digging  to  learn  why. 

There  Is  througout  America  a  stroiig 
suspicion  that  someone  in  a  high  office  is 
shielding  Boby  Baker  and  others  involved 
from  proper  Federal  prosecution. 

The  American  people  wiU  not  wait  for- 
ever— or  will  they? 

The  press  release  follows: 

The  Small  Business  Administration,  an- 
nounced today  the  return  of  a  three-count 
indictment  on  January  23.  1964,  In  the  U.S. 
District  Ck)urt  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
charging  Louis  M.  Ray  of  Monroe,  La.,  presi- 
dent of  First  Louisiana  Investment  Corp  ,  a 
federally  licensed  sniall  business  investment 
company,  with  violations  of  the  Federal  false 
statement  statute  (18  U.8  C  ,  sec.  1001). 

Small  Business  Administrator  Eugene  P. 
Foley  saM  the  Indictment  resulted  from  In- 
formation referred  to  the  Justice  Department 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

The  Indictment  charges  that  on  three  sepa- 
rate occasions  during  1962  and  1963.  the 
defendant.  Ray.  as  president  of  the  SBIC. 
executed  and  submitted  to  the  Small  Busl- 
nes-s  Administration,  a  financial  report  In 
which  he  stated  that  United  Construction 
Co..  Plant  City.  Fla..  was  Indebted  to  First 
Louisiana  Investment  Corp.  in  the  sum  of 
$47,500,  by  reason  of  a  loan  made  to  the 
Florida  company. 

The  Indictment  alleges  that  the  defendant 
knew,  at  the  time  the  statements  were  made, 
that  there  was  no  such  Indebtedness.  If 
convicted,  Ray  could  be  fined  up  to  »10.000 
or  Imprisoned  up  to  6  years,  or  both  on  each 
count  uf  the  Indictment. 


Senator  Charles  E.  Daniel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CA«OLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1964 

Mr.  DORN     Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sad 
duty  to  report  to  the  House  the  passing 
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of  our  beloved  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Charles  E.  Daniel,  who  served  briefly  in 
the  83d  Congress  as  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  Senator  Daniel 
slipped  quietly  away  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. September  13. 

Charlie  Daniel  was  one  of  the  greatest 
South  Carolinians  in  the  history  of  our 
State.  He  was  a  great  southerner  and  a 
great  American.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
Charles  E.  Daniel,  without  question,  did 
more  for  South  Carolina  and  the  South- 
cast  than  any  man  of  our  time.  Charlie 
Daniel  believed  that  better  education, 
higher  wages,  and  Industrial  opportunity 
are  the  keys  to  the  future  prosperity  and 
well-being  of  the  South.  He  believed 
that  private  enterprise  is  the  answer  to 
poverty  and  depression.  While  dema- 
gogs ranted  about  the  poor  man  and 
stirred  up  class  against  class.  Charlie 
Daniel  quietly  did  something  for  the 
worklngman.  He  created  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  good  pwiylng  jobs.  In  less  than 
25  years  be  became  perhaps  the  world's 
greatest  industrial  contractor. 

Charlefl  D*aiiel  often  worked  a  him- 
dred  hours  a  week  to  create  40-hour-a- 
week  jobs  for  others.  Charlie  Daniel  was 
dynamic,  progressive,  and  energetic.  At 
a  time  when  race  relations  captured  the 
headlines,  Charlie  Daniel  created  good 
jobs  for  our  Negro  citizens  and  he  ad- 
vocated equsil  opportunity  for  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost  one  of  our 
greatest  Americans  and  I  have  lost  a 
warm,  faithful,  and  devoted  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  comniend  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
the  following  magnificent  eulogy  of  Sen- 
ator Daniel  delivered  at  his  final  rites 
yesterday  in  Greenville.  S.C.  by  Dr.  L.  D. 
Johnson,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Grefenville : 

(Scripture:  Fsalm  23;  John  14:  1-6.  27; 
Romans  8:  31-39;  I  Corinthians  15:  42-44;  I 
Corinthians  18.) 

Sir  Christopher  Wren.  England's  fabled 
17th  cenutry  builder,  lies  burled  In  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  whose  construction  was  Wren's 
crowning  achievement.  On  his  tomb  Is  this 
Inscription:  "If  you  would  see  his  monu- 
ment, look  around." 

TTiose  words  might  appropriately  be  spoken 
of  Charles  K.  Danlsl  anywhere  In  South 
CiiToUna.  or  for  that  matter,  across  the  land. 
No  tribute  of  •urs  cotild  burnish  the  record 
of  this  fabulous  maH's  career,  or  write  his 
name  In  larger  letters  across  the  progress  of 
this  Nation  than  he  has  himself  already 
written  with  his  life. 

Yet  giant  trees  do  not  fall  in  the  forest 
without  the  shudder  of  the  earth,  the 
trembling  of  lesser  trees  now  more  exposed 
to  the  elemeats.  and  without  leaving  an 
empty  place  against  the  sky.  We  cannot, 
then,  sorrow  at  hla  falling  without  giving 
expression  to  the  heart's  sense  of  loss  felt  by 
all  people  of  Integrity  and  good  wlU  who 
knew  him.  and  without  some  acknowledg- 
ment of  how  tall  he  stood  among  his  con- 
temporaries In  our  troubled  time. 

Think  a  man  of  vlalon.  Impatient  with 
little  plans  and  timid,  backward  looks,  and 
the  figure  of  Charles  K.  Daniel  wUl  loom 
large  before  your  mind's  eye. 

Think  of  a  man  of  Immense  pride  in  his 
country  and  in  his  region,  whose  most  con- 
suming ambition  was  the  building  of  a  bet- 
ter tomorrow  for  all  people,  and  his  name 
will    come   to   your   llpa.      How   many   times 


have  we  heard  him  say  that  the  future  of 
this  country,  and  th»  annrar  to  its  problema, 
lay  in  better  educational  and  economic  op- 
portunities for  aU  lU  dtlxena.  Once  I  heard 
him  make  a  charactarlstlcaUy  blunt  oom- 
ment  that  "there  are  some  folks  with  so 
little  sense  that  they  cant  see  that  better 
education  and  better  Jobs  for  the  bottom 
third  of  OUT  South  Carolina  people  will  help 
the  other  two- thirds,  too," 

When  you  think  of  courage  and  a  will  to 
see  things  through,  and  deep  conviction 
about  justice  and  injustice,  think  of  Ctiarlle 
Daniel.  No  mountain  was  too  high  If  It 
needed  to  be  climbed,  no  asslgjnment  too 
tough  If  It  had  to  be  done.  In  a  day  of 
feathci  bedders  and  quitters,  in  a  time  of 
cowards  and  calamity-howlers,  It  Is  good  to 
have  known  a  man  of  deeds,  of  action  who 
would  not  indulge  himself  with  excuses  or 
muddle-headed  laments  about  why  "it  can't 
be  done  " 

When  you  look  for  an  example  of  a  man 
who  came  from  humble  beginnings  and  rose 
to  walk  as  a  peer  among  the  great,  think  of 
this  man  whose  career  defies  the  cynical  slur 
that  America  Is  no  longer  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  humble  and  thft^poor  with  a 
win  to  be  somebody. 

When  you  look  for  a  man  whose  creed  was 
In  his  deed,  whose  word  was  his  bond.  Im- 
patient with  shabblness  and  sham,  his  char- 
acter will  stand  as  long  as  men  acknowledge 
the  validity  of  honor  among  men. 

Joslah  Gilbert  Holland's  prayer  fits  the 
occasion  of  our  need,  and  the  life  of  Charles 
E   Daniel  is  an  appropriate  reply: 

God  give  us  men!  A  time  like  this  demands 
strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith 
and  ready  hands; 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spKxlls  of  office  cannot  buy: 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 

Men  who  have  honor — men  who  wUl  not  He; 

Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demogog 

And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  with- 
out winking; 

Tall  men.  sun-crowned,  who  Uve  above  the 

fog 

In  public  duty  and  In  private  thinking; 

For  while  the  rabble,  with  their  thumb- 
worn  creeds. 

Their  large  professions  and  their  little 
deeds. 

Mingle  In  selfish  strife,  lo!     Freedom  weeps. 

Wrong  rules  the  land,  and  waiting  Jvistlce 
sleeps." 

And  without  intrusion,  and  with  gentle- 
ness, let  It  be  noted  that  If  you  seek  an  ex- 
ample of  a  man  who  loved  the  companion  at 
his  side  with  a  simple,  old-fashioned  fldeUty, 
here  Is  such  a  man. 

His  leaving  was  too  soon,  so  far  as  we 
humans  understand  such  things.  But  the 
State  and  the  Nation  are  better  because  he 
lived  and  wrought. 

Let  this  be  our  tribute  to  Charles  E. 
Daniel : 

"We  live  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts,  not 
breaths; 
In  feelings,  not  in  ftgxires  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heartthrobs.     He 

most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the 

best. 
And  he  whose  heart  beats  quickest  Uves  the 

longest. 
Lives  In  one  hour  more  than  In  years  do 

some 
Whose  fat  blood  sleeps  as  It  slips  along  their 

veins. 
Life's  but  a  means,  not  an  end;  that  end. 
Beginning,  mean,  and  end  to  ail  things — 
God  " 


Medical  Care  for  the  A«ed— In  United 
States  aad  Canada 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  L  SHORT 

a»  Noara  Dakota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1964 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  sub- 
ject of  medical  care  Tor  older  people 
under  the  social  security  program  has 
occupied  the  interest  of  a  great  many 
people  in  and  out  of  Congress  for  the 
past  several  years.  Today  I  hope  we 
disposed  of  this  issue  so  far  as  this 
session  of  Congrress  is  concerned,  when 
we  sent  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
Act  of  1964,  H.R.  11865 — which  had 
been  amended  by  the  Senate  to  Include 
medical  care  for  the  aged — to  confer- 
ence. I  believe  it  is  pretty  well  under- 
stood that  the  amendment  will  not  be 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate-House  confer- 
ence committee. 

In  my  judgment,  medical  care  should 
not  be  added  to  the  already  over- 
burdened social  security  program.  The 
issue  has  been  pxalitical  or  Ideological, 
rather  than  one  of  how  best  to  provide 
full  medical  and  hospital  care  to  older 
people  who  do  not  have  the  means  to 
provide  for  themselves.  The  problem 
of  how  the  cost  of  necessary  hospitaliza- 
tion, doctor's  care,  dental  care,  and  all 
medical  needs  for  older  i>eople  should  be 
provided  was  answered  positively  when 
the  Kerr-Mllla  bill  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1960.  Kerr-Mills  takes  csure  of 
all  medical  needs,  whereas  the  medical 
care  provision  under  Social  Security 
would  only  cover  hospitalization,  niirstng 
home  services,  and  outpatient  diagnostic 
service.  There  seems  no  logical  need  for 
this  additional  tax  to  be  placed  on  a 
higher  portion  of  the  Income  of  low- 
income  people.  If  the  Senate  medicare 
amendment  were  to  be  skdopted,  the 
social  security  tax  would  be  Increased 
from  the  TVi  percent  of  the  first  $4,800 
of  gross  income  in  1964  to  the  level  Indi- 
cated in  the  table  below. 

The  total  tax  in  dollars  in  1964  is  $348, 
half  paid  by  the  employee  and  half  by 
the  employer: 

1965 8':;  percent  on  $5,600,  or  $476. 

1986-67 9  percent  on  $.S,eO0,  or  $.'>(H. 

1968-70 10  percent  on  $6,100,  or  $560. 

1971  and  after  ._ 10.4  percent  on  $5,600,  or  $582.40. 

This  table  shows  that  by  1971  every- 
one earning  a  gross  income  of  $5,600  p>er 
year  would  be  paying  $291.20  annual 
social  security  tax,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  these  figures  indicate, 
the  social  security  tax  will  be  increasing. 
Whether  or  not  this  scheduled  increase  is 
adequate  is  debatable,  In  view  of  the  ex- 
perience of  other  countries  which  have 
experimented  with  socialized  medicine. 

An  interesting  editorial  on  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Canadian  Province  of  Saskat- 
chewan was  forwarded  to  me  a  few  dajrs 
ago.  The  article  is  from  the  Plentywood 
Herald  of  Plentywood,  Mont„  which  is 
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published  just  over  the  line  from  north- 
western North  Dakota.  I  commend  thlB 
editorial,  entitled  "Medicare  Costly  for 
Canadians,"  to  the  attention  of  the  Mon- 
bers  of  the  House : 

Mtdicaxx  CX>eTT,Y  roB  Canadians 

Medicare  has  proven  to  be  a  boomerang  In 
Baakatcliewan.  The  full-scale  coverage  by 
■tatewlde  medical  care  la  costing  much  more 
than  waa  anticipated  or  la  practical. 

Now  in  Its  accond  year  the  program  for 
the  900,000  people  of  the  Province  may  come 
to  the  iinprecedented  sum  of  fZl  million. 
ThlB,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  cost 
of  administration — and,  on  today's  market, 
that  Item  frequently  assumes  startling  pro- 
portions. 

Not  only  are  the  state  officials  biting  their 
nails  over  the  present  unhappy  financial 
situation,  but  also,  they  are  admittedly  fear- 
ful of  the  future.  Medicare  may  skyrocket 
In  cost  as  has  the  government  hospital  in- 
surance plan.  The  hospital  plan  began  with 
a  fVV^  million  cost  and  now  runs  six  times 
that  original  annual  outlay. 

Both  medicare  and  the  hospital  insurance 
plan  come  In  under  the  banner  of  the  Social- 
ist government,  which  now  has  toppled. 
But  toppled  or  no,  the  legislation  stlU  stands, 
a  drain  on  the  budget  and  a  worry  to  the 
present  administration.  Apparently  more 
than  "the  good  that  men  do  lives  after  them." 

To  solve  the  Canadian  dilemma,  ofllclals 
are  considering  an  Interesting  solution.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  Government 
charge  fees  known  as  deterrent  fees,  for  pat- 
ients who  need  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
doctors'  services.  This,  they  say,  would  dis- 
courage the  common  Indiscriminate  use — 
and  abuse — of  free  medicine. 

The  fee  system  to  supp>ort  the  free  system 
is  a  little  like  something  from  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland." It  might,  of  course,  be  an  arrange- 
ment that  would  be  aU  things  to  all  people. 
The  citizen  could  be  Implementing  both  the 
socialist  and  the  capitalist  way  of  life,  since 
he  woiild  be  paying  taxes  to  support  the 
programs  and  paying  out  of  his  pocket  for 
program  services  as  well. 

Let's  beware  of  this  sort  of  legislation  our- 
selves. So-called  free  programs  are  costly, 
cumbersome,  and  subject  to  all  manner  of 
unexpected  breakdowns.  We  can  congratu- 
late ourselves  that  the  medicare  program 
sponsored  by  the  Kennedy  administration 
did  not  make  It  under  the  wire  last  year. 

Doctors  and  patients — and  almost  every 
citizen  Is  In  one  or  the  other  of  these  groups 
ultimately — will  iare  better  without  the 
helping  hand  of  socialized  medicine.  Our 
Canadian  neighbors  can  attest  to  this. 


Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  Expected  To 
Succeed  Robert  Kennedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CAilFORNIA 
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Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  long  days  last  winter  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  struggling  to 
write  a  dvil  rights  bill,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  getting  to  know  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  deB.  Klatzenbach. 
Our  conversations  were  limited  for  the 
most  part  to  the  critical  issues  then  oc- 
cupying all  of  our  attention,  and  all  dur- 
ing that  long  debate,  Mr.  Katzenbach 
was  available  and  cooperative  in  work- 


ing out  with  us  the  legal  Intricacies  of 
the  t>lll.  But  more  than  that.  I  came  to 
know  that  his  ability  as  a  legal  mind  was 
only  an  aspect  of  a  compasslcxiate  and 
courageous  gentleman.  I  was  deeply 
pleased  when  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  printed  the  f(Jlowing  profile  sketch 
of  Mr.  Katzenbach  with  information  of 
his  outstanding  career  as  a  navigator  of 
a  B-25  and  foUowing  the  war.  his  rapid 
ascent  as  a  scholar,  author,  and  teacher 
of  the  law. 

Katzknbach    Had    Major    Rights    Role 

The  man  who  is  expected  to  All  Robert 
Kennedy's  shoes  as  acting  head  of  the  Justice 
Department  is  a  big,  ooolheaded  lawyer  who 
has  played  a  major  role  In  the  civil  rights 
field  as  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  42,  p)er80nally 
directed  the  force  of  Federal  marshals  during 
the  night  of  wild  rioting  that  accompanied 
the  admission  of  Negro  James  Meredith  at 
Ole  Miss  In  1962. 

In  Juno  1»63,  he  confronted  Alabama  Gov. 
George  C.  Wallace  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama at  Tuscaloosa  In  the  "schoolhouse 
door"  showdown  in  which  two  Negro  students 
registered  without  violencp. 

More  recently,  he  served  as  an  architect  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  In  all  three  in- 
stances— as  In  many  others — he  has  been 
Attorney  General  Kennedy's  hardworking  No 
1  aid. 

A  6-foot.  2-lnch.  215-pound  former  law 
professor,  Mr.  Katzenbach  is  no  newcomer  to 
tight  situations,  having  spent  2  years  in  a 
German  prison  camp. 

»-26    NAVIGATOR 

In  February  1943  Mr  Katzenbach,  who  en- 
tered the  Air  Corps  halfway  through  his 
Junior  year  at  Princeton,  was  navigator  on 
one  of  three  B-25's  attacking  a  convoy  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  planes  sank  14  Axis  ships,  but  the 
three  were  shot  down.  Mr.  Katzenbach.  a 
captain,  was  rescued  from  a  life  raft  by  the 
Italians  and  taken  prisoner 

While  In  an  Italian  prison  camp,  he  es- 
caped twice  but  w«fi  recaptured  each  time 
Later,  h«  was  banded  over  to  the  German.s 
and  ramained  In  Oerm.-m  prison  camps  until 
May  1946. 

While  a  prisoner,  he  found  food  scarce,  but 
books  plentiful.  "There  wasn't  much  to  eat, 
BO  I  read,"  h»  recalls.  The  reading  was  steady 
and  planned  along  the  lines  of  his  college 
courses. 

Returned  home  upon  his  release  with  60 
days  of  sick  leave,  Mr  Katzenbach  asked 
Princeton  if  he  could  obtain  his  degree  with- 
out returning  to  the  university.  It  turned 
out  there  was  a  way  he  could. 

He  had  to  write  a  thesis  and  take  14  exam- 
inations covering  courses  he  had  misled.  On 
the  basis  of  his  prison  reading,  and  consid- 
erable further  effort,  he  earned  his  degree 
within  60  days. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  went  on  to  the  Yale  Law 
School,  where  he  wa.s  graduated  cum  laude 
in  1947.  He  was  a  Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford 
University,  England,  from  1947  to  1949 

CX>UNSEL  IN  AIR  FORCE 

Thereafter,  he  was  In  private  law  practice 
In  Trenton.  N.J  .  served  In  the  Air  Force 
General  Counsel's  ofHce,  taught  law  at  Yale 
University,  and  was  a  professor  of  law  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

He  has  written  two  b<5oks — one  with  Prof. 
Leon  Llpson,  of  Yale,  entitled,  "Legal  Liter- 
ature of  Air  Space"  and  the  other  with  Mor- 
ton Kaplan  entitled  "The  Political  Founda- 
tions of  International  Law." 

While  the  1960  presidential  camp>algn  was 
raging,  Mr.  Katzenbach  was  studying  inter- 
national law  at  the  University  of  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  on  a  Ford  Foundation  law  fel- 
lowship. 

He  had  never  met  the  Kennedys,  but  be 


was  Impreaaed  with  the  campaign  and  was 
Interested  In  becoming  a  member  of  the  new 
administration  Tht  new  administration 
was  Interested   in  having  him. 

He  signed  on  as  Aaalstant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, heading  up  tha  Jxistice  Department's 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel. 

BTTOCKXDXD    WHTTK 

In  April  1062.  Mr.  Katzenbach  was  pro- 
moted to  Deputy  Attorney  G«neral  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  succeed  Byron  White  after 
his  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Some  observers  have  felt  that  calm-headed 
"Nick"  Katzenbach  served  as  a  steadying  In- 
fluence on  Attorney  General  Kennedy.  A  top 
staffer  reportedly  called  Mr.  Katzenbach  "the 
balance  wheel." 

To  Mr  Katzenbach  also  fell  some  of  the 
key  legal  tasks  of  the  departmental  leader- 
ship. VoT  example,  he  wrote  the  legal  brief 
supporting  VS.  plans  for  a  naval  blockade 
of  Cuba. 

PUBLIC  ATTAIKS  TAM ILT 

A  man  who  takes  a  direct  approach  toward 
his  objectives  but  does  it  In  a  quiet,  almost 
casual  way.  Mr.  Katienbach  may  draw  some 
of  his  grasp  of  public  affairs  from  his  family 
background. 

His  father,  the  Ute  Edward  L  Katzenbach. 
was  attoriiey  general  of  New  Jersey.  His 
mother.  79,  la  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Education  Board.  A  brother  has  been 
serving  as  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Mr  Katzenbach.  who  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, was  married  in  June  1946  while  at 
Tale  Law  School  to  a  Washington  girl,  Ml.ss 
Lydla  Phelps  Stokes. 

She  is  the  niece  of  the  late  Anson  Phelps 
Stokes,  former  canon  of  the  Washington 
Cathedral.  Mrs.  Kataenbach's  sister  Is  mar- 
ried to  Juvenile  Court  Judge  Orman  Ketcham. 

The  Katzenbechs  live  in  a  large,  white  Vic- 
torian house  In  the  Cleveland  Park  section  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Katzenbach  keeps  a  34- 
foot  yawl  at  Annapolis,  but  he  doesn't  get  to 
sail  it  very  often. 


French  S*cial  Security  on  Verge  of 
^■krvptcy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or  CAUroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15.  1964 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention a  recent  article  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  describing  the  fact  that  France's 
social  security  system  is  facing  bank- 
ruptcy because  of  the  drain  placed  on  it 
by  health  insurance: 

French  Social  SKrcrarrT  on  Verge  or  Bank- 

RtTi»TCT — Health        iNsuaANCK        Program 

Drains    FtrNue,    Puts    System    Neari.t    $36 

Million  in  Red 

(By  Don  Shannon) 

Paris — France's  social  security  system, 
chronically  in  the  red  since  Its  establishment 
In  1938.  was  described  as  facing  bankruptcy 
In  a  report  made  public  Tuesday. 

Labor  Minister  Gilbert  Grandval,  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  at  the  system, 
said  in  a  report  submitted  to  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle: 

"The  financial  breaking  point  Is  near.  The 
solution  cannot  be  found  in  the  framework  of 
the  present  system." 

This  year's  deficit  for  the  whole  program 
covering  30  million  of  47  million  citizens  Is 


expected  to  be  WS  minioa  against  $10.5  mU- 

llon  In  1908.  

Chief  drain  on  French  social  socartty  torn 
been  the  heiJtti  Uisurance  program  rattacr 
than  reUrwaent  and  o«her  b«n*flt».  the  min- 
ister said.  Between  1967  and  1»«3  medical 
expendlturea  more  than  doubled  while  fam- 
ily benefits  and  pensions  have  also  risen. 

TKiaU  OF  BTTDGET 

Total  expenses  of  social  security  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  »7  bUUon  thl*  year,  or  more 
than  a  third  of  the  naUonal  budget. 

Contributions  by  workers  and  employers 
were  raised  l»«t  year  to  6  percent  and  18  per- 
cent respecUvely.  so  high  that  further  in- 
creaaee  would  put  French  Industry  under 
severe  strain.  France  already  suffers  from 
high  coete  In  competition  with  other  Euro- 
pean induetry  and  the  Government  also  fears 
the  effect  an  iU  campaign  against  Inflation 
at  home. 

Although  family  allocations  rose  from 
H.04  billion  to  $1.64  billion.  Grandval  de- 
fended the  program  as  ewientlal  to  main- 
taining the  national  birth  rate. 

"The  birth  rate  le  not  only  without  com- 
parison to  that  of  African  or  Asian  countries 
but  U  also  very  Inferior  to  that  of  the  United 
Statee."  lie  said.  "The  effort  In  the  matter 
of  family  alU  cations  should  not  be  slowed 
down."  

COST  COTS 

Under  the  program,  families  with  three  or 
more  children  receive  reductions  In  public 
transport  and  in  lower  Income  groups  even 
such  item*  as  free  shoes.  There  was  a  40- 
percent  increase  in  the  average  amount  paid 
per  family  In  the  6-year  period  from  •341  to 
$476  as  the  number  of  chUdren  covered  in- 
creased from  6.8  million   to   8   million. 

While  retirement  benefits  have  gone  up  54 
percent,  French  pensions  are  still  low  and  no 
government  would  take  the  political  risk  of 

cutting  them. 

The  obvious  target  Is  the  medical  pro- 
gram, and  particularly  the  100-percent  pay- 
ment on  any  medicine  prescribed  by  a 
doctor  The  growth  of  the  cooperative 
pharmacies  was  credited  by  the  ministry  with 
stimulating  waste  of  medicine. 

A  patchwork  system,  the  French  health  in- 
surance program  even  includes  such  things 
as  mineral  bath  and  reducing  treatments.  If 
prescribed.  DoetOTs'  fees  Jumped  from  an  av- 
erage of  6S  cents  to  $146  In  the  1957-62 
period  and  the  average  hospital  claim  from 
$3  11  to  $6.72. 

French  doctors  fear  that  De  Gaulle  may  be 
preparing,  as  a  dramatic  gesture  before  next 
year's  election,  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional health  program  on  the  British  mode. 

The  Government  now  subsidizes  a  major- 
ity of  the  nation's  doctors  who  agree  to  treat 
patients  at  fixed  fees  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion Is  8\jsp*clous  of  advancing  state  con- 
trol. French  doctors  nearly  struck  last 
spring  when  Grandval  published  new  regula- 
tions governing  feee,  but  held  off  when  he 
retreated. 

Even  if  the  Government  could  force  down 
medical  coets,  however,  subsidizing  of  the 
social  security  system  from  general  revenues 
appears  Inevitable. 
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CtU  Riflits  and  die  RioU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 


o» 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TtMMloy,  September  IS.  1964 

Mr.  FXSHSR.  Mr.  Speaker,  support- 
ers of  tta«  ao-eaUed  dvll  righta  leglaf*^ 
Uon  mn  bednr  kept  busy  these  days  tryteff 


to  convince  them^elvea  that  there  la  no 
relationship  between  the  Negro  riots  and 
the  enactment  of  the  law.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  way  of  proving  the  point,  one 
way  or  the  other.  Since  direct  proof  Is 
not  available  we  must  turn  to  circum- 
stantial evidence.  In  that  respect  all  the 
evidence  Is  against  the  force  bill  that  was 
approved. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  during  the  pro- 
longed Senate  debate  on  the  bill  Negro 
leaders  warned  that  unless  a  strong  bill 
was  enacted  the  Negro  community  would 
revolt,  and  there  were  dire  warnings  of 
riots  and  catastrophe.  That  threat  was 
echoed  by  the  pc^ltlclans.  And  a  strong 
bUl  wsis  enacted. 

Now,  less  than  3  months  later,  what  do 
we  find?  Almost  before  the  ink  was  dry 
after  the  bill  was  signed,  the  Negroes 
staged  demonstrations  and  riots  unprece- 
dented In  American  history.  The  law- 
abiding  segment  of  the  Negro  commu- 
nity was  helpless  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming outbursts  of  Congo-type  vio- 
lence and  destruction  throughout  the 
land.  One  who  refuses  to  recognize  the 
relationship  between  the  enactment  of 
the  law  and  the  outburst  of  racial  vio- 
lence simply  blinks  his  eyes  to  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  Include  my  current  news- 
letter in  which  I  discuss  this  unfortunate 
development : 

NEWSLKTrOl 

The  aftermath  of  the  clvU  rights  leglsla- 
Uon  iB  gradually  being  felt.  It  triggered 
outbursts  of  lawlessness  throughout  the  land. 
Already.  In  the  first  half  of  1964,  according 
to  the  FBI,  ■erlous  crimes  were  up  15  percent 
over  the  first  half  of  last  year.  Negro  riots 
have  cost  SIO  mlUlon  in  property  damage, 
with  several  kOled,  988  Injured,  2,484  ar- 
rested, and  1,080  shope  looted  or  damaged. 
Most  of  this  came  after  the  civU  rights 
legislation. 

In  Chicago,  in  three  New  Jersey  cities.  In 
Rochester,  New  Tork  City,  and  In  Philadel- 
phia, the  biggest  riots  were  staged — following 
the  civil  rights  legislation. 

Some  of  this  would  probably  have  hap- 
pened had  the  clvU  rights  bUl  not  been  de- 
bated. But  the  yearlong  period  of  agitation, 
freedom  rides,  slt-lne,  slt-down»,  demonstra- 
tions, and  repeated  assurances  from  the 
politicians  that  th«  Negroes  were  at  last 
gomg  to  be  given  their  "freedom."  served  to 
create  psychological  rthnate  for  the  out- 
bursts and  reaction*  from  Negroes  after  the' 
bill  waa  enacted  into  law. 

The  same  thing  happened  after  the  clvU 
rights  legislation  was  enacted  in  1957 — a 
round  of  crime  and  racial  clashes  evidently 
inspired  by  the  agitation  «nployed  by  politi- 
cians in  promoting  the  legislation. 

Right  here  in  Waahmgton,  the  "showcase 
of  democracy,"  Negro  crime  Jumped  sharply 
after  the  civil  rights  bill  waa  enacted.  Here, 
more  than  any  place,  the  plaintive  pleas  of 
the  politicians  were  brought  to  bear  on  the 
minds  of  the  Negro  populace  during  the  past 
year.  This  served  to  encourage  the  criminal 
element  who  In  a  spirit  of  "new  freedom"— 
which  Uie  politicians  had  prcanised  them — 
flexed  their  freedom  muacles  and  celebrated. 
During  the  past  year  2.6S4  major  crimes 
were  reported  in  the  District  at  Oolimabia, 
only  206  of  which  were  committed  by  whites. 
One  at  the  sad  and  unfortunate  effects  of 
all  this  Is  the  Image  that  America  preeents  to 
the  worid  a  Coimo-type  Image  at  wholesale 
crime  and  Interracial  strife  throughout  the 
country. 

And  the  end  is  not  In  sight.  It  will  take 
a  k>ng  t<"»«»  for  this  Nation  to  return  to  a 
■tate  at  normalcy  and  orercome  the  setback 


in  tbe  lyogTMS  that  waa  being  made  In  the 
fleid  <tf  race  relatione  bsf <ve  appetite  for  the 
Negro  vote  got  the  better  at  the  politicians. 


LegislatiMi  ReTiewed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

OF    WASHUIOTOIT 
IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  15.  1964 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  look- 
ing back  over  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, thr^e  bills  stand  out  in  my  mind 
because  of  their  particular  Importance  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  to  my  district. 
the  Second  Congressional  District  ot 
"Washmgton  State.  These  bills  are  the 
Northwest  power  preference  bill,  the  wil- 
derness bill,  and  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation biU,  all  of  which  have  recently 
been  enacted  into  law. 

Because  of  their  importance,  and  be- 
cause these  bills  were  ot  special  Interest 
to  me  as  a  member  of  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  I  made 
them  the  subject  of  a  newsletter  report 
to  my  district.  I  believe  other  Uembers 
of  CMigreas  may  be  Interested  in  my 
views  on  these  matters  and,  therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  my  newsletter,  "The 
Northwest  and  Congress,"  together  with 
the  section  entitled  "As  I  See  R."  in  the 
Record: 

THX   NoaTHWBST   AND    CONGEXaS 

Three  bills  of  major  Importance  to  the 
Pacific  Northwes*  Hmw  been  paseed  by  this 
session  of  the  Ckjngreee.  Because  of  my  mem- 
bership on  the  Hotue  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  I  was  able  to  participate 
In  the  writing  o*  this  legislation. 

The  Northwest  regional  power  preference 
bill  is  now  law,  guaranteeing  Pacific  North  - 
west  users  first  call  on  electric  power  pro- 
duced in  the  Northwest.  Before  this  bill 
was  passed,  existing  "preference"  leglelatlon 
gave  any  public  or  semlpubUc  entity  the 
first  chance  to  purchase  federally  produced 
power.  It  was  possible  that  ta»  city  of  Los 
Angeles  or  the  Sacramento  Utility  District, 
for  example,  could  claim  "preference"  over 
private  industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
This  Is  no  longer  the  case. 

With  plans  for  the  construction  of  an 
Intertle  system  linking  the  Bonneville  Power 
AdmlnlstraUon  with  California  now  well  \in- 
derway,  the  impact  of  the  Northwest  power 
preference  bill  is  tremendous.  The  Federal 
Government  has  agreed  to  Include  private 
and  public  utlUtlea  in  a  combination  effort  to 
buUd  a  S700-milllon  Intertle  network,  with 
the  Federal  Government  paying  no  mere  than 
40  percent  of  the  total  cost.  Confess  has 
already  authorized  H5.5  mUUon  to  initiate 
the  Federal  phase  of  oonetructlon,  and  the 
Bonneville  Power  Admlniatratlon  wlU  soon 
be  able  to  seU  excess  power  to  California  and 
Arizona,  The  BPA,  which  has  been  ^>erat- 
Ing  at  a  deficit,  is  expected  to  Increase  Its 
annual  Income  by  $30  to  $30  million,  and  a 
rate  increase,  which  seemed  Inevitable  for  all 
Northwest  power  users,  will  not  be  necessary. 
Should  BPA'B  excess  power  ever  be  needed 
m  the  Pacific  Northwest,  however,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  guaranteed  that's  where 
it  wlU  be  used. 

The  wildemeee  bill  waa  alec  pesied  this 
sesslcm,  climaxing  nearly  «  yeare  o*  effort  to 
write  leglalatlon  suitable  to  aU.  This  meant 
lumbering,  mining,  recreatton  and  cooserva- 
tlon    \ntatMU    had    to    be   satlsfled.    Alter 
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many  tiearlng^.  thU  has  be«n  done  with  leg- 
islation giving  statutory  protection  to  aome 
9  million  acree  designated  as  wlldemeea  area. 
The  wlldemeea  system  can  be  expajided,  tmt 
the  final  bUl  retained  the  view  at  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  Congrees  should  have 
the  power  to  Initiate  legislation  providing  lor 
any  expcm&lon.  Had  an  earlier  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  triumphed,  Congrees  would 
have  had  only  veto  power  over  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Executive,  and  an  ill-conceived 
reversal  of  the  constitutional  separation  of 
powers  between  the  Executive  and  Congress 
would  have  resulted. 

Still  another  bill  of  great  importance  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  to  Washington  State 
Is  the  land  and  water  conservation  bill,  also 
approved  by  Congress  this  session.  I  op- 
posed portions  of  this  legislation  because  it 
provides  funds  for  the  acquisition  of  more 
land  by  the  Federal  Government  when  the 
Government  already  owns  34  pjercent  of  all 
land  In  the  continental  United  States.  These 
funds  would  be  financed  partly  by  admission 
fees,  which  are  not  the  same  as  user  fees, 
where  facilities  such  as  stoves  or  launching 
docks  are  actually  utilized.  The  admission 
fee  charges  a  fellow  simply  to  get  into  a 
forest  or  park  area,  and  I'm  against  this. 

Another  section  of  the  bill,  however,  will 
jjrovide  Federal  matching  for  State  funds  to 
both  acquire  and  develop  recreation  areas. 
Normally.  60  percent  of  the  appropriations 
wUl  be  for  State  and  40  percent  will  be  for 
Federal  purposes,  but  the  ratio  can  be  varied 
by  anntxal  appropriations  acts.  It  also  may 
be  varied  up  to  15  points  by  the  executive.  I 
hope  the  Congress  and  administration  will 
keep  this  in  mind  by  designating  a  greater 
portion  of  the  Federal  money  for  State- 
matching  purposes.  Including  the  develop- 
ment erf  recreation  areas.  I  have  never  heard 
a  complaint  that  the  Federal  Government 
owns  too  little  land,  but  many  of  you  have 
pointed  to  the  need  for  greater  development 
of  recreational  facilities.  I  would  hope  this 
law  win  be  administered  to  meet  this  need. 

AS  I  SEE  rr 
(By  Helen  Westland) 
Have  you  ever  seen  that  sign  "Plan  Ahead"? 
This  is  Just  about  the  predicament  of  all  we 
congressional  wives  who  are  anxlovis  to  get 
out  to  our  various  districts,  and  truly  be 
of  some  help  to  our  husbands  In  their  cam- 
paigns. I  got  the  winter  clothes  out  of  stor- 
age, then  the  temperature  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  went  up  Into  the  nineties.  I  saw 
to  it  that  the  car  was  in  shape  for  cross- 
country traveling,  had  the  maps  marked 
with  new  highways,  and  here  I  am,  ready 
to  go.  Then  Jack  says,  "No.  we  won't  be 
going  this  week,  but  111  be  flying  out  there 
to  vote  in  the  primary.  111  be  back,  but  you 
be  ready  to  depart.  Just  In  case."  Appar- 
ently. I'm  what  you  call  a  slow  starter,  but 
believe  me,  one  of  these  days  Congress  will 
adjourn,  we  will  arrive,  and  we'll  both  be 
looking  forward   to  seeing  all  of  you   again. 


LAWS   AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE   CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 

Code  or  Laws  of  the  United  States 

TiTu:  44.  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  ahrangement,  style,  contents, 
and  indexes — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  All  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congres.sional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.   12.  1895.  c.  23.  §  13,  28  Stat.  603  ) 

Title  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  illvs- 
trations.  MAi>8,  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 


the  Racomo  without  the  approval  of  the 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing.    (June  20, 

1936,  c.  630.  I  a,  49  Stat.  1546.) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statilte  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congrxssionai.  Rxcokd 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  U 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows :  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates Of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  71-i,-point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  rep>orts,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6Vi -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
8-point  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  vxanuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  retvirned  to  the  Goveriunent  Print- 
ing Offlce  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  la  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  win  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  caiislng  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remor-fc,^  — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  App)€ndlx."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record 

7.  Thirty-day  Jimit— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  sjjeech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 


unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  b«  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  ^nd  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  nuitter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  repwrts. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  ( 1 ) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2|  a 
newspaper  or  nrngaslne  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  f>art  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b) .  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  e^lmatc  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested:  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  sf>eech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  Stale  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
pvirposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  PYlnter  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12  O^cujI  Reporters — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prejjare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 
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0«rwui  W.  Saltle,  Ffa-tt  Jadidal  Appointee 
JB  Texas  by  President  Johnson,  Maldnf 
Enmble  Record 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  16.  1964 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  San  Angelo  Standard -Times,  of  San 
Angelo,  Tex.,  published  on  September  13 
an  interesting  article  on  U.S.  District 
Judge  Dorwln  W.  Suttle,  of  the  Western 
Division  of  Texas,  the  first  U.S.  judge  in 
Texas  appointed  by  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

Judge  Suttle's  appointment  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  on  July  30.  1964; 
and  since  that  time  he  has  been  most  ac- 
tive in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Judge  Suttle,  a  brilliant  trial  lawyer, 
had  served  as  city  attorney  of  Uvalde, 
county  attorney  and  special  judge  in 
Uvalde  County  Court,  was  director  of 
the  Uvalde  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Border  (Tex.),  the 
Texas,  and  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tions. 

The  article  In  the  San  Angelo  Stand- 
ard-Times, captioned  "A  Challenging. 
ReweoxUng  Job,"  tells  something  of  the 
energy  and  judicial  temperament  of 
Judge  Suttle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recxjrd, 
as  follows: 

I  From    the    San    Angelo    (Tex.)     Standard- 
Times,  Sept.   13.  19&41 
A     "Ckallenoe     Rxwahding"     Job — Ab     U.S. 

JUDOX 

(By  Mar  J  Carpenter) 

PBC08  — For  the  third  time  In  2  years  the 
Pecos  division  of  the  Western  District  of 
Texas  has  a  new  Federal  Judge. 

J\Klge  D.  W.  Suttle,  formerly  of  Uvalde  and 
now  of  m  Paso,  took  the  bench  at  Pecos  for 
the  first  Ume  on  Tuesday  morning  to  hear 
motions  on  the  long  civil  docket  of  this 
term  of  court. 

Judge  Suttle  has  been  presiding  actively  In 
the  district  since  July  16  without  a  break, 
with  most  of  these  weeks  spent  In  El  Paso. 

He  was  appointed  to  replace  Judge  Homer 
Thornberry  who  was  transferred  to  the  Aus- 
tin district  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Jud^  Ben  H.  Rice,  Jr. 

"Fortxmately  for  me  and  the  Kl  Paso  and 
Pecos  divisions  of  the  district  I  have  been 
able  to  retain  cm  my  team  Miss  Grace  Jones, 
secretary,  and  Hershel  Foley,  ootirt  crier,  who 
served  under  Judge  Rice  and  A.  C.  Valen- 
Buela,  court  reporter,  who  served  under  Judge 
R.  B.  ThotuMon,  recently  retired,"  he  said. 

The  new  judge  was  sworn  Into  office  July 
11. 


Appendix 

On  July  16  he  was  in  Federal  court  in  Del 
Rio.  July  20  In  El  Paso  and  the  week  of  July 
27  In  San  Antonio. 

Having  practiced  law  in  Uvalde  36  years, 
the  judge  has  deep  roots  in  that  area  "and 
would  probably  have  never  left  there  for 
anything  except  this  office." 

The  judge  assumed  t*e  office,  he  said,  with 
a  deep  feeling  of  responsibility.  He  pointed 
out  the  differences  In  pressures  on  the  trial 
attorney,  which  he  has  been  for  nmny  years, 
and   the  duties  of  his  new  judgeship. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  being  a  Judge 
Is  "very  challenging  and  rewarding  work  and 
the  responsibility  makes  a  man  humble. 

■  As  a  lavk^er  I  was  a  partisan;  as  a  Judge 
I  am  compelled  to  a  decision  as  to  what  Is 
right."  he  said. 

Asked  how  he  thinks  he  will  like  west 
Texas,  the  new  Judge  cited  an  Incident  that 
occurred  In  his  family  many  years  ago.  He 
recalled  that  after  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  when  he  and  his  children  were  "camp- 
ing out."  they  were  debating  whether  to 
go    home    that    night. 

His  daughter  (then  8  years  old)  said,  "I 
don't  understand.  Daddy.  I  thought  home 
Is  where  we're  together.  Aren't  we  home 
now?  ' 

And  the  Judge  added,  "This  Is  how  I  feel 
about  west  Texas.  'We  will  make  El  Paso 
and   west  Texas  home." 

Although  the  Uvalde  attorney  had  been 
mentioned  as  a  possible  choice  for  a  Federal 
Judge  appointment  on  at  least  one  occasion 
prior  to  becoming  the  appointee  for  this  dis- 
trict, he  was  still  surprised  and  somewhat 
overawed  when  the  event  actually  transpired. 
Suttle  and  his  former  law  partner,  W.  A. 
Kessler,  with  whom  he  has  practiced  27 
years,  had  Just  completed  a  new  office  build- 
ing In  Uvalde. 

"We  had  also  remodeled  our  home  there," 
the  Judge  stated,  "and  this  Is  a  hard  thing 
for  Mrs.  Suttle  to  leave." 

Kessler,  who  was  Suttle's  roommate  In  col- 
lege, was  an  attorney  In  Austin  during  the 
years  that  Suttle  served  as  city  attorney. 
Ever  since  then  the  two  have  been  partners 
and  close  friends. 

Suttle's  most  famoiis  client — for  30  years — 
has  been  former  Vice  President  John  Nance 
Oamer.  The  new  judge  said  that  "he  Is  a 
longtime  client  and  a  good  friend.  I  visited 
with  him  just  this  past  weekend  when  I  was 
In  Uvalde." 

Asked  about  other  friends,  the  judge  re- 
marked with  a  smUe,  "Well  I  suppose  It  is 
rather  obvious  to  everyone  that  President 
Ljrndon  B.  Johnson  and  senior  Senator 
Ralph  W.  Yarbokough  are  my  friends  be- 
cause otherwise  I  certainly  would  not  be 
here." 

D.  W.  SutUe  Is  many  things — a  Texan, 
having  spent  his  entire  life  in  this  State, 
born  and  reared  in  the  New  Braunfels  and 
San  Marcos  areas  and  having  spent  bis  entire 
law  career  in  Uvalde. 

He  has  been  an  active  civic  leader — chalr- 
m.an  of  the  Democratic  executive  committee 
In  Uvalde  many  years,  a  past  commander  of 
American  Legion  there,  a  past  president  of 
the  Uvalde  Uons  Cflub.  school  tnistee,  a 
director  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  there 
and  active  In  the  Episcopal  Church. 

As  a  businessman  he  was  associated  with 
several  business  and  financial  institutions 
in  the  Uvalde  area. 

HU  family  includes  his  wife  and, four  chil- 
dren.    They  are  Stephen  Suttle  who  attends 


Texas  University  Law  Schjool;  Joanna  Suttle, 
who  is  taking  a  business  course  in  Austin; 
and  two  stepsons.  Fred  Whitecotton,  who 
attends  Southwestern  University,  and  Frank 
■Whitecotton.  11.  of  the  home. 

The  judges  eyes  light  up  when  he  talks 
about  his  family. 

And  now  the  new  Federal  judge  Indicates 
he's  deeply  Interested  in  filling  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  position  and  In  making 
new  friends. 

On  his  desk  during  the  Interview  were 
several  briefs  submitted  on  matters  in  which 
he  was  currently  hearing  motions. 

As  the  Interview  was  closed  the  Judge 
turned  back  to  these  with  his  attention 
focused  on  the  duties  of  the  day — his  new 
duties  as  a  new  Federal  Judge. 


Alaska  Earthquake  Damage  Being 
Oyercome 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or    ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16.  1964 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  Immediate  purpose  Is  to  give  you  and 
all  my  colleagues  in  this  Congress  an 
outline  of  accomplishments  thus  fsir  at- 
tained in  Alaska  In  overcoming  the  great 
earthquake  disaster  of  last  March. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  this 
material  at  hand  to  present,  as  this  Con- 
gress comes  to  a  close,  because  It  gives  me 
a  last  chance  this  year  to  record  my  deep 
appreciation  to  the  administration,  from 
the  President  down  through  the  execu- 
tive branches,  inclusive,  and  to  all  the 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  this  88th 
Congress  for  timely  and  generous  and  In- 
dispensable monetary  and  other  assist- 
ance to  Alaskans  during  their  hour  of 
greatest  need.  I  know  that  I  speak  for 
all  the  people  of  Alaska  In  expressing 
this  appreciation. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  this 
report,  which  comes  from  a  fine  speech 
by  Alaska's  Governor,  William  A.  Egan, 
to  the  convention  of  the  Alaska  Associa- 
tion of  Flealtors  at  Anchorage  on  Sep- 
tember 10.  is  distinctly  encouraging  as 
well  as  embod3^ng  a  thorough  grasp  of 
the  situation. 

The  text  of  the  Ckivemors  speech 
follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  it 
was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  accepted  your 
kind  invitation  to  address  you  today,  and  I 
have  looked  forward  to  coming  here. 

The  realtors  of  Alaska  have  an  overall  rec- 
ord of  public-spirited  fairness  and  hviman 
understanding  In  their  dealings  with  cltl- 
Bens.  Since  that  fateful  evening  last  spring 
when  devastation  befell  many  of  the  south- 
central  district's  cities  and  villages,  your  or- 
ganization has  worked  closely  with  public 
servants    In    government    In    providing    an 
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answer  to  some  of  the  technical  questions 
arising  with  respect  to  land  problems. 

I  welcome  the  opportvmlty  to  tell  you  of 
some  of  the  things  that  have  been  accom- 
pllshed  since  the  great  disaster  of  last  March 
and  to  8i)eculate  a  little  as  to  what  lies  ahead 
for  oiiT  State. 

You  are  all  aware,  of  course,  of  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  this  dynamic  community.  In  the 
historical  sense.  It  was  only  for  a  moment 
that  progreu  here  was  halted. 

In  those  first  dark  days  after  the  Good 
Friday  catastrophe,  when  most  of  our  south- 
central  Alaska  oommunltles  lay  in  ruins. 
The  true  spirit  and  courage  of  Alaskans  shone 
forth.  There  was  no  question  that  in  time 
we  would  rebuild  our  State  and  make  it  a 
better  place.  We  knew  there  oould  be  no 
finer  memorial  to  those  who  had  perished. 

Today,  all  about  us,  we  can  see  that  me- 
morial beiixg  erected.  The  wreckage  of  that 
awful  disaster — for  the  most  part — has  been 
cleared  away.  New  buildings  are  going  up, 
testifying  to  the  steadfastness  of  Alaskans 
and  their  faith  In  the  future  of  this  State. 

Your  convention  now  In  progress  la  pKJsl- 
tlve  Indication  of  your  belief  that  Alaska  Is 
but  crossing  the  threshold  of  its  develop- 
ment potential. 

It  Is  truly  inspiring  to  walk  about  the 
streets  of  this  city.  The  accomplishments  of 
Anchorage  since  that  not  so  long  ago  Good 
Friday  evening  bears  witness  of  the  unshake- 
able  never-say-dle  spirit  of  Anchorageltes 
and  all  Alaskans.  The  New  J.  C  Penny  Co. 
store,  the  First  National  Bank  addition,  the 
Alaska  Sales  &  Service  Building,  the  First 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  reconstruction — these 
are  but  a  few  of  the  evidences  to  any  visi- 
tor that  Anchorage  is  here  to  stay.  Every- 
where there  are  signs  of  this.  The  Cordova 
and  Hill  Buildings  are  once  again  occupied. 
Many  other  buildings  damaged  on  March  27 
have  been  restored.  There  are  more  accom- 
modations for  visitors  in  Anchorage  now 
than  there  were  before  the  disaster. 

All  but  three  Anchorage  area  schools  are 
in  use  again.  Completion  of  repairs  on  one 
of  these — Oenali  School — Is  scheduled  by  No- 
vember 30.  Restoration  of  water  and  sewer 
Lines  is  proceeding  ahead  of  schedule.  Em- 
plojrment  is  at  a  higher  level  than  last  year. 

The  Department  of  Labor  reports  that 
86,300  persons  were  employed  in  the  State 
tn  mid-August — 900  more  than  In  July  and 
2.000  more  than  in  August  of  last  year.  The 
Increased  employment  is  attributed  pri- 
marily to  earthquake  reconstruction  activity. 
But  there  has  also  been  an  Increase  In  in- 
dustry which  is  in  no  way  related  to  the 
great  disaster.  OH,  tinnber,  and  hard  rock 
mineral  development,  are  among  those  re- 
flecting   noticeable    employment    increase. 

The  number  of  construction  workers  filing 
unemployment  claims  in  August  was  less 
than  half  that  for  the  same  month  last 
year.  While  the  July-to-Augrust  Improve- 
ment in  emirioyment  this  year  was  most  pro- 
nounced in  construction,  every  other  majOT- 
Industry  showed  some  improvement. 

At  this  pKjInt,  I  want  to  Inform  you  that 
employment  of  resident  cannery  workers  in 
Cordova  was  virtually  unaffected  by  Japa- 
nese salmon  buying  in  Prince  William 
Sound.  The  explanation  for  this  Is  that  the 
two  major  American  salmon  canneries  In  the 
area  customarily  Import  most  of  their  labor 
from  Washington  State.  Therefore  their 
11th  hour  decision  not  to  oi>erate  this 
year  had  the  greatest  lmp>act  on  fishermen. 
Most  Cordova  cannery  workers  found  em- 
ployment In  the  several  smiall  American  can- 
neries which  operated  there  this  year — and 
fishermen,  who  had  been  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  spending  the  summer  on  the 
beach,  were  able  to  make  a  living. 

In  the  devastated  areas  of  south-central 
Alaska,  reconstruction  work  is  going  ahead. 
Planning  has  been  completed  for  urban  re- 
newal projects  at  Valdez,  Seward,  and  Homer 


For  Cordova  and  Seldovla  certain  work  and 
planning  is  underway. 

The  Valdea  project  involves  relocation  of 
the  entire  community  at  Mineral  Creek  sev- 
eral miles  away.  The  move  is  necessitated 
by  geological  findings  that  the  present  town- 
site  Is  dangerously  unstable. 

Engrineering  for  the  access  road  to  the 
new  townslte  and  for  a  000-foot  dock  is 
complete.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engtrieers  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  construction  of  har- 
bor faculties.  Most  of  the  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Valdez  project  will  not  begin 
until  next  spring,  but  it  Is  hoped  that  sewer 
and  water  mains  can  be  installed  at  the 
new  townslte  before  this  winter 

At  Seward,  a  contract  has  been  awarded 
for  rehabilitation  of  utilities  and  sewers,  and 
bids  have  been  received  for  reconstruction 
of  harbor  facilities.  The  Seward  urban  re- 
newal project  involves  relocation  of  the  com- 
munity's industrial  area — which  was  de- 
Btroyed  by  sea  waves  and  fire  on  March  27 
to  the  head  of  Resurrection  Bay 

At  Kodlak,  the  harbor  breakwater  has 
been  re.stored,  and  replacement  of  boat  floats 
and  other  Inner  harbor  facilities  is  expected 
to  be  fljiished  by  November  15.  The  Kodlak 
urban  renewal  project  Involves  reconstruc- 
tion of  the   community's  commercial  center. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that,  while  substan- 
tial progress  has  been  made  to  date,  the  work 
of  rebuilding  our  shattered  communities  Is 
expected  to  continue  for  the  next  3  years. 

A  3-year  highway  reconstruction  program 
will  be  26  percent  complete,  and  the  Alaska 
railroad  expects  to  have  a  usable  facility  at 
Seward  and  its  track  reopened  to  that  port 
city  by  the  end  of  the  year 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs — 
which  has  undertaken  to  build  new  homes 
for  Old  Harbor,  Port  Lions  (formerly  Afog- 
nak),  and  Chenega  villagers — reports  It  an- 
ticipated having  the  buildings  up  by  about 
November  1.  Chenega.  which  was  smashed  by 
the  sea  waves  on  March  27.  Is  to  be  relocated 
at  Twtltlek,  near  Valdez 

The  Indian  Bureau  is  now  forwarding  sup- 
plies to  the  building  sites  from  Whlttler 
and  recruiting  carpenters  The  work  must 
be  accomplished  before  winter  sets  in  too 
deeply.  Many  of  the.se  villagers  are  still 
living  in  the  temporary  homes  constructed 
in  April  and  May 

Of  special  Interest  to  you.  I  am  sure,  is 
the  Federal-State  progriun  of  mortgage  re- 
lief for  Alaskans  whose  homes  were  severely 
damaged  or  destroyed  last  March. 

The  program,  while  not  as  broad  as  I  had 
hoped  for,  nevertheless  will  provide  a  measure 
of  relief  for  nearly  400  Alaskans. 

Eleven  million  dollars  is  to  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  State  and  Federal  Government, 
on  a  50-50  basis,  for  this  mortgage  relief 
program.  The  Alaska  I/eglslature  appropri- 
ated the  State's  share  at  Its  recent  special 
session. 

The  State  will  administer  the  program,  and 
a  proposed  plan  for  implementing  It  has  been 
forwarded  to  President  Johnson.  The  plan, 
based  on  recently  approved  amendments  to 
the  Alaska  Omnlbiis  Act.  must  have  the 
President's  approval  before  it  can  be  put 
Into  effect,  and  the  Congress  must  yet  ap- 
propriate the  authorized  Federal  share  of 
the  funds. 

Some  persons  have  decliu-ed  that  because 
Congress  has  not  yet  appropriated  the  Fed- 
eral Ooveminent's  95 ■,  million  share  of  the 
program,  I  should  not  have  called  the  recent 
special  session  of  the  legislature.  I  want  to 
em.phaslze  here  that  I  had  been  assured  by 
high  oSlclalB  of  the  Federal  administration 
that  no  appropriation  would  be  likely  from 
Congress  for  the  nu>rtgage  program  until  the 
State  of  Alaska  developed  its  plan  and  dem- 
onstrated it  intended  to  follow  through  with 
the  program.  The  special  legislative  session 
was  a  concrete  demonstration  of  the  Intent 
of  Alaskans  to  do  everything  possible  to  help 
ouraelvee. 


The  mortgage  program,  while  not  a  cure- 
all,  will  enable  many  Alaskans  who  hav« 
suffered  grievous  losses  to  reestablish  homas 
and  rid  themselves  of  crushing  mortga|a 
obligations. 

Some  have  questioned  why  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  establish  a  program  that  will  not 
benefit  all  Alaskans.  I  have  answered  that 
this  program  will  help  mU  Alaskans — by  pre- 
venting bankruptcies  and  defaults  which 
would  tamlah  our  State's  reputation  in 
financial  circles. 

We  are  acting  to  maintain  the  financial 
integrity  of  Alaska.  But  the  main  point  Is 
that  this  program  is  the  best  we  could  get 
from  Congress  at  this  time.  When  we  con- 
plder  all  of  the  other  support  Congress  and 
Federal  agencies  have  extended  to  us,  I  be- 
lieve each  of  us  can  say,  "well  done." 

As  I  have  said,  our  plan  for  Implementing 
the  mortgage  relief  program  is  now  belii^ 
studied  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  is  subject  to  rejection 
or  modification.  For  this  reason.  I  will  only 
describe  It  generally  to  you  today. 

The  plan  Is  Intended  to  enable  the  Stats 
to  relieve  mortgagors  by  retiring  or  adjust- 
ing outstanding  home  mortgage  obllgatloni 
or  other  real  property  liens  secured  by  one- 
to  four-family  homes  damaged  to  the  extent 
of  60  percent  or  more  of  their  p>reearthquake 
value. 

It  is  0(^nt«mplated  that  the  State  commis- 
sioner of  commerce  will  administer  the  plan, 
through  an  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Alaska 
Mortgage  Redemption  Agency 

Pajrments  from  the  fund  for  retiring  or  ad- 
Justing  mortgage  obligations  and  other  real 
property  liens  on  a  single  property  are  not 
to  exceed  $30,000.  and  a  mortgagor  shall  ab- 
sorb the  damage  loss  to  the  entire  extent  ot 
his  equity  In  the  property.  No  payment  will 
be  made  which  would  directly  or  indirectly 
compensate  the  owner  for  any  portion  of  hU 
equity  interest. 

I  want  to  repeat  here  it  was  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  establishing  this  program  to  re- 
lieve the  owners  of  badly  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed homes  o<  overwhelming  mortgage 
burdens  and  nothing  more. 

A  homeowner  applying  for  mortgage  relief 
wUl  be  required  to  pay  $1,000  toward  liquida- 
tion of  his  mortgage  or  lien  obligations. 
Principal  payments  made  subsequent  to 
March  27,  1964,  will  be  deducted  from  this 
requirejl  payment. 

An  applicant  may  choose  to  retain  title  to 
his  profjerty  or  relinquish  it  to  the  State. 
It  Is  intended  that  If  he  chooses  to  give  up 
title,  the  mortgage  redemption  agency  will 
provide  the  full  amount  needed  to  retire  bis 
mortgage,  except  for  $1,000. 

I  will  not  describe  the  plan  more  fully  at 
this  time  because  it  is  only  a  proposal  now. 
If  It  is  accepted,  the  State  will  act  Immedi- 
ately to  make  it  work  for  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  our  fellow  Alaskans  in  dire  need  of 
assistance. 

I  want  to  touch  on  one  or  two  other  svib- 
Jecta  before  closing  my  remarks  here  today. 

I  have  mentioned  that  employment  Is  at  a 
high  level.  I  want  also  to  point  out  that. 
despite  the  loss  of  many  fishing  boats  and 
damage  to  others,  the  1964  Alaska  salmon 
season — overall- — is  the  best  in  18  years,  with 
the  pack  expected  to  total  more  than  3.600.- 
000  cases. 

Looking  to  the  future,  a  high  level  of  em- 
ployment is  anticipated  for  the  next  several 
years  In  the  State  partly  because  of  the  ex- 
tensive reconstriictlon  work  scheduled 

And  there  is  reason  to  believe  1065  will  be 
our  blsgest  tourist  year.  Everything  that 
has  made  our  State  a  prime  tourist  attraction 
in  the  past  Is  intact.  The  magnlAcenoe  of 
Alaska's  scenery  and  the  friendliness  of  her 
p>eople  are  undiminished.  It  Is  not  unlikely 
that  many  persons  will  want  to  visit  the  49th 
State  next  year  to  view  the  progress  that  will 
have  been  made  by  then  in  the  reconstruction 
effort. 
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There  are  those  who  would  cast  doubt  as 
to  the  economic  future  of  our  State.  These 
^re  the  same  people  who  predicted  gloom  in 
the  first  days  of  statehood.  They  are  the 
people  who  never  see  the  forest  because  of 
the  trees.  They  are  the  well  meaning  folks 
who  could  not  see  that  building  an  adequate 
transportation  system  on  land — on  water — 
and  on  the  airways — was  the  basic  ingredient 
needed  to  stimulate  economic  development. 
They  are  the  ones  who  thought  that  building 
new  schools,  airports,  boat  harbors,  public 
buildings,  hospitals  and  strengthening  the 
physical  and  academic  plant  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alaska  would  sound  the  death  knell 
for  Alaska. 

These  people  are  the  ones  who  believe 
that  the  status  quo  should  have  been  main- 
tained as  we  moved  from  territorial  status 
to  statehood.  Brakes  should  have  been  ap- 
plied to  our  land  development  program,  to 
our  fisheries  conservation  and  management 
program,  to  our  visitor  promotion  program, 
to  our  Job  training  programs,  to  our  agricul- 
tural program,  and  to  many  other  progressive 
activities. 

They  are  the  ones  who  speak  of  living 
out  on  the  tundra  under  the  stars — but  who, 
themselves,  live  in  fine  homes,  utilizing  and 
enjoying  all  the  modem  conveniences  help- 
ful to  a  better  way  of  life. 

They  are  the  ones  who  fall  to  see  the 
countless  new  hotels,  motels,  homes,  service 
stations,  and  other  business  establishments 
which  have  sprung  up  in  Alaska  since  state- 
hood. THey  will  not  admit  tliat  the  volume 
of  gross  business  has  nearly  doubled  in  Alas- 
ka over  the  past  6  years. 

They  close  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  tim- 
ber utillaation  and  production  has  Increased 
noticeably  and  admirably  over  the  past  5 
years:  that  the  same  thing  applies  to  our  sal- 
mon, halibut,  and  shellfish  development  pro- 
grams: that  the  oil  and  gas  indtistry  has 
come  into  its  own  in  Alaska  over  the  same 
period;  that  our  ooal  mining  and  other  hard 
rock  ni'n'ng  has  made  strides:  that  our  vis- 
itor travel  Industry  Is  growing,  on  land,  sea, 
and  air;  that  agrlculttu^  production  is 
progressing,  and  that  many  small  industries 
have  com*  Into  being  In  many  of  our  com- 
munities. They  fail  to  note  the  progress 
made  in  developing  our  human  resources. 
For  example — last  year  more  than  three  times 
as  many  graduates  of  the  University  of  Alas- 
ka qualified  as  teachers  for  Alaska's  schools 
than  was  the  case  in  1969.  I  could  go  on 
and  on. 

But  the  point  is  that  while,  sure,  we  do 
have  problems,  as  does  any  other  State  of 
our  American  Union,  those  wlio  preach  doom 
and  gloom  without  interspersing  facts  in 
their  remarks,  do  a  great  injustice  to  our 
great  State  of  Alaska. 

These  same  people  continue  to  belittle  the 
oil  Industry's  great  contribution  to  Alaska's 
pikst  statehood  progress.  They  point  to  bo- 
nus payments  for  competitive  bid  oil  lease 
lands  as  being  "windfalls."  There  is  no 
■  windfall"  to  it.  Those  of  us  responsible  for 
administering  your  Government  studied  geo- 
logical reports  discussed  likely  values  with 
knowledgeable  men  in  th^JM^  We  bad 
every  faith  based  on — not*<}^^ — but  fac- 
tual data — as  did  the  leaders^W  the  petro- 
le\im  industry,  that  these  lands  were  Ina- 
mensely  valuable. 

That  faith  U  now  paying  off.  The  produc- 
tive activity  In  Cook  Inlet  which  is  now  fact, 
i.s  about  2  years  behind  schedule  with  respect 
U)  notations  I  made  In  a  little  black  book  of 
mine  back  in  1961.  But  the  ultimate  result 
will  be  essentially  as  I  noted  for  my  personal 
reference  3  years  back. 

OH  production  royalties  from  production 
i)f  the  Soldatna  Creek  and  Soldatna  River 
uniu  on  the  Kenal  Peninsula,  bring  the 
state  approxlraately  $3,500,000  annually. 
When  production  from  the  presently  proven 
on  fields  In  Cook  Inlet  is  in  full  swing.  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  additional   annual 


production  royalties  to  the  8tate  will  reach 
a  TT^tnimiim  ot  $30  million,  Quality  of  th« 
oU  in  the  Cook  Inlei  discoveries  appears  to 
be  of  a  higher  quality  and  each  well  appears 
to  average  a  greater  flow  rate  than  those 
which  are  in  production  on  the  penlnstila. 
On  each  of  these  counts,  State  royalties  will 
be  -higher  annually  per  well.  The  area  of 
each  of  the  presently  discovered  inlet  fields 
will  permit,  under  State  spacing  regvUations, 
many  more  wells  In  each  field  than  Is  pres- 
ently the  case  in  the  Soldatna-Swanson 
River  units. 

The  above  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  likelihood  of  other  Cook  Inlet  discover- 
ies, or  discoveries  elsewhere,  such  as  on  the 
Arctic  north  slope. 

In  referring  to  the  Arctic  north  slope,  let 
me  sav  that  there  are  many  in  the  oil  indus- 
try who  feel  that  area  will  be  one  of  the 
worlds  heaviest  petroleum  producers. 

And  so,  my  friends,  the  income  we  have 
received  thus  far  from  our  oil  resources— 
rather  than  a  •'windfall" — may  have  been  far 
too  little  for  the  value  which  Is  being  proven. 

Rather  than  a  "windfall"  only  time  will 
tell  whether  the  State,  in  its  determination 
to  foster  economic  development,  will  be  later 
accused  of  not  holding  out  for  enough  in 
money  payments  from  its  early  years  com- 
petitive bid  oil  lease  land  activities. 

The  oil  industry  is  here  to  stay.  The  in- 
dustry's future  activities  will  grow  and  grow, 
and  the  economy  of  the  State  of  Alaska  will 
grow  and  grow  with  it.  Income  derived  from 
this  one  industry's  production  will  have  the 
effect  of  placing  the  State  of  Alaska's  treas- 
ury on  a  sounder  and  more  stable  basis  than 
that  of  any  SUte  of  thU  great  Union  of  ours. 

it  is  true  that  the  next  2  years  will  be 
lean  ones.  State  budgetwise.  But  we  are  out 
of  the  glimmer  stage.  State  budgetwise.  and 
developmentwise.  Ahead  of  us  the  sun  Is 
shining  through. 

Oil  and  gas  development,  fisheries  produc- 
tion growth,  timber  Industry  expansion,  agri- 
cultural production,  hard  rock  mining,  visitor 
travel.  Job  training  programs,  educational 
progress,  service  Industries  and  a  fine  trans- 
portation system — all  the  things  that  make 
for  a  better  Alaska — are  moving  along. 

We  can  each  of  us  be  mighty  proud,  you 
and  I.  regardless  of  political  aflQliation,  of 
the  forward  trek  that  has  been  made  since 
January  3.  1959. 

Your  organization,  the  Alaska  Association 
of  Realtors,  has  made  significant  contribu- 
tion over  past  years  to  the  well-being  of 
Alaska.  Your  membership  is  composed  of 
men  and  women  of  vision,  of  progressive 
thinking.  Alaska  is  on  the  march.  I  know 
that  each  of  you  will  be  Ln  there  working 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  your  public  serv- 
ants on  the  State  and  local  government  level 
to  develop  the  inheritance  with  which  des- 
tiny has  endowed  us. 
Thank  you. 


Speech  by  Ambassador  Juracy  Ma; albaes 
to  AmericAi-Bruiliaii  Atiociation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  16. 1964 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  a  speech  de- 
livered by  Ambassador  Juracy  Magalhaes 
at  a  luncheon  given  In  his  honor  by  the 
American-Brazilian  Association,  at  New 
York  City,  on  September  14, 1964. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sfkbcm  bt  Ambassador  Jukact  Magalhaes 
mntato  A  Luncheon  GrvxN  in  His  Honor 
BT    THE   Amekican -Brazilian    Association 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  find  myself  amongst  so  many  friends. 
Americans  and  Brazilians,  all  Joined  as 
brothers  by  the  spirit  of  solidarity  which 
characterizes  the  relations  between  our  two 
countries  and  is  refiected  in  the  high  objec- 
tives of  this  admirable  American-Brazilian 
association.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished president  of  the  association  and 
his  colleagues  of  the  board  of  directors  for 
their  kind  invitation  to  this  very  pleasant 
luncheon  and  to  all  those  present  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  for  their  kind 
company. 

Brazil  and  the  United  States  are  fortu- 
nately linked  by  a  perennial  ccMnmunion  of 
interests,  sentiment,  traditions,  honor,  and 
earnestness.  This  is  the  lesson  of  our  his- 
tories ever  since  Brazil  Joined  the  com- 
munity of  sovereign  nations,  and  today, 
especially  in  the  present  company.  I  need 
not  stress  any  further  the  high  significance 
of  the  ties  between  our  countries.  I  will 
permit  myself,  however,  to  quote  the  fol- 
lowing words  spoken  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
1787: 

"As  a  North  American  I  firmly  believe  that 
my  country  not  only  wants  but  also  needs 
an  independent,  strong,  and  friendly  Brazil 
to  carry  out  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
hemisphere  the  mission  that  is  ours  In  the 
northern  part.  Our  two  nations,  united  by 
a  sincere  friendship,  would  not  only  main- 
tain peace  throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, but  would  form  with  the  other 
countries  of  America  a  bloc  capable  of  re- 
sisting any  aggression  from  Europe." 

With  the  passing  of  the  years  the  Inter- 
national situation  to  which  President  Jeffer- 
son referred  has  changed,  as  have  the  objec- 
tives of  the  union  of  our  countries:  never- 
theless, the  pronouncement  of  that  distin- 
guished statesman  remains  steadfast  in  its 
substance,  thus  giving  one  more  proof  of  his 
political  foresight. 

Relations  between  Brazil  and  the  United 
States  have  had  high  points,  such  as  hap- 
pened during  World  War  n  when  Brazil  made 
possible  the  great  American  action  in  Africa 
and.  shortly  thereafter,  when  its  troopis 
Joined  American  troops  on  European  soil  in 
the  defense  of  the  Western  democratic  sys- 
tem. I  realize  that,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
relations  have  undergone  difficult  moments 
brought  on  by  misunderstandings  which 
were,  fortunately,  shortlived.  Today  they 
are  on  the  plane  desired  by  the  peoples  of 
both  coimtries,  which  is  that  of  frank  and 
constructive  collaboration,  be  it  politically  or 
economically  or  financially. 

In  his  remarkable  speech  on  July  31  in 
which  he  defined  Brazil's  foreign  policy,  our 
eminent  President  Castelo  Branco  left  no 
doubts  as  to  Brazil's  basic  option  In  favor 
of  the  Western  democratic  system  as  the 
conditioning  factor  in  the  country's  inter- 
national position.  Within  this  framework. 
President  Castelo  Branco  said  with  regard 
to  the  United  States: 

"We  have  the  conviction  that  Brazil  and 
the  great  North  American  nation  look  after 
their  mutxial  economic  and  trade  interests 
in  tune  with  a  high-level  policy  and  with  a 
reciprocal  friendship.  The  characteristics  of 
BrazllTB  present  situation  coincide  with  this 
continent's  desire  for  peace  and  also  with  the 
fundamentals  of  the  collective  sectirity  which 
is  so  much  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States." 

With  both  the  prudence  and  determina- 
tion reqtiired  and  with  the  conscious  support 
of  the  Brazilian  people,  the  iM-esent  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil  has  been  carrying  out  the 
struggle    against    the    devastating    lnflatic«i 
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fostered  by  the  prevloiu  administration  and 
Is  In  the  proceoB  of  defining  and  beginning 
to  put  into  effect  such  plans  as  are  Indis- 
pensable to  draw  the  national  economy  out 
of  the  stagnation  in  which  it  bad  almost 
fotindered.  Many  of  the  steps  taken  and 
measoires  adopted  have  not  met  with  popu- 
larity and  have,  therefore,  brought  on  criti- 
cism which  is  not  unconunon  in  regimes  that 
advocate  freedcxn  of  opinion  and  of  assem- 
bly. The  program  outlined  by  the  Oovwti- 
ment  does  not  seek  to  serve  groups  but  the 
nation  Itself  and  It  shall  be  carried  out  with 
earnestness,  steadfastness,  and  honesty  of 
purpooe. 

The  Brazilian  people  are  convinced  that 
the  effort  toward  the  development  of  the 
country  has  to  be  domestic  and  demands  the 
sacrifice  of  all  sectors  of  the  nation.  We  are 
determined,  in  Brazil,  to  proceed  at  any  cost 
along  those  lines,  and  this  we  shall  do.  We 
cto  not  forgo,  however,  collaboration  we 
may  recelre  from  friendly  countries  as  a 
complement  to  our  efforts  in  order  that  the 
pace  of  development  may  be  accelerated  with- 
out any  setback  to  our  Internal  needs.  In 
past  years  foreign  capital,  whether  public 
or  private,  had  reasons  for  fear  the  Brazilian 
market,  although  many  times  it  found  favor- 
able conditions  for  Investment  In  that  mar- 
ket. Today  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for 
fear:  to  public  financing  we  present  an 
earnest  and  competent  government  and  to 
private  investment  we  offer  the  security  of 
fair  legislation  and  an  enormous  variety  of 
mutually  advantageous  applications. 

In  view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
economic  and  trade  relations  between  our 
two  countries  Brazilians  trust  that  great  part 
of  this  foreign  financial  cooperation  will 
come  from  the  United  States,  whether 
through  its  government  or  through  Its  busi- 
ness conun  unity. 

Our  friends  here  present  are  well  awiu^  of 
the  real  situation  and  of  the  enormous  po- 
tenrtlal  of  Brazil.  In  my  thoughts  at  this 
mocnent  were  turned  only  to  you.  I  would 
limit  myself  to  tlutnklng  you  again  for  the 
honor  of  your  gracious  company,  but  I  speak 
to  you.  with  my  thoughts  turned  also  to 
those  Americans  who.  unfortunately,  are  not 
aware  of  what  goes  on  In  Brazil  and  what 
the  Brazil  of  tomorrow  will  be  like.  We 
must  proclaim  to  them  that  Brazil  Is  that 
strong  ally  that  the  United  States  wanted 
and  needed  as  early  as  In  Jefferson's  time. 
We  must  tell  them  that  Brazil  is  a  coxmtry 
completely  reintegrated  In  its  national  dig- 
nity, earnestly  desirous  of  promoting  its 
development  and  honoring  its  share  In  the 
heritage  and  in  the  preservation  of  Western 
democratic  civilization. 

The  transmittal  of  this  message  Is  an  im- 
portant part  of  my  mission  In  this  country 
and  to  fulfill  this  task  I  trust,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  I  can  count  on  your  cooper- 
ation. 

Thank  you. 


Needs  for  1964 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or    ILLIKOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1964 

Mr.  RXJMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
presidential  election  approaches  and  the 
campaign  increases  its  pace,  the  voters 
of  the  United  States  will  be  seeking  an- 
swers to  the  many  issues  that  will  be  de- 
bated. There  will  be  claims  and  counter- 
claims that  must  be  resolved  and  deci- 
sions will  have  to  be  made  In  a  calm  and 


objective  manner.  There  Is  a  deep  sig- 
nificance In  the  choice  presented  to  the 
Toters  and  more  than  ever  before  an  in- 
telligent awareness  of  the  issues  involved 
is  needed. 

In  a  recent  column,  Mr.  Roecoe  Drum- 
mond,  an  experienced  reporter  of  public 
affairs,  gives  excellent  advice  to  the  voters 
who  face  a  campaign  which  will  undoubt- 
edly be  fraught  with  emotion.  I  urge 
that  his  words  be  given  careful  attention. 
The  article  follows  : 

Neids  for  1964 
(By  Roecoe  E>rummond) 

Washinotok. — "Faker,"  "liar,"  "extrennlst." 
"hlpehooter."  "irresponsible,"  "preposterous," 
"ridiculous  •  •  •." 

With  invectives  like  these  already  floating 
around  loose  in  the  atmosphere,  it  Is  evident 
that  i>artlsan  oratory  in  this  year's  presi- 
dential Campaign  Is  going  to  be  very  partisan 
and  very  oratorical. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  United  States 
Is  heading  Into  a  highly  emotional  and  In- 
flammatory campaign — for  understandable 
reasons. 

While  the  country  is  still  in  the  psrlod  of 
relative  political  calm,  I  want  to  mention 
three  needs  of  the  1964  election,  not  as  they 
affect  the  politicians  but  as  they  affect  the 
voters. 

The  first  need  Is  to  realize  that  the  United 
states  Is  facing  a  more  meaningful  decision 
than  in  any  presidential  campaign  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  Neither  Senator  Ooldwatxr 
nor  President  Johnson  Is  an  echo  of  the 
other;  each  represents  a  fundamental 
choice — a  crossroads  of  history.  There  is  no 
one  around  to  make  this  decision  but  the 
voters.  What  formidable — and  jwecious — re- 
sponsibility. 

The  second  need  is  to  realize  that  the  only 
way  we  can  really  know  what  is  going  on 
In  this  superheated  campaign  Is  to  keep  our 
heads  even  if.  at  times,  all  the  politicians 
seem  to  be  losing  theirs.  As  Individuals  we 
can  be  alert  to  the  excesses  of  partisan  poli- 
tics so  we  and  the  country  will  not  be 
misled. 

The  third  need  is  to  make  certain  that 
others  do  not  do  our  thinking  for  us,  that 
we  think  for  ourselves.  Judge  for  ourselves, 
and  decide  for  ourselves.  Since  the  political 
parties  will  rarely  be  presenting  their  views 
objectively,  it  is  important  for  the  voters 
to  be  doubly  objective  In  examining  their 
views. 

I  am  not  talking  about  what  to  think — 
but  how  to  think.  For  any  value  they  might 
be  in  negotiating  the  shoals  of  "campaign 
oratory."  I  offer  the  following  guidelines 
which  have  been  helpful  to  me  In  reporting 
and    appraising    public    affairs    many    years: 

1.  Cherish  and  nourish  the  desire  for  full 
information.  One  is  not  fully  quallfled  to 
assert  an  opinion  until  he  Is  able  to  exfwund 
the  case  for  the  counter  opinion 

2.  Use  of  a  variety  of  sources  of  Informa- 
tion. Whenever  possible,  read  the  full  texts 
of  the  speeches  of  the  preslc^ntlal  nominees. 
Make  an  effort  to  tap  sources  of  opinion  and 
appraisal  with  which  you  are  likely  to  dis- 
agree. 

3.  List  the  Issues  which  you  feel  should  be 
controlling  and  try  to  examine  the  answers 
each  csjidldate  makes  to  the  other's  claims. 

4.  To  get  the  right  answers,  you  must  ask 
yourself  the  right  questlon.s  The  best  ques- 
tions concern  "why"  and  "how,"  not  merely 
what. 

5.  Develop  the  art  of  listening.  It  1b  a 
rewarding  state  of  mind  In  respecting  your 
own  views,  respect   the  views  of  others. 

6.  Realize  thst  you  can  have  as  deep  a 
conviction  as  you  wish  even  when  you  recog- 
nize that  the  other  side  has  a  lot  of  truth 
In  It.  Frequently  people  hesitate  to  look 
faithfully  at  the  other  side  for  fear  the 
strength  of  their  convictions  will  be  weak- 


ened by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  arguments 
on  the  othsr  side  are  valid.  Tou  can  hav* 
a  100- percent  conviction  ■▼•n  If  there  bs 
only  a  10- percent  dlflerencs  between  joui 
views  and  those  who  oondade  differently. 

7.  Periodically  engage  In  some  good  la- 
tellectual  houseclean  1  ng.  At  erery  good  op. 
portunity,  look  at  yovu  fayorlte  opinions  sod 
prejudices;  put  them  out  on  the  table  tn 
front  of  you.  Make  them  Justify  themaelvsi 
before  you  put  them  back  in  your  mind. 

There  Is  no  special  dispensation  for  the 
capacity  to  think  logically,  cogently,  objec- 
tively, usefully. 

We're  going  to  need  to  do  It  in  this  cam- 
paign. 


DutortioB  ia  the  Washington  Star 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or    TKZAS 

IN  THE  &ENATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB8 

Wednesday,  Sevtember  16,  1964 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  . 
on  last  Tuesday  morning,  September  8, 
I  spoke  in  E>allas  before  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of 
Ckjvemment  Etaployees.  On  Wednesday 
afternoon.  September  9,  the  Washington 
Star  printed  tin  extraordinary  article 
about  my  speech — extraordinary  because 
of  Its  distortion. 

This  story,  this  fable  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  was  printed  at  page  A-2  In  the 
September  9  Issue.  Its  caption  reads  as 
follows:  "U.S.  Classified  Workers  As- 
sailed by  Yarbokouch  on  Pay  Activity." 

This  Ls  a  very  misleading  headUne,  tQ 
say  the  least.  In  fact,  I  praised  the 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  for  the  fairness  and  skill  erf 
the  presentation  by  its  officers  of  Its  case, 
before  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  on  which  I  serve.  I 
recounted  the  history  of  the  recent  Fed- 
eral pliy  raise  act  in  Congress,  narrated 
how  the  House  bill  raised  the  salaries  of 
the  employees  in  the  low  brackets  and  of 
those  in  the  high  brackets,  but  left  those 
In  the  middle  brackets — E-9  through 
E-12 — without  comparable  salary  raises. 
I  properly  credited  the  AFGE  with  having 
ably  called  this  discrimination  in  pay  in- 
crease to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
with  a  resulting  correction  of  this  grow 
Inequity  by  our  committee,  by  the  Senate, 
by  the  conference  between  the  two 
Houses,  and  ultimately  by  Congress  it- 
self. 

The  flnmi^aragraph  of  this  Washing- 
ton Star  inlRe  reads  as  follows : 

An  extraordinary  attack  on  Oovernment 
classlfled  employees  as  ingrates  and  snobs 
has  been  made  here  by  Senator  Taxbokougr, 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  at  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees  biennial  con- 
vention. 

This  is  a  complete  distortion  of  what 
was  actually  said.  Never  at  any  time,  at 
any  place,  either  publicly  or  privately, 
have  I  called  Government  employees, 
classified  or  unclassified,  either  ingrates 
or  snobs.  Such  a  statement  is  patently 
ridiculous. 

In  my  speech  to  the  APGE.  I  narrated 
that  of  the  592,500  U.S.  postal  employees, 


approximately  400.000  belong  to  em- 
ployee organizations;  but  that  of  the 
more  than  1  million  classified  and  wa«e 
1,01^  n.S.  Nnployeee.  less  than  250,000 
belong  to  any  kind  of  employee  orga- 
nization. I  urged  the  APGE  to  recruit 
prospective  members,  so  as  to  have  the 
organized  voice   that  postal   employees 

have. 

At  Dallas,  I  did.  Indeed,  make  a  par- 
tisan political  speech  for  the  Democratic 
Party.  I  stated  to  the  delegates  that 
they  were  under  the  Hatch  Act,  and 
could  not  campaign;  but  that  I  was  an 
elective  officer,  not  under  the  Hatch  Act, 
and  could,  and  would,  campaign  there. 
Such  conduct  was  ethical  and  proper, 
but  It  seems  to  have  irritated  the  Star 
reporter. 

If  the  response  of  the  delegates  present 
was  any  criterion  of  their  feelings — and 
I  have  had  enough  political  and  public - 
speaking  experience  to  know  that  it  W£is, 
my  speech  v&s  approved  by  the  dele- 
gates at  Dallas.  If  I  caUed  those  Fed- 
eral employees  any  names,  they  did  not 
seem  to  realize  it  when  the  time  for  ap- 
plause came. 

However,  to  be  impartial  and  candid 
In  my  report  to  the  Senate,  I  point  out 
that  later  an  officer  of  AFGE  told  me 
that  a  member  said  to  him,  "Well,  he 
did  not  win  me  over.  I  am  still  a  Repub- 
lican." In  the  course  of  my  remarks.  I 
had  Invited  any  Republicans  who  were 
dLssatlsfied  with  theh-  party  to  "come 
over  and  Join  us  Democrats."  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  Americans  resent  being 
asked  to  Join  either  of  the  two  great 
American  political  parties  now  in  ex- 
istence in  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  set  this  matter  straight. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  pre- 
pared text,  as  released  to  the  press  at 
the  AFGE  Convention,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ths  Welfask  of  the  Fedeeal  Wohkeb 
(Excerpt  of  a  speech  delivered  by  Senator 
Ralj>h  W.  YARBOROUOH^before  the  National 
Biennial  Convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees,  an 
the  Adolphus  Hotel  in  Dallas,  Tex..  Tues- 
day. Sept.  8,  1964) 

Fellow  Americans,  fellow  Government 
workers,  I  am  honored  to  be  your  guest  at 
this  national  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees.  As 
a  ranking  member  of  the  Post  OlHce  .and 
Civil  Service  Conunittee,  legislation  affecting 
your  lives  has  been  an  Important  part  of  my 
responsibility. 

1  believe  our  committee,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  great  chairman.  Olin  Johnston. 
has  worked  as  hard  as  any  congressional 
group  In  American  history  to  bring  about 
legislation  to  improve  the  life  of  the  Gov- 
ernment employee. 

This  88th  Congress  takes  second  place  to 
no  Congress  In  American  history  In  the  work 
It  has  done  to  bring  the  Federal  employee 
to  a  more  nearly  equal  standard  with  the 
worker  In  private  Industry. 

What  has  been  accomplished  was  done 
with  the  influential  and  effective  work  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  It  has  been  In  many  cases  yo\u- 
Informed  membership,  the  respect  held  for 
your  organization  by  Members  of  Congress, 
the  executive  branch  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  that  has  made  you  a  partner  In 
the  .shaping  of  new  laws.    Yours  is  a  dynamic 


organization,  a  part  of  a  dynamic  adminis- 
tration team.  The  AFOB  gets  things  done. 
Within  your  organlzatlcn  is  the  experience, 
the  know-how.  the  day-to-day  accMnplish- 
ment  that  makes  it  possible  for  the  Ameri- 
can Government  to  undergo  a  change  In  the 
White  House  such  as  the  one  following  the 
tragic  assassination  of  John  F.  Kennedy — a 
change  effected  with  the  full  confidence  of 
the  American  people — an  orderly  transition 
Impossible  of  achievement  by  any  other 
government. 

You  are  building  for  the  future  of  the 
Federal  employee  by  the  high  standards  you 
have  set  In  your  relation  to  the  public  in- 
terest 

Your  membership  has  Increased  by  25,000 
or  30,000  In  the  past  few  years;  It  is  now  up 
to.  136,000.  and  Is  still  growing. 

You  have  good  cause  to  be  proud  of  yoxu- 
role,  as  I  am  proud  of  mine  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  In  helping  to  make  the  Federal 
Government  attractive  to  the  highest  caliber 
of  men  and  women. 

A  great  step  forward  was  accomplished 
when  President  Kennedy  signed  into  law 
the  Salary  Reform  Aet  of  1962.  Including  the 
principle  of  comparabUlty.  And  another 
step  was  achieved  when  President  Ljmdon 
B.  Johnson  signed  the  pay  bill  last  month. 
I  worked  with  your  federation  on  this  bill: 
we  were  successful  In  Increasing  the  raise  for 
classified  employees  In  the  middle  grades. 

In  the  next  Congress  we  shall  continue 
to  look  at  such  matters  as  the  "level  of  com- 
petence" provisions  In  the  1962  act  which 
have  caused  you  concern. 

This  88th  Congress  has  already  Improved 
the  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959.  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  turn  more  attention  now 
to  needed  reforms  in  the  retirement  system. 
I  might  add  while  we  are  on  this  subject 
that  I  introduced  two  bills  which  I  think 
would  greatly  improve  the  retirement  plan. 
I  have  been  concerned  for  some  time  about 
all  the  sick  leave  that  may  be  lost  by  an 
employee  retiring  after  many  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  One  of  my  bUls  (S.  1661)  pro- 
vides that  one-half  of  this  accumulated  sick 
leave  at  retirement  shall  either  be  compen- 
sated for  in  cash  as  severance  pay  or  all  the 
accumulated  sick  leave  shall  be  used  as  add- 
ed service  time  in  computing  the  annuity. 
Another  of  my  bllU  (8.  1662)  would  cor- 
rect the  Inequities  in  the  survivor  annuities 
plans. 

Obviously  their  chance  for  enactment  in 
this  session  is  less  than  bright,  but  I  assure 
you  I  will  be  back  next  year  to  reintroduce 
these  and  to  work  for  their  passage.  We 
must  not  allow  the  Federal  Service  again  to 
stand  still  while  the  rest  of  the  world  goes 
marching  by. 

These  great  strides  have  been  made  by  a 
Democratic  majority  in  Congress  over  the 
outspoken  opposition  of  the  current  Re- 
publican Party  leadership,  which  knows  no 
greater  pleasiue  than  to  denounce  the  Fed- 
eral Government — a  Republican  Party  that 
has  as  one  of  its  greatest  unspoken  goals — 
unspoken  but  well  understood — the  c^ui».l^■ 
ment  of  Federal  Service  and  the  deatlj^  of 
the  union  movement. 

It  has  been  a  Democratic  Congress  that 
has  paved  the  way  for  first-class  citizenship 
for  you  and  others  like  you. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  these  gains,  if  in 
fact,  we  are  to  prevent  a  loss  of  all  that  has 
been  achieved,  you  owe  It  to  yourselves  and 
to  your  country  to  vote  and  above  all,  to 
encourage  others  to  vote  for  a  forward- 
looking  Government. 

For  first  of  aU  you  are  American  citizens 
with  full  rights  of  participation  in  your 
Government,  and  citizenship  carries  no 
greater  responsibUity  than  the  selection  of 
those  who  wUi  represent  you  well  In  the 
years  to  come.  I  am  a  candidate  for  re- 
election to  the  n,S.  Senate,  running  against 
a  Republican  opponent  who  sows  seeds  of 
distrust    against    the    Federal    Government, 


who  endorses  wholeheartedly  the  backward 
phUoeophy  of  the  current  National  Repub- 
lican leadership. 

I  am  a  straight-ticket  Democrat,  for  this 
has  always  been  the  party  of  peace,  pros- 
perity, of  hope,  the  party  of  vision,  and  the 
party  of  action.  And  with  your  vote,  we 
shaU  continue  the  forward  noarch  In  the 
spirit  of  Roosevelt.  Truman.  Kennedy.  John- 
son, and  Humphrey. 


Letters  to  Representative  Beckworth  and 
a  Clipping  Abont  Independent  Oil  Op- 
erators 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH     > 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1964 
Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  Include  some  letters  which  I 
have  recently  received  and  a  copy  of  an 
article  that  appeared  in.  the  Longvlew 
Daily  News,  September  14,  1964.  Some 
of  our  dairymen  have  real  troubles.  The 
same  is  true  in  connection  with  our  in- 
dependent oil  operators : 
US.  Departmknt  or  Agricttltttrk, 

AGRlCTn.TURAL  Markxtino  Skrvicx, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  21,  1964. 

Hon.  LINDI-ET  BXCKWOHTH. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 

DxAR  Mr.  Beckworth:  We  have  your  let- 
ter of  August  16,  1964,  to  Secretary  Freeman 
and  the  enclosed  letter  from  Mr.  J.  G.  An- 
derson, general  manager  of  the  North  Texas 
Producers  Association,  concerning  a  request 
for  an  emergency  hearing  on  class  I  prices 
under  the  Texas  Federal  mUk  orders. 

A  public  hearing  has  now  been  announced 
for  August  26  at  Dallas.  At  this  time  evi- 
dence will  be  received  concerning  the  need 
for  an  emergency  increase  in  the  class  I  price 
in  the  north  Texas,  San  Antonio,  central 
west  Texas.  Austin- Waco,  Corpus  Chrlstl,  and 
Lubbock-Plalnview  Federal  order  markets. 

If  we  may  assist  you  in  any  other  way, 
please  call  on  us.  Mr.  Anderson's  letter  is 
returned  herewith. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  H.  Girard, 
Deputy  Administrator, 

Regulatory  Programs. 


PrrrsBtmc,  Tex., 
September  10,  1964. 

Dear  Lindley:  We  have  read  Mr.  Gerard's 
letter  virlth  interest,  and  do  appreciate  what 
you  are  doing  in  behalf  of  the  struggling 
dairymen,  and  believe  you  can  get  them 
some  relief. 

One  thing  for  sure — you  are  the  man  we 
hAve  always  been  the  one  we  can  go  to  with 
our  problems,  and  know  If  anything  can  be 
done  you  can  and  will. 

LiNDLET,  it  Is  still  hot  and  dry  here,  and 
that  contributes  much  more  to  our  troubles. 

Sorry,  have  been  so  long  in  returning  this 
letter — but  so  many  things  on  our  mind  and 
so  much  to  do — we  have  carelessly  neglected 
it. 

Thanks  so  VM-y  much  for  your  efforts  and 
we  are  still  coimting  big  on  you  and  look 
forward  to  seeing  you  home. 

So  sorry  to  learn  of  your  loss  in  Ulnees. 

We  wUl  be  dropping  you  few  lines  again 
soon  as  time  eases  a  bit. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ruby  Lee  and  J.  W.  Duffey. 
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iMDiPBiniBMT  Bats  Oil  1£xn  Facxmo  Teoubuc 

TriAi. — Thbu'  Indepmdant  oU  mm  ar*  In 
deep  trouble,  Uie  executive  vie*  pracldent  ot 
tb»  T^mui  Inclepeiulent  Prodiicen  and  Boy»l- 
ty  Ownera  Aoaoclatlon  (TIPHO)  aMorted  to- 
day. 

"The  ayerage  or  typical  Independent  la  be- 
ing rapidly  wqueeaBed  Into  vlrCual  InactlTlty 
If  not  altogether  out  of  tbla  buBlnees,"  aald 
Earl  Turner  of  TIPRO. 

"There  1b  a  grave  monopoly  trend  In  the 
oU  business  whlcb  cannot.  In  the  long  run. 
benefit  any  segment  of  this  Industry,  any 
producer  State,  any  oonsumer,  or  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation,"  Turner  told  the  Ro- 
tary Club. 

DLsoixBslng  "causea  of  detertoratlon  ajid  so- 
lutions needed."  Turner  said  TtPRO  will  de- 
cide at  Its  annual  meeting  In  FVjrt  Worth 
Sunday  what  messures  should  be  taken  to 
aid  the  Independent. 

Turner  niimed  partially  subsidized  foreign 
oil  as  the  foremost  source  of  the  Independ- 
ent's problems.  Foreign  oil,  he  eald,  "has 
been  allowed  to  gobble  up  a  seriously  dis- 
proportlonate  share  oC  U.S.  market  growth." 

He  said  closely  tied  In  with  cheap  oil  from 
abroad  Is  "cutthroat  price  competition  at  the 
marketing  level — ootnpetltlon  ot  a  kind 
which  certainly  does  not  benefit  the  consumer 
In  the  long  run  and  can  be  disastrous  to  the 
nonlntegrated  producers  without  access  to 
cheap  foreign  oil." 

A  third  source  of  difficulty,  he  said.  Is 
"failure  of  prorating  States  like  Texas  to  get 
their  fair  share  of  production  within  the 
United  States.  This  Is  primarily  because  of 
the  disproportionate  growth  In  Federal  off- 
shore jMOductlon." 


Sadden  Destruction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

0»    WTSCONSm 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  16.  1964 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
seek  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  the 
following  message  from  the  Sunday 
School  Times.  It  was  relayed  to  me  from 
one  of  my  constituents.  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues  for  sober  consideration: 

StmoxN  Destrttctioh 

Rapidly  transpiring  events  In  the  Far  East 
have  again  brought  our  Nation  face  to  face 
with  the  possibility  of  war.  We  have  found 
again  that  while  it  Is  easy  to  talk  about  war 
as  a  means  of  solving  our  International  prob- 
lems, it  Is  never  easy  to  contemplate  the 
awful  reality  of  war — especially  In  today's 
nuclear  age. 

War  Is  hanging  over  us  The  stock  market 
Is  shocked.  Families  of  servicemen  are 
shocked.  Our  own  Christian  consciences 
should  be  shocked.  The  Vietnam  crisis 
should  serve  as  a  call  to  national 
and  repentance. 

War  Is  never  a  blessing 
Judgment.  No  one  wins, 
on  victor  and  vanquished  alike.  The  finger 
of  Ged,  as  It  were.  Is  writing  on  the  wall  for 
everyone  to  see.  We  see  again  the  awful 
possibility  of  sudden  destruction.  When 
people  say.  "There  Is  peace  and  security." 
then  sudden  destruction  will  come.  That  Is 
the  word  of  the  Lord.    (1  Thessalonlans  5:3.) 

The  United  States  Is  living  In  unparalleled 
luxury.  This  Nation  has  been  blessed  beyond 
all  measure.  Yet  on  us  falls  the  responsi- 
bility for  thwarting  Communist  aggression, 
for  spending  billions  of  dollars  for  arma- 


menta,  for  uiing  the  lives  of  tiimisands  ot 
men  to  pnatm  treedom. 

Never  before  has  a  nation  held  such  an 
aw«some  reeponslhlllty.  And  because  ws 
have  been  so  blessed  by  God.  we  have  a 
greater  responsibility  before  Htm. 

With  a  surging  crime  rate,  racial  violence, 
alcoholisEn.  and  sex  being  exploited  as  the 
god  of  this  age,  we  find  iittie  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  we  shall  be  spared  some  kind  of 
Judgment.  Perhaps  we  shall  survive  as  a 
nation,  but  at  what  cost? 

Too  long  have  we  looked  askance  at  our 
national  sins.  Too  long  have  we  trusted  in 
our  material  standard  of  living.  Too  long 
have  we  trusted  In  our  scientific  achieve- 
ments. Too  long  have  we  been  willing  to 
settle  for  the  cheap  veneer  of  a  weak  religion 
Without  the  cross  of  ChrUt  as  the  center. 

National  prayer  and  repentance  Is  not 
simply  a  means  of  saving  our  awn  skins.  It 
is  what  we  owe  Almlght  God  foe  the  bounte- 
ous mercies  He  has  bestowed  on  us.  Re- 
pentance also  means  more  than  a  few  tears 
of  sorrow.  It  means  a  determination  to  re- 
nounce sin  and  to  follow  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  regardless  of  cost. 

Perhaps  Vietnam  will  shake  us  out  of  our 
complacency.  It  Is  easy  to  think  the  danger 
Is  too  far  away  to  concern  us.  But  we  know 
that  with  the  rising  power  of  China,  there  la 
bound  to  be  conflict.  We  need  to  examine 
our  own  hearts  now  before  the  living  Ood  to 
whom  we  shall  one  day  give  accoxint. 

Sudden  destruction  can  overtake  an  In- 
dividual as  well  as  a  nation.  That  Is  the 
lesson  of  the  man  who  tore  down  his  bams 
to  buUd  bigger  ones.  This  ts  the  picture  of 
the  United  States  today — building,  bxiildlng, 
and  more  building — but  on  the  foundation 
of  sinking  sand  Instead  of  the  foundation  of 
rock,  which  Is  the  eternal  word  af  God. 

This  crisis  Is  a  call  to  return  to  the  scrip- 
tural standards  of  personal  and  national  liv- 
ing. And  this  kind  of  obedience  to  the  word 
of  Ood  must  begin  with  Christians.  We  must 
show  the  Nation  the  way  of  faith  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  living  Christ,  who  is  before  all 
things  and  In  whom  all  things  hold  together. 
We  have  been  delivered  from  the  dominion 
of  darkness  and  transferred  to  the  kingdom 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  in 
whom  we  have  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins. 

No  crislB  is  a  call  to  panic,  but  rather  a 
call  to  sober  reflection.  We  must  pray  as 
never  before  for  our  Nation,  not  only  that  we 
shaU  b«  spared  a  war,  but  that  we  shall  be 
a  God-fearing  and  Ood-lovlng  people  This 
alone  is  worth  striving  for.  If  we  save  our 
lives,  but  lose  oxtr  souls,  of  what  value  Is  it? 

May  the  possibility  of  sudden  destruction 
shock  us  to  our  knees,  in  honest  petition  for 
the  mercy  of  God  and  for  the  souls  at  men 
loert  without  Christ  — James  W.  Reapsome. 


prayer 


It    ts   always  a 
It    Is    Judgment 


E.  B.  Tajlor,  Dickinson  Businetiman  and 
Gvic  Leader,  Preserver  of  Historical 
Docnmeats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  16.  1964 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
E.  B.  Taylor,  Texas  rancher  and  busi- 
nessman who  has  a  devoted  Interest  In 
the  history  of  his  State,  Is  the  subject  of 
an  Interesting  article  published  on  Au- 
gust 2.  1964.  in  the  Houston  Post  Sunday 
supplement.  Now. 


llie  article  describes  Mr.  Taylor's  oifioe 
in  Dicklivson.  Tex.,  and  some  of  the  doeo- 
ments  it  contains  as  a  Terltable  history 
museum,  with  its  historical  documents 
on  display  for  the  public. 

Mr.  Taylor's  intereetlnc  collection  U 
focused  in  pert  on  Texas  life  under  Mex- 
ican rule. 

Because  of  the  historical  significance 
of  the  article  by  John  Ralney,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows : 

SORKOCNOKD    BT    TKXAS    HISTOST 

(By  John  Balney) 

The  sign  at  4310  Washington  In  Dlckinaon 
says  "E.  B.  Taylor,  real  estate." 

But  It  is  not  reckUy  a  reai  estate  office,  not 
much  anyhow. 

It  is  a  Texas  history  museum,  loose  pagis 
of  history  come  to  life,  an  arsenal  of  Texana, 
a  place  where  weapont  and  documents  arc 
stored. 

Taylor  does  sell  real  estate;  that's  for  buM- 
ness.  He  collects  historical  documents; 
that's  for  love. 

It  started  in  1947.  kfter  Taylor  moved  to 
Galveston  from  Florida  and  married  CaroUn* 
Adrlance.  granddaughter  of  John  Adrlance 
who  fought  In  the  Texas  revolution. 

Taylor  worked  In  the  Adriance  real  estatt 
business  until  his  wife's  father  died  in  I9SS. 
The  business  was  the  oldest  Uoenaed  rosl 
estate  business  In  Texas. 

As  his  father.  Henry  Adriance,  had  kept  sll 
the  documents  that  had  been  Involved  in  land 
transactions.  Many  went  back  to  the  time 
when  Texas  was  part  of  Mexico. 

Taylor    got    infected    with    the    collecting 
virus  then  and  has  never  recovered. 
A  WAT  or  Lira 

To  him  the  papers  told  the  saga  of  life  on 
the  frontier. 

"They  tell  of  a  way  of  life,  the  feelings  ot 
people,  their  hardships,  their  trials.  T«a« 
is  a  way  ot  life,  not  a  place."  Taylor  says. 

Most  of  the  documents  of  Henry  Adrlanoe 
were  sold  off  with  the  business,  but  not  all. 
Taylor  Is  attempting  to  get  that  collection 
now,  but  that  is  another  story. 

Tajjlor  got  Into  the  real  estate  biislness  on 
his  own.  and  began  to  fill  the  walls  of  bla 
offices  with  guns  and  knives  that  were  oties 
the  gear  of  Texans. 

The  more  he  acquired,  the  more  he  learned 
about  the  game  of  ctrflectlng.  He  has  ad- 
vanced to  the  point  where  he  rarely  will  tell 
the  source  of  his  material. 

A  short  walk  around  his  office  is  a  refresher 
course  in  history.  There  Is  an  August  37. 
1839.  Issue  of  the  Oalvestonlan.  ot  whlcb 
three  copies  of  volume  1  are  known  to  exist 
today. 

Up  in  the  left-hand  corner  it  says  "single 
copies  two  bits."  A  single  copy  Is  worth  at 
least  S5,000  now. 

He  has  the  only  known  document  listing 
the  names  of  Mexican  prisoners  taken  at 
San  Jacinto. 

Then  there  is  the  broadside  printed  by 
Marcos  de  Esparza.  Governor  of  Zacatecss. 
which  Is  said  to  have  precipitated  the  w»x 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

It  too  is  the  only  copy  known  to  exist. 

A  letter  from  Issac  MUlsap  to  his  wife  and 
children  U  dated  March  3.  1836  MUlaap 
wrote  It  from  behind  the  walls  of  the  Alamo. 

The  only  known  copy  ot  a  reward  poster 
issued  during  the  days  of  the  Republic  1* 
there. 

Ask  Taylor  wh«-e  he  got  a  certain  docu- 
ment and  he  gets  to  grunting.  He'll  »y 
C.  Dorman  David,  owner  of  the  Bookman. 
If  that  ts  tbe  case.  He'U  crow  if  he  beat 
David  on  the  deal.     But   otherwise.  Taylor 
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prefers  to  say  "aa  old  man  at  Galveston."  or 
"I  can't  ten  that." 

His  particular  interest  is  the  period  of 
Texas  life  under  Mexican  nils  and  up  untU 
It  entered  the  'Union.  He  also  U  putting 
special  emphasU  on  Galveston  County. 

INSmX   THl    ALAICO 

The  letter  from  Isaac  MlUsap  to  his  wife 
and  children  follows,  reprinting  the  spelling 
and  pxinctuation  as  found  in  the  letter: 
"Bexar,  March  3, 1863. 

"Mt  dkae  dkae  ones:  We  are  in  the  fortress 
of  the  Alamo  a  ruined  church  that  has  most 
fell  dowp.     The  Mexicans  are  here  In  large 
numbers  they  have  kept  up  a  constant  fire 
since  we  got  here.     All  of  our  boys  are  well 
and  Captain  Martin  Is  In  good  spirits.     Early 
this  morning  I  watched  the  Mexcans  drilling 
Just  out  of  range  they  was  marching  up  and 
down  with  such   order.    They  have  bright 
red   and   blue   uniforms   and   many   canons. 
Some  here  at  thU  place  believe  that  the  main 
army   has  not  come   up   yett.     I   think   they 
Is  all  here  even  Santana.     Colonel  Bowie  Is 
down  sick  and  had  to  be  to  bed  I  saw  him 
yesterday  and  he  is  sUU  ready  to  fight.     He 
dldt    know    me    from    last    spring    but    did 
remember  Wash.     He  tells  all  that  help  will 
be  here  soon  and  It  makes  us  feel  good.     We 
have  beef  and  com  to  eat  but  no  coffee,  bag 
I  had  fell  o«r  on  the  way  here  so  It  was  all 
split.     I  have  not  see  Travis  but  two  times 
since  he  told  us  all  this  morning  that  Fan- 
ning was  going  to  be  here  early  with  many 
men  and  there  would  be  a  good  fight.     He 
stays   on   the  wall   some  but  mostly  to  his 
room  I  hope  help  comes  soon  cause  we  cant 
fight  them  all.     Some  says  he  is  going  to  talk 
some   tonight  and   group   us   belter   for   de- 
fense.    If  we  fall  here  get  to  the  river  with 
the    children    all   Texas   will   be    before   the 
enemy  we  get  so  little  news  here  we  know 
nothing.     There  is  no  discontent  in  our  boys 
some  are  tired  from  loss  of  sleep  and   rest. 
The  Mexcans  are  shooting  every  few  minutes 
but  most  of  the  shots  fall  inside  and  do  no 
harm.     I  dont  know  what  else  to  say  they  Is 
calling  for  all  letters,  kiss  the  dear  children 
for  me  and  believe  as  I  do  that  all  will  be  well 
and  God  protects  us  all. 

"Isaac. 
"If  any  men  come  through  there  tell  them 
to  hurry  with  powder  for  It  Is  short  I  hope 
you  get  this  and  know — I  love  you  all." 


Address  DeliTcred  to  the  American  Mining 
Congress  ConYcntion,  September  14, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  by  the  Honorable  John 
J.  Rhodes,  of  Arizona 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ASIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  1,  1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  previously  granted.  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
following  transcript  of  an  address  I 
delivered  to  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress Convention  in  Portland,  Greg.,  on 
September  14  concerning  our  national 
policies  as  they  affect  the  mineral  indus- 
tries. 

The  transcript  fcdlows: 

It  is  well  for  the  mining  industry  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  positions  of  the  two  politi- 
cal i>artles  which  affect  it.  Uterally,  the 
Federal  Government  is  in  nUning  up  to  its 
ears.    To  begin  at  the  beginning,  Federal  law 


governs  the  nri'^""**'  by  which  dtacorertes 
ar«  claimed  In  most  of  our  land  area  which 
is  mineral  bearing.  Then,  Federal  law  gov- 
erns the  use  of  the  surface  over  mineral 
claims,  and  the  extent  of  subsurface  rights. 
In  other  words.  It  controls  the  environment 
in  which  most  TP<"<"e  operations  must  be 
carried  out.  Under  certain  ccmdltlons,  Fed- 
eral loans  are  available  for  the  discovery 
and  development  of  mining  ventures.  The 
operation  of  the  mines,  while  mainly  regu- 
lated by  State  law.  must  also  be  cognizant  of 
Federal  laws  having  to  do  with  fair  labor 
standards,  labor  relations,  taxes,  depletion 
allowances,  and  many  other  matters.  In 
addition,  the  tariff  pcrtlcy  of  the  particular 
party  in  power  can  have  great  effect  upon  the 
market  price  to  be  received  for  minerals  and 
metals,  and  therefore  Impinges  directly  upon 
the  profitability  and  feasibility  of  mining 
operations. 

The  tariff  policy  is  not  the  only  way  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  may  affect 
mining  markets.  After  World  War  II  many 
minerals  and  metals  were  stockpiled,  looking 
toward  the  day  of  another  national  emer- 
gency in  which  they  might  be  needed.  In 
the  1950's.  the  policy  of  trading  surplus  agri- 
cultural products  for  strategic  minerals  and 
metals  began.  This  resulted  In  the  creation 
of  a  second  stockpile.  The  policy  which  the 
Government  follows  with  reference  to  the 
retention  or  disposition  of  stockpiled  min- 
erals and  metals  Is  profoundly  Important  to 
the  marketing  situation. 

The  position  of  the  Government  Insofar  as 
marketing  Is  concerned  is  so  predominant  as 
to  be  able  to  cause  rumblings  at  the  market- 
place, even  with  Indirect  action  or  by  the  col- 
lateral affects  of  Government  activity.  For 
Instance,  as  you  know  many  minerals  and 
metals  arc  stockpiled  either  as  ore.  or  as  low- 
grade  material  which  needs  smelting  or  bene- 
ficlatlon  before  use.  In  these  days  of  peace- 
time. Government  officials  felt  It  wise  to  up- 
grade part  of  our  national  stockpile.  The 
policy  was  evolved  of  paying  the  processor 
in  kind — In  other  words,  with  part  of  the 
product  which  he  had  refined  or  up-graded. 
This  system  could  not  cause  any  great  dis- 
ruption In  the  market  because  the  processor 
receiving  the  payment  In  kind  was  a  person 
knowledgeable  in  the  ways  of  the  market,  and 
therefore  disposed  of  the  material  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  the  market  relatively 
unaffected. 

However,  another  Government  official  got 
the  Idea  that  he  could  get  more  people  In- 
terested In  processing  stockpile  materials  if 
he  paid  the  processor  in  some  material  other 
than  that  being  processed.  In  other  words, 
you  might  pay  the  beneficiator  of  manganese 
by  releasing  alimiinum  to  him.  This  practice 
could  be  dangerous  to  the  market  because  it 
could  result  In  the  release  of  stockpile  ma- 
terial Into  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  no 
Interest  In  maintaining  the  stability  of  the 
market  of  that  material,  or  do  not  possess 
the  necessary  knowledge  to  do  so.  Thus  far. 
the  quantities  so  released  and  the  time  of 
release  have  not  caused  havoc  In  any  metal 
markets,  but  this  policy  could  be  dangerous 
if  It  were  not  kept  under  strict  surveillance 
by  the  Indxistry  and  by  Government. 

The  actions  of  the  Government  hare  cer- 
tainly been  devastating  concerning  the  min- 
ing of  our  most  precious  metal — gold.  There 
is  neither  the  time  nor  the  Inclination  to  go 
into  all  of  the  reasons  that  gold  has  been 
pegged  at  the  price  of  S36  an  ounce.  In  my 
opinion,  these  reasons  are  good  and  suffi- 
cient ones,  and  at  this  time  I  have  no  quar- 
rel with  them. 

However.  I  do  disagree  with  the  rriuctance 
of  the  Federal  GovM-nment  to  do  anything 
to  encourage  the  mining  of  gold.  A  task 
force  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
In  a  very  searching  analysis  of  the  Inter- 
national monetary  situation,  recently  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  expanded  Telocity 
of  trade  in  the  free  world  wlU  require  a  bade 


medium  of  exchange  which  exceeds  the  avedl- 
able  gold  supply,  and  also  exceeds  the  level 
of  dollar  credits  which  we  can  afford  to  have 
In  the  hands  of  other  countries.  The  alter- 
natives aeem  to  be:  (1)  Find  a  brand  new 
medium  of  exchange;  (2)  curtail  trade  in 
the  free  world;  (3)  increase  the  supply  of 
gold. 

I  think  we  can  say  without  serious  fear 
of  oontradicUon  Uiat  the  first  alternative  Is 
impracticable  at  the  time  being.  We  can 
also  say  that  the  second  is  vm thinkable 
This  leaves  only  the  third  alternative — in- 
creasing the  supply  of  gold — «is  the  means 
of  keeping  free  world  trade  expanding,  and 
at  the  same  time  keeping  the  dollar  credits 
in  the  hands  of  foreign  nations  from  rising 
to  imprudent  levels. 

I  have  for  years  advocated  the  payment  of 
a  subsidy  for  newly  mined  gold.  This  would 
be  a  one-time  payment,  would  be  made  in 
legal  tender,  and  would  be  charged  as  a  gen- 
eral expense  to  the  Government.  The  gold, 
after  It  has  been  purchased  and  put  into  the 
gold  reserve,  would  assume  the  value  of  $35 
per  ounce.  Gold  sold  out  of  the  gold  reserve 
would  be  sold  at  that  price. 

I  have  heard  estimates  as  to  the  increase 
in  the  output  of  gold  which  would  result 
from  such  a  plan.  If  the  estimates  are  cor- 
rect, the  Increase  In  the  domestic  gold  pro- 
duction would  be  spectacular.  I  can  think 
of  no  better  way  to  aid  the  mining  industry, 
and  also  to  help  solve  one  of  our  knottier 
problems  of  domestic  and  Interne  tlonal 
finance. 

Government  can  also  be  helpful  to  the 
mining  Industry.  It  can  be  helpful  In  con- 
tinued research  aimed  at  more  efficient 
methods  of  discovery  and  development  of 
mineral  resources.  Research  into  mine 
safety  and  the  physical  risks  Involved  in 
mining  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
helpful  both  to  the  mine  operator  and  the 
miner  himself.  By  continuing  a  reasonable 
depletion  allowance,  as  the  Republican  plat- 
form pledges  to  do.  we  can  continue  to  help 
ovtT  mining  Industry  to  show  a  reasonable 
profit,  and  to  spend  the  necessary  money  for 
exploration  and  development  to  Insure  an 
adequate  supply  of  minerals  and  metals  for 
future  generations. 

The  technology  of  mining  and  processing 
of  mineral  products  has  advanced  so  rapidly 
in  the  last  several  years  that  ore  bodies 
which  were  formerly  hardly  worth  mention- 
ing are  now  extremely  valuable.  Many  of 
those  bodies  were  claimed  by  companies  or 
Individuals  some  years  ago.  and  the  claims 
were  patented  under  the  prudent  man 
theory.  ■  At  the  Ume  of  patent,  those  claims 
were  not  commercially  feasible.  However, 
the  foresight  and  ingenuity  of  the  mining 
industry  led  the  persons  who  patented  the 
claims  to  believe  that  some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture the  time,  trouble,  and  money  expended 
in  perfecting  their  patents  wotild  become 
a  good  Investment. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  aA- 
vances  In  mining  technology  will  occur 
which  will  be  at  least  comparable  to  those 
we  have  already  made.  Tet  under  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  present  criterion, 
many  ore  bodies  which  wUl  be  commercially 
valuable  in  the  future  could  not  now  be 
patented.  I  recognize  the  reasons  for  the 
change  In  the  jxjUcy  of  the  Department,  and 
some  of  them  are  valid.  Certainly,  our  land 
policy  should  alwasrs  guard  against  fake  and 
frivolous  mining  claims.  However,  the  rec- 
ord of  the  mining  Industry  in  taking  nothing 
and  tiiming  it  Into  something  makes  me  feel 
that  the  Government  owes  to  this  industry 
the  trust  and  confidence  which  Is  inherent 
in  the  prudent  man  test  for  patenting  olainu. 
In  other  words,  your  record  is  good  enough 
that  In  my  opinion  government  should  say 
to  you,  "If  ron  are  willing  to  risk  your  time 
and  money  in  perfecting  a  patent,  we  are 
wUllsg  to  give  you  the  same  type  of  break 
wtilch  we  have  i^ven  you  in  the  paat."    Along 
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these  llnea,  you  will  not«  that  the  Repub- 
lican platform  of  1964  contains  a  pledge  for 
"continuing  review  of  public  land  laws  and 
f>oUcles  to  secure  maximum  opportunity  for 
all  beneficial  uses  of  the  public  lands;  In- 
cluding the  development  of  mineral  re- 
source*.'* 

The  multiple-use  concept  of  public  lands 
has  been  evolved  through  the  years  as  the 
best  means  of  providing  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  one  of  our  great  public  treasures  for 
the  best  Interests  of  all  our  people — In  this 
generation  and  In  future  generations.  It 
recognizes  not  only  the  needs  of  our  citizens, 
but  the  versatility  of  our  public  lands,  prop- 
erly utilized,  to  provide  the  solution  to  these 
needs.  Along  these  lines,  the  Republican 
platform  pledges  "full  cooperation  of  all 
governmental  levels  and  private  enterprise 
In  advancing  the  balanced  use  of  the  Na- 
tion's natural  resources  to  provide  for  man's 
multiple  needs."  The  enactment  of  the 
Wilderness  Act,  after  many  years  of  hear- 
ings and  negotiation,  occurred  In  this  Con- 
gress. In  Its  first  forms,  the  wilderness 
bill  was  Inimical  to  the  multiple-use  con- 
cept. Over  the  years,  opponents  and  pro- 
ponents of  wilderness  legislation  were  able  to 
conduct  full  discussions,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  able  staffs  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate,  were 
able  to  evolve  a  bill  and  a  program  with 
which  other  users  of  the  public  lands  can 
live.  Had  It  not  been  for  the  strength  of  the 
multiple-use  concept,  and  the  devotion  which 
many  people  feel  toward  It,  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation either  would  have  been  passed  pre- 
matutely,  or  not  passed  at  all.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  Wilderness  Act  owes  its  very  ex- 
istence to  the  fact  that  it  now  is  In  a  form 
which  Is  not  radically  contradictory  to  the 
multiple-use  concept. 

I  had  previously  mentioned  the  Importance 
of  the  Government  in  the  areas  of  price  sta- 
bility. It  is  certainly  Important  to  the  min- 
ing Industry  to  know  the  policy  of  either 
political  party  with  regard  to  the  mainte- 
nance and/or  disposition  of  the  national 
stockpile.  A  penchant  to  turn  the  stockpile 
Into  quick  cash,  could  certainly  be  danger- 
ous to  the  markets.  On  the  other  hand,  ab- 
solute refusal  to  allow  some  flexibility  In  the 
level  of  the  stockpile  would  be  shortsighted. 
Flexibility  should  never  become  market 
management,  as  this  would  really  put  pro- 
ducers at  the  mercy  of  the  Government,  but 
some  action  taken  In  emergencies  to  level 
the  more  acute  peaks  and  valleys  of  supply 
and  demiand  should  be  beneficial. 

In  my  opinion,  the  mining  Industry  should 
always  try  to  make  sure  that  an  administra- 
tion Is  in  power  which  realizes  the  Inherent 
dangers  In  Improper  management  of  the 
stockpile,  and  Is  dedicated  to  the  principle 
that  the  stockpile  will  never  be  used  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  hurt  free  enterprise  or  dam- 
age our  free  mining  Industry.  It  should 
recognize  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
stockpile — to  provide  for  the  national  de- 
fense— carries  with  it  a  secondary  responsi- 
bility. That  responsibility  la  to  use  the 
stockpile  In  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  the 
maximum  benefit  to  all  our  citizens  and  to 
the  free  enterprise  system 

I  have  also  mentioned  that  the  tariff  poli- 
cy of  any  administration  is  Important  to 
the  mining  Industry.  The  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  has  recently  held  exhaustive 
hearings  In  an  attempt  to  determine  the 
probable  effect  on  domestic  Industry  of  the 
Inclusion  of  certain  products  In  the  list  to 
be  discussed  In  the  Kennedy  round  of  GATT 
talks.  As  yet,  no  recommendations  have  been 
made.  In  Geneva,  no  additions  or  deletions 
from  the  public  list  of  commodities  which 
might  form  the  subject  of  the  Kennedy 
round  have  been  made.  While  I  have  no 
desire  to  be  unduly  political,  it  Is  widely 
opined  In  Washlngrton  that  the  main  reason 
these  decisions  have  not  been  made  public 
concerns  the  proximity  of  the  elections,  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  In  the  United  States. 


Strong  cases  were  made  for  fiezlble  im- 
port quotas  tar  lead  and  zinc,  for  retention 
at  the  present  copper  tariff,  and  for  other 
applications  of  tariff  and  quota  policies  to 
other  minerals  and  metals.  The  facts  needed 
for  making  a  decision  are  certainly  In  the 
hands  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  and  I 
for  one  do  not  feel  that  It  Is  asking  too  much 
to  request  that  It  proceed  poet  haste  to  let  us 
know  the  recommendations  It  will  make  to 
the  President. 

There  are  mauiy  portions  of  the  Republi- 
can platform  dealing  Indirectly  with  mining, 
as  they  deal  with  all  the  segments  of  our  free 
enterprise  system.  For  instance,  we  pledge 
an  overhaul  of  the  entire  tax  structure.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  all  Industry  that 
this  be  accomplished,  and  that  the  watch- 
word in  the  new  tax  system  iDe  balanced 
budgets,  industrial  expansion.  Job  creation, 
and  a  high  velocity  economy.  Inherent  in 
most  of  our  platform  is  a  basic  reliance  upon 
the  free  enterprise  system  to  carry  the  major 
share  of  the  load  of  our  economic  endeav- 
ors— either  alone  or  in  partnership  with  Gov- 
ernment. Equally  Inherent  in  the  platform 
Is  the  Idea  of  smaller  government  and  bigger 
people.  This  platform  returns  to  the  con- 
cept that  the  Government  should  do  only 
those  things  for  the  people  which  the  peo- 
ple cannot  do  at  all,  or  as  well,  for  them- 
selves. This  Is  a  hard-hitting  platform,  and 
one  which  In  my  opinion  places  the  Repub- 
lican Party  in  the  mainstream  of  American 
thinking  in  this  year  of  1964.  I  commend 
It  to  you  for  your  reading,  and  solicit  your 
support  for  Its  principles 
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Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wooster 
Daily  Record,  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, is  one  of  the  fine  newspapers  of 
Ohio.  I  was  particularly  impressed  with 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  that 
newspaper  August  19  on  the  question  of 
reapportionment  : 
Reapportionment:   MuFn,E  Farm  Counties 

Intelligent  persons  sometimes  change  their 
minds  when  presented  with  additional  facts 
or  when  adjusting  conclusions  to  be  more  in 
tune  with  the  times. 

But  when  an  Individual,  particularly  an 
attorney,  completely  reverses  his  line  of  logic, 
we  question  the  motivation.  Such  is  the 
case  with  "reapportionment  of  State  legisla- 
tures," a  very  controversial  Issue  spurred  by 
a  ruling  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Using  the  14th  amendment  as  a  base.  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  and  five  of  his  col- 
leagues ruled  that  most  State  legislatures  are 
selected  unconstitutionally. 

In  his  majority  report  in  a  6-to-3  deci- 
sion. Chief  Justice  Warren  said  in  June:  "the 
equal  protection  clause  requires  that  seats 
in  both  houses  of  a  bicameral  State  legisla- 
ture must  be  apportioned  on  a  population 
l>asls." 

But.  as  Governor  of  California  in  1948  he 
said  that  one  house  in  the  legislature  should 
be  elected  on  a  geographical  basis.  We 
agree  with  Warren  of  1948.  not  the  Warren 
of  1964.  However,  unless  Congress  acts  to 
sidestep  or  delay  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision, Ohio  and  about  40  other  States  must 
redlrtrtct. 

Governor  Warren  In  1948  was  most  con- 
vincing when  he  said:  "The  agricultural 
counties  of  California  are  far  more  impor- 


tant in  the  life  of  our  State  tlian  the  rela- 
tionship their  population  bears  to  the  entln 
population  of  the  State. 

"It  is  for  this  reason  I  have  never  been  In 
favor  of  restricting  their  representation  in 
our  State  senate  to  a  strictly  population  baau. 
It  is  for  the  same  reasoning  that  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  of  our  country  gave  a  balanced 
representation  to  the  States  of  the  Union, 
equal  representatllon  In  one  house  and  appor- 
tioned representation  based  upon  population 
in  the  other." 

The  Indianapolis  Star  says  about  last 
June's  decision:  "The  Court  deals  with  people 
as  with  a  sack  of  marbles.  They  are  to  b« 
rolled  out  on  a  tabletop  and  divided  Into 
equal  piles" 

In  1903.  approximately  98  percent  of  Ohio 
voters  ratified  the  Hanna  amendment  which 
stated  that  each  county  Is  entitled  to  one 
seat  In  the  house.  We  think  the  amend- 
ment was  a  sensible  one,  since  It  assured  each 
county  at  least  one  State  representative. 

Big  city  blocs  have  pushed  reapportion- 
ment for  some  time.  Knowing  population 
density  Is  in  the  urban  areas,  they  see  this  as 
a  way  of  controlling  much  of  the  State  legis- 
lation. 

The  farmer  in  the  predomlnently  rural 
counties  is  in  the  minority  as  far  as  number. 
But  as  far  as  his  place  in  the  econcxnics  and 
livelihood  of  Ohio,  the  farmer  plays  a  giant 
part.  We  would  hate  to  see  small  rural  coun- 
ties lumped  together  Just  to  muffle  their  voice 
in  Columbus. 

Wayne  and  Holmes  County  each  has  a  State 
representative.  Under  reapportionment,  the 
two  counties  could  possibly  have  one  repre- 
sentative between  them.  Other  groupingg 
would  Include  a  wider  complex  of  rural 
counties:  Auglaize,  Logan,  and  Champaign 
could  be  Joined  as  could  Paulding,  Putnam. 
Van  Wert,  and  Mercer.     The  list  is  endless. 

Ohio  is  considering  the  reapp>ortionment 
ultimatum  and  trying  to  decide  when  and 
how  the  task  should  be  accomplished. 

In  the  meantime.  Congress  Is  considering  a 
number  of  measures  which  could  delay  or 
■nullify  the  Supreme  Court  ruling.  Ohio 
Congressman  William  M.  McCxtlloch  has 
proposed  an  amendment  which  merits  serious 
consideration.  We  hope  it  becomes  law.  It 
simply  would  give  States  the  right  to  appor- 
tion one  or  t>oth  houses  of  their  legislatures 
on  a  basis  other  than  on  population  alone. 


L.  A.  Chitwood,  Jr.:   Houtemover 
Extraordinary 
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Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks to  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
would  like  to  commend  to  the  Congress  a 
"housemover  extraordinary"  and  a  dedi- 
cated American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  L.  A.  Chit- 
wood,  Jr.,  of  Charleston,  S.C.  is  the  type 
of  industrious  man  whose  initiative  and 
ability  developed  this  Nation  and  made 
America  the  greatest  power  on  earth. 
He  Is  a  splendid  example  of  our  free  en- 
terprise system. 

Recently  the  News  and  Courier — one 
of  South  Carolina's  distinguished  news- 
papers— carried  an  article  relating  some 
of  the  more  humorous  aspects  of  the 
houscmoving  profession.    It  is  an  excel- 


lent  article,  and  I  would  like  to  add  my 
high  regard  for  this  quiet,  unpretentious 
gentleman.  Among  his  many,  many 
friends  In  the  Charleston  area,  he  Is  re- 
spected and  loved  for  his  high  integrity, 
his  capable  ability,  his  unswervirvg  de- 
votion to  his  fellowman,  and  his  com- 
munity and  Nation: 

Bk  Sua*  To  Get  the  Right  Hous» 
(By  Charlotte  Walker) 
E^-ery  profession  has  lU  error  potential, 
but  while  a  lawyer's  mistakes  go  to  JaU,  and 
the  architects — In  time — are  covered  with 
Ivy.  a  housemover's  loom  as  big  as — as  big 
as  a  house.  And  don't  suppose  a  mover  of 
houses  doesn't  have  hU  off  days,  even  as  you 

or  I. 

The  firm  of  L.  A.  Chitwood,  Jr.,  has  been 
occupied  in  hoiisemovlng  for  many  years. 
Actually,  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
Arm's  operation.  Transport  of  heavy  equip- 
ment for  Industry  and  the  Government  ac- 
count for  the  greater  part  of  the  firm's  rev- 
enue. Hoiisemovlng,  though,  captures  the 
imagination. 

Mr.  Chltwood's  experiences  In  tliis  field — 
and  they  range  from  moving  the  750- ton 
Flynn  Hall  at  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Marshlands  Plantation  house,  larg- 
est single  unit  ever  to  be  put  aboard  a  barge 
In  this  region,  to  small  dwellings — leave  one 
convinced  that  fact  Lb  Infinitely  funnier  than 

fiction. 

No  small  contributing  factor  to  the  listen- 
ers  enjoyment  of  Mr.  Chltwood's  tales.  Is 
the  personality  of  the  man  himself:  a  charm- 
ing blend  of  audacity,  philosophy,  and  com- 
monsense  coupled  with  a  sense  o'  security 
that  is  unusual  In  our  time.  He  has  never 
experienced  business  competition  and — as 
one  of  his  employees  explained.  "As  long  as 
people  go  on  building  things  where  they 
shouldn't  have,  there'll  t>e  plenty  to  keep 
us  busy." 

To  illustrate  this:  Some  years  ago  a  rich, 
would-be  client  asked  Mr.  Chitwood  to  move 
her  house  from  the  corner  of  a  large  lot  to 
the  center.  It  waa.i't  much  of  a  house  and 
moving  It  would  have  been  no  problem.  But 
Mr.  Chitwood.  after  studying  the  project,  de- 
clined the  Job. 

"IjOok,  ma'am,  you  don't  like  tLe  house 
where  It  Is.  Can't  say  I  blame  you.  Trouble 
IB.  you  wouldn't  like  It  wherever  you  put  it." 
So  the  client.  Instead  of  moving  the  house, 
tore  it  down  and  built  a  new  one  which  she 
could  well  afford  to  do.  Fortunately.  Mr. 
Chitwood  aiso  could  afford  to  be  Independent. 
On  another  occasion  two  brothers,  who  had 
lived  in  adjoining  houses  all  their  adult  lives, 
quarreled.  One  decided  to  have  his  house 
moved  to  another  location  some  miles  away. 
Naturally,  they  called  Mr.  Chitwood.  Also 
naturally.  Mr.  Chitwood  quickly  sized  up  the 
situation. 

"If  you  move  there's  a  good  chance  you'll 
go  on  feuding  for  the  rest  of  your  lives,"  he 
told  them.  "Better  you  should  stay  right 
where  you  are  until  you  both  come  to  your 
senses." 

The  most  important  concern  of  the  house- 
mover  in  addition  to  moving  the  right  house, 
that  Is — Is  the  smoothness  of  the  operation. 
A  sudden  movement  sufficient  to  cause  a  vase 
to  fall  from  the  mantel  might  also  cause  a 
crack  In  the  plaster. 

This  was  demonstrated  on  the  occasion 
when  a  house  had  to  be  moved  to  make  room 
for  a  new  highway. 

The  aged  lady  whose  house  It  wm.  refused 
to  budge  from  her  home.  Her  daughter 
pleaded,  but  mama  remained  adamant.  She'd 
come  to  that  house  as  a  bride,  she  said,  and 
If  the  house  collapsed,  she'd  Just  collapse 
With  it. 
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Willie  a  distraught  daughter  pleaded  with 
her  strong-minded  parent,  Mr.  Chitwood 
stepped  outside.  A  short  time  later  the 
daughter  emerged  In  tears,  apparently  con- 
rlnced  that  her  mother  was  doomed.  To  her 
obvious  amaaement.  slie  noticed  that  tiie 
great  oak,  wlilch  for  generations  had  been  on 
the  right  of  the  plazia,  was  located  now  on 
tiie  left.  When  she  rallied  from  this  further 
Jolt  to  her  serenity.  Mr.  Chitwood  explained 
tliat  the  moving  had  been  going  on  all  the 
time  she'd  been  Inside. 

Although  Mr.  Chitwood  has  moved  many 
a  house  since  liis  first  modest  project  to  the 
Marshlands  PlantaUon  house — he  is  unable 
to  recall  the  exact  number — one  house  he 
never  will  forget. 

It  all  happened  years  ago  when  Charles- 
ton's suburban  development  was  in  its  in- 
fancy. Mr.  Chitwood  was  retained  to  move 
a  house  »x>ught  by  the  client,  to  a  newly 
landscaped  lot  In  another  area.  So,  full  of 
enthusiasm  one  morning,  Mr.  Chitwood  and 
his  merry  men  sallied  forth  to  pick  up  (lit- 
erally) a  house.  This  was  accomplished 
without  so  much  as  fluttering  the  red  and 
white  striped  dish  cloth  that  hung  in  the 
kitchen  window.  In  due  course  they  de- 
posited the  house  on  the  client's  landscaped 
lot. 

Just  as  the  project  was  completed,  the 
client  drove  up. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it?"  Mr.  Chitwood 
asked,  pardonably  proud  of  completing  the 
project  with  such  dispatch. 

The  client  studied  the  house  for  a  few 
minutes;  walked  around  It  and  Joined  the 
stlU-beamlng  Mr.  Chitwood.  "I  think  It 
looks  Just  fine."  the  client  admitted,  "but  if 
you  leave  It  there.  Just  where  do  you  expect 
to  put  my  house?" 

When  Mr.  Chitwood  rallied  from  this  ma- 
terialization of  a  house-mover's  nightmare, 
he  did  the  only  thing  any  right-thinking 
house  mover  would  do.  He  had  the  pipes 
and  wiring  disconnected,  replaced  the  house 
on  the  trailer,  and  si>ed  away  to  return  It  to 
its  rightful  owner.  Fortunately  it  hadn't 
been  missed,  and  Mr.  Chitwood  and  ills  crew 
and  technicians  restored  Um  house  to  its 
foundations.  When  the  Job  was  completed, 
he  wearily  waved  the  crew  away  and  waited. 
In  his  car,  for  the  occupants  to  appear. 

When  the  owners — a  young  working  cou- 
ple— returned  home  Mr.  Chitwood  explained 
what  had  iiappened  during  their  absence, 
and  apologized.  Their  amazement  came  as 
no  surprise  to  Mr.  Chitwood.  and  he  waited 
while  they.  In  turn,  walked  around  the  house 
and  stvidled  the  situation. 

Then  the  woman  gave  Mr.  Chitwood  one 
long,  lingering  look  and  went  Indoors.  The 
husband  returned  to  where  Mr.  Chitwood 
waited  and  asked,  solicitously,  how  he  felt. 
Mr.  Chitwood  allowed  he  felt  fine. 
The  other  did  not  even  attenxpt  to  conceal 
his  skepticism. 

"Look  man,  wliafs  the  sense  in  coming 
to  me  with  a  yam  like  that?"  he  demanded 
In  effect.  "Any  fool  can  see  that  this  house 
hasn't  been  moved  since  the  day  it  was 
built." 

It  was  a  delicate  situation,  but  Mr.  Chit- 
wood eventually  did  convince  the  other  that 
his  house  had  been  moved.  In  the  mean- 
time it  was  all  very  embarrassing. 

It's  one  thing  to  explain  that  you've  picked 
up  another  man's  hat  or  umbrella  by  mis- 
take, but  walking  off  with  another  man's 
house — to  say  nothing  of  driving  It  all  over 
the  countryside — well,  that's  something  else 
again. 

Mr.  Chitwood  has  never  been  in  such  a 
position  since — except  in  dreams. 

And  when  tli&t  happens,  he  wakes  up 
screaming. 


A  Descent  to  Political  UtoI 
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Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  significant  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  of  September  14  concerning  the 
proper  role  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  political 
campaign : 

A  Descent  to  Politicai.  Level 
(By  Mllburn  P.  Akers) 
Secretarv  of  State  Dean   Rusk.  Senator  J 
William  Pulbrlght.  chairman  of  the  Senate's 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  the  Pen- 
tagon keep  busy  these  days  denying  charges 
made  by  Senator  Barry  Gold  water. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  Rusk,  custodian  of 
what  is  left  of  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy, 
concluded  It  necessary  to  follow  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  line  In  refuting  a  Goldwater 
accusation  that  the  Kennedy  administration 
took  action  in  the  Cuban  mlssUe  crisis  "at 
a  time  that  would  have  maximum  domestic 
Impact"  in  the  1962  congressional  elections. 
The  Goldwater  accusation  was  of  a  type 
which  probably  can  be  neither  proved  nor 
disproved.  The  Secretary,  party  to  the  secret 
conferences  and  decisions  Incident  to  that 
crisis,  certalnlv  was  well  within  his  rights  in 
defending  his  "integrity  and  that  of  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  by  denying  the 
charge.  But  to  bring  In  the  now  overworked 
allegation  of  a  "lack  of  basic  understanding" 
on  the  part  of  Ooldwatzr  was  to  descend  to 
the  political  level;  a  level  from  which  a  Sec- 
retary of  State  should  remain  aloof.  Antl- 
intellectuallsm  U  a  ciirse.  But  so  Is  intel- 
lectual snobbery. 

GoujWATEB  may  have  contributed  to 
wrecking  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  But 
a  Secretary  of  State  who  engages  in  political 
bickering  presides  at  its  Interment. 

Rusk's  ironic  assurances  that  "the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  has  not  made  ar- 
rangements with  Indonesia  to  drop  para- 
chutists into  Malaysia,  or  made  arrangements 
with  the  rebels  to  occupy  Stanleyville  in  the 
Congo"  are  In  the  same  patt«Ta. 

That  he  would  be  especially  sensitive  to 
criticism  Is  understandable.  During  his  sec- 
retaryship the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  alliance 
has  fallen  into  dlearray.  UjS.  policy  in  the 
Congo,  Implemented  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, has  l>een  disastrous.  European  allies. 
asked  to  boycott  Fidel  Castro's  Cuba,  have 
boycotted  our  Cuban  policy  instead,  Laos  has 
all  but  gone  Communist  as  a  consequence 
of  ovu  agreement  to  its  supposed  neutraliza- 
tion and  America's  prestige  abroad  has  sunk 
so  low  that  a  government  in  Zanzibar  drives 
our  diplomatic  representatives  out  at  pistol 
point  and  mobs  in  Panama  attack  the  Canal 
Zone.  Meanwhile,  we  contributed  vastly  in 
money  to  Sukarno's  buildup  which  now  en- 
ables the  Indonesian  dictator  "to  drop  para- 
chutists into  Malaysia"  even  as  we  con- 
tributed vastly  in  money  to  drive  Molse 
Tshombe  out  of  Ktanga.  Now.  Tshomlae  hav- 
ing returned  as  Prime  Minister  of  all  the 
Congo  we  become  solicitous  over  his  loss  of 
Stanleyville  to  other  rebels. 

These  things  can  be  recounted  without 
snggeetlng  Rusk  has  been  solely  responsible 
for  them. 
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Many  factors  have  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Some  ot  tbem  were  and  still  are 
beyond  our  control.  Others  were  not  and 
are  not.  But  If  there  Is  any  "lack  of  basic 
understanding"  It  Is  not  wholly  confined  to 
Senator  QobDWATER. 

The  Secretary  Indicates  an  awareness  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee.  It 
ml^ht  not  be  amiss  for  him  to  leave  political 
bickering  up  to  that  agency.  He  has  suf- 
ficient to  do  If  he  Is  to  reeestabllsh  some 
semblance  of  purpose  and  effectiveness  to  our 
badly  fractured  foreign  policy. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  the  Penta- 
gon It  Is  continually  leaping  Into  the  politi- 
cal fray  with  denials  of  this  or  that  Gold- 
water  charge  directed  against  It.  If  It  had 
earlier  responded  to  the  Vletcong  In  South 
Vietnam  with  the  same  avidity  as  it  now  re- 
sponds to  Senator  Ooldwater  (not  the  Pen- 
tagon's favorite  major  general  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserves)  that  unhappy  dilemma 
might  be  resolved.  The  Pentagon  is  peculi- 
arly sensitive  to  Qoldwater  barbs.  It  quickly 
issues  denials,  having  noted,  perhaps,  the 
political  effectlvness  of  the  missile  gap 
charges  (subsequently  disproved)  made  by 
Kennedy  when  he  was  a  presidential  aspirant 
in  1960.  Although  the  Pentagon  Is  as  quick 
in  responding  to  Goldwatkr  as  Goldwatek  is 
said  to  be  on  the  trigger,  it  should  be  con- 
ceded that  it  hasn't  incorporated  political 
insinuations  In  Its  denials. 

State  and  Defense  are  two  agencies  which 
should  remain  wholly  aloof  from  political 
campaigns. 

If  the  President  believes  attacks  directed 
against  them  are  worthy  of  response,  he.  as 
the  candidate  and  as  the  head  of  his  party, 
should  reply  to  them  himself  or  have  some- 
one other  than  the  State  and  Defense  De- 
partments do  it  for  him. 

Senator  Pulbright  is  eager  to  break  Into 
print.  He  has  replied  to  Goldwater  on  for- 
eign policy  three  times  in  recent  weeks.  He 
has  the  psurty  line  of  Intellectual  snobbery 
for  all  with  whom  he  disagrees  down  pat. 

State  and  Defense  don't  belong  In  politics 
and  shouldn't  be  compromised  by  engaging 
In  anything  resembling  politics. 


B.  Brian  Marphy 
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Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Long- 
view  Daily  News,  September  9,  1964.  in 
connection  with  the  late  Brian  Murphy, 
of  Hughes  Springs.  Brian  was  a  great, 
good,  and  outstanding  man  and  citizen: 

B.  Brian  Murphy 

Hughes  Springs  and  east  Texas  have  lost 
a  distinguished  citizen  in  the  untimely  psiss- 
Ing  of  B.  Brian  Murphy.  A  man  in  prime  use- 
fulness to  his  community  and  to  his  State 
and  the  Nation  at  age  50.  he  succumbed  to 
a  heart  attack  Saturday  night  and  was  burled 
Tuesday  following  services  at  the  First  Meth- 
odist Church  and  graveside  rites  conducted 
by  the  American  Legion. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  a  man  of  ability.  But  of 
perhaps  more  significance,  he  was  a  man  of 
courage  and  dedication  and  determination 
and  the  will  to  stick  to  a  task  until  he  had 
accomplished  it  or  made  good  at  it.  As  a 
business  and  civic  leader,  as  a  veteran  of  the 
Armed   Forces,   as   a  churchman,   and   orga- 


nization  leader,   he   was  prominent   In  his 
community  and  region. 

In  many  ways  and  on  numerous  occsislons. 
Brian  Murphy  brought  public  attention  and 
honor  to  hU  city  and  area.  He  was  State 
historian  of  the  American  Legion,  and  a  tor- 
mer  commander  of  the  Hughes  Springs  poet 
of  the  Legion.  He  was  active  In  the  Hughes 
Springs  Lions  Club  and  had  served  In  several 
district  posts  xvltb  Lions  International. 

He  was  executive  secretary  of  the  Hughes 
Springs  Chamber  of  Commerce,  operator  of 
the  Hughes  Springs  Credit  Bureau,  Judge  of 
the  Hughes  Springs  Corporation  Court,  Dem- 
ocratic chairman  for  Cass  County,  and  was 
manager  of  a  housing  rental  authority. 

This  writer  had  known  Brian  Murphy  for 
many  years.  He  was  news  correspondent  for 
the  I/ongview  newspapers  In  Hughes  Springs 
for  a  number  of  years  and  had  served  these 
newspapers  in  this  capacity  on  more  than 
one  appointment.  He  was  an  energetic  and 
trustworthy  newsman  who  showed  concern 
for  his  fellow  man  and  a  keen  interest  in  all 
of  the  worthwhile  affairs  of  his  community 
and  area.  He  was  a  friendly  and  helpful 
man. 

Here  was  a  man  who  chose  to  serve  out 
his  too  brief  life  in  the  city  and  community 
he  loved.  He  served  In  many  cajjaclties. 
came  into  contact  with  tKjth  ordinary  citi- 
zens and  leaders  in  many  walks  of  life,  but 
in  it  all  was  sincere  and  understanding  and 
willing  to  l>e  of  service  He  will  be  missed 
by  many,   this  writer   Included 

All  of  us,  family  and  friends  alike,  are 
conscious  of  the  fact  he  made  a  continuing 
and  worthwhile  contribution  to  many  areas 
of  progress  and  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  east  Texas.  This  Is  the  accepted  role  of 
the  good  citizen,  and  Brian  Murphy  filled 
it  with  distinction  and  honor  to  himself  and 
his  community — Carl  L   ESbtes 


NASDVA  Man  of  the  Year  Award 


EXTEH^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOITTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  16,  1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a 
source  of  considerable  pride  and  pleasure 
for  me  to  learn  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Teagtje],  had  been 
selected  for  the  Man  of  the  Year  Award 
by  the  National  Association  of  State  Di- 
rectors of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  statement  which  was  made 
at  the  time  this  well-merited  award  was 
given  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas: 
NASDVA  Man  or  the  Year  Award 

Congressman  Olin  E  Teacue  will  receive 
the  first  NASDVA  Man  of  the  Year  Award. 

The  award  will  be  presented  at  the  NAS- 
DVA Convention  In  St  Petersburg.  Con- 
gressman Teague  will  speak  at  the  presenta- 
tion 

"No  man  has  achieved  more  In  behalf  of 
veterans  than  Congressman  Olin  E  Teague. 
His  work  spans  more  than  a  single  year.  It 
covers  his  entire  public  career,"  Pete  Whee- 
ler. Georgia,  chairman  of  the  selections  com- 
mittee said  in  aruiounclng  the  award  winner 
Other  members  of  the  selection  committee 
are  Robert  O  Hansen.  Minnesota,  and  C.  S 
Collier,  Jr..  West  Virginia 

The  NASDVA  man  of  the  year  is  chairman 
of    the    US     House    Veterans'    Affairs    Com- 


mittee He  has  held  this  chairmanship  since 
the  beginning  of  the  84th  Congress  He  la 
the  author  of  more  veterans  legislation  than 
any  other  man  who  has  ever  served  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Prom  College  Station,  Tex.,  Congressman 
TiAom  arrived  in  Washington  In  194fl,  r 
battle  scarred  and  much  decorated  combat 
veteran  He  had  himself  spent  2  years  la 
an  Army  hospital  recovering  from  severe  in- 
Jvu-les  suffered  while  leading  a  battalion  of 
Infantrymen  from  Utah  Beach  to  the  Rhine 
River 

He  Introduced  a  bill  as  a  freshman  which 
became  the  War  Orphans  Act.  He's  still  Im- 
proving that  act.  Only  this  year,  the  War 
Orphans  Act  was  extended  to  provide  educa- 
tional assistance  to  children  of  veterans  to- 
tally and  permanently  disabled. 

This  first  bill  reflects  his  legislative  philo- 
sophy of  demanding  first  priority  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  comrades  felled, 
or  severely  injured  In  combat.  After  caring 
for  these.  Congressman  TEAotrr's  philosophy 
gives  disabled  veterans  the  next  priority  rat- 
ing, followed  by  hospital  benefits,  and  pen- 
sions 

The  boyhood  nickname.  •Tiger"  aptly  stuck 
In  the  Halls  of  Congress,  as  Oongressman 
Teaoit:  fought  the  battle  of  veterans'  bene- 
fits. 

Some  of  his  successful  legislative  fights: 

All  recent  bills  granting  major  Increases 
In  disability  and  death  compensation.  Includ- 
ing special  bills  allocating  increased  benefits 
to  the  blinded  and  other  seriously  disabled, 
and  measures  extending  the  presumptive  pe- 
riod for  granting  service  connection  for  cer- 
tain diseases. 

Bills  permitting  widows  of  veterans  of 
World  War  n  and  Korea  to  receive  benefits  on 
the  same  basis  as  widows  of  World  War  I 
veterans 

The  codification  of  all  veterans  law.  now 
title  38.  United  States  Code 

The  bill  permitting  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  make  direct  loans  to  veterans  In 
small  and  rural  towns  where  private  mort- 
gage money  for  homes  was  not  available. 

The  long-range  Improvement  of  the  VA 
hospital  system. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  special  committee 
which  corrected  the  fiy-by-night.  get-rlch- 
qulck  school  operators  who  duped  GI's.  He 
directed  another  select  committee  which 
dealt  the  fatal  blow  to  the  dishonest  build- 
ing conttactors  who  bilked  veteran  home- 
buyers  of  money. 

On  three  occasions  his  firmness  blocked 
attempts  to  curtail  the  VA  medical  budget. 

The  Korean  GI  bill  was  largely  Oongress- 
man Teagut's  work,  partlctilarly  those  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  which  corrected  inadequa- 
cies of  the  World  War  n  OI  bill. 

With  this  record,  the  "Tiger"  has  not  grown 
fat  and  lazy.  He  is  the  author  of  H.R.  8009. 
a  bill  already  p>assed  by  the  House  and  await- 
ing Senate  action.  This  bill,  most  signifi- 
cant new  veterans'  program  in  years,  would 
provide  nursing  care  for  elderly  veterans. 

"This  outstanding  record  makes  Congress- 
man Olin  E  Teagije  man  of  the  year  for 
many  years.  It  is  most  proper  that  he  should 
be  the  first  recipient  of  the  NASDVA  award." 
Mr  Wheeler  said 


No  Mention  of  Faith  in  God 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  4.  1964 

Mr.  LAIRD.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
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Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
jitilwaukee  Sentinel  of  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 8,  1964: 

Brkad   Alonx? 

Before  the  1»«4  national  party  platforms 
ure  buried  under  the  avalanche  of  campaign 
ca-atory  Just  getUng  \inderway.  a  comparison 
ol  liielr  religiousness  Is  in  order. 

The  Republican  platform  takes  note  of  God 
and  the  Nation's  heHtage  of  religious  faith. 
The  Democratic  platform  makes  no  reference 
to  God  or  religion. 

DEMOCRATS     don't    MENTION      FAITH 

About  the  only  religious  note  to  be  found 
In  the  Democratic  platform  Is  in  the  sen- 
tence. "Peace  should  be  the  first  concern  of 
all  governments  as  it  Is  the  prayer  of  all 
men."  The  Democratic  platform  does  men- 
tion faith,  but  In  relation  to  freedom,  hot  in 
a  religious  sense.  It  talks  of  "unity  of  spirit" 
In  a  civil  sense.  It  omits  mention  of  religion 
In  its  plank  on  "ending  discrimination  based 
on  race.  age.  sex  or  national  origin  •  •  •" 
although  It  does  allude  to  it  in  pledging 
"equal  opportunity  and  equal  treatment  for 
all  Americans  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color 
or  natianAl  orlg:ln." 

The  Republican  platform  sounds  a  reli- 
gious not«  In  lU  first  sentence:  "Humanity 
is  tormented  once  again  by  an  age-old  issue- 
la  man  to  live  In  dignity  and  freedom  under 
God  or  b«  enalaved — are  men  in  Government 
to  serve,  or  »r»  they  to  master,  their  fellow 
men?" 

Prophetic  of  th«  nonrellgious  character  of 
the  Democratic  platform,  the  Republican 
document,  drawn  a  month  and  a  half  ahead 
of  the  opposition's  platform,  has  this  to  say: 

"Much  ol  today's  moral  decline  and  drift — 
much  of  the  prevailing  preoccupation  with 
physical  and  naat«nal  comforts  of  life — much 
of  today's  crasa  political  appeals  to  the  ap- 
petite* of  the  citlxenry — can  be  traced  to  a 
leadership  grown  demagogic  and  materialistic 
throufh  Indifference  to  national  Ideals 
founded  In  d«TOutly  held  religious  faith. 
The  Republlean  Party  aaeks  not  to  renounoe 
thta  harltage  of  faith  and  high  purpoee; 
rather,  we  are  determined  to  reaffirm  and 
reapply  It." 

OOP  KlfPOBSM  F&ATEX  Ilf  SCHOOL 

On  the  issue  of  sepHU-atlon  of  church  and 
state,  made  controversial  by  Supreme  Court 
school  prayer  rulings,  the  Democratic  plat- 
form Is  silent.  The  Republican  platform 
pledges  "support  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment permitting  those  individuals  and 
groups  who  choose  to  do  so  to  exercise  their 
religion  freely  In  public  places,  provided 
rellgiou*  exercl8«8  are  not  prepared  or  pre- 
scribed by  the  SUte  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  and  no  person's  participation  therein 
is  coerced,  thus  preserving  the  traditional 
separation  of  church  and  state." 

The  Republican  platform  closes  on  a  re- 
ligious note:  "We  Republicans,  with  the  help 
of  Almighty  God,  will  keep  those  who  would 
bury  America  aware  that  this  Nation  has 
the  strength  and  also  the  wUl  to  defend  Its 
every  Interest." 

Communism  Is  branded  as  "atheistic"  by 
the  Republican  platform,  but  not  by  the 
1964  Democratic  platform,  which  differs  also 
from  the  1»00  DemocraUc  platform  In  this 
resjject. 

In  fact,  the  19C4  Democratic  document  Is 
In  marked  contrast  with  the  1960  Democratic 
platform,  which  said:  "But  man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone.  A  new  Democratic  admin- 
istration, like  its  predecessors,  will  once 
again  look  beyond  material  goals  to  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  American  society." 

VM.  KBJGIOUB  HXKITACX  IGNOaXD 

In  Its  lengthy  "accounting  of  steward- 
ship." In  which  t2ie  1964  platform  ItemlM* 
how  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administration 
ham  llTMl  up  to  the  1B60  pledges,  no  mention 
was  made  of  how  It  measured  up  in  fulfllUng 
tte   "spiritual   Boeaninc"   pledge.      Whethar 


the  1964  Democratic  platform  was  drafted 
godless  deliberately  or  Inadvertently  we 
wouldn't  know.  Either  way,  the  omission  is 
bad.  It  falls  to  recognize  America's  religious 
heritage.     It   neglects   to  acknowledge  that 

God not      Just      Democratic      leadership — 

helped  get  us  through  the  last  4  years. 

Worst  of  all,  It  suggests  that  we  are  to  be 
led  into  the  promised  land  of  the  great  society 
without  divine  guidance.  But  as  atheistic 
communism  proves.  It  can't  be  done. 

Without  spiritual  greatness,  there  can  be 
BO  material  greatness.  It  U  disturbing  that 
the  Democratic  platform,  unlike  the  Repub- 
lioen   platform,  virtually   ignores   religion. 


A  Do-Something  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OF    OREGOK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10.  1964 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Medford  (Oreg.)  Mail  Tribune  in  its 
September  6,  1964.  edition  published  an 
editorial  entitled  "A  Do-Something  Con- 
gress." The  article  rightly  points  out 
the  accomplishments  of  this  Cong^resa. 
It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  Congress  that 
has  received  more  than  its  share  of  un- 
just attacks. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  the  editorial 

follows : 

A  Do-SoM«THnfO  CoNanrss 

The  88th  Congress,  which  started  out  pre- 
tending to  be  molasses  in  January,  is  wind- 
ing up  In  a  burst  of  activity  which  Is  phe- 
nosnenal.  Loyal  DemocratB  declare  It  Is  th* 
moopt  productive  Congress  In  generations,  and 
they  may  be  right. 

Some  of  this,  undoubtedly,  reflects  the 
adroit  arm-twisting  talents  of  that  master 
politician  and  accommodatlonlBt,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

But  there  Is  more  to  it  than  that.  There  is 
the  element  of  the  "getting  this  country 
moving  again"  theme  proposed  by  the  late 
John  F.  Kennedy,  and.  In  our  view.  Congress 
has  accurately  reflected  the  consensus  of  the 
American  people  In  passing  as  much  land- 
mark legislation  as  it  has. 

According  to  available  economic  analyses. 
the  tax  cut  measure  Is  proving  more  success- 
ful than  its  most  ardent  supporters  dared 
hope,  in  stimulating  the  economy. 

The  test  ban  treaty  was  the  first,  and  most 
significant,  official  easing  of  tension  in  the 
cold  war,  and  has  given  rise  to  hopes  that 
other  steps  can  be  taken. 

Passage  of  the  wilderness  bill  and  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  bill  give  assur- 
ance of  more  attention  to,  and  assistance 
for.  the  outdoor  needs  of  generations  of 
Americans  yet  to  come. 

The  war  on  poverty  bill  gives  rise  to  hopes 
that  a  true  and  massive  assault  on  the  causes 
of  much  of  the  Nation's  poverty  can  be  iso- 
lated and.  If  not  cured,  at  least  ameliorated. 

The  civil  rights  bill  ends  a  century  of 
virtual  inaction  in  putting  Into  effect  the 
mandate  of  the  Constitution  that  all  men 
are  entitled  to  the  equal  protection  of  the 

Uws. 

The  education  bill,  which  extends  and 
broadens  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  and  gives  assistance  to  impacted  areas, 
is  a  long  step  toward  Improving  both  the 
quality  and  the  quantity  of  education  avail- 
able to  our  yotmg  people. 

The  foreign  aid  bUl  this  year  passed  nl- 
most  Intact,  and  despite  the  objections  raised 
by  Ssnator  Idossx  and  others,  gives  rise  to 


the  renewed  belief  tliat  sensibly  adminis- 
tered foreign  aid  Is  one  of  our  best  defenses 
against  the  encroachments  of  communism, 
as  well  as  offering  decent  help  to  nations 
not  yet  able  to  go  It  alone. 

The  Federal  pay  raise  bill  gives  recogni- 
tion to  the  fact  that  our  civil  service  and 
military  are  workers  worthy  of  their  hire, 
and  wlU  make  It  easier  to  find,  and  equally 
Important  to  keep,  topflight  people  In  re- 
sponsible   Jobs    In    Government. 

The  mass  transportation  bill,  while  un- 
popular In  many  places.  Is  a  recognition 
that  our  cities  are  strangling  to  death  in  a 
flood  of  automobiles,  and  lack  the  resources 
to  do  the  necessary  Job  unassisted. 

An  increase  in  social  security,  so  desperately 
needed  by  many  older  people,  will  be  passed, 
possibly  with  some  medical  care  provision, 
before   Congress   adjourns. 

An  omnibus  housing  bUl  has  given  further 
proof  of  the  Government's  concern  for  the 
housing  and  living  standards  of  the  people, 
no  matter  what  their  own  resources. 

These  are  the  major  accomplishments  of 
Congress,  and  It  adds  up  to  an  exceedingly 
impressive  list. 

Many  things — important  things — remain 
to  be  done.  But  the  tenor  of  Congress  this 
past  year  gives  rise  to  hopes  that  they  will 
be  done  In  the  foreseeable  futurs. 

Notable  among  these  are  a  revamping  of 
congressional  procediires,  themselves,  which 
often  frustrate  the  expressed  desires  of  the 
majority,  and  a  provision  for  Presidential 
succession  when  there  is  no  Vies  President. 
AcUon  on  the  latter  Is.  probably,  much  more 
likely  than  on  the  former,  for  many  power- 
ful Members  have  a  vested  Interest  in  the 
present  congressional  power  stnicturs. 

This  session  also  has  b«sn  notable  for 
some  of  the  things  they  have  refused  to  do. 
mgh  on  this  list  U  the  cooUjig  off  given 
the  propoeed  Becker  amendment,  and  maJiy 
other  similar  ones,  which  would  have  put  lo- 
cal school  districts  In  the  business  of  telUng 
their  students  when  and  how  to  pray — some- 
thing that  is  emphatically  not  the  business 
of  the  government. 

And  a  group  of  Senate  diehards  have  thus 
far  succeeded  in  fending  off  an  Ul-c<Misldered 
proposal  to  strip  the  Supreme  Court  of  its 
authority  to  Interpret  the  U.S.  ConstltuUon 
In  matters  pertaining  to  StaU  legislative  ap- 
portionment. Whether  they  can  continue  to 
do  fo  remains  problematical.  Let  us  wish 
them  all  possible  ruccess. 

All  in  all,  Congrees  this  year  need  make 
no  apologies  nor  excuses. 

Some  of  the  measures  fully  merit  the  tjse 
of  the  word  "landmark,"  for  they  wUl  pro- 
vide important  benefits  for  the  people  of 
America  for  years  to  come.  Others,  while 
Important,  are  more  extensions  of  present 
trends  and  policies  than  they  are  breaking 
ground  In  new  areas. 

One  can  decry  "big  goremment,"  but  the 
fact  Is,  that  It  takes  a  big  government  to 
provide  the  services  that  192  million  people 
need  and  cannot  provide  for  themselTes. 

The  Congress  has  made  giant  strides  in 
improving  these  services  this  year. — X.  A. 


Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico's  Latest  Contri- 
batioa  to  the  Space  Afc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  MONTOYA 

or   KXW   KEXICO 

IW  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  16, 1964 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gtist  28  a  power  test  of  the  nuclear  rocket 
reactor  Kiwi  B-IA  was  conducted  at  the 
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Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station, 
Nev..  by  the  University  of  California  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory.  The  test, 
which  was  a  successful  one,  is  the  cul- 
mination of  seven  previous  tests — first 
begun  in  1959.  The  Kiwi  project  has  had 
as  its  basic  objective  the  development  of 
basic  graphite  nuclear  rocket  technology. 
With  the  completion  of  the  Kiwi  project, 
Los  Alamos  will  be  directing  its  future 
nuclear  rocket  efforts  to  development  of 
advanced,  higher  power,  graphite  reactor 
technology  under  the  project  name, 
Phoebus. 

The  industrial  team  of  Aerojet-Gen- 
eral Corp.  and  the  Westinghouse  Astro- 
nuclear  Laboratory  are  continuing  devel- 
opment of  the  reactor  series  which  is 
being  adapted  from  the  Kiwi  reactor  for 
application  to  the  Nerva  nuclear  rocket 
engine. 

The  nuclear  rocket  program — desig- 
nated Project  Rover — is  a  joint  Atomic 
Energy  Commission-National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  program 
administered  by  the  Space  Nuclear  Pro- 
pulsion OflBce. 

In  a  great  sense  the  groundwork  for 
nuclear  space  propulsion  has  been  laid 
through  the  success  of  the  Kiwi  project. 
We  are  on  the  brink  of  witnessing  a  great 
event — the  beginnings  of  the  nuclear 
space  age.  We  might  even  compare  the 
success  of  the  Kiwi  project  in  the  space 
age  with  the  combustible  engine  and  its 
profound  effect  on  the  motorcar  industry. 
It  is  altogether  fitting  that  this  revo- 
lutionary accomplishment  in  the  space 
age  took  place  in  Los  Alamos — the  Kitty 
Hawk  of  the  nuclear  age.  And  the  birth- 
place of  the  atomic  bomb. 

The  early  story  of  Los  Alamos  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  time:  the 
creation  of  a  secret  community,  the  as- 
sembling of  the  cream  of  this  Nation  s 
scientific  manpower,  and,  less  than  3 
years  after  the  first  controlled  nuclear 
chain  reaction,  the  design,  construction, 
and  explosion  of  an  atomic  bomb,  which 
hastened  the  end  of  World  War  II  and 
heralded  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 

Yet.  Los  Alamos  is  more  than  a  Kitty 
Hawk,  more  than  a  dramatic  episode  ex- 
perienced directly  by  some  of  you  here 
and  to  be  experienced  by  future  genera- 
tions through  the  pages  of  history.  Los 
Alamos  is  not  only  a  creature  of  and  a 
creator  of  the  nuclear  age,  but  also  a 
pioneer  in  the  continuing  development  of 
atomic  energy  to  meet  the  ever  more 
stringent  demands  of  military  security 
and  the  new  requirements  of  the  space 
age.  True.  Los  Alamos  is  now  only  one 
of  a  number  of  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion installations,  and  the  Government 
shares  the  responsibility  for  nuclear  de- 
velopment with  private  firms  and  re- 
search institutions.  Nevertheless,  the 
contribution  of  Los  Alamos  has  continued 
to  be  a  unique  and  vital  one. 

It  was  decided  after  World  War  II  that 
the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory 
should  be  kept  as  a  permanent  research 
center  primarily  concerned  with  the  de- 
velopment of  atomic  weapons  but  also 
engaging  in  basic  nuclear  research.  Al- 
though many  of  the  original  i>ersonnel 
left  with  the  ending  of  the  war.  by  1947 
the  problem  of  scientlflc  manpower  had 
begun  to  be  solved  and  the  construction 
of    more    permanent    facilities    was    in 


progress.  Clementine  was  a  fsimiliar 
name  in  Los  Alamos  about  this  time. 
This  fast,  plutoniimi  fuel  reactor  was 
succeeded  In  the  mid  1950's  by  the  Omega 
west  reactor.  Another  research  reactor, 
SUPO,  the  Los  Alamos  water  boiler,  had 
its  startup  in  1950,  and  during  the  late 
1950's  work  was  done  on  aqueous  homo- 
geneous reactors. 

The  atomic  weapon  activities  of  Los 
Alamos  have  been  guarded  by  strict  se- 
curity. It  is  only  through  nuclear  testing 
that  the  public  has  become  aware  of  the 
advances  being  made  in  this  area.  On 
March  1,  1954,  as  part  of  Operation  Cas- 
tle, the  first  hydrogen  bomb  was  exploded, 
and  the  United  States  became  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  superweapon  whose  destruc- 
tive power  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our 
human  comprehension.  The  role  of  the 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  in  de- 
veloping this  fusion  bomb  was  recognized 
on  July  8,  1954,  when  President  Elsen- 
hower awarded  a  special  citation  to  the 
laboratory. 

Los  Alamos'  contribution  to  the  devel- 
opment of  atomic  energy  is  probably  best 
shown  by  a  glance  at  several  of  its  pres- 
ent activities.  Together  with  Sandia 
Corp.  and  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Labo- 
ratory at  Livermore,  Los  Alamos  con- 
tinues to  have  responsibility  for  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  weapons  required 
for  our  nationrl  security.  Thus,  the  1964 
completion  of  the  new  Phermex  electron 
accelerator  and  supporting  facilities  is 
just  one  more  step  in  the  development 
of  an  advanced  weapons  arsenal.  The 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  is  also 
participating  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  the  Vela  surface-based  detec- 
tors program  directed  to  detecting  these 
explosions  through  Instrumented  satel- 
lites. Satellites  instrumented  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  have  already 
been  orbited  by  the  Atlas  Agena  and  have 
functioned  successfully. 

But  Los  Alamos'  role  in  the  space  age 
is  not  limited  to  this  military  program 
as  we  have  seen  with  the  research  and 
development  involved  with  the  Kiwi  proj- 
ect. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  some  rather  pertinent  re- 
marks about  the  Kiwi  project  by  the  edi- 
tor of  Missiles  and  Rockets : 

But  last  nionth's  test  marked  more  than 
a  milestone  In  the  program  It  demonstrated 
what  a  determined  and  capable  design  team 
can  accomplish  In  the  face  of  setbacks  in 
research  and  development 

The  years  beyond— when  automated  and 
manned  spacecraft  are  landing  on  Mars,  when 
man  pushes  further  Into  space  In  the  search 
for  life  outside  this  planet — wUl  owe  a  debt 
to  the  determined  group  who  carried  out 
their  own  search  In  the  western  desert  Into 
the   troubles  of  the  Kiwi  project — B-4A. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  programs  at 
the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory. 
Just  what  is  the  contribution  of  this 
laboratory  to  New  Mexico  and  the  Na- 
tion? Its  benefits  are  Immeasurable.  It 
has  brought  to  New  Mexico  a  commu- 
nity of  more  than  13,000  persons  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  partly  be- 
cause of  Los  Alamos,  in  fiscal  year  1963 
incurred  more  costs  in  this  State  than 
in  any  other.  Yet  the  $93  million  oper- 
ating costs  of  the  Los  Alamoe  Scientific 
Laboratory  and  the  $184  million  invested 


in  it  are  no  measure  of  Ita  contribution 
to  our  economy  and  daily  11  Ting.  The 
contribution  of  Loa  Alamoe  Is  one  of 
technological  strength,  strength  essen- 
tial to  our  military  security,  our  world 
leadership,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
peace.  And  its  promise  is  of  continued 
security  and  leadership  in  a  still  newer 
era,  the  space  age. 
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Medical  Care  for  Those  Over  65 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Missotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  16.  1964 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  penetrating  analyses  that  I  have  yet 
heard  on  the  subject  of  medical  care  un- 
der social  security  was  presented  in  an 
editorial  over  KGBX  radio  on  Septem- 
ber 11.  1964.  With  a  decision  on  thia 
issue  fast  approaching  I  commend  this 
editorial  to  my  colleagues'  attention: 

Medical  Care  fok  Thos«  Over  66 

Of  all  the  grand  and  glorious  schemes  to 
part  us  from  our  take-home  pay.  the  ad- 
ministration's medicare  plan  U  probably 
most  cruel.  Most  everyone  we  have  talked 
with,  including  a  great  number  of  people 
over  65,  are  wondering  what  medicare  would 
do  to  our  social  security  system.  Now  that 
the  Senate  has  passed  a  medicare  proposal, 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  be  con- 
sidering it. 

By  1970.  we  will  have  over  20  million  peo- 
ple over  65  years  of  age.  The  vast  majority 
of  them  will  enter  retirement  after  20  to  25 
years  of  regular  emplojmient  at  rising  levels 
of  pay.  Thus,  there  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  the  Income  positions  of  the  people 
will  progressively  be  higher — and  likewise, 
their  ability  to  afford  health  Insurance  will 
improve  in  the  years  ahead.  In  1952.  Amer- 
ica had  over  8'-2  million  people  that  weren't 
covered  with  some  type  of  health  Insurance. 
By  1962.  What  figure  was  down  to  1.9  million — 
a  drop  in  uninsured  of  almost  7  million 
people 

Under  the  medioare  proposal  the  Govern- 
ment is  saying  to  each  of  us.  "You  aren't 
smart  enough  to  take  care  of  your  own 
health  needs.  You  don't  even  have  the 
ability  to  spend  wisely  the  money  we  pro- 
pose to  collect  for  health  care.  Therefore, 
your  all-wise  Government  will  spend  that 
money  for  you  and  provide  you  with  medical 
care  and  services — but  no  cash." 

Such  a  plan  would  help  destroy  the  Inde- 
{>endence  of  those  over  65,  because  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  paying  for  servlcea  for 
them.  Under  our  social  security  system, 
cash  Is  paid  out  to  each  person  covered  and 
each  person  decides  how  and  where  and 
when  he  wants  to  si>end  the  cash  he  receives. 

Another  extremely  important  point  In 
comparing  medicare  and  social  security  Is 
this:  If  a  person  has  substantial  Job  earn- 
ings or  self-employment  Income,  he  Is  con- 
sidered capable  of  se{f-8upport  and.  It  can 
be  presumed,  that  he  does  not  need  social 
security  benefits.  The  social  secvirlty  pro- 
gram contains  a  work  test  that  measures  an 
individual's  eligibility  for  social  security 
benefits  against  his  earnings  throughout  the 
year.  Every  medicare  proposal,  however,  dis- 
cards the  work  test  and  declares  that  health 
care  benefits  should  be  paid  "as  a  matter  of 
right"  even  though  the  benefits  may  be  paid 
out  to  a  millionaire.  Why  should  you  and  I 
help  pay  the   medical  expenses  of  any  mil- 


lionaire?    That's     socialUm     of     the     worst 

order. 

Nobody  knows  how  expensive  medicare 
might  be  or  how  many  times  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  raise  the  amount  they 
take  out  of  your  paycheck  to  keep  such  a 
medicare  program  going. 

Please  don't  misunderstand  us.  The  Issue 
Is  not  whether  one  Is  for  or  against  health 
and  medical  care  for  the  aged.  There  is  no 
dispute  over  the  goal  that  everyone,  regard- 
less of  age.  who  needs  and  seeks  medical  care 
should  receive  It  regardless  of  the  ablUty  to 
pay  But  the  basic  issue  Is  this;  What  Is 
the  best  way  to  finance  medical  care  cost 
Without  damaging  our  present  volunUiry  sys- 
tem of  health  and  medical  care? 

Congress  faces  a  monumental  decision. 
The  financing  of  health  care  through  com- 
pulsory social  security  taxes  would  become 
an  Irrevocable  decision,  for  by  the  time  the 
success  or  failure  of  such  a  program  could 
be  accurately  evaluated,  it  would  be  so  deeply 
embedded  In  the  Nation's  political  system. 
economic  structure  and  medical  framework 
that  reversal  would  be  impossible.  Fourteen 
million  retired  people,  4  million  widows  and 
children,  and  more  than  62  million  people 
presently  working,  and  their  families,  look  to 
social  security  for  certain  types  of  protection. 
Who  can  say  that  attaching  medicare  to 
social  security  might  not  destroy  the  entire 
system? 

KGBX  believes  Missouri  should  join  the 
39  other  States  that  have  already  imple- 
mented the  Kerr-Mllls  plan  that,  since  1960, 
started  providing  a  broad  plan  of  medical 
assistance  for  elderly  people  who  need  help. 
Let  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  their  own 
health  care,  pay  It,  and  reject  the  .socialistic 
medicare  scheme,  thus  preserving  our  social 
security  system;  and  our  voluntary  system  of 
health  care.  That's  the  American  way. 
Don  C  Dailey. 
General   Manager    KGBX 


Hon.  Carl  Vinson,  of  Georgia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

or   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16.  1964 
Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished dean  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, my  colleague.  Carl  Vinson,  of 
Georgia,  has  received  many  honors  in 
his  day. 

Of  particular  interest  to  thousands  of 
his  friends  and  admirers  is  the  follow- 
ing story  of  August  19,  by  Frank  Eleazer, 
an  outstanding  journalist  and  fellow 
Georgian. 

Under  leave  I  insert  this  .sLory  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

(By  Frank  Eleazer  i 

Washington.  Aug^ust  19  -  For  'Vinson  Col- 
lege" this  was  the  last  homecoming,  gradua- 
tion, senior  prom,  and  annual  picnic,  all 
rolled  Into  one.  Everybody  made  Jokes  and 
laughed  extra  loud.  This  was  so  nobody 
would  cry. 

Representative  Carl  Vinson,  Democrat,  of 
Georgia.  80,  dean  of  the  House  and  for  30 
years  chairman,  autocrat,  and  headmaster  of 
Its  Armed  Services  and  predecessor  Naval 
Affairs  Ocmmlttees,  Is  leaving  Congress  at  the 
end  of  this  session  after  a  record  half-cen- 
tury's service. 

There  may  be  another  mincM-  cleanup  com- 
mittee meeting  or  two  but  for  practical  pur- 
poses the  entire  student  body  knew  that  after 


today's  session  school  was  out,  and  this  time 
for  good. 

Today's  class  was  set  for  11  ajn.  In  tbe  big, 
ornate,  red -carpeted  hearing  room  wbere 
Uncle  Cam,  through  tlie  years  has  gaveled  hi« 
legislative  lessons  Into  the  heads  at  scores 
of  lesser  lawmakers,  one  of  whotn.  a  bright 
pupil  named  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  went  on  to 
be  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  stated  agenda  was  a  group  photograph, 
and  Vinson  gaveled  his  noisy  charges  sternly 
to  order.  He  pocketed  his  nose-rldlng  spec- 
tacles and  assumed  a  solemn  aspect.  Repre- 
sentative L.  Mendel  Rivers.  Democrat,  of 
South  Carolina,  at  his  right,  put  on  his 
glasses  and  smiled.  While  a  dozien  photoe 
were  taken  other  committee  members  traded 
gibes  and  said  "cheese." 

When  all  tills  was  done,  Rivxrs  reached 
across  Vinson  and  picked  up  his  gavel  He 
banged  It  experimentally  a  couple  of  times 
If  Democrats  retain  control  of  Congress  this 
fall  Rivers  will  succeed  Vinson  a."?  chairman 
next  year. 

"Since  we  are  living  In  the  days  of  coups," 
he  told  Vinson.  "It's  Just  as  well  for  me  to 
take  this  gavel  now  so  I  can  get  accustomed 
to  It." 

"Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  leaving  us."  Rivers 
began,  and  members  squirmed  in  their  seats. 
"This  brings  about  a  certain  nostalgia,"  he 
went  on,  and  there  was  evident  fear  around 
the  U-shaped  committee  dais  he  might  Inad- 
vertently get  mawkish  about  it. 

"You  have  been  accused  of  lots  of  things, 
rightly  or  virrongly."  Rivers  went  on.  and  the 
members  relaxed,  "and  I  think  more  rightly 
than  wTongly." 

He  touched  only  lightly  on  these  accusa- 
tions, because  everybody  already  knew  what 
they  were.  Vinson  has  been  fondly  labeled 
a  tyrant,  an  emperor,  a  Jehu,  a  monarch,  a 
caliph,  and  even  a  lifetime  tobacco-chewer 
with  ridiculously  inadequate  aim.  Further- 
more, he  never  has  denied  It  was  so. 

"You  have  done  one  thing.  "  Rivers  con- 
ceded. "You  have  sown  in  the  hearts  of  the 
members  of  this  committee  seeds  of  love  and 
affection  that  have  grown  and  matured  and 
will  last  as  long  as  the  sun  and  as  life  Itself. 
We  will  never  forget  our  association  with 
yo\i." 

Then  he  pounded  the  gavel  and  ordered 
staffers  to  bring  out  a  "small  token"  for 
Vinson.  Laboriously  they  lugged  In  and 
placed  on  the  witness  table  a  box  about  the 
size  of  a  desk.  RrvERS  directed  Vinson  to 
open  It  up. 

With  his  pocket  knife  Uncle  Carl  silt  the 
top.  He  pulled  out  the  padding  and  dis- 
covered a  smaller  box.  This  too  he  opened. 
Another  box  was  inside.  This  one  was  for 
real.  In  it  was  a  shining  gobboon  and  a 
not«: 

"This  isn't  it.  but  you  can  put  it  next  to 
what  It  is" 

What  it  really  was  was  a  color  TV,  to  be 
delivered  later  to  Vinson's  farm  at  Milledge- 
ville,  Ga.,  along  with  the  spittoon  which  by 
then  will  have  been  suitably  engraved  with 
names  of  all  the  current  roster  of  members. 
To  keep  the  laughs  coming  Representative 
Charles  S.  Gttbser,  Republican,  of  Cali- 
fornia, said  he  would  insist  his  name  go  Into 
the  brass  as  "Orttbsek."  as  "In  Joke  '  refer- 
ring to  Vinson's  faculty  for  calling  unruly 
students  (like  Gtresia)  by  names  not  quite 
their  own. 

Already  engraved,  for  later  Installation  on 
the  top  of  the  television,  was  a  brass  plaque 
praising  Vinson  for  his  "50  years  of  out- 
standing leadership  and  dedication  to  the 
Nation." 

Vinson  said  the  TV  was  Just  what  he 
would  need  down  on  the  farm.  "It  will  en- 
able me  in  the  days  to  come  to  tune  In  and 
see  if  you  are  carrying  out  your  duties  like 
I  have  taught  you  to  do,"  he  said,  playing  his 
role  to  the  end. 

As  for  the  spHtoon.  he  admitted  that  would 
be  handy  too.     It  will  enable  him  finally  to 


get  rid  of  tlie  galvanized  water  bucket  he 
normally  carries  from  room  to  room  at  his 
Mllledgevllle  house. 

That  seemed  to  be  about  It.  But  Rivers, 
who  had  secretly  ordered  a  lunch  of  cold 
cuts  and  shrimp  served  in  the  ctMnmlttee 
room,  directed  the  members  to  stay.  Vinson 
commended  Rrvnts'  vigorous  style.  He  said 
Mendel  definitely  seemed  to  be  learning  the 
Job. 


The  Fir$t  AniiiTertary  of  Malaysia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    JtEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1964 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 16  the  Federation  of  Malaysia 
celebrates  the  first  anniversary  of  its 
independent  existence,  and  we  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  warm 
felicitations  to  His  Majesty,  the  Yang  di- 
Pertuan  Agong;  His  Excellency.  Prime 
Minister  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman:  and  His 
Excellency,  the  Malaysian  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States.  Dato  Ong  Yoke  Lin. 
The  Federation  of  Malaysia,  consist- 
ing of  the  former  federation  of  Malaya 
and  the  British  territories  of  Singapore. 
North  Borneo,  and  Sarawak,  was  joy- 
ously proclaimed  1  year  ago  on  Septem- 
ber 16,  1963.  The  idea  of  a  new  state  in 
southeast  Asia,  called  Malaysia,  was  first 
proposed  by  Prime  Minister  Tunku  Abdul 
Rahman  in  the  month  of  May  1961 .  The 
proposal  was  well  received  by  the  British 
Government  which  gave  It  its  full  sup- 
port and  encouragement  from  the  very 

start. 

There  was  opposition  to  the  creation 
of  Malaysia  by  the  Communist  countries 
of  the  world.  TTiey  attacked  it  as  a  sin- 
ister attempt  of  the  West  to  perpetuate 
its  special  form  of  colonialism  in  south- 
east Asia.  In  Indonesia,  President 
Sukarno  also  began  to  speak  out  against 
Malaysia  calling  it  a  dangerous  threat 
to  his  country  of  almost  100  million 
people. 

During  the  following  year,  a  serious 
crisis  developed  between  Indonesia  and 
those  who  were  planning  the  new  state 
of  Malaysia.  Several  attempts  to  settle 
the  dispute  by  negotiation  and  compro- 
mise failed  in  their  main  purpose.  Presi- 
dent Sukarno's  government  announced 
that  it  was  adopting  a  policy  of  "con- 
frontation" toward  Malaysia  and  that 
the  ultimate  aim  of  this  policy  was  to 
crush  the  new  state. 

In  spite  of  the  intense  opposition  by 
Indonesia  and  the  major  Communist 
powers,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  the 
Federation  of  Malaysia  was  finally  pro- 
claimed on  September  16,  1963.  In  this 
country  the  formation  of  the  new  state 
was  hailed  as  an  encouraging  and  signifi- 
cant event.  The  TJJS.  Government  an- 
nounced that  it  welcomed  Malaysia  and 
that  it  looked  forward  to  "close  and 
cordial  relations  between  our  two 
nations." 

However,  regional  tension  was  greatly 
intensified  immediately  following  the 
formal  proclamation  of  Malaysia.    In- 
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donesia  did  not  extend  diplomatic  recog- 
nition to  the  new  state  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  cut  off  its  trade  with  Malaysia. 
The  situation  has  steadily  deteriorated 
during  the  last  year.  Tn  Djakarta,  Pres- 
ident Sukarno  still  calls  for  a  policy  of 
confrontation  Eigainst  Malaysia  and  the 
Indonesian  Gkjvernment  has  been  ac- 
tively supporting  the  guerrilla  movement 
in  the  Borneo  territories  of  Malaysia. 

The  United  States  has  not  been  as 
deeply  involved  in  the  dispute  between 
Indonesia  and  Malaysia  as  it  has  been 
in  others.  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy  did  make  a  trip  to  southeast 
Asia  in  January  of  this  year  to  try  to 
mediate  the  dispute.  And  the  UJS.  Gov- 
ernment has  tried  to  check  President 
Sukarno's  aggressiveness  by  refusing  to 
consider  new  foreign  aid  programs  for 
Indonesia.  But.  for  the  most  part,  the 
United  States  has  deferred  to  Great 
Britain  as  the  principal  Western  power 
involved. 

As  the  people  of  the  new  state  of 
Malaysia  celebrate  their  first  anniver- 
sary on  September  16,  we  in  the  United 
States  also  honor  these  democratic  and 
freedom -loving  people.  Their  courage  in 
these  days  of  tension,  their  progressive 
attitude  and  stanch  stand  against  com- 
munism assure  the  continued  close  and 
amicable  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  am  confident  that  there  will  be 
a  long  and  friendly  relationship  between 
our  two  countries. 


Arthur  Hoppe'i  Columns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OP    CALXFORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  16,  1964 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Colum- 
nist Arthur  Hoppe  has  made  some  very 
pertinent  observations,  first  on  the  con- 
vention and,  secondly,  on  the  Virginians 
who  are  running  for  Congress  In  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York. 

These  columns  were  published  in  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  on  August  30 
and  31: 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)    Chronicle, 
Aug,  30.  1964] 

STi'rr  THx   Dei.ecation.s — En    Roite   to 

Washington 

(By  Arthur  Hopp>e) 

Now  that  the  conventions  are  over.  It  la 
time  to  build  for  the  future.  And  what 
I'm  building  for  the  future  Is  an  all-purpose 
stuffed  delegate. 

For.  as  anyone  who's  been  In  Atlantic  City 
all  week  can  tell  you.  the  only  official  duties 
of  an  official  delegate  in  these  days  of  tele- 
vision are  three:  It  must  make  noise.  It  must 
wave  placards,  and  it  must,  above  all.  help 
flu  the  empty  seata.  The  vision  of  a  speak- 
er addressing  empty,  unllstenlng  seats  Is  the 
nightmare  of  all  convention  managers. 
Which  is  really  why  we  have  delegates.  Who 
don't  listen  either. 

So  delegates  are  desperately  needed.  But, 
obviously,  a  neat,  cheaply  constructed,  all- 
purpose,  stuffed  delegate  could  perform  these 
three  fvmctlona  far  more  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically than  fallible  human  delegate*. 
The  party  will  save  millions;  those  In  control 


Qt  tbe  convention  will  be  assured  an  enthusi- 
astically harmonioua  vote  on  all  motions; 
and  It's  doubtfiil  anyone  but  cab  drivers  and 
bartenders  will  note  the  difference. 

Best  of  all.  this  wUl  save  untold  wear  and 
tear  on  the  frail  human  delegates  who  now 
must  devote  4  long  days  to  performing  these 
arduous  mechanical  chores.  And  who  hate 
every  minute  erf  It. 

It  probably  Isn't  generally  known  that  hu- 
man delegates  despise  conventions,  but  all 
you  have  to  do  Is  Ulk  to  them.  Their  reser- 
vations are  fouled  up,  they  can't  see  or  hear 
from  their  seats,  every  party  they  crash  Is 
overcrowded,  they  can't  get  a  cab,  a  table, 
or  a  girl,  they  despise  whatever  city  they  are 
convened  In.  and  their  hotel  room  Is  not 
only  miles  from  anything,  but  It  Is  a  direct 
Insult. 

Indeed,  at  the  recent  festivities  In  Atlantic 
City,  the  California  delegation  was  quartered 
at  the  Ambassador,  which  might  be  described 
as  a  stately  old  hotel,  If  it  were  more  stately 
And  prizes  were  finally  ofTored  to  the  dele- 
gates with  the  mc»t  heartrenderlng  tales  of 
w<5e,  most  of  which  Involved  doorknobs 
falling  off,  thereby  locking  people  In  bath- 
rooms. First  prize  was  r\  week  In  Atlantic 
City,  Second  prize  was  2  weeks  in  Atlantic 
City. 

But  you  can't  blame  delegates  for  being 
grumpy.  Here  they've  taken  a  week  off  from 
work  and  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  In  some 
place  they  cant  abide,  being  constantly 
pushed  and  shoved  around.  In  order  to  per- 
form three  simple  mechanical  functions  for 
the  television  cameras  an  all-purpose,  stuffed 
delegate  could  handle  much,  much  better. 

Yes,  there  's  no  doubt  the  human  delegate 
is  on  his  way  out.  At  lon^;  lu-st,  thanks  U:> 
our  fast-advancing  teohnolog-y.  man  will  soon 
be  relieved  of  the  dreary  burden  of  suffering 
through  boring,  tawdry,  artificially  staged 
political  conventions  In  the  flesh. 

Yet  It's  odd,  but  the  few  delegates  I've  ap- 
proached with  the  Idea  have  been  strangely 
unenthu.slastlc  about  being  saved.  Frankly. 
I'm  beginning  to  suspect  they're  already 
looking  forward  to  attending  the  next  boring, 
tawdry,  artificially  staged  convention.  And, 
come  to  think  ef  It.  so  am  I. 

[From  the  San  FrancLsco  (Calif.)   CTironlcle, 
Aug.  31,  19641 

Today  Virginia — Tomorrow  the  World 
( By  Arthur  Hoppe ) 

Washinoton.- — The  reason  I  stopped  off 
In  Washlngtfsn  was  to  vl.sit  historic  Virginia, 
known  far  and  wide  as  the  Mother  of  Presi- 
dents. Only  I  think  they  now  ought  to 
change  their  slogan  to  "Tlie  Home  of  the 
Washington  Senators." 

For  Virginia,  as  you  know.  Is  the  home  of 
Mr.  PiERRK  Salinger,  who  w:\3  such  an  up- 
standing resident  of  Virginia  that  he  was  re- 
cently appointed  US,  Senator  In  Washing- 
ton.    From  California, 

This,  of  course,  started  a  trend.  "If  good 
old  Portly  Plerre  can  be  a  Senator,"  said  his 
fellow  Virginian.  Mr.  Bobby  Kennedy.  "I 
guess  I  can  be  a  Senator.  to<5." 

But,  unlike  Mr.  Salinger,  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
handicapped  by  not  being  a  registered  voter 
in  Virginia.  So  he  couldn't  run  for  Senator 
In  California.  No,  he's  a  rogl.stered  voter  In 
Massachusetts.  So  naturally  he's  running 
for  Senator  In  New  York,  which  is  our 
second  largest  State. 

While  numerous  Callfornlans  and  New 
Yorkers  have  expressed  their  opinions  of  this 
trend,  no  one  has  thought  to  find  out  what 
Virginians  think.  And  to  remedy  the  over- 
sight, I  cornered  an  eminent  Virginian.  Col, 
Jefferson  T,  Stonewall,  on  the  portico  of  his 
ante  bellum  mansion. 

"It's  appalling,  son,"  cried  the  Colonel, 
shaking  his  cane  angrily.  "Theee  carpet- 
baggers have  no  right  running  for  Senator 
in  such  faraway  places  as  California  and 
New  York." 


Carpetbaggers?  "That's  right,  son."  he 
said.  "They  weren't  even  born  here  In  Vir- 
ginia. Yankee  carpetbaggers,  that's  what 
they  are.  And  It's  a  terrible  thln«,  these 
Yankee  carpetbaggers  going  around  the 
country  poelng  as  true  Virginians." 

Terrible  for  whom?  "For  true  Virginians. 
Why,  It's  getting  so  there's  hardly  a  respect- 
able State  left  for  a  bona  fide  Virginia  gentle- 
man to  run  for  Senator," 

Deplorable.  "Yea.  In  order  to  put  a  stop 
to  It.  we  had  a  meeting  of  true  Virginia 
gentlemen  at  the  Robert  E  Lee  Hunt  Club, 
It  was  moet  successful.  We  drew  lota  for 
the  47  States  which  are  left.  However,  I 
announced  publicly  afterward  that  I  re- 
gretted I  had  no  ambition  to  be  US  Senator 
from  Illinois" 

Commendable  modesty,  I  said,  "Well, 
frankly,  I  prefer  a  smaller  State.  So  I 
swapped  Illinois  to  my  neighbor.  Colonel 
Beauregard.  Yes,  shake  hands  with  the  next 
Senator  from  Utah.  And  should  you  pass 
through  the  capital  of  Boise,  do  tell  them 
that  as  a  true  Virginian  I  shall  always  have 
the  Interests  of  my  loyal  Utah  conitltuenu 
at  heart.    Or  Is  It  Amarlllo?" 

Well,  I  think  Colonel  Stonewall  will  make 
a  fine  Senator  from  Utah.  He  won't  get  em- 
bn)lled  Ln  petty  local  Issues  (not  being  fa- 
miliar with  any),  he  won't  be  beholden  to 
l(K-al  political  bosses  (not  knowing  a  soul), 
and  he  won't  give  long-winded  speeches  on 
the  scenic  beauties  of  glorious  Utah  (never 
having  seen  the  place). 

Now  all  that  bothers  me  Is  why  should 
California  and  New  York  have  to  settle  for 
less? 


Yom  Kippar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  16.  1964 

Mrs,  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  would 
be  well  for  the  world  if  every  one  of  us 
would  dwMl  on  the  purpose  of  the  Jewish 
observance  of  Yom  Kippur,  taking  stock, 
on  this  solemn  occasion,  of  how  far  we 
have  fallen  short  of  our  proper  goals  and 
of  our  solemn  intentions — of  how  much 
we  have  done  that  we  should  not  have 
done,  and  of  how  much  that  we  .should 
have  done  we  have  left  undone.  By  the 
physical  sacrifice  of  fasting,  and  of  long 
prayers,  the  JewLsh  people  on  this  oc- 
casion symbolize  their  repentance  for 
pa.st  failures,  and  their  intention  to  do 
better  in  the  future.  The  spiritual  mean- 
ing of  the  ceremonies  and  prayers  of  the 
day  is  concentrated  in  the  passas^'o  from 
Isaiah,  always  read  in  the  synagogue 
services  on  Yom  Kippur: 

Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen? 
To  loose  the  fetters  of  wickedness,  to  undo 
the  bands  of  the  yoke,  and  to  let  the  op- 
press go  free,  •  •  •  Is  It  not  to  deal 
thy  bread  to  the  hungry  and  that  thou  bring 
the  hfxneless  to  thy  house?  When  thou  seest 
the  naked,  that  thou  cover  him  and  that  thou 
hide  not  thyself  from  thy  fellow  man.  Then 
shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the  morning 
•  •  •  and  thy  righteousness  shall  go  before 
thee. 

On  this  occasion  of  repentance,  of 
mourning  for  the  dead,  and  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  Joys  and  achievements  of 
the  new  year,  my  prayers  are  with  my 
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Jewish  friends,  and  I  am  happy  to  feel 
that  I  too  may  be  remembered  in  their 
prayer  and  worship. 


Neeileil  Chanfc  in  Self-Employed 
RetireineDt  Funds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16.  1964 

Mr,  KEOGH.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of 
Tuesday,  June  30.  1964 : 

Keogh  Act  Studied  by  ArTUARiE.s 
Portland,  Oreg  ,  June  29 —Liberalization 
of  the  50- percent  rule  of  the  Keogh  Act  would 
result  In  much  wider  use  of  Keogh-type 
pension  plans,  an  actuarial  {>anel  reviewing 
the  act  was  told  here. 

Any  llberallizatlon  of  the  rule  would  give 
many  more  employees  the  protection  of  a 
funded  retirement  program,  the  panel,  con- 
ducted by  the  Society  of  Actuaries,  was  in- 
formed by  Angus  L  Crawford,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  consulting  actuary. 

Mr  Crawford  stated  that  the  mo.st  im- 
portant feature  of  the  act  (H.R  10 1  and  a 
major  deterrent  to  those  who  *'ish  to  set 
up  Keogh-type  retirement  plans  Is  that  only 
50  percent  of  the  contribution  made  by  a 
self-employed  person  is  deductible  in  the 
year  It  was  made.  In  contrast  to  the  fact  that 
contributions  made  on  behalf  of  employees. 
either  under  a  self-employed  plan  or  a  cor- 
porate plan,  are  fully  deductible. 

■'The  self-employed  seem  to  be  very  much 
aware  of  their  responsibility  of  providing  re- 
tirement benefits  for  their  employees,'  he 
said,  "and  the  fact  that  the  law  requires  this 
before  the  self-employed  individu  i!  may 
participate  does  not  seem  to  be  the  major 
stumbling  block  that  the  50-percent  limit 
on  deduction  is," 

The  San  Francisco  actuary  noted  that  the 
early  experience  of  the  California  Medical 
A.ssoclatlon  plan  showed  that  single  doctors 
and  two-doctor  partnerships  mainly  enrolled 
in  the  2  weeks  available  during  1963  In 
many  cases,  he  said,  there  were  up  to  three 
covered  employees  for  one  participating  phy- 
sician. 

orientation   noted 

The  panel,  the  last  of  three  regional  dis- 
cussions on  the  subject  conducted  by  the 
Society  of  Actuaries,  was  told  by  another 
speaker,  Elmer  R  Benedict,  second  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  that  the  H.R  10  law  and  regu- 
lations seem  oriented  to  the  "money  pur- 
chase formula." 

With  this  In  mind,  he  said,  life  companies 
have  developed  flexible  contracts,  riders  or 
.■ijjllt  funding  procedures  because  the  fixed 
benefit  formula  may  not  be  suitable  in  all 
instances 

The  Hancock  executive  noted  that  under 
the  fixed  benefit  approach  In  the  typical  situ- 
ation where  the  owner-employee  Is  older  than 
his  common  law  employee  or  employees,  a 
^mailer  proportion  of  the  total  contribution 
would  be  contributed  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mon law  employee  than  under  the  money 
purchase  approach 

According  to  Mr  Benedict,  at  least  three 
life  companies  have  had  fixed  benefit  for- 
mulas approved  by  the  US.  Treasury.  But, 
he  added,  the  Treasury  may  Impose  restric- 


tions resulting  In  less  difference  between  the 
fixed  benefit  and  money  purchase  approaches. 

TWO   CATCOOBIES 

The  moderator  of  the  panel.  Daniel  F. 
McOlnn,  associate  actuary,  Occidental  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  said  H.R.  10  business  fall*  Into 
two  basic  types.    These  he  described  as: 

1.  The  large  profeaslonal  association  pro- 
grams, which  wUl  be  handled  either  by  group 
annuities  on  a  split-funding  basis;  through 
a  self -administered  trust  fund:  or  through 
a  master  trust  using  Individual  policies  with 
a  "side  fund  " 

2,  The  small  employer  programs,  which 
probably  can  be  most  effectively  funded  by 
individual  policies 

A  session  on  employee  benefit  plans  heard 
Leslie  A.  Cannon,  actuary  of  the  Great-West 
Life  Assurance  Co.,  Winnipeg,  reviewed  gov- 
ernment pension  plans  In  Canada 

The  Canadian  actuary  said  that  the  Ca- 
nadian Old  Age  Security  Act  f  aUs  to  take  into 
account  differences  In  the  cost  of  living  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  all  major 
political  parties  have  made  preelection  prom- 
ises to  add  a  "second  deck"  of  pension  bene- 
fits In  the  form  of  a  contributory  earnings- 
related  pension  plans. 

Many  Important  details  have  yet  to  be 
made  public,  he  added, 

Mr,  Cannon  also  said  that  contributions 
to  the  plan  will  probably  commence  In  Jan- 
\iary  of  1966,  but  the  starting  date  could  con- 
ceivably be  advanced  to  July  1,   1965 

The  existing  Old  Age  Security  Act  In  Can- 
ada Is  expected  to  be  amended  to  provide  for 
payment  of  reduced  amounts  after  age  65. 
without  a  retirement  test,  he  said 


Why  Lyndon  Johnson  Mutt  Be  Elected 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16.  1964 

Mr.   ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  strongest  editorials  that  has  come  to 
my  attention  in  recent  years  is  one  which 
appeared  in  the  September  19  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,    So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  determine  this  is  the 
first  time  since  its  establishment  in  1728 
that   this  distinguished  and   influential 
magazine  has  ever  endorsed  a  E>emocratic 
candidate  for  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States,      The  Post  states  un- 
equivocally that   its  traditions  and  in- 
clinations notwithstanding,  it  has  cast  its 
eyes    over    the    qualifications    and    the 
record    of   the   Republican    Presidential 
candidate   and   found   him  dangerously 
wanting.     The   editorial   speaks  for  it- 
self  in    forceful  terms — in   disappoint- 
ment in  the  choice  of  the  Republican 
Party's  Presidential  candidate  and  in  ap- 
plauding the  accomplishments  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.    I  commend  the  editorial 
to  all  American  citizens  concerned  with 
giving  America  soimd  leadership: 
Wht  Lyndon  Johnson  Must  Be  Elected 
A  healthy,  vigorous  two-party  system  Is  ab- 
solutely   indispensable    to    the    survival    of 
American  democracy.    Its  proper  functioning 
requires  each   of   the  major  parties  to   put 
forth  a  man  who  is  unmistakably  and  un- 
questionably qualified  to  be  trusted  with  the 
incalculably    grave    and    terrible    powers    of 
the  Presidency. 


In  the  presidential  election  of  1964  the 
two-party  system  has  been  seriously  en- 
dangered. One  of  the  great  parties  the 
Democratic,  has  fulfilled  Its  duty  by  putting 
forth  a  man,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  has 
many  flaws  and  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
but  who  Is  unquestionably  as  well  qualified 
to  be  President  as  any  tried  and  tested  leader 
the  I>emocratic  Party  now  affords. 

The  other  great  party,  the  Republican  has 
shirked  and  betrayed  Its  duty  by  putimg 
forth  a  man.  Barry  Goldwater,  who  is  mani- 
festly unqualified  to  be  President  and  whose 
unsultablllty  for  this  awesome  responsibility 
becomes  clearer  with  every  passing  day  and 
with  every  feckless  word  he  utters 

The  two-party  system  has  thus  been  en- 
dangered because  this  misfeasance  on  the 
part  of  the  Republican  Party  has  left  the 
enlightened,  the  rational,  the  prudent,  the 
responsible  American  voter  no  acceptable 
other  choice  in  this  election  He  is  not  even 
given  the  option  of  an  echo  He  is  given 
only  the  option  of  a  question  mark,  of  a  man 
who  is  seemingly  congenltally  unable  to  say 
what  he  means  or  even  know  what  he  says, 
to  say  anything  clearly  or  to  hold  the  same 
conviction  2  days  In  a  row,  Barry  Gold- 
water's  tongue  is  like  quicksilver;  his  mind 
is  like  quicksand. 

The  Post  therefore  urges  the  election  of 
Lyndon  B    Johnson  as  President, 

It  urgee.  even  more  strongly,  the  defeat  of 
Barry  Goldwateh. 

V^'e  are  confident  that  Johnson  will  make 
a  good  President  because  he  already  Is  a 
good  President.  In  the  10  brief  months  he 
has  held  the  highest  office,  he  has  shown  an 
ability  unmatched  In  this  century  to  bring 
all  the  diverse  and  warring  factions  of  Con- 
gress behind  the  enactment  of  positive,  pro- 
gressive, and  needful  legislature  programs 
In  his  greatest  test  as  Commander  in  Chief  — 
the  attack  on  our  Navy  In  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin— he  has  acted  with  both  the  force- 
fulness  and  restraint  which  Is  required  m 
the  man  who  alone  controls  the  ultimate 
weapon  and  bears  all  the  fearful  responsi- 
bility which  that  entails. 

We  are  equally  confident  that  Gold\Xater 
would  not   make  a  good  President       He  has 
not  even  made  a  good  Senator.     He  ha«  been 
in  the  Senate  11  years  and  not  one  piece  of 
memorable  legislation  attaches  to  his  name 
He  has  been  In  its  councils  through  the  most 
momentous  and  revolutionary  decade  in  the 
history  of  this  Republic  as  we  have  strained 
every    seam    and    fabric    of    our    traditional 
habits  and  thinking  to  keep  abreast   of  an 
age    when    all    the    supposed    boundaries    of 
man's  environment  are  being  broken,  gravity 
defied,  space  penetrated,  the  moon  reached 
the  riddle  of  the  human  cell  being  unraveled 
Merely  to  understand,  much  less  to  master 
this  surge  and  change,  heavy  with  unguessed 
new  treasures  of  technology  to  Increase  man's 
wealth,   has  required  and    will   require   gov- 
ernment  entry   Into  areas   never   before   In-i- 
aglned.    But  Barry  Goldwater  has  managed 
to  live  through  this  whole  tremendou«;  epoch 
with   his   face   turned   squarely   to   the   past 
his   eyes   closed,    and    his   mind    preoccupied 
with  one — and  only  one — Idea  :   somehow  to 
shrink     the     Government     back     into     the 
familiar  and  comfortably  small  proportions 
of  his  Arizona  youth.     Barry  Goldwater  has 
left  no  mark  In  the  Senate  because,  as  he  has 
truthfully  declared,  he  sought  to  erase  marks 
rather  than   to  make   them:    "I   have   lltt'.e 
interest    In    streamlining    government    or    in 
making  It  more  efficient,  for  I  mean  to  reduce 
Its  size.    I  do  not  undertake  to  promote  wel- 
fare,  for  I  propose  to  extend  freedom      M\ 
aim  Is  not  to  pass  laws,  but  to  repeal  them 
It  Is  not  to  Inauguarate  new  programs,  but  to 
cancel    old   ones."      He   Is   like   the   Cincin- 
nati   kettlemaker    who.    when    first    hearing 
of  Kentucky  ironmaker  William  Kelly's  use 
of  air  to  make  steel,  exclaimed    "I  want  my 
iron  made   In   the  old  way   or  not   at   all." 


I. 
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HiB  mind  U  surely  not  In  phase  with  today's 
world. 

GoLowATZK  clxangea  his  "convictions"  al- 
most as  often  as  his  shirt.  One  day  he  Is  for 
abolishing  social  seciirlty.  the  next  day  for 
strengthening  It.  one  day  for  giving  field 
commanders  control  over  nuclear  weapons, 
the  next  day  for  restricting  control  to  the 
NATO  supreme  commander.  Many  of  his 
statements  are  inherently  contradictory  non- 
sense— eg.,  to  cut  all  Government  expendi- 
tures, while  expanding  defense  (which  al- 
ready talces  more  than  half  of  every  tax  dollar 
spent )  — like  advertising  a  car  that  Is  bigger 
on  the  Inside  but  smaller  on  the  outside. 
Some  of  his  statements,  if  they  have  any 
meaning  at  all,  are  rather  frightening  In  the 
subconscious  thoughts  which  seem  to  He  be- 
hind them,  particularly  those  concerning  his 
strange  love  afJalr  with  German  prowess: 
"With  all  due  respect  to  American  military 
leaders.  Germany  would  have  won  both  World 
Wars  If  she  had  not  been  badly  led  "  "I  think 
It  was  the  Germans  who  originated  the  mod- 
ern concept  of  peace  through  strength." 
This  last  remark  prompted  Hamilton  Fish 
Armstrong,  editor  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  ask 
the  New  YcM-k  Times  to  clarify  whether  It 
was  Hitler's  or  the  Kaiser's  "peace  through 
strength"  that  Goi-dwater  had  in  mind. 
However,  it  Is  always  possible  that  he  really 
had  nothing  In  mind,  as  when  he  told  re- 
porters who  briefly  boarded  his  cruising 
Sundance,  "I've  thought  for  some  time  that 
talks  with  the  Red  Chinese  might  be  profit- 
able." He  later  radioed  ashore  that  what  he 
really  meant  was  that  the  United  States 
should  be  ready  to  threaten  the  Chinese, 
telling  them  that  "If  they  didn't  stop,  then 
you  would  blow  up  a  bridge  or  show  some 
other  sort  of  force."  He  finally  cleared  every- 
thing up  by  adding,  "I'm  not  really  recom- 
mending this,  but  It  might  not  be  an  Im- 
possible idea" 

GoLDWATKR  Is  a  gTotesQue  burlesque  of  the 
conservative  he  pretends  to  be  He  Is  a  wUd 
man,  a  stray,  an  unprincipled  and  ruthless 
political  Jujltsu  artist  like  Joe  McCarthy, 
whose  last-ditch  defender  he  remained  even 
when  three-fourths  of  the  Senate  had  voted 
to  condemn  their  Red-hunting  colleague.  He 
still  defends  McCarthy,  well  knowing  that  he 
Imputed  treason  to  General  Marshall  and  to 
President  Elsenhower.  He  will  not  condemn 
the  John  Birch  Society,  though  knowing 
that  Its  leader,  Robert  Welch,  has  called 
Elsenhower  a  Communist  agent.  Yet.  in 
order  to  get  Elsenhower's  vacuous  blessing. 
GoLDWATER  was  Capable  of  a  tongue-in-cheek 
erasure  of  his  Infamous  "extremism"  slogan, 
a  statement  that  was  not  written  in  haste  but 
with  extreme  care,  and  gone  over  time  and 
again  by  Goldwater  before  he  uttered  It. 
These  words  can.  and  should,  forever  sym- 
bolize the  total  fraudulence  of  hla  claim  to 
be  a  true  conservative:  "Extremism  In  the 
defense  of  liberty  Is  no  vice,  and  •  •  •  mod- 
eration In  the  pursuit  of  Justice  is  no  virtue  " 
That  statement  deserves  to  be  the  "Rum, 
Romanism,  and  Rebellion"  of  this  election, 
and  Barrt  Goldwater  deserves  to  be  defeated 
for  It  alone,  no  matter  how  much  he  tries  to 
clown  It  away.  He  knew  what  he  meant  by 
It,  and  so  does  every  John  Birch  fanatic  and 
Ku  Klux  vigilante. 

For  the  good  of  the  Republican  Party, 
which  his  candidacy  disgraces,  we  hope  that 
Goldwater  Is  crushlngly  defeated.  It  was 
clear,  from  poll  after  poll,  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  Republican  voters  overwhelmingly 
preferred  other  leaders  to  Goldwater  It  was 
equally  clear  that  the  fanatical  Goldwater 
bias  of  a  majority  of  convention  delegates 
revejiled  the  capture  of  the  Republican 
Party  by  a  new  breed  of  so-called  leaders 
whose  selection  had  been  steamroUed  by  ex- 
tremist, well-heeled  types.  rhe  men  who 
have  most  deserved  to  lead  the  Republican 
Party,  by  virtue  of  their  long,  distinguished, 
and  responsible  service  In  it,  and  to  the 
country,  have  been  made  to  feel  unwelcome. 


hissed,  and  hated  In  it,  as  they  were  repudi- 
ated by  it.  A  crushing  defeat  for  Gou>WATEa 
will  drive  the  fanatic  Baboteurs  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  back  into  the  woodwork 
whence  they  came.  It  will  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  the  party's  true  leaders  to 
build  anew  from  the  wreckage  that  these 
heedless,  reckless,  Ill-mannered,  and  arro- 
gant men  are  stire  to  leave.  TTien  the  two- 
party  system  can  be  restored,  and  the  voter 
will  again  have  a  choice,  not  a  calamity. 


My  Tallu  With  the  Preiidential  Gantt 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  SILER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  16,  1964 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  I 
forwarded  to  the  newspapers  in  my  con- 
gressional district  an  article  written  by 
me  on  the  subject  of  my  talks  with  the 
presidential  giants — Washington,  Lin- 
coln, and  Jefferson.  It  has  occurred  to 
me  that  this  article  might  be  of  general 
interest  to  some  people  outvSide  my  con- 
gressional district  and  accordingly  I  am 
now  irLserting  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  article  Is 
as  follows: 

The  Washington  .skyline  alDng  the  PoUimac 
River  Is  dominated  by  three  memorials 
erected  to  presidential  giants  who  led  our 
Nation  in  other  years.  These  memorials  are 
for  Washington.  Lincoln,  and   Jefferson. 

But  what  a  mockery  that  we  cease  to  fol- 
low their  counsel  in  these  times.  Memorials 
are  for  memories.  Yet  we  remember  only 
their  names,  not  their  precepts. 

I  go  out  to  the  long  shadow  of  Wa.'^h- 
Ington's  tapering  spire  that  reaches  555  feet 
toward  the  clouds.  "GenenU,"  I  say  to  his 
Imagined  presence,  "You  wrapped  us  In 
swaddling  clothes  and  gave  us  a  healthy 
start.  Now  look.  We  number  over  180  mil- 
lion and  our  stars  have  grown  from  13  to 
50.     Do  you  have  any  comment?" 

"Why  yes.  Congressman,  I  do.  Tou  must 
recall  that  I  once  gave  a  farewell  address  In 
which  I  told  the  people  to  beware  of  entan- 
gling foreign  alliances.  But.  among  other  en- 
tanglements, our  country  has  been  engaged 
In  some  kind  of  a  Vietnam  conflict  for  the 
past  10  years.  This  has  already  cost  $3  bil- 
lion and  hundreds  of  American  casualties. 
Vietnam  Is  nearly  7,000  miles  away.  It  Is 
very  foreign  and  we  are  very  much  en- 
tangled. We  must  be  off  our  rocker  to  do 
such  things."  The  General  fades  away  with 
heavy  sorrow  and  I  move  on  over  to  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  hard  by  the  Potomac. 

Mr.  Lincoln  Is  lonely  and  brooding  sitting 
there  In  his  large  chair.  Knowing  he  came 
from  Kentucky  soil  and  the  plain  people  of 
his  time.  I  am  not  backward  about  accast- 
ing  his  spirit  that  seems  to  be  neither  earth- 
bound  nor  tonguetled.  "Well,  Emancipator. 
It  must  be  a  great  feeling  to  know  that  you 
preserved  the  Union  and  took  your  place 
among   our   country's   immortals." 

He  replies,  "You  said  a  mouthful  about 
preserving  the  Union,  but  have  you  forgot- 
ten about  my  statement  calling  on  Americans 
not  to  violate  the  laws,  to  have  full  reverence 
always  for  law  and  order,  never  to  redress  any 
grievance  by  mob  action?  Yet  riots  this  year 
in  Harlem.  Philadelphia.  Rochester,  and 
other  places  have  cost  5  lives,  nearly  1,000 
injuries,  and  more  than  $6  mUllon  in  prop- 
erty damages.  And  these  terrible  acts  have 
been  done   by  some  of  the   very  people   for 


whom  I  gave  my  life."  So  spoke  the  Graat 
Emancipator  and  I  have  never  seen  sudi 
sadness  and  disappointment  in  a  human  face. 
And  now  I  cross  the  Tidal  Basin  to  find  out 
what  la  on  the  mind  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

And  right  there  stands  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  fine 
figure  of  a  man.  if  I  ever  saw  one.  "Hello, 
Mr.  Jefferson,"  I  greet  the  founder  of  the 
DemocraUc  Party.  "It  must  be  quite  a  satis- 
faction to  you  to  realize  you  started  the  very 
political  party  that  now  controls  the  White 
House,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Have  you  any  misgivings  about 
the  whole  business  In  this  election  year  of 
1964?" 

"Well.  Congressman  Sn.ER,  you  aje  a  Re- 
publican from  the  mountains  of  Kentucky. 
But  you  and  many  others  have  often  quoted 
me  as  saying  that  the  Government  that  gov- 
erns the  least  governs  the  best.  I  believe  it 
then  and  still  believe  it  now.  Yet  right  here 
are  the  plain  figures — more  than  2  million 
people  are  working  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; it  has  more  bureaus  than  ever  befcu'e: 
It  Is  meddling  In  more  things,  clear  out  to 
the  heads  of  the  hollows,  than  ever  In  his- 
tory; It  has  a  Federal  budget  of  «98  billion 
that  Is  never  In  balance;  It  has  a  Federal  debt 
of  more  than  $300  billion  that  no  one  plana 
to  reduce.  Do  you  think  I  could  sleep  if  I 
were  still  living  at  Montlcello?  Why,  I 
would  be  tiiklng  10  aspirins  dally  and  2  tran- 
quilizers every  night.  Congressman,  you  are 
a  Republican  and  I  am  a  Democrat.  But  we 
see  many  things  very  much  alike.  If  you 
were  running  thU  year.  I  think  1  would  vote 
for  you.  And.  If  I  were  running,  I  think  you 
would  vote  for  me." 

"Of  course,  Mr.  Jefferson,  you  bet  your 
boots  I  would.  But  not  for  bigger,  bigger, 
bigger  government." 

Washington.  Lincoln.  Jefferson,  America's 
great  trio.  While  we  hall  them,  we  do  not 
heed  them.  And  that  Is  a  very  poor  memorial 
Indeed. 


Giallenge — Not  Compromise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  1 ,  1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  very  much  impressed 
with  the  article  "Challenge — Not  Com- 
promi.se"  by  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  which  appeared  In  the  Septem- 
ber isvsue  of  the  New  Age.  Because  Mr. 
Hoover's  words  are  so  true,  and  because 
the  solution  to  the  problems  he  discusses 
lies  within  the  ability  of  each  one  of  us 
to  reach.  I  feel  that  this  article  should 
be  required  reading  for  all  who  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  It: 

Challenge — Nor  Compromise 
( By  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  33  ) 
This  Is  a  generation  of  great  challenge. 
Tlirough  no  choice  of  our  own  we  are  In  the 
world  at  a  time  when  deadly  forces  challenge 
the  right  of  every  American  to  live  in  free- 
dom under  God. 

Young  people  In  postwar  America  have 
grown  up  with  the  disillusioning  knowledge 
that  the  world  is  no  longer  safe  for  democ- 
racy. 

We  are  at  war  with  communism.  In  differ- 
ent ways  on  different  fronts  around  the 
world.  The  Conununlst  Ideology  la  bom  In 
hate,  but  o\ir  philosophy  of  life  is  the  prac- 
tice of  love  and  faith. 


1961^ 
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Just  as  freedom  Is  our  right,  so  challenge 
Is  our  heritage — for  freedom,  once  won,  mvist 
constantly  be  defended. 

amekica'b  lutlinx 

Today,  our  country  faces  the  most  severe 
test  ever  to  confront  a  free  people.  Here 
and  abroad,  mortal  enemies  of  freedom  and 
denlers  of  God  Himself  conspire  to  under- 
mine the  fundamental  forces  which  are  the 
lifeline  of  our  country's  vitality  and  great- 
ness  our     most     formidable     weapons.     In 

peace  and  In  war.     - 

What  are  these  forces?    They  are : 

Palth:  faith  in  a  supreme  being;  God,  the 
author  of  liberty. 

Individualism;  Inherent  dignity  and  worth 
of  every  sovereign  Individual  with  his  per- 
sonal   rights    and    responsibilities. 

Courage:  the  courage  of  a  free  people  firm- 
ly dedicated  to  the  noblest  cause. 

Integrity:  that  quality  of  trustworthiness 
which  Is  essential  In  dealings  between  men 
and  between  countries. 

Discipline:  and  self-dlsclpHne.  which  are 
vital  In  a  nation  governed  by  laws  rather 
than  by  men. 

Vision:  such  as  led  our  Founding  Fathers 
Into  the  perilous  dangers  of  a  hostile  wilder- 
ness that  was  to  become  the  proud  American 
Republic  In  which  we  live  today. 

These  are  America's  great  bulwarks.  They 
are  under  savage  attack  today,  just  as  they 
were  so  severely  tested  nearly  200  years  ago 
at  Bunker  Hill  and  at  Valley  Forge. 

Daniel  Webster,  that  brilliant  early  Ameri- 
can statesman,  eloquently  declared.  "God 
grants  liberty  only  to  those  who  love  It,  and 
are  always  ready  to  guard  and  defend  It." 

Daniel  Webster  knew  the  heavy  price 
America  had  paid  for  her  liberty.  And  he 
knew  also  the  disintegrating  effect  of  self- 
Indulgence,  neglect  of  duty  and  public  leth- 
arRy  in  a  nation  of  free  men. 

Tliese  lethal  Influences  are  at  work,  con- 
stantly undermining  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  and  self-dlslcpllne  so  essential 
to  our  Nation's  welfare.  They  form  a  com- 
mon denominator  with  the  aggressive  en- 
emies of  our  Republic  In  assaulting  the  cause 
of  decency  and  justice  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

WHO  ARE  OUE  ENEMIES? 

Who  are  these  enemies  of  our  Republic? 
They  are  the  crime  syndicates,  the  narcotics 
peddlers,  the  labor  racketeers,  the  unscrupu- 
lous businessmen,  the  corrupt  politicians 
and  all  others  who  blatantly  defy  the  laws  of 
the  land. 

They  are  the  hatemongers  and  the  false 
liberals  who  would  subvert  our  Constitution 
and  undermine  our  democratic  processes  In 
furtherance  of  their  selfish  ends. 

They  are  the  Communists  and  other  sub- 
versive elements  who  wave  false  banners  of 
legitimacy  and  patriotism  while  relentlessly 
plotting  to  destroy  our  heritage  of  freedom. 

Today,  the  Communists  are  engaged  In  an 
Intensive  campaign  to  control  the  minds  and 
win  the  allegiance  of  American  youth.  To- 
ward this  end,  a  National  Youth  Commis- 
sion has  been  established  within  the  Com- 
munist Party,  USA;  special  publications 
have  been  Issued;  front  groups  have  been 
organized,  and  an  ambitious  speech  program 
has  been  directed  against  our  colleges  and 
universities. 

During  the  past  2  years.  Communist 
spokesmen  have  appeared  on  nearly  100 
campuses  from  coast  to  coast.  Their  pur- 
pose: to  create  confusion,  raise  questions 
and  spread  doubt  among  our  young  people 
concerning  the  American  way  of  life. 

It  Is  Indeed  ironic  that  Communist  Party 
speakers — whoee  minds  and  thoughts  and 
actions  are  In  no  manner  free — should  de- 
mand the  opportunity  to  parot  the  Moscow 
line  to  young  Americans  under  the  guise  of 
academic  freedom. 


rSMXDOU.  IB   NOT  LICENSE 

Academic  freedom  is  not  an  instrtiment 
for  the  perpetuation  of  conspiratorial  ideol- 
ogies. Nor  Is  it  an  agent  of  self-destruc- 
tion— a  freedom  to  destroy  freedom.  As  a 
free  flowing  channel  of  truth  and  knowledge, 
academic  freedom  la  not  obligated  to  carry 
along  the  sUted  tributaries  of  lies  and  dis- 
tortions of  known  Communists. 

The  Communists  look  upon  students  as 
potential  sym{>athlzer8,  supporters,  and  con- 
tributors to  the  p)arty's  cause.  Nor  are  they 
unmindful  of  the  rich  opportunity  for  in- 
filtration presented  by  unwary  racial  and 
nationality  groups. 

communists    exploit    CrVIL   RIGHTS 

This  Is  especially  true  of  the  Intense  civil 
right*  movement  within  the  United  States. 
America's  20  million  Negroes  and  the  count- 
less other  citizens  who  share  their  objectives 
in  the  current  struggle  are  a  priority  target 
for  Communist  propaganda  and  exploita- 
tion. Every  organization  engaged  in  this 
struggle  must  constantly  remain  alert  to  this 
vital  fact,  for,  once  under  Communist  dom- 
ination, all  freedoms  and  rights  are  lost. 

Make  no  mistake  about  the  Communists  In 
this  country.  Whether  they  are  members  of 
Sovlet-bloc  diplomatic  establLshmente  in 
New  York  and  Washington,  or  whether  they 
are  fanatical  adherents  of  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.,  all  represent  the  same  ideology 
of  treachery,  deceit,  and  subversion. 

From  the  immunity  which  they  enjoy  as 
foreign  diplomats  on  American  soil,  Soviet 
and  satellite  officials  continue  to  carry  out 
espionage  assignments  against  the  United 
States.  That  some  American  citizens,  in- 
cluding concealed  adherents  to  the  Com- 
munist Party,  have  knowingly  and  willingly 
a-islsted  these  Iron  Curtain  Intelligence  net- 
works is  a  criminal  disgrace  and  a  blight 
not  only  upon  our  Nation,  but  upon  the  en- 
tire free  world.  Ajid  It  la  equally  dis- 
graceful that  well-meaning  but  uninformed 
citizens  have  permitted  themselves  to  be 
duped  by  sympathy  campaigns  on  behalf  of 
Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg,  Morton  Sobell. 
and  other  traitors. 

WORLD  CONQTTEST  IS  GOAL. 

Nowhere  Is  the  hope  for  peace  more  sincere 
than  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  Americans. 
But  in  our  quest  for  peace  we  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  well-documented  fact  that 
every  Red  leader  from  Marx  and  Engels 
through  Khrushchev,  Mao,  and  the  American 
Communist  spokesman,  Gus  Hall,  Is  dedi- 
cated to  an  Ideology  which  upholds  world 
conquest  as  Its  ultimate  goal. 

The  Communists  have  never  deviated  from 
this  objective.  Despite  the  high-pressure 
campaign  they  have  mounted  behind 
Khrushchev's  phrase  of  "peaceful  co- 
existence," the  Communists  know  that  this 
Is  simply  a  propaganda  slogan  devised  to 
further  their  own  ends  by  stirring  the  hopes 
and  emotions  of  those  who  seek  an  end  to 
the  turmoil,  fear,  and  sorrow  that  world 
communism  Itself  created. 

Actions  continue  to  speak  louder  than 
words,  and  certainly  the  Communists  have 
shown  no  Indication  of  a  sincere  quest  for 
peace. 

The  takeover  of  Cuba  and  the  effort  to 
make  It  an  Island  fortress  against  democracy; 
the  ever-constant  Infiltration  of  Red  Fascists 
Into  countries  of  Central  and  South  America 
to  create  a  Sovletized  Latin  America;  the  in- 
crease of  espionage  activities  by  Soviet  and 
satellite  agents  in  our  country,  particularly 
those  who  strive  to  penetrate  our  Govern- 
ment processes  from  the  protection  afforded 
them  by  diplomatic  asslgnmente  In  New 
York  and  Washington;  the  frantic  efforts  of 
the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  to  subvert  our 
youth;  and  the  intense  drive  of  the  Com- 
munists operating  from  concealed  positions 
to  wrest  control  of  the  movement  for  Negro 


rights — does  all  this  indicate  &  real  and 
sincere  desire  to  live  In  peaceful  coexistence? 

In  recent  years,  the  CommunlBte  have 
demonstrated  an  attitude  of  open  defiance 
and  contempt  for  our  laws — an  attitude 
which  iB  fortified  by  their  repeated  ability 
to  Invoke  loopholes,  technicalities,  and  delays 
in  the  law  to  thwart  Justice.  One  former 
judge  found  cause  to  warn  last  summer  not 
only  of  Inexcusable  delays  in  the  court,  but 
also  of  what  he  considered  to  be  a  "trend 
of  decisions  in  the  last  10  years  •  •  •  favor- 
able to  extreme  leftwlngers.  Communists,  and 
subversives  in  general."  ■ 

Another  student  of  court  rulings  in  the 
Internal  security  field  was  prompted  to  ob- 
serve,  "Unfortunately,  subversive  activities 
are  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  no  man's 
land  in  the  law." 

In  1957,  a  Federal  Judge  In  the  Nation's 
Capital  assailed  what  he  considered  to  be  "an 
unfortunate  trend  of  Judicial  deci- 
sions •  •  •  which  strain  and  stretch  to  give 
the  guilty,  not  the  same,  but  vastly  more 
protection  than  the  law-abiding  citizen," 
There  has  been  no  reversal  of  this  alarming 
trend — a  trend  which  is  felt  in  our  steswlUy 
rising  national  crime  problem- 

CRIME    rrP    40    PERCENT 

Since  1957,  when  the  Federal  Judge  issued 
his  warning,  crime  has  Increased  nearly  40 
percent.  Its  victims  continue  to  mount  at  a 
relentless  rate.  Four  serious  crimes  are  com- 
mitted every  minute;  there  is  a  crime  of 
violence  every  3  minutes;  and  property 
crimes — robberies,  burglaries,  larcenies,  and 
automobile   thefts — occur   within   seconds. 

Americans,  in  growing  numbers,  are  de- 
veloping a  dangerously  indulgent  attitude  to- 
ward crime,  filth,  and  corruption.  No  one 
c^m  deny  that  motion  pictures  are  deliberate- 
ly and  defiantly  pursuing  an  increasingly 
bold  courtship  with  obBcenlty.  No  one  can 
deny  the  role  of  the  television  industry  in 
bringing  lurid  portrayals  of  violence  and 
sadism  into  the  living  rooms — and  even  the 
nurserlee — of  our  homes.  No  one  can  deny 
that  sensual  trash  is  moving  closer  and  closer 
to  the  children's  books  on  the  shelves  of  our 
newsstands  and  magazine  stores. 

Our  youth  do  not  need  wetJcness.  they  need 
strength.  They  do  not  need  Indulgence, 
they  need  the  guidance  and  the  discipline 
which  can  best  be  provided  by  a  decent  home. 

Despite  the  dedicated  efforts  of  church  and 
civic  leaders  and  others  who  have  a  sincere 
Interest  In  the  proper  development  of  our 
young  people,  the  failures  continue  to  mount. 
Each  year,  persons  under  18  years  of  age  are 
Involved  In  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  arrests 
for  automobile  thefts,  and  approximately 
one-half  of  the  burglary  and  larceny  arrests. 
The  newspapers  of  our  major  cities  recount 
Incidents  of  senseless  murders,  violent  as- 
saults, and  brutal  beatings  inflicted  upon  in- 
nocent victims  by  arrogant  gangs  of  teen- 
agers and  young  adults. 

Courts  are  Influenced  too  much  by  the 
age — rather  than  the  record — of  the  young 
hoodlum  who  stands  before  the  bar  of  jus- 
tice. 

The  bleeding  hearts,  some  actually  sworn 
to  administer  the  law  either  as  Judges  or 
social  workers,  are  bo  concerned  for  young 
criminals  and  terroristB  that  they  are  in- 
different to  the  rights  of  law-abiding  mem- 
bers of  society. 

We  have  mollycoddled  young  criminals, 
lightly  tapped  hardened  offenders  on  the 
wrists,  and  released  some  unreformed  and 
unrepentant  hoodlums  to  prey  anew  on  so- 
ciety. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  us  to  adopt  a 
more  realistic  attitude  toward  this  critical 
problem.  We  have  tried  the  eharltaWe  ap- 
proach toward  jroung  hoodlums  and  It  haa 
faUed. 

The  crime  problem  costs  the  American  peo- 
ple some  $22  bUlicxi  a  year — nine  times  the 
amount   contributed   to  our  churcliea.     For 
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every   11   spent  on   educating  our  children, 
•1.11  goes  to  crime. 

today's  nkzds 

Nowhere  In  recent  months  have  our  people 
faced  a  more  explosive  condition  of  shame 
and  violence  than  among  the  hatemongera. 
the  moral  degenerates,  the  lunatic  fringe, 
and  the  other  Irrational  fanatics  who  preach 
a  doctrine  of  hostility  toward  their  fellow 
man.  This  rabble  has  sown  the  dragons' 
teeth  of  malice  and  intimidation;  and  from 
the  grround  has  sprung  a  series  of  hate-driven 
riots,   bombings,  and  desecrations. 

The  voices  of  temperance,  logic,  and  de- 
cency must  speak  out  more  effectively  and 
make  their  influence  felt.  No  problem  is  so 
acute,  no  crisis  so  severe,  that  terrorism  can 
be  tolerated  in  a  society  of  free  men.  Hate, 
terror,  lawlessness  are  not  the  American  way 
of  accomplishing  any  objective  that  is  truly 
worthwhile.  In  meeting  the  tense  crises 
which  confront  the  United  States  in  this  nu- 
clear age.  we  must  look  to  Ood  for  Knldnnce 
and  Inspiration. 

CHALLENGE,    NOT   COMPROMISE 

This  country  has  never  run  from  Its  ene- 
mies. Challenge,  not  compromise-  bravery, 
not  cowardice — are  integral  parts  of  our  her- 
itage. Since  that  critical  hour  in  1777  when 
General  Washington  ordered  his  Revolution- 
ary Army  to  "Put  none  but  Americans  on 
guard  tonight."  it  has  been  the  tradition  of 
our  proud  Nation  to  rise  to  Its  greatest 
heights  In  the  face  of  adversity 

There  are  important  lessons  to  be  learned 
In  the  pages  of  American  history.  Prom 
Paneuil  Hall  to  Cape  Kennedy,  our  greatest 
patriots  have  been  men  and  women  of  deep 
religious  conviction;  men  like  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, the  principal  author  of  our  Declaration 
of  Independence,  who  told  his  fellow  colo- 
nists, "The  Ood  who  gave  us  life,  gave  us 
liberty  at  the  same  time." 

In  the  eyes  of  a  latter-day  hero.  "Freedom, 
devotion  to  God  and  country  are  not  things 
of  the  ptast.  They  will  never  become  old 
fashioned."  These  words  were  .spoken  by  As- 
tronaut John  H.  Glenn. 

America  remains  free  because  men  of  faith, 
men  of  individualism,  men  of  courage,  men 
of  Integrity,  men  of  discipline,  and  men  of 
vision  have  patrolled  her  most  vital  outposts 
for  188  years. 

These  strong  qualities— faith.  Individual- 
ism, courage.  Integrity,  discipline,  and  vis- 
ion— are  the  keys  to  freedom  Let  us  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  real  meaning  of  America. 
This  Is  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  brave  legions 
of  the  past  who  laid  down  their  lives  to  safe- 
guard the  great  truths  which  guide  our  des- 
tiny today. 


Address  of  Justice  Walter  B.  Hamlin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOtnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16.  1964 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
in  New  Orleans  on  September  14,  the  de- 
scendants of  those  gallant  men  who 
drove  the  carpetbaggers  from  Louisiana 
in  1874  gather  to  commemorate  the 
memory  of  their  illustrious  predecessors. 

The  ceremony  each  year  is  held  at  what 
is  known  as  Liberty  Place  on  Canal 
Street  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  great 
Mississippi  River  and  the  historical  Cus- 
tomhouse, which,  according  to  legend,  is 
built  on  cotton  bales.  On  the  monument 
are  Inscribed  the  names  of  those  who  fell 
in  the  battle,  and  each  year  they  are  read 


aloud  to  a  hushed  audience  whose  silent 
prayers  are  offered  as  a  salute  to  these 
men  who  laid  down  their  lives  for  the 
principle  of  self-government  and  self- 
determination  within  the  sovereign 
State.  A  wreath  is  placed  at  the  monu- 
ment by  patriotic  organizations  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Liberty  Place  Monu- 
ment Advisory  Commission,  which  is 
composed  of  descendants  of  those  who 
participated  in  the  battle 

Following  the  public  ceremony  the 
commissioners  attend  a  banquet  which 
is  addressed  by  an  outstanding  citizen  of 
the  community.  This  year  the  address 
was  made  by  Justice  WaJter  B.  Hamlin  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Supreme  Court,  and 
recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
authoritative  historians  in  Louisiana. 
The  depth  of  Justice  Hamlin's  research 
is  reflected  in  each  address  he  makes. 
His  address  on  September  14  this  year 
presents  some  very  interesting  facts, 
which  become  very  important  and  more 
interesting  in  the  light  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live  and  the  crisis  which  we 
face. 

I  commend   to  you  Justice  Hamliii'.s 

address: 

Addre.ss  OF  Justice  Walter  B  Hamlin,  Sep- 
tember 14,  1964,  AT  Banquet,  Antoine's. 
Commemorating  the  Batti  f  of  September 
14.   1874 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  gentlemen,  I  desire 
to  thank  you  again  for  the  lionor  of  addres.s- 
Ing  you.  When  Mr.  Carriers  telephoned  re- 
questing me  to  malie  this  address.  I  checked 
my  notes  which  were  made  by  me  back  In 
1952.  and  the  impact  of  the  newspaper  arti- 
cles which  I  am  about  to  discuss  with  yoij. 
If  great  at  that  time,  in  my  opinion  Is  much 
greater  today,  as  you  will  realize  as  we  go 
alone;. 

Back  in  1952,  through  the  kindness  of 
Admiral  De  La  Houssaye,  I  had  the  extreme 
pleasure,  and  I  might  add  that  it  was  coupled 
with  excitement,  of  going  through  the  his- 
tory of  events  leading  up  to  the  conflict  as 
compiled  from  articles  In  the  newspapers  of 
that  d;iy. 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  go  into  them 
thoroughly,  but  I  would  like  to  bring  before 
you  some  of  the  events  which  sparked  the 
actual  shooting.  And  what  struck  me  in 
1952  was  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  simi- 
larity between  the  tenor  of  the  news  articles 
of  1874  and  those  of  1952.  and.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  those  of  today. 

As  an  instance,  the  New  Orleans  Bulletin 
of  Wednesday,  September  9.  1874-.  carried  a 
news  article  under  the  headlines  "Seizure  of 
Arms:  Kellogg  Confiscates  Private  Property  " 

It  seems  that  about  4  pjn.  of  September 
8.  two  officers  arrested  a  furniture  wagon 
and  f)ccuf>ants.  The  wagon  was  said  to  be 
loaded  with  guns  The  wagon  and  all  par- 
ties then  repaired  to  the  central  police  sta- 
tion, where  the  guns  were  delivered  to  the 
property  clerk. 

Later  In  the  day  the  property  clerk  was 
served  with  a  writ  of  sequestration,  under 
the  authority  of  which  the  constable  of  the 
first  Justice  of  the  peace  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  was  to  take  possession  of  24  muskets 
with  bayonets,  known  as  Prussian  muskets, 
and  1.000  cartridges  containing  a  charge  of 
powder  and  a  conical  leaden  ball,  sworn  to 
be  the  property  of  Armand  Guyol.  and  in  the 
illegal  possession  of  Gen  A  S  Badger  and 
A.  Pecora 

This  writ  was  signed  by  First  Justice  of  the 
Peace  W.  T.  Houston,  who  was  later  to  be- 
come the  first  judge  of  division  B  of  the  civil 
district  court  when  that  court  was  created 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
1879.    What  is  so  interesting  to  me  is  that  I 


was  one  of  the  successors  in  office  to  Judge 
Houston . 

General  Badger,  who  wels  served  with  the 
writ,  refused  to  comply. 

Meantime,  there  had  been  an  unusual  in- 
crease in  the  police  force  at  headquarters, 
men  hav  lug  been  withdrawn  from  their 
beats.  Why  these  preparations  were  made 
was  a  mystery. 

Quoting  from  the  New  Orleans  Bulletin 
(Sept.  9.  1874) : 

"One  of  the  most  bold  and  cowardly  out- 
rages ever  perpetrated  on  the  American  peo- 
ple by  any  set  of  hirelings,  was  effected  yes- 
terday afternoon  on  Canal  Street.  Under 
orders  from  those  higher  in  authority,  the 
police  seized,  under  an  order  from  a  police 
muglstrate,  several  cases  of  guns  belonging 
to  private  parties,  on  the  alleged  ground  that 
these  weapons  were  to  be  used  for  riotous 
purposes. 

"Without  heeding  even  the  common  pro- 
prieties, the  coward  Kellogg  Insists  on  thus 
trampling  the  people  of  this  city  in  the  dust 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with 
Its  guarantees  that  her  citizens  shall  always 
enjoy  the  right  to  bear  arms,  is  laughed  at. 
and  the  usurper,  by  a  tinkle  of  his  little  bell, 
orders,  as  would  Robespierre  or  Danton.  the 
seizure  of  a  citizen's  property  simply  because 
Ills  craven  heart  fears  they  will  be  used 
against   him.     Both  guillotined  In   1794 

"This  outrage  will  have  the  effect  exactly 
contrary  to  that  expected.  Mr  Kellogg  need 
not  think  that  the  capture  of  a  few  private 
arms  will  serve  to  silence  the  opposition  to 
his  hated  government  The  time  has  arrived 
for  our  people  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
their  honor,  manhood  and  liberty  is  at  stake 
If  we  quietly  submit  to  a  slavery  like  that  In 
store  for  us  through  the  dastardly  acts  of 
those  supjx^rting  the  de  facto,  we  sincerely 
trust  the  heel  of  oppression  will  bear  harder 
upon  us  " 

A  rule  for  contempt  was  Issued  agaln.st 
General  Badger  and  Mr.  Pecora,  but  there 
were  writs  in  their  favor  granted  by  a  court 
known  as  the  superior  court  (an  especially 
created  carpetbag  court i  and  the  property 
wiu?,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  confiscated 

On  September  11th  the  store  of  Mr  Oliver 
was  entered  and  robbed  In  broad  daylight 
by  10  metropolitan  police,  on  authority  of 
a  trumped  up  warrant  for  a  charge  of  assault 
and  battery  They  carried  off  3  cases  contain- 
ing guns,  and  about  12  kegs  of  ammunition, 
before  thfey  could  be  prevented  by  the  crowd 
which  rapidly  assembled.  And  to  quote  again 
from  the  New  Orleans  Bulletin: 

"Having  secured  their  booty  tJiey  marched 
off  with  the  same  to  Kellogg's  fence  the 
first  precinct  station." 

Further : 

"It  is  very  evident  that  he  desires  to  pre- 
cipitate a  conflict  between  the  people  and 
his  hired  Hessians,  and  that  nothing  would 
please  him  better  than  to  see  the  streets  of 
New  Orleans  run  with  blood  " 

Still  further: 

"At  the  time  of  the  seizure  Kellogg,  acctmi- 
panled  by  Judge  Atocha.  was  coming  out  of 
the  Custom  House,  when  someone  Informed 
him  of  the  fact  Kellogg  said  "Did  thev 
take  them  before  the  whole  crowd''  The 
answer  was  'Yes,  before  the  whole  crowd  ' 
Whereupon  Mr  Kellogg.  In  a  derisive  man- 
ner. 'Ha.  Ha'd'  lustily." 

There  were  further  paragraphs  which 
sounded  warnings  to  the  people  to  be  on 
the  alert,  which  led  to  the  following  ru!l 

"Citizens  of  New  Orleans: 

'For  nearly  2  years  you  have  been  the 
silent  but  Indignant  sufferers  of  outrage 
after  outrage-  heaped  upon  you  by  an 
usurping  Government. 

"One  by  one  your  dearest  rights  have  been 
triunpled  upon,  until,  at  last.  In  the  supreme 
height  of  its  insolence,  this  mockery  of  a 
Republican  Goverrunent  has  dared  even  to 
deny  you  that  right  so  solemnly  guaranteed 
by  the  very  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which,  m  article  2  of  the  amendments,  de- 
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claree  that  "the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
mid  Ijear  arms  shall  not  be  Infringed.' 

"In  that  same  sacred  Instrument,  to  whoa* 
Inviolate  perpetuity  our  fathers  pledged 
'their  Uvea,  their  fortunea  and  their  sacred 
honor,'  It  Is  also  declared  that  even  Congress 
shall  make  no  law  abridging  "the  right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to 
petition  the  Go^-ernment  for  a  redress  of 
grievances."  It  now  remains  for  us  to  ascer- 
tain whether  this  right  no  longer  remains 
to  ue. 

•We,  therefore,  call  upon  you  on  Monday 
morning,  the  14th  day  of  September,  1874, 
to  close  your  places  of  business,  without  a 
single  exception,  and  at  11  o'clock  am.,  to 
assemble  at  the  Clay  Statue,  on  Oanal  Street, 
and  in  tones  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  declare  that  you  are  of  right,  ought 
to  be  and  mean  to  be.  free." 

This  call  bears  the  names  of  such  Illustrious 
men  as  Heru^  Renshaw.  W.  H.  and  Charles 
Chaffe.  Schmidt  &  Zlegler,  J.  B.  Camors  & 
Co  ,  J.  B.  Sinnott,  John  M   Parker. 

At  the  same  time  a  proclamation  was  is- 
sued by  Lieutenant  Governed-  Penn,  calling 
upon  the  militia  of  the  State,  embracing  all 
persons  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  years 
(without  regard  to  color  or  prevlovis  condi- 
tion), to  arm  and  assemble  under  their  re- 
spective oflBcers  fca*  the  purpose  of  driving  the 
usurpers  from  power.  An  order  was  also 
signed  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Penn,  ap- 
pointing Gen.  Frederick  N.  Ogden  as  provi- 
sional general  of  the  Louisiana  State  Militia. 

Then  the  following  proclamation  was  is- 
sued to  the  colored  people  of  the  State: 

"In  the  great  movement  now  on  foot 
against  the  enormities  of  the  rule  of  Kel- 
logg's usurpation,  rest  assured  that  no  harm 
1b  meant  toward  you.  your  property,  or  your 
rights. 

"Pursue  your  usual  avocations,  and  you 
win  not  be  molested. 

"We  war  against  the  thieves,  plunderers, 
and  spoliators  of  the  State,  who  are  Involving 
your  race  and  ours  in  common  ruin. 

"The  rights  of  the  colored  as  well  as  of  the 
white  race  we  are  determined  to  uphold  and 
defend."  (Signed  by  Lieutenant  Governor 
Penn.) 

The  climax  of  the  actual  hostilities  came 
with  the  following  headline  on  September  15: 

"The  Battle  Testerday:  The  Citizen  Sol- 
diery, Attacked  by  Kellogg's  Hessians,  Put 
TTiem  In  Plight — Three  Cannons  Captured 
by  the  Citizens  and  a  Large  Number  of  Small 
Arms — General  Badger,  Superintendent  of 
Metropolitan  Police.  Dangerously  Wounded 
and  Captured — Kellogg's  Troops  Retreat  Un- 
der Shelter  of  Customhouse  and  Are  Cooped 
Up  In  the  Statehouse  and  at  Jackson 
Square — The  City  an  Armed  Camp." 

This  about  sums  up  what  happened.  In  a 
few  words.  However,  the  body  of  the  article 
is  very  enlightening: 

"For  some  moments  the  firing  of  musketry 
and  artillery  was  very  brisk,  amounting  to  a 
very  respectable  flight.  But  the  metropoll- 
tajis  were  soon  thrown  Into  disorder,  and 
Badger  being  shot  from  his  horse,  which  was 
killed,  they  fled  Incontinently  leaving  their 
commander  desperately  wounded  on  the 
field. 

"The  flight  was  most  disgraceful,  the  men 
thrr>wing  down  their  guns,  pulling  off  their 
hats  and  coats,  and  some  of  them  actually 
Jumping  Into  the  river  to  avoid  the  deadly 
missiles  which  by  that  time  were  decidedly 
numerous.  In  the  flight  citizens  captured 
two  Napoleon  gtins  and  one  GatUngun,  with 
ammunition,  besides  some  75  or  100  stand 
of  Winchester  rlflee. 

"General  Longstreet  was  seen  for  a  few 
moments,  but  Judiciously  pvade  himself 
scarce,  disappearing  in  a  most  imaccount- 
able  and  un^allant  manner,  when  he  heard 
the  well-known  yeU  of  his  old  troops,  many 
of  whom  were  in  the  citizen  soldiery  that 
had  so  unexpectedly  to  him  shown  up  to 
confront  the  Hessian  soldiery  erf   which  he 


had  deme&ned  himself  so  far  as  to  take  com- 
mand. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not 
show  up  mxve  prominently  Instead  of  send- 
ing his  lleutanaiit,  Badger,  where  the  b«Us 
were  thickest. 

"The  men  who  fought  under  him  In  Vir- 
ginia fpwn  Bull  Run  to  Gettysburg,  would 
have  been  pleased  to  have  seen  more  of  him." 

We  know  the  rest.  It  took  6  years  before 
the  citizens  were  able  to  freely  hold  their 
constitutional  convention  of  1879.  which  was 
the  foundation  for  the  constitution  of  1898, 
and  that  of  1921,  vmder  which  our  State  gov- 
ernment operates.  The  only  changes  between 
the  constitutions  of  1879  and  1921  are  thoee 
which  apply  to  changes  in  the  times.  But 
the  backbone  of  the  constitutions  of  1879, 
1898.  and  1921  Is  the  labor  of  a  people  deter- 
mined to  be  free,  as  I  know  we  are  so  deter- 
mined today. 


Naval  Shipyards  Should  Stay 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NKW    HAMPSRntK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16, 1964 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  and  concern  that 
I  commend  to  public  attention  a  discern- 
ing article  by  William  O.  Foss  in  the 
September  1964  issue  of  "Our  Navy," 
entitled:  "Naval  Shipyards  and  National 
Security." 

As  Mr.  Poss  so  vividly  points  out.  the 
primary  objective  of  naval  shipyards  is 
to  keep  the  active  fleet  in  a  constant  state 
of  readiness.  Naval  shipyards  are  an 
important  part  of  the  Nation's  defense 
team — a  peacetime  insurance  against  the 
demands  of  emergency.  Service  to  the 
fleet,  rather  than  profit,  is  the  objective 
of  naval  shipyards,  and  even  Congress, 
which  year  after  year  approves  of  Gov- 
ernment funds,  has  agreed  that  this  is 
in  keeping  with  our  national  defense 
policies. 

That  these  yards  have  been  such  an 
integral  part  of  our  first  line  of  defense 
is  high  tribute  to  the  thousands  of 
skilled  naval  shipyard  workers  through- 
out the  country.  Future  policy  with 
respect  to  public  yards,  with  their  hard- 
working employees  and  their  vital  skills, 
should  be  stated  now,  not  deferred  until 
after  the  election  in  November.  The 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  and  the 
public  shipyards  throughout  the  Nation 
should  be  reassured  now  that  they  are 
understood,  appreciated,  wanted  and  de- 
pended upon.  The  implications  to  the 
contrary  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
are  unfortunate  and  unnecessary. 

The  article  follows : 

Naval  Shiptards  and  National  SECTJRrrT 
(By  William  r^  Foss) 

"Stand  by  for  collision 

Within  seconds  from  the  outcry  of  that 
chilling  WEirnlng  the  aircraft  carrier  Wasp 
sliced  Into  the  destroyer  minesweeper  Hob- 
son,  and  a  peaceful  night  In  the  mld-Atlantlc 
became  a  night  of  terror. 

The  smaUer  Hobson  was  sliced  In  two  by 
the  32,000-ton  carrier  dm-ing  high-speed  ma- 
neuvers on  the  night  of  AprU  26,  1952. 

Lost  were  178  men  of  the  Hobson  crew. 
Sixty-one  survived  one  of  the  worst  peace- 


time sea  disasters  in  the  history  of  the  VS. 
Navy. 

The  Wasp  was  lucky.  No  lives  were  lost, 
but  she  was  btully  crippled  with  a  huge  gap- 
ing hole  In  her  bow. 

The  tragedy  was  a  serious  blow  to  the 
readiness  of  the  U.S.  Fleet,  which  was  then 
busy  fighting  the  war  In  Korea,  and  keeping 
a  sharp  watch  lor  trouble  brewing  In  the 
western  Pacific,  the  eastern  Atlantic,  and  the 
Mediterranean. 

Down  by  the  head,  her  bow  gone,  and  her 
anchor  chain  trailing  1.000  feet,  the  big 
Wasp  limped  Into  New  York  at  slow  speed. 

But  11  days  after  she  entered  the  drydock 
of  the  Mew  York  Naval  Shipyard's  annex  In 
Bayonne.  N.J.,  the  Wasp  was  ready  for  sea 
again. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  amazing  major 
repairs  to  a  capital  ship  in  the  U.S.  naval 
history. 

Within    hours    after    the    tragic    collision, 
experts  at  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  t>e-  . 
gan  their  Important  task  of  repairing  the 
stricken  carrier. 

Initial  estimates  were  that  it  would  reqvilre 
5  weeks  to  3  months  to  repair  the  danuige. 

That  would  be  too  long.  The  carrier  was 
needed  Immediately  for  duty.  Absence  of 
the  ship  for  an  extended  time  wotild  hamper 
the  operations  of  the  fleet. 

Shipyard  planners  wasted  no  time. 

While  the  Wasp  moved  cautiously  Into 
port,  sometimes  In  reverse  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  remaining  structure,  hull  experts 
from  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  clam- 
bered aboard  to  Inspect  the  damage.  They 
had  been  riished  by  destroyer  and  helicopter 
to  meet  the  carrier. 

The  hull  experts  found  a  30-  by  50-foot  bit 
gotiged  out  erf  the  Wasp's  bow,  with  most  of 
the  damage  below  the  waterllne.  Their  flnd- 
Ings  WM-e  radioed  to  New  York. 

Yard  repairmen,  armed  with  torches  scaled 
the  carrier  Hornet,  undergoing  reconversion 
In  the  Brooklyn  yard.  Her  bow  would  be  cut 
away  to  fit  the  section  torn  away  from  the 
Wasp. 

The  damaged  Wasp  entered  the  Bayonne 
annex  drydock  on  May  8.  On  May  19,  11  days 
after  shipyard  repairmen  had  worked  around 
the  clock,  the  Job  was  completed.  The  carrier 
was  fit  and  ready  for  sea.  A  few  weeks  later 
the  Wasp  was  on  station  with  the  6th  Fleet 
In  the  Mediterranean. 

This  magnificent  performance  by  the  New 
York  Naval  Shipyard  Is  but  one  example  of 
many  of  the  outstanding  repair,  overhaul, 
and  shipbuilding  Jobs  that  are  done  by  the 
Nation's  11  Governnaent-operated  naval  ship- 
yards. As  an  Integral  part  of  the  Navy's 
Shore  Establishment,  these  yards  exist  to  pro- 
vide optimum  material  and  operational  readi- 
ness support  to  the  fleet.  Or  to  put  it  plainly, 
as  does  the  slogan  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Naval 
Shipyard:  "We  keep  them  fit  to  fight." 

But  the  naval  shipyards  are  in  troubled 
waters. 

Many  Americans,  especially  thoee  in  the 
private  shipbuilding  Indvistry.  but  also  In- 
cluding Members  erf  Oongress,  want  to  cur- 
taU  If  not  eliminate  altogether  the  11  ship- 
yards now  operated  by  the  U.S.  Navy. 

The  major  arguments  advanced  by  those 
who  propose  that  all  or  most  of  our  naval 
shipbuilding  and  repair  work  be  accomplished 
by  private  shipyards  are  ( 1 )  that  naval  ship- 
yards shovild  not  compete  with  private  ship- 
yards, and  (2)  that  private  shipyards  can  do 
naval  shlpwork  cheaper  than  naval  shipyards. 

The  Navy  feels  that  naval  shipyards  are 
unique  In  the  shipbuilding  business,  inas- 
much as  they  are  being  used  for  but  one  pvir- 
pose:  To  keep  the  fleet  In  full  readiness  at 
all  times,  and  therefore  the  naval  shipyards 
are  an  Inseparable  part  of  the  Navy's  opa*at- 
Ing  forces.  To  tamp«'  with  this  Important 
defense  structure  would  be  tantamount  to 
reducing'  the  fighting  efflcieacy  of  our  toroeB 
afloat.  This  would  indeed  be  a  eerlous  threat 
to  our  national  security. 
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Navy  offlclaJs  axen't  saying  much  In  public 
about  the  plight  of  the  naval  shipyards. 
Their  lips  have  been  sealed  by  orders  from 
Secretary  of  Defens*  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
who  has  Indicated  that  he  Is  ready  to  close 
down  several  naval  shipyards  In  the  name  of 
economy. 

McNamara  created  an  uproar  last  year 
when  he  let  out  the  word  that  the  naval 
shipyards  In  Boston,  San  Franlcsco,  and 
Philadelphia  would  be  closed  The  ava- 
lanche of  protests  over  this  proposal  caused 
the  Secretary  to  delay  the  deactivation  move. 

Instead  he  ordered  Navy  Secretary  Paul  H. 
Nltze  to  head  a  I5-man  board  to  undertake 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  Nation's  .ship- 
yard capacity  and  requirements 

The  study,  which  Is  now  belni^  coinpleted. 
takes  In  such  matters  as: 

An  analysis  of  present  capacity  of  ship- 
yards, both  public  and  private,  for  the  con- 
struction, overhaul,  conversion,  and  rpfialr  of 
all  types  of  vessels. 

An  analysis  of  workloud.s  on  a  .5-year  pro- 
jection of  shipbuilding,  repair,  and  ronver- 
slon  programs. 

Impacts  of  strategic  and  rnoblllzaiion  con- 
siderations on  locations  of  shipyards  and 
major  bases 

An  analysis  of  tenant  activities  and  facili- 
ties supfxjrted  by  existing  shlpyard.s 

An  analysis  of  yard  oi>eratin(?  co.sts 

The  Nltze  board  study  is  sup[xi.sed  to  up- 
date a  shipyard  survey  made  In  1962  for  the 
Defense  Department  by  the  Chicago  account- 
ing firm  of  Arthur  Anderson  &  Co.  at  the  cost 
of  $197,000.  Results  of  the  survey  were  kept 
under  w^raps  until  the  summer  of  196:i 

The  Anderson  study  showed  that  it  costs 
more  to  build,  repair,  overhaul,  and  convert 
warships  In  the  Navy's  own  yards  than  It  does 
In  yards  of  private  Industry 

The  conclusions  of  the  Anderson  report 
were  used  by  the  private  shipyard  owners 
and  especially  their  spokesman,  Edwin  M. 
Hood,  president  of  the  Shipbuilders  Council 
of  America,  as  ample  protif  that  more,  if  not 
all,  work  done  by  the  Government-owned 
yards  should  be  turned  over  to  the  private 
shipyards. 

On  the  basis  of  its  studv  of  construction 
costs  of  24  shlfw,  the  Anderscjn  firm  con- 
cluded that  5  private  shipyards  built  14  of 
these  ships  at  less  cost  to  the  Government 
than  the  comparable  10  ships  btiilt  by  6  naval 
shipyards. 

The  Anderson  study  showed  that  private 
shipyards  could  build  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines at  15.2  pvercent  less  than  Govern- 
ment yards;  Polaris  missile  submarines  at 
20  3  f)ercent  less;  frigates  at  18  7  p>ercent  less, 
and  conventionally  powered  aircraft  carriers 
at  31.4  percent  less  than  US  naval  shipyards. 

Conversion  work  of  missile  cruisers  favor 
private  shipyards  by  8.3  p>ercent.  according 
to  the  Anderson  survey. 

Repair  work,  which  the  Ander.son  study 
limited  to  underwater  hull  overhauls,  favored 
private  shipyards  by  10  percent 

These  are  fine  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
private  shipyards,  but  statistics  can  be  used 
to  prove  Just  about  anything  you  want  them 
to  prove. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  of  figuring 
cost  of  private  shipyards  versus  naval  ship- 
yards is  the  matter  of  profit  versus  national 
security      Which  is  more  Import^int' 

Private  shipyards  are  motivated  essentially 
by  profits  They  are  in  business  to  make 
money  They  must  weigh  profit  against  loss 
iind  select  only  that  work  which  will  yield 
the  greatest  gain  Ifi  nearly  every  instance, 
the  margin  of  profit  will  determine  when, 
where,  and  how  quickly  ships  can  be  re- 
turned to  a  state  of  readiness 

The  primary  objective  of  naval  shipyards  Is 
to  keep  the  active  fleet  In  constant  state  of 
readiness.  Naval  shipyards  are  an  Important 
part  of  the  Nation's  defense  team  a  peace- 
time Insurance  against  the  demands  of  emer- 


gency. Service  to  the  fleet,  rather  than  profit. 
Is  the  objective  of  naval  shipyards,  and  even 
Congress,  which  year  after  year  approvee  at 
Government  funds,  has  agreed  that  this  Is 
In  keeping  with  our  national  defense  pwUcles. 

Most  naval  ofBcers  who  have  studied  the 
subject  concede  that  private  shipbuilding 
costs  axe  lower  than  those  at  naval  ship- 
yards, but  they  hold  that  the  quality  of  the 
finished  product  at  naval  shipyards  Is  gener- 
ally as  good  as.  and  In  some  cases  markedly 
better  than,  that  of  private  yards 

The  Anderson  report  shows  that  ships  in 
the  repair  category  were  completed  3  days 
faster  in  naval  shipyards  than  in  private 
yard.s  Furthermore,  in  a  .sample  of  175 
ships,  it  was  found  that  ships  overhauled  by 
naval  shipyards  operated  21  3  months  before 
being  overhauled  again  while  those  over- 
hatiled  by  private  shipyards  operated  only 
20.1  months  The  difference  of  11  percent 
in  operating  time  means  that  the  US  Navy 
would  have  to  have  at  least  two  more  ships 
in  order  to  have  an  equal  number  available 
to  the  forces  afloat 

The  Navy  can  also  point  ^>  llie  much  l.)et- 
ter  safety  record  of  naval  shipyards  Not 
only  do  naval  shipyards  make  safety  appli- 
ances, such  as  prescription  safety  glasses, 
available  to  all  generally  exposed  personnel 
at  no  cost  to  these  employees,  but  it  also  en- 
forces rigid  safety  stiindards.  which  adds  to 
the  cost  of  running  efficient  shipyards 

Also  added  to  the  cost  of  operating  naval 
shipyards  are  the  fringe  benefits  given  the 
civilian  shipyard  workers  The  Anderson 
study  showed  that  the  Navy  was  penalized 
an  extra  burden  of  45  cents  per  productive 
hour  In  the  cost  comparison  with  private 
Industry  for  fringe  benefits  Such  benefits 
include  annual  leave,  .sick  leave,  holidays, 
jury  duty  and  military  leave  These  fringe 
benefits  and  other  personnel  measures  avail- 
able to  naval  shipyard  workers  were,  of 
course,  provided  by  congressional  action 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  naval  ship- 
yard workers  cannot  strike  against  their  em- 
ployer, as  Is  the  right  of  workers  in  privately 
operated  shipyards 

In  recent  weeks  there  have  been  several 
suggestions  that  some  of  these  fringe  bene- 
fits be  curtailed,  especially  the  amount  of 
annual  and  sick  leave  gi\en  to  civilian  naval 
shipyard  workers  One  proposal  would  re- 
quire naval  civilian  administraUjrs  to  charge 
all  sick  leave  of  less  than  3  days  to  annual 
leave  This  move  is  aimed  at  preventing 
abuse  of  sick  leave 

Private  shipyard  workers  do  not  have  the 
same  Job  security  as  do  naval  shipyard  em- 
ployees Private  shipyards,  for  example,  lay 
off  employees  when  work  dwindles  but  such 
layoffs  of  regular  civil  service  employees  are 
rare   In   Government  shipyards 

Despite  a  number  of  chronic  problems  and 
an  Inadequate*  work  volume,  the  private 
shipyard  Industry  continues  to  rank  as  one 
of  the  Nation's  major  industrial  enterprises 
The  biggest  problem  of  the  industry  Is  that 
there  are  too  many  yards  for  not  enough 
work. 

Only  42  percent  of  the  facilities  of  the  Na- 
tion's private  shipyards  were  utilized  during 
1963.  This  figure,  relea.sed  by  the  Shipbuild- 
ers Council  of  America,  Included  facilities 
engaged  In  commercial  shlpwork  as  well  ius 
thf)se   employed    In    naval    shlpwork. 

Iia  sharp  contrast,  naval  shipyards  oper- 
ated at  82  6  percent  capacity. 

Meanwhile.  Ccmgress  has  In  recent  years 
stipulated  that  "at  least'  35  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  naval  ship  repair,  al- 
teration and  conversion  work  be  spent  In  pri- 
vate shipyards. 

In  a  letter  to  Defense  Secretary  McNamara, 
the  Council's  president,  Edwin  M.  Hood, 
suggested  that  the  work-hungry  private 
shipyards  could  save  the  taxpayers  money  If 
more  work  were  diverted  from  the  high  cost 
Government-owned   naval  shipyard* 


Mr.  Hood  put  It  this  way:  "The  number 
of  people  the  private  shipyards  are  capable 
of  employing  IX  more  shlpwork  were  avail- 
able  Lb  greater  than  the  total  employment  of 
the  naval  shipyards.  Private  yards  are  esti- 
mated to  be  able  to  efficiently  employ  100,000 
more  people  than  presently;  naval  shipyard 
employment  Is  now  about  90.000." 

This  statement  caused  somewhat  of  a 
consternation  among  naval  shipyard  work- 
ers. William  H  Ryan,  president  of  District 
44  of  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, voiced  his  fears  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee: 

"In  other  words,  the  Shipbuilders  C(iuncll 
of  America  would  discharge  90,000  naval 
shipyard  employees,  and  the  afTlliates  of  the 
Shipbuilders  Council  of  America  would  hire 
100,000  employees  to  do  the  work  thai  is 
being  performed  by  90.000  naval  shipyard 
employees" 

The  private  sliipyards  have  never  recom- 
mended the  closing  of  any  naval  shipyards.  " 
said  the  council  in  a  Just-issued  "special  re- 
port '  "Such  determinations  are  considered 
to  be  the  proper  prerogative  of  the  Defense 
Department  " 

"However,  "  continued  the  council  s  .'-laic- 
inent  the  private  yards  contend  that  op- 
eration of  Government-owned  shipyards  in 
direct  competition  with  more  efficient  pri- 
vately owned  shipyards,  not  only  Is  a  waste 
of  Federal  funds,  but  also  is  a  ba-slc  contra- 
diction of  the  free  enterprise  system  on 
which    this   Nation    was   founded  " 

So  where  does  this  leave  the  naval 
shipyards? 

Those  In  the  know  dont  expect  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  to  make  a  decision  un- 
til  after  the  national  election  In  November 

Both  McNamara  and  Navy  Secretary  Nltze 
have  made  Inspection  tours  to  several  of  the 
naval  shipyards  They  have  also  visited  some 
private  yards 

In  view  of  McNamaras  past  insistence  on 
cutting  out  wasteful  bases  from  the  Defense 
Establishment,  there  is  no  doubt  there  will 
be  reductions  and  deactivation  of  naval 
shipyards 

Some  observers  believe  that  a  30-prri'pnt 
curtailment  of  naval  shipyard  operations  can 
be  expected  to  tiike  effect  in  early  1965 
President  Johnson,  who  admires  the  economy 
stand  of  McNamara,  will  back  his  Defense 
Secretary  to  the  hilt.  And  If  Senator  Barry 
Goi-DWATER  should  Win  the  election,  then 
there  Is"  no  doubt  that  the  private  shipyard 
owners  will  have  a  champion  In  the  White 
House 

McNamara  has  publicly  declared  that  I 
think  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  have  excess 
capacity  In  our  naval  shipyards  system  to- 
day •  •  •  I  anticipate  that  at  some  time  m 
the  next  12  months  It  will  be  necessary  and 
desirable  In  the  public  Interest  t<i  reduce  the 
operations  of  those  yards" 

How  do  the  sailors,  the  men  who  man  the 
fighting  ships  built  and  repaired  by  the  naval 
shipyards,  fit  Into  this  very  complex  picture' 

Sailors  may  look  upon  shipyard  overhaul 
gericxls  as  necessary  evils  Their  home  away 
from  home  Is  Invaded  with  military  and  ci- 
vilian workers  of  every  type  and  description, 
ripping,  cutting,  welding,  chipping,  wiring. 
and  generally  their  warship  Is  one  big  mess 

But  on  the  other  hand,  an  availability  pe- 
Titxl  In  a  naval  shipyard  means  time  for 
liberty  and  a  time  to  enjoy  a  brief  perl<Ki  of 
family  life. 

■Visits  to  naval  shipyards  become  Impor- 
tant to  the  peacetime  Navy,  which  Is  now  a 
married  man's  navy.  About  75  percent  of 
Its  officers  and  39  f>ercent  of  Its  enlisted  men 
are  married. 

Most  naval  families  live  In  the  area  where 
their  husband's  ships  have  their  home  port 
or  home  yard. 

The  naval  shipyards.  In  addition  to  being 
repair  yards,  have  such  facilities  aa  barracks, 
mess  halls,  chapels,  medical,  dental,  recrea- 
tion, and  training  facilities  for  service  per- 
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Bonnel,  Navy  famlliee.  living  In  the  area, 
are  entitled  to  many  facilities,  especially  the 
commissary,  medical,  and  dental  facilities. 

If  naval  shipyards  are  deactivated.  It  means 
that  these  facilities  and  services  must  be 
duplicated  elsewhere  at  additional  cost  to 
the  taxpayer.  If  they  are  not  made  available 
near  naval  bases,  then  the  Navy  can  expect 
to  see  a  substantial  drop  In  Its  reenllstment 
rates. 


The  private  shipyard  Industry  makes  much 
of  the  fact  that  the  naval  shipyards  have 
combined  assets  that  exceed  by  many  times 
the  combined  assets  of  the  entire  private 
shipyard  Industry  of  the  United  States.  Un- 
like the  private  shipyards,  which  are  only 
concerned  with  making  profits,  naval  ship- 
yards for  reason  of  national  security  must 
be  fully  equipped  with  modern  technologi- 
cal and  military  plants. 


big 


The   Pentagon  decisionmakers  have  a 
problem  to  solve: 

If  they  give  more  Navy  shlpwork  to  private 
industry,  will  they  bring  about  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  naval  shipyard  system? 

If  they  cut  off  the  naval  shipyards,  will 
they  destroy  the  eflfectlveness.  the  efflciency, 
and  the  strength  of  a  well-balanced  dynamic 
fighting  organization? 


/ 


rmu  Sec  Trade  With  United  States 
Outlook  Good 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAJf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\rES 

Wednesday.  September  16.  1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  of 
special  Interest  to  note  w-ithln  the  past 
several  weeka  that  a  U.S.  Trade  Develop- 
ment Mission  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  returned 
from  Finland  and  reported  on  many 
profitable  export  sales  opportunities, 
after  generating  a  large  number  of  new 
trade  and  Investment  leads  for  U.S. 
flrms.  During  the  same  period  the  man- 
aging director  of  the  Finnish  Foreign 
Trade  Association,  Mr.  Lennart  Herulk- 
son,  returned  to  Finland  following  his 
"one-man  trade  mission"  to  this  country 
with  a  recommendation  to  Finnish  busi- 
nessmen that  they  should  attempt  to  sell 
more  to  the  United  States. 

These  continuing  steps  to  increase 
mutually  beneficial  trade  between  this 
country  ajid  the  freedom -loving  demo- 
cratic Scandinavian  nation  merit  our  in- 
terest and  supp>ort.  Finland,  with  its 
courageous  peoples  and  vigorous  private 
enterprise  system,  well  deserves  the  res- 
ervoir of  good  will  which  exists  among 
all  Americans  who  value  the  historic  ties 
between  these  two  countries. 

In  my  Judgment,  therefore,  the  find- 
ings of  both  the  U.S.  Trade  Mission  to 
Finland  and  those  of  the  head  of  the 
Finnish  Foreign  Trade  Association 
should  be  given  the  widest  possible  cir- 
culation in  order  that  the  potentialities 
for  Increased  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  Finland  be  maximized 

to  the  full. 

The  weekly  news  magazine  of  the 
Commerce  ner>artment's  Bureau  of  In- 
ternational Commerce,  entitled  "Inter- 
national Commerce."  included  in  its  is- 
sue of  July  20  a  full  report  of  the  U.S. 
Trade  Development  Mission  to  Finland. 
A  most  informative  summary  of  the 
profitable  export  sales  opportunities 
available  Is  outlined  in  a  release  of  the 
Bureau  of  International  Commerce. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
this  account  of  the  highlights  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  together  with 
two  articles  and  the  United  Press  Inter- 
national wire  story  about  the  conclusions 
of  Mr.  Henrikson  following  his  6-week 
tour  of  the  United  States: 
(From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 

Aug.  3.   1964] 
Both     Sides    Com.D    Do    More — Finns    Sek 

Tradk  With   thk   Unitxd   States   Outlook 

Good 

Washington.  August  2  — U.S  businessmen 
could  do  much  more — and  80  could  the 
Finnish — In  selling  to  each  other's  country. 
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That's  the  conclusion  at  Lennart  Henrik- 
son, managing  director  of  the  Finnish  For- 
eign Trade  Association,  after  a  6-week  tour 
across  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Henrikson  told  reporters  that  he  Is 
going  back  to  Finland  next  week  to  try  to 
persuade  companies  there  from  some  mis- 
guided t>ellefs  about  doing  business  In  the 
United  States — and  to  help  them  with 
pointers   on   how   to   start  selling   here. 

OV«KWTIEL»«NG    COMPinTION 

Finns,  according  to  Mr.  Henrlltson.  usu- 
ally don't  think  seriously  about  selling  In 
this  country  because  they  feel  America  is 
self-sufficient,  the  competition  Is  overwhelm- 
ing. 

The  Finnish  foreign  trade  promoter  thinks 
it  Is  not  so.  He  sees  opportunity  here  for 
Finnish  sales  of  a  variety  of  consvimer 
Items — ceramics,  furniture,  glassware,  cloth- 
ing,   and    lighting    flxtures,    among    them. 

United  States-Finnish  trade,  he  said,  has 
a  good  chance  of  doubling  during  the  next 
decade.  Last  year.  UB.  exports  to  Finland 
totaled  *56  million  and  Finnish  shipments 
here  came  to  $62  million. 

Finland's  exports  to  the  United  States  and 
other  foreign  markets  largely  comprise  forest 
products,  such  as  newsprint  and  plywood. 
U.S.  sales  to  Finland  Include  machine  tools, 
grains,  cotton,  coal,  and  various  base  metals. 

Mr.  Henrikson  said  he  thought  there  was 
plenty  of  room  to  expand  these  exports  to 
Finland,  particularly  In  the  machinery  sec- 
tor. 

He  suggested  that  American  business  has 
not  been  as  aggressive  in  the  PlnnlBh  mar- 
Itet — which  last  took  »l.a  billion  In  Im- 
ports— as  many  European*.  West  Oernmn 
representatives,  he  said,  never  seem  to  leave 
the  side  of  a  Finnish  purchasing  agent  when 
a  decision  Is  to  be  made. 

riNNisH-Bovirr  bloc  tradi 

US.  exporters,  Mr.  Henrikson  Indicated, 
might  be  able  to  exploit  what  looks  like  a 
leveling  off  In  Finnish  trade  with  the  Soviet 
bloc.  East  Eiiropean  offerings,  he  said,  £ire 
limited,  though  about  20  percent  of  Finland's 
trade  still  is  done  with  the  Communist 
group. 

Mr.  Henrlkson's  visit  marks  the  first  ever 
undertaken  on  such  a  broad  scale  by  a  Fin- 
nish business  representative  in  this  country. 
He  said  that  It  was  dictated  in  large  part  by 
Finland's  obvious  need  to  step  up  exports 
OS  Finnish  Import  barriers  are  lowered.  Fln- 
lEind  Is  associated  with  the  European  Free 
Trade  Association  and  Is  slated  to  give  duty- 
free entry  to  Industrial  goods  from  European 
Free  Trade  Association  member  countries  by 
1967. 

Finland  Is  also  going  to  participate  In  the 
Kennedy  and  tariff-cutting  negotiations. 

Mr.  Henrlkson's  association  represents 
about  900  Finnish  firms  doing  export  and 
Import  business. 

(From  th£  Washington  News] 
Washington  Business:  We  Akk  All  Depend- 
ent ON   Each  Other 
(By  Rice  Odell) 
A  tall,  handsome  Finn  Is  passing  through 
Washington  with  some  Ideas  for  stepping  up 
commerce     between     his     country     and     the 
United  States. 

■You  might  say  I'm  an  unofficial,  one- 
man  trade  mission."  said  Lennart  Henrikson, 
director  of  the  Finnish  Foreign  Trade  As- 
sociation,  which   has  a   membership  of   al- 


most 900  firms  In  Finland  which  Import  and 
export. 

"You  could  sell  a  lot  more  to  Finland." 
he  advised,  "but  you  have  to  be  active.  In 
our  country  there  are  many  sellers  going 
aro\ind  from  Germany,  Sweden  and  so  fortli. 

"A  purchasing  agent  doesn't  buy  just  be- 
cause of  a  catalog.  He  wants  to  see  the  man 
himself." 

QUALITT 

Mr.  Henrikson  suggested  that  since  the 
United  States  Is  always  ahead  In  the  de- 
velopment of  new  products  and  machinery, 
it  should  go  right  In  and  sell  them  before 
films  of  other  nations  can  start  producing, 
perhaps  at  lower  cost. 

He  said  Flnnlsli  firms  like  to  buy  V&. 
machinery  even  if  It  Is  more  expensive,  be- 
cause It  Is  good  quality  and  might  be  cheaper 
In  the  long  nin. 

Besides  Industrial  machinery,  Finland's 
main  Imports  from  the  United  States  are 
such  things  as  grain,  fruits,  coffee,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  petroleima  products.  Tiie  total 
last  year  was  $56.6  mlUion. 

TSEXS 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  Is  U.S.  Imports 
from  Finland,  which  totaled  $61.6  million 
last  year.  Because  trade  barriers  are  going 
down  In  the  European  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Henrikson  said  Imports  will  In- 
crease so  there  will  have  to  be  an  offsetting 
increase  In  exports. 

Right  now  the  lion's  share  of  Finnish  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  consists  of  "every- 
thing that  comes  out  of  the  forest."  (Fin- 
land, which  Is  larger  than  Virginia  and  the 
two  CaroUnas  combined,  is  more  than  70  per- 
cent covered  by  forests.) 

Ships  from  Finland,  for  example,  bring 
considerable  nevreprlnt  to  Alexandria  for  use 
by  Washington  newspapers.  Mr.  Henrikson 
said  that  Finland  must  also  Increase  exports 
of  new  lines  of  machinery  and  consumer 
goods  such  as  textiles,  ceramics,  glassware, 
furniture,  and  lamps. 

TJNNWaESSAXT 

He  said  his  country  should  also  sell  mor« 
sauna  baths  here.  (Even  In  Washington, 
where  the  weather  Is  sauna-like  during  much 
of  the  summer,  more  hotels,  apartment 
houses  and  homes  are  being  equlpp>ed  with 
saunas.) 

Mr.  Henrikson  said  even  the  Swedes  are 
selling  Flrmlsh  saunas  here.  He  added: 
"There's  been  a  lot  of  exaggeration  about 
sauna  baths,  about  rolling  In  the  snow  after- 
ward, and  so  forth.  You  can  do  If  you  like, 
but  It's  not  necessary." 

He  said  Finnish  biislnessmen  have  tradi- 
tionally been  afraid  of  the  American  market, 
on  the  theory  that  the  U.S.  produces  every- 
thing It  needs.  He  said  when  he  returns  he 
will  advise  them  otherwise. 

TWENTY -ONE  PERCENT 

He  said  Finns  also  don't  sell  the  right  way 
here — they  niay  go  to  New  York,  sign  one  deal 
and  figure  they're  settled  matters  for  the 
whole  U.S.  market.  He  said  he  will  tell  them 
to  rely  on  research  studies,  and  be  ready  with 
enough  quantity  when  deals  materialize. 

On  the  sensitive  subject  of  trade  with  the 
communist  bloc  countries,  Mr.  Henrikson 
said  this  accounts  for  21  percent  of  Finland's 
total.  He  said  he  expects  the  dollar  amount 
to  remain  at  about  Its  present  level,  but  spoke 
favorably  of  the  West's  Increased  commerce 
with  the  East. 
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"No  country  can  Isolate  Itaelf  economically 
from  the  rest.  We  are  all  dependent  on  each 
other." 


Copt  of  Stokt   Babzo   on   Iirrnivirw   With 
Manaoing  DiBiCToa  or  the  Ftnnish  Fo- 

EION   TaADB   AaSOCIATION    TRANSMITTrD   OVXB 
UNTTCD   Pa«88    LuTKBNATrONAl.   WIRES 

(By  Henry  Keys) 
Washinoton,  July  31. — Lennart  Henrlkaon. 
managing  director  of  the  Finnish  Foreign 
Trade  Aasoclatlon.  said  today  that  he  was 
returning  to  Finland  at  the  end  of  a  one- 
man  trade  mlaslon  to  the  United  Statee  with 
a  recommendation  to  Flimlah  businessmen 
that  they  should  attempt  to  sell  more  to  the 
United  States. 

Finnish  exporters,  he  said,  were  somewhat 
afraid  of  the  United  States  for  Finnish  prod- 
uct* because  they  fear  that  the  United  States 
produced  all  Its  needs. 

But.  aald  Henrlkson,  he  believes  that  the 
United  States  would  buy  Finnish  quality 
products.  Finland  most  certainly  could  not 
hope  to  compete  In  cheap  mass  produced 
goods  but  could  with  quality  Items. 

He  believes  there  Is  a  U.S.  market  for  Fin- 
nish exp>orta  In  machinery,  textile  products, 
ceramics.  glassware,  household  lighting 
equipment,  and  furniture.  Henrlltson  said 
that  he  felt  that  many  Finnish  businessmen 
went  about  the  business  of  exporting  to  the 
United  States  In  the  wrong  wiiy  Many 
simply  visited  New  York  and  selected  an 
agent  auad  left  feeling  that  they  had  done 
all  that  was  necessary 

However,  It  was  his  opinion  they  should 
realize  that  New  York  was  not  the  United 
states,  that  the  United  States  was  a  huge 
continental  marfcet  and  that  goods  could 
only  be  sold  by  direct  contact  with  buyeors 
from  the  big  department  stores,  through  Im- 
porters and  through  contacts  established  In 
the  trade  departments  of  the  various  cham- 
bers of  commerce. 

He  said  that  on  his  return  he  would  ad- 
vise Finnish  companies  not  to  be  afraid  of 
the  American  market  but  to  approach  It  In 
a  more  practical  way  by,  In  the  first  Instance, 
conducting  suitable  market  research  to  And 
out  what  goods  would  sell  where. 

Henrlkson  stressed  that  exports  were  essen- 
tial to  Finland's  economic  stability.  He 
said  that  he  would  recommend  to  his  organi- 
zation, which  consists  of  some  900  member 
companies,  that  It  should  make  general 
market  studies  to  assist  companies  by  Indi- 
cating to  them  the  right  way  to  sell  goods  In 
the  United  States  and  by  helping  them  to 
find  the  right  representatives  and  agents. 

Henrlkson  said  he  believed  American  ex- 
porters should  greatly  Increase  the  volume 
of  their  business  with  Finland  by  following 
a  similar  co\irse  and  sending  salesmen  to 
Finland. 

It  was  a  Joke  in  Finland,  he  said,  that 
anytime  a  company  or  store  buyer  was  ready 
to  buy  something  he  would  find  a  German 
saleeman  sitting  beside  his  desk.  This  was 
not  without  some  foundation  In  fact,  he  said. 
Henrlkson  said  that  at  the  moment  Fin- 
land's exports  largely  consist  of  products 
made  from  Its  forests.  It  was  doing  as  much 
as  It  could  with  these  exports  today  and 
needed  to  open  Its  avenues.  Henrlkson  said 
that  Finland's  total  Imports  were  today  val- 
ued at  $1.2  bUUon  compared  with  tl.l5  bil- 
lion for  exports.  About  80  percent  of  Its 
trade  was  with  Europe  and  6  percent  with 
the  United  States. 

Henrlkson,  who  will  spend  a  week  In  New 
York  on  his  way  home,  will  sail  from  New 
York  on  August  7. 


made  oooaumer  goods  and  industrial  prod- 
ucta.  aooordlng  to  a  recently  returned  UjB. 
Trade  Mlasloii.  tha  UJB.  Department  of  CX>m- 
nxeroe  announced  today. 

The  full  report  oT  the  U.S.  Trade  Develop- 
ment lidMlon  to  Finland  appears  In  the 
July  20  Issue  of  International  Commerce,  the 
weekly  news  magazine  of  the  Department's 
Bureau  of  IntemaUonal  Conunerce  (BIC). 
Mlaslon  members  generated  about  160  new 
trade  and  Investment  leads  for  UJ3.  firms  In 
discussions  with  Finnish  businessmen  In 
Helsinki.  Lahtl.  Oulu.  Tampere.  Turku. 
Helnola,  Salo,  and  Hanko,  May  2-30 

According  to  the  missions'  report.  Finnish 
Interests  run  high  for  such  UJ3.  consumer 
goods  as  foodstuffs,  small  electric  appliances 
and  kitchen  Items,  lightweight  luggage, 
shoes,  hl-fl  and  stereo  records,  fabrics  for 
the  many  wearing- apparel  manufacturers  In 
the  country  and  piece  goods  for  the  home 
sewing  customers. 

Opportunities  also  are  available  for  U.S. 
flrnris  to  negotiate  licensing  agreements  for 
the  manufacture  In  Finland  of  men 'a  and 
women's  clothing.  Including  rainwear  and 
sportswear  and   men's  shirts 

The  chemical  and  plastics  IndusUy,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  is  a  good  market  pos- 
sibility for  materials  and  equipment  Know- 
how  and  licenses  are  sought  for  the  newer 
U.S.  products  and  processes,  especially  In 
pharmaceutical  chemicals,  herbicides,  and 
{>estlclde8. 

Finland's  economy,  characterized  by  a 
steep  climb  In  consumer  purchasing  power 
In  the  last  5  years,  has  reached  a  point  that 
commands  the  interest  of  U.S.  automobile 
and  auto  parts  manufacturers.  Mission 
members  believe  there  are  good  prospects  for 
U.S.  exports  of  equipment  for  servicing  ve- 
hicles, such  as  hydraulic  Jacks  and  lifts,  and 
for  electrical  testing,  wheel  allnement.  and 
tire  service  equipment 

Modern  computers  and  data  processing 
equipment  are  Just  being  Introduced  In  Fin- 
land, and  U.S.  exporters  will  need  to  consider 
an  aggressive  sales  program  to  promote  ex- 
ports m  this  area. 

Finland  also  presents  a  good  potential  for 
the  sale  of  US.  packaging  machinery,  equip- 
ment, and  service,  particularly  for  food  Items, 
drugs,  toiletries,  and  hardware. 

Business  members  on  the  mission  were: 
BJorn  Andersen,  consultant.  Maplewood, 
N.J.,  formerly  president  of  Celanese  Develop- 
ment Corp.;  O.  Richard  Capen,  president. 
Good  Humor  Co.  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.:  Carl  S.  Fuller,  management  and  mer- 
chandising consultant,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  for- 
merly vice  president.  Cleveland  Division. 
Kroger  Co.;  James  L.  McOovern,  Jr.,  sales 
manager,  replacement  products,  Raybestoa 
Division  of  Raybestoe-Manhattan,  Inc.. 
Bridgeport.  Conn.;  and  Joseph  F.  SpUberg. 
senior  ptu-tner  of  Lappen  and  SpUberg.  ac- 
counting management  consultants  of  Bev- 
erly Hill,  Calif. 

John  A.  Donley,  of  the  Department's  Busi- 
ness and  Defense  Services  Administration, 
was  mission  director.  Albert  Caya,  Jr  ,  of 
BIC,  was  trade  development  ofHcer. 


[From    the   U.S.    Department    of    Commerce. 
Bureau  of  International  Commerce  ] 

Trade  Mission  Reports  Oood  EJxport  Poten- 
tials   IH    FlWLAND    POR    US     PRODUCTS 

Profitable  export  sales  opportunities  are 
available  now  In  the  quality-conscious  Fin- 
nish market  for  a  wide  range  of  Amerlcan- 


G>nfretsmaB  Otis  G.  Pike  Report*  to  His 
Constitiientt  on  2d  Session,  88tfa  Con- 
press 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1964 

Mr.  PIKE.     Mr.  Speaker,  4  years  ago 
In  my  first  annual  report  to  my  constitu- 


ents. I  described  the  1st  session  of  the 
87th  Congress  as  hard  working  and  pro- 
ductive. Three  years  ago  I  was  obliged 
to  describe  the  2d  session  of  that  Con- 
gress as  follows : 

I  could  not,  with  a  straight  face,  tell  my 
constituents  that  this  was  the  greatest  ses- 
sion of  Congress  in  the  history  of  our  Nation, 
nor  label  It  great  at  all. 

Last  year  it  was  again  necessary  to  say 
to  my  constituents,  "Despite  the  many 
long  months  of  the  session.  Congress  goes 
home  with  the  bulk  of  its  legislative 
business  unfaced  and  undone." 

This  year,  happily,  we  can  say  to  the 
approximately  550,000  residents  of  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  the  State 
of  New  York  that  this  has  been  an  out- 
standing session  of  Congress.  It  has 
passed  some  major  legislation  of  great 
importance  to  the  Nation;  It  has  passed 
some  other  legislation  which  might  not 
be  considered  of  major  importance  to  the 
Nation  but  is  of  major  Importance  to  the 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. It  has  been  a  real  joy  to  work  in 
such  a  Congress.  The  only  thing  which 
detracts  from  that  joy  is  that  we  seem  to 
have  lost  the  magic  formula  for  wrapping 
up  the  loose  ends  and  going  home. 

The  1962  session  of  Congress  was  the 
longest  peacetime  session  since  1949,  and 
it  lasted  from  January  10  to  October  13. 

The  1963  session  of  Confess  made  that 
one  look  like  a  hollady.  It  started  (;pi 
January  9  and  ran  all  year,  ending  on 
December  30.  This  years  session  started 
on  Jsmuary  7  and  is  still  running,  but 
not  very  hard.  It  is  due  to  adjourn 
sometime  next  month,  but  this  annual 
report  Is  being  made  right  now  so  no 
one  can  say  that  it  was  sent  out  just 
before  election  with  some  ulterior  moUve 

in  mind. 

When  the  1st  session  of  the  88th 
Congress  adjourned  last  December  30. 
the  popular  image  of  Congress  was  that 
of  a  bumbling,  ineffectual,  weak  branch 
of  Oovemment.  unable  to  complete  con- 
structive legislation  on  any  major  front. 
There  was  substantial  evidence  to  sup- 
port this  view. 

This  year's  session  has  been  a  very 
different  matter.  When  we  met  in  Jan- 
uary the  tax  reduction  bill  had  passed 
the  House,  but  was  bottled  up  In  the 
Senate. 

In  February  it  became  the  law  of  the 
land. 

In  January  the  civil  rights  bill  had 
not  been  considered  by  either  House  of 
Congress,  but  by  February  it  had  passed 
the  House  and  after  a  lengthy  filibuster 
it  passed  the  Senate  in  Jime  and  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  July  2. 

The  mass  transit  program  had  passed 
the  Senate  In  January  but  was  bogged 
down  In  the  House.  It  finally  cleared  the 
committee  hurdle  In  the  House  in  April, 
passed  the  House  in  June,  and  became 
law  In  July. 

A  new  major  wheat  and  cotton  subsidy 
bill  had  passed  the  House  last  December, 
but  was  bogged  down  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  passed  a  greatly  amended 
version  in  March:  hi  April  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  version;  and  it  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land. 

So  it  went  throughout  the  year.  Con- 
gress cranked  out  major  legislation  at 
a    good   pace.    Bills    which    had    been 
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bottled  up  in  committees,  or  blocked  by 
procedural  technicalities,  found  them- 
selves unbottled  and  unblocked.  Bills 
which  were  believed  to  be  dead  were 
found  to  have  new  life,  and  many  of 
them  became  law.  I  do  not  mean  to 
Indicate  in  any  manner  that  I  supported 
everything  which  came  before  Congress. 
Of  the  four  bills  already  mentioned,  for 
example,  I  did  support  the  tax  cut  bill, 
civil  rights  bill,  and  mass  transit  bill, 
but  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  wheat 
and  cotton  subsidy  bill.  What  was  good 
to  see  was  the  legislative  machinery 
cranking,  Instead  of  just  creaking,  bills 
actually  being  heard  In  committees  and 
either  approved  or  disapproved,  being 
brought  to  the  floor,  and  voted  either  up 
or  down,  instead  of  simply  dying  by  the 
wayside  for  lack  of  attention.  This  is 
the  way  the  system  is  supposed  to  work, 
and  this  was  a  year  in  which  it  worked 
very  well. 

One  field  in  which  this  Congress  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  Is  in  the  field  of 
conservation  of  our  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources. Two  bills  of  major  importance 
to  the  Nation  became  law,  and  one  bill 
of  major  Importance  to  Suffolk  County 
became  law.  One  of  the  bills  of  national 
slgnlfiance  was  the  wilderness  bill,  un- 
der which  9,100,000  acres  of  federally 
owned  property  were  added  to  the  wil- 
derness system  of  our  national  parks,  to 
be  preserved  as  undeveloped  and  un- 
spoiled areas  for  future  generations  of 
campers  and  nature  lovers  to  enjoy. 
The  other  bill  was  one  which  will  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  acquisition  of  both 
Federal  and  SUte  parks  and  recreation 
land.  Under  this  bill  money  will  be 
raised  from  three  sources:  sale  of  sur- 
plus real  estate,  the  existing  Federal  tax 
on  motorboat  fuel,  and  admission  and 
user  fees  charged  at  Federal  recreation 
areas. 

The  fund  realized  from  these  sources 
will  be  used  60  percent  by  the  States — 
who  must  match  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion— to  acquire  State  recreational  areas, 
and  40  percent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  acquire  Federal  recreational 
areas.  One  of  the  Federal  parks  which 
should  benefit  from  this  legislation  is 
our  own  Fire  Island  National  Seashore, 
which  I  will  discuss  at  greater  length 
later. 

In  the  field  of  education,  as  well  as  rec- 
reation, this  session  of  Congress  has  done 
a  good  job.  The  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  extension,  together  with  an 
extension  of  aid  to  Impacted  areas— 
where  there  are  large  amounts  of  tax 
exempt  Federal  lands  or  large  numbers 
of  Federal  employees — has  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  should  become 
law  before  adjournment.  Because  of  the 
larpe  numbers  of  Federal  employees  at 
our  military  bases  and  defense  plants, 
this  act  Is  of  particular  importance  to 
Suffolk  County,  and  many  of  the  dis- 
trict's school  t)oards  had  contacted  our 
office  on  behalf  of  this  legislation. 

Several  programs  for  the  care  of  our 
less  fortunate  citizens  were  enacted  into 
law  during  this  session  of  Congress.  The 
most  far-reaching  and  controversial  was 
the  so-called  poverty  bill,  under  which 
programs  to  train  school  dropouts  and 
unemployed  youth  for  useful  work  wUl 
be  undertaken  on  a  broad  front.    Also 


under  this  category  of  aid  to  the  needy 
were  a  new  food  stamp  program  de- 
signed to  encourage  greater  use  of  our 
farm  surpluses  for  welfare  recipients, 
which  has  becMne  law.  and  som.ewh{^  In- 
creased benefits  for  the  recipients  of 
social  security,  which  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress  but  Is  currently  In  trouble 
because  the  Senate  added  a  hospital  In- 
surance amendment  to  the  House  biU, 
thereby  unleashing  all  of  the  passions 
and  prejudices  attached  to  the  .  word 
"medicare." 

Congress  this  year  extended  the  hous- 
ing program  under  which  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  has  granted 
FHA  loans  for  homebuilders  across  the 
Nation.  Again,  in  an  area  like  Suffolk 
County,  which  is  growing  as  fast  as  any 
area  in  the  Nation,  this  is  of  vital  concern 
to  our  economy. 

It  has  been  a  good  session,  but  it  has 
also  had  its  problems.  The  great  Senate 
filibuster  by  the  conservatives  on  the 
Civil  Rights  bill  has  now  been  followed 
by  another,  and  I  hope,  shorter.  Senate 
filibuster  by  the  liberals  on  the  subject 
of  reapportionment  of  State  legislatures. 
We  have  had  our  problems  in  Suffolk 
County,  too.  Chief  among  them  has 
been  the  Impact  on  our  economy  of  the 
layoffs  at  Republic  Aviation  caused  by 
the  end  of  production  of  the  F-105 
fighter-bomber,  their  only  large  con- 
struction project.  Although  since  the 
Congressional  reapportionment  of  1961. 
the  Republic  plant  in  Parmingdale  Is  no 
longer  in  the  district  I  represent,  many 
of  its  workers  are,  and  I  have  continued 
to  support  it.  In  June,  Congressman 
L.  Mendel  Rivers,  of  South  Carolina, 
ranking  member  of  th^  Armed  Services 
Committee,  visited  the  plant  with  me  and 
was  very  impressed  by  what  he  saw  there. 
Other  defense  workers  from  our  area 
travel  daily  to  the  huge  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  and  are  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  keeping  a  sufiBcient 
workload  in  the  yard  to  maintain  its  op- 
erating efficiency.  Defense  contracting 
has  always  tended  to  be  a,  very  cyclical 
or>eration,  and  some  Long  Island  con- 
cerns, such  as  Grumman  and  Gyrodyne, 
have  been  doing  very  well.  This  cannot, 
however,  relieve  either  the  dislocations 
or  the  financial  problems  endured  by  the 
long-time  worker  at  the  plant  which  is 
in  trouble. 

On  a  more  personal  basis,  our  office  has 
continued  to  be  very  busy.  Four  full- 
time  secretaries  in  Washington  and  one 
full-time  and  two  part-time  representa- 
tives in  Riverhead,  Islip,  and  Southamp- 
ton are  kept  hopping  both  on  matters 
pertaining  to  legislation  and  on  the 
varied  personal  problems  of  our  rapidly 
growing  district.  The  1960  census 
showed  our  present  district  to  contain 
398.254  persons  when  that  census  was 
taken.  On  May  1  of  this  year,  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  certified  that  our  district  in 
less  than  4  years  had  passed  the  500,000 
mark  and  was  growing  at  an  accelerated 
pace.  New  people  mean  new  problems 
In  regard  to  jobs,  schools,  transportation 
and  recreation.  Insofar  as  the  Federal 
Government  is  Involved  in  each  of  these 
fields,  we  have  tried  to  help. 

While  it  has  been  a  busy  year  it  has 
been  a  most  rewarding  year  in  our  of- 


fice. We  have  written  and  seen  enacted 
Into  national  law  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion, and  have  cosponsored  a  third.  In 
the  entire  1st  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress some  14,168  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced,  but  only  257  became 
public  laws.  I  do  not  know  what  the  out- 
put of  the  second  session  will  be,  but  any 
Member  who  introduces  seven  pubUc  bills 
and  sees  three  of  them  become  law  has 
had  a  good  year. 

The  three  bills  included  cosponsorship 
of  the  bill  to  extend  Federal  aid  to  im- 
pacted school  districts,  referred  to  above, 
authorship  of  a  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owner-operators  of  small  commercial 
fishing  vessels,  and  the  bill  establishing 
a  Fire  Island  National  Seashore.  Of 
these,  the  most  important  to  Suffolk 
County  will  be  the  last. 

Congress  has  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  a  naticffial  sesushore  on  Five  Is- 
land. It  will  be  the  first  national  i>ark  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  Twenty-seven 
miles  of  the  shoreline  of  that  Island, 
from  the  Robert  Moses  State  Park  on 
the  west  to  the  Moriches  Inlet  on  the 
east,  will  be  put  in  public  ownership. 
Some  4,300  acres  of  land  on  Fire  Island, 
and  on  several  smsdl  islands  in  the  Great 
South  Bay.  Moriches  Bay,  and  Bellport 
Bay  are  included  in  the  project. 

The  history  of  this  project  has  been 
complicated  and  stormy,  but  the  storms 
have  helped.  First  introduced  as  a  piece 
of  legislation  by  my  predecessor  in  Con- 
gress, Stuyvesant  Wainwright,  in  1960, 
the  proposal  was  roundly  denounced  by 
leaders  of  his  own  political  party  at  the 
time.  The  State  of  New  York  took  the 
position  that  a  State  park  would  be  more 
effective  than  a  national  pwirk,  but  that 
existing  State  parks  made  both  unneces- 
sary. 

In  March  1962  the  first  storms  came; 
winds  and  high  tides  lasted  for  3  days, 
and  100  homes  were  lost  on  the  south 
shore  of  Long  Island.  An  Immediate  cry 
went  up  for  erosion  control,  and  a  tem- 
porary State  commission  on  protection 
and  preservation  of  the  Atlantic  shore- 
front  was  appointed.  Their  report  said 
that  there  was  no  need  for  additional 
State  or  Federal  parks,  but  that  erosion 
control  was  badly  needed,  and  that  the 
best  way  to  proceed  was  by  a  massive 
barrier  running  the  length  of  Fire  Island 
and  topped  by  an  ocean  boulevard.  This 
proposal  was  approved  by  the  Suffolk 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  on  August 
13.  1962. 

This  evoked  another  storm  from  those 
who  did  not  want  any  road  built  on  Fire 
Island,  and  two  New  York  City  Congress- 
men introduced  new  bills  to  establish  a 
Fire  Island  National  Seashore.  On  April 
8.  1963  the  Suffolk  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  reversed  its  earlier  position 
and  endorsed  a  seashore  proposal,  but 
without  specifying  what  its  boundaries 
should  be. 

On  June  11,  1963.  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, which  had  stated  that  Fire  Island 
Itself  did  not  contain  enough  land  to 
justify  a  national  seashore,  made  Its 
own  proposal,  which  obtained  more  land 
by  extending  the  park  east  to  South- 
ampton Village.  This  proposal  evoked 
the  third  storm — from  the  residents  of 
Southampton  who  wanted  no  part  of  the 
park  in  their  town.     We  prepared  our 
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own  bill,  and  It  was  Introduced  on  June 

18,  1963. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  vsirious  bills 
at  Oakdale,  Long  Island,  on  September 
30,  1963.  and  In  Washington  In  Decem- 
ber 1963  and  April  1964. 

The  storms  were  over,  and  all  was 
sweetness,  light  and  agreement — or  at 
letist  almost  all.  The  bill  which  we  had 
prepared,  with  very  minor  amendments, 
was  approved  by  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  Interior  Committee  of  the  House, 
passed  by  the  House,  and  accepted  by  the 
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Senate.  It  was  signed  by  the  President 
on  September  11.  1964. 

The  bill  as  written  sets  up  a  15-mem- 
ber  Ewlvisory  committee  of  local  residents 
to  help  the  Interior  Department  in  estab- 
lishing the  park,  calls  for  erosion  control 
on  Plre  Islands,  and  makes  provision  for 
a  future  new  inlet  across  Pire  Island  into 
the  Oreat  South  Bay. 

It  has  been  a  good  year.  I  had  a  per- 
fect attendance  record  on  roUcall  votes 
from  January  until  September  1,  when 


I  went  to  a  Democratic  State  conven- 
tion to  make  a  nominating  speech  for  a 
frien  dwho  did  not  get  nominated — and 
missed  two  votes.  As  of  this  date  we  have 
had  107  rollcall  votes,  and  I  have  bc«n 
present  and  voting  105  times.  Some  of 
the  votes  are  easy;  some  are  tough;  some 
are  simple;  and  some  are  complex.  My 
constituents  will  not  agree  with  all  of 
them — neither  does  my  wife.  Here  are 
the  Important  ones  for  the  year — I  will 
be  happy  to  know  their  views  on  this 
record: 


Voting  record  of  Congressman  Otis  G   I'lke,  id  sesf  ,  SSth  Cong. 
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Issue 


}UL  14.19M 
lui.   n,  iwM 

yao.    28,1004 

Feb.  10. 1M4 
reb   K.  1064 

r*b.   28.1064 

reb.   36,1904 

Feb.   27, 1964 

M«r.  4. 1964 
Mar.  ft,  1964 
Mv.  12, 1964 

Mar.  M,  1964 

M«.  24.1964 

Mm.  26.1964 

Apr.  8.  1964 

Apr.  B,  1964 
Apr.  8, 1964 

Apr.  10,  1964 

Apr.  14.  1964 

Apr.  15.  1964 
Apr.  m964 
Mar    fl.lM4 

May  7.1964 
May  la,  1904 

May  20, 1964 

May  10. 1964 

May  30.  1964 

May  26, 1964 

May  37,  1964 

JUM  9,1064 
JnzM  10,  1064 
June   11.  la&t 

June  10,1964 


You 


Aathorlte  $75,000,000  per  year  for  3  years  tor  Federal  piuiU  to 
be  matched  by  local  fiuxU  for  airport  construction.     (>  ea 

AatbortM  MS.OOO.oai  for  library  »ervlr*«  and  cotuitructlon  of 

public  llhrarlee.     (Yea  2M.  nay  107.) 
Amend  Davto-Kaoon  Act  establlahlng  prevailing  wage  rale 

on  Fe<leral  construction  work.     (Yea,  847,  nay  60.) 
CMl  Rights  Art  of  1964.     ( Yea  290.  nay  130  ). .  „,^,^ 

Authorized  $10. 900,000.000  appropriation  for  flscal  1966  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  ships.     (YeaS36.  nay  0.) 
Revenue  Act  of  1964,  reducing  jiersonaJ  and  corporate  Income 

taiee  by  $11,900,000,000  over  :2  years.    (Yea  326,  nay  88.) 
Recommit  (kill)  bill  providing  $312  mlUlon  (or  International 

Development  A.s8t)clatlon.     (Yea  206,  nay  189.) 
Prohibit  Federal  t'ommunlratlons  Commission  from  setting 

rtandards  on  length  and  fre<auency  of  radio  and  television 

commerotola. .  (Yea  317,  nay  43.)  „         ^  ^ 

Recommit  bill  providing  $1 16,000.000  for  Peace  Corpe.     (Yea 

90,  nay  309.)  ,^  . 

Impose  tai  on  purclia.se  of  foreign  !iecurltiefl  to  stop  gold  now. 

(Yea23«,  nay  142.)  „  .  ,  . 

Raise  the  salaries  of  1,700,000  Federal  career  employeea  and 

Feder-al  eiecutlves,  judges,  and  leglalatorB.    (Yea  184.  nay 

222.) 
Increase  Coast  lluard  appropriation  for  new  ships  and  planes 

by  $10,000,000.     (YeaKW,  nay  193.) 
ApproprUte  $6,200,000,000  for  Treasury  and  Poet  Offlce  oper- 
ations for  fls<-al  1966.     ( Yea  326,  nay  20.) 
Authorize  $ft,20(),0U0.0O0  space  exploration  and  research  pro 

gram.     (Yea  2»a,  nay  73  ) 
Motion  to  recommit  food  stamp  bill  and  require  SUtes  to 

match  Federal  grants  under  program.  (Yea  196,  nay  223.) 
Final  passage  of  food  stamp  program.  (Ye«  229,  nay  180.) . . 
Administration's    wheat-cotton    subsidy    bill.    (Yea    211, 

nay  203  )  .  .  „,      , 

Motion     to     recommit     legislative    appropriations    bill    of 

$17*,000.000    with     Instructions     to     amend.     (Yea     188. 

Appropriation  of  $6,900,000,000  for  Departments  oX  Labor, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  related  agencies. 
(Yea  34.5,  nay  21  ) 

Authorise  »4.5,0(X),0O0  to  Imiilement  a  boundary  line  agree- 
ment with  Mexico      (Yea  347  nay  5.) 

Appropriate  $«,800,aoo,000  for  Defense  Department  In  fiscal 
1965.     ( Yea  .165,  nay  0.) 

Appropriate  $1,700,000,000  for  Departments  of  State,  Justice, 
and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary  and  related  agencies,     (i  ea 

«13,  nay  40  )  „  ^  .    .       . 

Authortr.e  $2,600,000,000  for  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
nscal  1965.     (Yea  340,  nay  3) 

Motion  to  recommit  (kill)  autliorlxatlon  of  $312,000,000  lor 
International  Development  Association.  (Ye«  183,  i»y 
347  ) 

Amendmejit  to  add  $l,fiOO,000  to  agriculture  appropriation  to 
construct  peanut  research  laboratory  In  Oeorgla.  (Yea 
181,  nay  198.)  ,         ,         ^    _ 

Amendment  to  prohibit  sub.sldlea  on  agricultural  products 
shipped  to  ComraunLst  nations.     (Yea  186,  nay  187.) 

Final  passage  of  $5,200.oa),000  Agriculture  Department  ap- 
propriation Including  farm  .subsidies.     (Yea  3ll,  nay  64.) 

ApproprUtr  $1.(W),000,U00  for  construction  of  military  mcU- 
lUea  and  military  hoti.slng.     (Yea  340,  nay  5.) 

Motion  to  reoomnilt  (kill)  bill  Increasing  Irauranoe  on  de- 
posit!) In  banks  and  «vUigs  and  loan  tostltutlona.  (Yea 
197,  nay  142.)  ,  ^     , 

AuthoriM  $1,300,000,000  Federal  hlghvray  program  In  each  of 
flstal  1966  and  1967,     (Yea  2«6,  nay  0.) 

Authoriie  $2,000,000,000  foreign  aid  program  for  fiscal  1966. 
(Yea  230,  nay  175.)  ^  „   .. 

Rafw  .wlarlwi  of  1,70(1,000  Federal  career  emplovtsM  and  Fed- 
eral executives,  judiciary,  and  legislators.  (Yea  243,  nay 
157.) 

Appropriate  $4.300  000,000  for  public  works  proJecU  and 
A  EC  In  fiscal  1966.     (Yea  3fil.  nay  11.) 


Y«. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Ye*. 

Ye*. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Nay. 
Ye*. 
Ye*. 

Ye*. 

Ye*. 

Ye*. 

Ye*. 

Ye* 
Nay. 

Nay. 

Ye* 

Ye*. 
Ye* 
Ye*. 

Ye*. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Ye*. 

Nay. 
Ye*. 
Ye*. 

Ye*. 
Ye*. 
T«*. 

Ye*. 


Date 


Isnu 


June  17.1964 
June  18.1064 
June   26,  1964 

July  1,  1964 
July  2,1964 
July      2,1064 

July    21,  1964 

July    22.  1964 

July    38,  1064 

July   29,1064 

July    80,1904 

Aog.    $.  1964 

Aug.  J.  1964 
Aug.     4,1964 

Ang.  7,  1964 
Ang.  7,1964 
Ang.  7,  1964 
Ang.  8,  1964 
Aug.  11,  1904 
Aug.  13,  1904 

Aug  13,  1964 

Aug.  13.1964 

Aug.  14.  1964 

Aug.  17,  1064 

Aug.  17,  1964 

Aug.  17,1964 

Aug.  18.  1964 

Aug  18.  1064 

Aug  10,  1964 

Aug.   30.  1064 
SepL     1.  1064 

Sept.     1.  1064 

Bept.    $.1904 

Sept.  I,  1064 
Sept.    X.  1004 


'  .\b.vnt,  recorded  ye,i. 


Motion  to  recommit  a  1-year  exten.<tlon  of  so-called  Korean 

war  exclie  taieii.     (Ye*  18.5.  nay  307.) 
Fix  temporary  national  debt  limit  at  $834,000,000,000  untfl 

June  30,  1966.     (Yea  303.  nay  182.) 
Mass  transit  bill  authorlfing  $374,000,000  to  be  matched  by 
States  In  developing  and  Improving  mass  transit  systems. 
(Ye*  212,  nay  188.) 
Appropriate  $3,700  000,000  for  foreign  economic  and  mUltary 

a.<Bdstanc«  and  related  progrnms.     (Ye*  231,  nay  174.) 
Accept   Sejiate  amendments   to   ClvU    RlgbU   Ac*  o<   1964. 

(Ye*288.  nay  126.) 
Adopt   House-Senate  conference  report  authoriilng  Federal 
grants  to  colleges  to  encourage  water  resources  research. 
(Yea  346.  nay  0.) 
Permit  recipient  of  "morally  ofTenslve"  mail  to  Instruct  Poet- 
masta-  lo  prevent  sender  from  mailing  additional  unso- 
licited material  to  him  or  his  children.    (Ye*  336,  nay  19.) 
Establish  land  and  water  conservation  fund.    (Ye*  887,  nay 

8  ) 
Permit  self-employed  oommerrlal  flehermeo  to  use  (acflitlM 

of  Public  Health  Service.     (Ye*  aQ,  nay  170.) 
6-per(«nt  Increase  In  social  seairtty  benefits,  reduce  ace  when 

widows  qualify  from  82  to  80.    (Yea  888,  nay  8.) 
Establish  National  WUdemees  Preservation  Bystenu    (Ye* 

371.  nay  1.)  ,     „.. 

Establish  Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Reserve  In  Wisconsin. 
(Yea  104,  nay  154.) 

Colorado  River  Irrigation  projects.    (Yea  260,  nav  87.) 

Require  at  least  36  percent  of  funds  tor  repair  and  conversion 
of  naval  vemela  be  spent  In  private  shipyards.     (Ye*  186, 
nay  178.) 
Support   Preeldent's  actions  in  reUMatory  attacks  against 

North   Vietnam.     (Ye*  410,  nay  0^                           .    ^ 
Motion  to  strike  the  enacUng  clause  (kill)  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  (poverty  bill).    (Yea  197,  nay  226.) 
Amendment  substituting  Senate  version  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.    (Yea  228,  uay  190.)  „        ^       

Paseaee  of  Koonomlc  Opportunity   Act  of  1964.     (Ye*  336, 

nay  186.) 
Increase  disability  and  death  pensions  tor  veterans  of  World 

Wars  I  and  H  and  Korean  war.    (Ye*  380,  nay  0.) 
Anthoriza  payment  of  D.8.  share  of  eoet  of  International 
Coounlssloc  tor  Supervision  and  ConUol  In  L*oa.     (Ye* 
368,  nay  88.)  ^   ,.  .  j 

Motion  to  cut  funds  of  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration by  $300,000,000.     (Yea  114.  nay  27C.) 
Housing  Act  of  1064.  authorising  $Wi0O0.0O0  tor  FH A  pro- 
grams through  June  30.  1065.     (Ye*408,  nay  «.) 
Subsidy  program  aiding  construction  of  U.S.  fishing  veasels 

in  U.S.  shipyards.     (Yea  19«.  nay  134.) 
Declare  sense  of  Congreas  that  meml»er»  of  United  Nations 
delinquent  in  dues  should  lose  their  vote*    (Ye*  $61.  nay  0.) 
Require  migrant  farm  labor  crew  Ie*<ler8  of  10  or  oxtre  workers 

to  register  with  Labor  Department.     (Ye*  343.  nay  7.) 
Extend    mandatory    Federal    Inspectton    requirement!    to 

previously  exempt  small  mlnee.     (Ye*  302,  nay  161.) 
Establish  mandatory  quotas  on  meat  Imports  (House-Senate 

oonferejice  re{>ort).     (Ye*  2S2,  nay  140.) 
Conferent*    report    on    International    CofTee    Agreement. 

(Yea  183,  nay  104  )  ,       ,_, 

Prohibit  all  Fe<leral  courts  from  considering  eases  Involving 

rwipportlonment  of  State  leglsUtores.     (Y«  218.  nay  175  ) 

Establish  National  Coundlon  the  Art*.     (Ye* 213,  nay  138.) 

Study  feasibility  and  site  lor  new  Atlantic- Pacific  canal  to 

supplement  Panama.     (Yea  330,  nay  33.) 
Coonllnate  Interior  Department  and    Agriculture    Depart 

ment  regulations  on  peMlcldee.     (Ye*  236.  nay  110.) 
Recommit  food-for-peace  program  to  prohibit  sales  of  wirplus 

food  to  Poland  and  YugoeUrla.    (Ye*  188.  nay  176.) 
Extend  kxxl-fbr-poace  procram  for  3  years.     (Yea  349,  nay  8  ) 
Allow    SO   percent   torglvenese  of   Federal   student   loans   to 
docton  pracUclnj  In  remote  areas.    (Ye*  140,  nay  161.) 


Vou 

Nay. 
Ye*. 
Ye*. 

Ye*. 
Yea, 
Ye* 

Ye* 

Ye*. 
Ye* 
Ye*. 
Yt* 
Ye* 

Ye* 

Nay. 

Ye* 
Ye*. 
Y«*. 

Ye*. 
Ye*. 
Ye*. 

Nay. 

Ye* 
Ye*. 
Ye* 
Ye* 
Nay. 
Nay. 
Nay. 
Nsy. 

Ye* 

('). 

('). 
Nay. 

Ye* 

Ye*. 


1961, 
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Letters  to  Coafrets 


HOW    TO    ADDKXSS    TOUX    CONGRESSMAN 


Name 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or   OKOSCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP"  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17.  1964 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  of  us  would  like  to  encourage  our  con- 
stituents to  write  to  us.  so  that  we  can 
have  the  widest  possible  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  issues  of  the  day. 

A  firm  in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia,  the  Union  Bag -Camp 
Paper  Corp..  has  published  in  its  em- 
ployee magazine,  the  Digester,  an  article 
which  I  hope  will  make  more  people  real- 
ize that  we  here  in  Washington  want  to 
hear  frc«n  them. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 

TuKN  Bluk,  Senator 

When  wa«  the  last  time  you  expressed 
yourself  to  Washington?     Out  loud,  that  Is. 

It's  easy.  And,  not  so  strangely,  your  Oon- 
gressmen — Senators  or  Representatives — 
want  to  hear  from  you.  Your  letter  can  have 
a  pronounced  effect  on  the  way  your  Con- 
gressman votes. 

Some  Congressmen  have  been  heard  to  de- 
clare that  their  vote  on  a  given  Issue  was  de- 
cided by  the  resfjectlve  weights  of  their  for 
and  agalnat  flies.  The  heaviest  wins.  This  Is 
hardly  a  good  rule  to  follow  and  is  likely 
used  8i»jlngly  by  Congressmen,  If,  In  truth, 
at  all.  However,  the  average  Congressman 
receives  200  letters  a  day — each  representing 
a  potential  vote.  Woe  be  unto  him  if  he  ig- 
nores them. 

The  late  Speaker  of  the  House  Sam  Ray- 
burn  of  Texas  once  commented : 

"It  is  through  a  Congressman's  mall  that 
he  keeps  Informed  on  what  his  people  are 
thinking  and  what  they  want  him  to  do. 

"The  Representative  Is  the  voice  of  his 
people  In  national  affairs.  He  can't  be  the 
voice  unleas  he  knows  what  they  are  think- 
ing. If  he  doesn't  ttilnk  as  they  do,  he  won't 
be  In  Congress  long. 

"My  district  Is  rural  and  I  make  It  a  point 
to  answer  every  letter  that  comes  written 
in  pencil  and  on  ruled  paper.  It  might  be 
the  only  letter  that  person  would  ever  write 
me." 

Tliere  Is  an  art  to  writing  &  Congressman, 
thou-h  It  is  always  the  contents  that  really 
count. 

Here  are  the  fundamentals: 

Be  brief  and  to  the  point.  State  your  rea- 
sons for  writing  in  the  first  pwiragraph. 

In  the  second  paragraph.  If  you  are  not  a 
personal  friend  of  the  Congresman.  Identify 
yourself. 

Use  your  own  letterhead  and  envelope,  or 
plain  stationery  (not  the  company's),  and 
your  ovim  stamps.  Make  the  letter  entirely 
yours. 

Letters  are  generally  more  effective  than 
telegrams  except  when  time  makes  a  wire 
lmp>eratlve.  Congressmen  like  to  see  signa- 
tures on  their  corresixjndence. 

If  he  does  you  a  favor,  don't  hesitate  to 
thank  him.  Congreasmen  are  only  human 
and  receive  far  more  criticism  than  praise. 

Be  reasonable:   seek  only  possible  things. 

Don't  apologize  for  writing  and  tcJclng  his 
time.    That's  his  Job. 

Never  threaten  by  saying,  "I'll  never  vote 
for  you  if  you  don't  do  such  and  such."  He 
will  prot)AbIy  tell  you  that  he  doesnt  want 
a  vote  of  that  kind. 

Don't  stop  with  one  letter.  Keep  your 
Oongressmen  Informed  of  your  views  on  all 
Important  legislation. 


Street, 


Savannah.  Oa.,  Date 

Hon.  RicHAXo  B.  RnssKLX  or 
Hon..  Hbmak  B.  Talmadoe, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building , 

Washington  25,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Rttssell  (Talmadgk)  : 
(Here  follows   the  body  of  the  letter.) 
Yours  very  truly. 

Name , 


—  Street. 

Savannah,  Oa  .  Date 

Hon   G   Elliott  Hacan, 
House  of  Representatwes, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington  25,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Hagan: 
(Here  follows  the  body  of  the  letter.) 
Yours  very  truly. 


Look,  Mr.  Freeman,  LiTestock  Prices  Drop 
When  Democrats  Are  in  Control  of 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orville  Free- 
man, left  his  post  of  duty  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  and  invaded  Iowa,  making 
political  speeches,  and  otherwise,  at 
which  time  he  insulted  the  intelligence 
of  the  people  of  Iowa,  especially  the  Iowa 
farmers.  Mr.  Freeman  boasted  about  his 
farm  program  now  in  effect  at  a  time 
when  our  farmer's  dollar  is  worth  only 
75  cents  in  purchasing  power,  the  lowest 
since  1939. 

Sure,  a  majority  of  Iowa  farmers 
signed  up,  as  no  doubt  most  of  them 
needed  the  money  to  bolster  up  their 
75-cent  dollar,  as  has  been  the  case  most 
of  the  time  during  Mr.  PYeeman's  reign 
in  office,  as  well  as  some  years  before 
that  time,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  so 
long  as  i>artisan  politicians  dictate  our 
farm  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  farmers  are  hoping 
for  the  day  when  we  will  have  a  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  who  has  recently 
plowed,  planted,  cultivated,  reaped,  and 
marketed  food,  feed,  and  fiber,  and  one 
who  has  fed  livestock  for  milk  and  meat 
for  market.  Many  farmers  know  and 
tell  us  it  has  been  far  too  long  since  we 
have  had  such  a  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  none  of  Mr. 
Freeman's  Iowa  speeches  did  he  tell  the 
people  about  his  hard  fight  to  keep  Con- 
gress from  passing  a  meat  import  reduc- 
tion bill,  nor  did  he  tell  anyone  out  loud 
that  during  his  reign  in  ofiace,  he  had 
added  over  9,000  employees  to  his  pay- 
roll, costing  the  taxpayers  over  $60  mil- 
lion, while  the  cattlemen  were  losing 
their  shirts  and  farm  income  was  on  the 
toboggan. 

We  see  no  newspaper  account  of  Mr. 
Freeman  telling  the  Iowa  people  that 


according  to  the  official,  nonpartisan. 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  actual  value  of  all  the  farms 
and  all  the  buildings  on  all  the  farms  in 
the  entire  United  States  is  $143  billion, 
while  our  U.S.  Federal  debt  today  stands 
at  just  a  little  less  than  $317  billion,  and 
monuting  by  leaps  and  bounds  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  night.  Think  of  it. 
and  then  ask  yourself  how  much  longer 
can  we  expect  our  American  dollar  to  be 
worth  even  half  of  what  it  is  today,  and 
just  what  the  harvest  will  be  at  the  end 
of  this  reckless,  spending.  Democratic 
joy  ride. 

Did  Mr.  Freeman  tell  the  people  that 
they  now  work  almost  4  months  of  each 
year,  just  to  pay  seen  and  unseen  taxes? 
I  am  sure  he  did  not.  But  one  thing 
he  did  do.  according  to  the  newspapers, 
was  to  try  his  level  best  to  scare  the  Iowa 
farmers  by  predicting  that  if  the  Repub- 
licans get  in  power  in  Congress,  corn 
would  go  down  to  80  cents  p>er  bushel, 
hogs  to  12  cents,  and  cattle  to  15  cents 
per  hundredweight.  Well,  now,  Mr. 
FYeeman,  please  take  a  good,  long,  look 
at  the  following  record,  after  which  you 
should  hsisten  to  apologize  to  the  people 
of  Iowa  who  you  so  desi>erately  tried  to 
scare  with  a  lot  of  loose  talk. 

Here  are  the  facts  and  figures,  straight 
from  the  pages  of  the  Omaha  livestock 
market,  for  all  to  read : 

LIVESTOCK    PRICES    DROP    WHEN    DEMOCRATS    ARE 
IN    CONTROL    or    CONGRESS 

Prices  on  most  every  farm  product  were 
driven  down  when  the  Democrats  arbi- 
trarily rolled  bswjk  cattle  prices  10  p>er- 
cent  in  1951.  Remember?  Farm  prices 
have  not  recovered  since  that  time,  in- 
cluding prices  on  all  livestock,  except 
when  Republicans  have  been  in  control 
of  Congress. 

Here,  for  example,  are  the  hog  prices 
at  the  Omaha  livestock  market  from 
the  year  1940  to  date,  September  17. 
1964: 

Year  1940:  Low,  $5.25;  high,  $7.30; 
Democrat-controlled  Congress,  F>eace. 

Years  1941-47:  High,  $27.50;  Demo- 
crat-controlled Congress,  war. 

Years  1947^8:  High,  $32.25;  Republi- 
can-controlled Congress,  peace. 

Years  1949-52  (cattle  roUback)  :  High. 
$26.50;  Democrat-controlled  Congress, 
war. 

Years  1953-54:  High,  $28.65;  Republi- 
can-controlled Congress,  peace. 

Years  1955-58:  High,  $25.25;  Demo- 
crat-controlled Congress,  p)eace. 

Years  1959-62:  High,  $20.35:  Demo- 
crat-controlled Congress.  E>eace. 

Years  1962-64:  High.  $18.25:  Demo- 
crat-controlled Congress,  shaky  peace. 

Our  farmer's  dollar,  nationwide,  is 
worth  only  75  cents  in  purchsising  power 
today,  the  lowest  since  1939.  Hence,  who 
dares  to  boast  about  the  farm  programs 
that  have  operated  since  the  year  1935? 

Look — the  Democrats  control  the  Agri- 
culture Committees  of  Congress.  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee — Democrat 
chairman  from  a  Southern  State,  11 
Democrats,  8  from  Southern  States,  and 
6  Republicans  on  the  committee,  5  from 
Midwest  and  Northern  States.  House 
Agriculture  Committee — Democrat 
chairman  from  a  Southern  State,  20 
I>emocrats  on  the  committee,  12  from 
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Southern  States,  aU  14  Republicans  on 
the  committee  from  Midwestern  and 
Northern  States. 

Farm  products  of  the  Southern  States: 
mostly  cotton,  tobacco,  ric«  and  pea- 
nut*— price*  not  too  good.  Farm  prod- 
ucts of  the  Midwestern  and  Northern 
States:  mostly  corn,  wheat,  livestock, 
poultry  and  eggs — prices  are  bad. 

Congressmen  and  Senators  naturally 
look  after  their  own  people  best.  Rec- 
ords prove  that  when  our  farmers'  dollar 
is  worth  100  cents  In  purchasing  power, 
they  buy  more  than  twice  as  many  dol- 
lars' worth  of  manufactured  goods  than 
do  the  rest  of  us  on  an  average,  which 
means  more  dollars  in  the  pockets  of  our 
wage  earners,  and  higher  employment. 

Our  farmers,  merchants,  and  wage 
earners,  north,  south,  east  and  west, 
need  and  deserve  a  Republican  Congress. 

Two  wars,  less  than  6  years  apart,  high 
taxes,  low  farm  prices,  and  high  cost  of 
all  manufactured  goods  our  farmers 
must  buy,  have  them  in  a  bad  cost-price 
squeeze. 

Farmers  got  fair  prices  during  the 
wars,  but  neither  they,  their  wives,  nor 
their  sons  stnd  daughters,  want  any  more 
of  that  kind  of  business  or  profits,  and 
neither  does  any  other  patriotic  Ameri- 
can worthy  of  that  title. 

Also  remember,  the  E>emocratlc  Party 
was  in  complete  control  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  farm  prices  went 
to  pot  m  1931-32. 

These  are  the  records.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Let  us  keep  them  straight. 
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Secnrities  Act  Amendments  of  1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  W.  GLENN 

or   mew    JEBSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17.  1964 

Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  de- 
bate on  the  Securities  Act  Amendments 
of  1964,  the  2-hour  time  allotment  ex- 
pired before  discussion  of  some  further 
possible  ambigiiities  In  the  bill  could  be 
considered. 

Further,  during  the  lengthy  hearings 
on  these  very  Involved  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the 
questions  which  would  arise  by  reason  of 
statements  made  by  members  of  the  in- 
dustry or  the  Commission  as  would  be 
entered  in  the  record  lastly. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Arthur  V.  Toupin, 
general  counsel  of  Insurance  Securities, 
Inc.,  the  sponsor  of  a  large  mutual  fund 
registered  with  the  Securities  Exchange 
Commission  imder  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940.  has  sent  me  a  copy  of 
a  letter  he  prepared  which  I  find  inter- 
esting. 

In  order  to  give  Members  of  Congress, 
the  Industry,  and  the  public  generally 
the  benefit  of  his  views.  I  am  including 
them  in  the  Record  as  a  possible  aid  In 
further  interpreting  the  scope  of  this 
new  legislation. 

Mr.  Toupin  writes  me  as  follows: 


Recently  tiie  Oo«ninltte«  on  InterBtate  and 
Poreign  Oommwxe  report«l  favorably  upon 
H  Jl.  6793  as  amended.  A»  ahown  in  the  ootn- 
mlttee  report.  It  dctflrmlned  «fl  a  matter  of 
policy  thAt  brokerB  and  dealerB  ahould  not 
be  oompelled  to  be  metnb«rB  of  a  national 
BacurlUee  aasoclatlon  and  deleted  the  com- 
pulaory  memberalilp  provlBlona.  However,  ao 
that  noiimember  brokers  and  deaJere  will  be 
regulated  In  the  •ame  particulars  as  the  bUl 
provides  for  members,  the  oo«nmltt«e 
amended  the  bill  to  give  the  SEC  direct 
regulatory  authority  In  these  particulars  over 
nofLmembers. 

We  believe  the  committee  Intended  that 
members  and  nonmembers  be  subjected  to 
BubslantliUly  comparable  rogixlaUon  In  the 
areas  covered,  so  there  will  be  no  regulatory 
advantage  or  dtBadv;uitage  In  Joining  or  not 
Joining  an  association.  It  seems  clear  enough 
that  U  regulation  of  nonmembers  by  the 
CommLsslon  were  more  restrictive  or  onerous 
than  the  regulation  of  asstx-latlon  members, 
nonmembers,  as  a  partlcal  matter  could  be 
compelled  by  administrative  decision  to  Join 
an  association  In  vlolatkm  of  the  policy 
against  compelling  such  membership. 

Although  the  committee  report  contains 
statements  from  which  it  caji  be  inferred 
that  there  shiUl  be  no  regulator>'  discrimina- 
tion between  members  and  noiimemberB  of 
an  association,  we  feel  that  this  intention 
should  be  made  clear  as  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  bill.  In  addition,  one  of 
the  new  paragraphs  of  the  bill  could  be  con- 
strued to  amend  by  Inference  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940. 

Since  that  act  wa«  not  considered  by  the 
committee,  we  believe  the  legislative  history 
of  tiila  bill  should  show  that  there  Is  no  in- 
tention to  amend  or  change  the  provisions  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940.  To 
aocompllsh  thLs,  I  am  enoloelng  a  statement 
which.  If  It  becomes  part  of  the  legislative 
history  of  the  bill,  will  clarify  these  points. 
We  feel  confident  that  the  enclosure  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  and  IntenUon  of  the 
committee  in  adopting  these  amendments 
and  hope  that  you  will  support  Its  inclusion 
In  the  offlclai  record  when  this  bill  Is  con- 
sidered by  the  full  House. 

The  enclosure  has  been  reviewed  and  up- 
proved  by  Investors  Diversified  Servlcee  and 
by  Waddell  &  Reed,  and  they  have  author- 
ized me  to  state  that  they  approve  Its  con- 
tents and  urge  Its  Inclusion  In  the  Record. 

The  following  Is  the  attached  disserta- 
tion on  the  legislative  hLstory  as  referred 
to  In  the  foregoing  letter  of  Mr.  Toupin : 

Legislativi:  Histort  or  Paragraphs  (8).  (9), 
AND  (10)  OF  Section  15(b) 
As  stated  In  the  committee  report,  the 
committee  determined  as  a  matter  of  policy 
that  brokers  and  dealers  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  be  members  of  a  national  securi- 
ties association  and  deleted  the  compulsory 
membership  provisions  from  the  bill.  How- 
ever. It  was  the  feeling  of  the  committee 
that  brokers  and  dealers  who  do  not  volun- 
tarily become  association  members  should 
be  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Commission 
comparable  to  that  imposed  by  associations 
on  their  members.  To  accomplish  this, 
paragraphs  (8).  (9).  and  (10)  of  section 
15(b)  were  added  to  the  bill.  In  this  re- 
gard, it  Is  Intended  that  there  be  no  regula- 
tory discrimination  as  between  member*  and 
nonmembers  and  that  there  be  a  substantial 
comparability  between  the  regulation  of 
each.  There  should  be  no  regulatory  ad- 
vantage or  disadvantage  to  a  broker  or  dealer 
In  Joining  or  not  Joining  an  association.  If 
the  regulation  of  nonmembers  by  the  Com- 
mission under  these  paragraphs  were  more 
restrictive  or  oneroua  than  the  regulation  by 
associations  of  members,  nonmembera.  as  a 
practical  matter,  could  be  compelled  by  ad- 


ministrative dadaton  to  became  aasoclaUoQ 
member*  in  violation  of  the  policy  against 
compelling  memberahip  wtabllahed  by 
Congress. 

Thua,  the  standards  established  by  the 
Conunlsalon  \mder  paracraph  (8)  ot  sectloQ 
16(b)  and  the  standards  eetabllshed  by  asso- 
ciations should  be  subatantlally  comparable. 
SlmUarly,  It  Is  Intended  that  the  fees  and 
charges  prescribed  by  the  Commission  under 
paragraphs  (8)  and  (9)  of  section  15|b) 
shall  not  be  significantly  grater  than  those 
assessed  by  associations  upon  members,  and 
that  the  fees  and  charges  prescribed  shall 
not  be  based  upon  the  costs  of  any  regulatory 
activity  which  the  Commission  had  the  au- 
thority to  perform  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  these  amendments. 

In  establishing  qualifications  and  making 
classincatlons  pursuant  to  paragraph  (8)  of 
section  15 lb).  It  Is  Intended  that  the  Com- 
mUslon  may  adopt  appropriate  grandfather 
claiuses  exempting  brokers  or  dealers  or  per- 
sons associated  with  such  brokers  or  dealers 
in  whole  or  In  part,  either  permanently  or  for 
a  transition  period,  from  some  or  all  of  such 
qualifications.  As  the  committee  report 
states,  a  national  securities  association  has 
this  same  authority  to  adopt  grandfather 
clauses. 

Paragraph  (10)  of  section  15(b)  was  added 
In  order  to  give  the  Commission  powers  over 
nonmembers  comparable  to  the  powers  given 
to  an   association  under  section  15A(b)  (7)  of 
the  Securities   Exchange  Act   of    1934.      As  U 
the  case  with  paragraph  (8)  and  (9)   of  sec- 
tion 15(b).  It  Is  contemplated  that  regulation 
by    the    Commission   of    nonmembers   under 
paragraph.  (  10)    will  be  accomplished  so  as  to 
avoid    discrimination    as    between    members 
and     nonmembers        Among     other     things, 
paragraph    (10)    would   authorize   the   Com- 
mission   to    prescribe    rules    and    regulations 
designed  "to  provide  safeguards  against  un- 
reasonable profits   or  unreasonable  rates  of 
commissions  or  other  charges  "     It  Is  noted 
that  under  secUon  22(c)   of  the  Investment 
Company   Act  of    1940  Congress  gave  to  the 
Commission    authority    to    make    rules    and 
regulations    designed    to    safeguard    against 
"an  unconscionable  or  grossly  excessive  sales 
load"  In  the  sale  of   the  redeemable  securi- 
ties  of   any   registered   Investment  company, 
and  provided  the  Commission  with  authority 
to  make   such   rules  and   regulations   appli- 
cable to  both  members  and  nonmembers  of 
a    natlonkl    securities   aasoclatlon.      It   Is  not 
Intended     that     the     enactment     of     para- 
graph (10)  of  section  15(b)   shall  change  or 
alter  the  authority  of  the  Commission  In  re- 
gard  to   the   regulation   of   such   sales   loads, 
either  by  enlarging  or  diminishing  that  au- 
thority as  It  now  exlsU  under  section  22(c) 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940.    The 
purpose  of  the  above-quoted  portion  of  para- 
graph   (10)    Is  to   give   the   Conomlsslon  the 
same    authority    over    nonmembers   In   their 
activities  which  are   not  subject  to  regula- 
tion under  section  22(c)    of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  as  an  association  now 
has  under  section  15A(b)  (7)  of  the  Exchange 
Act      Further,   the  enactment  of   paragraph 
(10)    Is  not  Intended   to  empower  the  Com- 
mission  to  supersede   by   rule  or  regulation 
the  provisions  of    the   Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  relating  to  maximum  sales  loads 
or  other  charges,  or  to  provide  by  rule  or  reg- 
ulation  for   maximum   sales   loads   or   other 
charges  which  are  different  from  those  pro- 
vided for  In  that  act. 

Section  15A(b)(7)  of  the  Exchange  Act 
forbids  an  aasoclatlon  to  "Impose  any  sched- 
ule of  prices,  or  to  Impose  any  schedule  or  111 
minimum  rates  of  commissions,  allowances, 
discounts,  or  other  charges."  Paragraph  (10) 
Is  not  Intended  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sion to  engage  In  any  such  regulatory  activi- 
ties which  are  prohibited  to  an  associ- 
ation. To  do  mo  would  reexilt  In  regulatory 
discrimination  as  between  members  and 
nonmembera. 


Speech  Rereala  "Real  Goldwater" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAICKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  17,  1964 

Mr.  SKXJBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  into 
the  Congressional  Record,  an  editorial 
written  by  Rolla-Clymer,  editor  of  the  El 
Dorado,  Kans.,  Times,  entitled  "Speech 
Reveals  'Real  Ctoldwater'." 

Rolla  Clymer  is  known  as  the  "Sage  of 
the  Flint  Hills"  and  he  speaks  for  the 
grassroots  of  Kansas.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  review  his  words : 

What  Bakbt  OoLDWATia  is  trying  to  do,  as 
%  candidate  for  President.  Is  to  effect  conserv- 
ative changes  In  the  structure  of  our  Ameri- 
can Government — a  government  that  has  ex- 
perienced little  of  conservative  and  business- 
like handling  since  the  New  Deal  came  Into 
being  30  years  ago. 

He  reallBes  that  such  a  change  cannot  be 
established  overnight,  but  that  time  and  pa- 
tience will  be  required  to  alter  the  sprawling 
bureaucracy  which  has  been  spread  over  this 
land  in  three  decades,  and  through  which 
the  processes  of  government  are  ministered 
today. 

In  his  acceptance  speech  at  Prescott,  Ariz  , 
he  made  three  major  f>olnts;  namely.  ( 1 )  that 
the  "cancerous  growth  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment" must  and  shall  be  stopped;  (2)  that 
Democratic  appeasement  In  foreign  affairs 
should  be  ruled  out,  and  that  (3)  Johnson's 
is  an  administration  of  "mobs  In  the  streets, 
restrained  only  by  the  plea  that  they  wait 
until  after  election  time  to  Ignite  violence 
once  again." 

It  Is  these  three  phases  of  his  Indictment 
that  the  liberals  of  America  are  discussing, 
and  attempting  to  defend  themselves 
against. 

But  there  were  many  other  points  In  his 
address,  which  the  critics  have  passed  ovw 
entirely,  and  to  which  readers  will  never 
have  their  attention  called  by  the  headlines. 
For  example,  here  are  a  few  paragraphs 
which  reveal  his  alertness  to  the  practical 
asp>ect8  of  his  proposals,  as  well  as  compas- 
sion which  animates  his  spirit: 

"Of  course,  the  mistakes  of  the  past  can- 
not l>e  corrected  overnight.  Our  economy 
needs  stability  and  continuity  in  Govern- 
ment policy.  We  must  proceed  with  care  in 
our  task  of  cutting  the  Government  down 
to  size. 

"Honesty  requires  that  we  honor  the  com- 
mitments Government  has  made  to  all  areas 
of  the  economy,  whether  explicit  or  Implicit. 

"Good  faith  requires  that  we  not  disap- 
point reasonable  expectations  based  on  those 
commitments. 

"We,  In  a  Republican  administration,  shall 
never  abandon  the  needy  and  the  aged — we 
shall  never  forsake  the  helpless.  We  under- 
stand their  problems  In  our  hearts. 

"But  we  know  that  a  true  and  lasting  solu- 
tion of  those  problems  cannot  be  found  In 
degrading,  capricious,  and  politically  moti- 
vated handouts  from  the  White  House.  It 
must  ultimately  be  found  In  a  thriving  and 
compassionate  economy  and  In  programs 
principally  handled  by  the  levels  of  govern- 
ment closest  to  the  i>eople 

Prudence  requires  that  we  proceed  slowly 
and  steadily  In  withdrawing  the  Central 
Government  Interventions  In  our  private 
er<inomlc  Uvea." 

These  expressions  Indicate  the  kind  of  a 
man  Bauit  Goldwate*  Is  In  his  heart — find 
not  the  "trigger-happy,"  Impatient,  reckless 
man  his  opponents  are  trying  so  hard  to 
paint. 


The  Annirersary  of  the  Krih  of  Gen. 
Friedrich  tob  Steobcn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NEIL  STAEBLER 

or  aacHiOAjr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17,  1964 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thurs- 
day, September  17,  1964,  is  the  234th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Gen.  Pried- 
rich  von  Steuben,  the  Revolutionary  War 
hero  and  trusted  adviser  of  George 
Washington. 

In  remembering  his  birth  we  respect 
not  only  the  genius  of  Von  Steuben's 
military  contributions  to  our  Revolu- 
tionary War,  we  also  respect  the  im- 
measurable contribution  which  Ameri- 
cans of  German  ancestry  have  made  and 
are  making  to  our  cherished  ideals  of 
freedom. 

One  out  of  every  five  Immigrants  from 
1820  to  1961  came  from  Germany.  They 
and  their  descendants  have  occupied  po- 
sitions of  responsibility  and  leadership 
in  every  phase  of  American  life,  includ- 
ing the  highest  office  in  the  land,  and 
have  vastly  enriched  the  lives  of  each  of 
us. 

Regrettably,  however,  the  freedom  of 
American  life,  to  which  those  of  German 
descent  have  contributed  so  much,  is  not 
shared  by  some  In  other  lands.  Divided 
Germany  Itself  stands  as  the  symbol  of 
the  division  of  the  world  Into  those  who 
are  free  and  those  who  seek  freedom. 

Prom  Von  Steuben's  day  until  this,  the 
history  of  mankind  demonstrates  that 
freedom  is  indivisible.  Von  Steuben 
came  to  the  United  States  to  serve  free- 
dom. Today  Americans  are  In  West 
Germany  and  in  Berlin  for  that  selfsame 
reason,  nowhere  better  phrased  than  by 
President  Kennedy  when  he  said.  "Ich 
bin  ein  Berliner." 

Priedrich  von  Steuben  arrived  In  the 
United  States  In  1777.  bearing  letters  of 
Introduction  from  Benjamin  Pranklln 
and  Silas  Deane.  He  had  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Prussian  Army  and  had 
been  an  aide-de-camp  to  Frederick  the 
Great.  He  now  offered  his  services  to 
the  Continental  Congress. 

The  Congress,  Impressed  by  his  ability, 
accepted  his  offer  and  dispatched  him  to 
Valley  Forge  where  he  gave  military  drill 
Instruction  to  Washington's  troops. 

So  immediate  was  his  success  that  In 
April  1778,  Washington  promoted  him  to 
inspector  general  with  the  rank  of  major 
general. 

So  Immediately  useful  was  his  training, 
that  for  the  remainder  of  the  war  the 
Continental  Army  was,  unit  for  unit, 
equal  in  discipline  and  skill  to  the  best 
British  Regulars. 

Under  trying  field  and  language  diffi- 
culties, Steuben  wrote  a  manual  for  the 
Continental  Army,  which  then  had  none. 
His  "Regulations  for  the  Order  and  Etts- 
clpline  of  the  Troc«)s  of  the  United 
States"  became  the  Army's  military  bible 
and  was  Its  offlclai  drill  manual  until 
1812. 

In  1789  Steuben  preceded  Lafayette  as 
military  commander  In  Virginia,  and  at 
Yorktown  he  commanded  one  of  the  three 


divisions  which  laid  siege  to  that  city, 
successfully  [Hitting  to  use  many  of  the 
tactical  skills  he  had  learned  In  Europe, 

After  the  surrender  of  Comwallls, 
Steuben  continued  his  duties  as  iaspcc- 
tor  general  of  the  Army  and  trusted  ad- 
viser to  Washington.  He  assisted  In 
planning  for  the  demobilization  of  the 
Army  and  In  outlining  strategy  for  the 
future  defense  of  the  United  States. 

When  Washlngtcai  returned  to  private 
life  In  1783  he  deliberately  made  his  last 
offlclai  act  a  cc«nmendatlon  to  Steuben. 
Washington  wrote  to  Steuben: 

I  wish  to  make  use  of  this  last  mc«nent  of 
my  public  life  to  signify.  In  the  strongest 
terms,  my  entire  approbation  of  your  con- 
duct, and  to  express  my  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tions the  public  Is  under  to  you,  for  your 
faithful  and  meritorious  services. 

Steuben  was  discharged  from  the  Army 
In  1784,  and  moved  to  New  York  where 
he  died  10  years  later.  In  recognition  of 
his  services,  the  State  of  New  York 
granted  him  16,000  acres  of  then  wUd 
land  near  Utica,  and  the  Congress 
granted  him  a  pension  of  $2,500  annually. 

Steuben  today  Is  remembered  for  his 
Influence  In  transforming  the  Conti- 
nental Army  Into  an  effective  and  dis- 
ciplined military  force.  But  he  Is  also 
remembered  as  a  symbol  of  the  many 
persons  from  many  lands  who  founded 
this  great  land  smd  who  have  contributed 
and  are  contributing  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  its  Ideals.  We  In  Michigan  In 
particular  have  cause  to  be  grateful  for 
this  German  migration  and  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  salute  today  a  man  who 
provided  such  a  great  example  of  the 
contributions  those  of  German  descent 
have  made  to  American  life. 


Credit  Unions  G>ntinne  To  Forge  Ahead — 
844,475  Members  in  Texas  in  1963  Who 
Recmed  More  Than  $16  Million  in 
IMyidends 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  17.  1964 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  have  been  a  supjwrter  of  the 
credit  union  movement  in  this  country. 
By  promoting  the  Idea  of  mutual  assist- 
ance, the  credit  unions  have  been  a  source 
of  help  to  many,  many  people  who  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  eligible  for  loans, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  have  promoted 
thrift  and  savings  In  the  communities  of 
our  land. 

The  State  of  Texas  has  about  1,250 
credit  unions  with  844,475  members  and 
total  assets  of  nearly  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars. The  national  picture  shows  over 
20,000  credit  unions  with  about  15  million 
members  and  assets  of  over  $8  billion  at 
the  end  of  1963. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  note  m 
a  letter  from  James  M.  Barry,  managing 
director  of  the  Texas  Credit  Union 
League,  that  there  ar£j3  credit  unions  in 
my  own  congressional  district,  with  15,- 
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938  members.  They  had  shares  and  de- 
posits of  close  to  $7.5  million  and  loans 
outstanding  of  approximately  $7.2  mil- 
lion. They  paid  over  $300,000  in  divi- 
dends to  their  members  in  1963.  Their 
total  assets  were  slightly  over  $8,700,000. 
Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  pride  and  pleas- 
ure that  I  submit  for  the  Record  Mr. 
Barry's  letter  of  August  20  to  me: 

Texas    Cvxdtt   Umion-    Lkaguk, 

Dallas.  Tex.,  August  20.  1964. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman. 
Member  of  Congress,  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Patman:  A  copy  of  the  Interna- 
tional Credit  Union  Yearbook  for  1964  Is  en- 
cloeed  for  your  personal  use  and  reference. 

You  will  And  the  figures  relating  to  Texas 
on  pages  16,  24,  28,  and  31.  They  show  the 
steady  growth  of  theao  unique  self-help 
financial  ^oups  In  our  State. 

As  of  the  first  of  the  year  there  were  1.247 
active  credit  unions  In  Texas  serving  844,476 
members.  These  members  had  shares  and 
deposits  of  $413,109,020  and  lo«ns  outstand- 
ing of  $378.873561.  Their  credit  unions  had 
total  assets  of  $471,230,266.  They  paid 
$16,350,631  In  dividends  to  members  in  1963. 
In  addition  many  credit  unions  paid  Interest 
refunds  totaling  $1,410,786  to  borrower  mem- 
bers, bringing  the  cost  of  their  lo«ns  still 
lower. 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  In 
your  congressional  district  there  were  23 
credit  unions  with  15.938  members  at  the 
start  of  1964.  They  had  shares  and  deposits 
of  $7,434,900.  and  loaxuB  outstanding  of 
$7,193,400.  Their  reserves  were  $466,660, 
and  they  paid  $306,500  in  dividends  to 
their  members  In  1963.  Their  total  assets 
came  to  $8,763,600. 

Credit  union  members  save  their  money 
together  in  order  to  make  low-cost  loans  to 
each  other.  They  help  themselves  by  help- 
ing each  other.  They  do  not  expect  help 
from  the  State  or  P'ederal  Governments. 
They  believe  In  standing  on  their  own  feet^ 
The  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  Is  one 
of,  if  not  the  only.  Federal  bureau  which  Is 
completely  self -supported  from  supervisory 
and  examination  fees.  It  does  not  draw  any 
money  from  the  tax  rolls. 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  credit 
unions  or  need  any  more  Information,  please 
call  on  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jamk-s  M.  Barrt. 
Mariagtng  Director. 


Afainst  Poverty  Since  1776 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1964 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
election  year,  the  Congress  has  passed 
legislation  the  declaration  of  which  is 
war  against  poverty.  Much  was  written 
and  much  was  said  during  the  debate  on 
this  measure.  But  little  thought  was 
given  to  the  t>eginning  of  this  so-called 
war. 

The  Leon,  Kans..  News  has  recently 
published  an  article  entitled  "Against 
Poverty  Since  1778."  Under  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  this  article 
into  the  Congressional  Record. 


Although  "What  Is  past  Is  prologue." 
I  hope  that  articles  like  these  wiU  help 
to  shed  some  light  on  future  legislation 
of  this  type.  Who  knows,  they  may  even 
cause  some  of  the  Members  of  this  august 
body  to  stop,  look,  and  listen: 

Against  Poverty  Sincx  1776 
The  fight  against  poverty  did  not  begin 
with  the  President's  message  to  Congress  In 
January— It  was  launched  In  1776  by  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
By  proclaiming  that  the  rights  of  man  were 
inviolate  because  they  were  God-given,  not 
a  grant  from  the  State,  this  Nation  began 
the  greatest  and  most  surcessful  battle 
against  poverty  In  all  history. 

The  key  to  our  success  Is  freedom — free- 
dom to  choose  an  occupation,  freedom  to 
own  prof)erty.  freedom  t<-)  s\icceed  or  fail. 
freedom  to  select  those  who  govern.  These 
freedoms  give  everyone  the  opportunity  to 
improve  his  position  and,  fired  with  this  In- 
centive, most  people  are  waging  their  own 
Individual  campaign  against  poverty. 

No.  we  have  not  completed  eliminated 
poverty;  but  compared  to  any  other  nation, 
our  success  Is  outstanding  The  Socialist 
Manifesto  of  Karl  Marx  was  a  declaration 
of  war  against  poverty  b\it  the  method  of 
attack  prescribed  was  the  exact  opposite  of 
the  formula  followed  In  the  United  States. 
Many  nations  have  tried  to  obtain  "social 
justice"  but  following  the  Socialist  pattern  of 
a  government-managed  economy  to  equalize 
rewards — not  opportunity.  The  Russian  rev- 
olution of  1917  gave  birth  to  the  "dlctator- 
Btdp  of  the  proletariat"  but  the  slave  state 
method  of  eliminating  want  has  kept  living 
standards  low  for  all  except  the  party  elite. 
Swedish  socialism  is.  at  best,  a  comfortable 
peasantry  which  ha»  stifled  Initiative  and 
encouraged  moral  decay.  Australia.  Prance, 
West  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom  have 
all  experimented  with  varying  degrees  of 
government  management  of  the  economy — 
all  arc  turning  away. 

No  one  wlU  deny  ttvat  a  powerful  govern- 
ment can  divide  the  earnings  of  business, 
agriculture,  and  labor  so  that  all  will  have 
approximately  equal  shares.  The  power  to 
levy  taxes  may  be  used  to  confiscate  the  earn- 
ings of  those  who  produce  the  most  so  that 
those  who  are  less  energetic  may  have  equal 
rewards.  Most  people  support  the  limited 
use  of  this  power  to  help  the  handicapped 
and  unfortunate.  The  difficulty  comes  In 
knowing  where  to  draw  the  line.  Uvlng  "off 
the  government"  is  a  way  of  life  for  an 
alarmingly  high  number  of  American  citizenA. 
The  most  alarming  aspecU  of  this  new  at- 
tack on  poverty  by  legislation  are  the  pro- 
posals to  further  Inject  government  man- 
agement into  the  economy.  Medicare  for 
the  aged  is  a  foot-ln-the-door  to  socialize 
medicine.  The  ARA  and  RAD  programs  use 
chamber  of  commerce  methexls  but  are  in 
fact  another  form  of  Federal  Government  In- 
tervention to  Influence  the  location  of  busi- 
ness and  industrial  expan-slon.  Federal  aid 
to  education  transfers  much  of  the  authority 
and  responsibility  for  educating  our  children 
to  the  Central  Government.  The  adminis- 
tration's support  for  government  supply 
management  in  agriculture  whittles  away  at 
the  farmer's  freedom  to  choose. 

These  and  the  many  other  huge  spending 
progranw  now  advocated  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration are  not  an  attack  on  poverty. 
Just  the  reverse,  they  attack  the  very  things 
which  have  made  our  Nation  relatively  free  of 
poverty — freedom  to  work  or  play,  freedom  to 
spend  or  save,  freedom  to  own  a  TV  set  and 
a  Cadillac  but  live  In  a  shack  in  order  to  do 
so.  We  are  already  too  far  down  the  road 
that  leads  to  socialism — a  morally  decrepit 
philosophy  which  destroys  that  incentive  to 
do  better. 


If  government  ahould  succeed  In  dividing 
everything  equally  according  to  need,  might 
it  not  also  succeed  in  eliminating  the  most 
important  defense  against  want  and  misery— 
the  fear  of  poverty. 


Fael  Oil  Qaota$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  G.  McINTIRE 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1964 

Mr.  McINTTRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
.strictlons  on  imports  of  residual  oil  into 
the  United  States  continue  to  be  a  dol- 
lars-and-cents  deficit  to  Maine  and  New 
England  users  of  this  fuel. 

It  Is  indeed  unfortunate  that  efforts 
to  eliminate  the  quota  system  on  residual 
oil  have  come  to  naught,  for  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  Justification,  in  the  existence 
of  this  restriction,  either  for  security  or 
economic  purposes. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  the  cast- 
ing off  of  this  yoke  which  presses  down 
upon  the  necks  of  Industrialists  in  the 
New  England  sector — freedom  from  this 
restriction  would  prove  a  highly  vital 
stimulant  to  the  Maine  and  New  England 
economies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  In  the  Record 
some  articles,  pieces  which  treat  of  this 
matter  and  reinforce  my  views  with  re- 
spect to  this  subject.  The  pertinent  arti- 
cles follow: 

[Prom   the   Portland    (Maine)    Sunday  Tele- 
gram. Sept.  6.  1964] 
Fuel  On-  Restrictions 

Another  point  which  Warren  Danlell,  of 
Great  Northern,  brought  up  at  the  Maine 
products  show  preview  press  conference  was 
his  firm's  need  to  get  Federal  restrictions  on 
foreign  imports  of  residual  fuel  oil  lessened. 
Back  when  Great  Northern  started  making 
Its  own  power,  Danlell  said,  someone  told  the 
company  that  40-cycle  current  was  the  thing 
to  use  for  Industry.  It  worked  out  that  60- 
cycle  current  eventually  became  the  thing, 
but  Great  Northern  had  Its  40-cycle  power 
and  was  stuck  with  It.  can't  Interchange  now 
with  60-cycle  current.  Steam  power  plants, 
fairly  recently  added,  provide  80.000  horse- 
power added  to  the  120,000  horsepower  hy- 
droelectric and  hydromechanical  system. 
Great  Northern  has  six  power  dams. 

DanleU  said  the  restrictions  on  residual 
fuel  oil  puts  his  company  at  a  cost  disad- 
vantage that  can  run  to  $500,000  a  year  over 
many  foreign  competitors  who  buy  their  oil 
in  an  open  market.  Residual  fuel  oil  Is  the 
largest  single  cost  Item  required  for  opera- 
tion of  Great  Northern's  mills  outside  of 
pulp  wood.  That  cost  can  run  from  $3  to 
$5  million  a  year,  depending  on  water  con- 
ditions. It's  easy  to  see  why  Great  North- 
ern and  other  paper  companies — as  well  as 
this  State's  electric  power  utilities — want  to 
get  restrictions  on  residual  fuel  oil  cut. 
Danlell  said  that  the  best  way  to  lower 
power  rates  In  Maine  is  to  lower  the  cost  of 
fuel. 


(From  the  Dover-Foxcroft  (Maine)   Piscata- 
quis Observer.  Aug.  27.  1964) 
How  To  Savx  Ovtcr  $2,666,000 
This  newspaper  recently  conunended  Con- 
gressman CurroRD  G.  McInttkx  for  his  at- 


tempt to  have  lifted  governmental  restric- 
tions on  Imports  ol  residual  fuel  oU  which 
are  costing  New  England  so  much.  The 
Kew  Elngland  council  has  published  some 
facta  emphasizing  the  need  for  such  action. 

For  Instance,  the  State  of  Maine  Is  pay- 
ing over  $60,000  in  premium  prices  this  year 
to  obtain  sufficient  heavy  fuel  oil  to  heat 
State  Institutions.  According  to  J.  R.  Dyer. 
State  purchasing  agent,  projected  residual 
fuel  oil  requlremens  for  State  Institutions 
and  departments,  exclusive  of  the  University 
of  Maine,  for  the  period  1964-65  will  total 
122.870  barrels  at  a  cost  of  $397,735. 

According  to  figures  recently  released  by 
the  VS.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Maine  consumers 
during  1963  used  a  total  of  5,332.000  barrels 
of  residual  fuel  oil.  Elimination  of  Import 
quotas  could  mean  an  immediate  saving  of 
over  $2,666,000  for  the  people  of  Maine.  The 
saving  of  such  an  amount  would  certainly 
be  appreciated  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  State. 
Congressman  MclNmix  should  be  encour- 
aged In  his  efforts. 


[From  the  Lewlston-Auburn  (Maine) 
Journal.  Aug.  29.  1964 1 

Thosx  Fuel   Oil  Quotas 

Unhappy  as  we  have  been  over  the  New 
England  council's  pnasitlon  on  grain  freight 
rates  for  Maine,  we  are  happy  to  commend 
the  council  for  a  recent  release  relative  to 
the  Federal  import  restrictions  on  residual 
fuel  oil.  The  Journal  needs  no  encourage- 
ment to  attack  the  continuation  of  these 
unrealistic  restrictions. 

The  net  result  of  the  imposition  of  im- 
port quotas,  which  started  back  in  1959.  has 
been  to  force  New  England  users  of  residual 
oil  to  pay  unreallstlcally  high  premiums  in 
order  to  obtain  the  fuel.  The  New  England 
council  charges  specifically  that  last  year 
alone  "higher  fuel  coste  and  higher  utility 
charges  resulting  from  the  Increased  cost 
added  close  to  $30  million  to  the  heating  and 
electricity  bills  In  the  New  England  area 
alone." 

Meanwhile.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
the  Federal  Government,  tlirough  the  In- 
terior Department,  has  seen  to  It  that  the 
cost  of  residual  fuel  oil  to  Washington  will 
be  cut  this  year.  This  was  accomplished 
through  granting  the  General  Services 
Agency  an  Import  quota  covering  two-thirds 
of  Its  annual  oil  requirement  of  1  !4  million 
barrels.  Such  relief  for  New  England  would 
be  entirely  In  order  and  should  be  given  if 
the  Johnson  administration  is  to  act  con- 
sistently on  the  matter. 

Of  coTirse  we  do  not  believe  there  should 
be  any  Import  quotas  maintained  for  this 
product.  American  oil  producers  are  eager 
to  manufacture  as  little  of  this  oU  as  possi- 
ble. As  the  council  commentary  notes,  to  the 
oil  producer  residual  fuel  oil  Is  "like  sawdust 
to  a  carpenter." 

We  trust  the  New  England  congressional 
delegation  will  work  as  a  team  in  an  attempt 
to  get  the  Johnson  administration  to  see  the 
light.     Residual  fuel  oil  quotas  must  go. 


[Prom  the  Dover-Foxcroft  (Maine)   Piscata- 
quis Observer,  Aug.  20.  19641 
Congressman  McInttre  and  Oil  Quotas 

Congressman  Cliftord  G.  McIntihe,  of  the 
Second  District,  again  deserves  commenda- 
tion for  his  continuing  battle  for  reduction 
or  elimination  of  quotas  of  residual  oil  im- 
ports. "With  the  decline  of  approximately 
$460  million  In  prime  military  contracts  be- 
tween fiscal  years  1962  and  1963  in  the  New 
England  States,"  he  said.  "It  behooves  the 
administration  to  move  quickly  In  the  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  the  restrictive 
residual   oil   ImfKirt  quotas. 

"Maine  and  the  other  five  New  England 
SUtee  are  In  a  dally  batUe  to  keep  our  Indus- 
tries expanding.  One  way  to  help  this  six- 
State  region  is  to  eliminate  the  residual  oil 
quotas. 


"The  administration,  with  a  atroke  ot  tbe 
pen.  can  free  some  $26  million  that  New  Eng- 
landers  are  forced  to  pay  In  extra  oosta  tea 
oil. 

"The  harsh,  pxinltive  residual  oil  quotas 
have  been  imposed  too  long,  and  mxjst  be  re- 
moved if  we  are  to  keep  pace  in  today's  com- 
petitive industrial  race." 

Not  only  does  the  present  oil  quota  situa- 
tion have  a  bearing  on  the  industrial  well 
being  of  New  England,  but  also  on  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  thousands  of  cltieens  who 
heat  their  homes  and  places  of  business  with 
oil  which  has  become  a  necessity,  albeit  al- 
mo6t  a  luxury  at  its  present  price. 

Congressman  McIntihe  certainly  has  thou- 
sands of  people  behind  him  In  his  battle. 


Rev.  Henry  J.  Callis,  a  Former  Slave  Who 
Gave  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Invocation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17,  1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
time  ago,  Mr.  Leon  Callis,  an  employee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  told  me 
about  the  accomplishments  and  life  of 
his  great  and  good  father.  Rev.  Henry  J. 
Callis,  which  impressed  me  so  much  that 
I  asked  his  good  son  Leon,  to  furnish  me 
a  biographical  sketch  of  his  revered 
father  who  lived,  labored,  and  preached 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  bom 
in  the  year  1852,  and  passed  to  his  re- 
ward in  1962.  Reverend  Callis  lived  a 
fruitful  life,  going  about  the  Nation  do- 
ing good  for  his  fellow  man. 

A  short,  biographical  sketch  of  Rev- 
erend"Callis  follows,  which  was  furnished 
me  by  the  reverend's  son,  Leon: 

Henry  Jesse  Callis  was  bom  a  slave  on  the 
Smith  Plantation  In  Mathews  County.  Va. 
On  the  death  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  his 
owner,  the  young  boy  was  sent  to  live  with 
Louisa  Williams,  Captain  Smith's  daughter. 
It  was  there,  during  the  peninsula  campaign 
of  1862,  that  Union  soldiers  raided  the  area, 
taking  the  slaves  with  them  as  they  left. 
Then  began  a  strange  odyssey  for  this  child 
of  8  years,  which  lasted  nearly  to  his  death 
at  100. 

On  board  the  troopship  that  took  him 
from  his  old  home  to  Yorktown,  he  discov- 
ered a  half-brother  he  had  never  known. 
This  older  brother  took  Henry  under  his  pro- 
tection and  made  a  home  for  him  In  Slab- 
town  in  Yorktown.  Perhaps  a  year  later,  the 
former  slave  boy  was  moved  to  an  orphanage 
in  Hampton,  Va.  A  wounded  soldier  in  a 
nearby  hospital  selected  him  to  be  taken  to 
New  York  to  the  Jenkins  family,  who  wanted 
to  care  for  and  educate  one  of  these  orphans. 
Not  adjusting  well  in  this  family,  he  finally 
spent  the  years  until  manhood.  In  inden- 
tured service  on  farms  on  Long  Island. 

About  1875.  he  entered  Hampton  Institute, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1879.  He 
taught  1  year  In  Mathews  County  and  one  in 
Norfolk  County,  Va. 

Subsequently,  he  worked  as  a  waiter  and 
bank  Janitor  in  Rochester.  NY. 

Since  his  early  years  in  Long  Island.  Henry 
Callis  had  been  a  faithful  Christian  and  a 
stalwart  worker  in  the  church.  After  serv- 
ing some  time  as  a  lay  preacher,  in  1892  he 
was  ordained  in  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Zion  Church  and  began  his  ministry, 
which   lasted  until    1946.     He  held  charges 


from  Boston  to  Elizabeth  City.  N.C..  and 
from  Rocheeter,  N.Y.,  to  San  Francisco. 

One  of  the  hlst<M-lc  cbtirches  under  which 
Reverend  Callis  pastored  was  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zlon  Church  at  Second 
and  D  Streets  SW.,  Washington,  a  landmark, 
the  victim  of  urban  renewal.  It  was  in  this 
church  that  the  first  school  for  Negro  chil- 
dren in  Washington  was  organized.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  Reverend  Callis'  ministry 
at  this  church,  the  Lincoln  Memorial  was 
"Oedlcated  and  the  former  slave  gave  the 
invocation. 

Henry  Jesse  Callis  was  a  life-long  pleader 
for  Negro  equality.  Almoet  from  the  time 
of  its  Inception,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  America.  He  was  a  true  be- 
liever In  the  teachings  of  Jeeus  Christ;  a 
humanitarian  In  Its  broadest  sense. 


Me£care 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  W.  GLENN 

OF    KTW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1964 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  timely 
that  positions  on  the  controversial  medi- 
care legislation  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress.  Hence,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Catholic  Star  Herald 
having  a  large  circulation  in  southern 
New  Jersey  is  pertinent: 

[From  the  Catholic  Star  Herald.  Sept.  11, 
1964] 

Medicare  Now 
We  hope  President  Johnson's  magic  touch 
with  Congress  does  not  fail  him  now  that  a 
limited  form  of  medicare  is  on  the  verge  of 
becoming  the  law  of  the  land.  The  tax  cut 
was  good,  the  antipoverty  bill  better,  but 
now  we  must  not  forsake  our  old  people.  For 
too  long  health  care  has  been  an  unfair 
burden  they  have  had  to  bear.  After  a  life- 
time of  contributing  their  talents  and  en- 
ergies to  the  national  well-being,  senlcH-  citi- 
zens find  themselves  in  a  cruel  dilemma  as     ^ 


old  age  arrives.  With  old  age  comes  a  de- 
cline in  earning  power  coupled  often  with  a 
decline  in  health.  Proudly  our  elders  pay 
their  hospital  and  doctor  fees  which  now 
descend  upon  them  like  a  mercUess  hurri- 
cane until  one  day  they  awaken  bereft  of 
their  hard-earned  savings.  Only  then  are 
they  entitled  to  community  assistance — if 
they  are  fortunate  enough  to  belong  to  a 
State  that  makes  such  provision. 

True,  there  are  younger  kin  who  can  come 
to  their  aid — If  they  have  any  such  relatives 
Who  can  afford  to  help  them.  But  why 
should  illness,  difficult  enough  to  bear  at  any 
time,  become  a  double-edged  sword  to  those 
over  66?  There  is  no  sane  €«■  humane  or 
religious  reason  why  such  a  state  of  affairs 
should  continue. 

What  about  private  health  insurance? 
Well,  according  to  a  1962  report  of  the  hos- 
pital research  and  educational  trust.  "Less 
than  half  the  aged  (66  and  over)  have  any 
health  InsiU'ance  at  all  and  one-third  of  all 
low-Income  persons  have  no  coverage."  Well, 
why  don't  they  get  coverage?  Again  the  aged 
are  trapped  in  a  dilemma.  Since  they  are 
more  prone  to  Ulness  the  Instirance  rates  are 
higher,  while  their  age  has  placed  them  In 
an  Income  bracket  of  less  than  $2,700 
annually. 

There  remain  the  political  reasons  why 
medicare  has  been  thwarted.  There  are  the 
craven  fears  of  some  politicians  who  would 
not  offend  the  powerful   and  affluent   AMA 


? 
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which  steadfastly  opposes  any  form  of  Fed- 
eral medicare.  Actually,  the  AMA  opposition 
does  not  stem  from  a  desire  to  destroy  the 
legitimate  hopes  of  old  people  but  from  the 
fear  that  this  is  the  flrst  step  toward  social- 
ized medicine.  Frankly,  there  Is  no  gfuaran- 
tee  it  will  not  be.  But  why  make  our  senior 
citizens  the  scapegoats  of  a  battle  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  socialized  medicine? 

But  the  way  of  political  medicine  Is  to 
forestall  anything  that  may  evolve  Into  a 
threat  against  a  pw-ofeaslon  which  In  our  day 
seems  more  anxious  about  wealth  than 
health.  3o  there  Is  little  likelihood  the  AMA 
will  relent.  Consequently  It  will  be  up  to 
the  people  themselves  to  urge  their  Congress- 
men to  accept  ttoe  Senate's  medicare  amend- 
ment to  the  revised  social  security  bill. 


The  b«8t  tarlbute  that  can  be  paid  to  Speak- 
er MAsmr  WB«  voiced  one  day  some  yaers  ago 
by  txlm  great  friend.  Speaker  Sam  Raybum. 
who  said,  "Job  never  hurt  anyone  In  his  life 
and  I  think  If  he  had  to  he  wotUd  quit  this 
business." 

That  la  the  kind  of  a  man  Mr.  Makttn  U; 
and  everyone  hopes  he  comes  back  soon. 


Sustained  Power  at  Sea 


Our    Beloved    Friend,    Hon.    Joseph    W. 
Martin,  Jr. 


EXTEJNSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

OP    MASSAOHtTSXTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEIfTA'nVES 

Thursday,  September  17.  1964 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  Incorporate  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  fine  report  by  an  Illus- 
trious television  commentator  who  is  well 
known  and  highly  respected  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Mr.  Joseph  McCaffrey.  He  speaks 
of  a  man  who  is  a  classic  In  American 
politics,  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Mar- 
tin. Jr.  The  comments  of  Mr.  McCaf- 
frey reflect  the  thoughts  of  all  Members 
of  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  have  a  profound  respect  and  deep 
affection  for  our  beloved  friend.  Speaker 
Martin,  and  they  read  as  follows: 

A  friend  of  mine  U  HI  In  Betbesda  Naval 
Hospital  and  I  thought  I  might  Just  tell  you 
a  little  about  him  tonight.  He  Is.  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  kindest,  most  thoughtful 
men  in  political  life  I  have  ever  met. 

He  was  born  In  1884,  the  day  before  Grover 
Cleveland,  a  Democrat,  was  elected  for  the 
flrst  time.  His  Democratic  father  wanted  to 
name  him  Grover  Cleveland,  but  his  mother 
was  a  Republican  and  she  said  no. 

Years  later  it  might  have  been  embarrass- 
ing for  the  Republican  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  be  named  Grover  Cleve- 
land Martin.  Especially  when  he  would  be 
the  only  Republican  to  sit  aa  Speaker  of  the 
House  In  a  span  of  more  than  30  years.  In- 
stead, he  was  named  Joskph  William  after 
his  father.  The  father  never  made  more 
than  $18  a  week,  but  young  Jo*  got  through 
high  school,  working  as  a  delivery  boy  for  the 
North  Attleboro  Evening  Chronicle.  He  also 
picked  up  some  money  by  playing  semlpro 
ball  He  was  a  shortstop  and  he  must  have 
been  pretty  good,  because  away  back  In  those 
days  he  got  $10  a  game.  And  he  saved 
money.  He  saved  It  so  well  that  he  was  able 
to  help  a  younger  brother  through  college 
and.  when  the  opportunity  came,  he  waa  able 
to  Invest  In  the  Evening  Chronicle  and  be- 
come Its  editor. 

In  1912  he  went  to  the  statetiAuse.  then  to 
the  State  senate  and  In  1924  he  was  elected 
to  Congress.  At  one  time,  when  no  »ne  else 
would  take  the  Job.  Joskph  Maktoj  served  as 
Republican  national  chairman,  during  the 
hey-day  of  the  New  Deal.  In  1947  when  the 
Republicans  organized  the  House  and  In 
1953  when  they  did  It  again.  Martin  wa« 
elected  Speaker. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17.  1964 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  De- 
fenders Day.  September  12,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  successful  defense  of  Bal- 
timore against  the  British  in  1814.  is  an 
lmE>ortant  day  for  Baltimoreans.  This 
year  they  marked  the  150th  anniversary 
of  this  defense.  The  Propellor  Club. 
Port  of  Baltimore,  regularly  observes  the 
occasion  with  a  special  dinner,  held  this 
year  on  September  10. 

In  view  of  the  recent  important  en- 
gagements of  the  Navy,  it  was  fitting 
that  the  president.  Robert  M.  Calder. 
and  the  chairman.  Ed  Mester.  should 
have  chosen  a  Navy  man  as  the  speaker 
for  the  occasion.  He  was  Cmdr.  Joseph 
J.  Meyer.  Jr..  U.S.  Navy,  a  graduate  of 
the  Naval  Submarine  School  at  New  Lon- 
don, a  veteran  of  21  years  in  the  Navy 
and  now  serving  as  submarine  warfare 
evaluator  in  the  Office  of  Chief  of  Naval 
.Operations  in  Washington. 

With  many  prominent  leaders  in  ship- 
ping and  maritime  circles  in  the  Balti- 
more area,  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend 
the  dinner.  I  was  very  much  impressed 
by  Commander  Meyer's  remarks  on  the 
vital  Impprtance  of  siLstained  power  at 
sea.  and  therefore  take  the  opportunity 
to  insert  them  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  for  the  benefit  of  all  Members 
of  the  Congress: 

Sustained  Power  at  Sea 
(By  Comdr  Joseph  J  Meyer,  US  Navy) 
It  Is  an  honor  and  a  privilege,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
and  for  me  personally,  to  Join  with  you  this 
evening  In  commemoration  of  the  i50th  an- 
niversary of  the  successful  defense  of  this 
city  against  a  foreign  invader 

And  while  we  are  about  It.  It  seems  to 
me,  that  It  would  be  well  to  consider  why 
It  was  necessary  to  defend  Bultlmore  In  the 
first  place 

The  War  of  1812  Is  a  classic  example  of 
what  can  happen  when  a  nation  l.s  Indiffer- 
ent to  Its  stake  In  the  sea. 

This  was  a  war  that  was  fought  because 
the  United  States  had  become  a  great  mar- 
itime power  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
But,  the  growth  of  American  commerce  and 
trade  on  the  high  seas,  did  not.  unhappily, 
carry  with  It  the  naval  power  needed  to  pro- 
tect our  shipping,  or  our  country,  from  the 
ravages,  the  Intimidation,  and  coercion  of 
the  British  Fleet 

Baltimore  sat  In  the  very  center  of  this 
young  Nation's  maritime  pr(Ksperlty  In- 
deed, Baltimore's  very  wealth  and  growth  as 
a  city  stemmed  from  the  sea  Baltimore  wa.s 
a  city  deeply  involved  For  the  American 
privateer    and    our    struggling    young    Navy 


represented  our  only  means  of  carrying  the 
war  to  the  enemy — and  carry  It  they  did — 
all  the  way  to  the  English  Channel. 

It  was  the  only  offensive  power  we  had 

Our  vlctoriea  at  sea  gave  the  Nation 
heart — they  gave  the  Nation  a  sense  of  unity. 
Is  It  any  wonder  then,  that  the  British 
labeled  Baltimore  a  "Den  of  Pirates  "  and 
were  anxious   to  extract  their  revenge 

Our  naval  power  under  Perry  and  McDon- 
ough  on  the  Great  Lakes,  brought  about  the 
collapse  of  the  British  effort  In  that  part  of 
the  country.  Theee  victories  kept  northern 
Ohio,  Michigan,  the  western  territories  and 
the  State  of  Maine  from  falling  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Wie  British  Crown. 

But  our  naval  power  on  the  Chesapeake 
and  on  the  Potomac  River  was  so  weak,  that 
the  Royal  Navy  roamed  at  will — and  Balti- 
more, that  hotbed  of  maritime  activity,  was 
a  target  of  the  English  torch. 

And  out  of  the  successful  defense  of  this 
city  was  born  our  national  anthem — 150 
years  ago. 

A  bit  of  research  shows  that  a  surprising 
number  of  songs  were  In  contention  for  this 
great  honor.  Some  of  the  other  contenders 
certainly  had  merit,  but  one  Is  at  a  loss  to 
explain  what  prompted  the  supporters  of 
"The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me"  and  "There'll 
Be  a  Hot  Time  In  the  Old  Town  Tonight." 

But  because  of  the  efforts  and  energies 
of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  Commission,  a 
commission  formed  In  this  city  Just  50  years 
ago  this  month.  Key's  Immortal  .work  was 
adopted  by  Congress  in  1931  as  our  national 
anthem. 

It  Is  fitting  too.  In  this  the  150th  anni- 
versary year,  that  Mr.  Paul  Nltze,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  has  designated  the  40th 
nuclear-powered  Polaris  submarine  to  be 
b\illt  by  this  Nation,  to  bear  the  name  of 
Francis  Scott  Key.  The  keel  for  the  USS 
Francis  Scott  Key  will  be  laid  In  exactly  30 
days,  on  October  10.  at  Groton.  Conn.  And 
It  Is  most  appropriate  Indeed  that  a  ship, 
whose  sole  purpose  Is  to  defend  this  Nation, 
whose  sole  purpose  Is  to  keep  thermonuclear 
peace  on  this  planet,  should  bear  his  name 

For  Key,  who  wrote  our  national  anthem 
In  a  moment  of  supreme  Inspiration,  also 
wrote  It  In  a  moment  of  great  national 
stress  and  peril.  And  he  expressed,  for  all 
time,  and  for  all  men.  the  characteristic 
feelings  that  his  Nation  had  toward  war.  He 
described  a  nation  determined,  not  to  pro- 
voke war,  but  a  nation  determined  to  defend 
Its  freedom  and  national  honor,  whenever 
and  wherever  It  Is  tiireatened 

Since  Key's  day  In  history,  the  world  has 
undergone  great  changes.  We  are  witnesses 
ourselves  to  the  greatest  social,  economic, 
and  technological   revolution  In  history. 

Yet,  In  spite  of  all  this  change,  human 
nature  Is  stlU  pretty  much  the  same.  In 
all  the  history  of  the  world — before  and 
after  the  Fort  McHenry  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner— man  has  been  Involved  In  various  forms 
of  conflict  with  his  fellow  men. 

The  same  Is  true  of  nations.  Nations 
seeking  to  protect  or  further  their  own  In- 
terests Inevitably  find  themselves  cross- 
threaded   with  other  nations. 

The  result  Is  conflict,  and  recorded  history, 
beginning  with  the  morning  newspaper,  tells 
us  that  this  world  we  live  In  has  seen  very 
little  real  pesice  over  the  centuries 

Treaties  are  made  and  broken  with  re- 
markable regularity  when  nations  consider 
their  ambitions  are  being  stj-mled,  or  their 
security  Is  In  Jeopardy 

Another  unchanging  fact  In  this  changing 
world  Is  that  every  neighborhood  has  a  bully 
We  need  not  look  beyond  World  War  II, 
Korea,  or  the  sacking  of  Tibet  to  realize  that 
a  bully  canot  be  dealt  with  from  a  posi- 
tion of  weakness  Whether  it  be  weakness 
of  the  national  will,  or  weakness  of  the  mili- 
tary muscle,  weakjiess  only  encourages 
aggre.««ilon — It  has  never  stopped  It. 
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The  Bible  tells  us,  "When  the  strong  man. 
fully  armed,  guards  his  courtyard,  his  prop- 
erty ts  undisturbed." 

Human  nature  has  not  changed.  This  Is 
why  America  maintains  strong  military 
power.  It  Is  not  only  vital  to  our  security. 
but  It  Is  essential  to  the  resolve  and  deter- 
mination of  the  entire  free  world. 

This  brings  me  to  seapower,  the  need  few 
sustained  power  at  sea.  and  the  role  It  plays 
In  our  national  life.  To  begin  with,  seapower 
Is  more  than  naval  power.  Years  ago.  Ad- 
miral Mahan.  America's  flrst  great  geopoUtl- 
clan,  made  the  p>olnt  that.  "It  Is  not  only 
the  military  strength  afloat  that  rules  the 
sea  "  Instead,  he  spoke  of  production,  of  the 
exchange  of  goods,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  the  exchange  Is  carried  on.  He  made 
the  point  that  naval  power  Is  the  natural, 
legitimate,  healthy  offspring  of  a  nation 
that  has  a  highly  skUIed  Industrial  base,  ts 
strong  economically,  and  has  crucial  com- 
mercial Interests. 

It  Is  clear  that  a  nation  that  Is  strong  on 
the  seas  has  the  ability  to  do  some  rather 
remarkable  things.  It  Is  equally  clear  that 
no  nation  In  history  has  ever  regained  a 
position  as  a  great  world  seajjower,  once  hav- 
ing lost  It.  The  seas  bring  us  strength  and 
prosperity — or  they  bring  us  war  and  dis- 
aster—man must  shape  this  destiny.  The 
seas  are  Indifferent. 

"Power  for  Peace"  Is  the  watchword  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  This  enormous 
complex  of  forces,  military  talent,  and  hard- 
ware keeps  the  watch  to  preserve  freedom 
and  peace  In  the  world.  The  closely  knit  de- 
fense forces — Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marines — continuously  demonstrate  the  uses 
of  pxjwer  for  p>eace. 

Do  you  realize  that  over  12  times  last  year 
the  Navy  responded  to  trouble?  Our  fleets 
are  well  fitted  to  the  Job,  for  theirs  Is  a  sus- 
tained power.  It  Is  already  there.  The  pre- 
cise power  needed  can  be  applied  where 
needed,  when  needed,  and  before  the  fact. 

Just  as  a  natloa  has  purpKwes,  American 
power  on  the  seas  has  pvirpoee,  based  on 
those  of  the  nation  that  created  It.  Ameri- 
can power  on  the  oceans  is  molded  as  Amer- 
ican policy  and  purpose  demand. 

Each  of  us  here  tonight  Is  a  symbol  of  the 
Strength  of  America.  Our  task  of  leading  the 
free  world  demands  projections  of  our  na- 
tional power  In  all  Its  forms,  to  all  the  far 
corners  of  the  earth.  National  power — be  It 
economic,  political,  cultural,  or  military — 
seapower  plays  a  special  role  In  the  projection 
of  each  of  these  forms  of  power. 

What,  then,  is  our  means  for  oversea 
projections  of  power?  How  do  we  do  it? 
How  does  seapower  support  our  global  pol- 
icies? What  are  the  factors  of  seapower? 
How  does  this  power  shape  our  very  Uves. 
families,  homes,  and  Jobs? 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  oceans  themselves. 
They  cover  nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
globe.  This  Is  some  35  times  the  size  of  the 
United  States.  These  waters  belong  to  no 
single  nation  or  group  of  nations.  They  be- 
long to  all  nations.  This  Is  the  general 
theory  of  international  sea  law.  But  sea- 
power backs  the  theory  with  reality. 

To  team  more  about  the  seas,  we  are  in 
a  race  with  time;  for  those  who  Ignore  the 
8P!\.  history  has  shown,  are  doomed  to  suffer 
at  the  hands  of  other  nations  who  do  not 
Ignore  It.  What  we  don't  know  can  hurt  us 
badly.  This  greater  home  of  ours  on  earth 
l.s  far  more  than  the  ground  on  which  we 
stand.  Today  I  hope  to  train  your  sights  to 
sea — to  the  opportunity  that  lies  beyond  our 
shores. 

The  modern  reality  of  seapower's  dimen- 
sions Is  awesome  Indeed.  We  are  forced  into 
new  ways  of  thinking,  of  looking  at  the  world 
In  terms  of  new  potentials  of  commerce  as 
well  as  warfare. 

The  ocean  domain  is  millions  upon  millions 
of  square  miles  of  water — but  many  more 


millions  of  cubic  miles  beneath  the  surface-^ 
and  above  it. 

We  are  Just  beginning  to  look  at  the  crust 
of  the  earth  beneath  the  ocean  bottoms.  We 
are  Just  beginning  to  make  maps  of  the 
great  continents  beneath  the  waves,  of  un- 
dersea Everests  and  Grand  Canyons,  of 
troughs  and  plains,  of  life  on  the  move — 
Inside  this  Jungle  of  Uquld  space. 

We  are  Just  beginning  to  explore  this 
ocean  space  of  our  planet.  We  are  Just  be- 
ginning to  delve  Into  the  infinite  waters 
that  harbor  both  opportunity  and  danger. 

Total  sea  strength  also  Includes  exploita- 
tion of  the  sea's  resources.  0\ir  oceano- 
graphlc  studies  of  the  sea's  domain — still  un- 
charted, hardly  touched  for  the  wealth  that 
may  He  beneath  the  waves.  The  oceans  are 
a  treasurehouse  of  minerals,  a  farmland 
waiting  to  be  harvested. 

But.  let  us  now  take  a  look  at  these  United 
States. 

We're  not  as  big  as  we  sometimes  think. 
Only  2  percent  of  the  earth's  surface.  A 
mere  postage  stamp  on  this  map  of  the 
world — housing  only  6  percent  of  the  earth's 
people. 

But  what  a  country.  Her  responsibilities 
extend  around  the  entire  earth.  It  would 
be  too  bad  for  us  If  all  our  p>ower  were  limited 
to  our  own  territory.  We  would  be  vulner- 
able to  disaster  If  that  were  so.  Why?  Just 
listen. 

In  economic  terms,  we  depend  on  the  sea 
to  trade.  We  need  77  strategic  materials  to 
keep  our  Indxistry  going.  We  are  self-stif- 
flclent  In  fewer  than  a  dozen  of  them.  Few 
of  the  things  we  use  each  day  are  actually 
home  grown,  neither  our  telephone  nor  re- 
frigerators. Among  the  other  66  are  the  In- 
dispensable rubber  and  tin,  even  such  sig- 
nificant Items  as  manganese,  without  which 
our  entire  steel  Industry  would  be  closed. 
Without  minerals  from  overseas,  factories 
would  close,  businesses  would  shut  down. 
Jobs  would  be  destroyed,  our  standard  of 
living,  our  power  as  a  Nation  would  be 
sharply    reduced. 

Cargo  Is  cargo.  In  war  or  peace,  the  over- 
whelming bulk  of  what  we  transport  must  go 
In  the  hulls  of  ships.  That's  not  a  theory — 
It's  a  fact.  Why?  Let's  take  a  ton  of  cargo 
and  send  It  to  England  by  ship — ^here's  your 
bill:  $40.  We  can  well  pay  the  high  price 
of  air  transport  from  time  to  time.  It  Is 
pure  gold  for  precious  express  but  It  would 
be  extravagant  even  beyond  our  means  to 
make  a  habit  of  It.  In  a  hurry,  ship  it  by  air, 
but  here's  your  bill:  $2,000.  This  is  why  the 
bulk  of  our  international  trade  Is  carried 
In  ships,  and  how  much  Is  that?  The  an- 
swer Is  overwhelming:  98.25  percent. 

In  this  sense,  maritime  power  means  the 
ships  to  carry  our  products  overseas  and  to 
carry  the  products  we  need  to  \is.  That  Is 
the  economic  side  of  seapower.  It  keeps  us 
prosperous  as  a  people,  strong  as  a  Nation. 

In  these  terms,  seapower  is  truly  every- 
body's Interest,  everybody's  concern,  every- 
body's  business. 

And  this  Is  one  of  the  big  "whys"  of  naval 
power,  the  military  side  of  seapower,  because 
naval  powr  Is  the  protector,  the  policeman 
on  the  beat  of  the  oceans — guards  the  70,000 
miles  of  trade  routes  that  are  like  arteries 
to  our  national  bloodstream,  guards  the  some 
7.000  ships  that  ply  these  oceanic  highways 
every  day — fighting  seapower  guards  the  very 
health  and  life  of  the  American  economy, 
which  would  falter  and  wither  If  the  ships 
were  not  free  to  come  and  go.  No  seapower, 
no  America  as  we  know  it.  prosperous,  pow- 
erful, and  secure. 

Thus,  the  Navy's  classic  role:  to  protect 
this  shipping  and  these  sealanes.  to  control 
the  seas. 

Cut  these  arteries  and  you  will  stop  the 
heart. 

There  are  those  who  may  give  It  a  try. 
Soviet  submarines,  over  400  ot  them,  con- 


stitute 8  times  the  undersea  fleet  that  Hitler 
had  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  H.  And 
Sovlet-bullt  submarines  have  been  supplied 
to  the  satellite  countries,  to  Communist 
China  and  also  to  Indonesia  and  Bgypt. 

Since  the  last  war.  the  Communist  empire 
has  engulfed  more  than  five  times  the  popula- 
tion and  twice  the  area  of  the  United  States 
In  its  drive  for  world  jKiwer.  We  can  see  all 
too  readily  that  the  challenge  we  face  cannot 
be  met  by  words  alone,  however  reasonable, 
however  logical  vmless  these  words  are  sup- 
ported by  power  and  the  wUl  to  use  that 
power  to  the  necessary  degree. 

Congress  Itself  warns  the  American  people 
of  the  Soviet  maritime  threat.  For  the  So- 
viets pose  a  tremendous  challenge  to  us. 
No  nation  has  built  up  Its  merchant  marine 
and  Navy  faster  since  World  War  II. 

The  Soviets,  outdistancing  us  In  the  growth 
of  their  merchant  marine,  have  plans  calling 
for  even  greater  growth  In  the  1970'b.  They 
are  due  to  double  the  tonnage  of  their  own 
merchant  fleet  while  our  merchant  tonnage 
Is  declining. 

The  trend  is  serious.  On  a  p€U-lty  with 
us  now.  the  Soviet  Union  soon  will  leave  us 
In  their  wake.  They  have  recognized  the 
essenlallty  of  seapKJwer  to  their  economic 
and  military  strength.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  embarked  on  a  building  program  that 
makes  our  own  shipbuilding  effort  look  ane- 
mic. And  I  should  add  that  tiielr  fishing 
fleets  are  so  modern,  so  advanced,  that  one 
wonders  why  the  fish  need  so  much  complex 
electronic  gear.  Perhaps  they  didn't  set  It 
up  for  the  halibut. 

Their  oceanographlc  ships  are  the  most 
advanced  on  earth. 

Off  our  own  shores,  these  Red  ships  move 
in   tireless   petrols   on  international   waters. 

In  surface  ships  they  have  outbuilt  all  the 
free  world  navies  combined.  Their  modern 
cruisers  and  destroyers  launch  seabased  mls- 
sUes  Just  as  their  svbmarlnes  do.  Yet  they 
have  no  carriers.     TblB  Is  a  critical  lack. 

Their  alrpower  at  sea  must  depend  entirely 
on  land  bases. 

One  of  the  great  dangers  we  face  comes 
from  the  modem  misslle-flrlng  submarine, 
the  threat  to  our  continent  frcan  the  oceans 
is  mounting  rapidly.  Already,  they  have  a 
most  dangerous  capability  to  strike  us. 

Soviet  submarines  can  launch  missiles — 
nuclear  missiles — from  off  our  shores.  That 
Is  why  antisubmarine  warfare  Is  one  of  the 
Navy's  top  priority  missions.  The  capabil- 
ity of  enemy  sube  to  loft  the  bomb  onto 
our  cities  and  continental  bases  is  Increas- 
ing rapidly — Ctilcago.  Kansas  City,  and  Den- 
ver are  all  coming  into  th^eir  sight*.  Soon  no 
part  of  America  will  be  beyond  range. 

For  America  ends,  as  do  ail  other  lands, 
despite  different  laws,  only  3  miles  from 
the  shore,  but  America's  responsibilities,  and 
her  dangers  know  no  border. 

Though  our  naval  leaders  provide  naval 
advice  at  the  highest  levels,  the  decision  to 
fight  or  not  to  fight  Is  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility of  the  elected  Government  of  the 
United  States — the  executive  branch,  and 
the  legislative  branch,  the  Congress.  The 
Navy  translates  the  decision  Into  action;  It 
enforces  the  decision.  It  does  not  make  that 
decision. 

For  naval  power  is  the  military  side  of 
seapower.  It  Is  fighting  power  upon  the 
domain  of  the  sea. 

And  the  unique  thing  that  distinguishes 
naval  power  is  Its  sustained  mobility.  It 
does  not  stand  still.  It  appears  in  force 
when  and  where  needed.  It  can  hover  as  a 
helicopter.  It  can  be  tailored  to  fit  the  need; 
It  can  apply  a  punishment  to  fit  the  crime. 
It  moves  constantly  on  the  waters  of  the 
world  poised  for  all  eventualities.  Whether 
In  balanced  forcee  projecting  American 
might  across  the  seas  or  In  Its  presence 
alone,  ready  for  anything,  task  force  or  fleet, 
separately  or  all  at  onoe.     Moving  power. 
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sustained  power.  Immediate  power  to  keep 
the  world  open  to  America  Is  ttie  Job  of  the 
Navy.  On  this  we  all  depend  for  our  personal 
prosperity,  our  national  security. 

It  demanda  constant  vigilance;  not  an  easy 
responsibility  to  bear.  The  long  voyage  out 
means  a  long  way  from  home.  For  weeks 
and  months,  sometimes  for  years,  sometimes 
a  bit  tedious.  But,  protecting  America  Is 
high  adventure,  high  responsibility.  You 
never  know  when  the  job  explode*  out  of  the 
routine  Into  the  spectacular.  Things  come 
up  suddently — the  Navy-Marine  assault 
teams  are  a  key  Instrument  In  keeping  the 
peace — to  contain  the  trouble  spot — to  put 
out  the  fire  before  It  spreads. 

Whatever  the  trouble,  whatever  the  danger, 
the  Navy's  Job  Is  to  go  Into  harms  way  Im- 
mediately, ready  to  fight  on  the  way,  and  on 
arrival.  If  fight  they  must  or  to  stand  In  wait 
to  fly  the  flag  to  move  Into  position,  what- 
ever is  called  for.  By  ourselve* — the  Ameri- 
can people  who  built  the  Navy  In  the  first 
place  and  man  It  now.  The  Navy  performs 
the  win  of  our  people,  nothing  more  and 
nothing  less. 

Strategic  seapower  meats  the  spectrum  of 
the  situation  with  a  spectrum  of  response. 
The  sp>ectrxun  of  response  begins  with  show- 
ing the  flag  and  ends  at  total  thermonuclear 
war —It  requires  many  and  varied  combina- 
tions of  weapons  and  men. 

For  seapower  Is  the  Navy.  Marines,  the 
Coast  Guard,  our  fishing  Industry,  our 
oceanographlc  efifort,  and  the  merchant 
marine.  ThU  total  power  Includes  our  en- 
tire effort  upon  the  oceans — foreign  trade, 
cargo-carrying  ships,  sea  routes,  shipyards, 
and  the  businesses  that  support  them,  the 
factories  that  depend  upon  them,  the  people 
who  work  In  them.  It  encompaases  all  of  the 
natural  and  productive  reaotircts  of  the 
United  States. 

Seapower  projects  the  might  and  the  pur- 
poses of  America  beyosd  hM-  aaoail  territory 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  eArth  where 
dangers  lurks.  But  a  danger  that  can  be 
kept  far  from  our  shores,  our  people,  our  In- 
dustry— because  naral  {xrwer  stands  between 
the  danger  and  our  land.  ThU  Is  the  mis- 
sion of  our  modem  Navy,  which  functions 
with  Its  mere  presence,  with  a  little  bit  of 
force,  or  with  a  lot  of  force. 

We  are  committed  to  a  watch  up>on  the 
waters 

For  example,  our  antisubmarine  forces 
conduct  long-range  surveillance  over  and 
imder  the  world's  oceans.  Hunter-killer 
forces  In  concert  with  our  attack  submarines 
are  capable  of  seeking  out  and  destroying 
enemy  submarines.  They  must  be  combat 
ready  at  all  times.  If  submarine  action  Ls 
taken  against  our  country,  there  will  be  no 
time  to  build  such  a  complex  and  specialized 
weap)on  system.. 

The  striking  power  of  the  fleet  is  spear- 
headed by  task  forces  comprised  of  aircraft 
carriers  and  their  criilsera  and  destroyers.  A 
p(iwerful  package  of  problem  s<5lvers.  Their 
mere  presence  Is  often  the  best  guide  to  the 
hostile  Inspiring  prudence  where  It  might 
otherwise  be  lacking. 

With  seabased  forces  there  are  no  prob- 
lems of  national  sovereignty  No  worries 
about  ba.se  concessions.  No  lowering  of  our 
flag  becaii.se  a  nation,  however  friendly,  de- 
cides wp  must  go. 

Consider  our  amphibious  assault  carriers, 
built  to  transport  and  launch  Marine  as- 
.saiilt  troops  and  equipment.  Usod  In  the 
vertical  envelopment  assault  tactics  devel- 
oped by  the  Marine  Corps,  troops  scramble 
from  the  flight  deck  by  helicopter  to  reach 
and  hold  the  precious  high  ground — to  fan 
out  from  there  to  get  the  situation  in  hand. 
For  this  too.  Is  part  of  the  long  Inland  reach 
of  power  from  the  sea. 

To  support  such  fleet  actiona  we  need  to 
base  and  deploy  supply  ships,  oilers,  mine- 
layers,    minesweepers,     tenders,     transports. 


they  and  many  more  form  the  conflgurutlon 
of  power  at  sea.  For  the  dangers  thaX  lie  In 
wait  are  met  not  only  by  naval  force.  In  all 
Its  majesty,  but  by  naval  work  In  all  lt« 
tedious  routine.  Power  at  sea  stands  between 
the  threat  and  America  Itself — the  fleet  U 
there  to  bear  the  brunt. 

But  let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  fleet 
actions  oiUled  for  by  our  Government  In  re- 
cent years 

Korea  Where  the  carrier  striking  forces 
of  the  7lh  Fleet  guarded  the  waters  along 
this  vital  neck  of  Asian  land  directly  threat- 
ened by  communism. 

Lebanon:  Where  the  battle-ready  marines 
were  ashore  a  short  7  hours  after  the  call, 
•showing  the  Importance  of  tactical  timing  In 
limited  situation. 

Cuba  1962 — pretty  close  to  home  We 
could  not  tolerate  Russian  niLsslles  only  90 
miles  from  Florida.  To  back  up  our  Govern- 
ment's diplomatic  pressures  we  used  the  spe- 
cial persuasive  logic  of  military  force.  We 
immediately  sailed  the  2d  Fleet  for  quaran- 
tine action,  and  possibly  for  something  more. 
Seapower  was  present — as  a  matter  of  fact, 
several  battalions  of  marines  were  embarked 
and  ready  to  hit  the  beach.  The  eloquence 
of  that  power  was  convincing — silent,  but 
effective  beyond  the  power  of  words  alone. 

And  the  most  recent  case.  In  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  In  southeast  Asia,  where  naval  force 
responded  with  the  precise  amount  of  power 
In  answer  Ut  a  speclflc  situation.  Where  It 
was  demonstrated  once  again,  that  the  United 
States  could  not  sustain  Itself  In  force  In 
■Vietnam,  or  anywhere  else  for  that  matter, 
unless  it  maintains  supremacy  over  the  seas 
and   the  sea  lines  of   communications. 

Let  us  now  look  at  our  modern  Navy.  It 
has  evolved  from  revolutionary  scientific 
progress  In  this,  the  20th  century.  It  Is  a 
product  of  the  Navy  scientific-Industrial 
team 

Our  Polaris  fleet  Is  not  only  retuly  for 
war.  it  has  tipped  the  stratei;lc  balance  to 
our  favor  We  now  have  the  strategic  In- 
itiative This  ballistic  missile  can  be  flred 
from  a  submerged  submarine  to  target*  2.900 
statute  miles  away.  Now  no  place  on  earth 
Is  beyond  the  reach  of  this  power  from  the 
sea.  Polaris  Is  truly  America's  great  deter- 
rent to  a  p>otentlal  enemy 

Nonetheless,  our  total  national  seoMrlty. 
and  the  means  to  insure  it,  remains  too 
complex  for  any  single  wea{K)n  system  or 
any  single  strategy  to  be  the  complete  an- 
swer to  the  problems  that  beset  us 

The  news  release  of  the  world  cruise  of 
our  nuclear-powered  surface  ships.  Nuclear 
Task  Force  1 — Operation  Sea  Orbit — has 
heightened  public  Interest  In  our  modern 
Navy.  This  force  began  Its  circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  globe  about  6  weeks  ago.  From 
Gibraltar,  it  sped  down  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  around  the  Cape  of  CkxxI  Hope  and 
Into  the  Indian  Ocean.  After  a  goodwill  visit 
to  Karachi,  these  shlpr  headed  for  Australia 
where  more  port  visits  were  made.  Now 
headed  for  the  Horn,  these  ships  will  swing 
Into  the  Atlantic  and  steam  for  the  fabulous 
city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  Fmrn  there,  these 
three  ships  will  return  to  the  United  States, 
arriving  In  Norfolk,  Va  ,  during  the  first 
week  of  October 

These  are  the  types  of  ships  we  must 
build  for  the  future  fleet,  future  oppor- 
tunity, future  security.  Tlie  Navy  must 
take  advantage  of  the  fruits  of  technology, 
and  this  Includes  the  use  of  nuclear  power 
In  all  of  Its  major  combatant  shl[j6. 

The  attack  aircraft  carrier  in  the  Sea 
Orbit  group  is  the  Enterprise  Upon  the 
waters  of  the  world  you  will  see  nothing  to 
surpass  her.  Our  first  and  only  nuclear- 
powered  carrier,  she  Is  a  permanent,  moving 
airport  for  a  hundred  planes  bombers  and 
fighters—  for  every  naval  task  from  recon- 
naissance to  strafing,  from  missile  firing  to 
bombing,  from  Incendiaries  to  the  most 
devastating  of  weapon.s. 


This  mobile  base  for  American  power  can 
stand  well  offshore  and  strike  all  types  of 
t&rgeto  well  Inland  If  need  be— that  can  at- 
tack military  forces  of  all  kinds— factories, 
cities,  or  anything  else 

The  new  Navy  has  tough  cruisers  First 
among  them  la  the  Long  Beach,  a  nuclear- 
j>ropelled  modern  warship  that  contributes 
to  the  projection  of  power  of  the  fleet 
There  are  also  13  conventional  cruisers  whose 
turrets  bristle  with  guided  missiles.  Com- 
puterized controls  keep  them  zeroed  on  tar- 
gets—  these  missiles  are  the  Terrier,  the 
Tartar,  the  Talos  They  have  different  de- 
structive {XJwers,  different  purposes.  These 
tactical  examples  of  the  spectrum  of  pos- 
sibility, depending  as  always  on  what  pre- 
cisely we  must  do  on  a  particular  day  at  a 
particular  place. 

The  virtuoso  of  naval  power — the  work- 
horse— neither  too  small  nor  too  large, 
maneuverable.  fast,  deadly,  this  destructive 
fighting  ship  known  as  the  destroyer.  We 
have  231  of  them,  unfortunately  many  of 
World  War  11  construction 

TtxK  feasibility  of  nuclear  propulsion  In 
modern  destroyer  types  Is  demonstrated  by 
the  destroyer  leader  Bain^ridge — and  soon, 
the  Triizton 

The  combination  of  nuclear  power  with 
advanced  hull  design  has  given  us  the  fast 
attack  submarine — a  true  submersible,  ca- 
pable of  moving  at  speeds  once  thought  Im- 
possible. 

Not  only  to  sink  enemy  shipping  but  to 
serve  in  the  ASW  role  of  detecting  and  at- 
tacking enemy  submarines  In  the  vast 
battlefield  under  the  sea 

With  resolute  research,  we  must  maintain 
the  modernity  and  striking  power  of  our 
fleet. 

From  nuclear  propulsion  to  basic  research 
Into  the  exploration  of  space,  from  oceano- 
graphlc expeditions  to  the  quest  for  new 
types  of  ships  and  weapons,  naval  research 
has  taxed,  with  frequent  success,  the  best 
scientific  minds  the  Nation  has  Today  we 
seek  even  greater  scientific  success  For  the 
aeed  Is  urgent,  perhaps  even  more  urgent 
than  we  think. 

Based  on  research  results  the  Navy  will 
use  space  and  space  techniques  when  and 
where  It  will  perform  a  mission  better.  Navy 
researchers  pioneered  much  of  the  Nation's 
space  effort.  After  6  years,  the  Satellite 
Vanguard  still  Is  In  near-perfect  orbit.  Sat- 
ellites can,  give  better  worldwide  fleet  com- 
munications, better  navigation,  and  provide 
better  weather  analysis  for  fleet  commanders. 
By  placing  the  right  kind  of  eyes  In  them, 
the  Job  of  oceanspace  surveillance  may  be 
made  manageable 

Will  the  Navy  measure  up  in  times  to 
come?  It  will  dej>end  upon  people.  Those 
who  plan,  study,  design;  who  experiment. 
seek  better  ways — the  Navy.  In  the  name  of 
the  country,  encourages  leadership,  inquiry, 
creativity — as  well  as  courage  The  source 
for  all  this  Is  the  American  people  them- 
selves, who  created  their  Navy  by  their  will 
and  by  their  work 

The  worldwide  strategy  of  American  sea- 
power depends  upon  the  men  and  the  ships 
and  the  weapons,  for  the  plans  are  never 
greater  than  the  flesh  and  blood  that  carry 
them  out. 

Navy  men  in  ships,  and  planes,  keep  the 
watch  upon  the  waters,  beneath  them,  and 
above  them,  ready  to  take  the  action  called 
for  by  o\ir  Nation's  will.  The  Navy  Itself 
serves  the  national  purpose  In  precise  ways  at 
precise  times. 

For  the  seas  of  the  world,  35  times  the 
size  of  America,  are  ours  to  use  and  to  enjoy, 
along  with  men  everywhere — If  we  are  wise 
enovigh.  If  we  are  strong  enough  to  command 
what  is  ours — If  our  actions  are  equal  to  our 
purposes, 

America's  might  projected  across  the  planet 
from  the  ocean  bottom  to  the  end  of  the 
atmosphere      Such  is  the  mission. 
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A  sound  eind  flexible  strategy  for  our  times 
follows  the  fluid  avenues  of  the  seas.  The 
magic  of  ocean  mobility  allows  us  to  project 
discriminate  power  for  peace  Instantly  In  the 
dimensions  of  the  when,  the  where,  and  the 
how. 

Seapower  Is  a  global  function  of  the  global 
concept  of  power  for  peace.  It  Is  worth  the 
costs  In  sweat  and  tears.  It  Is  worth  fighting 
for. 

Seapower  belongs  to  you.  You  own  it. 
You  pay  for  It.  Yours  are  Its  dividends — In 
freedom. 


Tke  Easy  Way 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday.  September  17,  1964 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
McCormally,  editor  of  the  Hutx;hlnson 
(Kans.)  News,  Ls  a  man  who  embraces 
the  Keyneslan  theory  of  economics. 
But,  recently,  Mr.  McCormally  took  an 
about  face  on  the  tax -cut  bill.  In  my 
State  of  Kansas,  this  Is  real  news;  and 
Ray  Call,  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Etaporia  Gazette,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  expound  on  Mr.  McCormally 's 
thoug^ht. 

For  Interesting  reading,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  editorial  follows : 

The  EUst  Wat 

For  a  change,  an  editorial  In  the  Hutchin- 
son News  makes  sense.  Whatever  the  reason, 
this  bit  of  opinion  is  worth  reprinting: 

Government  economists  this  spring  were 
rattling  their  abacuses  with  one  hand  and 
scratching  their  hefids  with  the  other  try- 
ing desperately  to  explain  what  Americans 
were  doing  with  the  Income  tax  saving  gen- 
eroiis    Uncle    Sam   had    passed    their   way. 

Now  equally  puzzled  taxpayers  are  wonder- 
ing if  they  really  did  get  a  tax  cut  or  was 
It  all  Just  a  dream. 

Those  Kansans  who  saved  their  few  doUars- 
a-week  bonanza  for  a  "rainy"  day  discovered 
the  rainy  day  had  become  a  drencher. 

On  successive  days  Kansans  were  told: 
First,  they  will  be  paying  more  for  their  tele- 
phone service  (If  they  are  served  by  South- 
western Bell);  second,  automobile  Insurance 
rates  are  going  up;  third,  the  cost  of  home 
Insurance    coverage    will    Increase. 

All  that  on  top  of  a  cost-of-living  hike  In 
July,  largest  monthly  rise  In  a  year. 

No  wonder  bewildered  Kansans  are  turn- 
ing pockets  inside  out  trying  to  find  some 
evidence  of  the  tax  windfall  that  had  been 
Jingling  there  earlier. 

This  can  be  carried  another  step.  The 
obvious  question  to  many  people  is  this: 
How  much  further  In  debt  will  this  Nation  be 
because  of  the  tax  cut? 

Those  who  have  good  recollection  may  re- 
member that  the  high-powered  economists 
predicted  the  tax  cut  would  give  a  big  boost 
to  the  economy.  They  reasoned  next  that 
the  boom  in  business  would  bring  in  enough 
income  tax  to  offset  the  tax  cut,  and  the 
country  soon   would   be   In   the   black   again. 

The  economy  is  booming,  true.  In  fact, 
Inflation  has  started  again,  as  shown  by  the 
rise  In  the  cost  of  living.  No  one  doubted 
that  it  would.  But  the  theory  that  the 
new  buslneas  activi^  will  bring  in  staclts  and 
stacks  of  money  for  the  Government  appears 
to  be  as  Idiotic  as  it  seemed  when  it  was 
first  proposed. 

Many  people  have  been  fooled.  They 
have   been   victims   of  another   vote-buying 


gimmick.  The  adxalnistratlon  seeks  a  tax 
cut  to  gain  popularity.  Men  In  Congress 
voted  for  the  tax  cut  because  It  gave  money 
to  the  folks  back  home  who  in  turn  will  re- 
pay the  kindness  at  the  ballot  box  In  No- 
vember. 

The  tax  cut  brought  a  lot  at  votes.  The 
public  opinion  polls  show  Johnson  le  running 
far  ahead  of  his  opposition  In  most  States. 
Kansas  Included.  The  gimmick  worked  so 
well  that  there  Is  talk  of  another  tax  cut 
this  winter,  and  possibly  a  slash  In  excise 
taxes. 

What  the  heck?  Let's  go  aU  the  way. 
Why  not  eliminate  Federal  taxes  altogether? 
President  Johnson  could  annotmce  that  he 
has  unscrewed 'enough  light  bulbs  to  war- 
rant an  end  to  taxes;  no  Income  tax,  no  ex- 
cise tax;  no  postage  stamps;  nothing.  Think 
how  nice  it  would  be  to  have  all  that  with- 
holding put  back  Into  the  pay  envelope. 

Next,  let's  give  some  Government  money 
to  all  people.  The  poor  folks  can  get  paid 
under  tte  antipoverty  bill;  farmers  will  get 
more  money  fcK-  not  raising  crops;  old  folks 
can  have  help  from  the  Treasury  with  their 
medical  bills;  kids  who  do  not  want  to  go  on 
to  college.  c«r  who  prefer  not  to  get  a  steady 
Job,  may  find  a  home  In  the  Peace  Corps; 
Government  employees  can  get  a  raise. 
There.  That  shovild  take  care  of  enough  vot- 
ers to  get  anyone  elected. 

In  fact,  voters  would  be  ecstatic.  John- 
eon  would  win  unanimously. 

Well,  almost  unanimously.  Some  crtisty 
old  diehard  reactionaries  (extremists)  would 
stick  to  their  silly  old  theory  that  a  day 
of  reckoning  must  come.  They  would  vote 
against  Johnson. 

These  narrow-minded  fools  would  want  to 
know  where  the  money  is  to  come  from. 

Little  do  they  know  that  the  national  debt 
is  unlimited.  If  the  economy  keeps  nvovLng 
ahead,  the  United  States  can  go  into  debt 
more  and  more  each  year.  Forget  the  fu- 
ture. We've  been  doing  all  right  so  far; 
why  worry?  If  the  theory  of  unending  In- 
crease In  the  Federal  debt  Is  sound,  then 
the  United  States  should  abandon  taxes  and 
dole  out  n^re  money. 

Now  we  ask  you:  what  kind  of  fool  would 
swallow  all  that  bvink?  Walt  until  Novem- 
ber and  see. — R.C. 


The  Old-Afe  Health  Issae 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OP    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17,  1964 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
nearly  every  Member  of  this  House,  my 
mail  has  been  very  heavy  the  last  few 
days  on  the  subject  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act,  providing  for 
hospitalization. 

Several  days  ago  in  the  Kansas  City 
Star  in  the  lead  editorial  of  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1964,  there  appeared  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  old-age  health  Issue  which 
I  thought  provided  some  needed  em- 
phasis of  some  of  the  things  that  might 
be  of  Interest  to  the  membership.  Even 
if  that  is  not  true,  this  insertion  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  that  editorial 
sets  forth  as  a  matter  of  general  Infor- 
mation the  current  position  of  a  great 
newspaper  of  the  midlands,  on  this  Im- 
portant issue. 

The  editors  believe  the  entire  matter 
should  be  put  off  until  the  new  Congress 


in  1965,  when  the  country  Is  not  Involved 
in  the  heat  of  an  emotional  preeidentl&l 
campaign.  I  think  they  quite  rightly 
submitted  that  the  issue  should  be  left 
for  calmer  deliberation  in  1965. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Kansas  City  Star  agrees  the  plan  Is  mis- 
named and  that  it  Ls  not  "medicare"  at 
all,  but  is  a  hospitalization  and  nursing 
plan.  I  thought  it  was  particularly  note- 
worthy that  this  paper  states  editorially 
that  Uie  plan  is  not  "socialized"  medi- 
cine that  provides  every  kind  of  health 
care  for  everybody.  It  is  hard  to  make 
a  choice  as  to  which  one  thought  in  this 
editorial  Is  more  important  than  the 
others.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  the  analysis 
of  the  problem  Ls  the  keenest  when  the 
Star  says  editorially  that  eventually  an 
old-age  health  plan  is  going  to  be  passed 
and  will  be  paid  for  either  through  social 
security  or  through  general  revenues 
from  a  Federal  source,  or  through  some 
combination  of  Federal  or  State  taxes. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
whether  there  will  ever  be  a  hospitaliza- 
tion and  nursing  plan,  but  only  what  Is 
the  best  and  most  effective  plan  that  can 
be  passed,  and  whether  the  present  pro- 
posals may  be  improved  upon  to  be  made 
more  workable.  The  editorial  follows: 
The   Olo-Agk  Health  Isstrx  la  Hxxz  Again 

The  medicare  issue  died  lingering  deaths 
in  other  sessions  ot  Congress  but  it  has  been 
resurrected  in  these  waning  days  of  the  88th. 
It  could  just  as  well  have  waited  for  the  new 
Congrees  oi  1965. 

The  whole  matter  has  become  so  over- 
blown— with  wUd  statements  on  both  sides — 
that  it  has  taken  on  a  life  of  l-ts  own  entirely 
apart  from  whatever  merits  or  fault£  it  might 
have.  Statements  by  the  opposition  lead  you 
to  believe  that  it  would  spell  the  end  of  free- 
dom. Proponents  give  the  impression  that 
without  it,  the  structure  of  civilisation  will 
crumble.  So  now,  here  it  oomes.  smack-dab 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  most  emotional 
presidential  campaigns  In  years. 

The  fact  Is,  the  plan  is  misnamed.  It  pro- 
vides nothing  for  doctor's  bUls.  It  is  a  hos- 
pitalization and  nursing  plan.  And  In  case 
you've  lost  your  way  in  the  welter  of  pro- 
posals and  counterproposals,  this,  easentlally, 
is  what  the  Senate  amendments  would  do: 

As  of  July  1,  1&65,  provide  hospital  care 
for  90  days  with  a  deductible  sum  ranging 
from  $20  to  |90,  or  45  days  with  nothing  de- 
ducted. For  180  days  the  deduction  (paid  by 
the  patient)  would  be  correspondingly 
greater. 

Effective  January  1.  1966,  provide  nursing 
home  services  up  to  60  days  after  a  {jetlent 
left  a  hospital. 

Provide  up  to  240  home  visits  In  a  calendar 
year  for  nursing  case,  therapy,  and  the  like 
for  a  p>erson  under  the  care  of  a  physician. 

About  18  million  persons  past  65  years  of 
age  would  be  eligible  including  16'*;  million 
now  on  social  security.  Costs  for  others 
would  be  paid  from  general  revenue. 

This  is  not  socialized  medicine  that  pro- 
vides every  kind  of  health  care  for  everybody. 
The  doctors  who  oi^x»e  it  generally  state 
that  it  is  a  foot  in  the  door. 

Neither  are  the  benefits  the  full  answer  to 
health  security  In  old  age.  This  leads  to  a 
sad  aspect  of  the  political  dispute.  The  old 
people  are  led  to  "expect  more  from  medicare 
than  is  proposed.  Their  hopee  rise  when  the 
meastu^  is  Introduced,,  amended  and  de- 
bated— and  fall  when  the  bill  falls  to  get 
through.  For  too  many  of  the  debaters, 
medicare  has  beoocne  a  politloal  Bymbol  in 
Itself  with  the  actual  alms  ot  the  program  a 
forgotten  matter. 

The  fear  of  sickness  and  helplessness  In  old 
age  Is  one  of  the  greatest  fears  of  man.    The 
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proposal  In  the  Senate  would  go  part  way 
toward  eaievlaUng  those  fean.  The  chief  rea- 
son for  oppoaltlon  Is  the  dan««r  of  loading 
too  much  on  the  present  social  security  sys- 
tem. Certainly  It  would  be  unfortunate  If 
the  proposed  social  security  benefit  Increase 
now  before  Congress  should  be  loBt  In  the 
wrangle.  But,  eventually,  an  old  age  health 
plan  U  going  to  be  paid  for  one  way  or  an- 
other— through  social  security,  through  the 
taxes  that  come  from  general  revenue  on  the 
Federal  level  or  through  a  combination  of 
State  and  Federal  taxes. 

Maybe  the  88th  Congrees  wUl  take  the  step. 
We  believe  that  such  a  complex  and  emo- 
tional Issue  could  reasonably  be  left  for 
calmer  deliberation  In  1966.  Within  the  next 
year,  certainly,  the  Issue  ou^jht  to  be  settled. 

The  on-a^aln,  off-agaln  frenzy  of  the  last 
few  years  has  been  hard  on  everyone  con- 
cerned— the  leglalatx>rs,  the  medical  profee- 
slon  and  above  all,  the  potential  beneflclarles 


Hempstead  Elks  Memorial  Scholarship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF" 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NXW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17.  1964 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
great  honor  recently  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hempstoad,  N.Y..  Lodge  No. 
1485,  BPOE.  Although  I  had  heard  of 
the  many  fine  works  done  for  the  com- 
munity by  this  great  organization,  the 
vei-y  night  of  my  induction  I  was  in- 
formed of  a  most  outstanding  program, 
the  Hempstead  Elks  Memorial  Schol- 
arship Fund.  As  an  effort  by  a  single 
lodge,  it  is  an  inspiration  worthy  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  Congress: 

Hempstead  Elks    Memorial    Scholarship 

For  the  pvast  several  years,  the  Idea  of  a 
Hempstead  Elks  Scholsu-shlp  has  been  the 
'dream  goal"  of  the  majority  of  lodge  broth- 
ers. Although  many  very  good  thoughts  were 
presented  for  consideration,  none  seemed  to 
to  flt  exactly  Into  our  plans.  Finally.  In 
August  1964,  a  dlscxisslon  with  members  of 
the  Hofstra  University  Alumni  Association 
led  to  the  establishment  of  an  excellent 
scholarship  program,  to  be  known  hereafter 
as  "The  Hempstead  Elks  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship Pxind." 

This  fund  was  established  at  an  initial 
value  of  $37,500,  of  which  $25,000  has  been 
granted  to  Hofstra  University  by  the  Hemp- 
stead Elks.  The  remaining  $12,500  comes 
from  matching  funds  earned  by  this  gift, 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  Challenge  Grant. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  grant,  every  $2  raised 
by  Hofstra  la  matched  by  $1  from  the  Ford 
Foundation.  In  order  to  earn  $1  million 
from  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  university 
had  to  raise  $2  million  by  August  31,  1964. 
This  drive  has  Just  been  successfully  com- 
pleted and  the  Hempwtead  Elks  are  very 
proud  to  have  played  tin  Important  role  In 
this  worthy  effort. 

The  objective  of  the  Hempstead  Elks  Me- 
morial Scholarship  Is  threefold:  1.  To  per- 
petuate the  memories  of  those  members  of 
Hempstead  Lodge  No.  1485  and  their  imme- 
diate families  who  have  given  their  lives  In 
the  service  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  to  give  recognition  to  the  singular  dedi- 
cation and  achievements  on  behalf  of  the 
Hempstead  community  rendered  by  the 
lodge.  2.  To  serve  the  youth  of  our  commu- 
nity  in   seeking   to  attain   higher   levels   of 


academic  achievement  and  professional  edu- 
cation. 8.  To  reward  annually  on  the  basis 
of  merit  at  least  one  deserving  student  who 
(a)  Is  a  resident  of  the  Hempstead  lodge 
Jurisdiction,  or  (b)  has  l>een  a  high  school 
student  In  the  Hempstead  area  and  has 
earned  a  noteworthy  record  In  both  academic 
and  service  areas. 

Hempstead  Elks  Scholarship  Is  a  perpetual 
fund,  which  will  last  as  long  as  Hofstra  Uni- 
versity exists.  The  scholarship  Is  not  neces- 
sarily based  on  academic  standards  alone. 
The  lodge  feels  that  the  well-rounded  high 
school  studeot  with  a  good  background  In 
extracurricular  activities,  plus  the  academla 
quallflcatlons  should  be  the  recipient.  In 
other  words,  a  student  that  we  feel  has  the 
potential  to  nxake  a  real  contribution  to 
society  In  the  future. 

At  present  values  the  scholarship  has  a 
value  of  approximately  $1,500  per  year,  how- 
ever, with  vsirlous  anticipated  Increases  In 
fees,  etc..  will  eventually  be  worth  about 
$2,400  annually. 

The  first  of  these  scholarships  will  be  pro- 
vided beginning  in  the  1965^^6  academic 
year  and  will  cover  the  cost  of  full  tuition 
fees,  and  books.  Additional  awards  may  l»e 
made  as  the  value  of  the  endowment  In- 
creases. Each  Individual  scholarship  wlU  be 
continued  until  the  student  graduates,  pro- 
vided he  or  she  remains  eligible.  The  uni- 
versity scholarship  committee  together  with 
the  exalted  ruler  of  the  Hemp-stead  lodge 
win  review  applications  from  eligible  oandl- 
dates  and  will  select  winners  who  best  reflect 
the  Ideals  of  the  memorial  fund  In  both 
their  academic  and  personal  accomplish- 
ments. 

Hempstead  Lodge  feels  that  It  has  not  only 
established  a  very  fine  scholarship  program, 
but  In  addition,  has  erected  a  living  monu- 
ment to  Elkdom  In  the  Hempstead  commu- 
nity. 

The  Hempstead  Elks  Memorial  Scholarship 
Fund  at  Hofstra  University 

The  board  of  trustees  at  Hof.stra  Univer- 
sity hereby  establishes  an  endowment  schol- 
arship to  be  known  as  the  Hcmpfitend  Elks 
Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 

This  fund  Is  established  at  an  initial  value 
of  $37,600,  of  which  $25,000  Is  a  founding  gift 
to  the  university  by  the  membership  of  the 
Hempstead  Lodge  No.  1485,  Benevolent  & 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  Hempstead,  N.Y.. 
and  $12,500  Is  the  assignment  of  matching 
funds  earne<l  by  this  gift  from  the  current 
Ford  Foundation  Challenge  Grant  to  the 
university 

I    OBJECTIVES 

(a)  To  perpetuate  the  memories  of  those 
members  of  the  Hempstead  Lodge  No.  1485, 
B.P.O  E  .  and  their  loved  ones  from  their  im- 
mediate families  who  have  given  their  lives 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; to  give  recognition  to  the  singular  ded- 
ication and  achievements  on  behalf  of  the 
Hempwtead  community  rendered  by  the 
Hempstead  Lodge  No.  1486,  B.P  O  E 

(b)  To  serve  the  youth  of  Hofstra 's  total 
community  In  seeking  higher  levels  of  aca- 
demic achievement  and  professional  educa- 
tion. 

(c)  To  reward  annually  on  the  basis  of 
merit  at  least  one  deserving  student  who  Is 
either  a  resident  of  the  Hempstead  com- 
munity, or  has  been  a  student  In  the  Hemp- 
stead High  School,  and,  who  has  earned  a 
noteworthy  record  In  both  academic  and 
athletic  areas. 

II.  administration  of  fund 

(a)  The  Hempstead  Elks  Memorial  Schol- 
arship Fund  Is  established  on  this  date  at  a 
value  of  $37,500  as  Indicated  above.  The 
fund  will  be  Increased  as  futher  donations 
and  earnings  accrue  beyond  the  founding 
value. 

(bi  The  fund  will  be  administered  by  the 
university. 


(c)  The  university  scholarship  committee 
with  the  advice  of  the  exalted  ruler  of  the 
Hempstead  Lodge  No.  1486  (or  his  representa- 
tive) win  make  annual  selections  of  award 
winners  and  will  submit  to  the  university 
president  appropriate  recommendations  per- 
taining to  any  aspect  of  the  fund's  admin- 
istration and  the  process  for  selection. 

III.    THX  SCHOLARSHIP 

I  a)  Income  from  the  Hempstead  Elks 
Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  will  provide  at 
least  one  award  comprising  full  tuition,  fees, 
and  books  annually,  beginning  In  the  1965- 
66  academic  year  Additional  awards  may  be 
made  In  similar  amounts  as  the  value  of  the 
endowment  Increases.  Each  Individual 
scholarship  awarded  will  be  continued  each 
succeeding  year  unlll  graduation,  provided 
the  student  remains  eligible. 

(b)  The  university  scholarship  committee, 
with  the  advice  of  the  exalted  ruler  of  the 
Hempstead  Lodge  (or  his  representative)  will 
review  applications  received  from  eligible 
candidates  and  select  winners  who  In  their 
combined  Judgment  best  reflect  the  Ideals 
of  the  spirit  of  this  memorial  fund  In  their 
academic  and  personal  accomplishments. 

(c)  To  be  eligible  for  recommendation  to 
the  university  scholarship  committee,  appli- 
cants for  the  Hempstead  Elks  Memorial 
Scholarship  must  meet  at  least  three  general 
requirements: 

1  Academic  qualification  for  any  full  time 
undergraduate  degree  program  at  Hofstra 
University. 

2.  Demonstration  throvigh  superior  aca- 
demic and  athletic  p)erformance,  the  poten- 
tial for  outstanding  achievement  at  Hofstra. 

3  Evidence  of  those  personal  qualities 
leading  to  effective  citizenship  as  Indicated 
by  productive  participation  In  co-currlcular 
and  community  activities. 

(d)  All  award  winners  v^-lU  be  known  as 
Hempstead   Elks  Scholars. 

IV     OTHUl  ELEMENTS 

(ai  Appropriate  public  announcement  will 
be  made  by  the  university  of  the  availability 
of  these  merit  scholarships  and  the  selection 
and  progress  of  the  Hempstead  Elks  Scholars, 
(b)  The  Hempstead  Lodge  No.  1485, 
BPOE..  will  be  listed  In  the  University  Roll 
of  Honor  and  In  appropriate  announcements 
of  this  award. 

Approved  on  August  15,  1964. 

Daniel  L.  Monroe, 
Chairman,    Board    of    Trusteea.    Hofstra 
University. 

Lawrence  J.  Fitzgerald, 
Eialted     Ruler.    Hempstead    Lodge    No. 
1485.  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  the  Elks,  Sponsor. 


The  5th  Special  Forces  Groap  (Airborne) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17,  I96i 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix, I  include  herewith  the  material 
referred  to  In  my  remarks  in  the  House 
earlier  today: 

The  5th  Special  Forces  (Airborne) 
The  5th  Special  Forces  colors  fly  the 
streamers  of  16  campaigns  which  were  con- 
ducted during  World  War  II  and  were  ac- 
complished In  North  Africa,  Europe,  and  the 
Pacific  Theater  of  OperaUons.  The  6th  Spe- 
cial Forces  Group  lineage  derives  from  two 
unlta  of  World  War  II  fame— the  Ist  Spe- 
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cUi  Service  Forces  and  the  6th  Ranger  In- 
fantry Battalion. 

The  1st  Special  Service  Force  was  acti- 
vated at  Fort  William  Henry  Harrison,  Mont., 
on  July  B.  1942,  where  It  trained  unUl  com- 
mitted overseas.  This  unit  was  a  Joint 
American-Canadian  force  and  first  saw  ac- 
tion in  North  Africa  where  they  made  the 
mltlal  assault  at  Arzew.  Algeria.  From  North 
Africa  the  unit  participated  In  the  Italian 
campaign  and  Into  France.  At  the  end  of 
the  war.  the  unit  was  disbanded  and  the 
officers  and  men  were  reassigned  or  returned 
home  by  their  respective  governments. 

The  6th  Ranger  Infantry  Battalion  was 
activated  on  September  1.  1943.  at  Camp 
Forrest.  Tenn.  After  physical  and  combat 
training,  the  unit  departed  New  York  Har- 
bor for  England  on  January  8,  1944.  An- 
other phase  of  training  was  conducted  In 
England  and  on  June  1.  1944.  the  unit 
boarded  H.M.S.  Prince  Leopold  and  HJ^.S. 
Prince  Baudouin  where  they  remained  until 
the  assault  landings  on  June  6.  1944,  In 
France.  The  objective  of  the  5th  Ranger 
Infantry  Battalion  on  D-day  was  to  Join 
forces  with  elements  of  the  2d  Ranger  In- 
fantry Battalion  at  Polnte  du  Hoe.  The  unit 
landed  at  H-hour  on  D-day  and  earned  the 
Distinguished  Unit  Citation  for  their  heroic 
and  gallant  action  In  securing  their  sector  of 
the  beachhead. 

In  addition  to  the  Distinguished  Unit  Ci- 
tation for  their  action  on  D-day  the  5th 
Ranger  Infantry  Battalion  earned  three  other 
Distinguished  Unit  Citations  and  the  French 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  Sllver-Gllt  Star. 

The  6th  Special  Forces  Group  (Airborne), 
1st  Special  Forces,  was  activated  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.,  on  September  21.  1961.  The 
assigned  primary  mission  of  the  unit  was  to 
train  personnel  for  duty  In  southeast  Asia 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  To  accomplish 
this'  mission  the  unit  established  a  group 
area  study  section  where  study  of  the  group's 
geographic  area  of  operations  and  French 
language  training  was  Initiated   In  October 

1961.  Alao,  In  October  1961  the  unit  par- 
ticipated In  the  poet-wide  demonstration  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  year  1962  was  the  first  full  year  of 
operation  for  the  5th  Special  Forces  Group 
and  during  this  year  the  group  was  Increased 
to  full  T.O.  &  E.  strength.  In  addition.  Viet- 
namese and  Thai  language  training  was  In- 
stituted. The  goal  of  this  program  was 
limited  fluency  with  primary  concentration 
on  speaking. 

On  September  9,  1962,  one  "C"  detach- 
ment and  four  "'A"  detachments  were  de- 
ployed on  6  months'  TDY  to  southeast  Asia 
for  duty  In  Vietnam  and  on  September  24, 

1962,  additional  personnel  were  committed. 
On  November  12.  1962.  the  group  was  re- 
quired to  organize  and  activate  and  staff  a 
si>eclal  forces  operational  base  for  ultimate 
deployment  to  southeast  Asia.  This  unit 
departed  this  station  for  Vietnam  on  Novem- 
ber 17.  1963. 

On  December  27.  1962,  one  "B"  detach- 
ment and  two  "A"  detachments  were  de- 
ployed for  6  months'  TDY  to  southeast  Asia 
for  duty  In  Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  the  above  person- 
nel, the  unit  participated  In  the  following 
field  exercises  during  the  period  Indicated: 

Operation  Fanny,  January  1962. 

Operation  Seheca  Spear.  April  1962. 

Operation  Guerrilla  Road,  April-May  1962. 

Operation  Iron  Dragoon.  May  1962. 

Operation  Swlft-Strlke  II.  July-August 
1962. 

Operation  Devil  Arrow.  September  1962. 

The  year  1963  saw  the  continuance  of 
mission  training  for  deployment  of  person- 
nel to  southeast  Asia.  The  training  centered 
In  and  around  20  field  exercises,  demonstra- 
tions, and  mobile  training  team  missions. 
Premlsslon  training  to  all  deployed  units  was 
conducted   in   the   area   study   facility,   lan- 


guage training,  In  both  French  and  Viet- 
namese, and  cross  training  of  all  deployed 
special  forces  pereonnel  In  varloua  MOS's. 

On  July  27.  1063,  the  present  commander, 
Ool.  Herbert  F.  Roye,   succeeded  Col.  Lloyd 

E.  Wills.  The  6th  [^>ecial  Forces  Group  has 
*ad  three  commanders  of  which  Colonel  Roye 
Is  the  third. 

On  September  21,  1963,  the  unit  unveiled 
lU  memorial  to  those  members  of  the  unit 
who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam.  To  date,  there  are  11  nskmes 
engraved  on  the  memorial  stone.  The  fact 
that  other  special  forces  groups  have  de- 
ployed detachements  to  Vietnam  and  have 
borne  the  burden  of  sacrifice  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  Is  not  neglected. 

Other  speclaa  forces  groups  with  person- 
nel deployed  to  Vietnam  Include  the  7th  Spe- 
cial Forces  Group,  which  Is  stationed  at  Fort 
Bragg,  and  the  1st  Special  Forces  Group  on 
Okinawa. 

After  the  assassination  of  President  John 

F.  Kennedy,  13  enlisted  men  and  1  officer  of 
the  unit  served  In  the  ceremonies  as  honor 
guard,  paying  a  last  tribute  to  the  Com- 
mander in  CThlef  who  authorized  special 
forces  its  dlBtlnctlve  green  beret. 

The  main  exercise  in  which  the  group 
participated  was  Polar  Siege  which  was  con- 
ducted In  Alaska  during  the  period  Decem- 
ber 1963  to  Febniary  1964.  The  5th  Special 
Forces  Group  deployed  personnel  whose  mis- 
sion was  to  train  the  Alaskan  Scouts  In  the 
principles  of  guerrilla  warfare  and  the 
Alaskan  Scouts  trained  the  special  forces 
personnel   In  arctic  survival   techniques. 

In  June  1964  the  unit  dispatched  two  "A" 
detachements  to  the  World's  Fair  In  New 
York  City.  Their  mission  was  to  display 
T.O.  &  E.  equipment  peculiar  to  8j>eclal 
forces  and  demonstrations  of  techniques  In 
rappcUlng. 

Members  of  the  5th  Special  Forces  Group 
have  received  or  are  pending  award  of  the 
following  decorations  for  service  in  Viet- 
nam: 


Award 


Rllvpr  Ptar 

I/*gi()n«f  Merit... 

Bol(1ier',<:  Medal 

Hron7.e  Star - 

Air  Medal. -. 

Commendation  Medal... 

I»iiri>le  Heart  

Combat  Infantry  Badge. 


Received 

Pending 

1 

4 

3 

h 

P) 

34 

2fi 

40 

24 

113 

21 

71 

9 

784 
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Uneasy  Truce  on  Meat  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

OF    KEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  3. 1964 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
several  occasions  over  the  past  2  years, 

I  joined  my  colleagues  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  efforts  to  curtail  meat  Im- 
ports. These  efforts  have  borne  fruit 
and  legislation  has  been  enacted  which 
provides  the  means  to  curtail  these  Im- 
ports. I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues 
share  my  feeling  that  this  legislation 
does  not  embody  all  that  we  had  been 
working  for  but  its  passage  was  still  a 
significant  accomplishment. 

One  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  live- 
stock publications,  the  Stockman's  Jour- 
nal, Omaha,  Nebr..  had  an  excellent  edi- 
torial on  this  legislation  In  Its  September 

II  edition.    So  the  readers  of  the  Con- 


gressional Rbcoes  can  benefit  from  this 
learned  evaluation  of  this  legislation  and 
Its  political  ramifications,  with  unani- 
mous consult  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial : 

Uneasy  Tbuce  on  Mxat  Imports 

While  most  cattlemen  feel  a  sense  of  relief 
at  having  gotten  a  meat  Import  quota  law 
on  the  books  this  year.  In  view  of  the  dim 
outlook  for  any  such  action  through  most 
of  the  summer.  It  would  be  a  mistake  for 
anyone  to  assume  that  they  are  happy  over 
the  compromise  measure  which  Congress 
passed  and  the  President  signed. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  In  order  to  get  any 
kind  of  a  quota  measure  enacted  at  all,  the 
cattle  Interests  had  to  give  up  plenty.  They 
yielded  In  order  to  get  a  quota  law,  rather 
than  go  along  with  nothing  more  than  a 
State  Department  agreeemnt.  There  are 
many  who  say  they  gave  up  too  much — 
that  the  meat  Import  measure  which  was 
passed  Is  so  emasculated  that  it  wlU  never 
see  action. 

Actually,  the  cattlemen  were  up  against 
almost  Impossible  odds.  From  President 
Johnson  on  down  through  the  administra- 
tion, everybody  was  against  a  meat  import 
quota  law.  The  President,  who  owns  a  ranch 
had  a  herd  of  cattle  In  Texas  and  was  pre- 
sumed to  have  some  natural  Interest  in  and 
sympathy  for  the  cattle  Industry,  made  no 
bones  about  where  he  stood.  He  said  from 
the  first  that  he  would  not  rescind  the  vol- 
untary Import  agreements  negotiated  earlier 
with  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Ireland  and 
that  he  would  veto  any  Import  restriction 
bill  as  being  against  the  best  Interests  of 
American  foreign  policy.  He  Is  reix)rted  to 
have  told  key  lawmakers  he  wasn't  going  to 
have  his  foreign  policy  ruined  by  a  "bunch 
of  cowTXjkes." 

Conseqtiently,  say  critics  of  the  compro- 
mise bill  which  was  passed  finally,  the  only 
reason  he  could  sign  It  in  good  conscience 
was  that  It  in  no  way  interfered  with  his 
quota  agreements  and  would  not  offend  any 
of  the  nations  shipping  meat  to  our  shores. 
Congressman  Paul  Findutt,  of  Illinois, 
charged  on  the  floor  of  the  House  during  the 
debate  on  the  bill  that  "this  legislation  Is 
so  constructed  that  he  (Johnson)  can  let 
it  become  law  and  stUl  do  exactly  as  he 
wishes  In  regard  to  beef  Imports."  Fint>let 
said  it  was  a  "ptire  scheme  to  help  the  p>olltl- 
cal  position  of  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
p>artlcularly  those  on  the  Democratic  side, 
who  arfe  embarassed  and  outraged  at  the 
way  President  Johnson  has  mishandled  the 
betr  situation." 

State  Department  officials  were  quoted  on 
August  18  by  the  Associated  Press  as  saying 
they  "do  not  expect  quotas  will  ever  be  im- 
posed under  the  new  cc«npromlse  legislation 
to  curb  beef  Imports."  Thus  there  Is  some 
Justification  for  agreeing  -with  those  who 
Insist  that  Its  passage  was  a  hoax  which  was 
permitted  for  political  effect. 

Obviously  there  were  several  good  jxtlitical 
reasons  why  Mr.  Johnson  accepted  It  as  he 
did.  First,  he  saw  It  as  a  way  to  get  the 
cattlemen  off  his  back  without  disturbing 
touchy  Australia  and  New  Zealand  relation- 
ships. Australia  already  had  warned  him  In 
no  uncertain  terms  that  If  he  permitted  any- 
thing to  interfere  with  Its  export  meat  busi- 
ness with  the  United  States,  It  would  retal- 
iate dollar  for  dollar  with  restrictions  against 
our  expcH-ts  on  varlotis  Items  to  Australia. 
Second,  It  gave  Mr.  Johnson  a  chance  to 
get  Senator  Miki:  Mansftelb  of  Montana, 
who  was  In  the  doghouse  with  Western 
ranchers  over  his  stands  on  meat  Import 
quota  measures,  off  the  hook.  Mr.  Mans- 
field is  the  administration's  majority  leader 
in  the  Senate,  and  oome  of  hie  constituents 
were  saying  publicly  that  his  chances  for 
reelection  were  almost  nil  Isecause  of  his 
role  In  the  meat  Import  quotas  wrangle. 
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And  third.  It  deprived  the  R«publlcanB  erf 
a  gcxxl  campaign  Issue,  Involving  the  chargs 
that  the  Johnson  administration  had  in- 
sisted on  a  nilnous  free  trade  policy  at  tlie 
expense  of  a  basic  and  Important  U.S.  Indiis- 
try  ( livestock  and  meat) . 

These  are  harsh  chau-gea,  to  be  sure,  but 
there  seems  to  be  considerable  Justification 
for  them,  in  view  of  the  facts. 

Wliat  we  In  the  livestock  and  meat  Indus- 
try must  not  overlook  Is  the  fact  that  an 
Import  quota  law  now  exists,  however,  and 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  livestock  associa- 
tion leaders  In  recent  days,  it  stands  as  a 
watchdog  against  extreme  Increases  In  for- 
eign meat  Imports.  It  Is  easy  to  argue  that 
the  President  would  never  Invoke  the  quotas, 
but  obviously  he  could  If  pressure  were 
strong  enough  on  him  and  the  facts  on  the 
conference  table  Indicated  that  he  h.id  no 
choice  but  to  do  so. 

So,  despite  the  rather  uneasy  feeling  which 
many  have  about  this  legislation.  It  seems 
to  us  to  be  better  than  no  law  at  all.  And 
who  Is  to  say  that  new  legislation,  more  to 
the  Uklng  of  the  livestock  and  meat  Industry, 
wUl  not  be  enacted  later  to  tighten  up  the 
fence? 


The  Profession  Yon  Don't  Want 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  TLA-vsoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  IS,  1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
profession  of  politics,  demanding  as  we 
all  know  it  is,  can  bring  great  satisfac- 
tion and  personal  pride.  To  serve  one's 
country  suid  one's  fellow  man.  honor- 
ably and  diligently,  can  be  as  rewarding 
as  any  other  profession  that  beckons  to 
the  young  men  and  women  of  today. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
following  editorial  that  appeared  in  an 
eminent  newspaper  in  my  district.  Skokle 
Life,  issue  of  September  10.  1964.  Be- 
cause it  is  so  discerning.  I  believe  it  mer- 
its wide  attention  and  therefore  com- 
mend it  to  the  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

The  Profession  You  Don't  Want 

Beg  pardon,  young  man.  what  are  you 
going  to  be  when  you  grow  up?  Doctor? 
Lawyer?  Pays  well.  Scientist?  Oh.  yes; 
very  Important.  Social  worker?  Nice  idea, 
but  really,  you  wouldn't  like  It.  Teacher? 
That  Is  for  others. 

Professional  athlete?  Oood  profession; 
lots  of  money  and  lots  of  opportunity. 
Stock  broker,  business  magnate,  accountant. 
Industrial  psychologist — there  are  a  thou- 
sand fields  of  endeavor  young  man.  and  you 
want  999  of  them,  from  career  Army  officer 
to  famous  sxirgeon. 

It  Is  that  1.000th  field  that  you  don't 
want.  Or  say  you  don't  want.  It  pays 
poorly.  It  makes  Incredible  demands  upon 
time,  money  and  conscience,  it  offers  little 
security,  and  you  really  can't  take  very 
nnany  courses  In  college  to  prepare  for  It. 
So  you  don't  think  of  it.  After  all  It  is 
"dirty."  and  you  have  to  know  the  "right 
people."  and  all  that. 

So  you  don't  want  to  go  Into  government. 
Well,  maybe  you  want  a  desk  Job  In  Wash- 
ington or  a  position  at  Los  Alamos,  or  with 
the  T-Men — but  public  offloe,  elected  by  th« 
ballots  of  your  peers,  holds  no  Interest  for 
you. 


Too  bad,  young  man.  In  the  Golden  Age 
of  Greece,  the  service  of  one's  fellow  man  In 
public  office  was  the  highest  honor  that 
could  come  to  those  proud  to  call  themselves 
citizen.  We've  come  a  long  way,  mostly 
down.  Today,  you  wouldn't  be  caught  dead 
in  the  political  arena,  would  you? 

You  avoid  It;  you  avoid  political  Issues; 
political  speeches.  You  avoid  political  labor. 
]K>lltical  contributions.  You  avoid  politics. 
and  thus  avoid  the  art  of  the  science  that  is 
government. 

You  know,  young  man.  that  history  will 
forget  you.  It  has  nearly  forgotten  Roentgen 
and  the  great  John  L..  Lavoissler  and  Insull. 
Jane  Addams.  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
It  has  nearly  forgotten  Raphael  and  Scarlatti. 
Thomas  Mann,  and  David  Hume 

But.  young  man,  it  remembers  Pericles 
and  Hammurabi,  Medici,  and  Robespierre, 
Jefferson  and  Disraeli,  Lincoln  and  Glad- 
stone. FDR  and  Sir  Winston.  History  re- 
members its  government  leaders,  Its  politi- 
cians practical  and  theoretical.  History  re- 
members those  who  sacrificed  personal  ex- 
pediency on  the  altar  of  public  service. 

A  laborer  earns  what  an  alderman  does, 
and  doesn't  have  to  give  $10  or  $100  to  every 
civic  or  charitable  group  that  contacts  him. 
An  accountant  earns  what  a  state  legislator 
earns,  and  doesn't  have  to  pay  transporta- 
tion to  Springfield  and  make  contributions 
to  political  campaigns.  A  top  broker  or  busi- 
nessman earns  more  than  a  Congressman 
does,  and  doesn't  have  to  spend  tens  of 
thousands  on  travel  and  reelection  cam- 
paigns. 

And  the  so-called  professions  don't  have 
to  come  back  to  the  people  every  2.  4.  or  6 
years  and  place  their  future  In  the  hands  of 
the  democratic  majority.  So,  for  your  per- 
sonal welfare,  forget  the  1.000th  profession. 

But  for  your  pride,  your  conscience,  your 
nation  and  the  cause  of  humanity,  young 
man.  make  the  ultimate  sacrifice.  The  Lord 
did  spare  Isaac. ^Robert  Lerner 


Addresa  by  Harold  E.  Gray,  President  of 
Pan  American  Worid  Airways,  on  the 
Occasion  of  the  Silyer  Jubilee  of  North 
Atlantic  Commercial  Aviation,  Shannon 
Free  Airport,  Ireland,  September  5, 
1964 


EIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or   KASSACHUSXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Sevtember  16.  1964 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  read  with  enjoyment  an  address  re- 
cently delivered  in  Shannon,  Ireland,  by 
Harold  E.  Gray,  president  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can World  Airways.  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  have  visited  Ireland  early  this  summer 
In  the  company  of  our  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the 
Honorable  Edward  M.  "Ted"  Kkmnidy 
We  revisited  many  of  the  places  in  Uie 
^nerald  Isle  that  our  late  beloved  Presi- 
dent John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  toured 
during  his  sentimental  Journey  to  Ireland 
in  the  spring  of  1963.  A  good  deal  of  our 
travel,  lt>y  a  happy  coincidence.  w£is  ac- 
complished by  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Oray's  remarks  on 
the  25th  anniversary  of  North  Atlantic 


commercial  aviation  to  Shannon  Free 
Airport  are  both  informative  and  witty. 
I  commend  them  to  my  colleagues  for 
perusal,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  be  printed  with  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

Rem.miks  bt  Harolj)  E.  Chat,  President  or 
Pan  American  World  Airways,  at  th« 
Silver  Jxtbilee  or  North  Atlantic  Com- 
mercial Aviation,  Shannon  Frke  Airport, 
Ireland 

Standing  here  before  you  today  brings  to 
mind  a  little  known  story  of  our  company's 
lirst  association  with  Shannon  Airport. 

It  happened  In  1936  when  Pan  Am  inaugu- 
rated Its  first  service  between  California  and 
Manila.  Juan  Trlppe  and  Ills  wife,  Betty, 
were  aboard  this  flight,  which  then  con- 
tinued to  Macao  and  Hong  Kong  in  anticipa- 
tion of  service  to  be  Inaugurated  shortly 
thereafter. 

Prom  there  they  used  China  National  Avi- 
ation, a  subsidiary  of  Pan  Am.  and  then  Im- 
perial Airways  to  fly  to  London. 

Here  they  met  up  with  Col.  Charles  Lind- 
bergh and  his  wife,  Anne,  and  accompanied 
by  Woods-Humphrey  of  Imjjerlal  Airways, 
they  flew  to  Dublin.  Here  they  were  joined 
by  General  Brennan.  John  Leydon.  and  others 
for  a  visit  to  western  Ireland  to  look  at  poten- 
tial sites  for  a  transatlantic  air  base. 

As  I  remember  the  story,  there  was  a  desire 
to  get  an  alrp>ort  as  close  to  Newfoundland  ais 
possible  so  as  to  shorten  the  transaltlantic 
haul;  but.  also,  It  was  recognized  that  the 
spot  chosen  should  be  as  convenient  to  Dub- 
lin as  possible.  Tbe  fortunate  and  well  con- 
sidered choice  was  the  si>ot  on  which  we  are 
standing  today. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Trlppe  then  boarded  the  Von  Hlndenburg 
In  Germany  and  flew  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  then 
back  to  Miami  on  Pan  Am.  and  by  domestic 
carrier  to  New  York,  thus  bec(Mnlng.  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  the  first  100  percent 
by  air  round-the-world  passengers,  and  the 
first  of  many  to  come  through  Shannon. 

My  first  trip  to  your  wonderful  country 
came  a  year  later  on  a  survey  flight.  As  we 
were  flying  east  across  tbe  Atlantic.  British 
Imperial  Airways,  now  BOAC.  was  flying  west 
to  the  United  States  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Arthxir  8.  Wilcockson. 

This  flight  can  best  be  described  as 
routine — the  application  of  navigational  and 
efficient  cruising  techniques  developed  since 
1935  in  the  Pacific.  But  I  still  remember  the 
thrill  of  descending  through  the  overcast 
when  our  star  sights  said  we  shoxUd,  and 
suddenly  breaking  through  to  see  beautifully 
green  Ireland  for  the  first  time  with  the 
gleaming  River  Shannon  wending  its 
lelsm-ely  way  below  us,  exsictly  where  it  was 
supposed  to  be.  And  I  remember  also  the 
thrill  of  being  greeted  by  your  beloved  Presi- 
dent Eamon  de  Valera.  your  most  capable 
Prime  Minister  Sean  Lemass.  and  many 
others  here  today,  with  the  words  "Cead 
mile  f&ilte."  And  I  will  always  remember 
President  de  Valera  carefully  teaching  me 
later  at  lunch  how  to  reply  to  this  greeting 
with  the  words  "Go  ralb  mile  malt  agat." 

Much  has  happened  since  then.  I  am 
referring,  of  course,  to  the  widespread  trans- 
formations that  have  been  wrought  by  the 
solid  ticcompllshments  of  transatlantic  air 
travel. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  my  main  concern 
was  centered  In  the  technology  of  flight.  As 
captain  of  the  flying  boat,  the  Yankee 
Clipper,  I  was  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  taking  off  from  Port  Washington,  NY., 
and  operating  the  first  commercial  airmail 
flight  across  the  North  Atlantic  route  via 
various  intermediate  points  to  Foynes  on  the 
River  Shannon.  In  addition  to  the  mall 
sacks,  we  had  20,  special  guests  aboard.  On 
that  June  day  in  1989  my  mind  centered 
on  the   practical  aspects  of  flying  that  air- 
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plane.  In  other  words,  my  preoccupation — 
and  occupation — was  almost  entirely  op- 
erational. It  is  possible  that  I  may  have 
entertained  some  vague  thoughts  that  a 
continuing  transatlantic  airline  service 
would  certainly  grow  and  bring  a  few  other 
changes  here  and  there.  But  at  that  time.  I 
did  not  dwell  too  long  on  such  nonopera- 
tlonal  matters.  These  are  the  things  that 
Juan  Trlppe  was  thinking  about  and  he  was 
one  of  the  few  who  foresaw  the  tremendous 
expansion  to  come. 

Now.  25  years  later,  transatlantic  air 
travel  has  become  far  more  than  another 
medium  of  transportation.  It  is  an  estab- 
lished way  of  life  and  has  opened  up  new 
vistas  never  fully  envisioned  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  The  consequences  of  interna- 
tional air  travel  are  everywhere.  The  econ- 
omies and  social  structures  of  countries  have 
been  enriched  and.  most  ImpKjrtantly,  the 
cause  of  International  good  will  and  peace 
has  been  strengthened. 

What  are  some  of  the  transformations  that 
have  occurred  in  commercial  aviation  and 
which.  In  turn,  have  caused  beneficial  ripples 
to  reach  ever-broadening  dimensions? 

Some  26  years  ago,  the  Boeing  314  flying 
boat — the  piide  of  the  airways  In  Its  day — 
cruised  at  about  IBO  miles  per  hour.  My 
flight  eastbound  f^om  New  York  to  Shannon 
took  23  hours  and  28  minutes.  Each  of  the 
30  passengers  generally  carried  on  these 
flights  was  delighted  to  pay  $337  as  the  one- 
way fare  In  a  seating  configuration  designed 
solely  for  first-class  service. 

Today,  a  Douglas  DC-8  cruises  across  the 
North  Atlantic  at  almost  600  miles  per  hour 
and  makes  the  same  trip  In  6  hours — about 
one-fourtii  that  of  the  pioneer  trallblazer — 
and  it  can  carry  as  many  as  161  passengers. 

The  lowest  fare  today  is  $191  compared 
to  the  $337  of  1939.  However,  after  adjust- 
ing for  the  decline  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  pound,  today's  low  fare  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  only  $87  or  31  pounds,  or  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  1939  fare. 

By  reducing  travel  time  across  the  Atlantic 
from  6  days  by  sea  to  less  than  7  hours  by 
air,  travel  has  been  made  possible  for  untold 
thousands  of  people.  This  compression  of 
time  from  days  to  hours  and  the  sharp  re- 
duction In  fares  has  placed  air  transporta- 
tion within  the  reach  of  the  many  and  not 
only  the  privileged  few. 

We  In  Pan  American  are  proud  of  our  con- 
tributions In  the  pioneering  and  other  de- 
velopmental phases  which  are  so  much  a 
part  of  the  creative  nature  of  air  transporta- 
tion. 

Mind  you.  it  took  considerable  imagination 
more  than  25  years  ago  to  start  an  air  trans- 
portation service  across  the  Atlantic.  Look- 
ing back  to  that  period,  transatlantic  sea 
travel  totaled  about  625.000  passengers  an- 
nually. Of  this  total,  the  ntmibcr  of  peo- 
ple who  could  be  convinced  to  travel  by  air 
was  minimal,  and  "why  bother"  was  the 
attitude  of  many. 

But  this  was  a  static  view.  It  maOe  no 
allowance  for  the  needs,  desires,  and  moti- 
vations of  so  many  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  nor  of  the  tremendous  advance  In 
technical  know-how  that  was  sure  to  come. 

The  enthusiastic  response  to  air  service 
across  the  Atlantic  Is  a  familiar  one  to  all  of 
us.  The  North  Atlantic  is  the  blue-ribbon 
route  of  international  travel — by  air  and  by 
sea.  While  the  air  route  was  pioneered  in 
1939 — the  event  we  honor  today — It  was  not 
fully  optened  up  for  commercial  service  until 
the  end  of  hostilities  in  1946.  Then  for  about 
5  years  air  traffic  thrived  under  the  momen- 
tum of  pent  up  wartime  demand  and  stimu- 
lation arising  from  the  needs  of  European 
reconstruction . 

Much  of  this  momentum  had  sptent  itself 
by  1961.  The  airlines  recognlBcd  that  per- 
haps market  limits  had  been  reached  for 
those  who  were  willing  or  In  a  position  to 
pay  first-class  fares  which  were  necessary  to 


maintain  that  type  of  operation,  and  great 
emphasis  was  placed  on  improved  technology 
for  reducing  costs. 

The  tourist  class  of  service,  which  had  been 
Buccessfvil  between  New  York  and  Puerto 
Rico,  was  thus  Introduced  on  the  Atlantic  on 
May  1,  1952.  Aircraft  cabins  were  altered  to 
accommodate  more  i>assengers  per  filght  and 
many  frills  were  elinUnated.  The  Initial 
tourist  fare  on  the  Shannon-New  Y(M-k  flights 
was  $241  one-way — a  30-percent  reduction 
below  the  first-class  fare. 

The  response  to  these  lower  fare  sen-ices 
was  most  gratifying.  Transatlantic  air 
travel  more  than  doubled  from  about  330.000 
passengers  in  1951  to  785.000  in  1956,  5  years 
later.  In  that  year,  too.  for  the  first  time — 
the  airlines  carried  more  passengers  across 
the  Atlantic  than  steamships,  and  have  been 
doing  It  ever  since. 

As  mentioned  a  moment  ago.  625.000  pas- 
sengers moved  annually  by  sea  In  the  1938- 
39  period.  Well,  In  1963 — 25  years  later— 
726,157  passengers  were  tabulated  as  moving 
by  sea — only  a  16-percent  Increase.  And 
how  many  moved  by  air  In  1963  across  the 
Atlantic?  More  than  2,810,000  passengers — 
or  almost  a  4  times  greater  number  than 
by  sea.  We  would  not  be  surprised  to  see 
the  final  1964  tabulation  reach  3,500,000  air 
passengers  on  the  Atlantic. 

Here  you  see  a  tangible  Illustration  of  the 
creatlveness  of  International  air  travel — 
bringing  to  life  new  markets  where  none 
existed  before.  But  In  human  terms,  the 
implications  are  many  and  far-reaching. 

Tourist  and  later  economy  fares  have,  in 
effect,  opened  "highways  in  the  sky."  In- 
ternational air  travel  has  enriched  the  per- 
sonal horizons  and  lives  of  so  many  people 
here  and  In  the  United  States. 

In  economic  terms,  too,  we  can  conclude 
that  op>enlng  these  "aerial  highways"  to  and 
from  Ireland  has  contributed  to  the  magnif- 
icent growth  of  the  Irish  economy. 

Air  travel  obviously  is  the  underpinning 
for  tourism.  A  recent  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  study  revealed  that  U.S.  residents 
spent  Just  over  $3.2  bUlion  on  foreign  travel 
in  1963.  an  Increase  of  11  percent  over  1962. 
All  but  Just  under  $500  mlllloB  of  this  total 
went  to  foreign  countries,  either  as  fare  pay- 
ment to  foreign  transocean  carriers  or  as  pay- 
ment for  travel  expenses  within  foreign 
countries. 

I  hope  all  of  you  here  have  participated  In 
this  flow  of  gold.  The  figures  from  the  same 
source,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  say  that  you 
have.  Last  year,  for  example,  more  than  80,- 
000  U.S.  travelers  left  nearly  $16  mUlion  In 
your  country.  This  comes  to  an  average  of 
over  2  pounds  for  each  resident  of  Ireland. 
On  a  per  capita  basis  this  is  much  higher 
than  for  most  European  countries  and  Is 
more  than  double  the  per  capita  tourist  in- 
come of  about  16  shillings  for  the  citizens  of 
Great  Britain.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the 
obvious  warmth  of  welcome  and  great  friend- 
liness that  Is  always  so  apparent  to  Americans 
visiting  Ireland. 

The  Impact  of  tourism  on  your  economy 
can  be  demonstrated  In  still  another  way. 

I  understand  that  tbe  total  exp>ort  trade 
of  Ireland  In  1B63  aggregated  scHne  196  mU- 
llon  pounds.  Of  this  total,  56.8  million 
pounds,  or  more  than  one-third,  was  con- 
tributed by  tourism.  In  1939,  your  exports 
totaled  but  26.9  million  pounds,  exclusive 
of  tourism  which  was  nominal  in  those  days. 
So  you  can  readily  see  that  tourism  bulks 
very  large  in  your  economy,  and  last  year  was 
more  than  twice  that  of  your  total  exports  In 
1939. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  you  expect  to 
generate  some  88.4  million  pounds  from 
tourism  In  1970.  I  know  that  your  economic 
forecasts  have  been  very  reliable  and  this  one 
should  be  no  exception. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  greater 
breadth  of  understanding  which  exlsta 
throughout  the  world  as  the  result  of  foreign 
travel  by  tbe  citizens  ot  the  world.     There 


has  been  engendered  an  increasing  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  Americans  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  Its  problems,  and  of  the  peace- 
ful aspirations  of  people  everywhere.  And 
visitors  coming  to  the  United  States  have,  in 
turn,  found  expostire  to  our  way  of  life  and 
philosophies  most  enlightening,  thus  readily 
forming  the  basis  for  joining  In  common 
causes  leading  to  International  good  will  and 
peace. 

When  President  John  P.  Kennedy  made 
his  heartwarming  visit  to  Ireland  last  year  he 
was  honored  by  two  of  your  great  universities. 
a  circumstance  that  he  said  would  permit 
him  at  a  football  match  to  "cheer  for  Trinity 
and  pray  for  National." 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  here  today  to 
cheer  for  Ireland  and  pray  for  America,  to 
cheer  for  Irish  Airlines  and  pray  for  Pan 
American,  and  to  cheer  for  men  of  good  will 
everywhere  and  pray  for  peace,  for  It  is  to  all 
such  men  and  to  such  a  noble  mission  that 
both  our  nations,  o\ir  peoples,  and  our  lives 
and  fortunes  are  dedicated.    Thank  you. 


Fed  Denies  Tight  Meaey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  17.  1964 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's newsimpers  rep>orted  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  publicly  taken 
the  F>osition  that  it  is  maintaining  a  pol- 
icy of  monetary  "ease."  Both  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  the  New  York  Times 
reported  a  speech  by  Mr.  C.  Canby  Bald- 
erston,  vice  chairman  of  the  F^ederal  Fle- 
serve  Board,  in  which  he  indicates  that 
general  inflationary  pressures  are  absent 
from  the  domestic  scene.  It  appears 
from  Mr.  Balderston's  r«narks  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  concurs  with  the 
administration  in  concluding^at  busi- 
ness growth  will  continue  onlih  orderly 
basis  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
general  inflationary  movement  in  the 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  could  be  more 
pleased  than  I  to  hear  this  pronounce- 
ment frcHn  the  Fed.  On  Monday  of  this 
week,  I  found  it  necessary  to  c«dl  atten- 
tion publicly  to  the  fact  that  the  free 
reserves  in  the  Nation's  banking  syst«n 
had  dropped  to  a  minimal  figure.  In 
itself,  this  reflects  a  tightness  of  credit 
and  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  reserve  situation,  which  the  Fed 
had  allowed  to  develop,  did  not  foreshsul- 
ow  a  resumption  of  tight  money  policy 
which  proved  so  disastrous  in  the  1950's. 
Moreover,  interest  rates  are  inching  up, 
which  is  another  sign  of  tightening 
money. 

Both  the  Washington  Star  and  the 
New  York  Times  of  September  14,  among 
other  newspapers,  reported  my  warnings 
that  the  big  banks  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Open  Market  Committee  are  al- 
ways looking  for  an  excuse  to  tighten 
money  and  raise  interest  rates,  and  that 
tighter  money  at  this  juncture  could 
cause  a  manmade  recesston.  The  Star 
article  also  Indicated  that  some  mone- 
tary experts  believe,  from  available  evi- 
dence, that  the  Federal  Reserve  may  al- 
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ready  have  tightened  money  a  little  bit 
during  the  past  few  weeks. 

Among  these  somewhat  divergent 
signs,  let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Balderston's 
assurances  about  continuation  of  a  pol- 
icy of  "ease"  receives  attention  In  the 
banking  community  and  among  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Open  Market  Committee. 
As  I  have  said  many  times,  we  are  at  the 
mercy  of  a  central  bank  which  suffers 
from  a  proneness  toward  tightness  in 
monetary  policy.  Right  now,  when  we 
have  enjoyed  a  continuing  prosperity  for 
44  months,  it  would  be  a  tragic  mistake 
to  let  tight  money  and  high  interest 
rates  choke  off  expansion  of  the  economy. 


Happy  Caoyoo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1964 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over 
50  years  the  people  of  Pendleton,  Oreg., 
have  annually  conducted  one  of  the  most 
colorful,  exciting,  and  authentic  Western 
pageants  in  the  country.  In  mid-Sep- 
tember, thousands  of  visitors  from  all 
over  the  world  will  thrill  to  a  reenact- 
ment  of  some  of  the  most  dramatic  pages 
from  the  history  of  the  American  West. 

Mr.  Virgil  Rupp,  writer  for  the  Pend- 
leton East  Oregonian,  the  principal  dally 
newspaper  of  the  area,  has  written  a 
brief  article  for  the  AugHst  Issue  of  Air 
West.  Because  this  article  so  accurately 
captures  the  full  flavor  of  the  spectacular 
Pendleton  Round -Up  and  Happy  Canyon 
Pageant,  I  recommend  it  to  all  who  want 
a  brief  glimpse  of  the  Old  West. 

The  article  follows: 

Happt  Cantok 
(By  Vlrgll  Rupp) 

The  American  cowboy  Isn't  dead. 

He  dresseB  better,  forgoee  the  comfort  of 
a  six-gun  and  has  toned  down  his  vocabulary. 
But  a  visit  to  the  Pendleton  Round-up  wUl 
show  you  the  cowboy  to  blggor  and  tougher 
today  than  he  was  50  years  ago.  He  still 
thrives  on  dust,  danger,  and  ornery  critters. 

Back  In  1911.  the  roundup's  2d  year,  Buf- 
falo Vernon  bulldogged  steers  in  an  average 
time  of  53.6  seconds.  Today  the  average  time 
Is  8  seconds,  and  In  1961  burly  Harry  Char- 
ters set  a  record  of  5  seconds  flat. 

Spend  an  hour  around  the  back  door  of 
the  bucking  chutes  and  stock  pens  during 
roundup  this  September  19-19  The  cow- 
boys speak  in  gentle  tones.  But  their  muscles 
ripple  beneath  the  tight  shirts  and  levls 
and  no  man  could  wear  cowboy  boots  and 
walk  humbly.  When  they  ride  Into  the  big 
roundup  arena  that  gentle  touch  disappears 
and  all  that  shows  Is  courage,  skill,  and 
power 

Let  er  buck  Is  the  ringing  cry  that  will 
reign  for  the  53d  year  over  this  eastern  Ore- 
gon city  of  15.000  In  September.  The  popu- 
lation Is  trebled  by  roundup  fans  but  there 
never  seema  to  be  a  shortage  of  bunks.  Mod- 
em hotels  and  motels  both  In  Pendleton  and 
neighboring  cities,  and  hundreds  of  private 
homes,  take  care  of  everyone. 

Too,  part  of  the  reciaon  might  be  that  sleep 
tends  to  be  Ignored  in  favor  of  the  spirit  ot 
Happy  Canyon,  once  the  name  of  a  frontier 


dance  ball  but  now  the  title  of  an  epic  staged 
nightly  during  roundup. 

Roundup  la  really  never  over:  the  fe«tlval 
simply  cUmaxae  a  way  of  life  during  thoee  4 
days. 

The  mllee-long  westward  ho  parade  otf  ox 
carts,  horsemen,  Indians,  squaw  men,  cov- 
ered wagons,  travols — every  form  of  pioneer 
conveyance — Is  an  Important  part  of  round- 
up.    The  parade  will  be  staged  September  18 

Schools  close  for  miles  around.  It's  an 
area  celebration  and  the  area  gets  bigger  all 
the  time.  Businesses  relax  The  clink  of 
shod  hooves,  the  cries  of  horsemen,  the  ring 
of  trumpets  and  thump  of  drums  are  always 
in  the  air.  Main  Street  Is  roped  off  for  danc- 
ing and  merrymaking  and  calliope  concerts. 

The  robust  flavor  of  roundup  must  have 
been  toned  dawn  In  the  54  years  since  the 
first  horse  tossed  the  first  rider  on  a  sandbar 
in  the  Umatilla  River.  But  you  won't  think 
so  after  you've  taken  part.  Roundup  was 
suspended  for  2  years  during  World  War  II. 
which  accounts  for  any  strangeness  you  may 
notice  in  arithmetic. 

Start  the  day  with  a  cowboy  breakfast 
dished  up  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
In  StUlman  Park.  Pancakes,  eggs,  ham  and 
coffee  never  taste  as  good  as  when  served 
with  a  side  dish  of  frosty  fall  olr. 

The  roundup  stadium,  a  first-class  sports 
arena  with  a  seating  capacity  of  14,000,  Is 
constructed  on  the  site  of  that  first  round- 
up, along  the  Umatilla  River.  It's  a  civic 
endeavor,  with  the  Roundup  Association. 
Happy  Canyon,  the  city's  schools  and  gov- 
ernment all  lending  a  hand  In  keeping  the 
stadium  clean  and  growing 

The  show  hasn't  changed  a  great  deal 
since  1910.  Time  limits  have  been  put  on 
bronco  riding,  and  women  no  longer  take 
part  in  the  rougher  events.  The  pace  Is  said 
to  be  faster,  more  professional  now.  Cow- 
boys from  all  over  North  America  eompete 
f<M:  thousands  of  dollars  In  prize  money  and 
it  takes  smooth  programing  to  work  In  all  the 
competition  during  roundup's  4  days. 

EventB  Include  buUdogglng,  calf  roping, 
bull  riding,  bucking  borses  both  saddleil  and 
bareback,  relay  races,  a  wild  horse  race.  In- 
dian dancing  and  the  antics  of  clowns.  The 
funny  men  do  more  than  clown — they  offer 
protection  to  the  daredevil  riders  of  the  vic- 
ious Brahma  bulls.  When  the  rider's  dumped 
the  clowns  keep  the  bull  occupied  until  the 
dusty  cowpoke  Umpe  to  safety 

Indians — Umatilla,  Cayuse,  Walla  Walla, 
and  other  tribes — have  been  part  of  the 
roundup  since  Its  second  year  They  come 
to  take  part  In  the  fun  and  action  from  as 
far  as  the  Blackfoot  country  of  Montana. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  roundup  is  a  visit 
to  the  Indian  village  behind  the  big  arena. 
Hundreds  of  teepees,  most  of  them  white 
but  some  candy-striped  and  others  decorated 
serve  as  home  to  the  Indians  during  round- 
up. Visitors  to  the  encami)ment  are  wel- 
come. The  Indians  ride  In  the  parades,  take 
part  In  the  arena  competition  and  play  ma- 
jor roles  each  night  In  Happy  Canyon. 

It's  a  copyrighted  pageant  with  a  story  as 
flexible  as  time  and  as  changele.ss  as  a  river 
Written  In  1914  by  Roy  Raley,  the  pageant 
traces  the  history  of  the  West  from  before  the 
coming  of  the  white  man  U)  the  days  of 
board -front  frontier  towns. 

Each  night  during  the  show  a  freshly  killed 
buck  deer  Is  brought  on  stage  In  one  scene. 
An  arrow  protudes  from  Its  chest.  No  ques- 
tions are  asked.  Life  was  harsh  but  ordered 
in  the  long-ago  days,  the  pageant  says.  With 
the  white  man  comes  chaos,  and  change,  but. 
In  Happy  aCnyon,  moments  of  comedy,  too. 
Horses  gallop  across  the  oi^en  stage.  Wag- 
ons rumble  and  creak.  The  reports  at  slx- 
guna,  mu^le  loaders,  and  rep>eatlng  rifles, 
and  twang  of  bow  string  echo  from  the  roof 
of  the  Happy  Canyon  grandstand  and  from 
the  spectaoular  stage  scenery. 

The  show  ends  with  the  setting  of  a  riotous 


frontier  main  street  Then  the  audience, 
thousands  strong  pour  from  the  grandstand, 
through  doors  in  the  stage  setting  Into  a  hall 
where  focunlng  kegs  flow  and  dance  music 
coaxes    the    moet    tender    feet    to   stomping. 

Roundup  will  convince  you  the  American 
cowboy  Isn't  dead  And  by  Jumpln'  Jupiter, 
you'll  find  new  spring  In  your  own  step. 

Let  '"er  buck 


A  Labor  Day  Mes>a|:e  for  1964 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

or    MASSACHUSXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1964 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Labor  Day 
1964  has  just  passed,  but  the  messages 
told  have  meaning  for  every  day  of  the 
year.  Anthony  Cama,  a  teacher,  poet, 
and  author  who  is  the  director  of  the 
Italian  School  in  Lynn,  Mass..  wrote  such 
a  message  for  the  SF>eclal  Labor  E>ay  edi- 
tion of  the  Lynn  Sunday  Post.  I  am 
pleased,  therefore,  to  Include  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  condensation  of  this 
thought-provoking  article,  as  follows: 
( By  Anthony  Cama) 

Unionism  and  the  right  of  the  working 
masses  to  strike  for  better  wages  and  better 
rights  of  the  Individual  as  Is  granted  by  the 
constitutional  laws  of  this  land,  nurtured 
arMl  Implemented  under  the  magnificent, 
young  leadership  of  President  Kennedy.  It 
Is  therefore,  this  writer's  solemn  dedication 
VJ  show  as  clearly  as  possible  how  necessary 
and  Inseparable  Is  the  right  of  laboring  man 
and  woman  to  Join  a  union.  America  has 
come  a  long  way  from  the  Columbian  era  of 
a  savage  unknown  continent;  a  vast  wilder- 
ness of  vegetation  and  water  that  made  mil- 
lions of  the  old  world  gasp  In  wonderment 
and  amazement  at  the  fact  that  it  took 
thousands  of  years  for  humanity  to  find  the 
agelong  existing  continents  of  the  two 
Americas 

AMERICA   HOPE  OF  LABOR  MAS-SES 

This  precious,  sacred  earth  has  long  since 
been  soaked  with  the  blood,  sweat  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  laboring  masses.  America, 
trumpeting  Its  youthful  and  valiant  music 
of  human  liberty  and  labor's  dignity  for  all 
mankind,  because  for  an  Inhuman  period 
of  time,  Its  very  self,  a  cesspool  of  slavery 
and  the  putrefying  receptacle  of  human  deg- 
radation. And  this  un -Christian  stigma 
showed  the  greed  and  barbarlanlsm  of  the 
southern  plantation  ovimers  who  bovight  hu- 
mans on  the  auction  block  like  animals  and 
worked  them  and  treated  most  of  them  worse 
than  animals.  We  see  in  all  the  ugly,  murky 
whirlpools  of  suffering,  deprivation  and  servi- 
tude, the  white  men  of  all  other  races  and 
creeds,  exploiting  the  black  working  man 
as  an  inferior  human  being.  This,  we  have 
been  in  the  framework  of  our  land  how  the 
holiness  of  man  labors  was  desecrated  and 
violated.  In  our  growing  surge  to  attain  na- 
tionhood and  world  recognition,  the  era  of 
that  Immortalized  emancipator  Abraham 
Lincoln  became  a  relentless  fire  which  en- 
veloped the  Statea  In  a  titanic  Civil  War; 
brother  against  brother;  State  against  State; 
Americans  against  Americans.  The  great 
humanitarian  Lincoln  struggled  and  pleaded 
until  the  day  of  his  assassination,  for  peace 
and  for  compassion;  for  unity  and  for  the 
Inalienable  rights  of  every  man. 

And  so.  today,  on  thJa  L&bor  Day  of  Sep- 
tember   1964.   when   man   races   for   the  In- 


finite skyways;  when  our  Ooyemment  spends 
bllliona  for  the  contest  of  space  supremacy, 
the  torreats  of  labor  surge  and  smash  with 
Incresslng  force  against  the  dams  af  the  en- 
emies of  unlonlam.  American  organized 
labor  has  come  a  long  way  and  It  wlU  con- 
tinue to  nuu-ch  onward  and  forward,  Invinci- 
ble, wHh  Jtutlce  and  right  on  Its  side  until 
the  toll  ot  the  masses  achieves  Its  goal  of  a 
living  wage  earned  with  honor  and  dignity. 

Said  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  "If  I  were  a 
worker  In  a  factory,  the  first  thing  I  would 
do  would  be  to  Join  a  union." 

Stated  Harry  8.  Truman:  "The  right  to 
join  a  union  of  one's  choice  Is  unquestioned 
today,  and  Is  sanctioned  and  protected  by 
law." 

Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  wrote:  "Only  a 
handful  of  unreconstructed  reactionaries 
harbor  the  ugly  thought  of  breaking  unions 
and  of  depriving  worklngmen  or  working- 
women  of  the  right  to  Join  the  union  of  their 
choice." 

In  his  brilliant  eulogy  to  labor,  the  late 
President  Kennedy  said,  "The  American 
labor  movement  has  consistently  demon- 
strated Its  devotion  to  the  public  interest. 
It  Is,  and  has  been,  good  for  all  America." 

Abraham  Lincoln  thundered  forth:  "If  a 
man  tells  you  he  loves  America,  yet  hates 
labor,  ha  Is  a  Uar." 

At  a  testimonial  dinner  In  November  1963 
honoring  A.  Philip  Randolph.  lUE  Preeldent 
Carey  urged  organized  labor  and  the  Na- 
tion's Interracial  groups  to  hold  Joint  meet- 
ings. Ha  declared:  "The  American  labor 
movement  Is  already  close  to  the  NAACP,  the 
National  Urban  League,  the  Congress  of 
Racial  Equally,  and  other  interracial  or- 
ganizations." 

Carey  praised  Randolph  as  a  man  who  "has 
given  a  moral  climate  and  ethical  tone  to 
our  labor  movement  matched  only  by  a  few 
In  American  unionism  like  Philip  Murray." 

The  rUE  president  credited  Randolph  with 
providing  the  Inspiration  behind  the  march 
on  Washington  for  Jobs  and  freedom.  De- 
.•icrlblng  the  march.  Carey  said:  "I  will  al- 
ways be  proud  that  I  was  there  and  that  our 
International  union  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  participants." 

Speaking  with  quiet  dignity  and  passion, 
Randolph,  who  Is  an  AFL-CIO  vice  president 
and  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleep- 
ing Car  Porters,  said.  "To  discuss  the  civil 
rights  revolution  is  to  write  the  agenda  of 
labor's  unfinished  revolution.  The  labor 
movement  cannot  degenerate  Into  a  mere 
protective  association.  Insulating  the  'haves' 
from  the  'have-nots'  In  the  working  class. 
The  labor  movement  traditionally  has  been 
the  only  help  for  the  dispossessed,  the  des- 
pised, the  downtrodden,  the  neglected  and 
the  poor.  We  must  pledge  ourselves  to  the 
social  revolution  which  will  bring  all  of  them 
Into  labor's  crusading  fold — Into  the  pale  of 
dignity  and  economic  well-being." 

The  AFL-CIO  resolution  of  1963  called  on 
unions  to  eliminate  "the  last  vestiges  of 
racial  discrimination"  and  to  "coop>erate 
with  our  neighbors  in  the  general  commu- 
nity to  assure  every  American  the  full  rights 
of  citizenship." 

LABOB  AND  UNIONS  HOPK  OF  MASSES 

In  this  presidential  election  year  the  AFL- 
ClO,  with  its  13.5  million  members,  stands 
at  the  very  vanguard  of  tremendous  power 
to  help  solve  the  problems  of  racial  equality 
through  its  labor  unions.  Some  local  unions 
in  the  South  have  consistently  and  stub- 
bornly resisted  any  compromise  In  the  fair 
employment  practices  and  moat  especially 
In  the  American  Negro  category.  Many 
southern  locals  continue  denial  of  rightful 
membership  to  Negro  workers  despite  their 
proclaimed  adherence  to  brotherhood  and 
American  phlloaophlea  of  unlonlam.  Theae 
are  the  very  aame  brother  members  who 
salute  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  and  recite 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  United 
States.     Thla  behavior  and  acUon  ia.  in  the 


opinion  of  this  writer,  not  only  un-Chrlstlan 
and  prejudiced  but  also  a  stark  act  of  denial 
against  their  own  fatherland.  These  are 
truly  the  pseudo- Americans,  lliese  atti- 
tudes are  truly  the  stigma  and  blotch  upon 
our  national  and  Intematiooal  image,  Tb.ey 
stand  in  arrogant  confrontation  with  the 
clvU  rights  laws  especially  title  VII  of  the 
new  act  which  specifically  bars  a  tmlon  from 
excluding  Individuals  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin.  Just 
as  It  enjoins  employers  from  refusing  to  hire 
persons  for  the  same  reason. 

The  constant  privation  of  the  American 
Negro's  right  to  vote  and  to  take  his  right- 
ful place  In  the  ranks  of  labor  and  union 
membership  has  been  like  a  growing  cancer 
in  the  bloodstream  of  this  Nation. 

Let  labor  and  Its  unions  move  forward 
inexorably,  unequlvocably  this  Labor  Day  of 
our  presidential  election  cycle.  Let  labor  be 
an  overwhelming  tide  of  Americanism  and 
brotherhood  for  the  thousands  of  American 
Negroee  who  valiantly  served  In  our  many 
wars  and  revolutions,  who  have  died  on  for- 
eign shores:  who  have  come  home  broken  In 
health  and  spirit  from  the  struggles  against 
the  dictators  and  tyrants  of  Nazi  and  Fascist 
hordes.  Let  the  ranks  of  labor  be  one  in- 
divisible front  ot  decency  and  honor  for  the 
American  Negro  who  has  from  his  statiis  of 
slave  and  second-class  citizen,  worked,  suf- 
fered and  wept  upon  this  sacred  democatlc 
soil.  Let  labcx-  bring  to  the  millions  of 
American  Negroes  who  have  worked  at  the 
most  menial  of  tasks  fulfilling  millions  of 
dirty,  harsh,  underpaid  Jobs,  to  earn,  yes, 
earn,  the  right  to  equality  in  employment 
opportunities  according  to  their  abilities  and 
capacities. 


Von  Steaben  Day 


VUmj  EHfftle  V»len  Not  Registered 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or   N±W    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1964 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
by  Presidential  proclamation;  is  Von 
Steuben  E>ay  in  the  United  States.  To- 
day Is  the  234th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Steuben,  a 
German  by  birth  but  an  American  by 
choice. 

Von  Steuben  arrived  in  the  United 
States  in  1777  and  became  a  real  force 
In  our  fight  for  independence.  He  was 
the  trusted  adviser  to  Gen.  George  Wash- 
ington and  was  our  first  insjiector  gen- 
eral. 

It  was  my  pleasure  on  October  18,  1963, 
to  attend  the  ceremonies  at  Newport 
News,  Va.,  when  the  Polaris  Submarine 
Von  Steuben  was  christened.  It  will  be 
my  pleasure  to  attend  and  speak  at  the. 
ceremonies  in  Newport  News  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1964,  when  this  vessel  will  be 
commissioned.  The  naming  of  this  sub- 
marine, a  vital  link  in  the  defense  of  our 
Nation,  for  Von  Steuben  is  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  the  great  contributions  he  made  to 
our  becoming  a  free  and  independent 
country. 

On  September  26. 1964,  along  New  York 
City's  Fifth  Avenue,  the  Seventh  Annual 
Steuben  Day  Parade  will  be  held.  This 
is  a  colorful  and  imiu'essive  parade  and 
I  invite  my  colleagues  and  their  consti- 
tuents who  might  be  in  the  New  Yoric 
area  on  that  date  to  come  Join  us  on 
this  occasiozi. 


EJCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   MAKTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  1,  1964 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  precious  freedoms  that  Ameri- 
cans enjoy  Is  that  of  political  freedom. 
Since  the  founding  of  our  country  many 
costly  sacrifices  have  been  made  to  pre- 
serve the  right  of  American  citizens  to 
choose  their  officials  in  a  free  election 
and  by  a  personal  secret  ballot.  Yet 
throughout  our  great  land  there  are  to- 
day many  Americans  who  fail  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  franchise. 

A  recent  survey  in  Frederick  County, 
Md.,  comparing  the  number  of  people 
of  voting  age  to  the  number  of  regis- 
tered voters,  is  a  disturbing  example  of 
the  number  of  citiaens  who  shirk  their 
responsibility  to  assist  in  preserving  this 
basic  freedom  of  self-government. 

I  include  here  the  results  of  that  sur- 
vey as  published  in  the  Frederick  News 
and  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

Mant  Eligiblx  Voteks  in  County  Aaz  Not 
Rbgistkked.  Sitrvet  Shows 

James  Messersoalth,  the  Republican  Regis- 
trar In  the  Board  of  Election  Supervisors,  last 
night  released  a  comparison  of  the  popula- 
tion over  21  years  of  age  as  cconpared  to  the 
number  of  registered  voters  In  every  election 
district  In  Frederick  County. 

In  Frederick  City,  there  are  16,284  persons 
presiunably  eligible  to  register  for  the  gen- 
eral election  with  10,593  of  them  registered 
and  5,691  still  not  registered  or  able  to  vote 
in  the  election. 

Messersmith  warned  the  city  and  county 
district  chairmen  of  both  political  parties 
that  there  was  little  time  left  to  get  out 
the  remainder  of  the  vote  before  registration 
ends  on  September  22. 

Buckeystown  district  has  1,650  persons  21 
years  old  or  more  with  only  800  registered  and 
more  than  half,  841,  still  tmireglstered .  Mes- 
sersmith said. 

Middletown  district  has  1,604  persons  elig- 
ible to  vote  with  a  majority,  072,  registered 
but  632  still  unreglsrtered.  Creagerstdwn. 
district  has  636  popualtlon  of  voting  age  with 
361  registered  and  almost  half,  275,  unregis- 
tered. 

Emmltsburg  district  has  3,381  persons  who 
could  vote  with  almost  an  equal  number, 
1,653  to  1,673,  registered  and  unregistered. 
Catoctln  district  has  778  potential  voters 
with  less  registered,  342,  than  unregistered, 
436. 

Urbana  district  has  1,371  persons  over  21 
with  a  slight  majority,  730,  registered  and 
641  remaining  unregistered.  Liberty  district 
has  770  potential  voters,  with  439  registered 
and  less  but  a  substantial  number,  331,  un- 
registered. 

New  Market  district  has  2,361  persons  over 
21  years  of  age  with  only  a  half-and-half 
reglBtratlon  record  of  1,177  registered  voters 
to  1,184  unregistered. 

Hauvers  district  has  only  1 ,237  eligible  vot- 
ers of  which  593  are  registered  whUe  more 
than  that,  644,  vtUl  remain  unregistered. 
Woodsboro  district  has  1315  potential  voters 
over  21  with  twice  as  many,  848.  registered 
as  the  unregistered  467,  who  will  lose  their 
right  to  vote  this  November. 

Petersvllle  district  has  1,000  poaslble  voters 
with  727  registered  and  372  remaining  \in- 
reglstered. 
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Mount  Pleasant  DUtrlct  has  an  evwi  nvim- 
ber  oC  700  residents  over  21  about  evenly 
split  with  316  regUtered  Toters  and  more, 
385,  unregistered  and  unable  to  vote. 

Jefferson  District  has  773  potential  voters 
with  a  slight  majority.  447,  registered  but 
with  325  stUl  remaining  tmreglatered  to  vote. 

Thurmont  District  has  2.790  eligible  voters 
with  most  of  them,  1,577.  reflstered  but  with 
a  large  number,  1,233,  still  unregistered. 

Jackson  District  has  only  831  persons  over 
21,  but  twice  as  many  of  them,  61S,  are  reg- 
istered to  vote  as  the  315  remaining  un- 
registered. 

Johnsvllle  District,  with  791  eligible  to 
vote,  has  less  registered  voters.  373.  than 
those  remaining  unregistered.  418. 

Woodvllle  District,  which  has  966  persons 
over  21.  has  regUtered  604  with  only  half 
that  number.  361.  remaining  unregistered. 
Linganore  District,  with  512  possible  voters, 
has  325  registered  and  only  187  unregistered. 

The  Lewlstown  District,  which  has  1,043 
persons  over  21.  has  626  registered  voters  and 
418  still  unregistered.  The  Tuscarora  Dis- 
trict has  Its  1,344  potential  voters  split  Into 
826  registered  voters  and  508  still  unregis- 
tered 

BurklttsvlUe  District  remains  almost  even- 
ly divided  with  402  registered  voters  and  338 
unregistered  among  Its  740  t*tal  population 
of  voting  age.  Bailenger  District  has  532 
adult  voters  with  a  majority.  348,  registered 
and  184  unregistered. 

Braddock  District,  with  1.802  potential 
votes  to  cast  In  the  election,  will  cast  over 
two-thirds  of  Uiem  with  1.106  registered 
voters  and  only  696  unreg;ist«r«d. 

Brunswick  District,  with  2,588  potential 
voters,  has  1.506  registered  and  1,082  persons 
still  unable  to  vote.  Walkersvllle  District, 
with  1,216  potential  adiUt  voters,  has  875 
registered  with  341  still  unregistered. 


Last  June  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Lute  Tellea 
Bustamante  came  to  Canoga  Park  as 
community  Ruests  of  honor.  The  main 
progrram  was  a  fiesta  dinner  attended 
by  over  200  residents.  At  that  time  I 
presented  a  U.S.  flag  flown  over  our 
capitol  to  Mayor  Bustamante.  He  told 
those  attendiiig  that  the  flag  would  hold 
a  place  of  honor  In  his  community.  The 
mayor  also  announced  the  naming  of  a 
John  F.  Kennedy  Street  in  Taxco. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  President 
James  Ross  and  his  wife.  Rosemary,  will 
be  joined  by  Honorary  Mayor  and  Mrs. 
Francis  Lederer,  Messrs.  and  Mmes.  Oal- 
lup.  Benson,  Chamey.  D'Agostino.  Ped- 
dern.  Harte,  Lindeberg.  Mazure,  Pat- 
terson. Staley,  and  John  Casey  on  the 
trip.  The  group  will  travel  throughout 
Mexico  visiting  points  of  interest  in 
Mexico  City,  Queretaro,  Guanajuato,  and 
many  others.  In  Taxco  they  will  be 
feted  by  the  entire  citizenry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  citizen  groups  aie 
playing  a  signlflcant  role  in  greater  in- 
ternational friendship.  I  know  that  the 
Congress  joins  me  In  congratulating 
Canoga  Park  and  asking  them  to  extend 
our  very  good  wish  to  their  sister  city 
Taxco.  Guerrero,  Mexico. 


Canofa  Park,  Cafif^  Citizens  To  Visit 
Sister  Ctj 


Presideatial     Disability    and     Necessary 
Military  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  31,  1964 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Spe*er,  on 
Saturday,  October  3.  25  of  my  west  San 
Fernando  Valley  constituents  from  the 
community  of  Canoga  Park  will  leave 
Los  Angeles  airport  on  an  international 
good  will  visit  to  Taxco.  Mexico. 

Sixteen  months  ago  the  Canoga  Park 
Chamber  of  Commerce  elected  to  join 
the  people -to- people  sister  city  move- 
ment. Canoga  Park,  with  a  population 
the  size  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  the  space 
technology  center  of  the  United  States 
was  assigned  Taxco,  Mexico,  a  city  of 
20,000  people,  located  100  miles  west  of 
Mexico  City.  Taxco  is  the  silver  capital 
of  Mexico. 

In  June  1963.  20  Canoga  Park  residents 
traveled  to  Taxco  and  inaugurated  the 
program.  Gifts,  pictures,  and  scrolls 
adorn  the  Canoga  Park  Chamber  of 
Commerce  office  and  Taxco  City  Hall. 
Canoga  Park  citizens  have  joined  with 
the  chamber  of  commerce  in  an  orga- 
nization known  as  the  Friends  of  Taxco. 
Spanish  classes,  exchange  of  letters, 
library  books,  and  participation  in  the 
Taxco  school  milk  program  are  regular 
activities. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17.  1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  several  months,  a  great  deal  of 
attention  has  been  focused  upon  the 
problem  of  Presidential  inability  or  dis- 
ability. Hearings  were  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  included  testimony  presented  by 
former  President  Eisenhower.  Ike 
pointed  out : 

A  disability  could  be  of  different  kinds, 
once  caused  by  physical  or  mental  Illness, 
or  another  by  an  absence  irom  the  seat  of 
government  of  such  a  character  that  would 
preclude  Presidential  decisions  and  action 
in  time  of  emergency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  reasonable  person 
knows  that  the  President's  schedule  de- 
mands that  certain  responsibilities  must 
be  delegated  by  him  to  individuals  who 
are  qualified  to  perform  during  that  pe- 
riod of  InabiUty. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
at  this  point  two  excellent  editorials  on 
this  subject: 

[Prom  the  Peoria  (Dl.)  Journal  Star] 
L.B.J. :   Politics  as  Usual 

President  Johnson  flew  to  Detroit  the  other 
day  to  again  hammer  away  at  the  gimmick 
that  "only  the  President"  can  "make  the  awe- 
8<Mne  decision"  to  release  atomic  weapooM  in 
the  event  of  an  attack,  even,  and  that  he  and 
be  alone  miist  be  the  one  standing  with  his 
finger  on  the  button. 

We  spend  millions  of  dollars  a  day  to  pro- 
vide a  system  whereby  warning  of  attack  can 
be  achieved  in  split  seconds,  and  have  spent 


billions  to  develop  weapons  that  can  be  fired 
instantly.  Millions  were  spent  In  research 
alone  to  compress  our  outer  defensive  capa- 
bility into  the  16  minutes  that  is  all  we 
would  have  to  respond  In  the  event  of  a  mls- 
sUe  attack. 

Yet  the  President  fiew  to  Detroit  to  make 
thU  speech  about  his  "awesome  respon- 
slbUlty"  without  taking  "the  button"  with 
him.   apparently. 

The  whole  system  of  national  defense,  and 
the  billions  spent  on  It.  must,  according  to 
his  stated  policy  so  overemphasized  publicly, 
await  on  him — and  It  has  to  act  in  less  than 
18  minutes  In  a  real  emergency — and  yet  he 
flew  to  Detroit  without  the  code  offlcer  that 
always  accompanies  a  President  In  modern 
times— his  key  to  communicating  with  our 
national  defense  commanders. 

Kennedy,  like  Elsenhower,  always  had  such 
a  communications  capability  at  his  side 
wherever  he  went,  every  minute. 

Johnson  shunted  that  key  officer  and  his 
key  codebooks  off  the  plane  to  make  room 
for  his  speechwrlter  and  his  family  and  his 
political  cronies. 

Either  this  is  a  shocking  Irresponsibility  In 
the  man  who  publicly  charges  himself  with  an 
"awesome  responsibility,"  or  else  the  whole 
Issue  on  which  he  keyed  the  operations  of  a 
major  advertising  firm  for  this  campaign  on 
a  claim  that  Is  malarkey  In  the  first  place 
Before  election  day  the  question  may  well 
be  whether  President  Johnson's  blooming 
ego  and  careless  way  is  more  dangerous  than 
Bajuit   Golbwatxk's  clumsy   tongue. 

It  Isn't  healthy  to  have  let  the  Soviets  know 
that  there  may  be  periods  of  time  when  they 
could  Incinerate  us  while  our  own  ability  to 
do  the  same  to  them  was  forfeit  because  of 
the  inaccessibility  of  the  President — and  his 
Insistence  that  nobody  can  do  anything  un- 
less he  gives  the  word. 

And  16  minutes  is.  admittedly  all  they  need 
This  Is  an  "awesome  responsibility"  In- 
deed— maybe  an  Impossible  one.  But  some 
system  Is  absolutely  necessary,  and  careless- 
ness or  "politics,  first"  Is  a  very  dangerous 
answer. 


(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 
Sept.  16.  19«41 

Mn-ITART  AND  POLmCAL  CAMPAIGN 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  role  of  Pentagon  high  officials  In  the 
1964  campaign  is  causing  a  good  deal  of  won- 
derment, pid  the  administration  authorize 
Adm.  Harold  Page  Smith.  Supreme  Com- 
mander of  NATO  forces  In  the  Atlantic,  to 
Issue  a  statement  commenting  on  a  subject 
that  Is  a  matter  of  widespread  political  con- 
troversy? If  President  Johnson  did  not  do 
It,  did  someone  In  the  Pentagon  violate  the 
longtime  rule  against  participation  by  mili- 
tary men  In  politics? 

Admiral  Smith,  according  to  a  copyrighted 
article  in  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star,  de- 
clared that  any  decision  to  use  nuclear 
weai>ons  should  remain  with  the  elected  civil- 
ian head  of  Oovernment.  The  admiral  was  re- 
minded by  a  member  of  his  staff  that  the 
subject  "Is  probably  the  hottest  political 
Issue  In  the  country  today." 

"That  may  well  be,"  commented  the  ad- 
mlrea  In  reply,  "but  this  Is  a  situation  that 
exists." 

Admiral  Smith,  who  Is  also  commander  in 
chief  of  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  has  cur- 
rently under  his  command  17  nuclear- 
powered  submarines,  carrying  a  total  of  273 
Polaris  missiles.  This,  of  course.  Involves 
a  situation  entirely  different  from  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  ground  armies  under  the 
Supreme  Conunander  of  the  NATO  forces  in 
Evu-ope. 

Recent  newspaper  reports  Inspired  by  the 
Pentagon,  moreover,  have  misrepresented  the 
true  situation.  Thiu,  It  has  been  reported  In 
some  of  the  newspapers  that  those  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  which  are  advocated  for  use 
in  Etuope  to  offset  a  land  Invasion  have  five 


times  the  power  of  the  ftrst  atomic  bomb 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  In  World  War  n. 
Some  Pentagon  offlclals,  evidently  for  polit- 
ical purposes,  have  spoken  of  an  average 
weapon  as  having  a  foree  equivalent  of  100,- 
000  tons  of  TNT.  The  use  of  the  word  "aver- 
age" confuses  the  issue,  as  It  lumps  together 
all  the  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe — the 
smallest  up  to  the  largest.  The  latter  have 
the  high  explosive  power. 

Actually,  what  has  been  recommended  for 
the  defense  of  NATO  ground  forces  Is  the 
use  of  small  tactical  weapons  like  the  Davy 
Crockett,  which  has  approximately  40  tons 
of  firepower,  as  contrasted  with  the  20,000 
tons  of  the  atom  bomb  which  was  used  over 
Hiroshima. 

The  tragedy  of  the  whole  debate  is  that 
there  Is  really  danger  of  a  nuclear  war  aris- 
ing, not  neceesarlly  from  the  use  of  small 
nuclear  weapons  such  as  Senator  Oolowatkh 
advocates,  but  from  the  inability  of  NATO 
forces  In  Europe  to  respond  successfully  to  a 
Soviet  attack.  The  situation  then  could  be- 
come so  grave  as  to  bring  on  the  larger 
nuclear  war  which  presumably  neither  side 
wants. 

A  most  significant  article  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Star  on  Btinday,  written  by 
Marguerite  Hlggins,  who  Is  familiar  with 
such  matters  as  a  result  of  many  years  as  a 
diplomatic  and  mlUtary  correspondent,  in- 
cluding coverage  of  combat  operations  in  the 
Second  World  War  and  the  Korean  war.  In 
the  article.  Miss  Hlggins  wrote: 

"Is  there  a  gentleman's  agreement  between 
the  White  House  and  0«n.  Lyman  Lemnltzer, 
.supreme  commander  in  Europe,  that  would 
p>ermlt  this  American  general,  or  his  succes- 
sor, to  authorize  American  troops  at  the 
front  lines  in  Europe  to  retaliate  against  a 
local  Soviet  nuclear  surprise  attack  employ- 
ing Russian  tactical  nuclear  weapons  on  the 
ground? 

"Would  General  Lemnltzw  be  able  to  give 
such  authorization  without  having  to  take 
ethe  precious — and  perhaps  fatal — elapsed 
time  of  the  hour  minimum  that  appears 
necessary  to  refer  the  matter  to  Washington 
for  Instructions? 

"The  existence  of  such  a  gentleman's 
agreement  has  been  persistently  reported  in 
recent  weeks  by  high  sotirces  in  NATXJ.  And 
these  sources  claim  to  have  been  told  of 
It,  albeit  Botnewhat  obliquely,  by  high 
Defense  Department  offlclals. 

"According  to  one  of  the  highest  ranking 
Europeans  In  the  NATO  structure:  'It  does 
not  seem  realistic  that  any  President  of  the 
United  States  would  insist  that  American 
front-line  troc^)e  must  submit  passively  to 
nuclear  Soviet  attack  on  the  ground,  since 
these  trooi>s  would  almost  certainly  be  ob- 
literated before  there  had  been  time  to  check 
back  with  Washington  and  obtain  the  order 
to  defend  themselves  and  fire  back.' 

This  gentleman's  agreement,  according  to 
NATO  sources,  applies  only  to  Instances 
where  the  Husslans  first  employed  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  In,  for  example,  an  attack 
on  the  city  of  Hambiu-g." 

In  a  Washington  dispatch  In  the  New  York 
Times  on  Sunday.  Jack  Ptsymond  wrote: 

"There  is  a  widespread  assumption  in 
Washington  that  in  certain  typ>es  of  contin- 
gencies, the  orders  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
have  In  fact  already  been  Issued  in  advance. 
Thus,  in  clrciunstances  that  clearly  fit  an 
anticipated  situation,  the  battlefield  ccxn- 
manders  would  need  no  further  Instruction." 

The  Pentagon  ought  to  tell  the  American 
people  the  truth,  and  it  should  certainly  not 
allow  Its  mUltary  officers  or  its  civilian 
officials  to  become  Identified  with  the 
political  campaign.  — 


No  Need  for  MecBcare  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  15,  1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  September  15  issue  of  the 
Chicago  Sim-Times  and  which  presents 
cogent  and  irrefutable  reasons  why  the 
medical  care  provisions  passed  by  the 
Senate  should  be  rejected  by  the  House 
as  unnecessary  and,  in  fact,  prohibitive 
In  cost  to  the  workers  and  their  em- 
ployers : 

No  Need  for  Medicare  Bill 

Earlier  this  year  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives approved  a  straight  5  percent  Increase 
In  cash  social  security  benefits.  The  cost  was 
pegged  at  $1.5  billion  to  be  financed  by  In- 
creasing the  tax  base  from  $4,800  to  $5,400 
and  Increasing  the  tax  rate  by  stepxs  from  the 
1965  rate  of  3.8  percent  for  both  employer 
and  employee  to  4.8  p>ercent  for  both  In 
1971. 

The  Senate  has  changed  the  House  bill  by 
advocating  a  straight  $7  a  month  Increase 
In  cash  benefits  rather  than  5  percent  and 
adding  a  medical  care-for-the-aged  pro- 
vision to  be  financed  by  social  security. 

The  Senate  bill  would  cost  about  $3  billion 
a  year  and  would  be  financed  Tiy  raising  the 
tax  base  to  $5,600,  jumping  the  tax  rate  to 
4.2  p>ercent  In  1965  and,  by  steps,  up  to  5.2 
percent  for  both  employer  and  employee  by 
1971. 

In  round  figures:  The  Senate  blU  would 
Increase  the  present  Individual  maximum 
social  security  of  $174  a  year  to  $238  next 
year.  This  would  more  than  wipe  out  the 
annual  Income  tax  reduction  for  a  working 
man  with  a  wife  and  two  chUdren  voted 
earlier  this  year. 

By  1971,  under  the  Senate  version  of 
social  security  and  medical  care  for  the  aged, 
the  soclAJ  security  tax  would  be  $291.20.  an 
Increase  of  $117.20  over  1964. 

The  Senate's  bUl  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired. It  is,  for  all  practical  piuposes,  a 
duplicate  of  the  King-Anderson  bill  that  met 
previous  defeat  in  the  Congress.  It  contains 
so  many  shortcomings  that  pressures  to  ex- 
pand coverage  would  be  Inevitable  and  enor- 
mously expensive. 

We  have  noted  on  this  page  in  the  past 
that  no  proven  need  for  a  mandatory  Fed- 
eral program  of  hospital  care  for  those  over 
65  has  ever  been  demonstrated.  More  than 
60  percent  of  those  who  are  over  65  now 
have  their  own  private  health  insurance 
plans.  For  those  who  cannot  pay  for  medi- 
cal or  hospital  care  the  Kerr-Mllls  program 
for  providing  that  care  Is  available  and  is 
being  used  at  an  increasing  rate. 

In  Illinois,  for  example.  In  the  first  8 
months  of  1964  the  use  of  Kerr-Mills  funds 
to  extend  hospital  and  medical  care  to  those 
aged  who  could  not  provide  for  themselves 
was  up  36  percent  over  all  of  1962.  An 
average  of  $343  per  person  was  spent  on  each 
of  the  487  aged  who  applied  for  Kerr-Mllls 
assistance  in  1963.  An  average  of  $410  p>er 
person  was  sp>ent  on  each  of  the  1,348  per- 
sons who  asked  for  help  from  the  Kerr-Mllli 
program  In  the  first  8  months  of  1964. 


The.  effort  being  made  by  the  Senate  to 
tack  mandatory  Federal  medical  care  for  the 
aged  to  the  social  security  structure  should 
be  rejected  by  the  House.  The  Senate  bill 
provides  extremely  limited  care.  There  is  no 
demonstrated  need  for  the  bill  and  there 
Is  no  sense  In  dumping  the  Kerr-Mllls  pro- 
gram, which  is  working  well,  for  a  lesser, 
more  exf)enslve  scheme. 


Politici  and  People  or  Welcome  Senator 
Strom  Tharmond 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or  tkxas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Septerriber  17,  1964 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
evening,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Strom  Thxhimond, 
announced  his  decision  to  change  his 
p>olltical  party  alSllation  from  Democrat 
to  Republican.  I  have  aJways  believed 
that  adherence  to  principle  ajid  basic 
American  philosophy  is  more  Important 
than  partisan  loyalty,  but  I  also  recog- 
nize the  need  to  work  within  the  frame- 
work of  one  of  the  two  major  political 
F>artles. 

Most  folks,  I  believe,  are  not  so  much 
partisan  Democrats  or  Republicans,  as 
they  are  concerned,  resporislble,  inde- 
pendent-thinking American  citizens  who 
are  de^ly  concerned  about  their  country 
and  their  (diildren's  future.  But,  today, 
we  find  the  Republican  Party  is  growing 
by  leaFNS  and  bounds  across  the  country, 
not  so  much  because  folks  are  leaving  the 
Democrat  Party,  but  because  the  Demo- 
crat Party  has  deserted  them  and  the 
sound,  responsible  principles  for  which  it 
once  stood.  The  power -seeking,  big 
Government,  welfare  staters  have 
shocked  the  American  [>eople  into  an 
abrupt  political  awakening,  and  they  are 
turning  to.  and  working  for,  the  Republi- 
can Party  in  an  almost  desperate  effoit  to 
try  to  preserve  their  freedom.,  free  enter- 
prise, and  individual  dignity  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

If  Americans  do  not  arise  to  this  chal- 
lenge confronting  us,  our  Nation  can  go 
down.  But  if  we  ever  do,  it  will  not  be 
because  the  world  develc^ed  the  hydro- 
gen bomb.  It  would  be  because  we  have 
developed  a  phllosc^hy  that  says  the  in- 
dividual is  no  longer  economically  re- 
sponsible for  his  own  w^are,  or  morally 
responsible  for  his  own  conduct. 

We  need  more  men  in  America,  and  in 
Government  today,  R^mbllcans  and 
Democrats,  alike,  who  have  the  courage 
of  their  convictions.  We  need  men  who 
are  willing,  able,  and  imashamed,  to 
stand  up  for  principles,  regardless  of 
political  pc^Milarlty.  We  need  stout- 
hearted men  who  are  not  for  sale,  honest 
men  who  can  t^  the  truth  and  look  the 
world  straight  In  the  eye,  men  who  are 
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not  too  lazy  to  work,  not  too  proud  to  be 
poor,  men  who  are  willing  to  earn  th^ 
living,  and  wear  what  they  have  paid  for. 

America,  and  the  world,  needs  more 
men  and  wwnen,  of  every  race,  color, 
religion,  and  creed,  who  will  say  "No"  to 
socialism  and  Communist  aggression, 
and  who  wiU  say  "Yes"  to  individual 
initiative,  fiscal  responsibility,  and  free- 
dom. We  need  more  men  like  Barry 
GoLDWATER.  Bh-L  Miller,  and  Strom 
Thurmond. 

I  want  to  see  the  Republican  team  win 
this  year,  not  so  much  because  I  want  a 
partisan  victory,  but  because  I  want  an 
American  victory  for  a  change.  I  want 
to  restore  to  America  pride  at  home  and 
respect  abroad.  I  want  to  preserve  a 
Nation  that  is  proud  and  positive,  not 
apologetic  and  appeasing. 

We  welcome  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
as  a  member  of  the  Republican  team. 
We  respect  him  for  his  uncompromising 
principles,  for  his  political  honesty,  and 
for  his  personal  courage  and  integrity. 
Senator  Thurmond "s  forthright  state- 
ment in  announcing  this  decLsion  Is 
worthy  of  review  by  the  Members  of 
Congress,  and  under  unanimous  con.sent 
I  include  his  statement  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 
Television  Address  or  Senator  Strom  Thttr- 

MON«    TO    THE    PEOPLE    OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

ON  THX   1964  Presidential  Race.  Septem- 
ber 16.  1964 

My  fellow  South  Carollulans.  It  h.-ia  been 
wisely  said  that  "for  evil  to  triumph.  It  Is 
only  necessary  that  good  men  do  nothing." 
Particularly  Is  this  true  In  time  of  crisis. 
Seldom  before  In  the  history  of  our  Nation 
have  we  faced  so  great  a  crisis. 

The  people  of  South  Carolina  have  placed 
me  In  a  position  of  trust  In  the  National 
Government.  Prom  this  po«ltlon.  I  have  ob- 
served at  close  hand  the  conduct  and  fac- 
tors which  have  brought  about  this  crisis. 
I  would,  therefore,  be  most  derelict  In  my 
duty  were  I  at  this  time  to  remain  silent. 

I  have  no  choice  but  to  speak  openly, 
frankly,  and  fully  to  the  people  of  South 
CaroUna  on  the  crisis  that  confronts  us. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  abandoned  the 
people.  It  has  turned  Its  back  on  the  spirit- 
ual values  and  political  principles  which 
have  brought  us  the  blessings  of  freedom 
under  Ood  and  a  bountiful  prosperity.  It 
has  breached  the  trust  reposed  in  it  by  the 
'  people.  It  has  repudiated  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  It  Is  leading  the  evolu- 
tion of  our  Nation  to  a  socialistic  dictator- 
ship. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  forsaken  the 
people  to  become  the  party  of  minority 
groupw.  fxjwer-hungry  union  leaders,  politi- 
cal bosses,  and  big  businessmen  looking  for 
Government  contracts  and  favors. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  used  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  propaganda  machine  to  dis- 
tort the  truth  and  deceive  the  public  to  the 
extent  that  a  sub-Cabinet  offliclal  can  pub- 
licly defend  the  administration's  "right  to 
lie"  and  remain  in  oflBce,  unrebuked. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  Invaded  the  pri- 
vate lives  of  p>eople  by  using  the  powers  of 
Government  for  coercion  and  intimidation 
of  Individuals. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  rammed  through 
Congress  unconstltutlonnl.  Impractical,  un- 
workable, and  oppressive  legislation  which 
Invades  inalienable  personal  and  property 
rights  of  the  Individual. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  encouraged  law- 
lessness, civil  unrest,  and  mob  actions. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  violated  Its  trust 
by  using  the  power  of  government  to  sup- 
press Information  on  scandals  and  corrup- 


tion of  its  laaders  tn  government  and  party 
offices. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  succored  and 
assisted  our  Conununlst  enemies  through 
trade  and  aid  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  Democratic  Party  baa  established  and 
pursued  for  our  Government  a  no- win  foreign 
policy  of  weakness,  indecision,  accommoda- 
tion, and  appeasement. 

The  Democratic  Party,  as  custodian  of 
government,  faltered  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and 
In  the  Cuban  crisis  of  1962 — at  the  very 
moment  when  victory  was  at  hand — and 
thereby  forfeited  Cuba  to  Soviet  domlnaUon. 
subjected  our  Nation  to  the  peril  of  an  armed 
enemy  camp  90  miles  from  our  shores,  and 
opened  the  doors  of  the  hemisphere  to  Com- 
munist subversion. 

The  Democratic  Party,  as  custodian  of 
government,  has  sent  our  youth  Into  combat 
In  Vietnam,  refusing  to  call  it  war.  and  de- 
manding of  our  youth  the  risk  of  their  Uvea 
without  providing  either  adequate  equipment 
or  a  goal  of  victory. 

The  Democratic  Party  now  worships  at 
the  throne  of  power  and  materlaJtsm. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  demonstrated 
a  callous  disregard  for  sound  fiscal  policies 
and  practices. 

The  Democratic  Party,  while  hiding  behind 
the  deceitful  gimmick  of  a  darkened  White 
House,  has  Increased  deficit  spending  and 
squandered,  at  home  and  abroad,  billions 
of  hard-earned  dollars  taken  from  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  utterly  disre- 
garded the  disastrous  eflecU  of  the  resulting 
Inflation  on  people  with  fixed  Incomes,  such 
as  retirees,  pensioners,  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries, and  those  who  have  their  savings 
Invested  In  Insurance. 

The  Democratic  Party,  as  custodian  of  gov- 
ernment, has  adopted  the  practice  of  tak- 
ing your  money  by  taxation  and  then  us- 
ing that  money  to  attempt  to  buy  your  votes. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  attempting  with 
alarming  success  to  change  the  Congress 
from  an  independent  body  representing  the 
people  to  an  amen  chorus  for  Presidential 
propfisals. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  endangered  the 
security  of  tlie  Nation  by  negative  decisions 
on  military  preparedness,  preoccupation  with 
bilateral  and  unilateral  steps  toward  dis- 
armament, and  by  use  of  the  military  serv- 
ices domestically  as  Instruments  of  social 
reform. 

The  Democratic  Party  ha.s  attempted  to  de- 
grade and  downgrade  our  men  In  uniform  In 
order  to  discredit  their  warnings  of  the  grave 
dangers  to  our  security  from  the  adminis- 
tration's weak  and  senseless  defense  policies 

The  Democratic  Party  has  nominated  for 
Vice  President  a  key  leader  of  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action,  the  most  Influential 
Socialist  group  In  our  Nation. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  encouraged,  sup- 
ported, and  pr  ected  the  Supreme  Court  in 
a  reign  of  Judicial  tyranny,  and  In  the 
Court's  effort  to  wipe  out  local  self-govern- 
ment, effective  law  enforcement.  Internal 
security,  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the 
States,  and  even  the  structure  of  the  State 
governments. 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  converUng  our 
Constitutional  Federated  Republic  Into  the 
same  tjrpe  of  disciplined  and  submissive  ser- 
vant of  an  elite  power  group  as  It  has  made 
of  the  Democratic  Party  Itself,  as  all  who 
watched  the  Democratic  Convention  on  tele- 
vision can  bear  witness. 

The  top  leaders  of  the  South  Carolina 
I>mocrati€  Party  have  chosen  to  abandon 
the  traditional  Independence  of  the  State 
party,  and  to  lead  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina down  the  rood  to  serfdom  mapped  by 
the  National  Democratic  Party.  The  party 
of  our  fathers  Is  dead.  Those  who  took  its 
name  are  engaged  In  another  reconstruction. 


this  time  not  only  of  tbe  Soutii,  but  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

If  the  American  people  permit  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  return  to  power,  freedom  u 
we  have  known  It  in  this  country.  Is  doomed, 
and  Individuals  will  be  destined  to  lives  of 
regulation,  control,  coercion.  Intimidation, 
and  subservience  to  a  power  elite  who  shall 
rule  from  Washington. 

Fortunately,  for  those  of  us  who  cherish 
the  traditional  freedom  entrusted  to  us  by 
our  forefathers,  there  Is  another  choice  this 
year.  Although  the  party  of  our  fathers  Is 
dead,  the  prliaclples  of  our  forefathers  live 
now  In  the  cause  of  a  presidential  nominee. 
The  man  who  has  gained  the  Republican 
nf)mlnatlon  for  President  against  all  the  odds 
and  opinion  polls,  and  who  now  has  control 
of  the  Republican  Party,  Is  one  who  believes 
la  and  abides  by  our  Constitution.  He  has 
demonstrated  his  fidelity  to  freedom.  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  Constitution  by  his  actions 
and  his  votes  In  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  person- 
ally know  him  to  be  able  and  responsible. 
He  Is  an  honest  man  of  courage  and  convic- 
tion, who  trusts  the  American  people  to  hold 
the  reins  of  government  and  rule  themselves. 
I  cannot  foretell  what  success  will  reward 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater's  efforts  to  return 
the  National  Government  to  Its  constitu- 
tional role  and  our  Nation  to  Its  rightful 
place  of  strength  and  respect  In  the  world. 
Nor  can  I  predict  with  certainty  how  long 
those  Ideas  and  Ideals  of  Senator  Gold  water 
which  I  share  will  prevail  In  the  councils  of 
the  Republican  Party  which  he  now  heads 
I  do  know  that  we  have  a  fighting  chance 
under  Barry  Golbwatkr's  leadership  and 
that  we  are  welcomed  to  bis  Wnner. 

I  know  also  that  ttie  course  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  has  been  set  toward  socialism 
and  arbitrary  rule.  I  know  further  that  the 
Democratic  Party's  line  of  succession  Is 
HirBERT  Humphrey  and  Robert  Kennedy,  with 
Walter  Reuther  and  Joseph  Raub  pulling 
strings  behind  the  scenes. 

I  have  worked  within  the  framework  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  because  experience  proves 
It  necessary  to  work  within  the  framework 
of  one  of  the  two  national  parties  to  be 
effective.  I  have,  nevertheless,  maintained 
independence  of  Judgment  on  Issues  and 
have  conscientiously  tried  to  represent  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  seeking  to  protect 
their  rights  and  freedom.  I  shall  always 
maintain  my  Independent  Judgment  and  ac- 
tion and  put  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
first.  To  do  this  In  the  future  I  must  work 
within  the  framework  of  the  Goldwater  Re- 
publican Party. 

For  me.  there  Is  no  alternative.  The  fu- 
ture of  freedom  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment Is  at  stake,  and  this  requires  that  I 
do  everything  In  my  power  to  help  Barry 
GoLDWATKR  rctum  our  Nation  to  constitu- 
tional government  through  his  election  to 
the  Presidency.  This  also  requires  that  I 
Join  him  In  his  fight,  successful  as  of  now. 
to  make  the  Republican  Party  a  party  which 
supports  freedom.  Justice,  and  constitutional 
government. 

It  will  be  a  long  and  hard  struggle,  with 
many  battles  to  be  fought.  At  this  time, 
one  objective  takes  precedence  over  all  oth- 
ers— electing  Barry  Goldwater  President. 
As  we  give  the  Presidential  race  our  undi- 
vided effort.  I  hope  all  our  people,  and  par- 
ticularly our  young  people  whose  future 
hangs  In  the  balance,  will  Join  this  cause 
with  enthusiasm. 

To  my  friends  who  have  conscientiously 
advised  me  against  this  step,  because  of  a 
sincere  belief  that  I  could  best  serve  the 
country  by  following  a  course  designed  to 
keep  myself  In  office,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
fully  realize  the  poUtlcal  risk  involved  In 
this  step  and  that  my  ehances  for  reelection 
might,  because  of  this  step,  go  down  Into 
oblivion.  But  In  the  final  analysis,  I  can 
only  follow  the  course  which.  In  my  heart 


and  conscience.  I  believe  to  be  In  the  best 
interest  of  oxir  State,  our  country,  and  the 
freedom  of  our  people. 

I  have  cbosen  this  course  because  I  can- 
not consider  any  risks  In  a  cause  which  I  am 
convinced  Is  right. 


Speak*  Only  to  the  Point 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or  trrm  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  3.  1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York  City, 
one  of  the  leading  museums  in  the  world, 
has  received  the  highest  compliment, 
Arthur  A.  Houghton,  Jr.,  has  agreed  to 
be  its  new  president. 

No  person  In  the  country  would  have 
been  a  finer  choice.  Arthur  Houghton  is 
a  doer.  He  Is  practical  and  sensible  man 
and  he  believes  In  accomplishment.  But 
most  importantly,  his  doing  of  things  is 
always  measured  and  tempered  by  sensi- 
tivity— a  sense  of  history,  tradition  and 
taste — and  an  ever-present  willingness 
to  listen  to  others.  He  is  a  man  who  gets 
to  the  point  and  never  moves  without 
having  all  the  facts  at  his  command. 

On  Wednesday.  September  16,  the  New 
York  Times  published  the  announcement 
of  Mr.  Houghton's  appointment,  on  Its 
front  page,  and  completed  this  with  a 
profile  which  I  am  pleased  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  the  edification 
of  my  colleagues: 

Arthuh  Amobt  HODOHTorr,  Jr.:  Speaks  Only 
TO  THE  Point 

Arthur  Amory  Houghton.  Jr..  Is  one  of  the 
most  Impressive  Joiners  In  town.  The  town 
president  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
Is  a  vice  chairman  of  the  Lincoln  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  and  of  the  fund  for  the 
advancement  of  education  He  Is  a  vice 
president  of  the  Corning  Museum  of  Glass 
and  the  Plerpont  Morgan  Library.  He  Is 
board  chairman  of  Cooper  Union,  and  his 
trusteeshlije  compare  with  those  of  the 
United  Nations.  He  Is  a  trustee  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan, the  New  York  Public  Library,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  Institute  of 
International  Education.  He  Is  also  a  di- 
rector of  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society 
of  New  York,  whose  board  he  once  headed. 

Mr.  Houghton  does  not  Join  for  sociability, 
status,  or  solvency  after  all.  he  is  president 
of  Steuben  Glass,  Inc..  a  director  of  Its  parent 
company,  the  Corning  Glass  Works,  and  also 
a  director  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Co  .  the  United  States  Steel  Corp .  and  Die- 
bold.  Inc. 

He  Joins  because  he  believes  things  should 
be  done  and  because  he  Is  Interested.  He 
is  quiet  at  meetings,  his  colleagues  say.  but 
when  everybody  has  said  his  say.  he  speaks 
up  softly  and  cogently,  with  thoughts  on  the 
subject  that  often  form  the  basis  of  action. 

■  He  doesn't  speak  much  except  to  the 
point,"  a  friend  said. 

"He  Is  more  at  ease  with  personal  friends 
than  when  he  Is  In  public,"  said  another 
associate  "The  unusual  thing  Is  that  when 
he  has  an  idea,  he  will  carry  It  through, 
sketching  it  out  on  paper  and  saying  spe- 
cifically  how  It  can  be  done." 

There  Is  general  agreement  that  he  Is  hard 
(Irivlng  once  be  Is  convinced  of  where  to 
drive. 


In  the  light  oC  all  tbls.  It  Is  unproductive 
to  ask  about  bla  bobbles.  Ete  travels  a  lot, 
although  lately  b*  bas  rarely  been  away  for 
more  than  3  weeks  at  a  time  frocn  bla  bead- 
quarters  in  tbe  Coming  oOcee  at  717  Flftb 
Avenue,  one  at  tbe  early  glass-packaged 
bulldingB  bere.  When  be  and  Mrs.  Hough- 
ton travel,  they  go  to  places  that  have  not 
yet  been  overrun  by  tourists,  such  as  Green- 
land and  tbe  remoter  parts  of  tbe  Middle 
East  or  Africa. 

or  THE  corning  hoitghtons 

The  glass  comf>any  executive  was  \>om  on 
December  12,  1906.  at  COTnlng,  N.Y.,  borne 
of  the  Corning  organization  owned  by  tbe 
Houghton  family.  While  an  undergraduate 
at  Harvard — class  of  1929 — he  conceived  a 
passion  for  literature  and  rare  books.  He 
entered  the  family  business  when  he  finished 
college  and  started  collecting. 

Mr.  Houghton's  business  and  collection 
grew  He  stocked  orlglntil  manuscripts  and 
letters  of  Samuel  Pepys,  Robert  downing 
and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  James  Bos- 
well  and  Samuel  Johnson,  and  he  had  one 
of  the  largest  collections  anywhere  of  tbe 
works  of  John  Keats,  Edmund  Spenser  and 
Lewis  Carroll.  Today,  he  still  has  the  manu- 
script of  John  Locke's  "Elssay  on  Human  Un- 
derstanding" and  a  selection  of  Elizabethan 
sonnets  In  tbe  original  editions. 

In  1933.  he  welded  an  Interest  in  the  arts 
to  an  Interest  In  bis  business  and  became 
president  of  Coming's  Steuben  division. 
One  Sunday,  he  and  John  M.  Gates,  an  arch- 
itect and  the  company's  vice  p^-esldent, 
smashed  some  20.000  bits  of  glassware  with 
a  value  on  the  books  of  $1  million  in  the 
company's  warehouses.  Then  they  started 
from  the  bottom  to  build  a  quality-glass 
business  that  would  Incorporate  Imaginative 
design  In  technically  superb  crystal. 

The  smashing  of  the  old  Inventory  was 
productive.  The  new  designs  were  ©ichlblted. 
hailed,  and  sold.  They  depressed  the  market 
In  garishly  colored  glassware  as  cheaper  lines 
tried  to  fill  tbe  demand  for  good-looking 
clear  glass. 

By  1940.  business  was  fine,  and  Mr.  Hough- 
ton submitted  to  tbe  blandishments  of  Arch- 
ibald MacLelsh.  then  Librarian  of  Congress. 
He  went  to  Washington  and  became  curator 
of  rare  boks.  a  Job  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  for 
2  years  untU  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  II.  Mr.  Houghton  left  ttoe  Ubrary.  al- 
though he  stlU  holds  the  titles  of  honorary 
curator  and  honorary  consultant  In  English 
bibliography  there,  and  Joined  the  Air  Force 
as  a  captain.  By  the  time  the  last  shot  was 
fired,  he  was  a  lieutenant  colonel. 

Returning  to  civilian  life.  Mr.  Houghton 
plunged  into  the  many  affairs  that  have 
claimed  his  time  ever  since. 

He  advanced  on  business  fronts,  cultural 
fronts  and  educational  fronts.  He  has 
gathered  honorary  degrees  from  11  colleges. 
He  was  in  politics — in  1960  he  was  chairman 
of  the  United  Republican  Finance  Commit- 
tee. He  devised  a  plan  for  corporation  presi- 
dents and  board  chairmen  to  put  into  party 
coffers  fees  received  for  attending  bocwd 
meetings,  anywhere  from  »50  to  $500  for  a 
meeting. 


The  Plaio  Dealer  Endorse*  Johnson  and 
Hnmpbrej 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16.  1964 

Mr.  VANIK.    Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
the  country   today   the  candidacies   of 


President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Httvphrxt  for  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  are  receiving  en- 
thusiastic sui}port. 

On  last  Sunday,  September  13,  1964. 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Etealer,  In  a  front- 
page editorial,  announced  the  endorse- 
ment of  these  candidates.  The  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  is  an  independent 
Democratic  newsp8tf)er  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Thomas  Vail,  editor  and 
publisher. 

This  forthright  iX)sition  by  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  is  Indicative  of  the 
great  national  esteem  of  the  Johnson 
administration. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

The   Plain   Dealer   Endorsks   Johnson   and 

HnBCPRSKT 

The  Plain  Dealer  supports  tbe  election  of 
President  Ljmdon  B.  Johnson  for  President 
of  the  United  States  and  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphret  tot  Vice  President. 

Our  support  of  the  Democratic  candidates 
Is  based  on  one  consideration  alone,  namely, 
what  two  men  are  best  qualified  to  carry  the 
awesome  burdens  of  the  greatest  power  on 
earth? 

In  keeping  with  the  vigorously  Independent 
politics  of  this  newspap>er  we  have  given  no 
conslderatlcHi  to  party  affiliations. 

Our  decision  Is  reached  after  the  most 
thorough  Investigation,  observation,  and 
comparison  with  tbe  Republican  ticket  rep- 
resented by  Senator  Bakrt  M.  Oolowatxs  for 
President  and  Congressman  William  £. 
Miller  for  Vice  President. 

Our  publisher  and  edltcw,  members  of  our 
Washington  btireau,  and  many  other  experi- 
enced staff  members  of  this  newspaper  have 
talked  to  and  observed  the  candidates  under 
various  condltlens. 

AU  have  given  serious  consideration  to 
everything  tbe  candidates  tor  President  and 
Vice  President  have  said  and  written. 

In  our  view  President  Johnson  has  demon- 
strated since  tbe  tragic  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy.  November  22.  1963. 
that  be  understands  tbe  Presidency  and  that 
be  can  cope  with  its  responsibilities. 

In  less  than  11  montbs  the  President  has 
established  himself  as  a  leader  In  his  own 
right. 

He  has  proved  to  be  amazingly  effective  in 
dealing  with  the  Congress. 

We  feel  this  Is  an  Important  relationship 
for  a  strong  Chief  Executive. 

President  Johnson's  generally  moderate 
stand  on  econcxnlc  issues  has  reflected,  In  our 
opinion,  the  mood  of  the  country  and  rep- 
resents a  responsible  attitude  during  a  pe- 
rlcxl  of  unprecedented  prosperity. 

In  foreign  affairs  where  tbe  slightest  mis- 
step can  now  mean  the  destruction  of  man- 
kind. President  Johnson  has  shown  profound 
respect  for  tbe  high  stakes  Involved. 

In  a  long  political  career  Lyndon  B  John- 
son has  been  an  effective  prominent  figure  in 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government, 
most  recently  as  Senate  majority  leader. 

The  President's  selection  for  Vice  President 
of  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  a  nationally 
known  personality  and  respected  legislator 
himself,  we  feel  adds  strength  and  energy 
to  the  team. 

In  recent  years  Senator  Humphrey  has 
shown  a  caft&city  to  g^row  and  mature.  In- 
dicating that  greater  responslbUlty  outlined 
by  President  Johnson  for  tbe  vice-presidency 
should  further  add  to  tbe  growth  of  HrM- 
phret's  capabilities  If  tbe  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey ticket  is  elected  November  3. 

WhUe  every  democracy  thrives  on  a  vigorous 
and  competent  opposition,  we  do  not  feel 
Senator  GoLDWAita  and  Congressman  Miller 
are  up  to  tbe  highest  standards  of  Republl- 
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can  presidential  and  vlce-presldentlal  candi- 
dates. 

Senator  Oolj)wat«b'»  record  a«  a  Senator 

does  not  Impress  us. 

His  statements  dxirlng  this  campaign  have 
been  confusing  and,  more  Importantly,  Indi- 
cate lack  of  a  thorough  knowledge  about  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
great  issues  of  the  day. 

While  most  of  Senator  Golowatkr'b  fellow 
Republican  legislators  worked  for  civil  rights 
legislation  and  many  other  controversial  but 
constructive  measures.  Senator  Ooldwater 
failed  not  only  to  go  along  with  hU  fellow 
Republican  legislative  leaders,  but  also  failed 
to  offer  constructive  alternatives. 

We  do  not  think  GOP  vlce-presldentlal  can- 
didate. Congressman  Mnxra.  has  established 
a  record  In  the  Government  or  a  stature  with 
the  public  high  enough  to  recommend  him 
for  the  great  and  Increasing  responsibilities 
of  the  vice  presidency. 

lu  keeping  with  the  best  traditions  of 
American  Journalism  we  do  not  Intend  by  our 
endorsement  to  support  everything  President 
Johnson  and  Senator  HtrMPHSET  may  do  or 
say  during  »he  cxirrent  campaign. 

Nor  will  we  discount  completely  everything 
Senator  Goldwater  and  Congressman  Miller 
may  do  or  say. 

We  will  continue  to  give  fair  and  complete 
news  coverage  to  both  tickets,  regardless  of 
our  editorial  opinion. 

Baaed  on  what  we  think  Is  best  for  the 
people  of  this  country  we  believe  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  be  nm  by 
the  two  nominees  most  competent  to  do  the 
Job. 

For  this  reason  the  Plain  Dealer  endorses 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  for  President  and  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  for  Vice  President. 


The  Fann  Planki— Take  Your  Choice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

or    KKBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP"  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  3, 1964 


and  the  Senator  chased  some  oows  within 
range  of  the  caxnerms  for  an  ~atzaoe|Aere 
Bhot.- 

Suddenly  Mr.  HmcHRRT  was  noted  to  be 
wiping  hU  K>lled  shoe  on  the  grass  and  was 
heard  to  exclaim,  "Mr.  President,  I  Just 
stepped  on  the  Repvibllcan  platform."  The 
President,  reporters  said,  "roared  with  laugh- 
ter." 

With  political  platforms  thus  neatly  cate- 
gorized by  Mr.  Humphrey,  we  are  tempted 
to  forego  further  mention  of  them.  But 
since  we  did  discuss  the  GOP  platfomi's  farm 
plank  In  this  column,  obvlou.'^ly  we  can  do 
no  lees  for  the  Democrats. 

Briefly,  the  Democratic  platform  writers 
agreed  that  the  party  must  "continue  to 
recognize  t,he  significant  role  of  agricul- 
ture and  rural  life."  They  pledged  that  a 
"three-dimensional  program"  would  be  car- 
ried on  "to  achieve  the  goals  of  higher  in- 
comes to  the  farm  and  ranch,  particularly 
the  family-sized  farm,  lower  prices  for  the 
cons\imer.  and  lower  costs  to  the  govern- 
ment." 

The  "three-dimension"  program  was  de- 
scribed as  follows : 

( 1 )  Commodity  programs  to  strengthen 
the  farm  Income  structure  and  reach  the 
goal  of  parity  of  Income  In  every  aspect 
of  American  agriculture.  We  will  continue 
to  explore  and  develop  new  domestic  and 
foreign  markets  for  the  products  of  our  farm.s 
and  ranches. 

(2)  Con.sumer  programs,  including  expan- 
sion of  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  and  the 
school  lunch  and  other  surplus  food  pro- 
grams, and  acceleration  of  research  into  new 
Industrial  uses  of  farm  products,  to  assure 
maximum  use  of  an  abundance  of  whole- 
some foods  at  fair  prices,  here  and  abroad 
We  will  also  study  new  low-cost  methods 
and  techniques  of  food  distribution  for  the 
benefit  of  our  housewives  to  better  feed  their 
families. 

(3)  Community  programs  and  agricultural 
cooperatives  to  assiire  rural  America  decent 
housing,  economic  security,  and  full  p>art- 
nership  In  the  building  of  the  great  so- 
ciety. We  pledge  our  continued  support  of 
the  rural  telephone  program  and  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  one  of  the 
great  contributions  of  the  Democratic  Party 
to  the  well-being  and  comfort  of  rural  .Amer- 
ica. 

In  a  companion  plank,  the  party  also 
pledged  Its  continued  efforts  to  conserve  the 
Nation's  natural  resources — developing  rlvcr 

en 


exercise  their  own  management  decisions  of 
their  own  farms,  while  reeUtlng  all  efforts 
to  Impose  upon  them  further  Federal  con- 
trols." We  believe  Mr.  Oolowatkr  would  do 
his  utmost  to  achieve  that. 

Now  comes  the  campaign.  The  lines  are 
drawn  and  the  opposing  candidates  will 
swing  Into  action  In  an  attempt  to  translate 
their  stated  views  and  policies  Into  votes. 
We  are  sure  farmers  will  want  to  watch  the 
campaign  closely.  Truths  which  so  far  have 
been  obscured  may  come  out  to  add  new 
biusis  for  voting  declRlons.  Already  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  the  fiU-m  voter  will  have  a  real 
choice  in  ths  election,  and  he  will  want  to 
be  as  well  Informed  as  possible  In  making 
thai  cholL-e. 


Humphrey  Terms  Johnson  a  Giant 


Mr.    BEERMANN.      Mr.    Speaker,    a  ^ ^   ^ 

great  deal  of  misinformation   is   being  basins,  flood  control,  flsh  and  wiidiife  _ 

spread    throughout    the    Nation    on    the  hancement  and   recreation,   continue  efforts 

contents  of  the  farm  planks  of  the  two  to  develop  greater  water  supplies,  continue 

parties.     Many  statements  which  have  tva.  etc. 
been   made   are   nothing   more    than   a 


blatant  attempt  to  mislead  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  as  to  the  Republican  posi- 
tion. I  have  more  faith  in  these  great 
individualists  and  know  that  they  will 
not  succumb  to  a  campaign  based  on 
innuendo.  It  Is  with  this  thought  in 
mind  that  I  commend  the  follo^ning  edi- 
torial from  the  Stockman's  Journal,  of 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  of  September  11,  to  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Parj*  Plakks — Take  Your  Choice 
Right  after  the  Democratic  convention. 
President  Johnson  and  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey,  newly  nominated  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  In  November,  hastened  to  the 
LBJ  Ranch  at  Johnson  City,  Tex  ,  for  a  little 
rest  and  a  lot  of  talk  and  campaign  strategy 
planning.  As  Is  his  custom  with  visitors  at 
the  ranch,  the  President  was  showing  Mr. 
Humphrey  the  layout  and  the  cattle. 

As  usual,  also,  a  corps  of  newsmen  and 
cameramen  was  on  hand,  and  at  one  point 
In   the   weekend   proceedings,   the  President 


This,  then.  Is  a  general  statement  of  of- 
ficial Democratic  Party  thinking  with  regard 
to  farm  matters.  And  despite  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey's Joking  reference  and  the  general 
tendency  of  most  folks  to  belittle  political 
platforms,  it  Is  possible  to  size  up  the  farm 
goals  of  both  parties  by  studying  the  brocuj 
outlines  of  the  farm  planks. 

In  general,  the  Democrats  under  President 
Johnson  would  stick  with  the  farm  program 
now  In  effect.  Federal  price  supports  and 
controls  are  the  backbone  of  it,  with  do- 
mestic and  export  disposal  stepped  up  to 
equate  supply  and  demand  as  well  as  possi- 
ble. 

The  GOP,  under  Goldwater.  offers  an  al- 
ternative choice  for  those  who  favor  volun- 
tary commodity  programs  and  price  supports 
held  to  minimum  or  disaster-avoidance  lev- 
els. Mr.  Gold  WATER  favors  letting  natu- 
ral market  forces  exert  major  Influence,  with 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1964 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
cellent speech  was  given  by  Senator  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  in  my  district  on  Sep- 
tember 5.  He  spoke  In  Minneapolis 
where  he  had  served  as  mayor  and  told 
the  people  of  America  that  President 
Johnson  is  "intellectually  and  emotion- 
ally" equipped  to  lead  America  and  the 
free  world. 

Tlie  New  York  Times,  September  6 
issue,  gives  a  very  good  account  of  that 
speech. 

I  Prom   the   New   York  Times,   Sept.   6,    1964) 
Humphrey    Terms    Johnson    a    Giant — Sees 
Leader.ship    as    Major    Issue — Says   Gold- 
Water  Lacks  Responsibilitt 

(By  Earl  Mazo) 
Minneapolis,   September   5. — Senator   Hu- 
bert H.  HUMPHREY  formally  opened  the  Dem- 
ocratic national  campaign  today  by  declaring 
Uial  there  was  "one  major  Issue." 

TliLs,  he  said.  Is  that  President  Johnson 
is  "intellectually  and  emotionally  '  equipped 
to  lead  America  and  the  free  world  and  Sen- 
ator Barry  Goldwater  Is  not. 

TTie  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent singled  out  the  key  word  In  the  cam- 
I>algn  as  "responsibility." 

He  depicted  Mr.  Johnson,  his  running 
male,  as  "a  plant  of  a  man,"  who  epitomizes 
"responsibility"  In  public  office,  and  charged 
that  Mr.  Goldwater's  "behavior"  as  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  President  was  "Uie  very 
repudiation  of  responsibility." 
rally  on  campus 
At  an  enthusiastic  rally  on  the  University 
of  Minnesota  campus,  where  he  studied  and 
later  taught  political  science,  the  SenaUir 
contrasted  the  presidential  candidates  in  this 
way;  , 

Mr.  Johnson  is  "the  man  for  America  d> 
reason  of  his  proven  "strength,  courage,  re- 
sponsibility, leadership,  compassion  and 
vision." 

Mr.  Goldwater  "specializes  In  driving  away 
those  with  whom  he  disagrees,  scorns  the 
path  of  moderation  and  accommodation, 
and  sows  the  seeds  of  disunity  and  discord 
even  within  his  own  party."  he  said. 

His  campus   address  was  the  climax  of  a 


the  free  play  of  open,  competlve  marketing      ^        ^j   j^^^j^  parUsan  and  nonpartisan   wel 


ruling  prices  and  providing  farmers  the  basis 
on  which  to  make  their  plaiis,  rather  than 
move  according  to  dictates  from  Washington. 
The  OOP  farm  plank,  it  wUl  be  recalled, 
pledged  "to  provide  our  farmers  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  strength  of  our 
Nation,  with  t^e  maximum  opportunity  to 


come-home    activities    for    the    bouncy    53- 
year-old  vlce-presldentlal  candidate. 
was   mayor   at   3« 
He   started    his   political   career  as   mayor 
o*  Minneapolis  when  he  ims  34,  then  moved 
on  to  the  Senate  3  years  l«er — In  1948. 


The  fact  that  Mr.  Johnson  assigned  the 
klckoff  address  of  the  Democratic  campaign 
to  his  running  mate  indicates  that  Mr. 
Humphrey  will  carry  a  major  share  of  the 
party's  electioneering  load  for  the  next  8 
weeks. 

The  President,  according  to  party  tradi- 
tion, will  begin  his  formal  campaign  with  a 
L.nbor  Day  address  In  Detroit. 

Democratic  officials  who  throngsd  to  the 
Humphrey  homecoming  ebulliently  forecast 
ihta  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ticket  would 
sweep  Minnesota  and,  in  fact,  most  Mid- 
western States — by  big  maJorltUs. 

Minnesota's  Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 
who  Is  seeking  reelection,  noted  that  Mr. 
Humphrey  had  been  reelected  as  Senator  in 
1960  with  60  percent  of  the  popular  vote  and 
he  predicted  that  Mr.  Humphrey  should  help 
Mr.  Johnson  win  the  State's  10  electoral 
votes  by  an  equally  Impressive  margin. 

Mr.  Humphrey  clearly  shared  the  optimism 
of  his  fellow  Democrats  and  flatly  predicted 
an  "overwhelming  vote  of  confidence"  for 
President  Johnson  on  election  day. 

But  the  vlce-presldentlal  candidate  cau- 
tioned against  overconfldence  with  the  state- 
ment: 

"We  face  a  difficult  and  challenging  cam- 
paign In  the  weeks  ahead.  We  must  take 
nothing  for  granted.  We  must  wage  the  most 
Intensive  campaign  In  American  history." 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Humphrey's  talks 
today  Indicated  the  Democratic  campaigners 
for  the  next  2  months  will  be  seeking  to 
put  trigger-happy,  extremism  and  irrespon- 
sibility brands  on  Mr.  Goldwater,  while  de- 
picting Mr.  Johnson  as  a  "can  do"  statesman 
whose  leadership  In  the  White  House  is  above 
political  partisanship. 

Mr.  Humphrey  also  pressed  two  campaign 
themes  he  Introduced  In  accepting  the  vlce- 
presldentlal  nomination  at  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  on  August  27. 

One  was  the  contention  that  Mr.  John- 
son was  truly  the  champion  of  moderate  and 
liberal  Republicans  as  well  as  all  Democrats 
and  Independents,  while  Mr.  Goldwater 
"temporarily"  represented  only  a  right-wing 
"Goldwaterlte"  faction  of  tha  Republican 
Party. 

but    not   ooldwatir 

The  other  was  a  chant  in  which  speaker 
and  audience  Joined  after  each  of  a  long  list 
of  issues  on  which  Democrats  and  "most  Re- 
publicans" agree — "but  not  Goldwatxr." 

While  politics  was  the  keynote  of  the 
homecoming,  there  also  was  sentimental 
pride  evidenced  here  by  the  crowds  wel- 
coming Mr.  Humphrey  as  the  first  Mlnne- 
sotan  ever  to  be  on  a  major  party's  national 
ticket. 

The  ceremonies  began  with  a  civic  recep- 
tion at  the  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul  Interna- 
tional Airport,  where  the  candidate's  char- 
tered plane  from  Washington  landed  at  2 
p.m 

After  that  came  other  receptions,  press 
conferences,  handshaking  Jaunts,  and  the 
rally  tonight  at  the  University's  huge 
Northrup  Auditorium. 

Tomorrow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  and 
their  four  children  will  visit  neighbors  and 
supporters  in  Waverly,  38  miles  west  of  Min- 
neapolis, where  the  Humphrey  family  has  its 
home. 


Westinfhonse  Teitt  Driyerlets  "Skybus^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  pknnsylvakia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES" 

Tuesday,  September  15.  1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
August  27  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 


nal contained  an  article  about  exciting 
tests  that  are  being  conducted  by  West- 
inghouse  Air  Brake  Co.  in  the  mass  tran- 
sit field.  It  may  well  be  that  out  of 
these  tests  will  come  the  vehicle  that 
will  be  of  great  help  to  all  cities  In  solv- 
ing our  transportation  problems.  I  rec- 
ommend this  article  to  the  Mem^bers  of 
the  House: 

Transit  Agencies  Test  New  Devices  To  Make 
Rides  Pleasant,  Paster — Driverless  "Sky- 
bus,"  "Minibus"  for  Shoppers,  Two-Speed 
Conveyor  Belt  Stir  Interest — Federal 
Aid  a  Big  Stimulus 

(By  Albert  R.  Karr) 

In  a  park  outside  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny 
County  authorities  are  building  an  elevated 
track  to  test  an  electrically  operated  "Sky- 
bus"  that  Is  supposed  to  whisk  commuters 
along  at  low  cost — and  without  a  driver.  In 
the  city,  Westlnghouse  Air  Brake  Co.  Is  test- 
ing components  for  a  "rail-bus"  that  would 
carry  suburban  commuters  Into  the  city  on 
a  track,  then  roll  off  onto  the  streets  like 
any  other  bus  to  traverse  the  downtown  area. 

Whether  these  unusual  "buses"  really  will 
do  what  Is  claimed  for  them  may  take  years 
to  determllne.  But  they  nevertheless  typify 
a  new  spirit  stirring  In  the  transit  field. 
After  many  years  during  which  rapid  transit 
changed  little — except  for  getting  more 
crowded  and  more  costly — local  authorities 
and  transportation  equipment  makers  are 
getting  together  to  test  a  host  of  new  ve- 
hicles and  devices  designed  to  make  the 
commuter's  ride  swift  and  pleasant,  and  to 
lure  him  off  trafllc-choked  highways. 

Federal  money  has  galvanized  much  of 
this  activity.  A  1961  law  extended  Federal 
help  to  "demonstration"  projects  testing  new 
transit  equipment;  the  United  States  thus  Is 
paying  $2,872,000  of  the  skybus  project's  »5 
million  cost.  Axid  under  a  3-year,  $375  mil- 
lion program  Just  enacted  by  Congress, 
Uncle  Sam  will  pay  up  to  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  new  transit  equipment  and  facilities. 
To  get  this  aid,  localities  must  come  up  with 
comprehensive  transit  Improvement  pro- 
grams: development  of  new  equipment  Is 
being   written    into   many. 

equipmentmaker's  role 

Equipmentmakers,  scenting  a  giant  new 
market,  are  spending  their  own  money  to 
give  the  tests  a  further  push.  Westlnghouse 
Air  Brake  (Wabco)  has  "spent  $2  million  In 
the  past  24  months  on  research  and  devel- 
opment In  urban  transit,  and  we  will  be 
spending  more,"  pledges  Gene  R.  Schaefer, 
director  of  Its  mass  transit  center.  The 
center  coordinates  the  company's  sales  of 
transit  equipment. 

"I  think  there'll  be  more  Improvement  of 
transit  hardware  In  the  next  3  years  than 
has  been  made  In  the  last  40  years,"  sums  up 
Donald  Hyde,  general  manager  of  the  Cleve- 
land Transit  System.  And  Mr.  Schaefer  fig- 
ures transit  operators  may  spend  $10  billion 
to  Improve  urban  transit  In  the  next  15  years 
against  the  $500  million  he  calculates  they  ac- 
tually spent  In  the  past  20  years. 

Not  all  the  new  transit-Improving  Ideas 
now  flooding  into  Federal  offices  are  likely  to 
work  out.  Indeed,  some  seem  Imaginative  to 
the  point  of  fantasy.  After  the  new  aid  pro- 
gram cleared  Congress  "everybody  came  out 
of  the  woodwork"  with  "dozens  of  proposals 
for  new  kinds  of  things,"  comments  William 
Kurd,  an  official  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency,  which  administers  the  pro- 
gram. 

A  folding  train? 

Among  these  offbeat  proposals,  one  Individ- 
ual suggested  a  "nonstop  endless  folding 
train"  that  somehow  would  fold  up  like  an  ac- 
cordion as  It  passed  slowly  through  a  station, 
with  passengers  boarding  from  a  moving  belt, 
then  open  up  and  speed  off.  A  consulting 
group  suggested  that,  rather  than  leaving 
cars  at  home  or  driving  Into  town,  suburban 
commuters  should  drive  their  autos  onto  rail 


flatcars.  which  would  haul  them  en  masse 
into  the  city. 

But  such  other  plans  as  the  Skybxis  appear 
highly  promising  to  transit  operators.  West- 
lnghouse Electric  Corp.  developed  It  for  cities 
like  Pittsburgh  and  Atlanta,  which  don't  need 
and  can't  afford  the  big  rail  systems  of  Chi- 
cago or  New  York. 

The  Skybus  Is  a  boxy-looking  car  with  .-^n 
aluminum  and  glass  exterior.  It  run-on  rub- 
ber tires  along  grooves  In  an  elevated  con- 
crete track,  and  seats  28,  against  about  80  for 
a  typical  rail  car.  Westlnghouse  and  a  dozer. - 
odd  equipment  suppliers  are  paying  $1,042,000 
for  Its  tests,  with  the  rest  of  the  non-Peder.-.I 
tost  money  coming  from  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Allegheny 
County  Port  Authority. 

COST-CDTTINC  PROSPECTS 

The  small  driverless  cars  require  less  pow- 
er to  run  than  conventional  rail  cars,  and  ce.n 
be  pulled  off  the  system  more  easily  in  off- 
peak  hours,  Westlnghouse  says.  Also,  since 
the  Skybus  weighs  only  17,000  pounds,  against 
up  to  80,000  pounds  for  conventional  rail  cars. 
Its  backers  say  It  can  run  on  a  lighter  struc- 
ture. Port  Authority  officials,  who  are  build- 
ing a  l»4-mlle  test  loop  for  It,  estimate  the 
capital  cost  at  $1.5  million  a  mile,  against  $6 
million  or  more  to  build  an  old-style  elevated 
railway  system.  Trial  Skybus  runs  will  begin 
early  next  year;  when  they're  finished  the 
test  loop  will  be  used  for  an  amusement  ride. 

Westlnghouse  Electric  says  transit  officials 
In  Baltimore,  Chicago,  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  some  New  York  City  suburbs  also 
are  Interested  In  the  Skybus.  And  In  addi- 
tion to  Its  Pittsburgh  tests,  the  Skybus  is 
one  of  three  systems  being  considered  for  use 
In  a  new  terminal  complex  at  the  Tampa. 
Fla.,  International  Airport.  Wabco,  with  a 
system  similar  to  the  Skybtis,  and  Stephens- 
Adamson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Aurora,  111., 
with  a  two-Bjjeed  conveyor  belt  device,  also 
are  competing  for  that  job. 

Another  test  series  fc«-  a  whole  range  of 
new  transit  equipment  wUl  start  next  March 
near  San  Francisco.  The  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  District,  preliminary  to  building  a 
high-speed  75-mlle  transit  system  for  the 
area,  will  operate  a  4.4-mlle  test  track  for 
1  to  2  years,  trying  out  everything  from  new 
track  to  automatic  train  control  systems. 
The  Federal  Government  will  furnish  about 
$6  million,  the  District  and  suppliers  $3  mil- 
lion. 

"We  hope  to  advance  by  light  years  the 
whole  state  of  rapid  transit  technology."  says 
B.  R.  Stokes,  general  manager  for  the  dis- 
trict. A  national  technical  advisory  com- 
mittee for  the  project,  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  major  transit  agencies  around 
the  Nation,  will  be  fed  tnfornjatlon  on  how 
the  new  equipment  is  working  out. 

In  the  tests,  three  driverless  rail  cars  will  be 
run  sucesslvely  by  separate  automatic  con- 
trol systems  furnished  by  Wabco,  Westlng- 
house Electric,  General  Electric  Co.,  and 
General  Railway  Signal  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
General  Signal  Corp.,  Rocbeeter,  NY.  New 
propulsion  systems  specially  made  for  auto- 
matically controUed  runs  and  more  powerful 
than  those  used  today,  also  will  be  tested. 

One  propulsion  system,  furnished  by  Louis 
AUls  Co.,  Milwaukee,  wUl  use  alternating  cur- 
rent (a.c.)  Instead  of  the  direct  current  (d.c  ) 
generally  used  now  In  transit  operations. 
In  the  past,  a.c.  technology  wasn't  advanced 
sufficiently  for  use  on  a  transit  line.  But 
transit  officials  say  Its  use  would  lower  sharp- 
ly the  capital  and  operating  costs  of  transit 
propulsion  systems,  because  expensive  equip- 
ment now  used  to  convert  commercial  a  c. 
power  to  d.c.  wouldn't  be  needed,  and  the 
braking  action  of  transit  cars  tictually  could 
generate  electricity  for  the  operation 

COMMUTER    REACTION    TEST 

The  District  further  will  test  lighter, 
smoother  suspension  systems  to  be  supplied 
by  General  Steel  Industries,  Inc.,  of  Granite 
City,    111.;    Budd    Co.    of   Philadelphia;    and 
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Wabco.  It  also  will  solicit  the  reaction  of 
bay  area  resldenU  to  a  new  car  body  de- 
signed by  Sundberg-Perer,  Inc..  a  Detroit 
industrial  design  firm,  and  built  by  the  St. 
LoulB  Car  Division  of  General  Steel  Indus- 
tries. DUtrlct  offlclaJs  next  spring  will  load 
onto  a  flatbed  truck  a  half-length,  but 
otherwise  full-sized,  model  of  the  car.  haul 
It  around  the  area.  Invite  passersby  to  cUmb 
In,  and  note  their  thoughto  on  how  the  car 
looks  and  how  comfortable  It  Is  to  sit  In. 

Another  test  going  beyond  the  technical 
details  of  transit  equipment  has  been  un- 
derway since  April  In  Chicago.  The  Chicago 
Transit  Authority  then  began  a  2-year  ex- 
perimental shuttle  run  from  the  northern 
suburb  of  Skokle  to  Its  Howard  Street  station 
in  the  city.  It  Is  trying  out  new  equipment. 
Including  car-suspension  systems  and  higher 
powered  motors,  and  also  checking  whether 
patronage  on  the  run  U  heavy  enough  to 
justify  unusually  fast  and  frequent  service. 
Patronage  so  far  has  been  so  heavy  that 
the  CTA.  which  began  by  shuttling  three  cars 
along  the  6-mlle  line  every  10  minutes  dur- 
ing peak  hours,  has  stepped  up  rush-hour 
service  to  six  cars  nmnlng  4  minutes  apart. 
Ifs  been  pleased  with  the  equipment,  too, 
and  Is  buying  180  new  rail  cars  from  the 
Pullman -Standard  Division  of  Pullman,  Inc.. 
to  Incorporate  the  best  features  of  the  equip-, 
ment  tested  on  the  run. 

More  spedallJied  devices  are  coming,  too. 
In  Washington,  the  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.. 
since  last  October  has  been  running  along 
F  Street  new.  small  buses  designed  especially 
for  shoppers.  This  minibus,  built  by  Pas- 
senger Truck  Equipment  Co..  Huntington 
Park.  Calif.,  has  wide  doors,  a  low  floor  and 
steps,  and  lots  of  window  area  for  summer 
ventilation;  It  seats  18. 

Syracxise,  N.T..  also  Is  considering  a  Mini- 
bus tryout,  and  Rome,  N.Y..  may  use  the 
small  bus  for  general  service.  Passenger 
Truck  says  that  Minibus  also  is  being  used 
for  transportation  in  some  California  senior 
citizen  communities,  by  some  hotel  and  air- 
port bus  services,  and  for  movie  studio  tours. 
Things  also  are  stirring  In  the  conveyor 
belt  segment  of  the  transit  equipment  In- 
dustry. Several  new  systems  are  being  de- 
veloped, primarily  for  use  at  airports  and  In 
downtown  business  districts,  and  they  gen- 
erally go  beyond  the  simple  moving  sidewalk 
concept.  

TWO   BELTS.   TWO    SPEEDS 

The  system  Stephens-Adamson  Is  building 
for  the  Tampa  Airport  tests,  with  equipment 
supplied  by  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Is 
an  example.  It  will  have  passengers  walk 
onto  a  moving  platform  going  at  1  5  miles  an 
hour,  then  step  Into  cars  on  a  second  belt 
moving  at  the  same  speed;  when  theyTe  all 
aboard,  the  second  belt  speeds  up  to  15  to 
18  miles  an  hour.  The  Idea,  of  course.  Is 
that  any  passenger  attempting  to  step  from 
a  stationary  platform  onto  a  belt  moving  at 
that  speed  would  probably  break  his  neck. 

Ambitious  new  transit  equipment  plana 
haven't  always  worked  otit,  of  course.  The 
monorail  was  once  highly  ballyhooed,  but 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  have  both 
turned  down  monorail  proposals  for  serving 
their  metropolitan  areas  (though  the  Los 
Angeles  Department  of  Airports  Is  still  con- 
sidering a  monorail  for  a  20-mlle  run  from 
dovimtown  to  the  airport).  Transit  officials 
cite  sucb  monorail  drawbacks  as  objections 
to  the  look  of  Its  supporting  structure, 
switching  problems,  difBculty  In  adapting  to 
subway  use,  and  what  they  regard  as  high 
construction  and  operating  costs. 

Some  transit  officials  concede  too  that 
union  fears  of  the  elimination  of  Jobs  might 
pose  some  problems  In  connection  with  the 
automatic-control  devices  now  being  con- 
sidered, even  If  they  test  out  successfully. 
There's  a  precedent  In  New  York  City,  where 
the  New  York  Transit  Authority  some  time 
ago  Installed  an  automated  subway  train  on 


the  Grand  Central-Times  Square  ahuttle  run. 
The  Transport  Workers  Union  forced  the  au- 
thority to  put  a  motonnan  aboard  the  train, 
even  though  he  wasn't  needed  to  operate  It. 

Arm    TH«     BUUB.    WHAT? 

There  have  been  reports  of  technical  prob- 
lems, too.  At  any  rate,  the  automated  train 
was  put  out  of  action  by  a  fire  that  shut 
down  th«  shutUe  last  April,  and  the  transit 
authority  hasn't  made  up  Its  mind  whether 
to  put  the  automated  train  back  on  the 
tracks  when  service  resumes. 

But  whatever  happens  to  the  new  devices, 
conventional  modes  of  transit  also  are  being 
Improved.  City  agencies  are  sUrUng  to  buy 
new  cars,  some  air  conditioned,  that  are 
made  of  stainless  steel  or  aluminum  Instead 
of  the  tradltlorml  carbon  steel,  and  use  other 
new  features  to  trim  weight.  Chicago  Is 
buying  180  such  ears  from  Pullman-Stand- 
ard, and  New  York  is  buying  600  from  Budd. 

The  Institute  for  Rapid  Transit,  a  Chicago- 
based  trade  group,  says  some  new  transit 
vehicles  weigh  800  to  900  potmds  a  foot  of 
car  length,  against  a  typical  1,000-  to  1,200- 
pound  range  about  8  years  ago.  San  Fran- 
cisco transit  ofllcials  are  aiming  for  cars 
weighing  under  800  pounds  per  foot. 


Kansas  Cty  Star  Supports  Lyndon  John- 
son-Habert  Humphrey  Ficket 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    ICMKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  15.  1964 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
first  time  since  1892.  the  Kansas  City 
Star  Is  supporting  the  Democratic  ticket 
In  a  presidential  election. 

Ralph  McGill  sets  out  the  reasoning 
of  the  Star  in  an  article  In  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  September  6,  1964. 

My    colleagues    will    want    to    give 

thoughtful  attention  to  these  comments. 

[Prom  the   New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Sept. 

6,  19641 

Candidate  at  Sea 

(By  Ralph  McGUl) 

Senator  Goldwater,  speaking  from  a  yacht 
at  sea,  complained  that  President  Jobnson 
has  withdrawn  from  foreign  affairs.  The 
charge  was  echoed  by  vice  presidential  nomi- 
nee Miller.  While  these  accusations  were 
being  noade,  the  Kansas  City  Star,  referred 
to  by  Republican  conservatives  as  "maker 
gfj>resldent8,"  was  preparing  an  editorial. 
^V>r  the  first  time  since  1892.  a  span  of  72 
years,  the  venerable,  conservative,  and  highly 
respected  Star  Is  supporting  the  Demr>cratlc 
ticket.  If  Senator  Goldwater  Is  still  not  all 
at  sea,  he  may  have  read  the  Star'.s  reason- 
ing: 

•We  are  convinced  that  the  cause  of  world 
peace  would  be  better  served  by  Mr  John- 
son and  his  foreign  policy,  with  Its  roots 
deep  In  both  Democratic  and  Republican  ad- 
ministrations," said  the  Star.  "It  would  be 
safer  to  keep  Mr.  Johnson's  nnger  on  the 
nuclear  trigger  than  to  place  the  awesome 
responsibility  on  Senator  GoLDWAmi.  We 
frankly  fear  the  Goldwate:r  philosophy, 
transformed  Into  Presidential  policy,  might 
plunge  the  world  deeper  Into  the  uncertainty 
of  greater  international  tensions.  We  believe 
that  to  entrust  the  peace  to  a  Goldwateb 
administration  would  be  an  unnecessary  and 
undesirable  gamble  for  the  Nation  to  take." 

The  Star  noted,  too,  the  unbending  In- 
sistence on  Senator   Goldwaters  part  that 


he  Is.  in  all  cases,  absolutely  right;  that  he 
has  simple  answers  to  all  questions.  The 
fact  Is  that  Senator  Oou>WA-nB  continues  to 
reveal  himself  as  an  appallingly  uninformed 
and  superficial  man.  He  talks  of  the  John- 
son administration  as  withdrawing  from 
foreign,  or  international,  affairs. 

Senator  Golowatbi's  naive  Indictment 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  President  Is  more 
deeply  Involved  in  the  inherited  problem  of 
Vietnam  than  ever  before.  An  American 
fleet  Is  In  and  near  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  with 
an  awesome  supply  of  weajxitLB — Including 
the  nuclear.  The  at-sea  Senator  apparently 
does  not  know  that  we  still  have  some  400,000 
troops  In  Europe,  committed  there  as  a  block 
to  Communist  aggression,  and  that  they  have 
been  there  for  20  years.  We  have  nuclear 
warheads  for  missUes  at  various  European 
bases  manned  by  VB.  troops.  Our  troops 
have  been  in  Korea  for  almost  two  decades. 
The  Senator  blandly  charges  withdrawal  at 
a  time  when  a  second  UJB.  fleet  stands  off 
Cyprus  and  our  diplomats,  and  the  President 
himself  are  deeply  engaged  In  trying  to  work 
out  a  solution  of  that  crisis.  It  Is  a  dilemma 
that  both  Greece  and  Turkey  could  have 
solved  or  quieted  long  ago  but  for  the  In- 
dependent, Communist- Influenced  ambitions 
of  President  (and  Archbishop)  Makarlos. 

Yet  Senator  Goldwatek  sees  withdrawal. 
His  description  of  the  air  strike  on  the  North 
Vietnam  naval  base,  following  a  torpedo 
boat  attack  on  a  U.S.  destroyer,  was  that  It 
was  an  example  of  ""esSremlsm."  The  Sena-  , 
tor  continues  to  reveal  his  superficiality, 
radicalism  and  lack  of  moderation  and  In- 
formation. A  New  York  Republican  leader, 
who  reluctantly  had  agreed  to  support  Gold- 
water,  said  privately  at  the  time  of  the  New 
York  State  Convention  to  nominate  Senator 
Kenneth  Keating,  "The  greatest  Job  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  Is  going  to  have 
Is  to  find  a  way  to  put  Goldwater  In  a 
straltjacket  and  keep  him  away  from  press 
conferences  or  questions.  He  simply  can't 
be  left  to  his  own  thoughts  and  words.  If 
he  Is,  we  will  move  toward  a  real  disaster." 

The  American  people  are  Interested  In 
world  peace.  The  thought  of  perhaps  200 
million  persons  being  destroyed  In  about  60 
minutes  of  nuclear  exchange  Is  a  matter  of 
concern.  A  Birch-type  rlghtwlng  extremist 
has  been  quoted  as  saying,  seriously.  "Peace 
win  begin  when  400  million  (Americans  and 
Russians)  are  dead." 

The  thought  of  Senator  Goldwatek,  as 
President,  distributing  nuclear  weapons  sup- 
plies to  field  commanders  to  use  at  their 
discretion,  his  woeful  lack  of  knowledge 
about  International  affairs  and  politics,  his 
almost  smart  aleck  assumption  that  he  does, 
as  the  Star  noted,  have  all  the  answers  and 
that  he  la  absolutely  right,  all  add  up  to 
decisions  such  as  the  Kansas  City  Star  has 
made.  There  Is  nothing  of  moderation  In  the 
man  and  no  concept  of  the  values  of  patience 
and  compromise.  Certainly  he  does  not  draw 
Americans  together. 

The  conservative  Star's  conclusion  that  we 
cannot  afford  a  divided  country  Is  undlsput- 
able. 


Distinguished  Circait  Judge  Says  Anti- 
Court  Measures  Invalid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or    WTSCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  2, 1964 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  House  witnesses  a  ance-ln-a-genera- 
tion  procedure  being  used  for  the  second 


time  in  a  month,  on  thla  occasion  to  force 
a  vote  oa  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  will  never  pass,  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  Olympian  detachment  re- 
garding the  reapportionment  issue  is  be- 
coming increasingly  scarce  Just  when  it 
Is  most  needed. 

While  he  may  not  have  chosen  his 
moment  with  this  in  mind,  we  are  very 
fortunate  to  have  a  brief  and  measured 
statement  by  former  Judge  Henry  W. 
Edgerton.  describing  with  great  simplic- 
ity why  any  legislation  suspending 
Federal  court  jurisdiction  over  State  re- 
apportionment cases  Is  a  constitutional 
nullity.  Judge  Edgerton  served  the  Na- 
tion and  the  Nation's  Capital  as  associate 
and  later  chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  His  letter  to  the  editors,  ap- 
pearing in  yesterday's  Washington  Post, 
deserves  the  attention  of  all  Members: 

APPOKTTONlCBfT  TaNOLE 

I  have  retired  from  regular  active  service 
as  a  circuit  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  ef  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
and  am  Interested  In  apportionment  only  as  a 
citizen. 

The  Constitution  says  "The  Judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one 
Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  Inferior  courts 
as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  or- 
dain and  establish."  And  "The  Judicial 
power  shall  extend  to  all  eases  In  law  and 
equity,  arising  under  tbis  Oonstltution.  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,"  et«.  In  cases 
'arising  under"  the  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  forbids  a  State  to  deny  to  any 
person  the  equal  protoction  of  the  laws,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  both  houses 
of  a  State  legislature  must  be  apportioned  on 
a  population  basis  so  that  each  person's  vote 
shall  have  equal  weight  with  every  other  per- 
son's. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
a  bin  that  would  nullify  ttiese  Supreme 
Court  decisions  by  (1)  forbidding  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  review  esses  oonoeming  ap- 
portionment of  State  legislatures  and  (2) 
forbidding  U.8.  district  courts  to  decide  such 
cases  In  the  first  place.  If  this  bill  were  to 
become  law  and  were  observed.  It  would  re- 
move such  cases  from  tbe  "Judicial  power  of 
the  United  States."  Because  thsse  are  cases 
"arising  under  this  Constitution,"  Congress 
has  no  power  to  do  so.  For  the  same  reason, 
Congress  has  no  power  to  require  delay  in 
such  cases,  as  a  different  bUl  now  pending 
in  the  Senate  proposes  to  do. 

The  Constitution  says  "The  Supreme  Court 
shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction,  both  as 
to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exoeptlons.  and 
under  sucb  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make."  And  Congress  may  "ordain  and 
establish"  inferior  courts.  But  thsse  con- 
stitutional provisions  no  more  authorize 
Congress  to  prevent  tbe  Judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  from  enforcing  tbe  right  to 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  than  the  same 
provisions  authorize  Congress  to  prevent  the 
judicial  power  from  enforcing  the  right  to 
freedom  of  speech,  or  trial  by  Jury,  or  any 
other  constitutional  right. 

Congress  cannot  nullify  constitutional 
rights  by  the  simple  device  of  forbidding 
C  .S  courts  to  decide  cases  In  which  these 
rights  are  Involved.  Congress  may  redis- 
tribute among  VS.  court*  the  Judicial  power 
to  enforce  constitutional  rights,  but  Congress 
cannot  eliminate  or  reduce  that  power.  The 
Constitution,  like  other  documents,  must 
be  read  a*  a  whole. 

The  constitutional  grant  to  U.S.  courts 
of  the  Judicial  power  to  decide  all  cases 
"arising  under  this  Ooostltutlon"  Is  not 
subject  to  any  Implicit  proviso  to  the  effect: 
provided  Congress  is  willing.    The  constitu- 


tional grant  to  Congress  of  the  legislative 
power  to  determine  what  questions  may  be 
decided  by  what  courts  is  subject  to  an  im- 
plicit proviso  to  the  effect:  provided,  that 
the  Judicial  power  conferred  by  the  Consti- 
tution upon  U.S.  courts  may  not  be 
abridged." 

Hknbt  W.  Edoibton. 
Washington. 


the  entire  area.  The  yachts  that  picketed 
the  Hudson  Sunday  in  protest  against  the 
project  spoke  for  a  great  army  of  Americans. 


A  Picket  of  Yachts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  Yoric.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  several  yachts  picketed  In  pro- 
test on  the  Hudson  River.  Their  protest 
was  aimed  against  the  Consolidated  Edi- 
son Co.'s  plan  to  locate  a  powerplant  In 
the  north  front  of  Storm  King  Mountain 
In  New  York  State  which  would  Impair 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  mountain  and 
the  Hudson  River.  The  New  York  Times 
on  September  8  published  an  editorial 
calling  upon  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  consider  the  esthetic  values  in- 
volved and  the  need  to  preserve  the 
scenic  beauty  of  the  sirea.  I  h<H>e  the 
FPC  will  follow  this  sound  suggestion  and 
that  all  my  colleagues  will  read  the  fol- 
lowing editorial: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  8,  1964] 
Pkotectino  thk  Highlands 

Should  esthetic  values  be  considered  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  in  determining 
whether  to  grant  a  lioense  to  the  Consoli- 
dated Edlsom  Co.  for  its  projected  $160  mil- 
lion hydroelectric  power  InstaUatU^  at  Corn- 
wall. N.Y.?  Con  Edison  says  no.  It  main- 
tains that  under  the  law  the  FPC  has  no 
right  even  to  take  such  values  Into  account 
in  making  its  declsicm.  The  Scenic  Hudson 
Preservation  Conference,  whlc^  has  been 
leading  the  fight  against  the  installation, 
contends  that  the  FPC  has  not  only  the  right 
but  the  duty  to  weigh  them. 

Con  Edison's  plans  caU  for  gouging  a  giant 
powerplant  into  the  north  front  of  Storm 
King  Mountain,  with  a  huge  storage  reservoir 
high  above  it  in  the  Hudson  highlands. 
Water  would  bo  pumped  from  the  river  into 
the  reservoir  at  night  and  released  through 
tunnels  during  the  day  to  generate  power  as 
needed  for  peak  periods  of  New  York  City's 
insatiable  demands.  The  current  would  be 
transmitted  across  the  Hudson  by  submarine 
cables;  then  mainly  by  overhead  high-ten- 
sion lines  to  New  York. 

An  examiner  for  the  FPC  has  found  in 
favor  of  Con  Edison  and  against  the  conser- 
vationists, mainly  on  economic  grounds.  He 
has  upheld  the  company's  contention  that 
Its  plans  would  noit  seriously  Impair  the 
scenic  beauty  of  the  area,  but  has  not  ruled 
specifically  on  Its  claim  that  the  Federal 
Power  Act  does  not  permit  the  FPC  ev«i  to 
consider  esthetic  values.  Now  Scenic  Hud- 
son has  filed  a  brief  asking  the  fuU  Com- 
mission to  rule  on  this  highly  important 
point. 

Under  its  broad  powers  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic mterest,  the  FPC  certainly  should  accept 
Its  responsibility  to  preserve  a  great  national 
heritage — a  region  of  unspoiled  natural 
beauty  and  historic  national  traditions 
dating  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
public. Unless  it  does  so.  Con  Edison's  plea 
can  become  the  entering  wedge  for  despoUlng 


Gettinf  lato  Politic*:  Why  and  How  To 
Befin 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or  NKW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  3. 1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
country's  greatest  asset  Is  Its  Informed, 
energetic  citizens.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans take  part  in  our  political  affairs,  as 
voters,  and  as  active  workers  In  political 
organizations.  Once  they  have  gotten 
started,  volimteers  find  their  activities 
eKCiting  and  rewarding.  Volimteerlng 
for  the  first  time,  though,  often  seems 
harder  than  It  Is,  and  many  people  who 
would  like  to  get  involved  In  politics  just 
do  not  know  how  or  where  to  start. 

Since  1959  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
of  New  York  City  has  been  offering  en- 
couragement and  guidance  to  political 
novices  through  Its  public  affairs  pro- 
gram, a  nonpartisan  effort  designed  to 
promote  more  effective  citizenship 
among  members  of  the  Chase  Manhat- 
tan staff.  The  bank's  most  recent  pub- 
lic affairs  bulletin  Is  titled  "Getting  Into 
Politics:  Why  and  How  To  Begin."  It 
offers  excellent  advice  for  would-be  vol- 
unteers, emphasizing  the  Importance  of 
bread-and-butter  local  issues  and  direct- 
ing citizens  to  the  many  cliibs  and  can- 
didates who  "have  an  insatiable  hunger 
for  human  skills  and  ser'vloes."  As  the 
article  states,  "The  password  is,  I  want 
to  help." 

Mr.  Sf>eaker,  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
this  interesting  and  Informative  bulletin 
in  the  Rxcord: 
Getting  Into  Politics:    Wht  and  How   To 

BSOIN 

"My  most  exciting  experience  of  1964." 
This  is  the  reaction  of  one  volunteer,  a  polit- 
ical novice  3  weeks  ago,  to  the  work  he's  now 
doing  In  an  election  campaign. 

Aloag  with  his  shirt-sleeved  candidate,  up 
from  Washington  for  the  day,  he  was  map- 
ping out  the  route  for  a  motorcade.  Other 
workers  were  ordering  more  campaign  but- 
tons, arranging  for  a  fund-raising  dinner, 
telephoning  voters  in  the  district,  and  plan- 
ning for  a  door-to-door  canvass. 

During  the  next  2  months,  6  million 
other  American  will  Join  these  volunteers  in 
doing  some  kind  of  active  work  for  a  political 
candidate  or  political  party.  These  people 
will  soon  find  out  that  pcu^lclpatlon  In  poli- 
tics not  only  makes  good  sense,  but  is  good 
fun  as  well. 

PLKNTT  or  HOOM  TOR  EVHITBOOT 

Political  work  can  be  exciting  and  enter- 
taining. In  addition,  the  political  volunteer 
toakes  new  friends  and  personal  contacts, 
and  adds  a  new  dimension  to  his  life.  Beside 
enjoying  the  competitive  thrill  of  the  two- 
party  race,  the  political  worker  learns  a  great 
deal  about  human  psychology  and  the  art  of 
government. 

The  political  arena  has  plenty  of  room  for 
everybody.  Ptom  the  local  election  district 
to  the  highest  offices  in  Washington,  polit- 
ical leaders  and  political  parties  are  eagerly 
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looking  for  people  to  do  something  more  tban 
J  list  vote— people  who  are  wMm  and  willing 
to  get  out  and  work. 

Many  people  have  a  hankering  to  get  Into 
politics,  but  do  not  know  quite  how  to  get 
started.  Actually,  it  is  simple.  Almost  any 
Interested  person  can  Join  a  political  organ- 
ization Just  about  as  easily  as  he  or  she 
Joins  a  civic  group  or  bocIbI  club.  But  the 
volunteer  has  to  make  the  first  move  himself. 
If  he  shyly  walU  to  be  asked,  he  probably  will 
never  become  active  In  politics.  Though  the 
political  leaders  want  his  services  very  much, 
the  only  way  that  they  can  discover  his  avail- 
ability la  If  he  tells  them  about  It. 

There  are  three  ways  of  getting  Into  the 
swing  of  a  political  campaign.  The  hopeful 
political  worker  can:  (1)  Join  his  local  par*y 
organization,  or  (2)  Join  a  political  club,  or 
(3)  volunteer  his  services  directly  to  a  can- 
didate Who  la  running  for  office. 

As  far  as  getting  started  with  the  neighbor- 
hood party  organization  Is  concerned,  some 
succinct  advice  for  the  novice  comes  from 
U  8.  Congressman  Neil  Staebler.  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee  in  liflchlgan  from  1950  to  1081. 
Says  he:  "Go  to  the  smallest  political  unit 
In  the  place  where  you  live.  Go  to  the  politi- 
cal meetings.  See  the  opposltlou,  too.  Get 
acquainted  with  the  whole  operation.  Vol- 
xinteer  for  a  Job,  but  not  too  soon.  People 
get  svisplclotis  when  you  move  too  soon.  But 
when  the  right  Job  ©pens  up,  volunteer  for  It. 
Stick  with  It.  IPolltlcs  Is  a  lot  like  olives 
Many  people  don't  like  the  first  taste,  or  the 
Job  of  getting  the  »rst  one  out  of  the  bottle." 
The  logical  man  to  seek  out  first  is  the 
leader  of  his  local  election  dlfitrlct.  If  he 
wishes  to  take  on  bigger  game,  the  novice 
can  call  upon  the  party  chairman  of  his 
assembly  district  or  city  or  county.  But  he 
would  be  wise  to  begin  at  the  lowest  level; 
that  le,  at  the  election  district  level.  Here 
he  has  the  beet  opportunity  to  sharpen  his 
talents  and  learn  quickly. 

The  pftSBWord  is.  "I  want  to  help."  Most 
poUUcal  bodies — no  matter  how  seemingly 
distant  or  closed  to  outsiders — have  an  In- 
satiable hunger  for  human  skills  and  serv- 
ices. The  organization  needs  people  to  con- 
duct door-to-door  canvassing  of  the  neigh- 
borhood in  search  of  votes,  to  write  and  dis- 
tribute publicity  broadsides,  to  prepare  card 
indexes,  to  drive  sound  trucks,  and  to  watch 
the  polls    or   babysit   on   election   day. 

THE    CLUB    AND    THE    CANDUiATE 

If  a  person  does  not  want  to  commit  him- 
self fully  to  the  regular  party  organization, 
he  can  join  a  so-called  political  club.  There 
are  some  20.000  such  clubs  in  the  United 
States,  both  DemocraUc  and  Republican. 
Generally,  they  are  adjuncU  of  the  local  po- 
litical party  organizations.  But  they  are 
somewhat  more  independent  than  the  regular 
organizations  and  less  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  local  political  leaders. 

Political  clube  meet  regularly  and  often 
have  their  own  clubhouses.  They  sponsor 
such  programs  as  debates,  discussions  and 
forums  at  which  guest  speakers  are  Ukely  to 
be  city  councllmen  and  State  legislators. 
Clubs  also  sponsor  many  social  functions — 
dances,  parties,  tours  of  the  United  Nations. 
During  an  election  campaign,  the  club 
members  combine  with  the  local  party  or- 
ganization and  are  selected  for  various  cam- 
paign Jobs.  To  find  out  the  name,  address, 
and  telephone  number  of  a  local  political 
club,  a  volunteer  can  contact  his  party's  as- 
sembly district  leader  or  county  committee- 
man. A  good  first  step  Is  to  check  the  tele- 
phone book  listings  under  "Democratic"  or 
"Republican." 

There  Is  still  another  route  to  active  par- 
ticipation In  politics.  That  Is  the  road  taken 
by  people  who  find  themselves  attracted  to 
a  particular  candidate,  but  not  necessarily  to 
the  political  club  or  the  regular  party  or- 
ganization. These  people  volunteer  to  help 
their  favorite  candidate  during  a  specific 
campaign. 


On*  of  the  political  leadera  who  faTora  thla 
course  la  OongreMonan  Mklvu*  LaAiao,  of  Wla- 
coaaln,  w1k>  waa  chainnan  of  the  platform 
coBamittae  at  kbe  reocnt  Bepubllcan  National 
CooTaiitloii.  Whan  people  ask  htm  how  to 
baooma  actlva  in  politics.  Laikb  replies: 
"Work  for  a  candidate.  Work  for  a  candidate 
at  any  level — local.  State,  or  National.  The 
type  of  campaign  is  not  Important,  at  least 
not  at  the  outset.  The  Important  thing  Is  to 
get  into  the  thick  of  it.  observe  how  it's  done, 
and  take  an  active  part  in  the  political 
process." 

If  a  person  with  useful  talents  approaches 
the  candidate  or  his  campaign  manager,  he 
stands  a  good  chanca  of  finding  himself 
placed  in  a  challenging  and  exciting  Job. 
The  candidate  and  his  manager  are  con- 
stantly searching  for  skUls  and  services  be- 
yond those  made  available  by  the  regular 
party  organization.  They  do  not  want  to 
become  dependent  upon  the  organization, 
and  they  often  feel  that  the  organization  has 
not  assigned  nearly  enough  volunteer 
workers  to  their  individual  campaign. 

THE  NEED  TCm,  VOLUNTEERS 

To  build  their  own  team,  the  candidate 
and  his  manager  search  for  volunteers  from 
many  professional  backgrounds.  The  can- 
didate can  always  make  use  of  lawyers,  door- 
to-door  salesmen,  accountants,  clerks,  fund- 
raisers or  people  with  experience  In  money 
matters.  Says  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel.  of 
California:  "If  a  young  law  student  writes 
me  that  he  has  an  Interest  in  politics,  and 
if  I  have  a  place  for  hiaa  In  my  offlce,  I  hire 
him  for  S  months  during  the  summer." 

The  volunteer  la.  of  ceurse.  much  better 
positioned  if  his  candidate  wins.  But  vic- 
tory is  not  always  essential.  Senator  Prank 
Moss,  of  Utah,  suggests  that  a  good  way  for 
a  novice  to  gala  experience  Is  to  pick  out  a 
solid  candidate  In  whom  he  has  confidence 
and  go  to  work  for  him  without  worrying  too 
much  about  how  the  election  will  t\irn  out. 
Says  Moss:  "Your  credentials  turn  largely 
on  how  well  you  did  your  Job  and  what 
enthusiasm  you  showed  rather  than  on  the 
candidate  for  whom  you  campaigned  or  how 
a  particular  election  resulted." 

Considering  how  relatively  easy  It  Is  to 
become  active,  why  don't  more  people  plunge 
into  the  political  swim? 

One  reaaon  is  that  many  Americans  mis- 
takenly believe  that  political  activity  is  be- 
neath them — a  shoddy  affair  which  ladies 
and  gentlemen  shotUd  avoid.  Even  if  this 
charge  were  accurate,  which  It  fortunately 
is  not,  it  should  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
truly  alert,  concerned  citlaens  from  becoming 
politically  active.  In  other,  less  fortunate 
countries,  good  people  have  learned  the  bitter 
lesson  that  the  surest  way  to  surrender  the 
political  arena  to  selfish  men  Is  to  shun  It 
themselves.  In  other  words,  to  avoid  poli- 
tical activity  is  to  court  disaster. 

While  some  people  believe  that  politics  la 
below  them.  Just  as  many  erroneously  believe 
that  politics  U  above  them.  They  have  con- 
cluded that  only  people  who  have  highly 
specialized  talents  ot  great  wealth  are  really 
wanted  Inside  the  political  Inner  circles. 
But  the  truth  Is  that  people  from  all  walks 
of  life  can  and  do  make  meaningful  political 
contributions — and  enjoy  themselves  while 
they  are  doing  it.  Leaders  In  both  political 
parties  report  that  some  of  their  most  effec- 
tive volunteer  workers  are  housewives,  of- 
fice workers,  students,  bu.slness  executives 
and  farmers. 

In  the  high-level  world  of  politics,  the 
most  pressing  Issues  are  those  that  come 
closest  to  affecting  the  lives  of  every  one  of 
us.  When  the  ordinary  citizen  stops  to  pon- 
der the  great  political  questions  of  our  day. 
he  usually  thinks  in  terms  of  such  sweeping 
problems  as  the  cold  war,  the  future  of  the 
Western  Alliance,  and  international  trade  or 
monetary  policy. 

But  beyond  these  broad  Issues  are  scores 
of  equally  t)aslc  local  questions  that  de- 
termine the  quality  of  our  every-day  lives. 


If  anyone  thinks  that  poUUos  InvolTes  ooly 
such  seemingly  distant  quaatlons  as  NATO 
and  the  tariff  laws,  let  him  look  around  his 
own  neighborhood  and  make  a  personal 
checklist  of  local  conditions:  Like  roads, 
schools,  police  protection,  and  transporta- 
tion. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  bread-and-but- 
ter Issues  that  affect  our  daily  lives.  If  peo- 
ple wish  to  have  a  voice  in  those  issues — a 
voice  beyond  a  simple  vote — then  they  should 
become  active  in  politics.  And  the  leaders 
of  both  political  parties  agree  that  the  best 
time  to  get  starte*    is  right  now. 

Says  Senaor  Cr^ArBoitNE  Pixj,,  of  Rhode  Is- 
land: "Dont  Just  talk  about  getting  into 
poltics — get  out  there  and  do  something. 
Get  a  list  of  names  and  go  door-to-door. 
stuff  envelopes.  Write  letters.  Raise  mon- 
ey. But  Just  get  started  and  do  something." 
Ringing  doorbells,  stuffing  envelopes,  de- 
livering publicity  broadsides,  even  babysit- 
ting so  that  busy  mothers  can  get  to  the 
polls — these  may  seem  like  less  than  romantic 
o-sslgnments  for  the  t>oglnner.  Almost  ev- 
erybody would  like  to  begin  in  some  glam- 
orous, pullcymakiag  portion.  But  few  do. 
"Remember,  volunteers  don't  start  at  the 
top."  advises  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, a  former  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee.  "Be  willing  to 
do  the  hard,  routine  work.  You're  really 
learning  to  help  yourself,  but  right  now 
you're  helping  someoae  else." 

Whatever  his  position,  an  alert  volunteer 
will  quickly  get  a  feel  for  tlie  essentials  of 
the  whole  campaign.  He  will  learn  how  to 
wage  a  political  battle — aad  that  the  tactics 
are  much  the  saaae  whether  the  race  Is  for 
the  school  board  or  the  Senate,  the  election 
district  leadership,  or  the  Uj8.  Presidency. 

Equally  important,  the  volunteer  will  be- 
come noticed  himself.  If  the  new  political 
worker  Is  bright  and  dedicated,  he  or  she 
will  soon  catch  the  eye  of  the  candidate,  the 
campaign  manager,  and  other  political  lead- 
ers. "In  a  matter  of  hours,"  says  Senator 
George  McGovern.  of  South  Dakota,  "a  really 
bright  person  will  attract  the  attention  of 
the  fvolltlclans," 

In  political  campaigns,  the  shortage  of 
skilled  workers  Is  acute  and  the  turnover  of 
personnel  Is  rapid.  The  rise  from  envelop- 
llcker  to  master  campaign  strategist  can  be 
fast — provided  the  volunteer  Is  energetic  and 
wants  to  take  on  greater  responsibility  in 
the  political  arena. 

The  American  system  of  competitive,  dem- 
ocratic, two-party  politics,  is  envied  by  peo- 
ples the  world  over.  It  la  a  basically  sound 
and  sturdy  system,  but  It  needs  careful  nour- 
ishing. Democracy,  after  all.  Is  government 
"by  the  people"  as  well  as  of  and  for  the 
people. 

"A  Communist."  Nlklta  Khrushchev  once 
remarked,  "has  no  right  to  be  a  mere  on- 
looker." 

In  our  democratic  society.  It  Is  up  to  the 
Individual  whether  he  becomea  an  onlooker 
or  a  participant.  But  In  making  this  deci- 
sion, he  should  realize  that  the  success  of 
a  democracy  depends,  essentially  and  pro- 
foundly, on  getting  the  best  men  and  women 
Into  politics  and  government. 


Labor  Day — 7th   of  September  Broaght 
Back  Sad  Memories 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

or  oBoaGiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  September  17.  19€4 
Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.    Mr,  Speak- 
er, sometimes  ia  the  busy  Uvea  we  lead. 


we  are  prone  to  forget  the  difflculties  un- 
der which  our  soldiers  have  suffered  in 
all  of  our  wars. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  Pembroke,  Oa., 
who  served  In  World  War  I  and  Is  now 
the  editor  of  the  Pembroke  Journal, 
wrote  in  a  recent  issue  of  his  p>aper  about 
an  experience  which  he  had. 

|FYom  the  Pembroke  (Ga.)  Journal,  Sept.  10, 
1064] 

Labi'r  DAT — 7th  or  SaPTEMBER  Brought  Back 
Sad  Memories 

( By  Prank  O.  Miller) 

Today,  September  7,  is  a  day  that  ye  editor 
will  never  forget,  for  46  years  ago  today,  ye 
editor  was  on  the  S6  Persia,  a  soldier 
headed  for  the  battlefields  of  Prance,  and 
on  our  i3th  day  at  sea,  when  it  was  thought 
our  ship  would  land  the  next  morning  at 
Liverpool.  Kngl&nd.  we  had  been  given  orders 
to  take  a  bath,  that  was  to  get  naked  and 
get  on  deck  and  let  them  turn  the  hose  on 
you.  as  they  wanted  all  the  soldlen  to  pre- 
sent a  good  appearance  when  they  went 
ashore. 

But.  lo  and  behold,  while  sitting  atop  of 
our  bunk,  naked  In  the  bottom  of  the  ship, 
a  German  submarine  hit  our  ship  with  a 
torpedo  and  tore  a  big  hole  tn  It.  and  of 
course  we  all  surged  to  the  top.  We  had 
places  to  line  up  at,  while  an  Inspection  was 
made;  finally  an  order  was  given  to  abandon 
ship,  every  man  for  himself.  After  being 
in  the  water  some  time  we  were  picked  up  by 
the  British  destroyer  Spitfire,  and  remained 
on  deck  all  night,  on  a  steel  deck,  barefooted 
and  naked,  and  believe  you  me.  It  gets  cold 
out  on  the  water  at  night  even  In  the  dead  of 
Slimmer.  It  was  the  longest  and  most  miser- 
able night  I  ever  spent. 

Finally  we  landed  at  Plymouth,  England, 
about  10:30  on  Sunday  morning.  There 
must  have  been  26,000  people  to  meet  the 
boats  when  they  went  Into  port  with  the 
survivors  off  the  torpedoed  ship,  and  about 
four-fifths  of  them  were  women,  "there  we 
were,  one  of  about  a  thousand  naked  men, 
but  these  people  did  not  let  It  worry  them. 
They  finally  gave  us  English  soldier  clothes, 
and  we  flntdly  made  It  on  up  to  the  front. 

But  September  7  will  always  be  a  day  that 
we  will  never  forget. 


Whf    We   Are    for    Johnson    and    Hum- 
phrey— Editorial  From  dicago  PNYX 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   IMDLANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Friday,  September  4.  1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  an  editorial  giving  the 
reasons  the  Chicago  PNYX,  an  independ- 
ent newspaper  interpreting  our  country's 
Hellenic  thought,  is  supporting  President 
Johnson  and  Hubert  Humphkey. 

The  editorial  was  published  In  the 
Chicago  PNYX  on  September  1.  1964. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Why  We  Ake  for  Johnson  and  Humphkey 

The  following  excerpts  are  from  an  editor- 
ial In  the  Chicago  PNYX  of  AprU  19,  1968. 
written  by  Peter  N.  Mantzoroe. 

To  the  Hellenes  of  America  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frona  Minnesota  is  weU 
known  for  his  opposltlMi  to  the  McCarran- 
Wctlter   law.  •    •   •  He  always   works  closely 


with  Democratic  Leader  Johnson  and  has 
been  vocifierous  In  his  denuinds  that  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Poster  Dulles  should  re- 
sign. His  pramlnence  in  national  Democratic 
circles  has  endeared  him  to  many  leaders  who 
see  in  him  the  very  best  material  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  •  •  •  The 
citizens  of  Hellenic  extracti<xi  have  watched 
HrricPHREY's  political  ascendancy  with  ad- 
miration and  see  in  him  a  great  American 
political  lead«-  who  is  dedicated  to  erase  the 
stigma  of  having  second-class  citizens  among 
the  foreign-born  In  America  by  working  for 
the  repeal  of  all  laws  which  do  not  apply  to 
all  citizens  alike." 

A  year  later.  In  an  article  written  for  the 
Chicago  PNTX,  among  other  things.  Senator 
Humphrey  said:  "In  spite  of  terrible  hard- 
ships, Greece  provides  one  of  the  most  spec- 
taciilar  examples  of  the  value  of  foreign  aid. 
Aid  to  Greece,  a  proven  friend  of  the  United 
States,  has  not  only  helped  our  own  imtional 
Interest,  but  it  has  greatly  aided  the  cause 
of  freedom  generally." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chicago  PNYX,  the 
greatest  statement  ever  made  by  the  most 
outspoken  Senator  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  Hdbkrt  H.  HtrMPHRrr.  is: 

"Wtuit  tlie  people  of  the  world  want  today 
more  than  anything  else  is  acceptance. 
They  want  to  be  respected.  They  want  to 
be  held  in  a  spirit  of  equality.  They  want 
to  be  treated  as  equals.  We  have  set  our- 
selves up  as  some  kind  of  superi>atrlote.  so 
to  speak,  pointing  the  finger  at  people  from 
all  over  the  world  who  have  helped  make 
this  Nation  rich  and  powerful  and  sa3rlng  to 
them.  'You  are  not  clean."  I  conclude  by 
saying  that  any  nation  which  closes  Its  doors 
will  close  its  mind  and  close  Its  heart;  or 
perhaps  I  should  turn  It  around  and  say  that 
when  we  begin  to  close  our  doors,  the  portals 
of  this  great  Republic,  then  we  have  closed 
our  hearts  and  dosed  our  minds." 

More  recently,  on  August  3,  the  editor  of 
the  Chicago  PNYX  was  among  several  news- 
j>aper  publishers  and  editors  who  attended  a 
meeting  with  President  Joluison  in  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  House. 

In  his  faithful  and  tactful  manner  the 
President  of  the  United  States  told  us:  "Your 
publications  represent  one  of  the  most  Amer- 
ican of  all  American  institutions.  •  •  •  You 
and  your  predecessors  have  done  much  to 
unify  us,  to  bring  us  together — as  one  people 
and  one  nation.  •   •   • 

"This  is  a  great  hour  in  our  national  his- 
tory. •  •  •  America's  leadership  at  every 
level  Is  called  now  to  work  for  America's 
unity — and  to  work  against  America's  divi- 
sion.  •    •    • 

"This  Is  the  work  we  must  always  put 
first — if  we  are  to  keep  faith  with  those  who 
have  come  to  these  shores  from  across  the 
seas.  •  •  •  A  divided  America  cannot  be  a 
prosperous  America — or  a  peaceful  America — 
or  a  progressive  America.  A  divided  America 
cannot  fulfill  Its  promise  at  home — or  accom- 
plish its  purposes  abroad.  •   •   • 

"Our  forefathers  left  the  lands  of  their 
birth  because  cries  for  Jtistlce  fell  upon  deaf 
ears — cries  for  peace  fell  upon  closed  and 
willful  minds — cries  for  opportunity  fell 
upon  stony  hearts.  We  do  not  want  to  turn 
back  toward  what  we  left  behind.  That  is 
why  we  move  with  confidence,  with  courage, 
and  with  compassion  to  perfect  our  unity — 
to  overcome  our  divisions — to  fulfill  the  great 
promise  of  this  hour  in  American  history. 

"And  tliat  is  why  I  asked  you  here. 

"The  challenge  of  'unifying  America — of 
holding  our  land  on  a  straight  and  sure 
course  of  success — cannot  be  met  by  the  man 
in  the  White  House  alone. 

"I  need  your  help — and  the  help  of  every 
American.    •    •    •   Standing  here — talking 

with  you — I  am  very  proud  of  America  and 
what  our  unity  has  wrought  for  us  •   •   •. 

"This  is  a  great  moment  for  America — an 
hour  of  great  opportunity.     It  Is  a  mcxnent 


to  unite — and  in  that  unity  move  ah«ad  to- 
gether to  win  the  victory  for  freedom  and 
Justice  ttirovighout  the  world." 

As  in  recent  speeches  to  labor  leaders,  busi- 
ness leaders,  and  school  officials,  Mr.  John- 
son told  us  that:  "As  President  of  aU  the 
people,  I  intend  to  work  to  insure  that  every 
person  enjoys  the  full  constitutional  rights 
and  equal  opportunity  that  are  his  birthright 
as  an  American  citizen." 

The  President  also  reminded  us  that  he 
began  his  pubUc  life  from  a  congressional 
district  whose  people  were  from  many  lands. 
He  alluded  to  his  father's  refusal,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Texas  Legislature,  to  go  along  with 
moves  to  penalize  Texans  of  German  ancestry 
during  World  War  I. 

Finally,  Mr.  Johnson  urged  all  of  us  to 
convey  our  respect  for  law  and  order  and 
for  hvunan  rights  to  all  the  Americans  we 
serve  tiu-ough  our  newspapers. 

As  President,  Mr.  Johnson's  most  Import- 
ant contribution  to  humanity,  so  far.  has 
been  the  passage  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
which  was  Instigated  by  his  predecessor  In 
office.  He  now  stands  as  the  embodiment  and 
apostle  of  that  principle. 

It  Is  not  always  easy  to  analyze  the  cause 
of  a  popular  favorite's  hold  upon  the  masses. 
But  to  awaken  the  love  and  warmest  admira- 
tion of  a  people,  requires  qualities  which  well 
nigh  defy  analysis.  It  has  been  Mr.  John- 
son's good  fortune  to  be  able  to  offer  a  very 
large  class  of  his  fellow  citizens  Just  what 
they  seemed  to  need. 

He  has  aroused  and  attracted  their  sym- 
pathies, and  this  tremendous  logical  fact  is 
what  will  bring  about  an  overwhelming 
ground  swell  which  will  sweep  him  Into  offlce 
in  November. 


Welfare  "Rights"  and  International  Poli- 
tics Add  Chaos  to  California  Africnltnre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  8,  1964 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  several  minor  developments  which 
should  be  reported  to  the  Members  re- 
lating to  the  impending  chaos  in  Cali- 
fornia agriculture  UE>on  the  termination 
of  the  bracero  program.  Not  cme  of  the 
development  is  good — they  e^e  b«ui  for 
agriculture,  all  related  industries,  and 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  and  consumer. 

The  September  14,  1964.  issue  of  the 
Council  of  California  Growers  newsletter 
depicts   these    deplorable    developments 
well: 
WELrARK,  Politics,  Labor,  and  Welfare — The 

Wheel  Comes  FVll  Circle  and  the  Crisis 

Grows 

With  so  much  attention — political  and 
otherwise — being  focused  on  the  unemployed. 
on  the  Nation's  pockets  of  poverty,  and  on 
the  need  to  match  men  with  Jobs,  an  incident 
that  took  place  In  Alameda  County  last  week 
seemed  a  bit  paradoxical. 

It  even  bordered  on  the  ironic.  Particu- 
larly when  it  occurred  at  almost  the  same 
time  that  Governor  Brown,  citing  the  great 
unemployment  problem,  quoting  the  "unified 
feelings  of  organized  labor,"  and  the  "posi- 
tion of  the  Mexican  Government,"  stated 
that  no  extension  of  the  bracero  program 
would  pass  Congress  this  year. 

And  what  made  the  Alameda  incident 
even  more  amazing  was  the  fact  that  as  it 
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took  place,  CalUornla  growers  were  being 
certified  by  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments Tor  the  greatest  number  of  temporary 
foreign  workers,  braceroe,  required  so  far  this 
year.  Not  only  as  the  big  stoop  labor  peak 
In  tomatoes  approtiches.  but  for  work  In 
peach  harvesting  In  areas  that  haven't  re- 
quired braceroe  In  years.  For  this  year  we 
had  one  of  those  little  unforeseeable  quirks 
that  make  agriculture  a  bit  different  than 
other  Industries.  This  one  Involved  weather 
and  rain.  Weather  which  drove  the  domes- 
tics that  historically  pick  peaches  and  other 
soft  fruit  elsewhere  thus  leaving  tons  of 
peaches  on  the  trees  unharvested. 

What  happened  In  Alameda?  Just  a  little 
old  sit-in.  a  commonplace  Incident  these 
days,  true.  But  this  was  a  UtUe  different 
In  that  this  particular  group  was  protesting 
the  Alameda  County  Welfare  Departments 
agricultural  employment  prograni  for  able 
bodied,  psychologically  adjusted  welfare 
recipients. 

Led  by  a  group  known  as  the  Welfare 
Rights  Organization,  and  supported  by  CORE, 
the  ad  hoc  committee  (of  San  Francisco  Auto 
Row  and  Sheraton  Palace  sit-in  fame)  plus 
a  group  called  youths  for  Joba,  the  pickets, 
and  later  the  sit-ins.  complained  that  the 
department's  agricultural  employment  pro- 
gram was  degrading. 

"Farm  work  is  below  our  dignity"  pro- 
tested taie  sit-ins.  "We're  entitled  to  our 
welfare  checks  and  no  one's  got  the  right 
to  say  that  we  got  to  take  farm  Jobs  to  get 
those  checks." 

In  spite  of  Welfare  Director  Harold  B. 
Kehoe's  explanation  of  the  original  and  basic 
reasons  for  the  welfare  program  pUis  his 
repeated  announcements  that  even  unskilled 
peach  pickers  were  making  an  aver;ige  of  $2 
per  hour,  the  welfare  rlghters  were  unmoved. 
So  unmoved,  In  fact,  that  they  sUiged  an 
84-hoxir  protest  sit-in. 

Chanting,  "we  know  our  rights  and  we 
don't  have  to  work  to  get  them  "  Interspersed 
with  an  occasional,  "freedom  now'-  the  sit- 
ins  sat — the  public  officials  looked  harassed 
and  embarrassed:  growers  arovmd  the  Stat« 
continued  their  search  for  workers  and 
peaches  fell  to  the  ground. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  peach  crop  Is  loef 
By  no  means.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
peaches  folng  through  the  canneries  because, 
overall,  the  crop  Ls  being  harvested.  Oh. 
sure,  some  grower  will  be  hurt  Others.  In- 
cluding the  owners  of  the  orchards  that  we 
toured  personally,  will  lose  their  shirts  this 
year.    But  even  that  Isn't  the  p<ilnt. 

What  Is  the  point?  Well,  really  there  are 
quit*  a  few.  One  of  which  was  rather  suc- 
cinctly analyzed  by  a  newsman  covering  the 
Alameda  sit-ins.  A  newsman,  by  the  way,  In 
good  standing  with  his  union  and  an  old 
pro  In  covering  the  news  beat,-;  of  the  bay 
ivrea,  and  other  metropolitan  areas 

He  put  It  this  way — and  we  quot« :  "What 
a  h—  of  a  situation  this  Is.  The  growers  are 
breaking  their  necks  to  get  workers,  the 
politicians  are  talking  about  puttlnR  Amer- 
ica back  to  work  and  these  people — the  very 
people  the  Government  la  saying  need  Jobs, 
don't  want  Jobs.  And  why?  Because  Ifs 
too  easy  to  get  something  for  nothing.  Why 
get  ovit  in  the  fields  and  sweat.  st<K)p.  squat, 
or  reach  for  d —  good  money,  if  youre  will- 
ing to  work,  when  you  can  sit  back,  do 
nothing,  and  get  enough  from  uncle  tax- 
payer to  get  along.  Brother,  now  I've  seen 
everything." 

Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  hasn't  seen 
everything.  In  fact  he  hasn't  seen  anything 
yet.  Walt  until  next  year  when  there  are 
no  braceroe  to  All  In  as  a  temporary,  supple- 
mental work  force.  Walt  until  the  thousands 
of  workers  in  the  allied  industries  who  rely 
on  these  bracero  harvested  crops  for  their 
Jobs  are  laid  off  those  Jobs.  Walt  until  Cali- 
fornia's $12  billion  per  year  agribusiness  In- 


thurtry  starts  to  fold  In  the  middle.  Then 
our  newsman  friend  will  have  eeen  some- 
thing. 

And  If  you  think  this  Is  an  exaggeration, 
then  you  havent  been  too  close  to  the  grow- 
ing amount  of  correspondence  between  top 
ofHclals  In  such  closely  allied  Industries  as 
Ice  and  refrigeration,  banking,  trucking,  rail- 
roading, air  and  water  transportation,  can- 
ning, paper  and  carton  manufacturing,  print- 
ing and  lithography  •  •  •  and  more.  Cor- 
respondence that  Indicates  a  growing  concern 
over  the  farm  labor  situation.  Correspond- 
ence that  asks  "after  the  braceros  whaf' 
Correspondence  that  Indicates  an  increasing 
uneasiness  over  the  pat  answers  from  the 
Governor  to  the  effect  that  "California  grow- 
ers win  have  adequate  labor  to  harvest  next 
year's  crops."  And  •  •  •  It  would  seem,  there 
Is  reason  for  this  uneasiness  Particularly 
since  the  ball  has  been  thrown  to  labor 
•  •  •  and  they  haven't  provided  the  an.swer 
And  to  the  Governor  •  •  •  who,  upon  fur- 
ther questioning  such  as  took  place  at  his 
last  news  conference,  admits  that  he  dt>osn't 
know  where  the  labor  will  come  from. 

Oh  •  •  •  to  clarify  the  record.  Orga- 
nized labor  Is  not  "unifled"  In  Its  opposition 
to  some  type  of  temporary,  suppIemenUil  for- 
eign labor.  While  top  AFL  CIO  officials  pub- 
licly announce  their  opposition,  others  close 
to  reality  and  their  town  people  who  work 
In  the  allied  indust-les  share  the  same  con- 
cern •  •  •  privately  •  •  •  as  do  the  man- 
agement people  of  these  Industries.  And,  of 
course,  the  Teamsters  •  •  •  very  chjse  to 
the  problem  and.  It  would  seem,  very  realis- 
tic In  their  appraisal  of  the  situation  and 
the  Jobs  of  their  members  •  •  •  have  stated 
for  months  that  they  feel  some  kind  of  sup- 
plemental foreign  labor  will  be  rt-qulred  lor 
at  least  5  years. 

AKw  •  •  •  for  the  record  •  *  •  while  the 
Governor  said  that  "Mexico  itself  doesn't 
want  an  extension"  and  "probably  wouldn't 
sign  a  new  treaty,"  there's  more  to  that  story 
too.  The  Mexican  Consul  General  in  San 
Francisco,  Senor  Adolfo  G.  Domlng\iez,  U)ld 
newsmen  questioning  him  on  this  matter 
that  It  was  his  understanding  that  his  gtjv- 
ernment  felt  that  the  bracero  program  was  a 
mutually  beneficial  program  for  the  two 
countries  and  that  as  long  as  the  United 
States  felt  this  way.  then  he  was  certain 
that  his  government  wotild  aijree  to  continue 
the  program.  Domlnguez  concluded  the  In- 
terview With  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
his  country  would  certainly  not  Initiate  the 
termination  of  any  such  mutually  beneficial 
prr>gram. 

However,  there  l.s  one  other  factor  that 
comes  into  play.  And  •  •  '  as  one  observer 
put  It,  maybe  this  is  what  the  Governor  was 
thinking  about  when  he  made  his  stj\tement 
about  the  Mexican  Government's  alleged,  or 
at  least  "reported,"  feelings  on  this  matter. 
That  thought  is  simply  thi.'^ : 

While  both  countries  benefit  a  g(xid  deal 
vmder  a  bracero-type  program.  Mexico  would 
certainly  benefit  a  great  deal  more  If  there 
were  no  supplemental  labor  for  California 
farms.  Why?  Because  then  Mexico  would 
really  be  the  producer,  proces.s.ir,  and  supplier 
for  the  Nation's  table  fcxxls.  California 
surely  wouldn't  be.  And  the  Eastern  States 
can't  possibly  produce  the  volume  of  quality 
farm  products  we  produce  here.  So  It  would 
have  to  go  to  Mexico.  As  indeed  a  great  deal 
of  our  fruit  and  vegetable  production  and 
processing  already  has 

And  what  a  kick  in  the  teeth  that  would  be 
to  the  economy  of  California  •  •  •  to  the 
allied  industries  involved  •  •  •  to  the  In- 
vestors in  those  InduBtrlcs  and  •  •  •  to 
their  labor  force.  Then  we  would  have  an 
unemployment  problem.  But  then  there's 
always  welfare. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congrkssional  Rbcori),  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
^US    Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1943). 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO    THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
diKument  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  lectlon  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
dcx;uments  not  exceeding  60  pages  (UB. 
Code,   title   44,  sec.    140,   p.   1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
inunediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
AdinlniBtration  of  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.   133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERN-MENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publlca- 
tl(jns  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Dcxrumenta,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  DC,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  I»rlnter 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
autliorlzed  b(X)kdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
cha.sers.  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
booicdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment ohlcer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulation* 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp,   2). 
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The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150.  p. 
1939). 
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An  office  for  the  Congrissional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H  112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $160  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


West  Virginia  Strengthened  by  Fort  Mar- 
tin Power  Generating  Station — Ground- 
Breaking  Cercmoniei  and  Morgantown 
Luncheon  Mark  the  Beginning  of  Con- 
struction 


KXTENSION  OF  RI-N^AhKS 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    V.  f  S  :     ■.  IRGIfilA 

IN  THE  SFNATK  ( '!■  IHE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday  Sevt'">^cr  21.  1964 
Mr  RANlX)Ll^li  M:  President,  the 
Appaiaciiiar,  Hrt;!oiiHl  Development  Act 
IS  being  ■AciL-lud  and  considered  by 
Members  ol  boil,  p. oases  of  Congress, 
and  will  I  hop-  b<  at  led  on  favorably  in 
the  Senate'  b»!o:t  .idjournment.  This 
h-t-islalion  is  a  \;ial  element  in  our  Na- 
tions dnvf  to  develop  programs  to  ad- 
vance \V(  St  Virginia  and  areas  of  sur- 
roiuulii;^'  Ktatf.'-" 

Hie  Appalachian  bill  is  in  no  sense  a 
handout,  but  rather  an  investment  in 
the  future  [Jiosperity  of  all  Americans. 
We  cannot  peiiuit  one  large  section  of 
ciur  country  to  la^-  rcnnnmically;  to  en- 
dur(>  conditions  ot  uni  inployment  which 
substantially  exceed  the  national  aver- 
age we  must  nut  u;nore  the  plight  of 
ihousan.ds  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  are 
without  adequait  educational  and  health 
facilities  It  is  obvious  that  from  a  hu- 
manitarian standpoint,  and  in  our  own 
t  iilightened  stlf-mterest,  we  must  act  to 
t  !id  these  damauing  conditions. 

Mr  Piesidti.t  the  people  of  Appa- 
lachia  are  far  Irom  content  with  the 
status  quo  Tiiey  are  working  with  dili- 
^;ence  an.d  ima^iination  to  improve  their 
way  of  life  an.d  to  st itiuthen  the  region. 
Evidence  of  this  spni:  of  cooperative 
effort  can  bv  rradily  found  ii.  West  Vir- 
junia  Onr  sucli  <  xamp'.e  Ls  the  activity 
beiiiK  carried  forward  m  conjunction 
with  the  constructior;  Cil  th»  tuv,  Martin 
power  t^eneratmi,'  stat;on  at  ?'or'  Mar- 
tin. W,  Va  .  near  Moi  ^zan'ow  ;. 

The  eeneratmK  s'atio::  -a. 11  consist  of 
two  unit.s,  the  first  of  which  is  now  be- 
int;  btnlt  by  Mononratieia  Pow  i  :  Co 
and  the  Potomac  Kdisoi.  Ci<  t,.oth 
.sub.suiiane.s  of  the  AileL:h(  ny  Po-v\(  y  S\.-- 
tem.  The  initial  facility  will  ha\(  a 
capability  of  apriroximatf'ly  540,000  kilo- 
watt.s  and  it,s  estimated  cost  is  $53,- 
.SOOOOn  It  will  be  thi'  larpost  ever  in- 
stalled m  the  Alleeheny  System,  and  i-s 
expected  t.o  be  lu  operation  by   1967 

It  was  my  pnvih^'i  to  partici;)ate  in 
the  f:round-breakint-;  ceremonies  for  the 
Fort  Martin  station  on  Sept(>mber  11, 
1964  PresidmK  on  this  notable  occa- 
sion was  Don  Kammert.  the  eiK-rfetic 
president  of  the  Mononcahela  Power  Co 
Following  the  Invocation  by  the  Rever- 
end   William   Wolfe,   jiast^ir   of   the   Fort 


Appe)idJx 

Martin  Methodist  Church,  Mt  Kammert 
.niroduced  J  Lee  Rice,  Jr.,  tnc  progres- 
sive president  of  the  Allegheny  Power 
System. 

In  brief  remarks  Mr.  Rice  made  ref- 
erence to  the  cooperatioi".  at  National, 
State,  and  local  level.'^  which  his  organi- 
zation has  enjoyed  dunni:  the  planning 
of  this  important  power  complex.  He 
also  expressed  tlu  behef  ui  which  I  sub- 
scribe, that  the  Fort  Maitii;  project  is 
indicative  of  the  enthusiasm  and  civic 
Interest  wlul.  .^  eMri'  need  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Appalaclua 

At  a  given  suiial  a  laser  ray  was  acti- 
vated, which  m  turn  detonated  fireworks 
oflScially  breaking  ground  for  the  Fort 
Martin  power  generating  station.  Tak- 
ing part  in  this  portion  of  the  program 
were:  Hon.  W.  W  Barron  Governor  of 
West  Virginia:  Hon.  Harley  Staggers, 
U.S.  Representative  from  the  Second 
District;  Robert  O  MacDonald.  presi- 
dent of  the  Potomac  Edison  Co.:  Mr. 
Kammert,  Mr.  Rice,  and  myself. 

The  proceedings  were  lat.er  adjourned 
to  the  Hotel  Morgan,  Morgantown,  for  a 
luncheon.  Governor  Barron  addressed 
an  appreciative  audience,  commenting  on 
the  degree  of  cooperative  effort  which 
has  been  evidenced  between  Government, 
industry,  labor,  and  education.  He 
pointed  out  that : 

In  West  Virginia,  these  forces  have 
learned — during  the  past  three  and  a  half 
years — the  benefit  of  sitting  down  together 
to  study  problems.  When  we  do  this,  we 
understand  the  problems  and  their  inter- 
relationship to  all  other  segments  of  our 
society.  Whenever  we  come  to  understand 
each  other  and  the  scope  of  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  Industrial  need,  then  we  truly  define 
"the  common  good'  in  modern,  cooperative 
terms.  Prom  this  basis  we  develop  sound 
and  positive  action  programs. 

Mr.  Rice  then  spoke  of  the  implications 
of  the  construction  of  the  Fort  Martin 
station,  and  its  impact  on  the  Morgan- 
town  trading  area.  He  correctly  stated 
that  this  new  transmission  capability  is 
but  one  amoii^-  many  steps  toward  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  which  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  citizens  of  Morgantown. 

Especially  mfoi-mative  were  the  re- 
marks of  Dennis  L  McEhoy.  executive 
\  ice  president  of  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.  From  tlie  noith.(:r.  West  Virgnnia 
mines  of  tins  Jirm  wili  comr  the  coal  to 
heat  the  boilers  which  produce  the  st.eam 
to  drive  the  turbines  from  which  will 
come  the  vast  electrical  jx^we:  of  the 
I-'ort  Martin  .station  Mr  McElroy  indi- 
cated that  the  manpowt  :  requiremi  iits 
of  this  coal  production  would  pro\  ide 
employment  for  200  miners  near  range, 
and  wlien  the  second  unit  is  complete 
that  figure  will  grow  to  almost  ,tOO 

Prior  to  th(se  remarks  it  w  as  my  privi- 
lege to  speak,  in  part,  as  follows 

Hero  ;i:  riur  be!c>\pd  hiphlands  we  are 
heartened   to  see  progress   by   the   American 


society  and  private-Investor  economy.  Our 
growth  has  Its  roots  In  the  energy.  Intelli- 
gence and  integrity  of  leadership  exemplified 
by  those  business.  Industrial,  and  political 
leaders  gathered  here. 

West  Virginians  are  being  increasingly  Tec- ' 
ognized  as  people  who  are  friendly,  ambi- 
tious, and  progressive.  The  impression  is 
being  rapidly  dissipated  that  West  Virginia 
haa  been  sidetracked  by  automation  and 
forced  out  of  the  mainstream  of  the  national 
economy.  The  events  of  this  day  demon- 
strate tliat  18  not  tbe  case. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  the  Port  Martin 
power  generating  station  has  been  cause 
for  new  optimism  among  private  sectors 
of  the  economy.  A  lucidly  written  edi- 
torial in  the  September  11  is^ue  of  the 
Morgantown  Post  emphasizes  the  public 
awareness  of  the  positive  forces  which 
will  accrue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  to- 
gether with  proceedings  at  the  ground- 
breaking ceremonies  for  the  Port  Martin 
power  generating  station,  and  the  lunch- 
eon which  followed,  September  11,  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record, 

[The  Morgantown    (W.  Va.)    Post, 
Sept.   11,    1964] 

Looking  Bigger  All  the  Time 

This  community  is  beginning  to  get  a  little 
better  notion  of  what  that  new  Port  Martin 
power  station  down  the  river  will  look  like 
after  more  than  $50  million  has  been  spent 
in  the  next  2  or  3  years  to  bring  It  into  actual 
being. 

But  even  the  speeches  at  today's  formal 
ground-breaking  ceremonies  can  scarcely  con- 
vey a  general  awareness  of  the  total  signifi- 
cance to  this  area  of  tbls  power-generating 
project  and  the  whole  Interconnected  sys- 
tem of  which  it  Is  to  be  a  part. 

Immediately  upon  going  into  operation,  of 
course,  the  Fort  Martin  station  will  provide 
a  large  and  assured  market  for  Monongalia 
County  coal  and  steady  round-the-year  em- 
ployment for  a  substantial  number  of  miners. 

But  while  the  economic  soundness  of  put- 
ting so  much  money  into  a  power  station  was 
found  in  the  ability  to  transmit  electricity 
over  longer  distances  than  ever  before,  it. 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  availabil- 
ity of  Fort  Martin's  power  will  not  serve  to 
bring  new  Industry  closer  to  the  powerplant 
as  well  as  to  take  Its  power  to  distant 
customers. 

No  wild  promises  are  being  held  out  that 
Fort  Martin  will  bring  Industry  to  Monon- 
galia County  and  other  parts  of  the  upper 
Monongahela  Valley.  But  it  would  be  most 
unusual  If  that  result  did  not  occur,  espe- 
cially If  the  area  can  otherwise  qualify  as  a 
good  place  for  new  Industry  to  locate  and 
operate. 

Such  a  prospect  rises  far  above  the  more 
limited  satisfaction  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
creased tax  revenue  the  county  will  receive 
from  this  large  investment  within  its  borders 
even  though  there  Is  no  need  to  ignore  this 
substantial  element  in  the  project. 

In  the  near  future,  a.-;  Fort  Martin  begins 
-to  take  visible  shape,  Ite  full  sipr.lficance  will 
increasingly  _be  recognized  und  apprer  :!i'.ed. 
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PHOCZEDINCS  at  the  GROtn*D-BREAKING  CERE- 
monies for  al.i.eghent  power  systems 
New  540.000- Kilowatt  Fort  Martin  Power 
Station  at  Fort  Martin,  W.  Va.,  September 
11,  1964 

Donald  M.  Kammert.  president  of  Monon- 
gahela  Power  Co. :  "Thla  ceremony  will  begin 
with  the  pronouncement  of  the  Invocation  by 
Rev.  William  Wolfe  '• 

Rev  William  Wolfe.  pasUjr.  Fort  Martin 
Methodist  Church  :  "Let  us  pray.  Our  Father 
and  our  eternal  God.  Thou  who  are  most 
hallowed,  most  holy  and  all  powerful,  we 
pause  In  the  midst  of  this  day  and  in  the 
midst  of  our  labors  to  Invoke  Thy  blessings 
upon  this  piece  of  earthly  work.  Be  pleased 
our  Father  to  bless  these  officials  of  these 
companies,  the  representatives  of  our  gov- 
ernment, and  all  Interested  parties  who  have 
come  here  today  We  ask  furthermore  our 
Father  that  you  would  bless  those  who  take 
an  actual  part  In  the  construction  of  this 
great  plant.  Keep  them  from  harm.  And  as 
we  have  come  to  depend  upon  the  power  from 
these  companies  and  the  light,  may  we  also 
learn  to  depend  upon  Thee  and  Thy  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  for  the  Inward  light  and  the 
Inwtud  f)ower  These  blessings  and  these 
favors  we  ask  In  the  name  of  Thy  Son  and 
our   Savior.   Jesus    Christ       Amen." 

Donald  M  K.oiinnert:  "Thank  you  for  Join- 
ing with  us  on  this  momentous  occasion. 
This  Is  an  event  (jf  importance  to  this  com- 
munity, to  the  companies  comprising  the  Al- 
legheny Power  System,  to  the  States  of  Mary- 
land. Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia,  and 
to  the  area  known  as  Appalarhla. 

"It  Is  my  privilege  to  Introduce  to  you  the 
man  who  will  formalize  this  ground  break- 
ing. My  friend,  and  a  friend  of  this  geo- 
g^-aphic  area,  the  president  of  Allegheny 
Power  System,  Mr.  J.  Lee  Rice,  Jr." 


Remarks  of  J.   Lee   Rice.   Jr  .   Fort   Martin 
Overlook    Site 

On  behalf  of  Allegheny  Power  System  and 
Its  three  operating  companies.  Monongahela, 
Potomac  Edison,  and  West  Penn  Power,  I 
wish  to  express  our  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  participation  In  this  event  by  these  dls- 
tinguishetl  public  servants  here  on  the  plat- 
form with  me.  Their  presence  Is  Indicative 
of  the  cooperation  we  have  received  from 
them  at  the  national  and  State  levels.  I 
think  It  further  Indicates  their  dedication 
to  tlie  economic  development  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  us  in  the  investor- 
owned  electric  business  to  see  such  a  fine 
turnout  of  business,  news  mtnlia.  and  govern- 
ment leaders  from  h^cal  and  regional  levels. 
We  are  honored  by  your  presence,  which 
again  underscores  our  long-held  cont<>ntltin 
that  there  in  a  gcxxl  and  healthy  cUmut*  for 
prlvute  Industry  ftivestment  and  growth  In 
our  three-State  area. 

There  axe  several  things  I  may  be  able  to 
point  out  that  will  give  you  a  better  on-site 
understanding  of  our  construction  program 
here  at  Fort  Martin.  As  you  see,  quite  a  bit 
of  dirt  has  already  been  shoved  around.  The 
huge  hole  that  has  been  excavated  (point- 
ing) will  house  the  base  of  the  cooling  tower 
and  the  balloons  Indicate  the  height  of  the 
tower.  The  main  building  hou.slng  the  gen- 
erating facilities  Is  to  be  In  the  area  now 
being  graded.  Expansion  of  the  generating 
station  to  two  units  l.s  planned  for  some  time 
in  the  future. 

The  stacks  that  murk  all  steam  generating 
powerplanLs  and  the  .'ooling  towers  will  rei\ch 
high  above  the  place  where  we  are  now  stand- 
ing Again  we  have  balloons  to  Indicate  the 
height  of  the  stack. 

Huge  quantities  of  coal  will  be  barged 
down  river  to  the  plant  site  from  Consoli- 
dation Coal  Co. '8  Arkwright  and  Humphrey 
preparation  plants  above  Morgantown. 

I  have  already  talked  long  enough.  Let's 
get  on  with  the  Job  we  came  here  to  do. 


In  the  event  any  of  you  have  Jumpy  nerves, 
let  me  set  them  at  rest.  We  are  going  to  set 
off  an  explosion  down  on  the  plant  site,  but 
this  la  a  fireworks — not  a  dynamite — explo- 
sion. 

The  fireworks  we  are  almost  to  see  will  be 
set  off  by  remote  control — by  a  Laser  ray.  For 
those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
term  Laser  ray.  let  me  explain  that  It  is  a 
means  of  concentrating  energy  Into  a  light 
beam.  This  ray.  aimed  at  a  target  on  the 
moon,  missed  the  bull's  eye  by  less  than  500 
yards.  It  will  drill  a  hole  through  a  dia- 
mond or  a  steel  plate  and  I'm  told  It  has 
been  u.sed  to  weld  a  detached  retina  back  In 
place  In  the  human  eye  We  have  here  a 
battery  of  buttons.  Inasmuch  as  this  new 
plant  is  symbolic  of  the  push-button  age. 
When  all  buttons  have  been  pushed,  a  ray 
of  light  directed  at  a  target  on  the  plant  site 
below  will  set  r)fr  the  fireworks  and  ground 
will  be  officially  broken. 

I  will  need  some  help,  so  have  asked  the 
following  people  to  Join  me  In  this  pletisant 
task.  They  are:  Senator  Jennlng.s  Randolph, 
Governor  Barron.  Don  Kammert,  president  of 
Monongahela  F'(jwer  Co;  Bob  MacDonald, 
president  of  PoUunac  Edison;  and  Hon.  Har- 
ley  SUiggers.   U  S    Representative. 

fientlemen.  man  your  buttons. 

Well,  now  we  are  all  fatigued  from  our 
strenuous  efforts.  Let  us  adjourn  to  the 
Hotel  Morgan  for  another  type  of  exercise. 
The  buses  are  ready  for  boarding. 


Remarks  bt  Gov  William  Wallace  Barron, 
OF  West  Virginia,  September    11,   1964 

The  beginning  of  the  Fort  Martin  power 
station  Is  another  great  step  forward  In  West 
Virginia's  recordbreaklng  economy.  It's  an 
example  of  the  Monongahela  Power  Co.'s 
continuing  Interest  In  the  progress  of  our 
State  and  lt,s  people  It's  a  real  pleasure  to 
be  a  p:u-t  of  such  impressive  activity. 

The  Monongahela  Power  Co.  and  the  Poto- 
mac Edison  Co.,  as  well  as  the  parent  Alle- 
gheny Power  System,  have  always  been  close 
partners  with  the  State  government.  We 
work  together  in  planning  and  achieving 
economic  growth.  Also,  these  companies 
have  cooperated  In  every  way  possible  to  help 
Government  help  other  Industries — to  Im- 
prove the  overall  picture  of  progress  for  our 
people  We  in  the  Government  are  grateful 
for  this  flue  cooperation. 

Today.  West  Virginia  Is  experiencing  an 
awakening  unparalleled  in  all  of  Its  history. 
We  are  not  satisfied  that  our  State  estab- 
lished alltlme  high  economic  records  In  1962 
and  196.3.  and  Is  headed  for  still  another 
record  this  year.  We  are  setting  new  goals 
and  new  Ideals  for  ourselves  It  Is  not  merely 
a  nuitter  of  trying  to  speed  up  development 
as  we  have  under.stood  It  In  the  past;  we  are, 
rather,  providing  new  directions  for  develop- 
ment and  expansl(jn. 

Our  new  motive  force  Is  toward  more  op- 
portunity, more  employment,  and  more  secu- 
rity for  more  people.  "The  direction  Is  geared 
to  many  and  varied  tvpes  of  cooperative  en- 
deavor. CiKiperntlon  Is  the  key  CJovern- 
ment.  Industry.  labor,  and  education  become 
Invrilved  In  almost  every  new  decision  we 
must  make. 

In  West  Virginia,  these  forces  have 
learned — during  the  psust  S',  years — the 
benefit  of  sitting  down  together  to  study 
problem,'!  When  we  do  thi.s,  we  tmderstatid 
the  problems  and  their  Interrelationship  to 
all  Begment.fi  of  our  B<:)ciety.  Whenever  we 
come  to  understand  each  other  and  the  .scope 
of  economic,  political,  and  Industrial  need, 
then  we  truly  define  "the  commcjii  go(Kl"  in 
modern,  cooperative  terms.  From  this  basis, 
we  develop  sound  and  positive  action  pro. 
grams. 

We  should  not  waste  our  time  staring  back- 
ward at  our  past.  Today,  In  West  Virginia, 
we    are    planning,    b\ilkling.   and   enji.>ylng    a 


greater    prosperity    than    any    generation    of 
West  Virginians  before  us  experienced. 

People  grow  and  move  ahead  as  they  work 
together  to  solve  their  own  problems  and  lu 
they  develop  a  sense  of  direction  over  their 
own  progress.  Today's  program  is  proof  thai 
we  are  doing  Just  that. 


Remarks  of  J.  Lee  Rice,  Jr.,  GRonNOBSEAX- 

INO        LI'.N<   MEoN.        M(JR(.ANTOWN,        W.       Va 
Septemher    11      19tV4 

We  are  now  within  a  very  few  minutes  of 
the  end  of  what  has  been  a  most  enjoyable 
occasion  for  me.  My  trips  to  West  Virginia 
and  this  area  are  always  marked  by  the  wurm 
hospitality  I  encounter.  This  day  hiis  been 
no  exception. 

The  readiness  of  our  small  city  residents 
of  West  Virginia,  M.vryland,  and  Pennsylvania 
to  open  their  hearts  to  visitors,  has  always 
Impressed  and  delighted  me  It  is  one  of 
the  many  reiisoiis  Allegheny  Power  .System 
has  solid  faith  in  the  economic  future  of 
the  region  It  serves  We  know  that  other  peo- 
ple— es{>eclally  industrialists — who  come  Into 
this  region  will  find  this  buUt-ln  hospluilliy 
to  be  contagloiis.  They  will  want  t-o  become 
a  part  of  It. 

And  I  think  anyone  visiting  Morgantown 
today  woud  have  to  be  Impressed  by  the 
potential  of  this  area.  This  city  Is  literally 
humming  wlh  aoUvlly. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  I  have  ob- 
served in  my  few  hours  in   Morgantown: 

Dramatic  expansion  of  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity and  Its  facilities — extensive  grading 
for  construction  of  a  new  four-lane  high- 
way Into  the  city — development  of  the  old 
Morgantown  Ordnance  Works  into  a  valued 
and  Job-producing  industrial  park  -  -and  ex- 
panded and  highly  attractive  airport  -de- 
velopment of  an  outstanding  recreation  area 
around  beautiful  Lake  Lynn — preparation 
for  construction  of  a  new  national  training 
school  for  boys — extensive  building  of  new 
homes  and  apartments — beautiflcatlon  of 
the  downtown  area — and  I  could  go  on  and 
on. 

Gentlemen,  my  numerous  business  visits 
here  and  the  reports  I  receive  indicate  that 
the  Morgjintown  st-ory  is  one  being  repeated 
In  towns  throughout  the  territory  served  by 
Allegheny  Power  Sy.stem.  And  most  of  our 
terrltor>'  is  In  that  section  of  the  Nation 
sometimes  referred  to  aa  Appalachla. 

It  Is  my  contention  that  any  objective  per- 
son       visiting        Morgantown— and        other 
btiatUng  communities   in   this   region — must 
come    away    with     a    feeling    of    optlmi.sm 
There  is  no  air  of  defeatism  here. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  Allegheny 
Power  System,  and  Its  operating  companies, 
have  strong  faith  In  your  future— and  con- 
sequently--our  future. 

We  are  e.xpres.slng  this  faith  In  a  concrete 
manner — In  the  liue.stment  of  large  sum.s  of 
dollars.  One  of  the  more  effective  tools  we 
have  developed  Is  the  creation  and  operation 
of  an  area  development  departnient  in  each 
of  our  operating  comp.uiles 

These  departments  are  manned  by  a  num- 
ber of  specialists  Their  basic  function  Is  to 
undertake  any  and  all  activities  which  can 
contribute  to  the  economic  development  of 
the  area  we  serve  I  think  the  pvirpo.se 
should  be  obvious.  Only  as  the  economy  of 
our  territory  grows  and  prospers  can  we  grow 
and  prosper. 

And  the  economy  can  only  grow  and  pros- 
per as  new  Jobs,  bigger  payrolls  and  larger 
profits  are  created.  Through  our  area  de- 
velopment sUifTs  we  are  working  closely  with 
our  r.iiin>i\ds,  local.  State,  regional  and  Fed- 
eral agc.MCles;  factory  lcx:atlng  services;  col- 
leges and  public  school  systems;  chambers  of 
commerce;  industrial  development  organlza- 
tion.s  and  all  other  Interested  agencies,  or- 
ganizations and  persons. 

This  business  of  area  development  Is  high- 
ly   competitive — particularly    in    the    Indus- 
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♦jlal  end.  But  I  am  plwused  to  announce 
tiiRt  oiiT  companies  report  that  they  are 
engaged  In  one  of  the  bu.sleet  periods  in 
^helr  hlsU^rleB.  In  fact,  they  a.'-e  working 
on  more  active  Industrial  projects  this  ye-.ir 
than  ever  before, 

Oeii'U-nien.  we  are  moving  forward  m  our 
pftxt  ■■'  Appalachla.  And  the  Allegheny 
Power  System  is  proud  t^i  play  an  active 
role  In  the  overall  t.eam  effort  that  Is  bringing 
ab<)Ul  these  dramatic  re.vulus 

Of  lourse  we  are  also  demonstrating  our 
confidence  In  Ai)palrtchla's  future  by  the  very 
groundbreaking  we  held  Uxlay  and  Uie  con- 
struction work  that  is  to  follow  at  Pi.irt  Mar- 
tin in  coming  week.s  and  months 

Let  me  run  through  some  figures  I  think 
will  Interest  you 

In  the  years  through  1970  Allegheny  Pow- 
er SysU>m  will  spend  nearly  $3.'iO  n\illlon  on 
new  c  instruction  in  the  coalfields  of  West 
VlrK"-i'if^  ft'hd  western  Pennsylvania  and  In 
adjoining  Maryland  Tliat  expenditure  will 
be  for  the  two-unit  sUitlon  at  Port  Martin 
a:ui  the  extra  high  voltage  trausinlsslon  line 
to  carr>'  power  Uj  major  markets  through- 
out the  East,  and  also  for  regular  transmis- 
sion and  distribution  facilities. 

By  19'70  our  jKjwerplanUi.  Including  Fort 
Martin,  will  be  burning  over  9  million  tons 
of  I  >iil  eivch  year  which  even  under  modem 
mining  methods  will  mean  steady  employ- 
ment for  some  2,500  miners. 

Let  me  give  you  some  more  figures  to  round 
out  the  contribution  U)  the  economy  of  Ap- 
pal.ichla  for  the  sione  period  through  1970 
by  all  of  the  InvesUjr-owned  electric  com- 
pimles.  Including  Allegheny  Power,  which 
ser-,  f  the  region. 

I  hey  will  spend  over  92  billion  for  plant 
and  equlpnient  to  be  located  there. 

.■^team  electric  powerplants  having  a  ca- 
piuMty  of  7  million  kilowatts  are  under  con- 
rLr::cilon  or  planned 

'r\n>f'A}  plants  and  other  plants  to  be  built 
o\n.Mde  the  region  will  burn  around  28  mil- 
lion  tons  of  coiil   mliied   In   Appalivchia. 

All  of  you  are  certidnly  aware  that  this 
hupe  additional  con.sumptlon  of  coal  will 
mean  many  more  coal  mining  Jobs  as  well 
as  lieavy  construction   payroll. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Allegheny 
Power  System  and  lus  neighboring  investor- 
owned  electric  utilities  care  about  the  future 
of  Appalachla  and  Its  people  And  we  earn 
enough  to  Invest  our  dollars  to  make  that 
future  a  bright  and  prosperous  one. 

It  has  been  a  sincere  ploiLs\ire  to  have  you 
with  us  on  this  occasion  As  a  memento 
of  this  groundbreaking  day.  to  furtlier  dem- 
on.'-trate  our  Bppre<latlon,  we  have  a  .specially 
liLscrlbed  gold  shovel  for  each  of  you.  You 
will  racelve  them  as  you  lesive  the  room. 
Incidentally,  they  were  made  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Rfmarks  of  Dennis  L.   McElroy.   Executivk 

Vice    Prl-^ident.    Consolidation    Coal    Co  , 

Morgantown,  W   Va.,  September  11,  1964 

Consol  is  happy   to  be  a  part   of  this  Fort 

Mirtln    industrliil    development     partlcii'.arly 

with    our    old    friends    the    Allegheny    Power 

F.y.^t4-m       We    are    glad    to    be    large    u.sers    of 

their  electrical  energy  and  mo.st  happy  to  be 

a  s\it)stantlal  supplier  of  their  fuel  needs. 

The  Fort  Maxtm  jilant  Is  the  conclusion  of 
tlie  planning  and  aggressiveness  of  Allegheny 
Power. 

To  supply  the  fuel  for  this  plant — north- 
ern West  Virginia  coal — will  bring  to  this 
area  400  to  500  Jobs.  This  Is  being  done 
without  the  use  of  the  ARA  or  any  other 
Government  handout.  The  economic  push 
this  plant  and  the  attendant  coal  mining  are 
^';\ing  this  territory  Is  100  percent  private 
lihancing,  planning,  and  execution;  and  add- 
ing taxable  income  to  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral Governments-  In  reverse  of  Government 
financial  support. 

The  mine  employment  to  produce  the  fuel 
for    Fort    Martin    means    about    $3    million 


]:ier  year  in  wages  and  salaries  pUis  roughly 
$750,000  per  year  In  fringe  benefits  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

This  coai  production  will  require  approxi- 
mately $2,200,000  per  year  for  materials, 
power,  and  supplies. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  as  well  as  many 
others  In  Consol  to  have  not  only  business 
but  personal  friends  In  both  West  Penn  and 
Monongahela  Power.  In  days  past,  Joe 
Buchanan.  Ord  Lough,  Clint  Spurr.  Phil 
Powers,  and  U(m  Potter  did  much  to  help  me 
and  educate  me  in  the  ways  of  the  business 
world — Just  have  the  present  officers  of  these 
companies. 

The  very  best  wishes  of  Consol  go  to 
Allegheny  Power  in  this,  which  I  am  sure 
will  be  a  successful  venture.  Also  our  con- 
gratulations to  all  the  people  of  this  area  on 
getting  this  most  import/ant  industrial  de- 
velopment. Any  area  would  be  "tickled  to 
death"  to  land  such  a  plant. 

We  have  been  and  certainly  plan  to  con- 
tinue to  work  as  pjirtners  of  Allegheny  Power 
to  get  the  maximum  sound  IndusUlal  growth 
of  the  whole  western  Pennsylvania  area  and 
the  northern  and  central  part  of  West  Vir- 
ginia which  they  serve.  Thank  you  all  very 
much. 


gic  materials  to  the  Axis  powers:  and  to 

recommend  a  se%Trance  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations  with   the   totalitarian   countries. 

The  borough  of  Brooklyn,  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  country,  and  tht  world 
is  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  because 
Donald  O'Toole  was  once  among  us. 

To  his  father,  "Cap,"  a  man  who  has 
given  his  life  to  community  ser\-ice,  to 
his  wife.  Mary,  his  sons  Donald  and 
Thomas,  and  his  daughter  Mary,  I  ex- 
tend on  behalf  of  our  family  our  deep- 
est sympathy  on  our  common  loss  of 
an  uncommon  man. 


Tribute  to  the  Honorable  Donald  L. 
OToole 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 


C  F    KEW     T(  RK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1964 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the  passing 
of  the  Honorable  Donald  L.  OToole,  one 
of  the  truly  prcat  public  servants  to  oc- 
cupy a  .seat  in  this  House. 

Donald  OToole  was  a  close,  ixrsonal 
friend  of  mine.  He  was  my  Representa- 
tive in  this  body  for  16  years.  For  the 
past  four  it  had  been  a  great  distinction 
arid  privilege  for  mc  to  serve  as  his  Rep- 
resentative, In  fact,  election  to  the 
former  12th  District  of  New  York,  which 
my  con.stiluents  bestowed  on  me  m  1960, 
was  a  L'oal  Donald  O'Toole  sought  for 
both  of  us. 

It  would  be  impossible  at  this  time  to 
enumerate  the  major  legislative  accom- 
plislimrnts  of  Donald  OToole  while  a 
Member  of  Con,si;ress  or  measure  the  great 
inllucnce  he  exerted  among  his  col- 
leagues, some  of  w^jom  are  present  here 
today.  He  served  with  sincerity,  devo- 
tion, and  dedication  the  people  of  Brook- 
lyn, the  people  of  New  York,  and  even 
more  Important,  the  people  of  America. 

Donald  O'Toole  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  a  champion  of  the  social  legis- 
lation enacted  during  the  turbulent  and 
eventful  years^he  sei'ved  in  this  House. 
Although  a  progressive  In  the  truest 
sense,  he  never  hesitated  to  exercise  an 
independence  of  judgment  or  oppose  leg- 
islation, which  though  popular  in  the 
public's  view,  he  regarded  as  undesir- 
able or  deemed  detrimental  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

A  man  of  imusual  foresight,  Donald 
O'Toole  was  among  the  first  to  recognize 
and  warn  against  the  threat  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many to  the  world;  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion restricting  the  exporting  of  strate- 


The»e  Wari  Are  Over 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'^.RKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  September  21,  1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
body  has  repcat^ly  shown  its  concern 
for  the  repeal  of  the  retail  excise  taxes 
which  have  persisted  year  after  year  be- 
yond the  wartime  conditions  which 
caused  their  impositioii.  My  bill.  S.  2644, 
which  is  still  in  committee,  calls  for  a 
limited  degree  of  excise  lax  reform.  The 
question  has  been  under  study  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee;  and 
I  gave  testimony  there,  favoring  repeal. 
I  also  testified  on  this  question  before 
the  Democratic  platform  committee:  and 
the  platform,  as  adopted,  includes  an  ex- 
cise tax  plank  which  I  trust  we  shall  see 
implemented  in  the  next  Congress. 

A  good  editorial  on  this  subject  was 
recently  published  in  the  Pierceton 
(Ind.  I  Press,  one  of  Indiana's  leading 
weekly  newspapers.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial,  entitled 
"Tiiese  Wars  Are  Over,"  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

These  W.'^rs  Are  Ovee 
At  long  la^t  it  looks  as  If  .something  con- 
structive may  be  done  within  the  foresee- 
able future  abotit  those  Federal  exci.se — or 
.sales— taxes  that  are  a  hangover  from  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  war. 

A  House  committ-ee  has  been  studying 
them  with  a  view  to  ultimate  revision.  It 
is  expected  that  reductions— If  not  total  re- 
peal- will    come   within    2    years   or    less. 

If  this  turns  out  to  be  the  case  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  Just  about  20  years  late  In 
getting  around  to  this  particular  kind  of  tax 
reform  When  the  excL'^e  taxes  were  Im- 
posed. ever>-one  expected  that  they  would  be 
ended  wltli  the  wars  that  were  responsible 
for  them  But  Congress  took  the  easy  road 
and  kept  them  aUve  year  h'Aer  year. 

The  taxes  are  often  called  luxury  levies. 
But  that,  to  most  minds.  Is  a  mL<:nomer. 
The  toilet  articles  used  universally  by  wom- 
en hardly  fall  Into  the  luxury-  class  in  our 
kind  of  "society.  Nor  do  handbags,  wallets 
or  wedding  rings,  all  of  which  are  subject  to 
the  t.;ix.  Nor  does  a  coat  with  a  little  fur 
trim  which   Is  another  tax-soaked   item. 

This  emphasizes  an  often  overlook  fact— 
that  we  need  to  pay  close  attention  to  taxes 
other  than  the  income  tax.  And  we  need 
to  pay  special  attention  to  taxes  which  are 
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Imposed,  supposedly,  for  the  duration  of  a 
real  emergency  and  then  are  continued  long 
after  that  emergency  haa  passed  Into  his- 
tory. This  Is  the  status  of  the  Federal  re- 
tall  excise  taxes. 


The  Space  and  Shipping  Program  in 
Louisiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  21,  1964 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
first  went  to  work  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues and  with  a  committee  of  distin- 
guished citizens  in  New  Orleans,  headed 
by  Mr.  Jamies  J.  Coleman,  to  bring  the 
space  age  to  south  Louisiana,  I  knew  of 
the  vast  potential  of  the  program  but  the 
realities  are  now  exceeding  the  expecta- 
tions. 

It  was  Just  a  short  3  years  ago  when 
Mayor  Schiro  made  the  first  announce- 
ment about  the  reactivation  of  the 
Michoud  plant.  At  that  time  few  of  us 
realized  that  this  prosram  would  con- 
stitute the  single  most  important  indus- 
try that  has  come  to  south  Louisiana 
since  we  were  admitted  into  the  Union 
In  1812. 

Its  impact  almost  defies  imagination  £is 
will  be  shown  by  some  statistics  which 
are  Included  herewith. 

However,  let  me  first  point  out  that  all 
thoughtful  students  of  history  and  po- 
litical science  know  that  government  is 
best  when  it  is  closest  to  the  people. 
That  is  why  I  have  voted  over  the  years 
to  strengthen  our  city,  parish  and  State 
governments  and  to  support  our  basic 
concepts  of  city,  parish  and  States  rights. 
Some  thoughtless  critics,  however,  would 
have  us  believe  that  our  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  no  role  in  our  20th  century 
space  era.     This,  of  course,  is  untrue. 

Common  sense  dictates  otheru-ise.  To 
give  a  few  examples:  we  all  know  that 
it  required  the  U.S.  Government  to  per- 
fect the  nuclear  defense  system  uix>n 
which  all  of  us  depend  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  freedom  and  liberty  from 
our  Communist  enemies.  We  all  know 
that  it  took  years  for  us  to  convince  the 
U.S.  Congress  of  its  responsibility  in 
flood  control,  navigation,  shipping,  and 
shipbuilding.  And  we  all  know  that  an 
imdertaking  such  as  the  space  program, 
with  its  limitless  promise  for  the  future 
to  our  beloved  Louisiana,  requires  the  di- 
rection of  a  National  Government. 
These  axe  matters  that  all  sensible 
Americans  agree  on. 

Recently,  Mr.  James  Webb,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  met  with  Chair- 
man Coleman  and  here  is  what  he  said 
as  reported  on  that  day,  September 
15,  1964.  in  the  Tlmes-Plcayune.  The 
article  follows: 

On     Moon    bt    1969    Webb    Forecast:     Says 
Michoud  Plays   Top   Role   in    Goal 

U.S.  scientists'  progress  In  the  develop- 
ment of  moonshot  vehicles  were  described 


Monday  as  very  good  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

"If  things  work  well,  we'll  be  there  by  late 
1909."  aald  James  Webb  of  Washington,  D.C. 
"This  would  not  be  possible  If  It  were  not  for 
Michoud." 

Webb  was  In  New  Orleans  to  meet  with 
former  members  of  the  NASA  New  Orleans 
Ckx>rdiiLatlng  Committee,  which  was  fM-med 
In  1961  by  Mayor  Victor  H.  Schiro  to  assist 
NASA  In  establishing  the  Michoud  opera- 
tions. 

He  predicted  that  the  Michoud  operation 
will  remain  a  center  of  space  activity  for 
many  years.  "The  South  Is  the  focal  point 
of  assembly  and  tests  for  our  space  explora- 
tion vehicles," 

Michoud  has  been  rpsponsible  for  vast 
growth  In  the  area,  Webb  added.  He  point- 
ed out  that  70  apartment  buildings  have 
been  constructed  In  the  New  Orleans  area, 
there  are  36  new  subdivisions  with  1.346  new 
homes  and  176  new  businesses  have  resulted 

The  Michoud  operation  and  Mississippi 
test  Bite  are  critical  areas  In  rocket  devel- 
opment, the  NASA  Administrator  stated. 
Some  $170  million  In  wages  will  be  paid 
to  the  employees  at  Mlchovid  during  the 
1965  fiscal  year. 

At  present,  he  said.  l^.'^OS  persons  are  em- 
ployed at  Michoud  and  $927  million  In  con- 
tract work  has  been  let  at  the  plant  since 
operations  began. 

Editorial  comments  were,  of  course,  in 
order  as  a  result  of  his  statement.  I 
quote  below  the  Times-Picayune  edi- 
torial. "High  Expectation"  of  September 
15,  1964,  and  another  from  the  New  Or- 
leans States-Item,  of  the  same  date,  en- 
titled, "Gauge  Michoud's  Worth": 

High    Expectation 

New  Orleans  and  the  national  space  pro- 
gram have  come  a  long  way  together  And 
In  the  optimistic  view  of  James  Webb.  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  we  will  continue  the 
mutually  beneficial  Journey  far  into  the  fu- 
ture and  the  reaches  of  .space 

Visiting  here.  Mr.  Webb  said  "The  South 
Is  the  focal  point  of  assembly  and  lest.s  for 
our  space  exploration  vehicles." 

In  other  words  the  world's  most  powerful 
rockets  are  being  assembled  here  and  soon 
will  be  undergoing  static  tests  In  Mississippi 
for  the  leap  to  the  moon 

New  Orleans  and  surrounding  areas  have 
accepted  their  roles  In  this  effort,  striving  to 
welcome  and  accommodate  the  Influx  of  spe- 
cialists who  have  come  here  to  plan  and 
build  the  mammoth  boosters  Local  re- 
sources and  manpower  have  been  marshaled 
to  the  effort. 

The  return  to  the  New  Orleans  area  ht\s 
been  In  equally  generous  measure.  Mr 
Webb  noted  that  $927  million  worth  of  con- 
tracts have  been  let  at  the  Michoud  plant: 
11.505  persons  have  been  employed  there 
which  will  bring  $170  million  In  wages  into 
the  area  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  This 
has  meant  an  economic  boom  to  New  Orleans 
of  considerable  proportion,  measurable  In 
176  new  businesses.  1,346  new  homes,  and  70 
new  apartment  buildings 

And  there  still  Is  a  long  way  to  go.  before 
the  first  astronaut  sets  foot  on  the  moon 
about  1969.  This  will  require  continuing 
and  expanded  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity, of  which  the  Michoud  operation  has 
become  an  Integral  part 

But  the  rewards — both  in  terms  of  scien- 
tific accomplishment  and  economic  rew^ard — 
make  it  a  Journey  to  be  anticipated  with 
high  expectation. 

Gage  Michoud's  Worth 
Assessing  the  value  to  New  Orlean.s  of  the 
Michoud  Saturn  moon  rocket  plant,  James 


E.  Webb.  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero 
nautlcs  and  Space  Administration,  trot*  out 
facts  and  figures  that  are  Indeed  impressive 

First,  he  articulates  what  has  been  an. 
parent  for  several  years  now — that  the  rocket 
assembly  facility  wUl  be  a  local  fixture  con- 
tributing enormously  to  the  area's  economic 
well-being  for  a  long  time  to  come 

Mr.  Webb  discloses  that  1 1 .605  persons  are 
currently  employed  at  Michoud  and  that 
they  win  earn  some  $170  million  in  wages 
during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

At  the  same  time  he  notes  that  $927  mil- 
lion In  contract  work  has  been  let  at  the 
plant  since  operations  got  under  way  in  \9tl 

Including  other  than  major  contracts  for 
production  of  boosters,  however.  NASA  ar- 
rives at  a  figure  In  excess  of  $1  billion  And 
New  Orleans  firms  have  shared  heavily  (to 
the  tune  of  76  percent  of  total  value)  in  con- 
tracU  for  modlylng  existing  facilities  and 
constructing  new  ones. 

Mr.  Webb,  here  to  confer  with  local  offi- 
cials, touched  on  the  current  building  and 
business  boom,  whl«»h  he  said  stems  largely 
front- Michoud  activities: 

"Since  the  present  operations  have  been 
underway,  a  tremendous  growth  has  takan 
place  In  the  New  Orleans  area.  Seventy 
apartment  buildings  have  been  buUt,  Then 
are  36  new  subdivisions,  with  1,346  new 
homes,  and  175  new  businesses  have  re- 
sulted." 

His  observations  complement  a  NASA  news 
release  Issued  last  week  on  the  occasion  of 
Michoud's  third  anniversary.  The  agency 
described  the  space  plant's  Impact  on  the 
conmiunlty  eis  "exceeding  even  the  most  lib- 
eral estimates  of  3  years  ago." 

The  report  attributed  27,000  new  Jobs  to 
the  Michoud  operation  and  said  these  work- 
ers are  now  providing  an  additional  $4.5  mil- 
lion each  year  In  city  and  State  sales  and 
Income  taxes. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  impact  of 
Michoud  has  been  more  profound  than  pre- 
viously Imagined  And,  as  the  United  Stat«s 
moves  more  fully  Into  the  space  age.  guesses 
as  to  the  plant's  ultimate  worth  to  the  com- 
munity will  likely  continue  to  be  inadequate. 

Prior  to  Administrator  Webb's  visit  to 
our  south  Louisiana  installation  I  was 
concerned  about  a  letter  which  had  been 
directed  to  the  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
Statesrltem  derogating  the  value  of  the 
space  program  in  our  area,  and  I  there- 
upon wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  outlin- 
ing what  the  program  means  to  us.  That 
letter  follows  in  full: 

August  14.   1964. 
The  Editor,  Nrw  Orleans  States-Item, 
New  Orleans.  La. 

DziAR  Sir:  A  fortnight  ago  one  of  our  citi- 
zens. In  a  letter  to  the  editor,  quoting  a  news 
magazine,  purported  to  show  that  Louisiana 
is  only  obtaining  $75  million  as  a  result  of 
the  space   program. 

This  misinformation  was  corrected  in  your 
lead  editorial  of  July  26. 

In  order  that  our  people  may  fully  under- 
stand the  tremendous  Impact  of  the  space 
program.  I  have  gathered  from  the  most  re- 
liable public  and  private  sources  the  fol- 
lowing verified  facts: 

1  Total  employees  at  the  Michoud  plant — 
August    13,    1964      11.155. 

2  Estlnaated  total  number  of  Jobs  created 
in  the  New  Orleans  area,  Including  Ixnh  em- 
ployment at  the  Michoud  plant  and  the 
nearby  telecomputing  center  at  Slidell,  La., 
and  the  added  employment  in  the  area 
firms  doing  subcontract   work.   26.000 

3.  Estimated  total  Increase  In  personal  In- 
come per  year  as  a  result  of  salaries  and 
wages  at  the  Michoud  plant  and  at  area  flnm 
doing  subcontract  work.  $170  million 

4  Estimated  total  salaries  and  wages  per 
year  at  the  Michoud  plant.  185  million 
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8.  Estimated  total  Increase  In  effective 
buying  income  aa  a  result  of  salaries  and 
vages  at  the  Michoud  plant  and  at  area 
^xmB  doing  subcontract  work,  $114.6  million. 

e.  Estimated  total  increase  in  effective 
buying  Income  as  a  result  of  salaries  and 
vages  paid  at  the  Michoud  plant  alone,  $72.3 
million. 

7.  Total  number  of  subcontracts  awarded 
to  New  Orleans  area  firms  as  an  outgrowth  of 
the  prime  contract  space  work  being  done  at 
Michoud.  258   (aa  of  July   1.   1964). 

8.  Total  dollar  value  of  the  258  subcon- 
jyactfi  awarded  to  New  Orleans  area  firms 
aa  an  outgrowth  of  the  prime  contract  space 
work  being  done  at  Michoud.  $31,724,709  (as 
of  July  1.  1964). 

fl.  Grand  total  dollar  value  of  subcontracts 
awarded  to  a^l  firms  as  an  outgrowth  of 
prime  contract  space  work  being  done  at 
iCchoud.    $41,545,205    (as    of    July    1,    1964). 

10.  Grand  total  number  of  subcontracts 
awarded  to  all  firms  as  an  outgrowth  of  prime 
contract  work  being  done  at  Michoud.  306. 

11.  Total  percentage  of  subcontracts 
awarded  to  New  Orleans  area  firms  as  an  out- 
growth of  prime  contract  work  being  done  at 
ICchoud.   76  4   percent. 

12.  Estimated  total  revenues  to  the  State 
of  Louisiana  per  year  by  virtue  of  sales  taxes 
from  employees  at  the  Michoud  plant  and 
their  families.  $2,336,000. 

13  Estimated  total  revenues  to  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  per  year  by  virtue  of  sales 
taxes  from  employees  at  the  Michoud  plant 
and  their  families.  $1.168  000 

14.  Estimated  total  revenues  to  the  State 
of  Louisiana  per  year  from  State  Income 
taxes  from  employees  at  Mlchoxid  and  their 
families.  $758,000. 

15.  The  program  has  already  accounted  for 
1,300  new  homes.  36  new  subdlvl.stons.  and 
70  new  apartments  and  many  more  w^lll  be 
required. 

16.  Total  value  of  all  contracts  (both 
prime  contracts  and  subcontracts  to  New 
Orleans  area  firm-s)  awarded  for  space  work 
at  the  Michoud  plant  and  related  work  In 
conjunction  with  the  prime  contract  work, 
almost  $1  billion. 

Thus  It  Is  shown  that  this  program  Is  one 
of  the  most  Important  things  that  has  hap- 
pened to  our  State  In  Its  entire  history,  and 
I  am  proud  that  I  played  a  leading  role  In 
making  It  possible  for  our  people. 
Sincerely, 

Hai.e  Bot.cs. 
Mernher  of  CongTeas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the 
many  programs  which  thl.s  Congress  has 
enacted  such  as  the  tax  rrdiictlon  bill — 
resulting  in  the  greatest  period  of  em- 
plo>Tnent  at  the  hii^'hest  wa^rs  In  history 
In  my  section  of  Louisiana,  or  the  receht- 
ly  passed  trade  acts  brincinp:  rocord  busi- 
ness to  our  port — but  I  mu.st  montlon  the 
Avondale  Shipyard.  That  shipyard,  lo- 
cated on  the  banks  of  the  preat  Missis- 
sippi River  in  Jefferson  Parish,  La.,  is 
now  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  Its 
productivity  compares  favorably  with 
any  shipyard  in  the  world.  It  is  build- 
ing the  most  modem  ships  in  our  mer- 
chant fleet  as  well  as  some  of  the  most 
complex  vessels  in  our  nuclear  Navy. 

This  shipyard  is  providing  about  5,000 
Jobs  and  an  annual  payroll  of  about  $40 
million.  This  program  combined  with 
the  implementation  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  giving  life  and 
energy  to  such  magnificent  steamship 
lines  as  Lykes.  Mississippi  Shipping  Co., 
and  so  forth,  means  at  least  $100  million 
a  year  in  payrolls  to  our  area. 

These  programs  have  greatly  strength- 
ened our  free  enterprise  system  so  that 
today  more  of  our  people  are  gainfully 


employed  In  private  enterprise,  owning 
their  own  homes  and  enjoying  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  than  ever  before. 

These  projects  will  return  many  bil- 
lions over  their  cost  to  industry,  to  our 
business  community,  to  our  port  and 
shipping,  to  professional  and  working 
people,  to  our  homebullders,  contractors 
and  real  estate  developers,  to  our  farm- 
ers, fishermen,  cattlemen,  timbermen. 
and  to  our  citizens  generally  of  south 
Louisiana. 

When  one  also  considers  the  almost 
explosive  growth  of  the  petrochemical 
industry  In  the  great  parishes  of  St. 
Charles,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  St. 
James — fast  becoming  the  Ruhr  Valley 
of  America — It  is  no  wonder  so  many  of 
my  colleagues  say  to  me,  "How  does 
Louisiana  obtain  so  much?"  I  like  to 
feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  without  being  Im- 
modest, that  the  answer  to  that  question 
lies,  at  lea^t  in  part,  in  the  hard  work 
which  I  have  been  privileged  to  do  for  my 
district  over  the  years,  because  of  the 
sustaining  confidence  and  friendship  of 
the  people  that  I  represent. 


Soath  Dakota  Young  GOP  CoDTention 
on  An^st  27-29 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

of    NOETH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  September  21,  1964 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  attend  and  address  the 
convention  of  the  Young  Republicans  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota.  The  conven- 
tion was  held  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen.  It 
was  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic 
young  GOP  convention  in  the  history  of 
our  State. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  President 
Stan  Adelstein.  of  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak., 
the  Young  Republican  League  of  our 
State  has  been  steadily  growing,  both  in 
size  and  in  significance.  Two  of  our  pres- 
ent State  candidates  for  the  offices  of 
secretary  of  state  and  attorney  general 
are  young  Republicans,  as  is  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  regular  South  Da- 
kota State  Central  Committee  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

Instead  of  adopting  a  formal  Republi- 
can Party  platform  for  the  Young  Re- 
publican League,  the  convention  en- 
dorsed and  embraced  the  State  and  na- 
tional platforms  of  the  party,  and  then 
unanimously  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions 
dealing  with  some  of  the  subjects  in 
which  these  Republicans,  who  are  below 
age  36,  are  vitally  interested. 

SOITTH  DAKOTA  TOUNG  REPUBLICAN  CONVENTION 
RESOLUTIONS 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  least  week's 
State  convention  of  the  Young  Republi- 
can League  of  South  Dakota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


State  Convention  Resolutions,  South  Da- 
kota YouNO  Republican  Lxagux,  1964, 
Aberdeen.  S.  Dak..  August  27,  28,  29 
South  Dakota  Yoting  Republicans  proudly 
endorse  the  State  and  national  Republican 
platforms.  We  wholeheartedly  support  the 
national  ticket  of  Barbt  Goldwater  and 
William  Miller,  and  the  South  Dakota  con- 
gressional delegation  of  Senator  ELakl  E. 
MuNDT.  Representative  Ben  Reitel  and  Rep- 
resentative E.  Y.  Berrt.  We  also  enthusias- 
tically support  Nils  Boe  and  Lem  Overpeck 
for  the  offices  of  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  and 
the  outstanding  slate  of  constitutional  offi- 
cers selected  at  the  State  convention. 

We  commend  the  Archie  Gubbrud  admin- 
istration for  its  progressive  administration 
over  the  past  4  years  and  commend  It  for  Its 
sound  fiscal  policy.  We  also  commend  It  for 
its  aid  to  State  education,  an  Incretise  from 
$5  2  million  to  $10  million  per  blennlum.  and 
for  the  establishment  of  a  teacher's  retire- 
ment program  on  the  college  level.  We  urge 
the  further  supplementation  of  South  Dakota 
education   opportunity. 


ica^or 


agriculture 


We  deplore  the  lack  of  concern  of  the 
Democratic  Party  for  the  continual  decline 
of  farm  prices  to  74  percent  of  parity,  the 
lowest  level  since  1938.  We  particularly  re- 
sent the  displacement  of  millions  of  acres  of 
our  productive  lands  through  Importation 
of  cheap  foreign  beef  and  other  red  meats, 
and  for  surrendering  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment philosophies  In  forcing  through  Con- 
gress an  Ineffective  beef  Import  quota  law  as 
a  substitute  for  the  effective  type  of  legis- 
lation which  Is  so  badly  needed. 

ASK    replacement    FOR    SECRETARY    FREEMAN 

We  suggest  that  this  administration  re- 
place Secretary  of  Agriculture  On^llle  Free- 
man with  BllUe  Sol  Estes.  who  Is  apparently 
the  only  man  who  fully  understands  the 
farm  program  of  this  administration  well 
enough  to  make  It  pay. 

OPPOSE    CARPETBAG    CANDmATES 

We  condemn  the  drive  toward  excessive 
power  by  the  executive  branch  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  manifestation  of 
this  attitude  by  the  administration  sending 
carpetbag  candidates  Into  strategic  States  to 
run   for  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator. 

GOLDWATER  BEST  BET  FOR  PEACE 

As  young  Americans  we  place  our  faith 
and  confidence  in  the  Republican  Party  with 
its  policy  of  firmness  supported  by  strength, 
which  has  always  kept  us  out  of  war,  rather 
than  in  a  party  whose  policies  of  vacillation 
and  Indecision  have  repeatedly  blundered 
America  Into  foreign  wars.  We  place  our 
faith  In  the  Republican  Party  and  Its  lead- 
ership, which  will  regain  the  support  and 
confidence  of  our  friends  and  allies  and  re- 
store the  respect  our  enemies  had  for  the 
determination  and  military  might  during  the 
Republican  years  of  Eisenhower  and  Dullea 

RECREATION 

As  young  South  Dakotans,  Interested  in 
our  unequaled  recreational,  fish  and  wildlife 
opportunities,  we  deplore  and  condemn  the 
recent  statements  by  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Governor.  John  Frank  Llndley.  re- 
vealing a  desire  to  put  the  South  Dakota  De- 
partment of  Game.  Fish,  and  Parks  back  into 
partisan  politics. 

MORALITY   IN   GOVERNMENT 

The  YGOP  feels  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  deseire  the  guarantee  of  mor- 
ality, honesty,  and  integrity  in  government 
which  the  people  of  South  Dakota  have  en- 
joyed with  the  Gubbrud  administration  and 
which  will  be  continued  by  the  Boe-Over- 
peck  administration.  All  Amertcans  can 
achieve  this  type  of  government  only  by 
election  of  the  Goldwater-MUler  ticket,  "a 
team  you  can  trust,"  which  la  In  sharp  and 
refreshing  contrast  to  the  scandaloti*.  un- 
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ethical,  BLnA  Immoral  "faat  deal"  ot  the  na- 
tional Democrat  ticket. 

The  South  Dakota  Young  Republican 
League  expresses  Its  appreciation  and  thanks 
to  the  citizens  of  South  Dakota  and  to  the 
senior  Republicans  for  their  acceptance,  sup- 
port, and  encouragement  of  the  many  young 
people  who  have  entered  Into  political  ac- 
tivities of  South  Dakota. 

The  convention  further  thanks  the  host 
city  of  Aberdeen  and  the  Brown  County 
Young  Republican  Club,  Steve  Smith,  con- 
vention chairman,  and  also  those  persons 
and  businesses  who  have  helped  to  make  this 
convention  a  success. 


September  21   ml96^ 
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Salnte  to  Luis  Muooz-Marin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  FERNOS-ISERN 

RESIDENT    COMMISSIONER    rHOM    PUERTO    RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  21.  1964 
Mr.  FERNOS-ISERN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  announced  retirement  from  the  gov- 
ernorship of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  by  Gov.  Luis  Mufioz- 
Marin  has  caused  widespread  comment 
in  the  Nation's  press  as  an  example  of 
democracy  in  action.  The  great  love  and 
respect  for  the  Governor  by  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  would  insure  his  reelec- 
tion for  another  term  if  he  chose  to  be  a 
candidate.  The  Governor  felt,  however, 
that  it  was  in  the  best  interest  of  democ- 
racy that  no  one  man  allow  himself  to 
be  perpetuated  in  office.  Thus,  he  de- 
clined to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection, 
although  his  pai-ty  urged  him  to  recon- 
sider his  decision. 

Because  of  the  Governor's  decision  in 
the  face  of  his  tremendous  popularity 
and  great  record,  the  press  has  devoted 
considerable  editoi-ial  space  in  his  praise. 
I  desire  to  include  six  additional  edi- 
torials which  I  consider  representatve 
and  which  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will 
find  of  Interest. 

[FYom  the   Christian  Scienre   Monitor.   Aug. 

19.  19641 

Tribute 

Luis    Mufioz-Marin     has     qviietly     stepped 

down  as  0<5vernor  of  Puerto  Rico.     The  man 

who  modestly  led  the  greatest  single  success 

in  the  underdeveloped  world  of  today  simply 

declined  renomlnation. 

We  refuse  to  be  quiet  about  It.  Twenty- 
one  blasts  from  the  biggest  guns  would  be 
Inadequate.  This  man  led  a  c.)untry  from 
deepest  colonial  poverty  and  humiliation 
and  Intolerable  population  pressure  into 
democratic  dignity  and  spreading  affluence. 
He  and  a  few  colleagues  proved  to  a  fearful 
developing  world  that  It  could  be  done.  They 
had  the  advantage  of  what  Muiioz  created  as 
commonwealth  .status  within  the  United 
States,  but  the  miracle  was  .still  largely  their 
own. 

Largely  his  own.  since  leadership  Is  so 
great  an  achievement  must  have  its  due.  He 
will  not  leave  the  scene.  He  plans  to  serve 
in  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Senate  and  as  active 
elder  statesman.  But  now  Is  the  moment  to 
ring  the  big  bell.  He  Ls  one  of  the  few  In 
today's  world  who  have  earned  it. 


I  Prom  the  Atlante  (Oa  )   Constitution.  Aug. 
20,   19641 
Mtrfjroz  MAxfif:    A  Rake  Political  Ttp« 
All  hall   the  meet  unsusual  kind  of  poli- 
tician of  all.    Or  perhaps  the  word  should  be 
"statesman." 

Anyway.  Gov.  Luis  Munoz  Marin  of  Puerto 
Rico  has  declined  to  seek  a  fifth  term  al- 
though his  reelection  would  be  almost  as 
sure  a  thing  as  there  Ls  in  politics. 

Instead  he  will  run  for  the  Commonwealth 
senate,  and.  as  he  put  It.  resume  his  role 
as  teacher  to  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people. 

It  was  an  emotional  moment  when  Mr. 
Munoz  announced  his  decision  to  the  Pop- 
ular Democratic  Party  ronvention  There 
had  been  rumors  he  might  decline  a  fifth 
nomination,  but  it  wa.s  as.surned  that  he 
would  accept  a  draft 

News  accounts  say  the  3.000  delegates 
made  such  an  uproar  when  he  announced 
his  refusal  that  they  fell  silent  .igaln  only 
after  the  Governor's  wile  rtvse  to  plead  for 
respect  of  his  wishes. 

Mr.  Munoz'  is  a  pruud  record  He  was 
president  of  the  Islands  .senate  from  1940 
until  1948.  when  he  became  Puerto  Rico's 
first  elected  Governor 

In  1940  per  capita  income  in  Puerto  Rico 
was  about  $120,  today  it  is  more  than  $700. 
largely  because  of  Muno/'  economic  and  so- 
cial development  progriims.  Life  exi)ectancy 
has  rl.^en  from  46  to  6H  ,ind  llt.eri\cv  Is  close 
to  90  percent. 

The  situation  of  Pueno  Rico  Is  not  exact- 
ly compirable  to  that  ni  the  Latin  American 
Republics,  since  the  island  is  a  Common- 
wealth of  the  United  .states,  but  Us  record 
of  progress  surely  provides  name  Inspiration 
south  of  the  border 

Governor  Munoz  ha.s  been  elected  again 
and  again.  In  1960  local  bishops  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  attempted  to  forbid 
voting  for  him  becau.se  his  administration 
was  U)lerant  of  birth  control  measures  and 
refu.sed  to  allow  religious  instruction  in  pub- 
lic schools.  Though  the  island  Is  overwhelm- 
ingly Catholic  the  Governor  won  reelection 
with    58  34    percent   of   the   total    vote 

Why  resign  now?  Well,  he  said  he  didn't 
want  his  people  to  become  dependent  on  a 
man.  Rather,  he  said,  he  wanted  Puerto 
RIcans  to  look  to  them.selves  and  to  the  dem- 
ocratic processes.  In  his  role  as  "teacher  "  he 
plans  to  travel  throughout  the  Island  speak- 
ing U)  the  people  on  tins  .subject. 

Rarely  cince  George  Washington  has  a 
man  in  American  politus  resigned  at  the 
height  of  ills  popularity  Mr  Muiioz  Is  quite 
a  man. 

I  Prom   the  New  York   Workl-1  elegram    Aup 
19,   l<tf>4| 

Samtt 

In  their  obstinate  refu.sal  to  move  over  and 
give  some  of  the  younger  fellows  a  chance, 
even  college  presidents  movie  stars  and 
opera  singers  don't  hog  spotlights  as  tena- 
ciously (vs  politicians 

Whetiier  It  be  a  Roo.se velt,  an  Adenauer,  a 
De  Gaulle  or  a  lesser  politico  with  his  hand 
on  a  smaller  throttle,  the  elected  official  sees 
only  one  thing,  when  he  looks  in  the  mirror. 
He  sees  the  indispensable  man. 

Today,  therefore,  we  give  an  especial  sa- 
lute to  Gov  Luis  Miii"ioz  Marin  of  Puerto 
Rico,  who  has  Just  announced  he  won't  run 
for  a  fifth  term,  even  though  everyone  agrees 
he'd  be  a  shoo-in. 

Don  Luis  first  took  charge  of  the  Island 
In  1940,  became  Its  first  elected  Governor  In 
1948,  engineered  Puerto  Rico's  present  Com- 
monwealth status,  and  Is  the  architect  of 
Operation  Bootstrap,  the  free-enterprise  and 
cooperative  self-help  effort  that  succeeded  so 
dramatically   that  the  Island  has  been  the 


wonder  of  the  poverty-ridden  Caribbean  ^a 
Indeed  the  Western  Hemisphere.  ' 

And  now,  with  grace  and  thoughtfuine^ 
he  steps  down,  saying  that  the  contlnuS 
development  of  the  democratic  process^? 
mands  he  do  so 

The  nominee  of  the  Popular  Democratic 
Party  in  next  November's  election  is  Mufim' 
hlght-hand  man,  Roberto  Sanchez  VUeU. 
presently  the  Commonwealth's  secretarv  of 
state  ' 

Slnch  Sanchez  likely  will  win  the  Ooy. 
ernorship,  little  or  no  change  in  basic  eco^ 
nomic  or  social  policies  is  forecast,  or  ut 
alteration  in  San  Juan's  policies  towarrt 
Washington, 

Doubtless  Murtoz'  decision  will  cause  great 
er  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Island's  grow" 
ing   Statehood    Party,    but   this    increaalBRiw 
vigorous    debate    about    status    is    a   heaJthu 
thing,  too  ' 

Don  Luis  is  something  more  than  a  poll- 
ticlan;  Indeed,  a  good  deal  more.  He  Is  a 
poet,  a  philo.-opher,  a  lawyer,  a.  masterful 
writer  in  two  langtiages,  a  brilliant,  kind 
reflective  and  modest  man. 

That's  why,  probably,  something  of  selfless 
greatness  rather  than  mere  personal  ambi- 
tion always  has  tinged  his  public  acUons 
Including  his  moet  recent  one. 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa  i  E^ening 
Bulletin.  Aug.  19.  1964] 
One  of  the  Great  Oitcs  Retires 
.\n   emotional    people,   it   could   have  been 
expected  that  Puerto  Ricans  of  his  own  party 
would  protest  voclf-rously  and  tearfully— as 
they     did     when     CrOv.     Luis     Munoz-Marln 
announced  that  he  was  through  as  Governor 
of  the  Island 

The  reason  was  typical  of  the  man.  He 
liad  been  Governor  for  four  terms,  since  1852 
It  was  time,  he  said,  for  him  tf)  return  to 
the  senat.e.  and  to  go  out  among  the  people 
"as  a  teacher."  It  was  clear  that  he  felt 
democracy  was  not  compatible  with  one- 
man  rule 

Yet  those  who  tried  to  holler  down  his  an- 
nouncement- reluctant  to  believe  that  an 
era  was  ending— were  quite  correct  In  ap- 
praising this  particular  one  man  ;vs  being 
as  close  to  indispensable  as  any  political 
leader  can  he 

It  wa.s  Munoz-Marln.  more  than  anyone, 
who  led  Puerto  Rico  to  Its  unique  Common- 
wealth ^t.itus.  and  who  has  fought  for  It 
since  against  vigorous  minorities  who  favor 
either  suitehood  or  independence  The  proof 
that  his  was  the  right  formula  for  a  once 
poverty-stricken  Island  lies  in  the  statlsUcs. 
Since  he  and  hi.s  Popular  Democratic  Party 
came  to  power,  the  life  expectancy  of  Puerto 
Ricans  has  risen  from  46  to  61  years,  per 
capita  Income  Is  up  several  hundred  percent, 
the  budget  for  education  has  quadrupled 
and  then  kept  on  going 

Puerto  Ricans  Justifiably  regret  the  retire- 
ment of  so  successful  an  executive  But 
Mufioz-Marin  is  probably  right  again.  At  66, 
he  can  retain  the  role  of  adviser  while  pass- 
ing on  the  reins  to  Roberto  Sanchez  Vllella. 
who  has  been  his  right-hand  man.  The  lat- 
ter's  election,  with  the  Munoz-Marin  back- 
ing, is  almost  a  certainty.  The  Puerto  Rlcan 
miracle,  under  the  benign  help  of  the  United 
States,  Is  likely  to  continue. 

[Prom    the   Boston    (Mass.)    Globe.    Sept.  7, 

19641 

Teacher  or  Democbact 

The  cries  from  the  convention  floor  would 

have    been    music    to    any    politician's   ears. 

But  Puerto    Rico's    Gov.   Luis   Mufioz-Marln, 

66  years  old  and  four-time  popularly  elected 

Chief    of    his    Island's   fledgling   democracy. 

knew  it  was  time  to  step  aside.    He  grabbed 


ttje  microphone  and  said,  "No.  no."  In  answer 
to  the  unanimous  chant  of  "Pour  More,  Pour 
llore,  "  from  delegate*  of  Puerto  Rico's  Pop- 
u]ar  Democratic  Party  assembled  last  montli 
to  Dominate  a  gubernatorial  candidate. 

The  persistent  party  leaders  went  ahead 
^d  voted  2,734  to  90  to  renominate  the  re- 
jucant  Mr.  Mufioz.  As  the  man  wielding  the 
convention  speaker's  gavel  with  till  the  guile 
»nd  seeming  hearing  dllBctilty  of  a  John  Mc- 
Cormack  or  a  Sam  Ray  burn.  Governor  Mufioz 
vetoed  that  note  and  instead  accepted  nomi- 
nation as  an  at-large  candidate  for  the  Island 
»enate  "You  must  have  confidence  In  your- 
selves It  Is  now  time  for  the  teacher  to 
return  to  the  class."  a  happy  Governor  Mut^oz 
told  his  followers  who  knew  "the  class" 
meant  the  countryside  from  whose  peasant 
peoples  his  political  strength  came. 

Strange  doings  indeed  In  America's 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  land  free 
only  66  years  from  Spanish  rule,  once  deri- 
jlvely  termed  the  trash  can  of  the  Caribbean, 
and  now  the  booming  envy  of  the  hemisphere 
with  a  f>er  c&plta  Income  of  $740 — second 
only  to  oil-rich  Venezuela.  All  this  accom- 
plished during  the  26  years  since  Senator 
Luis  Mufioz  founded  his  Popular  Democratic 
Party. 

It  was  In  1939  that  the  bearllke.  chain- 
smoking young  senator  went  campaigning  In 
the  hills  and  villages  of  his  country.  He 
carried  one  message  to  the  largely  Illiterate, 
cane-cuttlng  peasants:  You  have  a  vote  ("a 
thousand  times  stronger  than  your  sugar 
machete").  Use  It.  Don't  sell  it.  Vote  for 
me  and  the  party  I  am  making.  If  I  fail  you, 
vote  us  out  and  put  someone  else  In.  "Keep 
doing  it  until  you  get  the  right  man  running 
your  government."  This  was  the  single  cam- 
paign speech  he  delivered  with  gusto  over 
and  over  again. 

They  elected  him  and  his  party  then  and 
overwhelmingly  since.  He  proved  to  be  their 
right  man.  Today  his  land  Is  known  as  a 
workshop  of  democracy.  No  wonder  the 
teacher  wants  to  withdraw  to  the  sidelines 
and  observe  how  firm  the  roots. 

Operation  Bootstrap,  the  necessary  eco- 
nomic program  for  his  country's  new  life,  be- 
gan in  1949  after  Mr.  Mufioz  was  Inaugurated 
as  Puerto  Rico's  first  jxipularly  elected  Gov- 
ernor. Previously  the  territorial  Oovernors 
were  appointed  by  the  U.S.  President.  Gover- 
nor Mufickz  was  both  the  chief  architect  and 
administrative  dynamo  of  "Bootstrap's" 
three-pronged  goals:  education.  Industriali- 
zation, and  agricultural  diversification. 

Today  the  literacy  rate  has  risen  to  near 
90  percent.  Some  700,000  are  In  elementary 
schools  and  su{>erlor  institutions  of  higher 
learning  flo\u-lsh.  With  the  help  of  tax  ex- 
emptions (up  to  13  years  for  establishing  In 
more  remote  sections),  Puerto  Rico  now  has 
some  7(X)-odd  booming  factories  making 
everything  from  Maldenform  lingerie  to 
Paper  Mate  ballpoint  pens.  The  goal  for 
1975  is  2,600.  The  agricultural  story  Is  equal- 
ly successful. 

What  a  magnificent  legacy  this  "teacher  of 
democracy"  leaves.  All  because,  on  his  re- 
turn In  1926  from  youthful  years  spent  In  the 
United  States,  he  was  "sickened  and  dis- 
gusted" by  the  poverty  he  saw  everywhere. 
He  and  his  electorate  can  be  Justly  proud  of 
their  showplace  Island  which  In  all  prob- 
ability ultimately  will  be  our  51st  State 


IProm  the  San  Prancisco  (Calif.)   Elxaminer, 
Aug.  30.   1964] 

>  Amazing  Leader 

Men  In  power  so  seldom  step  aside  of  their 
own  volition  and  at  the  zenith  of  prestige 
that  the  refusal  of  Luis  Mufioz-Marln  to 
stand  for  election  to  a  fifth  4-year  term  as 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  is  startling,  so  in- 
terwoven are  those  two  names.  Yet,  he  has 
done  that  very  thing. 

As  one  reflects  on  his  withdrawal  from 
his  people's  highest  poet,  ^Is  action  beflts 


the  man.  For  Mr.  Mufioe  Is  a  dedicated 
advocate  of  democracy;  to  the  point,  no  less, 
of  relinquishing  the  authority  his  adherents 
fervently  hoped  he  would  continue  to  main- 
tain Indefinitely  because  he  staunchly  be- 
lieves no  one  man  should  continue  In  that 
power  in  perp>etuity  In  an  elective  democ- 
racy. 

And  Puerto  Rico  is  exactly  that.  In  com- 
monwealth association  with  the  United 
States,  and  holding  citizenship  In  the  United 
States,  Puerto  Ricans  are  autonomous  in 
the  conduct  of  their  Internal  affairs. 

Mr.  Mufioz-Marin,  author  and  director  of 
Operation  Bootstrap,  has  brought  Puerto 
Rico  from  social  and  economic  depths  to 
improving  living  standards  and  to  continu- 
ing Industrial  progress.  Vast  numbers  of 
Puerto  Ricans  live  in  the  States.  Crowds 
from  the  States  surge  to  Puerto  Rico's  vaca- 
tion allurements. 

It  would  be  deplorable  If  Mr.  Munoz- 
Marin's  withdrawal  from  gubernatorial 
authority  were  attended  by  retirement  from 
public  service.  But  he  will  return  to  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  Senate  in  which  he  attained 
legislative  renown.  He  will  not  intrude 
upon  his  successor,  but  Puerto  Rico  will  be 
comforted  to  know  that  withdrawal  Is  not 
retirement.     He  will  be  an  elder  statesman. 

The  strong  amity  characterizing  relations 
between  Washington  and  San  Juan  un- 
doubtedly win  continue  In  full  pace.  The 
popular  Democratic  Party,  which  Mr.  Muiioz- 
Marin  founded,  has  nominated  Secretary  of 
State  Roberto  Sanchez  Vllella  for  Governor. 
Though  others  seek  the  office,  his  election  In 
November  seems  certain.  This  presumably 
would  mean  a  continuity  of  policy. 

Por  Mr.  Sanchez  and  Governor  Mufioz- 
Marin  are  of  the  same  school  of  political 
thought.  They  have  been  oollagues  In 
statesmanship  for  many  years  and  the  can- 
didacy of  Mr.  Sanchez,  who  has  a  strong 
record  of  high  public  service,  has  the  bless- 
ing of  Governor  Mufioz-Marin. 

The  oracles  predict  that  all  will  continue 
well  with  Puerto  Rico. 


G>Dtervation  for  Long-Range  Good  of 
Agricoltnre  and  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPESSARD  L.  HOLUND 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  21,  1964 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  by 
Horace  D.  Godfrey.  Administrator.  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
at  a  special  field  day  in  Port  Leaven- 
worth, Kans,.  September  15,  1964,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

It's  good  to  be  with  you  at  the  beginning 
of  a  tour  that  will  let  us  see  conservation  at 
work  •  •  •  let  us  see  how  the  farmers  of 
Leavenworth  County  are  keeping  the  soil  In 
place  and  licking  the  problem  of  making  wa- 
ter work  with  them  Insteawl  of  against  them. 

The  tour  will  show  how  conservation  works 
for  the  long-range  good  of  agriculture  and 
the  Nation,  and  how  Its  benefits  can  be  used 
today  for  one  of  the  pressing  needs  of  our 
people — outdoor   recreation. 

Parmers  in  Leavenworth  County  have  been 
concerned  for  years  about  the  problems  of 


water  and  soil  conservation.  'What's  more, 
they've  been  very  active  In  trying  to  solve 
those  problems.  Through  the  agricultural 
conservation  program,  they  have  especially 
promoted  pretctlcee  which  conserve  water, 
such  as  detention  dams,  flood  control,  ter- 
races, grass  and  legume  seeding,  and  contour 
farming.  Plgures  complied  to  show  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  activities  In  Kan- 
sas rank  Leavenworth  County  at  the  top  or 
near  the  top  In  all  water  conservation  prac- 
tices. 

It's  timely,  then,  that  the  people  of  tills 
area'have  a  chance  to  see  what  has  been  done, 
and  how  conservation  can  contribute  toward 
recreational  opportunities 

CONSERVATION    IS    POPTTLAR 

It's  hard  to  find  anyone  nowadays  who  Is 
opposed  to  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources. This  positive  attitude  toward  con- 
servation Is  reflected  In  the  work  of  the 
present  Congress,  which  may  go  down  In  his- 
tory as  the  "Conservation  Congreas"  If  edi- 
torial writers  have  their  way. 

Por  28  years  now,  the  Nation's  farmers — 
with  the  Nation's  help — have  been  saving 
water  and  soil  for  the  futtire  through  the 
agrlculttiral  conservation  program.  The 
work  they've  done  is  phenomenal,  but  the 
work  that  still  needs  to  be  done  Is  stag- 
gering. 

what's  been  doke 

With  agricultural  conservation  program 
help,  farmers  have  built  enough  miles  of  ter- 
racing to  reach  seven  times  to  the  moon. 

They've  constructed  enough  sod  waterways 
to  go  around  the  world  a  dozen  tlmee. 

They  have  planted  a  tree  for  every  person 
living  on  the  earth. 

They've  built  3  million  farm  ponds. 

They  have  strtpcropped  an  area  almost 
equal  to  Michigan,  Georgia,  and  Florida  com- 
bined. 

They  have  Improved  almost  276  million 
acres  of  rangeland — equxU  to  the  combined 
areas  of  Arizona,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and 
Utah. 

And  they  have  established  or  reestablished 
an  acreage  three  times  that  size  In  grass 
and  legume  cover. 

a  look  at  KANSAS 

I  could  go  on  Indefinitely,  recounting  ac- 
complishments of  the  Nation's  fanners 
through  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram.   But  let's  look  closer  to  home. 

A  needs  survey  shows  that.  In  order  to  do 
a  proper  Job  of  conservation.  Kansas  needs 
478,000  acres  of  permanent  sod  waterway. 
66,500  farm  ponds,  762,310  miles  of  terraces, 
and  130,500  erosion-control  dams. 

In  the  years  from  the  birth  of  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  through  1962,  the 
last  year  for  which  figures  are  complete,  Kan- 
sas farmers  have  built  125,656  acres  of  sod 
waterways,  61,526  farm  ponds,  162.907  miles 
of  terraces,  and  19,103  erosion  dams, 
can  more  be  done? 

Prom  this  list,  you  can  see  that  Kansas 
farmers  are  serving  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
and  of  future  generations  at  a  pretty  good 
clip.  But  there's  a  lot  to  be  done;  and  In 
conservation  work,  today's  efforts  are  at  least 
a  day  late. 

Can  we  expect  the  farmer  to  do  more  and 
do  it  faster?     I  think  not. 

Generally  speaking,  the  farmer  hasn't  had 
the  financial  means  to  carry  out  conservation 
programs  on  a  larger  scale. 

the  rest  or  THE    NATION    MUST   HCLF  THE 
FARMER    IN   CONSERVATION 

Most  conservation  wlU  boost  Income  In  the 
long  run  and  the  farmer  knows  It.  But,  If 
there's  not  enough  Income  for  the  short  run. 
there's  no  use  worrying  about  the  long  run — 
and  the  farmer  knows  that.  too. 

Its  only  after  the  fanner  has  fed  his  fam- 
ily, made  arrangements  to  handle  his  farm- 
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Ing  activities  for  next  year,  and  made  pay- 
ments on  his  loans  that  he  can  And  money 
for  his  share  of  conservation  work. 

Any  truly  big-scale  conservation  must  be 
done  on  our  farms,  for  90  percent  of  the 
land  In  the  continental  United  States  Is  used 
lor  agricultural  purposes  by  private  land 
owners. 

But.  If  there's  to  be  an  Increase  In  the 
rate  of  conserving  natural  resources,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  must  Increase  their  par- 
ticipation. The  farmer  can't  carry  the  load — 
even  with  the  help  of  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program.  Agricultural  conservation 
program  helps  the  farmer  through  cost 
Bharlng.  hut  the  farmer  must  always  put  up 
his  share. 

HOW    THE    NATION    CAN    HELP    THE    FARMEB 

The  rest  of  our  people  can  Increase  their 
participation  by  assuming  a  greater  share 
of  the  cost — In  effect,  letting  the  farmer's 
money  buy  more  conservation  That  Is  be- 
ing done  to  some  extent  through  special 
agricultural    conservation    program    projects. 

Or  the  people  can  Increase  their  partici- 
pation by  Insuring  that  the  farmer  has  an 
adequate  Income,  that  the  Jaws  of  the  in- 
come-cost   vise   don't   squeeze    any   closer. 

The  farmer's  average  net  Income  per  per- 
son Is  only  60  percent  of  the  average  per 
capita  Income  In  towns  and  cities.  He's  now 
investing  5  percent  of  his  net  Income  In 
conservation;  and  It's  conceivable  that  If 
his  Income  equaled  that  of  the  city  family, 
the  present  level  of  private  Investment  In 
farm  conservation  could  be  nearly  doubled. 

Efforts  to  Improve  farm  Income  over  a 
number  of  years  have  Included  support  pro- 
grams which  help  farmers  keep  supplies  of 
major  crops  nearer  demand,  and  so  keep 
his  Income  disadvantage  from  growing 
worse. 

COMMODITT    PROGRAMS    IMPORTANT    TO    FARMERS 

And.  diirlng  the  past  3  years,  as  a  result 
primarily  of  commodity  programs  enacted 
since  1961,  net  farm  Income  has  averaged 
•900  million  a  year  higher  than  the  annual 
average  of  the  1957-60  period.  Gross  farm 
Income  has  averaged  94  bUUon  higher,  and 
net  Income  per  farm  has  averaged  $600  a 
year  higher. 

Without  commodity  programs  for  the 
major  grain  crops,  farm  income  would  take 
a  devastlng  drop — net  farm  Income,  accord- 
ing to  Impartial  studies,  would  drop  by  40 
percent. 

Farni  programs — and  Improved  farm  In- 
come— of  course  have  a  decided  effect  on 
local  business,  and  the  fact  Is  that  the  rise 
In  gross  Income  since  1960  has  poured  an 
additional  $8.6  bUllon  Into  rural  communi- 
ties— above  what  would  have  been  the  case 
under  a  continuation  of  1960-type  programs. 

A  great  deal  of  this  rise  was  due  to  new 
and  improved  farm  programs.  These  pro- 
grams have  been  successful,  and  they  have 
conformed  to  the  standards  laid  down  by 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  early  In  his  ad- 
ministration when  he  said  any  new  program 
must  (1)  strengthen  farm  Income,  (2)  re- 
duce surpluses.  (3)  place  no  undue  burden 
on  the  taxpayer. 

WHEAT   PROGRAM    WAS    SUCCESSFUL   IN    1064 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  1864 
wheat  program,  which  has  been  extremely 
successful,  despite  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing and  misinformation. 

Some,  It  would  seem,  blame  the  market 
price  on  the  certificates  that  are  being  used 
In  the  program. 

Actually,  the  wheat  price  traditionally  fol- 
lows the  loan  level — It  has  for  over  10  years. 
And  with  supplies  as  high  as  they  have  been 
In  recent  years,  and  with  the  new  1964  crop 
coming  on  and  no  effective  production- 
marketing  program  In  operation,  there  was 
no  reason  to  l)elleve  that  this  year's  price 
would  do  anything  but  follow  the  legally  di- 
rected support  price  to  a  low  level.    There 


was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  price 
would  drop  near  the  support  level. 

At  the  same  time.  It  was  apparent  follow- 
ing last  year's  referendum  that  the  prices  of 
bread  and  the  other  end  products  of  wheat 
would  not  decline.  Farmers  would  loee  from 
the  low  price.  Consumers  would  not  benefit 
from  Uie  low  price.  So  someone  else  would 
benefit  from  the  cheap  farm  price  for  wheat. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  we  sat  down 
last  winter  to  draft  a  new  wheat  program. 
With  this  program,  wheat  prices  dropped 
near  the  loan  level,  as  they  would  have  In 
any  case.  But  the  difference  Is  that-  with 
the  program— farmers  are  now  getting  the 
loan  price  plus  the  certificate  value  for  wheat 
used  domestically  for  domestic  food  and  for 
export. 

Without  the  program,  the  Nation's  wheat 
farmers  would  have  found  themselves  *450 
million  poorer  today.  In  Kansas,  the  wheat 
program  has  meant  the  difference  this  year 
of  $107  million  more  In  farm  income.  In 
Nebraska.  It  has  meant  an  additional  $29 
million:  In  S^juth  Dakoui,  $18  million  In 
North  Dakota.  $52  million. 

Many  have  referred  to  the  miller's  price 
for  wheat  as  Including  a  "bread  tJix."  This 
is  what  they  tell  consumers.  And  it  is  un- 
true because  the  cost  of  wheat  to  millers  has 
not  Increased  enough  U)  Justify  In  Itself  an 
Increase  In  bread  prices.  A  representative 
of  the  American  Bakers  Association,  testify- 
ing before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture early  this  year,  pointed  out  that:  "If 
the  price  of  wheat  were  the  only  cost  con- 
sideration In  a  loaf  of  bread,  an  Increase  per 
bushel  of  approximately  60  cents  would  be 
required  to  raise  that  value  by  another  cent." 
Some  of  the  same  people  then  turn  around 
and  tell  farmers  that  If  It  were  not  for  the 
certificates  millers  have  to  buy.  they  would 
be  paying  a  higher  price  In  the  market  place. 
They  have  even  labeled  the  market  price  as 
the  "Johnson- Freeman"  price. 

SecreUxry  FYeeman  used  a  term  which  I 
think  Is  much  more  appropriate.  He  pointed 
out  that.  If  you  left  It  to  certain  groups, 
there  would  be  a  market  price  of  only  $1.26— 
and  no  additional  payments  or  certificates  at 
all.  Since  one  farm  organization  has  been 
the  chief  advocate  of  this  position.  It  seems 
appropriate  to  call  it  the  "Farm  Bureau  " 
price. 

As  a  result  of  the  wheat  programs  since 
1962 — and  with  aggressive  work  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  export  markets — we  have  been 
able  to  achieve  a  subsUintlal  drop  In  wheat 
stocks.  The  carryover  was  below  750  mil- 
lion   bushels  on   August   28,  compared   with 

almost   1.2  billion  bushels  on  July  1.   1963 

and  a  record  carryover  of  1.4  billion  bushels 
In  1961. 

This  reduces  taxpayer  costs,  and  puts  the 
whole  wheat  situation  on  a  sounder  footing. 

THI    1»«S    WHEAT    PROGRAM    IS    A    FRZXOOM 
PROGRAM 

The  1965  voluntary  wheat  program  Is  the 
most  flexible  farm  program  ever.  It  offers 
the  Nation's  wheat  farmers  a  wide  freedom 
of  choice. 

A  wheat  farmer  can :  (1)  grow  wheat  up  to 
hlB  allotment;  (2)  substitute  wheat  for  feed 
grains  or  feed  grains  for  wheat;  (3)  grow  50 
percent  more  wheat  than  his  allotment  and 
store  the  excess  production  for  later  mar- 
keting; (4)  divert  additional  acreage  Into 
an  approved  conserving  use  and  receive  ad- 
ditional Income;  (5)  decide  now  what  he 
wants  to  do,  then  change  his  mind  next 
spring;  (6)  stay  out  of  the  program,  grow 
all  the  wheat  he  wants,  and  take  his  chances 
on  the  open  market. 

THE    1963   WHEAT  PROGRAM    WXLL   BENEFIT  FARM- 

XHS    FINANCIALLT 

Cooperators  can  expect  a  return  advantage 
of  almost  34  percent  over  noncooperators  for 
each  allotment  acre.  Oross  retiima  to  coop- 
erators In  1965  are  expected  to  be  the  same 
or  little  higher  than  In  1964. 
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One  of  the  goals  of  the  new  wheat  Wt.. 
laUon  U  to  reduce  Government  stocks  Aj!^ 
•o  the  program  la  designed  to  encou^ 
fanners  to  parUdpate  to  the  maximmndS! 
gree — In  other  words,  to  divert  for  pan&iml 
20  percent  of  the  1965  allotment.       *~'"»«»» 

Additional  diversion  Is  the  key  to  the  snc 
cess  of  the  1965  program,  and  farmers  wiu  k. 
paid  at  an  Increased  rate  for  their  diTcrted 
acres.  But.  regardless  of  the  degree  ofpIuC 
tlclpatlon  cooperation  farmers  win  enl^\ 
decided   Income  advantage. 

The  cooperating  farmer,  of  course,  will  m 
the  free  market  price  plus  the  value  of  ths 
wheat  certificates.  The  noncooi>erator  wuj 
get  the  free  market  price. 

FEED  GRAIN  DIVERSION  REQUTRFMENT8 
ANNOUNCED 

To  help  farmers  decide  which  provision 
of  the  19C5  wheat  program  Is  best  for  as  In- 
dividual farm,  the  Secretary  has  announced 
minimum  and  maximum  diversion  require- 
ments for   Uie   1965   feed   grain  program. 

The  maximum  and  the  minimum  arc  the 
same  as  for  the  1964  progpram. 

The  maximum  diversion  Is  60  percent  ot 
farms  feed  grain  base  or  26  acres,  whichever 
Is   larger. 

The  minimum  diversion  is  20  percent  ot 
farm's  feed  grain  base. 

Other  details  of  the  1965  feed  grain  pro- 
gram cant  be  announced  now  because 
drought  In  many  parts  of  the  country  may 
affect  yields,  and  accurate  forecasts  of  next 
year's  needs  can't  be  made  at  this  time. 

This  Is  the  fourth  year  of  the  voluntary 
feed  grain  programs,  which  reversed  the  sur- 
plus uptrend  of  the  1950s.  When  the  feed 
grain  program  was  put  Into  effect  In  IBfll. 
feed  grain  carryovers  had  risen  for  9  straight 
years — to  an  alltlme  high  of  85  million  tons. 

The  feed  grain  program  reversed  that  trend 
for  2  straight  years.  Record  yields  In 
1963  prevented  a  further  reduction  In  the 
carryover  this  year,  but  the  October  1  carry- 
over will  still  be  15  million  tons  below  the 
high  of  3  years  earlier. 

The  reduction  ^n  feed  grain  stocks  since 
the  high  point  of  1961  Is  resulting  in  a  sav 
Ing  of  better  than  $200  million  a  year  to  the 
Government  on  storage  handling  and  other 
costs.  In  addition,  farmers  are  benefiting 
from  the  feed  grain  program — not  only  be- 
cause of  diversion  payments,  but  also  be- 
cause the  price  of  feed  grains  has  gone  up. 
Mllo.  for  example,  was  $3  a  hundredweight 
at  markets   In   this   area   yesterday. 

BEEF  SITUATION  HCPSOVED 

Now,  a  word  about  the  livestock  problem 
we've  been  worrying  about  recently.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  efforts  to  help  the  live- 
stock Industry  are  paying  off.  Due  primarily 
to  a  change  In  suppUes.  fed  cattle  prices 
began  going  up  in  mld-Jime  after  a  long 
Elide. 

Between  March  2  and  September  4,  UHDA 
purchased  better  than  303  million  pounds  of 
beef  at  a  cost  of  $il5  million  for  the  school 
lunch  program  and  for  distribution  to  needy 
persons.  That  purchase  program  Is  continu- 
ing, and  It  has  accounted  for  between  3  and 
4  percent  of  commercial  beef  production. 

Other  supply  changes  came  from  an  export 
development  i>rogram,  sales  of  beef  to  other 
countries  under  foreign  assistance  programs, 
and  Induetry-government  domestic  beef  pro- 
motion programs.  And  Imports  of  beef  and 
veal  for  the  first  7  months  of  1964  are  down 
112  million  pounds  from  the  same  period  Isst 
year. 

FUTURE  OF  FARK  PftOORAMS 

And  what  about  the  futiire?  Feed  grain 
and  wheat  programs  expire  if  they  are  not 
renewed  In  the  next  session  of  Congrei*. 

No  longer  Is  there  a  "farm  bloc"  in  the  Isf- 
Islatlve  halls.  People  on  farms  are  down  to 
les  than  1  In  12.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, only  61  districts  had  as  much  M 
30  percent  "rural  farm"  population  In  tlie 


1900  census — less  than  1  district  out  of 
fftrf  8  One  district  In  every  three  has 
I  rural   population   of   as   mucli  as   10   per- 

etfit 

The  future  of  farm  legislation  depends  on 
unity  among  commodity  groups,  cooperation 
tmong  farmers'  organizations,  realization  of 
the  Importance  of  agriculture  to  the  Nation's 
economy  by  "city"  Oohgressmcn,  and  an  ad- 
ministration that  sincerely  believes  In  farm 
programs  Without  all  of  these  elements, 
farm  legislation  Is  Impossible 

Further — and  I  want  to  emphasize  this — 
no  farm  legislation  could  be  passed  without 
the  support  of  the  President.  Certainly  this 
vas  demonstrated  In  the  enactment  of  the 
new  wheat-cotton  legislation  in  the  Congress 
this  past  spring. 

It  Is  not  my  place  or  my  purpose  to  discuss 
partisan  matters  or  candidates.  But  as  a 
public  servant  In  the  field  of  agrlctillure,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  choices  of  vast 
Importance  to  the  future  of  agrlcvilture  are 
being  made  in  1964. 

This  year,  as  In  every  year.  ASC  commit- 
teemen are  being  elected.  The  work  they  do 
la  vital  to  every  farming  community  and 
vital  to  the  Nation's  economy.  It's  important 
to  get  the  very  best  men  and  women  to  serve. 

And.  In  the  other  elections,  the  choices 
made  by  the  Nation  are  of  even  greater  Im- 
portance. Some  candidates  frankly  do  not 
believe  In  farm  programs.  Some  would  ter- 
minate them. 

I  regret  that  the  future  of  the  farm  pro- 
grams Is  an  Issue  In  this  election.  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  you  regret  It  also  But  regret 
does  not  keep  It  from  being  so.  The  choices 
must  be  made,  and  they  will  have  far-reach- 
ing effects. 

There  are  many  Issues  In  the  1964  elections. 
Some  are  real.  But  some  are  Intended  to 
divert  attention  from  the  real  ones.  You 
can  be  sure  of  this:  The  real  Issue  In  agricul- 
ture Is  not  what  kind  of  program  we  will 
have,  but  whether  we  will  have  a  program 
at  all 

Tills  occasion  Is  devoted  to  conservation. 
This  Is  not  a  controversial  subject.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  good  land  use  And  good  land  use 
Is  largely  a  matter  of  economics.  And  the 
agricultural  economy  of  the  future  Is  being- 
determined  now. 

As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago.  there  are  two 
ways  to  Increase  conservation  activity  by 
farmers  themselves.  One  Is  cost  sharing  by 
a  Government  agency.  The  other  Is  through 
an  Improvement  In  farmer  Income.  One 
thing  Is  sure:  If  we  want  to  Increase  Income, 
we  mtist  retain  the  programs  we  now  have. 
We  must  add  to  them — not  do  away  with 
them 

That's  something  to  think  about  as  we 
look  at  the  land  and  water  resources  of  this 
area,  and  as  we  continue  to  ponder  the  future 
of  this  great  land  of  ours. 


ment  of  my  views  on  this  issue  by  Rhode 
Island  members  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa, 
which  is  a  well-known  national  orga- 
nization whose  members  are  American 
citizens  of  Greek  descent.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  that  statement: 

Almost  four-fifths  of  the  people  of  Cyprus 
are  Orthodox  Greeks.  Today,  as  in  the  long 
centuries  of  their  past  history,  they  are 
Hellenistic  In  culture  and  ethnic  character. 
Though  Cj'prus  has  been  overrun  by  many 
foreign  invaders — Including  the  Moslem 
Arabs,  the  Franlcs.  the  Venetians,  the  Turks, 
and  the  British — her  people  have  remained 
steadfast  m  their  adherence  to  their  religion 
and  their  ancient  Greek  heritage. 

As  a  result  of  their  determined  struggle 
for  freedom,  they  gained  a  guarantee  of  in- 
dependence from  Britain  In  1959.  Under  the 
International  agreements  made  In  Zurich 
and  London,  however,  the  autonomy  of 
Cyprus  was  nonetheless  limited  when  Britain, 
Greece,  and  Turkey  retained  certain  privi- 
leges of  Intervention.  Consequently  Cyprus 
has  not  yet  attained  Its  true  Independence. 

This  situation  has  been  attributed  to  a 
desire  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  Turkish 
minority  which  continues  to  live  on  the 
Island  as  a  residue  of  the  colonization  poli- 
cies of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  dom- 
inated the  area  from  1571  until  Britain  took 
control  In  1878.  Actually,  the  present  ar- 
rangement, because  It  denies  the  will  of  the 
majority,  has  resvilted  In  nothing  but  In- 
creasing hostility  and  violence. 

It  Is  now  Increasingly  evident  that  no 
solution  short  of  true  self-determination  can 
resolve  the  Cyprus  situation,  which  remains 
not  only  as  an  unjust  compromise  that  the 
Cyprlot  Greeks  cannot  accept  but  also  as  ^ 
threat  to  world  peace.  It  may  eventually 
prove  necessary  to  arrange  an  exchange  of 
the  Turkish  minority  with  Greeks  living  un- 
der Turkish  rule.  But  I  believe  that  this  Is  a 
last  resort  which  could  be  avoided  if  the 
Greek  majority  were  given  true  Independence 
with  the  establishment  of  constitutional 
guarantees  of  the  rights  of  the  minority. 

The  source  of  the  present  disorders  Is  the 
frustration  of  the  Just  aspirations  of  the 
Greek  majority  for  true  freedom.  Americans, 
whose  nation  was  bom  out  of  a  hard  fight 
for  self-determination,  cannot  fall  to  ap- 
preciate the  struggle  of  the  Greek  Cyprlots, 
who  are  bound  together  by  a  common  faith, 
a  common  desire  for  liberty,  and  a  common 
devotion  to  the  culture  of  ancient  Greece 
where  the  Ideal  of  democracy  was  first  born. 


Self-Detennination  Only  Solution  for 
Cyprus 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  21.  1964 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
belief  that  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination for  all  nations  is  in  the  best 
tradition  of  Am^ican  democracy,  I  have 
followed  the  recent  tragic  events  on  the 
island  of  Cyprus  with  grave  concern. 
Recently  I  was  asked  for  a  public  state- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  21,  1964 

Mr.  RANEK3LPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
problems  which  have  beset  the  coal  in- 
dustry have  been  a  continuing  concern 
in  this  country  for  several  years.  Since 
World  War  II,  this  product  has  lost  a 
large  portion  of  its  traditional  consumer 
market,  due  to  the  switch  of  railroads 
to  diesel  locomotives  and  the  increased 
use  of  fuel  oil  in  commercial  enterprises 
and  private  homes.  In  addition,  high 
transportation  rates  further  aggravated 
the  situation. 


These  challenges  have  taxed  the  capa- 
bility and  ingenuity  of  leadership  in  the 
unions,  management,  and  government. 
But  extensive  progress  has  been  effected. 
Mechanization  of  the  mining  process  has 
decreased  production  costs,  and  other 
procedures  to  reduce  movement  expenses 
have  been  instituted.  It  is  hoped  that 
research  and  experimentation  in  the 
transmission  of  coal-generated  electric 
power  by  means  of  extra-high-voltage 
lines,  and  shipment  of  coal  by  pipeline 
in  slurry  form  or  gaseous  state  will  lead 
to  improving  the  prospects  for  diversified 
markets.  When  fully  developed,  these 
measures  will  enable  coal  to  continue  to 
compete  with  other  fuels. 

As  a  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
where  the  mountains  abound  in  this 
natural  resource,  I  am  always  keenly  in-  • 
terested  in  new  ideas,  techniques,  and 
projects  affecting  its  utilization.  Early 
this  montl:  Mr.  Glenn  E.  Johnson,  a 
chemical  research  engineer  in  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  of  the  Department  of  the  Inter- 
ior, presented  at  the  American  Chemical 
Society  meeting  in  Chicago,  111.,  a  report 
on  a  potential  use  of  coal.  Mr.  Johnson 
had  prepared  this  study  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  L.  M.  Kunka  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Field, 
both  of  the  same  organization.  They 
pointed  out  that  promising  results  have 
been  obtained  from  the  application  of 
coal  to  the  removal  of  impurities  from 
water.  It  was  stated  that  batch  tests  of 
coals  and  flyashes  were  made,  to  deter- 
mine their  effectiveness  in  eliminating 
organic  contaminants  from  the  final  ef- 
fluent of  secondary-treated  waste  waters. 
The  adsorptive  capacity  of  flyashes 
coals  of  various  ranks,  and  pretreated 
coals  was  ascertained,  and  was  compared 
with  that  of  activated  carbon.  The 
coals,  though  less  active  than  carbon,  are 
relatively  inexpensive  and  can  be  burned 
as  fuel  after  use  in  this  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  excerpts  from  the  presenta- 
tion entitled  "Use  of  Coal  and  Plyash  as 
Adsorbents  for  Removing  Organic  Con- 
taminants FYom  Secondary  Mimicipal 
EflBuents"  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from    the    rep>ort    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Excerpts  From  "Use  of  Coal  and  Fltash  as 
adsorbents  for  removing  organic  con- 
TAMINANTS    From     Secondary     Municipal 

EPFLtTENTS" 

(By  G.  E.  Johnson.  L.  M.  Kunka,  J.  H.  Field) 
The  object  of  this  study  Is  to  evaluate  the 
various  ranks  of  coal  and  flyashes  as  adsorb- 
ents for  the  refractory  organic  contaminants 
In  effluents  from  secondary  sewage  treatment 
plants. 

(During  Intensive  tests  with  four  type 
coals,  activated  carbon,  flyash,  and  pretreated 
coal.)  The  pretreated  coal  was  not  appre- 
ciably better  than  the  same  coal  untreated 
and  not  as  efficient  as  other  raw  coals.  The 
fiyash  was  a  fair  adsorbent,  removing  greater 
amounts  of  contaminants  with  increased  dos- 
ages. This  pattern  was  not  true  of  all  the 
coals,  in  some  cases  with  increased  concen- 
trations of  coal,  contanUnant  removals  de- 
creased. The  more  consistent  results  ob- 
tained with  the  flyashes  are  believed  to  have 
occurred  because  the  flyashes  were  more 
homogeneous  and  of  small«-  pmrticle  size 
than  the  coals,  and  the  samples  selected  for 
testing  more  uniform.     The  data  obtained 
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eliminate  coal  rank  as  a  factor  In  adaorp- 
tion  of  waste  water  refractory  contaminant*. 
One  coal  of  a  certain  rank  can  be  a  good  ad- 
sorbent, while  another  of  the  same  rank  la 
Ineffective.  Nor  could  any  rational  correla- 
tion be  made — with  volatile  matter,  ash  con- 
tent, or  carbon  content  of  the  coals.  Both 
high  and  low  contaminant  removals  were  ob- 
tained with  coals  of  high  and  low  volatile 
matter,  ash,  and  carbon  contents. 

A  preliminary  cost  estimate  was  made  for 
treating  the  final  effluent  of  a  100-mllilon- 
gallon-per-day  secondary  sewage  treatment 
plant  with  coal.  The  overall  investment  cost 
for  a  lOO-milUon-gallon-per-day  plant 
amounted  to  $4  million.  The  cost  of  treat- 
ing. Including  drying  of  coal  for  combustion, 
amounts  to  about  2  cents  per  1,000  gallons, 
and  with  a  13-percent  return  on  Investment 
(20  percent  capital  charges)  3.5  cents  per 
1,000  gallons.  No  charge  was  made  for  coal 
as  It  is  assumed  that  the  spent  coal  will  be 
conaxuned  In  a  powerplant. 

At  least  one  coal  of  all  the  ranks  fovind  In 
this  country  has  been  tested  for  Its  adsorp- 
tlve  capacity  to  remove  COD  (Chemical 
Oxygen  E>emand — materials  that  consume 
oxygen)  from  secondary  waste  water.  Many 
of  the  coals  and  flyashes  possess  some  degree 
of  adsorptlve  capacity  for  final  waste  con- 
taminants. Because  some  coals  contain  con- 
stituents that  contribute  to  the  COD  con- 
tent during  treatment,  careful  selection  must 
be  made  in  choosing  a  coal  that  will  give 
satisfactory  absorption.  Attempts  to  identify 
the  particular  property  of  coal  that  influ- 
ences Its  adsorptlve  capacity  were  unsuc- 
cessful. 

Although  the  best  coals  tested  were  only 
one-quarter  as  efficient  for  COD  adsorption 
as  activated  carbon,  use  of  coal  has  inherent 
advantages  over  other  adsorbents:  (1)  Coal 
costs  about  0.25  cents  per  pound,  while  gran- 
ular activated  carbon  sells  for  about  25 
cents  per  pound;  (2)  the  coal  after  use  In 
waste  water  treatment  can  be  burned  along 
with  the  absorbed  wastes  with  no  loss  In 
fuel  value,  thus  also  solving  the  problem  of 
ultimate  disposal  of  the  removed  wastes. 

Batch  tests  have  Indicated  that  some  of 
the  more  effective  coals  would  h.ave  the  ad- 
sorptlve capacity  of  removing  COD  to  about 
4  percent  of  the  weight  of  the  coal.  Further 
testing  using  continuous  flow  of  waste  water 
through  fixed  beds  of  coal  is  planned  to  es- 
tablish the  p>erformance  at  more  realistic 
conditions.  Estimated  cost  of  2  to  3  5  cents 
per  1,000  gallons  of  water  treated  using  coal 
compared  favorably  with  the  published  esti- 
mated cost  for  treating  with  activated  carbon. 
There  is  siifflcient  basis  to  indicate  a  place 
for  coal  as  an  adsorbent  for  final  waste  water. 
if  not  In  competition  with  activated  carbon, 
at  least  as  an  adjunct  to  it. 


Jim  Farley's  Views  of  the  Repabtican 
Convention  and  Campaign 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  20,  1964 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no 
man  on  the  current  scene  who  commands 
greater  respect  for  his  political  knowl- 
edge and  acumen  than  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Farley,  former  Postmaster 
General  and  Democratic  national  chair- 
man. 

Delegates  and  others  In  attendance  at 
the  recent  Democratic  National  Conven- 


tion in  Atlantic  City,  and  the  mllliona 
who  followed  the  proceedings  via  tele- 
vision will  not  soon  forget  his  stirring 
and  inspiring  memoral  tribute  to  the  late 
8p>eaker  Sam  Raybum. 

Following  the  extravaganza  at  the  Cow 
Palace  In  San  Francisco  In  July,  Mr. 
Farley  offered  his  cogent  views  on  the 
proceedings  and  results  of  that  affair. 
When  he  speaks  on  such  matters,  every 
American — Democrat  or  Republican — 
would  do  well  to  give  careful  and  serious 
thought  to  his  remarks. 

Even  though  the  campaign  of  1964  Is 
presently  in  its  initial  stages,  many  of 
Jim  Farley's  views  have  already  been 
vindicated.  In  order  that  my  colleagues 
In  the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
may  have  the  benefit  of  this  great  man's 
insight,  his  remarks  are  printed  below: 
Statemei»t  bt   Hon.  James  A.  Parley 

It  Is  time — while  there  Is  stUl  time — to  call 
a  spade  a  spade.  The  country  has  not  been 
watching  a  Republican  Convention  at  San 
Francisco.  An  appalled  world  has  witnessed 
an  outrageous  putsch. 

The  disgraceful  proceedings  at  the  Cow 
Palace  do  not  represent  the  views  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Republican  Party.  On  the 
contrary,  the  will  of  the  rank-and-file  Re- 
publicans was  throttled  In  full  public  view. 
I  am  not  elated  as  a  Democrat,  because  I  am 
far  too  concerned  as  an  American. 

I  agree  with  the  Honorable  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller.  Republican  Governor  of  New 
York.  In  60  years  of  American  politics,  I 
have  never  witnessed  a  more  frightening  per- 
formance. When  a  so-called  convention  re- 
fuses to  repudiate  an  organization  which 
called  DwlRht  David  Elsenhower — a  Republi- 
can nominee  who  was  elected  by  33  million 
Republicans  and  Democrats  and  Is  beloved 
by  195  million  Amerlcan.s — a  conscious  Com- 
munist agent,  then  I  say  that  stich  action  is 
not  Republican,  and  comes  close  to  being  un- 
American.  When  a  Republican  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York  charges  that  his 
followers  received  death  threats  and  that 
ruffians  attacked  his  meetings,  then  I  say 
that  the  Governor  of  New  York  Is  not  making 
a  Republican  request  for  fairplay  but  is 
giving  an  earnest  American  warning  to  all 
of  his  fellow  citizens  that  the  BUI  of  Rights 
Is  under  attack.  When  a  Republican  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  charges  that  his  fol- 
lowers were  roughhou.sed  and  barred,  and 
that  the  galleries  were  rigged,  then  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  there  Is  something  of  most  sinister 
Intent  and  of  dangerous  proportion  abroad 
In  our  country. 

The  country  Is  now  being  subjected  to  the 
tragic  farce  of  the  extremist  candidate  at- 
tempting to  hide  behind  the  dictionary.  The 
barking  and  filling  In  the  defense  of  ex- 
tremism clears  up  only  one  thing  and  that 
Is  that  such  statement  is  one  of  the  most 
irresponsible  and  Incendiary  utterances  In 
the  history  of  this  country.  It  Is  a  mistake 
for  the  responsible  Republicans  now  search- 
ing their  consciences  to  l)elleve  that  the 
fanatical  foUowers  among  the  Ooldwater 
forces  can  be  controlled.  Indeed.  It  may 
well  be  the  tragic  Illusion  of  Senator  Gold- 
water  himself  that  he  can  control  them.  In 
any  event.  It  Is  far  too  late  for  Barky  Gold- 
WATEH  to  attempt  to  explain  away  with  his 
lips  the  hatred  and  bigotry  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers carry  In  their  hearts.  Can  It  be  that 
he  does  not  know  that  there  are  those  among 
them  who  would  change  the  American  White 
House  to  their  Brown  House? 

It  is  more  painful  than  I  can  easily  say 
to  note  that  a  responsible  New  Jersey  Repub- 
lican leader  has  voiced  fear  of  civil  war.  I 
do  not  share  such  concern.  I  believe  the 
American  people  will  reject  those  who  would 
convert  the  Ooldwater  candidacy  Into  a  gold 


ahlrt  movement  as  they  repelled  the  Dhllo«v- 
phy  of  the  brown  and  black  shirts  ot  nt^m 
and  fascism.  But  I  can  understandS! 
alarm  because  Hitler's  beer  putsch  and  MuT 
sollnrs  march  on  Rome  started  with  1*.I 
momentum. 

The  problem  which  confronts  the  con 
■clence  of  the  reeponslble  Republican  lead' 
ers  Is  one  which  most  certainly  should  weluh 
heavUy  upon  the  consciousness  of  BAiiT 
OoLDWATxa.  By  this  time,  even  he  should 
realize  that  his  extremist  followers  are  not 
campaigning  In  the  ordinary  sense  The 
stark  fact  Is  that  they  are  dangerously  close 
to  Inciting  insurrection  and  civil  disorder 


Peace  Corps  Tragedy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  21, 1964 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  voted  for  the  creation  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations,  has 
consistently  supported  it.  I  read  with  a 
heavy  heart  a  recent  editorial  In  my 
hometown  newspaper — the  Madison,  S. 
Dak..  Daily  Leader — recounting  the  ex- 
periences of  a  South  Dakota  farm  youth 
who,  according  to  the  editorial,  "gave  all 
he  had  in  effort  and  prayer  to  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  is  returning  to  Lake  County 
disillusioned." 

Of  late,  there  have  been  other  disturb- 
ing reports  Indicating  that  the  Peace 
Corps,  after  a  most  creditable  beginning, 
has  been  expanding  too  fast,  and  that 
its  administrative  controls  have  grown 
too  lax  and  too  Inadequate. 

I  ask  that  this  editorial,  entitled 
"Peace  Corps  Tragedy."  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  today's  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, In  the  hope  that  Peace  Corps  EHrec- 
tor  Sargent  Shriver  will  cease  trying  to 
spread  himself  out  so  thin  that  size, 
rather  than  the  type  of  achievements  we 
all  hoped  would  eventuate  from  this  un- 
dertaking, becomes  the  symbol  of  suc- 
ce.ss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Peace    Corps   Tragedy 

The  story  of  David  Amert.  Madison  farm 
youth,  who  gave  all  he  had  In  effort  and 
prayer  to  the  Peace  Corps  and  Is  returning 
to  Lake  County  disillusioned.  Is  a  dark  com- 
mentary on  the  Ill-planned  Peace  Corp.s  ven- 
ture which  has  cost  the  United  States  so 
much  In  the  efforts  of  dedicated  young  men 
and  women,  and  In  money,  and  has  returned 
us  nothing  but  HI  will. 

Amert  should  have  succeeded  In  doing  big 
things  for  the  downtrodden  people  of  Guate- 
mala. He  had  what  It  takes — youth, 
strength,  a  will  to  help  others,  practical  and 
technical  training  In  farming. 

So  he  was  assigned  to  Guatemala,  where 
the  big  difficulty  was,  the  farmers  who  had 
recently  been  granted  land,  taken  from  large 
estates,  couldn't  make  a  go  of  It.  They 
couldn't  raise  enough  food  to  feed  their  own 
families,  much  less  have  some  for  market,  to 
buy  the  necessities  of  life. 

This  should  have  been  Just  his  dish,  for  he 
knew    exactly    how    South    Dakota    farmers 
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^/^t  able  to  wrest  a  living  from  the  soil.  AH 
lie  needed  was  to  get  them  to  use  some  farm 
■Qulpment,  raise  more  and  better  crops,  build 
up  herds  of  swine  or  cattle,  flocks  of  chick- 
ens, etc. 

But  he  was  faced  from  the  start  with  utter 
apathy  and  unwillingness  to  work.  They 
didn't  want  the  help  of  the  United  States, 
they  hated  the  United  States. 

So  David  Amert  has  come  back  to  Lake 
County.  8  disappointed  young  man,  whose 
good  intentions,  earnest  effort  and  ability 
bave  been  wasted  on  an  Ul- advised,  poorly 
organized  effort  which  has  cost  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  mllUons  of  dollars. 


Appalacbia  Prop'aiii  Is  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV^S 

Monday,  September  21,  1964 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  dire  need  for  the  passage  of  H.R.  11946, 
called  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act,  and  I  most  sincerely  urge 
the  leaders  of  this  Congress  to  schedule 
this  bill  for  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  respect- 
fully submit  to  the  Congress,  as  a  whole, 
that  this  is  a  worthwhile,  realistic  ap- 
proach to  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
communities  in  the  Appalachian  area. 

This  bill  is  a  program  for  physical 
resource  development  of  the  area  and 
not  the  usual  approach  of  Federal  hand- 
outs. Its  purpose  is  to  sissist  the  region 
in  meeting  its  special  problems,  to  pro- 
mole  its  economic  development  and  to 
establish  a  framework  for  joint  Federal, 
State,  and  local  efforts  toward  providing 
the  basic  facilities  essential  to  Its 
growth. 

This  measure,  in  contrast  to  the  war 
on  ix)verty  bill,  retains  the  historic  con- 
cept of  Federal,  State,  and  local  partici- 
pation. 

I  believe  in  and  have  always  believed  In 
fiscal  responsibility,  particularly  on  the 
part  of  Government,  and  I  consider  the 
provisions  of  this  act  to  be  consistent 
with  these  views.  The  additional  funds 
which  will  be  spent  in  Appalachia  repre- 
sent a  positive  investment  in  the  region's 
economy.  These  funds  will  be  used  to 
build  the  types  of  facilities  which  can 
generate  employment  and  economic 
growth.  It  is  my  hope  and  expectation 
that  the  kind  of  expenditures  called  for 
in  H.R.  11946  will  inevitably  mean  reduc- 
tions in  the  enormous  amounts  of  money 
the  Federal  Grovemment  now  spends  for 
public  assistance  in  Appalachia. 

Almost  6  percent  of  Appalachia's  total 
population  are  receiving  welfare  pay- 
ments as  against  4  percent  in  the  rest 
of  the  Nation,  and  the  price  tag  for  Ap- 
palachia has  been  running  at  almost  $500 
million  per  year.  As  the  President's  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  has 
aptly  pointed  out.  the  cost  of  welfare  re- 
lief is  high  in  these  areas  where  the  roots 
of  free  enterprise  have  been  under- 
nourished. 

This  bill  will  make  Appalachia  more 
attractive    to    industry,    to    recreation 


seekers,  and  to  its  own  people  through 
such  provisions  as  tiie  oonstructicxi  of 
sewage-treatment  plants,  restoring  strip- 
mined  lands,  and  construction  of  ade- 
quate highways. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  program 
creates  highways  looking  for  traffic 
rather  than  the  usual  approach  of  con- 
structing highways  to  take  care  of  exist- 
ing traffic.  I  must  agree  in  part  with 
this,  but  this  is  one  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems of  the  Appalachian  area.  It  is  in- 
accessible, in  its  present  state,  to  indus- 
try and  recreation  seekers  and  it  is 
because  of  this  inaccessibility  that  many 
of  the  communities  are  not  keeping 
abreast  of  the  growth  of  the  Nation. 

In  an  effort  to  make  it  accessible  to 
industry,  recreation  seekers,  and  others, 
this  road  construction  program  is  greatly 
needed.  Surveys  by  industry  and  high- 
way users  have  indicated  that  economic 
growth  and  industrial  growth  usually 
generate  around  areas  readily  accessible 
by  highway  and  adequate  roads,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  road  program 
was  placed  in  the  Appalachia  bill. 

Being  near  a  good  highway  and  access 
to  markets  are  factors  of  increasing  im- 
p>ortance  in  the  location  of  today's  in- 
dustrial plants. 

Highways  assist  in  developing  new  and 
vacant  land,  improve  production  effi- 
ciency because  of  better  access  to  mar- 
kets and  are  shaping  the  locational  pat- 
terns of  today's  industry  much  as  rails 
and  water  did  generations  ago. 

The  highways  and  access  roads  pro- 
vided for  in  this  legislation  should  en- 
hance the  industrial  development  of  the 
Appalachia  region. 

Among  the  most  sensible  and  most 
essential  sections  of  this  act  are  those 
which  will  provide  direct  benefits  to  the 
communities  of  Appalachia  in  the  form 
of  flood  control  works,  hospitals,  voca- 
tional education  schools,  and  other  nec- 
essarj'  public  facilities.  Economic  devel- 
opment at  the  local  level  has  been 
difficult  in  Appalachia — not  because  the 
people  lack  either  the  desire  or  the 
know-how,  but  because  they  do  not  have 
sufficient  financial  resources. 

I  respectfully  urge  this  Congress  to 
pass  this  needed,  worthwhile  legislation. 


Improving  Traffic  Safety 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    IKDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNI'TED  STATES 

Monday.  September  21,  1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
highway  death  toll  Is  climbing  again 
this  year.  There  are  ever  more  cars  and 
drivers  on  the  roads;  and  although  safety 
belts  have  made  a  contribution,  their  use 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  answers  that 
must  be  found. 

Improved  roads  are  one  means  of  re- 
ducing accidents.  There  is  no  question 
that  for  every  hundred  miles  of  new  four- 
lane  Interstate  highway  opened,  the  re- 
moval to  It  of  cars  which  otherwise  would 


be  traveling  on  Inferior  roads  is  saving 
accidents  and  preserving  lives.  That  is 
why  I  have  not  only  supported  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System;  but  have  urged  its 
more  rapid  completion;  and  that  Is  why 
I  am  urging  expansion  of  the  system  by 
the  addition  of  more  mileage. 

But  this  is  only  one  aspect  of  highway 
safety.  Another  is  the  design  of  auto- 
mobiles, which  needs  far  more  attention 
than  it  has  so  far  received ;  and  perhaps 
the  addition  of  further  compulsory  safe- 
ty design  items,  such  as  the  safety  belt 
requirement.  Still  another  is  the  im- 
provement of  driver  education. 

Driver  education  Is  the  subject  of  an 
editorial  published  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
the  Putnam  County  Graphic,  of  Green- 
castle,  Ind.  The  editorial  describes  the 
traffic  simulator  develoi>ed  by  an  insur- 
ance company  to  present  a  more  realistic 
"road  test"  for  drivers,  under  traffic 
conditions,  while  measuring  their  re- 
actions. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Drivers  Write  Own  Ticket 

There  are  still  those  drivers,  who,  when  a 
crash  Beems  inevitable,  let  go  of  the  wheel 
and  close  their  eyes — In  prayer,  perhaps. 

So  we  can  pity,  among  others,  the  Insur- 
ance comp>any  that  Is  expected  to  make  things 
right.  And  we  can  understand  that  the  com- 
pany has  a  vested  Interest  In  reducing  clalroB, 
that  the  best  way  to  reduce  claims  is  to  re- 
duce accidents;  and  the  best  way  to  reduce 
accidents  is  to  improve  drivers. 

Following  this  line  of  reasoning  to  an  In- 
genious conclvision.  Liberty  Mutual — which 
last  year  Insured  over  a  million  drivers — has 
developed  a  machine  in  which  a  subject  In  a 
simulated  automobile  "drives"  a  simulated 
highway  (shifting  real  gears,  turning  a  real 
steering  wheel,  pushing  on  real  brakes  and 
giving  her  the  simulated  gas)  avoiding,  or 
falling  to  avoid,  simulated  traffic  hazards. 
And  all  the  while,  a  tape  Is  recording  the 
driver's  reactions — right  or  wrong — which  are 
not  simulated  at  all.    They  are  the  real  thing. 

Liberty's  driver  evaluator  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  earlier  devices  in  which  a  stu- 
dent sat  behind  a  wheel  and  "drove"  a  busy 
highway  projected  by  a  movie  at  a  predeter- 
andned  speed,  and  jweeentlng  stereotyp)ed 
traffic  situations  that  could  be  memorized  In 
two  or  three  "trips." 

No,  no.  In  the  Liberty  simulator,  the 
speedometer  needle  climbs  as  the  driver 
presses  the  accelerator,  and  the  scenery  ap- 
proaches faster  and  faster.  Hit  the  brakes, 
and  the  Ulusion  of  slowing  and  stopping 
lacks  only  the  squeal  of  tires — and  maybe 
they're  working  on  that.  Turn  the  wheel  for 
the  curve  ahead,  and  around  you  go;  or 
swing  out  to  pass  a  truck.  You  are  making 
the  decisions — the  major  factor  In  traffic  acci- 
dents and  their  avoidance.  And  the  elec- 
tronic tape  is  recording  the  speed  and  cor- 
rectness of  your  reactions.  And  since  the 
highway  you  seem  to  drive  is  laid  out  on  a 
turntable  whose  speed  Is  controlled  by  your 
accelerator,  and  the  "traffic"  consists  of  min- 
iature cars  and  trucks  and  buses,  the  prob- 
lem possibilities  are  infinite  and  can  be 
changed  in  a  moment. 

In  presenting  this  mechanized  world  with 
the  first  scientific  Instriiment  for  measur- 
ing both  driver  comfjetence  and  accident 
proneness.  Liberty  Mutual  has  opened  the 
door — a  crack  at  least — on  the  mystery  of 
why  drivers  do  like  they  do.  And  any  prog- 
ress in  solving  It  should  help  to  dry  up  the 
blood  on  the  pavement — and  reduce  the  cost 
of   insurance.  * 
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39th  CoDi^essional  District  of  New 
York 


September  21 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILLION 

OF    NTW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21.  1964 

Mr.  PILLJON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider 
it  a  privilege  to  report  to  the  citizens  of 
the  39th  Congressional  Ertstrict  of  New 
York  upon  the  actions  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress— years  1963  and  1964 — and  upon 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Nation. 

E>urlng  this  term  of  Congress,  our  Na- 
tion suffered  a  most  tragic  loss  in  the  as- 
sassination of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. The  House  of  Representatives  set 
aside  December  5,  1963,  as  a  day  for  the 
payment  of  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
President  Kennedy. 

I  quote  from  my  eulogy : 

President  Kennedy  was  truly  great  He 
had  a  grandeur  of  spirit,  a  nobility  of  mind, 
a  generosity  of  heart  and  the  courage  of  ac- 
tion. He  sought  to  sublimate  and  to  acti- 
vate this  Nation  toward  higher  concepts. 
President  Kennedy  was.  at  all  times,  moti- 
vated by  an  urge  to  Improve  the  lot  of  man- 
kind. 

On  September  10.  1964.  in  a  letter  to 
the  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  Chair- 
man of  the  Presidents  Commission  To 
Report  Upon  the  Assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  I  expressed  the  convic- 
tion that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald's  assassina- 
tion of  the  President  was  wholly  in- 
fluenced and  motivated  by  his  Commu- 
nist Ideology,  training,  associations,  and 
objectives. 

I  quote  from  my  letter  to  the  Warren 
Commission : 

The  circumstantial  evidence  is  sufficient 
to  exclude  to  a  moral  certainty,  any  other 
hypothesis,  except  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
assassinated  President  Kennedy  to  advance 
the  world  Communist  plan  designed  to  ulti- 
mately destroy  the  United  State.s  and  the 
free   world." 

President  Kennedy's  last  sacrifice  will  have 
been  In  vain  if  the  true  cause  of  his  death  Is 
not  Identified,  so  that  the  American  people 
and  their  government  can  be  fully  alerted  to. 
and  Informed  of  the  sinister,  secret,  complex, 
unlversalltr.  and  immedlcacy  of  the  dangers 
of  the  Communist  world  apparatus 

The  39th  ConRre.s.sional  District  con- 
tains almost  a  lialf-million  persons.  I 
am  proud  of  the  patriotic  and  knowl- 
edgeable interest  the.se  citizens  have 
shown  in  the  many  current,  important, 
often  critical,  domestic  and  internation- 
al issues.  The  tens  of  thousands  of  let- 
ters and  telegrams  sent  to  me  each  year 
indicate  a  close  and  mutually  beneficial 
communication  for  the  betterment  of 
this  Nation  and  its  people. 

This  review  and  evaluation  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government's  operations  is  limited 
to  those  matters  that  most  directly  and 
deeply  affect  the  citizens  of  the  39th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York. 

FOREIGN  IMPORTS UNEMPLOYMENT       TARIFTS 

Western  New  York  industries  employ- 
ing more  than  40,000  wage  earners  are 


siiffertng  from  foreign  Importe.  The 
principal  Industries  include  steel,  pig 
Iron,  cellophane,  dyes,  cemfent.  electron- 
ics, copper,  and  brass. 

The  United  States  is  now  engaged  in 
tariff  reduction  negotiations  at  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs — 
GAIT — Conference  at  Geneva.  The 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  delegates 
to  the  President  the  power  to  reduce 
U.S.  tariffs  on  foreign  imp>orts  up  to 
50  percent. 

The  United  States  announced,  last 
spring,  its  policy  to  negotiate  sweeping 
50  percent  across-the-board  tariff  reduc- 
tions. Both  industry  and  labor  imme- 
diately recognized  that  these  arbitrary 
tariff  reductions  would  cause  further 
flooding  of  U.S.  markets  with  cheap  labor 
foreign  imports. 

Additional  foreign  imports  would 
cause  severe  injury  to  employment  and 
industry  in  western  New  York.  New 
York  State  is  considered  to  be  a  high 
production  cost  area  for  manufacturers. 
Due  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  Buffalo 
is  now  a  seaport,  and  is  particularly  vul- 
nerable to  foreign  imports.  A  number  of 
industries  in  Buffalo  are  operating  on  a 
marginal  basis.  Any  sizable  increase  in 
foreign  imports  would  close  a  number  of 
plants,  and  reduce  employment  in  other 
plants. 

RECIPROCAL  TRADE — BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

I  favor  international  trade  where  eco- 
nomic benefits  a.re  mutual.  But,  the 
State  Department's  proposed  sweeping 
tariff  cuts  are  based  upon  political  and 
diplomatic  considerations  rather  than 
economic. 

Due  to  cheaper  labor  costs,  Japan  and 
Europe  would  increase  their  exports  to 
the  United  States  far  more  than  any  in- 
crease in  U.S.  exports,  if  a  50-percent 
tariff  reduction  is  agreed  upon 

Tariff  reductions  .should  be  carefully 
selected,  based  upon  minimum  job  and 
industry  dislocations  and  a  maximum  of 
mutual  benefits. 

The  proposed  U.S  tariff  reductions 
would  not  only  damage  U.S.  industry  and 
eliminate  jobs,  but  would  also  further  in- 
crease the  U.S.  deficit  in  its  international 
balance  of  payments  The  United  States 
has  been  running  an  annual  deficit  of 
more  than  $2.5  billion  The  increasing 
drain  upon  our  dollars  and  the  increas- 
ing siu-plus  of  US  dollars  held  by  for- 
eign nations  Ls  a  continuing  threat  to  our 
gold  reserves,  to  our  International  credit, 
and  to  the  stability  of  the  US.  dollar  in 
world  commerce. 

JOBS roREIGN    STEEL   AND   IRf)N 

The  prospect  of  a  flood  of  foreign  im- 
ports has  alarmed  industry  and  labor 
across  the  Nation  At  recent  public  hear- 
ings before  the  US.  Tariff  Commission 
and  the  State  Department,  more  than 
800  industries  filed  objections  and  briefs 
substantiating  the  injury  to  industry  and 
labor  that  would  result  from  further 
tariff  reductions 

Steel  and  pig  iron  are  large  employers 
in  western  New  York  These  industries 
are  seriously  suffering  from  foreign  im- 
ports. 

Mr.  David  J  McDonald,  president  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  .America,  re- 
cently stated  that  the  United  States  ex- 


ported only  1  ton  of  steel  to  the  European 
Common  Market  for  every  10  tons  thev 
export  to  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  steel  industry  estimates  that 
Increased  foreign  steel  imports  would  dis- 
place 70.000  American  steelworkers'  job* 
over  the  next  3  years. 

The  U.S.  tariff  on  foreign  heavy  struc- 
tiu-al  steel  is  $2  per  ton.  European  tariffs 
on  the  same  steel  from  the  United  States 
varies  from  $13.84  per  ton  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  $46.30  per  ton  in  Prance 
Canada's  tariff  on  the  same  steel  is  $33  25 
per  ton. 

MIERCHANT    IRON 

Employment  In  the  pig  Iron  Industry 
in  western  New  York  has  been  severely 
depressed.  Foreign  Imports  have  almost 
doubled  from  the  year  1960  to  1963.  The 
U.S.  tariff  on  foreign  pig  iron  is  20  cents 
per  ton,  while  most  foreign  nations  im- 
pose a  $7-per-ton  tariff. 

U.S.  production  costs  for  pig  Iron  aver- 
age about  $70  per  ton.  Foreign  pig  iron 
is  being  sold  at  prices  from  $50  to  $65  per 
ton. 

Foreign  pig  iron  from  Communist  East 
Germany  is  being  Imported  and  sold  in 
the  United  States  as  low  as  $35  per  ton. 

CONGRESSIONAL    ACTIONS    TO    PROTECT    US. 
JOBS    AND    INDUSTRY 

In  order  to  protect  U.S.  Jobs  and  indus- 
try, I  have  taken  the  following  actions  in 
this  Congress : 

First.  On  July  1.  1963,  I  introduced 
legislation  to  strengthen  the  Buy-Ameri- 
can Act  by  requiring  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  give  preference  to  U.S.  steel  in 
governmental  steel  purchases. 

Second.  On  July  1,  1963.  I  introduced 
a  bill  to  require  the  U.S.  Government  to 
purchase  U.S. -manufactured  steel  for  its 
foreign  construction  needs. 

Third.  On  Jtily  1,  1963.  I  introduced 
legislation  designed  to  strengthen  the 
Antidumping  Act.  and  to  protect  U.S.  jobs 
and  industry  from  foreign  goods  dumped 
into  the  United  States  at  less  than  the 
foreign  market  price. 

This  bill  would  give  labor  a  voice  in 
antidtunping  hearings  by  requiring  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  to  consider  injury 
to  labor  as  a  separate  criteria  from  injury 
to  indtistrj-. 

Fourth.  On  April  14,  1964.  I  drafted 
and  introduced  legislation  to  further 
tighten  the  antidumping  law.  Instead  of 
the  present  requirement  that  US.  indus- 
try mu.st  prove  injury,  my  bill  would  re- 
qtiire  the  importer  to  show  there  is  no 
injury,  after  a  finding  by  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury Department  that  forel'Ti  steel  or  oth- 
er products  were  being  imported  at  below 
world  market  prices. 

Thirty-five  other  Congressmen  joined 
me  in  introducing  the  same  bill  as  a  bi- 
partisan measure. 

Fifth.  On  AprU  28.  1964,  73  Conpress- 
men,  including  myself,  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  President  Johnson,  urging  him  to 
reserve  synthetic  organic  dyes  from  tariff 
reductions. 

Sixth.  On  May  28,  1964,  I  wrote  to 
President  Johnson  and  to  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations,  Mr. 
Christian  A.  Herter,  asking  them  to  re- 
•serve  steel  products  from  tariff  reduction 
negotiations. 

Seventh  After  a  long  series  of  confer- 
ences,   I   drafted   and   introduced   H.R. 
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11797,  designed  to  protect  American  Jobs, 
Industry  and  agriculture  where  a  definite 
criteria  of  injury  exists.  This  bill  pre- 
(crlbes  levels  of  damage  to  Industry,  a«rrt- 
culture,  and  labor,  under  which  a  sub- 
itantlal  segment  of  labor  would  be  pro- 
tected from  tariff  reductions. 

The  following  Is  a  partial  list  of  indus- 
tries to  be  protected  from  tariff  injiur: 
iteel.  daiiT  products,  beef,  copper  and 
brass,  glassware,  brick,  electronic  prod- 
ucts, cement,  dyes,  chemicals,  auto  parts, 
cellophane,  pig  Iron,  rubber. 

Following  the  introduction  of  my  bill. 
Hit.  11797,  76  other  Representatives,  of 
both  parties,  introduced  identical  legis- 
lation In  a  bipartisan  effort  to  protect 
American  jobs  and  industry. 

Eighth.  On  August  18,  1964.  six  other 
Congressmen,  including  myself,  joined 
Congressman  Thaddeus  J.  Dctlski  in  a 
letter  to  President  Johnson,  urging  him 
to  reserve  cellophane  from  the  pending 
tariff  reduction  proposals. 

Since  the  introduction  of  these  bills, 
the  State  Department  has  indicated  some 
modification  of  its  previously  stated  ob- 
jective to  negotiate  for  indiscriminate 
50  percent  across-the-board  tariff  reduc- 
tions. 

COINAGE SILVER 

Businessmen,  banks,  and  citizens  have 
been  seriously  inconvenienced  by  the 
acute  shortage  of  coins.  Many  factors 
have  contributed  to  this  shortage.  Al- 
though vending  machines,  toll  roads,  and 
so  forth,  are  partially  responsible,  the 
principal  and  cause  for  the  coin  shortage 
Is  the  uprecedented  increase  in  collectors, 
hobbyists  and  citizens  who  are  holding 
large  numbers  of  coins  as  a  hedge  against 
inflation,  anticipating  an  Increase  in  the 
price  of  silver. 

The  normal  average  annual  new  coin 
requirement  for  the  past  5  years  has 
been  about  3.5  billion  coins.  In  the  last 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  19G4,  the  two 
U.S.  mints  at  Denver  and  Philadelphia 
have  produced  4.3  billion  coins. 

The  explosive  increase  in  the  demand 
for  coins  overtaxed  the  capacity  of  U.S. 
mints.  Corrective  action  has  been  taken 
by  reopening  the  San  Francisco  mint, 
and  by  substituting  purchased  metal 
strips  and  blanks  in  place  of  their  manu- 
facture by  the  mints. 

Stepped  up  production  In  our  present 
mints  will  produce  8  billion  coins  in  fiscal 
year  1965,  which  began  on  July  1.  1964. 
This  Immense  coin  output  is  expected  to 
completely  satisfy  all  public  demand. 
A  completely  new  mint  is  in  the  process 
of  design  and  construction  at  Philadel- 
phia. This  mint  will  begin  production 
by  1967,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  9  bil- 
lion coins. 

SILVER PRICES St'PPLT  —  DEMAND 

The  price,  supply  and  demand  of  silver 
is  closely  related  to  this  Nation's  coinage 
problems. 

Tlie  present  price  of  silver  Is  $1.29  per 
ounce.  This  ceiling  price  is  maintained 
by  the  U.S.  Treasury  %elllng  silver  out  of 
its  reserves  to  manufactiu-ers.  The 
world  annual  supply  of  silver  is  about 
150  million  ounces  short  of  the  world 
demand.  If  silver  prices  were  to  be  freed 
to  follow   normal   supply   and   demand 


prices,  It  would  probably  liu:rease  In  price 
to  somewhere  between  $1.50  and  $2  per 
oimce. 

The  normal  silver  requirement  for  U.S. 
coinage  has  been  about  75  million  ounces 
annually.  The  UJS.  Treasury  has  on 
hand  about  1,400  million  ounces  of  silver. 
Under  normal  conditions,  the  present 
UJS.  silver  stocks  would  be  sufficient  to 
supply  our  coinage  requirements  in- 
definitely. 

However,  the  planned  production  of  8 
billion  coins  for  fiscal  year  1965  will  con- 
sume 250  million  oimces  of  silver.  To 
maintain  a  celling  price  of  $1.29  per 
ounce,  the  U.S.  Treasury  will  sell  to  man- 
ufacturers about  60  million  additional 
ounces  of  silver  In  the  next  year.  At  this 
rate,  the  U.S.  silver  supply  will  be  ex- 
hausted in  less  than  5  years. 

Today,  the  U.S.  silver  dollar  has  a  sil- 
ver content  that  is  worth  $1  at  the  pres- 
ent market  price  of  $  1 .29  per  ounce.  The 
subsidiary  silver  coins,  dimes,  quarters 
and  halves,  contain  silver  having  a  mar- 
ket value  of  92  cents  per  $1  face  value  of 
coins. 

It  is  evident  that  the  United  States 
must  very  quickly  take  corrective  action 
to  avoid  an  exhaiLstion  of  its  sliver  supply 
for  coinage.  The  following  possible 
combination  of  actions  are  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  and  the  U.S. 
Treasury: 

First.  The  elimination  of  silver,  and 
the  substitution  of  cheaper  metals  in  our 
coins; 

Second.  The  reduction  of  silver  to  50 
or  60  percent  of  the  present  silver  con- 
tent in  our  coins: 

Third.  The  discontinuance  of  the  sale 
of  silver  by  the  U.S.  Treastiry  to  manu- 
facturers, the  discontinuance  of  the  $1.29 
per  ounce  ceiling  on  silver,  and  freeing 
silver  to  seek  its  world  supply  and  de- 
mand price. 

HIGHER   COFFTTE   PRICES INTERNATIONAL   COPTEE 

CARTEL 

In  September  1962,  the  United  States 
entered  into  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  \^ith  59  of  the  principal  coffee 
producing  and  Importing  nations.  Its 
purpose  is  to  control  the  world  coffee 
supply,  and  thus  determine  coffee  prices. 

This  treaty  created  an  international 
cartel  with  two  sets  of  mechanics  for  at- 
taining its  objectives: 

First.  Exports  of  coffee  and  prices  are 
regulated  by  annual  world  exix)rt  quotas 
for  each  coffee  year,  beginning  October  1. 

Second.  Imports  of  coffee  and  prices 
are  to  be  regulated  by  import  nations 
limiting  coffee  imports  to  only  the  quota 
amounts  from  the  treaty -boxmd  nations. 

COFFEE  EXPORT  QUOTAS  AND  HIGHER   PRICES 

The  first  part  of  this  international 
scheme  is  now  in  operation  and  does  not 
require  implementation  by  the  subscrib- 
ing nations. 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement 
nations  immediately  began  fixing  re- 
stricted quotas  for  coffee  exports  from 
the  signing  of  the  coffee  treaty  in  1962. 

Due  to  a  reduction  In  supply  a'^d  a 
stable  demand,  the  retail  prices  of  coffee 
to  the  American  housewife  has  risen 
from  69  cents  per  poimd  in  1962,  to  91 
cents  per  pound  In  August  1964. 


AMERICAN    HOCrSEWm    COUGXD    OUT    OT    $600 
MILLION  AmrtTAIXT 

The  American  housewife  Is  the  msdn 
victim  of  this  coffee  agreement.  The 
United  States  imports  50  percent  of  the 
world  coffee  supply.  It  will  consimie  3 
billion  pounds  of  coffee  this  year.  The 
retail  price  increase  of  22  cents  p)er 
pound  overcharged  the  American  con- 
sumer by  $660  million  in  higher  prices 
of  coffee. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  coffee  have  in- 
creased 15  cents  per  pound  since  1962, 
when  the  quota  system  began  its  opera- 
tions. ThLs  means  that  an  additional 
$450  million  is  flowing  out  of  the  United 
States  to  increase  ovu-  critical  deficit  of 
international  balance  of  payments,  and 
wesiken  the  U.S.  gold  and  dollar  posi- 
tion. 

COFTEX   PRICES   TO    GO    HIGHEX 

The  United  States  and  the  other  coffee 
agreement  nations  are  evidently  not 
satisfied  with  the  present  prices.  They 
have  agreed  to  create  a  greater  scarcity 
of  supply  to  resich  their  objective  of  even 
higher  coffee  prices. 

For  the  present  coffee  year.  1964,  the 
coffee  export  quota  was  48.3  million  bags. 
Last  month,  in  August  1964.  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Council  fixed  the  coffee 
export  quota  for  the  year  1965  at  48  mil- 
lion bags.  This  is  niunerically  less  than 
the  1964  supply.  But,  the  coffee  demand 
and  increased  population  increase  coffee 
consumption  by  3  percent  annually. 
Thus,  there  will  be  an  artiflcally  created 
shorter  supply  of  coffee  for  1965  over 
1964  of  about  1.7  million  bags. 

I  -anticipate  that  this  shortage  will 
drive  coffee  prices  up  to  a  range  of  $1  to 
$1.25  per  poimd  In  1965. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  State  has  at- 
tempted to  Justify  this  treaty  on  the 
grounds  that  it  Is  a  good  will  gesture. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  scheme  Is  a 
hidden  "back-door"  foreign  subsidy  pro- 
gram, without  economic  justification. 

The  exportable  world  coffee  stock  Is 
70  million  bags — almost  a  year  and  one- 
half  supply.  There  is  neither  a  present 
nor  potential  shortage. 

When  the  treaty  was  debated  In  the 
Senate,  the  State  Department's  justifica- 
tion was  that  Its  objective  was  to  sta- 
bilize world  coffee  prices  at  the  1962  level. 
This  has  been  proven  to  be  entirely  fal- 
lacious. 

This  cartel  is  contrary  to  our  national 
laws  prohibiting  monc^x>lles  and  price 
fixing. 

COFTEE    IMPORT    CONTROL 

Nations  representing  about  96  percent 
of  the  world  coffee  exports  are  parties 
to  the  International  Coffee  Agreement. 
The  treaty  binds  the  Importing  countries 
to  enact  laws  to  prohibit  the  Import  of 
nonquota  coffee.  This  provision  would 
reinforce  the  artificially  short  quota  sup- 
ply set  by  coffee  exF>ort  nations  with  laws 
by  coffee  import  nations  that  would  keep 
added  supplies  off  the  market  from  non- 
quota coffee-producing  nations.  This 
would  perfect  the  scheme  to  extract  high 
coffee  prices  by  both  a  tight  export  quota 
and  inaport  exclusion  to  fix  a  short  cof- 
fee supply  in  relation  to  demand. 

Pursuant  to  the  treaty  agreement,  the 
State  Department  sponsored  HJL  8864, 
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to  authorize  the  United  States  to  exclude 
nonquota  coffee.  This  legislation  passed 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  differ- 
ent bills.  I  voted  against  this  bill  on 
passage  In  the  House. 

The  conference  report,  which  harmo- 
nized the  differences  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  bills,  was  debated  In  the 
House  on  August  18,  1964.  I  took  an 
active  and  leading  part  in  opposition. 
The  House  rejected  the  coffee  bill  con- 
ference report  by  a  vote  of  183  to  194. 
Further  conferences  are  expected  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate. 

On  August  24,  1964. 1  addressed  a  letter 
to  President  Johnson,  urging  him  to  initi- 
ate a  withdrawal  from  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  upon  90  days  notice, 
in  conformity  with  the  treaty  provisions. 

SOCIAL    SECl'RITY 

On  July  29,  1964.  the  House  approved 
a  5-percent  increase  in  cash  benefits  un- 
der the  old-age,  disability,  and  survivors 
insurance  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and 
higher  payroll  deductions  to  finance  the 
additional  benefits. 

This  increase  in  benefits  would  apply 
to  some  20  million  retired  workers,  wid- 
ows, and  disabled  persons. 

The  House-passed  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  includes  the  follow- 
ing additional  changes: 

First.  Provides  limited  benefits  for 
about  600,000  elderly  people  currently 
Ineligible : 

Second.  Self-employed  physicians  are 
brought  under  the  program  for  the  first 
time:  and 

Third.  Permits  widows  to  retire  at  age 
60,  instead  of  62.  and  start  drawing  re- 
duced benefits. 

The  5-percent  increase  in  benefits 
would  take  effect  in  the  second  month 
after  the  measure  becomes  law. 

The  House  bill  also  provides  for  in- 
creases in  both  the  social  security  tax 
and  the  wage  base  subject  to  deductions. 
The  current  tax  on  employer  and  em- 
ployee of  3.625  percent  will  increase  as 
follows:  2.8  percent  on  January  1,  1956; 
4  percent  on  January  1.  1966;  4.5  per- 
cent on  January  1,  1968;  and  4.8  percent 
on  January  1,  1971. 

Starting  in  January  1965,  the  wage 
base  subject  to  social  security  tax  would 
Increase  from  $4,800  to  $5,400. 

Under  the  House  bill,  a  single  retired 
worker  receiving  the  minimum  monthly 
payment  would  get  an  increase  from 
$40  to  $42;  the  average  monthly  pay- 
ment would  increase  from  $77  to  $81: 
and  the  maximum  monthly  benefit  from 
$127  to  $133.40. 

SENATE    ACTION    ON    SOCIAL    SECURITY    BILL 

On  September  3,  the  Senate  passed  its 
version  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Social  Security  Act 

The  Senate  bill  provides  for  a  pro- 
gram of  health  benefits  for  the  aged,  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  social  security  fund. 
This  additional  proposal  would  cost  ap- 
proximately $1.5  billion  the  first  year. 
It  would  provide  limited  hospital,  nurs- 
ing home,  outpatient,  and  homo  medical 
care  for  all  eligible  persons  over  age  65. 

Other  changes  approved  by  the  Senate 
include : 

First.  Raising  social  security  monthly 
benefits  by  a  flat  $7,  instead  of  the  5- 
percent  increase  approved  by  the  House; 


Second.  Increasing  the  wage  btise  on 
which  social  security  tax  is  computed 
from  $4,800  to  $5,600;  and 

Third.  Gradually  increasing  the  total 
employer  and  employee  tax  rate  from 
the  present  7.25  percent  to  10  4  percent 
by  1971. 

The  House  and  Senate  versions  of  this 
bill  have  now  been  referred  to  a  House- 
Senate  conference  committee.  It  Is  re- 
ported that  a  majority  of  the  conferees 
are  opposed  to  the  addition  of  medicare 
to  the  social  security  liberalization  bill. 

It  is  expected  that  a  House-Senate 
compromise  bill  will  report  an  increase 
In  and  liberalization  of  .social  security 
benefits. 

veterans'  pension  bill 

The  House  of  Representatives  unani- 
mously passed  H.R  1927.  to  liberalize 
pension  payments  and  eligibility  in  non- 
service -connected  pen.sions  for  World 
War  I.  World  War  II.  and  Korean  war 
veterans. 

The  pending  bill  would  entitle  all  vet- 
erans over  65  years  of  ase  to  pensions, 
regardless  of  disability,  if  their  income 
is  within  the  prescribed  limits.  Disabil- 
ity eliETibility  is  also  revised  for  veterans 
under  age  65.  The  e.xclusion  of  various 
Incomes,  such  as  social  security,  is  en- 
larged in  determinin«  income  eiigibility. 

The  bill  al.so  provides  increases  for  vet- 
erans and  widows  in  the  low  categories 
of  income  up  to  an  increase  of  $35  per 
month. 

Thi.s  bill  has  the  support  of  all  veterans 
organizations. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  re- 
ported the  House  bill,  but  added  an 
amendment  that  would  reopen  the  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance  for  a  period 
of  1  year  to  all  veterans  who  served 
between  1940  and  1956. 

Although  the  Senate  Itself  has  not  as 
yet  acted  upon  this  measure,  it  Is  quite 
certain  that  a  compromLse  bill  will  be 
agreed  upon. 

civil  rights 

On  July  2,  1964,  the  President  signed 
Into  law  the  Civil  Rlt^ht^  Act  of  1964. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  new  civil 
rights  law  relate  to  the  following: 

First  Supplementing  exLsting  Federal 
laws  against  denial  of  voting  rights; 

Second.  Barring  discrimination  in 
places  of  public  accommodation,  such  as 
re.staurants,  theateis.  hotels,  and  so 
forth; 

Third.  Desegregation  of  public  facili- 
ties; 

Fourth.  Desegregation  of  public  edu- 
cation; 

Fifth.  Broadening  the  duties  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission; 

Sixth.  Nondiscrimination  in  federally 
a.ssisted  programs; 

Seventh.  Establishment  of  an  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Commission; 

Eighth.  Requiring  Census  Bureau  to 
gather  registration  and  voting  statistics 
based  on  race,  color,  and  national  origin; 

Ninth.  Making  reviewable,  in  higher 
Federal  courts,  the  action  of  Federal  dis- 
trict coiu-ts  in  remanding  a  civil  rights 
case  to  State  courts;  and 

Tenth.  Creation  of  a  Community  Re- 
lations Service  to  aid  local  communities 
in  reviewing  complaints  relating  to  al- 
leged discriminatory  practices. 


The  new  law  provides  for  a  maximum 
penalty  of   6   months  In  prison  and 
$1,000  fine,  for  any  criminal  contemot 
case  arising  out  of  the  act. 

While  the  question  of  civil  rights  has 
created  a  great  national  upheaval  the 
passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
will,  in  fact,  have  very  lltUe  effect  upon 
New  York  State.  Actually,  the  existing 
civil  rights  laws  in  New  York  are  more 
comprehensive  than  those  recently 
enacted  by  Congress. 

I  have  always  maintained  that  the 
basic  problem  in  the  relations  between 
the  colored  and  white  people  is  not 
strictly  legalistic.  The  problem  is  more 
extensive,  more  complex,  and  deeper 
than  one  of  legalism. 

I  do  not  brliove  that  compulsory  inte- 
gration will  provide  a  workable  solution 
to  moral,  economic,  and  sociological 
problems.  Neither  do  I  believe  that 
physical  force,  threats,  violence,  or  riots 
by  either  side  serve  to  solve  the  funda- 
mental issues  involved. 

Full  equality  between  the  races  will  re- 
quire a  maximum  of  understanding, 
patience  and  good  will  by  all  of  our 
citizenry. 

With  every  ci\il  right,  there  is  a  cor- 
responding responsibility.  The  volun- 
tary assumption  of  responsibility  is  a 
requisite  to  all  our  rights.  We  some- 
times overemphasize  rights  without  giv- 
ing enough  thought  to  the  corollary  re- 
sponsibilities and   duties  of  citizenship. 

I  condemn  those  leaders,  both  white 
and  colored,  who  are  misleading  our  Ne- 
gro population  into  believing  that  their 
status  as  citizens  can  be  improved 
through  civil  dv'^obed'ence,  riots,  and  vio- 
lence. I  equally  condemn  those  white 
race  leaders  who  encourage  threats  and 
violence  against  our  Negro  population. 

The  vast  inaiorUy  of  our  Negro  citi- 
zens are  respectable,  law-abiding,  loyal 
Americans.  Our  Negro  people  rightfully 
take  pride  in  themselves,  and  in  their 
race.  I  deplore  the  efforts  of  the  Negro 
minority  who  are  attempting  to  exploit 
the  Negro  movement. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  citizen.';  of  both 
the  black  and  white  races  will  give 
proper  balince  and  emphasis  not  only  to 
the  civil  rcsrionsibilities  that  go  hand-in- 
hand  with  civil  rights,  but  al.so  to  the 
economic,  soc'nlogical  and  moral  prob- 
lems that  confront  this  Nation  in  har- 
monizing our  relations  and  attaining  a 
maximum  of  our  human  aspirations. 

appropriations     spending — taxes — 

rNrLATTOW 

"Democracy  in  the  United  States  will 
last  until  those  in  power  learn  that  they 
can  perpetuate  themselves  through  tax- 
ation." 

Higher  taxation  is  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  greater  spending. 

Reduced  spending  leads  inevitably  to 
reduced  taxes. 

DH3T     AND     SPENDING 

In  June  1964.  Congress  again  increased 
the  debt  limit  by  passing  a  so-called 
temporary  debt  limit  of  $324  billion  in 
place  of  the  permanent  debt  limit  ef 
$285  billion.  This  Is  the  eleventh  time  In 
9  years  that  Congress  has  had  to  In- 
crease the  debt  limit.  I  have  consirt- 
ently  voted  against  increasing  our  debt 


mult  because  there  continues  to  be  vast 
unnecessary  expenditures  In  our  Federal 
budgets.  This  debt  represents  a  Federal 
first  mortgage  of  $6,800  upon  the  future 
earnings  of  each  family. 

The  Interest  charge  on  this  debt  is 
jU  billion  annually,  representing  $232 
in  Federal  tax  payments  each  year  per 
family. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  issues  hundreds  of  reports  each 
year  upon  the  misfeasance,  malfeasance, 
Illegalities  and  wastages  that  continue 
to  exist  in  the  executive  branch  of  our 
government. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  billions  of  dol- 
lars per  year  are  wasted  upon  unneces- 
sary programs,  unsuccessful  programs, 
Inefficiencies  and  outright  wastages. 
The  Comptroller  General's  reports  are, 
in  the  main,  ignored  by  our  Federal 
Government. 

DETICITS 

Continuing  annual  budget  deficits  are 
deliberately  planned  to  create,  for  po- 
litical purposes,  an  artificial  prosperity 
bubble.  Higher  living  costs  and  reduced 
purchasing  power  for  the  consumer  are 
Inevitable  under  this  plan.  There  have 
been  deficits  in  the  last  25  out  of  30 
budgets.  The  current  1965  budget  plans 
a  $4.9  billion  deficit. 

REOrrCKO    APPROPRIATIONS 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
made  a  creditable  record  in  attempting 
to  reduce  the  huge  and  unnecessary 
spending  programs  of  the  executive  de- 
partment. 

In  February  1963  I  was  assigned  by  the 
Republican  members  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  as  one  of  five 
members  of  a  task  force  to  recommend 
reductions  In  the  President's  budget. 
The  appropriations  for  each  department 
and  agency  were  closely  studied  in  both 
fiscal  1964  and  1965  Presidential  budgets. 
The  task  force  set  targets  for  reductions 
of  more  than  $10  billion  for  each  budget. 
For  the  first  time,  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  each  appropriations  subcommit- 
tee were  given  specific  appropriation  re- 
duction targets  under  an  overall  coordi- 
nated fiscal  plan. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Democratic 
majority,  the  Republican  members  sub- 
stantially contributed  to  produce  a  $6.5 
billion  appropriation  reduction  below  the 
1964  budget,  and  a  $6  billion  appropria- 
tion reduction  below  the  1965  presiden- 
tial budget. 

REDUCTION   IN   TAXES 

These  reductions  of  $10.5  billion — 
many  of  them  were  annual  savings — In 
the  1964  and  1965  budgets  made  the  1964 
tax  reduction  bill  fiscally  possible. 

In  February  1964  the  Congress  finally 
passed  the  largest  tax  cut  in  the  Nation's 
history.  The  total  tax  reduction  to  190 
million  citizens  amounted  to  about  $9 
billion  annually.  The  tax  reductions  for 
corporations  amounted  to  about  $2.2  bil- 
lion annually.  In  addition,  corporate 
taxes  were  reduced  by  another  $2  billion 
per  year  by  liberalized  depreciation  al- 
lowance credits  and  the  Investment  cred- 
it law. 

My  criticism  of  these  tax  cuts  was  di- 
rected not  at  tax  reduction,  but  at  the 
failure  to  coordinate  tax  reductions  with 


sp>ending  reductions.  To  reduce  taxes 
out  of  borrowed  money  is  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility. 

In  this  period  of  highest  prosperity, 
the  least  we  can  do  Is  to  operate  on  a 
balanced  budget,  with  a  stabilized  cost  of 
living.  1  also  believe  that  the  tax  bill 
did  not  give  sufficient  tax  relief  to  citi- 
zens in  the  middle-  and  low-income  cate- 
gory. Out  of  a  total  of  nearly  $14  billion 
in  tax  relief,  only  $5.5  billion  was  allo- 
cated to  85  percent  of  the  families  earn- 
ing $10,000  per  year  or  less. 

INCREASED   PERSONAL    EXEMPTION 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  most  equi- 
table tax  relief  that  Congress  can  give 
our  citizens  is  that  of  increasing  personal 
exemptions  for  taxpayers  and  their  de- 
pendents. There  are  too  many  tax  loop- 
holes and  special  interest  favorltisms  in 
our  tax  laws. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  tax  bill 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, I  urged  the  committee  members 
to  report  at  least  a  $200  increase  in  per- 
sonal income  tax  exemptions.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  House,  no  such  amend- 
ment could  be  offered  to  the  bill  during 
its  consideration  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  George  Meany,  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  in  his  address  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
favored  increasing  the  personal  income 
tax  exemption  from  $600  to  $800  for  each 
dependent.  This  very  same  proposal  is 
contained  in  a  number  of  bills  which  I 
introduced. 

SMALL     BUSINESS 

Over  450,000  of  the  Nation's  585,000 
corporations  are  small  businesses,  owned 
with  net  corporate  incomes  of  less  than 
$25,000  per  year.  These  small  business- 
owned  corporations  receive  only  a  small 
share  of  the  corporate  tax  cut.  The  40.- 
000  largest  corporations  with  net  incomes 
of  more  than  $1  mlljlon  per  year  will  re- 
ceive more  than  65  percent  of  the  total 
tax  reduction. 

To  encourage  small  business,  the  $25.- 
500  income  level  at  which  the  Federal 
surtax  applies  should  be  increased. 

Manufacturers*  comi>etltion  with  re- 
tailers should  be  curtailed  and  "kick- 
backs" prohibited  to  preferred  large  cus- 
tomers. 

Greater  allowances  should  be  granted 
where  funds  are  invested  in  expansion, 
giving  Eidditional  employment. 

Special  consideration  should  be  given 
to  protecting  small  businessmen  from 
compulsory  unionism  and  union  harass- 
ment. 

ERIE  COUNTY  FLOOD  CONTROL  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS 
PEOJECTS 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  have  had  a  close  as- 
sociation with  the  initiation  of  appro- 
priations for  the  various  flood  control 
and  public  works  projects. 

Both  my  Democratic  and  Republican 
colleagues  have  been  most  generous  in 
granting  my  requests  for  these  appro- 
priations. Every  project  in  Erie  Coimty 
received  appropriations  to  the  maximum 
capability  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

On  August  14,  1964.  Col.  R.  Wilson 
Neff,  who  recently  became  district  en- 
gineer of  the  Buffalo  district.  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  kindly  sent  me.  at 


my  request,  a  progress  report  of  the 
various  projects  In  Erie  County.  Most 
of  the  following  summary  is  extracted 
from  this  report. 

SEAWAY  DEPTH  FOR  BUFFALO  HARBOR 

The  improvement  of  the  Buffalo  har- 
bor has  been  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant public  works  project  in  Erie 
County.  The  total  cost  is  $20,218,000.  of 
which  $18,579,000  has  been  appropri- 
ated— leaving  only  $1,639,000  to  be  re- 
quired for  completion.  Completion  of 
construction  Is  expected  in  the  fall  of 
1964.  with  final  payment  to  be  made  from 
fiscal  1966  appropriations. 

The  completion  of  this  project  will 
make  Buffalo  harbor  one  of  the  safest 
harbors  in  the  Great  Lakes.  Buffalo  will 
be  one  of  the  first  ports  on  the  Great 
Lakes  to  have  a  27-foot  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way depth  harbor. 

ALL-AMERICA    CANAL    SURVEY 

This  canal  would  connect  Lake  Erie 
and  Lake  Ontario  to  permit  the  bypass- 
ing of  the  Welland  Canal. 

The  economic  feasibility  survey  will 
cost  $1,825,000.  The  President's  budget 
eliminated  funds  for  the  continuation  of 
this  survey.  At  my  request,  $200,000  was 
appropriated  to  continue  this  sun-ey 
without  interruption. 


BUFFALO   RIVER CAZENOVIA   CREEK- 
CREEK   FLOOD  OOItTB<X. 


DATUGA 


Appropriations  to  cover  the  full  cost 
of  this  survey,  $143,000,  have  been  made. 
Starting  out  as  a  flood  control  study  of 
Cazenovia  Creek  flooding,  it  has  been  ex- 
panded to  include  levees  and  a  multiple 
purpose  dam  and  reservoir. 

This  survey  will  be  completed  and  the 
report  forwarded  to  Washington  in  Oc- 
tober 1964.  for  final  approval  If  there  is 
an  economic  justification,  congressional 
authorization  must  be  approved  before 
appropriations  can  be  made  for  construc- 
tion. 

SMOKEB  CREEK.   LACKAWANNA 

This  project  is  in  the  construction 
stage.  Federal  cost  is  estimated  to  be 
$2,200.000 — local  cost  is  $1,310,000. 

Completion  of  construction  is  sched- 
uled for  November  1966. 

TONAWANDA ELLIOOTT  CSXEKB AlCHERST, 

CLARENCE,  TONAWANDA  CHEEK BATAVIA  AHEA 

There  two  flood  control  surveys  have 
been  combined.  The  full  amount  of 
$210,000  for  the  survey  has  been  appro- 
priated. 

A  multiple  purpose  dam  and^  reservoir 
in  the  Batavla  area  to  hold  back  flood 
waters  is  under  study,  together  with  local 
flood  control  remedial  works  in  the  towns 
of  Amherst  and  Clarence. 

The  transmission  of  the  final  survey 
report  to  Washington  is  scheduled  for 
July  1965. 

SCAJAQUADA       FLOOD      COKTEOL CHEEKTOWAGA, 

LANCASTER 

This  survey  was  authorized  and  an 
initial  $20,000  appropriated  in  the  cur- 
rent 1965  budget  for  the  survey.  The 
total  estimated  survey  cost  Is  $105,000.  I 
exp)ect  that  additional  appropriations 
will  be  made  to  the  full  capwibillty  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

HAMBURG     PARK     SMALL    CRAFT     HARBOR SMALL 

CRAFT    HARBOE& — LAKE    ERIE 

An  overall  study  of  small  craft  harbors 
on  Lake  Erie  is  underway.     The  total 
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cost  Is  $520,000,  of  which  $189,000  has 
been  appropriated. 

In  Erie  County,  the  sites  to  be  Included 
are.  besides  Cattaraugus  Creek,  which  is 
a  special  project.  Hamburg  Park,  Stur- 
geon Point,  and  Buffalo.  Of  these  three, 
the  Hamburg  Park  site  is  the  only  one 
under  active  study. 

Field  surveys  for  the  Hamburg  Park 
site  have  been  completed  and  office 
studies  are  underway.  Separate  reports 
will  be  made  of  each  survey  as  com- 
pleted. 

CATTAKAVGnS  CSEEK SMALL  CRAFT  HAJtBOR, 

FLOOD  CONTROL 

This  survey  combines  flood  control 
remedial  works  with  the  construction  of 
a  small  craft  harbor.  The  survey  cost  of 
$40,400  has  been  fully  appropriated. 

The  Buffalo  district  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  plans  to  submit  its 
final  report  to  the  Chicago  division  head- 
quarters in  October  1964. 

After  that  submission,  local  interests 
will  be  contacted  for  their  views  before 
final  transmittal  to  the  Washington  Of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

After  approval  of  the  survey,  congres- 
sional authorization  will  be  required  be- 
fore construction  appropriations  can  be 
made. 

CATTARAUGUS  CRZEK  FLOOD  COfTTROL GOWANDA 

AREA 

The  flood  control  survey  is  estimated 
to  cost  $55,000.  The  1965  appropriations 
contained  an  initiating  $15,000.  Appro- 
priations to  the  full  capability  of  the 
VS.  Army  Engineers  are  expected  to  be 
continued  until  completion: 

C0NSXRVAT10N WATER   RESOURCES WATER 

POLLUTION 

On  July  23.  1964.  I  voted  in  favor  of 
H.R.  3846.  a  bill  to  establish  a  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  to  permit  the 
States  to  plan,  acquire,  and  develop  out- 
door recreational  facilities. 

On  July  30,  1964,  I  voted  for  H.R.  9070. 
the  wilderness  bill.  This  legislation,  en- 
acted Into  law  on  September  3.  sets  aside 
54  wilderness  areas  throughout  the 
country  that  will  be  preserved  In  their 
primitive  state.  A  total  of  9  million  acres 
of  federally  owned  land  is  permanently 
placed  in  the  wilderness  system  by  the 
act. 

WATER     RZSOX7RCXS 

On  July  2,  1964,  I  voted  for  S.  2,  the 
VV'ater  Resources  Research  Act  of  1964. 
This  measiu-e  establishes  local  water  re- 
source research  centers,  and  provides 
facilities  for  a  national  program  of  water 
research.  The  water  research  centers 
will  be  concerned  with  municipal,  re- 
gional and  national  water  problems. 

WATER     POLLUTION 

I  have  been  greatly  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  water  pollution  in  the  Great 
Lakes.  I  have  been  especially  Interested 
In  the  now  critical  pollution  problems  in 
our  own  Lake  Erie.  At  present,  the 
Great  Lakes  are  in  international  waters. 

In  1909.  Canada  and  the  United  States 
formed  an  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
water  pollution  problems  In  the  Great 
Lakes. 

In  an  elTort  to  provide  a  practical  solu- 
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tion  to  the  problem  of  water  pollution, 
I  have  Introduced  the  following  legisla- 
tion: 

First.  A  bill  to  amend  the  definition 
of  "interstate  waters,"  in  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  to  Include 
the  Great  Lakes.  This  would  bring  Lake 
Erie  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  addition  to  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Second.  A  bill  to  abate  the  pollution 
of  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  the  Niagara 
River  and  their  tributaries.  This  meas- 
ure establishes  regulations,  enforcement 
procedures  and  penalties  for  the  indus- 
trial pollution  of  these  waters. 

Third.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  pre- 
vention of  water  pollution  by  allowing 
the  cost  of  treatment  works  for  the 
abatement  of  stream  pollution  to  be 
amortized  at  an  accelerated  rate  for  in- 
come tax  purposes. 

I  have  urged  the  US.  Public  Health 
Service,  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Poimtion  and  Water  Resources,  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission,  and  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  expedite 
their  present  studies  of  the  critical  water 
pollution  problems  In  Lake  Erie. 

Further  legislative  action  must  await 
the  completion  of  the  intensive  studies 
now  underway  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  and  other  Federal  and  Interna- 
tional agencies  concerning  the  causes, 
the  extent  and  the  necessity  for  remedial 
measures  relating  to  pollution  in  Lake 
Erie. 

SCHOOL     PRATER 

In  two  separate  cases,  one  in  1962.  and 
one  in  1963.  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  public 
schools  Is  unconstitutional. 

The  Court  held  that  the  recitation  of 
prayers  in  the  public  schools  violated  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  states  that  "Congress  shall  make 
no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof."  These  decisions  gave  rise  to  a 
wave  of  controversy,  both  in  Congress 
and  throughout  the  Nation.  Members  of 
Congress  have  received  tens  of  thousands 
of  letters,  telegrams  and  petitions  ex- 
pressing great  concern  over  the  action 
taken  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Representative  Frank  J.  Becker,  Re- 
publican, of  New  York,  on  January  9, 
1963,  introduced  the  first  of  many  bills 
proposing  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  permit  voluntary  prayer  In 
the  public  schools. 

After  refusal  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  to  hold  hearings.  Representa- 
tive Becker  filed  a  discharge  petition 
which.  If  signed  by  218  Members,  would 
bring  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment directly  to  the  House  floor.  I  was 
privileged  to  be  among  the  first  to  sign 
the  discharge  petition.  To  date,  179  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Members  of 
the  House  have  signed  Representative 
Becker's  petition. 

Representative  Becker  contends  that 
the  recital  of  a  nondenomlnatlonaJ  pray- 
er in  a  public  school  is  in  no  way  an  "es- 
tablishment of  religion."  It  has  also 
been  pointed  out  that  the  minimal  recog- 
nition of  God.  on  a  voluntary  basis,  In  our 


public  schools,  could  not  be  conalderM 
Inconsistent  with  the  "freedom  of^f 
glon"  concept  of  our  Founding  Pathen  ' 

In  a  dissenting  opinion  in  the  flnt 
"school  prayer"  case.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Potter  Stewart  said : 

I  cannot  see  how  an  official  rellcion  i> 
established  by  letting  those  who  want  toia» 
a  prayer  say  it.  ' 

As  a  result  of  steadily  Increasing  pre*. 
sure  from  both  the  American  public  and 
individual  Members  of  Congress,  hear 
inps  on  the  •'school  prayer"  bills  were 
held  by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
from  April  22  to  June  3,  1964.  As  of  this 
date,  no  further  action  has  been  sched 
uled  by  the  committee. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  to  amend  the 
Constitution,  a  bill  must  pass  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  and  then  be  approved  by  three- 
fourths — 38 — of  the  States. 

THE    WHEAT-COTTON    PROGRAM 

The  wheat-cotton  bill  Ls  one  of  the 
most  iniquitous  programs  to  be  enacted 
Into  law. 

The  2-year  program  for  wheat  and 
cotton  was  passed  in  April  1964.  It  had 
the  effect  of  lowering  the  price  of  wheat 
in  1964  from  $2  to  $1.72.  when  diversion 
payment  is  Included.  A  further  reduc- 
tion to  $1.67  per  bushel  is  a  certainty  un- 
der the  regulations  promulgated  by  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  FYeeman. 

Farmers,  this  year,  will  receive  $2.25 
billion,  or  17  percent  of  their  net  income 
from  the  Federal  Government.  This  Is 
an  unhealthy  and  alarming  trend.  It  is 
converting  our  farm  population  Into  a 
"captive  class"  in  our  society,  dependent 
upon  governmental  subsidy  and  benev- 
olence for  their  existence.  The  Federal 
Government's  programs  for  increasing 
farm  surplus  through  irrigation  and  rec- 
lamation have  depressed  farm  prices  on 
one  hand,  while  on  the  other  hand,  It 
subsidizes  farmers  who  cannot  receive  a 
fair  market  price  for  their  labor  and 
products. 

This  wheat-cotton  bill  has  the  effect  of 
creating  a  "bread  tax"  for  the  consum- 
er. Bread  prices  are  already  up  1  or 
2  cents  a  loaf  In  some  areas.  Further 
Increases  are  expected  In  the  price  of 
bread. 

ANOTHER  LATER  or  COTTON  BUBSIDXIS 

Cotton  farmers  receive  various  forms 
of  Federal  subsidies.  On  top  of  these, 
the  Federal  Government  subsidizes  oar 
export  of  cotton  by  8  Mj  cents  per  pound. 

This  cotton  bill  imposes  another  layer 
of  cotton  subsidy  on  top  of  all  the  others. 
It  was  enacted  under  political  pressures 
from  the  administration  and  special  In- 
terest groups. 

This  bill  not  only  continues  present 
cotton  subsidy  programs,  but  proTidei 
$360  million  in  cash  credits  to  the  cotton 
textile  manufacturers.  This  huge  sum 
is  $100  million  more  than  the  industry"* 
total  profits  of  $260  million  for  the  jmt 
1962. 

This  legislation  gives  an  economic 
competitive  advantage  over  American 
synthetic  fiber  manufacturers.  It  re- 
tards technological  progress  and  pon^ 
Ishes  both  the  taxpayer  and  the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 


Ufe  at  Gaantanamo  Bay  as  Seen  by 
Kansan  Jessie  Steams 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  21.  1964 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  woman  newspaper  correspondent 
permitted  to  visit  the  Guantanamo  Naval 
Base  since  Castro  took  over  the  island 
was  Miss  Jessie  Stearns  formerly  of  Fort 
Scott.  Kans.,  and  still  a  Kansan. 

Miss  Stearns  has  had  many  years  of 
experience  In  the  journalistic  field  and 
the  articles  she  wrote  regarding  our  sit- 
uation in  Cuba  are  not  only  informative, 
but  also  very  helpful  as  we  deal  with 
Castro  and  our  problems  in  Cuba. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
two  articles  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  l)elng  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Garrison    Order    Only    Concern — Kansans 
Like    Life    at    Guantanamo 

(By  Jessie  Stearns) 

(EJ)iTOR'8  Note. — Jessie  Stearns,  the  Capl- 
tal-JourrLal's  Washington  correspondent. 
iMt  week  visited  the  U.S.  Naval  Base  at 
Guantarmmo  Bay.  Cuba.  In  a  group  of  news- 
paper writers  Invited  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  make  the  trip.  Sonae  of  her  ob- 
servations are  Included  In  this  column.) 

Washington. — The  dependents  at  U.S. 
naval  base.  Ouantanamo  Bay.  Cuba,  took  the 
"missile  crlslB,"  "the  water  crisis,"  and  the 
dismissal  of  Cuban  maids  In  their  stride. 

Their  No.  1  concern  Is  the  Presidential  or- 
der changing  the  base  Into  a  garrison  force. 
All  women  and  children  will  be  "phased  out" 
by  December  1965. 

Many  of  the  families  living  on  the  base 
now  are  enjoying  their  second  tour  of  duty, 
because  they  have  requested  It. 

Typical  is  Chief  Photographer  Bob  Allen, 
of  Sedgwick,  Kans.,  and  his  family.  They 
say,  "We  love  Oltmo."  Their  oldest  daugh- 
ter. Lai  Lonl.  6,  was  born  during  the  chief's 
1958  59  tour  of  duty. 

Mrs.  Allen's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry 
Richard,  live  at  Valley  Center.  His  parents 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Allen  of  Sedgwick. 

Without  a  maid.  Mrs.  Allen  does  her  own 
household  work  even  though  their  youngest 
daughter.  Bobble.  Is  only  3  months  old. 
They  go  to  the  movies  with  the  children, 
take  them  swimming  to  one  of  the  10  swim- 
ming pools  on  the  base.  When  attending 
dances,  some  neighbor  cares  for  the  children. 

Mrs  Allen,  commenting  on  the  water 
crisis  caused  by  Cuban  Communist  Premier 
Pldel  Castro  cutting  off  the  base  water  on 
February  6.  said.  "We  conserved  on  water, 
the  same  as  the  others  or  the  base.  Adm. 
John  Bulkeley.  base  commander,  told  us  the 
fart,s  and  what  was  necessary  to  cooperate." 

The  water  supply  came  In  on  water  tankers 
umil  the  salt  water  plant  making  fresh 
wuter  was  completed  on  July  30.  Of  the 
salt-fresh  water  she  said.  "I  don't  notice  any 
difference  In  the  taste  of  the  water." 

The  Valley  Center  wife  is  looking  forward 
to  another  tour  of  duty  when  the  gates  to 
Communist  Cuba  will  be  open  and  they  can 
travel  to  the  island,  as  in  the  past. 

Com  dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Casseday,  formerly 
of  Paola  and  Olathe,  are  happy  to  be  back 
at  the  base,  following  the  evacuation  of  the 
dependents  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 


They  hate  to  tblnk  of  leaving  the  base  late 
next  year  when  only  men  will  b«  serving  a 
1-year  tour  of  duty. 

Ouantanamo  Is  located  at  the  eastern  end 
of  Cuba.  In  1903  the  United  States  signed 
an  agreement  leasing  the  46  square  miles — 
48.000  acres  of  land — from  Cuba  for  100 
years. 

Today.  17.4  miles  of  8-foot  steel  fence  with 
barbed  wire  at  the  top  separate  the 
U.S.  Naval  Base  from  Cuba.  This  area  Is 
guarded  at  22  sentry  posts  by  U.S.  Marines. 
all  located  50  to  160  yards  from  the  fence, 
known  as  the  "Cactus  Cixrtaln,"  because  on 
the  Cuban  side  there  Is  10  feet  of  cactus 
bordering  the  fence. 

Not  one  of  the  9,000  Navy  and  Marines  and 
their  dependents  mentioned  fear  of  being  at 
the  area  where  a  mild  cold  war  Is  being 
fought. 

They  enjoy  living  at  the  tropical  base.  In- 
cluding work-play-fun. 

Recreation  facilities  Include  3  baseball 
fields  with  1  lighted  for  night  games;  8 
Softball  fields,  10  swimming  pools,  8  basket- 
ball courts,  8  tennis  courts,  20  bowling  alleys, 
8  volleyball  courts,  1  27-hole  golf  course,  5 
movie  theaters,  riding  stables,  boat  and  sail- 
boat facilities,  bicycles  for  rent,  a  roller  skat- 
ing rink  and  boxing  ring,  plus  2  beaches  on 
the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Rear  Admiral  Bulkeley,  whose  esprit  de 
corps  Is  high,  stated,  "Recreation  at  Guan- 
tanamo is  big  business  and  we  are  inclined  to 
regard  It  as  an  Important  adjunct  to  pro- 
viding a  working  base  for  the  fieet." 


U.S.  Gou)  Flow  to  Cxtra  Cut  as 

Guantanamo  Economizes 

(By  Jessie  Stearns) 

Guantanamo  Naval  Bask,  Cuba.  September 
4. —  (NANA) — Ever  since  Pldel  Ca£tro  took 
over  In  1959,  Democratic  and  Republican 
Members  of  both  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  U.S.  Senate  have  talked 
about  Cube 's  strangulation  through  economic 
measures. 

One  person  who  Is  actually  doing  some- 
thing about  reduction  of  the  flow  of  U.S. 
dollars  to  the  Cuban  Prime  Minister  Is  Rear 
Adm.  John  D.  Bulkeley,  commander,  U.S. 
Naval  Base,   Guantanamo  Bay.   Cuba. 

Last  February  12  Bulkeley  discharged  700 
Cuban  employees  at  the  base,  pursuant  to  a 
Presidential  order  that  Guantanamo  be  more 
self-sulBclent  and  lessen  the  monetary  as- 
sistance to  the  Cuban  economy.  This  was  6 
days  after  Castro  announced  that  the  water 
from  his  Cuba  into  the  VS.  naval  base  would 
b©  cut  off  unless  the  36  Cuban  fishermen 
held  by  the  United  States  were  released  Im- 
mediately. The  men  had  t>een  seized  while 
fishing  In  Florida  waters.  The  water  was  cut 
off  by  Castro  on  February  6. 

Today  "Gltmo"  provides  the  fresh  water  It 
needs  by  desallnlzatlon  of  salt  water. 

On  February  18  to  prove  to  the  world  that 
the  naval  base  was  not  stealing  water  as  the 
Cuban  Government  claimed.  Bulkeley  cut 
the  plp>e  and  removed  one  section  so  that  no 
water  could  possibly  flow  Into  the  base.  Base 
water  consumption  was  1.2  million  gallons 
per  day. 

Then  700  Cubans  doing  domestic  work,  the 
less  desirable  and  subversives,  were  dismissed 
and  escorted  off  tlie  base  through  the  one 
remaining  gate  connecting  (Communist  Cuba 
with  the  naval  base.  This  reduction  left  759 
Cuban  workers  who  come  through  the  gate 
dally  plus  the  800  exiles  living  at  the  base, 
and  It  cut  the  flow  of  American  dollars  to 
Castro  by  $1.5  million  annually. 

Another  reduction  In  outflow  of  gold  was 
the  ♦13.000  i>ald  monthly  for  water,  or 
$156,000  ahnually. 

Bulkeley  says  the  dally  Cuban  workers 
that  come  and  go  stUl  take  $1.4  million  from 
the  base.  He  rejxn-ts  80  percent  of  this 
amount  Is  taken  by  the  Cuban  dictator  as 
they  return  to  their  native  land  on  payday. 


In  addition  to  the  $1.4  million  the  only 
other  U.S.  payment  to  Castro  la  $4,000  an- 
nually for  rental  of  the  base,  the  cheapest 
naval  area  in  op>eratlon,  and  $800  per  year 
for  a  telephone  line  Into  Cuba  for  use  by 
Cubans  on  the  base  to  communicate  with 
their  famlllee  In  Cuba  in  case  of  Illness  or 
death.     Of  course,  the  line  Is   monitored. 

Bulkeley   proudly   admits   his  part   In   the       / 
economic  strangulation  of  more  than  half  of 
the  $3.1  million  that  flowed  from  the   base 
Into  Cuba  and  help)ed  Castro  to  operate  his 
Communist  land. 


Raymond  L.  Snell,  Jndge  of  die  Jnyenile 
Court  of  Jefferson  County,  Ky. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Monday,  September  21,  1964 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  In- 
teresting article  about  the  Honorable 
Raymond  L.  Suell.  judge  of  the  Juvenile 
court  of  Jefferson  County,  Ky.  The  ar- 
ticle was  written  by  Connie  Courteau. 
and  was  published  on  September  19. 
1964.  in  the  Louisville  Times. 

The  article,  which  Is  a  tribute  to  Judge 
Suell  "s  understanding  of  a  critical  prob- 
lem, deserves  study  by  officials  and  citi- 
zens interested  in  the  young  people  of  our 
country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Juvenile   Court  Judge  Suixl   Is  a  Man   in 
Levi  With  His  Job 

(By  Connie  Corteau) 

Jefferson  County's  Juvenile  court  judge  Is 
a  self -driving  young  man  with  a  background 
punctuated  with  diversity.    He: 

Worked  at  two  jobs  while  going  to  law 
school  and  graduated  at  the  tc^  of  his  class. 

Is  an  ex-bartender,  union  shop  steward, 
paperhanger.  and  bedsprlng  maker. 

Is  an  active  Catholic  layman,  a  water 
skier,  and  a  man  who  thinks  the  worst  thing 
that  can  happen  to  a  Judge  is  to  let  his  ego 
boost  him  Into  an  Ivory  tower. 

This  Is  33-year-old  Raymond  L.  Suell,  na- 
tive of  Louisville's  Portland  neighborhood, 
who  went  to  work  to  support  himself  during 
his  later  years  In  high  school  (du  Pont 
Manual ) .  and  went  through  a  6-year  course 
of  law  and  prelaw  at  the  University  of 
Louisville  in  4  years. 

That  course  Included  svunmer  school,  ac- 
companied by  a  year-round  full-time  night 
Job  at  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Co.  where 
he  was  a  dial -equipment  maintenance  man. 
He  worked  for  the  company  11  years,  even 
after  he  started  practicing  as  a  struggling 
young  lawyer. 

While  he  was  In  law  school  and  working 
for  the  telephone  company,  he  was  a  union 
shop  steward  and  "walked  the  bricks  for  71 
days"  In  the  1956  teiephone  strike.  "There 
was  not  any  animosity;  we  all  went  back  to 
work." 

While  in  school  and  working  full  time  at 
Bell  he  also  held  some  part-time  Jobs — "for 
an  electrical  contractor,  and  I  tended  bar  at 
4l6t  and  Bank.  That  is  not  a  bad  job.  You 
learn  a  lot  about  people." 

In  his  senior  year,  while  still  studying  and 
still  working  for  Bell  full  time,  he  was  law 
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clerk  for  attorneys  John  McCrea  and  Rich- 
ard Nash,  with  whom  he  still  shares  ofllces 
and  practices  law. 

HK  IS   KEPT  CUT  DOWN 

His  ofBce  cohorts.  Including  Nash,  a  former 
domestic  relations  court  Judge,  "keep  me 
cut  down"  to  size,  as  do  Suell's  four  sons. 

Suell  thinks  this  Is  good. 

He  also  has  a  9-month-oId  daughter,  pre- 
sented him  by  his  wife,  the  former  Mary 
Angela  Senn  whom  he  married  "when  she 
was  18  and  I  was  19." 

The  baby  daughter  does  swell  his  head. 
"She's  a  queen."  he  grins. 

How  did  a  young  lawyer  only  out  of  school 
since  1957  become  a  Judge  by  1961? 

"BUI  Colson  (police  court  Judge)  stuck 
his  neck  out  and  appointed  me  Judge  of 
night  court."  said  Suell.  "I  was  the  youngest 
Judge  they'd  had  •  •  •  I  wns  a  young  Re- 
publican lawyer  and  I  was  In  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time."  It  was  November,  1961. 
when  the  Republicans.  Including  Colson, 
swept  Jefferson  County  on  election   day. 

Suell  was  night  police  court  Judge  for  less 
than  a  year  when  another  Judge — this  time 
former  Juvenile  Court  Judge  Daniel  P.  Mar- 
shall— stuck  his  neck  out  too. 

"I  wanted  Ray  for  the  (new)  adult  divi- 
sion of  Juvenile  court,  Marshall  once  recalled 

"He  had  the  background  for  It;  he  grew 
up  In  an  area  with  problems,  he  understood 
what  he  was  dealing  with,"  said  Marshall, 
now  a  circuit  cotirt  Judge. 

In  the  adult  d'vlslon  of  Juvenile  court 
Suell  had  charge  of  cases  Involving  adults 
accused  of  nonsupport  of  children  and  con- 
tributing to   the  delinquency  of  minors. 

When  he  first  became  adult  division  Judge 
In  September  of  1962  "I'd  sec  fellows  I'd  gone 
to  grade  school  with,  and  I'd  think  I  better 
not  handle  that  case.  So  I'd  transfer  it  to 
Judge  Marshall.  It  got  so  Judge  Marshall 
was  handling  practically  all  the  adults. 

"So  I  started  handling  them  whether  they 
were  old  Portland  acquaintances  or  not. 
When  I'd  sentence  them  for  nonsupport  and 
the  bailiff  was  dragging  them  out  they'd  turn 
around  and  say: 

"  'Ray.  how  can  you  do  this   to  me?'  " 

HE'S    HAPPY    IN    HI.S    JOB 

Of  the  three  Judgeships,  actually  commls- 
Blonerships.  he  has  held,  Suell  likes  his  pres- 
ent job  best. 

Suell  disagrees  with  some  of  his  colleagues 
that  the  most  crying  need  in  Kentucky's  work 
with  delinquents  is  more  institutions  where 
they  can  get  emotional  help.  Suell  thinks 
the  need  Instead  Ig  for  more  professional  help 
for  youngsters  to  be  given  In  most  cases  In 
the  situations  from  which  the  youngsters 
come. 

"If  you  institutionalize  them,  and  then 
put  them  back,  they're  right  in  the  same 
situation  they  came  out  of  They  need  to 
get  strength  at  home.  We  need  to  work 
with  whole  families,"  he  said.  "We  need 
more  staff  to  do  it." 

He  said  he  found  parents  from  "better  eco- 
nomic areas"  more  stable  nnd  cwiperatlve  In 
working  with  their  troubled  children.  In 
poorer  areas  "parents  are  less  able  to  help 
because  they're  barely  hanging  on  them- 
selves." 

A    HUMAN     LIE    DETECTOR 

He  praised  his  staff  of  36  probation  and 
Other  Juvenile  court  officers,  and  one  of  them 
commented  In  return; 

"The  judge  has  a  unique  way  of  telling 
when  somebody's  lying  in  court  It's  un- 
canny." 

Suell  laughed  at  that.  "It's  all  those  Jobs 
I  held.  For  Instance,  if  a  fellow  who's  a 
paperhanger  comes  in  and  says  he  can't  find 
work  because  It's  the  slack  season  I  know 
If  he's  lying  because  I  was  a  paperhanger 
and  I  know  when  the  slack  sea.«;on  is." 

Suell.  who  lives  at  315  Birchwood,  has  no 
slack  season. 
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In  addition  to  being  Juvenile  court  judge 
he  practices  law. 

He  is  an  active  Catholic  layman  and  a 
member  of  the  Serra  Club  which  tries  to 
Interest  young  people  In  religious  vocatlom; 
he  tries  to  make  a  3-day  retreat  once  a 
year  "to  get  away  from  the  hustle  and 
bustle  •   •    •  and  reevaluate  your  life." 

HAS  TIMC  FOR  SPORTS.  TOO 

Re  is  a  member  of  the  Turners,  but  "I'm 
no  gymnast,  although  my  sons  take  gym 
lessons." 

He  la  coach  of  the  sixth-grade  basketball 
team  one  of  his  sons  was  on  last  year.  "This 
year  I've  got  one  son  on  the  seventh-and- 
eighth-grade  team  and  another  on  th  sixth, 
and  I  don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  do  about 
that." 

He  is  a  water  skier;  "I  only  look  good  to 
people  who  don't  water  ski." 

What  would  he  do  If  he  had  his  choice, 
and  the  opportunity?  "Be  a  Juvenile  court 
Judge  the  rest  of  my  life.  People  dont  real- 
ize what  this  court  and  the  staff  does.  •  •  • 
It's  BO  rewarding  when  ynu  manage  to  work 
out  one  problem." 

"I  think  the  trouble  today  is  that  people 
don't  have  anything  to  hang  onto.  They 
flounder. 

"When  I  was  in  night  court  you'd  see  the 
same  drunks  coming  hack  time  after  time. 
Nobody  could  do  anything  for  them  because 
they  had   nothing  to   hang   onto." 

HE  KNOWS  THEM  ALL 

Then  there  was  the  time  recently  when 
Judge  Suell  was  In  St.  Louis,  riding  In  a 
taxi. 

"I've  got  a  friend  In  Louisville,  "  the  driver 
told  him. 

"Who?"  said  Suell,  who  seems  to  know 
everybody  who's  ever  been  In  trouble  in 
Louisville. 

The  driver  told  him,  and  added:  "We  went 
to  reform  school  together." 

"Sure  enough,"  Sucll  said,  "I  knew  the 
?uy." 


Foreign  Food  Laws  Can  Restrict  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  21.  1964 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major 
problem  in  gaining  better  access  to  for- 
eign marlcets  for  our  agricultural  prod- 
ucts is  the  failure  of  the  food  laws  of 
some  nations  to  keep  pace  with  scienti- 
fic progress. 

In  this  connection,  I  include  an  inter- 
esting article  by  Mr.  Raymond  A.  loanes. 
Administrator  of  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service,  as  follow.^: 

Foreign  Food  Laws  Can  Restrict  Trade 
(By  Raymond  A.  loanes) 

"Trade  barrier"  Is  a  term  we  usually  asso- 
ciate with  Import  levies,  seasonal  quotas,  gate 
prices,  and  the  like.  We  often  overlook  food 
health  laws  and  regulations  or  don't  know 
that  they  also  re.'^trict  agrlculturtU  trade. 
The  current  trend  abroad  Is  toward  even 
more  stringent   food  health  controls. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  dlphenyl.  Foreign 
regulations  Issued  In  connection  with  its 
use  on  lemons  have  unquestionably  hurt  our 
exports  of  this  fruit 

Dlphenyl  Is  a  chemical  which  Inhibits  the 
growth  of  certain  f\mgl  on  citrtis  fruit. 
The  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
set  the  U.S.  tolerance  level  of  this  fungistat 
at  110  parts  per  million.     The  United  King- 


dom has  established  the  safe  mark  at  IfM 
parts  per  million.  West  Germany  and  Ptebm 
feel  that  70  parts  per  million  is  the  nron^ 
tolerance     So  far,  so  good.  >«"PW 

West  Germany,  however,  passed  a  food  u- 
In  1968  which  prescribes  that  when  cltni. 
fruit  U  treated  with  dlphenyl  a  sign  m^ 
be  displayed,  which  reads,  "With  dlphenrl 
peel  unsuitable  for  consumption  "  i  J, 
respectfully,  that  this  wording  u  Inaccu' 
rate  and  misleading.  Citrus  peel  treated  with 
dlphenyl  is  perfectly  safe  for  human  ingegT 
tlon  when  treated  at  the  levels  authorlz^b^ 
either  West  Germany  or  the  United  BUtM 
West  German  food  chemists  concur  In  this 
Judgment.  But  the  mandatory  label  with  ths 
damning  word  "unsuitable"  remains.  It  hi 
scared  o!!  consumers,  of  course.  It  has  bees 
a  major  factor  in  the  decline  of  West  Oer- 
manys  Imports  of  U  S.  lemons  from  1  7  niu' 
lion  cartons  In  1958  to  less  than  100,000  car- 
tons In  recent  years. 

WHAT    CAN    Br    DONE? 

Other  US  farm  products  are  affected  by 
foreign  health  laws.  Prominent  on  the  llrt 
are  fresh  deciduous  fruit,  dried  fruit  wheat 
fiour,  nnd  poultry.  StUl  more  US.  co'mnuxj- 
Ities  will  be  affected  If  some  foreign  countries 
follow  through  on  current  proposals  and  set 
tolerances  for  pesticide  residues  drasUcaU? 
lower  than  those  permitted  by  the  United 
States. 

All  this  brings  me  to  the  question;  What 
cnn  be  done  to  ease  the  trade-hamperlnf 
effects  of  foreign  food  laws? 

The  first  thing  the  United  States  must  do 
is  arrlie  at  a  common  meeting  of  the  min^it 
with  "customer"  countries  as  to  which  Uvi 
and  regulations  serve  a  proper  function— 
and  which  are  being  misused. 

Nobody  can  argue  about  general  principles. 
All  countries  mu.«;t  safeguard  their  people 
With  effective  food  health  laws  and  regula- 
tions But.  in  seeking  what  Is  "effecUve,- 
governmcnts  differ  widely  in  their  Judgments 
of  what  is  "safe.  "  or  "necessary,"  or  "desir- 
able." There  differences  in  viewpoint  an 
what  we  need  to  understand — and.  If  we  can. 
to  reconcile. 

Let's  recognlEe  at  the  outset  that  there  are 
some  fundamental  philosophic  differences 
between  the  United  States  and  Europe  wltto 
respect  to  the  use  of  chemicals  in  food  pro- 
duction or  processing. 

The  United  States  holds  to  the  doctrine 
that  arhcmlcal  need  not  be  classified  as  poi- 
sonous or  deleterious  per  se.  Sodium  chlo- 
ride—common table  salt  and  one  of  the  old- 
est food  additives  known  to  man — is  a.  good 
example  of  what  I  mean.  Salt  is  a  chemical 
and  taken  in  excess  can  be  unsafe.  But  the 
mere  fact  that  salt  Is  a  chemical  should  not 
prevent  Its  use  In  safe  amounts  if  such  use 
can  be  shown  to  be  beneficial  in  food  process- 
ing. 

We  don't  take  the  safety  of  agricultural 
chemicals  for  granted.  Par  from  it.  No  new 
food  additive  tnay  be  used  in  or  on  food  until 
the  petitioner  submits  to  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  evidence  of  its  safety  when 
tested  on  animals.  If  the  material  prows 
to  be  a  safe  component  of  food  under  pro- 
posed conditions  of  use.  and  will  not  promote 
consumer  deception,  the  FDA  Issues  regula- 
tions .<=pecifying  how  it  may  be  used.  These 
regulations  are  backed  up  by  labeling  of 
chemical  agents  and  formulations  contain- 
ing them,  by  instructions  In  their  proper  use, 
by  regular  inspections,  by  sampling  and 
analytical  control.  Violators  are  subject  lo 
legal  action,  which  may  include  criminal 
prosecution. 

EUROPE    LIMTTS    APPaOVAL 

Most  European  countries  feel  that  the  lis* 
of  approved  chemicals  should  be  kept  small — 
that  additions  to  restricted  lists  should  he 
granted  only  when  they  are  necessary  as 
well  as  safe.  Necessity  is  given  as  mveh 
weight  In  some  countries  as  safety. 


Borne  cotintrles  have  been  reluctant  to  ex- 
pand their  list  of  permitted  food  additives 
•Ten  in  the  face  of  a  showing  of  necessity  and 
gafety.  They  want  their  foods  to  be  "natur- 
reln  " — naturally  pure,  that  is — a  product  of 
bright  sun,  sparkling  rain,  and  organically 
fertilized  soil.  This  may  be  a  desirable  ob- 
jective. It  might  even  be  attained  if  each 
family  produced  and  processed  Its  own  food. 
But  in  this  modem  world,  where  division  of 
labor  is  essential,  where  food  must  pass 
through  many  hands  and  travel  long  dis- 
tances on  Its  way  from  producers  to  con- 
sumers, compromises  with  "naturrein"  have 
been  necessary.  Most  countries  have  ac- 
cepted the  tnevltablllty  of  compromises. 
The  United  States  feels  that  safe  food  addi- 
tives are  jtutlfled  when  they  maintain  the 
nutritional  quality  of  a  food,  enhance  its 
keeping  quality,  make  it  morfe  acceptable,  aid 
In  Its  processing,  or  lihprove  its  nutritional 
value. 

UjS.  preoccupation  with  foreign  food  laws 
Is  nothing  new.  Por  many  years  otir  agrl- 
cviltural  exporters  encountered  problems  in 
this  area.  These  were  handled  largely  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  by  UJS.  agricultural  at- 
taches. Our  attaches  still  function  in  this 
field  with  respect  to  specific  cases,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  But  the  overall  scope  of 
the  food  health  problem,  and  Its  Intensifica- 
tion in  recent  years,  have  called  for  addi- 
tional measures. 

Establishment  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  in  1988  probably  was  the  princi- 
pal event  bringing  food  health  matters  to  a 
focus.  The  Treaty  of  Rome,  which  estab- 
lished the  KEC,  provides  for  a  common  agri- 
cultural policy — a  merging  of  the  farm  econ- 
omies of  the  six  member  countries.  Part  of 
this  merging  process  is  the  harmonization  of 
existing  national  food  health  regulations. 
Harmonization  almost  certainly  will  mean,  in 
turn,  continued  tightening  of  the  regulations, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  countries 
of  the  European  Economic  Commtinity. 

Let's  face  it — Rachel  Carson's  book,  "Silent 
Spring,"  also  has  been  a  factor.  The  book 
had  a  great  impact  in  the  United  States,  as 
you  know,  especially  on  nonfarm  people. 
And  this  work,  translated  into  foreign  lan- 
guages, has  had  a  high  poptilarlty  abroad. 
It  undoubtedly  has  helped  to  create  a  climate 
favorable  to  rigid  foreign  food  health  laws 
and  regulations. 

Department  of  Agriculture  8pecla41st8  have 
kept  abreast  of  the  shift  toward  more 
stringent  controls  and  their  effects  on  agri- 
cultural trade.  Thtj  have  followed  foreign 
trends  In  food  health  legislation,  monitoring 
and  enforcement  activities,  and  the  thinking 
of  food  scientists.  Their  reports  have  laid 
the  foundation  for  programs  aimed  in  large 
part  at  Msuring  greater  understanding 
among  scientists  and  regulatory  bodies  in 
this  country  and  abroad. 

BPBClALIVr  TEAM  STUDY  PROBLEUS 

The  exchange  of  technical  Information  be- 
tween teams  of  UJS.  and  foreign  specialists 
is  contributing  greatly  to  this  understand- 
ing. Work  of  the  teams  Is  financed  in  largf 
part  under  authority  of  Public  Law  480,  with 
foreign  currencies  derived  from  oversea  sales 
of  VS.  farm  products. 

An  American  food  science  mission  visited 
a  number  of  Western  E^u-opean  countries  late 
in  1963.  The  group  studied  general  provi- 
sions of  food  laws  and  regulations  related 
to  public  health,  the  rational  and  scientific 
bases  for  them  as  viewed  by  foreign  scientists 
and  officials,  and  the  nature  and  effective- 
ness of  enforcement.  Findings  erf  these  ex- 
perts will  be  invaluable  as  we  try  to  find 
solutions  to  the  food  health-trade  barrier 
problems. 

Typical  of  teams  coming  to  the  United 
States  was  the  group  of  West  Oerman  scien- 
tists who  last  spring  surveyed  the  UJ3.  food 
health  control  system.  In  addition  to  talks 
with  Washington  officials,  the  group  visited 


Florida.  California,  and  Kansas,  where  they 
saw  chemicals  being  applied  to  crops  before 
and  after  harvest,  and  food  regulation  en- 
forcement. "Hiey  appreciate,  I  am  sure,  that 
the  setting  of  tolerances  ex*  any  other  food 
health  standards  must  be  backed  up  by  satis- 
factory programs  for  testing  and  control. 

As  part  of  the  drive  for  Improved  under- 
standing, the  Department  of  Aigrlculture  has 
stationed  a  food  scientist  in  Western  Europe 
on  a  full-time  basis  to  represent  the  United 
States  in  the  food  law  field.  With  head- 
quarters at  Brussels,  he  is  analyzing  STurope- 
an  food  laws  and  regulatory  programs,  main- 
taining contact  with  the  officials  and  scien- 
tists developing  them,  and  relaying  infor- 
mation b€u:k  to  the  United  States.  He  is  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  to  U.S.  agricul- 
tural attaches  and  cooperating  trade  groups 
abroad.  He  is  keeping  in  touch  with  Inter- 
national food   and  health   organizations, 

OTHER     USDA     EFFORTS 

The  Department  also  has  assigned  a  Wash- 
ington staff  member  to  the  Job  of  liaison  on 
foreign  food  laws.  His  responsibility  is  to 
coordinate  food  law  matters  among  U.S.  agen- 
cies, groups,  and  individuals.  He  assists  for- 
eign teams  visiting  this  country.  And  he 
helps  to  maintain  a  two-way  flow  of  informa- 
tion between  U.S.  agencies  and  American  rep- 
resentatives in  foreign  countries. 

Private  industry  is  augmenting  the  Depart- 
ment's efforts.  The  California-Arizona  Citrus 
League,  the  Naticnal  Canners  Association, 
and  the  Northwest  Horticultural  Council 
have  stationed  technicians  in  Europe  to 
analyze  food  laws  which  restrict  trade  in  agri- 
cultural products.  Other  trade  groups  which 
have  been  active  in  the  food  law  area  Include 
the  Institute  of  Americar  Poultry  Industries 
and  the  Millers'  National  Federation. 

The  United  States  U  taking  part  In  work  of 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  and 
the  World  Health  Organization  to  simplify 
and  harmonize  international  food  standards 
in  a  consolidated  food  code,  or,  more  tech- 
nically, a  Codex  Alimentarlus. 

Preparatory  work  on  draft  standards  al- 
ready is  underway.  Among  the  projects  be- 
ing carried  forward  is  the  development  of 
draft  lists  of  acceptable  food  additives,  and 
the  survey  and  designation  wherever  possible 
of  proposed  maximum  levels  of  use  for  these 
additives  In  Individual  foods.  A  worldwide 
Expert  Committee  on  Pesticide  Residues  has 
the  reeponslbillty  of  surveying  and  propos- 
ing, where  possible,  tolerances  for  pesticides 
In  individual  foods. 

The  second  major  objective  of  the  United 
States  in  the  food  health -trade  barHer  must 
be  continued  vigilance — backed  up  with  re- 
search. 

We  have  struck  a  reasonable  balance  In 

this  country. 

We  know  that  chemicals  are  essential  to 

food  production   and   processing.     We  know 

that  with  proper  controls  and  safeguards  they 

are  not  dangerous. 

But  we  know  that  these  matters  mtist 
ver  be  considered  as  closed — that  we  must 
:  alert  and  resolve  any  doubts  on  the  side 

of  safety. 

WORK    STnX    TO    BE    DONE 

Research  Is  essential,  of  course.  We  can 
all  be  pleased  that  legislation  recently  car- 
ried an  Increase  of  almost  $26  million  In  the 
Department  of  Agrlctilture's  1966  appropria- 
tion, the  new  funds  to  be  used  In  carrying  on 
a  stem>ed-up  program  of  pest  control  research 
and  education. 

Some  work  will  be  aimed  at  improved  In- 
sect contrcfl  through  sterility  methods.  Il- 
lustrative of  what  can  be  done  in  this  area 
Is  the  eradication  In  the  Southeast  of  the 
screw-worm,  a  fly  pest  at  Uveetock.  ThU  was 
acoompllshed  by  raising  millions  o[  male 
screw-worms,  'sterlUxlng  them  with  radio- 
active cobalt,  and  releasing  them  to  mate 
with  native  female  flies. 

New  biological  studies  will  Involve  tbe  use 


of  parasites  and  predators  against  Insects 
and  weeds;  diseases  against  insects  and 
nematodes;  and  vacdnee  against  animal 
parasites.  Efforts  wUl  be  made  to  breed 
plants  with  built-in  resistance  to  diseases 
and  insects.  Also  to  be  Investigated  are  such 
fields  of  insect  control  as  light,  sound,  and 
electromagnetic  energy.  Basic  research  will 
delve  deep  into  the  biology,  physiology, 
pathology,  and  nutrition  of  insects,  plants, 
and  animals.  Increased  attentlcm  will  be 
directed  at  more  specific,  less  persistent  con- 
ventional pesticides,  improved  methods  of 
application  and  of  detecting  and  determin- 
ing pesticide  residues,  and  effects  of  trace 
levels. 

Our  foreign  friends  can  see  frcMn  this  pro- 
gram that  the  United  States  is  sparing  no 
expense  or  effort  to  keep  our  foods — what  we 
consume  here  and  what  we  export — whole- 
some and  safe. 

The  United  States  is  taking  many  steps 
to  expand  agriculttu-al  exports.  We  are 
working,  through  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  to  lower  economic  trade 
barriers.  We  carry  on,  with  cooperating  ag- 
ricultural and  trade  groups,  extensive  mar- 
ket development  activities.  We  operate  a 
food -for -peace  program,  which  Is  helping 
us — as  we  help  lees  developed  countries — to 
build  permanent  commercial  markets  for  our 
farm  products. 

All  this  effort  Is  reflected  In  Increasingly 
large  agricultural  exports.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1963-64,  we  set  an  all-time  high  record  when 
we  shipped  overseas  $6.1  billion  wcHth  of  U.S. 
farm  products. 

The  food  health  area  definitely  needs 
work  and  attention  for  the  benefit  of  our- 
selves and  other  countries.  Greater  under- 
standing among  nations  with  respect  to 
food  laws  can  do  in  this  area  what  trade 
negotiations  can  do  In  the  economic  field. 
We  know  what  oiu-  problems  are.  We  have 
niade  a  start  toward  solving  them.  With 
good  will,  energy,  and  persistence,  we  will 
solve  them. 


National  CvU  Service  Leafuc's  Help  in 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  21, 1964 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Presld«it.  the 
National  Civil  Service  League,  a  nonpar- 
tisan, nonprofit  citizen's  organization 
serving  the  public  Interest  by  working  to 
Improve  the  Federal  service,  has  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  studies 
made  in  connection  with  the  Government 
Employees  Pay  Reform  Act  of  1964. 

The  league,  recc^nMng  the  need  for 
adequate  pay  levels  In  the  Federal  serv- 
ice, particularly  in  the  upp>er  echelons  of 
Government,  conducted  an  extensive 
survey  intended  to  provide  a  sampling  of 
significant  opinion  on  the  need  for  at- 
tracting men  of  high  quality  to  positions 
of  responsibility  In  Government.  The 
findings  of  the  survey  were  used  exten- 
sively by  the  President's  Advisory  Panel 
on  Federal  Salary  Systems.  The 
league  has  also  undertaken  an  extensive 
public  Information  campaign  to  make 
known  the  results  of  its  survey,  and  co- 
operated fully  with  the  Congress  In  its 
deliberations  on  Federal  pay. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmoua  con- 
sent that  the  following:  editorial  may  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rsooiu). 
This  editorial,  entitled  "The  Top  Man- 
agement of  Oovemment — Good  Pay  for 
Good  Man,"  was  published  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  Good  Government,  the 
official  bulletin  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  League. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The   Top  Management   or  Oovernment — 
Good    Pat   fob   Good   Men 

(By    Jean    J.    Couturier,    executive    director, 
National  Civil  Service  League) 

"Inadequate  salaries  for  legislators,  execu- 
tives, and  Judges  represent  the  most  critical 
deficiency  In  our  entire  Federal  personnel 
policy.  The  National  Civil  Service  League 
considers  the  matter  of  Increased  salary  In- 
centives at  these  policy  and  leadership  levels 
of  tianscendent  Importance  to  the  retention 
and  attraction  of  the  best  capacities  In  our 
society. 

"Bernard  L.   Oladiettx. 
"Chairman  of  the  Board.  National  Civil 
Service  League." 
This   statement   defined   the   nonpartisan, 
nonprofit  National  Civil  Service  League's  po- 
sition on  the  indent  need  to  reform  Federal 
pay  structures  for  the   top   management  of 
Government.     If  further  served  as  a  philo- 
sophical underpinning  for  a  massive  research 
and    public    Informatlon-educatlon-counsel- 
Ing  program  that  culminated   in   the  Presi- 
dent's signing  a  comprehen-slve  salary  adjust- 
ment   bill    on    August    14,    1964.     This    new 
"Government  Employees  Salary  Reform  Act 
of  1B64"  provides  the  largest  single  pay  raise 
ever  granted  Federal  executlves^-flO.OOO  for 
Cabinet  members,  $7,500  for  legislators,  $4,500 
for  Supreme  Court  Justices,  and  comparable 
raises  for  second  and  third  echelon  managers 
of  Government.     The  league's  work  on   this 
crucial  Improvement,  which  It  considers  only 
a    first-step   sxiccess,    elicited    the    following 
statement  of  thanks  from  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  to  League  Board  Chairman  Gla- 
dleux  on  June  12,  1964: 

"I  want  to  express  appreciation  to  you  and 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  league  for  the 
many  distinguished  contributions  you  have 
made  to  the  cause  of  salary  reform  •  •  •  in 
the  past  3  years.  These  contributions  have 
been  an  affirmative  extension  of  the  long- 
time policy  of  the  league  to  seek  •  •  •  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  the  public  service." 

In  Its  83-year  fight  for  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy In  the  public  service,  the  National  Civil 
Service  League  has  worked  consistently  to  at- 
tract and  retain  top  quality  government  per- 
sonnel. It  has  done  this  by  championing 
an  able,  nonpartisan  civil  service — a  struggle 
that  has  been  largely  won,  except  for  pockets 
of  patronage  and  spoils  that  persist  In  some 
States  and  localities;  by  promoting  public 
recognition  of  outstanding  career  clvu'servlce 
to  raise  Its  prestige— a  continuing  program 
that  has  spawned  many  others  and  con- 
tinues to  be  lauded  for  Its  effectlvenss;  and 
by  diligently  working  for  appropriate  pay 
structures — an  old  and  particularly  tough 
problem  articulated  by  President  George 
Washington  on  December  7,  1796,  when  he 
told  Congress: 

"The  compensation  of  the  various  officers 
of  the  United  States  In  various  Instances, 
and  In  none  more  than  In  respect  to  the  most 
important  stations,  appears  to  caU  for  legis- 
lative revision." 

This  Issue  has  become  even  more  acute 
with  the  Increasing  responsibility  and  com- 
plexity of  our  Government  today. 

The  loss  of  key  talent  because  of  Inade- 
quate pay  has  become  a  problem  that 
threatens  the  stature  and  capacity  of  gov- 
ernment. Congress  faced  this  problem  in 
1962  when  It  sought  and  followed  the  ad- 
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1961, 
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t1o«  of  the  National  ClvU  Service  League — 
by  stating  aa  national  policy  that  Federal 
salaries  ahould  be  comparable  with  those 
outalde  Oo.yenunent  and  by  requesting  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  to  propose  adequate  salary 
levels  for  top  Federal  offlclaU.  He  acted  by 
appointing  a  special  Advisory  Panel  on  Fed- 
eral Salary  Systems  made  up  of  12  distin- 
guished citizens  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Clarence  B.  Randall. 

The  league  recognized  the  need  for  an 
objective  analysis  of  Informed  public  opin- 
ion. It  conducted  and  published  a  public 
service  survey  among  leaders  of  business,  edu- 
cation, and  the  professions  to  learn  the  views 
of  these  "Influentlals"  on  proper  pay  levels 
for  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  Congress. 
The  survey,  carefully  and  objectively  struc- 
tured to  Include  a  valid  sampling  of  the 
Nation's  "decisionmakers"  whose  respected 
opinions  provide  a  barometer  of  public 
thinking,  showed  an  overwhelming  Interest 
In  substantially  raising  salary  levels  for 
Cabinet  officers.  Senators,  and  Representa- 
tives and  also  a  deep  concern  with  the 
urgency  of  attracting  the  ablest  men  to  Gov- 
ernment leadership  Over  50  p>ercent  of  the 
400  leaders  who  resjx>nded  opted  for  $50,000 
Cabinet  salaries  Eighty-two  percent  spoke 
out  for  $40,000  or  more,  and  the  average 
recommended  salary  for  those  cfflclals  was 
$36,000,  or  $1,000  more  th.in  Congreps  finally 
provided.  Nearly  half  of  the  respx>ndents 
favored  congressional  s<ilarles  of  $35  000  or 
more,  and  86  percent  said  our  legislators 
should  be  paid  at  least  $30,000  annually. 

The  Randall  panel  to«k  the  league  study 
seriously,  used  the  survey  materials  exten- 
sively, and  cited  the  league  in  its  report  to 
the  President.  In  reporting  on  the  Randall 
panel's  work,  the  New  York  Times  of  August 
14,  1963,  said,  "In  a  report  to  President 
Kennedy,  the  12-man  panel  followed  many 
recommendations  made  by  the  National  Civil 
Service  League  last  April" 

The  league.  In  responding  to  the  Govern- 
ment's request  for  advice,  was  performing 
but  part  of  Its  historic  research -counsellng- 
Informatlon-educatlon  role.  A  citizen's  ac- 
tion organization  also  nui.st  Inform  and  edu- 
cate the  citizens,  whose  Interest  Is  crucial  to 
effective  democratic  government. 

The   league,   then,   embarked   on   a  maJo» 
program  of  further  factfinding,  counseling, 
and      disseminating      information.     It      dis- 
tributed over  50,000  copies  of  11  separate  spe- 
cial studies,  reports,  articles,  and  statements 
of  views  to  key  people  In  American  leader- 
ship.    League    board    members    (all    private 
citizens)    wrote  over  2.000  personal  letters  to 
other  Americans  asking  their  views  and  in- 
forming   them    of    our   stand.     Clarence    B. 
Randall,  In  the  league's  behalf,  asked  for  and 
received    formal    statements    of    views    from 
leaders  In  American  Industry  that  could  be 
published    by   the    league.     The    league   was 
asked  to  testify  before  Congress  and  It  did 
so.     In  addition.  Its  board  members  and  staff 
made  over  a  dozen  trips  to  Washington   to 
meet  with  Government  officials  and  congres- 
sional leaders  to  advl.se,  at  their  request,  on 
the  Issue.     And,  finally,  the  league  made  Its 
research,    statistics,    studies,    and    opinions 
available   to   the  public   through   the  press, 
radio,  and  television.     These  were  widely  re- 
ported on  the  airwaves  and  In  literally  thou- 
sands of  newspapers  and  magazines,  thus  in- 
forming   and    alerting    the    public    to    the 
urgency  of  the  need  for  Federal  salary  re- 
form. • 

The  results  of  the  league's  efforts  in  this 
crucial  issue  are  now  history.  We  offer  our 
profound  thanks  to  the  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals, the  leaders  in  our  society  who  re- 
sponded, to  Mr.  Clarence  Randall  and  his 
panel  for  their  excellent  work,  to  the  leaders 
of  Oovenunent  who  had  the  courage  to  act, 
and  to  our  members  and  supporters,  without 
whom  the  leagrue  could  never  have  made  such 
a  public  servicA  oontributlon.  The  leagne 
believes  the  battle  Is  only  partly  won.    The 


need  remains  for  truly  competitive  salaiiM 
to  be  paid  to  the  top  execuUve  manaaws  nf 
government.  With  the  help  of  those  mha 
Stand  with  us,  we  will  conUnue  to  work 

The  salary  issue,  however,  U  only  part  of 
the  crisis  facing  government  today  t^ 
league  in  appropriate  sequence,  has  fou«ht 
for  and  won  a  merit  system  of  clvU  serrS 
It  continues  to  advance  the  merit  prlnctnto 
and  It  further  helps  raise  the  prestlw  or 
public  service  through  Its  career  se^ioi 
awards  program  Salary  reform  followed 
naturally  in  the  league's  program  as  p^t 
of  Its  quest  for  excellence  In  the  public  serv. 
Ice.  The  time  has  now  come  for  a  crltieu 
reexamination  of  the  organization  of  govern- 
ment  as  It  applies  to  personnel  and  for  citi- 
zens' action  aimed  at  improvement  and 
modernization. 

The  attraction  and  retention  of  qualltv 
people  to  staff  government,  which  today  em- 
ploys nearly  15  percent  of  the  national  work 
force,  urges  on  the  league  the  next  step  in 
the  Job  to  help  government  answer  Its  man- 
power Input  problem — how  to  get  and  keep 
able  people  The  need  remains  to  lcx)k  more 
Intensely  and  critically  at  recruitment 
promotion,  tenure,  discipline,  mobility,  man- 
agement fiexlblllty,  and  employee  motiva- 
tion. The  league  has  worked  long,  hard,  and 
well  as  a  citizens'  action  organization  to 
promote  an  efficient  and  economical  public 
service;  these  Issues  constitute  a  challenge 
that  remains  before  It 

The  National  Civil  Service  League  needs 
all  public-spirited  citizens  to  Join  its  effort. 


The  People  Hare  a  Right  To  Say 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21. 1964 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
cern over  the  series  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  reapportionment,  the  last 
of  which  was  handed  down  on  June  15, 
1964.  and  one  of  which,  by  a  divided 
court,  declared  a  part  of  Ohio's  Consti- 
tution unconstitutional,  althought  rati- 
fied in  a  popular  election  by  a  vote  of 
575,505  to  26.497  is  more  and  more  wide- 
spread and  the  concern  deepens. 

A  well  written  editorial  from  the  Mos- 
cow. Idaho.  Idaholan,  issue  of  September 
10.  1964.  deserves  the  reading  of  every 
thoughtful  American,  regardless  of  hla 
conclusion  on  one  of  the  most  important 
issues  of  our  time. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  People  Have  a  Right  To  Sat 

Congress  is  heading  for  a  showdown  vote 
on  whether  the  States  have  the  right  to  say 
that  they  shall  be  governed  by  two  legisla- 
tive branches,  one  representing  the  people 
and  the  other  representing  geographical 
areas  and.  perhaps,  minorities. 

This  is  the  system  of  legislative  govern- 
ment upon  which  the  Federal  Government 
Itself  is  based  The  issue  Is  fundamenUl  and 
crucial. 

Those  who  would  defeat  a  proposal  being 
backed  by  Senator  Evxeftt  M  Dirksxn,  of 
Illinois,  first  to  postpone  effectiveness  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decree  that  both  State  leg- 
islative branches  must  be  on  a  "one  man,  one 
vote"  basU  have  injected  strident  politics 
into  the  issue. 

The  Illinois  Republican  Senator  would 
postpone  effectiveness  of  the  ruling  for  2 
years.     This  would  allow  time  for  the  Con- 


pMB.  then  tbe  States,  to  act  on  a  ooostl- 
tntKHial  amendment  siMclflcaUy  leaving  to 
tbs  States  determination  of  how  one  house 
of  a  two-houM  legislature  should  be  selected. 

Opponents  to  this  two-step  program  are 
Attempting  to  tie  this  in  with  the  30-year- 
old  effort  of  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt  to  pack 
the  Supreme  Court  because  Its  members  did 
not  follow  his  philosophy  of  broad  socialistic 
programs  and  knocked  down  one  by  one  sev- 
eral of  his  reform  measures. 

This  is  far  fetched.  This  Issue  Is  not 
whether  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  ham- 
strung or  Its  powers  limited.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  correct  what  the  Coin-t  has  found, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  a  defect  In  constitu- 
tional law.  Or  It  might  be  said  that  the 
Court  has  taken  a  radical  view  of  what  Is 
constitutional  and  what  is  not  that  does  not 
have  historic  precedent  and  does  not  reflect 
a  constant  political  philosophy  In  our  Gov 
emment. 

There  have  been  innumerable  other  situa- 
tions in  which  the  Congress  has  passed  re- 
medial legislation  to  constitutlonalize  what 
the  Court  has  said  was  unconstitutional. 
But  never,  perhaps,  one  of  such  importance. 

When  the  Federal  Constitution  was  writ- 
ten there  were  13  States  which  ratified  it. 
Each  of  those  States,  in  turn,  set  up  their 
own  forms  of  government  and  deliberately 
patterned  them  after  the  Federal  structure. 

Each  set  up  two-house  legislatures,  one 
house  representing  the  people,  the  other  geo- 
graphical areas.  Each  established  its  own 
supreme  court  to  be  the  final  arbiter  of 
State  legislation.  Each  set  up  a  single  execu- 
tive (the  Governor)  whoee  duties  closely  fol- 
lowed those  of  the  Federal  President. 

That  was  the  will  of  the  people  and  that 
has  been  the  wlU  of  the  people  (except  in 
Nebraska  where  a  single-house  legislature  has 
been  operating  in  recent  years)  since. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  been  wrong  before. 
It  has  reversed  itself  many  times  as  Its  mem- 
bers have  changed  over  the  years.  The  most 
notable  instance  was  the  Court's  reversal,  in 
1954.  of  longstanding  opinions  which  held 
that  "separate  but  equal"  accommodations 
were  vaUd  as  the  States  continued  racial 
separation  In  schools  and  other  public  and 
private  facilities. 

There  are  many  who  now  believe  the  Court 
erred  in  its  summer  decisions  saying  that  aU 
State  legislatures,  for  both  houses,  must  be 
elected  on  a  voter-proportional  basis.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  a  future  Cotirt  made 
up  of  other  Judges  might  reverse  this  deci- 
sion. And  it  wouldn't  have  to  be  "packed" 
as  President  Roosevelt  soxight  to  pack  it  In 
1934. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  final  arbiter  of 
what  is  and  what  is  not  constitutional — 
until  the  people,  within  their  right,  decide 
otherwise.  The  fact  that  we  liave  more  than 
two  score  amendments  tacked  onto  our 
original  Constitution  attests  to  the  right  of 
the  p>eople  to  change  or  modify  or  up-date 
our  basic  charter  of  liberty.  The  people  still 
have  that  right;  when  they  abrogate  it  they 
will  have  turned  Government  over  to  a  dicta- 
torial body  of  nine  men. 

If  the  Congress,  representing  the  people, 
and  then  the  States,  again  representing  the 
people,  adopt  an  amendment  to  legalize  a 
two- house  legislature  patterned  after  the 
Federal  Legislature  in  the  makeup  of  its 
members,  this  would  be  a  legal  ex«-clse  of 
our  liberty.  At  least  the  people  should  have 
the  right  to  make  this  determination.  It  Is 
not  a  question  of  taking  away  the  powers  of 
the  Court;  It  ts  a  question  of  correcting  what 
the  Court  has  foimd  to  be.  In  Its  Judgment, 
wron^. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  KTW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  17.  1964 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL,  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 

CONGRESSIONAI.    RECORD,    I    WOUld    like    tO 

Insert  at  this  point  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  New  York  Post  of  August 
13,  dealing  with  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson's  address  before  the  American 
Bar  Association  recently. 

I  call  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Prksidknt  Johnson's  Pi.kdge 

The  address  of  President  Johnson  before 
the  American  Bar  Association  was  the  meas- 
ured speech  of  a  man  who  carries  the  re- 
sponslbUity  and  the  burden,  whoee  every 
word  miut  be  Just. 

"Sir.  it  is  a  solemn  thing  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States,"  declared  Grover  Cleve- 
land. That  was  in  a  much  simpler  time. 
How  much  more  solemn  is  the  responsibility 
today  when,  as  Harry  Truman  observed, 
"there  \m  no  end  to  the  chain  of  responsibil- 
ity that  binds"  the  President,  and  the  heavi- 
est link  is  that  which  ties  him  to  command 
of  oiu'  nuclear  arsenal. 

Speaking  in  the  context  of  the  Vietnamese 
episode,  the  President  said :  "And  there  is  an- 
other consideration  wherever  the  forces  of 
freedom  are  engaged.  No  one  who  commands 
the  power  of  nuclefir  weapons  can  eecap>e  his 
responsibility  for  the  life  of  our  people  and 
their  children.  It  has  never  been  the  policy 
of  any  American  President  to  systematically 
place  In  hazard  the  life  of  his  Nation  by 
threatening  nuclear  war.  No  American 
President  has  ever  pursued  so  Irresponsible 
a  course.  Our  firmness  at  moments  of  crisis 
has  always  been  matched  by  restraint — our 
determination  by  care.  It  was  so  under 
President  Trtiman  at  Berlin,  tmder  President 
Elsenhower  In  the  Formosa  Strait,  under 
President  Kennedy  In  the  Cuba  missile  crisis. 

"And  I  pledge  you  It  wUl  be  so  as  long  as 
I  am  President." 

When  the  push  of  a  button  can  mean  the 
obliteration  of  the  human  race,  the  indis- 
pensable prerequisite  In  a  President  is  a 
sober,  prayerful — yes.  humble — awareness  of 
the  dread  power  at  his  command. 

Mr.  Johnson  spoke  sternly  on  the  subject 
of  preserving  civU  peace. 

"Grievances  do  not  Justify  turning  the 
streets  into  Jungles."  he  said,  or  abusing  the 
right  of  other  Americans  to  security  and 
safety."  Violence  must  be  stopped  whether 
it  occurs  "In  Mississippi  or  New  York"  and 
lawbreakers  must  be  pimlshed  "whether  they 
be  murderers  in  the  countryside,  or  hooded 
nlghtriders  on  the  highways,  or  hoodlums 
In  the  city." 

However,  the  President  did  not  stop  there. 
"Those  who  promise  racial  peace  but  are 
silent  about  the  redress  of  grievances  delude 
themselves,"  he  commented.  "Fulfillment 
of  rights  and  prevention  of  disorder  goes 
hand  in  hand." 

The  President  did  not  say,  but  the  coun- 
try knows,  that  behind  these  words  are  deeds. 
He  was  Instrumental  In  securing  petssage  of 
civil  rights  and  antlpoverty  legislation.  He 
has  asserted  a  restraining  Federal  presence 
In  Mississippi. 


He  has  estabUshed  his  moral  rt^lxt  to  be 
heard  in  the  northern  ghetto  as  well  as  In 
the  southern  countryside. 


Interest  on  Cbnrch  Bonds  Should  Be  Tax 
Exempt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

or   TZXA5 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  21, 1964 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  which  Is  long  over- 
due. It  proposes  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Act  of  1954  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  the  Interest  on  church 
bonds. 

Natiorxs  which  love  and  hold  God  In 
reverent  awe  always  have  denied  tbeir 
secular  officials  the  right  to  oontrol  or  to 
impose  taxes  on  the  churches  of  the 
people.  Recognizing  that  "the  power  to 
tax  is  the  power  to  destroy,"  our  Na- 
tion wisely  has  sought  to  eliminate  any 
tax  on  our  churches.  Church  prtverty 
is  exempt  in  our  Nation's  cities,  counties 
and  States.  The  Securities  Act  of  1933 
and  all  following  amendments  have  ex- 
empted church  bonds  from  registration, 
and  this  is  true  also  in  the  various  secu- 
rities acts  of  the  States.  My  proposal, 
then,  follows  the  wish  of  our  PV>und- 
Ing  Fathers;  emphasizes  the  spirit  of  our 
Constitution;  and  clarifies  the  Intent  of 
the  Congress  and,  the  l^lslative  bodies 
of  the  States  that  church  property  shall 
not  be  burdened  directly  or  indirectly  by 
taxation. 

Reduction  in  Federal  revenue,  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  legislation,  would  be  inflni- 
teslmal.  Religious  bonds  are  a  tiny  busi- 
ness. At  present,  I  am  informed  about 
$300  to  $400  million  in  church  bonds  is 
outstanding.  Compared  with  corporate 
bonds,  of  which  some  $100  billion  is  out- 
standing; or  with  municipals,  of  which 
about  $47  billion  Is  outstanding,  the 
bonds  affected  by  my  prc^xxsal  would 
amount  to  a  minuscule  part  of  the  secu- 
rities business.  The  greater  part  of  these 
church  bonds  have  been  sold  to  members 
of  the  congregation.  The  maturing 
bonds  and  the  accrued  interest  cm  these 
bonds  are  paid  by  the  church  from  the 
tithes,  contributions  and  offerings  of 
members  and  friends  of  the  church. 

These  church  bonds  mature  serially  as 
municiptJ  bonds  do.  Unlike  mindcipals, 
however,  these  church  bonds  are  not  tax 
exempt.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
provide  tax  exempt  status  for  bonds  to 
build  an  athletic  stadium  or  a  sewer  sys- 
tem, but  we  impose  Caeser's  tax  on  the 
building  of  churches  and  sanctuaries. 
My  bill  would  relieve  this  Inequity,  for 
the  interest  on  these  church  bonds  should 
not  be  taxable.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  measure,  church  bonds  would  be  on 
a  i>ar  with  tax-exenQ>t  municipal  and 
State  bonds. 
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Our  Nation's  churches  generally  have 
had  a  difficult  time  with  construction 
programs.  The  day  is  long  past  when 
the  congregation  could  work  together  to 
cut  the  trees  and  plane  Into  lumber  the 
material  to  build  their  church.  Over  the 
years,   conventional  lending  agencies — 

banks,  insurance  companies,  and  such 

have  foimd  more  attractive  uses  for  their 
Investment  capital.  They  also  have  be- 
come somewhat  reluctant  to  make  church 
loans  because  they  feel  such  loans  could 
adversely  aflfect  their  operations,  as  when 
a  need  might  arise  to  press  for  payment. 
Therefore,  within  the  past  several  years, 
more  and  more  churches  have  been  turn- 
ing to  bond  issues  to  provide  the  capital 
needed  for  their  programs. 

Too.  the  cost  of  church  construction 
now  is  greater  than  In  the  past.  Today, 
the  needs  of  the  church  call  for  more  than 
a  sanctuary.  The  church  today  Is  more 
than  a  place  for  Sunday  services,  for 
Tuesday  choir  prsictlce  and  prayer  meet- 
ings on  Wednesday.  Where  the  member- 
ship ifi  concerned  and  alert  to  the  re- 
quirements of  modem  society,  the  church 
has  become  a  focal  point  In  community 
leadership  and  development.  There  Is  a 
need  for  additional  religious  education 
space,  for  day  nurseries,  youth  programs 
and  community  affairs.  Robert  South, 
the  great  English  clergyman,  once  said: 
If  there  were  not  a  minister  In  every  par- 
ish, you  would  quickly  find  cause  to  Increase 
the  number  of  constables;  and  if  churches 
were  not  employed  as  places  to  hear  Ood's 
laws,  there  would  be  a  need  for  them  to  be 
prisons  for  lawbreakers. 

The  encouragement  of  church  building 
the  establishment  of  youth  centers  and 
day  nurseries  under  the  leadership  of 
the  church  brings  moral  determination 
to  the  fight  against  poverty,  delinquency, 
and  despair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  much 
about  juvenile  delinquency.  We  have 
recently  passed  legislation  to  attack 
pockets  of  poverty  in  this  country.  But 
I  say  to  the  Members  of  this  House,  a 
well-organized  church  program.  Includ- 
ing youth  centers,  day  nurseries,  educa- 
tional training,  will  have  a  greater  im- 
pact for  good  than  all  of  our  bureaucratic 
activities.  It  wUl  permit  local*  groups  to 
solve  many  of  their  local  problems.  It 
will  encourage  local  initiative  and  permit 
local  citizens  to  operate. 

The  great  growth  of  the  suburbs  of  our 
Nation's  cities  has  caused  a  tremendous 
growth  in  small-to-medlum  churches. 
In  town,  urban  renewal  programs  pro- 
vide funds  and  assistance  for  improve- 
•  ment  of  every  part  of  the  community  ex- 
cept the  churches — the  motivating  moral 
force  In  any  community.  Making  church 
bonds  more  appealing  to  buyers  Is  a 
sound  way  to  help  urban  renewal  area 
churches  keep  pace  with  the  renewal 
program. 

Many  of  the  Negro  churches  of  our 
Nation's  cities  are  in  the  center  of  re- 
developed, or  to  be  redeveloped  areas. 
The  income  of  the  people  In  these  areas 
often  does  not  permit  them  to  be  m- 
vestors  In  any  kind  of  securities.  How- 
ever, they  are  now  contributing,  and  will 
continue  to  contribute,  to  their  various 
churches  through  tithes  and  offerings. 
Making  bonds  more  attractive  to  in- 
vestors outside  of  the  churches  will  let 
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the  Negro  church  acquire  the  money  to 
buUd  churches,  adequate  day  nurseries, 
and  properly  equipped  youth  centers. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  will  aid  In 
the  encouragement  of  church  building. 
Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  these  institu- 
tional bonds  generally  carry  an  Interest 
rate  higher  than  medium  corporate 
bonds  or  municipals,  no  default  on  any 
Institutional  issue  has  been  recorded  In 
the  past  25  years  and  the  market  for  such 
bonds — while  not  as  active  as  In  other 
securities — is  steady,  for  the  greater  part 
of  these  maturing  serial  bonds  are  pur- 
chased In  the  local  communities  and  by 
the  members  of  the  church  Itself.  But, 
because  the  church  is  building  to  meet 
the  more  complex  problems  of  our  mod- 
em day.  the  amount  of  capital  for  build- 
ing has  increased.  The.se  church  bond 
programs  are  essential  If  the  churches 
are  to  meet  the  challenge  of  our  society. 

The  field  of  Institutional  bonds  must 
be  expanded  If  our  churches  are  to  meet 
their  obligations.  I  propose,  through 
this  bin,  to  aid  this  great  work  by  mak- 
ing such  church  bonds  exempt  from  tax- 
ation by  the  Federal  Goverimient. 

The  bill  follows : 

H.R.  12637 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross  Income  the 

Interest  on  church  bonds 

Be  it  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  part 
III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
Items  specifically  excluded  from  gross  In- 
come) Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
103  (relating  to  Interest  on  certain  govern- 
mental obligations)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
"Sec.  103A.  Interest  on  Church  Bonds. 

"(a)  Oenesial  role. -^  Gross  income  does 
not  include  Interest  on  a  church  bond. 

"(b)  Church  BOND  DEFINED — For  purposes 
of  subsection  (a),  the  terra  'church  bond' 
means  a  bond,  debenture,  note,  or  certifi- 
cate, or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness,  which 
is  Issued  with  Interest  coupons  or  In  regis- 
tered form,  which  Is  Issued  by  a  church  or  a 
convention  or  association  of  churches,  and 
the  Issuance  of  which  Is  exempted  from  the 
application  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  by 
section  3(a)  (4)  of  such  Act" 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  III 
is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  below 
"Sec.  103.  Interest  on  certain  governmental 
obligations  ■'  the  following : 

"Sec  103A.  Interest  on  church  bonds." 
Sec  2.  Tlie  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
church  bonds  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
103 A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954) 
issued  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21,  1964 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  September  26  to  October  3  has 
been  set  aside  as  National  4-H  Club 
Week.  In  previous  years  we  have  hon- 
ored the  National  4-H  Club  In  the  ecjly 


spring.     It  Is  of  small  concern  in  ^^Jat 
season  this  celebration  occurs  for  It  ]> 
always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  fine  organization  and  to  all  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  growth  and 
success  that  It  has  enjoyed  since  It  waa 
founded  around  the  turn  of  the  century 
There  ar^  many  who  have  played  a 
strong  and  important  part  in  this  con- 
tinuing growth  and  success.     All  of  them 
deserve   mention   and  a   heartfelt  well 
done  from  the  entire  Nation  for  the  con- 
tribution    they    are    making    toward   a 
stronger  America.     The  Federal  Exten- 
sion Services  of  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
culture  conduct  a  dynamic  program  of 
education  functioning  through  our  State 
land-prant  colleges  and  universities.    In 
addition  to  this  leadership  at  the  na- 
tional level  the  State  extension  services 
provide   excellent   direction   as   do   the 
more  than  307,500  local  leaders,  who  as 
volunteers  are  unpaid  for  their  unselfish 
efforts  to  reach  and  serve  any  and  all  of 
those  who  wish  their  advice  and.  help 
There  are  also  about  114.960  older  club 
members — boys  and  girls — who.  as  Junior 
leaders  give  freely  of  their  time  and  as- 
sistance.    Working  together  with  these 
groups  for  the  betterment  of  the  4-H 
Club  movement  are  two  nongovernmen- 
tal organizations,  the  National  4-H  Club 
Foundation  and  the  National  4-H  Club 
Services  Committee.     Since  1914  when 
legislation  was  first  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  4-H  Club  work  nearly 
23,830.400   different  young   people  have 
participated  In  this  "learn  by  doirig  pro- 
gram."   This  is  more  than  ample  proof 
of  the  effectiveness  and  wisdom  of  such 
Federal  action. 

The  number  of  projects  available  to 
4-H  Club  members  ranges  from  approxi- 
mately 25  In  some  States  to  100  In  others 
and  comprise  a  well-dlverslfled  group  of 
programs  which  are  now  and  which  will 
be  for  many  years  to  come  of  Immeasura- 
ble benefit. 

Our  4-H  Club  members  and  their  lead- 
ers hav^  not  hesitated  to  meet  new  chal- 
lenges and  to  set  forth  workable  pro- 
grams to  meet  new  needs  and  problems. 
There  has  been  a  widespread  change  In 
agricultural  technology  and  this  change 
is  being  faced  squarely  and  realistically 
by  these  dedicated  workers. 

4-H  Club  members  recognize  the  need 
for  better  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  all  nations  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  National  4-H  Club  Foun- 
dation was  an  early  leader  in  an  Inter- 
national people- to -people  program 
through  Its  farm  youth  exchange  and 
Its  Peace  Corps  projects.  Approximately 
115  delegates  from  their  ranks  are  sent 
abroad  to  contribute  to  the  social  and 
economic  growth  and  expansion  of  some 
65  countries.  In  return  the  same  niun- 
ber  of  young  people  are  brought  to  our 
country  under  this  program  which  was 
designed  to  promote  an  exchange  of 
Ideas,  alms,  and  purposes. 

It  has  long  been  the  dream  of  the 
United  States  to  lead  the  free  world  to  a 
lasting  peace.  To  accomplish  this,  our 
youth  must  be  fully  prepared  to  meet 
the  challenges  that  tomorrow  holds. 
Youth  organizations,  such  as  the  4-H 
Clubs  of  America  are  vital  to  our  Nation 
In  this  respect  for  they  help  to  provide 
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the  background  for  these  young  Amer- 
icans of  whom  we  are  all  so  Justly  proud. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  say  acraln  that 
tt  Is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me 
to  salute  this  outstanding  organization 
which  has  earned  respect  and  commen- 
dation from  every  comer  of  the  globe 
for  its  achievements.  I  am  sure  that  the 
4-H  Clubs  ot  America  have  the  gratitude 
of  all  of  us  for  their  past  accomplish- 
ments and  our  sincere  best  wishes  for 
success  in  the  future. 


Are  One-tliird  of  Amencan  YoDnn  Men 
UaqaalifieJ  for  Military  Serrice? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  M.  KILGORE 

or   TTZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  21, 1964 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  task 
force  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  La- 
bor. Defense,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Director  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  early  this  year  Issued 
a  report  declaring  that  one-third  of  the 
1,400,000  young  men  who  reach  the  age 
of  18  in  this  year  would  be  found  un- 
qualified for  military  service. 

A  rebuttal  was  prepared  by  the  staff 
of  the  American  Medical  Association's 
Division  of  Environmental  Medicine  and 
Medical  Services  and  published  In  the 
June  29,  1964,  Issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Because  the  subject  Is  of  such  general 
Interest,  I  feel  that  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  will  be  Interested  in  reading  it. 

The  article  follows: 

Owc-Thikd  of  a  Nation? 

On  January  4,  Preeddent  Johnson  directed 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  Selective 
Service  Systecn  to  conduct  phjmlcal  and  men- 
tal examinations  of  most  youths  as  soon  as 
possible  after  ttiey  reach  18  and  register  for 
the  ilraft.  The  President  aJao  ordered  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  tmd  otf  Health.  Educa- 
Uon,  and  Welfare  to  set  up  "rehabilitation 
programs  to  correct  the  physical  and  mental 
defects  found  In  the  examlnaUans."  Both 
orders  beootne  effective  July  1. 

The  Preeldeat  iasued  these  directive*  with 
the  release  of  a  "manpower  conservation"  re- 
port, whose  findings,  he  aald,  "are  dramatic 
evidence  that  poverty  Is  stUI  ezactaig  Its 
price  In  spoiled  Uvea  and  failed  examinations 
*  *  *  In  a  nation  as  rich  and  productive  as 
ours  this  is  an  intolerable  situation."  Mr. 
Johnaoo  promised  to  present  a  program  "to 
attack  the  roots  of  poverty" — later  presented 
to  Oongress  as  "The  Ekx»iomlc  Opportunity 
Act  of  19«J4." 

The  youth -screening  program  was  ordered 
Into  effect  the  day  the  task  force  report  on 
which  it  iB  based  was  released  to  the  public. 
without  public  discussion  by  Congress  or  by 
experts  outside  the  Oovemment. 

THK  RKPOKT 

The  Task  Force »  document,  "One-Third  at 
a  Nation,  a  Report  on  Young  Men  Pound  Un- 
qualified for  MUltary  Service,"  Is  W  pages  and 
begins  wltb  12  findings  and  a  recommenda- 
tion for  a  six-part  "Manpower  Conservation 
Program."  Briefly,  the  task  force's  flndlnga 
are: 


Footnotes  at  end  of  ^>eech. 


1.  One- third  of  the  young  men  tn  the 
Nation  woiUd  be  found  \inquallflcd  fc»-  mili- 
tary service  If  examined  at  18 — about  half 
for  medical  reasons,  half  falling  the  mental 
tests. 

a.  Half  the  registrants  called  tor  prelnduc- 
tion  examinations  are  now  found  unquali- 
fied. 

3.  The  failure  rate  varies  widely  between 
States,  areas. 

4.  Most  failures  appear  to  be  "victims  of 
inadeqtiate  education  and  Insufflclent  health 
services." 

6.  A  survey  of  recent  mental  test  failures 
shows  most  to  be  Identified  with  a  continu- 
ous cycle  of  poverty. 

6.  Of  the  mental  rejectees,  40  percent  did 
not  go  beyond  grammar  school,  80  percent  did 

not  finish  high  school. 

7.  The  unemployment  rate  of  the  mental 
rejectees  (31  percent  Jobless)  was  four  times 
that  for  their  age  group;  of  those  working, 
moet  had  the  lowest  paying  Jobs  requiring 
minimum  skill. 

8.  Unless  their  skUls  are  upgraded,  these 
young  men  "face  a  lifetime  of  recurrent  un- 
employment." Interviewers  believed  80  per- 
cent needed  Job  counseling,  or  literacy  or 
Job  training;  most  interviewees  were  willing 
to  take  such  training. 

9.  The  findings  underscore  the  need  for 
the  Youth  Employment  Act  and  tbe  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  (now  before  Congress). 

10.  Many  falling  the  medical  examination 
need  medical  attention  but  are  not  so  ad- 
vised;   few   are    now    receiving   treatment. 

11.  If  aU  the  young  men  turning  18  In 
1964  were  examined,  about  600,000  would  be 
found  unqualified;  rejections  would  rise  to 
600.000  or  more  per  year  for  the  rest  of  tbe 
decade. 

12.  Further,  some  1,750,000  in  the  18  to  26 
age  group  would  be  found  disqualified  If 
examined.' 

Six  of  those  twelve  findings  are  restate- 
ments of  President  Kennedy's  charge  to  the 
task  force  and  two  are  projections  from  the 
percentages  of  youths  rejected  quoted  In  that 
charge,  whereas  the  ninth  finding  Is  mcM-e 
properly  a  recommendation  for  legislation 
(which  task  force  members  were  supporting 
before  the  task  force  was  formed).  Only 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  findings — on 
the  family  Income,  education  of  mental  re- 
jectees Interviewed,  and  the  proportion  of 
rejectees  who  were  jobless — are  new  data. 
But  these  findings  (6,  6,  7)  apply  only  to 
the  2.500  menial  rejectees  Interviewed,  not 
representing  a  valid  sample  of  the  160,000 
mental  rejectees  from  whom  they  were 
selected.  Furthermore,  findings  4,  5,  6,  7, 
and  8  we  not  based  on  well-documented 
evidence. 

THEPSOCKAM 

The  task  force  proposes  a  six-part  pro- 
gram— five  parte  Federal  action,  one  pwirt 
local. 

First  (already  ordered  for  July  1,  1964) : 
Examination  of  Selective  Service  registrants 
as  soon  as  possible  after  age  18.  Selective 
Service  woiild  be  responsible  for  classifica- 
tion, using  facilities  of  Federal  agencies. 
States,  and  communities.'  Both  the  rejectee 
and  the  community  are  to  be  Informed  of  re- 
jection; Selective  Service  Is  to  refer  rejectees 
to  agencies  "for  remedial  action." 

Second:  Establishment  of  a  Public  Health 
Service  referral  program  for  medical  rejec- 
tees (voluntary)  to  local  public  or  private 
facilities  for  comprehensive  health  services. 

Third:  Establishment  of  manpower  con- 
servation units  In  all  1,900  U.S.  Employment 
Service  ofllcea,  for  referral  of  mental  rejec- 
tees. 

Fotirth  (the  only  non-Federal  action) : 
Expansion  of  local  manpower  development 
and  training  advisory  committees  to  Include 
members  of  selective  service  boards  and  edu- 
cational and  welfare  groups,  "to  assume  lead- 
■nlilp  In  organttilng  community  action  to 


work  with  young  men  rejected  for  mUltarv 
service." 

Fifth :  A  program  ot  experimental  and  dem- 
onstration projects  by  the  Departments  of 
lAbor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
In  new  techniques  of  testing,  education, 
counseling,  and  motivation  of  rejectees. 

Sixth:  Regular  publication  of  rejection 
rates  "to  provide  •  •  •  an  Index  of  perform- 
ance In  manpower  conservation." 

Three  recommendations  (l,  8,  8)  are  re- 
statements of  President  Kennedy's  program, 
and  the  proposed  PubUc  Health  Service  re- 
ferral program  (step  2) '  U  Implied  In  the 
task  force  appointment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  only  new  recommendations  are  the 
expansion  of  the  local  advisory  committees 
and  the  establishment  of  military  rejection 
rates  as  a  criterion  of  State  and  community 
performance /^  The  task  force  repeal,  pre- 
sented as  a  study  of  the  problem  and  the  so- 
lution proposed  by  the  four  members  of  the 
task  force,  is  only  a  justification  and  slight 
amplification  of  a  program  already  decided 
In  September  1963. 

EXTENT    or    THX    PEOBIXIC 

The  finding  that  one- third  of  the  1.400,000 
young  men  who  reach  age  18  in  1964  would 
be  foimd  unqiiallfled  for  mlUtary  service  is 
based,  according  to  the  task  force,  on  a  De- 
fense Department  study  of  all  categories  of 
examinations  for  military  service  between 
August  1958,  and  June  1960.  Including  en- 
listment applications,  examinations  of 
draftees  and  reserve  and  National  Ouard  en- 
listees, and  local  board  preliminary  screen- 
ings. This  was  computed  as  an  overall  re- 
jection rate  of  31.7  percent,  distributed  as 
3.9  percent  administrative  rejection,  14.8 
percent  medical  rejteUon.  11.6  p«-cent 
mental  rejection,  and  1.6  percent  who  faUed 
both  medical  and  mental  examinations.  It 
Is  estimated  that  the  rate  for  1963  was  "about 
35  or  36  percent." 

This  rate  Is  based  on  all  ages  eligible  for 
induction  into  military  service — not  just  18- 
year-olds,  but  those  18  to  28.  Applying  it  to 
18-year-olds  Is  a  misstatement  of  tiie  statis- 
tical implications.  (The  report  states  most 
registrants  are  not  referred  fcff  examination 
until  age  22.) 

The  medical  rejectee 
The  report  provides  only  two  Items  con- 
cerning draftees  rejected  for  medical  rea- 
sons: their  ntunber  In  1962  (68,688  out  of 
306,073  examined),  and  the  task  force's 
opinion  that  "76  percent  of  all  perscms  re- 
jected for  failure  to  meet  the  medical  and 
physical  standards  would  probably  t>enefit 
from  treatment."  No  explanaUon  is  given 
of  how  this  conclusion  was  reached.  (Inter- 
estingly, the  75  percent  applies  also  to  local 
selective  service  board  rejectees — ^presumably 
Including  more  seriously  handicapped  men 
whose  restoration  possibilities  would  be  more 
restricted. ) 

A  report  graph,  "Reasons  for  Medical  Dis- 
qualifications: Medical  Diagnosis  and  Fre- 
quency of  Defect  per  10,000  Medically  Dis- 
qualified Youths,"  Is  based  on  "examlnaUons 
made  from  August  of  1953  through  July  of 
1968," »  with  no  Indication  erf  whether  these 
Involved  draftees  only.  Nor  does  tiie  presen- 
tation of  the  chart  make  It  Immediately  ap- 
parent that  this  deals  with  a  sample  4  to 
9  years  prior  to  the  examinations  being  re- 
ptort^d  on. 

The  report  claims  that  10  percent  of  medi- 
cal rejectees  have  conditions  entirely  correc- 
table by  proper  treatment  and  gives  as  ex- 
amples tuberculosis  and  syphUls.* 

Of  these,  tuberculosis  Is  required  to  be  re- 
ported to  local  health  officials,  whereas 
syphUls  Is  not  a  cause  for  mUltary  rejection. 
One  of  five  (20  percent)  Is  reported  as  having 
a  condition  that  "requires  or  would  benefit" 
from  treatment.  One  of  four  (26  percent) 
needs  medical  and  other  health  services. 
This  leaves,  according  to  Mxt  Task  Force,  one 
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out  of  four  (26  percent)  "for  whom  regiUar 
me<llcai  servlcea  are  not  the  answer."  It  alao 
leaves  20  percent  unaccounted  for. 

Aside  from  the  1963-M  chart,  nowhare  does 
the  report  categorize  which  diseases  (except 
tuberculosis  and  syphllla  are  considered 
wholly  oorrectable.  It  gives  examples  for 
the  three  other  groupings,  also,  but  not  com- 
plete listings — nor  does  It  state  who  has  de- 
cided which  conditions  are  correctable,  whksh 
would  benefit  from  medical  services,  which 
need  medical  and  other  services,  and  which 
would  not  benefit. 

The  task  force  admits  this  analysis  of  na- 
tional rejection  rates  rests  on  the  validity  of 
the  diagnoses  made  at  Armed  Forces  examin- 
ing stations  and  that  "Independent  diagnoses 
by  local  public  health  officials  resulted  In 
a  diagnostic  agreement  of  96  percent — con- 
flrmlng  the  high  degree  of  quality  of  the 
medical  examination  given  for  military 
screening."  Information  is  not  given  sup- 
porting this  "confirmation"  as  to  number  of 
cases,  the  diagnoses,  how  much  the  local 
health  officials  knew  of  the  previous  AFES 
examination  before  giving  their  own.  The 
only  other  Information  given  about  the  dem- 
onstration projects  In  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia U  that  New  Tork  City  has  a  higher 
percentage  of  psychiatric  disqualifications 
and  a  lower  percentage  of  diseases  of  bones 
and  organs  of  locomotion  than  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

Physicians  associated  with  the  New  York 
project  Indicate  they  have  made  no  attempt 
to  confirm  or  to  validate  the  APES  diag- 
noses. It  U  clear  that  all  males  reaching 
the  PHS  project  would  be  known  to  have 
failed  the  AFES  medical  .standards,  which 
In  Itself  reduces  the  value  of  any  confirm- 
ing diagnosis.  Armed  Forces  offlclala  have 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  quality  of 
APES  examinations,  with  suboptlmal  quality 
attributed  to  lack  of  adequate  facilities,  dif- 
ficulty In  staffing  and  maintaining  medical 
interest  in  a  program  consisting  entirely  of 
routine  physical  examinations. 

The  task  force  "finds"  that  "Insufficient 
health  services"  are  a  cause  of  rejection  and 
that  many  rejectees  do  not  know  they  need 
medical  services,  that  few  are  presently  told 
they  do,  and  that  very  few  now  receive  medi- 
cal treatment.^  No  evidence  Is  presented  for 
these  artatements;  none  la  given  that  any 
study  was  made  of  the  medical  histories  of 
the  1962  rejectees— aside  from  the  reprint- 
ing of  the  1953-58  survey. 

It  la  significant  that  the  task  force  fails 
to  consider  that  some  conditions  are  dU- 
qualifying  on  the  word  of  the  registrant  (e.g., 
somnambulism),  since  they  cannot  be  dis- 
covered In  the  physical  examination  (aver- 
age physician's  time:  16  to  17  minutes);  and 
that  many  males  medically  dl.squallfled  for 
military  service  are  not  examples  of  "insuf- 
ficient health  services"  but  of  excellent 
health  services.  Individuals  who,  with  poorer 
health  services,  would  not  even  be  alive  to 
be  examined 

The  mental  rejectee 

The  task  force  gives  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing studied  the  mental  rejectee:  much  of  the 
new  Information  presented,  and  21  of  the  23 
appendix  tobies,  deal  with  his  work  status. 
socioeconomic  background,  and  desire  for 
training.  One-third  of  the  findings  are  pre- 
sumably based  on  a  "nationwide  survey  •  •  • 
of  persons  who  have  recently  failed  the 
mental  test."  In  fact,  however,  the  survey 
Is  not  nationwide;  it  Is  based  on  interviewees 
called  in  by  some  200  local  selective  service 
boards  in  only  37  States.  Thirteen  States 
were  excluded  "because  of  low  rates  [of  re- 
jection) and  small  numbers  of  rejectees"  (al- 
though some  of  the  States  Included  have 
lower  rates  or  smaller  numbers) . 

Aside  from  the  13  Stotes  excluded,  there 
was  little  attempt  to  make  sampling  pro- 
portionate to  the  ntmaber  of  rejectees  by 
State  or  area,  or  to  urban  and  rural  back- 
ground, or  to  different  classes  of  rejectees 
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such  as  4F's  and  lY's.  etc.  In  fact,  no  In- 
formation Is  given  of  the  number  of  inter- 
views in  oaoh  SUAe. 

Further,  the  only  men  Interviewed  were 
those  who  volunteered  to  go  to  the  selecUvs 
service    office.      The    200    offices    presumably 
Involved  were  Instructed  to  take   the  most 
recent  rejectees  who  would  consent  to  the 
interview,  held  In  November  1963;  to  get  the 
sample  some  offices  conununicated  with  men 
rejected    almost   2    ye«us    before.    Indicating 
that   very   few   of   those  who  were   reached 
volunteered  to  cooperate.     The  Interviewees 
were  told  their  responses  would  be  used  to 
develop  a  program  to  reduce  unemployment 
and   increase  opportunities  for  young  men. 
Interviews  were  held  during  office  hours, 
with  no  apparent  attempt  to  have  workers 
excused   from   employment.     This  situation 
would  act  to  select  those  not  working  on  the 
day  of  the  Interview  and  able  to  reach  se- 
lective service  office  easily.    There  Is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  effort  to  validate  the  Informa- 
tion  supplied.      Although   a   supplementary 
report  was  supposed  to  have  been  made  out 
for  every  Interviewee  who  reported  having 
used  the  U.S.  Employment  Service,  no  dato 
whatsoever  are  given  on  the  results.     Inter- 
viewers  were   free   to  motivate   Interviewees 
to  cooperate,  were  led  to  expect  upgrading  of 
their    own    jobs    if    the    task    force    recom- 
mendations   were    implemented,    and    were 
given  no  special  training  and  apparently  no 
supervision       (No    information    is    given    of 
how  many  of  the  various  typek  of  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  employees  were  involved  ) 
The  percentage  tabulations  Imply  that  all 
2.500  interviewees  answered   all   questions — 
yet  there  are  obviously  some  questions  to 
which  some  interviewees  would  have  to  an- 
swer "Don't  know.  '    For  example.  24  percent 
of   the  rejectees  report  they  are  not  living 
with   their  parents  and  another  23  percent 
report  that  their  fathers  are  not  present  in 
the   household;    it   seems    unlikely    that    all 
2.500    interviewees    could     state    accurately 
their    fathers'    education,    their    family    in- 
come, and  whether  they  had  received  public 
assistance  any  time  since  1958    (when  some 
Interviewees — 12     percent     were     under     15 
years   of   age ) 

No  analysis  is  made  of  the  mental  rejec- 
tions to  indicate  the  areas  in  which  failure 
occurred.  The  Armed  Forces  qualification 
test  has  100  questions,  in  cycles  of  increasing 
difficulty,  covering  four  areas;  vocabulary, 
arithmetic,  spatial  relations,  and  mechanical 
ability.  The  task  force,  charging  "Inade- 
quate education"  as  a  cause  of  rejection,  as- 
sumes that  failure  applies  to  the  first  two 
areas.  Si>atial  relations  and  mechanical  abil- 
ity are  rather  independent  of  schooling,  yet 
the  task  force  did  not  resort  to  a  study  of 
these  to  validate  its  assertion  that  poverty 
and  lack  of  opportunity  were  re8(>onslble  for 
the  failure  to  qualify.  The  Information  on 
the  2,500  interviewees  would  seem  to  apply 
only  to  those  2.600.  and  there  is  evidence  to 
doubt  its  accuracy  or  completeness  even  for 
them. 

THE    PROPOSALS 


not  consider  the  necessary  expansion  of  »«• 
leal  and  paramedical  staff  and  faclutJe«^' 
It  cUlms  that  the  selective  service  eamt 
nations  present  an  adequate  gauge  of  awS^ 
to  succeed   in  dvlllan   life,  yet  presents  i2^ 
comparison  of   those   who  passed   and  thiZ 
who  failed  with  regard   to  civilian  «uco^ 
Further,   no   one   outside   the    agencies^ 
volved  was  consulted  as  to  their  effectiven«J 
in  measuring  civilian  potentialities.    No  cost 
estimates  has  been  made,  as  regards  either 
funds  or  professional  and  other   personnel 
although   these  are  the   areas   where  m»lor 
expansion  Is  contemplated.     No  question  u 
raised    as   to   the  wisdom   of  a   program  to 
improve  individual  capabUlUee  for  employ, 
ment  which  makes  no  provision  for  women 
who  comprise  half  the  popuUUon  and  ons- 
third  the  work  force. 

Finally,  although  the  task  force  claims  that 
this  new  program  will  make  use  of  a  larm 
number  of  already  established  programs"  u 
does  not  explain  why  these  programs  have 
failed  to  meet  the  need  or  how  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  "sorting  machine"  will  make 
them  succeed. 

Apparently  the  Selective  Service  System  U 
chosen  as  a  mechanism  because  it  U  handy 
That  It  Is  as  obvious  distortion  of  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  Selective  Service  System  has 
been  completely  ignored. 

A  program  of  this  size,  with  Its  many  Im- 
plications, deserves  the  serious  consideration 
of  our  lawmakers,  of  nongovernmental  ex- 
perts in  medicine,  education,  vocational 
guidance,  rehabilitation.  It  should  not  be 
allowed  to  come  Into  being  on  the  basis  of 
a  hasty,  poorly  substantiated  political  belief. 
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■  Manpower  Dsrelopment  and  Training  Act, 
Toeatlonal  Mdooatlon  Acts.  Natkmal  Defense 
Mucatton  Act,  and  programs  of  tli«  Voca- 
tional BehabUltatkw  Administration,  the 
Welfare  Administration,  the  Office  at  Sduca- 
tlon. 


This  program  is  presented  as  needing  no 
new  legislation,  no  new  i^encles,  no  signifi- 
cant delay;  yet  It  prop(«es  the  esUbllshment 
of  73  Public  Health  Service  referral  centers 
and  1.900  manpower  conservation  units,  with 
much  larger  appropriations,  but  with  no  evi- 
dence that  these  would  accomplish  anything. 
(The  report  stotes  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  projects  in  New  York  City  and  Phila- 
delphia, cited  as  evidence  for  the  value  of 
that  portion  of  the  program,  "have  not  yet 
progressed  far  enough  for  thorough  stotistlcal 
analysis") 

The  report  proposes  tripling  the  workload 
of  the  Armed  Forces  examining  stotlons — 
draftees  falling  the  mentol  examination  are 
not  now  given  a  physical  examination,  and, 
since  most  young  men  will  still  l)e  called 
for  Induction  at  22,  all  those  fovmd  qualified 
at  18  will  be  reexamined  later — yet  It  does 


•  This  task  force  comprised  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor,  Defense,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Director  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  as  Chairman;  it  was  set  up  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  Sept.  30,  1963,  and  ordered 
to  report  by  Jan.  1,  1964. 

'  sdsewhere  in  the  report  It  Is  stated  that 
35  million  have  already  been  rejected  (p. 
29). 

'  Preinduction  examinations  are  now  given 
at  Armed  Forces  examining  stotlons — the 
proposed  use  of  other  Federal  agencies  and 
Stote  and  community  facilities  Is  not  ex- 
plained. 

*  The  tosk  force  failed  to  give  Inclusive 
mllltory.  rejection  rates,  one  which  would 
take  account  of  rejection  by  local  selective 
service  boards,  enlistees,  various  catgories 
of  exemptees.  ROTC.  and  other  groups. 

Rejection  rates  given  In  toble  2  of  the 
report  are  fiill  of  Internal  contradictions. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  in  terms  of  poverty 
and  low  level  of  expenditure  for  education 
and  health  a  mental  test  rejection  rate  of 
31  6  fbr  New  York  State  and  6  4  for  Vermont; 
or  to  account  for  the  large  negative  correla- 
tion between  mental  rejection  rates  with 
medical  rejection  rates  for  the  different 
Stotes:  or  the  fact  that  for  the  country  st 
large.  If  the  medical  rejection  rate  for  the 
mentolly  qualified  Is  considered  one,  the 
corresponding  rate  for  mentolly  disqualified 
would  be  0.86.  But  this  national  average 
of  1:0.35  varies  tremendously  from  a  high  of 
1:2  60  In  Alaska  to  1:0  In  Vermont  and 
Guam  and  1 :177  In  Maine. 

'  In  all  probability  It  excludes  medical 
defecto  among  those  rejected  by  local  boards. 
•  In  the  New  York  pilot  study  the  prelim- 
inary findings  show  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
public  program,  at  best  only  6  percent  of  the 
medically  disqualified  could  be  rehabilitatsd. 
This  Is  exclusive  of  the  26  percent  who  were 
already  being  cared  for  by  their  doctor. 

'In  the  preliminary  findings  of  the  New 
York  study.  26  percent  of  the  rejectees  were 
being  cared  for  by  their  own  physicians  for 
the  condition  that  was  the  cause  of  their 
rejection  and  for  16.6  percent  no  care  wm 
reconunended. 


Sofl  CoBserratioB  Pays  DiTidendt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

tW   BOUTB    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  21, 1964 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  received  the  Aug:iist  report  of  the  Sully 
County,  8.  Dak.,  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation District.  The  report  outlines 
in  detail  the  advantages  of  good  conser- 
vation farming,  and  points  up  the  In- 
creased yields  resulting  from  such  prac- 
tices. I  know  the  report  will  be  of 
Interest  to  many  of  my  colleagues  and 
their  farm  constituents;  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BCTRNINC    MXAKS    WaSTX 

stubble,  straw,  and  roots  are  the  only 
sources  of  organic  matter  in  grain  farming. 
While  roots  supply  a  limited  amount  of  or- 
ganic matter,  the  stubble  and  straw  are  most 
Importont.  When  stubble  Is  burned,  there 
Is  a  loss  of  approximately  92  per  acre  in 
nitrogen  alone — but  the  organic  matter  and 
surface  cover  lost  is  worth  a  great  deal  more. 

If  we  lose  1  inch  of  topsoU  from  l  acre 
we  lose  plant  food  worth  »200,  if  it  were 
bought  as  commercial  fertilizer. 

The  organic  matter  that  is  destroyed  by 
burning  wiU  hold  this  topsoU.  Organic  mat- 
ter contains  most  of  the  nitrogen  tn  the 
sou.  gives  the  soil  good  tuth.  and  aUows  it 
to  take  and  hold  moisture  better. 


■earSh  ImUcates  that  Vtno  flrrt  tlUage  opcra- 
ttone  should  be  the  deepest. 

Botary  lioelB«;,  jutt  prior  to  nedlng  win 
tend  to  break  down  the  residua. 

rAXMZNO 

For  every  biishel  of  winter  wheat  produced, 
there  is  about  135  p>ounda  of  residue  (30 
bushel  wheat — 2,700  pounds  of  residue). 
Tor  spring  wheat,  the  ratio  Is  120  pounds  of 
residue  for  eacti  bushel  of  wheat. 

Wide  sweeps  are  most  effective  in  stubble- 
mulch  operations.  Only  about  10  percent  of 
the  stubble  is  lost  with  each  tUlage  as  com- 
pared with  50- percent  loss  with  each  tillage 
using  a  disk  type  Implement. 

If  the  stubble  Is  left  stondlng  over  winter. 
It  wlU  hold  snow  and  help  to  Increase  the 
moisture  supply.  The  greater  the  height  of 
the  stubble,  the  more  snow  will  be  held. 

Control  of  runoff  means  control  of  erosion, 
one  necessarily  Involves  the  other. 
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about  tbeiT  flnanrial  future  In  a  recent 
statewide  p<m.  They  realize  their  sup- 
posed friends  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  undercutting  their  markets. 
No  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  more  th«m 
2  million  farmers  have  had  to  give  up 
their  farms  In  the  last  4  short  years. 


DON'T    BXJMH     TOUX     STOBBLX BTirBBIJt     UVTLCH 

Definition:  Managing  plant  residues  on  a 
year-round  basis,  to  keep  protective  amounts 
of  vegetotlve  material  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  until  after  seeding  the  next  crop. 

Left  on  the  surface,  the  plant  residues  keep 
the  wind  from  getting  at  the  soil  and  the 
rain  from  compacting  it.  with  residues 
there  Is  less  runoff  because  the  soil  takes  in 
water  more  rapidly.  Soils  low  in  organic 
matter  puddle  when  wet  and  bake  hard  when 
dry.  Rainfall  quickly  seals  the  surface  of 
such  soUs  and  water  runs  off.  Soil  without 
enough  organic  matter  is  cold,  hard,  difficult 
to  work  and  subject  to  erosion. 

nANDUNO    THX    RKSmtTX 

Preparation  for  handling  stubble  and  straw 
begins  at  harvestlme.  Straw  must  be 
spread  evenly  over  the  field,  especially  If  a 
stubble  crop  Is  to  be  grown  the  next  year 
Long  stubble  should  be  left  to  hold  snow  on 
the  fields  and  thus  Increase  the  moisture 
■upply.  The  long  stubble  also  makes  cul- 
tlvauon  sasler  than  It  would  be  through  a 
heavy  layer  of  straw. 

"The  fewer  the  better  tUlage  operations  as 
long  as  you  control  the  weeds."  is  the  rule 
Sweep  type  Implements  are  best-suitewl  for 
this  work;  the  sweep  should  be  as  wide  as 
possible,  but  not  less  than  30  inches  Is  a 
good  rule  for  tillage  equipment. 

CulUvatlon  should  be  no  deeper  than  3  or 
4  inches  most  of  the  time.  However,  cultiva- 
tion to  6  or  e  Inches  la  necessary  at  least  once 
»  year  to  prevent  a  hard  pan  formatkm.    Be- 


Wlieat  Dain|Miif 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21, 1964 

Mr.  NEUSEN.   Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  very 
time  when  thousands  of  American  far- 
mers are  individually  withholding  this 
year's  wheat  crop  hoping  to  boost  the 
sagging  price,  it  must  be  a  bitter  pill  for 
them  to  swallow  knowing  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  dumping  90  million  bush- 
els on  the  market  since  the  1st  of  July, 
thereby  depressing  prices  even  further 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  commodity  letter 
appearing  in  the  September  15  issue  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  reporting  this 
double  dealing.    The  Journal  notes  that 
during  the  last  week  of  August  alone,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation — Orvllle 
Freeman's  shop — dumped  nearly  40  mil- 
lion bushels  on  the  market.    The  Journal 
further  notes  that  the  90  million  bushels 
is  up  by  some  52  million  bushels  over 
CCC  sales  last  year,  an  Increase  of  136 
percent. 

I  would  remlnd-you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  present  price  of  wheat  is  $1.33  per 
bushel  as  compared  to  $1.77  per  bushel 
last  year  at  this  time. 

And  while  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
allows  this  dumping  to  CMitinue,  insult 
is  added  to  injury  when  it  is  reported 
that  America  has  now  replaced  Great 
Britain  as  the  world's  leading  Importer 
of  beef  and  veal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  surely  no  one  needs  re- 
minding Importing  these  two  meats, 
along  with  dumping  policies  resulting 
in  domestic  overproduction,  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  catastrophic  price 
slump  livestock  producers  all  over  the 
country  have  had  to  face  for  the  last  2 
years. 

The  Journal  report  indicates  the 
United  States  imported  nearly  1.7  billion 
pounds  of  beef  and  veal  last  year  as  com- 
pared to  Great  Britain's  1,1  billion,  mak- 
ing America  the  No.  1  Importer. 
The  British  lutve  led  In  past  years. 

No  wonder.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fanners 
In  Minnesota  expressed  so  much  f  loom 


Crnl  Disobe^Mice — A  Threat  to  Oor  Law 
Societ;^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF  viacnnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Monday.  September  21. 1964 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read 
with  great  interest  recently  the  text  of 
an  address  by  Mr.  Morris  I.  Lelbman,  of 
Chicago,  a  distinguished  attorney  who  Is 
chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Education  Against  Communism  of  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

Because  it  is  timely  and  thought 
provoking,  I  should  like  to  share  these 
remarks  of  Mr.  Leibman  with  the  House, 
as  follows: 

CrVU,    DlSOBEDIINCK    A    ThKSAT    TO    OUB    LaW 
SOCIKTT 

On  a  number  of  occasions  in  other  forums 
I  have  Bviggested  that  there  is  a  standard 
against  which  we  should  regularly  test  basic 
lasuee  of  foreign  policy.  That  standard  is 
the  historical  and  oomtlnuous  struggle  otf  hu- 
man beings  for  freedom  and  dignity.  This 
must  be  our  basis  in  confronting  Khru- 
shchev. We  are  right  beca\ue  the  history  ct 
man  proves  it.  Only  the  Uw  society— not 
commxmlsm — can  dlscipJine  the  cult  of  the 
P«raonaUty.  The  law  society — ^not  brute 
force — Is  man's  only  hope. 

Domestic  Issues,  It  seems  to  me,  must  aiso 
be  meastired  against  man's  historic  struggle 
for  liberty.  Here,  too,  the  record  eetabliahee 
that  the  Communists  will  pervert  with  tac- 
tics of  oonfusion,  dlsruptlcHi,  and  violence 
the  rights  of  our  law  system. 

The  history  of  the  advance  of  world  com- 
mtmlsm  overwhelmingly  provides  the  evi- 
dence that  they  will  seize  upon  any  situation 
approximating  dissent  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses. Just  as  they  will  seize  upon  organized 
outbreaks  to  hasten  their  revolutionary  ob- 
jectives. 

Woodrow  Wilson  once  said:  "A  nation 
which  does  not  remember  what  it  w«s  yester- 
day, does  not  know  what  it  is  today,  nor  what 
it  Is  trying  to  do.  We  are  trying  to  do  a 
futile  thing  If  we  do  not  know  where  we 
came  from  c«-  what  we  have  been  about." 

In  seeking  to  Improve  tomorrow,  it  Is  our 
duty  to  remember  where  we  have  been  and 
refiect  oa  where  we  are. 

We  Uve  In  that  Instant  of  time  when  It 
can  be  said  that  never  before  have  190  mll- 
Uon  people  enjoyed  so  many  material  goods 
however  Imperfect  their  distribution.  Never 
before  have  190  million  people  had  as  much 
mechanical,  electronic,  and  scientific  equip- 
ment with  which  to  subdue  the  natural  ob- 
stacles of  the  universe.  But  the  mvatlplica- 
tloo  of  eonsimier  wealth  is  subordinate  to 
our  greatest  accomplishment — the  fashioning 
of  the  law  society. 

Never  in  the  hlstcwy  of  mankind  have  so 
many  Uved  so  freely,  so  rightfully,  so 
humanely.  This  open  democraUc  republic  is 
man's  highest  achievement — ^not  only  lor 
what  It  has  already  accomplUhed,  but  more 
Importantly  because  It  affords  the  greatest  ' 
c^portunlty  for  orderly  change  and  the  reaU- 
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zatlon  of  man's  self-ranewlng  a«plratloau. 
0\ir  gocOs.  a»  set  forth  In  the  declaration, 
have  been  buttressed  by  a  conatltutlcm,  a 
Bystem  of  checks  and  balances,  a  mechanism 
Judicial,  legislative,  and  executive  which  per- 
mits the  continuation  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion's spirited  dialog.  This  unhampered 
dialog  makes  possible  the  opportunity  to 
contlnuoujBly  approximate,  through  our  legis- 
lative and  judicial  system,  our  moral  and 
spiritual  goals. 

The  long  history  of  man  Is  one  of  pain 
and  suffering,  blood  and  tears  to  create  these 
parameters  for  progress.  This  noble  and 
unique  experiment  of  ours,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  lived  through  the  cruelty  of  a  massive 
Civil  War  to  test  whether  such  a  unique  sys- 
tem oould  endure.  It  did.  It  has.  It  will 
,  Let  us  always  remember  that  the  law  society 
is  the  pinnacle  of  man's  struggle  to  date — 
the  foundation  for  his  future  hope 

There  is  an  obligation  to  that  law  society. 
It  was  stated  more  than  100  years  ago  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  In  these  passionate  words: 
"Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty, 
every  well-wisher  to  his  prosperity,  swear  by 
the  blood  of  the  Revolution,  never  to  violate 
in  the  least  particular,  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try. •  •  •  Let  every  man  remember  that  to 
violate  the  law  Is  to  trample  on  the  blood 
of  his  father  and  to  tear  the  character  of  his 
own  and  his  children's  liberty.  Let  reverence 
for  the  laws  be  breathed  by  every  American 
mother,  to  the  llaplng  babe,  that  prattles  on 
her  lap^let  It  be  taught  In  schools.  In  semi- 
naries, and  In  colleges:  let  It  be  written  In 
primers,  spelling  books,  and  In  almanacs:  let 
it  be  preached  from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  In 
legislative  hallfl,  and  enforced  In  courts  of 
Jvistlce.  And,  In  short,  let  It  become  the 
political  religion  of  the  Nation;  and  let  the 
old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  the  grave  and 
gay,  of  all  sexes,  tongues,  and  colors,  and  con- 
ditions, sacrifice  unceasingly  upon  Its  altars." 
No  society  whether  free  or  tyrannical  can 
give  Its  citizens  the  right  to  break  the  law. 
There  can  be  no  law  to  which  obedience  Is 
optional,  no  command  to  which  the  States 
attaches  an  "if  you  please." 

What  has  happened  to  us?  Why  Is  It 
necessary,  at  this  moment,  In  this  forum  to 
repeat  what  should  be  axiomatic  and  ac- 
cepted? Many,  many  words  more  eloquent 
than  mine  have  examined  from  every  angle 
the  genesis,  the  roots,  the  grievances,  the 
despair,  the  bitterness,  the  emotion,  the  frus- 
tration that  have  resulted  In  the  tragedies  of 
these  days. 

Now  what  Is  the  responsibility  of  a  citi- 
zen— the  majestic  title  bestowed  on  those 
of  us  who  create  and  share  In  the  values  of 
the  law  society?  Let  there  be  no  question 
of  where  we  stand  on  human  rights  and  our 
rejection  of  dUcrlmlnatlon.  Surely  the  con- 
tinuing social  task  for  the  morally  sensitive 
citizen  Is  to  impart  reality  to  the  yet  un- 
achieved Ideal  of  full  and  equal  participa- 
tion by  all  and  in  all  our  values  and  oppor- 
tunities. 

Yet  we  must  remember  that  there  have 
been  no  easy  solutions  for  man's  Inhumanity 
to  man.     Justice  Frankfurter  once  said: 

"Only  those  lacking  responsible  humility 
will  have  a  confident  solution  to  problems 
as  Intractable  as  the  frictions  attributable  to 
differences  of  color,  race,  or  religion." 

Let's  not  forget  there  is  nothing  new  In 
violence.  Violence  has  throughout  man- 
kind's history  been  too  often  a  way  of  life. 
Whole  continent*  have  been  Involved  In  riot, 
rebellion,  and  revolution.  Human  rights 
problems  exist  in  India,  in  Asia.  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  in  Africa.  A  large  part  of  the 
world  lives  behind  the  ugly  Iron  and  Bam- 
boo Curtains  of  communism. 

We  cannot  sanction  terror  In  New  York  or 
in  Mississippi.  Retaliation  is  not  Justlfled 
by  bitterness  or  past  dlsllluslotunent.  No 
Individual  or  group  at  any  time,  for  any 
reason,  has  a  right  to  exact  self -determined 
retribution.     All   too   often,   retaliation   In- 
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JUTM  th«  innocent  at  random  and  provokes 
counter-retallatlOQ  against  those  equally  In- 
nocent. Our  Imperfections  do  not  Justify 
tearing  down  the  stmctures  which  have 
given  us  our  lan^nm.  The  only  solution  is 
the  free  and  open  law  society.  In  times 
when  man's  progress  seems  painfully  slow  on 
any  one  Issue,  we  might  also  consider  how 
well  we  are  doing  on  all  Issues  compared  to 
moet  areas  of  the  world  over  most  of  the 
world's  history. 

In  this  frame  of  reference  let  us  Identify 
certain  current  forces  whose  aim  Is  to  de- 
stroy the  law  society. 

The  Inexorable  requirement  of  commimlsm 
to  exploit  every  difference  between  men 
should  now  be  clearly  understood.  Com- 
munism constantly  exploits  mankind's  trou- 
bles Ideologically,  philosophically,  and  psy- 
chologically. Yet  we  seem  to  be  surprised, 
confused,  even  bitter  about  Communist  In- 
tervention In  our  civil  rights  problems. 
What  could  be  a  more  natural  target  for 
Communist  usage?  The  Communist  Party 
USA  has  a  long  history  of  attempting  to  in- 
filtrate every  segment  of  our  society.  The 
Negroes  of  America  have  a  long  history  of 
resisting  this  subversion,  but  It  would  be 
foolish — yes — dangerous  to  believe  that 
Communists  would  not  seek  to  Insert  them- 
selves where  there  Is  unreasoning  and  ex- 
treme militancy  In  any  troubled  area.  This 
Is  no  reflection  on  any  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety— It  Is  a  recognition  of  the  constant 
threat  of  trained  troublemakers  and  rabble 
rousers  aimed  at  all  times  against  our  entire 
society.  The  Conmiunlsts  know  they  can 
profit  by  stimulating  agitation  and  disrespect 
for  law  and  order.  They  would  be  neglect- 
ful of  their  own  sinister  doctrines  If  they  did 
not  vise  these  Instriunents  of  subversion  and 
violence. 

Ethnological  warfare,  the  inciting  of  dis- 
sension and  conflict  between  nationalities 
and  races.  Is  a  widely  exploited  revolutionary 
tactic.  Conmaunlflts  have  long  been  In- 
structed to  change  passive  attitudes  to 
activist  attitudes,  to  intensify  the  struggle 
at  all  levels  at  all  times  To  the  Com- 
munist, all  means  are  Justlfled  by  the  end. 
the  basic  concept  that  we  of  the  law  so- 
ciety reject.  These  Communists  have  their 
Imitators,  who  mimic  under  many  theories 
and  many  labels,  doctrines  which  reject  law 
and  order.  The  Nazis,  the  Malcolm  Xes,  the 
Ku  Klux  Klanners  have  repeatedly  and  di- 
rectly challenged  our  principles  and  insisted 
on  taking  law  In  their  own  hands.  Those 
who  reject  our  legal  methods  and  choose 
terror,  force,  violence,  hate  and  bigotry  only 
play  Into  the  hands  of  the  International  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

The  Jimgle  lawlessness  of  the  frontier  dem- 
onstrated to  the  pioneers  that  law  was  es- 
sential to  the  establishment  of  civilization. 
It  was  not  the  destruction  of  the  buffalo,  or 
the  rise  of  fences,  or  fast-draw  gunmen  that 
tamed  the  wilderness.  It  was  the  Installa- 
tion of  American  juridical  proceedings  that 
enabled  our  people  to  weld  together  the  dis- 
parate territories  destined  to  become  an 
organic  nation. 

I  am  also  deeply  troubled  by  certain  con- 
cepts which  have  sought  acceptability:  the 
Idea  of  "freedom  now"  and  the  Idea  of  "right- 
eous civil  disobedience."  In  my  opinion  both 
terms  are  semantic  traps  and  only  add  heat 
to  the  problems  of  freedom  and  Justice  for 
all.  It  is  a  further  senoantlc  trap  to  divide 
the  discourse  on  clvu  disobedience  Into  a 
stereotype  of  liberalism  versus  conservatism. 
"Freedom  now"  is  an  Illusion.  The  desire 
for  self-expression  can  be  satisfied  only  In 
an  atmosphere  of  freedom,  and  freedom  Is 
not  absolute.  It  exists  only  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  necessary  restraining  measures 
of  society. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  have  heaven  on 
earth.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  have  the 
Ideals  of  Justice  and  freedom  In  all  their 
p«rfect  form  at  this  moment.    The  cry  for 
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immediacy  is  the  cry  for  impossibUlty  i* 
is  a  cry  without  memory  or  perspoctt^e  t* 
medlacy  Is  Impossible  In  a  society  at  humui 
beings.  What  U  possible  U  to  conttnuTto 
patlenUy  build  the  structrires  that  permit  th« 
development  of  better  justice. 

Let  us  also  beware  of  pat  phrases  such  ■• 
"justice  delayed  Is  Justice  denied  "  Justlo* 
delayed  is  no  excuse  for  antljustloe  or  the 
destruction  of  the  law  system.  The  fi^ 
that  particular  reforms  have  not  been  com 
pletely  achieved  does  not  justify  rejecting 
legal  means — the  only  hope  for  IsatlOB 
achievement.  ^ 

The  demand  for  equality  cannot  be  con- 
verted  into  a  fight  for  superiority.  We  must 
be  for  equality  under  the  rule  of  law.  We 
are  for  freedom  under  law,  not  freedom 
ugalnst  the  law. 

Let  us  also  avoid  unreal  questions  such 
as  whether  Justice  Is  more  Important  than 
order  or  vice  versa.  Order  Is  the  sine  qu» 
non  of  the  constitutional  system  If  there  U 
to  be  any  possibility  for  long-term  Jxistlce 
based   on   public   consensus. 

What  about  the  concept  of  righteous  civil 
dUobedlence?  I  take  It  that  all  men  now 
accept  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  Justifi- 
cation for  violent  disobedience  under  our 
constitutional  system.  Is  the  concept  vail- 
dated  when  the  disobedience  Is  nonviolent? 
In  my  opinion  this  Idea  has  no  place  In  our 
law  society. 

Parenthetically,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
experts  In  criminal  law  consider  whether 
there  can  be  civil  disobedience  where  then 
Is  a  specific  Intent  to  disobey  the  law.  Such 
a  specific  state  of  mind  is  ordinarily  treated 
as  the  essence  of  criminality,  hence  not  civil. 
Therefore,  It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  an 
Inherent  contradiction  In  the  concept  of  pre- 
meditated, righteous,  civil  disobedience. 

Yet  I  prefer  to  base  the  case  on  broader 
grounds.     The  concept  of  righteous  civil  dU- 
obedlence. I  think.  Is  mcompatlble  with  the 
concept  of  the  American  legal  system.    This 
is  particularly  axiomatic  where  this  society 
provides   more   than   any   other  for  cffdcrly 
change,  where  every  minority — including  the 
minority   of  one — has   been   protected  by  a 
system   of  law  which  provides  for  orderly 
process  for  development  and  change.    I  can- 
not accept  the  right  to  disobey  where  as  here 
the  law  Is  not  static  and  where  If  It  Is  claimed 
to  be  oppressive  or  coercive,  many  effective 
channels  for  change  are  constantly  available. 
Our  courts  do  not  have  to  apologize  for  their 
continued    dedication    to   the   liberty  of  all 
men.     Our   legislatures   have   regularly  met 
the  changing  times  and  changing  needs  o( 
the  society  with   consideration  for  the  un- 
alienable rights  of  all.    Even  the  Federal  and 
State  constitutions  have  been  amended.    Our 
law  has  not  only  been  a  guardian  of  free- 
dom, but  the  affirmative  agent  for  freedom. 
While  the  Idea  of  civil  disobedience  may 
evoke   sympathy   where   the   claim   Is   mads 
that  the  cause  Is  just,  once  we  accept  such  a 
doubtful  doctrine  we  legitimatize  It  for  othsr 
causes  which  we  might  reject.     We  must  be 
even   more  careful  In  the  sympathetic  case 
because.  In  effect,  that  sets  the  sUndard  of 
conduct  which  then  becomes  acceptable  for 
cases  not  as  appealing  or  for  groups  not  as 
responsible       Thus    we    substitute    pressure 
for  persuasion  and  squander  the  carefully 
nurtured  value  of  self-restraint  and  jeopar- 
dize the  system  of  law. 

Let  us  not  restrict  our  thinking  to  the 
area  of  civil  rights.  Think  of  the  persons 
who  feel  they  have  the  right  to  Interfere  with 
the  launching  of  a  Polaris  submarine;  think 
of  the  people  who  demand  *he  right  to  sail 
Into  an  area  restricted  far  military  testing: 
think  of  the  people  who  feel,  as  8«me  have 
In  England,  that  they  have  the  right  to  publi- 
cize their  government's  military  secrets  to 
the  detriment  of  national  security  and 
survival. 

The  plain  fact  of  himian  nature  Is  that 
the  organized  disobedience  of  masses  stirs 


op  the  primitive.  This  has  been  true  of  a 
aoccer  crowd  and  a  lynch  mob.  Psychologl- 
caUy  and  peychiatrlcally  it  Is  very  clear  that 
no  man — ^no  matter  how  well  intentioned — 
can  keep  group  passions  in  control. 

Civil  disobedience  Is  an  ad  hoc  device  at 
best,  and  ad  hoc  measures  in  a  law  society 
are  dangerous.  CivU  disobedience  under 
these  aircumstances  is  at  best  deplorable  and 
at  worst  destructive. 

Specific  disobedience  breeds  disrespect  and 
promotes  general  disobedience.  Our  griev- 
ances must  be  settled  In  the  covirts  and  not 
in  the  streets.  Muscle  Is  no  substitute  for 
morality.  Civil  disobedience  is  negative 
where  we  require  affirmative  processes.  We 
must  insist  that  men  use  their  minds  and 
not  their  biceps.  But  while  the  emphasis 
must  be  on  the  three  R's  of  reason,  re- 
sponsibility, and  respect,  we  cannot  accept 
self -righteousness,  complacency,  and  non- 
involvement.  We  reject  hypocritical  token- 
ism. We  have  an  afOrmatlve  and  dally  duty 
to  eliminate  discrimination  and  provide  op- 
pOTtunlty — full  opportunity  and  meaningful 
equal  jiistlce  for  all  our  people. 

Obedience  and  not  disobedience  is  the  re- 
quirement of  law  and  the  law  must  be 
obeyed  by  laborers  and  Governors  and  espe- 
cially lawyers. 

I  often  think  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  a 
symbol  of  the  lawyers'  obligation.  His  has 
been  the  difficult  task  to  protect  the  law 
society,  in  accordance  with  its  strict  rules, 
against  enemies  within  and  without — the 
spy  and  the  gangster — the  sabotevu-  and  the 
kidnaper;  the  violators  in  New  York  and  in 
Mississippi.  Let  his  conduct  remind  us  that 
the  lawyer  must  serve  An  the  tough,  hard 
areas  where  our  society  rubs  against,  com- 
plexity and  controversy,  and  where  prejudice, 
bigotry,  and  the  emotions  are  the  sharpest: 
where  criticism  and  personal  attack  are  cer- 
tain from  both  sides.  That  Is  where  we  of 
the  law  have  our  primary  obligation. 

It  Is  most  appropriate  here  and  now  to 
reemphasize  our  professional  calling  as  law- 
yers. We  must  Insist  on  the  integrity  of  the 
means.  We  must  support  and  protect  the 
laws  whether  we  agree  with  the  particular 
statute  or  we  don't.  Freedom  Is  not  some 
easy  gift  of  nature.  The  plant  of  liberty  has 
not  grown  in  profusion  in  the  wilderness 
of  human  history.  Liberty  under  law  Is  a 
fragile  fiower.  It  must  be  nurtured  anew  by 
each  generation  of  responsible  citizenry.  Let 
but  a  year  of  neglect  be  sanctioned,  even 
celebrated,  and  the  jungle  of  force  threatens 
to  recapture  the  untended  garden.  The  law- 
yer must  be  In  the  forefront  of  this  citizenry. 
We  cannot  settle  for  llpservlce  to  legality. 
We  cannot  be  scnnetlme  lawyers. 

In  an  era  of  social,  political,  and  scientific 
revoluUons — and  at  a  time  of  accelerating 
and  complex  change — we  of  the  law  must 
particularly  renew  our  understanding  and 
Improve  our  articulation  of  the  basic  Issue 
of  freedom  under  law  and  the  continuing 
need  to  strive  for  equality  and  meaningful 
liberty  and  justice  for  all.  Our  wlU  and 
determination  are  being  tested  as  never  be- 
fore. 

We  must  not  tire  of  the  challenge  to  ex- 
tend freedom  abroad  or  the  challenge  to 
make  freedom  a  stUl  greater  reality  at  home. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or   KOSSOtTSI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATTVES 

Monday,  September  21, 1964 

Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
Democratic  Party  continues  to  Insist  that 


"nobody  can  do  nothing"  without  mas- 
sive Federal  aid.  the  mayor  of  Buffalo, 
Mo.,  takes  a  different  attitude.  Buffalo 
resisted  the  lure  and  its  citizens  bowed 
their  own  backs  to  improve  their  sewer- 
age system.  I  OMnmend  the  following 
article  from  the  September  14,  1964, 
issue  of  the  Springfield  Daily  News  to 
the  attention  of  every  American  citizen 
who  wonders  how  the  Nation  ever  pro- 
gressed without  "Manna  Prom  Wash- 
ington" : 

Manna  Phom  Washington 

Multiply  one  home  handyman  who  figures 
that  a  mashed  thumb  is  less  painful  than  a 
flattened  pocketbook  by  1.477  (its  1960  census 
total)   and  you  have  Buffalo. 

As  In  the  case  of  many  a  reluctant  do-lt- 
hlmselfer,  Buffalo  has  been  caught  in  a  bind 
between  a  need  for  growing  services  and 
rising  labor  or  other  costs. 

In  the  past  2  years,  Buffalo  has  extended 
about  100  sewer  lines  with  its  own  men  and 
equipment. 

"It's  all  been  done  without  any  tax  in- 
crease," refKDTted  Herbert  Leach,  Buffalo 
mayor  and  editor  of  the  Dallas  County  Re- 
publlcan-Refiex.  proudly. 

'"We've  spent  about  $22,000  and  the  sewer 
fund  Is  only  about  (l.OOO  lower  than  It  was. 

"Oh.  the  Federal  Government  offered  us 
matching  funds,  but  we  would  have  had  to 
pay  St.  Louis  union  scale,"  Leach  said.  "It 
was  cheaper  for  us  to  do  it  ourselves,  than 
with  the  Government  paying  60  percent  of 
the  more  expensive  project." 

"A  lot  of  towns  dont  realize  ithls,"  the 
mayor  said,  "but  It's  true." 


Acting  Attorney  General  Sets  At  Record 
Straight  on  Race,  Gime,  and  the  Su- 
preme Coart 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 


or    WI8CONSIK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Monday.  September  21,  1964 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  being  freely  charged,  from  selected 
campaign  platforms,  that  recent  gains 
in  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  have 
fostered  an  increase  in  serious  crime. 

It  Is  difficult  to  know  whether  this  no- 
tion is  enjoying  wide  currency.  I  for  one 
hope  not,  because  It  can  thrive  only  as 
a  parasite  on  the  fears  of  those  perplexed 
by  the  rush  of  events.  It  is  not  a  case 
founded  on  modern  crime  statistics  or 
the  facts  of  modern  life. 

Acting  Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach  has  rendered  a  great  serv- 
ice to  public  understanding  of  crime 
problems  by  rebutting  this  charge  in  his 
speech  last  Friday  to  the  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation. It  should  be  Informative  to 
those  who  have  heard  enough  doomsday 
oratory  on  this  subject,  and  sobering  to 
still  others  who  may  feel  they  can  con- 
tinue these  allegations  without  risking 
contradiction. 

The  text  of  Katzenbach's  speech  fol- 
lows: 

AoDacss  BT  AcrrNo  Attornet  Gkndui.  Nich- 
olas DxB.  Katzknbach  to  thx  Pkqblai.  Bax 
AasocxATioN,  Bhokeham  Hotel,  Skptxiicbkb 
18.  1964 

I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  today  and  to 
be  a  part  of  a  program  aimed  at  understand- 


ing one  of  the  great  laws  of  this  century 

the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984. 

The  act  was — and  Is — a  controversial  law. 
No  act  was  more  thoroughly  detwted.  No 
act  was  introduced  with  deeper  oonvlcUon  or 
opposed  with  deeper  passion.  That  the  Con- 
gress could  have  so  reasonably  and  dispas- 
sionately debated  such  a  highly  emotional 
issue  Is  surely  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of 
our  legislative  process. 

As  a  nation,  we  tu-e  In  the  process  of 
working  a  profound  social  change  In  human 
relations — a  change  so  deeply  felt  that  I  am 
hard  put  to  find  in  history  a  comparable 
situation  which  any  nation  has  faced  and  re- 
solved more  peaceably,  more  justly,  and  with 
greater  dignity. 

And  so  this  act  symbolizes  something  even 
larger  than  the  realization  of  ideals  of 
equality  and  that  Is  the  strength  of  our  en- 
tire political  system.  Last  summer  in  the 
South,  we  had  a  spirit  of  blttemeae  and 
hundreds  of  demonstrations.  This  year, 
through  almost  all  parts  of  the  South — and 
despite  tragic  exceptions— we  have  a  spirit  of 
good  faith  and  respect  for  the  law. 

This  Is  a  result  for  which  we  must  give 
credit  to  the  responsible  men  and  women 
of  the  South.  Its  representaUves,  reflecting 
the  deep  feelings  of  their  area,  fought  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  strenuously.  But  now  that 
it  Is  law,  they  have  spoken  out  for  obedi- 
ence, even  though  it  has,  often,  taken  cour- 
age to  do  so.  This  is  a  dramatic  testlmomal 
to  our  oneness  as  a  Nation  and  to  our  fun- 
damental respect  for  law  and  the  orderly 
process  of  self-government. 

It  is,  too,  a  noble— and  vital— tradition  in 
America.  It  was  given  expression  by  Andrew 
Jackson  when  he  vras  fined  for  contempt 
after  the  War  of  1812.  "Obedience  to  the 
laws."  he  said.  "•  •  •  is  the  first  duty  of  a 
citizen  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  comply  with 
the  sentence  you  have  heard  pronotmced." 

It  is  In  that  tradition  that  the  leaders  and 
responsible  citizens  of  the  South  are  acting 
now.    It  Is  on  that  tradition  that  our  rights 
"as  citizens  and  our  very  existence  as  a  so- 
ciety dep>end. 

But  now  another  view  is  being  heard. 
National  attention  has  now  shifted  from  po- 
litical posturlngs  in  a  schoolhouse  door  to 
the  recent  riots  In  northern  dtlee  and  to 
the  problem  of  "crime  in  the  streets."  And 
there  are  those  who  say  or  imply  that  these 
problems  are  related  to  racial  problems  In 
the  South. 

They  do  not  speak  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
as  the  product  of  our  national  concern  for 
equal  rights  for  all  our  citizens.  That  act, 
they  say.  results  from  capitulation  to  "agita- 
tors" and  "demonstrators."  They  do  not 
speak  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  as  a  remedy  to 
deeply  felt  grievances  of  Negroes  In  the 
South.  The  act,  they  say,  has  encouraged 
disrespect  for  the  law  In  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Thus,  a  link  Is  drawn  between  demonstra- 
tions for  civil  rights  and  crime  in  the  streets. 
Riots  In  Harlem,  or  Rochester,  or  Philadel- 
phia, are  tied  to  rising  crime  rates.  And 
profound  concern  is  expressed  over  law- 
lessness which  has  made  our  cities  xinsafe 
and  our  homes  insecure.  Because  Negroes 
liave  been  importanUy  Involved  In  these 
riots— and  despite  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  deplored  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Negroes  and  by  all  Negro  leaders — they 
have  been  called  racial. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  these  con- 
cerns with  lawlessness  are  not  real.  Of 
course  they  are.  The  question  is  not  whether 
disorders  or  increases  In  crime  are  serious. 
The  question,  really.  Is  What  do  we  do  about 
It? 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  these  are  simple 
problenu  that  have  simple  solutions.  But 
only  the  Ignorant  or  the  uninformed  so  re- 
gard them.  To  call  them  racial  problems  Is 
not  a  solution  but  a  slogan.  What  is  worse, 
it  is  wrong. 

To  tie  ttke  difficult  problems  of  racial  ad- 
justment to  the  eqtially  serious  problems  of 
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crime  and  delinquency,  can  only  obsctire,  ob- 
struct, and  politicize.  "Prejudice,  which  seea 
what  It  pleases,  cannot  see  what  is  plain." 
But  that  is  no  excuse  for  not  looking  at  the 
facts. 

The  increases  In  the  crime  rate,  for  ex- 
ample, have  been  great,  but  they  have  over- 
whelmingly been  Increases  In  crime  against 
property.  Such  crimes — robbery,  burglarly, 
larceny,  and  auto  theft — account  for  90  per- 
cent of  serious  crime.  In  1963,  crimes  In  thU 
category  Increased  by  ll  percent. 

Crimes  against  the  person  Increase  far  less. 
Aggravated  assault  went  up  6  percent,  mirr- 
der  1  percent,  and  rape  1  percent.  These  In- 
creases are  only  slightly  greater  than  the 
population  Increase. 

As  a  second  point,  there  appears  to  be  no 
significant  connection  between  a  city's  crime 
rate  and  its  Negro  population.  During  a  de- 
bate on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  In  Congress, 
there  was  frequent  reference  to  the  crime 
rate  of  Washington,  D  C,  whose  population 
Is  54  percent  Negro.  I  do  not  recall  a  single 
reference  to  Phoenix.  Ariz — a  city  I  pick  at 
random — the  population  of  which  is  95  per- 
cent white  and  whose  crime  rate  Is  a  third 
higher  than  that  of  Washington. 

The  point  Is  further  demonstrated  by  sub- 
urbem  crime  figures.  In  the  first  6  months 
of  this  year,  crime  in  the  suburbs — where 
there  are  few  Negroes — Increased  approxi- 
mately 28  percent.  But  crime  In  the  city — 
where  Negroes  are  concentrated — Increased 
at  less  than  half  that  rate. 

As  a  third  point,  the  Increase  in  crime 
generally  Is  directly  related  to  the  increase  In 
the  teenage  and  young  adult  population. 
Young  people  conamlt  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  crimes  against  property — those  crimes 
which  have  Increased  most.  In  New  York 
City  for  example,  more  than  three-fourths 
of  all  auto  thefts  are  committed  by  those 
under  21.  In  Washington.  DC.  young  peo- 
ple under  the  age  of  17  comprise  half  of  those 
arrested  for  robberies,  half  those  arrested  for 
car  thefts  and  40  percent  of  those  arrested 
for   housebreaJUngs. 

The  number  of  persons  aged  15  to  24  Is 
growing  far  faster  than  the  rest  of  our  popu- 
lation. And  unhappily,  people  in  this  age 
group  account  for  70  percent  of  all  arrests 
for  serious  crimes.  This  does  not  mean  that 
our  young  people  are  crime-prone.  Less  than 
3  percent  of  young  people  are  ever  arrested. 
But  It  does  mean  that  our  efforts  to  solve 
crime  problems  should  In  large  measure  be 
devoted  to  the  problems  of  our  youth.  Juve- 
nile delinquents  may  cease  to  be  juveniles 
at  21.  but  they  do  not  automatically  cease 
to  be  delinquents. 

This  point  applies  demonstrably  to  the  re- 
cent riots  In  Harlem.  Rochester,  Philadel- 
phia, Jersey  City  and  elsewhere  Plainly, 
these  riots  involved  Negroes.  But  what  Is 
significant  Is  not  their  race,  but  that  some 
of  our  worst  slum  areas  are  occupied  by  Ne- 
groes; that  the  unemployment  rate  among 
Negroes  In  these  cities  Is  two  and  three  times 
that  of  whites;  that  the  school  dropout  rate 
among  Negroes  It  twice  that  of  whites.  It 
is  clear  from  the  facts  of  the  riots  how  these 
circumstances  apply: 

1.  Most  of  those  Involved  In  the  riots  were 
between  15  and  25,  unemployed,  without  edu- 
cation, Jobs — or  hop)e. 

2.  Juvenile  gang  members  played  a  role 
In  the  riots  In  each  city,  and  a  large  percent- 
age of  those  arrested  or  known  to  have  par- 
ticipated had  criminal  or  Juvenile  records. 

3.  The  participants  came  from  poor,  over- 
crowded slum  areas. 

4  To  the  extent  that  these  riots  could  be 
said  to  have  had  a  focus,  they  were  aimed 
against  police  officials  and  merchants  ih 
Negro  areas.  And  they  were  motivated. 
In  part,  by  the  possibility  of  an  opportunity 
to  loot — to  make  financial  gain — under  the 
cover  of  the  disorder. 

5  Only  one  of  the  riots  occurred  In  areas 
of    likely    racial    conflict,    where    Negro    and 
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white  neighborhoods  adjoin.  The  remainder 
have  occurred  in  the  heart  of  Negro  neighbor- 
hoods. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Negroes  do  not 
commit  crimes.  Of  course  they  do.  What 
I  do  mean  to  show  is  that  to  draw  a  causal 
connection  between  membership  in  the 
Negro  race  and  crime  is  wrong.  The  relevant 
link  is  not  between  riots  SJid  race,  but  be- 
tween riots  and  delinquency,  between  law- 
lessness and  lawless  environments. 

It  is  to  this  complicated  link,  not  to  an 
emotional  cliche,  that  we  should  devote  our 
attention  and  our  energies.  FBI  Director 
J  Edgar  Hoover  has  for  years  expressed  the 
deepest  concern  over  youth  crime.  And.  what 
has  become  obvloiis  to  others  in  1964  was 
obvious  to  Attorney  General  Kennedy  4  years 
ago.  He  realized  that  our  most  serious  crime 
problem  was  and  would  conUnue  to  be  crimes 
committed  by  young  people. 

Accordingly,  under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  President  Johnson,  the 
Federal  Government  embarked  for  the  first 
time  on  a  comprehensive  Juvenile  delin- 
quency program.  This  program  Involved 
comprehensive  studies  of  young  people,  their 
problems,  and  methods  to  deal  with  them 
at  the  local  level.  Pilot  projects  have  been 
established  in  10  major  cities  to  determine, 
through  actual  work  with  youngsters,  how 
to  help  them  adjtut  to  our  complex  urban 
society — whether  It  be  Jobs,  education,  orga- 
nized sports  activities,  or  Increased  counsel- 
ing. 

In  this  effort,  the  Federal  Government  has 
not  sought  to  assume  responsibilities  that 
belong  to  local  communities.  It  has,  rather, 
sought  to  offer  assistance  and  experience  to 
those  communities  which  seek  their  own 
answers  to  their  own  problems. 

Second,  beginning  also  in  1961,  Attorney 
General  Kennedy  mounted  an  unprecedented 
drive  on  organized  crime  and  racketeering. 
Convictions  against  racketeers  Increased 
23-fold  in  the  past  4  years,  from  14  to 
326.  The  Importance  of  these  convictions — 
and  there  are  many  more  to  come — 
is  best  understood  when  one  realizes  that  it 
Is  organized  crime  which  supports  and  profits 
from  the  narcotics  traffic.  Illegal  gambling, 
and  prostitution.  It  is  organized  crime — and 
occasionally  organized  prejudice — which  cor- 
rupU  law  enforcement  agencies  and  public 
officials.  Where  such  corruption  exists,  or 
even  where  It  is  thought  to  exist,  we  cannot 
have  respect  for  law.  Lawlessness  feeds  on 
lawlessness.  Lawlessness  of  one  kind  breeds 
lawlessness  of  other  kinds. 

In  many  cities,  a  high  percentage  of  crime 
can  be  directly  related  to  addicts'  need  to 
pay  for  narcotics.  In  this  administration 
we  have  sought  not  only  to  prosecute  and 
punish  those  who  run  the  narcotics  business 
but  also  to  mount  a  drive  against  narcotic 
addiction.  President  Kennedy  called  the  first 
national  conference  on  this  subject  In  hUtory 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  President's 
Advisory  Commission  on  Narcotics  and  Drug 
Abuse  have  been  and  are  being  Implemented 
by  President  Johnson. 

Third,  recognizing  that  slum  conditions 
breed  crime  and  disrespect  for  law,  this  ad- 
ministration has  embarked  upon  the  most 
extensive  prdgram  of  slum  clearance  and 
housing  assistance  In  history. 

Finally,  under  the  leadership  of  President 
Johnson,  the  Federal  Government,  again  In 
cooperation  with  local  communities,  has  em- 
barked on  a  major  war  against  poverty. ,  Its 
significance  cannot  be  overstated.    Surely  it 

is  clear  to  any  thinking  person  that  poverty 

the  lack  of  food,  shelter,  education,  work, 
self-respect,  and  hope-  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  crime. 

All  of  these  programs  are  concrete,  prac- 
tical, realistic,  and  nonpolitlc|kl  approaches 
to  the  crime  problem.  All  of  £hem  are  based 
on  hard  facts.  None  of  them  offer  simple  or 
simple-minded  explanations  or  solutions. 
I  have  talked  thus  far  about  how  we  have 
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sought  to  respond  positively  to  the  causta  of 
crime  and  how  we  should  continue  to  do  so 
But  this  long-range  concern  would  not  ob-^ 
scure  and  has  not  obscured  the  equsu*  im 
portant  needs  of  day-to-day  law  enforoel 
ment.  Lawbreakers  must  be  apprehended 
and  punished  with  appropriate  severity.  Lsw 
enforcement  authorities  must  have  the 
widest  public  support  and  assistance  it 
should  go  without  saying. 

But  there  Is  no  conflict  between  this  need 
and  the  parallel  need  to  attack  the  causes 
of  crime.  Rather,  the  two  needs  are  com- 
plementary.    Obsessive  emphasis  on  either 

whatever  Its  Inspiration — can  only  handi- 
cap effective  law  enforcement. 

While  the  principal  responsibility  in  this 
area  rests  on  local  law  enforcement  author- 
ities, the  Federal  Government  has  sought  to 
provide  maximum  assistance  to  them.    The 

antlcrlme    legislation    enacted    In    1961 the 

most  extensive  addition  to  the  criminal  laws 
In  30  years — has  permitted  us  to  expand  coh- 
slderably  the  kinds  of  investigative  and  other 
assistance  we  can  provide.  The  FBI  hat 
built  a  proud  body  of  alvmini  of  its  National 
Academy  In  police  departments  all  over  the 
country.  And  our  greatly  accelerated  crime 
effort  has  produced  leads  and  Information 
which  we  have  shared,  to  mutual  benefit,  with 
State   and  local   officials. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  welcome  the 
support  of  all  Member^  of  Congress  who  be- 
lieve, as  I  do,  in  the  importance  of  these 
programs.  Antlcrlme  legislation  has  never 
been  a  partisan  Issue.  It  should  not  become 
one. 

Yet  I  have  read  the  opinion  recently  that 
the  problems  of  crime  and  of  local  law  en- 
forcement stem  from  an  "obsessive  con- 
cern" on  the  part  of  Judges  "for  the  rights 
of  the  criminal  defendant."  I  have  read  that 
the  courts  have  taken  away  from  the  States 
powers  which  are  "absolutely  necessary  for 
fair  and  efficient  administration  of  criminal 
law."  And.  I  have  read,  this  is  why  crime  is 
increasing. 

These  assertions  are  uninformed.  More 
damaging,  they  are  irresponsible.  It  is  a  his- 
toric function  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  in- 
sure that  State  convictions  comport  with 
due  process  of  law.  Undeniably,  s<Hne  deci- 
sions have  created  problems  for  State  law  en- 
forcement officials.  But  then  so  has  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  In  neither  case  have  any 
fundamental  State  powers  been  destroyed. 

I  think  it  is  helpful  to  review  some  of  the 
fruits  of  jxjwers  which  are  supposedly  "ab- 
solutely necessary"  to  the  States  and  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  unconstitu- 
tional : 

The  conviction  of  a  man  without  evidence. 
The  conviction  of   a  man  upon  the  pro- 
secutor's knowing  use  of  i»erjured  testimony. 
The  trial  of  a  man  for  a  serious  crime  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  lawyer. 

The  conviction  of  a  man  upon  a  confes- 
sion coerced  by  the  police,  or  upon  a  subse- 
quent confession  Induced  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  police  already  had  the  extorted 
confession. 

The  trial  of  a  man  before  a  Jury  biased 
against  him. 

Which  of  such  vital  powers.  I  wonder, 
should  a  State  have? 

The  Individuals  rights  the  Court  has  de- 
fended In  these  cases  are  part  of  the  funda- 
mental gruarantees  our  country  makes  tg 
every  citizen.  I  cannot  understand  how  any- 
one committed  to  Individual  liberty  could 
consider  violations  of  these  rights  as  mere 
"technical"  violations,  or  consider  protec- 
tion against  such  violations  as  "obesslve  con- 
cern" by  otu-  Judges. 

Approximately  half  the  Federal  Judiciary— 
and  two- thirds  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States — have  been  appointed  since 
1962.  During  the  whole  of  the  administra- 
tions of  Presidents  Elsenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson,  the  American  Bar  Association 
has  been  consulted  on  each  and  every  Judi- 
cial appointment.     In  all  these  adminlsUa- 


tk>ns,  the  Tlsm  of  Uie  organised  bar  have 
been  soufht.  appraised,  and  hoxuired.  The 
record  Is  pubUo  and  open  to  examination. 
I  hope — under  these  clrcxunstances — that 
I  may  be  excused  for  wondering  how  the 
growing  crime  rate  can  be  blamed  on  Judges 
BO  selected.  If  the  ABA  is  too  liberal  to  be 
entrusted  with  this  responsibility — or  if  the 
ABA  is  Incompetent — then  to  whom  do  we 
turn  for  advice? 

I  believe  that  both  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  will  continue  to  adhere  to  a  sys- 
tem which  seeks  and  respects  the  advice  of 
the  organized  bar  on  Judicial  appointments. 
And  I  think  both  will  feel,  as  I  do,  that  pro- 
fessional, not  ideological,  criteria  are  appro- 
priate. 

To  attribute  the  growing  crime  rate  to  the 
attitudes  or  decisions  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary is  an  insult  not  merely  to  the  courts 
but  also  to  the  bar.  As  a  lawyer,  I  ca^mot 
but  resent  those  who  seek  to  make  political 
capital  by  attacking  the  decisions  of  an  In- 
dependent Judiciary  which  cannot,  in  pro- 
priety, defend  Itself.  Indeed,  I  have  an  obli- 
gation to  defend  the  courts  against  such  an 
attack. 

I  had  thought — perhaps  I  had  only 
hoped — that   the  judiciary  was  beyond  the 

realm  of  partisan  poUUcs.     I  had  thought 

perhaps  I  had  only  hc^ied — that  all  would 
realize  that  the  constitutional  Independence 
of  our  judiciary,  the  separation  of  powers, 
was  basic  to  the  whole  cause  of  law  and  or- 
der, and  that  to  bring  the  courts  into  politics 
could  only  unAermlne  that  respect  for  law 
which  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  Republic. 

Clearly  I  am  not  saying  that  our  courts  are 
immune  from  criticism.  Indeed,  responsible 
and  Informed  criticism  Is  one  of  the  factors 
which  shapes  the  law.  Every  lawyer  knows 
this.  And  every  lawyer — I  hope — has  respect 
for  a  coiirt's  decisions  even  when  he  dis- 
agrees vehemently  with  the  result  of  the  rea- 
soning. And  every  lawyer  has  confidence  In 
the  Independence  of  our  Judges. 

We  need  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dividual from  hasty  infringement  Just  as 
much  as  we  need  to  protect  society  from  law- 
lessness. Each  is  essential  to  ordered  society 
and  responsible  freedom.  There  is  need  for 
everyone,  whether  from  the  South  or  the 
North,  the  East  or  West,  to  join  in  strength- 
ening respect  for  law  and  order.  Your  pres- 
ence at  this  conference  demonstrates  your 
participation  in  this  process. 

LAW-govemment  is  a  process  which  begins 
with  respect  for  the  Constitution,  the  deci- 
sions of  our  courts,  the  laws  of  ovu  land,  and 
the  rights  of  each  Individual.  It  Is  a  process 
which  requires  all  of  us,  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  In  each  walk  of  private  life  to 
seek  to  Identify  om*  common  problems  and 
to  work  together  toward  their  resolution. 
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New  HoBor  for  Editor  Jack  Gark 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  21, 1964 

Mr.  MTT.T.ER  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation  is  soon  to  be  en- 
grossed with  the  many  events  which  take 
place  as  a  part  of  the  1965  Oljrmplcs  in 
Tokyo.  The  fine  representation  which 
our  country  will  have  at  this  Interna- 
tional athletic  meet  will  be  possible  only 
because  of  the  time  and  energy  of  people 
like  Jack  Clark,  sports  editor  of  the  Ala- 
meda  (Calif.)    Times-Star  newspi^^er. 

Jack  Clark  and  the  many  other  Jack 
Clarks  throughout  our  Nation  who  stim- 


ulate Intereat  in  sports  activity,  provide 
an  inspiration  for  our  young  peoi^e  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  sixirts  and 
thereby  to  cmtribute  so  much  to  the 
healthy  competition  among  nations 
which  we  will  soon  witness  at  the  T(Ayo 
Olympics. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Rxcoro 
an  article  describing  a  recent  honor 
given  to  Jack  Clark,  the  sports  editor  of 
the  Times-Star: 

Nkw  Honor  roa  EDrroa  Jack  Claxk 

Another  honor  has  been  accorded  Jack 
Clark,  sports  editor  of  the  Alameda  Times- 
Star. 

At  the  annual  dinner  climaxing  the  sum- 
mer boys'  baseball  program  conducted  by  the 
Alameda  Recreation  Department  and  the 
Alameda  Elks,  Clark  was  presented  with  a 
plaque  from  the  National  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  award  commends  the  veteran  Times - 
Star  writer  for  his  "outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  recreation  movnnent  In  Amer- 
ica." 

The  award  was  presented  to  Clark  by  Al 
F.  Blanchard,  chairman  of  the  Recreation 
Commission. 

Blanchard  pointed  out  that  Clark  has 
"contributed  100-percent  support  to  the  boys' 
baseball  program  In  Alameda  and  to  all  other 
local  recreational  activittes." 

The  honor  followed  the  recent  Alameda 
Boosters  campaign  which  will  send  Clark  to 
the   Olympic    games   in   Tokyo   next  □:K>nth. 


Medal  for  an  Old  Friend 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  nnOAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21, 1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  on 
September  14,  Father  Tlieodore  M.  Hes- 
burgh,  CSC,  president  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  was  one  of  30  outstand- 
ing Americans  to  be  awarded  the  Na- 
tlOTi's  highest  civilian  honor,  the  Presi- 
dential Medal  of  Freedom.  The  awards 
were  presented  by  President  Johnson  in 
a  special  White  House  ceremony. 

Father  Hesburgh,  whose  award  cited 
him  as  "a  most  influential  flg\ire  in  the 
reshaping  of  Catholic  higher  education," 
is  not  only  the  president  of  a  great  uni- 
versity but  has  shown  outstanding  lead- 
ership in  academic  development  in  areas 
far  beyond  his  own  university. 

I  have  known  Father  Hesburgh  In 
many  roles,  among  them  that  of  edu- 
cator, community  leader,  and,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  constituent  He  is  a  man  whose 
achievements  and  character  make  Mm  a 
fitting  recipient  of  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom. 

Under  imanlmous  consent  I  include  in 
the  Reomid  an  editorial  tribute  to  Father 
Hesburgh  published  in  the  South  Bend 
Tribune  along  with  a  list  of  the  distin- 
guished Americans  whose  achievements, 
in  the  words  of  President  Johnson,  "have 
made  freedom  stronger  for  all  of  us." 
MxoAL  roR  Aif  Old  Fkikkd 

The  United  States,  xuillke  some  countries, 
has  never  bestowed  medals  lightly  or  pro- 
miscuously. By  the  same  token,  when  a 
VS.  medal  is  bestowed,  it  is  a  thing  of  mean- 
ing, a  signal  that  the  recipient  la  truly  de- 


serving of  the  honor  and  respect  of  his  feUow 
Amerioans. 

Thirty  men  and  women  today  accepted 
Presidential  Medals  ot  Freedom,  the  highest 
civilian  honor  bestowed  in  peacetime,  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  In  a 
White  House  ceremony.  One  of  them  was 
an  old  and  famlUar  friend  ol  South  Bend 
area  pet^le.  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh, 
CSC,  president  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  Father  Hes- 
b\irgh  arrived  in  Washington  for  the  cere- 
mony frcMn  Geneva,  where  he  has  been  at- 
tending the  Conference  on  Peaceful  Use  of 
Atomic  Energy  and  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
The  Notre  Dame  i>resident  Is  very  much  on 
the  go  in  his  ceaseless  service  to  his  country 
and  his  church. 

Father  Hesburgh  deserves  the  medal  he 
received  today  for  many  reasons,  but  for  two 
above  all:  His  role  In  nriAUng  Notre  Dame  a 
great  American  institution,  and  his  monber- 
ship  on  the  national  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, a  group  that  has  become  the  country's 
conscience  in  the  field  erf  hiunan  relations. 

We  are  delighted  to  see  Father  Hesbiu^h 
recognized  by  his  President  and  we  know 
the  South  Bend  area  echoes  the  honor  paid 
him  today. 

UST  or  RBdPOorra 

Those  awarded  the  Presidential  Medal 
of  Freedom,  as  listed  in  the  New  York 
Times,  were : 

Dean  Acheson.  71  years  old.  Secretary  of 
State  from  1949  to  1963,  of  Washington,  DC. 

Detlev  W.  Bronk,  e«,  neiirophyBlologlst  and 
for  12  years  head  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Science,  of  New  York  City. 

Aaron  Copland,  88.  oompoaer  and  lectiu^r, 
of  New  York  City. 

WlUem  de  Kooning,  60,  abstract  and  Im- 
pressionist painter,  of  New  York  caty. 

Walt  Disney,  62,  pione«-  In  tbe  animated 
movie  cartoon  field,  of  Los  Angeles. 

J.  Frank  Doble,  75,  writer,  professor  and 
authority  on  the  folklore  and  history  of 
Texas  and  the  Southwest,  of  Austin.  Tex. 

Lena  F.  Edwards,  63,  physician  and  human- 
itarian who  at  the  age  oi  60  gave  up  private 
practice  In  Jersey  City  to  devote  herself  to 
care  of  migrant  workers,  of  Hereford,  Tex. 

Thomas  Steams  Blot,  7«,  Nobel  Prize-win- 
nlng  author  of  poetry,  plays  and  criticism, 
who  was  bom  In  St.  Loiils,  of  London. 

John  W.  Gardner,  61,  president  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing, of  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 

^  The  Reverend  Theodtwe  M.  Hesburgh.  47. 
president  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
since  1952,  of  Souib  Bend,  Ind. 

Clarence  L.  Johnson.  64.  aircraft  engineer 
who  designed  the  U-2  reconnaissance  plan* 
and  the  A-ll,  2,000-mlle-an-hour  intercep- 
tor, of  Enclno,  Calif, 

Frederick  R.  Kappel,  62,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.,  of  BronxvUle,  N.Y. 

Helen  A.  Keller.  84,  a  leader  In  mmigting 
the  blind  although  she  was  left  blind,  deaf, 
and  speechless  by  an  illness  when  19  months 
old,  of  Westport,  Conn. 

John  L.  Lewis,  84,  retired  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  of  Alexandria.  Va. 

Walter  Lippmann,  74,  journalist  and  col- 
vunnlst  of  Washington.  D.C. 

.Alfred  Lunt,  71,  honored  jointly  with  Lynn 
Pontanne,  husband  and  wife  team  of  the 
American  theater,  of  Genesee  Depot,  Wis. ' 

Ralph  Emerson  McGUl,  66,  publisher  and 
former  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  of 
Atlanta. 

Samxiel  Eliot  Mcwlson,  76,  sailor  and  his- 
torian noted  for  his  histories  of  naval  af- 
fairs, of  Boston. 

Lewis  Mxmiford,  68,  author,  social  phllos- 
c^her,  and  authority  on  architecture  and 
city  plaiming,  of  Amenia,  N.Y. 

Edward  R.  Murrow,  66,  radio  and  tele- 
vision reporter  and  conunentator  and  former 
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head    of    the    U.S.    Information    Aganey,    of 
Pawling.  N.T. 

Relnhold  Nlebuhr,  73,  theologian  and  Am- 
erican Protestant  leader,  of  New  York  City. 

Leontyne  Price,  37,  American  concert  and 
opera  star  and  the  flrat  Negro  wo<n&n  to  Blng 
some  famous  opera  rolee.  of  New  York  City. 

A.  Philip  Randolph.  76.  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeplngcar  Porters  and  a 
longtime  leader  In  the  Negro  clvU  rights 
drive,  of  New  York  City. 

Carl  Sandburg,  86,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
poet  and  biographer,  of  Flat  Rock.  N.C. 

John  Steinbeck,  62,  Nobel  Prize- winning 
author  and  playwright,  of  New  York  City. 

Helen  B.  Taussig.  66.  professor  of  pediatrics 
at  the  Johna  Hopkins  University  and  the  dla- 
coverer  of  surgical  means  to  save  blue  babies, 
of  Baltimore. 

Carl  Vinson.  81.  retiring  chaltnan  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  of  Mll- 
ledgevlUe,  Oa. 

Thomas  J.  Watson.  Jr..  president  of  the 
International  Business  Machines  Corp.,  of 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Paul  Dudley  White.  78,  physician  and  an 
authority  on  heart  disease,  of  Belmont,  Mass. 


September  21 


as  the  "Kenneth  M<:KeUar  Powerplant," 
both  of  thsM  InatAllatlons  being  a  part  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  project;  and 

Whereas  the  enactment  into  law  of  this 
bill  wlU  bring  about  Justly  deserved  recog- 
nition of  the  efforU  of  the  late  Honorable 
Estes  Kefauver  and  the  late  Honorable 
Kenneth  McKellar  In  bringing  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  pwoject  to  lU  present 
state:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Retolved : 

(1)  The  Electric  Power  Board  of  Chatta- 
nooga urges  the  enactment  Into  law  of  this 
proposed  legislation; 

(2)  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  Honorable  Joe  L.  Evins.  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, who  has  Introduced  said  bill  so 
recognizing  and  honoring  the  late  Honorable 
Etotes  Kefauver  and  the  late  Honorable 
Kenneth  McKellar. 

S  R  Ptnley. 

Chairman. 

R        H        DUL.fNEY. 

Secretar]/. 
Passed  and  adopted : 
September  4.  1964 


Proposal  To  Name  TVA  Structures  in  Resolutioiis  Adopted  by  the  Polish  Le^on 
Honor  of  Senators  Kefauver  and  Mc-  of'  American  Veterans  m  Its  17th  Bi- 
Kellar  Endorsed  annual  Convention,  at  the  Hotel  Schroe- 

der,    Milwaukee,    Wis.,    September    6, 
1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  -gcNi^KssEx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  21.  1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Elec- 
tric Power  Board  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
recently  ack^ted  a  resolution  urging  en- 
actment of  legislation  before  the  Con- 
•  gress  renaming  a  dam  and  a  steamplant 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in 
honor  of  two  of  TVA's  great  champions — 
the  late  Senators  Estes  Kefauver  and 
Kenneth  McKellar  of  Tennessee. 

As  the  resolution  states,  each  of  these 
distinguished  Senators  from  the  great 
State  of  Tennessee  contributed  Impor- 
tantly to  the  establishment  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
"which  has  been  of  such  great  value  to 
our  State  and  Nation." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
this  resolution  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.    It  follows: 

Resolotion  or  the  Electric  Power  Board 
or  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  Urging  the  En- 
actment or  Leolslation  by  the  Congress 
or  thk  United  States  Designating  the 
Present  Nickajack  Dam  and  Reservoir 
or  TVA  as  the  "Estes  KErAuvER  dam  and 
Reservoir"  and  the  Johnsonville  Steam- 
Ei-ECTRic  Plant  or  TVA  as  the  "Kenneth  , 
McKeixar  Powerplant" 

Whereas  the  late  Honorable  Estes  Ke- 
fauver. a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  late  Honorable  Ken- 
neth McKellar,  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  during  their  service  to  the 
State  and  Nation  contributed  greatly  by 
their  effort*  to  the  establishment  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
which  has  been  of  such  great  value  to  our 
State  and  Nation;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
Congress  or  the  United  States  a  bill  to 
designate  the  Nickajack  Dam  and  Reservoir 
as  the  "Estes  Kefauver  Dam  and  Reservoir" 
and   the  Johnsonville  Steam-Blectrlc   Plant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21,  1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord resolutions  adopted  by  the  Polish  Le- 
gion of  American  Veterans  at  its  17th 
biannual  convention  at  the  Hotel  Schroe- 
der,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  September  6 
1964. 

These  resolutions  of  a  disUngulshed 
body  of  American  veterans  of  Polish 
descent  merit  the  attention  of  our  people 
and  the  careful  consideration  of  all 
Americans. 

Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  Polish  Legion 
or  American  Veterans  in  Its  17th  Bian- 
nual Convention,  at  the  Hotel  Schroeder. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  September  6.  1964 

I.  The  city  of  Milwaukee,  Its  public  offl- 
clals  and  its  cltlzena  have  spared  no  efforts  to 
make  our  convention  a  tremendous  success, 
and  to  provide  for  our  physical  comfort  and 
spiritual   well   being:    Now,    therefore,    be   It 

Resolved.  That  the  PLAV  hereby  expresses 
Its  sincere  gratitude  to  the  cltlzena  and 
public  officials  of  Milwaukee  for  their  gen- 
erous hospitality. 

political  campaigns 

2.  We  enjoin  both  candidates  for  the  of- 
fice of  President  of  the  United  States  to  avoid 
any  political  promise  of  a  war  to  liberate 
Poland  from  Communist  domination,  un- 
less the  candidate  la  prepared  to  commit  the 
United  States  to  full,  all-out  armed  con- 
flict #lth  Soviet  Imperialism  and  to  accept 
the  consequencea  of  a  nuclear  war.  which 
would  wipe  out  Poland  and  which  would 
probably  destroy  most  of  the  United  States 
and  kin  or  malm  moet  American  cltlzena. 

We  urge  that  the  campaign  be  kept  free 
of   false   premises,    the  inspiration   of  false 


hopes,  and  that  no  group  be  made  a  poUti 
cal  pawn  for  the  gain  of  public  office 

Pound's  future  and  freedom  wUl  be  nlaM 
at  a  conference  table  attended  by  all  ^w 
powers.  *— jw 

nuclear  wax 
3  The  PLAV  counu  In  Ita  ranks  veterans 
of  both  World  Wars  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict. Our  memory  U  only  too  full  of  the 
horrors  of  armed  conflict  with  lt«  great  toll 
In  human  lives  and  wanton  deetructlon  of 
property.  Our  Blue  and  Gold  Star  Mother* 
know  equally  weU  the  consequences  of  ann«i 
aggression.  We  are  not  anxious  th^t  our 
sons  wear  the  Purple  Heart  or  that  they 
receive  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
posthumously. 

All  of  the  foregoing  considerations  lead  ua 
to  an  expression  of  high  praise  for  those  lead- 
ers of  the  United  States  who  succeeded  In 
securing  enactment  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  and  for  their  conUnued  efforts  to 
bring  about  true  disarmament. 

In  the  same  context  our  disarmament 
must  not  reduce  our  mUltary  posture  to  a 
point  where  we  will  lay  prostrate  before  the 
Chinese  CommunUts.  or  where  Soviet  Im- 
perlaliste  will  beat  us  to  death  with  axe- 
handles.  America  must  always  remain  strong 
enough  to  keep  the  peace  everywhere. 
veterans  ArrAiRs 

4  We  urge  the  Veterans  Admlnlatratlon 
our  Representatives  In  Congress,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  to  use  their 
offices  In  order  that  the  PLAV  becomes  a 
nationally  recognized  veterans  organization 
Denial  of  this  privilege  means  a  denial  of 
adequate  represenutlon  to  the  thousands 
of  our  members,  who  because  of  a  language 
barrier,  cannot  communicate  with  VA  officers 
except  through  a  bl-llngual  PLAV  Servloe 
Officer. 

We  also  urge  that  full  medical  and  hos- 
pital benefits  be  extended  to  veterans  of 
allied  forces  who  are  now  UJ3.  citizens. 

Whenever  avaUable,  "counter-part  funds" 
should  be  used  to  care  for  the  graves  of 
Polish  soldiers  in  Italy  and  other  foreign 
countries.  The  Communist  regime  In  War- 
saw has  neglected  the  cemeteries  of  these 
brave  men  until  they  have  become  shambles. 

We  do  not  seek  to  have  veterans  set  apart 
as  a  specially  favored  group  of  citizens;  but 
we  do  Insist  that  the  sacrifice  we  made  for 
the  defense  of  this  country  be  not  forgotten. 
Those  captains  of  Industry  and  finance  who 
oppose  a\iy  extension  of  veterans'  beneflti 
should  be  reminded  that  we  kept  their  em- 
pire intact 

president  kenneot  assassination 
5  The  assassination  of  John  P  Kennedy 
evoked  a  tremendous  emotional  demonstra- 
tion throughout  the  entire  world.  It  brought 
tears  to  eyes  of  strong  men  and  withered 
their  spines.  Therefore,  let  us  pledge  our- 
selves to  make  his  martyrdom  an  Inspira- 
tion for  us  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  those 
principles  and  Ideals  for  which  he  lived  and 
died. 

These  Include  such  Ideals  as  dignity  for  all 
men,  regardless  of  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin,  the  abolition  of  poverty  and  want 
everywhere:  the  building  of  a  great  America 
for  future  generations:  and  true  peace  for 
mankind.  These  goals  can  be  Implemented 
by  our  support  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
the  mutual  security  program,  the  food  for 
peace  program,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  other 
similar  undertakings 

riGHT  AGAiNsrr  communism 
6.  We  urge  the  continuation  of  strong 
steps  to  halt  the  spread  of  communism  and 
pledge  ourselves  to  the  support  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  this  field.  Diplomacy,  rather 
than  armed  Intervention,  removed  Red  mis- 
siles from  Cuba.  But  we  must  not  hesitate 
to  use  armed  force,  as  In  southeast  Asia,  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  communism. 
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We  xirge  continued  use  of  surplus  foods 
as  a  tool  for  the  spread  of  democracy.  The 
■ale  and  gift  at  wheat  and  other  foodstuffs 
to  Poland  and  other  Eastern  Eiiropean  coun- 
tries must  be  conUnued,  the  alternative  Is 
to  force  the  citizens  of  those  countries  to 
continuously  rely  on  Communist  Russia  for 
their  survlral.  It  Is  because  America  Is  the 
only  bright  light  remaining  for  these  people 
that  we  must  not  let  them  down  In  their 
hour  of  need.  We  must  continue  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

domestic  problems 

7  We  have  expressed  ourselves  on  Inter- 
national matters  and  foreign  policy  In  the 
foregoing  resolutions.  But  we  must  not  for- 
get the  problems  of  domestic  housekeeping. 
Therefore,  the  PLAV  resolves  to  cooperate 
and  Implement  programs  designed  to  make 
America  a  better  place  to  live.  We  pledge 
our  support  for: 

1.  Job-retraining  programs  for  veterans 
and  nonveterans  alike; 

2  A  reduction  In  Government  spending, 
with  further  tax  cuts  resulting; 

3.  The  use  of  all  of  our  facilities  to  curb 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  reduce  Its  Inci- 
dence. 

The  PLAV  has  already  Instituted  a  plan  of 
youth  activities  for  this  purpose  on  a  State 
level;  this  program  will  be  continued  with 
greater  empbasls  and  with  more  funds. 

4.  Conservation  of  natural  resources  and 
support  of  the  wilderness  preservation  pro- 
gram. 

5  The  enactment  of  a  comprehensive 
medical  care  for  the  aged  program,  using  the 
best  features  of  both  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  private  insurance  or- 
ganizations. 

6.  The  prevention  of  erosion  of  our  cities 
by  supporting  urban  renewal  and  urban 
conservation  programs. 

7.  The  upgrading  of  all  our  citizens  to 
end  the  vast  waste  of  human  resources  In 
our  country,  whether  by  aids  to  education, 
greater  social  security  benefits,  or  any  other 
means  consistent  with  human  decency. 

As  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the 
principles  set  forth  herein,  and  as  good  citi- 
zens, we  resolve  to  abide  by  both  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  these  resolutions. 
united  nations 

8  We  pledge  our  conUnued  support  of  the 
United  Nations  and  urge  that  Its  offices  be 
used  to  pursue  the  peace  everywhere;  that 
It  be  used  as  a  vehicle  to  move  the  Iron 
Curtain  out  of  Europe;  that  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  other  powers  act  through  the 
UN   to  foster  democracy  In  the  entire  world. 

IMMIGRATION 

9  We  urge  that  Congress  enact  a  humane 
Immigration  policy  based  on  the  economic 
apd  social  needs  of  our  country,  and  that 
the  archaic  quota  system  be  done  away  with. 

VETERANS    ArrAIRS 

10.  We  solicit  Congress  to  reopen  the  na- 
tional veterans  life  Insurance  program  for 
those  veterans  who  failed  to  avail  themselves 
of  It  upon  separation  from  military  service; 
we  urge  an  expanded  program  of  medical 
and  domiciliary  care  for  World  War  I  vet- 
erans which  will  not  reduce  them  to  paupers, 
but  rather  will  give  them  the  decent  care 
which  their  military  service  demands.  The 
system  of  pensions  for  World  War  I  vet- 
erans should  be  revised  in  line  with  the 
Increased  cost  of  living. 

POLONIA    ATFAIRS 

11.  All  organizations  of  Americans  of  Po- 
lish descent  must  cooperate  together  for  the 
acoompllshment  of  our  common  objectives. 
These  Include  the  perpetuation  of  our  Po- 
lish cultxire  and  Its  dissemination  among 
Americans. 

All  Americans  of  Polish  descent  must  work 
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together  to  restore  democracy  and  freedom  to 
Poland  and  move  out  the  Communist  In- 
truders. 

We  must  combine  our  rtTorts  to  remind 
the  world  that  this  Is  Poland's  mlllenlum; 
that  Poland  was  a  Christian  nation  l.OOO 
years  ago.  and  she  Introduced  cultvire  to 
Eastern  Europe. 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  Secretary  of 
this  convention  distribute  copies  of  these 
resolutions  to: 

A.  Local  press,  radio  and  television. 

B.  AH  Polish  newspapers  and  Polish  radio 
programs  in  the  United  States. 

C.  To  the  Voice  of  America  and  Radio 
Free  Europe. 

D.  To  the  Members  of  Congress  from 
States  having  PLAV  posts. 

E.  To  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Republican  and  Democratic  National 
Committees. 

P.  To  the  Library  of  Congress. 
G    Such    other    persons    as    the    national 
commander  directs. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Committee  on  resolutions:  Judge  Ben- 
jamin C.  Stanczyk,  Chairman,  Ed- 
ward L.  Blelaga,  Henry  Gromak, 
Matthew  Zamorskl,  Leonard  J.  Wo- 
lodzo,  and  Joseph  C.  Zalud. 


The  Poor  Pay— The  Rich  Receiye 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or    MISSOUKI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21, 1964 

Mr.  HAliL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Aurora 
Advertiser,  a  daily  newsp^>er  in  south- 
west Missouri,  recently  carried  a  front 
page  editorial  describing  in  very  clear 
terms  the  political  motive  behind  the  ef- 
fort to  attach  "medicare"  to  the  House- 
passed  social  security  bill. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  this  critical 
issue: 

The  Poor  Pat— The  Rich  Receive 
When,  In  order  to  provide  a  governmental 
service  for  a  specific  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion. It  Is  proposed  to  tax  the  wage-earners 
of  this  country  and  their  employers,  leaving 
out  all  others:  to  tax  those  who  earn  the  least 
money  proportionately  much  more  than 
those  who  earn  a  lot  and  to  tax  employers 
whose  employees  earn  less  heavier  than  those 
with  highly  paid  workers:  and  then  to  spend 
those  taxes  to  provide  that  service  to  that 
part  of  the  population  with  the  largest  in- 
come, on  the  average,  and  deny  It  entirely  to 
the  very  part  least  able  to  provide  It  for 
themselves.  It  can  be  called  nothing  but  "un- 
fair," and  the  politicians  who  dreamed  up 
such  a  scheme  should  be  given  a  much  de- 
served rebuke. 

That  Is  exactly  what  the  clearly  politically 
Inspired  rtder  to  the  social  security  bill  called 
"medicare"  provides,  and  regardless  of  what 
on©  thinks  about  the  necessity  of  the  Federal 
Government  paying  for  the  hospital  care  of 
the  aged  one  can  be  opposed  to  this  version 
tooth  and  toenail. 

Here  Is  the  way  medicare  as  provided  In 
this  bill  works  out  for  the  Nation's  workers. 
the  Nation's  employers  and  the  Nation's  aged. 

Low-paid  workM^  will  be  soaked  extra  so- 
cial security  taxes  amounting  to  double  the 
amount  they  saved  through  the  tax  cut  the 
politicians  hall  Is  such  an  economic  boon  to 
the  country's  econmny. 


Employers  of  the  low-paid  workers,  many 
of  them  barely  able  to  stay  In  business,  will 
be  soaked  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
aU  their  workers  have  deducted  from  their 
already  slim  take-home  pay. 

Workers  who  earn  the  big  money  will  pay 
only  on  a  part  of  their  salaries,  and  their 
employers  will  match  the  part,  not  the  whole: 
In  most  cases  these  will  be  left  with  a  part 
of  the  savings  through  Income  tax  reductions. 

Only  those  aged  who  have  qualified  for 
social  security  benefits  will  receive  free  hos- 
pital care. 

Old  age  pensioners  will  receive  nothing. 
Neither  will  retired  farmers. 

The  people  who  pay  the  tax  will  receive 
nothing  at  all  from  their  taxes  directly.  If 
they  live  to  qualify  for  social  security,  then 
those  who  are  employed  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  they  live  will  pay  for  them 
during  that  period. 

Scrubwomen  will  pay  taxes  to  provide  free 
hospital  care  for  retired  millionaires,  though 
not  eligible  for  free  ho^ltal  care  themselves 
should  they  break  down  before  they  are  old 
enough  to  draw  minimum  social  security 
benefits. 

Medicare,  as  npw  passed  by  the  Senate,  Is 
based  upon  the  rotten  foundation  of  taxing 
the  part  of  our  people  with  least  money  to 
provide  a  service  to  the  ptirt  of  the  aged  who 
have  the  most  money. 

And  that  is  unfair  any  way  you  look  at  it, 
and  the  very  politicians  who  voted  for  It 
thinking  to  score  a  political  advantage  know 
that  It  Is. 

If  we  are  to  have  governmental  paid  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged,  then  let  all  of  us  pay 
for  It  equally  according  to  our  abilities  to 
pay.  and  let  that  care  go  to  all  our  aged,  not 
just  the  best  heeled  part  of  the  aged. 

What  has  happened  Is  that  the  Jubilant 
and  victorious  liberals  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  flushed  with  the  false  enthusiasm  of 
the  "wheeler  dealer"  convention  at  which  a 
bitter  fight  over  who  got  to  vote  was  solved 
by  letting  no  one  vote  at  all,  came  back  to 
the  Senate,  and  tacked  onto  a  bill  to  provide 
a  Justified  small  Increase  In  social  security 
retirement  benefits  this  rider,  for  Just  one 
reason,  to  embarrass  the  conservatlTee  of  the 
country — to  make  them  go  to  the  country 
seemingly  opposed  to  social  security.  For, 
with  medicare  onto  the  bill  to  Increase  pay- 
ments, conservatives  cannot  vote  against 
the  one  without  also  voting  against  the  other. 

The  Idea  Is  to  reelect  President  Johnson 
and  beat  Barrt  Goldwater,  and  to  heck  with 
being  fair  to  the  American  people. 

The  liberal  Democratic  Senators,  even 
though  they  had  a  big  party  majority  to  work 
with,  could  not  have  achieved  their  political 
aim  without  the  help  of  five  Republican  Sen- 
ators It  is  significant  to  note  that  not  one 
of  the  five  Ls  going  to  support  the  Gold- 
water-Mlller  ticket  in  November.  Beaten 
In  their  attempt  to  rule  the  Republican  con- 
vention, they  are  now  determined  to  ruin 
their  party's  chances  to  win  the  Presidency. 

The  medicare  rider  stinks  so  loudly  that 
neither  Senator  from  Arkansas  could  stom- 
ach It.  Senator  McClellan  voted  "No." 
Senator  Pulbright,  a  liberal  himself,  ducked 
the  vote. 

But,  sadly  we  must  relate,  both  Missouri 
Senators  voted  "Yes." 

There  is  still  hope  that  this  reverse  "Robin 
Hood"  bUl  will  not  become  a  law.  The  House 
turned  It  down  once,  and  may  block  passage 
again.  But  politics  being  pollUcs,  the  odds 
that  It  will  are  not  good. 

What  can  the  people  do  about  this  in- 
justice? Probably  nothing,  now,  but  In  No- 
vember they  can  single  out  those  Senators 
and  Congressmen  who  would  soak  the  poor 
to  help  the  rich  and  spank  them  with  a  bal- 
lot, the  very  imnlshment  moet  likely  to  be 
felt  by  a  candidate. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21,  1964 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
my  pleasure  recently  to  meet  the  out- 
standing Reserve  airman  In  the  Con- 
tinental Air  Command,  M.  Sgt.  Elmer  F. 
Schilling. 

Sergeant  Schilling  Is  a  resident  of  San 
Antonio,  and  his  honor  of  being  selected 
the  outstanding  Reserve  airman  for  the 
Continental  Air  Command  Is  a  personal 
achievement  of  the  first  magnitude. 
There  are  about  250,000  Reserve  airmen 
In  this  command,  and  this  man  stands 
out  above  all  of  them.  He  is  one  of  the 
less  than  two  dozen  outstanding  airmen 
In  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  There  are,  of 
course,  thousands — hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  fine,  dedicated  men  like  Ser- 
geant Schilling  in  active  service  and 
In  the  Reserves,  But  no  matter  how  fine 
all  these  men  are,  there  are  always  a 
few  who  are  tnily  outstanding,  and  Ser- 
geant Schilling  is  one  of  these. 

Sergeant  Schilling  Is  the  outstanding 
airman  in  the  433d  Troop  Carrier  Wing — 
a  unit  which  is  distinguished  In  its  own 
right  He  has  been  In  the  Air  Force 
now  for  a  total  of  19  years.  Until  the 
Cuban  crisis  he  was  a  civilian,  or  week- 
end airman,  but  when  this  great  crisis 
struck,  Sergeant  Shilling  volunteered  for 
active  duty  and  has  been  there  ever 
since. 

As  a  member  of  the  cadre  of  the  433d 
Troop  Carrier  Wing,  Sergeant  Schilling 
has  made  strenuous  and  dedicated  ef- 
forts to  attract  high  quality  men  and  to 
retain  them.  His  efforts  have  resiilted  in 
a  100-percent  effective  manning  for  his 
unit. 

This  is  also  a  man  of  courage,  for  on 
two  occasions  in  1963 — both  within  m^ere 
weeks  of  each  other — he  risked  his  life 
to  jettison  heavy  eqiilpment  from  his 
stricken  C-119  aircraft  These  acts  are 
credited  with  saving  possible  serious  In- 
jury to  the  crew  of  his  craft. 

Elmer  SchUling  Is  an  outstanding  air- 
man, an  outstanding  family  man — a 
credit  to  himself  and  his  community. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  count  him 
among  the  residents  of  my  district  and 
proud  to  salute  him  before  my  colleagues. 


LAWS   AND  RtTLES  FOR  PTTBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
CoDK  or  Laws  of  thi  Unitid  States 
Ttttjs  44,  Section    181.   Congressional 
Record;    arrangement,  sttle,   contewts, 
and  ixdcxks. — The  Joint  Commltt««  on 
Printing  shall   have   control   of   the  ar- 
rangement   and    style    of    the    Congres- 
sional RzcoRo,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of    Congress   and   at   the    close    thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  {  13.  28  Stat.  60S.) 
Title  44,   Section    182b.   Same;    illus- 
trations, MAPS,  diagrams.— No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  lUustratlonB  may  be  inserted  In 


the  RaooBO  wltbout  th«  approral  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Friiitln«.  (June  ao. 
1938.  c.  830.  I  a,  49  Stat.  1648.) 

Pursuant  to  tlie  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  ths  Congressional  Rxcosd 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Recokd  as  follows :  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  CoNoxxssioirAi.  Record,  in  7"^ -point  type; 
and  ail  matter  included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6  V^ -point 
tjrpe;  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Rkcoxs  is- 
sued on  the  foUowlng  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  Is 
fvimished  later  than  13  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

8.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  *leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
wlU  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  sliall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
l>er8  without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  Hm.it. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  CoNosxasioMAL 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
whlcla  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  ProtHded,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  siiall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Reoosd  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daUy  publication  Is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
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unleas  oiberwlse  ordered  by  tbm  oooualttit: 
Provide  further.  That  no  Member  of 
greas  shall  be  entitled  to  make  xaan 
one  rerlaion.    Any  revision  ah*U  consist  < 
of  correcttons  of  the  original  copy  and  '*^ 
not   include   deletlona   of   correct   mstwiai 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  a4d^ 
tlona  of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publidi  Uk 
the  CoMoaxasiONAL  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommlttM 
when  said  reix)rt  or  print  has  been  previous 
printed.  This  rule  siiaU  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — Wbsa 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  i^ 
newspaijer  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  nmf- 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  prooeett- 
Ings,  the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quoti^ 
tions  which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Ifcoi- 
ber,  or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  Tiiat  no  address,  speeeh, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  m  the  Conorh- 
sioNAL  Record. 

10(b) .  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoNGRESSioif  AL  RxcoBD  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  wi- 
tension  from  the  copy  submitted  by  tits 
Official  Rep>ortera  of  one  House  and  then  aa 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  Houaa, 
so  tiiat  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughoot 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  Houm 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Itsai 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houaa 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  tka 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  Houn 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  In  session,  the  iMul  Item  sliaU  be  an  ax- 
tension  submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  Houat 
in  aeesion. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extenstooa 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indleatad 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  CoNcaESsioNAL  Recokd,  nor  to  Reoobos 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  mattar 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instanea 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Recoss 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  It 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  «( 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  whsn 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tel»' ' 
grams,  or  articles  presented  in  connectlca 
with  a  sp>eech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  iegla- 
latures,  addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  memk>er8  of  ills  Cabinet,  the  VIM 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  Tar  the 
purposes  of  tills  regulation,  any  one  artlda 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  witll« 
out  individual  headings,  shall  be  considerad 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  ml* 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Offldal 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  retura 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  anf. 
matter  submitted  for  the  OonokessionsIi  ~ 
Record  which  Is  in  contravention  of  ttala 
paragraph. 

la.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  nuum- 
script  and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  maka 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  plao* 
in  the  proceedings. 


.•i> 


Lojahy  D«y — Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  tke  Uailed  States  of  America,  Quincy, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22,  1964 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
May  3,  1964,  In  the  city  of  Qulncy.  Mass., 
the  George  P.  Bryan  Post  No.  613.  Veter- 
arvs  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  conducted  its  annual  ob- 
servance of  Loyalty  Day  which  was  es- 
tablished by  Presidential  and  congres- 
sional order. 

Under  the  general  chairmanship  of 
Post  Cmnmander  John  P.  Dineen  and 
the  chairmanship  of  Post  Americanism 
Officer  Arthur  G.  McLean,  a  most  suc- 
cessful and  impressive  Loyalty  Day  ob- 
servance was  carried  out  by  Uie  George 
P.  Bryan  Post. 

In  keeping  with  the  theme  of  the  na- 
tional VFW  poster  of  the  1964  Loyalty 
Day  which  depicted  the  first  Command- 
er in  Chief  of  our  country's  Armed 
Forces  and  the  first  President  of  our 
great  Nation  kneeling  in  the  snow  of 
Valley  Forge  praying  for  divine  assist- 
ance to  the  loyalty  and  allegiance  of  our 
American  people,  Americanism  Officer 
Arthur  G.  McLean  drafted  the  following 
letter  which  was  sent  to  all  veteran, 
civic  and  paternal  organizations  in  the 
city  of  Quincy  and  Norfolk  County. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Thess  A»k  Times  That  Tbt  Men's  Boxtls 
A  great  American  patriot.  Thomae  Paine, 
penned  these  words  In  a  pamphlet  In  the 
winter  of  1776-78  when  the  very  life  and  fu- 
ture of  our  Infant  Nation  was  at  Its  lowe.st 
point. 

Our  Continental  Army,  although  lacking 
proper  clothing,  food  and  fuel,  and  ravaged 
by  exposure  and  disease,  encotUTiged  by  the 
In&plring  words  of  that  great  American,  pro- 
duced for  us  today  an  America  which  is  the 
greatest  Nation  in  the  world. 

During  the  almost  200  years  since  those 
patriots  left  their  bloodstained  footprints  In 
the  snows  of  VaUey  Forge,  our  Nation  has 
had  other  years  In  which  the  words  of  Thom- 
as Paine  again  became  true. 

Today  all  true  Americans  must  be  again 
advised  that  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1964 
•these  are  times  that  try  men's  souls." 

Today  prayer  Is  banned  In  our  public 
schools. 

Today  attacks  are  being  made  on  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  and  the  salute  to  the  flag  of 
our  country. 

Today  many  of  our  allies  are  doing  busi- 
ness with  any  Communist  nation  and  are 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  their  demands  for 
world  recognition  and  support.  There  very 
Communist  nations  who  have  publicly 
avowed  their  determination  to  "bury"  the 
democratic  form  of  govemnient  of  our  United 
States. 


Appendix 

The  Communist  bloc  countries  unlverssJly 
hold  their  greatest  holiday.  May  Day,  on  the 
first  of  May  each  year.  Unfortunately  this 
Infamous  day  Is  being  celebrated  In  more 
countries  each  year. 

Truly  "these  are  times  that  try  men's 
souls." 

To  counteract  the  cancerous  spread  of  this 
communistic,  athlestlc  Ideology,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  have  been  sponsoring  an 
American  Loyalty  Day  on  the  first  Sunday 
In  May. 

This  year  the  George  F.  Bryan  Post  No.  fll3, 
VFW.  will  again  conduct  Its  Loj'alty  Day  In 
Quincy  on  Sunday  May  3,  1964. 

We  earnestly  solicit  yotir  Joining  with  us 
in  our  observance  to  publicly  show  to  all 
that  the  spirit  ol  Americanism  is  just  as 
alive  today  as  when  we  first  won  our  inde- 
pendence. 

We  wUl^  dedicate  this  year's  observance  in 
memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  J.  "nerney, 
a  man  who  truly  lived  as  a  dedicated  and 
loyal  American,  who  served  his  God  and 
country  equally  well. 

A  most  enthusiastic  response  to  this  letter 
w.as  received  from  most  of  those  contacted 
with  the  following  dignitaries  and  organiza- 
tions participating  in  the  ceremonies  and 
parade ; 

Hon,  Jamee  A.  Burke,  Member  of  Con- 
gress; Hon.  Amelia  Delia  Chlesa,  city  of 
Quincy  mayor;  Hon.  James  A.  Mclntyre.  State 
representative;  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Brett,  State 
rciiresentatlve;  Hon,  Charles  L  Shea,  State 
representative:  Hon  John  J.  Quinn,  Quincy 
City  Council;  Hon,  William  Edwards,  Quincy 
City  historian:  Chief  WUliam  Ferrazl.  Quincy 
Cltv  Police  Department;  Chief  Thomas  Gor- 
man, Quincy  City  Fire  Department, 
US  Navy,  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  Band. 
215th  MANG  Band. 

Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company 
of  Massachusetts. 

Lexington  Minute  Men, 
Quincy  Police  Department  Drill  Team. 
Quincy  Fire  Department  Drill  Team. 
Quincy  City  Hospital  Nurse  Corps, 
Quincy   Veterans   Council    (Includes    eight 
veterans  organizations), 

Quincy    Post    No.    95,    American    Legion. 
Cyril  P.  Morrlsette  Post  No,  294,  American 
Legion. 

WoUaston  Poet  No.  295.  American  Legion. 
Hovighs     Neck    Post    No.     380,     American 
Legion. 

Stoughton  Post  No.  89,  American  Legion. 
Milton  Post  No  114,  American  Legion. 
Norfolk  County  Council,  American  Legion. 
Quincy  Post  No,  195,  Jewish  V^'sj  Veterans 
of  the  United  States. 

Amvets  Memorial  Post,  Quincy. 
R:ding  In  Cars,  surviving  members  of  the 
John    A,    Boyd    Camp,    United   Spanish   War 
Veterans.  Quincy. 

Boston  Post  Office  Department  Band, 
Quincy  High  School  Band. 
Braintree  Warriors  Band. 
Bralntree  Braves  Bugle  and  Drum  Corps, 
St.  Ann's  Nei>on8et  Band. 
Sir  Thomas  More  Bugle  and  Drum  Corps. 
Golden  Rays,  Stoughton  Drum  Corps. 
The     Brigadiers,     St,    Christophers    Druna 
Corps. 

Blessed    Sacrament   Walpole   Drum   Corpu. 
Joanettes.  Weymouth,  marching  unit. 
Norfolk  County  Council  VFW  colors— fifth 
district  VFW  colors. 

Welle.'^ley  Post  VFW  and  auxiliary  and  Jun- 
ior units. 


Waverly  Poet  VPW  and  auxiliary  and  Jun- 
ior units, 

Natick  Post  VrW  and  auxiliary  and  Junior 

units. 

Medford  Poet  VFW  and  auxiliary  and  Jun- 
ior units,  

Walpole  Poet  VFW  and  auxiliary  and  Jun- 
ior units, 

St   Marks  Post  VFW  and  auxiliary  and  Jun- 
ior units.  Dorchester, 

George  F,  Bryan  Post  VFW, 
Qulncv    CouncU,   Boy    Scouts   of    America. 
comprised  of  25  Cub  packs,  Scout  troops,  and 
explorer  units. 

The  1964  VFW  Loyalty  Day  in  Quincy  was 
dedicated  In  memory  of  a  truly  loyal  Ameri- 
can, the  late  Reverend  Thc«na«  J.  Tierney,  a 
priect  who  for  many  years  served  as  the  Cath- 
olic chaplain  of  the  Quincy  fire  and  police 
departments  and  also  was  the  oflicial  parade 
director  of  the  city  of  Quincy,  His  recent 
death  has  been  considered  a  great  loss  to  the 
city  of  Quincy  by  all  its  clUzens,  The  only 
float  in  the  parade  was  In  memory  of  this 
beloved  clergyman,  and  depicted  his  major 
duties.  First  was  the  Biretta  of  a  Catholic 
priest  carried  by  an  altar  boy — second  his 
white  fire  helmet  as  fire  department  chaplain, 
and  third  his  official  uniform  hat  as  Quincy 
^Xirade  director  carried  by  a  member  of  the 
George  F.  Bryan  Post  No.  613  'VFW. 

The  formal  observances  were  opened  with 
the  tolling  of  the  bell  of  the  First  Parish 
Church  in  Quincy  Square.  It  Is  in  the  crypt 
of  this  church  that  the  remains  of  Presidents 
John  Adams  and  John  Quincy  Adams  now 
rest.  The  Loyalty  Day  observance*  are  held 
on  the  steps  of  this  chtu-ch. 

Next  followed  the  raising  oT  our  national 
flag  and  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem 
by  all  aJBcembled. 

The  invocation  was  given  by  R&bbl  Jacob 
Mann   of   Congregation   Beth   Israel,  Quincy. 
The  greetings  of  the  city  of  Quincy  were 
given  by  Mayor  Amelio  Delia  Clilesa. 

Greetings  from  the  Department  of  Masea- 
chusetts,  the  American  Legion,  were  given 
by  Department  Vice  Commander  Paul  A.  M. 
Hunt,  of  Qulncv.  and  a  member  of  the  George 
F.  Bryan  Post  No.  613  VFW. 

Henry  L.  Cyr,  senior  vice  commander.  De- 
partment of  Massachusetts,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  State*,  spoke  on  the 
necessity  of  all  oitisens  reaffirming  their  loy- 
alty and  pride  of  our  American  heritage,  and 
of  the  need  of  a  more  watchful  concern  about 
the  encroachment  of  communistic  and  ex- 
tremist Ideologies. 

I  had  the  honor  of  being  the  keynote 
speaker  and  following  my  address,  wreaths 
were  placed  on  the  tombs  of  President  John 
Adams  and  President  John  Quincy  Adams  in 
the  crypt  of  the  First  Parish  Church,  The 
Reverend  Bradford  Gale  offered  prayers  at  the 
tombs, 

A  hymn  in  memory  of  all  our  war  dead 
was  plaved  by  the  Navy  yard  band^  Volleys 
were  15red  by  the  St,  Marks  Post  VFW  firing 
squad  and  taps  wa«  sounded  by  the  Brain - 
tree  Warriors  Buglers, 

The  benediction  was  given  by  the  Reverend 
Francis  X.  Dufresne,  St,  Joeeph's  Church, 
Roxbury,  of  which  Father  Tlemey  had  been 
j>astor 

The  j>arade  then  formed  and  when  It 
reached  School  Street  and  Hancock  Court  it 
was  halted  to  carry  out  the  dedication  of 
this  square  as  "Rev.  Thomas  J.  Tiemty 
Square." 
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Tl-p  dedication  prayers  were  given  by  the 
Reverend  Chester  A  Porteus.  Chlrst  Church 
Episcopal  of  Qulncy  Reverend  Ptjrteus  a 
fellow  chaplain  with  Father  Tlerney  for  the 
yuincy  Fire  Department  also  recalled  some 
or  tlie  incldente  of  their  many  years  of 
friendship  and  close  assucUiti'iv 

Dedication  speakers  were  L.awrence  A.  But- 
ler, commander  Qulncy  Veterajis  Council. 
Mfiyor  Amello  Delia  Chlesa  and  Timothy  J. 
Murphy  past  commander  In  chief  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

AJU>r  the  dedication  services  the  pnvrade 
reidrnied  and  ct>ntinued  on  to  the  Creorge  F. 
Bryan  Post  where  refreshments  were  served 
t^>  .ill  who  ptirtlclpated  In  the  ceremonies  and 
parade 

The  L.oyalty  Day  committee  of  the  George 
F    Bryan   Post  was  comprised   of   the   follow- 

liiK 

Cieneral  chairman,  John  P  Dlneen,  com- 
mander, chairman,  Arthur  O  McLean.  Amer- 
Icani.sm  officer;  honorary  chief  marshall 
(px>6thumous)  Rev.  Thomas  J  Tlerney;  chief 
marshall.  Timothy  J  Murphy,  past  com- 
mander m  ch.lef,  VFW;  chief  of  staff,  James 
Johnston,  >.gt.  first  clasa  US.  Army;  officer  of 
the  day,  MaJ,  William  Dillon,  USMCR:  Law- 
rence A.  B\iUer;  Paul  A  M  Hunt;  David  Alex- 
ander, past  commander;  John  J  Brtor,  senior 
vice  corruiiander;  A  Warren  Steward,  Junior 
vice  commander;  Thomas  McDonald,  past 
comni.mder 


South  Dakota  Young  GOP  Conventioo 
on  Aogust  27-29 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF    SOUTH     DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Moiiday.  September  21,  1964 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  Prrsldent.  it  was 
my  privilege  to  attend  and  address  the 
convention  of  the  Young  Republicans  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota.  The  conven- 
tion was  held  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  In  the  city  of  Aberdeen.  It 
was  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic 
young  GOP  convention  in  the  history  of 
our  State. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  President 
Stan  Adelstein,  of  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak., 
the  Young  Republican  League  of  our 
State  has  been  steadily  growing,  both  In 
size  and  in  significance.  Two  of  our  pres- 
ent State  candidates  for  the  offices  of 
secretary  of  state  and  attorney  general 
are  young  Republicans,  as  is  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  regular  South  Da- 
kota State  Central  Committee  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

Instead  of  adopting  a  formal  Republi- 
can Party  platform  for  the  Young  Re- 
publican League,  the  convention  en- 
dorsed and  embraced  the  State  and  na- 
tional platforms  of  the  party,  and  then 
unanimously  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions 
dealinti  with  some  of  the  subjects  in 
which  these  Republicans,  who  are  below 
age  36,  are  vitally  interested. 

SOl-TH    D.AKOTA    YOUNG   REPUBLICAN   CONVENTION 
EE80LUTI0NS 

T  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  least  week's 
State  convention  of  the  Young  Republi- 
can League  of  South  Dakota. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  he  printed  In  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 
Stat*  Convention  HxsoLcmoNa,  Sooth  Da- 

K<YT\      YODNQ      RiPUBUCAN      LXAOUK.      1964, 

Aberdeen,  S  Dak..  August  27,  28,  29 
South  Dakota  Young  Republicans  proudly 
endorse  the  State  and  national  Republican 
platforms.  We  wholeheartedly  support  the 
national  ticket  of  Barrt  Ooldwates  and 
Wn.LiAM  Miller,  and  the  South  Dakota  con- 
gressional delegation  of  Senator  Karl  E. 
Mundt,  Representative  Ben  Reifel  and  Rep- 
resentative E.  Y  Berry  We  also  enthuslas- 
tlcullv  support  Nils  Boe  and  Lem  Overpeck 
for  the  offices  of  Governor  and  Llevitenant 
(Irovernor  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  and 
the  oui.standlng  slate  of  constitutional  offi- 
cers selected  at  the  State  convention 

Wo  commend  the  Archie  Gubbrud  admin- 
istration for  Its  progressive  administration 
over  tlie  past  4  years  and  commend  It  for  its 
sound  fl.scal  policy  We  also  commend  It  for 
Its  aid  to  State  education,  an  increase  from 
.$5  2  nUlllon  to  $10  million  per  blennlum.  and 
for  the  establishment  of  a  teacher's  retire- 
ment program  on  the  college  level  We  urge 
the  further  supplementation  of  South  Dakota 
e<lnraiion    opportunity 

AtiRHt'I.Tf  RE 

We  deplore  the  lack  of  concern  of  the 
Deniixratlc  Party  for  the  continual  decline 
of  farm  prices  to  74  percent  of  parity,  the 
lowest  level  since  1938  We  particularly  re- 
sent the  displacement  of  nUlUons  of  acres  of 
our  productive  lands  through  importation 
of  cheap  foreign  beef  and  other  red  meats, 
and  for  surrendering  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment philosophies  in  forcing  through  Con- 
gress an  Ineffective  beef  Import  quota  law  a« 
a  substitute  for  the  effective  tv-pe  of  legls- 
l,itlot\   which  Is  so  badly   needed. 

ASK     RrelACEMFNT    FOR    SECRETARY    FREEMAN 

We  suggest  that  this  administration  re- 
place Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvlUe  F*ree- 
man  with  BlUie  Sol  Estea.  who  is  apparently 
the  only  man  who  fully  understands  the 
farm  program  of  this  administration  well 
en(niKh  to  make  It  pay. 

OPPOSE    CARPETBAG    C'ANDn)ATES 

Wp  condemn  the  drive  toward  excessive 
power  by  the  executive  branch  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  manifestation  of 
this  attitude  by  the  administration  sending 
carpetbag  candidates  into  strategic  States  to 
run    for   the  office  of   U.S.   Senator 

GOLDWATia    BEST    BET    FOR    PEACE 

As  yoimg  Americans  we  place  our  faith 
and  confidence  in  the  Republican  Party  with 
its  policy  of  firmness  supported  by  strength, 
which  has  always  kept  us  out  of  war,  rather 
than  in  a  party  whose  policies  of  vacillation 
and  indecision  have  repeatedly  blundered 
America  into  foreign  wars.  We  place  our 
faith  In  the  Republican  Party  and  Its  lead- 
ership, which  win  regain  the  support  and 
confidence  of  our  friends  and  allies  and  re- 
•store  the  respect  our  enemies  had  for  the 
determination  and  military  might  during  the 
Republican   years  of  Elsenhower  and  Dulles 

RECREATION 

As  yoving  South  Dakotans,  Interested  In 
our  unequaled  recreational,  fish  and  wildlife 
opportunities,  we  deplore  and  condemn  the 
recent  statements  by  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Governor,  John  Frank  Lindley.  re- 
vealing a  desire  to  put  the  South  Dakota  De- 
partment of  Game.  Pish,  and  Parks  back  Into 
parti.san  politics 

MORALITY    IN    GOVERNMENT 

The  YGOP  feels  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  deserve  the  guarantee  of  mor- 
ality, honesty,  and  Integrity  In  government 
which  the  people  of  South  Dakota  have  en- 
Joyed  with  the  Gubbrud  administration  and 


which  win  be  continued  by  the  Boe-Over- 
peck  administration  All  Americana  can 
achieve  this  type  of  government  only  by 
election  of  the  Goldwater-MlUer  ticket,  "a 
team  you  can  trust,"  which  Is  In  sharp  and 
refreshing  contraat  to  the  »candalouB.  un- 
ethical, and  Immoral  "fsist  deal"  of  the  na- 
tional  Democrat  ticket. 

The  South  Dakota  Young  Republican 
League  expresses  Its  appreciation  and  thanks 
to  the  citizens  of  South  Dakota  and  to  the 
senior  Republicans  for  their  acceptance,  sup- 
port, and  encouragement  of  the  many  young 
people  who  have  entered  Into  political  ac- 
tivities of   South   Dakota. 

The  convention  further  thanks  the  host 
city  of  Aberdeen  and  the  Brown  County 
Young  Republican  Club.  Steve  Smith,  con- 
vention chairman,  and  also  those  persons 
and  businesses  who  have  helped  to  make  thli 
convention   a   success  ^ 


Part  I — Queitioanaire  Retoltt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  22.  1964 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  this  year  I  sent  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  questionnaires 
of  any  I  have  seen  to  every  resident  of 
my  district,  concerning  the  issues  facing 
the  United  States.  I  have  had  nearly 
12.000  returned  and  tabulated  electroni- 
cally, and  I  believe  that  the  results  are 
extremely  revealing. 

My  district  is  partly  urban  and  partly 
suburban,  in  Los  Angeles  County,  and  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  our  colleagues  will 
find  the  following  news  story — based  on 
the  first  question  asked — of  greet  in- 
terest ". 

Congressman  Brown  Sats  Unemployment, 
Delinquency  or  Most  Concern  in  Dis- 
trict 

First  tAbulatlons  from  the  questionnaire 
which  Congressman  George  E.  B«own.  Jr., 
sent  to  every  resident  of  the  29th  Congres- 
sional District  earlier  this  year  were  released 
this  week,  showing  unemployment  to  be 
considered  the  major  domestic  problem  In 
the  United  States,  with  Juvenile  delinquency, 
narcotics  and  crime  running  a  strong  second. 
The  first  question  in  a  questionnaire  that 
was  one  of  the  moet  comprehensive  ever 
sent  to  constituents  by  a  U.S.  Congressman, 
listed  10  items  generally  considered  to  be 
major  domestic  problems,  asking  that  the 
person  answering  check  3  which  he  felt 
wotild  be  the  greatest  source  of  trouble  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years.  The  10  Items,  in 
the  order  of  Importance  that  12.000  of 
Brown's  constituents  gave  to  them,  with  the 
percentiige  of  all  persons  responding  who 
checked  each  Item,  are  as  follows: 

Percent 

Unemployment.       50.0 

Jiivenlie     delinquency,     narcotics    and 

crime '*^  ^ 

Negro    demonstrations 35  2 

Racial  discrimination 35.  1 

Communist    subversion -  28  2 

Educational     needs 24  6 

The  rapid   population  Increase 21  9 

The    poverty    of    a    large    proportion    of 

our   citizens 21  5 

The  cost  of  medical  c&re  for  the  aged.-  20  6 
Automiitlon ^^-^ 


Congressman  Brown  pointed  out  that  it 
wac  most  interesting  that  the  problem  of 
automation  received  the  least  attention  while 
unemployment  ran  the  highest.  Coauthor  of 
the  bill  that  was  recently  signed  Into  law  es- 
tablishing a  National  Commission  on  Tech- 
nology. Automation,  and  Economic  Progrcas. 
Brown  noted  that  these  two  Items  were  tied 
together  very  cloaely,  but  were  not.  appar- 
ently, a«  cloaely  related  In  the  public  mind. 

Some  of  the  moet  interesting  figures  are  in 
the  breakdown  that  Brown  has  made  by 
political  party,  age.  and  religion.  However. 
573  percent  of  the  Democrats  included  un- 
employment in  their  list  of  concerns,  making 
It  the  highest  priority  Item  in  Browns 
party,  while  Republicans  ranked  iinemploy- 
ment  fourth  In  Importance,  with  37.9  percent 
checking  it  off. 

Republicans  In  the  29th  District  placed 
Juvenile  delinquency  first,  with  67  9  p>ercent, 
Negro  demonstrations  aecond,  and  Commu- 


nist rubTeralon  third.  Democrata  g»Te 
Juvenile  dellnqxiency  Becotid  priority  and  ra- 
cial dlscrlmlnatltHi  wa»  ranked  third. 

"Prestunably,  thoec  checking  racial  dla- 
crtmlnatlon  as  a  major  problem  would  be  In- 
cUned  to  look  favorably  on  the  dvU  rights  Is- 
sue and  the  Negro's  efforts  to  increase  his 
opportunities,  while  those  marking  Negro 
demonstrations  as  a  problem,  are  probably 
not  too  sympathetic  to  theee  efforts,"  Con- 
gressman Baowir  stated. 

Religious  breakdowns  were  alao  significant, 
with  Protestants  placing  delinquency  ahead 
of  unemployment  and  Jewish  constituents 
ranking  racial  discrimination  second.  Just  be- 
hind unemployment.  Catholics  placed  Im- 
portance on  the  Issues  closely  paralleling  the 
overall  ranking,  although  they  placed  dis- 
crimination slightly  ahead  of  demonstra- 
tions. The  nxmibers  In  the  following  chart 
Indicate  the  rank  In  Importance  which  each 
group  gave  to  each  of  the  major  problems 
listed; 
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Other  facts  Brown  discovered  in  the 
questionnaire  Include  those  showing  that 
persons  answering  who  were  under  25  years 
of  age  are  moet  sympathetic  to  the  Negro 
problems,  placing  racial  discrimination  at 
the  top  of  their  list.  All  other  age  groups 
gave  unemployment  and  Juvenile  delin- 
quency either  first  or  second  place,  with  the 
delinquency  problem  receiving  only  fourth 
ranking  among  the  youngest  age  group. 


As  expected,  the  cost  of  medical  care  for 
the  aged  received  continually  Increasing  at- 
tention with  Increase  In  age.  It  remains  In 
the  bottom  position  for  all  age  groupings 
through  age  40  and  then  picks  up  to  where 
It  Is  ranked  fourth  as  a  major  problem  by 
those  aged  66  and  over.  The  table  below 
shows  ranking  by  age: 
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Several  high  school  and  college  classes 
were  given  Baown's  questionnaire  to  answer, 
bringing  the  percentage  of  those  In  the 
youngest  age  grouping  to  a  larger  figure. 
Brown  noted  that  the  large  percentage  of 
those  answering  In  the  61  and  over  category 
Is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  other  groupings 
are  In  6-year  steps  and  partly  to  the  fact 
that  elderly  persons  take  a  greater  Interest  In 
political  Issues  as  well  as  probably  having 
more  time  to  spend  answering  a  question- 
naire. 

The  tabulations  were  placed  on  IBM  cards 
and  compilations  were  done  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Research  Foundation,  an  Independent 
research  group. 


Legislative  Salary  Increases 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF  nmiAMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  22, 1964 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Hoosier  Parmer  is  the  publication  of  the 
strong  and  highly  respected  Indlsina 
Farm  Bureau,  whose  membership  ccm- 


prlses  a  very  significant  proportion  of 
the  farmers  of  the  State. 

An  editorial  signed  by  the  editor,  C. 
W.  Stall,  and  appearing  in  the  August 
issue  of  that  publication,  commented  on 
the  action  taken  by  Congress  in  the  re- 
cent pay-raise  bill,  centering  on  the  pro- 
vision for  pay  increases  for  Members. 
Although  some  criticism  has  resulted 
from  that  action,  and  I  am  sure  every 
Senator  has  received  letters  on  the  mat- 
ter, Mr.  Stall  has  made  a  reasonable 
anaJysis  which  should  help  the  under- 
standing of  not  only  his  regulsu-  readers, 
but  also  others  to  whose  attention  it 
might  come. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "A  Good  Investment,*'  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

A  Good  Investment 

(By  C.W.  Stall) 

Congress  passed  a  bill  not  long  ago  in- 
creasing the  salaries  of  certain  Federal  Gov- 
ernment workers.  Included  was  provision 
for  a  $7,500  Increase  In  the  salaries  of  U.S. 
House  Members.  This  would  bring  their 
annual  salary,  beginning  with  those  elected 
to  CongreES  this  fall,  to  $30,000. 

In  discussing  salary,  expense  allowance, 
living  costs,  etc..  with  several  Hooeler  Rep- 
resentatives now  serving,  the  cost  of  public 
service  and  campaigning  comes  out. 

Experience  shows  that  money  can  stand 
In  the  way  of  some  well-qualified  people 
seeking  public  office. 

One  House  Member  explained  that  his  last 
campaign  for  reelection  cost  about  $20,000. 
About  half  of  that  amotint,  he  confided, 
came  from  the  party  and  from  Individual 
small  contributions,  and  the  other  $10,000 
came  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

Flying  back  and  forth  between  the  Capital 
and  the  home  district  for  business  and  po- 
litical purposes  Is  expensive.  One  round  trip 
per  congressional  session  is  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  20  cents  a  mile.  The  rest  must  be 
financed  by  the  man  himself.  One  Hoosier 
made  the  round  trip  40  times  last  year,  at  a 
total  cost  of  around  $3,000.  Only  five  of 
these  were  paid  for  by  the  party  or  by  groups 
asking  the  Congressman  to  address  them. 

In  addition  to  his  salary,  a  Member  of 
the  U  S.  House  receives  about  $20,000  each 
year  to  pay  nine  assistants  and  clerical  work- 
ers. He  can  use  up  to  $1.2(X)  per  year  for 
stationery,  and  send  business  maU  postage 
free. 

While  all  of  this  would  seem  to  add  up  to 
a  lot  of  money.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  it  can 
melt  away  rapidly  for  newsletters  to  con- 
stituents, necessary  travel,  correspondence, 
living  expenses,  social  expenses,  political 
eontrlbutlons.  administrative,  and  clerical 
help. 

NONX    HAVX    COlO'IAims 

No  Indiana  Congressman  that  we  talked 
to  has  complained.  Indeed,  they  seem  de- 
dicated to  serving  their  districts  as  long  as 
the  voters  continue  to  elect  them. 

This  Is  Just  one  example  which  shows  that 
the  financial  consideration  Is  real.  It  Is 
lelt  just  as  much  by  people  seeking  office 
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at    tlie    local    and    State    leveU    as    by    tho«« 
asptrUig  to  national  offlcce. 

Most  candidate*  refuse  unreaaonably  large 
campaign  contributions  becauie  they  do  not 
want  to  feel  subject  to  undue  Influence  oh 
their  vote.  Yet.  they  welcome  small  cam- 
pal(?n  contributions  from  well-wishers. 
Maybe  It  woiild  be  a  good  Investment  In 
good  government  to  send  a  dollar  or  two  to 
the  candlate.  candidates,  or  the  political 
party  (at  any  level)  that  you  want  to  sup- 
port This  kind  of  help.  In  addition  to  active 
work  and  a  vote  on  election  day.  truly  rep- 
resents citizenship  at  Its  best. 


CoDgrets  Should  Keep  At  It 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 


bipartisan  n*t\ire.  by  Oovernora  as  well  as 
Congressmen,  liaa  gone  Into  tbe  Appalachian 
aid  measure  to  eliminate  flaws  in  the  ortg- 
Inal  program.     Congress  should  not  let  this 

bin  die. 

«ven  though  Congress  has  complied  a 
creditable  record  thus  far— with  passage  of 
bills  on  tax  reduction,  civil  rights,  mass 
transit  aid.  war  on  poverty  and  several  Im- 
portant conservation  measxires — there  U 
much  more  still  to  do  Adjournment  any- 
time soon  ought  to  be  out  of  the  question 
now. 


The  Charity  Bufinew 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF    SOUTH    D.^KOTA 

IN  THE  SEN.^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22.  1964 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  would  like  to  Include  the  foUowlng 
editorial  taken  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  today,  September  22.  1964.  en- 
titled 'Congress  Should  Keep  at  It." 

We  of  the  Philadelphia  congressional 
delegation  wholeheartedly  concur  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  article. 

We  firmly  believe  the  Congress  should 
remain  in  continuous  session  until  all 
major  legislation  of  importance  to  the 
American  people  is  enacted  into  law. 

To  this  end.  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
work  around  the  clock  to  accomplish  this 

task. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Congress  Should  Keep  At  It 

As  summer  yields  to  autumn,  and  election 
day  stands  only  6  weeks  away.  Members 
of  Congress  understandably  are  anxious  to 
adjourn   without  further  delay. 

However,  much  work  remains  to  be  done. 
Bills  are  pending  that  demand  attention 
now.  not  next  year.  It  Is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  stick  to  their  deeks  until  their 
Uxsk  is  finished. 

Senate  Democratic  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfikld  has  listed  a  half  dozen  must  bills 
that  should  be  acted  on  before  adjournment. 
He  is  hopeful  that  several  other  measures 
will  be  passed  also 

On  the  priority  list  are  a  major  appro- 
priations bill  containing  funds  for  numer- 
ous programs;  the  foreign  aid  bill;  food-for- 
peace  legislation;  Federal  aid  to  education  In 
areas,  such  as  Philadelphia,  where  military 
or  other  Government  installations  are  lo- 
cated, an  Increase  In  social  security  benefits 
with  a  medicare  rider  attached;  and  author- 
ization for  U.S.  participation  In  an  Inter- 
national coffee  quota  agreement. 

The  logjam  will  not  be  broken  until  the 
Senate  ends  Its  Impasse  over  legislative  re- 
apportionment. A  rider  has  been  attached 
to  the  foreign  aid  bill  which  seeks  to  delay 
enforcement  of  last  June's  Supreme  Court 
decision  which  declared  unconstitutional 
the  apportionment  of  either  house  of  a  State 
legislature  on  any  basis  except  population. 
At  this  late  date,  It  well  might  be  advis- 
able for  the  Senate  to  schedule  night  sessions 
on  a  regular  basis  until  the  reapportionment 
deadlcok  Is  broken  and  the  deck  is  clear  to 
proceed  with  other  urgent  business. 

We  believe  the  Appalachian  economic  de- 
velopment bill  ought  to  be  elevated  to  a  place 
on  the  priority  list  for  enactment  at  this 
-session    of  Congress       Much   hard  work  of  a 


Tuesday.  September  22.  1964 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  have  never  failed  to 
rally  behind  the  national  charity  drives 
which  have  been  conducted  with  more 
and  more  frequency  during  the  past 
decade.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
has  been  collected  for  many  worthy 
causes.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
unfortunate  citizens  have  benefited  from 
these  charity  drives.  Lately,  however, 
we  hear  more  and  more  stories  about 
"fast-buck  operators"  who  feather  their 
own  nests  through  participation  in  these 

drives. 

On  August  22,  Paul  Harvey  dLscussed 
the  situation  in  his  radio  broadcast.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt 
from  this  program  be  included  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rec»rd,  as  follows: 
The  Charity  Business 
Just  when  we  think  we're  shockproof. 
along  comes  an  expos*  revealing  that  charity 
dollars  Intended  for  war  widows  and  orphans 
have  been  pocketed  by  crooks. 

Five  years  ago  the  Sister  Kenny  Foundation 
was  rocked  by  scandal  and  an  ugly  shadow 
fell  across  all  organized  charities. 

You'd  think  with  such  a  warning  that 
persons  responsible  for  the  admlnlsUatlon 
of  the  other  charities  would  Immediately  In- 
vestigate and  ventilate  any  symptom  of 
hanky-panky.  Yet,  In  the  5  years  since, 
while  Kenny  Foundation  officials  were  being 
prosecuted,  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans allowed  a  professional  fund-raising  out- 
fit in  Chicago  to  steal  some  2  million  donated 
dollars 

Harold  Sager,  calling  himself  Col.  Harold 
S.  McCUntock.  solicited  contributions  for 
the  DAV  Some  contributions  were  sizable 
When  the  Borden  Co  donated  property 
worth  almost  a  million  dollars,  the  DAV 
received  only  »250.000  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral says  Sager  pocketed  the  rest.  There 
were  some  400  comparable  transactions  In 
which  he  talked  Industries  Into  making  "tax 
deductible  contributions"  or  merchandise, 
real   property,   sometimes   entire   factories. 

Actually,  the  DAV.  having  been  similarly 
embarrassed  1953.  should  have  been  gun-shy 
A  New  York  legislative  committee  showed  at 
that  time  that  the  IMV  had  collected  more 
than  $21  ralUlon  of  which  none  went  to  In- 
dividual veterans  A  professional  fund-rais- 
ing group  had  kept  for  Itself  68  percent  of  all 
contributions 

Now  we  discover  that  even  If  Mr   .Sager  had 
not  got  greedy,  a<T<irding  to  the  terms  of  his 


contr.ict  with  the  DAV  he  could  have  kept— 
legally — 49  percent  of  the  total  take. 

Now  the  March  of  Dimes  Is  under  Investiga- 
tion. New  York's  Attorney  General  Lefkowlta 
says  he  is  particularly  Interested  In  the  "per- 
sonal expenses  of  President  Basil  O'Connor." 
Charity.  In  the  original  American  tradlUon, 
constituted  nothing  more  than  a  helping 
hand  for  a  nearby  neighbor 

When  charity  was  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  church  and  became  a  business — so  that 
half  the  proceeds  went  to  professional  fund 
raisers  and  much  of  the  remainder  went  for 
"administrative  expense" — it  became  some- 
thing other  than  charity. 

I  am  mllltantly  opposed  to  Increasing  Gov- 
ernment  snoopervlslon  of  our  private  lives, 
but  we  keep  asking  for  It 

Have  no  Illusions.  The  billion  of  your  dol- 
l;u-s  which  Congfress  recently  voted  for  the 
President's  antlpoverty  program  will  be 
culled  by  a  lot  of  sticky  and  IneBBclent  fin- 
gers before  It  ever  finds  Its  way  Into  the 
hands  of  the  hungry  •  •  •  Government  ad- 
ministration of  charity  Is  no  Improvement. 
But  the  proponents  of  private  charity  had 
better  examine  their  own  degree  of  effllcency 
before  they  Invite  Federal  usurpation  and  ad- 
ministration of  all  welfare 

There  are  In  our  midst  examples  of  how 
It  can  be  done  right.  The  Salvation  Army 
accomplishes  magnificent  resulte  with  mini- 
mal overhead.  Society  charities  on  a  com- 
munity level  often  pay  little  or  nothing  for 
the  brainpower  and  womanpower  they  are 
able  to  enlist 

But  when  dedication  Is  so  lacking  that 
professional  fund  raisers  must  be  employed, 
then  chnrity  costs  more  than  It's  worth. 


Part  II — Qaettionnaire  Retaks 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22.  1964 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  paradoxical  sit- 
uations confronting  us  today  is  the  ex- 
tremely stroixg  support  given  to  the  pro- 
posed hospital  insurance  amendment  to 
the  social  security  system,  and  the  appar- 
ent disregard  shown  by  so  many  of  our 
colleagues. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
following  news  story,  showing  how  12,000 
of  the  residents  of  the  29th  EMstrict  of 
California  feel  about  this  program.  The 
results  of  this  questionnaire,  mailed  to 
every  household  in  the  district,  have 
been  tabulated"  in  conjunction  with  a 
great  deal  of  demographic  information 
and  every  return  has  been  included  in 
the  totals.  I  believe  they  are,  therefore, 
quite  significant: 

Oeorgf  Brown  Pou.  Shows  Heavy  MedicaO 
Support 
The  medicare  program,  which  was  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Senate  and  expected 
to  be  voted  on  in  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  this  week,  is  favored  by  a  2-to-I  margin 
in  the  29th  Congressional  District,  accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  a  questionnaire  mailed 
out  by  Congressman  George  E  Brown,  Jr , 
early   this   summer 

Tabulations  show  67  5  percent  of  Brown's 
constituents  either  strongly  or  mildly  sup- 
porting a  hospital  insurance  program  as  part 
of  the  Rorla!  .sectirity  sj-stem,  and  32.5  per- 
cent    either     strongly    or     mildly    opposing. 


These  percentages  are  based  on  only  those 
expressing  an  opinion  without  including 
those   who  were  undecided. 

The  Senate  added  the  hospital  Insurance 
program  to  amendments  that  had  previously 
been  passed  by  the  House,  and  a  vote  will 
probably  be  taken  by  Representatives  this 
week  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  will 
accept  the  addition  of  this  amendment. 
Congressman  Brown  introduced  a  bill  In 
support  of  the  medicare  program  early  In 
1963.  and  has  Indicated  his  desire  to  see  It 
enacted  on  many  occasions. 

Brown's  questionnaire  also  gives  him  re- 
sults according  to  age,  sex,  political  party, 
religion,  and  certain  other  categories. 
Democrats  Indicated  heavy  support  for  the 
program,  which  President  Johnson  Includes 
In  his  list  of  essential  legislation,  with  83 
percent  In  favor,  whereas  even  38  percent  of 
the  Republicans  supported  the  proposal  as 
well.  The  29th  District  Is  strongly  Demo- 
cratic, about  63  percent  registering  that  way 
for  voting  purposes,  although  only  about  57.6 
percent  of  those  answering  the  questionnaire 
checked  Etemocrat  as  their  party  preference. 

The  following  table  shows  Catholic  and 
Jewish  persons  as  being  the  strongest  sup- 
porters of  the  program  (although  Protestants 
also  favor  it  by  a  substantial  margin)  when 
broken  down  by  religion,  and  men  more  In 
favor    of    medicare    than    women. 

I  In  perciiUf 


8i)p|x)rt 

oppose 

Undecided 

Total 

64 

31 

5 

Male 

fl6 
62 

73 
86 
83 
38 

31 

•         32 
40 
23 
11 
14 
57 

4 
6 

I'rolestant 

Ciitholic       . 

4 
4 

Jfwish     

3 

T  *omocrat 

3 

lieimbllcan 

5 

The  results  of  Brown's  questionnaires,  with 
11.700  returns  from  approximately  75,000  sent 
out.  were  all  put  on  IBM  cards  and  the  tabu- 
lations compiled  by  the  California  Research 
Foundation. 

Age  breakdowns  were  Interesting  on  the 
medicare  Issue,  since  It  would  primarily  bene- 
fit the  elderly.  The  differences  In  percentages 
were  not  as  large,  however,  as  one  might  sus- 
pect. 

A  marked  drop  In  support  between  the  ages 
of  26  and  35  Is  shown,  with  thoee  aged  25 
and  under  favoring  the  program  heavily. 
Most  concern,  of  course,  Is  shown  by  persons 
who  have  passed  their  51st  birthday.  The 
table  of  percentages  by  age  is  as  follows: 

(In  percent] 


Support 

Oppose 

Undecided 

28  and  under 

2f,  to30 

ST 

55 
.M 
63 
04 
66 
§8 
70 
70 

28 
41 

38 
32 
34 
3! 
28 
26 
25 

5 

31  to3.S.. 

3f>  10  40 

41  10  4fi ... 

4«loS0  ...V 

&1  IcVS 

,V,  toao 

«1  and  over. 

5 

Walter  Norblad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22.  1964 

Mr.  DAGUE.    Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
this  House  stands  bereft  of  one  of  its 


most  distinguished  Members,  and  once 
more  we  stand  with  bowed  heads  as  a 
good  friend  and  colleague  is  called  to  his 
eternal  rest. 

In  Walter  Norblad  we  had  a  dedicated 
legislator  who  devoted  most  of  his  con- 
gressional career  to  a  search  for  methods 
whereby  the  public  interest  could  be 
conserved  and  the  wasting  of  public 
substance  brought  to  a  stop.  Our  de- 
parted colleague's  chosen  field  was  the 
military,  and  he  kept  a  constant  vigil  to 
make  sure  that  defense  administrators 
did  not  become  derelict  in  the  discharge 
of  their  accepted  responsibilities. 

Walter  Norblad  was  a  genial  man  and 
his  unfailing  good  nature  came  to  the 
surface  in  a  ready  smile  and  the  kindly 
word.  Gifted  in  repartee,  he  usually  had 
a  witty  comeback  to  anyone  who  seemed 
inclined  to  question  his  sincerity  in  the 
pursuit  of  better  living  conditions  for 
servicemen  and  a  more  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  the  defense  dollar.  We  shall  miss 
this  good  friend,  and  assuredly,  the 
House  will  be  the  poorer  because  of  his 
passing. 

Mrs.  Dague  joins  me  in  extending  our 
heartfelt  condolences  to  the  members 
of  his  family  as  they  contemplate  this 
irreparable  loss.  May  an  all-compas- 
sionate Father  encircle  them  with  His 
arms  and  ease  for  them  the  heartache 
of  this  sad  hour. 


Praise  of  the  National  Park  System  and 
Personnel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF   mew    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22.  1964 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Con- 
gressman's daily  mail  is  replete  with 
constituents'  problems — matters,  the  res- 
olution of  which  bring  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  to  both  constituent  and 
representative. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from 
a  constituent  which  seeks  no  help,  sets 
forth  no  problem,  and  no  complaint. 

This  letter  in  praise  of  our  Rangers 
and  park  service  personnel  deserves  wide 
notice: 

Babylon.  NY, 
August  24.  1964. 
Hon.  James  R   Obover.  Jr., 
New  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir;  We  have  Just  finished  one  erf 
the  most  rewarding  vacations  of  our  life 
touring  the  national  parks  of  oiu-  country 
and  we  want  to  thank  you  for  your  efforts  In 
promoting  the  national  conservation  pro- 
gram of  which  the  park  system  Is  but  a  part. 
We  only  wish  there  were  aome  way  of  ade- 
quately letting  you  know  how  grateful  we 
are  to  those  many  fine  people  who  made  this 
trip  BO  memwiable.  The  educational  effort 
and  almost  personal  care  of  each  ranger  and 
the  never-ending  patience  of  the  personnel 
are  all  remarkable.  For  several  jrears  we 
have  noted  theee  facts  and  have  reeolved 
to  try  to  let  those  responsible  know  of  our 
praise. 

I  would  be  pleased  11  you  felt  that  forward- 


ing this  letter  to  the  Department  of  Interior 
or  another  Qoverrunent  offloe  coxUd  in  some 
way  be  helpful.  I  can  think  of  no  tax  dol- 
lar that  Is  of  more  ultimate  value  than  one 
spent  in  preserving  the  heritage  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Yours  truly, 

Arthtjh  Champagne. 


Saturday  Ereninf  Post  Smears  and 
Attacks  on  Senator  Goldwater 


EIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  W.  GLENN 

OF  NEW   jrasEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22.  1964 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  memory  as  a  subscriber  and 
reader  of  the  Saturday  E^'ening  Post.  I 
note  vicious  smears  and  attacks  on 
Senator  Goldwater  in  its  editorials.  I 
recall  the  days  when  the  editorials  were 
interesting  and  timely,  and  it  was  a  mag- 
azine which  thousands  of  readers  looked 
forward  to  every  week  as  part  of  the 
American  scene.  Now,  instead  of  edi- 
torializing for  the  sake  of  news,  the  Post 
serves  the  purposes  of  a  political  party  by 
circulating  throwouts  attacking  a  candi- 
date. This  certainly  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  great  traditions  of  the  old  Post, 
and  I  have  written  to  the  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Co.  as  follows: 
Congress   of  the  Untted   States. 

House    of    Represent atpves, 
Washington.  D.C.  September  ;7.  i964 
Saturday  E>veninc  Post. 

Curtis  Publishing  Co  ,  Independence  Square. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  almost  all  of  my 
life  and  remember  the  days  when  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  had  the  largest  circula- 
tion of  any  magazine  in  the  country  and 
rightfully  so.  The  articles  and  stories  were 
something  which  thousands  of  readers 
looked  forward  to  every  week.  Even  the 
front  cover  was  outstanding  with  the  pic- 
tures of  Norman  Rockwell  becoming  part  of 
the  American  scene  The  editorials  were 
interesting  and  timely. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  memory  as  a  sub- 
scriber and  reader  of  the  Poet.  I  now  receive 
news  releases  from  Its  public  relations  man- 
ager, sending  me  copies  of  the  editorials  en- 
dorsing President  Johnson  for  reelection, 
which  Is  your  privilege,  and  at  the  same 
time  attacking  his  opponent.  Senator  Gold- 
water,  with  a  vlclotis  smear,  which  is  not 
at  all  necessary  and  certainly  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  past  pjoUcy  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  In  fact,  the  complete  editorial 
instead  of  editorializing  on  President  John- 
son, mentions  him  only  in  passing  and  con- 
tinues with  an  attack  on  Senator  Goldwater 
that  sounds  like  something  written  by  politi- 
cal hacks  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

I  have  always  believed  that  an  editorial 
Is  part  of  a  periodical  and  Is  Issued  as  part 
otf  the  body  of  the  magazine,  but  to  start 
running  a  public  relations  news  release,  not 
apparently  for  the  sake  of  news  but  to  serve 
the  purpoees  of  a  political  party  by  circulat- 
ing "throw  outs"  attacking  a  candidate.  U 
certainly  not  flTkeeplng  with  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  the  old  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Sincerely  yotu^, 

M.C 
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Salute  to  Canfress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 


or    N«W    JIRSIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Sevtember  22.  1964 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  Is  In  the  record  of  the  88th 
Congress  much  of  which  we  may  justly 
be  proud.  Indeed,  that  record  has  al- 
ready been  made  the  subject  of  a  cele- 
bration at  the  White  House.  But  as  is 
pointed  out  in  the  following  editorial 
from  the  August  20  editions  of  the  New 
York  Times,  there  is  much  we  can  still 
accomplish— notably  passage  of  a  hos- 
pital care  program  for  the  elderly.  Let 
us  therefore,  redouble  our  efforts  and 
perhaps  we  may  even  merit  another  cele- 
bration—this one  hosted  by  our  semor 

citizens. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Tlmea,   Aug.  20.   1964] 
Salut*  to  CoNcaE-sa 

Bipartisan  amiability  and  Invincible  opti- 
mism have  always  been  parU.  of  Preeident 
JohnBOns  operating  technique,  but  In  hla 
pral»e  for  this  Congress  he  Is  surpassing  him- 
self "When  the  record  of  this  Congress  U 
completed.  It  will  place  the  88th  Congress  n 
the  record  books  as  the  most  c^mstructWe  In 
the  20th  century.  Exectulve  and  congres- 
sional relationships  could  hardly  have  been 
better."  he  told  repoil^rs  thU  weefc     In  ce  e- 

bratlon.  he  invited  members  of  both  parties 
to  a  "salute  to  Congress"  reception  at  the 
White  House  yesterday. 

The  record  Ib  at  once  less  simplistic  and 
less  satisfactory  than  the  President's  rhetoric 
suggests.  This  Congress  Is  sure  of  an  honor- 
able place  m  history  If  only  because  It 
adopted  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Cxittlng  taxes 
to  keep  the  economy  from  sagging,  even 
though  the  budget  was  unb-alanced,  repre- 
sented a  wise  departure  from  outmoded  eco- 
nomic orthodoxy.  This  Congress  has  passed 
several  other  desirable  pieces  of  legislation, 
notably  aid  to  higher  eduactlon,  the  wilder- 
ness bill,  and  the  expansion  of  the  HIU- 
Btzrton  hospital  program  It  has  also 
pioneered— too  timidly  but  still  in  the  right 
direction— m  the  antlpoverty  and  mass 
transit  programs. 

As  against  these  achievements,  however, 
there  have  been  some  serious  failures.  A 
southern  flllbuster  stalled  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  for  more  than  4  months.  The  tax-writ- 
ing committees  stripped  the  tax  reduction 
bill  of  all  reforms,  leaving  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  a  patchwork  of  Inequities  and 
special  privileges.  Chairman  Wilbur  Mn,i.s 
and  a  bipartisan  bloc  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  once  again  denied  the  House  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  long-overdue 
medicare  program.  Chairman  Howard  Smith 
again  used  the  authority  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee  to  snarl  the  flaw  of  legislative 
traffic  In  recent  days.  Senator  EvKRrrr 
DOIKSEN.  the  minority  leader,  has  tied  up 
the  work  of  the  Senate  by  seeking  to  attach 
to  the  foreign  aid  bill  a  rider  on  the  wholly 
unrelated  Issue  of  legislative  reapportion- 
ment. 

ThU  has  been  a  better-than-average  Con- 
gress but  It  could  have  done  much  more  to 
meet'  the  needs  of  the  Nation.  In  common 
with  all  recent  Congresses  It  has  provided 
fresh  evidence  of  how  hard  It  U  proving  for 
our  national  legislature  to  ke«p  abreast  of 
the  problems  of  a  rapidly  growing  and  rapidly 
changing  Nation.  Even  so  notable  a  con- 
tribution as  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 


cannot  obscur*  thm  necessity  for  a  thorough 
reform  of  proc«lure  and  committee  system 

of  both  Houses.  w>,,t* 

The  bonhommle  of  a  party  at  the  White 
House  provides  an  engaging  curtain-raiser  to 
what  Is  likely  to  b«  an  unpleasant  campaign, 
but  It  ought  not  encourage  too  much  com- 
placency on  Capitol  Hill.  A  Congress  which 
tolerates  the  present  delays,  obstructionism 
and  committee  Irresponsibility  deserves  a 
reform  even  more  than  It  does  a  salute. 


Commencement    at    WUlowbrook     State 
School  for  Practical  Nursing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NrW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22,  1964 
Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.     Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September   11,   1964,  I  at- 
tended the  commencement  exercises  of 
the   WUlowbrook   State   School.    School 
for    Practical    Nursing.    Staten    Island, 
NY     Dr  Jack  Hammond,  director,  pre- 
sided  at   the   graduation:    Rev.   Arnold 
OsUund  gave  the  Invocation:   Elizabeth 
Turner  and  Norman  Middlebrook  of  Uie 
graduating  class  delivered  a  greeting  and 
farewell     message     respectively:      Mary 
Kelly      RN.,    principal.     f)resented     the 
class'  Dr.   Frank  Glasser  awarded  the 
diplomas:  and  Joseph  Lombardi  directed 
the    Willowbrook    State    School    Band. 
The   graduates  were;    Betty   J.   Bolden. 
Susana  Colon.  Frances  Fleschncr.  Arthur 
H    Hanna.  John  W.  Harding,  Jr.,  Peter 
L    Jones.  Delina  Diane  Mahoney.   Nor- 
man    Clark     Middlebrook,     Martha     E. 
Moore  Nancy  Loretta  Muldoon.  Vena  E. 
Murray,    Georgette    Nicholson,    Stuart 
Paul   Olsowske,   Jr.,    Edward   Robinson. 
Patricia    Ann    Russell,    Geneva    Sadler, 
Elizabeth  J.  Turner.  Marianela  Walms- 
ley   and  Yvonne  J.  Williams. 

Marion  Crotty,  R.N.,  gave  the  princi- 
pal address,  and  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude this  speech: 


The    art    of    living— Florence    Nightingale 
once  said,  "A  better  world  will  not  be  given 
to  us    so  let  us  begin  without  delay  to  make 
one "'    Many      discerning      Individuals      are 
deeply  concerned  over  the  future  of  our  young 
people  in  the  1960s  and  onward.     This  awe- 
some age  of  ours  Is  one  of  "Sputnllc.s."     Dis- 
coverers."    and     "Echoes",      man-lnto-space 
trips    shrinking   continent;    jet   tran.<.porta- 
tlon    mass  communication   media  and   hun- 
dred's  of   other   technological    advances      In 
the   health   science    fields   we   have    had    the 
discovery    and    the    development    of    cures, 
treatment    and   methods   of   care    that    even 
50  years  ago  would  have  been  thought  to  be 
almost  in  the  realm  of  fanta.sy      We  should 
not   overlook   the   effects   of   aut<-.matlon    on 
society    and    individuals.     Madison    Avenue, 
labor   unions,   organized   nursing   and   many 
other  groups  all  tend  to  take  care,  or  should 
I  say  charge,  of  many  things  and  submerge 
the    Individual.     Some    of    these    trends    are 
the  road  to  riches  for  Individuals  and  groups 
but  some  trends  are  tiie  road  to  ruin. 

With  this  marked  progress,  what  Is  hap- 
oenlng  to  Individuals,  to  society,  and  what 
to  being  done  about  it?  Some  leaders  are 
afraid,  and  there  may  very  well  be  reason  for 
their  fear. 


Because  Individuals,  young  and  old,  are 
being  desensltlMd  to  the  wholesome  aspecU 
of  the  "good  life."  The  "good  lUe"  to  which 
I  refer  you  Is  the  day-to-day  life  we  live,  the 
one  which  has  deep  meaning,  the  one  In 
which  we  aspire  to  build  that  which  will  pay 
dividends  for  a  whole  life  with  deep  satlsfac- 
tlons.  These  deeper  satisfactions  give  mean- 
ing to  life  Itself.  ^  .  .  ^.  ...  , 
To  UlusUate  my  statement  that  Individuals 
are  being  conditioned  negatively,  let  me  teU 
you  how  this  Is  taking  place. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  changes  that 
I  have  noted  In  people  Is  their  lack  of  con- 
cern   for    what    Is    happening    about    them. 
People    In    general    are    quite    casual    to   the 
murder  stories  that  appear  In  print  or  occur 
In   the  same  block  or  town,   to  the  success 
of    TV    which    depends    on    violence,    to    the 
wholesale    corruptions    of    large    groups    of 
young  men  and  women  by  the  use  of  drugs, 
and  their  ensuing  behavior.     Is  this  not  an 
acceptance  of  unwholesome  living  in  a  form 
that  Is  second  only  to  war  In  lU  destructive 
result?      A    desenslUzatlon    toward    violence 
comes  about  In  an  Individual  and  his  society 
in  a  not   so   unusual  way.     It  may   be  out- 
lined  briefly   by   saying   ftrst   there   occurs   a 
blunting  of  feelings  to  sudden  shock.     ThU 
Is   a   defensive   reaction    for    the    Individual. 
When   it  occurs  frequently  enough  and  the 
Intensity  of  the  shock  Is  Increased,  we  then 
note  a  lessening  or  blunting  of  the  feeling 
toward  actual  danger  to  ourselves  and  others; 
or    In    some    cases    we   could    substitute    the 
word  "brutality"  in  any  of  Its  forms.    What  Is 
the    outcome    of    such    a    pattern?     Un.safe. 
unbilanced.    chaotic    Individuals,    world    or 
community.     If   this  Is  true  and   there  ap- 
pears   to   be   some   evidence   to   substantiate 
It    then  what  Is  Tb  be  done?     It  Is  not  suf- 
flclcnt    to   admit   to   the    problem    and   then 
retreat.    The  situation  should  be  corrected 
without  further  loss  of  human  resources  and 

To  correct  this  current  dilemma,  what  can 
be  done?    First,  we  have  to  be  seriously  con- 
cerned with  the  role  of  knowledge  and  edu- 
cation In  preparing  Individuals  to  meet  every- 
day life  situations.     It  Is  only  when  knowl- 
edge has  passed  Into  Judgment  and  becomes 
a.-8lmllated  into  good  behavior  that  wisdom 
is  borh.     Man  or  men  are  simply  the  con- 
vertors  of   Ideas  Into  action  and   wholesome 
purposes.    When  wisdom  Is  welcomed  In  the 
sanctuar/  of  the  heart  and  becomes  wedded 
to  emotions,  it  puts  on  the  admirable  cloak 
of    charity     compassion    and    understanding. 
Education    for   any    group,    and    particularly 
nurses    that   Is  content  with    purveying  In- 
formation, Is  Incapable  of  preparing  individ- 
uals for  a  decent  and  successful  life  In  the 
world  of  today  and  tomorrow      It  Is  said  by 
m-vav  of  our  leaders  today   that   one  of   the 
greatest    needs    of    our    civilization    Is    that 
more  mu.st  be  demanded  of  the  individual. 
This  has  a  particular  application  to  the  nurs- 
ing flcld    of  which  this  group  Is  now  a  part. 
The  graduates  will  be  given  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  nursing  profession  by  their 
peers     (other    nurres),    by    their    employer. 
(h.Ksnltal,  health  agency  or  wherever  they  as 
individuals  elect  to  give  service) .    The  rlghU 
and  privileges  to  which  you  are  entitled  have 
been  enumerated.  I'm  certain.   In   your  pro- 
fe  slonal    adjustment   course,    therefore,    the 
rei>otltlon  would  not  serve  a  purp<jse  at  this 
time.     Your  responsibilities  will  continue  to 
increase  In   number  and   depth  as  you  con- 
tinue in  the  profession.    You  have  been  pre- 
pared to  meet  them  and  the  road  ahead  vkUi 
not  "oe  to  riches,  but  should  give  you  much 
satUfactlon   when  you   as   an   individual   as- 
sume the  role  of  responsible  person  who  is 
a  practical  nurse. 

I  ask  you  to  ask  yourself  some  questions 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  If  you  are  an 
individual  that  has  knowledge,  some  educa- 
Uon.  senslUvlty  for  others,  respect  for  your 
fellow  man  or  If  you  may  have  a  tendency 


toward  reacting  In  an  Insensitive  way  to  the 
world  about  us,  this  last  type  of  reaction 
would  be  disaster  for  a  practical  nurse.  She 
would  do  better  to  enter  a  field  of  endeavor 
In  which  objects,  or  products,  are  of  major 
importance. 

Are  you  educated  nurses''  I  would  like  to 
ask  further  questions  of  these  new  gradu- 
ates Can  you  entertain  an  idea — that  Is, 
have  you  the  op>enne8B  of  mind,  the  objec- 
tivity of  outlook,  the  concern  for  truth  which 
would  enable  you  to  entertain  every  Idea  on 
merit — not  accepting  or  rejecting  a  new  Idea 
because  It  happens  to  be  fashionable,  not 
welcoming  an  old  Idea  because  it  has  the 
backing  of  tradition,  nor  spxirnlng  it  because 
It  has  ceased  to  be  popular 

Have  you  determined  for  yourself  that 
there  is  merit  in  doing  a  thing  because  it  is 
right  and  can  you  accept  that  certain  things 
are  right  for  you  as  a  person  who  Is  a  nurse. 

Extreme  example:  It  is  right  to  give  medi- 
cines only  on  prescription  of  the  doctor.  It 
is  not  right  for  you  to  deprive  any  patient 
of  spiritual  counsel. 

It  iB  my  opinion  that  we  need  a  little  more 
of  doing  a  thing  because  it  is  right,  as  com- 
pared to  the  superflclal  thinking  that  has 
been  used  for  an  excuse  to  explain  why  pa- 
tients have  received  quick,  abrupt,  or  incom- 
plete treatment  from  nurses  in  the  hospitals. 
I  am  speaking  of  hospitals  in  general 

Can  you  entertain  the  other  fellow?  That 
Is,  have  you  willingness  and  the  capacity  to 
share  Joys  and  sorrows  of  others?  Can  you 
expand  your  ego  so  as  to  Include  other  hu- 
man beings  In  the  sweep  of  your  sympathy 
and  understanding'' 

Can  you  entertain  yourself  Tha:  Is,  do 
you  have  inner  reserves  to  fall  back  ufxjn 
which  will  enable  you.  as  it  were,  to  enjoy 
your  own  company,  or  most  you  be  rushing 
from  one  thing  to  another  In  order  to  avoid 
yourself? 

I  would  like  to  put  In  a.  plen  for  an  im- 
portant principle  of  life  -one  I  shall  call 
the  gospel  of  work.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  continued  Interrelationship  of  manual 
and  Intellectual  work  is  a  vital  part  or  ele- 
ment in  our  field.  Work  is  the  greatest  use- 
ful force  In  life  Work  Is  the  price  every 
decent  person  should  be  prepared  to  pay  for 
the  gift  of  life  and  the  many  gifts  that  life 
brings.  It  Is  a  sound  principle  of  life  only 
if  the  doing  Is  good  If  it  Is  haphazard  or 
slipshod,  doing  It  can  be  hopelessly  bad. 
This  brings  me  to  a  point  of  view  of  an  ori- 
ental educator  (Dr.  Z.  Husaln).  An  adapta- 
tion of  his  theory  for  our  purpose  may  be 
said  to  be:  "All  work  Is  not  purposeful.  It 
Is  purposeful  In  the  broad  sense  only  when 
it  is  preceded  by  suitable  motivation  and 
Intellectual  effort  and  only  that  work  is 
genuinely  purp>oseful  which  serves  some 
value,  higher  that  our  own  selfish  ends,  and 
to  which  we  are  devoted  '  He  who  works 
only  for  his  own  selfish  ends  may  be  skilled: 
he  does  not  become  a  valued  member  of 
service  personnel  In  the  hospital  team  A  val- 
ued member  of  the  health  team  does  not  seek 
his  own  enjoyment,  but  strives  to  achieve 
perfection  In  his  work  Work  does  not  niean 
the  passing  of  time  by  doing  unimportant 
things;  It  Is  not  amusement:  it  is  not  play; 
it  Is  work;  It  Is  purposeful  striving  Work 
sits  In  Judgment  of  Itself  with  the  strictness 
of  an  enemy  and  when  It  is  well  done.  It 
piisses  the  test,  which  yields  satisfaction  to 
the  p>atlent  and  to  the  nurse. 

This  brings  me  to  another  point  which 
has  a  bearing  on  the  art  of  living  and  in  the 
nursing  profession— the  relationship  be- 
tween the  material  and  spiritual  values  In 
life  This  Is  a  matter  which  has  been  shut- 
tled back  and  forth  by  many  philosophers. 
men  of  religion  and  thinkers  In  general 
throughout  the  ages.  I  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  this  at  length  but  would  like  to  say 
a  few  sentences  about  this  contemporary 
and  controversial  topic. 


There  has  been  in  recent  years  an  over- 
whelming impact  of  material  progress  and 
prosperity  on  our  outlocA  and  attitudes,  but 
I  wonder  If  there  la  sufficient  feeing  and  sen- 
sitiveness for  moral  and  spiritual  values  in 
personal  and  social  life.  There  Is  an  ujillm- 
Ited  multiplication  of  human  wants — not 
merely  in  the  usual  course  but  through  the 
mass  media. 

TV  spaghetti,  toothpaste,  soaps,  and  de- 
tergents; all  are  best. 

A  fiction  Is  being  built  up  which  Is  sold  to 
or  accepted  by  millions — but  what  do  these 
things  do  for  happiness.  Or  Is  this  a  type 
of  so-called  happiness  of  possession.  Avoid 
the  cult  of  easiness  and  security.  Should 
we  not  be  moving  more  toward  another  type 
of  happiness  through  which  we  strive  for 
happiness. 

1.  Through  the  peaceful  pursuits  ol  sci- 
ence and  art. 

2.  Through  social  service   endeavors 

3.  Through  human  relations 

4.  Through  the  "pursuit  of  excellence" 
because  it  Is  right. 

CONCLUSION 

Against  the  background  of  what  I  have 
said,  I  would  hope  that  yovi  will  conclude 
that: 

1  Violence  must  not  be  part  of  your  life 
or  your  thinking. 

2.  Sensitivity  to  all  humans  and  human 
relationships  Is  essential  in  your  field  of 
work 

3.  That  continuous  self-improvement 
through  Informal  and  formal  education  will 
help  you  In  your  personal  and  professional 
life. 

4.  That  as  an  Intelligent  individual  you 
win  entertain  ideas;  accept  and  tolerate  your 
fellow  man  with  his  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses; accept,  tolerate,  and  entertain  vour- 
self. 

5.  Use  good  commonsense  and  accept  that 
which  Is  right  for  you  and  the  patient  be- 
cause It  Is  right. 

6.  Accept  the  philosophy  of  the  right  to 
work"  means  to  do  a  good  Job.  and  you  are 
a  nurse  by  choice  which  implies  that  you 
will  give  service  as  needed. 

7.  Material  and  spiritual  values  must  be 
brought  into  accord  first  within  the  indi- 
viduals, then  in  the  larger  group 


Medicare 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22.  1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  a 
senior  citizen  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict concerning  the  issue  of  medical  care 
for  the  aged  under  social  security.  Be- 
cause the  vie'ws  of  this  constituent  seem 
to  be  representative  of  many  communi- 
cations I  have  received  in  recent  weeks  I 
ask  permission  to  have  it  printed  in  to- 
day's Record: 

CONNERSVILLE.    IND  . 

September  5.  1964. 
Hon.  Ralph  Harvey, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkak  Ma.  Hakvey  :  As  I  am  an  older  person 
on  social  security  I  would  like  to  present  my 
views  on  the  medicare  bill  which  Is  up  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  present.  My 
opinion  and  quite  a  number  of  other  older 
people  agree.    I  think  with  me  that  the  medi- 


care bin  should  apply  only  to  those  with  less 
than  a  $5,000-a-year  Income  and  that  a  per- 
son that  does  not  have  over  $40  a  month 
social  security  check  should  be  raised  to  at 
least  (50  a  month  and  that  instead  of  90 
days  of  hospital  care  that  should  be  60  days 
hospital  and  120  days  nursing  home  care 
This  Is  my  opinion  and  I  think  that  as  we 
taxpayers  are  paying  the  raise  you  gave  your- 
selves without  our  consent  I  think  you  owe 
us  this  much  and  I  dare  you  read  this  letter 
to  Congress. 

Sincerely, 

RUSSEL   GOEHRINCER 


Retirement  of  William  R.  (Bill)  Thomson, 
District  Tax  Administrator,  California 
Board  of  Equalization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  CALiroKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22.  1964 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
California  on  September  30.  1964,  we  will 
be  honoring  Mr.  William  R.  "Bill"  Thom- 
son, who  is  retiring  as  district  tax  ad- 
ministrator of  the  State  board  of  equal- 
ization. On  that  day  a  retirement 
luncheon  is  being  tendered  him  by  the 
Honorable  Richard  Nevirxs.  fourth  dis- 
trict member  of  the  board  of  equaliza- 
tion. 

I  am  bringing  this  event  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House 
because  I  believe  Bill  Thomson  is  a  fine 
example  of  a  person  who  through  dedi- 
cation has  made  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution in  serving  the  State  of 
California. 

In  good  measure  Bill  Thomson  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  excellence  of  the 
operating  procedures  of  California's 
State  Board  of  Equalization.  His  service 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  all  public 
servants  as  the  example  of  the  oppwrtu- 
nity  and  satisfaction  of  accomplishment 
which  can  be  dbtained  in  civil  service  by 
dedication,  hard  work,  and  Interest  in 
these  positions  of  responsibility. 

A  native  of  New  York  State,  born  ixi 
1899,  Bill  sojourned  briefly  to  Ontario, 
Ohio,  and  Montana,  before  settling  in 
Los  Angeles  County  in  1922.  His  31  years 
of  service  with  the  board  began  in  1933 
after  a  number  of  years  experience  in 
the  retailing  merchandising  field. 

During  his  career  with  the  board  he 
contributed  to  many  improvements  in 
tax  administration,  such  as  the  establish- 
ment of  the  board's  out-of -State  offices, 
the  decentralization  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Equalization  offices,  and 
the  initiation  of  out-of -State  recruiting 
tours. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  I.  he  is  past 
commander  of  Prank  J.  Irwin  State  Post 
No.  547;  past  president  of  the  American 
Legion  Limcheon  Club  of  Los  Angeles: 
past  president  of  Metropolitan  Chapter 
No.  54,  Calif omia  State  Employees  As- 
sociation; one  of  the  organizers  and 
charter  members  of  the  California  As- 
sociation of  State  Auditors;  also  a  mem- 
ber, American  Society  for  Public  Admin- 
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istrators;  and  vice  president,  board  of 
trustees.  Westminster  Presbytenan 
Church:  and  trustee  of  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church  Foundation. 

Through  the  years  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  be  in  public  service,  first  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  California  State  Legislature 
where  I  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
the  operations  of  the  California  State 
Board  of  Equalization,  and  Bill  Thomson 
firsthand,  and  now  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  Calif ornia.'lt  has  been  a  source 
of  pride  and  satisfaction  to  know  that  the 
State  of  California  has  compUed  such  an 
outstanding  record  in  the  administration 
of  its  tax  laws.  William  R.  "BiU  Thom- 
son has  helped  make  this  record  possible. 
To  Bill  Thomson  we  offer  our  thanks 
for  a  job  well  done  and  best  wLshes  for 
a  continued  bright  and  happy  future. 
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California:  No  Harvetl  of  Shame 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Sevtember  22. 1964 

Mr  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  lib- 
eral self-conscious  about  defending  some 
typ^  of  reasonable  farm  labor  agriculture 
woVk  program  for  California  whether  it 
be  Public  Law  78  or  Public  Law  414. 
should  acquaint  himself  with  the  con- 
tents of  a  newsletter  issued  Uns  week  by 
the  California  Council  of  Growers. 

It  appears,  after  all  is  said  and  done 
that  the  State  which  hire*  54  percent  of 
the  bracero  work  force  and  produces  35 
percent  of  the  Nations  table  food  does 
not  have  the  impoverished  -'harvest  of 
shame"  after  all.    Council  letter  follows: 

Insight  by  thk  Cocncil  or  California 
Gbowers 

San     FRANCisco.-CallXornia     farmworkers 

are    covered    by    more    P^-^<^'lZr%tTT. 
than  similar  workers  In  any  other  ^t^^e    ac 
cording  to  the  Council  of  California  Grow- 

"source  of  this  information  Is  Bulletin  264 
just  issued  by  the  US    Dep:u-tment  of  Labor, 
and   titled  "Coverage   of   A^loultural  Work- 
ers under  St.-vte  and  Federal  Uvbor   La^« 

Of  10  major  labor  laws  listed  by  the  De- 
oartment  of  Labor.  California  farmworkers 
In   covered   by   9;    Pennsylvania   Is   second 

"^SoHda.  a  blK  competitor  of  CaUfornla  In 
citrus   and  vegetable  crops,   is  credited  with 

^"^Texas  another  competitive  State,  provides 
limited  coverage  In  only  one  category-farm 
labor  contractor  regulations. 

Workmen's  compensation,  temporary  dis- 
ability insurance,  farm  labor  camp  stand- 
ards, and  minimum  wages  for  women  and 
minors,  are  among  the  major  laws  aPPb'lng 
to  farmworkers  In  California.  Others  fix  the 
minimum  wages  for  minors  employed  In  agri- 
culture, set  up  standards  for  buaes  used  in 
iransptjrtlng  farmworkers,  guarantee  prompt 
payment  of  wages,  and  provide  regxUatlons 
lo  govern  the  practices  of  farm  labor  con- 
tractors. 

The  laws  apply  equally  to  foreign  and  do- 
mestic workers. 

Besides  providing  benefits  and  protection 
under  these  laws,  the  council  also  points  out 
that   California    farmers   pay    higher    wag« 


than  their  ccanpetltors  in  the  major  fruit 
and  vegetable  producing  State*  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Wa*hlngton.     Am  reported  by  ttoe 
BtatlBtlcal  ReportMis  Service  of  the  VS.  De- 
partment of  A«rt<nilture  on  July  1.  19«4.  the 
average  wage  paid  In  California  waa  $136  per 
hour      ThU  compared  with  the  national  av- 
erage of  $1.13  per  hour.  88  cents  In  Texas.  95 
cents   in  Florida,  and  $1  40  In  Waahlngton. 
The  latter  State,  Incidentally,  has  only  two 
laws  governing  employment  of  farmworkers. 
Herb   Lee.  president  of  California-Arizona 
Farm    LAbor    Asaoclatlon.    representing    the 
major  employers  of  farm  labor  In  California, 
told    the   council    that    the    combination    of 
more  benefits  and  higher  wages  puts  a  steady 
preasvu-e  on  the  farmer  to  increase  his  effl- 

clcDcy. 

•The  prices  farmers  receive  are  relatively 
unchanged  from  20  years  ago."  Lee  said,  "yet 
wages.  benefltJj.  and  competition  have  In- 
creased steadily.  It  Is  an  Indication  of  the 
progrcsslveness  of  the  California  farmers  that 
they  have  managed  to  remain  competitive 
with  growers  In  other  States  despite  these 
economic   disadvantages." 


Labor  Day  Sermon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1964 
Mr  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Labor 
Day.  September  7.  1964.  I  attended  the 
16th  Annual  Labor  Day  Mass  sponsored 
by  members  of  organized  labor  In  the 
Calumet  region  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. The  Reverend  Martlnlan  Wolf. 
OFM  Cap.  associate  professor  of  eco- 
nomics and  philosophy.  Capuchin  Semi- 
nary of  St.  Mary.  Crown  Point,  Ind..  de- 
livered the  following  message  in  his 
highly  instructive  sermon. 

Labor  Dat    Sermon 
On  this  Labor  Day  1964  we  find  that  there 
Is  a  certain  fear  grlpplnc;  the  world      There 
is  good  rea.wn  for  this.    The  nuclear  weapons 
of  our  country  are  twice  a.s  powe-ful  as  those 
of    the   Soviet   Union.      The    destructive    ca- 
pacity of  American  weapons  l.s  the  equivalent 
of  50  tons  of  TNT  for  every  human  being  on 
this  planet.     Besides  the  nuclear  bomb,  we 
have  the  fear  that  comes  from  automation: 
the    fear    of    losing    one's    Job.      Many    of    us 
fear    this    much    more    than    the    50    Uins    of 
TNT      Maybe  we  have  also  been  tinged  with 
the  myth  of  history  which  the  marxlsts  have 
been  preaching  the  pan  30  years.    They  have 
told  us  that  man  h.is  lost  control  of  his  own 
destiny.     Man's  destiny  Is  determined  by  the 
events  of  history. 

Pope  John  XXin  wanted  to  smash  this 
myth  of  history.  He  did  this  In  many  ways 
but  particularly  by  his  two  encyclicals.  Mater 
et  Maglstra  and  Pacem  In  Terrls.  These  doc- 
uments sum  up  the  teachings  of  his  prede- 
cessors from  Leo  xm  to  Plus  XU  on  peace. 
Peace  was  his  watchword,  not  fear. 

As  you  may  recall,  shortly  before  his  death 
the  lute  holy  father  was  awarded  the  Inter- 
national Balzan  peace  prize.  In  a  talk  t^ 
2  000  diplomatic  government  and  church 
officials  gathered  In  St.  Peter's,  he  said: 

"The  edifice  of  peace  must  be  built  day  by 
day  and  on  solid  foundations  Here,  under 
the  vaults  of  the  Vatican  basilica,  we  see 
Mlchelangelo-8  peerless  dome  rising  »"  J-he 
Roman  sky.  Surely  we  do  not  forget  that 
it  rests  on  four  Imposing  pillars  driven  deep 
into  the  earth. 


"Peace,  then,  Is  a  house,  the  house  of  all. 
It  Is  the  arc  which  Joins  earth  to  heaven. 
But  to  rise  so  high  It  must  reet  on  four 
solid  plUars:  thoee  we  pointed  out  in  our 
encyclical  Pacem  In  Terrls. 

"It  Is  an  order  that  Is  founded  on  truth, 
built  on  JusUce.  nurtured  and  animated  by 
charity,  and  brought  Into  effect  under  the 
auspices  of  freedom." 

In  the  past,  papal  pronouncements  on  the 
political   and  social   order  had   always  been 
suspended  from  three  great  words;   namely, 
truth,  Justice,   and  charity.     Here   a   fourth 
Is    added:    freedom.      ThU    U    so    character- 
istic of  the  Pope  of  the  II  Vatican  Council 
where  he   wanted  the  debate  to  be  held  In 
"holy  liberty."    The  Pope  had  urged  them  on. 
"We  are  not  friars  singing  In  a  choir." 
In  Mater  et  MagUtra  the  Pope  had  said: 
"The  fundamental  principle  In  this  doc- 
trine  Is  that   Individual  men  are   of   neces- 
sity the  foundation,  the  cause,  and  the  rea- 
son  for   the   existence   of    all   social    lixstltu- 
tlons.   Insofar  as  men   are   social   by   nature 
and    have    been    raised   to   the    level   of    the 
supernatural  realm." 

In  Pacem  In  Terrls  the  Pope  wrote: 
"Any  human  society.  If  It  Is  to  be  well 
ordered  and  productive,  mtist  lay  down  as 
a  foundation  this  principle;  namely,  that 
every  human  being  Is  a  person;  that  Is.  his 
nature  Is  endowed  with  Intelligence  and  free 

will." 

God    h.-vs    made    man    responsible    for   his 
arts      This    Is   why   man    is   not    a   slave   of 
hlsUiry.     Pope     John     merely     repeats     that 
which  Leo  Xin  wrote  In  Ubertaa  Praeetan- 
tlsslmum.  "Liberty   •    •    •   U  the  faculty  of 
choosing  means  fitted  for  the  end  proposed." 
I  admit  that  this  Is  a  philosophical  concept 
and  hard  to  grasp      However,  have  you  ever 
asked  some  one  In  prison  what  he  misses  the 
most      He  has  three  meals  a  day.     He  has  a 
Job      But  he  has  been  deprived  of  his  free- 
dom ,     ^.    ^ 
You   may   have  heard  of   the  tunnels  that 
have  been  built  underneath  the  Berlin  wall. 
They   call    It,   "Digging  a   way   to   freedom." 
The  tunnels  range  from  the  20-yard  tunnel 
In   an   East  Berlin  graveyard  to  the  famous 
tunnel   29    which    was    15    feet    beneath   the 
surface  and  250  tons  of  dirt  had  to  be  hauled 
away  with  tubs.     This  went  on  despite  the 
fart    that   within    the    first   years   existence 
f.f  the  Berlin  wall  50  persons  were  shot  and 
killed    irr  trying    to    escape.     Why    did    the 
people     risk     their     lives?     The     answer     Is 
simple:     freedom,     namely,     the    ability    to 
choose  the  means  fitted  for  the  end  proposed 
Ask    Hartwlg    C»erlach    why    he    escaped 
throvigh   tunnel  29?     In  East  Germany   the 
Communist   authorities   had   forbidden   him 
to   any    further   schooling   toward   becoming 
an  electrical  engineer.     He  Is  now  studying 
engineering.     He  has  regained  his  ability  to 
choose    the    means    fitted    for    the    end    pro- 

^Yet  need  we  go  overseas  to  undersUnd 
the  Idea  of  freedom?  The  very  formation 
of  Gary  ACTU  was  In  response  to  a  desire  for 
freedom.  There  was  little  notice  taken  of  a 
news  It^m  that  appeared  on  page  6  o^  the 
June  28.  1944,  Issue  of  the  Gary  Post- 
Tribune.  The  heading  of  the  news  Item 
stated:  "Henry  Yurln  Reelected  by  Steel 
Local  "  The  article  pointed  out  that  thU 
was  the  largest  vote  In  the  history  of  CIO 
l/x-al  No  1014.  Yet.  this  election  marked  the 
end  of  Communist  Influence  In  the  largest 
steel   union  In   the  United  States. 

The  Communists  had  Infiltrated  strategic 
positions.  They  simply  failed  to  take  care 
of  the  grievances  that  were  piling  up. 
Hundreds  of  them  were  never  brought  t« 
flnal  settlement.  As  a  result,  the  membeni 
of  local  No  1014  criticized  their  officers  ana 
were  on  the  verge  of  giving  up  their  mem- 
bership It  was  then  that  Joe  Goln.  a  South- 
em  Baptist  from  Kentucky,  challenged  the 
Catholic  members  of  local  No.  1014.  He  re- 
minded them  that  their  complaints  were  use- 


less but  that  they  could  change  the  situa- 
tion by  applying  the  principle  of  majority 
rule  at  the  next  annual  election  in  June. 
The  work  behind  the  scenes  was  as  dramatic 
a.s  the  escapes  through  the  tunnels  beneath 
the  Berlin  wall.  It  was  your  fight  for  free- 
dom, namely,  the  effort  tc  have  a  sense  of 
participation  in  the  control  of  your  working 

life. 

Perhaps  John  XXin  gave  his  best  com- 
mentary on  what  he  meant  by  freedom  when 
he  addressed  the  farmers  In  his  encyclical, 
M.iter  et  Maglstra.  He  asked  them  to  or- 
ganize. Why?  He  says.  "For  trxlay  almost 
nobtxly  hears,  much  less  pays  attention  to, 
Lsolated  voices."  Unless  you  unite,  you  will 
not  have  a  voice  In  the  maintenance  of  your 
prices,  you  will  not  be  on  an  equal  footing 
with  other  economic  and  professional  groups, 
you  will  not  have  a  voice  In  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs.  In  other  words,  If  you  do  not 
unite,  you  will  not  be  free. 

However,  John  XXIII  warns  us  not  to  lose 
<nir  freedom  In  organizations  by  useless  dis- 
cussions. "They  should  take  special  care, 
moreover,  not  to  exhaust  themselves  In  In- 
terminable discussions  and.  under  pretext  of 
seeking  the  better  or  the  best,  fall  me:uiwhlle 
to  do  the  good  that  Is  possible  and  Is  thus 
obligatory."  Too  many,  he  Implies,  want 
perfection  Immediately  and  so  get  nothing. 
You  thereby  endanger  yovir  freedom. 

How  well  John  XXIII  applies  his  own 
prlnclpleo.  To  solve  the  problems  existing  In 
the  world  today  calls  for  a  public  authority 
having  worldwide  power  and  the  means  to 
bring  about  the  universal  common  good. 
This  public  authority  must  be  set  up  by 
ccnnmon  accord  and  not  Imposed  by  force. 
He  sees  that  the  United  Nations  is  not  per- 
fect. Does  he  scrap  It?  He  wrlt-es  :  "It  is  our 
earnest  prayer  that  the  United  Nations — In 
Its  structure  and  In  Its  means — may  become 
ever  more  equal  to  the  magnitude  and  nobil- 
ity of  Its  tasks."  He  Is  striving  for  that 
which  Is  pKiesible  though  It  may  not  t>e  the 
better  or  the  beet. 

How  did  he  look  upon  organized  labor? 
He  tells  us:  "In  the  midst  of  many  and  fre- 
quently grave  dlfflcultlea.  these,  our  sons, 
have  been  striving  and  continue  to  strive  for 
the  effective  promotion  of  the  Interests  of 
the  working  classee  and  for  their  material 
and  moral  improvement."  He  Is  aware  of 
the  corruption  that  can  exist.  Despite  that 
he  wants  the  workers'  associations  to  ofjerate 
on  an  International  scale.  He  states  his  rea- 
son: 

"But  It  Is  not  the  decisions  made  within 
each  Indlvldiml  productive  unit  which  have 
the  greatest  bearing  on  this  complex.  In- 
stead it  Is  thoee  made  by  public  authorities 
cc  by  Institutions  that  function  on  a  world- 
wide or  national  scale  In  regard  to  some 
e<"onomlc  sector  or  category  of  production." 

John  XXin  Is  not  only  striving  for  the 
possible  but  he  wants  the  workers  to  t>e  "able 
freely  to  make  their  voices  heard,  and  lis- 
tened to,  beyond  the  confines  of  their  Individ- 
ual productive  units  and  at  every  level  of 
Society." 

So  far  we  have  considered  a  lot  of  theory. 
This  sounds  nice.  The  question  still  re- 
mains: How  can  you  preserve  your  freedom 
In  this  technological  age?  John  XXIII  told 
us  that  the  edifice  of  peace  must  be  built 
"day  by  day."  The  fight  for  freedom  must 
begin  In  your  own  home. 

Pope  John  stresses  the  need  for  organiza- 
tion. He  had  been  In  military  service  and 
saw  the  need  of  organization.  He  Is  rather 
blunt  when  he  writes: 

"Nevertheless.  In  order  to  Imbue  civiliza- 
tion with  sound  principles  and  enliven  It  with 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  It  Is  not  enough  to 
be  Illumined  with  the  grlft  of  faith  and  en- 
kindled with  the  desire  of  forwarding  a  good 
cause;  It  Is  also  necessary  to  take  an  active 
part  In  the  various  organizations  and  in- 
fluence them  from  within." 


To  take  an  active  part  in  an  organization  is 
learned  In  the  home.  A  12 -year-old  boy  ran 
away  from  home  In  Michigan,  dodging  police 
and  a  search  party  of  25  volunteers  for  7 
hours.  When  he  finally  turned  up,  the  only 
explanation  he  gave  for  his  disappearance 
was:  "It  was  my  turn  to  wash  the  dishes." 

It  Is  within  the  family  that  the  child  learns 
division  of  labor  and  the  need  for  organiza- 
tion: Dad  earns  the  paycheck.  Mother  pre- 
pares the  meals.  As  long  as  the  meals  are  not 
eaten  from  paper  plates  and  we  don't  want 
to  eat  from  dirty  plates,  someone  has  to  wash 
the  dishes. 

Pope  John  had  a  few  more  words  about 
entering  organizations.     He  says: 

"And  since  our  present  age  Is  one  of  out- 
standing scientific  and  technical  progress, 
one  cannot  enter  these  organizations  and 
work  effectively  from  within  unless  he  Is 
scientifically  competent,  technically  capable 
and  skilled  In  the  practice  of  his  owii  profes- 
sion." 

In  other  words,  John  XXHI  says  that  today 
education  is  necessary.  This,  too,  must  be 
learned  In  the  home.  In  a  small  Indiana 
home  not  too  long  ago.  a  young  mother  had  a 
busy  day  ahead.  She  knew  the  paperboy 
would  come  to  collect.  She  gave  her  5-year- 
old  son,  Mike,  some  money  and  told  him, 
"Now  you're  going  to  get  some  money  back. 
This  you  can  keep."  I  forget  the  exact 
amount  but  It  was  not  more  than  a  dime  or 
nickel.  When  the  newspaper  boy  came,  Mike 
transacted  the  business  and  went  back  to 
play.  Now  one  can  easily  Imagine  what  must 
have  gone  through  his  mind:  How  am  I  going 
to  spend  that  dime  or  nickel?  Perhaps  he 
thought  of  a  Hershey  candy  bar.  Here  he 
may  have  been  up  against  the  problem  of 
inflation.  Maybe  the  money  won't  even  be 
enough  for  that.  Suddenly  he  stopped  his 
play.  He  ran  Into  the  kitchen  and  gave  the 
money  to  his  mother.  "Here,"  he  said,  "keep 
this  and  put  It  away  for  my  education."  In 
some  way  these  parents  had  brought  home 
the  idea  to  5-year-old  Mike  that  he  needs  an 
education  In  this  technological  age. 

Education  wlU  also  be  the  answer  to  the 
man  who  fears  the  loss  of  his  Job  because  of 
automation.  Automation  will  bring  with  It 
new  jobs.  When  the  auto  came,  the  black- 
smiths, harness  makers,  wagon  producers 
went  out  of  business.  With  the  auto  came 
the  Industry  Itself  together  with  gas  sta- 
tions, motels,  highways,  etc.  The  workers 
displaced  by  automation  today  will  need  re- 
training before  they  can  be  reemployed.  You 
can  cushion  the  shock  of  automation  by  the 
avoidance  of  layoffs,  early  retirement,  work- 
.■=prcadlnf^,  transfer,  and  relocation;  but  the 
best  Job  Insurance  still  remains  within  your- 
self and  that  Is  your  determination  to  learn. 
A  determination  to  train  not  for  any  single 
Job  but  for  a  whole  class  of  Jobs.  ThLs  may 
require  extra  effort  In  the  form  of  tuition 
fee5,  classes  after  a  hard  day's  work,  and  con- 
tinual study.  This  Is  yotir  fight  for  freedom. 
A  fight  that  may  be  as  hard  as  those  who  dug 
the  tunnel  underneath  the  Berlin  wall  and 
the  men  who  voted  to  oust  the  Communist 
out  of  local  No.  1014. 

Tlie  days  are  over  when  we  can  expect  to 
have  one  type  of  Job  for  life.  A  Department 
of  Labor  spokesman  said.  "A  worker  can 
expect  to  change  his  Job  two  or  three  times 
within  a  lifetime."  The  author  of  "Pacem 
in  Terrls,"  John  XXin.  Is  a  wonderful  ex- 
ample of  the  desire  to  learn.  At  44  he 
learned  Bulgarian.  At  50  he  learned  Turkish. 
At  80  he  started  to  learn  English.  In  Ttirkey 
he  had  ordered  all  his  priests  to  learn  Turk- 
ish too,  and  when  they  protested  that  it  was 
unnecessary,  "because  all  civilized  people 
here  speak  French,"  he  reminded  them  that, 
unfortunately,  they  were  not  In  Paris  but 
Istanbul. 

The  teenager,  too.  has  to  fight  for  his 
freedom.  To  avoid  losing  his  freedom  he 
may  have  to  be  careful  of  the  pitfalls  of  "go- 


ing steady."  I  am  stacking  it  not  from 
the  moral  angle — though  one  cannot  over- 
look the  moral  dangers.  I  am  attacking  It 
not  from  the  psychological  angle — though 
the  question  of  emotional  immaturity  can 
enter  it.  1  am  attacking  It  purely  from  an 
economical  angle.  Here  I  would  ask  you  to 
listen  to  a  letter  which  was  written  to  a 
Catholic  newspaper  a  few  years  ago.  The 
young  mother  WTltes : 

"If  you  use  my  letter  It  may  save  some 
young  couple  from  rushing  into  marriage 
u-lthout  any  knowledge  of,  or  preparation  for, 
the  duties  ahead.  I  married  at  17,  today  Is 
my  27th  birthday,  we  have  four  children, 
expect  our  fifth  late  this  summer.  Husband 
Is  28,  5  feet  11  Inches,  weighs  130  pounds 
and  looks  wan  and  worn  and  harassed.  He 
is  a  common  laborer.  Don't  laugh,  but  he 
wanted  to  be  a  doctor.  It  was  'going  steady' 
that  cheated  both  of  us  out  of  any  single 
happy  years  of  young  manhood  or  maiden- 
hood. 

"Husband  and  I  blame  all  our  parents  for 
our  un-i^upervlsed  rearing.  We  were  together 
almost  every  waking  hour.  We  could  take 
either  family's  car  and  of  course  we  went 
In  for  parking  in  lonely  places.  Conse- 
quently marriage  was  our  only  way  out. 
Family  cars  and  unsupervised  young  folks 
is  one  sure  way  to  early  marriage.  Right 
now  we're  eo  deeply  In  debt  that  even  think- 
ing of  It  makes  me  cold.  •  •  •  I'm  not 
wrltir.g  to  whine  but  print  my  letter  to 
alert  young  girls  and   boj's  to  be  their  age." 

This  letter  needs  little  commentary.  A 
person  is  not  free  when  he  makes  it  impossi- 
ble for  himself  to  choose  the  vocation  In 
life  he  wants.  Though  this  letter  may  be 
aimed  at  the  teenagers;  could  not  also  the 
f>arents  learn  from  this  letter.  Tills  couple 
did  not  blame  themselves:  they  blamed  their 
parents.  Would  any  of  you  parents  want 
your  children  to  blame  you  for  not  prepar- 
ing them  for  this  technological  age? 

In  our  concern  to  meet  the  demands  of 
technology,  we  must  not  expect  our  salra- 
tlon  from  It.  In  fact,  because  we  have  put 
so  much  trust  In  It,  technology  has  made  lis 
so  fearful  today  In  giving  us  the  nuclear 
bomb.  Pope  John  reminds  us.  "The  moral 
order,  however,  cannot  be  built  except  on 
God.  Cut  off  from  God,  It  disintegrates." 
Without  Gqrf  man   will   lose  his   freedom. 

Lart  April  the  Soviet  leader  devoted  a 
large  part  of  his  speech  to  Imploring  the 
people  to  work  harder  to  attain  the  luxuries 
of  life.  He  explained  this  by  referring  to 
the   Bible: 

"The  Bible  says  the  Creator  sent  manna 
to  the  Jews.  I  don't  know  whether  this  Is 
true.  I  did  not  see  It  happen.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  manna  was  of  first  quality  or 
whether  the  Jews  got  enough  of  it. 

"To  find  out.  we  sent  Soviet  Astronaut  Yuri 
Gagarin  up  there  to  take  a  look.  But  Ga- 
garin reported  he  saw  nothing  but  empti- 
ness. So  we  sent  Valentlna  Tereshkova 
•  •  •  and  told  her  If  she  finds  manna  she 
should  cook  herself  a  meal,  but  she  found 
nothing. 

"So  there  Is  no  hope  that  we  can  get 
manna  from  heaven.  This  means  that  we 
must    trust   our    hard-working    hands." 

Your  presence  here  this  morning  shows 
that  what  was  said  is  not  true.  You  use 
your  hands  to  work  but  you  must  use  them 
also  to  pray.  God  does  watch  over  us.  This 
reality  must  also  be  learned  In  the  home. 
A  young  mother  In  Chicago  did  this  while 
she  was  preparing  the  noon  meal.  She  hap- 
pened to  glance  out  her  pantry  window.  She 
noticed  the  neighbor  boy  sneak  across  the 
yard.  He  looked  cautiously  to  the  left  and 
to  the  right  to  see  If  he  was  being  noticed. 
■When  he  got  to  the  corner  of  the  yard,  he 
checked  again  and  then  pulled  out  a  ciga- 
rette and  match.  While  this  was  going  on. 
the  young  Chicago  mother  called  to  her  son. 
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'■Come  on  over  here.  You  want  to  see  some- 
thing." _,  ,    . 

The  little  fellow  came  over  and  crawlea 
on  top  of  the  counter  The  mother  aaked 
him,  "Do  you  see  that  boy  over  there  trying 
to  sneak  a  smoke?" 

"Sure.  I  do."  he  replied 

"He  thinks  no  one  sees  him.  But  I  see 
him.     You  see  him.  don't  you'" 

"Ifs  the  same  way  with  Ood.  We  think 
He  doesn-t  see  what  we  are  doing.     But  He 

To  know  that  Ood  watches  and  cares  for 
UJB  will  in  Itself  help  replace  the  fear  that 
grips  the  world  today  The  knowledge  of 
God's  care  for  you  and  me  will  help  bring 
us  peace  that  U  "founded  on  truth,  built 
on  Justice,  nurtured  and  animated  by  char- 
ity, and  brought  Into  effect  under  the  aus- 
pices of  freedom." 

Tills  U  the  type  of  pei\ce  that  Is  so  real 
that  It  makes  a  man  confident  and  which 
made  John  XXIH  remark  when  he  waa  In 
his  last  iUnesa.  "Don't  worry  too  much  about 
me  My  bags  are  packed  I  am  ready— In 
fact,  very  ready— to  go  "  The  type  of  peace 
which  means  not  only  peace  on  earth  but 
peace   in   heaven.     Amen. 
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HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF    CALIFOHNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22.  1964 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
more  important  Issue  has  faced  the 
Congress  In  recent  years  than  that  of 
considering  whether  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government  should  at- 
tempt to  nullify  or  modify  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  the  reapportionment 
of  State  legislative  bodies. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Journal  of  the 
Missouri  Bar  by  J.  Ward  DrlscoU  has 
Impressed  me  with  its  pertinence  and 
f*lp8.r  losio. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include 
the  article  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 

A  New  U.S.  Judicial  System 

(By  J.  Ward  DrlscoU) 

I 

Suppose  a  State  deprives  one  of  a  right 
given  in  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Does  one  have  the  right  to  invoke  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  to 
enforce  the  U.S.  Constitution  against  the 
State? 

The  Judiciary  Act  of  19'25  In  effect  says 
that  the  answer  is  no — that  one  does  not 
have  such  a  right. 

This  writer  believes  the  answer  Is  yes — 
that  such  a  right  Is  given  In  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Article  III  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that  "the  Judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
cases.  In  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this 
Constitution  •  •  •"  and  that  the  "Judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  In 
one  Supreme  Court  and  In  such  inferior 
courts  aa  the  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  ordain  and  establish." 

So.  it  seems  elementary  that  If  a  State 
deprives  one  of  a  right  given  In  the  Consti- 
tution, that  then  one  would  have  a  caae  aris- 
ing under  the  Constitution,  and,  since  article 
III  asiiures  one  that  the  Judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  extends  to  all  such  cases,  that 


one  would  have  the  right  to  lnv<*e  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  and  to  enforce 
the  Constitution  against  the  State. 

Why  then  la  it  that  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1926  says  In  effect  that  one  does  not  have 
such  a  right? 

This  writer  believes  that  It  Is  a  result  of  a 
misinterpretation  of  another  paragraph  of 
article  III,  to  wit: 

"In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  In 
which  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  all 
the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  have  appellate  JurUdlc- 
ilon.  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  ex- 
ceptions and  under  such  regulations,  as  the 
Congress  shall  make." 

This  paragraph  refers  to  which  cases  the 
Supreme  Court  will  hear  In  the  first  Instance 
and  which  cases  It  will  hear  on  appeal.  As 
is  seen  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  paragraph, 
Congress  is  given  the  authority  to  determine 
which  cases  will  be  heard  on  appeal  in  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Pursuant  to  this  authority.  Congress  in 
1789,  the  year  the  Constitution  went  Into 
effect,  provided  that  when  the  highest  court 
of  a  State  has  ruled  in  a  matter  which  in- 
volved the  exercise  of  authority  by  the  State 
on  the  ground  that  It  was  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution,  the  party  could  appeal  directly 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  provision  of  the  1789  law  remained  in 
effect  until  changed  by  Congress  In  the  Ju- 
diciary  Acts  of   1916   and   1925. 

In  an  effort  to  limit  the  expanding  num- 
ber of  appeals  from  the  State  courts  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  the  1916  act.  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  under  the  leadership  of 
Chief  Justice  Taft.  prepared  a  bill  and  pre- 
sented It  to  Congress.'  Known  as  the  Judges- 
bill.  It  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1925  and 
Is  the  law  today. 

This  Judiciary  Act  of  1925  divided  the 
constitutional  cases  involving  the  States  Into 
two  categories — those  cases  where  the  State 
infringement  of  the  Constitution  Is  in  the 
form  of  the  State  statute  itself  and  those 
cases  where  the  State  Infringement  of  the 
Constitution  takes  a  different  form. 

As  regards  the  first  category,  the  act  pro- 
vides that  a  party  still  has  his  right  of  ap- 
peal from  the  highest  State  court  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

As  regards  the  second  category,  the  act 
takes  away  one's  right  of  appeal.  In  its  place 
Is  substituted  a  proceeding  by  certiorari. 

Certiorari  means  that  it  is  completely  dis- 
cretionary on  the  part  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  to  whether  It  will  hear  one's  case  or  not. 
All  one  can  do  is  to  request  the  Supreme 
Court  to  hear  the  case.  One  no  longer  has 
the  right  to  be  heard.  The  Supreme  Court 
might  well  agree  that  a  State  has  deprived 
one  of  a  right  given  In  the  Constitution,  but 
still  refuse  to  hear  the  case. 

Congress  has  the  authority  to  determine 
that  a  case  need  not  be  heard  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  But  it  is  this  writer's  belief 
that  Congress  does  not  have  the  authority 
to  determine  that  a  case  arising  under  the 
Constitution  need  not  be  heard  by  any  court 
of  the  United  States  and  that  U  exactly  what 
Congress  has  done. 

The  Judicial  power  extends  to  all  cases 
arising  under  the  Constitution.  This  Judicial 
pxjwer  Is  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court  and 
In  the  Inferior  coxirts  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  if  one  has  a  case  arising  under 
the  Constitution,  one  is  entitled  to  be  heard 
by  either  the  Supreme  Court  or  one  of  the 
Inferior  courts  of  the  United  States.  It  U 
for  Congress  to  determine  which  court  will 
hear  one's  case 

Could  Congress  ordain  and  establish  the 
State  courts  as  the  inferior  courts  of  the 
United  States? 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speecli. 


In  Houston  v  Moore.  6  Wheat.  1  (1820), 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  SUte 
courts  could  not  be  made  the  inferior  courts 
of  the  United  States  and  that  Congress  hu 
no  power  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on  any  court 
not  created  by  It 

II 

The    following   analogy    might   be   helpful. 

Suppose   a   baseball    game    U  going  on. 

The  score  Is  1  to  0.  The  team  that  U 
losing  is  at  bat  In  the  last  of  the  ninth 
Inning.  The  bases  are  loaded  and  there 
are  two  out.  The  count  U  three  balls  and 
two  strikes. 

The  pitcher  winds  up  and  throws.  The 
batter  doesn't  swing.  All  eyes  are  on  the 
umpire  to  see  If   the  pitch  was  a  ball  or  a 

strike. 

Then  a  strange  thing  happens.  The  um- 
pire announces  that  he  Is  not  going  to  call 
whether  It  was  a  ball  or  a  strike,  but  he 
is  going  to  let  the  pitcher  call  whether  It 
was  a  ball  or  a  strike. 

The  pitcher  says  it  was  a  strike.  The 
game  is  over.  The  pitcher's  team  la  the 
winner. 

What  If  one's  child  was  the  batter  and 
Uie  pitch  was  over  his  head? 

How  could  one  ever  explain  to  him  what 
had  happened?  One  would  never  be  able 
to  convince  him  that  there  was  any  fair- 
ness or  sportsmanship  connected  with  such 
a  proceeding. 

When  a  State  takes  away  a  right  given  In 
the  Constitution  and  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
fuses to  hear  the  case  and  leaves  the  matter 
up  to  the  State,  It  Is  similar  to  the  umpire 
refusing  to  call  the  pitch  and  letting  the 
pitcher  call  whether  his  own  pitch  was  a, 
ball  or  a  strike. 

in 
Cases  construing  the  constitutionality  of 
the  taking  away  of  one's  right  to  be  heard 
would  have  to  date  from  those  two  Judiciary 
Acts,  but  there  seem  to  be  none  on  the 
subject. 

In  reviewing  cases  prior  to  those  acts  it 
seems  that  there  has  always  been  at  least 
one  hearing  In  a  court  of  the  United  States, 
when  the  case  came  within  one  of  the  speci- 
fied classes  in  the  Constitution. 

This  Is  true  of  Ex  Parte  McCardle,  6  Wall. 
318  and  7  Wall.  506,  which  Is  referred  to  tf 
•'•  •  •  the  ultimate  In  sustaining  congres- 
sional power  over  the  (Supreme)  Court's  ap- 
pellate Jilrlsdlctlon.' 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
taken  away,  but  there  remained  Jurisdiction 
in  the  circuit  court,  where  McCardle  re- 
ceived a  hearing. 

Such  cases  as  Turner  v.  Bank  of  North 
America.  4  Dall.  8.  and  Sheldon  v.  Still.  8 
How.  441,  are  cited  aa  examples  of  congres- 
sional power  over  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  in- 
ferior courts.* 

Denied  trial  In  the  Inferior  courts,  the 
parties  in  these  cases  could  have  conceivably 
prosecuted  their  cases  In  the  State  courts 
and  then  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  Cary  v.  Curtis.  3  How.  245.  It  Is  stated 
that  Congress  by  the  act  of  1839  "has  made 
the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department  the 
tilbunal  for  the  examination  of  claims  for 
duties  said  to  have  been  improperly  paid" 
In  1962  in  the  Olldden  case,  82  S.  Ct.  1459, 
Justice  Harlan  refers  to  this  case,  1  c.  1472. 
note  21; 

"As  for  Bakelite.  its  reliance  on  Cary  v. 
Curtis  lor  the  proposition  that  disputes  over 
customs  duties  may  be  adjudged  summarily 
without  recourse  to  Judicial  proceedings,  ap- 
pears to  have  overlooked  the  care  with  which 
that  decision  specifically  declined  to  rule 
whether  all  right  of  action  might  be  taken 
away  from  a  protestant,  even  going  bo  far  as 
to  suggest  several  Judicial  remedies  that 
might   have   been   available." 

There  is,  however,  a  question  Inherent  In 
the  line  of  cases,  represented  by  Cary  v  Cur- 
tis:  namely,  Can  Congress  create  article  I 
courts  to  take  the  place  of  article  HI  courts? 


It  Is  seen  that  this  question  is  basically 
the  same  as  the  question.  Can  Congress  pro- 
Tide  that  no  court  of  the  United  States, 
created  pursuant  to  article  m.*  need  hear  a 
case  arising  under  the  Constitution? 

The  answer  to  both  questions  Is  "No." 

IV 

The  underlying  concept  of  the  powers  of 
Oongresa  seema  to  stem  from  a  misinterpreta- 
tion of  article  III.  section  n.  par.  n.  and  in 
particular  from  the  application  of  the  word 
"exceptions." 

The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 
Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with 
such  "exceptions"  and  imder  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

The  Federalist  papers,  Nos.  80  and  81, 
refer  to  this  subject  of  "exceptions." 

Federalist  paper  No.  80  discusses  the  classes 
of  cases  to  which  the  Judiciary  authority  of 
the  United  Stat«s  Is  to  extend: 

"From  this  review  of  the  particular  powers 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  as  marked  out  In 
the  Constitution.  It  apF>ear8  that  they  are  all 
conformable  to  the  principles  which  ought 
to  have  governed  the  structure  of  that  de- 
partment, and  which  were  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  the  system.  If  some  partial  In- 
convenlence«  should  appear  to  be  connected 
with  the  incorporation  of  any  of  them  Into 
the  plan.  It  ought  to  be  recollected  that  the 
National  Legislature  will  have  ample  author- 
ity to  make  such  'exceptions'  and  to  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  wUl  be  calculated  to  ob- 
viate or  remove  those  Inconveniences."  ' 

A  reading  of  No.  81  Is  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  meaning  of  the  above  quota- 
tion from  No.  80.  In  that  quotation  the 
word  "inconveniences"  appeeirs  twice. 

Federalist  paper  No.  81  develops  what 
those  "inconveniences"  are: 

"We  have  seen  that  the  original  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  confined 
to  two  classes  of  causes,  and  those  of  a  na- 
ture rarely  to  occur.  In  all  the  other  cases 
of  Federal  cognizance,  the  original  Jurisdic- 
tion would  appertain  to  the  inferior  tribu- 
nals; and  the  Supreme  Court  would  have 
nothing  more  than  an  appellate  Jurisdiction, 
with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

"The  propriety  of  this  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion has  been  scarcely  called  In  question  In 
regard  to  matter  of  law;  but  the  clamor  has 
been  loud  against  It  as  applied  to  matters  of 
fact. 

"The  following  train  of  Ideas  may  well  be 
Imagined  to  have  Influenced  the  convention 
In  relation  to  this  particular  provision.  The 
appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
(it  might  have  been  argued)  will  extend  to 
causes  determinable  In  different  modes,  some 
In  the  course  of  the  common  law.  others  In 
the  coiu'se  of  the  civil  law.  In  the  former, 
the  revUlon  of  the  law  only  will  be,  generally 
■peaking,  the  proper  province  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  In  the  latter,  the  reexamination  of  the 
fact  Is  agreeable  to  usage,  and  In  some  cases, 
of  which  prize  causes  are  an  example,  might 
be  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace.  It  Is  therefore  necessary  that  the 
appellate  Jurisdiction  should.  In  certain  cases, 
extend  In  the  broadest  sense  to  matters  of 
fact.  It  will  not  answer  to  make  an  express 
exception  of  cases  which  shall  have  been 
originally  tried  by  Jury,  because  In  the  courts 
of  some  of  the  States  all  causes  are  tried  In 
this  mode;  and  such  an  exception  would  pre- 
clude the  revision  of  matters  of  fact,  as  well 
where  It  might  be  proper,  as  where  It  might 
be  lmprop>er.  To  avoid  all  Inconveniences,  It 
will  be  safest  to  declare  generally,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  possess  appellate  Juris- 
diction both  as  to  law  and  fact,  and  that  this 
Jurisdiction  shall  be  subject  to  exceptions 
and  regulations  as  the  National  Legislature 
may  prescribe."  • 
So.  It  is  >een  that  theee  "exceptions"  were 


Intended  as  possible  limitations  on  the  re- 
view of  facta  and  were  not  Intended  as  a 
limitation  on  the  review  of  law  and  were  not 
Intended  to  authorize  Congress  to  provide 
that  no  court  of  the  United  States  need  hear 
a  case  arising  under  the  Constitution. 

Congress  can  constitutionally  solve  the 
problem  of  too  many  appeals  from  the  State 
courts  to  the  Supreme  Court  In  cases  arising 
Tinder  the  Constitution  by  providing  that 
the  Inferior  courts,  which  Congress  has 
created,  shall  hear  the  appeals  trom  the 
State  cotirts. 

Federalist  paper  No.  83  Is  testimony  that 
this  solution  Is  in  accord  with  the  Constitu- 
tion :  "And  this  bemg  the  case.  I  perceive  at 
present  no  Impediment  to  the  establishment 
of  an  appeal  from  the  State  courts  to  the 
subordinate  national  tribunals;  and  many 
advantages  attendmg  the  power  of  doing  It 
may  be  Imagined."  • 

An  appropriate  summary  of  the  case  Is 
contained  in  the  same  Federalist  paper: 
"The  evident  aim  of  the  plan  of  the  conven- 
tion la.  that  aU  the  causes  of  the  st>eclfled 
classes  shall,  for  weighty  public  reasons,  re- 
ceive their  original  or  final  determination  In 
the  courts  of  the  Union."  »• 


'  Frankfurter  and  Landls,  The  Bvislness 
of  the  Supreme  Cotu-t  (1928),  Macmlllan, 
pp.  269-280. 

•William  Bennett  Munro,  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  U.S.,  MacmUlan   (1946),  p.  649. 

»  The  Constitution  of  the  UJS.  of  America, 
Analysis  &  Interpretation,  1952,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  Prepared  by  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service.  Ubrary  of  Con- 
gress, Edward  S.  Corwln,  Bdltor,  p.  615. 

♦Ibid.,  p.  619. 

•  In  the  Giidden  case.  1.  c.  1472,  Justice 
Harlan  remarks.  "Nor  need  we  now  explore 
the  extent  to  which  Congress  may  commit 
the  execution  of  even  Inherently  Judicial 
business  to  tribunals  other  than  Article  ni 
courts." 

'Giidden,  1.  c.  1469.  "The  Constitution 
nowhere  makes  reference  to  'legislative 
courts."  The  power  given  Congress  In  Art.  I, 
No.  8.  cl.  9.  *To  constitute  Trlbimals  Inferior 
to  the  Supreme  Court.'  plainly  relates  to 
•Inferior  Courts'  provided  for  In  Art.  m. 
No.  1,  It  has  never  been  relied  on  for  estab- 
lishment of  any  other  tribunals." 

'  The  FederalUt,  edited  by  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  from  McLean's  Edition  (1788),  Q. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.  (1888).  p.  601. 

•Ibid.,  pp.  509-511. 

•Ibid.,  p.  516. 

'•Ibid.,  p.  516. 


Ealogy — Hon.  John  Beamer 


SPEECH 

Of 


munity  and  civic  lesuler,  John  was  des- 
tined to  be  called  to  higher  service.  It 
was  no  surprise  indeed  that  he  should 
be  called  ultimately  to  national  service. 
We  were  closely  associated  during  the  8 
years  of  his  congressional  tenure.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  observe  his  activities  on 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  I  can  say  that  he  was  one  of 
Its  most  diligent  and  knowledgeable 
members.  In  fact  his  entire  career  was 
one  in  which  the  characteristics  of  a 
truly  dedicated  servant  of  the  people  were 
outstanding. 

His  last  hour  found  him  in  the  service 
of  his  Lord  and  those  of  his  friends — 
they  are  legion — know  that  he  would  not 
have  had  It  otherwise. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to 
his  lovelj'  wife,  Letha,  and  their  family. 


HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or   TNWMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  friend  of 
John  Beamer.  In  many  ways  his  family 
and  ours  enjoyed  a  variety  of  mutual  in- 
terests and  they  were  all  pleasant. 

John  Beamer  was  a  remarkable  man. 
He  had  a  keen  mind,  compassionate 
heart,  and  delightful  personality. 

The  Beamer  family  was  a  close  one 
and  their  wonderful  devotion  to  one  an- 
other was  always  obvious. 

As  he  evinced  his  talents  as  a  corn- 


Letters  on  Medicare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  GILL 

or  HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22, 1964 

Mr.  GILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fight  for 
medicare  legislation  is  not  new,  but  this 
year  we  have  arrived  at  a  new  juncture 
in  the  struggle.  The  Senate  has  ap- 
proved a  medicare  under  social  security 
plan  and  I  feel  strongly  that  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  House  to  approve  this 
or  a  similar  measure  before  going  home. 

The  people  of  Hawaii,  like  the  major- 
ity of  our  senior  citizens  across  the  Na- 
tion, want  the  Congress  to  approve  a 
medicare  plan  under  social  security.  In 
Hawaii  we  have  an  organization  called 
the  Hojukal  which  is  made  up  of  elderly 
Japanese  people.  The  Hojukai  is  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Rev.  K.  C.  Kondo. 
The  Reverend  Kondo  and  his  organiza- 
tion in  1962  collected  more  than  33.000 
names  on  a  petition  urging  the  Congress 
to  approve  the  social  security  medicare 
program.  This  year,  in  1  week,  they  have 
collected  5.000  names  on  new  petitions. 
In  addition  to  this,  many  members  of  the 
Hojukai  have  written  me  urging  the  pas- 
sage of  this  vital  legislation. 

Here  is  a  sampling  of  these  letters: 

HONOLui-u,  Hawaii. 
September  12, 1964. 
Hon.  Thomas  Gill, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gnx:  I  am  now  approaching  the 
age  of  so-called  "worrying."  In  lees  than 
15  years.  I,  too.  shall  be  receiving  social 
security  benefits.  God  willing. 

It  will  be  heartwarming  to  know  that 
medicare  will  be  available  soon  for  the  retired 
persons  and  for  our  generation  too.  Please 
give  us  your  kokua. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  Mat  F.  Htnkb. 

HOHOLXJLTT,  HAWAH.  — 

September  12,  1964. 
Dear  Congrxssmam  Gill:   Please  support 
the  medicare  blU. 
YotiTB  truly, 

Mrs.  T.  Harano. 
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HoNOLtn-o.  BUwAn, 
September  11,  1964. 
Hon    THOMAS  P.  Gnx, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

I  am  of  the  older  citizen  In  your  com- 
munity. The  cost  of  hospitalization  Is  a 
fear  that  many  of  us  face  aa  we  grow  older. 
I  cannot  afford  private  hoepltallzatlon  In- 
surance and  there  are  no  group  plan  that  I 
can  Join.  If  I  must  go  to  the  hoepltal  for 
a  long  sUy,  It  will  Use  up  all  my  Ufe  savings 
and  leave  me  In  a  very  serious  condition. 

Please  use  your  office  to  help  pass  a  social 
security  medical   plan   for   the  aged      This  Is 
what  we  need  for  real  security. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mr.  Gentaro  Tanaka. 


HoNOLUl.tr,  Hawau 
Dear  Mr.  Gill:  We  requesting  you  and 
your  endeavors  to  pass  for  the  a  poor  old- 
man  medical  aid  law  In  Congress  which  Is  we 
are  always  concerning  for  the  present  high 
expensive  medical  and  hospital  bill. 

By  the  way.  we  depending  only  you  strenu- 
ously effort. 

Very  sincerely, 

T   Y.^M.^SAKr 


Honolulu,  Haw.aii 
Hon  Thomas  Gill, 
New  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

I  am  one  of  older  citizens  In  your  com- 
munity. The  cost  of  hospitalization  Is  a 
fear  that  many  of  us  face  as  we  grow  older. 
I  cannot  afford  private  hospltalrtatlon  In- 
surance and  there  are  no  group  plan  that  I 
can  Join.  If  I  must  go  to  the  hospital  for  a 
long  stay,  It  will  use  up  all  my  life  savings 
and  leave  me  in  a  very  serious  condition. 

Please  use  your  office  to  help  pass  a  social 
security  medical  plan  for  the  aged.     This  Is 
what  we  need  for  real  security. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mr.  YosHio  FuJn 
Mrs.   MlSANO   FtTJii 


Honolulu,  Hawaii, 

September  12.  1964 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  Giix, 
New  House  Office  Building. 
Washinc^on.  DC: 

I  am  one  of  the  older  citizens  In  your 
community.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  Is 
a  fear  that  many  of  us  face  aa  we  grow 
older. 

I  cannot  afford  private  hospitalization  in- 
surance and  there  are  no  group  plans  that 
I  can  Join.  If  I  must  go  to  the  hoeplUl  for 
a  long  stay.  It  will  use  up  all  my  life  savings 
and   leave  me  In  a  very  serious  condition. 

Please  use  your  ofHce  to  help  pass  a  social 
security  medical  plan  for  the  aged. 

This  Is  what  we  need  for  real  security. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Jean  Yamada. 


Honolulu.  Hawaii, 

September  12,  1964 
DBAS  Sa:  I  am  one  of  the  older  citizens 
In  JOMI  oommunlty.  The  cost  of  hoepltallza- 
Uon  iB  a  fear  that  many  of  us  have  as  we 
grow  older.  I  cannot  afford  prtvate  hoepltal- 
lzatlon and  Insurance  and  there  are  no  group 
plans  that  I  can  Join.  If  I  must  go  to  the 
hospital  for  a  long  stay.  It  will  use  up  all  my 
Ufe  savings  and  leave  me  In  a  very  serious 
condition.  Please  use  your  office  to  help 
pass  a  social  security  medical  plan  for  the 
aged.  This  Is  what  we  need  for  real  security 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs   Chiyo  McKillop 

Honolulu,  Hawah, 
September  12,  1964 
Dear  Congressman  Gill:  As  an  aged  resi- 
dent  of    Hawaii,   may   I    respectfully    request 
your  full  support  of  medicare  bill? 
.Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  .Shiztko  Ikuma. 

HiLO.  Hawah. 
Scptrmber  12.  1964 

Hon    Thomas  P   Gill. 
New  House  Office  BuUding. 
Washington.  DC: 

I  am  one  of  the  older  citizens  In  your 
community.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  Is 
a  fear  that  many  of  us  face  as  we  grow  older. 
I  cannot  afford  private  hospitalization  and 
there  Is  no  group  plan  that  I  can  Join.  If 
I  must  go  to  the  hospital  for  a  long  stay.  It 
win  use  up  all  my  life  savings  and  leave  me 
In  a  very  serious  condition. 

Please  use  your  office  to  help  pass  a  social 
security  medical  plan  for  the  aged.     This  Is 
what  we  need  for  real  security. 
Very  truly  yours, 

HiDEKICHI   SUEOKA 

Honolulu,  Hawaii, 

September  11,  1964 
Hon.  Thomas  Gill. 
US    House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Gill:  I  am  the  mother  of  six 
grown  children  and  the  wife  of  a  retired 
tailor.  We  now  receive  social  security  bene- 
fits and  It  Is  a  bleaslng. 

However,  medicare  will  be  the  ultimate 
blessing  for  people  like  ourselves  and  It  will 
make  the  sunset  of  our  lives  a  great  deal 
longer  and  brighter.  I  thank  you  for  your 
interest  and  help. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Shigk  Okamoto 


HoNOLtTLU,  Hawah, 

September  12.  1964. 
Hon  Thomas  P.  Gill, 
New  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

I  am  one  of  the  older  citizens  in  your 
community;  the  cost  of  hospitalization  U  a 
fear  that  many  of  us  face  as  we  grow  older. 
I  cannot  afford  private  hospitalization  In- 
surance and  there  are  no  group  plans  that 
I  can  Join 

If  I  must  go  to  the  hospital  for  a  long 
.stay.  It  will  use  up  all  my  life  savings  and 
leave   nie   In   a   very   serious   condition. 

Please  us  your  office  to  help  pass  a  social 
security  medical  plan  for  the  aged 

Thi.s  IS  what  we  need  for  real  security. 
Verv  truly  yours. 

Mrs  HiDEi  Oda. 

Honolulu.  Hawah. 

September  12.  1964. 
Hun   Thomas  P  Gill. 
New  //oii.n'  Office  BuUding. 
Washington.  DC 

I  am  one  of  the  older  citizens  in  your 
community.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  la 
a  fear  that  many  of  us  face  as  we  grow  older. 
I  can't  afford  private  hoepltallzatlon  In- 
surance and  there  are  no  group  plans  that  I 
can  Join.  If  I  must  go  to  the  hospital  for 
a  long  stay,  It  will  use  up  all  my  life  savlnga 
and  leave  me  In  a  very  serious  condition. 

Please  use  your  office  to  help  pass  a  social 
security  medical  plan  for  the  aged.     This  Is 
what  we  need  for  real  security. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  T  Namiki, 


Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

September  11.  1964 
Hon   Thomas  P.  Gill, 
New  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

I  am  one  of  the  older  citizens  in  your 
community  The  cost  of  hoepltallzatlon  Is 
a  fear  that  many  of  us  face  as  we  grow  older. 
I  cannot  afford  private  hospitalization  In- 
surance and  there  are  no  group  plans  that 
I  can  Join.  If  I  must  go  to  the  hoepltal  for 
a  long  stay.  It  will  use  up  all  my  life  sav- 
ings and  leave  me  In  a  very  serious  condi- 
tion 

Please  use  your  office  to  help  pass  a  social 
security  medical  plan  for  the  aged.     This  U 
what  we  need  for  real  security. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mr.  George  K  Tanaka. 


Honolulu,  Hawaii, 

September  11,  1964 
Hon.  Thomas  Gill, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wa-ihington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Gill:  I  beseech  you  to  make 
medicare  poeslbe  for  retired  persons  like 
myself  and  for  the  multitude  of  workers  who 
will  be  eligible  for  social  security  beneflte 
and  medicare  In  the  very  near  future.  Med- 
icare will  be  an  added  security  especially  for 
people  who  are  retired  and  who  have  worked 
hard  to  educate  his  children  to  become  good 
citizens  on  meager  earnlngB,  all  his  life  and 
now  finds  that  any  help  from  Uncle  Sam  will 
be  a  godsend. 
Thank  you. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Yuichi  Okamoto. 

Kahuku.  Hawaii, 
September  12.  1964 

HozuKai, 
Honolulu.  Hawaii 

Dkar  Sm:  I  aim  a  widow,  who  Is  aged  with 
no  Income. 

I  would  be  very  happy  If  there  will  be  a 
passage  of  the  medicare  bill. 
Thank  you. 

Yours  truly. 

Asa  Kanetuki 


Honolulu,  Hawait, 

September  14.  1964. 
Hon   Thomas  P   Gill. 
Neic  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC 

I  am  one  of  the  older  citizens  In  your 
community.  The  cost  of  hospitalization  la 
a    fear    that    many    of    us    face    as    we    grow 

older. 

I  cannot  afford  private  hospitalization  in- 
surance and  there  are  no  group  plans  that  I 
can  Join. 

If  I  must  go  to  the  hoepltal  for  a  long 
stay.  It  will  use  up  all  my  life  savings  and 
leave  me  in  a  very  serious  condition. 

Please  use  your  office  to  help  pass  a  social 
security  .medical  plan  for  the  aged. 

This  Is  what  we  need  for  real  security. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Elizabeth  Awresma. 

PACinc  Laboratories,  Inc.. 
Honolulu.  Hau^ii.  September  15.  1964. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  Gill, 
New  Hou.'te  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

I  am  one  of  the  older  citizens  In  yout  cMn- 
munlty.  The  cost  of  hoepltallzatlon  is  a 
fear  that  many  of  us  face  aa  we  grow  older. 
I  cannot  afford  private  hospitalization  In- 
surance and  there  are  no  group  plana  that  I 
can  Join.  If  I  must  go  to  the  hoepltal  for 
a  long  stay.  It  will  use  up  all  of  my  life 
savings  and  leave  me  in  a  very  serious  con- 
dition. , 
Please  use  your  office  to  help  pass  a  sociai 
security  medical  plan  for  the  aged.  This 
Is  what  we  need  for  real  security. 
Vei-v-  trulv  vours, 

James  K    Yonemura. 

September  11,  1964. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  Gill, 
New  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Gu-l:  I  am  one  of  the  older  citi- 
zens in  your  community.  The  cost  of  hos- 
pitalization is  a  fear  that  many  of  ^  /*^ 
as  we  grow  older  I  cannot  afford  private 
hospitalization  Insurance  and  there  are  no 
group  plans  that  I  can  Join.  If  I  must  go 
to  the  hoepltal  for  a  long  stay,  it  will  use  up 


all   my  life  savings  and  leave  me  in  a  very 
serious  condition. 

Please  use  your  office  to  help  pass  a  social 
security  medical  plan  for  the  aged      This  la 
whiit  we  need  for  reaJ  securfty. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kame  Kaneshiko. 


September  14,  1964 
Hon   Thomas  P.  Gill. 

Dear  Mr.  Gill:  As  you  know,  I  am  one  of 
the  older  citizens  in  this  community.  The 
cost  of  hospitalization  Is  a  fear  that  many  of 
us  face  as  we  grow  older  I  know  that  a 
number  of  my  friends  who  cannot  afford 
private  hoepltallzatlon  insurance  and  there 
are  no  group  plans  that  they  can  easily  Join, 

If  they  must  go  to  the  hospital  for  a  long 
stay.  It  will  use  up  all  their  life  savings  and 
leave  them  In  a  very  serious  condition.  I 
am  seriously  considering  these  matters  as  I 
see  they  are  aging  fast. 

Ple€ue  use  your  office  to  help  pass  a  social 
security  medical  plan  for  the  aged.     This  is 
what  we  need  for  real  security. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Seinosuke  Tsukiyama. 

I  have  also  received  a  number  of  let- 
ters written  In  Japanese.  Here  are  the 
names  of  i>ersons  from  whom  such  letters 
were  received : 

H.  Alhara,  1739  Nakula  Street,  Wahiawa, 
Hawaii. 

S.  Baba,  603  F.  Kunawal  Lane.  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

U.  Fujlta.  Llhue,  Kauai,  Hawaii. 

Klnu  Purukawa,  410-C  Ulupalna  Street. 
Kallua.  Hawaii. 

Masaru  Purukawa,  410  C  Ulupalna  Street, 
Kallua,  Hawaii. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Hada.  713  University  Av- 
enue, Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Sato  Hankl,  334  Koa  Street,  Wahiawa. 
Hawaii. 

Y.  Henna.  1805  Akone  Place.  Honolulu. 
Hawaii. 

Zenpei  Higashi.  Post  Office  Box  36.  Hona- 
lunau.  Hawaii. 

Hlroyoehi  Hirota,  718  University  Avenue, 
Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

I.  Horli,  2074  Young  Street.  Honolulu. 
Hawaii. 

S.  Inada,  45-«89  Pua  Alowalo  Street, 
Kaneohe,  Hawaii. 

Kumaki  Inouye,  1969  Kllauea  Avenue,  Hllo, 
Hawaii. 

Mrs.  K.  Ishil,  1619  Ua  Drive,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Hashljl  T.  Kakazu.  Post  Office  Box  193. 
Halualoa,  Kona.   Hawaii. 

Hlrato  Kajlwara,  1507  Makikl  Street,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

Isao  Kato,  66  Kealakekua,  Kona,  Hawaii. 

H.  Kondo,  2820-B  Kapiolanl  Boulevard, 
Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

C.  T.  Matsuda.  2506  Rooke  Avenue,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

K.  Matsuda,  2506  Rooke  Avenue,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

T.  Miyagawa,  4467  Alakoa  Street.  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Charles  Miyashiro.  1583  Pahulu  Street. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Kame  Miyrashiro.  1583  Pahulu  Street. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Miyazakl,  625-D  Kunawai 
Lane,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

K.  Mlyazono,  2820  Kapiolanl  Boulevard, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

M.  Mlyazono,  2820  Kapiolanl  Boulevard, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

S.  R'urakami,  Post  Office  Box  686.  Wailuku. 
Maul.  Hawaii. 

Yaroku  Murashige.  1962  9th  Avenue.  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

Mrs.  J.  Murobayashl.  1320  A  17th  Avenue, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

K.  Nakamoto,  460  Glen  View  Place,  Wa- 
hiawa, Hawaii. 


S.  Nakamura,  1758  Young  Street,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Shlgemorl  Nlshi,  2226  Palolo  Avenue^  Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii. 

Shojlro  Okamuro,  907  16th  Street.  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

Klnpel  Okuda,  33  Pualnako  Street,  Hilo, 
Hawal  1 . 

S.  Okura,  456  Halapia  Place,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Julchl  Salto,  347  Koa  Street,  Wahiawa, 
Hawaii. 

Klmlyo  Salto,  347  Koa  Street,  Wahiawa. 
Hawaii. 

N.  Sakamoto.  1628  Democrat  Street  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

Mrs  Matsue  Sakata,  Box  678,  Honokaa. 
Hawaii. 

T.  Shlmoda.  234  Valley  Avenue,  Wahiawa, 
Hawaii. 

Aya  Tokl,  3684  Walalae  Avenue  Honolulu. 
Hawaii. 

K.  Ushljlma,  3122  Hlnano  Street.  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Tona  Watai,  2519  Myrtle  Street.  Honolulu. 
Hawaii. 

Juzo  Watanabe.  944  18th  Avenue.  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

Rev.  K.  Asaoka,  Poet  Office  Box  664, 
Kapaa,  Kauai.  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Eljlro  R.  Iwamura.  176  Muliwal  Ave- 
nue. Wahiawa,  Hawaii. 


The  15di  AniiiTenary  of  tlic  Fe<}eral  Re- 
pobHc  of  Germany 


Eulogy — Hon.  John  Beamer 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1964 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  a  great  deal  of  sorrow  that  I 
learned  of  the  passing  of  my  dear  friend, 
the  former  Congressman  from  the  Fifth 
District  of  Indiana,  the  Honorable  John 
Beamer. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  this  remarkable  man.  I 
first  met  John  Beamer  several  years  ago 
while  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
and  I  served  in  other  capacities.  He  had 
a  brilliant  mind  ajid  w£is  most  helpful  in 
his  advice  to  me  when  I  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House. 

John  served  his  community  of  Wabash, 
Ind.,  as  a  civic  leader,  and  even  after 
coming  to  Washington  to  serve  in  Con- 
gress his  ties  were  very  close  to  his  home- 
town. 

Although  I  never  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  him  in  Congress,  I  have 
had  many  occasions  to  know  this  great 
man  intimately,  and  to  be  aware  of  his 
dedicated  service  to  those  in  his  com- 
munity and  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Nation. 

His  passing  occurred  during  the  time 
he  was  demonstrating  his  love  of  Grod 
and  his  church.  I  know  his  many  friends 
in  Wabash  will  sorely  miss  this  great 
leader,  and  I  want  at  this  time  to  extend 
my  depest  sympathy  to  his  lovely  wife, 
Letha,  and  to  his  family.  There  is  Uttle 
one  can  say  at  such  a  time,  but  perhaps 
the  fact  that  we  pause  to  remember  a 
great  man  will  be  some  measure  of  com- 
fort to  his  wife  and  family. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF  answ  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22, 1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 22  the  Federal  Republic  of  Grer- 
many  marked  its  15th  anniversary.  On 
this  momentous  occasion,  we  wish  to 
take  opportunity  to  extend  warm  felici- 
tations to  His  Excellency  Chancellor 
Ludwlg  Erhard  and  to  His  Excellency 
the  German  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Heinrich  Knappstein. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  to  take 
stock  of  the  distance  the  German  peo- 
ple have  traveled  in  the  almost  20  years 
since  the  close  of  World  War  11  and  in 
the  15  years  since  the  establishment  of 
the  West  German  Government.  Shame, 
defeat,  devastation,  and  foreign  occupa- 
tion were  the  lot  of  the  German  people 
in  1945.  But  in  4  short  years,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  military  government  au- 
thorities of  the  Western  Powers,  Ger- 
mans residing  in  the  Western  zones  of 
occupation  had  made  suflBclent  progress 
in  reestablishing  order  in  their  affairs  to 
be  empowered  to  establish  a  central  gov- 
ernment with  relatively  large  responsi- 
bilities in  the  domestic  realm. 

Unfortunately,  the  same  4  years 
marked  a  growing  split  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  Western  allies. 
Whereas  the  Western  Powers  sought  U) 
establish  centrsil  administrative  agencies 
for  the  whole  of  Germany  and  to  plan 
for  the  holding  of  eventual  free  elec- 
tions in  all  four  zones,  the  Soviet  Union 
sought  only  to  consolidate  Its  hold  on 
the  Eastern  Zone  while  casting  a  hungry 
eye  toward  Berlin  and  West  Germany. 
Thus,  while  West  Germans  could  take 
pride  in  the  birth  of  the  Bonn  govern- 
ment on  September  21,  1949.  they  at 
the  same  time  had  to  accept  the  fait- 
accompli  of  a  divided  Germany  and  to 
recognize  that  the  way  to  reunification 
would  be  long  and  difQcult. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Chancel- 
lor Konrad  Adenauer,  the  West  Germans 
in  1949  refused  to  let  distress  over  a  di- 
vided Germany  become  a  national  obses- 
sion. Instead,  they  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  tasks  of  rebuilding  the  West 
German  economy  and  of  establishing  a 
strong,  democratic  regime.  Even  more 
important,  they  set  out  to  play  a  con- 
structive role  in  Europe.  It  Is  a  measure 
of  the  intelligence  and  determination  of 
Adenauer  and  his  successor.  Chancellor 
Ludwig  Erhard,  that  these  efforts  have 
been  crowned  with  success.  Today,  the 
German  economy  is  far  stronger  and 
more  prosperous  than  It  was  in  prewar 
years.  War -torn  industries  have  been 
rebuilt  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
refugees  from  the  East  have  been  ab- 
sorbed in  the  employment  market.  The 
West  German  government  has  proved 
remarkably  stable  and  there  are  signs 
that  a  two-party  system  may  soon  be- 
come firmly  established.    In  Europe,  the 
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We«t  Germans  have  led  to  the  movement 
toward  European  unity,  which  is  a  goal 
that  has  captured  the  Imagination  of  the 
youth  of  West  Germany.  With  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Saar  dispute  In  1956.  the 
last  Impediment  to  the  realization  of 
good  relations  with  Prance  vanished. 
The  Franco-German  rapprochement 
that  has  occurred  since  that  time  is 
surely  one  of  the  greatest  achievements 
of  postwar  Germany 

As  it  rapidly  became  apparent  that 
West  Germans  were  determined  to  turn 
their  backs  on  the  past,  the  Western  al- 
lies relinquished  the  powers  they  had  re- 
served in  1949,  ant^  assigned  increasing 
importance  to  the  positive  role  West 
Germans  could  play  in  world  affairs. 
Thus,  in  1955  West  Germany  became  a 
member  of  NATO  and  in  1958  betran  to 
rearm  in  order  to  make  a  contribution 
to  the  defense  forces  of  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance. Today,  with  almost  12  divisions 
assigned  to  NATO  command,  the  West 
German  contribution  to  Western  forces 
stands  second  only  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  West  Germany  has  assumed  other 
burdens.  The  government  makes  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  costs  of  sta- 
tioning; American  and  British  troops  in 
Germany.  The  West  German  foreign  aid 
program,  which  is  worldwide,  has  stead- 
ily grown. 

During  the  visit  of  onr  lat^  President 
Kennedy  to  Berlin  and  West  Germany  In 
the  summer  of  1963,  the  strength  of  the 
ties  between  the  United  States  and  West 
Germany  was  made  eloquently  clear. 
These  ties  have  been  further  strength- 
ened by  the  recent  visits  of  Chancellor 
Ludwlg  Erhard  to  this  country.  The  dis- 
tance traveled  since  1945  Is  far  indeed. 
Today.  West  Germany  Ls  a  respected 
member  of  the  family  of  free  Nations. 
and  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  salute  the  remark- 
able achievements  of  a  friend  and  an 
ally.  ^^^^_^^_ 

Jim  Jacobs'  Contribution  to  International 
'  Understancfing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSWTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22.  1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  Speaker,  there  are 
a  great  many  citizens  of  this  country 
who  are  devoting  their  time  and  energy, 
on  a  volunteer  basis,  to  one  kind  of  hu- 
manitarian service  or  another.  Not  the 
least  of  this  group  are  the  "ham"  radio 
operators,  many  of  whom  have  worked 
out  highly  useful  ways  of  combining  their 
hobby  with  very  significant  public  serv- 
ices. James  M.  Jacobs  of  Chestnut  Hill, 
who  Is  the  president  of  a  well-known 
haberdashery  in  Harvard  Square,  Cam- 
bridge, has  taken  the  lead  in  this  kind 
of  effort  in  the  Boston  area  and  has  been 
widely  commended  for  his  efforts.  Re- 
cently, for  example,  the  Naval  Com- 
munications Bulletin,  published  l>y  the 
Navy  Department,  called  special  atten- 
tion to  his  contribution  in  creating,  drill- 
ing and  supervising  a  net  of  thirty  ama- 


teur stations  In  the  Boston  area.  This 
group,  which  has  helped  out  In  a  number 
of  emergencies,  was  especially  effective 
during  the  Alaskan  earthquake,  relaying 
more  than  500  messages  to  people  In  the 
devastated  area  and  working  with  the 
Red  Cross. 

Over  and  above  the  establishment  of 
this   net.   Mr.   Jacobs   has   performed   a 
number    of    life-saving    enterprises    for 
people  in  foreign  lands.    In  May  of  this 
year,  for  example,  he  responded  to  a  re- 
quest from  a  hospital  in  Lima,  Peru,  for 
a   special    valve    needed   for   a   delicate 
heart   operation.    Obtaining   the   valve 
from  a  Boston  hospital,  he  got  it  on  a 
plane  so  it  reached  Lima  within  48  hours 
of  the  first  request.     The  same  night  he 
was  asked  by  a  fellow  "ham"  operator 
in  Venezuela  to  get  another  valve  for 
an  operation  on  an  infant  in  Caracas; 
again  he  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments and  the  instrument  was  soon  on 
its  way.    In  March,  he  kept  Boston  sur- 
geons in  touch  with  the  progress  of  a 
patient   of    theirs    who    was    recovering 
from  a  hand-graft  operation  In  Peru; 
3  months  ago  he  made  it  possible  for  an 
Ecuadorian  girl  to  come  to  a  Boston  hos- 
pital for  a  stomach  operation;  and  last 
November  he  made  similar  arrangements 
for  the  11 -month-old  son  of  Israel's  am- 
bassador to  Ecuador.     Jim  Jacob's  name 
Is  now  so  well-known  in  Latin  America 
that  he  is  constantly  responding  to  re- 
quests of  this  kind.     In  his  own  way,  he 
is  making  a  truly  Important  contribution 
to  international  understanding  in  gen- 
eral  and   the   AlUance    for   Progress   lii 
particular.        

Anbum,  N.Y.,  Met«  Win  the  New  York- 
Pennsylvania  Class  A  League  Pennant, 
and  Also  Win  the  Governor's  Cup 
Playoff 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

or  wrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22.  1964 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  privilege  for  me  to  extend  my  warm 
congratulations  to  the  Auburn  Mets,  of 
Auburn,  N.Y.,  in  my  congressional 
district.  This  great  team,  part  of  the 
New  York  Mets  farm  system,  has  just 
racked  up  a  tremendous  record  by  win- 
ning, not  only  the  New  York-Penn- 
sylvania Class  A  League  pennant,  but 
also  the  Governor's  Cup  playoffs. 

We  are  proud  of  this  fine  group  of 
athletes  and  the  great  community  of 
sponsors,  fans,  and  supporters  who  have 
made  this  winning  combination  pos- 
sible. In  the  process,  they  have  also 
made  Auburn  "Baseball  Town.  U.S.A." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include    a    recent    editorial    from    the 
Auburn  Citizen  Advertiser: 
Baskball  Town 

Aubumlans  can  be  particularly  proud  of 
their  Meta  baseball   team   thU   year. 

And  this  Isn't  solely  because  they  hare 
won  their  second  straight  New  York-Penn- 


sylvania Class  A  league  pennant.     Ifs  much 
more  than  that. 

It  was  explained  In  part  when  their  man- 
ager, Clyde  McCullough,  described  them  as 
one  of  the  best  groups  of  young  athletes  he 
ever  has  been  associated  with.  This  Is  why 
Mac.  a  veteran  ol  30  years  In  organized  base- 
ball and  a  member  of  three  pennant-win- 
ning major  league  teams,  was  compelled  to 
say  that  Sunday's  victory  was  a  "bigger  thrill 
than  any  of  them." 

The  young  players  gave  their  best  on  the 
field,  of  course.  But  they  also  were  gentle- 
men off  the  &eld  as  well  as  on. 

And  there's  no  doubt  that  they  were  In- 
spU-ed  to  a  great  degree  by  the  Intense 
loyalty  of  their  fans.  More  than  700  of  theim 
made  the  trip  to  Geneva  Sunday  to  cheer 
them  to  victory.  And  thousands  of  others 
unable  to  attend  were  able  to  follow  them 
by  radio,  tbanks  to  local  sponsors. 

This  year's  successful  season  has  caused 
older  fans  to  recall  the  days  when  the  na- 
tional pastime  was  at  Its  peak  In  the  1920"8, 
when  "outlaw"  baseball  was  played  at  ol4 
Norwood  Park. 

But  Auburn  always  has  been  known 
throughout  the  sports  world  for  Its  contribu- 
tion to  baseball,  so  It's  not  surprising  that  a 
national  magazine  currently  Is  working  up 
an  article  on  "Auburn — Baseball  Town. 
U.S.A." 


Fleet  Rescnre  Association  Marks  40  Years 
of  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  , 

or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CArrroRKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22.  1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fleet 
Reserve  Associations  40th  anniversary 
falls  on  November  11  of  this  year.  The 
hl-story  and  progress  of  any  organization, 
in  a  great  measure,  reflects  the  personal- 
ities and  abilities  of  its  founders.  Society 
has  recognized  the  need  for  organiza- 
tions—fraternal, charitable,  protective, 
and  social.  All  organizations  qualify  in 
some  of  these  respects,  but  since  its  in- 
ception the  Fleet  Reserve  Association 
has  been  a  composite  of  all  four.  Since 
1924  when  a  self -sacrificing  group  of  en- 
listed shipmates  gathered  in  South  Phila- 
delphia and  formally  organized  it,  the 
Fleet  Reserve  Association,  established  in 
the  spirit  of  loyalty,  protection,  and  serv- 
ice, has  forged  ahead  until  it  is  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  in  affairs  concerning 
the  career  serviceman  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  indeed,  the  career  service- 
man of  all  services.  No  greater  tribute 
organization  than  its  present  member- 
ship total  of  nearly  60,000  in  a  highly  re- 
stricted group. 

Claims  can  be  made  for  any  organiza- 
tion, but  an  organization  that  can  sus- 
tain its  claims  is  the  Fleet  Reserve  Asso- 
ciation. It  Is  primarily  interested  in  the 
long-time  enlist.ed  man,  the  man  who  en- 
ters the  Regular  Navy  or  Marine  Corps 
for  a  career.  It  is  proud  of  its  40  years  of 
adhering  to  its  three  cardinal  principles: 
Loyalty,  protection,  and  service. 

The  October  1964  issue  of  Naval  Affairs 
magazine,  has  carefully  gathered  to- 
gether the  record  of  the  association's  long 
history  of  accomplishment.  I  have  asked 
that  it  be  placed  in  this  Record,  following 


my  renarics,  believing  that  the  material 
deserves  both  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress  and  preaervation  in  this  manner: 
The  FLxrr  Rbbbtx  Association,  1924-«4 — 40 
Teaks'  Skxvick 
("With  reverence  for  God  and  country  and 
being  mindful  of  the  gldrtous  txadlUons  of 
the  UB.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps;  our  duty 
to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constltutltm  of  the 
United  States  at  America;  ovu:  responslblUty 
to  aid  to  maintaining  adequate  naval  defense 
for  our  beloved  country;  our  desire  to  assist 
In  obtaining  the  best  type  of  American  man- 
hood few  our  Navy  and  Marine  Corps:  our  in- 
terest In  the  welfare  of  the  men  who  served 
and  are  serving  in  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps;  our  devotion  to  otir  shipmates  In  good 
fortune  or  distress;  our  reverence  for  the 
memory  of  our  departed  shipmates;  we  as- 
Boclate  cwirselves  together  and  declare  this 
to  be  the  Constitution  of  the  Fleet  Reserve 
Association.") 

PREAMBLE  TO  THE  CONSTTFUTION   OF   THE    Fl-EET 
RKSKRVi:    ASSOCIATION 

Setting  forth  on  an  uncharted  sea  with 
naught  to  guide  them  but  the  above  lofty 
principles,  less  than  100  shipmates  gathered 
at  a  fcwmal  organizing  assembly  at  2417 
South  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa,  In 
October  1922  to  form  the  Fleet  Reserve  As- 
sociation. The  group  chose  that  name  be- 
cause their  members  were  largely  from  the 
Fleet  Naval  Reserve  component  or  eligible  to 
transfer  to  It.  In  other  words,  this  was  the 
first  time  In  recorded  naval  history  that 
career  enlisted  men  were  banding  together  for 
mutual  loyalty,  protection,  and  service. 

The  Idea  of  banding  together  in  such  a 
fashion  had  Its  Inception  in  the  mind  of  a 
chief  yeoman,  George  L.  Carlln,  on  duty  In 
Philadelphia.  He  Is  rightfully  referred  to 
as  "the  founder  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Associa- 
tion." 

His  idea  stemmed  from  the  earlier  action 
of  unorganized  enlisted  men  who  contributed 
to  the  expense  of  sending  Chief  Yeoman  Rob- 
ert W.  "Bob  '  White  and  Chief  Gunner's  Mate 
Carl  H.  McEtonald.  US  Navy,  retired,  to 
Washington.  DC  to  represent  the  enlisted 
men  on  legislation  afTecting  them  being  con- 
sidered by  Congress 

In  1916  the  Naval  Reserve  Act  was  enacted 
which  permitted  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular 
Navy  and  the  Regular  Marine  Corps  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Fleet  Naval  Reserve,  upon  comple- 
tion of  16  and  20  years  of  active  service.  At 
this  time  It  became  apparent  that  there  was 
a  need  for  an  active  organization  to  preserve 
the  rights  and  beneflte  which  Congress 
granted  to  these  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

During  the  years  of  World  War  I,  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  secure  direct  representa- 
tion for  the  enlisted  man  In  the  halls  of 
Congress.  However,  In  1919.  through  the  ef- 
forts of  loyal  shipmates,  and  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Navy  Department,  Chiefs  White 
and  McDonald,  were  able  to  present  the 
views  of  the  enlisted  men  In  hearings  on  pro- 
posed pay  legislation,  then  under  considera- 
tion In  the  Congress  They  made  an  excel- 
lent presentation  of  fact,  and  substantial 
pay  Increases  were  recorded  In  the  passage 
of  a  temporary  pay  bill  written  in  the  act 
of  May  18.  1920.  A  permanent  pay  plan  was 
under  consideration  In  the  Congress  in  1921- 
22  The  successes  obUined  m  the  Temporary 
Pay  Act  of  1920  emphasized  the  need  of  an 
organization  evident  to  protect  these  gains 
during  the  1921-22  period  Unfortunately,  no 
organization  of  enlisted  men  had  formed  to 
back  up  the  beneficial  work  of  Bob  White 
and  when  he  worked  on  the  proposed  perma- 
nent pay  legislation  he  had  to  ask  again  for 
voluntary  contributions  to  meet  his  ex- 
Flenses. 

It  was  during  this  second  fundraising 
campaign  that  Chief  Carlln  thought  the  time 
opportune   for   organizing   a  permanent  or- 


ganization and  he  devised  the  "Philadelphia 
plan."  He  wrote  a  letter  to  every  fleet  re- 
servist In  the  4th  Naval  District  outlining 
his  plan.  Several  Informal  meetings  of  this 
group  followed  and  led  to  the  organizing 
meeting  in  October  1922.  The  shipmates 
assembled  there  elected  their  first  staff  of 
officers;  namely,  president,  William  P. 
Green;  vice  president,  Francis  A.  Knauss; 
secretary,  George  L.  Carlln;  treasurer.  Walter 
E.  Lowery;  and  they  chose  Bob  White  to 
represent  them  In  Washington.  DC  Ship- 
mate Carlln's  letter  received  such  a  favor- 
able response  that  he  was  encouraged  to  seek 
support  from  other  naval  districts. 

This  pioneering  crew  had  to  face  their 
problems  without  experience  in  a  new  and 
exclusive  type  of  protective  unionism.  Their 
organizing  was  viewed  with  alarm  In  many 
quarters  of  the  Naval  Establishment.  They 
held  no  weapons  of  civil  action,  such  as 
strikes,  with  which  to  force  their  desires.  To 
gain  disputed  points  they  had  only  logic,  de- 
batable laws,  honorable  service,  and  a  sense 
of  American  f airplay  to  support  their  ef- 
forts. They  had  no  treasury  with  which  to 
fight  their  way  through  the  Federal  courts. 
if  necessary.  To  gain  such  a  treasury  would 
require  Immediate  growth  In  membership. 
Despite  these  drawbacks,  they  courageously 
tackled  the  challenges  of  growth  and  ways 
and  means  of  operating  effectively. 

It  was  not  etisy  to  navigate  safely  through 
the  rocks  and  shoals  of  fear  of  naval  disci- 
pline. lnexp>erience,  and  financial  weakness; 
but  those  who  would  ask  proof  of  their  suc- 
cess need  only  to  compare  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  lists  (active,  fleet  reserve  and 
retired)  of  today  with  their  condition  be- 
fore the  Fleet  Reserve  Association  began  to 
guard  them.  Such  comparison  must  Include 
the  dependents  of  these  men.  too.  for  In 
this  field  truly  vast  success  has  been  at- 
tained. 

In  1923  came  the  first  test  of  the  ability 
of  the  new  organization  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  Its  members  and  potential  members. 
Shipmates  who  had  accepted  temporary 
commissions  In  the  Navy  in  World  War  I. 
were  taken  aback  by  the  decision  of  the 
Comptroller  General  that  only  enlisted  time 
could  be  counted  as  time  served  for  trans- 
fer to  the  Fleet  Naval  Reserve.  In  the  Inter- 
im, many  men,  with  commissioned  service 
had  transferred  to  the  Fleet  Naval  Reserve. 
Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion. Bill  HJl.  4820  was  written  In  such  a 
manner  that  no  one  could  question  its  Intent, 
allowing  all  active  duty  time,  enlisted  aivi 
commissioned,  to  count  for  transfer  to  the 
Fleet  Naval  Reserve.  This  was  the  first  of 
many  signal  victories  by  the  group 

The  hardworking  founders  In  Philadel- 
phia aroused  the  Interest  of  ellgibles  in  the 
large  cities  In  th«  East  and  the  first  organiza- 
tion movement  outside  the  4th  Naval  District 
came  to  life  In  the  New  York  City  area,  under 
the  leadership  of  Cornelius  E.  Anderson  and 
James  C.  Shields.  They  launched  a  tem- 
porary setup  on  December  3.  1923.  at  the 
National  Navy  Club.  New  York  City,  and 
Shipmate  Anderson  was  elected  president. 
This  was  the  birth  of  branch  2,  which  made 
Brooklyn  Its  home  It  was  the  first  big 
step  In  expansion  which  eventually  carried 
the  Fleet  Reserve  Association  to  a  growth 
of  280  branches  located  throughout  the 
United  States  and  overseas. 

The  charter  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Associa- 
tion was  obtained  on  November  11.  1924.  In 
the  court  of  common  pleas.  Philadelphia. 
The  constitution,  as  we  know  it  now,  was 
accepted  on  January  5.  1925,  and,  on  the 
same  date,  the  seventh  branch  charter  was 
issued. 

The  association  continued  to  win  ouUtand- 
Ing  victories  for  the  career  enlisted  man. 
They  were  responsible  for  the  savings  clause 
m  the  Naval  Reserve  Act  of  1925  ( which  abol- 


ished future  16-year  transfers  to  the  Fleet 
Naval  Reserve)  to  allow  anyone  on  active 
duty  on  July  1,  1925,  to  retain  all  existing 
benefits  pertaining  to  pay  and  time  on 
transfer  with  either  16  or  20  years  active 
service.  Another  outstahdlng  victory  was 
gained  while  fighting  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's decision  In  the  Willie  Conway  case 
The  Attorney  General  ruled  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  was  competent  to  determine 
the  eligibility  of  any  person  In  the  naval 
service  for  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve,  and 
that  his  decision  was  final  and  conclusive 

The  distinctive  triangular  emblem  of  the 
Fleet  Reserve  Association  was  adopted  In 
June  1925.  To  this  date  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples embodied  In  Its  design — loyalty,  pro- 
tection, and  service — have  ever  been  true 

During  the  first  national  convention,  un- 
der the  charter  granted  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  the  constitution  was 
amended  providing  eligibility  to  membership 
of  members  of  the  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve. 

In  1927  the  creation  of  a  legislative  com- 
mittee was  another  forward  step,  made  nec- 
essary by  the  ever-growing  membership  and 
the  chartering  of  additional  branches.  In 
this  year  recognition  was  given  the  Fleet 
Reserve  Association  to  act  as  agent  for  prin- 
cipals In  matters  befc«^  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  country  was  enjoying  unprecedented 
prosperity  in  1928  and  legislation  detrimen- 
tal to  the  career  man  "Just  wasn't"  In  pass- 
ing. It  may  be  noted  that  during  the  pros- 
perous years  the  Congress  Is  apt  to  consider 
the  man  In  uniform  a  pretty  good  fellow,  but 
let  the  tide  turn  and  the  career  man  becomes 
an  expensive  luxury.  At  this  time  the  mem- 
bership roUs  numbered  1,700  shipmates,  but 
what  they  lacked  In  numbers,  they  more 
than  made  up  with  a  clearly  defined  legisla- 
tive program. 

By  1929,  the  organization  had  proved  its 
worth  to  the  Navy  Department.  At  its  sixth 
national  convention  In  Norfolk,  no  less  than 
three  rear  admirals  addressed  the  assembled 
delegates;  one  being  Rear  Adm.  R  H  Leigh, 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  ol  Navigation,  or 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  as  It  is  known 
today.  Success  of  the  new  organization  was 
assured  when  Rear  Admiral  Leigh  unequivo- 
cally gave  the  association  the  endorsement 
of  the  Navy  Department.  Similar  expres- 
sions have  been  forthcoming  ever  since 

Legislation,  including  free  hospitalization 
and  medical  treatment  tar  members  of  the 
Fleet  Reserve  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
passed  the  Congress  in  1930;  later,  however 
the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  put  a 
stopper  on  this  legislation  as  a  result  of  a 
ruling  by  the  Comptroller  General  It  was 
not  until  8  years  later  that  the  career  man 
finally  received  the  benefits  of  this  important 
legislation  when  the  Navy  Reserve  Act  of 
1938  became  law. 

EKirlng  the  1930  convention  held  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  annual  dues  were  reduced  to 
$9.  The  delegates  assembled  recognized  the 
ladles  auxiliary.  Also  in  this  year,  through 
the  support  of  the  association  the  pay  of 
members  of  the  Naval  Academy  Band  was 
placed  on  par  with  other  musicians  in  the 
naval  service. 

A  milestone  in  1931  was  the  copyrighting 
of  the  title  "Naval  Affairs"  for  the  official 
magazine  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association 
This  superseded  the  "Fleet  Reserve  Bulletin  ■ 
which  was  returned  to  its  owners.  A  further 
change  was  made  when  the  convention,  held 
In  Philadelphia,  voted  to  reduce  from  25  to 
15,  the  number  of  names  required  to  be  on 
a  petition  requesting  a  branch  charter 

As  is  well  known  the  great  depression  of 
the  early  1930's  created  economic  havoc. 
Great  economy  moves  stemmed  from  Con- 
gress. One  such  move  was  to  give  all  Fleet 
Reserve  men  1  year's  pay  in  cash  and  remove 
them  from  the  rolls.  The  PRA  mustered  the 
strength  to  defeat  this  proposal.    Thanks  to  a 
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savings  provlalon.  Introduced  by  the  FRA, 
wtilcli  Included  two  words  "except  enlisted," 
they  thereby  prevented  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  from  taking  a  j)ay  cut  of  from 
8  to  20  percent  In  1833. 

The  latter  only  saved  the  day  temporarily, 
because  the  so-called  Kconomy  Act  of  July 
1933,  reduced  the  pay  of  the  Armed  Forces 
16  percent  and  this  action  was  bona  fide  proof 
of  the  axiom  "What  Congress  plvefl.  Congress 
can  take  away." 

The  shipmates  In  attendance  at  the  ninth 
national  convention  In  New  York  adopted  a 
program  to  fight  the  15-percent  pay  cut.  In 
addition  they  proposed  recognition  of  the 
Jree  hoepltallzatlon  while  hospitalized  in 
navaJ  hospitals  and  civil  service  preference 
for  Inactive  duty  men  with  more  than  16 
years  of  service. 

That  year,  1934.  the  shipmates  enjoyed  the 
reetoratloo  of  10  percent  of  the  pay  cut  In 
two  6-percent  Increments  The  remaining 
5  percent  was  restored  In  April  1935.  While 
It  would  not  be  true  for  the  Fleet  Reserve 
Association  to  claim  full  credit  for  this  re- 
storation of  pay.  It  did.  as  an  org^anlzatlon, 
use  all  means  at  Its  conunand  to  alleviate 
the  hardships  caused  the  enlisted  man  by  this 
cut. 

Not  only  was  the  enlisted  man  faced  with 
financial  difficulty  In  1934,  the  assorlatlon 
experienced  a  financial  crisis,  too.  TTie  asso- 
ciation, despite  Its  magnificent  service  to  the 
career  enlisted  man.  had  a  total  membership 
of  a  mere  2,000.  yet  owed  debts  totaling 
^.000.  The  national  president,  Jesse  M. 
AcTill,  requested  the  branches  to  loan  suffi- 
cient cash  to  the  national  body  to  allow  it 
to  pay  off  Its  debtors.  The  Individual  branch 
loan  to  be  proportionate  to  Its  membership. 
He  appointed  a  prosperity  committee  to  ad- 
minister the  receipt  of  the  loans  and  the  dis- 
bursements to  creditors.  The  response  from 
the  branches  were  overwhelming  and  the 
creditors  were  promptly  paid  off. 

At  the  10th  national  convention  In  Bos- 
ton a  new  fiscal  policy  was  adopted  and  the 
position  of  financial  secretary  In  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  executive  offices  was  created. 
Shipmate  C.  A.  Tudge,  of  Washington,  was 
the  first  man  to  fill  this  billet.  Also,  at  that 
convention,  Shipmate  Charle.s  E.  Lofgren  was 
elected  national  secretary  although  he  was 
not  able  to  actively  fulfill  his  duties  until 
January  1935.  When  the  complete  new  team 
started  to  work  In  January  1935  the  associa- 
tion had  but  2.000  members  and  owed  the 
oustandlng  sums  of  the  loans  to  the 
branches.  Six  months  later  at  the  end  of 
the  association  year,  membership  had  climbed 
by  93  percent,  the  loans  to  the  branches  were 
repaid  In  full,  and  treasury  contained  almost 
$5,000  This  success  was  largely  due  to  the 
stewardship  of  Shipmate  National  Secretary 
Lofgren,  who  Is  now  the  national  secretary 
emeritus.  The  association  secured  a  top  rat- 
ing with  Dun  &  Bradstreet  shortly  there- 
after and  has  been  on  a  sound  tlnanclal  basis 
ever  since. 

In  1935,  the  association's  national  executive 
offices  were  moved  from  the  E^rle  Theater 
Building  to  the  Investment  BuUdlng  where 
they  remained  until  the  latter  part  of  1951. 
The  association  then  moved  to  522  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  where  It  stayed  until  It 
purchased   Its   present   building. 

Another  benefit  gained  for  tine  fleet  re- 
servists and  retired  man  In  1935  was  the 
eligibility  for  care  In  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion facilities  In  areas  where  Army  and  Navy 
hospitals  were  not  available  Also  gained  was 
a  provision  for  obtaining  medical  care  for 
their  families  by  Navy  medical  officers  within 
designated  areas  adjacent  to  navy  yards  and 
naval  stations. 

In  January  1936  the  national  secretary  ap- 
peared before  the  Naval  Affairs  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  a  pro- 
posed reorganization  of  Fleet  Reserve  per- 
sonnel.    Through   the   watchXulnese   of   th« 


Fleet  Reserre  AssociaUon  nothing  of  value 
was  lost  to  the  enlisted  man.  LegUlaUoa 
granting  commissary  privileges  to  widows  of 
ofllcen  and  enlisted  men  was  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  Membership  this  year  reached 
6.000,  due  mainly  to  the  activities  of  the 
national  administrative  staff. 

The  association  underwent  some  internal 
changes  this  year  with  a  further  subdivision 
of  geographic  regional  districts.  Three  new 
regional  districts  were  created  and  definite 
territorial  boundaries  were  assigned  each  re- 
gion. A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
a  plan  of  action  during  a  national  emergency 
or  war.  Enjoying  the  stabilized  finances  of 
the  past  2  years  the  association  set  up  a  cash 
reserve  of  $25,000  over  a  5-year  period.  The 
distinctive  Gold  Button  Award  was  initiated 
this  year  as  an  incentive  to  membership  pro- 
motion. 

In  1937,  San  Diego.  Calif.,  was  the  site  of 
the  first  FRA  national  convention  to  be  held 
on  the  west  coast.  The  office  of  regional  vice 
president,  Philippines,  was  created  at  this 
time.  A  past  presidents  pen  for  branch 
presidents  was  approved  plus  an  automobile 
decalcomanla  for  members.  The  convention 
body  authorized  the  Investing  of  surplus 
funds  in  Government  bonds  and  provided  a 
term  of  2  years  for  the  editor  of  Naval 
Affairs. 

Shipmate  National  Secretary  Lofgren 
proved  as  adept  In  his  dealings  with  the 
Members  of  Congress  as  he  was  In  boosting 
membership  and  squaring  away  the  financial 
deficit.  He  and  Shipmate  PhlUp  O.  Cronan, 
vice  chairman  of  the  national  service  com- 
mittee, assisted  In  drawing  up  the  Naval 
Reserve  Act  of  1938  at  the  specific  invitation 
of  the  Navy  Department.  The  experience, 
gained  by  the  association,  since  enactment 
of  the  1925  Naval  Reserve  Act.  was  now  dem- 
onstrated. The  prestige  of  the  FRA  rose 
to  Its  greatest  heights. 

The  long  fight  for  renewal  of  shipping- 
over  money  came  to  a  successful  conclusion 
when  the  Navy  Department's  directive.  In 
the  form  of  an  ALNAV,  was  published  direct- 
ing that  commencing  on  July  1.  1939.  ship- 
ping-over mor»ey  would  be  paid  upon  reen- 
Ustment  or  extension.  A  signal  victory  to  a 
fight  begun  6  years  earlier. 

A  decision  to  p>eTmlt  retired  enlisted  men 
to  waive  their  retired  pay  to  accept  higher 
benefits  from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
was  made  in  November  1939.  This  altered 
the  procedure  whereby  a  man  w.-vs  first  dis- 
charged before  being  taken  up  on  the  pen- 
sion rolls. 

The  success  of  the  financial  policy  Inau- 
gurated a  few  years  earlier  was  seen  In  the 
purchase  of  a  $10,000  Government  bond  this 
year.  The  custom  of  presenting  a  sword  to 
the  midshipman  at  the  Naval  Academy, 
standing  first  in  conduct  and  aptitude  in 
the  graduating  class  was  approved.  This 
presentation  was  made  for  the  first  time  In 
Jiine  1940. 

1940  was  a  momentous  year  for  men  In  the 
Fleet  Reserve;  with  the  declaration  of  a  lim- 
ited emergency  In  1939,  many  had  been 
recalled  to  active  duty  and  others  were 
"waiting  for  the  wagon."  During  1940  suits 
were  filed  In  the  court  of  claims,  and  won, 
for  pay  due  in  behalf  of  enlisted  men  who 
were  held  In  naval  hospitals  after  enlist- 
ments had  expired  and  to  compel  payment 
of  the  Medal  of  Honor  gratuity. 

The  unlimited  national  emergency  oc- 
curred In  May  1941  and  the  following  month 
the  Fleet  Reserve  Association  was  able  to 
secure  for  members  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  the 
base  pay  and  longevity  rates  as  incorporated 
In  the  Selective  Service  and  Training  Act. 

The  New  England  region  was  formed  this 
year;  the  constitution  amended  to  provide 
for  retention  of  membership  for  .shipmates 
who  received  warrants  or  commissions:  and 
the  body  agreed  to  operate  the  organization 
as  heretofore  in  spite  of  the  national  emer- 
gency. 


Members  of  the  association,  who  had  been 
taken  as  fH-isoners  of  war,  were  frozen  and 
classified  as  being  in  good  standing  on.  the 
membership  rolls.  Further,  the  period  of 
extension  for  other  members,  who  were  ar- 
rear  In  dues,  was  changed  from  90  to  12$ 
days  because  of  the  war  situation. 

The  organization  was  particularly  success- 
ful In  securing  for  the  enlisted  man  the  fol- 
lowing benefits,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
Item  No.  1.  were  effective  in  1942.  Item  No.  1 
became  effective  upon  date  of  signature.  De- 
cember 12.  1941.  but  a  court  test  was  neces- 
sary to  insure  Its  being  retroactive  and  a 
favorable  decision  was  rendered  the  asso- 
ciation on  June  1,  1943: 

1.  Pay  for  enlisted  men  retained  In  hos- 
pitals beyond  expiration  of  enlistment  date. 

2.  Prescribing  a  clothing  allowance  for  en- 
listed men. 

3.  Elimination  of  reference  to  Insulsr 
Force  being  put  on  one-half  allowance. 

4.  Insular  Force  to  receive  full  allowances 
upon  reenllstment  Instead  of  one-half  and 
full  dependent  allowances  for  the  three  pay 
grades. 

5.  Insurance  of  all  longevity  Increases  to 
fleet  reservists  and  retired  men  for  active 
service  rendered  subsequent  to  transfer  to 
fleet  Reserve. 

6.  Establishment  of  quarters  allowances 
for  first  three  pay  grades. 

7.  Transportation  of  dependents  of  fleet 
reservists  to  their  homes  upon  retirement. 

8.  A  savings  provision  retaining  fifth  class 
pay  at  $66  per  month  instead  of  $60. 

These  benefits  were  due  primarily  to  the 
appearance  of  the  national  secretary  before 
the  Senate  and  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  one  would  be  naive  Indeed  were 
he  to  think  that  these  benefits  Just  sprang 
from  the  hearts  of  the  Congress  without  any 
urging  from  friendly  outsiders.  The  new 
pay  act  was  enacted  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  all  veterans'  groups  and  public 
opinion,  but  the  features  numbered  1 
through  8  may  be  rightfully  claimed  by  the 
Fleet  Reserve  Association. 

The  claim  which  the  organization  had  filed 
In  the  court  of  claims  for  the  payment  of 
the  Medal  of  Honor  gratuity  was  won  In  1942. 

The  1 9th  national  convention,  scheduled 
to  be  held  In  San  Francisco,  was  canceled 
at  the  requests  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation. Instead,  a  meeting  of  the  national 
board  of  directors  was  held  at  Chicago  in 
October  1943.  The  main  mandate  of  this 
meeting  was  that  the  national  service  com- 
mittee was  to  seek  legislation  to  give  the 
F-5  and  F  4  C  fieet  reservists,  recalled  to 
active  duty  and  completing  20  years  of  active 
duty,  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  given 
to  the  F -4  D  man.  How  well  this  fared  may 
be  Judged  by  the  fact  that  every  man.  now 
In  the  Navy,  is  eligible  for  transfer  to  the 
F-6  class.  True,  It  was  simple  Justice  that 
all  men  with  an  equal  amount  of  active  duty 
be  paid  on  a  parity  but  It  was  hard  to  con- 
vince the  Congress. 

During  1943  a  peculiar  situation  developed; 
some  laws  required  proof  of  honorable  dis- 
charge In  order  to  apply  for  veterans  bene- 
fits. A  man  being  transferred  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve  does  not  receive  a  discharge  and, 
under  the  letter  of  the  law  he  did  not  qualify 
as  a  veteran.  Consultation  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Ironed  out  the  point 
at  Issue  and  for  the  purpose  of  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  land  as  regards  te 
eligibility  requirements  for  veteran  benefits, 
a  release  from  active  duty,  under  honorable 
conditions,  was  considered  the  equivalent  of 
an  honorable  discharge. 

Tlie  Fleet  Reserve  Association  sponsored 
legislation,  endorsed  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, to  make  permanent,  for  members  of 
the  Fleet  Reserve  and  retired  men,  advance- 
ments In  rating  while  on  active  duty. 

The  year  1944  saw  the  association  lower 
the  membership  eligibility  requirement  to  6 
years.     The  logic  behind  this  change  being 


that  a  person  who  had  served  6  years  would 
remain  in  service  as  a  career  mim.  The  legis- 
lative program  for  the  year  contained  a  provi- 
sion for  support  of  universal  military  train- 
ing; promotion  for  men  detained  as  prisoners 
of  war;  and  to  continue  support  of  legisla- 
tion giving  members  of  the  Fleet  Reserve 
and  retired  men  their  wartime  ratings,  with 
pay.  upon  return  to  inactive  duty  status. 

A  r«8um*  of  the  benefits  of  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve Association  for  the  enlisted  man  during 
1944  and  1946  follows  hereinafter.  First,  we 
would  like  to  say  to  the  sallorman  that  noth- 
ing Just  happens;  there  must  always  be  a 
beginning,  as  the  mighty  oaks  from  little 
acorns  grow.  The  implantation  of  Ideas  In 
the  Navy  Department,  and  their  effective 
presentation  at  the  right  time,  by  qualified 
representatives,  accounted  for  the  foliowing 
gains: 

(a)  Rotation  of  duty  for  enlisted  man. 

(b)  SjKjt  promotions. 

(c)  Transfer  of  patients  In  naval  hospitals 
to  naval  hospitals  nearer  their  homes  at  Gov- 
ernment expense. 

(d)  Transfer  to  the  naval  district  of  their 
choice  for  enlisted  surveyees  when  found 
eligible  for  shore  duty  only. 

(e)  Protection  from  discharge,  by  Boards 
of  Medical  Survey,  for  long-time  enlisted 
men  and  permitting  them  to  serve  ashore 
until  qualified  for  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve. 

(f)  Thirty  days'  leave  for  Fleet  Reservists 
and  retired  men  upon  release  from  active 
duty. 

(g)  Securing  passage  for  retir  d  men  in 
naval  vessels  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

September  1945,  under  Fleet  Reserve  aus- 
pices, the  shipmates  saw  two  bills  Introduced 
Into  the  House  of  Representatives  giving 
Fleet  Reservists  and  retired  enlisted  men 
permanent  advancement  to  ratings  earned 
while  on  active  duty,  and  credit  for  longevity 
service  earned  during  active  duty.  After 
much  jockeying  In  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
Public  Law  720  became  effective  In  August 
1946. 

Some  benefits  of  this  law  were  the  reten- 
tion of  promotions  made  v.hile  on  active 
duty;  retainer  pay  to  be  computed  on  a 
total  of  all  active  time  served;  all  active 
time  In  the  Armed  Forces  to  be  computed 
for  purposes  of  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve 
and  the  election  of  one  of  two  choices  for 
computing  retainer  pay. 

The  1946  convention  at  Chicago  made 
changes  in  the  constitution  by  conUnuing 
the  eligibility  of  ex-enlitted  men  who  had 
received  commissions;  and  went  on  record 
to  secure  legislation  for  the  benefits  of  the 
F--5  class  fleet  reservist. 

In  June  1947  representatives  of  the  organ- 
ization were  called  into  conference  with  of- 
ficials of  the  Navy  Department  to  consider 
a  revision  of  the  1938  Naval  Reserve  Act. 
This  was  oj  utmo.>^t  Importance  to  the  organ- 
ization, as  It  enabled  its  representatives  to 
have  Incorporated  Into  the  act  language 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Comptroller 
Cieneral.  Through  an  Interpretation  of  Pub- 
lic Law  720.  by  the  Comptroller  General, 
some  of  the  features  of  this  law  were  not  ac- 
complished, and  It  was  not  until  February 
1952,  after  two  court  actions  in  the  court  of 
claims  were  members  of  the  Fleet  Reserve 
.able  to  secure  Justice. 

The  prestige,  which  the  organization  had 
acquired  In  the  Navy  Department,  was  fur- 
ther enhanced  by  the  recall  of  the  national 
secretary  to  temporary  active  duty  on  the 
.•^o-called  Roper  Board,  a  Board  headed  by  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
.sonnel.  to  consider  a  revision  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  Act  of  1938.  The  Subcommittee  of 
the  Roper  Board  appointed  to  consider  Fleet 
Reserve  problems,  consisted  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  ofT«vlEI  Personnel  and  the  National 
Secretary  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association. 


During  the  month  of  December  1948  the 
report  of  the  Hook  Commission  on  service 
pay  was  released.  This  report  seemed  likely 
of  acceptance  and,  as  the  glamor  of  victory 
had  been  replaced  with  the  feeling  that  the 
serviceman  could  be  well  forgotten  until  the 
advent  of  another  war.  things  looked  dark 
for  the  active  duty  man.  The  feeUng  against 
"Treasury  Raiders"  was  mounting  and,  to 
some  Congressmen  and  others  in  public  life, 
all  organizations  were  tarred  with  the  same 
brush.  One  of  the  features  of  this  report, 
and  of  most  interest  to  the  man  on  duty,  was 
the  provision  which  would  have  eliminated 
transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  upon  comple- 
tion of  20  years'  service  and  substitution  of  a 
straight  25  years'  service  or  age  50.  To  say 
that  this  proposal  caused  consternation 
would  be  an  understatement  but,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association  and 
the  Fleet  Reserve  Association  alone,  this  pro- 
posal was  defeated.  Shipmates,  you  will 
never  know  how  close  you  came  to  going  out 
on  25  instead  of  20. 

The  FRA  represented  the  enlisted  men 
throughout  the  deliberations  of  Ctongress  on 
the  Hook  Commission  report.  This  report 
evolved  Into  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949  and  became  Public  Law  351.  Also,  in 
1949.  the  FRA  instituted  four  test  cases  In 
the  Court  of  Claims  on  four  rulings  by  the 
Comptroller  General  In  relation  to  Public  Law 
720.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  four  cases 
was  the  Sanders  case  named  after  Past 
National  President  Christopher  C.  Sanders. 
The  case  contended  that  a  man  who  retired 
on  16  years,  was  recalled  to  active  duty  and 
served  enough  time  to  complete  20  years 
should  have  his  retired  pay  based  on  20  years 
(one-half  base  pay)  instead  of  16  years  (one- 
third  base  pay).  The  FRA  fought  this  case 
through  two  appeal  courts  eventually  win- 
ning m  1952.  The  result  was  that  over  3.000 
shipmates  received  more  than  $7  million  back 
pay. 

It  Is  service  such  as  this  that  has  kept 
the  Fleet  Reserve  Association  growing  In 
financial  and  numerical  strength.  Today 
we  number  near  60.000  members  and  our  as- 
sets are  In  the  six  figure  bracket.  Continued 
growth  such  as  this  is  assured  because  the 
Fleet  Reserve  Association  keeps  In  constant 
contact  with  the  leaders  In  Government  and 
the  Military  Establishment  who  control  the 
destiny  of  the  enlisted  nian  of  our  Armed 
Forces 

Today  the  retired  man  and  the  fleet  re- 
servist is  fighting  for  the  protection  of  his 
medical  care  on  retirement.  Due  to  a  legis- 
lative misinterpretation  of  Public  Law  569, 
the  Dependents  Medicare  Act,  In  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  Conferees  Report  of 
1961.  beds  for  1-etirees'  needs  are  not  being 
programed  Into  new  military  hospital  con- 
struction. 

Two  years  ago  the  FRA  launched  a  study 
on  this"  problem  that  resulted  In  their  pres- 
ent hospital  rights  program.  Their  pro- 
gram has  been  very  progressive  and  profit- 
able. It  was  the  FRA's  action,  and  their 
action  alone,  that  brought  about  the  hear- 
ings of  a  House  Special  Subcommittee  to 
Investigate  the  problem  and  write  correc- 
tive legislation.  The  legislation  will  be 
forthcoming  in   the   89th  Congress. 

There  Is  a  French  proverb  stating.  "The 
more  thlpgs  change,  the  more  they  stay  the 
same."  This  Is  certainly  true  of  the  needs 
of  the  enlisted  man.  Despite  the  vast 
changes  In  weaponry  and  the  methods  of 
protecting  one's  freedom  the  essential  in- 
gredient, manpower,  "remains.  The  need  for 
an  active  organization  to  preserve  the  rights 
and  benefits  granted  to  enlisted  men  and 
their  dependents  Is  as  evident  today  as  it 
was  In  the  years  following  World  War  I. 

The  Fleet  Reserve  Association  will  not 
rest  on  its  laurels  of  the  i>ast  40  years.  It 
Is  looking  forward  to  the  challenges  of  the 
future:    to  bring  mUltary  pay  scales  to  an 


equal  basis  with  that  of  the  serviceman's 
civilian  counterpart;  the  statutory  right  to 
medical  care  for  retirees  and  their  depend- 
ents; the  protection  of  commissary  and  ex- 
change privileges;  improved  military  hous- 
ing; continued  protection  for  the  career  op- 
portunities of  the  active  duty  man;  and 
constant  support  of  adequate  naval  defense 
for  our  Nation. 

In  all  these  complex  problems  we  have  but 
one  goal — a  U.S.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
second  to  none,  manned  by  a  personnel  su- 
perior to  all.  ^ 


A  Tribute  to  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF    KTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  22,  1964 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  column,  written  by  Mr.  Ted 
Lewis,  appeared  in  today's  Dally  News  of 
New  York. 

This  article  is  a  fine  tribute  to  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond.  It  shows  how  he 
stands  out  as  a  man  of  courage  and  how 
he  despises  the  cant  and  h3T>ocrisy  that 
is  all  too  prevalent  in  our  day,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Waehington,  September  21 . — One  aspect  of 
Senator  Strom  Thttrmond's  announcement 
that  he  is  no  longer  a  South  Carolina  Demo- 
crat but  a  Goldwater  Republican  has  tended 
to  be  overlooked. 

This  Is  the  fact  that  by  changing  his  party 
affiliation  on  the  basis  of  principle,  he  has 
posed  an  Issue  of  political  ethics  which  is 
peculiarly  Involved  in  this  year's  presidential 
campaign. 

THtTHMoND  had  the  guts  to  be  forthright 
about  where  he  decided  he  should  stand.  In 
doing  so.  it  is  now  realized,  he  has  exposed 
the  hypocrisy  of  many  of  his  Southern  con- 
gressional colleagues  who  feel  like  he  does 
but  lack  courage  In  their  convictions. 

And  In  the  process  he  has  also  made  some 
anti-Goldwater  Republicans  look  bad.  They 
won't  quit  their  party,  even  if  they  much 
prefer  Lyndon  Johnson  to  Barbt. 

Thurmond  has  shown  the  whole  lot  up. 
His  honest  stand  is  most  embarrassing,  how- 
ever, to  Southern  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

THtTRMOND  has  decided  that  his  political 
philosophy  Jibes  with  the  conservative  view- 
point of  Goldwater.  So,  for  that  matter, 
does  the  political  philosophy  of  most  other 
Southern  Senators  and  Representatives. 

If  Thurmond  is  a  narrowmlnded  States- 
rlghter,  so  too  is  Senator  Harbt  F.  Btrd,  of 
Virginia,  Senators  James  Eastland,  and  John 
Stennis.  of  Mississippi.  Spessard  Holland,  of 
Florida,  and  Allen  Ellender,  of  Louisiana.  t« 
name  Just  a  few. 

But  none  of  these  has  any  intention  of 
breaking  with  his  party.  Yet  their  congres- 
sional voting  records  have  been  straight  down 
the  conservative  GOP  line,  as  refiected  In 
Goldwateh's  stand  on  domestic  legislation. 

Is  this  an  ethical  issue  or  isn't  it?  We 
enjoyed  the  way  in  which  Lyndon's  running 
mate.  Hubert  Humphrey,  flummoxed  on  this 
issue  in  this  "Meet  the  Press"  TV  questioning, 
Sunday. 

HtrMPHBET  riNDS  A  duterence 

HtTMPHREY  found  a  real  difference  between 
a  southern  Democrat  like  Thttrmond  who 
had  the  decency  to  switch  from  his  party 
and  a  Dixie  Democrat  who  clung  to  his  party 
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afflllatlons    but    siixreptltlously    knifed    the 
national  Johnson-Humphrey     ticket. 

HuxpHKKT  preferred  the  knlfe-ln-the-back 
type  of  Democrat  to  the  Thurmond  type.  He 
even  said  he  dldnt  think  auch  switchers 
should  lose  their  seniority  status  on  Senate 
committees  If  they  failed  to  support  the 
national  ticket. 

Just  how  ethical  Is  It  for  an  Influential 
politician  In  either  major  party  to  act  as  an 
inside  termite,  when  he  opposes  his  own 
party's  national  ticket? 

There  Is  no  dUpute  over  the  past  records 
of  such  Senators  as  Byrd  and  Holxand  In 
this  phase  of  party  loyalty.  The  Byrd  ma- 
chine In  Virginia  saw  to  it  that  the  State 
went   Republican   in    1952,    1956,   and    1960 

Of  course,  this  year  it  is  hoped  that  Byrd  s 
machine  wlU  operate  in  behalf  of  Johnson 
ThU  explains  Humphreys  reluctance  to 
threaten  Byrd  and  others  with  a.  possible 
purge,  depriving  them  of  congressional  se- 
niority privileges  unless  they  work  actively 
for  LB  J. 

THEY  ARENT  GOING  TO   BE  PUNISHED 

The  fact  is  that  even  if  Byrd  and  the 
others  who  think  like  Thurmond,  but  lack 
his  fortitude,  doublecross  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey ticket,  they  are  not  going  to  be  pun- 
ished. There  Is  a  sly  threat  to  do  Just  that, 
but  It  Is  only  window  dressing 

Such  a  purge  of  Mississippi  Congressmen 
was  proposed  In  1961  after  the  entire  House 
delegation  supported  the  anti-Kennedy  slate 
of  electors.  The  Idea  was  to  deprive  the  off- 
the-reservatlon  southerners  of  their  com- 
mittee seniority  rights 

The  attempt  flopped  when  It  wits  pointed 
out  that  in  1956  Representative  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  had 
supported  Ike  for  President,  not  Adlai 
Stevenson,  and  was  allowed  to  keep  his  com- 
mittee assignments. 

Right  now,  in  an  apparent  effort  to  keep 
Southern  Democrats  from  operating  within 
their  party  In  behalf  of  Gold  water.  House 
Democratic  leaders  have  privately  warned  of 
disciplinary  action.  It  Is  along  this  line:  In 
committee  assignment  preference  will  be 
given  to  party  members  with  unblemished 
loyalty  records. 

This  Is  not  a  lot  of  malarky.  and  southern 
Democrats  know  it  Imagine  the  mess  that 
would  ensue,  particularly  if  the  Senate  fol- 
lowed the  House  with  such  a  crackdown, 
Byrd  definitely  would  be  ou.sted  from  his 
chairmanship  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Eastland  would  no  longer  control 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

THURMOND    DESERVES    PRAISE 

Thurmond  has  never  been  one  of  our  po- 
litical heroes.  His  longwlnded  oratory  In  the 
Senate  Is  as  deadly  dull  as  that  of  Senator 
Wayne  Morse.  Democrat,  of  Oregon  But  his 
honest  break  deserves  praise  He  Is  not 
going  to  stab  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ticket 
In  the  back  as  a  Democrat. 

And  by  supporting  Ooldwater  and  de- 
claring himself  a  South  Carolina  Republican, 
he  Is  also  acting  ethically — In  line  with  his 
conservative  views 

The  effort  already  underway  to  discredit 
him  Is  typical  of  the  way  the  administration 
often  acts  to  cut  down  to  size  Its  political 
enemies.  The  word  Is  being  passed  that 
Thurmond  did  not  act  from  conviction  but 
to  save  his  own  political  future 

The  Senator,  so  the  word  goes,  knew  that 
he  could  not  be  renominated  as  a  Democrat 
In  1966,  when  he  must  run  again  So  he 
decided  this  was  the  time  to  make  his  move 
to  get  the  Republican  nomination. 

This  is  dirty  pool.  Thurmond  has  strong 
opinions  and  political  convictiims  and  never 
has  hesitated  to  express  them  Above  all. 
he  abhors  the  hypocrisy  of  allegiance  to  a 
party  which  does  not  reflect  his  views. 


Albert  J.  Hajcs  Gives  Case  Histories  of 
PoTerty  ia  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  2.  1964 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speakei".  the  great 
wealth  and  affluence  of  this  Nation,  and 
it's  position  as  a  free  world  leader,  may 
lead  us  to  forget  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  poor  and  hungry.  In  his 
Labor  Day  address  Mr.  Albert  J  Hayes, 
president  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists.  AFT^CIO.  makes 
very  clear  the  plight  of  our  less  fortu- 
nate fellow  citizens.  As  I  believe  Mr. 
Hayes'  remarks  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members  of  this  body.  I  include  the  text 
of  his  speech : 

Casi  Histories  or  Poverty  in  America 
On  this  Labor  Day  weekend  of  1964.  I 
sincerely  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  talk 
to  you  about  what  this  day  really  means- 
or  should  mean— to  all  those  whose  Intelli- 
gence, skin,  education,  and  training  have 
given  America  the  finest,  most  efficient,  most 
productive,  and  most  loyal  labor  force  In  the 

world. 

Of  all  our  national  holidays.  Lat>or  Day  is 
the  most  appropriate  for  a  restatement  of 
the  fundamental  principles  upon  whicli  our 
country  was  built.  And  this  L<»bor  Day. 
1964.  Is  more  appropriate  than  ever  before— 
because,  far  too  many  people  have  appar- 
ently forgotten  these  principle.'^ 

For  many  of  you  Labor  I>«y  is  a  day  of 
picnics  and  parades  of  cookouts  and  ball 
games— of  pleasure  and  of  leisure  well 
spent. 

And  that's  as  it  should  he 
Labor  Etey  was  created  ni.iiiy  years  ago 
by — and  for — the  workers  of  America  as  their 
own  special  day— as  a  day  when  we  cele- 
brate not  the  conquests  of  war  or  even  the 
great  deeds  of  national  heroes— but  rather  a 
day  when  we  honor  the  inherent.  God-given 
dignity  of  human  beings — and  the  worth  of 
human  labor  to  our  country  and  Us  impor- 
tant role  In  our  kind  of  societ  y 

And  yet.  It  has  not  always  been  so  De- 
spite the  biblical  Injunction  that  the  jaborer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire — it  was  no  more  than  a 
generation  or  two  ago  that  millions  of  Amer- 
icans— including  not  only  men  but  even 
women  and  small  children— were  not  con- 
sidered to  be  'worthy  of  their  hire  "  In  terms 
of  decent  wages,  decent  hours  or  decent  con- 
ditions of  employment 

As  In  the  case  In  so  much  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  even  today-  time  wa.s  in  America, 
that  worklngmen  and  their  families  had 
very  little  hope  of  sharing  in  the  great  wealth 
and  abundance  that  they,  through  their  own 
labor,  produced. 

The  good  life  that  s<3  many  Americans  en- 
Joy  today — the  higher  living  standards  that 
this  Labor  Day  typifies  for  some  Americans — 
did  not  come  easily,  or  automatically,  or 
through  natural  evolution 

It  came  only  because  at  eat  ii  stage  in  our 
Industrial  development  there  were  always 
some  who  rebelled  against  economic  injus- 
tice. There  were  always  some  who  were  will- 
ing to  work,  fight  and  often  suffer  for  greater 
equity  and  Justice  In  the  relationship  be- 
tween workers  and  our  developing  industrial 
system. 

And  those  who  rebelled  against  these  In- 
eqiUtles    and    injustices    soon    learned    that 


ihey — as  Individuals — were  helpless  and  in- 
effective— In  thalr  Individual  efforts  to  bring 
about  corrections.  The  very  nature  of  our 
Industrial  system  compelled  those  workers 
to  organize  in  order  to  receive  any  recogiution 
of  their  Just  grievances. 

Thus  notwltlistandlng  the  self-serving 
propaganda  about  the  great  pxjtentlals  of  in- 
dividualism— It  was  the  organized  workers 
whose  efforts  and  sacrifices  brought  about 
Improved  standards  of  living  for  millions  of 
our  working  families. 

We  hear  many  criticisms  of  organized 
lat>or  today — many  demands  that  the  power 
and  Influence  of  unions  be  curbed  We  hear 
politicians  who  tell  us  that  we  need  laws  to 
break  up  the  unions — and  to  curtail  the 
right  to  strike  in  protest  against  economic 
injustice. 

But  it  Is  appropriate  on  this  Labor  Day, 
to  once  more  recall  what  all  wage  earners 
once  knew  without  being  told — that  the 
present  standards  of  life  of  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished without  the  pressure  of  unions 
for  higher  wages,  shorter  hours  and  better 
working  conditions. 

For  no  matter  how  some  newspapers, 
magazines,  politicians  or  corporations  try  to 
rewrite  history,  it  Is  important  that  we  re- 
member, on  this  Labor  Day.  that  It  was 
America's  labor  movement,  its  unions, 
more  than  any  other  single  institution,  that 
rtlade  it  possible  for  millions  of  American 
working  families  to  reach  higher  standards 
of  living  and  education,  to  enjoy  more 
leisure  through  shorter  hours  and  vacations, 
to  secure  more  medical  care,  to  leave  the 
slums  and  go  to  the  suburbs,  and  W)  look 
forward,  after  a  life  of  honest  work  to  a 
pension  and  a  measure  of  decency  and  dig- 
nity In  retirement. 

But  also,  on  this  Labor  Day  of  19t>4  we 
must  not  believe  the  propaganda  that  the 
race  is  run  or  that  the  battle  for  social  and 
economic  Justice  In  America  Is  won. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  many  peo- 
ple In  recent  months  have  come  to  recognize 
what  unions  have  known  for  a  long,  long 
time;  that  in  the  midst  of  all  our  abundance, 
m  the  midst  of  our  productive  potential,  in 
the  midst  of  our  plenty,  millions  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  live  In  abject  poverty,  which  Is 
both  unnecess.iry  and  unworthy  of  America 
In  this  regard  it  Is  also  encouraging  to 
note  that  at  long  last  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  recognized  this  problem 
,ind  has  taken  the  first  needed  step  toward 
it-s  solution 

But  In  taking  this  step  we  must  not  forget 
that  there  are  still  other  millions  who  are 
not  considered  to  be  poverty  stricken  but 
who  nevertheless  cannot  achieve  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

To  my  office  each  month  come  many  let- 
ters from  people  like  these — goed  people, 
decent  people,  people  who  want  nothing 
more  than  a  chance  for  something  lictter 
than  a  hand-to-mouth  existence 

They  write  to  describe  how  hard  it  is  to 
live  on  $3,000  or  $4,000  a  year  In  a  country 
where  the  Department  of  Labor  considers 
that  the  average  fjuanlly  needs  at  least  $6  000 
a  year  to  barely  maintain  a  standard  of 
health  and  decency. 

Not  so  long  ago.  for  example.  I  received 
Just  such  a  letter  from  the  wife  of  a  member 
of  the  Machinists  Union  that  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you  because  I  think  it  says 
something  about  America  that  needs  to  be 
said — again  and  again— and  especially  should 
be  said  on  this  day  that  we  have  dedicated 
to  the  dignity  of  those  who  labor. 

The  pertinent  part  of  her  letter  reads  land 
I  quote)  :  "I  have  stopped  reading  magazines 
telling   of   the   glorious    'American   standard 
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of  living.'    ThU  Is  only  a  slap  In  the  face  to 
the  average  wage  earner. 

"Whenever  a  cost-of-living  budget  appears 
in  one  of  the  newspapers  I  read  it  because  X 
wonder  If  anyone  has  actually  made  a  study 
of  the  n«ed8  of  a  family.  It  takes  money  to 
care  for  a  baby — and  more  money  each  year 
as  he  g^owB  older. 

"We  have  no  right  to  bring  chUdren  Into 
the  world  if  we  can  barely  keep  them  from 
starving.  There  is  nothing  cute  about  a 
hungry  baby." 

In  this  lett«r  we  hear  echoed  the  true  and 
authentic  heartbeat  of  a  great  forgotten  part 
of  the  American  people. 

This  is  not  the  voice  of  Madison  Avenue  or 
the  professional  prose  of  a  high -paid  propa- 
ganda artist.  This  is  the  voice  of  a  decent 
and  hardworking  housewife  who,  like  mil- 
lions of  others.  Is  frustrated  to  the  point  of 
desperation  with  the  almost  impossible  task 
of  feeding,  clothing,  housing,  and  educating 
a  family  on  the  kind  of  wages  that  so  many 
workers — not  considered  poverty  stricken 
take  home  even  In  these  so-called  times  of 
affluence  and  prosperity. 

I  think  It  Is  Important — even  necessary — 
that  we  listen  to  voices  such  as  these.  For 
In  them  we  hear  the  authentic  voice  of  the 
people. 

And  by  listening  we  begin  to  better  under- 
stand how  far  and  difficult  is  the  road  we  still 
have  before  us. 

We  have  heard  much  In  recent  months — 
and  especially  In  recent  weeks — about  the 
rights  and  the  freedoms  of  man.  But  free- 
dom has  many  meanings. 

It  can  mean — and  unfortunately  to  some 
people  It  does  mean — freedom  for  economic 
wolves  to  prey  up>on  the  American  people. 

It  means  freedom  toe  the  poor  to  remain 
poor. 

It  means  freedom  for  the  powerful  to  ex- 
ploit the  weak. 

It  means  freedom  of  workers  to  bear  the 
full  social  and  economic  costs  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

It  means  freedom  for  children  to  attend 
overcrowded,  imderstaffed  schools  and  be 
denied  higher  education. 

It  means  freedom  of  the  elderly  to  suffer 
and  die  because  they  cannot  afford  the  med- 
ical care  they  need. 

To  some — these  are  the  definitions  of  free- 
dom. 

But  these  are  not  the  kind  of  freedoms 
that  are  referred  to  In  basic  documents  of 
our  country. 

These  are  not  the  kind  of  freedoms  that 
win  liberate  the  millions  wno  stUl  live  In 
poverty — nor  the  millions  of  others  who  in- 
habit the  bleak  edge  of  want. 

So  on  this  Labor  Day.  1964 — as  we  put 
summer  aside — and  prepare  for  the  fall  and 
the  winter  that  follow— let  us  take  these 
few.  brief  moments  to  acknowledge  once 
more  our  country's  vast  debt  to  the  workers 
of  America — the  majority  of  our  citizens 
who  dug  the  coal,  built  the  railroads, 
spanned  the  rivers,  built  the  cities,  filled  the 
arsenals,  and  fought  the  wars  that  have 
kept  America  strong  and  truly  free. 

Without  labor — the  creation  of  all 
wealth — the  vast  fortunes  and  great  corpo- 
rations of  America — would  not  have  been 
p>06slble.  And  In  these  times  when  so  many 
people  talk  so  glibly  about  rights — let  us 
never  forget  that  workers  also  have  rights — 
rights  that  are  due  their  great  contribution 
to  our  society. 

And  let  us  remember  most  of  all  that  a 
worker  la  not  a  material  commodity,  like 
copper  or  fertUlzer  or  steel.  A  worker  Is  a 
person — with  a  Ood -given  soul  and  spirit. 

He  Is  more  to  be  valued  and  protected 
than  a  tin  mine,  an  oU  well,  an  acre  of 
pulpwood — or  a  financial  investment. 

And  finally,  let  us  recognize  that  labor  is 
not  an  abstraction.  Labor  Is  work — and 
workers  are  human  beings — the  human  be- 
ings  of  which   America  Is  made. 


The  right  that  every  worker — every  man 
or  woman  who  works  for  wages  anywhere 
In  this  great  country — deservee  is  the  right 
to  receive  a  fair  day's  pay — not  only  because 
It  is  Just  that  he  or  she  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  toil,  but  because  it  is  good  for  so- 
ciety— good  for  ovu-  country. 

A  thriving,  prosperous  work  force  is  the 
most  essential  foundation  of  any  good  and 
Just  society. 

That  is  the  meaning — that  Is  the  true 
meaning — of  this  Labor  Day  of   1964. 


Plea  for  Medicare 


toward  the  care  of  about  4.400  inmates  of 
nursing  homes — a  group  in  which  there  Is 
little  turnover.  Nearly  all  the  rest  went  to- 
ward hospitalization. 

Hughes  and  Engelman  agree  with  almost 
aJl  other  unbiased  observers  that  Kerr-Mllls 
is  not  and  never  can  be  adequate.  A  medi- 
care programi  under  social  security  can  be. 
The  longer  Congress  procrastinates  in  enact- 
ing it,  the  more  it  is  responsible  for  im- 
posing needles  hardships  on  America's  ailing 
aged. 


The  Hague  and  Washington:  Where  Do 
We  DiiFer? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or    NKW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\'ES 

Tuesday.  September  22, 1964 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  us  are  anxiously  await- 
ing the  result  of  the  deliberations  now 
bein«  conducted  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee on  H.R.  11865.  In  the  hope  that 
the  conferees  have  not  closed  their  minds, 
I  place  before  the  House  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  September  17  edi- 
tion of  the  Camden  Courier-Post  and 
commend  it  to  your  attention  and  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee: 

KeRR-MH-LS    PAIXJS   THE   ACED 

Why  the  Nation  needs  medicare,  which 
Congress  now  appears  to  have  set  aside  for 
another  year.  Is  shown  by  the  statements  of 
Ooverner  Hughes  and  State  Welfare  Director 
Engelman  In  appeals  to  New  Jersey  Members 
of  the  House  anticipating  the  floor  vote  on 
it  that  failed  to  come  about. 

The  elderly  people  who  would  benefit  from 
medicare  and  who  are  In  serious  need  of 
financial  aid  to  meet  Illness  simply  are  not 
getting  It  from  the  Kerr-MlUs  Act,  enacted 
a  few  years  ago  as  a  substitute. 

In  the  first  place,  relatively  few  States 
have  enacted  the  necessary  laws  to  Imple- 
ment Kerr-Mllls.  which  provides  medical  as- 
sistance to  the  aged  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment paying  50  percent  of  the  cost,  the 
States  30  percent,  and  the  counties  20  per- 
cent. 

In  the  second  place,  Kerr-Mllls  is  proving 
Ineffective  In  those  States  Including  New 
Jersey  that  have  passed  the   enabling  laws. 

New  Jersey's  1963  legislature  enacted  the 
Kerr-MlUs  program,  but  so  far  only  an  aver- 
age of  4.700  persons  a  month  have  benefited 
from  It.  New  Jersey  has  600.000  persons 
over  the  age  of  65  and  Engelman  says  that 
few  "have  the  financial  ability  to  last  over 
an  illness  of  longer  than  a  few  days." 

Kerr -Mills  provides  that  a  beneficiary  must 
be  at  least  65  and  demonstrably  in  need  of  Its 
assistance  "according  to  professional  medi- 
cal determination."  It  also  Imposes  a  means 
test  requiring  evidence  which  may  be  difficult 
to  produce,  and  which  many  would  be  bene- 
ficiaries regfird  as  degrading. 

Kerr-Mllls  "meets  the  need  of  our  elderly 
citizens  In  only  a  small  way,"  says  Governor 
Hughes — and  that  U  the  experience  of  other 
States. 

In  Its  first  year  in  New  Jersey,  the  pro- 
gram cost  $11  mUlion,  shared  on  the  basis 
noted  above.  It  supposedly  provides  nvu-sing 
home  care,  hospital  and  home  health  care 
for  persons  confined  30  days  or  more,  and 
benefits  to  cover  physicians'  calls,  medicine, 
prosthetics,  etc.  But  the  record  shows  that 
more  than  $9  mUUon  of  the  $11  mUllon  ap- 
propriated for  the  program  in  this  State  went 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22, 1964 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  .Speaker,  the  Ro- 
tary Club  of  Scranton  has.  for  many 
years,  worked  at  a  program  of  exchang- 
ing students  with  our  great  sister  nation 
of  the  Netherlands.  Under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Scranton  Rotary,  nearly  100 
of  our  young  men  and  women  have 
spent  a  year  in  the  Netherlands,  learning 
a  new  culture  abroad  to  enrich  their 
lives.  A  like  number  of  young  Nether- 
landers  have  come  to  our  own  com^mun- 
ity  to  enrich  themselves  in  American 
culture  by  mingling  with  the  fine  people 
of  the  10th  Congressional  District. 

On  August  31,  a  program  commemo- 
rating this  exchange  program  was  held 
at  the  Scranton  Rotary.  I  was  privileged 
to  be  present  at  that  meeting,  and  to 
hear  the  Netherlands  General  Consul, 
Joharm  H.  Delgorge,  from  the  New  York 
Consulate,  address  the  meeting.  Dr. 
Myron  Ball,  president  of  Scranton  Ro- 
tary, and  Dr.  Lester  Jordan,  district 
chairman  for  the  exchange  program,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  members  of  Scran- 
ton Rotary  are  to  be  highly  commended 
for  their  fine  work  in  the  exchange  stu- 
dent program,  as  well  as  for  the  delight- 
ful meeting  they  held  to  commemorate 
it. 

I  am  pleased  to  enter  the  remarks  on 
that  occasion  made  by  Mr.  Joharm  H.  • 
Delgorge,  Consul  General  of  the  Neth- 
erlands New  York  Consulate: 

The  Haciti  and  Washington  :  Whike  Do  Wk 
DirrER? 

(Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Johann  H.  Del- 
gorge.  Acting  Netherlands  Consul  General 
m  New  York,  on  the  occasion  of  the  lunch- 
eon given  by  the  Scranton  Rotary  Club, 
at  the  Hotel  Casey,  Scranton.  Pa.,  on  Mon- 
day. August  31,  1964) 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to 
be  present  at  this  luncheon.  I  am  especially 
glad  to  see  so  many  of  my  young  compatriots 
here  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  invited 
to  spend  soma  time  in  this  lovely  country 
as  your  guests. 

I  call  them  lucky  indeed. 
I  am  also  glad  that  so  many  young  people 
from  this  area  likewise  have  spent  and   are 
spending  some  time  In  the  Netherlands. 

We  Dutch  are  particularly  proud  that 
Scranton  has  selected  the  Netherlands  aa 
the  prime  country  for  the  exchange  of  stu- 
dents.   

I  fully  agree  with  Congreesman  Joseph 
M.  McDadb  when  he  says  that:   "The  inter- 
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national  exchange  program  Is  one  of  the 
finest  Instrumenta  conceived  to  foster  In- 
ternational understanding  and  good  will 
especially  as  It  concerns  young  people  In  their 
formative  years." 

You  have  asked  me  to  tell  you  something 

about  my  country 

Almost  every  American  knows  the  story 
of  the  Dutch  boy  who  put  his  finger  In  the 
dike,  thus  heroically  saving  his  country.  It 
•will  no  doubt  surprise  you  to  hear  that  some 
years  ago  very  few  people  In  Holland  had 
ever  heard  about  this  story  When  the  GI's 
and  the  first  tourists  came  to  the  Nether- 
lands after  the  war,  they  Immediately  asked 
to  see  the  spot  where  this  historic  event  took 
plac«.  Well,  there  never  was  such  a  spot 
So  the  tourists  were  disappointed 

On  the  strength  of  the  great  demand,  a 
little  village  not  far  from  Haarlem  decided 
to  erect  a  statue  to  the  boy.  Now  all  tourists 
go  to  Spaarndam   and  the   villagers  make  a 

fast  buck. 

You  see.  In  some  ways  we  do  not  diner  so 

much. 

But  where  do  we  differ? 

First  of  all:  In  size  and  densiiy  of  popu- 
lation. 

Our  first  and  perennial  problem  U  that  we 
are  a  small  country — twice  the  size  of  Con- 
nectlcut^wlth  a  large  and  constantly  In- 
creasing population. 

Our  population  Is  nearly  12  million,  which 
means  tbat  we  have  well  over  900  people  per 
square  mile — the  highest  density  of  popula- 
tion of  any  country  In  the  world  The  United 
States  has  only  55  people  per  square  mile, 
and  If  the  United  States  was  as  densely  pop- 
ulated as  our  country  It  would  have  a  popu- 
lation of  2'2  billion  people  Instead  of  180 
million. 

Its  density  leaves  Its  mark  on  oiu-  people 
and  our  national  character  In  Holland 
there  Is  always  a  village  within  5  miles. 
Compare  this  with  the  wide-open  spaces  of 
this  country. 

Our  population  problem  is  .steadly  becom- 
ing more  difficult  because  we  have  the  high- 
est birth  rate  of  any  country  in  Europe  (22 
per  thousand),  the  lowest  death  rate  In  the 
world,  and  the  longest  life  expectancy. 
Holland  is: 

A    country    with    no    unemployment 
A  country  with  no  slums 

A  country  where  you  will  tlrul  neither  the 
very  rich  nor  the  very  poor 
A  religious  country 

A  country  where  a  unique  health  service 
has  been  developed  to  the  mutual  satisfac- 
tion of  both  patient  and  doctor 

A  country  where  the  problem  of  public 
school  versus  parochial  school  was  solved  40 
years    ago    to    everybody's    satisfaction. 

It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  60  per- 
cent of  our  population  lives  below  sea  level. 
Some  parts  are  even  20  feet  below  sea  level. 
When  you  arrive  at  Schiphol  Airport  you 
will  see  a  sign  on  the  control  tower  proclaim- 
ing that  Schiphol  Airport  Is  18  feet  below 
sea  level.  This  Is  the  only  place  In  the 
world  where  a  plane  stands  lower  than  a 
ship.  On  the  horizon  one  can  see  ships 
sailing  on  the  canal  high  above 

Land  reclamation  Is  an  ancient  occupa- 
tion with  us.  The  Dutch  have  won  most  of 
the  land  by  pushing  back  the  sea  and  keep- 
ing the  water  o\it  by  dikes,  dams,  and  pumps. 
The  17th  century  French  philosopher  Des- 
cartes once  said:  "God  made  the  world,  but 
the  Dutch  made  Holland." 

And  the  English  poet  Hood  remarked  a 
century  later:  "Most  of  the  Diitch  are  so 
low,  they  have  to  be  damned  to  be  saved." 

The  most  remarkable  land-reclamation 
work  of  modern  times  is  the  changing  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee  (an  arm  of  the  North  Sea 
stretching  down  the  middle  of  our  country) 
Into  dry  land.  This  colossal  undertaking 
started  In  1920  by  the  building  of  a  20-mlle 
causeway  right  across  the  sea  and  Is  not 
quite  finished  yet.     When  it  is,  It  will  have 


added  30  percent  more  arable  land  to  our 
country.  And  an  even  more  dlfflctilt  enter- 
prise l8  the  damming  of  the  wat«r8  of  the 
great  rivers  where  they  flow  Into  the  North 
See.  This  ta«k— called  the  Delta  Works- 
was  undertaken  after  the  terrible  floods  of 
1953.  Its  aim  Is  not  primarily  land-reclama- 
tion but  to  protect  our  country  from  the 
possibility  of  the  sea  ever  breaking  through 
the  dikes  again  and  enfiulfing   the   land. 

One  of  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  harboring  so  many  people  in  so 
small  a  country  has  been  industrialization. 

Although  the  sight  of  tulips,  windmills, 
and  wooden  shoes  Is  still  important  to  umr- 
ists,  today's  visitors  to  Holland  see  something 
else,  too;  a  highly  industrialized  country, 
small  In  size  but  large.  I  Uare  say,  in  many 
wavs. 

Formerly,  our  principle  means  of  subsist- 
ence was  agriculture,  trading,  shipping,  and 
banking.  In  1782.  for  instance  the  young 
United  States  received  its  first  loreign  loan 
from  the  bankers  of  Amsterdam  $30  mil- 
lion— a  lot  of  money  at  that  time 

Under  the  Marshall  plan,  the  United 
States  ^I  am  happy  to  say  more  than  re- 
ttxmed  the  compliment.  Half  our  working 
population  Is  now  engaged  in  industry  and 
of  the  six  largest  corporations  of  the  world 
outside  the  United  States,  three  are  Dutch: 
Royal  Dutch  Shell.  Unilever,  and  Philips. 
This  industrialization  is  the  more  remark- 
able because  Holland  has,  or  rather  had— 
and  ni  explain  why  later— hardly  any  nat- 
ural resources.  We  have  some  salt  and  some 
coal.  The  rest  has  U)  be  imported  froni 
abroad.  Therefore  we  have  to  live  by  Im- 
port, by  export,  deal  In  services,  by  shipping 
Holland  has  always  taken  advantage  of  her 
natural  geographical  location  to  establish  a 
unique  position.  We  did  not  participate  di- 
rectly In  the  Industrial  revolution,  having 
no  raw  materials  at  that  time  to  manufac- 
ture: we  became  the  butter  and  egg  man, 
the  banker,  the  broker,  and  the  shipper  for 
our  industrial  neighbors 

Dutch  agriculture  grows  the  most  expensive 
produce  money  can  buy.  and  with  some 
of  that  money  we  pay  for  the  grain  and  other 
staples  raised  In  vaster  lands,  such  as  yours 
The  combination  of  our  newly  e«tabllshed 
Industrialization  and  our  traditional  agri- 
culture have  made  Holland  a  very  afTluent  so- 
ciety today  This  has  surprised  many  who 
were  under  the  Impression  that  after  the 
Dutch  lost  their  colonies  much  of  our  wealth 
would  disappear.  This  has  proved  to  the 
contrary.  Dutch  Ingenuity  and  enterprise 
have  found  other  ways  for  Holland  to  become 
more  prosperous  than  ever  before 

And  all  this,  despite  large  los.ses  in  World 
War  n.  We  lost:  2  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion: one-third  of  our  capital:  40  percent  of 
our  production  potential:  and  98  percent  of 
our  rolling  stock. 

Still,  our  prosperity  grew:  a  pro.<;perity 
w^hlch  Win  be  greatly  accelerated  by  the  dis- 
covery of  one  of  the  largest  natural  gas 
deposits  In  the  world--in  fact,  a  quantity 
surpassed  only  by  the  natural  gas  wells  of 
Texas. 

This  gas  deposit  is  large  enough  to  satisfy 
all  the  energy  requirements  of  the  whole  of 
Europe  for  at  least  40  years. 

Now  ni  tell  you  something  which  shows 
how  much  we  differ  In  certain  ways 

When  a  gas  dep>o6it  or  an  oil  well  is  struck 
In  Texas,  the  man  living  on  the  land  becomes 
rich  overnight  and  suddenly  becomes  inter- 
ested In  the  gas  depletion  Uix  loss 

A  Dutchman  on  whose  land  gas  or  oil  Is 
discovered  doeent  get  a  penny  because,  un- 
der Dutch  law.  he  only  owns  the  horizontal 
rights  and  the  Government  the  vertical  He's 
lucky  If  he  gets  oompenaatlon  for  the  part  of 
the  land  on  which  the  oil  derrick  Is  rigged 

Speaking  about  oil.  Before  the  war  all 
Dutch  oil  and  gas  came  from  abroad  Now. 
33  percent  of  our  national  needs  are  covered 
by  oil   won  In  Holland   Itself      Incidentally, 


the  headquarters  of  Royal  Dutch  Shell  i  from 
where  the  worldwide  operations  of  this  great 
oil  concern  are  directed ) ,  stands  on  top  of 
one  of  the  rlcbeet  oil  fields  In  Holland.  Be- 
fore the  war  no  one  knew  about  tlxls. 

These  are  the  raw  materials  I  referred  to 
earlier  In  my  remarks. 

The  questlona  often  asked  are:  Where  do 
vou  stand  politically? 

Whore  do   you   stand   economically? 
We  are  realists,  and  we  know  on  which  side 
Dur  bread  Is  btittered 

In  order  to  be  able  to  produce  at  competi- 
tive prices,  it  Is  necessary  imder  modern  con- 
ditions to  apply  mass  production  and  mass 
production  makes  sense  only  If  one  has  a  big 
matket  In  which  to  sell  Hence  our  Customs 
Union  with  Belgium  and  Luxembourg  which 
has  created  in  Benelux  one  single  market. 
This  is  the  fourth  (and  latest)  trading  unit 
in  the  world  (After  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  West  Germany  ) 

The  Benelux  foreign  trade  is  nearly  half 
that  of  the  United  States. 

Btit  we  did  not  stop  there  For  economic 
a.s  well  as  for  political  and  military  reasons, 
we  wished  to  weld  the  whole  of  Western  Eu- 
rope together,  to  create  one  great  European 
market. 

For  these  rei.sons  the  Rome  Treaty,  creat- 
ing the  European  Common  Market,  was  con- 
cluded In  1957. 

It   has  always  been   the  Dutch   view   that 
the  European  organization  should   be  given 
supranational  powers;  and  should  be  an  out- 
ward looking  organization. 

For  these  reas<ins  we  shall  continue  to 
work  for  strong  ties  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

In  thl&  I  trust  we  shall  have  the  help  of 
vour  great  country. 

Thank  you. 
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You  Cannot  Vote  if  You  Do  Not  Register 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22.  1964 
Mr,  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  statement  of  editorial 
opinion  broadcast  by  WABC-TV  in  New 
York  from  August  25.  1964  to  August  31, 
1964. 

All  of  us  have  the  responsibility  as  well 
as  the  privilege  of  voting.     This  timely 
reminder  to  our  constituents  is  an  im- 
portant one  and  should  be  heeded  by  all. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Goi.DWATER  OR  Johnson 

This  Is  an  old  story,  but  It's  worth  telling 
again  because  It's  the  most  Important  story 
you'll  hear  this  year.  Are  you  for  Senator 
GoLDWATER  or  President  Johnson?  Does  It 
make  any  difference  for  the  next  4  years? 
Maybe  you  think  that  your  vote  does  not 
count  among  the  millions  cast  In  a  presiden- 
tial election.  Then  you  don't  remember  the 
1960  presidential  election.  There  were  68 
million  votes  cast  for  President.  Yet  Richard 
Nixon  lost  the  Presidency  In  one  State — Illi- 
nois. And  he  loot  It  by  under  9.000  votes.. 
Maybe  there  were  9,000  more  Illinois  voters 
who  supported  Nixon.  Maybe  they  didn't 
think  their  votes  mattered.  Maybe  they  for- 
got to  register.  If  you  have  not  registered  to 
vote  In  New  York  you  will  not  be  able  to  vote 
m  the  presidential  election  this  year.  And 
you  don't  have  much  time  left  to  register. 
There  are  only  a  couple  more  days  In  which 
you  can  register. 


In  New  York  City  alone  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thouscmds  of  voters  who  wlU  not 
vote  this  year,  only  because  they  hive  not 
registered  to  vote.  Thoae  voters  could  well 
make  the  difference  in  how  New  York's  43 
electoral  votes  will  be  cast.  They  could  even 
make  the  difference  In  which  man.  Gold- 
water  or  Johnson,  will  lead  the  United 
States  through  4  years.  Those  9.000  Illinois 
voters  who  changed  history  In  1960  could  be 
matched  by  a  group  from  your  State  who 
could  change  It  this  year.  We  ask  you  to 
register  today.  If  you  don't  know  how  to 
register,  find  out.  The  vote  you  cast  this 
year  could  be  the  most  important  of  your  life. 
Please  be  sure  you're  able  to  cast  It. 


Aiding  the  Enemy 


markets  are  opening  In  the  Soviet  Union." 
Of  course,  the  "huge  markets"  are  dependent 
upon  borrowed  British  money,  as  In  the 
present  instance. 

Perhaps  none  of  those  who  signed  the 
trade  agreement  noticed  an  Associated  Press 
story  from  Moscow  on  September  7,  in  which 
Premier  Khrushchev  declared,  "The  Imperial- 
ists should  remember  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Socialist  countries  have  everything 
needed  to  deal  a  shattering  blow  at  any  ag- 
gressor." 

Everything  Includes  a  plant  to  produce  a 
valuable,  multipurpose  synthetic  fiber  and 
vital  British  technology  to  bolster  a  wobbly 
national  agriculture. 

Whatever  happened  to  the  "cold  war  "  any- 
way? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSXTT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22. 1964 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  an  editorial  from  the  Sunday 
Standard-Times  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.. 
September  13,  1964.  which  comments  on 
the  growing  trade  between  Soviet  Russia 
and  our  principal  ally  in  the  cold  war. 
Great  Britain. 

The  newspaper  wonders  "whatever 
happened  to  the  cold  war?"  We  might 
well  consider  the  same  question,  In  light 
of  the  fact  that  this  latest  deal  is  not 
just  trading  with  the  enemy,  but  by  ex- 
tendin:T  him  liberal  financial  credits  it  is 
Riving  him  what  amounts  to  "foreign 
aid." 

The  editorial  follows: 

Aiding  the  Enemy 

The  American  taxpayer  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  not  taking  the  "cold  war"  se- 
riously or  even  for  begrudging  the  billions 
of  tax  dollars  the  U.S.  Government  spends  to 
combat  communism  when  he  learns  that 
Britain,  our  principal  free  world  ally.  Is  ex- 
tending foreign  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

That  essentially  Is  what  was  involved  when 
British  and  Soviet  officials  signed  the  biggest 
single  conUact  In  their  trade  history. 

The  agreement,  between  the  Soviet  state 
purchasing  agency  and  three  major  British 
companies,  covers  the  supply  by  the  British 
of  the  ma)or  part  of  a  polyester  fiber  plant 
costing  approximately  $84  mUUon.  which  will 
produce  what  Is  known  In  the  United  States 
as  Dacron. 

In  addition,  the  Russians  will  purchase 
$140  million  worth  of  capital  goods  and  tech- 
nical Information  from  the  British,  mostly 
in  the  fields  of  agricultural  chemicals  such 
as  fertilizers  and  pesticides. 

The  contract  represents  the  first  British 
Government  backing  for  a  commercial  loan 
to  the  Soviet  Union;  Britain's  banks  are  pro- 
viding 80  percent  long-term  flnaaclal  cover 
for  the  deal  for  up  to  15  years.  This  also 
Is  the  largest  contract  ever  covered  by  a 
British  financial  guarantee. 

Understandably,  the  U.S.  Oovernment 
made  several  efforts,  unfortunately  unsuc- 
cessful, to  dissuade  the  British  from  granting 
long-term  loans  to  the  U.S.SJI.  Washington 
contends,  and  properly  so.  that  this  extension 
of  credits  Is  tantamount  to  foreign  aid. 

The  British  had  one  answer;  Without  the 
credits,  the  contracts  would  be  lost.  The  key 
to  British  thinking  lies  In  this  sentence  from 
a    recent    news   story    date    lined    London — 

Some     Industrialists     here     believe     huge 


Memorial  Tribate  to  the  Late 
Sam  Rayborn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NIW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22, 1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  the  late  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Sam  Raybum 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  James  A. 
Farley  at  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  August  27, 
1964: 

Memorial  TRiBtxTE  to  the  Late  Speaker  of 
THE  House  or  Representatives,  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  Delivered  bt  the  Honorable  James 
A.  Farley  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  August 
27.  1964 

Speaker  McCormack,  Senator  Hartke, 
members  of  the  clergy,  ladles,  and  gentlemen 
of  the  convention,  and  my  friends,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Is  the  mighty 
struc'cure  of  American  liberty.  Neither  our 
country  nor  any  other  country — neither  the 
American  people  nor  any  other  people — can 
call  themselves  free — unless  there  is  an  open 
legislative  parliament  where  the  will  of  the 
people  can  be  enacted  Into  law.  Indeed,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  literally  free- 
dom In  action. 

In  this  20th  century,  two  great  men  prided 
themselves  on  being  "men  of  the  House" — 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  and  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
burn.  Their  accomplishments  are  such  that 
the  20th  century's  histories  of  their  coun- 
tries— and  the  laws  they  sponsored — are  al- 
most biographies  of  their  lives.  In  his  vari- 
ous capacities  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  caused 
to  be  enacted  Into  law  more  than  100  pieces 
of  legislation.  Today,  they  are  the  guidelines 
of  every  American's  dally  life.  They  range 
from  rural  electrification  and  collective  bar- 
gaining to  securities  regulations  and  social 
security. 

These  laws.  I  know,  he  believed  to  be  both 
his  life  work  and  his  monument.  No  one  of 
them  has  been  repealed.  On  the  contrary, 
every  one  of  them  has  been  expanded.  Since 
both  major  parties  have  embraced  their  prin- 
ciples in  their  platforms  they  are  now  the 
dynamic  force  In  the  expanding  American 
way  of  life. 

Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  believed — as  Pericles 
and  Sir  Winston  Churchill— that  the  only 
victory  Is  In  persuasion.  And  no  man  in  Its 
long  history  has  carried  more  weight  of  per- 
suasion In  the  Congress.  When  he  spoke. 
Members  of  the  House  not  only  heard.  They 
listened.  They  listened  not  because  he 
aroused    them    with    dramatic    oratory,    not 


because  he  soothed  them  with  his  mellow 
voice,  not  even  because  he  compelled  them 
with  his  flawless  logic.  They  followed  him 
because  they  trusted  him.  They  accepted  his 
leadership  because  he  moved  them  as  a  sin- 
cere and  knowledgeable  captain  of  sotindest 
Judgment — an  exalted  and  yet  practical 
man — who  truly  knew  whereof  he  spoke — 
and  spoke  only  whereof  he  knew.  The 
breadth  of  his  vision  was  matehed  by  the 
depth  of  his  integrity.  He  was  a  Texan,  and 
In  the  Texas  tradition  his  word  was  his  bond. 
I  have  mentioned  the  more  than  100  basic 
laws  because  I  know  that  it  Is  for  them  he 
would  like  you  to  remember  him.  And  so 
I  a«k  you  to  recall  that  In  large  part: 

Because  of  Sam  Rayburn  the  hard  earned 
savings  of  the  American  people  are  no  longer 
the  subject  of  heartless  market  manipula- 
tion. They  are  guarded  by  a  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

Because  of  Sam  Raybtirn.  the  small  de- 
posits of  the  tens  of  millions  of  American 
working  people  are  no  longer  in  danger  of 
any  bank  failure.  They  are  protected  by 
the   Insurance  of   the   U.S.   Government. 

Because  of  Sam  Raybum  and  the  late 
great  Senator  Wagner,  an  Individual  Ameri- 
can need  no  longer  stand  helpless  In  the 
market  place,  forced  to  seU  his  labor  as  a 
commodity.  He  has  the  protection  of  col- 
lective bargaining. 

Because  of  Sam  Rayburn  there  has  been  In- 
corporated Into  the  laws  of  this  land  the 
fourth  commandment  of  the  laws  of  God: 
"Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy 
days  may  be  long  upon  the  land."  No  longer 
does  our  Nation  turn  Its  back  on  the  men 
and  women  who  are  too  old  to  work.  Social 
security  protects  their  age  and  their  self- 
respect.  This  Is  not  only  a  matter  of  the 
Nation's  laws — but  because  of  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn  it  Is  now  a  part  of  the  Nation's  con- 
science. 

Here  I  cannot  refrain  from  stating  that 
I  have  known  three  generations  of  great 
Americans  from  Texas.  I  know  that  If 
Speaker  Sam  Raybum  were  here  tonight  he 
would  unhesitatingly  say  that  much  of  what 
he  accomplished  he  owed  to  his  great  teacher. 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  John  Nance  Garner  who 
brought  him  up  In  the  ways  of  tbe  Congress. 
And.  preeumptlous  as  It  may  seem,  I  most 
earneetly  believe  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  be  the  first  to  say  that 
for  much  of  his  effectiveness  he  la  Indebted  to 
the  Instruction  and  advice  of  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn.  As  a  Democrat  and  an  American 
I  am  thankful  to  God,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  the  representative  of  tbat 
tradition  because  of  the  precepts  of  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn,  the  Nation  and  the  world 
could  not  be  In  more  knowledgeable,  more 
courageous,  nor  more  honorable  hands. 

There  Is  one  single  act  of  legislation,  how- 
ever, which  to  me  especially  hallows  the  name 
of  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn.  Because  of  his 
tremendous  efforts  it  Is  not  the  law  of  our 
land  that  children  may  no  longer  be  com- 
pelled to  spend  the  precious  hotirs  of  child- 
hood at  hard  work.  No  longer  are  little  girls 
in  the  mills  and  little  boys  In  the  mines  part 
of  our  national  economy.  Because  of  Sam 
Rayburn  they  have  been  elevated  to  their 
proper  place — the  single  great  asset  of  our 
national  treasury. 

By  his  generalship  In  the  House.  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn  wrote  the  emancipation  proc- 
lamation for  American  childhood — a  law 
which  In  my  opinion  gave  more  freedom  to 
more  children — boys  and  girls — without  re- 
gard to  race,  creed,  or  color,  than  any  docu- 
ment in  recorded  history. 

"Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me." 
said  our  Maker — and  If  this  be  the  mightiest 
law  of  all — it  is  upon  It  that  I  commend  my 
old  friend  to  you — the  American  people — 
and  to  God — your  faithful  servant.  Mr.  Sam 
of  Texas. 
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Patent  Office  Relocation  Sairey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MARTI^KO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  1,  1964 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
publicly  sUted  my  opposition  to  the  GSA 
proposal  to  relocate  the  U.S.  Patent  Of- 
fice outside  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area  on  several  occasions.  In  my 
opinion  such  a  move  would  be  both  in- 
efficient and  inappropriate  and  the  GSA 
acted  without  properly  considering  the 
adverse  effect  such  relocation  would  have 
on  the  functioning  of  the  Patent  OfRce  as 
it  relates  to  the  public  and  their  repre- 
sentatives of  the  patent  bar,  both  locally 
And  elsewhere. 

The  recently  published  results  of  a 
survey  of  attitudes  on  this  subject  made 
by  the  Patent.  Trademark,  and  Copy- 
right Research  Institute  of  the  George 
Washington  University  substantiates 
this  view.  ^^ 

I  include  the  report  of  the  PTC  Re- 
search Institute  here  in  order  that  the 
information  contained  therein  may  be 
readily  available  to  my  colleagues: 

RKPOBT      or      TH«      PTC      RESEARCH       iNSTmJTE 

StmvET    or    AirrruDBS    on    Patent    OmcK 
Relocatioi» 

The  flrat  consoUdated  tabulation  of  the 
replies  to  a  questionnaire  sponsored  by  the 
PTC  Research  Institute  Indicate  an  over- 
whelming preference  for  retention  of  ii  Wrush- 
Ington  location  for  the  Patent  Offlce.  The 
tabulation  refers  to  a  wave  of  186  responses 
received  by  September  3,  1964.  within  the 
first  3  weeks  alter  mailing.  After  the  sum- 
mer vacation  lull  another  batch  of  responses 
may  be  expected.  In  all,  505  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  members  and  associates  of  the 
Research  Institute,  and  a  very  large  majority 
will  evidently  respond  on  the  basis  oX  the 
current  showing. 

Of  the  188  respondents,  151 — about  four- 
fifths — uneqiilvocally  opposed  the  transfer. 
Only  19  favored  the  move;  while  12  recog- 
nized both  good  and  bad  features  of  the  pro- 
posed change,  4  expressed  no  opinion. 

An  analysis  of  the  151  oppcxslng  replies 
shows  essentially  the  same  ratio  for  both  in- 
dustrial companies  and  for  patent  law  firms, 
which  categories  account  for  the  bulk  of  the 
respondents.  Specifically,  85  of  108  resp<-)nd- 
Ing  companies  objected  to  the  move,  as  did 
51  of  the  60  law  firms  that  replied.  The 
same  ratio  also  prevails  for  15  additional 
company  officials  and  law  firm  members  who 
responded  on  their  own  behalf. 

Two  of  the  151  replies  Indicating  opposi- 
tion to  transfer  came  from  professional  soci- 
eties. One  of  these,  from  the  Patent  Office 
Society,  stated  that  the  membership  of  over 
1.000  is  "generally  opposed"  to  the  shift. 
The  reply  from  an  official  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est patent  bar  associations  also  Indicated 
opposition. 

A  geographic  analysis  of  responses  shows 
that  distance  from  Washington  exerts  no 
significant  influence  on  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed. Thus.  40  of  53  responses  from  com- 
panies located  in  the  eastern  States  between 
Washington  and  the  southern  boundary  of 
Massachusetts  objected  to  the  move.  In  the 
next  arc.  which  Includes  Massachusetts, 
Ohio,  and  North  Carolina.  18  of  22  respon- 
dents expressed  opposition.  Most  of  the 
answering  companies  located  still  further 
away — In    the   ring  including    Chicago.   Mll- 


wauke«,  St.  Lcmis.  and  Miami— alao  voted  In 
the  negative.  13  out  of  17. 

Of  the  11  reeponaee  received  from  stUl 
more  distant  compeuilee.  Including  thoee  In 
Texaa,  Oklahoma.  Kanaas,  and  the  west 
coaat,  10  disfavored  the  change.  Only  five 
IndUKtrlal  replies  have  been  received  from  the 
Washington,  DC.  area,  but  four  are  opposed. 
In  view  of  the  poalUon  taken  by  Industrial 
companies.  It  la  not  surprising  that  law  flrma 
were  generally  opposed  In  all  area*  of  the 
country. 

Tabulation  by  size  of  responding  organiza- 
tions showed  a  fairly  well  distributed  opposi- 
tion. Thus,  of  the  85  companies  objecting 
to  transfer,  27  were  large,  31  were  medium, 
and  27  were  small.  Of  the  51  law  firms  ob- 
jecting to  the  move,  8  were  large,  24  were 
medium,  and  18  were  smaU. 

The  questionnaire  also  solicited  the  ex- 
pression of  reasons  for  favoring  and  for  op- 
posing the  proposed  change.  The  reasons 
most  commonly  cited  in  favor  related  U)  the 
opportunities  to  enlarge  the  available  space 
and  otherwise  to  Improve  the  facilities  of  the 
Patent  Office.  One  respondent,  agreeable  to 
the  move,  considered  it  the  "best  overall 
solution."  Another  stated  that  it  would 
"avoid  mass  transportation."  Still  another 
suggested  that  the  professloniU  employees 
of  the  Patent  Office  would  be  benefited. 

OpponenU  of  the  move  concentrated  on 
tho  advantages  of  the  proximity  of  other 
Governmnt  agencies  and  cited  the  general 
Inconvenience,  tnuisportation  difficulties,  ex- 
pense, and  Ume  loss  that  would  be  Imposed 
by  a  relocation.  Almost  as  important  as  this 
category  of  reasons  was  the  recognition  of 
the  unusual  richness  of  the  Washington  area 
In  law  school  faculties.  It  was  also  feared  by 
a  number  of  respondents  that  a  move  could 
result  in  a  loes  of  experienced  Patent  Office 
personnel.  Several  oppi>npnt,s  mentioned  the 
adequacy  of  accomniodailona  In  contem- 
plated new  locAtion.s.  Companies  and  law 
firms  tended  to  emphasize  similar  points  of 
objection. 

Respondents  objecting  to  the  move,  prefer 
either  enlargement  of  exl.stlng  facilities  or 
some  othcT  solution  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  area.  While  a  few  would  accept  a 
suburban  location  close  to  the  District,  a 
number  propose  the  conversion  of  other 
existing  District  facilities. 

A  comprehensive  report,  which  will  also 
take  advantage  of  additional  replies,  will  be 
published  In  a  forthcoming  Issue  of  Idea,  the 
Institute's  Journal  of  Rese<irch  and  Educa- 
Uon.  Tlie  study  Is  being  conducted  by  Ex- 
ecutive Director  L.  James  Harris  and  Dr. 
Irving  H.  Slegel,  a  member  of  the  research 
BtaCT. 


to,  American  Cyanamld,  Du  Pont.  Union 
Carbide  and  Kaiser,  to  mention  some,  In 
the  great  parishes  of  Jefferson.  St. 
Charles.  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  St. 
James— fast  becoming  the  Ruhr  Valley 
of  America— it  is  no  wonder  so  many  of 
my  colleagues  say  to  me,  "How  does 
Louisiana  obtain  so  much?"  I  like  to  feel, 
Mr.  Speaker,  v^dthout  being  immodest, 
that  the  answer  to  that  question  lies,  at 
least  In  part,  in  the  hard  work  which  I 
have  been  privileged  to  do  for  my  dis- 
trict over  the  years,  because  of  the  sus- 
taining confidence  and  friendship  of  the 
people  that  I  represent. 


Skilled  Labor  Shortages    Begin  To 
Develop 


The  Space  and  Shipping  Program  in 
Loaisiina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or    LOXnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  10,  1964 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  portion 
of  the  last  paragraph  of  the  article  I  in- 
serted in  the  Record  of  yesterday  was  in- 
advertently omitted.  I  would,  therefore, 
like  to  have  the  following  paragraph  In- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
to  replace  the  previous  concluding  para- 
graph of  the  article : 

When  one  also  considers  the  almost  ex- 
plosive growth  of  the  petrochemical  in- 
dustry, as  represented  by  Shell,  Monsan- 


Sarplns  Food  Rein 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSTTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22.  1964 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  though,  as 
noted  below,  the  victory  may  only  be 
temporary  the  House  struck  a  blow  for 
commoriscnse  and  economy  in  its  recent 
vote  to  include  an  anti-Communist  pro- 
vision tn  the  food-for-peace  program. 

Some  pertinent  observations  were 
made  on  this  action  by  the  Sunday 
Standard-Times,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.. 
and  I  commend  this  editorial  to  my 
colleagues ; 

Surplus   Food   Rein 

By  voting  a  strict  antl-Communlst  pro- 
vision into  the  food-for-peace  program,  the 
U  S  Hou.>ie  l-sf.ued  a  timely  reminder  that  to 
fln.inre  a  potential  enemy  is  stupid  policy. 

Most  Of  the  credit  belongs  to  House  Re- 
publlcans.  143  of  whom  combined  with  39 
Democrats  to  overrule  a  coalition  of  162 
Denu>craUs  and  13  Republicans 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why.  in  view 
of  the  bacK-of-the-hand  treatment  this 
country  hf^  received  from  the  Sukarnoe,  the 
Nassers,  and  the  Nkrumahs— who  are  only 
on  the  Communist  fringe— that  there  should 
be  objection  to  such  words  as  these: 

"Any  nation  or  area  dominated  or  con- 
trolled by  a  Communist  government  or  by 
the  world  Communist  movement  may  not 
purcha-se  surplus  food  from  the  United  States 
at  below-cost  prices  " 

Yet  the  close  vote  reflects  opposition  from 
both  the  State  Department  and  the  adminis- 
tration against  having  Congress  put  any  kind 
of  restriction  Into  the  prop-am.  In  fact,  two 
Members  of  the  House  made  an  extraordinary 
about-face  from  positions  previously  taken. 
Congressman  Rooney,  Democrat,  of  New 
York,  said  he  had  "new  information"  that 
shifted  him  from  championing  tighter  con- 
trol of  the  food  program  by  Congress  one 
night  to  disclaiming  such  control  the  next 
day.  Congressman  James  Roositvelt,  Demo- 
crat, of  California,  signed  a  petition  urging 
a  ban  on  surplus  food  sales  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  the  night  before  he  voted 
against  such  a  ban. 

Such  reversals  only  emphasize  the  mysteri- 
ous power  that  prevaUs  In  Congress  year 
after  year  on  foreign  aid  and  associated 
spending  programs.  This  remains  the  most 
obvious  area  in  which  State  Department 
spenders  thwart  the  majority  wlU  of  the 
people.  The  antl-Communlst  provision 
broke  the  grip,  but  the  victory  may  be  only 
temporary. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MissotTRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1964 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
debate  on  the  tax  cut  bill  earlier  this 
year,  a  number  of  economists  pointed  out 
that  too  rapid  an  expansion  of  the  econ- 
omy could  lead  to  inflationary  shortages 
of  skilled  workers  even  while  the  over- 
all unemployment  rate  remained  at  a 
hiRh  level.  The  experience  of  the  econ- 
omy since  the  tax  cut  appears  to  bear 
out  this  forecast. 

While  the  unemployment  rate  In  Au- 
gust remained  at  a  high  level  of  5.1  per- 
cent, concern  is  beginning  to  develop 
within  the  Department  of  Labor  over  the 
po.ssibility  that  the  current  economic  ex- 
pansion will  result  in  shortages  of  skilled 
workers  in  a  number  of  job  lines. 
Coupled  with  the  rising;  pressure  of  de- 
mand upon  capacity  and  a  recent  spate 
of  labor  contract  settlements  which  far 
exceed  the  administrations  wage-price 
guldeposts,  these  developments  In  the  la- 
bor market  could  aufrur  new  inflationary 
pressures  In  the  economy. 

The  possibility  of  labor  shortages  in 
certain  lines  was  developed  at  a  recent 
press  conference  by  Harold  Goldstein, 
A.ssistant  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics for  Manpower,  I  was  pleased  to  note 
the  Department's  concern  over  this  prob- 
lem and  to  read  that  it  is  following  up 
on  the  possibility  by  beginning  next 
month  a  much-needed  survey  of  job  va- 
cancies In  four  selected  cities  across  the 
country.  The  need  for  a  series  of  sta- 
tistics on  job  vacancies  as  means  of  ana- 
lyzing the  labor  market  has  long  been 
pressing.  While  _  progress  toward  this 
goal  has  not  been  as  fast  as  I  think  it 
should  have  been.  Mr.  Goldstein's  an- 
nouncement represents  a  gratifying  step 
forward. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  on  September  18,  discussing  this 
matter. 

August  Job  Rise  Below  Average — US.  Aids 
See  PossiBiLrrY  of  Skilled-Labor 
Shortage 

(By  Edward  Cowan t 
Washington,      September      17  — Nonfarm 
employment   failed   to   rise   significantly   in 
August,    but   factory    hours    did,    the   Labor 
Department  reported  today 

These  two  developments,  plus  the  per- 
sistence of  a  fairly  large  pool  of  unemployed 
persons,  raised  this  question :  Are  potentially 
mnatlonary  shortages  of  skilled  labor  crop- 
ping up  in  some  Job  lines? 

Harold  Goldstein.  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Statistics  for  Manpower,  acknowl- 
edged that  "we're  concerned  about  this 
question." 

He  said  at  a  press  brlefinR  on  the  new 
employment  statistics  that  "there  may  be  a 
development  of  shortages  of  workers  In  some 
occupations." 

To  learn  more  about  that  possibUity,  the 
Labor  Department,  in  conjunction  with 
State   authorities,  will   begin   In   October  a 


survey  of  Job  vacancies  In  fovir  cities  still  to 
be  selected. 

Other  Government  analysts  suggested  that 
the  August  spurt  In  hours  and  the  lack  of 
significant  expansion  In  Jobholding  meant 
that  employers  were  showing  a  preference  for 
overtime,  as  distinguished  from  hiring,  to  in- 
crease production.  Industrial  output  rose  in 
August  for  the   12th  month  in  a  row. 

The  analysts  speculated  that  nonfarm  em- 
ployment would  show  a  good  gain  for  Sep- 
tember The  limited  data  available,  they 
said,  pointed  to  siiortages  of  qualified  Job 
applicants  only  In  highly  skilled  machine- 
making  lines,  in  any  case,  they  cautioned, 
figures  for  1  month — August — could  not  be 
deemed  conclusive. 

The  average  factory  workweek  Increased 
by  18  minutes  from  July  to  40  9  hours  in 
August  The  increase,  an  unusually  large 
one  for  August,  was  described  by  the  De- 
partment as  reflecting  "continued  strength 
in  the  economy." 

•Among  most  Individual  Industries,  weekly 
hours  approached  the  high  levels  recorded 
in  other  periods  of  peak  economic  activity, 
such  as  1953  and  1955,"  the  Department  said. 
Mr  Goldstein  said  the  expansion  of  the 
workweek  was  a  "breakthrough  reflecting 
the  pressure  of  demand  on  employers."  A 
gain  of  6  minutes  would  have  been  normal 
lor  August. 

The  nonfarm  employment  total,  which  had 
-shown  better-than-seasonal  gains  each 
month  since  November,  staged  a  seasonal  ad- 
vance of  240.000  in  August,  reaching  a  new 
high  of  59.247,000.  The  previous  peak  was 
59.212,000  In  June 

On  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis,  nonfarm 
employment  totaled  58,944.000  ia-August.  up 
15.000  from  July.  This  difference,  officials 
said,  was  not  significant. 

The  largest  single  Influence  In  the  change 
in  the  nonfarm  Job  total  from  July  to  Au- 
gvist  was  the  layoff  of  about  110.000  auto 
workers  during  retooling  for  production  of 
1965  models.  While  this  was  a  seasonal  de- 
velopment, it  tended  to  have  a  restraining 
effect  on  the  Job  total  In  the  absence  of 
noUible  strength  elsewhere. 

President  Johnson  scooped  the  Labor  De- 
partment by  announcing  on  Tuesday,  In  a 
Miami  speech,  some  of  the  statistics  In  to- 
day's regular  monthly  report.  Saying  noth- 
ing about  the  July-August  change,  the 
I>resldent  observed  that  the  August  nonfarm 
Job  total  was  16  million  higher  than  a  year 
earlier. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  factory  employ- 
ment— estimated  by  the  Department  today 
at  17.527.000  In  August— was  up  300.000  from 
a  year  earlier  and  represented  a  10-year 
high 

The  figures  released  today  were  based  on 
payroll   data   furnished   by   companies. 


The  editorial  follows: 

Monkey  Business 

There  are  certain  groups  that  want  Wash- 
ington to  rule  and  regulate  Just  about  every- 
thing This  Is  worth  restating  now  that  an 
effort  is  underway  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment regulate  private  pension  plans 
which,  so  far  as  anyone  can  see.  have  been 
doing  a  fine  Job. 

The  excuse  for  Federal  regulation,  of 
course,  would  be  to  protect  the  plans'  mem- 
bers and  beneficiaries.  In  the  light  of  that, 
the  Government's  experience  with  its  own 
pension   systems   is   significant. 

The  social  security  fund  has  been  shrink- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  more  people  are 
becoming  eligible  for  larger  benefits.  This 
means  that  each  new  entrant  at  the  age  of 
20  must  put  in  $1.69  during  his  working  life- 
time for  e.-xch  dollar  he  may  be  entitled  to 
draw,  if  he  lives  long  enough  to  draw 
anything 

■The  pension  system  for  Federal  employees 
happens  to  be  about  $35  billion  In  the  red.  " 
says  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, and  •■•  •  •  the  thing  Is  In  a  mess" 
Subsuintial  increases  tn  contributions  to  the 
railroad  retirement  fund  have  "•  •  •  had 
to  be  instituted  to  keep  it  solvent." 

These  are  examples  of  Government  run- 
ning pension  systems.  It  would  seem  that 
it  has  a  lot  of  learning  to  do  before  It 
monkeys   with    the   private   plans. 


Monkey  Basiness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  22, 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
detrimental  effect  of  unwarranted  Fed- 
eral interference  in  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy Is  dramatically  discussed  in  an  edi- 
torial of  Thursday,  September  17,  of  the 
Blue  Island  Sun-Standard,  Blue  Island, 
111. 

It  is  a  message  that  we  should  ponder, 
as  politically  motivated  schemes  to  ruin 
the  social  security  system  come  before  us. 


A  Man  of  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  22,  1964 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Sep- 
tember 17  edition  of  the  Trenton  Times. 
All  too  often  there  is  very  little  public 
recognition  given  the  efforts  of  such  men 
as  Nicholas  De  B.  Katzenbach,  whom  I 
am  proud  to  call  a  friend. 

The  editorial  follows : 

A  Man  of  Law 

Nicholas  De  B.  Katzenbach,  who  Is  now 
the  acting  U.S.  Attorney  General,  hardly 
needs  an  introduction  In  this  area.  A  mem- 
ber of  a  prominent  New  Jersey  family,  he 
graduated  from  Princeton  University  with 
honors  as  well  as  from  Yale  Law  School,  also 
with  honors.  Later  he  was  a  professor  of 
law  and  attained  a  brilliant  reputation  as 
a  teacher  and  -writer.  It  was  Robert  Ken- 
nedy who  brought  him  into  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  as  Kennedy  departed  to  pur- 
sue his  political  future  in  New  York  City, 
it  was  Katzenbach  who  was  directed  to  take 
over  the  affairs  of  that  vast  Department. 

The  Acting  Attorney  General  showed  his 
mettle  In  recent  disputes  over  clvU  rights. 
In  a  quiet  but  forceful  manner  he  solved 
some  very  dlfficull  situations  which  might 
have  exploded  Into  violence.  With  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  law  and  of  govern- 
ment procedure  he  had  been  a  trusted  emis- 
sary during  the  years  of  the  adminlstretion 
of  John  F.  Kennedy  and  now  President 
Johnson  has  seen  flt  to  elevate  him  to  an 
honored  position  in  the  Cabinet. 

In  exploring  Katzenbach's  background,  it 
Is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  his  ordeal  dtirlng 
World  War  II  when  he  was  shot  down  In 
the  Mediterranean  while  on  duty  as  a  naviga- 
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tor  Here  was  a  man  who  did  not  let  his 
courage  die  with  his  imprisonment  He 
managed  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  which 
would  help  him  to  return  to  hla  university 
and  so  pick  up  the  pieces  of  his  career.  And 
that   Is    exactly   what   he   did. 


livestock  producers.  This  places  the 
American  cattle  Industry  on  a  sounder 
financial  basis  and  In  better  position  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  future. 


Legislation  Umiting  Beef  Import*  Offers 
Hope  to  Cattle  Producers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

or    NORTH    CAROLJNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22,  1964 
Mr  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  agricul- 
ture is  the  No.  1  Industry  in  our  country. 
The  farm  problem  is  second  only  to  that 
of  national  defense.  A  healthy  live- 
stock   industry    is    essential    to    sound 

agriculture. 

Beef  production  constitutes  a  large 
segment  of  American  agriculture  and 
beef  producers  have  been  in  serious 
trouble  and  have  lost  heavily  as  the 
rapid  Increase  in  imports  during  recent 
years  has  had  a  depre-s.slng  effect  on  cat- 
tle prices.  ^  ■  r  ♦>,« 
Last  spring  I  appeared  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  at  a  hearing  m 
Washington  and  requested  that  the 
Commission  take  action  to  limit  beef 
imports  and  pointed  oat  that  the  United 
States  is  the  only  major  world  beef 
market  without  import  restrictions.  In 
June  I  introduced  legislation  to  force  a 
limitation  of  beef  imports. 

Many  other  Congressmen  felt  the 
same  way.  and  in  August  Congress 
passed  and  the  President  signed  H.R. 
1839  creating  a  new  law  which  will  add 
much  needed  stability  to  the  cattle  in- 
dustry. The  bill  was  backed  by  Ameri- 
can cattle  producers,  and  I  was  gliid  to 
vote  and  work  for  it.  Its  immediate  ef- 
fect will  be  to  keep  beef  imports  during 
the  coming  year  about  15  percent  below 
last  year's  average. 

The  bill  provides  that  exporting  coun- 
tries will  never  have  more  than  6.7  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  market  and  likely  much 
less.  It  clearly  defines  the  future  levels 
of  beef  imports.  No  longer  will  the 
consumer  or  any  cattleman  be  faced 
with  the  erratic  effects  of  dumping  of 
world  surplus  of  beef.  veal,  and  mutton 
in  this  country. 

In  my  home  State  of  North  Carolina, 
livestock  production  is  a  vital  element  in 
the  total  agriculture  complex.  The  gross 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  livestock  and 
hvestock  products  in  1962  was  over  $344 
million.  This  represents  31  percent  of  our 
total  gross  income  from  agriculture.  In 
North  Carolina  the  gross  income  from 
livestock  ranked  second  only  to  the  in- 
come from  tobacco.  The  livestock  in- 
dustry has  special  significance  for  the 
future  of  North  Carolina  because  it  is 
the  direction  in  which  there  is  hope  for 
expansion. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  record  of  the 
88th  Congress,  we  can  be  pleased  that 
action  was  taken  to  provide  more  pro- 
tection against  beef  and  veal  imports  for 


A  Precedent  Set  That  United  States  Might 
Note 


There  te  little  doubt  that  we  face  a  long. 
slocglng.  painful  effort  unless  the  United 
stales  decides  that  North  Vietnam  cannot 
Indennltely  c<.)mmlt  aggression  and  remain 
an  untouched  sanctuary. 

To  the  Indonesian  aggression,  the  British 
have  said  to  Sukarno:  No  sanctuary  If  there 
axe  any  more  raids.  That  Is  a  sound  prece- 
dent. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or    lULINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1964 
Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
slow  deterioration  of  our  position  in 
Vietnam  is  attributed  principally  to  the 
policy  of  vacillation  practiced  by  the 
Johnson  administration  throujih  its  ap- 
peasement-minded State  Department. 

Columnist  Roscoe  Drummonds  article 
of  Thursday.  September  17.  in  the  Chi- 
cago Run-Times  dramatically  points  out 
the  difference  between  the  British  firm- 
ness in  the  face  of  Indonesian  apcre.ssion 
and  the  Johnson  administration  vacilla- 
tion in  the  face  of  Vietcong  asgressvon. 
The  article  follows: 


Esther  Peterson 


A    PRECEDFNT   SKT   THAT    irNITrU    .-.TATF..S    MlCHT 

NdTE 

(By  Roscoe  Dnimmond) 
Washington. — The     cvenU     In     southeast 
Asia  are  both  favorable  and  unsettling. 

The  decisive  British  action  to  wipe  out  the 
Indonesian  paratroop  Invaders  of  Malaysia  Is 
all  to  the  gfxjd.  particularly  la  view  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Councils  Intention 
to  greet  the  admitted  .Sukarno  aggression 
with  an  IneCrectu.-".!  slap  on  the  wrl.st  Ui  both 
Bides. 

Thus  far,  at  least,  the  UN  is  showing  It- 
self timid  and  futile.  Aftor  the  latest  Indo- 
nesian invasion,  all  the  Security  Council  can 
summon  Itself  to  do  Is  to  advise  the  Malay- 
sian Government  to  negotiate. 

Thafs  what  Malaysia  hiis  been  doing  for 
2  years.  That  Is  what  it  has  been  doing  ever 
since  President  Sukarno  tried  to  seize  the 
North  Borneo  territories  of  Sahah  and  Sixra- 
wak.  which,  under  UN  supervision,  voted  to 
join  the  Malaysian  Fe<leralion 

The  British  acted  becau.sc  thoy  are  bound 
by  treaty  to  defend  the  Malaysian  Federa- 
tion to  which  they  ^iwe  full  Independence 

They  have  explicitly  warned  Suk.orno  that 
further  raids  on  Malaysian  territory  will 
moan  b-imblnp;  of  Indonesian  bases. 

The  British  are  not  bluffing  They  are 
matching  action  to  words. 

There  Is  one  lnip<-'rtaiit  difference  between 
the  problem  In  Malaysia  and  the  problem  in 
South  Vletniim  The  Malayslan-s,  with  the 
aid  of  the  British,  already  have  liquidated 
the   Internal    Communist   Insvirrectlon. 

In  South  Vietnam,  there  is  still  a  strong 
Communist  Insurrection  against  the  Govern- 
ment. That  Is  why  the  U  S  defense  of  Saith 
Vietnam  Is  both  Internal  and  Internation.-U. 
American  military  and  economic  al-d  to 
South  Vietnam  Ifi  obviously  being  weakened 
by  the  Instability  of  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. The  recent  noncoup,  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Nguyen  Khanh  disappearing  one  day 
and  reappearing  the  next,  adds  nothing  but 
uncertainty  to  the  war  effort. 

But  these  difficulties  do  not  Justify  losing 
our  nerve  or  our  stamina.  The  state  la  not 
Just  protecting  South  Vietnam,  but  giiaxdlng 
the  gateway  against  a  Communist  takeover 
In  all  southeafit  Asia. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF  pennsylvan.a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  4.  1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  everyone  who  knows  Esther 
Peterson  recognizes  her  as  intelligent, 
honorable,  and  dedicated  to  the  public 

welfare. 

As  Assistant  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor, 
she  has  distincruished  herself  by  the 
service  she  has  performed.  Like  her 
beloved  and  departed  dear  friend.  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Peterson  has 
given  much  of  her  life  In  helping  others. 

She  was  a  target  recently  for  a  most 
unfair  attack  by  an  editorial  writ<^r  in 
Printer's  Ink.  In  defense  of  Mrs.  Peter- 
son. I  include  with  my  remarks  an  article 
by  Robert  Gcrhart.  published  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  New  Era.  Readmg.  Pa.: 

E-STHER      PrTKIlSON 

Mrs  Esther  Peterson  Is  a  name  that  may 
not  be  familiar  to  you.  If  you  dlUgrntly 
read  the  New  p:ra's  columns  each  week,  yon 
miy  recognize  It  om  the  name  of  President 
Johnson's  special  assistant  for  consumer  af- 
fairs She  aWi  Is  Assistant  U.6.  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  labor  standards.  But  more  and 
more  she  Is  being  recognised  as  an  out- 
SFXjken  champion  of  the  consumer— and 
Uiat's  vni  and  me. 

I  wouldn't  ordinarily  devote  so  much  tlmt 
to  extolling  the  talents  of  Mrs.  Peterson 
except  tlvit  she  recently  came  under  fire— 
and  thafs  putting  it  mildly— from  a  maga- 
zine by  the  name  of  Printers'  Ink.  By  lU 
own  definition.  Printers'  Ink  Is  "The  weekly 
magazine  of  advertising  and  marketing." 

In  one  of  the  most  distasteful  pieces  of 
mls-wrltlng  I  have  ever  read,  this  organ  of 
Madis  >n  Avunue  launched  an  editorial  tirade 
against  Mrs  Peterson.  It  begins  on  the 
front  cover  of  Printers'  Ink  with  three 
words  emblazoned  In  big.  black  type:  "Is  she 
Ignorant."  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence in  smaller  type,  "—or  Is  she  delib- 
erately pitting  con-^umers  against  advertisers 
for  her  uwn  purposes?"  Tills  kind  of  ques- 
tion is  m  the  'When  did  you  stop  beaUng 
your  wife"  category. 

And  what  Is  the  crime  over  which  the 
gray-suited  lads  In  the  advertising  fraternity 
are  so  exorcised?  Apparently  they  resent 
Mrs.  Peterson's  concern  for  the  well-being 
of  the  consumer  and  the  manner  In  which 
inncx^ent,  unsuspecting  cltlzeiis  are  led  by 
the  nose  by  commercial  Interests  principally 
concerned  about  making  bucks,  no  matter 
what. 

Printers'  Ink  considers  Mrs.  Peterson  and 
her  concern  for  the  welfare  of  coiisumers  as 
"the  most  pernicious  threat  to  advertising 
today"  What  an  odd  point  of  view.  ThU 
same  publication,  which  Is  supposed  to  rep- 
resent some  of  the  best  brains  In  the  busi- 
ness, deecrlbes  the  revltallzatlon  of  the  con- 
sumer movement  with  government  as  an  odd 
and  ominous  phenomenon.     The  dictionary 


describe*  "ominous"  as  implying  a  frighten- 
ing or  alarming  quality 

In  other  words,  tte  profewrional  brain- 
washer*  don't  want  anyone  el«e  cutting  in. 
They  are  tmrtul  that  Mrs.  Peterson  will 
puncture  a  few  balloons  or  let  In  a  UtUe 
light  which  will  help  housewives  and  wage 
earners  to  make  Intelligent,  choices  before 
sMndIng  their  hard-earned  dollars. 

And  what.  I  wonder,  ta  so  tenible  about 

that? 

What  the  hypereenslUve  Madison  Avenue 
crowd  fears  \m  that  the  general  public  will  be- 
come educated  to  some  of  the  sales  and  mar- 
keting devices  which  tell  the  truth  but  not 
the  whole  truth.  Mrs  Peterson,  for  Instance, 
supported  legislation  for  truth  In  packag- 
ing and  for  this  she  was  hacked  to  little 
bite  by  the  advertising  people  who  want  un- 
bridled freedom  In  such  matters.  Have  you 
ever  tried  to  ccwnpare  different-sized  pack- 
ages of  the  same  produo««  and  compute, 
standing  In  a  supermarket  alsie,  which  is  the 
best  deal  for  the  money?  Tou  need  an  IBM 
computer  to  work  it  out. 

I  remember  hearing  Mrs.  Peterson  at  a 
White  House-arranged  conference  In  Wash- 
ington several  months  ago  when  she  de- 
scribed some  of  the  tricks  that  deprive  un- 
suspecting consumers  of  their  full  measure 
of  value.  Why.  she  wanted  to  know,  was  In- 
ferior-grade produce  sold  In  low-Income 
neighborhoods  at  prices  as  high  or  higher 
than  those  charged  for  top-quality  produce 
in  more  affluent  areas  of  the  same  city? 
Unimportant,  you  say?  On  the  contrary.  It 
Is  the  low-  and  middle-Income  families  who 
must  stretch  dollars  so  their  children  get 
ni.axlmum  nutritional  value  or  clothing 
which  la«t«  more  than  a  few  weeks,  and  the 
family  Itself  buys  merchandise  or  appliances 
that  don't  break  down  the  minute  the  In- 
staller leavee.  

Mrs  Peterson  believes  that  advertising 
should  provide  full  disclosure  about  an 
Item.  She  doesn't  feel  that  snob  appeal  or 
"keeping  up  with  the  Joneses"  Is  a  logical 
basis  for  making  a  purchase.  Printers'  Ink 
takes  the  attitude  this  Is  none  of  her  or  the 
Government's  business.  They  Imply  that 
Mrs  Peterson's  consumer  crusade  Is  a  flop 
because  there  has  not  been  a  flood  of  written 
complaints  In  the  wake  of  her  acUvlty.  Then 
why  the  fearful  concern? 

It  Is  scant  praise  for  the  noble  admen  to 
describe  Mrs.  Peterson  as  a  woman  whose 
"sincerity  and  dedication  of  purpose  are  in- 
disputable," and  then  cast  here  In  the  role  of 
ogre  because  she  wants  tr,  help  ordinary  citi- 
zens In  what  unquestionably  Is  the  most 
complex  aspect  of  living  today— that  Is.  us- 
ing one's  economic  resources  to  rear  a  fam- 
ily and  achieve  a  measure  of  security  while 
maintaining  a  standard  of  living  which  Is 
considered  normal  In  our  affluent  society.  In 
the  final  analysis  It  comes  down  to  wise  buy- 
ing within  limited  Income  for  sustenance, 
clothing,  shelter,  transportation,  recreation, 
education  and  possibly  savings.  Yes.  even 
savings  are  bought  In  the  sense  that  you 
choose  the  best  return  from  U.S.  bonds.  In- 
terest on  savings  accounts,  mutual  funds, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  or  myriad 
other   Investment  possibilities. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  Madison  Avenue  re- 
sents the  Intrusion  of  Mrs.  Peterson  In  their 
hallowed  sanctuaries  She  speaks  with  a  firm 
voice,  not  In  weaael  words.  She  is  dedicated 
to  the  task  of  helping  consumers,  a  fact  con- 
ceded by  even  her  adversaries  And  she  ap- 
parently Is  hitting  sore  spots  causing  the 
cries  of  anguish  and  pain.  Anyone  who 
knows  Mrs.  Peterson  knows  full  well  that 
she  Is  not  waging  a  vendetta  against  adver- 
tising per  se.  Instead  of  fighting  her.  the 
advertising  geniuses  should  do  a  bit  of  soul 
searching.  Instead  of  being  so  sensitive  to 
criticism  they  should  consider  listening  to 
E.sther  Peterson  and  Join  In  the  highly  moral 
task  of  educating  consumers  to  get  the  most 
for  their  dollars.  To  say  there  is  no  need 
for  the  Esther  Petersons  In  our  society  is  to 
exhibit  contempt  for  the  people. 
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A  Report  to  the  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

OF  coNWsxJTicrrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22, 1964 
Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  in 
1964  I  submittied  a  report  to  my  con- 
stituents reviewing  my  activities  in  Con- 
gress in  1963.  It  was  entitled  "A  Fresh- 
man Congressman  Reviews  His  First 
Year."  A  limited  supply  is  still  available 
for  those  who  may  wish  to  obtain  a  copy. 
This  report,  is  therefore,  primarily  a  re- 
view of  my  activiUes  in  1964.  The  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  know  my  record,  my 
eCforts  and  achievements,  and  my  views 
on  major  issues. 

As  I  look  back  over  these  past  2  years, 
I  am  mighty  proud  of  the  record  of  the 
88th  Congress.  To  me,  a  freshman  Con- 
gressman serving  his  first  term,  it  was  a 
wonderful  experience  particularly  be- 
cause it  turned  out  to  be  a  very  produc- 
tive Congress,  one  of  solid  accomplish- 
ments for  the  Nation.  Some  call  it  the 
"Education  Congress"  because  of  the 
worthwhile  legislation  enacted  in  the 
field  of  educaticai.  Some  call  it  the  "Con- 
servative Congress."  Others  call  it  the 
"Antipoverty  Congress,"  or  the  '"Civil 
Rights  Congress."  Actually,  Congress 
has  a  notable  record  of  achievements  In 
practically  every  phase  of  our  Nation's 
interests.  It  would  take  too  long  to 
enumerate  all  of  the  major  bills  enacted 
during  these  2  years,  but  let  me  mention 
just  a  few. 

WORLD     PEACE 

Humanity's  most  pressing  problem  to- 
day is  world  peace.  While  the  world  is 
nominally  at  peace,  there  is  much  ten- 
sion and  fighting  in  some  areas  which 
are  stirred  up  by  the  Communist  na- 
tions. Furthering  the  cause  of  peace  and 
a  lessening  of  International  tension  have 
been  among  my  primary  aims  in  Con- 
gress during  the  past  2  years,  coupled 
with  my  support  for  the  security  of  our 
country  and  the  strengthening  of  its  de- 
fenses and  those  of  the  free  world.  The 
security  of  our  Nation  cMnes  first.  The 
American  people  must  never  relax  their 
guard  for  a  moment. 

Consequently.  I  have  supported  the 
foreign  aid  program  to  help  our  allies 
abroad,  the  highly  successful  Peace 
Corps,  the  food-for-peace  program,  the 
test  ban  treaty  to  prohibit  nuclear  test- 
ing in  the  air,  space,  and  under  water, 
appropriations  for  our  national  security 
and  the  strengthening  of  our  defense 
system. 

MAJOR    LEGISLATION 

Perhaps  the  most  outstandmg  piece  of 
leigslation  passed  is  the  CivU  Rights  Act, 
which  is  of  historic  significance  and  of 
great  moral  value.  This  bill  was  worked 
out  in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  and  I  feel  deeply 
honored  that  I  was  destined  to  play  some 
small  part  in  this  historic  struggle  to 
safeguard  the  civil  rights  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 
I  hope  and  trust  that  we  have  abolished 
second-class  citizenship  in  our  country 
for  all  times. 


Next  in  Importsmce  is  the  tax  cut.  The 
Importance  of  the  tax  cut  is  not  so  much 
the  extra  dollars  In  our  pay  envelope 
every  week,  but  the  fact  that  this  reduc- 
tion In  taxes  helps  to  maintain  a  healthy 
and  a  growing  economy,  a  contlnulnf 
prosperity,  and  a  high  level  of  employ- 
ment. Our  Nation  is  currently  enjoyin* 
the  longest  peacetime  economic  recovery 
In  its  history — a  period  which  began  in 
February  1961  and  is  still  continuing  its 
phenomenal  growth  for  44  months  in 
succession.  Let  us  hope  It  will  continue 
for  along  time  to  come. 

In  the  midst  of  this  prosperity  we  are 
also  witnessing  abject  poverty  on  the 
part  of  many  millions  of  our  fellow 
Americans.  It  is  estimated  that  some 
35  milUon  people  in  the  country,  or 
nearly  10  million  families.  Uve  under 
conditions  of  poverty.  This  Is  nearly  a 
fifth  of  the  Nation's  population.  In 
Connecticut,  we  have  some  66.000  fami- 
lies— nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people— living  in  poverty.  President 
Johnson  deserves  much  credit  for  initiat- 
ing the  war  on  poverty  to  help  our  less 
fortunate  neighbors  lift  themselves  from 
the  depths  of  deprivation.  After  a  long 
struggle.  Congress  passed  the  antipov- 
erty bill.  Programs  are  now  being  set 
up  to  provide  vocational  training,  work- 
study,  and  work-training  prc^rams  for 
young  people,  for  needy  students  and  for 
the  unemployed.  The  central  Idea  here 
is  that  through  education  we  can  break 
the  recurring  cycle  of  poverty. 

CONGRESS    HELPS    EDUCATION 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
88th  Congress  has  done  more  in  the  field 
of  education  than  any  other  Congress  in 
our  history.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  bills  passed: 

First.  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act. 
to  aid  in  college  construction. 

Second.  Health  Professions  Education 
Act.  to  increase  the  number  of  students 
in  medicine,  dentistry,  and  other  fields. 

Third.  Extension  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  to  provide  loans 
and  other  assistance  to  college  students. 

Fourth.  "Vocational  Education  Act.  to 
expand  our  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. 

Fifth.  Aid  to  schools  in  impacted 
areas,  where  Government  installations 
placed  a  financial  burden  on  local  sys- 
tems. I  might  add  that  the  first  bill 
I  introduced  was  to  extend  this  program 
and  it  was  passed  last  year.  Nearly  half 
of  the  school  districts  in  Connecticut 
benefit  under  it  and  the  amount  if  Fed- 
eral funds  they  receive  is  more  than  $4.5 
million  annually. 

Another  bill,  of  which  I  was  a  cospon- 
sor  and  which  was  enacted  last  year,  was 
the  program  to  help  States  in  combating 
mental  retardation,  provide  maternal 
and  child  health  services,  and  care  for 
crippled  children.  Today  there  hangs  on 
the  wall  of  my  office  in  "Washington  a 
framed  copy  of  this  act  and  the  pen  used 
by  our  late  beloved  President  Kennedy 
when  he  signed  it. 

Another  of  my  bills  to  be  passed  by 
Congress  was  H.R.  7710,  to  assist  States 
in  rebuilding  their  commercial  fisheries. 
I  hope  in  the  near  future  to  obtain  funds 
under  this  act  to  build  a  modern  pier 
at  Stonington  and  to  revive  its  fishing 
industry. 
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OTHEK  IMPORTANT  LEGISLATION 

Other  bills  of  importance  passed  by 
Congress  are:  Hospital  and  Medical  Fa- 
cilities Act.  to  modernize  and  replace 
antiquated  hospitals;  Nurses  Training 
Act.  to  provide  more  nurses  said  more 
nursing  schools:  Clean  Air  Act.  to  study 
ways  to  eliminate  the  danger  of  air  pol- 
lution: and  the  Library  Services  Act.  to 
build  more  libraries. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  Housing 
Act,  which  provides  37,500  new  public 
housing  units,  extension  of  the  urban  re- 
newal program,  rehabilitation  of  slum 
areas,  more  liberal  mortgage  terms  on 
one-family  homes,  housing  for  the  elder- 
ly, low-rent  housing  for  migrant  farm- 
workers, grants  for  park  lands  and  open 
space  areas,  and  other  programs.  There 
is  also  the  Mass  Transportation  Act,  to 
provide  more  adequate  mass  transpor- 
tation for  our  cities  and  towns. 

MEDICARE  AhTD  SOCIAL  SECtTlUTY 

This  does  not  complete  the  list  by  far. 
There  are  many  more,  but  there  is  one 
which  I  want  to  mention  briefly  since 
it  is  now  the  center  of  a  great  fight.  I 
refer  to  the  efforts  in  Congress  to  provide 
an  effective  program  of  health  care  for 
our  aged  citizens.  Today  we  have  some 
18  mUlion  people  in  our  country  who  are 
over  65.  Most  of  them  have  limited 
financial  means  and  are  dependent  on 
their  monthly  social  security  checks. 
They  cannot  afford  hospital  care,  nurs- 
ing home  care,  doctor  bills,  and  similar 
other  expenses. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
a  bill  to  provide  a  5-percent  increase  In 
social  security  benefits.     When  the  bill 
came  before  the  Senate,  a  medicare  pro- 
gram was  added  which  provides  hospi- 
talization benefits  under  social  security. 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  succeed  in  re- 
taining  the   medicare    program    in   the 
bill.    This  would  be  a  wonderful  victory 
for   our   elderly    people,    who    would    be 
able  to  look  forward  to  the  future  with 
greater  security  and  faith  in  humanity. 
I  am  interested  in  this  social  security 
measure   for   another   reason.      In   May 
1964.  I  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  to 
provide  social  security  disability  bene- 
fits to  the  blind,  if  they  acquire  six  quar- 
ters of  coverage.     They  now  must  have 
20  quarters.     I  felt  that  their  affliction 
.    should    be    recognized    as    a    disability. 
When  the  social  security  bill  came  up  in 
the    Senate.    Senator   Hubert    H.    Hum- 
phrey— now   the   Democratic   candidate 
for  Vice   President— submitted   my  bill 
on  the  blind  as  an  amendment  to  the  so- 
cial security  bill.     It  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  without  opposition     If  my  bill  is 
enacted,  some  400.000  blind  persons  in 
the  country   will   be  entitled  to   receive 
social  security  disability  benefits. 

THE    ECONOMIC    SITl'ATION 

In  the  past  4  years,  under  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson administrations,  we  have 
made  great  strides  forward  which  are 
comparable  only  to  the  Roosevelt  era 
of  the  1930s.  When  President  Kennedy 
took  office  in  1961.  we  had  4  million 
Americans  unemployed  and  2.3  million 
people  were  entering  the  labor  market 
each  year.  Today  our  labor  force  is  about 
73  million  strong,  while  unemployment 
has  dropped  from  nearly  7  percent  to 
about  5  percent— the  lowest  in  nearly  5 


years.  Coagnas  recently  voted  to  set  up 
a  commlMlon  to  study  the  effects  of 
automation  on  employment  and  to  rec- 
ommend ways  to  lessen  its  Impact  on 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

For  those  In  the  ranks  of  labor,  these 
4  years  have  chalked  up  many  important 
gains.  Let  me  enimierate  some  of  these 
gcklns: 

Nearly  28  mUlion  Americans  are 
covered  by  the  minimum  wage  law  which 
provides  for  $1 .25  per  hour 

Factory  wages  Increased  from  $89  per 
week  in  January  1961  to  $103  now.  thus 
providing  more  money  in  pay  envelopes. 

The  cost  of  Uvtng  has  increased  by 
only  a  small  margin  and  prices  held 
steady.  whUe  wages  increased. 

Congress  extended  an  additional  $800 
million  in  unemployment  benefits  to  2.8 
million  workers  who  had  exhausted  their 

benefits.  ,    _,       . 

Unemployment  has  been  attacked  ana 
considerably  decreased  through  trainmg 
and  retraining  programs,  accelerated 
public  works  projects,  vocational  educa- 
tion, area  redevelopment  and  other  pro- 
grams. 

Equal  employment  rights  for  women 
were  established  to  protect  them  against 
wage  discrimination. 

Workers'  rights  are  protiH^ted  by  bet- 
ter and  faster  disposition  of  unfair  labor 
practices  cases  and  the  handling  of  labor 
complaints. 

Time  lost  in  strikes  has  been  cut  in 
half,  and  this  was  achieved  in  great 
measure  through  the  administrations 
attention  to  labor-management  problem.s 
and  the  improvement  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations. 


I  helped  several  firms  obtain  loans 
through  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. Similarly,  I  have  exerted  all  in- 
fluence to  aid  our  farmers,  particularly 
the  dairy  farmers  in  their  struggle  with 
the  milk  order  problem,  and  the  poultry 
farmers  who  face  terrific  competition,  i 
was  helpful  to  all  farmers  of  eastern 
Connecticut  in  obtaining  aid  to  combat 
the  army  worm  Infestation,  in  permission 
for  grazing  and  harvesting  of  hay,  and 
also  urged  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  provide  livestock  feed  grains 
to  farmers  suffering  from  the  drought. 

In  the  past  2  years  my  oflQce  handled 
many  personal  problems  of  constituents 
and  many  were  helped  with  housing 
needs,  servicemen's  hardship  cases,  vet- 
erans pensions,  social  security,  welfare 
problems,  immigration  matters,  postal 
service,  student  aid,  and  others.  As  your 
Congressman.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  you  in  every  way  possible, 
as  well  as  to  receive  your  views  on  the  is- 
sues of  today.  All  letters  receive  my  per- 
sonal attention.  For  any  information 
or  assistance,  address  your  letter  to  me 
as  follows:  Congressman  William  L. 
St.  Onck.  House  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


BILLS    INTROUtn   Kl) 

IXirlng  my  first  term  in  Congress  I  in- 
troduced a  total  of  43  bills  and  resolu- 
tions: 31  public  bUls  and  12  private  bills 
This  is  a  record  of  which  any  first-termer 
can  be  proud.  These  bills  deal  with  vari- 
ous problems  of  national  and  local  in- 
terest. About  a  half  dozen  of  them  were 
enacted,  several  were  included  with  other 
legislation,  and  several  private  bills  were 
resolved  administratively  The  remain- 
der will  go  over  for  the  1965  session. 

In  my  review  of  1963,  I  listed  19  of 
the  more  Important  bills  I  introduced 
Among  those  I  spoivsored  in  1964  are: 

H.R.  11021,  to  permit  a  tax  deduction 
for  the  construction  of  treatment  works 
to  control  and  prevent  water  ai.d  air  pol- 
lution. 

H.R.  11210.  to  permit  a  veteran  to  de- 
duct from  his  income  expen.ses  incurred 
by  the  death  of  his  wife  or  a  child,  so  as 
not  to  lose  his  VA  pension. 

H.R.  11393.  to  provide  .social  security 
disability  insurance  benefits  to  the  blind, 
if  they  have  six  quarters  of  coverage. 

H.R.  12013.  to  declare  election  day  a 
legal  holiday  in  order  to  encourage  all 
U.S.  citizens  to  vote 

H.R.  12354.  to  provide  for  a  general 
revision  of  the  U.S.  copyright  law 

CONCI.I'SION 

The  needs  of  the  people  of  my  district 
always  receive  primary  attention  Every 
effort  is  being  used  to  obtain  more  Gov- 
ernment contracts  for  industry,  public 
works  projects,  post  offices,  new  indus- 
tries. In  order  to  provide  more  work  and 
continued  economic  growth  of  the  area. 


EgUn  Activity  Teachei  a  D«fen$e  Lmiob 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  2.  1964 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
RECORD  an  editorial  from  the  Florida 
Times  Union  of  September  16,  entitled 
"Eglin  Activity  Teaches  a  Defense  Les- 
son." The  editorial  is  an  interesting  one 
which  points  to  the  conUnued  develop- 
ment of  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  and  north- 
west Florida. 

ECLIN  ACTIVITY  Teaches  a  Defense  Lpsson 
The  gulf  coast  region  of  nortliweet  Florida, 
sometimes  called  the  "Miracle  Strip."  Is  draw- 
ing  attention  thla  week  for  two  reasons,  one 
of  which  haa  to  do  with  the  construrtlon 
of  a  new  bridge  In  that  area,  and  the  other 
related  to  military  operations  at  the  Eglin 
Air  Force  Base. 

The  suite  rtxid  department  has  announced 
that  work  on  the  Brooks  Bridge,  costing 
nearly  $2  million,  will  begin  this  week  The 
span  will  go  acrofus  Santa  Rosa  Sound  to 
Santa  Rosa  Island  as  an  extension  of  the 
scenic  3H-ml!e  strech  of  U  S.  98  from  Pensa- 
cola  east  to  Fort  Walton  Beach  which  is  be- 
ing four-lanetl. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  this  area  In 
the  pa.st  25  years  has  been  largely  dtie  to  Its 
natural  beauty,  but  activity  like  that  during 
exercise  "Indian  River  III"  at  Eglin  defines 
another  reason  for  northwest  Florida  s  gulf 
coast  boom  Participating  In  the  exernses. 
which  are  being  conducted  by  the  US  I  ac- 
llcal  Air  Warfare  Center,  are  the  famous 
1st  Infantry  Division  and  the  2d  Logisti- 
cal Command.  The  maneuver  ha.«s  tlie  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  use  of  aviation  to 
enhance  the  combat  effectiveness  of  Army 
units 

Florida  lends  Itself  well  to  use  ius  a  tr.iin- 
ing  ground  by  the  military  For  example, 
favorable   year-round  weather    and    location 


196A 

brought  the  Navy  to  PeMikcala.  a  few  miles 
from  Fort  Walton,  many  years  prior  to 
World  n,  to  establUh  a  center  for  aviation 
training.  The  story  of  how  the  State  b«»me 
-  training  ground  for  unite  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  during  World  War  n  Is  a  matter  of 
record,  and  now  the  Space  Center  at  Cape 
Kennedy  ha«  become  ttie  proving  ground  for 
the  age  of  gadgetry. 
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Retief  Akead  for  Nurse  Shortage 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ANCHER  NE15EN 


or  Mm^^EBOTA 
IN  THE  HOrrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22, 1964 

Mr.  NELJSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  very  proud  of  the  work  of  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee In  obtaining  passage  of  the  Nurses 
Training  Act  of  1964.  As  one  who  helped 
frame  It,  I  was  privileged  to  be  present 
to  viitness  its  signature  Into  law  by  the 
President. 

I  was,  therefore,  very  happy  to  note 
the  strong  editorial  support  given  this 
significant  new  law  by  Florence  Paulson, 
editor  of  the  Mountain  Lake.  Minn..  Ob- 
server. I  place  Mrs.  Paulson's  editorial, 
which  points  out  the  "critical  shortage  of 
nurses"  In  our  country  today.  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  In  my  remarks: 

RELIXr  AHEAD  FOB  NlTRSI  SHORTAGE 

(By  Florence  Paulson) 
I  am  happy  to  sec  that  an  attack  is  being 
made  on  the  most  critical  stoortage  of  nurses 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  Just  signed  the  $287  mil- 
lion Nurse  Training  Act. 

This  money  Is  going  to  be  used  for  reha  ilU- 
tatVon  of  Inadequate  nursing  schools  and 
buildings  of  about  30  new  schools  by  1970; 
for  nursing  BtudenU  loans,  for  professional 
nurse  tralneeshlps  to  Increase  the  number  of 
advanced  and  speclallaed   nurses  and   teach- 

crs. 

The  following  Information  from  Sylvia 
Porter's  column  In  the  Uinneapolls  Morning 
Tribune  gives  startling  facts  and  figures: 
I  So  short  are  our  6,400  hospitals  of  profes- 
sional nurses  that  20  percent  of  these  posi- 
tions are  now  unfilled,  and  Just  to  fill  the 
hospital  openings  today  at  least  70.000  addi- 
tional professional  nurses  are  aceded. 

So  understaffed  are  our  nursing  homes  that 
1  out  of  10  ot  our  10.000  skilled  nursing  care 
homes,  serving  350,000  patients,  have  no  full- 
time  professional  or  pracUcal  nurse,  and 
among  our  13,000  residential  homes  for  the 
aged,  only  1  In  8  has  a  nurse. 

So  serious  Is  the  shortage  that  In  many 
hospitals,  underquaimed  nursing  aids  are 
giving  80  percent  of  all  nursing  care,  against 
the  20  percent  of  care  they  are  qualified  to 
give. 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  nursing  schooU 
has  been  declining  steadily.  There  are  1,200 
teacher  positions  vacant  Only  10  percent 
of  all  professional  nursee  today  have  a  col- 
lege degree. 

Meanwhile,  because  of  the  hlunt  fact  that 
nurses  on  average  earn  lees  than  eecretarles, 
eru-oUmenU  In  nursing  schoois  are  lagging 
far  behind  demand  for  nur»4ng  services  and 
an  estimated  600,000  trained,  professional 
nurses  are  not  practicing. 


RcpKteotatm  Loaf  of  MaryUad  Proridei 
laaifbt  Into  Gmgressman-Constihient 
Relatioiuliip 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  2. 1964 
Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished coUeague.  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  IMr.  Long],  recently 
wrote  a  thoughtful  and  constructive  ar- 
ticle concerning  the  kind  of  help  Con- 
gressmen give  their  constituents.  The 
article  appeared  In  the  August  1964  Issue 
of  Coronet  magazine.  As  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  Members 
of  this  body.  I  Include  the  text  of  the 
article : 

Dkab    Congrisshan 
(Everyone   should   realize   that  a   Congress- 
man's Job  is  not  a  nappy  one.    He  spends 
most  of  his  time  helping  constituents) 
(By  Representative  Clarence  D.  Long, 
of  Maryland) 
The  elderly  man  held  up   a  white  hand 
towel,  on  which  was  woven,   in  red  letters. 
"U.S.  Army."     He  then  handed  me  a  letter 
from   a   well-known    doctor,   certifying   that 
the  towel   had   been  removed  from   him   at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.     Years  before, 
the  man  had  been  operated  on  in  an  Army 
hospital   and  the   towel   left  in   him.     As  a 
result,  he  had  been  nervous  and  unable  to 
work.    He  was  receiving  a  modest  stipend  as 
a,   disabled    veteran,   but   wanted   more    ade- 
quate recompense.     Possibly,  the  towel  had 
affected  more  than  hU  digestion,  for  he  Im- 
parted  his   suspicion   of   a   Communist   plot 
among  Army  doctors. 

This  Is  one  of  the  thousands  of  cases  that 
have  come  to  me  In  over  a  year  as  Demo- 
cratic Congressman  from  the  Second  District 
of  Maryland,  which  consists  of  Baltimore, 
Carroll,  and  Harford  Counties. 

When  I  ran  for  office,  after  a  decade  and 
a  half  as  professor  of  economics  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  I  had  the  Idea  that  a 
Congressman's  Job  was  to  pass  laws.  Cer- 
tainly, hlB  vote  on  legislation  Is  the  source 
of  hU  Influence,  which  has  never  been 
greater  than  now.  Not  only  does  Congress 
spend  over  $100  billion  a  year,  butr— because 
of  tte  close  balance  of  division  In  Congress 
on  questions  of  liberalism  versus  conserva- 
tism—much of  its  leglslaUon  passes  or  falls 
by  a  narrow  margin. 

Nevertheless,  legislation  Is  not  what  takes 
up  most  of  a  Congressman's  time.  The  citi- 
zen has  discovered  that  hU  Congressman  can 
solve  his  «wn  as  well  as  the  Nation's  prob- 
lems. AA  a  result,  two-thirds  of  my  own 
time  and  sthree- fourths  of  my  staff's  have 
been  spent  not  In  considering  the  thousands 
of  bills  tossed  annually  into  the  hopper,  but 
In  bringing  business  to  my  district  and  help- 
ing my  consUtuenU  with  the  problems  they 
bring  to  me  by  phone,  by  maU,  and  by  visit. 

Bel  Air,  an  old  southern  county  seat,  was 
the  home  of  the  Shakespearean  actor,  Junius 
Booth,  who- had  many  children,  among  them 
John  WUkea  (who  aasasslnated  President 
Lincoln)  and  Edwin,  a  Shakespearean  actor 
more  famous  even  than  his  father.  In  the 
poet  office  la  a  mural  by  William  H.  Caifee 
depleting  a  performance  In  1850  by  Edwin 
Booth  at  the  Bel  Air  courthouse.  The  poet 
office  waa  being  remodeled  and  plans  were 
to  eliminate  the  mtiral  to  make  room  for  the 


new  air -conditioning  ducts.  The  community 
was  up  in  arma.  "The  mural  Is  dear  to  our 
hearts  "  Mayor  Buchal  wrote  me.  "We  don't 
want  to  see  It  mutUated  or  destroyed. 

"I  do  wish  you  could  look  mto  the  niatter 
and  find  out  which  of  the  architects  down 
there  In  Washington  has  holes  in  his  head, 
a  minister  wrote.  __..„* 

At  my  request,  the  Post  Office  Department 
in  Washington  stopped  the  work  and  t^k 
steps  to  see  that  art  could  live  with  alr- 
condltlonlng. 

A  man  sought  my  help  for  his  son.  Ten 
years  before,  the  son.  then  a  marine,  ■was  hav- 
ing trouble  with  his  wUe.  He  went  a.woX 
so  often  in  order  to  reason  with  her  that  he 
Anally  got  an  undesirable  discharge.  He  now 
S^a^lew  wife,  but  his  bad  conduct  record 
keeps  him  from  a  decent  Job.  claimed  his 
father.     Could  I  get  his  record  changed? 

Nothing  is  tougher.  I  had  not  previously 
been  able  to  accomplish  this.  Nev«^^l?f^ 
I  asked  my  secretary  to  get  through  to  Marine 
ntAMOU.  WhUe  waiting.  I  asked  whetber  the 
son  had  done  anything  outstanding  In  the 
Stervening  decade  to  Justify  changing 
Marine  Corps  records.  .. 

"Well."  the  father  said,  "he  served  3  years. 
He  hesitated. 

"What  for?"  I  asked. 

"Statutory  rape."  he  replied. 

-cancel  the  caU."  I  said  to  my  secretary. 

Recently    there    arrived    this    Irate    letter: 

"Dkab  Congrkssman  :  My  husband  brought 
me  to  this  country  17  years  ago  AJJ  he  eva- 
does  IS  sleep  and  put  his  pay  In  ^^^^^ 
Now.  he  says  I'm  such  a  lousy  cook^at  he 
got  the  Congressman  to  send  me  a  cookbook 
Could  you  write  me  a  letter  so  I  can  call 

bim  a  liar?"  ^  .  ^, 

I  replied  that  we  had  no  letter  from  her 
husband  in  our  file,  and  that  we  sefd  to* 
cookbooks  to  all  the  glrl»-no  reflection  on 
anvbodv's  cooking. 

one  day  I  received  a  letter  from  a  young 
man  who  had  a  wooden  arm.  He  had  worked 
at  a  local  mUltary  Installation  on  a  ham- 
burger grinder  which  could  chew  up  M 
pounds  of  meat  a  minute.  T^«i^*f^i;,^; 
properly  guarded,  had  taken  off  his  arm  up 
L  Hs  elbow.  For  this  he  wa.  given  an  offi- 
cial reprimand.  Without  a  hearing.  "H^ 
young  man  wanted  t4ie  '"•Prt^^d  off  his 
record.  In  order  to  get  a  promotion.  After 
2  years  of  appeals,  he  came  to  me.  I  wrote 
to"  the  commanding  general  for  a  bearl^. 
mdlcatmg  my  wish  to  ^  Pf«»«^*-  ^^^^ J*®' 
clal  reprimand  was  removed  by  return  maU. 
some  colonel  may  have  had  a  gxiUty  con- 
science about  allowing,  first,  auch  a  ^tua- 
tlon  to  develop;  and.  second,  a  reprUnand  to 
be  administered  without  a  hearing. 

Another  Ume,  a  call  came  In  from  a  State 
Department  official  who  lives  In  my  district. 
On  a  vUlt  to  Panama  dxirlng  the  crisis,  he 
had  purchased  a  small,  green,  Spanish- 
speaking  parrot.  Mattle  May.  quarantined 
for  a  health  check,  had  been  flown  to  Wash- 
ington the  previous  day.  Could  someone 
bring  her  over  to  Baltimore?  At  the  close  of 
business,  my  press  assistant  delivered  the 
bird  to  her  owner.  No  service  too  large  or 
too  small. 

Congress  stayed  In  session  aU  last  year  and 
did  not  adjourn  untU  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas Since  neither  my  staff  nor  I  had  had 
any  vacation  during  1963. 1  let  my  staff  go  for 
10  days  of  Christmas  recess.  This,  It  t\imed 
out,  prevented  any  vacation  for  me.  The  en- 
tire recess,  my  home  telephone  rang  with  re- 
quests for  help;  and.  with  my  staff  gone,  I 
had  to  do  the  work  myself.  Here  is  the  kind 
of  request  you  cannot  put  off : 

A  man  requested  a  mUltary  funeral  for  his 
brother,  a  decorated  veteran.  The  local  mili- 
tary authorltlee  reported  that  the  honor 
guard  was  off  on  Christmas  furlough.  ThU 
being  Saturday  afternoon  and  the  veteran 
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due  to  be  burled  on  Monday,  the  matter 
could  scarcely  wait  until  my  staff  got  bade. 
I  phoned  all  nearby  military  Installations 
and  insisted  that  men  be  summoned  back  to 
bury  a  man  who  had  fought  for  his  country 
when  It  needed  him  After  nine  phone  calls. 
I  won  him  a  full  military  funeral  with  honor 
Kuard,  rifle  salute,  and  taps 

A  sergeant  with  14  years  in  the  Air  Force 
gets  orders  for  Vietnam  He  welcomes  his 
dangerous  assignment,  but  -of  all  things  for 
an  airman— suffers  from  aeroneurosls.  a  fear 
of  flying  he  therefore  requests  help  to  get  to 
Vietnam  by  ship  Instead  of  plane  Now  they 
have  heard  everything 

A  farm  In  my  district  bids  to  supply  rab- 
bits for  medical  research  at  the  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  in  Washington  It  Is  low  bidder, 
but  the  procurement  officials  lack  confidence 
in  the  capacity  of  the  farm— notwithstand- 
ing the  rabbits  well-publicized  talent  for 
multiplication.  At  my  request,  the  Army 
looks  further  Into  the  farms  reproductlvlty 
and    awards    it    a    contract    U.    .supply    3,000 

rabbits. 

Many  of  the  problems  brought  to  me  are 
trivial  except  to  those  who  bring  them.  In 
recent  months,  I  have  settled  a  c(implalnt 
that  the  post  office  trucks  wake  up  the  neigh- 
borhood at  4:30  am  :  obtained  an  explana- 
tion from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion to  a  firm's  objections  that  fish  flour  had 
been  ruled  unacceptable  for  human  con- 
sumption, persuaded  the  employees'  associa- 
tion of  the  Social  Security  Administration  to 
contribute  $300  to  a  local  volunteer  flre  de- 
partment 

Some  cases  are  exasperating 
When  a  Navy  enlisted  man,  a  popular 
square  dance  teacher,  was  ordered  to  sea. 
the  commiinity  got  up  a  petition  to  have 
him  stay.  The  Navy  felt  there  were  more 
important  matters  to  attend  to  elsewhere 
in  the  world     I  agreed 

A  father  charges  discrimination  because 
his  son,  a  high  school  graduate,  had  failed 
an  Army  screening  test  I  learned  from  the 
recruiting  sergeant  that  with  a  passing  grade 
of  31  percent,  the  boy  got  only  3  percent. 
I  asked  the  recruiting  sergeant  U>  give  him 
some  books  to  study. 

One  case  Involved  me  In  an  unvisual  ex- 
perience. Neighbors  complained  of  generator 
noises  at  a  Nike  site.  The  following  Sun- 
day while  out  driving  with  my  son,  I  went 
by  the  installation  and  decided  U)  pay  It  a 
visit.  I  presented  a  card,  indicating  my 
membership  in  Congress  and  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  By  way  of  welcome, 
the  sentry  put  a  clip  of  bullets  In  his  carbine, 
searched  my  car  (which  bore  congressional 
license  plates),  then  checked  with  his  su- 
periors all  the  way  to  brigade  headquarters. 
I  was  denied  admission  to  the  site. 

Later,  I  learned  that  Army  counterintel- 
ligence agents  attempt  to  enter  missile  sites, 
armed  with  forged  credentials:  If  they  get  In. 
the  admitting  officers  are  in  trouble.  Thus. 
I  was  suspected  of  being  not  a  Communist 
spy— but  an  Army  counterintelligence  agent 
pretending  to  be  a  Congressman 

The  accomplishment  of  which  I  am  most 
proud  resulted  from  a  visit  by  a  distin- 
guished couple  after  I  t<x)k  office.  Dr. 
Lomsky  and  his  wife  had  fled  the  Com- 
munist takeover  of  Czechoslovakia  In  1948. 
leaving  behind — with  Mrs  Lomskys  parents, 
as  too  young  to  carry  through  the  hardships 
that  lay  ahead— a  baby  daughter  named 
•■Radmlla."  The  Lomskys  at  length  found 
their  way  here  and  became  American  citizens. 
In  the  years  since,  they  have  endeavored  to 
get  their  daughter,  now  17,  released  to  Join 
them.  They  had  about  given  up  hope  when 
a  friend  persuaded  them  to  see  me 

The  State  Department  could  promise 
little,  aside  from  offering  to  admit  the  girl, 
if  I  could  get  her  released.  I  wrote  the 
Czecboelovakian  Ambassador  No  answer.  I 
wrote    President    Novoiny      No    i.n.swer      In 


the  months  tiiat  followed.  I  wrote  again  and 
again.     Same  silence. 

Then    I    asked    Khruschchev    to   Intercede 
with  his  Communist  ally.    No  response  from 
him.   either;    but   several    weeks    later   I   re- 
ceived a  reply  from  the  new  Czechoslovakian 
Ambassador.  Dr.  Karel  Duda.  who  said  that 
because  of  my  Interest  the  case  would  be  re- 
opened.   No  word  for  another  6  weeks     Then 
President   Kennedy    was    assassinated       The 
alleged  assassin— though  surely  acting  on  his 
own— had  a  Communist  background  and  the 
Communists  were  concerntnl  over  American 
public    opinion       Seeking    some    small    good 
out  of  this  terrible  misfortune.  I  WTOte  to  the 
President  of  Czechoslovakia     'In  view  of  the 
recent    tragedy,    releasing    Radmlla    Lomsky 
might    do    much    to    reduce    world    tension  " 
A  few  days  later.  Dr   Duda  phoned  his  wish 
to    visit    my    office       I    alerted    the    Ix>mKkys 
The   Ambassador,  a  remarkably  young-look- 
ing man.   Informed   me   that    the   Czech   au- 
thorities had  Just  called  on   Radmlla  to  tell 
her   that   she    ct)Uld    leave 

He  then  lingered.  expre.'-.sniK'  his  admira- 
tion for  President  Kennedy  and  his  many 
favorable  Impresslon.s  of  the  ITiilt^-d  States 
When  he  left  I  picked  up  the  phone  U>  carry 
out  the  pleasantest  duty  I  have  had  to  per- 
form as  Congressman  A  month  later.  Rad- 
mlla came  down  at  P^iend.ship  Airport  to  the 
arms  of  her  fiimlly 

I  recently  UK)k  her  U)  WashnigtA)n  to  meet 
President  Johnson  and  to  see  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  John  MrCoRM.i<  k  Speaker 
McCoRMACK  exclaimed  •  Wh.it  a  lovely  young 
lady."  And  she  cerUilnly  is  blonde,  pretty. 
well  adjusted,  she  gets  high  ni.irks  at  Catons- 
ville  High  School  and  wa*  the  tirst  person  to 
be  awarded  a  new  scholarship  for  the  study 
of  ballet  at  the  Peabody  C<i!i.servatory  In 
Baltimore. 

I  shall  always  treasure  ihc  letter  I  got 
from  her  father:  "Even  though  Kadmlla  Is 
now  with  us  and  has  completely  filled  our 
house  with  gaiety  and  happiness  my  wife 
and  I  still  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
our  years  of  heartbreak  and  anxiety  are 
ended  As  one  father  to  another,  I  offer  you 
my  undying  gratitude  for  your  humane  ef- 
forts in  rescuing  us.  Yuur  action  in  behalf 
of  my  family  In  time  of  need  Is  especially  re- 
assuring to  us  as  new  cltii'^en.s  Where  but 
In  America  could  we  have  received  such 
personal  and  persistent  attention  from  a  high 
elected  official?" 

Cases  like  this  are  rewarding,  but  there 
are  those  who  deplore  this  kind  of  service  as 
keeping  a  Congressman  from  his  main  Job 
of  legislation  Indeed,  a  Congressman  could 
scarcely  vote  wisely  on  the  thousands  of 
bills  Introduced  each  year  even  if  he  sp)ent 
full  time  on  legislation.  With  all  this  busy 
work,  he  Is  good  to  know  the  ussues  on  the 
major  bills 

Nevertheless,  1  have  come  U)  appreciate  the 
value  of  this  service  work  For  one  thing. 
It  keeps  me  close  to  the  people  The  hun- 
dreds of  contacts  with  people  make  me  a  bet- 
ter Representative,  for  U)  represent  my  peo- 
ple I  must  know  what  they  want 

More  Important,  with  the  growing  size  ivnd 
complexity  of  Government — the  State  De- 
partment Building  alone  has  5  miles  of  cor- 
ridors— the  ordinary  person  often  does  not 
know  where  to  address  his  prayer  for  relief. 
Here  Is  where  the  Congressman  comes  In 
He  cannot  safely  close  his  desk  at  5,  or  seal 
himself  off  from  the  people;  for  he  must  go 
back  for  reelection  every  2  years  And  his 
vote  gives  him  the  power  needed  to  get  the 
ear  of  a  too-often  Indifferent  bureaucracy. 
The  Congressman  Is  thus  the  fellow  who  hu- 
manizes big  government  As  government 
continues  to  grow,  the  need  for  the  human 
intervention  will  unquestionably  grow  with 
It.  More  and  more.  It  Is  safe  to  predict, 
people  m  need  of  help  will  recall  the  old 
American  saying,  "Write  yotir  Congressman." 


Waf«-Price  GudeUnet  Breached 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22.  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  recent  labor  settlements,  particularly 
the  UAW -Chrysler  agreement,  have  seri- 
ously breached  the  administration's 
guldeposts  for  nonlnflationary  wage  be- 
havior. In  an  expanding  economy  where 
rising  demand  Is  already  beginninR  to 
press  against  capacity  in  some  lines, 
these  labor  settlements  signal  a  possible 
resumption  of  the  wage-price  spiral  and 
a  general  Inflationary  trend  In  the 
economy. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  action  of 
the  administration  at  the  time  steel 
prices  were  increased  In  1964  and  1963, 
no  sign  of  official  disapproval  of  these 
ix)tentially  inflationary  labor  pacts  has 
come  from  the  administration.  Evi- 
dently the  wage-price  goildeposts  will  be 
invoked  asainst  business  but  not  against 
labor. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  September  11  discusses  four  re- 
cent labor  settlements  that  seriously 
breach  the  wage-price  guldeposts.  Under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  this  article 
in  the  Record: 

Wage-Price  CIthdes  Hit  by  Rtxtt^t  a<-<  ords 
(By  FYank  C  Porter i 
The  administration's  antllnflatlonary 
wiige-prlce  guldeixists  stood  bent  and  bat- 
ered  yesterday  under  the  hurricane  force  of 
two  lush  lab<ir  settlements  which  may  even- 
tually affect  nearly  2  million  workers 

Almost  overlooked  In  the  controversy  over 
Wednesday's  hlgh-prlre  pact  between  Chrys- 
ler Corp  and  the  United  Auto  Workers  was 
an  agreement  13  hours  later  between  the 
Communications  Workers  of  Amenr.i  and 
the  Michigan   Bell  Telephone  Co 

While  "the  Chrysler  package  lncrea.se  has 
been  estimated  variously  from  4  3  to  4  7  per- 
cent annu.-Ulv  a  clear  breach  of  the  3  2  per- 
cent guldepost  formula — the  Bell  settlement 
appears  to  call  for  a  5-percent  boost 

And  although  administration  spokesmen 
have  laid  creat  stress  on  auto  negotiations 
iis  a  bellwether  for  other  Industries,  the 
Michigan  telephone  settlement  may  be  only 
slightly  less  streateglc  It  is  expected  to 
serve  as  a  contract  pattern  for  750.000  Bell 
System  employees  throughout  the  country 
and  Influence  negotiations  Involving  thous- 
ands of  other  communications   workers 

Although  both  settlements  violate  the 
guldepost  In  the  literal  sense,  private  and 
Government  economists  here  stress  that  the 
3.2  percent  standard  offered  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers  Is  in- 
tended as  an  average,  not  as  tlie  precise  tar- 
get for  every  settlement.  Thus  some  con- 
tracts can  be  expected  to  fall  below  it  and 
others  to  exceed  It. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  1964  the  average 
annual  wage  and  fringe  benefit  Increase  of 
negotiated  contracts  figured  out  to  3i2  per- 
cent,   the   guldepost   level. 

The  administration  warned  the  UAW  and 
the  auto  Industry  as  early  as  last  March  that 
excessive  conUact  Increases  could  threaten 
the  exUaordlnary  price  stabUlty  of  the  past 
7  years  by  Inducing  other  unions  to  seek 
similar  gains  and  thus  stimulate  a  new  round 
Of  wage-price  or  "cost-push"  Inflation 


But  UAW  officials  deny  the  auto  Industry 
is  a  bellwether.  They  contend  tb«t  market 
forces  rather  than  example  determine  labor 
settlements.  In  other  words,  few  Industries 
could  afford  to  pay  the  contract  gains  the 
UAW  expected  frc«n  the  carmakers,  whose 
profit  margins  are  about  the  highest  In  the 
Nation. 

While  attention  was  rlvlted  on  the  auto 
industry,  two  major  settlements  which  ex- 
ceeded the  wage  guldepost  went  practically 
unnoticed  earlier  this  summer. 

One  Involved  the  Nation's  big  oil  com- 
panies and  the  OU.  Chemical,  and  Atomic 
Workers  International  Union;  the  other,  the 
big  rubber  Arms  and  the  United  Rubber 
Workers. 

The  annual  wage  and  benefit  gains  con- 
tained In  both  agreemenu  have  been  gen- 
erally estimated  at  about  4.5  percent^ 
roughly  In  the  same  range  as  the  gains  won 
by  the  auto  workers. 

Some  analyslB  suggest  that  the  UAW  and 
CWA  pacts  merely  followed  a  pattern  set  in 
the  rubber  and  oil  Industries,  that  It  would 
be  unfair  to  point  an  accusatory  finger  at 
either  union  when  the  precedent  they  fol- 
lowed had  gone  unchallenged. 

And  defenders  of  the  UAW  and  Its  presi- 
dent, Walter  P.  Reuther.  argue  that  the 
union  was  Justified  In  piercing  the  adminis- 
tration's wage  standard  because  manage- 
ment had  failed  to  go  along  with  the  price 
guldepost. 

The  general  guide  set  on  wages  warns  that 
contract  gains  should  be  In  line  with  the 
national  trend  of  Increased  annual  output 
per  worker,  which  averages  3.2  percent  over 
the  past  5  years.  The  price  guldepost  calls 
on  Industrie*  where  this  productivity  In- 
crease exceeds  the  national  trend— It  has 
been  4  9  percent  In  autos  since  the  war— to 
reduce  prices. 

Although  Labor  Department  flgvires  show 
a  Blight  dip  In  car  prices  since  1958,  mostly 
due  to  quality  Improvement,  the  decrease  is 
not  proporUonate  to  the  excess  of  industry 
productivity  gains  over  the  national  average 
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AND   INDEXES. — The  Jolnt  Committee   on 
Printing  shall  have  control   of  the   ar- 
rangement  and   style    of    the   Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shaU  provide  for  the  publica- 
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Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and   delivery  of  the   Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  PrlnUng  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators.  Representatives,   and   Delegates   is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record —Tiie 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  Hotiae  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Pxovided,  That  the  makeup  of 


the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and   delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7  V^ -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6 Vi -point 
type;  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-point  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  m  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — K  man- 
tiscrlpt  or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — ^The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time;  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further,  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  fuU  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  nile  *hall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix   to   daily   Record  .—When 


either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Prorided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

lOibi.  Makeup  of  the  Appendxx — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  Hotise  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Hotises 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  m  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  i>ageB  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  lor  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 
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An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
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*Tiew  VuUj  IB  Space" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 


or    NEW    M«KICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  23. 1964 
Mr.  ANDERSON.    Mr,  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  several  years,  the  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences  Committee  has 
advocated  that  our  national  space  pro- 
gram should  furnish  a  broad-based  tech- 
nological   basis    for    the    exploration    of 
space  that  would  enable  our  Nation  to 
achieve  its  goal  of  preeminence  in  space. 
To  this  end,  we  have  authorized  the  ap- 
propriation of  large  sums  of  money  to 
accomplish  this  purpose.     We  have  re- 
peatedly defended   these   funds,  on  the 
basis  that  they  should  be  used  to  support 
a   well-balanced    national    space    effort. 
and  should  not  be  pegged  to  an  Individ- 
ual  program,    such    as    landing    on    the 
moon,  and  should  not  be  viewed  in  such 
narrow  proportions  as  merely  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  mission  of  landing  on 
the   moon    and    return.      We    have    en- 
couraged NASA  to  establish  parameters 
for  a  broad  technological  base  which  will 
serve  this  Nation  for  decades  to  come, 
and  to  look  beyond  the  present,  in  order 
to  plan  for  the  future. 

I  am  happy  to  find  that  knowledgeable 
people  are  agreeing  with  thj£  philosophy; 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recokd  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing In  the  September  21  edition  of 
Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology', 
and  written  by  Editor  Robert  Hotz.  Mr. 
Hotz  has  long  been  associated  with  avia- 
tion and  aerospace  technological  devel- 
opment, and  I  commend  to  all  the  read- 
ing of  his  recent  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

New  Vi-stas  im  Spacte 

Even  before  Its  first  decade  Is  compU't*, 
the  8f>ace  age  Is  opening  onto  new  vislas 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration currently  is  finishing  an  Inter- 
eetlng  exercise  {see  p  22)  aimed  at  eiiunlng 
the  new  technology  that  haa  been  created 
during  the  first  7  years  of  the  spece  age 
and  projecting  what  can  be  done  with  It  Ui 
the  decade  ahead.  Even  a  cursory  examina- 
tion of  space  progress  shows  clearly  that 
It  has  far  surpassed  the  rcjstest  predictions 
of  Its  early  prophets  The  new  vistas  that 
are  opening  for  the  future  would  have  been 
inconceivable  a  decade  ago 

The  fact  that  the  principal  leglslaUve 
architect  of  the  US  ir^aoe  program.  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  U  in  tiie  midst  of 
a  reelection  campaign  has  oertalnly  played 
a  part  in  the  timing  of  NASA's  new  exercise. 
But  technical  pressure  generated  by  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  pwt  few  years  made 


such  an  exerlcse  Inevitable  regardless  otf  tiie 
political  factorm.  Most  of  the  sclentUte.  en- 
gineer* and  administrators  Involved  In  the 
NASA-industry  pftrtnership  have  been  en- 
caged so  Intensely  In  pushing  apeclfic  proj- 
ect that  It  has  been  dlflOcult  for  them  to 
grasp  the  full  significance  of  the  enormous 
foundation  of  new  technology  they  have 
constructed  for  the  future.  Nca-  do  the 
American  people  who  have  enthuslasUcally 
supported  the  national  space  program,  both 
financially  and  emotionally,  fully  understand 
the  UnpUcatlons  generated  by  its  early 
achievements.  Thus,  we  thlnlt  that  NASA's 
current  effort  In  attempUng  to  sitetch  this 
new  technological  base  and  project  its  ap- 
plications for  the  future  ahold  serve  an  ex-  ^ 
tremely  useful   purpose. 

U.S.    tXADEHSHlP 

The  first  phase  of  the  U.S.  space  program 
was  strictly  a  defensive  reaction  to  the  pio- 
neering achievement  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
For  too  many  years  It  was  a  grueling  stem 
chase  that  demanded  extraordinary  financial 
and  technical  efioit  to  overcome  the  gap 
created  bv  complacency.  This  phase  has  Just 
about  ended.  Although  the  Soviets  stUl 
maintain  a  significant  lead  in  some  aspects 
of  manned  space  flight,  the  United  States 
has  created  a  much  broader  foundation  of 
space  technology.  This  Nation  has  clearly 
established  international  leadership  In  space 
science  and  such  applications  as  communi- 
cations and  weather  operational  satellite 
systems  while  slicing  the  Soviet  lead  In 
manned  flight. 

The   hardware   for   the   second   generation 
of  U  S    space  systems  Is  already  In  the  flight 
t»st  stage  and  Its  feasibility  already  demon- 
strated      This  is  why  It  Is  necessary  now  to 
organize  a  new  type  of  national  space  pro- 
gram  based   not   on   the   simple   concept    of 
overtaking  the  Soviets  but  on   utilizing  the 
new  riches  of  space  technology  to  serve  do- 
mestic and  International  goals  of  US   policy. 
Some  people  may  wonder  why  it  Is  neces- 
sary  or   even   desirable  now  to   chart   a   new 
space    program   when    the   principal    goal    of 
the  present  program— manned  landing  on  the 
moon-has  not  yet  been  reached.    There  are 
two   reasons   why   this   exercise   is   necessary 
now.     The  first  is  that  most  of  the  basic  new 
liardw*re  that  will  be  used  to  complete  the 
Apollo  moon  landing  program  has  been  de- 
signed and  is  being  constructed  and  tested. 
The  technological  capabilities  of  this  equip- 
ment   are    already    clear    even    though    they 
have   not   yet   been   refined   and   tested  by  a 
full-scale  lunar  landing  operation.     Second, 
if  the  capabilities  that  are  already  within  the 
realm   of   possibility   are   not   now   organized 
into   programs  projecting   them   beyond   the 
lunar  landing,  they  will  not  reach  fruition 
in  time  to  asstire  the  full  exploitation  of  this 
hardware  in  Its  operationally  reliable  stage. 
Although    responsible   NASA    officials   have 
been  harping  on  this  subject  for  the  past  few 
years,  it  is  still  not  widely  understood  that 
the  Apollo  lunar  landing  program  is  not  an 
end  m  Itself  but  rather  the  focal  point  for 
the   creation   of   a   new   reservoir   of   funda- 
mentol     technology    that    can    be    applied 
equally  well   In   unveiling  the  mysteries  of 
outer  space  or  improving  the  lot  of  man  on 
earth.      Now   that  much   of   thU   technology 
Is  visible,  tangible  hardware  and  functioning 
systems,  this  point  should  be  easier  to  under- 
stand,  even   t<x  skeptics  such   a«   Senators 
FuLBRiGHT,  Democrat,  erf  Arkansas,  and  Pbok- 
MiRE,  Democrat,  of  Wl»con«ln. 


SKKJND-CENMUTIOK    KAKBWART 

A   few   examples   will   suffice   to   illustrate 
the  major  capablUty  Increases  possible  frcHn 
the   second-generaUon  spece  hardware   now 
coming  into  being.     The  new  OGO  scientific 
satellite  wUl  )x  able  to  provide  from  10  to  20 
times  more  data  than  the  IMP  satellite  now 
sweeping  space  In  huge  elliptical  orbits  that 
almost  span  the  distance  between  earth  and 
the  moon.     Saturn  5  booster  being  buUt  for 
the  Apollo  mission  wUl  have  the  ability  to 
orbit  a  120-ton  payload— more  than  50  times 
the  weight  of  the  Initial  Mercury  capsules. 
How  to  use  this  120-ton  earth  orbit  capability 
will  certainly  be  one  of  the  major  questions 
posed  m  the  current  NASA  study.     A  whole 
new   spectrum   of   power   has   been   created, 
ranging  from   the    three   tons  of   thrust  per 
second    of    the    huge    Uquld-fueled    boosters 
through    electric,    nuclear    and    ionic    power 
dov^-n   to  systems  whose  power  can  be  cali- 
brated In  micromouse  burps  and  can  func- 
tion for  years  without  servicing.     Harnessing 
these   new  energy  sources  for  earth   as   weU 
as  s{>ace  applications  may  be  one  of  the  most 
technically   significant   developments   of   the 
next  decade. 

NASA  Is  picking  an  excellent  time,  aside 
from  the  election  Implications,  to  Inventory 
the  achievements  of  space  technology  and 
project  them  Into  a  future  format  that  will 
give  Uie  national  space  program  a  focus  and 
purpose  beyond  the  Apollo  lunar  landings. 
For  the  development  of  space  technology  will 
continue  to  open  new  vistas  for  man  and  his 
universe  that  cannot  yet  be  perceived  from 
this  point  in  time  with  our  vlsflon  still 
clouded  bv  the  earth's  atmosphertc  she&Ui. 

Robert  Hotz. 


Addresi  by  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  Oc- 
casion of  tie  Commissioning  of  the 
Polaris  Submarine  "John  C.  Calhoun" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 

or    VTRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23, 1964 
Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  the  26th  of  our  Navy's  mighty 
Polaris  submarines  was  commissioned. 
She  is  the  U.S.S.  John  C.  Calhoun,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  a  great  South  CaroUna 
statesman.  The  commissioning  address 
appropriately  was  delivered  by  our  able 
and  distinguished  colleague  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]. 

This  fine  new  vessel  will  add  strength 
to  our  Nation  just  as  the  statesman 
whose  name  she  bears  was  a  bulwark  of 
strength  to  our  country  during  another 
perilous  time  in  our  history.  An  excel- 
lent ship,  she  is  a  product  of  the  NewTxsrt 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co..  lo- 
cated across  the  river  from  me  in  Tom 
Downing's  congressional  district.  Many 
of  my  constituents  work  in  that  yard 
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and  have  applied  their  skills  and  their 
experience  to  making  each  succeeding 
vessel  built  there  a  little  better  than 
its  predecessor.  And  so.  this  Is  the  finest 
of  our  Polaris  submarines  yet  to  enter 
active  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  fitting  that  Mr. 
Rivers,  a  worthy  successor  In  the  Halls 
of  Congress  to  the  great  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, should  make  the  address  on  this 
occasion,  and  his  remarks  were  so  appro- 
priate, so  interesting  and  informative 
that  I  commend  them  to  the  reading  of 
the  entire  membership  His  address 
follows : 

Addrkss  Delivered  bt  Hon   L   Mendel  Rivess, 
OF  South  Carolina,  at  the  Commissioning 
OF   THX   "John    C    Calhoun'    SSB(N)630: 
Seftkmber  15,  1964,   Newport  News,  Va. 
About  182  years  ago,  two  boys  were  bom 
In  a  new  nation — one  in  the  North  and  the 
other  in  the  South  of  this  InXant,  struggling 
member  of  that  cold  and  brutal  domicile  we 
call  the  family  of  nations,  this  new  concept 
In  democracy,  only  an  experiment   In  self- 
government,  was  never  before  attempted,  and 
It  haa  never  since  been  equaled. 

The  one  child  from  the  North — Daniel 
Webster — was  born  In  a  log  cabin  on  the 
bleak  and  frigid  slopes  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  other— John  Caldwell  Calhoun— In  the 
warmer,  friendly  climate  of  frontier  South 
Carolina. 

Each  of  these  children  was  destined  to  be- 
come an  Imperishable  cord  In  the  fabric  of 
our  American  heritage  Each  was  destined 
to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  warp  and  woof 
of  the  American  loom  which  was  to  weave 
other  mental  giants.  Each  was  to  add  to  the 
legacy  of  every  American.  Each  was  to  leave 
hl8  Imprint  Indelibly  Inscribed  In  every  his- 
tory book  portraying  the  American  story. 

Prophetic  words  were  destined  to  come 
from  the  lips  of  each  In  1832.  Daniel  Web- 
ster said:  "If  disastrous  war  .should  sweep 
our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  another  gen- 
eration may  renew  it;  If  it  exhaust  our 
Treasury,  future  industry  may  replenish  It; 
If  It  desolate  and  lay  waste  our  fields,  still, 
under  a  new  cultivation,  they  will  grow  green 
again,  and  ripen  to  future  harvests  It  were 
but  a  trifle  even  If  the  walls  or  yonder 
Capitol  were  to  crumble.  If  Its  lofty  pillars 
should  faU,  and  Its  gorgeous  decorations  be 
all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  valley,  all  these 
might  be  rebuilt.  But  who  shall  reconstruct 
the  fabric  of  demolished  government?  Who 
shall  rear  again  the  well-proportioned 
columns  of  constitutional  liberty? 

"Who  shall  frame  together  the  skillful 
architecture  whloh  united  national  sov- 
ereignty with  suite  rights,  individual  secur- 
ity, and  public  prosperity'  No  If  these 
columns  fall,  they  will  be  raised  not  again. 
I4Jte  the  Coliseum  and  the  Parthenon,  they 
will  be  destined  to  a  mournful,  a  melancholy 
immortality.  Bitterer  tears.  Ixxwever.  will 
flow  over  them,  than  were  ever  shed  over  the 
monumenta  of  Roman  or  Orecian  art;  for 
they  will  be  the  remnants  of  a  more  glorious 
edlfflce  than  Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw.  The 
edlfflce  of  constitutional  American  llb«^y." 
For  this  Immortal  American,  a  grateful 
country  named  her  18th  Polaris  submarine. 
Now  the  other  immortal,  who  devoted  his 
life  to  the  defense  of  Constitutional  Ameri- 
can liberty  and  States  rights,  shall  be  forever 
remembered  as  a  man  who  loved  his  country. 
Revered  Its  traditions  Protected  its  mores. 
Vigilantly  defended  its  form  of  Government, 
and  never  once  in  his  entire  life  surrendered 
his  principles. 

I  regard  this  honor  honor  of  participating 
in  the  conunlssionlng  of  our  26th  fleet  bal- 
listic missile  submarine,  named  In  memory 
of  that  other  incomparable  American — John 
Caldwell  Calhoun — ^a  privilege  I  shall  cherish 
so  long  as  I  shall  live. 


With  pardonable  pride  and  with  a  sense 
of  deep  humility.  I  count  it  one  of  the  high- 
lights at  my  uneventful  and  unimportant 
life  that  I  was  able  to  persuade  the  late  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  to  name  this  submarine 
for  our  own  Immortai  South  CaJT>llnlan. 

In  the  book  1  hold  in  my  hand,  "Profiles  in 
Courage."  written  by  the  late  President  John 
P.  Kennedy,  are  these  words  quoted  from 
Daniel  Webster  portraying  John  CaldweU 
Calhoun:  "Much  the  ablest  man  In  the  Sen- 
ate." The  greatest  in  fact  he  had  met  In  his 
entire  life.  "He  could  have."  declared 
Webster,  "demolished  Isaac  Newton.  John 
Calvin,  and  even  John  Locke  as  a  logician 
His  speeches,  stripped  of  all  excess  verbiage 
marched  across  the  Senate  floor  in  even 
columns,  measured,  disciplined,  carrying  all 
before  them."  Webster  knew  this  man. 
Webster  knew  Calhoun  as  no  other  man  did. 
He  met  Calhoun  on  the  field  of  battle,  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
And  there,  he  felt  the  wounds  of  conflict 
Sailors.  I  am  told,  are  alleged  to  be  some- 
what BuperstlUous  and  conscious  of  good  and 
bad  omens.  And  therefore,  perhaps  the  name 
of  a  ship — and  especially  a  ship  as  Important 
to  the  Nation  as  this  one-  may  have  great 
signiflcance  to  the  two  crews  that  are  as- 
signed to  her.  If  so- -this  subnmrine  will 
sail  over  and  under  the  seas  protected  by  the 
name  and  memory  of  an  American  who  has 
no  equal  in  our  history 

Greatness  epitomized  Calhoun  and  genius 
was  his  at  a  very  early  age.  He  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  2  years  and.  In  the 
process,  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa— the 
acme  of  collegiate  Intellectual  attainment 

Indeed.  John  Caldwell  Calhoun  was  a  great 
man.  He  dwarfed  his  contemporaries  as 
does  the  lordly  cedar  of  the  mountain  tower 
over  the  blushing  violet  of  the  valley.  He 
was  a  lawyer,  a  member  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina General  Assembly,  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Secretary  of  War, 
Secretary  of  State.  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  Member  of  the  US 
Senate. 

Tliere  was  In  lil.s  c-hiiniiler  many  of  the 
attHbutes  of  those  who  serve  aboard  our 
submarines  He  was  Independent  of  thought 
and  independent  of  action  Surely,  there  is 
nothing  more  independent  than  a  Polari.s 
submarine  on  station  far  from  the  shores  of 
America.  And.  I  say  U)  you.  his  death  did  not 
toll  the  end  of  States  rights 

Calhoun  was  a  lonely  man  Not  becau.se 
he  lacked  friends  or  family,  but  because  of 
such  superb  Intellect  He  was  lonely  because 
he  knew  that  with  the  death  of  State  sover- 
eignty, came  the  death  of  individual  freedom 
He  knew  that  a  powerful  bureaucracy  meant 
a  weak  State  sovereignty.  He  knew  that  a 
strong  Washington  meant  a  weak  Virginia  or 
South  Carolina. 

He  was  a  brilliant  man  who  preferred  to 
lead  rather  than  be  led;  he  was  a  genius 
serving  with  many  who  could  only  aspire  to 
genius. 

And  in  his  loneliness,  there  Is  a  kinship 
for  those  of  you  who  will  carry  with  you  the 
awesome  responsibility  of  gwardlng  our  Na- 
tion from  the  depths  of  the  oreun  or  the 
sanctums  of  the  sea. 

All  of  you  who  compose  the  officers  and 
crew  of  this  submarine  have  demonstrated 
a  capability  and  a  degree  of  accomplishment 
that  sets  you  aside  from  others  You  truly 
can  be  compared  with  the  man  for  whom 
this  submarine   is  named. 

Since  you  will  have  so  much  In  common 
with  John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  I  propose  to 
you  that  you  adopt  a  motto  for  this  sub- 
marine taken  from  the  lips  of  this  patriot 
I  hope  that  aboard  this  submarine  In  some 
conspicuous  spot  you  place  a  plaque  and 
imprint  upon  it  these  words  of  Calhoun : 
"The  honor  of  a  nation  It  its  life." 

As  she  goes  forth  to  sea.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  each  of  you  will   be   blessed  with   the 


ability,  the  foresight,  the  determination,  ths 
steadfastness,  the  patience,  the  stamina,  aiui 
the  personal  courage  of  the  man  for  whom 
this  submarine  is  named 

Perhaps  you  did  not  know  that  among  th« 
many  achievements  of  John  Caldwell  Cal. 
houn  was  the  unheralded  fact  that  whll« 
serving  as  Secretary  of  War,  he  is  considered 
by  many  to  have  been  the  progenitor  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  This  may  be  hearsay  in 
Virginia,  but  it  is  history  in  South  Carolina. 
I  am  afraid  that  he  would  not  recognize  it« 
application  today,  but  nevertheless  it  still 
remains  American  policy.  Ignored  and  shat- 
tered as  It  may  be. 

And  perhaps  you  would  be  interested  to 
learn  that  John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  as  Sec- 
retary of  War.  fought  to  obtain  added  bene- 
fits for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  And 
this  is  every  American's  Job. 

And  it  was  John  Caldwell  Calhoun  who 
issued  these  prophetic  words  many  years  ago. 
"However  removed  our  citizens  from  the 
great  powers  of  the  world  and  how  peclfle 
our  policy,  we  are  liable  to  be  Involved  la 
war — perpetual  peace  Is  a  dream  which  no 
nation  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy.- 
As  a  war  hawk  who  survived  the  vengeance 
of  the  Indian,  he  knew  as  no  other  American, 
the  words  of  the  greatest  philosopher.  Plato, 
who  said  "Only  the  dead  have  seen  the  enfl 
of  war." 

He  knew  as  did  few  that  peace  is  only  for 
those  who  can  protect  it.  He  knew  that 
when  the  war  tocsin  sounds,  only  the  stronf 
can  come  forth,  and  only  the  ready  remain. 
Had  there  been  more  John  Caldwell  Cal- 
houns  In  1916.  and  more  John  Caldwell  Cal- 
houns  in  1938.  and  more  John  CaldweU 
Calhouns  In  1M9.  perhaps  the  policy  of  con- 
stant  preparedness,  for  which  he  fought, 
would  have  prevented  the  wars  which  have 
taken  so  many  jM-eclous  flowers  of  our  Amer- 
ican manhood. 

John  Caldwell  Oalhoim  was  a  discerning 
man  and  an  Inconfparable  Judge  of  men. 
As  Secretary  of  War,  for  example,  he  per- 
sonally screened  every  cadet  at  West  Point, 
and  1  year,  after  the  names  of  35  Vlrglnlana 
had  been  submitted  to  him  as  possible  ca- 
dets at  West  Point,    he  approved    only  9 

Among  those  nine  were  three  who  were 
destined  to  become  the  great  leaders  of  the 
lost  cause— Robert  E.  l^ee.  Joseph  E  John- 
ston. aBd  Jefferson  Davis. 

So.  ladles  and  gentlemen — I  extend  my 
sincere  beet  wishes  to  the  officers  and  men 
who  will  man  this  submarine;  I  congratulate 
the  builders,  and  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
this  great  Nation,  I  welcome  this  submarine 
to  the  ever-growing  fleet  of  belUstlc  sub- 
marines which  have  become  a  hallmark  in 
our  defense  posture. 

I  also  welcome  the  officers  and  men  of 
this  ship  to  their  home  port  of  Oharleslon. 
Certainly,  nothirvg  oould  be  more  appropri- 
ate for  this  submarine,  with  its  awesome 
destructive  power,  with  its  highly  trained 
crew,  and  with  Its  monumental  responsibil- 
ity, than  to  sail  Into  Charleston  Harbor- 
where  reets  the  remains  of  that  restless 
man — and  rekindle  once  again  the  s^jirit  o* 
John  Caldwell  Calhoun  among  the  people 
of  my  Charleston,  and  our  people  of  South 
Carolina,  who  revere  his  memory  and  praise 
his  name. 

You  will  flJid  that  Charleston  Is  proud 
of  America's  military  might;  proud  of  the 
knowledgw  that  Charleston  is  a  vital  PolarU 
submarine  base;  and  proud  of  a  ship  that 
bears  the  name  o*  John  Caldwell  Calhoun; 
and  proud  that  while  we  protect  the  piist  we, 
too,  have  concern  for  the  future 

And  Just  as  Charlestonlans  and  South 
Carolinians  will  be  proud  of  this  submarine, 
so  also  will  they  t)e  proud  of  you  the  ofll- 
cac*  and  men  who  will  have  the  priceless 
privilege  of  eerring  aboard  this  great  addi- 
tion   to    th«   naval    might    of    America  -the 


only  nation  on  earth  capable  of  leading  the 
free  world — long  may  her  land  be  bright, 
protect  her  by   your   might.  Great  God   our 

King- 


No  TV  Debates  This  FaD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or  N»w  hampshixk 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  23. 1964 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  un- 
fortunate action  of  44  Democratic  Sen- 
ators In  kUUng  the  legislation  authoriz- 
ing debates  and  other  TV  and  radio  ap- 
pearances by  major  presidential  and 
vice-presidential  candidates  has  at- 
tracted a  considerable  amount  of  edi- 
torial comment,  most  of  it  understand- 
ably unfavorable. 

In  addition,  the  action  Is  having  some 
very  unfortunate  results  wholly  outside 
the  political  arena.  The  defeat  of  this 
legislation  api>arently  has  forced  the 
cancellation  of  a  television  appeal  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
annual  charity  drive  of  the  United  Fund 
and  the  Community  Chest.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  this  blow  to  the  charity 
and  welfare  programs  financed  by  these 
community  agencies  must,  of  course, 
rest  on  those  who  refused  to  allow  pass- 
age of  this  equal  time  suspension  blU. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
some  sample  editorials  on  the  Senate's 
action,  together  with  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  detail- 
ing this  unfortunate,  but  wholly  fore- 
seeable, side  effect  of  the  Senate's  deci- 
sion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug  20.  1964] 
No  Debate 
The  decision  of  President  Johnson  to  avoid 
a  television  debate  with  Senator  Goldwater 
is  poor  public  policy,  whether  or  not  It  Is 
wise  politics.  The  Senate  Democrats  were 
Clearly  deferring  to  the  President's  assess- 
ment of  his  own  political  Interests  when  they 
voted  to  table  the  bill  which  would  have 
suspended  the  equal-time  requirement  and 
thus  cleared  the  way  for  a  direct  confronta- 
tion before  a  nationwide  audience. 

It  is  In  the  public's  Interest  that  a  presi- 
dential campaign  should  approach  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  coherent  and  responsive  dia- 
log between  the  two  candidates.  The  tele- 
vised debates,  as  our  experience  of  1960 
demonstrated,  are  valuable  in  developing 
that  dialog.  They  could  have  been  espe- 
cially useful  this  year  in  view  of  the  Repub- 
lican candidate's  apparent  determination  to 
avoid  press  conferences  and  his  propensity 
f'lr  repudiating  or  reinterpreting  his  previous 
remarks. 

President  Johnson  Is  not  a  man  given  to 
underconfldence  In  his  own  persuasiveness. 
His  reticence  in  this  Instance  has  put  an 
unfortunate  limit  on  the  evidence  available 
to  the  voters  in  Judging  which  nominee  is 
better  qualified  to  act  as  spokesman  for  this 
Nation  before  the  world. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Aug.  20.  1964) 

A  Baokward  St«p  ow  Equal  Toe* 

When  the  Senate  obliged  the  President  by 

killing   the    equal    time    suspension    bUl.    it 

meant  neaUy  to  torpedo  any  prospect  of  a 

1964  series  of  debates  between  Mr    Johnson 

and  Senator  Goldwater — and  to  relieve  Mr. 

Johnson    of    any    embarrassment    he    might 

have   felt    at   personally    turning   down   the 

Goldwatx  challenge. 

But  It  did  more.  It  deliberately  threw 
a  major  block  In  the  path  of  the  broadcast 
Industry  In  Its  effort  fairly,  honestly,  and 
fully  to  cover  the  campaign.  It  knowingly 
denied  the  Nation's  voters  the  right  to  have 
this  coverage.  Killing  the  bill  (which  had 
previously  passed  both  houses,  with  over- 
whelming bipartisan  support)  was  a  shoddy 
bit  of  backstage  pollUcal  trlckst«rlng.  And 
it  was  clearly  dictated,  for  his  own  political 
advantage,  by  President  Johnson. 

This  was  not  Just  a  "great  debates"  bill — 
though  one  of  Its  principal  purposes  was  to 
makes  the  debates  possible.  Section  315  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Act  of  1934 
requires  broadcasters  to  provide  equal  time 
for  all  "legally  qualified  candidates"  in  any 
given  race,  however  frivolous  their  candi- 
dacies (and  there  were  at  least  14  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  in  1960 ) .  This  had  the 
effect  of  placing  broadcasters  in  an  all  but 
impossibly  t^ght  sUalghtjacket.  This  was 
loosened  somewhat  in  1959,  with  legislation 
exempting  certain  types  of  programs— such 
as  on-the-spot  news  coverage  and  bona  fide 
news  interviews — from  the  requirements  of 
section  315.  But  It  still  left  a  broad  range 
of  potentially  useful  broadcasting  enterprise, 
including  documentaries  about  the  candi- 
dates, under  Its  restrictions,  which  in  prac- 
tical effect  amount  to  a  prohibition. 

The  bill  dutifully  voted  down  by  obedient 
Senate  Democrats  would  simply  have  sus- 
pended section  315.  &s  it  applied  to  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President  only, 
for  the  duration  of  the  1964  campaign,  as 
was  done  in  1960  and  as  President  Kennedy 
had  urged  for  1964. 

The  networks,  which  under  the  1960  sus- 
pension proved  themselves  scrupulously. 
even  self-consciously,  fair  In  their  campaign 
coverage,  are  thus  barred  from  serving  the 
public's  right  to  know  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  The  public  has  been  told  that  If  it 
thinks  it's  entitled  to  the  fullest  and  best 
possible  coverage,  it  had  better  think  again. 
Mr.  Johnson  says  no — and  for  no  apparent 
reason  better  than  a  wish  to  duck  a  debate 
challenge  by  hiding  behind  a  legal  obstacle 
rather  than  saying  no. 

Eventually,  section  316  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed entirely:  what's  good  for  the  Presi- 
dential race — and  suspension  would  have 
been  good — Is  good  for  congressional.  Stat*. 
and  local  races,  too.  But  the  least  Congress 
could  have  done  this  year  would  have  been 
not  to  take  the  backward  step  it  took  in 
burying  even  this  limited  suspension. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Journal  American,  Aug. 

20.19641 

Wrong  Channel 

By  killing  a  proposal  that  would  have  sus- 
pended, for  the  duration  of  the  election 
campaign,  the  equal  time  provision  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Act  as  applied  to 
broadcasters,  the  Senate  Democrats  have 
done  the  public  a  disservice. 

It  was  a  squeaker  vote,  44  to  41,  and  It 
was  dubious  strategy. 

Whether  true  or  not.  the  impression  will 
remain  that  the  Senate  Democrats  (except- 
ing 12  who  did  not  vote  with  the  majority) 
were  influenced  by  the  White  House.  And 
whether  true  or  not,  the  impression  will  re- 


main that  the  White  House  wanted  to  pre- 
vent any  chance  of  televised  debates  between 
President  Johnson  and  Baekt  Goldwater. 

The  rtUlng  out  of  TV  debates  made  the 
headlines,  but  It  Is  not  the  primary  issue. 

THE  NETWORKS  NOW  CRIPPLED 

The  primary  Issue  Is  that  the  networks  are 
now  crippled  In  preventing  any  special  re- 
porting of  candidates.  If  they  do  under- 
take such  reporting,  the  equal  time  provi- 
sion makes  them  liable  to  being  forced  to 
offer  air  time  to  all  other  candidates  of 
splinter  parties. 

As  Robert  W.  Sarnoff.  president  of  NBC. 
pointed  out  recently  in  a  reasoned  letter 
to  the  New  York  Times,  equal  time  "would 
limit  or  preclude  programs  providing  back- 
ground Information  on  the  principal  candi- 
dates and  their  campaigns — Information  to 
which  the  public  Is  entitled  In  the  process 
of  selecting  a  President  or  a  Vice  President." 
Such  programs  were  possible  in  1960  when 
the  provision  was  suspended. 

As  concerns  debates.  President  Johnson, 
if  he  wished,  could  have  declined  to  par- 
ticipate on  absolutely  valid  grounds. 

The  tremendous  responsibilities  of  his  of- 
fice— the  fact  that  national  security  might 
be  endangered  by  a  slip  of  the  tongue  In  the 
heat  of  debate — are  solid  reasons  why  he 
could  have  declined. 

The  President  also  Is  an  record  before  the 
public— virtually  day  by  day  on  policies  and 
decisions,  and  the  determination  that  went 
into  making  them.  And  this,  too,  could 
legitimately  make  debates  vmneceesary. 

That  is  why.  In  our  opinion,  the  question 
of    debates    Is    not    a    primary    issue.     Capri- 
ciously limiting  one  source  of  public  inf  orma-  ' 
tion  is  the  primary  Issue,  and  that  is  what 
the  Senate  Democrats  have  done. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  20,  1964] 
TV  IN  THE  Campaign 
The  Senate  made  a  serlotos  mistake,  in  oxir 
opinion.  In  voting  down  the  proposed  amend- 
ments  to  the  "equal-time"  law.  The  bills. 
which  had  passed  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate In  somewhat  different  form,  were  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  presentation  of  the 
major  presidential  candidates  to  television 
and  radio  audiences.  They  would  not.  of 
course,  have  required  debates  between  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Senator  Goldwater.  Their 
purpose  was  to  facUitate  the  arrangement 
of  broadcasts  related  to  the  1964  campaign 
that  would  have  been  mutually  satisfactory 
to  the  two  candidates. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  Demo- 
cratic hierarchy  has  rejected  this  limited  re- 
laxation of  the  present  law.  The  case  against 
requiring  equal  time  on  the  air  for  the  major 
national  candidates  and  the  candidates  of 
obscure  fringe  parties.  If  they  demand  it, 
grows  stronger  every  year.  We  think  the 
provision  should  be  not  merely  set  aside  in 
presidential  campaigns  but  repealed  outright 
as   to   all   political   contests. 

For  the  present  campaign,  however.  It  U  a 
question  of  using  broadcasting  facillUes  to 
the  maximum  extent  for  presentation  of  the 
real  candidates  without  any  change  In  the 
law.  Fortunately,  the  equal-time  require- 
ment does  not  extend  to  newscasts  or  to  regu- 
larly scheduled  interv-lews.  Presumably 
President  Johnson  and  Senator  Goldwater 
can  appear  on  such  programs  as  "Meet  the 
Press"  or  "Face  the  Nation."  for  example, 
without  exposing  the  networks  to  demands 
from  the  fringe  candidates.  If  they  were  so 
disposed,  it  is  possible  that  both  coiUd  ap- 
pear together  on  a  regularly  scheduled  Inter- 
view of  this  kind. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  the  emphasis 
upon  "debates"  between  the  presidential 
candidates,    a  form   of   encounter   that   ob- 
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vlously  met  with  the  dlBapproval  of  President 
Johnson,  has  resulted  In  the  deni&l  of  any 
legislative  rellet  from  the  restrictions  at  the 
present  law.  Nevertheless,  a  great  deal  of 
radio  and  TV  "exposure"  Is  possible  under 
the  statute  as  It  stands.  There  Is  a  genuine 
public  Interest  In  expanding  legitimate  news 
coverage  and  Interviews  to  the  maximum 
permissible 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  4.  1964] 
Johnson  Mat  PoRFErr  TV  Spots  by  Retusal 
To  Dkbatk  Ooldwater — Equal  Time  Law, 
tti   FoacK   This    Year.    Jeopardizes    Broad- 
cast roB  Charity,  Press  Sessions 

Washington. — President  Johnson's  deci- 
sion not  to  debate  Senator  Goldwatek  on 
television  U  producing  curious  side  eflects: 
Mr.  Johnson  apparently  won't  be  able  to  ap- 
pear on  the  TV  klckoff  of  the  United  Fund 
and  Community  Chest  campaigns,  at  least  In 
the  traditional  format,  and  he  may  not  be 
able  to  schedule  any  more  televised  news 
conferences. 

During  the  election  season,  the  radio  and 
television  appearances  of  the  President  and 
all  other  candidates  for  office  are  vitally 
affected  by  an  otherwise  little  noticed  sec- 
tion of  the  Communications  Act 

Section  315,  the  equal  time  law.  doesn't 
say  anything  about  debates  or  United  Fund 
campaigns,  but  It  does  say  that  if  a  station 
permits  a  candidate  for  public  office  to  use 
Its  facllltes  It  must  afford  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  other  candidates  for  the  siime  office. 

The  broadcasting  industry  has  long  wished 
Congress  would  repeal  the  section,  at  least 
for  presidential  and  vice-presidential  candi- 
dates. The  networks  have  no  objection;  In- 
deed they're  anxiovis  to  give  the  two  major 
parties'  top  candidates  lots  of  prime  time — 
but  not  If  It  means  giving  equal  time  to  a 
dozen  or  so  splinter  party  candidates. 

When  no  White  House  incumbent  was  run- 
ning for  reelection,  there  was  no  problem. 
Congress  suspended  section  315  for  the  1960 
presidential  and  vlce-presldentlal  candidates, 
meaning  that  the  TV  networks  could  carry 
the  Kennedy-Nixon  debates  without  having 
to  give  time  to  splinter  party  candidates. 

NO     SUSPENSION     THIS     YEAR 

But  this  year  the  Democratic  leadership  in 
Congress  refused  to  suspend  the  section. 
Clearly,  Congress  and  the  networks  were 
ready  but  the  White  House  wasn't.  Lyndon 
Johnson  never  said  he  wouldn't  meet  Barry 
GoLDWATEB  In  a  TV  debate,  but  the  Demo- 
cratic congressional  leadership,  according  to 
most  Interpretations,  acted  on  cue  from  the 
White  House.  Mr  Johnson  apparently  has 
no  Intention  of  sharing  with  Senator  Gold- 
WATEB  the  big  TV  Hudlonce  that  the  Presi- 
dency commands. 

There's  no  indication  whether  Mr  John- 
son realized  that  this  might  bar  him  from 
almost  any  Johnson-only  TV  appearance  that 
the  party  doesn't  pay  for  Tlicre  may  be  no 
more  televised  White  House  news  confer- 
ences until  after  election  day.  the  FCC  Is 
studying  this  question  now.  There  appar- 
ently won't  be  any  special  pr(.;?rams  featur- 
ing Mr.  Johnson,  such  as  the  United  Fund- 
Community  Chest  kickoff 

The  FCC.  in  respon.se  to  a  request  frum  the 
United  Community  Campaigns  of  America, 
ruled  that  if  stations  carried  a  Johnson  TV 
appearance  for  the  charity  fund  campaign, 
they'd  have  to  make  equal  time  available  to 
Mr.  GoLDWATER  and  all  the  splinter-party 
candidates.  United  Community  Campaigns 
had  arranged  with  NBC  to  tape-record  a  5- 
minut-e  broadcast  by  Mr  Johnson  at  the 
White  House  to  be  carried  on  all  national 
networks  during  prime  time  September  11. 

NO    "PUBLK'    SKRVIf  E"    FXEMPTION 

The  Commission's  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican members  agreed  in  the  decision  that 
there's  nothing  In  section  315  exempting 
Presidential  broadcasts  that  are  directed  "In 


the  public  Interest  or  as  a  public  service." 
Thus,  If  stations  air  a  candidate's  fund  appeal 
they'll  be  liable  for  equal-time  demands;  It's 
"Immaterial  whether  or  not  a  candidate  uses 
the  time  to  discuss  matters  related  to  his 
candidacy."  the  FCC  said. 

The  Oommlsslon  did  offer  the  thought  that 
perhaps  a  Johnson  fund  appeal  could  be  car- 
ried In  a  different  format.  Congress  In  1959, 
It  noted,  amended  section  316  to  exempt  ap- 
pearances of  candidates  on  "bona  flde  news- 
casts," news  interviews  and  In  documentaries 
and  "on-the-spot  coverage  of  bona  flde  news 
events  "  The  FCC  suggested  that  perhaps  a 
tape  of  a  Presidential  appeal  could  be 
worked  Into  network  news  progranLS  without 
Incurring  the  equal-time  liability  But  the 
Commission  didn't  guarantee  It  would  find 
such  an  arrangement  exempt:  It  wasn't  asked 
to  pass  on  that  question,  the  agency  said. 

The  FCC's  basic  decision  breaks  new 
ground,  though  it  Isn't  precedent  shattering. 
During  the  1956  campaign.  President  Elsen- 
hower appeared  In  a  special  telecast  to  talk 
to  the  Nation  about  the  Suez  Canal  crisis 
Adlal  Stevenson  demanded  eq\ial  time  and 
the  FCC  turned  him  down 
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Precedents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or    MISSOITRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23.  1964 

Mr.  HAIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  today  we  have 
a  "heads  you  win,  tails  I  lose"  situation. 
When  Republicans  are  In  the  minority 
a.s  indeed  they  are  in  this  Chamber,  the 
administration  is  able  to  ride  roughshod 
over  the  rifihts  of  the  minority  and  use 
any  parliamentary  device  It  desires  with 
little  regard  to  morality  of  fair  play. 
How  clearly  this  was  illustrated  In  the 
wheat-cotton  bill.  But  consider  the  other 
body  where  those  who  favor  calling  a 
halt  to  Supreme  Court  intrusion  in  the 
field  of  State  reapportionment  are  In  the 
majority  as  evidenced  by  several  recent 
votes.  Yes,  the  people  of  the  United 
states  are  prevented  from  expressing 
their  will  by  a  band  of  liberals  who  are 
afraid  to  let  the  issue  come  to  a  vote. 
Certainly  the  citizens  of  our  Nation  have 
a  right  under  the  Constitution  to  insist 
that  the  Supreme  Court  be  a  judicial 
rather  than  a  legislative  body  and  that 
is  the  purpovse  of  the  Tuck  bill  which  re- 
cently passed  this  House.  It  is  also  the 
purpcse.  though  somewhat  less  clearly 
defined,  of  the  Dirksen  proposal. 

Following  is  an  article  by  Mr.  William 
Buckley,  Jr..  from  the  Columbus.  Ohio, 
Dispatch,  which  puts  this  issue  in  its 
proper  perspective; 

Attacks   on    Supreme   Court    Havf    Historic 
Precedents 

(By  William  F  Buckley.  Jr  ) 
Senator  Golowater  has  opened  up  an  issue 
than  which  there  Is  no  more  Important  In 
the  domestic  scene,  it  seems  to  me.  And  his 
doing  so  has  elicited  howls  of  pain  and  rage 
rri)m  are  you  surprised? — precisely  those 
forces  who  pledge  their  eternal  allegiance  to 
freedom  of  speech  and  to  the  imperatives  of 
rhetorical  moderation. 


The  man  In  Washington  most  influential 
In  matters  that  have  to  do  with  the  Supraaa 
Court,  with  the  single  exception  of  Chl«( 
Justice  Warren  himself  and  of  course  tba 
President,  Is  Mr.  Emanttkl  Ckller.  chairmsQ 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  at 
Representatives. 

Said  he,  reacting  to  Senator  Goldwatbi'i 
speech:  " — (an  act  of)  violent  demagoguvy 
(which)  can  only  incite  disrespect  for  law 
and  order." 

To  make  absolutely  sure  he  had  made  hu 
point,  Representative  Cxixes  urged  the  Na- 
tion to  beware  of  Ooujwatkr  much  as  it 
would  beware  of  Hitler  or  Mussolini  "One 
of  the  first  and  surest  steps  to  totalitarian- 
ism Is  taking  away  the  Independence  of  the 
courts  of  a  nation.  That  was  what  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  did." 

The  trouble  with  Emanczx  Celler's  squid- 
like  reaction  to  Senator  Goldwater's  charge 
is  that  It  presupposes  that  any  criticism  of 
the  leadership  of  the  Supreme  Court  equaU 
an  attack  on  the  independence  of  the  Court. 
To  take  such  a  position  is  to  assume  that 
there  never  lias  been,  and  could  not  possibly 
be.  such  a  thing  as  Judicial  abuse,  or  Judicial 
tyranny. 

Suppose  Mr  Celler's  philosophy  had  ob- 
tained in  1857.  at  the  time  the  Supreme 
Court  laid  down  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
whose  ineunltig  was  in  effect  that  Negroes  arc 
not  human  beings,  but  merely  pieces  of 
property?  Would  it  have  been  an  attack 
upon  the  Independendence  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  have  railed  against  that  decision — 
as  for  Instance  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and 
HeiU7  Thoreau  did?  And  the  New  'york 
Times?     And    Abraham   Lincoln? 

Those  who  are  increasingly  Impatient  with 
Senator  Ooldwater  should  consider  the  dif- 
ficulty he  has  in  making  his  points,  so  poised 
are  his  critics  to  emit  their  keening  criti- 
cisms of  his  remarks. 

The  Senat<^>r  said  that  the  Supreme  Court 
In  these  days  Is  "the  least  faithful  to  the 
constitutional  tradition  of  limited  govern- 
ment of  the  three  branches  of  government." 
He  singled  out  as  examples  the  two  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  respecting  school 
prayer  and  reapportionment.  These  two  Is- 
sues are  not  the  subject  of  this  analysis,  but 
rather  the  question  whether  it  is  any  longer 
permissible   to   criticize   the  Court. 

Now  Senator  Goldwatoi's  p>olnt  Is  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  overstepped  Its  con- 
stltutfonal  function  by  misconceiving  Itself  as 
a  body  with  essentially  legislative  rather  than 
Judicial  functions.     Is  this  an  extremist  view? 

Prof.  Edward  Oorwln  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, for  years  acknowledged  aa  perhaps  even 
the  foremost  authority  on  constitutional 
law.  a  few  months  before  his  death  deplored 
the  "aggressive  tendencies"  of  the  Warren 
03urt.  The  chief  Justice  of  the  Individual 
States  passed  a  resolution  of  censure  agnlnat 
Mr     Warren   In    1958. 

In    that    same    year    Mr.    Justice    Learned 
Hand,   lecturing   at   Harvard    University,   re-    ^ 
marked   acidly    that   the   Warren   Court   had 
turned  Itself  into  a  "third  legislative  cham- 
ber." 

Senator  Goldwateh  uttered  a  sentence 
which  in  my  Judgment  is  a  profound  as  any 
he  or  anyone  has  recently  made,  when  he 
said  In  his  speech  to  the  political  scientists 
In  Chicago;  "The  question  under  our  system 
of  government  Is  not  simply  what  decision 
is  right,  but  also  who  has  the  right  to  de- 
cide: only  when  the  latter  question  Is  an- 
swered, should  the  former  be  considered  " 

That  Is  quintessential  conservative  doc- 
trine, for  those  who  wonder  what  conserva- 
tism consists  In,  and  Senator  GoldwatO 
brilliantly  lives  up  to  his  function  as  s 
crystalllzer  of  the  conservative  position  by 
uttering  it. 

The  argument,  Senator  Ooldwatsji  is  say- 
ing, Is  not  whether  it  Is  right  or  wrong  under 
the  aspect  of  the  heavens  that   the  regents 
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of  New  York  State  should  have  prescribed 
a  prayer  for  those  who  wished  to  utter  It 
at  the  beginning  of  classes  or  whether  the 
State  of  Tenneissee  gives  adequate  privileges 
to  urban  voters:  but  rather,  what  are  the 
means  set  down  by  the  Constitution  for  cor- 
recting these  measures,  If  Indeed  they  are 
to  be  corrected? 

The  means  set  down  are  primarily  legis- 
lative, not  Judicial :  and  it  Is  a  friend  of  tlie 
Constitution,  and  a  mature  student  of  a 
viable  political  freedom,  who  has  the  covu-age 
to  remark  the  growth  of  Judicial  tyranny. 


Legislative  Reapportionment:  The  Hope- 
lets  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF  vtrclnia 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  23.  1964 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Hope- 
less Situation,"  from  the  Richmond  News 
Leader  of  September  22,   1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Hopelkss  Situation 

A  llile  more  than  2  years  ago.  on  AprU  7. 
1962.  Governor  Harrison  signed  the  reappor- 
tionment bill  recently  enacted  by  the  Vir- 
ginia General  Assembly.  It  wasn't  much  of 
a  bill,  as  this  newspaper  commented  at 
the  time.  The  new  law  corrected  a  few  gross 
Inequalltle*  that  had  developed  In  the  pre- 
ceding 10  yeara,  but  It  left  some  large  and 
obvious  discrepancies  In  the  allocation  of 
seats  In  Virginia's  house  and  senate. 

Mr.  Harrison  did  his  best  to  put  a  good 
face  on  the  matter.  To  those  who  com- 
plained that  the  cities  were  being  short- 
changed, he  pointed  out  that  55  of  the  100 
house  seate  and  29  of  the  40  senatorial  dis- 
tricts served  urban  areas.  He  dwelled  upon 
the  dlfHcultles  of  fair  apportionment  In  a 
state  that  stretches  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  "Ours  Is  a 
large  State  of  diverse  Interests  and  habits." 
He  commented  especially  upon  the  differ- 
ence In  the  task  of  a  legislator  who  serves 
a  single  county  or  city  alone,  by  contrast 
with  the  task  of  a  legislator  who  serves  half 
a  dozen  political  subdivisions. 

Population  alone  should  not  be  the  sole 
measure  of  fairness  in  allocating  legislative 
seats,  the  Governor  Insisted.  Geography 
counts  for  something,  and  community  of 
interest,  and  the  convenience  of  the  people. 
By  long  tradition,  Virginia  never  has  divided 
any  city  or  county  In  different  legislative 
districts.  He  felt  confident  this  sensible 
practice  would  be  preserved.  "Virginia  would 
be  fiiced  with  an  utterly  hopeless  situation 
were  population  the  sole  basis  of  reappor- 
tionment." 

We  recall  these  remarks  of  Mr.  Harrison  by 
way  of  emphasizing  how  drastically  condi- 
tions have  changed  since  he  spoke  2  years 
and  5  months  ago.  Now,  by  decree  of  the 
•Supreme  Court,  population  has  Indeed  be- 
come the  sole  basis  of  reapportionment.  Cus- 
tom, tradition,  convenience,  community,  and 
geography  have  been  outlawed  altogether. 
Virginia's  1962  act  has  been  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. In  November,  the  assembly  must 
be  summoned  Into  special  session  to  tackle 
the   "utterly  hopeless  situation." 


Now,  the  problem  in  this  whole  contro- 
versy over  reapportionment  Is  that  the  equi- 
ties are  sorely  divided.  It  wovUd  be  so  much 
easier  to  denounce  the  Supreme  Court  al- 
together, or  to  uphold  the  Supreme  Court 
altogether,  or  per  contra,  to  Insist  that  the 
States  were  altogether  right,  or  altogether 
wrong.  No  such  neat  and  simplified  posi- 
tion can  be  taken. 

The  palpable  fact  Is  that  the  State  legis- 
latures, over  a  long  period  of  years,  have 
grossly  neglected  their  plain  duty  In  this 
field  The  record  Is  clear,  and  the  record 
is  shameful.  Virginia's  course  of  conduct 
has  been  far  superior  to  that  of  most  other 
States,  but  even  here,  the  assembly's  1962 
reapportionment  act  complacently  provided  a 
Seventh  Senate  District  of  61.700  persons  and 
a  Ninth  Senate  District  of  163.400.  Those 
who  seek  to  defend  this  sort  of  thing  are 
defending  the  indefensible. 

Thus  we  are  persuaded  that  the  Supreme 
Covirt  was  not  wholly  In  error,  In  the  original 
Tennesesee  case.  In  concluding  that  such 
gross  inequities  could  be  made  subject  to 
judicial  relief.  A  persuasive  case  could  be 
made,  so  long  as  one  were  deaf  to  the  his- 
tory and  intention  of  the  14th  amendment, 
that  Tennessee  was  denying  some  of  Its  peo- 
ple equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  had  been  content 
with  a  reasonable  and  restrained  construc- 
tion of  the  14th  In  this  application.  It  Is 
likely  that  more  good  than  harm,  on  balance, 
would  have  resulted.  The  most  flagrantly 
offending  States  would  have  been  nudged 
Into  the  making  of  necessary  reforms,  but 
there  would  have  been  no  political  revolu- 
tion. 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  was  not  content  with 
such  a  course.  On  June  15  of  this  year,  It 
handed  down  its  reckless  and  doctrinaire  de- 
cision asserting  that  population,  and  popu- 
lation only,  must  be  the  controlling  factor. 
In  that  sweeping  opinion,  one  of  the  great 
checks  and  balances  of  the  American  politi- 
cal system  was  nullified.  The  Court  was  Just 
as  wrong  In  Its  direction  as  the  offending 
States  were  wrong  on  their  side. 

Now  Virginia  la  caught  in  the  Judicial 
whirlwind.  Mr.  Harrison,  to  his  great  credit, 
has  kept  his  head.  He  has  asked  the  nec- 
essary people  to  make  the  necessary  studies. 
He  has  neither  capitulated  nor  defied.  The 
assembly  will  try  Its  hand  once  more.  And 
If  the  assembly  falls  to  suit  the  Judges' 
egalitarian  fancies?  Then  presumably  the 
Judges  themselves  will  draw  legislative  dis- 
tricts with  Judicial  pens. 

These  are  the  unpalatable  alternatives — 
the  rape  of  fair  play  on  one  hand,  the  rape 
of  the  Constitution  on  the  other.  In  this 
dilemma,  only  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  can  provide  prompt  relief  by  submit- 
ting a  constitutional  amendment  tt^t  would 
permit  the  SUtee  to  apporUon  one  legislative 
chamber  on  factors  other  than  pure  popula- 
tion. The  very  submission  of  such  a  pro- 
posal might  tame  the  ardor  of  our  Federal 
Judges,  and  thus  provide  a  breathing  space 
In  which  abstract  "equality"  could  be  made 
reasonably  subject  to  the  demands  of  com- 


Parge  Enterprise,  calls  for  greater  recog- 
nition of  the  contributions  made  by  the 
American  farmers.  In  the  colorful  and 
historic  Kickapoo  Valley  of  Wisconsin. 
Editor  Widstrand  is  painfully  aware  that 
the  parity  index  of  74  percent  is  the 
lowest  since  the  thirties  and  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  on  the  American  farmers 
is  the  most  offensive  in  many  decades. 
His  editorial  suggests  a  method  of  recog- 
nizing through  a  day  of  public  tribute 
the  debt  of  the  consumer  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  Americas  food  and  fiber. 
Under  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  this 
editorial ; 

Farmer's  Dat 

With  the  turbulence  of  our  time  an  Idea 
has  struck  which  might  be  a  step  toward 
solving  a  social  Injustice  which  has  long 
been  neglected. 

We  suggest  that  a  day  of  the  year  be  set 
aside  as  Parmer  Day."  a  sequel  to  our 
Labor    Day    holiday. 

"Labor."  that  priceless  commodity,  with- 
out which  nothing  Is  accomplished,  has 
made  great  strides  In  the  past  30  years.  They 
now  bargain  with  equality,  pride,  and  ef- 
fectiveness at  the  bargalnlngg  table.  The 
fruits  of  labor  are  now  more  equaUy  shared 
by  the  laborer. 

Not  so  with  the  farmer.  He  Is  disoriented 
and  split  on  methods  and  policy  in  an  almost 
impossible  Jumble  of  marketing  process.  He 
still  takes  what  Is  offered  and  pays  what  Is 
asked  In  his  selling  and  buying. 

In  this  day  of  the  NFC  we  have  the  farmer 
desperately  trying  to  raise  his  Income  In 
order  that  he  may  live  on  the  same  standard 
as  the  rest  of  the  citizens.  He  works  harder 
and  longer  than  most  citizens  and  enjoys 
less  of  the  fruits  of  his  labc«-. 

Farming  today  Is  a  highly  technical  opera- 
tion. And  besides  the  skill  required  to  make 
the  operation  successful,  a  substantial  cap- 
ital Investment  must  be  made. 

The  family  farmer  needs  help  In  our  new 
great  society  and  one  step  Is  to  give  him 
recognition.  Surely,  we  all  must  realize  that 
the  great  abundance  of  food  we  enjoy  Is 
made  p>088lble  by  fanners. 

With  May,  July.  September,  and  November 
taken  up  with  holidays,  we  suggest  early 
spring.  March  or  April,  when  the  soil  Is  be- 
ginning to  awake,  and  the  fanner  again  Is 
planning  to  make  his  gigantic  effort  and 
magnificent  contribution  to  o\ir  society,  as 
the  proper  time  for  the  holiday.  Let's  recog- 
nize him  as  a  hard-working  man.  a  shrewd 
businessman  tmd  an  equal  citizen  with  a 
Farnner  Day. — Ed. 


monsen.se. 


Farmer's  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  SeptembeT  23, 1964 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Publisher  and  Editor  Arnott 
Widstrand,    Jr.,    In   his   paper,    the   La 


Keepinf  an  Eje  on  Inflation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V'ES 

Wednesday.  September  23, 1964 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  watchfulness  against  the  insidious 
enemy — inflation,  has  l)een  voiced  by 
Members  of  this  House,  distinguished 
economists,  on  l)oth  sides  of  the  aisle; 
and  it  is  hopeful  and  wmifortlng  to  note 
that  editorialists  are  keeping  a  watchful, 
perspective  eye  on  the  problem. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  such  an  editorial  from 
Newsday,  Tuesday.  Septemt)er  22,  1964: 
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FCKL  FOE  IHTLATION 

Walter  Reuther  bavlng  achieved  major 
beneflts  for  bis  UAW  member*  in  oontxacU 
with  Chrysler  and  Ford  (OeneraJ  Motors 
■till  Lb  to  come),  the  cycle  of  Innatlon  baa 
now  been  given  a  trial  «pln  by  David  J. 
McDonald,  president  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers'  Union.  The  motor  contracts  have 
been  described  by  all  concerned  as  nonln- 
flatlonary.  on  the  basis  that  wage  Increases 
and  fringe  benefits  will  be  paid  from  In- 
creased earnings.  Such  Is  not  the  case  with 
steel,  the  other  bellwether  American  Indus- 
try. McDonald  says  that  wages  and  hours 
ought  to  be  substantially  Improved  when 
the  \inlon  negotiates  next  year  for  new  con- 
tracts. If  the  auto  settlements  represent  a 
basis  for  steel,  then  the  guidelines  set  up 
by  the  President's  economic  advisers  wUl  be 
breached — and  here  we  go  again. 

In  the  last  several  years,  progress  has  been 
made  toward  holding  Inflation  In  curb  and 
toward  reducing  the  growth  In  the  cost  of 
Uvlng.  If  steel  follows  the  trend  set  by 
autoe.  unquestionably  smaller  Industries  will 
fall  In  line.  Prosperity,  as  we  all  ought  to 
have  learned  frcon  the  late  1920's.  can  if 
unregulated  become  galloping  inflation,  and 
the  only  sequel  Is  a  massive  depression. 
Someone,  possibly  the  President,  ought  to 
remind  the  steelworkers  that  there  are  limits 
to  what  the  Industry  can  pay  without  rais- 
ing prices. 


Jobuon's   Race  Afainst  Time 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  A.  KNOX 

OF    MICH IG AW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23.  1964 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
following  article  by  Columnist  John 
Chamberlain  appearing  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  September  21,  1964.  While, 
In  the  opinion  of  some,  things  appear 
good  for  the  President  at  the  present 
time.  Just  what  problems  he  faces  in  the 
future  are  clearly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  21,   1964] 
Tmsi  DATS 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

JOHNSON'S    RACK    AGAINST    TIME 

Things  loolt  g-ood  for  Lyndon  Johnson. 
With  the  polls  falling  his  way.  he  has  been 
able  to  cultivate  a  panic  psychology  among 
the  more  fainthearted  Repvibllcans.  He  will 
probably  win  In  November  by  a  thumping 
majority  In  s<:)me  40  out  of  50  .St;ites  If  the 
present  conservative  apathy  persists.  Even 
BO.  he  will.  If  successful,  almost  certainly 
feel  that  he  has  Just  made  It  by  a  hair  in  a 
fantastic  race  against  time. 

The  bl^  thing  hanging  over  hl.«i  head  Is 
South  Vietnam.  There  Is  obviously  no  gov- 
ernment In  that  country  that  Is  worth  the 
name.  The  assassination  of  Diem  and  Nhu 
and  the  banishment  or  imprisonment  of 
their  followers  vitrually  cleaned  out  every- 
one capable  of  running  a  government. 

As  Marguerite  Hlgglns.  who  deserved,  but 
failed  to  get,  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  her  Viet- 
namese reporting,  put  It.  the  Diem  coup  was 
aa  dl.sastrous  to  South  Vietnam  as  the  liq- 
uidation of  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  entire  Cabinet,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
the  Governors  of  the  50  States,  the  mayors 
of  all  the  big  cities  and  the  aspiring  minority 
candidates  for  all  top  executive  posts  would 
be  In  America. 


T«t.  despite  the  Inability  oS  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  And  any  base  or  personnel  for 
either  a  strong  antl -Communist  clvU  gov- 
ernment or  a  stable  military  dictatorship, 
the  ultimate  dlaaater  hasn't  happened.  Gen- 
eral Khanh  stUl  U  In  control.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  Russian  ambassador  to  South 
Vietnam,  Ilya  Shcherdakov,  who  was  head 
of  the  Chinese  section  of  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nist Party  Central  Committee  during  the  de- 
velopment of  the  rift  between  Moscow  and 
Pelplng.  portends  a  continuing  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  big  Red  powers  for  the  con- 
trol of  North  Vietnam.  So  the  United  States 
plays  in  luck  here.  Since  the  disaffected  stu- 
dents have  glFen  General  Khanh  3  months 
In  which  to  "democratize"  his  South  Viet- 
namese regime,  he  will  probably  be  around 
until  after  the  American  presidential  elec- 
tion is  over. 

What  win  happen  then  will  be  of  great 
moment  to  the  world.  But  if  Thlch  Tri 
Quang.  the  Buddhist  troublemaker  who  got 
his  Indoctrination  In  subversion  from  the 
North  Vietnamese,  emerges  next  year  as  a 
neutralist  head  of  state  in  South  Vietnam, 
all  Barrt  Ooudwatct  can  do  will  be  to  say 
from  his  Phoenix  retirement,  **I  thought  this 
would  happen." 

Another  thing  hanging  over  Lyndon  John- 
son's head  Is  the  coming  Inflationary  Im- 
pact of  the  Chrysler  and  Ford  labor  con- 
tracts. When  General  Motors  and  certain 
automotive  parts  companies  have  all  signed 
similar  agreements,  the  pressure  will  be  on 
every  other  union  in  the  United  States  to 
come  up  with  equivalent  victories.  The  steel 
union  bosses.  In  particular,  will  be  put  on 
notice  by  their  followers  to  "stand  and  de- 
liver" Higher  steel  wages  will,  of  a  cer- 
tainty, mean  higher  steel  prices,  and  these 
will  either  have  to  be  absorbed  by  fabricat- 
ing companies  (at  a  cost  to  profit  margins) 
or  passed  along  to  the  consumer  (at  a  cost  of 
diminished  turnover). 

None  of  this  splrallng  process  will  be  read- 
ily discernible  before  Novemt)cr,  however.  It 
win  be  something  for  a  victorious  President 
Johnson  to  deal  with  next  year.  And  again, 
all  Barrt  Goldwatcr  can  do  will  be  to  say 
from  his  Phoenix  retirement,  "I  thought  this 
would  hapisen." 

Lyndon  Johnson  is  skillfully  working  his 
slight  margin  of  time  for  everything  that  It 
Is  worth.  The  election  of  an  anti-Red  Presi- 
dent in  Chile  was  a  good  break  for  him.  The 
stock  niarket  holds  up.  With  everything  go- 
ing for  him  In  the  short  term,  Mr  Johnson 
ml.sses  no  chance  to  cultivate  the  feeling  that 
this  Is  1820.  that  we  are  In  the  middle  of  the 
Era  of  Good  Peeling,  and  that  he  Is  a  stand- 
in  for  a  man  named  James  Monroe  who  got 
every  electoral  vote  save  one.  The  man  who 
wants  to  be  "everybfxly's  President"  prob- 
ably will  succeed  In  his  effort  for  Just  long 
enough  to  make  It  to  his  next  inauguration. 

The  ravens  are  gathering,  however.  The 
pressures  of  a  rising  money  supply  are  al- 
ready pushing  up  prices  on  a  broad  front. 
The  bloom  Is  off  the  housing  boom.  And 
the  Vietnamese  crisis,  with  Its  portent  for 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  as  well  as  for 
Malaysia  and  the  rest  of  southeast  Asia,  will 
not  wait  forever. 

Maybe  Barrt  Goldwater  will  be  lucky  if 
he  does  not  win. 


A  Saccess  Story  Unmatched  in  a  Lifetime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23, 1964 

Mr.  KARTH.    Mr.  Spesdcer.  It  has  been 
a  generation  since  the  actions  of  Con- 


gress have  offered  so  much  hope  ao^ 
opportunity  to  millions  of  Americans. 

In  education,  health  and  welfare, 
human  rights,  the  national  economy, 
natural  resources,  national  security,  in-' 
temational  affairs,  and  science  and  tech- 
nology, the  88th  Congress  has  made  pos. 
slble  national  programs  which  will  pix>. 
foundly  change  our  country  for  the 
better,  will  extend  new  and  broadening 
opportunities  to  many  people,  and  will 
assure  the  permanence  and  stability  of 
the  great  society  we  are  building. 

xducation 

In  the  field  of  education  particularly 
has  the  88th  Congress  distinguished  it- 
self.   It  has — 

Authorized  a  3 -year  program  to  build 
new  medical,  dental  and  related-type 
teaching  facilities  and  to  offer  student 
loans: 

Passed  a  3 -year  program  of  loans  and 
grants  to  aid  colleges  and  universities  in 
financing  academic  construction; 

Approved  a  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  to  train  youths  and 
adults  for  new  jobs; 

Revamped  completely  the  vocational 
education  programs  to  provide  better 
training  for  the  new  technology;  and, 

Authorized  a  broad  new  5-year  prt>- 
gram  to  build  nursing  school  facilitiei 
and  provide  financial  help  for  students. 

HEALTH      AND      WXLrARK 

This  Congress  has  done  these  substan- 
tial things  for  the  health  and  welfare  of 
our  citizens: 

Strengthened  the  air  pollution  control 
program  by  encouraging  prevention  and 
enforcement  activity; 

Adopted  a  5-year  plan  to  Increase  aid 
to  States  for  maternal  and  child  health 
services  for  crippled  children's  programs; 
provided  for  grants  to  be  made  for  ma- 
ternity care  and  research  projects  to  pre- 
vent mental  retardation; 

Authorized  a  3-year  program  to  aid 
States  In  providing  mental  retardation 
research  facilities,  construction  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers,  and  so 
forth. ; 

Increased  direct  loans  to  nonprofit 
corporations  and  cooperatives  for  con- 
struction of  housing  for  elderly; 

Extended  for  2  years  the  juvenile  de- 
linquency control  program; 

Improved  and  extended  HlU-Burton 
aid  for  construction  and  modernization 
of  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  other 
medical  centers; 

Increased  payments  to  widows  and 
other  dependents  of  veterans  who  die  oi 
service-connected  disabilities;   and. 

Authorized  5-ycar  program  of  aid  to 
States  on  matching  basis  for  nursing 
home  facilities. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Certainly  the  88th  Congress  and  this 
national  administration  will  go  down  in 
history  for  incorporating  into  Federal 
law  finally,  those  rights  which  assure 
each  individual  equality  and  freedom  In 
matters  of  voting,  public  accommoda- 
tions, education,  job  opportunities,  and 
access  to  public  facilities. 

Growing  concern  for  the  legal  rights 
of  poor  individuals  faced  with  criminal 
prosecution  in  Federal  district  courts  bu 
resulted  in  a  new  law  to  authorize  the 
courts  to  appoint  public  defenders. 
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TBI     NATIONAL     ECONOMY 


Faced  with  three  major  recessions 
from  1953  through  1960,  the  administra- 
tion, first  under  President  Kennedy  then 
President  Johnson,  resolved  to  cooperate 
with  the  leadership  of  Congress  to  restore 
dynamism  to  the  national  economy.  To 
achieve  this  the  88th  Congress  has  done 
these  things: 

Lowered  rates  of  personal  and  corpo- 
rate income  taxes:  changed  tax  laws  for 
net  reduction  of  $11.5  billion — partially 
effective  in  1964; 

Created  the  OfHce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  administer  job  corps  of  urban 
and  rural  youth,  work  training  and 
work-study  programs  and  to  encourage 
community  action  to  reduce  poverty: 

Authorized  3-year  program  of  grants 
and  loans  to  help  States  and  communi- 
ties provide  mass  transit  facilities  and 
service; 

Authorized  Federal  contribution  for 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  for  the  con- 
struction of  primary  and  secondary  State 
highways  and  city  extensions;  and  for 
road  projects  in  national  parks,  etc.; 

Established  a  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing  to  study  trade  pro- 
cedures and  price  relationships  frwn 
producer  to  consumer ; 

Set  up  a  National  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress  to  provide  answers  on  how  to 
cope  with  the  loss  of  40,000  jobs  a  week 
l)ecause  of  new  machines  and  methods; 

Imposed  a  tax  on  purchases  of  foreign 
securities  to  stop  the  flight  of  investment 
dollars  to  more  profitable  foreign  busi- 
nesses; 

Adjusted  basic  pay  rates  of  fx)stal  and 
classified  Federal  employees  and  other 
Government  ofiBcials  to  niake  them  more 
comp>arable  to  salaries  in  private  l>usl- 
ness  and  industry ; 

Amended  Bacon -Davis  Act  to  require 
Federal  contractors  to  match  wage  and 
other  custc«nary  benefits  when  determin- 
ing standards ;  and 

Improved  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

NATURAL    RESOURCES 

In  conservation  and  in  natural  re- 
source development  the  88th  Congress 
compiled  a  record  which  has  been  called 
"the  most  outstanding  in  history."  This 
"Conservation  Congress"  has — 

Passed  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  to  assist  States  in  devel- 
oping outdoor  recreation  programs; 

Established  a  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  on  35  million  acres 
of  parks: 

Authorized  improvements  in  11  river 
ba.sins,  navigable  streams,  flood  control, 
and  waterpower  projects; 

Approved  5-year  program  of  aid  to 
States  for  development  of  commercial 
fi.sheries; 

Authorized  10-year  program  to  finance 
water  resources  research  centers  at  land- 
Riant  colleges  and  universities;  and 

Established  three  new  major  park  and 
rt'creation  areas  and  authorized  several 
new  historic  sites. 

NATIONAL    SECURITT 

The  88th  Congress,  ever  mindful  that 
a  .strong  America  stands  as  the  bastion 
for  the  free  world  against  Communist 
forces,  reinforced  our  armed  strength 
when  it — 


Provided  substantial  funds  to  the 
armed  services  for  manpower  and  hard- 
ware to  keep  our  defenses  modem  and 
efficient; 

Extended  Presidential  authority  to  fix 
priorities,  allocate  defense  materials,  and 
expand  manufacturing  capacity  imder 
Defense  Production  Act; 

Authorized  extension  of  loans  to  12 
countries  of  40  U.S.  naval  vessels; 

Continued  mutual  security  programs; 
and 

Approved  legislation  supporting  the 
President's  action  ordering  U.S.  forces  to 
repel  attacks  against  them  in  southeast 
Asia. 

INTERNATIONAl,    AFTAIRS 

A  durable  peace  in  this  troubled  world 
depends  not  only  upon  America's  mili- 
tary strength  but  also  upon  firm  alli- 
ances with  other  peace  seeking  nations. 
Our  country's  efforts  Include  many  pro- 
grams to  which  the  88th  Congress  gave 
substantial  support. 

The  Congress — 

Authorized  funds  for  research  and  the 
operations  of  the  Anns  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency; 

Extended  the  Export-Import  Bank  for 
5  years  and  Increased  the  Bank's  lending 
authority; 

Increased  the  authorization  for  the 
U.S.  Peace  Corps  and  raised  the  number 
of  volunteers  to  11,300; 

Approved  the  treaty  banning  nuclear 
weapon  tests  in  the  atmosphere  in  outer 
space,  and  under  water  which  was 
drafted  by  the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  Soviet  Union; 

Increased  U£.  participation  in  the 
Inter- American  Development  B«uik;  and 

Authorized  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate with  16  other  nations  in  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association, 

SCIENCE    AND    ■nOCHNOLOGT 

Advances  in  modem  science  and  tech- 
nology depend  in  greatest  degree  upon 
fantastically  expensive  research  and  de- 
velopment financed  by  central  govern- 
ments. The  total  annual  cost  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  this  Na- 
tion's preeminence  in  space  sciences, 
electronics,  nuclear  energy,  weapons, 
medical  science,  and  so  forth,  has  been 
over  $15  billion.  Whole  new  industries 
are  based  on  these  expenditures  the  size 
of  which  only  a  few  decades  ago  would 
have  more  than  amply  supported  the 
total  Federal  Government. 

The  88th  Congress  reflected  a  national 
concern  over  the  direction  our  Nation's 
research  and  development  Is  taking  by 
authorizing  investigations  and  exploring 
ways  its  various  committees  can  avail 
themselves  of  expert  advice  on  how  to 
legislate  in  matters  affecting  scientific 
policy.  This  is  Important  development 
if  our  form  of  constitutional  democracy 
is  to  remain  vital  and  responsive  in  a 
world  being  revolutloned  by  new  knowl- 
edge. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  guidance  we  will  get  when 
we  deal  with  the  national  space  program. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  particularly  been  concerned 
in  l)etter  utilizing  the  brainpower  and  the 
resources  of  our  district  and  Minnesota. 
On  several  occasions  I  have  been  Instru- 


mental in  bringing  together  Federal  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  leaders  from  Min- 
nesota business,  Industry,  colleges  and 
the  university  in  an  effort  to  find  ways  to 
exploit  our  area's  rich  capabilities  in  re- 
sources and  manpower,  and  to  develop 
new  opportunities  for  economic  and  sci- 
entific  growth. 

I  have  sought  in  a  variety  of  other 
ways  to  bring  the  interests  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  our  district  to- 
gether. 

Of  special  importance  is  the  building 
of  Capital  Center  in  downtown  St.  Paul. 
Federal  urban  renewal  funds  will  make 
it  possible,  with  the  cooperation  of  local 
businessmen  and  city  officials,  to  tear 
down  many  obsolete  or  deteriorated 
buildings  and  erect  modem  office  struc- 
tures and  stores  thereby  increasing  amd 
strengthening  the  local  tax  base.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  prooosed  new 
Federal  building,  soon  to  be  started,  will 
be  one  of  the  first,  major  moves  in  the 
imaginative  pnH>osal  to  revitalize  down- 
town St.  Paul. 

Recognition  of  the  importance  of  our 
district  for  F'ederal  Grovemment  opera- 
tions can  be  seen  in  the  many  new 
branch  post  office  buildings  which  have 
opened,  the  just-completed  annex  to  the 
St.  Paul  Post  Office  and  Custom  House, 
the  new  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Lake  States  Elxperlment  Station, 
and  the  advanced  planning  for  a  new 
Federal  building  at  Port  Snelling  and  a 
regional  post  office  garage. 

I  believe  this  88th  Congress  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  his- 
tory for  the  Nation  and  our  district.  Its 
record  of  cooperation  first  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy and  with  that  of  President  John- 
son show^  that  our  democracy  can  be  a 
dynamic  and  progressive  force  which  is 
well -suited  to  meeting  the  challenges  and 
problems  of  a  particularly  crucial  era. 

I  have  considered  it  an  honor  to  rep- 
resent the  fourth  district  in  this  Con- 
gress and  look  forward  to  the  opportunity 
of  helping  further  to  build  the  great  so- 
ciety. 


Self-Employed  Retirement  Tmtt  Program 
Falling  Short 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF    N1EW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23, 1964 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun  of  September  15,  1964: 
Self-Emploted  Retirement  Trust  Program 
Palling  Short 

Washington.  September  15. — A  2-year -old 
law  giving  self-employed  persona  a  tax  break 
if  they  set  up  retirement  programB  hasn't 
proved  as  popular  as  Its  supporters  once 
hoped. 

It  appears  Congress  will  have  to  authorize 
greater  tax  concessions  before  most  self- 
employed  decide  to  take  advantage  of  the 
program. 
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"The  law — enacted  In  October  1962.  after 
years  of  consideration — permits  the  self-em- 
ployed to  put  aa  much  as  10  percent  of  earned 
Income,  up  to  ^.500  each  a  year.  Into  an  ap- 
proved retirement  trust  with  half  of  the 
contribution  deductible  from  PYderal  Income 
tax. 

DIVIDENDS  NOT  TAXABLE 

Dividends  earned  from  the  tru.st  Invest- 
ments are  not  taxable,  and  beneficiaries  pay 
no  tax  until  benefits  are  collected  after  re- 
tirement. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  law  was  to  give 
■elf-employed  persons  tax  advantages  simi- 
lar to  those  enjoyed  by  corporations  which 
set  up  pension  programs. 

But  the  benefits  fall  short  of  the  corporate 
tax  advantages.  This  led  Representative 
EucENK  Kbooh.  Democrat,  of  New  York,  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  law.  to  seek  liberaliza- 
tion  this  year  but  without  success. 

Moreover,  self-employed  person.s  must  In- 
clude under  any  pension  program  all  em- 
ployees with  3  or  more  years'  seniority. 

mULE     DISCOURACH3)     SOiiT 

This  rule  has  discouraged  some  of  the  self- 
employed  from  setting  up  a  tru.st.  A  drug- 
gist with  five  such  employees,  for  example, 
might  feel  It  not  worth  the  expense  of  In- 
stituting a  retirement  system  because  of  the 
COSta  Involved  and  the  turnover  of  workers. 

Ail  told,  about  9  million  aclf-cmployed 
persons  are  eligible  to  set  up  retirement  pro- 
grams under  the  law — from  physicians  and 
dentlsta  to  attorneys,  accountants,  druggists, 
barbers  and  corner  grocery  store   owners. 

No  one  knows  for  sure  how  many  of  these 
have  set  up  retirement  trusts  but  various 
aources  agree  the  number  U  not  large 

Only  about  4.000  physicians  and  their  em- 
ployees have  signed  up  under  the  American 
Medical  Association's  prototype  program. 
according  to  latest  count.  And.  fewer  than 
800  attorneys  and  their  employees  have  elect- 
ed to  come  under  the  American  Bar  Assocla- 
Uon  master  plan. 

Ineurance  companies — which  seek  to  sell 
•usd  trust  programs  along  with  otlier  types 
o*  Insurance — have  filed  213  prototypes;  com- 
mercial banks  have  filed  132.  Some  mutual 
funds,  the  Insurance  Industry's  chief  compe- 
tition, are  getting  Into  the  field. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  recently  re- 
ported 432  prototype  retirement  plans  have 
t>een  approved. 

Sp<5kesmen  publicly  Insist  the  total  Is  In 
line  with  original  expectations  but  their  off- 
the-record  comments  reflect  di.'iapp<ilntment 
the  figure  Is  not  larger. 

Most  association  sjxjkesmen  say  the  blg- 
ge.<?t  handicap  to  selling  the  self-employed  Is 
that  only  half  of  the  contribution  Is  tax- 
deductible. 

A  druggist  with  five  eligible  $4,000-a-year 
employees,  for  example,  would  have  to  pay 
$2,000  a  year  Into  a  retirement  trust  for  his 
workers  but  could  deduct  only  half  of  that 
from  his  tax.  leaving  him  an  (iut-of-p<x-ket 
cost  of  $1,000. 


The  Man  Who  Strengthened  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or  rrxAs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23.  1964 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  Include  a  very  fine  article 
commending  Joseph  P.  McMurray, 
Chairman   of   the   Federal   Home   Loan 


Bank  Board,  which  sippeared  In  the 
American  Banker  on  September  17,  1964, 
as  follows: 

The  Man  Who  Strinothentd  FHLBB 

It  is  a  fine  Job  that  Joeeph  P.  McMurray 
has  done  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  entire  financial 
community  Is  the  stronger  as  a  result  of  his 

efforts. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  accomplish- 
ment of  his  more  than  3  years  In  office  has 
been  the  conversion  of  the  FHLBB  from  an 
organization  which  served  primarily  as  a 
lobbyist  for  the  savings  and  loan  industry 
Into  a  forceful  regulatory  agency. 

The  timing  was  Important  In  this,  for  the 
savings  and  loan  bu.siness  had  been  boom- 
ing and  Indeed,  continued  to  boom  under 
Mr.  McMurray's  leadership — but  needed 
strong  discipline  to  consolidate  Its  gains. 
Mr  McMurray's  sviccess  In  Imposing  that 
discipline,  particularly  In  the  areas  of  reserve 
and  liquidity  requirements,  met  with  strong 
and  vocal  opposition  from  some  leaders  In 
the  Industry.  But  It  would  be  difficult  to- 
day to  find  many  who  do  not  agree  that  these 
efforts  were  Justified,  and  that  the  Industry 
Is  on  a  sovmder  footing  because  of  them. 

In  the  process  of  establishing  discipline. 
Mr.  McMurray  nece.ssarily  created  a  good  deal 
of  commotion  In  the  industry.  Needing  to 
be  tough,  he  also  waa  vigorously  outspoken. 
At  times  he  took  public  po-sltlons  which  he 
subsequently  had  to  modify  As  a  conse- 
quence, he  created  some  dlfHcultles  which 
nxay  not  have  been  necessary. 

But  at  the  same  time,  in  the  substance  erf 
his  objectives  and  In  the  enthusiasm  with 
Which  he  pursued  them,  he  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  to  an  agency  which  pre- 
viously had  not  made  much  news.  And  In 
this  respect,  because  he  was  seeking  higher 
standards  of  responsibility  for  one  segment 
of  the  financial  commimlty,  he  contributed 
to  a  growing  awareness  of  the  Importance  of 
these  standards  in  all  segments  of  it. 

Nothing  If  not  candid,  Mr.  McMurray 
acknowledges  freely  that  not  all  the  steps 
he  has  takeu  liave  met  with  complete  ap- 
proval by  the  Industry  he  was  appxjinted  to 
regulate.  "When  I  took  over,"  he  recalls, 
"many  of  the  roles  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  Industry  were  vague  and  indistinct." 
He  set  up  a  task  force  to  look  into  the  whole 
problem,  got  recommendations  from  It  as  to 
what  should  be  done,  and  determined  uf>on 
a  course  of  action.  "I  decided  to  spell  out 
In  more  detail  what  was  expected  of  hfime 
finance  Institutions."  he  says,  "and  I  think 
this  has  paid  off." 

The  result  has  been  a  marked  Increase  In 
rules  and  regulations  from  the  FHl.BB.  lead- 
ing Inevitably  to  some  complaints  from  the 
Industry  that  Washington  was  trying  to  regu- 
late It  too  closely.  But  Mr.  McMurray  now 
states :  "I  think  that  In  the  long  run  most 
of  them  appreciated  the  more  specific  guide- 
lines " 

Btit  along  vrtth  clarification  of  responsi- 
bilities, Mr  McMurray  al.so  has  set  up  pro- 
cedures through  which  the  Board  has  been 
brought  Into  closer  toxich  with  the  problems 
and  objectives  of  the  industry  It  regulates. 
One  of  his  chief  accomplishments  has  been 
the  establishment  of  a  division  of  research; 
In  his  personal  operating  practice  he  has 
made  a  major  point  of  seeking  out  what  the 
indu.stry  wants  and  needs,  on  the  one  hand. 
and  keeping  it  fully  informed  of  his  in- 
tentions on  the  other 

The  result  has  been  a  new  vitality  and 
efTecttveness  In  the  Pederal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  which  ha.s  resulted.  In  a  comparatively 
short  time,  in  the  strengthening  of  the  sav- 
Intrs  and  loan  Industry 

Mr  McMtirray  will  be  leaving  his  a«:ency 
and  the  industry  It  regulates  In  better  shape 
than  when  he  took  office — and  for  that  all 
members  of  the  financial  community  will 
have  benefited  from  his  service 


Noted  Jnrist  Diet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSXTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
Wednesday.  September  23.  1964 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing on  September  20,  1964,  of  Judge  John 
J.  Connelly,  presiding  justice  of  the  Bos. 
ton  Juvenile  Court,  brought  to  a  sudden 
and  tragic  end  a  most  useful  and  produc- 
live  life.  Judge  Connelly  was  nationally 
famous  for  his  efforts  to  make  juvenile 
court  an  extra  part  of  the  judicial  sys- 
tem. It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  known 
Judge  Connelly  for  many  years.  His 
brother.  Boston  Police  Lt.  Albert  Con- 
nelly, and  I  served  together  In  the  South 
Pacific  during  World  War  II  as  special 
agents,  in  military  Intelligence. 

My  deepest  sympathy  Is  extended  to 
the  judges  widow.  Catherine,  their  two 
children,  and  to  Lieutenant  Connelly. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RECORn,  I  include  the  following  arti- 
cles, one  a  news  story  from  the  Boston 
Globe  and  the  other  an  editorial  from  the 
Boston  Herald  of  September  22,  1964: 
(Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe. 
Sept.  22.   1964) 

DtTENDEB  or  Young:  Youth  Lost  Feund  a 

JUOCS    CONNXLLT 

Though  they  may  not  realize  it,  the  younf 
people  of  Boeton  lost  a  friend  Svinday. 

He  was  Judge  John  J.  Connelly.  67,  presid- 
ing Justice  of  the  Boston  JUTenlle  court  fof 
tlie  past  20  years.  Hs  died  »t  his  Chestnut 
Hill  home 

Jtidge  Connelly  never  believed  ttiat  tbs 
nvxlern  teenagers  were  the  worst  in  history, 
and  that  they  were  madly  dashing  downhlU 
to  their  own  damnation. 

He  believed:  "American  youth  is  the  best 
In  tlie  world." 

"We  constantly  talk  about  crime  and  Ju- 
venile delinquency."  he  once  told  a  com- 
munion breakfast  audience,  "but  the  basic 
nature'of  children  has  not  changed  In  2.000 
years.     The  world  around  them  has  changed. 

"TTicy  must  indeed  by  confused  for  we  are 
their  leaders,  and  we  have  created  confusion 
In  their  world 

"■youth  needs  no  defense.  But  it  needs 
leadership.  And  the  reBjx)nslblllty  for  lead- 
ership lies  with  the  adults  of  the  cltlss, 
States,  and  Nation." 

Judge  Connelly  cannot  be  described  as  s 
hard  Judge,  though  he  believed  that  sparing 
the  rod  all  too  often  spoiled  the  child.  The 
best  word  to  use  would  be  firm. 

And  because  he  ruled  his  courtroom  wlths 
firm  hand,  countless  hundreds  of  young  peo- 
ple who  might  have  gone  astray  are  now  re- 
sponsible cltlzciM  and  a  credit  to  the  Boston 
community. 

He  delighted  In  recalling  the  time  he  at- 
tended a  Boston  Rotary  Club  luncheon  and 
spotted  two  of  his  former  Juvenile  delin- 
quents at  the  head  table.  He  had  handled 
both  young  men  when  he  was  a  juvenile  pro- 
bation officer,  a  post  he  held  prior  to  hla 
court  appointment  In  1945. 

Judge  Connelly  was  not  a  man  who  be- 
lieved In  shipping  a  wayward  youngster  to 
a  refr)rmat/)ry  simply  for  the  sake  of  punish- 
ment He  consistently  tried  to  make  the 
punl.shment  fit  the  crime. 

One  time,  four  boys  app>eared  In  his  court 
charged  with  vandalism  following  a  Thanks- 
giving  Day   football   game. 

The  Judge  told  them  they  had  acted  like 
babies  and  deserved  to  be  treated  like  babies. 
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So  for  the  next  24  hours,  the  four  lads 
vere  required  to  wear  diapers.  They  mre 
fed  only  by  nursing  bottles,  and  had  to  eat 
spooned  baby  food. 

In  addition,  they  were  rubbed  with  olive 
oil  and  doused  with  talcum  powder,  and  re- 
quired to  play  in  a  baby  pen.  Needless  to 
say.  the  four  teenagers  never  app>eared  in 
Judge  Connelly's  court  again. 

He  believed  religion  should  play  an  Im- 
portant role  In  the  lives  of  all  youngsters. 

"Children  should  be  taught  there  1b  a  Ood, 
&nd  the  desire  to  worship  Ood  should  be 
Stimulated  In  the  home  by  example,  and  not 
by  the  church  alone,"  he  declared. 

Once  he  used  shock  treatment  to  impress 
two  rock-throwing  youngsters  who  appeared 
In  his  court. 

He  sentenced  them  to  spend  a  day  at  the 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  so  they 
oould  realize  what  harm  a  thrown  rock  can 
do. 

.  They  were  further  sentenced  to  wear  a 
patch  over  one  of  their  eyes,  so  they  would 
learn  what  the  loss  of  an  eye  can  mean. 

The  penalty  served  Its  purpose.  The  boys 
never  returned  to  court. 

Yet.  If  Judge  Connelly  was  stern  with 
youngsters,  he  was  sterner  stlU  with  their 
parents.  Tbe  judge  estimated  that  80  per- 
cent of  the  youngsters  who  appeared  in  his 
court  came  from  homes  ruled  by  adult  delin- 
quents, who  failed  to  provide  a  proper  ex- 
ample for  their  children. 

Once  he  sent  a  nnother  of  three  small  chil- 
dren away  when  she  neglected  her  children. 
And  it  was  while  the  woman  was  separated 
from  her  children  that  she  came  to  realize 
how  much  they  tnily  meant  to  her. 

Youngsters  who  appeared  In  his  cotirt 
charged  with  carrying  weapons  were  quickly 
punished.  He  once  sent  a  15-year-old  boy 
away  untU  his  2l8t  birthday  for  carrying  a 
13-lnch  foreign-made  dagger. 

"TTiere  Is  no  second  chance  in  my  oourt 
for  Juveniles  found  armed  with  anything 
that  they  plan  to  use  ab  a  dangeroios 
weapon,"  he  stated. 

John  J.  Connelly  was  reared  In  the  Prairie 
section  of  Roxbury.  "where  the  first  kid  to 
get  home  at  night  rated  the  bed." 

In  his  younger  days,  when  he  was  a  proba- 
tion officer,  the  fact  he  resembled  the  leg- 
endary Babe  Ruth  endeared  him  to  the  many 
youngsters  he  met. 

He  was  constantly  bringing  youngsters  to 
his  own  home,  or  to  the  homes  of  relatives, 
in  an  attempt  to  give  them  "that  extra 
push"  he  felt  would  put  them  on  the  right 
track. 

He  loved  children.  He  hated  the  word: 
delinquent. 

He  berated  "well  meaning,  but  weak  and 
Indulgent  parents  who  are  responsible  for 
making  Inadequate  homes  for  their  chil- 
dren." 

However,  he  refused  to  place  the  entire 
blame  "upon  the  home." 

"When  you  say  that  the  mother  and 
father  are  entirely  at  fault  when  a  child  gets 
Into  trouble,"  he  said,  "then  you  forget  to 
take  Into  consideration  that  all  the  forces  In 
the  community — the  home,  the  church,  the 
school,  and  the  neighborhood — have  some- 
thing to  contribute  to  his  welfare." 

He  was  firm,  but  he  was  just. 

And  his  methods  paid  off.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  boys'  cases  that  come  before  tis, 
and  90  percent  of  the  girls,  never  come  back 
again." 

The  vast  majority  of  boys  and  girls  who 
appeared  before  Judge  Connelly  did  not  go 
astray  again. 

They  went  on  to  lead  good,  useftU  lives. 

A  solemn  requiem  high  mass  will  be  sung 
for  Judge  Connelly  at  10  Thursday  In  St. 
Ignatius  Church,  Chestnut  Hill. 


[From  tb*  Boston  (!<■«.)  Herald.  Sept.  22. 

1904] 

A  FaiBTD  or  Cbzldbzi* 

John  J.  Connelly,  presiding  justice  of  the 
Boston  Juvenile  Oourt  for  the  past  19  years, 
was  probably  beet  known  to  the  general 
pubUc  for  his  outspoken  criticism  of  parental 
laxity   in  the  dUclpllne  of  chUdren. 

"Parents,"  he  used  to  say,  "are  confused, 
•niey  have  absorbed  too  many  theories  of 
permissive  chlldrearlng  and  progressive  edu- 
cation, and  have  accepted  doictrlnes  which 
blame  strict  parents  for  frustrating  children's 
natural  urges." 

Naturally  enough,  these  views  did  not 
meet  with  complete  agreement.  While  many 
responsible  p>er8ons  In  professions  associated 
with  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  felt 
that  he  had  gone  to  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
others  equally  responsible  felt  that  youthful 
mlsbehavloT'  was  not  attributable  to  any 
single  cause. 

But  there  was  deeply  respectful  unanimity, 
among  professionals  and  amateurs  alike,  on 
Jtidge  Connelly's  capacity  for,  and  dedication 
to,  the  task  of  turning  delinquent  children 
into  law-abiding  citizens. 

Under  his  firm  and  capable  direction,  the 
Boston  Juvenile  Court's  rehabilitative  arm. 
rather  prosaically  called  the  Citizenship 
Training  Group,  Inc.,  won  a  worldwide  rep- 
utation for  rehabilitating  deliquent  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  12  and  17.  While  other 
Juvenile  courts  In  the  Commonwealth  had 
to  institutionalize  between  10  and  15  {per- 
cent of  the  boys  coming  before  them,  the 
Boston  Juvenile  Court,  working  hand-ln- 
glove  with  the  citizenship  training  group, 
compiled  an  amazing  Institutionalization  rate 
of  Just  3  percent. 

Over  the  years,  approximately  three  out 
of  every  four  boys  assigned  by  Judge  Con- 
nelly to  tiie  CTO  training  center  at  48  Boyl- 
ston  Street  in  downtown  Boston  have  gone 
on  to  live  productive  adult  lives. 

CTG  Is  an  Interdisciplinary  agency,  relying 
upon  the  professional  skills  of  doctors,  so- 
cial workers,  psychologists  and  psychiatrists. 
Its  central  operating  premise  is  that  a  boy 
who  has  done  wrong  must  accept  responsi- 
bility for  what  he  has  done — and  for  what- 
ever he  may  do  In  the  futtire. 

This  is  the  enduring  monument  to  Justice 
John  J.  Connelly,  friend  of  children,  now 
dead  at  the  age  of  67.  May  his  successes- 
preserve  and  cherish  It. 


Constitutional  Crisis  in  Apportionment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  September  23, 1964 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ju- 
dicial intrusion  into  the  composition  of 
legislative  bodies  strikes  at  the  very  root 
of  our  governmental  system  of  divided 
power.  In  order  that  my  position  may 
be  clearly  known  on  this  fundamental 
issue,  I  include  a  statement  made  by  me 
in  testimony  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  this  House  on  July  29,  1964, 
and  the  text  of  a  report  to  the  people 
of  my  congressional  district  dated  July  2. 

We  have  long  l)ecn  taught  to  respect 
the  independence  of  the  judiciary.  It 
is  time  our  pec^ile  also  respect  the  Im- 
portance of  an  independent  legislative 


branch,  answerable  not  to  the  courts  but 
to  the  people. 

The  material  follows: 

Statement  Bsrou  the  Hotrsx  Judiciart 
Committee  on  Jult  29,  1964 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  permitting 
me  to  api>ear  before  your  co)tnmlttee  In  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  1050,  intro- 
duced by  me. 

That  proposal  would  Incorporate  into  the 
Constitution  a  limitation  upon  the  judicial 
power  In  the  foUowlng  language:  "The  Ju- 
dicial power  of  the  United  States  shall  not 
be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law 
or  equity  for  the  apportionment  or  method 
of  app>ortloninent  of  representation  In  a 
State  legislature  or  either  house  thereof,  nor 
for  the  composition  of  any  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative body  in  any  jxjlltical  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State." 

Since  the  decision  in  Baker  t.  Carr,  the 
Supreme  Cotirt  has  asserted  Federal  judicial 
power  to  Interfere  with  the  composition  of 
State  legislative  bodies.  A  logical  extension 
of  the  Court's  reasoning  wlU  vest  tn  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  like  control  over  the  composi- 
tion of  legislative  and,  perhaps,  administra- 
tive bodies  In  the  political  subdivisions  of 
our  States. 

My  proposal  is  intended  to  withdraw  the 
Federal  judiciary  from  the  political  thicket 
into  which  it  has  wandered,  both  at  the  State 
and  local  levels.  The  proposal  would  do  so 
by  declaring  a  limitation  upon  the  extent  of 
Federal  Judicial  power,  approaching  the 
problem  in  precisely  the  same  fashion  as  a 
much  earlier  threat  to  our  federal  system 
was  removed. 

In  Chisholm  v.  G«orsr4o,  the  Supreme  Court 
entertained  jurisdiction  of  a  case  instituted 
by  a  citizen  of  one  State  against  another 
state.  To  prevent  further  occturences  and 
to  overrule  ChisholTn  v.  Georffia,  the  11th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  sub- 
mitted by  Congress  and  ratified  with  "ve- 
hement speed."  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter. 

I  anticipate  that  a  proper  amendment,  sub- 
mitted in  this  present  constitutional  crisis. 
would  Ukewise  enjoy  speedy  ratification.  I 
speak  the  conviction  of  an  alarmed  citizen, 
when  I  say  the  recent  incursion  by  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  into  the  apportionment  of 
State  legislative  bodies  Is  revolutionary  and 
Is  destructive  of  our  constitutional  system. 

The  separation  of  powers  Into  three  coor- 
dinate branches  of  Government,  each  of 
equal  station  with  the  other.  Is  a  keystone 
In  American  Government.  Tht  idea  that  the 
Judicial  branch  can  exercise  power  over  the 
makeup  of  either  the  legislative  or  execu- 
tive branches  of  Government  would  place  the 
Judiciary  above  the  other  two  branches. 
Such  reasoning  is  destructive  to  the  svstem 
itself. 

Until  Baker  v.  Carr.  it  was  settled 
law  that  FedCTal  courts  would  not  take  Jur- 
isdiction of  State  legislative  apportionment 
cases.  These  cases  were  recognized  for  what 
they  are;  the  resolution  of  pnidltlcal  ques- 
tions. The  law  was  that  Federal  courts  con- 
cern themselves  with  legal  rights.  Political 
questions,  on  the  other  hand,  were  to  be  re- 
solved by  political  processes.  The  method 
of  apportionment  of  the  members  of  a  legis- 
lative body  and  the  arrangement  of  legisla- 
tive districts  are  questions  of  political  power 

Political  power  is  properly  vested  in  the 
people  and  in  their  chosen  representatives 
Federal  Judges,  who  are  not  chosen  by  the 
jjeople,  or  at  any  time  answerable  to  them. 
are  not  the  representatives  of  the  people.  It 
was  never  Intended  that  Federal  judges 
should  be  vested  with  political  power.  Their 
assertion  of  such  power  Is  erroneous. 

We  want  no  judicial  dictatorship  over  our 
political  institutions.     But,  If  the  Congress 
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and  the  country  accept  the  power  of  an 
appointed,  politically  unreachable  Judiciary 
to  define  the  makeup  of  our  leglalaUv* 
bodies,  then  I  submit  that  the  political  pow- 


ly,  Indeed,  as  to  make  It  practically  uaelf 
Th«  due  proceat  olauae.  on  the  other  hand, 
nae  been  most  broadly  Interpreted,  evem  to 
the  fi"^'"g  ot  rubetantlve  rlghU  In  thJa  Un- 


er   ha«   shifted   from    the    people   and    their     guago   which,   on   11»  face,  U  merely   proce 
elected   representatives   to  the  courtn.     For.     dural 


If  this  court  can  rightfully  say  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment  re- 
quires a  particular  kind  of  State  leglslaUve 
apportionment,  a  later  court  may  change  It. 
and  In  the  Federal  court,  then,  and  not  In 
the  people,  rests  the  political  power  to  de- 
termine what  kind  of  a  legislature  they  shall 
have.     We  should  not  accept  this  overreach- 


The  length  to  which  the  Co\irt  U  ready  to 
extend  tne  equal  protection  clause  la  evi- 
denced In  the  Issue  we  no^  consider. 

In  retroapect.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  we 
have  had  a  more  politically  reeponaible  situ- 
ation If  the  Congreee  had  undertaken  to 
denne  the  privilege*  and  Immunities  of  dtl- 
zens.  and  the  meanings  of  due  process  and 
equal  protection?     Instead  of  a  court   legls- 


electlon,  the  people  of  Michigan  adopted  a 
new  State  conatltutton  which  directed  the 
apF>ortlonment  of  house  seats  on  a  popu- 
lation basis  and  senate  scats  on  the  basis 
of   population   and  area 

In  theae  decLslona  we  heard  the  volcea  of 
the  governed,  speaking  with  all  of  the  po- 
litical   power    Inherent    In    them. 

But  there  are  forces  at  work  composed  of 
those  who  think  the  peoi>le  were  wrong  in 
their  declBlons.  For  them,  the  voice  of  the 
governed,  spoken  through  the  ballot  box, 
decided  nothing.  Despairing  of  their  ability 
to  win  over  the  people  to  their  philosophy 
themselves,    they    asked    the    Federal   courts 


''It  ta  my'^^lS  Sat^oufd^t^y  is  to  submit      latlng  "to    Implement   the    Constitution,    the      to  overturn  the  people. 
,  tH«  ^Lt^  V  DToiK^Bl  whl.  h  would  lead     Congress  would  be  doing  so,  acting  under  the         Until   1963  no  Federal  court  Imagined  It 


to  the  States  a  proposal 
the  court  away  from  the  political  thicket 
and  reetore  to  the  people  of  each  State  their 
rightful.  poUUcal  power  to  define  their  own 
political  Institutions  of  goveriiment 

I  submit  that  it  la  Inconsistent  with  our 
Federal  system  that  the  Judicial  branch  of 
one  sovereignty,  the  central  Umltod  Rovern- 
ment.  can  hold  sway  over  the  political  com- 
position of  the  legislative  branch  of  another 
sovereignty,  a  State,  which  with  It*  people, 
holds  the  entire  realdue  of   p<MlUcal   power. 

Because  of  this  reasoning.  I  shall  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  proposal  which  would  permit 
apportionment  of  one  house  of  a  bicameral 
State  legislature  on  factors  other  than  popu- 
lation only  If  the  other  hou.se  Is  apportioned 
on  a  population  basU  alone  This  approach 
leaves  the  Federal  Judiciary  In  control  of  the 
field,  much  as  It  has  been  since  Baker  v. 
Corr.  In  every  case,  the  contentlor>  will  be 
that  the  house  based  on  popviUtlon  la  not 
actually  so  based,  and  the  c(xirt  will  con- 
tinue to  fashion  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  States  Nor  does  such  a  proposal  reach 
the  problem  whloh  will  arise  In  the  case  of  a 
unicameral  legislative  body,  either  at  the 
State  level  or  In  the  political  subdivisions  of 

a  State 

Even  If  our  Federal  Constitution  contained 
a  provision  permitting  apportionment  of  one 
hotise  of  a  bicameral  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  population  only  If  the  other  house 
Is  apportioned  on  a  population  basis  alone. 
It  would  not  prevent  the  Federal  Judiciary 
from  meddling  In  the  apportionment  of  Ne- 
braska, nor  In  the  apportionment  of  a  legis- 
lative body  of  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State.  In  sum,  that  proposal  seems  to  me 
to  be  too  narrow  In  scope  to  meet  the  evil, 
and  I  urge,  rather,  the  more  encompassing 
approach  of  House  Joint  Resolution   1050. 

I  desire  to  make  one  more  point.  Mr. 
Chairman;  a  point,  I  believe,  of  some  Im- 
portance and  {jerhaps  not  reached  by  other 
witnesses  on  this  Issue  It  Is  apropos  the 
suggestion  that  the  Congress  might  work  a 
solution  to  thla  problem  through  legislative 
act  rather  than  contltutlonal  amendment. 
Let  me  say  that  If,  In  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  this  matter  can  be  resolved  legis- 
latively. I  would  be  In  favor  of  that  course  of 
action,  perhaps  In  addition  to  the  submission 
of  a  constitutional  amendment.  But.  to 
make  my  point:  The  14th  amendment  con- 
tains rather  broad  prohibitions  of  power 
against  the  States  in  this  Union.  No  State 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  or  Immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  Nor  shall  any 
State  deprive  any  person  ot  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  nor 
deny  any  person  within  its  Jurisdiction  the 
equal   protection   of  the  laws. 

These  phrases  lend  themsplves  to  many  dif- 
ferent meanings  So  far  lus  I  know,  the  Con- 
gre.ss  h;i.s  never  undertaken  to  define  any  of 
them,  although  the  amendment  specifically 
vests  in  Congress  the  power  by  appropriate 
legislation  to  enforce  t!.e  artl'le.  I.>acklng 
any  congressional  definition,  the  courts  have 
supplied  some  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  courts  have  construed  the  privileges  and 
immunities  clause  very  narrowly,  so  narrow- 


grant  of  power  given  to  the  Congress  by  the 
14th  amendment  Tbe  role  of  the  Court 
m^lght  then  be  more  orthodox,  accepting  leg- 
islation on  these  matters  from  Congress 
rather  than  legislating  Itself. 

Is  It  now  too  late,  Mr  Chairman,  for  Con- 
gress to  undertake  Its  proper  function?  We 
are  still  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  and.  If  we  would  strengthen  the  peo- 
ple's branch  of  this  government  to  assert 
again  the  coordinate  power  of  this  branch  In 
our  system,  we  should  attack  this  dictator- 
ship by  the  Judiciary  by  every  means  avail- 
able to  us 

Mr  Chairman,  I  .sURtjost  that  your  commit- 
tee explore  the  untested  possibility  that  the 
5th  section  of  the  14th  amendment— the 
enforcement  provision  vests  In  Congress  the 
power  to  define  the  term  "equal  protection  of 
the  laws,"  and  so,  by  that  provision,  declare 
what  all  evidence  In  the  history  of  the 
amendment  substantiates,  that  "equal  pro- 
tection" does  not  reich  the  apportionment  of 
Stat.e  legislatures 


Newsletter   to   the    Fovrth   Congressional 
District  or  Michigan.  Jm.T  2.  19©4 

SUPREME   COURT    NEVER    VESTED   WITH    POLmCAL 
POWERS 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
was  never  vested  with  power  to  dictate  the 
governmental  structure  of  any  State  In  the 
t/nlon.  and  Its  present  assertion  of  such 
power  in  the  apportionment  cases  Is  mani- 
fest error  on  Its  part.  The  Federal  Judiciary 
was  not  conceived  to  be  an  Instirument  of 
political  power.  Here  Is  a  branch  of  gover«- 
ment  not  chosen  by  the  people  or  at  any 
time  answerable  to  them.  Federal  Judg«s 
are  appointed  by  the  Fresldent.  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  life. 

Political  fjower  In  our  system  was  recog- 
nized as  vested  In  the  people  and  their 
elected  representatives  Federal  Judges  are 
not  those  representatives  The  resolution  of 
political  questions  Is  not  their  prerogative. 
nor  their  rightful  power 

The  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  lead 
the  Court  out  of  this  political  thicket  into 
which   it  has  strayed 

IN      POLITICAL      QUE.STKiNS      THE      PEOPLX      MUST 
PREVAtL 

It  Is  fundamental  in  our  governmental 
system  that,  if  a  political  question  Is  put 
to  the  people  in  an  election,  their  decision 
at  the  ballot  box  must  prevail. 

You  may  recall  that  at  the  regular  State 
election  in  November  of  1952,  the  people  of 
Michigan  were  asked  U)  decide  whether  they 
wanted  a  legislature  apportioned  on  a 
straight  population  basis  In  both  the  sen- 
ate and  the  house  the  "one  man,  one  vote" 
slogan — or  whether  they  wanted  a  legislature 
with  a  house  of  representatives  apportioned 
every  10  years  on  a  population  basis  and  a 
senate  with  fixed  districts  defined  by  the 
constitution-  -the  so-called  balanced  legls- 
latiu-e  concept  followed  by  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution The  people  overwhelmingly  chose 
the  balanced  legislature,  rejecting  the  "one 
man.  one   vote"   theory 

In    April    1963.    again    at    a    regular    State 


had  Jurisdiction  to  meddle  in  the  apportion- 
ment ot  State  legislatures.  The  Issue  of  ap- 
portionment presented  political  rather  ttian 
legal  questions.  Moreover,  the  issue  In- 
volved the  fundamental  question  of  how  the 
lawmaking  body  of  a  SUte  was  to  be  com- 
posed,  a  matter  to  be  decided  only  by  ths 
people  of  that  State  and  a  matter  wholly 
lnapprop>rlate  for  adjudication  by  a  Federal 
court  which  la  not  part  of  the  State  at  all. 
In  1962  the  US  Supreme  Court  nevertheless 
Instructed  a  Federal  court  In  the  State  of 
Tennessee  tliat  It  did  have  Jurisdiction  of 
such  a  case. 

Armed  with  Its  new-found  Jurisdlotlon 
over  the  composition  of  the  Tennessee  Leg- 
islature, the  Federal  District  Ooxirt  imme- 
diately struck  down  a  1962  legislative  dis- 
tricting act  not  to  lU  liking.  In  1968  the 
legislature  tried  again,  creating  a  House 
weighted  somewhat  on  area — which  the  court 
accepted — and  a  Senate  apportioned  on  a 
strict  population  basis 

Thus  it  appeared  tiiat  In  a  two-house  leg- 
islature one  house  could  be  based  on  factors 
in  addition  to  population  If  the  second  was 
apportlotied  solely  on  a  population  basis. 
Srich  were  ths  standards  fashioned  by  the 
very  court  to  which  the  Supreme  Court  gave 
jHrLsdloUon  In  1962.  But  now.  even  this 
sU«;bt  comoeaeiin  to  the  concept  of  a  bal- 
anoed  leffM**ure  has  been  tossed  aside  by 
the  High  Oourt. 

St  was  also  in  1962  that  the  people  of  the 
State  ot  OoUtrado  were  asked  at  an  electlOQ 
to  ohooae  between  a  legislative  apfiortlOD- 
ment  plan  with  both  Houses  based  strictly  on 
population — soe  man.  one  vote — and  a  bal- 
anced legislature  with  a  Houae  based  on 
population  and  a  Senate  wltii  fixed  districts. 
It  was 'the  same  Issue  Michigan  resolved  In 
1962  and  the  people  of  Colorado  resolved  tt 
In  the  same  manner,  approving  the  balanced 
legislature  plan  In  every  county  in  the  State. 
Once  again  the  people  had  spoken  with  all 
ot  the  political  power  inherent  in  them  to  de- 
cide a  political  Issue. 

THE  COUKT  A.S.SEKTS  PEf>PLE  ARS  WRONG 

But  on  June  15.  1964.  the  CSilef  JusUce  of 
the  United  States,  speakinic  for  a  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Covirt.  asserted  the  people  of 
Colorado  were  wrong.  In  effect  he  said  they 
had  no  power  to  fashion  their  own  legisla- 
ture on  any  basis  other  than  straight  popu- 
lation. This  decision.  If  generally  respected. 
wlU  do  Inestimable  harm  to  oiff  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  It  can  destroy  our 
local  governmental  structure.  It  makes  a 
shambles  of  the  traditional  legislative  system 
of  every  State  In  the  Nation 

The  concept  of  balancing  legislative  rep- 
resentation by  giving  some  weight  to  area 
as  well  as  population  Is  as  sound  today  as  it 
was  when  the  framera  cxf  our  Federal  Con- 
stltutlcm  gave  us  a  Houae  of  Representatives 
apportioned  on  a  population  basis  and  a 
Senate  on  area  alone.  And,  In  every  single 
Instance  where  they  had  an  opportimlty  to 
Indicate  their  wishes  through  the  medium  of 
the  ballot  box.  the  people  have  endorsed  this 
conceprt  and  rejected  the  Implications  of  one 
man,  one  vote. 
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Look  Who'i  S<|Da«rld]i{ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  cm* 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23, 1964 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing column  by  Richard  Stames  from  the 
August  5  edition  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News  contains  some  interesting  com- 
ments on  the  concern  recently  expressed 
by  Europeans  and  their  newspa];>ers  in 
the  coming  presidential  election: 
Look  Who's  Squawking 
(By  Richard  Starnes) 

The  specimen  American  voter  can  survive 
a  diet  that  an  ostrich  with  a  craw  full  of 
plowshares  and  discarded  bedsprlngs  would 
quickly  succumb  to. 

Old  boobus  Amerlcanus  can  listen  to  the 
most  lunatic  maunderings  since  Sister  Aimee 
vent  keening  off  to  her  reward,  and  react 
only  with  rustic  gargles  of  approval. 

For  example  (and  the  midden  from  which 
•xamples  could  be  drawn  is  boundless), 
windy  hucksters  of  instant  statecra.ft  enliven 
the  dog  days  by  warning  Eurc^>eans  to  keep 
their  effete  noses  out  of  the  Republic's  elec- 
tion year  convulsions. 

This  Is  a  ploy  that  wins  approbation  from 
clods  of  every  political  hue — from  yahoo 
racists  planning  to  vots  for  Barxt  to  ne'er- 
do-well  reliefers  whose  heart  belongs  to  Lyn- 
don. No  one  pauses  to  reflect  that  Euorpeans. 
and  other  civilized  persons,  are  properly  con- 
cerned at  the  prosp>ect  that  our  election  may 
bring  them  a  measurable  step  closer  to  anni- 
hilation without  representation. 

It  is  plainly  of  tremendous  consequence  to 
Kurope  and  Europeans  if.  say.  the  witless 
American  yeoman  votes  to  t\im  over  opera- 
tional custody  of  nuclear  weajxjns  to  people 
who  might  well  have  stepped  out  of  the 
nightmare  pages  of  "Catch  22." 

Ordinary  enlightened  self-interest  entitles 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  be  concerned  at  our 
antics,  but  there  Is  more  to  It  than  that — 
there  is  quid  pro  quo  In  It  as  well.  If  Le 
Monde  goes  Into  shock  over  the  nomination 
of  Senator  OoutWATxa.  how  many  acres  of 
woodpulp  has  the  Chicago  Tribune  con- 
sumed decrying  the  egocentrlcitles  of  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle?  We  Amelcans.  forsooth,  are 
the  greatest  busybodies  in  the  world  and  It 
ill  becomes  us  to  pretend  outrage  when  alien 
commentators  profess  interest  in  our  quaint 
folkways. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Rome  and 
the  British  Empire,  no  other  nation  on  earth 
has  ever  claimed  the  right  to  dabble,  moralize 
and  Interfere  the  way  the  United  States  has 
in  the  years  since  World  War  n.  We  have 
pressured  Britain.  France,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Belgium  to  dissolve  their  colonial  em- 
pires. We  have  destroyed  legal  governments 
In  at  least  two  friendly  nations  by  extra- 
legal means,  and  we  have  frequently  condi- 
tioned foreign  aid  on  otir  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  other  nations. 

We  insist  we  have  the  right — Indeed,  the 
duty — to  take  U-2  photographs  of  other  na- 
tions, to  din  patriotic  piety  at  them  through 
the  "Voice  of  America,"  to  attempt  to  install 
CIA  agents  In  their  defense  ministries,  and 
to  sell  goods  in  their  bazaars.  And  yet  we 
howl  blue  murder  If  some  nearsighted  Fleet 
Street  drudge  suggests  the  world  would  be 
a  better  place  If  our  election  went  one  way 
or  the  other. 

In  his  game  of  20  questions  with  corre- 
spondents. Sir  B&KKT  suggested  that  one  of 
his  campaign  themes  would  be  the  decline 


of  U.S.  prestige  throughout  the  world — a 
tactic  that  was  tiaed  with  some  Bucc«8a  in 
the  late  John  T.  Kennedy's  campaign.  It  was 
as  phony  in  1960  as  It  is  In  1964.  The  only 
genuine  doubters  of  Amarlean  power  and  In- 
fluence ar«  to  h«  found  among  self-seeking 
politicians  at  hoaas. 

Sopliistloated  foreigners,  friend  and  foe 
ahke.  know  us  for  what  we  truly  are — an 
adolescent  giant  Whose  strength  may  not  yet 
be  matched  by  his  intellect.  They  have  a 
genuinely  Justified  Interest  in  our  affairs, 
and  we  would  do  well  to  brace  ourselves  for 
more  of  it. 


Nikola  PetkoY 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23. 1964 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  war 
ushered  in  a  long  period  of  misery  and 
misfortune  to  a  host  of  nations  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  nations  in  the  Balkan  Pen- 
insula were  to  have  their  share  under 
Communist  tyranny.  Even  before  the 
end  of  that  war  Bi:lgarla  was  engulfed  in 
a  Communist  sea,  and  it  was  quite  Im- 
possible for  the  people  of  Bulgaria  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  alone  from  the  ever- 
tightening  Communist  grip.  Under  the 
powerful  steamroller  of  the  Kremlin  all 
opposition  groups  and  irreconcilable  ele- 
ments were  ruthlessly  crushed  and  their 
leaders  liquidated.  This  was  done  so 
systematically  that  gradually  most  of  the 
groups  were  more  or  less  forcibly  recon- 
ciled with  the  Moscow-imposed  Commu- 
nist regime. 

But  there  was  one  sturdy  and  strong 
element  that  did  not  bow  to  the  Soviet 
dictate.  That  was  the  rough  and  rugged 
peasant  or  the  agrarian  group,  led  by 
Its  Inimitable  and  Incomiptlhle  leader 
Nikola  Petkov.  With  all  the  means  at 
his  disposal  he  tried  hard  to  frustrate 
the  Communist  attempt  to  rob  Bulgar- 
ians of  their  freedom.  But  the  Commu- 
nists were  determined  to  accomplish  this, 
just  as  they  were  determined  to  liquidate 
all  those  who  delayed  or  imposed  their 
treacherous  moves  in  all  directions. 

Soon  Nikola  Petkov  found  himself  with 
only  a  handful  of  supporters.  Of  course 
the  large  mass  of  the  populace  were  with 
him.  heart  and  soul,  but  the  populace  was 
subdued  and  silenced  by  the  regime. 
Still  Petkov  carried  on  the  struggle  in  the 
face  of  Communist  threats,  blsickmall, 
arrests,  imprisonments,  and  terrorism. 
Early  in  1947  It  was  quite  obvious  that 
Petkov's  Communist  foes  were  out  to 
eliminate  him  by  an  elaborate  legal  proc- 
ess. So  early  In  1947  he  was  arrested, 
tried  In  a  people's  court  on  charges  of 
conspiracy  and  high  treason,  which 
charges  Petkov  consistently  denied,  and 
on  September  23  he  was  executed. 

Thus  was  silenced  the  clearest  shrill 
voice  against  communism  In  the  Balkans, 
and  In  the  judicial  murder  of  Nikola 
Petkov  the  Bulgarian  people  lost  their 
most  outspoken  champion  of  freedom, 
while  the  free  world  lost  its  leading  ex- 
ponent of  real  democracy  in  the  Balkans. 


Tbie  88th  Confrest  Hailed  by  President 
JobnsoB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or  »iAam.tan 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  September  23, 1964 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues two  recent  articles  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun  paper.  The  first  article  deals 
with  the  88th  Congress  and  outlines 
clearly  the  record  of  progress  thsit  we 
have  been  able  to  establish.  The  second 
article  shows  the  strength  of  our  econ- 
omy under  the  Kennedy- Johnson  ad- 
ministration indicating  the  need  to  con- 
tinue sound  programs  that  balance 
human  needs  with  financial  require- 
ments. I  think  the  articles  will  be  help- 
ful to  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun.  Aug.  20. 
1964] 

The  88th  Congress  HAnxo  bt  Pkksident 
JoHKsoM — CHisr  ExECtmvE  Crrxs  Legis- 
lation Enacted  ts  Year  Virtuallt  With- 

OXrr  PaECEDENT 

(By  Muriel  Dobbin) 

Washinoton,  August  IB. — ^President  John- 
son tonight  pinned  a  medal  on  the  88th 
Congress  for  enacting  more  major  legislation 
this  session  "than  any  other  session  of  this 
century  or  the  last." 

"This  has  been  a  year  virtually  without 
precedent  In  the  history  of  relations  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our 
Government,"  declared  the  President. 

THE  intended  WAT 

He  was  speaking  at  a  musical  salute  to 
Congress  attended  by  more  than  1,000  guests 
In  the  flood -lit  dusk  of  the  south  lawn  ol 
the  White  House.  Senator  Goldwatee  did 
not  attend  but  sent  regrets. 

Stamping  the  Congress  as  "constructive, 
comptisslonate  and  cooperative,"  the  Chief 
Executive  stressed,  "I  believe  that  this  Is  the 
way  our  system  was  Intended  to  function. 
Not  with  Presidents  and  Congresses  locked 
in  battle  with  each  other,  but  locked  arm- 
in-arm  Instead,  battling  for  the  people  we 
serve  together." 

President  Johnson  said  he  wanted  the 
American  people  to  be  aware  of  the  record 
written  by  the  88th  Congress  and  erf  the 
relationship  existing  between  the  President 
and  Congress. 

"That  record  and  that  relationship  testify 
to  the  reasstirlng  fact  that  there  has  been 
this  year  no  stalemate  in  our  system,  no 
deadlock  In  our  democracy,"  he  emphasized. 

Mr.  Johnson  expressed  his  belief  In  the 
philosophy  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
"a  great  Republican." 

a  (X>NSTRUCTIVE  concsess 

He  recalled  that  President  Roosevelt  had 
said.  "1  have  a  very  strong  feeling  that  it  Is 
a  President's  duty  to  get  on  with  Congress 
if  he  possibly  can  and  that  It  Is  a  reflection 
upon  him  If  he  and  Congress  come  to  a 
complete  break." 

The  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress, 
observed  Mr.  Johnson,  was  distinguished 
most  by  the  fact  that  at  no  time  had  there 
been  any  question  of  the  President  and  Con- 
gress getting  on  together.  It  had  been  a 
constructive  Congress,  passing  such  meas- 
ures as  the  test  ban  treaty,  the  tax  cut  hUI. 
and  education  measures,  he  said. 

It  had  also  been  a  compassionate  Congress, 
passing  the  civil  rlghta  blU,  a  food  stamp 
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plan  and  approving  a  program  to  attack 
poverty,  he  continued,  and  It  had  also  been 
cooperative  because  both  RepuWlcan  and 
Democratic  votes  had  achieved  many  of  tbese 
measures. 

The  President  emphasized  that  It  wa«  from 
full  debate  and  advocacy  of  principles  and 
devotion  to  cx>nvlctlons  that  strength  had 
been  forged  Into  the  laws  enacted. 

•'This  Congress  has  expressed  on  the  rec- 
ord the  commitment  of  the  American  people 
to  the  pillars  on  which  our  system  and  our 
society  stand,"  he  declared. 

He  added  that  our  economic  system  of 
private  enterprise  had  received  "the  most 
slgnlflcAnt  vote  of  confidence  In  our  time 
With  the  enactment  of  the  legislation  reduc- 
ing taxes  for  both  Individuals  and  corpo- 
rations." 

He  reminded  that  $11,500  million  had  been 
retiirned  to  the  pockets  of  American  families 
and  American  enterprise  In  the  confidence 
that  private  Initiative  would  put  these  dol- 
lars to  work,  creating  Jobs,  opportunity,  and 
greater  effectiveness  In  competition  with  the 
world 

The  President  and  Mrs  Johnson  were  both 
present  at  a  musical  presentation  of  historic 
campaign  songs  produced  by  a  cast  of  such 
groups  as  the  "Uack  Porch  Majority."  "The 
Bitter  End  Singers."  and  "The  Baectloneers." 


Auftocnatlon  U  not  an  enemy,  he  said — 
ra.ther.  It  can  be  an  ally  to  prosperity  "If 
we  Juat  look  ahead.  If  we  will  understand 
what  la  to  oome,  and  If  we  will  set  oar  oourae 
wlaely  after  proper  planning  for  the  future." 


I  Prom    the    Baltimore    (Md  )    Sun.    Aug.    20, 

1964) 
Economy  in  United  States  Is  Held  Strong — 

Five    P.\st.    Present   ADvisERi?    Predict   Tax 

CtJT 

I  By  William  KnlRhUm.  Jr.) 

Washington.  Aug\ist  19 — Five  past  and 
present  Presidential  economic  advisers  today 
painted  a  rosy  picture  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy for  President  Johnson. 

The  consensus  of  the  experts,  according 
to  Dr.  W^alter  W.  Heller,  current  chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Council,  was  that  with  increas- 
ing Federal  revenues,  a  new  tax  cut  can  be 
expected  within  a  year  or  so.  and  possibly 
with  increased  Federal  contributions  to 
State-aided  programs. 

If  the  economy  continues  Its  rise  sufficient- 
ly, some  reductions  In  the  national  debt 
could  be  accomplished  along  with  the  other 
two  actions.  Dr.  Heller  said 

GOOD     JOB      SEEN 

The  Presidential  adviser  said  he  was  struck 
by  the  unanimity  of  the  five.  Including  two 
advisers  to  President  Elsenhower,  that  the 
$11,500  millllon  tax  cut  this  year  Is  doing  a 
good  Job  of  stLmulfttlng  business. 

He  also  replied  after  the  45-mlnute  con- 
ference with  Mr.  Johnson  that  the  consensua 
was  that  the  outlook  for  continued  prosperity 
was  good  and  there  was  no  current  danger 
of  Inflation 

Others  meeting  with  the  President  were 
Edwin  O.  Nourse  and  Leon  H.  Keyserllng, 
who  served  under  President  Truman,  and 
•Arthur  F  Burns  and  Rajonond  J  Saulnler, 
who  were  chairmen  of  the  council  under  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower. 

first   things    first 

Earlier  the  President  declared  that  since 
January-.  1961.  when  President  Kennedy  was 
Inaugurated,  "we  have  created  more  new  Jobs 
in  America  than  the  total  of  the  popula- 
tions of  nearly  half  the  countries  of  the 
world  " 

He  also  said  that  diu-lng  this  period  "made- 
work  and  handout  answers  to  unemploy- 
ment" have  been  rejected  and  "first  things 
have  been  put  first  to  enlarge  private  pay- 
rolls— not  public  relief  rolls." 

These  statements  were  made  during  a 
ceremony  In  the  Cabinet  rxxwn  when  Mr. 
Johnson  signed  the  bill  creating  a  national 
commission  on  technology,  automation  and 
economic  progress. 


Shoold  the  Powers  of  the  Federal  GoTcra- 
ment  Be  Limited  by  the  Proposed  States 
Ril^hts  Amendments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  nxiRiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23. 1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  are  vitally  In- 
terested and  many  of  us  are  concerned 
over  the  proposed  States  rights  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

On  June  26  of  last  year,  a  debate  on 
whether  the  three  proposed  States  rights 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  should 
be  adopted  was  broadcast  over  radio  sta- 
tion WMOX-TV.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  Par- 
ticipating in  the  debate  were  Mr.  Justice 
Millard  P.  Caldwell,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Florida  for  the 
affirmative,  and  Hon.  James  O.  Monroe, 
Jr..  circuit  judge  of  the  Third  Judicial 
Court  of  niinois  for  the  negative. 

I  personally  strongly  support  the  nega- 
tive In  this  debate  but  I  think  it  well 
for  my  colleagues  and  those  who  read 
this  Record  to  note  the  debate  on  both 
sides  of  this  critical  question  and  I  sub- 
mit herewith  the  transcript  of  the  pro- 
ceedings carrying  the  discussion : 
SHotJU)  TWE  Powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Be  LrMfTED  by  the  Proposed  States 

RIGHTS  Amendment? 
(Transcript  of  proceedings  at  taping  of  TV 

program,  June  26.  1963,  taken  at  studios  of 

KMOX-TV.  St.  Louis.  Mo.) 

Moderator:  Mr  Parkel  Wheately.  KMOX- 
TV. 

For  the  affirmative:  Hon.  Millard  P.  Cald- 
well.   Justice.   Supreme   Court    of   pnorlda. 

For  the  negative:  Hon  James  O  Monroe, 
Jr  .  circuit  Judge.  Third  Circuit  of  Illinois. 

Reported  by:  James  W.  May,  official  court 
refKjrter. 

Mr.  Wheatlet.  Good  evening.  Should  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  be  lim- 
ited by  the  so-called  States  rights  amend- 
ments? A  debate  tonight  with  a  Justice  of 
the  Florida  Supreme  Court  and  a  Judge  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Should  the  power.i  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment be  limited  by  the  proposed  States 
rlghU  amendments''  Speaking  for  the 
amendments  tonight  Us  the  Honorable  Mil- 
lard P.  Caldwell,  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Florida  and  former  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Florida.  Justice  Caldwell  was  spe- 
cial guest  of  the  Madison  County  Bar  A-s- 
soclatlou  Wednesday  night  In  a  debate  on 
the  question  of  Federal  power  and  St;ites 
rights  Speaking  against  the  proposed 
amendments  Is  the  Honorable  James  O. 
Monroe.  Jr  .  Judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the 
Third  Judicial  Circuit  of  Illinois 

Justice  Caldwell,  as  our  guest  in  the  Illi- 
nois-Missouri area,  and  as  a  proponent  for 
this  debate  of  the  so-called  States  rights 
amendments,  what  iu-e  they,  please? 


Justice  Caldwsll.  Well,  I  Just  uae  tba 
language  of  the  Council  of  State  Oovarn. 
menta  which  overly  slmi^lfied  them  last  t»U 
by  saying  that  the  tint  amendment  U  one 
to  revise  article  V  so  a«  to  modify  the  provl. 
slona  for  State  Initiation  of  amendments, 
without  the  necessity  for  a  convention.  It 
does  thU:  It  gives  34  States  to  the  Union 
the  right  to  propose  an  amendment,  which 
can  be  then  submitted  to  all  of  the  States, 
and  which  may.  upon  the  approval  of  S8 
States  be  made  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 
That  Is  the  first  one. 

The  next  one  has  to  do  with  the  matter 
of  apportionment,  legislative  apportionment 
within  the  States.  And  this  amendment  to 
designed  to  take  from  the  Federal  OoTetn- 
ment  a  power  which  the  proponents  say  U 
never  had;  to  taJce  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  power  to  Interfere  with  the  State 
right  of  apportioning  Its  own  legislative  rep. 
resentatlves. 

The  third  amendment  Is  one  which  sets  up 
what  Is  called  the  Court  of  the  Union,  which 
Is  to  be  composed  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the 
several  States,  and  to  which  may  be  sub- 
mitted one  question  only,  and  that  Is 
whether  any  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  attempted  to  exer- 
cise a  power  which  does  not  belong  to  Xb» 
Federal  Government  and  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary. That  question  may  be  raised  upon 
the  application  of  five  States,  noncontiguous. 

Mr.  Wheatlet.  Judge  Monroe,  is  this  the 
way  you  define  these  amendments? 

Judge  Monroe.  Well,  I  think  In  regard  to 
the  first  one,  he  has  acciirately  stated  It. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  welcome  a  superior 
Jurist  from  the  State  of  Florida,  and  pay  my 
respects  on  behalf  of  the  Judiciary  erf  Illi- 
nois and  Missouri. 

He  has  stated  the  first  one  quite  accu- 
rately. 

He  stated  the  second  one  not  quite  as  I 
would  state  it.  I  believe  the  apportionment 
matter  la  a  matter  not  of  taking  awmy 
powers  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent,  but  of 
depriving  citizens  of  States  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  that  they  deserve  imder 
our  principles  of  proportional  representation. 

The  third  matter  is  accurate.  It  sets  up 
what  I  call  a  super  court  of  State  Judges,  60 
of  them,  above  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

You  asked  to  define  rather  than  to  crHldse 
at  this  time.     It  la  fairly  accurately  sUted. 

Mr.  Wheatlet.  Judge  Monroe.  I  think  we 
shoul4  hear  from  Justice  Caldwell  why  he 
favors  these  amendments  In  the  large. 

Justice  Caldwell.  On  the  first  amend- 
ment, I  think  It  Is  bringing  back  to  the 
States  the  concept  the  authors  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  originally.  They  thought  at 
that  time  that  constitutional  amendments 
should  be  proposed  In  one  of  two  ways;  by 
the  Congress  or  by  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion. The  latter  method  has  never  been  used 
because  the  Constitution  Itself  Is  so  Indefi- 
nite and  so  vague  no  one  knows  how  It  would 
be  called.  No  one  knows  how  It  would  be 
composed  no.  how  representation  would 
be  apportioned,  sti  It's  an  Impossible  sort  of 
thing 

Now  the  only  thing  that  Is  left  In  the  Con- 
stitution as  It  Is  written  now  Is  that  the 
amendment  must  be  proposed  by  the  Con- 
gress. But  you  see  what  has  happened  1» 
that  when  people  go  to  Congress  they  are 
Inclined  to  see  things  In  the  Federal  focus. 
They  have  lost  contact  with  States  rights 
and  States  thinking.  And  they  have  be- 
come Federalists  Don't  ask  me  why  No- 
body knows,  but  they  are  there,  basking  in 
the  sunlight  of  power,  and  It  Just  happen* 
that  way 

Now  what  I  would  like  to  see  done  Is  to 
put  back  In  the  States  the  rights  to  propose 
an  amendment.  And  I  see  no  good  reason 
why  34  sovereign  States  of  this  Nation— that 


U  they  were  sovereign  before  the  Supreme 
Court  got  hold  of  them  a  few  years  ago— 34 
■overelgn  States  of  this  Nation  cannot  pro- 
pose «n  amendment,  and  why  that  amend- 
meikt  whan  prqp— d  cannot  be  approved  or 
disapproved  by  38,  that  la  three-fourths  of 
all  of  the  Statae. 

Mr.  Wikatlkt.  Justice  Caldwell  and  Judge 
Monroe,  may  we  pause  kere  a  Baoment  and 
then  Judge  Monroe,  your  contravention. 

Judge  Monroe,  do  you  disagree  with  Jus- 
tice Caldwell's  notion  In  suppK>rt  of  the  pro- 
posal that  34  States  may  propose  an  amend- 
ment and  three-fourths  nxay  ratify  It? 

Judge  MoMBOx.  I  disagree  as  decidedly  as 
respect  p>ermlt8.  The  present  arrangement 
for  Initiating  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion calls  for  national  approval  by  a  national 
body  and  Involves  national  debate,  because 
this  Is  most  In  order.  We  are  not  a  con- 
federacy; we  are  a  united  nation.  And  I 
would  like  to  see  it  kept  that  way  by  provid- 
ing national  debate.  What  this  does — It 
takes  the  Congrees  out  of  the  picture,  be- 
cause It  makes  It  mandatory  on  Congress  to 
submit  to  the  States  a  prop>o6ed  amendment 
when  two-thirds  of  the  States,  that  Is  34, 
would  submit  to  the  Congress  an  application 
therefor.  Now  this  takes  out  of  the  plctnre 
any  national  consensus,  any  national  debate, 
any  national  approval.  It  takes  out  of  the 
picture  the  National  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives which  Is  the  only  national  representa- 
tive body  choee  In  numerical  proportion. 

It  throws  this  matter  back  to  the  States, 
and  38  States  could,  by  Initiation  and  rati- 
fication adopt  these.  Now  these  38  States 
because  of  the  misrepresentation,  the  dis- 
proportionate representation  In  those  States, 
those  38  smallest  States  In  the  Union  com- 
pose about  40  p>ercent  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States.  The  38  percent  of  40  per- 
cent, Mr.  Wheatley  and  Your  Honor,  Is  IS 
percent.  So  State  legislators  representing 
16  p>ercent  of  the  American  population  could 
put  through  an  amendment  to  the  National 
Constitution  which  could  violently  and  criti- 
cally endanger  our  form  of  constitutional 
government.  I  oppose  It  for  these  reasons. 
That  Is  the  first  one. 

Justice  Calcwtu..  Now  I  don't  agree  with 
bis  mathematics  but  you  see  when  figures 
get  more  than  two  broad  and  two  deep  I 
have  to  get  an  accountant  to  handle  mine, 
so  I  will  not  go  Into  that.  But  15  p>ercent 
roughly  of  the  people  in  this  country  would 
be  something  like  25  million  people, 
wouldn't  It?  Nine  men — no,  take  It  back — 
five  men  have  usurped  this  power  we  are 
talking  about;  five  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  amended  the  Constitution  with- 
in the  last  few  years.  Five  men  never  elected 
by  anyone,  answerable  to  no  one.  there  for 
life.  Now  It  seems  to  me  that  38  States 
ought  to  iiave  as  much  power  as  6  mem- 
bers   of    the    U.S.    Supreme    Court. 

The  Congress  ought  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  picture  so  far  as  the  proposal  of 
amendments  are  concerned,  unless  you  are 
Willing  to  adopt  this  amendment  and  give 
the  States  a  right,  and  let  the  Congress  have 
the  rights  It  has  now.  It  can  propose 
amendments;  let  the  States  propose  amend- 
ments. All  the  power  the  Congrees  has  was 
given  to  them  by  the  States,  and  no  one  Is 
better  qualified  to  say  what  Is  given  than 
the  giver. 

Mr.   Wheatlet.  A   brief  reply,  sir. 

Judge  MoNKOE.  In  regard  to  the  matter  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  there  Is  a  decided  dif- 
ference. The  form  that  the  control  by  the 
legislators  representing  15  percent  of  the 
people  could  take  Is  not  the  simple  negative 
kind  of  Judicial  veto  exercised  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  cannot  act  at  all  un- 
less and  until  a  case  comes  before  It.  and 
then  must  find  Justification  In  the  Con- 
stitution. The  control  exercised  by  this,  the 
legislators  representing  15  percent  of  the 
petiple.  would  be  the  affirmative  kind  of  fic- 
tion  exercised    by   legislators    acting  when- 


ever the  legislators  -chooee,  on  any  queetlon 
they  chooee,  ai^  with  no  Justification  In  the 
Constitution   but  on  their   own  determined 

policy. 

Mr.  WHXATunr.  Judge  Monroe,  Justice 
Caldwell,  thank  you  very  much.  We  com- 
mend this  proposed  amendment  to  your 
study.  About  Monday  night  and  the  late 
show  In  Jusrt  a  minute. 

Our  guests  tonight.  Justice  Millard  Cald- 
well. Florida;  Judge  James  Monroe,  Illinois. 
Monday  night.  Supervisor  Roos,  St.  Louis 
County.  The  late  show  is  the  best  of  CBS. 
"The  Prince  and  the  Showgirl."  with  Marilyn 
Moru-oe  and  Lawrence  Olivier.  Good  night, 
have  a  good  weekend.     Many,  many  thanks. 

Mr.  Wheatixt.  Good  evening.  Should  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  be  lim- 
ited by  the  proposed  States  rights  amend- 
ments? Part  2  of  a  debate  with  a  Justice 
of  the  Florida  Supreme  Court  and  a  Judge 
of  the  circuit  court  of  IlllnolB. 

Should  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment be  llrnlted  by  the  proposed  States 
rights  amendments.  Again,  a  debate.  Speak- 
ing for  the  amendments,  the  Honorable  Mil- 
lard F.  Caldwell,  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Florida  and  former  Governor  of  the 
State.  Justice  Caldwell  was  special  guest  last 
week  of  the  Madison  County  Bar  Association 
In  Its  Wednesday  night  meeting  and  debate 
on  this  question  of  Federal  power  and  States 
rights  and  was  with  us  on  Kye  on  St.  Louis 
Friday  night. 

Speaking  against  the  proposed  amend- 
ments again  is  the  Honorable  Judge  James  O. 
Monroe,  Jr.,  Judge  of  the  Third  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit of  IlllnolB. 

Honorable  sir,  vrtll  you  recapitulate  your 
views  on  that  first  amendment? 

Justice  Caldwill.  Yes,  but  I  am  going  to 
change  that  question  a  little  bit.  I  conceive 
the  question  as  being.  Should  the  dual  sov- 
ereignty system  of  Federal -State  relation- 
ships as  contemplated  by  the  office  of  the 
Constitution  be  reestablished? 

Mr.  Wheatlxt.  Dual  sovereignty.  What 
does  that  mean  in  our  language. 

Justice  Caldwell.  That  means  that  the 
Federal  Gtovernment  has  certain  sovereign 
powers  and  the  States  have  certain  sovereign 
powers,  and  I  take  the  position  that  the 
States  have  lost  much  of  their  powers  by 
usurpatlve  methods  used  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Now  the  queetlon  Is,  Should  they 
not  be  reestablished  as  the  authors  of  the 
Constitution  contemplated  them  to. 

Mr.  Wheatlet.  Judge  Monroe,  will  you  ac- 
cept that  question  for  the  moment? 

Judge  MoNKOi.  Yes.  We  pointed  out — 
Honorable  Justice  Caldwell  p>olnted  this  out 
Friday,  and  I  contended  that  these  new 
changes  could  be  made  by  legislators  repre- 
senting some  15  percent  of  the  American 
pKjpulatlon  as  a  whole.  This  frightens  me 
because  the  types  of  changes  that  could  be 
made  are  as  one  writer  has  listed  them,  "to 
change  the  presidency  to  a  committee  of 
three,  hobble  the  treaty  power,  made  the 
Federal  Judiciary  elective,  repetd  the  fourth 
amendment,  make  Catholics  Ineligible  for 
public  office,  and  move  the  national  capltol 
to  Topeka."  That  may  sound  fantaetic,  but 
not  so  when  we  realize  that  in  our  national 
history  some  4.000  constitutional  amend- 
ments have  been  proposed.  I  susp>ect  the 
first  under  this  might  be  the  Bricker  amend- 
ment, maybe  then  the  (25,000  Income  tax 
limit,  and  I  certainly  would  fear  drastic 
changes  In  the  14th,  1st,  and  the  5th  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Wheatlet.  Would  you  object  to  such 
changes    If    made   under   these   prc^osals? 

Justice  Caljwell.  You  know.  I  would  not 
even  object  to  some  of  the  things  that  the 
Judge  says  might  happen. 

Mr.  Wheatlet.  Justice  Caldwell,  could 
you  sum  up  quickly  for  us  your  views  on  that 
first  proposed  amendment  and  then  Judge 
Monroe  his.  and  then  we  will  go  ahead. 

Justice    Caldwell.  Yes.     I  take   the   poel- 


tloQ  that  the  first  amendment  Is  sound  in 
that  it  pomlts  34  States  of  the  Union,  two- 
thirds,  to  proixMe  an  amendment,  wtiich 
may  be  adc^ted  by  38  of  tiioee  States  or 
three -fourths.  The  Congress  has  that  power; 
I  think  the  States  should  have  the  same 
power.  Now  that  in  a  nutabell  tells  you  wliat 
I  want. 

Mr.  Whkatlxt.  And  Judge  Monroe. 

Judge  MomoK.  I  say  It  is  a  dangerous  and 
unwholesome  proposition  because  it  de- 
prives our  Nation  of  a  national  debate  on 
these  things  by  relegating  this  Initiating 
process  to  State  leglslatora.  who  in  them- 
selves In  naany  States  arc  not  representative 
on  any  concept  of  democratic  numerical  pro- 
portion as  we  understand  It  in  a  democracy. 

Justice  Caldwux.  Now  let  me  Just  say  one 
word  there.  I  can  see  the  problem  that  the 
Judge  proposes,  but  I  do  not  concede  that 
anything  that  38  States  can  do  should  be 
done  more  easily  by  five  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  who  are  not  elected  by  anyone. 

Mr.  Whxatlxt.  Cjrentlemen,  a  point  of  in- 
formation and  clarification.  Under  the  pro- 
posal, two -thirds  of  both  Houses  naay  pro- 
pose amendments.  That  Is  the  present  situ- 
ation. 

Judge  Monroe.  That  one  Is  still  retained. 
This  Is  In  addition. 

Mr.  Whiatlet.  All  right.  Now  then  If  leg- 
islatures of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States 
propose,  they  may,  but  three-fourths  must 
ratify,   is  that  correct? 

Justice  Caldwell.  Just  as  they  do  under 
the  present  amendment. 

Judge  Monroe.  That's  right,  with  this  one 
exception. 

Mr.  Wheatlet.  Yes.  sir. 

Judge  Monroe.  Under  the  proposal.  States 
may  ratify  by  legislative  action  only.  Under 
the  present  law.  States  may  ratify  by  their 
legislatures  or  by  statewide  conventions. 
Again,  the  democratic,  the  representational 
aspect  is  taken  out.  Under  the  {>ropo6al  it 
would  be  by  legislatures  only.  This  Is  a  pro- 
poeal  for  State  leglslatnrs,  and  I  suggested 
It  rlsee  from  their  resentment  at  Baker  v. 
Carr,    which   brings   us   into   p>rop>oeal   No.   2. 

Mr.  Wheatlet.  Justice  Caldwell,  Judge 
Monroe,  so  that  we  might  get  to  this  major 
amendment,  the  Court  of  the  Union,  can  you 
in  30  seconds  (x  so  etujh  state  yotir  positions 
on  the  second  amendment  concerning  legis- 
lative districting? 

Justice  Caldwell.  The  amendment  pro- 
p>oeee  to  take  from  the  Federal  Government 
the  right  which  the  States  do  not  concede  It 
ever  had :  to  meddle  in  the  bttslnees  of  legis- 
lative apportionment  In  the  several  States. 
My  position  is  stated  very  accurately  by  one 
of  the  Supweme  Court  Justices  who  dissented. 
Justice  Frankfurter.  In  which  he  said  that 
when  Baker  v.  Carr  reversed  a  course  of 
decision  established  by  a  dozen  oases  In  the 
Baker  case.  It  tuianlmously  rejected  a  state 
of  facts  which  had  been  presented  to  It  5 
years  ago  and  now  ov«-t\ims.  And  as  Justice 
Frankfurter  aays.  "this  destructively  novel 
Judicial  power  may  well  impair  the  Court's 
position  as  the  ultimate  organ  of  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land  A  new  legal  claim  which 
manifests  an  odd — Indeed  esoteric — concep- 
tion of  Judicial  propriety."  And  then  he 
goes  on  here  to  say.  "this  case  provides  no 
guide  unless  the  Judges  of  this  Coiu-t  are  to 
make  their  private  views  of  political  wisdom 
the  measure  of  the  Conatitutlon." 

Mr  Wheatlet.  Judge  Morux*,  will  you  re- 
ply aft«-  this  message,  pletise,  sir? 

Judge  Monroe.  Surely. 

Mr.  WHEATLfcT.  Judge  Monroe,  we  have 
about  3  minutes  remaining  for  everything 
Your  point  on  the  second. 

Judge  Monroe.  On  the  second  propoeaJ.  I 
simply  think  that  Justice  Prankftirter  was 
rationalizing  or  protecting  his  position  in 
Colegrove  v.  Green,  which  he  had  handed 
down  and  which  was  now  overruled  virtu- 
ally. I  say  that  the  second  propMDeal  to 
reetrlct  the  Oourt's  Jurisdiction  In  reappor- 
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tlotunent  mattar*  1»  a  dertructlon  at  a 
guarantee  of  eqiml  protection  of  th«  laws 
provided  by  the  14th  amendment.  If  tiilB 
propoeal  were  to  paM.  U  would  tns  the  flrwt 
diminution  ot  any  national  constitutional 
guarantee  In  our  history.  And  I  «ay  it  will 
continue  the  eyli  o*  disproportionate  repre- 
sentation whereby  a  rural  legislator  repre- 
senting relatively  few  voters  hae  as  much 
leglalatlve  voice  and  vorte  aa  an  urban  legis- 
lator representing  far  more  voters  This  Is  a 
matter  of  equal  protection  of  laws.  Thoee 
city  voters  are  entitled  to  that  equal  repre- 
sentation If  wo  believe  In  democracy. 

Mr.  Wheatlct.  Thank  you,  Judge  Monroe. 
Justice  Caldwell,  we  have  about  2  minutes. 
a  little  more,  remaining  to  dUcusa  the  Court 
of  the  Union  amendment. 

Justice  Caldwixl.  That  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  set  up  what  is  called  the  Court  of 
the  Union  to  be  comptieed  of  the  chief 
Justices  of  the  several  States,  that  Is  60  of 
them.  To  that  oourt  ujxm  the  application 
of  Ave  States  not  contiguous — — 
Mi.  Whkatlet  Not  next  d<x>r 
Justice  Caldwell.  Not  next  door  can  be 
submitted  one  question,  one  only.  Docs  an 
opinion,  a  decision  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Impinge  upon  rights  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  never  granted  by  the 
States.  That  is  the  only  question  to  be 
determined.  I  think  it  has  a  great  deal  to 
conunend  it  and  I  am  for  It 

Mr.  Wheatlet.  More  vigorously  than  for 
the  other  two  even? 

Justice  Caldwell.  Yes.  I  think  so.  I  think 
so. 

Mr.  Wheatlet.  And  Judge  Monroe? 
^  Judge  Monroe.  It  Is  p<»slble  that  State 
Judges  are  more  wise  and  better  suited  to 
national  affairs  than  Federal  Judges,  and  this 
Is  not  to  deprecate  our  distinguished  guest 
at  all.  I  say  this  proposal  would  set  up  an 
Institution.  50  Judges,  too  big  for  any  ra- 
tional deliberation  or  any  rational  consensus 
of  decision,  meeting  too  seldom  to  form  any 
tradition  or  establish  a  set  of  Jurisprudence. 
In  this  Court  of  the  Union,  a  decision  could 
be  rendered  by  a  majority  which  Is  26. 
Again  we  come  to  matters  of  minority  rule. 
These  chief  Justlccfl  from  26  States,  the 
smallest  States  In  the  Union,  could  come 
and  speak  for  30  million  out  of  our  180  mil- 
lion.    This  Is  16  percent 

I  believe  that  the  SUite  Judges  would  be 
subject  to  the  pressures  or  legislatures  and 
people  in  their  States  as  Is  demonstrated 
by  the  distinction  at  times  between  State 
Judges  In  the  South,  and  the  Federal,  the 
58  lonely  but  courageous  Judges  In  the  South 
who  are  part  of  the  Federal  Judiciary.  Ifs 
the  flrst  proposal  I  have  ever  seen  where  a 
lower  court  Judge  goes  up  above  the  court 
that  is  above  It,  and  I  think  It  Is  top  fan- 
tastic to  contemplate. 

Mr.  Wheatlet  Judge  Monroe.  Justice 
Caldwell,  we  are  very  grateful  ff>r  your  ap- 
pearance, for  the  Madl-son  County  Bar  In 
bringing  you  to  us.  All  we  can  do  is  study 
this  problem  more,  discuss  It.  More  about 
the  late  show  and  tomorrow  night  In  Just  a 
moment. 


[From  The  Hanford  Sentinel.  Sept.  IB.  1964] 
Realtor  Sats  Feantjts  SEcarr  to  LoNCEvrrT 

Los  An OELES.— Louis  Rich,  a  HoUywood 
real  estate  m'^"  who  will  b«  100  year*  old 
October  29.  attributes  his  longevity  to  eat- 
ing peanuts. 

Rich,  the  oldest  member  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Real  Estate  Board,  was  honored  Thurs- 
day  at  a   city   council   ceremony. 

When  Rich  said  peanuts  contributed  to 
his  lonf  life,  comedian  Danny  Thomas,  who 
participated  In  the  ceremony,  quipped: 

"Im  80  and  I'm  going  out  right  now  to 
buy  a  bag  of   peanuts." 

TELLS   or   HABTT 

In  a  firm  voice  that  belles  his  age.  Rich 
told  of  his  peanut  eating  habit.  Aaked  what 
kind  of  peanuts  he  eats,  he  replied: 

■'Just  fresh  roasted  peanuU.  A  peanut  Is 
a  peanut.  Just  so  long  as  they're  freshly 
roasted.  I  buy  them  In  a  grocery  store,  can- 
ned peanuU,  they're  shelled.  I  cant  get 
them  with  the  shells  unless  they're  stale.  I 
used  to  get  them  from  vendors  with  push- 
carts, but  now  you  cant  get  them  anymore. 
I  buy  Just  cocktaU  peanuts." 

Rich  said  he's  "been  eating  peanuts  about 
80  years. 

DEVELOPS    HABIT 

"1  Started  on  the  railroad  train.  I  was  a 
newsboy  on  the  Union  Pacific  out  in  the 
West.  This  fella,  my  boss,  gave  me  a  bas- 
ketful of  peanuts.  They  were  fresh.  He 
said.  "Now  when  you  go  through  the  train, 
put  a  bag  in  the  lap  of  every  passenger  and 
watch  what  happens.'  I  filled  the  basket 
three  or  four  times.  People  ate  them.  They 
were  good.  They  have  no  food  value  that 
I  know  of.  I  started  eating  them.  too.  I 
eat  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  a  day.  the 
equivalent  of  a  5  cent  bag — about  half  after 
lunch  and  half  after  dinner. 

"They're  salted  a  bit.  I  can't  get  them 
any  other  way  In  cans."  Rich  said.  "If  you 
can  get  fresh  peanuU  with  the  shells  and 
skin  on  It's  better,  but  you  can't  get  them." 

Councilman  Harold  Henry  noted  that  "Mr. 
Rich  la  BtUl  In  his  offlce  every  day  from  11 
am.   to  5  p.m." 


Realtor  Sayi  Peanuts  Secret  to  Longevity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23.  1964 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  from  the  peanut  growers  area,  think 
that  this  win  be  good  reading  for  the 
Members  of  the  Hoitse : 


Strong  Local  Effort  Needed  To  Obtain 
Full  Benefit  of  Excellent  Educational 
Advances  by  88th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  rLoanjA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23.  1964 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
press  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  Con- 
gress which  has  done  more  for  education 
in  this  country  than  any  other  Congress. 

The  88th  Congress,  in  1963  and  1964. 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  F>resident  Johnson  has  indeed 
wrought  significant  advances.  The  in- 
spired and  responsible  leadership  of  tJie 
Kennedy-Johnson  administration  and 
the  Democratic  leadership  has  produced 
these  important  advances  in  education  in 
the  course  of  2  sliort  years.  I  am  proud 
that  the  Democratic  Party  has  always 
vigorously  pursued  the  need  for  educa- 
tion improvement  and  that  it  has  acted 
decisively  in  the  88th  Congress. 

In  July  30,  1964,  President  Johnson 
said: 


Onto  my  desk  each  day  come  the  protttau 
ot  190  million  men  and  women.  When  «• 
consider  those  probleoas,  study  ttiem.  anslyn 
them,  evaluate  what  can  be  done,  the  answ 
almost  always  cotne  down  to  one  word: 
education. 

Here  Is  part  of  the  record  of  the  Uth 
Congress: 

Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963:  will  aid  college  construction  over 
a  3-year  period.  Appropriates  $1.2  bil- 
lion for  buDding  classrooms  and  other  fa- 
cilities  for  graduate  schools,  4-year  col- 
leges, and  2-year  community  colleges, 
technical  institutes. 

Health  Professions  Education  Act  of 
1963:  will  help  Increase  the  number  of 
professional  health  personnel — medicine, 
dentistry,  and  so  forth — through  con- 
struction grants  for  facilities  and  through 
low-Interest  loans  for  students  o(  medi- 
cines, dentistry,  or  osteop>athy. 

National  Defense  Education  Act  ex- 
tension: Increased  fuixls  for  NDEA  stu- 
dent loan  programs,  for  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  foreign  lan«:uage  training 
programs,  and  for  counseling  services. 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963:  will 
authorize  a  total  increase  of  $956  mil- 
lion In  Federal  supix>rt  for  vocational 
education  in  the  next  5  fiscal  years;  will 
bring  enrollment  In  State  vocational  ed- 
ucation programs  from  4.2  millioa— 
1963— to  7  million  In  1968. 

Impacted  areas  aid  extension:  In- 
crease Federal  funds  available  in  areas 
where  the  presence  of  Federal  Installa- 
tions places  a  financial  burden  on  local 
school  systems. 

Mental  Retardation  Facilities  Act  of 
1963:  provides  grants  of  $51.5  million 
covering  3  years  for  the  training  of  20.- 
000  teachers  for  mentally  retarded, 
handicapped  children. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Men- 
tal Retardation  Planning  Amendments: 
Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
communities  for  preventing  and  treating 
mental  retardation. 

Library  Ser\ice  and  Construction  Act 
of  1964:  authorizes  $25  million  aid  to 
develop  and  expand  existing  libraries  to 
cover  urban  areas  as  well  as  rural  areas; 
also  appropriated  $20  million  for  new 
library  construction. 

But  all  this  will  be  to  little  or  no  avail 
without  clear  understanding,  firm  lead- 
ership and  courage  on  the  part  of  those 
State  and  local  officers  responsible  for 
the  operation  of  our  school  system  to 
keep  pace  with  the  current  and  future 
needs  of  our  educational  system  and  to 
resolve  the  major  educational  problems. 
Recently  the  Village  Post,  a  new.  ex- 
citing, and  a  definitely  interesting  pub- 
lication In  my  congressional  district  with 
Mrs.  Kathryn  Hall  Proby  as  publisher 
and  Pred  Shaw  as  editor,  published  an 
excellent  article  which  discusses  this 
matter. 

The  author  is  Jack  D.  Gordon,  a  well- 
known  and  outspoken  member  of  the 
Dade  County  School  Board.  In  present- 
ing this  article  by  Jack  D.  Gordon  the 
Village  Post  says : 

Jack  D.  Gordon  has  looked  Into  many  » 
musty  comer  and  has  sung  out  "git  along. 
little  dogle'  to  many  a  sacred  cow.  Hers  IM 
examines  what  he  considers  some  of  the  ma- 
jor educational  problems  of  our  times. 
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Mr.  Gordon  is  education  minded  and 
well  informed  on  methods  to  improve 
teaching  techniques  and  a  firm  believer 
in  the  three  R's.  He  has  served  several 
years  on  the  Dade  County  School  Board. 
The  school  system  in  Dade  County  Is 
huge,  in  fact  It  is  the  seventh  largest  in 
the  Nation.  Its  budget  is  over  $100  mil- 
lion; it  has  8,000  teachers,  almost  200,- 
000  students,  and  a  Junior  college  with 
10,000  more  pupils.  Jack  D.  Gordon  thus 
has  an  Impressive  background  of  prac- 
tical exF>erience  as  well  as  formal  educa- 
tion from  which  to  draw. 

In  this  article  he  makes  a  most  valid 
point  that  there  must  be  appreciation  of 
the  idea  of  learning  and  a  recognition  of 
Intellectual  achievement  as  the  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  education.  I  certainly 
agree  with  him  on  this.  Without  this 
acknowledgment  and  effort  at  the  school 
system  level,  all  that  the  Congress  can 
do  and  has  done  will  be  diluted  and  dis- 
sipated. The  principal  thrust  of  Mr. 
Gordon's  discussion  Is  urgent  and  timely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Include  this  Important  article  in 
the  RicoRD  at  this  point  so  it  may  be 
thoughtfully  considered  by  the  Members 
of  this  body  and  others  throughout  the 
country  Interested  in  the  educational 
problems  of  today: 

OORDON  Explores  Problems 

Education  Is  the  most  Important  function 
of  government.  It  touches  every  part  of  the 
community  and  every  facet  of  American  life. 
Because  the  operation  of  our  schools  Is  enor- 
mously complex,  there  Is  a  \iseful  role  that 
everyone  can  play  In  making  the  schools 
responsive  to  current  and  future  needs.  The 
Very  act  of  freely  giving  time  and  thought 
to  this  community  effort  serves  as  a  good 
example  of  the  kind  of  public  participation 
in  governmental  affaire  which  Is  essential  to 
democracy. 

During  my  3  years  on  the  school  board. 
I  have  reached  certain  conclusions  about  our 
schools  Even  though  we  have  often  traveled 
a  rocky  road,  I  am  pleased  with  some  of  our 
progress.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  four  general  areas  of  continuing  con- 
cern— particularly  If  you  believe,  as  I  do, 
that  the  focus  of  the  educational  system  has 
to  be  on  the  place  where  learning  takes  place, 
the  classroom. 

We  have  to  realize  the  children  In  school 
today  are  being  educated  for  life  In  the  21st 
century.  ThU  year's  11 -year -old  sixth 
grader  will  be  Just  48  years  old  In  the  year 
2000.  Thus  we  have  to  provide  him  with  the 
foundation  for  a  2l8t  century  education 
without  knowing  what  life  will  be  like  at 
that  time. 

This  means  that  today's  teaching  process 
must  provide  a  framework  of  knowledge  and 
experience  within  which  future  Judgments 
can  be  made.  It  also  means  that  learning 
cannot  be  fact-oriented;  It  must  be  struc- 
ture-oriented. Instead  of  Just  memorizing 
the  multiplication  tables,  we  have  to  know 
why  mathematics  works  We  also  have  to 
recognize  that  education  Is  going  to  be  a 
self-education  process  for  every  Individual. 
Therefore  students  must  learn  to  appreciate 
the  idea  of  learning  and  to  recognize  Intel- 
lectual achievement  as  the  most  important 
a>;pect  of  their  schooling 

Only  teachers  who  have  that  same  respect 
for  the  Intellect  can  give  students  the  leader- 
ship they  need.  Kven  more  Important  (and 
I  consider  the  lack  of  a  major  flaw  In  our  local 
system)  teachers  have  to  be  led  by  principals 
and  administrators  and  supervisors  (call 
them  what  you  will)  who  are  Intellectual 
leaders  and  have  a  strong  commitment  to 
the  Importance  ot  intellectual  achievement. 


Our  school  system  requires  that  teachers 
and  sdmlnlstrattan  have  a  much  broader 
world  view.  We  tend  to  think  of  many  of  our 
problems  as  being  purely  local  when  they 
are  national  and  even  International.  We 
spend  far  too  much  time  studying  the  geog- 
raphy of  Florida  and  little  or  none  at  all  on 
trouble  spots  like  Asia  or  Africa  or  Latin 
America.  We  have  no  decent  program  of 
study  leaves  to  permit  our  teachers  to  get  to 
know  other  p>art8  of  the  world  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  school  board  I  am  a  firm  be- 
liever In  this  kind  of  Investment  In  teacher 
education. 

Our  school  system  has  grown  far  more 
rapidly  than  the  provision  of  management 
techniques  to  control  It  and  direct  It.  Too 
many  operating  decisions  are  still  made  on 
the  basis  of  personalities  Involved  rather 
than  systemwlde  policy.  This  problem  Is 
particularly  evident  In  the  area  of  personnel 
policy;  there  is,  for  example,  no  real  policy 
for  promotion  to  positions  as  assistant  prin- 
cipals or  curriculum  assistants,  and  the  pro- 
cedure for  selecting  prlncli>al8  Is  very  sub- 
jective. 

Time  won't  wait  for  us.  We  must  develop 
a  great  sense  of  lu-gency.  Our  world  Is 
changing  very  rapidly.  Unless  we  adapt  our 
educational  process  with  the  same  rapidity, 
we  are  simply  turning  out  obsolete  products. 
We  have  to  stop  wasting  oiu'  time  going 
through  so-called  pilot  studies  of  matters 
which  have  already  been  studied  and  re- 
searched elsewhere.  There  Is  nothing  so  dif- 
ferent about  living  in  Dade  County  that  we 
cannot  rely  on  work  done  in  other  States. 
We  don't  have  the  time  to  develop  our  own 
courses  of  study  In  mathematics,  for  exam- 
ple, when  Yale.  IlUnols.  Stanford,  and  other 
universities  have  already  developed  cvirrlcu- 
lums  and  have  exp>erlmented  with  them  In 
various  school  systems,  I  am  aware  that  op- 
erating at  this  level  of  urgency  makes  great 
demands  upon  teachers,  who  will  be  forced  to 
Involve  themselves  In  continual  retraining 
In  order  to  keep  pace  with  curriculum  de- 
velopments. However,  the  teaching  profes- 
sion's problem  Is  no  different  than  that  of 
most  other  professions  where  the  explosion 
of  knowledge  is  causing  great  changes  to 
take  place. 

There  Is  a  saying  In  the  "Ethics  of  the 
Fathers"  to  the  effect  that  we  do  not  have  to 
complete  the  task,  but  we  do  not  have  the 
right  to  refuse  to  participate  altogether. 
That's  my  feeling  about  our  schools;  I'm  obli- 
gated to  contribute  my  share,  recognizing 
that  the  resolution  of  today's  problems  will 
bring   new  questions  for  tomorrow. 

Educated  laymen  who  believe  In  Intellec- 
tu.ll  achievement  within  an  ethical  frame- 
work must  Involve  themselves  In  the  edu- 
cational enterprise  because  It  Is  much  too 
Important  to  be  left  completely  to  profes- 
sional educators.  That  Is  why  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anyone  need  be  apologetic  about  delv- 
ing Into  school  problems  or  trying  to  come 
up  with  answers.  We  simply  cannot  move 
forward  as  rapidly  as  we  need  to  unless  there 
are  enough  people  who  understand  the  com- 
plexity and  urgency  of  the  problems  we  face 
today. 


Marketing  Oar  Cattle  and  Beef  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIBCimA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23, 1964 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  well- 
known  that  our  domestic  beef  cattle  in- 
dustry, boasting  an  outstanding  produc- 
tion, and  quahty  record,  has  had  its  dif- 


ficulties during  the  past  few  years,  with 
heavy  increases  in  imports  from  other 
beef -producing  Nations  a  significant  fac- 
tor in  these  problems. 

There  has  been  a  recent  Intensifica- 
tion of  the  effort  of  the  domestic  In- 
dustry to  market  its  fine  product  in  other 
areas  of  the  world  which  are  deficient  In 
beef  production. 

As  of  Interest  in  this  connection,  I  in- 
clude an  article  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Murphey  of 
the  Agricultural   Marketing   Service   of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture: 
Factors    in    Selling    UJ3.    Cattle.    Beef    to 

ELTiOPE  Include  Pkice  and  Special  Import 

Preferences 

(C.  E.  Murphey.  USDA  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service,  reports  on  a  5- week  study  erf 
cattle  and  beef  requirements  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands.  France, 
West  Germany,  Switzerland.  Si>aln.  and  Italy. 
The  study  was  part  of  a  market  development 
program  of  the  American  Meat  Institute  and 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  to  promote 
the  sale  of  U-S.  livestock  products  In  West- 
ern E^xrope.) 

During  1963,  the  eight  countries'  beef  im- 
ports— accounting  for  one-fifth  of  their  total 
consumption — were  the  highest  on  record, 
have  continued  upward  measurably  in  1964. 
These  Imports  for  the  most  part  came  from 
South  America.  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land, as   they  have  for   many  years. 

Now,  however,  with  traditional  suppliers 
unable  to  meet  Western  Efurope's  Increasing 
needs  for  Imported  beef,  the  United  States 
has  a  real  opportunity  to  share  in  this  mar- 
ket— provided,  of  course,  that  our  beef  Is 
competitive  In  price. 

Fresh  beef  Is  In  biggest  demand.  Chilled 
and  frozen  beef  offer  longer  range  possibili- 
ties for  U.S.  exports. 

MAKKET  rOE  LTVE  CATTLE 

In  at  least  three  countries — Italy.  Bel- 
glum,  and  the  Netherlands — the  preference 
for  fresh  beef  is  so  strong  that  any  exports 
from  the  United  States  will  probably  be  live 
cattle    for    subsequent    slaughter. 

In  Italy,  where  the  live  cattle  export  out- 
look appears  most  promising.  Importers  have 
felt  that  the  best  solution  to  their  beef 
shortage  Is  to  ptu-chase  500  700-pound  feeder 
cattle  from  the  United  States  and  feed  them 
to  800-1,000  pounds  before  slaughter.  Italy 
has  already  purchased  some  2.500  head  of 
U.S.  feeder  cattle  over  the  past  3  months, 
and  the  Importing  of  week-old  U.S.  Holsteln 
calves  for  veal  Is  underway. 

Since  last  October.  Italy  has  also  lmj)orted 
some  50.000  Holsteln  steers  from  Argentina. 
Those  being  slaughtered  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  were  2"  to  3  years  old  aJid  were  producing 
carcasses  that  would  grade  mostly  low 
standard.  (The  U.S.  grades  In  descending 
order:  prime,  choice,  good,  standard,  grade. 
utility,  and  cutter.) 

The  Netherlands  and  Belgium  were  Im- 
porting live  cattle — mostly  steers — from  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  for  Immediate  slaughter. 
Those  from  England,  2  years  old  and  weigh- 
ing about  1.000  pounds,  would  grade  mostly 
U.S.  good;  cattle  from  Ireland,  about  the 
same  weight,  but  3  to  4  years  old.  would 
grade  mostly  U.S.  standard. 

T7JS.  CHnXED  AND  FBOZEN  BEEF 

In  addition  to  sales  prospects  for  US 
cattle.  Western  Europe  offers  long-range  pos- 
slbllltles  for  exports  of  U.S.  chilled  and  frozen 
beef — again.  If  our  prices  are  competitive 
with  those  of  other  non-European  suppliers. 
(ChUled  beef  Is  usually  refrigerated  to  about 
29° -31°  Fahrenheit,  will  keep  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  fresh  beef — which  is  held 
at  around  36*.  Solidly  frozen  beef  will  re- 
main In  good  condition  for  several  months.) 

Oenerally  Bp>eaklng.  U.S.  standard  grade 
beef — which  accounts  for  about  11  percent  of 
all  beef  produced  In  this  country — has  many 
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of  the  characterlstiCB  sought  by  European 
Importers.  However.  Europeans  do  not  evalu- 
ate beef  as  we  do  here. 

Under  the  U.S.  grsullng  system,  the  pri- 
mATj  emphasis  Is  on  the  quality  of  the  lean — 
Its  color,  texture,  flrmnesH.  degree  of  mar- 
bling, and  the  maturity  of  the  animal  from 
which  It  came. 

CONrORMATION  AND  FATNESS 

Conformation  Is  also  a  lactur  but  Is  gen- 
erally subordinate  to  quality  Fur  e.xample.  a 
carcass  with  choice  conformation  an  daver- 
age  standard  quality  would  be  graded  stan- 
dard; but  a  carcass  with  uira.sually  defiilent 
conformation — say.  utility— and  good,  would 
still  be  graded  standard. 

In  Western  Europe,  by  contrast,  the 
emphasis  Is  on  both  conformation  and  fat- 
ness, with  practically  no  con.sUieration  be- 
ing given  to  the  quality  of  lean  beyond  what 
would  be  classified  Us  standard  quality. 
Waste-conscious  Europeans  especially  want 
beef  that  combines  thick  musrllng  with  only 
a  very  thin  covering  of  external   fat 

A  number  of  countries  also  prefer  to  Im- 
port specific  parts.  For  Instance.  In  Prance. 
Switzerland,  and  Italy — and  to  a  less  ex- 
tent In  B«lglum — the  preference  l.s  for  the 
"plstola."  In  terms  of  US  cuts,  the  plstola 
Includes  preferred  portions  of  the  round  and 
the  loin,  and  part  of  all  of  the  rib  The 
plstola  has  practically  all  the  flank  and  plate 
removed,  plus  kidney  and  {h-IvIc  fat,  and  the 
tall  vertebra. 

Switzerland  and  Italy  al.s<T  prefer  to  have 
the  hind  shank  and  shank  meat  removed. 
Because  their  beef  has  .such  a  thin  layer  of 
external  fat,  these  plstfilas  are  nearly  case 
ready,  can  be  made  Into  reUill  cuts  with  a 
minimum  of  trimming 

In  addition  to  these  general  requirements, 
moet  of  the  countries  visited  had  some  dis- 
tinct preferences. 

The  United  Kingdom — which  imports  more 
beef  than  any  county  on  the  Continent,  over 
half  of  Its  total  beef  consumption — Is  more 
tolerant  of  fat  and  prefers  a  hlRher  quality 
beef  than  the  other  seven  countrle*. 

QtTALrrY     MARKET     IN     fNITEO     KINGDOM 

The  majority  of  United  Kingdom  beef 
wa^lld  gnrstde  US.  good,  a  considerable 
amount,  standard,  and  a  smaller  percentage, 
choice.  While  there  Is  a  general  preference 
for  beef  with  only  a  modest  covering  of  ex- 
ternal fat,  Scottish  beef  which  commands 
the  highest  price  on  the  Smithfleld  market — 
haa  as  much  fat  as  most  U  .s    choice  beef. 

There  Is  also  a  growing  demand  for  light- 
weight, young,  very  lean  beef  that  would 
(rade  U.S.  standard  and  good.  Sizable  ship- 
ments of  this  kind  of  beef  were  being  re- 
ceived   from    Yugoslavia 

Conformation  Ls  a  major  consideration — 
beef  with  less  than  US  kihkI  conformation 
would  not  be  well  accepted  regardless  of  its 
other  characteristics.  Choice  grade  beef 
would  be  reiidlly  acceptable  If  it  were  plump 
muscled  and  did  not  have  niurh  external 
fat.  However,  without  an  educational  pro- 
grjim  to  convince  consumers  that  U  H  choice 
beef  is  a  premium  product  which  merits  a 
premium  price,  it  Is  doubtful  tliat  a  higher 
price  could  be  obtained  for  choice  than  for 
good. 

In  Italy,  the  second  largest  beef  Importer 
in  Europe,  the  demand  would  be  for  very 
closely  trimmed  pl.-^tolas  preferably  with 
three  ribs,  produced  from  voting  animals. 
Plstolas  from  450-  to  6(K)-pound  standard 
grade  carcasses  would  be  preferred,  with  at 
least  good  grade  conformation  and  having 
not  more  than  two-tenth.s  Inrh  of  fat  at  the 
thinnest  point  over  the  rlbeye  Tliere  Is  a 
definite  preference  for  chilled  over  frozen 
beef  In  Italy. 

West  Germany,  third  largest  beef  Importer, 
would  probably  purchase  only  frozen  beef. 
Meat  Inspection  regulations  require  that  im- 
ported beef  be  In  carca.ss  form  only  Ap- 
parently, West  Germany  puts  less  emphasis 


on  conformation  than  any  country  visited, 
except  Spain.  The  preference  is  for  relatively 
young  standard  or  good  grade  beef  weighing 
550  to  960  pounds,  with  not  more  than  0.8 
Inch  of  fat  over  the  rlbeye.  As  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  U.S.  choice  grade  beef  with  these 
same  characteristics  would  also  be  accepta- 
sble  but  probably  would  not  command  a 
premium   without   Intensive    promotion. 

SPAIN'S    TICHT    SPECmCATIONS 

In  Spain,  the  Government  purchases  all 
imported  beef,  which  Is  frozen  and  in  the 
form  of  full  carcasses.  Purchases  are  made 
on  very  limited  speclflcutions;  weight  (  130 
to  170  pounds  per  quarter);  maturity  (less 
than  3  years  old);  bone  (not  more  than  18 
percent) ;  and  fat  (not  more  than  8  percent) . 
The  last  beef  purchase  w:is  from  Argentina 
at  32  cents  per  pound.  By  VS.  standards, 
locally  slaughtered  beef  was  by  far  the  poor- 
est of  any  country  visited  Very  little  of  tills 
would  grade  better  than  US.  utility  It  was 
produced  almost  entirely  from  cows  and  bulls. 

Switzerland.  France,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands  rank  about  equally  as  beef  im- 
porters. 

The  Swiss  want  to  Import  only  plstolas, 
rumps,  and  loins  (the  forepart  of  the  pls- 
tola). Preferences  apj)eared  to  be  almost 
the  same  as  those  In  Italy,  except  that  the 
Swiss  prefer  plstolas  from  carcasses  weigh- 
ing at  least  550  pounds. 

In  Prance,  the  demand  Is  again  for  pls- 
tolas, preferably  containing  eight  ribs. 
French  beef  was  notable  fur  lu  heavy  weight 
and  thick  muscling.  Because  there  seemed 
to  be  less  discrimination  against  mature  beef 
In  France  than  In  the  other  countries  visited. 
the  poaslbllltles  of  our  exporting  utility 
grade  beef  seem  greatest  In  Prance.  How- 
ever, to  be  acceptable,  US  utility  grade  beef 
should  have  a  much  higher  degree  of  con- 
formation than  rc<iuired  by  US  standards— 
preferably  at  least  average  good  Also  It 
should  not  have  more  than  0.3  Inch  of  fat 
over  the  rlbeye  at  the  12th  rib. 

In  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  the  pref- 
erence la  for  relatively  young  beef  As  In 
Prance.  Importers  want  It  to  be  heavy,  thickly 
muscled,  and  have  a  thin  covering  of  ex- 
ternal fat. 


Representative  John  J.  Rooney's  Address 
to  the  Polish-American  Congress  Con- 
vention 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  n-LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEITTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  Introduce 
to  the  executives  and  members  of  the 
Polish-American  Coiuutss  Rathered  in 
Chicago  for  its  quadrennial  convention 
my  esteemed  friend  and  colleague.  Con- 
gressman John  J.  Rooney.  of  New  York. 

Congressman  Rodney  is  almost  as  well 
known  to  the  Polish -American  leaders 
throughout  the  United  States  as  he  is  to 
his  own  people  In  Brooklyn.  Polisli- 
Ainerican  organizations  have  recognized 
his  deep  dedication  to  the  same  goals 
which  motivate  them  in  their  desire  to 
see  the  enactment  of  legislation  which 
benefits  the  people  instead  of  special 
interests.  These  organizations  that 
have  fought  the  battle  for  decent  im- 
migration laws  which  will  permit  Amer- 
ica to  benefit  from  the  skills  and  pro- 


fessions of  immigrants,  those  who  have 
fought  for  aid  to  education,  broader 
social  security  rights,  and  the  score  of 
other  needed  progressive  measures,  all 
know  John  Roonby  as  a  friend  and 
champion. 

It  is  my  pleasure  at  this  point  to 
insert  in  the  Record  Congressman 
Rodney's  remarks  made  to  that  great 
gathering  of  Americans  proud  of  their 
Polish  descent : 
Remarks  by  Congressman  John  J    Roontt 

BKrORE    THE    Qt7ADRENNIAL    MEETING    OF   THl 

Polish- A  MERic-AN     Congress     at     Chicago, 

III.,  Septembeb  19.  1964 

Mr.  Chairman,  reverend  fathers.  dUtln- 
gulshed  guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  la 
Indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  here.  I  am  always 
eager  to  Join  with  the  Polish -American 
leaders  In  their  Important  gatherings,  i 
welcome  the  chance  of  meeting  more  of 
your  tine  people  and  to  renew  the  friend- 
ships I  have  established  with  so  many  of  yon 
over  the  years. 

My  api>earance  also  ■efTords  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  you  personally  for  the  flns 
supf>ort  you  have  given  me  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  been  fighting  for 
enactment  of  legislation  to  accomplish  th« 
results  which  you  Individually  and  as  aa 
organization  have  sought  to  attain.  In  men- 
tioning legislation  I  want  you  to  know  It 
was  my  distinct  privilege  and  honor  to  work 
closely  for  8  years  with  that  distinguished 
legislator,  the  Senator,  the  majority  leader, 
the  Vice  President,  and  now  the  President, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  I  shall  always  be  grate- 
ful for  his  deep  understanding  and  his  warm 
response  to  the  problems  of  funding  our 
essential  programs  to  aid  the  distressed  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  and  particularly  the  con- 
struction of  the  American  Children's  Hospi- 
tal in  Krakow.  I  quote  President  Johnson's 
message  to  you  last  year  when  he  said.  "The 
objective  of  the  United  States  Is  and  shall 
continue  to  be — to  see  freedom  returned  to 
Poland  and  the  other  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  " 

I  want  to  mention  again  the  great  experi- 
ence which  I  had  2  years  ago  In  visiting 
Poland  In  company  with  Under  Secretary  at 
State  Crockett.  Commissioner  Parrell,  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Clepllnskl.  who 
are  here  with  me  again.  I  well  recall  every 
minute  of  a  more  than  an  hour  long  con- 
versation at  the  PollBh  Instltut«  In  Rom* 
with  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  Im- 
mediately previous  to  the  week  we  visited  In 
Poland.  Not  only  did  I  have  a  chance  to 
see  the  Impressive  cities  which  the  peopla 
rebuilt  with  their  own  bands  as  well  as  tha 
magnLflcent  countryside,  for  which  Poland  li 
Justly  proud,  but  I  had  the  satisfaction  et 
meeting  and  talking  with  many  of  the  peoplt 
In  the  heroic  capitals  of  Warsaw.  Krakow, 
and  the  marvelous  monastery  of  Cseeto- 
chowa.  Not  only  did  I  have  the  opf>ortu- 
nity  to  see  firsthand  what  our  Government 
Is  doing  in  behalf  of  the  Polish  people,  but 
I  saw.  too.  the  great  things  that  you  azMl 
your  membership  are  doing. 

My  visits  to  the  public  schools,  the  indus- 
trial plants  and  the  farms  were  both  highly 
Informative  and  extremely  enjoyable,  largely 
becau.se  of  the  friendliness  and  warmth  ol 
the  people. 

Nothing  which  I  saw  or  was  told  Impressed 
me  more  than  the  firm  conviction  which  all 
of  us  felt,  that  the  spLrlt  of  independence 
was  not  dead  but  burned  hotly,  and  that  tht 
Polish  people  still  feel  much  of  the  warm 
bond  of  friendship  which  has  so  long  existed 
between  the  people  of  our  two  countries. 
They  are  eager  to  create  "those  bridges  of 
friendship"  of  which  President  Johnson  has 
sixjken. 

I  want  also  to  join  thoee  who  have  com- 
mecided  you  for  the  magnificent  oontrlbutloa 
which    your    Polish-American   Congress   and 
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Its  constituent  member  groups  continue  to 
make  throughout  this  country.  America  la 
Indeed  far  richer  becauae  of  yotir  fine  civlo 
40d  pbU&nthroi>ic  programs  which  are  not 
confined  to  Just  your  own  members  or  re- 
stricted to  Polish-Americans  alone. 

For  all  of  your  work  and  your  accomplish- 
ments you  well  merit  the  happiness  and 
aatlsfactlon  that  come  from  knowing  that 
you  have  given  to  America  far  more  than 
America  has  given  you.  But  my  friends,  the 
need  of  your  help  and  your  powerful  support 
U  not  over.  It  Is  needed  today  and  I  fore- 
see even  an  Increased  need  In  the  days  to 
come  If  you  and  I  and  others  who  love  free- 
dom are  to  suooeed  in  protecting  our  own 
American  heritage  against  those  who  would 
destroy  it.  and  if  we  are  to  preserve  any 
•  semblance  of  world  peace.  Your  active  help 
will  be  needed  If  we  are  to  keep  the  way  open 
for  continuing  the  American  tradition  of 
welcoming  a  reaaonable  number  of  immi- 
grants and  refugees,  victims  of  Communist 
oppression;  for  continuing  the  American 
tradition  of  helping  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries to  obtain  or  maintain  their  independ- 
ence; and  for  continuing  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  doing  everything  possible  to  eliminate 
the  specters  of  hunger,  of  want  and  of  un- 
employment from  our  beloved  Nation. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  a  public  responsi- 
bility it  la  most  gratifying  and  most  reas- 
suring to  re&IlEe  the  extent  to  which  Amer- 
icans can  rely  so  heavily  upon  Polish-Amer- 
icans for  the  finest  type  of  suppxjrt  and  civic 
service. 


Tribatc  to  Lais  Mnnoz-Marin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or  NEW  icmx. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23. 1964 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
add  my  sincere  words  of  tribute  to  the 
many  already  spoken  and  printed  extoll- 
ing the  statesmanship,  leadership,  and 
brilliant  accompllsiiments  of  the  great 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  Luis  Mufioz- 
Marin. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  meet  with  Gov.  Luis  Muftoz-Marin  on 
numerous  occasions,  and  to  discuss  with 
him  the  problems  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  plans  for  the  con- 
tinuing improvement  In  the  general  wel- 
fare of  his  people  as  weU  as  those  of 
Puerto  Rican  birth  In  the  United  States. 
There  are  many  persons  of  Puerto  Rlcan 
birth  now  residing  In  my  congressional 
district,  the  22d  District  of  New  York, 
and  I  found  my  conferences  with  the 
Governor  of  Inestimable  value.  My  con- 
cern has  always  been  to  help  Puerto 
Ricans  overcome  the  tremendous  handi- 
caF>s  to  be  found  in  the  New  York  area, 
to  render  all  possible  assistance.  The 
Governor's  love  for  his  people  has  always 
been  evident,  and  in  speaking  with  him, 
one  could  not  help  but  realize  how  for- 
tunate the  people  were  to  have  such  a 
champion  and  leader. 

Under  Gov.  Luis  Mufioz-Marin's  able 
leadership,  Puerto  Rico  has  become 
known  throughout  the  free  world  as  a 
workshop  of  democracy.  His  vision  and 
ability  to  inspire  his  people  have  made 
his  program  Operation  Bootstrap  a  rous- 
ing success;  the  goals  of  education,  in- 
dustrialization, and  agricultural  diver- 


sification have  achieved  a  rise  In  the 
literacy  rate  to  90  percent,  industry 
boasts  of  700  booming  factories  and  alms 
for  2,500  within  10  years:  the  acricul- 
tiu-al  advancement  Is  outstanding.  And 
this  phenomenal  advancement  and  suc- 
cess of  a  people  arc  mainly  due  to  the 
compassion  and  eCTorts  of  a  man  who  was 
disheartened  and  heartsick  over  the  pov- 
erty of  the  Puerto  Rican  people  and  who 
determined  to  tackle  the  formidable  Job 
of  helping  them  achieve  decent  living 
standards,  education,  and  a  stable  econ- 
omy. The  present  showplace  Island  of 
Puerto  Rico  Is  the  wonderful  legacy  of 
Governor  Mu&oz-Marin  upon  whom  the 
title  "teacher  of  democracy"  has  been 
lovingly  bestowed.. 

When  Gov.  Luis  Mufioz-Marin  refused 
to  accept  a  fifth  nomination  for  Gover- 
nor, it  \v-as  stated  that  he  "struck  an  al- 
most unique  blow  for  democracy."  He 
gave  to  the  people  one  of  the  greatest 
gifts  of  all ;  he  gave  them  the  opp>ortunity 
to  prove  to  themselves  that  they  could 
ccwitinue  along  the  paths  of  freedom.,  jus- 
tice, and  progress,  without  dep>ending 
upon  the  leadership  of  any  one  man. 
He  has  served  the  people  since  1940,  first 
in  the  island  senate,  and  since  1948  as 
Governor.  Had  he  wished  to  continue  in 
this  high  poet,  he  would  have  been  over- 
whelmingly reelected.  However,  as  a 
dedicated  advocate  of  democratic  princi- 
ples, he  insisted  upcwi  stepping  aside,  and 
his  decision  to  relinquish  the  far-reach- 
ing power  that  had  been  entrusted  to 
him,  has  been  hailed  as  the  greatest  act 
of  his  career.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  men  in  power  very  seldom  step  aside 
voluntarily  and  at  the  height  of  pres- 
tige; yet,  when  we  consider  that  the 
Governor  is  a  man  of  many  talents,  is 
more  than  a  politician,  a  man  recognized 
as  a  philosopher,  poet,  lawyer,  writer, 
possessed  of  the  quailities  of  kindness  and 
modesty,  and  above  all  a  love  for  his 
fellow  man,  then  we  are  not  surprised  at 
his  selfless  action  and  his  placing  ideals 
above  personal  ambition. 

It  is  gratifying  and  heartening  to  know 
that  he  is  not  entirely  retiring  from  pub- 
lic service;  he  has  announced  that  he 
will  return  to  the  Puerto  Rican  Senate. 
He  will  continue  to  watch  over  his  people 
and  to  serve  as  their  elder  statesman. 
With  the  example  he  has  set.  with  the 
benefits  the  people  will  have  with  him  as 
a  "teacher"  keeping  and  enhancing  their 
faith  in  a  representative  government,  we 
know  that  all  will  continue  to  go  well 
with  Puerto  Rico.  For  Governor  Mufioz- 
Marin  I  wish  many  more  years  of  happi- 
ness and  success  in  his  many  endeavors 
and  all  the  gratification  which  a  job  well 
done  can  bring. 


Nikola  PetkoT  Memorial  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NIW    TC«K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22. 1964 

Mrs.  KELLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  gal- 
lant people  of  little  Bulgaria  have  given 


more  than  their  quota  of  brave  men  who 
have  fought  and  died  for  freedom  and 
democracy.  Among  these  true  soldiers 
of  freedom,  Nikola  Petkov  holds  a  high 
place.  This  dauntless  foe  of  all  forces 
of  darkness  and  deceit,  nazism,  fascism, 
and  communism,  defiajitly  challenged 
all  forces  opposing  freedom,  and  for  his 
courageous  stand  he  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice. 

September  23,  1947,  when  Petkov  was 
treacherously  executed  by  Communists, 
was  a  black  day  for  the  Biilgarian  people, 
for  all  peoples  in  the  Balkans  and  for  the 
free  world. 

Today  on  the  17th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Nikola  Petkov,  we  honor  his 
blessed  memory,  and  I  gladly  send  my 
cordial  greetings  to  the  Bulgarian  people. 


Support  Oar  PoBce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23, 1964 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
not  hard  to  understand  that  a  society 
which  seems  to  have  less  and  less  moral 
Indignation  should  look  the  other  way 
while  a  tragic  disservice  Is  being  done  to 
the  real  bulwark  of  our  American  system 
of  law  and  order,  the  police  officer.  I 
have  taken  the  floor  on  several  occasions 
during  the  past  4  years  to  commend  our 
law  enforcement  oflBciali  for  their  pa- 
tience, dedication  to  duty  and  restraint 
in  the  face  of  real  j>erll.  Today's  peril 
comes  less  from  the  gun  than  the  orga- 
nized, insidious  attack  by  groups  who  de- 
sire to  discredit  the  p>olice  and  have  a 
catchall  to  cover  their  assault,  "police 
brutality." 

Pick  up  the  average  paper  and  you  no 
longer  are  shocked  when  you  read  that 
white  youths  at  a  sea  resort  in  Massa- 
chusetts or  New  York  engage  in  full 
battle  with  the  police.  You  might  read 
an  account  of  the  Philadelphia  riots  or 
more  recently  about  the  Negro  youths 
who  hurled  bottles  and  obscenities  at  the 
policemen  in  McComb,  Miss.  WhUe  the 
civil  rights  upheaval  and  the  encourage- 
ment from  some  leaders  to  "oppose  the 
law  when  it  is  wrong"  may  have  added 
some  impetus  to  the  att£u;k  on  our  law 
enforcement  oCHcials.  the  problem,  is 
much  deeper  than  this  and  it  certainly 
deserves  our  careful  attention.  My  point 
is  that  we  should  be  shocked  at  blatant 
Insurrection  and  resistance  to  the  la\^'f  ul 
orders  of  policemen  and  we  should  all 
resolve  to  support  our  law  enforcement 
ofiBcials  in  what  hsis  come  to  be  a  diCBcult 
and  unappreciated  job. 

The  charge  of  police  brutality  is  being 
used  throughout  the  United  States 
wherever  it  serves  the  purposes  of  agita- 
tors and  demagogs.  Certainly  the  Com- 
munist Party,  UJS.A..  has  consistently 
used  this  foil  and  smear.  I  personally 
ot>served  the  restrained  manner  in  which 
Washington  police  handled  student  riot- 
ers at  a  hearing  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  last  year.   The  Com- 
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munist  press  charged  police  brutality  and 
gestapo  tactics,  as  usual,  but  this  time 
they  failed.  The  fact  that  they  have  been 
very  successful  In  this  accusation  In  the 
past  is  a  cause  for  great  concern,  how- 
ever, and  certainly  their  leadership  In 
this  smear  of  law-enforcement  officiate 
has  had  its  effect. 

Thugs  and  petty  delinquents  have  ob- 
served that  a  gold  mine  lies  In  the  charge 
of  "police  brutaUty"  and  "civil  rights" 
when  they  are  apprehended.  It  Is  get- 
ting to  be  a  standard  operating  procedure 
to  hurl  these  charges  as  a  defense. 
Simply  by  b^ng  charged,  a  police  officer 
must  defend  himself  and  I  do  not  need 
to  tell  you  what  a  bad  effect  this  has  on 
good  law  enforc«nent.  In  Harlem,  post- 
ers were  displayed  everywhere  which  pro- 
claimed "Wanted  for  Murder— GlUigan 
the  Cop.**  Officer  ailllgan  was  exoner- 
ated but  what  policeman  wants  to  get 
himself  Into  a  similar  position  in  the 
future? 

In  an  outstanding  series  of  articles 
which  I  had  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Jour- 
nal outlined  ttie  sordid  story  in  which 
prisoners  actually  held  a  kangaroo  court 
behind  bars  and  carefully  laid  their  plans 
to  harass  arresting  officers  by  a  contrived 
story  of  police  brutality.  They  were 
smart  enough  to  throw  in  the  words  "clvU 
rights"  and  the  next  thing  they  knew, 
the  Federal  officials  were  Jumping  to 
their  assistance  like  they  had  been  shot 
out  of  guns. 

This  is  not  to  discredit  the  civil  rights 
movement  It  Is  an  unfortunate  fact  of 
life  that  many  petty  thugs  have  found 
that  they  can  resort  to  looting  and  law- 
lessness if  there  is  a  pretext  of  civil  rights 
In  rioting  and  disorders  in  our  metro- 
politan areas.  This  appears  to  be  ett- 
actly  what  happened  in  Philadelphia. 
But  who  is  the  man  in  the  middle — you 
guessed  it.  the  policeman.  In  many  in- 
stances, he  cannot  draw  his  gun  and 
probably  has  orders  not  to  use  his  night- 
stick to  quell  civil  rights  disturbances. 

Moreover,  groups  like  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  make  life  more 
difficult  for  law  enforcement  officials.  I 
documented  one  instance  of  their  han- 
dling of  a  criminal  charge  In  New  York 
City  wherein  they  were  in  my  judgment, 
totally  unfair  to  the  police  officers  in- 
volved. A  wanted  murderer  was  given 
more  consideration  than  the  safety  of  the 
arresting  officers.  While  lawyers  should 
use  every  honorable  defense  in  repre- 
senting their  clients,  policemen  should 
not  be  made  a  scapegoat  to  secure  sui 
acquittal.  Courts  have  demonstrated  a 
tendency  in  the  past  few  years  to  be  easy 
on  the  felon  and  harsh  on  the  law  en- 
forcement officials. 

All  of  these  trends  point  to  an  eroding 
climate  for  law  enforcement  officials 
throughout  the  country.  They  can  be 
shot  at.  cursed,  jeered  or  struck  by  beer 
cans  and  the  public  they  are  charged  to 
serve  and  protect  sits  back  and  turns 
past  these  news  stories  to  the  sports 
page.  It  is  high  time  that  we  start  say- 
ing a  good  word  for  the  cop,  for  the 
sheriff,  for  the  highway  patrolman,  for 
the  detective — yes,  for  the  chief  of  police 
too— and  everyone  in  the  fine  fraternity 
which  wears  a  badge. 


Possibly  because  they  wear  a  badge 
and  are  the  symbol  of  authority  In  a 
world  of  ferment  and  strife,  the  officer 
has  become  the  target  of  attack  whether 
It  be  by  civil  rights  enthusiasts  who  have 
valid  gripes  against  the  "system"  or 
young  college  students  who  Just  want  to 
rebel.  Whatever  the  cause,  this  dis- 
respect for  law  and  order,  for  the  uni- 
form, for  the  badge  should  not  be  tole- 
rated and  only  through  an  Incensed  pub- 
lic Indignation  and  massive  public  sup- 
port for  our  law  enforcement  officials 
can  we  hope  to  abate  this  trend.  Only 
through  rekindling  the  respect  which  we 
now  seem  to  be  lacking  can  we  nurture 
the  love  of  country,  patriotism,  and  the 
belief  In  our  great  Institutions  which 
makes  it  possible  to  live  in  an  orderly, 
peacefiM  society. 

Once  more  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal 
has  taken  a  lead  In  this  cause.  Their 
September  15,  1964,  issue  contains  an 
excellent  editorial  "Police  Plght  Back" 
which  would  be  an  ideal  rallying  point 
to  start  a  national  campaign  to  "Back 
Our  I»ollce."  I  commend  It  to  your  read- 
ing: 

PoLicK  Fight  Back 

Police  of  the  United  State*,  harassed  by 
unfounded  charge*  of  brutality,  shorn  by 
court  «ecree8  of  powers  essential  for  proper 
law  enforcement,  and  made  the  butt  of  rldl- 
ctUe  by  scoff  laws,  are  going  to  fight  back. 

ThlB  was  the  essence  of  a  decision  reached 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police  held  In  LoulsvlUe.  Ky. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
a  resolution  embracing  the  position  of  law 
enforcement  In  relation  to  lawlessness. 

That  the  national  conference  of  ttoe  police 
organization  will  strongly  endorse  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  directors  can  be  regarded 
as  a  certainty.  Police  officers  everywhere 
are  becoming  keenly  aware  of  the  ever- 
growing obstacles  to  their  maintenance  of 
law  and  »rder. 

This  represents  the  first  organized  step 
of  police  to  strike  back  at  their  detractors. 
Their  purpose  Is  to  preserve  thetr  powers 
to  perform  their  duty  of  safeguarding  people 
and  property.  All  citizens  except  those  who 
live  by  pillage,  plunder,  and  crime,  should 
hope  fervently  that  the  police  succeed  In 
halting  the  trend  to  law-enforcement  ob- 
structionism. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  is  a  national 
organization  with  a  membership  of  more 
than  60.000  working  police  officers.  The 
need  for  the  lodge  to  fight  for  police  nghU 
was  brought  Into  focus  at  the  directors' 
meeting  by  discussions  of  the  Lorain  case 
In  which  two  police  officers  are  being  charged 
in  Federal  court  with  brutality. 

The  two  are  targets  of  a  civil  rights  action 
by  Federal  authorities.  To  emphasize  the 
hazards  to  the  general  welfare  that  can 
spring  from  excessive  official  militancy  In 
such  matters,  we  repeat  four  paragraphs 
from  an  earlier  editorial  In  this  newspaj:)€r: 

"Shrill  denunciations  of  civil  rights  dem- 
onstrators against  police  brutality  may  some- 
times, albeit  infrequently,  be  Justified.  But 
If  protests  are  accompanied  by  such  remedies 
as  defiance  of  law  enforcement,  deliberate 
abuse  of  the  police  or  refusal  to  help  them 
In  time  of  emerRency.  the  cure  becomes  far 
worse  than  the  dlsca.se 

"Police  are  the  shock  troope  that  guard  our 
governmental  system  and  our  way  of  life 
as;ain.st  lawlessness,  upheaval  and  utter 
chaos  They  stand  in  a  thin  blue  line  be- 
tween order  and  di-sorder. 

"The  police  do  not  have  the  resources  and 
the  manpower   to  hold  the  line  against  vi- 


cious assaults  of  nihilists  unless  they  hav* 
the  backing,  the  ooop>eratlon  and.  If  n«o««. 
sary.  the  direct  help  of  the  general  public. 

"Thud  the  point  evolvee  all  too  clearly  that 
if  the  cItU  rlghta  champions  weaken  or  de. 
■troy  legitimate  pcrflce  power,  they  will  hav» 
no  "rights'  at  all — nor  w\\l  other  citizens." 

The  Philadelphia  Incident,  when  apectatort 
screcuned  "police  brutality"  while  police  wen 
attempting  to  check  rioting,  destruction  of 
stores,  and  looting,  was  Ulustratlve  of  the 
abuse  aimed  at  the  men  whose  duty  la  to 
enforce  the  law. 

If  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  can  turn 
the  trend  In  law  enforcement  from  abuse  and 
Interference  with  the  police  back  to  respeot 
and  cooperation,  the  accomplishment  wlU 
stand  as  a  renewed  bulwark  of  freedom  In 
this  Nation — freedom  from  the  anarchy  of 
lawlessness. 


The  War  on  Poverty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORniA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23. 1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 3.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan.  deliv- 
ered a  significant  address  entitled  '"Hie 
War  on  Poverty"  at  the  fourth  annual 
Labor  Day  observsmce  sponsored  by  the 
Right  Reverend  Coleman  P.  Carroll,  of 
the  Catholic  diocese  of  Miami. 

This  is  an  able  and  meaningful  address 
and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  who  observe 
It  will  appreciate  It : 

Wa«  ON  Poverty 

Your  Excellency  Bishop  Carroll,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  and  my  fellow  trade  unionists. 
It  Is  obvious  enough  that  you  have  honxred 
me  by  Inviting  me  to  address  this  great 
occas4*n.  so  recently  and  yet  so  xnagnlficenUy 
begun.  Yet  In  choosing  the  subject  of  the 
"War  on  Poverty"  few  your  fourth  annosl 
Labor  Day  observance  you  have  honored  all 
those  men  In  Washington  today,  and  those 
who  preceded  them  who  have  brought  thli 
great  morai  Issue  to  the  center  of  our  na- 
tional concerns. 

An  Interesting  question  about  the  war  on 
poverty  Is  where  It  began.  I  can  personally 
recall,  as  a  young  man — as  I  thought — a  boy 
In  reality  listening  to  a  great  American,  then 
Senator  now  Representative  Claude  Pepper 
debating  the  question  of  the  poll  tax  »t 
Town  Hall  In  New  York  City.  The  imv* 
of  the  poll  tax  Is  now  happily  behind  lu. 
but  the  things  that  made  It  an  Usue  are 
not.  I  can  still  remember  Claude  Pepper's 
description  of  poverty  In  America,  particu- 
larly rural  America.  He  was  asked  at  one 
point  by  a  faintly  hostile  person  In  the  audi- 
ence "Was  a  dollar  really  a  lot  to  pay  for 
a  man  who  really  wanted  to  vote?  "  And  1 
shall  never  forget  his  reply:  "Down  our  way 
we  have  a  saying  that  a  dollar  alnt  much 
If  you've  got  one" 

That  Is  a  remark  of  which  my  grandfather 
would  have  said  has  the  look  of  truth  about 
It  And  It  has  been  Just  that  kind  of  direct 
confrontation  with  reality  that  has  brought 
about  the  war  on  poverty — and  done  so  in 
the  face  of  a  good  deal  of  official  Indiffer- 
ence to  the  problem  and  academic  Insistence 
that  It  no  longer  existed. 

The  universities  In  particular  turned  their 
attention  away  from  the  problems  of  poverty 
in  some  degree  because  the  problems  were 
thought  to  have  been  solved,  in  the  sense 
that  the  proce«  of  solution  wa*  well  under 
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v«y.  The  poet-World  War  n  depression  did 
not  materlalls*,  and  those  who  had  most 
tDtlclpatMl  ft  seem  almoet  to  have  over- 
0iiaip«aaate4  is  a  oonI\MAcm  oi  surprise  and 
^tsappoiAtDMUt.  It  was  evident  that  In- 
eooaea  generaUy  were  rlsteg.  and  It  app*ar«41 
l^t  low  tncsmes  were  rising  fastest  of  aU. 
giaarly.  the  world  bad  changed.  As  8.  M. 
miler  and  Uartln  Beln  report,  "in  a  spirit 
of  'deced  euphoria'  American  social  scientists 
formulated  a  new  natural  law  of  Income 
equalization." 

We  ware  wrong.  At  almoet  the  moment 
(tf  the  pronouncement  of  the  beginning  of 
{be  end  at  the  historic  InequEklltles  of  wealth. 
the  distribution  of  Inoonke  In  the  United 
States  frase.  In  1947  the  30  percent  of  the 
fsmllles  with  the  lowest  Incomes  received  5 
percent  oC  the  national  Income.  Fifteen 
years  later  It  was  still  5  percent.  The  pro- 
portions were  exactly  reversed  at  the  top. 
and   remained  exactly  unchanged. 

We  deserved  to  be  wrccg  to  the  extent  It 
was  supposed  that  anything  happening  gen- 
erally In  the  United  States  would  also  be 
happening  speclflcaUy.  The  Nation  Is  too 
vast  and  much  too  varied.  And  as  It  turned 
out  by  the  1960's  things  were  getting  relative- 
ly worse,  not  better,  for  many  specific  groups 
of  peopUe.  By  the  end  of  that  decade  Robert 
J.  I^ampman  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
was  able  to  show  that  Income  shares  gen- 
erally were  not  changing,  and  since  then 
Oscar  Omatl  and  Herman  P.  XClller  have 
demonstrated  that  for  persons  with  certain 
characteristics  of  age.  color,  aex,  area,  and 
occupation  the  situation  was  In  fact  de- 
teriorating. 

Because  our  statistics  separate  them  out, 
the  experience  of  Negroes  during  this  period 
Is  the  one  that  can  be  seen  most  clearly. 
The  majority  of  the  poor  are  not  Negro — 
four-fifths  are  white — but  a  near  majority 
of  Negroes  are  poor.  What  has  happened  to 
them  Is  probably  not  unrepresentative  of  the 
common  experience  of  the  poorest  groups 
during  the  great  postwar  prosperity.  And 
what  happened  was  awful.  Retil  incomes  did 
rise,  and  opportunities  for  Negroes  with  edu- 
cation and  training  did  open  up  as  never  In 
the  past,  but  by  and  large  things  got  worse. 
In  the  first  place.  Negro  wages  relative  to 
white  wages,  after  moving  ahead  at  a  very 
good  pace  during  the  1940's.  suddenly  began 
to  fall  behind — p>osslbly  for  the  first  time  In 
history.  In  1851  the  average  male  Negro 
wage  earner  was  receiving  62  percent  of  cor- 
responding white  earnings.  By  1962  he  had 
dropped  back  to  65  percent. 

Simultaneously  Negro  unemployment  be- 
gan Its  seeming  Inexorable  rise:  4.4  p>ercent 
of  Negro  meUe  workers  were  unemployed  In 
1951:  by  1962  the  rate. had  almoet  tripled  to 
11  percent.  Unemployment  among  white 
men  rose,  but  by  1962,  at  4.6  percent.  It  was 
only  two-tenths  of  a  point  higher  than  the 
Negro  rates  a  decade  earlier.  In  the  mean- 
time the  massive  migration  to  the  cities 
continued,  so  that  by  the  middle  of  the 
1950'8  the  signs  of  social  morbidity  were  un- 
mistakable to  anyone  who  cared  to  notice. 
The  Negro  family  structure  began  to  crum- 
ble under  the  Impact  of  unemployment,  dis- 
location, and  possibly  also  the  peculiarly 
•avoge  welfare  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  practically  required  that  fami- 
lies break  up  as  a  condition  of  welfare  as- 
sistance. With  the  family  base  eroding, 
there  was  less  and  less  to  build  on  as  the 
years  went  by. 

The  American  gross  national  product  rose 
by  $100  bUllon  In  the  first  36  months  of  the 
new  Democratic  administration  In  Washing- 
ton, but  still  the  poor  remained.  At  the 
current  rate  of  attrition  the  prospect  would 
be  that  the  actual  number  of  families  living 
In  poverty  would  begin  to  rise,  reaching  as 
much  as  11.4  million  by  1976. 

The  easing  of  the  cold  war.  with  the  pros- 
pect of  defense  cutbacks,  released  a  good  deal 
of  energy  and,  potentially,  resources  t*  the 


new  adminlstratlen  passed  midterm.  The 
great  upsurge  ot  Nefro  militancy  was  an 
unavoidable  fact  that  demanded  and  was 
entitled  to  a  mature  and  feaeraus  response. 
But  there  was  ■aottmr  factor:  the  stalecnate 
of  wosinl  proip'eas  as  4eflnsd  In  the  Instltu- 
tk>nal  tsrms  of  tlM  tOSO's  and  their  after- 
math. TtM  New  Frontier  eame  to  power  with 
an  ImpreailTe  list  of  things  to  be  done,  but 
most  of  them  were  defined  as  extensions  of 
earlier  programs  or  reaaaertlons  of  earlier 
Ideas.  Many  of  these  Incremental  battles 
had  been  fought  and  lost  previously,  and  be- 
fore long  It  became  clear  that  they  were  be- 
ing fought  and  lost  again.  Then  came  the 
surge  of  hostility  from  the  business  com- 
munity toward  an  administration  that  was 
profoundly  and  earnestly  probuslness.  not 
In  the  sense  of  being  antl  anything  else,  but 
rather  in  the  automatic  assumption  of  the 
mutuality  of  Interests  In  a  complex  and 
creative  economy.  It  was  cleex  the  Nation 
urgently  needed  a  new  definition  of  the  so- 
cial problem  that  would  unite  rather  than 
divide,  and  a  tract  frcon  the  distant  and 
almost  forgotten  world  of  ap>ocalyptlc  ideol- 
ogy provided  It:  the  Issue  was  proverty. 
When  President  Johnson  proposed  that  we 
go  to  war  against  It,  he  added  Just  that 
measure  of  activism  that  the  proposition 
needed.  The  stalemate  was  broken.  A 
whole  spectrum  of  program  ideas  that  Indl- 
vldxially  were  deadlocked  and  doomed  were 
put  together,  added  to.  and  before  anyone 
could  have  believed  It,  enacted  by  a  coali- 
tion In  Congress  and  a  body  of  opinion  In 
the  Nation  that  eould  not  have  been  con- 
ceived a  year  earlier. 

What  we  have  had  is  a  great  stroke  of  luck. 
After  two  decades  of  ImmoWUsm,  the  old 
rigidities  are  giving  way  and  the  Nation  is 
moving  ahead  In  an  area  where  deadlock  was 
turning  gangrenous.  The  object  now  must 
be  to  exploit  the  opportunity.  Almost  cer- 
tainly this  wlU  require  an  Intense  effort  of 
analysis  to  understand  much  more  about 
what  has  been  the  trouble,  and  how  the 
present  effort  mtist  proceed  If  it  Is  to  achieve 
its  objective,  an  effort  which  must  now  In- 
volve the  world  of  scholsu^hlp. 

The  vrst  question  Is.  What  Is  the  nature 
of  poverty  in  the  United  States?  It  Is  curi- 
ously not  a  simple  question.  The  problem  is 
that  poverty  Is  the  normal,  hlstcMlcal  condi- 
tion of  human  life.  It  has  always  been  that 
way,  and  In  terms  of  world  averages,  It  still 
is.  But  certainly  mass  poverty — and  we  have 
that — is  hardly  the  necessary  condition  of 
life  In  a  nation  whose  wealth  grows  by  $30 
billion  a  year,  whose  economists  routinely 
assume  the  econc«ny  will  have  grovim  another 
fourth  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

"For  ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you" 
quoted  Congressman  Atres  of  Ohio  at  the 
outset  of  the  hearings  on  the  President's 
poverty  program  and  that  may  very  well  be. 
but  the  question  remains  whether  the  reason 
will  always  be  the  same.  There  is  no  Justi- 
fication for  simply  Ignoring  a  proposition 
that  In  one  form  or  another  has  been  vrlth 
us  from  the  beginning  of  the  Industrial  revo- 
lution; namely,  that  the  same  p»-ocesses  that 
produce  industrial  wealth  also  produce  pov- 
erty, that  the  two  go  hand  in  hand. 

We  are  not  far  from  the  centenary  of 
Henry  George's  "Progress  and  Poverty"  which 
put  the  matter  in  terms  that  still  must  be 
contended  with: 

"The  masses  of  men.  who  In  the  midst  of 
abundance  suffer  want;  who.  clothed  with 
political  freedom,  are  condemned  to  the 
wages  of  slavery;  to  whose  toll  laborsaving 
inventions  bring  no  relief,  but  rather  seem 
to  rob  them  of  a  prlvUege.  Instinctively  feel 
that  'there  is  something  wrong.'  And  they 
are  right." 

We  must  now  talk  not  of  the  masses  of 
men.  but  of  the  minority,  but  that  does  not 
alter  the  conditions  of  the  Individuals  In- 
volved. 

I  will  venture  that  there  la  aomething  ot 


this  kind  going  on.  that  the  paradox  of 
poverty  amldK  plenty  In  the  United  States 
la  In  some  Insportaat  reepeata  only  a  sur- 
face reaUty.  that  «B<laamaa«h  the  relatlen- 
ship  In  a  Dumbar  ot  q^siff  Instances  Is 
causal. 

The  first  and  most  tamlllar  fact  is  that  of 
advancing  technology.  The  aaaaatlal  source 
ot  our  prosperity  lias  In  tha  iuu|»arlng  ap- 
plication of  technology  to  the  processes  of 
production.  The  word  \a  uei|isi  lim,.  t^s  ef- 
fect is  demonic  when  eompare4  with  the  way 
other  peoples  altogether  as  anxious  to  get 
rich  as  we  are,  nonetheless  manage  to  re- 
strain themselves.  The  new  technology  (or 
more  correctly,  recent  technology)  Is  funda- 
mentally a  creative  process,  but  In  that 
process  It  destroys  communities,  destroys 
Jobs,  and  destroys  people.  These  are  the 
new  poor. 

The  destruction  of  the  American  coal 
miners  is  a  prime  example.  It  would  not  be 
accurate  probably  for  us  to  state  with  Orwell 
that  "Our  civilization,  pace  Chesterton,  is 
fotmded  on  coal."  but  it  is  fundamental  to 
the  production  of  ferrous  metals  and  electric 
power.  We  have  the  cheapest  coal  In  the 
world,  and  in  measure  thereby  Just  about  the 
cheapest  steel  and  the  cheapest  power.  We 
also  have  the  cheapest  coal  miners.  In  the 
12  years  from  1960  to  1962  almoet  65  percent 
of  the  soft  coal  mining  Jobs  In  the  United 
States  were  eliminated,  with  such  indiffer- 
ence to  the  effect  on  the  Uvea  ci  the  miners 
and  their  families  that  It  Is  hard  to  think  of 
It  as  a  contemporary  event. 

The  coal  mi^iers  of  whom  OrweU  wrote 
went  through  a  bitter  era  of  unemployment 
during  the  1930's,  but  It  would  be  all  but 
Impossible  for  it  to  be  repeated  today. 
British  productivity  la  Imprrovlng  and  em- 
ployment in  the  mines  Is  being  cut.  but  as  a 
general  proposition  It  may  be  said  that  not 
a  single  miner  has  been  thrown  permanently 
out  of  work  for  a  quarter  century.  It  la 
perfectly  clear  that  this  policy  has  required 
that  inefficient  mines  be  kept  open,  and  that 
Is  what  has  happened,  p>eriod.  For  a  yarlety 
of  reasons,  some  better  than  others,  the 
British  and  most  of  the  nations  of  the  Con- 
tinent can  no  longer  conceive  of  throwing  a 
whole  Industrial  peculation  on  the  slag  heap. 

We  can  and  do  A  similar  case  Is  that  of 
our  agricultural  workers.  The  United  States 
has  the  cheapest  food  in  the  world.  This  has 
come  about  through  the  application  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  that  has  driven  in  re- 
cent years  mUllons  of  farm  famUlee  off  the 
land.  Into  the  cities,  with  Uttle  or  no  prepara- 
tion for  the  life  they  then  have  to  lead. 

Through  all  this  there  Is  a  steady,  If  es- 
sentially Impersonal  bias  against  the  un- 
skilled and  the  ill  equipped.  The  notion  that 
automation  is  about  to  do  away  with  the 
work  force  altogether,  or  bring  about  scwne 
such  domestic  upheaval  may  conceivably  be 
true,  but  there  Is  no  evidence  of  it.  Produc- 
tivity Increases  over  the  past  years  have 
simply  not  been  that  greet.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  evidence  of  a  continually  rising 
standard  of  minimum  acceptable  abUities. 
so  that  more  and  more  thoee  at  the  botlncn 
are  left  out.  In  1962-63  for  example,  output 
per  man-hotir  In  nonagri cultural  activitiea 
Increased  less  than  3  percent,  hardly  a  sign 
of  cybernation.  But  in  agriculture,  where 
there  are  stiU  many  marginal  {producers,  out- 
put per  man-hotir  increased  7.4  percent,  a 
change  brought  about  not  by  an  Increase  In 
production,  but  by  a  reduction  In  workers. 

This  bias  Is  petlnfully  evident  In  the  area 
of  Job  creation.  From  1967  to  1963,  when 
the  population  of  the  United  States  grew  by 
18,007,000  only  800.000  new  full-time  Jobs 
were  generated  by  private  demaiMl.  Since 
1957  almoet  half  the  Jobs  added  to  the  Ameri- 
can work  force  have  been  in  State  and  local 
government,  positions  that  tend  to  be  skilled, 
and  almost  invariably  today  require  exam- 
inations and  accreditations  of  various  sorts. 

"nils  18  a  maJcM-  explanation  of  the  problem 
ot  youth  unemployment.    During  196S  every 
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additional  teenager  entorlng  the  work  force 
caused  a  net  addition  of  tiie  numJaer  of  un- 
employed youtto.  In  the  flrst  haif  of  1964, 
sttmulAted  by  th«  tax  cut.  foe  the  llrrt  tlms 
since  1967  thwe  waa  marked  and  dramaUo 
lmprovemen.t  In  the  unempdoyment  situation 
In  the  United  States.  From  the  secontf 
quarter  of  1963  to  the  second  quarter  of  1M4 
employment  moved  up  by  1.8  million,  fti 
July  1904  the  unemployment  rate  finally  fell 
below  5  percent — tor  the  second  t4me  slnoe 
1957.  But  In  contrast  with  other  groups,  the 
Job  picture  tar  teenagers  actually  deteri- 
orated In  comparison  with  1962.  At  16.7 
percent  In  the  second  quarter  of  19«4.  the 
unemployment  rate  for  teenagers  was  as  high 
as  for  any  year  In  the  postwar  period — 
nearly  half  again  as  high  as  during  the  com- 
parable   period    In    1957. 

This  situation  Is  cleaxly  worse  among  the 
children  of  the  poor.  Again  using  tlie  Negro 
statistics  because  they  are  available,  as  late 
as  1948  unemployment  among  male  Negro 
youths  was  actually  below  that  of  whites. 
Since  then  It  has  risen  from  78  percent  to 
25  4  percent  In  1963  and  Is  now  almost  twice 
the  rate  of  white  youths. 

It  may  be  the  characteristic  fault  of  mod- 
ern society  wlU  not  be  the  exploitation  of 
the  poor,  but  their  exclusion,  based  upon 
means  teste  of  ability  and  training.  Nature 
Is  not  nearly  so  generous  In  passing  out  the 
brains  as  liberal  social  policy  tends  to  as- 
sume. A  quarter  of  the  population  has  an 
IQ  under  90.  Such  individuals  are  born 
pretty  much  at  random  throughout  the  up- 
per, nnlddle.  and  low  Income  groups,  but 
while  a  middle  class  upbringing  will  com- 
pensate for  limited  ablUUes.  particularly  by 
strengthening  special  talents  of  which  most 
persons  have  some,  the  poor  child  of  limited 
natural  ability  grows  If  anything  worse,  and 
Is  In  turn  unable  to  help  out  those  of  his 
own  offspring  who  should  happen  to  be  born 
with  a  superior  potential. 

A  cultural  pattern  Is  Involved  here.  In- 
dustrial progress  does  not  have  to  produce 
poverty,  but  with  us  It  seems  to  be  doing 
so.  for  some  groups  at  least.  By  contrast, 
although  returns  are  not  altogether  In.  It 
appears  very  likely  that  the  Industrial  de- 
mocracies of  Northern  and  Western  Europe, 
without  any  particular  travail,  have  In  the 
course  of  the  past  15  years  quietly  put  an 
end  to  poverty  In  their  own  nations.  It  Is  as 
Lf  It  were  too  obvious  a  thing  not  to  do  If  It 
could  be  done,  and  when  the  resources  be- 
came available  It  was  done — and  not  Just  In 
Scandinavia 

Here  again  the  American  experience  ap- 
pears to  be  related  to  qualities  that  are 
peculiar  to  us.  The  most  striking  quality 
of  the  American  Nation  Is  the  size  of  the 
country  and  the  diversity  of  Its  people. 
There  Is  nothing  In  history  to  match  the 
Incredible  mixing  of  "race,  color,  religion, 
and  national  origin,"  superimposed  on  a  con- 
tinental territory  that  stretches  up  and  down 
and  across  the  globe.  Surely  a  great  meas- 
ure of  our  vitality,  energy  and  creativity 
derive  from  the  Noah's  Ark  quality  of  the 
Nation,  with  Its  Incomparable  potential  for 
permutations,  tensions,  and  excitements. 

The  advantages  gained  from  this  diversity 
in  the  population  are  real,  because  the  dif- 
ferences are  real.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  disadvantages,  and  these  too  are  tangible. 
Because  of  them  Americans  have  been  unable 
to  reach  sufficient  agreement  on  a  whole 
range  of  Issues  involving  "race,  color,  reli- 
gion and  national  origin,"  not  to  mention 
region,  to  the  point  that  we  are  almost  unique 
among  modern  nations  In  the  absence  of 
certain  types  of  uniform  public  services.  The 
most  Important  of  these  Is  education.  Are 
we  not  the  only  Industrial  democracy  In  the 
world  that  does  not  have  a  national  system 
of  8up(>ort  for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation? The  result  Is  that  persons  who  live 
In  the  poorest  States  and  communities  In 
America  get  the  poorest  education,  with  the 


resultant  tendency  to  perpetuate  that  sys- 
tem. Perhaps  the  major  social  discovery  of 
the  postwar  period  has  Iseen  the  work  »t 
men  such  as  Theodore  W.  Scbulte  and  Ki- 
ward  F.  Denlaoa.  demoiutrattns  that  Invest- 
ment in  human  capital — ^not  physical  capttel. 
not  technology — Is  the  major  source  of  con- 
temporary econcKnlc  growth.  That  betaig  the 
case,  our  Inability  to  establish  national  mini- 
mum levels  of  support  for  education  has  very 
likely  had  the  effect  of  accentuaUng  the 
difference  between  Investment  In  the  human 
capital  of  the  well-to-do  communities,  as 
against  the  poor  ones. 

Size  and  ethnic  diversity  Is  probably  also 
the  main  source  of  what  might  be  called 
the  discontinuities  of  the  American  social 
conscience.  The  hard  luck  of  one  group  of 
Americans  Is  not  that  easily  jperceived  by 
another  despite  our  enormous  willingness  to 
help  one  another  The  problem  Is  one  of 
communication.  IX  the  white  middle  class 
knew  the  conditions  of  life  among  the  Amer- 
ican Indians,  would  they  accept  It?  Probably 
not.  but  they  don't  know.  In  this  sense 
ethnicity  and  size  are  a  barrier  In  America 
similar  to  that  of  social  class  in  the  European 
past 

THE    PROMISE    AND   DANGERS  OF  THE  TUTITRE 

It  la  no  answer  that  things  are  getting 
better  for  almost  everyone,  even  Lf  at  differ- 
ential rates  whloh  widen  the  gaps  between 
top  and  bottom.  Everyone  Is  vastly  better  off 
today  as  compared  with  even  the  recent  past, 
but  the  Inequalities  that  persist  still  offend 
against  the  light.  So  long  as  excessive  dis- 
parities exist  between  those  who  Inherit 
privilege  and  those  who  Inherit  disadvantage, 
the  social  order  is  out  of  balance. 

That  is  why  unemployment  for  the  mo- 
ment is  the  master  problem.  The  essential 
sin  of  which  our  society  Is  capable  is  not 
that  of  allowing  people  to  remain  poor,  but 
In  making  them  useless.  In  an  age  of  over- 
activity, to  be  unemployed  Is  to  be  guilty. 
The  evidence  Is  strong  (although  one  would 
think  that  by  now  much  more  would  be 
known  about  the  subject)  that  men  on  the 
nxargln  of  the  work  force,  recurrently  or 
even  permanently  out  of  work,  suffer  the 
worst  kind  of  personal  disintegration.  The 
victims  In  the  main  of  utterly  Impersonal 
forces,  they  nonetheless  take  It  personally. 
Their  families  suffer  and  their  children  are 
deprived  In  ways  unknown  to  the  prospering 
majority. 

If  our  society  has  any  moral  purpose,  Lf  we 
acknowledge  any  common  responsibility  for 
the  mlrUmum  well-being  of  all.  then  surely 
our  understanding  of  natural  rights  must 
extend  to  the  subject  af  employment.  Labor, 
In  the  words  of  Pope  John  XXIII,  Is  "both  a 
duty  and  a  right  of  every  human  being." 
Right,  repeat,  right.  In  an  Industrial  world 
that  has  not  yet  come  to  terms  with  the 
question  of  leisure,  men  without  work  are 
deprived  of  an  essential  condition  of  human 
dignity,  and  there  has  not  been  a  week  in 
the  pest  decade  when  by  any  counting  there 
have  been  fewer  than  a  million  such  in  the 
United  States.  (The  number  of  unemployed 
reached  5.7  million  in  the  month  after  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  took  offlce,  the  highest  point 
since  the  depression,  but  not  ail  of  these 
were  marginal  workers.)  We  have  not  un- 
derstood this  clearly  until  now,  and  perhaps 
not  even  now  Pull  employment  is  an  ac- 
cepted ideal,  in  our  economy,  much  as  per- 
petual motion  would  attract  the  managers 
of  a  generating  plant,  but  the  idea  that  it 
must  be  achieved,  even  at  a  price,  because 
the  cost  of  not  doing  so  is  Intolerable,  is  not 
generally  accepted. 

We  are  still  a  long  way  from  Sir  William  H 
Beverldge's  declaration  to  wartime  ESngland: 
"Pull  employment  •  •  •  Is  something  that 
the  British  democracy  should  direct  its 
Government  to  secxire,  at  all  costs  save  the 
surrender  of  the  essential  liberties.  Who  can 
doubt  that  full  employment  is  worth  win- 
ning, at  any  cost  less  than  surrender  of  those 


liberties'  If  full  employment  Is  not  woa 
and  kept,  no  liberties  are  secure,  for  to  man* 
they  will  not  seem  worthwhile." 

It  would  be  naive  to  think  of  Beverldfe'i 
proposition  only  In  termB  of  the  unemploya^ 
themselves.  The  very  fact  of  unemployment, 
although  it  may  involve  relatively  t9w, 
threatens  nany.  It  Is  the  source  of  the  un- 
told rigidities  and  fears  In  the  world  of  In- 
dustrlal  and  social  relations. 

Next  to  the  problem  of  unemployment  U 
that  of  low  wages  for  men  with  large  families. 
The  United  States  Is  singular  In  the  generml 
absence  of  arrangements  for  adjusting  in- 
come  to  family  size.  One  can  even  detect 
a  general  assumpytlon  that  families  are  small, 
er  than  they  actually  are.  The  City  Work- 
er's  Budget  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and  on  which  most  conceptlona 
of  minimum  living  standards  are  based,  as- 
sumes a  family  of  mother,  father,  and  two 
children,  which  Is  somewhat  below  the  na- 
tional average  of  families  with  children  any- 
way, and  almost  Irrelevant  for  a  family  of 
10,  of  which  there  are  a  good  many. 

In  1961,  24.6  million  children,  or  37  per- 
cent of  all  children  under  18,  were  in  famlllM 
uith  four  or  more  children.  These  consti- 
tuted 11  percent  of  all  families,  and  about 
18  percent  of  all  families  with  children.  In 
1961  nearly  half  (48  percent)  of  all  chlldrsn 
In  families  with  Incomes  under  $3,000  were  In 
families  of  tour  or  more. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  Indexes  of 
social  disorganization  In  the  Nation  are  the 
selective  service  rejection  rates.  If  aU 
young  men  of  18  were  called  up  for  exam- 
ination, a  third  would  be  rejected  as  unfit 
for  military  service.  (In  actual  practice 
more  than  half  are  rejected,  but  not  all  tre 
called.)  Roughly  one  In  six  would  fall  the 
mental  test,  which  measures  minimum 
achievement  at  about  the  level  of  a  13-year- 
old  schoolboy.  Seventy  percent  who  fall 
below  the  mental  standards  come  from  fam- 
ilies with  four  or  more  children  and  about 
half  come  from  families  of  six  or  more. 

Clearly  we  require  a  strong  wage  system, 
and  a  strong  trade  union  movement  to  main- 
tain It.  But  It  may  also  be  special  adjust- 
ments should  be  made  for  family  size  at  low- 
Income  levels. 

At  this  point  a  warning  Is  In  order.  Al- 
though it  is  no  problem  to  describe  In  gen- 
eral terms  what  needs  to  be  done.  It  U 
essential  to  emphasize  that  these  slmpllcltlei 
are  turning  out  to  be  difficult  of  achieve- 
ment, ^nd  that  in  fact  most  "natural"  forces 
seem  to  run  contrary.  The  overwhelmlnf 
danger  we  face  in  the  area  of  poverty  is  that 
we  win  not  have  the  energy  and  social 
creativity  to  make  our  system  run  prt^>erly, 
but  wUl  Instead  settle  for  making  up  for  Iti 
shortcomings  by  massive  programs  of  public 
assistance. 

Despite  all  of  those  who  sincerely  feel  these 
programs  are  already  too  large,  the  plain 
fact  is  that  they  exist,  and  the  course  of  lent 
resistance  Is  to  let  them  go  on  getting  bigger. 
It  would  be  disgracefully  expensive  to  do  io, 
but  also,  somehow,  easier.  Life  surely  pro- 
vides examples  of  how  often  people  individ- 
ually and  collectively  will  pay  a  price  for  not 
having  to  change  their  ways. 

The  American  welfare  system  is  one  of  the 
proudest  achievements  of  a  generous  and 
compassionate  people.  But  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  the  economic  system  of 
a  permanent  avibculture.  Men  need  Jobs, 
families  need  fathers,  communities  need  In- 
dependence This  must  be  our  objective 
and  It  La  an  objective  entirely  compatible 
with  the  fullest  care  for  those  Individual* 
who  find  themselves  temporarily  or  even 
permanently  unable  to  look  after  themselvee. 
It  would  seem  we  know  very  little  about 
what  changes  things  for  a  family  or  an  In- 
dividual. No  one  would  deny  that  our  beet 
minds  have  been  otherwise  engaged  over  the 
past  several  decades,  but  it  is  past  time  that 
we  righted   that   Imbalance.     In   the  mean- 
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^rlille  social  policy  must  seek  Its  own  prag- 
Boatlc  solutions.  We  must  skiare  the  eonra«« 
aad  optimism  of  the  President  who  declared. 
In  slgihlng  tbe  Xconomlc  Opportunity  Act  of 
UKM.  "The  days  of  the  dole  In  our  cotiotry 
are  numbered." 

This  la  the  object  of  the  President's  war  on 
poverty,  with  Its  empiiasis  on  Jobs  and  Job 
training,  education,  and  cconmunlty  action. 
It  la  wlthia  ow  power  to  change  the  course 
of  recent  eventa,  and  we  fall  to  do  so  at  the 
risk  of  all  that  is  strongest  and  true  in  the 
American  heritage. 


Confidence  Is  Keynote 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    KTVr    JERSXT 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVE8 

Wednesday.  September  23. 1964 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  widely  read  features  of  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger  is  "Jersey  Business,"  by 
John  Soloway.  In  addition  to  being  a 
discerning  observed  and  able  writer  him- 
Belf,  John  selects  as  guest  columnists 
outstanding  men  from  the  New  Jersey 
business  and  Industrial  community. 
Earlier  this  month  such  a  columnist  was 
Mr.  George  J.  Haney,  director  of  New 
Jersey  operations  of  the  brokerage 
house,  Auchincloss,  Parker  &  Redpath, 
Iiw;. 

No  one  in  the  New  Jersey  financial 
community  is  more  respected  than 
George,  both  for  his  demonstrated 
ability  and  his  perstmal  integrity.  And 
while  the  column  he  has  written  Is  di- 
rected principally  to  those  engaged  in 
commerce,  you  will  see  that  his  point  is 
equally  applicable  to  men  in  other  walks 
of  life,  including  oiu-  own.  And  for  this 
reason.  I  would  like  to  place  it  before 
my  colleagues.  As  George  has  said, 
"Confidence  Is  the  keynote — solid  con- 
fidence predicted  upon  the  good  charac- 
ter of  our  Nations,  its  leaders  and  its 
citizens."  Establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  that  confidence  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

The  column  follows : 

JEKSXT  BUSTIfXSS 

(By  John  Soloway) 

riNANCIAL:    CONnoCNCX   IS   KETNOTE   IN    nCHT 
ON    INFLATION 

(By  Oeorge  J.  Haney) 

One  of  the  most  Intriguing  words  In  the 
English  language  Is  "confidence." 

Webster  defines  It  as  "reliance,"  a  partic- 
ularly apt  description. 

In  the  world  of  economics.  It  is,  strangely 
enough,  never  given  the  Importance  It  de- 
serves. 

The  study  of  money  and  currency  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult  because  after  you  have  mas- 
tered the  formallstlc  theories,  you  find  that 
actually  you  know  very  little.  Inasmuch  as 
any  practical  understanding  of  the  subject 
Is  almost  completely  a  matter  of  confidence. 

Imagine  what  would  happen  If  the  pepole 
of  this  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
suddenly  lost  confidence  in  the  value  of  the 
US  dollar?  Economic  chaos  would  result 
which  would  affect  every  nation  In  the  world 
and  all  of  the  gold  stored  In  Port  Knox 
Wouldn't  help  the  situation. 


A  natloa's  eurreney  is  what  people  believe 
It  to  be  coUeetlrely,  i.e.,  a  matter  of  confld- 
enee. 

Runaway  titHttton  has  occurred  frequently 
In  recent  history  and  the  currency  at  the 
B*«locks  iJDTolved  has  t>e^  resUlered  texnpo- 
rarUy  wortkleea.  Ocrmuxy  and  Chiaa  axe 
good  caaiaples  of  tMs,  and  the  priaas  naoiiTa- 
tion  for  the  denoamewaaent  of  ereeplnc  in- 
flation into  a  runaway  intlatton  has  been  a 
steady  decrease  in  eoafldencc  in  the  cur- 
rency  ot  the  reataas  iaTolved. 

Kvery  informed  citizen  should  be  deeply 
concerned  with  the  different  elements  which 
go  to  make  up  confidence  In  the  currency  of 
a  country.  The  character  of  a  nation's  gov- 
ernment Is  perhaps  most  Important.  Pa3rlng 
debts  on  time,  willingness  to  help  less  fortu- 
nate nations  without  being  stupidly  waste- 
ful, keeping  Its  word  In  diplomatic  and  busi- 
ness matters,  quality  oC  production  at  a  high 
level,  all  of  these  are  most  important  In 
establishing  confidence  in  Its  medium  of  ex- 
change. You  will  note  that  I  make  no  men- 
tion of  gold  or  other  currency  backing  as  the 
most  lmp>ortant  element  In  the  creation  of 
confidence.  Gold  and  silver  reserve  Is  one 
element  of  confidence  but  history  proves  that 
Its  importance  is  B(»netlmes  exaggerated  as 
opposed  to  the  presence  of  national  char- 
acter. 

As  a  prime  example  today,  take  the  case 
of  the  Soviet  UniMi.  This  powerful  nation 
has  probably  the  largest  gold  reserve  avaU- 
able  In  the  world  today  but  Its  currency 
medium  of  exchange  (the  ruble)  Is  held  In 
very  low  esteem  by  all  of  the  countries  In  the 
world  becaiise  of  the  lack  of  character  of  Its 
present  communistic  form  of  government. 

The  character  of  a  nation  Is  easily  the  most 
Important  confidence  factor  to  nations  out- 
side the  one  being  Judged.  What  are  the 
most  Important  elements  affecting  confidence 
within  the  country  itself?  Once  again,  be- 
lief In  and  pride  In  the  government  of  a  na- 
tion and  the  character  of  Its  administrators 
is  the  single  most  Important  element. 

In  some  cases,  undesirable  traits  In  the 
p>eople  of  a  country  like  delusions  of  eco- 
nomic grandeur  and  extreme  nationalism 
have  been  contributors  to  a  false  confidence 
which  eventually  was  unmasked  with  dire 
consequences  to  the  nations  Involved.  Ckm- 
fldence  based  upon  a  deception  of  the  masses 
by  a  government's  leaders  has  always  been 
doomed  to  failure  if  history  can  be  consid- 
ered a  competent  teftcher.  Most  recently, 
Nazi  Oermaay  was  an  example  of  such  de- 
ception. 

Mismanagement  by  government,  btislness, 
and  labor  can  be  Important  contributors  to 
the  destruction  of  confidence  within  a  nation. 
Evidence  of  a  total  lack  of  public  morality  on 
the  part  of  these  sectors  of  a  nation  sets  the 
stage  for  a  Nero-like  collapse  of  the  entire 
country. 

The  successful  government  leaders  have 
always  been  those  who  were  able  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  public  confidence  before  undertak- 
ing new  Ideas  and  experiments  which  were 
lmpx>rtant  to  the  economy  and  hence,  the 
currency  of  a  nation. 

In  the  United  States  today,  the  most  im- 
portant problem  facing  the  leaders  of  our 
Government  Is  the  possibility  of  a  severe 
credit  inflation  affecting  the  confidence  in 
which  the  U.S.  dollar  is  held  with  the  In- 
evitable runaway  Inflation  resulting. 

Through  a  combination  of  circumstances 
which  would  take  too  much  space  to  explain 
here,  this  administration  does  not  wish  to 
utllire  the  classic  method  of  raising  short- 
t*rm  Interest  rates;  I.e.;  a  tight  money  policy 
to  combat  a  possible  runaway  boom  In  busi- 
ness In  the  near  future.  There  are  many  who 
feel  that  a  general  rise  In  Interest  rates 
would  help  oxir  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion. Opp>onentB  argue  that  any  tightening 
of  rates  would  cause  a  sharp  slide  In  busi- 
ness and  the  stxx:k  market. 


The  Amerieaa  people  are  therefore  faced 
with  a  great  chaUenge.  the  necessity  for  re- 
taining prices  and  wages  at  sensible  levels, 
the  necessity  tor  realistic  economy  in  Gov- 
ernment, and,  most  of  all,  a  praetieal  under- 
etanrtlng  of  the  terrible  stU  of  inflation  and 
the  factors  whloh  oan  cause  it.  regardless  of 
the  great  alDnence  of  the  Nation  involved . 

Sven  if  Inflation  continued  at  its  present 
rate,  a  coUage  education  It  years  from  now 
will  coet  25  ;>ercent  naore  than  it  does  today, 
a  $7,600  life  Insurance  policy,  which  matures 
in  20  years,  will  buy  only  as  much  as  $6,600 
will  today.  A  i>en^on  of  $200  per  month, 
taken  26  years  from  now,  wtU  only  provide 
the  same  standard  of  living  $150  a  month 
would  today. 

The  purchase  of  conunon  stocks  has  often 
been  considered  one  of  the  better  hedges 
against  Inflation.  However  true  this  may  be. 
It  Is  much  more  important  that  every  Indi- 
vidual do  all  In  his  power  to  help  destroy 
the  chances  of  runaway  Inflation  becoming  a 
reality  In  this  country. 

Confidence  Is  the  keynote,  not  a  false  con- 
fidence relying  upon  spurious  notions,  but 
solid  confidence  predicated  upon  the  good 
character  of  our  Nation,  its  leaders,  and  Its 
citizens.  No  more  Important  challenge  faces 
the  p>€ople  of  this  country  today. 


Wool  Import:  30  Mills  Gosed  and  6,450 
Jobs  Lost — Proret  Point  That  Ad- 
ministration Doesn't  Really  Care  for  the 
American  Worker 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVEUND 

or  Nxvr  HAursEoax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23. 1964 

Mr.  (CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished constituent  of  mine.  George 
Dorr,  president  of  the  Dorr  Woolen  Co., 
of  Newport,  N.H. — Post  Offlce  Guild, 
New  Hampshire— Just  retired  as  chair- 
man of  the  Northern  Textile  Association. 
In  reporting  to  the  association's  110th 
armual  meeting  recently  held  In  Ports- 
mouth. N.H.,  Mr.  Dorr  pointed  out  that 
30  mills  had  closed  and  6.450  jobs  had 
been  lost  in  the  past  2  years  because  the 
wool  import  problem  remained  unsolved. 

Although  this  administration  has 
promised  restrictive  quotas,  they  have 
not  kept  their  promise,  although  they 
did  keep  a  similar  promise  to  cotton  tex- 
tiles. The  recent  passing  of  the  beef 
ImjKirt  quota  legislation  proves  that 
when  this  administration  wants  to.  they 
can  get  quotas  promptly  and  cheerfully. 
To  put  It  bluntly,  they  are  selling  the 
wool  manufacturers  down  the  river  and, 
as  a  result,  jobs  are  being  lost,  mills  are 
being  closed  and  whole  communities  are 
suffering. 

The  Newport  (N.H.)  Argus  Champion 
reports  on  this  matter  in  an  interesting 
article  which  I  shall  Include  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  these  remarks. 

Reading  between  the  lines,  the  sorry 
story  of  broken  promises  and  total  dis- 
regard for  an  Important  industry,  makes 
shocking  reading  for  anybody  who  be- 
lieves that  citizens  should  be  permitted 
to  trust  their  Government  to  keep  its 
promises  and  to  foster  an  industry  of 
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vital  Importance  to  the  natlontil  secxuity 
and  to  the  national  economy. 
The  article  follows : 

Dobs  ItB>OKT8 — Woot  MAMTJTAcmRnis  Want 
Impost  ComnotiS 

PoETSMOUTH. — An  effective  system  of  Im- 
port oontn^  of  wool  and  man-made  fiber  tex- 
tiles and  apparal  tops  ttie  Northern  Textile 
Association's  tklnu  for  the  year  ahead. 

Reporting  to  the  association's  1 10th  annual 
msetlmf  here  today.  President  William  F. 
Sullivan  and  retiring  Chairman  George  A. 
Dorr,  Jr.,  will  give  the  membership  detailed 
reports  on  both  wool  and  cotton  textile  Im- 
port problems  and  steps  In  progress  toward 
their  solution. 

NTA  represents  New  England's  cotton, 
wool,  and  manmade  fiber  textile  manufactur- 
ers 

Mr,  Dorr,  president  of  Dorr  Woolen  Co., 
Guild,  pointed  out  that  30  mills  had  closed 
and  6,450  Jobs  had  been  lost  in  the  woolen 
Industry  In  the  past  2  years  largely  because 
the   lmp>ort  problem   remained   unsolved. 

"There  will  be  no  long-term  commitments 
for  capital  Improvements  of  the  magnitude 
to  keep  the  wool  segment  of  the  textile  In- 
dustry virile  until  a  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem Is  reached,"  be  added. 

Gordon  Osborne,  president  and  treasurer 
of  Warwick  Mills.  Boston.  Mass..  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  association  to  succeed  Mr. 
Dorr.     Mr.  Dorr  was  elected  a  vice  president. 

Mr.  Sullivan  listed  the  association's  alms 
toe  ths  coming  year  as: 

"1.  An  effective  system  of  Import  control 
of  wool  and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and 
apparel  on  a  category  and  country  basis. 

"2.  Continued  control  of  cottf>n  textile  and 
apparel  Imports  by  firm  enforcement  of  the 
long-term  cotton  arrangement. 

"3.  The  exclusion  of  textile  and  textile 
products  from  the  Kennedy-Round  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  TarlfTs  and  Trade. 

"4.  Permanent  Federal  legislation  which 
will  make  cotton  available  to  American  m.in8 
at  the  same  price  that  It  Is  available  for 
export. 

"5.  Extension  of  the  National  Wool  Act 
so  as  to  Insure  the  continued  production  of 
wool  in  the  United  States 

"6.  The  effective  enforcement  of  U.S.  label- 
ing laws  on  Imported   textile  products. 

"7.  Increased  understanding  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  textile  industry  Ui  New  England 
and  the  maintaining  of  our  nillLs  in  a  com- 
petitive position   in   the   textile   Industry." 


Fort  Pickens  History  Recounted  for 
Record 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

or    WKST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  22,  1964 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  respect- 
fully request  permission  to  include  In  my 
remarks  the  following  article  by  Mr.  J. 
Troy  Pickens,  of  Ireland.  W.  Va.,  eiving 
an  accounting  of  the  history  of  Port 
Pickens,  W.  Va.  Thl.s  is  the  story  of  Com- 
pany A.  10th  West  Virginia  Infantry 
Volunteers,  during  March  1862.  I  was 
pleased  to  speak  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Fort  Pickens  Marker  in  Duffy,  W.  Va., 
recently  and  this  historical  presentation 
proved  immensely  Interesting  as  a  docu- 
mentation of  early  history  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  article  follows: 


FOBT  PlCXXMB  Aim  TOM  MKM   WHO  Bt7H,T   IT 

FnsT  Knowm  aa  Capt.  Moaoaif  A.  Daufauji, 

Co.  A,  10th  Vixqinia 

Company  A,  lOtb  West  Virginia  Infantry 
Volunteers,  enlisted  and  buUt  their  fort  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  winter  of  IMl,  and  was  mus- 
tered into  U.a.  service  by  Captain  Balnbrldge 
(at  their  Port  Pickens).  Marcb  13,  1863. 
Trained  and  Joined  other  force*. 

After  more  than  3  years  of  struggle  It  stood 
before  Richmond  from  Christmas  Day.  18G4. 
until  the  fall  of  that  fortified  city  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  Then  It  returned  to  Wheel- 
ing and  was  mustered  out  of  U.S.  service  on 
August  9,  1865. 

They  were  private* :  William  D  Anderson. 
William  J.  Anderson,  Andrew  Adklson, 
Nathan  D.  Bennett.  William  O.  Barnett,  Ed- 
ward H.  Ballard,  John  H.  Barlow.  Lushus  C. 
Baker,  Washington  Hoggs,  William  T.  Bull. 
Gilbert  Buckhannon,  Thomas  Buckhannon, 
John  Cunningham,  William  P  Cunningham. 
Jesse  Cunningham.  Jennlson  P.  Cunning- 
ham, Abel  H.  Cunningham,  Abram  L.  Crltes, 
Lemon  3.  Clothier,  Robert  C.  Clothier.  Isaac 
G.  Chlpps. 

John  Curry,  Abram  F.  Curry,  George  W. 
Claypool,  Patrick  Callahan.  Jeffrey  Collins, 
Arch  Collins.  John  P.  Davis,  WUllam  U 
Davis.  Thoma*  L.  Davis,  William  C  Ewlng, 
Murty  Ford.  David  H  Grimes.  Henry  Harper. 
Peter  Harper,  Enoch  Heater,  Zacharlah 
Howel,  Samuel  H.  Loudon,  John  D.  Loudon. 
Benjamin  F.  Lake,  Andrew  L.  Leslie,  Thomas 
McQuaJn,  George  P.  Moss,  Eaeklel  C  Mar- 
pie,  John  M.  Marple.  David  Moor,  Joseph 
Moor.  WUllam  Marley.  Jamea  Marley,  John 
R.  Mealey,  John  A.  Mealey. 

John  T.  McKlslc,  WUllam  N.  McCarty, 
Elijah  W.  McCartney.  Nathan  McCord,  Wal- 
tw  Mick,  WUllam  Pickens,  James  Pickens, 
CSiarlea  Peatt,  Benjamin  Potts,  Alfred  M. 
Rexroad,  Palser  Rexroad.  John  Roby.  James 
S.  Roby,  Peter  Riffle.  William  M  Richardson. 
Silas  a.  Slaughter,  Christian  Simons.  Jonas 
Simmons,  Samuel  Swecker,  Aaron  Shirtllff, 
General  J.  Shaw,  William  J  Smith,  Jame« 
H.  Shawver,  Commodore  P  Townsend,  James 
T.  Underwood..  Charles  L  Underwcxxl.  Ellhu 
Wlmer,  Morgan  Wlmcr.  Thomas  M.  Warner, 
WUllam  D.  Warner,  John  F  Warner.  Levi 
R.  Warner.  William  Wurner.  James  C  Wilson, 
Loudon  B.  Watson.  Nelson  Wanless,  Andrew 
Waniesa,  George  D.  Walton,  John  Walton, 
George  WUllams. 

Officers:  Capt.  Morgan  A.  Darnall;  1st  Lt. 
Jos.  O.  Bouse;  2d  Lt.  Au.sbln  Wilson. 

Sergeants:  First,  Ignatius  Burbrldge; 
Thomas  Williams;  Right  B.  Curry;  WlllUm 
F.  Detamore;  Timothy  Ford 

Corporals:  James  J.  Anderson;  Enoch  Cim- 
nlngham;  John  D.  Armstrong;  Miiranda  H. 
Rexroad;  Elkanah  H.  Roby;  Robert  H  Bv,-lng; 
John  C.  Harold. 

Field  and  staff  offlcers:  Col.  Tl^omas  H. 
Harris;  Lt.  Col.  Moses  S.  Hall;  M\J  Henry 
H.  Withers;  Adjutant  Oliver  P  Boughner; 
Suregon  Georg*  C.  Gan.s;  Assistant  Surgeon 
Johnathon  R.  Blair:  Quartermaster  Samuel 
Adams;    Chaplain   John    Branch 

A  brief  description  of  the  fort  and  what 
tcx)k  place  there  mlpht  be  of  Interest 

It  was  erected  on  the  lands  of  James  Pick- 
ens, Sr.,  at  Duffy,  near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity   of    Lewis    County.    W.    Va. 

It  was  buUt  as  an  o\itpo6t  and  as  It  wiis 
located  on  the  Pickens  land  It  became 
known   as  Fort  Plcken."!. 

It  was  two  stories  high  and  was  con- 
structed with  double  thickness  of  hewed  l<ig 
walls  and  wiis  approximately  30  by  40  feet 
Inside  dimension.  It  w;ls  equipped  with  two 
chimneys  with  large  llreplaces  in  which  wood 
wiis  used  for  both  he.itlng  and  cooking. 
(Some  cooking  wiis  done  outdoors  In  fair 
weather).  The  location  of  the  chimneys  is 
evidenced  by  two  mounds  remaining  of  the 
clay   of   which   they   were   constructed. 

After  Company  A  left  here  and  Joined  other 
forces,  the  fort  was  still  used  as  an  outpost 
and    as    a    recruiting    station.     Several    en- 


listed here  as  cavalrymen  and  went  to  other 
points  to  b«  mustered  in  wherever  they  v^i^ 
needed  In  the  ranks. 

The  fort  was  also  used  as  a  way  station 
and  many  soldiers  Including  some  from  Ohio 
and  Indiana  were  stationed  here  for  thorX 
periods. 

Somehow  the  enmny  was  always  stopped 
short  of  reaching  the  fort  and  the  only  eo- 
gagements  here  was  with  bushwhackers 
which  came  through  the  community  as  raid- 
ers. According  to  tradition,  one  such  group 
from  Webster  County  came  through  and  at- 
tacked the  fort  and  a  member  of  Company  A 
was  slightly  wounded  in  the  skirmish. 

There  was  a  door  in  each  end  of  the  build- 
ing but  there  were  no  windows,  however  light 
was  admitted  by  a  row  of  portholes  con- 
/enlently  placed  around  the  top  walls  of  both 
the  upper  and  lower  rooms. 

The  lower  room  had  mostly  a  ground  floor 
with  exception  of  one  comer  where  hewed 
boards  called  puncheons  were  used  to  cover 
what  was  referred  to  as  the  "tater  hole"  in 
which  potatoes,  turnips,  apples,  etc.  wer« 
stored  under  the  floor.  Some  bunk  beds 
could  be  laid  up  In  this  room  when  needed. 

The  upper  room  was  reached  by  two  flights 
of  stairs,  one  at  each  end  of  the  buUdlng. 
It  was  equipped  with  bunk  beds  three  tlen 
In  height  which  were  constructed  without 
nails,  being  mortise  and  tenon  work  mads  tai 
such  manner  that  one  man  might  easUy  a*. 
semble  or  disassemble  them.  In  the  case  of 
an  enemy  approach  the  upper  beds  could  be 
lifted  off  and  the  defenders  stand  on  ths 
lower  beds  to  shoot  through  the  portholes. 

Each  bed  was  wide  enough  to  accommodate 
two  soldiers  and  were  made  In  units  of  sev- 
eral beds  side  by  side  extending  the  full 
length  of  the  building  which  was  about  45 
feet  long.  The  soldiers  entered  the  bed  by 
climbing  In  at  the  foot  and  slept  with  their 
heads  near  the  wall. 

The  gunrack.  which  was  about  30  feet  long, 
stood  In  the  middle  of  the  room  between  ths 
heads  of  the  two  flights  of  stairs  at  the  endi, 
and  the  two  rows  of  bunk  beds  on  the  sides. 
It  was  made  to  hold  more  than  100  guns  in 
upright  position. 

Each  gun  was  held  by  wooden  pegs  (which 
were  also  used  for  hanging  shot  pouches), 
from  falling  over  and  banging  the  gun  next 
to  It.  While  under  the  rack  was  space  where 
the  soldle*^  might  put  their  boots  when  they 
went  to  bed. 

And  by  the  way,  I  was  about  to  forget 
to  merftlon  that  on  each  side  of  the  gimrack 
was  a  bench  extending  Its  full  length  oa 
which  a  soldier  might  sit  while  putting  on 
his  boots. 

As  stated  above,  Company  A  was  mustered 
Into  U  .S  service  on  March  13.  1862,  by  Cap- 
tain Balnbrldge.  Not  long  after  being  mu»- 
tf^red  Into  UJ3  service,  they  went  to  Buck- 
hannon to  work  and  train  with  Company  B. 
TTipn  In  September  of  that  year  (1862).  they, 
toppther  with  several  other  companies  of  the 
10th  tit  seems  there  must  have  been  as  many 
as  eight  Including  Ctimpany  A  and  Company 
B»  went  Ui  Bulltown  where  the  first  muster 
work  of  regimental  tactics  took  place. 

Tlien  they  were  ordered  to  Join  General 
Milroy.  so  they  broke  camp  on  November  4, 
1862,  and  set  out  by  way  of  Beverly  to  Wln- 
rhester  where  they  arrived  Jnnu.'iry  1,  1M3. 
While  camped  at  Wlnche.ster  they  made 
several  raids  In  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
Then  on  May  10  they  were  ordered  back  to 
West  Virginia  and  added  to  Gen.  W  AverUl'i 
brigade  and  sent  to  Buckhannon. 

On  the  7th  of  June  1863.  they  were  sent 
to  Beverly  rit  which  place  they  were  attacked 
by  a  Ooiifederate  force  under  Col.  Wiillai» 
L  Jackson  on  July  2  and  compelled  to  sus- 
tain the  force  of  the  attack  for  2  days  before 
reinforcements  arrived. 

On  the  15th  of  Jane  1864  the  command  was 
removed  to  Martinsburg  where  on  the  Sd 
day  of  July  1864,  General  Early  was  encoun- 


tcjred  at  Leetown  and  successfully  resisted 
for  scxne  time. 

Among  the  important  battles  Oomp&ny  A 
participated  In  were  Droop  Moiintaln,  Kems- 
town.  Harpers  Ferry,  Openquen  River,  Oedar 
creek.  Snicker*  Ferry,  Winchester,  and 
BerryvUle. 

At  Plshera  HW  on  September  22.  1864,  the 
10th  Virginia  was  the  first  to  plant  the  Stars 
and  Stripe*  on  the  Confederate  fortifications. 

On  the  19th  of  December  1864,  the  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  Washington  City  where 
it  embarked  and  Joined  the  army  before 
Richmond,  going  Into  camp  at  Chaplns  Farm, 
within  7  mUes  of  the  Confederate  Capitol 
on  CThrlstmas  Day,  1864,  where  It  served  untU 
the  close  of  the  war  as  part  of  the  XXIV  Army 
Corps. 

Then  It  returned  to  Wheeling  and  was 
mustered  out  of  the  US  service  on  August 
9,  1866. 

Some  perished  In  the  struggle,  but  not  one 
of  Company  A  deserted,  and  those  who  re- 
turned had  a  new  State  "West  Virginia"  to 
come  back  to. 

Port  Pickens  was  burned  by  bushwhackers 
In  December  of  1864,  but  It  had  served  Its 
purpose  well  and  helped  to  put  West  Virginia 
on  the  map,  and  West  Virginia  Is  here  to 
stay.— Written  by  J.  Trop  Pickens,  June  15. 
1963. 


Addre«i  by  John  A.  Gronoatki,  Pottmaa- 
ter  GencraJ,  70tli  AnniTcrtary  Celebra- 
tioii  oi  the  Umon  of  Poles  m  America, 
ClcTeiaBd,  Ohio,  September  20, 1964 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  23, 1964 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
September  20.  Postmaster  General  John 
A.  Oronouskl  came  to  Cleveland  to  ad- 
dress the  70th  anniversary  celebration  of 
the  Union  of  Poles  in  America. 

At  the  convention  session  In  the  eve- 
ning Mr.  Gronouskl  gave  a  stirring  ad- 
dress in  response  to  the  fawitors  relating 
to  the  so-called  white  backlash.  In 
Polish  he  made  a  magnificent  quotation 
from  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Thad- 
deus  Kosciusko,  in  which  General  Kos- 
ciusko made  a  bequest  of  all  of  his  pos- 
sessions in  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  freeing  American  Negro 
slaves.  This  stirring  speech  made  a 
unique  call  for  tolerance. 

The  speech  is  as  follows: 
Addrbss  bt  John  A.  Ghonouski,  Pobtm abthi 

OrNKKAL,     70rH     ANNIVKRSAKT     CiLKBRATlON 

or  THi  Union  or  Polxs  n*  Ameeica,  Cljcvx- 

LAND,  Ohio,  Skpteicbes  20,   1964 

We  meet  here  In  Cleveland  In  an  hour  of 
great  national  hope. 

An  hour  when  the  prospects  of  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace  are  brighter  than  they  have 
been  In  20  years. 

An  hour  when  the  atom  Is  becoming  man's 
servant.  Instead  of  his  master. 

An  hour  when  the  walls  separating  us  from 
our  brothers  In  Eastern  Europe  are  beginning 
to  crumble. 

An  hour  of  rededlcatlon  to  the  rights  of  all 
our  cltlaens. 

An  hour  of  opportunity  for  our  poor  and 
of  hope  for  our  mentally  ill. 

An  hour  when  ovu-  workers  have  achieved 
an  unprecedented  standard  of  living. 


An  hour  to  preserve  our  wilderness  and  to 
mark  oiu-  slimiB  for  extinction. 

And  this  1*  Just  the  beginning.  We  stand 
on  the  edge  of  a  bright  new  era. 

We  stand  there  because  a  man  dreamed  at 
gre&tnee*  for  hi*  nation — and  that  man  was 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

We  stand  there  because  a  great  and  com- 
passionate President  knew  how  to  put  that 
dream  to  work — and  that  President  Is  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson. 

We  stand  there  because  this  Congress,  now 
drawing  to  a  close,  has  demonstrated  Itself 
to  be  one  of  the  most  productive  sessions  Ln 
modem  times — and  because  It  had  among 
its  most  devoted  Members  such  outstand- 
ing Americans  as  Stcphen  YorrNG,  Charlxs 
Vanik.  and  Michazl  Fkighan. 

Theee  men,  whom  you  have  chosen  to  lead 
you,  understand  the  full  meaning  of  the 
opportunity  that  now  presents  itself.  They 
understand  that  the  forces  of  nature,  of 
science  and  of  humanity  have  come  together 
In  this  particular  time  and  place  which  will 
allow  us — If  we  are  wise  enough — to  make 
more  progrees  within  the  next  20  years  than 
we  have  made  in  the  past  200. 

Man's  knowledge  has  im.locked  many  of 
the  secrets  of  nature  and  has  learned  to  cxire 
many  of  our  oldest  disease*. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  we  now  have 
the  wealth  and  leisure  to  pursue  our  dreams 
of  a  better,  more  meaningful  life  for  every- 
one. 

And  we  have  in  President  Johnson  a  man 
who  is  capable  of  bringing  together — for  a 
great  national  purpose — all  the  factions  of 
America  which  have  too  long  been  spilt 
asunder:  north  and  south,  east  and  west; 
city  and  farm;  business  and  labor;  Negro 
and  white;  rich  and  poor;  and  Federal  and 
State. 

Men  of  vision  and  of  faith,  all  over  the 
country  know  that  if  we  use  ovir  knowledge, 
our  wealth,  our  lelsiire  and  our  sense  of 
unity,  we  can  Indeed  build  that  which  the 
President  has  called  the  great  society. 

We  can  change  our  deserts  into  lush  farm- 
lands. 

We  can  rebuild  otir  blighted  cities  into 
centers  of  beauty  and  culture. 

We  can  bring  the  miracle  of  modern  medi- 
cine to  every  cltixen  and  cure  the  last  of  the 
killing  and  crippling  diseases. 

We  can  purify  o\u-  streams  and  our  air. 

We  can  help  every  child  realize  his  full 
potential  by  improving  our  schools. 

We  can  give  every  man  a  chance  to  provide 
a  decent  life  for  himself  and  his  family, 
regardless  of  his  race,  his  color  or  his  creed. 

In  short,  we  can  build  an  America  "where 
the  meaning  of  our  lives  matches  the  mar- 
velous products  of  our  labor." 

Such  Is  the  dream  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
But  It  Is  more  than  just  a  dream.  It  is  otir 
destiny — our  own  generation's  destiny — if 
we  only  have  the  vision  to  see  It  and  the  will 
to  grasp   It. 

Our  heritage  today  is  a  good  society  for 
many.  Our  heritage  tomorrow  is  a  great 
society  for  all. 

But  the  future  has  a  way  of  mocking  as  it 
comforts;  of  taunting  as  It  beckons.  And 
so  today,  even  as  we  stand  on  the  edge  of 
this  great  new  era,  we  are  confronted  with 
a  grave  national  crisis.  There  are  those 
among  us  who  would  settle  for  the  progress 
we  hav*  already  made;  who  dissipate  our 
energy  In  petty  squabbling;  who  would  re- 
trench because  they  fear  what  tomorrow  will 
bring;  who  look  longingly  to  the  past,  rather 
than  bopefuUy  to  the  future. 

Today,  a  man  who  seeks  the  highest  elec- 
tive office  In  the  world,  travels  around  the 
country,  preaching  the  gospel  of  peace,  yet 
advocating  the  reckless  use  of  atomic 
weapon*. 

This  man  cries  out  for  national  survival, 
yet  opposes  the  test  ban  treaty. 


He  talks  aijout  freedom,  yet  votes  against 
the  civil  rights  act. 

He  speaks  of  the  dignity  of  the  individual, 
yet  turns  his  back  on  our  aging. 

He  calls  for  the  perfection  of  the  "whole 
man,"  yet  opposes  the  greatest  attack  on 
poverty  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

He  decries  violence  In  the  streets,  yet  an- 
nounces for  every  malcontent  to  hear  that 
"extremism  in  the  defense  of  lij>erty  Is  no 
vice,"  and  "moderation  in  the  pursuit  of 
Justice  Is  no  virtue." 

This  man's  way  is  the  way  of  national 
chaos.  He  seeks  to  undo  every  act  of  en- 
lightened, progressive  social  legislation  of 
this  century.  In  his  own  words  he  tells  us: 
"My  aim  Is  not  to  pass  laws,  but  to  repeal 
them.  It  Is  not  to  Inaugurate  new  programs, 
but  to  cancel  old  ones.   •    •    •'• 

He  would  cancel  creative  development  of 
public  power— power  that  helped  bring  this 
Nation  to  Its  present  stature  of  greatness — ^by 
selling  TVA  to  private  Industry. 

He  would  betray  every  wcx'klng  man  and 
woman  in  the  United  States  by  destroying 
the  fabric  of  oxir  social  security  system. 

He  would  drive  us  back  to  the  dark  days 
of  the  19th  century — when  the  rich  got 
richer  and  the  poor  got  poorer — by  doing 
away  with  the  graduated  income  tax. 

He  would  set  our  labor  movement  back  60 
years  with  the  passage  of  a  national  "rlght- 
to-work"  law. 

He  would  desert  ovir  poor  and  needy  citi- 
zens with  the  cancellation  of  our  social  wel- 
fare jjrograms. 

He  would  allow  our  depressed  areas  to 
stagnate  through  the  abandonment  of  our 
area    redevelopment    programs. 

And  on  the  tntematlonal  front,  his  poli- 
cies are  even  more  Irresponsible. 

He  would  drop  a  low-yield  atomic  bomb  on 
North  Vietnam. 

He  would  support  dictators  m  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

He  would  give  Ilfe-or-death  decisionmak- 
ing powers  to  our  military  field  comnumders. 

He  would  slam  the  door  of  friendship  on 
the  people  of  Poland  and  other  Kastem  Euro- 
pean nations,  thereby  destroyli^  their  hope 
of    overthrowing   C<Hnmunist    tyranny. 

And  he  would  carry  this  Nation  to  the 
brink  of  war.  time  and  time  again. 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  the  policies  of 
such  a  man  and  I  believe  the  American  voters 
are  going  to  reject  hlna  on  November  3. 

Today,  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  100 
years,  a  single  political  party  has  become 
the  last  hope  of  all  reasonable  citizens.  Un- 
der one  roof — the  roof  of  a  great  President 
of  the  United  States — have  come  men  and 
women  of  many  ]x>Iltloal  shades,  not  for 
p>artlsan  reasons,  but  tor  national  survival 
and    national    unity. 

As  you  know,  there  are  those  in  the  Na- 
tion who  are  predicting  that  the  so-called 
white  backlash  Is  going  to  be  an  Important 
voting  factor  among  Amterlcans  of  Polish 
origin.  What  this  Implies,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, is  that  Polish -Americans  are  going  to 
turn  to  the  intellectual  bankruptcy  of  Bakbt 
OoLj}WATER  because  Senator  Goij)watxr 
voted  against  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

And  when  people  say  this  to  me.  I  tell 
them  they  don't  know  what  tbey  are  talk- 
ing about.  This  has  never  been  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Polish  i>eople — either  in  Poland 
or  here  In  the  United  States — and  President 
Johnson  and  I  reftisc  to  believe  it  Is  going 
to  start  now. 

We  of  Polish  descent  are  no  strangers 
to  dlscrlnalnatlon  ourselves.  Our  parents 
fought  against  It  in  the  Old  Coun^  and 
they  fought  against  it  hw«  In  America,  too. 
They  were  the  victims  oif  dlscrUnlnatlon  be- 
cause their  names  were  dli&cult  to  pro- 
nounce, or  because  their  ancestors  came  from 
one  part  of  Eiirope  instead  of  another,  or 
because  they  could  not  claim  lineage  back 
to  the  Mayflower. 
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We  know  from  expeiiooce  that  anyone  can 
be  dlficrlmlnated  against  for  any  rensoa.  be  It 
tbe  color  of  bis  akin,  or  his  religious  beliefs, 
or  the  accent  with  which  he  speaks. 

Earlier  this  mcMQth.  before  a  similar  group 
In  Milwaukee,  a  great  Pollsh-Amprlcan  Con- 
gressman, Clement  J.  Zablocki.  voiced  much 
the  same  sentiment.  "We  have  felt  the 
sting  of  being  rejected  by  those  who  consid- 
ered themaelvea  culturally  and  socially  su- 
perior," he  said.  "We  have  felt  the  burning 
shame  of  being  denied  the  opportunity  to  be 
equal  In  the  home  uf  dem<^>cracy,  the  land 
of  the  free  " 

And  then,  speaking  of  ttie  age-old  Polish 
tradition  of  fighting  discrimination  wher- 
ever It  exists,  he  said  this: 

"•  •  •  let  those  among  us  who  have  not 
forgotten  the  bitter  taste  of  second-class 
rlghta  accorded  to  third-class  citizens,  look 
around  and  take  note  of  the  Job  that  re- 
malna  to  be  done. 

"Let  us  remember  that  so  long  as  discrim- 
ination. oppresBlon,  and  third-class  cltlzen- 
■hip  are  allowed  to  exist,  the  cause  for  which 
(Thaddeua)  Koscluszko  fought  and  died,  the 
cause  which  the  Polish  nation  championed 
during  the  tbouMuid  years  of  Its  exlat^nce, 
the  cause  which  was  the  very  reaaon  and  the 
inspiration  for  the  founding  of  our  own  great 
Nation — that  cause  will  not  be  victorious." 

Congressman  Zablocki's  reference  to 
Thaddeus  Koecluszko  w.-vs  particularly  ap- 
propriate. Koscluszko  was  more  than  the 
famoua  profesalonAl  soldier  and  engineer 
who  helped  this  Nation  win  its  freedom.  He 
waa  also  an  outstanding  hun^anitarian. 
And  befcwe  he  returned  to  Europe  In  1798.  he 
drew  up  a  will  that  placed  him  at  the  fore- 
front of  the  movement  to  abolish  slavery. 

It  read: 

"Ja — TadeuBZ  Koecluszko  wyjesdzajac  z 
Amerykl  na  wypadek,  gdybym  nle  zoetawll 
innego  testamentu  oswladczam  ninlejszym, 
ze  upvowaznlam  mego  pr/.yjaclela  Tomasza 
Jeffersona  do  zuzycla  calej  mej  wlaanoscl  na 
wykuplenie  nlewolnlkow  Jego  wlaanych  lub 
Innych  oeob  1  obd&rzenle  Ich  wolnoecla." 

"I,  Thaddeus  Koecluszko.  being  Just  on  my 
departure  from  America,  do  hereby  declare 
that,  should  I  make  no  other  testamentary 
dlsfxjaltlon  of  my  property  In  the  United 
States.  I  hereby  authorize  my  friend  Thomaa 
JelTeraon  to  employ  the  whole  thereof  In 
purchasing  Negroes  from  among  his  own  or 
any  otJier  and  giving  them  liberty  In  my 
name  •   •   •  ." 

And  th3t  is  the  tradition  of  the  Polish 
people;  not  a  tradition  of  hate  and  bigotry, 
but  a  tradition  of  love  for  their  fellow  men 
and  of  respect  for  human  dignity.  They 
have  never  faltered — and  I  do  not  believe 
they  are  going  to  falter  in  1964. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  K.  W.  (BILL)  STINSON 

or    WASHIVCTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  September  23.  1964 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Si^oaker,  the  case 
of  M.  Sgt.  Carl  H.  Buck  Is  one  of  pross 
injustice.  I  am  inserting  Into  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  of  hi.s  c^.se  which  was 
given  to  me  by  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  It  is  my  hof>e  that  Sergeant 
Buck  will  be  completely  cleared  of  the 
unjust  charges  brought  against  him. 

The  statement  follows . 


BaiET  nt  STn»PORT  of  PrrmoN   Fom   Pakoon 

AKD    RlSTOaATlON    TO     SKSVIC*    F0«    M.     BfTT. 

Cari.  H.  Buck 

In  Auguflt  of  1952.  Carl  H.  Buck,  a  marine 
master  sergeant  with  an  18-year  exemplary 
record  of  military  service,  wa«  convicted  by 
a  court-martial  of  stealing  three  cases  of 
chevrons  from  the  US.  Government.  Since 
that  time  Sergeant  Buck  has  unceasingly 
sought  relief  from  that  conviction;  he  has 
steadfastly  and  persuafilvcly  maintained  that 
it  was  based  upon  mistaken  identity.  Every 
avenue  of  relief  within  the  N.ivy  Judicial  and 
administrative  system  has  been  pursued  by 
and  on  behalf  of  Sergcnnt  Buck;  weighty 
representations  on  his  behalf  have  been  made 
to  the  Navy  Judge  Advocate  General,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Board  fur  Cor- 
rection of  Naval  Records,  by  a  ccjmmittee  of 
the  VS.  Senate,  and  by  individual  Senators 
Thomas  Hi3<nings,  of  Missouri.  Karl  E. 
MtJNDT.  of  South  Dakota,  and  Paul  H.  Doug- 
las, of  Illinois. 

On  August  21,  1957,  Senator  Paul  H.  Doug- 
las wrote  an  exteualve  communication  con- 
cerning Sergeant  Buck's  cose  to  President 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  pointing  out  v;irlous 
errors  in  the  handling  of  Sergeant  Buck's 
court-martial  case  and  new  and  persuasive 
evidence  of  Buck's  Innocence.  The  present 
petition  for  pardon  was  prompted  by  the 
November  6.  1957.  reply  to  t.hat  communlca- 
Uon  from  the  special  counsel  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Gerald  D.  Morgan,  which  states: 

"Sergeant  Buck's  situation  has  been  con- 
sidered with  sympathy  and  understanding 
•  •  •  several  possibilities  have  been  explored 
with  the  following  results. 

"A  petition  to  the  President  for  Executive 
clemency  would  not.  as  we  understand  it,  be 
opposed  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and 
would  therefore  receive  full  consideration  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  " 

Based  upon  this  conununlcatlon  and  up)on 
subsequent  representations  to  members  of 
Senator  Douglas'  staff  by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Mc- 
Phee.  assistant  special  coiuisel  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  that  a  petition 
for  Executive  clemency  would  reoelve  a  thor- 
ough investigation  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  with  the  full  assistance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  Sergeant  Buck 
hereby  submits  this  documented  brief  In 
support  of  this  Joint  request  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  clemency  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  restoration  authority  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief. 

I.    THK    CiaCUMSTANCES    OF    SEKOIlAtfT    BUCK'S 
TRIAL  Atro  CONVICTION 

The  sequence  of  events  which  gave  rise  to 
Sergeant  Buck's  conviction  for  larceny  of 
chevrons,  as  It  appears  from  the  record  of  his 
court-martial  trial,  constitutes  one  of  the 
strangest  criminal  cases  In  military  history. 
On  March  5.  1952.  Sgt.  Shurland  E.  Hatley. 
assigned  to  the  survey  warehouse.  Marine 
Corps  Sup^ply  Depot,  at  Camp  Pendleton. 
Calif.,  was  approached  by  an  unknown  ma- 
rine with  a  request  that  he  exchange  three 
half  cases  of  chevron.-?,  having  an  estimated 
value  of  over  $400,  for  $50  and  a  bottle  of 
whisky.  Sergeant  Ilatley.  after  instructing 
the  unknown  marine  to  contact  him  again 
on  March  7,  Immediately  reported  the  inci- 
dent to  his  superior  officers.  The  unknown 
marine  appeared  again  at  noon  on  March  7, 
dressed  In  khakis,  wearing  hom-rlmmed 
glasses,  needing  a  shave,  and  sporting  a  mus- 
tache. Within  view  of  M.  Sgt.  Johnathan  C. 
Lay  ton  and  of  M.  Sgt.  Walter  J.  Franz,  who 
had  been  called  in  from  the  Criminal  Inves- 
tigating Division,  Sergeant  Hatley,  at  the  In- 
struction of  his  superior  officers,  gave  the 
unknown  marine  three  cases  of  chevrons  in 
exchange  for  $50.  The  marine  placed  the 
cases  of  chevrons  in  his  yellow  Studebaker 
and  drove  off. 


Immediately  thereafter.  Sergeant  Frana 
the  investigator  assigned  to  catch  the  crlral- 
nal.  tiirned  hia  Jeep  around  in  order  to  ap- 
prehend him,  but  the  latter  sped  away  and 
Pranz  was  unable  to  keep  up  with  him  in  his 
slower  military  vehicle.  Franz  thereupon 
contacted  Callforia  State  police  authoritita 
with  the  request  that  they  apprehend  a 
marine  who  was  Just  leaving  the  base  in  a 
yellow  Studebaker.  A  few  minutes  later,  in 
the  town  of  Solana  Beach  some  21  miles 
from  the  scene  of  the  crime,  a  State  highway 
patrolman,  William  A.  Doran.  received  the 
riidlo  message  to  apprehend  a  marine  driving 
a  yellow  Studebaker.  At  that  very  moment. 
Officer  Doran  was  parked  within  sight  of  a 
yellow  Studebaker  whose  driver.  M  Sgt.  Carl 
H  Buck,  was  standing  outside  In  the  rain. 
Just  a  minute  earlier  Master  Sergeant  Buck 
had  stopper  his  Studebaker  within  sight  of 
Officer  Doran  s  police  car  and  had  started  to 
repair  his  rear  license  plate. 

Sergeant  Buck  was  immediately  arrested 
by  Officer  Doran.  but  no  chevrons  were 
found  In  his  car.  Moreover,  unlike  the  ma- 
rine to  whom  the  chevrons  had  been  handed 
at  Camp  Pendleton  a  few  minutes  earlier. 
Sergeant  Buck  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  was 
not  wearing  a  khak.i  uniform  but  greens, 
was  not  wearing  horn-rlmmed  glasses,  had  no 
mustache  and  needed  no  shave  but,  on  the 
contrary,  was  clean  shaven.  In  order  to 
have  reached  Solana  Beach  where  he  was 
arrested  no  later  than  12:20  pm.  according 
to  the  subsequent  testimony  of  Officer  Doran, 
It  would  have  been  necessary  for  Buck  to 
have  disposed  of  the  chevrons,  passed 
through  Ave  populated  communities  with 
stoplights  on  the  highway,  and  changed  his 
appearance  In  material  respects — all  while 
driving  at  more  than  60  miles  an  hour  in  a 
pouring  rainstorm — only  to  stop  at  the  side 
of  the  road  Just  15  miles  from  Camp  Pendle- 
ton within  sight  of  a  parked  State  police 
car,  leisurely  proceeding  to  make  repairs  on 
his  rear  license  plate.  Needless  to  say,  it  is 
Improbable  that  a  fleeing  felon  could  negoti- 
ate the  21 -mile  distance  from  the  warehouse 
at  Camp  Pendleton  to  Solana  Beach  under 
the  prevailing  traffic  and  weather  conditions 
within  the  few  minutes  that  elapsed  In  thia 
case;  but  it  is  utterly  unbellevabl*  that  any 
such  felon,  having  undertaken  such  a  mad 
race  through  populated  communities  on  a 
well-patrolled  highway,  should  suddenly 
park  his  car  within  sight  of  a  State  police 
officer  and  start  to  repair  his  license  plate. 
In  the  years  of  controversy  since  Sergeant 
Buck's  conviction  over  the  question  of  bis 
guilt  or  Innocence,  no  one  has  yet  suggested 
how  anyone  could  and  why  anyone  would 
Iiave  undertaken  such  an  unprecedented 
stuntdrlvlng  flight  from  the  scene  of  a 
crime  only  to  park  in  front  of  a  State  police 
officer  and  proceed  to  repair  his  rear  license 
plate. 

Notwithstanding  these  startling  contradic- 
tions. In  August  of  1952  Sergeant  Buck  was 
tried  by  military  court-martial  for  theft  of 
the  chevrons  sxurendered  to  a  marine  by 
Sergeant  Hatley  on  March  7,  1952.  The  major 
Issue  In  the  case  was  whether  Sergeant  Buck 
was  the  same  marine  who  had  been  handed 
three  csises  of  chevrons  In  exchange  for  $50, 
or  whether  there  had  been  a  mistake  In  Iden- 
tity. Sergeant  Buck  was  convicted,  and  al- 
though the  members  of  the  court-martial 
which  convicted  him  all  recommended  clem- 
ency, he  served  a  sentence  of  11  months'  Im- 
prisonment and  was  discharged  from  the 
service. 

Sergeant  Buck  Is  Innocent  of  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  convicted.  In  demonstration 
of  his  Innocence  and  the  circumstances  which 
explain  why,  despite  his  Innocence,  he  was 
convicted  of  larceny  of  chevrons.  Sergeant 
Buck  urges  the  following  documented  points 
in  this  brief: 


1  Sergeant  Buck's  innocence  was  indi- 
cated at  his  court-martial  trial  by  persuasive 
evidence  of  mistaken  identity  and  by  the 
weakness  and  conflict  In  the  prosecution's 
testimony: 

2.  A  major  reason  for  Sergeant  Buck's 
court-martial  conviction,  notwithstanding 
his  innocence,  is  found  In  the  misconduct  of 
the  Government  prosecutor  at  the  trial  In  In- 
troducing utterly  irrelevant  testimony  to 
prejudice  the  defendant's  ca.se; 

3.  Sergeant  Buck  was  deprived  of  a  fair 
opportunity  for  vlndlcatlin  tjcfore  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  because  he  was  denied 
his  constitutional  and  st.itutory  right  Ijefore 
that  tribunal  to  have  the  effective  represen- 
tation of  his  chosen  counsel; 

4  Since  his  trial.  Sergeant  Buck  has  ob- 
tained vital  proof  that  his  conviction  was 
the  result  of  perjured  testimony  by  a  key 
prosecution  witness,  and  that  he  is  innocent 
of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  convicted. 

n.  SERGEANT  buck's  INNOCENCE  WAS  DEMON- 
STTlATraJ  AT  HIS  COUKT- MARTI  AL  TRIAL  BY  PER- 
Kt'ASIVI  EVrorNCB  OF  MISTAKEN  IDENTTTY  ANT) 
BT  THK  WEAKNESS  AND  INCONSISTENCY  OF 
THE    PEOSECrrnON'S    TESTIMONY 

Sergeant  Buck  was  convicted  on  the  b.vsls 
of  weak  and  inconsistent  testimony  against 
him,  despite  persuasive  evidence  that  he 
could  not  pKDSslbly  have  been  the  marine  who 
had  taken  the  chevrons  In  question.  Of  the 
three  prosecution  witnesses  who.  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  minut«s  on  March  7, 
1952,  had  observed  the  marine  to  whom  the 
chevrons  were  given,  only  two  even  sought 
to  Identify  Buck  as  that  man,  and  all  three 
were  In  complete  contr.adlctlon  concerning 
the  clothing  and  appearance  of  the  man  who 
had  taken  the  chevrons.  Moreover,  there  was 
utter  and  Irreconcilable  conflict  between  the 
description  of  the  offending  marine  by  the 
three  prosecution  witnesses  with  respect  to 
his  clothing,  his  unshaven  condition,  and  his 
wearing  of  a  mustache,  and  the  testimony  of 
defense  witnesses  who  had  observed  Sergeant 
Buck  Just  before  and  after  noon  on  the  same 
day  (one  of  which  witnesses  was  the  Cali- 
fornia State  traffic  officer  who  had  appre- 
hended the  accused)  concerning  Sergeant 
Buck's  dress  and  the  fact  that  he  was  com- 
pletely clean  shaven  and  had  no  mustache. 
Finally,  the  evidence  of  the  three  prosecution 
witnesses  themselves  as  to  the  time  of  the 
Incident  of  the  taking  of  chevTons  and  the 
time  of  accused's  arrest  as  fixed  by  the  Cali- 
fornia State  traffic  officer  who  apprehended 
him  made  it  a  physical  Impossibility  for  Ser- 
geant Buck  to  have  committed  the  larceny 
of  which  he  was  convicted. 

An  excellent  summary  of  the  "evidence" 
identifying  the  accused  as  the  marine  who 
had  been  handed  the  chevrons,  as  well  as 
the  evidence  sho'wlng  the  Impossibility  of 
Sergeant  Buck  having  been  that  marine,  is 
contained  in  a  letter  of  May  2.  1966,  from 
Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt  to  the  Secretary  erf 
the  Navy: 

"(1)  The  evidence  bearing  upon  the  Iden- 
tification ot  the  accused. 

"The  evidence  adduced  at  the  trial  estab- 
lished that  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of 
the  chevrons,  there  were  three  Individuals 
present;  namely.  Sgt.  Shurlan  Eugene  Hatley, 
S  Sgt.  Jonathan  Lajrton,  U.S.  M;u-lne  Corps, 
and  M.  Sgt.  Walter  J  Franz.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps.  Their  testimony  concerning  the 
Identification  of  the  accused  Is  quite  Inter- 
e.stlng    and    will    be   discu-ssed    In    detail. 

"Hatley.  In  describing  the  person  to  whom 
the  chevrons  were  delivered,  said  that  the 
suspect  was  a  large  man  wearing  "greens," 
ribbons,  and  had  four  hash  marks,  and  he 
had  a  shawl  or  a  sweater  thrown  over  his 
shoulders — that  is  all  that  he  remembers. 
He  did  not  rememt>er  whether  he  wore  a 
h;it;  he  did  not  remember  whether  he  had 
.'i  mustache,  although  he  admitted  at  the 
pretrial  investigation  that  the  man  that  took 
the  che^Tons  was  wearing  a  mustache:   that 


he  believed  to  the  best  of  his  reooUectian 
that  he  was  wearing  glasses;  that  the  shawl 
which  he  was  wearing  was  a  bright  color: 
that  it  was  either  red  or  green,  or  blue. 

"Layton  oould  not  identify  the  accused 
as  the  man  who  received  the  chevrons:  he 
described  the  man  as  a  big  man,  larger  than 
Hatley,  who  he  believed  wore  dark  glasses 
and  had  a  shawl  or  sweater  thrown  over  his 
head.  He  could  not  recall  even  the  color 
of  the  sweater  or  shawl.  In  fact,  could  not 
say  whether  it  was  a  light  or  dark  color:  he 
believed  that  he  had  a  small  mustache,  and 
he  believed  that  he  was  In  uniform,  al- 
though he  was  not  sure  of  that,  and  he  was 
not  wearing  a  hat  but  did  not  know  the 
color  of  his  hair.  He  admitted  at  the  pre- 
trial Investigation  that  he  stated  then  that 
the  man  had  k  mustache. 

"M.  Sgt.  Walter  J.  Franz  Identified  the  man 
receiving  the  chevrons  as  being  dressed  in 
the  uniform  of  the  day  with  some  kind  of  a 
little  Jacket  which  he  was  trying  to  hold 
around  his  shoulders  and  wearing  thick, 
horn-rlmmed  glasses.  He  subsequently 
stated  that  the  uniform  was  khaki,  he  did 
not  know  ■whether  or  not  he  had  a  blouse, 
that  the  glasses  were  not  sunglasses;  that 
they  were  not  dark  glasses;  that  the  small 
Jacket  he  was  wearing  was  a  real  light  tan 
and  that  he  did  not  think  that  he  had  a  mus- 
tache, but  he  needed  a  shave. 

"T.  Sgt.  Hlllard  Frle  testified  for  the  de- 
fense that  he  hact  seen  the  accused  at  the 
Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot  Bakery  on 
March  7  at  about  11  and  at  that  time  he 
was  clean  shaven  and  was  wearing  the  green 
uniform  of  the  day.  The  only  glasses  he  had 
ever  seen  the  accused  wear  was  a  pair  of 
tinted  sunglasses. 

"William  A.  Duran,  another  witness  for  the 
defense,  was  the  State  traffic  officer  who  &p- 
prehended  the  accused  on  March  7  and  he 
testified  that  he  was  clean-shaven  and  he 
believed  he  was  wearing  a  green  uniform,  al- 
though he  was  not  positive  about  it. 

"John  P.  Freed,  another  witness  for  the  de- 
fense, testified  that  he  saw  the  accused  at 
about  11 :30  on  March  7  at  which  time  he  was 
in  full  g^een  uniform  wearing  a  green  wool 
field  jacket:  that  he  was  clean  shaven  and 
that  he  was  wearing  tinted  rimless  glasses. 

"It  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  group 
of  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  could  be  any 
more  uncertain  about  the  description  of  the 
persons  to  be  identified  as  the  man  to  whom 
the  chevrons  were  delivered  than  were  these 
witnesses,  and  they  were  setting  a  trap  for  a 
man.  By  the  numerous  discrepancies  In  the 
testimony  of  these  Government  witnesses, 
the  identification  of  the  accused  has  failed 
completely.  In  contrast  thereto,  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  defendant  were  all  In  sub- 
stantial accord  as  to  the  appearance  and 
dress  of  the  accused  on  the  day  in  question. 
While  it  is  recognized  that  witnesses  often 
disagree  in  some  details  about  an  individ- 
ual, it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  there 
could  be  as  much  confusion  as  existed  among 
these  witnesses.  Certainly,  it  would  seem 
that  the  prosecution  witnesses  should  agree 
on  the  type  of  uniform  which  the  man  was 
wearing  and  whether  or  not  he  was  wearing 
a  hat  and  If  he  was  not  wearing  a  hat,  to 
know  the  color  of  his  hair.  Also,  if  he  was 
wearing  a  sweater  or  a  shawl  it  would  seem 
that  the  prosecution  witnesses  would  have 
some  recollection  of  its  color  and  not  have 
the  color  range  from  red.  green,  blue,  or  light 
tan.  Finally,  and  perhaps  most  Important,  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  how.  if  the  accused 
was  clean-shaven  at  about  11  or  11:30  a.m. 
and  at  12:30  p.m.  on  March  7,  as  positively 
testified  to  by  accused's  witnesses,  he  could 
possibly  be  the  same  man  who  took  the  cases 
and  who  needed  a  shave  or  who  was  wearing 
a  mustache  at  12.  I  submit  that  the  Identifi- 
cation of  the  accused  as  the  person  who  re- 
ceived the  cartons  simply  is  not  established 
by  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  trial.  To  me 
it  should  be  axiomatic  that  the  prosecution 


must  prove  the  identity  of  the  accused 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  along  with  all 
the  other  elements  of  the  offense  charged. 

"(2)  The  evidence  relating  to  the  time  at 
the  commission  of  the  alleged  offenses  and 
the  apprehension  of   the  accused. 

"The  evidence  relating  to  the  time  of  the 
alleged  offenses  and  the  whereabouts  of  the 
accused  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of 
the  alleged  offense  is  Just  as  confusing  as  is 
the  testimony  by  which  the  prosecution 
seeks  to  establish  the  Identity  of  the 
accused. 

"The  witnesses  HaUey,  Layton  and  Franz 
established  the  fact  that  the  chevrons  were 
delivered  to  someone  about  12  noon  on 
March  7,  Hatley  is  very  positive  about  the 
time,  stating  that  he  checked  the  time  by 
the  clock  and  that  the  person  taking  the 
cartons  left  at  12=!^0.  Layton  fixes  the  time 
'right  around  noon."  Pranz  fixes  the  time  as 
alKiut  12:10  or  12:15  when  the  person  re- 
ceiving the  carton  left  the  building. 

"William  A.  Duran,  the  officer  who  stopped 
the  accused,  testified  that  he  stopped  his 
car  at  Solona  Beach,  a  distance  about  15 
miles  from  the  main  gate  at  Camp  Pendle- 
ton at  approximately  12:15.  The  distance 
from  Building  22-S-4  was  established  as 
being  6  miles  from  the  main  gate  of  Camp 
Pendleton.  Thus,  we  have  the  situation 
where,  according  to  the  evidence  adduced  at 
the  trial,  this  person  Identified  as  the  ac- 
cused left  the  building  from  which  the 
chevrons  were  taken  at  at>out  the  same  ap- 
proximate time  (certainly,  not  more  than  15 
minutes  later).  When  it  is  considered  that 
there  was  a  driving  rain  at  the  time,  that 
the  accused,  if  he  were  the  guilty  party, 
would  have  had  to  drive  through  about  four 
or  five  towns  In  order  to  reach  Solona  Beach, 
that  he  necessarily  would  have  to  stop  scme- 
where  assuming  the  prosecution  theory  is 
correct,  to  transfer  the  chevrons  to  another 
car.  as  well  as  at  the  main  gate,  it  would 
have  t>een  manifestly  impossible  for  him  to 
have  performed  the  travel  in  the  time  shown 
by  the  evidence.  It  Is  impossible  for  a 
reasonable  man  to  believe  that  the  accused 
could  have  been  the  person  taking  the  boxes 
suf^KJsed  to  contain  chevrons." 

Clearly,  the  prosecution's  evidence  identi- 
fying the  accused  as  the  marine  who  had 
been  given  the  chevrons  was  hopelessly  con- 
flicting and  confused  and.  unless  the  Cali- 
fornia State  fKDliceman  who  arrested  the  ac- 
cused was  untruthful  In  bis  testimony  con- 
cerning the  time  of  Buck's  arrest.  Sergeant 
Buck  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  ma- 
rine who  was  handed  chevrons  at  Camp 
Pendleton  between  noon  and  12:10  on 
March  7,  1952.  The  question,  therefore,  im- 
mediately arises  why  Sergeant  Buck  was  con- 
victed by  the  court-martial  in  the  light  of  the 
most  unreliable  evidence  against  him  and 
notwithstanding  the  proof  of  innocence, 
established  by  the  testimony  of  three  prose- 
cution witnesses  and  a  California  State  high- 
way policeman,  concerning  the  times  of  the 
taking  of  the  chevrons  and  the  accused's 
arrest  21  miles  away.  Much  of  the  answer 
to  the  question  why  petitioner  was  ever  con- 
victed may  doubtless  be  found  in  the  will- 
ful misconduct  of  the  prosecution  in  Intro- 
ducing Irrelevant  and  highly  prejudicial  evi- 
dence at  the  trial. 

in.  A  MAJOR  REASON  FOR  SERGEANT  BUCK'S 
COUHT-MARTIAL  CONVICTION  NOTWITHSTAND- 
ING HIS  INNOCENCE,  IS  FOUND  IN  THE  MISCON- 
DUCT or  TH*  PROSECUTOa  AT  THE  TRIAL  IN  IN- 
TRODUCING UTTERLT  IRRELEVANT  AND  PREJ- 
UDICIAL   TESTIMONT 

Shortly  after  his  arrest  on  March  7,  1962, 
Sergeant  Buck  retained  Mr.  William  H.  Daub- 
ney  as  his  counsel.  Mr.  Daubney  had  been  a 
former  legal  officer  at  Camp  Pendleton,  a 
major  In  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  who  had  a 
flourishing  practice  of  military  cases  in  the 
area.  At  the  trial,  prosecution,  witness 
Sergeant  Franz  testified  that  on  the  19th 
of  March  1962.  accused's  counsel  Daubney 
called  him  to  say  that  he  had  some  chevrons 
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to  turn  over  to  the  Government  and  that 
these  chevrons  were  turned  over  by  Mr. 
Daubney  to  a  Mr.  Scanlon  of  the  FBI  and 
ultimately  received  by  Sergeant  Franz. 
Thereafter  the  prosecution  called  to  the 
stand  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  Ser- 
geant Buck's  defense  counsel  at  the  trial,  Mr. 
Daubney,  who  testified: 

"I  received  a  telephone  call — I  think  I 
can  safely  say  It  was  not  from  Sergeant  Buck 
because  I  would  recognize  his  ovlce.  A  per- 
son asked  me  what  they  should  do  If  they 
had  some  aovernn:ient  property.  So  I  said, 
"Turn  It  Into  the  Government.'  As  I  recall. 
he  then  asked  me  If  I  would  do  It  for  them. 
I  said,  'Certainly,  bring  'em  up.'  I  don't 
recall  whether  the  person  told  me  he  had 
chevrons  or  not,  or  whether  they  Just  had 
Government  property.  I  honestly  don't 
remember.  That  evening.  I  think  I  received 
a  telephone  call  In  the  afternoon,  as  I  re- 
call, •  •  •  that  evening  the  chevrons  were 
found  by  me  either  In  my  outer  office  or  in 
the  hall.  I  can't  figure  out  whether  I  picked 
them  up  In  the  hallway  or  whether  I  found 
them  In  the  outer  office  and  I  can't  remember. 
80  I  looked  In  the  blanket,  saw  what  they 
were,  hauled  them  down  to  the  library, 
dumped  them  In  the  library,  and  either  called 
the  military  police  or  tried  to  get  Mr.  Scan- 
lon. I  coiildn't  get  him.  I  talked  to  Ser- 
geant-Major   Franz"    (R.   70).' 

The  evidence  concerning  the  receipt  of 
chevrons  by  Sergeant  Pranz  from  the  ac- 
cused's defense  counsel  was  totally  irrelevant 
and  Immaterial  and  Introduced  only  to  prej- 
udice the  accused.  Nothing  was  adduced  to 
show  that  the  chevrons  left  at  Mr  Daubney's 
door  In  an  Army  blanket  on  March  19  were 
In  any  way  related  to  the  chevrons  that  had 
been  taken  on  March  7;  Indeed,  unlike  the 
chevrons  taken  on  March  7,  the  chevrons 
turned  over  to  Sergeant  Pranz  by  accused's 
defense  counsel  Included  private  first-class 
chevrons.  Moreover,  there  was  no  evidence 
or  even  any  attempt  to  relate  these  chevrons 
to  the  accused.  Mr.  Daubney  testified  that 
he  coxild  state  with  certainty  from  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  accused's  voice  that  the  person 
calling  him  on  the  telephone  Inquiring  about 
how  to  return  Government  property  was  not 
the  accused.  Indeed,  although  this  was  not 
made  known  to  the  members  of  the  court- 
martial.  Sergeant  Buck  was  hospitalized  for 
treatment  of  a  serious  disabling  condition  on 
March  19.  1952,  the  day  when  chevrons  were 
left  at  Daubney's  door  ' 

That  the  testimony  Introduced  by  the 
prosecution  through  Sergeant  FYanz  and  the 
accused's  own  defense  counsel  concerning 
the  turning  over  of  chevrons  to  Sergeant 
Pranz  by  Mr.  Daubney  was  utterly  Irrele- 
vant, has  been  fully  conceded  by  Rear  Adm. 
Chester  Ward,  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
of  the  Navy.  In  a  letter  of  July  22^1957,  to 
the  chief  counsel  of  the  Subconunlttee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate.  Admiral  Ward  states 
as  follows: 

"•  •  •  these  particular  chevrons  were 
never  Identified  at  the  trial  as  part  of  the 
stolen  loot.  In  fact,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Franz,  there  were  among  the  chev- 
rons which  Daubney  returned,  some  private 
first  clas  chevrons.  This  particular  type  of 
chevron  was  not  described  In  the  evidence 
as  being  among  the  type  of  chevrons  handed 
over  at  the  time  of  the  larceny.  Nor  was 
an  Inventory  of  missing  chevrons  put  in  evi- 
dence to  establish  as  a  fact  the  Inference 
already  aroused  by  Franz's  testimony  that 
the  chevrons  returned  by  Daubney  were 
probably  part  of  the  loot.  As  matters  stand, 
then,  these  chevrons  could  have  come  from 
most  anywhere." 

Not  only  was  the  evidence  concerning  the 
chevrons  Irrelevant,  but  It  was  highly  preju- 
dicial and  Introduced  for  the  particular  pur- 
poses of  prejudicing  the  accused.     Members 
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of  the  court-martial  would  not  only  obvi- 
ously have  drawn  the  Inference  from  that 
evidence  that  Sergeant  Buck  may  have  used 
through  his  own  defense  counsel,  but  the 
prosecutor  In  his  closing  argument  made 
the  following  highly  prejudicial  comment 
inviting  the  court-martial  to  draw  that  Im- 
proper Inference:  •■•  •  •  ifs  circumstantial 
and  circumstantial  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  a  huge  quantity  of  chevrons  were 
turned  over  by  Mr.  Daubney  to  Marine  Corps 
officials  at,  or  shortly  after,  the  time  he  was 
retained  by  buck"   (R.   101). 

Although  the  prosecutor  knew  full  well 
that  the  Pranz  and  Daubney  testimony  con- 
cerning the  chevrons  given  Pranz  by  Daub- 
ney was  wholly  Incompetent  and  prejudicial. 
In  violation  of  his  obligation  as  an  officer  of 
the  court  and  of  the  Marine  Corps,  the  pros- 
ecutor not  only  offered  this  incompetent 
evidence  to  the  court  but  deliberately  used 
it  in  his  closing  argument  In  the  most  pre- 
judicial way  possible.  It  Is  by  resort  to  Ir- 
relevant and  highly  prejudlcal  testimony 
that  the  prosecutor  achieved  his  purpwDse  of 
reinforcing  the  unpersvuuilve  and  totally  con- 
flicting evidence  concerning  the  Identity  of 
the  accused  as  the  man  who  had  taken  three 
cases  of  chevrons  on  the  7th  of  March  1952. 

IV.  SKRGEANT  BUCK  WAS  DEPRFVED  OF  A  FAIR  OP- 
PORTITNrrT  FOR  VINDICATION  BETOSK  THE 
COURT  or  Mn^ITART  APPEALS  BECAUSE  HE  WAS 
DENOED  HI8  CONSTITUTIONAL  AND  STATUTORY 
RIGHT  BEFORE  THAT  TRIBUNAL  TO  HAVE  THE 
EFFECTIVE  REPRESENTATION  OF  HIS  CHOSEN 
COUNSEL 

Sergeant  Buck  was  not  only  convicted  on 
the  moet  conflicting  and  Improable  evidence 
of  Identity  and  on  the  basis  of  a  trial  in 
which  the  prosecutor  knowingly  Introduced 
highly  Irrelevant  and  prejudicial  testimony, 
but  Sergeant  Buck  was  also  subsequently 
denied  his  constitutional  and  statutory  right 
to  representation  In  the  appellate  process  by 
eminent  civilian  attorneys  he  had  retained 
for  that  purpose,  and  wi»s  thus  denied  fair 
opportunity  for  vindication  In  the  military 
Judicial  appeal  system. 

The  sixth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  assures  an  accused  the 
right  to  be  represented  at  any  stage  of  crim- 
inal proceedings  against  him.  Including  the 
appellate  process,  by  the  counsel  of  his 
choice.  Adams  v.  United  States.  317  U.S. 
269,  279.  The  same  right  U  assured  every 
member  of  the  military  services  by  the  act  of 
6  May  1950.  64  Stat.  130;  10  U.S.C.  {  870. 
which  Is  article  70(d)  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice: 

"The  accused  has  the  right  to  be  repre- 
sented before  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
or  the  board  of  review  by  civilian  counsel  If 
provided  by  him." 

Due  to  a  series  of  unprecedented  mistakes 
by  military  personnel  In  the  handling  of  his 
case  before  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
Sergeant  Buck  was  denied  the  valuable  right 
to  effective  representatlc  n  before  that  court 
by  the  civilian  attorneys  of  his  choice.  In- 
deed. In  violation  of  article  71  of  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice  (Act  of  5  May 
1950,  64  SUt.  131;  10  US  C.  |871),»  Ser- 
geant Buck  was  even  discharged  from  the 
service  before  his  full  appellate  rights  had 
ever  been  afforded  him. 

On  February  34.  1954,  the  Naval  Board  of 
Review  In  the  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  Navy  affirmed  Sergeant  Buck's 
coiirt-martlal  conviction  Sergeant  Buck 
immediately  gave  the  required  notice  that  he 
desired  a  review  of  his  conviction  before  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  On  May  14,  1954, 
Lt.  Cdr.  John  J.  Nelson.  USNR,  Informed 
Sergeant  Buck  by  letter  that  he  had  been 
appointed  Buck's  Appellate  Defense  Counsel.* 
By  letter  of  May  21,  1964,'  Sergeant  Buck 
advised  Commander  Nelson  that  a  brief  on 
his  behalf  was  being  prepared  by  a  civilian 
friend  of  his  (Judge  Martin  Pence,  who  had 
for  the  past  36  years  practiced  law  in  Hawaii 
and  served  as  the  VS.  Circuit  Judge,  Third 


Circuit,  Territory  of  Hawaii).  Mr  Penc« 
also  promptly  wrote  Commander  Nelson  on 
May  29,  1954,'  to  Inform  him  of  his  presence 
In   the  case. 

a.  Failure    to  file    brief  by  Judge   Pence 
Tlvereafter,   without  consulting  with  Ser- 
geant Buck's  Counsel  Penc«,  on  July  30,  1954^ 
Commander    Nelson    filed    a    cursory    5-pas« 
brief  ■    In    support    of    the    petition    lor   re- 
view  of  Sergeant  Buck's  court-martial  con- 
viction.    On  August  6,   1954,  Mr.  Pence,  who 
had   not  been   Informed   of  the  existence  of 
that  brief,*  wrote  Commander  Nelson  to  say 
that  he  was  "practically  abandoning  all  other 
work    In    order    to    concentrate"    on    Buck's 
case,'  and  by  letter  of  August  12,  1954,'"  Ux. 
Pence    forwarded    to    Commander    Nelson   • 
"rough  draft"  of  an  extensive  and  excellent 
brief  he  had  prepared  In  support  of  the  peti- 
tion   for    the   Court   of   Military    Appeals  to 
review  Buck's  case.    Thereafter  Commander 
Nelson    acknowledged    the    receipt    of    that 
draft  and   Informed  Mr.  Pence  and  Sergeant 
Buck  "  that  he  would  file  an  amended  peti- 
tion Incorporating  such  new  matters  as  were 
appropriate    from    Mr.    Pence's    brief       Both 
Buck  and  Pence  wrote  Commander  Nelson  ° 
urging  that  the  material  In  the  Pence  brief 
be    brought   to    the    attention    of   the   court 
by   an    amended   petition.      On   September  7, 
1954,    Commander   Nelson    filed   a   petition" 
before    the    Court    of    Military    Appeals    for 
enlargement  of  time  to  file  additional  briefs, 
reciting   the  receipt  of   the  Pence  brief  and 
Buck's   request   that   the   appointed   military 
counsel  put  the  Pence  brief  "In  proper  form 
for   submission   to   the  court."     Thereupon, 
additional   time   for  flUng  of  new  material 
was     granted     until     September    27,     1964.'« 
Nevertheless,    for    some    Inexplicable    reason, 
although  both  Buck  and  Oooinsel  Pence  had 
frequently  and  emphatically  urged  the  filing 
of  the  extensive  material  prepared  by  Pence, 
and    had    been    advised    that    such    material 
would  be  filed,  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
was  Informed  by  Commander  Nelson  tliat  no 
further    brief   would    be    filed    In    the   case." 
Since  the  Pence  brief  was  not  presented  to 
the  court  due  to  Commander  Nelson's  over- 
sight, mistake,  or  Indifference,  the  Court  of 
Military    Appeals    proceeded    to    review    the 
matter,  and  on  October  4,  1964,  on  the  basis 
of    nothing    but    the    cursory    5-page    docu- 
ment   filed    by    appointed    military    counsel, 
denied  Buck's  petition  for  review." 

Immediately  thereafter,  on  October  7,  1954, 
MaJ     Charles   J.   McCaffrey,    a   new   military 
appellate 'defense  counsel  who.  In  the  Interim, 
had  been  appointed  to  represent  Buck,  filed 
a   motion    for    reconsideration,   stating   that 
the  five -page  Nelson  "brief"  previously  filed 
"omitted  certain  assignments  of  error  urged 
for  this  honorable  court's  consideration  and 
that  this  omission  has  resulted  In  substan- 
tial prejudice  to  the  accused"."     Major  Mc- 
Caffrey   specifically    Informed    the    court   of 
Comdr  Nelson's  error  In  the  following  terms: 
"The  matters  thus  omitted  were  developed 
by  civilian  counsel  employed  by  the  accused 
and  but  for  the  Inadvertent  omission  thereof 
by    appointed    defense    counsel    would    have 
come    to    the    attention    of    this    honorable 
court  and  may  well  have  Influenced  Its  Judg- 
ment   In    the   disposition    of    the    aforemen- 
tioned   case.      Appointed    app>ellate    defense 
counsel    who  submitted   the   brief  Is   In   the 
process  of  being  separated  from  the  service." 
b.    Failure    to   inform   accused   of  Court   of 
Military  Appeals  decisions  against  him 
At  this  point,  however,  again  for  some  In- 
explicable reason.  Major  McCaffrey  not  only 
omitted   to   Inform  Sergeant  Buck  that  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  had  denied  him  re- 
view on  October  4.  but  over  a  2-month  pe- 
riod. In  a  series  of  communications  to  Buck 
and  counsel  Pence.  McCaffrey  discussed  the 
case  In  great  detail  without  even  Intimating 
that  the  Court  had  already  refused  to  review 
It.     See  exhibits  18,  21,  34,  36.  20.  and  30. 

Examination   of  the  correspondence  indi- 
cates that  apparently  Major  McCaffrey  him- 
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■elf  had  overlooked  or  had  forgotten  the  fact 
that   the  court  had   refused   to   review   the 
case;    Indeed.    In    McCaffrey's    first    letter    to 
Pence  on  October  7,'»  In  discussing  the  case. 
McCaffrey     failed     to     mention     elttier     the 
court's  denial  of  review  3  days  earlier  or  the 
motion  for  reconsideration   he  himself  filed 
on    that    very    day.     Buck    himself    received 
no   word    from    Major    McCaffrey    or   anyone 
else  In  the  appellate  division   from  August 
20  until  October  38;  and.  although  in  a  No- 
vember 7,    1964,   letter   to  Major  McCaffrey  '» 
Buck  stated  that  "In  your  letter  there  seems 
to  be  some  doubt  that  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  will  grant  the  petition  for  review," 
Major  McCaffrey  never  Informed  him  that  the 
court  had  actually  refused  Just  that  petition 
on  October  4.     It  was  not  until  December  20 
that  petitioner  learned  of  this  fact."  although 
he  had  personally  wrltt.en  on  October  19  to 
the  Judge  Advocate  General   requesting  In- 
formation    concerning     the     status     of     his 
appeal."     On  November  15.   1954.  Major  Mc- 
Caffrey finally   filed    the    32-page    brief   pre- 
pared  by   Mr.   Martin   Pence."   which   should 
have  been  submitted  to  the  court  in  August 
or  September,  before  the  court's  Initial  de- 
cision.    On  December  10,  1954.  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  denied  the  petition  for  re- 
consideration." 

e.  Because  Sergeant  Buck  was  not  informed 
Of  the  Court  of  Military  Appeal*  decisions. 
General  Snedekers  brief  ipas  submitted 
*'4  m-onths  txxt  late 

Meanwhile,   Sergeant   Buck,   who  spoke   as 
late  as  December  10  by  telephone  with  Major 
McCaffrey    still    without    learning    that   the 
court  had  taken  any  action  on  his  original 
petition,**    had    obtained     Brig     Gen.    James 
Snedeker,    a    former    Judge   advocate   general 
and  leading  expert  on  military  law,  to  write 
a  brief  on  his  behalf  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  on  a  petition  for 
reconsideration   If  one  were   to   become   nec- 
essary."    Major  McCaffrey  was  io  advised  by 
the  accused  by  letter  of  December  16,   1954, 
and  was  also   advised   that  the  brief  would 
be   submitted    "no   later    than    Monday     De- 
cember  20,   1954." "      On   December   20,    1954, 
the    Snedeker    brief    was    mailed    to    Major 
McCaffrey  by  Buck,  airmail  special  delivery, 
and  received  at  the  Pentagon  on  December 
21."     It  was  not,  however,  until  December  28, 
1954.   that  a  second   moUon   for  reconsidera- 
tion and  the  Snedeker  brief  were  filed  with 
the  court  by  Major  McCaffrey."    On  Decem- 
ber 30,  1954.  that  motion  was  opposed  by  the 
Government,    in    a    WTltten    reply    filed    with 
the  Court  of  Military  Appeals.*  solely  on  the 
grounds  that  It  had  not  been  Umely  filed. 
d.  Sergeant  Buck  urns  illegally  discharged  be- 
fore the  completion  of  appellate  revieiD 
The   Snedeker    brief    was    received    in    the 
office  of  the  Judge  Advnc.ite  General  of  the 
Navy  at  the  Pentagon  on  December  21.  1954  » 
The    judge    advocate    general    had    been    In- 
formed,   apparently    by    Major    McCaffrey," 
that  the  brief  was  arriving.     But  again,  due 
to  some  Inexplicable  mlxup   in  the  office  of 
the  Judge  Advocate   General  of  the  Navy," 
on  December  28  a  teletype  was  sent"  from 
that  office  out  to  the  field  after  the  Snedeker 
brief  had  arrived  In  the  Judge  advocate  gen- 
eral s  office,  stating: 

"New  petition  not  received  by  defense 
counsel  In  OCM  case  Carl  H  Buck  236477 
MDXT  USMC.  Sentence  may  be  executed 
at  this  time  without  prejudice  to  further 
appellate  review.  Whether  new  petition  will 
be  considered  Is  within  province  of  USCMA  ~ 
On  January  7,  1955,  General  Snedeker 
wrote  to  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals.**  pointing  out  that  the  October  4. 
1954,  Court  of  Military  Appeals  order  deny- 
ing review  had  not  been  promulgated  by  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy  untU 
December  20,  1964."  which  was  the  first  date 
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that  the  aectiaed  had  ever  learned  of  that 
action.  General  Snedeker  pointed  out  that, 
contrary  to  the  December  28  teletype,  postal 
authorities  chacked  and  confirmed  the  De- 
cember 21.  1954,  receipt  at  his  brief  by  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Nary.  Never- 
theless, on  January  14,  1956,  Sergeant  Buck 
was  discharged  from  the  service  pxjrsuant  to 
8  supplementary  court-marUak  order  dated 
December  29,  1954,"  over  his  strenuous  ob- 
jections, verbal  and  In  writing."  while  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  was  still  consider- 
ing his  motion  for  reconsideration,  and  be- 
fore it  had  ever  taken  action  upon  that  mo- 
tion and  the  Snedeker  brief.  On  January 
17,  1955,  after  Sergeant  Buck's  discharge  from 
the  Marine  Corps,  the  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals denied  his  motion  for  reconsideration." 
All  of  the  foregoing  facts  are  fully  docu- 
mented In  the  correspondence  of  the  parties 
Involved,  the  legal  papers  filed  with  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  and  the  formal 
actions  of  that  court.  Photostatic  or  certi- 
fied copies  of  these  appear  In  the  appendix; 
because  of  the  voluminous  nature  of  that 
documentation  and  for  ease  of  reference, 
there  Is  set  out  below  a  chronological  table 
thereof: 

Date,  description,  and  exhibit  number 

May  4.  1954:  Letter  from  Commander 
Nelson  to  Buck 3 

May  21.  1954:  Letter  from  Buck  to  Com- 
mander  Nelsor, _        3 

June  8.  1954:  Letter  from  Commander 
Nelson  to  Judge  Pence _  4 

June  29.  1954:  Letter  from  Ueutenant 
Hoag  to  Buck 5 

July  28,  1964:  "Brief  In  Support  of  Peti- 
tion for  Grant  of  Review"  fcM-  Buck  by 
Commander  Nelson g 

Aug.  5,  1954:  Letter  from  Judge  Pence 
to  Commander  Nelson 7 

Aug.  12,  1954:  Letter  from  Judge  Pence 
to  Commander  Nelson g 

Aug.  20,  1954:  Letter  from  Commander 
Nelson  to  Judge  Pence 9 

Aug.  21,  1954:  Extract  of  letter  frwn 
Buck  to  Commander  Nelson 10 

Aug.  34,  1954:  Letter  from  Judge  Pence 
to  Commander  Nelson n 

Aug.  29,  1954:  Letter  from  Commander 
Nelson   to  Buck 12 

Sept.  7,  1954:  "Petition  for  Enlargement 
of    Time"    for    Buck    by    Commander 


Nelson. 


13 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


Sept.  27,  1954:  Order  by  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals  granting  Buck's  moUon 
for  enlargement  of  time  to  file  addi- 
tional  pleadings 14 

Oct.  4.   1954:   Memorandum  In  Court  of 

Military  Appeals  file 15 

Oct.  4.  1954:  Order  by  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  denying  Buck's  Petition  for 
Grant  of  Review  of  decision  of  Board 

of  Review jg 

Oct.  7,  1954:  "Motion  for  Reconsidera- 
tion and  Request  for  Extension  to  Pile 
Brief    In   Support   Thereof"   for   Buck 

by    Major   McCaffrey 17 

Oct.  7,  1954:  Letter  from  Major  McCaf- 
frey to  Judge  Pence le 

Oct.   7,   1954:     Excerpt  from  letter  from 

Judge  Pence  to  Mr.  Zlegler 19 

Oct.  8,  1954:  Order  by  Court  of  Military 
Appeals    granting    Buck's    motion    for 

extension  of  time  to  file  brief 20 

Oct.  19,  1954:   Letter  from  Buck  to  Judge 

Advocate  General  of  the  Navy 21 

Oct.  20,  1954:  "Request  for  Extension  of 
Time  Within  Which  To  File  Brief  In 
Support    of    Petition"    for    Buck    by 

Major  McCaffrey 22 

Oct.  22,  1954:  Order  granting  Buck's  mo- 
tion for  further  extension  of  time  to 
file  brief,  by  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals      23 

Oct.  22.  1954:  Letter  from  Major  McCaf- 
frey to  Judge  Pence 34 

Oct.  28.  1964:  Letter  from  Major  McCaf- 
frey to  Buck 25 


Date,  description,  and  exhibit  number — Con. 
Nov.  7,  1954:    Letter  from  Buck  to  Major 

McCaffrey 2« 

Nov.  12,  1964:  Excerpt  Trom  "Brief  on  the 
Behalf    of    AppeUant"    for    Buck    by 

Judge   Pence 27 

Nov.  SO,  1964:  "Government  Reply  to 
Motion  for  Reconsideration  and  Sup- 
porting Brief" .     28 

Dec.  10.  1954:  Order  by  Court  of  Mllf^ 
tary  Appeals  denying  Petition  fcM-  Re- 
consideration      2* 

Dec.  16.  1954:    Letter  from  Buck  to  Major 

McCaffrey 30 

Dec.     17.     1954:      Letter    from    General 

Snedeker  to  Buck 31 

Dec.  20.  1954:  Memorandum  from  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  Navy  to  Com- 
mandant, 12th  Naval  District 32 

Dec.    23.    1954:      Letter    from    General 

Snedeker     to     Buck 33 

Dec.  28,  1954:  Teletype  frc«n  Judge 
Advocate     General     to     Commandant, 

12th  Naval  District 34 

Dec.  28,  1954:  "Motion  for  Recon- 
sideration" and   "Brief  on   Behalf  of 

Accused"  by  General  Snedeker 35 

Dec.    29,    1954:    "Goevmment   Reply    to 

Motion    for    Reconsideration" 38 

Jan.     3,     1955:      Letter     from     General 

Snedeker  to  Buck 37 

Jan.  7,  1955:  Letter  from  General 
Snedeker  to  Clerk  of  Coxirt  of  Military 

Appeals 38 

Jan.    7.    1955:    Letter    from    Poet    Office 

Inspector  Spencer  to  Buck 39 

Jan.  10.  1955:  Letter  from  clerk  of 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  to  General 

Snedeker 40 

Jan.     13,     1956:     Letter     from     General 

Snedeker  to  Buck 41 

Jan.  13,  1965:  Letter  from  Major  Mc- 
Caffrey to  Buck 42 

Jan.  14,  1955:  Statement  of  Buck,  refus- 
ing to  accept  discharge 43 

Jan.  17.  1955:  Order  by  Court  of  Military 
Apf>eals  denying  Petition  for  Recon- 
sideration      44 

Jan.  25.  1955:  Letter  from  Majcw  Mc- 
Caffrey to  General  Snedeker 45 

Jan.  26,  1955:  Letter  from  Clerk  of  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  to  Mr.  Roy  C.  Hall.     4S 

Extract      from      Clerk's      Docket, 

Court  of  Military  Api>eals 47 

In  approving  Sergeant  Buck's  court- 
martial  conviction  and  sentence,  the  con- 
vening authority  had  ordered  that  "the 
execution  of  that  portion  thereof  adjudging 
bad  conduct  discharge  Is  suspended  until 
the  accused's  release  from  confinement  or 
upon  completion  of  appellate  review,  which- 
ever Is  the  later  date."  ■  It  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  Sergeant  Buck's  premature  discharge 
was  in  violation  of  his  statutory  right  to  a 
prtor  full  appellate  review.  Both  his  ap- 
pointed defense  counsel,  Majc«-  McCaffrey, 
and  General  Snedeker,  concurred  In  that 
view  at  the  time."  Moreover.  Buck's  consti- 
tutional and  statutory  rtght  to  effective  rep- 
resentation by  the  expert  civilian  attorneys 
he  had  chosen,  was  denied  him  by  the  In- 
credible mistakes  of  two  successive  appoInt.ed 
military  defense  counsel.  The  first  of  these. 
Commander  Nelson,  neglected  to  file  the  , 
brief  prepared  for  Sergeant  Buck  bv  Judge 
Pence  the  second.  Major  McCaffre'v,  com- 
municated with  Buck  and  his  attorney  for 
over  2  months  after  the  court  had  denied 
Bucks  petition,  without  advising  them  of 
that  significant  fact.  As  a  consequence,  the 
excellent  brief  prepared  by  Buck's  counsel. 
General  Snedecker,  was  not  timely  filed;  It 
Is  not  clear  whether  the  court  ever  consid- 
ered that  brief,  although  It  Is  clear  that 
Buck  was  unlawfully  discharged  from  the 
service  prior  to  the  court's  action  upon  it. 

In  sum.  Sergeant  Buck  was  denied  a  fair 
military  judicial  review;  by  virtue  of  the 
Inexcusable  mistakes  of  appointed  military 
cotinsel,  the  excellent  briefs  on  his  behalf 
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prepared  by  bJ«  chosen  attorneys  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
pleeemaaJ  and  out  of  time  and  only  "after 
tiM  fact."  Sergeant  Buck  was  thus  denied 
a  fatr  and  equal  opportimlty  for  review  be- 
fore that  highest  military  court. *> 

Sergeaat  Buck,  however,  has  not  ceased 
In  his  effort  to  obtain  redress.  In  the  pe- 
riod since  his  conviction  he  has  obtained  a 
persuasive  body  of  evidentiary  doeumenta- 
tlon  to  buttress  his  consistent  assertlona  of 
kinocenca;  this  evidence  demonstrates  that 
key  testimony  against  Sergeant  Buck  at  his 
court-martial  was  perjurious  In  various  re- 
Bp>ect8  and  that  he  Is  In  fact  Innocent  of  the 
only  transgression  with  which  he  has  ever 
been  charged  In  a  lifetime  of  good  conduct 
and  faltiiful   military  service. 

V.  SINCS  HIS  TRIAL.  SERGEANT  BUCK  HAS  OB- 
TAJNM)  VITAL  PROOF  THAT  HIS  CONVTCTIOK 
WAS  THK  EBBtTLT  Of  PERJURED  TKSTIMONT 
BT  A  KKT  PROSSCTTTION  WTTMBSS.  ANT)  THAT 
H«  IS  INNOCENT  OF  THE  CRIME  FOR  WHICH 
HE    WAS    CONVICTED 

When  Sergeant  Buck  was  convicted  by  his 
court-martial,  notwithstanding  the  contra- 
dictions in  the  evidence  ag^ainst  mm  and  the 
proof  that  he  could  not  have  been  the  of- 
fending Marine,  he  immediately  began  to 
gather  all  available  evidence  to  show  that 
he  had  been  unjustly  convicted  of  a  crime 
he  did  not  commit.  The  documentary  mate- 
rial obtained  since  the  trial  gives  the  strong. 
est  possible  Indication  of  Sergeant  Buck's  In- 
nocence, and  of  the  perjurious  nature  of  the 
evidence  against  him  by  the  chief  prosecution 
witness.   Sgt.   Walter   J.   FYanz: 

o.  New  evidence  of  Fram  perjury 

The  most  vital  issue  at  the  trial  was,  of 
course,  whether  Sergeant  Buck  was  the  man 
Who  had  requested  and  been  given  three 
cases  of  chevrons.  Sergeant  Buck  has  ob- 
tained extensive  documentary  evidence  that 
Sergeant  Franz's  testimony  on  this  key 
"identity"  aspect  of  the  case  was  perjurious. 

Doubtless  the  most  damaging  testimony 
Identifying  Sergeant  Buck  was  that  by 
Pranz.  who  testified  that  even  before  the 
boxes  of  chevrons  were  handed  to  an  anon- 
ymous Marine,  he  had  already  obtained 
Sergeant  Buck's  name  as  that  of  the  guilty 
party.  Sergeant  Franz  testified  that  after 
he  waa  called  into  the  case  (R.  47)  : 

"I  proceeded  down  there  and  talked  to 
Uajor  Gallagher  and  Major  Moore  and  they 
sent  for  a  man  named  Staff  Sergeant  Hatley 
and  they  explained  to  me  that  there  was  a 
master  sergeant  by  the  name  of  Carl  H.  Buck, 
from  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  who  had 
tried  to  purchase  some  Government  proper- 
ty. They  had  a  contract  that  morning  that 
this  Master  Sergeant  Buck  was  to  be  at  22-S- 
4  at  noon."  " 

And  Sergeant  Franz  further  testified  that 
he  himself  had  used  the  name  "Master  Ser- 
geant Buck"  before  Buck's  actual  arrest: 

"I  called  the  main  gate,  and  as  I  called  the 
main  gate  I  could  hear  them  hollering  as  the 
car  was  going  out  the  gate.  I  heard  tliem 
hollering  and  whistling,  but  they  told  me 
afterward  that  Buck  had  the  green  light  •  •  • 
or  the  car  had  the  green  light,  that  I  wanted 
stopp>ed,  and  It  went  right  straight  through. 
1  then  called  the  town  patrol  and  asked  them 
to  go  up  on  101  and  see  if  they  could  stop 
this  car  with  Master  Sergeant  Buck  driving 
it  which  I  had  or  which  I  was  told  was  his 
name  by  Major  Gallagher. 

Question.  What  else  did  you  do  after  you 
notified  the  town  patrol,  If  anything? 

Answer.  I  then  got  back  in  my  vehicle  and 
proceeded  to  the  Oceanslde  Police  Depart- 
ment. There  I  contacted  the  highway  pa- 
trol— the  highway  patrol.  It  seemed  within  a 
matter  of  5  or  10  minutes  I  heard  this  call 
going  back  and  forth  that  they  had  Buck 
in  Solano  Beach"  (R  49). 
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Evidence  obtained  siace  the  trial  shows 
that  Sergeant  Franz'  key  testimony  identi- 
fying Buck  by  name  before  his  arrest  OQ 
the  highway  was  utterly  perjurious  in  that 
Franz  did  not  know  Sergeant  Buck's  name 
before  hla  arrest  and  that  in  cfUllng  the  gate 
aad  police  authorities  to  apprehend  a  ma- 
ri&e.  Sergeant  Frans  never  Identified  and 
could  not  identify  the  suspect  by  the  luune 
"Buck."  In  an  affidavit**  Warrant  OiBcer 
Toung  8.  Knight,  from  whose  home  Sergeant 
Franz  had  made  the  telephone  calls  to  the 
main  gate  and  the  town  patrol  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  a  marine,  states  that  In  mak- 
ing the  telephone  calls  from  his  house: 

"I  do  not  recall  Sergeant  Franz  mention- 
ing the  name  of  Sgt.  Carl  Buck  and  as 
Sergeant  Buck  U  a  friend  of  mine.  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  had  his  name  been  men- 
tioned by  Sergeant  Franz.  I  would  recall  It  " 
Further,  California  State  Highway  Patrol- 
man Walt«r  Woods  has  stated  in  an  affi- 
davit** that: 

"While  I  was  on  duty  ae  a  California  State 
highway  patrolman  in  Oceanslde,  Calif.,  on 
the  7th  day  of  March  1952.  shortly  after  the 
noon  hour.  I  was  approached  by  M.  Sgt.  Wal- 
ter Franz  from  the  provost  marshal's  office. 
Camp  J.  H.  Pendleton,  and  requested  to  put 
out  a  call  on  the  police  radio  to  stop  and 
hold  a  marine  driving  a  yellow  Studebaker. 
I  was  not  given  any  name  of  the  marine 
wanted  stopped  nor  the  license  number  of 
the  car.  In  fact.  Sergeant  Franz  stated  that 
he  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  person  he 
was  looking  for." 

Finally,  the  evidence  provided  by  Officer 
Doran.  who  arrested  Sergeant  Buck,  and  the 
radio  logs  of  the  Oceanslde.  Calif.,  (wllce 
department,  show  that  Sergeant  Franz  did 
not  have  Sergeant  Buck's  name.  Officer  Do- 
ran has  made  an  affidavit  **  stating  as  fol- 
lows: 

"When  I  approached  this  car  to  question 
the  driver,  in  order  to  determine  if  he  was 
a  marine.  I  noticed  he  had  6tepp>ed  out  of 
his  car  and  was  attempting  to  fix  his  rear 
license  plate  which  was  swinging  loosely.  In 
answer  to  my  question,  the  driver  stated  he 
was  a  marine  from  Marine  Corpe  Recruit 
Dep>ot.  San  Diego. 

"He  then  handed  me  his  Identification  card 
showing  that  he  was  M.  Sgt.  Carl  H.  Buck. 
I  placed  him  under  apprehension  and  held 
him  in  nry  patrol  car -for  approximately  30 
minutes  during  which  time  I  sent  hla  full 
name  amd  rank  by  radio  to  the  Oceanslde 
Police  Department.  At  about  10  minutes  to 
1  the  MP's  arrived  from  Oceanslde  and 
asked  Sergeant  Buck  his  name  and  thor- 
oughly searched  his  car  There  was  two  of 
them,  one  of  them  got  Into  the  patrol  car 
with  Sergeant  Buck  and  I  and  he  asked  me 
to  again  radio  in  to  Sergeant  Franz  at  the 
Oceanslde  Police  Department  for  the  name 
of  the  marine  wanted.  We  were  Informed  by 
radio  that  Sergeant  Franz  did  not  have  the 
name  of  the  marine  he  was  looking  for.  But 
we  did  receive  a  request  for  a  marine  named 
"Blackman.' 

"At  approximately  15  mlnutee  later  a  call 
came  from  the  Oceanslde  Police  Department 
that  the  marine  they  wanted  was  named 
Carl  Buck;  this  was  the  first  time  that  Ser- 
geant Buck's  name  was  sent  over  the  air 
except  when  I  sent  Sergeant  Buck's  name  In 
to  Identify  him  as  the  marine  I  was  holding." 
The  radio  logs  of  the  Oceanslde.  Calif., 
Police  Department  also  conclusively  demon- 
strate the  falsity  of  Sergeant  Franz'  testi- 
mony that  he  knew  Sergeant  Buck's  name  be- 
fore Sergeant  Buck's  arrest.  The  recorded 
1.03  p.m.  radio  message**  states: 

"(Contact  Sergeant  F^anz  at  Camp  Pendle- 
ton ascertain  the  correct  name  of  the  party 
being  held  by  CHP  Officers)  10-4  Sergeant 
Franz  Is  at  this  office  has  apparently  lost  all 
pap>er8  with  names  will  check  further  and  call 
you  (lO  4)  KMA  857." 

The  prearrest  Identlflcatlon  of  Sergeant 
Buck's  name  by  Sergeant  Franz  may  h«7* 


been  the  mast  hnportant  single  piece  ot 
evidence  rehed  upon  by  oieinbers  of  the 
court  in  finding  that  Sergeant  Buck  was  the 
person  who  had  soUelted  and  been  glv«a 
three  boaes  of  cheTrons  on  Ma^»oh  7.  1053. 
That  prearrest  identification  of  Buck's  name 
has  now  been  proved  perjurious  by  the  af- 
fidavits at  the  warrant  ofllcer  from  whoae 
bouse  Sergeant  Franz  made  the  telephone 
calls  to  apprehend,  by  the  Calllornla  State 
highway  patrolman  whom  Sergeant  Franz 
requested  to  put  out  a  call  at.  apprehension, 
by  the  State  police  officer  who  apprehended 
Buck.  kdA  by  the  radio  log  message  recorded 
by  the  Oceanslde  police  at  the  time  of  Ser- 
geant Buck's  arrest.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  had  this  evidence  of  the  perjurious 
nature  of  this  testimony  been  present  to  the 
court.  Sergeant  Buck  would  not  have  been 
convicted,  and  that  he  stands  wrongTuliy 
convicted  on  the  basis  of  Sergeant  Pranz' 
perjurious  prearrest  Identification  of  his 
name.  Coming  as  It  does  from  unimpeach- 
able  police  soiirces.  this  new  evidence  pro- 
vides mo6t  Important  corroboration  that 
Sergeant  Franz  shamelessly  gave  false  testi- 
mony Identifying  the  accused  by  his  name 
in  order  to  cover  his  own  Inexcusable  negll. 
gence  In  permitting  the  actual  offender  to 
escape  from  the  scene  of  the  crime. 
b.  The  lie  detector  test 

While  He  detector  tests  are  not  accepted 
as  evidence  in  criminal  courts,  they  have 
become  generally  accepted  as  a  nonjudicial 
basis  of  evaluating  guilt  or  Innocence.  In 
1&56  at  the  request  of  his  attorney.  Sergeant 
Buck  was  subjected  to  an  extensive  3-day 
He  detector  examination  conducted  at  Ford- 
ham  University  by  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Kubis.  pro- 
fessor of  psychology.*'  Critical  questions 
were  asked  on  every  phase  of  the  events 
relating  to  the  taking  of  chevrons  and  Ser- 
geant Buck's  trial.  It  was  the  conclusion 
of  Professor  Kubis,  an  eminent  expert  In 
pathometer  examination,  that: 

"It  can  be  asserted  that  the  records  of  Mr. 
Buck  Indicate  that  he  believes  his  denials 
of  stealing,  taking,  or  receiving  the  missing 
chevrons:  and,  he  believes  his  denials  of  mak- 
ing a  deal  to  get  them." 

Indeed,  Professor  Kubis  went  further  than 
merely  characterl^ng  Sergeant  Buck's  sub- 
jective consciousness  of  guilt  or  Innocence, 
to  state  that  "the  general  picture  is  that  of  a 
person  who  did  not  take  the  objects." 

In  contrast  to  Sergeant  Buck,  who  took 
and  pmssed  a  lie  detector  examination.  Ser- 
geant FraAz.  the  chief  witness  against  him. 
and  whose  testimony  Sergeant  Buck  has  re- 
peatedly characterized  as  false,  has  refused 
to  undergo  a  lie  detector  test.  On  June  9, 
1969.  counsel  for  Sergeant  Buck  addressed 
the  following  communication  •*  to  Sergeant 
Franz: 

"I  am  writing  to  you  as  attorney  for  former 
M.  Sgt.  Carl  H.  Buck.  Tou  will  recall  that 
m  August  of  1952  you  were  the  chief  wit- 
ness at  Sergeant  Buck's  court-martial  for 
larceny  of  Government  chevrons  and  that 
the  basic  question  presented  In  the  case  was 
whether  Sergeant  Buck  was  the  person  who 
had  taken  the  chevrons  or  whether  the  case 
involved  mistaken  identity. 

"Ever  since  his  trial  Sergeant  Buck  has 
attempted  by  various  means  to  obtain  re- 
dress, asserting  his  complete  Innocence  and 
that  your  testimony  against  him  was  false  In 
various  important  respects.  Among  other 
stepe  that  Sergeant  Buck  has  taken  to  prove 
his  innocence  he  submlttecl  himself  to  an 
extensive  He  detector  examination  at  Ford- 
ham  University  In  May  of  1956  which  covered 
in  detail  every  aspect  of  the  case  against  him 
and  which  Sergeant  Buck  passed  100  percent. 

"I  am  sure  you  will  understand  how  Im- 
portant this  matter  is  to  Sergeant  Buck  and 
to  his  family.  For  that  reason  and  because 
I  know  that  as  a  member  of  the  Navy  crim- 
inal investdgatlon  branch  you  would  not 
want  to  shirk  your  full  responsibilities  in 
such  a  matter,  I  make  the  request  of  you 


that  you  consent  as  did  Sergeant  Buck  to  a 
lie  detector  examination  to  be  given  by  some 
Independent  and  acknowledged  expert. 

"If  you  ctHisent  to  undergo  a  polygraph 
examination,  we  will,  of  c<mrse,  make  all 
necessary  arrangements  and  psij  all  the  ex- 
penses that  you  might  incur. 

"Smce  we  are  submitting  for  Sergeant  Buck 
before  the  end  of  June  a  petition  to  the 
President  for  a  pardon  on  the  grounds  of 
Sergeant  Buck's  innocence,  I  would  appre- 
ciate your  very  prompt  answer  to  thU  com- 
munication." 

By  a  letter  of  June  12,  1959,  Sergeant  Franz 
refused  that  request  in  the  following  vitriolic 
terms:  *• 

"Your  letter  which  slyly  attacks  my  char- 
acter for  truth  and  veracity  Is  hardly  the 
type  I  expected  from  a  firm  of  such  sound 
reputation.  However,  in  this  day  and  age 
nothing  is  unusual.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  real  reason  for  your  letter  was  to  offend 
me  into  not  answering  and  thus  give  you 
an  opportunity  to  capitalize  on  my  silence. 
If  this  was  yoiu-  plan.  Mr.  Sllard.  let  this 
letter  be  notice  that  it  failed. 

"Yoxu-  request  that  I  submit  to  a  lie  detec- 
tor test  and  your  statement  that  I  would 
not  want  to  "shirk  my  full  responsibilities 
In  this  matter"  Is  completely  imbelievable. 
First.  Mr.  Sllard.  my  testimony  was  truth- 
fully given  under  oath  and  recorded  for  the 
world  to  review.  It  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned by  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  nor  the 
courts.  Secondly,  my  responsibilities  In  con- 
nection with  the  'Buck  case'  were  completely 
fulfilled  when  I  gave  my  testimony  in  court 
In  1962. 

"It  is  no  great  surprise  that  the  convicted 
Mr.  Buck  would  assert  my  testimony  to  be 
false.  He  has  made  assertions  for  quite  some 
time  without  success.  As  fsir  as  I  am  con- 
cerned and  apparently  as  far  as  the  courts 
are  concerned,  the  case  is  closed  If  it  were 
otherwise,  you  would  not  need  to  petition 
the  President  for  a  pardon 
"'Very  truly  yours. 

"Walter  J  Pranz. 
"Master  Sergeant,  US.  Marine  Corps: 
The  Navy  has  teeen  Just  as  solicitous  to 
shield  Sergeant  Pranz  from  the  kind  of  ex- 
amination or  Interrogation  which  might  lead 
to  his  confession  of  perjury  as  has  Sergeant 
Franz  himself.  On  April  3.  1959.  Senator 
PAm.  H.  DoncLAS  wrote  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  Navy  requesting  that  Sergeant 
Pranz  be  temporarily  brought  to  Washing- 
ton. In  that  letter  Senator  Douglas  pointed 
out  that  "the  best  and  most  direct  way  for 
Sergeant  Buck  to  obtain  evidence  that  a  mis- 
carriage of  Justice  has  resulted  is  of  course 
through  the  chief  witness  against  him.  Ser- 
geant Franz"  and  went  on  to  request  that 
Sergeant  Franz  be  brought  to  Washington 
for  Interrogation,  pointing  out  that — 

"In  order  to  present  a  record  upon  which 
he  might  base  his  plea  for  clemency.  It  there- 
fore seems  to  me  absolutely  necessary  for 
Sergeant  Buck  and  his  attorneys  to  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  confront  and  Interrogate 
Sergeant  Pranz  In  the  hope  that  he  will  re- 
tract his  testimony  or  otherwise  clarify 
what  appears  to  be  a  grievous  miscarriage  of 
Justice.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  Informal 
interrogation  of  Sergeant  Franz  at  which  a 
representative  of  himself  and  of  my  staff  and 
(josslbly  of  Senator  Hennlngs'  staff,  as  well 
as  Seregant  Buck  and  his  attorneys,  would 
likely  t>e  productive.  At  the  very  least  it 
would  give  Seregant  Buck  the  fair  chance  to 
which  he  le  clearly  entitled  as  indicated  by 
the  White  House  letter  to  me,  to  demonstrate 
his  Innocence  and  obtain  a  full  reprieve." 

In  communications  of  April  21.  1969.  from 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy  and 
May  4.  1969.  from  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  Senator  Douglas"  request  was 
flatly  refused,  assertedly  because  of  the  ex- 
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pense  of  bringing  Sergeant  Franz  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Washington.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  future  life  and  reputation  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  is  at  stake  and  that  there  U  over- 
whelming cause  to  believe  that  Sergeant 
Franz  gave  perjurious  testimony  at  his  trial, 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy 
wrote  Senator  Douglas  that — 

"The  proposed  examination  of  Sergeant 
Franz  can  have  no  other  purpose  except  to 
attempt  to  weaken  and  discredit  his  previous 
testimony.  Full  opportunity  to  do  this  was 
accorded  In  the  Judicial  proceedings  now 
terminated," 

c  Police  radio  logs  unquestionably  establish 
Buck's  innocence 

Finally  and  most  importantly,  Sergeant 
Buck  has  obtained  irrefutable  documentary 
evidence  that  he  could  not  have  been  the 
man  to  whom  the  chevrons  were  turned  over 
by  Sergeant  Hatley  shortly  after  noon  on 
March   7.    1962. 

At  the  trial  Itself,  the  time  of  the  turn- 
ing over  to  the  chevrons  to  an  unknown  ma- 
rine was  established  by  the  prosecution's 
three  witnesses,  and  the  time  of  Buck's  ar- 
rest, 21  miles  away,  was  established  by  Of- 
ficer Doran  of  the  California  Highway  Po- 
lice. The  following  is  the  pertinent  testi- 
mony of  these  witnesses  showing  that  the 
anonymous  marine  was  handed  the  chevrons 
at  12:07  or  12:10  on  March  7.  1952.  and  that 
Sergeant  Buck  was  arrested  21  miles  away 
Just  a  few  minutes  later: 

Testimony  of  Sergeant  Hatley.  a 
Government  Witness 

"Question.  After  you  had  this  telephone 
conversation  on  the  morning  of  the  7th.  did 
you  see  him? 

"Answer.  Yes,  sir  I  saw  him  at  12  o'clock 
that  day"  (R  12) . 

•  •  •  •  * 

"Question.  Now  you  say  a  chap  came  In 
on  the  7th  of  March.  Can  you  fix  the  time 
definitely? 

"Answer.  Who   came    In? 

"Question.  Some  person  to  pick  up  the 
chevrons. 

"Answer.  Yes.    12  o'clock. 

"Question.  How  do  you  fix  the  time  posi- 
tively at  12  o'clock? 

"Answer.  There  was  a  clock  in  the  office 
and  I  was  expecting  someone  to  pick  up 
the  chevrons,  and  during  the  telephone  con- 
versation that  morning  the  person  calling 
said  he  would  be  there  approximately  at 
12  o'clock. 

"Question.  Then  you  are  quite  certain 
that  It  was  12. 

"Answer,  It  could  have  been  2  or  3  minutes 
either  way. 

"Question  How  long  was  the  person 
there? 

"Answer.  Approximately  7  or  8  min- 
utes •    •   •  maybe  10. 

"Question.  What  time  did  you  say  the  per- 
son left? 

"Answer.  Approximately  10  after   •   •   •. 

"Question.  Now,  Mr.  Hatley,  Is  it  then  a 
fair  statement  that  your  testimony  indicates 
that  the  individual  who  picked  up  the  chev- 
rons came  In  at  12  noon  and  left  to  the 
best  of  your  estimation  at  10  minutes  after 
12? 

"Answer.  Yes.  sir.  that  is  correct"  (R.  22). 
Testimony  of  M.  Sgt.  Johnathan  C.  Layton.  a 
Government  Witness 

"Question.  Do  you  recall  the  approximate 
time  on  the  date  in  question  that  this  money 
changed  hands? 

"Answer.  Right  around  12  o'clock  noon" 
(R.34). 

Testimony    of    M.    Sgt.    Walter    J.    Franz,    a 
Government  Witness 
"Question.     What     happened     after     they 
placed  the  boxes  out  there? 


"Answer.   •   •  •  just  about  12  o'clock  right 
on  the  head,  maybe  a  few  minutes  before 
12,   a  yellow  car  drove  up   in  front   of   22- 
S-4  and  Hatley  said,  'it's  him'  "  (R.  48) . 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Question.  Do  you  remember  dlstmctly 
that  it  was  12  sharp  when  he  arrived? 

"'Answer.  As  I  said  before,  it  oould  have 
been  1  minute  to,  cw  1  minute  after.  "The 
hands  were  almost  at  12  or  they  were  at  12. 
I  wasnt  specifying  no  different  except  a  min- 
ute. 

'"Question.  We  can  say  safely,  then  5 
minutes  either  way? 

"Answer.  Say  5  minutes  either  way. 

"Question.  How  long  did  he  stay  there"' 

""Answer  I  would  say  between  7  and  10 
minutes. 

"'Question.  Shall  we  safely  assume,  then, 
that  according  to  the  correct  time  he  left 
there  at  10  minutes  after  noon — 5  minutes 
either  way? 

"Answer.  Yes"  (R.  59) . 

The  record  of  trial  contains  the  following 
testimony  concerning  the  time  of  apprehen- 
sion of  Buck  in  Solana  Beach.  21  miles  from 
the  scene  of  the  crime. 

Testimony  of  William  A.  Doran.  State  Traffic 
Officer,  a  Defense  Witness 

"Question.  Were  you  on  duty  on  the  7th 
of  March? 

"Answer.  Yes.  sir. 

"Question.  At  approximately  the  noon 
hour,  did  anything  unusual  occur? 

"Answer.  Shortly  after  the  noon  hour.  I 
received  a  call  from  the  Oceanslde  Police 
Department  to  attempt  to  stop  a  yellow 
Studebaker.  southbound  on  Highway  101 
with  a  marine  sergeant  driving  It. 

"Question.  Did  you  stop  such  an  automo- 
bile? 

"Answer.  Tes.  sir. 

"'Question.  Where? 

"'Answer.  At  Solana  Beach. 

"Question.  That's  In  the  county  of  San 
Diego? 

"'Answer.  Yes.  sir. 

"Question.  At  what  time  did  you  make  the 
stop? 

"Answer.  Approximately  12:15"   (R.  86). 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Question.  Mr.  Duran.  how  do  you  fix  the 
time,  12:15? 

""Answer,  Well.  I  just  approximate  It.  I 
don't  recall  looking  at  my  watch.  However, 
I  know  it  was  my  lunch  hour— starts  at  12 
and  I  was  Jtist  thinking  about  going  to  get 
something  to  eat.  and  this — I  know  it  was 
at  least  10  after  12  or  so  when  I  started 
thinking  about  going  for  my  lunch. 

"'Question.  In  other  words,  it  could  have 
been  12:30? 

"Answer.  No.  sir. 

"Question.  You're  absolutely  sure  of  that? 

"Answer.  I'm  positive  it  was  approximately 
12:15—12:20,  in  that  area. 

"Question.  It  could  have  been  12:20  or 
little 

"Answer.  It  could  have  been  12:20,  but  it 
could  not  have  been  12 :  30. 

"Question.  What  time  did  you  first  get  the 

call? 

"'Answer.  Just  about  1  minute  before  Ser- 
geant Buck  pulled  up  to  the  signal"  (R. 
87-88 )  .«> 

This  persuasive  evidence  of  misUken  iden- 
tity was,  however,  rejected  on  the  following 
grounds  by  the  Navy  Board  of  Review  in  Its 
decision  of  February  24.  1954.  affirming  Ser- 
geant Buck's  conviction: 

"If  this  was  the  only  testimony  In  the  rec- 
ord of  trial  reconciling  the  determination  as 
to  whether  the  person  who  left  Building 
22-S-4  was  the  same  person  who  was  ap- 
prehended at  Solana  Beach,  this  board  would 
admit  that  a  grave  possibility  of  erroneous 
identification  of  the  accused  existed.  It 
speaks  for  itsell  that  It  would  be  highly  im- 
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probable,  U  not  physically  Impossible,  to  drive 
ai  miles,  part  of  such  distance  through  pop- 
uiated  areas  InvolTlng  traffic  Impedimenta.  In 
approKimately  10  minutes.  But  the  record 
of  trial  contains  considerable  additional  evl- 
4enoe  which  was  properly  within  the  court's 
tftscretlon  for  consideration.  While  the  te»- 
tlmony  of  Officer  Duran  was  emphatic  and 
positive  It  Is  apparent  his  deductions  as  to 
the  time  were  not  predicated  upon  a  factual 
ba«U.  His  testimony  discloses  he  approxi- 
mated the  time — that  he  did  not  look  at  his 
watch — he  knew  It  was  his  lunch  hour — and 
he  was  thinking  about  going  to  get  some- 
thing to  eat.  This  testimony  Is  refuted  by 
that  portion  of  Franz'  uncontradicted  ac- 
counting that  he  had  arrived  at  the  Ocean- 
side  Police  Department — highway  patrol — at 
'•  •  •  approximately  12:30.  It  was  between 
12:30  and  1'  and  that  'it  seemed  within  a 
matter  of  5  or  10  minutes  I  heard  this  call 
going  back  and  forth  that  they  had  Buck  in 
Solana  Beach.'  (R.  49.)  It  is  considered 
that  the  court  was  well  within  its  preroga- 
tives In  rejecting  that  portion  of  the  testi- 
mony purporting  to  be  a  definite  ^ftablish- 
ment  of  the  time  of  apprehension  bottomed 
upon  such  uncertainty." 

In  short,  the  i>rlmary  basis  for  the  Board's 
rejection  of  the  pyersuasive  evidence  of  mis- 
taken identity  (based  upon  the  time  factor) 
was  that  Officer  Doran's  recollection  of  the 
time  of  arrest  was  "not  predicated  up>on  a 
factual  befllB."  Since  hla  trial,  however, 
Serge&nt  Buck  ha«  obtained  the  Irrefutable 
docimaentary  "factual  basis"  for  the  time  of 
his  arrest — recorded  radio  messagee  at  the 
StkD.  Diego.  Calif.,  PoUoe  Department  show 
th«  latest  possible  time  that  Sergeant  Buck 
oould  i>os«lhly  have  been  arrested. 

Officer  Dcran  has  sworn  repeatedly  that  It 
was  Just  after  Sergeant  Buck  pulled  up  to 
flx  hla  rear  license  plate  that  he  received  a 
radio  call  to  arrest  a  Marine  In  a  cream- 
colored  Studebaker.  The  radio  log  entry " 
obowa  the  following  radio  call  logged  in  at 
13:33  p.m.  by  San  Diego  police:  "Have  2473 
pick  up  marine  sergeant  for  CID  Camp  Pen 
cream  colored  Stude  1950  or  1961  south 
from  E^nclnitas."  "  As  further  shown  on  the 
radio  log,  by  12:40  Officer  Dorrtn  (2473),  after 
stopping  Sergeant  Buck,  examining  hla 
Identlflcatlon  and  placing  him  under  arrest, 
had  radioed  these  facts  back  to  his  head- 
quarters. 

Under  these  clrcumtstances  the  time  of 
Sergeant  Buck's  arrest  la  no  longer  based 
upwn  the  uncertainty  of  Sergeant  Doran's 
calculation  of  the  time  of  the  arrest.  It  Is 
now  established  through  radio  logs  and  the 
prosecution's  own  witnesses  that  whereas  the 
guilty  party  had  left  with  chevrons  at  12:07 
or  12:10,  Master  Sergeant  Buck  could  not 
have  been  picked  up.  21  miles  away,  any  later 
than  12:32  and  that  Officer  Doran's  un- 
equivocal testimony  concerning  the  time  of 
Sergeant  Buck's  arrest  was  thus  substantially 
correct. 

It  would,  of  course,  have  been  totiilly  im- 
possible for  Sergeant  Buck  in  21  minutes 
to  traverse  21  miles  In  a  driving  rainstorm, 
through  five  populated  communities  with 
stop  lights,  also  stopping  at  the  main  gate 
of  Camp  Pendleton  and  stopping  to  dispose 
of  chevrons  along  the  way.  As  emphasized 
In  the  communication  of  August  21.  1957, 
from  Senator  Paul  Douglas  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States: 

"According  to  the  definite  testimony  at 
the  court-martial,  the  unknown  'Chuck'  left 
the  Camp  Pendleton  warehouse  at  12:10  p  m. 
or  within  minutes  of  that  time.  Buck  was 
apprehended  at  Solana  Beach  some  22  miles 
away.  The  California  State  Police  officer  who 
apprehended  him  testified  that  he  did  so  at 
12:15  and  certainly  no  later  than  12:20  pjn. 
The  police  radio  logs  show  that  the  calls  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  person  involved  went 
out  at  12:30  or  1232.  or  no  more  than  21  or 
32  minutes  from  the  time  the  unknown 
'Chuck'  left  the  Camp  Pendleton  warehouse. 


The  police  officer  testified  that  he  saw  Buck 
just  shortly  before  the  first  call  came 
through.  Theas  oalls  were  entered  on  the 
logs  latter  thaa  thsy  aotually  occurred,  but 
eyes  then  B«ek  couM  have  been  apprehendsd 
XM>  teter  thsji  22  minutes  from  the  time  the 
so-called  larceny'  occurred  and  actually  only 
6  to  10  minutes  later. 

"Prom  the  ponce  radio  logs  at  San  Diego 
and  at  Ooeanslde,  Calif.,  It  appears  that 
for  Buck  to  have  been  the  person  Involved, 
he  would  have  had  to  drive  some  22  miles, 
at  high  noon,  through  a  driving  rain,  through 
five  towns  most  of  them  with  stoplights, 
and  meanwhile  have  gotten  rid  of  the  stolen 
goods,  all  In  some  21  minutes.  This  appears 
to  have  been  Impossible." 

Adding  the  documentary  evidence  discov- 
ered since  the  trial  to  the  other  contradic- 
tions in  identification — that  unlike  the  of- 
fending marine,  Sergeant  Buck  had  no  mus- 
tache, was  clean-shaven,  wearing  different 
clothing,  no  hom-rlmmed  glasses  and  had  no 
chevrons  In  his  car — It  becomes  perfectly 
clear  that  through  an  unfortunate  coinci- 
dence In  vehicles,  Master  Sergeant  Buck, 
with  a  lifetime  record  of  excellent  military 
service,  has  been  unjustly  convicted  and  dis- 
missed from  bis  military  career  for  an  of- 
fense conunltted  by  someone  else. 

It  Is  rare  Indeed  that  a  person  convicted 
of  a  crime  can  establish  his  Innocence  by  the 
testimony  of  the  prosecution's  own  witnesses 
and  that  of  a  state  highway  policeman.  It 
Is  even  more  rare  that  documentary  evidence 
by  means  of  recorded  police  radio  logs  Is 
found  to  substantiate  the  impossibility  of 
the  accused's  commission  of  the  offense.  In 
this  case,  however,  such  evidence  has  been 
produced.  Certainly,  a  convicted  American 
citizen  who  can  prove  his  innocence  through 
the  radio  logs  of  a  state  police  department. 
Is  entitled  to  a  full  reprieve  from  a  mistaken 
criminal   conviction. 

VI.      CONCLUSION SEBCEAIsrr      BUCK,      UNJU8TLT 

CONVICTED   or  A  CHIME   HE   DID    NOT   COMMIT, 
DESERVCS    FULL    PARDON    AND    RESTORA'TION    TO 

THc  ssavicx 

Sergeant  Buck  seeks  a  pardon  because  of 
his  Innocence  and  for  no  other  reason.  In 
that  connection.  Sergeant  Buck  urges  that 
the  fullest  Investigation  be  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  of  every  detail  of 
his  trial  and  the  testimony  there  Introduced 
on  his  behalf  and  against  him,  as  well  as  all 
the  circumstances  relied  upon  In  this  brief. 
Sergeant  Buck  will  willingly  undergo  a  sec- 
ond lie  detector  test  or  any  other  examina- 
tion aimed  at  establishinK  the  truth.  He  Is 
confident  that  a  full  Investigation  will  re- 
move htm  and  his  family  from  the  cloud 
of  the  degrading  accu.-fatlon  that  he  has 
committed  a  crime  against  the  Government 
he  sought  to  serve;  by  finally  proving  his 
Innocence.  It  will  make  possible  the  rebuild- 
ing of  a  ruined  life. 

There  are  only  a  few  Instances  In  which 
a  President  of  the  United  States  has  granted 
a  pardon  because  of  innocence.  But  Ser- 
geant Buck's  case  Is  certainly  one  of  those 
rare  cases  which  cries  out  for  clemency  for 
an  Innocent  citizen  wrongfully  branded  a 
criminal.  Imprisoned,  and  dismissed,  after  18 
years,  from  his  career  In  the  U.S.  Marines. 

Buck  was  convicted  on  the  slimmest  and 
most  contradictory  evidence  against  him  in 
the  face  of  persuasive  proof  that  he  could 
not  have  been  the  guilty  party.  Totally  ir- 
relevant and  highly  prejudicial  testimony 
Introduced  by  the  prosecution  at  his  trial 
through  his  own  defense  counsel  denied  him 
a  fair  trial.  A  series  of  incredible  mistakes 
before  the  US  Court  of  Military  Appeals  by 
appointed  military  counsel  denied  Sergeant 
Buck  his  constitutional  and  statutory  right 
to  a  fair  defense  In  the  appellate  process  by 
the  expert  attorneys  of  his  choice.  Finally, 
and  most  Importantly.  Sergeant  Buck  has 
obtcUned  vltaJ  new  evidence  since  his  trial 
to  demonstrate  what  has  been  clear  to  three 
Senators    of    the    United    States    and    every 


other  impartial  reviewer,  that  his  convlctioa 
was  the  reeult  of  mistaken  Identity. 

As  an  lonoceat  ixmus  Bsietakenly  convicted, 
Sergsimt  Buck  fully  deeerves  a  pardon;  such 
a  parden  should  be  aeeoaHMMiled  by  his  res- 
toration to  the  serrlee,  wMek  is  within  the 
power  of  the  Chief  KaeeuttTe  as  Commander 
In  Chief.  Certalaiy,  now  that  Sergeant 
Buck  can  demonstrake  his  Innocence,  noth- 
ing could  Justify  the  withholding  of  full  re- 
dress by  restoring  him  to  his  service  career. 

But  all  apart  from  Sergeant  Buck's  inno- 
cence of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  con- 
victed, there  is  a  separate  and  additional 
ground  for  his  restoration  to  the  Marine 
Corpe.  On  November  8.  1956,  after  an  official 
hearing  and  Investigation  by  the  Board  for 
Correction  of  Naval  Records,  that  statutory 
agency  made  a  determination  that  Sergeant 
Buck  should  never  have  been  discharged  from 
the  Marine  Corps.**  The  Board  found,  on  the 
basis  of  Buck's  "many  years  of  faithful  and 
meritorious  service."  •*  that  the  Clemency 
Board  which  bad  rejected  his  appeal  to  re- 
main in  the  Marine  Corps  should  have  re- 
tained him  in  the  service.  The  specific  find- 
ing of  the  Board  for  Correction  of  Naval 
Records,  concurred  In  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  on  November  29,  1956,**  was  u 
follows : 

"•  •  •  after  a  most  conscientious  and 
careful  consideration  of  petitioner's  naval 
recca-d,  the  evidence  presented  by  him.  or  In 
his  behalf,  and  particularly  in  view  of  his 
many  years  of  faithful  and  meritorious  serv- 
ice, the  Board  finds  that  the  ends  of  Justice 
would  have  been  better  served  had  petitioner 
been  restored  to  duty  and  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  complete  his  enlistment  under 
honorable  conditions  by  serving  a  proba- 
tionary period.  In  this  connection  the  Board 
is  mindful  of  the  general  policy  of  the  De- 
partment not  to  restore  to  duty  a  person 
convicted  of  theft,  but  believes  that  excep- 
tions should  be  made  In  oertaln  cases  and 
that  In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  Instant  case,  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral jxjllcy  should  have  been  made." 

Thus,  although  a  statutory  agency  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  have  ruled  that  Sergeant  Buck  was 
unjustly  discharged  frcm  the  Marine  Corpe, 
he  has  yet  to  receive  the  only  appropriate 
relief  against  that  inj\istlce — restoration  to 
the  corps. 

Sergeant  Buck,  Innocent  of  the  crime  of 
which  he  was  convicted,  has  been  unfairly 
and  unjustly  labeled  a  criminal  and  deprived 
of  his  military  career.  He  hereby  respect- 
fully requests  an  exoneration,  in  exercise  of 
the  clemency  and  restoration  powers  vested 
in  the  President  as  Chief  Executive  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

BTAjrurr  C.  Vorachzk, 
Commander.     East     Lake     Waahington, 
Chapter  43  of  the  Disabled  America* 
Veterans,     Representative     for     Peti- 
tioner. 

BnxrvTTx,  Wash.,  September  1964. 
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'  All  "R."  references  herein  are  to  pages  of 
the  official  transcript  of  Sergeant  Buck's 
court-martial  trial. 

•See  appendix,  exhibit  1,  attesting  Buck*! 
hospitalization  for  acute  spinal  myositis 
from  Mar.  11  to  Apr.  10,  1952. 

•  See  United  States  v.  Doherty.  decided  by 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  on 
June  12.  1959.  « 

•  See  exhibit  2. 
•See  exhibit  3. 

•See  exhibits  4  and  6. 
'  See  exhibit  6. 
•See  exhibit  II. 

•  See  exhibit  7. 
>•  See  exhibit  8. 

^>  See  exhibits  9  and  12.  e 

»See  exhibits  10,  11  and  19. 
"See  exhibit  18. 
"See  exhibit  14. 


"  See  exhibit  15. 

*  See  exhibit  16. 

>'  See  exhibit  17. 

^  See  exhibit  18. 

'>  See  exhibit  36. 

"See  exlilblts  33  and  38. 

"  See  exhibit  21. 

"See  exhibits  20,   22,   23,   27   and  28. 

»  See  exhibit  29. 

«  See  exhibit  30. 

»See  exhibit  31. 

»  See  exhibit  30. 

»■  See  exhibits  38  and  39. 

»  See  exhibits  35  and  37. 

»  See  exhibit  36. 

»  See  exhibits  38  and  39. 

^■-  See  exhibit  33. 

»^  See  exhibit  42. 

»  See  exhibit  34. 

»«  See  exhibiU  38  and  40. 

»  See  exhibit  32. 

»  See  exhibit  49. 

"  See  exhibit  43. 

*•  See  exhibit  44. 

»See  exhibit  48 

"  See  exhibits  31.  42.  and  45 

"  While  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  sub- 
sequently had  before  It  a  motion  t«  reopen 
the  case,  upon  which  it  rendered  a  lengthy 
"Memorandum  Opinion"  on  June  6,  1958,  that 
proceeding  was  obviously  not  an  adequate 
substitute  for  the  fair  and  orderly  submis- 
sion of  Sergeant  Buck's  regular  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  with  participation 
of  his  chosen  counsel  therein  Indeed,  al- 
though the  Court  of  Military  Appeals'  1958 
"opinion"  purported  to  deal  with  the  merits 
of  some  of  Sergeant  Buck's  contentions,  the 
court's  decLslon  al.so  eitpressly  recognized  that 
at  that  late  date  the  court  no  longer  had 
Jurisdiction  to  entertain  Sergeant  Buck's  ap- 
peal Certainly  under  these  circumstances 
Sergeant  Buck  never  had  the  benefit  of  the 
regular  appeal  of  his  conviction  to  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  with  the  benefit  of  full 
participation  by  his  chosen  civilian  counsel, 
which  was  his  statutory  and  constitutional 
right. 

'-  Ajs  even  the  Board  of  Review  declsten  of 
Feb.     24,     1954,     conceded,     "The     clroum- 
sUnces  were  that  Major  Gallagher  did  not, 
and   could   not,   have   known   that  Sergeant 
Buck  was  Involved," 
♦*  See  exhibit  50. 
"  See  exhibits  51  and  52. 
*  See  exhibits  53  and  54. 
"See  exhibit  85. 
•"  See  exhibit  56. 
*"  See  exhibit  57. 
••See  exhibit  58. 

"Officer  Doran  made  a  slip  of  the  tongue 
here  for  he  has  repeatedly  sUted  and  verified 
in  affidavits  that  Serge&nt  Buck  pulled  up  to 
the  signal  a  minute  before  the  radio  message, 
not  vice  versa.  See  exhibit  53. 
"  See  exhibit  59. 

"  The  radio  logs  actually  show  that  at  the 
very  latest.  Buck  had  already  pulled  up  in 
Sohuia  Beach  by  12:30.  The  time  could  have 
been  no  later  and  was  possibly  much  earlier 
for  the  San  Diego  log  12:33  excerpt  was  re- 
corded only  after  the  call  had  originally  been 
bniudcast  from  Oceanslde,  rebroadcast  from 
S.-in  Diego,  and  finally  logged  into  the  log 
book  at  San  Diego. 

"See  exhibit  60.  While  the  Board  for 
Correction  of  Naval  Records  did  not  recom- 
mend restoration  to  service  for  Sergeant 
Buck  it  should  be  noted  that  it  Is  the  con- 
sistent practice  of  that  Board  either  as  a  mat- 
tf-r  of  Jurisdiction  or  policy  not  to  recom- 
mend such  restoration      See  exhibits  62  and 

'  -Marine  Corps  fitness  report  ratings  range 
from  "unsatisfactory"  to  "outstanding."  The 
fitness  reports  contained  in  Sergeant  Buck's 
personnel  file,  covering  the  period  of  his 
service,  have  been  reviewed.  Sergeant  Buck's 
ratings  include  none  In  the   "unsatisfactory" 


colunm,  2  ratingB  ot  "^alr,"  52  ratings  of 
"good."  107  ratings  of  "very  good."  116  rat- 
ings of  "excellent,"  and  21  ratings  at  "out- 
standing." 
"See  exhibit  61. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  VAUGHAN  GARY 

or  vntGiNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday.  September  23,  1964 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Virginia's 
important  role  in  the  establishment,  the 
development,  and  the  continuing 
.strength  of  our  great  country  is  written 
indelibly  in  our  history.  The  first  per- 
manent English  settlement  in  what  was 
then  known  as  "the  New  World"  was  at 
Jamestown.  Virginians  led  the  fight  for 
our  Independence  and  played  the  most 
significant  roles  in  drawing  up  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  our  Government  is 
operated  and  upon  which  our  freedoms 
are  based. 

My  colleague  from  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Virginia,  Thomas  N. 
Downing,  knows  of  that  history  and  he 
lets  its  lessons  guide  his  own  valuable 
service  here  in  the  House  o^  Represent- 
atives. His  district  includes  Jamestown 
and  Yorktown  and  Williamsburg — an 
area  steeped  in  the  early  history  of  our 
land.  The  footprints  in  history  that  were 
noted  there  still  provide  paths  our  Na- 
tion can  follow  with  success. 

Earlier  this  month,  at  the  unveiling 
of  a  plaque  at  Jamestown  Church  in 
memory  of  one  of  our  early  settlers  and 
heroes,  the  Reverend  Richard  Bucke, 
Congressman  Downing  took  a  look  at 
our  heritage  in  a  talk  that  deserves  the 
consideration  of  every  Member  of  the 
Congress.  Under  permission  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  include  his 
address  at  this  point  and  commend  it  to 
your  attention: 

Remarks  of  ths  Honorable  Thomas  N. 
Downing,  Representative.  First  Virginia 
District,  at  the  Unveiling  or  a  Plaque  in 
Memory  or  the  Revfsend  Richajrd  Bucke 
The  events  which  took  place  here  in  James- 
town 357  years  ago  meaaafar  more  to  us  than 
the  historians  could  ever  convey. 

Our  Nation,  the  mightest  nation  on  earth, 
the  most  prosperous  nation  on  earth,  the  Na- 
tion to  whom  all  other  freedom  loving  na- 
tions look  for  support  had  its  beginning 
here  The  settlement  of  Virginia  by  a  group 
of  colonists  whose  endurance  can  hardly  be 
described  in  words,  was  more  than  the  be- 
ginning of  the  United  SUtes  of  America. 
Jamestown  was  the  beginning  of  a  promise — 
a  promise  that  a  free  people  who  govern 
themselves  can  create  a  greater  degree  of 
human  dignity  and  a  fuller  measure  of  ma- 
terial prosperity  and  cultural  attainment 
than  any  other  governing  philosophy  con- 
ceived by  the  mind  of  man. 

Jamestown  opened  up  a  new  era — an  era 
in  which  uncommon  men  responded  to  un- 
common challenges  to  reach  uncommon 
heights,  the  colonists  at  Jamestown  under- 
took   to    master    a    harsh    environment    tmd 


the  durability  of  character,  developed  more 
than  860  years  ago,  still  can  l>e  seen  in  a 
people  whose  astronauts  have  virtually  con- 
quered the  universe. 

Jamestown  was  a  tiny  colony  but  there 
were  ho  small  men  here.  It  Is  perhaps  too 
easy  to  attribute  giant  stattire  to  a  man  after 
his  death,  too  difficult  to  praise  a  giant  of  a 
man  while  he  Is  still  alive,  but  many  genera- 
tions in  our  land  have  been  blessed  because 
men  like  the  Reverend  Richard  Bucke  had 
the  courage  to  strive  for  giant  stature  during 
his  lifetime.  It  Is  a  stirring  and  humbling 
experience  for  me  to  stand  here  as  a  people's 
representative,  knowing  that  the  first  legisla- 
tors, the  first  representatives,  ever  to  as- 
semble in  this  New  World  had  Gods  blessing 
and  guidance  requested  bv  the  man  being 
honored  today. 

Reverend  Bucke  knew,  as  our  first  Repre- 
sentative knew,  that  a  nation  was  being 
founded  here  on  this  soil.  They  knew  too 
that  taie  Nation  they  were  founding  had  to 
be  founded  on  a  belief  in  God  The  men 
who  came  here,  came  to  the  new  world,  in 
part,  to  worship  God.  Religious  liberty  was 
deeply  meaningful  to  them  and  the  first 
documents  prepared  here  were  religious  doc- 
uments. The  colonists  here  acknowledged 
their  dependence  on  God  for  survival.  The 
second  rector  of  the  Jamestown  Church, 
Rev.  Richard  Bucke.  may  Justifiably  be  cred- 
ited with  initiating  a  new  type  of  society 
here  in  Virginia — a  free  Nation  under  God. 
I  believe  deeply,  that  our  Nation  has  become 
the  great  nation  that  it  Is  because  we  have 
recognized  the  dignity  of  the  Individual  an* 
the  individual's  dependence  upon  God.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  tiny  colony  here 
at  Jamestown,  could  ever  have  g^own  into 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth  without 
recognizing  that  our  steps  were  being  taken 
with  His  help.  We  have  been  blessed  with 
vast  resources  But  I  believe  that  our  great- 
est resource  has  been  the  greatness  of  our 
people — primarily  people  like  Reverend 
Bucke  and  the  others  who  came  here  to 
say  that  an  Individual  can  be  free  under  a 
system  of  government  with  God's  help. 

We  mtist  be  true  and  faithful  to  this  heri- 
tage. We  must  be  true  and  faithful  to  the 
traditions  which  have  been,  on  so  many  oc- 
casions, the  saving  grace  of  our  society. 
They  are  being  threatened  now.  perhaps  to 
a  greater  extent  than  they  have  ever  been 
threatened  before.  For  the  past  30  years, 
two  Ideologies  have  been  struggling  for  the 
minds  and  the  souls  of  men.  Our  Ideol- 
ogy, call  It  if  you  will^-our  American  way 
of  life — recognizes  our  dependence  on  God. 
as  the  colonists  here  at  Jamestown  acknowl- 
edged it.  The  other  Ideology,  communism, 
has  no  faith  in  the  dignity  of  the  Individual 
and  no  recognition  of  God.  Karl  Marx 
framed  the  Communist  philosophy  because 
he  failed  to  recognize  that  religious  faith,  a 
belief  In  God.  can  add  conscience  to  capital - 
Ism.  Capitalism  in  the  United  States  func- 
tions with  a  sense  of  community  obligation 
that  stems  from  a  religious  sense.  The  tra- 
dition of  business  in  America  has  been  a  con- 
scientious tradition. 

Capitalism  couid  easily  have  become  ruth- 
lessly exploitive  had  it  not  been  for  faith, 
conscience,  and  a  belief  in  God.  After  all, 
capitalism.  In  this  great  Nation,  was  estab- 
lished by  the  same  colonists  who  established 
a  nation  under  God.  The  people  who  came 
here  to  Jamestown  hoped  to  make  money. 
The  people  back  in  ETngland  who  sent  the 
colonists  here  hoped  to  make  money  Our 
early  settlers  hoi>ed  to  better  their  economic 
condition  as  well  as  find  religious  freedom. 
There  were  exceptions,  of  course,  but  the 
largest  majority  of  men  who  we  now  call 
our  Pounding  Fathers  were  men  looking  for 
a  living  and  unashamed  of  capitalism. 

Capitalism,  or  the  seeking  of  a  profit,  did 
have  a  brief,  dark  time  in  our  hietCM-y.  a  time 
that   undoubtedly   arouses   shame   In   all   of 
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us,  but  the  conscience  that  haa  always  ex- 
isted In  capitalism,  welled  up,  and  business 
without  a  rell^otis  sen«e  was  very  ahort- 
Uved  In  our  history.  Karl  Marx  misinter- 
preted this  dark  time  and  set  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  off  the  religious  piath.  The 
rellg:lous  conscience  was  clearly  the  victor 
In  ovir  society,  but  It  came  too  late  to  stop 
Karl  Marx,  who  decided  that  no  faith  could 
b«  placed  In  God.  and  no  faith  In  the  In- 
dividual. It  Is  a  source  of  great  disapp>olnt- 
ment  that  one  of  the  btiefeet  perltxls  In  our 
history,  when  capitalism  seemed  to  forget 
Its  conscience,  spawned  an  ldeolof);y  that  now 
threatens  our  Christian -centered  way  of  life. 

Today,  In  honoring  Rev.  Richard  Bucke 
and  the  Jamestown  colonists,  we  also  honor 
our  pK>sltlve  traditions  Reverend  Bucke  was 
a  positive  leader  who  once  led  a  group  of 
passengers  In  thanks  to  God  for  their  safe 
deliverance  after  the  ship  on  which  they 
were  traveling  was  wrecked  on  the  reefs  of 
what  Is  now  Bermuda.  His  positive  leader- 
ship Inspired  that  group  of  passengers  to  set 
Ball  again,  only  S  months  later,  for  Virginia 
and  Jamestown.  The  same  strain  of  positive 
leadership  has  been  carried  forward  through- 
out our  history.  It  Is  a  golden  thread — 
Washington  kneeling  In  the  snow  at  Valley 
Forge — Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address — Wood- 
row  Wilson  urging  a  world  tn  forget  hate — - 
and  John  Glenn  coming  back  to  earth  after 
traveling  in  outer  space  to  say  "Tlie  Heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God  " 

We  live  In  a  good  land,  an  Inspired  land, 
a  land  where  positive  men  with  vision  and 
courage  sat  down  to  create  an  entirely  new 
political  philosophy.  Because  of  them,  no 
American  has  lived  under  any  type  of  despot- 
lam.  Few  people  have  been  so  fortunate. 
Few  people  have  been  able  to  preserve  for 
themselves  mastery  of  their  own  destinies,  as 
we  have.  Men  have  had  the  vision  and  the 
courage  to  put  their  faith  In  man.  This  Is 
really  what  Reverend  Bucke  said  to  his  peo- 
ple and  this  Is  what  Jamestown  has  always 
been  aboutr — faith  In  man  and  In  God  This 
must  be  what  Lincoln  meant  when  he  placed 
his  full  confidence  In  America's  future  by 
referring  to  a  young,  Insecure  Republic  as 
"the  last,  best  hope  on  earth"  It  may  even 
be  that  today  we  see  with  a  gretiter  clarity 
and  purpose  the  same  vision  that  Reverend 
Bucke  saw  and  each  svicceedlng  generation 
has  seen. 

We  call  this  vision  the  American  dream 
and  there  have  never,  In  the  history  of  the 
world.  t)een  so  many  mlllloni;  of  ptn^ple  des- 
perately longing  to  share  the  dream  with 
us.  It  Is  a  dream  that  lures  men  Looking 
back  to  thoee  men  who  first  saw  this  dream. 
we  marvel  at  the  power  of  a  vision  that  could 
draw  men  out  to  sea  In  a  ship  alxjut  the 
size   of   one   of  our   lifeboats.      A   man   niust 


have  had  a  full  view  of  a  rich  promise  to 
brave  Jamestown  In  1607  to  1610.  The  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Bucke  and  others  helped  channel 
the  American  dream  throughout  the  terrible 
early  days  on  this  soil,  the  American  dream 
he  channeled  has  survived  and  been  illum- 
inated and  the  light  from  It  Is  now  visible 
on  parts  of  this  earth  unknown  to  James- 
town's colonists.  Freedom  loving  people  are 
Bald  to  stand  side  by  aide  In  a  long  phalanx 
before  godless  communLsm.  It  seems  to  me 
today  that  this  phalanx  Is  longer  and  deepxr 
than  we  sometimes  acknowledge.  We  have 
never  faced  a  challenge  alone  In  our  Nation 
We  have  never  had  a  dark  day  or  hour  with- 
out the  shield  of  Jamestown's  promise  and 
America's  "last,  best  hope  '  As  we  face  the 
masters  of  Moscow  and  Pelplng,  we  are 
formed  In  a  line  that  threads  through  the 
courageous  men  of  our  own  time  back 
through  Wilson  and  Washington — Madison 
and  Jefferson — Nathaniel  Bacon  and  Richard 
Bucke.  We  share  their  faith  and  they  truly 
share  our  challenge. 

We  can.  It  seems  to  me.  fjay  no  higher 
honor  to  our  forefathers  than  to  let  them 
stand  with  us — unforgotten — as  men  who 
have  longed  for  freedom  together,  dreamed 
of  prosperity  together,  planned  for  greatness 
together,  as  a  people  and  a  Nation  always 
luider  God. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25.  DC,  at  co.st 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  PTovided.  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
DocumentB  Bhall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
t>ookdealer8,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Ccxle,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp    2). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufDclent  to  relmburae  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (US.  Code,  title  44.  sec  150  d 
1939).  '   ^ 
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It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extract* 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  fjerson 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185,  p.  19421. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  coet  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,   title  44,  sec.    140,   p.   1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Houae 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  coet  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US    Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr  Raymond  F.  Noyea  In  charge,  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  HI  12.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1  50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  prctressed  through  this 
office. 


Mark  C.  Honeywell,  a  Great  Bailder 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1964 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  appeared  In  the  September 
14.  1964,  Issue  of  the  Wabash  Plain  Deal- 
er, Wabash,  Ind.  It  is  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  a  man  who  contributed  much 
to  this  Nation's  well-being  and  whose 
generosity  to  his  home  community  was 
boundless.  We  are  saddened  by  Mr. 
Honeywell's  passing  but  we  take  great 
pride  In  his  achievements.  He  was  a 
great  man  who  loved  his  country,  his 
State  and  mankind. 

The  article  follows : 

Mark   C.    Honeywell,    a    Great   Builder 

Wherever  he  lived  Mark  C.  Honeywell 
created  beauty.  Industry,  recreation,  and  the 
highest  respect  for  craftsmanship. 

Whether  the  need  was  for  a  golf  course  and 
country  club  at  Wabash  or  Tippecanoe — or 
eliminating  crabgrass  in  his  backyard — he 
devoted  the  same  enengy  to  the  task. 

An  amateur  magician  of  skill,  a  violin 
player,  a  hypnotist,  moviemaker,  superlative 
host,  Mark  Honeywell  brought  pleasure  to 
hla  friends  and   to  citizens   of   Wabash. 

He  Installed  the  heating  system  still  In  u.se 
In  the  old  Bradley  Building.  He  built  the 
chimney  for  the  Lutheran  Church  In  Peru 
to  show  bow  to  overcome  draft  problems. 
He  was  the  proud  owner  of  one  of  the  first 
automobiles  In  Wabash  County. 

Surrounding  each  house  he  lived  In,  he 
built  gardens.  The  most  elaborate  ctilml- 
nated  In  a  garden  festival  at  his  lodge.  en- 
Joyed  by  thousands  from  all  over  Indiana. 
He  was  a  student  and  devotee  of  outdoor 
beauty  as  well  as  a  pioneer  In  Indoor  com- 
fort. 

Devoted  to  art,  he  was  vice  president  of 
the  Hoosler  Art  Salon  for  many  years.  He 
was  a  loyal  patron  of  Indiana  artists,  and  a 
discriminating  collector  of  treasured  an- 
tiques. 

Spending  part  of  his  boyhood  In  Deland, 
Kla.,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  foresee  the 
potential  of  Florida.  His  oranges  were  so  well 
prepared  for  market  that  they  brought  a 
higher  price. 

He  was  a  leader  among  leaders  He  was 
president  for  many  years  of  the  Committee 
of  100  In  Miami  Beach,  an  organization  of 
hundreds  of  Industrial  leaders  from  all  over 
the  country. 

In  1944  he  received  an  honorary  degree  of 
hiunanltles  from  the  University  of  Miami. 

He  was  a  director  of  Miami  Beach's  famed 
Surf  Club  for  25  years,  also  the  Indian  Creek 
Country  Club. 

His  yachts  have  taken  memorable  fi.shlng 
parties  on  the  blue  waterways  of  Florida  to 
his  private  Island,  Boca  Chita.  He  built  a 
cfittage  there,  a  harbor,  bridge,  and  light- 
house, as  charming  as  they  were  sturdy. 

He  was  a  stanch  friend  of  both  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts.  He  bviUt  a  rustic  cabin  for  their 
camping  trips.  He  provided  quarters  for 
them  when  he  built  the  Honeywell  Memorial 
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Community  Center.  The  Scouts  awarded 
him  their  highest  award,  the  Sliver  Beaver. 

He  was  a  member  of  many  local  clubs  in- 
cluding the  Elks  and  Masons.  Last  July 
J.  E.  Ferrier,  worshipful  master  of  Hanna 
Lodge  No  61  presented  Mr.  Honeywell's  50- 
year  membership  pin. 

In  1947  Mr.  Honeywell  was  named  one  of 
Wabash's  distinguished  citizens  and  man  of 
the  year  by  Wabash's  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  and  W.  C  Mills  shared  this  honor  in  1947 
and  1948.  The  two  men  were  great  friends 
and  their  Joint  planning  resulted  In  develop- 
ment of  the  Honeywell  Community  Center. 

Wabash  was  without  a  bank  in  the  de- 
pression. He  helped  finance  and  organize 
our  First  Natlcmal  Bank  and  served  many 
yefirs  as  chairman  of  the  board. 

He  and  Horace  Launder  made  buckwheat 
flour  and  cider  at  their  North  Cass  Street 
plant.  Later  he  became  interested  in  heat- 
ing problems  and  he  developed  the  generator 
for  hot  water  heating  systems.  This  made 
possible  more  extensive  use  of  hot  water 
heating  plants. 

TTils  grew  into  a  great  industrial  companj' 
making  the  name  Honej-well  known  around 
the  world. 

The  corporate  name  has  now  been  changed. 
The  company  has  abandoned  "Minneapolis" 
In  Its  name.  It  is  now  known  as  Honey- 
well all  over  the  world.  Honeywell,  Inc.  is 
now  the  official  name. 

The  company  progressed  from  its  early 
concern  for  human  comfort  to  the  manu- 
facture of  controls  for  safety,  defense,  and 
exploration  of  the  future.  It  employs  more 
than  47,000  people  and  makes  countless 
homes.  Including  the  White  House,  more 
comfortable. 

A  genial,  gallant  gentleman,  Mr.  Honey- 
well never  looked  back,  always  ahead.  His 
Industry  Is  a  lesson  to  all  who  knew  him. 

The  Honeywell  Memorial  Community  Cen- 
ter was  his  crowning  achievement  for  the 
citizens  of  Wabash.  It  is  an  adornment  and 
Joy  to  the  entire  Wabash  Valley  and  State 
of  Indiana. 

The  community  center  provides  year 
around  service  to  the  area.  Recreation 
naturally  moves  outdoors  during  summer 
months  so  the  need  was  long  apparent  for  a 
Wabash  swimming  pool.  The  Mark  C.  Honey- 
well pool  was  provided  in  1961  by  the  Honey- 
well Foundation,  established  by  Mr.  Honey- 
well. 

Whether  it  was  pruning  a  tree,  planting  a 
climbing  rose,  greeting  his  favorite  dog,  find- 
ing a  skilled  workman,  or  flagstone  for  a 
favorite  building  project,  Mr.  Honeywell  gave 
the  occasion  his  best  attention. 

Everything  he  did  he  did  well.  And  he 
did  everything. 


Nasser's  "Peaceful"  Intentions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1964 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  latest 
Issue  of  Prevent  World  War  m,  No.  64, 
summer  1964,  published  by  the  Society 


for  the  Pi'evention  of  World  War  III,  Inc., 
24  West  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y^ 
contains  a  most  timely  analysis  of  Egyp- 
tian foreign  policy  and  its  threat  to  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere.  The 
article  explodes  the  illusion,  harbored 
by  some  of  our  State  Department  policy- 
makers, that  Nasser  has  turned  a  new 
leaf,  and  no  longer  is  intent  on  subverting 
or  destroying  the  independence  of  neigh- 
boring Middle  Eastern  states. 

Actually,  Nasser's  ambitions  have 
grown  to  a  point  where  countries  In 
north  Africa,  and  even  countries  in  Latin 
America,  are  experiencing  the  sinister 
activities  of  his  agents  and  propagan- 
dists. Security  mjnded  Americans  are 
entitled  to  more  than  wishful  thinking 
by  State  Department  policjTnakers  who 
try  to  assure  us  that  Nasser  poses  no 
threat  to  our  natiorml  interests. 

This  article  makes  very  clear  that  a 
realistic  and  strong  stand  against  Nas- 
ser's imperialism  is  essential,  in  order 
to  protect  American  interests  and  secu- 
rity. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Nasseb     Has     PEACErm.     Intentions" — US 
State  Department 

It  h.aE  become  a  standard  argument  among 
some  U.S.  policymakers  that  the  springtimes 
of  President  Nasser's  aggressive  activities  is 
past.  The  Egyptian  leader  and  his  cohorts, 
according  to  this  theory,  are  mellowing;  they 
are  turning  Inward,  so  the  theory  continues, 
to  the  great  task  of  Internal  construction 
and  are  leaving  behind  the  youthful  roman- 
tic dreams  of  conquest. 

These  policymakers  will  cite  some  "sta- 
tistics" and  some  "moderate"  statements  by 
Mr.  Nasser  to  support  their  contention  that 
he  Is  a  "new"  man.  This  Is  one  of  the  main 
argument  put  forth  year  after  year  by  those 
In  the  State  Department  who  continue  to 
maintain  that  the  American  taxpayers  are 
doing  the  right  thing  when  they  permit  our 
wishful-thinking  policymakers  to  pour  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  Intxj  Nasser's 
coffers  annually. 

HAS  NASSB31  CHANGED? 

Is  it  really  true  that  Nasser  has  turned 
the  corner?  l£  he  really  setting  down  to  give 
the  WTetched  masses  of  E^pt  an  opportu- 
nity to  improve  their  lives?  Is  he  prepared 
now  to  pursue  a  policy  of  "live  and  let  live" 
with  his  neighbors?  'These  are  questions  to 
which  the  American  people  axe  entitled  to 
have  unambiguous  concrete  replies. 

The  society  has  done  a  little  investigation 
on  its  own  since  we  must  confess  that  we 
have  not  succeeded  up  to  now  in  obtaining 
from  the  State  Department  any  concrete  e\:- 
dence  which  would  support  this  glorif.ed 
picture  of  the  "new"  Nasser.  W'e  shall  leave 
It  up  to  our  readers  to  Judge  whether  the 
evidence  presented  herewith  supports  or  re- 
futes the  new  image  of  Egypt's  strong  man 

On  February  22,  1964,  President  Nasser  de- 
livered an  address  commemorating  the  "unity 
anniversary"  which  brought  Syria  and  Egypt 
into  one  political  setup  as  the  United  Arab 
Republic.     Of   course,  Syria   is   no   longer    a 
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member  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  because 
Its  people  found  out  that  Cairo's  definition  of 
unity  was  more  akin  to  the  relation  between 
the  wolf  and  the  lamb.  Nevertheless.  Nasser 
decided  to  go  ahead  to  talk  about  the  unity 
on  the  grounds  that  "the  secession  of  Syria 
was  not  Implemented  by  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple."  but  rather  by  subversive  elements  co- 
operating with  "ImperlalUm."  So  appar- 
ently, Nasser  looks  upon  the  Syrian  state  as  a 
sort  of  Imperialistic  Instrument,  and  since 
Nasser  Is  the  self -proclaimed  leader  against 
"Imperialism,"  It  follows  that  the  Syrian 
Government  cannot  enjoy  Cairo's  resj)ect 
and  must  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  "Arab- 
dom.  ■  We  shall  discuss  a  little  later  the  Im- 
plications of  this  attitude  toward  Syria. 
What  struck  our  attention,  however.  In  Pres- 
ident Nasser's  speech  was  his  affirmation 
that  "we  never  try  to  export  our  revolution. 
I  believe  that  revolutions  cannot  be  engi- 
neered from  outside" 

PUAIN  TALK 

We  presume  that  It  Is  precisely  this  kind 
of  statement  which  some  of  our  policymakers 
like  to  quote  when  they  seek  to  assure  the 
American  people  that  President  Nasser  has 
given  up  his  troublemaklng  activities.  The 
society  Is  a  little  more  fortunate  than  most 
people  In  this  respect  because  we  have  pre- 
served a  number  of  President  Nasser's  state- 
ments on  the  question  of  "exporting  revolu- 
tion." For  example,  we  can  point  to  Nasser's 
"victory"  speech  at  Port  Said,  December  23, 
1962,  where  he  launched  a  vicious  attack 
against  the  Governments  of  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Jordan  alleging  that  the  people  of  those 
countries  did  not  support  their  Governments. 
He  then  shouted  to  the  audience  that  it  was 
"our  duty  to  Qght  for  our  principles  and  for 
the  revolution.  We  have  to  fight  for  the 
political  systems  which  we  want.  Life  is  for 
the  fittest.  Death  Is  for  reaction."  This 
was  Nasser's  way  of  telling  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Jordan  that  they  were  on  his  list  of  govern- 
ments destined  to  be  destroyed. 

In  that  same  speech  he  also  condemned 
the  Syrian  Government  which  by  that  time 
had  broken  with  Cairo.  Nasser  promised 
that  the  Syrian  regime  too  would  be  crushed. 
As  for  Egypt's  Intervention  In  Yemen,  Nasser 
did  not  deny  that  he  was  sp>endlng  E£l  mil- 
lion hard  currency  dally  "I  wish  we  had 
the  money  to  support  all  revolutions."  he  ex- 
claimed. But  even  with  the  little  money 
available  to  finance  revolutions,  Egypt  makes 
no  bones  about  Its  successes  In  this  field. 
Thus,  radio  Cairo,  broadcasting  to  the  Arab 
world  on  April  8.  boasted  that  since  1952 
Egypt  had  "triggered  more  than  10  liberation 
revolutions  In  the  Middle  East  and  has  Ig- 
nited a  number  of  liberation  movements 
throughout  Africa  "  Quite  a  record  for  a 
regime  which  now  pretends  that  It  no  longer 
plays  with  matches 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  Nasser-style 
revolutions  have  no  connection  whatsoever 
with  movements  which  are  designed  to  truly 
improve  the  living  conditions  of  the  people 
who  are  the  supposed  beneficiaries.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Syrians  and  Yemenites  who  were 
part  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  at  one  time, 
did  not  find  their  lives  Improved  by  Nasser's 
"revolutions."  Indeed,  the  same  medieval 
conditions  which  obtained  In  Yemen  prior  to 
Its  Joining  the  United  Arab  Republic,  con- 
tinued to  exist  under  the  "enlightened"  and 
"beneflcent"  rule  of  Cairo.  As  for  the  Sy- 
rians, one  of  the  basic  reasons  for  their 
decision  to  break  with  Egypt  was  precisely 
because  their  economic  situation  was  turn- 
ing from  bad  to  worse  thanks  to  the  ruthless 
exploitation  by  their  Egyptian  "brothers." 

Nassers  brand  of  revolution  Is  nothing  less 
than  a  ruthless  overthrow  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  other  countries  with  the  expressed 
aim  of  absorbing  the  reeourcee  of  thoae 
countries  to  further  the  ambitions  of  the 
Cairo  regime.  Whatever  political  and  eco- 
nomic measures  for  regeneration  may  be  in- 
corporated in  these  "revolutionary"  move- 
ments, they  really  serve  as  wUulvw  dressing 


to  tool  the  outside  world.  Indeed,  one  can 
say  the  Mine  for  Naoaer's  own  "revolution" 
in  Egypt  where  despite  all  the  fanfare,  the 
people  are  still  on  the  borderline  ot  starva- 
tion. The  fact  is  that  Nasser  really  has  no 
time  for  his  own  pec^le.  he  Lb  so  bui./  trying 
to  bully  other  people.     Let  ub  cite  cases; 

INTERVENTION    IN    TKMEN 

Since  September  1962.  President  Nasser's 
armed  forces,  equipped  with  the  latest  Soviet- 
made  aircraft  £ind  tanks,  have  been  Interven- 
ing In  Yemen's  civil  war.  It  Is  now  esti- 
mated that  there  are  approximately  40.000 
Egyptian  troops  in  that  country  who  are 
supporting  the  Yemenite  political  faction 
with  headquarters  located  In  the  Yemen 
capital  of  Sanaa.  Theoretically,  the  Yemen- 
ite troops  operating  Out  of  Sanaa,  are  con- 
trolled by  Yemenite  officers  under  their  lead- 
er. Marshal  Abdullah  Sallal.  In  reality,  the 
real  ruler  of  Yemen  Is  Nasser's  proconsul. 
General  Abdel  Mohsln  Moutagl,  the  com- 
mander In  chief  of  Egypt  armed  forces. 
Moreover,  the  so-called  republican  Govern- 
ment of  Yemen  Is  firmly  under  the  thumb 
of  Egyptians  advisers  The  Yemen  civil 
service  "is  virtually  an  Egyptian  affair  " 
(London  Observer.  Apr.  5,  1964).  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  every  aspect  of  Yemenite  life,  of- 
ficial and  unofficial.  Is  heavily  Infiltrated  by 
Egyptian  agents  posing  as  advisers,  techni- 
cians, teachers,  doctors,  etc 

Time  and  again,  the  Egyptian  Government 
has  Intimated  that  It  would  pull  out  Its 
troops  but  these  promises,  as  United  Nations 
observers  have  revealed  In  official  reports, 
have  proved  to  be  worthless.  Nasser  himself 
has  publicly  declared  that  "We  shall  support 
the  Yemeni  revolution  till  a  strong  nation- 
alist Yemeni  army  is  established  *  *  •" 
(February  22,  1964).  This  means,  of  course, 
that  President  Nasser  has  no  Intention  what- 
soever to  abide  by  the  disingagement  agree- 
ment worked  out  In  1963  by  Ellsworth  Bun- 
ker, retired  US  Ambassador.  Our  own 
policymakers — those  who  come  t<j  Congress 
every  year  for  aid  t(j  Nasser — hailed  this 
agreement  as  proof  that  suspicions  with  re- 
gard to  Egypt's  Intentions  in  Yemen,  were 
unfounded.  The  British,  who  have  a  little 
more  experience  In  the  Middle  Ei\st  than  we. 
have  been  extremely  skeptical.  Their  skepti- 
cism seems  Justified  by  the  facts.  As  Brit- 
ain's Prime  Minister.  Sir  Alex  Douglas-Home 
told  Parliament:  "Everyone's  objective  has 
been  to  create  conditions"  under  which  Nas- 
ser could  withdraw  his  troops  from  Yemen 
"within  a  reasonable  time."  But  what  Is  the 
present  situation?  According  to  Sir  Alex: 
"The  only  result  has  been  that,  whereas 
there  were  28,000  a  year  ago,  there  are  now 
s<^>mething  like  40,000  " 

Yet.  such  State  Department  experts  as 
Phillips  Talbot,  AsslsUnt  SecretiU-y  of  State, 
have  ivs.siired  Members  of  Congress  th.-it  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that  Niisser  would 
carry  out  his  pledges.  But  Yemen.  In  Nas- 
ser's book.  Is  but  a  stepplngstone  to  greater 
adventures.  Only  recently  he  declared  that 
"Yemen  Is  not  the  last:  we  have  Palestine 
before  us  "  He  then  promised  that  the  train- 
ing which  the  Egyptian  troops  received  In 
Yemen,  would  not  be  wasted,  for  Yemen  was 
not  the  "last  battle  •  •  •"  (April  20.  1964). 
So  much  for  Nasser's  "new  look"  In  Yemen. 

SYRIA     AND    SOUTH     ARABIA 

Nassers  hand  will  also  be  found  In  an- 
other part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula;  l.e  ,  the 
newly  established  "Federation  of  South  Ara- 
bia" which  was  formed  from  a  niunber  of 
areas  that  were  previously  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  British.  Sir  Patrick  Dean, 
Britain's  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
told  the  Security  Council  during  a  recent 
debate  that  "the  United  Arab  Republic  must 
take  their  full  share  of  the  blame  for  ttie 
deterioration  of  relations  between  the  Feder- 
ation of  South  Arabia  and  Yemen."  (New 
York  Times.  April  8.  1964). 

Sir  Patrick  knew  whereof  he  was  speaking 
for  it  is  public  knowledge  tiutt  a  so-called 
revolutionary  command  operates  out  of  Cairo 


with  a  view  toward  undermining  the  la<]». 
pendence  of  the  Federation  of  South  Arablk 
under  the  guise  of  fighting  "imperialism." 
Egyptian  propaganda  against  the  FederatloQ 
is  vicious  and  incessant.  Nasser  himself  hat 
publicly  boasted:  "We  support  revolutions  of 
every  liberation  movement  in  the  occupied 
South  •  •  •"  (February  22.  1964).  And  yet. 
President  Nasser  assures  the  world  and  aeenti 
to  have  convinced  State  Department  policy, 
makers  that  he  does  not  "export  revolution." 

It  Is  not  only  on  the  Arabian  Penlnsuij 
that  Nasser's  forces  work  around  the  clock. 
These  same  forces  will  also  be  found  In  SyrU, 
for  Nasser  has  never  reconciled  himself  to  the 
decision  of  the  Syrian  people  that  they  in- 
tend  to  live  their  own  lives  without  the  bene- 
fit of  Cairo's  "helping  hand."  His  very 
speech  of  February  22.  1964,  commemwatlng 
the  unity  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  when  this  unity 
no  longer  exists  In  fact.  Is  a  brazen  attempt 
to  Interfere  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  another 
country. 

But  Nasser  does  not  confine  his  interfer- 
ence to  speechmaklng.  Egyptian  agents  are 
very  busy  In  Syria.  In  faot,  the  very  day 
after  Nasser  delivered  his  "unity"  speech, 
rioting  broke  out  In  a  number  of  Syrian 
towns.  Lives  were  lost  and  many  were 
wounded  The  rioting  and  killings  com- 
pelled the  Syrian  Government  to  round  up 
the  Nasserltes  In  Damascus  and  other  points. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  among  those  who  were  rounded  up  for 
subversive  activities  on  behalf  of  Nasser,  wu 
one  Dr.  Adnan  Zeln.  "a  local  adviser  to  the 
German  Embassy  In  Damascus"  (New  York 
Times,  Feb.  24,  1964 1. 

Rioting  again  broke  out  In  April.  Once 
more,  many  people  were  killed  and  the 
SjTlan  Government  was  compelled  to  take 
stern  measures  to  restore  order.  Syria"! 
Premier.  General  Amln  Hafez,  did  not  con- 
ceal the  Instigators  of  this  challenge  to  the 
government.  Speaking  to  a  delegation  of 
merchants  and  businessmen  In  the  Syrian 
town  of  Homs.  he  declared:  "The  plot  wa« 
hatched  abroad  and  great  amounts  of  money 
were  put  up  to  carry  It  out.  The  plotteo 
have  received  the  money  from  Abdel  Salam 
Aref  and  the  Egyptian  Embassy"  (Washing, 
ton  Post,  Feb.  22.  1964).  Meanwhile.  Nasser 
has  been  trying  to  bypass  Syria  on  the  "'Pales, 
tine  question."  Thus.  Nasser's  stooge  Ahmad 
Al-Shukalry.  noted  for  his  slanderous  attack* 
, against  the  United  States,  decided  to  build 
up  ^  "Palestine  Liberation  Front"  whose 
ultimate  goaJ  Is  the  "liberation"  of  the  '"Arab  ' 
homeland"  (UPI.  Feb.  26.  1964). 

This  gangster-like  organization  is  a  pure 
Nasser  concoction  and  Shukalry's  Job  is  to 
present  the  other  Arab  States  with  a  ready- 
made  organization  which  they  will  be  ob- 
llged  to  Join  and  so  carry  out  Nasser's  plans. 
It  has  been  roundly  condemned  by  the  Syr. 
lans  who  sense  that  the  Shukalry  organlza. 
tlons  Is  designed  to  Inveigle  them  into  pulling 
Nasser's  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  Thus, 
one  of  Syria's  leading  newspapers,  Al-Bath. 
charged  that  Shukalry  "not  only  exceeded  the 
limits  of  his  mission,  but  also  took  a  wrong 
and  serious  course  and  submitted  a  plan 
which  aroused  the  suspicious  of  the  refu- 
gees and  the  fears  of  the  Arab  masses"  (Feb. 
15.  1964). 

Thus,  It  Is  no  wonder  that  despite  the 
sweetness  and  light  which  allegedly  colored 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Arab  Summit  Con- 
ference In  early  January,  there  was  little 
love  between  Nasser  and  Syrian  Premier  Hafes 
who  attended  the  meeting  How  can  there 
be  sweetness  and  light  between  these  two 
men  when  up  to  the  very  last  moment  be- 
fore the  meeting  took  place,  the  Cairo  Radio 
was  trying  to  Incite  Syrians  against  their 
Premier  by  describing  him  as  a  "bloody 
butcher  " 

MOVES  IN  IRAQ 

A  word  should  be  said  about  the  situation 
in  Iraq  There,  It  will  be  recaUed.  the  Presi- 
dent of  Iraq  seized  power  in  November  1961 
following   two  previous   coups   d'etat   whiok 


resulted,  among  other  things.  In  the  murder 
ol  the  Iraqi  leader.  General  Kasslm.  The  new 
Iraqi  regime,  established  after  Kassim'a  over- 
throw, combined  a  number  of  Nasserltes  and 
leaders  of  the  Baath  Party.  The  Baath  Party 
la  Nasser's  chief  political  foe  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  aspires  to  many  of  the  same  things 
which  Nasser  himself  avows  but  it  refuses 
to  accept  Nasser  as  the  liLfaUlble  leader  of 
the  Arab  world.  This,  of  course,  is  Intolerable 
to  the  Egyptian  strong  man  and  so,  Baathlsts 
and  Nasserltes  are  at  sword's  point. 

Nasser  blamed  the  Baathlsts  In  Syria  for 
engineering  ths  breakup  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  He  was  afraid  that  the  Baathlst 
Influence  would  upset  his  speculations  in 
Iraq  too.  Hence,  President  Arlf ,  an  obedient 
tool  of  President  Nasser  and  a  thoroughly 
ruthless  man,  moved  quickly,  ousted  the 
Baathlsts  In  the  Iraqi  regime  and  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  state.  What  was 
Nasser's  role  in  this  affair?  Was  he  minding 
his  own  business  and  tending  to  the  needs 
of  his  own  people?  Let  us  quote  from  a  re- 
port by  the  London  Financial  Times'  own 
correspondent  in  the  Middle  East  (Nov.  20, 
1963)  : 

•••  •  •  There  Is  mounting  evidence  that 
he  had  a  hand  In  the  tangled  events  of  the 
past  week.  Nasser's  policy  objectives  may 
at  this  stage  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

"1.  To  destroy  the  Baath,  who  emerged  this 
year  as  his  chief  rival. 

"2.  To  prevent  at  all  costs,  the  union  of 
Syria  and  Iraq.  This  is  fi  constant  of  Egv'p- 
tlan  policy,  which  since  the  Middle  Ages  has 
opposed  the  rise  of  a  power  In  Asia  strong 
enough  to  outweigh  her  influence  In  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean. 

"3.  To  recover  control  of  Syria — the  linch- 
pin of  the  Middle  East  power  system." 

ThiB  correspondent  further  pointed  out 
that,  to  consolidate  his  gains,  Nasser's  propa- 
ganda services  "have  launched  a  large-scale 
campaign  appealing  to  the  Iraqul  Army,  as 
brothers  in  Islam,  accusing  the  Baath  of 
atheism,  stressing  the  Christian  origin  of  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Baath,  Michel  Aflaq, 
and  hinting  that  Egypt  was  ready  to  inter- 
vene militarily  in  Iraq  if  Syria  moved." 

LXBTA    UNDER    FIRE 

So  much  for  Nasser's  "export  of  revolution" 
in  the  Arab  Middle  East.  Let  us  now  turn 
our  gaze  further  to  the  west.  Since  Janu- 
ary, the  State  of  Libya  has  been  in  ferment. 
Rioting  broke  out  in  mid-January  after  it 
had  become  known  that  75-year-old  King 
Idrls  would  not  attend  Nasser's  summit  con- 
ference In  Cairo.  As  an  elderly  man.  the 
King  felt  that  this  trip  was  too  arduous  and 
moreover,  suspicious  of  Nasser's  Intentions, 
he  sent  his  nephew,  the  Crown  Prince.  But  a 
man  like  Nasser,  whose  conceit  is  one  of  his 
chief  characteristics,  could  hardly  accept 
King  Idrls'  decision  and  so.  the  usual  rioting, 
violence,  and  killing  broke  out  in  Libyan 
cities. 

Were  these  acts  of  violence  Egyptian  in- 
spired? According  to  the  Sunday  Times' 
(Ixjndon)  correspondent  In  Cairo,  the  answer 
Is  probably  "directly  no.  indirectly  yes"  (Feb. 
9.  1964).  This  correspondent  reported  that 
for  the  last  2  years.  Cairo  had  been  Increas- 
ingly spreading  Pan-Arab  propaganda  in 
Libya  which  has  incited  certain  elements  In 
the  population  to  defy  law  and  order.  Nasser 
has  been  even  more  direct  In  his  Interven- 
tion In  Libya.  In  his  February  22  speech,  he 
declared  that  U.S.  bases  in  Libya  constitute 
"a  threat  to  us  and  all  Arabs"  and  he  de- 
manded that  the  Libyan  Government  eject 
the  United  States  and  Britain  from  the  coun- 
try It  Is  of  this  issue  that  the  Nasserltes  are 
resorting  to  every  trick  of  demagogy  so  as  to 
conceal  their  subversive  activities  against  the 
Libyan  Government. 

Prior  to  Nasser's  outburst,  relations  be- 
tween Libya  and  the  United  States  had  been 
cordial  and  correct  but  now  "the  words  of 
President  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser  have  become 
political  gospel  transmitted  by  the  Cairo  Ra- 
dio •   •   •.-      (New    York    Times,    Mar.    29, 


1964.)  Nasser's  Influence  In  Ubya  Is  bol- 
stered by  the  fact  that  more  than  7(X>  Egyp- 
tlon  teachers  and  professors  staff  the  Libyan 
school  system  and  dozens  of  E:gyptlaii6  may 
be  found  In  key  poets  In  the  government  It- 
self. The  Cairo  Radio  dominates  the  air 
waves  since  the  Libyans  themselves  have  no 
broadcasting  system.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  understandable  that  the  Libyan 
Government  Is  now  threatened  by  Internal 
disorders.  The  Infection  of  Naaserlsm  Is 
spreading  and  has  already  caused  govern- 
mental upheavals  in  Libya.  Here  is  another 
case  how  Nasser  "does  not  export  revolu- 
tion." 

REACHING    rOR    NORTH    AFRICA 

But  Nasser  has  not  only  whipped  up  hatred 
against  the  United  States  and  Britain  in 
Libya,  he  is  also  trying  the  same  In  Cyprus. 
No  one  has  asked  him  but  Nasser  took  It 
upon  himself  to  declare  that  the  British 
bases  in  Cyprus  must  be  liquidated.  Why? 
On  the  grounds  that  they  are  "directed 
against  the  Arab  peoples."  This  has  become 
Nasser's  standard  slogan.  It  has  become  his 
major  excuse  for  Intruding  on  the  Internal 
affairs  of  other  countries.  Nasser,  of  course, 
has  other  flsh  to  fry.  The  Cairo  Radio 
(Feb.  25,  1964)  made  It  clear  what  Nasser 
was  up  to  when  he  said :  "The  time  has  come 
when  these  bases  should  be  liquidated  and 
the  Arab  land  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf 
should  be  freed   •   •   •." 

Why  does  Nasser  still  talk  about  the  free- 
dom of  the  Arab  lands  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Gulf?  Would  he  deny  that  Tunisia,  Al- 
geria, Morocco,  and  Libya  are  free?  In  reality, 
when  Nasser  talks  about  liberating  this  vast 
area,  he  means  to  subvert  the  Independence 
of  these  countries  and  to  undermine  the 
position  of  the  Western  democracies  so  that 
Cairo  can   move  in. 

It  has  become  standing  operating  proce- 
dure for  Nasser  to  probe  other  soft  spots 
when  he  is  rebuffed  elsewhere.  His  ambi- 
tions for  a  "bigger  and  better"  United  Arab 
Republic  have  been  thwarted.  His  costly 
and  Inconclusive  adventure  in  Yemen  has 
become  an  embarrassing  burden.  Instead 
of  drawing  the  appropriate  conclusions  by 
giving  up  these  dreams  of  empire  and  de- 
voting the  meager  resources  of  his  country 
to  Internal  development,  Nasser  takes  the 
opposite  approach.  It  appears  that  each 
time  he  is  confronted  with  a  stone  wall  of 
resistance,  he  turns  to  other  roads  of  ag- 
gression. 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  Nasser  has  been  accused  by  the  Turks 
of  wanting  to  restore  the  Caliphate,  the 
suprwne  Moslem  titular  office  which  had  been 
abolished  by  Turkey's  national  hero  Kemal 
AtatUrk  In  1924.  According  to  General  Rafet 
Ulgenalp,  a  senior  Turkish  army  officer. 
Nasser  hopes  to  set  himself  up  as  the  Caliph 
of  all  Islam.  The  Turkish  general  further 
charged  that  Nasser  was  supporting  and  fi- 
nancing subversive  elements  to  undermine 
the  Independence  of  the  Turkish  state.  ( New 
York   Times.    June    1,    1964.) 

Last  winter,  he  embarked  on  one  such 
course  when  Egyptian  troops  turned  up  In 
the  border  conflict  between  Algeria  and 
Morocco.  As  the  London  Financial  Times 
put  It:  The  clash  between  Algeria  and 
Morocco  gave  Egypt  "another  chance  to  win 
friends  and  Influence  people  by  sending  mUl- 
tary  aid  Into  the  field  against  the  forces  of 
Monarchy"  (November  14,  1963).  Actually, 
Nasser's  aid  to  Algeria  against  Morocco  was 
not  a  sudden  move.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
Algerian  army  Itself  has  been  Infiltrated  by 
Egyptians  on  the  highest  levels  as  "advisers 
and  military  technicians." 

The  Egyptians  have  been  training  Algerians 
In  desert  warfare  tactics.  They  have  been 
teaching  the  Algerians  to  use  Soviet  armor 
and  artillery.  Dxirlng  the  conflict  itself, 
Egyptian  officers  led  Algerian  units  against 
the  Moroccans.  Furthermore,  1,000  addi- 
tional Eg3T)tlan  soldiers  were  transported  to 
Algeria  during   the   conflict  Itself.     Indeed, 


the  Influence  ot  the  Egyp<Uans  in  the  Algerian 
armed  farces  has  become  so  pronounced  that 
even  Colonel  Boumedlenne,  the  leading 
Algerian  offioer,  has  been  complaining  about 
the  presence  of  Egyptians  on  his  general 
staff. 

That  Cairo  should  have  Intervened  In  this 
battle  shocked  the  Arab  world.  The  Moroc- 
cans were  particularly  bitter.  The  Moroccan 
radio  denounced  Oalro  for  shedding  the  In- 
nocent blcxxl  of  the  Arab  people.  "Cairo's 
rulers,"  the  radio  declared.,  "distort  every- 
thing noble  and  sacred  in  Arab  relations: 
TTitis.  they  mutilate  all  principles,  Infest 
our  Arab  Maghrab  sky  with  Intrigues  and 
treachery,  and  done  by  ways  and  means  to 
which  our  free  people  are  unused  and  which 
belong  neither  to  the  nature  of  the  Arab  peo- 
ple nor  to  the  Ideals  of  struggle  •  •  •••  The 
Moroccan  radio  further  charged  that  the 
Egyptians  had  committed  aggression  "under 
an  Algerian  flag."  It  then  declared:  "We 
and  the  entire  Arab  Maghrab  are  facing  a 
flagrant  Egyptian  and  foreign  con^lracy. 
This  aggression  and  that  conspiracy  are  set- 
tling before  oiu-  eyes  under  the  banner  of 
socialism,  Arab  nationalism,  and  all  the 
slogans  In  which  Gamel  Abdel  Nasser  and 
his  set  are  trading." 

The  blatant  interference  of  Egypt  In  the 
Moroccan  conflict  upset  many  Africans  who 
were  led  to  believe  by  Cairo  propagandists 
that  Nasser  was  a  man  of  peace.  A  leading 
Nigerian  newspaper  wrote  the  following  acid 
commentary  which  undoubtedly  reflects  the 
sentiment  of  many  Africans:  "Tills  Is  shame- 
ful ••  •  Instead  of  playing  the  role  of 
peacemaker,  the  Egyptian  President  found 
it  necessary  to  take  sides  openly  by  threaten- 
ing to  break  off  diplomatic  relations  v^-ith 
Morocco.  •  •  •  Nasser  has  not  dropped  his 
pet  ambition  to  malting  Cairo  the  throne 
from  which  he  will  rule  an  Arab  empire  which 
will  Include  Algeria,  Syria,  Iraq.  Jordan,  the 
Yemen.  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Aden." 

XN    LATIN    AMERICA    TOO 

Nasser's  ambitions  are  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  Middle  East  and  the  Mediter- 
raneaji.  Most  Americans  are  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  Cairo  agents  have  been  busily  at 
work  In  South  American  countries  where  they 
tried  to  Incite  the  people  against  the  United 
States.  In  previous  Issues  of  Prevent  World 
War  III.  the  society  has  exposed  Cairo's  antl- 
U.S.  activities  In  cooperation  with  Castro 
Cuba.  We  have  also  revealed  how  Cairo's 
propagandists  try  to  stir  up  Panamanians 
against  the  United  States  several  years  ago. 
It  is  now  clear  that  Egypt's  efforts  In  Panama 
continue.  A  leading  authority  on  South 
American  problems,  Mr.  John  D.  Harbron, 
recently  reported  in  the  Montreal  Star  that 
the  United  Arab  Republic's  Embassy  In  Pan- 
ama City  is  playing  an  aggressive  role  in  In- 
citing the  Panamanians  against  the  United 
States  on  the  Issue  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
These  activities  which  Include  propaganda. 
Mr.  Harbron  writes,  "suggest  that  Nasser's 
influence  on  Panamanian  leaders  •  •  •  has 
been  more  Important  than  the  Ill-defined  role 
of  the  anti-American  Castroite  elements  in 
Panama." 

When  the  Panamanian  conflict  was  at  Its 
height  in  January  1964,  one  of  the  leading 
Government-controlled  newspapers  in  Cairo. 
Al  Ahram,  applauded  the  anti-US.  attacks 
of  Panamanian  crowds  "against  American  ag- 
gression." Cairo's  vicious  activities  in 
Panama  against  U.S.  Interests  were  reflected 
in  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Afro-Asian  Peo- 
ples Solidarity  Conference.  This  organiza- 
tion is  heavily  Influenced  by  Moscow  and 
Pelplng  and  Its  day-to-day  operations  are 
administered  by  a  staff  which  is  predomi- 
nantly Egyptian.  Thus,  it  was  not  unex- 
pected that  the  Conference  should  denounce 
the  United  Slates  and  call  for  the  "expul- 
sion of  U.S.  imperialists  from  Panama." 

More  recently,  information  has  come  to 
light  that  the  Egyptians  are  also  active  in 
Brazil.  According  to  these  reports,  Arabs 
located   in  Brazil,  are  kept   in  close  touch 
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with  the  Egyptian  Government  through  vari- 
ous agencies.  The  numbers  of  these  Arabs 
has  grown  to  a  p>olnt  where  local  Brazilian 
networka  broadcast  Ln  Arabic.  The  Arabs 
are  also  playing  a  role  among  antidemocratic 
elements  In  that  country.  The  Arab  League 
too.  which  for  all  Intents  and  purjxjses  is  an 
Instrument  of  the  Cairo  regime,  Is  busily  at 
worlc  spreading  Cairo's  goepel. 

WORLDWIDE    NETWORK 

Thus,  the  Nasser  networlc  stretches  from 
the  remotest  areas  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula 
to  the  not  so  remote  lands  of  South  America 
The  trails  of  his  agents  are  strewn  with  the 
evidence  of  subversion  and  violence  It  Is 
not  the  picture  of  a  leader  wIkj  has  finally 
made  his  p>eace  with  the  reet  of  the  world. 
Nevertheless,  his  apKjloglsts  continue  to 
maintain  that  he  Is  bendlnjr  all  of  his  ener- 
gies to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  Egyptian 
masses.  But  the  Image  and  the  real  Nasser 
are  entirely  different.  For  example,  in  his 
speech  of  February  22,  1964,  which  ran  over 
3.700  words,  only  approximately  350  words 
were  devoted  to  problems  concerning  the 
economic  situation  in  Egypt  Itself.  The  rest 
of  his  talk  spanned  virtually  th«  whole  Mid- 
dle East  and  the  Mediterranean  Basin.  Yee, 
indeed,  he  had  plenty  of  words  to  say  about 
other  people's  business  but  he  had  little  to 
offer  to  his  own  f>eople.  This  Is  the  true 
measure  of  the  weight  which  Nasser  gives  to 
the  welfare  of  his  people. 

What  is  remarkable  In  all  of  this  Is  that  his 
posturing  and  aggressive  adventurism  would 
be  lmp>o8slble.  were  It  not  for  the  fact  that 
his  government  Is  the  recipient  of  an  annual 
largess  from  the  United  States  which  runs 
Into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Tht>se  in  our  State  Department  who  defend 
these  handouts,  claim  they  are  necessary  be- 
cause this  is  the  only  way  to  influence  Nasser 
and  tM  keep  him  satisfied  It  is  the  same 
argument  which  statesmen  in  the  1930's 
made  to  justify  the  appeasement  of  another 
predatory  dictatorship.  The  world  now 
knows  that  this  submission  to  blackmail 
opened  the  door  to  the  carnage  of  World  War 
II  Security-minded  Americans  have  the 
right  to  exp>ect  that  our  State  Department 
policymakers  will  not  lead  them  down  that 
same  road  to  disaster. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  n-LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  24,  1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  September  22, 
1964,  issue  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star 
which  IS  self-explanatory : 

How    Big   Is   a   Tactical   Nuclear    Bomb? 

If  a  newspaper  editorialist  has  any  obllga- 
tion.s  from  the  nature  of  his  daily  work  and 
information,  it  must  be  t  try  to  clear  up 
the  gamesmanship  of  words  as  used  in  a 
political  campaign. 

There  is  a  lovely  example  In  the  attempts 
to  work  Mr.  Ooldwateh's  comment  about  the 
question  of  NATO  tactical  weapons  into  a 
political  smear.  Instead  of  a  genuine  discus- 
sion of  the  Issues  and  merits  involved. 

Hatchetman  Hubert  Humphrey  is  trum- 
peting it  across  the  Nation  these  days  that 
GoLDWATiR  in  talking  about  "tactical  weap- 
ons" "means  bonnbs  that  would  destroy  whole 
cities." 

The  new  approach  to  the  same  old  smear 
was  made  possible   by   Secretary   of   Defense 


McNamara  who  had  publicly  stated  that  the 
"average  nuclear  tactical  weapon  in  Europe" 
would  have  "at  least"  the  force  of  one  Hiro- 
shima explosion 

Those  remarks  in  toto  are  a  masterpiece 
They  speak  much  of  huge  and  horrible  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  which  make  the 
average  In  this  statement.  And  in  the 
course  of  all  this  death  and  destruction,  the 
Secretary  kept  his  skirts  clean,  or  assuaged 
his  conscience,  with  Just  a  one-line  reference 
to  smaller  weapons 

He  said  tiiat  our  "smallest  nuclear  weapon 
In  Europe  hits  tens  of  times  the  force  of  the 
conventional  l.OOO-pound  bomb  of  the  last 
war  "     And  he  let  it  go  with  that 

He  didn't  come  right  out  and  say  that  the 
smaller  bomb  was  the  Davy  Crockett,  a  2-man 
weapon  with  an  explosive  force  of  about  40 
tons  of  TNT  But  he  picked  the  l.OOO-pound 
conventional  bomb  for  a  fuzzy  comparison 
of  "tens  of  times."  Why  The  l.OOO-pound 
bomb  wasn  t  a  big  bomb 

It  was  used  In  salvos.  We  had  many  bombs 
a  lot  blKger  than  that.  Did  he  mean  to  give 
the  impression  that  the  nuclear  tactical 
weapon,  the  smallest,  was  fantastically 
greater  than  the  biggest  thing  we  used  In 
World  War  II'' 

Now,  war  is  horrible  enough  without  exag- 
geration The  first  requirement  of  war  is  to 
try  to  live  with  the  reality  and  If  you  try  to 
live  with  your  imagination,  you  are  on  your 
way  to  the  "talking  doctor"  and  the  psych 
ward.  You  have  to  stick  to  reality,  which  is 
bad  enough 

If  you  haven't  experienced  some  big  ones 
it  is  hard  enough  to  imagine  these  ratios  of 
force  without  having  them  glossed  up  with 
"tens  of  times"  something  that  sounds  big, 
and  averages  compared  to  one  that  killed 
100.000  civilians  In  a  paper  and  wood  city. 

When  we  got  hit  with  even  1,000-pound 
bombs  in  World  War  II,  we  got  hit  with  at 
least  four  at  a  time,  and  that  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  planes,  usually,  "pattern- 
ing" us.  When  we  hit  the  enemy  we  often 
used  much  bigger  ones,  and  went  as  high  as 
l.OOO  planes  in  a  raid 

My  "CP"  was  dead  center  on  one  fxrcaslon 
of  a  salvo  of  four  of  those  bombs.  It  Jars 
things  Protected  by  a  crib  of  coconut  logs, 
and  dirt,  however,  it  didn't  Interrupt  either 
my  pipe  smoking  or  any  communications 
If  It  had  been  about  12  feet  off  center,  in- 
stead of  dead  center,  it  would  have  disinte- 
grated me      Simple  fact 

A  Davey  Crockett  dead  cent«r  would  have 
been  four  times  the  blast  and  would  have 
done  the  Job  on  me  and  a  couple  of  others 
In  my  command  post.  It  would  not  have 
wiped  out  my  outfit,  nor  harmed  any  other 
Installation,  and  certainly  no  cities  or 
civilians 

This  weapon,  as  one  exiunple,  is.  in  fact, 
two- tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  Hiroshima 
bomb  Mr  Humphrey  refers  to  in  charging 
OoLDWATER  is  talking  about  weapons  "to  de- 
stroy whole  cities."  He  only  stretched  it  by 
a  multiplier  of  500  times  over. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  Senator  Goldwater 
has  raised  publicly  a  serious  question  raised 
by  a  NATO  sUff  Including  some  of  the  most 
dedicated,  responsible,  and  skilled  experts  of 
our  country  and  of  allied  countries  But 
they  raised  it  in  private  and  were  suppressed, 
l>eing  subordinates  to  the  President. 

That  question  is  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  t<i  anticipate  possible  situations  in 
advance,  and  give  advance  instructions  to 
conmianders  in  Europe  as  to  the  conditions 
when  they  might  use  certain  types  of  battle- 
field nuclear  weapons — without  having  to 
wait  for  the  word  from  the  President  no 
matter  what 

"It  is  a  good  question.  It  requires  a 
healthy  discussion  of  what  p>otential  circum- 
stances do  they  anticipate  In  which  the  or- 
ders cotald  Just  u  well  be  cut  in  advance. 
and  what  possible  problems  do  they  fear 
under  the  present  arrangements.     That  and 


what   weapons  do  they  have  specifically  in 
mind  are  the  nub  of  the  question. 

Instead  of  dealing  with  this  very  serlotu 
functional  question,  publicly  or  privately 
our  Government  la  rushing  clear  out  to  the 
end  of  the  limb  in  future  commitment  to  • 
wait-and-see  jxilicy  when  under  attack— an<i 
doing  so  in  order  to  grossly  exaggerate  the  is- 
sue, deceive  the  American  people  as  to  the 
problem  and  its  real  nature,  and  thus  be  able 
to  use  the  subject  for  purposes  of  political 
smear  campaign 

Such  is  the  play  of  words — and  hence  on 
facts — by  which  we  reach  the  "Ooldwatq 
will  blow   up  the  world"  campaign  pitch. 

If  it  were  Just  a  bit  of  political  cheating 
it  would  not  be  so  bad  Unhappily,  It  also 
plays  fivst  and  loose  with  our  position  as  the 
champion  of  freedom  and  peace,  In  that  it 
greatly  reduces  the  "deterrent"  which  keep* 
the  Communist  power  from  getting  too 
grabby  •  •  •  and  makes  us  look  as  falter- 
ing, uncertain,  and  fearful  as  they  hope  we 
are. 

It  1.'^  a  dangerous  game,  indeed 

C   L   Dancey 


"A  Look  at  America" — Addreii  by  Alan 
R.  WUlis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  soirrH  Carolina 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  24,  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  very  much  impressed  with  an 
address  on  the  subject  of  "A  Look  at 
America."  recently  delivered  by  Alan  R. 
Willis  before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Gaffney, 
S.C.  The  address,  which  was  made  on 
August  18,  1964,  eloquently  points  up 
some  vei-y  important  American  principles 
which  need  to  be  discussed  and  consid- 
ered throughout  America  if  we  are  to 
protect  our  great  political  and  spiritual 
heritage  and  retain  our  freedom  in  this 
Nation  under  God. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

A  Lot)K  AT  America 

I  A  sp>eecli  delivered  before  the  Rotary  Club. 
Gaffney  SC  .  Aug  18,  1964,  by  Alan  R 
Willis,  executive  secretary.  Spartanburg 
Development  Association) 

It  is  incumbent  upon  every  American  busi- 
nessman •  •  •  in  fact,  every  American  ciU- 
zen  •  •  •  to  read,  and  to  read  a  lot.  In  my 
work,  perhaps  50  percent  of  my  working  dsy 
is  spent  reading  •  •  •  reading  information 
which  I  evaluate,  condense,  digest,  and  past 
along  to  others  •  •  •  Government  Informa- 
tion, labor  information,  management  infor- 
mation, etc. 

A  short  time  ago  I  came  across  a  paragraph 
which  caught  my  eye  and  which  forms  the 
basis  of  what  I  would  like  to  discuss  with 
you  today. 

This  paragraph  began  an  article  by  Mae 
Craig  Now.  you  aU  know  Mae  Craig — she'i 
the  Washington  correspondent  for  a  Seattle 
newspaper— a  little  old  lady  who  wears  funny 
hats,  and  who  has  the  proclivity  for  asklnf 
questions  of  Presidents 

This  article  was  entitled  "A  Look  At  Amer- 
ica." Now.  I'm  interested  in  looking  tX 
America,  because  it's  not  the  same  America 


I  used  to  look  at  a  few  short  year.s  aj;o  It  Is 
ever  changing,  but  changing  so  gradually 
that  few  of  us  notice  the  changes  taking 
place.    Here  Is  how  that  article  began : 

"Unless  there  is  a  change,  deep  down,  in 
the  American  people,  a  genuine  crusade 
against  self-indulgence,  inunorality.  public 
and  private,  then  we  are  witnesses  to  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  American  Republic  " 

Imagine  that.  The  decline  and  fall  of  the 
American  Republic.  That's  my  country,  and 
yours  Mrs.  Craig  is  talking  about  So  this 
warning,  this  prediction,  if  you  will,  should 
be  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  us  all. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  com- 
patriots framed  the  Constitution,  tills  docu- 
ment which  Is  still  acclaimed  as  the  most 
perfect  governmental  document  ever  con- 
ceived, was  designed  to  prevent  such  a  thing 
as  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  American  Re- 
public. I  am  very  convinced  that,  if  we  had 
hewed  to  the  principles  outlined  in  Thomas 
Jefferson's  Constitution  such  a  thing  would 
be  possible.  But  have  you  looked  at  your 
copy  of  the  Constitution  lately? 

It  Is  a  document  designed  to  Insure  the 
fact  that  the  Government  is  and  will  remain, 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  not  the  people 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government  It  is  a 
document  designed  to  hold  good  for  all  time. 
Now.  times  change,  of  course,  but  the  Con- 
stitution Is  so  written  that  its  principles  will 
taice  care  of  those  changes  fairly  and  ade- 
quately. 

I  wonder  what  Mr.  Jefferson  would  say  if 
he  could  see  his  Constitution  today  and  note 
Its  usage  in  this  Nation  he  fought  so  hard 
to  create? 

Now,  I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  I  am  not 
a  student  of  the  Constitution.  (I  share  this 
condition  with  the  nine  members  of  the  US 
Supreme  Court.)  But  even  a  cursory  glance 
win  show  how  far  we  have  strayed  •  •  • 
and  how  much  further  we  are  likely  to  stray 

One  outstanding  feature  of  our  Constitu- 
tion is  the  first  10  amendments— the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Certainly,  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  but  have  you  stopped 
lately  to  realize  what  has  already  happened 
to  the  rights   guaranteed   therein? 

The  first  10  amendments,  as  we  all  know, 
guarantee  such  precious  things  as  freedom 
of  speech,  religion,  assembly,  trial  by  Jury 
and  redress  to  the  government  of  grievances, 
among  others.  Ijet  us  take  Just  a  moment 
to  see  what  has  happened  to  these  rights. 

There  Is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  right  of 
prayer  in  our  public  schools.  As  we  know, 
Bible  reading  In  assembly  in  our  schools  is 
now  a  violation  of  our  Constitution,  not  a 
right — and  this,  in  a  Nation  whose  pledge  to 
the  fiag  Includes  the  phrase  "One  nation  un- 
der God,"  and  whose  coins  are  inscribed,  "In 
CK>d  we  trust."  We  can  thank  that  same  God 
tluit  many  schools  do  not  adhere  to  this 
abridgement  of  the  right  of  freedom  of 
religion. 

Let  us  look  at  freedom  of  speech  and  as- 
sembly and  let  me  cite  an  example  A  union 
organizer  comes  to  your  plant  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cajoling  your  workers  int«  paying 
dues  for  the  privilege  of  holding  their  Jobs. 
He  Is  given,  by  the  way,  carte  blanche  to  tell 
Ju.-it  about  all  the  lies  he  wishes  in  the  proc- 
e.ss  The  moment  he  makes  contact  your 
right  of  free  speech  has  flown  right  out  your 
oflice  window.  There  are  now  things  you 
c.innot  say  even  though  they  may  be  true. 

Freedom  of  assembly?  Under  these  same 
cirrtimstances,  let's  see  you  assemble  two  or 
three  workers  in  your  office  and  explain  to 
them  how  you  feel  about  the  organization 
efforts  Oh,  no.  You  can't  unless  you  wish 
to  incur  the  wrath  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board:  one  of  the  countless  bureatis 
which  have  taken  over  almost  completely  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  vou  and  to  me  by  our 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Do  you  enjoy  trial  by  Jury  and  are  you 
presumed  Innocent  until  proved  guilty? 
Then  you  haven't  tangled  with  that  fine  bu- 


reau known  as  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue •  •  •  nor  have  you  met  the  recently 
passed  Equal  Pay  Act,  the  director  of  which 
said  only  a  short  time  ago  that  the  burden 
of  proof  of  innocence  lies  with  the  employer 
and  that  the  employer  does  not  have  the 
right  to  face  his  accuser 

Oh,  but  we  must  have  some  rights  under 
the  first  10  amendments.  The  right  to  own 
property,  for  Instance,  that  right  which  is 
the  real  key  to  freedom.  All  right,  you're 
a  farmer.  You  decide  that  this  would  be  a 
good  year  to  plant  cotton  With  this  in 
mind,  you  apply  the  old-fashioned  principle 
of  free  enterprise  and  Uike  a  chance  But 
don't  try  planting  any  more  cotton  than  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  says  you  can  A 
perfectly  ridiculous  example  of  this  took 
place  a  few  years  ago  down  on  Route  301. 
A  filling  station  operator,  in  an  effort  to  at- 
tract tourists  en  route  to  Florida,  decided  to 
plant  a  few  cotton  plants  around  his  filling 
station  so  the  tourists  oould  see  cotton  grow- 
ing. He  was  fined  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  because  he  didn't  have  a  cotton 
allotment 

But  don't  give  up.  this  is  a  free  country. 
You  own  a  plant,  or  a  store.  You  decide  that 
there  are  certain  qualifications  necessary  to 
do  a  Job  in  your  establishment  and  •  •  •  not 
so  fast  We  are  now  the  proud  possessors  of 
another  bureau,  recently  created  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  The  Bureau  of  Equal  Em- 
ployment and  Opportunity  •  •  •  and  I'm 
sadly  afraid  that,  when  this  bureau  begins 
to  affect  your  business  in  July  of  next  year, 
qualifications  will  have  very  little  to  do  with 
your  hiring  practices. 

My  point,  my  friends,  is  this;  You  and 
I  are  now  governed,  not  by  and  for  the 
people,  but  by  and  for  a  series  of  bureau- 
crats which  grows  in  unbelievable  leaps 
and  bounds  with  every  passing  year.  These 
bureaus,  where  the  work  of  Government 
is  really  done,  where  decisions  are  really 
made,  where  budgets  are  really  framed,  and 
where  your  money  is  really  spent,  are  lead- 
ing us  right  down  that  road  suggested  by 
Mae  Craig,  the  little  ladv  with  the  funny 
hat. 

Can  you  remember  when  the  United 
States  was  the  leading  nation  of  the  world? 
You  probably  can,  because  It  was  Just  20 
short  years  ago.  at  the  end  of  World  War 
n.  Today,  we  talk  of  leadership,  but  as 
Mrs.  Craig  asks  in  her  article,  are  we  capable 
of  giving  it?  Would  Charles  de  Gaulle  have 
flaunted  U.S.  policy  20  years  ago?  Would 
Britain  have  sold  buses  20  years  ago  to  a 
little  pipsqueak  In  Cuba,  If  the  United 
States   had   suggested   she   not? 

When  leadership  falters,  my  friends,  it  is 
challenged.  And  it  is  being  challenged  to- 
day  as    never    before    in    history. 

Around  the  world  our  money  is  taken 
with  one  hand  while  we  are  slapped  in  the 
face  with  the  other.  And  a  perfect  example 
of  this  was  released  Just  this  week  by  Sen- 
ator Karl  Mundt,  of  South  Dakota.  He  re- 
leased a  report  which  showed  that,  through 
1963,  we  have  spent  $78  billion.  *56  million 
in  foreign  aid  to  21  nations.  On  key  issues 
in  the  United  Nations,  these  countries  have 
voted  91  times  for  the  United  States,  and 
157    times   with   Russia. 

We  officially  decide  that  Russia  is  not  so 
bad  because  Red  China  is  worse,  and  any- 
way, otir  Presidential  advisers  assure  us 
lliat  Russia  is  moving  slowly  to  the  right 
and  we  are  moving  slowly  to  the  left,  so 
eventually  we  will  meet  in  one  world.  So, 
we  sell  wheat  (subsidized,  of  course,  with 
yoiu-  money  I  to  our  most  Important  enemy. 
We  sign  test  ban  treaties  with  the  one 
nation  which  has  a  perfect  record  for  throw- 
ing treaties  down  the  nearest  drain  when 
they  no  longer  meet  her  needs. 

We  fiddle-faddle  in  southeast  Asia  We 
fight  a  "secret  war"  In  'Vietnam  •  •  •  our 
soldiers  are  killed  dally  by  the  Communists 


but  it  isn't  really  war.     And  we  may  well  be 
ignominously  thrown  out. 

We  did  nothing  In  Cuba,  so  she  Is  now  the 
home  of  subversion  for  all  of  Latin  America 
and  Africa. 

The  United  Nations  was  founded  in  this 
country  and  now  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
messy  combination  of  nations  grappling  for 
our  dollars  while  Ignoring  our  arguments. 
We  are  paying  the  bills  while  countless  other 
nations  ride  free  and  fight  us  at  the  same 
time. 

At  home,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  are  little 
better  off. 

We  are  fostering  a  society  in  which  a  Bobby 
Baker  can  turn  a  Government  salary  into  a 
multimillion-dollar  empire  through  influ- 
ence peddling,  and  the  minute  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  hanky-panky  touches  people  in 
high  places,  the  whole  mess  Is  swept  under 
the  rug  •  •  •  even  to  the  extent  that  our 
own  President  seems  never  to  have  heard  of 
Mr    Baker  before. 

We  were  told  in  June  by  the  nine  wise 
men  that  our  State  legislatures,  many  of 
which  are  patterned  after  the  %'ery  legisla- 
ture prescribed  for  the  Federal  Government 
are  now  unconstitutional  and  that,  contrary 
to  the  Constitution,  the  affairs  of  the  States 
are  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  those  States 
(I  see  that  Congress  Is  attempting  to  do 
something  about  this  decision  •  •  •  be- 
cause It  hits  them  right  where  they  live 
•  •  •  right  in  the  job.  You  see.  many 
astute  observers  see  this  decision  as  the  fore- 
runner of  a  Supreme  Court  decision  to  re- 
apportion the  U.S.  Senate,  too. ) 

Financial  integrity  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past.  "Sp>end  yourself  rich,"  we  are  told, 
and  charge  the  whole  thing  to  your  children 
and  your  children's  children.  Just  raise  the 
national  debt  limit,  print  paper  money  not 
backed  by  real  money  and  dont  worn,-,  were 
having  a  ball.  (I  suggest  you  check  with 
your  banker  and  see  how  long  he'll  let  you 
operate  this  way.) 

We  are  going  to  fight  poverty  by  taking 
away  man's  right  to  be  a  man  and  stand  on 
his  own  feet  and  earn  his  own  way  We  are 
going  to  defeat  poverty  by  giving  and  giving 
and  giving  to  the  poor,  to  the  young,  to  the 
old,  to  the  successful  and  the  unsuccessful 
to  the  minority  groups,  and  on  and  on  and 
on.  (I  see  where  Sargent  Shrlver  Just  gave 
Cherokee  a  little  something  she  didn't  want 
In  the  form  of  a  work  camp  at  Kings  Moun- 
tain, and  I  salute  Mayor  Queen  for  his  out- 
spoken stand.) 

What  Lb  the  outcome  of  all  this  vot-e-buying 
giveaway  of  your  money  and  mine?  iThe 
Government  doesn't  have  any  money  re- 
member, except  that  which  we  give  it  m 
taxes.) 

The  tragic  outcome,  my  friends,  is  social- 
ism. The  complete  welfare  state  where  every 
facet  of  your  dally  lives  is  in  the  hands  of  h 
benevolent  government.  During  the  last  30 
years,  we  have  seen  a  slow  and  deadly  creep- 
ing toward  this  form  of  government.  It  has 
come  during  your  lifetime  and  mine  and  it 
has  come  so  gradually  that  all  but  the  most 
brilliant  among  us  have  failed  to  notice 

Well,  would  socialism  be  so  bad"'  "From 
each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each  accord- 
ing to  his  needs?"  E\'erybody  equal "^  That's 
not  what  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
meant  when  they  said:  All  men  are  created 
equal,  and  you  know  It.  They  referred  to 
equality  of  opportunity,  opportunity  to  take 
a  chance,  and  to  succeed  or  to  fail  Not 
leveling  all  men  off  at  a  point  of  average 
And  civil  rights  demonstrators  notwithstand- 
ing, the  American  Negro  has  that  same  op- 
portunity— many  have  done  it.  That's  the 
equality  guaranteed  In  our  Constitution. 

But.  I  asked  a  question.  I'd  better  answer 
it.  Is  socialism  so  tiad?  To  begin  with, 
arguments  against  it  are  very  difficult  to 
frame,  because  It  carries  that  aura  of  "help- 
ing  one's    fellow   man."   so   let   me   answer 
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the  question  by  quoting  a  very  brilliant 
man,  Nlcolal  Lenin.  Lenin  said.  In  effect, 
"Peed  a  nation  a  little  aoclallam  at  a  time 
and  It  Is  soon  ripe  for  communism."  If  this 
sounds  like  "It  can't  happen  here."  let  me 
quote  from  column  written  by  Elizabeth 
Curley  Flynn,  In  the  Communist  newspaper, 
the  Worker,  "June  was  a  month  of  vic- 
tories In  the  people's  struggle  for  democratic 
rights.  Leading,  of  course,  was  the  civil 
rights  bin.  Then  came  the  reapportionment 
decision.  On  June  8,  a  body  blow  was  de- 
livered to  the  McCarran  Act  by  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  upholding  the  fifth  amend- 
ment protection  of  Communists  In  refusing 
to  register  the  party.  A  Federal  court  In 
San  Francisco  reversed  the  conviction  of 
Archie  Brown  for  holding  office  In  the 
Longshoremen's  &  Warehousemen's  Ucflon 
while  an  admitted  member  ot  the  Communist 
Party.  Flash  I  Yesterday.  Dr.  Herbert 
Apthecker  and  I  won  our  passport  case. 
Whoopee !" 

Now  do  you  see  where  socialism  leads? 

For  myself,  I'd  rather  not  see  my  country 
became  a  Communist  nation.  Nor,  I  think, 
would  you. 

So  what  can  we  do  about  It? 

Three  things: 

1.  Know  the  system  under  which  the 
"United  States  is  supposed  to  operate.  The 
free  enterprise  system,  which  entails  free 
markets,  regulated  by  supply  and  demand, 
not  government  decree.  Read  about  it,  study 
It,  and  shout  its  praises  from  the  housetop. 

2.  If  the  Constitution  Is  outmoded  as  the 
experts  tell  us,  then  call  upon  Congress  to 
amend  It.  Eton't  circumvent  It  by  Executive 
order  and  Supreme  Court  Judicial  trickery. 

3.  Take  an  active  part  in  politics.  Let 
your  chosen  representatives  know  how  you 
feel  about  issues.  They  do  care.  When  a 
Congressman  doesn't  hear  from  his  constitu- 
ents on  a  given  Issue,  he  takes  that  to  mean 
tacit  approval  and  votes   accordingly. 

And  remember,  a  politician's  flrst  duty  is 
to  be  reelected;  he  will  do  what  is  necessary 
and  take  the  appropriate  steps  to  accomplish 
this,  be  he  Democrat.  Republican,  or  what 
have  you.  Therefore,  let  htm  know  how  you 
feel   on  every  issue   that  comes  before  him. 

The  action  is  ours.  We  are  the  ones  who 
can  get  this  country  back  on  the  road  to  con- 
stitutional government. 

So,  If  you  feel  this  country  Is  not  on  the 
road  to  socialism  through  Its  multiple  vote- 
getting  giveaway  programs.  If  you  feel  there 
Is  no  apparent  danger  in  the  welfare  state 
where  there  is  something  far  everybody  with 
no  work  and  no  cost  involved,  then  I  respect- 
fully suggest  you  do  the  same  thing  so  many 
of  us  have  been  doing  for  eo  many  years — 
nothing. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  think  our  Con- 
stitution Is  worth  protecting;  if  you  think 
America  is,  as  our  National  Anthem  pro- 
claims, "•  •  •  the  land  of  the  free,"  then  I 
suggest  you  write  your  Congresman  and  let 
him  know  how  you  feel. 

Two  great  civilizations,  to  which  we  owe 
much  of  our  heritage:  Greece,  from  whom 
we  got  the  concept  of  our  deniocracy;  Rome, 
from  whom  we  took  the  principle  of  govern- 
ment by  civil  law  •  •  •  both  these  great  na- 
tions, when  the  responsible,  Informed  citi- 
zenry no  longer  took  an  active  interest  In 
work  and  In  the  affairs  of  government,  fell 
from  the  pages  of  history. 

Let  us  then  heed  the  philosopher.  Santa- 
yana,  who  reminded  us.  "The  man  who  does 
not  recognize  and  understand  history  will  be 
forced  to  relive  it." 

So  let  us  accept  the  challenge  offered  by 
Mae  Craig,  the  little  lady  with  the  funny  haU. 
Let  us  bring  about  a  change,  deep  down,  in 
the  American  people.  A  genuine  crusade 
against  self-indulgence,  immorality,  pubUc 
and  private,  so  that  we  may  not  witness  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  American  Republic. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Thursday.  September  24, 1964 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
a  number  of  Members  Joined  me  in  dis- 
cussing Senator  Gold  water's  record  on 
foreign  and  military  policy.  In  an  anal- 
ysis of  Senator  Goldwaters  position. 
Walter  Lippmann  in  his  column  appear- 
ing in  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
has  put  the  matter  in  succinct  and  artic- 
ulate terms.  Mr.  Llppmann's  column  is 
as  follows: 

[Prom    the   Washington    (DC  )    Poet, 
Sept.  24.   1964] 
TtiDAY   AND  Tomorrow — On  Warmongering 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
General  Elsenhower  says  it  Is  "tommyrot" 
to  think  that  Senator  Ooldwatik  Is  a  "war- 
monger " — that  is  to  say,  a  man  who  wants 
to  start  a  war.     But  does  anybody  say  that 
Barrt  Goldwatek  wants  a  war?     I  know  of 
no  one  who  says  it,  or  thinks  it.     What  U 
being  said  Is  that  he  is  the  kind  of  man  who 
would  be  much  more  likely  than  President 
Johnson  to  get  us  into  a  big  war. 

This  charge,  which  la  affecting  the  cam- 
paign profoundly,  is  that  Senator  C«ou>- 
WATEBs  admiration  of  brinkmanship,  his  im- 
pulsive wUUngnesa  to  threaten  nuclear  war, 
could  put  this  country  in  the  position  where 
the  only  choice  left  was  between  surrender 
and  nuclear  vyar.  It  is  not  that  Bajut  Gotj>- 
WATE31  wants  to  have  a  war;  it  is  that  he 
denounces  every  alternative  to  war  as  sur- 
render, appeasement,  or  cowardice. 

The  crucial  fallacy  of  his  military  thinking 
and  of  his  ideas  about  fcM-eign  policy  Is  the 
aasiunptlon  that  the  United  States  must  be 
and  will  be  obeyed  by  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  by  its  adversaries.  Its  rivals,  its  allies. 
Here  again  is  that  unreason  of  the  dreamer: 
the  illusion  of  superman  that  all  opponents 
can  be  commanded  to  disappear.  Of  course, 
the  Senator  doee  not  want  a  war.  But  he  is 
suffering  from  that  most  dangerous  of  all  the 
Illusions  of  a  statesman,  the  Illusion  of  om- 
nipotence. 

Thus,  If  one  studies  his  remarks  on  for- 
eign policy,  one  flnds  that  his  idea  of  diplo- 
macy is  to  deliver  an  ultimatum.  If  what  he 
means  la  what  he  says,  he  would  solve  aU 
our  difHcult  problems  by  issuing  an  ulti- 
matum to  somebody.  He  would  solve  the 
Vietnamese  conflict  by  an  ultlmatiun  to 
Hanoi  and  an  ultimatum  to  Pelplng.  He 
would  get  rid  of  the  nuisance  in  Cuba  by 
an  ultimatum  to  Castro.  He  would  remove 
the  Berlin  wall  by  an  ultimatum  to  ih» 
Soviet  Government. 

He  Is  at  pains  to  deny  that  he  is  trigger- 
happy,  and  General  Eisenhower  Is  now  testi- 
fying that  no  one  who  has  seen  a  war  could 
want  a  war.  But  Barrt  Goldwatir  Is  un- 
deniably ultimatum-happy.  And  this  makes 
him  a  very  dangerous  man.  For  there  are 
powerful,  brave,  and  proud  nations  which 
oppose  us  on  various  issues.  A  President 
who  would  conduct  foreign  policy  by  ulti- 
matum is  falling  to  realize  that  other  peo- 
ple are  like  Americans  in  that,  driven  to  it, 
they  will  fight  rather  than  surrender. 

This  is  the  specific  danger  of  Goldwater- 
ism  in  foreign  affairs:  an  Instinctive  and  Im- 
pulsive preference  for  the  ultimatum  rather 
than  for  negotiation.  That  is  why,  with- 
out intending  to  have  a  war,  he  would  prove 
to  be  a  precipitator  of  warlike  crises  and 
perhaps  of  the  ultimate  crisis  of  a  war  ot 


annihilation.  For  him  the  outer  world  doe« 
not  really  exist:  the  foreigners  who  live  be- 
yond  the  seas  are  not  other  men  with  whoin 
we  must  live  on  this  planet  but  abstracttong 
who  wUl  vanish  if  the  President  barks  at 
them. 

There  has  been  no  serious  discussion  about 
foregln  affairs  in  this  campaign.  There  la 
not  likely  to  be.  For  the  President  Uvea  in 
the  daylight  world  and  there  he  deals  with 
Russians  and  Chinese  and  Germans  and 
South  Americans  and  Vietnamese  and  Gyp. 
riots,  all  of  whom  are  very  different  and  moat 
of  whom  are  very  ornery.  They  all  have  cer- 
tain things  In  common.  In  the  daylight 
world  the  President  knows  that  he  did  not 
create  them.  He  knows  that  he  does  not 
own  them.  And  he  knows  that  he  cannot 
command  them. 

But  Barry  Goldwater  does  not  live  in  the 
daylight  world  and  he  does  not  deal  with 
real  people,  only  with  the  good  guys  and  the 
bawl  guys  of  superman's  Imagining. 


Citation  Awarded  to  Senator  Lonf  of  Loui- 
siana at  the  Conference  on  Dual  Dis* 
tribation  Honors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SPARKMAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TKE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  24, 1964 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  small  businessman  has  no  bet- 
ter friend  In  this  body  than  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  our  esteemed  colleague 
Russell  B.  Long.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  I 
have  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of 
working  closely  with  Senator  Long  in  the 
labors  of  that  committee  throughout  the 
now  almost  15  years  It  has  had  j)erma- 
nent  standing.  Hence.  I  know  from  per- 
sonal observation  the  devotion  he  has 
given  and  the  effectiveness  of  his  work. 

Senator  Long  Is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Monopoly.  In  that  post, 
he  has  grappled  for  several  years  with 
the  problems  that  are  facing  small  busi- 
ness as  a  result  of  growing  trends  of  ver- 
tical Integration  and  dual  distribution. 
He  is  the  author  of  two  bills,  S.  1107  and 
S.  1108.  that  are  gaining  increasing  at-' 
tention  as  possible  means  for  alleviating 
these  problems. 

This  past  Tuesday,  our  colleague's  ef- 
forts were  recognized  in  a  citation 
awarded  to  him  by  the  Conference  on 
Dual  Distribution,  a  new  organization  of 
independent  businesses  representing  a 
number  of  Industries  and  all  segments  of 
the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cita- 
tion to  Senator  Long,  his  remarks  on  ac- 
ceptance, and  a  news  release  about  the 
Conference  on  Dual  Distribution  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation, 
remarks,  and  news  release  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CrrATION — CONfTRENCE     ON     DUAL     DlSTRtBtJ- 

■now 
As    chairman    of    the    Subcommittee    on 
Monopoly,  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, U.S.  Senate,  the  Honorable  Russklx  B. 


toNO,  has  demonstrated  keen  awareness  of 
the  problems  createa  for  American  independ- 
ent enterprtee  by  dual  distribution.  His  en- 
ergetic efforts  and  constuctive  propoeals  have 
contributed  importantly  to  the  development 
of  Bolutioos  of  these  problems.  This  certifi- 
cate acknowledges  with  grateful  appreciation 
Senator  Long's  dedication  to  the  goal  of 
strengthening  small  business  as  a  continuing 
vital  force  in  our  national  economy. 
[seal] 

O.  F.  Beall, 

National  Cochairnian. 
Lawrence  Schacht, 
National  Cocfiairman. 
Given  at  Waahlngton  September  22,  1964. 


Remarks  of  Senator  Russell  B.  Long.  Chair- 
man, SuBCOMMrrTEE  ON  Monopoly,  Senate 
Small  Bttbiness  CoMMrrrEE,  at  the  Con- 
rcRENCB  ON  Dual  Distribxjtion,  Interna- 
tional Inn,  Washington,  DC,  September 
22,  1964 

Mr.  Schacht,  Mr.  Beall,  and  members  of 
the  Conference  on  Dual  Distribution,  you  do 
me  great  honor  with  this  award,  and  I  thank 
you  for  it  most  gratefully.  I  guess  no  one 
really  dislikes  a  word  of  commendation  for 
his  efforts,  now  and  then,  and  it  is  especially 
pleasant  when  the  word  comes  from  so  sig- 
nificant and  promising  a  group  as  this  one — 
and  in  a  document  suitable  for  framing.  So 
1  thank  you  again — for  your  warm  hospital- 
ity, for  the  very  generous  words  contained  in 
this  citation,  and— most  of  all — for  being 
here. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  that  last — 
why  I  thank  you  for  being  here.  The  pres- 
ence of  all  of  you  in  this  room,  for  the  pur- 
pose you  have  assembled,  makes  an  accurate 
prophet  of  me.  It  is  now  6  years,  at  least, 
since  I  flrst  began  to  think  and  predict  that 
someday  there  would  be  a  national  multiple- 
industry  organization  concerned  exclusively 
with  the  problems  of  dual  distribution.  I 
mean  no  disrespect  to  Lawrence  Schacht, 
Franklin  Beall,  "Eric"  Erlckson,  Morris  Roe- 
off,  and  Max  Rogel,  your  organizing  commit- 
tee, when  I  say  that  if  they  had  not  Invented 
this  Conference,  someone  else  would  have 
had  to.  I  know  that  others  have  thought 
about  It.  It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  your 
Founding  Fathers  that  they  have  done  it. 

Among  the  general  public.  I  suspect  that 
99  [}eople  out  of  100  have  not  yet  so 
much  as  heard  the  term  "dual  distribution." 
Even  in  the  ranks  of  commerce  and  industry, 
8  out  of  10  small  businessmen  might  be 
at  a  loss  to  define  It  But  I  think  virtually 
10  out  of  10  small  businessmen  today  would 
know  Immediately  what  you  were  talking 
about  when  you  defined  "dual  distribution" 
to  them  as  the  situation  In  which  your  sup- 
plier becomes  your  comp>etltor.  Perhapw  as 
many  as  3  to  5  out  of  10  small  businesses 
have  experienced  it  personally  by  now,  in 
some  form  or  other,  at  some  level  or  other. 

My  own  first  close  look  at  dual  distribution 
came  about  in  1958.  At  that  time  I  was 
approached,  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Conrunlttee,  by  small  business 
dfalers  and  distributors  in  the  flat  glass  in- 
dustry. That  industry  was  then  experlenc- 
Ing  a  rather  rapid  growth  in  dual  distribu- 
tion, from  various  sources  and  of  various 
ty[>es.  Even  earlier,  the  Senate  Small  Busl- 
nps.s  Committee  had  been  active  In  studying 
dual  distribution  In  the  tire  Industry 

After  hearings,  my  subcommittee  Issued  a 
rpp<jrt  on  Its  study  of  the  glass  Industry, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  full  committee 
and  filed  as  Senate  Report  1015  of  the  86th 
C'ngress.  It  Is  interesting — and  an  Indica- 
tion, perhaps,  of  the  hazards  inherent  in  rec- 
"mmending  in  this  field— that  the  two  dual 
distribution  bills  I  finally  Introduced  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  after  our  glass  report 
ciime  out  bore  no  resemblance  to  any  of  the 
10  recommendations  In  the  report      As  in  so 


many  other  areas  of  our  complex  society,  in 
the  field  of  dual  distribution  It  is  easier  to 
describe  an  aUment  than  to  prescribe  for  its 
cure. 

At  the  time  I  originally  Introduced  the 
two  dual  distribution  bills,  back  in  Septem- 
ber of  1961,  I  admitted  that  I  wasn't  positive 
they  would  provide  the  final,  workable  an- 
swer; I  had  myself  rejected  many  other  ideas 
before  writing  up  these  two  in  legal  language. 
It  la  possible  that  these,  In  tiirn,  may  have 
to  give  way  to  still  others  before  we  reach 
something  that  will  represent  a  broad  enough 
consensus  of  Congress  and  business  to  secure 
passage.  But  somewhere  a  beginning  must 
be  made,  and  I  am  glad  that  my  bills  have 
served  that  purjKJse. 

Your  Chairman  has  admonished  me  to  be 
brief,  and  it  is  at  least  as  welcome  advice  to 
me  as  to  you,  for  the  pressures  of  legisla- 
tive business  back  at  the  Capitol  are  Intense 
today.  Therefore,  I  am  going  to  assume  that 
you  understand — or  from  other  speakers  to- 
day will  get  understanding  of — the  provisions 
of  S.  1107,  the  Antitrust  'Vertical  Integration 
Amendments,  and  S.  1108,  the  Dual  Distribu- 
tion Reporting  Act.  I  know  that  some  other 
good  ideas  are  going  to  be  forthcoming  from 
the  House  Small  Business  subcommittee 
work  that  our  able  friend.  Congressman 
Roosevelt,  has  been  leading  with  such  vigor 
for  so  long 

But  I  want  to  close  by  reminding  you  how 
tremendously  Important  a  part  you — all  of 
you — have  to  play  in  this  effort  to  find  fair. 
workable  solutions  to  the  problems  of  dual 
distribution.  Those  problems  are  very  se- 
vere. You  would  not  have  taken  the  time 
and  spent  the  money  to  be  here  today  If 
they  weren't  hurting  your  own  business  right 
where  you  live.  But  the  remedies  proposed 
by  my  bills,  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  also 
sponsored,  must  be  recognized  to  be  drastic 
ones.  After  long  thought,  it  is  my  Judg- 
ment that  nothing  less  drastic  would  do 
any  good;  but  you  must  all  recognize  that 
the  Congress  will  never  pass  these  bills  with- 
out the  most  widespread  kind  of  Interest  and 
support  from  the  business  community. 

In  its  12th,  13th.  and  14th  annual  reports, 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee  has 
earnestly  recommended  and  urged  the  Judi- 
ciary Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
to  hold  hearings  on  these  bills  of  mine  and 
Congressman  Roosevelt's.  But  no  hearings 
have  yet  been  scheduled  by  either  legislative 
committee.  Neither  my  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness subcommittee  nor  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
House  Small  Business  subcommittee  can  get 
these  bills  out  on  the  floor  for  debate  and 
a  vote.  That  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  Judiciary  Committees,  and  they  will  only 
do  it  after  they  are  persuaded  to  hold  and 
have  held  hearings. 

At  such  legislative  hearings,  the  Senate 
SmtUl  Business  Committee  said  in  Its  12th 
annual  report,  it  will  be — and  I  quote — "in- 
cumbent up>on  the  small  business  supp)orters 
of  this  legislation  to  produce  evidence  that 
the  problem  is,  indeed,  as  severe  as  they  have 
averred,  and  that  these  bills  will  help  to 
solve  it,  not  only  in  their  own  but  in  the 
national   Interest." 

An  organization  such  as  the  one  being 
born  here  today  can  produce  that  evidence, 
marshal  it,  and  present  it  where  it  matters — 
at  hearings  of  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittees  of  the  Senate  and  House  Ju- 
diciary Committees.  Even  before  that,  you 
can  produce  the  kind  of  broad-based  busi- 
ness support  that  must  be  present  before 
those  subcommittees  will  even  hold  hear- 
ings. 

I  welcome,  therefore,  the  formation  of  a 
national  Conference  on  Dual  Distribution; 
I  congratulate  all  of  you  on  the  part  you 
are  taking  in  a  great  and  necessary  effort; 
and  I  wish  you  the  best  of  luck  in  your 
work — "not  only  In  your  own  but  In  the 
national    interest." 

Thank  you. 


[News  Release] 

Dual  DisTKiBtmoK  Pboblem  Emphasized 

Washington.  D.C.  September  22. — Nearly 
100  representatives  of  Independent  business 
and  industry — meeting  In  Washington  today 
(Tuesday)  at  the  ofQclal  organization  gather- 
ing of  the  new  national  Conference  on  Dual 
Distribution — emphasized  the  growing  im- 
portance of  the  dual  distribution  problem  by 
stating  that  It  has  now  beocMne  neceesary  for 
them  to  Import  materiaLs  from  abroad  in 
order  to  keep  from  being  squeezed  out  of 
business. 

Today's  national  meeting  was  called  by 
Lawrence  Schacht,  president  of  the  Schacht 
Steel  Corp.,  New  York,  cochairman  with  OF. 
Beall,  Portland.  Dreg.,  of  the  original  orga- 
nizing committee  of  the  conference.  Beall 
is  vice  president  of  the  Beall  Pipe  &  Tank 
Corp. 

Principal  speakers  at  today's  daylong 
meeting  at  the  International  Inn  were  Sena- 
tor Russell  B.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Irving 
Maness,  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  Gregg  Potvin, 
counsel  to  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. 

Awards  were  presented  by  the  conference 
group  to  Senator  Long  and  to  Representative 
James  Roosevelt,  of  California,  for  their  ef- 
forts in  attempting  to  solve  the  dual  dis- 
tributlMi  problem  which  is  plaguing  Ameri- 
can industry. 

Representative  Roosevelt  was  unable  to  be 
present  and  his  award  was  accepted  by  Mr. 
Potvin. 

In  calling  the  meeting,  Mr.  Schacht  said 
in  his  letters  to  Senator  Long  and  other 
leaders: 

"You  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  great 
adverse  impact  of  dual  distribution  upon  the 
independent  business  sector  of  the  business 
community.  Competition  of  the  distribution 
and  fabricating  arms  of  vertically  integrated 
complexes  with  the  independents,  in  the 
same  functional  area  whom  they  supply, 
merits,  we  believe,  the  ever  increasing  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  at  both  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  levels. 

"The  bills  already  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Long  and  Congressman  Roosevelt,  and 
the  hearings  already  conducted  by  Congress- 
man Roosevelt  as  Chairman  of  Subcom- 
mittee No.  4,  are  indispensably  important 
steps  which  we  believe  must  be  Implemented 
and  brought  to  fruition  through  the  efforts 
of  the  independent  businessmen  affected. 
They  cannot  do  this  without  your  active 
Interest  and  suppcM-t." 

Indicative  of  the  widespread  current  in- 
fluence on  American  business  of  the  dual 
distribution  problem  was  the  fact  that  to- 
day's meeting  was  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  the  following  Independent  businesses 
and  industries: 

Aluminum,  steel,  biisiness  machines,  cul- 
vert pipe,  construction,  warehousing,  paint 
and  wallpaper,  glass,  and  electrical  construc- 
tion,  among  others. 

It  was  announced  at  the  meeting  that: 
"The  Conference  on  Dual  Distribution  will 
actively  seek  a  solution  to  the  problems 
poeed  by  the  practice  of  dual  distribution 
The  Conference  will.  In  future,  include  all 
trade  associations  and  Individual  emaU  bus- 
inessmen who  honestly  and  sincerely  desire 
to  help  find  the  way  to  prevent  the  abuses 
and  Inequities  Involved  with  the  problem  of 
dual  distribution." 

The  following  were  appointed  as  mem- 
bers of  an  interim  organizational  commit- 
tee to  help  In  the  organization  of  the  grow- 
ing membership  of  the  Conference:  Max 
Rogel  and  Morris  Roec^. 

Headquarters  for  the  Conference  on  Dual 
Distribution  have  been  established  at  Suite 
229,  Shoreham  Building,  15th  and  H  Sta-eets, 
NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 
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Race  I«  tiie  ReasoD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

or   SOUTH    CABOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  24.  1964 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  last  few  days  a  most  enlightening 
article  appeared  in  the  Greenville  News, 
Greenville,  S.C.  The  statements  of  Mr. 
Dixon,  a  nationally  known  news  colum- 
nist, author  of  the  article,  serve  to  prove 
the  deplorable  depths  to  which  racisd  re- 
lations have  been  lowered  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  wish  to  have  Ken 
Dixon's  material  reprinted  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  in  order  to  fully  illus- 
trate that  the  riots  and  unrest  reported 
recently  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
other  major  northern  cities  are  not  Just 
the  work  of  hoodlums.  Contrary  to  what 
several  news  reports  would  have  people 
believe — they  indicate  that  groups  caus- 
ing trouble  have  no  tie-in  with  racial 
questions — these  outbursts  of  violence 
are  very  much  the  product  of  a  loss  of 
respect  between  the  races.  Tlie  arro- 
gance and  disrespect  shown  by  the  yoimg 
Negroes  in  Mr.  Dixon's  case,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Capitol,  are  perfect  ex- 
amples of  the  Initial  steps  toward  the 
violent  hostilities  and  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  property  which  naturally  follow. 

The  article  follows : 

DxFKXSsiNO  Chanoxs  IN  Racz  Rklations 
(By  Kenneth  L.  Dixon) 

Washington. — It  probably  was  inevitable 
that  with  the  whole  world  torn  by  racial 
turmoU.  this  so-called  capital  of  the  world 
would  have  to  suffer  along  with  the  rest. 

But  If  you  have  lived  here  In  happier  days, 
and  return  for  a  brief  visit,  the  drastic 
change  in  race  relations  Is  a  depressing  thing 
to  see. 

When  my  wife  and  I  flrst  moved  here  at 
the  start  of  World  War  n.  the  District  of 
Coliunbla  was  checlcerboarded  with  sectors 
where  black  and  white  lived,  either  side  by 
side  or  Just  across  the  street  from  one  an- 
other. And  they  were  neighbors  friendly 
neighbors. 

Our  home  was  In  such  a  sector  during  part 
of  the  time  I  was  overseas,  and  my  wife  was 
attending  night  school.  But  she  never  had 
a  qualm  about  catching  the  bus  or  street- 
car when  neccflsary  (cabs  were  hard  to  come 
by  then,  you  may  recall),  and  walking  from 
the  comer  up  the  dark  street  to  the  bouse 
late  at  night. 

JUST    NKICHBOBS 

Had  she  ever  been  threatened,  one  scream 
would  have  brought  the  whole  neighborhood 
out  In  her  defense — the  whites  from  one  side 
of  the  street  and  the  Negroes  from  the  other. 
We  know  because  It  happened  to  a  friend  of 
ours.  This  female  friend  let  out  one  mighty 
yell  and  the  guy  who  was  threatening  her 
suddenly  saw  men  pouring  out  of  the  doors 
on  both  sides  of  the  street  and  he  fled  In 
terror. 

And  this  wasn't  a  rlch-whltc-man,  jxxw- 
black-man  relationship.  A  lot  of  the  guys 
across  the  street  made  more  money  than  I 
did.     It  was  simply  that  we  were  neighbors. 

But  it  Uu't  that  way  any  more. 

In  that  particular  sector  the  physical  ap- 
pearance has  changed  drastically.  Most  of 
the  old  houses  have  been  razed  to  make 
way  for  new  apartment  buildings.  But 
that  physical  progress  cannot  begin  to  com- 


pensate for  the  deterioration  In  racial  peace 
and  harmony. 

I  would  not  dream  of  allowing  my  wife  to 
walk  thoae  streets  alone,  even  In  daylight — 
and  I  myaelf  would  not  walk  them  alone 
after  dark. 

In  that  and  other  sections  even  armed  po- 
licemen do  not  walk  their  beats  alone.  They 
either  patrol  In  pairs  or  accompanied  by  a 
trained  fighting  dog  on  a  leash. 

THE  SIN  OF  COLOB 

In  fact,  right  out  here  on  the  well-lighted 
hill  the  other  night — within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  Capitol — I  saw  pollcetnen  walking  with 
big  trained  dogs  at  heel. 

Walking  from  my  hotel  the  three  blocks 
or  so  to  the  Capitol  Just  after  dark  one  night 
when  there  was  a  late  session.  I  was  cursed 
out  audibly  twice  by  small  groups  of  young 
Negro  men.  Since  I'd  never  seen  them  and 
they'd  never  seen  me  before,  my  only  sin  was 
being  white. 

And  right  In  front  of  the  Old  Senate  Office 
Building  I  saw  a  white  taxi  driver  deliberate- 
ly swerve  his  cab  to  frighten — If  not  actually 
to  hit — a  well-dressed  Negro  who  stepped  off 
the  curb  to  hall  him. 

This  tragic  transformation  In  race  rela- 
tionship has  to  be  seen  to  be  believed,  and 
it  makes  you  weep  Internally. 

The  only  possible  good  that  could  come 
of  It  is  that  Congress,  dealing  with  racial 
strife  at  home  and  abroad  cannot  possibly 
Ignore  the  powder  keg  right  here. 

It  might  make  them  a  little  more  careful 
about   lighting   legislative   matches. 


Campaign  Tactics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  24,  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  on  campaign  tac- 
tics, written  by  WUllam  F.  Buckley.  Jr.. 
and  published  on  September  22  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  Fighting  Dirtt 
(By  William   F.   Buckley,   Jr.) 

Writing  In  an  English  Journal,  Murray 
Kempton  predicted  last  July  after  the  nomi- 
nation of  Senator  Goldwater  that  this  surely 
would  be  the  vilest  campaign  In  recent  his- 
tory.    It    appears  to  be  so. 

Consider  now  some  of  the  statements  of 
Senator  Goldwatxr's  opponents.  Within  a 
♦8-hour  period  last  week,  three  men  drew  a 
parallel  of  one  sort  or  other  between  Senator 
Goldwater  and  Hitler.     Specifically: 

George    Meany,    head    of    the    AFL-CIO; 

Martin  Luther  King,  head  of  the  nonvio- 
lent Negro  movement:   and 

Emanuel  Celler,  head  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  three  gentle- 
men were  provoked  into  objurgatory  ex- 
tremes, which  cannot  be  blamed  on  the  na- 
tional leadership:'    Indeed? 

But  the  national  leadership  was  directly 
Involved  In  the  little  1 -minute  spot  that  is 
going  the  rounds  of  our  television  screens, 
featuring  a  pretty  little  girl  licking  an  Ice 
cream  cone,  with  audio  commentary  to  the 
effect  that  Senator  Goldwater  wants  to  re- 
stime  nuclear  testa,  which  would  contaminate 
the  milk,  which  would  contaminate  the  Ice 


cream,  wblch  would  contaminate  the  prettr 
little  girl.    Poor  Uttle  girl.  ' 

She  doesn't  know,  and  John  BaUey  wont 
tell  her.  that  Edward  Teller  announced  lait 
w««k  that  the  United  8tat«B  has  developed 
hydrogen  bombs  that  are  100  percent  fr«e  of 
fallout:  and  presumably  the  little  girl  Is  not 
to  be  reminded  that  President  Tnmian  and 
President  Elsenhower,  whom  we  know  ai 
moderates,  conducted  nuclear  tests  of  a  very, 
very  dirty  kind  during  their  adminlstratlonsi 
on  the  grounds  that  to  do  so  was  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  kind  of  freedom  that 
I>ermits  little  girls  to  eat  Ice  cream  cones,  and 
big  boys  to  lie  about  the  dangers  of  doing  so. 

Or  consider  the  lead  editorial  In  the 
current  Issue  of  the  Satiirday  Evening  Post. 
Senator  Goldwater  is — "a  wild  man.  a  stray, 
an  unprincipled  and  ruthless  political  Jujltsu 
artist." 

Strange;  the  Saturday  Evening  Poet's  prin- 
cipal political  writer  is  Stewart  AIsop.  who 
wrote  as  recently  as  last  fall  that  Senator 
Goldwater  was  a  man  of  principle  and  of 
total  sincerity. 

The  English  are  having  &n  election  at  this 
moment,  and  the  strictly  enforced  rules  of 
English  politics  require  an  interesting  act  of 
political  discipline. 

No  one  may  issue  a  piece  of  political  propa- 
ganda against  one  or  another  political  candi- 
date without  the  express  consent  of  the  op- 
posing political  candidate  or  his  agent. 

Thus.  George  Meany  would  not  be  eUIbwed 
to  "draw  a  parallel"  between  Senator  Gold- 
water  and  Hitler  without  the  consent  of 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

Thus  the  publisher  of  an  obscene  Uttle 
magazine  In  New  York  could  not  publicly 
question  Senator  Goldwatxr's  sajQlty  In  full- 
page  ads  without  L.B  J.'s  consent  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  know  whether  such  rules  could 
be  applied  In  the  United  States  under  the 
first  amendment,  and  I  am  not  altogether 
sure  that  I  would  welconu  their  Institution. 
But  the  British,  who  have  had  such  a  long 
experience  with  democracy,  recognize  that 
vile  campaigns  are  the  enemy  of  thoughtful 
political  discourse.  We  do  not  seem  to  know 
that  at  all. 
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Gardner  Witkrow — Eolo^ 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

or   INDLAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  September  23. 1964 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
great  sorrow  that  I  have  Just  listened  to 
the  announcement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Thomson]  of  the  passing 
of  my  great  friend  Gardner  Wlthrow. 
Like  the  majority  leader  who  has  spoken 
so  ably  and  so  well  here,  and  so  fluently, 
may  I  say  that  Gardner  Wlthrow  WM 
one  of  the  most  respected  Members  of 
this  body  to  serve  here  in  my  time.  He 
was  a  broadmlnded  person  and  was  al- 
ways Interested  In  the  welfare  of  the 
people  who  sent  him  down  here.  Like- 
wise, he  was  also  interested  in  the  affairs 
of  our  great  Nation  and  of  his  great  State 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  number  of  occsuion* 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  be  with  Gardner 
Wlthrow  in  his  home  district  in  Wiscon- 


sin. My  wife  had  &n  uncle  who  was  head 
of  the  History  Department  at  La  Crosse 
State  Teachers  College.  While  we  were 
up  there  to  see  him  I  frequently  saw 
Gardner,  and  on  other  occasions  I  was 
there  from  time  to  time  in  Joint  political 
efforts  with  him.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  here 
by  his  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
Bcntatlves.  I  can  testify  firsthand  that 
he  was  held  in  the  same  high  regard  and 
esteem  by  the  people  of  his  area  in  Wis- 
consin. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  mourn  his  passing. 
I  am  truly  sorry  that  he  is  gone.  Cer- 
tainly, he  left  here  a  great  imprint  and 
a  great  example  of  conduct  and  states- 
manship that  many  of  us  could  well 
emulate. 


Itchy  Political  Fingers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or  NKw  HAMPsnrRX 

EN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  24, 1964 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  for  September  23  In- 
cludes an  interesting  article,  written  by 
John  Chamberlain,  which  puts  into  per- 
spective some  of  the  allegations  being 
made  today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  23,  1964] 

Thesk    Days — Itcht    PoLmcAL    Ftncehs 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 

The  queertlon  of  itchy  Angers  l.s  a  major 
preoccupation  with  the  {xdlticians  this 
autumn.  Senator  Goldwater  is  accused  of 
having  an  Irresponsible  trigger  finger  be- 
cause he  advocates  giving  the  NATO  com- 
mander authority  to  use  tactical  atomic 
weiipons  without  consulting  the  I*re«ldent  In 
the  event  that  the  Russians  pull  a  surprise 
nuclear  Infantry  and  tank  attack  on  West 
Germany. 

Senator  Goldwater  is,  of  course,  merely 
supporting  what  military  men  insist  is  a  ne- 
cessity if  they  hope  to  save  their  troops  from 
almost  Instant  obliteration.  The  military 
men — Generals  LeMay,  Lemnltzer,  Thomas 
S  Pi«*er — could  speak  out  on  this,  but  they 
Would  first  have  to  be^  unmuzzled. 

Commonsense — which.  I  suppose,  is  as  rare 
a  cnmmodity  as  there  is — should  tell  the 
American  voter  that  Senator  Goldwater  Is  a 
r(f  jxiiislble  spokesman  for  trained  military 
mt'ii  when  It  comes  to  advocating  that  the 
NATO  commander  have  the  authority  to 
reply  Instantly  in  kind  to  a  tactical  nuclear 
flit. irk. 

A  soldier  deprived  for  a  critical  period  of 
tlic  right  of  self-defense  with  the  same  weap- 
Dn  the  enemy  is  using  cannot  p>06slbly  sus- 
tain his  morale  If,  by  chance,  he  Is  left  alive 
U>  lire  back  after  an  Inevitable  time-consum- 
ing call  by  his  commander  to  Washington 
or  Texas. 

.'^o  much,  then,  for  one  Imputation  of  Itchy 
fl!a-ers.  if  this  allegation  Is  a  phony,  how- 
ever, there  Is  another  charge  of  itchy  fingers 
that  can  be  siistalned.  And  that  is  the 
charge  of  itchy  fingers  on  the  monetary 
splgut. 

Suddenly,  in  the  effort  to  attract  votes, 
the  cry  In  the  higher  echelons  of  the  "in- 


party  is  to  call  for  turning  on  every  spigot 
possible.  Representative  John  D.  Dikcell 
returns  to  Washington  after  a  close  victory 
In  a  Michigan  Democratic  primary  with  the 
news  that  a  few  old-age  pensioners  saved 
him  from  the  so-called  backlash.  So  the 
orders  have  gone  out  to  whip  up  enthusiasm 
for  medicare. 

It  does  not  matter  that  young  married 
couples  in  their  twenties,  living  on  $5,000  a 
year,  cannot  p>os6ibly  maintain  private  In- 
surance if  the  social  security  bite  Is  upp>ed 
to  pay  for  the  Federal  hospitalization  of 
anybody  and  everybody  in  the  65-year-old 
brackets. 

The  cry  is  out.  too,  to  vote  for  partisans  of 
the  theory  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  provide  mass  transit  for  our  big  cities, 
to  pump  in  money  for  education,  and  to  clear 
more  downtown  areas  for  resale  at  a  favored 
price  to  redevelopers. 

Now,  if  one  thing  is  plain,  it  Is  that  when 
tax  money  is  pumped  from  the  States  to 
Washintgon  and  then  back  again  via  Federal 
bureaus,  the  bureaucrats  take  a  hefty  "liv- 
ing expense"  cut  from  it.  How  much  sim- 
pler it  would  be  to  let  the  States  collect  their 
own  excise  taxes.  Or  how  much  simpler  it 
would  be  to  accept  Barrt  Goldwater's  pro- 
posal for  a  Federal  remission  of  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  taxes  to  the  States  to  use  as  local 
citizens  see  fit. 

The  States  are  quite  capable  of  taking  care 
of  their  own  needj  if  they  have  funds  and 
local  incentive  to  do  it.  One  currently  popu- 
lar Federal  idea  Is  that  Washington  should 
supply  money  to  erase  scars  caused  by  strip 
mining.  But  in  Indiana,  for  example,  where 
taxes  are  levied  on  nominally  worthless 
8trlpp)ed-out  coal  areas,  the  owners  of  the 
land,  to  put  value  back  into  their  taxed  real 
estate,  have  reclaimed  all  save  3,621  acres 
out  of  a  total  of  80,000. 

Every  coal  State  could  do  what  Indiana 
has  done.  But  not  If  election-hungry  poli- 
ticians get  their  itchy  fingers  on  the  Federal 
spigot. 


Our  Decline  in  Morality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24, 1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  un- 
animous consent  I  include  the  following 
editorial  reprinted  in  the  Dixon  Evening 
Telegraph  which  is  seLf -explanatory' : 
Our  Decline  in  Morality 

Ray  Page,  State  superintendent  of  public 
Instruction,  in  a  recent  speech,  called  atten- 
tion to  a  disturbing  trend  in  Arrierican  so- 
ciety which  distresses  those  who  want  to  see 
a  strong  and  healthy  Nation  passed  on  to  a 
generation  yet  unborn. 

Mr.  Page  discussed  the  apathy  with  which 
so  many  Americans  now  accept  the  steady 
decline  of  morality  In  our  society.  An  edu- 
cator with  broad  exi>erlence  in  the  high 
school  classroom  as  well  as  in  the  adminis- 
trative area.  Mr.  Page  cited  distressing  evi- 
dence of  how  deeply  this  dry  rot  of  adult 
indifference  is  eating  into  the  core  of  our 
youth. 

He  mentioned  an  August  report  of  the 
National  Education  Association  which  re- 
ported that  62  percent  of  American  teachers, 
who  have  had  20  or  more  year^  of  teaching 
experience,  agree  that  students*  behavior  in 
the  classroom  has  grown  considerably  more 
unruly  in  the  last  20  years. 

A  major  reason.  Mr.  Page  believes,  why 
students  are  becoming  increasingly  con- 
temptuous of  authority  is  because  "they  have 


examples  at  the  highest  level  of  govern- 
ment of   dishonesty  and   Imsnorality." 

He  notes  that  "big  crime  Is  big  buelnese  and 
big  criminals  are  the  subject  ot  glamor  and 
considerable  publicity." 

He  cites  the  alarming  degree  of  govern- 
ment immorality  at  the  highest  level  as  Il- 
lustrated by  the  Bobby  Baker  and  Billy  Sol 
Estes  cases. 

Mr.  Page  speaks  for  uncounted  thousands 
of  Americans  when  he  deplores  the  casual  ac- 
ceptance of  these  glaring  examples  of  high 
level  WTongdolng  and  the  complacency  with 
which  the  spread  of  the  moral  blight 
throughout  our  society  is  viewed. 

This  concern  is  a  major  reason  why  Mr. 
Page  and  so  many  like  him  are  devoting  their 
individual  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  presiden- 
tial campaign  of  Senator  Barst  Goldwater. 

They  see  in  the  no-nonsense  attitude  of 
Senator  Goldwater,  his  refusal  to  compro- 
mise with  those  elements  of  society  which 
shrug  off  the  growing  dangers  to  our  ba&lc 
fabric  of  democracy  as  unimportant,  a  re- 
newed devotion  to  preservation  of  the  virtues 
and  principles  which  have  made  this  country 
great. 

Mr.  Page  in  his  own  words  offers  an  In- 
spiring evaluation  of  a  man  who  has  cai>- 
tured  the  imagination  of  those  Americans 
more  concerned  with  the  kind  of  America  we 
leave  for  the  future  than  for  the  national 
comforte    we   might   enjoy   today. 

"A  man  with  the  courage  to  \oolk.  at  our 
history  and  p>oint  out  what  Is  good  and  Im- 
portant in  it;  and  a  man  with  the  vision 
to  fight  for  the  prestige  of  those  historical 
principles  and  precepts  for  America's  future. 
That  man,  Barrt  Goldwat^,  has  captured 
the  Imagination  of  vast  numbers  of  the 
American  pec^le." 

These  are  Indeed  words  that  all  should 
heed. 


Judge  Sarah  T.  Hughei  Writes  of  the 
Crisis  in  the  Cities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1964 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
of  all  the  many  domestic  problems  cre- 
ated by  the  movement  of  this  Nation 
into  an  ever  more  industrial  age,  perhaps 
the  most  basic  is  the  problem  of  the 
cities.  Is  the  city  of  the  future  to  be  a 
place  characterized  by  inadequate  hous- 
ing, overcrowded  conditions,  polluted  air, 
and  a  pervasive  urban  ugliness?  If  the 
answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  a  re- 
sounding "No,"  which  it  must  be.  our 
cities  must  begin  now  to  face  up  to  these 
problems  before  they  reach  unmanage- 
able proportions. 

I  am  gratified  that  many  cities  in 
Texas  are  showing  awareness  of  the  need 
to  plan  for  the  future.  Dallas  and 
Houston,  two  of  the  fastest  growing  cities 
in  the  country,  have  been  singularly 
imaginative  in  this  regard,  as  an  article 
In  the  September  issue  of  Nation's  Busi- 
ness points  out.  Especially  noteworthy 
is  the  fact  that  '.hese  two  cities  have  been 
making  substantial  progress  without 
Federal  aid.  I  commend  the  forward- 
looking  leaders  of  Dallas  and  Houston 
for  the  initiative  and  skill  they  have  ex- 
hibited In  demonstrating  what  can  be 
done  at  the  local  leveL 
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In  many  of  our  communities,  especial- 
ly our  older  ones,  the  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  may  be  so  great,  and  the  re- 
sources so  slim,  that  outside  help  Is 
needed.  In  these  cases,  the  Federal 
Crovernment  stands  ready  to  offer  Its  as- 
sistance. Activity  at  both  the  local  and 
the  Federal  level  must  be  stepped  up  If 
urban  blight  Is  not  to  descend  upon  our 
great  cities  and  pervade  the  landscape  of 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  a  provocative  and  en- 
lightening article  on  our  urban  crisis 
app>ears  in  the  current  Issue  of  the  Texas 
Observer,  under  the  title  "The  Crisis  in 
the  Cities."  The  author  Is  the  Honor- 
able Sarah  T.  Hughes,  the  U.S.  District 
Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Texas. 
Judge  Hughes  was  recently  presented  the 
outstanding:  woman  jurist  award  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association;  and  she  is  the 
only  woman  ever  to  administer  the  Pres- 
idential oath  of  ofiBce  to  a  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ORD  the  article  to  which  I  have  referred, 
which  was  published  on  September  18  in 
the  Texas  Observer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Crisis  in  the   Cities 
(By  Sarah  T.  Hughes) 

Dallas. — According  to  a  recent  estimate, 
metropolitan  Dallas  will  double  Its  present 
population  by  1985.  President  Johnson.  In  a 
speech  delivered  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan on  May  22.  1964.  said  to  the  students. 
"Many  ot  you  will  live  to  see  the  day,  perhaps 
50  years  from  now.  when  there  will  be  4«0 
million  Americans;  fourth-fifths  in  urban 
areas.  In  the  remainder  of  the  century 
urban  peculation  will  double,  city  land  wUl 
double  "  A  recent  report  of  the  World  Health 
OrganlzaUon  declared,  "After  the  question  of 
keeping  world  peace,  metropolitan  planning 
Is  probably  the  most  serious  single  problem 
faced  by  man  in  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century  " 

These  statements  are  a  striking  summary 
of  the  urban  crisis  and  the  urgent  need  for 
action.  In  this  century  there  has  occurred 
the  most  massive  population  movement 
from  rural  to  urban  areas  history  has  ever 
seen.  These  people  come  from  a  limited 
environment,  bringing  with  them  their  tra- 
ditions and  living  habits.  Many  have  lived 
on  the  margin  of  existence,  and  their  edu- 
cation was  of  minor  importance  But  de- 
spite the  limitations,  life  on  the  farm  has 
been  relatively  self-sufficient  and  free  from 
restrictions.  A  living  was  made  by  physical 
effort  and  endurance.  Rural  communities 
have  been  fairly  stable,  with  close  family 
and  neighborhood  ties  and  with  much  of  the 
social  life  centered  around  the  church.  Po- 
litically the  people  were  of  some  signifi- 
cance County  officials  were  personally 
known    to   them. 

The  shift  to  the  city  has  meant  more  than 
a  change  In  physical  location.  The  Immi- 
grants entered  the  city  with  little  orienta- 
tion for  urban  living  and  have  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  live  in  deteriorated 
homes.  se{>arated  from  friends  and  without 
community  ties  Parmwork  has  given  them 
no  training  for  the  skilled  Job«  In  Industry 
or  experience  with  the  restrictions  on  their 
freedom  imposed  by  the  routine  work  of  the 
assembly  lines  in  factories.  They  are  unfa- 
miliar with  urban  problems,  and  politically 
they   feel   frustrated. 

They  must  alter  almost  all  their  living 
habits,  their  family  and  community  rela- 
tions,   and   adjust   to   the   manifold   difficul- 


ties of  obtaining  Jobs  and  providing  neces- 
sities for  living.  They  need  help,  but  few 
city  administrations,  welfare  agencies,  or 
churcbee  have  recognized  their  problems  or 
done  anything  to  alleviate  them.  There  has 
been  a  failure  to  provide  the  means  of  In- 
ducting them  into  the  requirements  of 
urban  living,  and  the  development  of  p>ock- 
ets  of  untrained  and  unadjusted  groujjs  has 
concerned  only  a  few. 

The  people  from  the  rural  areas  not  only 
present  a  problem  themselves,  but  they  con- 
tribute to  other  conditions  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  World  Health  Organization  report, 
may  reach  catastrophic  dimensions  In  the 
next  20  years.  President  Johnson  In  his 
May  22  speech  declared  that  In  the  remain- 
der of  the  century  "we  will  have  to  build 
homes,  highways,  and  facilities  equal  to  all 
those  since  this  country  was  first  settled  " 

The  New  York  Times,  In  an  editorial  com- 
menting on  the  report  of  the  World  Health 
Organization,  said.  "No  one  need  look  to  the 
United  States  for  precedent-setting  policies 
in  handling  the  worlds  No  2  problem. 
America  Is  the  country  of  nonplan. 
Cars  continue  to  Invade  the  cities  at  a  multi- 
plication rate  shared  only  by  rabbits,  trees 
are  defoliated,  smog  is  a  health  menace,  and 
urban  Immobility  Is  a  dally  threat  •  •  •  The 
United  States  has  a  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture but  no  Department  of  Urban  Affairs, 
though  in  15  years  80  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion win  be  concentrated  In  cities.  •  •  •  A 
city  like  New  York  still  has  no  master  plan. 
Resources  are  wasted,  the  stigma  of  formless 
sprawl  Is  on  the  land. 

"Control  Is  a  wicked  word,  even  for  the 
greater  democratic  good,  and  freedom  appar- 
ently Includes  the  right  to  consign  cities  to 
chaos  for  private  speculative  profit.  The 
warnings  are  shouted  by  congested  streets 
and  shoddy  buildings.  The  price  is  being 
paid  physically.  In  health  hazards  and  cltlea 
that  don't  work;  emotionally.  In  frustration 
and  neuroses,  and  esthettcally.  In  sheer,  solid 
ugUne.ss  " 

But  the  urban  crisis  created  by  the  vast 
Influx  of  population  Is  not  solely  physical. 
Arlstotel  has  said  of  the  city.  "Men  come  to- 
gether In  cities  In  order  to  live,  but  they  re- 
main together  In  order  to  live  the  good  life  " 
But  Ui  live  the  good  life  In  American  cities 
today  Is  Increasingly  difficult.  Along  with 
the  tremendous  Increase  In  population  there 
has  been  the  movement  to  suburbia,  result- 
ing In  lessened  Interest  In  the  old  city  and 
a  consequent  Ices  of  the  services  that  oan 
strengthen  those  qualities  of  life,  character 
development,  and  culture  which  only  the 
urban  center  can  provide  The  city  must  be 
more  than  a  place  to  care  for  physical  wants. 
It  should  also  be  the  clvUlzer  of  men  and  the 
builder  of  character. 

To  solve  the  problems  of  the  city  occa- 
sioned by  the  tremendou.s  immigration  from 
the  rural  areas  will  not  be  easy,  but  It  can  be 
done.  The  New  York  Times  said  In  its  edi- 
torial on  "The  Urban  Crl.sls."  "It  Is  Incon- 
ceivable that  the  Immense  resources  of 
brains,  money,  science,  and  art  that  mark  our 
time  as  clearly  as  does  the  urban  crisis  can- 
not be  harnessed  to  solve  It." 

Some  people  who  can  do  something  about 
It  are  aware  of  the  crisis  In  our  cltlea.  At  a 
recent  urban  affairs  seminar  In  Newark.  N  J  . 
leaders  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church! 
USA.,  said  they  believed  religious  organiza- 
tions must  Join  In  physical,  .social,  and  In- 
dustrial planning  According  to  these  lead- 
ers questions  of  traffic,  building,  parking, 
housing  discrimination,  and  jobs  challenge 
the  church  to  do  something  aboiit  them. 

President  Kennedy  recommended  to  Con- 
gress the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs.  At  the  insistence  of  President  John- 
son. Congress  recently  enacted  the  anti- 
poverty  bill,  which  will  be  a  beginning  In 
providing  Job  training  for  underprivileged 
young  people  and  heads  of  families  on  relief 
and    in    stimulating    the    planning   of    anti- 


poverty  programs  by  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities. 

An  unusual  local  program,  envisioned  by 
New  York's  Mobilization  for  Youth,  recog. 
nlzed  the  need  of  community  and  poUthni 
awareness  by  young  slum  dwellers.  It  trt«« 
to  sharpen  their  awareness  of  problems  in 
education,  employment,  and  housing  and  to 
help  them  participate  In  ccxnmunlty  efforts 

"The  solution  to  these  problems,"  PresiJ 
dent  Johnson  has  said,  "does  not  rest  on  t 
massive  program  In  Washington,  nor  can  it 
rely  solely  on  the  strained  resources  of  local 
authority.  They  require  us  to  create  new 
concepts  of  cooperation,  a  creative  federal- 
Ism,  between  the  National  Capital  and  the 
leaders  of  local  communities."  A  realization 
that  this  Is  a  Job  bigger  than  any  one  com- 
munlty  was  evidenced  by  a  declaration  of 
the  Municipal  Association  of  New  Hamp- 
shire that  "many  of  the  towns  In  New  Hamp- 
shire are  not  effective  instruments  of  self- 
government"  because  "they  simply  do  not 
have  the  fiscal  resources  nor  the  talents  to 
support  services."  It  urged  regional  plan- 
ning and  greater  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  State  for  welfare  programs. 

These  are  simply  examples  of  the  growing 
awareness  of  the  urban  crisis  and  of  the 
existence  of  plans  to  cope  with  It.  In  every 
community  there  are  probably  individual* 
who  recognize  the  dangers  that  face  the 
city  and  faltering  steps  are  being  taken  t« 
solve  the  problems.  But  too  often  plana  are 
dictated  by  expediency  and  seldom  Is  a  plan 
made  in  terms  of  the  whole  need  Piece- 
meal measures  are  not  enough.  To  be  effe<> 
tlve  plans  require  the  cooperation  of  all 
groupe  In  the  community.  Leadership  )• 
necessary,  but  the  entire  city  must  be  made 
aware  of  the  problems  and  must  understand 
the  need  for  action  and  the  various  alterna- 
tives and  be  capable  of  intelligent  decision. 

It  is  truly  later  than  we  think.  The  time 
for  action  Is  now.  As  Carlisle  has  said, 
"Nothing  ever  happens  In  this  world  but 
once.  What  I  do  now  I  do  for  all  time.  It 
is  over  and  gone  with  all  Its  eternity  of 
solemn  meaning." 


Can  an  Employer  Close  Hit  Plant? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  n-LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1964 

Mr.  MIC7HEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  by  Holmes  Alexander  which 
appeared  In  his  recent  syndicated  col- 
umn in  papers  throughout  the  Nation: 

Can  an  Employer  Close  His  Plant? 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington —Private  enterprise  will  lit- 
erally stand  before  the  bar  of  Justice  In  this 
same  year  that  conservatism  gcjes  in  Judg- 
ment before  the  people 

The  Supreme  Court,  which  returns  In  Oc- 
tober, has  agreed  to  take  up  the  celebrated 
Darlington  case,  which  Involves  the  right  of 
an  employer  to  go  out  of  business  and 
thereby  cause  unemployment. 

Attorneys  for  the  business  Interests  and 
for  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  art 
In  for  some  hot  weather  skull  sessions  be- 
cau.se  this  could  be  a  landmark  decision  for 
the  American  economy  Having  talked  with 
persons  on  both  .sides.  I  am  pierced  wltU 
the  arrows  of  their  controversy.  The  NLB8 
says  it  Is  p>r()tecting  workers"  Jobs  from  anti- 
union bias  ■  The  businessmen's  lawyen 
contend    th-it    a    firm    should   be   allowed  to 


close    Its    doon    for    any    reason,    including 
that  of  bias. 

What's  plain  Is  that  once  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  can  force  one  man  to  maintain  a 
Job  for  another  man,  we  are  coming  very 
close  to  what  Senator  Ooldwatxh  has  called 
a  "controlled  state."  Ooldwatxs  Is  cospMsn- 
aor  of  a  Republican  bill  (8.  2744)  that  would 
Isf^lze  an  Industrialist's  light  to  do  what 
the  NLRB  says  he  cannot  do.  But  the  bUl 
^1  undoubtedly  languish  in  committee  un- 
til after  the  November  election,  and  the 
whole  matter  probably  lies  at  tlie  mercy  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  which  conservatives 
have  little  faith  these  dajrs. 
plant  closes 

The  Darlington  Co.  was  a  textile  plant 
In  South  Carolina  that  was  already  losing 
money  in  1956  when  It  also  lost  an  election. 
The  TextUe  Workers'  Union  won  the  right 
to  organize  the  plant  by  an  eight-vote  mar- 
gin (256  to  248) ,  whereupon  the  stockholders 
by  a  much  larger  margin  (134,911  shares  to 
8,774)  decided  to  close  the  plant.  They  put 
up  the  machinery  and  other  physical  assets 
at  public  auction,  tmd  the  firm  ceased  to 
exist. 

The  NLRB  leaped  Into  action  with  a  com- 
plaint of  "unfair  labor  practices. "  But  from 
whom  or  what  could  the  Labor  Board  ex- 
tract "remedies"  with  which  to  pay  the  con- 
tinuing wages  of  the  dlsemployed  workers 
or  guarantee  them  new  Jobs?  What  corpKjra- 
tloii  or  person  could  be  punished  for  this 
unfair  practice? 

Having  decided  that  remedies  were  due  and 
that  punishment  weis  required,  the  labor 
board  set  out  to  find  culprits.  It  put  the 
finger  on  Roger  Mllllken,  who  was  president 
of  both  Darlington  and  the  Deerlng-MUUken 
Co..  the  latter  firm  being  a  sales  agent  and 
Stockholder  of  Darlington. 

The  concept  of  "single  employer"  emerged. 
Mr.  MlUlken  and  Deerlng-MllUken.  as  well 
as  several  other  "affiliated"  companies  and 
many  stockholders,  were  ordered  to  resume 
responsibility  for  pajrlng  wages  and  finding 
Jobs  for  those  who  had  lost  them  in  the 
cloeure.  After  much  litigation,  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  ruled  against  the  Labor 
Board.  But  the  Supreme  Court  agreed  to 
hear  the  case,  and  the  GOP  platform  for 
1964  came  out  in  favor  of  a  company's  rlght- 
to-qult.    These  Issues  are  at  stake : 

How  far  can  the  Labor  Board,  or  any  Gov- 
ernment agency,  venture  into  "mlnd-read- 
Ing  ■  an  employer's  motives?  Few  employers 
are  without  some  "bias"  against  unions.  Does 
previous  prejudice  cause  a  man  to  forfeit 
his  right  to  make  a  future  business  decision? 

In  the  Darlington  case,  as  In  ever-widening 
areas,  citizens  and  corporations  are  leery  of 
the  long,  strong  arm  of  federalla. 


Lefislatire  Reapportionment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  24,  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  two 
very  Incisive  editorials  on  the  matter  of 
legislative  reapportionment  were  pub- 
lished In  the  Evening  Herald,  of  Rock 
Hill.  S.C,  on  September  21,  1964.  The 
editorials  were  written  by  the  very  able 
president  and  chief  editor  of  that  news- 
paper, Patrick  Talbot.  These  two  edi- 
torials, entitled.  "Vital  to  Our  Nation" 
and  "A  Threat  to  U.S.  Senators,"  should 
be  given  careful  study  by  all  who  are 


concerned  with  this  far-reaching  issue. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Vital  to  Oxtr  Nation 

Six  weeks  from  tomorrow  is  the  national 
election. 

The  result  of  that  election  may  be  less 
ImfKsrtant  for  the  futxire  of  the  United  States 
tlian  what  Congress  does  in  the  next  several 
weeks.  More  particularly,  what  the  US  Sen- 
ate does. 

STirprised? 

We  me«uit  to  catch  your  attention.  And 
here  are  what  we  consider  good  reasons  for 
the  statements  of  the  second  paragraph 
above: 

Regardless  of  whom  the  voters  pick  for  the 
White  Hovise  occupant — we  hope  for  4  years — 
a  majority  In  each  House  of  Congress  Is  al- 
most certain  to  remain  Democratic.  For  the 
Republicans  to  gain  control  of  the  Senate, 
they  would  have  to  hold  In  the  election  34 
seats  they  have  and  take  17  out  of  26  Demo- 
cratic seats  at  stake.  And  to  control  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  Republicans 
would  have  to  add  40  seats  to  the  178  they 
now  have. 

If  GoLDWATKR  Were  elected  President,  the 
Congress  thereafter  would  prevent  him  from 
doing  many  things  he  might  like  to  do.  If 
Johnson  were  elected  President,  a  Congress 
whose  Members  have  seen  display  of  unex- 
pected conservative  strength  across  the  Na- 
tion might  well  be  more  of  a  restraint  on  him 
than  It  was  during  his  year  as  successor  to 
President  Kennedy. 

Whoever  is  elected  President,  the  Congress 
is  going  to  continue  much  the  same  courses 
It  has  been  following  since  it  faced  Repub- 
lican President  Elsenhower  with  Democratic 
majorities  in  both  House  and  Senate.  The 
courses  of  Congress  after  November  3,  1964. 
will  be  affected  by  the  administration  only 
to  a  degree;  the  Congress  also  can  have 
strong  effects  on  the  administration's  coTirses. 

What's  of  even  greater  concern  to  us  is 
what  Congress  will  do  In  the  next  several 
weeks  about  membership  In  the  legislature  of 
the  50  States  of  our  Nation. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ordered  that 
all  membership  In  a  State  leglslat\ire  be 
solely  on  basis  of  equal  representation  of 
population.  In  accord  with  that  decision,  a 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  last  week  ordered  Vir- 
ginia to  reapportion  (and  hold  a  new  elec- 
tion) so  that  next  January  all  members  of 
both  State  house  and  senate  be  from  districts 
to  be  new-formed  later  this  year. 

The  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
was  to  right  a  wrong:  the  control  In  many 
States  of  the  State  senate  by  senators  from 
low-population  rural  areas.  But  carrying 
out  the  Supreme  Court  order  in  the  60  States 
would  bring  another  wrong:  control  of  both 
houses  of  the  l^lslature  in  many  States 
by  one  big  city  or  by  a  combination  of  several 
bigger  cities,  to  the  detriment  of  statewide 
considerations. 

One  State  already  has  had  proof  through 
the  years  of  need  to  consider  state  geography, 
problems  of  small-population  areas,  etc..  in 
the  legislature's  composition.  This  State 
has  had  only  one  house.  Instead  of  two.  Ttie 
technical  term  Is  that  It  Is  unicameral,  mean- 
ing It  has  had  only  one  chamber. 

When  Nebraska  went  to  one  chamber, 
membership  was  set  up  strictly  on  popula- 
tion representation.  And  Nebraska  redls- 
trlcted  after  each  10-year  national  census. 
TBut,  recently,  experience  led  the  legisla- 
ture's membership  and  leaders  of  twath  j>o- 
lltlcal  parties  In  the  State  to  agree  that  leg- 
islative membership  should  be  modified,  so 
as  to  give  more  representation  to  low-popula- 
tion areas  of  the  State.  _ 

By  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rule,  Nebraska 


will  have  to  go  back  to  what  experience  had 
already  proved  unsatisfactory:  representa- 
tion strictly  on  a  popxilatlon  basis.  Unless — 
unless  Congress  takes  action  within  the  next 
several  weeks; 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  has  al- 
ready passed  and  sent  to  the  U.S.  Senate  a 
bin  which  would  stop  all  Federal  courts  from 
enforcing  the  U.8.  Supreme  Court  ruling 
But  In  the  Senate  sentiment  Is  more  di- 
vided, less  strongly  expressed. 

Senator  Dikkskn,  the  Republican  leader, 
has  worked  out  a  wishy-washy  compromise 
We  call  it  wishy-washy  because  It  would 
only  "express  the  sentiment  of  Congress" 
In  a  rider  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  that  courts 
allow  a  year  or  two  for  adjustments  to  the 
Supreme  Court  order.  The  Dlrksen  plan 
would  not  allow  a  bill  for  limitation' of  the 
Court  order. 

The  Senate  should   p>a£s   a  bill   with  real 
guts. 


A  Thriiat  to  U.S.  Senators 

Even  yet.  some  U.S.  Senators  fall  to  see  far 
enough  ahead  to  realize  that  the  U.S  Su- 
preme Court  decision  about  State  legisla- 
tures carries  danger  of  eventual  change  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

They  count  on  two  parts  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. In  one  place  membership  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  established  as  equal  for  each 
State.  In  another,  there  is  statement  that 
no  State  can  be  deprived  of  Its  equal  suf- 
frage in  the  Senate  without  Its  consent. 

Hah,  and  also  hunh. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  already  has  been 
changed  repeatedly  by  amendments,  through 
acts  of  Congress  passed  by  at  least  two- 
thirds  vote  in  each  House  followed  by  agree- 
ment of  three-fourths  of  the  States.  Some 
folks  add  that  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions 
have  also  changed  the  Constitution. 

So.  suppose  the  legislatures  are  changed. 
as  the  Supreme  Court  has  ordered.  Then 
we'll  see  most  of  the  States  with  biggest 
populations  controlled  by  the  bigg^t  popu- 
lation groujM,  that  is  to  say  in  each  State 
by  one  big  city  or  by  a  combination  of  sev- 
eral big  cities. 

These  States  controlled  by  big  cities  there- 
after will  control  each  political  party.  The 
national  administration  and  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  will  represent  the  big 
city  controls.  Over  a  period  of  time,  ap- 
pointments to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  will 
reflect  that  same  big  city  control. 

Does  any  realistic  U.S.  Senator  deny  that 
in  time  this  would  bring  an  end  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  as  it  Is  now  made  up?  The  States  of 
big  papulations,  controlled  by  big  cities, 
would  force  an  eventual  U.S.  Senate  mem- 
bership based  solely  on  population. 

That  would  be  mighty  bad  for  this  Nation 
of   ours,   and  for  the   people  Mvlng  In   it. 


Remarks  of  Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MIKNZSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTIS 
Thursday,  September  24,  1964 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
speech  yesterday,  the  attorney  general 
of  my  State  of  Minnesota,  Walter  F. 
Mondale,  pointed  to  another  one  of  the 
examples  of  how  diflBcult  It  is  to  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  Republican 
nominee  for  President. 

The  following  excerpt  from  Attorney 
G^eneral  Mondale's  speech  clearly  shows 
how     Barry     Ooldwatd     has     either 
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changed  his  position  on  farm  policy  or 
is  engaging  In  some  very  oonfxising  cam- 
paign rhetoric: 

Extract    or    Rkmakks    of    Hon.    Waltib    F. 

MONDAI^,      ATTORNKT      QENKRAL     or     MlNITK- 

soTA,  Sigma  Dilta  Chi  Dinnxr,  St.  Paul. 

Minn..  SEFTsaiBER  23.  1964 

I  am  sure  all  of  our  fanners  were  much 
relieved  that  the  temporary  spokeeiuan  for 
the  Republican  Party  clarlflecl  hla  farm  pro- 
gram at  Plowvllle  by  saying  thjit  under  his 
administration,  "Nothing  would  b«  done  to 
bring    disaster    suddenly    upon    you." 

GoLDWATi3i"s  stated  preference  for  slow, 
rather  than  sudden  disaster,  represents  quite 
a  movement  from  his  previously  expressed 
position  In  "Conscience  of  a  Conservative" 
where  he  advocated  "prompt  and  final  ter- 
mination" of  all  Federal  farm  programs. 
This,  of  course,  would  necessarily  mean 
prompt  and  final  termination  of  most  farm 
families. 

Now  maybe  Goldwati»  did  not  mean  slow 
disaster,  at  PlowvlUe.  Maybe  he  meant  dis- 
aster only  for  some,  or  disaater  for  all.  but 
at  some  future  date  which  win  be  kept  se- 
cret until  the  election. 

However.  I  would  thlni  that  (unless 
Goldwater's  press  secretary  tells  us  In  a 
week  or  so  what  he  actually  me mt  at  Plow- 
vlUe) those  farmers  who  prefer  no  disaster 
to  slow  disaster  will  vote  this  November 
for     Lyndon     Johnson     and     Hvbert     Hum- 


Editor  of  'Tactics"  ExpretMt  Appreheo- 
sion  and  Concern  Orer  Content  of  War- 
rea  Commisaion  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  RIMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  R.  PILUON 

or    NEW    TOKX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  24,  1964 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's Ccwnmission  To  Report  Upon  the 
Assassination  of  President  Kennedy  is 
about  to  release  its  long-awaited  findings 
and  conclusions. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  War- 
ren Commission,  being  a  political  body,  is 
not  in  a  position  to  render  an  independ- 
ent judgment  as  to  the  fundamental 
causes  which  brought  about  the  tragic 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 
The  political  pressures  to  which  the 
Commission  must  pay  heed  will,  I  am 
sure,  prevent  it  from  reaching  a  final  de- 
cision that  will  properly  and  completely 
disclose  the  Communist  influences  and 
motivations  in  Lee  Harvey  Oswald's  as- 
sassination of  President  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Edward  Hunter,  a  highly  respect- 
ed and  knowledgeable  an ti -Communist 
writer  and  lecturer,  is  the  editor  of  "Tac- 
tics." I  have  found  "Tactics"  to  be  an 
unusually  well-researched  publication, 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  anyone  who  is 
interested  in  sharp,  concise  analyses  of 
the  strategies,  tactics,  operations,  and 
objectives  of  the  world  Communist 
movement. 

In  the  June  20.  1964  edition  of  "Tac- 
tics." Mr.  Hunter  addresses  himself  to  the 
forthcoming  publication  of  the  Warren 
Commission  report: 

Mr.  Hui\ter's  article  follows ; 


The  Warren   Report — I  Won't  Be  Able  To 
Trust  It 

(By  Edward  Hunter) 
I  am  sincerely  sorry,  but  I  will  be  unable 
to  put  my  faith  In  the  Warren  Commission's 
report  on  the  slaying  of  President  John  P. 
Kennedy.  Par  too  many  weighty  causes  for 
doubt  exist  for  me  to  put  my  trust  In  it.  I 
cannot  erase  these  points  from  my  mind: 

1.  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  practically  never  during  his 
long  tenure  there  adjudicated  a  case,  In 
which  the  Communists  had  a  vital  Interest, 
in  a  manner  that  conflicted  with  their  stand. 
I  can  hardly  believe  he  will  be  capable  of 
doing  so  now,  or  will  not  use  his  tremendous 
influence  to  prevent  It  from  being  done. 
Whether  this  Is  a  psychological  or  a  politi- 
cally opi>ortiinlstlc  state  of  mind  is  Imma- 
terial to  the  result. 

2.  Under  Chief  Justice  Warren's  guidance, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  placed  social  studies 
along  with  or  ahead  of  legal  precedents  as 
the  basis  for  decisions,  sometimes  making 
them  completely  legislative  rather  than 
Judicial  In  nature.  The  attitude  cannot  give 
me  any  confidence  that  he  will  be  able  to 
suddenly  switch  and  make  his  findings  in 
accordance  to  the  traditional,  legal  approach. 
He  permits  other  elements  to  enter,  and 
whether  he  realizes  this  or  not.  this  Is  a 
controlled,  Marxism  way  of  passing  Judg- 
ment Pacts  are  tampered  with  by  selection 
or  omission  In  such  a  framework. 

WARREN    HAS    ALREADY   PREJtTDGED   THK   CASE 

3  Justice  Warren  prejudged  the  case  at 
the  start  on  at  least  two  occasions.  In  effect 
absolving  the  Communists  and  pinning  the 
guilt  upon  so-called  extremists  and  bigots  In 
doubletalk  that  shockingly,  for  a  Jurist  In 
particular,  went  counter  to  the  obvious  facts 
and  smeared  conservatives  and  old-time 
liberals  as  guilty  In  some  mystic,  collective 
manner.  This,  too,  is  a  Marxist  approach, 
utterly  contrary  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
dignity  of  man  and  his  freedom  as  an  In- 
dividual. A  Jurist  has  the  responsibility  to 
avoid  any  such  slant. 

4.  I  have  never  know  the  Communists  to 
urge  something  of  national  Importance  that 
they  were  not  sure  .would  rebound  to  their 
favor.  They  had  a  very  special  Interest  In 
this  case  because  of  the  Marxist,  pro-Com- 
munist motivation  of  the  killer.  They  rec- 
ommended Justice  Warren  for  the  post  he 
now  holds  before  he  was  given  It.  Knowing 
the  subtle  and  often  crude  ramifications 
by  which  they  are  able  to  exert  Influence  in- 
side the  Washington  administration.  I  can- 
not feel  sure  that  this  recommendation  was 
without  at  least  clandestine  and  Indirect 
impact 

5  The  curious  selection  of  a  man  con- 
nected through  many  years  with  organiza- 
tions cited  as  pro-Communist  and  Commu- 
nist, and  the  stubborn  retention  of  him  as  a 
consultant,  cannot  be  explained  away.  Those 
on  the  Warren  Commission  well  understand 
the  facts  of  life  on  such  matters,  and  surely 
did  not  pick  Norman  Redll?;h  by  mere  chance. 
If  they  did.  and  blundered  so  completely  on 
so  simple  a  matter,  how  can  they  expect  their 
Judgment  to  be  trusted  on  so  tremendous 
a  case  as  the  assassination  of  the  President? 
If  they  picked  him  knowing  his  record,  the 
same  question  arises  even  more. 

COMMISSION     IS     LOADED     WITH     ANTl-ANTI- 
COMMUNISTS 

6  The  Warren  Commission  is  for  the  most 
part  a  loaded  commission,  packed  with  men 
who  are  belligerently  antl-antl-Communist. 
This  outlook  can  hardly  fall  to  determine 
whatever  conclusions  they  reach,  and  how. 
Their  state  of  mind,  of  course,  will  determine 
what  material  they  regard  as  worthy  of  con- 
sideration and  even  Inclusion.  The  antl- 
antl-Communlst  propaganda  climate  has 
created  a  pathological  condition  in  false 
"liberal"  circles,  so  much  so  that  U  the  killer 


had  been  linked  In  any  manner  to  Bo-caU«>i 
rightists,  television  would  have  been  success, 
ful  In  signaling  a  virtual  pogrom  or  pur^  of 
leEullng  conservatives.  Such  "liberals"  dom- 
inate the  Warren   Commission. 

7.  The  manner  In  which  the  Commission 
was  named,  and  Its  composition,  neatly  con. 
form  to  the  supposed  need  In  our  relatlooj 
and  negotiations  with  Moscow.  Immediately 
upon  learning  of  the  attack,  the  State  De- 
partment exerted  pressure  upon  the  press  not 
to  Involve  communism,  thus  leaving  the 
propaganda  field  open  by  default  to  accusa- 
tions basely  made  against  antl-Communlsta 
and  the  right  or  conservative  segment  in 
American  life. 

8  At  once  upon  receiving  news  of  the 
assault,  the  State  Department  file  on  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  was  removed  by  an  offlclsl 
there,  and  knowledgeable  Informants  declare 
It  has  not  been  put  back.  The  State  De- 
partment's Involvement  by  providing  the 
money  with  which  to  bring  Oswald  btick  to 
the  United  States  has  been  virtually  lgnore<l. 

9.  Considering  Oswald's  renunciation  of 
his  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  hl« 
treasonable  actions  In  the  U.S.SJI..  and  hU 
probable  link  to  the  Red  network,  the  CIA 
and  later  the  FBI  would  have  been  remiss  if 
they  had  not  contacted  him  In  one  way  or 
another,  for  their  own  purposes,  In  order  to 
discredit  him  with  the  enemy,  and  to  find 
out  all  they  could.  This  could  easily  be  ex- 
aggerated  wholly  out  of  proportion  In  the 
present  propaganda  climate,  with  only  ■ 
hint  needed,  giving  an  utterly  untrue  Im- 
pression, through  the  one-sided  misinterpre- 
tation of  news  fed  to  the  public  these  day» 
by  the  prestige  press  and  radio- TV.^  1 
obviously  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
any  such  contact  was  made,  but  the  type  of 
propaganda  being  produced  by  Red  and  so- 
called  peace  organs  makes  this  a  matter 
that  cannot  be  Intelligently  ignored.  The 
Reds  are  obviously  out  to  befuddle  the  Issue 
permanently.  If  they  cannot  affix  the  blame 
to  the  rightists,  as  they  sought  In  the  begin- 
ning In  the  United  States.  TTiey  still.  Inci- 
dentally, are  taking  this  line  In  many  area* 
abroad 

10  Sadly,  while  "managed  news"  remains 
the  administration's  policy,  It  Lb  Impossible 
to  know  what  can  be  believed.  How  Is  s 
Senator  or  Congressman,  much  more  a  citi- 
zen, to  tell  a  falsehood  from  the  truth,  when 
Government  policy  still  is  the  "speaking  with 
one  Voice"  line  Instituted  by  the  Kennedys? 
The  sooner  this  situation  were  cleared  up 
by  complete  abandonment  of  this  policy 
that  admits  falsehood,  the  better  for  all 
Americans.  The  Warren  Commission  erf 
course  Is  part  of  this  picture,  as  It  Is  &n 
executive  agency,  not  a  Congressional  one. 
as  would  have  been  proper  and  as  wai 
expected 

CONGRESS      M^Y      HAVE     TO     MAKE     ITS     OWN     UC- 

guiRT 
The  composition  of  what  Is  in  effect  an 
executive  committee  of  Inquiry  Is  unfor- 
tunate. The  first  news  I  heard  of  the  cres- 
tlon  of  the  Warren  Commission  was  by  a  tel- 
evision newscast.  The  conunentator  seemed 
to  look  his  viewers  in  the  eye  and  proclaim 
In  a  bland  manner  that  the  Commission  wu 
so  composed  that  there  was  no  question  but 
that  every  American  citizen  would  regard  It 
as  wholly  fair  and  unbiased,  and  accept  iti 
findings  unquetlonlngly.  This  was  too  much 
like  big  brother  telling  me,  for  one,  how  I 
must  think,  and  I  frankly  knew  dlflferently. 
because  of  the  grave  doubts  that  had  been 
raised  for  some  time  regarding  Earl  War- 
ren's stewardship  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Surely  the  commentator  bad  heard  about 
these  opposing  forces,  and  for  him  to  isy 
that  all  the  people  would  automatlcaUy  ac- 
cept the  appointments  made  as  the  beet  pos- 
sible and  utterly  trustworthy,  without  say 
political  connotation  to  them,  was  simply 
another    attempt    to    manage    the    news  to 
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manage  the  j>eople'8  thinking  The  time 
bas  come  for  this  appro(u;h  to  cease 

The  American  public  was  promised  by  the 
new  President  that  the  FBI  would  have  a  re- 
port ready  within  a  very  shcMt  time,  and  that 
this  would  at  once  be  made  public.  This 
promise  was  not  kept.  The  people  have  the 
right  to  expect  that  their  elected  officials — 
their  servants — keep  their  promises  to  them. 
The  tendency  has  been  In  both  political 
parties  too  long  now  to  make  promises  for 
immediate  political  purposes,  and  to  Ignore 
them  or  go  completely  contrary  to  them 
later  on.  This  can  only  be  damaging  to  a 
democratic,  republican  system  of  free  gov- 
ernment. 

The  news  media  also  disclosed  that  the 
Congress  was  prepxared  to  Immediately  con- 
duct an  Inquiry  Into  all  phases  of  the  Ken- 
nedy assassination,  by  a  completely  biparti- 
san committee  of  Congreesmen  and  Sena- 
tors Quickly,  to  extinguish  this  effort,  the 
Warren  Commission  was  named. 

This  editor,  for  one,  anticipates  that  Con- 
gress must  prepare  to  be  faced  again  with 
the  need  and  responsibility  to  make  this  sort 
of  Inquiry.  Much  time  has  been  lost,  but 
I,  for  one.  wish  my  Congress  as  the  elected 
representatives  of  all  the  people  to  make  up 
Its  own  mind  regarding  this,  and  be  sure  to 
act  as  promptly  as  possible,  once  the  War- 
ren Commission  makes  Its  findings  public, 
or  as  much  of  them  as  It  decides  to  reveal 
to  the  people. 


InefiBcient  and  Wasteful  Practices  of  the 
GoTernment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1964 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  Senators  an  in- 
teresting— but  disturbing — article,  by  the 
Associated  Press,  which  summarizes 
some  of  the  inefficient  and  wasteful  prac- 
tices of  this  bureaucratic  Government. 
The  article,  entitled  "General  Accoimt- 
ing  Office:  Taxpayers*  Watchdog," 
which  was  published  in  the  Columbia 
Record  on  August  27,  1964,  cites  severtd 
examples  of  waste  and  extravagance 
which  have  been  found  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  does  an  excellent  job  of 
disclosing  these  practices,  but  it  is  up  to 
Congress  to  bring  an  end  to  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oeneral    Accounting   OrncE :    Taxpayers' 
Watchdog 

(By  Bem  Price) 

Washington. — You  brag  In  this  town  at 
your  own  peril. 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara 
held  a  news  conference  July  7  to  annovuice 
hl6  cost  reduction  program  has  saved  $2.5 
billion  last  year. 

Since  then  there  have  been  28  reports — 
little  noticed  for  the  most  part — by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  pointing  out  where  it 
8«ld  the  Defense  Department  should  have 
saved  even  more. 

The  GAO  accountants  also  produced  three 


additional  reports  pointing  out  where  what 
they  caUed  sloppy  supervision  on  the  part 
of  commanders  had  reduced  the  combat  effi- 
ciency of  foiu-  spot-checked  units.  Including 
an   antialrcraft-mlssUe  base. 

After  examining  66  armored  p>er8onnel 
carriers  and  cargo  trucks  belonging  to  the 
30th  Infantry  Regiment  In  Germany,  the 
GAO  found  216  major  defects  and  2,300  less 
serious  ones. 

The  GAO  checked  out  the  maintenance  on 
the  reconnaissance  and  liaison  aircraft  of 
the  1st  and  2d  Armored  Divisions  at  Fort 
Hood,  Tex.,  and  found  It  so  poor  that  "the 
combat  readiness  of  these  divisions  was  im- 
paired." 

Poor  maintenance,  said  the  GAO.  was  the 
primary  factor  In  the  crash  and  total  loss  of 
a  $200,000  aircraft. 

At  an  unidentified  antiaircraft  missile 
base  somewhere  overseas,  the  GAO  reported 
the  management  of  spare  parts  was  so  Ineffi- 
cient that  $30  million  worth  of  missile  gear 
was  Inoperable. 

As  for  the  other  GAO  reports,  they  Include 
such  findings  as  these: 

The  Army  wasted  $1.3  mlUlon  buying 
utility  caps  which  cost  $1.08  each  and  re- 
quired special  laundering,  whereas  the  Ma- 
rines and  Seabees  were  buying  67-cent  utility 
caps  which  could  be  washed  under  any 
circumstances. 

At  the  U.S.  Army  Engineer  depot  Jtist  out- 
side Seoul,  Korea,  was  $376,000  worth  of  un- 
needed  spare  parts  and  the  depot  was  Ln  the 
process  of  ordering  $101,000  more  stock  It 
didn't  need. 

Further,  the  Korean  depot  had  suffered  a 
$12  6-mUlion  Inventory  loss  which  it  hadn't 
investigated. 

The  Air  Force  was  In  the  process  of  spend- 
ing $424,000  over  a  5-year  period  by  leasing 
electronic  data  processing  equipment  at  Its 
TuUahoma,  Tenn.,  development  center  which 
could  have  been  saved  by  bujrlng  the  equip- 
ment. 

The  Air  Force  and  the  Army  spent  $441,000 
In  1962  leasing  telet3rpe  circuits  and  equip- 
ment they  didn't  need.  • 

The  Navy  spent  $13.3  million  on  rocket 
packs  for  the  Crusader  airplane  which  had 
a  limited  cap>ablllty  and  could  have  saved 
$4  million  of  additional  procurement  costs 
If  somebody  In  the  upper  echelons  had  been 
told  In  time. 

The  Army  and  Navy  spent  $245,950  for 
petroleum  storage  around  Los  Angeles,  stor- 
age they  either  didn't  need  to  meet  mobiliza- 
tion requirements  or  had  available  on  Gov- 
ernment property. 

The  Federal  Government  was  charged  mc»^ 
than  $2  million  In  unnecessary  travel  costs 
by  military  and  civilian  personnel  of  the  De- 
fense Department  who  were  permitted  to  use 
private  modes  of  travel. 

At  five  military  Installations  there  were 
605  commercial --type  heavy  trucks  which 
were  surplus  to  needs — about  one  In  six — 
which  cost  $589,000. 

The  Navy's  failure  to  terminate  orders  for 
excess  Jet  engine  parts  when  It  was  evident 
no  more  were  needed,  resulted  In  the  loss  to 
the  Government  of  $310,000. 

The  Navy  spent  $2,329,000  on  333  receiver- 
transmitters  "although  It  already  had  suffi- 
cient stocks  on  hand." 

The  Defense  Department  spent  $5  mUllon 
moving  the  household  goods  of  defense  per- 
sonnel "because  of  overstated  weights  used 
by  carriers  in  billing  charges." 

At  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.,  the  Army  had  220 
helicopters,  worth  $6.5  miUlon,  which  were 
grounded  "up  to  60  percent  of  the  time  for 
lack  of  serviceable  engines." 

The  Air  Force  had  to  dispose  of  $137,000 
worth  of  photographic  suppUes  at  the  Atlan- 
tic Missile  Range  because  of  shelf  deteriora- 
tion. 

The  Air  Force  spent  $825,000  completing 
a  $4  million  rocket  propellent  plant  "which 
couldn't  be  used  as  planned." 


The  Air  Fwce  spent  $700,000  repairing  air- 
plane spare  parts  when  It  would  have  been 
cheaper  to  buy  new  ones. 

The  Army  spent  $269,000  buying  unneeded 
special  tooling  for  utility  truck  engine  spares. 

The  Navy  Is  spending  $191,000  on  off-post 
quarters  allowances  for  personnel  at  Its  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  hospital  when  on-p>o6t  housing 
is  avaUable. 

And,  finally,  the  GAO  reported : 

"The  Government  has  Incurred  unneces- 
sary costs  we  estimated  to  be  over  $7.2  mil- 
lion because  the  Army  rebuilt  tracks  for 
tanks  Instead  of  procuring  new  ones. 

"When  the  rebuilt  track  was  Installed  on 
tanks,  the  tanks  experienced  premature  fail- 
ures, creating  safety  hazards  to  personnel 
and  Impairing  the  combat  effectiveness  of 
the  Army." 

The  GAO  said  the  Army  spent  $12  5  mil- 
lion rebuilding  tank  tracks  when  new  ones 
would  have  cost  $5.3  mlUlon. 


Report  to  the  Voters  of  the  12tlt  Conf^es- 
sional  District  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or    KTW    TCttK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  24,  1964 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  work 
of  the  88th  Congress  is  drawing  to  an  end. 
Begun  on  a  note  of  hope,  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  the  great  tragedy  which 
befell  our  Nation,  It  ends  on  a  sense  of 
legislative  fulfillment.  While  the  world 
is  still  beset  by  m^any  problems  and  crises, 
and  while  the  shadow  of  conflict  still 
hangs  above  several  areas  of  the  world, 
particularly  southeast  Asia,  the  immedi- 
ate tasks  which  faced  this  Congress  have 
been  accomplished.  The  legislative  pro- 
gram has  been  enacted.  The  urgent 
needs  of  our  Nation,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  cause  of  freedom,  are  being 
met. 

In  every  sense  the  accomplishments  of 
the  88th  Congress  have  already  won  it  a 
prestige  place  in  our  Nation's  history. 

In  retrospect,  the  achievements  of  this 
Congress  bear  the  si>ecial  imprint  of  two 
great  men:  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. The  spirit  and  vision  of  the  former, 
and  the  E>atient.  untiring  work  and  ability 
of  the  latter,  combined  to  make  the  rec- 
ord of  this  Congress  truly  remarkable. 

In  his  final  state  of  the  Union  message, 
delivered  to  the  Congress  on  January  14, 
1963,  President  Kennedy  outlined  the 
tasks  to  which  we,  the  people's  represent- 
atives in  this  great  legislative  body,  have 
devoted  our  energies  during  the  past  2 
years. 

TTie  time  has  come — 

He  told  us  on  that  memorable  day — 
to  translate  the  renewal  of  our  national 
strength  into  the  £ichlevements  of  our  na- 
tional ptirpose. 

He  went  on  to  propose  a  legislative  pro- 
gram to  improve  the  opportunities  and 
the  well-being  of  the  American  p>eople, 
and  to  strengthen  our  Nation,  by  in- 
vesting in  our  youth,  by  safeguarding  the 
health  of  the  Nation,  by  protecting  the 
basic  rights  of  our  citizens,  by  promoting 
economic   growth,   and  by  making   the 
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best  and  most  economical  use  of  our  re- 
sources and  facilities. 

We  must  do  these  things,  he  said,  "for 
we  cannot  lead  for  long  the  cause  of  peace 
and  freedom,  if  we  ever  cease  to  set  the 
pace  at  home." 

President  Kennedy's  program  did  not, 
however,  concern  itself  solely  with  do- 
mestic issues.  Pointing  to  the  world  be- 
yond our  borders,  he  sp>oke  of  the  need 
to  maintain  the  frontiers  of  freedom,  to 
concert  the  political  and  economic  pol- 
icies of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  to 
expand  world  trade,  to  aid  the  emergent 
nation,  and  to  continue  steady  progress 
in  building  a  "world  of  order." 

In  presenting  his  legislative  program 
to  the  Congress,  President  Kennedy  did 
not  promise  any  easy  solutions  to  the 
problems  confronting  the  United  States 
at  home  and  on  the  world  scene.  He 
pledged — and  asked — only  toil  and  dedi- 
cation. And  these  the  Congress  has 
given  in  good  measure. 

The  record  of  the  88th  Congress  bears 
also  the  imprint  of  another  great  lead- 
er— President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
When  the  tragic  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  shifted  the  burdens  of 
the  Executive  OflBce  to  his  shoulders,  he 
pledged  himself  during  the  remainder  of 
the  current  term  of.  oflQce  to  dedicate  his 
efforts  to  the  attainment  of  President 
Kennedy's  program.  He  has  directed  his 
tremendous  energy  to  this  task.  And  the 
record  of  the  88th  Congress  serves  in 
large  part  as  a  tribute  to  his  dedication, 
his  ability,  and  the  success  of  his  efforts. 

The  legislation  which  highlighted  the 
record  of  the  first  session  of  the  88th 
Congress  included  appropriations  for  the 
defense  and  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  This  was  for  foreign  as- 
sistance; expansion  of  the  Peace  Corps; 
satisfaction  of  World  War  II  claims ;  ex- 
tension of  the  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act;  repair  and  con- 
struction of  foreign  service  buildings; 
extension  of  the  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament program  which  has  been 
responsible  for  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  and  the  "hot  line"  between 
Washington  and  Moscow;  continuation 
of  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration research;  and  extension  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

A  trailblazing  parade  of  education 
bills  became  law,  including  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act,  legislation  pro- 
viding vocational  education;  health  pro- 
fessions educational  assistance  in  the 
form  of  expanded  teaching  and  research 
facihties  and  student  loans;  maternal 
and  child  health  services,  including 
crippled  children's  programs  and  re- 
search projects  to'  prevent  mental  re- 
tardation; and  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act. 

The  opportunities  and  well-being  of 
our  citizens  were  improved  by  the  equal 
pay  law  providing  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  for  women;  extension  of  the  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  program;  a  law  gov- 
erning air  ixiUution  control;  extension 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission;  increase 
of  the  library  services  and  construction 
program;  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act;  and  veterans'  legis- 
lation. 


Legislation  enacted  during  the  second 
session  of  the  88th  Congress  was  the 
most  creative  passed  by  any  Congress  in 
recent  history.  I  will  report  briefly  on 
the  bills  of  major  importance.  Complete 
information  on  any  law  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  me  at  my  Washington  of- 
fice. 

E>efense  spending  was  again  the  largest 
budgetary  ttem,  which  includes  procure- 
ment of  military  materiel;  research  and 
development ;  cost  of  military  personnel ; 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  money  for  the  Reseire  of- 
ficers; military  construction;  and  mili- 
tary assistance. 

Laws  enacted  for  our  servicemen  and 
veterans  are:  Increase  of  2.5  percent  in 
basic  pay  for  all  officers,  warrant  officers, 
and  enlisted  personnel  of  the  uniformed 
services  with  more  than  2  years  of  serv- 
ice—  since  the  pay  scale  for  commissioned 
and  warrant  officers  with  less  than  2 
yeais  of  service  had  not  been  Increased 
since  1952.  Congress  provided  them  an 
8.5  percent  increase — educational  as- 
sistance was  extended  to  children  of  vet- 
erans with  total  and  permanent  service- 
connected  disability;  extended  disability 
income  provisions  of  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  policies  through  age  85 
under  certain  conditions;  exempted  from 
draft  sole  surviving  son  of  family  whose 
father  died  as  result  of  military  service; 
assistance  to  States  on  matching  basis 
for  nursing  home  facilities  of  State  vet- 
eran homes;  raised  authorized  strength 
of  Cadet  Corps  of  U.S.  Military  and  Air 
Force  Academies  and  fixed  period  of  ob- 
ligative  service  at  5  years. 

The  Economic  Oi)portunity  Act,  the 
so-called  war  on  poverty  bill,  establishes 
a  job  corps  for  out-of -school  and  out-of- 
work  youth,  ages  16  through  21,  <rffering 
opportunities  for  education,  vocational 
training,  recreation  and  physical  train- 
ing; establishes  work-training  programs 
designed  to  give  unemployed  young  men 
and  women  from  16  to  21  training  expe- 
rience not  now  available,  to  enable  them 
to  acquire  new  skills  and  work  habits, 
thereby  increasing  their  employability. 
Counseling  and  job  placement  will  be 
provided.  College  work-study  programs 
are  created,  designed  to  provide  basic 
financial  assistance  through  part-time 
employment  for  needy  and  potential  col- 
lege students.  Part-time  work  opportun- 
ities will  be  provided  for  more  than  140.- 
000  students  from  low-income  families 
per  year.  Urban  and  rural  community 
action  programs  will  be  conducted  in  the 
fields  of  employment,  job  training  and 
counseling,  health,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, housing,  home,  management, 
welfare,  and  special  remedial  educational 
assistance,  to  provide  assistance  to  all 
poor  people  in  a  community  without  dis- 
crimination. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
provides  for  more  modem  mass  transit 
within  our  communities  and  low-cost 
transportation  between  them.  The  act 
establishes  a  program  of  Federal  loans 
and  partial  grants  for  needed  equipment 
for  the  extension  and  Improvement  of 
urban  mass  transportation  systems  and 
provides  for  an  adequate  relocation  pro- 
gram for  families  displaced  by  each  proj- 


ect, as  well  as  fair  and  equitable  arrange- 
ments to  protect  the  Interests  of  af- 
fected transit  employees. 

Certain  excise  tax  rates  were  extended 
for  1  year,  in  order  to  allow  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  com- 
plete its  careful  and  comprehensive  hear- 
ings into  our  entire  excise  tax  structure. 

The  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Act  is 
a  temporary  excise  tax  effective  for  the 
period  July  19,  1963,  through  December 
31.  1965.  The  tax  is  designed  to  aid  our 
balance-of-payments  position  by  re- 
straining the  heavy  and  accelerated  de- 
mand on  our  capital  market  from  other 
industrialized  countries. 

Salary  increases  were  given  to  all  Fed- 
eral employees  in  the  exec\itive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, ranging  from  5  percent  to  22  ^ 
p>ercent.  This  is  necessary  In  order  to 
attract  young  people  and  to  encourage 
them  to  seek  public  office. 

The  Housing  Act  was  extended  for  1 
year.  It  provided  $725  million  for  urban 
renewal ;  permits  37,500  new  public  hous- 
ing units;  raises  to  $30,000  the  mortgage 
insurance  limit  on  one-family  FHA 
homes :  grants  broader  lending  authority 
to  banks;  establishes  a  new  $50  million 
program  to  induce  property  owners  to 
rehabilitate  slum  properties;  authorizes 
20-year  loans  at  3  percent  interest  to 
owners  and  tenants  of  property  in  urban 
renewal  areas:  up  to  $10,000  for  homes 
and  $50,000  for  nonresidential  property; 
establishes  $150  million  for  direct  farm 
housing  loans;  $75  million  for  direct 
housing  loans  for  the  elderly ;  $30  million 
for  urban  planning  assistance  In  re- 
newal areas;  $25  million  for  grants  to 
help  in  purchase  of  park  lands  and  open 
space  areas;  $10  million  for  a  new  pro- 
gram of  }ow-rent  housing  for  migrant 
farmworkers;  and  finally,  sets  up  relo- 
cation payments  up  to  $1,600  for  each 
business,  and  a  rent  supplement  for  fam- 
ilies paid  over  a  period  of  5  months,  for 
residents  and  businesses  displaced  by 
urban"  renewal. 

The  Renegotiation  Act  was  extended 
for  2  years.  It  permits  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  to  review  the  rene- 
gotiation process.  It  extends  the  ap- 
plication of  this  act  to  contracts  entered 
into  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and 
related  subcontracts,  in  order  to  recover 
excess  profits  and  continue  present  re- 
view of  contrsuits  of  defense  agencies. 

The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1964 
is  the  regular  2-year  authorization  for 
the  so-called  A-B-C  system,  which  means 
primary  roads,  secondary  roads,  and  ex- 
tension of  these  roads  to  urban  areas.  It 
also  authorizes  funds  for  roads  In  rm- 
tlonal  parks  and  forests,  and  public 
lands.  Congress  authorized  $1  billion 
for  fiscal  1966  and  1  billion  for  fiscal  1967 
for  the  A-B-C  system — broken  do\^'n  45 
percent  for  the  primary  system,  30  per- 
cent for  the  secondary,  and  25  c>ercent 
for  the  extension  within  urban  areas. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  provides  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  inherent  rights  of  all 
persons  by  all  the  States  of  these  United 
States  and  Its  subsidiaries.  These  rights 
have  too  long  been  denied.  It  provide! 
for  the  appointment  of  a  three-judge  dis- 
trict court  in  voting  suits  and  for  the  ex- 
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peditious  determination  of  such  suits, 
and  also  provides  against  the  discrimina- 
tory use  of  literacy  tests  in  Federal  elec- 
tions; prohibits  discrimination  in  enu- 
merated public  establishments;  author- 
izes the  Attorney  General  to  Initiate  suits 
to  desegregate  public  facilities,  other 
than  public  schools,  and  to  Intervene  in 
suits  charging  deprivation  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws;  authorizes  the  At- 
torney General  to  Initiate  suits  to  deseg- 
regate public  schools;  makes  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  a  permanent  agency ; 
prohibits  discrimination  in  any  Federal 
financial  assistance  program;  establishes 
a  Federal  Equal  Employment  Commis- 
sion designed  to  eliminate  discriminatory 
employment  practices  by  business,  labor 
unions  or  emplojmient  agencies;  provides 
for  the  compilation  of  registration  and 
voting  statistics  by  race,  color,  and  na- 
tional origin;  makes  a  remand  of  a  civil 
rights  case  from  a  Federal  court  back  to 
a  State  court  reviewable  on  appeal. 
The  Securities  Acts  Amendments  of 

1964  amends  the  Securities  Eixchange  Act 
of  1934;  extends  to  issuers  of  securities 
traded  In  over-the-counter  markets, 
where  the  Issuers  have  over  $1  million  in 
total  assets  and  750  stockholders  of  rec- 
ord— reduced  to  500  over  2  years — the 
same  requirements  that  now  apply  to 
issuers  of  securities  which  are  listed  on 
an  exchange;  namely,  registration, 
periodic  reporting  and  financial  state- 
ment must  accompany  proxy  solicitation. 
Certain  classes  of  securities  are  exempted 
from  these  requirements:  building  and 
loan  associations;  charitable,  education- 
al, and  religious  institutions;  securities 
of  stock  insurance  companies  may  be- 
come exempt  If  under  State  law  or 
regulation  there  are  comparable  require- 
ments. The  bill  also  strengthens  the 
regulation  of  over-the-counter  broker- 
dealers.  Including  qualifications  stand- 
ards and  disciplinary  controls. 

The  Hospital  and  Medical  Facilities 
Amendment  of  1964  extended  the  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  construction  program 
for  5  years,  authorizing  appropriations 
for  grants  for  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  hospitals  and  public 
health  centers;  diagnostic  or  treatment 
centers;  hospitals  for  the  chronically  ill 
and  impaired;  rehabilitation  facilities, 
and  nursing  homes.  It  F>ermits  appro- 
priations for  construction  and  moderni- 
zation of  hospitals  ranging  from  $150 
million  for  fiscal  year  1965  through  $180 
million  annually  for  the  last  2  years  of 
the  program.  Of  these  amounts,  $20 
million  is  specifically  earmarked  for 
modernization  in  fiscal  1966.  $35  million 
In  1967,  $50  million  in  1968.  and  $55  mil- 
lion in  1969.  This  law  permits  the  States 
to  transfer  sums  from  the  modernization 
category  to  new  construction.  In 
amounts  which,  when  added  to  other 
funds  appropriated  for  new  construc- 
tion, will  not  exceed  In  the  aggregate 
$150  million  for  new  construction  in  any 
fiscal  year.  The  law  consolidates  nurs- 
ing home  and  chronic  disease  categories 
and  increases  the  combined  authoriza- 
tion by  $30  million  (to  $70  million)  In 
fiscal  1965.  It  adds  grants  for  areawide 
health  facility  planning  in  metropolitan 
juid  other  areas   ($2.5  million  in  fiscal 

1965  and  $5  million  in  each  of  the  next 


4  years,  with  50-50  Pederal-State  match- 
ing). The  bill  permits  States  to  use  2 
percent  of  their  allotments — not  to  ex- 
ceed $50,000  a  year — for  State  adminis- 
tration of  the  construction  program,  on 
a  50-50  matching  basis.  The  Hill- 
Burton  program  Is  a  milestone  in  suc- 
cessful Federal,  State,  and  local  grant- 
in-aid  programs.  Its  success  can  be 
measured  by  the  network  of  modem 
and  efficient  hospitals  which  have  been 
built  throughout  the  United  States.  As 
of  June  30,  1963,  these  projects  had  pro- 
duced 289,489  general,  m.ental,  tuber- 
culosis, and  long-term  care  beds,  and 
helped  construct  1,522  rehabilitation 
centers,  public  health  centers,  diagnostic 
and  treatment  centers,  and  other  health 
laboratories.  It  has  had  a  marked  ef- 
fect In  raising  State  licensing  standards 
and  in  improving  the  design,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  health  facilities 
in  every  State.  It  has  helped  attract 
vitally  needed  physicians  and  other 
health  specialists  to  rural  areas. 

The  Nurses  Training  Act  establishes 
a  5 -year  program  to  combat  the  short- 
age of  nurses,  which  includes  grants  for 
construction  and  rebuilding  of  collegiate 
and  associate  degree  or  diploma  schools 
of  nursing;  traineeshlps  for  advanced 
training  of  professional  nurses;  and  a 
student  loan  program. 

The  Graduate  Public  Health  Training 
Act  continues  for  5  years  programs  for 
traineeshlps  to  increase  number  of  pro- 
fessional public  health  personnel  and 
expand  health  project  grants  to  schools 
of  medicine,  dentistry,  engineering,  so- 
cial work,  and  pharmacy. 

The  88th  Congress  h£is  a  notable  record 
in  the  field  of  conservation.  The  Wilder- 
ness Act  represents  a  decade  of  effort  to 
keep  part  of  our  country  in  the  primeval 
state  our  pioneers  saw;  the  law  protects 
9,200,000  acres  In  13  States  and  provides 
for  adding  another  5,500,000  acres  over 
the  next  10  years.  The  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  was  a  companion 
piece  of  legislation;  this  law  establishes 
for  the  first  time  a  permanent  fund  of  $2 
billion  in  the  next  decade  to  finance  the 
acquisition  and  development  of  land  to  be 
used  for  recreation  and  for  new  wildlife 
refuges.  The  fund  is  derived  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  existing  tax  on  motor- 
boat  fuels  and  from  admission  and  user 
fees  to  be  paid  by  those  who  use  camping 
sites  and  other  facilities  on  CJovernment- 
owned  land.  It  underscores  the  inter- 
dependence of  conservation  and  recrea- 
tion— a  balance  can  be  had  between  de- 
veloping some  of  our  outdoor  areas  for 
sports  and  recreation  and  still  main- 
taining other  areas  as  wilderness  and  as 
game  and  bird  refuges.  Congress  also 
passed  the  Ozark  national  scenic  river- 
ways  bill,  which  saved  the  beautiful  Cur- 
rent River  and  its  tributary.  Jacks  Fork, 
in  southern  Missouri,  from  exploitation. 
Another  law  established  the  Canyon 
Lands  National  Park  in  the  magnificent 
mountain  country  of  southern  Utah. 
Most  important  of  all  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Fire  Island  National  Sea- 
shore, the  first  such  park  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Congress  initiated  two  special  commis- 
sions— one,  a  National  Commission  on 
Automation  and  Technological  Progress 


which  will  undertake  a  study  of  current 
and  future  trends  of  automation,  tech- 
nology and  economic  progress.  The 
other,  the  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing,  will  make  a  thorough  study 
of  the  food  Industry  from  the  farm  to 
the  consumer. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
Amendments  extend,  expand,  increase, 
and  revise  the  program  for  3  years ;  more 
graduate  fellowships  are  provided,  as 
well  as  counseling,  guidance,  and  testing 
services;  it  will  strengthen  Federal  sup- 
port of  language  development  and  in- 
crease training  opportunities  under  a 
program  of  grants  for  training  Institutes 
for  certain  teachers,  library  personnel, 
and  guidance  and  counseling  personnel. 
The  amendments  provide  for  a  consider- 
able expansion  of  the  title  3  program  of 
equipment  grants.  Presently  such  grants 
may  only  be  given  for  equipment  used  In 
the  teaching  of  science,  mathematics, 
and  modern  foreign  language.  This  will 
be  expanded  to  Include  history,  geog- 
raphy, English,  reading,  and  civics. 

Public  Law  480  deals  with  the  vast  agri- 
cultural surpluses  owned  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Including  you,  my  con- 
stituents. I  supported  a  3-year  exten- 
sion of  this  program,  but  with  reluctance, 
because  it  needs  vast  revision.  It  Is  so 
costly  to  us  that  the  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion saved  by  this  administration,  in- 
cluding defense  moneys,  has  been  wiped 
out. 

Foreign  service  annuities  were  ad- 
justed to  Improve  the  pensions  of  the 
widows  of  retired  Foreign  Service  officers, 
and  also  provided  a  small  annual  income 
to  a  few  widows  whose  husbands  were 
unable  to  provide  a  pension  for  them. 

Two  most  important  bills  are  presently 
tied  up  because  of  technical  difficulties. 
It  Is  hoped  the  outcwne  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  solved  before  Congress  ad- 
journs. One,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1964,  wiiich  Mnerged  from  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  after  3  months  of  In- 
tensive study.  It  is  remarkable  for  at 
least  three  reasons:  First,  the  $3.5  bil- 
lion program  It  proposed  was  the  tightest, 
the  most  modest,  and  perhaps  the  most 
realistic  authorization  In  years.  Second, 
the  principle  of  selectivity — of  concen- 
trating our  £dd  In  those  countries  which 
are  showing  the  wUl  and  the  determina- 
tion to  help  themselves — is  strongly  re- 
flected In  this  legislation.  And,  third, 
the  bulk  of  the  money  which  tiiis  bill 
provides  will  go  to  those  countries — from 
Greece  to  Korea — which  are  on  the  firing 
line  in  the  great  conflict  between  com- 
munism and  freedom.  These  countries 
need  and  deserve  our  help.  They  are  the 
first  to  bear  the  brunt  of  Communist  ex- 
pansion. I  supported  this  program  be- 
cause I  believe  that  It  is  necessary  for 
our  national  and  free  world  security.  It 
will  also  carry  us  a  step  closer  to  the  goal 
we  all  seek;  the  goal  of  a  free  and  se- 
cure world  in  which  all  men  of  good  will 
can  have  the  c^portunlty  to  strive  to 
realize  their  hopes  and  dreams  of  a  bet- 
ter life.  We  must  continue  to  seek  this 
goeL  We  must  seek  It  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  children. 

The  other  Is  social  security  amend- 
ments to  Increase  benefits  to  retired 
workers,  widows,  and  the  disabled;  raise 
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the  wage  base  for  social  security  tax;  and 
reduce  the  age  limit  for  widows'  benefits 
from  62  to  60  years.  Medical  care  for  the 
aged  was  added  to  this  bill  In  the  Senate. 
The  bill  Is  now  In  conference. 

One  of  the  resolutions  passed  unani- 
mously by  both  Houses  of  Congress  bears 
my  name.  I  admit  bipartisan  action  and 
support  of  all  Members  was  needed  to 
make  this  record.  This  resolution  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  direct  the  Permanent 
U.S.  Delegate  to  the  United  Nations  to 
continue  efforts  toward  securing  payment 
by  members  of  the  United  Nations  of 
their  assessments  In  arrears.  The  reso- 
lution states  It  is  further  the  seiise  of  the 
Congress  that  if.  upon  the  convening  of 
the  19th  General  Assembly,  the  arrears 
of  any  member  of  the  United  Nations 
eqiials  or  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tribution due  from  It  for  the  preceding  2 
full  years,  the  President  should  direct 
the  Permanent  U.S.  Delegate  to  make 
every  effort  to  assure  Invocation  of  the 
penalty  provisions  of  article  19  of  the 
Charter  of  the  Urxited  Nations.  The  im- 
portance of  this  resolution  should  not  be 
underestimated.  It  strengthens  the  pur- 
pose of  the  United  Nations.  It 
strengthens  the  policy  of  the  United 
States — through  our  Ambassador  Stev- 
enson at  the  United  Nations — to  seek  to 
establish  the  United  Nations  on  a  sound 
financial  basis  and  ultimately  helps  in 
the  establishment  of  "negotiable"  differ- 
ences between  nations  by  peaceful  means, 
not  war. 

It  is  an  honor  and  privilege  to  serve 
you  as  your  Representative  in  Congress. 
I  want  you  to  know  that  personal  at- 
tention is  given  to  any  and  all  problems 
sent  to  me.  If  I  can  be  of  assistance  to 
you  at  any  time  on  the  Federal  level, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  write  to  me  at 
my  Washington  office. 


Retolntion  at  the  Sixth  Convention  of  the 
Byelorussians  of  North  America 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHlCAir 

IN  THE  nOUSE  OP  REPRESErNTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  24.  1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  resolution  adopted  at  the  Sixth  Con- 
vention of  the  Byelorussians  of  North 
America,  held  under  the  theme  of 
"Twenty  Years  In  the  Free  World"  in 
New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  on  September  6, 
1964. 

This  resolution  expresses  the  thinking 
of  all  Americans,  and  certainly  all  free 
men,  with  regard  to  the  evil  Communist 
policy  of  economic  exploitation  and  de- 
nial of  political,  religious,  and  other  free- 
doms within  the  captive  nations.  . 

The  need  for  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination for  these  peoples  is  as  clearly 
manifest  today  as  it  has  been  at  any 
time  during  Communist  and  Russian  im- 
perialist rule  of  this  area,  and  certainly 


the  United  States  should  continue   to 
work    toward   freedom   and   self-deter- 
mln&tlon   for   these   brave   pet^le   and 
others  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
"Hie  resolution  follows: 

RESOLtmoN    or   th«   Sixth    Convtntton    or 
Btilohttssians    or    North    America 

1.  Aa  a  result  of  World  War  IT  and  the 
second  occupation  of  Byelorussia  by  the  Bol- 
aheylks  In  ?944,  great  numbers  of  Byelorus- 
sians found  themselves  In  the  West.  Some 
of  them,  fearing  an  unJcnown  and  uncertain 
future  In  foreign  countries,  returned  to  tbelr 
homeland  after  the  end  of  the  war.  Others 
were  forcibly  repatriated.  Still  others  chose 
the  unenviable  path  of  political  emigration. 
This  emigration,  and  particularly  Its  Ideo- 
logical and  national  leadership,  dedicated 
Itself  to  the  task  of  continuing  abroad  the 
activity  for  national  liberation  which  It  was 
unable  to  pursue  In  Its  enslaved  homeland. 
It  undertook  to  develop,  strengthen,  and 
conduct  propaganda  In  the  free  world  for  the 
Idea  of  the  act  of  March  25,  1918 — the  Idea 
of  a  free  and  Independent  Byelorussia, 
which  had  been  trampled  and  dishonored  by 
the  Bolshevik  occupant. 

2.  In  the  free  world,  the  Byelorussian 
emigration  has  encountered  the  sympathetic 
and  friendly  response  of  the  democratic  na- 
tions and  people  among  whom  destiny  had 
brought  them  to  live  and  to  work.  Through- 
out the  free  world,  and  above  all  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  where  the  largest 
numbers  of  Byelorussian  emlgrees  are  con- 
centrated, there  has  been  a  steady  and  sat- 
isfactory development  of  Byelorussian  orga- 
nizational life,  cultural  activities  such  as 
schools  of  Byelorussian  studies  and  the  pub- 
lication of  newspapers  and  books,  religious 
Ufa  and  political  activity.  Everyone  here 
enjoys  full  cultural  autonomy,  while  every 
trace  of  such  autonomy  has  been  eradicated 
on  Byelorussian  territories  not  Included  In 
the  B.S.S-R.,  and  also  In  Siberia  and  the 
Tlrgln  lands  of  Kazakhstan,  where  many 
thousands  of  Byelorussians  have  been 
deported. 

3.  In  the  area  of  political  activity  and  the 
popularization  among  the  peoples  of  tlie  free 
world  of  the  Byelorussian  cause  of  national 
liberation,  the  achievements  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian emigration  for  the  past  20  years  have 
been  very-  substantial.  The  governments 
and  political  forcee  of  the  West,  which  had 
formerly  been  poorly  informed  concerning 
the  problem  of  national  liberation  of  the 
Byelorussian  people,  are  today — chiefly 
thanJu  to  the  activity  of  the  emlgrees — 
aware  of  us,  aympathetlc  toward  our  plight, 
and  support  us  politically  and  morally. 

4.  With  every  paaslng  year,  the  emlgrees' 
work  for  national  liberation  reaches  deeper 
through  various  channels  acroea  the  Iron 
Curtain  into  enslaved  Byelorussia,  and 
strengthens  our  people's  hopes  for  liberation. 
This  Is  why  the  Soviet  Union,  which  care- 
fully Ignored  the  existence  and  activities  of 
the  Byelorussian  political  enalgratlon  during 
the  early  postwar  years,  has  In  the  last  few 
years  been  compelled  to  speak  of  them  open- 
ly. The  Soviet  Union  seeks  to  besmirch  the 
Byelorussian  emigration  morally  and  to  com- 
promise It  politically  In  the  eyes  of  the  Byelo- 
russian people  and  the  Western  World, 
representing  It  as  a  clique  of  unprincipled 
careerists  and  venal  agents  of  American  In- 
telligence. However,  no  Soviet  provocations 
or  diversions,  and  none  of  the  slanderous 
vlUflcationa  aimed  at  the  emlgree  leadership, 
have  accompllehed  their  purpose. 

6.  WhUe  the  Byelorussian  emigration  In 
the  free  world  has  every  opportunity  to 
carry  on  Its  national  activity  In  all  areas  of 
public  life,  the  yoke  of  slavery  continues  to 
strangle  our  freedom-loving  people  Our 
people  continue  to  suffer  from  economic  ex- 
ploitation, social  injustice  and  unheard  of 
mockery  over  the  faith  of  Its  forebears.  It 
la  deprived  of  basic  political  rights  and  op- 


portunities for  free  national  development. 
Systematic  Ruaslflcatlon.  especially  in  tiM 
field  of  language.  natl(»iai  dlacrlmlnation. 
and  the  resettlement  of  Byelorussian  fam. 
Ules  and  youth  on  the  virgin  lands  of  Kas- 
akhatan  and  Siberia  are  aimed,  by  gradually 
undermining  the  Byelorussian  national  po- 
tential, at  the  eradication  of  the  Byelorus- 
sians a«  a  nation. 

8.  But  ruthless  oppression,  moral,  and 
physical  terror  and  national  discrimination 
cannot  break  the  spirit  of  freedom  alive  in 
the  Byelorussian  people,  or  to  quench  Its  un- 
shakable striving  for  liberation  and  full  de- 
velopment as  a  national  entity.  The  Byelo- 
russian's devotion  to,  and  love  of,  his  na- 
tional tradition,  culture,  and  native  tongue 
not  only  have  not  weakened,  but  are  stead- 
ily growing  stronger  and  prompting  the  moat 
resolute  resistance  to  Ruaslflcatlon.  This  re- 
sistance Is  so  great  among  the  people,  and 
particularly  among  the  national  Intelligen- 
tsia— writers,  leaders  In  every  cultural  area, 
teachers  and  student  youth — that  none  of 
the  measures  employed  by  the  Bolsheviks 
have  been  able,  or  shall  be  able,  to  crush  It. 

On  the  basis  of  all  we  have  outlined 
above,  we,  the  Byelorussians  of  North  Amer- 
ica, assembled  at  our  Sixth  Convention  on 
September  6-7,  In  the  city  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. NJ.:  Proclaim  to  our  people  at  home 
and  to  the  free  world,  that: 

1.  We  condemn  the  criminal  Russian 
Communist  policy  In  Byelorussia,  a  policy  of 
economic  exploitation,  political,  national  and 
religious  suppression,  and  Rusalflcatlon. 

2.  We  bow  our  heads  before  the  glorious 
memory  of  the  many  thousands  of  sons  of 
the  Byelorussian  people  who  hare  given  their 
Uvea  In  the  fight  agalnat  communlam,  and 
we  voice  our  admiration  for,  and  gratitude 
to,  all  who  unflinchingly  carry  cm  this  fight 
for  liberation  In  our  enslaved,  but  unvan- 
qulshed.  homeland. 

3.  We  express  our  deep  appreciation  to  the 
American  and  Canadian  peoples  who. 
prompted  by  humanitarian  sentiments  and 
fulfilling  the  prlnclplea  of  democracy,  have 
given  our  emigration  asylum  and  equal  civil 
rights. 

4.  Aa  United  States  and  Canadian  citizens 
who  loyally  fulfill  our  dutlea  to  the  United 
Statea  and  Canada,  we  appeal  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Oovemmenta 
of  the^  United  Statea  and  Canada,  and  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congreea  eind  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament  to  champion  and  support 
the  Byelorussian  people's  struggle  for  na- 
tional liberation  both  In  domestic  and  for- 
eign pollclea.  In  full  consonance  with  the 
traditional  observance  and  active  support  by 
both  countries  of  the  Idea  of  freedom  and 
Independence  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

6.  Today,  on  the  30th  anniversary  of  tbs 
beginning  of  our  life  In  the  free  world,  wa 
offer  a  solemn  vow  that  we  shaU  not  ceaae 
our  struggle  for  national  liberation  until  the 
Ideas  of  freedom  and  Independence,  pro- 
claimed by  the  Council  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic  In  the  act  of  March  26, 
1918.  are  fully  achieved  and  realized. 
Stanislau  Stankxvich, 
Cfiairman  of  the  Convention. 


Captive  NatioDf 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

or  induna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23. 1964 

Mr.  HALLECK.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HAUJBCK.  I,  too,  want  to  com- 
merKl  my  colleague  from  Indiana  for  the 
statement  he  Is  making.  I  am  In  com- 
plete sympathy  with  It.  For  a  long  time 
I  have  thought  we  ought  to  go  Into  this 
whole  matter  of  the  captive  nations  very 
thoroughly  and  exhaustively  and  do 
everything  we  could  to  hold  out  the  hope 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  and  to  help 
them  In  that  respect. 

Again,  I  congratiilate  the  gentleman 
and  appreciate  very  much  the  statement 
he  has  made. 

Mr.  BRAY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


U.S.  Marshal  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  NIW    TOKX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24.  1964 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  marks  the  175th  anni- 
versary of  the  enactment  of  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789,  which  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  U.S.  Marshals  for  each  of 
the  13  newly  created  Federal  judicial  dis- 
tricts. 

Under  the  permission  heretofore 
granted  me  by  unanimous  consent  of 
the  House.  I  include  the  proclamation 
issued  by  the  President  making  today, 
September  24.  1964,  VB.  Marshal  Day: 
Ukitrd  Statxb  Marshal  Dat — Bt  the  Prxsi- 

•  Ei*T  or  the  Unfted  States  or  America 
A  pbocxamatiow 

September  24.  1964,  marks  the  175tb  an- 
nlveraary  of  the  enactment  of  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789.  which  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  United  Statea  marshals  for  each  of 
the  13  newly  created  Federal  Judicial  dia- 
trlcta.  The  contribution  of  the  United 
Statea  marshals  and  their  ataffs  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Federal  Judicial  system  Is 
now  a  legend  In  the  annals  of  our  country. 
Their  role  In  establishing  the  rule  of  law 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  tills 
Nation,  Including  the  new  territories  where 
some  recognized  no  authority  other  than 
raw  courage,  is  Inscribed  In  history  and  en- 
shrined in  our  national  folklore.  First  In 
establishing  the  authority  of  the  new  Federal 
Government,  and  thereafter  In  performing 
a  central  function  In  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment, the  United  States  marshal  has  become 
a  foremost  symbol   and  servant  of   the  law. 

The  marshal's  duties  have  changed  with 
the  times.  Some  of  the  services  once  p>er- 
formed  by  marshals  have  now  been  reas- 
signed to  specialized  agencies.  However,  the 
importance  of  the  marshal's  position  as  tin 
Indispensable  arm  of  our  Judicial  system  re- 
mains undiminished.  Throughout  the 
changes  which  have  characterized  this  coun- 
try's rise  from  a  young  republic  to  the  fore- 
most power  in  this  world,  the  marshal  has 
always  performed  with  steadfast  dedication, 
competency,  and  Inspiration.  Over  the  past 
century  and  three-quarters,  the  marshal'a 
star  haa  symbolized  a  tradition  of  service 
and  courage;  It  has  shone  with  the  gleam  of 
constancy  and  Integrity  In  the  performance 
of  duty. 

On  this  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  service.  It  Is  fit  and  appro- 
priate that  a  grateful  Nation  acknowledge 
and  extol   the  distinguished  record  of  our 


United  States  m&rshala,  past  and  present, 
and  of  their  deputies,  special  deputlea.  and 
other  staff  aaslBtanta.  To  them  all  we  owe 
special  recognition  and  commendation. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnaon,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Thursday,  September  24, 
1964.  as  "United  States  Marshal  Day."  and  I 
call  upon  the  Federal  coiu^.  Federal  depart- 
ments and  Bgenclea,  bar  associations,  and 
other  civic  groups,  and  members  of  the  bar 
and  other  Interested  Individuals  to  plan  and 
participate  In  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities  providing  public  recognition  for 
the  175  years  of  devoted  public  service  per- 
formed by  United  States  marshals  and  their 
staffs. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  18th 
day  of  August  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1964, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  189  th. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

[ SEAL ] 

By  the  President: 

Dean  Ritsk. 
Secretary  of  State. 


Goldwater  Does  the  NatioB  a  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  24, 1964 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edito- 
rial In  the  September  22,  1964,  issue  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  points  out 
how  Senator  Barkt  Goldwater  is  point- 
ing out  the  dangers  of  continuing  expan- 
sion of  Federal  power  and  calls  on  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  face  up  and  debate  the 
issue.  Under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
clude the  editorial : 

Cakcpaion  Issues — Fbjxral  Ooveutment: 
How  Bio  Is  Too  Bu? 

In  recent  decades  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  haa  grown  from  that  of  govern- 
ing a  predominantly  rural  society  to  tliat  of 
prealding  over  a  highly  Induatrlallzed  and 
exceedingly  complex  commonwealth.  Hie 
demands  of  a  blissfully  Isolated  Nation  have 
given  way  to  the  Immense  responslbUltles  of 
world  leadership  and  of  peacekeeping  In  an 
era  of  great  turbulence. 

Few  would  question  the  need  for  vastly 
expanded  governmental  functions  today. 
Since  1032  the  national  consensus  has  gone 
along  with  the  proliferating  of  Government. 
For  this  very  reason  Senator  OoLowAm  has 
done  the  Nation  a  service  in  spotlighting  the 
continuing  expansion  of  Federal  power. 
There  Is  a  danger  of  too  much  power  being 
centralized  In  Washington.  There  Is  danger 
of  too  much  Intrusion  by  Government  Into 
the  affairs  of  the  Individual.  There  Is  need 
for  careful  scrutiny  of  governmental  trends. 

To  some  extent  the  danger  Is  Inherent  In 
the  natiu-e  of  political  power.  Power  tends 
to  feed  on  power.  History  shows  this.  The 
genius  of  the  American  political  system  In 
controlling  thla  tendency  la  twofold:  (1) 
the  checks,  balances,  and  separation  of  pow- 
ers which  characterize  the  system,  and  which 
must  be  preserved:  and  (2)  the  recognition 
that  Individual  rights  are  more  basic  In  sub- 
stance and  origin  than  human  government 
Itself;  that  freedom  Is  not  a  gift  to  be  ex- 
tended or  withheld  by  government,  but  that 
goveriunent  exists  by  delegation  of  power 
from  the  people — that  Is,  by  oonaent  of  the 
governed. 


Traditionally  governments  have  tended  to 
take  autocratic  cm-  bureaucratic  power  unto 
themselves.  Nevertheless  it  la  an  oversim- 
plification Just  to  blame  the  present  danger 
on  poUticlana  who,  according  to  Senator 
Goldwater,  "would  monopolize  power,  cen- 
tralize power,  manipulate  p>ower,  and  grow 
rich  from  power."  Tiie  trend  toward  con- 
centration In  Washington  arises  mainly  from 
the  kind  of  society  and  the  kind  of  world  we 
have  now.  In  horse-and-buggy  days  Inter- 
state highways  weren't  much  needed. 
Neither  were  space  programs  or  a  network  of 
defense  bases  abroad. 

Still  another  pressure  toward  concentra- 
tion of  power  Is  the  tendency  to  ask  Wash- 
ington for  help.  Individuals,  communities, 
States,  Industries,  private  interests  and  sp>e- 
clal  groups — all  exert  constant  pressues  for 
more  programs  and  bigger  expendlttires.  The 
hue  and  cry  over  closing  obsolete  naval  irards 
Illustrates  the  problem.  Such  pressurea 
mount  when  States  and  cities  fall,  as  they 
often  liave,  to  face  their  problems  and  solve 
them.  As  the  Democratic  national  platform 
states:  "No  government  at  any  level  can 
properly  complain  of  violation  of  its  power. 
If  It  falls  to  meet  its  responslbmtlee.'' 

The  pressurea  toward  concentrated  power 
cannot  be  blamed  wholly  on  any  one  group 
or  any  one  political  party.  But  the  voters 
are  entitled  to  ask,  and  should  ask,  precisely 
what  each  of  the  Presidential  candidates  pro- 
poses to  do  about  them.  This  will  be  the 
subject  oi  a  subsequent  editorial.  The  aame 
queatlon  might  well  be  asked  of  State  and 
local  candidates,  too. 

It  needs  to  be  stressed  tliat  even  while  fac- 
ing squarely  the  dangers  of  too-powerfui  gov- 
emmrent,  nobody  should  aannme  that  govern- 
ment la  inherently  evlL  Th&t,  too,  is  an 
overalmpUflcatlon  encouraged  by  campaign 
oratory. 

Government  is  a  necessary  Instrument  to 
Improve  the  conditions  of  human  living.  It 
can  and  should  be  used  as  a  positive  instru- 
ment. Its  power  cannot  be  exercised  merely 
negatively  In  the  modem  world.  It  must  be 
exercised  positively  to  cany  out  Zkeeded  pro- 
grams for  the  general  welfare  that  cannot  be 
accomplished  any  other  way. 

It  is  easy  to  say  Uuit  Federal  Government 
is  too  big.  ITis  test  comes  In  what  steps  a 
candidate  puts  forward  to  curtaU  Its  activi- 
ties. Where  would  he  save  money?  What 
f\uictlona  woiild  he  abolish?  Unlesa  sweep- 
ing generalltlea  are  backed  by  concrete  pro- 
posals as  to  how  and  where  cuts  will  be  made, 
campaign  procnisea  can  be  empty  and  dlaUlu- 
sloning. 

It  Is  easy  to  say  more  power  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Statea  and  cltlea.  But 
State  and  local  governments  too  often  are 
Incapable  of  taking  over  functions  lodged 
with  the  Federal  Government.  They  are  more 
corrupt  and  leaa  free  from  abuse,  generally 
speaking,  than  the  National  Government. 
The  biirden  of  proof  rests  on  those  who  advo- 
cate Euch  a  transfer  of  fxinctlons.  The  need 
is  for  practical  programs  rather  than  cam- 
paign rhetoric 

This  newspaper  believes  that  as  much  of 
the  business  of  government  aa  )x>8Bible  should 
be  done  at  the  community  level  Instead  of  the 
State  level.  Whatever  can  be  done  at  the 
State  level  should  be  done  there  instead  of 
by  the  Federal  Government.  All  that  can 
be  left  to  the  Individual  should  be  left  to 
him. 

And  at  the  Federal  level,  authority  should 
above  all  be  balanced  wisely  by  constitutional 
liberty — else  freedom  Itself  will  decay. 

But  all  this  cannot  be  done  merely  by  re- 
turning to  the  simpler  ways  of  the  past.  The 
need  Is  to  &nA  better  ways  of  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  our  highly  developed  society. 
The  Founding  Fathers  devised  a  magnificent 
system  of  government.  The  American  people 
today  face  the  need  to  adapt  and  utilize  It 
BO  as  to  cope  with  the  needs  of  an  increas- 
ingly complicated  and  urbanized  society — 
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and  at  the  same  time  to  promote  and  extend 
Indlvldxial  freedom. 

At  least  there  is  the  thrill  and  the  chal- 
lenge of  new  horizons  In  that. 


Intemational  G>nTentioD  of  Amchem 
Prodocts,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  Sevtemher  24. 1964 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
week  of  September  27,  more  than  150  top 
executives  from  sdl"  over  the  world  are 
expected  to  attend  the  International 
Convention  of  Amchem  Products,  Inc., 
In  Ambler.  Pa.  Amchem  is  a  worldwide 
organization  which  last  year  received  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  "E" 
Award  for  "excellence  in  exporting."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news  re- 
lease on  this  Important  meeting  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amblex.  Pa. — More  than  150  top  executives 
from  virtually  every  country  In  the  world  are 
expected  to  attend  the  International  Conven- 
tion of  Amchem  Products.  Inc.,  here  this  fall. 

Scheduled  for  the  week  of  September  27, 
It  will  be  Amchem's  largest  international 
gathering  and  Is  being  planned  as  part  of  the 
Arm's  observance  of  its  50th  anniversary. 

The  group,  which  will  Include  the  wives  of 
many  of  the  representatives  will  represent 
Amchem's  worldwide  organization  of  125  di- 
rect Licensees  and  distributors.  Many  will 
be  from  well-established  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural countries  while  some  attending  wUl 
be  from  developing  nations. 

Previous  Amchem  International  meetings 
have  been  held  in  Paris.  Copenhagen.  Brus- 
sels, Windsor.  England,  and  The  Hague.  The 
last  time  the  group  met  at  Amchhem's 
headquarters  In  Ambler  was  in  1957.  George 
Washington  Motor  Lodge,  in  nearby  Willow 
Grove,  will  be  "headquarters  "  for  the  week- 
long  convention.  In  addition  to  overall 
meetings,  there  will  be  study  groups  on 
metalworking,  agricultural,  and  thermal  In- 
sulation chemicals.  Also,  vi.slts  are  sched- 
uled to  Amchem's  plant  and  laboratories,  In 
Ambler:  Its  experimental  farm  at  nearby 
Springhouse;  and  to  Industries  and  univer- 
sities in  the  area.  A  daily  program  of  enter- 
tainment has  been  arranged  for  the  wives 
attending. 

Amchem  has  developed  and  markets  many 
metalworking  chemical.s  iuid  processes  for  the 
protection  of  metals  and  for  a  wide  variety 
of  sclenliflc  applications.  Its  Agricultural 
Division  produces  chemicals  for  control  of 
weeds  in  crops,  and  a  third  divl.sion,  Foster 
Division,  makes  protective  coatings  and  mas- 
tics for  thermal  insulations 

According  to  Amchem  President,  Gerald  C. 
Romlg,  last  year  his  firm  recorded  lus  great- 
est sales  volume  in  history  This  year.  In- 
ternational Division  direct  sales  aiid  royal- 
ties are  continuing  the  growth  trend  of  the 
past  10  years,  when  each  yetu's  annual 
growth  in  overseas  bu.slness  was  significantly 
greater  than  the  prevlou.s  year's 

Mr.  Romlg  expects  this  growth  to  con- 
tinue, and  has  pledged  his  firm  to  continue 
Its  stepped-up  program  of  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

J  O  J  Shellenberger.  Amchem  vice  presi- 
dent and  director  of  marketing    states  that 


In  the  last  4  years  Amchem's  International 
direct  sales  have  doubled,  and  licensee  sales 
have  Jumped  by  over  70  percent  Licensees 
use  Amchem  scientific  know-how.  b&sic 
patents  and  trademarks,  and  on-the-spot 
technical  assistance. 

Last  year  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce gave  Amchem  the  President's  "E" 
Award  for  "excellence  In  exporting  "  It  cited 
the  firm  for  "its  intensive  program  of  li- 
censing, for  Improving  service  and  product 
knowledge,  for  conducting  technical  re- 
fresher courses,  and  for  its  long-range  re- 
search." 

Some  40  years  ago,  Amchem  began  licens- 
ing for  oversea  business.  All  those  early 
licensees  are  still  part  of  the  Amchem  orga- 
nization while  many  are  substantial  com- 
panies In  their  own  right.  Today,  a  distribu- 
tor generally  starts  with  direct  sales,  and 
licensing  agreements  covering  local  manu- 
facture or  formulation  are  negotiated  when 
Justified  by  market  development. 

However,  sometimes  a  country  will  re- 
quire local  manufacture  for  other  reasons 
In  this  event,  Amchem  may  license  a  local 
distributor  In  order  to  protect  a  market 
which  may  not  be  profitable  for  years.  War- 
ren E.  Weston,  manager  of  the  International 
division,  feels  that  this  Is  an  "Investment" 
his  firm  must  make  to  contln\ie  growth  of 
its  oversea  business. 

In  its  50  years,  Amchem  has  pioneered 
many  scientific  "flrsta."  including;  Deoxldlne. 
the  prepalnt  chemical  coating  which  made 
the  all-metal  automobile  poeslble;  Alodlne, 
for  prepalnt  treatment  and  protection  of 
aluminum;  Llneguard,  the  first  automated 
electronic  method  for  controlling  the  pre- 
palnt chemical  treatment  process;  and 
Granodlne,  for  prepalnt  treatment  of  steel. 

In  the  agricultural  field,  there  are  these 
well-known  Amchem  developments:  Wee- 
done,  the  original  2,4-D  selective  weedkiller; 
Weedawjl,  for  control  of  hard-to-klll  peren- 
nial weeds  and  grasses:  and  Amlben,  for  weed 
control  In  soybeans  and  other  food  crops. 

Just  recently,  the  firm  revealed  the  part 
It  played  In  evolving  a  technique  for  treat- 
ing the  ultrathln  aluminum  foil  skin  of 
NASA's  Echo  n  satellite.  Alodlne  401  was 
designated  as  the  coating  because  It  stabi- 
lized the  skin  temperature,  reducing  Its 
"space  fever"  to  a  moderate  degree  so  that 
tracking  radlobeacons  would  remain  opera- 
tional. 

Besides  Its  Ambler  headquarters  plant, 
Amchem  has  plants  in:  PhUadelphla,  Pa; 
Chicago,  111  ;  Detroit,  Mich  ;  St  Joseph,  Mo  ; 
Houston,  Tex.;  Fremont.  Calif  ;  and  Windsor, 
Ontario 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  vniGiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23.  1964 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  took  oc- 
casion recently  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  a  book  entitled,  "Peaceful 
Coexistence :  A  Communist  Blueprint  for 
Victory,"  published  by  West  Publishing 
Co.  under  auspices  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

This  work  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Richard 
V.  Allen,  chairman  of  the  Study  Program 
on  Communism  at  the  Center  for  Stra- 
tegic Studies,  Georgetown  University, 
under  commission  from  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Education  Against  Com- 
munism of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 


September  2U 

tion,  which  committee  is  headed  by  Mr. 
Morris  I.  Leibman,  of  Chicago. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Aivwndlx.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  include, 
for  the  information  of  the  House,  certain 
introductory  material  of  this  Important 
work,  as  follows: 

Peacetul  Coexistkncx:   A  Communist  Blue- 
print  rem   ViCTOET 

rOREWOEO 

(This  committee  shall  study,  made  report 
and  reconunendatlons,  plan  and  give  effect 
to  programs  of  education  on  Communist  tac- 
tics, strategy  and  objectives  and  encourage 
and  support  our  schools  and  coUeges  in  the 
presentation  of  adequate  Instruction  on  the 
contrast  between  communism  and  liberty 
under  law. ) 

(ABA  Bylaws,  art.  X.  sec.  7:  (J);  (2).) 
The  American  Bar  Association's  House  of 
Delegates  in  August  1962  unnanlmously 
adopted  the  above  amendment  to  Its  bylaws 
establishing  this  standing  committee.  Un- 
der this  mandate  the  committee  has  under- 
taken three  primary  programs: 

1.  A  program  of  bar  activities  to  encourage 
and  support  State,  county,  and  local  bar  as- 
sociations to  undertake  meaningful  activ- 
ities on  the  local  community  level  paralleling 
our  committee's  activities  on  the  national 
scene; 

2.  A  teacher  training  Institute  program  en- 
couraging and  supporting  schools  and  col- 
leges In  the  conduct  of  summer  institutes 
for  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers 
who  have  the  classroom  responsibility  of  In- 
structing our  Nation's  youth  on  the  contrast 
between  communism  and  liberty  under  law; 

3.  A  continuing  research  program  on  Com- 
munist strategy  and  tactics  In  consultation 
with  Individual  authorities  of  various  gradu- 
ate centers  of  study  specializing  In  the  field 
of  contemporary  Communist  tactics,  strategy 
and  objectives. 

The  August  1962  house  of  delegates  action 
cited  above  signifies  the  continued  concern 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  for  the 
threat  posed  by  the  International  Commu- 
nist movement  to  our  national  security  and 
the  concepts  of  human  dignity  and  Individ- 
ual freedom  protected  by  a  rule  of  law.  As 
early  a£  1950,  the  association's  house  of 
delegates  created  a  sp>eclal  committee  on 
Communist  tactics,  strategy,  and  objectives. 
Over  tl^e  years  this  committee  published  a 
number  of  Interpretive  reports. 

That  committee's  report  of  May  1961  was 
entitled  "Peaceful  Coexistence — A  Blueprint 
for  Disruption."  This  report  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  publicly  announced  Communist 
strategy  of  F>eaceful  coexistence  as  contained 
In  the  statement  entitled  "Statement  by  81 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst  Parties"  adopted  unani- 
mously In  Moscow  on  December  6,  1860,  at  a 
meeting  of  Communist  Parties  and  further 
elaborated  upon  In  the  statement  by  NlklU 
Khrushchev  delivered  at  a  top-level  Soviet 
Communist  meeting  on  January  6,  1961.  In 
that  report  translations  of  these  two  docu- 
ments were  reprinted  In  full. 

In  the  preface  to  the  1961  report  the 
former  .special  committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Henry  J.  TePaske.  of  Orange 
City.  Iowa,  expressed  Itself  In  the  following 
manner : 

"Tlie  (CommunlBt)  party  line  loses  lt« 
effect  when  It  Is  recognized  as  propaganda 
and  its  true  meaning  is  understood.  The 
party  line  must  be  exp>oeed,  and  so  explained 
that  It  will  be  understood  by  the  citizens  of 
the  free  world  as  well  as  by  the  party  elite. 
•  •  •  Widespread  knowledge  of  the  Com- 
munists' tactics,  strategy,  and  objectives  la 
essential  to  national  survival." 

In  the  latter  j)art  of  1963  our  committee 
commissioned  Richard  V.  Allen,  chairman  of 
the  study  program  on  communism  at  the 
Center  for  Strategic  Studies,  Georgetown 
University,  to  undertake  a  current  documen- 
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tary  study  of  the  Communist  strategy  of 
rjeaceful  coexistence.  In  his  examination  of 
this  area,  Mr.  Allen  analyzed  over  500 
articles,  documents,  and  speeches  of  Com- 
munist origin  representing  some  11,000 
pages. 

The  Center  for  Strategic  Studies,  George- 
town University,  whose  director  is  Adm. 
Arlelgh  Burke,  U.S.  Na\-y,  retired,  former 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  member  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Is  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's outstanding  graduate  research  centers 
engaged  In  the  study  of  the  multlfaceted 
threat  posed  by  the  International  Commu- 
nist movement.  This  committee  Is  privi- 
leged to  be  able  to  tm-n  to  such  knowledge- 
able and  responsible  scholars  In  the  flsid  as 
represented  by  Mr.  Allen  and  other  members 
of  the  center  for  strategic  studies. 

The  committee  wishes  to  express  its  sin- 
cere appreciation  to  the  West  Publishing  Co., 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  which  has  freely  provided 
the  printing  and  publishing  services  neces- 
sary to  produce  this  study. 

Obviously,  no  single  pamphlet  or  publica- 
tion will  in  Itself  constitute  an  adequate  an- 
swer to  communism.  For  this  reruson,  the 
committee  will  continue  to  sp>onsor  quality 
materials  from  responsible  sources  in  this 
complex  field. 

This  study  is  informational  and  Is  not  In- 
tended as  a  policy  statement  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  We  urge  leaders  of  the  or- 
ganized bar,  teachers,  and  civic  leaders  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  fact*  contained 
herein.  It  Is  the  hope  of  this  committee  that 
greater  knowledge  of  the  Communist  threat 
will  be  gained  by  all  citizens,  and  that  the 
real  dimensions  of  Communist  objectives  will 
be  more  clearly  undertsood  In  the  light  of 
principal   strategic   pronouncements. 

The  membera  of  this  committee,  and  Its 
staff  which  BO  capably  assist  In  this  work.  Is 
in  accord  vplth  our  national  desire  to  lead  a 
peaceful  existence  In  conjunction  with  all 
nations.  But  we  want  to  coexist  without 
surrendering  for  ourselves  or  for  others  the 
concepts  of  human  dignity  and  the  protec- 
tion of  Individual  rights  under  a  system  of 
due  process  and  the  rule  of  law.  Genuine 
peace  Is  one  thing;  the  charade  of  Commu- 
nist peaceful  coexistence  as  a  game  of  quite 
different  intents 

July  1964. 

Morris  I.  Leibman, 
Chicago,  III.,  Cfiairman. 

Standing  committee  on  ediication  against 
communism 

Members:  H.  Lynn  BSdwards,  Washington, 
DC;  Egbert  L.  Haywood,  Durham,  N C:  John 
O.  McKay,  Jr.,  Miami,  Fla.;  Raymond  W.  Mil- 
ler. Washington,  DC;  William  C.  Mott. 
Washington,  DC;  Louis  B.  Nichols,  New  York 
City;  Mario  T.  Noto,  Washington.  DC;  C. 
Brewster  Rhoads,  Philadelphia,  Pa;  John 
Ritchie,  Chicago,  111.;  and  Jackson  A.  Wright, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Staff:  Boudlnot  P.  Atterbury,  consulting 
counsel;  Prank  R.  Bamett,  consulting  pro- 
gram manager;  Dcwx)thy  M.  Bellna,  secretary; 
Prnncis  J.  McGulre,  administrative  assistant; 
and  Dorothy  E.  Nlcolosl,  research  assistant. 

PREFACX 

On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  It  Is  now 
rumored  that  the  cold  war  Is  obsolete,  ex- 
cept for  the  hostility  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
his  followers.  Khrushchev  is  pictured  as  a 
■  reformed"  Bolshevik,  dreading  nuclear  war 
and  seeking  to  lead  Soviet  communism  away 
from  world  revolution  toward  the  rule  of  law 
and  middle-class  affluence.  From  this  pre- 
nUse.  some  contend  that  the  West  need  not 
strengthen  military,  economic,  and  pisycho- 
li>glcal  barriers  to  types  of  Soviet  aggression 
that  may  shortly  cease  to  exist.  It  Is  urged, 
rather,  that  the  next  order  of  business  Is  to 
encourage  Khrushchev's  "moderation"  by 
pressing  for  detente  and  relaxation  of  trade 
restrictions  with  Russia  and  her  satellites. 
Some  statesmen  even  argue  that  we  should 


prepare  for  the  neutralization  of  central 
EMrope  and  the  eventual  disengagement  of 
American  forces  from  the  Continent.  In 
short,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  "peaceful  evolv- 
ing Soviet  Union,"  one  new  objective  for 
NATO  may  be  to  preside  over  ite  self-liquida- 
tion. 

Obviously,  few  In  the  West  would  object 
to  reducing  defense  budgets  If  genuine  peace 
were  In  prospect.  But  Is  It?  Or  is  Khru- 
shchev using  Pavlov  and  the  hidden  persuad- 
ers to  advance  Lenin's  unchanging  goals? 
Suppose  that  the  massive  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence" propaganda  of  the  UJS.S.R.  and  Its 
oversea  agents  conceal  an  ambush?  Suppose 
that  current  InterofBce  memos  of  the  Com- 
munist chiefs  and  ideologs  call  not  for  a 
redviction  in  tension  but  for  an  Increase  in 
cla.ss  warfare,  subversion,  and  Ideological 
combat?  Suppose  Communist  communiques 
promise  more  guerrilla  thrusts  Into  the  vitals 
of  Afro-Asia  and  Latin  America?  Suppose 
that  very  recent  Communist  documents 
(published  after  the  1963  Treaty  of  Moscow) 
openly  reveal  how  Moscow  is  again  using 
"peaceful  coexistence"  as  a  charade  to  feint 
the  democracies  off  guard?  Assuming  shy 
motives  In  the  Kremlin  (a  not  unreasonable 
supposition  after  44  years  of  broken  treaties 
and  deceptions),  who  stands  to  benefit  from 
another  relaxation  of  vigilance? 

Is  today's  emphasis  on  peaceful  coexistence 
a  new  departure  for  the  Kremlin,  or  Is  It  the 
repetition  of  a  time-tested  gambit  for  re- 
tooling world  revolution  from  tempx>rary  p>o- 
sltions  of  weakness?  It  is  useful  to  appraise 
Khrushchev's  current  tactic  In  the  context 
of  history;  for,  seen  In  this  framework  peace 
to  the  Communists  is  simply  the  continua- 
tion of  war  by  other  means. 

Marx  himself  believed  that  Communist  and 
capitalist  states  were  wholly  Incompatible. 
Marxism  as  official  dogma  still  Influences  the 
behavior  of  Communist  elites  despite  the 
flaws  In  his  prophecy;  and  Marx  taught  the 
Inevitability  of  Communist  triumph  In  the 
highly  developed  nations  of  the  West.  In 
a  sense,  communism  deprived  of  Its  faith  in 
the  necessary  obliteration  of  capitalism  would 
be  religion  without  belief  in  the  certainty 
of  Judgment  and  life  everlasting.  Marxism 
must  reject  any  genuine  form  of  peacefiH 
coexistence  (on  anything  more  than  the  tem- 
porary basis  of  expediency)    or  cease  to  be. 

Lenin,  the  arch  pragma tlst  of  world  revo- 
lution, taught  his  cadres  how  to  survive 
through  concession.  Confronted  by  hostile 
bourgeois  states  which  did  not  succumb  to 
worker  uprisings  In  the  wake  of  the  Russian 
revolution,  Lenln  devised  the  technique  of 
temporary  and  tactical  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence." At  Breet-Lltovsk,  he  signed  a  formal 
treaty  with  Germany  which  allowed  Mother 
Russia  to  be  dismembered.  Still  hoping  for 
a  chain  reaction  of  revolution  now  that  the 
"weakest  link"  had  been  broken,  Lenln  made 
temporary  peace  with  capitalism  Inside  Rus- 
sia in  order  to  build  the  economic  sinews  of 
his  base. 

After  Lenin's  death  In  1924,  Trotsky  con- 
tended that  "socialism  In  one  country" — a 
thesis  advanced  by  Stalin — violated  the  basic 
principles  of  Marx  and  Lenln  and  betrayed 
the  world  revolution. 

The  savage  polemics  that  preceded  Trot- 
sky's exile  and  assassination  In  Mexico  by 
the  victorious  Stalin  has  obscured  the  fact 
that  the  disputing  heirs  of  Lenln  were  not 
nearly  so  far  apart  as  they  seemed.  True, 
Stalin  wanted  to  consolidate  power  In  Russia 
before  risking  everything  on  revolution  else- 
where; but  Stalin  never  believed  that  Soviet 
"socialism"  was  an  end  in  Itself.  More  cau- 
tious than  the  theoretical  Trotsky,  Stalin 
wanted  secure  possession  of  the  sturdiest 
lever  and  most  powerful  fulcnim  for  the 
eventual  upheaval  of  capitalist  citadelB. 
Therefore,  he  became  the  manager  of 
"planned  periods  of  peaceful  coexlstenoe" 
which  enabled  not  only  communism,  but 
also  Stalin,  to  survlva. 


It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  even  for  the 
patient  Stalin,  peace  was  a  tactic  and  not  a 
goal.  It  gave  him  time  to  purge  his  rivals 
in  the  party.  It  gave  him  time  to  collectivize 
the  peasants.  It  gave  him  time  to  industri- 
alize Rtissla.  But  even  as  Stalin  led  the 
Soviet  Union  Into  the  League  of  Nations,  he 
financed  plots,  subversion,  and  popular  fronts 
all  over  the  world.  The  Communist  "peace 
movements"  of  the  1930's  were  designed  pri- 
marily to  ensure  that  a  weak  (but  develop- 
ing! Soviet  Union  would  not  be  crushed  from 
the  encircling  capitalist  powers;  they  In  no 
way  Inhibited  Moscow's  agents  from  covert 
operations,  Industrial  espionage,  or  building 
international  fifth  columns. 

When  Stalin's  game  with  Nazi  Germany 
exploded  in  his  face,  he  was  quick  to  form 
alliances  with  those  hated  centers  of  capi- 
talism— England  and  America — whose  arsen- 
als could  furnish  him  with  tools  of  defense. 
At  war's  end,  he  was  prepared  to  exchange 
token  gestures  of  cooperation  with  London 
and  Washington  for  freedom  to  seize  East- 
ern Europe. 

He  even  dissolved  the  Comintern  In  1943 
to  underscore  the  end  of  Communist  sub- 
version abroad,  an  event  hailed  in  Western 
circles  as  the  formal  termination  of  Bolshe- 
vik ambitions  and  a  sure  sign  of  evolution. 

Somehow,  the  Imagemakers  have  made  the 
buoyant  Khrushchev  seem  less  threatening 
than  the  cruel  Stalin.  Thus,  we  forget  how 
often  Western  experts  on  Russia  proved 
Stalin's  devotion  to  peace  by  citing  his  re- 
luctance to  risk  major  war  and  the  cynical 
sacrifice  of  foreign  Communists  to  the  In- 
terests of  Russian  foreign  policy.  In  retro- 
spect, evaluations  of  Stalin's  foreign  policy 
as  peace  oriented  seem  naive.  Yet,  Iron- 
ically, the  dread  hand  of  Stalinism  was  more 
constrained  to  avoid  world  war  than  the 
flexible  fingers  of  Khrushchev,  who  sought 
recklessly  to  engineer  a  nuclear  ambush  from 
Cuba.  (For  that  matter,  despite  the  in- 
flammatory words.  Red  China's  relative  re- 
straint with  respect  to  Invading  the  offshore 
Islands.  Taiwan,  India,  and  southeast  Asia 
shows  Pelplng  Is  not  much  more  adventur- 
Istic  than  was  Moscow  with  Its  wall  In  Berlin, 
Its  rocket  threats  over  Suez,  and  Its  hidden 
missiles  in  Cuba.)  That  Khrushchev,  like 
Stalin,  often  tempers  an  activist  foreign 
policy  with  prudent  regard  for  tlie  future 
of  Russia  only  underlines  the  essential  con- 
tinuity of  Soviet  strategy  from  Lenln  to  the 
present. 

Communist  philosophy,  consistent  Soviet 
behavior  over  four  decades,  and  recent  party 
directives  combine  to  show  that  peaceful  co- 
existence is  a  carefully  formulated  strategic 
course  of  action  designed  to  attain  revolu- 
tionary goals  at  minimum  cost  and  with 
minimum  risk  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
conflict  elite. 

It  behooves  the  American  people,  there- 
fore, to  ask  the  question,  "Cul  bono?"  Who 
benefits,  and  how,  from  the  Illusion  that 
Khrushchev  is  different  not  only  In  degree 
but  in  kind  from  Stalin  or  Mao?  Or  i>er- 
haps  we  should  ask  Lenin's  question,  "Who 
Is  doing  what  to  whom?" — relevant  to  the 
cooperation  of  Communists  with  their  an- 
tagonists. 

CONCLUSION 

Communist  actions  and  Communist  words 
prove  that  Communist  goals  are  unchanged. 
The  danger  may  well  be  greater  now,  in  our 
moment  of  one-sided  relaxation,  than  In  the 
terjse  days  of  naked  Stallnlsni.  The  "split" 
between  China  and  the  U3,SJl.  may  be  erf 
benefit  to  freedom  in  the  long  run.  In  the 
short  run,  polycentrlsm  In  the  Communist 
world  means  we  are  menaced  by  two  com- 
peting strategies:  (1)  the  revolutionary  vio- 
lence of  Chinese-oriented  Communists  in 
Afro- Asia  and  Latin  America;  (2)  the  more 
sophisticated  Popular  Front  subversion  of 
Ruaslan-allned  Communist  factions.  Mos- 
cow and  Pelplng  agree  that  capitalism  and 
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human  liberty  are  stUl  the  primary  targets. 
Both  subsidize  class  war.  Ideological  war. 
and  guerrilla  war.  while  debating  with  each 
other  aa  to  whether  we  are  a  paper  tiger 
or  a  nuclear  lamb.  There  Is  no  evidence, 
In  Communist  doctimenta  or  actions,  that 
U  S.  policy  can  t>e  safely  based  on  hopes  for 
genuine  acconnmodatlon  or  convergence. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  Moscow  and  Pelplng 
both  assert  that  capitalism  must  be  forced 
to  disappear  from  the  earth.  Their  debate 
is.  "How  and  When?" 

Neverthelesa.  the  Communist  bloc  haa 
weaknesses:  industrial,  agricultural,  Ideolog- 
ical, and  political.  It  Is  vxilnerable  to 
economic  sanctions  and  political  warfare. 
Its  disregard  for  human  dignity  saps  Its 
vitality.  Communist  Parties  all  over  the 
world  can  be  embarrassed.  Isolated,  rendered 
Impotent.  Until  there  Is  genuine  change  In 
the  goels  and  techniques  of  Communist 
dictatorship,  the  United  States  must  main- 
tain a  shield  of  Invincible  military  deter- 
rence. Prom  behind  that  shield,  we  should 
use  our  own  propaganda  sword  to  quarantine, 
divide,  and  undermine  aggressive  Communist 
power.  That  no  genuine  change  in  Com- 
munist alms  has  as  yet  been  effected  is 
abundantly  clear  from  the  analysis  of  cur- 
rent Communist  document*  which  follows: 

"As  soon  as  we  are  strong  enough  to  defeat 
capitalism  as  a  whole,  we  shall  Immediately 
take  It  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck."  Vladimir 
Lenin.  1920. 

"A  fight  Is  In  progress  between  these  two 
systems,  a  life  and  death  combat  But  we 
Conrununlsts  want  to  win  this  struggle  with 
the  least  losses  and  there  Is  no  dovibt  what- 
soever that  we  shall  win." — Nlklta 
Khrushchev,  1963. 

The  Standing  CoMMrrxKE  on  Education 
Against  Commtni.sm 


Justice  From  the  Streets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF    W.^SHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22. 1964 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  have  been  im- 
mensely Impressed  with  the  obsei-vations 
of  a  native  South  Carolinian  as  reported 
by  Marguerite  Higgin.s  in  the  "Point  of 
View"  column  of  the  September  21  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star. 

Without  entering  Into  the  difficulties 
that  may  exist  in  South  Carolina  polit- 
ically, I  feel  that  these  expressions  are 
consonant  with  the  feelirtg  of  a  great 
many  people  in  our  Nation.  We  cannot 
proceed  on  any  program  of  progress,  any 
program  of  constructive  education,  any 
program  of  prosperity — which  I  suppose 
means  the  elimination  of  pK)verty — with 
justice  coming  from  the  streets.  Riot- 
ing and  looting  are  too  often  the  hand- 
maidens of  protest  that  graduates  to 
violence.  We  must  have  law  and  order 
that  is  commensurate  with  the  dignity 
of  this  great  Nation  that  espouses  free- 
dom of  the  individual,  his  right  to  prog- 
ress, his  right  to  education  and  his  free- 
dom to  achieve  that  of  which  he  is  ca- 
pable. Any  diversion  from  this  format 
is.  In  my  opinion,  not  in  agreement  with 
our  destiny. 

The  article  follows: 


South  s    N»w    STiaiUNCs    Aid    Ctoijjwatxs's 
Dmivx 

(By  Marguerite  BUgglns) 

Greenvillx,  S.C. — In  all  faimeu.  Senator 
Ooldwatks'b  tour  of  the  South  added  up  to 
nothing  less  than  a  smashing  personal  tri- 
umph. 

But  most  fascinating  now  that  It  Is  all 
over  Is  to  Investigate  the  reasons  and  the 
light  they  shed  on  some  deep  new  stirrings 
In  this  part  of  America. 

Watching  the  GMDP  nominee  In  action  Im- 
mediately brought  to  mind  the  great  contrast 
In  campaign  styles  between  President  John- 
son and  Senator  Ooldwatkk. 

President  Johnson  cries  hallelujah  — Sen- 
ator OoiJ>WATER  cries  havoc.  With  the  Presi- 
dent. It  Is  good  tidings  all  the  way  and,  glory 
be,  a  great  society  Just  around  the  corner. 

With  Senator  Gou>water,  there  are  Intima- 
tions of  doom — a  nuclear  gap.  a  morality  gap. 
a  legality  gap,  a  victory  gap— and  predictions 
that  stx:lallsm  Is  going  "to  git  you  If  you 
don't  watch  out,"  all  delivered  In  the  matter- 
of-fact  tones  that  might  be  used  by  a  teacher 
describing  how  to  put  together  and  operate 
a  ham  radio  set. 

FRIENDLY    AUDIENCE.S 

With  Evangelist  Johnson,  the  audiences 
have  been  friendly,  often  enthuslatlc,  al- 
though In  individual  convcrsjitlon  they 
sometimes  give  the  Impression  of  being  more 
against  Senator  Ooldwater  thiiii  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

But  here  In  the  Southland,  In  the  ci\se  of 
the  matter-of-fact  Mr.  Goldwater.  there  was 
evangelism  all  right — not  In  the  candidate's 
manner,  certainly,  but  In  the  audiences 
whose  fervor  had  to  be  witnessed  to  be  be- 
lieved. And  It  Is  not  Just  a  speech-day  thing 
either 

Here  In  the  lovely  green  foothills  of  the 
Carollnas,  the  Republicans  have  been  work- 
ing steadily  and  doggedly.  In  the  Greenville- 
Spartanburg  area  alone,  they  have  quad- 
rupled the  number  of  volunteer  Republican 
campaign  workers.  Crossovers  from  the 
Democrats  to  the  Republicans  have  Increased 
25  percent  over  1960. 

VICTORY  ANTIClPATfU) 

The  rest  of  the  State  claims  roughly  the 
same  percentage  of  gain.  Republican  lead- 
ers here  point  out  that  In  1900.  Richard 
Nixon,  with  only  a  skeleton  GOP  organiza- 
tion, lost  to  John  Kennedy  by  barely  10,000 
votes.  So  the  Ooldwaterltes  think  they  spy 
a  Republican  victory  In  November  because 
they  expect  more  Democrats  to  Join  their 
ranks,  checkmating  a  probable  Increase  In 
the  Negro  vote  against  Senator  Goldwatkh 

Who  are  these  Carolina  Goldwaterites? 

They  are  the  newly  minted  middle 
classes — lower,  middle  and  upper  who  are 
the  South 's  new  breed. 

It  Is  a  new  breed  of  solf-niadc  men  and 
women  who  have  turned  their  back  on  the 
mores  of  the  decayed  southern  aristocracy 
where  charm  was  sometimes  held  to  be  more 
Important  than  accompll.shment  and  where 
an  aristocratic  heritage  wii.s  a  frequent  ex- 
cuse for  indolence. 

This  new  breed  of  self-made  southerner 
has  come  into  dominance  because  of  the 
swift  Industrialization  of  the  South  since 
1945 — an  Industrialization  so  new  that  It  has 
been  free  of  the  slum-making  accompani- 
ment of  the  past 

PROGRESS     IS     SEEN 

Integration,  for  example,  has  progressed 
sufficiently  in  the  schools  so  that  there  Is  a 
ring  of  sincerity  about  It  when  a  Carolinian 
says:  "We  are  not  against  Negro  rights.  We 
are  against  the  F'ederal  Government's  en- 
croachment, not  just  in  the  civil  rights  field 
but  all  fields." 

What  does  this  new  breed  want? 

By  and  large.  It  Is  not  to  turn  the  clock 
back  though  there  are  a  few  Federal  func- 
tions that  the  people  would  like  to  see  turned 
back  to  the  individual  State.    In  the  main. 


the  South 'a  new  middle  class  wants  to  put  a 
brake  on  the  Federal  Government's  power 
It  Is  a  "this  far  and  no  farther  "  attitude 
Social  aecurity  as  presently  organized  is  fine 
but  any  drastic  Increase  or  change  would  be 
opposed. 

A     SOUTHERNER     SPEAKS 

But  where  Mr.  Goldwater  touches  these 
people  most  deeply  Is  In  his  philosophy  of 
what  America  and  Americans  ought  to  be 
It  is  not  easy  to  discover  a  southerner's  real 
feelings  because  he  rarely  puts  them  into 
words  and  often  Is  embarrassed  to  try  and  do 
so  with  newspaper  reporters  who  are  regarded 
automatically  as  members  of  the  "liberal 
establishment ' — an  eetabllshment  whose 
values  are  viewed  as  at  least  partly  respon- 
sible for  what's  wrong  with  America 

As  one  Republican  precinct  worker  put  It: 
"This  country  Is  suffering  from  a  bad  case  of 
double  standard. 

"If  there  Is  a  riot,  these  slick  liberal  writ- 
ers ooze  sympathy  for  the  'poor  rioters.' 
Its  not  really  the  fault  of  the  guy  that 
bashed  the  cop's  head  In  and  broke  the  store 
window  and  stole  six  television  seta,  or  so  we 
are  told.  This  poor  guy  Just  got  riot  happy 
because  he  Is  living  in  poverty,  the  neigh- 
borhood Is  a  slum,  there  la  garbage  In  the 
alley,  or  his  mother  dldnt  love  him  enough. 
"None  of  these  liberals  ever  say  this  rioter 
Is  a  bum.  a  criminal  and  lazy  and  no  good. 
"So  long  as  the  rioter  Is  treated  as  a  hero 
and  the  cop  Is  treated  as  a  beast,  the  decline 
of  law  and  order  is  Inevitable.  Nobody  ever 
says  that  t#nants  can  be  Just  as  responsible 
for  creating  slum  conditions  as  the  land- 
lord. 

"Why  don't  they  have  a  clean  up  and  paint 
up  Harlem  week?  If  they  don't  like  garbage 
In  their  alleys,  why  do  they  dump  it  there  In 
the  first  place?  My  family  was  so  poor  that 
as  a  teenager  I  had  to  l>e  up  at  dawn  milk- 
ing cows,  delivering  groceries,  and  the  like 

"I  could  hardly  wait  for  each  day  to  begin. 
It  was  a  happy  life  and  It  never  occurred  to 
me  to  go  and  start  a  riot  because  I  only  had 
one  pair  of  shoes  every  2  years  and  didn't 
taste  ice  cream  until  I  waj  I6. 

"Some  of  America's  finest  hours  were  in 
the  days  when  most  of  the  population  was 
living  In  what  the  sociologists  would  plt- 
Ingly  label  as  poverty.  In  those  days  pov- 
erty was  not  something  you  started  gang 
warfare  over  or  stole  or  rioted  or  killed.  It 
was  something  that  you  used  grit,  self- 
reliance,  and  pride  to  overcome. 

"Those  qualities  were  not  sneered  at  then 
Now  they  are  sneered  at.  Pride  In  country 
Is  considered  naive. 

"It  Is  even  considered  naive  to  think  that 
a  great  power  like  the  United  States  should 
have  Insisted  that  the  Soviet  Union  live  up 
to  Its  International  treaties  Instead  of 
knuckling  under  as  we  so  shamefully  did 
when  the  Berlin  wall  was  built.  The  more 
Central  Government  takes  over  control  of  the 
human  being's  destiny,  the  weaker  he  be- 
comes, along  with  his  moral  fiber  and  his 
country's  moral  fiber. 

"People  like  Goldwater  believe  In  such 
things  as  moral  fiber  and  you  Easterners  can 
sneer  all  you  want.  He  is  trying  to  stop  the 
proce.S8  of  decay  and  that  Is  why  we  are  for 
him  because  we  think  our  lives,  our  pride, 
and  our  human  dignity  are  at  stake." 


Repression  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NTW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23.  1964 

Mr.     ROBISON.     Mr.     Speaker,     for 
more  than  a  dozen  years,  there  has  been 


increasing  evidence  of  anti-Semitic  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Once  prominent  and 
among  the  leaders  of  the  professions, 
sciences,  and  administrators  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Communist  Party  with- 
in the  U.S.S.R..  since  1948  Soviet  Jewry 
has  been  Increasingly  subject  to  religious, 
social,  economic,  and  employment  dis- 
crimination. 

There  are  estimated  to  be  some  3  mil- 
lion Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union,  although 
the  number  cannot  be  exactly  figured  be- 
cause Of  many  hundreds  of  leading  Jew- 
ish InteUectuals  who  were  Imprisoned  in 
1948.  and  of  whom  many  perished.  In 
fact,  some  two  dozen  of  their  leaders 
were  executed  in  1952. 

Although  Soviet  practice  and.  in  fact, 
the  Soviet  Constitution  recognizes  the 
right  of  cultural  and  national  groups 
within  the  U5.S.R.  to  maintain  and  per- 
petuate their  own  identities,  this  right  is 
not  accorded  to  the  Jewish  eommunity — 
the  only  minority  group  to  which  it  is 
denied. 

Jews  are  forbidden  schools  of  their 
own.  are  not  permitted  classes  in  Yiddish 
or  Hebrew  in  the  other  schools,  and  are 
denied  classes  in  the  Russian  language  on 
Jewish  culture  and  history.  The  effect, 
of  course,  is  to  deny  Soviet  Jews  any 
real  opportunity  to  perpetuate  their  iden- 
tity and  cultural  values.  In  addition,  the 
Jewish  religion  is  subjected  to  particular 
discrimination  by  forbidding  them  to 
maintain  national  religious  organiza- 
tions, by  the  forcible  closing  of  syna- 
gogues in  many  areas,  and  by  •vicious 
press  attacks  against  Jewish  groups  and 
the  few  synagogues  which  do  remain. 
Because  the  Government  controls  the 
press  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  respon- 
sibility for  these  attacks  must  be  borne 
by  the  Soviet  Government.  In  addition, 
leading  officials  of  synagogues  in  Mos- 
cow and  Leningrad  have  been  arrested 
and  imprisoned  on  charges  of  espionage. 
The  Soviet  authorities  usually  claim  that 
these  men  are  spying  for  the  State  of 
Israel. 

The  severe  hampering  of  religious  ac- 
tivities, and  the  antipathy  of  the  author- 
ities toward  religious  observances  is.  of 
course,  an  official  program  of  the  Com- 
munists and  is  directed  against  all  activ- 
ities which  seek  to  worship  a  Supreme 
Being.  However,  their  auitivitles  against 
the  Jewish  religion  in  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  much  stronger  and  show  a  par- 
ticular  strain  of  hate  and  repression. 

The  proportion  of  Jews  in  universities 
has  declined  from  more  than  13  p>ercent, 
30  years  ago,  to  about  3  percent  today. 
Official  observers  believe  this  has  been 
brought  about  through  a  planned  pwlicy 
of  discrimination  and  quotas. 

Thousands  of  Jewish  families  were 
broken  and  spread  over  other  parts  of 
the  world  as  the  result  of  the  Nazi  in- 
vasion. Many  of  the  refugees  now  live 
in  Israel  or  West  European  countries 
Yet  the  Soviet  authorities  have  denied 
permission  to  Jewish  family  members 
remaining  In  the  Soviet  Union  to  leave 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  order  to  be  reunited  with 
their  families  elsewhere. 

Despite  the  full  recognition  of  these, 
and  many  more  effects  of  obvious  Jew- 
ish repression  within  the  U.8.S.R.,  the 


official  policy  of  our  Department  of  State 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  that  no 
official  protests  should  be  made  to  the 
Soviet  authorities.  The  reajson  given  is 
that  such  official  recognition  and  pres- 
sure on  the  Soviet  Government  by  our 
Government  might  bring  about  certain 
repercussions  and  retaliation  on  Soviet 
Jewry.  Obviously,  no  one  can  predict 
what  reaction  would  take  place  within 
the  Soviet  Government  to  an  official  pro- 
test by  our  Department  of  State,  but  I  do 
feel  that  the  Department's  policy,  while 
taking  cognizance  of  this  problem,  has 
the  effect  of  sweeping  it  imder  the  rug. 
I  believe  that  more  official  recognition 
should  be  taken  of  Jewish  repressions  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  more  pub- 
licity should  be  given  throughout  our 
Nation  and  the  world  to  the  imdeniable 
facts  of  Jewish  persecution  by  Commu- 
nist authorities.  I  call  upon  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  all  other  appro- 
priate agencies  of  our  Government,  such 
as  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  to  in- 
crease their  activities  in  this  regard,  and 
I  strongly  hope  that  the  President  will 
direct  them  to  do  so. 


Debt  and  Taxes 


Frank  L.  Aoerback 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EBtANUEL  CELLER 

or    NKW    YOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23, 1964 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
w^ith  a  sense  of  loss  that  I  learned  of 
the  death  of  Prank  L.  Auerbach,  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Visa  Office  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  I  had  come  to  know 
and  respect  greatly  Mr.  Auerbach.  His 
career  bespeaks  his  unique  talents.  He 
was  Immigration  Counsel  to  social  agen- 
cies in  Germany  and  assistant  case  con- 
sultant to  social  agencies  in  the  United 
States.  He  worked  with  the  War  Relo- 
cation Authority  of  the  DeiMirtment  of 
Interior  and  was  a  lecturer  of  both 
Hunter  College  and  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  New  York  City.  He  began  his 
work  with  the  Department  of  State  in 
1948  as  a  consultant  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Visa  Division  and  became  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Visa  Office  in  1955  and 
Deputy  EHrector  in  1962. 

Mr.  Auerbach  is  the  author  of  "Immi- 
gration Laws  of  the  United  States. 
"Nationality  Problems  of  Children." 
"Principles  Which  Should  Underlie  our 
Nationality  Laws,"  "The  Admission  and 
Resettlement  of  Displaced  Persons  In  the 
United  States,"  and  "The  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  a  Summary  of  Its 
Principal  Provisions." 

Mr.  Auerbe£h's  matchless  knowledge 
of  the  immigration  laws,  his  compassion, 
his  dedication  to  his  work,  his  unfailing 
courtesies  to  all  who  sought  of  his  time 
and  his  talent,  made  him  the  public  serv- 
ant beyond  reproach.  His  death  leaves 
a  void  In  an  area  where  there  are  too 
few  experts.  He  served  us  well  and  he 
will  not  be  forgotten. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  children,  and  to  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23, 1964 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
in  these  times  of  (economic  prosperity 
our  Government  cannot  balance  its 
budget  and  limit  its  spending  within  the 
revenues  it  receives,  can  it  ever  do  so? 

In  time  of  economic  adversity  and  in 
time  of  war.  exE>enditures  in  excess  of 
revenues  are  frequently  necessary.  In 
time  of  general  prosperity,  sound  fiscal 
policy  requires  a  balanced  budget  with 
provision  for  the  reduction  of  public 
debt. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  Con- 
gress, the  Kennedy  administration  pre- 
sented for  our  consideration  a  budget 
intentionally  unbalanced.  On  February 
28,  1963,  I  reported  to  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Michi- 
gan my  concern  about  the  new  econo- 
ics  in  the  following  words: 

"Economic  theorists  close  to  the  Pres- 
ident are  trying  to  convince  the  Ameri- 
can people — as  they  have  already  con- 
vinced the  President — that  the  way  to 
an  ever-expanding  prosperity  Is  to  cut 
the  revenues,  Increase  the  spending,  and 
go  further  into  debt. 

"It  is  tragic  that  the  power  of  govern- 
ment has  fallen  into  the  control  of  those 
espoiising  so  unsound  a  doctrine.  A 
prosperity  based  upon  debt  is  Indeed  a 
house  built  upon  sand.  Debt  is  borrow- 
ing from  the  future.  In  the  future,  the 
debt  must  either  be  paid  or  repudiated. 
There  is  no  third  alternative. 

"In  the  experience  of  lis  all,  debt  is  a 
burden  and  a  reduction  of  net  worth. 
Still,  the  New  Frontier  SF>eaks  of  in- 
creasing the  national  debt  as  though  it 
were  an  asset.  The  President  refers  to 
■increasing  the  debt  in  ways  that  serve 
to  strengthen  the  debtor.' 

Such  strange  doctrine  is  a  complete 
reversal  from  the  sound  beliefs  of 
Greorge  Washington,  who  said:  'Avoid 
the  accumulation  of  debt,  not  merely  by 
shunning  occsisions  of  expense,  but  by 
vigorous  exertions  in  time  of  peace  dis- 
charge the  debts  which  unavoidable 
wars  may  have  occasioned,  not  ungen- 
erously throwing  upon  posterity  the  bur- 
dens which  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear.' 

"Washington's  admonition  was  fol- 
lowed In  every  generation  until  our  own. 
In  these  times  of  relative  pro6p>erlty.  we 
should  be  reducing  the  national  debt. 
The  President  urges  us  to  Increase  it. 
He  tells  us  that  the  size  of  the  debt  may 
be  disregarded.  Let  It  Increase,  he  says, 
and  reduce  the  lncc«ne  tax  to  spur  what 
he  calls  a  sluggish  economy. 

"Now  a  tax  cut  Is  appealing.  If  we 
could  take  home  a  greater  portion  of  the 
paycheck,  we  could  purchsise  more,  save 
more  and  invest  more.  But  consider 
what  will  be  the  situation  If  the  Govern- 
ment goes  on  spending  without  stint. 
By  reason  of  the  tax  cut,  the  tax  reve- 
nues will  be  reduced,  so,  in  order  to  pay 
for  its  spending,  the  Government  wlQ 
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have  to  borrow  more  to  fill  the  gap  be- 
tween revenue  coming  In  and  spending 
going  out. 

"If  the  Government  borrows  from  the 
people,  it  will  take  from  them  all  the 
Increase  they  thought  they  would  have 
for  use  In  the  free  economy.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment borrows  from  the  banking  sys- 
tem, more  dollars  will  be  Issued  to  pay 
the  Government's  bills,  resulting  In  infla- 
tion. In  that  case,  the  expected  increase 
In  take-home  pay  will  evaporate  in  in- 
creased prices.  If  taxes  are  reduced, 
there  must  be  a  reduction  in  Government 
spending;  otherwise,  there  can  be  no 
^ur  in  the  free  economy. 

"If  our  economy  is  sluggish,  as  the 
President  says  is  the  case,  it  is  because  of 
the  deficit — debt  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. A  government  which  actually 
lived  within  its  tax  Income  and  system- 
atically reduced  its  debt  would  so  stimu- 
late the  economy  that  the  economy  would 
move  forward  with  confidence  and  en- 
thusiasm. Then  we  would  experience  a 
sound  economic  expansion,  producing 
revenues  sufficient  perhaps  to  permit  a 
tax  reduction." 

Now,  in  1964,  as  this  Congress  comes  to 
a  close,  it  must  be  recorded  that  our  na- 
tional debt  limit  has  been  Increased  from 
$308  billion  to  $315  billion  to  $324  bil- 
lion— In  a  2-year  period  of  general  pros- 
perity. 

We  are  living  off  the  future  when  we 
ought  to  be  living  within  our  means; 
when  we  ought  to  be  reducing,  not  in- 
creasing, the  national  debt. 


Complexities  of  Police  Protection  Amazes 
Reporter  on  Patrol  Duty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23.  1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
public  Is  concerned  with  the  problems 
facing  law  enforcement  officers.  The 
public  is  also  rightfully  concerned  with 
the  disregard  for  law  and  order  that  is 
flourishing  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Enterprise  Publications,  of  Brook- 
field,  m.,  assigned  its  staff  writer.  Miss 
Lyn  Daunoras.  to  cover  the  police  de- 
partment on  a  typical  tour  of  duty. 

I  submit  her  article  for  the  Record  as 
I  feel  it  places  the  problems  of  law  en- 
forcement in  a  ver>'  practical  litiht  and 
merits  our  attention: 

CoMPLE-xiTiES   or   Police   PRoTEc-niON    Amazes 
Reporter  on  P.^trol  Dity 

( By  Lyn  Daunoras  > 

It  was  Saturday,  August  29.  and  I  had  been 
given  approval  by  Police  Chief  Edward  Bar- 
cal  to  accompany  a  squad  car  frijm  9  to  mld- 
nl»?ht  on  Its  routine  patrol  of  the  village. 

I  sat  In  the  back  seat  alone  with  Sgt.  Tony 
Azzarrello  at  the  wheel  and  Police  Com- 
missioner Joe  Wazny  at  his  side.  Along  with 
many  other  residents,  no  doubt,  I  had  always 
assumed  that  police  protection  meant  merely 
ajiswerlng  and  checking  out  complaints  reg- 
istered by  citizens. 


That  was  a  very  wrong  asaumptlon.  Police 
po-otectlon  la  all-embracing  and  fantastic  In 
Ita  thoroughness.  All  residents  would  find  it 
fascinating  to  tour  with  the  men  In  blue  as 
they  patrol  and  protect  the  village  during  a 
shift,  looking  for  trouble,  covering  bad  traf- 
fic Intersections,  checking  out  business 
hotises,  alleys,  schools,  parking  lots,  homes, 
questioning  loiterers,  stopping  violators  they 
note  with  a  quick,  observing  eye,  all  between 
Investigations  of  complaints. 

In  3  hours,  there  were  only  two  calls  from 
the  fxjUce  desk  to  check  out.  The  rest  of  the 
time  was  Just  touring,  touring  and  checking, 
checking,  checking.  Nothing  went  un- 
noticed. A  young  couple  sitting  in  a  door- 
way holding  hands  was  questioned  by  Azzar- 
rello and  when  he  found  neither  one  lived  In 
the  apartment  house  whose  doorway  they 
were  utilizing,  he  asked  them  nicely  to  move 
along 

Asked  why,  since  It  seemed  almost  a  shame 
to  disturb  them,  he  respKsnded  that  apart- 
ment tenants  and  landlords  complain  about 
persons  who  do  not  live  In  the  buildings 
taking  up  the  doorway.  Sometimes,  when 
tenants  want  to  enter  or  leave  the  building 
and  they  find  couples  or  gangs  sitting  on  the 
doorstep,  they  get  abxislve  lang^iage  In  re- 
sponse to  their  request  to  move  aside.  There- 
fore, complaints  are  lessened  by  getting 
right  to  the  source. 

Groups  of  teenagers  are  watched  carefully 
and  the  grouping  Is  discouraged  wherever 
possible.  Reason  for  this  Is  that  another 
gang,  cruising  in  a  car  may  stop  before  a 
group  standing  around  a  corner  and  sud- 
denly a  "rumble"  erupts.  On  this  night  four 
boys  crossing  Prairie  Avenue  Joined  three 
others  In  front  of  the  Purple  Plum  and  they 
proceeded  down  Grand  Boulevard. 

At  the  same  moment  the  first  message  from 
the  desk  came  tlirough:  someone  had 
broken  the  drinking  fountain  at  Klwanls 
Park  at  the  base  and  the  water  was  gushing 
out  heavily  It  was  possible  the  four  cross- 
ing Prairie  had  come  from  the  park  since 
they  were  coming  from  that  direction.  "If 
they're  responsible  for  the  destruction,  they'll 
be  wet."  Azzarrello  said  and  drove  off  In 
pursuit  of  the  group  which  he  Intercepted 
at  Washington. 

He  stopped,  taiked  to  all  of  tlum  viewed 
their  Identification  and  checked  for  any  wet- 
ness There  was  none.  None  of  the  boys 
were  from  Brookfleld:  they  were  all  p>ollte 
and  cooperative.  One  15-year-old  had  no 
ID.  and  Azzarrello  asked  him  why  No  rea- 
son. Just  didn't  have  any,  he  was  told. 

Back  in  the  squad,  Azzarrello  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  parents  who  allow  their  chil- 
dren out  without  any  type  of  Identification. 
He  pointed  out  that  a  boy  or  girl  walking 
alone  could  be  hit  by  a  car  and  taken  to  a 
hospital  where  he  might  need  an  emergency 
operation  In  order  to  save  his  life  A  doctor 
cannot  operate  or  even  treat  a  minor  with- 
out consent  of  the  parents.  How  would  they 
locate  the  parents  of  an  unconscious  youth 
with   no  Identification? 

Around  the  swimming  poul  we  went,  check- 
ing from  every  vantage  pKiiiit  with  fl;i.shllght. 
Ttxe  sp<".tllght  Is  not  used  because  It  tends 
to  scare  off  persons  a  block  nway  who  mlcht 
be  up  to  malicious  mischief  and  are  thus 
warned  of  an  approaching  squad.  The  pool 
was  deserted,  as  was  Its  immediate  vicinity. 

Going  down  Shields.  Azz.arrello  suddenly 
flashed  his  light  on  the  car  In  front,  bring- 
ing that  driver  to  a  halt  As  he  talked  to 
the  driver.  I  l<X)ked  the  car  over  carefully, 
trying  to  find  why  he  had  stopped  him 
Nothing  appeared  out  of  order.  So  when 
he  said.  "OK.  be  sure  you  take  care  of  It 
now"  to  the  teenaged  driver  and  got  back 
Into  the  squad  car.  It  was  our  first  question. 

There  was  no  light  over  the  back  license 
plate.  Again  he  flashed  his  light  at  the  de- 
parting car.  "See  that?"  he  asked.  Then 
I  did.  "In  ca»e  of  a  burglary,  how  could  wit- 
nesses   take    the    license    number?     Such    a 


car  becomea  a  stuplclous  object.  I  ju^t 
warned  him  to  get  a  light  on  there."  Mean- 
while, he  had  taken  the  youth's  name,  ad- 
dress and  license  plate  nvunber  and  will  be 
checking  it  out  to  be  sure  the  light  is  there 
next  time.  Jxist  a  precaution  that  could 
be  a  Ilfesaver  at  a  later  date. 

Then  the  second  message  came  through. 
Resident  at  4307  Eberly  Avenue  reported 
someone  peering  into  a  window.  Toung,  thin 
man  who  ran  north  through  the  alley.  In  a 
whisk,  we  tore  off  to  Eberly  Avenue  from 
Washington  and  McCormlck.  In  minutes  flat 
we  were  there,  going  up  and  down  the  streets, 
side  streets  and  alleys,  checking  and  flashing 
There  was  no  one  In  sight.  But  Azzarrello 
made  a  wide  sweep  around  the  area,  taking 
no  chances  of  missing  anyone  afoot  getting 
away. 

And  then  we  went  on  a  round  of  veritable 
death  traps  for  police.  There  were  narrow. 
dark  passageways  where  a  squad  car  would 
be  at  a  handicap,  hidden  stairways,  high, 
flat  roofs  made  easily  accessible  for  those 
hiding  out.  Azzarrello  flashed  his  light  down 
one  p>assageway  leading  from  the  alley  to  the 
street.  "See  anjrthlng?  "  he  asked.  W^e  didn't. 
Then  he  lowered  the  flashlight  and  the  side- 
walk bellied  In  the  center,  making  It  an  Ideal 
place  for  a  person  to  He  flat. 

A  policeman  unfamiliar  with  the  gully, 
would  flash  his  light  straight  through,  as 
he  had  the  first  time,  and  see  nothing.  'For 
lOO-percent  protection.  It  Is  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  a  policeman  to  be  completely  fanilhar 
with  every  place  in  the  village,"  he  said. 

This,  we  made  a  mental  note,  was  another 
good  argument  against  a  metropolitan  p>ollce 
force.  How  would  a  policeman  from  Oak 
Lawn  or  Chicago  know  about  a  gully  In  a  cer- 
tain sidewalk  In  Brookfield? 

The  dangers  lurking  In  the  shadows  of  bus- 
iness houses  bothered  me.  and  I  asked  if 
business  operators  were  aware  of  the  pitfalls 
they  presented  police  In  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  But  Azzarrello  wasnt  com- 
plaining. "I  consider  It  a  personal  chal- 
lenge." he  smiled.  "I  know  these  trouble 
spots  so  well  by  now  that  I  feel  If  anything 
happens  to  me.  I  deserve  It  for  letting  It 
happen." 

But  what  of  the  new  men?  There  are  too 
many  places  where  they'd  be  sitting  ducks. 
It's  something  residents  should  know  about 
because  the  protection  at  every  angle  given 
by  their  police  department  borders  on  the 
vinbellevable.  Even  cobwebs  on  doorways 
are  examined  because  they  indicate  no  one 
has  opened  the  door  In  24  hours.  Periodically 
the  department  or  village  hall  will  receive  a 
note  of  gratitude  from  a  resident  who  has 
had  first-hand  experience  In  utilizing  the 
services  of  the  department  in  an  emergency. 

But  emergencies  are  Just  a  small  part  of 
the  facets  of  police  work  they  do  not  know 
ab<iut  and  probably  will  never  know  about. 
They  can  only  be  assured  that  Brookfleld  is 
one  of  the  best  protected  suburbe  In  the 
county.  The  fact  that  only  four  messages 
ciune  through  In  3  hours  on  a  Saturday  night 
( the  other  two  were  handled  by  the  other 
squad  car  vinder  Officer  Rlck  Gallas)  proves 
the  point. 

Of  course,  this  was  an  unusually  quiet 
evening  The  pt>llee  department  averages 
about  7.000  complaints  per  year  and  as  of 
September  1,  had  already  passed  the  4,000 
mark. 

It  was  obvious  that  residents  do  nt)thiiig 
to  make  their  Jobs  e.isler.  There  were  open 
overhead  doors  on  garages.  Just  begging 
burglars  or  delinquents  to  help  themselves, 
cars  standing  unattended  with  motors 
running 

The  fact  thnt  60  miles  had  been  put  on  by 
Azzarrello  during  his  shift  from  4  to  12  p  m. 
and  that  upward  to  100  miles  per  shift  have 
been  put  on  by  squad  cars.  Just  within  the 
limits  of  Brookfleld.  cerUilnly  proves  without 
doubt   the   vigilant,    careful,   thorough   pro- 
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tectlon  given  the  residents  of  Brookfleld. 
They'd  have  to  see  it  to  fully  appreciate  It. 
but  it's  a  great  comfort  to  know  it's  there. 


Reli^ous  Persecution  in  the  Soviet  Union 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  23, 1964 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing letter  describing  religious  persecu- 
tion in  the  Soviet  Union  was  sent  by  way 
of  Poland  to  the  editor  of  NoVoye  Russ- 
koye  Slovo,  a  Russian-language  news- 
paper published  in  New  York  City.  It 
was  brought  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  Paul 
Voronaeff.  of  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  and  its 
graphic  description  of  intimidation  and 
terror  lends  little  support  to  the  theory 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  mellowing : 

To  all  children  of  God  who  compose  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ — to  all  evangelical 
Christian  Baptists  living  in  our  land,  from 
east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south. 
"Grace  be  unto  you.  and  peace,  from  Him 
which  Is.  and  which  was.  and  which  Is  to 
come"  (Revelation  1.  4). 

Beloved  brothers  and  sisters  In   the  Lord. 

We  decided  to  inform  you  at>out  a  sad 
event  of  which  we  were  the  witnesses.  The 
grief  which  we  wish  to  share  with  you  is  our 
common  sadness,  because  we  all  are  one 
church  which  ts  the  body  of  Christ  (1  Corin- 
thians 12:  26):  "And  whether  one  member 
suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it;  or  one 
member  be  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice 
with  it." 

January  11.  1964.  Sister  Maria  Ivanovna 
Chmara.  living  in  Village  Kulunda,  Altai  Re- 
gion, received  Information  from  the  prison 
In  the  City  of  Barnaul  that  hoc  husband 
passed  away.  It  was  confirmed  by  a  tele- 
gram communication  that  she  Is  now  a 
widow,  with  her  four  children  between  the 
ages  of  13  years  to  1  month.  Her  husband. 
Brother  NlcolaJ  Kuzmlch  Chmara,  born  1916, 
together  with  his  wife.  Joined  the  church  In 
1963.  This  short  life  in  Christ  was  a  vivid 
example  of  a  new  life  to  all  with  whom  he 
led  his  former  life  of  drunkenness. 

The  church  at  Kulunda.  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  testifies  of  him  that  he  sincerely 
loved  the  Lord  and  served  Him  with  all  his 
house.     He  loved  to  sing  the  hjrmn: 

•I  was  called  to  work  on  this  earth. 
To  fight  with  every  Idol. 
Not  looking  on  the  fearful  friends. 
To  be  a  witness  before  the  world. 
And  not  afraid  of  the  Judgment  of  the  men   ' 

It  wfis  December  24-27.  1963.  that  he.  with 
Brother  F.  I.  Subbotln  and  his  brother  and 
sister,  B.  K.  Chmara  and  L.  M.  Chmara,  ap- 
peared before  the  court  and  together  with 
others  was  sentenced  for  the  name  of  Christ 
for  good  and  conscientious  behavior.  After 
the  sentence  of  the  court  he  spent  Just  2 
weeks  In  prison,  and  then  the  communica- 
tion came  that  he  Is  dead. 

January  13.  1964.  the  widow  and  relatives 
of  the  dead,  together  with  us.  got  from  the 
prison  the  body  of  NlcolaJ  Ku2anlch.  Dur- 
ing the  trial  by  the  court,  the  relative*  and 
friends  had  seen  him  In  perfect  health  and 
cheerful.  But  what  did  we  eee  when  we  got 
him  dead?  On  his  hands  are  seen  marks  of 
chains.  The  palms  of  the  hands  are  burned; 
the  fingers  and  bottoms  of  botii  feet  are 
burned.  The  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
has  marks  of  wounds  made  by  piercing  with 
a  sharp  and  reU-hot  object,  right  leg  is  swol- 


len, both  feet  have  pierced  wounds,  and  the 
body  with  signs  and  bruises.  When  we  saw 
all  this  we  had  mixed  feeUngs — of  deep  grief 
and  Joy.  Our  grief  Is  because  our  dear 
brother  NlcolaJ  Kuzmlch  had  to  pass  through 
such  brutal  trials  and  accept  death  In  the 
prison  walls.  We  grieve  tor  the  unhealed 
wounds  made  by  godless  hands  upon  the 
Innocent  hearts  of  children.  Not  for  evU 
deeds,  but  for  good,  for  love  to  the  people, 
to  the  Lord,  and  for  His  name,  he  bore  it 
all  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ  and  was 
faithful  to  Him  unto  death.  We  are  filled 
with  a  deep  sorrow  at  seeing  the  widow  and 
her  children  crying  fft  Xhe  casket,  with  diffi- 
culty recognizing  the  face  of  their  father. 
We  tried  to  comfort  them  and  ourselves  with 
the  fact  that  we  all  have  the  Father  of  or- 
phans and  widows — and  there  Is  a  righteous 
Judge,  the  Christ. 

During  4  days  and  nights  at  the  casket 
were  many  brothers  and  sisters  from  afar 
and  from  the  local  area  who  solemnly  con- 
ducted services.  The  funeral  service  took 
place  In  the  afternoon  of  January  16.  1964. 
with  a  procession  through  the  town  singing 
hymns  and  carrying  placards  which  read: 

"For  to  me  to  live  Is  Christ  and  to  die  Is 
gain." 

Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but 
are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul." 

"I  saw  under  the  altar  the  souls  of  them 
that   were    slain   for   the   word   of   God." 

After  the  burial  of  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceased brother  we  returned  to  our  respective 
places  with  thanksgiving  and  with  greater 
zeal  to  serve  the  Lord  and  to  be  faithful  to 
Him  unto  death  as  our  brother  was. 

Beloved  brothers  and  sisters,  we  know  that 
the  first  question  that  will  arise  In  your 
mind  is— What  for?  What  official  charges 
were  presented  against  him  by  the  court  of 
prosecutors  and  for  what  reason  was  he 
sentenced  to  death? 

For  the  answer  we  present  some  tran- 
scripts from  the  sentence  of  Altai  Regional 
Court.  Act  No.  142.  where  It  said  that  a 
group  of  Baptists  conducted  Illegal  meet- 
ings under  unsanitary  conditions,  drawing 
the  youth  and  teenagers  Into  the  sect  group. 
Under  cover  of  "cleaning  up."  they  propa- 
gated against  CUECB  (Council  of  Union  of 
Evangelical  Christian-Baptists  In  Moscow) 
and  its  position  and  kept  contact  with  other 
likewise  illegal  groups  and  other  like  charges. 
This  Is  the  definition  of  the  court,  accord- 
ing to  which  Brother  F.  I.  Subbotln  was  sen- 
tenced to  5  years  of  strict  Imprisonment; 
two  brothers.  WaslllJ  and  NlcoalJ  Chmara,  to 
3  years  of  Jail;  and  their  sister,  L.  M.  Chmara. 
to  2  years  with  suspension. 

Yes,  In  OUT  days  "unusual"  things  hap- 
j>en.  We  call  your  attention:  Discuss  and 
tell  this  to  all  people  who  love  the  Lord. 
Tell  about  this  to  large  and  small.  To  all 
who  still  fear  God  and  who  desire  to  meet 
with  Christ. 

Signed  by  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  city 
of  Barnaul.  Village  Kulunda,  120  persons. 


A  Tribute  to  Loren  Miller 


EXTE^MSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23, 19S4 


Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
recent  appointment  of  Loren  Miller  to 
the  municipal  court  of  Los  Angeles  as  a 
judge,  well-deserved  recognition  has 
been  given  to  one  who  has  assiduously 
and  without  personal  aggrandizement 
given  of  his  time  and  talent  to  the  cause 
of  humem  justice. 


The  following  article  by  Paul  Weeks, 
staff  writer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
highlights  some  of  his  major  accom- 
plishments tn  the  field  of  civil  rights,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  insert  it  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  Lob  Angeles  Times,  May  17.  1964] 
New   Judge  Reluctant   Mem^ber   or  PsorES- 

sion:    Dragged    Into    Law    "Kickinc    and 

Screaming,"  Says  Negro  Named  to  Bench 

BY  Governor  Brown 

(By  Paul  Weeks) 

Los  Angeles'  newest  municipal  court  judge 
Is  a  spindly,  bespectacled  man  of  61  who  ad- 
mits he  never  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer. 

"I  was  dragged  kicking  and  screaming  lnt« 
the  practice  of  law  because,  you  know.  In 
those  days  a  Negro  could  be  a  doctor,  lawyer 
or  schoolteacher — and  that's  about  all."  said 
Loren  Miller  as  he  relaxed  In  his  Sliver  Lake 
district  home  late  last  week. 

A  few  days  earlier.  Tuesday  to  be  exact,  he 
had  been  appointed  by  Governor  Brown  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Judge 
Ernestine  Stahlhut. 

BEGAN    ON    FARM 

Miller  views  his  rise  from  Nebraska  farm 
boy  to  the  bench  with  easygoing,  low-key 
humor.  But  it's  been  a  long  tUne  since 
Loren  Miller  was  a  farm  boy  setting  out  to 
practice  law. 

Today  he  Is  regarded  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
great  living  civil  rights  attorneys,  with  a 
trallblazlng  history  of  triumphs,  particu- 
larly in  the  field  of  housing  discrimination, 
behind  him. 

The  most  celebrated.  Shelley  v.  Kramer, 
came  In  1948  when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
delivered  the  epochal  decision  that  racial 
covenants  on  property  cannot  be  enforced  by 
the  courts 

HIGH    COURT    VICTORY 

"That  was  for  a  Detroit  man  who  bought 
a  piece  of  property,  and  was  denied  the  right 
to  occupy  it  when  it  was  foimd  he  was  a 
Negro."  Miller  recalled.  "We  lost  that  one  all 
the  way  up — until  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed it." 

Miller  said  he  "guessed"  he  had  tried  about 
100  racial  covenant  cases,  beginning  In  about 
1939.  "before  we  got  that  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision." 

That  was  followed  by  a  series  of  precedent 
setting  legal  victories  by  Miller  against  hous- 
ing discrimination.  They  Included:  A  Cali- 
fornia ruling  that  a  white  property  owner 
could  not  collect  damages  from  another 
Caucasian  because  the  latter  sold  racially  re- 
stricted property  to  a  Negro. 

A  1954  State  supreme  court  decision  which 
forbade  the  city  of  San  Francisco  from  fol- 
lowing neighborhood  racial  patterns  in  rent- 
ing public  housing. 

A  1962  appellate  court  ruling  that  a  land- 
lord cannot  evict  a  tenant  because  of  his 
race.  Miller  fought  the  case  for  an  engineer 
who  had  rented  a  Pasadena  apartment  only 
to  be  evicted  when  the  landlord  discovered 
his  new  tenant  to  be  a  Negro. 

In  virtually  all  his  civil  rights  cases  Miller 
has  acted  as  counsel  for  the  NAACP.  of  which 
he  is  national  vice  president,  as  well  as  re- 
gional counsel. 

In  the  latter  role,  he  has  played  a  major 
part  in  striking  down  school  desegregation 
barriers,  including  the  case  which  led  to  the 
historic  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1954 
which  discarded  the  old  "separate  but  equal" 
theory . 

Born  in  Pender.  Nebr..  on  January  20, 
1903,  the  second  of  seven  children.  Miller  was 
graduated  from  high  school  In  Highland. 
Kans.  He  attended  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas at  Lawrence.  Howard  University  in  Wash- 
ington. DC,  and  finally  received  his  law  de- 
gree In  1928  from  Washburn  University  In 
Topeka. 

MOVED  HERE  IN    1928 

He  moved  to  Los  Angeles  In  1929.  where  his 
mother  was  then  living,  upon  learning  of  the 
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death  of  a  sister.  For  4  years  he  wiis  a  re- 
porter, first  on  the  California  News  and  then 
the  California  Eagle — weeklies  circulated  In 
the  Negro  community. 

In  1933,  after  hla  marriage,  his  wife  per- 
suaded him  to  take  the  bar  examination  and 
return  to  law.  Mrs.  Juanlta  MUler  Is  a  USC 
graduate  In  social  work,  and  Is  today  still 
carrying  on  a  career  of  her  own  as  a  social 
worker  In  the  State  department  of  welfare's 
Los  Angeles  ofBce. 

The  Millers  have  two  children,  Loren,  Jr.. 
27.  also  an  attorney,  of  1319  South  Highland 
Avenue,  and  Edward,  18.  a  student  at  Valley 
Junior  College.  Loren,  Jr.  and  his  wife. 
Anne-Marye  have  two  children,  Michael.  5. 
and  Robin.  4. 

OWNS    NEWSPAPER 

Miller  Is  one  of  the  few  newspapermen  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  owning  a  newspaper,  for 
which  he  once  worked.  In  1951,  he  bought 
the  California  Eagle,  In  which  he  has  regu- 
larly written  a  militant,  goading  column 
with  a  "freedom  now!"  messuge. 

A  Democrat  since  he  voted  for  Al  Smith  In 
1928.  Miller  has  espoused  often  unpopular 
causes  (he  defended  Black  Mu.sUms  after  a 
violent  clash  with  Los  Angeles  police )  In  law 
and  In  politics. 

ONE   OF    REGRETS 

But  one  of  his  regrets  as  he  leaves  law 
practice  for  the  bench  Is  having  to  withdraw 
from  participation  In  a  case  which  he  feels 
ultimately  will  result  In  Invalidation  of  an 
Initiative  measure  on  the  November  ballot. 

It  would  amend  the  State  constitution, 
nullifying  all  antidiscrimination  legisla- 
tion In  housing  and  blocking  future  legisla- 
tion. 

Miller  Is  convinced  the  Initiative  is  uncon- 
stitutional— but  he  and  his  allies  lost  pre- 
liminary skirmishes  to  keep  It  off  the  ballot. 


The  Hig  Gjp  That's  Costing  Yoa  $200  a 
Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  L  O'KONSKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Sevtember  24,  1964 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  fre- 
quently issues  that  are  not  widely  dis- 
cussed by  the  American  people  because 
they  do  not  know  enouKh  about  them 
are  the  very  issues  that  are  the  most  im- 
portant. 

Such  an  issue  is  one  that  a  crusading 
Texas  Congressman  by  the  name  of 
Wright  Patman  has  been  callinR  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  people 
for  the  past  several  years.  It  is  the  issue 
of  tax-free  foundations.  Congressman 
Patman,  although  not  of  my  political 
party,  has  been  doing  a  job  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  country.  There  Is  no  politics 
In  his  operation.  I  endorse  his  effort 
sincerely  and  heartily. 

If  there  are  massive  abuses  of  tax-free 
foundations  and  tax  evasion  on  the  part 
of  those  best  able  to  pay  taxes,  business 
manipulations  done  under  the  cover  of 
educational  or  charitable  foundations, 
then  it  Is  time  for  the  Congress — Re- 
publicans as  well  as  Democrats — to  sup- 
port Representative  Patman  in  legislat- 
ing corrective  measures. 

An  article  appearing  In  Saga  maga- 
zine.  October  issue,   discusses  Patman's 


effort  at  length.  It  waa  written  by  Fred 
J.  Cook,  a  first-rate  writer  who  has  writ- 
ten hooks  about  unsung  Revolutionary 
heroes,  crime  in  New  York,  Pentagon  ex- 
travagances, and  many  other  Interesting 
matters.  He  has  never  written  about  a 
more  intriguing  subject  and  he  has  done 
it  well.  Cheers  to  Saga  magazine.  Fred 
Cook,  and  above  all,  to  my  good  friend 
and  hard-v^orking  colleague.  Wright 
Patman,  of  Texas. 

The  article  follows : 
Under  an  Umbrella  or  Pious  CuARrrT  Lukks 

THE   Biggest,   Juiciest  Tax    Dodce  or  All 

Time 

In  his  long  career  in  the  House,  he  has 
been  one  of  that  body's  guttlest  fighters  for 
the  common  man— and  against  the  power 
complexes  of  our  time:  the  millionaire  In- 
dustrialists, the  huge  corpt>ration8,  the 
powerful  banking  trusts.  The  bigger  they 
are,  the  harder  Wright  Patman  tights  them. 

Right  now.  Patman  is  waging  the  battle 
of  hLs  life  on  behalf  of  the  little  man,  which 
means  nine-tenths  of  all  Americans.  He  Is 
out  to  apply  the  coup  de  grace  to  what  he 
calls  "giants  with  tax  lunbrplUus,'  and  his 
opponents  are  only  people  like  the  Rockefel- 
lers and  the  Du  Ponts,  who  consider  a 
million  dollars  mere  pin  mt)ney.  The  par- 
ticular "giants  with  tax  umbrellas"  whom 
Patman  Is  fighting  are  the  huge,  tax-exempt 
foundations  set  up  by  such  great  industrial 
dynasties. 

These  foundations  represent  a  tax  eecapw 
h.ifch  that,  to  Patman,  Is  the  most  vicious 
and  unjust  In  the  whole  Income  tax  struc- 
ture. Through  this  escape  hatch,  he  says, 
the  extremely  wealthy  avoid  [xiylng  anything 
like  their  proper  share  of  the  tax  burden — 
and  the  rest  of  us  have  to  make  It  up.  Just 
how  far  down  In  our  Jeans  do  we  have  to  dig 
to  keep  the  elite  In  the  tax-exempt  status  to 
which  they  have  become  accustomed?  The 
figures,  as  Patman  cite*  them,  are  fantastic. 

He  has  uncovered  deals  In  which,  by  use 
of  the  foundation  devlc*.  Individuals  have 
escaped  paying  taxes  on  literally  millions  of 
dollars  In  profits. 

The  total  annual  loss  from  such  Brob- 
dlngnaglan  tax  dodgers  runs  Into  the  bi- 
llons. And  this  means  that  the  average  man 
gets  soaked — and  soaked  hard — to  make  up 
the  deficit.  "This  year's  tax  cut  would  be 
peanuts  compared  to  what  would  be  possible 
If  foundation  frauds  were  eliminated,"  Pat- 
man declares. 

Patman  would  like  to  see  the  Treasury 
Department  figure  out  exactly  how  much 
better  off  Joe  Doakes  would  be  If  he  were 
not  helping  to  pay  the  taxes  of  the  Rocke- 
fellers, etc  .  but  Treasury  has  exhibited  no 
wild  enthusiasm  for  dredging  up  the  facts. 
In  the  absence  of  such  explicit  knowledge, 
the  best  that  can  be  offerod  l.s  an  educated 
guess.  That  guess  goes  this  way:  Assume 
that  foundations  were  required  to  pay  taxes 
on  their  gross  Income  like  other  businesses, 
then  If  the  much-ballyhooed  1964  tax  cut 
saved  you  $100.  closing  the  foundation  tax 
loophole  could  probably  save  you  double 
that  amount. —  another  $200.  So  you  are  los- 
ing, out  of  pocket,  $200  a  year. 

The  gimmicks  Patman  has  exposed  show 
the  extent  of  the  abuses.  Foundations  com- 
pete with  banks,  making  multl-mllUon-doUar 
loans  with  their  tax-free  money  and  often 
giving  highly  preferential  rates  of  Interest  to 
the  donor — or  his  friends,  or  his  businesses. 
They  run  restaurants.  Invest  In  real  estate, 
build  and  lease  gas  statlon.s — enterprises  In 
which,  naturally,  they  hold  an  enormous 
competitive  edge  over  businessmen  who  have 
to  pay  taxes.  In  one  startling  case.  Pat- 
man's  researchers  found  a  broker,  a  member 
of  the  New  York  and  American  Stock  Ex- 
changes, using  three  family  foundations 
(assets:  $28  million)  to  run  an  unregulated. 


tax-free  security  enterprise  for  himself  and 
his  fellow  magnates. 

"There's  one  wealthy,  residential  area  out- 
side of  Philadelphia  where  virtually  every 
other  house  has  a  foundation  set  up  to  send 
Its  kids  to  college  at  the  taxpayers'  expense," 
Patman  declares. 

He  explained  the  deal   as  follows: 

Randolph  Enterprise  Jones  Is  a  wealthy 
Industrialist  with  an  Income  that  places  him 
comfortably  In  the  upper  brackets.  He  has 
a  couple  of  sons  who  will  soon  be  going  to 
college.  So  what  does  Enterprise  do?  He 
creates  the  Randolph  Enterprise  Jones  Foun- 
dation to  provide  ectlolarshlp>s  for  worthy 
college  students.  In  anticipation  of  future 
need,  he  takes  a  nice,  round  sum,  say  $25,000, 
and  donates  It  to  the  foundation.  For  this 
generosity  Uncle  Sam  rewards  htm  In  two 
ways.  Since  this  presumably  qualifies  as 
charity,  he  pays  no  Income  tax  on  the  $25,- 
000,  and  In  addition.  If  this  burst  of  benevol- 
ence has  dropped  him  Into  a  lower  Income 
tax  bracket,  he  saves  a  further  tidy  hunk 
of  p<x'ket  money  on  the  taxes  he  pays  on 
his  remaining  Income.  Enterprise,  as  can  be 
seen.  Is  making  hay  with  this  deal,  and  If 
he  can  Just  arrange  to  recapture  the  $25,000, 
he'll  be  home  scot  free.  This  last  step  Is  not 
too  difficult.  Enterprise  scouts  around  and 
finds  an  obliging  college  that  Is  positively 
overawed  by  the  scholastic  attainments  of 
Randolph  Enterprise  Jones,  Jr.  Then  Junior 
gets  the  scholarship  from  his  father's  foun- 
dation— and  all  his  college  expenses  are  paid 
with  tax-free  money  The  same  deal  is  later 
worked  with  son  number  two.  the  foundation 
being  kept  alive  by  carefully  gaged  bequests 
until  there  are  no  more  deserving  Enterprise 
Joneses  to  be  rewarded. 

"All  of  this  Is  a  kind  of  city  slicker  deal." 
says  Patman,  who  comes  from  the  north 
Texas  farmlands.  "There  are  more  city 
slickers  In  the  United  States  today  than  ever 
before,  and  their  deals  mount  up  to  a  lot 
more  in  money.  It  used  to  be  that  the  city 
slicker  was  working  to  euchre  you  out  of  $5 
to  $100;  today.  It's  millions. 

"To  the  very  rich,  our  tax  system  Is  Just 
like  passing  around  the  hat.  If  they  want 
to  put  In,  they  can.  If  they  don't,  they  don't 
have  to. 

"Suppose  everybody  took  advantage  of 
this.  Suppose  every  American  had  his  own 
foundation?  You  know  what  would  hap- 
pen? We  wouldn't  collect  enough  money  to 
pay  the 'Capitol's  police  force.  We  couldn't 
keep  Congress  In  session.  The  whole  thing 
would  collapse." 

Most  of  us  have  probably  been  braln- 
Wiished  Into  considering  foundations  as  es- 
sentially noble  enterprises.  Some  of  them 
are.  of  course.  At  their  best,  foundations 
finance  Important  medical  research,  help  care 
for  orphans  and  the  aged,  support  the  arts 
and  education.  But  there  la  a  huge — and 
constantly  growing — number  of  foundations 
Whose  principal  function  Is  to  pile  up  huge 
fortunes,  giving  only  a  pittance  to  charity  as 
a  tax-escape  cloak.  Such  foundations,  ex- 
empt from  all  taxation,  act  In  reality  as 
holding  companies,  dominating  huge  Indus- 
trial empires,  making  the  wealthy  ever 
wealthier  and  more  powerful  at  the  expense 
of  the  average  man. 

After  a  dogged,  3-year  probe  of  what  he 
calls  "the  foundation  mess,"  Patman  cites 
some  specific  examples: 

The  Rockefeller  foundations. — At  the  close 
of  1960.  seven  Rockefeller  family  foundations 
held  7.891.567  shares  of  the  common  stock 
of  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey.  (In  mid- 
May  1964.  Jersey  Standard  was  MlUng  at  $88 
a  share  and  paying  $2  80  annually.  This 
would  make  such  a  holding  worth  $694,457.- 
896 — and  would  resxilt  in  $22,066,387  of  tax- 
free  Income  )  But  Jersey  Standard  was  not 
by  any  means  the  only  major  oil  stock  In  the 
portfolios  of  the  Rockefeller  foundations. 
They  also  owned  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
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shares  in  ••ch  of  the  foUowlng:  Socony 
Mobil,  Continental  Oil.  Ohio  Oil,  Standard 
Oil  of  Indiana,  and  Union  Tank  Car  Co. 
Patmak  polnta  out  that  the  JuaUce  Depart- 
ment In  Teddy  Roosevelt's  day  once  broke  up 
tbe  Standard  Oil  monopcrty.  but  now,  he 
claims,  it  thr«itens  to  return  again,  exer- 
cising the  same  kind  of  tight,  competition- 
stifling  control  through  the  medium  of 
tax-exempt  foundations. 

This  p3rramldlng  of  power,  under  the 
proper  circumstances,  might  even  boost  a 
man  Into  the  Presidency.  "We  would  be 
naive  Indeed  to  think  that  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller's candidacy  wsisn't  helped  along  by  a 
lot  of  tax-exempt  foundation  money."  Pat- 
man says. 

The   Du    Pont    foundations — The    kingpin 
of  the  group,  the  Longwood  Foundation  (re- 
ceipts: $32,953,885  for  the  years  1951  through 
1960)  dldnt  even  bother  to  file  returns  from 
1956  through  1958  to  let  Uncle   Sam  In  on 
the  secret  of  how  much  It  was  getUng.    For 
such    an    oversight,    the    average    taxpayer 
would  be  penalized,  fined  or  Jailed.  Patman 
polnU  out;  but  you  don't  do  things  like  that 
to  the  Du  Ponts.     They  didn't  get  so  much 
as  a  slop  on  the  wrist  from  Internal  Revenue. 
Another  huge  hunk  of  the  Du  Pont  fortune 
Is  tax  sheltered  In  the  Nemours  Foundation. 
created  in  the  wm  of  Alfred  I.  du  Pont  when 
he  died  in  1935.     To  get  some  Idea  of  what 
is  Involved,  consider  this:  the  Du  Pont  Estate 
Is  now  valued  at  some  $3«2.7  million  and  con- 
trols  resource*    In   excess   of   $1    billion.     It 
holds  huge  bloca  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
stock  and  General  Motors  stock;  It  controls 
31  national  banks  In  Florida,  the  Florida  East 
Coast  Railway,  a  paper  company,  a  telephone 
company   and   a   baronial   sweep  of   Florida 
real    estate.      Patmak    Is    Incensed    at    the 
thought  that  the   entire   Income  from   the 
vast  empire  ($7.5  million  In  1962  alone)  soon 
won't   be   paying   a  dime   In   Income   taxes. 
Under  the  provisions  of  Alfred  I.  du  Font's 
•will,  the  shares  of  beneficiaries  as  they  die 
go  Into  the  Nemours  Foundation.    The  major 
beneficiary  has  been  the  widow,  Mrs.  Jessie 
Ball  du  Pont,  now  80  and  the  recipient  of 
$6.6   mlUlon   In    1962.     When   she   dies,   the 
Nemotirs  FoundaUon,  which  the   Du  PonU 
win  sUll  control,  wUl  shelter  virtually  all  of 
the  multlmllUon-doUar  annual  Du  Pont  In- 
come from  the  Income  tax. 

The  Pord  Foundation — the  foundation  en- 
abled the  Pord  estate  to  dodge  onerous  inher- 
itance taxes  in  settling  the  estates  of  Henry 
and    Edsel    Pord.      It    was    instrtmiental    In 
keeping    the    huge    motOT   company    In    the 
hands  of  the  Ford  famUy.     Patman  Is  con- 
cerned because   he   feels   the  Ford  Founda- 
tion's oversea  deals  often  seem  to  defy  the 
foreign   poUcy   of    the   United   States.     The 
National  Government  has  been  worried  about 
our  vanishing  gold  reserves;   the  drain  was 
so   severe    that,    in    1961,    we    even    brought 
servicemen's  families  home  to  ease  the  for- 
eign spending.     But  at  the  same  time.  Pat- 
man says,  the  Pord  Foundation  was  shipping 
$33    mllUon    overseas,    practically    undoing 
naUonal   policy.      Much   of   this   foundation 
money  sent  abroad  U  invested  in  foreign  com- 
panies, helping  to  build  foreign  businesses 
to  compete  with  out  own.  and  taking  Jobs 
away  from  our  workers.     This  outrages  Pat- 
man.   "The  clear  intent  of  Congress  In  grant- 
ing tax  exemptions  to  foundations."  he  says, 
"was   to   encourage    charitable   activities    at 
home.     I  think  there's  a  very  great  question 
about  the  legality  of   foundations  shipping 
tax-exempt  ftinds  abroad." 

The  abuses  possible  In  the  foundation  set- 
up, the  kind  of  thing  that  might  happen  if 
every  Joe  decided  to  set  up  his  own  founda- 
tion, are  UluaUated  by  the  case  of  Prank 
Lloyd  Wright,  the  famous  architect.  When 
Wright  died  in  1969  at  the  age  of  93.  he  had 
not  filed  an  income  tax  retvun  for  25  years. 
During  that  i>erlod.  all  of  his  Income  had 
been  donated  to  the  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
Foundation    of    Spring    Green,    Wis.     When 


Internal  Revenue  began  a  belated  probe,  it 
uncovered  this  picture : 

Wrl^t  had  always  earned  good  money. 
In  1955,  fCH"  example,  his  Income  was  $34362. 
It  all  went  to  his  private  foundation,  wliich 
took  care  of  Wright's  Uvlng  expenses.  It 
paid  him  amounts  ranging  from  $2,370  to 
$3,300  a  year  for  food,  living  quarters  and 
personal  expenses.  It  paid  from  $300  to 
$1,057  a  year  for  clothing;  from  $200  to  $715 
a  year  for  medical  and  dental  care.  It  paid 
him  up  to  $6,000  a  year  In  lecture  fees,  and 
It  paid  from  $600  to  $1,300  a  year  from  1941 
through  1949  to  educate  his  daughter, 
lovanna,  the  child  of  his  third  wife,  Olga 
Lazovlch. 

For  25  years,  the  Income  tax  laws  that  apply 
to  others  hadn't  applied  to  Wright,  and  he 
had  lived  well — and  tax  free — off  his  private 
foundation.  Not  untU  Wright  was  dead  did 
the  Government  begin  to  wonder  about  his 
finances;  and  now.  since  It  cannot  collect 
from  him.  it  Is  trying  to  sock  the  fotmda- 
tlon  for  $76,972  In  back  taxes.  Interest,  and 
penalties. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  thing  that  Wright  Pat- 
man Is  determined  to  stop.  So  far  Congress 
hasn't  exhibited  any  passionate  fervor  for 
Patman's  reforms;  but  the  record  of  the  past 
35  years  says  quite  clearly  that  he's  not  a 
man  to  be  sold  short.  More  than  once,  he's 
kept  plugging  away  untU  finally  the  coun- 
try and  the  Congress  saw  things  his  way. 
The  outstanding  example  occurred  during 
the  deprcsslon-rldden  thirties  when  Pat- 
man drove  through  the  soldier's  bonus,  In- 
flicting on  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  one  of  his 
rare  and  most  stunning  congressional  de- 
feats. 

The  bonus  battle  was  a  pivotal  point  m 
Patman's  carew.  It  was  the  beginning,  in 
fact,  of  his  interest  in  foundations — and  his 
suspicions  about  their  unwarranted  im- 
,munlty  and  influence. 

"It  got  me  Interested  in  the  whole  field 
of  money,"  Patman  explains.  "I  began  to 
see  all  the  unfair  advantages  the  big  take 
of  the  little.  I  could  see  that  these  people 
who  were  against  the  bonus — and  the 
foundations  were  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
fight — were  serving  their  own  selfish  Interests 
and  were  against  the  veteran  or  the  little 
man  ever  getting  what  was  due  him.  I  be- 
gan to  look  around,  to  look  at  their  Interests, 
and  to  Jump  on  them." 

Once  the  WOTSt  of  the  depression  crisis  had 
passed,  Patman  became  concerned  about  the 
fantastic  growth  of  the  chalnstores.  He  felt 
that  the  great  grocery  chains  menaced  both 
the  fanner  and  the  small  businessman.  "I 
Introduced  a  bUl  and  came  near  getting  It 
through,  that  would  have  limited  the  nvun- 
ber  of  stores  in  any  chain  to  50."  Patman 
recalls.  "I  would  have  gotten  It  through, 
probably,  except  that  the  farmers  were  on 
the  wrong  side  on  that  issue.  All  that  they 
could  see  was  that  the  chalnstores  were 
bringing  them  cheaper  prices  on  the  things 
they  bought." 

Patman's  abortive  attack  on  the  chain- 
stores  brought  him  once  more  Into  collision 
with  fotindatlons.  The  moment  he  began  to 
probe  clralnstore  prices,  he  was  faced  with 
the  phenomenon  of  the  Great  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Tea  Co. — and  the  Hartford  Founda- 
tion that  stood  behind  It.  Patman  wanted 
to  find  out  what  kind  of  special  discounts 
and  rebates  A.  &  P.  was  giving  in  its  drive 
to  kUl  off  competition,  but  every  time  he 
probed  this  issue,  he  developed  "staff 
trouble."  His  staff,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other. Just  couldn't  seem  to  find  the  answers 
to  the  $64  questions,  and  so  Patman,  in  des- 
peration, turned  to  a  Texas  friend  who  knew 
the  Intracles  of  business — a  man  whcma  he 
oould  trust  Implicitly. 

The  friend  was  Rowan  Howard,  who  was 
employed  by  the  Duncan  Coffee  Co.  How- 
ard answered  Patman's  call  and  came  tramp- 
ing Into  Washington  In  typical  Texas  attire, 
wearing  a  10-gallon  hat  and  boots  with  the 


mud  still  on  them.  Patman  gave  him  a 
large,  rawhide  briefcase,  a  highly  orna- 
mented piece,  presented  him  by  a  grattful 
vet«-ans'  port  In  Texas  for  his  work  on  the 
bonus.  With  UUs  under  his  arm,  Howard 
departed  for  New  Yorlc  BtUl  in  boot*  and 
10-gallOQ  hat,  he  barged  into  the  offlce  of 
George  L.  Hartfcwd.  then  president  of 
A.  *  P.  and  the  guiding  hand  behind  the 
Hartford  Foundation.  Rowan  Howard  ex- 
plained his  business  and  said  he'd  like  to 
take  a  look  at  the  A.  &  P.  flies. 

"Of  course."  said  Hartford.  "We  have 
nothing  to  hide." 

So  Howard,  with  Patman's  rawhide  brief- 
case tmder  his  arm,  began  to  prowl. 
"Rowan  knew  business  and  he  knew  exactly 
what  he  was  looking  for,"  Patman  explains, 
with  a  chuckle.  "He'd  go  through  the  files, 
and  he'd  ^x>t  something  he  wanted — and, 
pop.  it  would  go  into  the  briefcase." 

■When  Rowan  Howard  came  b€w:k  to  Wash- 
ington, he  was  loaded  with  all  the  Informa- 
tion Patman  previously  hadn't  been  able  to 
get  about  A.  &  P.  discount  practices.  Pat- 
man tised  the  infcMTiiatlon  well.  Putting  a 
prominent  A.  &  P.  official  on  the  witness 
stand,  he  began  to  fire  specific  questions  at 
the  official,  who  became  surprised  and  fius- 
tered  at  Patman's  exact  knowledge.  He  kept 
referring  to  a  little  black  book,  checking 
figtires  In  It.  "Here,  let  me  see  that  book," 
Patman  said  to  >>im  finally,  and  the  official 
passed  It  over.  Patman  took  caie  swift  look, 
saw  that  the  book  exposed  A.  &  P.'s  full  and 
variable  discount  scales.  He  whirled  around. 
"I'll  offer  this  In  evidence,"  he  said. 

Patman  chuckles  at  the  memory.  "I 
thought  tliat  A.  &  P.  man  was  going  to  faint 
on  the  witness  stiuid."  he  says.  "That  night 
all  the  newspapers  had  big  headlines  about 
the  use  A.  &  P.  made  of  discounts  to  crush 
ccanpetition." 

Such  clashes  whetted  Patman's  appetite 
for  his  eventual  showdown  battle  with  the 
foundations.  Patman  had  founded  the 
House  Small  Business  CcMnmittee  in  1941  and 
remained  its  chairman  until  1963,  whea  he 
became  chairman  of  the  nuxre  Influential 
House  Tt«-"fc'"g  and  Currency  Committee.  In 
early  1962,  he  began  to  probe  foundatlCMis  In 
earnest,  and  fc^  nearly  3  years  now  he  has 
been  examining  the  Incredible  sjrstem  un- 
der wlilch  tax-tree  money,  squirreled  away 
m  foundations,  becomes  a  virtual  law  imto 
itself,  controlling  the  destinies  of  some  of 
the  mightiest  corporations  In  the  land — and 
affecting  the  lives  and  pocketbooks  of  every 
one  of  us. 

Patman's  Invaluable  assistant  and  dogged 
digger  of  statistics  in  this  enterprise  la  a 
trtisted  friend  of  some  20  years'  standing. 
Harry  A.  Olsher.  Between  them.  Olsher  and 
Patman  have  submitted  to  Congress  three 
exhaustively  detaUed  reports  on  fovmdatlon 
inequities  and  subterfuges,  and  they  take 
pride  in  the  fact,  in  Patman's  words,  that 
"not  a  single  fact  among  the  literally  thou- 
sands of  facts  In  those  reports  has  l>«en 
successfully  challenged." 

The  Treasury  Department,  Patman  says. 
Is  a  fountain  of  Ignorance  on  the  matter.  At 
the  end  of  1952.  Treasury's  records  showed 
that  12,295  foundations  existed;  Just  9  years 
later,  at  the  end  of  1960,  It  cataloged  46,124. 
But  these  were  only  the  foundations  that 
Treasury  knew  about.  Patman's  researches 
disclosed  that  there  were  thousands  of  others, 
like  the  one  set  up  by  Enterprise  Jones  to 
send  his  kids  to  college.  Many  foundations 
Just  took  their  exemptions  for  granted,  with- 
out even  bothering  to  get  Treasury's  approval 
for  their  tax-exempt  status.  In  one  instance. 
Patman  and  Olsher  uncovered  a  foundation 
that  had  been  prospering  for  35  years,  com- 
pletely unknown  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Just  what  kind  of  money  is  involved?  How 
serious  Is  the  fovmdatlon  tax-escape  dodge 
that  Patman  is  fighting? 

You  begin  to  get  some  Idea  when  you  real- 
ize that  Patman  and  Olsher,  with  limited  re- 
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aoiirces,  have  managed  only  to  scratch  the 
surface.  In  their  first  report  at  the  end  of 
19<J2,  they  told  Congress  that,  out  of  46.124 
foundations  known  to  Treasury,  they  had 
been  able  to  make  a  detailed  analysis  of  only 
534.  Yet  they  had  discovered  that  this  rela- 
tively small  number  of  foundations  was  sit- 
ting on  a  mountain  of  »10J  billion  tax-free. 
And  the  mountain  was  growing  all  the  time. 
Prom  1961  to  1960.  these  few  foundations  had 
had  Incomes  of  $6.9  billion  (of  which  slightly 
less  than  half,  $3.4  billion,  had  been  spent 
for  their  announced  charitable  purposes); 
and  In  the  single  year  of  1960.  they  had  had 
Incomes  of  $1.034.710.518 — a  figure  that  was 
almost  20  percent  larger  than  the  $864,436.- 
000  earned,  after  Uxes,  by  the  50  largest 
banks  In  the  United  States. 

Such  figures  are  testament  to  foundation 
power.  Patman  Illustrated  this  same  power 
In  another  way.  He  reported  to  Congress 
that  111  of  his  examined  foundations  held  10 
percent  or  more  of  the  stock  of  263  different 
corporations.  They  exerted  control,  either 
persuasive  or  oxitrlght,  over  a  broad  cross- 
section  of  some  of  the  mightiest  corporations 
In  the  land. 

"The  record  shows  •  •  •  that  foundations 
are  the  perfect  holding  company  device." 
Patman  says.  "The  founders  of  great  for- 
tunes— fortunes  built  many  times  on  fraud 
and  chicanery — can  dodge  the  Inheritance 
tax  laws  and  the  Income  tax  laws  that  apply 
to  the  rest  of  us.  They  can  pile  up  ever 
greater  fortunes  In  their  private  founda- 
tions." 

Charity  has  nothing  to  do  with  It:  the 
charitable  pretense  Is  sometimes  so  flimsy 
and  transparent  It  is  a  Joke.  In  his  first  re- 
port to  Congress.  Patman  cited  the  manner 
In  which  two  of  the  most  powerful  New  York 
banks  used  the  foundation  device  to  avoid 
payment  of  taxes  on  heavily  profitable  stock 
transactions.  Pour  of  the  city's  major  banks 
held  60  percent  of  the  stock  of  Discount 
Corp.  of  America,  a  primary  dealer  In 
U.3.  Government  secxirltles.  bankers'  accept- 
ances and  negotiable  time  certificates  of  de- 
posit. By  concerted  agreement,  quite  evi- 
dently, the  banks  decided  to  dispose  of  this 
control.  But.  In  making  this  decision,  two 
of  them  were  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  char- 
itable Impulses. 

The  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  held  9.739 
shares  of  Discount  Corp.  In  early  January 
1961,  these  shares  were  worth  $2,493,184  and 
represented  a  profit  of  $945,005  to  Morgan 
Guaranty.  Instead  of  selling  the  stock  and 
paying  a  25-percent  capital  gains  tax,  as  Joe 
Doakes  would  have  to  do,  Morgan  Guaranty 
hastily  set  up  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Chari- 
table Trust,  to  which  It  contributed  Its  Dis- 
count Corp.  shares.  These  shares  repre- 
sented the  only  assets  the  charity  had.  On 
August  31.  1961.  the  charity  sold  the  shares 
for  $2,515,735.47.  and  subsequently,  on 
March  12.  1962.  It  asked  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  tax  exemption.  This  was 
granted — and  made  retroactive,  covering  the 
million-dollar  profit  on  the  stock  deal. 

An  Identical  pattern  was  followed  by  the 
Chemical  Bank  of  New  York.  It.  too.  was 
suddenly  possessed  by  magnanimous  Im- 
pulses, and  it,  too,  created  a  brandnew  char- 
ity— the  Chemical  Bank  Trust  Foundation. 
Just  like  Morgan  Guaranty.  It  donated  all  Its 
Discount  Corp.  shares — 4.998,  on  which  It 
had  a  profit  of  $1.087,065 — to  Its  foundation, 
and  Just  as  in  the  case  of  Morgan  Guaranty, 
these  shares  constituted  the  only  a.ssets  the 
foundation  had.  Then  on  August  31.  1961, 
the  same  day  Morgan  Guaranty  sold  Its 
shares,  the  Chemical  Bank's  charity  sold  Its 
shares — and  subsequently.  Just  like  Morgan 
Guaranty.  It  also  applied  Xm  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  retroactive  tax  exemption. 

To  Patman.  the  present  "foundation  mess" 
threatens  the  very  foundations  of  American 


democracy.  On  the  one  hand,  the  uncon- 
scionable use  of  foundations  as  a  tax  escape 
hatch  drastically  narrows  the  tax  base  and 
puts  the  most  crushing  burden  on  the  poor 
and  the  middle  classes,  those  least  capable 
of  supporting  It. 

This  first  great  evil.  In  Patman's  view.  Is 
father  to  a  second.  The  tax-free  funds 
amassed  In  the  hands  of  foundation  baronies 
represent  enormous  financial  leverage  on 
our  entire  society.  There  Is  virtually  nothing 
that  they  cannot  do.  and  they  sometimes  In- 
dulge In  activities  that  have  not  the  remot- 
est connection  with  charity. 

In  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  for  example,  he 
found  that  three  foundatlon.s — the  Louis  W. 
&  Maud  HIU  Family  Foundation,  the  Am- 
herst R.  Wilder  Foundation,  and  the  Tozer 
Foundation — "have  been  purchasing  gasoline 
service  stations  and  commercial  buildings 
and  leasing  them  back  to  the  sellers.  Pxire  Oil 
Co..  Cities  Service  Oil  Co.,  General  Electric 
Co..  and  F  W.  Woolworth  Co  "  These  deals, 
Patman  says,  enable  "these  big  oil  companies. 
General  Electric  and  the  Woolworth  chain  to 
expand  without  having  to  go  Into  the  money 
market  for  capital.  Thus,  these  foundations 
are  not  only  In  the  commercial  Investment 
business,  in  competition  with  real  estate  in- 
vestors, but  they  are  being  used  as  a  handy 
tool  to  speed  up  control  of  our  economy  by 
corp>orate  giants  and  to  limit  opportunities 
for  small.  Independent  businessmen  " 

The  favors  that  foundations  do  for  their 
creators  and  for  fellow  foundations  are  in- 
finite. The  Ford  Foundation,  for  example, 
supplied  the  Duke  Power  Co  .  of  Charlotte, 
N.C.  (controlled  by  the  Duke  Endowment), 
with  $3  million  on  a  20-year  loan  at  2  65- 
percent  Interest — at  a  time  when  other  bor- 
rowers were  paying  6'-i  percent  In  1961. 
when  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  was  seeking 
control  of  Phllco.  It  needed  more  than  a 
million  shares  of  Ford  stock  to  trade  for  4  1 
million  shares  of  Phllco.  Where  did  It  get 
the  stock?  From  the  Ford  Foundation,  of 
course. 

Incensed  by  such  discoveries,  Patman  fired 
off  a  series  of  sharply  worded  questions  to 
Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  Mortimer  M. 
Caplln.  He  wanted  to  find  out  if  there  were 
any  limitations  on  what  foundations  could 
do,  and  he  discovered  that  there  were  vir- 
tually none. 

Though  Patman'8  1962  report  attracted 
some  attention.  Internal  Revenue  proceeded 
on  leaden  feet  to  act  on  the  revealed  abuses. 
In  October  1963  Patman  bluntly  called  IRS's 
supervision  of  foundations  "a  dud.  a  dismal 
failure."  He  pointed  out  that  IRS  had  not 
even  attempted  to  audit  11  Rockefeller-con- 
trolled foundations.  8  Ford-controlled  foun- 
dations, 5  Carnegie  foundations;  it  hadn't 
attempted  to  audit  4  of  6  Mellon-controlled 
foundations,  and  6  out  of  9  Du  Pont- 
controUed  foundations.  Stung  by  the  criti- 
cism. Internal  Revenue  promised  action  and 
appointed  an  advisory  committee  on  founda- 
tions to  help  it  study  the  knotty  problems 
Patman  had  raised.  Patman  was  promised 
some  action  on  a  program  by  the  end  of  last 
year;  then  the  action  was  deferred  until  this 
spring— and  now  It's  been  put  off  again,  until 
the  end  of  the  year.  Patman.  after  examin- 
ing the  composition  of  IRS's  advisory  com- 
mittee, hasn't  much  doubt  about  the  rea- 
sons for  the  protracted  stiill. 

"Ten  of  the  fourteen  members  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  are  tied  in  with  founda- 
tions." he  says.  "That's  like  appointing  the 
goofie  as   guardian  over  shelled  corn." 

IRS  and  its  flock  of  trained  geese  may  still 
have  a  rough  time  with  Patman.  He  is  con- 
vinced that  facts  and  logic  are  on  his  side, 
that  his  idea  of  curbing  the  privileged  might 
of  the  foundations  will  t^ke  root  and  grow, 
that  the  time  will  come  when  not  even  the 
massed  power  of  obstructive  billions  will  be 
able  to  stop  it. 


Nightmare  ■  Mi$si$$ippi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONBDV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23, 1964 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  unprecedented  and  Intensifying  reign 
of  terror  now^  threatens  the  Negro  com- 
munity of  McComb,  Miss.,  with  death.  In- 
jury, and  unlawful  detention. 

Today,  the  very  day  that  President 
Johnson  is  to  meet  with  three  women 
whose  houses  have  been  recently  bombed, 
reports  from  McComb  foretell  a  total 
breakdown  of  civilization  there. 

Two  new  bombings  are  repKjrted. 
Twenty-four  people,  most  of  them  school 
aged,  have  been  arrested  and  charged 
with  criminal  syndicalism  for  the  sole 
reason  that  they  live  In  the  neighborhood 
of  a  recent  bombing  and  it  is  rumored 
that  one  young  person  residing  there  has 
damaging  evidence  about  the  attackers. 

Owners  of  bombed  dwellings  are  under 
suspicion,  even  arrest,  for  the  crime 
against  their  own  lives  and  property.  A 
young  civil  rights  worker  has  been  jailed 
and  charged  with  being  an  accessory 
after  the  fact  to  a  bomb  Incident;  it  is 
explained  that  he  Illegally  failed  to  come 
forward  with  evidence  about  the  attack, 
when  It  appears  that  he  had  merely  ob- 
served aloud  that  bombings  were  occur- 
ing  in  McComb.  A  Negro,  recently  hired 
as  a  local  pKjliceman.  has  declined  to  fol- 
low orders  to  brutalize  other  members 
of  his  race,  and  has  resigned;  his  house 
has  also  just  been  bombed. 

This  situation  demands  a  greatly  in- 
creased Federal  presence  in  Pike  County, 
and  much  more  vigorous  initiative  by  the 
I>epartment  of  Justice.  These  steps  are 
being  urged  on  the  administration  in  the 
appropriate  way  at  the  present  time,  and 
it  is  ardently  hoped  that  the  President 
will  take  the  lead  in  turning  back  this 
tide  of  brutal  reprisal  before  it  is  too 
late. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  light  of  today's  events 
a  remarkable  article  appearing  in  the 
September  issue  of  the  Progressive  takes 
on  even  greater  significance.  Entitled 
'Nightmare  in  Mississippi,"  it  was  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Peter  Weiss,  director  of  the 
county  mental  health  project  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  It  ranks  among 
the  very  finest  pieces  of  writing  thus  far 
to  emerge  from  the  Mississippi  project, 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members. 

The  article  follows: 

Nightmake  in  Mississippi 
(By  Peter  Weiss) 
In  Mississippi  this  summer,  against  the 
background  of  the  Jack-booted  terror  of  offl- 
clal  and  unofficial  reprisals,  one  could  not 
avoid  being  startled  by  the  success  of  the 
summer  project,  an  education  and  voter 
registration  program  sponsored  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Federated  Organizations  (COFO),  and 
by  the  enthusiasm  and  concentration  of  th« 
young  civil  rights  volunteers  working  on  it 
It  has  split  Mississippi  wide  open  and  re- 
vealed to  the  Nation  a  social  order  so  rotten 


and  corrupt  that  It  defies  comprehension. 
The  student  volunteers  who  came  here  from 
middle-class  Northern  homes  early  in  the 
summer  are  already  veterans,  as  hardened  to 
their  battle  as  any  soldiers  can  be.  and  the 
likelihood  of  frightening  them  away  has  all 
but    disappeared    from    the    mind    of    white 

Mississippi. 

The  war  on  racism  Is  a  serious  one.  and 
these  student  volunteers  have  moved  con- 
sUiitly  in  the  shadow  of  violence  and  death. 
But  the  words  "freedom  now"  burn  in  their 
stomachs,  and  they  have  learned  to  live  with 
their  fear  and  perpetual  concern  about 
safety  In  doing  so.  they  have  Implicated  all 
of  us  and  revealed  that  had  we  thought  of 
the  Negroes  as  people  we  would  have  been 
implicated  long  ago. 

Such  courage  born  of  purpose  Is  still  hard 
for  us  to  t)elleve.  In  Jackson.  I  met  a  tall, 
soft  spoken,  tow-headed  Stanford  Univer- 
sity student  who  had  Just  been  bombed  out 
of  the  Freedom  House  in  McComb  and  was 
recujJeratlng  from  hU  injuries.  His  ear 
drums  had  been  split,  and  he  had  a  mild  con- 
cussion and  cuts  from  glass.  He  was  fright- 
ened and  at  first  spoke  little  (the  night  be- 
fore he  had  awakened  screaming  In  a 
thunderstorm) . 

He  told  me  that  he  was  on  his  way  back  to 
McComb  to  help  with  repairs  and  to  continue 
canvassing  for  voters.  He  explained  that 
McComb  was  a  new  project  (In  the  danger- 
ous southwest  hill  country  where  the  Klan 
has  been  very  active)  and  that  In  time  the 
community  would  become  more  tolerant. 
"When  they  see  that  we  mean  to  sUy,  then 
they  will  slow  up."  He  said  this  less  than 
24  hours  after  he  had  left  McComb  and  after 
a  wild  chase  given  by  carloads  of  armed 
whites  up  the  highway  to  Jackson. 

Again,  In  a  church  In  Meridian,  I  witnessed 
a  similar  display  of  courage  In  a  young 
Negro  member  of  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality  (CORE),  who  was  planning  to  go 
back  Into  Neshoba  County,  a  death  trap  for 
civil  rights  workers  and  the  place  where  the 
bodies  of  the  three  young  volunteers.  James 
Chaney.  Andrew  Goodman,  and  Michael 
Schwerner,  who  "disappeared"  In  June,  have 
now  been  fovmd:  "I  will  go  up  there  on 
Saturday  with  Lilly  (a  local  volunteer)  and 
stay  the  weekend.  Then  on  Monday  we'll 
move  In."  They  would  go  there  armed  only 
with  pencils  and  sample  registration  forms 
and  a  deep  commitment  to  nonviolence. 
"G(xl  help  this  boy"  a  woman  Jumped  up 
and  cried.  "He's  going  there  for  you  and  me 
and  I  haven't  the  nerve  to  go  with  him. 
He  is  going  up  there  to  die  for  us  Just  like 
James  Chaney  and  the  other  boys  did." 

Courage  such  as  this  is  already  legendary 
In  the  young  movement  of  nearly  1,000  vol- 
unteers recruited  by  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee,  CORE,  and  other 
civil  rights  groups.  There  U  hardly  an 
SNCC  staff  member  around  who  hasn't  been 
clubbed,  beaten,  and  drenched  In  his  own 
blood  by  the  police  and  the  young  hoods 
that  serve  them.  What  Is  overpowering 
about  the  summer  project  and  the  COFO 
organization  Is  not  the  program,  which  is 
startling  enough,  but  the  people  In  It. 
They  reveal  the  passion  that  U  their  youth, 
and  they  are  armed  with  the  Ideals  of  Christ 
and  Patrick  Henry  and  Jefferson  and  Gandhi. 
The  righteous  raging  at  the  "student  volun- 
teers—the beatniks,  the  wild-eyed,  leftwlng 
nuts,  the  unshaven  and  unwashed  trash 
•  •  •"  reveals  a  desperate  need  among  the 
lr)cal  racists  to  create  as  much  social  distance 
from  the  students  as  possible,  lest  they  see 
too  closely  the  broken  promise  of  their  own 

vciuth. 

Thus,  while  the  white  citizens  don  their 
sheets  and  tough  sheriffs  go  around  looking 
for  someone  to  "knock  the  fire  out  of,"  COFO 
has  been  nailing  Its  message  to  the  door  of 
Mississippi.  Blraclal  teams  have  fanned  out 
daily  Into  Negro  neighborhoods  to  plead  with 
the  people  there  to  "go  down  and  register." 


They  have  met  the  apathy  and  resignation 
that  constitute  the  Mississippi  Negro  and 
they  have  read  the  fear  that  has  been  lami- 
nated Into  his  hide. 

This  work  Is  dlscom-aglng,  often  Infuriat- 
ing, but  mostly  htmibllng.  because  on  those 
fearful  black  faces  is  the  searing  truth  about 
tyranny:  So  many  of  the  subjects  have  col- 
lapsed before  the  king  and  are  cooperating 
in  their  own  beheading.  "And  when,"  puz- 
zUed  one  project  youth,  "they  ask  us,  'What 
you  goln'  to  do  when  they  knock  my  head 
off,  if  I  go  down  to  register?'  what  oan  we 
s;iyV  '  There  Is  nothing  that  can  be  said, 
but  tlie  Negroes  do  see  these  COFO  workers 
risking  life  and  limb,  and  they,  like  the 
whites,  cannot  help  but  be  Impressed.  The 
stmimer  project  Is  moving  a  clvUlzation  Just 
by  its  very  existence,  and  the  paltry  returns 
from  the  voter  registrars  office  do  not  de- 
tract from  this. 

If  Negroes  cannot  be  pvlaced  on  the  regu- 
lar voting  rolls  then  COFO  will  register  them 
cm  its  own  freedom  rolls.  Thousands  are 
being  registered  this  way,  allowing  them  to 
vote,  even  If  it  Is  not  legally  recognized. 
What  cannot  be  done  within  the  racist  po- 
litical structtu-e  of  Mississippi  Is  being  done 
outside  it  and  within  the  structure  of  the 
new  Freedom  Democratic  Party  (FDP) .  This 
political  move  has  an  uncertain  future,  but 
as  an  experiment  In  p>olitical  education  It  is 
already  a  stunning  success. 

At  a  church  meeting  one  night  the  breath- 
taking truth  of  this  was  revealed  when  a 
young  Negro  COFO  worker  staged  a  mock 
election.  With  the  sensitivity  and  finesse  of 
King  Solomon,  he  drew  shy  and  retiring  peo- 
ple into  a  contrived  precinct  meeting  and 
assigned  them  participating  roles.  He  ex- 
plained to  them  the  meaning  of  an  election 
and  what  a  precinct  was  and  told  them  of 
the  coming  county  FDP  convention.  He  ex- 
plained how  they  were  to  elect  a  chairman 
for  their  group. 

Then  they  tried  it.  A  woman  nominated 
herself  for  chairman.  Someone  had  to  sec- 
ond the  nomination,  and  the  COFO  worker 
showed  them  how.  They  did  It  over  again. 
They  squirmed .  and  someone  stood  up  and 
complained  that  she  didn't  know  what  was 
going  on.  The  worker  patiently  went 
through  the  process  again,  and  you  could 
feel  the  tension  and  the  Impatience  and  the 
frustration  they  felt  In  their  Ignorance,  In 
front  of  white  people  who  were  In  the  audi- 
ence. 

These  Mlssisslpplans  were  enacting  funda- 
mental democratic  roles  which  the  caste 
system  has  forced  them  to  Ignore.  They 
were  full-grown  adults  who  were  participat- 
ing, for  the  first  time  In  their  restricted  lives. 
In  the  basic  process  of  a  free  society.  The 
light  of  pride  In  their  faces  showed  through 
their  embarrassment.  Moreover,  as  they  be- 
came absorbed  In  this  process,  they  began  to 
function  on  a  new  level.  They  elected  a 
committee  to  seek  the  tise  of  the  courthouse 
for  the  FDP  county  convention.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  king  had  declared  themselves 
citizens  of  the  republic. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  subjugated  people  to 
take  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity 
merely  by  having  It  presented  to  them.  The 
cost  of  political  Interest  Is  so  high  for  the 
Mississippi  Negro,  and  he  has  learned  so  well 
to  avoid  It,  that  In  many  ways  citizenship  Is 
not  yet  a  psychological  possibility.  Educa- 
tion, here.  Is  thus  not  the  mere  acqulslUon 
of  skills  but  also  the  process  of  developing 
an  awareness  of  self  and  learning  the  sig- 
nificance of  one's  own  life  experience. 

The  crushing  effects  of  the  caste  system  in 
Mississippi,  as  elsewhere,  have  left  the  Negro 
so  severely  depressed  that  he  walks  In  a  haze, 
never  knowing  who  he  Ls  and  never  under- 
standing the  real  meaning  of  hU  trying  life.. 
His  education  has  been  a  preparation  for  an 
adjustment  to  a  white  world  that  does  not 
recognize  him.  It  is  an  education — what 
there  Is  of  It — for  a  life  of  servitude,  turning 


him  away  from  opportunities  that  are  not 
his    and    teaching    him    not    to    see    them. 
COFO  Is  trying  to  supplement  this  thin  diet 
with    Its    voter    registration    drive,    with    Its 
encompassing  mass-meeting  workshops,  and, 
more  pointedly.  In  the  establishment  of  free- 
dom schools  with  their  enriched  curriculum 
of  Negro  history  and  contempc«-ary  problems. 
These    schools    have    functioned    all    over 
Mississippi  this  summer  In  the  hope  of  pro- 
viding Negro  teenagers  with  some  awaxeness 
of   their  past  and   Its  significance  In  terms 
of  their  present  life  situation.     The  courses 
In  Negro  history,  English  language  expres- 
sion, art.  and  other  subjects  are  all  designed 
to  encourage  these  yotmg  people  to  get  Into 
Uie  freedom  movement  and  to  work  for  social 
change.    The  social  renewal  of  a  broken  peo- 
ple Is  a  complex  task  and  cannot  rest  solely 
on    voting.      In    Mississippi    an    enlightened 
local  leadership  needs  to  be  developed,  and 
p)eople  need  to  be  awakened. 

For  similar  reasons  community  centers  are 
being  established  not  only  as  a  resource  for 
recreational,  educational,  and  welfare  activi- 
ties but  also  to  validate  the  need  for  people 
to  express  varied  alms  In  Ufe  so  that  they 
can  advance  beyond  working  and  bearing 
slave  chUdren.  As  with  the  freedom  schools. 
these  centers  also  provide  Negro  children 
with  an  opportunity  to  see  the  poesibllltles 
of  an  integrated  world  and  to  learn  some- 
thing about  people  beyond  their  being  dan- 
gerous or  safe.  The  program  Is  undermining 
some  of  the  intense  hatreds  that  otherwise 
would  Inevitably  consume  these  chUdren 
when  they  grow  up.  and  Is  providing  thecn 
with  some  new  meanlmgs  about  freedom  that 
have  to  do  with  an  Inner  sense  of  belonging 
to  this  world. 

All  of  this  has  sparked  the  summer  outaiige 
of  white  Mississippi,  and  the  violence  of  lt« 
reprisals  has  left  Its  people  spent  of  their 
energy  for  cooperation.  White  Mississippi 
lacks  heairt  and  courage,  but  moet  of  all  It 
lacks  perspecUve.  It  is  choking  on  Its  own 
lynch  rope  and  pulling  the  knot  tighter  and 
tighter  around  Its  own  neck.  Here  are  the 
white  victims  of  the  caste  system  and  Its 
racial  mythology  that  keeps  them  entranced 
in  a  state  of  dysphoric  excitement. 

The  COFO  program  In  Its  entirety  Is  open 
to  white  Mississippi  on  a  segregated  basis  If 
need  be.  The  response  frcwn  whites  has  been 
less  than  enthusiastic,  and  the  rare  Inquiries 
that  are  made  make  COFO  news.  On  July 
5  In  RulevlUe  a  local  white  man  came  Into 
the  commtmlty  center  to  Inquire  of  the  ac- 
tivities there  and  to  engage  in  a  crltlcai  but 
friendly  dialog  (the  beginning  of  enlight- 
enment) .  He  was  arrested.  More  often  such 
dialogs  with  COFO  takes  place  from  the 
window  of  a  pickup  truck,  guns  blazing  with 
buckshot  to  scatter  "them  nigger  lovers." 

This  Is  Mississippi's  ruthless  reply  to  the 
COFO  peace  corps.  To  date  this  State  has  an 
almost  unblemished  record  of  lawlessness, 
which  Is  supported  by  the  limitless  pyatience 
of  the  Jtistlce  Department.  The  present  re- 
straint of  official  violence  against  the  COFO 
volunteers,  however  encouraging.  Is  mislead- 
ing, because  local  Negroes  suffer  the  reprisals. 
Bombings,  burnings,  whippings,  shoottngs. 
and  job  dismissals  continue  to  occur  with 
unfaltering  regularity.  It  Is  appalling  to 
find  them  appearing  In  the  Northern  press  as 
"scattered  Incidents." 

To  the  Negroes  of  Mississippi  and  to  the 
COFO  staff,  these  Incidents  are  a  nightmare 
reality  that  faces  them  dally.  I  cannot  re- 
call an  Instant  of  my  visit  In  Mississippi  that 
I  was  not  afraid.  And  you  dont  have  to  be 
a  dvll  rights  worker  or  a  COFO  supporter  to 
get  hurt.  If  you  are  black,  you  might  still 
get  killed  In  a  night's  "funnln',*'  and  be 
dumped  half  and  half  into  the  river. 

Those  who  catch  the  worst  of  this  terror 
are  the  Negro  civil  rights  workers,  especially 
those  from  SNCC  who  are  frequently  faced 
with  t>elng  beaten  by  the  police  In  the  Jall- 
houae    whUe    "resisting    arrest."     Somehow 
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personal  dignity  and  nonviolence  combine  to 
terrorize  the  authorities  and  sorely  try  their 
already  limited  capacity  for  restraint.  The 
record  is  full  of  Incidents  such  as  this  one: 

On  J\ine  8.  five  SNCC  workers  were  passing 
through  Columbus,  Miss  ,  en  route  to  a  staff 
meeting  In  Atlanta.  They  were  stopped  by 
the  State  highway  patrol.  (Gov.  Paul  John- 
son relies  heavily  on  the  patrol  In  his  strug- 
gle with  the  county  sheriffs  for  the  control 
of  Mississippi.)  The  patrolman  walked  up 
to  the  car  and  aald.  "You  goddamn  niggers 
want  to  change  our  way  of  life  "  (This  to 
my  knowledge  is  not  a  traffic  problem  )  He 
then  ordered  the  Ave  out  of  the  car  and 
searched  It.  finding  Summer  Project  litera- 
ture and  Fanny  Lou  Hamer  (a  Negro  candi- 
date for  Congress  sponsored  by  COPO)  cam- 
paign posters.  He  called  the  sheriff  of 
Lowndes  County  and  searched  each  one  of 
the  five  young  men  The  sheriff  arrived  and 
took  four  of  them,  handcuffed,  to  jail.  The 
fifth  went  with  the  highway  patrolman  to  a 
spot  about  a  mile  from  where  the  car  had 
been  stopped  The  affidavit  dated  June  8, 
1964,  and  signed  by  James  Black,  age  17, 
reads: 

"He  told  me  to  get  out  of  the  car:  I  re- 
fused to  get  out.  So  he  pulled  me  out.  He 
started  hitting  me  with  his  flats,  and  after 
about  twenty  blows  he  got  out  his  blackjack 
and  hit  me  one  time  with  It  and  knocked 
me  down.  Then  he  told  me  to  get  back  In 
the  car.  While  he  was  beating  me,  he  asked 
If  any  white  folks  had  ever  treated  me  bad; 
I  told  him  yes.  and  he  hit  me  again  He 
asl^sd  me  again  had  any  white  folks  In  Mis- 
sissippi treated  me  bad,  and  I  told  him  no. 
At  that  point  he  helped  me  back  into  the 
car. 

"Then  he  took  me  to  the  county  Jail 
(Lowndes)  where  I  wivs  questioned  by  the 
sheriff.  The  sheriff  asked  for  my  driver's 
license  and  to  take  everything  out  of  my 
pockets  •  •  •  I  had  a  friend's  I  D  card  in 
my  pocket  and  he  asked  me  If  my  friend  was 
a  Negro  or  a  nigger.  I  told  him  a  Negro. 
The  same  highway  patrolman  was  there,  and 
took  out  his  blackjack  and  again  asked  If 
my  friend  was  a  Negro  or  a  nigger.  He 
started  to  hit  me  with  the  blackjack,  and  I 
told  him  my  friend   was   a  nigger" 

The  four  other  young  men  were  qviestloned 
similarly  throughout  the  night  and  finally 
charged  with  reckless  driving  Jiunes  Black 
was  tried,  convicted,  and  fined  the  following 
day  In  court.  All  were  relea-sed.  after  paying 
14  each  for  their  night  In  Jall 

This  Is  a  common  occurrence  in  Missis- 
sippi In  It  the  cry  of  "Jew!  Jew!  Jew!" 
echoes  from  the  Nazi  past  amid  the  thump- 
ing cadence  of  blows  to  the  hesul  and  groin, 
only  to  be  thinly  covered  up  by  the  barest 
formalities  of  the  Jxidlclal  prtx^ess.  And  peo- 
ple say,  as  they  once  said.    "We  didn't  know." 

In  Its  deep  commitment  w  the  siifety  of  Its 
volunteers,  COFO  hiis  covered  Mls-sl.sslppl 
with  a  security  network  that  would  niake 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  envious. 
COFO  knows  when  you  are  out  and  where 
you  will  be  and  the  rout<»  you  will  take  and 
your  time  of  arrival  If  at  any  point  in  this 
prtx-ess  a  person  "disappears,  "  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  Ls  notified,  and 
search  parties  set  out  immediately.  Some- 
times the  sherlfTs  get  coy  and  start  shifting 
a  prisoner  around  In  order  to  foul  up  the 
search  In  one  case  the  sheriffs  wife  took 
the  jallhouse  telephone  off  the  h(K>k  to  pre- 
vent the  location  of  a  COFO  pri.soner  None 
of  this  has  so  far  succeeded 

The  three  young  students  who  dlsap- 
jieared   In  June   were   not  sacrificed    as  was 


cynically  claimed,  to  bring  Federal  pressure 
on  Mississippi.  Federal  attention  to  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  student  volunteers 
ts  what  it  was  from  the  start — minimal.  In 
a  Statement  to  the  press  July  10  In  Jackson, 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  stated  that  the  FBI  does 
not  "and  will  not  give  protection  to  the  civil 
rights  workers  "  And,  Indeed,  the  FBI  has 
not.  The  opening  of  a  permanent  FBI  of- 
fice In  Jackson  and  the  addition  of  50  agents 
In  Mississippi  were  not  very  encouraging  to 
the  civil  rights  workers,  since  the  existing 
contingent  of  100  did  not  allow  Itself  to  be- 
come overworked. 

The  catalog  of  official  and  unofficial  vio- 
lations of  Federal  law,  especially  Interfer- 
ence with  voter  registration  work  in  the  first 
month  of  the  summer  project,  covers  eight 
legal -size  pages  of  single-spaced  type  The 
FBI  arrested  three  fjeople  in  one  case  It  has 
been  called  repeatedly  for  help  and  has  done 
little  If  anything.  When  Chaney.  Goodman, 
and  Schwerner  disappeared  on  June  21.  the 
FBI  was  notified  at  10  p.m  It  entered  the 
case  20  hours  later,  after  16  calls  had  been 
made  to  the  FBI  and  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. This  is  usual.  It  leaves  the  impres- 
sion that  the  FBI.  this  summer  in  Missis- 
sippi, had  been  little  more  than  a  telephone 
answering  service  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  FBI  Is  not  entirely  to  blame,  however 
Its  activity  depends  on  Federal  policy. 
Hoover's  televised  gesture  of  solidarity  with 
Misstaslppl  officials  was  a  tour  de  force.  They 
looked  as  if  they  were  getting  married  as 
they  upheld  the  rule  of  law  and  order  and 
exchanged  vows  of  allegiance  to  it.  But  of 
the  flagrant  and  systematic  violations  of  the 
State  and  Federal  Constitutions  in  the  de- 
nial of  due  process  to  US  citizens  in  Mis- 
sissippi, nothing  was  said. 

The  problem  of  anarchy  tlie  lawlessness 
of  Mississippi  law  enforcement  -seems  to 
have  been  referred  once  again  to  the  kx-al  au- 
thorities. The  Federal  Government  is  not 
enforcing  the  law  Its  failure  to  do  so  has 
encouraged  local  indifference  to  it  In  Mis- 
sissippi. If  a  Federal  Judge,  hearing  a  voter 
registration  case  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  refers  from  the  bench  to  the  appli- 
cants as  "a  bunch  of  niggers  who  are  acting 
like  a  bunch  of  chimpanzees,"  then  what 
can  be  expected  from  a  county  sheriff  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties? 

Here  Is  the  alarming  frustration  of  the 
civil  rights  movement.  You  fight  your  way 
past  the  bottles  and  curses  tfi  the  court- 
house. Then  you  fight  your  way  through  a 
gantlet  of  billyclubs  up  tlie  steps  to  the 
registrar's  office  only  to  Hnd  that  you  can- 
not exercise  your  birthright  as  an  American 
citizen.  Then  you  fight  your  way  back  home 
again  through  the  same  mob  That  night 
your  hovise  is  bombed,  and  you  stumble 
dazed  and  deaf  into  the  front  yard  where  a 
policeman  stands  spitting  on  your  grass,  try- 
ing to  conceal  his  glee.  MLsfiLsslppi  1964  is 
Germany,   1936,  revisited 
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UtknamaM    FestiTitiet    at   World's    Fair 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or    Nrw    YORK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  25, 1964 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
privileged  to  attend  Lithuanian  Day 
ceremonies  at  the  New  York  World's 
Pair  last  month  and  to  join  In  paying 
tribute  to  the  brave  people  of  Lithuania. 
Jospeh  Kajeckas,  Charge  d'Aff aires  of  the 
Lithuanian  Government,  also  spoke  on 
that  memorable  occasion  as  well  as  on 
August  23  at  the  Lithuanian  song  and 
dance  festival. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text 
of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kajeckas  on  those 
occasions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senator  Kkating's  Remarks  on  Lithuanlan 

DAT       AT      THE      WORLDS      FaIB.      AUGUST      23. 

1964 

I  always  welcome  an  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  oppressed  pveople  of  Lithuania 
and  the  cause  they   represent. 

What  Is  at  stake  In  Lithuania  Is  the  great 
question  that  will  determine  the  future  of 
mankind^— the  queetlon  of  whether  men  and 
nations  should  be  free. 

Two  historic  movements  are  In  conflict 
throughout  the  world.  On  one  side  are  the 
democratic  nations  of  the  West  which  have 
worked  steadily  since  World  War  II  to  spread 
human  freedom  by  granting  Independence  to 
their  former  colonies. 

On  the  other  side  are  the  new  imperialists 
of  International  communism  who  have 
moved  relentlessly  to  extend  their  tyranny 
by  swallowing  up  smaller  and  weaker  na- 
tions. 

Lithuania's  pwesent  state  Is  a  tragic  ex- 
ample. I  have  admiration  for  this  brave 
little  land  which  reestablished  Its  Inde- 
pendence In  1918  and  victoriously  fought  off 
Soviet  Russian  attempts  at  conquest  for  3 
long  years.  I  mourn  Lithuania's  loss  of  Its 
hard-won  freedom  during  World  War  II  when 
the  Soviet  Communists  finally  succeeded  In 
taking  over  the  country  by  military  force  and 
annexing  it  against  the  will  of  the  people. 

Lithuania  as  a  nation  disappeared  from 
the  map  of  Europe,  but  It  still  lives  on  In  the 
hearts  of  Its  sons  and  daughters  who  loathe 
their  Communist  masters 

There  are  some  In  the  United  States  today 
who  say  that  we  should  accept  the  map  as 
the  Communists  have  redrawn  It  They  say 
that  we  only  delude  ourselves  and  the 
Lithuanian  people  when  we  talk  of  future 
freedom  for  Lithuania. 

Those  who  offer  these  counsels  of  de- 
featism call  themselves  realists.  I  call  them 
shortsighted.  They  are  unable  to  see  beyond 
the  surface  map  of  the  moment  to  the  un- 
derlying  realities   of   our    world   situation. 

It  is  totaUy  unrealistic  to  suppose  that  by 
condoning  Russia's  annexation  of  Lithuania 
and  the  other  Baltic  countries  we  can  expect 
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Soviet  comunlsm  to  become  more  concilia- 
tory. Instead,  the  Soviets  will  be  encourtiged 
to  pursue  their  alms  of  conquest  all  the 
more  aggfresslvely. 

It  Is  equally  unrealistic  to  suppose  that  If 
we  yield  In  such  matters  of  principle  we  can 
retain  effective  leadership  among  free  world 
nations.  Instead,  there  will  be  a  loss  of  con- 
fidence In  the  United  States  among  our 
friends  and  allies. 

True  realism  demands  an  opposite  course. 
We  must  make  It  urmiistakably  clear  that 
In  our  dealings  vrtth  the  Ccwnmunlst  world 
we  will  never  bargain  or  make  concessions 
on  the  fundamental  Issues  of  human  rights 
and  freedom  So  far  the  defeatists  In  our 
ranks  have  not  prevailed.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, with  the  backing  of  not  only  1 
million  fine  Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin, 
but  the  American  people  as  a  whole,  has 
continued  to  withhold  recognition  of  the 
Soviet    conquests    of    the    Baltic    republics. 

We  must  stand  firm  on  this  policy,  and 
we  should  go  farther.  We  should  not  be 
content  with  a  p>asslve  policy  of  nonrecog- 
nltlon  We  must  proclaim  at  every  oppor- 
tunity the  right  of  self-determination  for 
the  Lithuanians  and  for  the  many  other 
subject  peoples  now  suffering  under  alien 
Communist  oppression. 

In  so  doing,  we  can  reassert  before  the 
world  the  absolute  falsity  of  the  Communist 
claim  to  be  the  liberators  of  humanity. 

We  must  give  our  support  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  Lithuania  as  a  matter  of  right 
and  justice. 

We  must  give  this  cause  our  support  if 
we  are  to  succeed  In  the  great  struggle  to 
advance  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world. 


Remarks  by  Joseph  Kajeckas,  Charg* 
D'ArrAiHKS  AJ.  or  LrrHUANiA,  at  the  Lith- 
uanian Song  and  Dance  Festival,  Singer 
Bowl,  New  York  World's  Fair,  August  23, 
1964 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  at  the  last  New  York  World's 
Fair  held  here  In  Flushing  Meadow,  on  the 
eve  of  World  War  II,  Lithuanians  exhibited 
to  the  world  the  happy  fruits  of  the  peaceful 
progress  under  freedom  and  Indepyendence 
which  they  had  enjoyed  since  1918,  They 
demonstrated  the  indomitable  spirit  of  a 
f>eople  whose  language  and  culture  are  older 
than  that  of  most  other  countries  of  the 
world.  Since  that  last  New  York  World's 
Fair,  however,  Lithuania  has  been  a  captive 
nation  and  the  victim  of  ruthless,  flagrant 
and  continuing  aggression.  We  meet  here 
today  to  honor  the  thousands  of  valiant 
Lithuanians  who  have  died  In  the  Just  cause 
of  freedom,  and  also  to  demonstrate  that 
the  desire  of  Lithuanians  to  be  free  and  In- 
dependent again  continues  to  burn  with  un- 
diminished strength.  Earlier  today,  we  par- 
ticipated In  ceremonies  at  the  Lithuanian 
Wayside  Cross  erected  here  at  the  World's 
Pair;  that  cross  symbolizes  the  suffering  of 
our  people,  but  It  also  symbolizes  their  hope 
and  determination  to  be  free  again. 

Here  at  this  song  and  dance  festival,  we 
see  an  expression  of  the  flowering  of  Lith- 
uanian culture.  The  variety  and  vigorous 
life  of  our  native  arts  encourage  us  to  hope 
that  the  creative  energy  mirrored  in  art  can 
lead  to  a  better  world  for  all  peoples.  If  only 
we  remember  how  to  dream,  how  to  be  dedi- 
cated, how  to  sF>end  ourselves.  Our  songs 
and  dances  teach  us  how  to  put  aside  Inhibi- 


tions, how  to  go  out  of  ourselves,  and  how 
to  Join  with  others  In  "taking  arms  against 
a  sea  of  troubles."  We  are  doubly  proud 
today  to  have  as  the  mistress  ef  ceremonies 
of  this  festival  Miss  Ruta  Lee  Kllmonls,  who 
Just  a  week  ago  succeeded,  after  long  years 
of  effort.  In  effecting  the  release  of  her  grand- 
mother from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  She 
has  given  tis  all  an  example  of  how  to  per- 
severe In  a  Just  cause.  I  am  privileged  to 
congratulate  her  and  all  the  participants  in 
this  Lithuania  Day,  especially  Chairman 
Prof.  Jack  J.  Stukas  and  his  CMnmlttee,  and 
to  welcome  the  visitors  to  this  event  of  the 
Fair. 

Remarks  by  Joseph  Kajeckjvs,  Charg* 
d'aitaires  a.i  of  lithuanla.  on  the  occa- 
SION OF  Ltthuania  Day  at  the  US  Federal 
Pavilion,  New  York  World's  Fair,  NY., 
August  24,  1964 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  la- 
dles and  gentlemen,  It  Is  a  privilege  to  greet 
you  at  this  observance  of  Lithuania  Day  at 
the  Federal  pavilion.  By  gathering  here  to- 
day, we  are  honoring  a  nation  whose  lan- 
guage and  culture  are  older  than  that  of 
most  countries  of  the  world;  a  nation  that 
played  a  great  part  In  the  formation  of  mod- 
ern Europe,  and  whose  p>eople  have  for  cen- 
turies demonstrated  their  dedication  to 
human  freedom;  we  honor  a  nation  well 
over  a  million  of  whose  sons  and  daxighters 
on  American  soil  have  played  a  substantial 
part  In  helping  America  meet  the  challenges 
of   freedom. 

In  the  early  middle  ages,  Lithuania  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  states  In  Europe,  but 
her  power  dwindled,  and  she  was  engulfed  by 
a  more  powerfvU  neighbor.  For  centuries  af- 
ter that,  Lithuanians  struggled  to  regain 
their  freedom  and  independence,  and  this 
they  did  in  1918.  From  1918  untU  1940.  Lith- 
uania achieved  a  wonderful  record  of  peace- 
ful demooratic  progress  In  all  spheres  of  na- 
tional life.  But  In  1940,  Llthvianla  was  gob- 
bled up  by  her  imperialistic  and  totalitarian 
neighbor  in  a  flagrant  and  ruthless  act  of  ag- 
gression. That  illegal  occupation  continues 
to  the  present  day,  and  the  atrocities  and 
genocide  which  It  involves  are  public 
knowledge.  Here  at  the  fair  there  is  a  Uthu- 
anian  wayside  cross  oiH>osite  the  garden  of 
meditation;  this  cross  Is  dedicated  to  the 
thousands  of  brave  Lithuanians  who  have 
died  in  the  struggle  to  regain  their  country's 
liberty  That  cross  expresses  the  suffering 
of  my  enslaved  nation,  but  it  also  stands  for 
the  hof>€  and  determination  of  my  people  to 
be    free    again 

I  have  talked  about  these  aspects  of  Lith- 
uanian history  beca"use  the  theme  of  this 
fair  Is  "Peace  Through  Understanding" 
One  of  the  things  we  must  understand  Is 
that  there  is  no  real  peace  without  human 
freedom  based  upon  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual; as  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  the  world 
cannot  endure  half  slave  and  half  free  And 
if  men  and  nations  are  to  cooperate  peace- 
fully, there  must  be  Justice  between  them. 
There  is,  in  other  words,  no  peace  without 
justice,  and  that  is  the  prlncii>al  problem 
facing  the  -world  today.  In  this  sense,  the 
present  fate  of  Lithuania,  a  nation  unjustly 
enslaved,  has  for  almost  a  quarter  century 
served  as  a  p>aradigm  of  a  world  out  of  Joint 
Yet  the  determination  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  to  be  free  again  stands  as  an  example 
of  hope  to  all  freedom -loving  peoples.  And 
the  contributions  made  by  Lithuanian - 
Amerioans  to  build  a  good  and  free   society 
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In  America,  their  adopted  country,  shows 
how  hope  must  be  made  manifest  In  action. 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  we  live  In  a  paradoxical  age.  Millions 
of  people  have  made  the  voyage  U:>  America, 
a  voyage  so  eloquently  documented  In  a 
film  here  at  the  Federal  pavilion,  and  then 
passed  through  New  York  Harbor  and  the 
welcoming  presence  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
Now.  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who 
approach  this  Federal  pavilion  must  pass 
by  the  Berlin  pavilion,  which  reminds  us  of 
injustice  and  wanton  disregard  for  humaxi 
dignity,  but  it  also  expresses  the  hopes  of 
the  people  of  West  Berlin.  Such  a  seeming 
contradiction  helps  to  remind  us  that  a  Just 
political  order  takes  years  to  build,  but  in- 
justice and  greed  can  tear  It  down  overnight. 
E\'ll  forces  have  a  much  easier  time  of  it 
than  the  forces  of  Justice,  because  evil  forces 
can  afford  to  be  unscrupulous.  As  we  enter 
this  Federal  pavilion,  we  pa.ss  by  an  excel- 
lently fashioned  bust  of  a  man  who  knew 
how  to  be  patient  and  courageous  in  the 
face  of  this  paradox.  Jotin  Kennedy  once 
descrlijed  the  unfinished  business  of  free- 
dom-loving peoples  as  "the  long  twilight 
struggle  "  No  one  has  put  it  better.  The 
Lithuanian  p>€ople  who  have  enriched  these 
American  shores  know  that  lesson  very  well. 
Their  patience  and  courage  In  the  pursuit 
of  regained  Independence  for  Lithuania  is 
matched  only  by  their  gratitude  to  their  fel- 
low Americans  for  the  ste«ulfast  suppf>rt  and 
encouragement  which  Americans  have  given 
to  the  Lithuanian  cause.  And  I  echo  their 
gratitude  as  I  warmly  thank  you  for  your 
presence  here  on  Lithuania  Day  at  the  Fed- 
eral pavilion. 


Report  of  CoasTcisman  John  Brademas  on 
the  88th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  4,  1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
2  years  I  send  to  the  citizens  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District  in  Indiana,  whom 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  a  report, 
printed  at  my  expense,  on  the  work  of 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  my  report  on  the 
88tti  Congress: 

The  88th  Congress  Enacts  Major  Legisla- 
tion -.\  Report  Prom  Congressman  John 
Bradema.s 

Congress  ok  the   United  Htatf.s, 

HOI'SE  ()F  Kei're.sentatives. 
Washington.  DC  .  Septrmbrr  1964. 

Dear  Friend:  As  I  write,  itie  88th  Con- 
gress Is  stUl  In  session  discussing  important 
legislation.  Although  we  have  not  yet  ad- 
journed. I  want  to  send  to  you,  as  I  have 
done  every  2  years,  this  report,  printed  at 
my  expense,  on  the  88tli  Congress  (  1 903   64 ». 

This  Congress  fxissed  highly  Important  leg- 
islation In  the  area.s  of  education,  tax  reduc- 
tion and  reform,  civil  rights,  nuclear  testing 
and  anti-poverty,  as  well  as  updating  existing 
programs  in  manpower  retraining,  the  Peace 
Corps,  housing,  mass  tr.insit  and  natural  re- 
sources conservation,  and  scored  a  legislative 
••first"  in  the  field  of  mental  health. 

Members  of  Congress,  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  have  given  long  and  conscien- 
tious consideration  to  their  responsibllitiee. 
The  Washington  Poet  said  tliat.  in  quantity 
and  quality;  the  88th  Congress  is  destined  to 


rank  as  one  of  the  top  legislative  performers 
of  our  time  and  added:  "It  can  never  be  said 
of  the  88th  that  it  'rubber-stamped'  any- 
thing. Nearly  every  adminlBtratloo  bill  rolled 
out  for  action  has  been  the  subject  of  a  swift 
and  roughneck  rumpus." 

This  report  Is  necessarily  brief  and  cen- 
tered on  my  primary  duties  as  a  lawmaker 
Of  course,  I  also  spend  a  large  p)ortlon  of  my 
time  helpln-;  Third  District  citizens  on  such 
matters  as  veterans'  problems,  social  security, 
small  business  and  military  service;  working 
to  bring  new  industries  and  Government  con- 
tracts to  our  area:  seeking  approval  of  new 
and  Improved  post  ofTlces;  In  short,  serving 
as  a  link  between  yo\i  and  your  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

John  Bradema.s. 
Member  of  Congre'is. 

Toward  Fttll  Employment:  A  Community 
Challenge 

The  State  of  Indiana  and  most  of  the  third 
district  have  been  sharing  In  the  extraordi- 
nary expansion  of  the  U.S.  economy  since 
early  1961.  For  example.  42  new  industries 
have  begun  in  Elkhart  so  far  In  1964.  The 
Insured  Jobless  rate  in  Elkiiart  County  was 
only  11  percent  In  mid -August  1964.  down 
from  8  9  percent  In  January  1961.  The  in- 
sured uneniployment  rate  in  La  Porte  County 
fell  from  12  6  to  1.7  percent  In  the  same  pe- 
riod. 

The  Studebaker  shutdown  of  last  year  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  d. imaging  the  re- 
markable giUns  in  the  Soutli  Bend-Mlshawa- 
ka  area.  From  111  percent  uf  the  total  labor 
force  unemployed  in  Jiuiuary  1961,  the  rate 
fell  to  2.1  percent  last  October — a  10-year 
low. 

When  Studebaker  management  decided  to 
halt  production  last  December,  an  army  of 
Individuals  and  agencies  got  bu.sy  to  help: 
my  own  office.  Senators  Vance  Hahtke  and 
Bnwni  Bath,  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Com- 
merce, and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
Indiana  State  and  South  Bend  ofHclals.  and 
local  community  leaders. 

President  Johnson  Immediately  set  up  an 
Interdepartmental  Committee  to  assist  Soutli 
Bend  In  meeting  the  problems  growing  out 
of  the  shutdown. 

Here  are  some  of  the  actions  taken : 

1.  New  Industry  has  cf>me  to  South  Bend: 
Kaiser -Jeep,  Cummins  Engine.  Allied  Prod- 
ucts. In  February  Kaiser-Jeep  took  over 
Studebaker's  |80  million  Army  truck  contract 
and  In  July  won  more  Government  work.  Al- 
together Kaiser  holds  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  worth  of  contracts  to  make 
Army  trucks  In  South  Bend. 

2.  Senators  Hartkc  and  Bath  and  I  and  the 
South  Bend-Mlahawaka  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce sponsored  an  Industrial  Procurement 
Conference  to  encourage  Increased  participa- 
tion by  area  firms  In  government  business. 
The  chamber  has  since  established  a  local 
oCBce  of  Federal  procurement  and  business  as- 
sistance  to  encourage  new   Jobs  and   p.ayroU. 

3.  At  the  suggestion  of  Dr  Harold  L.  Shep- 
pard.  President  Johnsons  expediter  In  South 
Bend.  Mayor  Lloyd  Allen  named  an  economic 
action  council  to  coordinate  the  cnmmiinlty's 
development  efforts. 

4.  Labor  Secretary  W  Wlllard  Wlrtz  di- 
rected speedy  approval  of  manpower  train- 
ing projecus  for  unemployed  Studebaker 
workers. 

5.  The  Agriculture  Department  agreed  to 
expedite  distribution  of  suri^lus  food  to  un- 
employed  workers   where   necessary. 

6  FHA  and  Veterans'  Administration  co- 
operated with  local  lenders  where  employees 
requested  postponement  of  payments  on  fed- 
erally Insured  mortgages. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  the  human 
and  economic  problems  caused  by  a  major 
plant  shutdown.  But  the  clone  cooperation 
by  Federal.  State,  and  l<x-al  offlclals  and  c<3m- 
niunliy  leaders  and  the  determination  of  the 
citizens  of  this  area  give  solid  hope  for  the 


future.  Aa  President  Johnson  said  follcwlnv 
his  visit.  "South  Bend  is  a  city  that  Is  light- 
ing back.  It  Is  retraining  its  workers  and 
attracting   new  Industry." 

We  win  continue  theee  efforts  until  South 
Bend  and  Mlshawaka  are  booming  along  at 
the  sjune  pace  as  neighboring  cities  and  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 
economic  oppohtttnitt  act  muvns  attack  cm 

POVERTY  IN  united  STATES 

On  March  16  this  year  President  Johnson 
sent  a  message  to  Congress  pledging  the  full 
resources  of  the  Government  toward  the 
elimination  of  poverty,  a  condition  which 
affects  one-flfth  of  the  Nation's  population. 
In  August,  I  was  present  at  the  White  House 
to  receive  from  the  President  one  of  the 
pens  with  which  he  signed  Into  law  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  This  act 
will  enable  the  United  States  to  begin  a  mas- 
sive attack  on  the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the 
ricliest  nation  In  history. 

Economists  generally  define  poverty  as  an 
annual  income  below  $3,000  for  a  family  of 
four,  or  11.500  for  an  Individual  l;vln>;  alone. 
Tlilrty-flve  million  persons,  or  20  percent 
of  the  American  p>eople,  live  below  the  f>over- 
ty  line. 

The  new  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
to  be  headed  by  Siirgent  Shrlver,  will  admin- 
ister the  several  programs  authorized  by  the 
new  law.  Including; 

1  A  Job  Corpe  to  provide  100.000  youth, 
age  16  21.  with  a  2-year  vocational  training 
and  work  experience. 

2.  A  work  training  program  to  enable  200.- 
000  youths  to  work  and  train  in  their  own 
c(*mmunltles  on  projects  selected  by  local 
organizations  or  governments. 

3  A  work-study  program  to  provide  part- 
time  employment  for  14O.0O0  needy  students 
to  continue  college. 

4  A  community  action  program  to  en- 
courage urban  and  rural  communities  to 
prepare  long-range  plans  to  assist  low-in- 
come Individuals  and  families  obtain  educa- 
tion, employment.  Jolj  training  and  counsel- 
ing. VfX^atlonal  rehabilitation,  housing,  and 
welfare. 

5.  A  corps  of  volunteers  In  service  to 
America  to  act  as  a  domestic  peace  corps 
among  needy  Americans. 

Community  leaders  In  South  Bend  and 
officials  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  have 
alreiidji  Indicated  Interest  In  local  participa- 
tion in  certain  programs  provided  by  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

PRESIDENT     JOHNSON      SALUTES     SOUTH      BE.NDS 
ROLE    EW    MAKPOWER    TRAINING 

When  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  visited 
the  manpower  training  classes  at  the  Cline 
School  In  South  Bend  earlier  this  year,  they 
were  deeply  Impressed  by  the  community's 
program  of  retraining  unemployed  workers 
to  help  them  find  new  Jobs. 

Said  the  President:  "We  have  gone  through 
this  school  and  have  been  stimulated  and 
inspired  by  what  we  have  seen  men  and 
women  who  have  lost  their  Job  but  not  their 

determination.  •  •  •  They  are  working  and 

preparing  themselves  to  do  a  t>etter  Job  to- 
day than  they  did  yesterday.  When  I  get 
back  to  Washington  I  am  going  to  say  to  the 
leaders  of  that  great  Capital  that  I  wish  they 
could  come  here  to  the  heartland  of  America 
and  see  what  tlie  people  are  doing  for 
themselves." 

South  Bend  was  one  of  the  first  communi- 
ties In  the  Nation  to  set  up  classes  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962.  on  which  I  worked  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  In 
1963  Congress  amended  this  act  to  authorize 
literacy  programs  to  prepare  those  Insuf- 
ficiently educated  for  occupwitlonal  training. 
South  Bend  Tribune  Publisher  Franklin  D. 
Schurz.  head  of  both  the  Indiana  State  and 
St  Joseph  County  Manpower  Advlaory  Com- 
missions, testified  before  our  committee  on 
the  neea  for  courses  In  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic. 
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unemployed  workers  are  learning  new  skills  The  Revenue  Act  of   1964  lowered  the  tax  u.s.  defenses  stronger  than  combined 
in  the  many  dlfTerent  training  projects  now  rates  on  individuals  from  a   range  of  20  to  might  of  all  nations  in  history 
underway     In     South     Bend        Fortunately,  90  percent  to  a  new  range  of  14  to  70  percent         j^  y^^j.  Representative,  I  have  served  with 
South  Bend  had  several  manpower  classes  In  and  cut  corporation  taxes  from  52  to  48  per-      three  Presidents  of  the  United  States — John- 
action  when  Studebaker  closed  its  gates,  so  cent  over  a  period  of  2  years.     Congress  also     ^^^    Kennedy,  and  Ksenhower — and  I   have 
it  was  possible  to  move  swiftly  to  set  up  ad-  revised    the   rates   to   give   special   benefit   to      gjyen  solid  support  to  all  three  on  legislation 
ditlonal    courses   in    the   community's   effort  small  businesses.                                                           affecting    our    foreign    policy    and    national 
U)  find  new  employment  for  several  thousand         .pj^g  j^j^  ^^t  already  has  helped  spark  the     security, 
workers  longest  peacetime  business  expansion  in  U.S.          since    1961    we   have   greatly    strengthened 

One  of  the  toughest  problems  caused  by  the  history      Four  million  more  people  are  work-      o^r   defense    posture    against    possible    chal- 

Studebaker  shutdown  unquestionably  is  the  ^        today    than   10   January    1961.      Personal      lenge  from  the  Communist  world      As  Presi- 

dllemma  faced  by  the  man  In  his  mldflftles,  mcomes    are    reaching    new    all-time    peaks,      ^ent  Johnson  said  on  June  3,  1964:  "In  every 

too  young  to  retire  and  too  old  to  find  another  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  corporate  profits.    The  total  out-      ^^ea  of   national   strength  America   today   is 
job  easily.     South   Bend  Is  one  of  five  cities  ^^    ^^    goods    and    services    1  gross    national      stronger  than  it  has  ever  been  before      It  is 

in  the  United  States  receiving   funds  under  product)  will  hit  about  $625  billion  this  year,      stronger  than  any  adversary  or  combination 

the  Manpower   Act   for  a   program   specially  ^      ^jjo    billion    since    1960       And    business      qj  adversaries.     It  Is  stronger  than  the  com- 

aimed  at  helping  unemployed   workers  over  p[^ns  to  Invest  13  percent  more  In  plant  and      blned  might  of  all  nations  In  the  history  of 

50      In    June    1964,    the    Labor    Department  equipment    this    year    than    in    1963       This      the  world" 

extended  for  another  year  the  life  of  Project  j^^^^s,  still  more  Jobs.  it    was   this    massive    arsenal    of    balanced 

ABLE,  which  Is  concentrated  on  helping  some  '     _  ^^^^   unprecedented   economic     military     forces     which     enabled     President 

2.000  workers  over  50  find  Jobs  where  avail-  ^"  ^f'       ^^^  m  large  measure  to  the  tax     Johnson  to  choose  the  appropriate  response 

able,   or   retraining   them   for   new   ones  and  ^,,V   'i°l."  i^„  eeneral  climate  of  business  con-      to  the  outrageous  attack  on  U.S.  destroyers 

encouraging  area   employers   to   hire  on   the  '"''"'       .      gg    record  of  price  stabllltv  ex-      m  the   Gulf  of  Tonkin       President  Kennedy 

basis   of   ability    without    regard    to   age  "e^ls    that    of    any   other   nation.      Inflation      had  shown  similar  firmness  and  skill  during 

PEACE  CORPS  SHOWS  AMERICA  AT  ITS  BEST  has  bcch  kept  undcr  cohtrol  the   Cuban   missile   crisis   of    1962       We   now 

The  88th  Congress,  by  sweeping  bipartisan  ^^'hat  will  the  tax  cut  of  1964  mean  to  in-      have  a  limited  war  capacity  which  allows  us 

votes,  passed  bills  to  expand  the  Peace  Corps,  .u.-iduai  uixpayers''     Income  tax  rate  reduc-      to   select    the   kind   of   military    response    to 

Members    of    both    parties    praised    Sargent  "j^^g  j'^    iges  will  average  about  20  percent,      punish  an  aggressor  without  risking  an  ail- 

Shrlver   for   his   able    administration   of    the  Hprp  ^re  some  average  cuts  per  Income  level :      out  nuclear  war.  ^.   ^  ^ 

P„rps  ""*^  ^'^^  ^  .  I  have  voted  for  legislation  which  has  made 

As  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  1961  Reduction  m  percent  possible    the    development    of    this    powerful 

bill  establishing  the  Peace  Corps.  I  am  natu-  Up  to  $3,0O0 ^^  "      and  effective  defense  structure.     The  cost  of 

rally  highly  gratified  at  the  great  success  of  $3,000  to  $5.000 ^^  "      maintaining    freedom    is    high,    but    I    know 

this  program  to  aid  developing  nations  while  $5,000  to  $10.000 ■^     ^      Americans  are  willing  to  pay  It 

promoting   a   better   understanding   between  $10,000  to  $20.000 civil  rights  act  of  i964     an  historic 

the  peoples  of  our  country  and  theirs.  j  agree  with  President  Johnson's  statement  achievement 

I    have    several    times    talked    with    Peace  ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^^    ig    -the    single    most    im-  ^^^.^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  assassination  of  Presi- 

Corjis  volunteers  training  at   the  University        ^^^^t      step      that     we      have      taken      to     ^^^^  Kennedy  President  Johnson  made  clear 

of  Notre  Dame  for  service  In  Chile  and  Uru-  ;^rp,    ^hen  our  economy  since  World  War  II  "      ^^  congress  and  the  Nation  that  the  new  ad- 

guay  and  have  been  deeply  Impressed  by  their  ^  education    congress  ministration  attached  the  same  high  priority 

abUlty     and     dedication^     TTie     Peace     Corps  ^he  ^^j^ri  and      to  civil  rights  as  President  Kennedy  had  done 

Shows  our  American  heritage  at  its  best.  As  a  member  of  ^^^^^^^^.f^^'^^f'rrde  in  On  July  2.   1964.   after  long  months  of  de- 

the  oldeb  CITIZEN--18  million  AMERICANS  ^.^^'■„f  °"Y^  ^J  ^ecord  of  The  88th  Congress      bp^e  In  the  Senate  and  an  historic  vote  to 

Among   the  chief  problems  faced   by   the  .^."aLm  of  education     Among  the  accom-      halt  a  fllllbuster.  President  Johnson  signed 

nearly   18  million   older  Americans  are  ade-  In  the  field  of  education.    Among  ^^^   ^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^   ^^^^^   ^^^   ^^    ^^^ 

quate  health  protection,  housing  and  retire-  pusnmenx^.  p<a^nitteR    Acts     will  The   act.   a   major    landmark   In    American 

ment  income.  ^    Higher    ^^^'^'^^  °"  J^^!  "'^'^^^^  BetS       history,   was   passed   with   overwhelming  b.- 

As  I  write.  Congress  has  not  vet  acted  on  help  ^^o'l^^es  and  unUersltles  iiKe  Be^  partisan  support.  In  the  House  the  vot^ 
the  Issue  of  providing  some  form  of  protec-  Goshen,  St.  Marys,  Indiana,  J-J^uue^  ^.^  290  to  130,  with  152  Democrat*  Joining 
tlon  against  the  cost  of  hospitalization  and  Notre  Dame  ^^^'^ ^^l^J.'^'^l,.}]^"^^'^.^^^  138  Republicans  for  the  bill,  and  96  Demo- 
nurslng  home  care  through  the  social  secu-  Uboratorles.  P^^^^'^^^f  «^^^^!,'"°'l  TuSored  crats  and  34  Republicans  against  it  In  the 
rltv  system,  as  proposed  by  the  late  President  and  loans  over  a  3-yf^'.  PfJ^'^^^„^„.r^  3^^^^  Senate  the  vote  was  73  to  27.  with  46  Demo- 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson.  one  section  of  the  f'",^^J^^^^^f^^7^,^'^^eal  crat*  and  27  Republicans  for.  and  21  Demo- 
Here  are  some  of  the  facts  behind  this  «50  million  annually  '"grants  for  t«chnica^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  Republicans  against 
proposal:  (1)  Hospital  bills  have  Increased  Institutes  and  Junior  ^°"«Ke8^^o  train  Mta^y  Although  I  am  a  Democrat,  I  want  to  pay 
tremendously  (up  from  $9.39  a  day  in  1946  to  needed  2-year,  college-level  semlprofessionai  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Republican 
about  $40  in  1»64) ;  (2)  people  over  65  use  3  technicians  to  assist  our  scientists.  ^^^^^^  Charles  A  Halleck  and  Senate  GOP 
times  as  much  hospital  care  as  those  under  2.  Vocational  Education  Act:  proviaes  Leg^^er  Everett  Ddiksen.  Without  their  sup- 
65  i3)  the  elderly  have  limited  financial  re-  $956  million  in  matching  grants  tM  the  ex-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^,^^  Rights  Act  of  1964  would  never 
sources  (half  the  aged  couples  have  lees  than  panslon  of  State  vocational  education  pro-  ^^^,^  become  law.  The  support  of  the 
$2  800  In  annual  Income) ;  only  half  the  Na-  grams  in  the  next  5  years.  South  Bend  has  churches  and  religious  leaders  of  the  Nation 
tlon's  elderly  held  hospital  Insurance  as  of  already  applied  for  Federal  funds  to  build  one  ^^^  ^.^  ^^  decisive  Importance  in  winning 
1962  of    the   new    vocational   schools   provided   oy       j^^ssage  of   the   bill 

With  a  few  days  to  go  t>efore  adjournment.  the  act     The  law  also  authorizes  work-study  ^^^  signing  the  bill.  President  Johnson  said: 

however.  Congress  now  appears  more  likely  to  grants  for  needy  vocational  students.  ...j^^  purpose  of  this  law  is  simple:   It  does 

provide  some   Increases  in  cash   benefits  to         3    Medical  and  E>ental  School  Act :   author-      ^^^  restrict  the  freedom  ol  any  American, 

st>clal   security   beneficlarlee   than   to   pass   a  i^es   $175    million    In    grante   to    build    such      ^q  joj^g  ^s  he  respects  the  rights  of  others, 

health  care  measure.     This  would   push  the  schools:    also  provides  loans  for  students  of      j^    jjQgs    not    give   special    treatment    to    any 

issue  into  the  Congress  next  year  medicine,  dentistry  and  osteopathy.  citizen      It  does  say  the  only  limit  to  a  man's 

The  1964  tax  cut  law  contains  changes  im-         ^   Mental   Health  Facilities  Act:  author-     hope  for  happiness,  and  lor  the  future  of  his 

portant  to  people  65  or  older,  including:    (1)  j^es  grants  of  $51.5  million  over  3   years  to      children,  shall  be  his  own  ability, 

a  higher  limit  on  the  amount  of  retirement  train    20.(X)0   teachers   of    mentally   retarded,  "it  does  say  that  those  who  are  equal  be- 

Income    on     which     the    retirement    Income  ^^j^^j  other  handicapped   children.  fore   God   shall   now   be   equal   in   the   polling 

credit  is  based;  (2)  more  liberal  rules  on  med-  ^    National    Defense    Education    Act:  in-      booths.   In  the  classrooms,  in  the  factories, 

ical  expense  deductions.  creases  funds  for  college  loans  (students  at     and  In  the  hotels,  restatorants.  movie  theaters. 

In  1964  Congress  also  extended  and  broad-  gg^hel    Goshen  and  St.  Mary's  Colleges  and      and  other  places  that  provide  service  to  the 

eiied   the   program   of   low-Interest   loans  for  j^^^^^   Dame   received   $400,000   fH  loans  last      public" 

htuslng  for  the  elderly  year):      continues     programs     for     science.  Because    there   has    been    much    misrepre- 

The    problem    of    Job    discrimination    be-  mathematics  and  foreign  language  training,      sentatlon  about  what  the  Civil  Rights  Act 

cause  of  age  continues  to  be  a  serlotis  one  for  ^^^^j  j^^  counseling  services.    Under  the  Na-     really  does,  I  should  point  out  some  things 

many  older  workers  and  will  certainly  com-  tional    Defense   Education   Act,   Notre   Dame      it  does  not  do.     The  Civil  Rights  Act  does  not 

mand  the  attention  of  the  next  Congress.  ^j^q  received  over  $100,000  for  a  graduate  fel-  -^affect  Job  seniority  rights;  it  does  not  require 

CONGRF.SS  PASSES  BIGGEST  TAX  CUT  IN  HISTORY  lowship    program   in    1963    and   over   $80,000      quota  hiring  of  minority  groups;  It  does  not 

On  February  26  this  year.  President  John-  for   a  language  Institute.  permit    (in  fact,  it  specifically  forbids i    the 

son  signed  Inti)  law  the  largest  tax  cut  In  the  6.  Ubrary  Services  and  ConstrucUon  Act:      Federal    Government  .^  ..^'"^"^^"^.^^^'i^.^^ 

Nation's  history— $11  5  billion  in  individual  authorizes  $25  million  to  help  develop  and      among  schools  for  racial    balancing  ,  and  it 

and  corporatloZ  income  levies.    In  doing  so,  expand  existing  libraries  to  cover  urban  as     doe«  not  permit  the  Federa    Goverrunent^ 

he    ended    a    campaign    begun   by   President  well  as  rural  areas:- also  provides  $20  million      tell    a    home    or    apartment    owner    or    real 

Kenn^y  13  m^i'^Jhs  ^rller  for  new   library  construction.  estate  operator  to  whom  he  must  sell  or  rent. 
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The  Justice  Department  has  advised  me 
that  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Act  will  In  fact 
have  Uttle  effect  In  Indiana  because :  "  ( 1 )  In- 
diana has  a  long  history  of  good  race  rela- 
tions; (2)  there  Is  relatively  little  dlscrlm- 
liiiitlon  In  Indiana  as  compared  to  other 
areas  of  the  country;  and  (3 1  Indiana  al- 
ready has  State  laws  dealing  with  discrim- 
ination." 

POSTOmCES EXPANDED  FACILITIES 

No  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
closer  to  the  dally  lives  of  more  citizens  than 
the  Post  Office  Department.  I  have  given 
particular  attention  to  helping  win  approval 
of  either  new  or  improved  post  offices  In  every 
county  of  our  district. 

For  example,  this  month  I  helped  lay  the 
cornerstone  for  a  new  and  long- needed  post 
office  building  In  Elkhart  and,  In  June,  I 
took  part  In  ceremonies  dedicating  a  fine  new 
post  office  In  La  Porte.  Here  are  other  Third 
District  communities  which  have  had  or  will 
have  new  or  Improved  post  offices  during  my 
term  as  Congressman:  Argos,  Bourbon,  Bre- 
men. Bristol.  Donaldson,  Goshen,  Hanna. 
Michigan  City,  MUlersburg,  Mlddlebury,  New 
Carlisle.  Plymouth,  Tippecanoe.  Union  Mills, 
Wakarusa.  Walkerton.  and  Wanatah. 

VOTED     AGAINST     COTTON- WMHIAT     SUBSIDIES 

I  do  not  believe  a  responsible  Congressman 
should  vote  for  bills  simply  because  they  are 
recomniended  by  a  President  of  his  own  party 
or  oppose  them  Just  because  they  are  offered 
by  a  President  of  the  other  party.  So,  Just 
as  I  supported  President  Elsenhower  on  for- 
eign policy  legislation  during  my  first  term, 
I  voted  against  President  Johnson's  major 
farm  proposal  this  year^ — the  cotton-wheat 
bill. 

The  measure  was  passed  In  the  House  by 
only  eight  votes  and  the  pressures  upon  me 
to  vote  for  the  bill  were  therefore  intense. 
But  I  believe,  that  the  bill,  which  provided 
Federal  subsidies  for  cotton  and  wheat, 
would  do  little  good  for  the  farmer,  the  con- 
sumer or  the  taxpayer.  So  I  voted  against 
it. 

This  year  Congress  extended  the  food 
stamp  program,  which  provided  help  to  a 
number  of  families  In  our  area  displaced  by 
the  Studebaker  shutdown.  As  I  write,  we 
are  still  considering  stepping  up  the  highly 
succesful  food  for  peace  program  under 
which  we  have  for  years  helped  reduce  farm 
surpluses,  earned  dollar  benefits  and  won 
good  will  from  hungry  peoples  abroad. 

HUMPHREY     AND     GOLDWATER     StJPPORT     FIEDERAL 
PAT  RAISE 

With  strong  support  from  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  the  House  and  Senate  passed 
a  bill  raising  the  pay  of  17  million  Federal 
employees.  The  bulk  of  the  pay  boost— $53(5 
of  $556  8  million — went  to  16  million  civil 
Fervice  and  postal  employees;  the  rest  to  top 
Federal  executives.  Judges.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  legislative  and  Judicial  branch  em- 
ployees. The  raise  for  Senators  and  Congress- 
men does  not  go  Into  effect  until  January  1, 
1965. 

The  measure  was  designed  to  bring  Fed- 
eral salaries  to  levels  comparable  to  those  In 
private  industry.  Leaders  of  both  parties. 
Including  Senators  Hitmphrey  and  Goldwa- 
TER.  Mawtsfield  and  Dirksen.  voted  for  the 
bill. 

NtTCLEAR     TEST     BAN     MAY     BE     KENNEDYS     CHIEF 
LEGACY 

History  may  record  that  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  both  Democrats  and  Republicans  In 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  favor  of  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  In  1963  will  be  President  Kennedy's 
chief  legacy  In  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

By  a  4-to-l  margin,  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, led  by  Senators  Mike  Mansfield,  Dem- 
tx;rat,  of  Montana,  and  ETverett  Dirksen,  Re- 
publican, oi  Illinois,  voted  to  prohibit  nuclear 
testing  In  the  air.  In  space,  and  under  water. 
The  treaty,  ratified  by  105  nations,  does  not 
forbid  undergrovmd  tests. 


The  air  we  breathe  and  the  milk  we  drink 
are  freer  today  of  nuclear  contamination  be- 
cause of  this  treaty.  Yet  our  Government 
maintains  the  fullest  safeguards  to  detect 
and  respond  to  any  violation  of  the  treaty. 

Nearly  every  new8pap>er  In  our  area  sup- 
ported the  treaty.  For  example,  the  La  Porte 
Herald-Argus  said  the  treaty  "is  an  indication 
that  the  nuclear  powers,  having  arrived  at 
somewhat  of  a  stalemate,  very  costly  and 
very  dangerous,  now  wish  to  express  their 
hope  for  a  less  j»erllou8  wc>rld,  a  coexistence 
which  will  at  least  reduce  the  chances  for 
civilization's  suicide." 

The  test  ban  treaty  is  certjilnly  no  final 
solution  to  world  tensions,  but  It  Is  a  hopeful 
sign  pointing  to  more  peaceful  agreements. 
President  Kennedy  described  the  treaty  as 
"an  ImporUmt  first  step — a  step  toward 
peace — a  step  toward  reason — a  step  away 
from  war." 

Even  the  first  step  toward  preventing  nu- 
clear war  Is  of  Immense  significance  In  to- 
day's dangerous  world.  Many  people  do  not 
know  that  even  the  average-sized  tactical  nu- 
clear bomb  (which  some — mistakenly — call 
conventional)  In  Western  Europe  today  has 
an  explosive  power  five  times  the  yield  of 
the  first  atomic  bomb  dropped  In  Hiroshima 
In  World  War  II. 


Report  to  the  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24.  1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  residents  of  my  congres- 
sional district  know,  I  believe  it  to  be 
my  duty  and  my  trust  to  exercise  Inde- 
pendent judgment  on  the  merits  of  each 
proposal  which  comes  before  the  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  to  publicly  report  to  my 
constituents  at  the  end  of  each  session. 
This  report  on  the  major  accomplish- 
ments and  shortcomings  of  the  88th 
Congress  is  a  reflection  of  these  responsi- 
bilities. Each  citizen  in  Pennsylvania's 
Sixth  Congressional  District  will  receive 
a  copy  which  I  hope  will  be  read  and 
studied. 

The  88th  Congress  is  one  of  the  longest 
In  our  Nation's  history.  The  first  ses- 
sion did  not  end  until  the  night  before 
Christmas  last  year.  This  second  and 
final  session  was  not  yet  adjourned  when 
this  report  was  prepared. 

But  thLs  88th  Congress  has  aLso  been 
described  by  competent  and  Impartial 
observers  as  one  of  the  most  constructive 
in  the  annals  of  American  history.  As 
President  Johnson  said,  it  has  enacted 
more  legislation,  met  more  national 
needs,  disposed  of  more  national  issues 
than  any  other  Congress  in  this  century 
or  the  last. 

SERVED     WITH     PRF-StDENTS 

In  my  16  years  as  a  Representative  I 
cannot  remember  any  Congress  that  has 
been  more  creative  and  hardworking 
than  the  present  one.  To  me  it  was  a 
high  honor  and  privilege  to  serve  in  this 
great  representative  body  under  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  and  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  For  this  I  am  deep- 
ly grateful  to  the  Sixth  District  citizens 


whose  confidence  and  faith  In  me  have 
made  this  possible.  I  have  known  both 
Presidents  since  I  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress In  1948  as  colleagues  and  as  per- 
sonal friends  and  as  men  of  great  dedi- 
cation, vision,  and  ability. 

President  Kennedy  will  live  through- 
out history  as  one  of  the  great  men  of 
our  time.  In  the  hour  of  national 
tragedy  when  the  beloved  President 
Kennedy  was  assassinated,  we  were  in- 
deed fortunate  to  have  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent a  man  of  stature,  experience,  and 
judgment  in  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  He  was 
able  to  pick  up  the  reins  of  the  highest 
office  in  the  world  without  faltering  and 
without  permitting  any  loss  in  national 
momentum.  He  has  worked  toward 
those  great  objectives  for  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  laid  the  groundwork. 

DISTRICTS    visits    LIMITED 

I  deeply  regret  that  I  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  more 
groups  of  my  constituents,  particularly 
in  Northumberland  and  Schuylkill  Coun- 
ties, which  I  have  represented  the  last 
2  years  since  the  merger  of  Berks. 
Northumberland  and  Schuylkill  Counties 
into  this  big  congressional  district.  The 
population  of  our  Sixth  District  is  553,- 
000.  It  is  larger  than  any  of  five  States 
of  the  Union.  It  is  more  than  half  the 
size  of  20  of  our  States.  Nevertheless, 
this  new  big  district  was  a  challenge  to 
me,  particularly  because  of  economic 
distress  in  many  of  the  coal  region  areas 
of  Schuylkill  and  Northumberland 
Counties. 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
to  note  that  substantial  progress  is  evi- 
dent throughout  our  Sixth  Congressional 
District  as  a  result  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  legislative  program  and  the  co- 
operation I  received  from  Congre.ss  and 
the  White  House  and  from  local  com- 
munity leaders. 

THE     RIGHT    TO     KNOW 

Citizens  have  a  right  to  know  about 
their  Congress  and  the  record  and  the 
performance  of  their  Representatives. 
Decisions  of  the  Congress  affect  every 
family  in  our  land  and  determine  the 
course  of  our  Nation  in  keeping  a  pros- 
perous and  strong  economy. 

For  tliis  reason  I  consider  it  my  duty 
and  responsibility  to  make  this  report  to 
the  people  I  represent  in  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District. 

rVKDAMENTAL     OrTFERENCES     SHOtT-D     BE 
tTNDERSTOOD 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  many  persons 
do  not  realize  how  closely  their  welfare, 
their  opportunities  for  jobs,  for  educa- 
tion, health  services,  old-age  and  dis- 
ability pensions,  good  housing,  and  a 
decent  livehhood  are  affected  by  deci- 
sions of  the  Congress. 

It  is  important  to  know  the  funda- 
mental differences  between  our  two  great 
political  parties  and  their  conflicting 
philosophies  of  government.  To  better 
understand  the  controversy  over  the 
antipoverty  program,  Appalachia,  edu- 
cation, social  security,  redevelopment, 
taxes,  public  works,  conservation,  and 
other  progressive  programs,  it  Is  essen- 
tial to  know  and  understand  these  basic 
differences.  Prom  them  sharp  conflicts 
arise  on  social  and  economic  questions. 


Fiscal  and  economic  policies  vitally  af- 
fect the  performance  of  the  whole  Amer- 
ican economy.  They  affect  the  price 
level,  the  levels  of  production  and  em- 
ployment, the  rate  of  economic  growth, 
and  the  standard  of  living. 

They  affect  the  degree  of  economic  op- 
portunity afforded  to  the  small  as  well 
as  the  large,  the  weak  as  well  as  the 
strong'.  They  affect  not  only  the  degree 
of  economic  stability  and  progress,  but 
also  the  degree  of  economic  justice  or 
injustice. 

CONFLICT    OF    ECONOMIC    PHILOSOPHIES 

Democratic  Senator  Russell  Long  put 
it  in  plain  language  in  a  Senate  speech 
when  he  pointed  to  the  cleavage  between 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties. 
Senator  Long  said: 

It  reflects  a  difference  of  fundamental  eco- 
nomic philosophy — a  difference  which  has 
[>erslsted  throughout  our  history  as  a  Nation. 
and  particularly  during  the  current  century. 

The  difference  Is  between  those  who  be- 
lieve in  an  economy  of  scarcity  and  those 
who  believe  In  an  economy  of  abundance: 
between  those  who  feel  that  we  must  stand 
still,  have  occasional  recessions  or  depres- 
sions, and  those  who  feel  that  we  have  the 
brains  and  the  tools  to  move  forward  with- 
out substantial  Interruption  It  Is  a  dif- 
ference between  those  who  feel  that  social 
injustice  is  the  price  we  must  pay  for  eco- 
nomic progress  and  those  who  feel  that  so- 
cial Justice  and  economic  progre.ss  are  one 
and  inseparable 

Never  before  in  our  history  were  these 
differences  more  sharp  and  clear  than 
in  this  presidential  and  congressional 
election  year. 

Regardless  of  election  campaign  ora- 
tory, the  decision  at  the  polls  in  State  and 
National  legislative  contests  this  year  will 
determine  which  one  of  these  two  courses 
the  Nation  will  follow  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge and  problems  of  our  time, 

RECORDBREAKING  CONGRESS 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  John.son  has 
called  this  Congress  one  of  the  most 
productive  in  recent  history.  The  record 
speaks  for  itself.  Encouraged  by  con- 
pie.ssional  economic  legislation,  the  Na- 
tion is  currently  enjoying  the  longest 
peacetime  expansion  in  its  history. 

Our  gains  and  prosperity  are  evident 
by  any  index — personal  income,  employ- 
ment, corporation  profits,  industrial  ex- 
pansion and  production,  or  gross  national 
product.  And  while  promoting  the  gen- 
eial  well-being,  Congress  has  also  moved 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  poverty-stricken 
minority  of  invisible  Americans.  We 
have  made  a  strong  effort  toward  erasing 
the  paradox  of  want  in  the  midst  of 
plenty. 

PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  REVERSES  TREND 

When  President  Kennedy  took  office  in 
January  of  1961.  the  Nation  was  in  the 
midst  of  Its  third  recession  in  7  years. 
To  fight  unemployment  and  get  the  econ- 
omy moving  again.  President  Kennedy 
st^>pped  up  the  release  of  funds  for  Fed- 
eral procurement,  for  highway  construc- 
Unn.  and  other  public  works.  He  called 
iny  the  enactment  of  a  bold  antirecession 
program. 

Congress  supported  President  Kennedy 
in  enacting  legislation  such  as  public 
Works,  manpower  training,  educational 
aid  and  development  programs  designed 
to  .stimulate  the  economy  and  help  the 
unemployed  find  jobs. 


PRE»n)ENT  JOHNSON  CARRIES  ON 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  88th 
Congress  the  Kennedy  programs  were 
expanded  and  refined.  In  the  second 
session,  under  President  Johnson,  tax  cut 
legislation  was  enacted  to  further  en- 
courage growth  and  increased  job  oppor- 
tunities.   It  had  my  support. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1964  provided  the 
biggest  tax  cut  in  our  Nation's  history — 
$11.5  billion  in  individual  and  corporate 
incomes.  Designed  to  bring  our  economy 
to  Its  fullest  potential,  the  largest  share 
of  the  individual  tax  cut  is  going  to  fami- 
lies with  incomes  of  $10,000  or  less — and 
this  group  accounts  for  85  percent  of  all 
taxpayers — an  additional  $2.2  million  per 
month  has  gone  to  residents  of  the  three 
counties  of  the  sixth  district  as  a  result 
of  the  tax  cut  bill.  Business  gains  have 
resulted  from  the  $2.5  billion  investment 
incentive  for  modernization  and  expan- 
sion, the  corporate  tax  cut  of  more  than 
$2  billion,  and  the  release  of  millions  of 
dollars  into  the  spending  stream. 

WAR    ON    POVERTY 

Also  passed  was  the  historic  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  or  war  on  poverty  pro- 
gram, designed  to  open  the  door  of  oppor- 
tunity a  little  wider  for  more  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

Both  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson  have  put  strong  emphasis  on 
the  need  for  a  balanced  economy.  Both 
recognized  the  real  waste  in  our  Nation, 
a  waste  which  results  from  mass  unem- 
ployment and  lost  productivity.  This 
loss  in  real  wealth  runs  into  untold  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  drive  for  legislation 
to  help  our  Nation's  youth  reflects  the 
concern  of  the  President  about  loss  of 
talent  and  brainpower  due  to  our  failure 
to  meet  growing  educational  needs. 

While  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
meeting  public  and  human  needs,  there 
is  deep  concern  about  the  many  citizens 
who  are  not  sharing  in  the  progress  and 
prosperity  that  most  of  our  citizens  have 
enjoyed.  The  President's  program  for 
Appalachia.  his  war  on  poverty,  his  desire 
to  improve  social  security,  and  his  efforts 
for  improved  educational  and  job  oppor- 
tunities are  all  part  of  his  program  to 
keep  our  Nation  strong  and  forever  mov- 
ing forward. 

The  poverty  program  focuses  attention 
on  the  needs  of  the  35  million  Americans 
who  live  beneath  the  poverty  line.  It 
sets  up  educational,  vocational,  and  work 
programs  for  young  people,  provides 
technical  aid  and  grants  for  community 
projects,  provides  aid  for  the  rural  poor 
and  migratory  laborers,  and  allows  con- 
cerned citizens  to  join  a  Domestic  Peace 
Corps  and  serve  as  teachers  and  advisers. 

THE    "EDUCATION  '    CONGRESS 

Without  progress  in  education,  there 
will  be  no  progress  in  society.  A  free  na- 
tion can  rise  no  higher  than  the  stand- 
ards of  excellence  set  in  its  schools  and 
colleges.  Yet  the  demand  for  qualified 
teachers,  adequate  school  facilities,  and 
proper  finances  so  outweighs  their  actual 
supply  that  the  United  States  suffers 
from  an  education  gap  at  all  levels  of 
instruction.  And  the  gap  is  growing 
larger. 

John  F.  Kennedy  sent  Congress  a  spe- 
cial message  on  education  in  late  Janu- 
ary 1963,  requesting  us  to  "keep  an  eye 
on  the  whole  system"  of  education  so 


that  all  Americans  might  "develop  their 
talents  to  the  utmost."  The  88th  Con- 
gress responded  so  emphatically  to  his 
request  that  it  wa^  called  the  education 
Congress.  Here  are  a  few  projected  re- 
sults of  education  legislation  pa.ssed  by 
this  Congress. 

COLLEGE    EDUCATION 

The  College  Facilities  Construction 
Act.  called  the  brick  and  mortar  act.  en- 
couraged construction  of  college  class- 
rooms, new  juiuor  colleges,  and  new  grad- 
uate schools  to  accommodate  7  million 
young  p>eople  entering  colleges  in  the 
next  7  years.  Amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  will  extend 
a  program  of  loans  for  college  education 
to  between  70.000  and  90,000  new  stu- 
dents; 600,000  students  have  already  re- 
ceived loans  under  this  act. 

All  this  legislation  had  my  support. 

VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 

This  Congress  passed  three  bills — in- 
cluding key  sections  of  the  poverty  bill — 
to  improve  work-study  and  work- 
training  programs  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. For  the  first  time  the  Federal 
Government  will  cooperate  with  the 
States  to  finance  experimental  programs 
of  vocational  education  and  construc- 
tion of  new  vocational  education  fa- 
cilities. 

PROGRESS    ON     MENTAL    HEALTH 

In  response  to  President  Kennedy's 
plea  for  a  bold  new  approach  to  attack 
mental  illness  and  retardation.  Congress, 
for  the  first  time,  acted  on  a  program 
to  meet  our  largest  health  problem.  The 
Mental  Health  Act  of  1963  provides 
grants  for  the  construction  of  comm.u- 
nity  mental  health  centers,  emphasizing 
care  and  treatment  in  patients'  home 
communities.  It  also  authorizes  a  broad 
program  to  prevent  and  treat  mental 
retardation  by  providing  States  and 
communities  with  needed  research,  man- 
power development,  and  facilities  for 
health  education,  rehabilitation,  and 
vocational  services. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Safety  and  as 
a  member  of  the  joint  Senate-House 
conference  committee  which  approved 
this  important  mental  health  legislation. 
I  was  invited  by  President  Kennedy  to 
the  White  House  to  take  part  in  cere- 
monies when  the  bill  was  signed.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  noted  that  the  act  "was 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  leg- 
islation passed  by  the  88th  Congress." 

My  House  subcommittee  also  helped 
steer  the  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act  of  1963  through  the  Con- 
gress. It  was  a  3-year  program  for  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  of  medical, 
dental  and  related  professional  schools, 
including  colleges  of  podiatry,  and  a  6- 
year  program  of  loans  for  students  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  osteopathy. 

The  effect  of  these  programs  will  be 
more  fully  realized  when  they  are  com- 
pleted and  in  full  operation. 

Due  to  my  efforts  for  this  legislation, 
the  American  Foot  Health  Foundation 
presented  me  with  their  1964  Foot  Health 
Award. 

In  the  previous  Congress  I  also  received 
the  Award  of  Merit  from  the  Association 
of  Schools  of  Public  Health  for  helping 
to  improve  public  health  personnel 
training  through  sponsorship  of  the  Hill- 
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Rhodes  Act  of  1958,  authoriziriR  Federal 
grants  for  the  training  of  needed  pro- 
fessional public  health  personnel.  My 
legislation  was  a  forerunner  of  the  his- 
torymaking  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  and  the  Nurses 
Training  Act  of  1964,  both  of  which  will 
help  combat  the  shortages  of  needed 
medical  and  health  professionals  in  our 
growing  counrty. 

Two  other  awards  were  presented  to 
me  for  my  efforts  on  health  legislation. 
One  was  presented  by  Dr.  Ernest  L. 
Stebbins  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
representing  the  Association  of  Schools 
of  Public  Health.  The  other  was  a  pres- 
entation by  the  Indoor  Sports  Club,  a 
national  organization  of  handicapped 
citizens. 

LIBRARY    SERVICES 

Education  should  not  stop  in  the  class- 
room— it  should  be  fostered  for  all  a  citi- 
zen's life.  This  year  Congress  authorized 
$20  million  in  matching  grants  to  the 
States  for  public  library  construction, 
and  $25  million  for  development  of  other 
library  services. 

I  voted  for  this  legislation. 

HOUSING    LEGISLATHjN 

The  Housing  Act  of  1964  which  I  sup- 
ported authorized  $1.2  billion  for  urban 
renewal,  for  45,000  new  public  housing 
units,  for  loans  for  housing  for  the  eld- 
erly, for  farm  housing,  and  for  other  pro- 
grams. This  was  supplemented  by  ex- 
tensions of  a  rental  housing  program  for 
the  elderly  in  rural  areas  and  by  a  pro- 
gram of  constructing  19.800  housing 
units  on  military  ba.ses.  My  proposal  for 
presubsidence  payments  for  homes  dam- 
aged by  mine  cave-iiis  was  included  in 
this  legislation. 

CONSERVATION 

This  Congress  with  my  support  ap- 
proved a  national  wilderness  preserva- 
tion system,  permanently  preserving  9.1 
million  acres  of  federally  owned  lands  in 
their  primeval,  untrammeled  state.  The 
lands  finally  Included  in  the  system  will 
be  a  paradise  for  sportsmen  and  for 
campei-s  who  really  want  to  "rough  it"  in 
the  splendor  of  untouched  nature.  Over 
the  next  10  years  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture  are  to  make 
recommendations  concerning  possible 
inclusion  in  the  system  of  nearly  52  mil- 
lion more  acres  of  Government  land 
now  classified  as  "primitive"  national 
forests,  national  park  areas,  seashores 
and  game  raiiges  or  refuges. 

ALSO  enacted  into  law  with  my  support 
was  the  important  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  of  1964  to  assist  the  States 
In  providing  adequate  outdoor  recrea- 
tional facilities  to  meet  growing  public 
needs.  This  legislation  will  be  especially 
helpful  in  the  Sixth  District  where  new 
highways  and  development  of  natural  re- 
sources to  attract  tourists  will  further 
stimulate  economic  growth  and  employ- 
ment. 

VETERANS 

Veterans  of  World  War.s  I  and  II  and 
the  Korean  conflict  aiui  their  widows  and 
children,  were  not  forgotten  by  tiiis  Con- 
gre.ss.  H.R.  1927,  which  had  my  full 
support,  increased  veterans  pensions  by 
excluding  certain  types  of  income  in 
determining  pension  benefits.    These  ex- 


clusions amount  to  10  percent  of  pay- 
ments to  an  Individual  under  any  public 
or  private  retirement  annuity.  Cash 
benefits  accruing  to  veterans  under  this 
bill  alone  are  estimated  at  more  than 
$330  million  during  the  next  5  years. 

H.R.  1927  was  a  fitting  climax  to  other 
veterans"  legislation  passed  by  the  88th 
Congress.  Other  legislation:  Increased 
payments  to  parents,  widows,  and  chil- 
dren of  veterans  who  died  of  service- 
connected  disabilities:  permitted  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  waive  re- 
covery on  defaulted  home  loans  in  cer- 
tain hardship  cases:  provided  education- 
al a.ssistance  to  children  of  veterans  with 
total  and  permanent  .sen'ice-connected 
di.sabllity:  extended  disability  Income 
provisions  of  national  .senicc  life  insur- 
ance policies  through  ago  65  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  authorized  a  5-year 
$25  million  program  of  matching  aid  to 
States  for  nursing  facilities  in  State  vet- 
erans' homes. 

Legislation  which  I  and  several  other 
Members  introduced  for  a  World  War  I 
pension  was  put  over  to  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

CTVlI-  RIGHTS 

Congress  enacted  into  law  the  first 
meaningful  civil  rights  Icizislation  in  100 
years.  It  took  a  much-needed  step  to- 
ward guaranteeing  to  a  minority  of 
Americans  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  the  ma.iority  of  our  citi- 
zens have  long  enjoyed.  It  gave  to  all 
Americans  what  Penn.sylvania  had  al- 
ready legislated  for  every  resident  within 
its  borders. 

Ignoring  the  Issue  or  failing  to  take 
positive  national  action  on  civil  rights 
would  only  delay  the  inevitable  and  nec- 
e.ssary,  and  Intensify  the  hazards  of 
change.  An  overwhelming  majority  In 
Congress  voted  to  enact  the  legi.slatlon. 

The  bill  does  not  in  any  manner  estab- 
lish .so-called  quotas  whereby  Negroes 
must  be  hired  to  replace  Caucasians,  nor 
does  it  affect  the  seniority  rights  of  union 
or  nonunion  workers. 

The  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
are  morally  right,  intellectually  sound, 
legally  correct,  and  socially  nece.ssary. 

SOCTAL    SFCtJRITY    AMFNDMENTS 

Both  Hou.ses  have  approved  an  increase 
in  social  security  benefits  as  well  as  a 
broadening  of  eligibility  requirements 
for  the  program.  The  increase  is  ex- 
pected to  be  $7  a  month  The  Senate 
version  of  the  social  .':ecunty  bill  includ(\s 
a  modified  hospitalization  program 
financed  through  social  security. 

The  passage  of  a  .social  security  bill 
has  been  delayed  by  the  dispute  over 
the  Inclusion  of  medicare.  Those  of  us 
who  .support  an  expanded  .social  .security 
program  seek  enactment  of  the  bill  be- 
fore adjournment.  As  this  is  written  the 
final  decision  has  not  been  made. 

I  strongly  supix)rt  .social  security  and 
efforts  to  improve  the  program.  In  a 
Nation  that  worries  about  its  surpluses, 
automation,  and  increasing  production, 
retired  elderly  citizens  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  live  out  their  twilight 
years  without  the  fear  of  crippling  ill 
health,  poverty,  and  neglect. 

In  a  House  speech  during  the  social 
security  debate.  I  pointed  to  the  need  of 


coverage  for  all  citizens  over  age  65  In- 
cluding those  who  did  not  have  the  oi>- 
portunlty  to  receive  coverage  during  their 
working  life.  I  urged  that  benefits  be 
paid  on  retirement  at  age  60  to  both  men 
and  women.  I  also  proposed  a  ceiling  on 
individual  social  .security  taxes  which 
now  put  a  heavy  burden  on  lower  income 
workers  and  called  for  a  partial  financing 
from  the  General  Treasury  to  meet 
future  needs. 

Social  .security  became  an  issue  at  the 
GOP  convention  in  San  FrancKsco.  Ex- 
tremist elements  now  influential  in  the 
Republican  Party  have  oppo.sed  what 
they  call  compulsory  social  security. 
The  John  Birch  Society  and  other 
extremist  groups  would  repeal  it.  At 
their  national  convention  in  Minneapolis, 
Young  Republicans  also  opposed  com- 
pul.sory  social  .security. 

New  York  Governor  Rockefeller  op- 
posed these  GOP  extremists  by  pointing 
out  that  the  social  security  program 
would  be  killed  if  the  compulsory  pro- 
vision should  be  repealed. 

From  its  beginning  social  .security  has 
been  a  controversial  Issue  as  it  is  sure 
to  be  in  this  presidential  election  year. 

Foreign   policy 

A  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  limiting  tests 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  atmosphere 
was  finally  signed  after  17  years  of  fruit- 
less negotiations  with  the  Soviets  by 
Democratic  and  Republican  administra- 
tions alike.  Tliis  treaty  in  no  way  weak- 
ened our  defenses  or  compromised  our 
position  on  the  many  substantive  issues. 
It  was  an  explicit  recognition  of  the  re- 
straint and  responsibility  that  all  gov- 
ernments must  exercise  in  the  nuclear 
age. 

Similarly,  unprovoked  Communist  at- 
tacks on  our  ships  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  joint  re.solu- 
tion  of  Congress  reasserting  our  deter- 
mination to  maintain  international 
peace.and  security  in  southeast  Asia,  and 
our  resolve  to  support  the  President's 
efforts  to  prevent  further  acts  of  aggres- 
sion. 

NATIONAL    SECtimiTT 

Sixty  percent  of  all  money  spent  by 
this  Congress  went  for  a  purpose  to  which 
all  Americans  would  subscribe — main- 
taining the  strongest  Defen.se  Establish- 
ment in  the  world.  This  sum  is  eight 
times  more  than  the  total  financing  of 
all  health,  education,  labor,  and  welfare 
programs,  the  second  largest  category  of 
Federal  spending  which  accounts  for  only 
7.6  percent  of  the  national  budget. 

Still,  under  the  responsible  and  effec- 
tive leadership  of  Secretary  McNamara, 
economy  has  been  a  guidepost  in  defense 
spending.  Last  fiscal  year  alone  more 
than  $2.5  billion  was  saved  through  pru- 
dent budget  management,  and  this  with- 
out in  any  way  impairing  our  Nation's 
.superior  defense  posture.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  military  might  today  is  greater 
than  at  any  time  in  history. 

The  result  of  our  space  effort  was 
dramatically  pointed  out  with  the  recent 
successful  Ranger  moonshot,  an  historic 
achievement  which  muted  the  cries  of 
those  skeptics  who  describe  all  space  ven- 
tures as  "moondoggling." 
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KETAUVEK  AND  WALTER 


In  addition  to  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, death  claimed  two  other  outstand- 
ing and  prominent  Americans  during 
the  88th  Congress.  They  were  Senator 
Estes  Kefauver,  of  Tennessee,  and  Con- 
gressman FYancis  Walter,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Both  of  these  men  were  very 
dear  friends  of  mine.  Walter  was  dean 
of  the  Pennsylvania  congressional  dele- 
gation. Kefauver  was  best  known  as  a 
fighter  against  corruption  and  crime. 

I  was  closely  associated  with  Senator 
Kefauver  when  I  served  as  chairman  of 
B  House  Subcommittee  on  Morals  and 
Ethics.  President  Kennedy  declared 
that  Kefauver's  devotion  to  the  public 
interest  and  welfare  of  the  people  made 
him  a  powerful  influence — and  his  death 
deprived  the  Nation  of  one  of  its  great- 
est leaders. 

Indeed,  death  has  deprived  our  coun- 
try of  three  of  its  greatest  leaders. 

TARM    LEGISLATION 

The  88th  Congress  enacted  two  major 
pieces  of  farm  legislation.  In  1963  it 
voted  to  extend  the  feed  grain  program 
authorizing  payments  to  producers  who 
voluntarily  reduce  their  feed  grain  acre- 
age. The  controversial  Wheat-Cotton 
Act,  which  I  opfx>sed,  became  law  in 
1964. 

Legislation  to  extend  important  farm 
programs  under  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service,  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation,  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  was  also  approved 
with  my  support.  Under  these  programs 
over  $2  million  in  necessary  Federal  as- 
sistance has  aided  Sixth  District  farm 
families. 

DEMOCRATIC    WHIP 

In  this  Congress  I  again  served  as 
assistant  House  whip  and  floor  leader 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Democratic  delega- 
tion As  a  party  whip.  I  worked  with 
House  and  Senate  leaders,  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  later  with  President 
John.son,  in  seeking  enactment  of  their 
progressive  programs. 

My  attendance  record  was  again  one 
of  the  highest  in  Congress. 

COMMITTEE    ASSIGNMENTS 

During  the  first  session  of  the  88th 
Congress  I  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Administration 
Committee   and   several    subcommittees. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress I  was  elected  to  the  important 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
headed  by  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills. 

COPTER    TRIP    WITH    PRESIDENT 

Two  weeks  ago  I  was  honored  by 
President  Johnson  with  an  invitation  to 
fly  with  him  and  his  wife.  Lady  Bird,  in 
the  presidential  helicopter  from  the 
White  House  lawn  to  Harrisburg.  It 
was  a  thrilling  experience  which  gave 
me  the  opportunity  to  thank  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  personal  interest  and  help 
to  our  district.  Two  years  before,  I  re- 
ceived a  similar  invitation  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  but  unfortunately  was 
held  in  Washington  by  a  night  session 
of  Congress. 


DISTBJCr  omcKS 

District  ofBces  have  been  opened  in 
each  of  the  three  counties  of  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  in  order  to  better 
serve  constituents.  They  are  located  in 
Sunbury,  Pottsvllle,  and  Reading. 

Hundreds  of  students  and  club  groups 
come  to  Washington  to  visit  their  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  to  tour  its  historic 
sights.  It  has  been  my  policy  to  welcome 
and  meet  them  and  to  help  make  their 
visit  an  interesting  and  educational 
experience. 

The  many  individual  citizens  who  have 
visited  my  district  and  Washington  of- 
fices were  welcomed  and  afforded  all  pos- 
sible cooperation  and  help. 

BALLOT  FRAUDS 

Many  Northumberland  County  citizens 
have  written  to  me  to  request  the  Justice 
Department  to  oversee  the  balloting  in 
Northumberland  County  this  year.  Deep 
concern  has  been  expressed  that  no  final 
decision  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
contested  election  in  last  year's  county 
commissioners'  contest.  Protests  per- 
tain to  the  handling  of  absentee  ballots 
peddled  in  county  hospitals  and  institu- 
tions and  charges  of  violations  of  the 
election  law. 

Disappointment  has  been  expressed 
over  failure  of  the  State  attorney  general 
to  investigate  voting  fraud  charges  and 
take  necessary  steps  to  protect  the  bal- 
loting in  Northumberland  this  year. 

I  discussed  this  matter  with  U.S.  At- 
torney General  Robert  Kennedy  before 
his  resignation.  Although  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  have  jurisdiction 
in  a  local  election  contest,  the  Justice  De- 
partment will  be  prepared  to  act  against 
any  violation  that  may  occur  in  North- 
umberland this  year  because  it  will  be  a 
Federal  election. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  a  free  elec- 
tion choice  is  one  of  our  Nation's  sacred 
principles.  To  protect  this  right,  the 
people  of  Northumberland  County  can 
be  of  help  by  promptly  reporting  any  evi- 
dence of  fraud  or  dishonesty  in  this  im- 
portant election  year. 

PROGRESS  IN  THE  SIXTH  DISTRICT 

Substantial  economic  progress  is  evi- 
dent throughout  our  Sixth  Congressional 
District  as  a  result  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  legislative  program. 

Unemployment  in  Northimiberland 
and  Schuylkill  Counties  has  declined  to 
less  than  half  its  1960  level.  It  has 
dropped  from  15  percent  to  less  than 
7*2  percent.  In  Berks  County  it  has 
dropped  to  below  5  percent. 

The  increase  in  jobs  was  made  possible 
by  the  impact  of  the  administration's 
antirecession  program  and  the  coopera- 
tive effort  of  local  community  leaders  and 
public  oflBcials  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
Federal  aid  programs. 

In  the  past  2  years  approximately  $30 
million  has  come  into  our  district  in 
Federal  assistance  for  public  works,  sani- 
tation, housing,  area  redevelopment, 
small  business  highway,  recreational, 
farm  aid  and  water  projects.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  have  voted  for  legislation 
making  these  projects  possible,  and  to 
have  given  my  full  cooperation  to  local 
officials  applying  for  needed  Federal 
assistance. 


HIGHWAYS 


In  the  last  2  years  $2.5  million  came 
to  our  district  in  highway  assistance.  The 
Keystone  Shortway  and  the  Anthracite 
Expressway  are  outstanding  examples  of 
the  Federal  Government's  role  in  help- 
ing to  meet  State  and  local  needs.  They 
were  initiated,  planned,  and  executed  by 
the  State  government  with  Federal  co- 
operation— 90  percent  of  the  cost  was 
supplied  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  completed  highway  projects  will 
make  the  Sixth  District,  and  especially 
the  coal  regions,  more  accessible  to  tour- 
ism and  industry  and  have  given  a  major 
boost  to  economic  development  and  em- 
ployment in  our  district. 

URBAN    RENEWAL   AND    HOUSING 

Ten  million  dollars  has  been  provided 
for  housing  and  urban  renewal  in  Read- 
ing and  Pottsville  and  for  urban  renewal 
projects  in  other  district  communities. 

Pottsville  has  mader  emarkable  prog- 
ress in  the  last  few  years  and  is  moving 
forward  with  urban  renewal  and  rede- 
velopment projects,  industrial  redevelop- 
ment, and  other  programs  to  provide  im- 
proved public  facilities  to  meet  public 
needs  and  to  provide  needed  job  opc>or- 
tunities. 

The  elderly  housing  projects  going  up 
in  Pottsville  are  a  credit  to  the  commu- 
nity, reflecting  intelligent  and  enlight- 
ened leadership  of  public  oflQcials  and 
commnuity  leaders. 

In  Reading  the  third  elderly  housing 
project  is  being  constructed.  Reading 
was  the  first  city  in  the  Nation  to  liave 
an  elderly  housing  project.  I  was  glad 
to  play  a  role  in  making  this  p>ossible. 
Other  cities  in  our  district  should  explore 
the  possibility  of  an  elderly  housing  proj- 
ect. My  office  will  give  all  possible  sup- 
port to  such  efforts. 

COALDALE    MINE   CAVE-IN    PROBLEM 

Owners  of  properties  damaged  by  mine 
cave-ins  will  receive  presubsidence  value 
for  their  homes  as  a  result  of  legislation 
which  I  introduced  and  helped  pass.  This 
was  good  news  for  families  vacated  from 
the  area  where  the  renewal  project  is  lo- 
cated. 

PUBLIC   WORKS  IN   SIXTH  DISTRICT 

Sewage,  drainage,  water  system  and 
other  public  works  construction  projects 
were  granted  over  $6  million  by  Federal 
agencies  during  the  88th  Congress. 
These  funds,  to  which  local  communities 
and  businesses  contributed  percentage 
shares,  not  only  helped  build  needed 
public  facilities  and  provided  funds  for 
business  expansion,  but  created  an  esti- 
mated 5.000  man-months  of  employ- 
ment in  the  Sixth  District. 

Public  works  and  sewer  and  water  con- 
struction grants  were  made  to  communi- 
ties throughout  the  Sixth  District  in- 
cluding Cumru,  Fleetwood,  Spring  Town- 
ship and  Sinking  Spring  in  Berks  Coun- 
ty: Pottsville.  Cressona.  Coaldale  and 
Tamaqua  in  Schuj'lkill  County,  and  Mil- 
ton, Sunbury  and  Watson  town  in  North- 
umberland County. 

Public  works  planning  advances, 
amounting  to  over  $600,000  were  ap- 
proved to  help  plan  sanitation,  hospital, 
parks  and  educational  facilities  in  com- 
mon ties. 
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Several  Sixth  District  Industrial  de- 
velopment corporations  were  given  loans 
totaling  almost  $600,000.  Included 
among  these  were  loans  to  the  Mount 
Carmel  District  Industrial  Foundation 
for  expansion  of  the  Arcwire  Corp..  to  the 
Shamokin  Area  Development  Corp.  for 
construction  of  a  railroad  siding;  and  to 
the  Great  Tamaqua  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Enterprises  for  construction  of 
sewer  lines  and  an  access  road  to  Tide- 
water Industrial  Park. 

WATER,    nSH    AND    WILDLIFE 

Over  $550,000  was  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  ground  water  and 
surface  water  research,  fish  and  wildlife 
restoration  aid.  and  for  mine  safety  In 
the  sixth  district. 

A  $100,000  appropriation  was  approved 
to  begin  preliminary  planning  and  engi- 
neering work  on  the  proposed  Blue 
Marsh  Dam  in  Berks  County;  $1  million 
was  appropriated  with  my  assistance  to 
begin  construction  of  the  Blanchard  Dam 
and  Reservoir  on  Bald  Eagle  Creek. 

SMALX.    BUSINESS    LOANS 

Also  Important  to  the  quickened  F>ace 
of  economic  progress  in  the  sixth  dis- 
trict was  the  almost  $2.5  million  in  UJS. 
Small  Business  Administration  loans 
granted  to  firms  in  each  of  the  three 
counties.  Most  of  these  loans  were  for 
construction,  purchase  of  equipment  or 
machinery  or  for  purchases  of  inventory, 
and  thus  helped  stimulate  the  entire 
economy  and  created  additional  jobs. 

SOCIAL    SECUEITY    AIDS    SIXTH    DISTRICT 

Every  month  almost  $5  million  in  so- 
cial security  benefits  comes  into  the  sixth 
district  counties  of  Berks,  Northumber- 
land, and  Schuylkill  for  the  aged,  dis- 
abled, widows  and  dependents.  Over 
70,000  sixth  district  residents  receive 
these  benefits. 

Besides  helping  aged  aiid  disabled  citi- 
zens and  their  families,  it  is  an  important 
business  stimulant. 

BILLS    INTRODUCED 

In  this  Congress,  as  in  the  past,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  I  believe  to  be  in 
the  public  interest.  As  in  previous  Con- 
gresses, some  of  my  proposals  were  en- 
acted into  law.  Some  were  passed  in 
amended  form,  or  as  part  of  an  omnibus 
bill. 

These  are  some  of  the  bills  I  introduced 
In  this  Congress.     They  would : 

Raise  income  tax  exemptions  from  $600 
to  $800: 

Provide  further  opportunity  to  State 
and  local  employees,  including  school- 
teachers, to  elect  coverage  under  social 
security ; 

Allow  social  security  benefits  to  both 
men  and  women  at  age  60 ; 

Grant  deduction  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses to  handicapped  persons  for  trans- 
portation expenses ; 

Increase  to  $1,800  the  annual  amormt 
individuals  are  permitted  to  earn  while 
receiving  social  security  benefits; 

Allow  presubsldence  value  for  homes 
damaged  by  cave-ins  when  acquired  for 
urban  renewal; 

Authorize  Commerce  Committee  to 
conduct  an  investigation  and  ascertain 
need  for  improvements  in  imssenger  train 
service ; 


Provide  a  penBl(m  for  World  War  I 
veterans; 

Provide  for  Federal  assistance  for  the 
construction  axui  expansion  for  commu- 
nity Junior  colleges; 

Increase  minimum  monthly  social 
security  benefits. 

PA«T  or  KATIONAL  PECJSPiaUTT 

Local  projects  have  contributed  to 
community  progress  and  are  an  example 
of  administration  programs  responsible 
for  the  historymakln«  44  months  of  our 
Nation's  economic  growth  and  prosper- 
ity. 

Opponents  of  President  Johnson  in  the 
Congress,  and  particularly  extremist  ele- 
ments throughout  the  Nation  have  op- 
posed Federal  assistance  programs  which 
have  helped  our  district  and  the  Nation. 
They  have  charged  that  the  Federal 
Grovemment  is  too  big  and  strong,  that 
our  freedom  is  being  lost  and  that  ini- 
tiative is  being  destroyed. 

The  truth  is,  President  Johnson  has 
said,  that  far  from  crushing  the  Individ- 
ual, Government  at  its  best  liberates  him 
from  the  enslaving  forces  of  his  environ- 
ment. 

Does  the  Government  subvert  our 
freedom  through  the  social  security  sys- 
tem, which  guards  our  people  against 
destitution  when  they  are  too  old  to 
work?  Does  Government  undermine  our 
freedom  by  bringing  electricity  to  the 
farm,  by  controlling  floods,  or  by  ending 
bank  failures?  Is  freedom  lessened  by 
eflforts  to  abate  pollution  in  our  streams 
or  by  efforts  to  gain  knowledge  of  the 
causes  and  cure  of  crippling  and  killing 
disease? 

Is  freedom  really  diminished  by  ban- 
ning the  sale  of  harmful  drugs,  by  pro- 
viding school  lunches  for  our  children, 
by  preserving  our  wilderness  areas,  or  by 
improving  the  safety  of  our  airways?  Is 
freedom  betrayed  when  in  1964  we  re- 
deem the  pledge  made  a  century  ago  by 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation?  Those 
of  us  who  support  President  Johnson  say 
emphatically,  "No." 

In  President  Johnsons  words  these 
programs,  "are  the  goals  of  a  compas- 
sionate government  which  keeps  faith 
with  the  trust  of  its  father  and  cherishes 
the  future  of  its  children.  Through  com- 
passion for  the  plight  of  one  Individual, 
Government  fulfills  Its  purpose  as  the 
servant  of  all  the  people." 

These  words  of  President  Johnson  are 
the  answer  to  his  critics,  particularly 
extremist  elements  which  have  opposed 
the  programs  I  have  mentioned. 

Basically  the  future  of  our  free  society 
hinges  upon  whether  or  not  we  as  a  free 
people  can  work  out  rational  and  respon- 
sible policies  to  deal  with  this  central 
question:  How  do  we  keep  America  fully 
employed,  how  do  we  harness  the  in- 
creasing abundance  that  is  now  within 
our  grasp  and  relate  that  abundance 
to  the  unmet  needs  In  education,  hous- 
ing, medical  care,  highway  development, 
resource  development  and  many  other 
things  that  make  up  the  long  list  of 
unfinished  work  on  the  agenda  of 
America's  democracy? 

The  legislation  for  which  I  Indicate 
support  in  this  report  is,  I  believe,  the 
answer  to  this  question. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  WIARSH,  JR. 

or  vTROuirTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP-  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  24. 1964 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker  on  yester- 
day, I  offered  for  the  information  of  the 
House  prefatory  material  from  the  book 
"Peaceful  Coexistence:  A  Communist 
Blueprint  for  Victory." 

At  this  time,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Appendix,  I  include  an 
additional  significant  segment  from  this 
publication  of  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Education  Against  Communism  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  as  fol- 
lows: 

PEACKfUL   COEXISTENCi::    A   COMMUNIST   BLUX- 

PRINT  FOR  ViCTOHT 

INTRODUCTION 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  achievement 
of  a  jUBt  and  lasting  peace  In  the  world  of 
today  would  be  the  first  choice  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  mankind.  To  be  tUX 
of  the  uncertainties  and  tension*  of  human 
conflict,  and  to  have  assurances  of  being 
able  to  live,  work,  and  enjoy  the  great  spirit- 
ual and  material  benefits  which  the  world  of 
today  offers — these  are  priorities  for  all  peo- 
ple In  all  nation."!. 

But  as  the  days  and  months  and  years 
prog^resa,  we  seem  to  be  no  closer  to  these 
elusive  goals.  The  sphere  of  human  conflict, 
far  from  having  contracted,  and  has  been 
enlarged,  and  today  there  is  virtually  no 
corner  of  the  globe  which  can  Isolate  Itself 
from  the  events  which  develop  and  aggravate 
sui'h  unrest. 

Hence  the  principal  feature  of  the  absence 
of  peace,  the  "cold  war."  is  to  many  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  contemporary  International  re- 
lations, something  which  Is  uncomfortable 
In  that  It  threatens  the  American  way  of 
life,  expensive.  In  that  It  Imposes  great  fi- 
nancial burdens  upon  the  government  of 
the  people;  and  complex,  In  that  Its  language 
and  dialogue  have  become  more  obscure  with 
the  passiige  of  time. 

Clearly,  the  cold  war  Is  something  every 
American  would  rather  do  without.  But 
nearly  every  American  Is  equally  aware  that 
settlement  of  the  cold  war  on  the  terms  now 
offered  by  our  main  adversary,  the  Soviet 
Union,  would  be  unacceptable. 

Unquestionably,  the  American  people  do 
not  bear  malice  toward  the  Soviet  people; 
but  they  know  that  the  words  of  Soviet 
leaders,  the  words  of  Communists,  are  not 
the  words  used  In  the  language  of  true  de- 
mocracy and  freedom.  Although  It  has  been 
said  that  Americans  have  no  sense  of  history, 
nearly  every  public  opinion  poll  ever  taken 
has  yielded  a  heavy  negative  respxjnse  to  such 
question  as,  "Can  we  trust  the  SovleU  to 
keep  their  word  If  an  agreement  la  made  on 
the  Issues  of  x  or  y.  •  •  •?" 

While  there  Is  awareness  of  the  realities  of 
the  Soviet  record,  there  is  also  a  8en.se  of  frus- 
tration which  reflects  our  apparent  Inability 
to  comnriunlcate  clearly  our  desires  to  the 
Comn^unlsts.  It  would  seem  that  by  now 
the  Communists  should  realize  that  the 
United  States  really  does  not  want  war,  that 
It  wishes  to  make  the  world  safe  for  diversity, 
that  It  wanU  to  live  adde-by-slde  with  its 
neighbors  In  peace.  On  hundreds  of  occa- 
sions the  United  States  has  officially  pro- 
claimed lU  peaceful  Intention  vU-a-vIs  the 
Soviet  Union  and  tiie  Communist  camp,  but 
the  unrelenting  pressure  on  the  defenses  oi 
the  free  world   continues. 


For  their  part,  the  Communists  claim  to  be 
the  insulted  and  the  injured;  they,  "the 
cbamplons  of  peace  and  democracy,"  are  the 
ones  who  are  "tlireatened"  by  "the  aggressive 
forces  of  UjB.  Imperialism";  it  is  they  who 
constantly  "strive  for  the  reduction  of  t«i- 
ilons  ■  and  are  Impeded  by  the  "capltalUt 
P^xnp ';  It  Is  they  who  liave  thus  far  shielded 
mankind  from  a  destructive  war  through 
tijelr  "consistent  policies  of  peace";  and  It  Is 
they  who  ultimately  will  "liberate"  the  world 
from  the  '"evil  system  of  capitalism."  In  a 
word.  It  Is  their  policy  which  "represents  the 
best  interests  of  mankind,"  and  that  policy 
is  called  the  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  of 
States  with  different  social  systems. 

While  such  Communist  claims  are  at  best 
equivalent  to  their  claims  during  the  late 
l(»40's  and  early  IQSO's  that  they  had  discov- 
ered everytlilng  from  baseball  to  the  steam 
engine  well  In  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  there  is  a  certain  air  of  "legitimacy" 
to  their  appeal  for  "peaceful  coexistence." 
The  term  Is  In  Itself  not  repugnant  to  our 
concepts,  because  on  the  face  of  It,  It  svuns 
up  K>me  of  our  basic  desires:  we  do  In  fact 
wish  to  "coexist  peacefully"  vsrlth  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

For  Americans,  "coexisting  peacefully" 
consists  In  a  variety  of  conditions  which  can 
be  summed  up  roughly  as  follows:  "You  live 
there,  we  live  here;  what's  yours  is  yours,  and 
whst'B  ours  Is  ours;  we  wUl  not  interfere 
In  your  affairs,  and  you  wlU  not  Interfere  In 
our;  our  affairs  Involving  you  will  be  con- 
ducted on  the  principles  of  equality,  honesty, 
and  candor,  and  yotir  affairs  Involving  us  will 
be  likewise  governed;  and  on  this  basis,  we 
will  progress,  each  In  his  own  way.  toward 
the  goals  which  we  each  tiave  set  for  our- 
selves." 

If  this  were  the  principle  used  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  state  on  a  worldwide  basis,  frlc- 
Uoa  and  tension  would  be  greatly  reduced. 
But  oven  to  achieve  the  limited  aim  of  gresptly 
reduced  friction  and  tension.  It  would  be 
necessary  for  each  participant  In  world  af- 
fairs to  have  a  clearcut  and  unobstructed 
notion  of  what  Is  meant  by  "peaceful  co- 
existence." In  others  words,  tlie  meaning  of 
the  term  would  necessarily  have  to  be  identi- 
cal for  all  concerned. 

TThe  nations  of  the  free  world  have  such 
an  understanding  of  peaceful  coexistence.  In 
their  dealings  with  one  another,  a  common 
language  with  precise  meaning  is  employed. 

But  for  the  Communists,  the  meaning  of 
peaceful  coexistence  Is  quite  different.  It  Is 
not  a  description  of  what  Is  or  what  should 
be  in  the  conduct  of  International  affairs, 
but  is  rather  a  subtle  and  complex  strategic 
doctrine  designed  to  serve  the  cause  of  the 
worldwide  Communist  movement  In  Its  pros- 
ecution of  the  proletarian  revolution. 

It  Is  well  to  note  that  while  the  nations 
of  the  free  world  may  acknowledge  the  gen- 
eral validity  of  living  In  peaceful  coexist- 
ence with  friends  and  enemies  alike,  they 
have  never  felt  a  need  to  define  the  concept 
In  the  form  of  a  doctrine.  Hence  the  term 
Itself  Is  somewhat  alien  to  the  language  of 
diplomacy  and  other  global  affairs,  and  as 
a  doctrine  It  has  never  found  a  permanent 
place  But  because  It  does,  as  noted  earlier, 
spp)ear  to  encompass  some  of  the  basic  de- 
sires of  all  nations,  the  free  world  has  been 
reluctant  to  decline  to  use  It  for  fear  of  ap- 
pearing to  be  uninterested  In  promoting  the 
cause  of  p>eace. 

The  Communists,  noting  Western  reluc- 
tsnce  to  refuse  to  adopt  any  term  which 
seems  to  signify  a  devotion  to  peace  among 
men,  have  consistently  sought  universal  rec- 
ognition of  peaceful  coexistence  as  a  regu- 
lating concept.  At  every  opportunity  they 
have  emphasized  It  as  the  basis  of  their 
foreign  policy,  and  have  waged  a  singularly 
Impressive  campaign  for  Its  adoption  among 
the  nun-Western  and  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries 


Because  by  their  own  admission  the  term 
Is  elevated  by  the  Comtaunlsts  to  the  posi- 
tion of  strategic  doctrine,  because  It  defines 
so  much  of  Conamunlst  strategy  for  the  pres- 
ent and  for  the  foreeeeable  future,  and  be- 
cause It  Is  complex,  the  foUowlng  pages  are 
devoted  to  an  exposition  and  analysis  In 
depth  of  peaceful  coexistence. 

The  new  requirements  for  Americans  who 
live  In  the  nuclear  age  demand  tin  extraordi- 
nary expenditure  of  effort  and  determina- 
tion. Foremost  among  them  Is  the  clear-cut 
recognition  that  our  way  of  life  now  faces 
In  the  Communist  threat  the  gravest  chal- 
lenge of  Its  history;  but  merely  to  acknowl- 
edge the  existence  of  tbat  challenge  will  no 
longer  suffice.  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  us  to 
know  the  enemy  and  to  be  prepared  to  do 
combat  with  him  on  whatever  level  he 
chosses  to  utilize  for  advancing  tbe  cause  of 
world  communism. 

Therefore.  It  Is  no  longer  acceptable  to  be 
prepared  to  state  mwely  that  the  Commu- 
nists "seek  to  dc«ntnate  the  world."  It  Is 
vltad  to  know  what  Instruments  they  are  now 
employing  to  further  that  cause.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  communism  Is  In  fact  at- 
tempting to  dominate  the  world,  but  an 
educated  and  enlightened  cltUenry  will  ulti- 
mately prove  to  be  the  single  greatest  stum- 
bling block  the  Communists  will  encounter. 

The  citizenry  of  the  most  advanced  Nation 
In  the  world  thus  has  an  especlaUy  great  ob- 
ligation to  understand  and  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  elaborate  Conamunlst  strategy  de- 
signed to  destroy  Its  way  of  life.  At  the  same 
time,  the  obligation  of  renewing  the  heritage 
and  tradition  which  has  provided  the  Impetus 
to  wealth  and  greatness  that  this  Nation  en- 
Joys  must  also  be  recognized.  If  ttie  best 
defense  against  an  armed  aggressor  Is  to  un- 
derstand his  strategy  and  tactics,  then  cer- 
tainly the  best  defense  of  a  way  of  life  Is  to 
be  dedicated  to,  and  mindful  of.  Its  guiding 
p>recepts. 

A  KOTI  ON  CX>MMTIKIST  SOUKCIS 

In  connection  with  their  "peace  offensive," 
during  the  p>ast  few  years,  the  Communists 
have  Increased  by  several  times  the  quantities 
of  propaganda  materials  made  available  to 
the  non-Communist  world.  Nearly  every  ma- 
jor document  or  speech  Is  translated  Into  the 
major  languages,  and  Radio  Moscow  and 
satellite  transmitters  operate  on  Intensive 
dally  schedules  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

A  striking  example  of  this  expansion  Is  the 
revolution  In  miniature  electronics  which  has 
produced  the  transistor  radio.  Now  that  pro- 
duction of  such  radios  in  quantity  and  at 
prices  within  the  reach  of  nearly  every  citi- 
zen of  the  world  has  been  made  possible, 
additional  Importance  has  been  attached  to 
the  role  played  by  radio  propaganda. 

The  Communists  have  taken  the  measure 
of  this  technological  breakthrough,  and  have 
harnessed  their  propaganda  activities  to  it. 
Hence  It  Is  possible  for  the  peasant  in  Africa 
to  receive  transmissions  In  his  native  lan- 
guage from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  for  the 
campeslno  of  Venezuela  to  tune  to  Radio 
Havana.  A  March  1964  U.S.  Information 
Agency  report  points  out  that  Communist 
broadcasting  activities  reached  a  record  high 
of  4.288  hours  a  week  In  1963.  This  figure 
represented  an  Increase  of  11  p>ercent  over  the 
previous  year,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year 
broadcasts  were  being  beamed  in  67  lan- 
guages. 

standardized  Communist  publications  are 
easily  procured  In  the  world's  major  cities 
and  by  mall.  For  example,  the  official  Ideo- 
logical Journal  of  the  International  Commu- 
nist movement,  "Problems  of  Peace  and  So- 
cialism," Is  published  monthly  in  Prague  In 
some  20  different  editions  (the  Kngllsh  lan- 
guage edition  Is  called  the  "World  Marxist 
Review").  In  all  cases  such  literature  Is 
cheap,  and  is  persuasively  presented. 

The    literature    of    communism    Is    Indeed 


vast.  The  primary  sources  alone,  the  works 
of  Marx,  Engels,  and  Lenin,  number  over 
75  vol  tunes.  Thousands  of  secondary  works 
have  been  written.  Including  those  by  Stalin 
and  Mao  T>e-tung,  to  develop  the  theories 
contained  In  the  original  works.  But  of 
greatest  Interest  here  Is  the  behavior  of 
Oommunlsts  In  recent  times;  and  whUe  the 
study  of  the  remarkable  continuity  of  the 
basic  tenets  of  communism  from  the  days 
of  Marx  In  the  I9th  century  to  the  days 
of  Khriishchev  In  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century  Is  In  Itself  Interesting.  It  Is  lmp)os- 
slble  to  Include  It  m  a  study  of  peaceful 
coexistence.' 

Thus,  by  focusing  the  attention  of  the 
reader  on  recent  statements  of  the  Com- 
munist movement,  this  study  provides  an 
up-to-date  account  of  the  goals  and  methods 
utilized  In  the  quest  to  subvert  and  ulti- 
mately overthrow  the  free  world.  In  addi- 
tion to  official  Soviet  statements,  sovirces 
from  both  satellite  and  Western  Commu- 
nist Parties  have  been  used  wherever  ap- 
propriate. 

WHAT  IS  PKACmiL  COEXISTTNCS? 

Traditionally,  Communists  have  always 
given  the  greatest  care  to  defining  carefully 
the  strategic  course  of  action  to  be  foUowed 
over  a  given  period  of  time.  Tactics  may 
vary  within  the  period  of  time  In  which 
the  strategy  operates,  but  the  latter  will 
remain  constant  until  officially  changed  and 
until  that  change  has  been  proclaimed  to 
the  world  movement.  Hence  as  stated  in 
fundamentals  of  Marxism -Leninism,  an  au- 
thoritative manual  for  Communists  every- 
where, a  careful  distinction  is  made  between 
strategy   and  tactics: 

"The  term  tactics  often  implies  a  political 
line  for  a  relatively  short  period  of  time 
determined  by  particular  concrete  conditions, 
whereas  strat«5gy  refers  to  the  line  for  a 
whole  historical  sttige." ' 

The  manual  goes  on  to  point  out  that: 

"When  elaborating  the  strategic  line  of 
the  party  under  capitalist  condltlonB,  It  1b 
Important,  In  the  first  place,  to  determine 
correctly  the  main  aim  of  the  working  class 
at  the  given  stage  and  the  chief  class  enemy 
against  whom  It  Is  necessary  to  concentrate 
at  the  given  stage  the  class  hatred  and  the 
shock  force  of  all  the  working  people  In 
order  to  overcome  this  enemy's  resistance."' 

Despite  what  has  appeared  on  the  surface 
to  be  substantially  complete  break  with 
the  past  of  Stalinism,  these  definitions 
bear  a  remarkable  similarity  to  those  laid 
down    by    Stalin    In    1924: 

"Strategy  deals  with  the  main  forces  of 
the  revolution  and  their  reserves.  It  changes 
with  the  passing  of  the  revolution  from  one 
stage  to  another,  but  remains  essentially  un- 
changed throughout  a  given  stage. 

"While  the  object  of  strategy  Is  to  win  the 
war  •  •  •  against  the  bourgeoisie  •  •  • 
tactics  pursue  less  Important  objectives,  for 
the  object  of  tactics  Is  not  the  winning  of 
the  war  as  a  whole,  but  the  winning  of  some 
p>artlcular  engagements  or  some  partlcualr 
battles.*  " 

Prom  this  It  Is  clear  that  Communists  set 
themselves  certain  well-defined  priorities  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  concentration  of 
"class  hatred"  and  the  "shock  force  of  all  the 
working  people"  under  the  guidance  of  the 
"strategic  line  of  the  party."  In  individual 
cases  the  details  may  vary,  but  at  heart  It  Is 
always  a  question  of  assuming  political  power 
through  the  overthrow  of  the  "enemy." 

It  Is  Important  to  understand,  then,  what 
the  Communists  themselves  understand  as 
the  "strategic  line"  to  be  followed  for  an 
entire  "historical  stage." 

Is  "peaceful  coexistence"  a  strategy  or  a 
tactic? 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 
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"The  Mantlst-Lenlnlstfi  do  not  understand 
the  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  as  a  tacti- 
cal maneuver  designed  for  some  limited  span 
of  time,  but  as  the  strategic  line  designed 
for  the  whole  period  of  the  transition  from 
capitalism  to  socialism  on  a  world  scale.'  " 

Peaceful  coexistence  is  therefore  the  stra- 
tegy which  will  carry  forth  the  Communist 
revolution  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the  free 
world  and  the  establishment  of  worldwide 
Communist  rule"  To  tiUte  it  as  something 
less  important  than  the  "strategic  line."  or 
to  dismiss  It  as  a  "semantic  phrase"  would  be 
to  Ignore  the  fundamental  statement  of  the 
plan  to  accomplish  the  final  phase  of  the 
attack  against  the  non-Communist  world 

As  the  principal  "strategic  line"  of  the 
majority  of  the  Communist  movement, 
peaceful  coexistence  Is  quite  young.  It  re- 
ceived Its  initial,  cautious  formulation  and 
blessing  by  Khrushchev  at  the  20th  Party 
Congress  In  1956.  but  escape<l  widespread 
attention  In  the  West  beciiuse  of  the  sensa- 
tional nature  of  the  "de-Htalinlzjition"  pro- 
iiouncement.s  made  at  that  lime.  It  was 
3talln.  however,  who  tlrst  affirmed  that  "cr>- 
exlstence  '  was  a  temp<jrary  pos.slbillty  de- 
signed to  buy  time  Speaking  at  the  15th 
Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  So- 
viet Union  In   1927.  he  said  that: 

"The  period  of  '{.>eaceful  coexistence'  is  re- 
ceding Into  the  pa^t,  giving  way  tt)  a  period 
of  Imperialist  attacks  Hence  our  task  Is  to 
pay  attention  to  contradictions  In  the  capi- 
talist camp,  to  delay  war  by  'buying  off'  the 
capitalists  and  to  take  all  measures  to  main- 
tain peaceful  relations.  Our  relations  with 
the  capitalist  coiuitries  are  based  on  the  as- 
.sumptlon  that  the  c(.>exlstence  of  the  two 
opposing  systems  is  pohSible.  Practice  has 
fully  conflrmed  thds."  ' 

Still  earlier  references  to  coexistence  may 
be  found  In  Trotsky  and  Lenin,  but  until 
recent  years  it  has  bean  a  descriptive  slogan; 
1  e..  It  described  a  condition  to  which,  how- 
ever unfortunate  for  the  Communists,  they 
had  to  adapt. 

Under  conditions  of  obvious  Inferiority  to 
the  "capitalist  world,"  until  1956  the  Com- 
munists described  their  position  as  one  of 
"capitalist  encirclement  "  The  major  task 
under  those  conditions,  according  to  Stalin, 
was  to  strike  Incessantly  at  the  "weakest 
link"  of  the  capitalist  chain  In  an  effort  to 
break  out  of  the  "encirclement."  At  the 
Twentieth  Party  Congress  In  1956  the  decla- 
ration was  made  that  the  chain  had  been 
broken,  and  that  the  worldwide  revolution 
had  begun  to  enter  the  final  phiise  of  human 
history,  the  "transition  from  capitalism  to 
socialism  on  a  worldwide  scale  "  It  is  In  this 
phase  that  the  Communists  relinquish  the 
defensive  position  assumed  under  the  pre- 
vious conditions  of  peaceful  coexistence,  and 
go  over  to  the  strategic  otlensive  under  a 
new  and  enriched  kind  (jf  peaceful  coexist- 
ence. 

While  the  phraseology  has  undergone  no 
change — 1  e  ,  "peaceful  coexistence"  Is  still 
used  to  describe  Comnuml.st  policy  objec- 
tives— the  content  of  the  slot^an  has  changed 
radically  to  acccmimodate  the  new  period 
of  the  offensive.  Thus  it  is  that  the  period 
of  peaceful  coexistence  contains  such  non- 
peaceful  events  as  the  ccnistructlon  of  the 
Berlin  wall  and  the  Cuban  missile  build-up 

As  to  Its  specific  content  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev has  said  that : 

"The  policy  of  {jeaceful  cf-yexlstence.  as  re- 
gards Its  social  content.  Is  a  form  of  Intense 
economic,  political,  and  Ideological  str\iggle 
of  the  proletariat  against  the  aggressive 
forces  of  imperialism  in  the  International 
arena."  • 

From  this  definition.  It  would  appear  that 
peaceful  coexistence,  inasmuch  as  it  pre- 
scribes  "Intense   struggle."   dt>es    not    accord 


with  the  meaning  of  the  word  "peacefvil  " 
But  the  "Statement  of  the  81  Conomtinlst  and 
Workers  Parties"  of  December  1960,  a  major 
policy  declaration,  goes  Into  greater  detail: 

"The  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  Is  a 
policy  of  mobilizing  the  masses  and  launch- 
ing vigorous  action  against  the  enemies  of 
peace.  Peaceful  coexistence  of  states  does  not 
Imply  renunciation  of  the  class  struggle. 
The  coexistence  of  states  with  different  so- 
cial systems  Is  a  form  of  class  struggle  be- 
tween socialism  and  capitalism  In  condi- 
tions of  peaceful  coexistence  favorable  op- 
portunities are  provided  for  the  development 
of  the  class  struggle  In  the  capiUillst  coun- 
tries and  the  national-liberation  movement 
of  the  pe(jples  of  the  colonial  and  dependent 
countries.  In  their  turn,  the  successes  of  the 
revolutionary  class  and  national-liberation 
struggle  promote  peaceful  coexistence.  The 
Communists  consider  it  their  duty  to  fortify 
the  faith  of  the  pyeople  in  the  possibility  of 
furthering  peaceful  coexl.stence.  their  deter- 
mination to  prevent  world  war.  They  will  do 
their  utmost  for  the  people  Ui  weaken  Im- 
perialism and  limit  lis  sphere  of  action  by 
an  active  struggle  for  peace,  democracy,  and 
national    liberation." 

It  should  be  noted  that  Communists  con- 
sider peaceful  coexistence  and  the  "national 
liberation  movement."  i  e  .  the  revolutionary 
movement  In  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
to  be  mutually  reinforcing.  The  principal 
Impact  of  this  mutual  reinforcement  Is  the 
ability  to  "limit  the  sphere  of  action"  of  "Im- 
perialism "  Accurately  translated.  this 
means  that  the  successes  i>t  the  Communists 
can  be  turned  Into  an  advantage  by  restrict- 
ing the  freedom  of  action  of  the  Western 
countries,   chiefly   the   United   States. 


'  For  reason.1  of  space  only.  The  reader 
win  find  at  the  end  of  this  booklet  a  select 
list  of  bo<iks  which  probe  In  much  greater 
detail  both  the  historiral  and  Ideological  as- 
pects of  the  Communist  movement. 

''Otto  V  Kuuslnen  i  ed  i .  Fundiimentals  of 
Marxism -Leninism  (Moscow:  Foreign  Lan- 
guages Publishing  House,  1961),  p.  424;  2d 
ed  .  rev..  196.!,  p.  345 

'Kuuslnen.  p.  425.  2d  ed.,  p.  346  (Italic  In 
original  i  . 

'  Josef  Stalin.  "The  Fuuiidatlons  of  Lenin- 
ism," In  Problems  of  Leninism  (Moscow: 
Foreign  Languages  PublLshlng  House.  1953), 
pp.  83  S4. 

■•"For  the  Unity  and  Solidarity  of  the  In- 
ternational Communist  Movement."  Pravda. 
December  6.    1963. 

"It  has  been  pointed  out,  however,  that 
"what  Is  strategy  on  one  level  Is  a  tactic 
on  another."  The  merging  of  the  one  Into 
the  other  gives  rise  to  the  iK>ssibllity  of 
differing  InterpreUitlons  of  what  actually  l.s 
"strategy   ' 

■  Josef  Stalin.  Political  Report  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  to  the  15th  Congress  of  the 
CPSU(B),  December  3,  1927  (Mfiscow:  For- 
eign Languages  Publishing  House.  19501.  pp. 
2&  27 

"  Nlklta  Khriishchev,  "For  New  Victories 
of  the  World  Communist  Movement,"  Kom- 
munlst.  No.  1  (January  1961  i.  Tlie  famous 
speech  delivered  on  JiUiuiiry  6.  1961.  has  l>e- 
come  a  major  document  of  the  Communist 
movement.  On  Februiiry  2,  1962,  Time  maga- 
zine reported  that  President  Kennedy  con- 
sidered it  to  be  "one  of  the  most  significant 
sjjeeches  ever  made  by  Khrushchev — Indeed, 
a  Bed  blueprint  for  eventual  world  domina- 
tion," and  had  directed  the  Nation's  ttjp 
policymakers  to  read  the  speech.  "ITie  most 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  speech  has 
been  made  for  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  by  Dr.  Stefan  T.  Possony  of 
the  Hoover  Institution  on  War.  Revolution, 
and  Peace,  Stanford  University. 
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CoBfreMman  Fraser  Report*  to  tlie 
People  of  Minneapolu 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  28,  1964 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
l8  about  to  conclude  one  of  the  most 
productive  sessions  In  history.  I  am 
proud  to  represent  the  city  of  Minne- 
ftpolls  In  a  Congress  which  has  enacted 
so  many  important  measures. 

The  tax  cut,  the  civil  rights  bill,  sub- 
stantial aids  for  higher  education,  the 
anUpoverty  program,  and  the  nuclear 
test-ban  treaty  underscore  the  resolute- 
ness with  which  this  Congress  has  acted 
to  achieve  lasting  prosperity  at  home  and 
enforceable  peace  In  the  world. 

A  TRiBtrn:  to  president  Kennedy 
Our  accomplishments  will   go  far   to 

keep  America  strong  at  home  and  abroad. 

We  have  fashioned  a  Uving  tribute  to  the 

memory  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 

under  whose  tragically  brief  leadership 

our  deliberations  began. 

I  should  like  to  set  forth  my  voting 

record  and  comment  upon  the  legislation 

that  has  come  before  us. 

NATIONAL  DETENSE 

It  is  reassuring  to  note  that  this  Na- 
tion is  stronger  than  ever  before.  U.S. 
armed  might  today  represents  a  tnumph 
of  "strategy,  science,  and  human  inge- 
nuity "  greater  than  any  military  force 
in  history.  At  the  same  time,  economy 
measures  which  have  been  put  into  effect 
In  the  preparedness  program  will  now 
gave  the  Nation  billions  of  dollars  each 

year. 

Congress  appropriated  almost  $97  bil- 
lion during  the  88th  Congress  for  the 
continuing  maintenance  and  build-up  of 
the  U  S  nuclear  and  conventional  Armed 
Forces  I  supported  all  of  these  requests 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  Mc- 
Namara. 

INTERNATIONAL  AFTAIR.S 

My  work  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Comimittee  has  reinforced  my  be- 
Uef  that  the  position  of  the  free  world  is 
steadily  gaining  at  the  expense  of  the 
Communist  cause.  The  West  is  standing 
firm  in  southeast  Asia  and  in  West  Ber- 
lin while  a  serious  rift  is  widening  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 

U.S.  POUCy  TOWARD  l'  S  S  R 

I  believe,  therefore,  we  are  wise  in  con- 
tinuing to  pursue  a  three-pronged  policy 
as  enimciated  recently  by  President 
Johnson:  to  convince  the  Soviet  Union 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  engage  in  aggres- 
sion, futile  to  impose  their  system  on 
unwilling  people,  and  beneficial  to  their 
nation  to  join  in  achieving  genuine  peace. 


Appendix 

The  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  U  J^. 
resolution  against  orbiUng  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  space,  the  hot  line  agreement,  and 
the  mutual  action  to  cut  back  produc- 
tion of  fissionable  material  for  weapons 
are  arrangements  which  greatly  benefit 
the  United  States.  Important  work  on 
these  four  steps  toward  peace  was  done 
by  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

I  was  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  biU 
by  which  we  extended  the  life  of  the 
Agency  and  increased  funds  for  this  vital 

work.  ,  v,i     ♦„ 

The  United  States  has  been  able  to 
make  these  advances  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations  in  part  because  of 
America's  strength  and  the  strength  the 
United  States  has  helped  build  in  the  free 
world  The  diverse  actions  of  this  Con- 
gress will  demonstrate  that  the  United 
States  continues  to  stand  ready  both  to 
defend  the  security  of  the  free  world  and 
share  in  solving  Its  problems. 

PEACE  CORPS,  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

We  are  endeavoring  to  expand  world 
trade  and  lower  tariff  barriers.  We  have 
voted  to  expand  the  Peace  Corps,  "the 
most  powerful  idea  in  recent  times."  By 
1965  there  will  be  14,000  American  peace 
corpsmen  in  46  nations.  This  Congress 
has  also  extended  "food  for  peace'  for 
3  more  years. 

The  United  States  is  pledged  to  create 
working  partnerships  with  the  nations 
of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America  to 
help  them  continue  along  the  road  to 
freedom.  American  foreign  aid,  includ- 
ing monev  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
is  to  be  distributed  on  a  realistic  basis 
emphasizing  "self-help,  reform,  and 
performance." 

This  year,  our  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tions call  for  a  "bare-bones'  budget  of 
$3  5  billion.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
I  was  among  those  who  actively  worked 
for  this  important  piece  of  legislation 
which  passed  the  House  virtually  intact. 

cn^rL    RIGHTS 


Passage  of  the  civil  rights  law  was  un- 
questionably our  foremost  domestic 
achievement.  This  great  measure  grap- 
ples directly  with  the  fundamental  moral 
and  national  issue  of  the  times:  the  at- 
tainment of  liberty  and  equality  for  all 
citizens  regardless  of  race,  religion,  and 

color.  . 

The  long  struggle  to  pass  the  civil 
rights  law  in  the  House  was  truly  dra- 
matic. I  am  proud  to  have  authored  a 
companion  bUl  and  to  have  actively 
worked  for  passage  of  the  civil  rights 
law. 

CIVIL    LIBERTIES 


Some  measures  proposed  to  this  House 
have  threatened  to  impair  the  civil  lib- 
erties of  the  people.  I  have  questioned 
some  of  the  procedures  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
because  I  believe  that  the  committee 
sometimes  exceeds  the  proper  role  of  a 


congressional  committee  as  defined  by 
the  courts.  I  Indicated  my  concern  by 
a  negative  vote  on  apprcHJriatlons  for  this 
committee  and  placed  a  statement  in  Uie 
Record  expressing  my  desire  that  this 
committee  be  made  a  subcommittee  oi 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

ONE    MAN,    ONE    VOTE 

The  US.  Supreme  Coiut  ruled  last 
June  that  every  citizen  should  have  an 
equal  vote  with  that  of  his  neighbor  in 
the  election  of  members  to  the  State 
legislature.  In  recent  weeks  many 
efforts  have  been  made  to  overrule  or  de- 
lay that  decision.  I  have  opposed  even- 
such  effort,  for  I  believe  that  the  politi- 
cal rights  of  American  citizens  must  be 
jealously  guarded. 

DtTE    PROCESS    TOR    ALL 

Congress  took  an  important  step  this 
year  to  assure  due  process  to  even'one 
Enactment  of  a  bill  which  I  cosponsored 
provides  that  indigent  defendants  in 
Federal  courts  will  be  pronded  with 
counsel  who  will  be  compensated  for  their 
work  The  new  law  takes  a  giant  step 
forward  in  making  the  right  to  counsel 
a  reality. 

NATIONAL    ECONOMY 

The  tax  cut  measure  for  which  I  voted 
early  in  1964  is  doing  exactly  the  job  it 
was  Intended  to  do.  The  $11.5  billion 
slash  in  personal  and  corporate  taxes  has 
spurred  our  economy  by  Increasing  pur- 
chasing power.  This  has  created  greater 
demiand  for  goods.  This  demand,  m 
turn,  is  creating  more  jobs. 

Currently,  the  Nation's  economy  is 
booming.  The  United  States  is  enjoying 
the  longest  and  strongest  peacetime  ex- 
pansion in  the  20th  century.  In  the  first 
6  months  of  1964,  record  profits  being 
shown  bv  business  have  helped  generate 
a  $1.6  billion  annual  increase  in  tax  reve- 
nues. 

Today,  72  million  persons  are  working, 
up  5  niillion  in  the  past  2  years.  An 
average  factory  worker  earns  $103  a 
week,  also  a  record  high.    Prices  have 

held  stable. 

still,  we  cannot  afford  complacency. 
Five  percent  of  the  labor  force  is  un- 
employed and  16  percent  of  our  produc- 
tive capacity  is  idle.  One-fifth  of  Uie 
people  do  not  enjoy  mimmum  leve!."=  of 
decent  living. 

ANTIPOVEETY    MEASURES,    AUTOMATION 

To  begin  a  long-range  effort  to  im- 
prove this  situation,  we  passed  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  better 
known  as  the  antipoverty  bill.  This  3- 
year  program  will  b^in  to  combat  the 
poverty  which  afflicts  tens  of  milbons  of 
Americans  who  are  living  on  incomes  of 
$3,000  a  year  or  less  for  a  family  of  four. 

This  is  not  a  handout  program. 
Ftather.  through  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies,  it  attempts  to  break  a  vicious 
cycle  of  dependency.  It  will  give  almost 
400.000  youth  new  opportunities  to  escape 
their  heritage  of  poverty  and  become  self- 
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supporting,  productive  members  of  so- 
ciety. I  pcirtlcularly  welcome  the  em- 
phasis that  the  bill  places  upon  voca- 
tional training  and  counseling.  I  know 
this  measure  will  help  Minnesota  which 
now  has  12.000  young  people  out  of 
school  and  out  of  work. 

Because  the  impact  of  automation  con- 
tinues to  pose  major  challenges  to  work- 
ers and  Industry  as  well  as  to  the  public. 
Congress  authorized  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Technolofry  and  Automation. 
This  Commission  will  give  intensive  study 
to  the  effecta  of  automation  and  recom- 
mend apixx^riate  measures  to  insure 
that  the  increasing  technology  is  har- 
nessed to  advance,  not  retard,  human 
welfare. 

EDUCATION 

We  are  extending  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  at  least  through  June  30, 
1967,  to  strengthen  teaching  at  all  levels 
and  provide  financial  help  to  qualified 
student*  through  loans  and  fellowships. 
I  was  pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  to  aid 
students  seeking  higher  education,  for  it 
is  shocking  to  know  that  every  year 
60,000  to  100.000  students  in  the  top 
quarter  of  their  high  school  graduating 
class  cannot  tufford  to  go  to  college. 

LIBRAST.  COlXXCi:.  AND  VOCATIONAL  AIDS 

We  have  voted  a  substantial  "educa- 
tion package"  for  the  Nation— $1.2  bil- 
lion for  the  first  3  years  of  a  5-year  col- 
lege construction  program  to  help  accom- 
modate doubling  collage  enrollments,  an 
additional  $175  million  for  medical  and 
dental  school  construction.  $30.7  million 
for  loans  for  students  in  the  health  pro- 
fessions. 

We  have  also  voted  for  the  first  time 
to  aid  hard-pressed  libraries  in  cities  as 
well  as  in  rural  areas.  The  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  of  1964  will 
provide  needed  money  for  the  Minne- 
apolis library  system. 

Vocational  education  funds  have  been 
expanded  fourfold  to  provide  needed  vo- 
cational schools  and  part-time  work  for 
youths.  Teaching  basic  skills,  curbing 
school  dropouts  and  working  with  illiter- 
ate adults  will  go  far  to  aid  in  the  fullest 
development  of  this  Nation's  most  impor- 
tant resource.  Its  manpower. 

CURBING    JUVENILK    DELINQl-'ENCT 

We  have  also  launched  a  new  attack 
on  juvenile  delinquency.  A  bill  I  co- 
sponsored  will  continue  the  entire  juve- 
nile delinquency  program  until  1967. 
This  has  made  it  possible  for  the  youth 
development  project  of  the  Hennepin 
County  Conmiunlty  Health  and  Welfare 
Council  to  receive  a  $250,000  grant  to 
help  reduce  delinquency  In  two  specially 
selected  target  areas  In  Minneapolis. 

HEALTH     AND     WELFARX 

As  this  report  is  written,  the  fate  of 
medicare,  the  program  of  hospital  In- 
surance under  soclsd  security,  is  uncer- 
tain. I  have  lent  my  hand  to  its  passage 
wherever  possible.  I  cosponsored  the 
Klng-Andersoh  bill  by  introducing  a 
companion  bill  as  my  first  bill  in  Con- 
gress. I  have  debated  American  Medical 
Association  representatives  a  number  of 
times  across  the  country,  and  I  testified 
in  favor  of  the  bill  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Enactment  of  health 
care  legislation  for  the  elderly  this  year 
will  be  a  great  step  forward. 


Because  Minneapolis  has  a  larger  than 
average  population  of  older  citizens.  I 
was  pleased  to  support  the  new  social 
security  bill  now  pending.  It  will  give 
20  million  social  security  beneflclartea 
throughout  the  Nation  an  increase  in 
monthly  payments.  I  might  add  this  Ls 
the  first  such  increase  to  help  offset  ris- 
ing living  costs  since  1958. 

Meanwhile,  this  Congress  has  not  been 
indifferent  to  the  seneral  health  and 
welfare  needs  of  the  people.  The  Na- 
tion's largest  health  problem,  mental  Ill- 
ness and  retardation,  will  be  vigorously 
combatted  with  a  4-year  program  passed 
last  year. 

The  1964  Hill-Burton  amendments 
permit  large-scale  construction  and 
modernization  of  hospital  and  other 
health  facilities.  We  have  also  begim 
an  interisive  program  to  axld  130.000 
nurses  by  1970  to  the  Nation's  current 
total  of  550.000. 

PURITTING    AIK     AND     WATEB 

Nor  have  we  In  this  session  Ignored 
the  very  air  America  breathes  or  its 
water  supply.  The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963, 
Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1964, 
and  the  pending  water  pollution  control 
timendment*  will  go  far  to  control  ex- 
haust and  industrial  fumes  and  other  air 
and  water  poUuUon  to  which  the  cities 
are  increasingly  subjected. 

HOUSING 

The  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1964  contains  a  feature  I 
requested  that  is  of  special  importance 
to  Mlruieapolls ;  $50  million  in  low-in- 
terest loans  to  help  people  improve  their 
homes  and  avoid  slums  and  blight.  An- 
other feature  I  supported  will  provide 
additional  rental  housing  for  our  senior 
citizens.  In  addition  $600  million  will 
be  available  for  urban  renewal  projects. 

MAS."?  TRANSPORTATION 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
we  passed  this  yeas  is  a  start  In  the  right 
direction.  We  must  continue  to  make 
every  effort  to  relieve  the  choked  high- 
ways and  improve  local  transit  systems 
within  the  cities  as  well  as  between  city 
and  suburb. 

AGRItrrLTURK 

Although  my  district,  comprising  the 
city  of  Minneapolis,  is  entirely  urban, 
Minnesota  is  a  farm  State  and  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  urban  and  rural 
areas  are  tied  closely  together.  I  have 
supported  every  measure  to  maintain 
and  improve  farm  Income  and  to  use  our 
food  abundance  to  raise  standards  of 
living  at  home  and  abroad.  If  we  had 
not  passed  the  Wheat-Cotton  Act,  Min- 
nesota farm  income  would  have  dropped 
nearly  $10  million.  Adoption  of  an  ex- 
panded food  stamp  program  will  help  to 
make  American  agricultural  abundance 
available  to  those  with  low  Incomes  or 
on  welfare.  We  su-e  already  moving 
ahead  with  plans  to  bring  Minneapolis 
into  this  program. 

CONSiniVATION 

This  has  also  been  an  Important  year 
for  protecting  nature's  heritage.  After 
a  15-year  legislative  struggle,  the  new 
wilderness  bill  guarantees  that  9  million 
acres  of  underdeveloped  lands  will  be 
preserved  in  their  natiu-al  beauty  for  the 
good  of  generations  to  come.    Contem- 


plated for  protection  over  a  10-year 
p>erlod  are  an  additional  60  million  acnt. 
A  second,  equally  Important,  recreation 
measure  providing  a  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  will  result  in  Minnesota's 
receiving  $2  million  annually  to  plan  for 
acquire  and  develop  land  for  recreational 
purposes. 

Increased  emphasis  on  leisure  time  has 
led  more  States  to  adopt  daylight  saving 
time  thus  permitting  greater  use  of  day- 
light hours.  Because  various  States  have 
adopted  different  beginning  and  ending 
dates,  I  introduced  a  bill  establishing 
uniform  dates  for  all  States  which  elect 
daylight  saving  time.  Hearings  were 
held  and  a  bill  reported  from  the  Inter- 
state and  Poreign  Commerce  Committee 
but  passage  seems  unlikely  this  year. 
Nevertheless  this  represents  far  greater 
progress  than  in  prior  years,  and  enact- 
ment of  such  a  bill  should  receive  prompt 
consideration  In  the  next  session. 

oppoHTUNirocs  roi  women 
Any  report  on  the  work  of  this  Con- 
gress would  be  incomplete  without  em- 
phasizing the  greater  opportunities  for 
women  that  wUl  now  exist 

One  worker  In  three  in  the  American 
labor  force  Is  a  woman.  We  have  pro- 
vided that  women  will  now  receive  the 
same  pay  as  men  for  the  same  work. 
We  have  liberalized  provisions  for  child 
care  deductions  for  working  mothers  in 
the  new  tax  law.  We  are  continuing  to 
investigate  various  ways  in  which  equal 
status  for  women  may  be  assured  In  all 
States. 

Also,  8is  consumers,  men  and  women 
alike  will  welcome  efforts  by  this  Con- 
gress to  strengthen  food  and  drug  laws 
and  insure  fair  weights  and  proper  grade 
labelmg. 

RULES    REFORM    NEEDED 

But  I  must  observe  that  much  of  the 
legislation  we  have  enacted  has  had  to 
surmount  formidable  roadblocks  arising 
out  of  the  rules  and  procedures  in  tMs 
House.  To  the  extent  that  a  minority  is 
able  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  majority 
using  these  procedures,  the  democratic 
process  has  been  subverted. 

The  voters  who  sent  us  to  Washington 
are  entitled  to  a  fully  functioning  legis- 
lative branch  of  Goverrmient.  A  minor- 
ity should  not  be  allowed  to  block  this 
entire  body  from  considering  funda- 
mental legislative  proposals^ 

When  the  89th  Congress  convenes  in 
January,  I  urge  careful  examination  of 
the  rules  governing  our  operations  so 
that  all  major  legislative  proposals  may 
receive  critical  scrutiny  under  genuine 
majority  rule  and  be  voted  either  up  or 
down. 

A    LOOK    AHEAD 

Pour-fifths  of  this  Nation's  popula- 
tion reside  in  urban  areas.  Because  the 
cities  have  so  many  common  needs  and 
problems,  I  believe  their  Interests  would 
most  efficiently  be  served  through  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs, much  as  problems  relating  to  Agri- 
culture are  concentrated  In  one  cabinet 
department. 

I  am  convinced  this  century's  greatest 
continuing  need  concerns  the  education 
of  the  people.  Modem  technology  has 
so  Increased  the  need  for  educated  and 
trained  persons,  we  must  regard  our  an- 
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nual  educational  appropriaUons  not  as  a 
national  cost  but  as  the  best  investment 
we   can   make    to   secure   our   Nation's 

future. 

We  must  continue  to  explore  opportu- 
nities to  provide  academic  and  voca- 
tional educaUon  to  all,  to  the  full  extent 
of  individual  ability  to  learn. 

Additional  consideration  must  also  be 
given  at  home  to  the  health,  welfare  and 
recreaUonal  needs  of  the  rapidly  enlarg- 
ing older  population. 

4.NOTHD  LOOK  AT  SILECTIVE  smviCE 

The  selective  service  system  also  needs 
critical  reevaluatlon.  If  we  can  attract 
to  the  military  sufficient  numbers  of  high 
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caliber  career  men  and  women,  it  may 
be  possible  to  meet  the  remaining  mili- 
tary manpower  needs  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  Study  Is  needed  to  see  if  this  is 
so.  In  all  events,  we  should  aim  at  meet- 
ing our  military  manpower  needs  with- 
out social  or  economic  injustice  to  any- 
one. 

THE  ruTUU:  c*  raxxDOM 

Abroad,  Asia  remains  one  of  the  most 
acute  tension  spots  In  the  world.  The 
ultimate  future  of  freedom  in  the  rest 
of  the  world  may  weU  hinge  on  the  di- 
recUon  Asia  takes.  It  therefore  behooves 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  to  Insure 
that  freedom  coupled  with  economic  and 


social  progress  goes  forward  in  Asia.  A 
U.N.  presence  in  southeast  Asia  with  an 
appropriate  peace-keeping  force  could 
Implement  agreements  which  must  be 
reached  aimed  at  ultimately  securing  the 
complete  Independence  of  southeast  Asia. 

I  strongly  support  strengthening  the 
U.N.  and  enlarging  the  Security  Council 
and  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cU  so  that  the  U.N.  may  increasingly  be- 
come the  major  Instrument  for  achieving 
world  peace  under  the  rule  of  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  place  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  table  which  lists  major  legislative  pro- 
posals before  this  Congress  and  my  posi- 
tion on  these  bills  and  resolutions: 


My  position 


Piipportwl. 
Puiiport«<l. 
Pupiwrted. 

6upi>ort«xl. 
Put)[iort»d. 
Pii[iport*d. 
^;u^>lxJrted. 
HtipfiorUid. 
SiipiMjrted. 


Issue 


Outcotue 


NATJONAl   DEfXNSK    AND   SPACE 

f(.r  inilitiU-y  personnel 


Increa.s<'d  pav  anil  subsblt-nct'  allowance 
ApproprlttU- $03,972,061, OCX)  for  <le(en.so 

Anproprltiie  «,156.R4*<  (or  mlHlary  conslrurtlnn  pro)«<-ts     

ApproprlftUoiis  for  NASA  an'1  Atomic  Kncrfv  Commission 

INTtKNATIOSAI.   A»TAIRS 

Foreign  alfi  authoriiatKni  and  appropriation       _ - 

Krtend  the  Anns  Conlrol  and  l)is;vrinaiiipnt  Agency 

increase  site  of  UiP  I'eace  Corps .  rV"=»^;»i;^ 

Limited  nuclcAr  Kv^t  ban  treaty  (voted  upon  only  In  henaie) 

Extend  (ood-(or-ix-»oe  program  for  3  years ■ 

Btiidy  (or  np«  cnnal  in  Central  Ainenai - 


Hupjiorted. 
Supiiortod. 
Siipiiorted. 
Kupi>orted . 
Suptwrleid. 
8upix)rt«d 
PupjK)rted 
Pupi>ort«d 
Siipi>orl«d 


.\ppalachian  refrton. 


ipiKised I  Relaxing  1C( 


NATIONAL  KCONOMT 

Tax  cnt  and  reform  bill    - "' 

War-on-f)o%erty  bil 

Prop-am  to  combat  poverty  m 

M  ass  tran.sH  proRTam     .  

Accelerated  public  works  program    — 

Extend  area  redevelopment  program V,--."V,"",;,oVi«n"' 

EsUblish  a  National  Commtsslon  on  Technology  and  Automation 

Equal  pay  (or  women  -  

Davte-Baoon  Act  amendments  


control  on  rail  rates. 


avn.  RIGHTS   AND   nVO.   UHKRTIE8 


op';iS^::::::J  ^SeSfon'^of^^auto^ 


ni'nwed DenyKederal  oourt.'^  jurisdiction  over  apportionment  cases. 

Supported!!   .--I   Provide  counsel  for  Indipent  defcndanU 


EDUCATION 


Pupjiorted.. 
8upport«d.. 
Bupported-. 
Supported.. 
Pupported.. 
Bupported.. 


Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1963 • 

Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963. .  

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 -       .-.,"'  V.".\;-«;^««^' 

MWower  Development  and  Training  Act  extended  and  funds  Increased. 

Extend  and  amend  National  DefeJi-se  Education  Act 

Library  Servloef  and  Construction  Act  of  1964  - - 


Enacted . 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 


Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted 

Ratified. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 


Enacted. 

Enacted . 

Passed  Senate. 

Enacted. 

Pending  In  House 

Pending  In  House. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Defeated  In  Rules  Committee. 


Enacted. 
Passed  House. 
Passed  House. 
Enacted. 


Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

In  conference. 

Enacted. 


Pupi>orted. 
SupiKjrted- 
Supv>orted. 
Supiwrled. 
."^uptwrted. 
Hupiwrted. 


HEALTH    AND    WELFARE 


Housing  and  Comnumity  Development  Act  of  1964 

Social  gecurit  y  increa.se  and  medicare  ■,,--  ;,\-  ----;■•■ ' 

Provide  (or  conslmctlon  of  oommunity  mental  health  centers 
EsUblish  air  pollution  control  program 


Food  .tamp  p\an  lo.dlstributejpod^t^^ne^yfamjlle.^^.^^^.^ 


Federal  aid  (or  constnjction  and  inr 


onvERSMEM    OPERATION 


Supported- 
()pix)sed .. 
Upposed... 


Supported. 
Fupix)ned. 
Supported. 


Pay  lncren.v  tor  postal  and  other  Federal  employee*  and  officers. 

Prohlhlt  FCC  regulating  TV  commercials      --• 

Let  NSA  fire  employees  without  a  hearing. 


■VETERANS 


Veterans  ixin.sion  lnirea.ses  .- - 

Providing  nursing  home  facilities  for  veterans^.   ... .- -  — 

pJS^dreduoational  a.sslstnnce  to  children  of  disabled  veterans. 


Enacted . 

in  conference. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

r.nacte<l. 

Enacted. 


Enacted. 
Pa8<ied  House. 
Passed  House. 


Supported 
Supt>orted 
Opposed.. 
Supported 
Supported 
8tipi?orted 


AORICVLTtTlE  AND  CONSERVATION 


Pending. 
Enacted. 

Enat'ted. 


Feed  grain  bill - 

Cotton-whe«t  bill - "VJ.' 

Continue  Importation  of  Mexican  farmworkers 

El>UbShl2*0f»,«I)'.n(X) "recreation  fund  to  «^^^^  :"::::::::::'  P^^'senate. 

Water  Pollution  Control  Act  amendments. --- Enacted. 


Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted . 
Enacted. 


Bu  pbwted  ".::::■- :    Pror-am  to  (taance  water  resources  research  centers . 
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NumtMr 


H.R.««  .. 

H.R.  nn  . 

H.R.  8326... 
H.R.  8872    . 
H.R.  flise... 
H.R.  MBS  .. 
H.R.  7186  . 
H.R.  7531 
H.R.  7832 
H.R.  8587     . 

H.R.  sew   . 

H.R.  10020 
H.R.  112M 
H.R.  113M 
U.R.  12336 
U.  Rea.  412. 
H.  Rea.  476.. 
H.  Res.  880 
H.  Re*.  8«0.. 


Medicare. 


Cirfl  rlchu 


X, 


World  War  I  Tetermne  penaton  bm _ 

Yoath  Employment  Act  (became  pvt  of  war-OD-porertr  bill) 

Rxtenslon  of  Jtirenlle  DeltnnnencT  Cootroi  Act 

ProTlde  coDiuel  to  indigent  detendanta .-.-IIIIIII IT 

EatabUahment  of  National  Council  of  Artt.. '..'."'.'.'." ""'/," 

Kxt«nd  Anna  Control  and  DisannanMat  Acancy       —"'. 

K«open  lapeed  national  servioa  lila  (OI)  Inaurance     ..."I 

Eatabllah  an  Office  of  Conaiunen 

QreaX  Rlrer  Rd.  bUl "ll.^.lllliillllliyZ. j" 

War-on-poTerty  bill """"""  * 

ProTlde  unllorm  period  fcr  daylight  ssTlng  ttim 

Tai  relief  for  teachers 

Aid  for  needy  colleRe  stTidenti .  ."'"'" "" 

Call  Foreign  AfTalrs  Committee  tbe  International  Relatlona  Committee  ' 
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The  ErosioB  of  American  Gtizenship 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  H.  DOMINICK 

or    COLOKADO 

IN  THK  SENATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATB3 

MoTiday.  September  28. 1964 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it  la 
a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  Insert  In  the 
Record  a  very  stimulating  and  penetrat- 
ing article  written  by  E>r.  Millard  C. 
Paught,  Doctor  of  Economlca,  Columbia 
University.  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  and  knowing  Professor 
Faught  but  I  have  read  his  essay  and  be- 
lieve that  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  it 
is  a  timely  and  stimulating  presentation. 
This  is  the  type  article  that  should  prick 
the  conscience  of  all  citizens  to  assume  a 
fuller  responsibility  In  carrying  out  their 
civic  duties.  Apathy  is  as  great  a  danger. 
11  not  greater,  as  aggression.  Hence  it  Is 
my  behef.  Mr.  President,  that  this  essay 
should  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
made  available  to  all  our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  essay,  "The  Erosion  of 
American  Citizenship"  be  placed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  aa 
follows : 

An    E.SS.AT    ON   THE   EROSION    OF    AMERICAN 

CmziNSHip 
"Treason"   la   an   ugly   word.     It  describe* 
the  meet  despicable  act  which  a  citizen  can 
commit   a^last   bla  country 

The  paucity  of  treajson'a  tarnish  and  at 
traitor's  tracka  on  the  pages  of  American 
history,  bf  their  very  scarcity,  have  added 
cumulative  testimonial  to  our  high  tradi- 
tions of  patriotic  citizenship. 

We  who  are  today's  American  citizens  are 
now  the  custodians  of  those  traditions. 
They  have  brought  to  ua  a  dual  legacy  of 
the  greatest  good  fortune  and  the  mort 
commanding  responslbUlty  that  has  ever  be- 
fallen a  generation  of  citizens.  In  any  country 
at,  any   time,  as  a   native   heritage. 

We  are  basking  In  the  superlative  citizen 
blessings  of  this  American  heritage  beyond 
the  beneflcient  dreams  of  any  generation 
which  helped  to  build  it.  But  by  conspicu- 
ous contrast. 

We  are  discharging  its  equally  superlative 
citizen  responsibilities  so  Inadequately  as 
to  invite  the  indicting  Judgment  of  history 
aa  being  a  generation  of  American  traitors. 
And  it  will  not  reduce  the  Indictment, 
nor    restore    the    long    heritage    of    libertie* 


losable  thereby.  If  the  nature  of  our  treason 
is  less  despicably  overt  than  Inaldlotu  by 
default. 

But  such  it  is 

The  pHce  of  Uberty.  payable  In  ylgUance. 
rises  with  Ita  blewlnga.  In  tMa  age  of  su- 
perlatives the  price  equate*  with  the  shin- 
ing contrast  between  our  democratic  free- 
doms and  the  styi^an  depths  of  Commu- 
nist tyranny.  Thla  same  contraet  \b  the 
measure  of  freedom's  peril  In  these  tlmea. 
Never  waa  the  price  of  liberty  higher. 
Never  was  it  less  payable  with  deficits  In 
Vigil  nor  default*  In  performance,  such  a* 
those  which  tamlsb  our  contemporary  rec- 
ord of  citizen  stewardship  of  the  American 
heritage. 

As  patriot*  we  have  become  spectator*  to 
the  point  where  vigilance  by  the  many  shriv- 
els to  tolerated  ngllantism  by  the  few.  Tb* 
uncast  vote*  of  th*  casual  majority  are 
vetoed  by  the  casuistic  but  cast  vote*  of 
venal  tiUnorltle*:  uAtll  citizenship  become* 
more  literally  "sltlzenshlp  ' 

And  thus  doe*  a  placid  apathy  accumu- 
late, lulled  by  ignorance  of  new  and  subtly 
sinister  threats  to  our  freedom,  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  the  face  of  evidence  which  gen- 
erates its  own  uneasiness  of  mind  and  ero- 
sion of  soul,  even  am*ng  the  callow  and  th* 
callous,  I  offer  my  fellow  Americans  no  apol- 
ogies for  defining  our  collective  cltlsen  con- 
duct In  these  time*  a*  treason  by  default. 

If  this  publication  of  the  reason*  and  logic, 
which  lead  me  to  thl*  Indictment  by  defini- 
tion, lessen*  even  slightly  the  probabllltle* 
of  its  becoming  a  Judgment  of  history,  then 
apologle*  l>ecome  irrelevant;  my  error  wlU 
have  been  that  of  remaining  another  silent 
Citizen  too  long. 

Overt  or  subversive  treason  by  the  few  1* 
the  subject  here  only  In  that  defaulted  citi- 
zenship among  the  many  make*  it  possible. 
Rather  than  solaoe  to  wltch-himters,  I  could 
wish  thl*  tract  no  greater  success  than  that 
U  disturb,  mortify,  frighten,  provoke,  or 
otherwise  bestir  it*  reader*  in  prx>portlon  to 
their  own  citizen  apathy:  and  I  dedicate  it 
to  thoe*  sufflclently  bestirred  to  do  some- 
thing about  their  own  views  and  act*  a* 
American  cltljsen*.  Where  there  Is  no  citizen 
apathy  there  1*  no  cause  for  umbrage  here. 

DOMINION    BY    OPINION 

Nothing  1*  so  useless  to  a  democracy  aa 
citizen*  without  opinions.  Only  to  the  de- 
gree that  citizen*  form  and  act  on  their  own 
oplxklon*  can  a  democracy  be  strong.  De- 
mocracy cease*  to  be  an  end  whenever  and 
wherever  It  cease*  to  be  a  mean*  to  self- 
government  among  men.  To  recognize  and 
act  on  such  motivating  premises  seems  a 
logical  beginning  toward  the  objective  of 
urging  all  citizens  so  to  think  and  act  on  their 
own  Individual  equity  In  America. 

Had  it  not  been  for  those  generation*  of 
men  who  have  thought,  spoken,  and  fought 
for  their  opinion*  of  freedom,  and  thu*  de- 
vised and  secured   what  we  so  unthinkingly 


accept  a*  our  American  heritage.  It  would 
not  be  safe  for  m*  to  exprea*  nor  for  yoQ  to 
read  what  1*  written  her*  a*  personal  cltJ- 
Bsnship  opinion.  In  the  ac&nt  two  centurle* 
sinoe  Voltaire  declared.  "I  disapprove  of  what 
you  Bay,  but  I  wlU  defend  to  the  death  your 
right  to  aay  It,'  million*  of  men  have  died 
to  establish  thl*  right  which  we  now  have. 
Many  are  Btlll  dying  for  tbat  same  rlgkt  elae- 
where  In  the  world. 

Tet  many  among  u*  who  have  It  without 
earning  It  uae  It  poorly  for  our  generatUn 
and  do  little  to  pa**  It  securely  on  to  the 
next.  Thl*  iB  the  surest  way  to  help  lose  It 
fc»-  aU.  And  the  step*  toiward  It*  loa*  can 
be  counted  by  the  number  ot  Indivldtial  citi- 
zen* who  think,  "my  oplzdon  doesn't  eoont, 
so  why  should  I  have  one?"  Bach  of  u*  i* 
the  only  on*  who  can  mak*  hi*  cr  her  opin- 
ion count  aa  nothing.  Even  one  «uch  dere- 
Uct  citizen  1*  too  many. 

The  capacity  to  think,  and  thus  to  have 
personal  opinion.  Is  the  most  vital  and  dls- 
tlnguUhing  gift  to  man  from  hi*  Maker.  Of 
all  God's  creatures,  only  man  has  the  intel- 
lect, emotion*,  and  can  secure  the  knowledge 
essential  to  the  having  of  opinions  But  tt  is 
our  citizen  freedoms  which  give  right  of 
exercise  for  our  capacity  to  have  personal 
opinion.  In  our  way  ot  life,  therefor*,  citlaen 
opinion  should  rank  with  self-opinion,  and 
the  one  should  reinforce  th*  other.  Both 
should  reinforce  our  country.  Unless 
strength  doe*  thu*  flow  from  u*  wbo  are 
the  only  growing  root*  whloli  o\ir  democracy 
can  have,  then  we  will  have  lees  and  lees 
democracy — until  our  progency  have  none. 

A*  declared  by  it*  author*  In  preamble,  the 
predou*  but  fragile  theory  ol  our  democracy 
becomes  a  working  Belf-govemment  only  by 
consent  of  the  governed.  And  the  first  essen- 
tial of  this  consent  1*  Informed  opinion 
among  the  clUzen*,  personally  delegated  by 
expreealon.  Authority  delegated  by  citizen 
default  to  any  representaUve  Is  not  demo- 
cratic authority.  It  belles  government  of  or 
by  the  people  and  denies  government  for 
the  people.  Not  even  the  "pubMc  Interest" 
Is  discernible  In  a  public  opinion  vacuum 
derived  from  unexpressed  private  opinion*. 

If  today  we  have  a  growing  feeling  of 
cltlzsen  emptlnees.  It  1*  becauae  we  are  creat- 
ing ever  larger  »uch  vacuum*.  SyntheUc 
public  opinion,  enticed  and  expanded  from 
tiny  sample*  of  the  populace,  does  not  fiU 
In  the  voids  of  unthought  personal  opinion 
and  unexpressed  public  opinion.  Ccwnparlng 
and  quoting  pooled  anonymous  averages  Is  a 
poor  substitute  for  a  personally  and  vigor- 
ously debated  concensus  among  neighbors  or 
throughout  a  nation. 

In  our  citizen  roles  we  grow  In  need  of 
both  a  thlnk-lt-yourself  and  do-it-yourself 
movement.  On  what  are  called  public  Issues, 
In  lieu  of  "What  do  you  think?"  we  might 
better  aak  one  another,  "Who's  secondhand 
thoughts  are  you  wearing  today?"  Even  the 
bulk  of  our  small  talk  on  current  events  is 
less  often  invent-d  than  quoted.     Our  opin- 


ion* grcrw  more  patched  and  soUed  as  we  do 
^ot  our  own  InteUeotuai  laimdry.  Among 
l^Jlet*  ot  parrota  auch  citlaen  hypocrisy 
l^d  be  ead.  but  leaa  aerlou*  than  In  a 
^^mocracy  where  the  very  foundation  of  f ree- 
(Job's  dominion  reet  oo  citlaen  practice  of 
peiional  opinion. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 

That  which  we  call  the  Bill  of  Rights  I* 
Uideed  a  bill.  It*  price  to  each  citizen 
ibouJd  be,  and  morally  I*,  a  bUl  of  responsl- 
blUUee.  Both  lists  appear  to  have  been  mis- 
laid by  many  in  these  times. 

There  are  10  stated  rights  and  Implicit 
WiponslbUltlea  listed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
which  1*  in  turn  an  Integral  part  of  our 
ghleld  of  freedom,  the  ConstltuUon.  Regret- 
tably, our  modem  skills  In  measuring  "pub- 
lic opinion"  reveal  that  most  adult  citizen* 
can  Identify  lee*  than  half  of  these  rights. 

Two  of  those  uppermost  In  public  aware- 
ness are  the  right  to  free  speech  and  the 
right  to  voto.  The  attondlng,  and  even  pre- 
ceding. responslbUlty  of   both   1*  surely  to 

XXiXnk. to  be  aware  of  the  consequences  even 

of  keeping  silent  or  not  voting. 

Where  there  1*  suppression  of  either  right, 
there  Is  quickening  pubUc  outcry,  a  trend 
which  at  least  again  bespeaks  the  kind  of 
vlgllanoe  which  Is  the  pries*  ot  Uberty.  Why 
then  do  we  value  ao  UghUy  In  use  these 
freedom*  when  they  are  not  abridged?  Vigi- 
lance Is  poorly  served  by  Ignorance  of  that 
which  requires  the  vigilance,  and  not  at  all 
In  a  democracy  by  sUence  among  the  sen- 
tries In  their  forums  and  absence  from  their 
polling  booth*. 

In  the  time  of  these  rights'  aborning  for 
us.  Thomas  Paine  observed  that  "It 
would  be  strange  Indeed  if  so  celestial  an 
article  as  freedom  should  not  be  highly 
rated."  But  more  prophetically  for  us  than 
necessary  for  the  embattled  citizens  who  se- 
cured our  BUl  of  Rights,  he  also  added, 
"What  we  obtain  too  cheap,  we  esteem  too 
lightly." 

I*  thl*  why  we  keep  uninformed  and  oUent 
on  public  Issue*  behind  our  ornamental  think 
signs,  and  turn  up  absent  at  the  polling 
booths?  And  when  we  do  vote,  how  often 
1*  It  to  obtain  cheaply  tor  us  what  our  chil- 
dren may  pay  again  for  as  dearly  as  did 
our  ancestM'*? 

Tee.  we  have  right*:  no  citizenry  ever  had 
more.  If  we  cringe  from  accepting  our  own 
stewardship  of  them.  It  is  not  because  we 
lack  enduring  criteria  from  the  past,  either 
as  history  or  Its  profound  Interpretation. 
Wrote  Edmund  B\irke,  to  ua  If  we  care  to 
read  and  heed  words  which  we  Ignore  at  our 
peril: 

"Men  are  qualified  for  civil  liberty  in  exact 
proportion  to  their  disposition  to  put  chains 
upon  their  own  appetites;  In  proportion  as 
their  love  of  Justice  Is  above  their  rapacity: 
in  proportion  as  their  soundness  and  sobriety 
of  understanding  is  above  their  vanity  and 
presumption:  In  proportion  as  they  are  dis- 
posed to  llston  to  the  counsels  of  the  wise 
and  good,  in  preference  to  the  flattery  of 
knaves.  Society  cannot  exist  unless  a  con- 
trolling power  upon  the  wlU  and  appetite 
Is  placed  somewhere;  and  the  less  of  it  there 
Is  within,  the  more  there  must  be  of  It 
without." 

THE    ANSWERS    ARE    WITHIN 

It  has  become  fashionable  In  these  evasive 
times  for  us  to  search  outwardly  for  that 
"soundness  and  sobriety  of  understanding" 
which  we  should  not  need  a  Burke  to  tell 
MB  must  He  within  a  citizenry.  We  go  about 
asking,  "Whafs  wrong  with  America?" 
"What  should  be  the  new  goal*  for  America?" 
"How  do  we  get  America  moving  again?" 

There  1*  less  wrong  with  America,  as  a 
Nation,  than  was  or  Is  wrong  with  any  na- 
tion In  hUtory:  and  history  Itself  Is  America's 
greatest  attesting  eulogy.  Nor  la  there  any 
more  wrong  with  America'*  goals  than  was 
ever  wrong  with  them:  no  nation  has  pursued 
higher  goal*  more  nobly. 


Our  Nation'*  Foimdlng  Father*  aet  them- 
*elve*  DO  a  high  oourae.  and  to  It  they 
pledged  their  Uvea,  their  fortxmes,  and  their 
aacred  honor.  A*  for  getting  America  mov- 
ing again  on  that  course,  the  prime  requisite 
Is  to  get  Americans  moving  again.  Ours  Is 
lees  a  lagging  nation  than  a  nation  of  lag- 
gard citizens.  And  the  conscience  of  most  of 
us  would  concede  that  there  is  little  wrong 
under  many  headings  that  couldnt  or 
wouldn't  be  quickly  remedied  by  some  self- 
correction  of  what's  wrong  with  us  who  are 
the  casual  citizen  custodians  of  all  that  Is 
America  and  the  American  tradition. 

Past  problems  In  our  Nation's  history  have 
not  been  solved  by  evasion  of  their  true 
Identification  nor  by  disguising  their  root 
causes.  And  we  affront  that  vigorous  ver- 
nacular tradition  of  calling  a  spade  a  spade 
by  the  shoulder-shrugging,  byslttlng,  buck- 
passing  refusal  to  identify  ourselves  and  our 
shamefxil  citizen  conduct  as  the  root  causes 
of  whatever  Is  currently  wrong  with 
America. 

It  Is  equaUy  speclou*  to  sit  back  and  heap 
abusive  blame  upon  our  elected  leaders.  It 
I*  a  function  of  democracy  to  elect  Its  own 
leaders,  and  thoae  It  alffU  reflect  the  direc- 
tion In  which  It*  cltlf'M  are  wUllng  to  be 
led.  America  ha*  made  her  greateet  letkders 
by  following  them  to  greatness,  supporting 
them  en  route. 

Nor  do  we  lack  directing  document*  ade- 
quate to  our  continuing  Journey  which  have 
been  proven  by  test.  We  might  better  con- 
sult as  guides,  more  than  adulate  as  hoUday 
ornaments,  those  same  charts  which  have 
already  secured  men  more  freedom  than 
have  any  ether  In  history.  They  contain 
truths  no  less  true,  commandments  no  less 
clear,  and  directions  no  less  dangerous  for 
freemen  to  Ignore  than  when  they  were 
written.  But  their  formulas  for  freedom 
aU  work  only  by  the  responsible  citizen  uae 
thereof. 

On  the  seamy  side  of  American  history 
the  raveled  thread*  are  those  which  run  to 
the  occasions  where  the  citizenry  have  been 
tempted,  or  their  leaders  permitted,  to  seek 
the  easy  way  around  hard  questions  which 
blocked  the  Nation's  progress.  And  most 
stateemanly  silhouetted  are  those  leaders 
who  persuaded  their  citizen  supporters  to 
scorn  the  demeaning  detours  aroxmd  prin- 
ciple. Even  the  American  vernacular  echoes 
with  aphorlBms  which  Thomas  Edison  well 
summarized  in  saying,  "II  the  answer  Is  easy, 
it  is  wrong." 

THE    cmZENSHIP   CAP 

There  Is  usually  a  wide  gap  between  a 
hard  problem  and  an  easy  answer.  In  mat- 
ters of  citizenship,  the  mcM^  evasive,  Inade- 
quate, or  otherwise  knowingly  "wrong"  the 
answer,  the  more  likely  the  gap  Is  to  be  lUled 
with  bad  feelings  along  with  poor  results. 
It  should  hardly  be  surprising,  then,  that 
there  \a  an  elusive  something  amlsa  in  our 
midst  which  produces  a  malaise  of  emotions 
among  American*  as  Americans. 

In  our  great  "what's  wrong?"  debate  there 
seems  significance  In  the  consensus  that 
there  Is  something  emotionally  missing  from 
the  American  environment.  Its  Inward  ab- 
sence bothers  us  more  In  spirit  than  doe* 
the  outward  presence  of  some  new  and  more 
material  problems,  on  which  we  try  errone- 
ously to  charge  off  the  blame. 

There  Is  no  shortage  of  description  of  the 
too  many,  too  big,  too  costly,  and  too  com- 
plicated problems  which  confront  us  In  these 
times.  But,  again,  what  a  dearth  there  Is  of 
diagnosis  In  terms  of  defaulted  citizenship. 
This  omission  Is  made  even  more  ironic  yet 
conspicuous  by  the  now  standard  prescrip- 
tion of  solution  through  more  government. 

Even  granted  that  the  size  and  complexity 
of  modern  problems  make  more  government 
the  Beemingly  efisiest  answer,  they  shoiQd 
also  make  zhore  citizenship,  and  certainly 
better  citizenship,  equally  eeaenUal.  If  our* 
Is  stlU  a  government  of,  by,  and  for  the  peo- 


ple, then  more  "of"  and  more  "for"  should 
require  more  "by";  and  this  can  be  supplied 
only  by  more  and  better  citizen  participa- 
tion. 

XNNXX    CKACKa   ZN    ICANT    VtEBen    BBXA 

Renewed  dtlaenahlp  practice  1*  most  likely 
to  be  fOTthoomlng  If  and  when  it  1*  pre- 
ceeded  by  a  resurgence  erf  that  good  citizen- 
ship feeling,  once  called  "patriotism"^ — a 
t«Tn  seldom  used  in  everyday  conversation 
anymore.  It  Is  not  the  crack  in  the  Liberty 
Bell  in  Philadelphia,  but  rather  the  cracks 
In  the  bells  of  conscience  within  as  a*  citi- 
zens, which  mute  patriotic  expressslon 
among  us.  When  J.  Edgar  Hoover  voices 
with  deep  regret  that.  "The  apologetic  ap- 
proach to  patriotism  Is  becoming  fashion- 
able," our  consciences  teU  us  why.  Spon- 
taneous  patriotic  display  1*  liable  to  Btlr 
more  of  a  sense  of  shameful  hypocrisy  than 
of  pride  U  we  are  Inwardly  uncertain  of  how 
really  patriotic  we  are.  as  measured  by  our 
citizenship  conduct. 

Ck>nver8ely,  it  is  equally  understandable 
why  our  pent-up  and  frustrated  patriotic 
feelings  burst  forth  In  self -renewing  approval 
when  a  magnlflcenUy  humble  reincarnation 
of  the  American  citizen  prototype  Uke  the 
astronaut.  Coi.  John  Glenn,  aays  few  us,  "I 
know  I  sUU  get  a  real-hard-to-deflne  feeling 
down  inside  when  the  flag  goes  by  and  I  know 
all  of  you  do  too." 

In  this  era  when  citizenship  and  even 
patriotism  are  otwcured  by  the  translation  of 
"citizen-  Into  "taxpayer."  Colonel  Glenn  may 
well  have  given  Americans  a  full  return  on 
tbe  astronomical  costs  of  his  pioneering  trip; 
less  by  his  outer -space  perspective  on  the 
earth,  than  by  his  introspective  reminder 
that  "I  am  an  American  citizen"  can  stUl  be 
a  patriotic  speech  In  ItseU;  that  It  can  still 
stiffen  the  back  with  pride  and  bend  the 
head  with  humility  at  the  same  time;  that  it 
BtiU  speaks  Inwardly  about  flags  and  heroes. 
Ideal*  and  rights;  and  that  to  feel  like  an 
American  citizen  can  still  be  an  unblurred 
good  feeling. 

Urr  UB  BE  CITIZENS  AGAIN 

If  we  are  surfeited  with  vlcarlovis  viewing 
from  the  subsidized  sidelines,  let  us  rejoin 
the  American  p»rade  as  marchers,  as  par- 
ticipating citizens.  Obviously,  we  cannot  aU 
be  astronauts;  and  the  complex  too-blgness 
of  the  challenges  which  beset  us  on  all  sides 
as  citizens  may  seem  only  to  add  harassment 
to  the  embarrassing  demand :  "Ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you;  ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country."  But  surely  the 
worst  thing  we  can  do  Is  to  continue  the 
conspiracy  of  sUence  whereby  we  cloak  our 
citizenship  concern  In  muted  self-crltlclsm 
which  fools  no  one,  least  of  all  ourselves. 

We  must  all  start  from  where  we  are,  but 
It  Is  a  minority  Indeed  among  us  who  have 
no  means  whatever  to  practice  better  citizen- 
ship where  It  begins— within  the  individual. 
One  first  step,  as  simple  as  it  1b  basic,  can 
be  to  take  thought  and  then  write  down  per- 
sonal answers  to  the  question,  "What  does 
American  citizenship  mean  to  me?" 

It  win  come  as  a  rude  shock  to  many  to 
realize  that  never  once  In  their  lifetime  have 
they  ever  faced  squarely  up  to  thU  question. 
Yet  simply  to  pose  and  ponder  It  honestly 
is  the  quickest  and  surest  beginning  on  an- 
swers to  "What  can  I  do  for  my  country?" 
At  the  barest  level  there  is  self  value  a* 
well  as  civic  virtue  In  the  answer  that  a 
better  person  make*  a  better  citizen;  and 
the  line  of  bettermen  runs  In  upward  gambit 
through  better  parent,  better  neighbor,  bet- 
ter participant  In  the  whole  of  society  undw 
democracy. 

As  for  better  means  toward  such  better 
ends,  the  very  complexity  which  now  attend* 
every  role  In  life  dramatize*  again  the  op- 
portunity which  first  set  man  on  his  upward 
course  to  the  democracy  and  freedom  which 
we  enjoy — acceaa  to  growing  knowledge.  No 
more  universal  means  can  be  found,  toward 
goals  that  serve  citizenship  at  every  level,  to 
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compare  with  knowledge;  and  never  was 
nvore  knowledge  more  acceealble  to  more  peo- 
ple In  a  free  society.  Equally.  Ignorance  was 
never  less  an  excuse  few  defaulted  citizen- 
ship. 

IN    tONOKANCE    LIXS    CHAOS 

Ignorance  Is  the  dark  side  of  knowledge 
and  each  generation  must  ll^bt  the  lamps 
of  learning  for  the  next.  How  much  more 
enlightenment,  then,  must  we  generate  In 
this  age  of  accelerating  change  for  that 
never-ending  race  between  education  and 
catastrophe,  lest  freedom  plunge  Into  dark- 
ness. It  was  out  of  concern  for  his  America 
then  and  our  America  now  Ln  this  race  that 
Jefferson  warned,  "The  Nation  which  expects 
to  be  ignorant  and  free  expects  what  never 
was  and  never  will  be." 

Today  our  very  enemies  renew  this  warn- 
ing. In  a  declared  war  for  men's  minds,  they 
have  vowed  to  bury  us  Their  choice  of 
weapons,  amidst  a  truce  of  mutual  terror  in 
atomic  armaments.  Is  subversive  propaganda 
and  economic  warfare.  Citizen  Ignorance  Is 
our  Achilles  heel  In  either  such  conflict  and 
the  reasons  are  as  direct  as  the  danger  is 
deadly. 

That  which  we  call  the  American  way  of 
life  is  as  a  bundle  of  freedoms,  each  one 
reinforcing  all,  and  secured  by  our  citizen 
vigilance  in  practice  of  the  rights  which  bind 
the  whole  bundle  of  freedoms  together.  A 
critical  danger,  as  revealed  by  the  analogy, 
lies  In  the  fact  that  even  the  strongest 
bundle  can  be  weakened  If  any  stick  can 
bo  worked  loose.  By  propaganda  and  eco- 
nomic warfare  the  Cksmmunlsts  cunningly 
work  to  loosen  those  freedoms  least  secured 
by  our  citizen  vigilance,  backed  by  under- 
standing. 

It  Is  no  coincidence  that  they  concentrate 
on  our  economic  freedoms.  The  American 
economy  Is  the  central  arsenal  of  the  whole 
free  world  In  both  military  and  economic 
warfare  materiel.  Besides  being  the  most 
productive  and  powerful  economy  on  earth, 
Itis  also  the  most  complex.  It  operates  on 
the  same  principle  of  citizen  participant 
control  as  does  the  democracy  wlilch  it  sup- 
ports. However,  by  our  own  admission,  our 
economic  freedoms  are  less  well  compre- 
hended by  the  average  citizen  than  are  such 
other  freedoms  in  our  bundle  as  freedom  of 
religion,  of  the  press,  or  of  speech.  To  the 
degree  that  we  are  In  frequent  dispute,  even 
among  ourselves,  over  our  economic  freedoms, 
they  are  the  least  secure  in  our  bundle. 

It  is  all  of  a  sinister  pleoe,  therefore,  that 
our  enemies  center  their  war  of  words  on  our 
"capitalism,"  subverslvely  within  America 
and  propagandlstlcally  throughout  the  world. 
Their  lies  are  the  cheapest  of  all  possible  am- 
munition and  citizen  l(?norance  la  the  least 
defense  against  such  a  siege.  Where  the 
truth  Is  not  known,  our  statistics  of  abun- 
dance convert  easily  into  stlgn^as. 

Wherever  economic  Ignorance  provides  a 
stage,  at  home  or  abroad,  our  domestic  pros- 
perity can  be  reviled  as  capitalistic  greed  and 
our  International  largesse  decried  as  mate- 
rialistic imperialism  On  economic  issues  our 
own  citizen  freedom  of  speech,  practiced  In 
lux\irlous  and  dangerous  unawareness  of  fact, 
affords  our  enemies  some  of  their  most  devas- 
tating propaganda  against  us.  As  with  all 
problems  of  citizen  Ignorance  In  a  democracy, 
the  solution  to  which  every  individual  can 
contribute  lies  In  education,  not  censorship; 
In  awareness,  not  apathy 

A     TIME     FOR     CrriZEN     WARRIORS 

Americans  no  longer  plow  with  muskets  In 
hand.  But  If  we  wish  truly  to  live  consist- 
ent with  our  strong  and  honorable  tradiUons 
of  citizen  soldiers,  then  we  can  aU  take  up 
this  modern  conflict  where  our  enemies  have 
chosen  to  Join  it.  In  reality  It  is  our  strong- 
est ground  they  seek  to  vindermlne.  It  is  In 
our  unique  capacities  to  work  together  that 
the  individual  American  has  contributed  so 


much  economic  strength  to  the  miracle  of 
America.  And  the  truth  about  that  miracle 
Is  Its  own  best  defense  in  wars  of  words  tor 
men's  minds  or  In  wars  of  productivity  for 
men's  well-being. 

There  should  be  no  mystery  then  about 
what  the  Individual  citizen  soldier  can  do  to 
help  his  country  In  times  of  such  conflict 
Where  our  productive  sUength  to  protect 
every  form  of  freedom  at  home  and  abroad 
depends  on  the  decisionmaking  wisdom  of 
minions  of  individual  citizens,  economic 
literacy  becomes  as  vital  to  vigilance  ss  eco- 
nomic ignorance  becomes  an  Achilles  heel 
Even  behind  a  secure  military  defense  our 
beneflcient  way  of  life  can  grow  no  faster 
than  the  soundness  of  decisions  made  by  its 
beneficiaries.  Every  citizen  has  a  role  In 
making  those  decisions  wisely 

WHAT  MANNER  Or  LEGACT  PROM   US' 

We  recognize  that  freedom  is  Indivisible 
among  us.  It  must  also  be  Indivisible  as  be- 
tween generations  if  we  wish  our  children 
to  receive,  enjoy  and  pass  on  the  legacy  of 
American  freedom.  It  Is  In  this  transfer 
that  we  as  custodians  of  our  heritage  face  a 
greater  citizen  challenge  than  did  our  prede- 
cessors; and  for  a  reason  that  Is  everyday 
more  evident  to  all  of  us  The  truth  that 
makes  men  free  is  not  a  static  thing  and  ours 
Is  an  era  of  knowledge  explosion,  even  more 
than  of  population  explosion. 

As  life  grows  more  complex,  more  oil  of 
knowledge  is  needed  In  every  lamp  of  citi- 
zenship If  freedom  is  to  keep  shining  in  all 
its  facets.  Whether  it  is  for  us  whose  paths 
along  the  American  way  of  life  have  been 
bettered  and  extended  by  knowledge  applied, 
or  for  our  children  who  need  still  more 
knowledge  for  the  still  longer  lives  in  pros- 
pect. Ignorance  becomes  an  ever  greater  ad- 
versary of  citizenship. 

Amidst  the  confrontations  of  complexity 
in  life,  concern  mounts,  beyond  the  natural 
doubts  as  between  generations,  about  Juve- 
nile delinquency.  Even  as  the  need  for  more 
knowledge  mounts,  the  more  young  are 
scorning  the  greater  education  which  they 
need.  Parents  blame  the  schools  and  edu- 
cators blame  the  parents  The  whole  process 
reflect  an  Inherent  citizenship  defaultency, 
and  democracy  shares  the  loss  with  each 
dropout. 

The  complexities  of  our  times  do  not 
change  the  principles  of  democracy,  which 
rest  on  enlightened  cltlzeiishlp;  but  they 
enormously  challenge  Its  practice.  And  the 
more  citizens  there  are  In  numbers,  the 
more — rather  than  the  fewer— informed  citi- 
zens It  takes  to  make  the  majority  decisions, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  democracy. 

DOMESTIC      UNCOMMITTED      NEUTRALS 

The  list  grows  ever  longer,  therefore,  of 
things  which  every  citizen  can  know  as  well 
as  do  for  his  count-y.  And  the  price  of  free- 
dom goes  up  with  the  degrees  of  Ignorance 
against  which  It  must  contend.  Every  gen- 
eration of  democ.acy  Is  divisible  into  its 
citizens  and  so  is  the  price  of  Its  span  of 
freedom.  Every  defaulting  citizen  adds  to 
the  price  of  both  which  must  be  borne  by 
his  neighbors.  The  can  make  up  for  his 
apathy  even  less  than  for  his  Ignorance. 

Against  naked  armed  force  In  the  world 
America  Ls  Invincibly  garrisoned.  She  does 
not  want  for  brave  and  vigilant  soldiers. 
Against  the  forces  of  ignorance  in  the  war 
for  men's  minds  America  Is  not  so  well  gar- 
risoned. Nor  Is  It  the  uncommitted  neutrals 
In  the  world  who  hold  the  balance.  Moreso 
It  is  the  uncommitted  neutral  citizens 
within  America's  garrison  who  sap  her 
strength.  In  wars  of  Ideas,  against  Ideologies 
which  feed  on  ignorance,  uninformed  citi- 
zens make  poor  soldiers  and  worse  sentries. 
Apathetic  citizenship  In  such  a  war,  declared 
and  raffing  even  within  American,  equates 
with  treason  by  default. 


Wirtx  Decries  Failure  To  Hire  Dne  to  Aft 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Sevtember  28,  1964 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  wish  to  include 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
written  recently  by  Mr.  Prank  C.  Porter 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  September  24.  1964.  By  referring  to 
page  2756  of  the  February  13.  1964,  Con- 
gressional Record.  It  is  rather  apparent 
very  limited  Information  Is  possessed  by 
officials  of  various  departments  as  to  the 
number  of  older  people  who  are  refused 
work  in  the  Government  when  they  seek 
it: 

WiRTz    Decries    Failure    To    Hire    Dux    to 
Age 

(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 

Lat>or  Secretary  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz  ripped 
into  employers  yesterday  for  refusing  to  hire 
workers  because  of  age. 

"This  Is  a  shortsighted,  cruel  discrimina- 
tion, which  deprives  our  economy  of  much 
valuable  skill  and  exp>erlence.  and  deprives 
older  workers  of  a  chance  to  contribute  to 
the  society  of  which  they  are  a  part."  he 
said. 

The  Secretary  addressed  the  Conference  of 
State  Agencies  Administering  Age  Discrimi- 
nation Laws.  Later  in  the  day  he  switched 
his  attention  to  the  other  end  of  the  age 
scale,  speaking  before  a  forum  on  youth  em- 
ployment problems. 

While  Wlrtz's  stand  against  age  discrimi- 
nation Is  not  new,  his  remarks  underscore  a 
developing  dilemma  posed  by  a  counter- 
vailing trend  toward  compulsory  and  early 
retirement  for  older  workers. 

Earlier  this  month  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers signed  contracts  with  Chrysler  and  Ford 
that  lower  the  compulsory  retirement  age 
from  68  to  66  and  offer  a  bonus  to  employees 
who  retire  as  early  as  65.  Much  of  the  same 
sort  of  deal  with  signed  by  the  United  Rub- 
ber Workers  with  major  tire  companies  a 
month  earlier. 

The  rationale  for  early  retirement  was  suc- 
cinctly explained  by  UAW  Preeident  Walter 
P.  Reuther  at  the  union's  convention  last 
March. 

"When  there's  a  choice  Isetween  an  older 
worked  bucking  the  line  and  a  younger 
worker  walking  the  street,"  he  said,  "let's 
retire  the  older  worker  and  put  the  younger 
guy  on  the  Job." 

At  first  glance  It  would  appear  that  Wlrtz 
Is  trying  to  put  older  workers  Into  Jobs  at 
the  very  time  Walter  Reuther  Is  trying  to 
kick  them  out. 

This  is  an  oversimplification,  of  course 
The  Secretary  made  It  clear,  for  example, 
that  he  was  talking  at>out  workers  too  old  to 
meet  many  employers'  specifications  but  too 
young  to  retire. 

But  this  in  turn  raises  two  perplexing 
questions: 

What  Is  a  reasonable  retirement  age? 
Is  compulsory  retirement  in  Itself  discrimi- 
nation against  the  older  worker? 

The  target  age  for  most  early  retirement 
plans  is  55.  The  object  of  the  plan  is  ob- 
vious: To  ration  scarce  work  In  a  particular 
industry,  particularly  where  employment  is 
declining  because  of  technological  Innova- 
tion, and  to  g^lve  the  younger  worker  a  break. 
The  Labor  Department's  1964  Manpower 
Report,  however,  had  this  to  say: 


196J^ 

••When  a  worker  leaves  the  work  force  at 
ace  66  the  economic  loss  to  the  Nation  and 
to  the  individual  is  substantial.  On  the 
rjerage,  a  B5-year-old  man  has  12  additional 
nan  of  work  ahead  of  him;  this  represents 
^ore  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  work  life 

Where  the  B5-year  eArly  retirement  age  Is 
m  effect  It  Is  usually  not  mandatory,  al- 
though some  of  the  rubt>er  contracts  leave 
It  to  the  opUon  of  the  employer  or  to  "mu- 
tual agreement."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
extra  benefits  above  regular  pension  pay- 
ments offered  the  early  retiree  are  a  not-so- 
gubtle  hint  that  he's  no  longer  wanted  on  the 

-^  payroll. 

As  for  compulsory  retirement,  it  Is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  common,  thus  eliminat- 
ing more  and  more  Job  opportunities  for 
workers  over  68  at  the  very  time  the  John- 
ion  administration  Is  pledging  a  massive 
effort  to  make  them  available  for  all  those 
wlUlng  and  able  to  work. 

The  main  impetus  for  such  restrictions 
sod  Inducements  generally  comes  during  pe- 
riods of  high  employment.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  for  Instance,  was  intended  In 
large  part  to  move  older  persons  out  of  the 
work  force  and  thus  help  younger  ones  at  a 
time  when  unemployment  was  In  the  20- 
percent  range. 

Today,  business  and  consumer  demand  Is 
accelerating  rapidly  and  the  unemployment 
-  rate  Is  Inching  downward,  raising  hopes  for 
s  full -employment  economy.  This  may 
prove  to  be  older  workers'  best  insurance 
against  discriminatory  hiring  practices  and 
against  a  premature  one-way  ticket  to  the 
rocking  chair. 
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Father  Patrick  McPoIin,  Giaplain  of  the 
Clucafo  Police  Department 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  UBONATI 

or  nxiNOU 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28. 1964 

Mr.  LTBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Father 
Patrick  J,  McPolln.  chaplain  of  the  po- 
lice department,  is  one  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated of  God's  servants  in  the  service  of 
humanity.  His  work  encompasses  the 
entire  field  of  human  endeavor  to  serve 
the  penniless  and  the  friendless.  He  is 
cognizant  of  the  problems  of  human 
rights,  of  individual  freedom  and  per- 
sonal liberty  and  works  at  It.  You  may 
And  him  in  a  courtroom  interceding 
for  a  first  offender  or  fostering  the  cause 
of  an  immigrant  visitor  overstaying  his 
visa. 

Father  "Pat"  as  he  is  affectionately 
called  is  the  true  religionist  w-ho  does  not 
turn  away  anyone  because  of  the  unpop- 
ularity of  his  cause — he  only  requires 
truthful  information  and  complete 
understanding  of  the  problem.  He  ?it- 
tracts  for  his  services  the  little  people 
who  wander  through  life,  unwatched.  un- 
honored,  and  unwashed — not  the  dregs 
of  society,  but  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 

Father  Pat,  in  his  everyday  life  of 
activity,  reflecta  the  characteristics  in 
principle  of  hia  patron,  St  Jude — the 
patron  saint  of  the  department  of  po- 
hce — the  difficult  and  impossible  cases 
as  intercessor. 

The  mayor  of  Chicago,  Richard  Daley, 
accepts  >»im  as  the  distinguished  advo- 


cate priest,  who  tempers  public  opinion  In 
the  defense  of  unfortunates  who  need  a 
friend  to  plead  for  them  for  a  chance  to 
make  good.  "Rie  mayor  is  his  friend  as 
are  members  of  the  Illinois  congressional 
delegation,  city,  coimty,  and  State  of- 
ficials. 

Father  Pat,  in  aiding  the  unfortunate 
and  counseling  men  and  women  in  their 
troubles,  remains  true  to  his  trust  in 
Christ.  He  has  endeared  himself  to  the 
people  of  Chicago  because  of  his  unselfish 
dedication  in  his  services  to  others — and 
the  members  of  the  police  department, 
regardless  of  their  religious  affiliation 
venerate  Father  Pat,  not  only  for  his 
work  among  the  poor,  but  as  a  man  of 
action  in  getting  things  done.  The  de- 
partment supports  his  charitable  acts  and 
spiritual  responsibilities  to  a  man.  To  be 
loved  by  your  fellows  is  the  greatest  re- 
ward to  a  man  of  the  cloth — everyone  is 
so  proud  of  Father  Pat.  He  has  God's 
blessing  in  his  meritorious  work,  together 
with  our  prayers. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the 
Sunday  Issue.  September  27,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune — special  feature  writer, 
Prank  Haramija,  did  a  masterful  woric: 
Father  Pat.  Poucemkn's  Guide — Chaplain 
ON  Cau.  roa  24  Houas  a  Dat 
(By  Frank  Haramija) 

One  of  the  busiest  men  stationed  at  cen- 
tral police  headquarters  Is  Father  Patrick 
J.  McPolln,  47.  chaplain  of  the  Chicago  PoUce 
E>epartment. 

Father  Pat,  a  member  of  the  Claretlan  Mis- 
sionary Fathers,  was  appointed  director  of 
the  police  branch  of  St.  Jude's  league  shortly 
after  his  ordination  to  1943  and  was  as- 
signed to  police  work. 

As  police  chaplain.  Father  Pat  frequenUy 
visits  poUcemen  to  district  stations,  hos- 
pitals, and  their  homes. 

MTNISTSa    TO    DTXNG    OmCERS 

Of  the  42  officers  killed  to  the  line  of  duty 
since  1944,  Father  Pat  ministered  to  20  to 
their  dying  moments.  It  frequently  was  his 
task  to  tofonn  widows  of  their  husbands' 
deaths  and  to  offer  spiritual  and  inatertal 
help. 

Further  Pat  is  on  call  24  hours  a  day.  7  days 
a  week,  and  he  never  knows  when  the  phone 
will  ring  to  the  early  morning  hours.  It  was 
one  of  theee  mornings,  September  11,  that  he 
was  awakened  by  an  emergency  call  from  the 
police  coenmunlcatlons  center.  The  caU  told 
of  a  policeman  dying  of  bums  after  his  squad 
car  crashed  during  a  chase  and  exploded 
into  flame.  An  hour  later  Father  Pat  re- 
ceived another  call  that  an  off-duty  police 
officer  was  fatally  wounded  while  making  an 
arrest. 

A  TRAGIC    MEMCMIT 

Father  Pat  has  answered  many  such  emer- 
gency calls,  and  yet  the  one  that  Is  Imbedded 
most  deeply  In  his  mind  was  when  he  spent 
more  than  36  hours  helping  Identify  more 
than  90  young  bodies,  children  who  had  died 
in  the  fire  of  the  Lady  of  Angeles  Grammar 
School. 

Father  Pat  averages  about  500  sick  calls 
and  attends  at  least  400  wakes  during  a 
year. 

With  the  revamping  of  the  police  training 
program  In  1962  he  now  spends  6  semester 
hours  at  the  police  academy  instructing  re- 
cruits In  the  ethics  and  morals  of  their  fu- 
ture work  as  policemen  diirlng  their  13-week 
training. 

He  has  written  numwous  articleB  for 
Catholic  pubUcatlons,  on  police  ethics,  a  po- 
liceman's role  to  public  service,  and  tributes 
to  police  oOcera.  He  also  lectures  to  civic 
groups  and  fraternal  organisations. 


PLATS  LIAISON  ROLE 


"I  feel  that  I  have  been  performing  a  liai- 
son duty  between  the  poUce  department  and 
the  public,  of  brtoglng  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  dedication  and  the  responsibilities 
of  a  policeman  to  the  citizens  that  he 
serves."  said  Father  Pat.  He  often  borrows 
a  quote  from  the  late  President  Kennedy 
about  police: 

"God  and  not  the  policeman,  all  men 
adore.  In  time  of  danger  and  not  before. 
When  the  danger  is  past  and  all  things 
righted,  God  Is  forgotten  and  the  policeman 
Is  slighted." 

Father  Pat  has  enlisted  the  clergy  of  all 
faiths  to  attend  stricken  members  of  the 
department.  The  chaplaincy  of  the  Chi- 
cago Police  Department  is  now  shared  with 
two  prominent  clergymen.  Rabbi  Bernard 
D  Per  low  and  the  Reverend  Robert  A.  Hol- 
derby.  They  have  offices  on  the  lath  floor  to 
the  central  police  headquarters  building, 
1121  South  state  Street. 

As  director  of  the  police  branch  of  St. 
Jude's  League,  Father  Pat  has  spiritual  re- 
sponsibility for  more  than  9,000  members. 

AIDS  BTTTDENTS  Or  PRIEbTHOOO 

The  charitable  aim  of  St.  Jude's  League  is 
to  aid  the  education  of  young  men  studying 
for  the  priesthood.  St.  Jude's  Seminary  at 
Momence,  was  started  through  flnanclal  help 
from  the  league. 

The  monthly  meetings  are  a  social  gather- 
ing place  for  the  members  and  their  wives. 
After  business  sessions,  the  members  are  en- 
tertained by  prominent  show  people  who  are 
In  the  city  at  the  time.  Danny  Thomas,  a 
friend  of  St.  Jude's  League  since  1945  and  a 
very  close  friend  to  Father  Pat,  makes  a  potot 
to  stop  at  the  league's  haU  whenever  he  is  to 
town. 

The  police  branch  of  St.  Jude's  League  was 
founded  In  February  1932. 

St.  Jude,  one  of  the  12  apostles,  has  been 
known  as  the  patron  of  difficult  and  impos- 
sible cases.     In  view  of  their  many  despera- , 
tions   In    the    line    of   duty,   the    policemen 
chose  him  as  their  heavenly  totercessor. 


Yoong  Democrab  Reject  Embalminf  of 
State  LegislatiTc  Bodies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or    MARYLAND 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTES 
Monday,  September  28,  1964 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  Maryland 
recently  passed  a  resolution  endorsing 
the  one-man,  one-vote  principle  laid 
down  in  the  Supreme  Court's  famous 
reapportionment  decision.  I  am  proud 
of  their  position  and  wish  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

District  Heights,  Md., 

September  17,  1964. 
Hon.  Carlton  R.  Sickles, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Caklton  :  Enclosed  herewith  U  a  reso- 
lution passed  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  Maryland  on 
September  12,  1964. 

As  their  newly  elected  president,  I  have 
been  directed  by  our  convention  to  convey 
to  you  our  deep  felt  commitment  to  the 
prtoclple  recently  enunciated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  of  one 
man,  one  vote.  We  are  greatly  coooemed 
over  recent  efforts  on  the  part  of  many 
groups,  as  weU  as  the  CoogreM,  to  lessen  or 
negate  the  impact  of  this  historic  decUlon. 
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1  would  urge  you,  a«  I  know  you  are  doing, 
to  take  whatever  action  U  necessary  to  In- 
sure timely  consideration  of  all  reapportion- 
ment cases  by  the  courts  of  our  land. 
With  kind  regards,  I  an\. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stknt  H.  Hotek. 
President,  Young  Democratic  Club$  of 
Maryland. 


Resolution  Adopted  bt  the  Young  Demo- 
ckatic  clubs  of  maryland.  september  12, 
1964.  IN  Convention  Assembled 

This  convention  gives  Its  strong  endorse- 
ment to  the  principle  of  one  person,  one  vote 
In  electing  all  State  legislators.  We  urge  the 
defeat  of  any  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  dilute  this  principle 
In  any  State.  We  also  oppose  any  attempt 
In  the  U.S.  Ck>ngress  to  delay  or  to  limit 
orderly  action  by  the  courts  in  reapportion- 
ment cases.  We  believe  that  such  attempts 
are  not  only  an  unwarranted  attack  on  the 
traditional  separation  of  powers  between  the 
branches  of  Oovenunent,  but  also  that  they 
would  tend  to  prolong  and  even  perpetuate 
malaportloned  legislative  bodies  which  al- 
ready have  been  declared  unconstitutional 
In  composition 


The  Weapons  Controveray 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  WESTUND 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28.  1964 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  a  magazine  with 
a  widespread  reputation  for  objectivity 
in  its  news  columns,  has  recently  per- 
formed a  valuable  service  for  the  Amer- 
ican people.  In  an  article  entitled,  "A- 
Bomb  in  PoUtlcs — Whos  Right,  Who's 
Wrong?"  the  magazine  presents  a  care- 
ful six-point  analysis  of  the  current  con- 
troversy over  this  Nation's  nuclear  de- 
fense policy. 

This  policy  has  now  become  a  presi- 
dential campaign  issue  and  it  is  clear. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  great  deal  of  confu- 
sion has  resulted.  Much  of  this  confu- 
sion is  clarified  by  this  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  article,  which  appears  on 
page  49  of  the  Issue  dated  September  28. 
1964. 

I,  of  course,  have  my  own  views  on  this 
subject,  but  I  need  not  add  them  here. 
The  facts  speak  for  themselves  in  this 
report  and,  because  I  believe  these  facts 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Congress,  I  wish  to  insert  the  article.  "A- 
Bomb  in  Politics,"  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

.\-BoMB    IN    Politics 

Defense  policy  of  the  United  States  Is  sud- 
denly at  the  center  of  a  heated  and  growing 
debate  in  the  1964  political  campaign. 

Complex  issues  of  nuclear  warfare  are  in- 
volved— problems  that  are  difficult  for  many 
voters  to  understand  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances 

Concern  now  Is  felt  by  many  that  Amer- 
icans are  being  further  confused,  getting  offi- 
cial information  from  civlll&n  officials  In  the 
Pentagon  that  only  Increases  bewilderment. 

Some  military  authorities  say  that  facta 
given  In  rebuttal  to  Senator  Oolowatu,  the 
Republican   candidate,    are    highly    selecttye 


and  presented  not  ao  much  to  dmrUj  as  to 
make  poUtloai  polnta  for  Demoamta. 

Th«  reeiUt.  thay  aay,  la  thia:  Americana, 
already  gn^>pllng  wltli  highly  technical  prob- 
lems, tend  to  beooma  more  and  mora 
confuaed. 

At  this  time.  Issue  Is  being  taken  with  a 
half  dozen  polnta  made  by  the  administra- 
tion In  tha  defense  debate.  Those  polnta 
are  as  follows : 

Point  1 :  Only  the  President  of  the  United 
States  can  ev*r  be  entrusted  with  authority 
to  order  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
In  Europe. 

About  this  point,  some  military  sources  say 
that  the  administration  itself  was  consider- 
ing a  move  away  from  that  position  before 
It  became  a  domestic  political  Usue.  It  Is 
reported  that  intensive  studies  were  under 
way  In  Washington  about  relaxing  the  U.S. 
veto  over  use  of  certain  nuclear  weapons  now 
shared  by  allies  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  The  United  States  has  more 
than  1,000  tactical  nuclear  weapons  In 
Europe  In  Greece.  Turkey.  England.  Italy, 
and  Germany. 

Reversal  of  the  administration  attitude  on 
this  issue  came,  it  Is  said,  only  after  Senator 
Goldwater  suggested  giving  authority  over 
smaller  atomic  weapons  to  the  supreme  com- 
mander of  NATO. 

Even  now.  the  understanding  is  widespread 
among  NATO  allies  that  U.S.  commanders 
in  Europe  already  have  orders.  Issued  in  ad- 
vance, to  use  nuclear  weapons  in  certain 
emergencies  with  no  further  instructions 
from  Washington 

Some  military  men  say  that,  when  the 
campaign  Is  over,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
administration  and  Senator  Goldwateb  were 
actually  not  far  apart  at  the  time  the  issue 
was  first  brought  up  In  the  campaign. 

Point  2:  The  average  tactical  weapon 
in  E^.irope  has  the  explo.slve  equivalent  of 
100,000  tons  of  TNT,  or  five  times  that  of 
the  atomic  bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima 
That  kind  of  power  reinforces  the  argument 
that  only  the  President  should  control  it 

Military  men  say  they  are  dismayed  by 
this  kind  of  fact  produced  by  political  ap- 
pointees In  the  Pentagon  They  emphasize 
that  soldiers  do  not  asse.ss  their  arsenal  In 
terms  of  average  bombs.  They  do  not  fight 
wars  with  average  bombs  They  use  specific 
weapons  for  specific  missions 

One  tactical  weapon  In  Europe,  for  ex- 
ample, fires  a  projectile  with  a  yield  equal  to 
50  tons  of  TNT,  not  the  100,000  tons  present- 
ed by  the  Pentagon  as  an  average.  Some 
other  arms  now  operational  in  Europe — the 
155-mllllmeter  howitzer  and  the  8-lnch  how- 
itzer, for  example — are  vastly  less  powerful 
than  th^  100,000-ton  average 

What  the  admlnlBtratlon  has  done — mili- 
tary men  assert — Is  to  strike  an  average 
that  not  only  confuses,  but  frightens  peo- 
ple. They  say  the  high  fij^ire  was  reached 
by  Including  the  biggest  of  the  nuclear  weapH 
ons  In  Europe  along  with  the  smallest.  Says 
one  officer : 

"When  you  start  including  the  warhead 
yield  of  a  two-stage  ballistic  tactical  missile 
such  as  Pershing — or  such  as  the  atomic 
bombs  carried  by  tactical  fighter  planes  sta- 
tioned In  Germany,  you  are  going  to  come 
up  with  an  astronomical  average. 

•The  range  in  size  and  power  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  In  Burope  is  truly  spectacu- 
lar— and  so  to  talk  about  an  average,  only 
begs  the  issue  and  adds  to  the  general  be- 
wilderment about  the  matter." 

Point  3:  The  smallest  nuclear  weapon  In 
Erurope,  the  Davy  Crockett,  Is  tens  of  times 
more  powerful  than  the  biggest  conventional 
blockbuster  of  World  War  n 

"It  was  just  last  week,"  one  senior  military 
man  reports,  "that  I>avy  Crockett  was  being 
lumped  by  the  administration  with  the 
A-bomb  that  leveled  Hiroshima.  Now,  the 
comparison  has  been  scaled  down,  but  still 
doeant  tell  the  whole  story." 


Tha  Davy  Crockett,  in  one  version,  u  an 
atomic  bazooka  that  can  be  hand-c«rr1ad 
and  aat  up  by  two  men  In  the  field,  m 
power  la  rated  at  40  tons  of  TNT,  well  btiom 
the  t«na  of  times  comparison  with  the 
6-ton  blockbusters  of  the  last  world  war,  in 
any  case,  mlllUry  men  stress  the  point  that 
a  40- ton  bomb  does  not  have  eight  tUnea  the 
destructive  power  of  a  6-ton  bomb.  The 
laws  of  nature  Involved  bring  the  scale  of 
destruction  down  sharply. 

What  military  men  object  to  chiefly  u  the 
Implication  that  Davy  Crockett  Is  in  the  same 
class  as  the  Hiroshima-type  bomb.  The 
A-bomb  over  Hiroshima  carried  an  explosive 
equivalent  of  not  40  tons  of  TNT.  but  20,000 
tons. 

This  point  is  said  to  be  overlooked  by  Oold- 
watcr  critics:  He  has  spoken  out  for  develop- 
ment of  even  smaller  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons— of  5  and  10  tons  of  firepower.  The 
United  States  has  been  on  the  threshold  of 
such  finely  tailored  battlefield  weapons  for 
years,  but  their  development  has  not  been 
pushed  as  hard  as  many  military  men  would 
have  liked  The  Army  U  rapidly  losing  lu 
conventional  battlefield  artillery,  but  pro- 
mises of  a  diversified  nuclear  arsenal  to  re- 
place it  have  not  fully  materialized. 

Point  4:  Senator  Goldwater  claims  that 
deliverable  nuclear  capacity  may  be  cut  by 
90  percent  in  the  next  decade  under  present 
policy.  The  Pentagon  says  this  is  "false," 
and  the  point  Is  added  by  others  that  Air 
Force  Chief  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay  provided 
accurate  figures  on  this  problem  which 
Senator  Goldwater  chose  to  Ignore 

Military  officials  know  of  no  record  in  the 
Pentagon  that  General  LeMay  ever  provided 
Senator  Goldwater  with  precise  "top  secret" 
figures  that  would  have  altered  his  estimate. 
In  fact,  It  Is  pointed  out,  General  LeMay  has 
decried  some  military  cutbacks  more  than 
Senator  Goldwater  and  testified  this  year 
before  a  House  Armed  Services  subcommittee 
that  he  believes  Russia  has  already  narrowed 
the  gap  of  U.S.  nuclear  superiority 

Senator  Goldwater's  argument  is  that  by 
far  the  bulk  of  US  strategic  power  Is  now 
carried  by  bombers  He  says  that  the 
switch.  In  the  next  decade,  from  a  mixed 
force  of  bombers  and  missiles  to  an  all- 
misslle  force  will  account  for  a  90  percent 
reduction  In  the  explosive  power  that  can  be 
carried.  That  is  because  missiles  carry  only 
a  fraction  of  what  bombers  can  carry.  He 
provides  these  figures:  Deliverable  explosive 
power  by  bombers  and  missiles  now  totals 
28.570  megatons— the  megaton  being  the 
equivalent  of  a  million  tons  of  TNT—but  will 
plummet  to  1.666  megatons  In  1970.  assuming 
an  all-mlsfitle  force 

Those  figures  are  conceded  by  Senator 
GoLDWATKH  to  be  inexact,  because  he  did  not 
use  secret  Pentagon  delialls.  Backers  of  the 
Senator  make  this  point:  During  the  Senate 
debate  last  year  over  the  nuclear  test-ban 
treaty.  Senator  Ooldwatxb  cited  his  90-per- 
cent figure  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  8 
McNamara.  Mr.  McNamara  said  it  was  a  bit 
high  but  that  75  percent  would  be  a  fair 
approximation. 

Now.  In  rebutting  Senator  Goldwater  as 
being  totally  without  foundation  In  fact, 
the  Pentagon  Ignores  future  explosive  power 
and  argues  Instead  that  the  United  States 
win  have  214  times  more  warheads  than 
It  had  in  1961.  Military  men  say  that  num- 
bers of  warheads  bear  no  direct  relation  to 
overall  explosive  power — Mr.  Goldwater's 
point.  The  result,  they  say.  is  figured  Jug- 
gling and  more  confusion. 

Point  5:  To  take  up  the  bomber  slack, 
the  administration  has  added  more  than  200 
Atlas  and  Titan  missiles,  more  than  600 
Mlnutemen  and  14  Polaris  submarines  with 
16  missiles  each. 

This  claim  peeves  some  military  men,  who 
say  that  th«  Democrats  ara  thua  assimilng 
the  entire  credit  for  someone  else's  foresight 
and  work. 


The  fact".  •■  borne  out  by  the  record: 
•me  funding  and  development  of  the  entire 
Atlas  mlaalle  force  were  carried  out  almoet 
entirely  l»y  *»!•  Kaenhower  admUUstraUon. 
Titan  waa  alao  waU  along  before  Mr.  McNa- 
mara took  office,  and  ooe  of  his  first  acts  was 
to  cut  back  the  Titan  n  force  by  two  squad - 

"*Both  Mlnutemen  and  Polaris  were  Initiated 
bv  the  Ktoenhower  administration,  and  many 
were  already  on  order.  Mr.  McNamara,  when 
he  assumed  office,  mcreased  the  pace  and 
numbers  of  these  two  programs. 

Point  «:  Tha  Important  thing  about  the 
nuclear  araenal  of  the  United  States  is  not 
that  it  la  declining,  as  Senator  Goldwater 
asserts  Imt  that  it  la  pUlng  up  at  a  fan- 
tastic rate  long  after  tliere  already  is  enough 
to  destroy  the  world  aeveral  times  over. 

This  kind  of  sweeping  statement  not  only 
dismays,  but  angers  military  men  with  access 
to  the  facts. 

It  now  la  accepted  that  atomic  weapons  are. 
on  a  coat  effecUyeneas  bMl»— Initiated  by  Mr. 
McNamara  hlmaelf— what  the  Pentagon  calla 
the  "biggest  bang  for  the  buck"  that  the 
NaUon  haa  ever  had.  The  point  is  made  that 
nuclear  weapons  are  a  bargain— cheap  to 
build  and  maintain,  when  compared  with 
any  other  strategic  system. 

Then,  military  men  ask  this  question :  How 
much  la  enough  nuclear  power  With  break- 
throughs being  Bought  In  antlmlsaUe  mis- 
siles and  other  developments  coming,  no  one 
really  knows.  "Tou  dont  just  shut  down 
your  arsenal  because  you  have  enough  today,' 
one  officer  emphasizes.     He  adds: 

"For  us.  It  la  not  how  big  our  stockpile  Is. 
but  whether  we  will  be  able  to  take  a  sur- 
prise attack  and  atlU  be  able  to  devastate  the 
enemy  with  what  la  left.  In  other  words, 
always  to  maintain  a  Tsalance  of  terror.'  In 
a  country  that  la  ownmltted  to  absorb  the 
first  strike,  aa  we  are.  our  own  retaliatory 
arsenal  must  keep  pace  with  the  enemy's 
offensive  power.  The  more  he  can  tJirow  at 
you.  the  more  you  must  have  In  reserve. 

"it  la  not  Americans  who  dictate  the  size 
of  our  nuclear  arsenal.  It  la  the  Russians. 
The  more  they  pile  up.  tlie  more  we  must 
have.  It  la  not  only  confusing,  but  dan- 
gerous, to  play  around  with  issue*  like  these 
\a  a  political   campaign." 
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vanced  to  suggest  answers.  Mbrt  ci  ^e 
articulate  ones  such  as  the  Reverend 
Martin  Luther  King  and  the  leaders  of 
the  NAAC3*  recommend  moderation  In 
approach. 
But,  as  "The  Time  Is  Now"  so  aptly 

states: 

There  comes  a  time  when  the  cup  of  en- 
durance runs  over,  and  men  are  no  looger 
wUUng  to  be  plunged  Into  an  abysa  o*  In- 
jusUce  where  tliey  experience  the  bleakness 
of  ccHTOdlng  despair. 

It  is  impossible  to  capture  the  impact 
of  this  mostly  pictorial  posiUon  of  this 
progressive  union  which  has  prepared 
this  review  without  an  examination  per- 
sonally of  the  brochure. 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and 
suggest  that  aU  those,  and  I  hope  there 
will  be  many,  ask  for  such  copies  as 
would  be  put  to  good  use,  by  writing  to 
Patrick  E.  Gorman,  secretary -treasurer. 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutter  &  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America.  ATL-CIO, 
2800  North  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  m. 


The  Tunc  Is  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  FINNEGAN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOnSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  28,  1964 
Mr.   PINNEOAN.     Mr.  Speaker,   our 
late  beloved  President,  John  P.  Kennedy, 
referring  to  the  civil  rights  movement, 
stated: 

What  we're  talking  about  Is  a  problem  that 
Involvee   180  million  people. 

Because  of  the  continued  and  burning 
interest  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cut- 
ters 8t  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  Amer- 
ica, APL-CIO,  In  seeing  that  no  one  with- 
in its  ranks  is  deprived  of  his  civil  rights, 
a  booklet,  beautifully  illustrated  has  been 
prepared  and  circulated.  Its  title  of 
"The  Time  Is  Now"  illustrates  the  real 
need  to  recognize  our  responsibilities  as 
a  whole  people  and  not  defer  to  another 
day  the  demand  of  such  a  large  part  of 
our  population. 

Segregation  is  such  a  20th  century 
problem   that  many  leaders   have   ad- 


Gov.  John  Coniully 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ar 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or   TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Monday,  September  28. 1964 

Mr  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Include  an  editorial  that  appeared  Sep- 
tember 20,  1964,  in  the  Longvlew  Morn- 
ing News,  Longvlew.  Tex.,  concerning  Um 
attainments  of  the  people  of  Texas  under 
the  administration  of  Hon.  John  Con- 
nally  and  other  officials  who  work  with 
him.  We  Texans  take  pride  In  these 
attalrunents: 

I  Prom  the  Longvlew  Morning  Journal,  Sept. 

20,  1964] 

TaxAS  Progress 

That  Texas  Is  emjoylng  almost  unprece- 
dented prosperity  and  progress  la  »PP«f^* 
to  almost  everyone,  both  Inside  and  outside 
the  State-  This  kind  of  progress  does  not 
lust  happen,  even  when  the  Nation  is  pros- 
perous—some  States  today  are  experiencing 
economic  conditions  that  range  from  weak  to 
poor. 

Good  State  government,  we  believe.  Is  the 
basis  for  much  of  our  current  Texas  prog- 
ress Government  either  clears  the  atmos- 
phere of  doubt  and  confusion  which  hamper 
economic  development,  or  it  clouds  the  at- 
mosphere with  problems  and  threats  which 
discourage  and  delay  business  and  industrial 
expansion  and  growth  and  the  development 
of  jobs. 

Thanks  to  able  and  dedicated  John  Con- 
nally,  Texas  has  had  both  progressive  and 
responsible  government.  Under  the  !••**«'" 
ship  of  Governor  OonnaUy— and  with  the 
help  of  an  able  team  of  State  officials  which 
includes  iJt.  Gov.  Preston  Smith.  Attorney 
General  Waggoner  Carr.  along  with  Speaker 
Byron  TunneU— Texas  government  has 
gained  new  strength  and  purpose. 

A  number  of  nagging  problems,  some  of 
them  rooted  far  back  In  the  years,  have  been 
Bolved.  Instead  of  drift  and  Indecision,  State 
government  now  Is  marching  ahead  with  new 
goals  and  high  purpose— thanks  to  the  vl- 
glon  and  the  understanding  of  State  needs 
shown  by  Governor  Connally,  and  his  inltla- 


ttve   aiid   foUow   through   In   planning   and 
irorUng  toiward  goals. 

The  Connally  administration  and  the  legis- 
lature, early  in  his  current  term,  attacked 
several  old  pwoblema.  One  of  theae  was  weak 
State  finances  and  threat«xlng  deficits.  Aa 
a  reault  of  action  taken,  the  Governor  waa 
able  to  report  to  the  recent  State  Democratic 
convention  In  Dallaa  that  Texaa  ip^e  •♦^ 
mUUon  more  support  to  higher  education, 
and  more  support  to  such  worthwhUe  causes 
as  mental  health,  research,  good  roads  and 
the  prison  system,  and  yet  came  up  with  «f 
unprecedented   $73    mUllon   balance   In   the 

treasury.  . 

As  we  said  nearly  3  years  ago— when  we 
were  the  first  newspaper  In  Texas  to  an- 
nounce our  support  of  John  Connally  after 
he  revealed  late  In  1961  he  would  resign  as 
secretary  of  the  Navy  to  return  to  Texas  and 
run  for  the  govemorshli^here  Is  a  native 
son  wltii  the  abUlty  and  the  capacity  to 
bring  harmony  and  unity  of  P^^^pose  and  di- 
rection to  Texas  government  ^^'''^Tw^ 
strong  and  wise  leadership  of  Connally  as 
Governor.  Texas  today  e^^oys  harmony  o^ 
historic  proportion.  The  credit  !»  Urge 
measure  must  go  to  the  moderate  and  jxii- 
dent  views,  the  progressive  leadership,  and 
the  unifying  spirit  of  UUs  son  of  Texas. 

setting  the  State's  finances  In  order  was 
basic  This  had  to  come  first,  and  It  was 
put  first  in  order.  Then  Governor  Connally 
launched  out  In  a  major  Program  designed 
to  upgrade  higher  education  "^^  bring  new 
todui^to  the  State.  He  «iw  that  these 
t^o  go^  complement  each  other,  and  must 
be  wSrk«i  out  together.  R^  P^^f^  ^^^^-, 
ing  made— a  fact  which  lends  strength  to  tdl 
facets  of  the  Texas  economy  ^day.  It  Is 
this  area  of  State  l««i«"»^P-B°?^,„*f'f5^ 
tlon  for  aU  and  new  mdustry  providing  Jobs 
5S  p^p^  and  payrolls  to  support  busl- 
ness-^t  the  Connally  administration  has 
centered  Its  work.  ^^ 

In  John  ConnoUy.  Texas  has  a  great  Gov- 
ernor. Come  What  may,  he  knows  how  to 
give  Texas  his  first  attention  and  to  center 
hU  activities  on  meeting  Texas'  ^^eds  and 
omxM^unlties.  He  has  plans  and  purposes 
^rSSs  for  Texas  which  will  assure  our 
State's    continued    growth    and    progress    In 

ways  that  wUl  benefit  all  <Sf.t^  omhesl- 

It   U   for   these   reasons   that   we  ^^ 
tatlngly  recommend  and  strongly  urge  his 
JLSftlon  in  November  to  "«  Governors  of- 

floe.  He  should  ge  given  a  »f«»«°^^^it 
from  the  people  to  carry  0.1  his  vlgorous^t 
3jilshedprogram  for  Texas  progress -Carl 

L.  Estra. 


The  Foun&ig  Fathers*  Advice  on  the 
Reapportionmeiit  Utae 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OW  CALiroaNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  28. 1964 
Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mrs.  Melvln  Paiil.  o<f  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  for  her  f crowing  letter, 
which  contains  messages  from  our 
Pounding  Fathers  of  great  pertinency  to 

all  of  us  today:  ^    _ 

Long  Bkach.  Calif., 

September  12.  1694. 
DiA«  CONOKXSSMAW  Hobjcd:  In  ti^  Ce- 
rent debate  on  the  apportionment  of  State 
legislatures,  the  phUo«)phlcal  argumento  are 
r«aUy  not  as  powerful  as  those  presented  tn 
1776-1814.  The  foUowlng  are  some  histori- 
cal references  with  an  excerpt  to  show  you 
what  I  mean: 
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Jeffenoa,  Notes  oa  Vlrglala.  1778 
"Tba  senate   U,   bjr  its   eonstttutton. 
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were  freed  of  restrlctlona  In  the  Mer-        Mr.    Jobn   Joaef*   Courtney,   former 


too 


homoceneou.  wttii  ^  houM  of  delegate.    ^^*  w¥^^  ^^'^^  so-caUed  Jones    counsel  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 


Th«  piirpo—  of  SBtabllsblng  dlffer«nt  bouoea 
of  leglslAtaan  Is  to  Introduce  tli*  Influence 
of  dlCerent  Imtcrests  or  dUferent  principles." 
Jobn  Adams.  "A  DeXenae  of  the  Consti- 
tutions of  flkyrermment  In  the  U.Sj^.,"  1787: 

"In  every  form  of  government,  we  have 
seen  a  senate,  or  IltUe  council,  a  composi- 
tion generally  of  those  officers  of  State  who 
have  the  most  experience  and  power  •  •  •. 
We  have  seen,  to  every  Instance,  another  and 
a  larger  assesably.  composed  of  the  body  of 
the  people  •  •  •  to  control  them  from 
rushing  Into  those  exorbitances  to  which 
they  are  most  addicted."  •  •  •  •it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  give  neRatlvca  to  the 
Oovernors,  to  defend  the  executives  Eigalnst 
the  Influences  of  this  body,  as  well  as  the 
senate  and  representatives  in  tholr  several 
States.  The  necessity  of  a  negiitlve  In  the 
house  of  representatives  will  be  called  In 
question  by  nobody  •  •  •  -  "To  expect 
self-denial  from  men.  when  they  have  a  ma- 
jority In  their  favor,  and  consequently  power 
to  gratify  themselves.  Is  to  disbelieve  all  his- 
tory and  universal  experience  •  •  •.  There 
la,  in  short,  no  possible  way  of  defending  the 
minority  •  •  •  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority,  but  by  giving  the  former  a  nega- 
tive on  the  latter  •  •  •.  The  passions  and 
desU-es  of  the  majority  of  the  representatives 
In  an  asBem.bIy  being  in  their  nature  unsatl- 
able  and  unlimited  by  anything  within  their 
own  breasts,  and  having  nothing  to  control 
them  without,  will  crave  more  and  more  In- 
dulgence, and,  as  they  have  the  power,  they 
will  have  the  gratification   •    •    •  '" 

John  Adams,  "Knowledge  Will  Forever  Be 
a   Cause  of  Aristocracy."    1814: 

"The  moment  you  gPve  knowledge  to  a 
Democrat  you  make  him  an  aristocrat.  If 
you  give  more  than  a  share  In  the  sover- 
eignty to  the  Democrat.s.  that  Is.  If  you  give 
them  the  command  or  preponderance  In  the 
sovereignty,  that  Is,  the  legislature,  they  will 
vote  all  property  out  of  the  hands  of  your 
aristocrats." 

Sincerely. 

(Mrs.)  Marie  E.  PAtn.. 


Hie  Jones  Act  Examined 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

OF    WABHIKCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  28.  1964 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  log 
exports  and  the  competition  of  Canadian 
mills  continue  to  loom  as  real  problems 
to  lumbermen  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Including  those  in  my  district,  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Washington 
State.  As  I  have  pointed  out  many  times, 
the  lumber  industry  is  vital  to  the  econ- 
omy of  this  area  and.  for  this  reason,  is 
of  great  interest  to  me. 

There  appears  to  be  no  quick  and  easy 
answer  to  the  log  export  problem,  al- 
though I  am  happy  to  report  that  a 
number  of  "save  our  logs"  committees 
and  other  groups  are  helping  myself  and 
others  to  work  toward  a  solution.  An- 
swers acceptable  to  both  lumbering  and 
longshoring  interests  are  yet  to  be  found, 
but  these  answers  are  being  sought. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  almost  general 
agreement  that  American  mills  could  bet- 
ter meet  Canadian  competition  if  they 


Act,  which  now  forbids  the  shipment  of 
American  lumber  In  foreicn-bottom  ves- 
sels when  UJS.  flagships  are  unavailable. 
As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  7961,  to 
repeal  these  restrictions.  While  such 
legislation  was  endorsed  more  than  a 
year  ago  by  the  late  President  Kennedy, 
the  present  administration  has  been  un- 
willing to  act,  despite  the  fact  that  it  pro- 
fesses a  wish  to  create  jobs. 

RecenUy.  the  Everett  Herald,  a  daily 
newspaper  in  my  district,  carried  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  from  Mr.  Gene  Talbut, 
secretary  of  Lumber  L  Sawmill  Workers' 
Local  No.  2655  in  Everett,  Wash.  Mr. 
Talbut  comments  on  the  log  export 
problem,  but  he  also  goes  on  to  note  that 
the  repeal  of  these  Jones  Act  restrictions 
would  definitely  increase  American  lum- 
ber shipments.  Because  I  think  his  letter 
will  be  of  real  interest  to  all  those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  sincerely  want  to 
create  jobs,  the  letter  follows: 

Deak  Editor:  As  secretary  of  local  No  2655 
of  the  Lumber  &  Sawmill  Workers'  Union,  I 
would  like  to  answer  some  of  the  questions 
that  Donald  Gllchrest.  BPcretary  of  Inter- 
national Longshoremens'  Union  of  Local  No 
32  of  Everett,  brought  up  In  his  recent  letter 
to  the  editor. 

Apparently.  Mr  GUchre.si  ha.s  had  some  In- 
correct Information  as  to  the  availability 
of  timber  in  this  area.  He  feels  that  there 
is  an  unlimited  supply,  when  in  fact  there 
Is  "not  enough  public  timber  available  to 
meet  all  requirements."  This  Is  a  quotation 
from  a  letter  written  by  the  US.  Department 
of  Apiculture  Forest  Service,  signed  by  Ed- 
ward P.  Cliff,  chief,  dated  Autriist  10. 

The  estimate  of  the  6.200  primary  jobs 
which  will  be  lost  In  this  area  Is  computed 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  statistics 
and  Is  the  best  Information  we  have. 

Mr.  Gllchrest  mentions  the  Iong.shoremen'8 
payroll  for  the  last  year  In  Everett  alone 
amounted  to  $321,000.  Thl.s  Is  not  very  Im- 
pressive— the  loss  of  one  shift  at  Three  Rivers 
Plywood  alone  would  amount  to  over  $400.- 
OOO.  Besides  this  example,  the  lost  time  suf- 
fered at  other  plants  would  amount  to  a 
great  deal  more.  I  very  much  share  Mr.  GU- 
chresfs  concern  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
smaller  ports. 

The  sawmills  In  this  area  \ised  to  ship 
lumber  competitively  to  the  domestic  east 
coast,  and  moved  a  good  volume:  however, 
72  percent  of  that  trade  has  now  gone  to 
British  Columbia  mills  because  Indu.stry 
In  this  area  Is  limited  to  using  nonconnpetl- 
tlve  U.S.  ships  under  the  Jones  Act.  A  repeal 
of  this  provision  would  definitely  Increase 
these  shipments. 

Gene  Tai.bt-t. 
Secretary,  Local  2655,  Lumber  <t  Saic- 
mill  Workers,  Everett. 


Mr.  John  Joseph  G)artaiey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

or  OEoaciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28.  1964 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
lost  a  devoted  and  dear  friend,  and 
America  has  lost  one  of  Its  most  dedi- 
cated and  able  public  servants. 


tee's  Investigating  Subcommittee,  died 
suddenly  here  In  Washington  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  9th  of  September  1964. 

He  was  buried  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  with  appropriate  military  hon- 
ors on  the  14th  day  of  September  1964. 

Most  of  the  distinguished  Mwnbers  of 
this  body  have  had,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, occasion  to  seek  and  heed  the  good 
counsel  and  ad\ice  of  Mr.  John  Court- 
ney during  the  12  years  he  had  served 
as  counsel  for  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Most  of  us.  therefore,  know  and  ap- 
preciate the  significant  and  professional 
Influence  that  he  had  exerted  in  assist- 
ing this  body  in  insuring  the  military 
might  and  security  of  our  Nation. 

Most  of  us  also  know  and  remember  his 
professional  competence  and  objectivity. 
However,  though  John  Courtney  was 
without  peer  as  a  dedicated  and  able ' 
public  servant,  he  was  much  more  than 
that. 

Msgr.  Patrick  J.  Ryan,  former  Chief 
of  Chaplains,  U.S.  Anny.  and  now  a  re- 
tired major  general  In  the  U.S.  Army, 
knew  the  whole  John  Courtney.  The 
brief  remarks  made  by  Monslgnor  Ryan 
at  the  burial  service  at  St.  Thomas  Apos- 
tle Roman  Catholic  Church  therefore 
reflected  In  a  beautiful  manner  the  ter- 
rible sense  of  loss  his  friends  and  family 
experienced  with  his  untimely  death: 
Remarks  of  Msox.  Pathick  J.  Rtan  *t  thi 
BtmiAL  Sbkvick  or  Ma.  Johw  J,  CotraTifXT 
It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  speak  on  this 
(x-caslon.  I  am  speaking  about  a  lifelong 
friend  and  a  friendship  that  goes  back  to 
o\ir  early  school  days.  Through  the  years 
our  paths  lay  close  together.  So  It  would  be 
difficult  for  me  to  give  a  eulogy — and  I  think 
It   Is   quite   unnecessary. 

No  eulogy  would  be  adequate  to  do  proper 
honor  to  John  Courtney.  TTiose  of  us  pres- 
ent— his  friends,  who  knew  him  well,  know 
what  a  true,  loyal,  devoted  friend  he  was. 
However.  I  feel  I  would  be  remiss  were  I 
not  to  express  briefly  and  perhaps,  halt- 
ingly, whdt  Is  In  my  heart  and  In  your 
hearts  this  morning. 

The  character  of  our  friend  was  well 
rounded — spiritually,  morally,  and  Intellec- 
tually. He  had  the  natural  and  the  super- 
natural  virtues  In  high  degree. 

We  knew  him  in  many  ways.  We  knew 
him  as  a  conscientious  public  servant  who 
Rave  many  years  of  his  life  to  the  Navy 
Department.  And  completing  this,  some  13 
years  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
the   Congress. 

His  service  was  marked  with  honesty.  In- 
tegrity. Intelligence,  and  Judgment — seasoned 
with  a  fine  sense  of  humor.  His  loyalty  and 
de\'otloii  to  bis  superiors  were  without  com- 
pare. 

We.  his  friends,  also  knew  him  as  a  duti- 
ful husband,  a  loving  father.  Intensely  proud 
of  his  family.  But  particularly,  we  knew 
him  as  a  true  friend. 

A  prateful  country  conferred  upon  him  Its 
highest  award,  the  Distinguished  Civilian 
Service  Award  for  outstanding  service  to  his 
country. 

And  there  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
when  he  appeared  before  the  great  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  the  Supreme  Master  of  all. 
whom  he  served  so  well,  that  he  received 
the  accolade  eternal — "Well  done,  good  and 
faithful    servant." 

So.  In  my  own  behalf  and  In  your  name, 
I  bid  our  friend,  farewell. 
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In  the  same  breath,  X  express  o\ir  deep 
sympathy  and  OOTidolencee  to  Mrs.  Ootirtney 
^d  the  family.  We  wUl  help  you  bear  your 
burden  of  sorrow. 

His  departtire  malces  us  all  poorer.  But  our 
faith  tells  us  that  we  sho\Ud  not  lapient 
and  grieve  now  that  he  has  gone  to  his 
eternal  reward — Into  the  presence  of  God. 
the  beatific  vision. 

He  has  Joined  that  long  line  of  distin- 
guished Americans  who  served  their  God 
and  their  country  well. 

He  served  his  God  and  his  country  with 
his  whole  heart,  with  his  whole  mind,  with 
all  his  ability  and  with  his  whole  soul.  He 
also   loved   his   neighbor   as   himself. 

In  the  Sunday  gospel  Just  yesterday,  our 
Lord  said  these  were  the  two  great  Com- 
mandments— "Keep    these    and    thou    shalt 

live."  .  ^ 

And  so,  John,  as  you  swing  Into  step  with 
that  long  column  of  good  and  illufitrious 
Americans,  the  prayer  of  yoxir  friends  who 
remain  behind  U  that  God  will  grant  you 
peace  and  rest  and  quiet  In  this  your 
eternal   blvotiac. 


A  Well-Deserred  Tribute  to  Milwaukee'« 
Police  Force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  28.  1964 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  life 
of  a  law-enforcement  officer  is  not  an 
easy  one.  It  takes  Its  toll  on  him  and  his 
family.  More  often  than  not,  it  involves 
long  hours  of  work,  many  inconveniences, 
even  physical  danger.  At  times,  the  re- 
wards of  such  a  career — measured  in 
terms  of  compensation,  ccnnmunity  re- 
spect, and  appreciation — are  not  always 
commensurate  with  the  responsibilities 
and  hardships  entailed. 

It  Is  a  welcome  occasion,  therefore, 
when  a  voice  is  raised  publicly,  calling 
attention  to  tlie  accomplishments  of  our 
law-enforcement  officers. 

We  have  heard  such  a  voice  through 
the  columns  of  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  September  28  issue  of  the  weekly 
magazine,  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

The  article  Is  entitled  "How  One  City 
Keeps  Its  Streets  Safe"  and  it  focuses  the 
spotlight  of  national  attention  on  my 
hometown,  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  It  tells 
how,  in  these  times  of  growing  crime 
rates  and  mounting  civil  disorders,  our 
city  has  maintained  its  fine  reputation 
for  civil  peace  and  order,  for  efficiency 
and  honesty  in  public  administration. 

Even  more  welcome  than  this  "pat  on 
the  back"  for  our  city,  is  the  article's 
open  tribute  to  Milwaukee's  great  police 
force.  It  is  a  tribute  well-deserved,  and 
it  should  wEwm  the  hearts  of  all  our  law 
enforcement  officers  from  the  recruit  in 
training  to  the  chief  of  police. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the 
hardships  and  the  rewards,  of  every 
police  officer  are  shared  by  his  family — 
his  wife  and  children,  his  parents,  and 
his  relatives.  It  is  these  families  that  are 
in  no  small  part  responsible  for  the  fine 
performance   of   our   Milwaukee   police 


force.    I  know  that  this  article  will  be  of 
deep  interest  to  them. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanlmotis  consent,  I  include  the  article 
at  this  point  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord: 

How  One  City  Keeps  Its  Stkeets  Sate 

(Note.— In  Milwaukee,  you're  safer  on  the 
streets  than  In  any  other  big  city  of  its  size. 
Violence  Is  rare,  police  efficient,  criminals  un- 
coddled.  How  does  Milwaukee  do  It?  This 
report  gives  some  clues.) 

Milwaukee.  Wis.— What  makes  a  city  law- 
abiding? 

Come  to  Milwaukee,  one  of  the  most  law- 
abiding  cities  in  the  United  States,  and  you 
find  It  takes  more  than  a  good  police  depart- 
ment, tough  prosecutors  and  honest  Judges. 

it  also  takes  solid  citizens. 

Public  officials  agree  that  It  Is  the  whole 
civic  Climate  In  Milwaukee  that  keeps  crime 
down. 

There  Is  a  saying  here  that  every  Mlwlau- 
kee  policeman  has  a  thousand  pairs  of  eyes. 

At  a  time  when  crimes  of  violence  are  In- 
creasing all  over  the  country,  this  saying  goes 
a  long  way  to  explain  why  this  city  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  safest  places  In  which  to  Uve. 

The  extra  "eyes"  are  those  of  the  people 
here — men,  women,  and  children  who  have 
come  to  be  accepted  as  an  arm  of  law  en- 
forcement. 

THK     CrrY'S     TRADITION 

"In  MUwaukee,"  says  Mayor  Henry  W. 
Maler.  "we  are  lucky  to  have  a  unique  com- 
bination of  a  flne  police  force  and  a  settled 
and  stable  population,  largely  of  German  and 
Polish  descent. 

"The  MUwaukee  tradition  Is  that  when  you 
see  a  strange  car  or  a  strange  man  In  your 
neighborhood  you  call  the  cops.  And  If  It's 
a  false  alarm,  the  cops  don't  make  you  look 
foolish." 

"People  In  this  town,"  says  Police  InsF>ector 
Raymond  A.  Dahl,  "are  willing  to  give  In- 
formation to  the  police,  willing  to  be  wit- 
nesses. 

"We've  got  to  have  this  kind  of  coopera- 
tion If  we  are  going  to  make  arrests  and  get 
convictions. 

In  many  cities  of  this  coimtry,  imfortu- 
nately,  people  are  afraid  to  help  the  police." 
Last  year,  although  It  had  a  16  percent  In- 
crease In  serious  crimes,  Milwaukee  could 
still  lay  claim  to  being  the  most  crime-free 
city  in  the  700,000-to-800,000  population 
group. 

Among  the  six  cities  In  this  class,  Milwau- 
kee was  lowest  In  incidence  of  murder,  rap>e, 
assault,  robbery,  burglary,  and  auto  theft. 

It  is  safe  to  ^'alk  the  streets  at  night  In 
Milwaukee. 

Although  the  Negro  population  Is  sizable, 
there  have  been  no  serious  racial  disturb- 
ances. 

Public  officials  attribute  this  good  record 
to  many  factors  of  Milwaukee  life  besides 
efficient  policemen  and  cooperative  citizens. 
Among  them  are:  alert  newspapers;  good 
schools:  hardworking  social  services:  an  ab- 
sence of  tenement-type  slums;  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  parks  and  playgrounds; 
swift  and  sure  Justice  for  offenders  In  the 
courts. 

"I  think  Milwaukee,  as  a  community,  prob- 
ably devotes  more  of  its  resources  to  the 
prevention  of  crime  than  do  other  cities." 
Mayor  Maler  said. 

convictions:  95  percbnt 

Almost  all  criminal  cases  in  Milwaukee  are 
prosecuted  by  the  district  attorney's  office, 
headed  by  William  McCauley.  whose  top 
assistant  is  Hugh  R.  O'Connell. 

"We  get  flne  cooperation  from  oxir  people 
and  the  courts,"  Mr.  O'ConneU  said. 

"Trials  in  Milwaukee  are  not  delayed  to 
the  point  where  witnesses  are  sUenced  or 
forget. 


"I  would  estimate  that  we  get  convictions 
In  95  ijercent  of  tlie  cases  In  which  'not 
guilty'  pleas  are  entered. 

"Don't  forget,  the  same  solid  citizen  who 
helps  us  with  police  work  also  serves  on  our 
Junes." 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  asked  whether  anything 
like  the  Kitty  Genovese  case  could  happen  In 
Milwaukee.  Miss  Genovese  was  stabbed  to 
death  on  a  New  York  street  one  night  last 
March.  Thirty-eight  people  saw  or  heard 
some  part  of  the  attack,  yet  none  of  them 
came  to  the  girl's  help  or  called  police. 

"I  doubt  very  much  If  that  could  happen 
here,"  Mr.  O'Connel  said.  "I  don't  think 
people  In  Milwaukee  have  reached  that  de- 
gree of  apathy. 

"I  recall  the  case  of  a  girl  who  was  seized 
In  the  neighborhood  of  SSd  and  Lisbon  about 
1  a.m.  one  night.  She  was  dragged  Into  an 
alley,  where  her  assailant  tried  to  rape  her. 
Pour  or  five  men  In  a  tavern  heard  her 
screams,  rushed  out,  grabbed  the  man  and 
held  him  unUl  police  arrived." 

LOCAL  JUSTICE 

In  Milwaukee  courts,  there  Is  no  coddling 
of  criminals. 

"That  doesn't  mean  we  don't  give  a  man  a 
chance,"  said  Circuit  Judge  John  L.  Coffey. 

"A  first  offender  always  has  a  chance  of 
probation  If  the  crime  Is  not  too  serious. 
He  seldom  gets  a  second  thance.  however. 

"I  think  the  fact  that  we  don't  have  capi- 
tal punishment  In  Wisconsin  is  a  deterrent 
to  crime,  particularly  among  repeaters.  I 
think  a  man  who  has  been  In  prison  and  Is 
going  again  often  would  prefer  death  to 
life  Imprisonment." 

The  court  calendar  In  Milwaukee  Is  In 
good  shape.  Judge  Coffey  reported.  Cases 
come  to  trial  quickly. 

"I  tried  a  first-degree  murder  case  during 
the  last  week  In  July."  the  Judge  said.  "The 
offense  occurred  during  the  last  week  In  May. 

"That's  about  the  way  our  calendar  has 
been  running.  In  Chicago,  It  sometimes 
takes  2  or  3  years  to  get  a  case  to  trial." 

TRIA1£  tN   24   HOtTKS 

Police  Inspector  Dahl  had  praise  for  the 
pace  of  Justice  In  the  city's  courts. 

"I  can  recaU  8ev«:al  occasions  In  the  early 
1930's  when  major  criminals  were  on  their 
way  to  Waupun,  the  State  penitentiary,  on 
the  same  day  they  committed  their  crimes," 
he  said. 

"It  happened  In  cases  where  they  were  ar- 
rested on  the  spot,  waived  preliminary  hear- 
ings, pleaded  guilty,  and  took  their  medicine. 

'"Those  were  the  days  when  we  were  work- 
ing hard  to  keep  out  the  gangsters  from 
Chicago.  Detroit,  and  New  York. 

"The  legal  process  here  Is  slower  today. 
But  It  Is  Just  as  sure." 

CITIZEN  COOPERATION 

As  an  example  of  how  citizens  help  to 
catch  criminals,  Inspector  Dahl  told  about 
a  bank  robbery  that  occurred  6  years  ago. 

"It  was  the  first  bank  robbery  In  Milwaukee 
In  19  years.  Three  men  and  a  woman  were 
In  on  the  Job.  A  mailman  got  the  license 
number  of  one  of  their  cars.  Through  that. 
we  traced  the  whole  gang  and  sent  them  to 

Jail." 

Regularly,  the  police  department  Issues 
certificates  of  merit  to  citizens  who  aid  in 
law  enforcement. 

Joseph  Budln  got  an  award  for  apprehend- 
ing an  armed  gunman  who  tried  to  rob  him. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  Schmidt  got  one  for 
reporting  a  btirglary  and  following  the  sus- 
pects until  they  were  arrested. 

Ronald  Brady  got  another  for  helping  to 
catch  a  purse  snatcher. 

SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

In  lU  continuing  war  on  crime,  Milwaukee 
expects  to  get  a  good  deal  of  help  from  Its 
new  social  development  commission,  a  task 
force  organized  by  Mayor  Maler. 
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"Tb*  commlMicm  haa  thre*  main  fonc- 
UonB,"  tbe  voMjor  s&ld — "to  orene*  a  program 
of  cuitiirlzatlon.  that  la.  to  get  Immlgranta 
uaed  to  our  ottjr,  to  combat  JurenU*  delin- 
quency; and  to  Improve  the  lot  at  old  people. 

"You  have  to  treat  the  cauBes  at  crime, " 
Mayor  Maler  said. 

"I  believe  thla  country  1b  going  to  have  to 
<thlnk  flerloualy  about  spending  more  on 
urban  areaa.  Hm  ratio  at  farm  to  urban 
spending  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  la  13  to 
1.  ITie  ratio  at  spending  on  space  to  lu-ban 
spending  la  S  to  1.  One  rocket  now  costs  as 
much  aa  a  whole  urban-renewal  program. 

"This  struggle  against  crime  and  the  deg- 
radation caused  by  narcotics,  prostitution, 
and  gambling  la  almost  a  war. 

"We  dldnt  think  oT  the  coet  of  defending 
the  country  after  Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked. 
We  Bbouldnt  be  reluctant  to  spend  to  de- 
fend our  cities  against  criminals. " 

Mayor  Maler  said  Milwaukee  has  two  ciir- 
rent  crime  iN-oblems. 

One  Is  the  perslsteat  effort  of  out-of -State 
"syi^dlcatee"  to  get  a  foothold  In  the  city, 
organize  gam,bllng  and  prostitution,  and  prey 
on  merchants. 

Tbe  other  Is  a  heavy  In-mlgration  of 
Negroes,  white  people  from  the  Appalachian 
region,  and  Puerto  Rleans. 

"Theee  people  are  not  accustomed  to  doing 
things  our  way,"  the  mayor  said.  "They 
have  to  be  taught  the  I^fliwaukee  tradition. 
Tlxla  la  a  Job  for  the  schools  and  welfare 
agencies  as  well  as  for  the  police." 

Since  1960,  Milwaukee  County  has  had  an 
in-mlgratlon  of  more  than  26,000  nonwhltea. 
Ttub  Negro  population  ot  the  cslty.  concen- 
trated  mostly  In  the  sixth  ward.  Is  now  ap- 
preaofclng  10  percent. 

Basloally,  however.  Milwaukee  renuilns 
atoout  four  Mmes  as  German  ae  the  average 
urbcux  area  and  more  than  twice  as  Polish. 

THK   POLICX    SYSTEM 

Milwaukee's  police  department,  headed  by 
Cklef  Harold  A.  Breler.  has  a  complement  of 
1,943.  Including  clerks.  Janitors,  etc. 

Personnel  with  police  powers  total  1.720, 
which  ofllclals  say  Is  below  average  for  a  city 
o*  Milwaukee's  size.  Chief  Breler  Is  asking 
for  300  more  men  this  year. 

In  1963,  the  department  operated  at  a  net 
cost  to  the  city  at  $11,288,604. 

In  1982,  the  latest  year  for  which  flgrures 
are  available,  Milwaukee  had  2.40  offlcers  per 
1,000  Inhabitants,  compared  with  an  average 
of  a.24  for  the  16  largest  cities  In  the  United 
States. 

Per  capita  expenditures  for  police  services 
In  the  same  year  totaled  $1765.  compared 
with  $16.23  in  the  18  largeet  cities. 

A  lot  of  money  Is  spent  on  motorized 
equipment  In  Milwaukee—  half  Its  fleet  of 
squad  cars  Is  traded  In  every  year — but  the 
biggest  deterrent  to  crime,  according  to  In- 
spector Dahl,  la  the  policeman  on  foot. 

"We  like  to  have  an  omnipresent  force  of 
policemen  on  the  streets,"  the  Inspector  said. 
"We  can't  afford  to  be  Just  an  answering 
service,  getting  there  after  It  happens.  We 
want  to  be  on  the  spot  to  prevent  crime. 

"A  policeman  walking  his  beat  Is  the  an- 
swer to  Juvenile  delinquency  and  to  traffic 
enforcement.  It's  really  the  answer  to  crime 
prevention. 

"This  Is  expensive,  but  every  city  is  going 
to  get  the  kind  of  law  enforcement  and 
safety  climate  that  It  is  willing  to  pay  for. 

"Ideally,  we  would  like  to  have  25  percent 
of  our  men  on  foot.  The  best  we  can  do 
right  now  is  between  15  and  18  percent,  in- 
cluding traffic  officers. - 

Milwaukee  has  no  police  dogs.  The  city's 
aldermen  wanted  to  have  a  study  made  of 
the  feasibility  of  a  canine  corps,  but  Mayor 
Maler  vetoed  it. 

"1  thoxight  it  was  imtlmely  and  that  It 
would  be  tremendously  provocative."  the 
mayor  said.     "I   Just  didn't  think  it  would 


•quare   with  my   feelings  about  Milwaukee 
and  its  traditions." 

TKAINIMO   POLICXllLEir 

In-service  training  has  been  in  effect  in 
the  MUwaukee  Police  Department  since  1922. 
Under  this  program,  ofBcers  spend  30  hours 
a  year  studying  current  police  problems  in 
the  city,  new  criminal  techniques,  and  simi- 
lar subjects. 

"We  now  have  1,600  officers  studying  In 
18  classes."  Inspector  Dahl  said.  "A  nxan 
can  be  with  us  35  years,  and  he  still  goes 
to  school. 

"A  police  recruit  goes  tluough  a  long 
course  of  schooling  before  he  goes  on  the 
street.  The  recruit  stays  In  the  training 
division  for  13  weeks,  and  after  that  he's  on 
probation  for  1  year. 

"To  Join  the  force,"  Inspector  Dahl  said, 
"a  man  must  be  between  21  and  31,  stand  5 
foot  9  inches  in  his  stocking  feet,  and  be 
not  taller  than  8  foot  4.  An  applicant  must 
be  a  perfect  physical  specimen. 

"It's  not  easy  to  get  good  men.  We're 
competing  with  industry,  remember,  and  also 
with  the  armed  services.  We  recruit  on  a 
statewide  basis,  and  hold  exams  three  or  foiu- 
times  a  year.  At  the  State  fair  this  year, 
we  put  up  a  recruiting  booth  and  tried  to 
sell  young  men  on  a  career  in  law  enforce- 
ment." 

POLICE    CADETS 

In  1951.  Milwaukee  .st.trted  a  pollce-cadot 
program  that  Is  now  b«'lng  copied  all  over 
the  country. 

"We  take  In  boys  17,  18.  and  19  who  have 
finished  high  school  and  are  recommended 
by  their  principals."  Inspector  Dahl  ex- 
plained. "We  have  52  poeltlons  listed  for 
these  boys  In  our  table  of  organization. 

"They  take  the  same  type  of  tests  that  an 
adult  recruit  does,  and  we  hire  from  15  to  17 
a  year. 

"Cadets  go  to  school  In  the  morning,  study- 
ing shorthand,  typing,  business  English,  and 
a  litUe  psychology.  In  the  afternoon,  they 
work  in  police  stations.  They're  rotated  In 
their  Jobs  every  6  months  so  that  they  get 
a  rounded  police  education. 

"SUrtlng  pay  is  $3,745  a  year,  and  cadets 
can  work  up  to  $5,079. 

"Tou  understand,  we  wouldn't  get  very 
many  of  these  boys  If  we  waited  until  they 
were  21.  By  then  they  would  be  in  the  armed 
serrlces  or  in  factory  Jobs,  earning  more  than 
we  could  pay  them  as  beginners  " 

POLICI  3CAN0AL 

While  the  Milwaukee  police  department  is 
widely  admired  and  Imitated,  local  people 
win  point  out  to  you  that  It  Isn't  perfect. 

This  was  demonstrated  In  May  of  1962, 
when  the  attorney  general  of  Wisconsin 
launched  a  grandjury  type  of  Investigation 
of  police  misconduct  and  lailty  in  Milwau- 
kee 

Thlrty-flve  policemen  and  deputy  sheriffs, 
some  of  them  senior  offlcers,  retired  or  re- 
signed during  the  course  of  the  investiga- 
tion. The  vice  squad  got  a  thorough  house- 
Cleaning. 

A  local  newspaper  called  It  the  worst  police 
scandal   in  Milwaukee   In   75  years. 

Forty-two  warrants  were  Issued,  about  half 
a  dozen  against  police  officers  and  deputy 
sheriffs.  Charges  included  bribery,  fixing  of 
speeding  tickets,  and  evasion  of  State  income 
taxes. 

The  probe  was  supervised  by  Circuit  Judge 
Coffee,  who  said  It  could  not  be  taken  as  an 
indictment  of  the  entire  police  force,  "In 
which  there  are  many  fine  and  dedicated 
men." 

Le  Roy  L.  Dalton,  an  assistant  State  at- 
torney general,  handled  the  Investigative  side 
of  the  proceedings. 

"We  found  that  the  police  department. 
Jealous  of  its  reputation,  had  a  tendency  to 
sweep  some  thlnga  under  the  rug,"  Mr. 
Dalton  said. 


"We  got  the  story  of  what  was  going  o^ 
from  fxidloecneQ  tnemselvea.  officers  who  mn 
dlagUBted  with  the  aituatton.- 

TMX  JUVENnjE  PBOBLXM 

Teenage  crime,  like  other  crime.  Is  Incress- 
Ing  In  Milwaukee,  despite  everything  that  la 
being  done  about  it. 

One  way  the  city  attacks  Its  teenage  crime 
problem  la  tlirough  Its  vocational  and  tech- 
nical schools. 

These  Institutions  are  headed  by  Dr.  George 
A.  Parkinson,  who  said : 

"A  kid  who's  not  In  schooi  or  not  em- 
ployed is  a  natural  for  trouble— and  not 
Just  Negro  kids,  either." 

In  Milwaukee,  high-school  dropouts  have 
to  go  to  Dr.  Parkinson's  "continuation" 
school  until  they  are  18.  There  they  get 
special  training  to  fit  them  for  Jobs  and  life 
In  the  community. 

Dr.  Parkinson  gave  this  deecrlptlon  of  the 
typicai  continuation-school  student  at  the 
time  he  begins  his  speciaJi  studies: 

"He  has  a  high  hoetlllty  Index.  He  holds 
himself  In  low  esteem.  He  can't  read  or  write 
properly,  and  cant  do  arithmetic  He  oomes 
from  a  troubled  home. 

"So  you  see  he  needs  a  lot  of  working  on," 
Dr    Parkinson  added. 

"We  ftnd  teenagers  want  a  girl,  a  car,  and 
a  Job  or  money.  In  that  order,"  the  educator 
said. 

"If  they  cant  get  money,  they  get  a  car  to 
get  a  glri.  When  they  get  the  girl,  they  need 
money  to  spend  on  her.  If s  a  natural  drift 
to  crime  If  they  are  out  of  school  and  out  of 
a  Job." 

MUwaukee  is  now  apending  $4  million  on 
a  new  contlnuatloa  achooL 

Taxpayers  consider  It  another  good  Inveet- 
ment  Ln  their  flght  to  keep  the  city  law- 
abiding. 


One  Mao,  One  Vote 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF    MAkrUI^MS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday ,  September  28,  1964 

Mr.  "SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Prince  QeoTgea  County  commissioners 
recently  passed  a  resolution  endorsing 
the  one-man.  one-vote  principle  laid 
down  In  the  Supreme  Court's  famous  re- 
apc>ortlonment  decision.  I  am  proud  of 
their  position  and  wish  to  bring  It  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

September  17,  1964 
Hon.  Carlton   R.  Sickles, 
CongTe3STnan-at -Large, 
House  of  Representative!, 
Wasfiinffton.  DC 

Dkak  Mr.  Sickles:  As  chairman  of  the 
boajtl  of  county  commissioners,  may  I  re- 
spectfully submit  for  yovir  consideration  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  this  board: 

"Whereas  throughout  the  United  States 
citizens  of  urban  and  suburban  areas,  among 
them  the  citizens  of  Prince  Oeorgee  Coimty, 
have  been  partially  disenfranchised  by  rea- 
son of  underrepresentation  in  their  legisla- 
tures; and 

"Whereas  it  has  been  declared  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  thia  practice  is  undemo- 
cratic and  shall  not  be  continued;   and 

"Whereas  there  are  now  In  Congress  pro- 
posals which  would  deny  the  Court's  Juris- 
diction over  reapportionment  cases  and  would 
delay  the  effects  of  the  Supreme  Court's  one- 
man,  one- vote  ruling:  Now  Im  it 


"Resolved.  That  the  Prince  Georges  County 
Board  of  Commlasloners  urges  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Prince  Oeorgea  repre- 
Bentatlvee  In  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
ttie  other  major  oAceholden  and  ofBoeaaek- 
ers  to  make  every  effort  to  see  that  no  deUy- 
mg  legislation  is  enacted  so  that  at  the 
earlieet  practicable  date  reapportionment 
may  be  accomplished  under  the  duly  reached 
decisions  of  the  courts." 
Sincerely, 

Frank  J.  Lastner, 
ChalTman,    Board    of    County    Commis- 
sioners. 


wtaloli  an  mon  favorable  to  TlrtuallT  aU 
otber  oountrtee  tban  our  own.  For  itiia  rea- 
■00.  I  would  TmKptcttvnj  r«iue«t  ttoat  you 
advlM  xxM  at  your  paa*  and  proepectlTe 
action  on  tbls  matter. 

With   appreciation  at  your  interest  and 
with  all  good  wiahes,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  Ltjndvaix. 


The  CoDttitDeiits  Speak 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTUND 

or   WASHIKGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28, 1964 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
mall  continues  to  form  one  of  the  most 
effective  links  I  have  between  myself  and 
the  people  I  represent.  I  am  alv^ays 
happy  to  receive  letters  and  to  consider 
the  views  which  they  present. 

While  It  would  be  Impossible  for  me  to 
share  all  of  the  letters  I  receive,  two 
which  I  believe  are  particularly  worth 
noting,  have  come  to  me  In  recent  wedts. 
The  first,  written  by  Mr.  Ron  Geuin. 
of  Ehrerett.  Wash.,  a  city  in  my  district, 
discusses  the  administration's  poverty 
bill.  In  my  opinion,  few  people  have 
said  BO  much  about  this  bill  In  so  few 
words. 

The  other  letter  comes  from  Mr. 
Robert  Lund  vail,  a  rancher  In  the 
Everett  area,  who  discusses  his  view  on 
the  beef  Import  problem.  Tills  letter, 
too,  makes  some  worthwhile  points,  and 
was  certainly  In  my  mind  when  I  voted 
In  favor  of  HH.  1839  to  permit  meat  Im- 
port quotas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  both  of  these 
letters  will  be  of  interest  to  Members  of 
Congress: 

Dear  Ma.  Westland:  L.BJ.'s  war  on  pov- 
erty la  a  real  fine  program — I'm  for  it  100 
percent — providing  he  usee  his  own  money 
and  not  mine.  I've  got  a  real  war  on  poverty 
going,  right  here  and  the  $600  or  $700  I  pay 
In  taaeee  would  strike  a  mighty  blow  in  my 
behalf  If  I  were  allowed  to  keep  it.  Those 
people  should  flght  their  battle  against  pov- 
erty the  same  as  I  do— 10,  13,  14  hours  a  day 
and  do  without — and  be  darned  proud  of 
what  Uttle  they  do  have  because  they  earned 


it. 


Sincerely, 


RON    GExrlN. 


Dear  Mr.  Westland:  As  a  producer  of  sev- 
eral hundred  head  of  beef  cattle,  I  am  tre- 
mendouly  interested  in  the  present  Import 
tax  and  quotas  that  have  glutted  our  Ameri- 
can markets  and  caused  Immense  loss  to 
many  oT  our  catUemen.  The  situation  la 
manifestly  unfair  and  makes  It  dlfllcult  for 
us  to  pay  heavy  taxes  to  local  and  Federal 
Government. 

The  November  election  will  doubtless  re- 
veal the  disapproval  of  all  stockmen  as  well 
as  Informed  clUzens  toward  the  massive  Im- 
portation of  beef  with  an  unfair  advantage 
over  American  cattle  producers. 

It  iB  hard  to  vinderstand  how  any  legisla- 
tor would  favor  keeping  our  present  low 
tarlir  and  large  quotas  on  beef  importation 


Address  by  Bad  WilkiBSon,  of  Oklahoma, 
Before  the  Nationd  Press  Qab  in 
Washm^B,  on  September  18, 1964 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

or   OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28. 1964 
Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted.  I  wish  to  Insert  In  the 
Congressional  Record  the  following 
speech  made  by  Bud  WUkinson,  of  Okla- 
homa, to  the  National  Press  Club  here 
In  Washington,  on  September  18,  1964, 
after  being  introduced  by  Allan  Cromley, 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  Dally 
Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City  Times, 
and  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
National  Press  Club: 

While  I  am  certainly  grateful  fca-  Al's  kind 
introduction.  I  beUeve  he  may  have  "Texan- 
Ized"  the  facts  to  a  certain  degree.  And  I 
know  you  all  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "Texanlzed." 

I  would  be  less  than  honest,  though,  if  I 
didn't  recognlie  why  I  was  Invited  to  speak 
to    this   distinguished    group. 

I  realize  that  I  am  here  as  a  candidate 
but  also  as  a  former  footbcOl  coach  and 
obviously  not  In  that  order. 

However,  thla  Is  an  important  day  for 
Oklahoma  in  our  Nation's  CapltoL  Our  great 
football  team  Is  in  town  a  team  led  by  one 
of  the  country's  great  coaches  Gomer  Jones. 
And  a  former  Oklahoma  coach  has  l>een 
asked  to  speak  here  at  the  Press  Club  one  of 
the  truly  distinguished  oplnlonmaking  fo- 
rums In  the  world. 

Needless  to  say,  I  hope  both  of  tis  have 
success. 

I  know  there  Is  probably  an  element  of 
curiosity  in  yo\ir  attendance  and  that  most 
of  you  came  to  look  at  the  man  who  Jumped 
from  the  frying  pan  Into  thie  Are. 

I  have  already  learned  this  much  from  my 
exf)erlence  in  poUtlcs;  being  a  football  ooacn 
is  the  second  hardest  way  anyone  can  make 
a  living. 

I  have  always  been  Impressed  with  the 
ability  of  reporters  to  analyse  any  situation. 
A  few  years  ago,  when  we  had  a  great  win- 
ning streak  going,  a  reporter  asked  me  al- 
most every  week  and  with  persistence  at  the 
end  of  each  season,  when  are  you  going  to 
q\ilt  coaching? 

Well,  In  l»6i  we  lost  our  first  five  games, 
and  this  same  reporter  asked  me  if 
I  ever  Intended  to  get  back  into  coaching 
again. 

Well,  lady  luck  was  with  us,  and  we  won 
our  next  five  games.  The  same  reporter 
displayed  another  characteristic  that  has 
always  impressed  me  In  writers;  he  took  f\Ul 
credit  for  oxir  winning  streak. 

Now  that  I  am  Involved  in  politics,  I  in- 
tend to  do  the  best  Job  of  which  I  am  capa- 
ble and,  during  a  campaign  as  you  weU 
know  this  means  run  as  hard  as  you  can. 

Frankly,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  com- 
petitive process.    In  my  experience,  without 


question  It  Is  the  best  way  to  breed  excel- 
lence. 

I  am  quite  certain  you  ladles  and  gentle- 
men recognize  tills  fact  because  you  know 
the  personal  quaUtles  that  make  for  suc- 
cess. Tou  have  practiced  them  yoursevlee 
or  you  would  not  have  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  your  profession. 

The  qualltiea  that  make  an  individual 
great  are,  obviously,  the  same  qualities  that 
make  a  football  team  great. 

The  qualities  that  make  any  team  great 
are  the  same  qualities  that  can  help  make  a 
nation  great. 

What  are  these  quaUtles?  You  know 
them — 

Men  must  be  dedicated  to  their  cause,  they 
must  have  ambition,  they  must  be  self- 
reliant,  they  must  possess  self-discipline, 
they  must  be  prepared  to  eacrlflce  even  per- 
sonal Interests  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  and 
at  all  times  they  must  give  the  best  they 
have   no  matter   how   often  they   fall. 

They  must  learn  that  victory  comes 
through  strength,  that  strength  comes 
through  preparedness,  and  that  preparedness 
results  only  from  hard  work  and  extra  effort. 
This  quality  of  extra  effort  is  perhaps  best 
explained  by  a  story  they  t^l  about  John 
Wanamaker,  who  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
merchant  who  ever  Uved.  He  made  a  fabu- 
lous success  with  a  single  phrase : 


"The  part  of  the  blanket 
That  keeps  you  warm 
Is  the  part  of  the 
Blanket  that  hangs  over." 

And  it  Is  Just  that  Uttle  extra,  tiie  part 
of  the  blanket  that  hangs  over,  that  Is  the 
difference   between  Bucceas   and   failure. 

In  spite  of  the  self-evident  truth  of  what 
I  have  Just  said  we  tend  to  Ignore  the  lessons 
of  history. 

Instead  of  relying  upon  individual  initi- 
ative, we  put  more  and  more  dependence  up- 
on government  and  we  put  lees  and  less  re- 
Uance  on  self-help  and  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  man. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  govern- 
ment. Government  actually  Is  like  football 
teams — its  strength  Is  only  the  collective 
strength  of  the  individuals. 

In  America  we  think  we  are  a  pretty  good 
team,  and  I  miist  admit,  we  look  good  on 
paper.  But  if  and  when  tested,  our  strength 
will  rest  on  the  human  factor — on  people. 
If  we  suceed,  it  will  be  on  tlie  basis  of  better 
individual  pwlormance. 

We  have  tiie  equipment  and  the  tools — 
but  do  we  have  the  initiative  and  the  de- 
sire? 

We  must  ask  oiiraelves  some  pretty  basic 
questions.  How  much  liberty  can  we  afford 
to  pay  for  so-called  eecurlty?  WUl  bu- 
reaucracy destroy  tbe  Incentive  and  the 
efficiency  In  production — which  alone  create 
economic  wealth. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  If  the  welfare  state 
Isn't  a  place  where  It  costs  far  too  much  to 
get  something  for  nothing. 

As  you  and  I  know,  from  the  perspective  of 
Washington  one  may  get  a  rather  distorted 
view   of    the    feelings   of   our   citizens. 

Here  you  have  the  special  Interest  groups, 
the  lobylsts  and  the  Indignant  delegations. 
Besieged  as  you  are  by  the  avalanche  of 
news — In  a  world  of  modem  communica- 
tions— your  own  time  factor  makes  It  diffi- 
cult to  determine  accurately  what  the  ma- 
jority  of   our   people  are   thinking. 

I  cannot  speak  for  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans,  but   I  can   speak   for  Oklahoma. 

In  Oklaboma  there  Is  a  rebeUlon  against 
big  government.  This  rebeUlon  is  In  the 
cause  of  individual  freedom. 

We  Oklahomans  feel  the  Impact  of  the 
Pederal  GoveTnment  in  a  personal  way.  We 
feel  the  high  hand  of  big  government  inter- 
vention In  our  wheatflclds,  In  our  cattle  pas- 
tures, and  on  our  oU  rlga.  <■ 
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Our  wheat  farmers,  the  farmers  of  Okla- 
homa, joined  with  fanners  throughout  th« 
Nation  In  rejecting  last  year's  111  conceived 
wheat  proposal,  the  proposal  which  meant 
a  further  eztensloo  of  big  government  oon- 
trol. 

The  voice  of  Oklahoma  was  cleftr.  But 
when  Oklahoma  farmers  saw  almoet  the 
same  bill,  a  bill  which  they  had  overwhelm- 
ingly rejected,  pass  Congress,  and  be  signed 
Into  law,  they  learned  again  the  same  harsh 
lesson. 

They  know  what  this  administration  ac- 
tually said  was,  "You  farmers  do  not  know 
what  Is  good  for  you.  You  do  not  know 
how  to  manage  your  own  affairs.  Big  gov- 
ernment win  tell  you  what  to  do. 

Our  cattle  ranchers  deeply  resent  It  when 
the  State  E>ei>€urtinent  consistently  Ignores 
the  Interests  of  our  cattle  Industry  by  open- 
ing the  flood  gates  to  foreign  beef. 

Our  Independent  oU  producers  resent  It 
when  foreign  oil  Imports  become  great 
enough  to  threaten  their  ability  to  survive. 
In  this  regard  Oklahomans  are  very  much 
aware  that  Hvbzst  HuicriniET  has  voted  con- 
sistently against  the  2714 -percent  depletion 
allowance  which  Is  vital  to  the  survival  of 
our  domeatle  Industry. 

In  the  area  ot  foreign  affairs,  Oklahomans 
resent  the  continuing  loss  of  prestige  of  our 
great  Nation — we  do  not  accept  the  platitude 
that — all  Is  well — that  the  cold  war  has 
ended. 

Oklahomans  recognize  that  when  the 
American  flag  Is  hauled  down  and  trampled 
In  distant  lands,  that  when  consulates  are 
burned,  stoned,  and  looted,  oxu-  Nation  has 
lost  the  respect  at  much  of  the  world.  And 
we  cannot  agree  that  our  Interests  must  con- 
stantly be  adjusted  to  favor  the  positions  of 
those  who  oppose  us. 

We  Oklahomans  believe  our  foreign  policy 
has  lost  momentum,  direction,  and  meaning. 
The  message  of  American  foreign  policy  has 
become  blurred.  We  have  no  clear  cut.  well- 
deflned  policy — a  px>llcy  which  Is  understood 
by  both  our  friends  and  our  foes.  Platitudes 
win  no  longer  sulSce.  Oklahomans  demand 
to  know  what  Is  our  foreign  policy? 

We  Oklahomans  do  not  believe  any  basic 
problem  Is  too  complex  to  be  understood  by 
our  citizens. 

The  relations  of  nations,  Uke  those  among 
Individuals,  boQ  down  to  simple  choices — 
choices  of  what  Is  "right"  and  what  Is 
"wrong." 

There  Is  little  recU  question  actually  In  oiu- 
minds  as  to  definition  In  this  area — and  I 
question  If  there  Is  in  yours.  Most  of  us 
do  agree  In  our  hearts  about  what  Is  "right 
conduct" — and  we  know  In  our  conscience — 
what  Is  "wrong  conduct,"  The  eternal  hu- 
man problem  remains. 

Do  we  as  Individuals — do  we  as  a  na- 
tion— have  the  ootirage  to  make  the  hard 
choice  which  we  know  to  be  right? 

The  crisis  In  the  world,  which  we  call  the 
cold  war.  presents  a  constant  series  of  life 
and  death  challenges  to  our  great  system  of 
self-government  and  its  Institutions. 

Our  responses  to  these  challenges,  Ln  the 
opinion  of  Oklahomans  •  •  •  have  been  in- 
adequate. We  believe  the  United  States  has 
failed  to  lead.  We  believe  the  United  States 
has  failed  to  further  its  true  goals  of  achiev- 
ing liberty  and  freedom  for  all  mankind. 

I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  United 
States  should  use  force  to  achieve  Its  goals. 
The  unregulated  use  of  force  to  secure  goals 
Is  unjust  and  therefore  self-defeating. 

What  I  do  mean  Is  that  we  must,  U  we  are 
to  regain  •  •  •  the  respect  of  the  world, 
utilize  our  great  materlea  strength,  supple- 
mented by  our  spiritual  strength  to  deflne, 
defend,  and  extend  out  beliefs. 

In  a  positive  sense,  we  Oklahomans  beUer* 
the  Marshall  plan  was  a  success.  Ws  ><<m1 
hard  and  fast  evidence  that  this  aid  program 
was  carefully  conceived  and  conscientiously 


managed  tn  th*  beet  tnteresta  of  botH  the 
glw  and  ths  rsolTw. 

But  what  ws  OklahMBans  demand  la  proof 
that  our  tax  doUan  sipent  for  forelgB  aid 
hav*  poslUve  results  •  •  •  results  designed 
to  further  •tir  own  objectives. 

Too  often  we  have  been  sutplanned  In  the 
blackmail  pressures  af  the  foreign  aid  game. 
Oklahomans  are  clearly  frustrated  by  the 
knowledge  that-over  9119  bUlion  of  Ameri- 
can tax  money  has  gone  across  the  seas  to 
over  100  nations. 

We  are  more  deeply  concerned,  in  fact  we 
cannot  accept  any  reason  why  5  billion  of 
America's  tax  dollars  have  been  given  to  eight 
Communist  countries.  We  do  not  believe 
the  Communists  have  surrendered  their  goal 
of  conquering  the  world.  On  the  contrary, 
they  continue  their  subversive  and  propa- 
ganda activities  in  every  country  of  the  free 
world  constantly  seeking  to  add  to  their 
power  and  territory.  Today  the  Conununlsts 
operate  on  every  continent  In  their  effort  to 
rob  free  people  of  their  liberty  in  Laos  and 
Vietnam.  In  the  Congo  and  Zanzibar,  and  In 
the  heart  of  the  Americas. 

By  aiding  the  Communists  in  any  way,  we 
Oklahomans  believe  this  administration  may 
well  be  buying  for  our  enemies  the  pot 
In  which  to  cook  our  own  goose. 

As  a  candidate  for  the  SenaCe.  I  believe  I 
shoxUd  deflne  my  position.  I  will  try  to  do 
so. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  short  time  back,  ob- 
served to  me  that  he  had  a  good  Job,  that 
he  paid  his  bUls.  saved  for  his  future  and  the 
future  of  his  children,  that  he  hoj>ed  some 
day  to  move  to  a  better  home,  that  he  and 
hla  wife  attended  church,  and  that  he  was 
anxious  to  build  a  better  world  for  himself 
and  for  his  children.  And  then  he  went  on 
to  say  he  wanted  some  one  In  Washington  to 
really  represent  him. 

And.  I  think  you  would  agree.  You  see. 
my  friend  Is  not  a  member  of  any  special  in- 
terest group.  He  U  only  the  kind  of  man 
who  has  made  Oklahoma  and  this  Nation 
great.     I  am  for  him.     I  am  his  candidate. 

It  is  my  hope  to  work  to  restore  the  prin- 
ciples of  representative  government  to  our 
State.  I  recognize  the  pressures  that  result 
from  the  executlvs  branch  but  I  believe  a 
Senator's  duty  transcends  party  loyalty.  His 
flrst  obligation  Is  to  the  citizens  of  his  State, 
the  people  who  have  elected  him.  the  people 
who  have  sent  him  to  Washington  to  repre- 
sent their  interests. 

I  believe  I  know  what  Oklahomans  want 
from  their  government.  We  are  proud,  dedi- 
cated. Independent,  people.  We  do  not  want 
handouts,  we  do  not  want  alms  from  Wash- 
ington, and  we  do  not  want  rubberstamp 
representation. 

We  desire  strong,  effective,  honest  repre- 
sentation. 

I  believe  I  can  clearly  express  to  the  Senate 
and  the  Nation  the  wishes  of  the  Oklahoma 
farmers  who  want  to  keep  OrvlUe  Freeman 
out  of  their  wheatflelds.  the  wishes  of  the 
Oklahoma  beef  producers  who  cry  out  for 
relief  from  reckless  Import.s.  and  the  wishes 
of  the  Oklahoma  businessmen  who  want  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  and.  above  all.  the 
wishes  of  the  yoxith  of  Oklahoma  who  say 
only  please  give  me  the  opportunity  that  you 
had,  the  opportunity  that  is  my  heritage. 

Further.  I  believe  I  can  be  effective  In  sell- 
ing the  advantages  of  Oklahoma  to  Industry. 
We  have  the  natural  resources  when  our 
Important  water  programs  are  completed,  as 
they  should  be  by  1970,  we  will  have  access 
to  the  sea.  This  will  unlock  our  vast  reser- 
voirs of  natm-al  wealth. 

But  more  Important,  we  have  people  who 
look  to  the  future.  Our  people  are  Ood- 
feartng  and  hard  working.  They  are  talented 
people  who  bring  perserve ranee,  understand- 
ing, ability,  and  above  aU.  dedication  to  their 
jobs. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  otir  workers  win 
produce  for  new  Industries  In  exactly  the 


same  way  our  Oklahoma  football  playvi 
produced.  In  other  words.  If  buslnea  wm 
Invest  In  tis,  merely  get  us  In  the  gams,  we 
win  win  the  championship. 

To  fully  Uve  as  a  responsible,  free  cttlm 
of  this,  the  world's  greatest  nation.  requirM 
dedication,  participation,  and  fuu  Involve, 
ment  In  the  affairs  of  our  Republic,  for  the 
course  we  select  will  determine  the  future  of 
this  land. 

I  hold  that  man  Is  a  child  of  God.  not  a 
child  of  the  State;  that  man  Ls  a  spiritual 
being  who,  as  Christ  said,  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone. 

Our  decision,  our  choice  In  this  election 
win  determine  the  future. 

If  America  Is  to  regain  lu  greatness,  we 
must  stop  gagging  at  the  word,  spiritual. 
We  must  reafBrm  our  faith  In  those  spiritual 
qualities  on  which  American  society  bss 
really  rested  since  its  beginning 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  viacuriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday,  September  28, 1984 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Appendix,  I  include  a  further  segment 
of  "Peaceful  Coexistence;  A  Communist 
Blueprint  for  Victory,"  a  thought- 
provoking  publication  of  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Education  Against  Com- 
munism of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, as  follows: 

PiACKFUL  Coexistence— III 

The  statement  notes  that  the  Communists 
will  do  everything  possible  "to  prevent  world 
war."  It  has  been  said  that  peaceful  co- 
existence Implies  that,  as  far  as  the  Com- 
munists are  concerned,  war  has  become  sn 
"Imposslbnity."  Khrushchev  has  stated: 
"Our  foreign  policy  Is  peaceful  coexistence, 
not  war.  It  Is  the  Communists  who  In  gen- 
eral want  to  exclude  war  between  states  from 
the  life  cff  human  society."  ' 

But  such  general  statements  rarely  go  un- 
interpreted In  the  Communist  camp,  and  the 
theme  has  been  repeated  and  elaborated  in 
dozens  of  ways.  In  such  elaborations  one  is 
apt  to  find  a  more  complete  candor  than  is 
present  in  the  public  pronouncemeDts  of  the 
leaders.  Prom  the  foUowing  recent  state- 
ments one  can  gain  an  appreciation  of  the 
real  meaning  attached  to  the  relationship  of 
war  to  peaceful  coexistence:  "Some  try  to 
reduce  the  notion  of  peaceful  coexistence  to 
the  renunciation  of  war.  But  peace  and 
peaceful  coexistence  are  not  one  and  the 
same  thing.  Peaceful  coexistence  does  not 
mean  a  temporary  and  unstable  armistice 
between  two  wars,  but  something  mure  com- 
plex • 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Peaceful  coexistence,  which  is  the  general 
line  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  other  Socialist  counties,  dose  not 
imply  a  temporary  absence  of  war,  or  a 
breathing  space  between  clashes.  Not  at  all. 
Peaceful -coexistence  Is  the  only  positive,  con- 
structive  policy   which   promotes   economic, 


>  Nlklt*  Khrushchev,  radio-television 
speech.  August  8,  1961. 

•H.  Dona.  "Peaceful  Coexistence:  A  Basic 
Prlnclpls  of  ths  Foreign  PoUcy  of  the 
Rumanian  People's  Republic"  (Bucharest: 
State  Publishing  House.  1963).  p  2. 


aB4   eoltural   progress   all   over    the 

worid.* 

It  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  the  Com- 
oiunlsts  do  not  desire  a  general  war  at  this 
tune.  They  fully  realize  that  whatever 
benefits  would  accrue  to  them  as  the  result 
of  a  war  would  be  sutwelgbed  by  the  dani- 
age  which  they  would  suffer.  Khrushchev, 
tpcsklng  on  August  19,  1963,  stressed  that 
the  "Communists  want  to  win  this  struggle 
vlth  the  least  losses." 

However.  It  Is  quite  a  different  matter  to 
aasume  that  because  the  Communists  do  not 
view  war  as  a  realistic  instrument  of  policy 
at  the  present  time,  they  will  never  employ 
It.  It  Is  also  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  Communists  have  differentiated  between 
the  various  types  of  wars,  and  have  clearly 
delineated  thoss  which  are  acceptable  and 
sre  to  be  encouraged  and  assisted.  (See  the 
section  on  "The  Role  of  Wars,"  p.  53.) 

Even  when  certain  measures  can  be  agreed 
upon  with  the  "enemy"  allegedly  to  reduce 
the  chances  of  a  nuclear  war.  as  was  the 
case  with  the  signing  of  the  Partial  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  C<Hnmunlsts  find  It 
necessary  to  underscore  the  value  of  such 
agreements  by  reiterating  their  view  of 
peaceful  coexistence.  Immediately  in  the 
wake  of  the  treaty.  Khrushchev  said:  "The 
essence  of  the  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence 
of  countries  with  different  social  systems  lies 
precisely  In  compelling  the  big  Western 
powers  to  renounce  war  as  an  instrument  of 
their  policy  and  to  adhere  to  peaceful,  not 
military,  methods  of  settling  international 
problems  through  the  superiority  of  the 
peace-loving  nations  over  the  forces  of  mili- 
tarism and  aggression."  •• 

And  a  later  article  on  the  treaty  by  an 
Estonian  Communist  pointed  out  that  "In 
the  view  of  the  Communists,  pteaceful  Co- 
existence between  the  two  systems  Is  cer- 
tainly not  a  passive  process  in  which  there 
Is  some  sort  of  parallel  development  of  capi- 
talism and  socialism,  no  freezing  of  social 
relationships,  or  strengthening  of  any  statvis 
quo  in  the  relationship  between  the  forces 
of  socialism  and  capitalism  •  •  •  but  an 
active  and  intense  struggle,  in  the  course  of 
which  socialism  irresistibly  attacks,  while 
capitalism  suffers  one  defeat  after  another."  « 

WhUe  such  agreements  may  be  of  limited 
value  to  the  "capitalists."  by  thtls  view  they 
will  redound  inflnltaly  more  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Coouaunlsts.  Note  that  KhnlBhcbev 
stresses  that  peacefiil  coexistence  "comp>els" 
the  Wpst  to  submit  to  the  ix>llcles  of  the 
"superior"  foj'ces,  1.  c.,  the  Communists,  and 
that  the  latter  statement  emphasizes  that 
such  agreeoasnts  by  no  means  Imply  a  status 
quo  between  Communists  and  non-Commu- 
nists, but  that  "socialism"  attacks  and  deals 
"capitalism"  successive  defeats. 

The  "competition"  which  Communists  pro- 
fess to  pursue  with  the  West  tn  the  name 
of  "peaceful  coexistence"  likewise  smacks  of 
the  language  of  total  victory  over  a 
thoroughly  vanquished  enemy:  "Comrades, 
when  we  speak  of  victory  in  economic  com- 
petition, the  point  in  question  Is  not  only 
cement  or  metal,  but  policy  as  well — the  pow- 
er of  our  Ideas,  the  power  of  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist theory,  •  •  •  the  superiority  of  the  so- 
cialist system  over  the  capitalist  system. 
The  capitalists  know  the  cruel  laws  of  com- 
petition: if  one  firm  outstrips  another,  the 
stronger  one  swallows  the  weaker  one.     The 


*  I.  Olagolev  and  V.  Larionov.  "Soviet  De- 
fense Might  and  Peaceful  Coexistence."  In- 
ternational Affairs  (Moscow),  November 
1963.  p.  S3. 

'*  N.  S.  Khrushchev's  message  to  the  Ninth 
International  Conference  In  Hiroshima  for 
the  Banning  of  Atomic  and  Hydrogen  Weap- 
on."* Aug.  19,  1963. 

•  N.  Shlshlin,  "Nuclear  Test  Ban  Agree- 
ment: A  Leninist  Coexistence  Principle  In 
Action."  Sovetskaya  Bstonlya,  Oct.  28,  19«3. 


competition  of  the  two  systems  In  tbe  eco- 
nomic field  strikes  even  greater  fear  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Imperialists:  tbsfy  see  that  the 
rapid  growth  at  'soclaUnn  ta  Increaalngly 
whaling  the  foundations  of  eayttaUBm.  bring- 
ing nearer  the  end  of  this  system,  which  Is 
doomed  by  history.' 

Since  communism  takes  an  active  rols  In 
"shaking  the  foundations  of  capitalism," 
Khrushchev  certainly  does  not  Intend  to 
operate  on  the  "llve-and-let-Uve"  principle 
which  dominates  the  Western  concept  of 
p>eaceful  coexistence. 

If  it  were  merely  a  matter  of  straight  com- 
petition between  the  two  pow«s,  with  the 
winner's  only  prize  the  satisfaction  that  he 
had  won  and  had  demonstrated  that  his  sys- 
tem performed  in  a  manner  superior  to  the 
loser's,  then  the  West  would  have  little  to 
fear  from  the  bumbling  and  centralized 
economy  of  the  Communist  States.  The  con- 
ditions of  totalitarian  rule  have  endowed 
the  Communist  countries  with  an  Inabmty 
to  compete  successfully  with  the  free  world 
in  general,  and  with  the  United  States  in 
particular. 

But  it  Is  not  a  case  of  "straight  competi- 
tion." The  stakes  In  this  novel  form  of 
"competition"  are  simply  the  freedoms  which 
we  have  fought  so  hard  and  so  long  to  de- 
fend; and.  like  it  or  not,  it  Is  the  Com- 
miinlsts.  not  we.  who  have  determined  that 
the  stakes  should   be  set  so  high. 

It  Is  essential  to  note  here  that  while  the 
principle  of  peaceful  ooexlatence  serves  as 
an  operating  oode  for  Ocwnmunlst  behavior 
in  the  realm  of  relations  among  nations,  it 
has  never  been  stated  that  peaceful  coexist- 
ence applies  within  the  boimdartee  of  the 
capitalist  covmtries.'  The  struggle  which  is 
to  take  place  under  the  conditions  of  peace- 
ful coexistence  can  utilize,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  any  form  of  opposition,  and  oan  be 
waged  with  every  instnimeot,  including  vio- 
lence. Thus,  in  colonial  or  newly  ind^>end- 
ent  countries  as  well  as  in  the  advanced 
industrial  countries  "anything  goes"  and  no 
holds  are  barred : 

"If  the  class  struggle  within  the  capltails* 
states  has  internal  and  only  internal  roots. 
It  Is  clear  that  the  principle  of  peaceful  co- 
existence Is  not  applied  to  the  relations  be- 
tween claaeee  within  the  botirgeols  oountrles. 
The  class  struggle  of  the  exploited  against 
the  exploiters  and  the  struggle  of  the  people 
against  reactlonair  regimes  oannot  be  dis- 
solved by  Intes-natlonal  agreement.  For  tbls 
struggle  to  cease,  the  causes  eliciting  it  must 
b«  eliminated,  i.e..  capitalism  must  be  Hqui- 
dated." ' 

In  sum.  this  statement  declares  tliat  sub- 
version, class  warfare,  and  tbe  g^eral  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  non-Communist  societies 
will  not  come  to  a  halt  until  oapltaliam  has 
been  destroyed.  Since  capitalism  actuaUy 
oauses  the  Communists  to  wage  a  struggle 
against  it.  capitalism  must  be  destroyed  in 
order  to  stop  the  struggle.  This  is  akin  to 
a  robber  telling  his  victim  that  because  the 
latter  has  earned  the  money  which  he  car- 
ries in  his  billfold,  he  has  fcM-ced  the  robber 
to  take  it  from  him.  It  is  because  of  such 
perverted  reasaning  that  non-Communists 
so  often  feel  at  a  loss  eltho-  to  understand 
or  to  explain  the  logic  which  ooountmism 
employs. 

Similar  confusion  Is  often  experienced 
when  coping  with  the  Conununlst  claim  to 
universal  representation  of  the  "downtrod- 
den masses  of  working  people."  and  when.  In 
spite   of   the   terror   and   inhumanity  which 


mtiiinrt*  bave  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Oommunlsta,  tbe  claim  Is  mads  tliat  the 
"humane"  movement  of  communism  employs 
only  true  humanitarian  ntethods.  It  taxes 
the  imaglnatloa  when  claims  such  as  this 
are  made: 

"The  Communist  morality  is  the  moraUty 
of  the  revolutionaries  who  are  fulfilling  their 
historic  mission  of  saving  all  people  from  so- 
cial inequality,  from  all  forms  of  persecution 
and  exploitation,  and  from  the  horrors  of 
war,  and  who  are  establishing  a  system  of  the 
greatest  Justice  and  humaneness  on  earth. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Peaceful  coexistence  Is  the  speclAcally 
proletarian  form  of  the  class  struggle  con- 
ducted on  an  international  scale.  Being  spe- 
cifically proletarian,  peaceful  coexistence  is 
at  the  same  time  also  the  most  humane  and 
the  most  rational  iorm."  ■ 

Note  that  peaceful  coexistence  is  reserved 
exclusively  to  the  protetarlat;  that  Is  to  say. 
to  the  Communists  themselves.  It  is  because 
the  Communists  alone  may  lmpl«nent  this 
principle  that  It  is  automatically  elevated  to 
the  level  of  "the  most  hvimane"  form  of 
struggle. 

If  only  the  Communists  have  a  title  to 
peaceful  coexistence,  then  It  should  be  clear 
that  what  the  West  professes  to  practice.  I.e.. 
Its  own  form  of  "coexisting  peacefully."  can- 
not serve  as  a  medium  for  Improving  relations 
with  Conmaunlsts  or  for  allerlattng  ttis  In- 
ternal "class  struggle."  And  herdn  lies  the 
most  important  pomt:  one  does  not  practice 
peaceful  coexistence,  one  wages  It.  Peaceful 
coexistence  is  to  the  Communists  a  unilateral 
strategic  doctrine  which  is  imposed  upon  the 
"inevitably  doomed"  adversary  through  the 
combined  inherent  "moral"  and  physical  "su- 
periority" of  the  Communist  system,  and  to 
which  the  adversary  may  only  "respioad"  be- 
cause he  is  denied  a  creative  and  participat- 
ing role  in  determining  its  essence  and  ap- 
plication. 

From  the  conclusion  that  communism 
determines  both  the  farm  and  content  of 
I>eaceful  coexistence  has  arisan  the  most 
brazen  and  extensive  claim  yet  to  he  made : 
specifically,  that  peaceful  coexistence  and 
international  law  are  Identical: 

"Without  exaggeration  one  can  designate 
all  contemporary  generally  recognised  inter- 
national law,  as  It  exists  today,  as  a  oode  of 
peaceful  coexistence.  From  this  It  follows 
that  everything  which  Is  incompatible  with 
the  principle  of  peaceful  coexistence  does  not 
exist  Juridically  in  international  relations. 
Conversely,  all  the  old  and  new  principles 
which  contribute  to  ths  developmeDt  and 
consolidation  of  peaoeful  coexistence  can 
with  complete  justlflcatlan  lay  claim  to  legal 
vaUdity."' 

It  Is  as  much  to  say  that  all  which  Is  in- 
compatible with  peaoeful  ooexlatence  "is 
Illegal."  Therefore,  if  tbs  task  of  peaceful 
coexistence  is  to  insure  that  cammunism 
triumphs  over  capitalism  as  quickly  and  as 
efficiently  as  possible,  the  resistance  which 
the  n  on -Communist  world  may  put  up  is 
basically  contradictory  to  "law,"  and  hence  Is 
"not  legal."  That  such  is  ths  task  of  this 
new  form  of  "international  law'  Is  nukde  clear 
by  the  foUowlng  statemmt  by  the  dean  of 
Soviet  international  lawyers,  Korovln: 

"One  of  the  consequences  of  socialism's 
transformation  into  the  decisive  factor  of 
international  relations  Is  that  peacefvd  co- 
existence has  gradually  become  an  accepted 


•N.  S.  Khrushchev.  Speech  at  the  Plenary 
Meeting  of  the  Central  Conrmalttee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  June 
21.  1963. 

*  See  l>eIow,  p.  63.  for  greater  detail  on  the 
problenx  of  "peacAful"  and  "violent"  internal 
methods. 

'  Dona,  "Peaoeful  Ooexlstenoe,"  p.  SI. 


•  I.  Kuz*minkov.  "Conununlst  Morality  and 
General  Moral  Standards,"  Kommunlst,  No. 
1  (January  1964) ,  p.  32. 

•  Tevgenly  A.  Korovln,  "The  Declaration  of 
the  Conference  of  Representatives  of  Com- 
munist and  Workers  Parties  and  the  Taslts 
of  the  Science  of  International  Law,"  Vestnik 
Moskovskogo  Universiteta,  August  1961,  p.  66. 
Needless  to  say.  the  Communists  use  the  con- 
ventional meaning  of  int«^iational  law  when 
it  suits  their  purposes. 
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principle  of  International  law.  Initially  It 
waa  the  expression  of  a  peaceful  "breathing 
space,"  but  being  a  specinc  form  of  class 
struggle  between  socialism  and  capitalism  on 
an  Intematlonal  scale,  peaceful  coexistence 
was  fUled  with  new  content  as  the  relatloti 
of  world  forces  changed.  Its  ultimate  ob- 
jective at  the  present  time  Is  to  Insure  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  the  victory  of 
socialism  In  Its  peaceful  competition  with 
capitalism."  >• 

While  n  has  become  fashionable  in  the 
West  to  speak  of  "victory"  In  the  cold  war  as 
"meanlngleas,"  the  Communists  persist  In 
employing  It  as  an  offlclal  goal.  Needless  to 
■ay,  they  have  a  very  real  appreciation  that 
"victory"  by  means  of  nuclear  war  would  very 
probably  be  a  victory  in  the  true  sense  for 
no  one;  but  to  exclude  a  single  method  of 
achieving  victory  as  an  unrealistic  Instru- 
ment of  policy  does  not  signify  that  the  en- 
tire concept  of  victory  has  been  relinquished. 

WHAT     DOES     PIACirUI.     COEXISTENCX 
ACCOMPLISH? 

That  CJommunulBts  envision  a  genuine 
"victory"  is  demonstrated  by  the  remarks  of 
Khrushchev  In  August  1B63  following  the 
signing  of  the  partial  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty." 

"Today  the  Imperialists  pretend  to  be  brave, 
but  only  In  words,  whereas  In  reality  they 
tremble  before  the  world  of  growing  and 
strengtbenlng  socialism.  And  let  them  trem- 
ble.   So  much  the  better  for  us. 

"If  everyone  acted  and  thought  In  the 
Communist  way  then  there  would  be  no 
antagonistic  classes  and  communism  would 
alreckdy  be  Tictorlous  everywhere.  However, 
while  there  are  still  two  systems.  Socialist 
and  capitalist,  each  system  has  its  own  policy, 
its  own  co\irse.  and  we  cannot  but  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  two  systems  exist.  A 
fight  is  In  progress  between  these  two  sys- 
tems, a  life  and  death  combat.  But  we  Com- 
munists want  to  win  this  struggle  with  the 
least  losses  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever 
that  we  shall  win."  " 

The  recognition  that  two  systems  do  in 
fact  exist  In  the  same  world  Is  given  only 
grudgingly;  and  because  there  does  exist  in 
the  world  an  alternative  sjrstem  to  that  of 
the  Commuunists,  the  contest  between  them 
assumes,  in  Khrushchev's  own  words,  the 
form  of  "a  life  and  death  combat."  Peaceful 
coexistence  fulfills  the  Communist  objectives 
In  this  mortal  combat  by  "insuring"  that  vic- 
tory la  acocmplished  with  minimal  losses. 

It  follows  from  this  statement  that  the 
Communists  are  prepared  to  accept  aome 
losaes  in  propelling  the  revolution  forward, 
but  nowhere  Is  it  made  clear  Just  what  these 
looses  oould  entail.  Despite  the  possibility 
of  such  setbacks,  however.  Khrushchev  em- 
phasizes the  certainty  of  triumph. 

The  specific  function  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence Is  not.  as  we  have  found,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mere  period  of  relative  calm  on  a 
worldwide  scale.  Rather.  It  is  to  provide 
conditions  favorable  for  waging  a  many- 
pronged  offensive  at  and  within  the  non- 
Communist  world.  Above  all.  it  creates  a 
degree  of  flexibility  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
Communist  movement,  inasmuch  as  it  al- 
lows for  harnessing  and  utilizing  the  most 
disparate  forces  for  the  revolutionary  cause: 

"The  sticcess  of  our  movement  and  the 
possibilities  opening  up  before  It,  together 
with  the  responsibility  devolving  on  our 
movecnent,  all  demand  that  Communists 
pursue  a  well-thought-out  and  well-founded 
policy,  a  policy  designed  to  bring  us  victory 


'"  Yevgenly  A.  Korovln,  "An  Old  and  Putlle 
Demand,"  International  Affairs,  April  1963,  p. 
100. 

"  N.  8.  Khrushchev,  "Speech  at  the  Soviet- 
Hungarian  Meeting.  Aug.  19.  1963,"  Current 
Soviet  dociunents,  Aug.  19.  1963. 


oyer  Imperlallam  in  the  conditions  of  peace- 
ful coexistence."  " 

Among  these  "possibilities"  is  the  fact  that 
"peacefvU  coexistence  creates  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  for  the  fight  of  the  oppressed 
nations  against  their  imperialist  oppressors. 
Peaceful  coexistence  means  the  maximum 
support  to  the  oppressed  nations  including 
arms."  " 

Hence  wherever  the  Communists  declare 
an  "oppressed  nation"  or  an  "oppressed  area" 
to  exist,  there  weapons  will  be  supplied  to 
forces  which  serve  to  undermine  peace  and 
stability,  and  which  seek  to  establish  either 
a  Communist  regime  or.  at  minimum,  a  re- 
gime favorably  disposed  to  existing  Commu- 
nist States.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Com- 
munists, by  unilateral  procliunatlon.  have 
reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to  deter- 
mine "war  zones"  and  "peace  zones."  and 
have  repeatedly  emphasized  the  "morality." 
"legality,"  and  "necessity"  for  universal 
recognition  of  the  "inherent  Justice"  con- 
tained In  such  proclaniatlone 

Confident  that  to  them  belongs  the  initia- 
tive in  dictating  the  essense  of  the  tasks 
which  peaceful  coexistence  will  accomplish. 
Communist  leaders  have  labored  to  create  the 
impression   that  time  Is  on  their  aide: 

"The  policy  oC  peaceful  coexistence  meets 
the  basic  interests  of  all  peoples,  of  all  who 
want  no  new  cruel  wars  and  seek  durable 
peace.  This  policy  strengthens  the  positions 
of  socialism,  enhances  the  prestige  and  In- 
fluence of  the  Oonamunlst  Parties  in  the 
capitalist  countries.  Peace  Is  a  loyal  ally 
of  socialism,  for  time  Is  working  for  socialism 
against  capitalism."  '* 

And  again : 

"Peace  and  socialism  are  Indivisible- -this 
Marxist  fMTnula  has  a  profound  meaning.  In 
an  atmosphere  of  peaceful  coexistence,  time 
works  on  the  side  of  soclallam,  which  is  why 
the  Imperialist  ideologists  have  such  a  dread 
of  the  very  concept  of  {peaceful  coexist- 
ence." " 

In  providing  conditions  favorable  to  the  di- 
verse forms  of  "struggle."  peaceful  coexist- 
ence acts  as  an  accelerator  of  the  "world  rev- 
olutionary process."  By  not  concentrating 
all  the  resources  of  the  movement  In  any  one 
direction  for  the  support  of  any  single  ob- 
Jectlre.  the  Communists  seek  to  Implement 
the  entire  spectrum  of  techniques  designed 
to  overthrow  established  governments  by 
allowing  a  maximum  degree  of  "leeway"  In 
■electing  the  weapons  of  struggle  to  be  used 
at  a  given  place  and  time 

In  a  later  discussion  of  the  forms  of  "tran- 
sition from  capitalism  t<i  socialism"  this 
"flexibility"  Is  examined  In  greater  detail. 


»•  L.  Sharkey.  "Creative  Marxism  Is  the 
Basis  for  Revolutionary  Practice."  World 
Marxist  Review.  October  1963.  p.  10.  Sharkey 
is  general  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  Australia. 

'*  KJeld  Oesterllng  and  Norman  Freed. 
"Peace.  Freedom  and  You"  (Prague:  Peace 
and  Socialism  Publishers.  1963),  p.  16. 

'*  Statement  of  the  81  Communist  Parties 
In  Moscow,  U.SJ3  R.,  December  1960,  p    16 

•»  V.  P.  Kalugin,  "The  Magnetic  Force  of  the 
Leninist  Ideals  of  Peaceful  Coexistence."  In- 
ternational AfTalrs,  No  8  (August  1963).  p. 
24. 


My  Silent  Prayer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  September  1,  1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  Is  my  pleasure  to  include  in  the 


CoNORBssioNAL  RECORD  a  prayer  written 
by  Mr.  Fletcher  Newell,  of  Phoenix,  Arli^ 
during  the  time  he  was  a  patient  In  the 
Phoenix  Veterans'  Adminifitration  Hos- 
pital. Mr.  Newell  Is  a  veteran  of  World 
Wars  I  and  II.  and  a  life  member  of  the 
American  Legion,  to  which  he  has  glrexi 
unstinting  service.  He  Is  a  member  of 
Luke-Greenway  Poet  1  in  Phoenix,  where 
he  serves  both  his  country  and  that  port 
with  continued  devotion. 

The  above-mentioned  follows; 

MT    silent   PaATEB 

(By  Fletcher  Newell) 

Let  me  do  my  work  each  day,  and  If  the 
darkened  hours  of  despair  overcome  me,  may 
I  not  forget  the  strength  that  comforted  me 
In  the  desolation  of  other  times.  May  I  still 
remember  the  bright  hours  that  found  me 
walking  over  the  silent  hills  of  my  childhood, 
or  dreaming  on  the  margin  of  the  quiet  river 
when  a  light  glowed  within  me,  and  I  prom- 
ised Ood  to  have  courage  am^ld  the  tempe«t 
of  the  changing  years. 

Spare  me  the  bitterness  and  sharp  pas- 
sions of  iinguarded  moments.  May  I  not 
forget  that  poverty  and  riches  are  of  the 
spirit.  Though  the  world  know  me  not,  may 
my  thoughts  and  actions  be  such  as  shall 
keep  me  friendly  with  myself. 

Lift  my  eyes  from  the  earth  and  let  me 
not  forget  the  uses  of  the  stars.  Forbid  that 
I  should  Judge  others  lest  I  condemn  my- 
self. Let  me  not  follow  the  clamor  of  the 
world,  but  walk  humbly  In  my  path.  Olve 
me  a  few  friends  who  will  love  me  for  what 
I  am,  and  keep  ever  btimlng  before  me  my 
vagrant  footsteps,  the  kindly  light  of  hope. 

And  though  age  and  Infirmity  overtake 
me.  and  I  come  not  in  sight  of  the  castle  of 
my  dreams,  teach  me  to  be  thankful  for 
life  and  for  time's  olden  memories  that  are 
good  and  sweet,  and  may  the  evening  twi- 
light find  me  gentle  still. 


Superior  Athletes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28,  1964 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  I  am  pleased  to 
Include  a  column  by  my  old  friend.  Bob 
Johnson,  sports  editor  of  the  Spokane 
Chronicle.  Bob  Is  one  of  the  vety  best  In 
the  sportswrltlng  field.  His  column, 
"My  Nickel's  Worth,"  makes  real  good 
reading.  Here  he  pays  his  respects  to 
three  outstanding  athletes  from  the 
Fifth  Ertstrlct,  which  It  Is  my  privilege 
to  represent  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. They  are:  J.  Jerry  Lindgren.  the 
distance  runner  who  has  meteored 
across  the  track  heavens  this  past  year; 
Phil  Shinnlck,  crack  broad  jumper,  who 
starred  for  Gonzaga  Prep  of  Spokane. 
Both  will  represent  the  United  States  In 
Tokyo.  Bob  also  halls  the  prowess  of 
Spokane's  own  Peggy  Conley,  winner  of 
2  matches  In  the  9-to-6  success  of 
America  over  England  In  the  Curtis  Cup 
Oolf  Tourney  In  far-off  South  Wales  In 
the  British  Isles 

We  can  add  to  these  whom  Bob  John- 
son mentions  the  name  of  Dennis  Van 
Valkenbergh,  of  Arlington,  Va.    Dennl* 
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,rtD  sro  to  Tokyo  to  represent  the  United 
States  in  the  canoe  singles.  Tills  stal- 
irart  athlete  has  his  roots  in  Wena tehee, 
Wash.,  where  his  father.  Bob  Van  Val- 
kenburgh,  wa«  bom  and  raised  and 
where  the  Van  Valkenburgh  family  still 
lives.  Dennis  captured  his  event  all  3 
days  of  the  Olympic  trials  held  recently 
at  the  Orchard  Beach  Lagoon  In  the 
Bronx,  N.Y.: 
The  article  follows: 

Mt  Nickel's  Worth 
(By  Bob  Johnson) 

Om,   TWO,    THBEK 

They  laughed  last  winter  when  we  sat 
down  to  the  typewriter  and  suggested  that 
Spoki.ne.  which  had  only  had  one  Olympic 
representatives  in  all  of  the  past  games, 
might   have   as   many   as   three   In    1964   In 

Tokyo 

It  did  seem  a  little  farfetched,  we  admit, 
but  as  we  said  at  the  time.  It  certainly  wasn't 
Impossible. 

In  December  young  Gerry  Undgren  had 
just  shown  that  he  not  only  could  run  with 
the  bea;  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  but  that 
be  was  a  young  man  capable  of  competing 
with  class  performers  with  his  indoor  win 
In  a  schoolboys'  mile  race  in  San  Francisco. 

Up  north  In  Portland,  Toby  Gibson  had 
Just  opened  his  bid  for  an  Oymplc  berth  by 
winning  the  Portland  Golden  Gloves  tour- 
ney. And  in  the  wings,  Phil  Shinnlck,  who 
astounded  the  track  the  summer  before  with 
an  unrecognized  27-foot  4-lnch  broad  Jump, 
was  simply  waiting  for  spring  and  a  chance 
to  get  back  to  work. 

Today,  B  months  later,  they're  all  ^oldlng 
plane  reaervatlona  to  Tokyo,  and  Spokane  Is 
bursting  its  sports  btrttons  with   pride. 

Toby,  of  course,  made  It  first  with  hU 
mow-'em-down  performance  In  the  Na- 
tional AAU  and  Olympic  trials. 

LOCK    MONIT    IN    BANK 

It  seemed  like  n\oney  In  the  bank  for  Lind- 
gren as  early  as  June  when  he  finished  sec- 
ond In  the  AAU  championships  and  qualified 
for  the  US.-Russlan  meet  In  late  July.  When 
he  only  managed  a  third  place  In  the  5,000- 
meter  ftnals  of  the  first  Oljrnplc  trials  In 
New  York,  his  prospects  still  looked  good. 
Then,  suddenly  they  simply  looked  wonder- 
ful wbsB  ks  astounded  everyone  with  his 
victory  at  10.000  meters  against  Riissla. 

The  climax,  of  course,  came  Saturday  when 
he  won  a  Olympic  10,000-meter  berth  with 
ease.  It  was  only  the  third  time  he  had 
ever  run  that  distance  In  competition.  The 
fact  tliat  In  three  races  he  has  chopped  his 
time  from  29  minutes  37  6  seconds  to  29:00 
makes  you  wonder  Just  how  much  more  hell 
slice  off  that  In  Tokyo.  Another  30  seconds 
and  hell  break  the  Olympic  mark  of  38.32.2 
set  in  IJWO  by  Russia's  Pyotr  Bolotnlkov. 
shutnick  took  lonckk 

Shinnlck  had  been  the  biggest  question 
mark  all  the  way.  After  his  27-foot  4-lnch 
effort  at  Modesto,  Oalif..  a  year  ago  he  had 
been  unable  to  approach  that  distance  again. 
Injured  legs  and  an  inability  to  hit  the  take- 
off board  conslstly  were  Phil's  big  bugaboos. 
Saturday,  however,  he  came  back  with  that 
26-f(X)t  3 'i -inch  leap  that  was  his  best  since 
Modesto.  It  won  him  an  Olympic  berth  by 
the  margin  of  one-half  an  Inch. 

Since  he  broke  into  headlines  with  his 
showing  last  summer,  Phil  and  his  parents 
have  moved  to  Seattle.  But  he's  "one  of  us" 
Just  the  same  as  an  ez-Oonzaga  prepster. 

And  last  weekend  in  far-off  South  Wales 
Perky  Conley  was  doing  all  of  us  proud  with 
two  victories  in  Curtis  Cup  golf  competition. 
Her  effort  as  the  team's  youngest  member 
certainly  was  a  big  help  in  a  9-6  victory  for 
the  U.S.  forces  over  Great  Britain. 

Just  mark  1964  down  as  a  year  Spokane 
produced  its  Bupersports  stars.  And  they're 
not  through  yet. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  2. 1964 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  Insert  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  able  address  by  the 
Honorable  Elmer  B.  Staats  entitled  "The 
New  Administration's  Natural  Resources 
Budget."  This  outstanding  address  was 
delivered  June  5,  1984,  before  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  at  its 
annual  meeting  In  Washington.  Mr. 
Staats  Is  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  is  an  outstanding  pub- 
lic servant. 

The  address  follows : 
Thk  New  Admin  isthation's  NATUaAi, 

RESOUBCES    BtrBGKT 

(Address  by  Elmer  B.  Staats,  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  before  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
June  5,  1964) 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  this  morn- 
ing and  again  to  have  the  opportunity,  as  I 
have  had  several  times  In  the  past,  to  dlsctiss 
with  you  the  President's  budget  program  and 
Its  Implications  for  the  natural  resources  and 
water  resources  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

President  Johnson's  1&66  budget  proposals 
to  the  Congress  were  mtule  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  reduced  overall  Federal  budget.  If 
It  was  not  dear  at  the  tiase  that  the  budget 
was  sent  to  the  Congress,  the  President  has 
made  it  amply  clear  simce  then  that  the  ex- 
pects maxlmiun  results  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  In  getting  a  dol- 
lar's value  for  each  dollar  of  Government 
expenditures. 

BTJDGET    PROPOSALS,    1968 

The  President's  budget  recommendation 
for  fiscal  year  1965  provided  for  total  admin- 
istrative budget  expenditures  of  S97.9  bUllon, 
1500  million  less  than  estimated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964.  Budgetary  and  fiscal  policies  on 
which  the  1965  budget  was  based  took  into 
account  several  major  considerations:  (1) 
The  American  economy  Is  stlU  operating 
below  lU  comfortable  capacity — 5.4  percent 
of  the  civUlan  labor  force  la  still  unemployed; 
(2)  the  budget  expenditure  and  tax  proposals 
should  be  designed  to  help  spur  the  expan- 
sion of  the  economy  and  narrow  the  gap  be- 
tween actual  and  potential  output  and  em- 
ployment; and  (3)  the  necessary  expansion- 
ary stimulus  for  the  economy  should  come 
primarily  from  tbe  side  of  private  Investment 
for  consumption  rather  than  from  Increased 
Federal  expenditures. 

One  of  the  principal  means  of  achieving 
the  objective  of  stimulating  the  private 
economy  was  the  proposed  tax  reduction  and 
reform  measures.  The  tax  legislation  was, 
as  you  know,  enacted  early  this  year  and  we 
are  now  beginning  to  feel  the  benefits  of  in- 
creased stimulation  of  private  Investment 
and  consumption. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  reduced  over- 
all Federal  budget,  the  President  made  pro- 
vision for  essential  program  Increases  for 
health,  education,  training  and  welfare  pro- 
grams; for  resource  development,  for  the  at- 
tack on  poverty  and  the  initiation  of  the 
special  program  for  Appaiachla;  and  for 
necessary  Increases  in  the  space  program  and 
In  Interest  on  the  public  debt.  These  in- 
creases In  the  Federal  budget  were  offset  by 
decreases   In    expenditures  for  national  de- 


Slnce  the  budget  was  presented  to  the 
Congress,  there  have  necessarily  been  some 
changes  In  the  Government's  program. 
First,  with  reference  to  fiscal  1964 — the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year — It  is  now  estimated  that 
total  administrative  budget  expenditures  will 
be  about  $98.3  bUllon,  about  flOO  million 
less  than  estimated  In  January.  Tills  small 
reduction  In  the  current  fiscal  yeir  reflects 
various  upward  and  downward  adjustments 
In  major  program  actlvitlea. 

It  is.  of  course,  too  soon  to  attempt  any 
definitive  reestlmate  of  fiscal  1968  expendi- 
tures since  no  appropriation  has  3ret  been 
enacted  for  1965.  Any  revision  at  this  time, 
therefore,  of  the  January  estimate  for  1965 
would  be  highly  conjectural.  Based,  how- 
ever, on  developments  which  have  occurred, 
it  now  appears  that  1906  expendlttiras  will 
be  some  S600  mlUlon  lees  than  estimated  In 
the  January  budget.  Our  present  Judgment 
is  that  the  1965  defense  procurement  rate 
will  result  In  lower  expenditures  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  than  estimated  in  the 
budget.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  expenditures  will  prob- 
ably run  higher  than  estimated  In  January 
because  of  upward  revision  in  crop  yl^d 
estimates  and  a  somewhat  more  ooctly  cot- 
ton program  than  had  been  anticipated  In 
the  budget.  Also  to  be  taken  into  account 
are  the  probable  approprlatUm  and  legis- 
lative tu;tlons  In  the  present  sewrton  of  the 
Congress  and  the  pressure  being  exerted  by 
the  President  on  all  Oovemment  agendee  to 
hold  down  and  reduce  their  expenditures 
and  employment  below  the  budget  estimates, 

NATTTXAJL    RKBOVRCXS    BtTDGKT 

Tlie  1965  budget  dedsloos  for  natural  re- 
sources programs,  which  inchide  most  ofttie 
water  resouroe  acUvltlea,  were  auule  wltbln 
the  context  of  the  President's  dedeion  to  bold 
down  total  Federal  budget  expenditures  and 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  these  pro- 
grams, like  other  Federal  programs,  mnat  be 
managed  efficiently  and  eoonomtoally.  K«»iu- 
theless,  admlnlstraUve  budget  emMOdltures 
for  natural  resources  were  esttmated  to  reach 
$2.6  billion  In  1965.  $100  million  M***"'  UEtan 
estimated  for  1964  and  more  than  double 
their  level  of  10  years  ago.  This  category  of 
Government  activities  Includes  the  land  and 
water  resources  programs  of  the  Arm.y  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  as 
well  as  exp>endlt\ire8  for  the  oonservatlan  and 
development  of  o\ir  forest  resources,  oin*  na- 
tional parks  and  other  public  lands,  ovir  min- 
eral resources,  and  our  flsh  and  wildlife  and 
other  recreational  resources. 

The  largest  part  of  expenditures  on  natu- 
ral resources  Is  for  the  development  and  use 
of  water  and  related  land  reeouroes.  Total 
construction  outlays  for  water  reeouroee  and 
related  developments,  excluding  expenditures 
for  operation,  maintenance  and  research,  but 
including  watershed  protection  projects  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  grants 
fcM-  waste  treatment  fadUtles  by  the  Public 
Health  Service,  were  estimated  in  the  Jan- 
uary budget  to  be  $1,518  million  In  1965,  com- 
pared with  $792  million  in  1966.  Construc- 
tion expenditures  for  water  resources  ac- 
tivities have  nearly  doubled  in  the  10-year 
period.  Budget  expenditxires  for  all  natural 
resources  programs  have  more  than  doubled 
In  the  same  time,  whereas  the  total  adminis- 
trative budget  of  the  Federal  Government 
has  Increased  but  52  percent. 

The  overall  level  of  Federal  expenditures 
for  water  resources  programs  depends  in 
lau-ge  part  on  the  number  of  new  projects 
which  have  been  started  In  prlcff  years.  Most 
of  the  expenditures  In  1965  will  be  for  work 
started  prior  to  that  year.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  should  be  noted  that  it  wUl  reqtiire 
■over  $4  blUlon  of  expenditure*  after  1965 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  complete  water 
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resources  projects  now  underway  and  nearly 
92  billion  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

President  Jolinson's  1965  budget,  however, 
provides  for  continuation  of  a  progressive 
policy  on  Initiation  of  new  water  resoiirces 
projects.  The  new  projects  proposed  In  the 
January  budget  for  %he  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Beclamatlon  were  esti- 
mated to  cost  In  total  more  than  9500  mil- 
lion. In  addition,  It  should  be  noted  that 
there  U  a  very  substantial  backlog  of  Corps 
and  reclamation  projects  which  have  been 
authorized  by  susbtantlve  legislation  but 
which  have  not  been  progranned  for  con- 
struction. In  the  January  budget  the  au- 
thorized reserve  of  Corps  of  Engineers'  proj- 
ects available  for  starting  after  1965  was  esti- 
mated at  $5.1  billion,  and  for  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  the  estimate  wiia  $2.7  bUllon. 

In  determining  his  budget  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress,  the  President,  taking 
Into  account  his  overall  fiscal  objectives  and 
major  national  goals,  must  make  major  deci- 
sions as  to  the  relative  priorities  among  the 
major  program  areas.  He  must  consider  the 
relative  Importance  of  defense  programs  as 
compared  with  civil  programs;  he  must  con- 
sider objectives  In  health  and  welfare  pro- 
grams as  contrasted  with  needs  In  the  agri- 
cultural and  natural  resources  areas;  he  must 
consider  the  problems  of  poverty  In  the 
United  States  In  contrast  to  the  goals  of 
International  aid  programs.  And  within 
major  program  areas,  he  must  consider  and 
determine  the  relative  priorities  of  water 
resources  projects  as  compared  with  con- 
servation and  development  of  national 
forests,  provision  of  recreational  facilities  In 
the  national  parks,  and  development  of 
mineral  resources  or  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources. 

The  task  of  arriving  at  decisions  on  rela- 
tive program  priorities  Is  not  an  easy  one. 
Due  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  Im- 
pact of  water  resources  and  other  natural 
resources  programs  on  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation  and  the  progress  In  meet- 
ing the  needs  within  major  regions  of  the 
Nation.  More  can  be  acoomplLshed,  however, 
within  the  constraints  of  a  tight  fiscal  policy 
if  progress  can  be  made  in  Improving  the 
efficiency  of  our  water  resources  programs. 
The  budget  contained  a  number  of  legisla- 
tive proposals  which  are  designed  to  Improve 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  our  water 
resoxirce  and  related  programs.  I  will  men- 
tion a  few  of  these. 

rMPROVKMENTS    PROPOSED    IK    WATER    RESOtJRCKS 
AND    RELATKD    PROGRAMS 

1.  Proposed  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1963  (8.  1111):  This  legislation  is  a 
revision  of  the  bill  proposed  by  President 
Keimedy  in  1961.  The  bill  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  December  1963  and  Is  now 
being  considered  by  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee.  It  would  pro- 
vide for  a  Federal  Water  Resources  Council, 
for  Joint  Federal-State  river  basin  planning 
commissions,  and  for  grants  to  the  States  to 
assist  them  in  water  resources  planning. 
The  enactment  of  this  legislation  would  rep- 
resent a  forward  step  Ln  achieving  compre- 
hensive and  efficient  development  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  resources. 

2.  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act 
(HJl.  9032)  :  This  proposed  legislation,  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  Novem- 
ber 1963,  for  the  first  time  provides  uniform 
policies  with  resp>ect  to  recreation  and  flsh 
and  wildlife  benefits  and  costs  on  Federal 
multlpvuT>c»e  water  reeources  projects.  It 
would  also  provide  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior with  authority  for  recreation  develop- 
ment of  projects  under  his  control  compara- 
ble to  the  general  authcwity  now  available 
to  the  Department  of  the  Army.  HJR.  9032 
was  reported  favorably  with  amendments  by 
the  House  Interior  Committee  In  March. 
This  Is  a  good  bill;  it  will  enable  us  to  better 
Justify   significant   increases   in  Federal  In- 


vestments in  recreation  in  relation  to  Fed- 
eral water  projects;  and  It  will  not  impose 
an  undue  burden  on  the  communities  in- 
volved. We  want  to  support  maximum  rec- 
reation development  In  connection  with 
water  resources  projects,  but  this  will  be 
more  difficult  to  do  in  the  absence  of  a  rea- 
sonable coet-aharlng  program. 

3.  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1963  (HJR.  3846):  This  legislation,  re- 
ported by  the  House  Interior  Committee  and 
now  before  the  House,  would  establish  a  spe- 
cial fund  to  be  financed  from  recreation  user 
fees  at  Federal  areas,  prcKceds  from  the  sale 
of  Federal  surplus  real  property,  and  from 
the  existing  4-cent  tax  on  fuel  used  In  pleas- 
ure boats.  The  fund  would  be  used  for 
grants  to  States  for  planning,  land  acquisi- 
tion and  development  of  recreation  areas, 
and  for  Federal  acquisition  of  lands  About 
60  percent  of  the  funds  would  be  used  for 
grants  to  States  and  about  40  percent  for 
Federal  acquisition. 

4.  Water  resources  research  legislation  (S. 
2)  :  To  complement  the  research  being  sup- 
ported by  Federal  agencies,  the  administra- 
tion endorsed  legislation  which  would  au- 
thorize a  new  program  of  grant.s  to  colleges 
and  universities  to  stimulate  water  research 
at  these  Institutions.  IncUiUlnR  research  by 
contract.  The  program  would  be  admlnLs- 
tered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  This 
legislation  has  passed  the  Senate  and  has 
been  passed  by  the  House  In  amended  form 

Various  other  legislative  projKisals  have 
been  made  by  the  administration  which  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  preserving  addi- 
tional seashore  and  other  areas  with 
important  recreation  potential,  and  would 
authorize  Federal  acquisition  of  such  areas. 
Legislation  has  also  been  proposed  to  pro- 
tect our  remaining  wilderness  areas.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  is  also  being  given  in  the 
research  program  of  the  Department  of  tiie 
Interior  to  finding  means  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  converting  saline  water  to  fresh 
water.  A  major  breakthrough  In  the  effort 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  converting  saline  water 
would  provide  a  major  benefit  to  areas  of  the 
United  States  facing  limited  water  supplies, 
as  well  as  providing  widespread  benefits  In 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

We  have,  of  course,  not  reached  the  end 
of  improvements  in  our  water  resources  pro- 
grams and  policies.  There  remain  a  number 
of  difficult  problem  area*  on  which  policy 
decisions  will  need  to  be  reached  by  the 
executive  branch  and  by  the  Congress.  Al- 
though President  Kennedy,  in  May  1962.  ap- 
proved new  policies,  procedures,  and  stand- 
ards for  the  formulation  and  review  at  plans 
for  water  resource  projects,  detailed  stand- 
ards for  cost  allocation  and  reimbursement 
and  cost-sharing  policlee  are  still  being  de- 
veloped. The  proposed  Federal  Water  Proj- 
ect Recreation  Act,  which  I  have  mentioned 
would  deal  with  the  question  of  coet-sharlng 
in  connection  with  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  purposes  at  Federal  water  projects. 
Attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  possi- 
bility of  improving  our  cost-eharlng  stand- 
ards for  other  purposes  of  water  development 
such  as  flood  control  and  water  pollution 
abatement. 

The  budget  for  1965  repeated  a  recomen- 
datlon  made  by  President  Kennedy  for  a  2- 
cent  tax  on  fuels  used  In  Inland  navigation. 
This  proposal  was  In  recognition  of  the  major 
investment  to  date  amounting  to  more  than 
$3  billion  in  Federal  navigation  improve- 
ments and  the  current  annual  expenditure 
of  about  $70  million  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  these  same  waterways.  A 
tax  of  2  cents  would  yield  less  than  $10  mil- 
lion annually.  Now  I  recognize  that  this 
organization  has  gone  on  record  as  being  op- 
posed to  this  proposal.  I  sincerely  urge 
your  reappraisal  of  this  position.  The  gen- 
eral principle  of  user  charges  is  now  firmly 
imbedded  as  a  matter  of  policy  of  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  branches.    The  yield 


from  the  enactment  of  this  legislation^ 
■mall  as  M;  may  be — would  in  my  c^inioo  to 
far  toward  removal  of  a  serious  point  of  c<^ 
tentlon  with  respect  to  future  growth  of  la! 
land  navigation  waterways  system.  Its  nJ 
ceptance  cotild  very  well  affect  the  long  run 
public  support  for  the  continued  heavy  in- 
vestment  In  this  program. 

In  addition,  more  detailed  criteria  and 
standards  are  needed  for  appraising  the 
benefits  of  water  resource  development  and 
In  determining  the  use  of  such  benefits  as  re- 
development benefits  where  areas  have  un- 
employed or  underemployed  labor  resources 
and  In  the  ues  of  so-called  secondary  bene- 
fits on  a  national  basis  as  against  secondary 
benefits  which  are  of  Importance  only  with- 
in the  region  or  area.  Much  effort  will  be 
required  to  reach  agreement  on  some  of  these 
complex  and  difficult  Issues. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  a  close  examina- 
tion of  President  Johnson's  budget  for  nat- 
ural resources  programs  and  his  legislative 
proposals  reveals  a  clear  support  for  the  ef- 
ficient and  effective  development  and  use  of 
the  Nation's  natural  resources — while  at  the 
same  time  the  President  Is  not  losing  sight 
of  the  need  to  develop  our  human  resources. 
The  challenge  which  the  President  faces  In 
arriving  at  budget  decisions  is  one  of  provid- 
ing for  the  most  pressing  needs  of  our  com- 
plex and  growing  society  within  the  limita- 
tions inipoeed  by  the  need  to  restrain  the 
overall  level  of  Ooverrunent  expenditures. 
I  believe  this  challenge  can  be  effectively 
met.  but  it  wll  require  the  efforts  not  ony 
of  those  directly  working  on  the  budget  but 
the  sincere  and  cooperative  help  of  many 
others  as  well — such  as  the  important  group 
assembled  here  today — to  identify  needs, 
weigh  their  merits,  accord  relative  prlorttlea, 
and  promote  increasing  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness In  Government  operations. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'Monday.  September  28,  1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  summer  several  hundred 
courageous  citizens  volunteered  to  aid  in 
the  struggle  for  equality  in  Mississippi. 
We  all  know  the  violence  to  which  they 
were  subjected  and  which  continues  to 
this  very  day.  In  order  to  increase  our 
understanding  of  the  situation  in  Missis- 
sippi, I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  excellent  article  entitled 
"Crusade  In  Mississippi"  by  Alex  Poin- 
sett which  appeared  in  the  September 
1964  Issue  of  Ebony  magazine.  At  this 
time  I  am  including  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  first  part  of  this 
article: 

Crusade  in  Mississn>Pi:  Councii.  of  Feder- 
ated Organizations  Conducts  Svmmcr- 
LONG.  Freedom  Project 

(By  Alex  Poinsett) 
In  an  airplane  hvirrylng  out  of  MlssLssippl. 
a  veteran  reporter  hides  his  tears  from  a 
stewardess.  He  has  been  thinking  about  a 
true  story  related  to  him  earlier,  a  story  al- 
ready 34  years  old  but  still  painful,  a  story 
telling  of  an  elderly,  white  plantation  owner 
found  hanging  In  his  bedroom.  Had  he  com- 
mitted suicide  or  had  he  been  murdered? 
The  dead  man's  grandson  Is  certain  a  mur- 
derer hides  among  his  Negro  sharecroppers. 
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xyoM.Vl9  to  find  him.  bs  arbitrarily  picks  a 
{gailly  at  three  azMl  tlM  them  to  stakea. 
Tben.  whUe  he  and  otiMr  wtolte  men  force  the 
,«Dialnlng  Negroaa  on  bla  plantation  to 
vfttch.  he  bum*  the  helpleei  famUy  alive, 
flien  •   •   •  and  the  reporter  cries. 

Black  human  beings  no  longer  bum  at 
,takee  In  Mississippi.  Thirty-four  yeeuv  have 
produced  reflnemenU.  They  are  beaten  now 
trltb  az  handles  and  clube.  They  are  tear- 
iMsed,  shotgvnned.  and  blasted  with  dyna- 
mite. They  are  anchored  in  rivers  and 
planted  In  ehallow  graves.  Ask  a  Mississippi 
judge  whether  he  tiiinks  the  1959  lynchers 
oT  Mack  Farker  ever  will  be  apprehended. 
He  says  "No."  "Besides,"  he  explains,  "three 
of  them  are  already  dead."  And  so  a  Vlcks- 
burg  Negro  understandably  decides:  "I  cant 
he  a  part  of  a  nonviolent  movement.  When 
they  send  the  butt-klcklng  gang  down  here, 
I  want  to  be  president." 

The  angry  man's  sister  Is  committed  to 
an  organli^tion  which  believes  the  philoso- 
phy of  nonrloleenoe  will  one  day  save  Mls- 
«l»lpi>l  and  America.  A  coalition  of  civil 
rights  groups  (primarily  SNCC.  but  Includ- 
ing CORK,  NAACP.  and  SCLC),  the  CouncU 
of  Federated  Organizations  (OOFO)  is 
spearheading  a  crusade  across  the  length  and 
Iveadth  of  MlSBlsslppl  with  blessings  of  the 
NaUonal  Council  of  Churches.  COFO's  Mls- 
Bl88ipp>l  summer  project  is  a  massive  10-week 
effort  to  Increase  Negro  voter  registration, 
raise  the  educational  levels  of  Negro  high 
•chool  students,  reduce  illiteracy.  Increase 
skills  In  arts  and  crafts,  and  promote  a  slate 
of  Negro  Dennocrats  to  challenge  the  seating 
of  the  State's  white  Democrats  at  the  party's 
national  convention. 

COFO  workers  are  little  Davids  in  a  land 
of  Gollaths.  Armed  only  with  idealism,  te- 
nacity of  purpose  and  courage,  some  525  vol- 
unteers (mainly  white  students  from  north- 
ern and  western  ooUeges)  and  100  hard- 
nosed  COFO  BtalTers  are  assaulting  a  way  of 
life  stoutly  defended  with  bullets  and  bombs. 
Fanning  out  across  the  State,  they  do  not 
drive  at  night  except  In  emergencies  and 
then  only  after  removing  the  dome  lights  of 
their  cars  to  avoid  presenting  an  e.-i.^y  sniper 
target  when  they  get  out.  Death  and  rumors 
of  death  have  taught  them  to  be  cautious. 
They  have  been  arrested  on  bogus  charges, 
beaten,  and  murdered.  The  risks  they  take 
are  matched  only  by  those  taken  by  Negro 
families  who  house  and  feed  them  and  refuse 
to  iu?cept  their  offers  of  money  for  reasons 
gummed  up  by  one  man — "We  should  be  pay- 
ing you  to  be  here." 

"The  threat  of  a  bombing  h.ings  like  an 
atomic  bomb  over  our  heads,"  admits  COFO 
volunteer  Emily  Shrader,  22,  at  her  Jack.son 
headquarters  post.  "We  don't  know  when 
It's  going  to  happen,  but  we  believe  It  will." 
She  gestures  at  plywood  sheets  boarding  up 
the  office  plate  glass  windows  smashed  by 
^Tilte  hoodlums.  "At  night  we  work  In  three 
or  four  shifts,"  she  continues.  "It's  like  a 
game  of  Russian  roulette  You  don't  know 
whether  youTl  be  'if  when  the  shot  comes." 

Hmlly's  stoicism  in  the  face  of  death  mir- 
rors the  atUtude  of  most  COFO  workers 
grieving  the  late  June  murders  of  colleagues 
Michael  Schwerner,  24,  James  Chaney,  22,  and 
Andrew  Goodman.  20,  ne-.ir  PhUadelphla, 
MLss.  You  hear  it  In  the  softness  of  a  voice, 
see  it  flickering  in  bonflred  eyes,  feel  It  In  the 
air.  The  attitude — where  is  the  adjective 
to  describe  it? — tumbles  out  of  Joyce  Brown. 
21.  a  researcher  in  COFO's  Hattlesburg  office 
where  the  drop  of  a  pin  Is  sometimes  an  ex- 
plosion. "I'm  scared,"  Joyce  whispers,  "but 
my  fear  is  not  as  great  as  my  duty.  I've  got 
to  do  it." 

The  compulsion,  the  compassion,  the  will- 
ingness to  suffer  Bo  that  the  sufTerlng  of  oth- 
ers might  be  abetted  has  long  since  been  a 
Ciiiegorical  imperative  for  Bob  Moses,  29,  the 
brr>oding.  bespectacled  Harvard  MA.  (in 
philosophy)  Who  directs  COFO's  project  and 
promises  to  dent  If  not  break  Mississippi  this 


sammer.  He  had  given  up  the  security  of 
Nerv  York  private  achoattemcbing  to  devote 
his  ftoll  time  to  ctrU  rights,  to  seA  solu- 
tions to  America's  ivoMem  more  in  action 
than  In  thoofht.  "We  oursrivss  have  been 
working  in  Mississippi  and  have  been  sub- 
jected to  being  killed  for  the  last  3  years." 
he  says.  "So  we  hare  asked  people  to  come 
in  and  share  that  risk."  By  so  doing  COFO 
hopes  to  engage  the  Nation's  Interest  and  Its 
win  to  act.  COPO  leaders,  says  Moses,  are 
"very  bitter"  at  what  they  take  to  be  the 
lesson  of  the  past  3  years:  "The  country,  un- 
fortunately, moves  only  In  response  to  acts 
of  violence." 

In  the  vortex  of  violence,  COFO  labors  for 
the  915,722  black  humans  who  are  42  percent 
of  Mississippi's  2.3  million  population.  A 
few  grim  facts  merely  hint  at  their  misery  In 
a  State  described  by  one  local  cynic  as  so  bad 
"a  white  man  will  chunk  a  bomb  in  your 
cofBn  to  make  sure  you're  dead."  A  newly 
bom  Negro  baby  has  about  twice  as  many 
chances  of  dying  In  the  first  years  as  a  white 
child  in  Mississippi,  according  to  the  US, 
Children's  Bureau.  If  he  survives,  he  will 
probably  receive  only  6  years  of  schooling 
compared  with  11  years  for  whites — a  gap 
of  academic  Importance  only  since  Mississippi 
considers  a  white  idiot  automatically  su- 
perior to  a  Negro  genius.  If  he  lives  In  the 
Delta — Mississippi's  flat,  fertile.  Northwest 
reservation  for  plantation  workers  earning 
12.50  a  day — he  attends  school  on  the  "cotton 
cycle."  That  la,  2  months  of  his  schooling 
comes  during  the  heat  of  July  and  August 
when  there  is  no  cotton  to  be  planted, 
chopped,  or  picked.  His  education  prepares 
him  for  a  special  "place"  in  the  Mississippi 
scheme  of  things.  Somehow  he  must  "un- 
derstand" he  is  biologically  inferior  to  the 
white  man,  that  his  Inferiority  Is  documented 
by  the  Bible,  that  his  aptitude  suits  him  for 
menial  labor  only  and  that  separation  from 
whites  Is  absolutely  necessary  for  social  sta- 
bility. White  men,  in  short,  must  forever 
stand  10  feet  tall — majestic  asulde  the  heads 
of  Negroes. 

These  white  supremacy  doctrines — chal- 
lenged by  COFO  and  championed  by  moet 
Mississippi  whites — underglrd  the  near- 
hopeless  condition  of  most  of  the  State's 
Negroes.  Newsweek  Associate  Editor  Frank 
TYlppett,  Mlssissippl-bom  and  reared,  de- 
scribes the  hopelessness  accurately.  'T)e- 
prlvlng  the  Negro  ot  education  •  •  •  left 
him  with  no  skills."  he  wTltes.  "•  •  •  Shut- 
ting the  Negro  out  of  decent  Jobs  only  (made) 
him  a  veritable  ward  of  the  State — 
and,  characteristically,  white  Mlsslsslppians 
condemn  the  Negro  for  the  very  welfare 
checks  he  Is  farced  to  rely  upon  as  they  damn 
him  for  drinking  and  fornication,  among  the 
few  pleasures  left  to  him.  Consumed  by  the 
fires  of  Its  racial  passlona,  the  white  elec- 
torate takes  little  notice  that  its  politicians, 
too  often  if  not  invariably,  are  Inept  at  gov- 
ernmental science." 

Since  the  Negro  is  "Inferior"— and  this  Is 
really  what  Mississippi  politicians  are  saying 
when  they  harangue  about  States  rights — he 
must  be  treated  so  to  complete  a  chain  of 
lUoglc  further  "proving"  his  inferiority. 
When  he  steps  out  of  the  niche  assigned  to 
him,  he  must  be  punished.  Thus  there  have 
been  5  murders  and  more  than  50  floggings 
since  January  in  the  McComb  area  alone, 
according  to  the  VS.  Justice  Department. 
And  so  a  Jackson  police  lieutenant  explains: 
"I  alnt  got  nothing  against  niggers  as  long 
as  they  know  their  place.  But  when  I  see 
them  marching  up  and  down  for  something 
they  ain't  got  no  right  to  I  get  mad." 

Neither  the  anger  of  Mississippi  whites 
nor  their  bestial  behavior  detours  COFO's 
brave  youths  from  their  mission.  The 
naturally  nappy  hair  of  the  Negroes,  the 
btrlngy  hair  of  the  whites,  their  general,  un- 
middle-class  look  of  disheveled  casualness — 
all  are  Irrelevant  to  the  cause  which  engulfs 
them.     Communications     Director     Francis 


Mitchell,  who  as  a  national  magazine  editor 
had  once  known  the  oomfcrts  of  home  and 
car  ownership,  works  now  up  to  20  hours 
a  day  and  lives  out  of  a  suitcase.  "Why 
don't  you  spyend  your  vacation  down  here?" 
he  asks  an  ex-Journalism  oolleague.  "We 
could  use  you  in  Greenville."  The  Jour- 
nalist refuses. 

But  the  totally  committed  do  what  they 
must.  The  success  of  their  efforts  at  voter 
registration  is  measured  by  such  responses 
as  "I've  already  been  down,"  or  "I'm  going 
down,"  or  "I'm  afraid."  In  Hattlesburg. 
white  Jake  Plum  and  Negro  Johnny  Waters 
step  on  the  rotted  porch  at  the  home  of 
an  81 -year-old  Negro  and  Introduce  them- 
selves. "Are  you  registered?"  Johnny  aske, 
holding  out  a  COFO  application. 

"I  already  got  two  at  them,"  the  old  man 
explains. 

"But  you  haven't  filled  one  out,"  Johnny 
continues.  "Your  neighbor  over  there  filled 
It  out  and  so  did  the  man  down  the  street. 
We'd  like  to  sign  up  everybody  and  well 
drive  you  down  to  the  courthouse  to  regis- 
ter.    Ek)   you    think   you're    a   cltl»en?" 

"No  Licx-d.  I  alnt  no  cUlaen.  X  sho  ain't 
no  citizen." 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  vote?" 

"Ill  fill  it  out  lata-  on,"  the  old  man 
replies,  dodging  the  question.  He  knows  If 
he  registers  his  name  will  be  printed  In  the 
local  pai>er  for  2  weeks  and  he  will  become 
vulnerable  to  all  sorts  of  reprisals. 

Jake,  the  white  youth,  speaks  np  for  the 
first  time.  "Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  your 
street  paved?" 

"Yassuh." 

"Well  If  you  register  and  vote,"  Jaks  con- 
tinues, "you  can  make  the  city  do  sotne  of 
the  things  fOT  you  it  hasn't  done.  Do  you 
believe  that?" 

"Yassuh." 


Texas  State  Democratic  ConTentioB  Key- 
note Speech  DcfiTered  hj  Ike  H«aor- 
ablc  John  Coanally,  GoTcraor  of  Texas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  L  TEAGUE 

OF    TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRISENTATTVES 

Monday,  September  28,  1964 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  State 
Democratic  Convention  in  Dallas  last 
week,  and  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  wish  to  include  the 
introductory  remarks  of  our  State  Demo- 
cratic chairman.  Mr.  Frank  C.  Krwin, 
Jr.,  when  presenting  the  Honorable  John 
Connolly,  Governor  of  Texas,  as  the  key- 
note speaker. 

Mr.  Erwin's  remarks  are  followed  by 
the  keynote  speech  of  Governor  Connally 
who,  in  my  opinion,  has  made  one  of  the 
finest  chief  executives  the  State  of  Texas 
has  had  in  her  glorious  history : 
Rkmakks  by  PaANK  C.  Eawrw,  Ja..  Democratic 

Stats     Chairman,    in     iNraoDuciNG    Gov. 

John  Connallt  as  Convention  Kitnotk 

Speaker 

General  Carr,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
convention,  once  in  a  great  while  there 
emerges  in  our  public  life,  a  leader  who  rises 
above  the  otiien  of  his  time;  a  leader  who 
appeals  to  only  the  finest  Instincts  of  our 
people;  a  leader  who  challenges  us  to  move 
forward  15  the  forefront  of  progress;  a  leader 
who  Inspires  us  to  strive  for  greatness  in 
both  our  culture  and  our  Government;  and 
a  leader  who  reminds  us  that  there  can  be 
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no  progreM — there  can  be  no  greatnesa — If 
we  do  not  proceed  In  strict  accordance  with 
those  fundamental  principles  which  have 
operated  to  make  this  the  mightiest  Nation 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Such  a  leader  Is  the  man  who  today  serres 
all  Texana  as  the  Governor  of  this  great 
State. 

Bom  in  humble  circumstances  on  a  small 
farm  In  Wilson  County,  he  earned  a  seat  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  some  of  the  largest 
corporations  In  this  country  before  he  was 
46  years  of  age. 

After  wcM-klng  his  way  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  he  achieved  nationwide 
prominence  in  political  and  governmental 
circles  before  he  ever  offered  himself  for  pub- 
lic office. 

A  true  son  of  Texas,  he  lived  up  to  the 
finest,  traditions  of  Texas  fighting  men  when 
during  World  War  n  he  swved  in  the  Navy 
In  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  theaters  of 
war  with  such  distinction  for  heroic  conduct 
that  he  was  awarded  both  the  Legion  at 
Merit  and  the  Bronze  Star. 

A  Democrat  from  birth,  he  entered  the 
Govern  or  "s  office  with  the  forces  of  democ- 
racy in  Texas  in  complete  disarray,  but  under 
his  inspiring  leadership,  in  the  party  prl- 
marlea  held  last  spring  the  Democrats  out- 
voted the  opposition  party  more  than  10  to 
1. 

A  confident  of  Presidents,  he  has  never 
lost  the  common  touch. 

A  highly  successful  lawyer,  rancher,  and 
businessman,  he  has  never  forgotten  what 
It  IB  to  be  poor. 

A  partisan  officeholder,  he  has  united  the 
people  of  Texas  as  they  have  seldom  been 
united  in  oxir  history. 

This,  then,  is  the  leader  of  the  Democratic 
Party  of  Texas. 

This  is  the  man  the  Democratic  Party  has 
nominated  for  reelection  as  Governor  of  this 
Btate. 

This  is  the  man  whom  every  poll  taken  in 
recent  weelu  shows  to  have  the  approval  of 
more  than  75  percent  of  all  the  citizens  of 
Texas,  regardless  of  their  pwUtlcal  affiliation. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you 
the  present  Governor  of  Texas — and  the  next 
Governor  of  Texas — the  Honorable  John  B. 
Oonnally. 

Gov.     JOHK     CONNAIXT'S      ADDRESS     TO      STATX 

Dkmocxatic     Convxntion,     Dallas,     Tex., 
tctkbdat,  septxmbea  15.  1964 

My  fallow  Democrats,  this  Is  D-day  In  our 
campaign  toe  Democratic  victory  on  Novem- 
ber 3. 

This  is  the  day  for  our  final  planning,  for 
the  marshaling  of  the  manpower  and  fire- 
power we  will  need  in  the  weeks  ahead,  and 
tor  the  renewal  of  our  hopes  and  Ideals  for 
the  future  of  the  great  State  we  are  privileged 
to  serve. 

Today  we  fulfill  two  of  the  most  Important 
functions  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  Texas — 
the  election  of  our  party  officers,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  platform  which  will  guide  the 
policies  of  o\ir  State  government  during  the 
next  2  yetirs. 

You  are  here  because  you  are  working 
Democrats  who  started  our  campaign  long 
months  ago  in  precincts  throughout  the 
State,  organizing  our  party  machinery  and 
helping  define  our  goals  for  the  continued 
growth  and  progress  of  Texas. 

Through  the  precinct  and  county  conven- 
tions and  the  State  convention  in  Houston 
last  June,  you  have  carried  the  fight  for  the 
Democratic  Party  in  1964. 

You  sent  to  Atlantic  City  a  delegation 
pledged  to  the  nomination  of  our  native  son, 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

I  am  proud  of  our  Texas  delegation — of  Its 
demeanor.  Its  conduct,  its  dedication  and  its 
leadership.  I  assure  you  that  Texas  democ- 
racy was  in  the  forefront  at  Atlantic  City. 

We  have  nominated  a  native  son  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.    We  have  a  hoet  of 


other  fine  notnineea  axKl  w  wiR  cl^ct  them 
decisively  on  NoTemb«r  t. 

I  am  honored  to  speak  to  jon  today  In 
several  capacltlM: 

Pirst.  as  Governor  ot  Texas  and  titular 
head  of  our  party. 

Secondly,  as  a  working  Democrat  who  has 
labored  beside  you  for  many  years  to  build 
a  true  pcu^y  of  the  people  to  guide  and  govern 
our  beloved  State. 

And  thirdly,  as  a  partner  in  our  all-out 
campaign  for  a  smashing  Democratic  victory 
In  November. 

I  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  for  the 
Democratic  Party — and  for  me. 

I  ask  you  to  stay  in  the  fight  imtil  we  ac- 
complish as  much  as  we  humanly  can  for 
the  people  of  Texas. 

We  are  asking — and  I  think  we  will  re- 
ceive— a  clear-cut  mandate  from  the  people 
of  Texas  on  November  3  to  continue  the 
stable,  responsible,  reasonable  leadership 
which  has  brought  our  State  to  greatness  un- 
der the  Democratic  Party  for  many  genera- 
tions. 

The  Democratic  Party  in  Texas  U  not  wait- 
ing in  the  trenches  to  defend  itself,  but  is 
moving  forward  on  all  fronts  with  initiative 
and  responsibility. 

We  face  the  electorate  not  with  reluctance 
and  apprehension,  but  with  pride  and  con- 
fidence In  our  achievements 

We  have  written  a  record  that  will  stand 
the  test  of  time,  while  our  critics  stlU  grope 
for  wornout  slogans  and  rehashed  Ideas,  and 
attempt  to  play  the  dlBCords  of  passion  and 
prejudice. 

Two  years  ago  at  our  El  Paso  convention, 
you  were  reminded  that  an  almoet  com- 
pletely new  team  would  be  going  to  work  in 
Austin  the  following  January. 

Por  the  flrat  time  In  many  years.  Texas 
had  a  new  Governor,  a  new  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, Preeton  Smith,  and  a  new  attorney 
general,  Waggoner  Carr.  all  entering  office 
together.  In  January  a  foin^h  newcomer 
was  added,  the  able  8p)eaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  Byron  Tunnell. 

I  believe  we  have  emiple  proof  that  this 
new  team  has  been  a  productive  team. 

The  legislature  last  year  gave  the  people 
of  Texas  a  chronicle  of  accomplishments  un- 
paralleled In  recent  history.  A  Democratic 
administration  and  a  Democratic  legislature 
faced,  and  solved,  some  of  the  most  chal- 
lenging problems  of  our  time. 

I  want  to  review  the  highlights  of  this 
stewardship. 

We  pledged  pay-as-you-go  financing  and 
an  end  to  deficit  financing.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  the  State  government  began  the 
1966  fiscal  year  a  weeks  ago  with  a  surplus 
of  $73  million  in  the  general  fund,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year  it  is  pre- 
dicted to  be  t83  million. 

We  called  upon  Texas  to  lift  the  level  of 
excellence  in  education  In  all  areas.  To  this 
end.  the  legislature  established  the  Gover- 
nor's committee  on  education  beyond  the 
high  school  which  has  Just  completed  a  year- 
long study  and  issued  a  comprehensive  re- 
port for  massive  improvement  in  Texas  edu- 
cation. 

Appropriations  for  higher  education  were 
increased  by  $43  million  last  year,  and  teach- 
ing salaries  In  our  State  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  gone  up  an  average  of  $500  a  year. 

We  have  started  pilot  projects  for  an  all- 
out  war  on  illiteracy,  and  set  up  our  first 
special  school  programs  for  the  children  of 
migrant  workers.  We  have  strengthened 
compulsory  school  attendance  requirements 
and  begun  local  programs  to  combat  the 
dropout  problem  which  causes  too  many  of 
our  people  to  remain  unproductive. 

We  called  for  expanded  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  to  meet  the  demands  of 
modern-day  industry.  This  we  have  begun. 
In  the  Junior  colleges  alone,  technical  pro- 
grams have  been  increased  fourfold. 

We  called  for  a  more  effective  industrial 


program.  Last  year,  we  provided  the  Tessa 
Industrial  Conunisslon  with  full  State  fl. 
nancing  for  the  first  time,  its  program  wu 
Judged  first  in  the  Nation  for  effectiveness  in 
competition  with  all  the  other  States. 

In  addition,  we  brought  317  new  plants 
into  Texas  in  1963 — second  high  among  an 
the  States  and  only  8  fewer  than  the  leader. 
New  Ywk. 

We  called  for  a  better  toxirlst  program,  and 
we  created  the  Texas  Tourist  Development 
Agency  to  operate  an  aggressive  fuU-tlme 
campaign  for  the  attraction  of  tourists.  Last 
year  we  set  a  record  of  11,700.000  out-of- 
state  visitors.  This  year  it  should  exceed  13 
million. 

We  urged  greater  development  of  our 
parks.  We  combined  the  State  parks  board 
and  the  game  and  fish  commission  into  a  new 
parks  and  wildlife  commission  which  Is  im- 
proving both  our  wildlife  conservation  and 
State  parks  programs  with  far  more  efficiency, 
economy,  and  effectiveness.  In  addition,  we 
were  Instrumental  in  creating  one  of  oar 
finest  potential  tourist  attractions,  the  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore. 

We  called  for  a  strong  program  of  high- 
way construction.  Today  we  lead  every  other 
State  in  completed  construction  on  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System  and  in  mileage  pres- 
ently under  construction.  We  are  building 
these  superhighways  at  a  cost  40  percent  le« 
than  the  national  average. 

We  called  for  an  expanded  historical  land- 
marks program  and  for  repairs  to  the  San 
Jacinto  Monument.  These,  too,  have  been 
accomplished  by  legislative  action. 

We  called  for  a  full-scale  effort  to  eradicate 
the  screw-worm  which  has  plagued  our  live- 
stock industry.  Today,  the  screw-worm  is 
virtually  eradicated  in  Texas  and  we  are 
building  an  effective  barrier  in  Mexico  to 
prevent  relnfestation. 

We  si>elled  out  prop>08als  to  help  the  needy, 
aged,  dependent  children,  the  blind,  and  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled.  In  re- 
sponse the  legislature  and  the  administration 
established  the  Texas  65  plan  for  low-cost 
health  Insurance  for  the  aged,  modernised 
and  expanded  the  public  welfare  program, 
increased  funds  for  the  disabled,  and  sub- 
mitted a  constitutional  amendment  to 
broaden  medical  care  for  senior  citizens  under 
the  Kerr-Mllis  program. 

We  urged  new  approaches  to  the  critical 
problem  of  mental  health.  This  Is  being  done 
throi^h  comprehensive  planning  for  in- 
creased research  and  more  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  at  the  local  level — to  get  u« 
away  from  the  outmoded  concept  of  the  hu- 
man warehouse  for  the  mentally  ill  and  re- 
tarded child. 

We  have  accelerated  the  transfer  of  senile 
patients  from  mental  Institutions  to  nursing 
homes.  We  have  begun  a  new  school  for  the 
retarded  at  Richmond  and  authorized  addi- 
tional schools  at  Corpus  Christi  and  in  west 
Texas,  further  increasing  badly  needed  beds 
to  fulfill  this  Important  State  responsibility. 

We  called  for  a  better  election  code  for 
Texas.  This  was  adopted  and  it  is  the  strong- 
est set  of  election  laws  we  have  ever  had. 
We  called  for  regiilatlon  of  small  loans  to 
eliminate  the  loan  shark  from  Texas,  and 
this  was  finally  achieved  after  36  years  of 
frustration  and  failure. 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  goals  we  out- 
lined In  1962  and  our  successes  In  carrying 
them  out.  Not  everything  was  done  which 
should  have  been  done,  but  I  believe  we  can 
take  Justifiable  pride  in  a  good  and  lasting 
record  for  Texas. 

We  wUl  conttnue  that  record  into  a  second 
term  for  this  Bdmlnlstration  and  >  new  legis- 
lature in  January. 

But  as  we  drive  for  victory  in  November 
from  the  courthoxise  to  the  White  House, 
don't  make  the  mistake  of  underestimating 
our  Republican  opponents. 

They  are  organized — well  orgjmlzed,  espe- 
cially in  the  larger  cities. 
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They  are  dedicated — and  they  are  energetic. 

They  tell  us  that  they  are  the  party  of  the 
future,  tlie  party  of  youth,  the  party  of  hope 
and  glory  tor  Texas. 

But  let's  not  hesitate  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

They  are  an  uncomplicated  party,  because 
they  don't  really  have  answers  for  the  prob- 
lems of  modern  Texas.  Everything  is  easy 
for  them,  because  they  have  not  worn  the 
cloak  of  leadership  nor  carried  the  burden  of 
decision. 

It  Is  always  comparatively  simple  to  let 
the  other  fellow  make  all  of  the  decUlons 
and  then  criticize  him  for  what  he's  done. 

When  we  do  battle  in  the  weeks  ahead,  re- 
member this:  The  Democratic  leadership  of 
our  State  government  has  nothing  to  apolo- 
gize for,  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  nothing 
to  hide.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  built  an 
honorable  tradiUon  of  good  government,  of 
honor,   of    integrity,   of    sound    progress    for 

Texas. 

Wherever  we  go  between  now  and  Novem- 
ber 3.  let's  ask  these  questions. 

Which  party  will  lead  our  State  to  an  edu- 
cational system  second  to  none  In  the  Na- 
tion?   The  Democratic  Party  of  Texas. 

Which  party  has  the  will  and  the  compas- 
sion to  erase  the  stigma  to  Illiteracy  which 
afflicts  more  than  700,000  of  our  fellow  clU- 
zens?    The  Democratic  Party  of  Texas. 

Which  party  has  the  heart  and  the  desire 
to  help  those  who  cant  help  themselves— 
the  needy,  the  aged,  the  mentally  ill.  the 
totally  disabled,  the  retarded  children?  The 
Democratic  Party  of  Texas. 

Which  party  wants  to  improve  the  skills 
and  broaden  the  opportunities  for  all  Texans, 
so  that  every  individual  can  aspire  to  the 
highest  level  of  his  ability?  The  Democratic 
Party  of  Texas. 

Which  party  will  find  new  ways  to  conserve 
and  develop  our  water  supplies  and  our  other 
precious  natural  resources?  TTie  Democratic 
Party  of  Texas. 

Which  party  will  broaden  the  recreational 
opportunities  of  our  families  so  they  can 
lead  a  richer  and  fuller  life?  The  Democratic 
Party  of  Texas. 

.Which  party  will  seek  Intelligent  answers 
to  our  problems  of  rapid  growth,  lubanlza- 
tlon  and  automation,  and  help  create  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  Jobs  we  must 
have  in  the  next  decade?  The  Democratic 
Party  of  Texas. 

Which  party  has  nourished  a  climate  in 
Texas  for  business  growth  and  Job  opportu- 
nities—a  climate  which  encourages  a  fair  re- 
turn on  Investment  capital?  The  Democratic 
Party  of  Texas. 

And  which  party  can  continue  to  meet  our 
needs  and  maintain  fiscal  soundness  and  a 
balanced  budget?  The  Democratic  Party  of 
Texas. 

The  Democratic  Party  of  Texas  Is  the  party 
of  solutions — the  party  which  does  not  fear 
the  20th  century.  We  recognize  the  rapid 
and  drastic  changes  which  are  transforming 
our  State  and  the  society  in  which  we  live, 
and  we  face  those  changes  with  vision  and 
determlnaUon  rather  than  dreaming  of  the 
less  complicated  days  of  yesteryear. 

We  are  a  party  big  enough  and  broad 
enough  to  Include  Texans  in  every  walk  of 
life  and  economic  circumstance 

We  are  the  party  of  local  self-government, 
seeking  answers  first  in  ova  local  communi- 
ties where  most  of  the  problems  occur.  We 
believe  In  decentralized  government,  in  local 
control,  and  local  responsibility.  And  we 
believe  in  strong  responsible  State  govern- 
ment capable  of  the  solutions  which  cannot 
be  found  at  the  local  level. 

Above  all,  we  remain  the  party  of  Texas — 
In  communion  with  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  Texas. 

As  individuals,  our  stewardship  is  brief. 
In  the  measure  of  time,  our  role  of  reeponal- 
biiity  la  fleetlnc  Indeed.  But  in  thU  short 
period.  1*  U  otir  solemn  obligation  to  do  the 
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very  best  w«  can  to  advano*  th*  progrew  of 
our  Stato  and  Ita  people. 

Our  Ubors  her*  today  are  in  kaeplng  with 
this  obligation.  Ouia  i»  th*  taaJc.  and  the 
bright  opportunity,  to  do  oar  part  toward 
asstiring  yet  another  constructive  step  In  the 
destiny  of  Texas.  Together,  we  can  do  the 
Job.  Together,  we  will  do  the  Job — ^to  help 
build  a  tomorrow  worthy  of  the  heritage  of 
our  yesterday. 


PabHc  Poticy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or   KXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  28.  1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Scarsdale  Inquirer,  a  New 
York  weekly  newspaper,  an  editorial  on 
September  17,  1964.  which  indicated  I 
had  voted  against,  among  other  things — 
commuter  aid,  water  pollution  control, 
the  school  lunch  program,  library  as- 
sistance, aid  to  medical  students,  and 
minimum  wage  legislation. 

Editors,  like  anybody  else,  are  entitled 
to  their  own  personal  likes  and  dislikes— 
but  as  a  matter  of  public  poUcy  they 
should  state  the  facts  as  they  exist,  and 
not  as  they  would  perhaps  like  them  to 
be,  in  order  to  reinforce  their  own  per- 
sonal leanings. 

Although  the  Scarsdale  Inquirer  serves 
primarily  a  district  other  than  my  own. 
there  are  a  nimiber  of  my  constituents 
who  are  among  its  subscribers.  It  is 
largely  for  their  benefit,  therefore,  that 
I  hereby  set  the  record  straight. 

COMMtJTEB  AU) 

June  22,  1961 :  I  voted  in  favor  of  bill— 
H.R.  6028 — which  authorized  the  mass 
transpHjrtation  dem^onstration  program — 
providing  Federal  assistance  to  test  new 
techniques,  technology,  and  methods  for 
improving  commuter  transportation 
service.     RoUcall   No.   96. 

June  25, 1964:  I  voted  in  favor  of  bill — 
H.R.  3881,  S.  6 — authorizing  assistance  to 
States  and  localities  to  build  or  improve 
commuter  transit  systems.  RoUcall  No. 
170. 

WATOl  POLXUnON  CONTROL 

May  3,  1961 :  I  voted  in  favor  of  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments — 
H.R.  6441— providing  for  a  more  effective 
program  of  water  pollution  control. 
RoUcall  No.  48. 

July  2,  1964:  I  voted  in  favor  of  con- 
ference report  on  8.  2,  authorizing  a  more 
adequate  national  program  of  water  re- 
search.   RoUcall  No.  182. 

SCHOOL  LXTNCH  PaOCaAM 

May  3,  1961:  I  voted  in  favor  of  legis- 
latlon— HJl.  11665 — revising  the  formu- 
la for  appKjrtlonlng  cash  assistance  funds 
among  the  States  under  the  National 
"School  Lunch  Act.  RollcaU  No.  100. 
aasisTAKCx  to  icxdxcai.  btodknts 

AprU  24,  1963 :  I  voted  In  favor  of  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act— HJl.  12 — ^whlch  expanded  op- 
portunities for  training  of  physicians, 
dentists,  and  professional  public  health 
persormel.    RoUcall  No.  24. 


VTMTMTTM  WAGX  LEGISLATION 

June  30, 1960: 1  voted  In  favor  of  bUl— 
HH.  12677 — increasing  the  minimum, 
wage  rate  and  extending  coverage  un'fler 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  RoUcall 
No.  169. 

March  24.  1961:  I  again  voted  in  favor 
of  biU— H.R.  3935 — increasing  the  mini- 
mum wage  rate  and  extending  coverage 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
RollcaU  No.  29. 

LIBRABT  ASSl^ANCX 

August  22,  I960:  I  voted  In  favor  of 
bUl — S.  2830 — extending  for  5  years,  un- 
tU  1966,  the  Library  Servlcefi  Act. 
Passed  by  vmanimous  consent  under 
suspension  of  rules. 

rOOD  STAMP  paOOTLABC 

The  editorial  also  incorrectly  inferred 
that  the  food  stamp  program,  which  I 
did  indeed  oppose,  made  use  of  only  sur- 
plus foods. 

The  food  stamp  program  covers  aU 
foods  for  hiiman  use  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, including  luxury  items,  and  it 
competes  with  the  long -established  di- 
rect distribution  program  which  Is  lim- 
ited to  surplus  foods  and  which  I  sup- 
port. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  controver- 
sial food  stamp  program  would  never 
have  gotten  through  the  House  had  it 
not  been  brought  up  on  the  same  day  as 
the  equaUy  controversial  cotton-wheat 
bUl  April  8,  1964,  marked  the  biggest 
vote-trading  day  in  the  88th  Congress. 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  Farm 
Belt  voted  for  the  stamp  program  in  ex- 
change for  city  votes  for  the  cotton- 
wheat  bill.  Neither  measure  would  have 
gotten  through  on  its  own  merits,  and 
I.  therefore,  opposed  both  of  them. 

DEPARTMEKT   OT   CTRBAN   ATFAIRS 

The  same  editorial  also  correctly 
stated  that  I  voted  against  the  creation 
of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs.  It 
neglected  to  mention,  however,  that  the 
applicable  reorgaJilzation  plan  was 
sponsored  by  a  Democrat  President  and 
soundly  defeated  by  a  Democrat-con- 
troUed  Congress.  If  it  were  such  a  great 
idea,  I  am  sure  the  President  would  have 
been  more  successfiU  in  obtaining  neces- 
sary support  frcKn  members  of  his  own 
party  tn  Congress. 

There  are  many  valid  arguments 
against  the  creation  of  any  more  depart- 
ments in  the  Federal  bureaucracy  which 
has  already  beccwae  unwieldy.  We  have 
a  number  of  existing  d^artments  and 
agencies  which  according  to  their  own 
particular  jurisdictions,  devote  special- 
ized attention  to  the  various  aspects  of 
urban  affairs — likewise  for  suburban  and 
rural  affairs.  There  is  no  need  to  dupU- 
cate  the  work  of  these  departments  and 
agencies,  or  to  superimpose  a  bureau- 
cratic czar  over  them. 

The  district  I  represent  is  composed  of 
urban,  suburban,  and  rural  areas,  each 
with  its  own  characteristics  and  prob- 
lems. Who  Is  to  say  the  affairs  of  one 
type  of  area  are  more  important  than 
the  others?  By  supporting  the  creation 
of  a  Deparianent  or  Urban  Aflairs,  the 
editor  of  the  Scarsdale  Inquirer  Is  say- 
ing In  effect:  first,  that  the  problems  of 
his  own  area,  which  is  suburban  in  na- 
ture, are  secondary  to  the  problems  of 
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the  big  city;  and  second,  that  he  Ls  In 
favor  of  subjugating  suburban  areas  to 
nearby  cities  which  would  resiilt  in  a  loes 
of  local  control  and  community  identity. 


AOCION  1964 


NatioiutI  AsfodatioD  of  GoTernmcnt 
Engimecrs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28. 1964 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
two  very  good  friends  of  mine.  Mr.  Ted 
Moody  and  Mr.  Clyde  Emmons  have 
along  with  approximately  75  other  engi- 
neers formed  a  new  association  Itnown 
as  the  National  Association  of  Govern- 
ment Engineers.  Mr.  Moody  is  the  presi- 
dent and  for  many  years  was  the  assist- 
ant to  the  director  of  public  works  for 
the  city  of  Dallas  before  Joining  the 
Federal  Government.  Mr.  Elmmons  was 
both  city  engineer  and  then  city  man- 
ager for  the  cities  of  Paris  and  McKin- 
ney.  Tex.,  before  Joining  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  September  3  edition  of  the  Engi- 
neering News  Record  carried  an  article 
on  the  formation  of  this  organization 
and  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Rkcord  I  should  like  to  include 
several  excerpts  from  this  article: 

Engineers  working  for  government  agen- 
cies have  launched  a  national  organization 
to  represent  fellow  professionals  on  the  pay- 
rolls at  pubUc  bodies  throughout  the  United 
States.  Incorporated  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia with  75  charter  members,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Government  Engineers 
(NAOE)  alms  to  pjrovlde  special  service  and 
a  potent  Toice  for  engineering  employees  of 
Federal,  Btate,  and  local  governments. 

Ted  Moody,  president  of  NAGE  and  former 
secretary  of  NSPE's  government-engineer 
section,  states  the  case  for  his  new  society: 
Government  engineers  comprise  only  27  per- 
cent of  the  NSPE  membership.  Represent- 
ing all  categories  of  engineering  practice, 
with  heaviest  enrollment  among  engineers  In 
Industry,  NSPE  cannot  concentrate  undivid- 
ed attention  on  the  needs  and  Interests  of 
government  engineers. 

Years  of  effort  tested  and  proved  his  point, 
sayB  Mr.  Moody,  who  Lb  general  engineer 
of  tlio  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. NSPE's  government-employed  mem- 
bers t\imed  to  a  separate  organization  as  the 
only  feasible  means  of  getting  full-time,  on- 
target  representation,  he  says.  To  assure 
contact  with  Congressmen  and  officials  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  the 
nerw  association  engaged  a  Washington  lob- 
byist. Roy   E.  Riddle,   as  executive  director. 

NAGE  sees  a  potential  of  61,000  engineers 
on  the  rolls  of  Federal  agencies  alone,  with 
another  85,000  or  so  employed  by  States, 
counties,  municipalities,  and  other  political 
entitles.  Charter  membership  has  been  ex- 
tended to  next  December  31.  By  that  time. 
President  Moody  and  his  colleagues  look  for 
430  or   500  members. 

Dues  are  set  at  915  a  year,  with  the  Ini- 
tiation fee  Included  in  the  first  year's  dues. 
Requests  for  application  forms  are  welcomed 
at  NAOK  headquarters  in  Mr.  Riddle's  office, 
200  Maryland  Avenue  NX,  Washington.  D.C. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  nvDiAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  28.  1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  work 
being  done  by  a  small  group  of  private 
American  citizens  who  have  joined  with 
a  like-minded  group  of  Venezuelans  in  a 
unique  binational  program  of  urban  com- 
munity development  known  as  ACCION. 

The  founders  of  ACCION — Americans 
for  Community  Cooperation  in  Other  Na- 
tions— describe  their  function  as  that  of 
a  catalyst.  This  is  to  say  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program's  self-help  approach 
rests  upon  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
idea  of  self-improvement  has  been 
grapsed  by  the  people  with  whom 
ACCION  volunteers  have  worked. 

ACCION  was  founded  in  early  1960. 
In  its  piirposes  and  methods  it  parallels 
the  Peace  Corps  in  many  respects,  one 
of  which  is  that  ACCION  volunteers  live 
and  work  with  the  poor  people  of  Vene- 
zuela's cities,  sharing  their  lives  as  fully 
as  possible.  The  voluntt^rs  receive  only 
their  basic  living  expenses  during  their 
period  of  service  in  Venezuela. 

Although  the  organization  is  now  made 
up  of  about  an  equal  number  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Venezuelans,  it  is  hoped  that 
In  time  the  American  participation  will 
diminish  to  the  point  where  the  entire 
program  will  be  operated  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  by  Venezuelans  alone. 

In  a  special  report.  "ACCION  1964." 
the  program's  founder  and  executive  di- 
rector. Joseph  H.  Blatchford,  points  to 
the  need  for,  and  importance  of,  this  sort 
of  program.  This  letter,  and  an  article 
from  Time  magazine  describing 
ACCION's  accomplishments,  tell  the  story 
of  what  I  believe  Is  a  unique  effort  of 
private  initiative  and  dedication  in  our 
hemisphere.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  these  two  items  In  the  Rkcord, 
along  with  personal  appraisals  of  the 
work  of  ACCION  by  Romulo  Betancourt. 
President  of  Venezuela  from  1959  to  1964, 
C.  Allan  Stewart,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Venezuela,  and  Eugenio  Mendoza,  a  lead- 
ing Venezuelan  Industrialist. 

The  texts  follow : 

STATTMia^T  or  JoerPH  H  Blatciitoiid 

The  seeds  of  revolution  have  been  planted 
in  Liatln  America.  MUllons  of  people,  once 
resigned  to  accepting  a  life  of  abject  poverty 
and  following  the  submUfilveness  of  their 
ancestors,  now  realize  that  change  la  possible 
within  their  lifetime  and  that  It  has  been 
slow  In  cMnlng  by  the  old  ways.  In  the  last 
decade  rural  vUlagee  have  been  uprooted  and 
thousands  swarm  dally  to  the  urban  centers 
looking  for  a  better  life. 

In  Caracas  alone.  300,000  people,  almost 
totally  unprepared  for  city  life,  live  In  hill- 
side shacks  of  cardboard  and  tin.  Sanitation, 
water  supply,  rocwls,  schools,  housing,  medical 
care  are  almost  nonexistent.  To  compound 
the  problem,  the  dispossessed  are  conditioned 
to  wait  for  all  niccor  to  come  from  above  and 
to  depend  on  others  for  their  every  need. 
Painfully  aware  of  the  comforts  of  modem 
Ufe,  the  people  of  lAtln  America  are  demand- 


ing solutions.  The  seeds  of  ferment  may 
grow  with  those  who  preach  class  warfar* 
and  totalitarianism.  Or  the  seeds  can  grow 
in  a  system  of  grass  roots  community  action 
In  which  the  conununlty  organizes  Itself  and 
pools  resources  and  creative  energies  for  the 
Improvement  of  oonmiunlty  life  on  all  fronts. 

This  Is  the  revolution  that  places  the  in- 
dividual above  the  state  and  makes  him  aa 
active  participant  In  the  affairs  of  his  com- 
munity and  his  nation.  This  Is  the  chal- 
lenge facing  the  whole  idea  of  democracy 

It  U  the  challenge  to  which  ACCION  Is  wholly 
committed  and  dedicated. 

We  have  seen.  In  the  last  3  years,  the 
power  of  this  Idea.  The  people  are  receptive 
and  willing.  The  ACCION  workers  are  the 
needed  catalytic  agents.  With  ACCION's 
galdance  the  people  of  the  barrloo  have  built 
water  mains,  schools,  community  centers, 
and  brought  many  other  Improvements. 
Hundreds  share  In  the  decisionmaking 
process  and  organize  their  own  educational 
and  social  activities.  Citizens  learn  to  deal 
effectively  with  their  government  and  to  ob- 
tain needed  technical  and  material  help. 
Success  Is  Infectious  and  as  a  result  of  the 
spirit  and  pride  sparked  by  a  touch  of  prog- 
re.ss,  neighboring  settlements  have  Initiated 
grassroots  movements  and  caUed  on  ACCION 
volunteers  to  aid  and  guide  the  effort. 

We  believe  that  the  collective  initiative 
of  hundreds  of  such  communities  can  bring 
progress  without  bloodshed,  and  champion 
the  most  revolutionary  idea  of  all — the 
dignity  of  the  Individual  human  being. 

Article  Prom  Time  Magazine 
not  alms  but  accion 

The  fetid  slums  that  choke  Latin  American 
cities  breed  disease,  crime,  and  a  numbing 
sense  of  helplessness.  For  most  slum  dwel- 
lers, there  Is  seemingly  no  escape  from  mis- 
ery, and  little  Incentive  t»  try.  Tet  In  leas 
than  3  years  since  It  was  founded,  a  small  but 
dedicated  group  called  ACCION  (Americans 
for  Community  Cooperation  in  Other  Na- 
tions) has  shown  that  Venezuelan  slum 
dwellers  can  be  helped  to  help  themselves.  In 
Venezuela,  It  Is  a  sort  of  private  Peace  Corps. 

Bucket  briffodei 

The  founder  of  ACCION  Is  Joseph  H. 
Blatchford,  29,  an  Intense,  athletic  law  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley. Convinced  of  the  need  for  more  U.S. 
goodwill  and  good  works  In  Latin  America, 
Blatchfofrd  swung  Into  ACCION  In  1960,  • 
months  before  the  Peace  Corps  got  under- 
way. Today  the  organization  has  30  Ameri- 
cans and  30  Venezuelans  working  In  25  slums 
In  Caracas,  Maracalbo.  and  other  cities. 
Typically,  they  win  slum  dwellers'  confidence 
by  organizing  volleyball  or  baseball  teams, 
then  build  a  recreation  area  and  later  divide 
the  teams  Into  bucket  brigades  to  clean  up 
the  barrio.  Soon  the  whole  community  Joins 
In  digging,  hammering,  and  painting.  In- 
stalling sewers,  sidewalks,  water  systems. 
ACCION  workers  scrounge  around  for  bricks, 
pipe,  and  cement,  also  hold  classes  In  reading 
and  sewing.  On  major  projects  they  occa- 
sionally get  an  assist  from  the  Venezuelan 
Government  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

ACCION's  phlloeophy,  as  one  leader  puts 
It,  Is  "not  to  give  people  alms,  but  to  give 
them  confidence  In  their  own  ability. "  At 
the  Cafiada  Honda  slum  In  Maracalbo,  resi- 
dents organized  by  ACCION  volunteers  re- 
cently pitched  In  to  build  a  community  cen- 
ter, proudly  naming  It  Nuestro  Esfuerzo  (Our 
Effort) .  Two  years  ago  at  the  notorious 
Barrio  la  Llnea  outside  Caracas,  Communists 
sabotaged  their  projects  and  intimidated  res- 
idents, but  a  new  sense  of  community  pride 
won  out.  One  Communist  leader  Is  now  a 
regular  volunteer  worker. 

Profits  for  jnogrtu 

At  least  70  percent  of  ACCION's  ciirrent 
•420.000  budget  comee  from  Venezuelan  con- 
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trlbutors.  and  It  can  count  on  future  sup- 
port from  the  "Voluntary  Dividend  for  tke 
OOTununlty."  a  new  program  whereby  Vene- 
zuelan corporations  agree  to  kick  in  2  to  6 
percent  of  their  proflU  to  help  fight  poverty 
(Xlme,  Mar.  6).  Gradually,  the  Americans 
are  tiimlng  over  their  Jobs  to  Venezuelan 
Tolunteers  and  to  slum  leaders  themselves. 
Say*  Blatchford:    "That's  what  we  want  to 

Jo work  oureelves  out  of  Jobs."    They  may 

not  get  the  chance.  Already  communities 
in  BrazU.  Nicaragua,  Bolivia,  and  the  Philip- 
pines are  asking  for  ACCION. 

Appkaisals  or  ACCION 
Romulo  Betancourt,  President  (1969-64). 
Venezuela:  "I  have  been  kept  completely  In- 
formed by  my  closest  advisers  of  the  fruitful 
work  that  ACCION  en  Venezuela  is  doing 
In  the  urban  slums  of  Caracas  and  other 
parts  of  the  country.  As  a  Venezuelan  I  hold 
in  the  highest  esteem  the  excellent  service  of 
guidance  and  assistance  that  ACCION  U  giv- 
ing to  our  poor  people  In  the  slum  areas. 

•Venezuela  Is  making  a  great  effort  to 
develop  Its  social  and  economic  resources  by 
democratic  means.  We  are  very  proud  of 
our  recent  presidential  elections  In  which 
our  people  demonstrated  their  support  for 
responsible  and  peaceful  self-government. 
ACCION  en  Venezuela  Is  strengthening  the 
foundations  of  democracy  by  means  of  com- 
munity action  and  Is  contributing  signifi- 
cantly to  this  democratic  task  In  which  we 
are  engaged." 

C.  Allan  Stewart,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Vene- 
lueia:  "ACCION  has  developed  into  a  model 
for  other  areas,  proving  that  private  United 
States  and  Venezuelan  enterprise  can  unite 
to  carry  out  an  Important  and  effective  de- 
velopment program.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  U.S.  volunteers  In  the  poorer  barrios  and 
communities  has  been  notable,  not  only  on 
the  basis  of  Individual  assistance  provided, 
but  also  because  their  efforts  have  Included 
an  Increased  flow  of  Venezuelan  private  and 
governmental  assistance  to  the  needy  areas 
In  the  form  of  materials,  services,  and  capital. 
"Moreover.  ACCION  volunteers  Initiated  a 
program  which  enlists  Venezuelans  to  work 
side  by  side  with  their  American  coimter- 
parts  In  community  development.  In  this 
way  ACCION  Is  leading  the  way  In  Interest- 
ing Venezuelans  In  the  problems  of  their 
own  country.  Their  Interest  In  the  home- 
land Is  stimulated  by  the  examples  of  the 
American  volunteers." 

Eugenio  Mendoza,  Venezuelan  Industrial- 
ist: "ACCION  Is  a  movement  which  must  be 
expanded  to  every  corner  of  our  country. 
The  work  that  the  dedicated  ACCION  men 
and  women  are  accomplishing  Is  educational 
In  a  profound  sense.  It  Is  creating  a  sense 
of  civic  responsibility  and  community  pride 
among  the  poor  and  even  the  most  Indifferent 
people.  ACCION  Is  motivating  people  at 
every  level  of  our  society." 


Let's  Have  Some  Answers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  28,  1964 
Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
E>emocrat  vice-presidential  candidate 
has  accused  the  Republican  presidential 
candidate  of  being  unclear  in  his  state- 
ments on  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 
The  Republican  presidential  candidate  ia 
making  it  very  clear  to  the  people  where 
he  stands.    It  Is  long  past  the  time  that 


the  Democrat  vice-presidential  candidate 
told  the  American  people  exactly  where 
he  stands. 

Since  the  election  of  the  Democrat 
ticket  would  put  the  vice- presidential 
candidate,  the  founder  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  just  a  heartbeat  from 
the  Presidency,  the  American  people 
surely  want  to  know  if  this  candidate 
still  stands  behind  the  positions  taken 
by  that  socialistic-minded  organization 
when  he  was  its  President.  Let  him 
clarify  his  position  on  these  issues: 

The  ADA  has  stated : 

We  propose  that  no  loyalty  Investigation 
be  conducted  by  any  government,  State,  or 
Federal,  for  any  agency  or  position  which 
does  not  clearly  affect  the  nations^  security. 

The  Communist  Party  agrees.  Does 
the  Democrat  vice-presidential  candidate 
still  agree? 

The  ADA  hsis  stated : 

While  we  recognize  the  right  of  Congress 
to  conduct  Investigations,  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  has  proved 
Itself  a  threat  to  freedom  of  political  opinion. 
We,  therefore,  call  for  Its  oboUtlon. 

The  Communist  Party  enthusiastically 
agrees.  Does  the  Democrat  vice-presi- 
dential candidate  still  agree? 

In  its  resolution  on  disarmament  the 
ADA  called  for  total  disarmament  under 
the  control  of  the  XJ2i.  In  the  Progres- 
sive magazine  In  1950,  the  Democrat  vice- 
presidential  candidate  echoed  this  stand 
when  he  said : 

The  United  States  should  stand  ready  to 
turn  over  Its  stockpile  of  destruction  to  the 
U.N.  as  part  of  an  International  agreement 
for  a  police  force  to  maintain  world  peace. 

This  would  amount  to  turning  over  our 
Nation's  stockpile  of  atomic  weapons  to 
the  United  Nations  where  the  Soviets 
have  a  veto  to  the  Security  Council,  and 
the  United  States  has  but  1  voice  in  120 
in  the  General  Assembly.  The  Commu- 
nist Party  enthusiastically  agrees.  Does 
the  Democrat  vice-presidential  candidate 
still  agree? 

The  ADA  has  come  out  squarely  in  fa- 
vor of  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations.  TTie  Communist  Party 
enthusiastically  agrees.  Does  the  Demo- 
crat vice-presidential  candidate  still 
agree? 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  some  ques- 
tions that  should  be  answered  by  the 
Democrat  vice-presidential  candidate 
prior  to  his  calling  upon  the  American 
people  for  their  support  November  3. 

Of  course.  I  do  not  seriously  expect  him 
to  publicly  tell  the  people  his  position  on 
these  questions.  To  do  so  would  expose 
the  entire  fabric  of  the  Democrat  cam- 
paign. 

However,  for  the  benefit  of  the  opposi- 
tion party,  I  might  point  out  that  the 
strategy  it  is  embarked  upon  is  useless. 
Already  Americans  are  awake  to  the  sub- 
terfuge, and  alert  American  editors  are 
busy  informing  more  voters  ea£h  day  as 
witness  this  editorial  from  the  Nashville 
Banner  of  September  25.  1964.  The  edi- 
torial follows : 

PBOM      D«1«0CBATIC      Pl-ATFOaM      TO      Ltkdok 

Bainxs   Johnson — ^Nucr.KAE   Wkapons   Au- 
THoarrr     HTPOcamcAL     Hoax.     Palswisu 
Plik-Plaici(xit,  Damnablz  DscErr 
For    unprincipled    distortion — by    misrep- 
resentation  of  facts   to  rig   a  campaign   Is- 


Bue — noting  in  America's  political  history 
exceeds  the  Johnson  team's  att«npted  snow- 
job  on  the  subject  of  nuclear  weapons  au- 
thority. That  the  posture  assumed  by  these 
Is  sheer  hocus-pocus— and  transparently  so 
to  anyone  bothering  to  check  the  facts — has 
not  deterred  them  from  a  screaming  Intent 
to  defame  Bab«t  Ooudwatkb  for  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  NATO  commander  shares  a 
contingent  responslbUlty  for  decision. 

Therewith  they  blew  the  Ideological  gas- 
ket— and  the  hustings  have  rung  with 
charges  of  trigger-happy  Irresponsibility  run 
amok. 

One  of  two  explanations  applies:  Either 
they.  Including  the  President  himself,  do  not 
know  the  facts  In  the  case — respecting  an 
authority  already  shared — or  they  believe 
that  In  prevarication  they  have  hit  paydlrt. 
Though  accustomed  to  stupidity  In  high 
places,  the  American  people  are  not  Inclined 
to  charge  this  one  up  to  that. 

The  blatant  party  line  of  subterfuge  on 
this  point  did  not  really  get  going  until  the 
Democratic  Convention.  That  was  Its  spark- 
point. 

There  surfaced  In  sputtering  array,  with 
hearts  crossed  to  signify  that  this  was  their 
moment  of  truth : 

The  colossal  hypocrisy  of  the  platform. 

This  hissing  hysteria  of  keynoter  Johm 
Pastors. 

The  habitual,  unmitigated  gall  of  Httbest 

HOKATIO   HUMPHRKT. 

The  damnable  deceit  and  flagrant  falsifica- 
tion of  Ljmdon  Balnes  Johnson. 

These  since  have  been  embellished  by 
elaboration  on  their  subject — as  in  spot  TV 
Infamies  as  paid  political  announcements 
depleting  a  little  girl  Incinerated  aa  she 
pulled  petals  frcMn  a  daisy,  aU  conditioned 
on  a  vote  for  anybody  but  Lyndon  and 
Horatio.  The  sickening  party  line  therein 
propagandized  was  a  new  low  In  attempted 
brainwashing,  but  no  more  of  a  calculated 
deception  than  the  words  these  have  em- 
ployed in  their  truth   twisting  to  fabricate 

an  issue. 

Said  the  platform:  "Control  of  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  must  remain  solely  with 
the  highest  elected  official  of  the  country— 
the  President  of  the  United  States." 

Senator  Pastors:  "As  for  the  feuding 
that  took  place  at  that  [other]  convention 
on  the  question  of  whose  finger  should  be  on 
the  trigger  of  the  atcHnlc  btanb  •  •  •  that 
power  today  rests  solely  with  the  President." 

Seeking  the  next-in-line  role  few  tiiat  awe- 
some responsibility  of  decision,  Horatio  has 
joined  In  with  the  declaration  that  "the 
question  before  the  electc«*te  Is  simple, 
prophetic,  profoxmd.  Which  of  these  men, 
Lyndon  Johnson  or  Barht  Goldwatxr,  do  you 
want  to  have  his  hand  on  that  nuclear 
trigger?" 

And  posing  almost  as  unctuously  as  the 
only  safe  arbiter  of  human  destiny — the  lone 
defender  of  little  girls,  otherwise  facing  in- 
cineration— Mr.  Johnson  has  parroted  the 
Identical  line.  "No  President  of  the  United 
States."  he  said,  "can  give  up  responsibility 
for  deciding  when  or  If  to  use  nuclear 
weapons." 

The  Ipse  dixit  was  of  leftwlng  coinage — 
hardly  with  casual  resemblance  to  fact — but 
reiterated  on  the  propagandist  theory  that 
If  you  tell  something  often  enovigh  eventu- 
ally It  will  be  believed.  Fca^unately,  truth 
has  Its  own  counteractive  device — the  despair 
of  flimflam  artists  who  can't  extinguish  It. 
however  much  they  strive  by  "news  manage- 
ment" and  distortion  to  ol)scure  and  sup- 
press it. 

What  are  the  facts  regarding  the  inatter 
In  controversy? 

Time  magazine  and  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
jKjrt  dispel  the  fog  and  supply  the  answer. 
S&jB  Time,  in  its  current  issue:  "Ooldwatee 
insists  that  the  President  should  delegate 
such  authority.  President  Johnson  lets  on 
that  he  can't  and  wont.     The  fact  Is  that 
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b«  already  does,  a«  President's  KlsenJbower 
and  Kennedy  before  blm. 

"In  1967.  the  congreaalonal  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  received  written  notifi- 
cation that  plans  were  being  developed  to 
give  NATO'b  supreme  commander  in  Euroi>e 
tbe  right  to  use  nuclear  weapons  In  certain 
contingencies — such  as  the  Incapacity  of  the 
President  or  the  breakdown  of  communica- 
tions between  E\irope  and  the  United  States. 
Those  plans  are  now  In  operation.  All  are 
classlfled  as  top  fcscret,  but  they  apply  not 
only  to  NATO's  commander,  but  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  North  American  air  defense." 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  says  that  the 
administration  was  considering  modifying 
Its  veto  on  nuclear  weapon  use  "before  it 
became  a  pc^tlcal  Issue."  Then.  "Even  now 
the  understanding  Is  widespread  among 
NATO  allies  that  UJS.  commanders  in  Europe 
already  have  orders  Issued  In  advance  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  in  certain  emergencies  with 
no  further  instructions  from  Washington." 

Thus  agreed  on  th«  facts — by  individual 
research  and  pre«»entatlon — are  the  Nation's 
foremost  liberal  news  magazine  and  Its  ma- 
jor conaervative  news  magazine.  They  are 
one  on  wher«  that  power  rests  imder  the 
Johnson  administration  and  where  It  has 
rested  under  the  two  previous  administra- 
tions. 

The  official  rebuttal  rushed  out  yesterday 
by  the  Defense  Department  answered  noth- 
ing. It  was  In  the  Pentagon's  and  poUtlcos' 
evasive  terms,  which  have  been  a  part  of  the 
customary  policy  of  news  management. 

The  contingency  power  recognized  by  Presi- 
dents Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  as  a  necessity 
is  even  more  imperative  now.  CX)ncelvaJt>ly 
the  emergency  c^uld  arise  with  the  President 
not  Instantly  reachable,  maybe  driving  across 
Texas  at  90  miles  per  hour,  with  his  trigger 
finger  around  a  beer  can;  or  elsewhere  en- 
gaged with  communications  disrupted.  Or 
with  military  advisers,  decoding  equipment, 
etc..  trailing  somewhere  in  another  plane,  as 
occurredon  the  Labor  Day  weekend.  On  that 
occasion  he  took  ttlong  a  certain  labor  tycoon, 
being  in  pursuit  Cft  votee.  rather  than  the 
complement  at  communications  equipment 
and  people  so  necessary  to  security  In  event 
of  any  national  emergency  that  might  have 
occtirred. 

The  point  of  the  whole  business  Is  that 
L  B.J.  and  company  have  been  totally  mis- 
representing the  case.  They  have  done  that, 
deliberately,  maliciously,  and  venomously, 
with  one  purpose  only:  To  Justify  by  callous 
disregard  for  fact  their  campaign  pitch,  seek- 
ing to  depict  Bauit  Ooldwateh  as  a  trigger- 
happy  man,  a  "warmonger."  proposing  to 
gamble  recklessly  with  nuclear  holocaust. 

Who  iB  it  that  Is  reckless  with  the  truth? 

Who  Is  It  that  Is  "irresponsible"? 

Who  is  It  with  a  sensitive  finger  for  the 
panic  button? 

Who  Is  It  that  Is  willfully  bent  on  mislead- 
ing the  American  people,  with  every  line 
and  syllable  of  a  fright  message-  -alternating 
the  pitch  only  to  pontificate  for  party  bows 
as  the  pathfinder  to.  the  guardian  and  law- 
giver of.  the  great  society's  promised  land? 

The  questions  answer  themselves.  The 
name  is  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson. 

There  recur,  in  continuing  campaign  doses 
since  the  launching  of  last  month : 

The  colossal  hypocrisy  of  the  platform. 

The   hissing   hysteria   of   John    Pastore. 

The  habitual,  unmitigated  gall  of  Hubkkt 
Horatio  Humphrzt. 

The  damnable  deceit  and  flagrant  falsi- 
fication of  L.B.J. 

America  Is  in  a  sober  mood  It  Is  listen- 
ing to  sober  voices — for  sober  counsel.  Din 
from  the  extremist  left,  in  behalf  of  its  own 
xicket,  is  striving  to  drown  out  these.  But 
In  contrast  to  that  pandemonium  of  politi- 
cal H.H.H.— standing  this  time  for  hypocrisy, 
hysteria,  and  hokum — the  Nation  hears 
something  else;  the  calm  sununary  of  rea- 
son's case. 


ThKt  was  Qen.  Dwlght  D.  ElMiihoirar*i 
analyBlB  of  the  lasues,  plural.  ntttBK  with 
Senator  Ooldwatmb  In  conference  Tuesday, 
he  branded  for  what  It  was  the  loftwlng^ 
falsehood  which  has  called  the  RepubUc&n 
nccnlnee  a  "warmonger"  who  would  plunge 
the  Nation  into  nuclear  disaster. 

Bcdd  Ike.  "Bakst.  that  is  tommyrot.  That 
Is  Just  crazy." 


There  they  are.  'What  do  you  think  of 
thorn?  If  I  did  not  think  they  could  be  uwtf 
to  produce  a  better  America,  then  I  wvnXi 
not  even  bring  up  the  subject  at  all. 


Commandments  for  Congretimen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  SILER 

or    KXJfTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday.  September  28, 1964 

Mr.  SILE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
place  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  my 
own  compilation  of  congressional  com- 
mandments that  I  have  sent  back  to  the 
newspapers  of  my  congressional  district 
this  week  for  publication.  I  would  hope 
that  they  might  prove  to  be  applicable 
to  all  of  us.  Including  myself,  who  are 
now  serving  our  great  country  in  the 
UB.  Congress.  This  compilation  is  as 
follows: 

Washington  Report 
(By  Cong^reesman  Euce.ne  Siler) 

So  far  as  I  know  there  has  never  been  com- 
piled a  set  of  commandments  for  Congress- 
men. It  seems  to  me  that  a  10  command- 
ments for  Congressmen  l.s  something  that 
might  be  long  overdue  and  so  I  now  publish 
such  a  decalog  and  would  hope  that  many 
Congressmen  could  see  fit  to  take  them  unto 
themselves.  The  Congressman's  command- 
ments, as  conceived  by  me  and  publicized  for 
your  consideration,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Thou  Shalt  always  be  saturated  with 
Americanism,  preferring  Americans  to  all 
others,  remembering  the  Holy  Writ.  "If  any 
provide  not  for  his  own,  and  especially  those 
of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith, 
and  is  worse  than  an  Infidel." 

2.  Thou  Shalt  have  constant  compassion 
for  the  poor  because,  "He  that  hath  pity 
upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord." 

3.  Thou  Shalt  balance  the  budget  and  re- 
duce the  public  debt,  begumlng  by  terminat- 
ing the  annual  outpouring  of  taxpayer  bil- 
lions for  foreign  aid. 

4.  Thou  Shalt  not  undertake  to  police  the 
whole  world,  especially  the  faraway  spots  like 
Vietnam,  7,000  miles  from  our  shores. 

5.  Thou  Shalt  act  and  Irxjk  like  a  Congress- 
man, remembering  thy  position  of  leadership 
and  high  honor  at  the  hands  of  the  p€<iple. 

6.  Thou  Shalt  not  worship  mammon  by 
raising  thine  own  salary,  at  least  not  until 
the  budget  Is  in  balance  and  one  or  two  re- 
ductions have  been  made  In  the  national 
debt. 

7.  Thou  shalt  encourage  private  enterprise 
by  taking  the  Oovemment  out  of  many  of 
Its  current  operations  such  as  shipbuilding 
and  dozens  of  other  fields  of  endeavor. 

8.  Thou  Shalt  revere  the  Constitution  and 
adhere  to  It,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all  those 
who  claim  It  Is  very  ancient,  for  so  also  Is 
the  Lord's  Prayer. 

9.  Thou  shalt  not  take  junkets  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayer,  living  high  on  cham- 
pagne and  staying  at  luxury  hotels  while 
many  of  thy  people  are  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet. 

10.  Thou  Shalt  not  put  thy  son  or  'wife  or 
daughter  on  thy  payroll  while  he  or  she  never 
darkens  the  door  of  thy  office  to  render  a 
public  service  to  the  people. 


Center  for  die  Stndy  of  tbe  American  PrcM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  28,  1964 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  last  week,  Friday, 
September  25,  Marquette  University  an- 
nounced the  establishment  of  a  center 
for  the  study  of  the  American  press. 
The  announcement  w&s  made  by  the 
Very  Rev.  William  P.  Kelley,  S.J.,  Mar- 
quette president,  and  Donald  McDonald, 
dean  of  the  college  of  Journalism.  Di- 
rector of  the  center  is  Dean  McDonald. 

The  new  interdisciplinary  center  win 
be  concerned  primarily  with  the  quality 
of  the  news-editorial  performance  of  the 
American  press — newspapers,  magazines, 
radio,  and  television  broadcasters. 

The  staff  for  the  center  Includes  the 
10  full-time  members  of  the  college  of 
journalism  faculty.  9  consultants  drawn 
from  other  departments  and  colleges  of 
Marquette  University,  3  professional  con- 
sultants, and  3  graduate  student  research 
assistants. 

Father  Kelley  noted  that  in  recent 
years  the  Marquette  College  of  Journal- 
ism has  been  urged  and  encouraged  by 
journalism  educators  in  other  schools  to 
make  qualitative  studies  of  the  American 
press  in  the  light  of  the  college's  tradi- 
tional teaching  of  and  commitment  to 
the  personal  and  social  responsibility  of 
reporters,  editors,  publishers,  and  broad- 
casters. 

Father  Kelley  said : 

'With .  the  establishment  of  this  center. 
Marquette  hopes  to  make  a  unique  contribu- 
tion to  an  understanding,  evalioatlon  and 
consequent  strengthening  of  the  press  In  our 
society.  Our  teaching  researchers  will  not  be 
tlmld  about  making  value  judgments  of  the 
performance  of  the  press.  But  their  Judg- 
ment will  be  based  on  explained  principles, 
sound  analysis,  and  adequate  evidence. 

Father  Kelley  added  that,  although 
Marquette  Is  initially  supporting  the 
center,  efforts  will  be  made  to  attract  the 
support  of  private  and  governmental 
foundations.  Individuals  and  professional 
associations  concerned  with  the  work  of 
the  press. 

The  campus  consultants  Include:  Dr. 
John  Hirschboeck.  dean  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Marquette  School  of  Medi- 
cine; Dr.  Norbert  Wiley,  sociology;  Rev. 
Bernard  Cooke.  S.  J.,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  theology;  Dr.  Thomas 
Bennett,  political  science;  Dr.  Marc 
Griesbach.  philosophy;  Dr.  William  Mil- 
ler, history;  Dr.  James  Barrett,  science: 
Prof.  Brooks  Smeeton.  business  and  eco- 
nomics; and  Dr.  R.  S.  Oawkoskl,  sta- 
UsUcs. 

Profeaslonal  consultants  include:  Irwin 
Maler,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Milwaukee   Journal;    Arvllle  Schaleben. 
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executive  editor  of  the  Journal;  and  J.  L. 
0>Sulllvaii.  profeaeor  and  dean  emeritus 
of  the  Marquette  Collece  of  Journalism. 

Journalism  faculty  members  who  will 
conduct  the  research  Include.  In  addition 
to  Dean  McDonald  and  Professors  Bovee 
and  Berdes.  Profs.  David  Host,  ClUford 
Helbert,  Louis  Belden,  James  Arnold, 
Donald  Ross,  Lucas  Staudacher,  Patrick 
Horan,  and  Albion  Ross. 

Marquette's  College  of  Journalism, 
founded  54  years  ago.  Is  the  second  oldest 
college  of  Journalism  hi  the  country — 
only  the  University  of  Missouri's  school 
is  older — and  it  is  the  only  accredited 
Catholic  college  of  Journalism  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  congratulate 
Marquette  University  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  centw.  This  develop- 
ment Is  fully  In  keeping  with  the  fine 
titwUtions  of  this  great  American  uni- 

rersity. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  rwnarks.  I 
wish  to  place  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  statemait  of  Dean  McDoruild,  the 
director  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
the  American  Press. 

The  statement  follows: 

Coicpi.iT«  Statkhint  bt  Dkan  Donau>  Mc- 
Donald ON  Tinr  Ciamni  roa  thk  Study  or 

THE    AMXRICAN    PUSS 

ThU  center  wUl  be  cMicerned  with  studies 
<rf  the  p»erfonnance  of  the  American  press — 
newspapers,  radio,  television,  magazines. 

It  wlU  be  concerned  also  with  developing 
ways  of  improTlng  education  for  Journalism. 

It  wUl  l>e  concerned  with  bringing  together 
periodlcaUy  teachers  and  professionals  for 
meaningful  discussion  of  both  the  jM^nclples 
and  practice*  at  Journalism. 

It  will  be  ooncemed  with  the  future  char- 
acter of  American  Journalism  as  that  charac- 
ter can  be  diecemed  from  present  trends. 

Finally.  It  will  publish  and  dUtrlbute  the 
results  of  It*  stxidJee  to  owners  and  operators 
of  the  mass  oonununlcatlons  media,  as  weU 
as  to  schools  of  Journal  Ism  and  to  citizens 
who  share  an  abiding  Interest  in  the  prees. 

A  b«islc  conviction,  or  motivation,  behind 
the  establishment  of  this  center  U  that  only 
through  an  ever-deepening  tmderstanding  of 
the  American  press — Its  nature,  its  function. 
Its  indispensable  social  role  In  our  life — can 
It  be  steadily  strengthened  by  those  who  op- 
erate It  and  can  It  be  more  efficiently  used 
by  those  for  whom  It  U  intended,  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Support  for  the  center's  work  will  be 
sought  from  a  number  of  soxirces— both 
foundations  an  individuals. 

Because  of  the  diverse  nature  of  the  cen- 
ter's studies,  different  foundations  and  In- 
dividuals wiU  find  particular  projects  more 
Attractive  than  others.  Multiple  sponsor- 
ship Is  therefore  desirable  and  will  be  ac- 
tively and  continuously  sought.  Such  spon- 
sorship wUl  also  Insure  that  the  Interests  of 
no  single  patron  will  dominate  the  work  of 
the  center. 

Ti-ie  center  wUl  publUh  the  results  of  Its 
studies  as  they  are  completed,  or  as  major 
pha.ses  of  Individual  studies  are  completed. 
It  will  also  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  Issuing  bxUle- 
tln.s  at  regular  intervals — say  annually  or 
semiannually — reporting  on  work  in  prog- 
ress and  publishing  individual  papers  by 
members  of  the  center's  staff  on  one  or  an- 
other problem  or  achievement  of  the  con- 
temporary press. 

The  center  wUl  also  undertake  to  sponsor. 
singly  or  In  oollaboratlon  with  othera  (e^., 
Johnson    Foundation    at    Racine,    or    with 
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particular  newapapeia  or  broadoaatera) ,  an- 
nual inatttutaa  er  eonfereneoa  brlzigliig  to- 
gether prote— tonal  JoumaUata  aad  taat^ws 
of  JoomallaB  ao  thaA  they  may  axplara.  in 
the  benign  atmoapfcwa  af  ralattra  aecturion. 
major  iM^>blema  and  opportimitlea  that  af- 
lect — at  its  center— the  weU-belng  at  Ameri- 
can journalism. 

Since  It  wUl  make  the  reaults  of  Its  re- 
search freely  known  to  both  the  preee  and 
the  schools  of  journalism,^  the  center  will 
also  make  lavish  use  of  the  findings  of  other 
schools  of  Journalism  doing  reeearch  in 
other  areas  of  the  mass  commxmicaUons 
field.  The  center  wUl  continually  seek  for 
the  integrating  and  cohermfsalements  in  the 
various  research  effMts.  It  conceives  as  one 
of  Its  most  lmp<Mrtant  potential  functions 
the  relating  of  diverse  research  studies  to 
the  practical  good  of  the  JoumalUtic  pro- 
fession. While  recognizing  that  the  value 
of  a  great  deal  of  research  lies  in  the  realm 
of  the  theoretical,  the  center  wiU  strive  to 
medUte  the  theoretical  and  the  actual,  the 
speculative  and  the  practical,  wherever  such 
mediation  Is  possible. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  work  of  the  center 
will  have  both  direct  and  immediate  useful- 
ness for  the  communications  industry  and 
long-range  value  to  both  the  industry  and 
the  schools  of  Joumaliam. 

It  Ilea  in  neither  the  purpose  nor  spirit  of 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  the  American 
Press  to  find  fault  or  to  play  the  role  of  the 
carping  critic  or  gadfly.  It  Is  the  purpose 
of  the  center  to  find  facta,  not  faulta.  And 
If  some  of  the  facts  It  *nda  kappen  also  to  be 
faulU,  the  center  will  not  obscure  lU  find- 
ings. Just  as  it  'Will  not  obscure  its  findings 
when  they  are  virtues  and  strengths. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  principal  continuing 
projects  of  the  center  will  be  to  broadcast 
far  and  wide  the  examples  of  superior  jour- 
allsm  that  It  gathers  and  analyzes. 

Many  of  the  remarks  made  about  the 
American  press  are  tinsubstantiated  generali- 
zations of  both  a  positive  and  negaUve  na- 
tiire.  Schools  of  Journalism,  as  Alan  Barth 
has  remarked,  have  a  crlUoal  function  to 
perform  vls-a-vls  the  American  press.  But 
the  criticism.  If  It  Is  to  be  helpful  and  con- 
structive, miist  be  Informed.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  facU.  AU  the  rhetoric  in  the 
world  will  not  compensate  for  the  abaepce 
of  knowledge  of  the  relevant  facts. 

The  center  will  seek  facta  with  rigorous 
and  dispassionate  objectivity.  It  welcomes 
the  press  Itself  as  an  ally  in  this  undertak- 
ing because  it  believes  the  press,  no  less  than 
the  schools,  is  dedicated  to  striving  for  the 
highest  standards  of  fwofesslonal  competence. 
In  this  connection,  it  wUl  seek  clooe  ties 
with  the  projected  Research  Center  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assodaticm, 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  and 
others:  which  Is  designed  to  be  a  clearing- 
house of  research  informatlan  rattier  than  an 
operational  research  center  In  Itself. 

The  center  welcomes,  too,  the  support  that 
foundations,  Indlvldtials,  and  governmental 
bodies  can  give  to  lU  work,  since  so  much 
of  that  work  coincides  with  their  own  social, 
cultural,  political,  economic,  and  educational 
concerns. 

A  number  of  the  studies  and  projects  the 
center  plans  to  carry  out.  have  been  done  on 
a  limited  basis,  with  limited  samples,  by 
Individual  members  of  the  college  of  Jour- 
nalism faculty.  The  time  is  now  ripe  to 
broaden  and  deepen  these  studies  through 
collaboration  Vlth  othw  disciplines  on  the 
university  campus,  through  Integration  of 
hitherto  Isolated  Inqulrtea,  through  steady 
and  Intense  concentration  of  effort  and  en- 
ergies on  the  problems  undertaken,  and 
through  the  financial  supiwrt  needed  to 
establish  and  sustain  these  vitally  important 
research  activities. 


Rci4»|MriioBiMBt  uij  tke  Tack 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

OF    ICKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28, 1984 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  aw>earlng 
in  the  Hastings  Press  is  a  strong  editorial 
purporting  to  relate  a  Tote  in  favor  of 
the  Tuck  bill  as  a  ixisitkn  in  of)po8ttlon 
to  reappcxilonnient  of  Statfe  legislatures, 
in  opposition  to  reapportionment  within 
county  governments  and  an  effort  to  re- 
verse the  "cme  man,  one  vote"  formula. 

In  the  Interest  of  public  policy.  I  would 
like  to  clarify  these  points: 

The  basic  controversy  betwewi  the 
Tuck  blU  and  the  Baker  against  Carr  de- 
cision lies  solely  in  the  matter  of  juris- 
diction over  legislative  reawxjrtlonment. 
The  Baker  against  Carr  deicsion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1962  reversed  all  court 
precedent  and  established  Supreme  Court 
and  lower  Federal  court  Jurisdiction  arer 
State  legislative  reapportionment  mat- 
ters. The  Tuck  bill  merely  removes  the 
Supreme  Court  and  lower  Federal  courts 
from  involvement  in  this  matter  In  which 
the  Supreme  Court  Itself  has  refused  to 
intercede  throughout  Its  history  until 
1962.  The  Tuck  bill  in  effect  would 
place  State  reapportionment  matters 
back  in  the  hands  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures and  State  courts. 

A  vote  for  the  Tuck  bill  does  not  signify 
in  any  way  opposition  to  the  principle  of 
reapportionment.  Although  I  yoted  for 
the  Tuck  bill,  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of 
reapportionment  of  legislatures  when  it 
becomes  evident  that  Inequities  in.  rep- 
resentation exist  Again,  I  would  like 
to  stress  that  the  controversy  is  one  of 
Jurisdiction  and  its  effects,  not  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  principle. 

Passage  of  the  Tuck  bin  would  leave 
untouched  the  "one  man.  one  vote"  deci- 
sion handed  down  in  Reynolds  against 
Sims  in  June  of  this  year.  A  constitu- 
tional amendment  would  be  necessary  to 
reverse  this  decision  since  Reynolds 
against  Sims  estaWishes  a  constitutional 
right  to  "one  man,  one  vote." 

Local  county  res^>portlonment  is  not 
affected  by  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions, nor  is  Westchester  County  awaiting 
a  Supreme  Court  decision  on  reappor- 
tionment of  its  board  of  supervisors.  At 
no  time  up  to  the  present  has  the  Su- 
preme Court  established  jurisdiction  over 
county  government  reapportionment 
matters. 

Those  who  would  like  to  pin  a  "liberal" 
versus  "conservative"  lebal  on  each  side 
of  the  agument — ^terms  which  are  mis- 
nomers anyway  and  which  tend  to  ob- 
scure the  actual  issues — would  be  inter- 
ested to  look  back  at  the  dissent  In  the 
Baker  against  Carr  decision.  Two  aix)s- 
tles  of  Judicial  restraint.  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter  and  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  dis- 
sented against  the  Baker  against  Carr  de- 
cision on  the  basis  that  no  matter  how 
desirable  reapportionment  may  be  in  It- 
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self,  the  uae  of  the  judiciary  for  such 
political  reforms  reflects  a  mlstakai  Tlew 
of  the  function  of  the  Federal  courts. 


A  MutUsippi  Experience 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NKW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  17.  1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  summer  Albert  Bayer,  the  chair- 
man of  New  York  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  and  Mrs.  Sayer  taught  in 
a  freedom  school  In  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Sayer's  account  of  his  experience  has 
been  published  In  the  September  1964 
edition  of  the  ADA  World.  His  firsthand 
report  Is  a  ylvld  description  of  the  cou- 
rageous activities  of  those  who  are  fight- 
ing for  equality  In  Mississippi.  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  read  the  article 
which  follows : 

Peak  Was  Rampant  ik  Mississippi 
(By  Albert  Sayer) 

It  was  a  miiggy  July  afternoon  when  my 
wife  and  I  stepped  off  the  bu«  wtiicb  bad 
brought  us  from  Meridian  to  HoUy  Springs 
In   Mlgaltwlppl. 

The  day  we  arrived  there  waa  Freedom 
Day.  Forty-flve  Negroes  were  applying  for 
registration  as  voters  at  the  county  court- 
house; that  was  why  the  normal  complement 
of  10  policemen  had  been  swelled  with  sev- 
eral dozen  deputies  an<l  highway  patrolmen. 

Yet  Freedtxn  Day  was  highly  succeesful  In 
HoUy  Springs,  because  It  hiul  been  so  care- 
fxilly  organized.  All  of  the  45  Negroes  were 
registered.  It  would  take  another  2  weeks, 
of  course,  to  learn  how  many  of  the  regis- 
trants had  been  passed.  There  was  also  the 
possibility  that  some  might  be  coerced  into 
withdrawing  their  applications,  since  the 
Mississippi  law  requires  that  the  names  of 
the  applicants  be  published  In  the  newspa- 
pers for  2  weeks. 

FEAR  PREVALENT 

For  the  most  ohaxactertstlc  feature  of  tlie 
Mlsalaslpplans  Is  fear.  There  are  two  seta  of 
fears — the  Negroes'  fear  of  the  white  people, 
and  the  whites'  fear  of  one  another.  That 
Saturday  night.  In  Holly  Springs,  we  had 
a  vivid  example  of  the  Negroes'  fear.  A  tall, 
hiiaky  Negro  stood  on  the  porch  of  the 
CX>FO  headquarters,  sweating  and  afraid. 
He  had  literally  run  from  his  shack  on  a 
plantation  a  few  miles  away,  because  the 
plantation  owner  had  threatened  to  kill  him. 
Why?  Because  the  plantation  owner  had 
learned  that  the  tenant's  brother  was  In- 
volved In  the  voter  registration  activities. 
Now  the  tenant  was  In  a  quandary:  he  was 
safe  at  the  COFO  headquarters,  but  his  fam- 
ily was  still  at  the  plantation.  It  was  finally 
arranged  that  two  CX)FO  workers  would  re- 
turn with  him  and  stay  teinj>orarUy  at  the 
shack  as  a  guard. 

In  Meridian  we  had  witnessed  the  white 
man's  fear.  We  stayed  there  with  a  cou- 
rageous Negro  family,  which  was  actively  In- 
volved In  the  voter  registration  work.  Our 
landlady  received  a  call  one  day  from  the 
white  man  for  whom  she  worked  as  a  house- 
keeper; she  had  raised  his  three  children. 
(The  standard  pay  there  for  a  housekeeper, 
6  full  days  a  week.  Is  $18.)  Her  employer 
told  her  that  he  had  heard  from  a  relative 
about  her  keeping  white  people — obviously 
northern  agitators — at  her  home.     She  told 


blm  Uukt  tliii  wms  her  right,  and  she  offered 
to  quit  her  Job.  No.  he  told  her.  his  family 
needed  her;  but.  if  his  friends  learned  that 
he  was  vxxploying  a  Negro  who  was  keeping 
white  pec^Ie  in  her  home,  he  would  lose  his 
Jot>  in  the  poet  office,  and  his  wife  would  lose 
her  Job,  too.  So  he  pleaded  with  her  to  be 
discreet,  and  he  would  pretend  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  what  she  was  doing.  What 
was  significant  was  that  he  was  much  more 
afraid  than  she  was. 

Were  we  afraid?  We  certainly  were.  We 
left  for  Mississippi  Just  a  week  after  the 
Schwerner,  Chaney,  and  Goodman  boys  had 
dlsappesired.  And,  during  our  orientation  In 
Menaphls,  the  dangers  were  emphasized  and 
reemphaslzed,  to  weed  out  those  who  might 
later  weaken  and  become  a  problem.  Oiir 
Stay  In  Mississippi  proved,  however,  to  be  a 
peaceful  one.  It  was  apparent  that  the 
Mississippi  authorities,  to  the  extent  that 
they  could  control  the  situation,  were  de- 
termined to  keep  the  Ud  on  for  the  summer 
Too  many  of  the  "Invaders  " — students,  min- 
isters, lawyers — had  connections  up  North, 
and  the  shadow  of  Federal  intervention 
hung  over  the  State.  This  must  be  under- 
stood, of  course.  In  relative  terms  There  have 
been  doeens  of  lncldent&— threats  and  beat- 
ings; arrests  on  charges  of  trespass  and  traf- 
fic violations;  tampering  with  the  gasoline 
tanks  and  motors  of  COFO  cars;  and  the 
burning  of  churches.  Yet.  In  a  State  where 
everybody  has  a  gun.  and  violence  Is  an  ac- 
cepted p&rt  of  the  way  of  life,  the  summer 
has  been  more  peaceful  than  was  expected. 

WHAT  happens  NinCT? 

What  troubled  many  of  us.  as  we  analy7.ed 
the  situation,  was  the  question  of  what 
would  happen  after  the  summer,  when  the 
summer  _  volunteers  hnd  returned  to  their 
schools  and  Jobs.  We  had  boundless  admira- 
tion for  the  courage  of  the  permanent  COFO 
workers,  both  Negro  and  white,  who  knew 
that  they  would  have  to  take  the  brunt  of 
the  white  people's  bottled-up  fury  when  the 
summer  was  over. 

Yes,  we  were  afraid;  but  our  fear  had  one 
positive  Influence.  As  one  Negro  woman.  In 
my  adult  class,  put  It,  "When  we  realize  that 
you  were  afraid,  but  you  came  anyway,  then 
we  know  that  we  have  to  overcome  our  fears 
and  work  for  freedom  now." 

Before  we  had  left  New  York.  TV  and  radio 
reporters  had  asked  repeatedly,  "What  do 
you  expect  to  accomplish?  "  It's  too  bad  that 
the  reporters  could  not  have  visited  the  free- 
dom schools.  There  were  no  educational 
miracles.  Just  hundreds  of  Negro  boys  and 
girls  coming  each  day,  neatly  dressed,  to 
hastily  Improvised  classrooms,  mostly  in 
church  basements,  where  they  were  accepted 
as  equals  by  white  teachers.  They  could 
speak  and  write  freely  about  the  meaning  of 
freedom  and  about  their  aspirations.  They 
could  laugh  and  banter  and  argue  and  sing 
and  dance  with  white  people — without  being 
afraid.  They  could,  under  our  guidance,  dis- 
cuss the  significance  of  "All  men  are  created 
equal,"  the  14th  amendment,  and  the  GlvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  These  topics  are  not 
discussed  In  their  public  schools. 

The  most  Important  factor  In  the  freedom 
schools,  however,  was  the  Impact  that  the 
volunteers  and  the  Mississippi  Negroes  had 
upon  each  other.  We  shared  In  their  poverty 
and  their  fears  and  their  hopes.  We  were 
warmed  by  their  friendliness  and  their  eager- 
ness to  learn.  We  were  moved  by  their  cour- 
age and  their  hopefulness.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  learned  that  there  are  other  kinds 
Of  white  people  besides  the  typical  white  of 
the  Mississippi  region,  and  that  the  Negroes 
have  many  friends  In  their  struggle  for 
equality. 

For  the  first  time  Mississippi  Negroes 
came  into  contact  with  Jews.  Many  were 
startled  to  find  thAt  there  was  no  noticeable 
difference  between  the  Jewish  and  Ctirlstlan 
TOlunteers.     One  Udy,  in  my  adult  group. 


finally  asked  me.  "Mr.  Sayer,  you've  nuo. 
tloned  that  you  are  Jewish.  What  Is  the  dif. 
ference  between  Jews  and  Christians?"  i  ^. 
plained  that  Jews,  as  well  as  Moslems,  Hin- 
dus, and  other  groups,  do  not  accept  the  di. 
vlnlty  of  Christ.  She  closed  the  dlscusitoo 
by  remarking.  "Well,  you  may  be  Jewish 
but  you're  a  real  Christian."  How  could  i 
argue  with  that? 

IMPACTT  ON  EACH  OTHEK 

Perhaps  we  should  also  note  the  Impact 
of  the  volunteers  upon  one  another.  After 
all,  we  had  left  the  North  with  the  good 
wishes  of  so  many  pjeople,  who  at  the  same 
time  expressed  their  doubts  about  the  vis. 
dom  of  our  decision.  It  was  heartenliu, 
therefore,  to  meet  hundreds  of  people  who 
were  equally  impractical  and  stubborn.  Most 
of  them  were  young,  undergraduate*  tad 
graduates,  still  starry-eyed.  hypercrlUcal  of 
the  older  generation,  and  ready  to  effect  a  w. 
clal  revolution  In  one  summer.  (They  tesecd 
us  by  calling  us  "Mama"  and  "Papa")  But 
there  were  many  older  folks — ministers,  tanr. 
yers,  psychologists,  medical  workers,  Joui- 
nallsts — more  restrained,  but  equally  deter- 
mined to  do  their  bit,  each  In  his  own  wty. 
The  discipline  and  morale  were  extraordi- 
narily good,  because  each  one  had  made  hU 
commitment  on  the  basis  of  his  faith  In  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  good. 

There  were  so  many  little  things,  too  many 
to  recall  at  any  one  time,  which  made  the 
sojourn  In  Mississippi  worthwhile.  One  U 
the  letter  we  got  from  one  of  the  women  la 
oiu-  Meridian  group : 

"I  can  never  put  In  words  or  speech  how 
glad  I  have  been  since  I  met  you.  I  have  been 
for  23  years  trying  to  lead  and  teach  people 
of  things  that  really  did  not  exist,  I  mean 
that  never  came  to  pass,  only  a  dream  or 
Imagination.  We  have  let  the  blind  lead  the 
blind  and  both  have  fallen  In  the  ditch.  We 
were  told  that  we  were  not  under  slavery  ai 
our  foreparents  were,  and  the  white  people 
kept  us  pretty  much  In  Ignorance  of  what  hu 
been  going  on  and  we  believed  what  they  told 
us.  we  obeyed.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
dream  I  had  about  washing  clothes  white 
and  hearing  sticks  breaking  and  being  warned 
to  help,  I  would  be  afraid  to  write,  afraid 
to  attend  freedom  school.  Now  I  know  that 
we  are  not  free  and  that  we  are  still  slaves, 
and  I  believe  that  Is  why  you  are  here,  to 
help  us  get  freedom  and  to  help  us  that  our 
rights  according  to  a  citizen  of  the  United 
StatA  will  not  be  violated  or  taken  away. 
I  believe  that  you  who  are  free  know  what 
freedom  means  •  •  •  you  are  a  committee 
sent  here  to  help  us  get  freedom  so  we  could 
live  In  the  South  without  discrimination  but 
In  peace" 


Plymoiith  (Ind.)  Pilot  Newi  Praisei  Work 
of  Peace  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    OTDtANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  28.  1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
imanlmous  consent,  I  Insert  In  the  R«c- 
ORD  the  text  of  a  fine  editorial  from  the 
Plymouth  (Ind.)  Pilot  News  concern- 
ing the- outstanding  work  of  the  Peace 
Corps  with  special  reference  to  the  Sep- 
tember 1964,  issue  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine,  which  contains  an 
article  by  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
Sargent  Shrlver. 

The  editorial  follows: 
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Wo«K  or  Pkacx  Coaps 

The  September  issue  of  the  National  Oeo- 
•raphlc  has  a  splendid  article  about  our 
P^ce  Corps,  written  by  Sargent  Shrlver,  who 
liAS  headed  the  plan  since  Its  beginning. 
With  help  he  planned  what  It  was  to  be.  how 
K  should  be  made  up  and  what  Its  work  was 
to  be  In  foreign  lands. 

Some  people  In  our  country  opposed  the 
plan  and  foreign  nations  thought  that  Amer- 
icans, who  lived  such  an  easy  and  comfortable 
life  would  never  go  among  poor,  Ignorant, 
and  dirty  foreigners  and  live  with  them.  The 
Peace  Corps  workers  have  proved  all  of  these 
prophets  wrong. 

Since  1960,  10,000  Peace  Corps  members 
have  worked  In  46  nations  and  there  are  calls 
for  thousands  more.  There  are  many  men 
and  women  of  60  years  of  age  and  over  who 
are  some  of  the  most  desirable  members,  lor 
they  have  the  experience. 

Mr.  Shrlver  tells  of  the  experience  of  the 
first  crew  of  65  who  went  to  Ghana.  There 
was  a  big  crowd  to  meet  them  when  they  got 
4  off  the  boat  and  to  the  great  surprise  of 
that  crowd  the  Peace  Corps  members  sang 
«ne  of  the  popular  native  songs  In  the  native 
language.  The  Ohanlans  could  hardly  be- 
lieve their  ears  but  were  so  pleased  that  they 
broke  Into  cheers. 

If  we  keep  this  work  of  the  Peace  Corps 
going  and  increasing,  we  think  It  will  even- 
tually do  more  good  than  the  spending  of 
our  billions  In  foreign  aid. 

No  Peace  Corps  persons  are  sent  to  any 
nation  unless  asked  for.  and  there  have  al- 
ways been  nations  calling  for  them.  Those 
where  the  Peace  Corps  members  have  gone 
usually  call  for  more  and  more,  so  well  are 
they  llKed  and  so  much  help  they  give  to  the 
people  where  they  go. 

If  you  are  retired  and  have  nothing  much 
to  occupy  your  time,  think  seriously  of  Join- 
ing the  Peace  Corps.  They  want  more  elderly 
people.  If  a  young  person  Is  attracted  to 
such  a  life  for  2  years  and  wants  to  go.  you 
will  get  a  thorough  education  before  you 
depart.  This  Includes  one  or  more  foreign 
languages. 


Peaceful  Coexistence — IV 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


refrain  from  launching  space  vehicles  with 
nuclear  weapons  into  orbit.  The  forces  of 
peace  and  the  desire  tor  peace  are  growing. 
We  beUeve  that  the  will  ot  the  people  will 
triumph — ^that  the  policy  at  peaceful  coex- 
istence win   emwfe   victorious."' 

Particular  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
raUflcatlon  of  the  Partial  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  In  1963  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
nations  of  the  world: 

"The  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  this  matter 
after  5  years  of  exhaustive  talks  was  the 
result  of  the  consistent  position  adopted  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  growing  pressure 
from  the  peoples  of  the  world."  ' 

A  statement  by  a  Latin  American  Commu- 
nist Party  goes  Into  greater  detail: 

"The  treaty  signed  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  States,  and  Britain  in  Moscow  is 
a  partial  concession  on  the  part  of  Imperial- 
ism to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  peo- 
ples who  have  long  fought  for  the  termina- 
tion of  nuclear  tests.  It  shows  that  the  Im- 
perialist states  can  be  compelled  to  enter 
Into  certain  compromises  in  the  matter  of 
peaceful  coexistence  with  the  socialist  states. 
A  new  blow  has  been  struck  at  the  more  ag- 
gressive imperialist  quarters,  specifically  the 
Pentagon.  TTae  fact  that  the  Ueaty  was 
signed  In  Moscow  makes  It  clear  to  all  In 
whose  favor  the  scales  have  been  tipped  in 
the  nuclear  ccwn petition.  The  Moscow  Treaty 
creates  better  conditions  far  the  struggle  for 
disarmament  and  lasting  peace:  It  strength- 
ens the  people's  faith  in  the  possibility  of 
tangible  gains  hi  the  struggle  against  im- 
perialism And  thereby  It  contributes  to  the 
popular  revolutionary  struggle  In  the  capi- 
talist and  oppressed  countries."  » 

Such  a  satement  refiects  the  optimism 
which  Khrushchev  seemed  t«  exude  In  his 
.speech  of  January  6.  1961 : 

"The  policy  of  actively  struggling  for  peace 
has  imparted  dynamic  force  to  the  foreign 
policy  acts  of  the  Socialist  countries.  In  re- 
cent years,  the  initiative  In  the  International 
arena  has  been  In  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Socialist  countries,  while  the  Im- 
perialist states  and  their  governments  defend 
themselves  with  their  backs  to  the  wall,  their 
prestige  and  foreign  political  stock  have  never 
been  so  low."* 

Another  Illustration  of  the  nature  of  Com- 
munist "victory"  statements  may  be  found 
in    the   Soviet   treatment    of    the    events   of 
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Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. I  Include  an  addition  to  the  ma- 
terial I  offered  ^rlier  today  from  the 
book,  "Peaceful  Coexistence:  A  Commu- 
nist Blueprint  for  Victory,"  published  by 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Education 
Against  Communism  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  as  follows: 

PiACiyui-  Coexistence — IV 

THE   vicTORns   or  PEACErm.   coexistence 

Despite  the  relative  newsness  of  i>eaceful 
coexistence  as  the  "strategic  line"  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Communist  movement,  the 
Communists  have  begun  to  consider  as  "vic- 
tories" for  their  policies  agreements  which 
the  West  has  entered  Into  for  the  purpose  of 
relaxing  International  tensions: 

"The  Ideas  of  jyeaceful  coexistence  are  i>en- 
etratlng  deeper  and  deeper  Into  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  qjasses  of  people.  The  pol- 
icy of  peaceful  coexistence  has  scored  great 
successes.  One  was  the  Moecow  test  ban 
treaty.  Another  was  the  resolution  of  the 
UN    General  Assembly  urging  all  states  to 


'  Commentator  Viktorov,  Radio  Moscow, 
November  11.  1963.  Note  that  the  treaty  Is 
referred  to  as  the  "Moscow  Treaty."  The 
Communists  Insist  on  this  formulation  for 
propaganda  purposes. 

=  Zenon  Kllszko,  "Peaceful  Coexistence: 
The  General  Line  of  the  Foreign  Policies  of 
the  Socialist  Countries,"  Pravda,  Aug.  9, 
1963. 

» "The  Views  of  the  Paraguayan  Commu- 
nist Party  on  the  Ideological  and  Practical 
Position  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party." 
Information  Bulletin — I>ocument8  of  the 
Communist  and  Workers'  Parties,  No.  3  (No- 
vember 1963) .  The  Information  Bulletin  was 
begun  In  the  fall  of  1963  by  Peace  and  Social- 
ism Publishers  In  Prague,  and  Is  apparently 
designed  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  collecting 
criticisms  of  the  Chinese  Communist  posi- 
tion on  strategy  and  tactics.  It  Is  particu- 
larly interesting  to  note  that  the  insignifi- 
cant Paraguayan  Communist  Party  was 
chosen  to  make  this  statement,  which  was 
later  widely  quoted  in  the  Soviet  press  as 
being  representative  of  worldwide  Commu- 
nist opinion.  It  Is  very  likely  that  the  state- 
ment was  "planted"  with  the  Paraguayans  In 
order  to  get  the  point  across  without  attract- 
ing attention  In  the  press  of  the  free  world. 

♦  Nlklta  Khrushchev,  "For  New  Victories  of 
the  World  Communist  Movement.  Kom- 
munlst,  p.  66.  (The  Jan.  6,  1961,  speech 
referred  to  In  note  7.) 


October  1968,  when  the  Soviet  Union  sought 
to  change  the  balance  of  power  radically  by 
attempting  to  Introduce  strategic  missiles 
into  Cuba: 

"There  have  been  many  tense  situations 
threatening  world  peace  In  the  years  since 
the  war.  During  the  Caribbean  crisis,  for 
Instance,  the  nations  were  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  danger  of  a  thermonuclear 
world  war.  In  this  grave  situation  the  Soviet 
Union  displayed  a  high  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity for  the  fate  of  mankind;  the  catastrophe 
was  averted  and  peace  preserved  through 
negotiation,  and,  at  the  saipe  time,  the  Inde- 
p>endence  and  gains  of  the  Cuban  people 
were  safeguarded.* 

•  •  «  •  * 

"Every  honest  person  will  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  solution  of  the  Cuban  fcrlsls 
Is  a  victory  of  reason  over  recklessness,  of  the 
policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  over  the  policy 
of  gross  wantonness  in  International  rela- 
tions." • 

The  bald  statement  that  "every  honest 
person"  will  conclude  that  the  outcome  of 
the  Cuban  crlslB  was  a  res^t  ot  Soviet 
"statesmanship"  Is  as  credible  as  the  Soviet 
claim  that  American  "assistance"  In  World 
War  II  against  Nazi  Germany  "was  of  no  real 
value  In  defeating  the  aggressors."  The  world 
knows  that  It  was  the  action  of  the  United 
States  which  prevented  the  deployment  of 
intermediate-range  balllsic  missiles  Into 
Cuba. 

Although  much  of  the  emphasis  In  Com- 
munist discussion  of  the  victories  of  "peace- 
ful coexistence"  Is  designed  f<w  purposes  of 
propaganda,  there  Is  anotlier  side  of  the  coin 
as  far  as  Cuba  Is  concerned:  That  country 
remains  an  armed  Communist  caaap  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  the  Communists 
consider  It  to  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  ex- 
panding revolutionary  process.  It  is  there- 
fore more  difficult  In  this  particular  case  to 
dismiss  completely  the  claims  attributed  to 
jseacefvU  coexistence: 

"Overcoming  the  crisis  In  the  Caribbean 
Sea  area  was  a  major  victory  of  the  poUcy  of 
peace.  •  •  •  The  result  is  known  to  all. 
The  Cuban  revolution  has  won,  all  the  peo- 
ples have  won,  the  cause  of  peace  and  gen- 
eral security  has  won." ' 

Thus  on  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
"Statement  of  the  81  Communist  and 
Workers  Parties,"  Pravda  could  declare: 

"The  world  Socialist  system  as  a  whole  has 
strengthened  Its  econoinlc  and  political  po- 
sitions on  the  world  stage.  After  the  victory 
o^^he  revolution  in  Cuba,  the  beacon  lights 
of  communism  are  now  shining  an  three  con- 
tinents: Europe,  Asia,  and  America."' 
THE  coaazxATiON  or  roaCES 
During  the  19th  century  the  principal 
mechanism  for  maintaining  the  peace  was 
the  "balance  of  power"  with  the  British  Em- 
pire as  the  "keeper  of  the  balanced  It  Is 
said  that  the  application  of  the  balanee-of- 
power  concept  Is  responsible  for  the  long  pe- 
riod of  peace  lasting  from  1815  to  1914,  and 
that  the  principle  became  weakened  only 
after  England  moved  into  a  permanent  al- 
liance system. 

Some  hold  that,  with  the  rise  of  totali- 
tarian powers  which  have  goals  exceeding 
the  traditional  ones  known  to  modern  his- 
tory, the  balance-of-power  concept  has  be- 


•I.  G.  Mavu-er.  "The  Inviolable  Founda- 
tions of  the  Unity  of  the  International  Com- 
munist Movement,"  World  Marxist  Review. 
November  1963,  p.  13. 

•Speech  of  Andrei  Gromyko,  Tass.  Dec. 
13,  1962. 

''  Speech  of  Presidium  Monber  Nikolai  Pod- 
gomly.  Radio  Moecow,  Nov.  6,  1963. 

•  "For  the  Unity  and  SoUdarity  of  the  In- 
ternational Communist  Movement,"  Pravda, 
Dec.  6,  1903. 
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come  Uirgely  outmoded.  Ideological  power 
movements  such  as  nazlsm  and  communism 
are  driven  not  by  limited  alms,  but  by  un- 
limited alms  most  accurately  reflected  by  the 
quest  for  nothing  short  of  worldwide  domi- 
nation. 

Nonetheless,  the  term  "balance  of  power" 
Is  still  used  by  many  to  describe  the  operat- 
ing mechanlsmB  of  International  politics  In 
the  second  half  of  the  20th  century. 

The  basic  defect  of  this  term  when  applied 
to  the  free  world's  conflict  with  conununlsm 
Is  that  It  Is  not  stifflclently  Inclusive,  for 
modem  scientific  and  technological  progress 
has  brought  about  the  utilization  of  war- 
fare techniques  which  do  not  fit  into  the 
category  of  "military  power."  And  It  has 
been  noted  more  than  once  that  democracies 
experience  great  dlfflculty  In  thinking  of 
strategy  as  being  anything  more  than  merely 
military. 

The  Communlstfi  have  officially  rejected  the 
"h€ilance-of- power"  concept,  and  have  sub- 
stituted for  It  a  new  concept:  "the  correla- 
tion of  forces."  This  term  allows  them  to 
.  Identify  the  present  era  as  one  In  which  the 
forces  of  communism  are,  on  balance,  out- 
stripping the  forces  of  "Imperialism."  and  In 
which  "socialism"  becomes  the  "decisive 
fOTce"  In  determining  the  course  of  world 
events : 

"Today  It  Is  the  world  socialist  system  and 
the  forces  fighting  against  imperialism  for 
a  socialist  transformation  of  society  that  de- 
termine the  main  content,  main  trend,  and 
main  featiu-es  of  the  historical  development 
of  society.  Whatever  efforts  Imperialism 
makes.  It  cannot  stop  the  advance  of  history. 
A  reliable  basis  has  been  provided  for  fur- 
ther decisive  victories  for  socialism.  The 
complete  triumph  of  >  socialism  In  Invelt- 
able."  • 

It  Is  this  new  condition  that  allows  the 
Communists  to  "get  the  upper  hand"  In  the 
struggle  with  Imperialism : 

"The  tables  have  been  turned  In  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  main  world  forces. 
Socialism  Is  the  force  that  la  now  on  the  of- 
fensive on  all  fronts.  Capitalism  has  lost  Its 
old  docnlnatlon  for  good.  It  Is  being  attacked 
by  world  socialism,  by  the  forces  of  the  re- 
volutionary movements  In  the  capitalist 
oovintrles,  and  the  national  liberation  revolu- 
tions. Under  these  concentrated  attacks, 
capitalism  la  losing  one  position  after  an- 
other. A  real  possibility  Ls  being  created  of 
finally  overthrowing  the  last  system  of  ex- 
ploitation In  a  short  historical  period  and 
opening  a  road  on  a  world  scale  to  the  society 
on  whose  banners  are  Inscribed  these  sacred 
principles:  Peace,  labor,  freedom,  equality, 
brotherhood,  and  happiness  for  all 

"But  this  possibility  still  has  to  be  trans- 
formed Into  reality.  Pinal  victory  is  draw- 
ing near  but  It  still  has  to  be  won,  and  It 
has  to  be  won  in  a  struggle  with  a  very 
Strong  enemy."  '• 

While  the  Communists  admit  that  their 
strength  may  In  some  specific  areas  be  In- 
ferior to  that  of  the  adversary,  in  the  final 
analysis  they  Insist  that  their  forces  are 
stronger,  because  they  combine  all  the  grow- 
ing physical  power  In  the  world  with  all  the 
growing  political  and  moral  power : 

"The  Soviet  Union  occupies  the  vanguard 
position  not  only  because  of  her  accumulated 
experience,  but  because  of  the  accimfiulatlon 
of  strength,  which  Is  the  greateet  in  the  world 
Socialist  system  and  in  the  world  Communist 
movement.  Strength  is  here  meant  In  all 
itfi  aspects:  economic  strength.  International 
political  influence  and  prestige,   technologl- 


•  Staten^ent  of  the  81  Communist  and 
Workers  Parties  in  Moscow.  U.S.S.R.,  Decem- 
ber 1960.  p.  2. 

'•  V.  G.  Korlonov,  "Proletarian  Interna- 
tionalism— Our  Victorious  Weapon,"  Inter- 
national Affairs,  No.  8  (Aug.  1963).  p    12. 


cal  and  scientific  superiority,  military  de- 
fense, preparedness,  and  so  forth.  As  is 
known  to  all,  •  •  •  the  Soviet  Union  places 
all  Its  strength  at  the  service  of  the  revolu- 
tionary liberation  factors  In  the  world,  at 
the  service  of  the  Interests  of  the  Interna- 
tional proletariat."  " 

This  understanding  of  strength  reflects  the 
view  of  Khnuhchev  that,  for  any  group  to 
win  In  the  nuclear  age.  it  is  vital  to  utilize 
anything  with  the  potential  of  assisting  in 
the  broad-ranging  struggle  with  the  oppon- 
ent, and  that  it  1b  necessary  to  utilize  them 
with  only  an  offensive  purpose  in  mind. 
That  Is  to  say,  each  factor  of  strength  Is 
to  be  tlirown  into  the  arena  not  only  to  build 
up  the  general  power  of  the  movement,  but 
also  to  be  used  Individually  when  necessary 
to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  enemy. 

All  the  elements  of  strength  are  never 
possessed  exclusively  by  the  Communists; 
rather,  they  may  simply  seek  to  utilize  exist- 
ing factors   for  their  own   ends: 

"The  nature  and  meaning  of  the  world 
revolutionary  process  in  our  times  are  de- 
termined by  merging  into  a  single  stream 
the  striiggle  against  imperialism  on  the 
part  of  the  i>eoples  building  socialism  and 
communism,  the  revolutionary  movements 
of  the  workers'  class  in  the  capitalist  coun- 
tries, the  national  liberation  struggles  of  op- 
pressed i>eopleB,  and  the  general  democratic 
movements.'* 

"Note  that  the  various  movements  men- 
tioned will  not  of  their  own  accord  spon- 
taneously merge  into  a  single  stream,  but 
that  they  are  to  be  merged.  The  difference 
would  appear  at  first  glance  to  be  slight,  but 
Is  In  fact  Important:  it  Is  the  Communists 
who  are  to  do  the  merging,  and.  having 
achieved  that,  will  proceed  to  determine  the 
course  of  the  single  stream." 

Perhaps  the  clearest  summation  of  the 
relationship  of  peaceful  coexistence  to  the 
coirelation  of  forces  In  Communist  Jargon 
Is  that  of  Nlklta  Khrushchev  In  June  1963: 

"Life  has  fully  confirmed  the  correctness  of 
the  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence.  The  oamp 
of  Imperialism,  too,  has  to  recognize  this. 
Take,  for  example,  Dulles.  He  could  not  even 
utter  these  words. 

"When  I  was  in  America,  Britain,  and 
France,  lengthy  explanations  were  required 
during  the  negotiations  on  what  was  meant 
by  peacefxil  ooexlatence.  During  the  discus- 
sions In  the  United  States  with  President 
Elsenhower  it  was  clear  tliat  he.  Just  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  Herter.  could  not  utt«r  the 
words  "peaceful  coexistence ' 

"Now  what  has  happened?  The  words  are 
the  same  and  their  meaiUng  has  not  changed. 
What  has  changed  Is  the  correlation  of  forces 
In  the  International  arena  " 

In  short,  Khrushchev  contends  that  where- 
as formerly  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
refused  to  use  the  Communist  term  "peace- 
ful ooexUtence,"  today  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  accept  It,  and  that  what  has  com- 
pelled them  to  accept  It  is  the  shift  In  the 
"correlation  of  forces"  In  favor  of  the  Com- 
munists. 

The  Communists  reject  the  concept  of  bal- 
ancing the  forces  of  •{Kx-lalism"  and  "capi- 
talism," and  claim  that,  no  matter  what  in 
desperation  it  tries  to  do.  capitalism  will  be 
destroyed. 

CAN     CAPrTALISM     AND     COMMUNI.SM     RECONCILE 
THEIK    DUFERENCES? 

When  major  differences  and  tensions  be- 
tween nations  exist,  there  Is  a  likelihood  that 
under  certain  clrcum-suincee  armed  conflict 


■>  Moeheh  Bneh,  "Chinese  Errors,"  Kol 
Haam  (Voice  of  the  People.  Israel),  October 
4,  1963. 

"  "The  Soviet  Position  vls-A-vls  Peiplng," 
Kommunlst,  No.  11  (July  1963) . 

••  N.  8.  Khrushchev.  Speech  at  the  Plenary 
Meeting,  June  21,  1963 


will  break  out  If  one  nation  attempts  to  im. 
pose  a  solution  upon  the  other.  A  mar*  ^ 
slrable  method  of  resolving  dlfferencca  \n  ^ 
attempt,  by  peaceful  means,  to  reconcile  ths 
objectives  of  each,  or,  barring  that,  to  achton 
a  tacit  recognition  on  the  p«u-t  of  each  ttuu 
despite  their  divergence  on  objectives,  the* 
must  live  together  without  trying  to  unde^ 
mine  each  other. 

In  its  conflict  with  communism,  the  West 
Is  dedicated  to  the  peace ftU  reeolutlcn  of 
outstanding  differences,  and  utilizes  each  tai 
every  opportunity  to  proclaim  its  deslra  to 
settle  those  differences  by  negotiations  uu] 
other  peaceful  methods. 

Because  the  meaning  of  the  term  "pe«ce- 
ful  coexistence  ■  Is  so  often  misunderstood  in 
the  West,  many  come  to  the  conclusion  ttoat, 
because  the  Conamunlsts  understand  thst 
I>eaceful  coexistence  means,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, the  exclusion  of  war  as  a  means  to 
achieve  victory,  relatively  little  importane* 
should  be  attached  to  the  Communists'  in- 
sistence that,  short  of  general  war,  "anything 
goes  '  The  nxlsunderstandlng  Is  frequently 
expanded  to  the  assumption  that,  becaiMe 
the  Communists  have  stated  their  prefermnoe 
to  avoid  war  to  defeat  the  West,  they  havt 
given  up  their  objective  of  accompllahlnj 
Buch  a  defeat 

"Many  of  those  In  the  West  who  In  prln- 
ciple  accept  peaceful  coexistence  between 
capitalist  and  Socialist  countries  interpret 
It  in  a  different  way  from  Marxist-Leninist*. 
Representatives  of  different  outlooks  <rften 
give  different  readings  to  such  questions  u 
the  relation  between  the  peaceful  coexistence 
of  the  State  of  Interstate  relations  and  the 
development  of  social  contradictions  Inside 
the  capitalist  world,  between  the  peace 
movement  and  the  working  class  struggle 
for  socialism. 

"Many  boiu-geols  and  Social -Democrstk 
Ideologists  take  peaceful  coexistence  to  meu 
a  reconciliation  of  the  two  warring,  irrecon- 
cilable classes,  the  proletariat,  and  the  bour- 
geoisie, and  say  that  It  leads  to  a  "fade- 
out"  of  the  struggle  between  the  antagonistic 
class  ideologies,  the  Socialist,  and  bourgeoU. 
"Marxist-Leninists  cannot  accept  this  dis- 
torted •  •  •  interpretation  of  the  policy  of 
peaceful  coexistence  which  slurs  over  its  claa 
substance  and  direction  and  Ignores  the  ir- 
reconcilable antagonistic  social  contradic- 
tions of  the  modern  world. 

"The  Communist  Party  has  always  acted 
on  the  assumption  that  the  peaceful  coex- 
istence of  the  two  systems  does  not  exclude 
but,  on  the  contrary,  implies  a  further  de- 
velopment of  the  working  people's  clia 
struggle.  •  •  •  The  contemporary  •  •  • 
general  line  of  the  International  Communist 
movement  does  not  freeze  the  initiative  ct 
the  people,  but,  on  the  contrary,  mobllizee 
them  to  a  greater  extent.  It  opens  up  before 
all  revolutionary  forces  of  our  day  new 
prospects  for  successful  advance."  " 

The  Communists  clearly  recognize,  then, 
that  the  West  fundamentally  misunder- 
stands or  misinterprets  "peaceful  coexlet- 
ence"  as  a  welcome  alleviation  of  the  "class 
struggle."  The  "class  struggle"  denotes  in 
reality  the  unrelenting  battle  against  non- 
Communist  society  everywhere,  and  there- 
fore to  alleviate  the  class  struggle  Is  to 
slacken  the  effort  to  overthrow  free  govern- 
ments. Such  a  slackening  Is  hotly  denied: 
"It  is  as  impossible  to  reconcile  opposing 
classes  or  eliminate  the  antagonisms  between 
them  as  It  Is  to  have  peaceful  coexistence  of 
clashing  Ideologies  which  reflect  the  basic 
Interests  of  these  classes.  The  struggle  to 
win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  and 
their  loyalty  Is  Inherently  adamant  and  un- 
compromising," 


»  T.  T.  Tlmofeyev,  "Against  Distortions  of 
the  Class  Nature  of  the  Leninist  Policy  of 
Peaceful  Coexistence,-  International  Affairs. 
No    8  (August  1963).  pp.  18-19. 
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Let's  Knock  Ovt  the  Dropout  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or   T1EGIKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondap,  Sevtemher  28,  1964 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  flue  gentleman  living  in  my 
northern  Virginia  district,  Mr.  Anthony 
J.  DelPopolo,  has  recently  sent  me  a  copy 
of  a  speech  he  delivered  before  a  toast- 
masters  meeting,  on  the  subject  of  the 
dropout,  which  is  of  grave  interest  to  all 
concerned  citizens  of  our  Nation.  Mr. 
Anthony  J.  DelPopolo,  the  gentleman  to 
whom  I  refer.  Is  the  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent at  the  District  of  Columbia 
Youth  Center  at  Lorton,  and  I  believe  he 
Is  eminently  qualified  to  talk  on  this  sub- 
ject in  view  of  the  many  young  people 
with  whom  he  works  daily  whose  prob- 
lems resulted  from  Irregular  family  life 
and  failure  to  attend  school  with  regu- 
larity. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  Mr.  DelPopolo's 
speech  In  full  in  the  Record,  so  that  all 
may  benefit  from  his  comments: 

ijT-a  Knock  Ottt  thx  Dropout  Problem 
(A  speech  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Knights  oi  Oolumbus  Toastmasters  Club 
No.  1378.  in  Arlington,  Va  .  on  September 
9,  1964.  by  Anthony  J.  DelPopolo.  dub 
president) 

Mr.  Chairman,  feUow  tooKtraasterB.  hon- 
ored guests.  I  would  like  to  ask  each  of  you  a 
serious  qaestlon:  Suppose,  after  you  arrived 
home  from  this  meeting  tonight,  your  1ft- 
year-old  son  or  daughter  met  you  at  the  door 
and  spoke  theae  works  to  you:  "Dad.  I  want 
to  quit  school  and  go  to  work  "  What  would 
be  your  reaction?  This  la  the  dilemma  faced 
by  the  jjarents  of  over  a  million  boys  and 
gtrls  who  leave  high  school  each  year  before 
graduation.  This  is  the  20th  century  Amer- 
ican tragedy.  This  Is  what  is  known  as  the 
dropout  problem. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  challenfl^es  facing  our  young  peopJe  Ln 
school  today  are  many.  We  are  deeply  coo- 
cerned  with  one  of  them  this  evening — 
namely,  the  Important  question  of  deciding 
how  much  education  Is  enough.  The  choice 
for  our  young  Americans  Is  a  dlBQcult  one  to 
make,  eepedally  for  those  who  find  no 
pleasure  kn  school  or  cla&swork.  Many  see 
no  present  or  future  value  Ln  what  they  are 
studying  today.  They  faU  to  understand  the 
relationship  between  more  sciiooUng  now 
and  their  own  Impiroved  chance  for  lifelong 
tucceas. 

Those  million  boys  and  girls  who.  e.ich  year 
make  the  wrong  decision  doom  themselves 
for  Uie.  How  can  theee  maltralned  and  mal- 
educated  dropouts  expect  to  find  work  among 
the  alreiidy  dwindling  market  of  unskilled 
workers.  It  la  obvious  that  they  are  the  last 
to  be  hired,  the  ones  to  receive  the  lowest  pay, 
and  the  first  to  be  laid  off.  It  won't  be  long 
l)efore  automation  takes  over  theee  Jobs  too. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  the  trend 
of  Uie  drx>pout  problem  Is  such  that  by  1970 
over  6' 2  mllUon  more  will  be  added  t»  the 
already  staggering  ntimber  of  Americans  who 
are  academically  and  vocationally  Ill- 
equipped  for  the  ever-changing  and  chal- 
lenging space  age. 

Would  you  believe  that  one  out  of  every 
three  In  the  fifth  grade  today  will  drop  out 
of  school  before  high  school  graduation? 
We  must  do  everything  within  our  power  to 
prevent  this  evergrowing  curse  from  taking 
Its  toU  each  year.  Are  theee  youngstera 
destined  to  become  nonoontrlbutlng  parasites 
of  our.  American  society? 


WHO    AMK  THX   BBOPOVTSt 

Let  xm  look  more  closely  at  this  dropout 
problem.  Now,  Just  who  are  these  young 
people  called  "dropouts."  For  the  record  I 
would  like  to  state  that  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  the  typloal  dropout. 

Some  current  surveys  reveal  that  slightly 
more  than  half  of  aU  the  school  dropouts 
are  male.  Oon^ulsory  school  age  in  most 
States  Is  18.  Because  of  this  we  And  that 
the  largest  number  of  boys  and  girls  nrho  do 
not  finish  high  school  laave  soon  after  this 
age,  usually  when  they  are  In  grade  10. 

Many  of  these  dropouts  are  seriously  re- 
tarded in  basic  •oh.ool  subjects,  such  as  read- 
ing and  arithmetic.  They  are  usually  fail- 
ures In  one  or  more  subjects.  They  su-e  not 
at  all  active  in  athletics  or  In  extracurricular 
activities.  However,  some  research  has 
shown  them  to  have  a  sufllclent  I.Q.  to  suc- 
ceed in  school  to  graduation,  If  they  only 
would  oontlnue. 

It  was  also  found  that  a  majority  of  the 
high  school  dropouts  oame  from  families 
where  attendance  at  school  or  academic 
achievements  were  of  little  or  no  importance. 

Another  study  made  In  our  neighboring 
State  of  Maryland  Indicated  that  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  the  motfaera  and  fathers  of 
dropouts  had  been  early  dropouts  themselves. 
This  research  fvu'ther  revealed  that  their  par- 
ents usually  had  t4ie  type  of  Job  that  required 
only  physical  energy  and  were  known  to  suf- 
fer frequent  periods  of  unemployment. 

WHT    DO    THET    DflOP    OTTT? 

Many  of  us  may  know  one  or  two  reasons 
why  some  boys  and  girls  select  to  withdraw 
from  high  school  before  they  graduate.  The 
most  frequent  reason  dropouts  themselves 
give  Is  simply  a  lack  of  Interest  In  school. 
What  does  this  actually  mean?  He  or  she 
probably  was  discouraged  over  their  academic 
progress.  They  disliked  a  certain  subject  or 
teacher;  they  could  not  project  the  worth 
of  their  studies  to  future  application.  More- 
over, It  oould  mean  that  they  felt  cetraclzed 
from  the  social  life  of  the  school. 

Whether  a  sound  reason  or  not,  discredit 
should  not  be  given  to  him  who  withdraws 
from  school  to  help  with  the  care  of  his  fam- 
ily or  to  add  to  the  family  Income. 

The  decision  to  drop  out  of  school  Is  often 
made  because  the  student  hasn't  yet  acquired 
a  real  goal  In  life.  He  Is  probably  unaware 
of  the  probable  consequences  of  his  foolish 
action. 

I  know  for  sure  that  "idleness  la  the  Devil's 
workshop."  A  substantial  'majority  of  the 
young  men  confined  in  the  correctional  In- 
stitution of  which  I  am  assistant  superin- 
tendent are  former  school  dropouts. 

The  Bureau  of  Guidance  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Education  conducted  a 
comprehensive  research  project  on  the  drop- 
out In  that  State's  schools.  li^  one  phase 
of  this  study  the  school  counselors  found 
that  dropouts  withdrew  from  school,  (in 
order  of  frequency)  because  of  parental  atti- 
tude, lack  of  success,  low  ability.  Indiffer- 
ence, and  marriage. 

WHAT    HAPPENS    TO    THE    BROPOtTTT 

Whatever  happens  to  the  drojKJUt  when 
he  drops  out  of  school?  If  the  dropout  finds 
work  he  does  so  for  a  short  period  of  time. 
He  then  feels  he  Is  accomplishing  something 
worthwhile.  It  Is  true  that  he  gets  a  pay- 
check— more  money  to  spend  on  clothes  and 
entertainment  than  many  of  those  who  re- 
main In  school.  But  to  the  dropout's  disap- 
pointment this  Is  usually  temporary. 

HOW    DO    WX    SAVE   THE  DEOPOUTT 

However,  our  present  and  deepest  concern 
appears  to  be:  "What  can  be  done  to  save 
the  dropouts?" 

The  schools  are  plajring  a  most  vital  role 
In  combating  the  dropout  problem.  Guid- 
ance programs,  which  have  been  strengthened 
In  most  schools  in  recent  years,  can  and  do 
provide  the  needed  leadership  with  their  spe- 
cialized training  and  experienced  counselors. 


Solving  the  problem  of  school  retention 
Is  not  the  task  of  the  schools  alone.  It  takes 
the  close  coop>eratlon  of  parents,  schools,  and 
the  Individuals  and  organizations  of  the 
community — employers,  dvlc  groups,  service 
clubs,  labor  tinions,  church  groups,  and  so- 
cial agencies. 

A  recent  U.S.  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare report  shows  that  cities  llk«  Detroit, 
New  York  City.  San  Pranolsco,  Kaasaa  City, 
Racine  (Wis.),  PhUadelplila,  St.  Louis  (Mo), 
and  numerous  urban  and  rural  eoouKiunlties 
of  the  Nation  are  providing  situations  to  In- 
terest young  people  In  work  which  will,  while 
restoring  their  self-respect  now,  also  reveal  to 
them  the  value  of  school. 

A  7-year  holding  power  project  completed 
recently  by  the  Bureau  of  Guidance  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Education 
mentioned  before  revealed  21  factors  known 
to  be  associated  with  dropplxkg  out  of  school. 
From  this  study  was  drawn  a  composite 
Image  of  the  dropout. 

The  researchw^  went  on  to  say,  "The  Im- 
plications In  the  light  of  this  study  are  that 
schools  can  Improve  retention  rates  If  they 
focus  their  attention  upon  potential  drop- 
outs. If  they  use  the  checklist  of  charac- 
teristics which  "put  the  finger"  on  the  drop- 
out a  whole  year  before  he  does  drop  out. 

The  problem  of  the  dropout  seems  to  yield 
only  long-term  effort  by  the  majority  of  those 
who  work  vrtth  each  Individual  potential 
dropKsut. 

I  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  two  radio  broadcasting  statlcois.  KXLW 
In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  WWUC  In  Washington, 
D.C,  have  editorialized  the  perils  of  school 
withdrawal  to  Its  young  listeners.  And  there 
may  be  many  more. 

WHAT  DO  WE  SAT  TO  THE  POTENTIAL   DHOPOTJTt 

What  word  of  caution  can  we  say  to  the 
student  who  Is  planning  to  drop  out?  These 
are  Just  a  few: 

1.  Stay  In  school  and  you  will  be  In  a  bet- 
ter position  to  compete  for  worthwhUe,  bet- 
ter paying  Jobs. 

2.  You  will  be  better  suited  for  promotion 
If  and  when  the  opportunity  may  present 
Itself. 

3.  You  wUl  be  able  to  train  yourself  for 
the  really  good  Job  you  may  decide  upon  6  or 
25  years  from  now. 

4.  Do  you  know  that: 

(a)  The  fastest  growing  labor  source  In 
Ajnerlca  Is  technical  and  professional — re- 
quiring at  least  16  years  ot  formal  educa- 
tion. 

(b)  In  the  last  decade  Jobs  for  high  school 
graduates  rose  30  percent,  while  Jobs  for  those 
with  less  than  high  school  decreased  25  per- 
cent. 

(c)  The  difference  In  earning  prospect  In 
a  lifetime  of  a  high  school  graduate  begin- 
ning at  the  age  of  18  years  Is  »4«.000  more 
than  a  high  school  dropout  and  $76,000  more 
than  a  grade  srfiool  graduate. 

And  this  is  a  final  warning.  Don't  be  a 
high  school  dropout.  There's  no  advantage 
In  neglecting  your  education  when  it  Is  so 
vital  to  your  future  success.  Don't  let  the 
immediate  money  and  material  gains  be  your 
only  goal  In  life.  In  this  complex  society 
we  live  In  the  need  for  a  good  education  Is 
vital  to  every  young  man  and  woman  who 
wants  equal  opportunity,  a  satisfying  oeu-eer, 
and  a  place  as  a  responsible  Informed  mem- 
ber of  society.  Without  enough  education. 
It  wlU  be  difficult  to  attain  theee  goals.  If 
you  leave  school  too  soon.  you'U  regret  It  for 
the  rest  of  your  life — Just  ask  yo\ir  fellow 
student  who  dropped  out  last  year. 

LET'S  KNOCK  OUT  THE  DROPOtTT  PROBLEM 

As  you  now  see  we  are  faced  with  a  fierce 
battle  against  the  dropout  problem.  This  Is 
a  fight  to  the  finish.  We  cannot  win  It  with 
kid  glovea.  We  must  accept  the  challenge. 
We  must  rid  this  blemish  upon  oxir  demo- 
cratic society.  The  future  of  America's 
young  men  and  women  and  of  America  It- 
self are  at  stake.  Let's  punch  Into  oblivion 
this  problem  of  the  dropout  with  a  technical 
knockout. 


Womea't  Votes 


EXTEI^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  PEARSON 

or    KANSAS 

THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  29.  1964 

Mr.  PEARSON.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 

3ua  consent  that  there  be  prlnt- 

[  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  short 

dele  entitled  "The  Ballot  of  My  Pair 

It  was  published  In  the  October 

,A,  Issue  of  Coronet  magazine. 

This  article,  written  by  Bula  Lemert, 

Xe  of  former  State  Senator  Merl  Lem- 

t,  of  Sedan,  Kans.,  appeals  to  the  fe- 

Je  voters  for  maximum  participation 

election  activities.    This  is  a  subject 

.  which  Mrs.  Lemert  is  well  qualified  to 

Ite,  Inasmuch  as  she  has  been  a  flrst- 

|band  observer  and  an  active  participant 
[in  election  activity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
I  vas  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
[  M  follows : 

[From  Coronet  Magazine,  October  1964] 
The  Ballot  or  Mt  Fair  Ladv 
(By  Bula  Lemert) 
The   next   President  of   the   United   States 
Will  ow«  hlB  victory  to  the  ladles.    They  will 
put  Mn^^^  In  oflBce  because  they  voted  for  him 
or  because  they  allowed   him  to  be  elected 
by  not  voting  at  all. 

Women  hold  such  a  substantial  majority 
of  votes  in  this  country  that  they  outnumber 
men  voters  in  40  States.  Four  million  more 
women  than  men  are  eligible  to  vote  In 
November,  and  by  1970  Census  Bureau  fore- 
casts Indicate  that  the  female  majority  will 
reach  6  million. 

By  voting  In  a  bloc,  women  would  have  a 
weapon  powerful  enough  to  elect  any  candi- 
date, adopt  any  Issue,  propiote  any  reform 
or  produce  a  ccwnplete  social  revolution. 
Their  majority  of  baJlote.  either  cast  or  not, 
TCmains  a  force  strong  enough  to  Influence 
history. 

Women,  however,  seem  oddly  reluctant  to 
exercise  their  suffrage  rights.  Although 
many  UJS.  citizens  are  curiously  Indifferent 
to  voting,  women  are  downright  nonchalant. 
Even  though  they  have  eagerly  seized  equal 
opportunities  for  employment  and  property 
rights,  women  seem  hesitant  to  make  full 
use  of  their  power  at  the  polls. 

The  1960  presidential  election  had  one  of 
the  highest  vote  turnouts  on  recc«-d.  Figures 
■how  that  of  the  potential  men  voters,  66 
percent  took  part,  but  of  the  potential 
women  voters,  only  60  percent  cast  ballots. 
In  terms  of  numbers,  this  means  that  17 
million  men  didn't  vote  for  President,  but 
neither  did  22  million  women.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  popular  vote  between  the  two 
presidential  candidates  was  17  hundredths 
of  1  percent.  If  every  woman  who  took  the 
family  wash  to  a  coin-operated  laundry  on 
election  day  also  had  gone  to  the  polls,  the 
bfilance  of  votes  could  have  swung  widely  to 
^ther  Bide. 

Idaho  ranked  first  In  voting  participation 
among  tb«  60  States  in  the  1900  elecUon; 
more  than  80  percent  of  Its  electorate  went 
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to  the  poUs.  Significantly,  It  1b  one  of  the 
10  States  where  women  voters  do  not  ont- 
nxmaber  men.  North  and  South  Dakota. 
also  with  more  men  voters,  ranked  fourth  and 
fifth  respectively.  New  York  State,  with 
half  a  million  more  women  voters,  scored  32d, 

New  York,  Michigan,  Permsylvania,  and 
Ohio  are  considered  big  "swing"  States  be- 
cause of  their  119  electoral  votes.  Eligible 
women  voters  In  these  States  outnumber 
the  men  by  1,192,000 — a  formidable  strength 
In  any  electlom.  The  effect  of  this  majority 
as  an  active  political  fM'ce  Is  still  referred  to 
as  "potential, "  however,  because  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  significant  difference  between 
eligible  voters  and  actual  voters. 

A  small  percentage  at  women  are  dedi- 
cated political  workers,  a  larger  group  votes 
but  does  not  actively  participate  and  an  even 
greater  number  does  neither. 

That  women  deliberately  disenfranchise 
themselves  seems  incredible  in  view  of  the 
80-year-long  struggle  made  by  a  valiant  few 
to  secure  the  mere  right  to  vote. 

Suffragettes  of  the  past  sacrificed,  marched, 
lectured,  picketed,  and  even  went  to  JaU  to 
call  attention  to  voting  discrimination.  In 
1913,  militant  women  marched  In  New  York 
carr>'lng  a  barmer  that  read,  "New  York  State 
Denies  the  Vote  to  Criminals,  Lunatics,  Idi- 
ots, &nd  Women." 

Today's  suburban  housewife  occupied  with 
children,  laundry,  marketing,  PTA,  Scouts, 
and  fund  drives  might  find  it  difficult  to 
realize  that  her  counterpart  erf  a  few  gen- 
erations ago  had  a  legal  status  comparable 
to  that  of  a  quarry  slave. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  19th  centxiry,  a 
married  wotnan  who  had  property  found  It 
was  controlled  entirely  by  her  biisband.  He 
could  also  collect  and  spend  any  wages  she 
might  earn.  If  he  chose  to  discipline  her 
with  a  beating,  there  was  no  law  to  prevent 
such  brutality.  If  she  ran  away,  her  husband 
could  not  only  compel  her  to  return,  but 
he  could  also  sue  and  collect  damages  from 
anyone  who  harbored  her  In  her  flight.  Ob- 
viously, to  consider  giving  women  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  was  as  unthinkable  as  elect- 
ing the  family  cow  to  the  legislatiire. 

Rebellion  against  this  absurd  position  Ini- 
tiated the  long  struggle  for  equal  rights  for 
women,  foremost  of  which  were  equal  voting 
rights. 

Carrie  Chapman  Oatt.  ardent  suffragist, 
6p>oke  eloquently  concerning  the  women's 
crusade:  "Millions  at  dollars  were  raised, 
mostly  In  small  sums,  and  spent  with  eco- 
nomic c&re.  Hundreds  of  women  gave  the 
accumulated  possibilities  of  an  entire  life- 
time. Thousands  gave  years  of  their  lives; 
hundreds  gave  constant  Interest  and  atten- 
tion and  such  aid  as  they  could.  It  was  a 
continuous,  seemingly  endless  chain  of  ac- 
tivity. Young  suffraglBts  who  iielped  forge 
the  last  links  of  that  chain  were  not  born 
when  It  began.  Old  suffragists  who  helped 
forge  the  first  links  were  Ihead  when  it 
ended  " 

Equal  voting  rights  for  women  evolved 
gr^ually,  each  advancement  made  at  con- 
siderable cost.  Now,  on  the  44th  anniversary 
of  that  trlimiph,  thousands  who  have  fallen 
heir  painlessly  to  this  hard-won  privilege 
will,  incredibly.  Ignore  It,  neglect  It,  or  use  It 
carelessly. 

Anyone  delving  Into  the  recesses  of  the 
female  conscience  might  discover  an  assort- 
ment of  reasons  why  women,  even  those  who 
Clamor   loudly   fw    equal    rights,    are   con- 


spicuously absent  from  the  voting  places  on 
election  day. 

A  young  hotisewlf  e  In  Wichita,  Kans..  did 
not  vote  in  the  last  election  because,  she 
says.  It  Is  hard  to  find  a  sitter  for  five  chil- 
dren even  for  an  hour. 

Two  women  under  hair  dryers  tn  a  Midwest 
beauty  shop  said  that  politics  to  an  \insavory 
business  they  dldnt  want  to  get  mixed  up 
in,  90  they  didn't  bother  to  vote. 

An  active  member  of  a  Tulsa,  Okla.,  bowl- 
ing team  voted  in  the  tost  election  but  admit- 
ted she  marked  only  one  name — ^that  of  the 
candidate  for  water  commissioner  who  lived 
across  the  street. 

"ITl  fight  untU  I  bleed.."  said  one  yoimg 
mother,  "to  vote  for  a  better  school  board. 
But  don't  ask  me  for  an  opinion  on  anybody 
out  of  town." 

Same  experts  believe  that  the  shadowy 
past  when  women  were  subservient  to  men 
still  lingers  in  the  female  subconscloTis.  The 
enthusiasm  for  equal  voting  rights  often 
seems  to  languish  in  favor  of  the  cliche,  "It's 
a  man's  wcM-ld."  Having  made  tliat  pro- 
nouncenaent,  many  ladles  turn  with  obvious 
relief  to  bargain  sales,  trading  stamps,  and 
household  chores.  It  gives  them  an  easy 
way  out. 

A  study  made  by  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan Research  Center  regarding  the  voting 
of  both  men  and  wc«nen  in  recent  elections 
Indicates  there '  are  still  many  women  too 
absorbed  in  household  duties  to  teJte  part  In 
political  activities.  The  researchers  con- 
clude: "The  suffragette's  desired  role  for 
emancipated  womanhood  Is  still  neither  real- 
ized nor  wanted  by  many  women. 

"My  vote  wouldn't  miake  any  difference 
anyway,"  some  potential  women  voters  de- 
clare. Yet  history  Is  replete  with  Instances 
of  the  potency  of  a  single  expression  of 
opinion. 

One  vote  cost  King  Charles  I  of  England  hie 
head  in  1649.  A  single  vote  won  the  Presi- 
dency of  tiie  United  States  for  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  In  1868, 
one  vote  spared  President  Andrew  Johnson 
from  a  conviction  after  he  was  Impeached  by 
the  U.S.  Senate.  In  another  notable  In- 
stance, two  candidates  for  nomination  to 
Congress  in  California,  received  exactly  the 
same  n\imber  of  votes.  In  accordance  with 
the  State  constitution,  the  contenders  drew 
lots  in  the  presence  of  the  secretary  of  state. 
The  incumbent  Congressman  lost  the  draw 
tmd  the  right  to  his  party's  nomination.  He 
consequintly  sank  into  political  oblivion — 
because  his  secretary  was  too  b\isy  with 
office  work  to  cast  her  ballot  on  primary  elec- 
tion day. 

r>o  women  voters  select  candidates  for 
their  personalities  or  their  platforms?  The 
"little  boy  look,"  the  "father  image."  and 
othe/  appeals  are  supposed  to  make  female 
hearts  quicken  and  ultimately  Influence  the 
tally  at  the  polls.  Some  politicians  believe 
that  women  will  vote  for  a  candidate  with 
I>er8onal  charm,  although  his  political  record 
may  be  suspect  and  his  platform  as  sturdy 
as  milk  toast. 

This  Interesting  reasoning  cannot  be  con- 
fined to  womfen,  however.  Politicians  have 
always  been  aware  of  the  Importance  of  their 
public  Image.  They  grew  beards  or  shaved 
them  off.  They  chose  their  attire,  particu- 
larly hats  and  vests,  with  great  care.  They 
acquired  "spellbinding"  speech  skills. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  declared  himself  as 
strong  as  a  bull  moose  and  thus  provided  the 
motif  for  the  Bull  Mooee  Party,  designed  to 
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attract  virile  men  James  O.  Blaine  happily 
adopted  the  copiomen  of  "a  plumed  knight" 
fi^ven  him  by  Robert  O.  IngersoU,  agreeing 
that  he  was  going  forth  Into  the  campaign 
like  an  armed  warrior.  These  and  Innu- 
merable other  similar  tactics  were  not  to  In- 
fluence the  vote  of  emotional  women:  they 
were  for  the  purpose  of  swaying  men  who 
alone  had  the  vote  at  that  time. 

In  the  past,  a  belief  had  existed  that 
women  voted  as  their  husbands  dictated. 
Perhaps  In  the  earliest  day  of  equal  suffrage, 
when  women  proceeded  slowly  with  their 
newly  acquired  rights,  this  was  true.  A  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  report  on  the  mores  of 
voting  says,  "most  husbands  and  wives  are 
in  complete  agreement."  Mrs.  Clare  Wll- 
liiims.  assistant  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  points  out  that  It  Is 
likely  the  wife — who  has  more  time  to  read, 
listen  to  broadcasts,  and  attend  political 
meetings — ultimately  determines  the  family's 
vote. 

Political  leaders  are  well  aware  of  the  un- 
tapped strength  of  the  women's  vote.  The 
1960  presidential  campaign  saw  an  unprec- 
edented play  for  the  favor  of  voting  wom- 
en; the  1964  campaign  has  Intensified  that 
effort.  Coffee  hours,  afternoon  teas,  tele- 
phone campaigns,  block  parties,  "chain  lis- 
tening" to  political  broadcasts,  all  used  in 
connection  with  intriguing  slogans  and 
catchy  program  ideas,  are  designed  to  Interest 
women.  Promises  to  appoint  women  to  more 
governmental  positions  are  plums  dangled 
by  many  candidates  before  aspiring  feminine 
eyes. 

Voting  Is  a  right  with  particular  respon- 
sibilities attached.  It  Is  not  a  ritual  to  be 
performed  without  thinking  "Don't  vote 
at  all."  advise  |>olltical  leaders,  "unless  you 
can  give  informed,  careful  conslderaftlon  to 
the  performance." 

"Voting  Is  a  Judicious  weighing  of  knowl- 
edge and  facts,"  says  a  Federal  Judge.  "The 
ballot  Is  a  significant  political  instrument." 

To  learn  how  to  use  this  Instrument,  wom- 
en are  urg«d  to  take  part  In  political  activity. 

"This  does  not  necessarily  Involve  stump- 
ing the  country,  waving  banners,  and  scream- 
ing campaign  slogans  at  political  gather- 
ings," says  one  Midwest  county  chairman. 
"The  serious,  Interested  woman  wording  in 
small  groups  within  her  own  block,  precinct 
or  ward  may  be  far  more  Influential." 

The  Commission  on  Registration  and  Vot- 
ing Participation  appointed  by  President 
Kennedy  In  1961,  agreed  that  "stirring  people 
up  Is  the  best  tradition  of  American  politica 
and  we  commend  the  practice  of  well-organ- 
ized, comprehensive  register-and-vote  cam- 
paigns." 

To  make  the  greatest  use  of  their  vote  po- 
tential, women  must  vote  In  a  bloc,  sc«ne- 
thfng  they  have  not  yet  done.  No  single 
propyoeal  has  ever  been  proved  to  be  en- 
tirely a  woman's  issue  Then,  too.  many 
women  resent  the  suggestion  of  a  women's 
bloc,  protesting  that  women  are  as  Indi- 
vidual In  their  thinking  as  men  and  should 
not    be    lumped   as   a   statistical   mass. 

The  women  who  do  not  vote  at  all,  who 
give  no  consideration  to  this  facet  of  tiielr 
citizenship,  who  close  their  ears  and  eyes  to 
all  things  political,  do  make  up  a  women's 
bloc  whether  they  realize  it  or  not.  And  If 
in  sufficient  numbers,  they  may  permit  a 
candidate  to  be  elected  by  Just  not  voting. 

In  Australia,  eligible  citizens  can  be  fined 
for  falling  to  vote.  Americans  have  only 
their  consciences  to  get  them  to  the  fwlls. 

"The  privilege  of  the  vote  for  women  was 
earned  by  a  noble  group  of  heroic  women 
fighting  surprising  odds,"  says  Mrs  Dorothy 
A.  Elston.  president  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Republican  Women.  "The  least  we 
can  do  Is  keep  the  torch  of  liberty  alight 
We  owe  It  to  ourselves  and  them  to  vote." 


Today,  when  women  outnumber  men,  live 
longer,  own  more  property,  and  handle  mor* 
money,  they  also  share  a  great  responsibility 
In  Oovemment,  a  responsibility  that  must  be 
fulfilled  at  the  polls. 


A  Bill  To  Amend  Public  Law  874,  Federal 
Impact  Aid  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

Of    PENN.SYLVANLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  29.  1964 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  near 
the  end  of  thi.s  session  we  leave  some 
very  Important  unfinished  business. 

One  of  the  laws  needing  serious  study 
and  amendment  is  the  so-called  Federal 
Impact  aid  bill,  which  pays  Federal  funds 
to  school  districts  impacted  by  Federal 
peoples  and  properties. 

In  this  regard  I  place  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  following  news  re- 
lease on  H.R.  12670  as  well  as  the  full 
text  of  this  proposed  act  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  membership  of  the  House. 

With  306  out  of  435  Members  of  this 
House  representing  districts  receiving 
this  type  of  aid  It  is  imperative  that  all 
of  us  understand  the  proposals  fully. 

The  material  follows : 

Congressman  John  H  Dent,  Democrat  of 
Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  U^S.  House  of 
Representatives,  Introduced  a  new  bill,  H.R. 
12670,  for  the  purpose  of  amending  Public 
Law  874.  commonly  known  as  the  Federal 
Impacted  aid  law. 

This  legislation  as  now  written  extends 
Federal  aid  presumably  to  those  areas  In- 
jured t&xwlse  by  the  activities  of  Federal  In- 
stallations and  the  excessive  Influx  of  Federal 
employees'  families  into  school  dlst^-lcts. 

Congressman  Dknt.  after  a  series  of  hear- 
ings and  extensive  studies  on  the  Federal 
Impact  problems,  believes  that  In  a  substan- 
tial number  of  areas  the  Impacted  conditions 
caused  by  Federal  activities  beneflt  the  total 
economy  of  the  communities  Involved  rather 
than  Injure  them. 

Impact  payments  under  the  present  law 
are  based  on  the  loss  of  tuxes  from  real  prop- 
erty which  has  been  removed  from  local  tax 
rolls  due  to  Federal  activities.  Based  on  this 
formula,  many  of  the  school  districts  which 
have  excellent  financial  p>o6ltlons  are  receiv- 
ing this  acslstance  while  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  needy  school  dLstrlcta  are  unable  to 
qualify  for  these  funds  This  new  proposal 
of  the  Congressman  will  not  injure  any 
school  district  presently  receiving  Federal 
impact  assistance  but  will  simply  permit 
school  districts,  which  are  Impacted  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  presence  of  certain  federally 
connected  needy  children  to  qualify  for  this 
aid. 

In  his  new  bill,  H  R.  12670,  Congresanmn 
Dent  seeks  to  broaden  the  base  of  Public 
Law  874  to  Include  new  categories  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  The  Con- 
gressnaan  propjoses  to  further  schedule  a  se- 
ries of  "grassroots  "  hearings  in  a  selected 
number  of  areas  In  order  to  fully  crystallize 
the  subcommittee's  opinion  on  this  Impor- 
tant issue. 

In  recent  hearings  on. this  problem  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif  ,  the  subccxnmittee  found  tbat 
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due  to  one  of  the  Inequities  In  the  presaot 
law,  Loe  Angeles  failed  to  qualify  for  «p. 
proximately  910  million  because  Public  Lav 
874  requires  that  districts  of  over  35,000  chU- 
dren  in  average  daily  attendance  must  be 
federally  Impacted  by  a  minimum  of  6  per- 
cent — Loe  Angeles  was  Impacted  by  only  j.fl 
percent  Practically  all  the  $300-odd  million 
appropriated  last  year  for  the  Impact  pro- 
gram  has  been  paid  to  small  districts  which 
under  the  present  law  qualify  with  an  Im- 
pact of  as  little  as  3  percent  while  larger 
communities  with  far  more  federally  con- 
nected children,  numerically,  have  been 
denied  any  assistance  under  the  present 
program 

The  Congressman  pointed  out  this  same 
type  of  restriction  existed  In  the  Library 
Services  Act  until  he  Introduced  a  bill  and 
successfully  guided  It  throxigh  Congress 
which  removed  restrictive  features  and  In- 
cluded all  libraries  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis. 

Mr  Dent  said  that  his  new  bill,  H.R.  12670, 
will  amend  Public  Law  874: 

(1 )  To  recognize  the  Federal  connection 
for   school   district   payment   purposes  of: 

(a)  Children  of  school  age  on  whose  be- 
half parents  are  currently  receiving  pay- 
ments under  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
welfare  program. 

(b)  Children  of  persons  residing  In  local 
school  districts  who  have  exhausted  their 
entitlement  to  unemployment  compensation. 

(c)  Children  of  persons  residing  In  the 
local  school  districts  who  received  payments 
pursuant  to  titles.  I.  X,  XIV,  or  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  a  period  of  6  or  more 
months  during  the  previous  fiscal  year 

(2)  The  bill  provides  that  U  the  number 
of  children  of  school  age  In  one  or  more  of 
these  three  new  categories  and  the  old  <MUt~ 
gory  "B"  (during  the  previous  fiscal  year) 
is  10  or  more  and  amounts  to  6  percent  or 
more  of  the  total  number  of  children  who 
were  In  dally  average  attendance  during  the  ^ 
fiscal  year  for  which  payment  is  being 
sought,  the  local  educational  agency  would 
be  entitled  to  a  payment  for  each  child 
equal  to.  25  percent  of  the  pa]m[ient  made 
under  Public  Law  874  for  a  ctUld  whose 
parent  both  works  and  lives  on  Federal  prop- 
erty (category  "A"  children) , 

H.R.  12670 
A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  relating  to  assistance  for  schools 
In  federally  affected  areas,  to  provide  as- 
sistance In  certain  cases  on  account  of 
children  In  needy  families 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  September  30,  1960  (Public  Law  874, 
Eighty-first  Congress) .  as  smiended  (20  U.8C. 
236-244),  Is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  3(a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  pxirpose  of  comput- 
ing the  amount  to  which  a  local  educational 
agency  Is  entitled  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  determine 
the  total  number  of  children  who  were  in 
the  membership  of  the  schools  of  ruch  agency 
at  any  time  during  the  previous  fiscal  year 
and  for  whom  such  agency  provided  free 
public  education  and  who.  while  In  attend- 
ance at  such  schools,  resided  on  Federal 
property  and  ( 1 )  did  so  with  a  parent  em- 
ployed on  Federal  property  situated  In  whole 
or  In  part  in  the  same  State  as  the  school 
district  of  such  agency  or  situated  within 
reasonable  commuting  distance  from  the 
school  district  of  such  agency,  or  (2)  had  a 
parent  who  was  on  active  duty  In  the  uni- 
formed services  (as  defined  in  section  101  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code) ." 

(b)  Section  S(b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


"(b)   For   the   purpose   of   computing   the 
amount  to  which  a  local  educational  agency 
18  entitled  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year    the  Ooanmlesioner  shaU  also  determine 
the  total  number  of  children    (other  than 
children  to  wbom   subsecUon    (a)    applies) 
who  were  In  the  membership  of  the  schools 
of  such  agency  at  any  time  during  the  pre- 
vioviB  fiscal  year  and  for  whom  such  agency 
provided  free  public  education  and  who,  while 
in  attendance  at  such  schools,  either  resided 
on  Federal  property,  or  resided  with  a  parent 
employed    on    Federal    property    situated    In 
whole  or  in  part  in  the  same  State  as  such 
agency   or  situated  within  reasonable   com- 
muting distance  from  the  school  district  of 
such  agency.     A  chUd  of  a  parent  who  com- 
menced residing  In  or  near  the  school  district 
of  such  agency  while  assigned  to  employment, 
as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  ( as  defined 
in  section  101  of  title  37,  United  States  Code) 
on  active  duty,  on  Federal  property  (situated 
in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  same  SUtc  as  the 
school  dlBtrlct  of  such  agency  or  within  rea- 
Bonable  commuting  distance  from  such  school 
district)  and  who  was  subsequently  assigned 
elsewhere  on  active  duty  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  shall  conUnue  to  be  considered 
as  residing  with  a  parent  employed  on  such 
Federal  property  for  so  long  as  the  parent  Is 
»o  assigned  elsewhere  " 

(c)    Paragraph      (1)     of     section     3(c)      Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

■•(c)  (1)   The  amount  to  which  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  Is  entitled  under  this  section 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  an  amount  equal 
to    (A)    the   local    contribution   rate    (deter- 
mined under  subsection  (d))   multiplied  by 
(B)  the  sum  of  the  number  of  children  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (a)  and  one-quarter 
of   the  stun   of    (1)    the   number   of   children 
determined   under  subsection    (b),    (U)    the 
number  of   dependent  children  residing  In 
the  local  school  district  for  whom  payments 
pursuant  to  tlUe  IV  of   the   Social   Security 
Act  were  made  for  a  period  of  three  or  more 
months  during  the  previous  fiscal  year.  ( ill  i 
the  number  of  children  of  persons  residing 
In  the  local  school  district  whose  entitlement 
to  unemployment  compensation  under  State 
law   or   title   XV   ot   the   Social   Security   Act 
was  exhausted  during  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
and  (Iv)   the  number  of  children  of  persons 
residing  in  the  local  school  district  who  re- 
ceived public  assistance  grants  under  title  I, 
X,   XIV,  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  sU  months  or  more  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year.     In  determining  the  number  of 
chUdren  for  the  purposes  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  and  of  this  paragraph,  the  Commis- 
sioner   may    rely   on    a   certification    of    the 
mmxber  of   children   to   be   counted   by   the 
State  or  local  educational   agency   official  or 
official    administering   the   applicable   Social 
Sectu-ity  Act  program  or  State  unemployment 
compensation  program." 

(d)    Paragraph     (2)      of     section     3ic)      Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  No  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  any  payment  for  a  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  a  number  of  children 
determined  under  subsection  (a)  unless  the 
number  of  children  determined  for  the  previ- 
ous fiscal  year  is  ten  or  more  No  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  payment  for  a  fiscal  year  with  respect 
to  a  number  of  children  determined  under 
subsection  (b)  and  clauses  (11).  (UD.  and 
(Iv)  of  subsection  (c)  unless  the  ntimber  of 
children  determined  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year  Is  ten  or  more,  amounts  to  6  per  centxmi 
or  more  of  the  total  number  of  children  who 
were  In  average  dally  attendance  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  payment  Is  sought  and 
for  whom  such  agency  provided  free  public 
education,  except  that  such  5  per  centum  re- 
quirement need  not  be  met  by  such  agency 
for  any  period  of  two  fiscal  years  which 
follows  a  fiscal  year  during  which  such 
agency  was  entitled  to  payment  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  but  the  payment, 


under  the  provisions  of  this  section  to  such 
agency  for  the  second  fiscal  year  of  any  such 
two-year  period  during  which  such  rwjuire- 
ment  Is  not  met.  sbaU  be  reduced  by  60  per 
centum  of  the  amount  thereof.  However. 
the  Commissioner  may  waive  the  6  per 
centum  condition  of  entitlement  wherever. 
In  his  Judgment,  exceptional  circumstances 
exist  which  would  make  the  application  of 
such  condition  IneqxUtable  and  would  de- 
feat the  purpoees  of  this  Act." 

(e)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  3(c)  Is  re- 
pealed. „  , 

(f)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  3(c)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(5)  No  payment  shall  be  made  to  a  local 
educational  agency  if  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines that  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
the  State  has  reduced  Its  contributions  to 
the  school  district  of  that  local  educational 
agency  because  of  Federal  contributions 
under  this  Act." 

(g)  Section  4(a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  4  (a)  If  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines for  any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1.  1965 — 

"(1 )  that,  as  a  direct  result  of  activities  of 
the  United  States  (carried  on  either  directly 
or  through  a  contractor)  an  Increase  has 
occurred  In  the  number  of  cblldren  who  were 
in  the  membership  of  the  schools  of  any 
local  educational  agency  at  any  time  during 
the  previous  fiscal  year,  which  Increase  so 
resulting  from  activities  of  the  United  States 
Is  equal  to  at  least  5  per  centum  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  number  of  children  who 
were  in  the  membership  of  the  schools  of 
such  agency  during  the  second  preceding 
fiscal  year  and  the  ntunber  of  such  children 
whose  attendance  during  such  first  previous 
fiscal  year  resulted  from  activities  of  the 
United  States  (Including  children  who  re- 
sided on  Federal  property  or  with  a  parent 
employed  on  Federal  property) : 

••(2)  that  such  activities  of  the  United 
SUtes  have  placed  on  such  agency  a  sub- 
stantial and  continuing  financial  burden; 
and 

•■(3)  that  such  agency  is  making  a  rea- 
sonable tax  effort  and  Is  exercising  due  dUl- 
gence  In  availing  Itself  of  State  and  other 
financial  assistance  but  U  unable  to  sectu-e 
sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  Increased  edu- 
cational costs  Involved, 

then  such  agency  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
for  such  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to  the 
product  of — 

"(A)  the  nxunber  of  children  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  to  be  the  Increaee, 
so  resulting  from  activities  of  the  United 
States.  In  membership  during  such  previous 
fiscal  year;  and 

"(B)  the  amount  which  the  Commission- 
er determines  to  be  the  current  expendi- 
tures per  chUd  necessary  to  provide  free 
public  education  to  such  additional  chil- 
dren during  such  year,  minus  the  amount 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  to  be 
available  from  State,  local,  and  Federal 
sources  for  such  p\irpo8e  (not  counting  as 
available  for  such  purpose  either  payments 
xuider  this  Act  or  funds  from  local  sources 
necessary  to  provide  free  public  education 
to  other  children) . 

Any  payment  which  such  agency  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  to  receive  under  section 
3  for  the  next  fiscal  year  (except  where  the 
determination  under  the  preceding  sentence 
has  been  made  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1965)  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  the  payment  under  this  sub- 
section for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  de- 
termination under  clause  (B)  shaU  be  made 
by  the  Commissioner  after  considering  the 
ctirrent  expenditures  per  chUd  In  providing 
free  pubUc  education  in  those  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  which,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Commissioner,  are  generally  compa- 
rable to  the  school  district  of  the  local  educa- 


tional agency  for  which  the  computation  Is 
being  made." 

(h)  Section  9  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(11)  The  membership  of  schools  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  State  law  or. 
in  the  absence  of  State  law  governing  such  a 
determination,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner;  except  that,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  Act. 
where  the  local  educational  agency  of  the 
school  district  In  which  any  chUd  resides 
makes  or  contracts  to  make  a  tuition  pay- 
ment for  the  free  public  education  of  such 
child  in  a  school  situated  in  another  school 
district,  for  purposes  of  this  Act  the  member- 
ship of  such  child  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered— 

"(A)  if  the  two  local  educational  agencies 
concerned  so  agree,  and  If  such  agreement 
Is  approved  by  the  Commissioner,  as  member- 
ship of  a  school  of  the  local  educational 
agency  receiving  such  tuition  pajmient; 

"(B)  In  the  absence  of  any  such  approved 
agreement,  as  membership  of  a  school  of  the 
local  educational  agency  so  making  or  con- 
tracting to  make  such  tuition  payment 
In  any  determination  of  membership  of 
schools,  children  who  are  not  provided  free 
public  education  (as  defined  In  paragraph 
(4)  )  shall  not  be  counted." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  July  1.  1965. 


KeynotrAddreti  by  Mark  0.  Hatfield, 
Goyernor  of  Oregon,  at  1964  Repnbli- 
can  National  CouTentioo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

CF   KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  September  29.  1964 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  keynote 
address  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Governor  of  Oregon. 
a  great  American  and  Governor,  and  an 
outstanding  leader  of  the  Republican 
Party,  at  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention in  San  Francisco,  July  13.  1964. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Republican  National  Convention  of  1964 — 

Ketnote  Address 
(By  Mark   O.  Hatfield,  temporary  chairman. 
Governor   of  Oregon.   San   Francisco.   July 
13,   1964) 

Governor  Smylle,  Chairman  Miller,  my 
fellow  citizens,  we  must  meet  here  to  nomi- 
nate the  next  President  of  the  United  States. 
Our  platform  and  our  candidate  will  have 
the  support  of  a  united  Republican  Party. 
And  let  me  say  to  each  and  every  Republican 
we  cannot  afford  the  luxtu-y  of  the  handslt- 
ters  In  the  parlor,  we  need  laborers  In  the 
vineyard  come  November,  and  the  candidate 
of  this  convention  will  have  such  laborers 
from  every  Republican  throughout  the 
United  States. 

We  promise  no  miracles,  but  we  believe 
that  the  responslblUty  of  our  Republican 
Party  Is  to  seek  Uberatlon  of  mind  and  body 
and  spirit  and  to  call  up  the  best  America  has 
to  offer. 

The  Republican  Party  is  committed  to  a 
set  of  principles.  This  commitment  is  an 
act  of  unwavering  faith  In  the  American 
people  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  in  the  eternal 
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principles  of  morality,  and  ther«  la  a  stark 
contrast  In  the  record  of  the  present  admin- 
istration. In  place  of  the  faith  we  find  fear. 
Anxieties  and  tensions  Infect  and  corrupt  otir 
country.  At  least  three  fears  have  typified 
this  administration:  fear  of  the  facts;  fear 
of  the  future;  fear  of  the  people. 

The  fear  of  the  facta  Is  most  clearly  re- 
vealed by  the  coverup.  The  refusal  of  the 
Senate  majority,  under  administration  pres- 
sure, to  examine  fully  the  questionable  ac- 
tions of  a  Senate  employee  violates  the 
solemn  pledge  of  the  Democratic  platform  of 
1960.    It  said  In  a  very  simple  sentence: 

"The  confllct-of-lntereet  statutes  should  b« 
revised  and  strengthened  to  assure  the  Fed- 
eral service  of  maximum  security  against  un- 
ethical practices  on  the  piirt  of  public  offi- 
cials." 

You  cannot  sweep  a  hl-fl  set  under  the 
rug  and  expect  the  bulge  not  to  show.  The 
Republican  Party  strongly  believes  that 
America  should  be  a  land  of  opportunity  and 
not  a  land  of  opportunl.sts  But  the  most 
telling  examples  of  this  administration's  fear 
of  the  facts  goes  back  4  years.  That  was 
when  the  peurty  of  fear  and  failure  adopted 
a  platform  that  consisted  of  20.000  words  and 
261  promises,  and  we  are  still  waiting  for 
over  aoo  of  these  promises  to  be  fulfilled. 
Pour  years  ago  the  Democratic  candidate  far 
Vice  President  declared : 

"A  platform  la  drawn  up  for  submission 
to  the  voters.  If  the  voters  approve  of  It. 
they  wtU  make  their  decisions  known  force- 
fully In  November  and  It  Is  the  duty  of  the 
party  to  carry  out  the  decision  in  the  follow- 
ing Congresses." 

Now,  my  frtenda,  what  we  did  not  fully 
realize  at  that  time  was  that  the  candidate 
for  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  was 
standing  with  one  foot  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bio  Orande  and  the  other  foot  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac,  and  that  In  these  two  pos- 
tures we  find  that  hla  national  foot  pointed 
toward  school  Integration.  HLs  State  foot 
pointed  toward  school  segregation.  His  na- 
tional foot  pointed  and  adv(x:ated  the  repeal 
of  State  rlght-to-work  laws,  whereas  hla 
State  foot  endorsed  a  right-to-work  law  aa 
"necessary."  I  say  to  you  that  one  cannot 
dance  for  long  on  two  platforms  without 
stubbing  his  toe.  And  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  the  speeches  we  have  been 
hearing  from,  the  White  House  dancer 
sound  as  If  they  come  from  a  man 
of  two  minds?  We  only  have  the  record  to 
point  to.  In  1960  we  heard  about  a  missile 
gap.  The  Nation  was  told  that  oiu-  advantage 
In  missile  leadership  was  shrinking.  The 
fact  Is  there  was  no  missile  gap  Today,  how- 
ever, there  Is  a  missile  gap  from  Cuba  to 
Key  West,  and  It  la  90  miles  wide. 

.And  so  we  say  to  the  American  people: 
Don't  be  fooled  by  an  adnUnlstratlon  which 
is  a  master  of  destruction  and  whose  snow 
Jobs  had  changed  the  climate  In  Washington, 

We  ask  you:  Was  It  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration that  presided  over  the  fiasco  at  the 
Bay  of  Pigs?      (Chorus  of  "no.") 

Was  It  a  Republican  administration  that 
neutralized  Laos  and  so  initiated  the  chain 
of  events  that  threatens  freedom  throughout 
all  of  southeast  Asia?      (Chorus  of  "no") 

And  I  ask  you:  Was  it  a  Republican  admin- 
istration that  Ignored  the  problem  in  Pana- 
ma until  It  erupted  Into  rioting  and  blood- 
shed?     (Chorus  of  "no.") 

Was  It  a  Republican  administration  in  pow- 
er when  the  Berlin  Wall  w;is  built?  (Chorua 
of  "no.") 

You  know  and  ail  Americans  know  that 
these  things  have  happened  under  the  mis- 
rule of  the  opposition  In  the  past  4  years. 
With  such  a  record  It  is  not  surprising  that 
this  administration  fears  the  future.  It 
relies  on  the  panacea  of  the  past,  especially 
the  mldthlrtles;  Its  record  Is  one  of  reaction, 
not  of  progresa,  and  more  than  a  century 
ago  we  were  warned  that  every  progressive 


spirit  la  opposed  by  1,000  men  appointed  to 
g'uard  the  past — and  this  adminlatraUon.  I 
say,  haa  no  progressive  spirit  In  It.  The  c\ir- 
rent  administration  finds  In  automation  not 
the  elimination  of  drudgery  and  the  founda- 
tion for  a  higher  standard  of  living,  but  only 
the  threat  of  unemployment  and  poverty. 
The  current  administration  finds  In  the  fan- 
tastic expansion  of  our  agricultural  capacity 
not  the  blessing  of  relief  from  hunger  but  a 
reactionary  excuse  for  expanding  bureau- 
cratic regulation. 

The  current  administration  should  wage  a 
war  on  poverty  of  Its  own  Ideas.  Wed  as  it 
la  to  the  past,  the  administraUon  will  learn 
that  the  complexities  of  the  present  cannot 
be  met  by  a  simple  passage  of  a  bill  in  Con- 
gress or  by  the  spending  of  large  sums  of 
money  on  lll-oonsldered  programs  that  deal 
only  with  the  symptoms  and  not  the  causes. 
and  by  sloganeering  and  headline-hunting, 
stage-managed  exp)edltlons  whose  essential 
purpose   is   publicity  rather  than   action. 

Herbert  Hcx>ver.  a  i(Te;\t  Republican  and 
one  of  the  world's  greate.st  hum.anitArlan.s  - 
and  may  I  always  say  to  any  Republican  in 
an  American  audience,  my  boyhood  hero  30 
years  ago  made  this  very  ehxjuent  statement 
of  the  Republican  Party's  faith  in  the  future 
when  he  said:  "Advancing  thought,  science, 
discovery,  and  Invention  are  constantly  Im- 
posing new  surroundings  up<^)n  us.  Constant 
reform  la  an  essential  part  of  the  protection 
of  liberty,  and  society,  to  be  successful,  must 
secure  the  effort  and  the  Initiative  of  its 
citizens."  These  were  Hoover's  words  30 
years  ago  that  are  aa  appropriate  today  aa 
they   were    when   they   were  stated. 

And  so  I  say  to  you.  this  Nation  cannot 
afford  to  follow  the  banners  of  retreat  and 
reaction.  This  Republic  needs  new  leader- 
ship— leadership  that  is  unafraid  of  the  fu- 
ture. We  need  to  ponder — and  seriously — 
what  4  more  years  of  reluctant  backing  Into 
tomorrow  would  do  to  this  Nation. 

We  need  leadership  that  does  not  evidence 
fear  of  the  facta  or  fear  of  the  future  or 
fear  o<  the  people.  Time  and  again  this 
admlnlstratloii  haa  revealed  distrust  of  us 
an.  Why.  why  do  they  fear  telling  the 
American  people  what  our  foreign  policy  la? 
Even  when  American  boys  are  dying  in  a 
war  without  a  name.  Tragic  as  Is  a  tomb  for 
an  unknoim  soldier,  still  more  tragic  la  the 
fate  of  the  unknowing  soldier,  whose  life 
may  be  lost  In  a  battle  the  purpose  of  which 
he  has  not  been  told  and  which  he  Ls  not 
allowed  to  either  win  or  to  conclude. 

On  the  domestic  front  the  administration "• 
fear  of  the  people  la  demonstrated  by  its  lack 
of  confidence  In  the  capacity  of  the  Individ- 
ual to  manage  hla  own  affairs.  In  Its  lack 
of  faith  In  the  capacity  of  State  and  local 
government  to  deal  with  State  and  local 
problems,  and  In  the  capacity  of  our  free 
Institutions  to  adapt  to  the  challenge  of 
change.  The  banner  behind  this  podium  is 
the  answer  that  we  Republicans  make  to 
those  who  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
State  should  be  the  master  Instead  of  the 
servant.  The  Republican  Party  offers  Amer- 
ica a  choice,  a  choice  between  fear  and 
faith.  The  Republican  Party  with  lu  de- 
votion to  the  principles  of  Lincoln,  with 
its  dedication  to  the  cause  of  freedttm. 
exemplified  by  the  service  of  Dwlght  David 
Elsenhower,  with  Its  century-old  tradition 
of  progress,  and  with  the  commitment  to 
the  principles  of  morality,  we  offer  America 
a  program  of  faith. 

We  have  faith  In  the  value  of  our  open 
society  where  people  of  many  lands,  minor- 
ities all,  have  migrated  to  these  shores,  each 
has  added  richly  to  the  cultural  diversity  that 
makes  thla  the  unique  Nation  In  all  the 
world. 

We  tiave  faith  as  the  historic  p.-vrty  of 
hunaan  rights  that  for  those  minorities  which 
do  not  now  have  equal  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation, fcH'  employment,  for  housing,  we  can 


find  the  means  of  assuring  to  each  of  these 
the  requlreniente  of  progress. 

We  have  faith  In  our  capacity  to  defend 
human  rights  against  the  forces  of  bigotry 
and  hate  within  our  own  country.  With 
the  authors  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence we  know  that  the  rights  of  men  tn 
endowed  by  their  Creator.  They  are  not 
bestowed  by  men.  T^e  State  is  not  the 
author  of  freedcan.  The  State  has  a  duty 
however,  to  support  and  defend  civil  rights 
the  political  rights,  the  rights  of  opportunity 
that  some  men  In  defiance  of  the  Creator 
would  destroy. 

We  have  faith  In  the  forces  of  law  and 
order  under  our  Constitution.  Ova-  faith 
challenges  w  y  who  would  destroy  freedom 
whether  th^  >  wrap  themselves  in  a  false 
cloak  of  patriotism  or  an  equally  false  cloak 
of  religion.  There  are  blgota  in  thla  Nation 
who  spew  forth  their  venom  of  hate.  They 
parade  under  hundreda  of  labels,  including 
the  Communist  Party,  the  Ku  Kluz  Klan. 
and  the  John  Birch  Society.  They  must  be 
overcome,  and  the  Republican  Party — and 
the  Republican  Party  will  lead  the  quest  for 
victory  In  the  struggle  to  change  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men,  because  It  Is  only  by 
such  a  victory  that  human  dignity  will  be 
won  and  preserved. 

We  have  faith  that  the  American  Nation 
and  system  will  prevail  against  the  Commu- 
nist menace  that  stalks  and  threats  to  bvrj 
us  and  against  the  Faedst  that  lurks  and 
threatens  to  capture  ns.  We  oppose  both 
dangers  In  the  Republican  Party.  And,  we 
have  the  energy,  the  knowledge  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  faith  In  freedom  that  will  maintain 
onr  liberty  against  either  danger. 

We  have  faith  In  the  Republican  Party 
In  our  educational  system,  aa  the  founda- 
tion of  self-government,  aa  the  mainspring 
of  economic  progress,  as  the  source  of  brain 
power  for  the  defense  of  the  state. 

We  have  faith  in  the  free  enterprtae  system 
in  the  Republican  Party.  And  lei  me  re- 
mind you  that  capitalism  in  the  United 
States  has  brought  us  to  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  In  the  history  of  the  world,  to 
the  common  Inter- partnership  of  the  worker, 
the  Inveetor.  and  the  consumer. 

We  have  faith  In  the  working  man  and  the 
working  woman  of  America,  their  skill,  and 
their  productivity.  We  share  their  aspira- 
tions and  support  their  right  to  organise  and 
to  bargain  for  their  economic  benefit. 

We  ^ave  faith  In  our  ability  to  find  the 
mear\s  of  distribution  that  will  assure  that 
hunger  La  not  the  neighbor  of  surplus. 

We  have  faith  in  the  strength  America 
draws  from  her  natural  resourcee.  We  sup- 
F>ort  the  programs  of  conservation  and  de- 
velopment. Initiated  In  the  administration  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

We  have  faith  In  oxir  capacity  to  help  thoee 
who  are  in  their  senior  years  to  avoid  the 
Ironic  hardship  Imposed  by  the  bitter  harvest 
of  Inflation. 

We  have  faith  In  our  Federal  system,  as  In 
a  nation  as  complex  as  ours  It  Is  a  necessity, 
but  more  than  this,  it  permits  ua  to  solve 
our  problems  In  a  way  that  no  monolithic 
national  government  could  do. 

We  have  faith  In  our  NaUon's  capacity  for 
leadership  of  the  free  world  and  In  the  ca- 
pacity of  all  free  nations  to  find  the  means. 
Including  the  work  of  the  United  Nations, 
for  achieving  a  world  that  Is  truly  free. 

We  have  faith  In  the  programs  of  assistance 
to  other  nations,  if  only  the  aid  that  we 
offer  demoiifitrates  vision,  certainty  of  pur- 
pose and  a  clear  understanding  of  our  needs 
as  well  as  their  needs.  But  the  most  funda- 
mental faith  of  the  Republican  Party  and  of 
all  Americana  must  be  In  the  strength  of  our 
religious  heritage  and  the  need  for  a  spirit- 
ual renaissance  In  our  country. 

A  decade  ago  a  great  Secretary  of  State. 
John  Poster  Ehillee.  pointed  to  the  central 
n>le  of  a  righteoiis  and  dynamic  faith.  He 
said.  "All  else  avails  ua  little.    The  lack  can- 
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not  be  oamp>ensated  for  by  politicians,  how- 
ever able,  by  diplomats,  however  astute,  or 
by  scientists,  however  Inventive,  or  by  bombs, 
j^)wever  powerful.  Our  greatest  need  Is  to 
regain  confidence  in  our  spiritual  heritage" 
John  Poster  Dulles  said  this 

Now,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  government  la 
not  in  the  bxislnesa  of  dispensing  religion. 
However,  government  by  its  example  shares 
in  the  setting  of  the  moral  standards  of  this 
Nation.  To  hold  a  political  title  does  not 
excuse  the  holder  from  high  standards  of 
ethics  and  morality.  If  this  Nation's  leaders 
do  not  demonstrate  Integrity  of  Ideas,  Integ- 
rity of  action,  they  will  surely  destroy  the 
moral  standards  that  guard  us  from  decay, 
and  each  political  leader  owes,  especially  to 
the  youth  of  this  Nation,  an  example  of  right 
conduct. 

Every  citizen  is  entitled  to  expect  that  his 
j>olltlcal  leaders  will,  by  their  political  and 
personal  behavior,  add  luster  to  a  free  gov- 
ernment. We  need  leaders  with  the  certainty 
of  faith  and  the  conunltment  of  purpose 
of  the  valiant  few  at  Valley  Forge  who  won 
their  battle  for  vis  against  overwhelming  odds 

The  political  party  assembled  here  tonight 
/aces  similar  odds,  but  we  have  as  our 
strength  faith  In  the  people,  faith  In  the 
future,  and  we  do  not  fear  the  facts  In  the 
program  of  the  Republican  Party  Is  a  victory 
for  all  Americans.  Republicans,  Democrats, 
Independents,  and  it  Is  to  them  that  we 
present  the  Invitation  to  set  out  again  on  a 
pilgrimage  of  faith.  In  this  faith,  in  this 
commitment.  In  thla  hour  of  solemn  reded: - 
cation,  this  convention  must  display  the  wis- 
dom, the  progressive  spirit,  and  the  leader- 
ship that  Is  so  desperately  required  by  all 
who  would  be  free      Thank  you 


Apportionment  Compromiie  Quickly  Re- 
buffed by  Court 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  29.  1964 

Mr.  McCTULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Dispatch,  that  great 
Capital  City  daily  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
has  in  its  lead  editorial  of  its  issue  of 
September  27,  1964,  in  a  clear  and  con- 
vincing manner  set  forth  the  result  of 
the  weak  aJid  ineffective  apportionment 
compromise  adopted  in  the  other  body 
last  week. 

How  will  the  majority  of  Members  of 
the  other  body,  particularly  the  Mem- 
bers from  States  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
explain  and  justify  their  votes  if  irriga- 
tion, reclamation,  flood  control,  and  hy- 
droelectric power  districts  begin  to  top- 
ple and  fall  under  the  slogan  of  "one 
man,  one  vote." 

I  need  not  tell  my  Ohio  colleagues,  in 
fact  I  need  not  tell  well  over  half  my 
colleagues  of  the  House  that  the  series 
of  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  appor- 
tionment of  State  legislatures  is  one  of 
the  major  campaign  issues  of  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  for  the 
spokesman,  or  spokesmen,  for  the  major- 
ity in  the  other  body  to  tell  us  just  why 
he  or  they  refuse  to  give  the  people,  from 
whom  all  power  finally  comes,  of  the  50 


States  their  duly  elected  representatives 
time  to  consider  nullifying  the  Supreme 
Court-made  law,  which  overturned  173 
years  of  unquestioned  State  constitu- 
tional provisions  for  legislative  appor- 
tionment by  a  divided  court. 
The  editorial  follows : 

A^POB'nONMENT    COMPROMISE    QUICKLY 

Rebutted  by  Court 
The  accuracy  of  Senator  Everett  Dirksen's 
charge  that  the  weak  compromise  on  legis- 
lative reapportionment  approved  Thursday 
by  the  Senate  is  "not  worth  the  paper  it  Is 
written  on"  and  will  have  no  effect  whatever 
on  the  Federal  courts  was  quickly  demon- 
siraled. 

One  of  the  special  three-Judge  Federal 
panels  to  which  the  U.S  Supreme  Court  has 
delegated  speedy  enforcement  of  Its  highly 
controverted  decision  of  last  June  15  has 
.arbitrarily  ordered  cancellation  of  a  Novem- 
ber 3  election  In  Connecticut  for  members 
of  a  new  General  Assembly  and  directed  that 
the  present  general  assembly  reconvene  after 
the  election  and  as  soon  as  poslble  enact  a 
rcapportL.nment  formula  acceptable  to  tVie 
hieh   bench. 

The  compromise  finally  accepted  by  a 
weary  Senate,  anxious  to  adjourn,  was  quick- 
ly passed  after  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
FiEXD  withdrew  his  support  for  the  stronger 
amendment  he  had  cosponsored  with  Senator 
DiKKSEN  which  would  have  required  the 
courts  to  refrain  from  execution  of  reap- 
portionment orders  until  January  1,  1966 

What  the  Senate  did  approve,  by  a  signif- 
icantly slim  44  to  38  margin,  with  18  absen- 
tees, was  merely  a  recommendation  to  the 
Supreme  Court  ol  the  "sense  of  Congress" 
that  it  ought  to  allow  States  up  to  6  months 
time  to  reapportion  where  this  might  be  or- 
dered, and  to  permit  the  next  election  of 
State  legislatures  to  be  held  on  the  old 
basis 

The  language  of  the  compromise  includes 
no  suued  or  implied  criticism  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  did  the  first  version,  and  is  not 
binding  In  any  way  on  the  Federal  Judiciary. 
Enactment  of  the  compromlBc.  which  Its 
rnticE  have  correctly  called  "meaningless." 
IS  a  victory  of  sorts  for  the  'liberal"  wing  of 
Lhp  Senate,  for  the  Johnson  administration 
and  for  a  headstrong  Supreme  Court  which 
obviously  is  bent  on  arrogating  the  functions 
of  Congress  to  itself,  thus  upsetting  the  bal- 
ance of  authority  in  the  tripartite  govern- 
ment carefully  prescribed  by  the  Nation's 
Founding  Fathers  and  violating  the  Consti- 
tution It  Is  charged  with  defending  as  well 
as  interpreting. 

However,  it  was  a  victory  achieved  because 
of  a  combination  of  absenteeism,  the  pres- 
sures on  the  Senate  to  adjourn  so  as  to  allow 
time  for  electioneering  In  a  crucial  year,  and 
the  feeling  on  the  part  of  Senate  Democrats 
that  action  on  the  foreign  aid  bill,  to  which 
the  amendment  was  attached  as  a  rider,  sim- 
plv  could  not  be  longer  delayed. 

it  could  prove  to  be  a  hollow  triumph, 
another  instance  of  how  It  is  possible  to  win 
a  battle  and  still  lose  a  war.  It  Is  Inconceiv- 
able that  the  Issue  will  not  be  raised  again 
and  perhaps  even  more  strongly,  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress  in  the  form  of  action  on 
the  flood  of  stronger  remedial  bills  and  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments  designed  to 
Slav  the  Supreme  Court's  hand. 

Meantime,  nevertheless  the  mischief  which 
the  Senate's  temporary  surrender  can  pre- 
cipitate has  been  graphically  Illustrated  by 
the  flat  handed  the  State  of  Connecticut  on 
the  same  day  that  the  surrender  took  place. 
It  was  an  act  which  lends  further  credence 
to  the  charges  voiced  by  critics  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  reapportionment  rulings  and 
Its  almost  frantic  haste  to  enforce  them, 
that  the  basic  motive  behind  the  Court's 
reckless  course  Is  baldly  political 


AcqaUition  of  Land  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Aotfaority 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

OF    KENTUCKY 
LN   THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1964 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  from 
June  1963.  the  time  when  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  was  assigned  the  re- 
sponsibility of  developing  the  Between- 
the-Lakes  recreation  area  in  western 
Kentucky,  many  allegations  have  been 
made  concerning  the  TVA's  disposal  of 
lands  determined  to  be  excess  to  the 
Agency's  requirements.  Specifically,  it  is 
charged  that  the  TVA  acquires  land, 
under  eminent  domain,  at  a  low  price, 
and  later  disposes  of  it  at  a  high  price. 

Dr.  John  C.  Quertermous,  of  Murray. 
Ky..  in  a  letter  dated  September  15  has 
provided  me  with  documentary  evidence 
of  the  TVA's  acquisition  of  24.7  acres 
for  about  $12  an  acre  in  1941.  and  the 
subsequent  sale  of  16.99  of  these  acres  to 
individuals  for  about  $326  an  acre  in 
1946.  I  call  this  material  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  in  view  of  the  gen- 
erally expressed  dissatisfaction  with  early 
acquisitions  of  land  for  the  recreation 
project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Quer- 
termous" letter  of  September  15.  1964. 
and  the  affidavit  of  the  Honorable  D.  W 
Shoemaker,  clerk  of  Calloway  County 
Court,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RECoRn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  affidavit  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

John  C.  Quertermous.  M  D  . 
Murray.  Ky..  September  15    1964. 
Hon   THRUSTON  B.  Morton, 
Senator.  Commonwealth    of   Kentucky, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washing/ton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morton  :  These  extracts  from 
deed  Indicate  that  In  1941  TVA  took  24  7 
acres  of  land  from  the  William  Mason  estate 
of  $273.91  or  a  little  less  than  «12  an  acre 

In  1945  TVA  started  selling  this  land  ofT 
as  "surplus"  and  within  a  year  had  sold  16  99 
acres  to  Individuals  lor  $5,525  or  about  $326 
an  acre. 

The  family  It  was  taken  from  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  able  to  buy  back  3.02  acres 
of  this  land  for  $1,300.  Other  families  less 
wealthy  and  less  politically  powerful  were 
not  able  to  buy  their  land  back  even  at  six 
times  the  rate  TVA  paid  for  it  originally 

Mr.  Wagner  has  stated  In  the  press  that 
TVA  Is  not  Involved  in  real  estate  or  specu- 
lation— this  evidence,  which  can  be  re-pre- 
sented hundreds  of  times  along  the  shores 
of  the  Kentucky  Lake,  proves  that  TVA  Is 
not  unaccustomed  to  dealing  in  real  estate 
In  a  very  profitable  manner 

It  doesn't  take  much  intelUgence  to  use 
the  power  of  eminent  domain  In  this  way  and 
create  the  appearance  of  shrewd  manage- 
ment. 

It  would  be  a  source  of  some  small  gratifi- 
cation to  those  forced  out  of  the  Barkley 
Lake  "recreation"  area  If  TVA  were  prevented 
from  repeating  this  maneuver  over  there.  It 
seems  appropriate  that  if  TVA  finds  It  has 
some  "surplus"  property,  or  property  It  wants 
developed  privately  it  be  required  by  law  to 
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offer   It  back  to  the   original   owner  at  the 
same  price  It  was  appropriated  for. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  C.  Qukrtermous,  MX). 


AFFiDAvrT — Statk   or   KEhrrucKT,   County   of 
Callowat 

I.  D.  W.  Shoemaker,  clerk  of  Calloway 
County  Court,  being  first  duly  sworn  ac- 
cording to  law,  state: 

That  as  clerk.  I  am  the  recorder  of  all 
deeds  conveying  Calloway  County  property. 

That  there  Is  of  official  record  In  my  office 
In  Murray.  Calloway  County.  Ky  ,  the  fol- 
lowing deeds : 

In  deed  book  69,  at  page  485,  a  deed  from 
William  Mason  Memorial  Hospital  Associa- 
tion to  United  States  of  America  (TVA)  con- 
veying 24.7  acres  of  land  for  the  considera- 
tion of  $273  91.  that  this  deed  Is  dated  the 
24th  day  of  April  1941. 

In  deed  book  81,  at  page  510,  a  deed  from 
the  United  State*  of  America  (TVA)  to  Pa- 
tricia M.  Drake  (who  is  the  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Mason)  conveying  lot  No.  42  consisting 
of  1,59  acres  for  the  consideration  of  $300. 
that  this  deed  U  dated  the  24th  day  of  July 
194<3.  The  source  of  title  for  this  lot  Is  the 
deed  from  William  Mason  Hospital  Associa- 
tion. 

In  deed  book  81.  at  page  514.  a  deed  from 
the  United  State*  of  America  (TVA)  to  Ora 
K.  Mason  (wife  of  William  Mason),  convey- 
ing lota  No.  43,  containing  2  02  acres  and  lot 
No.  45.  containing  1  43  acres  for  a  considera- 
tion of  $1,000,  and  that  said  deed  U  dated 
the  27th  day  of  June  1946.  The  source  of 
title  for  thla  lot  Ib  the  deed  from  William 
Mason  Hospital  Association. 

In  deed  book  85.  at  page  26.  a  deed  from 
the  United  States  of  America  (TVA)  to 
George  Klamen  conveying  lot  No.  32  con- 
taining 0.78  acre  and  lot  No.  40  containing 
6  06  acres  for  a  consideration  a<  $950.  and 
that  said  deed  is  dated  the  27th  day  of  June 
1946.  The  source  of  title  for  this  lot  is  the 
deed  from  William  Mason  Hospital  Associa- 
tion. 

In  deed  book  85.  at  page  77.  a  deed  from 
the  United  States  of  America  (TVA)  to 
Robert  A.  Orr  conveying  lot  No.  48  contain- 
ing 2.37  acres  for  a  consideration  of  $650,  and 
that  said  deed  Is  dated  the  27th  day  of  June 
1946.  The  source  of  title  for  this  lot  la  a 
deed  from  Robert  B  Holland  and  the  William 
Mason    Hospital    Association. 

In  deed  book  85.  at  page  73.  a  deed  from 
the  United  States  of  America  (TVA)  to  James 
T  Puller  conveying  2  57  acres  for  a  consider- 
ation of  $850,  and  that  said  deed  Is  dated 
the  27th  day  of  June  1946.  The  source  of 
title  for  this  lot  ia  a  deed  from  Robert  B. 
Holland  and  from  the  William  Mason  Hos- 
pital Association. 

In  Deed  Book  85.  at  page  69.  a  df^d  from 
the  United  States  of  America  (TVA)  to  Al- 
bert O.  Wilson  conveying  Lot  No.  49  con- 
taining 2.18  acres  for  a  consideration  of  $600. 
and  that  said  de«d  Is  dated  the  27th  day  of 
June  1946.  The  source  of  title  for  this  lot  la 
a  deed  from  Robert  B.  Holland,  from  Aubrey 
T  Moore,  from  Lovle  Sheridan,  and  from  the 
William    Mason   Hospital    Association. 

In  Deed  Book.  85,  at  page  262.  a  deed  from 
the  United  Statee  of  America  (TVA)  to  Betty 
Beale  conveying  lot  No.  39  containing  0.74 
acre  for  a  consideratlon^of  $350,  and  that  said 
deed  is  dated  the  27th  day  of  June  1946.  The 
source  of  title  for  this  lot  is  a  deed  from  Car- 
ter O  Brandon  and  the  William  Miison  Hos- 
pital Association.  ( 

In  Deed  Book  85,  at  page  383,  a  deed  from 
the  United  States  of  America  (TVA)  to 
Christine  C.  Reynolds  conveying  lot  No.  46 
containing  1.36  acres  for  tlie  consideration  of 
$750,  and  that  said  deed  Is  dated  the  27tli 
day  of  June  1946.  The  source  of  title  for  this 
lot  Is  a  deed  from  Robert  B  Holland  and  the 
William  Mason  Hospital  As.s(x-latl(.>n. 

In  Deed  Book  109.  at  page  264,  a  deed  from 
the  United  States  of  America  (TVA)  to  Wal- 


lace H.  Spradllng  conveying  lot  No.  41  con- 
taining 3.97  acres  tot  a  consideration  otf  $275, 
and  that  aaid  deed  U  dated  the  27th  day  of 
June  194IS.  The  source  of  title  for  this  lot  Is 
a  deed  from  the  William  Mason  Hospital 
Association. 

Further,  the  affiant  sayeth  not. 

D.  W.  Shoemaker, 
Clerk,  Callcncay  County  Court. 

State  of  Kentucky.  County  of  Calloway,  ss. 

I.  Robert  O.  Miller,  notary  public  of  and 
for  the  county  aaid  State  of  aforesaid,  do 
hereby  certify  tliat  the  above  and  foregoing 
affidavit  which  was  duly  signed  and  acknowl- 
edged and  sworn  to  before  me  In  Calloway 
County,  Ky  .  this  the  15th  day  of  July  1964. 
IloBrRT  O  Miller, 
Notary    Publir,   Calloway    County.   Ky 

My    coninit.<4.slon    expirps    the    19th    day    of 
April  1967 


Address  hj  Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh,  Execn- 
tiye  Secretary,  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29.  1964 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  distinguished  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council,  Dr.  EMward 
C.  Welsh,  gave  an  address  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  to  help  honor  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
on  its  sixth  anniversaiT  and  to  preview 
the  man-in-space  exhibition. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  the  timely  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Welsh  in  the  CoNCRESSION.^L 
Record: 

Address  bt  Dr  Edward  C  Wel.sh.  Executive 
Sec'Retart,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council 

It  Is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  be  here 
this  evening.  I  was  honored  to  be  Invited  by 
both  your  distinguished  mayor  and  the  presi- 
dent erf  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  this 
great  metropolitan  area  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  that  adds  up  to  a  very  special  sort 
of  invitation.  In  addition.  I  am  pleased  to 
help  honor  NASA  on  Its  sixth  anniversary  and 
also  to  preview  the  man-ln-.spare  exhibition 
at  the  commerri.-U  museum 

SPACE    EXHlnlTIO.N 

I  understand  that  the  exhibition  Is  im- 
pre««lve.  I  am  confident  that  It  marks  a 
forward-lcx>klng  step.  It  l.s  evident  that  far- 
sighted  civic  leaders  have  realized  that  this 
great  new  space  era  Is  here  to  stay  and  hence 
they  have  thoughtfully  planned  to  enlighten 
the  community  on  the  progress  being  at- 
tained. It  Is  such  a  current  field,  however, 
that  we  must  wait  for  part  of  the  htst/iry  to 
be  made  before  the  evidence  can  be  dl.spliiyed. 
The  developments  In  spare  are  so  am.azlng 
that  even  the  most  active  Imagination  baa 
difficulty  keeping  ahead  of  the  accomplish- 
ments. I  want  to  congratulate  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  for  Its  museum  and  pwwtlcularly 
for  this  new  space  exhibit.  I  also  congratu- 
late NASA  for  Ite  role  In  making  this  exhibit 
possible. 

MISCONCEPTIONS 

The  space  program  has  many  mysterloua 
aspects,  not  the  least  of  which  are  the  mls- 
conceptlone  created  about  It.  It  takes  a  cer- 
tain type  of  ability  to  manufacture  plausible- 
sounding  myths,  and  unfortunately  such 
ability  has  be^n  working  overtime  regarding 


the  space  program.  I  would  take  a  few  nUa* 
utee  ot  your  tlzne  to  examine  eeveral  at  thaaa 
confusing  rumors  about  our  spece  eSort. 

1.  National  security 

First  of  all,  we  are  told  that  our  space 
activity  Lb  all  directed  toward  going  to  the 
mcx)n  while  neglecting  our  military  compe- 
tence. The  facts  do  not  support  that  accuaa- 
tlon.  For  example,  during  the  last  21  months 
we  have  put  more  than  100  payloads  into 
earth  orbit,  of  which  about  80  percent  were 
put  there  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  l 
hasten  to  add  that  this  In  no  way  plays  down 
the  significance  of  the  NASA  launches.  It  u 
cited  merely  to  give  a  factual  account  of  the 
amount  of  defense  activity  In  our  space 
program. 

Moreover,  less  than  half  of  our  total  space 
expendlturea  go  to  what  Is  loosely  referred 
to  as  the  "lunar  venture  "  I  say  "looeely" 
because  most  of  what  la  being  devoted  to  the 
lunar  project  would  be  spent  to  develop  space 
competence  even  If  there  were  no  goal  of  a 
manned  trip  to  the  mcx>n.  Do  not  be  misled 
by  those  who  would  have  you  believe  that  we 
are  .spending  $20  billion  Just  to  put  a  man  on 
the  moon  The  fact  is  that  the  $20  billion 
figure  Includes  the  coet  of  developing  large 
rockets  and  sophtetlcated  spacecraft  which 
win  have  many  loses,  only  one  of  which  la  the 
lunar  trip.  The  $20  billion  figure  also  In- 
cludes the  Gemini  project,  which  Is  devoted 
to  extending  our  exp>erlence  and  increaalng 
our  competence  In  manned  space  flight  In 
earth  orbit.  Including  the  rendezvoua  and 
dcx-klng  of  two  sp>acecraft.  These  develop- 
ments In  rcx-kets,  spacecraft,  rendezvoxia  and 
decking,  tracking,  etc  —all  contribute  to  a 
strong  national  security  base  for  keeping  the 
I>eace.  not  fcjr  aggression 

The  fact  Lb  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  annually  spending  about  $lVj 
billion  In  space  research  and  develop- 
ment. This  Includes  project*  in  naviga- 
tion, communications,  observation,  detection, 
booster  development,  scientific  Instrumenta- 
tion, command  and  control  technique*.  In- 
terception, and  manned  and  unmanned  space 
flight.  In  addition,  various  space  projects  of 
NASA,  the  ABC,  and  the  Weather  Btireau 
contribute  directly  or  Indirectly  to  Improving 
our  national  security. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  our 
national  space  program  is  the  close  and  effi- 
cient working  relationship  between  NASA 
and  th^  Department  of  Defense.  This  inter- 
face Includes  the  exchange  of  pycrsonnel.  the 
sharing  of  scientific  and  technical  knowl- 
edge, and  the  use  by  one  agency  of  the  booet- 
ers  and  spacecraft  developed  by  the  other. 
The  critic  who  bellttlee  what  is  being  done 
In  space  to  strengthen  the  Nation's  defenae 
Is  either  Ignorant,  Irreeponslble,  or  both. 
Thla  does  not  mean  that  I  am  satisfied  with 
the  rate  of  progress,  but  I  do  accept  facta 
.•vs  facts.  Progress  of  a  substantial  nature  la 
being  made  In  strengthening  our  national 
security  through  space  competence. 

2  Crash  program 
A  second  misconception  which  cannot 
stand  exposure  to  factual  analysis  la  the 
assertion  that  we  have  a  "crash"  program  In 
space.  Of  course,  anyone  who  knows  any- 
thing about  crash  program  would  never  talk 
that  way.  Crash  programs  have  unlimited 
funds,  unlimited  overtime,  and  parallel  ap- 
proaches to  the  end  objective.  None  of  theee 
aspects  applies  to  the  space  program  or  even 
to  the  lunar  project.  Funds  are  not  unlim- 
ited; overtime  does  not  characterize  the  ac- 
tivity; and  a  single  approach  to  the  lunar 
trip  Is  being  followed.  Moreover,  the  speed 
of  the  program  Is  geared  to  getting  the  most 
progress  per  dollar  spent  rather  than  the 
most  progress  In  the  ahortest  period  of  time. 
Whether  we  should  or  shcmld  not  have  a 
crash  program  Is  a  different  question,  but  to 
assert  that  we  do  have  one  Is  to  deny  the 
facta  and  distort  the  truth. 
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3.  tither/or  phtlotophf 
A  third  mlBOonoeptloo  about  our  apace 
-ogram  flow*  from  thoae  whoae  reasoning  is 
^Ddlcappad  by  what  might  be  called  the 
■jltber/or*  philosophy.  In  the  almpleet 
l^iQia,  this  concept  la  that  we  can  have  either 
I  tpBCt  program  or  better  educational  ad- 
ftntages.  but  not  both;  that  we  can  have 
ritber  a  space  program  or  a  slum  elimination 
program,  but  not  twth;  that  we  can  have 
iltber  a  space  program  or  a  program  to  care 
tor  the  elderly  and  the  111.  but  not  both.  It 
to  my  belief  that  most  people  who  hold  such 
garrow  views  are  exposed  to  progress  In  gen- 
gtl  rather  than  speclflcally  opposed  to  apace 
ixploratlon.  They  probably  would  not  vote 
Biore  money  for  education  or  public  housing 
IT«D  if  they  ootUd  cuurtall  the  space  program. 
Ibey  might  be  known  as  the  "fiscally  re- 
^)onalble"  type  of  Individuals  at  whose  hands 
tills  country's  heaJth  has  s\iffered  before, 
ntey  are  the  type  who  let  us  get  behind  the 
Borlets  In  space  while  at  the  same  time  we 
vers  experiencing  recessions  and  very  alow 
loonomlc  growth.  We  already  know  that 
path  well  enough  and  do  not  plan  to  travel  It 


No  realist  believes  that  this  country  can- 
Bot  afford  to  Invest  In  our  national  security 
ind  In  technological  progreos  J\ist  because 
«•  are  not  Investing  enough  In  some  other 
phases  of  our  economy.  Actually,  Invest- 
inents  stimulate  other  Investments;  they  do 
itot  deter  them.  This  Is  not  an  either/or 
proposition,  l.e^  achools  or  space.  Rather, 
the  one  helps  the  other.  Both  are  needed 
ind  both  can  be  afforded.  What  Is  more, 
decreased  spending  In  education,  for  ex- 
ample, does  not  automatically  Increase  the 
fanda  available  for  space  exploration,  or 
Tlce  versa.  We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  any 
of  the  basic  essentials.  Including  space  ex- 
ploration. If  we  are  to  continue  to  be  the 
world's  leading  peace-loving  and  freedom - 
loving  nation. 

4.  Slotadoicn 

A  fovirth  pilsconceptlon  1b  that  we  should 
ilow  down  Bie  program  and  thereby  aave 
money.  At  first  blush,  this  "whafB  the 
hurry?"  phUceophy  may  sound  reasonable. 
In  fact,  the  proposition  has  only  two  things 
wrong  with  It.  First,  such  an  approach 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Soviets  as  It 
would  make  It  etaler-for  them  to  increase 
their  lead  In  some  aspects  of  space  and 
tttaln  the  lead  In  others.  Do  not  think  for 
t  moment  that  they  are  not  trying  hard  to 
do  Just  that.  So  far  this  year,  the  UJBSJl. 
has  put  more  than  twice  as  many  spacecraft 
Into  orbit  as  they  had  put  into  orbit  by  this 
time  last  year.  In  a  sense,  they  are  doubling 
their  space  effort.  The  second  thing  wrong 
with  the  slowdown  approach  Is  that  It  doesn't 
«ve  money:  It  wastes  It.  To  slow  down  a 
carefully  planned  project,  such  as  Apollo, 
would  be  to  Increase  Its  cost  and  reduce  Its 
likelihood  of  timely  success.  Key  to  the 
waste  Involved  Is  the  breakup  of  highly  com- 
petent teams  of  scientists,  engineers,  and 
managers.  Key  also  to  the  waste  la  the  re- 
lultant  Idleness  of  facilities  rather  than  their 
full  use.  Those  who  propose  the  stretchout 
or  slowdown  In  the  space  program  are  in 
fact  arguing  for  Inefficiency  and  higher  costs 
IS  well   as  delayed  accomplishments. 

SPACX    aACTt 

Now  that  we  have  sharpened  our  aware- 
ness that  the  space  program  Is  making  a 
major  contribution  to  our  national  security: 
Is  not  a  crash  program:  Is  not  being  pursued 
»t  the  expense  of  other  primary  objectives; 
and  cannot  be  slowed  down  without  raising 
coets  and  benefiting  the  Soviets, 

I  would  tiu-n  your  attention  briefly  to  how 
we  stand  In  the  space  race. 

1.  As  regards  that  key  feature:  booster 
power,  the  Soviets  are  still  ahead  on  an  op- 
erational iMsU,  although  we  are  moving  up 
rapidly,  having  attained  the  current  welght- 
UfUng  record  on  a  test  ahot  by  the  Saturn  L 


2.  We  have  placed  almost  three  times  as 
many  payloeuls  Into  earth  orMt,  while  they 
continue  each  year  to  Increase  their  absolute 
lead  In  total  weight  of  net  payloeuls  orbited. 

3.  Our  numerical  progress  In  orbiting  pay- 
loads  Is  Impressive.  Since  January  1968,  the 
United  States  has  put  more  payloads  Into 
earth  orbit  than  the  UJSJ8.R.  has  since  ^ut- 
nik  I  In  1957. 

4.  The  Increased  reliability  of  our  laimch- 
Ings  Is  also  Impressive.  During  the  past  S 
years,  we  placed  rucceeefully  Into  earth  orbit 
about  85  percent  of  aU  the  payloads  which 
we  attempted  to  put  there.  The  Soviet  rec- 
ord, while  not  Identical.  Is  comparable. 

5.  The  Soviet  heavy  Vostok  class  of  vehi- 
cle has  aocumtilated  more  than  2,600  orbits, 
as  oo«np«ired  with  37  for  our  smaller  Mercury. 
In  flying  time,  even  their  female  cosmonaut 
has  gained  more  orbital  experience  than  all 
our  astronauts  combined.  Gemini,  Apollo, 
and  MOL  may  well  correct  that  Imbalance, 
but  at  the  present  we  are  well  behind. 

8.  The  Soviets  have  devoted  mwe  of  their 
attention  to  deep  space  than  we  have.  As  a 
percentage  of  total  space  launching  attempts, 
they  have  devoted  four  times  as  much  rffort 
to  escape-missions  to  the  moon  and  planets 
as  we  have.  The  opposite  Is  true  as  to  near- 
earth  orbits.  In  which  our  emphasis  has  been 
much  greater  than  theirs. 

7.  Both  countries  have  made  Impressive 
strides  In  accumulating  scientific  data  atwut 
space.  We  may  even  be  ahead  In  this  regard, 
but.  If  so,  the  margin  la  not  large. 

8.  The  United  States  Is  clearly  ahead  In 
worldwide  sharing  of  space  reeearch  In  coc^- 
eraUve  programs,  and  In  direct  application 
of  space  technology  to  practical  use  In  com- 
munications, weather  reporting,  geodesy,  and 
navigation.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
Soviets  have  a  strong,  orderly  i^ogram,  with 
every  indication  that  It  is  continuing  vigor- 
ously, apparently  unaffected  by  adverse  eco- 
nomic factors  In  their  coimtry.  Wishful 
thinking  to  the  contrary,  we  dare  not  slow 
down  unlees  we  are  wlUlng  to  pay  the  ex- 
orbitant price  of  second  place.  We  have 
made  very  Impressive  progress  In  the  past 
several  years.  Our  gains  have  been  en- 
couraging. 

THX   FUTURX 

And  now  I  would  glance  with  you  at  what 
the  space  program  may  look  like  in  the  fu- 
ture. Keep  firmly  In  mind  that  the  pro- 
gram Is  here  to  stay  and  that  Its  trend  will 
be  one  of  expansion  rather  than  contrac- 
tion. 

Application  of  space-oriented  knowledge 
wUl  Increase  at  an  increasing  rate.  Weather 
prediction  and  possibly  even  weather  con- 
trol will  save  vast  amounts  of  property  and 
thousands  of  lives  annually.  Communica- 
tion by  satellites  wiU  link  the  nations  of 
the  world  closer  together  sind  aid  In  the 
sharing  of  knowledge,  the  conducting  of 
business,  and  the  avoidance  of  International 
misunderstandings  and  dUputes.  New  ma- 
terials, new  products,  new  jwocesses  wUl  flow 
from  the  space  program  to  raise  our  stand- 
ard of  living. '  Our  national  security  will  be 
enhanced  as  satellites  contribute  to  our  alert- 
ness to  what  other  nations  are  doing,  con- 
tribute to  the  observance  of  treaties,  and 
divert  competitive  energies  from  earth- 
bound  aggression  to  peaceful  competition  in 
limitless  space.  Our  knowledge  of  the  earth's 
origin  will  be  greatly  Increased  and  our  edu- 
c:ation  stimulated. 

As  for  space  projects,  we  will  explore  the 
moon,  not  Just  visit  it;  we  will  explore  the 
planets,  not  Just  fly  by  them;  space  labora- 
tories will  be  generally  accepted  as  extensions 
of  laboratories  here  on  earth;  and  spacecraft 
and  space  rockets  wUl  be  recoverable  and 
reusable. 

It  is  my  thesis  that  we  are  enterlng_such 
a  period  of  prosperity,  technical  opportunity, 
and  scx;lal  progress  that  our  previous  accoBi- 
pllshmenU  wlU  pale  by  oomparlstMi.     Th,e 


vitality  ot  the  apace  program  will  contribute 
immanaely  to  this  building  ot  a  greater  so- 
ciety. 

As  President  Jotmsoii  has  said:  "Seldom 
In  Its  lifetime  Is  a  country  fortunate  enough 
to  be  confronted  with  such  a  challenge  as 
that  otf  the  national  spcbce  program.  It 
enables  our  people  to  devote  their  skills, 
their  courage,  their  Initiative,  and  their  re- 
sources to  a  continuing  aeries  of  projects 
which  dwarf  their  imagination  while  enrich- 
ing their  country.** 


Whicli  Trend  in  the  Election? 

EDTTENSION  QP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

OF    WTOldWO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  September  29.  1964 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  David  Law- 
rence's editorial  from  the  September  28 
issue  ol  the  U.S.  News  L  World  Report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Which  Tkknd? 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Do  many  people  really  believe  elthw  of  the 
nominees  for  the  Presidency  Is  the  best- 
qualified  rtMUi  In  the  United  States  to  jm*- 
slde  over  the  deettnles  of  the  American  peo- 
ple In  this  critical  period  In  world  history? 
Tet  each  candidate  has  an  enthusiastic  fol- 
lowing. 

Many  voters,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
marking  their  ballots  for  either  President 
Johnson  or  Senator  Ooldwatke,  will  not  feel 
they  are  endorsing  a  particular  pereonallty. 
They  will  be  voting  In  favor  erf  or  against 
what  they  believe  to  be  a  definite  trend  In 
American  affairs. 

The  American  people  will  reaily  be  decid- 
ing between  two  trends  of  thought.  Which 
viewpoint  wUl  the  majority,  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly, approve  In  the  belief  that  It  will  save  the 
country  from  depression  and  war? 

One  school  of  thought  believes  in  borrow- 
ing 911  billion  from  the  people,  then  giving 
it  away  as  a  reduction  lA  taxes,  and  at  the 
same  time  Increasing  gjovemmentai  exp>endi- 
ttires.  Large  sums  are  allocated  to  the  areas 
where  the  most  votes  can  be  garnered. 

This  Is  the  school  of  thought  which  accepts 
"pump-priming"  and  deficit  spending  as  a 
necessary  economic  stimulus,  halls  the  result 
as  the  greatest  prosperity  In  history,  and 
brushes  aside  as  Inapplicable  and  Irrelevant 
the  futile  experience  of  the  1930's.  Yet  the 
artificial  economics  of  that  period  caused 
millions  of  persons  to  suffer  the  hardships 
of  an  unemployment  crisis  which  lasted  10 
years. 

This  Is  the  school  of  thought  which  be- 
lieves that  racial  discrimination  can  be  rem- 
edied by  law  and  that  both  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  have  the  right  to 
tell  a  storekeeper  what  customers  he  shall 
serve,  to  tell  a  homeowner  what  prospective 
buyer  he  must  accept,  and  to  compel  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  schools  many  blocks 
away  from  home,  even  though  there  Is  a 
school  building  nearby  In  their  own  neigh - 
Ixwhood.  The  plan  is  supposed  to  achieve 
"racial  balance"  in  the  educational  system. 
This  Is  the  school  of.  thought  which  be- 
lieves In  trading  with  our  enemy — Commu- 
nist imperialism — despite  Its  worldwide  ag- 
gressions. 

This  Is  the  school  of  thought  which  mini- 
mizes the  significance  of  Soviet  control  of 
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Cuba,  the  Communist  mischief -making  In 
Vietnam  which  Is  costing  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican boys,  and  the  Communist  encourage- 
ment of  armed  uprisings  In  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East  and  of  disorders  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

This  Is  the  school  of  thought  which  be- 
lieves that  appeasement  Is  exp>edlent  and 
necessary  In  foreign  policy  and  that  such 
things  as  principles  and  convictions  based 
on  the  Indelible  facts  of  history  are  myths 
or  unrealities. 

Then  there's  the  opposite  school  of 
thought,  which  believes  In  maintaining  a 
solvent  government  and  paying  off  Govern- 
ment bonds  at  maturity  In  dollars  that  are 
worth  the  same  as  when  the  securities  were 
bought.  For  today  we  are  confronted  with  a 
constantly  depreciating  dollar 

This  Ls  the  school  of  thought  which  be- 
lieves in  equal  rights  but  also  equal  responsi- 
bilities. 

This  is  the  school  of  thought  which  doesn't 
believe  in  special  privilege,  whether  it  takes 
the  form  of  labor-union  power  or  monopo- 
listic practices  by  businesses. 

This  is  the  school  of  thought  which  would 
like  to  see  a  real  war  on  the  fxjverty  that 
comes  when  wage-and-prlce  inflation  de- 
values the  pension  dollar  and  inflicts  misery 
on  the  elderly  and  the  disabled 

This  is  the  school  of  thought  which  fears 
the  collapse  of  the  private-enterprise  system 
»  and  the  substitution  of  an  economy  domin- 
ated by  a  centraJlzed  government — the  fore- 
runner of  state  socialism. 

This  is  the  school  of  thought  which  fore- 
sees an  America  plunged  Into  a  major  war  If 
app>easement  continues  to  encourage  the  ag- 
gressor, as  he  Is  tempted  to  misconstrue 
our  passion  for  peace  as  cowardice 

Which  trend  does  the  voter  want?  It  mat- 
ters less  which  personality  Is  triumphant 
than  which  philosophy  of  government  is  to 
be  accepted  as  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
American  people. 

Which  trend  will  the  successful  candidate 
himself  feel  he  must  follow?  And  which 
trend  sacrlflces  basic  principles  for  a  tempo- 
rary victory?  It  was  Woodrow  Wilson  who 
once  said: 

"I  would  rather  fall  In  a  cause  that  I  know 
Sonne  day  will  triumph  than  to  triumph  In  a 
cause  that  I  know  some  day  will  fall." 

Which  candidate  will  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  a  government  which  runs  In  the  red 
year  after  year  eventually  loses  the  confidence 
of  the  public — Its  lenders  and  Its  investors? 

Shall  we  continue  the  gambles  of  p>olitical 
hypocrisy,  along  with  its  brainwashing  tech- 
niques and  preachments  of  unsound  eco- 
nomics? Will  the  Nation  realize  in  time 
that  economic  disaster  at  home  and  a  disinte- 
grating world  situation  could  bring  on  the 
big  war  that  nobody   wants? 

Which   trend? 


Bridgeport's  Project  for  the  Advancement 
o(  Youth  Opportonitf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABNER  W.  SIBAL 

OF  coNNKmctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1964 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
inserting  in  the  Record  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  a  project  for  the  advance- 
ment of  youth  opportunity  which  Is  being 
undertaken  by  the  people  of  Bridgeport 
in  my  district  under  the  initiative  of  the 
Junior  League  of  Bridgeport.  I  am  so 
impressed  by  the  work  that  is  being  done 
and  by  the  way  in  which  It  is  being  car- 
ried out.  through  the  contributions  of 


many  Interested  citizens  and  business 
firmfi,  that  I  want  to  present  the  details 
of  the  program  for  all  other  Members  to 
see. 

The  project  is  called  YOU — Youth  Op- 
portunities Unlimited.  It  Is  an  excellent 
name  for  it  and  I  expyect  It  will  serve  as 
a  valuable  model  for  other  communities 
in  the  land : 

The  Junior  League  of  Bridgeport,  Inc., 
Fairfield.  Conn  .  July  20.  1964 

Dear  Representative  Sidal:  As  our  Repre- 
sentative we  felt  that  you  would  want  to 
know  about  the  Junior  League  of  Bridge- 
port's 2-year  demonstration  project  YOU,  a 
program  of  opportunity  for  young  people. 

A  nursery  school  will  be  conducted  at 
Father  Panik  Village  i  un  Integrated  housing 
project),  enrichment  jiiid  remedial  reading 
program  at  WaltersvlUe  School  (public  ele- 
mentary school  of  1.200  pupils  living  in  the 
lower  East  Side  of  Bridgeport » .  a  careers 
program  at  WaltersvlUe  School  and  Father 
Panlk  Village,  and  a  parent  education  dis- 
cussion group  of  these  whose  children  are 
enrolled   In   the   nursery  prt>grani 

The  Junior  League  of  Bridgeport's  guaran- 
teed financial  commitment  Is  $8,000  f>er  year 
for  2  years.  A  bank  account  has  been  opened 
in  the  name  of  the  Junior  League  of  Bridge- 
port's Project  YOU.  and  $8,000  has  been  de- 
posited for  this  year's  operating  budget. 

Anticipated  al.ocatlnn  of  the  $8,000  for  the 
first  year  of  YOU  paid  in  full  by  the  Junior 
League : 

Reading  coordinator-  primary  re- 
sponsibility Is  the  reading  develop- 
mental program  at  WaltersvlUe 
School  portion  of  time  at  nursery 
school $6,400 

Operating  budget  for  reading  coordi- 
nator to  purchase  materials  for 
program  at  WaltersvlUe  School 100 

Materials  for  language  developmental 
programs  for  nurseries  at  Father 
Panik  Village  (20  pupils)  and  Mall 
Neighborhood  House  Day-Care 
Center 500 

Enrichment  program  for  1.200  pupils 
at  Waitersville  School  (for  ex- 
ample, to  take  each  child  on  Just  1 
educational  bus  trip  would  cost 
$600;  2,000  books  for  the  library  we 
are  establishing  would  cost  16.000-  -         855 

Careers — 8  evening  programs  at 
Father  Panlk  Village  on  educational 
opportunities  and  careers  for  teen- 
agers and  parents;  reference  books 
for  study  lounge;  bus  trips  to  local 
industries  and  colleges 80 

Parent  discussion  group-  -required  of 
mothers  of  children  who  attend  the 
Father  Panlk  Nursery  The  course 
will  be  based  on  the  Interest  and 
needs  of  the  parents,  but  a  tenta- 
tive plan  for  the  course  Includes: 
demonstrations  of  homemakers' 
skills,  how  and  what  famlliee  can 
do  together,  field  trips  to  places  of 
educational  value,  library,  muse- 
ums   40 

Community  relations — film  for  slides 
depleting  TOU  for  illustrated  talks 
to  civic  clubs.  Progress  reports  to 
advisory  board.  Community  Chest, 
and  councU.  mayor,  Senators 25 


Total  coet 8,000 

Items  concerned  directly  with  the  nursery 
school  teacher's  being  hired. 

Nursery  school  teacher  for  Father 
Panlk  VUUge  Nursery  3  morn- 
ings a  week $1,000 

Equipment  (amount  does  not  in- 
clude reading  and  language  devel- 
opmental equipment  which  the 
Junior  league  will  be  purchasing) 
auch  as  crayons,  paper,  clay,  etc 200 


Total  deficit.- 1.200 


Project  YOU  is  a  coordinated  communlt* 
effort  of  human  renewal  as  evidenced  by 
the  following  support  and  cooperation: 

A.  The  Bridgeport  Board  of  Education  has 
( 1 )  supplied  a  large  room  to  establish  Q. 
brary.  exhibits,  etc..  for  enrichment  progms 
at  WaltersvlUe  School;  (2)  supplied  reacUag 
specialists  oflQce  at  Waitersville;  13 1  M^ 
Anna  Cain  and  Miss  Dorothy  Hanley  have 
interviewed,  with  a  Junior  league  commit- 
tee, all  reading  specialist  candidates;  (4t 
consultants  -Miss  Conroy  and  Dr  Hunj. 
preyvllle — will  set  up  part  of  reading  pro- 
gram  and  Mr.  Jiilverstone  and  Dr.  Mayer  will 
help  careers  program  for  eighth  graders;  (5.) 
supplied  for  library  room  fluorescent  llgtita, 
floor  tile,  has  painted,  provided  bookshelves, 
bulletin  boards,  librarian's  desk,  tile.  6  \\1 
brary  tables  and  40  chairs,  1  round  table  for 
exhibits,  globe;  (6)  board  of  education  U 
also  supplying  fluorescent  lighting,  bulletin 
boards,  blackboard,  bookshelves,  one  round 
table  frir  the  nursery  at  Father  Panlk  Village. 

B.  The  Housing  Authority  of  City  of 
Bridgeport  has  (I)  supplied  a  basement 
room  (47  by  26'2>  for  the  nursery,  building 
24.  Father  Panik  Village;  (2)  supplied  four- 
room  apartment,  building  24;  (3)  apartment 
and  nursery  room  have  been  pialnted  and  tU« 
floor  Installed.  2  bathrooms  and  sink  In- 
stalled. 20  wooden  lockers  built  and  lighting 
Installed;  (4)  heat  and  electricity  will  be 
supplied    free,    as    well    as    maintenance. 

C.  Tenant  Relations  Association,  Fatb«r 
Panik  Village:  ( 1 )  gave  a  bingo  party  to  raise 
money  for  some  of  the  furnishings  for  the 
apartment;  (2)  will  make  curtains  for  apart- 
ment. 

D  Hall  Neighborhood  House:  (1)  supplied 
20  chairs.  6  tables,  tricycles,  easels,  and  other 
equipment  for  the  nursery  at  Father  Panlk 
Village;  (2)  Mr.  Newman.  Mrs.  Hines,  and 
Mrs.  Arrlngton  have  held  meetings  with 
Junior  League  to  discuss  recruiting,  screen- 
ing, and  program  of  nursery  at  Father  Panlk 
Village. 

The  following  community  agencies  and 
groupw  have  also  been  asked  and  ^ave  agreed 
to  help  Project  YOU. 

Inter-Group  Council.  Inc. :  careers. 

Connecticut  State  Employment.  Bapiiit 
office:  careers. 

Brldgepwrt  Chamber  of  Contunerce:  enrich- 
ment and  careers. 

Mayor's  Commission  on  Human  Rights: 
enrichment,  careers,  nursery. 

Bridgeport    Labor    Council :    careers. 

Boys'  Club:  careers. 

State  Welfare  Department;  social  workers 
recruit  for  nursery  and  hobbles. 

City  Welfare  Dej)artment:  for  enrichment. 

National  Council  Jewish  Women.  Bridge- 
p»ort:  volunteers. _ 

College  Club   of  Bridgeport:    volunteers. 

Fairfield  County  Symphony:  free  tickets, 
youth  concerts. 

Twelve  citizens  have  called  to  donate  their 
Bp>eclallzed  skills  to  YOU:  psychological  ex- 
aminers, doctors,  teachers,  and  social  work- 
ers. 

To  date  the  following  businesses  hsve 
donated  needed  equipment : 

Friedman's  Furniture:  furniture  for  living 
room  of  apartment. 

Weston  Woods  Studio;  films  and  record! 
for  nursery  and  enrichment. 

Bader  TV  Repair:  repair  and  Installation 
of  donated  TV  in  library  at  school. 

West  End  Lumber  Co.;  lumber  for  nursery 
lockers. 

Whiteman,  Meyers:  rug  for  nursery. 

The  Junior  League  of  Bridgeport  is  sup- 
plying 47  trained  volunteers.  Each  volun- 
teer will  8p>end  at  least  3  hours  per  week 
working  for  YOU.  Our  members  have  al- 
ready donated  a  great  number  of  books,  ex- 
hibits, etc. 

We  have  sent  for  information  frona  all  over 
the  coimtry  on  similar  programs.  The  en- 
closed bibliography  represents  materials  that 
we  have  consulted.  Thus  we  have  concrete 
Information  on  how  to  spend  our  money. 
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^lould  more  money  be  given  to  Project  YOU, 
H  would  be  Bi>ent  wisely. 

Obviously  the  numey  we  have  could  not 
-,j  for  the  facilltiea,  equipment,  and  p«r- 
Joonel  needed  unless  we  had  received  the 
^amendous  support  and  Interest  of  many, 
giimy  wonderful  citizens  who  do  care  and 
^  want  to  participate  In  a  coordinated  effort 
to  alleviate  some  of  Bridgeporfs   problems. 

We  shall  be  holding  ceremonies  on  Wednes- 
^«  September  30.  at  10  ajn..  at  Father 
Psnik  VUlage  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  all 
olMses  of  YOUs  program.  We  should  t>e 
jjeaUy  honored  If  your  busy  schedule  would 
permit  your  participation  In  these  cere- 
Bkonlee.  -■> 

Thank  you  for  your  interest. 
Sincerely  yours. 

VaOINIA    D.    RiDEK. 

Chairman,  Project  YOU. 


FACT  BKiKrs:  Youth  OppoKTUNmis 

Ukumtte)  (YOU) 

Who:  YOU  was  voted  as  a  3-year  demon- 

ftration   project   by   the   Junior   League  'of 

Bridgeport,  Inc.,  at  a  membership  meeting  on 

March  18,  1984. 

What:  YOU  is  a  program  of  opportunity 
for  young  people.  It  was  conceived  by  the 
Junior  League  of  Brtdgepx>rt  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bridgeport  Board  of  Bducatlon,  the 
Oonnectlcut  SUte  fcnployment  Office,  Hall 
neighborhood  House,  and  the  Housing  Au- 
thority of  the  City  of  Bridgeport.  It  will  be 
financially  supported  by  the  Junior  League  of 
Bridgeport. 

Where:  In  the  Lower  East  Side  of  Bridge- 
port; where  an  integrated  Federal  housing 
Soject  (Father  Panlk  Village).  WaltersvUle 
School,  and  Hall  Neighborhood  House  are 
located. 

When:  Prom  the  fall  of  1964  through  the 
(ummer  of  1966. 

How ;  The  program  consists  of  three  parts ; 

A.    RKADINO 

1.  A  qualified  reading  specialist  will  be 
hired  by  the  Junior  League  of  Bridgeport 
for  the  2-year  j)erlod.  The  reading  special- 
ist, with  trained  volunteers,  wiU  conduct 
reading  readiness  pirograms  for  preschoolers 
St  the  nursery  school  being  established  at 
Father  Panlk  Village  by  Hall  Neighborhood 
House. 

2.  A  similar  program  wUl  be  offered  at  Hall 
Neighborhood  Day  Nursery. 

3.  The  reading  specialist  will  offer  remedial 
reading  at  WaltersvlUe  School,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  staff  at  the  school. 

4.  The  reading  specialist  will  be  employed 
for  11  months  each  year,  In  cffder  to  prevent 
fummer  setback. 

5.  The  reading  specialist  wlU  be  assisted 
by  trained  Junior  League  volunteers. 

B.    DTRICHMENT 

1.  Bus  trips  for  the  children  of  this  area 
to  the  mxiseum  of  art,  science  and  Industry; 
youth  concerts;  Beardsley  Park  Zoo;  chU- 
dren's  programs  theater;  the  library;  and 
other  places  of  educational  and  cultural 
value. 

2.  The  Junior  League  of  Bridgeport's  proj- 
ect, "Art  Goes  to  School."  wUl  conUnue  to 
provide  art  lectures  to  the  fifth-  and  sixth- 
grade  students  in  Bridgeport  schools. 

c.  careers 

1.  Career  nights  for  teenagers  at  Father 
Panlk  Village's  Community  Center  with 
movies,  slides,  speakers,  and  written  infor- 
mation on  Job  and  aiiucatlonal  opportunl- 
Ues.  These  will  be  planned  In  cooperation 
with  the  Brldgei)ort  Inter-Group  Council, 
the  youth  division  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Employment  Office,  and  the  Bridgeport 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Why:  To  prevent  school  droi>outs  caused 
by  reading  problems,  to  provide  educational 
and  cultural  opportunities,  to  demonstrate 
what  a  team  approach  might  accomplish  for 
our   youth,  to  encourage  other  groups  and 


Individuals  to  work  together  on  opp>artunl- 
tlee  for  youth,  to  give  parents  an  oppxartu- 
nlty  to  learn  skUls  and  techniques  to  help 
their  children,  to  provide  hope  and  Incen- 
tive to  young  pjeople,  and  to  develop  self- 
reliance  among  young  p)eople. 

Ultimate  goal:  (1)  To  convince  the  city 
that  money  sp)ent  and  action  taken  on  young 
peoples'  problems  are  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Greater  Bridgeport  area;  (2)  to 
demonstrate  to  the  citizens  the  need  for  the 
city  to  continue  YOU  In  this  area,  as  well  as 
other  needed  areas  In  Bridgeport. 

Planning:  YOU  was  planned  by  the  proj- 
ect finding  committee  of  the  Junior  League 
of  Bridgeport  since  March  1963  with  the  co- 
operation and  support  of  the  following: 

Miss  Anna  Cain,  assistant  suj>erlntendent 
of  schools. 

Margaret  Drlscoll.  Juvenile  cotirt  Judge. 

Miss  Dorothy  Hanley,  prlnclpml,  Waiters- 
ville School. 

Mrs.  Jewel  P.  Hlnes,  social  worker.  Hall 
Neighborhood  House. 

Patrick  Hunter,  director,  Intergroup  cotin- 
clL 

Francis  King,  president,  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

Ewell  Newman,  dlrectcw,  Hall  Neighborhood 
House. 

Max  Nlckowltz,  citizens  school  dropout 
committee. 

Joseph  Porter,  8up>erlntendent  of  schools. 

Sam  Roeoff,  Bridgeport  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Francis  Shanley,  director,  Bridgeport  Hous- 
ing Authority. 

Lester  SUverstone,  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  schools. 

Leo  Sperling,  director,  youth  division,  Con- 
necticut State  Employment  Office. 

Anita  Vogel,  board  of  education- 
Mrs.   Edward   Wasserman.    vice   president. 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 


Retirement  of  RepresentatiTe  Eugene  SUer 
From  House  of  Representatircs 


KXTENSTON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or   KKNTUCltT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  29.  1964 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
published  in  the  Louisville  Courier- Jour- 
nal about  the  Honorable  Eugene  Siler, 
who  has  ably  served  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  in  the  UJS.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  past  10  years  and 
who  is  now  retiring. 

I  do  not  know  a  finer  man.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  all  of  lis  who  are  his 
constituents;  and  also,  I  know,  by  his 
colleagues  in  the  House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Many   Landmarks   akd   Mimories   Recallkd 

AS  Sn.EK  Leavis  Congriss 

(By  Fred  W.  Lulgart,  Jr.) 

Washington. — In  room  209  of  the  House 
Office  Building  here.  Representative  Ettobmx 
Sasx  has  begun  the  preliminaries  to  wind- 
ing up  a  10-year  career  in  Congresa. 

The  Kentuckian's  clerks  still  go  about  their 
work  but  the  pace  has  slackened.  There  are 
fewer  visitors  to  see.  Each  day  brings  fewer 
letters  from  constituents  seeking  help.  They 
are  writing  now,  instead,  to  thank  the  Wil- 


liamsburg Republlom  for  the  oountless  fa- 
vors— ^big  and  small — ^rendered  In  their  behalf. 
One  office  clerk,  a  resident  of  Washington, 
has  already  been  Informed  her  e«Trlces  wont 
be  needed  by  Snjx's  succesaor — presumably 
Dr.  Tim  Lee  darter,  of  TompklnsvUle.  I>. 
Carter  won  the  Republican  nomination  In 
the  Fifth  District,  which  has  never  sent  a 
Democrat  to  Congress. 

HAS    MANY    MEMENTOS 

In  the  week  following  Hotise  adjotirnment, 
mementos  collected  during  his  decade  In 
Congress — photographs  of  prominent  pjoliti- 
clans,  certificates  of  appreclatlon,_and  Inex- 
pensive gifts  from  friends,  such  ss"a  framed 
copy  of  the  10  Conrunandments,  a  giant  twist 
of  tobacco,  a  Kentucky  mountain  hornet's 
nest — ^will  be  removed  from  the  walls  of 
Sn.ER'8  office  to  be  shipped  home. 

Although  SnxR  Is  stlU  at  his  desk — except 
when  away  for  preaching  engagements — ^his 
Interest  in  congressional  proceedings  has 
obviously  waned — a  natural  reaction  for  a 
man  preparing  to  abandon  the  national  p>olit- 
Ical  arena. 

RZ  HAS  NO  REGRETS 

He  has  no  regrets  about  calling  it  quits 
after  five  terms  In  Washington.  He  could 
have  remained  here.  Had  he  nin  again,  he 
would  have  been  reelected. 

He  still  has  no  p)artlcular  reason  for  re- 
tiring from  Congress  beyond  a  strong,  per- 
sonal  yearning  to  ret\mi  to  his  hometown. 

The  Snjn  who  leaves  Washington  wUl  be 
a  man  whose  conservative  pxjsture  has  been 
diluted  by  circumstances  dtirlng  his  five 
terms  here. 

He  remains  a  fiscal  conservative  in  the 
tradition  of  Benaitav  Hasky  Btsd  of  Virginia, 
But  in  respxDnse  to  acute  economic  condi- 
tions within  his  own  district,  8n.xa  has 
moderated  his  views  on  flood-control  projects 
and  Federal  welfare  and  economic  develop- 
ment propxjsals  that  would  benefit  his  con- 
stituents. 

says    CONGRESS    "SELnSH" 

In  the  past  few  years,  he  has  even  found 
himself  In  the  company  of  House  liberals  In 
urging  8p)eclal  Federal  legislation  for  de- 
pressed areas. 

While  he  professes  to  have  enjoyed  his 
years  as  a  Congressman,  Sn*a  remains  dis- 
illusioned with  what  he  calls  the  "selfish 
attitude  of  Congress." 

This  attitude,  which  he  sees  as  finding 
expression  In  the  recent  p&j  raise  Congress 
voted  Itself,  the  new  $100  mllUcm  House  Of- 
fice Building,  and  leglslatirai  to  Increase  sal- 
aries tor  congressional  office  help,  sets  a 
bad  example  for  the  Nation. 

~I  do  think  Congress,  as  an  institution, 
ought  to  txEive  more  self-denial  and  more 
desire  to  set  a  good  example  for  the  rest 
of  the  country  in  matters  of  fiscal  integrity 
and  good  conduct,"  he  said. 

BOTTGHT  UAWT  THINGS 

If  Sn-ER  had  had  his  way  during  his  years 
here.  Congress  would  also  have  curbed  neix>- 
tism,  congressional  Junketing,  liquor  adver- 
tising, and  approved  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment "to  i)ennlt — ^not  compiel"  Bible  read- 
ing In  schools. 

But  as  he  concedes,  quoting  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  *T>oUtlC8  is  the  art  of  the 
passible.  Every  man  can't  have  his  own 
way." 

SiLEx,  an  active  Baprtlst  layman,  battled 
to  curb  liquor  advertisements  his  first  year 
here.  Although  his  fight  threw  a  scare  Into 
congressional  leaders  who,  since  the  repjeal 
of  prohibition  have  resisted  every  effort  to 
divide  Congress  along  wet  and  dry  lines, 
SiLEB'8  bill  died  in  committee. 

NEVER  TOOK  JX7NKET 

He  has  never  taken  a  congressional 
Junket — "90  percent  at  than  are  unneces- 
sary." Neither  has  any  member  of  his  fam- 
ily ever  been  on  the  congressicKial  payroll. 
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SiLKB's  view  on  his  congressional  career  la 
that  It  has  been  highlighted  by  the  help  he 
has  rendered  constituents  with  their  social 
seciirlty  claims  and  veterans'  benefits,  and 
hlB  support  ot  flood  control  projects. 

He  Is  particularly  proud  to  be  returning  to 
his  native  ftfth  district  with  local  flood  pro- 
tection for  Corbln  now  complete,  and  con- 
struction about  to  commence  on  the  L^aurel 
River  dam. 

"I  haven't  gotten  these  solely  by  myself, 
of  course,"  he  adds.  "The  Kentucky  delega- 
tion has  accomplished  these  things  together." 

PLENTY     or     MEMORIES 

His  political  associations  In  Washington, 
the  funeral  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy, 
the  civil  rights  march  on  Washington,  serv- 
ing under  three  Presidents,  social  visits  to 
the  White  House — all  are  Incidents  that  stand 
out  In  Sn.xx's  memory  as  landmarks  In  his 
life  as  a  Ck>ngree8man. 

The  men  In  Congress  who  have  made  the 
deepest  Impression  on  Sn.EB  have  been  mostly 
conservatives  of  his  own  bent — Btsd,  and 
Representative  Howard  W.  SMrrn,  chairman 
of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  both  from 
Virginia,  and  former  Congressmen  such  as 
John  Taber  and  the  late  Dan  Reld.  both  of 
New  York,  and  the  colorful  Usher  Burdlck. 
of  North  Dakota. 

rUTURE     UNDECIDED 

Now  84,  SiLKR  Is  not  overly  concerned  about 
adjusting  from  the  demanding  pace  of  life  as 
a  Congressman  to  the  more  casual  pace  of  a 
country   lawyer. 

"I'll  Just  live  1  day  at  a  time  and  look  for 
the  open  dooors,"  he  says. 

Although  he  Is  undecided  about  his  polit- 
ical future,  he  Is  not  yet  ready  to  close  any 
political  doors  on  himself.  If.  for  Instance. 
hU  party  should  beckon  him  to  run  for  Gov- 
ernor, that  Invitation  Is  a  bridge  to  be  crossed 
when  It  Is  reached,  Siles  says. 


Tonkin  Gulf:  What  Happened? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  CAi.xroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29.  1964 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  and  international  de- 
velopments continue  to  be  responsible  for 
grave  concern  on  the  part  of  the  public 
orer  the  manner  in  which  the  adminis- 
tration is  facing  up  to  Its  foreign  policy 
responsibilities. 

The  latest  Incident,  the  second  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  action  and  the  treatment  of  it  by 
the  administration,  has  left  the  press  and 
public  in  the  dark  as  to  what  happened. 
What  is  worse,  we  are  given  the  distinct 
impression  that  the  administration  does 
not  know  either. 

This  incident  was  the  subject  of  an 
editorial,  entitled  "Tonkin  Gulf:  What 
Happened?"  Which  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 22  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  sub- 
mit the  editorial  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record: 

Tonkin  Gi'Lr  What  Happened? 
Washington's  Initial  and  continuing  han- 
dling of  the  latest  Incident  In  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  reflects  disturbingly  an  attitude  of 
confusion  and  a  poetvire  of  awkwardness. 
Certainly  the  UJS.  public  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect more  than  this. 


Defense  Secretary  McNamara  waited  34 
hours  after  receiving  the  first  news  of  the 
Incident  before  Issuing  a  statement  which 
did  litUe  to  clarify  tblnga. 

President  Jolinaon's  comments  to  news- 
men Monday  morning,  nearly  73  hours  after 
the  event.  Indicated  either  that  the  Ctovern- 
ment  stUl  doesn't  know  fully  what  happened 
or  else  that  It  knows  but  has  no  Intention 
of  letting  the  public  know. 

Such  an  Information  vacuum  reflects  no 
credit  on  the  administration,  nor  on  U.S. 
policy  In  southeast  Asia.  In  the  absence  of 
any  clear  American  report  on  last  Friday's 
events  the  explanations  and  charges  of  Han- 
oi. Pelplng  and  the  Soviet  ne*8  agency  In- 
evitably are  given  prime  consideration  In 
much  of  the  world.  Regardless  of  what  ac- 
tually might  have  occurred  the  propaganda 
advantage  has  been  seized  by  the  Commu- 
nists 

In  view  of  the  retaliatory  attacks  which 
followed  the  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boat 
assaults  of  August  2  and  4  there  was  natural- 
ly a  mood  of  apprehension  following  an- 
nouncement of  Friday's  incident.  But  then, 
for  a  full  24  hours,  nothing  more  was  said 
officially  If  press  and  public  were  uncer- 
tain and  confused.  It  wius  only  because  ad- 
ministration spokesnneti  to  all  app>earance8 
were  equally  lacking  facts 

Senator  Goldwater  on  Sunday  quite  prop- 
erly raised  some  queetlons  concerning  this 
Incident  which  was  still  await  answers:  why 
were  details  withheld  for  so  long?  what  ex- 
planation Is  there  for  the  apparent  com- 
munications gap?  how  does  Friday's  ikvolve- 
ment  differ  from  those  of  last  month,  which 
prompted  retaliation? 

The  President  said  yesterday  that  he  could 
not  determine  ^e  motives  which  apparent- 
ly prompted  the  Incident,  but  this  comment 
largely  Ignores  the  real  questions  being 
raised  Indeed,  It  has  yet  to  be  learned  from 
administration  spokesmen  even  what  types 
of  shlpe.  or  whose,  were  fired  at  by  the  US. 
destroyers 

The  administration  may  have  valid  security 
reasons  for  withholding  Information  from 
the  public,  but  given  the  curious  way  the  In- 
cident has  been  handled  this  appears  unlike- 
ly. What  does  seem  likely  at  this  time  Lb 
that  some  embarrassing  foul-up  took  place, 
somewhere,  and  that  the  administration  feels 
the  less  said  about  It  the  better. 


Winning  the  G>ld  War:  The  U.S.  Ideolojr- 
ical  Offensive — Introdaction,  I      / 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    TLOUUiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday.  September  29.  1964 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Communists  seized  power  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia by  "peaceful"  means  In  1948,  our 
foreign  policymakers  have  been  con- 
fronted with  a  new  and  serious  problem : 

How  can  the  United  States  best  meet 
the  Communist  challenge  on  the  politi- 
cal and  ideological  level? 

What  must  we  do,  apart  from  our  mil- 
itary programs  and  our  international 
economic  aid  and  trade  undertakings,  in 
order  to  first,  counter  Communist  ef- 
forts to  penetrate  and  subvert  the  free 
world  nations;  second,  help  prevent 
complete  communlzation  of  countries  al- 
ready under  Communist  control;  and 
third,  more  effectively  advance  U.S.  for- 


eign policy  objectives  on  the  worbt 
scene? 

These  questions  have  concerned  both 
our  policymakers  and  the  American  puh. 
lie  for  more  than  15  years.  This  cod. 
cem  has  been  fully  Justified  because  of 
the  profound  change  which  took  place 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  in  the 
conduct  of  international  relations. 

Events  transpiring  since  1945  have 
demonstrated  clearly  that  the  traditlon>- 
al  tools  of  foreign  policy — diplomacy, 
military  power,  and  economic  policy — no 
longer  suffice  to  advance  the  legitimate 
objectives  of  a  nation  in  its  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  concurrent  revolutions  of  the  20th 
century — in  conununications,  science, 
education,  and  in  other  fields — have 
opened  a  new  dimension  for  foreign  pel- 
icy  operations.  On  a  scale  unmatched 
in^he  past,  they  brought  the  masses  of 
people  into  direct  contact  with  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  relations. 

The  revolution  in  communications  has 
played  an  important  role  in  this  devel- 
opment. By  using  modem  means  and 
techniques  of  communication,  govern- 
ments can  now  appeal  to  target  audi- 
ences in  foreign  countries  over  the  heads 
of  their  leaders.  They  cttn  Inform,  con- 
vince, even  strive  to  motivate  entire  pop- 
ulations to  a  specific  course  of  action. 
In  turn,  these  foreign  audiences  exert 
increasing  pressures  on  their  own  gov- 
ernments to  continue,  or  to  change, 
given  policies. 

In  this  new  dimension  of  foreign  pol- 
icy operations,  the  ideological  and  psy- 
chological, words  and  Idesis  serve  m 
weapons.  Persuasion  is  the  goal — and, 
frequently,  the  principal  means  for  thfc 
attainment  of  political  objectives. 

The  Communists  have  been  quick  to 
appreciate  the  potential  of  this  new 
dimension  of  foreign  policy.  They 
adopted  ideological  warfare — political 
agitation  and  propaganda — as  a  key  In- 
strument for  carrying  out  the  strategy 
of  Communist  world  revolution.  Their 
massive  effort  in  this  field,  and  the  politi- 
cal successes  it  has  achieved,  presented 
the  governments  of  the  free  world  with 
a  serious  challenge. 

During  the  past  two  decades,  the  UB. 
Government  has  used  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams in  coping  with  the  Communist 
challenge  on  this  plane.  These  pro- 
grams range  from  exchanges  of  persona 
and  oversea  Information  activities  to 
strategic  psychological  operations.  All 
of  them  are  intended  to  serve  a  single 
overriding  purpose:  to  provide  support 
broad  for  U.S.  foreign  policy  by  combat- 
ing Communist  propaganda,  by  counter- 
ing Communist  political  agitation,  by 
promoting  understanding  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  goals,  and  in  other  ways. 

How  well  are  these  programs  adminis- 
tered? Are  they  fulfilling  their  primary 
mission?  Do  they  meet  the  require- 
ments of  our  foreign  policy?  Are  they 
effective  in  meeting  the  Communist  chal- 
lenge In  the  cold  war.  and  advancing  our 
foreign  policy  objectives? 

These  are  legitimate  questions.  Un- 
fortunately, the  answers  to  them  have 
not  been  forthcoming  very  readily. 

The  Congress,  of  course,  periodically 
reviews     these     programs.       Oenerally, 
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))Owever,  a  given  congressional  commit- 
tee will  look  only  at  those  programs 
which  come  under  its  immediate  Juris- 
diction. For  years  now,  there  has  been 
00  overall  review  of  all  the  programs  in 
tiiis  category,  of  their  relationship  to 
e«ch  other,  and  to  our  foreign  p>ollcy. 
and  of  their  aflectiveness  in  coping  with 
the  threat  posed  by  the  Communist 
Ideological  offensive.  The  last  congres- 
ilonal  Inquiry  which  concerned  itself  with 
juch  questions  as  they  related  to  our 
oversea  information  programs,  took  place 
over  a  decade  ago. 

Because  of  this,  the  Subcommittee  on 
J  International  Organizations  and  Move- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs decided  in  March  1963,  to  under- 
take a  comprehensive  review  of  all  pro- 
grams which  operate  in  the  fourth  di- 
mension of  our  foreign  policy.  As  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  I  am  taking 
this  opE>ortunity  to  report  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  our  undertaking  and 
on  Its  progress  during  the  two  sessions 
of  the  88th  Congress. 

In  initiating  this  study,  the  subcom- 
mittee concentrated  on  four  Immediate 
tasks.    We  decided: 

Rrst,  to  Inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
Ideological  challenge  presented  by  the 
International  Communist  movement,  and 
to  explore  different  views  about  the  best 
ways  to  meet  It; 

Second,  to  inventory  aU  governmental 
programs  which  are  neither  strictly  mili- 
tary nor  strictly  economic  In  nature,  but 
which  are  Intended  to  provide  supp>ort 
abroad,  on  the  Ideological  and  psycho- 
logical level,  for  our  foreign  policy; 

Third,  to  study  the  relationships  which 
exist  between  these  programs,  and  to  see 
how  they  are  coordinated  and  brought  to 
bear  on  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy; and 

Fourth,  to  survey  the  oversea  pro- 
grams of  private  U.S.  organizations 
which  have  an  impact  on  the  American 
image  abroad  and  thus  either  directly 
or  incidentally  affect  the  Implementation 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

In  subsequent  parts  of  this  report  I 
shall  describe  what  my  subcommittee  did 
during  the  past  18  months  In  carrying 
out  the  above -described  plan.  In  the 
sixth  and  concluding  part  I  will  com- 
ment on  some  of  the  changes  which  took 
place,  partly  as  a  result  of  our  subcom- 
mittee's activities,  in  the  administration 
of  various  governmental  programs.  I 
will  also  attempt  to  outline  very  briefly 
the  Job  that  remains  to  be  done  before 
this  study  can  be  considered  successfully 
completed. 


When  It  a  SUteiman  Not  a  Statesman? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29, 1964 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Raymond 
Moley.  one  of  the  contributing  editors  of 
Newsweek,  has  written  an  excellent  arti- 
cle In  the  current  issue,  on  the  subject  of 
medical  care  for  older  pe<w)le  under  our 


social  security  program.  This  article 
sets  out  the  facts  of  this  Issue  In  such  a 
clear,  understandable  way,  that  it  should 
enable  everyone  to  understand  the  fact 
and  fiction  Involved. 

The  facts  are  that  low  Income  people 
wotild  pay  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  costs  of  such  a  program. 

The  fiction  Is  that  there  is  no  medical 
care  program  for  older  people.  The 
Kerr-Mllls  program,  presented  May  4, 
1960,  by  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
and  enacted  later  that  year  as  a  part  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1960. 
combined  with  the  old-age  assistance 
program  to  take  care  of  all  older  pe(H>le 
not  financially  able  to  provide  for  their 
own  medical  care,  and  for  those  not  on 
public  assistance  whose  income  and  re- 
sources were  Insufficient  to  meet  the  costs 
of  necessary  medical  service. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members: 

Thk  Great  Deciption 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

Statesmen,  from  the  President  down,  who 
for  political  advantage  promote  unsound 
legislation  under  false  representations  strike 
at  the  very  roots  of  national  morality  and 
character.  In  the  InstAnce  I  cite,  medicare 
attached  to  social  seciu-lty,  the  proposed 
legislation  would  visit  grave  Injustice  on 
some  at  the  expense  of  others;  and  because 
It  would  become  permanent  policy  if  passed, 
future  generations  would  also  p)ay  the 
penalty. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  pointed  out  that  medicare 
lander  social  security  would  be  unjust  even 
to  those  who  are  the  alleged  beneficiaries. 
In  i>art  at  least,  by  substituting  services  for 
a  cash  pension  It  would  suggest  that  those 
who  receive  It  are  unfit  to  spend  their  own 
Income.  Now  let  us  consider  the  millions  of 
workers  who  will  pay  the  cost  in  social 
security  taxes. 

An  eniployee  with  a  wife  and  two  children 
and  an  Income  of  $5,600,  who  paid  an  In- 
come tax  of  $528  in  1963  and  is  paying  $430 
In  1964.  will  pay  $386  In  1965.  Thus,  through 
the  tax  cut  there  Is  an  annual  saving  of  $142 
In  1965  over  1963. 

But  under  the  bill  demanded  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  passed  by  the  Senate,  this  man 
would  pay  $174  in  social  security  taxes  tn 
1964  and  $238  In  1965.  Thus,  his  Income-tax 
saving  woxild  be  cut  by  almost  a  half  in 
1965.  The  Government  glveth  and  the  Gov- 
ernment taketh  away. 

The  tax  cut  was  hailed  by  people  with 
large  Incomes  with  great  delight  because,  to 
those  of  them  who  pay  It,  the  social  security 
tax  Ls  small  change.  It  Is  the  pocM-  who  are 
soaked  this  time. 

Other  Injustices  to  those  employees  who 
are  "covered"  by  social  seciirlty  would  be : 

1.  They  would  be  burdened  with  a  con- 
siderably Increased  tax  to  pay  for  what  Is 
called  a  social  (or  national)  need — I.e.,  hos- 
pitalization and  other  services  for  people 
over  65.  If  this  Is  a  social  need,  it  should 
be  paid  by  all,  not  by  some  of  the  Nation's 
taxpayers. 

2.  Those  employees  would  also  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  free  services  for  everyone 
over  65  when  It  Is  app>arent  from  the  volu- 
mlno\is  statistics  published  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  only  about  half  of  those  people 
need  the  help. 

3.  Once  this  law  is  enacted,  the  tax  on  em- 
ployees Is  scheduled  ^  rise  and  rise  over  the 
years  for  an  indeterminate  number  of  bene- 
ficiaries at  a  totally  unpredictable  cost.  So 
far  as  employees  buying  future  benefits  for 
themselves  Is  concerned,  they  would  be  buy- 
ing not  a  pig  In  a  poke  but  a  tyrannosaur. 

4.  For  every  employee  who  pays,  the  «n- 
ployer  also  pays.  Itils  employer's  tax  is 
mostly  passed  on  in  the  price  ol  his  product. 


Thus,  these  employses,  as  well  as  all  other 
constmers,  would  be  paying  the  employer"* 
tax  in  the  products  they  buy. 

5.  But  since  for  competltlye  recisons  some 
employers  caiuiot  increase  prices,  there  would 
be  great  pressure  by  em.ployera  to  eliminate 
Jobs  and  thus  there  would  be  an  increase  In 
unemployment. 

6.  ITils  scheme  Is  dressed  up  to  look  like 
InsTirance.  But  it  is  not  insurance  because 
It  lacks  the  contracual  character  which  is 
present  in  private  Insurance.  A  future  Con- 
gress could  reduce,  change,  or  eliminate  the 
benefits. 

7.  Another  feature  ot  the  plan  also  dis- 
credits the  claim  that  it  is  insurance.  For 
even  with  the  progressively  heavier  taxes 
contemplated,  most  of  the  older  em^ployees 
would  not  have  paid  into  the  so-called  trust 
fund  enough  to  pay  for  the  servlcee  they 
could  receive  at  the  age  of  65. 

Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  has  quite  properly 
resisted  all  efforts  to  attach  medicare  to  so- 
cial secin-lty.  Diu-ing  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration he  and  the  late  Senator  RolDert 
S.  Kerr  after  great  labor  framed  the  plan 
which  was  embodied  in  the  Kerr-Mllls  Act. 
This  eliminates  all  or  most  of  the  inequities 
In  the  present  proposal.  At  any  time  since 
1961.  the  House  committee  headed  by  Mills 
could  have  reported  and  passed  perfecting 
Eimendments  to  that  act  which  would  have 
met  the  legitimate  needs  ot  the  elderly.  But 
the  Kenendy-Johnson  administration  has  In- 
sisted  upon  this  new,  unfair,  and  unsound 
substitute. 

And  now,  since  It  seems  unlikely  that  the 
Senate  medicare  plan  will  prevail.  Mr,  John- 
son will  use  It  as  a  campaign  issue. 


Urban  Renewal  in  Norfolk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  VAUGHAN  GARY 

or    VDtGINlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1984 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Norfolk  Is  an  acknowledged  leader  In  tiie 
urban  renewal  program  and  Is  a  dramatic 
example  of  how  an  older  city  can  be  re- 
juvenated. The  effort  to  modernize  Nor- 
folk and  clear  out  and  rehabilitate  its 
rundown  areas  has  the  brosuiest  possible 
support  among  business  and  civic  leaders. 
T^ose  who  have  not  seen  the  city  for  15 
or  20  years  would  hardly  recognize  the 
new  Norfolk.  Through  urban  renewal 
and  other  programs,  and  through  the  en- 
lightened leadership  of  the  city,  tremen- 
dous new  investment  has  been  generated 
and  employment  and  civic  pride  have 
grown  apace. 

This  progress  has  been  well  described 
by  Norfolk's  Representative,  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Honorable  Porter 
Hardy,  Jr.,  in  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  New  Norfolk,  published  by  the  Nor- 
folk Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  regret  that 
we  cannot  include  the  illustrations  which 
show  the  dramatic  changes,  but  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia's  [Mr.  Hardy] 
words  well  describe  the  modernization  of 
Norfolk.  I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
give  them  careful  attention: 

Arna  15  Years  or  Urban  Rknewal,  Norfolk 
Shining  Example 


(By  Hon.  Poktee  Haeot,  Je.) 
The  lack  of  decent  housing  for  mllUons  of 
Americans  in  slums,  and  the  growing  decay  of 
our  cities  in  the  past,  presented  overwhelm- 
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Ing  problems.  No  Individual,  no  private  or- 
(panizatlon,  nor  even  any  local  government 
could  successfully  tackle  them  alone. 

The  urban  reaew&l  program  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  In  1949  during  the  Tru- 
man administration.  It  grew  out  of  a  rec- 
ognition that  blight  In  urban  areas  and  all  lt« 
attendant  evils  constituted  problems  that 
had  to  be  faced.  The  sound  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  our  cities  was  recognized  as  an 
Important  goal  of  national  policy  and  the 
accomplishment  of  this  goal  required  Federal 
encouragement  and  assistance 

Urban  renewal  has  been  a  bipartisan  pro- 
gram from  the  start,  sponsored  and  approved 
by  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike.  Sena- 
tor Robert  A.  Taft  was  one  of  its  original 
three  sponsors,  together  with  Senator  Ellen- 
der  of  Louisiana,  and  Senator  Wagner,  of  New 
York.  During  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion In  1954,  and  again  In  1936  and  1959,  it 
waa  expanded  and  strengthened  Substan- 
tial Improvements  were  made  and  additional 
funds  were  authorized  by  the  Congress  In 
1961,  the  first  year  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. 

Urban  renewal  has  not  been  limited  to  any 
particular  region  of  the  United  States,  nor 
has  It  been  limited  to  big  cities.  In  1963, 
nearly  one-half  of  more  -than  700  localities 
actively  participating  in  the  program  had 
populations  of  less  than  25,00a-^many  of 
them  in  the  Southeast.  Of  1,556  federally  as- 
sisted urbewi  renewal  projects  or  activities  in 
the  Nation  at  the  end  of  1963,  a  total  of  339 
were  in  the  Southeastern  States,  and  35  In 
Virginia.  This  has  become  truly  an  effective 
national  pn-ogram,  serving  well  all  sections  of 
the  country. 

The  Congress  stipulated  in  Its  1949  decla- 
ration of  national  housing  f>ollcy  that  "pri- 
vate enterprise  shall  be  encouraged  to  serve 
as  large  a  part  of  the  total  need  as  it  can" 
In  order  to  attain  "a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every  Amer- 
ican family,  thus  contributing  to  the  devel- 
opment and  redevelopment  of  conununi- 
tles,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  growth, 
wealth,  and  security  of  the  Nation." 

The  primary  emphasis  on  private  enter- 
prise has  remained  a  basic  principle  of  the 
American  urban  renewal  program. 

Through  urban  renewal,  local  governments 
help  and  support  private  Industry  to  achieve 
what  it  cannot  do  alone.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, pursuant  to  requests  from  the 
localities,  provides  necessary  additional  funds 
and  technical  know-how  which  local  gov- 
ernments cannot  supply  from  their  own  re- 
sources 

FOUR   BULLION  DOLLAEB  SPENT  TO  DATX 

The  total  Federal  expenditure  authorized 
by  the  Congress  for  urban  renewal  to  date 
Is  nearly  $4  billion.  That  is  a  lot  of  money. 
But  compcu-ed  to  scxne  other  Federal  pro- 
grams It  Is  relatively  small.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  few  instances  of  mismanagement 
which  have  been  Identified,  the  results  this 
•4  billion  has  achieved  are  tangible  and  truly 
phenomenal.  Aside  from  helping  to  build 
the  physical  environment  we  want  for  our- 
selves and  our  children.  It  Is  proving  to  be 
a  good  investment  financially. 

Recent  congressional  hearings  on  urban  re- 
newal legislation  have  brought  out  the  im- 
pressive fact  that  every  dollar  of  Federal 
Investment  in  urban  renewal  generates 
about  $6  in  private  investment — in  build- 
ing construction  and  related  activities  that 
are  of  direct  benefit  to  the  growth  of  our  na- 
tional economy,  and  of  permanent  financial 
gain  tb  cities  and  local  governments 

With  mushrxxMnlng  increases  In  municipal 
costs  and  limited  tax  sources,  local  govern- 
ments need  money.  Cities,  through  urban 
renewal,  have  been  able  to  raise  their  reve- 
nues to  realistic  and  resptonslble  levels,  to 
strengthen  their  economic  sinews  through 
real  estate  tax  gains.  They  have  Increased 
commercial  and  Industrial  activity  and 
achieved  higher  returns  from  land  put  to  new 
and  better  uses  and  more  receipts  from  busi- 


nees  privilege  taxes.  New  Jobs,  new  coar- 
kets,  and  business  expansion  have  resulted 
from  better  location.  Improved  traffic,  and 
adeqiiate  parking.  There  has  been  consid- 
erable attrsctlon  of  new  enterprises— par- 
ticularly distributive  and  wholesale  firms — 
that  do  not  want  to"  be  trapped  In  undesir- 
able sites.  Thus  cities,  through  urban  re- 
newal, once  again  can  stand  on  their  own 
feet. 

NEW   BUILDINGS   STRENGTHEN  TAX  BASE 

One  building  In  a  35-acre  section  of  one 
urban  renewal  area  In  Norfolk  today  pays 
two  times  the  taxes  formerly  received  from 
the  entire  section.  One  new  downtown  hotel, 
on  5  acres  of  former  crime-  and  disease-in- 
fested slum,  produces  18  times  the  real  estate 
tax  revenue  of  the  structures  It  replaced. 

It  Is  well  established  that  c^ty  govern- 
ments cannot  be  strong  without  a.  sound  real 
estate  Uix  base.  I  know  of  no  public  pro- 
gram which  can  do  more  to  strengthen  and 
reestablish  American  local  government  to  Its 
rightful   place  than   urban   renewal. 

No  city  wants  to  sit  and  rot  Now  most  of 
them  are  working  out  of  this  dilemma 
through  our  national  hon.slng  legislation  and 
are  voluntarily  Initiating  their  own  programs 
of  urban  renewal  There  l.s  no  compulsion 
about  It.  Urban  renewal  is  planned.  Ini- 
tiated, and  executed  locally  The  full  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  out  the  program 
rests  with  the  community. 

All  of  us  are  proud  that  Norfolk  has  been 
a  pioneer  In  urban  renewal,  and  proud  that 
It  was  cited  In  congressional  hearings  as  an 
outstanding  example  among  cities  that  are 
building  and  rebuilding  with  confidence  for 
the  future.  Norfolk's  preurban  renewal  ex- 
penses for  crime  prevention,  public  health, 
police  and  fire  protection,  and  other  slum 
costs  were  tremendous  Its  slum  areas  were 
a  festering  drain  on  the  city's  resources,  a 
drain  that  could  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
without  ultimately  destroying  the  com- 
munity 

BEJW  IN  COUNTRT 

Today,  after  15  years  of  urban  renewal. 
Norfolk  Is  a  shining  example  of  what  urban 
renewal  can  help  to  achieve — a  growing, 
thriving  metropolis  that  is  well  on  Its  way 
to  clearing  most  of  its  slums,  providing  im- 
proved and  more  efficient  locations  for  busi- 
ness and  Industry,  and  for  new  educational 
and  cultural  facilities.  Norfolk  ha«  carried 
out  Its  urban  renewal  and  related  commu- 
nity development  activities,  trade  expansion 
projects,  and  transportation  improvements, 
in  fulfillment  of  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
urban  renewal  should  be  a  program  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cities  and  the  people  of  the 
land. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  in  the  US  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Honorable  William  B. 
WiDNALL.  Republican,  of  New  Jersey,  was  so 
impressed  by  Norfolk's  achievements  that  he 
made  the  following  statement  on  October  24, 
1963,  to  Norfolk  officials  who  had  Just  fin- 
ished their  congressional  testimony  for  this 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  Honorable 
Albert  Rains,  Democrat,  of  Alabama: 

"I  certainly  want  to  congratulate  you  on 
.laving  what  appears  to  be  the  best  urban 
renewal  program  In  the  country. 

"For  some  time  many  of  us  who  are  inter- 
ested In  urban  renewal,  have  understood 
that  you  used  all  the  to<jIs  that  are  neces- 
sary to  make  an  urban  renewal  program 
work.    We  wish  you  good  luck  in  the  future. 

"Keep  up  the  good  work,  and  I  hope  that 
you  can  still  continue  your  good,  sound  pro- 
gram." 

Norfolk  has  undergone  a  transformation 
which  only  those  who  have  seen  It  can  rea- 
lize and  appreciate.  I  am  proud  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  have  been  outspoken  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
looks  to  Norfolk,  a  bustling  world  seaport 
and  naval  base  to  maintain  leadership  In 
urban  renewal. 


Tax  Redactiont  u  CleTeUad  Area 


EXTEaWSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  28.  1964 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Cleveland  Press  on  Monday,  September 
21,  1964,  Mr.  Ray  de  Crane,  a  Press 
writer,  submitted  a  very  exciting  story 
to  the  effect  that  in  the  Cleveland  area 
the  current  U.S.  income  tax  receipts  are 
running  at  a  level  almost  equal  to  last 
.years  level  despite  the  substantial  tax 
reduction  passed  by  this  Congress  as 
part  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  tax  re- 
form program. 

These  reports  substantiate  the  theory 
that  tax  cuts  can  be  made  to  generate 
business  activity  as  well  as  added  per- 
sonal income. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
US   Tax  Take  High  Despttk  22 -Percent  De- 
crease— Receipts  Orr  Onlt  a  Fraction  in 
This    Area 

(By  Ray  de  Crane) 

Release  by  the  Treasury  Department  In 
Washington  of  the  first  comparative  flgvires 
since  the  2a-percent  Income  tax  cut  went 
Into  effect  last  March  shows: 

Almost  as  much  Is  being  paid  in  Income 
taxes  today  as  was  being  collected  when  the 
tax  rate  was  considerably  higher. 

This  writer  made  an  official  request  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  in  Cleveland  for  a 
comparison  of  the  total  withholding  tax 
collected  in  April,  May  and  June  of  1963 
and  the  same  period  this  ye«u-. 

The  query,  referred  to  Washington,  was 
answered  today  The  announced  figures  ap- 
ply only  to  the  Cleveland  IRS  district  which 
covers  the  northern  half  of  the  State.  While 
national  comparisons  are  not  yet  available, 
the  report  In  Washington  Is  that  the  expe- 
rience tn  Cleveland  Is  believed  to  be  typical 
of  the  Nation. 

Here  are  the  figures : 

In  1963,  Ohio  employers  paid  into  the  Fed- 
eral TTf&Bury  In  the  3-month  period  $S07 
million  for  withholding  taxes  and  social  se- 
curity taxes  that  had  been  deducted  fnxn 
employees'  wages.  The  withholding  tax  rate 
during  this  period  was  18  percent. 

This  year,  with  the  withholding  Ux  rate 
reduced  to  14  percent  the  same  employers 
turned  over  $506  million  in  the  same  3- 
month  period. 

This  Is  a  reduction  of  two-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent In  tax  take  despite  a  22-f>ercent  tax  cut. 

The  explanation  given  by  Washington  tax 
experts  is  that  more  people  are  employed, 
more  money  Is  being  earned,  therefore  the 
tax  collection  Is  Just  as  good  as  formerly. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  tax  cut  Is 
doing  exactly  the  Job  that  Congress  and  the 
administration  planned  when  It  was  put  Into 
effect 

When  he  signed  the  revenue  measure  last 
February  26  President  Johnson  said  the  cut  - 
the  largest  In  history — was  "the  single  most 
Important  step  we  have  taken  to  strengthen 
our  economy  since  World  War  U  " 

The  prophecy  seems  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
If  this  area  Is  any  yardstick. 

Here  employment  figures  are  mostly  reach- 
ing new  highs  and  unemployment  rates  are 
constantly  being  reduced. 

Last  month  the  CTIeveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  reported  that  employers  on  Its  Job 
survey  lUt  bad  added  1,000  new  workers  dur- 
ing the  month. 

Nationally,  auto  manufacturers  and  makers 
of  appllancas  are  contributing  to  the  boom 
in  employment. 
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Adding  to  the  glow  is  the  knowledge  that 
on  January  1  stai  another  Income  tax  cut 

iB  oooolna. 

Oongresa'  $11 -billion  cut  provided  a  two- 
stage  reduction.  Two-thirds  became  ef- 
fective last  March.  The  other  third  begins 
on  January  1. 

On  that  day  the  new  rate  In  the  lowest 
tax  bracket  wlH  be  reduced  from  16  to  14 
percent. 


Urban  Remewal  Has  Its  Critics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  C.  BRUCE 


or    INDIANA 

IN  THB  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29. 1964 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  too 
long  ago,  a  highly  respected  research 
group,  after  a  year-long  study,  reached 
this  conclusion  concerning  the  Federal 
urban  renewal  program: 

Tbe  inequities  and  problems  generated  by 
the  Federal  public  housing  and  urban 
renewal  eubeldy  programs  are  very  great, 
and  a  time  of  inoratorliun,  with  no  new 
commltmenU  xinder  the  existing  pro- 
grama,  may  weU  be  needed  during  which 
reasonable  new  courses  can  be  evaluated. 
Effective  courses  wlU  be  those  which  offer 
maximum  opportunity  for  States  and  com- 
munities to  proceed  with  marshaling  talents, 
resourcee.  and  techniques  without  Interfer- 
ence for  the  solution  of  their  bousing 
problems. 

Several  days  ago  another  study  made 
news  here  in  Washington  with  recom- 
mendations peiralleling  those  of  the 
above  study.  Tills  is.  of  course,  the  now 
famous  study  of  the  Joint  center  for 
urban  studies  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  and  Harvard  Uni- 
versity made  by  Martin  Anderson. 

Columnist  Richard  Wilson  in  his  ex- 
cellent column  in  the  Wsishington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  September  25  describes  the 
findings  of  the  study  thus: 

The  analyals  by  Martin  Anderson  Is  about 
as  critical  as  a  professorial  tract  can  get,  de- 
scribing tbe  program  as  a  dismal  failure  that 
stands  In  sorry  contrast  to  better  efforts  by 
private  enterprise  guided  solely  by  the  de- 
mands of  tbe  free  market  rather  than  the 
esthetes  o*  the  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion. 

Anderson's  chief  recommendation  Is  the 
abandonment  of  the  program  after  the  com- 
pletion of  authorized   projects. 

Following  Is  the  description  of  the 
study  by  Richard  Wilson  for  those  Mem- 
bers who  may  have  missed  It: 

tlRBAM    RKNTWAL    HA8    ITS    ORITICS 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Everywhere  that  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram has  swept  away  square  blocks  of  de- 
crepit buildings  people  wonder  what  became 
of  the  former  occupants.  Obviously  most  of 
the  former  reeldente  could  not  afford  quar- 
ters In  the  modernistic  high-rise  apartments 
so  typical  <rf  urban  renewal  projects. 

It  Is  a  mystery.  Washington  officials  don't 
have  a  very  clear  Idea  of  what  happened  to 
the  occupants,  whether  they  are  better  or 
worse  off  than  before  they  received  evlcUon 
noUcea  It  Is  clear,  however,  that  the  very 
poor  have  been  evicted  to  make  way  for  the 
better  off  In  one  of  tbe  most  curious  and 
controversial  of  Federal  aid  programs. 

According  to  some  estimates  the  projects 
now  authorized,  under  construction  or  com- 


pleted will  have  displaced  about  4  million 
people  in  major  dttes.  Thto  Is  about  like 
transferring  tbe  entire  metropoUtan  srea  otf 
Detroit  somewbere  else. 

On  the  face  at  It  urban  renewal  sounds 
like  a  good  idea.  The  blighted  city  srew 
are  depressing  and  hurt  tbe  pride  ct  tbe 
conscientious  city  dweUer  who  loves  to  show 
off  his  town.  Some  kind  of  order  is  brougbt 
Into  progress.  Cltlsens  look  wltb  awe  and 
wonder  at  the  glass,  stone,  and  concrete 
buildings  that  have  replaced  tbe  slums,  and 
some  of  them,  provided  they  can  pay  the 
high  rents,  move  In. 

For  16  years,  this  program  has  been  under- 
way It  has  been  examined  In  a  very  crlUcal 
light  in  a  book  to  be  published  next  month 
under  the  respectable  Imprint  of  the  Joint 
Center  for  Urban  Studies  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and  Harvard 
University.  Tbe  analysis  by  MarUn  Ander- 
son Is  about  as  critical  as  a  professorial  tract 
can  get,  describing  tbe  program  as  a  dismal 
failure  that  stands  In  sorry  contrast  to  better 
efforts  by  private  enterprise  guided  solely  by 
the  demands  of  tbe  free  market  rather  tban 
the  esthetes  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Adminis- 
tration. 

Of  course,  urban  renewal  Is  a  form  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  Government  subsidizes 
the  razing  of  blighted  areas  for  sale  to  pri- 
vate developers,  who  In  turn  develop  It  with 
Federal  financial  help  under  the  direction  of 
a  local  agency.  ».      •    j 

MIT  and  Harvard  are  sending  the  Ander- 
son study  to  scores  of  prominent  people  In 
public  life.  Anderson's  chief  recommenda- 
tion Is  the  abandonment  of  tbe  program 
after  the  completion  of  authorized  projects. 
The  study  Is  being  published  at  a  good 
time  because  It  Is  so  evident  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  prepared  the  ground 
for  new  advances  Into  the  field  <rf  govern- 
ment and  local  cooperation  opened  up  by 
programs  Uke  urban  renewal.  This  has 
been  one  of  the  lltUe  noticed  majOT  trends 
initiated  In  tbe  Kennedy  admlnUtratlon  and 
now  to  be  carried  further  m  tbe  Johnson 
administration.  President  Johnson  is  much 
sold    on    tbe     idea    of    new    local -Federal 

cooperation.  ^ 

The  trend  Is  largely  an  outgrowtn  of  tne 
changed  political  structure  of  this  coxintry. 
which  now  centers  so  much  more  strongly 
around  cities  and  metropolitan  areas  than 
It  did  30  or  40  years  ago.  One  of  the  reasons 
the  VS.  Senate  today  Is  so  much  more  "Ub- 
eral"  than  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
that  urban  political  pressure  can  be  brought 
more  directly  on  tbe  election  of  two  Senators 
at  large  frxxn  a  State  than  upon  Representa- 
tives elected  from  mixed  xirban-rural  dis- 
tricts or  mainly  rural  districts. 

One  of  the  surprises  of  the  current  session 
of  Congress  was  tbe  adoption  of  tbe  mass 
transit  bUl  to  help  ciUes  solve  tbe  agonizing 
problem  of  getting  people  to  and  from  work. 
This  bill  was  adopted  only  by  Intense  politi- 
cal pressure  and  logrolling. 

Only  a  short  time  before  President  Kennedy 
was  killed.  It  has  now  been  learned,  be  was 
dlscxisslng  with  bis  aids  a  new  suburban 
program,  which  has  not  yet  seen  tbe  light 
of  day.  The  antlpoverty  program,  which 
President  Johnson  later  espyoused,  was  imder 
discussion  concurrently  and  some  of  the 
President's  aids  thought  there  might  be 
something  inconsistent  In  an  attack  on  pov- 
erty while  at  the  same  time  programs  were 
pushed  for  tbe  more  affluent  suburbanites. 
But  President  Kennedy  saw  nothing  Incon- 
sistent in  the  two  efforts. 

In  fact,  they  are  consistent  In  tbe  sense 
that  they  are  both  part  of  the  general  trend 
toward  attempts  to  solve  urban  iMX>bleins 
through  State,  local,  and  Federal  coopera- 
tion. This  inevitably  means  tbe  growtb.  and 
probably  at  a  rapid  rate,  of  Federal  subsidi- 
zation and  a  great  Increase  In  Federal  Inter- 
vention m  local  affairs.  Setting  aside  tbe 
question  of  whether  or  not  tbls  is  desirable 


an  general  principle,  does  it  work?  Is  It 
effective?  Is  it  tbe  beet  way  to  solve  tbe 
problems  of  the  cltleeT  The  urban  renewal 
program  does  not  yet.  In  tbe  opinion  of  some 
experts,  give  a  favorable  answer  to  tbeee  ques- 
tions. 


Social  Security  Approach  lo  Medicare 
Opp<»scd 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    ICINNBSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1964 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
concise  explanation  in  opposition  to  the 
so-called  medicare  plan  which  the  con- 
ferees are  presently  considering  is  that 
of  E>r.  John  L.  Falls,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  which  worked  out  the 
Minnesota  implementation  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act.  I  mclude  the  following  letter 
from  Dr.  John  L.  Falls  of  Red  Wing. 
Minn.,  in  opposition  to  the  medicare  ap- 
proach to  social  security : 

The  iNTiaiSTATE  Clinic 
Red  Wing,  Minn.,  Sept.  18. 1964. 
Hon.  Albert  Quix, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Al:  In  the  coming  weeks  you  will  un- 
doubtedly be  asked  about  medical  care  for 
our  older  clUzens,  and  your   opponent  wlU 
undoubtedly  espovise  medicare.    As  chairman 
of    the    committee    which    worked    out    tbe 
Minnesota  Implementation  of  the  Kerr-Mllls 
Act,  I  learned  a  good  deal  about  the  socio- 
economic problems  Involved  and  the  elderly 
population  characterlsUcs  of  tbls  State.     It 
became  clear  that  what  our  older  cltleens 
fear,  and  rlghUy  so.  Is  a  catastrophic  Ulness— 
one  req\ilring  long  hospitalization   and  re- 
habilitation, or  the  need  to  continue  some 
medication  for  tbe  rest  of  their  lives.     It  is 
not  tbe  nareup  of  sinus  trouble,  or  a  bout  of 
Intestinal    flu    that   worries    them,    but    the 
prospect  of  a  serious  stroke,  a  bad  heart  at- 
tack, a  fractured  nip,   cancer,   and  diseases 
of  tbat  magnitude.     Aocordlngly,  we  drafted 
and  passed  a  Kerr-Mllls  medical  assistance 
to  tbe  aged  which  went  Into  effect  JTily  1, 
1964.    This  medical  assistance  to  tbe  aged  act 
pledges  to  any  Mlnnesotan  over  65,  whose  in- 
dependence would  be  threatened  by  the  ex- 
pense of  a  major  Ulness,  unlimited  and  com- 
plete coverage  of  any  and  aU  health  care  ex- 
pense after  be  has  incurred  »200  of  health 
care    expense   in   a    12 -month   period.      This 
limits  the  expense  to  tbe  indlvldxial   to  an 
amount   tbat   most   can    handle.     However, 
when  major   Ulness   strikes.   It   makes   their 
Individual  plight  a  matter  of  legitimate  pub- 
lic concern,  and  they  sign  no  Hen   against 
their  property  to  obtain  this  help.    For  those 
who  cannot  meet  the  first  SZOO  of  health  care, 
tbe  local  board  can  waive  tbls  requirement. 
There  ts  no  time  limit  to   tbe  benefits,   as 
there  would  be  under  medicare.     Oxir  con- 
cern with  tbe  patient  and  ivls  Ulness  Is  total 
and  continuing— not  partial  and  limited  to 
46   or   60  days.     Tbe  Minnesota   Kerr-Mllls 
implementation  ranks  with  the  finest  drafted 
by  any  State.     It  requires  no  apologies.     It 
can  be  modified  or  made  more  flexible  ad- 
ministratively as  experience  Is  gained  under 
Its   present  provisions.     As  other  forces   In 
our  society  Improve  tbe  economic  weU -being 
of  our  retired  dtlaen,  such  as  more  wide- 
spread purchase  ot  private  insurance  during 
tbe  working  ye«urs.  prepaid  retirement  pay- 
ments as  fringe  benefits  during  tbe  working 
years,  prepaid  health  insurance  tbat  protects 
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ttM  worker  after  retirement,  tlie  number  of 
our  senior  oltlaens  who  need  public  belp  will 
suT^y  decrease.  To  this  extent  the  Karr- 
Mllla  medical  wMlet&nee  to  the  agad  does 
not  neoeesarUy  tmr*  to  rencudn  a  ifkxfre  and 
permanent  fixture  on  the  American  scene. 
It  might  Intereat  you  to  know  that  during 
the  14  years  from  1949  through  1960,  though 
the  number  at  Mlnnesotans  over  65  grew  at 
twice  the  rate  of  the  general  p>opulatlon,  the 
number  requiring  old-afje  aslstanre  dropp>ed 
20  p>crcent.  Why  did  this  drop  occur?  Be- 
cause In  our  Increasingly  affluent  society  we 
In  Minnesota  are  Increasingly  able  to  take 
care  of   ourselves. 

The  defects  of  the  medicare  proposal  are 
these: 

1.  It  Is  not  medical  care,  as  Its  name  Im- 
plies, but  Is  limited  to  temporary  hospital 
and  niuislng  home  care.  It  does  not  cover 
drugs,  doctor  or  dentist  bills,  surgeons  fees, 
house  calls,  etc.  In  fact.  It  covers  only  25 
to  30  percent  of  the  health  care  cost  of  the 
Indlvldtial.  It  Is  obviously  a  cruel  hoax  to 
hold  this  forth  to  the  electorate  as  the 
answer  to  major  Illness  expense  Involving  our 
senior  citizens. 

2.  Medicare  departs  completely  with  the 
traditional  concept  governing  social  secur- 
ity. Up  until  now,  our  workers  have  been 
subjected  to  this  payroll  tax  on  the  basis 
that  these  dollars  would  be  returned  at  a 
later  time.  It  l8  a  dangerous  precedent  to 
start  taking  more  dollars  out  of  the  pay- 
check for  the  promise  of  a  federally  deter- 
mined service  at  some  future  time. 

3.  Medicare  would  fpjarantee  a  service 
which  the  Federal  Government  does  not  have 
the  facUltlee,  equipment,  or  personnel  to 
provide.  This  Is  dangerou.s  to  the  fiscal 
soundness  of  the  program.  As  deficits 
moiuited,  rather  than  ral.se  the  tax  to  cov«r 
the  true  ooat.  there  would  be  mounting 
pressure  to  take  over  the  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, and  possibly  the  personnel  providing 
this  service.  Do  we.  as  a  free  society,  really 
want  that? 

4.  Medicare  Is  not  a  "free"  or  painless  solu- 
tion to  the  F>roblem,  despite  what  proponents 
Imply.  It  would  require  a  hefty  Increase  In 
the  social  security  payroll  tnx  at  once,  and 
even  larger  Increases  In  the  future  To  begin 
With,  It  would  take  $70  more  per  year  from 
the  Individual  p>aylng  on  the  new  maximum 
amount.  Is  this  logical?  The  social  security 
tax  Is  a  flat  payroll  tax  It  Is  the  most  re- 
gressive tax  on  the  books  today  It  Is  applied 
at  a  constant  rate  on  the  first  part  of  a 
worker's  Income,  and  It  allows  no  exemptions 
for  number  of  dependents,  for  Illness  expense, 
for  other  taxes  that  have  to  be  met — or  any 
of  the  relief  that  makes  the  ernduated  In- 
come tax  more  equitable  The  social  security 
tax  falls  heaviest  on  the  worker  who  earns 
the  least,  for  It  covers  hla  entire  Income.  Is 
this  the  tax  that  sh(5uld  be  used  to  solve 
one  of  our  society's  major  sfK-lal  problems? 

5.  Medicare  ha.s  no  prcjvl.slon  to  prevent 
double  Insurance  or  profitable  Illness.  It 
would  be  tempting  for  many  of  tho.se  over 
65  who  now  carry  prlv.ite  In.siirnnre  i  fiO  per- 
cent of  them  have  private  hospitalization 
coverage)  to  keep  up  their  policies  and  col- 
lect their  Insurance  benefits  as  a  rfward  for 
being  sick  while  the  social  security  fund 
picked  up  the  tab  for  their  hospital  bill.  We 
carefully  prevented  this  po.s.slblllty  under 
Minnesota  Kerr-MUIs  by  Rtlpulatlntj  that  all 
benefits  from  any  private  Insunince  must 
be  first  applied  to  the  bill  before  any  pub- 
lic funds  could  be  used. 

6.  Medicare  would  remove  approximately 
$36  million  a  year  from  Minnesota's  economy 
via  Increased  social  security  taxes.  One  and 
one-half  million  people  in  the  State  pay  the 
tax.  The  mean  wage  on  which  It  was  paid  In 
1961  was  $a,740,  but  one-fourth  of  the  people 
who  are  subject  to  the  tax  paid  It  on  the 
maximum  wage.    By  booetlng  the  maximum 


w«c*  oubject  to  tax  to  $6,600,  and  Increasing 
tbe  tax  Ode-fourth  percent,  the  number  or 
dollara  flowlnc  out  of  the  State  la  oonaerva- 
Uvely  put  at  $36  million  per  year.  This  goes 
a  lon«  way  toward  a\illlfyinc  the  expected 
beneflta  of  the  Income  tax  reduction,  for 
nuiny  of  theee  people  who  would  p>ay  the  big 
Increase  In  social  security  pay  UtOe.  If  any. 
Income  tax  In  the  first  place. 

These  are  the  economic  realities  which 
make  the  medicare  prop>opRl  a  fiscal  farce, 
and  you  can  be  of  great  service  to  all  your 
constituents  by  protecting  the  younger  work- 
ers from  this  payroll  grab,  and  working  to 
increase  the  scope  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Kerr-Mllls  Act.  the  only  mechanism  provid- 
ing total  care. 

With  kindest  personal  regards, 

John  L.  Palls.  M.D. 


G>iigres>BiaB  Harold  R.  ColBer  Reports  1$ 
the  People  of  the  lOtb  Dittrict  4 
Illinois 


Loans  to  Optometry  Students 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Sevtember  29.  1964 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
bill  \a  pending  before  the  House  which 
provides  loans  to  students  of  optometry. 
I  wholeheartedly  support  this  legisla- 
tion and  strongly  urge  Its  passage  by  this 
body. 

The  bill.  H.R.  8546,  authorizes  loans  up 
to  $2,000  a  year  to  students  of  optometry 
and  It  establishes  the  admlni.stratlon  of 
this  program  under  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Education  Assi.stance  Act. 

This  legislation  Is  vitally  needed.  To- 
day we  are  short  on  trained  optometrists. 
It  is  generally  recognized  In  the  profes- 
sion that  we  need  one  optometrist  for 
every  7,000  of  our  citizens  In  order  to 
render  adequate  care.  However,  today 
we  have  only  1  optometrist  for  every 
10.300  people. 

H.R.  854<J  will  help  solve  the  problem 
In  at  least  two  ways  by  providing  more 
money  in  loans  to  these  students  and  by 
giving  a  3-year  grace  period  after  gradu- 
ation during  which  time  no  repayment 
of  the  loan  Is  required 

The  optometrist  affects  the  lives  of 
nearly  every  American.  Ho  performs  65 
to  70  percent  of  all  pye.slRht  examina- 
tions In  the  United  States.  TThe  optom- 
etrist does  75  percent  of  all  contact  lense 
work.  He  performs  80  percent  of  all 
work  In  orthoptics  and  visual  training. 
In  short  about  three-fourths  of  all  per- 
sons who  seek  vision  care  turn  first  to 
an  optometrist. 

The  optometrist  renders  about  85  per- 
cent of  all  eyesight  treatment  to  the 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  In  every 
branch:  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

Statistics  show  that  the  number  of 
optometrists  In  the  United  States  Is  de- 
clining in  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
our  population. 

H.R.  8546  certainly  docs  not  solve  com- 
pletely this  growing  shortage  of  optom- 
etrists. However,  this  program  of  lib- 
eralized loans  to  students  will  help  con- 
siderably, and  I  am  hopeful  the  bill  will 
receive  strong  support  In  the  House. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  iLLrwois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1964 

Mr.  CX>LIJ:ER,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  submit  herewith  the  report  bo  the 
residents  of  the  10th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  covering  a  r^sum^  of  ma- 
jor legislation  and  my  activities  as  their 
Representative  In  Washington. 

The  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress 
convened  the  first  Tuesday  in  January 
and  extended  more  than  9  months  be- 
fore Its  preelection  adjournment.  The 
combined  1st  and  2d  sessions  were  the 
longest  In  peacetime  history.  Adjourn- 
ment of  the  1st  session  did  not  come  un- 
til Christmas  Eve,  leaving  less  than  3 
weeks  between  sessions  instead  of  the 
usual  3  or  4  months. 

Several  legislative  projirams  which 
were  instituted  under  the  administration 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy  became 
law  during  the  first  6  months  d  this 
year. 

The  Ux  bill  of  1963,  which  was  written 
last  year  by  the  Hoxxse  Ways  and  Means 
Commltt.ee.  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
was  adopted  with  few  changes  in  the 
Senate  and  subsequently  returned  for 
final  passage  In  late  January.  Follow- 
ing the  enactment  of  this  Important  leg- 
islation, the  administration's  civU  rights 
bill,  which  had  been  passed  out  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  late  last  year,  came 
to  the  floor  and  was  flnaDy  passed  after 
several  days  of  heated  debate  during 
which  time  14  amendments  were  adopt- 
ed. It  was  signed  into  law  by  President 
Johnson  on  July  4. 

Later  in  this  report,  I  will  outline  oth- 
er major  legislative  action  of  the  second 
session  of  this  Congress. 

While  the  Federal  budget  announced 
by  President  Johnson  was  $98.6  billion. 
slightly  lilgher  than  that  of  the  previous 
year,  Federal  spending  is  actually  well 
over  $6  billion  above  what  Congress  ap- 
propriated. It  Is  $23  billion  higher  than 
President  Elsenhower's  suggested  1961 
fiscal  budget  which  will  carry  the  total 
spending  figure  to  $105  billion  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  This  exceeds  the 
highest  spending  during  World  War  n 
and  promises  a  deficit  of  nearly  $10  bil- 
lion which  is  twice  the  deficit  of  the  cur- 
'•ent  fiscal  year.  Significant  is  the  fact 
tliat  this  budget  contains  $6  billion  in 
Federal  agency  expremsion  for  the  fiscal 
year  which  began  on  July  1.  Whether 
one  likes  It  or  not.  the  sale  of  $2.3  billion 
in  Government  assets  and  an  additional 
billion  dollars  In  trick  bookkeeping  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  were 
used  to  make  the  budget  figure  look 
lower.  This  was  because  CCC  losses  for 
fiscal  1964  are  more  than  $2>4  billion. 
Notwithstadlng  this  fact  the  budget 
asked  for  only  $1.1  billion  because  the 
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i^^inilnlstratlon  cancelled  out  $931  mil- 
lion in  interest  of  It  to  the  Treasury  by 
the  CCC.  It  Lb  interesting  to  note,  too, 
that  back-door  spending  of  $1.4  billion 
for  urban  renewal  will  actually  be  i>ald 
by  the  taxpayers  even  though  it  does  not 
show  up  In  the  budget.  These  facta  are 
not  generally  known  because  the  result 
will  not  show  up  until  the  turn  of  the 
year. 

Our  international  monetary  situation 
Is  still  the  source  of  great  concern  al- 
though it  is  qxUetly  being  tucked  aside 
this  election  year  of  1964.  UJ3.  gold 
stocks  have  been  reduced  from  $24.5  bil- 
lion to  a  current  reserve  of  slightly  more 
than  $15%  billion.  Presently,  our  legal 
gold  requirements  are  $14.62  billion 
which  includes  $12.7  required  for  our 
domestic  fiscal  needs  together  with  bor- 
rowing from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  foreign  currency  Iwrrowlng  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank,  and  foreign  cur- 
rency borrowing  by  the  Treasury.  This 
would  appear  to  leave  $833  million  but 
such  is  not  the  case  since  aggregate  for- 
eign claims  of  approximately  $26  billion 
are  outstanding  at  the  present  time. 
This  year  foreigners  have  drawn  only 
$50  million  from  our  gold  reserve  which 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
dollar  which  has  been  Inconvertible  at 
home  for  more  than  three  decades  has 
become  inconvertible  de  facto  abroad. 

Perh^js  the  readers  of  this  report 
might  wonder  why  I  am  presenting  this 
summary  of  our  domestic  and  interna- 
tional fiscal  situation  in  a  legislative  re- 
port of  this  nature.  I  do  so  because  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  afford  to  ignore  this 
situation  in  evaluating  the  legislative 
actions  of  the  Congress  obviously  because 
they  are  tempered — or  certainly  ought 
to  be^-by  these  fiscal  facts.  To  suggest 
that  there  is  no  direct  relationship  would 
be  folly.  In  fact,  ignoring  the  fiscal  prob- 
lems of  the  United  States  either  at  home 
or  abroad  in  legislative  deliberations 
would  merely  be  heading  blindly  toward 
economic  and  fiscal  chaos. 

In  the  presentation  of  this  report,  I 
shall  provide  a  breakdown  of  the  major 
legislative  activities  on  a  category  basis 
since  it  would  be  impossible  to  list  all 
important  legislation  in  these  respective 
areas. 

NATIONAL.     DETKNSK     AND     INTERNAL     SECtTBTTT 

Seventeen  bills  Including  authorization 
and  apprtH>riation  measures  will  prob- 
ably have  been  signed  Into  law  by  No- 
vember 1  of  this  year.  The  total  defense 
budget  for  fiscal  1964-65  is  $39.6  billion. 
Of  this  sum,  nearly  $17  billion  was  for 
procurement  and  construction  of  planes, 
missiles,  ships,  and  research  and  devel- 
opment. Another  $5  billion  has  been 
earmarked  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  1965  re- 
search, develofwnent,  construction,  and 
administration.  This  includes  $2.6  bil- 
lion for  the  Apollo  man-to-moon  project. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will 
draw  an  additional  $2.6  billion  and  an- 
other billion  and  a  half  is  earmarked  for 
construction  projects  at  Armed  Forces 
bases  at  home  and  abroad. 

INTXaNAL    ATTAIXS 

The  major  legislation  in  this  area  was 
the  authorization  of  $3.25  biUion  for 
foreign  aid  and  a  proposal  to  provide  a 


$750  million  Increase  in  the  lending  cap- 
ital of  the  International  Development 
Association  along  with  16  other  partici- 
pating nations.  A  Wl  to  increase  UB. 
participation  In  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  and  an  expansion  of 
Peace  Corps  operating  costs  to  $115  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1965  were  approved  and 
signed  Into  law. 

Interestingly  enough  was  a  House  joint 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  every  effort  be  made  to  obtain 
payment  of  dues  of  delinquent  nations, 
including  the  Soviet  Union,  was  adopted. 
It  provides  for  pressing  for  the  penalty 
of  the  voting  rights  in  the  General  As- 
sembly for  those  who  fail  to  pay.  How- 
ever, it  will  be  more  Interesting  to  see 
whether  a  conscientious  and  determined 
effort  will  be  made  to  force  the  "dead 
beat"  nations  in  the  United  Nations  to 
pay  their  dues  as  well  as  special  assess- 
ments since  the  United  States  has  been 
the  prime  contributor  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  UJI. 

KATIONAI.   BOONOMT 

Never   before    in   the   history   of   the 
country  has  as  much  legislation  been  en- 
acted in  a  single  session  of  Congress  to 
deal  with  economic  programs  as  well  as 
provide  the  means  of  increasing  or  ex- 
tending  revenues.     A   bill   creating  an 
Office  of  Econwnic  Opportunity,  better 
known  as  the  antipoverty  program,  was 
passed  in  the  simi  of  $947.5  million  for 
fiscal  1965.    An  authorization  to  provide 
$1.1  billion  armually  for  fiscal  years  1966- 
67  as  the  Federal  contribution  to  con- 
struction costs  of  State  highways  and 
various  road  projects  was  approved  along 
with  the  extension  for  3  years  of  aid  to 
States  and  communities  in  the  amount  of 
$75  million  for  the  construction  of  air- 
ports on  a  matchlng-fund  basis.     An- 
other bill  to  Increase  from  33%  to  65 
percent  the  subsidy  for  construction  of 
fishing  vessels  was  w)proved,  including 
an  extension  program  for  5  years  to  July 
1,  1968,  with  authorization  of  $10  million 
annually.    In  the  area  of  our  domestic 
economy  were  several  bills  which  were 
reported  by  the  committee  of  which  I  am 
a  member.    Ways  and  Means.  Including 
the   1964  tax  bill  discussed  previously; 
extension  ef  current  schedule  of  excise 
taxes  on  liquor,  cigarettes,  automobiles 
and  parts,  telephone  service,  and  airline 
tickets.   The  committee  also  voted  to  Im- 
pose taxes  on  the  purchase  of  ^rtain 
foreign  securities  as  well  as  a  3-yeiT  pro- 
posal of  $375  million  in  grants  and  loans 
to   States    and   communities   for    mass 
transit  facilities.    Needless  to  say,  it  is 
again   necessary   to   raise   the   national 
debt  by  $9  bilhon  from  $315  billion  to 
$324  billion  for  fiscal  year  ending  July 
1.  1965.    This  represents  an  overall  high 
in  the  public  debt  and  an  aggregate  in- 
crease in  the  debt  ceihng  of  $24  billion 
In  2  years'  time. 

GOVERNMENTAL    REORGANIZATION 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  the 
major  piece  of  legislation  in  this  field 
although  11  others  were  approved  and 
signed  Into  law,  Including  an  act  to  In- 
crease and  adjust  basic  pay  rates  of 
postal  and  classified  employees  as  well  as 
officers  of  all  three  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 


SOCXAL    SICUmlTT,    BXALTH   AMT>   PTTBLIC   'WXL.FAKX 

In  the  area  of  social  security,  both  the 
House-  and  the  Senate-passed  biUs  to  in- 
crease monthly  payments  to  19%  million 
old-age  survivors  and  disability  bene- 
ficiaries. It  also  liberalizes  eligibility 
provisions  and  lowers  the  retirement  age 
of  widows  to  60  yeara  This,  of  course, 
meajis  Increasing  the  social  security  tax 
again  beginning  January  1.  1965,  and 
continuing  on  a  rising  scale  thereafter 
to  1971.  As  of  the  time  this  report  was 
written,  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
had  not  reached  any  agreemwit  with 
regard  to  the  medicare  provisions  under 
theblU. 

In  a  separate  Item  of  legislation.  Con- 
gress extended  to  June  30, 1967.  authority 
of  the  HEW  to  provide  temporary  as- 
sistance to  XJS.  citizens  returning  from  a 
foreign  country  under  emergency  hard- 
ship circimistances.  Both  Houses  also 
extended  to  June  30,  1967.  the  provision 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  permitting 
States  to  transfer  dependent  children 
from  unsuitable  foster  homes  to  non- 
profit Institutions. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
was  extended  for  3  jrears  to  July  1,  1967. 
and  Increased  authorization  for  college 
student  loans  from  $135  million  current- 
ly to  $195  million  for  fiscal  1969. 

VETDLANS   Ain>    B^YICXMEN 

Pay  Increases  totaling  $275  million 
monthly  for  all  men  and  officers  In  the 
Armed  Forces  was  approved  and  became 
law  in  midyear.  The  bill  excQ>ted  those 
In  the  service  less  than  2  years,  however. 
Approved  also  was  a  5-year,  $5  million 
I>er  year  program  of  aid  to  States  on  a 
matching  basis  for  nursing  home  facil- 
ities and  State  veteran  homes,  and  an- 
other measure  which  liberalizes  non- 
service-connected  pensions  for  needy 
veterans  and  widows,  and  revising  limits 
of  permissible  Income  without  loss  of 
pension.  HJl.  2664,  a  bill  exempting 
from  draft  induction  a  sole  surviving  son 
of  a  family  whose  father  died  as  a  result 
of  military  service  was  enacted  Into  law. 
Congress  also  voted  to  raise  the  author- 
ized strength  of  the  Cadet  Corps  of  the 
UB.  Air  Force  and  Military  Academies 
and  fixing  the  period  of  obligated  serv- 
ice now  at  5  years. 

AcaicrrLTURE 

Most  controversial  and  Important  of 
farm  legislation  this  past  session  was  the 
passage  of  the  bill  which  cMitinues  cot- 
ton price  support  and  the  subsidy  for 
exporters  as  well  as  providing  a  new  sub- 
sidy for  danestic  processors.  In  the 
same  bill  was  an  authorization  for  a  new 
wheat  marketing  program  to  maintain 
a  $2-a-bushel  price  support  domestically 
and  a  minimum  of  $1.55  for  export. 
Other  agricultural  bills  included  one  re- 
quiring registration  of  all  pesticides  be- 
fore they  can  be  sold  to  the  public,  ex- 
tension of  the  food-for-peace  program, 
and  a  bill  to  permit  the  purchase  of 
process  food  grains  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  donaticm  under 
domestic  welfare  and  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. Because  of  the  rfiarp  drop  tn  do- 
mestic beef  prices,  a  bill  restricting  im- 
portation of  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and  muttcwi 
to  6.5  percent  of  dwnestic  consumption 
was  passed  as  a  compromise  to  several 
more  restrictive  import  bills. 
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Most  important  ol  the  natural  resource 
legislation  was  Senate  bill.  S.  4.  estab- 
lishing a  national  wilderness  reservation 
system  on  S5  mlllioa  acres  closed  to  com- 
mercial use  and  retained  In  their  pre- 
serrative  state.  In  other  bipartisan  sup- 
ported legislation,  authorization  of  a  10- 
year.  $82.5  million  program  to  finance 
water  resource  research  centers  in  col- 
leges and  universities  was  approved  as 
was  a  $2  billion  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  to  assist  States  in  developing 
outdoor  recreation  programs.  Senate 
Mil.  S.  1363,  providing  for  increased  pay- 
ments to  counties  in  which  wildlife 
refuges  are  located  became  law  this  year, 
also. 

BUls  which  I  Introduced  during  the 
88th  Congress  were: 

H.R.  1904.  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  exclude  from  gross  Income 
gain  from  sale  of  his  principal  residence 
by  a  taxpayer  at  age  60.  Included  as 
provision  In  Revenue  Act  of  1964. 

H.R.  3286,     Commission     on     Aircraft 
^  Noise. 

HJl.  3927,  to  provide  for  medical  and 
hospital  care  through  voluntary  health 
insurance. 

H.R.  5501.  for  the  relief  of  Wleslawa 
Marianna  Borczon.  Approved  and  signed 
Into  law  July  11.  1964. 

HJl.  5986.  amend  duty  on  broom  corn. 
Passed  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

H.R  6490.  repeal  excise  tax  on 
communications. 

H  Ji.  692S,  increase  the  amount  of  out- 
side earnings  under  social  security. 

H.R.  8204.  remove  Inequities  from  Fed- 
eral Employees  Compensation  Act  for 
survivors. 

HJl.  8535.  right  to  be  represented  by 
an  attorney  before  Federal  agencies. 

H.R.  9804,  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Amend  benefits  for  a  per- 
son forced  to  retire  at  60  years. 

HJl.  9805,  amend  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  deduct  higher  education 
expenses, 

HJl.  9978,  amend  Internal  Revenue 
Code  relating  to  manufacturers  excise 
tax  on  TV  sets. 

H.R.  10838.  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act.  1921. 

HJl.  11385,  e.stabllsh  a  U.S.  mint  In 
Lake  or  Cook  County,  El. 

H.R.  11767.  amend  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962. 

H.R.  12512,  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  Increase  widows'  benefits. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Since  the  ConKress  has  jurisdiction  in 
many  areas  in  legislation  afifecting  the 
District  of  Columbia,  it  passed  a  dozen 
major  items  of  legislation  ranging  from 
pay  increases  for  District  of  Columbia 
teachers  and  Metropolitan  Police  and 
Plre  Departments,  to  strengthening  en- 
forcement procedures  against  owners  of 
unsafe  structures  in  the  District.  Bills 
to  permit  suspension  or  dismissal  of  un- 
ruly school  pupils,  increase  the  number 
of  man-dog  teams  authorized  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  Department, 
and  legislation  permitting  principals  and 
teachers  to  use  reasonable  force  in  main- 
taining   order    in   public    schools    were 


PMsed  in  the  House  but  did  not  get 
through  the  Soiate  this  year. 

PSBSOMAI.    ■XPOKT 

The  spring  and  summer  months  of 
1964  were  maiiced  by  the  greatest  Influx 
of  tourists  of  any  erf  my  8  srears  in  the 
Congress.  The  lOth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  has  the  largest  population 
of  any  In  Illinois  and  Is  among  the  larg- 
est congressional  districts  in  the  country, 
naturally  had  perhaps  the  largest  num- 
ber of  visitors  than  any  district  of  its 
distance  from  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Families  who  normally  spend  their  va- 
cations in  other  sections  of  the  country 
came  to  Washmgton  en  route  to  the 
World's  Pair  in  New  York  this  year  in 
great  numbers.  Our  guest  book  shows 
more  than  500  residents  of  our  district 
visited  my  ofiBce  where  members  of  my 
staff  arranged  for  visits  to  the  White 
House,  Gallery  passes  for  both  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  tours  of  places  of  his- 
torical interest  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Congressional  mall,  expected  to  be 
heavier  this  election  year  than  in  pre- 
vious years,  actually  maintained  a 
normal  volume.  The  number  of  per- 
sonal problems  with  tlie  various  agencies 
of  Oovemment  referred  to  us  by  consti- 
tuents during  the  course  of  the  year 
increased  sharply,  however.  These 
range  from  matters  pertaining  to  as- 
sistance in  social  security,  immigration, 
and  servicemen  and  veterans'  requests. 
Each  of  these  was  handled  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  and  every  passible  assist- 
ance given  each  inquiry. 

In  closing,  let  me  state  that  while  the 
2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress  was 
marked  by  certain  achievements  and  ad- 
mitted failures,  we  must  expect  to  make 
even  more  difficult  decisions  next  year. 
New  crises  in  many  areas  of  the  world 
have  cast  their  shadow  over  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and  the  need  for  changes  in  our 
posture  abroad. 

Although  this  report  appears  to  be 
lengthy.  It  Is  actually  but  a  brief  and 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  legislative 
activity  of  the  Congress  during  the  past 
year.  PV)r  this  reason,  my  office  is  pre- 
pared to  provide  detailed  information 
on  any  and  all  bills  of  special  Interest 
to  my  corvstituents.  Requests  may  be 
made  either  by  wrltlriK  to  my  Washing- 
ton office,  room  1028.  Longworth  House 
OCBce  Building,  Washington.  DC,  or  by 
telephoning  my  district  office  at  749- 
4115. 


Captive  Nations 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23. 1964 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
fMr.  Brat]  and  the  others  here  for  tak- 
ing this  time  to  expound  on  a  great  mal- 
ady which  aflllcts  the  world  today.  All 
through  our  history  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  has  been  the  essence  of 


our  development  Tills  principle  w 
part  and  parcel  of  the  settling  of  America 
and  part  and  parcel  of  the  founding  of 
this  great  Nation.  It  has  figured  In  our 
history  because  of  the  very  nature  of  our 
democratically  goremed  Republic,  it  is 
the  foundation  of  our  international  re- 
lations and  it  is  the  basic  reason  for  our 
partlclpatlon  in  the  varloiis  conflicts 
throughout  our  history — Including  the  ' 
Spanish -American  War.  two  World  Wars, 
and  the  Korean  episode.  And  now,  we 
are  attempting  to  preserve  this  principle 
in  South  Vietnam. 

America,  as  a  nation,  does  not  wish  to 
conquer.  It  does  not  wish  to  encourage 
or  to  extend  the  principle  of  dictatorship. 
It  wishes  only  to  preserve  the  freedom  of 
other  peoples.  In  accordance  with  my 
strong  belief  in  this  fundamental  con- 
cept of  self-determination,  I  wish  to  Join 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  Brat],  and  all  others  here 
in  a  reassertlon  of  this  principle  and  a 
reassurance  to  all  of  the  good  people  now 
suffering  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
captive  nations. 


Vrjit  Registration,  Votins 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or   OKOKGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  29.  1964 

Mr.  HAOAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  this  country,  it  is  tragically  true  that 
many  of  our  eligible  citizens  fall  to  regis- 
ter and  vote. 

My  frlaid,  Mr.  W.  H.  Champion,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Dublin,  Oa.. 
Courier-Hersild,  published  an  editorial  on 
September  21  in  which  he  urged  the 
I>eople  of  Laurens  County.  Ga..  to  take  a 
greater  Interest  by  registering  to  vot*. 

His  tx)lnts  are  well  taken,  and  I  would 
like  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress  to 
read  his  fine  editorial : 

InrmiKST  IM  VoTtNC  Here 

The  report  by  Tax  Coirunlssloner  R  C  Gar- 
rard that  Laurens  County  ha«  now  approxl- 
rruiteiy  16,000  registered  voters  suggests  that 
more  and  more  we  are  becoming  Interested  In 
the  exercise  of  the  voting  privilege  and  duty 

We  sincerely  hope  tliat  this  Ls  true  and 
that  In  the  general  election  in  November,  and 
In  all  subsequent  elections  and  primaries,  the 
people  of  this  country — and  area— will  take 
the  trouble  to  do  what  they  ought  to  do  as  a 
free  people — vote. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  when  we  will 
reach  the  saturation  point  Ln  registrations  In 
Laurens  County,  or  when  wlil  every  eligible 
person  be  registered  to  vote? 

A  check  Into  the  statistics  of  Laurens 
County  shows  that  we  are  not  yet  100  percent 
registered.  In  fact,  we  have  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  potentially  eligible  people 
now  registered  to  vote  in  elections  and  prl- 
marleB. 

Here  are  some  figures  that  may  be  Interest- 
ing, thanks  to  help  from  the  Carnegla  Li- 
brary and  our  own  collection  of  statistics. 

There  were — and  we  say  were  because  we 
know  there  are  more  now — 33.313  of  us  in 
Laurens  County  according  to  the  19<K)  census. 
Of  that  number.  12.861  were  17  years  of  age 
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or  under,  and  thus  ineligible  to  register  to 

vote. 

But  in  19*0  there  wor«  1,951  who  were  from 
16  to  17  yean  of  age  and  are  now  eligible  to 
register  to  TOte. 

That  leave*  10,B00  of  tii«  underaged  In 
I960  who  are  still  underage  aa  far  as  voting 
13  concerned. 

By  a  little  subtraction  we  can  see  that 
according  to  the  1960  ngures  there  are  po- 
tentially 21,431  people  in  Laurena  County 
who  are  eligible  to  register  and  vote;  but 
we    have    approximately    16.000. 

The  births  over  the  paat  4  years  have  out- 
numbered the  deaths  in  the  county,  and  the 
number  of  adults  who  have  moved  \n  has 
been  more  than  thoee  who  moved  out.  So 
we  can  safely  conclude,  we  think,  that  our 
total  population  Is  greater  than  the  32.313 
figures  of  1960,  and  hence  we  have  a  larger 
number  of  potential  voters  than  the  21.413 
as  calculated  from  the  1960  census. 

While  we  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  so 
many  people  have  made  themsclvea  eligible 
to  vote,  we  still  have  a  sizable  number  who 
are  not!  And  certelnly  we  have  not  reached 
the  saturation  point  that  no  further  regis- 
trations can  be  expected. 

It  remain*  for  us  to  stand  fast  to  the  Idea 
tliat  free  people  should  act  the  part  of  free 
people,  and  while  enjoying  the  beneflU  of  a 
free  country  to  exercise  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations of  a  free  people. 

The  Increased  registration  here  Is  a 
healthy  sign,  and  the  interest  in  voting  when 
the  ballot  boxes  are  brought  out  U  also  a 
healthy  algn.  But  we  have  not  yet  reached 
the  point  that  we  can  sit  back  in  the  calm 
asfluraixce  that  we  are  doing  all  that  we 
should  to  maintain  and  strengthen  a  free 
America.  It  U  a  continuing  battle  to  keep 
what  la  our  heritage  from  oiir  forebears  who 
cherished  freedom  aa  something  well  worth 
fighting  for. 

And  we  can  well  remember  that  freedom  is 
not  always  lost  on  battlefields  with  thunder- 
ing g\ma  and  bursting  shells;  usually  It  is 
lost  because  a  country's  people  lose  their 
interest  in  working  to  keep  what  they  have. 


we  pray  Thee.  O  Lord,  that  the  strength, 
faith  and  energy  derived  therefrom  shall  be 
used  for  constructive  and  not  destructive 
purposes.     Amen. 


Thankigiving  Day  Prayer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29.  1964 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Fred  Ra- 
datz  is  a  lifelong  friend  and  neighbor  of 
mine  who  works  the  farm  on  which  his 
pioneer  father  settled  many  years  ago. 

As  a  man  of  the  soil.  Fred  Radatz  has 
had  much  opportunity  to  reflect  upon 
nature  and  to  feel  closer  to  the  Almighty 
than  do  many  of  us. 

The  other  day,  as  we  spoke  together, 
Mr.  Radatz  recited  to  me  a  Thanksgiving 
Day  prayer  he  had  composed.  As  a  re- 
ligious man  he  believes  that  food  Is  a 
blessing  which  is  given  by  Him  to  provide 
us  with  strength  and  energy  to  do  our 
work  in  peace  and  not  to  destroy  each 
other. 

Mr.  Radatz'  prayer  follows: 

THANKSCrVING   DAT    PRATB* 

We  thank  thee,  O  Lord,  that  Thou  hast 
given  the  fanners  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  wisdom  to  understand  some  of 
the  secrete  of  nature  so  that  they  can  raise 
enough  food  to  supply  the  people  who  live 
therein.     And  while  we  partake  of  that  food 


Winaijic  the  Cold  War:  The  U.S.  Ideolog- 
ical OffeBMTC — The  Communist  Chal- 
leB«e,lI  

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

Otr    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  29.  1964 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  are 
the  basic  elements  of  the  Communist 
strategy  for  winning  the  cold  war — a 
strategy  that  employs  ideological  as  well 
as  military  and  economic  weapons? 

What  part  do  the  ideological  ele- 
ments— Communist  doctrine,  propa- 
ganda and  political  agitation — play  in 
that  strategy? 

What  can  the  U.S.  Government  do  to 
counter  Communist  efforts  on  this  non- 
military  plane? 

What  role  can  private  initiative — ^busi- 
ness, labor,  the  academic  community, 
and  other  private  organizations — play  in 
the  struggle  to  win  men's  minds? 

The  answers  to  such  questions  were 
sought  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  Movements 
during  the  initial  part  of  a  study  which 
we  initiated  in  March  1963. 

To  obtain  the  answers,  the  subcommit- 
tee invited  a  cross- section  of  leaders  in 
business.  Industry,  labor,  and  in  com- 
munications, as  well  as  writers,  com- 
mentators, and  other  interested  persons, 
to  present  their  views  In  open  hearings. 
The  hearings  opened  on  March  28, 
1963.  with  the  testimony  of  Edward  R. 
Murrow,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  and  continued  intermit- 
tently through  September  13.  In  the 
course  of  those  6  months,  the  subcom- 
mittee received  testimony  from  53  wit- 
nesses, as  follows:  ^ 

Thomas  Altken.  Jr.,  vice  president, 
INPOPLAN,  of  Interpublic,  Inc.,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Mariada  Arensberg,  executive 
secretary,  Cuban  Freedom  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  WnxiAM  H.  Ayues,  a  Represent- 
ative in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Stanley  Ballard,  secretary,  American 
Federation  of  Musicians,  AFL-CIO. 

Adrian  Berwick,  senior  editor,  the 
Reader's  Digest  International  editions, 
PleasantvlUe,  N.Y. 

Theodore  Bikel.  actor,  council  mem- 
ber. Actors'  Equity  Association. 

Ralf  Brent,  president.  Radio  New  York 
Worldwide,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Edward  S.  Butler,  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Information  Council  of  the 
Americas,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Leo  Cherne,  executive  director,  Re- 
search Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Louis  Cheskln,  of  Louis  Cheskin  Asso- 
ciates, Chicago,  ni. 


James  B.  Conkling,  president.  Inter-  ' 
national  Educational  Broadcasting  Corp., 
Sherman  Oaks,  Calif. 

Hon.  George  P.  Delaney,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Coordinator  on  International  Labor. 

Angus  Duncan,  executive  secretary. 
Actors'  Equity  Association. 

George  Englund,  motion  picture  pro- 
ducer-director, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Studios.  Culver  City,  Calif. 

Lionel  C.  Epstein,  attorney,  Ginsburg 
li  Leventhal.  Washington.  D.C.  and 
member  of  board  of  trustees  of  the  Ex- 
periment in  International  Living. 

Hy  Faine,  National  executive  secretary, 
American  Guild  of  Musical  Artists. 

Rudolph  PaupU  U.S.  Worker  Repre- 
sentative to  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization and  international  represent- 
ative. International  Association  of 
Machinists. 

Lloyd  A.  Free,  president.  Institute  tor 
International  Social  Research,  Prince- 
ton. NJ. 

John  W.  Gardner.  Chairman.  US.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  International  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  AlTalrs. 

Carl  Harms,  actor,  recording  secre- 
tary, Actors'  Equity  Associatlcm. 

Miss  MeUssa  Hayden,  prima  ballerina. 
New  York  City  Ballet  Co. 

Hal  Holbrook,  actor,  member  Actors' 
Equity  Association. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Holland,  president.  In- 
stitute of  International  Education,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Robert  T.  Holt,  department  of 
political  science.  University  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Earle  Hyman,  actor,  council  member. 
Actors'  Equity  Association. 

Richard  A.  Humphrey,  IMrectOT,  Com- 
mission on  International  Education, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Walter  Joyce,  managing  editor. 
Printers'  Ink,  New  Yort,  N.Y. 

Herman  Kenin,  president,  American 
Federation  of  Musicians,  APL-CIO. 

Dan  Lacy,  managing  director,  Amer- 
ican Book  Publishers  Council,  New  York. 
John  E.  Lawyer,  Acting  iMrector,  OtAce 
of  International  Organization  Affairs, 
International  Affairs  Bureau,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  Litchfield,  chairman  of 
the  board.  Governmental  Affairs  Insti- 
tute. 

John  McMullan,  news  director,  Wash- 
ington Bureau,  Knight  Newspapers. 

Henry  Mayers,  president,  the  Mayers 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  and  chairman, 
Cold  War  Council. 

Rosario  Mazzeo,  personnel  manager, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

George  Meaney,  president,  AFL-CIO. 
Herbert  C.  Merillat,  executive  director, 
American  Society  of  International  Law. 
H.  Philip  Mettger,  president.  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Institute. 

Dick  Moore,  editor.  Equity  magazine. 
John  D.  J.  Moore,  vice  president,  W.  R. 
Grace  Co.,   and  chairman,  U.S.  Inter- 
American  Council. 

Hon.  Edward  R.  Murrow,  Director,  U.S. 
Information  Agency. 

Stanley  Plesent,  Gteneral  Counsel  and 
Congressional  Liaison,  USIA. 
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Stanley  P.  Reed,  president.  Reed  Re- 
search Foundation,  and  president.  Tech- 
nology Audit  Corp.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  J.  Leonard  Reinsch,  CThairman. 
TJJS.  Advisory  Commission  on  Informa- 
tion. 

John  Richardson,  Jr.,  president,  Free 
Europe  Committee,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Hon.  James  Roosevelt,  a  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Kennlt  Roosevelt,  vice  president.  Gov- 
ernmental Flelations  Department,  Gulf 
Oil  Corp.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Robert  H.  School,  director  of  public  re- 
lations. Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey >, 
New  York. 

Eric  Sevareid,  author,  commentator, 
and  news  analyst.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Thomas  C.  Sorenson,  Deputy  Director 
for  Policy  and  Plans,  USIA. 

Miss  Blanche  Thebom,  concert  and 
opera  singer.  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

Dr.  Theodore  Vallance,  director.  Spe- 
cial Operations  Research  OflBce.  Ameri- 
can University,  Wsishlngton,  D.C. 

Hon.  George  L-P  Weaver,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  International 
Affairs. 

Eddie  Weston,  actor,  second  vice  pres- 
ident. Actors'  Equity  Association. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  received 
a  number  of  written  statements  which 
addressed  themselves  to  the  subject  un- 
der study  and  which  were  prepared  by 
clylc-mlndef*  citizens,  without  cost,  to 
the  UJS.  Government. 

The  testimony  of  witnesvses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  additional 
statements,  has  been  printed  imder  the 
title  "Winning  the  Cold  War:  The  U.S. 
Ideological  Offensive — Hearings  Before 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Or- 
ganizations and  Movements.  Parts  I 
Through  V."  Other  papers  submitted  to 
the  subcommittee  have  also  been  of  help 
to  its  members  and  were  retained  for  pos- 
sible future  publication. 

The  five  volumes  of  hearings  men- 
tioned above  make  fascinating  reading 
and  In  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  news 
correspondent,  point  to  several  far- 
reaching  conclusions. 

First,  that  ideological  activities — 
teaching  of  the  Communist  doctrine,  per- 
suading people  to  Its  cause,  and  moti- 
vating them  to  take  political  action  in 
support  of  Communist  objectives — con- 
stitute an  integral  and  eminent  part  of 
the  Communist  strategy  of  world  revo- 
lution. 

Second,  that  the  thrust  of  the  Com- 
munist Ideological  effort,  added  to  the 
impact  of  the  concurrent  revolutions  of 
the  20th  century  in  science,  education, 
communications,  and  rising  expectations 
of  the  masses  of  people  of  the  underde- 
veloped countries,  has  profoundly  Influ- 
enced the  entire  character  of  the  East- 
West  confrontation  and  created  serious 
challenge  for  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  This  conclusion — that 
the  nonmllitary  conflict  is  not  only  sig- 
nlflcant  but  may  prove  decisive  to  the 
outcome  of  the  global  struggle  between 
the  world  Conmiunlst  movement  and 
those  who  oppose  It — was  underscored  In 
a  statement  made  by  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  on  April  2.  1961,  and 
cited  by  one  of  the  witnesses  who  ap- 


peared before  our  subcommittee.     Pres- 
ident Kennedy  said: 

We  dare  not  fall  to  see  the  insidiouA  na- 
ture of  thla  new  and  deeper  struggle.  We 
dare  not  fall  to  grrasp  the  new  concepts,  the 
new  tools,  tiie  new  sense  of  urgency  we  will 
need  to  combat  It.  whether  In  Cuba  or  8outh 
Vietnam.  And  we  dare  not  fall  to  realize  It 
Is  this  struggle  which  Is  taking  place  every 
day  without  arms  or  fanfare.  In  thousands 
of  villages  and  markets  and  classroonns  all 
over  the  globe.  •  •  •  No  greater  task  faces 
this  Nation  or  this  administration  •  •  • 
Too  long  have  we  fixed  our  eyes  on  the  tra- 
ditional mUltary  needs;  on  the  armies  pre- 
pared to  cross  borders;  on  ml.s-slles  poised  for 
flight.  Now  It  should  be  clear  thLs  Is  no  long- 
er enough;  that  our  security  may  be  lost 
piece  by  piece,  country  by  country,  without 
the  firing  of  a  single  missile  or  the  cross- 
ing of  a  single  border. 

Third,  that  the  XJS  Government  has 
not  attempted  to  meet  the  nonmllitary 
challenge  posed  by  the  Communist  move- 
ment, and  to  advance  our  own  foreign 
policy  objectives  abroad,  with  anjrthlng 
approaching  a  well-coordinated  cam- 
paign of  the  size  and  scope  of  our  other 
foreign  F>olicy  imdertakinRS.  Rather,  In 
the  opinion  of  several  witnesses,  the  U.S. 
Government  has  pitted  a  handful  of  lim- 
ited, fragmented  and  frequently  unco- 
ordinated programs,  against  a  massive. 
Integrated,  worldwide  Communist  ideo- 
logical offensive. 

Fourth,  that  private  American  initia- 
tive, embodied  in  programs  conducted 
abroad  by  private  American  Individuals 
and  organizations,  may  play  a  vital  role 
In  deciding  the  outcome  of  the  cold 
war — and  that  this  realization  was  slowly 
beginning  to  produce  positive  results. 

These  broad  conclusions  emerged  from 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  our  subcommittee  during  the  ini- 
tial part  of  our  study.  This  does  not 
mean  that  all  of  the  witnesses  agreed 
upon  each  and  every  conclusion — nor 
even  that  two  or  more  witnesses  would 
define  any  single  conclusion  In  precisely 
the  manner  In  which  it  appears  above. 
Any  attempt  such  as  this  to  summarize 
the  rich  variety  of  views  and  Ideas  ad- 
vanced by  a  group  of  thoughtful  and 
well-Informed  persons  l.s  bound  to  do 
some  injustice  to  each  individual  pres- 
entation. The  same,  of  course,  applies 
to  the  membership  of  our  subcommittee. 
I  know  that  each  of  Its  members  could 
well  Improve  upon  this  summary. 

Nevertheless,  these  four  tentative  con- 
clusions became  the  base  from  which  the 
subcommittee  continued  its  study.  We 
were  fully  conscious  of  them  as  we  moved 
Into  the  next  phase  of  our  undertaking. 
That  phase  will  be  the  subject  of  part 
ni  of  my  report. 


How  the  Rotsuuit  Think — Part  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  29,  1964 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for- 
mer Senator  William  Benton,  of  Con- 
necticut, recently  returned  from  a  visit 


to  Moscow,  where  he  sp>ent  10  days  seek- 
ing the  answer  to  what  lies  behind  the 
"relaxation  of  tensions"  in  that  area. 
He  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  his  trip 
and  they  were  published  In  the  Hartford 
Courant. 

I  believe  they  represent  a  penetrating 
analysis  of  Soviet  strategy  and  give  an 
Interesting  picture  of  the  Russian  Pre- 
mier. I  therefore  submit  the  first  article 
for  the  Congressional  Record: 

How  THE  Russians  Think:  Mr.  Khrtj. 
sHCHirv's  "Status  Quo"  Mkans  "Freedom 
or  StTBvDisiON" — Part  I 

(By  William    Benton,   publisher   and  chair- 
man. Encyclopedia  Brltannlca) 

CFoTmer  U.S.  Senate*  WlUlain  Benton  has 
vUlted  the  U.S.S.R.  five  times  since  1955. 
During  hl«  last  Tlalt,  In  May,  he  interviewed 
40  top  Soviet  officials  In  10  days — including 
Chairman  Niklta  Khruahchev.  *'I  wanted  to 
see  for  myself  what  lies  behind  the  so-called 
relaxation  of  tension."  says  Benton.  "I 
didn't  argue.  I  listened.  I  Interjected  com- 
ment* and  objections  occasionally,  only  to 
help  strip  away  some  of  the  Soviet  propa- 
ganda." The  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  asked  Senator  Benton,  who  Is  now 
chairman  and  publisher  of  Encyclopedia 
Brltannlca.  and  is  also  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
UNESCO,  to  summarize  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  hU  Interviews.  This  is  the  first 
of  four  articles  on  his  talks  to  Russian 
leaders  ) 

New  York.  August  15 — Soviet  leaders  ex- 
pect to  achieve  victory  for  communism  with- 
out a  nuclear  encounter  with  the  West.  They 
believe  they  can  do  this  In  part  by  support- 
ing national  uprisings,  or  liberation  wars, 
conducted  by  guerrilla  forces  such  as  Castros. 

Chairman  Khrushchev's  strategy  for  over- 
coming the  Weet  was  enunciated  on  Janu- 
ary 6.  1961.  at  s  meeting  of  world  Communist 
leaders.    The  strategy  has  not  been  changed. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union 
It  became  clear  that  the  Chairman  Is  as 
convinced  as  ever — Red  China's  violent  reac- 
tion to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — that 
his  program  for  quietly  burying  capitalism 
can  be  accomplished  without  World  War  III. 
It  can  be  attained  In  an  atmosphere  of  peace- 
ful coexistence*— which  means  perpetuation 
of  the  cold  war — in  which  the  status  quo  of 
countries  Is  guaranteed  both  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  question  then  Is,  What  Is  the  defini- 
tion of  "stattis  quo"? 

When  I  met  In  Moscow  with  Chairman 
Khrushchev  he  went  Into  the  meaning  and 
slgnlflcance  of  "status  quo"  as  he  sees  it. 
He  spoke  at  length  and  with  great  warmth. 
He  began  by  referring  to  hie  meeting  In 
Vienna  with  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy In  the  spring  of   1961. 

"btpassrd"  bt  j.y.K. 

The  problem  of  "statiis  quo,"  Khrushchev 
said,  "Is  most  difficult  for  your  statesmen. 
They  must  face  up  to  It.  They  miost  solve 
It."  At  Vienna,  said  Khrushchev,  he  had 
felt  this  problem  most  acutely.  However. 
President  Kennedy  bypassed  It. 

"The  question  still  remains."  Khrushchev 
declared.  "It  remains  for  President  John- 
son " 

The  Chairman  stated:  "Mr.  Kennedy  tried 
to  argue  with  me  that  we  should  have  a 
status  quo.  This  Is  quite  correct.  I  don't 
deny  this  thesis.  But.  Mr.  Kennedy  gave  a 
meaning  to  It  of  his  own.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment on  December  31  last  year  published  R 
letter  on  not  changing  the  boundaries.  Isn't 
this  the  status  quo?  Seemingly  our  policies 
on  this  subject  of  boundaries — the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R. — are  the  same.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Kennedy  had  a  still  further  mean- 
ing to  the  status  quo.  and  a  still  different 
meaning.  We  agree  with  him  that  the  sov- 
ereignties of  all  Individual  countries  should 
be  maintained.    We  agree  that  there  should 
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be  no  Interference  from  the  outslda  by  any 
other  country.  We  agre*  that  eAcli  country 
has  the  right  to  pick  lU  own  social  sy»t«m. 
All  else  U  mechanics.    Tills  Is  our  stand  In 

the  U.S.S.R. 

"NO  SUBVKRSIOIC 

"Mr.  Kennedy  spoke  of  not  having  any 
■subvirBlv©  actlTltle*'  In  any  country.  Now 
this  \B  quite  another  question.  I  can  agree 
on  the  undeslrablUty  of  a  second  country  or 
a  third  country  moving  in  to  Interfere.  But 
revolutions  do  happen.  They  do  occur  as 
they  lllcl  here  In  the  Soviet  Union.  A  politi- 
cal system  becomes  rotten.  And  a  rotten 
system  leads  to  an  explosion.  Then  the  new 
Is  bom  through  the  struggle  with  the  old. 
We  m  the  U.S.S.R.  feel  that  the  revolutionary 
process  should  have  the  rtght  to  exUt. 
Tender  plants  can  and  do  break  through  the 
asphalt  and  can  crack  the  concrete.  (The 
Chairman  emphasized  this  with  an  up- 
piMnted  thumb.)  Isn't  It  strange  that  a 
frail  plant  can  break  concrete?" 

Khrushchev  was  eloquent  at  this  points— 
and.  demonstrating  his  emotional  power,  he 
said  President  Kennedy  had  opposed  the 
right  of  any  foreign  power  to  help  people  m 
rebellion.  But  he  (Khrushchev)  Insisted 
that  people  would  continue  to  rebel,  and 
would  continue  to  succeed  In  rebellion.  He 
said  that  any  policy  which  opposed  the  right 
of  people  to  rebel  was  doomed.  (I  could 
not  break  In  on  his  torrential  barrage  to  In- 
quire about  the  right  of  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple to  rebel  In  1956.) 

uju  POLICT  "doomed" 
Charging  that  the  United  States  supports 
the  T9»ctU3nAry  forces,  he  asserted:  "You 
Americans  are  happy  at  your  victory  in 
Brasll.  President  Johnson  has  Just  sent  a 
congratulatory  letter.  But  your  policy  Is 
doomed  to  failure." 

Then,  slamming  the  table.  Khrushchev 
promised: 

-Indeed,  it  wlU  be  a  pyrrhlc  victory.  The 
reactionaries  In  Brazil  can  of  course  murder 
the  leading  figures  who  have  opposed  them. 
But  the  oeople  will  provide  new  leaders.  The 
new  lenJers  wtU  emerge  to  organize  the 
masses.  This  whole  question  of  the  rtght  to 
rebel,  and  the  Soviet  rtght  to  help  combat 
reactionary  governments.  Is  very  serious  and 
complicated. 

"This  question  will  not  be  understood  by 
foMT  Amertcan  leaders.  This  Is  the  question 
of  questions.  This  affects  oxir  relations  with 
you.  Indeed,  this  question  Is  at  the  heart  of 
our  relations  with  you.  If  you  of  the  United 
States  win  only  recognize  the  right  of  peo- 
ple to  have  the  government  they  want — to 
have  social  systems  they  want  and  they  like — 
If  you  will  only  not  Interfere  with  them  In 
this  goal — this  will  be  the  great  step  forward. 
Kennedy  could  not  understand  this.  Here 
is  the  present  question:  Will  Johnson  un- 
derstand It?" 

HOW     ABOUT     VENEZUELA? 

I  wondered  whether  Khrushchev  actually 
believed  that  the  people  of  Hungary,  or 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  or  East  Germany 
would  agree  with  him  if  they  were  permitted 
to  express  themselves  freely.  Citing  the  most 
recent  example,  I  said  that  I  could  not  allow 
to  pass  unchallenged  the  suggestion  that  In- 
ternational communism  did  not  interfere — 
as  an  outside  party — In  the  domestic  affairs 
of  sovereign  countries. 

"Let  us  take  Venezuela."  I  said.  "Presi- 
dent Betanoourt  was  legally  elected  President 
of  a  democratic  regime  which  we  In  the 
United  States  respected  and  admired-  An 
effort  was  made  to  assassinate  him  which 
was  traced  back  to  Castro  and  Cuba.  The 
Cubans  further  sought  to  foment  revolution 
and  shipped  arms  Into  Venezuela." 

The  Chairman  did  not  let  me  continue. 
He  waved  hU  band  at  me  and  said  emphatl- 
rally:  "Who  placed  the  arms  In  VenezueUT 
Was  It  Caatro?     Was  It  the  CIA?" 


I  laughed.  Tlva  Chairman  then  laughed 
also.  InAemd,  he  laughed  many  times  during 
the  Interview.  Be  has  a  quick  sense  of 
humor.  And  h*  added  wltb  a  chuckle: 
"Both  thlngi  could  hav*  happened."  Thus 
he  evades  the  question.  Thus  he  shows  his 
aklU  at  dlalectlca. 

rRKEOOK    TO    SUBVKXT 

When  we  anal3rM  Khrushchev's  deflnltlon 
of  "status  quo,"  we  come  up  with  the  follow- 
ing: The  United  States  and  the  U.S.SJI.  are 
not  to  seek  to  alter  the  boundaries  of  other 
countries.  Neither  should  overtly  Interfere 
with  the  social  or  political  systems  obtaining 
within  these  countries.  But  either  should 
feel  at  liberty  to  help  Uberatlon  movements 
everywhere — when  these  movenaents  seek  to 
overthrow  reactionary  forces  or  Imperialism. 

If  Chairman  Khrushchev  could  have  his 
^ay — which  he  cannot — the  United  States 
would  pledge  itself  to  stand  by  idly  while 
Communist  guerrillas — with  Soviet  sup- 
port— toppled  governments  by  subversion 
and  localized  fighting.  Thus  Khrushchev 
chooses  to  regard  the  Communists  In  Viet- 
nam as  a  legitimate  revolutionary  movement 
against  the  reactionary  and  hence  Illegiti- 
mate govenunent  which  the  United  States  is 
supporting. 

Quite  naturally  President  Kennedy  did  not 
agree  to  Khrushchev's  deflnltlon  of  the 
U.S.SJl.'i  right  to  Intervene  Internally  to 
assist  aatlgovemment  forces.  President 
Johnson  does  not  agree.  When  challenged 
to  the  brtnk  of  nuclear  war,  Khrushchev  gave 
way  on  Cuba.  This  was  an  experience  that 
may  have  taught  him  a  great  deal.  But  It 
has  not  compeUed  him  to  scrap  his  grand 
strategy  for  country-by-country  Communist 
victory. 


ImmigjatioB  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  29.  1964 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican presidential  and  vice-presiden- 
tial candidates  seem  to  delight  In 
misrepresenting  the  facts  regarding 
Immigration  legislation  In  this  session  of 
Congress. 

The  following  statement  by  the  Demo- 
cratic \'lce-presidentlal  candidate.  Sena- 
tor Humphrey,  outlines  the  true  facts 
concerning  this  legislation. 

The  New  York  Post  editorial  of  Sep- 
tember II.  1964.  gives  valuable  facts  on 
U.S.  Immigration  legislation. 
HrMPHRET  Scorches  Mhj-er  on  Immigration 
Statement 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  today  assailed 
as  "patently  false  and  nonsense"  the  claim 
by  Representative  Whxiam  E.  Mdxkr  that 
President  Johnson's  immigration  bill  would 
triple  Immigration  and  cause  unemployment. 

Noting  that  "we  are  a  nation  of  Immi- 
grants." HuMPHRET  asked: 

"When  did  Congressman  Miller  lose  faith 
In  America?':^-' 

The  Democratic  vice  presidential  nominee 
pointed  out  that  if  present  laws  were  effec- 
tive 100  years  ago  Senator  Barrt  Ooldwater's 
grandfather  possibly  could  not  have  come  to 
the  United  States. 

Miller.  In  a  speech  on  Monday  In  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  said  that  IX  the  administration 
bin  passed,  "the  number  of  Immigrants  next 
year  will  Increase  threefold." 

l^>llcM7lng  Is  the  text  of  Senator  Hum- 
PHRET's  statement: 


"First  of  all.  Congressman  Mn.ijci  has  his 
facta  wrong.  He  states  that  U  President 
Johnson's  Immlgratloti  bill  Is  passed,  the 
number  of  Immlgranta  next  year  will  increase 
threefold.'  Now,  ot  ooursa  that  is  pat«itly 
false  and  nonsense.  The  preaent  law  aUows 
155.500  persons  to  enter  the  United  States 
each  yeax.  The  President's  Immigration  bUl 
increases  this  by  only  14.600.  Now  that 
surely  doesn't  mean  a  threefc^d  Increase. 
That  kind  of  artthmetlc  Just  doesnt  make 
sense. 

"But  the  Important  queetloo  la:  When  did 
Congressman  Mzlles  lose  faith  In  America? 
Why,  we  are  a  nation  of  Immlgranta.  Not  6 
weeks  ago  Senator  Dtrkbck,  R^ubUcan 
leader  In  the  Senate,  offered  Ln  nxxninatlon  a 
man  whom  he  descrtbed  as  'the  grandson  of 
a  peddler,  a  proud  honorable  and  spirited 
man  who  left  his  ancestral  home  in  Europe 
at  an  early  age  and  came  to  this  land  a  cen- 
tury ago.'  Now  It  Is  a  fact  that  for  the  past 
40  yecirs  o\ir  Immigration  law  has  In  effect, 
discriminated  agalnat  some  peoples  beoaiue 
of  race,  creed  or  national  orlglii.  In  fact  If 
the  present  law  had  been  In  affect  100  years 
ago.  Senator  Golowatkr's  grandfather  pos- 
sibly could  not  have  cotn*  to  tbs  United 
States. 

"Now  this  Is  an  area  ot  dlscrlml nation  in 
our  national  life  that  we  hara  no*  yet 
brought  Into  ""»  with  the  rest  ot  our  laws 
and  we  ought  to  change  that  pattern  of  law. 
If  Congressman  MnxxR  Is  agwlnHt  the  change 
that's  his  business.  But  we  ar«  for  It  and 
the  people  can  make  their  choice  on  Rorem- 
ber  3." 

[From  the  New  Tork   (N.T.)    Post,  Sept.  11, 
19«4] 

GOP  Vice-Presldentlal  Candidate  Mniia'a 
attack  on  the  administration's  proposals  for 
Immigration  reform  has  quickly  biMJicflred. 
And  weU  It  should  have. 

MiLLKR  asserted  that  the  administration's 
Immigration  proposals  "would  open  the 
floodgates  for  virtually  any  and  an  who 
wo\i*d  wish  to  come  and  work  li»  this  coun- 
try." 

This  happens  to  be  nonsense.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  Is  not  a  substantial  rise  In 
the  annual  number  of  Immigrants  but  aboli- 
tion erf  a  national  origins  quota  aystem 
which  dlscrtmlnatea  against  Immigrants 
from  eastern  and  southern  Europe  and  con- 
tains overtones  of  blgota^. 

As  President  Johnson  has  said,  our  ques- 
tion to  an  Immigrant  from  Italy  or  Poland 
should  not  be.  "Wliere  do  you  come  from?" 
but  "What  can  you  contribute  to  America?" 

The  administration's  bill  would  carry  out 
objectives  w'igmally  projected  by  President 
Truman  and  reaffirmed  by  PrsaldenU  Klsen- 
hower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson.  All  party 
platforms  except  the  1»64  OOP  document 
have  favored  the  goaU  It  embodlea.  The 
measure  beers  the  support  o*  many  distin- 
guished GOP  Congressmen. 

Once  again  Mr.  Mn.i.ia  was  as  misinformed 
about  his  facts  as  he  was  Impoverished  in 
spirit.  Has  he  ever  visited  the  Statue  of 
Ijlb«-ty? 


A   Roasias   Speech  by  the   Postmaster 
General 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or   CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  AH  VES 

Tuesday.  September  29. 1964 

Mr,  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
Nation  Is  privileged  to  have  the  services 
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of  the  Honorable  John  A.  Gronouskl  In 
the  office  of  Postmaster  General.  As 
well  as  being  a  most  able  public  official, 
Mr.  Qronouskl  Is  making  himself  note- 
worthy as  a  public  speaker  In  this  elec- 
tion year. 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  and 
several  other  Los  Angeles  Congressmen 
were  the  honored  guests  at  a  gathering 
of  postal  workers  this  past  week,  and  we 
were  doubly  honored  to  have  the  Post- 
master General  as  the  main  speaker  for 
the  evening.  I  consider  Mr.  Gronouski's 
speech  to  be  of  Interest  to  all  my  col- 
leagues and  to  the  country  at  large,  and 
I  therefore  submit  It  at  this  time  for 
the  attention  of  all  concerned  with  the 
future  of  our  country : 

AooRESs  BT  John  A.  Gronouski,  Postmaster 
Oenexal 

I  am  deIlKbt«<l  to  be  here  among  my  fel- 
low Dem.cx;rats.  It's  such  a  pleasure  belong- 
ing to  a  political  party  that  Isn't  ashamed  of 
Its  leaders.  That's  quite  a  contrast  with  the 
Republicans,  you  know.  I've  traveled  all 
over  the  country  during  the  past  several 
months,  and  no  matter  where  I  go,  local 
Republican  leaders  and  candidates  are  try- 
ing to  pxretend  they've  never  heard  of  Bakkt 
Gou>WATKH.  We  Democrats  have  had  to  re- 
fresh their  memory  a  bit. 

And  isn't  it  wonderful  that  we  have  a  real 
two-party  system  again?  A  party  of  hope 
and  a  party  of  memory.  Ptar  all  this  we  can 
thank  lAx.  Golswatks.  He  was  determined 
from  the  beginning  to  give  the  Nation  "a 
choice,  not  an  echo." 

Some  choice. 

The  Republican  Party  hasn't  had  a  pro- 
gresslve  idea  since  Calvin  Coolidge  decided 
not  to  seek  reelection  in  1928.  And  now 
they're  desperately  trying  to  stamp  out  the 
ideals  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Well,  if  the  Republicans  don't  want  Lin- 
coln, well  take  him — and  everything  he  stood 
for. 

Here  In  California  you  have  a  TT.S.  Senator 
who  has  never  been  afraid  to  stand  up  and 
b«  counted  when  questions  ot  human  de- 
cency arise.  And  that  Senator's  name  Is 
Ptraax  Salxngbx.  Puski  Is  an  old  and  close 
friend  of  mine  and  I  know  that  he  has 
strong  convictions  about  the  dignity  of  the 
individual — all  individuals — and  I  also  know 
that  he  has  the  courage  to  back  up  those 
convictions. 

I  believe,  too,  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  feel  the  same  way.  I  believe  that 
Americans  have  a  heritage  of  falrplay  and 
respect  for  their  fellow  man.  I  believe  they 
would  rather  follow  the  honorable  lead  of  a 
Obobob  Bkowm  or  a  Otrs  Hawkins  or  an  Ed 
RoTBAi.  or  a  Charux  Wilsok — rather  than 
the  lead  of  bigoted  men  who  seek  to  fan  the 
flames  of  hate  and  discrimination  to  pro- 
mote their  own  political  ends. 

And  In  this  context,  I  must  say  I  am  tre- 
mendously impressed  with  the  quality  of 
your  representation  here  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area.  YoiU'  four  Congressmen — freshmen 
all — have  already  earned  reputations  for 
themselves.  In  Washington  and  In  Califor- 
nia, that  far  exceed  their  length  of  service. 
I  could  speak  extensively  about  their  records, 
their  dedication  to  their  Jobs  and  their  abU- 
Itles,  but  I  think  there  is  one  example  I  can 
give  you  that  sums  It  all  up. 

As  you  know,  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son recently  signed  Into  law  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act — better  known  as  the  Antl- 
Povei^y  Act.  It  represents  the  most  massive 
attack  on  poverty  In  the  history  of  mankind. 
One  of  the  vmique  aspects  of  this  law  is  that 
it  places  on  the  local  communities  the  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  their  own  pro- 
grams. The  National  Government  will  as- 
sist— and  will  supply  the  funds — but  the 
local  government  must  decide  what  needs  to 
be  done  and  how  to  do  it. 


Thanks  to  the  foresight  of  Congressmen 
Baowir,  Hawkins,  Rotbal,  and  Wilson,  an 
organization  has  already  been  set  up  that 
will  probably  give  this  ares  a  decided  head- 
start  over  much  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

I  speak,  of  ooxirse,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Area 
Economic  Development  Agency.  This  orga- 
nization, which  has  already  done  so  much 
good  for  your  poor,  your  needy,  your  youth, 
your  aged  and  your  unemployed.  wUl  now 
dovetail  with  the  suitlpoverty  program  to 
bring  a  new  dawn  of  hope  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  less  fortunate  citizens  in  this 
area. 

T*ie  way  of  the  Loe  AnKeles  area  Is  the 
way  of  progress:  progre.ss  through  Cijngress- 
men  of  outstanding  experience,  demonstrat- 
ed  vision,   and   forthright   convictions. 

Such,  I  am  sorry  to  .say.  are  not  qualities 
readily  found  In  the  Republican  Party  un- 
der the  temporary  leadership  of  Barry  Oold- 

WATEH. 

Experience? 

Mr.  GoLDWATTDR  has  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  for  12  years,  and  In  that  time,  he 
has  complied  one  of  the  most  lackluster  rec- 
ords of  any  Senator  of  our  generation.  The 
fact  Is  that  not  a  single  piece  of  major  leg- 
islation bears  his  name 

Vision? 

Senator  Goldwater  1.';  afraid  of  the  fu- 
ture— and  you  don't  wonder  when  you  hear 
what  he  prop>08e8  to  do  In  his  own  words 
he  tells  us:  "My  aim  Ui  not  to  pass  laws,  but 
to  repeal  them.  It  Is  not  to  Inaugurate  new 
programs,  but  to  cancel  old  ones" 

Convictions? 

They  certainly  don't  concern  the  welfare 
of  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  or  this  State. 
You  have  only  to  look  at  the  record. 

This  administration  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Johnson — is  committed  to 
a  realistic  and  humane  program  of  health 
care  for  the  aged;  a  pro^rram  designed  to  as- 
sure them  "dignity  in  sickness,  as  well  as 
in  health." 

And  the  Republican  nominee  has  turned 
his  back  on  the  aged  by  voting  against  medi- 
care. 

This  administration  believes  that  our  gen- 
eration— for  the  flrst  time  In  history — has 
the  knowledge,  the  wealth  and  the  tools  to 
eradicate  poverty  in  America;  to  give  all  our 
citizens,  no  matter  how  lowly  their  station 
or  Inadequate  their  education,  a  new  oppor- 
tunity to  help  themselves. 

And  the  Republican  nominee  has  turned 
his  back  on  the  poor  by  voting  against  the 
antipoverty  bill. 

This  administration  believes  that  social 
security  represents  one  of  the  great  social 
achievements  of  our  century,  providing  jjeace 
of  mind  and  a  better  life  for  millions  of  re- 
tired citizens. 

And  the  Republican  nominee  has  turned 
his  back  on  these  people  by  advocating  p>oll- 
cles  which  would  destroy  the  very  fabric  of 
our  social  security  system. 

This  administration  Is  committed  to  the 
proposition  that  our  workers  are  entitled  to 
a  decent  salary  for  an  honest  day's  work. 

And  the  Republican  nominee  has  turned 
his  back  on  labor  by  voting  against  Increases 
In  the  minimum  wage. 

This  administration  is  determined  to  wipe 
out  the  cancer  of  long-term  unemployment 
and  hopelessness  in  the  chronically  depressed 
sections  of  our  Nation. 

And  the  Republican  nominee  has  turned 
his  back  on  the  unemployed  by  voting  re- 
peatedly against  area  redevelopment. 

Tills  administration  believes  that  every 
child  in  America  deserves  a  decent  meal,  no 
matter  who  his  parents  may  be. 

And  the  RepubUcan  nominee  has  turned 
his  back  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hun- 
gry children  by  opposing  the  food  stamp  and 
the  school  lunch  programs. 

This  administration  believes  that  our  Na- 
tion cannot  achieve  Its  full  measure  of  great- 
ness until  our  young  men  and  women — all 


of   them — have   an   opportimity   to  develop 
their  minds  to  their  full  capacities. 

And  the  Republican  nominee  has  tum«(] 
his  back  on  our  young  people  by  voting 
against  aid  to  education. 

This  administration  believes  that  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  has  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  an  equal  opportunity  in  our 
society,  regardless  of  the  color  of  his  skin 
or  his  religion  or  the  accent  with  which  he 
speaks 

And  the  Republican  nominee  has  turned 
his  back  on  millions  of  Americans  by  voUng 
against   the   Civil   Rights   Act. 

This  administration  believes  it  has  the 
moral  and  awesome  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting every  living  creature  from  the  poison- 
ous effects   of   radioactive   fallout 

And  the  Republican  nominee  has  turned 
his  back  on  all  the  people  by  opp>o6lng  the 
test  ban  treaty. 

Yes.  Senator  Goldwattb  has  turned  hU 
back. 

While  President  Johnson  seeks  to  imlfy 
our  people  behind  a  great  national  cause, 
the  opposition  seeks  to  obstruct,  divide,  and 
conquer 

And  the  hallmark  of  its  approach  is 
extremism. 

I  know  there  is  an  effort  being  made  to 
hide  extremism  under  the  elephant's  trunk. 
I  know  the  temporary  Republican  leader 
went  to  Gettysburg  and  began  talking  like  s 
"moderate"  for  the  sake  of  party  unity. 

But  I  also  remember  what  he  said  In  San 
Francisco:  "Extremism  in  the  defense  of 
liberty  is  no  vice,"  and  "Moderation  In  the 
pursuit  of  Justice  is  no  virtue." 

The  echo  of  those  Infamous  words  will  be 
reverberating  throughout  this  Nation  long 
after  the  last  ballot  is  cast  next  November  3. 
They  represent  an  open  Invitation  to  any 
radical  of  the  left  or  right  to  take  the 
law  into  his  own  hands  by  wrapping  the 
American   flag  around  his  devious  ends. 

Extremism  Is  hate  and  dlvlsiveness.  It  1< 
spitting  on  the  Ambassadcx'  to  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  labeling  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  a  traitor  and  a  Commu- 
nist. It  is  storing  up  arms  against  what  is 
called  a  "Communist  menace,"  against  the 
day  when  you  brand  everyone  who  disagrees 
with   you  a  Communist. 

Extremism  la  a  racial  Issue.  It  is  Justifi- 
cation for  turning  dogs  looee  on  Negroes,  or 
bombing  churches,  or  pouring  acid  Into 
newly.  Integrated  swimming  p>ool8. 

It  Is  a  program  to  foment  prejudice  among 
ethnic  groups  by  playing  on  their  economic 
insecurity.  And  it  is  a  cynical  disdain  of 
those  same  ethnic  groupw  by  perpetuating  a 
discriminatory   immigration   policy. 

Extremism  is  encouraging  lawlessness  by 
stirring  the  passions  of  the  disgruntled  and 
the  maladjusted. 

And  finally,  extremism  is  reckless  and 
suicidal  nuclear  Irresponsibility.  It  is  the 
surrender  of  llfe-and-death  decisionmaking 
authority  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States   to   military   field   commanders. 

But    Bar&t    Golj)watks    insists   that   "ex- 
tremism in  the  defense  of  liberty  is  no  vice." 
Hate:  "In  the  defense  of  liberty." 
Suspicion:  "In  the  defense  of  liberty." 
Prejudice:   "in  the  defense  of  liberty." 
Pear :  "In  the  defense  of  liberty." 
Assassination:  "in  the  defense  of  liberty." 
Dlvlsiveness:  "in  the  defense  of  liberty." 
Economic  deprivation:   "In  the  defense  of 
liberty." 

And  nuclear  holocaust:  "in  the  defense  of 
Uberty." 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  such  a  "defense 
of  liberty" — and  neither  can  Uberty  itself. 
Because  in  the  end.  It  would  be  Uberty  ■# 
defined  by  a  rabid  group  of  radicals — which-' 
means  liberty  for  them  to  rule  as  they  see 
flt. 

We  have  long  since  passed  the  point  where 
we  can  treat  the  radical  elements  among  a> 
as  a  Joke.  There  is  no  shrugging  It  off.  Thi* 
Is  a  grave  national  threat. 
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The  extremlsU  are  organized,  well 
flaanced,  disciplined,  and  highly  motivated, 
■rtiey  have  captured  a  major  political  parly. 
The  only  way  to  defeat  them  Is  to  expxKe 
them  to  the  voters;  to  tell  the  American 
people  that  these  people  are  not  traveling 
the  road  of  freedom  and  liberty;  they  are 
traveling  the  road  to  anarchy  and  chaos. 

They  must  be  repudiated  before  they 
poison  our  system  completely  And  the  time 
to  repudiate  them  Is  now. 

Thank  you. 


School  Dropont  Problem  Examined 
Amonc  Mexican-American  Famiiiei 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BURT  L   TALCOTT 

OF    CALrrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29.  1964 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Monterey 
County.  Calif.,  Office  of  Education,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Chualar  Union 
School  District  has  just  completed  the 
1st  year  of  a  2-year  education  project 
under  legislation  approved  by  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature  in  1963.  The 
study  should  be  of  interest  to  all  educa- 
tors and  persons  concerned  with  educa- 
tion of  our  youth. 

The  study  conflnns  the  theory  that  one 
of  the  major  causes  of  school  dropouts 
among  students  from  Mexican  and  Fili- 
pino families  Is  difficulty  with  English. 
Information  on  the  study  follows: 

For  a  complete  report  on  the  project, 
requests  may  be  directed  to  Mr.  Ed  Cof- 
fin superintendent.  Monterey  County 
Schools.  Post  Office  Box  851,  Salinas. 
Calif.: 

COMPENSATORT'    EDUCATION    PROJXCT 

Difficulty  with  English  is  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  school  dropouU  in  areas  where 
there  le  a  high  percentage  of  students  from 
Mexican  and  Filipino  families. 

This  statement  was  borne  out  by  the  Mon- 
terey County  compensatory  education  proj- 
ect, carried  out  by  the  Monterey  County 
Office  of  BducaUon  and  the  Chualar  Union 
School  District  in  Chualar  during  the  past 
school  year. 

The  project  was  one  of  four  carried  out  by 
county  offices  throughout  California. 

A  report  on  the  project  states :  "EnglUh  Is 
the  foundation  of  American  education  and 
as  far  as  children  from  non-English  speak- 
ing backgrounds  are  concerned.  It  Is  the 
greatest  obstacle.  It  Is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  major  causes  of  school  dropouts  in  this 
segment  of  the  population." 

Chualar,  a  rural  community  11  miles  south 
of  Salinas,  wem  chosen  for  the  project  be- 
cause of  iU  isolation.  Its  high  percentage  of 
Mexican  families  and  its  lack  of  cultural  and 
educational  facilities. 

At  the  close  of  the  1962-63  school  year.  231 
students  were  enrolled  In  school  In  grades 
K-8.  Of  these,  74  percent  had  Mexican  or 
Filipino  surnames,  with  the  Mexican  names 
by  far  the  most  ntmaerous. 

The  children  were  given  the  Wechsler  In- 
telligence scale  in  sixth  and  seventh  grades 
Fifty-one  students  were  tested,  and  69  per- 
cent had  Mexican  surnames.  The  children 
were  cooperative  and  Interested. 

A  look  at  the  scores  showed  that  at  least 
half  of  the  children  were  "culturaUy  de- 
prived" in  that  their  experiences  with  lan- 


guage, knowledge,  opportunities,  and  values 
of  the  American  middle-class  culture  were 
limited.  The  majority  of  these  children 
came  from  Mexican  homes  where  little  or  no 
English  was  spoken. 

Primarily,  the  children  tested  were  of  aver- 
age intelligence.  While  the  average  for  the 
performance  IQ  was  higher  than  the  verbal 
IQ  in  both  the  Mexican -American  and  non- 
Mexican  groups,  the  difference  was  far  greater 
in  the  Mexican-American  group.  This  shows 
that  while  the  Mexican-American  group  has 
the  abUlty  to  do  at  least  average  work,  it  has 
not  developed  verbally. 

The  report  states  that  the  children  often 
listened  to  the  questions  and  directioas  and 
then  merely  shrugged.  While  this  is  usually 
taken  as  an  "I  don't  know"  answer,  Investi- 
gation showed  that  the  child  either  didn't 
understand  or  didn't  know  how  to  answer  in 
English. 

The  report  said  that  these  children  need 
extensive  work  in  learning  English,  begin- 
ning with  the  fundamentals  and  progressing 
through  the  comprehension  of  abstract  con- 
cepts. 

The  report  also  details  other  features  of 
the  project,  which  included  the  Initiation  of 
a  Spanish-English  newsletter  for  Mexican 
families,  adult  education  classes  In  English 
and  Spanish,  development  of  a  community 
library,  teaching  of  English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage, field  trljM  to  Sacramento  and  San 
Francisco  for  children  and  parents,  and  per- 
formances In  Chualar  by  the  county  sym- 
phony orchestra. 

The  project  generated  Interest  In  educa- 
tion m  Chualar,  both  among  students  and 
parents.  Teachers  also  felt  they  had  bene- 
fitted from  the  testing  by  gaining  new  In- 
sights into  students'  problems. 

Needs  for  the  future,  according  to  the  re- 
port. Include  more  effective  face-to-face  com- 
munication with  Mexican  parents  to  Interest 
them  in  school -parent  functions,  and  a  plan 
for  developing  curriculum  that  will  better 
accommodate  Mexican-American  children. 
Also  needed  Is  a  continuation  of  the  work  In 
teaching  Spanish,  and  In  teaching  English 
as  a  second  language 


How  the  Russians  Think — Part  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECrrlCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29.  1964 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
former  Senator  William  Benton,  of  Con- 
necticut, toured  the  Soviet  Union  earlier 
this  year,  he  talked  with  Yuri  Zhukov, 
one  of  the  senior  editors  of  Pravda,  and 
subsequently  reported  his  observations 
in  the  Hartford  Courant. 

Zhukov's  emphasis  on  disarmament 
presents  an  interesting  view  of  Soviet 
attitudes.  I  believe  it  is  well  worth  the 
study  of  this  body,  and  I  offer  it  for  the 
Record: 

How  THE  Russians  Think  :  Abe  Thet  Sxriotts 
IN  Talking  or  Swords  Into  Plowsharis? 
(Former  U.S.  Senator  William  Benton  has 
visited  the  U.3.S.R.  five  times  since  1955. 
During  his  last  visit,  in  May,  he  interviewed 
40  top  Soviet  officials  in  10  days — including 
Chairman  Nlklta  Khruschev.  "I  wanted  to 
see  for  myself  what  lies  behind  the  so-called 
relaxation  of  tension,"  says  Benton.  "I 
did  not  argue.  Illstened.  Ilnterjected  com- 
ments and  objectives  occasionally,  only  to 
help  strip  away  some  of  the  Soviet  prtH>a- 


ganda."  The  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  asked  Senator  Benton,  who  is  now 
chairman  and  publisher  of  Encyclopedia 
Brltannlca.  and  Is  also  US  Ambassador  to 
UNESCO,  to  summarize  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  his  Interviews.  ThU  is  Uie  second 
of  four  articles  on  his  talks  to  Russian 
leaders  i 

(By  William  Benton,  publisher  and  chair- 
man.  Encyclopedia   Brltannlca) 

New  York,  August  16  A  forceful  member 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet — one  of  the  three 
senior  editors  of  Pravda — has  urged  that  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  re- 
duce their  armaments  budgets,  "on  the  basis 
of  mvitual  trust"  He  envisages  this  as  a  first 
stride  toward  achieving  a  disarmament 
agreement 

This  appeal  was  made  to  me  in  Moscow  in 
May  by  Yuri  Zhukov.  former  chairman  of  the 
state  committee  on  culture,  whom  I  first 
met  in  1955  when  he  was  foreign  editor  of 
Pravda 

Zhukov  told  me  that  "the  most  Important 
opportunity  for  disarmament  right  now  be- 
tween our  two  countries  grows  out  of  the 
power  of  example"  This  was  a  reference  to 
the  American.  Soviet,  and  British  decisions  to 
cut  back  production  of  fissionable  materials, 
as  a  step  toward  decreasing  world  tension. 
Each  government  acted  unilaterally.  There 
were  no  treaty  negotiations  or  agreements. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
"must  seek  to  continue  along  this  line." 
Zhukov  said.  He  pointed  out  that  "before 
the  year  Is  out,  we  of  the  U.S.S.R.  are  going 
to  discuss  our  arms  budget  before  the  Su- 
preme Soviet.  You  will  ha^e  the  same  dis- 
cussion In  January.  Cannot  we  agree  that 
these  discussions  offer  the  opportunity  for 
new  and  serious  steps  In  the  field  of  mutual 
example?  Here  is  an  idea  which  is  very 
real.  Here  is  an  area  in  which  we  can  move 
forward  without  any  formal  agreement,  with- 
out any  negotiations,  but  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  trust.  Cannot  we  now  take  this  fur- 
ther step?  Cannot  we  both  unilaterally  re- 
duce our  armament  budgets?" 

HOPE    FOR    FtJRTHEH    ACCORD 

Zhukov  maintained  that  reduction  In 
United  State6-U.S£.R.  armament  budgets — 
on  this  basis — can  then  lead  to  further 
formal  agreements,  such  as  one  barring 
underground  nuclear  teste  and  another 
establishing  nuclear  free  zones. 

"OX  course  we  would  like  the  whole  world 
to  be  a  free  zone,"  he  said,  "but  I  appre- 
ciate that  this  Is  difficult.  Why  dont  we 
start  ■with  Africa?  Neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  U.S^Jl.  has  anything  in 
Africa  of  much  Importance.  Why  not  sup- 
port the  Organization  of  African  States  in 
a  move  to  get  a  guarantee  by  the  United 
States  and  the  US.S.R.  to  Africa  which  will 
make  it  a  free  zone?  Why  not  set  Africa  up 
as  an  example?  This  wlU  give  to  the  African 
people  a  feeling  of  gratitude  toward  both 
the    United   States    and    the    U.S.S.R.' 

Zhukov  warmed  to  his  subject  and  con- 
tinued to  talk  for  almost  an  hour,  with 
very  few  Interruptions  from  me  My  inter- 
jections were  designed  chiefly  to  maintain 
candor,  "We  must  start  on  nuclear  dis- 
armtiment  with  something.  Let  the  two  of 
us  start.  Let  other  coimtrles  come  in  later. 
Let   one    Idea   develop    from    another 

Zhukov  charged  that  the  United  States 
has  not  given  "sufficiently  careful  consid- 
eration, at  a  high  level"  to  the  problem  of 
underground    testing. 

"PLENTT    or    NUCLEAK    ARMS" 

"You  have  plenty  of  nuclear  arms."  he 
noted.  "We  have  plenty.  Why  do  you  need 
any  more  tests?  Yet  since  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  you  have  made  20  underground 
tests.  We  are  at  present  tranquil  on  this 
issue.  We  are  calm.  We  have  made  no  testa 
of  any  kind  since  the  tert  Den.  Every  time 
you  make  a  test,  China  puts  on  a  big  cam- 
paign to  prove  that  the  test  ban  treaty  Is  a 
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hoax.  Some  people  ^ve  tender  ears  to  thla 
campai^ — some  people  tn  Asia.  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  Africa.  They  try  to  prove  that  the 
United  States  xises  the  test  ban  treaty  to 
step  up  UB.  nuclear  power  In  contrast  to 
the  UJ3.SJI.  But  the  truth  la  that  the  au- 
thority of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.SJi.    Lb    being    undermined. 

"Can't  we  arrange  an  agreement  to  bar 
underground  testing?  Why  can't  we  pro- 
vide for  the  'black  box'  Inspection  as  pro- 
posed at  the  recent  Pugwash  Conference? 
ThlB  would  t>e  a  very  big  step  forward  In 
the   relaxing  of   International    tensions." 

I  reminded  2Uiukov  that  disarmament  dis- 
cussions had  bogged  down  because  the 
UJSSJl.  had  failed  to  agree  Ui  what  we 
regard  as  "effective  Inspection."  I  asked  him 
to  explain  his  views  on  "effective  inspection" 
In  contrast  to  his  "black  box." 

KOT    XXADT    TO    THUST 

Zhukov  continued:  "By  effective  Inspec- 
tion the  United  States  means  sending  people 
Into  the  U5.SJI.  to  go  wherever  they  like 
and  see  whatever  they  like  We  have  not 
yet  reached  that  point  of  trust.  This  Is  now 
premature.  The  black  box  Is  automatic. 
International  teams  spot  the  black  boxes  and 
control  them.  The  scientists  at  Pugwash 
agreed  that  they  can  give  an  adequate  check 
of  underground  testing.  •  •  •  What  your 
State  Dep«irtment  calls  effective  Inspection — 
this  Is  not  feasible  now  Later  and  by  all 
means.  It  should  be  carried  out.  It  will  be 
CATrted  out.  We.  too,  will  want  It  as  the  goal 
to  effective  disarmament." 

Disarmament  is  very  much  on  the  mind  of 
all  Soviet  leaders,  due  In  part  to  the  Soviet 
propaganda,  even  though  specific  proposals 
are  few.  Mikhail  MlUlonshohlkov,  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
most  recently  the  chairman  of  the  Soviet 
delegation  to  the  Pugweish  Conference  In  In- 
dia this  January,  stated  that  'the  goal  of 
the  Improvement  of  living  standards  Is  the 
central  goal  of  our  Soviet  program:  It  Is  set 
forth  In  every  single  speech  by  Chairman 
Khrushchev." 

I  said  that  significantly  higher  living 
standards  were  Impossible  without  a  major 
move  toward  disarmament,  so  that  the 
Soviet  economy  could  concentrate  on  pro- 
ducing goods  for  the  Soviet  people  Instead  of 
ammamenta.  He  agreed  Immediately.  Then 
he  said  flatly:  "Our  present  armament  pro- 
gram prevents  the  putting  of  resources  Into 
the  Improvement  of  living  standards  for  our 
pteople. 

DirrBLKur  standards 

Konstantln  Slmonov,  former  head  of  the 
Soviet  Writers  Union  and  a  prominent  nov- 
elist, put  It  this  way: 

"The  heart  of  the  problem  which  divides 
the  United  States  and  the  USSR  Is  the 
great  difference  In  living  standards.  We  are 
leas  afraid  now  to  send  our  people  to  the 
United  States.  The  psychologlcaJ  problem 
Isnt  as  great  as  It  was.  Five  or  ten  years 
from  now,  as  the  gap  cloees.  It  will  be  still 
easier.  It's  very  complicated  when  our 
boys,  from  both  sides,  move  Into  an  environ- 
ment to  which  they're  not  accusu>med.  I 
am,  of  course,  speaking  now  largely  from  the 
materialistic  side.  This  does  not  mean  that 
I  am  shying  away  from  the  Ideological  and 
psychological  problems  which  divide  us,  but 
the  materialistic  side  Is  closely  related." 
Slmonov  recognizes  the  heavy  block  to  im- 
provement In  Soviet  living  standards  due  to 
an  armanent  program  which  takes  a  much 
bigger  chunk  of  the  Soviet  economy  than 
does  ours  In  the  United  States 

Prom  my  discussions  with  key  officials  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  Including  Chairman 
Khrushchev  himself.  I  am  sure  that  few  ever 
waver  in  their  belief  in  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  connmunlsm.  Khrushchev  wants  to 
see  a  Communist  society  everywhere.  He 
thinkB  that  this  Is  an  attainable  goal.     His 


problem    Is    this:    How    can    capitalism    be 
burled  In  this  atomic  age? 

IMPBOVXD  IMAOI 

I  believe  Mr.  Khrushchev  feels  that  if 
nothing  happens;  if  nothing  helpful  to  the 
UJ3.SJI.  can  be  now  achieved  by  negotiated 
agreements,  then  the  best  present  position 
fur  the  U.S.S.R.  is  a  stalemate.  How  can 
the  U.S.S.R.  lose.  If  communism  Is  the  wave 
of  the  future?  He  Is  not  now  In  a  position 
for  a  showdown  over  Cuba  or  Berlin.  When 
one  doesn't  know  how  to  move  In  one  direc- 
tion or  aonther.  then  why  not  a  stalemate? 

Kven  a  stalemate  helpw  to  make  some 
things  happen.  It  helps  to  assure  the  world 
of  a  reasonable  Soviet  attitude.  This  in 
turn  can  leave  two  results:  It  keepw  the 
West  hopeful  and  hence  relaxed;  and  It 
makes  a  very  good  Impression  throughout 
the  so-called    neutralist  world. 

However,  even  In  time  of  stalemate,  while 
we  press  for  progress  and  for  agreement* on 
new  fronts,  we  must  be  mindful  that 
Khrushchev  Intends  that  he  or  his  success- 
ors will  serve  as  caplt;\lLsm's  pallbearers. 
True,  he  wants  no  head-on  collision  at  this 
time.  He  and  his  subordinates  are  now  seek- 
ing friendly  gestures. 

Khrushchev  understands  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
cannot  fight  America,  and  that  America  con- 
not  fight  Russia.  This  Is  Indeed  hopeful. 
This  came  out  in  all  my  Interviews  with 
Soviet  officials.  They  also  understand  that 
they  cannot  cause  a  revolution  In  America. 
Thus  they  have  deemphaslzed  their  propa- 
ganda output  to  the  United  States  and  rec- 
ognize that  their  best  hope  is  to  talk  to  the 
world. 

Implicit  In  this  hope.  In  the  minds  of  many 
leading  Communists,  Is  the  chance  of  Iso- 
lating America.  They  even  hope  to  make 
communism  less  unattractive  within  Amer- 
ICA — to  persuade  America  that  aggressive 
communism  Is  merely  peaceful  socialism  In 
Russian  form. 


Federal  Javenile  Delinquency  PUnoini^ 
Grant  Gave  St  Lonis  a  Vital  HeadsUrt 
in  War  on  Poverty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  29,  1964 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  St. 
Louis  Human  Development  Corp.  has 
just  made  public  Its  general  plans  for 
coordinating  all  of  the  many  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  to  wape  the  war  against  poverty  In 
the  St.  Louis  area — the  city  of  St.  Louis 
and  St.  Louis  County.  The  program  Ls 
an  ambitious  one  and  a  practical  one. 

The  St.  Louis  Human  Development 
Corp.  was  established  in  1964  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  planning  work  done  In 
St.  Louis  during  the  last  2  years  with  the 
aid  of  a  grant  from  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  made 
possible  by  the  program  enacted  by  Con- 
gress to  provide  funds  for  demonstra- 
tion projects  as  well  as  planning.  The 
planning  project,  initiated  and  directed 
locally,  was  sponsored  by  the  St.  Louis 
Department  of  Welfare,  the  health  and 
welfare  council,  and  the  metropolitan 
youth  commission. 

In  the  course  of  the  study,  a  close  rela- 


tionship was  proved  between  the  exist- 
ence of  continuing  poverty  in  a  family 
and  Incidents  of  crime  or  delinquency. 
As  the  market  for  unskilled  labor  dimin- 
ished, it  was  not  unusual  to  see  a  family 
appearing  on  the  public  welfare  rolls 
through  a  third  generation. 

As  the  St.  Loi^  Human  Development 
Corp.  points  out: 

People  cannot  pull  themselves  out  of  the 
rut  of  pwverty  without  Jobs.  Many  cannot 
get  Jobs  without  special  training.  They  can- 
not take  special  training  without  basic 
schooling.  It  Is  hard  foe  them  to  succeed  in 
school  if  they  come  from  a  family  situation 
and  environment  that  stunt  their  capacity 
or  desire  to  learn.  So  many  seem  doomed  to 
fall  in  life  before  they  start. 

BOARD    or    DIRECrOKS     APPOINTTB    BT    MAYOR 
TUCKER 

The  St.  Louis  Human  Development 
Corp.  is  an  Independent,  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration qualified  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  receive  tax  deductible  contri- 
butions. Its  board  of  directors  was  ap- 
pointed by  Mayor  Raymond  R.  Tucker, 
of  St.  Louis.  It  Includes  not  only  out- 
standing residents  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
but  several  directors  residing  in  St.  Louis 
County,  and  four  ex  officio  directors  in- 
cluding Governor  Dalton,  Mayor  Tucker, 
the  supervisor  of  St.  Louis  County,  Mr. 
Lawrence  K.  Rocs,  and  the  regloneil  di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  the  action  of 
the  Congress  In  enacting  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  and  tn  view  of 
our  action  here  in  the  House  just  a  few 
days  ago  In  passing  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bin  containing  three-quar- 
ters of  a  billion  dollars  for  implementa- 
tion of  the  act.  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
widespread  Interest  among  the  Members 
In  the  plEin  of  action  developed  by  St. 
Louis  to  enable  the  community  to  gear  up 
all  of  its  resources  for  the  most  effective 
use  of  the  aid  to  be  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  combating  ix>verty 
and  misery.  Therefore,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  submit  for  inclusion  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  announcement  of  the  plans  sent 
to  me  by  a  good  friend,  Mr.  Rasmiond  H. 
Wittcoff,  president  .of  Transurban  In- 
vestment Corp.,  of  St.  Louis,  who  is  serv- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  St.  Louis  Human 
Development  Corp.  The  announcement 
is  as  follows: 

St.  Louis  Human  Development  Corp. 

ORIGIN 

The  St.  Louis  Human  Development  Corp. 
was  created  early  in  1964  with  a  board  of  dl- 
rect<ir8  appointed  by  Mayor  Raymond  R. 
Tucker.  Originally  its  aim  was  to  attack  the 
basic  catLsee  of  jxiverty  and  Juvenile  delin- 
quency In  a  limited  target  area  In  the  heart 
of  the  city.  The  grave  problems  of  the  peo- 
ple living  in  these  particular  neighborhoods. 
Including  the  fact  that  8,000  crimes  are  com- 
mitted there  annually,  had  aroused  the 
awareness  of  the  whole  community.  The 
creation  of  the  corporation  and  the  original 
target  area  were  recommended  by  a  plan- 
ning project  begun  here  3  years  ago. 

The  planning  project  was  Initiated  and  di- 
rected locally.  It  waa  sponsored  by  the  St. 
Louis  Department  of  Welfare,  the  Health  and 
Welfare  Council,  and  the  Metropolitan  Youth 
C<wnmission.  It  was  supported  by  th*  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  local  sources.  ProfeBslonal  and  lay  lead- 
ers representing  varloiu  public  and  private 
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agencies  participated  in  the  planning  Many 
people  living  in  the  target  area  were  inter- 
viewed. The  planning  project  proposed  that 
while  financial  support  for  the  program  be 
secured  froea  several  sources  both  private  and 
public,  the  principal  sources  of  funds  would 
have  to  be  Federal  agencies. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  planning  proj- 
ect was  begun  and  the  idea  of  the  Human 
Development  Corp.  was  conceived  by  St. 
Loulsans  before  the  President  proposed  the 
war  against  poverty.  The  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram, which  was  Incorporated  In  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  passed  by 
Congreas  In  August,  provides  for  Federal  sup- 
port for  community  action  programs  like  the 
one  conceived  In  St.  LouU.  ThU  will  enable 
the  St.  Louis  program  to  get  underway,  and 
on  a  basis  broader  than  that  originally  pro- 
posed. The  services  of  the  corporation  will 
not  be  limited  to  the  original  target  area; 
they  will  be  extended  to  the  poor  of  the 
county  as  well  as  the  city. 

PURPOSK 

The  purpose  of  the  St.  Louis  Human  De- 
velopment Corp.  now  is  to  coordinate  the 
war  against  poverty  in  the  city  of  St  Louis 
and  St.  LouU  County. 

There  is  no  precise  definition  of  poverty. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  an  mcome  of 
$3,000  is  needed  for  a  family  to  live  accord- 
ing to  a  minimum  level  of  decency.  Well 
over  300.000  peojrfe  In  the  city  and  county 
belong  to  families  with  Incomes  below  that 
level.  The  clrcximstances  of  these  people 
vary  greatly.  Among  this  group  unemploy- 
ment, disease,  broken  homes, ^emotional  ill- 
ness, unsafe  and  unsanitary  housing,  schocrf 
dropouts,  crime  rates,  and  death  rates  are 
high. 

The  aim  of  this  program  is  to  help  people 
to  help  themselves.  There  will  be  no  hand- 
outs. Funds  Will  be  invested  In  useful  proj- 
ect* where  people  are  earning  and  learning 
The  cost  of  this  multimillion-dollar  program 
will  t>e  substantial,  but  it  will  be  small  In 
relation  to  the  cost  of  other  programs  arising 
out  of  human  needs,  such  as  the  more  than 
$32  million  which  Is  spent  annually  in  St. 
liouu  for  dh-ect  welfare  payments.  To  the 
extent  that  this  program  succeeds  and  peo- 
ple are  prepared  for  more  productive  lives, 
human  misery  will  be  reduced  and  so  will  the 
burden  on  our  economy. 

About  half  of  the  impoverished  here  are 
age  21  and  under.  The  children  of  the  poor 
become  parents  of  more  poor.  It  Is  not  un- 
usual to  see  a  family  appearing  on  the  public 
welfare  roUs  through  a  third  generation 
The  cycle  erf  poverty  can  be  broken  by  help- 
ing young  people  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  human  backwash  and  to  move 
upward  In  the  mainstream  of  an  expanding 
economy.  So  the  planning  project  proposed 
that  with  the  limited  resources  available  the 
emphasis  be  on  c^portunlties  for  young  peo- 
ple and  that  the  program  be  called  Gateways 
for  Youth.  There  Is  inspiring  evidence  that 
with  new  opportunities  even  the  apathetic 
may  be  flred  with  ambition. 

In  the  Nation  as  a  whole  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  nearly  80  percent  of  the  people 
living  in  poverty  are  white.  In  the  original 
target  area  in  St.  Louis  studied  in  the  plan- 
nmg  project  56  percent  are  Negro  and  45 
percent  are  white.  This  community  Is  com- 
mitted to  the  elimination  of  racial  dlscrlml- 
iifttlon  and  the  Human  Development  Corp. 
will  act  on  that  commitment  in  all  of  its 
iiperatlons.  However,  the  elimination  of 
racial  discrimination  wUl  not  by  itself  solve 
the  problem  of  poverty. 

The  reduction  of  poverty  depends  on  eco- 
nomic growth.  Just  as  Jobs  are  lost  when 
industries  leave  and  business  Is  bad,  so  job 
opportunities  Increase  when  new  Industries 
are  attracted  to  this  metropolitan  area  and 
business  Is  good.  Progress  In  reducing  pov- 
erty can  only  be  made  In  an  environment 
which  Is  favorable  to  economic  progress.    But 


many  people  today  are  victims  rather  than 
benefVclarlea  at  economic  progress.  Autwna- 
tlon  Is  throwing  a  lot  of  people  out  of  wwk. 
In  the  past  there  were  usually  plenty  of  Jobe 
for  people  who  had  good  work  habits  even 
though  they  had  no  special  skills.  There 
were  always  places  where  the  unskilled  could 
get  a  foothold  from  which  they  could  work 
their  way  up.  Now,  with  the  advances  in 
technology,  for  many  people  the  bottom  rung 
has  fallen  off  the  economic  ladder.  The 
supply  of  unskilled  workers  Is  much  greater 
than  the  demand.  So  it  Is  unrealistic  to  as- 
sume that  economic  progress  by  itself  will 
automatlcaUy  solve  the  problem.  While  the 
demand  for  unskilled  workers  is  rapidly 
diminishing,  the  demand  for  people  with  spe- 
cial skUls  Is  increasing.  This  suggests  the 
Importance  of  large-scale  programs  of  voca- 
tional counseling  and  Job  training. 

However,  many  people  cannot  take  techni- 
cal training  because  of  deficiencies  In  their 
basic  education.  They  have  not  learned  how 
to  read  or  to  use  numbers  competently.  How 
to  give  everyone  the  elements  of  a  sound 
basic  education  is  the  greatest  challenge. 
This  means  more  than  developing  the  ca- 
pacity to  learn  a  marketable  skill  (and  then 
when  the  market  for  one's*  skUl  vanishes 
through  automation  to  learn  a  new  one)  It 
means  learning  to  use  our  abundant  free 
time  for  truly  human  ends.  And  for  every- 
one in  a  free  society  It  means  education  for 
responsible  citizenship. 

People  cannot  pull  themselves  out  of  the 
rut  of  poverty  without  Jobs.  Many  cannot 
get  Jobs  without  special  training.  They  can- 
not take  special  training  without  basic 
schooling  It  is  hard  for  them  to  succeed  in 
school  If  they  come  from  a  famUy  situation 
and  environment  that  stunt  their  capacity 
or  desire  to  learn.  So  many  seem  doomed  to 
fivll  In  life  before  they  start.  They  are  roam- 
ing the  streets  out  of  school  and  out  of  work. 
There  is  no  simple  answer  to  the  problem 
of  poverty.  Its  causes  are  complex.  A  war 
against  poverty  requires  attacks  on  many 
fronts:  basic  and  remedial  education.  Job 
training  and  guidance,  family  covmseling. 
child  care,  home  economics,  housing  im- 
provement, legal  assistance,  health,  recrea- 
tion. These  attacks  must  be  coordinated. 
Coordination  is  necessary  from  two  points 
of  view.  Prom  the  standpoint  ot  the  com- 
munity It  U  essential  that  the  resources  of 
the  varlo\iB  public  and  private  agencies  be 
used  efficiently  with  a  minimum  of  duplica- 
tion and  waste.  Prom  thr  standpoint  of  the 
individual  being  helped  it  Is  essential  that 
the  complex  of  problems  in  which  he  is 
trapped  be  seen  as  a  whole. 

THE     PLAN  • 

Funds 

Federal.  State,  and  local  goverrunent 
agencies  and  private  foundations  can  co- 
ordinate their  support  for  antlpoverty  ac- 
tivities In  this  metropolitan  area  through  the 
Human  Development  Corp.  Support  Is  antic- 
ipated from  all  these  sources.  The  corpo- 
ration has  been  qualified  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  receive  tax-deductible 
contributions. 

The  corporation  will  operate  some  of  Its 
own  programs.  However,  it  will  allocate  most 
of  its  funds  to  existing  public  and  private 
agencies  which  will  Implement  major  parts 
of  the  program  under  contract  with  the 
corporation.  Useful  work  Is  now  being  done 
by  agencies  which  merit  more  support.  In  a 
sense  the  corporation  will  be  a  coordinating 
conduit  through  which  funds  will  pass  from 
mulUple  soiuxes  to  multiple  operating  pro- 
grams according  to  a  plan  that  will  insure 
cohesive  community  action. 

How  much  money  the  corporation  will 
have  for  the  various  projects  In  which  It  will 
be  Interested  has  not  as  yet  been  determined. 
Negotiations  are  now  underway  with  the 
sources  of  support.  The  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of   1964   provides  that  up  to  90 
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percent  of  the  cost  of  community  action  pro- 
grams In  the  first  year  may  be  met  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  The  amount  of  Fed- 
eral funds  available  for  distribution  among 
and  within  States  will  be  determined  by  for- 
mulas set  forth  In  legislation. 

Control  and  management 

Although  most  of  the  funds  In  the  begin- 
ning will  come  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  other  Federal  agencies,  the 
Federal  Government  Is  not  prescribing  a  plan 
for  St.  Louis.  The  operating  plans,  like  the 
corporation  Itself,  are  being  conceived  locally. 
This  Is  an  Independent  nonprofit  corporation. 
It  will  be  free  of  any  involvement  with  par- 
tisan politics  or  pressure  groups  in  all  of  Its 
operations. 

The  policies  of  the  corporation  are  made 
by  a  nine-member  nonpartisan  board  of  di- 
rectors which  was  appwDlnted  by  the  mayor  of 
St.  Louis  (the  board  includes  several  county 
residents).  The  Governor  of  Missouri,  the 
mayor  of  St.  Louis,  the  supervisor  of  St.  Louis 
County,  and  a  representative  of  Federal 
agencies  serve  as  nonvotmg  ex  officio  mem- 
bers of  the  board. 

A  general  manager,  appointed  by  the  board 
of  directors.  Is  responsible  to  the  board  for 
the  corpMaration's  day-to-day  operations,  for 
the  app>ointment  of  a  staff,  and  for  relations 
with  the  cooperating  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions. Wa3me  Vasey  is  serving  as  general 
manager  on  leave  of  absence  from  his  posi- 
tion as  dean  of  the  School  of  Social  W(»^k  at 
Washington  University. 

The  Board  has  appointed  Price  Waterhouse 
&  Co.  to  serve  as  Independent  auditors 

To  promote  coordination  and  to  Insure  that 
the  overall  objectives  of  the  program  are 
being  met  efficiently,  there  will  be  a  continu- 
ing systematic  review  and  analysis  of  all 
projects  which  the  corporation  Is  supporting. 

Neighborhood  stations 

The  corporation  will  establish  neighbor- 
hood stations  in  each  of  the  areas  where 
it  is  operating.  These  branch  offices  of  the 
corporation  will  be  near  the  people  whose 
needs  It  serves.  Where  possible  they  wlh  be 
located  in  schools  or  other  public  buildings. 
The  neighborhood  station  will  keep  Informed 
on  the  problems  of  the  people  tn  its  area.  It 
will  see  to  It  that  there  Is  no  duplication 
In  the  services  extended  to  persons.  It  will 
seek  out  persons  who  need  service  and  are 
not  now  getting  It. 

At  neighborhood  stations  people  will  get 
or  be  referred  to  places  where  they  can  get 
counseling  on  family  problems;  vocational 
training  and  employment  opportunities; 
medical,  prenatal,  and  Infant  care;  and  legal 
assistance. 

Neighborhood  advisory  committees  will  be 
composed  of  people  who  live  In  the  neighbor- 
hoods to  assist  and  advise  the  corporation  In 
Its  work.  As  people  are  involved  they  should 
develop  more  of  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a 
community.  Young  people  especially  should  v 
benefit  from  working  together  with  staff  per- 
sons and  volunteers  It  Is  vital  that  all 
young  i>eople  have  friendly  contacts  with 
healthy  personalities  who  have  achieved 
something  worthwhile.  Many  who  are  in 
trouble  have  been  denied  this 

Special  staff  training  will  be  given  to  em- 
ployees of  the  corporation,  the  cooperating 
agencies  and  the  many  volunteers  who  will 
be  doing  staff  work  which  will  emphasize  the 
overall  objectives  of  the  program  and  the  im- 
portance of  a  sensitive,  understanding  ap- 
proach to   the  people  being  helped 

The  neighborhood  stations  will  l>e  contact 
points  from  which  people  may  be  referred 
to  the  special  projects  which  are  listed  below. 
Youth  service  corps 
The,youth  service  corps  wlll^  provide  short- 
term  part-time  work  for  boys  and  girls  age 
16  to  21  who  seem  likely  to  drop  out  of  school 
or  for  dropoute  who  might  reenroll.  They 
will  work  at  public  or  nonprofit  private  in- 
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Btitutlotu,  aucdi  ••  p«u-k8,  hoapltals,  schockU, 
libraries.  The  work  miut  be  useful  to  tbe 
community.  The  earnings  will  help  them 
stay  In  school.  The  program  will  be  a<lmln- 
Lstered  In  cloee  coUabcH-atlon  with  the 
schools.  EnroUees  will  work  under  the  super- 
vision of  staff  members  of  participating  agen- 
cies. They  will  learn  skills  and  good  work 
hablt«.  Essential  to  the  program  Is  the  re- 
quirement that  enroUees  be  given  profes- 
sional counseling.  They  must  be  encouraged 
to  continue  their  basic  education  or  move 
Into  vocational  training.  Jobs  will  not  be 
taken  away  from  present  wage  eckrners. 
Job  Corps  tmining  centers 

The  Economic  C>p>portunlty  Act  of  1964 
provides  for  the  eetabllshment  of  residential 
centers  In  various  p>art«  of  the  country  for 
young  people  age  16  to  31  who  have  dropped 
out  of  school  and  whoee  potentialities  are 
thwarted  by  the  adverse  circumstances  In 
which  they  are  living. 

The  enroUees  will  further  their  Nialc  edu- 
cation, learn  vocational  skills,  and  do  work 
on  useful  .  projects,  such  as  conservation, 
national  parks  and  forests.  The  Human 
Development  Corp.  will  screen  applicants 
from  the  St.  Louis  area  for  the  Job  Corps 
training  centers.  It  Is  possible  that  one  of 
these  residential  centers  might  be  estab- 
lished here. 

Basic  and  remedL&l  education  projects 
will  be  supported  which  will  Improve  the 
chances  for  disadvantaged  youngsters  to  do 
well  In  school  and  to  keep  them  from  drop- 
ping ooit.  It  win  take  all  the  Inventiveness 
^  and  Imagination  our  educatcx^  can  muster 
to  develop  changes  In  curriculum  and 
methods  to  meet  this  challenge.  Pioneering 
has  been  traditional  with  St.  Louis  schools. 
A  grant  has  already  been  made  through  the 
-  corporation  to  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  strengthen  and  expand  the  nation- 
ally acclaimed  work  being  done  In  the  Ban- 
neker  district  with  parents  and  children. 
Pre-echool,  after-school  and  sunxmer-school 
remedial  and  tutorial  projects  will  be  en- 
coiu^^^ed. 

Preklndergarten  classes  will  be  organized 
with  professional  staff  and  trained  volun- 
teers. Many  children  come  from  home  sit- 
uations which  block  their  chances  for  suc- 
cess In  school  before  they  enter  It  has 
been  shown  that  their  chances  can  be  vastly 
Improved  by  exposure  during  the  formative 
years  of  S  to  5  to  the  Intellectual  and  emo- 
tional stimulus  provided  In  a  well-run  pre- 
klndergarten program. 

Youth  groups  under  the  leadership  of 
trained  personnel  and  volunteers  con  be  an 
effective  antidote  for  delinquency.  Ex- 
panded organlza-tlon  of  youth  groups  will  be 
encouraged  for  youngsters  not  now  being 
reached  with  opportunities  for  wholesome 
recreation  and  sports,  creative  expression 
through  arts  and  crafts,  the  broadening  of 
horizons  through  tours  and  camping  expe- 
riences, and  good  fellowship. 

A   BEGINNING 

The  bosird  of  directors  Is  humbly  aware 
of  how  limited  the  corfx^ratlon's  resources 
will  be  In  relation  to  the  size  of  the  problem. 
The  scope  of  the  program  will  depend  on 
the  availability  of  funds  and  qualified  per- 
sonnel. It  win  not  be  possible  to  start  the 
whole  program  at  once.  Parts  of  the  plan 
will  be  Implemented  as  fast  as  sound  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  for  nnanclng, 
staffing,  and  mobilizing  community  re- 
sources. 

The  directors  have  no  Illusions  that  this 
program  will  bring  total  victory  In  the  war 
against  poverty.  It  can  be  a  strong  begin- 
ning. Ultimate  success  will  depend  on  the 
determination  of  the  people  to  whom  help 
Is  offered.  All  citizens  of  the  metropolitan 
area  have  a  moral  as  well  as  an  economic 
stake  In  the  success  of  this  program.  As 
Americans  ws  are  committed  to  the  prin- 
ciple   of    equal   opportunities   for    everyone. 


As  St.  Loulsans  t^ers  Is  no  mors  fitting 
way  to  obsMfs  our  bicentennial  y**r  than 
to  launch  this  ccnununlty  sffort. 

ST.    LOXnS    HITMAN    DCTKLOPMKNT    CORP.    »OAKD 
or   DOUCTOES 

Chairman:  Raymond  H.  Wlttcoff,  presi- 
dent, Transurban  Investment  Corp. 

Vice  chairman:  Theodore  McMllUan, 
Judge,  circuit  court. 

Joseph  P.  Clark,  president.  St.  Louis  Labor 
Council,  AFL-CIO. 

William  Kottmeyer.  superintendent,  St. 
Louis  public  schools. 

J.  Wesely  McAfee,  president.  Union  Elec- 
tric Co. 

H.  Sara  Priest,  president.  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners.  St.  Louis  Police  I>epanment. 

Edward  J.  Walsh.  Jr.,  Investments. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Irvln  Bettman.  Jr.,  vice 
president,  family  and  children's  service. 

Treasurer:  Ethan  A.  H.  Shepley.  Jr,  vice 
president.   Boatmen's  National  Bank. 

Ex-offlclo:  John  M.  Dalton.  Governor, 
State  of  Missouri;  Raymond  R.  Tucker, 
mayor,  city  of  St.  Louis;  Lawrence  K.  Roos. 
supervisor.  St.  Louis  County;  James  W. 
Doam.  director,  region  VI.  US.  Depxartment 
of   Health.   Education,   and    Welfare. 

General  Manager:   Wayne  Vasey. 


Address  by  A.  Tyler  Port,  Depaty  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  tlie  Army  (InstaJla- 
tions  and  Logistics),  Before  the  Mid- 
west Joint  Govemment-Indastry-Labor 
Sarplns  Area  Procnrement  Workshop, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  June  17,  1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    DTDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  28,  1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr  Speaker,  among 
the  many  steps  taken  In  the  eCfort  to 
meet  the  challenge  po.scd  In  December 
1963,  by  the  decision  of  the  Studebaker 
Corp.,  to  terminate  the  production  of 
trucks  and  automobiles  in  South  Bend. 
Ind.,  was  the  establishment  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  South  Bend- 
Mlshawaka.  Inc..  of  an  office  of  Federal 
procurement  and  business  assistance. 

This  oflBce  was  established  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  President  Johnson's  co- 
ordiator  of  Federal  activities  in  the  area. 
Dr.  Hswold  Sheppard.  The  purpose  of 
the  ofiHce  was  twofold : 

First.  To  provide  a  closer  liaison  be- 
tween the  South  Bend-Mlshawaka  busi- 
ness community  and  Federal  procure- 
ment and  business  assistance  agencies; 
and 

Second.  To  create  new  jobs  and  pay- 
roll, and  enhance  the  econorfiy  Ln  the 
South  Bend-Mlshawaka  area  through 
local  business  exposure  to  business  op- 
portunities and  business  assistance  of- 
fered by  the  Federal  Government,  as  well 
as  local,  county,  and  State  governmental 
agencies. 

One  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  the  South 
Bend-Mlshawaka  community,  Ell  D.  Mil- 
ler, assistant  executive  vice  president 
and  manager  of  the  manufacturer's  divi- 
sion of  the  South  Bend-Mlshawaka 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  designated 


as  liaison  or  area  coordinator  In  Federal 
procurement  and  business  assistance 
programs  to  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
Mr.  Miller  undertook  extensive  brlefLng 
sessions  with  Federal  procurement  and 
governmental  representatives  In  Wash- 
ington some  weeks  ago  In  an  eCTort  to 
inform  himself  in  depth,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  give  counsel  and  advice  to  busing 
and  Industrial  firms  in  our  area.  ' 
Following  the  establishment  of  the 
oflSce  of  Federal  procurement  and  busi- 
ness assistance  of  the  South  Bend-Mlsh- 
awaka Chamber  of  Commerce  there  was 
held  In  South  Bend  a  Mid-West  Joint 
Government-Industry-Labor  Surplus 
Area  Procurement  Workshop  which  was 
attended  by  a  number  of  contractors  who 
do  business  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  who  are  Interested  In  doing 
part  of  their  work  with  Midwest  firms. 

Among  the  addresses  delivered  during 
this  procurement  workshop  meeting  was 
one  given  on  June  17,  1964,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Deputy  Assistance  Secretary 
of  the  Army  for  Installations  and  Logis- 
tics, Mr.  A.  Tyler  Port. 

Because  I  think  Mr.  Port's  address  will 
be  of  Interest  to  Members  of  Congress 
throughout  the  Midwest,  aa  well  as  from 
other  parts  of  thet  United  States,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  Include  his  address 
In  the  Record. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to 
be»wlth  you  today  and  t»  partlclp>ate  In  this 
meeting  of  Midwest  representatives  from 
both  sides  of  the  Oovemment-lndvyitry  team. 
I  use  the  word  "team"  advisedly  because  I 
believe  that,  as  never  before,  "team  play"  Is 
absolutely  essential  In  the  Implementation 
of  the  defense  procurement  program.  This  is 
particularly  so  In  our  Joint  efforts  here  today 
to  study  the  methods  of  Implementing  the 
Government's  policy  to  assist  firms  In  de- 
pressed areas.  We  In  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment and  you  In  Industry  must  continually 
strive  to  achieve  a  closer  working  relation- 
ship and  a  better  understanding  of  our  re- 
spective objectives,  problems,  and  limita- 
tions. 

I  think  that  this  thought  was  especially 
well  expressed  In  a  speech  given  less  than  a 
year  ago  by  the  then  Vice  President,  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  to  a  group  of  Government 
and  Industry  officials,  and  becauise  of  the 
significance  of  his  remarks  I  would  like  to 
quote  at  length  from  that  speech — and  I 
quote: 

"Over  the  past  two  decades,  we  have  learned 
that  the  security  of  our  free  society  requires 
successful  relations  between  Government 
and  Industry.  •  •  •  What  this  represents  Is 
a  demand  for  closer  cooperation  and  closer 
concern  between  Industry  and  Government — 
between  private  technology  and  public  pol- 
icy. But  this  Is  a  sensitive  area  In  our  sys- 
tem. 

"The  independence  of  private  enterprise 
and  the  Integrity  of  public  policy  must  both 
be  preserved  and  strengthened. 

"We  delude  ourselves  when  we  conceive  the 
relationship  between  Government  and  In- 
dustry merely  to  be  that  of  customer  and 
contractor. 

"We  likewise  delude  ourselves  when  we 
regard  the  purposes  of  Government  as  In- 
evitably partisan  and  the  policies  of  Industry 
as  Inevitably  anti-Government. 

"In  both  Instances,  the  damaging  conse- 
quence Is  a  cleavage  between  Government 
and  Industry  Ln  areas  where  there  ought  to 
b«  the  greatest  sense  of  common  purpose  and 
common  understanding. 

"TTie  national  Interest  Is  not  served  when 
Government  castigates  Industry  for  falling 
to  see  the  broad  view  of  national  Interest 
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when  no  effort  Is  made  to  communicate  that 
broad  view. 

Likewise,  the  national  Interest  Is  not 
served  when  industry  dsplores  Government's 
,  liick  of  efficiency,  lack  of  talent  or  lack  of 
buslness-llke  methods  whUe  withholding 
these  capabilities  from  Government  •  •  • 
these  times  require  Government  and  Indus- 
try to  work  together  In  a  new  climate  of 
mutual  trust,  understanding  and  conunon 
purpose. 

■'There  are,  for  both  parties,  common  prob- 
lems and  obstacles  which  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  this  approach." 

I  am  stire  that  the  fundamental  views 
conveyed  by  Mr.  Johnson's  remarks  prevail 
in  this  meeting  today.  I  am  equally  sure 
that  I  can  add  little  of  substance  to  the  ex-' 
change  of  views  that  have  been  expressed 
this  morning  or  will  be  further  discussed 
this  afternoon  on  the  specific  subject  at 
hand.  I  would  therefore  like  to  leave  with 
you  some  food  for  thought  on  a  broader 
scale  about  our  methods  of  procurement. 
MAGNrruDE   or   DmiNSE   peocurement 

First  of  all.  I  think  it  Is  well  for  all  of  us 
to  reflect  u{K>n  the  sheer  magnitude  of  de- 
fense procurement  today,  not  to  overwhelm 
you  but.  rather,  to  recognize  the  Impact  and 
Impllcatloru  necessarily  brought  about  by 
the  sheer  size  of  military  procurement  In  this 
atomic  age.  Within  the  past  25  years,  with 
the  demands  or  threats  of  war  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  strides  of  science  on  the  other, 
the  Federal  Government  and  particularly  the 
Defense  Department,  has  emerged  as  the 
principal  buyer,  as  well  as  the  principal 
seller  of  goods  and  services,  as  the  principal 
source  of  credit,  and  all  in  all.  as  the  most 
Important  single  business  factor  In  the  en- 
tire national  economy. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Is  respon.slble 
for  spending  nearly  10  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product  of  this  country.  It  em- 
ploys 3.7  million  Americans  directly.  In  and 
out  of  uniform,  and  millions  more  Indirectly 
In  every  aspect  of  our  economic  life.  It 
absorbs  over  half  of  every  tax  dollar,  as  It 
has  done  for  over  a  decade.  With  "Peace- 
time" budgets  running  at  t&O  billion  plus, 
there  has  come  a  realization  that  national 
survival  can  be  at  stake  on  either  of  two 
fronts,    military   or   economic. 

Thus,  it  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  In  the 
development  of  our  procurement  policies  we 
take  into  account  socioeconomic  factors.  In- 
deed, It  Is  a  mandate  of  Congress  as  well  as 
the  President  that  consideration  be  given, 
for  example,  to  labor  surplus  areas  and  small 
business  while  at  the  same  time  not  Infring- 
ing upon  specific  laws  and  rules  of  good  pro- 
curement practices  such  as  using  formal  ad- 
vertising, obtaining  price  competition,  and 
assuring  equitable  treatment  to  all  potential 
participants.  I  assure  you  that  the  develop- 
ment of  procurement  policies  In  such  a 
fashion  as  to  give  proper  balance  to  the  In- 
terrelationships of  all  these  factors  is  not  an 
easy  task  nor  Is  It  something  which  can  be 
developed  In  a  vacuum.  We  need  and  seek 
your  advice  and  counsel . 

We  In  procurement  have  a  role  which  Is 
not  always  a  popular  one.  Almost  any  pro- 
curement policy  Is  Inevitably  to  the  disliking 
of  some  specific  group  or  groups  of  people. 
Certainly,  when  It  comes  to  the  matter  of 
specific  contractual  awards,  we  seldom  make 
more  than  one  Individual  firm  happy,  while 
n^aklng  several  unhappy. 

KAISCR-JEEP    TO    TnODVCt    ARMY    TRUCKS    IN 
SOXTTH    BKND 

I  am  delighted,  however,  on  this  occasion 
to  make  reference  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  announcement  of  contract  award  to 
the  Kalser-Jeep  Corp.  for  2Vi-ton  trucks 
which  will  be  produced  here  in  South  Bend, 
and  the  award  for  the  engine  production  to 
Contlnent*a  Motors.  I  think  both  ot  these 
firms  are  to  be  congratulated  for  winning 
these  very  sizable  contracts  which  will  be 


performed  liert  in  the  Midwest  over  a  3-year 
period.  The  award  of  these  contracts,  to- 
gether wltli  the  5-ton  truck  production 
which  was  transferred  to  Kaiser-Jeep  under 
novation  agreement  with  Studebaker  Corp., 
wUl  provide  a  firm  employment  base  for  an 
extended  period  of  time.  This  Improved 
employment  situation  will  accomplish  what 
I  am  sure  President  Johnson  had  In  mind  In 
his  press  release  of  December  24,  1963, 
wherein  he  stated  and  I  quote.  "On 
December  "B  I  directed  that  an  interdepart- 
mental committee  be  established  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  help  South  Bend  meet  the 
emergency  created  by  the  closing  of  Stude- 
baker facilities  and  the  Idling  of  some  8,000 
workers." 

In  addition  to  these  contracts  being  a 
very  pleasant  subject  to  mention  to  this 
audience,  I  would  like  to  cite  them  as  an 
example  which  typifies  Innovations  which 
we  have  developed-to  achieve  cost  reductions 
and  which  we  believe  are  in  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  Government,  Industry,  and  the 
taxpayer.  First  of  all,  we  moved  away  from 
the  historically  negotiated  type  of  procure- 
ment for  this  Item  to  the  more  preferred 
formally  advertised  method  of  contracting. 
This  was  accomplished  through  a  technique 
which  we  call  "twostep"  formal  advertis- 
ing. This  technique  Is  designed  to  permit 
fixed  price  competition  on  the  basis  of  pub- 
licly opened  bldo  by  competent  suppliers  In 
cases  where  our  Initial  specifications  are  not 
sufficiently  precise  for  onestep  advertising, 
or  where  the  Item  Is  of  such  complexity  that 
we  must  take  extraordinary  steps  to  assure 
ourselves  that  the  potential  producers  fully 
understand  what  the  Government  desires  to 
procure  and  what  is  involved  In  the  produc- 
tion process  Itself.  In  the  first  step,  the  bid- 
der submits  his  technical  proposal  without 
regard  to  price.  The  purpose  of  this  step 
Is  to  evaluate  the  technical  approach  of  each 
prosfjectlve  bidder,  and  to  select  those  bid- 
ders who  are  considered  to  be  technically 
capable  of  competing.  Under  step  two,  the 
technically  competent  bidders  submit  sealed 
bid  price  proposals  and  award  Is  made  to  the 
firm  determined  to  be  the  lowest  responsive 
and  responsible  blder.  To  dispel  any  Idea 
th^  we  take  lightly  our  task  of  determining 
the  responsibility  of  prospective  bidders,  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  signed  by 
Secretary  McNamara  In  February  of  this  year. 

"In  working  toward  better  defense  procure- 
ment, nothing  Is  more  basic  to  satisfactory 
procurement  than  that  we  deal  only  with  re- 
sponsible prosj>ectlve  contractors.  Contract 
awards  to  concerns  of  marginal  capabilities 
can  lead  only  to  delays  or  failures  In  ob- 
taining delivery  of  needed  Items  and  to  In- 
creased eventual  costs  to  the  Government." 
Secretary  McNamara's  directive  went  on  to 
emphasize  that  contracting  officers  are  re- 
quired to  make  an  affirmative  determination 
that  the  "prospective  contractor  is  respbn- 
slble  before  any  contract  award  may  be 
made" 

Mtn-TITKAR   PROCUREMENTS 

Again,  Inviting  your  attention  to  the  2Vi- 
ton  truck  and  engine  contracts,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  they  were  multlyear  pro- 
curements. That  is  to  say,  the  contracts  cov- 
er the  estimated  and  anticipated  require- 
ments for  a  3-year  f>erlod.  From  the  Gov- 
ernment's standpoint,  this  has  the  advantage 
of:  (1)  Achieving  true  oompetltlon  for  the 
requiremenU  which  will  arise  over  an  ex- 
tended period;  (2)  avoiding  the  gaps  In 
prodtictlon  which  could  rseult  from  an  an- 
nual shift  of  contractors;  (8)  iHX>motlng  the 
standardization  program;  and  (4)  minimiz- 
ing those  occasions  when  sole-eouroe  nego- 
tiations for  follow-on  production  may  be 
necessary.  Prom  Industry's  point  of  ^lew, 
management  has  a  more  stable  basis  upon 
which  to  plan,  and,  by  the  same  token,  labor 
can  reasonably  anticipate  8  years  of  contin- 
uous work.     It  also  jH-ovldes  the  prime  con- 


tractor a  far  better  opportunity  to  effectively 
Implement  his  own  subcontracting  policies 
and  procedures  such  as  In  the  case  of  the 
policy  which  Is  being  discussed  here  today 
In  the  Interest  of  promoting  greater  oppor- 
tunities for   labor  surplus  area  concerns 

I  should  also  stress  the  point  that  the 
competition  for  these  awards  was  keen  and 
very  real.  Several  reputable  firms  com- 
peted, some  of  whom  had  not  always  ex- 
pressed an  Interest  In  the  214 -ton  truck  pro- 
curements. 'Also,  not  to  be  overlooked  is  the 
fact  that  the  Government  achieved  what  we 
consider  a  very  fine  price.  It  Is  estimated 
that  based  upon  last  year's  award  price  we 
effected  a  savings  of  approximately  $20  mil- 
lion for  the  3-year  period  covering  both  the 
vehicle  and  the  engine. 

Speaking  of  the  engine,  we  are  using  es- 
sentially the  same  multifuel  engine  In  this 
2Vi-ton  truck  as  we  ^'111  use  In  the  6-ton 
truck.  This,  of  course,  has  obvious  logistical 
advantages  which  In  an  Indirect  but  very 
real   sense   accomplishes   additional   savings. 

PRESmENT   JOHNSON'S  COST   REDUCTION   DRIVE 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  are  aware  of  the 
emphasis  which  Secretary  McNamara  Is  plac- 
ing upon  the  President's  drive  to  reduce  costs. 
Within   the  Department  of  Defense   and   at 
all  echelons  throughout  the  military  depart- 
ments there  Is  a  formal,  well-organized  and 
closely    managed    program    to    reduce    costs 
wherever    possible.    This    program    Is    ex- 
tremely broad  in  scope,  covering  as  It  does  all 
phases   of   the   military   department's   opera- 
tions to  Include  value  engineering,  compu- 
tation of  requirements,  traffic  management, 
communications,    etc.     The    one    aspject    of 
particular  concern  to  us  In  procurement  Is 
the   mandate   "to   buy  at   the   lowest  sound 
price."     For   a   procurement,   of   course,   the 
Ideal  way  to  "buy  at  the  lowest  sound  price" 
is  through  competition.     This  Is  why  we  are 
taking  such  extraordinary  steps  to  Increase 
competition  and  to  utilize  the  formally  ad- 
vertised method  of  procurement.     There  are, 
of  course,  circumstances  where  competition 
Is   not   possible   and    where,   quite   properly, 
sole  source  procurement  Is  In  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  Government.     In  these  cases  It 
Is  Imperative  that  a  system  be  used  for  com- 
puting profit  which  is  equitable  both  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  contractor.     A  great 
deal  of  effort  and  study  has  been  made  by  the 
Defense  Department  to  establish  the  condi- 
tions wherein  a  contractor  is  provided   the 
opportunity  to  e&m  a  greater  profit.     The  re- 
sult  of   this   effort   has   been   the   eetabllsh- 
ment of  what  many  of  you,  I  am  sure,  know 
as  "the  weighted  guidelines  technique."     The 
weighted  guidelines  technique  is  designed  to 
draw  a  very  substantial  distinction  between 
the  contractors  who  do  and  those  who  do  not 
undertake  cost  risk;   between  those  who  do 
and  do  not  provide  their  own  facilities  and 
working  capital;  and  between  those  who  have 
a  good  or  a  poor  record  of  past  performance. 
Also,  It  Is  Intended,  other  things  being  equal, 
that  there  should  be  greater  reward  for  more 
difficult  work  in  the  use  of  higher  skills. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  reasonable 
prices  and  our  objective  of  buying  at  the 
lowest  sound  price.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
a  fact  which  probably  is  not  well  known 
or.  if  known,  is  not  given  sufficient  attention. 
The  fact  to  which  I  refer  Is  that  roughly 
half  of  the  dollars  which  we  spend  with  the 
prime  contractor  are.  In  turn,  spent  by  the 
prime  through  subcontracting  or  with  other 
suppliers.  Hence,  assuming  for  the  moment 
that  we  In  the  Defense  Departanent  are  "buy- 
ing at  the  absolute  lowest  sound  price"  It  Is 
sUll  only  half  of  the  story.  The  bvirden  of 
the  other  half  UTmi  Industry,  not  only  to 
achieve  the  lowest  sound  price  In  Its  sub- 
contractual  actions  but  also  to  siiare  Its 
rightful  responsll^lty  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  socloecooomle  policies  of  our 
Nation  to  which  I  have  referred. 
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We  ar«  encouraged  with  the  manner  In 
which  Induatry  on  the  whole  la  recognising 
its  responsibility  for  aaelBtlng  and  alleviating 
problenu  in  areas  of  subetantlaJ  unemploy^ 
ment.  In  fiscal  year  1063,  out  of  a  procure- 
ment budget  of  $26  billion,  the  E>epartment 
of  Defense  awarded  directly  about  $4  bil- 
lion to  firms  In  depressed  areas.  Our  sta- 
tistics show  that  of  the  $21  billion  awarded 
to  prime  contaractors  in  nondepressed  areas, 
almost  $6  bUllon  was  In  turn  awarded  by 
these  pu-lme  contractors  on  a  subcontractual 
competitive  basis  to  firms  located  in  de- 
pressed areas. 

More  specifically,  here  to  the  Midwest,  the 
Department  of  Defense  awarded  $4.2  billion 
In  ^Klme  contracts,  of  which  $600  million 
was  awarded  directly  to  flxms  located  in  de- 
pressed areas.  This  $600  million  represents 
14  percent  of  the  |4  3  bUllon  placed  in  the 
eight  Midwestern  States:  Indiana.  Illinois, 
Minnesota.  Michigan.  Mlssoiirl,  Iowa,  Ohio, 
and  Wisconsin. 

In  closing,  I  would  hope  that  this  meet- 
ing today  will  serve  to  emphasize  that  "these 
times  require  Oovemment  and  Industry  to 
work  together  in  a  new  climate  of  mutual 
trust,  understanding  and  common  purpose." 

Thank  you. 


Joseph  J.  Lombardo,  Brooklyn,  N.T^ 
G>inplcte«  Term  as  Conuaaiider  in 
Giief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan 
of  tlie  United  States 


KXTE3^SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L  CAREY 

or  Mxw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29.  1964 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Augrust 
28,  the  then  national  commander  In  chief 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  and  my  good  and  long- 
time friend,  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Lombardo.  a 
distinguished  attorney  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
completed  his  tenure  as  the  highest  oflB- 
clal  of  the  Veterans  of  ForeiRn  Wars. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  VFW  by  another 
outstanding  patriot,  Mr.  John  A.  "Buck" 
Jenltlns,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  express,  not  only  for  myself, 
but  I  am  confident,  on  behalf  of  the 
many  Members  of  this  House  who  know 
and  admire  Joe  Lombardo,  our  deepest 
appreciation  for  the  truly  Important 
services  which  he  has  rendered  to  our 
Nation  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world  during  his  year  as 
commander  in  chief  of  the  VFW. 

It  would  be  Impossible,  due  to  limita- 
tion of  time,  to  itemize  even  briefly  his 
many  acts  of  constructive  leadership. 
Howe\er,  there  are  some  things  which 
Joe  Lombardo  did  during  his  time  as 
commander  In  chief  of  the  VFW,  which 
especially  merit  our  attention  and  grati- 
tude. 

Throughout  the  past  year  he  has  dem- 
onstrated abundantly  his  qualifications 
to  Join  that  long  list  of  veteran  leaders 
who  have  risen  to  the  high  position  as 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  who  have,  addition- 
ally, demonstrated  high  qualities  of  na- 
tional leadership.   During  his  tenure,  the 


VFW,  and  veterans  as  a  whole,  had  In 
Joe  Lombardo  a  truly  wise,  strong,  and 
efTectlTe  spokesman. 

He  championed,  logically  and  force- 
fully, every  Just  cause  of  UjS.  war  vet- 
erans. As  Members  of  this  House.  I  am 
sure,  are  aware,  the  important  veterans' 
legrislation  passed  in  this  session  is  a  re- 
flection, in  large  measure,  of  the  under- 
standing and  effort  with  which  Joe  Lom- 
bardo fought  for  those  things  which  our 
Nation's  veterans  so  rightfully  deserve. 
Examples  of  legislation,  which  the  VFW, 
under  Joe  Lombardo's  leadership,  helped 
bring  to  successful  accomplishment  are 
the  new  laws  providing  nursing  care  for 
aging  invalid  veterans,  and  providing  ed- 
ucational assistance  for  children  of  vet- 
erans totally  disabled  in  service. 

Although  continually  and  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  specific  problems  of  vet- 
erans, Joe  Lombardo,  as  commander  In 
chief  of  the  VFW,  also  exerted  a  strong 
and  wholesome  influence  CMi  our  Na- 
tion's defense  and  foreign  policy.  Under 
his  leadership  the  VFW  continued  Its 
role  In  the  forefront  of  national  orga- 
nizations supporting  a  strong  military 
posture  for  our  Nation,  and  a  sound 
commonsensed,  and  farslghted  foreign 
p>oUcy.  Repeatedly,  during  his  year  as 
head  of  the  VFW,  his  statements  with 
respect  to  South  Vietnam.  Cuba,  and  our 
military  weapons  helped  pinpoint  basic 
issues  and  contributed  toward  a  better 
understanding  of  these  issues  by  our  citi- 
zens. 

I  believe  It  particularly  pertinent  to 
point  out  that  although  he  never  played 
favorites  and  never  pulled  his  pKinches. 
Joe  Lombardo's  views  are  recognized  as 
fair,  forthright,  and  based  upon  logic  and 
reason.  While  not  slow  to  criticize, 
neither  was  he  slow  to  praise.  His  con- 
sistent public  support  of  our  Govern- 
ment's policy  of  resisting  Communist  ag- 
gression in  South  Vietnam  Is  but  one  ex- 
ample of  how  the  VFW.  under  Joe  Lom- 
bardo's leadership,  has  helped  strengthen 
our  Nation. 

One  of  the  things  that  gained  such 
widespread  admiration  and  respect  for 
Joe  Lombardo  was  the  fact  that  in  dis- 
cussing defense  and  forei^Ti  policy  mat- 
ters, he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 
He  was  not  an  "armchair  strategist." 
Almost  invariably,  his  preSvS  releases  and 
policy  speeches  were  ba-sed  upon  his  per- 
sonal observations. 

IXiring  his  tenure  as  commander  in 
chief  of  the  VFW  he  saw  communism  in 
action:  He  stood  at  the  Berlin  walL  He 
saw  the  indispensable  role  being  per- 
formed by  a  great  naval  base  in  Ouan- 
tanamo  Base.  Cuba.  He  visited  the  Far 
Eastern  outpost  of  freedom — the  embat- 
tled island  of  Quemoy.  He  visited  the 
outpost  of  combat  In  South  Vietnam. 
There,  incidentally,  he  went  far  north 
into  the  mountainous  area  and  met  with 
the  American,  South  Vietnamese,  and 
tribal  leaders  who  had  been  fighting  to 
turn  back  Communist  aggression. 

He  has  visited  our  fleets  at  sea.  and 
our  Strategic  Air  Command  headquar- 
ters. 

And  each  place  where  Commander  in 
Chief  Lombardo  wMit,  he  carried  with 
him  an  Inspiring  message  of  the  VFW^s 


support  of,  and  faith  In,  our  men  in  uni- 
form. 

But.  the  VFW.  under  the  leadership  of 
Joe  Lombardo,  as  under  his  predecessors, 
knows  that  in  spite  of  highly  technicai 
and  complicated  weapons.  It  Is  still  people 
upon  which  our  Defense  Establishment, 
in  the  final  analysis,  rests. 

During  his  time  as  commander  In 
chief.  Joe  Lombardo  continued  to  give 
meaning  to  the  VFW's  determined  efforts 
to  protect  the  Interests  and  Improve  the 
lot  of  our  military  personnel:  Active,  re- 
tired, and  their  dependents.  With  good 
reason,  the  VFW  has  continued  to  be 
looked  upon  as  an  understanding  and  ef- 
fective champion  of  our  servicemen. 

Our  Nation  Is.  Indeed,  fortunate  to 
have  veterans  organizations  that  produce 
leaders  such  as  Joe  Lombardo.  We  who 
are  his  longtime  neighbors  and  friends 
in  Brooklyn  are  proud  of  Joe  Lombardo. 
We  know  that  he  has  served  his  Nation 
well  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  VFW, 
and  we  know,  too,  he  will  continue  to 
serve  his  community,  and  his  Nation  In 
the  future. 

I  am  confident  Joe  Lombardo's  many 
friends  In  this  House  join  with  me  in  ex- 
pressing slncerest  appreciation  for  the 
services  which  he  has  performed  for  the 
VFW,  for  veterans  everywhere,  and  for 
our  Nation. 


The  Choice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

or  NTsaASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29.  1964 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  long 
time  ago  I  expressed  the  belief — I  am  a 
farmer  and  I  know  farm  and  smalltown 
opinion  rfirsthand — that  rural  America 
was  entertaining  disquieting  fears  as  to 
its  ultimate  ix>sltlon  should  the  Demo- 
crat approach  to  the  farm  problem  col- 
lapse . 

In  fact,  I  said  that  many  people  In 
rural  America  were  actually  anticipating 
the  day  when  the  whole  jerry-built  struc- 
ture, might  ■  collapse  and  either  bury 
farmers  in  chaos  or  force  them  from  the 
land  that  has  been  their  home  for  over  a 
hundred  years. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  rural  and 
small  town  unrest  has  resulted  in  the 
American  people  being  given  a  choice 
this  year  in  their  selection  of  a  President 
of  the  United  States  because  the  people 
who  went  to  the  Cow  Palace  in  San  Fran- 
cisco knew  exactly  how  they  felt  and 
exactly  what  they  were  doing.  And  in 
the  choice  they  made  they  are  offering 
the  United  States  a  chance  to  indicate 
whether  or  not  it  too  feels  disquieting 
fears  and  whether  or  not  It  would  like 
to  change  direction. 

This  point  can  be  stated  at  length, 
but  never  as  well  as  it  is  stated  in  two 
editorials  published  in  current  issues  of 
the  Farm  Journal. 

I  submit  these  editorials: 
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\rrom  the  Farm  Journal,  September  19641 

THXfJHOic* — Pakt  I 
The  election  this  November  will  be  the 
most  crucial  at  the  century  thus  far,  for  as 
tx  no  other  time  in  recent  decades  it  will 
determine  the  baalc  direction  this  co\mtry  Is 
now  to  take. 

This  wlU  be  true  no  matter  who  wins. 
If  Mr  OOLDWATES  wins,  the  people  will  have 
iMued  an  unmistakable  mandate  for  some 
fundamental  changes.  U  he  loses  but  comes 
somewhere  near  close  It  will  ije  a  clear  signal 
to  slow  up  sharply  In  the  present  drift  to- 
ward the  welfare  state.  If  Mr.  Johnson  wins 
big  it  will  be  Just  as  clear  an  indication 
that  people  are  content  with  the  way  things 
are  going.     We've  come  to  a  basic  choice. 

The  thing  to  keep   In   mind   through   the 
heat   of   the  elecUon   campaign   is   that   the 
overriding  issue  is  the  choice  between  philos- 
ophies   of    government.     True,    we    will    be 
choosing  between  men.  too.     But  more  im- 
portantly, we  will  choose  between  what  they 
champion.     We  may  or  may  not  like  every- 
thing about  the  man  we  vote  for.     We  may 
or   may   not  agree   with    everything   he   says 
But  which  man  represents  more  nearly  the 
way  we  want  thU  country  to  go?     That  is 
the  big  question.     Let's  never  lose  sight  of  it. 
Moreover.  It's  the  first  time  in  many  years 
that    the    choice    hss    l>een    clear    cut.      Mr. 
GoLDWA-m  U   not   a  "me  too"   Republican. 
He  doesn't  Just  claim  that   lie  could  carry 
out   a   version   of   the    Democratic    program, 
under  another  label,  better  than  the  Demo- 
crats    could.       He     offers     a    fundamentally 
dltrerent  program.     And  he  has  the  courage 
to    state    It    forthrlghtly    without   the    kind 
of  s<>methlng-for-everybody  and  lefs-ofTend- 
nobody    political    pap    we    are    so    used    to 
Agree  with  him  or  not.   It's  refreshing  and 
Ifs  a  change.     Tou  know  where  he  stands. 
What  are  some   of   the   choices   In   policy 
we    have    the    chance   to    make?     Well    here 
are  a  few: 

1  We  have  seen  a  steady  drift  toward  a 
bigger,  more  powerful,  more  centralized, 
more  authoritarian  big  state.  That  can 
scarcely  be  denied.  Anyone  who  wonders 
whetlier  It  Is  real  can  measure  It  concretely 
by  our  Increasing  number  of  bureaucrats, 
our  ever-bigger  budget,  our  continuous  def- 
icit spending,  our  proliferation  of  "programs" 
which  try  to  solve  every  problem  in  the 
country  (Including  those  that  can  better  be 
solved  closer  to  home),  our  ever  more 
numerous  handouts  to  more  and  more  peo- 
ple, the  Increasing  reach  of  Government  Into 
the  private  lives  of  Its  citizens,  the  pench- 
ant for  putting  Government  increasingly  Into 
business  In  competlUon  with  private  en- 
terprise. We  all  know  this  has  been  going 
on  and  at  an  increasing  pace.  Do  we  want 
It  to  go  further  or  Is  It  time  to  call  a  halt? 
We  can  do  It  without  "reverting  to  yester- 
day." which,  Incidentally,  no  one  Is 
proposing. 

2.  Do  we  want  more — or  less— Federal 
dabbling  in  local  affairs?  Who  knows  better 
what  we  want  and  how  to  get  It^we  our- 
selves, and  our  State  and  local  governments, 
or  an  army  of  nonelected  bureaucraU  and 
"wise  men"  down  in  Washington? 

3.  Do  we  want  a  dollar  that  amounts  to 
something  or  one  continually  cheapened  by 
a  government  that  has  decided  not  to  live 
within  Its  Income? 

4  Do  we  want  to  continue  Indiscriminate 
and  wasteful  "foreign  aid"  that  "can't  be  cut 
further,"  or  pare  this  l>ack  to  a  sensible  pro- 
pram  that  probably  would,  in  fact,  achieve  Its 
objectives  even  better? 

5.  Do  we  want  a  farm  policy  which  con- 
tinues to  aim  at  further  Government  con- 
trol over  agriculture,  or  one  that  begins  to 
hand  farming  back  to  farmers,  with  markets 
rather  than  bureaucrats  setting  prices? 

6  What  kind  of  appointments  do  we  want 
made  to  the  Supreme  Court?  More  like  we've 
had? 
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These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  that  face 
vm  this  November.  And  as  we  said  in  the 
beginning,  let's  not  get  so  absorbed  with 
personaUtles  that  we  forget  what  the  real 
iasues  are. 


[From  the  Farm  Journal,  October  1964) 
TUB  Choice — Pakt  II 

It  has  been  amusing  to  read  the  comments 
In  the  Etiropean  press  expressing  incredulity 
and  shock  at  the  "suicidal-  acUons  of  the 
delegates  In  San  Francisco  who  nominated 
Senator  Goldwatib  a  few  week  ago.  How 
could  anyone  who  just  might  be  President  of 
the  United  States,  be  so  uncouth  as  to  put 
Americas  InteresU  first,  without  tiie  usual 
ptissy-footlng? 

The  screams  from  the  eastern  jxess  In  our 
own  country  have  been  almost  as  hysterical. 

What  apparently  hasn't  got  through  to 
some  of  the  professional  politicians,  colum- 
nists and  TV  commentators— particularly 
those  from  east  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains—is  that,  as  one  shrewd  observer  put  it. 
"Mr.  GoLDWATEE  did  not  produce  the  popular 
revolt  against  the  way  things  are  going  in 
Washington.    Tlie  revolt  produced  Mr.  Gold- 

The  fact  Is.  there's  a  groundswell  of  pro- 
test across  the  Nation  and  It  only  broke  into 
view  in  San  Francisco.  All  those  delegates 
In  the  Cow  Palace  werent  hypnotized.  They 
knew  how  people  back  home  felt  and  they 
expressed  It.  The  home  folks  hadn't  been 
talking  much  but  they  had  been  doing  a  lot 
of  thinking  and  they  were  deeply  disturbed — 
not  Just  over  this  p>arUcular  or  that,  but  over 
the  whole  post-war  trend  toward  the  super 
State  at  home  and  an  Indecisive  foreign 
jx>licy  abroad. 

Whether  the  forces  of  revolt  will  prove  to 
t>e  in  the  majority  or  the  minority  we  won't 
know  until  November.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
they'd  rather  protest  and  lose  than  acquiesce 
and  win.  The  way  they  feel,  it  will  have 
been  worth  the  fight  either  way. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  revolt  Is  most 
pronounced  West  and  South  of  where  "the 
East"  leaves  off.  It  is  strongest  on  the  farms 
and  In  the  towns  of  rural  America.  There 
Is  nothing  surprising  about  this.  In  any 
land  and  at  any  time  farmers  and  other  non- 
urban  people  have  always  been  the  chief 
opponents  of  the  big  state.  (Witness  the 
wheat  referendum  last  year  wlien  farmers 
showed  that  they  could  vote  against  a  short- 
term  pocKetbook  Interest  In  ta.var  of  a  prin- 
ciple )  They  have  been  the  prime  defenders 
of  personal  liberty,  self-reliance,  and  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  make  his  own  decl- 
.slons  and  control  his  own  destiny.  They  have 
acknowledged  the  need  of  Government  to 
perform  some  functions  and  exert  certain  au- 
thorities but  they  have  favored  keeping  these 
as  limited  as  possible,  and  as  near  home  as 
possible.  They  agree  with  Mr.  Goldwateb 
that  an  ever-growing  paternalistic  big  state 
Inevitably  becomes  "a  leviathan,  a  vast  na- 
tional authority  out  of  touch  with  the  peo- 
ple and  out  of  their  control."  They're  Just 
not  for  it. 

Particularly  is  this  true  of  younger  people 
who,  unlike  some  of  their  elders,  are  less  In- 
terested In  bec<Mnlng  wards  of  the  state  and 
more  Interested  In  Individual  opportunity. 
They  don't  want  the  Government  for  a 
guardian  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Actually  this  transcends  party.  Whereas 
we  will  be  using  the  usual  Democrat  and 
Republican  labels  this  fall  we  will  see  an 
allnement  of  so-called  conservatives  versus 
liberals,  with  a  lot  of  crossing  of  party  lines. 
We  say  "so-called"  becatise  both  labels  are 
misnomers.  Throughout  history  those  who 
have  wanted  to  vest  more  authority  In  Gov- 
ernment have  l>een  the  real  conservatives. 
Those  who  have  wanted  to  wrest  control 
from  Government  and  give  it  back  to  Indi- 
vidual citizens  have  been  the  real  liberals. 
It  is  no  accident  that  "Uberty"  and  •niberal" 
come  from  the  same  root  Trord. 


One  thing  sure :  No  longer  can  the  Repub- 
lican Party  be  tagged  as  being  in  the  control 
of  "Wall  Street"  and  "the  East."  A  lot  of 
common  ordinary  Americans  have  taken  it 
back.  How  many  well  have  to  wait  and  see, 
but  it  could  be  a  stirprislng  number. 


How  tlie  Rassians  Tkiak— Part  III 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29.  1964 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
for  the  Record  another  in  the  series  of 
articles  written  by  former  U.S.  Senator 
William  Benton  following  his  return  this 
year  from  a  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
during  which  he  interviewed  40  top  offi- 
cials. This  particular  article  describes 
the  Soviet  concern  about  Germany  and 
their  arguments  with  respect  to  the 
policy  which  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to 
press.  I  believe  it  is  a  useful  analysis  of 
this  aspect  of  Soviet  thinking. 

The  article  follows: 

How  THE  Russians  Think:  Soviet  "Fears  or 
Germany  Boeder  on  the  Htstehical — 
Paet  III 

(Former  U.S.  Senator  WUliam  Benton  has 
visited    the    U.S.S.R.    five   times    since    1956. 
During  his  last  visit,  in  May.  he  interviewed 
40  top  Soviet  offlclaU  In  10  days — including 
Chairman  Niklta  Khrushchev.    "I  wanted  to 
see  for  myself  what  lies  behind  the  so-called 
relaxation    of    tension,"    says    Benton.       "I 
didn't  argue.     I  listened.     I  interjected  com- 
ments and  objections  oocaslonaily,   only  to 
help  strip  away  some  of  the  Soviet  propa- 
ganda."    The  North  American  Newspaper  Al- 
liance   asked   Senator   Benton,   who   U   now 
chairman    and    publisher    of    Encyclopaedia 
Brltannlca,  and  is  also  UB.  Ambassadoc  to 
UNESCO,  to  summarize  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  his  interviews.     This  Is  the  third  of 
four  articles  on  his  talks  to  Russian  leaders.) 
(By   William   Benton,   publisher   and    chair- 
man. Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca) 
New  York.  Augtist  17— The  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  differ 
for  a  long  time   about  Germany.     Yet  they 
have  similar  goals  with  respect  to  Germany. 
Both  oppose  a  belligerent,  militaristic  Ger- 
many   equipped    with    nuclear    weapons — a 
Germany  with  the  capacity  to  attack  Russia. 
TTius  both  seek  a  peaceful  Germany — and  I 
assume  the  U.Sfl.R.  even  shares  our  hope  for 
a  prosp>erous  Germany. 

It  Is  upon  the  means  of  attaining  these 
goals  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  thus  far  have  failed  to  agree. 

Pavel  Romanov,  head  of  the  UB.S.R.  State 
Committee  on  Publishing,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  all  Soviet  publishing— Is  one  of 
many  Soviet  leaders  who  believes  that  a 
principal  aim  of  German  policy  is  to  divide 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.Sil.  The 
Germans  seek  to  Instigate  a  quarrel  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  he 
charged,  adding: 

"There  isn't  any  reason  lor  a  war  between 
our  two  countries.  Why  should  we  have  a 
war?  Yet  th^  Is  the  goal  of  the  German 
troops  who  seek  revenge." 

UNFOaGETTABUt   PAST 

Each  day  dtirlng  my  stay  In  the  Soviet 
Union  I  was  expoatA  to  the  passion  of  Rus- 
wi^nm  who  had  fought  against  ^the  Germans 
in  World  War  H.  At  one.  luncheon  in  my 
honor,  each  man  around  the  table  was  in- 
troduced to  me  and  his  native  city  apecl- 
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fled — cltlas  Uutt  had  b«en  totally  deatroyed 
by  tbe  Nasi  anulea.  Romanov  spoke  of  hla 
part  during  the  sief^  ot  Leningrad.  Few  at 
us  In  the  United  States  remember  that  In 
thla  siege  000,000  people  died  of  etarvatlcn. 
It  Is  difficult  for  AmeHcana  to  comprehend 
the  passion  of  Russian  feelings  about  Oer- 
many.  We  remember  the  Rlbbentrop-Molo- 
tov  pftct:  they  do  not  remember  It.  We  must 
weigh  In  the  balance  their  pcuwlon  over  their 
30  million  dead  as  we  judge  many  questions 
that  relate  to  our  disagreements  about  Ger- 
many. 

Pressed  for  the  Identity  of  the  German 
revenge  seeking  forces.  Romanov  replied  they 
are  the  groups  who  seek  to  revise  Germany's 
eastern  border. 

"Adenauer  and  Erhard  publicly  proclaim 
that  they  will  not  abide  by  the  present 
borders."  he  said.  "Is  not  this  a  revival  of 
the  military  spirit?  H^yerywhere  there  are 
evidences  at  this  revival." 

He  continued:  "Won't  you  twimlt  that  the 
Germans  waged  the  last  war  for  world  domi- 
nation? Arent  they  again  producing  sub- 
marines? Arent  they  again  pressing  for 
atomic  weapons?  Won't  they  get  the  atomic 
weapons  through  your  submarines,  or  won't 
they  get  the  atomic  weapons  through  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle?  Doesnt  this  all  show  the 
desire  for  revenge?" 

NATO    tJSURPniS? 

Yuri  Zhukov.  a  senior  editor  of  Pravda. 
accused  the  Germans  of  trying  to  "move  Into 
cocnmand  posts  In  NATO.'"  This  greatly 
alarms  him.  The  Russians  also  are  deeply 
concerned  over  growing  German  military 
budgets. 

What  are  these  revenge  seeking  forces  do- 
ing? Romanov  cited  examples:  "It  Is  an- 
nounced that  the  election  of  the  West  Ger- 
man President  will  be  held  in  Berlin.  The 
Soviets  have  never  agreed  to  this.  This  Is 
Illegal. - 

I  replied  that  I  did  not  see  this  as  an  ex- 
ample In  any  way  of  the  revenge  seeking 
forces  but  merely  as  an  expression  of  the 
German  people's  desire  to  unite. 

Romanov  pressed  on :  "The  military  com- 
mittee of  the  Bundestag  Is  going  to  meet  In 
the  Reichstag,  the  building  destroyed  by 
Hitler." 

I  Inquired  how  this  can  be  construed  as 
revenge-seeking.  To  me  this  was  another 
example  of  the  German  jieople's  understand- 
able desire  to  unite.  But  Romonov  said  it 
was  like  "forcing  your  birthday  party  Into 
your  neighbor's  bouse  even  If  he  did  not  want 
to  give  you  a  birthday  parly." 

I  kept  emphasizing  to  Soviet  officials  that 
the  0.S.SJI.  does  not  understand  the  Amer- 
ican view  on  Germany.  Yes,  the  U.S.S.R.  had 
sxiffcred  much  more  at  the  hands  of  Germany 
than  had  the  United  States.  But  we  Amer- 
icans bad  been  pulled  Into  two  wars  because 
of  German  aggression. 

Twice  In  thla  century  we  had  been  forced 
to  raise  and  eqiilp  great  armies  and  send  our 
young  men  thousands  of  miles  overseas  to 
fight  Germany.  We,  too,  have  our  reasons 
for  fearing  renewed  German  belligerency. 

ADAMANT     IN     MISUNDERSTANDING 

But  the  Russians  maintain  that  we  in  the 
United  States  do  not  understand  their  view 
on  Germany,  Romanov  said  to  me:  "If  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.SJl.  share  the  same 
goals  on  Germany,  why  doesn't  the  United 
States  accept  the  most  reasonable  proposals 
on  the  withdrawal  of  Its  troops  from  Eu- 
rope?" 

The  Soviet  8p>okeemen  will  not  recognize — 
they  do  not  wish  to  recognize — that  U.S.  and 
other  NATO  forces  are  In  Germany  for  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe  from  potential 
Soviet  aggression. 

I  s&ld  that  If  the  detente  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States  progresses, 
and  if  the  Indications  continue  to  grow  that 
the  climate  Is  Improving — If  further  formal 
agreements  supplement  the  test  ban  treaty — 


there  oould  come  a  time  when  the  United 
States  would  moat  eagerly  want  to  withdraw 
its  troops  from  Europe,  I  said  I  did  not  know 
when  this  time  would  oome.  I  pointed  out 
the  great  cost  to  us  of  keeping  these  troops 
abroad,  and  the  resxiltlng  upset  la  our  dollar 
balances.  I  also  suggested  that  the  troops 
were  one  of  the  negotiable  Items  on  the  table 
In  front  of  us  as  we  moved  ahead  Into  dis- 
armament negotiations. 

CONSTANT     REAPPRAISAL 

In  my  talk  with  Mm?  Ekaterlna  Purtseva, 
U.S  SJi.  Minister  of  Culture,  I  asked  whether 
she  would  not  agree  that  the  overwhelming 
probability  Is  that  Germany  will  be  unified 
at  some  future  time — perhaps  not  for  10  or 
20  years — but  that  this  is  InevlUble  Woiild 
not  she  agree  that  this  Is  a  legitimate  aspira- 
tion of  the  German  people?  Isn't  It  possible 
that  the  division  of  Germany  now  helps 
stimulate  the  revenge  tendencies  within  Ger- 
many which  are  watched  with  such  fear  by 
the  Soviet  observers? 

Mme.  I^rtseva  did  not  reply  directly  to 
my  question.  But  she  perhaps  replied 
obliquely.     She  said : 

"The  worst  policy  Is  that  of  standing  still. 
The  worst  policy  Is  doing  nothing.  We  must 
oonstantly  reexamine  our  policies.  We  must 
constantly  negotiate.  Any  decision  Is  better 
than  no  decision." 

Conceivably,  the  U  S  S  R  — when  It  deems 
the  time  is  right — will  make  new  moves  In 
respect  to  the  German  problem  A  reitera- 
tion of  the  present  Soviet  position  on  Ger- 
many will  be  Implicitly  a  decision  to  prolong 
the  stalemate.  When  and  whether  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  agree  on  the 
means  for  a  solution  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  dilemma  remains  this:  Russians  fear 
and  distrust  Germany  deeply  and  passion- 
ately. But  can  there  be  real  peace  In  Europe 
so  long  as  a  great  and  vigorous  people  like 
the  Germans  remain  divided?  Will  the  time 
come  when  the  US  S  R  agrees  to  German 
unity?  What  are  the  possible  terms  for  such 
agreement? 


Excerpta  From  Speech  by  ConfreitmaB 
Bob  Taft,  Jr.,  at  the  Repoblicaa  Veter- 
ans ConTention,  Marietta,  Ohio,  Sep- 
tember 19, 1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  29,  1964 

Mr,  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently,  the  Honorable  Robert  Tapt, 
Jr.,  before  a  group  of  Ohio  veterans,  did 
much  to  cast  away  the  cobwebs  of 
doubletalk  and  obfuscatlon  from  a 
question  that  has  troubled  Americana 
for  many  years:  Should  the  present  mil- 
itary draft  laws  be  changed? 

This  Is  Just  one  of  many  national  Is- 
sues that  have  been  avoided  purpoeely  In 
this  year's  campaign  dialog  by  the  In- 
cumbent administration.  In  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  Mr.  Tajt  does  much  to  dis- 
pel the  cloud  of  fog  that  has  been  per- 
mitted to  surround  this  question  of  vital 
Importance  to  millions  of  our  Nation's 
young  men,  their  wives  and  mothers. 

Because  of  Its  high  degree  of  clarity 
and  conciseness,  I  recommend  Bob 
Tajt's  remarks  to  my  coUeagxies  In  the 
House     and     Senate     who — sooner     or 


later — must  finally  oome  to  grips  wtth 
this  problem: 

SxcraPTS  From  Sfkech  bt  CoNcaxasMAjf  b<m 
Tatt.  Jb.,  at  thx  Rsfttbucam  VrmAMB 
Convention,  Makiktta,  Ohio,  BEFmoQ 
19,  1904 

Under  present  draft  laws,  we  continue  to 
play  with  the  liberties  and  opportunities  at 
millions  of  American  young  men.  We  do  so 
unfairly  and  unnecessarily, 

Tet  the  Johnson  administration  and  the 
congressional  majority  continue  to  stall. 
They  are  studying  the  prohlecn  to  death  In 
an  apparent  attempt  to  foreetaU  both  criti- 
cism and  change.  Tragically,  It  appears  cer- 
tain that^Ck>ngress  vrlU  adjourn  without  tak- 
ing action  on  any  of  the  meaningful  btlla 
which  propose  a  comprehensive  congressional 
study  of  the  draft  system. 

The  exc\ise  to  be  given?  It's  this:  Be- 
cause the  Defense  Department  has  initiated 
Its  own  study  of  the  selective  service  program, 
both  It  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — two 
arms  of  the  Presidency — are  opposed  to  any 
Independent  study    by  Congress. 

Completely  overlocAed  is  the  fact  that  the 
draft  has  far  deeper  Implications  than  men 
manpower  procurement  for  mUltary  pur- 
pxiees  Then  again,  perhaps  the  point  Isnt 
missed  at  all.  There  may  be  those  who  view 
the  draft  as  a  soclomlUtary  scheme  directed 
to  other  ends  which  Justify  Its  perpetuation. 

I  am  certain  the  American  people  do  not 
agree  with  this  contention. 

The  draft  system  Is  a  congreoslonal  re- 
sp>on8lblllty,  e6p>eolaUy  so  since  It  Is  the  most 
direct  of  all  Federal  Interferences  with  In- 
dividual liberty.  Only  the  Congress  can  and 
should  decide  what  poUdes  to  follow.  The 
sp>eclal  Interests  oC  the  social  and  mUltary 
planners  should  disqualify  any  report  they 
may  submit. 

In  view  of  the  explosive  nature  of  the 
Issue.  It  Is  not  surprising  to  see  It  played 
down  In  an  election  year.  StlU,  the  NaUon 
must  make  a  choice.  The  voice  at  the  people, 
as  expressed  in  the  Congress,  deserves  a 
chance  to  be  heard. 

The  degree  of  administration  oppxislUon 
to  a  congressional  draft  study  can  be  seen 
in  Its  refusal  to  consider  a  prompt  mors- 
torum  on  Induction  of  young  men  to  Judge 
Its  effect  upon  enlistments,  something  I  sug- 
gested more  than  a  year  ago.  Such  a  test 
might  prove  conclusively  the  absence  of  a 
need  for  the  draft. 

Soofe  claim  such  a  test  would  be  discrimi- 
natory in  that  a  number  of  young  men  would 
be  freed  of  their  service  obligations  during 
the  test  period.  But  how  could  it  be  any 
more  so  than  the  present  hlt-or-mlss  system 
of  exemptions  for  fathers,  deferrals  for  stu- 
dents, and  rejections  for  physical  mlsflts? 

There  are  many  other  valid  reasons  for 
criticism  of  the  present  system.  A  nvunber 
of  them  were  outlined  recently  by  Congress- 
man Thomas  Curtis,  of  Missouri.    He  said: 

"1.  The  draft  is  an  invasion  of  indlvlduar 
liberty.  The  existence  of  an  aggressive  world 
Communist  conspiracy  necessarily  means 
that  freemen  must  relinquish  some  freedom 
Of  choice  In  order  that  the  great  remainder 
can  be  preserved.  But  individual  liberty 
should  be  Infringed  upon  only  when  no  effec- 
tive alternative  means  exist  for  achieving  the 
goal.  Conscription  should  be  the  last  re- 
sort, not  the  first  expedient. 

"2.  The  draft  actually  Impairs  national 
security.  Men  who  enter  the  services  of  their 
own  free  will  make  far  better  servicemen 
than  those  who  are  drafted  or  who  enlist 
from  the  threat  of  the  draft.  The  high  per- 
sonnel turnover  produced  by  the  draft  sys- 
tem— 73  percent  of  Army  first-term  enlistees, 
97  percent  of  all  draftees — means  that  the 
Armed  Forces  lose  far  too  many  reliable  and 
experienced  men  and  must  fill  those  posi- 
tions with  fresh  trainees.  The  draft  pro- 
duces draftees  at  age  22,  about  4  years  older 
than  the  Army  would  like. 
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■•3.  The  draft  Is  Inequitable.  Today  every 
other  young  man  never  enters  any  form  of 
military  service.  The  draft  favors  the  phys- 
ically and  mentally  unfit,  those  who  marry 
parly,  those  who  can  afford  to  stay  in  college 
to  age  26,  criminals,  perverts,  and  those  who 
can  obtain  an  occupational  or  hardship  de- 
ferment. The  prtnclple  of  unlvorsallty.  upon 
which  the  present  system  was  sold  to  the 
public  years  ago.  Is  today  a  transparent  fidse- 

hood. 

"4.  The  draft  produces  the  evasion  men- 
tality. Young  men  attempt  to  avoid  Induc- 
tion. If  unsuccessful,  they  attempt  to  avoid 
responslbUlty  while  In  the  service.  Upon 
their  discharge,  should  we  be  surprised -,lf 
they  evade  their  responsibilities  to  their  com- 
munity, their  nation,  and  their  fellow  mart? 
The  existence  of  a  whole  generation  of  m^n 
Imbued  In  various  degrees  with  the  evasion 
mentality  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  concern 
to  society  and  especially  to  Republicans. 

••6.  The  draft  has  harmful  social  effects.  It 
encourages  early  marriages,  which  In  turn 
raise  the  naUonal  birth  and  divorce  rates. 
The  higher  Incidence  of  broken  homes  re- 
sults in  an  Increase  of  psychological  and  wel- 
fare problems  both  for  parents  and  for  chil- 
dren. The  draft  contributes  to  youth  unem- 
ployment because  employers  are  reluctant 
to  hire  a  rna.n  who  may  be  sn.itched  away 
by  thf  draft  after  expensive  training.  Thus, 
many.youths  float  around  until  draft  age.  22, 
unable  to  get  a  Job,  but  unwilling  to  volun- 
teer for  Induction  or  enlistment  because 
they  know  they  have  a  good  chance  of  avoid- 
ing service  altogether. 

•'6.  The  draft  is  Inefficient.  Instead  of  re- 
cruiting men  with  the  needed  skills  by  offer- 
ing Incentives  comparable  to  the  private  sec- 
tor, the  services  are  forced  to  spend  great 
sums  on  personnel  training.  Thus.  Instead 
of  attracting  experienced,  mlddleaged  bak- 
ers, who  can  bake  if  not  fight,  the  army 
drafts  an  unskilled  18-year-old,  trains  him 
to  be  a  baker,  and  most  likely  watches  him 
depart  in  2  years. 

"7.  The  draft  is  costly.  The  high  turnover 
rate  caused  by  the  draft  system  Is  extremely 
wasteful  of  training  funds.  Without  the 
need  to  Justify  the  draft,  many  funcUons 
could  be  transferred  to  the  private  sector  at 
a  saving. 

'•8.  The  draft  law,  as  written.  Is  unwork- 
able. It  forces  admlnUtrators  to  find  ways 
of  circumventing  the  clear  Intent  of  the  law. 
This  is  always  a  dangerous  practice  In  a 
democracy.  Administrators  should  be  given 
a  Uw  that  wUl  work  as  written  and  not  be 
forced  to  resort  to  tricks  of  InterpreUtlon." 
But  perhaps  even  more  Important  than 
any  of  these,  to  the  Individuals  threatened, 
U  the  adverse  effect  of  the  draft  on  employ- 
ment opportunltlee.  As  I  stated  on  Aprtl  21 
on  the  floor  of  the  House : 

"We  have  found  In  our  studies  on  man- 
power and  employment  In  the  Committee 
on  Educattoc  and  Labor  In  various  hearings 
that  w«  havt  had  on  measures  before  tis 
In  this  session  of  the  Congress,  that  the  rate 
of  unemployment  of  those  under  the  age  of 
22  In  this  country  Is  double  the  rate  of  un- 
employment of  those  over  the  age  of  22.  or 
Indeed  of  the  entire  unemployed  labor  force. 
"The  rate  is  now,  I  believe,  somewhere  In 
the  neighborhood  of  10  or  11  percent.  Cer- 
tainly, without  doubt,  one  of  the  con- 
tributing causes  for  the  unemployment  rate 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  the  fact  that 
the  average  Induction  age  under  the  draft  is 
now  about  22  years  of  age.  This  means  that 
many  employers  or  potential  employers,  who 
.«;eek  someone  for  a  particular  Job  in  existence 
today,  must  give  careful  consideration  to  any 
young  man  who  perhaps  is  out  of  high 
school — who  may  or  may  not  be  a  dropout — 
or  who  may  have  completed  his  high  school 
training.  Employers  are  faced  with  a  prob- 
lem. Employers  know  that  if  they  hire  thU 
young  man,  within  a  year  or  two  he  may 
have  to  iBt^r*  hl«  employment  and  go  •Ise- 


where,  and  he  wlU  return  with  employment 
rights— which  he  should  have.  Nevertheless, 
the  employer  U  faced  with  that  possibility, 
and  the  employment  of  older  men  under 
these  circumstances  Is  far  more  likely,  with 
the  rejection  of  the  younger  man,  who  has 
not  yet  completed  his  military  obligation." 

Certainly,  all  of  \is  agree  that  we  cannot — 
and  we  will  not — endanger  our  national  se- 
curity by  cutting  off  the  draft  permanenUy. 
without  assura.nces  of  a  subsUtute  procure- 
ment policy  adequate  to  our  defense  needs. 

But  the  problems  created  by  the  present 
system  are  so  serious  as  to  Justify  some  Im- 
mediate action  and  a  trial  suspension  of  In- 
ductions, higher  pay.  If  necessary,  and  a 
falrmlnded  bipartisan  study  of  the  entire 
problem  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government. 


Security  AgenU  Told  To  Burn  Records 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

or   ILLXNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  29.  1964 

Mrs.  REID  ol  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  received  the  following  letter  from  a 
typical  American  mother  who  lives  in  the 
15Lh  District  of  Illinois,  which  it  is  my 
privilege  to  represent : 

Bob  and  I  are  extremely  concerned  over 
this  arUcle  and  would  appreciate  It  If  you 
would  investigate  the  directive  and.  if  pos- 
sible. Instigate  a  movement  to  have  It 
abolished.  Please  note  the  time  Umlt  of 
October  1 : 

"U.S.  Swnmrrr  Agents  Told  To  Burn  Records 
"(By  WUlard  Edwards) 
"Washlkctok,  September  »4.— The  State 
Department's  Security  OfBce  has  directed  Its 
agents  In  30  major  cities  of  the  United 
States  to  destroy  the  bulk  of  their  field  office 
records,  containing  data  on  Oovemment  se- 
curity risks. 

"By  October  1.  according  to  a  directive 
dated  August  28,  resident  agents  'will  destroy 
all  completed  investigative  reports  by  burn- 
ing process  with  a  special  agent  In  attend- 
ance,' ae  a  wltneas. 

"  'raw  ttlxs'  to  go 
"The  Department's  security  agents  Investi- 
gate State  Department  employees  and  appli- 
cants for  employment  to  ascertain  if  they  are 
loyal  to  their  oountxy,  have  Communist  con- 
nections, or  have  difficulties  In  character,  such 
as  drunkenness  or  homosexuality,  which 
would  make  them  potential  security  risks. 
They  also  inveetigate  peasport  frauds. 

"The  data  to  be  destroyed  will  include  not 
only  copies  of  reports  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington but  what  Intelligence  agents  call  "raw 
files.'  These  Include  dato  useful  In  subse- 
quent Investlgatlonfl  such  as  names  of  pro- 
spective witnesses  and  leads  to  subversive  ac- 
tivities. 

"A  field  agent  has  complained  to  his  Sen- 
ator that  the  destruction  of  his  records  will 
seriously  In^palr  his  usefulness  in  the  future 
and  hamper  his  Inquiries  Into  the  background 
of  State  Department  employees. 

"Henceforth,  under  the  order,  the  agents 
will  receive  only  that  Information  which  the 
OfBoe  of  Secturlty  in  Washington  sends  them 
and  they  are  forbidden  to  accumulate  data 
for  future  use.  All  security  records  will  be 
based  In  the  Waalilngton  headquarters. 

"In  iJKUlng  the  order,  the  Office  of  Secur- 
ity asaerted  it  was  designed  to  effect  efficiency 
and  economy. 


"TTiese  agents,  especially  veterans  of  many 
years'  service,  have  accumulated  filing  cases 
full  of  data  which  they  must  now  bum,  with 
a  witness  looking  on.  They  may  keep  no  rec- 
ords In  the  future  of  their  cases.  They  will 
dictate  a  report  and  send  It  to  the  field 
office  which.  In  turn,  will  transmit  It  to 
Washington. 

"  'He— the  agent — will  be  operating  out  of 
his  hat,'  commented  an  Intelligence  author- 
ity. "The  new  system  is  calculated  to  han- 
dicap Investigative  work.  If  nothing  worse.' 

"The  Office  of  Security  maintains  field 
offices  In  Boston,  New  York,  Washington,  Mi- 
ami, Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  Los 
Angeles." 

The  clipping  which  she  attaches  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Sep- 
tember 25.  Other  Members  of  the  House 
from  the  Chicago  area  have  received 
equally  strong  protests  from  their  dis- 
tricts. 

I  have  written  the  Secretary  of  State 
as  follows: 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary,  Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secret  art  :  I  have  before  me  State 
Department  Office  of  Security  letters  C-64/17 
dated  August  6,  1904,  and  C-64/18  dated  Au- 
gust 28,  1964.  These  obvloualy  will  curtail 
field  office  activities  of  your  security  division. 
I  should  like  to  know  the  reasons  underlying 
such  a  decision.  If  you  have  evidence  which 
establishes  that  the  tlireat  of  Communist 
Imperialism  has  lessened  to  a  d^ree  which 
permits  relaxation  of  security  procedures  In 
your  Department.  I  believe  the  Congress  and 
the  people  should  share  this  Information.  If. 
however,  this  Is  an  economy  measure,  I  would 
like  to  know  if  there  Is  not  some  activity 
which  could  be  curtailed  with  less  riak  to  our 
Nation. 

A  story  based  on  these  letters  appeared  In 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  September  25,  1964, 
and  has  aroused  grave  concern  among  the 
people  of  nUnols.  It  appears  from  this  ar- 
ticle that  the  August  28  letter  will.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  of  your  employees,  handicap 
the  investigative  wc»k  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. If  their  understanding  of  this  order 
is  incorrect.  I  suggest  Immediate  clariflcatlon 
in  the  interest  of  maintaining  the  high  level 
of  security  and  efficiency  which  I  am  certain 
we  both  wish  to  see  in  all  of  the  activities 
of  your  Department. 

I  feel  that  in  fairness  I  must  withhold 
judgment  in  this  matter  until  I  have 
heard  what  Mr.  Rusk  has  to  say.  None- 
theless, the  timing  of  this  action  is 
strange.  Last  Sunday  the  Washington 
Star  reported  a  Presidential  directive  de- 
manding tighter  security  checks  on  Gov- 
ernment appointees.  According  to  that 
paper  the  directive  reads  as  follows: 
Text  or  Memorandum 

We  have  been  somewhat  concerned  about 
our  procedures  In  requesting  security  name 
checks,  particularly  from  the  files  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  for  appoin- 
tees to  the  Federal  serylce.  Such  procedures 
are  an  essential  part  of  any  effective  security 
program. 

In  most  Instances  It  would  seem  desirable 
to  request  such  checks  prior  to  serious  con- 
sideration being  given  to  an  individual,  and 
most  certainly  before  a  firm  commitment  is 
made  to  the  interested  party  or  parties.  Not 
only  should  this  be  observed  In  the  respective 
departments  and  agencies,  but  also  In  In- 
stances in  which  recommendations  for  ap- 
pointments are  made  by  departments  or  agen- 
cies to  the  White  House. 

These  procedures  can  prevent  considerable 
embarrassment  both  to  the  Oovemment  and 
to  the  potential  emjdoyee  himself.  Irrepara- 
ble harm  can  be  done  to  a  person's  reputa- 
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tlOD  in  liiBtances  where  publicity  is  given  to 
hiM  poaslble  appointment  to  a  Oofvemnient 
position,  jet  subsequent  security  cbecks  re- 
sult In  a  decision  to  suspend  action  on  tbe 
appointment. 

SOUND   BUSINESS   SKNSX 

It  would  be  unfortunate  U  undesirable  Ln- 
dlTlduals  were  put  on  the  Pederal  payrcdl 
simply  because  sufflclent  precautions  were 
not  taken  prior  to  their  appointment.  Thla 
to  merely  sound  business  sense  and  should 
not  be  construed  as  an  unwarranted  Invasion 
Off  privacy  or  violation  of  any  jjerson's  con- 
stitutional rights. 

Commonsense  must  naturally  be  exercised 
in  the  administration  of  name  checks  re- 
quests. For  example,  high-ranking  military 
personnel  who  have  possessed  top-ranking 
clearance  normally  would  not  require  secur- 
ity checks  prior  to  appointment  In  the  civil- 
ian service. 

It  would  be  desirable  for  all  departments 
to  examine  their  procedures  In  the  above  re- 
gard. This  practice  Is  In  effect  at  the  White 
House  now  and  will  be  strictly  adhered  to  in 
the  future. 

As  we  all  know,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
other  body  has  recently  completed  a  2- 
year  Investigation  of  security  procedures 
In  the  State  Department,  which  I  am  told 
will  be  made  public  sometime  after  the 
first  week  In  November.  I  think  Mr. 
Rusk  would  have  been  wise  to  see  what 
that  committee  had  to  say  before  mak- 
ing these  changes.  It  Is  also  strange 
that  Mr.  Rusk  has  curtailed  seciuity 
activities  at  a  time  when  the  President 
has  decided  that  stricter  security  Investi- 
gations are  necessary. 

I  am  MMifldent  Secretary  Rusk  wUl 
provide  an  early  explanation  of  this 
seeming  difference  of  opinion  within  the 
administration. 


Pablk  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

OF   WXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOnSX  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Tuesday,  September  15.  1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  appearing 
In  the  Hastings  News,  a  New  York 
weekly  newspaper,  is  a  strong  editorial 
purporting  to  relate  a  vote  in  favor  of 
the  Tuck  bill  as  a  position  in  opposition 
to  reapportionment  of  State  legislatures 
and  an  effort  to  reverse  the  one-man, 
one-vote  formula. 

The  editorial  naively  went  on  to  say 
that  a  vote  for  the  Tuck  bill  was  a  vote 
against  greater  representation  by  the 
town  of  Oreenburgh  on  the  Westchester 
County  Board  of  Supervisors.  Nothing 
could  be  less  true  nor  more  farfetched. 

In  the  interest  of  public  policy,  I  would 
like  to  clarify  these  points : 

The  basic  controversy  in  the  Tuck  bill 
lies  solely  In  the  matter  of  Jurisdiction 
over  legislative  reapportionment  of  State 
legislatures.  The  Tuck  bill  removes  the 
Supreme  Court  and  lower  Federal  courts 
from  involvement  In  this  matter  In 
which  the  Supreme  Court  Itself  has  re- 
fused to  Intercede  throughout  its  his- 
tory—that Is  untU  1962.  The  Tuck  bill 
In  effect  would  place  State  reapportion- 


ment matters  back  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  leglslatiires  and  State  courts  where 
It  had  always  been  before  the  1962  deci- 
sion— Baker  against  Carr. 

A  vote  for  the  Tuck  bill  does  not  sig- 
nify opposition  to  the  principle  of  reap- 
EKjrtlonment.  Although  I  voted  for  the 
Tuck  bill,  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  re- 
apF>ortlonment  of  legislatures  when  It 
becomes  evident  that  inequities  In  rep- 
resentation exist.  But,  I  would  stress 
that  the  controversy  is  one  of  who  has 
Jurisdiction  to  decide,  not  one  of  opp)osi- 
tlon  to  the  principle. 

Furthermore,  passage  of  the  Tuck  bill 
would  leave  completely  untouched  the 
one-man,  one-vote  decision  handed 
down  this  year — Reynolds  against  Sims. 
A  constitutional  amendment  would  be 
necessary  to  reverse  this  ruling  since  the 
decision  establishes  a  constitutional  right 
to  one  man,  one  vote. 

Contrary  to  the  editorial,  local  county 
reapportionment  for  Westchester  Is  not 
affected  by  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions, nor  is  Westchester  County  await- 
ing a  US.  Supreme  Court  decision  on  re- 
apportionment of  its  board  of  supervis- 
ors. Never  in  the  history  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  the  Court  established  juris- 
diction over  county  government  reapE>or- 
tionment  matters. 

Those  who  would  like  to  pin  a  "liberal" 
versus  "conservative"  label  on  each  side 
of  the  argiunent — terms  which  are  mis- 
nomers anyway  and  which  tend  to  ob- 
scure the  actual  Issues — would  be  inter- 
ested to  look  back  at  the  dissent  in  the 
1962  Supreme  Court  decision.  Two 
apostles  of  Judicial  restraint,  Mr.  Justice 
FYankfurter  and  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  dis- 
sented against  the  decision  on  the  basis 
that  no  matter  how  desirable  reappor- 
tionment may  be  in  Itself,  the  use  of  the 
Judiciary  for  such  political  reforms  re- 
flects a  mistaken  view  of  the  function  of 
the  Federal  Courts. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  by  its  deci- 
sions overruled  the  will  of  the  people  as 
expressed  in  public  referenda  results — 
it  ignored  the  fact  that  ours  Is  a  Govern- 
ment of.  by.  and  for  the  people.  Thus, 
the  nullifying  of  the  results  of  a  legally 
constituted  election  by  the  Federal 
courts,  is  probably  the  most  outrageous 
and  dangerous  byproduct  of  its  inter- 
ference in  legislative  matters. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Javits,  who  re- 
cently said: 

There  may  be  a  case  for  an  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  If  it  Is  limited  only 
to  permitting  the  people  of  any  State.  If 
they  wish  It,  to  chooee  by  referendum  to 
have  one  house  of  their  legislature  apix>r- 
tloned  with  reference  to  a  factor  other  than 
population. 

The  Senator  has  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  such  an  amendment,  and 
I  am  proud  to  sponsor  an  Identical  meas- 
ure in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  follows : 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conffress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) .  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  (Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  &U  Intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States : 


"AxncuE  xxv 


"Sbctton  1.  Nothing  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  sbaU  prohibit  a  State  hsr- 
Ing  a  bicameral  legislature  from  apportion, 
log  the  membership  of  one  bouse  of  its  la*. 
islature  upon  the  basis  of  factcMH  other  thta 
population,  ff  such  apportionment  has  been 
submitted  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
State  through  a  statewide  referendum  hsid 
in  accordance  with  law  and  with  the  prori. 
slons  of  this  Constitution,  and  such  appor. 
tlonment  has  been  approved  by  a  majority  of 
those  voters  in  that  referendum. 

"Sac.  a.  This  article  shaU  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  tiave  been  ratified  aa  ao 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  Iegls> 
laturee  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  Statee 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 


Vinson  Hall,  Proposed  Navy-Marine  Cotpi 
Residence  for  Elderly,  Should  B«  £•• 
couraj^ed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CAIJ70KNIA 

IN  THE  POUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  28,  1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Navy-Marine  Corps  Residence  Founda- 
tion was  incorporated  In  the  IXstrict  of 
Columbia  in  March  1961  luider  the 
guidance  of  Adm.  "Mick"  Carney.  Adm. 
W.  H.  Callaghan  was  elected  president 
of  its  board  of  trustees.  Its  purpose  is 
to  create  in  the  Washington  area  a  resi- 
dence for  300  elderly  persons  consisting 
of  200  single  and  50  double  apartments 
together  with  public  rooms  such  as  a 
chapel,  lounges,  dining  room,  card 
room,  recreation  room  library,  service 
facilities,  and  a  modem  infirmary  to 
provide  the  best  of  nursing  care.  The 
residence  will  be  named  Vinson  Hall  in 
honor  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Those  who  would  be  eligible  to  seek 
admission  by  approval  of  an  anonymoua 
admissions  committee  include:  widows 
of  Regular  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  o£B- 
cers;  widows  of  Reserve  ofHoers  who  die 
on  active  duty  or  retire  after  at  least  20 
years'  active  service;  retired  officers  and 
their  wives;  retired  commissioned  female 
officers.  Navy  and  Marine;  retired  offi- 
cers, on  space-available  basis. 

While  a  site  for  Vinson  Hall  has  not 
yet  been  obtained.  12  possible  sites  in  the 
area  have  been  inspected  by  the  founda- 
tion's building  committee,  headed  by 
Rear  Adm.  A.  C.  Husband.  CEC.  UJ3. 
Navy,  retired.  About  10  acres  of  land 
wiU  be  needed.  Pending  is  the  bill  HR. 
11609  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  convey  real  property  to  the 
foundation  for  the  residence  should  that 
appear  desirable. 

This  project  Is  a  most  worthy  one. 
There  is  real  need  here  at  the  hub  of 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  activity  for  suit- 
able accommodations  for  the  widows  of 
officers  and  retired  officers  themselves. 
When,  on  sad  occasions,  officers  occupy- 
ing very  high  ranks  and  assigned  Gov- 
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ernment  quarters  have  died,  their  wid- 
ows almost  immediately  have  been  forced 
to  vacate  the  quarters,  often  with  little, 
if  any,  place  to  go  in  their  i)erlod  of 
bereavement.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
needs  Vinson  Hall  would  fulfill. 

It  wUl  be  a  club-like  residence  charg- 
ing reasonable  costs  commensurate  with 
an  individual's  ability  to  pay.  Its  en- 
trance fee  and  monthly  charge  will  guar- 
antee not  only  lifetime  tenure,  but  also 
nursing  care  whenever  needed.  Maxi- 
mum security  for  the  elderly  is  aimed 
for  at  a  minimum  cost. 

This  project  has  sponsorship  of  the 
highest  caliber.  Vice  Adm.  Laurence  H. 
Frost,  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  is  adminis- 
trative manager  of  the  tax-free,  non- 
profit and  charitable  organization.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Paul  H.  Nitze  on 
August  14  certified  his  support  by  stat- 
ing; 

The  foundation  has  my  enthusiastic  sup- 
port as  a  much-needed  and  worthy  under- 
taking 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Adm. 
David  L.  McDonald,  made  this  statement 
regarding  It: 

Most  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  officers  make 
the  best  provision  they  are  able  against  the 
day  when  their  wives  may  suddenly  be  left 
alone  Most  similarly  provide  for  their  own 
advanced  age  But  It  is  generally  recognized 
that  even  these  best  eJTorta  may  not  be 
enough 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  Navy-Marine 
Residence  Foundation  and  the  facilities  they 
aspire  to  build  is  to  help  close  this  gap  for 
those  elderly  retired  officers  and  or  their 
8[X)use8  who  need  help. 

The  plans  of  the  foundation  are  attractive 
and  Impressive.  But.  as  we  all  know,  this  Job 
must  be  done  without  appropriated  funds.  I 
fully  support  the  efforts  of  the  foundation, 
the  Navy  and  Marine  OflBcers'  Wives'  Clubs 
whose  labors  have  built  up  the  existing  fund, 
and  all  others  who  In  the  future  will  lend  a 
hand  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  task. 

McDonald's  counterpart.  Gen.  Wallace 
M.  Greene,  Jr.,  Commandant  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  said: 

The  career  of  a  military  officer  Is  primarily 
one  of  service  rather  than  one  of  reward.  All 
uxi  frequently  retired  officers,  and  especially 
widows  of  officers,  find  themselves  approach- 
ing their  golden  years  with  no  sulUble  place 
to  live. 

The  Navy-Marine  Residence  Foundation,  a 
chartered,  tax-free,  nonprofit  organization, 
has  undertaken  to  provide  suitable  retire- 
ment housing  for  elderly  career  retired  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  officers,  both  Regular  and 
Reserve,  and  their  wives  or  widows. 

The  foundation  Is  a  worthy  undertaking. 
It  Is  sponsored  by  capable  and  responsible 
Individuals.  It  has  begun  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial basis,  but  needs  assistance  to  continue. 
It  merits  the  support  of  all  of  us.  The  Ma- 
rine  Corps   Is  squarely   behind   this  project. 

The  foundation  is  administered  by  a 
board  of  trustees  of  not  less  than  9  or 
more  than  19  members,  and  now  is  com- 
posed of  the  following : 

Mr.  William  C.  Allen,  U.S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy, 1929,  president. 

Rear  Adm.  Preston  V.  Mercer,  U.S. 
Navy,  retired,  vice  president. 

Vice  Adm.  Stephen  R.  Edson,  U.S. 
Navy,  retired,  treasurer. 

Capt.  WiU  J.  Davis,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy, 
retired,  secretary. 

Rear  Adm.  H.  Lamont  Pugh  (MC) ,  U.S. 
Navy,  retired. 


Rear  Adm.  Alexander  C.  Husband,  U.S. 

Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  Frederick  J.  Harlfinger  n, 

U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  J.  O.  C<*b,  U.S.  Navy. 
Capt.  Viola  Sanders,  U.S.  Navy,  Wave. 
Lt.  Gen.  Robert  M.  Pepper,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  retired. 

Mrs.  Frank  Virden. 
Mrs.  John  S.  Oldfield. 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Van  Arsdall. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Shinn. 
Mrs.  R.  P.  Skylstead. 
Under  the  able  sponsorship  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Officers'  Wives  Clubs,  service- 
wide,  $120,000  has  been  raised  through 
contributions,  bazaars  and  membership 
subscriptions  to  start  the  residence  foim- 
dation  on  its  way  to  success.    The  foun- 
dation's welfare  committee  also  carries 
on  work   of   disseminating   information 
and    fundraising.      This    committee    is 
chaired  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Shinn  and  has  as 
its  advisers  the  wives  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  the  Vice  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel. 

When  completed  Vinson  Hall  will  cost 
about  $41/2  million.  Its  building  loan  will 
be  paid  from  incom^e  and  no  contributed 
funds  will  be  used  for  support  of  any  resi- 
dent who  is  financially  able  to  pay  his 
own  way.  As  a  tax-free  orgsuiization,  at 
least  one-third  of  its  residents  must  re- 
ceive at  least  partial  financial  assistance. 
The  Army  Distaff  Hall,  for  widows  only, 
in  Washington  is  operating  most  success- 
fully. Vinson  Hall  will  generally  be  sim- 
ilar to  Distaff  Hall.  However,  the  Navy- 
Marine  Residence  will  accept  officers, 
male  and  female,  of  both  services,  and 
the  Nurse  Corps,  as  well  as  officers'  wives 
and  widows. 

The  cost  of  living  in  the  Distaff  Hall 
varies  depending  on  accommodations. 
Each  resident  pays  an  entrance  fee  of 
from  $4,000  to  $9,500  and  a  monthly 
rental  of  from  $75  to  $172.50,  depending 
on  imit  size.  Adjustments  in  costs  are 
made  for  those  in  financial  need.  All  but 
the  smallest  accommodations  contain 
cooking  facilities. 

The  Honorable  Fred  Bantz,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  has  volun- 
teered to  act  as  chairman  of  the  national 
fundraising  campaign  aimed  at  turning 
the  dream  of  Vinson  Hall  in  to  bricks  and 
mortar.  His  campaign  will  begin  October 
1  with  the  volunteer  assistance  of  Navy, 
Marine,  and  civilian  individuals  and 
groups  throughout  the  world. 

Present  address  of  the  Navy-Marine 
Resident  Foundation,  Inc.,  fe  building  54, 
U.S.  Naval  Observatory.  Washington, 
DC.  

Farley  Sees  Fall  Sweep  for  Johnson 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or  CALxroama 

III  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  4.  1964 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  James  A.  Parley  has  made  a 
prediction  on  the  outcome  of  the  1964 


presidential  election.  In  view  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  prediction  In  1936,  there 
are  many  who  hope  that  his  prediction 
for  1964  will  turn  out  as  well.  It  follows : 
Parley  Skks  Paix  Swk«5  roa  Johkson 
(By  Lyn  Nofziger) 

Atlai*tic  Cttt. — James  A.  Parley,  who 
prides  hUnseU  on  being  a  political  realist, 
thinks  Lyndon  Johnson  wUl  sweep  to  a  land- 
slide victory  in  November. 

And  Parley,  mastermind  of  Preslderit 
Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt's  first  two  campaigns 
and  his  Postmaster  G«neral,  will  do  all  he 
can  to  help. 

Parley,  who  no  longer  holds  official  party 
positions,  is  BtUl  regarded  as  one  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party's  most  astute  politicians.  He  Is 
In  regular  touch  with  the  White  House  and 
the  President. 

VIEW   UNCHANGED 

Parley,  who  predicted  in  Pebruary  that  Mr 
Johnson  would  do  as  well  In  1964  as  Roosevelt 
did  In  1932.  when  he  carried  all  but  six 
States,  hasn't  changed  his  mind  with  the 
nomination  of  Senator  Basrt  Goldwatkb  as 
the  Republican  candidate. 

He  cannot  see  Goldwateb  carrying  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  not  even  the  South,  the 
West  or  the  Middle  West,  the  areas  where 
GoLDWATKR  is  considercd  strongest. 

In  the  South.  Parley  sees  poUtlcal  ex- 
pediency bringing  the  States  back  to  the 
Democratic  Party  "as  the  evidence  grows  that 
Johnson  will  win."  He  thinks  only  Missis- 
sippi and  Alabama  wlU  bolt  to  the  Republi- 
cans. 

FARM  OUTLOOK 

In  the  Middle  West  he  sees  farmers  voting 
"belly"  Issues.  He  points  out  that  Gold- 
watzr's  votes  on  farm  iasuee  generally  have 
been  against  price  support*  and  subsidies. 
"The  Democrats  have  done  the  most  for  the 
farmer,"  Parley  Inslste.  "There  Is  no  reason 
for  him  to  vote  for  Goldwater  " 

In  the  far  West  he  thinks  the  trend  la  to 
the  Democrats. 

"I  think  Johnson  will  even  carry  Arizona." 
he  says. 

Parley,  stUl  mentally  sharp  and  physically 
active  despite  his  76  years,  thinks  also  that 
Mr.  Johnson  wUl  carry  some  now-Republican 
congressional  districts  with  him  and  he  even 
sees  a  slight  gain  for  the  Democrats  In  the 
Senate. 

PROSPIRrrT  CITEU 

Why  a  Johnson  victory?  Prosperity, 
mainly,  in  Parley's  opinion..  "There  are  two 
occasions,"  he  says,  "when  people  don't  want 
to  rock  the  boat — war  and  prosperity." 

To  top  the  situation  off.  Parley  sajrs  he 
thinks  "Johnson  is  the  greatest  political 
leader  we  have  h&d  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  I  want  to  be  very  active  In  this 
campafgn   to  help  Johnson   win." 


MUsistippi  Crutade — Part  II 

EXTEH^SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1964 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  summer  several  hundred 
courageous  volimteers  participated  In 
the  Mississippi  summer  project.  In  the 
face  of  constant  threats  and  violence 
they  were  determined  to  help  the  cause 
of  equality.  Three  sacrificed  their  lives. 
Alex  Poinsett  described  the  situation  In 
the  September  1964  issue  of  Ebony  mag- 
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azlne.  Yesterday  I  brought  to  my  col- 
leaguea'  attention  the  first  part  of  his 
article  entitled  "Crusade  In  Mississippi." 
Today  I  am.  Including  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  remainder  of  the  ar- 
ticle. I  urge  every  Member  of  Congress 
to  read  this  account  of  bravery  and  ded- 
ication. 

[From  Ebony,  September  1964] 
CsUBADB  IN  Mississippi:    Cottnch.  or  Pzdex- 

ATB>      OEOANIZATIONS      CONDUCTS      SUMMEB- 

IjOng  Pboject — Continued 

( By  Alex  Poinsett ) 
The  dialog  continues,  first  the  Negro,  then 
the  white  youth  patiently  chipping  away  at 
the  fear  MlSElsslppl  bas  programed  Into  the 
old  man'a  nervous  system.  They  tell  him 
about  the  nine  vote-discrimination  suits  the 
Qovemment  has  pending  in  seven  delta 
counties.  They  explain  how  OOPO  President 
Aaron  Henry,  a  Clarksdale  druggist  wbo  also 
heads  the  State  NAACP.  polled  82.000  votes 
(in  only  3  weelcs  of  campaigning)  last  fall 
In  a  mocls  gubernatorial  election  to  demon- 
strate potential  Negro  voting  strength..  Be- 
fore they  leave,  the  old  man  finally  agrees 
to  accompany  them  to  the  courthouse  later 
In  the  week.  One  down  and  thousands  to  go. 
In  Gulfport,  Harvard  student.  Olbbs  V. 
Kinderman,  21,  and  colleague  George  John- 
scMi,  17,  are  canvassing  for  vote  registrants 
when  a  red  truck  which  has  been  trailing 
them  pulls  up.  The  driver  asks  what  they're 
about  then  frowns  as  Klnderman  explains. 
"Boy,  tilings  are  fine."  the  driver  replies. 
"We   don't  want   things  changed.      If   I  see 

you  around  again.  I'U  beat  your  a .     In 

fact,    I'm    going    to    beat    your    a now." 

Leaping  from  liis  truck,  he  collars  Kinder- 
man  who  manages  to  free  himself  and  flee 
with  Johnson.  As  they  run  the  driver  ex- 
plodes in  a  spasm  of  frustration:   "Stop,  or 

ni  beat  your  a ." 

In  Jackson,  a  COPO  worker  is  hours  over- 
due, setting  in  motion  a  series  of  security 
measures  that  can  lead  all  the  way  to  contact 
with  the  U.S.  Justice  Department  and  the 
FBI.  A  worried  communications  officer 
phones  the  Mabon,  Miss.,  sheriff's  office  and 
asks:  "Do  you  have  a  Mr.  James  R.  Brown 
in  Jail  there?" 

"We  liave  a  nigger  named  James  Brown  in 
Jail  here."  the  voice  on  the  phone  snarls. 
"Now  are  you  white  or  another  one  of  those 
niggers?" 

"Have  you  fixed  ball  on  him?" 
"I'U   fix  It   when   you  get  here."   the  voice 
promises  menacingly. 

In  Clarksdale,  local  COPO  Project  Director 
Lafayette  Sumey.  22.  walks  one  of  his  white 
girl  volunteers  to  the  uptown  bank  to  open 
an  accotint.  "When  we  walked  In  everything 
stopped.  Including  the  clock."  Surney  recalls. 
"All  eyes  were  on  us.  The  girl  was  so  nervous 
she  messed  up  a  dozen  applications."  La- 
fayette. p>eat-black  and  proud  of  It.  does  not 
mention  he  had  risked  his  life. 

He  has  been  Incurably  "hooked"  on  the 
freedom  movement  ever  since  1955  when  his 
uncle,  the  late  Rev.  George  Lee.  was  shot  to 
death  In  Belzonl.  Miss.,  for  refiusing  to  take 
his  name  off  the  town's  voting  rolls.  At  age 
6  Lafayette  had  seen  a  white  woman  push 
down  an  80-year-old  Negro.  Before  he  could 
rise  from  the  sidewalk,  several  white  men 
Jumped  on  him  and  beat  him  to  death.  "I'll 
never  forget  that."  Lafayette  says.  "It's  an 
educational  experience  for  me  to  work  with 
white  people  now.  because  I  grew  up  hating 
them."  He  nibbles  on  a  lettuce  leaf  In  a 
Hattlesburg  restatirant.  having  refused  an 
offer  of  a  full  lunch  with  the  explanation 
that  he  had  disciplined  himself  to  eat  only 
one  meal  a  day.  He  had  to  since  for  2  years 
his  salary  as  a  SNCC  worker  had  been  $9.64 
a  week,  raised  2  cents  by  the  recent  income 
tax  cut  and  colleoUble  if  and  when  payroll 
money  was  available — which  was  seldom. 


Lafayette  walks  down  the  street,  now  wary 
but  not  afraid  of  passing  carloads  of  hostile 
whites.  Sight  of  the  nearby  OOPO  Free- 
dom. School  reminds  him  of  a  white  woman 
who  earlier  had  driven  up  with  a  boy  of 
about  «.  Getting  out,  she  had  led  him  to 
the  opened  school  door,  pointed  to  several 
white  volunteers  and  said:  "See  tliere.  Those 
are  nigger-lovers.  I  don't  want  you  to  grow 
up  to  be  like  them.    Do  you  hear  me?" 

And  Lafayette  had  walked  over  to  the  boy 
and  said:  "Son,  dont  you  ever  believe  any- 
thing your  mother  tells  you  again."' 

But  the  Uttle  boy  Is  already  hopelessly 
contaminated  with  what  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi History  Professor  James  W.  Silver 
describes  as  "the  constant  refrain  from  city 
and  State  officials  that  there  is  no  racial  prob- 
lem In  a  social  order  where  segregtalon  Is 
voluntary  and  where,  they  would  have  It 
believed,  a  peaceful,  liappy.  and  carefree 
citizenry  is  occasionally  stirred  to  angry  pro- 
test only  by  ouuide  agitators   • 

And  BO  In  Vicksburg.  police  hound  out- 
siders like  NeU  Hlndman.  21.  COPO's  local 
project  director,  then  JaU  hlra  on  a  drunken 
driving  charge,  although  he  swears  he  has 
not  tasted  liquor  In  2  montiis.  His  acquittal 
on  the  charge  does  not  sttip  police  sruxjp- 
Ing  Into  his  activities  Tall,  rangy,  his 
throat  scarred  by  a  boyhood  trachea  opera- 
tion, Neil  had  come  to  Vicksburg  In  late  May 
after  completing  a  semester  at  Tougaloo  Col- 
lege where  he  nearly  forgot  he  was  white. 
Working  alone,  he  had  renovated  an  ancient 
building  for  use  as  a  freedom  school  and 
spent  $70  of  his  own  money  to  buy  and  build 
book  shelves  for  the  school  library. 

The  school  is  in  session  as  Neil  fidgets  from 
side  to  side,  conscience-stricken  for  spending 
a  moment  away  from  work.  "I'm  going  to  do 
something  I'll  be  a  little  ashamed  of  next 
week,"  he  says.  "I'm  going  to  take  a  day  off. 
I  want  to  visit  my  girl  friend  at  Tougaloo." 
He  does  not  identify  her  race,  ignoring  It 
as  one  would  the  color  of  drinking  water. 
"One  of  the  reasons  I  came  to  Vicksburg." 
he  conUnues.  "is  because  this  is  her  home. 
But  she  can't  meet  me  here  because  her 
parents  wouldn't  approve  of  us  going  to- 
gether. T^at  bugs  me.  We're  going  to  get 
married  someday."' 

For  the  present.  Nell  bu.slly  teaches  courses 
in  algebra  and  geometry  in  a  curriculum 
dominated  by  Negro  history-.  Classes  which 
had  l>egun  at  8:20  ajn.  are  disbanding  for 
an  afternoon  break  that  will  run  until  7 
pjn.  in  deference  to  Ml.sslssippi"8  mid-day 
heat.  Neil  moves  with  his  students  and 
faculty  into  a  large  room  and  Joins  them  in  a 
medley  of  freedom  songs  ending  with  the 
movement  theme  song.  "We  Shall  Over- 
come." "We  have  these  sf>ng  sessions  twice 
a  day."  he  explains  later  "They  help  keep 
up  our  morale." 

But  music  only  blots  out  temporarily  the 
terrible  reality  that  dominates  Mlssls.slppi 
like  Its  hot  sun — the  thought  control  im- 
posed by  the  white  citizens  council,  the 
tyranny  of  its  police  and  courts,  the  appalling 
Ignorance  of  most  of  Its  inhabitants,  the 
savagery,  the  hate,  the  hopelessness.  Veteran 
COPO  worker  Stokely  Crirmlchael,  who  re- 
portedly won't  drive  a  air  in  the  State  unlofw 
it  will  go  120  miles  an  hour,  manages  to 
communicate  some  of  th.at  re.allty  to  Repre- 
sentatives Philip  Bukton.  Democrat,  of  Cal- 
ifornia, AuGr.sTUS  Hawkins.  Demfx-rat,  of 
California,  and  William  p.  Rtan.  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York.  In  the  Suite  to  see  first- 
hand what  seemed  unbelievable  in  press  re- 
ports. The  eloquence  of  raw  courage  flows 
effortlessly  from  Stokely  ius  he  tells  of  clan- 
destine visits  to  delta  plantations  to  encour- 
age voter  registration — visits  made  although 
"the  boss  men."  those  country  gentle- 
men romanticized  by  the  "Southern  mys- 
tique," carry  rifles  in  racks  on  their  trucks 
to  shoot  civil  rights  intruders.  Stokely  comes 
dressed    in    dungarees    and    carrying    a    hoe. 


■While  chopping  cottoii.  he  makee  his  pitch 
for  freedom  to  the  plantation  workers.  D^. 
spite  being  shot  at  several  times,  he,  a  New 
■yorker.  and  George  Green,  a  native  MlssU. 
slpplan.  succeeded  In  signing  up  about  000 
Negroes  last  summer. 

The  distinguished  visitors  listen  atten. 
tiveiy  to  Stokely.  Tixej  are  whlte-shlrted 
and  manicured  men.  trying  desperately  to 
understand  the  strange  and  frightening 
world  of  blue  denim  and  red  clay.  Finally, 
one  of  the  deeply  concerned  Representatives 
wants  to  know:  "What  can  we.  as  Congress- 
men, do  to  help  you" 

"We're  under  heavy  attack  and  no  one  la 
answering  o\ir  crlUcs."  Stokely  replies.  "You 
can  at  least  sp>eak  out."     Against  what? 

Against  the  Mississippi's  flourishing  til 
over   this   land. 

Against  the  Mississippi  soaked  with  the 
blood  of  nameless  and  numberlees  martyrs. 

Against  hopelessness.  •» 

Hopelessness  is  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
H<x)ver  claiming  that  there  is  no  more  law- 
lessness in  the  State  of  Mississippi  than 
elsewhere  in  the  country. 

Hopelessness  is  the  VB.  Justice  Depart- 
ment needing  more  evidence  of  a  breakdown 
of  law  and  order  In  Mississippi  before  It  will 
send  In  marshalls. 

Hopelessness  is  martial  law  in  Mississippi 

the  US.  military  one  day  coming  to  pxreserve 
law.  order,  and  the  status  quo  while  the 
dignity  of  human  beings  remains  crushed. 


How  the  Rotsiant  Think— Part  IV 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Tuesday.  Sevtember  29.  19€4 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
for  the  Record  the  fourth  and  conclud- 
ing article  written  by  former  U.S.  Sena- 
tor William  Benton,  of  Connecticut,  and 
published  in  the  Hartford  Courant  fol- 
lowing Senator  Benton's  return  from  a 
visit  to,  the  Soviet  Union  earlier  this  year. 

In  these  articles.  Senator  Benton  has 
summarized  some  of  the  highlights  of 
his  interviews  with  the  Soviet  leaders. 
As  U.S.  Ambassador  to  UNESCX),  he  Is 
keenly  aware  of  Soviet  programs  and  has 
developed  information  which  I  believe 
should  be  broadly  available: 
How  THE  Russians  Think— Soviet  View  or 

Hot  Spots  Presents  a  Distorted  Image — 

Part  IV 

(Former  UJ3.  Senator  William  Benton  has 
visited  the  UJS.S.R.  five  times  since  1955. 
During  his  last  visit.  In  May.  he  interviewed 
40  top  Soviet  officials  In  10  days— Including 
Chairman  Nlklta  Kiu-ushchev.  "I  wanted  to 
see  for  myself  what  lies  behind  the  so-called 
'relaxation  of  tension.' "  says  Benton.  "I 
didn't  argue.  I  listened.  I  Interjected  com- 
ments and  objections  occasionally,  only  to 
help  strip  away  some  of  tiie  Soviet  propa- 
ganda." The  North  Amerlcjan  Newspaper 
AlUani.'e  asked  Senator  Benton,  who  is  now 
chairman  and  publisher  of  Encyclopedia 
Britannica.  and  is  also  US.  Ambassador  to 
UNE.SCO.  to  summarize  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  ills  Interviews.  Tliis  is  the  last  of 
four  articles  on  his  talks  to  Russian  leaders  ) 
(By  William  Bentoo.  publisher  and  chair- 
man. Encyclopedia  Britannica) 

New  York,  August  Ift. — How  do  the  Soviets 
view  the  world's  current  "hot  spots"? 
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Cbairman  Nikita  Krushchev  told  me  em- 
phatically: "We  don"t  like  American  forces 
In  Korea  or  South  Vietnam  In  South  Viet- 
nam, the  ground  Is  aflame  whUe  In  Korea 
your  boys  walk  freely  In  the  streets."" 

During  my  interview  with  the  Soviet 
Premier  in  May  in  Moscow,  he  declared : 

■The  sober  and  only  possible  decision  for 
you  is  to  withdraw  your  forces  Otherwise, 
you    will    sink    deeper    and    deeper    into    the 

swamp  " 

In  Chairman  Kiu-ushchev  s  view,  any  na- 
tive population  should  seek  to  rise  up  against 
Its  "capitalist  Imperialist  exploiters"' — and 
ought  to  t>e  encouraged  to  do  so.  (Hungary 
in  1956  to  him  was  an  example  of  the  ex- 
ploiters trying  to  get  back  into  power.) 
■Tou  in  the  United  States  receive  every  up- 
rising against  tyranny  as  a  Communist  up- 
rtalng  —even  when  It  is  a  revolution  by  peo- 
ple with  no  knowledge  of  Lenin  or  Marx,  and 
where  there  is  no  Communist  Party  We 
are  honored  that  you  attribute  all  such  ideas 
to  UB   ■ 

Yuri   Zhukov.    a   senior   editor   of   Pravda, 
who  has  been  a  close  associate  of  Khrushchev 
and  a  cabinet  minister,  warned 
escalation   feared 

•  There  are  those  among  you  who  want  you 
to  bomb  North  Vietnam.  This  can  lead  on 
to  the  bombing  of  China  This  will  precipi- 
tate another  Korea.  •  •  •  If  you  bomb 
North  Vietnam  the  risk  of  war  is  very  great" 

From  Nikita  Khrushchev  down  the  Krem- 
lin ladder,  there  Is  deep  and  I  believe  genu- 
ine concern  that  the  American  presence  In 
southeast  Asia  and  over  Cuban  skies  may 
touch  off  world  war  III. 

The  Russians  now  seek  no  armed  solution 
to  the  problems  that  divide  East  and  West 
They  believe  communism  can  triumph  on  a 
global  scale  through  the  force  of  Its  ideas, 
through  subversion  (Soviet  support  of  so- 
called  national  liberation  movements),  and 
through  propaganda  and  economic  competi- 
tion. This  will  Uke  time,  they  admit,  but 
Khrtishchev  and  his  followers  are  prepared 
to  wait. 

While  they  are  waiting."  they  will  talk 
tough  to  appease  the  Chinese  but  will  also 
try  the  commonsense  approach  to  the  West 
They  will  try  to  convince  us  that  our  poli- 
cies in  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  elsewhere  are  all 
wrong.  And  of  course  they  will  try  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  U.S.  policies  are  wrong. 
Further,  they  will  continue  to  hope  for 
U£  and  other  credits  to  help  build  their  in- 
dustrial machine. 

CAN'T   control   CASTRO 

Khrushchev  Is  deeply  concerned  over  the 
danger  of  a  new  Cuban  crisis.  The  impli- 
cations of  his  talk  with  me — during  which 
he  conceded  the  US  S.R.  uses  satellites  to 
photograph  our  military  Installations — are 
clear:    he  cannot  control   Castro 

"If  sot>er  sense  doesn't  reign."  he  said. 
■'Cuba  will  shoot  down  your  planes.  This 
can  provoke  a  crisis  even  more  severe  than 
the  last  crisis  over  Cuba.  Neither  President 
Johnson  nor  I  want  this  crisis  ""  He  asked 
me  why  the  United  States  doesn't  take  its 
reconnaissance   photographs  from   satellites. 

Zhukov.  who — to  my  surprise — spoke  high- 
ly of  Castro's  responsibility  as  a  leader,  said: 

•  Right  now  we  must  do  everything  we  can 
to  avoid  aggravating  international  problems 
Will  there  be  a  war  over  Cuba  before  the 
election?" 

Zhukov  admitted  "I  am  gravely  worried" 
over  Cuba,  "The  Cuban  emlgrees  could  not 
be  doing  what  they  are — without  plenty  of 
.\merlcan  money." 

-  1  Interjected  to  say  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment i.s  not  financing  the  antl-Castro  at- 
tacks by  the  Cuban  emlgrees;  that  there  are 
rich  Cubans  who  had  built  up  large  for- 
tunes—deposited outside  pf  Culja— before 
they  migrated.  Why  won't  he  concede  that 
t  hey  may  be  supporting  the  operations  of  the 
Culian  emlgrees? 


blast  at  CIA 

"Your  CIA  is  said  to  l>e  a  state  within  a 
state,"  Zhukov  retorted.  "You  must  realize 
that  the  situation  Is  very  tense.  Every  day, 
there  are  small  Invasion  forces  into  Cuba. 
Dally  there  Is  a  war  announcement.  A  gov- 
ernment-in-exile  is  formed.  I  assure  you 
that  our  press  is  very  reticent  on  aU  these 
subjects  •  •  •  but  this  is  not  because  they 
don't  concern  us.  We  remember  our  duties. 
We  may  be  forced  into  a  position  in  which 
we  must  interfere.  We  don't  want  to  inter- 
fere. We  need  help  from  the  United  States 
to  Insure  that  we  do  not  interfere.  You 
Americans  know  that  we  Russians  don't  want 
war  Chairman  Khrushchev's  speeches  clear- 
ly reflect  this." 

Zhukov  shifted  to  southeast  Asia: 
"Take  Laos  for  example:  I  recognize  that 
this  is  very  complicated.  But  how  can  your 
people  stand  by  and  do  nothing  about  the 
organization  of  the  rightist  coup  d'etat? 
You  could  have  prevented  this.  You  have 
a  very  good  Intelligence  operation  In  Laos. 
We  In  the  U.S.S.R.  want  the  Geneva  compact 
observed.  This  rightist  coup  has  created 
new  hostiUity.  You  have  given  bombs  and 
planes  to  be  used  against  the  Pathet  Lao. 
You  confirm  the  Chinese  claim  The  Chinese 
have  always  insisted  that  a  neutral  Laos 
is  Impossible.  The  situation  is  rapidly  be- 
coming more  complicated" 

DIITERENT  APPROACH 

Zhukov  conceded  ttiat  the  Soviet  approach 
toward  national  liberation  movements  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  American. 
He  termed  these  movements  psychologically 
and  politically  most  Important. 

"We  share  the  desire  of  all  people  to  get 
rid  of  colonialism,"  he  said.  "Take  Angola, 
Mozambique.  South  Africa.  We  of  the 
USSR  must  help  the  people.  The  United 
States  Itself  often  helps.  However,  these  are 
small  questions." 

I  Interrupted  to  suggest  that  the  American 
people  are  sympathetic  to  the  goals  of  the 
people  in  Angola  and  Mozambique,  and 
acutely  sympathetic  with  the  Negro  groupw 
and  their  goals  in  South  Africa. 

Zhukov  pressed  on.  Let  me  finish  the  case 
I  am  making  out, 

"When  colonialism  has  been  done  away 
with  we  shall  move  Into  a  new  era.  Our  two 
countries  have  now  decided  we  cannot  re- 
solve the  issues  which  divide  tis  by  war.  How 
can  we  then  resolve  them?  Our  systems  are 
antagonistic.  What  kind  of  trouble  can  we 
anticipate?  Chairman  Khrushchev  has  often 
spoken  on  this  question  •  •  •  he  is  for- 
mulating the  issues  of  the  new  epoch.  The 
antagonistic  struggle  of  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  must  be  confined  to  eco- 
nomic competition.  For  this,  both  countries 
have  great  opportunities." 

DT7LLES'    MISTAKE 

Zhukov  said  that  due  to  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles'  "mistake  in  Egypt" — a  reference  to 
the  withdrawal  of  US.  aid  for  the  Aswan 
Dam — Chairman  Khrushchev  was  at  Aswan 
instead  of  President  Johnson,  who  should 
have  been  therw  Dulles,  he  pointed  out, 
then  repeated  his  "grave  mistake,"  He  re- 
peated it  in  India  when  he  told  the  Indians 
that  their  Government  could  not  build  their 
steel  mill  with  American  cooperation — tttat 
"only  private  enterprise  could  build  it."  This 
gave  the  Russians  the  opportunity  to  build 
the  steel  plant  at  Bhilai, 

"The  West  Germans  have  put  up  a  new 
plant  in  India."  he  said.  "The  British  have 
built  a  new  plant.  Here  we  are  competing 
among  the  three  of  us.  This  is  all  to  the 
good.    But  where  is  the  United  States?" 

I  interrupted  to  tell  him  that  our  last 
years  AID  budget  for  India  was  »836  mil- 
lion— our  largest  for  any  country  in  the 
,world  I  conceded  that  the  Russians  have 
been  smart  propagandists  in  seizing  some  of 
these  big.  spectacular  projects.    But  I  point- 


ed out  that  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  much 
of  this  $836  million  has  been  used  construc- 
tively for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  people. 
Zhukov  did  not  deny  this. 

coMFrrrnvx  sratrooL« 

"Yea.  this  Is  a  competitive  struggle,""  said 
Zhukov.  "This  Is  econcwnlcs.  This  1«  no 
war.  And  this  is  how  we  see  the  31st  century. 
Let  us  comp>ete  without  war  at  the  economic 
level." 

I  said  that  the  21st  century  is  a  long  way 
to  look  ahead.  I  suggested  we  settle  for  the 
20th  century. 

Zhukov  then  concluded. with  this  warning: 

"But  let  there  be  no  Illusions  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  at>out  the  weakening  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  U.S.SJl.  Your  press  often 
suggests  that  the  time  has  ccKne  to  push  the 
U.S.S.R,  for  concessions.  Your  press  stresses 
our  economic  difficulties,  0\ir  bad  harvest 
Our  quarrel  with  China,  All  of  this  fl  sense- 
less." 

The  USSR  Is  of  course  seeking  to  widen 
its  influence  In  the  underdevelop>ed  world. 
Here  Is  where  the  Russians  are  trying  hard- 
est to  "bury  capitalism,"  They  are  surely 
hoping  to  kick  us  out  of  the  Middle  East 
and  to  take  over  our  oil  interests  there 
They  are  hoping  eventually  to  out-vote  us 
in  the  United  Nations  on  the  admission  of 
Red  China  and  other  questions.  Assured- 
ly, their  phrase,  "the  new  colonialism  "— 
which  I  often  heard  from  Russian  leaders 
dtiring  my  stay  in  the  U.8.8JR. — is  aimed 
primarily  at  the  United  States.  England. 
France.  Portugal,  the  Netherlands,  represent 
the  old  colonialism.  The  new  colonialism — 
to  the  Kremlin — is  American  capitalism;  it  is 
this  equated  with  the  term  reactionary 
forces.  Therefore,  In  the  Soviet  sense, 
American  opposlUon  to  guerrUla  uprisings 
means  American  support  of  "the  new  colo- 
nialism"— of  reactionary  forces. 

IMTERf'tRENCK 

It  is  Clear  that,  on  paper  and  In  formal 
discussion.  t)Oth  the  United  States  and  the 
US.S.R.  agree  that  all  peoples  should  be 
permitted  to  determine  for  themselves  how 
they  wish  to  live,  and  to  decide  this  with- 
out any  interference  or  presstire  from  out- 
side. 

Where  the  two  countries  disgree  is  here: 
the  U.S.S.R.  contends  that,  if  the  people  are 
allowed  to  develop  without  capitalist-im- 
perialist Interference  they  wUi  seek  not  only 
national  Independence  but  a  Social-Com- 
munist form  of  society. 

We  in  the  United  States  agree  that  the  lo- 
cal populations  are  entitled  to  seek  freedom 
and  Independence — and  should  i)e  encour- 
aged to  do  so— but  should  be  encouraged 
and  allowed  to  seek  a  free  and  democratic 
form  of  society. 

We  do  not  agree  with  Khrushchev  that  the 
seizure  of  control  by  a  Communist  minor- 
ity is  a  legitimate  form  of  revolution  or  ^ 
step  toward  "liberation" 
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CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  liave  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


lift  Mitt  Retaia  Ow  Etteatial  WeapoM 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JAMIE  L  WHITTEN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30,  1964 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
fferved  as  chairman  of  the  Agricultural 
I  Aw>roprlatlon8  Subcommittee  for  more 
'  tfum  15  years.  This  year  we  have  pro- 
f tided  substantial  funds,  $25,500,000.  to 
Increase  our  efforts  to  find  and  use  all 
Isieans  to  protect  ourselves  and  our 
•iource  of  food  from  insects  and  disease. 
!  We    mean    to    see    that    this    efTort    is 

•  ipeeded  up.  for  we  have  been  working  in 
ithls  field  for  many  years. 
I     In  the  meantime,  we  must  not  prohibit 

the  use  of  proven  weapons,  of  effective 
!  agricultural  pesticides  which  are  so  es- 
..^eDtlal  to  our  standard  of  living  and  to 

our  welfare — where  there  is  no  evidence 

•  ol  injury  to  our  people,  simply  because 
we  come  up  with  a  new  test  which  shows 
an  infinitesimal  amount  of  residue,  which 
In  itself  has  not  been  determined  to  be 

'dangerous. 

We  must  provide  for  reasonable  toler- 
ance on  pesticides  and  a  standard  test. 
If  we  are  to  protect  the  cheapest,  the 
best,  the  widest  variety  of  foods  ever  en- 
Joyed  by  any  nation,  as  each  year  our 
life  expectancy  increases.  If  we  do  not 
take  action  in  this  area,  the  consumer 
wlll  be  at  the  whim  of  local  authorities. 
where  health  Is  not  endangered,  as  in 
the  Washington  milk  situation.  I  regret 
to  see  some  say  that  elimination  of  chem- 
icals might  cut  production:  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  in  view  of  our  surpluses. 
This  is  a  shortsighted  viewpoint,  which 
Ignores  several  extremely  important  fac- 
tors—the world's  food  and  population 
situations  and  the  contest  between  us 
and  Communist-dominated  countries. 

Aside  from  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
conflict,  probably  the  foremost  problem 
In  the  world  today  is  hunger.  Approxi- 
mately half  of  the  world's  3  billion  people 
suffer  from  malnutrition  and  the  World 
Pood  Congress  was  told  in  1963  that 
around  10,000  persons  die  every  day  from 
Starvation.  India  has  a  food  crisis  just 
now  due  to  bad  weather.  We  are  vMsh- 
ing  wheat  and  other  foods  from  our  sur- 
pluses In  an  effort  to  avert  chaos.  I  said 
that  India  has  a  food  crisis.  I  should 
have  said  "an  accentuated  food  crisis " 
since  that  vast  subcontinent  has  a  year- 
round  hunger  problem.  So  do  many 
other  areas  in  the  world,  mostly  the  un- 
derdevelcH?ed  ones.  Moreover,  hunger 
IHX)bably  will  grow  more  and  more  in- 
tense with  the  passage  of  time.  The 
world's  population  increase  is  almost  un- 
believable.     Each    year    births    exceed 
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deaths  by  almost  60,000.  The  way  things 
are  going  now.  It  looks  as  if  this  globe 
will  have  close  to  6  blUion  persons  by  Uie 

year  2000.  ,   .,     ,  -a 

As  Senator  Orukning,  of  Alaska,  said 

In  a  speech  In  1963: 

Two  grim  specters  t>eclton  mankind  to- 
ward oblivion  today.  One  offers  Instant  and 
wholesale  death  by  nuclear  means.  The 
alternative  guarantees  eventual  starvation 
when  the  human  population  exceeds  the  food 
supply 

Also,  the  efficiency  of  American  agri- 
culture is  a  most  important  and  practical 
weapon  in  the  struggle  with  cc«nmunism. 
The  failure  of  Communist  agriculture,  a 
failure  which  is  chronic  and  deep  seated, 
has  tremendous  implications  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  miUions  constantly  plagued  by 
hunger.  The  Communist  inabiUty  to 
produce  efficiently  and  abundantly 
plainly  tells  them— if  they  get  the  mes- 
sage—that there  is  Uttle  hope  along  the 
Communist  road. 

If  they  follow  this  path— as  they  are 
being  urged  to  do  every  day — all  they 
have  to  look  forward  to  is  more  starva- 
tion and  misery. 

In  my  opinion,  this  contrast  between 
our  systems,  the  contrasts  in  agricul- 
ture, should  be  used  to  the  fullest.  I 
cannot  think  of  any  better  answer  to 
Communist  propaganda.  As  Don  Paarl- 
berg,  of  Purdue  University,  in  his  book, 
•American  Farm  Policy,"  said: 

Agriculture  represents  our  greatest  abso- 
Uite   advantage  over  the  Communist  world. 

Modern  agricultural  production  would 
be  impossible  without  the  use  of  chemi- 
cal pesticides  and  herbicides.  Even  with 
their  use.  destructive  insects  do  damage 
ever>'  year  approximating  $4  billion. 
One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  world 
hunger  and  human  diseases  is  the  ab- 
sence of  effective  chemical  pesticides  in 
extensive  areas  of  the  world.  I  know  for 
I  have  seen  many  of  these  countries.  In 
India  where,  as  I  have  pointed  out. 
hunger  is  endemic,  destructive  insects 
work  almost  unhindered.  For  example, 
jt  is  almost  Impossible  to  maintain  sup- 
plies of  stored  grain  in  that  country  be- 
cause of  the  depredations  of  weevils  and 
beetles,  including  that  pest  of  pests,  the 
Khapra  beetle. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  improvement  in 
the  food  situation  abroad,  we  must  not 
only  use  our  food  reserves  to  combat 
hunger;  we  must  keep  our  agricultural 
products  available  and  offered  on  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  recent  bill  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  1965  the  Congress  provided  approxi- 
mately $25,500,000  for  mcretised  research 
on  the  handling  of  insects  and  insect  dis- 
eases of  man  and  animal  and  plant  life. 
Pending  results  from  such  efforts  we 
must  not  permit  anything  to  take  away 


our  present  weapons,  where  there  is  no 
evidence  of  danger  to  human  health. 

Since  our  report  on  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Departanent  of  Agriculture 
and  related  agencies,  I  have  made  a 
rather  thorough  study  oi  the  overall 
problem  of  chemical  pesticides  and  the 
alternatives,  research  for  which  we 
financed  in  that  bill.  It  is  our  agricul- 
tural chemicals,  our  machinery,  and  im- 
proved and  prolific  varieties  of  plants 
which  make  it  possible  for  so  few  to  pro- 
vide for  so  many.  Without  these  agri- 
cultural tools  a  great  many  of  our  people 
would  have  to  go  back  to  the  farm,  pos- 
sibly as  many  as  half .  Should  that  occur, 
we  would  not  have  the  many  things 
which  make  our  hf  e  so  much  better  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  am  convinced  the  American  people 
cannot  do  without  farm  machinery,  im- 
proved varieties  of  plants  or  the  new,  bet- 
ter, and  more  lasting  pesticides  which  are 
essential  if  we  are  to  keep  insects  and 
diseases  from  seriously  damaging  our 
food  supply. 

What  makes  the  situation  doubly  bad 
is  that  so  many  of  our  people  In  key 
positions  apparently  want  to  capitalize 
on  a  public  opinion  built  up  by  a  wonder- 
fully written  book,  a  mixture  of  fact  and 
fantasy,  by  the  late  Miss  Rachel  Carson; 
yet  our  leading  scientists  all  point  out 
that  it  is  not  a  scientific  book  at  all  but 
a  marvelously  written  narrative,  really  a 
rather  nostalgic  plea  for  a  return  of  yes- 
terday, though  its  warning  as  to  proper 
use  is  both  timely  and  helpful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  weeks  we  all 
have  l>een  aware  of  the  burning  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  timber,  of  homes  and 
buildings  in  the  Santa  Barbara  water- 
shed area  of  California.  Today  we  are 
told  that  more  than  80,000  acres  will 
have  to  be  replanted  with  trees  for  which 
$1  million  is  requested  and  I  know  if 
we  don't  protect  these  young  seedlings 
with  effective  pesticides,  the  seedlings 
will  be  cut  down  by  rodents  as  fast  as 
they  are  set  out. 

Last  week  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives provided  for  payment  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare of  $8,800,000  in  damages  incurred 
in  the  Washington.  D.C..  area  by  milk 
being  condemned  by  the  local  health  de- 
partment, because  of  new  tests  and  the 
residues  which  they  showed,  without 
any  evidence  of  danger  to  public  health. 
All  authorities  I  have  studied  clearly 
prove  that  chemical  residues  do  not  con- 
tinue to  build  up  in  humans,  and  I  have 
found  no  evidence  that  injury  has  re- 
sulted where  chemical  pesticides  have 
been  properly  used.  What  makes  the 
situation  bad  is  the  fact  that  writers 
have  gone  from  discussion  of  injury  by 
misuse  right  into  "residues."  where 
there  is  no  evidence  of  potential  lnjur>-. 
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During  a  recent  debate  someone  talked 
about  the  Mississippi  River  fish  kill.  I 
have  read  the  hearings  on  this  case;  the 
fish  were  almost  all  salt  water  fish  and 
died  Just  below  a  spot  where  one  of  our 
major  cities  dumps  17  million  gallona  of 
sewage  daily — 500  miles  down  river  from 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  where  It  was  claimed 
pesticide  residues  were  allowed  to  enter 
the  river. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  bird  kills. 
Instead  of  fewer  birds  we  have  had  a 
bird  population  increase  of  explosive 
proportions  as  chemicals  have  held  down 
mites,  rodents,  and  other  pests  and  ani- 
mals which  destroy  bird  life. 

One  of  the  most  effective  chemicals 
has  been  DDT.  which  without  doubt  has 
saved  many  lives  in  and  since  World  War 
n.  However,  the  use  of  DDT  and  other 
chlorinated  hydrocarbon  chemicals  has 
been  banned,  to  all  Intent  and  purposes, 
on  lands  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Insofar  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  damage  to  wildlife,  or  any  other 
form  of  life,  to  sustain  this  ban.  It  is 
true  that  DDT,  improperly  used,  has 
killed  flsh  and  other  forms  of  wildlife. 
Just  as  it  is  true  that  aspirin,  improperly 
used,  has  kUled  human  beings — more 
every  year,  and  all  by  misuse  Incidentally, 
than  pesticides,  where,  too,  It  has  all  been 
frc«n  misuse.  But  DDT  and  some  other 
of  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  are  very 
eflQclent  agents  in  combating  destruc- 
tive insects.  They  are  efficient  because 
their  effects  are  long  lasting  and  per- 
sistent. On  application  lasts  quite 
awhile,  which  is  why  they  do  the  Job. 

In  announcing  the  ban  on  the  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment did  not  announce  any  new  proof  of 
injury  or  hazard.  I  can  only  hope  that 
within  a  year  or  two  insect  damage  on 
some  of  the  forest  lands  administered  by 
Interior  has  not  proceeded  to  the  point 
where  there  has  been  havoc  from  such 
pests  as  the  spruce  budworm.  together 
with  great  damage  to  watersheds  and  an 
enhancement  of  the  threat  of  Are  in 
areas  in  the  West. 

In  1963  the  Connecticut  legislature 
failed  to  approve  money  for  pesticides 
to  spray  forests  against  the  gypsy  moth. 
As  a  result,  there  was  drastic  curtail- 
ment of  pesticide  use  against  the  pest. 
In  1964  a  sharp  rise  in  damage  from  the 
moth  in  Connecticut  has  been  evident. 
In  the  absence  of  preventive  measiires, 
we  may  expect  this  damage  to  increase 
every  year  and  the  major  danger  is  fire 
which  would  be  diastrous  to  hundreds 
of  watersheds  and  cities  below  through- 
out the  country. 

In  connection  with  the  theory  tliat  pes- 
ticides accumulate  threateningly  in  the 
water  and  soil,  I  went  hunting  not  long 
ago  In  Mississippi  for  doves.  We  hunted 
in  an  area  where  pesticides,  the  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons,  had  been  used  in 
large  quantities  for  years  and  years.  Yet 
game  was  plentiful,  so  plentiful  that  the 
hundreds  of  hunters  got  the  overall 
limit,  12  each,  In  a  very  few  hours. 

The  Mississippi  Delta,  or  a  large  por- 
tion of  It,  is  In  my  district.  Pesticides, 
the  persistent  kind,  have  been  used  to 
literally  drench  much  of  the  delta  for 
years  in  order  to  protect  crops.     Never- 


theless, flsh  and  game  flourish  and  thrive. 
Moreover,  my  constituents  of  the  area 
are  vigoroiis  and  healthy.  Their  life- 
span like  that  of  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion has  risen  sharply  since  the  use  of 
DDT  eliminated  the  malarial  mosqiiito 
and  the  disease  itself.  In  addition  to  the 
sclentiflc  evidence,  the  evidence  of  com- 
monsense  is  against  the  present  charges. 
I  quote  from  the  report  of  our  Appro- 
priations Committee : 

THE  PBSTICIDK  RESIDUE  PROBLEM 

The  need  for  additional  research  on  de- 
velopment, testing,  and  use  of  pesticides  and 
insecticides,  together  with  the  effects  of 
sprays  or  other  residues  from  products  used 
In  agricultural  production  Us  very  acute.  Re- 
cent well-publicized  books  and  articles,  not 
always  based  on  complete  and  objective  In- 
formation, have  Increa-sed  public  concern 
about  this  matter.  Current  statements  In 
the  press  which  make  certain  claims  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  agrlciUtural  pesticides 
on  Qsh  in  the  lower  Mississippi  River  present 
a  completely  one-sided  point  of  view,  and  in 
tbi«  Instance  it  la  not  claimed  that  health  Is 
affected. 

To  enable  the  Depiirtment  to  protect  agri- 
culture and  the  consumer  by  developing  and 
presenting  full  and  complete  facts  on  this 
matter  and  to  develop  Improved  methods  of 
Insect  and  pest  control,  some  exi>an8lon  of 
research  activities  In  this  area  Is  neces- 
sary. Congress  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  weed-control  laboratory  last  year. 
Since  the  work  at  this  location  will  be  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  use  of  pesticides. 
Insecticides,  other  agricultural  chemicals, 
materials,  and  methods,  plans  for  this  fa- 
cility should  be  modified  to  permit  testing 
and  development  of  p>estlcldea.  Insecticides 
and  other  materials  necessary  to  agriculture, 
including  effects  of  residues. 

For  expanded  research  on  use  of  pesticides 
and  control  of  Insects  and  pests,  the  commit- 
tee Included  approximately  $26,500,000  In  the 
final  bin  for  next  year.  Including  such 
amount  as  may  be  needed  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  plans  at  the  weed-control  laboratory 
provided  last  year  to  Include  this  type  of 
research. 

Both  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  I>epartment  of 
Agriculture  are  deeply  Interested  in  pro- 
tecting the  public  health.  Both  Depart- 
ments have  responsibility  for  approving  ma- 
terials for  use  as  pesticides  and  Insecticides 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

Neither  Department,  we  are  sure,  would 
want  to  needlessly  deprive  the  American 
consumer  of  any  part  of  the  finest  and 
cheajjest  food  any  nation  has  ever  enjoyed. 
In  recent  weeks,  however,  after  materials 
have  been  approved  and  put  Into  use,  new 
means  of  detection  of  minute  amounts  of 
residue  have  restilted  In  news  releases,  press 
accounts,  and  headlines  which  needlessly 
frighten  the  consumer,  do  financial  damage 
to  the  manufacturer  and  the  farmer,  and 
lessen  the  supply  of  food  for  the  consuming 
publi«,  though  there  Is  no  claim  that  the 
public  health  is  endangered.  Neither  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, nor  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  want  to  needlessly  destroy  any  Amer- 
ican business  or  agricultural  enterprise.  Tet 
that  Is  what  present  policies  are  doing  in 
cases  where  there  Is  no  evidence  of  danger 
to  the  public  health. 

The  members  of  the  committee  recall  the 
cranberry  Incident  In  1960,  when  a  whole 
Industry  was  practically  destroyed  by  reek- 
less  statements  and  charges.  It  took  $10 
million  recommended  by  President  Blsen- 
hower  to  compensate  for  the  damage  and 
bring  back  public  acceptance  of  this  com- 
modity. The  public  health  must  b«  pro- 
tected. However,  the  supply  of  food  and 
the    processes    which    make   food    and    fiber 


plentiful  and  cheap  miist  also  be  proteetai 
where  there  Is  no  evidence  that  public  hMtth 
is  endangered. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  further  **n«nf1ii 
damage  to  American  producers  and  loa  i^ 
food  for  consumers  as  a  result  of  reekl« 
handling  of  this  problem,  the  committee  hat 
set  up  $260,000  for  the  use  of  the  Secretan 
of  Agrkrulture  to  collaborate  with  tba  Da. 
partment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfaia 
in  working  out  rules  and  regulations  Incltm. 
Ing  the  recommendation  of  such  changes  In 
the  law  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  oor 
high  standard  of  living  with  the  most  plenti- 
ful, cheapest  and  finest  food  and  fiber  an; 
nation  ever  had — while  at  the  same  time 
protecting  the  public  health. 

The  food  supply  shortage  Is  said  to  be 
Russia's  "Achilles  heel."  Russia's  menu- 
mental  failure  to  provide  food  for  her  peo- 
ple and  their  allies  Is  her  chief  weaknees 
in  the  world  of  today.  We  must  prevent  our 
Nation,  where  only  18  pvercent  of  total  In- 
come goes  for  food,  from  sinking  to  Rus- 
sia's level,  where  some  50  percent  or  more 
of    national    Income    Is    spent    for    food. 

It  is  the  firm  belief  of  this  committee 
that  news  releases  or  other  public  state- 
ments regarding  any  p>eetlclde  or  other  mate- 
rial which  such  departments  have  author- 
ized for  use  should  not  be  made  unless  at 
least  one  of  such  dep>artments  states  that 
there  Is  evidence  that  the  continued  use  of 
such  material  would  Injure  the  public 
health. 

Further,  some  provision  should  be  made 
for  payment  of  financial  losses  to  any  pro- 
ducer, processor,  or  manufacturer  resulting 
from  statements  or  actions  concerning  the 
use  of  approved  pesticides,  Insectlcldet, 
chemicals  or  other  materials,  where  there 
Is  no  evidence  that  their  use  endangers  the 
public  health.  The  payment  for  such  dam- 
ages should  be  made  by  the  department  Is- 
suing or  negligently  permitting  the  issuance 
of  such  statement  or  action. 

PEO-ntCTION  nOM  DISEASE  AND  PESTnjCNCI 

It  is  estimated  by  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  use  of 
fertilizers.  Insecticides  and  pesticides,  In  6 
years  the  cost  of  a  very  inferior  quality  of 
food  to  the  American  consumer  would 
double,  and  in  10  to  16  years  the  people  of 
this  Nation  would  be  short  of  essential 
foods. 

The  threat  from  Insects  and  diseases  )>t- 
comea  Increasingly  serloiis  as  the  speed  and 
volume  of  travel  increases  between  all  areas 
of  the  world.  Nearly  67  mllHon  more  per- 
sons entered  the  United  States  during  fiscal 
year  1963  than  In  1954.  The  number  of 
planes,  shlp>s  and  other  carriers  In  1963  waa 
over  26  million  as  compared  to  14  million  In 
1954.  The  number  of  pieces  of  baggage  In- 
spected Increased  threefold  in  6  years — from 
9  million  In  1957  to  over  27  million  In  1M3. 

The  opening  of  additional  ports  along  tbe 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Increased  nonstop 
oversea  air  flights  to  airports  In  the  In- 
terior of  the  country  are  also  Increasing  the 
threat  of  Introduction  of  new  pests  from 
abroad. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  agrlculttire  ex- 
perts that  the  damage  to  crops  by  the  more 
than  600  different  kinds  of  major  destruc- 
tive plant  insects  in  the  United  SUtes 
amounts  to  nearly  $4  billion  each  year.  Cot- 
ton Insects  account  for  nearly  $600  million 
annually,  cereal  and  forage  Insects  account 
for  some  $400  million  armually.  and  stored 
grain  and  household  insects  cause  annual 
damage  of  over  $1  billion.  It  la  further  estl- 
ncated  that  annual  losses  caused  by  plant 
diseases  total  $2,600  miUlon.  and  that  Uts- 
atock  loaMs  due  to  diseases  and  parasitsc 
exceed  $2  billion  per  year. 

If  foot-and-mouth  disease  should  become 
established  in  this  country.  It  is  estimated 
that  annual  losses  would  be  in  the  bllUons 
of  dollars.     It  is  further  predicted  that  ths 


introduction  of  fowl  pest  in  this  country 
oould  virtually  eliminate  the  poultry  Indus- 
try The  introduction  of  rinderpest  would 
coat  the  Nation  $1  biUion  annually. 

To  fully  i^preclate  the  effects  of  these  de- 
gtructlve  diseases  and  pesU.  It  Is  necessary 
only  to  look  to  other  parts  of  the  world  where 
food  production  Is  subject  to  their  ravages 
In  the  Middle  East,  desert  locusts  have  been 
(weeping  the  semlarld  lands  for  centuries, 
leaving  ruined  crops  and  starvation  in  their 
yuke  In  Pakistan,  severe  locust,  caterpil- 
lar, and  cricket  outbreaks  have  caused  losses 
u  high  as  80  percent  In  some  areas.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  maintain  supplies  of 
train  in  storage  In  India  because  of  the  rav- 
ages of  weevils,  bran  beetles,  and  the  world  s 
worst  pest  of  stored  grain — the  khapra  beetle, 
which  Is  now  a  threat  in  the  United  States 

Stored-graln  pests  are  so  bad  In  tropical 
ireas  of  the  world  that  the  race  to  eat  the 
grain  before  Insects  devour  it  results  In  fre- 
quent periods  of  starvation  The  people  com- 
pete with  the  pests  for  survival  Their  low 
standard  of  living  thus  becomes  understand- 
able 

The  distribution  of  cattle  In  Africa  Is  de- 
termined primarily  by  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  the  tsetse  fly.  This  is  a  major  rea- 
ion  why  an  African  child,  once  weaned,  may 
never  again  taste  milk.  The  cattle  tick  and 
the  human  warble  or  torsalo  fly  cause  tre- 
mendous losses  to  hides,  beef,  and  milk  pro- 
duction In  Centra]  and  South  America  Mor- 
tality among  calves  may  be  as  high  as  70  per- 
cent  In   some  of  the   most   heavily   Infe.-^^ted 

areas 

A  recent  report  from  Argentina  indicates 
that  50.000  calvee  succumbed  In  1  year's 
time  to  screw-worm — the  same  one  found  In 
this  country.  The  Argentines  have  had  no 
efTertive  means  of  dealing  with  this  pest 
PKOTEcnoN  or  markets  ron  laboh  and 

INDUSTKT 

The  economic  welfare  of  each  segment  of 
the  Nation's  economy  Is  dependent  on  the 
economic  strength  of  each  of  the  others 
History  demonstrates  that  our  Nation  is 
prosperous  only  to  the  extent  that  our  agri- 
cultural economy  is  strong  and  healthy. 

Agriculture  Is  the  principal  source  of  new 
wealth  It  Is  the  main  provider  of  basic 
raw  niaterlals  which  support  all  segments  of 
business  and  Industry  Around  65  percent 
of  the  basic  raw  materials  used  in  Industry 
come  from  the  farm.  Reliable  estimates  In- 
dicate that  each  dollar  of  wealth  taken  from 
the  soil  generates  $7  of  Income  throughout 
the  rest  of  our  economy. 

Agriculture  Is  our  largest  Industry.  It  em- 
ploys 12  times  the  number  of  people  In  the 
steel  industry,  9  times  the  number  In  the 
automobile  indtistry.  and  twice  the  number 
In  the  transportation  and  public  utility  in- 
dustries In  addition.  It  supports  directly 
another  10  percent  of  our  nonfarm  popula- 
tion which  supplies  the  farmer  with  his- 
needs  and  processes  and  markets  his  prod- 
ucts 

Agriculture  Is  a  major  dollar  earner  In 
world  markets  and  Is  playing  an  Important 
role  In  solving  our  balance-of -payments  prob- 
lems It  Is  expected  that  agricultural  ex- 
port.-i  will  represent  25  percent  of  our  total 
exports  in  fiscal  year  1964  as  compared  to  22 
percent  In  fiscal  year  1986. 

Agriculture  Is  one  of  the  major  markets  for 
the  products  of  labor  and  Industry.  Agri- 
culture uses  more  steel  in  a  year  than  is 
used  for  a  year's  output  of  passenger  cars. 
It  uses  more  petroleum  products  than  any 
o«.her  industry  in  the  country.  It  uses  more 
rubber  each  year  than  Is  required  to  produce 
tires  for  6  million  automobiles.  Its  Inven- 
tory of  machinery  and  equipment  exceeds 
the  assets  of  the  steel  Industry,  and  Is  five 
times  that  of  the  automobile  Industry. 

Urban  workers  benefit  directly  from  this 
rural  demand  for  machinery,  equipment, 
(upplies.   and  the  other  Items   used  on   the 


Nation's  farms.  Significant  changee  in  this 
demand,  therefore,  have  a  direct  effect  on 
business  and  employment  In  urban  areas. 
Every  nuijor  business  recession  In  this  coun- 
try has  been  preceded  by  the  loss  of  Income 
and  purchasing  power  at  the  farm  level. 

TnLs  Important  rural  market  mtist  be  pro- 
tected by  the  assurance  of  adequate  Income 
to  the  producers  of  farm  ccMnmodltles  and 
maintenance  of  farm  purchasing  power. 
Business  prosperity  and  full  employment  In 
the  cities  Is  dejjendent  on  a  strong  and  de- 
pendable agricultural  market,  including  both 
large  and  small  farms. 

Tlie  programs  of  the  Department  which 
help  the  producer  to  nmrket  his  commodi- 
ties at  home  and  abroad  efficiently  and  prof- 
itably, as  well  as  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  other  agen- 
cies which  have  an  effect  on  production  and 
commodity  prices,  have  done  much  to  main- 
tain agricultural  Income  and  thereby  pro- 
tect this  Important  market  for  labor  and 
industry  The  committee  has  attempted  to 
provide  sufficient  funds  In  the  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1966  to  make  certain  that  these  essen- 
tial services  will  be  available  to  the  producer 
and  their  benefits  will  be  available  to  the 
coiisi.nier  during  the  coming  year. 


Gold  water  No  Demagoirue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRI 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  30.  1964 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
cellent article,  entitled  "Goldwater  No 
Dema^zogue,"  was  published  today  in  the 
Washington  Post.  The  article  was  writ- 
ten by  John  Chamberlain.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

"There  being   no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
I  From   the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  30.   1964) 

These  Days — Goldwateh  No  DEMACOctTE 
(  By  John  Chamberlain  ) 

Whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  Barst 
Goldwater,  he  is  not  one  of  those  who  rave 
and  rant  about  anything.  So  far  as  his  own 
personal  speechmaklng  is  concerned,  he  has 
been  waging  the  least  demagogic  national 
campaign  that  anyone  now  alive  could  pos- 
sibly remember. 

Just  consider  how  he  has  been  breaking 
all  the  more  cynical  campaign  rules.  He 
goes  into  West  Virginia  and  unburdens  him- 
self on  the  subject  of  the  current  anti- 
poverty  campaign  for  the  allegiance  of  the 
Appalachian  States.  He  says  a  mere  billion 
dollars  will  do  practically  nothing  toward 
eliminating  poverty,  which  is  certainly  a 
true  statement.  But  It  Is  not  the  sort  of 
thing  that  a  demagogic  ranter  and  raver 
would  choose  to  tell  an  audience  In  the 
heart  of  the  region  that  will  be  getting 
the  money. 

On  his  swing  through  the  South.  Mr. 
Goldwater  stops  In  Tennessee.  There, 
where  it  Is  supposed  to  be  political  suicide 
to  attack  the  TVA,  he  reafDrms  his  proposal 
to  sell  certain  TVA  app>endagee,  such  as 
fertilizer   plants,   to   private   owners. 

Moving  on  Into  Texas,  he  speaks  at  Fort 
Worth,  where  the  local  plant  of  General 
Dynamics  Corp.  has  been  awarded  a  $6  bU- 
llon  contract  to  manufacture  the  TFX  air- 
craft. He  tells  the  Texans  that  the  TPX 
contract  was  "politically  oriented."  and  that 


it  should  iiave  gone  to  Boeing  In  Seattle,  a 
company  which.  Senator  Ooldwatex  said, 
was  In   a  ptoeltlon   to  make   a  better   plane. 

Mr.  OoLDWAT^'s  refusal  to  play  It  safe  Is 
cause  for  almost  ecstatic  wonder  In  a  most 
unlikely  place,  the  little  Freedom  and 
Union  magazine  put  out  by  Clarence  Streit, 
the  prophet  of  a  federation  of  the  Atlantic 
democracies.  When  Mr.  OouiWAm  made 
clear  at  San  Francisco  that  "Atlantic  union 
is  a  key  Issue  to  him,"  says  Streit.  "the  ex- 
treme nationalists  In  the  Goldwater  camp 
and  his  extreme  critics  In  the  other  who  seem 
convinced  that  he  Is  don^lnated  by  "Isola- 
tionists,' 'Blrchers'  and  'Fascists'  •  •  •  were 
struck  dumb."  Streit  finds  Mr.  Goldwater 
far  more  satisfactory  than  Lyndon  Johnson 
on  the  subject  of  Atlantic  community,  for 
the  Johnson  acceptance  speech  at  Atlantic 
City  "made  no  reference  to  AUantlca.  whose 
flowering  had  so  big  a  place  In  Senator  Golo- 
wateh's  acceptance." 

As  the  Goldwater  campaign  unfolds.  It  be- 
comes Increasliigly  apparent  that  we  have  a 
most  luipoUtlcal  nominee  contending  for 
the  Presidency.  The  man  seems  extreme  be- 
cause he  Is  extremely  honest  It  Is  true,  of 
course,  that  Goldwater  hasn't  been  talking 
recently  about  making  social  security 
"voluntary,"  which  might  be  construed  as  a 
retreat. 

But  the  reason  for  the  silence,  I  think, 
is  that  Mr.  Goldwater  despairs  of  making 
himself  understood  on  the  subject  In  a  cam- 
paign year.  The  original  Goldwater  state- 
ment on  social  security  followed  the  pub- 
lication of  a  poll  taken  in  Britain  which  In- 
dicated that  more  than  50  p»ercent  of  the 
English  voters  would  like  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  "contract  out"  of  Go\'ernment  wel- 
fare schemes.  "Contracting  out"  Implies 
that  welfare  must  be  kept  up,  but  that  a 
choice  would  be  allowed  between  the  public 
and  private  kinds. 

Now  it  Is  not  true  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment is  powerless  to  find  a  way  to  finance 
a  social  sectuity  system  that  would  permit 
a  i>erson  tp  select  a  iniblic  or  a  private  old- 
age  Insvirahce  policy,  the  qualifying  stipula- 
tion being  that  he  must  maintain  either  one 
or  the  other.  Bt;t  a  presidential  candidate 
would  have  to  take  a  battery  of  Insurance 
actuaries  along  with  him  to  be  convincing 
on  this  point.  And  very  few  fjeople  would 
hang  around  long  enough  to  listen. 

Senator  Goldwater's  honesty.  which 
transcends  the  call  of  duty,  recalls  that  of 
John  Stuart  Mill  In  Victorian  times  When 
he  was  campaigning  for  the  English  Parlia- 
ment In  1865,  Mill  was  confronted  by  a  group 
of  worklngmen  who  asked  him  If  he  had 
authored  a  quote  that  said  "the  lower  classes, 
though  mostly  habittial  liars,  are  ashamed 
of  lying."  Mill  looked  the  worklngmen  In  the 
eye  and  said.  "I  did."  Whereupon  they 
cheered  him  and  voted  for  him — and  he  won 
his  seat  In  Commons. 

That,  however,  was  a  century  ago.  And 
besides,  it  was  in  another  country. 


Tribute  to  the  Late  Walter  NorbUd 


HON. 


SPEECH 

OF 

THOFHAS  M. 


PELLY 


OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  29,  1964 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  life  and  service  of  our 
departed  colleague,  Walter  Norblad. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  here 
that  I  express  my  sorrow,  because  every 
Member    knows    of    the    fwidness    and 
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friendship  In  which  Walt  wae  held  by 
his  fellow  Members.  We  all  mourn  his 
passing,  in  particular  because  Walt  al- 
ways had  a  kind  word  for  each  of  us, 
and  I  do  not  know  any  Member  of  the 
House  who  had  more  friends  or  a  warm- 
er personality. 

As  to  the  public  service  of  Waltbr 
NoRBLAD,  I  can  speak  personally  as  to 
his  interest  in  fisheries.  He  constantly 
asked  me,  because  of  my  membership  on 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  about  pending  fishery  bills 
and  matters  of  that  nature.  But.  of 
course,  his  great  contribution  was  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Here,  again,  he  kept  me  and 
others  I  know  of  posted  on  developments 
which  he  thought  were  important  to  us 
and  our  districts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  especially 
Walt  Norblad's  Important  public  serv- 
ice is  recognized  in  his  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate waste  and  unnecessary  spending  of 
the  taxpayers'  money.  But.  actually, 
his  talents  were  not  limited  to  any  one 
field:  he  was — as  those  of  us  who  served 
with  him  know — a  well-rounded,  able 
and  conscientious  Representative.  He 
was  close  to  his  constituents  and  served 
them  welL 

Of  even  greater  importance,  however, 
he  was  a  US.  Representative  whose  first 
consideration  always  was  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  country. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a 
privilege  to  associate  with  Walt,  day  in 
and  day  out,  now,  for  the  first  six  terms  I 
have  been  here.  I  am  going  to  miss  him, 
but  I  will  always  remember  him  with  re- 
spect and  affection. 

Meanwhile,  my  wife  and  I  extend  to 
his  beloved  wife  and  son  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

CfiftoB  E.  Cnshman  Gitcs  a  Giallenge  to 
Yoath 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

0»    NORTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNrTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  30.  1964 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I.  for  one.  believe  the  youth  of 
today  generally  compares  favorably  with 
the  youth  of  any  other  time.  I  know  of 
no  period  In  our  history  when  there  have 
been  more  outstanding  young  people. 
One  such  young  man  is  Clifton  Cushman, 
of  Orand  Forks,  N.  Dak.  He  Is  a  yovmg 
North  Dakotan  of  whom  all  of  us  are  very 
proud. 

Lieutenant  Cushman  Is  an  outstanding 
athlete.  In  1960,  he  placed  second  In  the 
400-meter  hurdles  in  the  Olympic  Games 
at  Rome.  This  year,  he  was  determined 
to  bring  back  a  Gold  Medal  from  the 
,1964  Olympics,  to  be  held  In  Tokyo, 
Japan.  Lieutenant  Cushman  worked 
and  trained  very  hard  to  this  end,  only 
to  be  denied  a  berth  on  the  U.S.  Olympic 
team  through  an  accident  which,  in  the 
trials  at  Los  Angeles,  saw  him  stvunUe 
on  a  hurdle  and  fall,  thereby  disquali- 
fying himself. 


Mr.  President,  ttie  fine  qualities  of  this 
young  m&n  are  best  expreased  in  an 
"open  letter"  he  wrote  on  September  17 
to  the  youth  of  Orand  Porks,  N.  Dak.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Lieutenant 
Cushman's  letter,  as  published  in  the 
Orand  Forks  Herald,  of  Orand  Forks, 
N.  Dak.,  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

I  know  of  no  more  ringing  challenge 
to  our  young  people  than  that  expressed 
in  Lieutenant  Cushman's  letter,  and  I 
know  of  no  better  example  for  our  young 
people  to  emulate  than  that  of  Lieu- 
tenant Cushman-  His  indomitable  spirit 
and  his  will  to  succeed  are  best  shown 
m  his  challenge  to  our  young  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 
iProm  the   Grand   Forks    (N.   Dak  )    Herald, 

Sept.    17.   1964) 
Cushman  Not  Giving  Up  Sctting  Goals  De- 

SPTTS   Oltmpic   T»ial   Miss — Writes    Open 

LgriEJi  to  Youth 

Lt.  Clifton  Cushman  of  Grand  Forks,  whose 
hopes  for  a  place  on  a  second  consecutive 
U.S.  Olympic  team  fell  with  him  over  a 
hurdle  In  a  trial  meet  last  Sunday,  savs  he 
will  not  give  up  setting  goals  for  himself  and 
trying  to  reach  them. 

In  an  open  letter  to  Grand  Forks  youth  re- 
ceived here  Thursday,  Cushman  challenged 
them  to  do  the  same  thing.  The  letter  fol- 
lows; 

"Don't  feel  sorry  for  me.     I  feel  sorry  for 

some  of  you. 

"Last  Sunday  you  may  have  seen  the  UJ3. 
Olympic  trials  on  television.  If  so.  you 
watched  me  hit  the  fifth  hurdle,  fall  and  Ue 
on  the  track  In  an  Inglorious  heap  of  skinned 
elbows,  bruised  hips,  torn  knees,  and  Injured 
pride,  unsuccessful  In  my  attempt  to  make 
the  Olympic  team  for  the  second  time. 

"In  a  split  second  all  the  majiy  years  of 
training,  pain,  sweat,  blisters,  and  agony  of 
running  were  simply  and  Irrevocably  wiped 
out.  But  I  tried.  I  would  much  rather  faU 
knowing  I  had  put  forth  an  honest  effort  than 
never  to  have  tried  at  all. 

"This  Is  not  to  say  that  everyone  Is  capable 
of  making  the  Olympic  team.  However,  each 
of  you  Is  capable  of  trying  to  make  your 
own  personal  'Olympic  team,"  whether  It  be 
the  high  school  football  team,  the  glee  club, 
the  honor  roll,  or  whatever  your  goal  may  be. 
Unless  your  reach  exceeds  your  grasp,  how 
can  you  be  sure  what  you  can  attain  ? 

"And  don't  you  think  there  are  things  bet- 
ter than  cigarettes,  hotrod  cars,  school  drop- 
outs, excessive  makeup,  and  ducktall  grease- 
cuts? 

"Over  15  years  ago  I  saw  a  star — first  place 
in  the  Olympic  Games.  I  literally  started  to 
ran  for  It. 

"In  1960  I  came  within  3  yards  of  grabbing 
It;  this  year  I  Stumbled,  fell  and  watched  it 
recede  4  more  years  away.  Certainly,  I  was 
very  disappointed  In  falling  flat  on  my  face. 

"However,  there  Is  nothing  I  can  do  about 
It  now  but  get  up.  pick  the  cinders  from  my 
wounds,  and  take  one  more  step  followed  by 
one  more  and  one  more,  until  the  steps  txirn 
Into  miles  and  the  miles  Into  success. 

BCKIPTURE    QUOTED 

"I  know  I  may  never  make  It.  The  odds 
are  against  me  but  I  have  something  In  my 
favor — desire  and  faith.  Romans  6:  3-5  has 
always  had  an  Inspirational  meaning  to  me  In 
this  regard. 

" '•  •  •  we  rejoice  In  our  sufferings,  know- 
ing that  suffering  produces  endurance,  and 
endurance  produces  character,  and  charac- 
ter produces  hope,  and  hope  does  not  disap- 
point us.' 

"At  least  I  am  going  to  try. 

"How  about  you?  Would  a  little  extra 
effort   on   your   part   bring   up   your   grade 


»Tenige?  Would  you  have  a  better  eKM>^ 
to  taakka  the  football  team  If  yea  vtayetf  «a 
extra  IS  mlnutea  after  practice  and  vorfea^ 
on  your  blocking? 

MANT     T7NHAPFT 

"liet  me  tell  you  something  about  yoat- 
selves.  You  are  taller  and  heavier  than  aay 
pckst  generation  In  this  country.  You  an 
spending  more  money,  enjoying  more  frss- 
dom,  and  driving  more  cars  than  ever  be- 
fore, yet  many  of  you  are  unhappy. 

"Some  of  you  have  never  known  the  satis- 
faction of  doing  your  beet  In  sports,  the  )oy 
of  excelling  In  class,  the  wonderful  (eellai 
of  completing  a  Job.  any  Job.  and  looklaf 
back  on  It  knowing  that  you  have  done  your 
beet. 

"I  dare  you  to  have  your  hair  cut  and 
not  wilt  under  the  comments  of  your  so. 
called  friends.  I  dare  you  to  clean  up  your 
language.  I  dare  you  to  honor  your  mother 
and  father.  I  dare  you  to  go  to  church 
without  having  to  be  compelled  to  go  by 
your  parents. 

"I  dare  you  to  unselfishly  help  someoM 
less  fortunate  than  yourself  and  enjoy  th* 
wonderful  feeling  that  goes  with  it.  I  dar* 
you  to  become  physically  fit.  I  dare  you  to 
read  a  book  that  Is  not  required  In  schocrf. 

"I  dare  you  to  look  up  at  the  stars,  not 
down  at  the  mud.  and  sei  your  sights  od 
one  of  them  that,  up  to  now,  you  thought 
was  unattainable.  There  Is  plenty  of  room 
at  the  top.  but  no  room  for  anyone  to  sit 
down. 

"Who  knows?  You  may  be  surprised  at 
what  you  can  achieve  with  sincere  effort 
So  get  up.  pick  the  cinders  out  of  your 
wounds,  and  take  one  more  step. 

"I  dare  you. 
"Sincerely. 

"Cljtton  E.  Cushman." 


«1    •    *    *    get  the  impression   that   there 
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abroad  tlie  notion  that  those  of  us  on 


The  AMA's  Able  StaiF  Men 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OMAR  BURLESON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVK8 

Wednesday.  September  30.  1964 

Mr.  "BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve the  following  article  from  the  AMA 
News  Is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congres  and  ask  that  it  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Rxcord: 

AMA's  ABi.a  Btawt  Men 

The  EClpllnger  Washington  Letter,  an  old 
and  widely  read  newsletter,  recently  charged 
the  AULA'S  representative*  In  the  Capital 
With  threatening  Members  of  Congress  who 
favor  the  King- Anderson  bill. 

The  charge  Is  false. 

The  men  who  represent  the  Nation's  physi- 
cians In  Washington  are  honorable  and  ait 
respected  by  Congressmen  In  both  pollUcal 
p«u-tles.  Legislators  who  disagree  with  the 
AlfA'a  position  on  the  financing  of  hospital 
care  for  the  elderly  through  the  Social  Se- 
curity System  have  praised  not  only  the 
competence  but  the  character  of  the  AMA'i 
representatives. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson,  back  in  19M 
when  he  wae  the  Senate  majority  leader, 
said:  "The  greatest  legislative  rcpresenU- 
tlve  that  I  know  and  the  Individual  In  whom 
I  have  the  most  confidence  and  respect  U 
the  representative  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  Cecil  Dickson." 

More  recenUy,  during  the  1M3  House  Wsyi 
and  Means  Committee  hearings  on  the  King- 
Anderson  bUl,  Repreeentatlve  Tvaxm  J- 
Kmoqb,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  had  this  to 
say: 


fbe  committee  who  are  presumed  to  be  rap- 
porters  of  the  pending  legislation  have  a 
total  and  complete  disregard  for  the  Ameii- 
g^n  Medical  Assocatlon.  and  I  want  you  to 
tnow  that  I  do  not  Join  with  them. 

"Without  Intending  to  embarrass  them, 
oandor  compels  me  to  tell  you  here  today  in 
these  circumstances  that  In  Cecil  Dickson 
and  Jim  Porlstel  you  have  two  very  able, 
^ry  gracious,  and  voy  effective  spcAesmen. 

"My  only  critical  comment  of  them  would 
be  that  on  occasions  they  have  been  some- 
what too  effective." 

Earlier  last  year,  the  Associated  Press  In  an 
article  published  nationwide,  cited  Dickson 
u  &n  example  of  a  successful  representative 
whose  tactics  could  be  emulated  by  young 
people  aspiring  to  be  Washington  lobbyists. 
"Dickson,"  the  AP  said.  "Is  rated  one  of  the 
moet  effective — though  by  no  means  the 
highest  paid — lobbyists  In  town."  The  AP 
ftory  continued: 

"  "One  rule  should  always  be  observed.' 
Dickson  says.  "Never  throw  a  Congressman 
a  curve  by  giving  him  misinformation.  If 
you  once  embarrass  a  Congressman,  the  word 
gets  around.' 

"What  seem  to  be  facts  to  the  AMA  may 
look  like  nonfacts  to  opposing  lobbyists,  but 
Dickson  does  his  best  to  supply  facts  accord- 
ing to  ills  lights,  even  if  they  may  tempo- 
rarily hurt  his  cause." 

The  other  AMA  representatives  In  Wash- 
ington are  Richard  N.  Phllleo  and  Harold 
Slater.  Like  their  colleagues  Dickson  and 
Porlstel.  they  do  their  work  forthrlghtly  and 
with  tact.  They  have  not  Imperiled  their 
effectlvenees  by  issuing  threats  to  Congress- 
men. This  Is  not  their  way,  personally  or 
profeselonaUy. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Klpllnger  Let- 
ter does  not  support  Its  charge  with  facts. 
It  gives  no  detail — and  not  even  a  general- 
ized description— of  the  "tlireats."  Plainly, 
there  are  no  facts.  The  Klpllnger  Letter 
was  wrong  In  making  this  charge,  as  wrong 
as  It  was  In  1963  when  It  repeatedly  told  Its 
readers  that  medicare  would  be  passed  by 
that  session  of  Congress. 


Gift  of  CalTe*  to  the  Dommican  Republic 
by  Albemarle  Rnrkan  Club,  of  Char- 
lottesTille,  Va. 


In  a  project  that  tlie  Albemarle  Rurltan  Club 
lias  undertaken.  As  you  know,  we  are  a 
civic  organization.  In  thinking  of  a  worth- 
while undertaking,  we  decided  that  with  all 
of  our  agricultural  surplusage  we  should  be 
able  to  help  some  of  our  less  fortunate 
neighbors. 

Upon  writing  to  various  E&nbassles.  we  dis- 
covered that  the  Dominican  Republic  was 
struggling  against  desperate  odds  to  over- 
come 31  years  of  the  most  oppressive  dic- 
tatorship this  hemisphere  has  ever  known, 
We  found  out  that  there  Is  a  horrendous 
shortage  of  protein,  especially  milk  for  the 
youngsters. 

The  average  yearly  consumption  Is  some- 
thing like  50  liters  p>er  person. 

With  all  of  our  dairy  cattle  and  dairy  sur- 
plus, we  decided  that  we  could  help  by  as- 
sembling an  airplane  load  of  c&lvee.  if  the 
Dominican  Republic  would  provide  the  trans- 
portation. We  have  been  working  with  Am- 
beissador  Bonllla  and  the  University  of  Santo 
Domingo.  These  calves  are  being  assembled 
on  three  different  farms  here  in  Albemarle 
County,  and  In  Octol)er  the  plane  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  wiU  pick  up  these  ani- 
mals. 

The  University  of  Santo  Domingo  will  raise 
these  animals  and  see  that  they  are  prop- 
erly grown  out.  They  will  be  used  for  class 
work  and  training  pocw  farm  boys  in  the 
proper  care  of  dairy  cattle.  When  they  are 
safe  in  calf,  deserving  youths,  properly 
trained,  will  be  given  an  animal  with  the 
understanding  that  the  first  heifer  calf  wiU 
go  back  to  the  University  for  payment.  The 
University  has  made  arrangements  with  the 
American  Breeders  Association  of  Chicago  to 
supply  frozen  semen  in  order  that  well-bred 
sires  be  used. 

We  feel  that  besides  helping  in  a  very  small 
way  to  raise  the  Intake  of  milk,  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent way  to  promote  good  will  and  help 
stem  the  tide  of  communism.  This  project 
has  caught  the  imagination  of  nearly  every- 
one. Dairymen  have  donated  many  calves 
and  Southern  States  has  donated  feed  to 
care  for  these  calves.  Everyone  is  working 
hard  to  bring  this  undertaking  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion. 

Respectfully  yours. 

John  E.  Ontow. 
Vice  President,  Albemarle  Ruritan  Club. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OV   TTaOIKIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  30, 1964 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  received  a  very  Interesting 
letter  from  Mr.  John  E.  Oerow,  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Albemarle  Rurltan  Club,  in 
Virginia.  The  letter,  which  is  self- 
explanatory,  describes  a  project  under- 
taken by  the  club.  For  this  reason,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Qerow's 
letter  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aljixmakix  Ruritan  Club, 
Charlottesville,  Va..  September  14.  1964. 
Hon.  Haut  p.  Btw>. 
V  .9.  Senate, 
Washir\^on,  D.C. 

Deax  Sknatob  Btb>:  I  thought  that  you 
and  your  fellow  Senators  might  be  interested 


Doable  Standard  m  Name  Callinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  luJNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30, 1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
attention  to  the  following  significant  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Dally  News  of  September  23,  1964,  and 
which  clearly  presents  one  of  the  dan- 
gerous facets  of  the  presidential  cam- 
paign— a  double  stfuidard  in  name  call- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  choice  that  the  vot- 
ers make  on  November  3  can  very  well 
change  the  course  of  our  history.  It  is 
essential  that  each  voter  make  certain  he 
is  not  Influenced  by  the  reckless  charges 
being  made  in  the  heat  of  the  campaign. 
It  is  essential  that  the  voters  be  made 
aware  of  the  excesses  which  are  resorted 
to,  so  that  they  may  think  logically  and 
objectively  on  the  many  issues  being  dis- 
cussed and  Judge  for  themselves.  Edi- 
torials such  as  the  one  which  foUows  are 


a  helpful  contribution  to  clear  thinking 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  readers  of  the 
Record  : 

HmjDtisic?     PAacTMC?     Doublx  Standakd  in 
Nakz  Causing 

(By  John  M.  Johnston) 

If  you  detect  Ln  your  political  opposition 
a  tendency  toward  communism  you  are  a 
bigot,  a  screwball,  an  extremist  and  a  hate- 
monger.  But  you  may  charge  your  oppo- 
nents with  a  leaning  toward  fascism  and  re- 
main a  liberal. 

The  campaign  against  Senator  Goldwateh 
is  taking  advantage  of  this  double  standard 
In  malediction.  No  sooner  had  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  been  nominated  than  Cali- 
fornia's Governor  Brown  announced  that  "the 
stench  of  fascism  is  In  the  air." 

Recently  came  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther 
King  to  assert,  "We  see  danger  signs  of  Hlt- 
lerlsm  In  the  candidacy  of  Senator  Gold- 
WATHi."  The  motion  has  been  seconded  by 
George  Meany,  the  union  tycoon,  and  Repre- 
sentative CnxKR,  Democrat  of  New  Tork. 

What  the  Reverend  Dr.  King  meant  to  sug- 
gest was  that  Goldwatis  is  using  the  Negroes 
as  Hitler  used  the  Jews  as  scapegoats  In  a 
drive  for  power.  In  his  defense,  the  Reverend 
Dr.  King  would  doubtless  cite  the  Bupp>ort 
for  GoLDWATis  by  such  race-minded  people 
as  Mississippi's  Governor  Johnson. 

It  would  be  decent  of  him  to  mention 
GoujwATis's  personal  record  of  service  to 
the  cause  of  Integration.  It  would  also  be 
fair  to  note  that  Arkansas'  Governor  Paubus 
and  his  like  all  over  the  South  remain  faith- 
ful to  President  Johnson  and  the  Democra- 
tic Party. 

But  at  this  stage  of  the  game,  not  all  are 
concerned  with  being  decent  or  fair.  The 
Reverend  Dr.  King  even  adds.  regretfvUly. 
that  he  fears  outbreaks  of  Tlolence  should 
GoiJ)WATia  be  elected.  No  waiting  to  see 
what  the  new  President  might  do:  just  as 
soon  as  the  returns  are  in.  Nobody  can  say 
he  wasn't  warned  not  to  vote  RepubUcan. 

The  charge  that  Goldwater  oonsorvatlstn 
Is  akin  to  Hltierlsm  Is  really  outrageous. 
Hitler  roee  to  power  on  a  tide  o*  national 
eoolallem,  not  individualism.  TbAt  social- 
ism was  the  culmination  otf_  a  long  accumu- 
lation of  state  welfarism,  which  GoLDWA-na 
vigorously  opposes. 

Essential  to  faedsen,  as  It  Is  to  commu- 
nism, is  a  strong  central  government,  gather- 
ing into  Its  hands  control  over  local  matters 
through  Its  custody  of  the  puree.  Is  the 
greater  to<talltarlan  threat  then  Goldwatke, 
Who  advocetee  decentralization  o*  the  vast 
bureaucjracy  and  sharp  reduction  of  the  in- 
come taxes? 

Was  it  GoLDWATTR  who  declared  It  to  be 
his  ambition  to  siphon  off  the  wealth  of  the 
rich  and  dlMrlbute  It  ainong  those  who  need 
it  more?  It  was  not;  that  was  President 
Johnson,  and  if  you  are  looking  for  a  candi- 
date for  motwnaster.  bcc««  that  one  for  L.B.J. 

A  noteworthy  condition  at  the  Germany 
that  produced  Hitler  was  the  fading  of  the 
line  dividing  the  left  and  right.  Big  busl- 
nees  and  workers  alike  agreed  that  national 
socialism  was  Just  what  the  country  needed. 
Does  such   an  alliance  beck  Goldwater? 

It  would  be  ncfoaeaae  to  aocuse  President 
Johnson  erf  flirtation  with  ttie  Idea  of  dicta- 
torship. All  he  wants  Is  unity  behind  his 
policies  and  general  agreement  that  he  is 
the  man  preeminently  qualified  to  admin- 
ister them. 

The  outlook  Is  that  he  wlU  get  It.  But  if 
words  have  any  meaning  left,  this  jwogram 
wlU  continue  the  national  drift  toward  eo- 
ctallsm. 

Tlioee  who  consider  this  welfarism  to  be 
the  wave  of  the  future  like  to  attribute  to 
GoLDWATDt  a  desire  to  retura  to  the  McKln- 
ley  era.  They  ought  at  least  to  acknowledge 
that  Hltierlsm  and  national  socialism  were 
not  products  erf  the  19th  century. 
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Harperi  Ferrf ,  W.  Va.,  Continaes  To  Re- 
cord Growth  as  a  IMajor  Tourist  Attrac- 
tion— Hontaiids  Enjoy  the  History  and 
Heritaf  e  of  Civil  War  LandmaHt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WXST    VIBOINX& 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  September  30,  1964 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
community  of  Harpers  Ferry  continues 
to  grow  In  popularity  as  a  center  of  In- 
terest for  tourists  and  students  of  Amer- 
ican history.  Located  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Shenandoah  and  Potomac  Rivers, 
the  city  has  performed  an  important 
role  in  events  which  have  shaped  our 
Nation.  Today,  It  has  been  restored 
and  developed  as  a  reminder  of  our  heri- 
tage suid  traditions. 

E>urlng  1963  some  709,285  persons 
toured  Harpers  Ferry  and  enjoyed  the 
rugged  beauty  of  the  surrounding  hills 
and  valleys.  In  the  first  8  months  of 
1964  the  visitor  total  stood  at  512.369  fis 
compared  to  480,040  for  a  similar  period 
last  year. 

As  sponsor  of  the  original  measure  to 
establish  Harpers  Ferry  as  a  national 
monument,  and  as  sponsor  of  the  legis- 
lation which  changed  the  official  name 
to  Harpers  Perry  National  Historical 
Park.  I  have  been  gratified  to  note  the 
high  degree  of  public  acceptance  wWch 
has  been  achieved.  Likewise,  it  Is 
heartening  to  note  the  helpful  activities 
of  the  UJ3.  Park  Service  which  are  con- 
tributing to  the  progress  of  the  Harpers 
Perry  area.  The  Park  Service  this 
simimer  dedicated  the  Stephen  T. 
Mather  Interpretive  Training  and  Re- 
search Center  on  what  was  formerly  the 
campus  of  the  old  Storer  College.  This 
new  facility  Is  being  utilized  in  the  train- 
ing of  Park  Service  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  on  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 13,  1964,  the  Potomac  magazine  of 
the  Washington  Post  printed  an  In- 
formative and  effectively  written  article 
describing  the  beauty  and  benefit  which 
awaits  ttie  traveler  at  Harpers  Ferry. 
W.  Va.  I  commend  the  author.  Ian  Ledg- 
erwood.  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  significant  article  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Waahington  Post,  Potomac, 

Sept.    13,    1964] 

They   Bring  Harpers  Perry   Back  to  Lite 

(By  Ian  Ledgerwood) 

It  was  bom  on  the  rtver  and  often  It  has 
almost  died  tinder  It.  The  Shenandotiti  and 
Potomac  gave  birth  to  Harpers  Perry  but 
they  seem  to  be  Jealous  of  Its  unique  pcMltlcMi 
and  keep  trying  to  remove  It  by  flood. 

I^ss  than  a  hours  from  Washington,  this 
West  Vlr^nia  town  that  Ilea  In  the  shadow  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  has  seen  mifch 
violence  since  it  was  first  settled  In  1733  and 
l.s  the  focal  point  ot  a  tour  that  takes  in  three 
States  In  a  138-inlle  round  trip.  You  can  see 
all  three  States  at  once  at  Harpers  Perry,  If 
you  are  the  climbing  type. 


Take  the  beltway  to  Route  70.  then  head 
north  to  Proderlok.  Md..  where  you  turn 
south  on  Baute  S40  at  the  Harper's  Ferry  exit. 

Most  of  the  route  U  fast  but  take  It  slow 
through  Jefferaon.  Md..  an  "olde  worlde"  town 
where  you  can  almost  hear  the  stagecocu^ 
coming  arovuid  the  next  oorner.  Freeway  con- 
struction wtu  cut  your  speed  on  the  last  few 
miles — ^but  this  may  be  a  blessing  because  it 
gives  you  a  chance  to  admire  the  magnlficlent 
scenery. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  Harpers  Ferry  had 
a  population  of  3,000.  Most  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants worked  In  Its  arsenals.  Although  In- 
dustry has  long  since  disappeared.  It  Is  still 
a  thriving  conununity  of  600,  many  of  whom 
commute  to  Washington  by  train. 

I>esplt«  the  risk  of  tnundatlon.  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  has  restored  several  of  the 
buildings  to  their  pre-Clvil  War  glory  and  has 
plans  to  restore  many  more. 

On  Shenandoah  Street,  the  recently  re- 
opened 1836  Stagecoach  Inn  has  a  theater 
where  one  can  hear  a  slide  lecture  before 
starting  the  tour  of  the  town. 

Although  Shennandoah  Street  is  below  the 
flood  line,  the  Weather  Bureau's  24 -hour 
warning  Is  enough  time  to  remove  the  ex- 
hibits to  higher  ground  The  buildings  have 
to  stay,  or  course,  but  they  are  used  to  floods. 

Oldest  dwelling  in  the  town  Is  the  Harper 
House,  built  by  Robert  Harper  who  arrived 
In  1747  and  who  saw  the  possibilities  of 
waterpower  from  the  two  rivers. 

The  house  was  Harp>er's  third  home,  the 
other  two  having  been  destroyed  by  floods. 
Above  the  flood  line,  this  house  was  begun  In 
1775  but  not  completed  until  1782  because  of 
the  labor  shortage  during  the  Revolution. 
By  this  time,  both  Harper  and  his  wife  had 
died. 

It  flrst  saw  service  as  a  tavern — George 
Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson  were 
among  those  who  slept  there — and  later  be- 
came a  private  home 

As  you  wander  around  the  pre-Clvll  War 
buildings,  now  being  restored  at  the  Intersec- 
tion of  Shenandoah  and  High  Streets,  mar- 
vel at  the  marksmanship  of  the  Confed- 
erate sniper  who  shot  the  owner  of  the  con- 
fectionery shop  from  his  hideout  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Potomac. 

And  reflect  on  the  clean-Uvlng  Union 
troops;  when  many  layers  of  paint  were  re- 
moved from  the  shop,  only  names  were 
found.  There  were  no  obscene  words  and 
somehow  or  other.  Kllroy  missed  Harper's 
Perry. 

Even  If  you  are  not  energetic.  And  the 
strength  for  the  stiff,  300-yard  climb  to  Jef- 
ferson's Rock.  There  are  few  flner  views  and 
you  will  agree  with  Jefferson  that  "the  scene 
Is  worth  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic." 

The  town's  situation  made  It  a  strategic 
position  In  the  War  Between  the  States,  dur- 
ing which  time  It  often  changed  hands,  but 
Harpers  Perry  Is  best  known  for  the  John 
Brown  raid. 

Today  only  the  ruins  remain  of  the  covered 
bridge  over  which  Brown  led  his  men  In  a 
bid  to  liberate  the  slaves  in  October  1859. 

Harpers  Perry  has  another  claHi  to  fame, 
again  in  the  military  sphere.  Gunsmith 
John  Hall  had  a  factory  there  and  in  1819 
received  a  Government  contract  for  1.000 
broech-loadlng,  flintlock  rifles,  his  own  in- 
vention. 

The  guns  were  so  exact  in  scale  that  all 
pELTte  were  Interchangeable — the  flrst  suc- 
cessful application  of  the  principle  that  led 
to  modem  mass  production. 

None  of  the  arsenal  buildings  remain,  hav- 
ing been  burned  by  retreating  Union  troops 
In  1861,  but  the  ruins  of  Hall's  rifle  works 
are  still  there. 

On  your  way  home,  circle  Harpers  Ferry 
by  leaving  throttgh  Bolivar,  scene  of  Col. 
Dixon  S.  Miles'  surrender  to  "StonewaU" 
Jackson  In  1862,  and  return  by  way  of  Route 
671  and  Leesburg.  Va. 


Pacts  and  flguree:  thi«  U  not  a  costlj  trip. 
Admission  to  restored  buildings  Is  free  uU 
there  Is  a  tree-shaded  plonlc  area  by  the 
Shenandoah  River.  ^ 

IX  you  do  not  want  to  drive,  you  can  takt 
the  train  from  Union  Station.  There  Is  oas 
at  8:30  a.in.  and  another  at  2  p.m. 

Return  trains  are  at  4:30  p.m.  and  10:40 
pjn.  The  Journey  taJces  approximately  i 
hour,  10  minutes  and  the  round  trip  fan  la 
•3.36.  Children  S  through  12  travel  half 
fare.  The  visitor  center  opens  at  8  a.m.  mux 
closes  at  7  p.m. 


The  Urban  Complex 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARBB 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Monday.  September  28,  1964 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Robert 
Weaver,  Administrator  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  has  been  an 
outspoken  and  articulate  spokesman  for 
better  housing  in  the  United  States.  He 
has  handled  the  enormously  complex 
problems  of  his  office  with  a  keen  under- 
standing of  the  human  aspects  as  well. 

In  his  latest  book  entitled  "The  Urban 
Complex"  Dr.  Weaver  clearly  displays  hla 
firm  grasp  of  the  social  and  physical 
problems  which  so  gravely  affect  our 
rapidly  expanding  metropolitan  areas. 
This  book  has  been  well  received,  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  following  reviews  which 
have  appeared  in  newspapers  through- 
out the  country : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  1,  IWW) 
Books  or  the  Timbs — Thx  Bk8t  or  Om 
Dreams  and  thi  Worst  or  oua  NioRTXAaa 

( By  Charles  Poors ) 

Years  ago  discussions  of  slums  and  blight 
reminded  Robert  C.  Weaver  of  the  general 
condemnation  of  sinfulness  in  the  world  at 
large. 

"Few.  if  any,"  he  remarked  dryly,  "were  In 
favor  of'these  social  Ills,  but  there  was,  and 
Is,  a  vast  difference  between  being  against 
sin  and  knowing  what  to  do  to  eradicate  tt. 
Similarly,  opposition  to  sliuns  was.  and  li, 
far  from  conunltment  for  their  eradication 
or  realization  of  the  painful  and  slow  proc- 
ess that  Is  Involved  In  effecting  this  objec- 
tive " 

Yet  the  "painful  and  slow  process"  la  Mr. 
Weaver's  lifetime  dedication.  Others  drop 
Into  what  you  might  call  Its  slow-motion 
maelstrom  from  time  to  time.  They  make 
stirring  speeches.  They  write  powerful 
pieces.  They  demand  funds,  funds,  funds, 
and  action,  action,  action.  Then,  like  as  not, 
they  move  on  to  get  properly  warm  and 
righteous  over  the  use  of  Insecticides  and 
fluoridation,  cancer,  and  cigarettes,  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  two-party  system  in  America 
and  the  hydrogen-bomb-haunted  survival  of 
the  human  race. 

Mr.  Weaver's  aim  is  not  mimical  to  any  of 
these  attitudes  Indeed,  I  take  It  from  his 
forceful  and  persuasive  book,  what  he  la 
primarily  after  is  a  decent  setting  in  which 
all  Americans  can  consider  their  problems, 
pursue  their  folkways  and  enhance  their 
abUltles  to  share  the  best  of  what  man  has 
thought  and  said  and  done. 

In  working  for  the  achievement  of  that 
decent  setting  of  which  none  need  be 
ashamed  and  all  can  be  proud.  Mr.  Weaver 
has  a  list  of  duties  as  long  as  your  arm.    He 


ia  chief  adviser  to  the  White  House  on  every- 
thing having  to  do  with  the  Nation's  city 
planning  and  development,  housing,  and  the 
codes  and  practices  of  the  real  estate  world. 

He  is  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the 
Housing  Administration,  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration  and  the  Urbcui  Renewal 
Administration. 

Urban  renewal,  the  heart  of  this  book  on 
"The  Urban  Complex."  means  many  Uilngs. 
It  means  dust  In  your  eye  as  you  walk  down 
the  street.  It  means  finding  ways  to  make 
people  feel  that  they  won't  have  to  spend 
all  their  lives  living  three  or  five  or  seven 
to  a  room  In  the  tenements  of  desperation. 

It  means,  in  a  word,  change.  And  fight- 
ing change  often  oddly  unites  remarkably 
varied  elements.  The  conservative  and  the 
liberal  form  an  unacknowledged  front  when 
anyone  threatens  to  touch  a  fine  old  tree  or 
a  picturesque  old  building. 

And  they  have  complementarlly  uncom- 
plimentary things  to  say  about  the  design 
of  the  new  housing  block,  the  new  shopping 
center,  the  slashing  throughway,  or  the 
bunch  of  glass  and  steel  that  allegedly 
•crajjee   the   clouds  that  eventually  appears. 

MeanwhUe,  absolutely  everyone  Is  dutifully 
■hocked  at  the  way  our  big  towns  are — 
miraculously — (a)  dying  and  (b)  growing. 

Mr.  Weaver  can  give  you  facts  and  figures 
about  that  till  they  numb  your  ears  and 
glaze  your  eye*.  The  wonder  is  that  with 
the  full  mag:nltude  of  the  nuitter  before  Mm 
bs  can  remain  so  calmly  determined  and 
hopeful.    Some  things  do  get  done,  you  know. 

Ordinary  people  may  grow  moody  when 
they  traveree  the  long  honky-tonk  stretch 
of  industrial  and  shore-dinner  backwoods 
along  our  Atlantic  coast,  for  example.  But 
not  Mr.  Weaver.  He  centers,  flrst,  last,  and 
all  the  thne.  on  the  hunxan  element  Involved. 
He  Is  determined  to  make  us  see  that  It  Is 
better  to  try  to  live  up  the  best  of  our 
dreams  than  to  wikllow  in  he  worst  of  our 
nlghtmares. 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald  of  August  23. 
1964.  had  a  review  by  J.  F.  Rothermel, 
6r.,  as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Dallas  (Tex.)   Times  Herald. 

Aug.  23,  1964] 

The  Pedxral  Vdcw  or  Urban  Needs 

(By  J.  F.  Rothermel,  Sr.) 

This  book  may  be  taken  as  presenting 
the  current  official  thinking  at  Washington 
on  all  such  matters  as  housing,  slum  clear- 
ance, urban  renewal,  city  planning,  and  the 
like.  As  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  A^ncy,  Mr.  Weaver  is  the 
chief  Presidential  adviser  on  these  matters, 
and  an  Intelligent,  persuasive  spokesman  in 
behalf  of  a  strong  Federal  role. 

But  because  a  lot  of  emotion  Is  Involved 
In  such  questions  as  housing,  who  shall  live 
where,  and  the  respective  roles  of  private 
buslnees,  local  government,  and  the  Federal 
Government.  Mr.  Weaver's  book  will  run 
into  mixed  reactions. 

For  example,  he  says  flatly  that  we  "have 
not,  do  not.  and  apparently  cannot  produce 
an  adequate  amount  of  housing  for  low- 
Income  families  without  some  form  of  public 
assistance."  The  fairly  recent  voting  In 
Dallas  on  bonds  to  enable  matching  Federal 
assistance  in  housing  projects  indicated  a 
majority  of  Dallas  voters  may  not  agree  with 
that  statement. 

And  again,  those  Dallas  citizens  who  de- 
clare that  what  happened  here  last  November 
could  happen  anywhere  will  hardly  flnd  com- 
fort in  his  somewhat  Incidental  statement 
that  commimltles  develop  personalities — 
*ome  bad.  and  some  good. 

But  we  should  not  do  Mr.  Weaver  an  in- 
justice. His  book  Is  not  In  Itself  argumenta- 
tive. He  doesn't  say  much  about  the  phi- 
losophy of  housing,  urban  adjustments,  and 


the  like.  He  concerns  himself  mainly  with 
the  techniques  of  Federal  action  In  the  area. 
(Perhaps  that's  his  bureaucratic  experience 
showing  up.)  He  writes  more  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  Lb,  and  can 
be,  of  help  in  moving  toward  that  social 
goal  of  "a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American  family." 

One  of  Washington's  chief  roles,  as  Mr. 
Weaver  sees  It.  lies  in  advising  local  commu- 
nities to  adopt  coordinated  planning.  He 
doesn't  Illustrate  that  type  of  assistance  with 
reference  to  Dallas,  but  he  might  have. 
Planning  for  the  beet  land  use  in  an  area 
involves  more  than  a  central  government. 
The  Dallas  metropolitan  area,  for  example,  he 
no  doubt  thinks,  should  have  a  coordinated 
program.  But  that  would  mean  coop)eratlve 
action  by  4  county  governments,  at  least  30 
municipal  governments,  and  various  other 
governmental  bodies.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  Its  overall  point  of  view,  and  Its 
accumulation  of  the  experience  of  many 
communities,  can  be  of  help  in  such 
planning. 

There  Is.  however,  an  implied  warning,  and 
one  that  may  be  found  in  many  areas  of  our 
national  life;  unless  State  and  local  govern- 
ments act,  the  Federal  Government  will 
assume  reE(>onslbillty. 

Along  the  way,  Mr.  Weaver  looses  a  few 
blows  at  some  Ideas  that  are  strongly  held. 
The  Idea  that  colored  Infiltration  of  an  area 
lowers  market  values  Is  not  true,  he  says, 
where  the  nonwhltc  famlllea  moving  In  are 
comparable  In  living  standards,  education, 
and  social  behavior  to  thoee  already  living  in 
the  area.  Also,  he  aaya.  in  housing  as  In  edu- 
cation, there  Is  no  such  thing  as  separate  but 
equal  facilities. 

Generally.  Mr.  Weaver  Is  hopeful.  He  be- 
lieves that  under  Intelligent  urban  renewal 
programs,  our  cities  can  become  economically 
more  healthful,  eethetlcally  more  pleasing, 
and  culturally  more  vital.  With  Washing- 
ton's help,  of  course. 

The  Saturday  Review  of  September  12, 
1964,  in  a  review  by  Robert  A,  Low 
stated: 

[From  the  Saturday  Review,  Sept.  12,  1964] 
No  Place  Like  Home  at  the   Crrr 

("The  Urban  Complex:  Htmian  Values  In 
Urban  Life,"  by  Robert  C.  Weaver  (Double- 
day.  297  pp.  $4.05) ,  explores  what  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  to  try  to  meet  the  phen- 
omenon of  urbanization.  Robert  A.  Low  is 
chairman  of  the  Buildings  Committee  of 
the  New  York  City  Council.) 

(By  Robert  A.  Low) 

Some  70  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  live  In  1  percent  of  the  land 
area,  and  the  concentration  of  our  popu- 
lation in  metropolitan  areas  is  continuing  at 
a  striking  pace. 

The  dramatic  urbanization  of  American 
life  has  prompted  many  planners  and  social 
scientists  to  analyze  the  phenomenon.  Per- 
haps the  most  noteworthy  of  these  efforts  is 
that  of  the  French  geographer  Dr.  Jean 
Gottmann,  who  described  the  urbanization 
of  our  northeastern  seaboard  from  Maine  to 
Virginia  In  "Megalopolis." 

But  government  response  to  the  challenge 
of  urbanization  has  been  slow,  whether  at 
the  Federal  level,  where  Congress  still  hesi- 
tates to  act  on  the  creation  of  a  department 
concerned  with  urban  affairs,  or  at  the  local 
level,  where  a  multiplicity  of  political  Juris- 
dictions continues  to  hamper  efforts  to  deal 
with  problems  that  are  metropolitan  or  even 
regional  In  scope. 

Only  a  handful  of  government  officials 
have  spoken  with  perception  about  the  prob- 
lem. One  of  these,  Robert  C.  Weaver,  who 
Is  administrator  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  has  compiled  and  brought 
up  to  date  In  "The  Urban  Complex:  Human 
Values  In  Urban  Life"  materia]  from  articles 


and  lectures  published  over  the  last  decade 
setting  forth  the  challenges  of  lu'banlza- 
tlon  and  what  the  Government  la  trying  to  do 
to  meet  them.  His  emphasis  Is  on  housing 
and  urban  renewal,  fields  in  which  Dr. 
Weaver's  credentials  are  excellent.  Today 
he  Is  the  highest  Federal  official  concerned 
with  urban  problems;  he  has  also  served  in 
Government  positions  at  the  State  level — as 
New  York  State  rent  '^ImlnlBtrator — and  at 
the  local  level — as  chairman  of  New  York 
City's  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board. 
Robert  Weaver  has  frequently  been  men- 
tioned a£  a  possibility  for  the  Cabinet  post 
should  Congress  create  the  long-awaited  De- 
partment of  Urban  and  Community  Develop- 
ment. 

In  this  volume  his  essays  explore  slum 
clearance,  relocation  of  tenants  from  cleared 
sites:  barriers  to  the  movement  of  nonwhltes 
within  the  core  city  and  to  the  suburbs;  suc- 
cessful and  unsuccessful  efforts  to  achieve 
Integrated  housing;  rehabllitatlc^i  of  run- 
down properties,  and  Federal  and  State  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  these  difficult  matters. 

Dr.  Weaver  analyzes  perceptively  the  Inter- 
relationship of  the  Negro  in-mlgration  and 
the  changing  character  of  our  core  cities. 
The  chapter  entitled  "The  Urbcuilaatlon  of 
the  Negro"  previously  appeared  under  the 
title  "The  Changing  Structure  of  the  Amer- 
ican City  and  the  Negro"  in  "Assuring  Free- 
dom to  the  Free,"  edited  by  Arnold  Rose. 

The  author  notes  that  the  In-mlgratlon  of 
the  rural  poor  to  the  city  Is  not  peculiar  to 
the  United  States,  but  Is  prevalent  through- 
out the  Western  World.  Even  in  Denmark, 
where  the  population  is  ethnteally  homo- 
geneous, this  In-migratlon  is  aeoonapejiled  by 
an  outmigratlon  to  the  subvirbs  ot  thoee  who 
have  moved  up  the  economic  Udder.  Dr. 
Weaver  concludes:  "Urbanlaatlon  Is  neither 
the  salvation  nor  the  danmatioc  of  Negro 
Americans,"  but  It  Is  "the  sine  qua  non  of  the 
Negro's  participation  in  the  nuUnstreanti  of 
national  life." 

Although  he  is  aware  of  the  need  for  more 
public  housing  for  families  of  low  Income,  he 
suggests  that  meaningful  Integration  may 
come  sooner  through  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams for  housing  for  famlllea  of  moderate 
and  middle   income. 

Dr.  Weaver  is  no  dreamer.  His  thinking 
Is  tempered  by  the  frustrations  that  confront 
a  dedicated  public  servant  eager  to  get  on 
with  the  task  of  providing  decent  housing 
for  every  American. 

The  publishers  of  this  volume  have  per- 
formed a  service  in  mailing  possible  a  wider 
audience  for  Dr.  Weaver's  insight  into  the 
urbanization  process  that  Is  so  drastically 
affecting  the  face  of  the  United  States. 


Dr.  Herbert  Sandkk  and  the  Matsa- 
chnsettt  Cvil  Defense  Agency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHTrSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30.  1964 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  call  attention  to  a 
most  interesting  and  Importtmt  develop- 
ment in  Massachusetts  with  regard  to  the 
civil  defense  program. 

I  am  pleased  that  in  this  i>articular 
instance,  the  area  involved  happens  to 
be  my  home  city  of  Pittsfleld — where  a 
distinguished  doctor.  Herbert  Sandick, 
has  pioneered  In  certain  medlc&l  self- 
help   programs   and,   in  doing  so,   has 
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brought  great  credit  upon  himself,  his 
country  and  the  entire  State  and  Nation. 

The  two  articles  that  follow  are  from 
the  Berkshire  Eagle  in  Pittsfleld.  Mass.. 
and  they  describe  in  full  the  remarkable 
efforts  of  Efr.  Sandick  and  his  colleagues 
in  Berkshire  County.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  example  of  these  men  could 
be  used  as  a  model  for  the  entire  Nation. 

I  know  that  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  as  well  as  Members  of  the  other 
body,  will  be  greatly  interested  in  "The 
Berkshire  Story."  For  this  Is  a  story 
based  on  knowledge,  the  kind  of  knowl- 
edge which  replaces  fear. 

The  articles  follow : 
I  Prom    the    Berkahlre    Eagle,    of    Pittsfleld. 

Mass..  Sept.   11.    1964) 
OOtJNTTS  Mkdicai.  Sklf-Hklp  Puoobam  Hklo 

Up  as  Modkl  by  axATK  CrvTL  DErrNSK  Hkad 

"The  Berkshire  Story."  a  Massachusetts 
CtvU  Defense  Agency  folder  being  dlsUlbuted 
throughout  the  State,  has  lauded  the  "stick- 
to- It-lve-iiess"  of  the  civil  defense  medical 
self-help  program  In  Berkstilre  CX>unty. 

In  outlining  the  progress  of  the  disaster 
program  in  the  county,  the  folder  points  to 
the  pioneering  work  done  In  western  Massa- 
chusetts by  Dr.  Herbert  Sandick,  of  Pittsfleld. 
An  orthopedic  surgeon.  Dr.  Sandick  was  serv- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  county  disaster  com- 
mittee when  he  became  Interested  in  the 
medical  self-help  program. 

Initiated  several  years  ago  under  Dr.  San- 
dick's  direction,  the  program  met  with  lim- 
ited success  as  a  result  of  public  Indifference 
to  the  Berkshire  Medical  Socleity's  advertis- 
ing campaign.  A  later  ap»peal  to  Indiistrles 
and  hospitals  brought  a  wider  response.  To- 
day 2.000  county  residents  are  trained  In 
medical  self-help. 

The  training  programs  are  carried  out  by 
a  small  group  of  county  doctors,  concerned 
with  the  effects  of  natural  or  nuclear  disas- 
ter on  normal  medical  assistance  accom- 
modations. 

The  program  directors  hope  to  enlist  more 
students  In  the  medical  self-help  course.  In 
a  letter  Included  In  the  folder.  Daniel  J. 
Finn,  director  of  the  MCDA.  praised  the 
progress  made  In  Berkshire  County  and  urged 
that  all  State  residents  take  the  medical 
course 

Registration  for  the  course  can  be  made 
by  contactnlg  the  Berkshire  County  Medical 
Society    in    Pittsfleld. 


[Prom  the  Pittsfleld  (Mass  )  Berkshire  Eagle. 

Sept.  12.  19641 

Name  in  the  News 

"Just  what  the  doctor  ordered."  Is  the 
opinion  of  Director  Danlrt  J.  Finn  of  the 
Massachusetts  Civil  Defense  Agency.  The 
physician  Is  Dr.  Herbert  Sandick.  What  he 
ordered  dealt  with  the  medical  self-help  pro- 
gram in  Berkshire  County,  and  the  results 
are  so  spectacular  that  Mr.  Finn  has  sum- 
marized the  doctor'.?  method.s  In  a  pamphlet 
Just  issued 

Entitled.  'The  Berkshire  Story."  the  civil 
defense  unit  presents  it  ;is  a  model  for  the 
entire  State  to  follow  In  self-help  programs, 
some  of  which  are  lagging.  This  was  the  case 
also  in  the  Berkshires  when  Dr  Sandick 
launched  the  project  November  23,  1962,  be- 
fore a  class  of  medical  assistants  Despite 
publicity,  the  hoped-for-public  response  did 
not   follow   the  first  gathering. 

Dr.  Sandick  wasn't  daunted;  just  disap- 
pointed He  was  sold  on  the  concept  of  med- 
ical self-help  and  its  priceless  value  in  case 
of  natural  or  manmade  dLsasters.  which  may 
strike  anywhere,  any  time  The  Worcester 
tornado  Ls  one  uncomfortably  cla<=e  example 
of  the  former:  too-frequent  crashes  of  huge 
planes  Into  populated  areas,  the  latter. 


Actually,  Dr.  Dandlck's  concern  with  med- 
ical self-help  sprang  from  a  course  he  took 
on  his  own  initiative  3  years  ago  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  It  was  on  a  national  scale, 
and  subject  was  the  danger  from  radioactive 
fallout.  Soon  after  he  returned  to  Pitts- 
fleld, he  launched  the  self-help  program.  He 
had  the  full  backing  of  his  fellow  memljens 
of  the  Berkshire  medical  district  disaster 
committee,  of  which  he  was — and  is — chair- 
man. 

Associates  of  Dr  Sandick  cite  him  as  a 
wizard  on  organization  and  In  the  fine  art 
of  Inspiring  others  to  help  him  carry  out 
projects  such  as  this  Poor  response  early  in 
the  game  brought  this  comment  from  him: 
"While  the  first  group  wiis  small.  It  was  en- 
thusiastic But  we  realized  that  there  exist- 
ed a  re8isti\nce  of  Indifference  to  the  pro- 
gram, with  the  public  not  realizing  fully  the 
value  of  svich  training,  what  it  could  mean 
In  the  saving  of  lives  or  preventing  the  ag- 
gravation of  Injuries  if  the  proper  Initial 
stepK  could  be  taken  by  a  trained  person 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  professional  person- 
nel." 

Casting  about  for  more  direct  means  of 
promoting  the  program.  Dr.  Sandick  in- 
stinctively hit  on  the  direct  approach:  tak- 
ing the  message  by  word  of  mouth  to  those 
he  sought  to  Influence.  He  and  other  speak- 
ers appeared  before  clubs,  workmen's  groups, 
employers  and  other  gatherings  throughout 
Berkshire  County.  Individuals  were  con- 
tacted through  their  employers.  Industrial 
and  government  leaders  were  brought  to- 
gether for  "get  acquainted"  sessions.  From 
these  sessions  came  requests  from  agencies. 
Industries,  and  hospitals  asking  that  medical 
self-help  classes  be  set  up  for  their  em- 
ployees. 

Under  the  Impetus  established  by  Dr. 
Sandick,  Interest  In  the  project  appeared  In 
other  quarters.  Self-help  training  for  all  the 
teaching  nuns  In  the  Berkshire  parochial 
schools  was  carried  out,  and  the  Red  Cross 
added  6  hours  to  its  first  aid  courses  so  stu- 
dents could  learn  of  medical  self-help  pro- 
cedures. 

"As  a  result,  nearly  2,000  Berkshire  County 
residents  were  trained  In  this  field  through 
the  drive  and  determination  of  a  small  group 
of  doctors  realizing  the  value  of  such  train- 
ing." says  the  Civil  Defense  pamphlet. 

Resting  not  at  this  point.  Dr.  Sandick  and 
his  a.s8ociates  have  drawn  up  plans  to  enlarge 
greatly  the  number  of  self-help  classes.  The 
Idea  is  to  penetrate  further  Into  Industry  by 
training  plant  personnel  as  instructors,  and 
to  spread  the  message  that  disaster  can  take 
many  forms.  This  can  be  a  fall  in  the  home 
an  auto  accident,  storm,  flood,  or  nuclear 
Incident 

In  addition  to  toiling  in  the  more  pop- 
ulated centers  of  the  county.  Dr.  Sandick 
and  his  fellows  stand  ready  to  arrange  for 
self-help  training  In  every  town  and  village 
in  the  region  Only  requirement  is  that  per- 
sons be  willing  to  give  16  hours  of  their  time 
to  learn  the  rudiments  of  self-survival.  "Re- 
member," says  the  pamphlet,  "knowledge  re- 
places fear  And  fear  has  no  place  In  dis- 
aster, no  matter  what  type  the  disaster  may 
be  " 

Dr  .Sandick  opened  his  practice  in  Pitts- 
fleld In  1953  as  an  orthopedic  surgeon,  with 
offices  at  2'22  South  Street,  and  later  moved 
down  the  street  to  263  He  came  here  from 
Bayonne,  N.J  ,  after  graduating  from  Colum- 
bia College  and  Columbia  University  Medi- 
cal School  He  interned  at  Mount  Slnal 
Hospital,  New  York,  and  spent  2  years  In 
the  service  as  an  Army  captain  In  various 
post  hospitals 

As  a  final  word  on  the  medical  self-help 
program:  It  is  rumored  among  Dr.  Sandick's 
colleagues  that  the  U.S.  E>epartinent  of  De- 
fense In  Washlng^n  Is  cooBiderlng  using 
the  Berkshire  method  In  Its  drive  to  sell  th« 
idea  on  a  national  scale. 


Address  hj  Mr.  Elwood  Moffett,  Presideit, 
Dutrict  50,  UMWA 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or   KIW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30.  1964 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  by 
Mr.  Elwood  Moffett.  president.  District 
50,  UMWA.  at  the  44th  Consecutive  Con- 
stitutlonal  Convention  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  on  September 
2.  1964.  at  Bal  Harbour,  Fla.: 

Address  of  Mb.  Elwood  Mowwktt.  PEEsn>ENT. 
DisTUCT  50.  UMWA 

President  Boyle,  Vice  President  Lewis.  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Owens,  delegates  to  the  44 tb 
Consecutive  Constitution  Oonventlon  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  I  bring  and 
extend  to  you  the  fraternal  greetings  of  mj 
associate  executive  officers,  tbe  of&ce  and  field 
staff,  and  the  officers  and  members  of  tbe 
1731  local  unions  comprising  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  DUtrlct  60.  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  In  41  States  of  tbe 
United  States  and  In  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

District  50.  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  was  created  and  established  m  s 
special  district  of  tbe  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  on  September  1.  1936.  The  for- 
mation of  District  50  was  In  response  to  tbe 
request  of  some  10  Federal  labor  unions  in 
the  New  England  area,  wtilch  had  been 
chartered  by  the  APL  on  Federal  basis,  com- 
prising the  employees  of  gas  utility  and  coke 
plants  In  that  area. 

These  10  local  unions  were  dissatisfied  with 
their  Federal  status  in  the  AFL  and  were 
unwilling  to  be  chartered  by  some  organiza- 
tion of  the  CIO  but  desired  to  become  an 
Integral  part  of  and  a  direct  affiliate  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  ot  America.  They,  u 
well  as  others,  recognized  that  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  Amerlca'was  the  outstand- 
ing champion  of  the  Industrial  union  type 
of  labor .  organization  and  the  powerhouie 
behind  the  drive  to  extend  Industrial  union 
organization  to  the  unorganized  workers  In 
the  great  mass  production  Industries  In 
America — they  wanted  to  be  a  part  of  that 
powerhouse  and  they  still  are,  as  a  part  of  tbe 
largest  affiliate  of  your  great  organization. 

The  chartering  of  District  50  enabled  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  to  extend 
Its  philosophy,  principles,  and  policies  Into 
areas  reaching  far  beyond  the  coal  Industry 
In  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Canada. 
This  has  been  good  for  the  labor  movement 
in  America,  and  it  has  been  good  for  America. 

The  birth  and  development  of  District  60 
constitutes  one  of  the  milestones  in  the 
economic  history  of  the  United  States  Its 
organization  was  concurrent  with  the  indus- 
trial unionization  of  the  major  mass  produc- 
ing Industries.  This  was  made  possible  by 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  through 
massive  organization  campaigns,  the  creation 
of  the  Committee  of  Industrial  Organization 
and,  later  on.  the  formation  of  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations — better  known 
as  the  CIO. 

The  efforts  of  the  unions  associated  with 
the  AFL-CIO  to  play  down  the  magnlflclent 
contributions  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  and  Its  great  leaders  In  the  crea- 
tion and  establishment  of  Industrial  unions 
In  the  mass  production  Industries  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  Canada  Is  but  a  puny 
effort  to  Ignore   the  Indelible   record  of  our 
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history,  but  the  record  of  history  has  re- 
corded and  win  show  that  the  CIO  was 
created — It  was  nxirtured  and  developed — 
by  one  man  and  hU  union — In  fact,  the 
oiodern  labor  movement,  as  we  know  It  in 
America,  was  the  reeult  of  the  contrlbuUons. 
the  sacrifices  and  the  aggressive  leadership 
of  John  L.  Lewis  and  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America. 

In  the  as  intervening  years.  District  60  has 
expanded  to  a  degree  that  Its  membership 
embraces  employees  In  some  30  or  more  dif- 
ferent Industries.  In  the  chemical  and  allied 
products  Industry,  we  have  a  larger  mem- 
bership than  any  other  labor  organization — 
we  have  a  subetanttal  membership  in  the 
gas  and  electric  Industry  throxxghout  New 
England,  as  well  as  In  the  Eastern.  Midwest- 
ern, and  Southern  States  of  the  United 
States — we  have  thousands  of  members  or- 
ganized in  the  pulp  and  paper  Industry,  the 
refractCK-les  Industry  and  In  the  fabricated 
metal  products  Industry,  among  many  others 
in  the  durable  and  nondurable  goods  In- 
dustries. 

We  are  making  substantial  progress  In 
organizing  the  employees  In  the  heavy  con- 
struction, highway  and  roadbuUdlng  indus- 
try At  the  present  time,  we  have  statewide 
agreemento  with  the  heavy  and  highway 
construction  companies  in  Pennsylvania. 
West  Virginia.  Delaware,  Tennessee,  and 
Kentucky.  We  are  extending  the  establish- 
ment of  our  organization  in  Uils  industry  to 
mAuy  other  areas  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Our  growth  and  progress  in  this 
Industry  In  several  of  the  States  has  pro- 
vided employment  for  unemployed  coal  min- 
ers on  these  road  construction  and  related 

Jobs.  .  , 

When  we  entered  the  field  of  organizing 
the  workers  In  the  heavy  and  highway  con- 
struction industry,  we  borrowed  the  prin- 
ciple of  Industrial  unionism  from  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  and  applied  It  to 
the  building  of  public  roads,  highways, 
bridges,  t\mnels  and  dams. 

The  AFL  and  their  craft  union  system 
were  flourishing  In  their  futile  effort  to 
organlM  this  Indtistry  for  the  same  essential 
reasons  that  the  craft  unions  floundered  In 
their  futile  efforts  to  organize  the  great  mass 
production  Industries  28  to  30  years  ago. 

District  60  Is  carrying  on  the  great  work 
that  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
developed  during  more  than  seven  decades 
of  Its  hUtory.  The  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America — Its  loyal  membership  and  its  out- 
standing leadership  of  yesterday  and  of  to- 
day—have a  right  to  be  proud  that  It  can 
contribute  so  much  for  so  many  and  still 
have  more  than  It  gave. 

In  total  membership,  district  50  ranks 
among  the  top  20  International  unions 
In  sl«e  in  North  America.  The  achievement 
of  this  status  has  been  accomplished  not- 
withstanding the  concentrated  harrassment 
by  the  AFL-CIO  on  district  60  dlrecUy  and 
on  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  In- 
directly. It  might  not  be  out  of  place  for 
me  to  suggest  that  the  AFL-CIO  spend  more 
of  Its  time  and  energy  In  organizing  some  of 
the  48  million  unorganized  workers  In  this 
country  and  less  time  In  raiding  fratricidal 

warfare. 

We  have  achieved  rank  among  the  20  larg- 
est IntemaUonal  unions  In  this  country  not- 
withstanding the  coercive  tactics  of  anti- 
union employers'  use  of  certain  permissive 
features  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  defeat 
the  effecUve  unionization  of  their  employees. 

Despite  these  handicaps,  district  60  con- 
tinues to  move  forward,  continues  to  groW 
In  membership  and  carry  on  our  program  of 
organizing  the  unorganized  among  those 
workers  who  need  and  want  union  repre- 
sentaUon  to  assist  them  In  securing  Im- 
proved wages  and  working  conditions. 

We  In  dUtrlct  60  are  making  a  determined 
effort  to  stimulate  and  breathe  new  life  and 
activity  Into  the  labor  movement — to  utUlas 
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our  talents  and  energy  to  organize  the  un- 
organized— to  extend  the  trade  union  move- 
ment to  Include  an  ever- Increasing  number 
of  employed  industrial  workers. 

We  believe  that  to  extend  union  organiza- 
tion to  the  unorganized  workers  Is  as  Im- 
portant In  this  decade  as  It  was  In  the  decade 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

To  understand  this  law  of  growth  Is  an 
Inheritance  passed  on  to  us  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  Throughout  the 
74-year  history  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  your  leadership  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  labor's  stmggle  for  recognition 
and  has  led  the  way — breaking  new  ground 
for  others  to  follow— to  achieve  and  estab- 
lish modern  conditions  of  employment. 

The  i/OtAl  number  of  employed  Industrial 
workers  In  the  United  States  Is  steadily  In- 
creasing keeping  apace  with  our  population 
growth  The  total  membership  of  the  APli- 
CIO  declined  scxne  5  million  mwnbers  be- 
tween the  years  1957  through  1963.  In  1957, 
the  membership  of  the  AFL-CIO  represented 
29.1  percent  of  our  work  force;  in  1963,  it 
was  only  18.7  percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  District  60  Is  among 
the  few  international  unions  In  this  country 
showing   scxne  growth    in   membership. 

There  .xre  some  48  million  unorganized 
industrial  workers  whose  wagee  and  working 
conditions  are  not  protected  by  collective 
bargaining  agreements  or  in  any  other  way 
protected  except  by  the  minimum  standards 
established  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

This  situation  extends  a  challenge  to  the 
leadership  of  your  great  union — and  to  Dis- 
trict 60  as  weil — to  give  of  our  manpower 
and  leadership  to  organize  the  unorganized 
in  this  decade  as  your  great  organization  and 
its  aggressive  leodereiiip  met  a  sinillar  chal- 
lenge three  decades  ago. 

Modem  history  teaches  us  that  organized 
labor  has  made  very  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  the  growth  of  our  economy  and  to 
the  strength  of  our  governments  on  the 
North  American  Continent. 

The  thousands  of  collective-bargaining 
agreements  freely  arrived  at  between  man- 
agement and  labor  have  over  a  period  of 
years  produced  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing In  any  country  In  the  known  world. 
The  fact  that  management  and  labor  in  a 
large  segment  of  our  economy  flx  the  wages 
of  labor  by  contract  through  the  collective 
b£U-galnlng  process  has  resulted  In  Govern- 
ment being  excluded  from  functioning  In 
this  area 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  free  world 
countries — using  Western  Europe  as  an  ex- 
ample— where  Industrial  production  Is  high, 
plants  are  quite  modern,  and  production 
know-how  compares  favorably  with  our  own, 
but  where  labor  unions  are  In  too  many  in- 
stances weak  and  Ineffective,  little  Is  being 
done  In  the  area  of  collective  bargaining  as 
we  know  It,  the  wages  of  labor  are  low  and 
the  nation  Itself  Is  unable  to  carry  on  Its 
own  full  burden  In  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  the  spread  between  the  standards 
of  living  of  management  men  and  of  the 
workers  grows  wider  and  the  tendency  be- 
comes strong  among  the  underpaid  workers 
to  nationalize  the  Industries  employing  them. 
In  North  America,  where  labor  unions 
&ie  relatively  strong,  our  governments  are 
strong  and  we  are  thus  able  to  contribute 
manpower  and  generate  military  and  finan- 
cial aid  In  astronomical  amounts  to  protect 
the  "free  world"  from  the  penetrating  in- 
fluence  of   International   conamunlsm 

It  Is  well  that  we  keep  In  mind  that  it  is 
a  strong  labor  force — well  paid,  well  fed, 
well  organized — In  strong,  free  and  effective 
labor  unions  that  makes  possible,  sxipports 
and  protects  a  free  and  strong  government — 
that  It  is  a  free  labor  movement  engaging 
In  free  collective  bargaining  with  employ- 
ers— that  It  Is  the  stirest  safeguard.  If  not 
the  principal  one.  tliat   labor   and   manage- 


ment has  to  preserve  our  private  enterprise 
system.  These  are  the  Instruments  of  our 
strength  and  of  our  freedom. 

We  think  that  the  time  has  now  come 
when  steps  stkould  be  taken  to  remove  and 
modify  the  legal  impediments  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  which  shackles  unions  and  re- 
stricts essential  areas  of  collective  bargain- 
ing and  enables  antiunion  employers  to  ef- 
fectively deny  their  employees  the  right  to 
self-organization  and  to  bsj^aln  collectively 
through  representatives  of  their  own  choos- 
ing— accordingly,  we  take  the  p)osltion  that 
at  least  the  Taft-Hartley  provisions  be 
amended  and  modified  In  the  following  man- 
ner: 

First.  Outright  repeal  of  section  14(bi  of 
the  act.  This  would  result  In  voiding  and 
eliminate  State  right-to-work  laws  and  re- 
store to  Congress  the  Jurisdiction  over  union 
security  In  all  States  of  the  Union.  It  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  at  least  one  extremist 
hate  group  with  Its  misguided  zeal,  tortured 
arguments  and  twisted  logic. 

Second.  Modify  secUon  8(a)(6)  and  make 
It  mandatory  that  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  seek  immediate  injunctive  relief 
where  an  employer  refuses  to  bargain  after 
certification  of  a  representative  of  its  em- 
ployees by  the  NLRB. 

At  the  present  time,  an  employer  who  re- 
fuses to  accept  the  procedures  of  collective 
bargaining  after  certification  by  the  NLRB 
may  exploit  all  the  procedures  before  the 
trial  examiner  and  an  appeal  to  the  NLRB 
before  It  becomes  mandatory  for  the  Board 
to  seek  enJorcement  of  Its  order  by  the  court 
These  j^roeedures  may.  and  often  do,  con- 
sume as  much  as  2  years'  time.  In  the 
meantime,  the  employer  has  suffered  no  cur- 
rent penalty — he  has  gained  2  years'  time — 
because  In  t^e  end  he  has  no  retroactive 
obligation.  We  have  been  victimized  by  ex- 
ploitation. 

Third.  Modify  section  8(c)  of  the  act  to 
the  end  that  concealed  coercion  and  Implied 
threats  on  the  part  of  the  employer  may  not 
be  construed  as  a  protected  activity  In  a 
representation  election  and  thus  effectively 
thwart  the  policies  of  the  act. 

Under  this  section,  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  has  been  prone  to  construe 
clever  abuses  of  freedom  of  speech  on  the 
part  of  antiunion  employers  as  protected  ac- 
tivity. Given  a  liberal  construction  under 
this  section,  an  employer  may  and  has  used 
the  threat  to  refuse  to  bargain  If  certified, 
with  the  further  threat  to  use  the  delaying 
processes  of  the  law — thus  thwarting  the 
policies  of  the  act  and  defeating  the  hopes  of 
the  employees  to  have  effective  union  orga- 
nization. 

One  can  speak  endlessly  of  the  new  ground 
that  has  been  broken  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  for  others  to  follow 
Little  was  known  atmut  pension  sectu-lty 
for  the  aged  of  our  workers  In  any  Industry 
until  your  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
welfare  and  retirement  fund  was  negotiated 
and  establUhed  by  your  great  union. 

While  others  talked  about  a  shorter  work- 
week, you  were  the  first  to  establish  reduced 
hours  of  employment  without  loss  of  earn- 
ings. The  provisions  for  union  security  in 
wage  agreements  were  virtually  unknown 
until  you  first  established  union  shop  and 
checkoff  provisions  In  your  contracts,  in  the 
thirties. 

It  has  been  your  organization  and  your 
leadership  that  have  pioneered  State  and 
Federal  legislation  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  land,  to  name  but  a 
few: 

Section  7(a)  of  the  old  National  Recovery 
Act  which  legaUy  affirmed  the  right  of  labor 
to  cM^anlze  and  bargain  collectively  through 
representatives  of  its  own  choosing.  Upon 
the  demise  of  the  National  Recovery  Act. 
section  7(a)  siu^rlved  and  was  Incorporated 
In  the  Wagner  Act.  which  was  the  Magna 
Carta    for    labor    In    this    country.      Section 
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7(a)  stUl  survlvea  tn  th«  Taft-Hartley  law. 
The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  or  'mini- 
mum wage  and  hour  law"  as  It  Is  com- 
monly known,  was  born  of  the  leadership 
of  your  great  organlzaUon  and  that  prin- 
ciple of  public  policy  for  America  U  unique 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  This 
public  policy  eetabllahoe  minimum  rates  of 
pay,  maximum  hours,  restricts  child  labor, 
establishes  other  minimum  standards  of 
working  conditions,  and  Indirectly  the  mini- 
mum wages  become  the  Instrument  for  the 
regulation  of  commerce  between  and  among 
the  States. 

These  are  some  of  the  instruments  of  our 
freedom.  For  your  vision — for  your  wis- 
dom—  for   your  leadership,   we  say  thanks. 

But  this  Is  not  all — no  other  union — I  re- 
peat, no  other  union — can  point  to  the 
record  of  accomplishment  that  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  has  achieved 
throughout  Its  long  and  lllustrlDUS  history. 
It  can  be  said  that  the  modern  labor  move- 
ment, as  we  know  It  today.  Is  the  creation 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Your  organization  eetabUshed  the  principle 
for  organized  labor  to  follow—  that  labor 
abide  by  Its  oontractB  and  conduct  labor- 
management  relations  as  set  forth  In  the 
language   of  Its  wage   agreements. 

Your  refusal  to  tolerate  work  stoppagee 
under  contracta  Is  now  a  recognized  pro- 
cedure In  all  labor  organizations  and  that 
disputes  arising  under  and  within  a  contract 
shall  be  settled  under  the  grievance  machin- 
ery of  the  existing  contract. 

The  first  Secretary  of  Labor,  William  B. 
Wilson,  came  from  the  ranks  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  The  deeds  and 
accomplishments  of  another  of  your  leaders. 
John  Mitchell,  exceeded  that  of  any  labor 
leader  of  his  time.  No  Individual  has  done 
80  much  for  so  many  over  so  long  a  period 
as  the  creator  of  the  modern  labor  move- 
ment. President  Emeritus  John  L.  Lewis. 
His  successor,  our  beloved  and  late  Thomas 
Kennedy,  as  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  devoted  a  lifetime  of 
service  to  the  men  of  the  mines  and  was 
widely  known  for  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  helping  the  underprivileged  everywhere. 

Only  last  week  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing with  several  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Indonesian  Government.  ThU  new  Re- 
public Is  only  14  years  old.  They  wanted 
to  know  something  about  the  labor-manage- 
ment conference  program  of  District  50. 

During  our  discussions,  these  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  of  Indonesia 
made  the  comment  that  the  two  best-knBVn 
and  respected  Americans  in  Indonesia  were 
John  P.  Kennedy  and  John  L.  Lewis. 

The  Job  of  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  is  a  big  Job.  In  our 
time,  the  leaders  of  your  great  orcfanlzatlon, 
because  of  the  vast  accomplishments  of  John 
L.  Lewis  and  his  associates,  have  been  looked 
upon  with  respect  not  only  among  the  labor- 
ing people  of  North  America  but  by  leading 
citizens  throughout  the  world.  With  all  the 
responsibilities  of  this  high  office,  an  In- 
dividual must  be  well-trained  and  must  have 
vast  experience  to  handle  the  reins  that 
guide  the  destinies  of  your  organization  and 
its  members.  You  have  such  a  leader  in 
your  international  president.  W  A.  Boyle.  He 
capably  and  diligently  performs  the  duties 
and  requirements  of  his  high  and  Important 
office.  With  his  vision  and  through  his 
guidance,  your  organization  will  go  forward 
to  achieve  new  goals  and  greater  accomplish- 
ments In  the  years  ahead 

In  your  new  vice  president.  R.  O  Lewis, 
you  have  a  most  capable  and  experienced 
lieutenant  and  counselor  to  your  president; 
and.  In  your  secretary-treasurer,  John 
Owens,  you  have  a  great  leader  in  his  own 
right.  He  has  experience  due  to  his  back- 
ground as  an  outstanding  dl.strlct  president. 
He  commands   the  respect   of   all   men   and 


women  In  the  labor  movement,  and  he  Is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  great  labor  leaders 
of  this  country. 

In  your  IntemaUonal  officers  you  have  a 
trlumverate  ot  leadership  who  are  most 
capable,  and,  with  that  type  of  leadership. 
you  have  little  to  fear  In  the  future. 

We  In  District  50  have  endeavored  to  build 
and  administer  our  union  organlzaUon  In 
the  chemical,  gas  and  electric,  pulp  and 
I>aper,  heavy  construction  and  other  miscel- 
laneoua  Industries  with  the  same  meticulous 
care  and  In  the  Image  that  you  operate  your 
union  In  the  coal  Industry.  I  can  assure  you 
that  every  member  of  District  50.  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  is  as  proud  of  his 
union  and  of  your  union  as  the  coal  miner 
is  proud  of  both  of  our  unions. 

During  the  past  few  years,  we  have  spent 
considerable  time  in  reallnlng  our  regional 
operations,  and  this  has  resulted  in  coiisoli- 
datlng  smaller  regions  and  reducing  the  total 
number  of  regional  operations,  which  has 
Improved  the  capabilities  of  our  entire  field 
staff. 

We  have  Improved  our  financial  condition 
so  that  our  position  Is  sound  and  we  are 
accumulating  a  reasonable  operating  sur- 
plus. 

We  have  very  recently  completed  an  ex- 
tensive field  staff  training  program  for  the 
more  than  300  members  of  our  field  staff 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
This  field  staff  training  program  was  con- 
ducted by  our  resident  officers  and  the  staff 
of  our  international  headquarters  and  was 
directed  toward  greater  competence,  the  ne- 
gotiation and  administration  of  our  more 
than  3.400  wage  agreements,  and  in  extend- 
ing our  union  to  those  workers  who  wish  to 
broaden  their  horizon,  lift  their  standard  of 
living  and  improve  their  security. 

During  the  past  year,  we  created  a  rather 
broad  labor-management  conference  pro- 
gram We  have  held  more  than  600  of  these 
plant-site  conferences  with  management  to 
review  problems  created  by  the  introduction 
of  automation  and  new  mechanical  devices — 
the  problems  created  by  competitive  Imports 
produced  by  low-wage  labor — employment 
opportunities — retraining  of  workers  to  qual- 
ify for  the  changing  occupations  and  the 
problems  of  plant  safety. 

Management,  as  well  as  labor,  must  recog- 
nize that  these  problems  are  of  mutual  con- 
cern to  both  parties. 

The  field  staff  of  District  50  negotiates  and 
renegotiates  an  average  of  more  than  50 
wage  agreements  each  week.  This  totals 
nearly  3.000  separate  and  distinct  contracts 
that  are  negotiated  each  year. 

We  continually  make  appearances  before 
governmental  agencies — both  State  and  Fed- 
eral— In  such  matters  as  wage  and  hour  hear- 
ings and  In  the  processing  of  petitions  In- 
volving representation  elections  and  unfair 
labor  practices  before  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  Also,  we  represent  local 
unions  in  hundreds  of  arbitrations  cases 
annually. 

Through  tl^  offices  of  our  general  counsel. 
we  dispose  of.  through  our  own  Initiative, 
many  matters  of  litigation  Involving  our 
organization. 

Through  the  facilities  of  our  research  de- 
partment, we  provide  information  and  assist- 
ance which  is  helpful  in  the  organization  of 
new  members  and  In  the  negotiation  of  con- 
tracta, the  establishment  of  pension  programs 
and  related  welfare  matters. 

In  concluding  my  remarks.  I  trust  you  will 
accept  the  very  best  wishes  from  our  officers 
and  members  to  the  officers  and  members 
of  yoiu-  great  organization. 

District  50,  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, is  a  growing  organization  and.  as  each 
month  and  year  goes  by.  our  union  will  be- 
come a  greater  and  stronger  economic  force. 
As  an  affiliate  of  your  great  organization,  we 
will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  march 
toto  the  future  together. 


Peaceful  Coexictencc — A  Gloiiary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  n-LTNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30.  1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  In  recent  days  a  significant  pub- 
lication of  the  standing  Committee  on 
Education  Against  Communism  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  entitled 
"Peaceful  Coexistence:  A  Communist 
Blueprint  for  Victory."  The  committee 
is  headed  by  Mr.  Morris  I.  Llebman. 
prominent  attorney,  of  Chicago,  and  this 
absorbing  analysis  of  the  strategy  of  the 
international  Communist  movement  is 
the  work  of  Dr.  Flichard  V.  Allen,  chair- 
man of  the  study  program  on  commu- 
lusm  at  the  Center  for  Strategic  Stud- 
ies. Georgetown  University,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

In  the  understanding  of  the  devious 
techniques  and  perverted  lexicon  of 
communism,  the  Inclusion  of  a  glossary 
of  terms  in  their  commimlstic  usage  is 
particularly  helpful,  and  I  include  it  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix,  as  follows: 

Glossary  or  TniMS 
Adventurism:  Error  committed  by  Com- 
munists who  incur  unnecessary  risks,  or  who 
profess  "excess  revolutionary  zeal";  used  by 
both  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communists  In 
arguing  their  differences,  as  well  as  by  Com- 
munists In  general. 

Aggression:  Any  act  which  serves  to  Im- 
pede Communist  achievement  of  a  goal; 
also  any  action  by  "Imperialist"  nations  at- 
tempting to  defend  their  own  Interests  when 
dealing  with  weaker  nations. 

Aggressive  military  blocs:  Those  military- 
assistance  organizations  formed  by  the  West 
to  counter  Communist  aggression;  e.g., 
NATO,  SEATO. 

Antagonistic  contradiction:  A  problem  or 
difficulty  inherent  In  the  internal  relations 
of  "capitalist"  countries  and  between  "social- 
ist" ai\d  "capitalist"  countries,  and  which 
ca.n  be  solved  only  with  the  downfall  of  the 
capitalist  system;  as  distinguished  from  a 
nonantagonlstlc  contradiction. 

Antlcommunism :  Any  opposition  to  com- 
munism; recently  used  to  refer  to  the  "black 
reaction"  of  democratic  socialists  and  labor 
leaders  who  refuse  to  unite  with,  or  express 
sj-mpathy  toward,  the  Communists. 

Bourgeoisie:  Originally  the  middle  class, 
as  distinguished  from  the  very  wealthy:  later 
enlarged  by  Lenin  to  include  all  property 
owners.  In  recent  times  it  has  undergone 
further  enlargement  to  Include  non-Commu- 
nist classes  even  In  countries  such  as  India 
and  Ethiopia. 

Breathing  space  ("Percdyshka")  :  Period  of 
rest  In  which  forces  are  regrouped  in  prepara- 
tion for  another  offensive  against  the  West, 
which  usually  occurs  after  a  Communist  ad- 
vance has  been  halted  and  the  "enemy" 
has  become  alert  to  further  Communist  ag- 
gression; a  period  designed  to  relax  the  en- 
emy's defenses  so  as  to  facilitate  the  next 
offensive.     "Peredyshka"  means   "pause." 

Class  ehemy:  Any  class  other  than  that 
of  the  "proletariat"  which  holds  political 
power,  or  which  stands  between  the  "pro- 
letariat" and  the  seizure  of  power;  also 
used  to  refer  to  anti-Communist  elements 
within  Communist  countries. 

Class  struggle:  Generally,  the  "battle" 
waged    by     the    various    classes    of    society 


u»\nBt  one  another;  stems  from  the  claasl- 
^  sUtement  by  Marx  and  Sngels  in  the 
"Manifesto  of  the  Communist  Party":  "The 
history  of  all  hitherto  existing  society  U 
the  history  ot  class  struggles."  The  doc- 
trine of  class  Btni^gle  In  CommunUt  Ideology 
holds  that  claasea  In  society  are  unable 
to  live  In  peace,  and  hence  Incessantly  seek 
to  destroy  one  another.  The  class  struggle 
recedes  only  when  the  "proletariat"  (Com- 
munists)   has  achieved  power 

Cema  (Comecon)  :  Council  of  Economic 
Mutual  Assistance,  an  economic  organiza- 
tion designed  to  serve  as  the  "Communist 
common  Market,"  integrating  and  coordi- 
nating the  economies  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Eastern  Etiropean  countries. 

CorreUtlon  of  forces:  The  overall  bal- 
ance" of  forces  In  the  world;  a  specific  term 
coined  by  the  Commimlsts  to  replace  the 
concept  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  used 
to  demonstrate  that  the  correlation  stands  In 
favor  of  communism  and  against  imperial - 

^unterrevolutlon :  The  act  of  impeding 
the  success  of  a  developing  Communist 
revoluUon.  or  of  threatening  an  accom- 
Dllshed    CommunUt    revolution. 

Definition  of  the  epoch:  A  general  state- 
ment by  the  InternaUonal  Communist  move- 
ment  describing  the  events  which  will  take 
place  within  a  given  period  of  time,  usually 
of  long  duraUon.  Hence,  the  present  epoch 
Is  defined  as  the  era  of  "transition  from 
capitalism  to  socialism  on  a  world  scale. 
1  e     the  complete  victory  of  communism. 

Democracy:  Identified  with  communism 
in  general;  as  opposed  to  Western  democ- 
racy, which   U  "PascUt."  "reactionary,     and 

••antidemocratic."  

Democratic  centralism:  The  guiding  pro- 
cedural prUiclple  of  the  Communist  Party 
specifying  that  debate  and  dissent  may  be 
h^d  in  the  ranks  on  any  given  Issue  (the 
democraUc  aspect),  but  that  when  a  de- 
cision is  made  from  the  top,  everyone  must 
adhere  wholeheartedly  to  that  decision  and 
toe  the  Une   (the  centralist  aspect). 

Development  of  social  contradlcUons :  The 
procsM  of  waging  class  warfare  In  non-Com- 
munist countries  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
throwing established  government*  or,  at  a 
minimum,  to  weaken  the  Internal  social 
and  poUtlcal  structure  as  an  Interim  meas- 

""^Dlsarmament:  A  process  m  which  arms 
production  wUl  be  either  controlled  or  dis- 
continued and  existing  armaments  wl"  be 
abolished,  but  which  does  not  rule  out  the 
use  of  arms  for  achieving  the  overthrow  of 
non-CommunUt  nations.  To  the  Commu- 
nists It  represenU  a  condition  In  which  the 
ability  of  noh-Communlst  states  to  combat 
Communist  offensives  is  weakened.  In  1916 
Lenin  said  of  disarmament:  "Only  after  the 
proletariat  has  dlsanned  the  ,^iJfKf«jf^^f: 
^n  It.  without  betraying  Its  world-historical 
task,  throw  on  the  scrap  heap  all  kind  of 
armaments  In  general-*nd  the  proletariat 
will  doubtless  do  IV— but  only  then,  and  by 
no  means  before." 

Enemies  of  peace:  Those  who  oppose  com- 
munUm,  Communist  policy,  and  Communist 
"solutions"  to  international  problems;  In- 
cludes all  madmen,  warmongers,  and  wild 
men. 

PascUts:  Term  of  opprobrium  applied  to 
the  rlghtwlng  generally  and  bearing  lltle  or 
no  relation  to  the  Western  understanding  of 
the  word.  In  Eastern  Europe  after  World 
War  II  the  Communists  applied  the  laws 
establUhed  by  the  Allied  Forces  pertaining  to 
"PaoUts"  to  anyone  who  opposed  their  drive 
for  power. 

Forces  of  peace:  All  Communists;  those 
movements  which  may  have  alms  tem- 
porarily coinciding  with  Communist  goals 
(e.g.,  the  unilateral  disarmament  movement) . 
General  line:  The  agree*  strategy  of  tht 
InternaUonal  Communist  movement. 
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imperialist  camp:  The  ^o°-CommunJst. 
chleflV  capitalist,  group  of  advanced  Indus- 
trial nations.  The  leader  of  t^«  ^P^^J^* 
camp  U  considered  to  be  the  United  State^ 
Ti^t  war:  Any  war  which  Commun^ 
fiKht  Hence  a  war  Initiated  by  the  Com- 
munists for  purposes  of  acquiring  territory 
IS  just,  while  resistance  by  the  opponent  is 

'^Zl'^eration:  The  act  «'  ^^^''^^^.'Ji^^:. 
munlst  rule.  Hence  Cuba  was  "^™^ 
from  capitalism  by  Castro's  "yo^'i"^^-  " 
were  all  other  countries  now  ruled %y  com- 

"^U^atlon  war:  Any  war  designed  to 
establish  communist  rule;  any  J"**  T^  ' 
also  referred  to  as  "war  of  national  llbera- 

^'°Madmen:  Term  of  opprobrium  applied  to 
outspoken  opponent*  of  communism  and  to 
thos^who  may  oppose  any  specific  Commu- 
nist "peace"  proposal.  Hence,  ^-S^  opponents 
of  thrpartlal  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  were 
declared   to  be  "madmen";    Interchangeable 

with  wild  men. 

Morality:  Behavior  In  accordance  with 
Communist  standards;  the  qualities  of  a 
good  Marxlst-Lenlnlst;  the  virtue  of  the 
Communist  cause. 

National  democratic  state:  Intermediate 
political  form  appUcable  only  to  underde- 
veloped countrtes  which  allows  them  to  by- 
pass" the  condlUons  of  advanced  capitalism 

on  the  road  to  "socialism." 

National  liberation  movement:  The  revo- 
lutionary and  anti-Western  forces  operating 
m  underdeveloped  countries  and  In  colonial 
areas,  which  are  frequently,  but  not  always, 
led  by  Communists.  ..     ^,       ^^ 

Neutralism:  A  condition  applicable  to 
underdeveloped  countries  which  weakens 
and  erodes  the  abUlty  to  resist  Communist 
advances.  Hence,  a  naUon  passing  from  the 
antl-C<Mnmunlst  camp  to  a  condition  of 
neutralUm  Is  viewed  as  being  one  step  closer 
to  the  Communist  orbit. 

Nonantagonlstlc  contradiction:  A  problem 
or  difficulty  arising  between  Communist 
states  or  parties  and  which  Is  soluble  on  the 
basU  of  Communulst  theory;  as  distin- 
guished from  an  antagonistic  contradiction. 
According  to  both  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Khru- 
shchev, the  contradiction  between  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  is  "nonantagonlstlc* 

Oppressed  peoples:  Any  citizens  of  colonial 
or  non-self -governing  areas;  also  newly  Inde- 
pendent nations  which  maintain  close  ties 
with  former  mother  countries  or  who  remain 
In  commonwealth  status. 

Organizers  of  the  cold  war:  Those  who 
from  their  official  poeltlons  In  government, 
have  taken  strong  meas'ores  to  resist  Com- 
munist encroachment  upon  the  free  world, 
chlefiy  the  United  States  and  it*  Presidents 

since  1946. 

Party  line:  The  course  of  action  decided 
upon  by  a  given  Communist  Party  which 
must   be  strictly   adhered   to   by   all   party 

members.  ,       .  . 

Peace  zone:  A  territory  or  area  declared  by 
the  Communists  to  be  "off  limits"  for  all 
activity  by  Western  countries.  All  Commu- 
nist countries  and  many  anti-Western  coun- 
tries are  within  the  "zone."  Non-Commu- 
nist countries  within  the  "zone"  remain  fair 
game  for  Communist  activity. 

Peaceful  competition:  A  specific  form  of 
the  "struggle"  with  the  West  designed  to 
lead  to  victory;  as  portrayed  by  Khrushchev, 
"the  stronger  one  swallows  the  weaker  one." 

Peaceful  transition  to  socialism:  Seizure 
of  power  and  establishment  of  Communist 
rule  without  the  application  of  mass  violence 
or  civil  war.  Concerns  only  the  actual  seiz- 
ure of  power,  and  does  not  rule  out  the  in- 
ternal  use  of  violence  after  power  has  been 
taken. 

People's  republic:  A  Communist  state. 

Principal  contradiction:  The  point  at 
which  the  main  forces  of  the  Communist 
movement     must     be     deployed:     normally 


spelled  out  by  major  declaration.  <A  P'-)'^- 
clpal  difficulty  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  split;  the 
Soviets  hold  that  the  principal  contradic- 
tion of  the  era  U  between  socialism  and  cap- 
italism, and  hence  the  main  fcarces  must  be 
directed  toward  overthrowing  the  capitalist 
system-  the  Chinese  Insist  that  the  principal 
contradiction  Is  between  Imperialism  and 
the  colonial  and  oppressed  peoples,  hence 
implying  that  the  way  to  defeat  capitalism 
Is  through  the  underdeveloped  countries) 

Progressive:  Adjective  used  to  describe  any- 
thing which  forwards  the  Communist  cause. 
Proletarian  Internationalism:  As  defined 
by  •■Fundamentals  of  Marxism-Leninism.  ' 
•the  BCientlflcally  confirmed  Ideology  of  the 
community  of  interests  of  the  working 
classes  of  all  countries  and  nations;  the 

feeling  of  solidarity  of  the  WOTklng  people 
of  all  countries;  •  •  •  a  definite  form  taken 
by  the  relations  between  the  national  de- 
tachments of  the  working  class";  in  short,  a 
regulating  principle  refiectlng  the  basic  In- 
terests of  Communists  everywhere  In  achlev- 
ing  power,  as  expressed  by  the  mutual  rela- 
tionships of  the  Communist  Parties. 

Proletariat:  Technically  the  class  of  in- 
dustrial wage  laborers  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction of  commodiUes;  also  used  to  desig- 
nate the  Communists  In  general,  and  fre- 
quently used  to  designate  all  "toUers." 

Provocation:  Any  action  deemed  Inimical 
to  the<k>mmiml8t  design.  Hence,  alUed  mil- 
itary bases  ringing  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 

purpose  of  defending  against  Soviet  aggres- 
sion are  labeled  "provocative." 

Reactionaries:  All-lncluslve  term  applied 
to  opponents  of  Communist  policies,  and 
often  used  in  conjunction  with  other  terms, 
as  in  "reactionary  warmongers,"  "Fascist  re- 
actionaries," "reactionary  Imperialist  circles. 

Reformists :  Those  who  seek  to  change  the 
fimdamental  nature  of  the  enemy  capitalist 
society  by  persuasion  and  legal  methods: 
those  who  admit  that  the  class  struggle  need 
not  be  terminated  by  total  Communist  vic- 
tory but  by  evolutionary  change. 

R^vanchlsts;  Literally  "revenge  seekers'  ; 
term  of  opprobrium  applied  chiefly  to  West 
Germany,  but  also  to  "certain  circles"  in  the 
United  States.  „ 

Revisionism:  The  Ideological  crime  ol 
revising  or  otherwise  changing  the  content 
of  Communist  doctrine.  Both  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  Communist  China  have  accused  each 
other  of  "revisionism."  The  term  Is  rarely 
used  with  specific  meaning. 

Rlghtwlng  socialism:  The  anti-Communist 
part  of  the  Socialist  movement  which  refuses 
to  engage  In  common  action  with  the  Com- 
munists. ^  ,  v.-  * 
Self-determination:  In  theory  the  right  of 
nations  and  "oppressed"  nationality  groups 
to  determine  their  own  destiny;  In  practice 
It  has  amounted  to  the  "right"  of  nations 
and  groups  to  determine  the  method  by 
which  they  pass  Into  the  Commimlst  camp 
or  to  the  "antl-lmperlallst  camp"  In  general 
Sober  circles  of  the  bourgeoisie:  Those 
non-Communists  who  express  a  "proper  ap- 
preciation" for  the  strength  of  communlsni. 
and  who  strive  for  "accommodation"  with 
the  Commimlst  movement. 

Socialism:  Communism  during  its  first 
phase  as  dUtlngulshed  from  the  final.  Uto- 
pian "Communist-  society.  No  "Commu- 
nist" country  has  laid  claim  to  living  under 
the  second  phase.  To  be  dUtlngulshed  from 
Western   democratic   socialism. 

Socialist  oamp:  The  Communist  bloc 
countries  taken  as  a  unit. 

Socialist  Intematlonallsm:  A  higher  stage 
of  "proletarian  Internationalism"  which  gcv- 
erns  the  jelatlons  of  Communist  states  with 
one  another.  The  principle  does  not  apply 
to  reUtlons  of  Communist  states  with  non- 
Comrnxulst  ■t»tee,  as  these  relations  are 
bcMed  upon  hte  principle  of  peaaefol  co- 
existence. 

Strategy:  As  defl«ed  In  "Fundamentals  M 
Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm,"  "the  (poUttcal)  line  for 
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%  wbole  hUtorlcftl  Btaga";  as  dlrtlngulahed 
Xrom  taetlos. 

Tactics:  Am  <M\r>f^  In  "Yundftinsntato  ot 
MArxlsm-LflQlnlnn.*'  "ImpUfls  a  poUUoAl  Un* 
for  a  relaUvely  ihort  parlcxl  erf  time";  M  dU- 
tlnguiahed  from  atrategy. 

UnjTut  war:  Any  war  wa«ed  by  tha  "Im- 
perlallat  camp."  Hence,  the  Korean  war, 
although  fought  by  the  United  Nation*  to 
defend  Korea  from  CommunUt  aggression, 
waa  an  "xmjuat  war"  tor  the  tJ.N.,  but  was 
for  the  CommunUta  a  "Just  war."  (See  Just 
war.) 

Vanguard  at  the  proletariat:  The  Com- 
munlat  Party,  the  "most  advanced  and  most 
claas-conaclous  detachment"  of  the  working 
class. 

Violent  transition  to  soclallsni:  Seizure  of 
power  and  establishment  of  Communist  rule 
by  means  of  violence. 

War  of  national  liberation:  (see  liberation 
war) . 

Warmongers:  Formerly  those  who  opposed 
any  aspect  of  Communist  policy,  as  In  "im- 
perialist warmongers";  now  used  more  se- 
lectively to  designate  proponents  of  mili- 
tary strength  as  the  principal  defense  against 
Communist  expansion,  especially  military 
leaders  of  the  West  and  NATO, 

Warsaw  Pact:  E>efense  pact  signed  In  1955 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Kast  E^iropean 
Communist  countries;    an  "Eastern  NATO." 

Wlldmen:  (see  madmen). 

Working  class  movement:  Generally  the 
labor  movement;  specifically,  the  Oommu- 
nlst-led  or  Commxuilst-sympathlzlng  labor 
movement. 


Mr.  Cuiaon's  generous  nature  has  led  him 
to  aui^port  erary  typs  erf  community  endeav- 
Tor.  He  waa  named  Bamum  FssUval  Ring, 
■uvter  in  1902,  providing  that  great  event 
with  ths  kind  at  leadership  that  has  made 
n  better  every  year.  He  has  worked  hard 
for  the  University  of  Bridgeport,  which 
named  its  library  In  honor  of  him  and  his 
brother.  Their  foundaUon  donated  $360,000 
to  the  library. 

Mr.  Carlson  has  served  the  City  of  Bridge- 
port as  a  financial  advisor.  He  has  sup- 
ported Jewish  causes  and  commvmlty  cul- 
tiiral  organizations.  In  business,  municipal, 
civic  and  religious  affairs,  he  iias  been  a 
worker  and  a  leader. 

Look  upon  his  works,  ye  humble,  and  as- 
pire. 


It  Feels  Good  To  Be  Back  on  Tbis  Side 


Geatire  ImmicraBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABNER  W.  SIBAL 

or  ccanrKcnc^TT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  September  30, 1964 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  the 
Bridgeport  Post  has  paid  flitting  tribute 
to  one  of  Its  most  remarkable  citizens, 
William  Carlson,  who  has  been  honored 
as  "Immigrant  of  the  Year."  Mr.  Carl- 
son's achievements  are  set  forth  in  the 
editorial  which  I  am  pleased  to  Insert 
Into  the  Record: 

Crxativs  Immigrant 

William  Carlson,  who  was  honored  Sun- 
day as  "Immigrant  of  the  Year."  did  more 
than  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  of- 
fered in  America  He  Is  a  man  who  has 
shared  with  others  the  good  fortune  he  met 
with  In  this  land  He  created  new  opp>or- 
tunltles  for  those  who  came  after  him  and 
Joined  with  those  who  preceded  him  to  forge 
a  great  nation 

Honoring  Mr  Carlson  at  a  Citizenship 
Day  party  was  an  Inspired  way  to  open  the 
observance  of  Constitution  Week,  a  period 
to  remind  us  what  a  precious  possession 
cltlaenshlp  is.  Mr.  Carlson  typifies  those  who 
do  so  much  with  the  rights,  privileges  and 
duties  that  go  with  being  an  American 

To  the  gift  of  freedom,  he  brought  the 
Immigrant's  adaptability  Coming  to  Amer- 
ica from  Russia  In  1903.  he  became  a  wagon- 
maker.  When  the  horseless  carriage  made 
the  wagon  obsolete,  he  was  willing  to  change 
with  the  times,  switching  to  car  manu- 
facturing. 

The  Inventive  immigrant  and  his  broth- 
er. Philip,  fovmded  the  Metropolitan  Body 
Oo.^-Mn.  industry  that  has  bolstered  the 
Bridgeport  area  economy.  It  was  ac- 
quired by  International  Harvester  la  1948. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LlPSCOBiB 

or   CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1964 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  not  a  great  many  Americana  who 
have  the  opportunity  to  gain  a  new  ap- 
preciation of  our  way  of  life  and  of  our 
standard  of  living  by  comparison  with 
conditions  In  the  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  I  think  that  perhaps  too 
laany  of  us  are  Inclined  to  take  our  free- 
doms, our  prosperity  and  ail  the  other 
blessings  of  life  in  America  for  granted 
simply  because  we  do  not  realize  the  un- 
fortunate  lot  of  human  beings  who  are 
forced  to  live  under  the  tyranny  of  com- 
munism. 

One  American  who  recently  has  been 
privileged  to  make  this  comparison,  and 
to  thus  become  aware  for  perhaps  the 
first  time  how  good  it  is  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can. Is  Ernest  Conine.  He  has  recently 
returned  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  edi- 
torial board  as  a  senior  editorial  writer 
after  a  year  abroad  covering  the  Iron 
Curtain  satellite  nations  out  of  Vienna. 
M.  Conine  has  written  a  column  for 
the  Times  entitled  "It  Peels  Good  To  Be 
Back  on  This  Side."  which  appeared  in 
the  issue  of  September  27.  I  commend  it 
to  the  reading  of  Members  because,  as 
Mr.  Conine  states: 

An  American  returning  from  an  extended 
stay  In  Communist  lands  feels  something  like 
tlie  war  veteran — he  has  lived  through  an 
experience  that  no  one  at  home  can  under- 
stand. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  Mr.  Conine's  column  for  inclu- 
slcm  in  the  Record: 

It  Feels  Good  To  B«  Back  on  This  Sidk 
(By  Emeet  Conine) 

Just  about  everybody  from  the  Presiden- 
tial candidatas  oa  down,  is  worrying  pub- 
licly that  America  U  losing  her  way — that 
wlill«  the  Nation  grows  richer,  our  moral 
mnii  spiritual  fiber  is  undergoing  a  danger- 
ous erosion. 

Soul-searching  Ls  one  of  our  hecUthler  na- 
tional pastimes,  since  it  acts  as  a  constant 
antidote  to  amugneaa. 

But  to  a  correspondent  returning  from  a 
year's  travel  and  work  In  Communist  lands. 
It  occurs  that  this  beating  of  breasts 
shouldn't  be  overdon*. 


The  contrast  in  living  standards,  here  and 
behind  tlvs  Iron  Curtain,  la  <rf  ooutva 
startling. 

Deaplta.  a  mammotii  houslnc  coostructlon 
profram.  the  avsra«e  Bovlst  citizen  still  Uvas 
in  a  amaUer  space  than  ths  standard  set  for 
inmates  of  Federal  prisons  in  ths  United 
States. 

WliUe  Americans  worry  about  buying  that 
second  car  for  the  famUy.  ths  average  reH- 
dent  of  Prague  rides  to  work  in  a  crowded, 
rusty  streetcar  that  frequently  breaks  down 
because    of    the    electric    ix>wer    shortag*. 

The  US.  housewife  ponders  whether  to 
serve  me»t  or  fish  for  dinner.  Behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  she  often  must  trek  frxm 
store  to  store  to  find  either  one. 

Although  living  conditions  are  gradually 
improving.  It  remains  true  that  no  Oom- 
munlst  country  has  managed  yet  to  pro- 
vide a  decent  standard  of  Uvlng  for  its 
people. 

More  startling,  however.  Is  the  contrast  la 
the  quality  and  tone  of  life  in  the  two 
worlds. 

An  American  returning  from  an  eztendsd 
stay  In  Communist  lands  feels  something 
like  the  war  veteran — he  has  Uved  through 
an  experience  that  no  one  at  hams  can 
understand. 

How  can  you  explain  how  good  it  feeto 
that  your  hotel  room  U  not  bugged?  That 
you  can  stop  a  stranger  on  the  atreet  with- 
out arousing  the  su^>lclous  Intersa*  of  ths 
poUce?  That  you  can  drive  from  Los  A»- 
geles  to  New  Tork  wltbout  anyone's  p«r- 
mlsaionT  That  yon  can  leave  the  cotmtry 
and  Uve  somewhsre  sis*  if  you  don't  like 

it? 

How  can  you  sxplain  tliat  Commanlst 
lands  arc  ugly  and  depressing  in  a  way  that 
almost  defles  deacrlptl<»if 

A  recent  Inddant  mustrates  the  potnk 

ShorUy  before  leaving  Vienna,  tills  writer 
drove  across  ths  Oaech  frontier  wKh  an 
American  friend  who  has  lived  in  Westvn 
Europe  for  a  decade.  Init  had  wmrmr  Tsntond 
belUnd  ths  Iron  Curtain.  Like  nutny  Euro- 
peans, he  was  convinced  that  Amerlaans. 
especially  nswspapermsn.  exaggeraU  ttis 
horrors  of  life  under  oommunlan. 

When  we  saw  dilapidated  houses  in  ths 
Oeech  city  of  BratUlava.  hs  pointed  out  that 
lie  had  seen  worse  In  Vlanna's  slums — ov«r- 
looklng  the  fact  we  were  drtvlng  through  ttas 
Bel -Air  of  Bratislava. 

Ths  pepple  were  dressed  poorly.  Bvt  H> 
are  many  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  and  Ameri- 
cans. Service  in  restaurants  was  lacka^ 
dalsical— but  ion  t  It  ersrywharet 

After  a  few  houra.  howeiTer.  ths  wall  of 
preconceived  notions  began  to  crack. 

As  we  got  into  our  car  outside  s  restau- 
rant, almost  within  sight  of  free  Austria, 
a  Czech  approached  and  asked  timidly  if  wb 
had  a  newspaper — "any  newspaper" — ^from 
the  "outside." 

When  we  drove  through  the  crowded  down- 
town streets,  the  writer's  compajilon  fidgeted 
uneasily  and  asked,  "Why  U  everything  so 
quiet?"  For,  It  is  a  fact  that  in  Communist 
cities,  the  hum  of  life  is  muted — children 
play  quietly,  and  their  elders  exchange  few 
words  on  the  streets. 

A  little  later  the  visitor  added,  "Why 
don't  they  use  a  coat  of  paint,  here  and 
there?"  The  answer  Is  simply  that  Commu- 
nist economJc  planners  are  interested  in  pro- 
duction, not  tn  beauty.  Paint  U  an  expend- 
able luxury. 

Once  back  in  Austria,  the  American  heaved 
a  sigh  of  relief  and  said  quietly  but  firmly. 
"It  feels  good  to  be  back  on  this  side.** 
Exactly. 

Americans  should  be  concerned  to  Uve  up 
to  our  own  ideals.  But  tliare  should  never 
t>e  any  doubt  that  the  superiority  of  our  sys- 
tem ovM-  conununlsm  rests  oo  something 
other  than  shiny  talUlna. 
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Problems  uid  Profrmms  for  AppaUcUa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30.  1964 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
trict in  Baltimore  City  is  far  removed 
from  the  mountains  of  Appalachla  and 
only  a  small  portion  of  our  State  is  with- 
in the  Appalachian  region.  Yet  we  are 
all  members  of  one  great  nation  and  each 
of  us  must  depend  upon  his  fellow  Ameri- 
cans to  maintain  a  decent  level  of  em- 
ployment, production  and  prosperity 
throughout  the  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  people 
within  the  11  States  comprising  the  Ap- 
palachian region  are  living  in  poverty  to 
an  extent  few  of  us  realize.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  do  not  believe  most  people  stop 
to  think  that  this  area  covers  185,000 
■quare  miles  and  has  a  population  of  15.3 
million  people. 

Decreases  In  mining  and  agriculture 
employment  have  added  several  hvmdred 
thousand  Appalachians  to  the  ranks  of 
the  Jobless  in  the  last  15  years,  and  the 
problems  have  grown  more  serious 
through  neglect  of  concentrsited  effort  in 
this  region.  Attempts  at  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  Appalachla  have  already 
been  made  on  four  levels;  by  Individuals, 
by  local  groups,  by  communities  and  by 
each  of  the  States.  However,  I  think  the 
time  has  come  when  we  must  support  a 
joint  effort,  spearheaded  by  the  Federal 
Government.  If  this  area  is  to  reach  the 
de^rree  of  productivity  of  which  it  is 
capable.  The  so-called  Appalachian  re- 
gional development  act  Is  designed  for 
this  purpose  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  support  this 
measure  so  that  it  can  be  enacted  into 
law  before  the  SSiih  Congress  adjourns. 

Mr.  Ernest  V.  Baugh.  an  editorial  writ- 
er for  the  Sunpepers  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  newsi>apermen  in  my 
State,  has  recognized  the  merit  and  de- 
sirability of  this  legislation  proposed  by 
the  administration.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  careful  consideration  to  his  ex- 
cellent commentary  on  tlie  problems  of 
the  Appalachian  region: 

AFFALACHIA   at   MARn-AND 

(By  Ernest  V.  Baugh) 

The  Maryland  section  of  Appalachla  is 
not  large,  in  Appalactiia  as  a  whole.  It  con- 
tains less  tlxan  1  percent  of  the  165,000 
square  miles  In  the  mountain  region  stretch- 
ing from  lower  New  York  to  upper  Alabama 
and  Georgia.  In  terms  of  Maryland,  though. 
It  Is  large;  Its  1,667  square  miles  represent 
more  than  16  percent  of  the  State's  total 
area. 

In  population  the  Maryland  section  of  Ap- 
palachla has  BllghUy  less  than  1.3  percent  of 
the  mountain  region's  15.3  million  residents. 
But  Maryland's  Appalachla  accounts  for 
about  6.3  percent  of  the  State's  population. 

Washington.  Allegany  and  Garrett  Coun- 
ties, which  make  up  Maryland's  Appalachla, 
are  not  in  the  Atlantic  coast  corridor,  with 
Us  population  explosion  and  economic  ex- 
panslon.  Western  Maryland  in  a  sense  is  far 
away,  reaching  as  It  does  into  the  Mississippi 
Watershed.  In  easy  labels.  Maryland  Is  a 
coastal,  not  a  mountain.  State  and  Its 
economy  has  a  tidewater  base. 
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Back  in  Colonial  times  and  wdl  into  the 
19  th  century  the  people  in  the  lurban  areas 
along  the  coast  considered  the  Appalachians 
something  to  get  through  on  the  way  to  new, 
developing  western  lands,  not  a  place  to  settle 
in. 

George  Washington's  rotid  pioneering 
through  western  Maryland  was  done  solely 
to  establish  a  trade  route  to  the  Ohio  River. 
He  took  the  path  he  did.  not  because  he 
liked  Appalachla,  but  becavise  the  Narrows 
at  Cumberland  provided  a  slash  through  part 
of  the  mountains. 

It  was  to  open  up  the  new  West  that  the 
Federal  Government  built  the  National  road 
In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  As  for 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal,  their  names  In- 
dicate their  goals  and  those  goals  were  not 
In  the  mountains.  True  the  canal  did  not 
get  beyond  Cumberland  but  only  because  the 
railroad  could  do  the  Job  of  passing  through 
the  mountains  quicker  and  better. 

Later  came  the  exploitation  of  Appala- 
chla's  natural  resources,  primarily  coal.  This 
brought  people  Into  the  mountains  to  re- 
main, not  to  pass  through.  But  the  boom 
was  based  on  an  extractive  economy  and 
when  the  natural  resources  were  depleted 
hard  times  came. 

True,  there  was  some  industry  but  not 
enough  to  absorb  the  unemployment  pool. 
People  began  to  drift  away;  the  area  gen- 
erally became  depressed,  except  in  a  few  of 
the  urban  spots  where  manufacturing  had 
flourished.     What  is  the  answer? 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  tvu^lng 
large  areas  of  Appalachla  into  recreation 
centers.  Steps  toward  that  end  have  long 
since  been  taken  in  the  Maryland  section; 
witness  the  big  State  forests  and  parks  and 
the  development  around  Garrett  County's 
Deep  Creek  Lake.  However,  some  of  those 
who  have  t>econie  experts  in  Appalachla's 
problems  hold  that  recreation  ts  not  the 
answer,  that  the  best  promise  rests  in  an 
expansion  in  manufacturing. 

Here  again  western  Maryland  has  not  been 
sitting  on  Its  hands.  Manufacturing  has 
expanded,  particularly  In  the  Hagerstown 
and  Cumberland  areas.  According  to  a  re- 
cent report  western  Maryland  accounts  for 
S  percent  of  the  State's  manufacturing  em- 
ployment, a  figure  that  runs  higher  than  its 
slmre  in  the  State's  population. 

Appalachla,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
country,  has  shared  in  Federkl  aid  programs; 
unemployment  relief,  retraining,  forest  re- 
habilitation, attaclcs  on  stream  poUuUon, 
highway  construction  and  so  forth.  Now, 
if  the  House  approves  the  Senate-passed 
administration  blU  for  a  $1.6  bllllcMi  relief 
and  rehabUltatlon  program,  Appalachla  wlU 
be  given  a  sp>eclal  uplift. 

The  time  Is  ripe  for  such  an  uplift  and, 
parochial  though  it  may  be  to  say  so,  par- 
ticularly In  our  section  of  the  mountain 
areas.  The  i>eople  up  there  have  done  a 
lot  on  their  own  to  raise  the  economic  level 
In  the  three  counties;  with  a  proper  t>ooet 
from  the  outside  they  could  go  much  further 
and  much  faster — western  Maryland  is  not 
without   assets   for   development. 


friend  of  my  wife.  We  were  terribly 
distressed  to  hear  the  sad  news  about 
Walter.  He  was  not  only  an  alert,  able, 
and  distinguished  Member  of  Congress 
with  a  great  record,  but  on  top  of  that 
he  had  a  most  engaging  personality. 
Just  being  in  his  company  was  a  lot  of 
fun.  We  shall  miss  him  and  extend  to 
his  family  our  deepest  sympathy. 


Walter  NorbUd 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

or   KXW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  29, 1964 
Mr.  KILBURN.     Mr.  Spe«iker.  Repre- 
sentative Walter  Norblad  was  a  good 
friend  of  mine  and  his  wife  was  a  good 


Tribute  to  Speaker  BAcCormack 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  piNNSTXVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  AH  VES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1964 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Speaker  has  received  many  tributes,  all 
deservedly,  and  I  am  happy  to  record 
one  more.  On  Sunday,  September  27,  my 
good  friend,  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Michael  A.  Musmanno  spoke  to  a 
gathering  of  4,000  people  at  the  Italian 
Fall  Festival  in  Mitchellville.  Md..  where 
tribute  was  paid  to  Speaker  John  W.  Mc- 
CORMACK  for  action  he  had  taken  in  sav- 
ing their  parish  church,  the  Holy  Rosaiy 
Church,  from  destruction.  The  Speaker 
was  to  have  been  present  himself  but 
other  conmiitments  made  impossible  his 
participation  in  the  festivities,  but  Jus- 
tice Musmanno  conveyed  the  Speaker's 
greetings  to  the  congregation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Justice  Mus- 
manno's  ^eech  on  that  occasion  printed 
in  the  Record  because,  in  addition  to  the 
justice's  remarks  on  the  saving  of  the 
church,  he  spoke  of  the  crusade  which 
the  Speaker  and  he  waged  from  the  ear- 
Uest  days  against  the  scourge  of  com- 
munism. 

Justice  Musmarmo's  sp>eech  follows: 
Mr.  Chairman,  Yovu  Excellency,  the  Apos- 
tolic Delegate  Vagnozzl.  Father  Joseph,  pas- 
tor of  Holy  Rosary  Chxirch,  Father  Domlnlck, 
assistant  pastor,  friends :  I  bring  you  personal 
greetings  from  a  great  American,  an  Illus- 
trious statesman,  a  crusader  for  Justice,  a 
lover  of  himxanlty,  a  champion  of  the  Holy 
Rosary  Church  and  all  Its  parishioners,  tlie 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCoRitACK.  I  have 
knoym  Speaker  McCormack  for  36  years  and 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  we  together  were  bat- 
tling against  communism  long  before  most 
of  the  country  realized  Its  menace  to  Amer- 
ican democratic  institutions,  its  criminal 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  our  Government  by 
force  and  violence,  and  Its  atheistic  assault 
on  religion. 

A  Russian  astronaut  said  recently,  after  a 
flight  through  space,  that  there  could  be  no 
God  because  he  didn't  see  Him  as  he  circled 
the  earth.  A  more  arrogantly  stupid  remark 
it  would  be  impoesible  to  fashion  from  the 
weirdest  of  imaginations.  Why,  God  was 
everywhere  about  him.  That  capsule  of  his 
could  never  have  remained  aloft  were  It  not 
for  God's  win.  As  that  Russian  astronaut 
htirtled  through  the  celestial  vatUts  at  thou- 
sands of  miles  per  minute,  as  he  watohed  the 
stars,  satellites,  comets,  and  meteors  whirling 
in  their  heavenly  orbits,  as  he  witnessed  the 
sunbaams  bathing  the  whole  planetary  sys- 
tem with  golden  light,  as  he  took  in  the 
botmdiessness  of  infinity  with  its  galaxies. 
consteUatlons,  and  astronomical  latitudes 
and  longitudes,  did  It  not  occur  to  him  that 
this  could  not  be,  except  for  Almi^ty  Ood 
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whose  supreme  Intelligence  directs  the  order- 
llneoa  of  the  universe? 

I  want  to  Join  with  you  in  thanking 
Speaker  McCobmack  for  his  valiant  inter- 
vention which  resvUted  In  saving  your  Holy 
Rosary  Church  from  destruction.  Nothing 
can  be  more  sacred  to  a  devout  p>erson  than 
his  church.  It  Is  more  than  a  house  for 
prayer  and  worship;  It  Is  a  ship  on  which  one 
books  passage  for  the  eternal  voyage  which 
will  reunite  htm  with  all  the  loved  ones  that 
have  gone  before.  During  the  war  I  saw 
many  churches  shelled  by  artillery,  blasted 
by  grenades  and  razed  by  airplane  bombs. 
One  of  the  supreme  Joys  for  me  In  the  end- 
ing of  the  war  was  the  realization  that  no 
longer  would  chxirches  be  crushed  between 
conflicting  engines  of  destruction.  And  yet, 
a  church  can  be  demolished  even  In  peace- 
times, and  your  lovely  church  had  been  con- 
demned to  demolition  because  a  highway, 
known  as  the  Beltway,  was  to  be  built  right 
through  It. 

Speaker  McCormack  decided  to  look  Into 
the  situation.  This  highway  was  being  built 
by  the  Conunlssloners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia who  come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Congress.  Speaker  McCormack  called  In  the 
Commissioners  and.  because  of  what  he  said 
and  did,  the  church  was  saved. 

The  Commissioners  immediately  chAnged 
the  course  of  the  road,  the  bulldozers  slunk 
away,  the  wreckers  beat  a  retreat,  and  our 
house  of  Ood  remained  serene  and  untouched 
In  all  Its  architectural  grace  and  spiritual 
exhaltatlon. 

And  so  the  Holy  Rosary  Chvirch  continues 
to  lift  its  steeple  to  the  heavens,  in  bene- 
diction to  all  its  parishioners  and  In  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  to  that  defender  of 
churches,  that  nemesis  of  Communists,  one 
of  the  greatest  Speakers  that  ever  graced  the 
rostrum  In  the  UJ3  Congress,  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack. 


The  Hajward  Morning  News  Begins 
PabBcatioD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CAUTOItNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Sevtember  30.  1964 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  pleasure  and  pride  that  I  announce 
the  beginning  of  publication  of  a  fine 
new  newspaper  in  California's  Ninth 
CongressionaJ  District.  I  am  referring 
to  the  Hayward  Morning  News  which  will 
serve  Hayward,  Castro  Valley,  and  south- 
em  Alameda  County,  and  is  published 
every  day  except  Sunday.  The  pub- 
lisher is  Mr.  Abe  Kofman.  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  publishers  and  business- 
men of  Callfomia.  His  talented  staff  in- 
cludes Mort  Kofman,  assistant  publisher, 
and  Harre  DeMoro,  editor. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  newspaper 
Is  especially  fortunate  in  obtaining  the 
services  of  Mr.  DeMoro  as  its  editor. 
Although  young  in  years,  Mr.  DeMoro 
has  enjoyed  a  productive  career  as  one  of 
our  most  thoughtful  columnists  and 
newspaper  reporters. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  communica- 
tions from  constitutents  living  in  the 
area  to  be  served  by  the  Hayward  Morn- 
ing News,  expressing  their  delight  and 
pleasure  that  Mr.  Kofman  has  com- 
menced publication.    It  wlU  be  a  hard- 


hitting, independent,  and  progressive 
Journal  In  tlie  tradition  of  the  great  free 
newspapers  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  Hayward 
Morning  News  will  enjoy  success  and 
long  life,  and  I  offer  the  editors  and  the 
staff  my  heartiest  congratulations. 


Help  for  Narcotics  Addicts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or    CALlrORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30.  1964 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
just  2  years  ago.  Robert  J.  Driver,  a  resi- 
dent of  Solana  Beach,  In  San  Diego 
County.  Calif.,  organized  a  group  of  San 
Diego  citizens  to  stimulate  community 
interest  and  raise  the  money  necessary 
to  establish  a  center  for  the  treatment 
of  drug  addiction  in  San  Diego. 

Driver  himself  Is  addicted  only  by  a 
desire  to  serve  his  feUowman.  His  fam- 
ily background  Is  one  of  active  partici- 
pation in  the  business  and  social  com- 
munities of  the  city,  dynamic  support  of 
their  political  party  and  of  their  church. 

At  the  time  of  his  initial  interest  in  the 
potentially  heartbreaking  problem  of 
narcotics  addiction,  Driver  was  24  years 
old,  married  to  his  high  school  sweet- 
heart and  the  father  of  two  boys.  He 
was  securely  employed  in  an  insurance 
corporation  bearing  his  father's  name. 

A  pragmatically  religious  man.  Driver 
says  he  was  motivated  by  an  interest  in 
the  dynamics  of  goal-directed  groups,  but 
his  subsequent  involvement  indicates  an 
empathy  with  people  and  a  feeling  of 
personal  obligation  for  their  welfare. 

Initial  investigation  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  indicated  to  Driver  that 
medical,  penal,  sociological,  and  neuro- 
psychlatric  authorities  were  generally 
agreed  that  there  could  be  no  lasting 
cure. 

Driver,  however,  heard  of  a  group  of 
voluntarily  withdrawn  addicts  in  Santa 
Monica  who  were  successfully  avoiding 
the  use  of  drugs  or  narcotics  throuRh  a 
program  of  self-administered  discipline 
and  specifically  adapted  group  psycho- 
therapy. This  movement — calling  itself 
"Synanon" — first  came  to  national  at- 
tention through  the  Interest  and  efforts 
of  U.S.  Senator  Thomas  Dodd,  of  Con- 
necticut. 

After  visiting  the  group's  headquar- 
ters in  Santa  Monica,  young  Driver  was 
convinced  that  their  program,  though 
still  in  its  formative  stage,  was  of  con- 
ceivable value  to  the  San  Diego  com- 
munity. 

It  was  then  that  Driver  organized  the 
Sponsors  of  Synanon  in  San  Diego.  His 
first  recruits  were  his  sister,  Sandra 
Driver,  and  an  assistant  district  attor- 
ney, Norbert  Ehrenfreund. 

Driver  organized  speaking  committees 
within  the  group  as  It  grew  to  contact 
San  Diego  service  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions expressing  interest.    At  first  Driver 


filled  most  of  the  sp>eaking  engagement* 
himself. 

Interest  in  the  Sponsors  of  Synanon 
was  faltering  and  erratic,  but  enough 
money  was  raised  to  secure  a  large  house 
in  which  the  addicted  meml>ers  of  Syna- 
non could  live  and  work  toward  physical 
and  vsocial  rehabilitation. 

This  was  a  little  over  2  years  ago. 

Today,  five  houses  are  used  for  the 
various  Synanon  functions  in  San  Diego. 
The  group  has  a  small  fleet  of  vehicles 
donated  by  citizens  and  service  groups 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Sponsors  of 
Synanon.  One  hundred  and  fifty  ad- 
dicts are  undergoing  treatment  In  San 
Diego. 

The  Sponsors  of  Synanon  have  raised 
better  than  $40,000  a  year  for  the  last  2 
years  to  support  the  program.  Some  of 
San  Diego's  leading  citizens  are  now 
members  of  I>river's  group,  among  them 
Mrs.  C.  Amholt  Smith,  Prank  Aleasio, 
and  Councilwoman  Helen  Cobb. 

Early  next  year  the  Synanon  mem- 
bers, guided  by  the  Sponsors  of  Syna- 
non. will  assume  the  full-time  operation 
of  a  profltmaking  goods  and  services 
facility  here.  They  are  already  engaged 
in  a  small  manufacturing  endeavor, 
working  toward  the  goal  of  their  found- 
er. Chuck  Dederich: 

It  has  always  been  the  feeling  that  an  or- 
ganization whose  philosophy  Ls  based  on 
self-reliance  must  one  day  be  self-reliant. 

When  this  self-reliance  occurs  in  San 
Diego  and  throughout  the  country  it  will 
be  due  in  large  part  to  groups  like  the 
Sponsors  of  Synanon,  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  people  like  Robert  J.  Driver. 


Texas  and  Peru:    Partners  for  Progress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

•  or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  30.  1964 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  group 
of  distinguished  Texans  have  just  re- 
turned from  Peru  where  they  represented 
the  Texas  Partners  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Along  w'*,h  other  States, 
Texans  have  alined  themselves  together 
in  an  organization  known  as  the  Texas 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  and  have  as- 
sociated themselves  with  a  like  group 
from  the  Republic  of  Peru  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
on  a  nongovernmental  basis. 

On  Thursday,  August  20.  my  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Bos  Casey,  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  excellent 
article  from  the  Houston  Post  about  this 
group,  and  I  would  like  to  supplement 
this  insertion  by  including  in  my  remarks 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Texas  Re- 
habilitation Association  expressing  Its 
faith  in  and  its  support  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress ; 

Resohttion     or    the    Texas    RtHABiLtTATioN 
Association 

Inasmuf^h  iis  the  Texas  Rehabilitation  As- 
sociation Is  guided  by  the  principle  of  help- 
ing   troubled   people    to   become   self-reliant 


and  free  of  the  burden  of  being  dependent: 

and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  recognlaes  Its  obligation  to  assist 
underdeveloped  areas  over  the  world  to 
achieve  economic  and  personal  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  various  govwnnients  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  have  recognized  a  com- 
mon Interest  In  the  needs  and  the  stability 
of  one  another  and  have  banded  together 
In  an  Alliance  for  Progress  to  achieve  heml- 
iphertc  BtablUty;   and 

Whereas  a  group  of  citizens  of  Texas  have 
alined  themselves  together  In  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Texas  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  and  have  associated  themselves 
With  a  like  group  from  the  Republic  of  Peru 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  on  a  nongovernmental  basis: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Texas  Rehabilitation 
Association  express  Its  faith  in  and  Its  sup- 
port  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  ex- 
press Its  approval  of  and  a  continuing  In- 
terest in  the  Texas  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
to  the  end  that  hemispheric  solidarity  may 
be  furthered  and  the  people  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  may  be  helf>ed  In  their  struggle 
for  economic  and  personal  freedom. 
David  Waoe,  M.D  , 

President. 


What  Democracj  Means  to  Me 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  J0EL50N 

or  Kxw  jexset 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30,  1964 

Mr.  J0EL60N.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  I  sponsor  an  essay  contest  for  high 
school  students  in  the  Eighth  District 
of  New  Jersey  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  representing  in  this  body.  This  year 
a  young  man  named  Adrian  Van  Soelen, 
of  Haledon,  NJ.,  a  freshman  at  Pater- 
son  Technical  and  Vocational  High 
School,  was  selected  the  winner  by  a 
board  of  judges.  The  prize  was  a  3 -day 
trip  to  the  Nation's  Capital  under  my 
sponsorship.    Adrian's  essay  follows: 

What  Demochact  Means  to  Me 
(By  Adrian  Van  Soelen) 

To  me  democracy  means  freedom  to  live 
where  I  please  and  to  wander  and  travel 
without  restrictions.  I  can  travel  an3rwhere 
in  the  tree  world  in  peace  and  comfort  and 
I  can  think  my  own  thoughts  and  say  what  Is 
on  my  mind. 

To  me  democracy  should  mean  more  than 
to  many  others  because  I  have  not  always 
lived  in  the  United  States.  My  parents  and 
I  are  originally  from  the  Netherlands.  Dur- 
ing the  Hungarian  revolution  In  1954,  my 
father  decided  to  come  here  in  fear  that  the 
Communists  would  occupy  Holland  like  the 
Germans  did  during  World  War  II. 

I  was  about  8  years  old  but  I  still  remem- 
ber when  we  arrived  In  the  United  States. 
The  first  thing  I  discovered,  which  I  never 
encountered  in  Holland,  was  that  the  apart- 
ment next  to  us  housed  a  German  family;  In 
the  apartment  below  lived  an  Italian  family; 
in  the  house  across  the  street  lived  a  Polish 
couple. 

In  school  and  in  the  streets  they  wovrid 
greet  us  as  If  we  were  fellow  AmerlcatkS.  Al- 
though I  could  not  undertsand  them,  a  lan- 
guage barrier  cannot  hid  a  warm,  friendly 
face.  Right  there  and  then  we  had  a  warm 
feeling  of  security;  we  knew  we  were  wanted 
and  we  were  not  merely  foreigners.  Thus  I 
realized  the  value  of  democracy.    I  could  en- 


ter any  school  I  wished  and  my  parents  could 
do  any  work  they  pleased. 

It  Ls  hard  to  writs  about  democracy  be- 
cause It  Is  all  around  us.  Writing  about 
democracy  Is  like  writing  about  trees;  it 
would  get  pretty  monotonous  naming  and 
listing  the  various  kinds,  shapes,  and  sizes. 

To  me  democracy  means  only  one  thing. 
One  word  can  describe  It:  "freedom."  The 
way  God  wants  It. 


One  Draftee's  Contributioii  to  the  Army 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    MAKTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1964 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  Act  has  never 
been  a  very  popular  law,  but  it  is  a  neces- 
sary one  to  insure  that  our  country  has 
well -trained  citizens  to  protect  it  in  times 
of  war  or  national  emergency. 

Thousands  of  young  men  are  drafted 
every  year  to  serve  their  military  obliga- 
tion. Some  serve  with  honor  and  dis- 
tinction and  still  others  decide  to  follow 
a  military  career,  but  most  of  these  young 
servicemen  lead  uneventful  lives  and 
follow  established  procedures  until  they 
are  discharged. 

We  In  Baltimore  are  very  proud  of  a 
young  doctor  from  our  city  who  went 
into  the  Army  with  ideas  of  his  own.  and 
has  been  cited  for  his  outstanding  serv- 
ice in  Korea.  The  Baltimore  Sun  re- 
cently told  the  story  of  Capt.  Stephen 
S.  Leavitt  and  under  unanimous  consent 
I  place  that  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  I  think  It  can  serve  as  an  In- 
spiration to  other  young  men  who  still 
have  their  military  obligation  ahead  of 
them. 

The  article  follows : 
Phom     Baltimore    to    Kokea:     Dm.    LEAvrrr 
Showed  What  New  Man  Can  Do  To  Im- 
prove THE  Aemt 

Ever  wonder  what  a  young  draftee  could 
do  to  Improve  the  fighting  effectiveness  of 
the  U.S.  Army? 

If,  like  most  people,  you  are  of  a  practical 
set,  you  probably  say  "don't  be  silly." 

A  young  Baltimore  doctor  who  Just  finished 
a  tour  of  duty  in  Korea,  however,  did  go 
Into  the  Army  with  the  idea  of  changing 
things,  and  his  efforts  were  both  effective  and 
appreciated?^ 

He  is  Capt.  Stephen  S.  Leavitt,  a  25-year- 
old  City  College  graduate,  the  son  of  attor- 
ney Robert  Leavitt.  100  West  Cold  Spring 
Lane. 

The  yovmg  Baltimorean  was  assigned  as 
a  battalion  8\irgeon  and  medical  platoon 
leader  of  a  unit  stationed  near  enemy  lines 
in  Korea. 

"His  platoon  was  understrength.  short  of 
equipment  and  working  under  unsatlsfactctf-y 
conditions,"  his  commanding  officer,  Lt.  Col. 
Lyle  H.  Wright,  noted  in  his  recommendation 
for  the  award. 

"He  Immediately  set  about  to  organize 
•  •  •."  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wright  continued. 

Two  months  after  his  .^rrlval  in  Korea, 
he  received  the  equipment  he  had  requested, 
including  front  line  ambulances,  armored 
personnel  carriers,  and  other  equipment  for- 
eign to  him. 

"He  established  a  training  program  that 
•nabled  himself  and  his  men  to  learn  ve- 


hicular maintenance,  field  operations,  and 
other  unfamiliar  subjects  not  ordinarily  the 
concern  of  a  medical  doctor. 

"He  wrote  standard  operating  procedures 
and  other  documents  that  prepared  his  pla- 
toon for  duty  under  garrison  or  combat 
conditions. 

"All  this  he  did  In  a  magnificent  manner 
while  simultaneously  attending  to  the  medi- 
cal needs  of  approximately  1,100  personnel." 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Wright  then  mentioned 
one  of  the  Baltimore  doctor's  grandest  proj- 
ects, a  field  medical  demonstration  that  was 
attended  by  all  commanders  and  surgeons 
of  the  division. 

Korean  civilians  also  came  to  recognize 
the  achievements  of  Captain  Leavitt,  his 
commanding  officer  pointed  out. 

rAVORABLX    COMICENT 

"His  attempts  to  improve  the  local  sani- 
tary and  medical  standards  have  been  ex- 
tremely successful  and  have  brought  favor- 
ably comments  from  many  local  (Korean) 
officials. 

"Captain  Leavltt's  conduct  has  been  such 
as  to  set  him  apart  from  his  contemporaries," 
the  Army  document  said,  noting  that  "while 
accomplishing  all  this.  Dr.  Xjeavltt  stUl  found 
time  to  publish  professional  articles  and 
conduct  research  in  diseases  common  to 
Korea,  which  will  prove  beneficial  to  other 
medical  officers." 

Military  and  civilian  personnel  who  came 
in  contact  with  him  came  to  call  him  "the 
soldiers'  doctor." 

"His  outstanding  p*rformanc«  re*c«ts 
great  credit  upon  himsAlf,  ths  1st  OMralry 
Division  and  the  U.8.  Araay,"  says  ttoe 
citation. 

What  does  the  young  Baltimore  doctor  say 
of  all  this  recognition? 

"I  had  a  very  considerate  commanding 
officer." 


G>ngressman  John  E.  Fofarty  Honored 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIL  M.  LANDRUM 

or   OEORGU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVTES 

Wednesday.  September  30,  1964 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. Mr.  John  E.  Fog  arty,  has  been 
cited  over  the  years  for  his  many  achieve- 
ments in  health  and  welfare.  TTie  legis- 
lative record  of  his  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  and  his  personal  sponsor- 
ship of  legislation  have  Identified  him 
with  a  number  of  significant  advances 
in  these  important  fields. 

Of  increasing  importance  is  the  work 
that  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Fogarty]  has  been  doing  In  behalf 
of  the  cause  of  education.  As  the  mem- 
bership of  this  body  well  knows,  he  has 
been  identified  with  programs  for  handi- 
capped children,  vocational  education, 
library  services,  aid  to  federally  affected 
areas,  and  the  appropriations  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  He  has 
been  particularly  effective  in  his  research 
program  in  the  field  of  education.  His 
work  in  furthering  the  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  of  the  OflBce  of  Edu- 
cation was  recently  recognized  by  the  Air 
Force  Association.  On  September  9, 
1964,  he  received  the  Citation  of  Honor 
presented  by  the  Air  Force  Association 
at  its  18th  national  convention  held  in 
Wa^lngton.    I  am  pleased  at  this  time 
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to  insert  the  wording  of  the  citation  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  FoGARTY  and  also  to  call  to 
everyone's  attention  his  remarks  upon 
acceptance  of  this  award. 

CiTATioif  or  Hon  OB 
Air  Force  Aasociatlon  pajre  tribute  to  Johk 
E.  FOGABTT,  Member  of  Congress,  Second  Dis- 
trict, Rhode  Island,  for  pioneering  efforts 
and  legislative  leadership  in  eetabllshlng 
Federal  support  for  educational  research  and 
development  as  the  cornerstone  of  future 
progress. 

RJCMARKB    BT    CONGRJESSMAN    JoHN    E.    POGARTT, 

aw  Rhodb  Islawd,  on  RiCKrviNo  thi  Ctta- 
TiON  or  HoNo»  or  the  AJWtisPAci:  Education 

POUWDATIMC 

It  la  wltli  the  deepest  appreciation  that  I 
accept  your  Citation  of  Honor  here  today.  I 
do  so  with  keen  awareness  that  In  recogniz- 
ing my  own  efforts  In  Congress  on  behalf  of 
educational  research,  you  are  rightfully  rec- 
ognizing one  of  the  long-needed,  long-ne- 
glected, and  truly  essential  foundations  for 
the  future  of  American  education 

A  few  weeks  ago.  President  Johnson  said 
that  "the  first  work  of  our  times  and  the 
first  work  of  our  society  Is  education."  He 
spoke  of  the  present  88th  Congress  as  the 
education  Congress  and  outlined  Its  many 
legislative  acts  for  education,  for  libraries, 
and  higher  education,  for  medical  education 
and  vocational  training,  for  teaching  the 
liandicapped  and  reactiing  the  poor,  and 
for  research  Into  better  ways  and  means  of 
Improving  the  whole  learning  process  frc«n 
the  primary  on  to  the  postgraduate  school. 

Never  has  so  much  been  expected  of  edu- 
cation as  today.  We  seek  to  educate  and 
prepare  our  youth  for  a  day  of  profovind 
teciinologloal  and  social  and  global  challenge 
We  seek  to  create  in  fact  -he  iinlversal  educa- 
tion we  tiave  long  promised  ourselves,  an 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  all 
our  people,  whoever  they  are  and  wherever 
they  live. 

But  what  we  expect  from  education  must 
clearly  be  equaled  by  what  we  give  to  edu- 
cation, the  quality  of  minds,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  funds  we  allot  to  Its  basic  re- 
search. No  one  knows  better  than  you.  who 
represent  the  most  far-reaching  scientific 
accomplishments  of  history,  that  we  can  only 
take  out  at  one  end  of  the  channel  what 
we  put  in  at  the  other. 

In  accepting  yoiir  citation.  I  wish  I  could 
say  that  educational  research  is  now  well 
underway,  that  we  have  fully  met  otu-  re- 
sponsibility to  support  and  encourage  it. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  not  true.  Instead,  in 
educational  research  we  are  only  at  the  l)e- 
glnnlng. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  we  have 
seen  an  enormous  growth  In  the  research 
funds  of  Industry  and  of  government.  Amer- 
ica's Industries  now  devote  up  to  10  percent 
of  their  gross  revenues  to  research — and  more 
than  that  to  product  development.  Through- 
out our  economy  we  now  spend  more  than 
•  18  billion  on  research  and  development 
every  year. 

But  what  of  education?  What  do  we  now 
devote  to  research  and  development  for  the 
Improvement  of  our  schooli?? 

American  education  Kxlay  Us  America's 
largest  enterprise  It  embraces  125.000 
schools.  47  million  elementary  and  secondary 
pupils,  1.800,000  teachers.  On  all  levels  of 
education  today,  we  spend  $34  billion 
annually. 

Out  of  these  $34  billion  we  spond  on  edu- 
cation, we  devote  only  $72  million  to  research 
and  development — only  one-fifth  of  1  percent 
of  our  educational  funds  t<5  this  task  which 
lies  at  the  heart  of  knowledge  and  of  human 
development. 

But  this  Is  a  beginning  Back  In  1960.  only 
4  years  ago.  our  national  allotment  for  edu- 
cational research  was  $33  million  It  has 
doubled  since  then.     Back  In  1960,  one  of  the 


most  vital  areas  of  basic  educational  re- 
search—the Office  of  Education's  cooperative 
research  program — was  budgeted  at  $3  mil- 
lion. Today,  these  funds  have  Increased  to 
about  $16  million  or  more  than  fivefold  the 
1960  level. 

With  this  modest  beginning  we  are  now 
starting  to  see  new  and  promising  prospects. 
The  cooperative  research  program  is  now  re- 
cruiting some  of  the  best  minds  in  education 
to  examine  some  of  the  basic  problems  which 
have  long  hampered  education. 

It  Is  exploring  new  ways  to  detect  and 
discover  talented  youth  In  the  arts  arul  hu- 
manities  as  well   as   the  sciences. 

It  Is  seeking  new  and  better  ways  to  teach 
our  English  language  In  a  Nation  that  can 
no  longer  afford  illiteracy  anywhere  or  any 
place. 

It  is  searching  out  methods  of  teaching  the 
mentally  retarded  and  the  handicapped  to 
the  limit  of  their  capacities. 

It  is  investigating  better  means  of  teach- 
ing and  of  lettming  in  a  day  of  ever-expand- 
ing knowledge. 

And  It  Is  teeUng  out  these  findings  In  new 
proving  grounds  for  education,  at  university 
centers  where  the  heat  of  research  may  be 
soundly  examined  and  developed  and  then 
transmitted  to  our  schools. 

Through  this  emerging  pattern.  I  see  our 
great  opportunity  to  give  to  education  a  pros- 
pect of  fulfilling  the  great  exp)ectations  we 
have  of  education   in  the   years  to  come. 


Arizona  Pablitbcr  Finds  Barry  Goldwater 
Wanting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30.  1964 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a 
natural  inclination  for  people  to  be 
proud  when  a  man  from  one's  own  home 
State  Is  a  presidential  candidate  of  one 
of  the  two  great  political  parties. 

The  candidate  receives  from  his  fel- 
low State  citizens  a  little  more  patience, 
a  little  more  understanding  and  a  little 
less  criticism  than  might  be  extended  to 
a  candidate  who  comes  from  somewhere 

else. 

It  is  then  highly  significant  when  opin- 
ion leaders  begin  to  call  for  the  defeat 
of  their  own  State's  candidate. 

This  is  happening  today  In  Arizona. 
In  August,  Lewis  W.  Douglas,  who  has 
served  as  Arizona  Congressman,  U.S. 
Budget  Director,  and  former  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain,  announced  his  support 
of  President  Johnson.  Mr.  Douglas  had 
supported  his  lifelong  friend  Barry 
Goldwater  for  the  Senate  in  1952  and 
1958.  And  he  had  .supported  the  Re- 
publican presidential  nominees  In  1948, 
1952. 1956, and  1960. 

Surveys  have  revealed  there  is  a  good 
probability  that  President  Johnson  will 
carry  the  State  against  native  son,  Barry 
Goldwater.  Perhaps  what  Is  happening 
is  this:  No  matter  how  popular  Senator 
Goldwater  may  be  as  an  individual, 
many  citizens  of  Arizona  have  waited  and 
listened  and  have  found  him  wanting  as  a 
man  who  should  be  leading  this  Nation 
from  the  White  House  . 
In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  call  to 


the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  edi- 
torial of  September  27,  1964,  by  Wmiam 
R.  Mathews,  the  distinguished  publisher 
of  the  Arizona  Eteily  Star,  Tycson.  Mr. 
Mathews  is  a  fedrminded.  deeply  studi- 
ous, and  tremendously  experienced  ob- 
server of  the  State.  National,  and  inter- 
national scenes. 

With  great  care  Mr.  Mathews  has 
taken  the  measure  of  Senator  Gold- 
water and  President  Johnson.  He  finds 
in  President  Johnson  outstanding  ability 
for  leadership,  for  understanding,  and 
for  hard  work.  He  finds  In  Senator 
Goldwater  a  dismaying  lack  of  states- 
manship and  an  inability  to  come  forth 
with  a  program  to  meet  the  truly  chal- 
lenging problems  of  today's  world. 

Mr.  Mathews  finds  himself  unable  to 
do  other  than  to  call  upon  the  people  of 
Arizona  to  vote  for  President  Johnson. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Thk  Star  Endorses  for  PREsn>ENT— 
(By  WllUam  R.  Mathews) 

When  Senator  Barrt  Goldwatxr  was  nom- 
inated as  the  Republican  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident, the  Star  openly  rejoiced  that  a  naUve 
son  of  Arizona,  of  a  family  of  such  humble 
origin,  should  rise  to  be  nominated  for  Pres- 
ident by  one  of  the  two  great  political  parties 
of  our  country.  It  could  not  help  admiring 
him  for  winning  the  nomination  in  the  face 
of  the  opposition  of  organized  finance  In  the 
East,  organized  labor,  organized  Negroes,  or- 
ganized education,  and  Scuita  Olaus  himself. 
As  a  matter  of  fairness,  the  Star  decided 
to  wait  and  see  how  Barst  would  measure 
up  as  a  candidate.  The  Star  prides  itself  on 
being  conservative,  and  a  champion  of  s 
free  society.  It  hoped  tixat  possibly  once 
he  was  nominated.  Barrt  would  come  forth 
with  a  true  conservative  program,  not  only 
In  the  domestic  field,  but  in  the  field  of  In- 
ternational   relations 

The  Star  has  waited  patiently  to  see  some 
evidence  of  the  statesmanship  a  candidate 
for  President  should  show.  Although  it  hss 
openly  endorsed  L  B  J  .  it  was  ready  to  give 
the  breaks  to  a  friend  and  a  native  son  of 
Arizona. 

In  the  Star's  opinion  Barrt  has  failed 
pathetically  to  measure  up  to  what  it  ex- 
pects of  a  candidate  for  President.  He  ap- 
pears more  and  more  as  a  synthetic  candi- 
date merely  parroting  the  words  that  some 
other  folks  put  in  his  mouth.  Of  course, 
he  has  pleased  the  old  fat  cats  of  the  coun- 
try with  his  plan  to  reduce  Income  taxes  by 
25  percent  Of  course,  he  has  pleased  mil- 
lions of  Democrats  in  the  South  with  hU 
civil  rights  record  Of  course,  he  please* 
minions  of  other  people  with  his  cracks  at 
LB  J  and  McNamara 

On  the  other  hand,  he  has  dismayed  the 
Star  by  confirming  wliat  the  Star  has  said 
for  many  yenrs,  that  he  is  entirely  too  reek- 
lees  In  foreign  policy.  He  has  been  down- 
right politically  stupid  in  raising  a  fuse  over 
who  had  the  authority  to  use  nuclear  weap- 
ons. He  has  scared  mlUlons  of  voters  with 
this  needless  debate  over  semantics. 

He  had  a  chance  to  come  forward  and 
arouse  enthusiasm  by  becoming  the  Nation's 
No  I  champion  of  a  free  society,  laying  » 
base  for  Republican  Party  strategy  for  all 
time  But  that  would  iiave  meant  that  he 
would  luive  had  to  educate  the  public  to  the 
duties  and  resp^jnslbilltiee  of  a  free  society, 
as  well  as  the  benefits  Evidently  he  does 
not  know,  and  neither  does  any  of  the  ad- 
visers and  speech  writers  that  surround  him. 
what  a  free  society  Is  or  the  responsibilities 
it  colls  for 

His  record  so  far  furnishes  proof  th&t  he  is 
lacking  in  the  qualities  that  a  President 
should  have     He  Is  surrounded  by  a  coterie 


of  advisers  who  are  as  ignorant  as  he  Is  of 
what  it  takes  to  make  a  free  society  success- 
ful 

The  Star  has  no  other  alternative  than 
to  stick  with  Lyndon  Joiinson.  Some  10 
months  ago,  when  he  became  President  upon 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  he 
rose  magniflclently  to  meet  the  desperate 
BltuaticMi  tlMKt  faced  the  Nation.  Within  a 
matter  of  hours  lie  began  a  record  that  has 
won  the  acclamation  of  millions  of  Republi- 
cans and  has  stirred  the  pride  of  Democrats. 
Quickly  he  won  the  confidence,  of  the  nations 
abroad.  Here  was  a  President  unafraid  to 
make  decisions. 

FalthfuUy,  and  with  astonishing  success, 
he  chose  to  support  and  Implement  the  Ken- 
nedy legiBiatlve  program.  He  became  a  presi- 
dent of  aU  of  the  people,  regardless  of  race, 
color,    or   religion. 

But  some  folks  ask.  what  about  L.B.J. "s 
record  In  Texas?  The  Star's  answer  to  that 
Is  that  is  cAd  stuff.  Within  the  past  few 
weeks  there  has  been  a  primary  election  in 
ArlBona  where  two  contenders  ran  so  close 
that  first  one  and  then  the  other  was  leading. 
As  recently  as  September  23  the  declared 
winner  won  by  76  votes.  It  took  nearly  2 
weeks  to  determine  the  final  ofOolal  cotmt. 

Yes,  there  is  a  book  written  by  a  Texan  on 
LB. J.  The  Star  has  received  four  copies  of 
It.  It  is  completely  useless  to  argue  about 
the  p€«t  life  of  L.B.J. ,  when  he  has  made  a 
great  historical  record  during  the  past  10 
montiis.  That  he  has  been  so  successful 
comes  m  i>art  because  he  is  a  professional 
politician.  Just  as  Harry  Truman  was  one. 
But  such  experience  would  be  comparatively 
valueless  unless  there  were  born  in  him 
other  qualities  of  moral  courage  and  native 
Intelligence  that  enabled  him  to  Uke  the 
country  out  of  a  tailspln  and  make  a  safe 
landing. 

Never  has  a  President  worked  harder.  In 
fact,  he  causes  some  alarm  among  his  friends, 
who  think  he  works  too  hard.  Anyway,  the 
country  is  prosperous,  and  on  the  whole, 
peaceful.  The  ruitlons  abroad  liave  confi- 
dence in  L.BJ.  The  only  real  trouble  is  in 
Vietnam,  a  situation  that  Jack  Kennedy  and 
Lyndon  Johnson  inherited  from  a  Republi- 
can administration.  In  the  pwist,  when  John- 
son was  in  the  Senate,  he  made  a  notable 
record  of  supporting  the  foreign  policies  of 
President  Kisenhower.  His  qualities  as  a 
statesman,  which  he  shows  as  President  to- 
day, have  grown  in  pyart  out  of  that  experi- 
ence. 

The  Star  believes  that  the  people  of  Ari- 
zona will  be  wise  to  vote  for  L.B.J  for  Presi- 
dent. 


Bairy's   Hometown  in   Arizona 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 


OF    mtW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  September  30, 1964 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  permission  hereto- 
fore granted  me  by  unanimous  consent  of 
the  House,  I  include  the  following  very 
Interesting  newspaper  article  by  Mr. 
Haynes  Johnson  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 29.  1964: 

PHOXNOt    RXTLXCTS    STRtTOOLX    OF    CAMPAIGN 

(By  Haynes  Johnson) 
'Phoxnix,     Ariz. — From     Paradise     Valley 
where  Barrt  Ooldwatkh'b  desert  home,  "Be 
Nun  I  Kin,"  atands,  to  East  Broadway,  south 


of  the  Salt  River  and  the  railroad  tracks, 
is   only    a  matter   of   miles. 

Yet  measured  in  tenna  of  attitudes  and 
pliiloeophlee  of  government.  It  Is  a  million 
light-years  away. 

The  extreme  disparity  between  these  two 
sections  helps  to  explain  the  fundamental 
differences  that  separate  the  Goldwater  con- 
servatives from  their  of^ranents.  It  also 
illuminates  the  deep  emotions  and  tl»e  bit- 
terness that  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
presidential  camp>algn  of  1964. 
historic  steugslz 

Phoenix,  in  miniature,  adds  further  proof 
that  this  national  election  represents  a  his- 
toric struggle  over  the  very  nature  of  the 
role  of  Government  In  the  United  States. 

North  of  Phoenix,  where  Goldwater  lives, 
represents  wealth,  country  clubs,  gracious 
entertaining,  a  devout  belief  in  the  tenets 
of  the  supposed  rugged  Individualism  of  the 
pioneers  and  a  yearning  to  return  to  the 
days  of  lalssez  falre. 

South  Phoenix  represents  poverty,  squa- 
lor, poor  housing,  poor  schools,  despair, 
crime  and  discontented  citizens,  whose 
spokesmen    demand   aggressive   Government 

action. 

LOCAL  rNTriAxrvx 

The  Goldwater  supporters,  with  the  fervor 
that  marks  their  efforts  everywhere,  say 
local  initiative  is  the  answer  to  any  dif- 
ficulties. Any  other  remedy  comes  close  to 
"socialism." 

They  point  to  the  example  ef  Barry  Gold- 
water  himself.  In  the  rise  Irom  merchant 
to  millionaire,  the  Goldwater  family  per- 
sonifies the  virtues  of  free  enterprUe. 

The  Goldwaters,  one  is  told,  are  the  kind 
of  people  who  transfornaed  a  desert  into  a 
shining  modern  metropolis  And  the  dream 
has  not  ended— Phoenix  sontlnues  to  grow 
and    prosper. 

But  with  the  growth  have  come  problems. 
•'I  always  thought  of  myself  as  a  conserva- 
tive," said  a  buslneesman  who  came  here 
from  the  Bast.  "To  me  a  conservative  U  a 
man  who  acts  with  caution,  who  operates  out 
of  reason  with  a  logical  plan  which  conserves 
what  U  best  In  the  past  while  continuing 
to  move  forward. 

"not  mt  kind 
"But  these  Goldwater  people  aren't  my 
kind  of  conservatives.  They  don't  seem  to 
believe  in  any  kind  of  government.  And 
that's  Just  what  we  have  In  Phoenix.  No  gov- 
ernment." 

He  said  Phoenix  has  no  urban  renewal  plan, 
no  housing  code,  no  housing  authority. 

"I  wish  somebody  would  come  out  here 
and  do  a  study  and  reaUy  show  the  country 
just  what  the  Goldwater  brand  of  conserva- 
tism means  in  terms  of  government — local 
government  right  here  In  Phoenix."  he  said. 
Then,  typically,  he  asked  not  to  be  quoted 
by  name.  "I'm  not  a  coward,"  he  said,  "but 
I'm  not  going  to  do  any  good  by  being  identi- 
fied.   I'll  Just  t>e  called  socialistic." 

The  Reverend  George  Brooks  is  not  so 
hesitant  about  being  quoted. 

Mr.  Brooks,  a  Negro,  is  the  president  of 
the  NAACP  branch  m  Phoenix.  He  lives  off 
East  Broadway — ^the  slum  section  inhabited 
by  the  majority  of  the  25,000  Negroes  in  Phoe- 
nix. In  that  sanM  general  area  are  most  of 
the  city's  66,000  Mexican-Americans. 

"THK    BTOGEST    lie 

"The  biggest  lie  that's  ever  been  perpetrat- 
ed on  America  is  the  lie  tliat  Phoenix  doesnt 
have  any  problems,"  Brooks  said.  "We  have 
many  problems.  Wherever  you  have  poor 
housing  such  as  you  have  here,  you  have 
problems. 

"Mr.  Goldwater  says  we  have  no  problems, 
but  Indeed  Phoenix  parades  imder  a  banner 
of  conservatism  which  Is  a  coverup  for  a  sys- 
tem of  denials  and  discrimination  and  which 


makes  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer 
Wliy  the  wage  scale  in  this  town  Is  atroclouB 
There  are  grown  men  working  for  75  cents 
an  hour." 

He  liad  begun  apeaJLing  vary  slowly,  with 
long  pauses,  choosing  his  words  carefully  and 
enunciating  precisely.  As  he  talked,  his  lan- 
guage became  louder,  his  manner  more  ag- 
gressive. 

Wltliln  minutes  he  was  in  a  car,  pointing 
out  the  sights  of  the  alums :  Shacks  and  shan- 
ties, litter  and  Junk,  dirt  roads  with  ruts  and 
rocks. 

At  the  40th  Street  School,  the  174  Negro 
chUdren — there  are  no  whites — were  playing 
in  the  yard  while  Mervyn  Lakey,  32,  the  prin- 
cipal, escorted  the  visitor  through  the  build- 
ing. 

"We  need  a  completely  new  plant,"  he  was 
saying,  "to  Include  what  our  leaders  here  call 
'frills' — music,  physical  education,  a  cafeteria 
where  the  children  can  have  a  hot  lunch,  a 
library." 

At  present  the  students  bring  their  sand- 
wiches and  either  eat  them  at  their  desks  or 
In  the  yard.  A  favorite  place  Is  Inside  a  large 
concrete  pipe  on  the  grounds. 

The  school  was  built  by  the  WPA  in  the 
1930's. 

Lakey,  tall,  light-skinned,  spoke  without 
animosity.  In  this  he  is  typical  of  so  many 
In  Phoenix.  Like  others,  tie  was  lured  here 
from  the  outside — In  his  case,  Oklahoma — 
by  the  prospect  of  Arizona's  storied  climate. 

Somehow  this,  too,  adds  to  the  soli  in 
wiilch  Goldwater  conservatlsna  ftourlshea,  for 
the  people  here  are  conservative  by  nature, 
even  those  who  wlU  vote  for  Lyndon  Johnson 
this  November. 

migrated     to     ARIZONA 

without  any  attempt  at  ecientiflc  selec- 
tion, the  people  one  talks  to  all  seem  to  have 
migrated  to  Arizona.  They  are  from  every- 
where in  the  country,  and  if  there  is  a 
common  denominator  it  seems  to  be  of  a 
negative  sort:  They  came  here  to  get  away 
from  something. 

With  many  It  is  the  weather.  Others  come 
to  such  retirement  communities  as  Sun  City. 
where  they  are  among  their  own — a  group 
largely  weU -to-do — untroubled  by  such 
Issues  as  pensions  and  hospitalization  costs 
for  the  elderly. 

Then  there  are  those  who  have  come  out 
of  a  sense  of  protest  at  the  life  they  kntw. 
or  thought  they  knew. 

A  businessman,  for  instance,  said  with 
the  utmost  sincerity  that  he  had  left  Chi- 
cago to  escape  the  Negroes  and  the  high 
crime  rate.  That  very  day  the  front  page 
of  the  Phoenix  pai>er  carried  a  two-coltm:in 
box  set  in  boldface  type  on  page  1  quoting 
the  police  chief  as  saying  policemen  walking 
their  beats  on  foot  have  reduced  nighttime 
crime  in  downtown  Phoenix. 

"Police  have  received  favorable  comments 
frc«n  merchants  in  the  area,  who  have  no- 
ticed fewer  drunlts,  vagrants,  and  associated 
problems,"  the  chief  said.  "Strong-arm  rob- 
beries also  have  been  reduced." 

SEEMS    TOSSUT 

The  presidential  election  Is  arousing  wide 
attention,  but  it  is  Impossible  to  predict  the 
outcome  in  Phoenix.  The  most  that  can  be 
said  La  that  Goldwater  Is  by  no  means  uni- 
versaUy  popular.  Here,  it  seems  to  be  a 
toesup. 

"It's  all  liar's  dice,"  one  man  said.  "The 
people  won't  really  teU  you  how  they're  going 
to  vote." 

When  the  votes  are  cast,  though,  they  will 
give  some  answers  to  the  political  direction 
of  the  future.  For  the  real  heart  of  Phoenix 
and  Arizona  Ilea  not  In  Paradise  Valley  or 
soutXi  of  the  Salt  River. 

Like  the  Nation.  It  is  somewhere  in 
t>etween. 
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Domestic  Water  TnuisportatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WABHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30.  1964 

Mr.  PELL.Y.  Mr.  Speaker.  D.  E.  Skin- 
ner, president  of  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Co.,  recently  made  an  important  speech 
to  the  Propeller  Club  of  Portland.  Oreg. 
Because  I  think  Mr.  Skinner's  frank 
statement  regarding  domestic  water 
transportation  will  be  of  great  Interest 
to  those  in  the  shipping  and  shipbuilding 
industry  I  am  placing  the  full  text  of  his 
remarks  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Spsich  bt  D.  E    Skinner 

You  have  been  kind  enough  to  Invite  me. 
representing  the  Ala.ska  Steamship  Co,  to 
dlscusjj  with  you  thl.s  evening  the  c\irrent 
problems  of  the  domestic  water  transporta- 
tion Industry.  I  am  most  appreciative  of 
your  interest,  and  especially  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  this  subject  with  an 
audience  as  Interested  and  knowledgeable  on 
water  transportation  problems  as  this 
Propeller  Club  Is. 

As  a  longtime  member  of  the  Propeller 
Club  of  the  United  States,  mv  company  has 
supported  this  club's  effort*  to  Improve  the 
TJ.S.  merchant  marine  and  tell  its  story  to  the 
nonmarltlme  segment  of  the  American  pub- 
lic. We  are  particularly  conaclous  of  the 
fine  leadership  under  your  national  presi- 
dent. Adm    Ralph  E.  Wilson    i  retired). 

Many  of  you  may  not  be  tf>o  familiar  with 
the  Job  performed  by  Alaska  Steam.  The 
Alaska  Steamship  Co.  Is  the  oldest  continu- 
ous operator  in  the  domestic,  noncontiguous 
trade  between  Puget  Sound  and  Alaska.  We 
are  now  In  our  69th  year.  We  regularly 
serve  familiar  ports  such  as  Ketchikan, 
Juneau.  Seward,  and  KncUak  We  also  serve 
60  other  ports  with  more  unfamiliar  names, 
such  as  Egeglk.  Ugashlk.  Ouzlnlcle.  Met- 
lakatla,  Unalakleet,  and  Kotzebue.  Of  these 
60-odd  ports,  other  common  carriers  serving 
Alaska  actually  go  to  a  maximum  of  three- 
net  that  they  can't  serve  more  If  they  want 
to.  We  have  shared  in  Alaska's  progress  from 
territory  to  statehood,  commencing  service 
18  years  before  Alaska's  first  Territorial  Leg- 
islature. We  were  providing  service  during 
the  great  eruption  of  Mo\int  Kulmal  in  1912. 
More  recently  we  were  directly  Involved  In 
the  catastrophic  earthquake  and  resultant 
tidal  wave  last  March.  One  of  our  vessels, 
SS  Chcna.  a  10.000-ton  Liberty,  was  hurled 
over  the  pier  at  Valdez.  and  a.s  a  direct  result 
of  the  superior  response  of  her  officers  and 
crew,  and  the  man  upstairs,  the  vessel  was 
able  to  get  back  to  deep  water  I  merely 
mention  these  two  inrlUents  to  point  out 
that  not  all  of  our  troubles  In  Ahiska  have 
been  Involved  with  labor  union-s.  regulatory 
agencies,  politicians,  a  .^^easonal  one-way 
trade,  small  docks,  no  docks,  winter  Ice.  sum- 
mer heat,  heavy  seas,  and  the  .s«x  life  of  a 
salmon. 

In  the  Interest  of  time  and  continuity.  I 
have  been  asked  to  limit  my  comments  to  the 
domestic  trade  genrraUv  a?u1  the  noncon- 
tiguous area  of  Alaska  speclflcally.  Oc- 
casionally I  must  make  reference  to  the  more 
rewarding  offshore  trade  fur  purposes  of  con- 
trast only.  Much  of  what  I  have  to  say  la 
not  new  for  those  of  you  who  have  actively 
participated  In  this  business.  However,  I 
would  hope  to  raise  some  questions  and  make 
some  suggestions  that  will  cause  you  to  look 
at  the  many  problems  that  exist  In  a  dif- 
ferent light. 

As  you  know,  the  bible  for  oiir  Industry  la 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  as  amended. 


and  certain  related  shipping  statutes.  These 
acts  have  been  paned  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing the  development,  promotion,  and  opera- 
tion of  an  American  merchant  marine  ade- 
quate to  carry  the  Nation's  domestic  water 
commerce  and  a  substantial  portion  of  Its 
foreign  commerce  during  peacetime,  and 
capable  of  serving  as  a  naval  and  military 
auxiliary  In  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency.    How  successful  has  this  p»cllcy  been? 

I  do  not  believe  today  that  the  domestic 
fleet  Is  adequate  to  carry  the  Nation's  do- 
mestic water  commerce,  and  certainly  9  per- 
cent does  not  constitute  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  its  foreign  shipments.  If  what  has 
taken  place  In  the  last  28  years  continues, 
I  have  little  hope  that  this  Nation  will  re- 
ceive nuich  support  from  the  domestic  water 
carrier  la  case  of  a  national  emergency. 
Unlike  the  offshore  operators  who  received 
$312  nUlKon  In  construction  and  operating 
subsidies,  we  of  the  dometslc  trade  do  not 
now.  nor  ever  have,  received  any  kind  of 
flniuicial  Cioverninent  support.  This  has 
not  been  trtie  throughout  the  years  to  com- 
petitive Ut)inestlc  carriers  In  the  fields  of  air. 
highway,  or  rail. 

In  order  to  support  the  shipbuilding  In- 
dustry In  this  coxmtry,  the  domestic  carrier 
is  prohibited  from  building  or  buying  any 
ship  built  in  a  yard  outside  of  the  United 
States  This  policy  may  have  been  neces- 
sary 20.  30.  or  40  years  ago.  but  I  believe 
that  It  has  ovitlived  Its  u.sefulness.  We  need 
only  to  hH'k  at  what  has  happened  to  the 
domestic  fleet  In  the  last  few  years.  Twelve 
years  ago.  In  1952.  there  were  five  combi- 
nation freight  and  pas-senger  ships  In  the 
domestic  fleet.  Today  there  Is  one.  Twelve 
years  ago  there  were  154  privately  owned 
freighters  Tcxlay  there  are  89.  A  touil 
fleet  of  159  ships  excluding  tankers  has  been 
reduced  to  90.  operating  In  this  unsubsl- 
dized  pha.se  of  the  U  S  merchant  marine. 
Here  Is  a  trade,  protected  from  foreign  com- 
petition by  the  Jones  Act.  which  has  all  but 
disappeared — and  what  remains  is  certainly 
a  second-class  fleet. 

Some  of  you  may  point  to  new  tugs  and 
new  barges  that  have  been  built  to  replace 
outnnoded  self-propelled  vessels.  I  hardly 
think  that  this  type  of  carrier  would  qualify 
as  being  capable  of  serving  this  country  as 
a  ftrst-cla.ss  naval  and  miUtiUry  auxUUury  In 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency 

Who  Is  responsible  for  the  demise  of  this 
Industry?  It  must  fall  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Federal  Government,  management  and 
the  lab<jr  it  employs,  and  not  necessarily  In 
that  order.  I^et  us  briefly  examine  each  of 
these  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  few 
hopefully  constructive  and  practical  sug- 
gestions. 

GOVERNMENT 

All  of  the  rates  and  practices  employed  by 
the  domestic  carriers  are,  as  you  know,  reg- 
ulated by  the  Federal  Maritime  Administra- 
tion and  the  Federal  Maritime  CLimmlsslon. 
If  the  condition  of  this  industry  Is  un- 
healthy, certainly  these  organizations  share 
In  Its  sickness.  For  several  years  the  Marl- 
time  Convml.sslon  has  complained  to  Congress 
that  Its  staff  hjvs  not  been  sufficient  to  keep 
current  with  the  demands  placed  upon  it 
To  this  we  agree.  For  example.  In  1959  an 
increase  In  freight  rates  was  filed  by  each  of 
the  common  carriers  then  operating  in  the 
Alaska  trade.  Three  and  one-half  years 
and  one  common  carrier  later,  after  many 
expensive  and  extensive  hearings.  Maritime 
approved  this  Increase  as  follows. 

"The  proposed  rates,  charges,  tariffs  and 
regulations  herein  under  Investigation  are 
Just.  rea8t)nable  and  lawful,  and  therefore, 
it  Is  ordered  that  thi.s  proceeding  is  dis- 
continued" 

This  decision  was  rendered  on  May  6, 
1963.  On  April  21.  1964.  15  days  short  of  1 
year  and  another  common  carrier  later,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  ordered  a  re- 
opening of  this  now  famous  docket  No.  881. 


I  can  assxire  you  that  actions  like  this  by 
regulatory  agencies  are  burdensome  to  the 
carrier    and    confusing    to    the    public 

To  my  knowledge  no  domestic  operator 
has  yet  been  told  what  it  is  entitled  to  earn 
on  Its  Investment.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  each  trade  area  should  be  singled  out 
by  the  Commission  and  advised  of  Its  al- 
lowable rate  of  return 

This  rate,  of  course,  wo\ild  vary  depending 
upon  the  physical  and  economic  conditions 
as  they  vary  In  each  area.  Without  this  In- 
formation, I  fall  to  see  how  management  in 
this  regulated,  or  for  that  matter  any  non- 
rogulaled.  Industry  Is  capable  of  Intelligently 
planning  and   conducting  Its  own   affairs 

Since  statehood,  we  of  the  Alaska  trade, 
who  have  lived  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  are  now  hav- 
ing to  answer  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  certain  tariffs  that  Involve 
our  company.  If  life  was  difficult  under  one 
regulatory  agency.  I  am  sure  It  will  be  even 
more  frustrating.  If  not  Impossible,  under 
two.  We  strongly  advocate  that  the  Federal 
Government  determine  which  one  of  these 
two  atjencles  should  be  responsible  for  the 
Alaska  area. 

All  of  our  rates  are  meticulously  regu- 
lated— except  the  section  22  rates  on  cargoes 
of  our  largest  customer.  Uncle  Sam,  where 
anything  goes  as  long  as  carriers  don't  con- 
spire together  and  as  long  as  rates  can  be 
forced  lower  and  lower,  even  though  the  re- 
sult can  only  be  upward  pressure  on  the 
rates  paid  by  the  private  businessman.  We 
strongly  recommend  the  discontinuance  of 
section  22  rates. 

It  has  long  been  accepted  by  our  Federal 
Government — and  most  State  governments — 
that  when  regulation  is  established  for  an 
Industry,  protection  Is  also  established  for 
those  regxilated.  In  the  form  of  certificates  of 
convenience  and  necessity,  which  impose  cer- 
tain requirements  on  the  Industry  and  In 
turn  prevent  the  fly-by-nlght  type  of  com- 
petition. Tills  is  true  of  all  privately  owned 
public  service  industries — airlines,  rails, 
trucks,  telephone,  power,  telegraph.  Inter- 
coastal  and  coastwise  vessels,  pipelines, 
radio  and  television — except  water  carriers 
In  the  domestic  offshore  trades.  We  have 
the  regulation,  we  alone  do  not  have  the 
certificates. 

Last  year,  then  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Marl- 
time  Comlnlsslon,  now  Chairman,  Rei\r  Adm. 
John  Harllee.  retired,  said,  "If  there  Is  any 
mediocrity  In  the  maritime  fleet  today.  It  Is 
the  result  of  Government  lethargy.  Govern- 
ment Indifference,  and  labor  problems  which 
have  be.set  the  entire  maritime  Industry." 

LABOR 

The  primary  responsibility.  In  my  opinion, 
for  the  group  of  labor  unions  with  whom  we 
have  contracts  is  to  extend  its  fullest  co- 
oi)eration  in  the  direction  of  mechanization, 
automation,  or  any  form  of  advanced  tech- 
nology that  will  result  In  the  water  carrier 
again  assuming  Its  role  of  being  an  efiBclrnt 
and  healthy  carrier.  If  management  Is  cap- 
able of  designing  and  willing  to  Invest  In 
ships  and  equipment  that  will  provide  for 
this  efficiency,  labor  Is  being  shortsighted  not 
to  encourage  It  by  supporting  this  effort  by 
action — not  merely  llpservlce. 

It  Is  only  natural,  I  suppose,  that  labor 
should  demand  the  highest  wages  and  finest 
working  conditions  that  the  Industry  can 
afford.  It  is  quite  apparent  to  me.  however, 
that  the  downfall  of  the  domestic  trade  Is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  labor's  demands 
have  forced  ship  operators  to  pay  wages  and 
fringe  benefits  that  It  cotild  not  afford.  The 
end  result  penalizes  employer  and  employee 
alike.  Why  has  the  domestic  carrier  been 
unable  or  unwilling  to  hold  the  line?  I 
would  be  less  than  candid  If  I  did  not  expre« 
my  strong  feeling  that  the  wage  pattern  In 
the   domestic    unsubstdlzed    trade    Is   esUb- 


llshed  by  the  offsbore  subsidized  operator 
with  Uie  knowledge  and  support  of  the  Fed- 
eral OoTemment  that  subaidlzes  him.  His 
wlUlngneee  to  kcoede  to  the  pyramiding  de- 
mands of  labor  over  the  last  12  years  Is  the 
most  Important  reason  why  Instead  of  oper- 
aUng  169  ships  employing  6.400  men.  the 
domestic  fleet  is  now  comprised  of  less  than 
100  ship*  employing  some  4.000  seamen.  I 
fall  to  see  how  any  segment  In  our  industry 
has  made  any  substantial  gains,  and  feel 
quite  certain  that  unless  this  attitude 
changes  the  ctarve  will  continue  its  down- 
ward direction:  fewer  companies,  fewer 
ships,  fewer  job*. 

ItANAGEMKNT 

What  of  management?  It  is  by  no  means 
relieved  of  its  reaponslblllty  In  helping  to 
brliLg  about  this  impossible  situation.  The 
vmwllllngness  of  ship  operators  to  work  to- 
gethw  In  the  interest  al  stability  within 
the  Industry  is  most  regrettable.  Those  man- 
agements who  allow  their  traffic  depextments 
to  do  whatever  la  necessary  to  get  cargo,  re- 
gardJees  of  harmful  effect  on  the  trade, 
and  regardless  of  the  violations  to  the  tarlflTs. 
should  not  be  condoned  but  rather  con- 
demned. Backbiting  efforts  on  the  part  of 
one  operator  to  create  hardships  for  an- 
other, even  though  they  are  not  serving  the 
same  area,  are  undermining  the  entire  sys- 
tem. 

I  am  sure  that  if  there  has  been  any  com- 
mon reason  for  the  failiue  of  a  n\imber  at 
the  companiee  in  this  trade,  it  has  been  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  ingenuity  and  willingness 
to  support  it.  Most  of  you  are  aware  of  the 
increased  movement  of  railroad  cars  between 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
or  Canada  to  the  State  of  Alaska.  Borne  of 
you  may  remember  the  effcM-t  we  made  in 
1054  to  build  a  ships  capable  of  carrying 
no  railroad  cars  plus  forty  40-foot  trailers. 
The  decision  to  abandon  this  project  was 
made  after  bids  had  been  received  and  bank 
financing  had  been  provided  which  involved 
an  investment  of  some  $23  million.  Those 
ships  should  have  been  built  tn  1964  in  U^. 
shipyardB.  Those  ships  could  have  been 
built  at  that  time  had  we  enjoyed  a  con- 
struction subsidy  similar  to  that  offered  to 
the  affsbiore  carriers.  Ten  years  have  passed. 
and  this  trade  Is  now  being  served  by  a 
second-class  tug  and  rail  barge  system  cap- 
able of  an  average  speed  of  8  knots  operating 
out  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  a  fleet 
of  World  War  n  built  freighters  from  the 
United  States,  and  a  modem,  efficient  18- 
knot  tralnshlp  operating  out  at  Canada.  TtM 
latter,  being  opnuted  by  the  Alaska  Train- 
ship  Oorp.,  you  wUl  be  able  to  identify  as 
the  Alaska.  This  ship  is  better  known  to 
those  of  you  who  read  the  congressional  re- 
ports as  the  City  of  New  Orleans.  I  am  still 
of  the  opinion  that  the  merchant  marine 
of  the  United  States  would  be  better  off  if 
this  ship  were  flying  the  VS.  flag,  rather 
than  that  of  Liberia.  Shipyards  in  this 
country  claimed  that  the  flag  transfer  of 
this  ship  would  have  put  them  out  of  busi- 
ness. With  this  I  disagree.  I  fall  to  see  how 
a  shipyard  can  lose  a  business  it  doesn't 
have.  The  effort  that  management  has  made 
In  this  instance  and  In  others  Involving  the 
use  of  containers  Is  good  evidence  of  a  will- 
ingness to  do  as  much  as  the  traffic  will  beer. 
Unfortunately  this  Is  not  enough 

'Lest  some  of  you  feel  that  I  am  against 
all  forms  of  subsidy,  I  should  like  to  make 
the  record  clear.  I  do  feel  the  domestic 
carrier  should  be  encouraged  In  some  way  to 
build  new  cooertructlon  with  highly  auto- 
mated machinery  and  the  latest  In  cargo 
handling  equipment,  whether  It  be  roll  on. 
roll  off.  or  lift  on,  lift  off.  I  am  definitely 
against  any  consideration,  even  if  It  were 
peeslble,  for  an  operating  subsidy.  As  I 
kave  imsUsated  earlier,  a  subsidy  of  this  kind 
can  wniy  breed  IncSclency  and  lassitude. 
Many    of    y«u    are    aware    of    the    draasatlc 


strides  made  by  foreign  maritime  interests. 
The  Japanese  are  now  building  several  16,- 
000  ton  vessels  capable  of  being  maimed  by 
15  men.  The  Russians  orai template  operat- 
ing a  ship  in  the  Black  Sea  with  no  ant 
aboard.  When  the  operating  subsidy  to  the 
offshore  operators,  which  now  exceeds  $200 
million  aimuaily,  is  based  on  a  16-man  crew, 
not  to  mention  asx  tin  manned  vessel,  the  In- 
crease to  the  U.S.  taxpayer  will  not  only  be 
excessive  but  tuinecessary  as  well. 

The  rehabilitation  or  even  the  salTatlon 
of  this  domestic  fleet  can  only  come  about 
through  a  working  partnership  made  up  of 
management,  who  must  be  allowed  a  fair 
rate  of  return  on  its  investment  and  free  to 
employ  the  best  techniques  It  can  provide; 
the  Federal  Government,  who  must  mod- 
ernize its  approcM:h  to  domestic  shipping; 
and  the  forces  of  labor,  who  must  recognize 
that  a  few  Jobs  well  paid  are  better  than  no 
Jobs  at  all. 


New  Television  Prosram  Depicts  Life  of 
Legislator 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or    CALirOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30, 1964 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pub- 
lic image  of  the  modem  politician  Is  not 
always  drawn  by  a  sympathetic  hand. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  politics  Is  a  con- 
troversial area  of  our  society,  and  Its 
practitioners  must  expect  to  be  treated 
harshly  from  time  to  time. 

It  ^ves  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction, 
therefore,  to  call  this  chamber's  atten- 
tion to  a  depiction  of  a  modem  legisla- 
tor that  Is  at  once  realistic  and  sympa- 
thetic, that  is  both  fair  and  discerning. 
I  refer,  Mr.  ^;)eaker,  to  the  first  effort 
of  the  tele'vlsion  Industry  to  dramatize 
the  life  of  a  lawmaker,  In  "Slattery's 
People."  seen  on  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System's  television  network. 

The  leading  player  in  this  dramatic 
series  Is  a  young  actor  whose  grasp  of  a 
legislator's  point  ot  view  is  remarkable. 
His  name  is  Richard  Crenna,  a  resident 
of  the  great  San  Fernando  Valley  which 
I  help  to  represent  here  in  the  House. 
In  his  role.  Mr.  Crenna  depicts  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  lower  house  of  a 
State  legislature.  The  first  drama  on 
the  series  illustrated  the  conflict  that 
sometimes  arises  when  a  legislator  must 
choose  between  the  Interests  of  his  own 
district  and  the  interests  of  his  State  as 
a  whole. 

The  man  chiefly  responsible  for  pi- 
oneering into  this  new  arena  in  televi- 
sion is  James  E.  Moser,  another  San 
Fernando  Valley  resident,  who  created 
"Slattery's  People"  after  spending  more 
than  8  months  researching  the  program 
by  working  beside  legislators  in  the  Cali- 
fornia State  capital  of  Sacramento.  Tills 
is  typical  of  Moeer's  exhaustive  approach 
and  concern  for  realism,  which  first  was 
noticed  in  the  famous  "Dragnet"  series 
of  several  years  ago. 

I  think  that  this  series  and  the  men 
responsible  for  it  at  Bing  Crosby  Pro- 
ductions, Inc.,  deserve  a  great  deal  of 
cr«dit  for  pioneering  into  this  new  dra- 
nuitic  field  on  t^evlalon.    I  am  pleased 


that  they  have  taken  the  high  road  to 
show  a  legislator's  life,  and  have  not 
pandered  to  sensationalism  or  unreality 
to  stimulate  an  audience  following.  In 
an  industry  that  has  received  its  share 
of  criticism  for  the  quality  ol  its  prod- 
uct, I  am  hafipy  to  extend  this  salute  to 
one  effort  that  deserves  our  respect  and 
praise. 


Fe<lenJ  Aid  Flow  Proves  Hays'  Critics 
Wroiic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30.  1964 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  apparently, 
from  what  is  going  on  again,  some  peo- 
ple never  learn.  Two  years  ago  the  op- 
position in  the  campaign  against  me 
used  the  big  lie  technique  by  repeating 
all  over  eastern  Ohio  that  I  had  not  done 
anything  to  help  my  district  economi- 
cally. The  result  was  that  8  months 
after  the  election  the  following  editorial 
appeared  in  one  of  the  leading  newspa- 
pers In  the  18th  Congressional  District, 
the  Martins  Perry -Bellaire  Times 
Leader: 

PiBDtAL  Am  Plow  Proves  Hats'  Camcs 
Wboko 

In  the  last  18th  IXstrict  oongresslonal  cam- 
paign, the  oprponents  of  Congressman  WA^Jni 
L.  Hats  charged  that  he  hadn't  done  miich 
for  the  district,  and  that  he  had  overlooked 
Its  econoBiie  problems  while  concentrating 
on  foreign  affairs. 

The  charge  was  ridiculous,  and  the  voters 
were  wise  enough,  as  they  usually  are,  to  sec 
through  it.  As  a  result,  the  Congressman 
was  elected  to  his  eighth  oonascnUve  Urm. 

Let's  loc^  at  wbat's  happened  since  then. 

Belmont  County  is  Just  ons  of  the  counties 
In  the  district.  In  Just  the  past  8  months, 
here  are  some  of  the  projects  In  Belmont 
County  alone  for  which  Hats  has  been  In- 
strumental In  getting  Pederal  funds. 

Martins  Perry  Indtistrlal  planning,  »86,065. 

Brookside  sewage  system,  $6,000. 

Shadyside  water  improvement,  •280,600. 

Powhatan  Street  improvement,  $2,210. 

MarUns  Perry  Post  OSce,  $171,703. 

Bamesville  waterworks.  $004,000. 

BarnesvUle  Hospital,  $167,148. 

Belmont  County  sewer  system,  $671,000 

MarUns  Perry  Hospital,  $566,000. 

Belmont  County  Sewer  IXstrict  No.  1, 
$223,000. 

In  addition,  new  post  offices  will  be  built 
in  Flushing,  Bethesda.  and  Belmont  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $180,000. 

The  Warxen  Township  Water  Authority. 
which  is  p&rtly  in  Belmont  County,  has  re- 
ceived a  loan  of  $116,000. 

Hats  didn't  do  all  these  things  hUnself. 
The  communities  had  to  qtiallfy  for  aid,  and 
then  he  helped  obtain  approval. 

The  efforts  of  Hats  were  also  a  factor  In 
getting  the  Interstate  Route  70  iH-oJects.  In- 
volving an  expendltiure  of  ac»ns  $20  million 
(90  percent  Pederal  money),  advanced  2 
years  because  the  covmty  Is  an  economically 
depressed  area. 

Since  some  of  the  Congressman's  critics 
raised  the  point  of  whether  he  was  stifllclent- 
ly  aware  of  the  district's  ectmomlc  problems, 
this  compUation  erf  the  projects  he  has  been 
assM;Ut«d  with  is  In  order. 

Bart  of  proves  the  votcn  km«w  wkat  they 
were  doing,  deesnt  U? 
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since  the  laat  campalsrn,  the  following 
other  projects  have  been  attained 
through  the  assistance  of  my  ofOce: 

Jefferson  County  Sewer  District  No. 
1.  $6,000. 

Cohimbiana  County  sewagre  treatment 
plant.  $270,000. 

Lisbon  Nursing  Home.  $200,000. 

Adena.  Ohio,  preliminary  planning  for 
sewer  facilities,  $5,000. 

Minerva,  Ohio,  Carroll  County,  new 
topping  and  widening  of  streets.  $36,500. 

St.  Clair  Township,  Columbiana 
County,  sewer  facility  for  seversd  sec- 
tions of  township.  $4,780. 

Jefferson  County  sewer  facilities, 
$15,000  advance  for  preliminary  plan- 
ning:. 

Flushing.  Ohio,  extension  of  water 
main,  relocation  of  waterplant.  new 
wells,  and  equipment,  $23,000. 

Atwood  Lake  project,  Carroll  County, 
three  accelerated  public  works  projects 
totaling  grants  of  $794,000. 

Steubenvllle.  Ohio,  advance  for  final 
planning  of  sanitary  sewerage  and  drain- 
ing system,  $24,000. 

Steubenvllle  housing  project.  $66,000 
advance. 

Lock  and  dam  No.  11.  Ohio  Power  Co. 
located  to  BriUlant.  $125  million  project, 

Salem  City  Hospital,  $99,000. 

Wlnteravllle,  Ohio,  water  pollution 
control  grant,  $153310. 

Columbiana  County,  new  sanitary 
sewerage  system  for  Southeastern  Water 
and  Sewage  District,  $8,710  advance 
plaiuilng. 

Belmont  Electric  Cooperative,  St. 
Clalrsvtlle,  Ohio,  loan  from  Department 
of  Agriculture.  $469,000. 

Salem  Trade  Extension  Training 
School,  $7,640. 

East  Liverpool  urban  planning  pro- 
gram, $86,120  to  Ohio  Etepartment  of  De- 
velopment to  aid  East  Liverpool  and 
Marlon  in  comprehensive  planning. 

Jefferson  County  water  and  sewer 
projects.  Island  Creek  Township.  $3,100; 
New  Alexandria  and  Overlook  Hilis. 
$5,000. 

Yorkville.  Ohio,  flood  disaster,  $5,830. 

The  following  new  post  oCQces  either 
completed  or  approved  for  construction: 

Bellaire,  Ohio;  Bloomingdale.  Ohio: 
Dillonvale,  Ohio;  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
station  A;  Preeport,  Ohio;  Jewett.  Ohio; 
LalTerty,  Ohio;  Lisbon.  Ohio;  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio;  Neffs.  Ohio;  Richmond, 
Ohio;  Salem,  Ohio;  Salinevllle,  Ohio; 
Scio,  Ohio;  Shadyside.  Ohio;  Tiltonsville, 
Ohio;  Columbiana.  Ohio,  addition  and 
remodeling;  Steubenvllle.  Ohio,  exten- 
sion and  remodeling;  Wellsville,  Ohio. 


Dishirbing  Reports  From  Cuba 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VtEGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1964 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
curring report*  of  a  substantial  Soviet 
military  buildup  in  Cuba  are  most  dla- 


turblng.  I  have  no  private  source  of  In- 
lonna-Uon  as  to  the  extent.  If  any,  of 
such  Increases  in  Soviet  armed  forces  In 
Cuba,  pnd  I  am  not  privy  to  the  intelli- 
gence available  to  responslbia  agencies 
of  otu-  Government.  The  Cltlsens  Com- 
mtttee  for  a  Free  Cuba,  howerrer,  often 
has  obtained  and  made  available  Infor- 
mation as  to  happenings  within  the 
Castro  Tegirae  which  later  has  been  cor- 
roborated by  official  agencies,  and  I  note 
that  a  recent  report  made  available  by 
that  committee  through  the  editor  of 
FVee  Cuban  News.  Paul  D.  Bethel,  states 
that  "the US.  naval  base  at  Ouantanamo 
is  surrounded  by  Russian  bases." 

This  and  other  reports.  If  false,  merit 
prompt  denial.  If  they  are  true,  even  in 
part,  they  present  a  most  serious  new 
threat  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  information  as 
to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  such  reports. 
In  the  meantime,  I  include,  for  informa- 
tion of  the  House,  the  material  referred 
to.  disseminated  by  the  Citizens  Commit- 
tee for  a  Free  Cuba,  as  follows: 
INSIDK  CtTBA — Soviet  BurLDUP  in  Cuba 
Includes    Underwateh    Explorations 

The  RuBBlan  mUltary  presence  In  Cuba 
has  been  augumented  sharply  In  the  past 
30  to  45  days.  New  Soviet  mUltary  bases 
are  being  constructed  In  Ouanabacoa.  on 
the  north  coast  of  Havana  Province,  as  well 
as  In  the  Oonzalo  HUls.  ne«u-  the  Hershey 
■\igar  mill,  also  on  the  north  coast  of  Havana 
Province.  Missile  silos  are  being  Installed, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  eye  witnesses. 

This  Information  has  come  to  light  at 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  a  Soviet  naval 
mlaslon.  which  wlU  Investigate  the  waters 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

All  Indications  are  that  the  Soviets  have 
embarked  upon  a  heightened  mUltary  build- 
up In  Cuba  which  Includes  oceanographlc 
studies  of  the  Caribbean,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  reason  for  these  latter  studies, 
it  la  believed  by  competent  Navy  authorities, 
la  related  to  finding  strata  of  water  In  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  In 
which  sumarlnes  may  lie  undetected  by 
sonar  devices  and  other  means  of  detection. 

The  Sovleta  have  taken  charge  of  the 
Castro  navy  as  well  as  the  Lambda  flahlng 
fleet  which  is  under  Cuban  Navy  command. 
According  to  the  Cuban  radio,  over  260  So- 
viet personnel  are  involved  In  this  expedi- 
tion, which  win  last  ■approximately  a  year 
or  longer."  Private  sources.  In  and  out  of 
Cuba,  estimate  that  the  actual  number  of 
Soviets  will  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  1,000 
or  more.  In  addition,  the  Cuban  radio 
states  that  an  unspecified  number  of  Czechs 
win  Join  the  expedition  at  a  later  date. 

With  regard  to  the  Intentions  of  Castro's 
"fishing  fleet."  State  Department  Aid  Wil- 
liam C.  Herrlngton  testified  last  January 
29  before  the  Senate  that  many  of  Castro's 
flahlng  craft  are  thought  to  be  spy  vessels, 
and  said  that  the  numbers  had  Increased 
over  the  past  year.  Other  sources,  among 
them  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
have  established  the  military  nature  of  Cas- 
tro's fishing  fleet  In  gun  running  and  In- 
flJtratlng  terrorists  Into  Latin  American 
countriM.  Unlt«  of  the  fishing  fleet,  which 
wUl  comprise  a  great  part  of  the  Soviet 
underwater  expedition,  are  known  to  be 
equipped  with  electronics  equipment  In  no 
way  related  to  the  task  of  flshlng. 

Interest  In  hostile  naval  activities  Just 
off  our  shores  Is  now  heightened  by  the 
announcement  from  Moscow  that  three  So- 
viet veaselB  are  to'wlng  a  drydock  from  the 
Baltic  Sea  to  Havana  Harbor. 


According  to  military  analystB.  the  appar- 
ent backdown  by  th«  8ovl«ti  during  th» 
missile  crUlB  of  ItMSa  waa  due  to  the  lack  at 
a  Soviet  naval  baae  to  support  Russia's  mil- 
itary offensive  In  thla  bemUplMre.  Tba  oon- 
elusion  drawn  at  the  tUne  by  these  Mae 
military  analysts  was  that,  Bhoul4  the  So- 
viets remain  in  Cuba,  the  preparation  of 
naval  facilities  In  the  Caribbean  would  claim 
a  high  priority.  Thla  prvdlctlon  seems  nov 
on  the  verge  of  f  uUUlment. 

Dr.  Osvaldo  Agulrre.  President  of  the  Spe- 
leological Society  of  Cuba,  now  a  refuge 
In  Miami,  relates  Soviet  marine  studies  to 
the  military  use  of  sea  cavaa. 

Dr  Agulrre  notes  that  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment announcement  states  that  the  Soviet 
expedition  is  to  Initiate  Investigations.  Yet, 
Dr.  Agulrre  reports  that  those  exploratlons 
have  been  going  on  for  "more  than  a  year 
and   a  half." 

The  Cuban  cave  expert  elaborated  on  So- 
viet military  activities  In  the  following 
statement : 

"Information  sent  to  tts  from  our  own 
sources  Inside  Cuba  Indicates  that  the  So- 
viets now  are  preparing  to  construct  secret 
underwater  bases  in  Cape  of  San  Antonio 
and  at  the  Ensenada  de  Ouadlana. 

"Large  perforations  are  being  made  tinder- 
water  from  near  Cape  Buenavlsta  onward 
toward  the  port  of  Marlel  In  Plnar  del  Rio 
Province.  This  has  been  going  on  for  14 
months. 

"Cuba  has  quantities  of  underwater  cavss 
of  various  sizes  and  shapes — some  mere 
than  a  hundred  yards  wlds  and  of  great 
depth.  They  are  spacious  enough  to  serve 
as  submarine  pens  where  the  submarines 
can  hide  undetected." 

Prom  the  Isle  of  Pines  comes  oorrobonttng 
evidence.  LI  Chlh,  a  Chin  we  Cuban  reported 
over  a  year  ago  on  the  use  of  sea  caves 
In  that  area: 

"The  Soviets  have  taken  over  all  major 
hotels,  and  the  place  la  swarming  with  Rus- 
sians— mostly  In  uniform. 

"The  belief  among  the  Cubans  In  the  area 
Is  that  sea  caves  are  being  converted  Into 
'natural'  submarine  pens." 

On  land,  a  new  shipment  of  arms  from 
Russia  arrived  at  the  port  of  Matanzas  on 
August  11.  They  were  unloctded  from  four 
Soviet  ships  of  various  tonnage  under  the 
bynow    familiar   security   precautions. 

Included  In  the  cargo  are  amphibious 
tanks  of  undetermined  number,  securl^ 
cargo,  and  new  military  trucks  and  trailers. 
One  convoy  unloaded  from  the  ships  con- 
tained 12  enormous  26-wheeled  truck 
trailers. 

Still  another  convoy,  larger  than  the  first, 
carried  cylindrical  objects  which  were  cov- 
ered with  tarpaulins.  They  are  believed  by 
the  underground  to  be  missiles.  Each  truck 
contained  two  Russians,  and  the  convoy,  like 
the  previous  one,  was  escorted  by  Soviet  sol- 
diers In  Jeep>s.  and  by  truckloads  of  Cuban 
mllltla.  All  entrance  roads  to  the  highway 
were  blocked  by  security  guards  armed  with 
machlncguns.  The  route  of  the  convoys  took 
them  to  the  south  of  Las  Villas  Province,  east 
of  Matanzas. 

The  use  of  the  port  of  Mataazaa  for  the 
Introduction  of  missiles  has  been  reported  on 
previous  occasions.  (See  "Intermediate- 
Range  Missiles  In  Cuba.  States  Intelligence 
Report,"  PCN  No.  8,  vol.  2.  Aug.  10.  1964.) 

On  the  heels  of  these  reports  come  others: 

Russian  youths  of  17  and  18  years  of  age. 
newly  recruited  Into  the  Soviet  Army,  are  be- 
ing sent  to  Cuba.  They  are  In  camps  at 
Torrens.  and  Guajay-El  Chlco.  Habana 
suburbs. 

General  headquarters  of  the  Soviet  Army 
of  occupation  has  been  located  In  the  Kohly 
section  of  Havana.  The  building  housing 
the  Russian  general  headquarters  In  Kohly 
Is  known  to  the  Cubans.  Ironically,  as  tbe 
"White  House." 

The  few  remaining  Cuban  families  In  the 
Kohly  section   have   been  removed.     Their 


houses  have  been  reconditioned  for  occu- 
pancy by  newly  arriving  Soviet  personnel. 

More  Russians  and  their  families  have 
been  located  In  the  section  called  Plaza  del 
Medio  Dla,  where  1,000  houses  have  been 
put  at  their  disposal. 

Another  area  is  being  readied  for  the  ar- 
rival of  more  Soviets.  The  section  Is  the 
beach  of  Vista  del  Mar.  between  Qulebra 
Hacha  and  Marlel  on  the  north  coast  of 
Plnar  del  Rio  Province. 

Soviet  soldiers  are  busily  constructing  un- 
derground bases  In  a  hill  near  Guanabacoa, 
on  the  north  coast  of  Havana  Province.  This 
work  which  commenced  6  months  ago.  fol- 
lowed the  destruction  of  pre-1962  obsolete 
Soviet  military  emplacements. 

Eyewitnesses,  among  them  Victor  Alegrla 
Torres,  former  secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  now  Communist-captured  Cuban  Con- 
federation of  Labor,  believe  that  mlseUe  silos 
are  being  constructed  In  that  area. 

He  reports  that  the  familiar  26-wheeled 
truck  trailers  arrived  at  the  site  of  construc- 
tion bearing  hollow  cylindrical  objects. 
Sections  of  these  tubes,  or  objects,  were  then 
lowered  vertically  Into  the  ground  by  heavy 
duty  cranes  and  assembled  by  Russian  crews. 
The  diameter  of  these  sections  Is  described 
as  between  6  and  8  feet,  large  enough  to  silo 
an  IRBM. 

The  entire  area  Is  camouflaged  by  grass  and 
shadow-casting  eucalyptus  trees. 

Commenting  on  the  Soviet  missile  poten- 
tial m  Cuba.  Fidel  Castro's  sister  Juana.  who 
defected  last  June,  had  this  to  say  In  an 
Interview  printed  August  18  In  the  BrazllUn 
newspaper  "Trlbima": 

"Cuba  Is  militarily  very  strong,  said 
Juanlta.  the  Soviets  help  the  country  to  arm 
Itself.  This  help  does  not  extend  to  the  eco- 
nomic fleld.  In  Cuba  there  are  long-range 
ballistic  missiles  which  are  well  camouflaged." 
•  Spokesmen  for  the  United  States  Insist  that 
there  are  no  missiles  In  Cuba.  Castro  ob- 
viously does  not  ag^ree  with  that  asaeesment. 
He  bluntly  refused  to  answer  a  question  as 
to  whether  ballistic  missiles  are  In  Cuba,  put 
to  him  by  Barnard  L.  Collier,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  thus  adding  to  mounting 
circumstantial  evidence  that  the  Soviet- 
Cuban  base  Is  more,  not  less,  dangerous  than 
It  was  In  1902. 

SOVIET  BASES  THREATXN   CDANTANAMO 

The  U.S.  Naval  Base  at  Guantanamo  Is 
surrounded  by  Russian  bases. 

Soviet  soldiers  have  built  a  system  of  mili- 
tary establishments  which  Is  intended  to 
"destroy  the  U.S.  base  at  Guantanamo."  This 
Is  the  oiost  recent  Information  on  Soviet 
military  activity  In  Cuba,  and  was  brought 
out  by  a  former  employee  of  the  Cuban  high 
command.  The  Intelligence  on  Soviet  forti- 
fications surrounding  the  U.S.  naval  base  at 
Guantanamo,  given  out  by  Jose  Luis  Nunez 
Hernandes.  Is  corroborated  by  another  es- 
cape©— Juan  Bennedettl  Lopez. 

Nunez  Herrera  traveled  extensively  to 
various  military  establishments  In  Cuba.  He 
did  so  as  a  medical  aide  to  high  officials  of 
the  Cuban  general  staff,  and  states  that  mili- 
tary matters  often  were  discussed  In  his 
presence.  Among  them  were  those  related 
to  the  Soviet  encirclement  of  the  U.S.  naval 
base . 

According  to  Nunez  Herrera,  Soviet  officers 
and  military  technicians  have  been  supervis- 
ing the  construction  of  a  solid  horseshoe  of 
military  emplacements  around  the  naval 
base.  Guantanamo  Naval  Base  Is  under 
permanent  lease  to  the  United  States,  and 
l.s  used  almost  exclusively  as  a  training  base 
for  US.  personnel. 

Nunez  Herrera  states  that  the  Soviet  forti- 
fications Include  a  vast  underground  net- 
work carved  Into  the  hills  and  mountains, 
and  that  they  are  manned  almost  entirely  by 
Soviet  soldiers.  Cuban  mlUtla  are  used  only 
as  security  guards,  and  are  stationed  outside 
the  Russian  bases. 


In  conversations  held  between  Soviet  of- 
ficers and  Minister  of  Defense  Raul  Castro, 
the  former  medical  aid  learned  that  the 
Soviet  construction  was  considered  Inade- 
quate for  defense  purposes.  Their  conversa- 
tions Indicated  that  they  will  be  used  to 
Strike  first  to  Infilct  the  greatest  possible 
damage  on  the  VS.  base. 

Juan  Bennedettl  Lopez,  an  escapee  from 
the  city  of  Ouantamano,  supported  the  testi- 
mony of  the  former  medical  aid.  In  a  sep- 
arate Interview,  Bennedettl  Lopez  not  only 
spoke  of  the  Soviet  buildup  In  the  hills,  but 
claimed  that  such  construction  Included 
bases  for  missies. 

"All  of  the  hills  BXirroundlng  the  U.S.  naval 
base  are  filled  wltti  every  type  of  armament. 
The  armament  Includes  missiles  of  various 
sizes.  Including  those  of  long  range.  Russian 
officers  are  In  complete  command." 

The  eecapee  spoke  of  the  construction 
which  the  Russians  have  been  carrying  on 
near  a  small  town  called  Yerba  O^Unea: 

"Near  the  small  town  of  Yerba  Guinea,  the 
Russians  are  working  ceaselessly  on  under- 
ground fortifications.  Enormous  truck 
traUers  carrying  large  cases  covered  with 
tarpaulins  constantly  move  Into  the  hills  be- 
hind the  town  where  the  Soviets  are  working. 
There  Is  a  great  number  of  Russians  In  the 
area,  and  the  military  traffic  Is  so  great  that 
Cubans  are  not  permitted  on  the  highway." 

Neither  of  the  Cuban  escapees  would  ven- 
ture an  estimate  of  the  number  of  Soviet 
troops  In  the  area.  However.  Bennedettl 
Lopez  Inferred  from  the  amount  of  supplies 
sent  to  one  small  base  that  the  numbers 
must  be  great.  He  stated  that  six  large 
Russian  trucks  came  to  the  city  of  Guan- 
tanamo once  each  week  and  left  completely 
loaded  with  meat,  rice,  canned  mUk,  and 
canned  Soviet  hams.  This  was  for  one  of 
the  lesser  establishments.  The  larger  bases 
are  supported  by  truck  convoy  from  Cuba's 
second  largest  city.  Santiago. 

Questions  regarding  the  nximber  of  Soviet 
and  Soviet  bloc  troops  moving  Into  Cuba 
were  given  heightened  emphasis  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Jorge  Rodriguez  Echemendla.  The 
24-year-old  worked  at  the  Havana  Airport 
of  Rancho  Boyeros  where  he  wttnessed  the 
arrival  of  large  numbers  of  Soviet  and  what 
he  described  as  Chinese  military  men.  He 
Identified  the  flights  as  those  that  arrive  In 
Cuba  from  Prague.  None  of  the  passengers 
was  subjected  to  customs  examination,  and 
they  moved  In  and  out  of  the  airport  In  seml- 
mllltary  formation,  though  dressed  In  mili- 
tary clothes. 

Echemendia's  Information  checks  with  that 
of  several  other  escapees  interviewed  by  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  a  Free  Cuba.  All 
agree  that  the  numbers  of  Soviet  troops, 
military  technicians,  and  others  of  similar 
description  have  not  diminished  over  the 
past  year  or  more.  Of  some  46  persons  in- 
terviewed In  the  past  6  weeks,  not  one  agreed 
with  an  assessment  that  the  Communist  bloc 
personnel  In  Cuba  are  preponderately  in  the 
category  of  civilian  technicians.  They  are. 
according  to  those  Interviewed.  90-percent 
military  and  10-percent  clvUlan. 


Hon.  Dr.  Antonio  Fernos-Item 
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Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  regretful  that  my  friend. 
Dr.  Antonio  Pern6s-Isern,  the  Resident 
Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico  has  decid- 


ed to  retire  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  the  expiration  of  his  pres- 
ent term. 

I  do  wish  Dr.  Fkrn6s  many,  many 
years  of  happiness  and  success  in  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  Senate  where  he  will  serve 
together  with  Gov.  Luis  Mufioz  Marin. 

Under  the  permission  heretofore 
granted  me  by  unsuiimous  consent  of 
the  House,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  September  25,  1964: 

Envot    to    CoNcaxss 

For  18  years,  an  unpretentious  and  likable 
physician  has  been  the  voice  of  Pu«to  Rico 
In  the  U.S.  Congress.  It  Is  true  that  Puerto 
Rico's  Resident  Commissioner,  Dr.  Awtonio 
Feen6s-Isern,  has  earned  no  gaudy  celebrity 
in  that  time.  His  methods  have  been  those 
of  quiet  persuasion,  and  he  has  eschewed 
hucksterlsm  and  humbug.  But  his  record  Is 
Impressive,  he  has  an  enviable  reputation  for 
sincerity  and  fairness,  and  as  he  prepares 
to  return  to  P>uerto  Rico,  he  deserves  a  warm 
"well  done." 

When  Dr.  FESNds-IsERN  arrived  In  194<J.  his 
own  post  was  appointive  and  his  country 
bore  the  melancholy  reputation  of  being 
"the  stricken  land."  Since  then,  the  Is- 
land's wealth  has  tripled,  hope  has  supplant- 
ed despair,  and  Puerto  Rico  has  become  a 
self-governing  Commonwealth  within  the 
American  Union.  The  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, It  should  be  added,  has  been  an  elec- 
tive office  since  1948. 

This  quiet  nonvoting  delegate  to  Congress 
has  played  a  key  role  In  framing  the  legis- 
lation that  has  altered  the  Island's  destiny. 
Now  he  Is  returning  to  run  for  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  Senate  (along  with  his  retiring  chief. 
Gov.  Luis  Mufioz  Marin),  where  his  experi- 
ence may  further  benefit  the  island.  His 
likely  successor,  the  nominee  of  the  dominant 
Popular  Democratic  Party,  Is  Santiago  Polan- 
co  Abreu.  Si>eaker  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  House. 
But  before  the  guard  changes,  a  group  of 
friends  of  Puerto  Rico  will  gather  on  Satur- 
day to  express  their  affection  and  respect  for 
Dr.  FERN6s-IsKaN.  He  has  surely  earned 
both. 


United  Steelworkers  of  America  Resofai- 
tion  in  Sopport  of  the  ARA  Progri 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  AFL- 
CIO,  in  recent  convention  passed  many 
E>olicy  resolutions,  one  of  which  stated  its 
support  of  the  ARA  program. 

Although  the  district  which  I  represent 
may  be  eligible  for  this  program  only  6 
more  months,  other  areas  do  need  the 
legislation  and  I  thought  my  colleagues 
would  find  the  views  expressed  In  the 
following  resolution  both  informative 
and  interesting: 
Section  9.  Arka  Redevelopment  Administka- 

TION 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  signed  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  into  law  on  May  1,  1961, 
6  years  and  two  Etsenhower  vetoes  after  or- 
ganized labor  had  begun  the  struggle  on 
Capitol  HllL 

Five  months  later  Congress  appropriated 
money  for  Its  operation,  and  after  a  great 
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deal  of  necessary  preliminary  work,  the  ARA's 
Job-creating  money  began  to  flow  Into  the 
distreseed  areas  on  the  Nation. 

Although  the  ARA  program  provides  new 
Federal  assistance,  communities  miist  or- 
ganize representative  committees — labor, 
management,  educators,  agriculture,  private 
organizations,  public  officials — to  participate 
in  the  program. 

Members  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  In  distressed  areas  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cooperate  with  other  civic  groups 
in  this  community  endeavor.  By  serving  on 
and  participating  in  local  development  com- 
mittees, steelworkers  have  helped  in  restor- 
ing Dunkirk,  NY.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va ,  and 
other  communities  to  economic  health. 
Such  efforts  to  provide  new  Jobs  deserve  our 
firm  support. 

Our  members  can  help  safeguard  their  own 
Interestfi  by  seeing  that  these  programs  pro- 
tect local  labor  from  exploitation  We  of  the 
steelworkers  union  have  raised  special  prob- 
lems (particularly  Involving  Investment  in 
reinforcing  bar  manufacturing  facilities), 
with  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion. As  a  result  of  our  efforts,  an  industry- 
wide study  was  undertaken  by  the  ARA  of 
working  and  marketing  conditions.  Based 
on  the  findings  of  this  study  our  union  and 
ARA  have  agreed  that  ARA  should  concen- 
trate Its  financial  assistance  to  those  sectors 
of  this  industry  which,  by  expanding,  create 
new  and  permanent  Jobs  with  wage  levels 
commensurate  with  accepted  Industry  stand- 
ards, and  will  not  add  capckclty  doomed  to 
ultimate  Idleness. 

Putxire  Investments  by  ARA  In  this  Indus- 
try are  to  be  governed  by  the  following  guide- 
lines, oxrtllned  by  ARA  pursuant  to  our  Joint 
discussions : 

"1.  ARA  will  not  accept  for  processing 
projects  which  will  compete  mainly  with  ex- 
isting domestic  iron  and  steel  capacity  until 
the  industry  has  maintained  a  fairly  con- 
sistent  and    me«i8urable   degree   of   recovery. 

■2.  Projecte  offering  the  promise  of  Im- 
port displacement  will  be  considered  only 
after  the  applicant  has  demonstrated  that 
the  project's  cost  of  production  and  geo- 
graphic position  will  Insure  Its  successful 
operation  with  a  minimum  of  competition 
With  the  domestic  steelmaklng  facilities 
which  normally  aerve  the  area 

"3.  In  determining  the  reliability  of  an 
applicant's  proposed  cost  of  production. 
AJEIA  will  examine: 

"(a)  the  cost  of  raw  material  and,  In  the 
case  of  steel  scrap,  will  not  accept  cost  pro- 
jections based  on  a  continuation  of  currently 
depressed  prices; 

"(b)  the  wages  to  be  paid,  and  will  not 
accept  cost  projections  based  on  wages  below 
the  average  wage  levels  for  the  Industry. 

"4.  In  processing  such  projects,  ARA  will 
obtain  information  on  capacity  from  BDSA 
and  will  utilize  BDSA  In  reviewing  all  such 
prop>oeals  submitted  for  ARA  consideration. 

"5.  No  ARA  loan  for  steelmaking  facili- 
ties shall  be  approved  by  the  ARA  unless  the 
ARA  shall  first  find  that  the  proposed  proj- 
ect is  economically  feasible  and  unless  the 
ARA  shall  find  that  no  domestic  Iron  and 
steel  producers  are  now  supplying  to  the 
area  proposed  to  be  served  by  the  applicant, 
any  substantial  quantities  of  the  products 
to  be  made  by  the  applicant,  and  further- 
more, that  the  operation  of  the  propKjsed 
facility  will  not  reduce  the  employment  at 
any  of  the  domestic  plants  currently  serving 
said  territory,  giving  the  basis  for  such  find- 
ing In  reasonable  detail." 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America  has 
supported  the  area  redevelopment  program 
1»ecause  Its  purpose  Is  to  meet  the  Job  needs 
•f  the  unemployed  without  Jeopardizing  Job 
security  of  employed  workers.  We  believe 
that  the  ARA  has  fulfilled  this  task  ad- 
mirably In  the  face  of  unwarranted  criticism 
by  those  to  whom  the  plight  of  unemployed 


Americans    is    only    a    statistic    and    not    a 
reality. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  new  a^ncy 
are  Impreaslve.  By  July  1  of  1964,  ARA  has 
approved  507  projects  Involving  industrial 
loans  and  public  facility  assistance  and  will 
have  created  70.000  Jobs  directly  and  45.000 
more  indirectly — when  completed  a  total  of 
115.000.  Another  210  propects  involving  27.- 
000  new  Jobs  have  been  received  by  ARA.  but 
are  not  yet  finally  approved.  Behind  these 
an  additional  316  projects  Involving  30.000 
potential  new  Jobs  are  Ln  the  planning  stage 
for  submission  to  ARA.  Further.  753  re- 
training programs  have  been  approved  under 
ARA  Involving  over  33.000  Jobless  workers,  of 
whom  almost  20,000  have  completed  retrain- 
ing with  a  reported  placement  rate  of  over  75 
p>ercent.  New  production  methods,  research 
and  development  projects,  engineering 
studies  and  other  activities  designed  to  com- 
bat unemployment  and  creiite  new  perma- 
nent Jobs  have  been  aided  financially 
through  the  technical  assi.sUince  program  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  Act 
In  the  Cuyuna  and  Mesxibi  regions  of  tlie 
Minnesota  Iron  ore  ranges.  ARA  assisted 
specifically  to  find  new  processes  for  the 
utilization  of  low-grade  iron  ores.  Some  of 
these  new  processes  have  provetl  themselves 
so  useful  that,  once  they  are  fully  exploited, 
we  can  expect  a  possible  regeneration  of  the 
Minnesota  iron   ore  industry. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  ARA  program  Is 
illustrated  by  the  halt.  Indeed  reversal,  of  the 
trend  toward  higher  rates  of  unemployment 
in  depressed  areas.  A  broad  sample  of  79 
major  depressed  labor  market  areas  show 
that,  from  1961  to  1963,  unemployment  de- 
clined from  11  percent  to  7.6  percent,  a  rate 
of  decline  faster  than  that  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  Even  hard-core  areas  have 
shown  Improvement.  For  example,  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  in  West  Virginia  dropped 
to  a  10-year  low  in  1964. 

A  year  ago  it  became  evident  that  addi- 
tional funds  would  be  required  to  carry  for- 
ward the  ARA  program.  The  agency  ex- 
pects to  create  190.000  Jobs  with  its  original 
authorization  when  all  its  moneys  are  com- 
mitted. Therefore,  legislation  to  amend  the 
act  and  Increase  its  authorization  was  in- 
troduced In  June  of  last  year  A  proposal 
has  been  approved  by  the  Senate.  65  to  30, 
but  was  defeated  by  6  votes  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  A  scaled -down  version  of 
the  bill  Is  now  awaiting  clearance  by  the 
Rules  Committee  and  It  is  hoped  that  the 
House  win  approve  it  during  this  current 
session  of  Oangress.  Karly  action  will  be 
needed  by  the  Congress  to  Insure  continua- 
tion of  this  vitally  necessary  agency,  as  the 
present  act  expires  on  June  30,  1965. 

Economic  development  of  depressed  areas 
must  not  fall.  Too  many  of  our  members 
are  in  once-booming  depressed  areas,  which 
because  of  technological  changes  and  mar- 
ket shifts  have  become  desolate. 

Therefore,  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  asks  that  Congress  evaluate  this 
promising  program  In  terms  of  Its  great  con- 
tribution to  the  forward  development  of 
America's  economy,  and  urges  speedy  pivs- 
sage  of  the  amendments  to  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  In  order  to  make  avail- 
able this  vital  assistance  to  areas  with  high 
unemployment.  We  urge  prompt  action  by 
the  Congress  to  continue  and  strengthen 
the  area  redevelopment  program  for  an  ad- 
ditional 4  years,  so  that  we  can  do  more 
and  learn  nu>re  about  solving  the  economic 
dLslocatlons  that  go  along  with  an  expand- 
ing and  technologically  advancing  economy. 

We  further  urge  that  the  ARA  continue 
its  rigorous  enforcement  of  its  congressional 
mandate  to  reject  projects  which  would 
Boerely  result  in  the  reallocation  of  Jobs  or 
Job  opportnnltles  from  one  area  of  the  Unltsd 
States  to  another. 


Pretideat  Joknton  Dedicates  Lake 
Eafanla  Dam 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
FYiday,  September  25,  was  a  day  of  great 
historic  significance  for  Oklahoma  and 
the  entire  Southwest. 

On  that  day.  more  than  50,000  Okla- 
homans  and  our  friends  from  nearby 
States  gathered  at  Lake  Eufaula  for  the 
dedication  by  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
of  the  Eufaula  r>am. 

Completion  of  this  great  reservoir  is 
the  greatest  milestone  of  this  century  in 
Oklahoma's  march  of  progress.  I  think 
it  was  most  fitting  that  the  dedication 
speech  was  delivered  by  one  of  the  all- 
time  congressional  champions  of  water 
resource  development — President  John- 
son. 

As  the  years  have  gone  by,  the  Eufaula 
project  more  and  more  has  come  to  be 
a  bipartisan  undertaking  with  support 
by  both  Democrats  and  Rejnxblicans  in 
Congress.  This  is  the  way  we  would  like 
to  have  it. 

However,  hLstory  will  forever  record 
that  Eufaula  Dam  and  Reservoir  was 
Initiated  by  Democrats  in  Congress,  It 
was  authorized  for  the  first  time  by  a 
Democratic  Congress,  and  appropriated 
for  the  first  time  by  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress over  the  very  determined  opposition 
of  a  Republican  President. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  on  the  oth- 
er hand  has  been  a  stalwart  champion  of 
the  Arkansas  River  from  its  very  Incep- 
tion and  he  continues  to  be  a  champion 
today. 

We  in  Oklahoma  are  proud  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  his  great  record  as  a 
leader  In  <l?ater  resource  and  natural  re- 
source development.  He  Is  not  afraid  of 
the  future.  President  Johnson  knows 
that  money  spent  In  developing  our  great 
inland  watei^^'ays  is  truly  an  investment 
In  the  future  of  America  and  the  divi- 
dends far  exceed  the  investment. 

In  addition  to  President  John.son, 
Oklahomans  were  fortunate  to  have  on 
hand  another  great  champion  of  natural 
resource  development,  the  Honorable 
Mike  Kirwam.  We  were  proud  to  have 
Congressman  Kirwan  share  our  joy  on 
that  historic  day. 

Eufaula  Dam  and  Reservoir  is  a  vital 
link  in  the  multipurpose  program  of  de- 
veloping the  Arkansas  River.  With  this 
great  dam  now  dedicated,  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  completion  of  navigation  on 
the  Arkansas  River  and  we  are  ready  to 
go  on  with  the  work  to  complete  the  en- 
tire project. 

Oklahomans  shall  long  remember  the 
words  President  Johnson  spoke  at  the 
dedication  ceremonies.  His  message  has 
slgnlfloance  for  all  Americans.  At  this 
time,  I  wish  to  insert  Into  the  Rkcoro 
the  complete  text  of  the  President's  re- 
marks: 


The  PREStDCNT.     Governor  Bellmon.  Sena- 
tor Monroney,  Senator  Edmondson,  Governor 
Connally,  of  Texas,  Congressman  Albert,  our 
great  Majority  Leader,  Ed   Edmondson,   and 
other   distinguished   members   of   the   Okla- 
homa   delegation    to    the    Congress,    all    of 
whom  are  making  a  great   contribution  to 
our  country — and  I  want  to  say  on  behalf  of 
all   the  people  of   this   Nation   that  we,   the 
people   of   the  United   States,   are   deeply   in 
the  debt  of  the  people  of  Oklahoma  for  the 
quality  of  the  men  that  they  send  to  the 
US    Congress.     I  could  tiUk  about  your  Sen- 
ators,   Monroney    and    Edmondson;    I   could 
spend   daj-s  talking  about  your  House  dele- 
gation,   particularly    your    majority    leader: 
but  I  want  to  say  that  none  of  the  things 
that   we   have   accompll.shed   this    year,   and 
this   Is   one   of   the    finest   years,   one   of   the 
finest  hours  of  the  US   Congress,  could  have 
happened    except    under    the    leadership    of 
the   Oklahoma   delegation,   and    p;u-tlcularly 
that     fine,     young     Majority     Leader,     Carl 
Albebt 

This  Is  a  great  day  for  the  Sooners.  I 
thank  yovi  for  letting  a  Texan  have  a  little 
slice  of  It.  But  Texans  and  the  people  of 
Oklahoma  alike  share  the  memories  of  the 
days  before  dams  like  this  remade  the  earth. 
I  grew  up  on  land  like  this  back  In  Texas. 
I  am  going  back  to  It  when  I  finish  here 
this  evening.  That  land  is  thin  sol'.,  scrub 
oak  and  blackjack  trees  The  Pedernales 
River  that  runs  In  front  of  my  little  farm- 
house was  Just  a  trickle  In  the  dry  season, 
but  when  the  rains  came  down  from  tlie  hills, 
the  Pedernales  alw^ays  drowned   all  of  us. 

Many  of  us  remember  those  days.  We 
remember  the  want  and  the  despair,  the 
devastating  cycle  of  flood  and  drought,  the 
ruined  crops  and  the  Dust  Bowl.  Worst  of 
all  was  the  great  waste,  the  waste  of  re- 
sources, the  waste  of  crops,  the  waste  of  men 
and  women. 

I  went  to  Washington  then  to  serve  In 
Congress  under  a  great  leader,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  Over  the  years  of  prog- 
ress which  he  began,  we  have  seen  our  States 
change  from  brown  to  green,  from  dry,  eroded 
country  to  grassy  land  dotted  with  lakes  and 
pcxils.  We  saw  a  nation  afraid  become  a 
nation  of  hope.  We  saw  a  people  divided 
become  a  people  united,  and  to  the  memory 
of  that  progress,  and  to  the  determination 
that  our  children  will  never  suffer  that  neg- 
lect, I  have  come  to  the  great  State  of  Okla- 
homa today  to  dedicate  this  great  dam  to  you 
great  people. 

I  have  devoted  much  of  my  30  years  of 
public  career  to  the  conservation  of  Amer- 
ica's natural  resources.  So  have  Mike  Mon- 
RdNKY  and  Howard  Edmondson  and  Carl 
Albert  and  Ed  Edmondson.  So  did  our  great 
beloved  friend,  the  giant  of  them  all.  Bob 
Kerr,  who  is  watching  down  on  us  today. 
This  dam  was  one  of  his  dreams,  and  I  only 
•  wish  that  he  could  be   here  with  us. 

You  know,  in  1940,  after  I  had  been  in 
Congress  several  years,  I  looked  up  the  num- 
ber of  homes  with  electric  lighting  in  my 
•  SUte,  and  we  had  59  out  of  every  100.  To- 
diiy  we  have  100  percent  rural  electrification. 
In  Oklahoma  they  had  55  percent  of  their 
homes  electrified  in  1940.  Today  they  have 
100.  In  Louisiana  they  had  49.  Today  100. 
In  Arkansas  they  had  33,  today  100.  Arkan- 
sas had  45  percent  of  Its  homes  that  had 
running  water  in  1940.  Today  it  has  72. 
Louisiana  had  44  with  running  water.  To- 
ds y  it  Is  87.  Oklahoma  had  46;  today  it  Is 
89.    Texas  had  56;  today  It  Is  91 

The  percentage  of  homes  that  use  wood 
for  cooking,  76  out  of  every  100  in  Arkansas 
In  1940.  Louisiana  had  50;  today  it  has  4. 
Oklahoma  had  32 — 32  homes  out  of  every 
100  used  wood  for  cooking.  Today  only  2  out 
of  every  100, 

In  the  number  of  autos,  Oklahoma  had 
,387,000  autos  in  1933.  Today  slw  has  882,- 
000 — 3  to  1.  Arkansas  had  156.000;  today 
she  has  589,000.    Louisiana  had  190,000;  today 


she    has    1,042,000.      Texas   had    1.015.000   In 
1933.    Today  she  has  4,000,011. 

The  percentage  of  homes  with  refrigera- 
tors, Texas  had  36  in  1940,  per  hundred.  To- 
day she  has  98.  Oklahoma  had  81;  today 
she   has  98.     LouUlana  had  24;    today  she 

has  98. 

The  percentage  of  farmer-owhed  occupied 
farms,  Arkansas  had  37  that  had  homeown- 
ershtp  out  of  every  100.  Today  she  had  76, 
Louisiana  had  33;  today  she  has  75.  Okla- 
homa In  1930  had  only  38  out  of  every  100 
farms  owned  by  the  man  that  lived  on  them. 
Today  not  38  in  Oklahoma,  but  80.  And 
Texas  was  38  In  1930.  and  78  today. 

So  you  can  see  the  progress  that  we  have 
made  with  the  help  of  men  that  you  have 
sent  to  Congress  In  that  period  of  20  or  30 
years  in  homeownershlp.  In  lighting  our 
homes.  In  Improving  our  standard  of  living, 
and  to  the  memory  of  that  progress  and  to 
the  determination  of  the  people  who  led  the 
way.  I  salute  vou  today. 

Our    very    first    President.    George    Wash- 
ington,   looked    at    the    vast    possibilities    of 
harnessing    our     great    rivers    and     prayed, 
"Would  God  that  we  may  have  the  wisdom 
and    the    courage    to    Improve    them."     Im- 
prove   these   rivers   as   you    have   done.     For 
years  we  Ignored  his  warning.     Reckless  ex- 
ploitation   and    ruthless    plunder    lay    waste 
the   rich   earth.     But   then   some   farsighted 
men,  men  of  every   party  and  of  every  sec- 
tion, men  like  Theodore  Roosevelt,  men  like 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  men  like  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, men  like  Robert  S.  Kerr,  men  like  Mike 
Monroney    and    your    House    delegation,    all 
began  to  act  and  to  protect  and  to  develop 
the  nnturiil  resources,  not  only  of  Oklahoma, 
but    of    rill    the   Nation,   and   the   result    has 
been  a  fuller  and  a  richer  life  for  all  of  our 
people,    and    a    much    better    life    for    those 
people  that  will  grow  up.     These  men  knew 
th.1t  conservation  was  not   a  "pork   barrel," 
that    it    was    not    make-work,    that    It    was 
not    a    giveaway.     It   was   an    Investment    In 
the    future    of    America.     It    was    the    best 
kind    of    economy.     In    this    way    we    could 
assure   our   children   the   natural   resources. 
I  remember  coming  to  Oklahoma  to  help 
dedicate  Bob  Kerr's  book.  "Land,  Wood  and 
Water,"    on    which   the   strength    of   our    Na- 
tion  and   the  prosperity  of  our  people  de- 
pended     The   Government   has    a   responsi- 
bility never  to  waste  trixpayers'  money,  but 
the    Government    also    had    a    responsibility 
never  to  waste  the  Nation's  resources.     The 
real  wasters,  the  real  spendthrifts,  are  those 
who  are  neplectlng  the  needs  of  today  and 
destroying     the     hopes     of    tomorrow.     Our 
country     Just     cannot    afford     this    kind     of 
waste. 

Only  35  years  ago  we  began  to  open  up 
the  Ohio  River  Basin.  Then  men  of  little 
vision  cried  out  against  this  as  "pork  bar- 
rel." They  were  against  this  progress.  Well, 
we  Ignored  their  warnings.  We  moved 
ahead.  Since  World  War  II  alone,  over  $21 
billion  of  new  industry  development  has 
taken  place  in  the  counties  along  the  Ohio 
and  Its  navigable  tributaries,  and  one  of 
the  great  statesmen  of  Ohio  is  here  today. 
He  not  only  participated  in  developing  the 
State  of  Ohio,  he  has  been  one  of  the  ring- 
leaders in  developing  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
I  want  to  call  his  name.  His  name  Is  the 
Honorable  Miki;  Kirwan,  Congressman  from 
the  State  of  Ohio.     Stand  up.  Mikk. 

New  Jot>8  and  new  business,  and  a  steadUy 
improving  life,  have  come  to  all  the  people 
of  the  area.  Men  like  Congressman  Kirwan 
have  not  been  content  Just  to  look  after 
their  own  State  or  their  own  secUon.  They 
have  been  men  with  national  vision.  As  a 
result  of  their  naUonal  vision  you  have  the 
monument  here  to  them  today. 

So  that  la  the  story  of  the  development 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  U  the  story 
of  the  development  of  the  Arkanaas  River 
Basin.  The  Eufaula  Dam  Is  a  key  part  <rf 
the  development  of  the  Arkanaae  River.     It 


will  provide  a  new  link  Taetween  the  South- 
weet  and  our  industrial  heartland.  It  will 
provide  relief  trom  devastating  floods  and 
give  us  electricity  to  homes  and  businesses. 
It  will  mean  new  industry,  new  Jobs,  and 
new  opjKsrtvmltles  for  the  people.  It  will 
mean  a  stronger  OklahcHna,  a  more  prosper- 
ous Oklahoma,  a  richer  Oklahoma,  and  a 
stronger  United  States. 

That  development  vrtll  go  ahead,  and  as 
President,  I  am  here  to  promise  you  that  it 
will  go  on  schedule. 

I  Just  had  to  break  my  budget  one  time 
this  year.  I  had  a  very  prudent  budget.  I 
had  $1  billion  less  in  the  budget  this  year 
than  last  year.  I  was  determined  to  keep 
it  that  way  -until  Mike  Monronzt.  Carl 
Albert.  John  McClellan.  and  all  this  bunch 
of  highjackers  from  Oklahc«na  came  down 
there  and  pounded  that  Cabinet  desk  one 
afternoon  and  It  cost  me  $14  million,  but  It 
got  your  Arkansas  River  development  back 
on  schedule. 


But  I  would  like  to  look  beyond  the  cele- 
bration of  today  to  the  challenge  of  to- 
morrow, especially  to  your  growing  need  for 
water,  for  this  is  a  land  which  knows  the 
meaning  of  water.  By  the  year  2000  more 
than  300  million  Americans  will  require  888 
billion  gallons  of  water  a  day.  This  Is  three 
times  what  vou  are  using  now.  We  cannot 
meet  that  challenge  by  looking  backward. 
We  cannot  meet  It  by  finding  things  wrong 
with  our  Govermnent.  We  cannot  meet  It 
bv  complaining. 

"  We  must  meet  it  by  dreaming  find  ex- 
ecuting those  dreams.  We  must  meet  It  by 
looking  forward  to  the  real,  and  to  the  men 
of  tomorrow.  We  must  meet  It  first  by  going 
full  speed  ahead  at  every  level  of  government 
In  the  comprehensive  development  of  otir 
river  basins.  We  cannot  approach  the  prob- 
lems of  water  conservation  and  flood  control 
and  recreation  and  navigation  on  a  piecemeal 
and  divided  basis.  We  must  develop  river 
basins  as  a  whole,  to  use  aU  of  our  resources 
while  preserving  scenic  values. 

Second,  we  must  step  up  our  efforts  to  fight 
the  destructive  cycle  of  flood  and  drought. 
We  have  Increased  flood  control  programs  by 
more  than  50  percent,  but  we  cannot  rest  on 
past  achievements  If  we  are  to  rescue  our 
land  from  the  ravages  of  natiire. 

Third,  we  must  develop  a  national  policy 
to  attack  the  pollution  of  our  water,  and 
the  pollution  of  the  air  that  we  breathe. 
This  must  require  research,  this  wUl  require 
Increased  construction  of  treatment  plants 
and  better  methods  of  control.  Polluted  wa- 
ter is  wasted  water,  and  America  cannot 
afford   such  waste. 

Fourth,  we  will  continue  to  press  ahead 
with  weather  satellites,  deep  sea  nuclear 
weather  stations,  and  other  scientific  ad- 
vances so  that  we  can  understand  the 
weather  and  so  that  we  can  become  Its  ' 
master. 

Fifth,  I  am  asking  for  early  passage  of  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  to  help  tis 
look  ahead  to  future  patterns  of  water  needs, 
to  look  ahead  to  plan  otir  projects  so  that 
supply  will  be  ready  for  demand. 

Sixth,  we  will  begin  to  draw  fresh  water 
from  the  oceans  before  very  long.  We  already 
have  plants  in  operation  that  are  converting 
salt  and  brackish  water  Into  2^  mUUon  gal- 
lons of  fresh  water  every  day,  and  within  a 
few  years  desalted  water  will  be  an  actual 
reality  for  millions  of  Americans. 

Three  things,  and  three  things  only,  stis- 
taln  life  on  this  planet.  They  are— a  thin 
layer  of  soil,  a  cover  of  atmosphere,  and  a 
llUle  rainfall.  This  is  all  that  the  good  Lord 
has  given  us  except  one  thing:  He  has  given 
VIS  a  choice  of  what  we  will  do  with  It.  We 
can  waste  it.  We  can  pollute  it.  We  can 
neglect  it.  Or  we  can  conserve  it.  and  we 
can  protect  It,  and  we  can  develop  It,  and  we 
can  pass  it  along  to  our  children,  more  prom- 
ising, more  abundant  than  we  found  It  when 
we  discovered  America. 
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I  know.  I  think,  what  your  answer  wants 
to  be.  I  think  I  know  what  you  ought  to  do 
about  It.  I  think  your  ans-wer  I*  here  In  thla 
^reat  dam  that  was  built  because  of  your 
confidence,  buUt  because  of  your  support, 
built  not  only  to  make  life  more  pleasant 
and  more  productive  and  more  prosperous 
for  you.  but  for  your  children  and  for  your 
grandchildren. 

The  Weet  was  not  settled  by  men  who 
looked  back.  It  was  not  settled  by  men 
who  caUed  a  halt  to  progress.  It  Is  not  held 
by  such  men  today.  Let  me  say  Just  one 
thing  more: 

It  was  about  10  months  ago  that  we  had  a 
great  tragedy  In  Dallas.  Tex.,  and  the  awe- 
some reeponslblllty  of  being  President  of  all 
the  people  of  this  country  fell  Into  my  lap. 
Although  I  had  spent  33  years  In  Washington 
as  a  clerk,  as  a  Congressman,  as  a  Senator, 
as  a  minority  leader,  as  a  majority  leader,  as 
Vice  President,  I  stUl  felt  Inadequate  to  the 
responsibilities  of  leading  190  million  people 
and  trying  to  provide  hope  and  leadership 
for  the  other  free  people  that  live  In  a  world 
that  Is  made  up  of  3  billions 

I  asked  for  Gtod's  help  and  for  yours.  I 
have  done  my  dead-level  best.  I  have  worked 
with  everything  that  God  gave  me.  I  have 
spent  aJl  the  energy  that  I  had.  I  have  tried 
to  be  careful  and  prudent.  I  have  tried  to  be 
fair  and  Judicious.  I  have  tried  to  be  far- 
sighted  and  fca-eslghted.  I  have  tried  to  look 
forward  and  not  backward.  I  have  tried  to 
develop  the  land  that  I  would  be  proud  of, 
and  my  children  would  enjoy  living  In.  I 
found  that  we  had  much  to  preserve  and 
much  to  protect. 

We  have  the  greatest  system  of  government 
In  all  the  world.  We  have  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  of  any  people  anywhere.  We 
have  a  minimum  wage  that  says  to  our  work- 
ers they  must  pay  you  this  minimum  and 
they  must  work  you  this  maximum,  and  in 
Just  the  short  period  that  I  have  been  In  Con- 
gress we  have  gone  from  25  cents  mlnlmiun 
to  11.25  minimum.  Just  the  short  time  I 
have  been  there  we  are  working  less  hours 
per  day  and  less  days  per  week,  and  less 
weeks  per  year.  We  have  more  time  for  rec- 
reation, more  time  for  the  luxuries  of  life 
than  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  had,  to 
come  out  to  lakes  like  this  and  dams  like  this. 

We  have  a  social  security  system  that  will 
give  us  a  modicum  of  Income  when  we  reach 
our  maturity  and  are  no  longer  able  to  stay 
In  the  labor  market.  We  are  proud  of  the 
farm  programs  that  we  have  had  that  have 
raised  the  Income  of  our  tenant  farmers, 
that  have  raised  our  homeownershlp,  that 
have  brought  us  rural  electrlflcatloh.  I  flew 
over  this  afternoon  from  Muskogee  and 
looked  at  all  the  little  ponds  that  were  filled 
with  water  that  had  been  buUt  here  In  Just 
the  last  few  years.  I  said  to  Senator  Mon- 
aoNET  he  must  be  mighty  proud  of  the  efforts 
that  he  and  other  Congressmen  from  Okla- 
homa had  made  because  that  was  a  tribute 
not  only  to  them,  but  to  their  people,  that 
they  had  made  this  soil  better,  through  their 
own  efforts. 

Well,  there  are  voices  that  have  questioned 
me  about  minimum  wage.  When  I  voted 
for  the  first  bill  it  was  26  cents  an  hour, 
and  they  told  me  It  would  ruin  me  and 
they  said  It  would  ruin  the  labor  organiza- 
tions, too,  but  we  are  all  here,  and  It  looks 
to  me  like  we  are  doing  better  at  $1  25  than 
we  were   at  25  cents 

I  remember  before  I  was  elected  when 
I  was  Just  a  kid  secretary  talking  to  my 
Congressman  about  voting  for  social  security, 
and  I  heard  all  the  scare  arguments  and 
all  the  fright  that  they  tried  to  put  into 
men.  They  said  It  Is  socialistic.  It  Is  com- 
pulsory. It  Is  evil.  It  win  destroy  our  form 
of  government.  I  think  we  are  better  for 
It.  I  think  we  are  stronger  for  It.  I  think 
we  are  richer  for  It.  I  don't  think  many 
people  would  like  to  do  away  with  either 
our  minimum    wage   or  our   social  security. 

As  your  President,  I  deal  every  day  with 


the  {H-oblems  that  affect  your  freedom  and 
affect  the  peace  of  the  world.  Those  prob- 
lems may  be  remote  from  this  peaceful  site 
out  here  thU  afternoon.  Not  many  o*  you 
get  waked  up  In  the  night  about  Cyprus, 
of  Zcuizlbar,  or  Vietnam,  but  I  never  send 
a  reconnaissance  mission  out  abtfut  11 
o'clock,  with  our  planes  and  our  boys  guid- 
ing them  to  take  a  look  at  what  Is  develop- 
ing, and  realize  they  have  to  be  back  at  3:30 
In  the  morning,  but  what  promptly  at  3:25 
I  wake  up  without  an  alarm  clock,  because 
I  want  to  be  sure  my  boys  got  back,  and 
sometimes  they  don't  come  back.  There 
are  those  that  say  you  ought  to  go  North 
and  drop  bombs,  to  try  to  wipe  out  the 
supply  lines,  and  they  think  that  would 
escalate  the  war. 

We  don't  want  our  American  boys  to  do  the 
fighting  for  Asian  boys.  We  dont  want  to 
get  Involved  In  a  nation  with  700  million 
people  and  get  tied  down  in  a  land  war  in 
Asia.  There  sire  some  that  say  we  ought  to 
go  south  and  get  out  and  come  home,  but 
we  don't  like  to  break  our  treaties  and  we 
don't  like  to  walk  off  and  leave  people  who 
are  searching  for  freedom,  and  suffering  to 
obtain  It,  and  walk  out  on  them.  We  re- 
member when  we  wanted  our  freedctn  from 
Great  Britain,  and  we  remember  the  people 
that  helped  us  with  It.  and  we'll  never  forget 
them.  So  we  don't  want  to  run  out  on 
them. 

So  what  are  we  doing?  We're  staying  there 
and  supplying  them  with  some  of  the  things 
that  we  have,  some  of  the  things  that  the 
richest,  most  powerful  nation  In  the  world 
has  developed.  We  have  some  tanks,  some 
planes,  and  some  helicopters.  We  have  20,000 
men  out  there  advising  and  helping  them, 
and  we're  hoping  that  some  way,  somehow, 
these  people  that  are  Invading  them  and 
trying  to  envelop  them  and  trying  to  take 
their  freedom  away  from  tkem  will  some  day 
decide  that  It's  not  worth  the  price  and  they 
will  leave  their  neighbors  alone  and  we  can 
have  peace  in  the  world.  But  we  are  not 
about  to  start  another  war  and  we're  not 
about  to  run  away  from  where  we  are. 

Now,  our  hopes  for  the  future,  our  hopes 
for  peace,  rest  on  our  strength,  and  I  can 
look  you  In  the  eye  and  I  tell  you  In  truth 
and  sincerity  today  that  we  are  better  pre- 
pared than  we  have  ever  been  prepared  In 
our  lifetime,  and  we  are  prepared  because  of 
the  strength  that  you  are  building  here  and 
the  qualities  that  you  bring  to  your  work. 
I  ask  each  of  you  to  look  back  to  your 
own  lives.  Remember  not  too  far  back. 
Just  look  at  the  1930's  that  I  was  talking 
about  a  moment  ago,  or  the  early  IMO's,  and 
see  tf  there  are  any  of  you.  If  there's  one 
among  you,  who  are  better  clothed,  doesn't 
make  more  money,  doesn't  pay  more  taxes 
and  doesn't  live  In  a  stronger,  a  richer,  a 
better,  and  finer  nation. 

Now,  what  we  have  In  the  future  and  how 
we  rank  In  the  world  will  depend  largely  up- 
on you  people.  If  you  Invited  me  down  here 
this  afternoon  and  expected  me  to  tell  you 
all  that  was  wrong  with  your  country,  and 
how  we  have  failed,  and  how  everything  was 
In  a  mess,  then  you  invited  the  wrong  fel- 
low. Today  we  have  more  fellows  working 
than  we've  ever  had  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  They're  living  In  better 
homes,  they're  eating  better  food  and  more 
of  It.  They  are  wearing  better  clothes,  they 
are  driving  better  automobiles,  they  have 
got  more  savings,  they  have  got  higher  wages, 
they  have  got  better  income,  their  children 
are  better  educated,  their  health  Is  better, 
their  doctors  are  better,  their  hospitals  are 
better,  they  have  more  of  the  pleasures  of 
life. 

The  streng^th  of  America  today,  the 
Strength  of  America  In  the  years  to  come, 
will  depend  upon  you  and  you  must  build 
that  strength,  because  It  depends  upon  the 
vision  of  the  people,  and  on  their  willing- 
ness to  look  to  the  future  and  not  to  the 
past.    Herel  your  look  at  the  future     That's 


what  you  dreamed,  that's  what  you  want, 
that's  what  you  have.  Arent  you  proud  of 
Cklahcsna?     I  am. 

If  any  of  you  have  nutrtyr  comple.xes.  you 
are  going  to  be  disappointed.  If  any  of  you 
are  distressed  and  depressed  with  yourself 
and  expect  me  to  come  down  here  and  feel 
sorry  for  you.  you  are  going  to  be  disap- 
pointed. I'm  proud  of  you.  I  recognize 
what  you  have  done  I  recognize  what  thla 
Government  has  done  with  your  help,  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  we  not  only  have  much  to 
preserve  and  much  to  protect,  but  we  have 
much  to  learn. 

If  you  will  Just  go  back  to  the  Good  Book 
and  practice  some  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Lord,  If  we  will  Jvist  follow  the  Golden  Rule 
and  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  them 
do  unto  us.  If  we  Just  engage  In  a  lit- 
tle Introspection  and  look  where  we  were 
and  where  we  are.  we  wont  be  unhappy 
very  long  We  won't  feel  sorry  for  ourselves 
very  long. 

We  have  done  mighty  well.  We  have  a  lot 
to  be  thankful  for.  and  one  of  the  things 
that  I  am  thankful  for  at  present  Is  the 
prayers  and  the  support  and  the  good  will 
and  the  faith  of  God-fearing  men  and 
women  like  you.  and  like  this  great  delega- 
tion that  you  sent  there  to  help  me.  We 
are  not  out  of  the  woods.  Bome  of  our 
friends  talk  about  a  crisis  a  week.  Well, 
sometimes  I  don't  think  they  know  much 
about  the  Government  until  we  have  a  crisis 
a  day  and  a  crisis  an  hour,  and  we're  always 
having  cri'^es.  But  we're  not  going  to  be 
crybabies.  We're  golikg  to  stand  up  like 
men  and  face  them,  and  we're  going  to  win. 

We're  going  to  win  because  we  have  faltb 
and  because  we  have  the  support  of  people 
and  because  we're  builders  and  because  we 
look  forward  to  leaving  this  world  a  better 
place   than   we  found   It. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  us  here.  I  wish 
I  could  stay  all  day.  but  I  have  two  other 
engagements  along  the  rocul  down  here  In 
Arkansas  and  back  in  Texas  tonight,  but  if 
you  will  Invite  me  baok  sometime,  I'll  bring 
my  boat  and  we'll  have  a  good  sail  together. 

Thank  you. 


DcTelopinf  an  American  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHDfOTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30. 1964 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  previously  obtained, 
I  offer  for  printing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  September 
26  issue  of  the  Marine  Digest.  The  edi- 
torial points  up  the  critical  importance 
of  our  developing  an  American  Mer- 
chant Marine: 

Rack  fob  World  Trade  Routes 

Now  and  then  we  read  of  Soviet  plans  for 
developing  her  merchant  marine  as  part  of 
her  ultimate  goal  of  world  economic  domi- 
nation. But.  very  few  of  us  have  any  realiza- 
tion of  how  great  her  ambition  Is  In  this 
area  and  how  she  Intends  to  bring  It  to 
reality. 

Writing  In  the  September  Issue  of  the 
Atlantic.  Hanson  W  Baldwin,  long  the  mili- 
tary editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  tells  the 
story  as  he  see*  It  under  the  grim  title  "Red 
mag  Over  the  Seven  Seas."  After  citing  a 
wealth  of  facts  and  figures,  he  says  this: 
"The  startling  objective  of  the  Soviet  marl- 
time  program  Is  a  seagoing  merchant  naarlne 
totaling  somewhere  between  20  million  and 


77  million  tons  of  shipping  in  the   1975-80 
period,    the    largest    maritime    fleet    In    the 

world." 

Then,  later  in  his  article,  after  presenting 
more  impressive  sets  of  figures,  he  writes: 
"There  can  be  only  one  major  reason  for  such 
grandiose  alms.  Russia,  already  trading  with 
some  60  foreign  countries.  Is  engaged  in  a 
race    to    capture    the    trade    routes    of    the 

world" 

Mr  Baldwin  is  somewhat  critical  of  our 
own  merchant  marine  In  certain  aspecte. 
But  the  controversies  such  criticisms  arouse 
must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  overall 
need  and  problem.  The  war  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  free  world  Is  being 
fought  with  economic  weajxma,  and  In  all 
probability  it  will  conUnue  to  be — neither 
power  seeks  to  raze  the  globe.  In  this  war, 
ovir  merchant  marine  is  a  vital  and  basic 
wea{)on.  The  use  we  make  of  It — €U3d  the 
support  we  give  it — will  have  much  to  do 
with  our  ability  to  meet  the  determined 
Soviet  challenge.  For,  sis  Mr.  Baldwin  writes 
at  the  end,  "Soviet  wings  over  the  seas  cast 
a  shadow  over  tomorrow  •  •  •  Russia's  chal- 
lenge already  Is  formidable,  and  It  will  grow." 
And  that  is  why  the  United  States  must  do 
all  in  Its  power  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
a  second-to-none  merchant  marine. 


Dnke  Endowment  40di  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOtrrH    CAROLIN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  30.  1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  hear  a  magnificent  address 
by  Henry  C.  Alexander,  chairman  of  the 
Jjoard.  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  at 
the  Duke  Eiidowment  40th  Anniversary 
Banquet,  Charlotte  Country  Club, 
ChEU-lotte.  N.C..  on  Thursday,  September 
24,  1964.  I  commend  this  timely  and 
superb  address  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  this  Nation : 

Address  bt  Henrt  C.  Alexander,  Chadiman 
OF  THE  Board,  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Co..     AT     THE     Duke     Endowment     40th 

ANNrVERSART  BANQUET,  CHARLOTTE  COUN- 
TRY CLtTB,  Charlotte,  N.C,  Thursday, 
September  24,  1064 


Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Cocke,  Governor  San- 
ford,  Governor  Russell,  Mayor  Brookshire. 
Mrs  Semans — beloved  by  her  fellow  trustees 
of  the  Duke  Endowment  and  by  all  her 
friends  as  "Little  Mary  "—ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  tonight 
for  a  nimiber  of  reasons.  One  Is  my  greet 
resj>ect  for  James  Buchanan  Duke,  a  pioneer 
of  American  industry  and  of  American 
philanthropy.  In  a  very  real  sense,  he  Is 
the  guest  of  honor  here  tonight.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  Join  a  group  of  friends 
;ii>d  .admirers  of  Mr  Duke,  and  of  the  enter- 
prises and  institutions  that  are  even  today 
the  best  witness  to  his  achievements. 

It  is  an  honor  to  be  Introduced  by  Norman 
Cocke.  He  and  his  very  able  successor  at 
the  helm  of  Duke  Power  Co  .  BUI  McGulre. 
have  had  a  large  part  in  fulfilling  the  great 
.mibitlons  which  Mr.  Dukp  cherished  for  that 
company  and  for  this  entire  area. 

My  heart  is  gladdened  by  the  opportunity 
this  occasion  affords  me.  a  Southerner  by 
birth,  to  come  to  this  beautiful  and  charm- 
ing city  once  again.  .Ancestors  of  mine 
once  lived  here,  so  I  have  a  warm  feeling 
for   Charlotte   and    Mecklenburg    County. 

Those  of  you  who  have  studied  the  history 
of    the    Mecklenburg    Declaration    of    Inde- 


pendence may  recaU  that  six  men  bearing 
the  name  Alexander  were  among  the  signers. 
Some  ot  the  Alexander  family  later  moved 
on  from  Mecklenburg  County  Into  Tennes- 
see. As  a  descendant  of  that  branch  of  the 
family,  I  can  assure  you  that  they  carried 
with  them,  and  handed  down,  a  deep  pride 
that  they  had  been  here  and  had  Joined  in 
that  bold  stroke  for  freedom. 

I  do  not  wish  to  add  further  confusion 
or  controversy  to  the  scholarship  surround- 
ing the  Mecklenburg  declaration,  but  I  am 
tempted  to  share  with  you  a  bit  of  family 
legend  No  scrap  of  historical  evidence  sup- 
poru  it.  and  I  volunteer  It  here,  not  as 
part  of  the  Mecklenburg  chapter  In  Amer- 
ican history,  but  only  as  a  matter  of  fair 
warning  to  this  audience. 

This  family  legend  has  it  that  after  the 
declaration  was  signed  on  that  Friday  night 
In  May  of  1775.  one  of  the  Alexanders 
was  chosen  to  ride  with  a  copy  of  It  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  the  second  Continental  Con- 
gress was  In  session.  At  that  point  the 
legend  trails  off  Into  anticlimax.  He  did 
not  get  to  Philadelphia.  In  fact,  he  was 
never  heard  from  again. 

In  the  privacy  of  the  family  we  sometimes 
speculate  as  to  what  fate  may  have  befallen 
him  Perhaps  Indians,  perhaps  Tories  or 
British,  perhaps  a  wrong  turn  In  the  road. 
But  the  real  moral  of  this  little  piece  of 
family  folklore  may  be  that.  If  you  want 
a  message  delivered,  you  ought  not  to  pick 
an  Alexander  to  do  It.  That  may  also  be 
the  conclusion  you  will  reach  before  I  have 
finished  my  remarks  here  this  evening. 

Another  reason  I  am  happy  to  be  here  Is 
that  I  have  come  at  the  Invitation  of  my 
good  friend,  Tom  Perkins.  Tom,  as  a  director 
of  the  bank  where  I  work,  is  one  of  my 
bosses,  and  It  la  always  pleasant  to  receive 
an  Invitation   from  the  boss. 

Twelve  years  ago  your  own  Dr.  Rankin  gave 
an  address  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Duke.  He  had 
been  an  Intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Duke  for  many 
years  and  was  closely  connected  with  the 
Duke  Endovraient  from  Its  beginnings.  Still 
he  felt  obligated  to  open  his  memorable  trib- 
ute with  an  expression  of  personal  modesty 
which  Is  a  classic.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
it  Telling  how  he  had  come  to  accept  the 
invitation  to  make  the  speech,  he  used  these 
words: 

"The  trite  warning  that  contrasts  the  im- 
petuosity of  fools  with  the  circumspection  of 
angels  rang  the  bell  of  caution  In  the  belfry 
of  my  cranium  when  the  Importunities  of 
overconfident  friends  prevailed  over  sounder 
Judgment  and  accumulated  experience." 

You  may  soon  wish  that.  In  similar  cir- 
cumstances, I  had  been  more  circumspect 
and  less  impetuous. 

The  occasion  that  draws  us  here  Is  the 
40th  anniversary  of  a  remarkable  creation, 
the  work  of  a  most  remarkable  man.  Many 
of  you  know  far  more  about  the  Duke  Endow- 
ment than  I  can  hope  to  learn,  for  you  have 
seen  in  your  own  communities  the  flow  of 
benefits  which  it  generates.  I  would  not  pre- 
sume to  recite  to  you  the  details  of  this 
unique  legacy.  Nor  am  I  qualified  to  enumer- 
ate the  ways  in  which  James  IXike's  business 
genius,  through  the  enterprises  he  btillt.  has 
continued  to  invigorate  and  enrich  this  vital 
Southeast  As  an  example,  the  Duke  Power 
Co  is  spending  $70  million  to  expand  and 
Improve  Its  facilities  this  year.  This  Is  seed 
money  for  further  economic  growth  through- 
out the  Piedmont  area.  It  represents  the 
same  kind  of  constructive  foresight  that  the 
company's  founder  displayed  so  consistently 
throughout  his  business  career. 

We  all  know  that  Mr.  Duke  set  out  early 
in  life  to  make  a  great  forttine,  and  that  he 
succeeded  admirably.  Throughout  his  life, 
however,  he  made  It  quite  plain  that,  to  him, 
wealth  was  less  an  end  than  a  means.  The 
keynote  of  his  financial  philosophy  was  that 
money  should  serve  men,  not  the  other  way 
around. 


No  episode  from  his  life  Isetter  lUtistratee 
his  eesentlal  qualities  than  one  that  oc- 
curred very  late  In  his  life — In  his  last  year. 
In  fact,  and  during  his  last  visit  to  this  city. 
It  was  the  summer  of  1926.  This  area  was 
suffering  a  severe  drought.  Water  was  low 
In  the  Catawba  and  the  other  rivers  that 
drove  the  hydroelectric  plants  of  the  Duke 
Power  Co  Factories  shut  down,  or  ran  on 
short  hours.  Men  were  laid  off  their  Jobs. 
Whole  towns  and  industries  were  afTected. 

Mr.  Duke  had  planted  his  powerful  tiu"- 
blnes  on  those  streams  in  the  confidence 
that  they  would  be  an  unfailing  source  of 
energy  to  the  communities  they  served.  Un- 
til that  terribly  dry  summer,  they  had  Justi- 
fied his  faith.  But  now  they  were  faltering 
and  he  decided  scwnethlng  must  be  done. 

With  characteristic  decisiveness,  while  he 
was  In  Charlotte  that  July,  he  determined  to 
build  enough  steam  generating  plants  to  In- 
sure an  ample  supply  of  electricity  If  water 
power  shoxild  ever  fall  again. 

At  age  68,  he  threw  himself  Into  this  proj- 
ect with  the  same  energy  and  dedication  he 
had  brought  to  bear  on  problems  throughout 
his  life.  On  his  orders,  sites  were  selected, 
engineers  were  put  to  work  surveying  and 
designing,  financing  was  provided,  and  plans 
were  drawn. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  he  was  stricken  with 
a  severe  Illness.  Confined  to  his  bed  \mder 
the  constant  care  of  doctot»  and  nurses,  he 
Insisted  on  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the 
major  work  he  had  launched.  Finally, 
against  all  orders  of  his  doctors,  he  sum- 
moned to  his  sickroom  the  engineers  and 
company  officials— -all  tiie  key  people  con- 
cerned with  the  project.  He  went  over  their 
plans  and  figures  In  detail.  When  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  plans  were  sound,  that  they 
met  the  need  he  had  seen,  he  gave  the  order 
to  go  ahead  at  ftill  speed. 

That  was  the  kind  of  man  Mr.  Duke  was. 
His  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  oommxinlty 
would  not  let  him  rest,  even  In  sickness  and 
pain,  untU  he  knew  that  the  necessary  was 
going  to  be  done. 

When  Mr.  Duke  died,  that  same  year,  he 
was  saluted  In  hundreds  of  newspapers  In  all 
parts  of  the  covmtry.  The  New  York  Herald 
Trlbtme  pointed  out  that  he  had  been  a 
benefactor  to  his  native  State  in  "a  double 
sense." 

First,  the  editors  noted,  he  contributed  to 
Its  growth  and  prosperity  through  his 
achievements  as  a  businessman.  Second,  he 
turned  back  a  large  share  of  his  wealth  to 
give  the  State  trained  leaders  In  the  learned 
professions  and  to  help  people  help  them- 
selves in  many  other  ways. 

He  was,  In  other  words,  a  double-barreled 
philanthropist.  And  the  volleys  he  fired  from 
both  barreU  have  t>een  and  stlU  are  heard 
not  only  In  his  native  State  but  around  the 
world.  Both  his  business  life  and  his  bene- 
factions were  aimed  at  the  goal  which  always 
seemed  his  first  concern — the  Improvement 
of  human  resources.  He  sought  always  to 
make  the  most  of  men  and  to  help  men  make 
the  most  of  themselves. 

Tonight  we  mark  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  Instrument  he  created  to  give  continu- 
ity and  permanence  to  the  work  he  had  be- 
gun. The  mere  statistics  of  those  40  years 
can  only  hint  at  the  thrust  of  the  force  he 
set  in  motion — grants  totaling  $125  million 
to  four  splendid  Institutions  of  learning: 
Duke  University,  Furman  University.  David- 
son College,  and  Johnson  C.  Smith  Univer- 
sity; «59  million  to  churches,  hospitals,  and 
child-care  InstltuUons  In  the  Carollnas:  Si  4 
million  to  retired  clergymen  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

These  are  only  figures  To  understand 
what  they  mean,  we  have  to  look  at  them  in 
the  terms  James  Duke  always  had  upper- 
most In  his  mind— hiunan  terms.  We  have 
to  think  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  people  whose  lives,  In  one  way  or  another. 
have  been  touched  by  this  constructive  force. 
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We  have  to  consider  the  minds  that  have 
t>«en  enriched,  the  lives  that  have  been 
saved,  the  pain  that  has  been  eaficd.  Who,  I 
would  aak.  can  draw  up  kd.  earnings  state- 
ment or  a  balance  sheet  that  would  ade- 
quately set  forth  the  scope  of  the  enterprise 
conceived  and  launched  by  this  Inspired 
man? 

Perhaps  none  of  us  can  hope  In  these  days 
to  follow  Mr.  Duke's  exiunple  on  the  scale 
whlcli  he  set.  All  of  us  who  respect  the  same 
values  that  he  cherished,  however,  can  serve 
them  In  a  way  appropriate  to  this  time. 
Over  and  above  what  each  of  us  may  be  able 
to  give  of  personal  means.  I  believe  there  Is 
a  question  that  demands  our  urgent  con- 
sideration. What  Is  to  be  the  future  place 
of  private  giving  within  the  total  humani- 
tarian effort  In  this  country? 

In  the  40  years  since  the  esUiblishment  of 
the  Duke  Endowment,  the  amount  of  private 
charitable  giving  In  this  country  -  including 
gifts  to  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  and  all 
kinds  of  welfare  activities — has  risen  from 
about  •!  billion  to  about  $10  billion  per 
year. 

This  is  very  Impressive  growth  alxjut  a 
»00  percent  Increase.  However,  let  us  com- 
pare It  with  the  Increase  that  hus  occurred 
In  the  annual  expenditure  for  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare  by  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Here  the  growth  has  been  from  about 
$3  bUIlon  La  1924  to  about  $65  billion  this 
year — a  rise  of  more  than  2.000  percent. 

I  suggest  we  should  not  be  hasty  In  de- 
ploring the  sheer  size  of  this  figure  for 
public  expenditure.  It  would  take  a  good 
de<J  of  analysis,  which  I  have  not  performed, 
to  support  a  Judgment  that  the  amount 
■pent  Is  too  large.  Some  programs  may  be 
questionable,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
things  that  Oovemment  does  In  this  field 
seem  to  be  things  that  people  want  done 
and  are  willing  to  supfxjrt  with  their  tax 
money.  About  one-third  of  the  total,  for  ex- 
ample, goes  for  public  education,  an  invest- 
ment with  which  not  many  are  likely  to 
quarrel. 

I  do  believe,  however,  we  should  be  uneasy 
that  public  philanthropy  Is  growing  so  much 
(acter  than  private.  In  recent  years  we  have 
seen  Government  agencies  assume  a  major 
role  In  health  research.  We  have  watched 
enrollments  In  tax-supported  colleges  and 
universities  prees  past  those  in  private  In- 
stitutions, even  while  private  and  corporate 
giving  to  higher  education  has  been  increas- 
ing very  sharply.  We  hear  expert  projections 
which  susgeat  that,  by  the  end  of  this  de- 
cade, nearly  three- fourths  of  all  college  and 
university  students  may  be  enrolled  in  tax- 
supported  schools 

Is  this  trend.  In  education  and  elsewhere. 
heading  toward  monopoly?  Will  govern- 
ment's growth  In  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare reduce  private  philanthropy  to  an  In- 
consequential role  In  those  fields,  or  force 
It  out  of  them  althogether?  Thus  far,  pri- 
vate and  tax-supported  institutions  have 
proved  able  to  exist  side  by  side.  I  hope  this 
will  continue  to  be  so.  But.  we  must  admit. 
In  most  Instances  that  come  to  mind  the 
private  sector  Is  now  far  smaller  than  the 
public. 

Why  should  we  be  concerned  about  main- 
taining a  duality  In  these  matters?  Why  do 
we  need  private  philanthropy  when  govern- 
ment appears  so  willing  to  take  on  all  re- 
sponsibilities and  simply  levy  taxes  to  meet 
the  coet?  Wouldn't  this  be  much  simpler. 
and  HKN-e  efficient,  than  the  splintered,  frag- 
mented multitude  of  private  agencies,  with 
all  the  sigonlzing,  duplicative  fundralslng 
they  go  through  year  after  year? 

The  strongest  answer  to  these  questions 
Is  that  we  need  private  institutions  In  the 
fields  of  health,  education,  and  welfare  to 
provide  leadership,  encourage  Innovation, 
and  guard  the  standards  of  quality  In  the 
administration  of  humanitarian  measures. 
We  need  them  also  to  keep  the  human  qual- 


ity of  charity  Itself  from  succumbing  to  the 
dead  hand  of  government  control. 

If  generosity  were  ever  to  become  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  state,  a  part  of  the  human 
spirit  would  die.  Many  of  those  who  need 
help  would  be  less  humanely  aided.  Those 
who  gladly  give  help  would  be  less  humanly 
ennobled.  When  all  giving  Is  to  the  tax  col- 
lector, and  all  receiving  is  from  some  official 
bureau,  the  meaning  will  have  gone  out  of 
being  one's  brother's  keeper  This  Is  re- 
pulsive to  every  tradition  of  mutual  help 
that  has  come  to  us  from  the  earliest  days  of 
this  country  It  Is  hard  to  imagine  it  could 
ever  happen  here. 

Yet  we  would  be  foolish  to  ignore  a  cam- 
paign of  pressure  that  presently  Is  trying 
to  put  private  giving  on  tlie  defensive.  This 
Is  the  aggressive  drive  that  is  being  waged 
against  features  of  the  tax  law  specifically 
designed  to  encourage  private  charitable  en- 
deavors. The  theme  of  thl.s  attack  Is  that 
charitable  trusts  and  fouiulalloiis,  by  their 
tax  exemption,  are  depriving  the  Government 
of  dollars   rightfully   belonging  to   it. 

Proposals  have  been  made  in  Congre.s-s 
that  would  seriously  retard  the  ability  of 
Individuals  and  corp<:)ratlons  to  support 
charitable  and  educational  causes  The.''.e 
proposals  appear  U;  rest  on  a  belief  that  any 
charitable  contribution,  by  giving  rise  to  a 
tax  reduction,  takes  money  away  from  all 
taxpayers;  and  that  tax  exemption  for  the 
Income  of  charitable  foundations  does  the 
same  thing. 

This  argument  completely  overlooks  two 
facts.  First,  it  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
donor  gives  up  the  full  value  of  his  contri- 
bution. Even  If  he  is  in  the  highest  U\x 
bracket,  the  gift  still  represents  a  net  cost 
to  him.  Whatever  the  tax  consequences,  he 
Is  poorer  In  nwiterlal  terms — after  making 
It  than  he  was  before.  In  spite  of  the  folk- 
lore that  has  t>een  woven  about  this  subject, 
you  cannot   make   money  by  giving  It  away. 

Second,  and  more  Important,  it  overlooks 
the  fact  that  a  person  or  company  making 
a  charitable  contribution  is  giving  society 
a  greater  amount  than  l.s  lost  to  the  public 
treasury  through  the  tax  deduction.  In  the 
case  of  Income  earned  by  a  charitable  foun- 
dation, the  benefit  to  society  from  the  use 
of  that  Income  at  least  offsets — and  very 
often  exceeds  the  loss  to  the  pxiblic  through 
the  tax  exemption. 

This,  of  c<5UrBe.  Is  the  rea.'son  why  the  tax 
law  provides  deductibility  for  contributions 
and  exemption  for  charitable  foundations. 
With  income  tax  rates  a.s  high  as  they  are. 
private  philanthropy  woTild  be  doomed  If 
the  law  did  not  do  so.  Any  attack  on  this 
principle  is  a  direct  attack  on  the  whole  con- 
cept of  voluntary  support  of  humanitarian 
works. 

Tliere  are,  undeniably,  abuses  of  tax  ex- 
emption among  foundations.  But  the  solu- 
tion to  that  Is  not  to  peiialize  all  founda- 
tions or.  as  has  been  reconunended.  to  8u.'>- 
pend  the  establishment  of  new  ones.  If  the 
present  law  Is  being  violated,  the  offenders 
can  and  should  be  puiUshod  and  the  im- 
proper practices  stopped.  If  the  law  luis 
loopholes,  they  can  be  closed  by  settlni^ 
standards  more  rigorously  to  Insure  that  a 
foundation's  purpose  is  truly  and  legiti- 
mately philanthropic  if  It  is  to  qualify  for 
exemption.  It  is  not  necps.sary  to  chop  down 
the  tree  to  get  rid  of  the  bad  branches. 

In  marking  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
Duke  endowment.  I  have  so  far  asked  you  to 
turn  your  attention  back  to  beginnings,  to 
review  briefly  events  and  accomplishments 
that  have  filled  the  Intervening  years,  and 
to  look  about  at  some  features  of  the  cur- 
rent scene.  On  a  40th  anniversary,  I  believe 
It  is  Inevitable  that  we  also  look  forward  and 
Indulge  In  some  conjecture  as  to  how  things 
may  appear  when  the  Duke  endowment  com- 
pletes Its  50th  year. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  thing  to  predict  that 
far  Into  the  future  Is  that  the  four  educa- 


tional institutions  which  principally  bene- 
fit from  the  endowment  will  have  gone 
through  a  period  of  challenge  unlike  any- 
thing In  their  long  and  distinguished  pasts. 
The  educational  demands  of  our  society  and 
our  economy  are  rising  rapidly.  James  Duke 
made  tlie  meeting  of  needs  a  guldepoet  of 
his  life,  and  it  Is  fitting  that  his  benefactions 
will  be  helping  these  four  schools  resp>ond  to 
the   Nations  educ.itlonal   needs. 

It  Is  d^ingerous  to  project  figures  in  a 
straight  line,  but  If  allocations  of  the  endow- 
ment are  continued  at  the  1963  level,  almost 
$100  million  will  go  to  the  four  schools  be- 
tween now  and  the  golden  anniversary  in 
1974.  On  the  siime  assumption,  some  $40 
million  will  go  to  hospitals  and  child-care 
institutions  in  the  Carolinas. 

The  pr(*;pect  of  receiving  benefactions  on 
such  a  scale  places  a  heavy  responsibility  on 
these  major  beneficiaries  of  the  endowment. 
They  must  be  sure  their  Institutions  are 
prepared  to  utilize  the  funds  with  maximum 
effect  At  the  same  time  they  must  avoid 
the  too-comfortable  complacency  that  may 
result  when  support  is  assured.  Wisely,  the 
trustees  of  the  endowment  have  established 
a  committee  on  educational  Institutions  to 
deal  specincally  with  these  problems. 

The  dominant  purpose  of  Mr.  Duke's  gen- 
erosity— his  Insl'tt'nce  on  helping  men 
to  help  themselves  has  a  special  meaning  for 
the  years  of  this  coming  decade.  We  are  in 
an  age  of  brinmiing  prosperity  for  our  Nation 
a.s  a  whole,  but  of  increasing  uncertainty  for 
many  individuals  in  our  society.  The  onrush 
of  science  and  technology  Is  changing  the 
ways  of  work  Some  have  lost  thslr  Jobs  as 
a  result;  others  fear  they  ars  going  to  be 
displaced  And  there  la  general  concern  as 
t<j  the  avai;:;bil;ty  of  work  for  the  waves  of 
young  people  wlio  will  be  coming  Into  the 
labor  force  each  year. 

We  hear  with  increasing  frequency  the  sug- 
gestion that  automation  Is  going  to  make 
uncniployme.t  a  permanent  problem  of 
steadily  growing  proportions.  The  only  al- 
tern.atives  oix-n  to  us.  according  to  this  view, 
are  either  to  hold  back  the  pace  of  tech- 
nological change  by  artificial  curbs,  or  to 
"settle  up"  with  unemployment  by  breaking 
the  connection  between  income  and  work  and 
guaranteeing  an  annual  payment  to  everyone. 

I  instinctively  feel  that  these  are  counsels 
of  desperation,  and  that  they  are  wrong. 
Automatlen  ha.s  not  yet  shown  Itself  to  be 
essentially  dlfforent  from  the  process  of 
change  that  ha.s  continuously  transformed 
American  lndu.«-try  over  the  past  century. 
Every  major  Improvement  In  productive  proc- 
es.ses  Wits  deplored  In  Its  time  as  a  destroyer 
of  Jobs.  Earh  time  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
creator  of  more  Jobs  than  it  had  eliminated. 
I  am  not  yet  ready  to  give  up  faith  in  the 
proml.se    of    progress 

With  progress,  however,  come  problems  of 
adju-stment  and  adaptation.  Institutions 
supported  by  private  philanthropy  can  help 
solve  tho.'c  problems  and  alleviate  the  hard- 
.shlps  they  may  cause  In  particular  cases 

As  a  member  of  the  business  community.  I 
would  stress  that  business  too  must  be  con- 
ctrned  with  the  social  problems  that  result 
from  rapid  tech-iologlcal  progress.  Just  lis  it 
cannot  leave  them  all  to  government,  it  can- 
not simply  dump  the  problems  into  the  laps 
of  private  philanthropic  institutions  along 
with  a  financial  handout  and  be  on  its  way 
without  concern  It  must  turn  its  own  best 
minds  and  talents  to  the  working-out  of  dif- 
ficult new  adjustments,  because  these  are 
business  problems  as  well  as  social  ones. 

This,  I  think,  was  the  business  philosophy 
of  James  Buchanan  Duke.  With  It  he  earned 
brilliant  success  In  his  lifetime.  Faithful  to 
it,  the  endowment  he  created  has  earned 
brilliant  success  In  his  memory.  The  lesson 
he  taught  is  one  we  all  need  to  study  and 
learn. 

Thank   you. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  viaciKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29.  1964 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  continue  at  this  point  the  presen- 
tation of  material  from  the  important 
study  of  the  strategy  of  international 
communism  as  presented  by  the  standing 
Cojnmittee  on  Education  Against  Com- 
munism of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion under  the  title  "Peaceful  Coexist- 
ence: A  Communist  Blueprint  for  Vic- 
tory." as  follows: 

Khrushchev  feels  that  the  West  for  some 
reason  deliberately  misunderstands  the  na- 
ture of  petkceful  coexistence,  and  stresses 
that,  whether  or  not  we  understand  It,  com- 
munism will  continue  to  attack: 

"In  the  West  they  do  not  want,  or  at  least 
pretend  the/  do  not  want  to  understand, 
that  peaceful  coexistence  between  states 
with  differing  social  systems  does  not  mean 
peaceful  coexistence  In  Ideology.  •  •  •  We 
Communists  have  never  accepted  and  never 
will  accept  the  Idea  of  peaceful  coexistence 
In  Ideologies.  There  can  be  no  compromise 
here.  •  •  •  In  this  grim  struggle  between 
two  uncomprocnlslng  Ideologies,  the  socialist 
and  the  bourgeois,  which  Is  underway  in  the 
world,  and  no  one  will  deny  this,  we  are  at- 
tacking and  will  attack,  asserting  Commu- 
nist ideas."  ' 

Under  normal  circunuBtances  It  could  be 
assumed  that  two  Ideologies  would  t>e  able 
to  coexist  without  being  engaged  In  a  grim 
struggle,  since,  the  two  would  not  be  mu- 
tually exclusive.  But  because  the  (Tommu- 
nlsts  Insist  on.  their  understanding  of  peace- 
ful coexistence,  their  Ideology  must  attack 
that  at  the  opponent,  and  must  not  relin- 
quish the  attack  until  the  enemy  Ideology 
has  been  vanquished.  The  critical  point 
here  Is  that  the  process  of  combat  is  con- 
tinuous and  uixrelentlng  on  many  levels, 
since  the  only  way  It  can  be  brought  to  an 
end  Is  for  the  class  which  creates  the  bour- 
geois Ideology;  I.e.,  all  non-Communists,  to 
be  ellnvlnated.  In  other  words,  the  combat 
ends  when  conununlsm  has  won  In  the  full- 
est  sense   of   the   word. 

"Peaoeful  coexistence  naturally  has  noth- 
ing to  do  either  with  the  legalization  of,  or 
reconciliation  with.  Imperialism.  Being  a 
form  of  proletarian  class  struggle,  peaceful 
coexistence  Is  directed  toward  making  social 
progress  easier  and  accelerating  the  Inevitable 
collapse  of  imperialism  as  a  result  of  Its 
defeat  In  the  economic  struggle  with  social- 
Ism.  In  other  words.  It  Is  peaceful  coexist- 
ence that  creates  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions for  stiniggle  ag^nst  Imperialism  In  all 
its  forms  and  manifestations."  • 

The  offensive  nature  of  the  Communist 
attack  Is  often  muted  by  the  Insertion  of  a 
qualifying  phrase,  as  Is  the  case  with  the 
above  quotation,  which  speaks  of  the  defeat 
of  imperialism  In  the  economic  struggle  with 
Communism.  Such  qualifiers  appear  when  a 
particular  effort  to  relax  the  situation  gets 
underway.  When  the  situation  deteriorates, 
or  when  it  appears  to  be  advantageotis  to  act 
with  particular  firmness,  the  qualifier  disap- 
pears, leaving  the  structure  of  the  formula 
intact  and  more  threatening. 

Will  the  systems  always  be  Irreconcilable? 
JUirushchev's  answer  Is  that  "no  treaties 
and  agreements  between  states  can  overcome 
the  radical  contradictions  which  exist  be- 
tween  the  two  coexisting   social   systems."  • 


F(X)tnote8  at  end  of  speech. 


The  remark  of  an  official  commentator 
tuiderscores  the  dimensions  of  the  giUf  which 
separates  the  two  syBtems: 

"Bourgeois  Ideology  and  propaganda  are 
built  on  hate  of  mankind,  lies,  and  slander. 
That  Is  why  we  cannot  reconcUe  ourselves  to 
bourgeois  Ideology,  that  It  why  we  sfxeak  a 
different  language  and  wUI  never  find  a  com- 
mon one."  ♦ 

The  Irreconcilability  of  the  two  systems, 
capitalism  and  communism.  Is  therefore  not 
a  Western  contrivance;  It  Is  rather  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  Soviet  doctrine  and  practice,  an 
axiom  which  will  for  the  foreseeable  future 
guide  the  conduct  of  Communists  In  their 
affairs  with  the  non-Communist  world. 

WILL    THE    TWO    SYSTEMS    CONVERGE? 

If  capitalism  and  communism  are  Irrecon- 
cilable In  terms  of  the  present  makeup  of 
each  system.  Is  It  possible  that  they  can 
move  together  to  meet  at  some  mutually 
acceptable  middle  ground?  Much  specula- 
tion on  the  possibility  of  convergence  has 
arisen  in  the  West  because  of  the  rapid  In- 
dxistrlalizatlon  which  Is  taking  place  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  Some 
have  even  contended  that  the  pressures 
which  such  Industrialization  will  generate 
will  Inevitably  have  an  Impact  upon  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Communist  regimes,  thereby  mod- 
erating the  radical  demand  for  control  of 
the  world. 

In  its  simplest  form,  the  argument  for 
convergence  holds  that  the  United  States 
will  drift  leftward  to  socialism  and  perhaps 
beyond,  while  the  Soviet  Union  will  gravitate 
toward  a  measure  of  capitalism.  It  Is 
argued  that  with  the  passage  of  time  such 
trends,  which  have  already  begun  on  a 
modest  scale,  will  become  more  noticeable. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  contended,  a  com- 
munity of  Interests  between  West  and  East 
will  arise,  in  which  the  basic  Interests  of 
each  will  find  expression,  and  by  means  of 
which  the  security  of  each  will  be  enhanced 
and  insured. 

While  convergence  attracts  attention 
among  some  in  the  West  as  a  conceivable 
way  out  of  the  present  dLsccmforts  of  world 
tensions.  It  is  denounced  and  ridiculed  as 
absurd  by  a  Ccxnmunist  spokesman : 

"One  of  [the]  strong  arguments  In  favor 
of  supporting  the  views  about  the  possibility 
of  a  convergence,  for  Instance,  Is  the  de- 
velopment of  electronics  and  computing 
techniques.  The  rational  methods  of  eco- 
nomic planning  and  Industrial  management 
based  on  these  techniques  will  •  •  •  otist 
both  the  capitalist  free  market  and  the  cen- 
tralized Soviet  system  of  management.  As 
a  result  of  this  •  •  •  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  will  within  a  few  decades 
'grow  so  similar  or  at  least  so  reasonable  that 
hatred  between  them  will  cease." 

"A  dream,  perhaps  a  sweet  dream,  but  one 
that  will  not  come  true.  First,  they  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  social  structtu-es  of  these 
two  countries  are  diametrically  different.  *"• 

With  respect  to  the  possibility  of  a  world 
government.  It  is  stated  that  "the  develop- 
ment of  the  weapons  of  mass  annihlllatlon, 
and  simplification  of  their  manufacture,  will 
Impel  the  two  systems  to  seek  points  of  con- 
vergence and  agree  to  International  Inspec- 
tion which  will  gradually  grow  Into  a  world 
government  placed  above  the  still  raging  cold 
war. 

"This,  it  appears,  is  the  end  aim  of  conver- 
gence, this  is  the  path  to  salvation  suggested 
by  the  apologists  of  capitalism. 

"The  concept  of  a  future  In  which  capital- 
ism and  communism  will  converge  on  an 
equal  footing  Is  Utopian  through  and 
through.  The  time  will  come,  of  course, 
when  there  will  be  a  world  government,  but 
It  will  be  the  government  of  a  world  Social- 
ist community  In  which  there  will  be  no 
place  either  for  free  enterprise  or  for  the 
monopolies.  Neither  research  nor  the  sub- 
tle sophisms  of  the  apologists  of  capitalism 


can  save  It  from  the  death  predestined  for 
It  by  history."  • 

In  recent  times  there  have  been  few 
stronger  statements  than  this  clear-cut  dec- 
laration of  the  Communist  view  of  the  fu- 
ture, a  future  in  which  there  Is  no  room  for 
an  opp>oelng  system  nor  for  divergent  per- 
sonal views.  It  is  well  to  note  that  "life  will 
always  smash  the  adovcates  of  Ideological 
comprises  and  their  bleak  Illusions  and  at- 
tempts to  find  a  third  way  in  the  struggle 
of  the  two  systems."' 

Rather  than  prolong  the  Illusions  of  the 
Western  World,  Communists  provide  a  form 
of  definite  assistance: 

"Otnr  Socialist  world  is  definltrty  helping 
capitalism  In  one  thing:  to  dig  Its  grave  the 
more  quickly.  Such  are  the  facts  of  the 
fruitful  competition  of  the  two  systems."  • 

THE    ROLK    or    WAK8 

If  the  systems  of  capitalism  and  commu- 
nism are  diametrically  opposed.  If  there  Is 
to  be  no  reconciliation  and  no  convergence 
between  them,  and  if  the  Communist  goal  of 
world  domination  remains  unchanged,  wlU 
war  be  the  only  logical  alternative?  The 
question  of  war  is  perhaps  the  most  vital 
of  oiu-  time.  Never  befcwe  has  mankind 
possessed  so  many  weapons  of  such  great 
destructive  power — hence  the  posslbUlty  that 
colossal  damage  on  a  world-wide  scale  will 
result  if  a  nuclear  war  should  occur  remains 
firmly  fixed  In  the  minds  of  many  people. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  people  of 
the  free  world  in  general  and  the  people  ot 
the  United  States  In  particular  do  not  want 
war;  but  what  Is  the  attitude  of  the  self- 
declared  enemy? 

"The  Soviet  Union  does  not  want  to  go  to 
war  with  anyone.  We  do  not  need  anyone's 
territories,  anyone's  wealth.  How  could  we 
covet  anyone's  wealth,  considering  that  the 
Soviet  Union  possesses  vast  nattiral  re- 
sources, a  highly  develoi>ed  Industry,  wonder- 
ful cadres  of  scientists,  engineers,  techni- 
cians, workers,  agriculturists?"* 

If  it  were  merely  a  question  of  natural 
resoxu-ces  and  industrial  plants  which  divided 
the  free  world  from  the  Communist  world, 
there  would  be  substantially  fewer  obstacles 
barring  the  way  to  peace.  But  we  know  that 
the  key  question  is  one  of  power,  of  Com- 
munist power  over  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Hence  such  statements  by  Elhrushchev  and 
other  Communist  leaders  are  much  lees  credi- 
ble when  viewed  within  the  trtLmewoit.  of 
their  design  for  the  world. 

From  the  very  day  of  the  inceptlao  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Communists  have  attributed  to 
the  West  a  desire  for  war.  Tiie  technique  Is 
still  employed,  and  Is  In  keeping  with  the 
Communist  tradition  of  accusing  the  enemy 
of  what  they  themselves  are  about  to  do : 

"The  Communist  movMnent  believes  that 
If  the  Imperialists  unleash  a  war,  this  wotild 
mean  the  final  downfall  of  the  rotten  order 
of  capitalism.  But  the  Socialist  revolution 
does  not  need  to  have  the  road  cleared  by 
atomic  or  hydrogen  bombs,"  '• 

And  again: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  new  world 
war  would  lead  to  the  final  collapse  of  capi- 
talism as  a  system.  However,  this  does  not 
at  all  Imply  that  a  war  Is  needed  for  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  world  revolutionary 
process,  that  the  peoples  must  go  into  a  world 
thermonuclear  conflagration  to  culminate 
the  stniggle  against  Imperialism."  " 

As  long  as  the  Communists  can  accuse  the 
West  of  wanting  to  start  a  war.  they  are 
able  to  engage  in  saber-rattling  remarks  de- 
signed to  Intimidate  the  opponent.  At  cele- 
brations of  events  connected  with  the  mili- 
tary as  well  as  at  cocktail  parties  and  diplo- 
matic receptions,  the  Communists  are  free 
with  accusations  concerning  the  Western 
mania  and  lust  for  war.  In  1963  they  began 
to  make  more  liberal  use  of  the  term  "mail- 
men "  to  accuse  those  who  expressed  doubt 
concerning     Soviet     Intentions,     and     spoke 
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specifically   of   certain   American   and    free 
world  leaders  as  madmen. 

Sucli  accuMttion*  aire  alao  used  to  provide 
an  opportunity  to  stress  tbelr  own  capabili- 
ties. Tbese  statements  are  by  the  Minister 
of  Defense  and  a  leading  nUlltary  theorist, 
respectively : 

"In  developing  the  military  might  of  our 
armed  forces  and  raising  their  military  pre- 
paredness, we  must  vigilantly  follow  the 
Intrigues  of  the  Imperialists  and  study  all 
their  habits.  And  If  they  still  Impose  a  war 
upon  us.  let  the  Imperialist  gentlmen  then 
blame  themselves.  Soviet  armed  forces  will 
crash  down  up)on  them  with  their  entire 
all-crushing  might;  It  will  be  the  last  war, 
one  in  which  the  Imperialists  and  their  whole 
system  of  capitalism  will  be  burled  once  and 
for  aU.»* 

•  •  •  •  * 

"I  would  like  once  again  to  recall  a  re- 
mark: by  Defense  Minister  Malinovskiy  that 
we  will  retaliate  for  the  number  of  missiles 
threatening  us  with  a  simultaneous  salvo  of 
several  times  that  number  of  missiles  •  •  • 
and  completely  wipe  out  the  countries  that 
have  allowed  their  soil  to  be  used  for  Ameri- 
can war  bases."  " 

The  Soviets  thus  leave  little  doubt  of  their 
Intention  to  wage  all-out  war  should  the 
oocaalon  arise.  Whether  they  will  launch 
such  a  war  to  achieve  their  objectlvee  or 
whether  they  will  rely  on  nuclear  blackmail 
to  attempt  to  force  the  non-Communist  world 
Into  a  series  of  concessions  are  matters  of 
8i>eculatlon  for  even  the  most  skilled  stu- 
dents of  Cocnmunlst  affairs. 

Regardless  of  who  starts  a  war.  It  must 
be  judged  according  to  the  goals  for  which  it 
Is  fought : 

"Developing  Marxist  teaching  on  war  and 
the  army,  V.  I.  Lenin,  in  a  numt>er  of  his 
works,  set  forth  the  opinions  which  became 
the  substance  of  the  principles  of  Soviet 
military  doctrine.  Most  Important  of  them  is 
the  proposition  that  war  Is  a  continuation  of 
politics  by  means  of  force.  This  proposition 
p>ermltted  discovering  the  content  of  wars 
according  to  the  goals  for  the  sake  of  which 
they  are  waged  and  according  to  the  role 
which  wars  play  in  the  life  of  society.  The 
doctrine  of  Just  and  unjiist  wars  was  the 
result  of  this."  " 

Prom  this  It  follows  that  If  war  reeulta 
from  the  expcmalonlst  politics  of  Communist 
countries,  then  one  must  Judge  it  not  from 
the  p>oLnt  of  vie-w  of  ^»rho  Is  the  aggreBsor.  but 
rather  on  the  basis  of  the  alms  of  each  bellig- 
erent. And,  alnce  imperialism  by  definition 
would  fight  a  war  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining its  own  system,  even  if  that  war  were 
fought  in  defense,  the  goals  which  it  would 
seek  would  be  declared  immoral. 

At  this  point  the  classical  definition  of 
"Just"  and  "unjust"  wars  as  Interpreted  by 
the  Communists  Is  applied : 

"A  world  war  between  the  camp  of  Im- 
perialism and  the  camp  of  socialism  •  •  • 
would  be  an  aggressive,  predatory,  and  un- 
just war  on  the  part  of  imperialism,  but 
would  be  a  war  of  liberation,  a  Just  war.  a 
revolutionary  war  on  the  part  of  the  states 
of  the  socialist  commonwealth."  " 

To  the  non-Communist  accustomed  to 
Judging  events  by  the  traditional  standards 
of  morality  and  falrnese,  such  a  subjective 
and  one-sided  doctrine  Is  repugnant;  but 
when  taken  In  the  context  of  Communist 
morality  and  objectives,  it  Is  not  novel. 

But  while  the  Communists  may  not  de- 
sire a  world  war,  they  are  quite  explicit  con- 
cerning their  attitudes  toward  other  kinds 
of  war : 

"Liberation  wars  will  continue  to  exist  as 
long  as  Imperialism  exists,  as  long  as  colon- 
ialism exists.  These  are  revolutionary  wars. 
Such  wars  are  not  only  admissible  but  In- 
evitable. •  •  • 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


"Can  such  wars  flare  up  In  the  future? 
They  can.  Can  there  be  such  uprisings? 
There  can.  But  these  are  wars  which  are 
national  uprisings.  In  other  words,  can 
conditions  be  created  where  a  people  will 
lose  their  patience  and  rise  in  arms?  They 
can.  What  U  the  attitude  of  Marxlsta  to- 
ward such  uprisings?  A  most  positive  one. 
•  •  •  These  are  uprisings  against  rotten 
reactionary  regimes,  against  the  colonizers. 
The  Communists  fully  support  such  Just 
wars  and  march  In  the  front  rank  with  the 
peoples  waging  liberation  struggles.'* 

Any  uprisings  directed  against  ImperlallsU 
and  reactionaries  are  therefore  deemed  Just 
and  progressive,  and  Communists  are  bound 
to  support  them.  The  least  violent  form  of 
such  an  uprising  is  considered  to  be  a  mass 
protest  or  a  strike,  while  the  most  violent 
would  be  an  all-out  dvil  war.  The  Com- 
munists feel  that  under  such  conditions 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  a  direct  confronta- 
tion with  the  Imperialists,  and  hence  do  not 
hesitate  to  take  a  direct  and  overt  part  in 
leading  an  Insurrection. 

As  the  Communists  have  stepped  up  their 
activities  In  the  less  developed  countries,  they 
have  relied  Increasingly  upon  guerrilla  war- 
.  fare  as  a  means  to  the  seizure  of  power.  That 
guerrilla  warfare  does  not  have  mere  local 
and  limited  alma  Is  clearly  stated  by  "Che" 
Guevara: 

"This  form  of  struggles  is  a  means — a 
means  employed  to  achieve  an  objective — 
at  seizure  of  state  p>ower.  It  is  necessary  and 
Inevitable  objective  for  all  revolution- 
aries •  •  •  The  guerrlllaa  are  the  people's 
armed  fighting  vanguards  operating  in  a 
certain  area  of  a  certain  place.  They  aim  to 
carry  out  a  series  of  combat  activities  for  the 
sole,  possible  strategflc  goal :  the  seizure  of 
state  power."  " 

The  Cuban  specialist  on  this  form  of  vio- 
lence sketches  the  progress  of  a  guerrilla  war 
as  follows: 

"A  guerrilla  war  or  a  liberation  war  gen- 
erally covers  three  stages.  It  begins  with 
the  stage  of  strategic  defense,  when  the  fast- 
moving  and  quickly  disappearing  small  units 
will  now  and  then  take  a  bite  at  the  enemy, 
but  do  not  retire  In  a  small  area  for  passive 
defense.  Their  defense  means  launching 
every  small-scale  attack  that  can  be  made. 
This  Is  then  followed  by  the  stage  of  stale- 
mate when  there  will  be  activities  by  both 
the  enemy  and  the  guerrillas.  Later  on  It 
will  come  to  the  final  stage  of  the  coIlaF>se 
of  the  repressive  army.  The  guerrillas  will 
now  capture  the  big  cities,  fight  large-scale 
decisive  battles  and  wipe  out  the  enemy 
thoroughly  and  completely."  >* 

The  following  passage  from  the  leading 
Soviet  monthly.  International  Affairs,  Is  re- 
produced at  length  to  impart  the  fiavor  of 
the  small  bites  taken  by  Venezuelan  guer- 
rilla forces: 

"Nothing  except  the  chirring  of  the  cicadas 
broke  the  slumbering  silence  covering  the 
Venezuelan  state  of  ZuUa.  Suddenly  a  few 
bright  flashes  pierced  the  tropical  darkness, 
the  sound  of  explosions  tore  the  air,  and 
tongues  of  flames  leaped  skyward.  For  the 
sixth  time  this  year  guerrillas  had  blown  up 
the  Ule-Amuay  oil  pipeline  belonging  to  the 
Creole  Petroleum  Co.,  an  ainilate  of  the 
Rockefeller-owned  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
Jersey.  That  attack  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 19.  1963.  was  made  by  a  group  of 
patriots,  men  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  Na- 
tional Liberation   (FALN). 

"It  Is  hard  to  list  all  the  operations  carried 
out  by  the  Intrepid  Venezuelan  pwitrlots  even 
for  the  short  period  of  1  month.  They  In- 
clude the  blowing  up  of  oil  and  gas  pipelines, 
setting  fire  to  factories  and  warehouses 
owned  by  North  American  companies,  and 
clashes  with  army  patrols,  raids  on  police 
headquarters,"  and  the  homes  of  army  lead- 
ers, seizure  of  radio  stations  for  the  purpose 
of  broadcasting  a  message  to  the  people.  •  •  • 
The  tactical  combat  groups  •   •   •  often  en- 


gage In  regular  battles  with  the  police  In  ths 
heart  of  the  Venezuelan  capital. 

"At  the  same  time  members  of  these  groups 
carry  on  extensive  propaganda,  distributing 
antl-Oovernment  leaflets  and  posters,  ex- 
plaining to  the  people  the  alms  of  their  strug. 
gle.  •  •  •  Tense  days  of  struggle  and  the 
tremendous  difficulties  of  underground  work, 
which  require  not  only  great  coxirage  but  real 
revolutionary  self -sacrifice,  have  made  the 
members  of  these  groups  seasoned  town  guer- 
rlllas.  Houses  and  streets  are  their  trenches, 
and  residential  areas  their  field  of  battle. 
The  war  they  are  waging  la  in  effect  a  war  of 
political  exhaustion  of  the  enemy." 


'  N.  S.  Khrushchev's  replies  to  questions 
by  Z.  Petra.  director  of  the  Italian  newspaper 
Giorno.  Current  Soviet  Documents,  May  6, 
1963.  pp    17-18. 
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tional  Affairs,   No.   8    (August    1983)    p.   23. 

*  N.  S.  Khrushchev's  speech  at  the  recep- 
tion In  the  Kremlin,  Current  Soviet  Docu- 
ments. Aug    19.  1983.  p   6. 

*  A.  Solodovnlkov,  "Speaking  Different 
Languages."  International  Affairs.  No.  11 
(November  1983).  p  53. 

*  Solodovnlkov,  International  Affairs,  p.  47. 
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Speech  of  Suneon  Booker,  at  the  Kliay- 
yams  KInb,  CleTcUnd,  Ohio,  September 
26,  1964 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30.  1964 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day. September  26.  1964.  Mr.  Simeon 
Booker,  chief  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  delivered 
an  address  before  the  Khayyams  Klub 
at  the  Hotel  Carter.  The  Khayyams 
Klub  is  a  group  of  young  leaders  in  the 
business  and  professional  community  of 
Cleveland. 
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The  stimulattxig  address  by  Mr.  Booker 
fcdlows: 

grsBCH  or  SncBON  Booksk.  at  thx  Khattams 
Klub.  CUTBJunt,  Ohio,  BvrmcaB  26.  19M 
After  being  intzoduoed  as  a  Wlxlte  House 
eorrespondcnt.  you  expected  a  celebrity  with 
1^  Brooks  Bros.  suit,  a  dapper,  flashing 
■mils  and  a  halo  stuck  on  his  head.  You've 
l)elb  fooled.  The  last  time  I  saw  L3.J.  was 
th*  same  time  you  saw  him — on  TV.  To  be 
frank,  I  have  not  Interviewed  LJB.J.  or  Sena- 
tor Ooldwater.  but  did  have  the  pleasure  of 
interviewing  Iks  and  Nixon  months  after 
they  left  the  Jobs.  So  you  see,  I'm  no  "hot 
■hotter. " 

In  America,  a  Negro's  hometown  la  the 
place  from  where  he  migrated  or  got  chased 
from  to  go  somewhere  else  to  find  work  and 
take  care  of  the  family.  That's  why  the 
best  location  (for  whites)  In  the  Nation  Is 
my  hometown.  I  left  here  some  15  years  ago 
SB  a  symbol  of  imequal  opportunity.  I  re- 
timi  tonight  with  great  appreciation  for  the 
clubmen  who  have  brought  me  here,  stashed 
me  In  the  Orst  suite  I  have  ever  stayed  In, 
and  shepherded  me>  about  the  city  as  If  I 
have  some  formula  to  get  rich  quick.  Well, 
I  do — buy  my  book,  "Black  Man's  America," 
so  I  can  retire. 

ITnllka  sams  of  my  distinguished  friends 
In  Washington  who  have  made  headlines  by 
being  the  first  Negro  appointed  to  this  or 
that  job,  I  dont  come  here  telling  you  to 
quit  demonstrating,  picketing,  boycotting, 
or  protesting  discrimination — until  wSter 
NovAnbsr  S.  This  Is  always  a  question  In 
my  mind  about  whether  tbees  VIP's  are 
thinking  of  your  future  or  their  continued 
prosperity — a  fins  home  and  riding  a  limou- 
sine In  one  of  the  highest  Income  cities  for 
Negroes  In  America. 

There  Is  much  talk  of  a  white  backlash, 
and  tl»e  need  for  us  to  be  quiet,  docile,  and 
hidden  In  some  comer  of  American  cities 
when  major  political  candidates  come 
around  this  year.  We're  supjxjsed  to  stay 
out  of  the  way  and  let  the  major  parties 
appeal  to  the  white  citizenry  since  we  are 
only  a  tenth  of  the  population  and  a  less 
I>ercentag*  of  the  voters.  On  November  3, 
we're  supposed  to  vote  a  certain  way. 

In  regards  to  the  white  backlash,  we  have 
felt  the  sting  for  350  years  of  the  backlash, 
the  aide  lash,  the  front  lash,  crooked  lash, 
the  vote  lash,  the  Dixie  bomb  lash,  the  police 
bashlaah.  the  leather  lash,  and  even  the 
lynch  lash.  We  have  survived.  In  regards 
to  the  Negro  communities  being  "off  limits" 
to  major  politicians  this  year,  we  need  to  say, 
""those  wha  eooae  to  visit  us,  visit  our  areas, 
speak  to  us  as  friends,  and  pledge  support 
In  building  a  better  America  will  win  our 
vote  and  those  who  stay  away  and  condemn 
tis  before  the  world.  wlU  feel  the  wrath  of 
our  vote." 

We  should  make  clear  that  our  vote — the 
largest  In  history  because  of  a  huge  nxoblll- 
zatlon — can  easily  bring  vlctCK^  In  the  Im- 
portant Northern  States  and  some  Southern 
States.  What  other  minority,  with  more 
than  6  million  votes,  boast  leaders  who  are 
advising  our  people  to  "lay  low"  during  these 
critical  times  Instead  of  Insisting  on  firm, 
well -publicised  goals.  Who  U  going  to  Insist 
on  more  and  higher  positions  In  Washing- 
ton— Including  a  Negro  in  the  Cabinet,  on  the 
Suprem^e  Court,  and  In  diplomatic  roles? 
Who  Is  going  to  Insist  that  the  Agricultural 
Dep»artnxent  which  has  rot>bed  Negro  fanners 
of  millions  ot  dollars,  denied  them  credit  and 
quotas,  denied  our  schools  money  for  coxirses 
and  programs,  be  Integrated  to  Improve  the 
economic  lot  of  our  people  In  the  South? 
Who  Is  going  to  Insist  on  a  fair  shake  In  the 
anUpoverty  program,  the  anttjuvenlle  de- 
linquency programs,  the  housing  and  bual- 
nees  programs,  and  the  medicare  programs? 
VTho  Is  gotng  to  Insist  that  Congress  appro- 
priate sufflciSQt  money  for  a^pUcatlon  oC 
the  dvil  rights  law.  that  Utm  new  adminla- 
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tratiao  appoint  an  aggreaslTe  Attorney  Oen- 
•iml  (In  the  make  of  BolMrt  Kennedy) ,  and 
that  ttxe  National  OovemmeiU  take  greater 
steps  to  end  mob  violence  and  defiance  of 
law  in  the  Soiith? 

This  election.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  a  critical 
election — ^not  of  whites  versus  black,  or  State 
versiis  Federal,  or  South  versus  North.  This 
Is  an  election  which  could  determine  the  fu- 
ture of  our  great  land,  whether  we  will  re- 
main a  democracy  for  white  people  or  wheth- 
er. In  the  original  sense,  America  can  become 
truly  the  melting  pot  of  all  of  the  oppressed 
who  seek  its  shelter — Including  the  ones  who 
were  here  before  the  Eurt^jean  Immigrants 
got  here.  Americans  want  this  country  to 
grow,  to  pro^jer  with  a  growing  economy  and 
a  growing  sense  of  radal  harmony.  Our  role 
Is  to  take  leadership  and  give  direction,  not 
succumb  to  the  fright  and  panic  which  could 
only  guarantee  another  centviry  of  niass  pov- 
erty and  violence  for  our  children  and  grand- 
children. 

My  subject  tonight  Is,  "The  New,  New, 
New  Negro.  Esq."  I  dldnt  pick  this  sub- 
ject. The  press  gave  It  to  me.  Every  few 
years  or  bo,  there's  a  wave  of  articles  on 
something  new  about  us  and  nobody  has 
stopped  to  compile  the  various  shifts  and 
trends  since  we  came  here  some  350  years 
ago  as  slaves.  So  tonight  I  thought  I  would 
do  the  Job — In  a  few  minutes. 

The  first  step  was  the  "beat  down"  stage 
when  we  were  tagged  with  the  label  of 
Negro,  black,  nigger  and  what  have  you. 
We  were  slaves  auctioned  off  on  blocks,  sold 
like  pigs,  bred  like  horses,  hit  In  the  head 
like  catUe,  called  morons  and  Imbeciles. 
These  250  years  were  the  most  Inhumane 
period  In  American  history  and  what  we 
went  through  few  historians  write  about. 
The  history  books  extoll  the  magic  of  Chris- 
tianity which  influenced  the  white  folk  to 
cleanse  their  souls  and  free  us  eventually — 
after  a  war.  Read  some  of  the  gripping  ac- 
counts of  slavery  conditions  and  you'll  begin 
to  understand  the  horrors  and  cruelties  your 
forefathers  and  mothers  survived.  This  was 
the  period  during  which  few  Negroes 
thought  for  themselves.  We  were  fcM-bldden 
to  learn  to  read  or  write  by  law.  We  were 
put  in  the  hands  of  masters;  we  were  toys 
and  love  partners  at  the  Impulse  of  our 
guardians.  We  sacrificed,  we  slaved,  we 
died  like  fleas.  We  bowed  low,  said  "yae'ra" 
and  we  suffered  from  worn  out  knees,  bad 
backs  and  heart  trouble  induced  by  being 
around  savagre  white  men.  But  we  strug- 
gled on. 

The  second  step  was  "the  beat  up"  pe- 
riod. We'd  been  freed  And  promised  a  mule 
and  20  or  40  acres.  We  really  got  to  think- 
ing we  were  on  freedom  road  when  Negroes 
for  the  first  time  sat  In  Congress  and  the 
Senate  and  served  as  State  Governors  in 
the  South.  We  shouted,  thanked  the  Lord 
whUe  politicians  In  Washington  stripped  us 
of  most  constitutional  rights,  including  the 
right  to  vote.  We  became  freed  slaves,  un- 
able to  work,  denied  education,  housing  and 
welfare.  We  were  exploited,  victimized, 
murdered,  slaughtered  and  starved  to  death. 
We  were  tenants,  peons,  and  convicts.  But 
we  witnessed  one  of  the  biggest  double- 
crosses  In  history.  An  emancipation  which 
turned  Into  slavery  again  and  gave  us  a 
century  of  mass  misery.  We  couldnt  vote 
In  Mississippi,  then,  either. 

This  brings  us  to  the  "beet  out"  period. 
The  next  years,  we  struggled  to  live,  to 
exist,  to  keep  a  llttJe  flame  ot  freedom  alive. 
Aw.  It  was  rough,  baby.  Hltier  was  a  fresh- 
man compared  to  what  happened  In  Amer- 
ica's South.  But  few  writers  tell  about  the 
horrors.  The  big  Negro  leaders  were  the 
one  who  knew  how  to  i;>rt^>erly  carry  their 
hats  In  their  hands,  bow  low  enough  to 
touch  the  floor,  and  say  "yes.  sir"  the  loud- 
est. Tou  can  grin  but  that  was  the  way  It 
was,  and  had  to  be.  Th«  leadership  ki  ttUs 
period  was  aooanmodative.   Oan  you  Imagine 


coUege  presidents  vbo  bad  to  know  bow  to 
pray  and  sing,  or  do  a  aoft  sboe  Muffle  to 
get  money  for  tbeir  atduola,  and  many  at 
them  oould  not  add  or  eobtraot?  Can  you 
Imi^lne  the  big  Ne^o  In  a  oofnm\uilty  being 
ttie  headwslter  at  a  country  club  or  hoteir 
Well,  baby,  this  period  was  rough.  When  we 
went  to  ooUege.  Negro  ocdlege,  tiiat  U.  we 
had  to  preach  or  teacb — take  our  chotoe — 
and  by  the  time  we  got  out,  we'd  have  to  do 
Ixith  to  make  ends  meet.  In  Mlsslestppl.  we 
BtUl  didn't  vote. 

WeU,    we   come    to    the    "beat   in"   stage. 
WhUe  we  were  running  like  heU  to  get  out 
of  the  South  and  escape  the  cruelties,  we 
were   packing   Into   old   houses   In   northern 
cities  and  running  down  oocununlties.     We 
moved  In — on  and  on,  and  bigger  and  bigger, 
and  wider  untU  we  got  a  slaable  vote.    But 
we  had  a  sizable  everything  else— a  sizable 
headache,   too.     Rural   families   tmueed    to 
toilets.    Families  In  one  room.    Conunonlaw 
marriages.     Crime,  low  morale,  delinquency, 
a  sense  of  hopelessness,  jxist  think  o<  some- 
thing   unfortunate    and    we    had    It.     But 
deeplte  this  mountain  of  despair,  we  man- 
aged to  support  dvU  rights  groups  flgtiting 
for  legislation  and  recognition  and  we  man- 
aged to  get  Negroes  on  Capitol  Hill.     Then 
we  started  to  do  something  about  scdiools — 
letting  Negro  kids  get  some  education,  like 
white    folks    said   they   needed.     The   only 
thing,   we  wanted   education  at  tbe  other 
schools.     There  was  tbe  legal  channel,  and 
the  NAACP  suooessftUly  xised  It.    It  took  the 
case  several  yeaze  to  reach  the  XT .8.  Supreme 
Court,  giving  bigots  the  chanos  to  Are  a  few 
hundred  teachers  and  km  some  race  leaders. 
Negroes  were  getting  bolder.    We  even  aaked 
for  old  boc^u  used  by  white  kids  in  Mlasls- 
slppi.  but  we  dldnt  win  the  rlgbt  to  TOte 
there. 

The  "beat  it  out"  stage  was  the  most 
thrilling.  It  was  climaxed  in  1»68 — the  cen- 
tennial of  our  emancipation— and  It  hap- 
pened because  Rev.  M.  L.  King,  Jr.,  made  the 
decision  to  march  In  Birmingham.  Ala.,  when 
the  police  warned  him  not  to.  wl»en  the 
courts  ruled  against  his  marching,  when 
white  leaders  tried  to  tbraw  vnrj  roadblock. 
We  have  waited  long  enough,  thought  Rever- 
end King.  Segregation  mast  go.  With 
scores  of  sit-in  demonstrations  In  the  few 
years  before,  19«  became  tlie  year  of  the 
Negro — his  freedom  year,  the  year  of  the 
march  on  Washington,  a  quarter  mllllcHi 
strong — white  and  black,  we  brought  a  great 
Nation  to  Its  knees;  we  touched  the  oon- 
Bclence  of  a  multittxde  of  Americans.  We 
demonstrated  in  every  city  of  America.  And 
we  iwxxided  a  great  President  to  press  for 
passage  of  a  major  dvU  rights  bill,  an  action 
which  politicians  said  couldn't  hai^>en. 

For  the  second  time  in  American  history, 
we  were  legally  freed-  The  children  of  the 
children  of  the  chUdren  of  bondage  finally 
saw  the  sun  alowly  coming  over  the  hill. 
But  too  few  Negroes  see  the  sunshine.  Two- 
thirds  of  us  are  poor.  Most  of  us  Uve  In 
ghettos  with  poor  schools  with  poor  ho\islng 
and  poor  {xajrlng  jobs.  We  are  blinded  by  the 
ravages  of  disease,  stunted  by  the  horrors  of 
slum  living,  hiuigry  on  starvation  diets,  and 
discouraged  by  the  continual  thtmip.  thump, 
thump  of  oncoming  poverty  and  bankruptcy 
and  disaster. 

Thll  is  the  "t>eat  out  good"  stage  today 
deeplte  the  glory  and  might  of  the  publicity 
releases  of  government.  The  proWems  we 
face  today  are  great,  much  more  harassing 
and  distressing,  much  more  intricate  and 
complexlng  to  solve  than  merely  winning 
passage  of  a  civil  rights  bill  or  marching  In 
the  street.  We  have  serious  problems  In 
bousing,  education,  employment,  and  wel- 
fare which  will  require  the  best  brains  and 
knowhow. 

l^Tho  U  the  "New,  New.  New,  Negro,  Esq." 
to  help  erase  this  backwash  of  S50  years  ef 
neglect,  of  deprivation,  and  •(  fewrth-class 
cttlaenshlp? 
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Is  he  the  Negro,  two  paychecks  and  a  mort- 
gage ahetul  on  a  new  home,  who  explains: 
••Look,  I'm  not  Interested.  I've  got  mine. 
Negroes  are  not  my  concern  or  my  business. 
I'm  happy.  They  should  be  happy."  Aloof 
from  his  j>eople,  this  Negro  Is  Interested  only 
In  belonging  to  downtown  organizations,  In 
mingling  with  only  a  handful  of  us,  and  In 
appearing  at  a  bargaining  table  against  us. 
He  Is  a  product  of  overlntegratlon.  over- 
exposure, and  has  become  a  lose  to  our  total 
Improvement. 

Or  Is  this  selection  the  sUck-talklng  Negro, 
who's  given  up  the  fight  to  win  a  place  In 
America,  and  who  has  become  the  black  na- 
tionalist, spreading  race  hate  and  bigotry  as 
well  as  discouragement  to  the  masses?  His 
message  is  one  of  emphasizing  the  defects. 
Inequalities,  and  the  faults.  His  philosophy 
Is  one  of  turning  black  against  black  and 
black  against  white  and  calling  for  a  Jim 
Crow  state  and  a  back-to-Afrlca  excursion. 

No,  the  new,  new.  new,  Negro  Is  not  a 
member  of  either  of  these  two  groups.  He 
or  she  ia  a  Negro  who  thinks  of  his  people 
and  his  Nation,  serving  as  a  brother  and  a 
neighbor.  He's  one  who's  not  ashamed  to 
walk  Into  slums  and  help  his  people,  empha- 
sizing the  vote,  home  care,  and  the  value  of 
an  education.  He's  able  to  properly  repre- 
sent his  people  In  every  area  of  a  city,  an 
AJnbassador,  a  sj^mbol,  and  a  citizen.  He  la 
an  ardent  supporter  of  Integration,  always 
willing  to  lead  his  people  In  this  direction, 
but  he  Insists  on  quality  and  efficiency  in 
Negro  Institutions  and  undertakings. 

He's  a  Negro  who  can  say  •'baby"  or  "sir," 
enjoy  chitterlings  or  soft  aliell  crabs,  drink 
bourbon  or  wine.  He's  one  who  carries  no 
racial  chip  on  his  shoulder,  but  Is  quick  to 
defend  the  rights  of  his  people.  He  neither 
panics  nor  becomes  frightened  at  the  p>erilous 
Journey  we  have  yet  to  go  In  America,  but 
constantly  Inspires,  encourages  an  even 
greater  number  of  our  people  to  Join  in  the 
freedom  march.  The  future  of  our  people 
will  depend  upon  the  firmness  and  militancy, 
but  yet  the  constructlveness  of  our  program. 
And  It  will  depend  upon  the  balance  of  the 
'•New,  New,  New.  Negro,  Esq." 

So  many  {>eople  ask  me  how  I  can  get  ao 
Involved  In  so  many  civil  rights  crusades — 
even  to  bring  one  of  the  passengers  on  the 
first  freedom  ride  a  few  years  ago  In  Ala- 
bama— and  not  get  angry,  or  blinded  with 
passion.  This  how  I  explain  it.  Several  years 
ago,  I  spent  many  weeks  In  Little  Rock  when 
they  Integrated  the  schools  and  came  home 
a  pretty  banged-up  guy — Just  In  time  to  take 
my  youngest  son  on  his  first  day  of  school. 
My  kids  go  to  a  parochial  school  In  Mary- 
land and  they  have  to  walk  several  blocks 
through  a  white  neighborhood  to  board  the 
bus.  That  morning,  I  was  angry,  g^ivlng 
whites  hell.  As  I  stood  beside  my  boy  with 
a  growing  nimiber  of  white  kids,  getting 
angrier  all  the  Ume,  a  little  white  girl  came 
up  to  me  and  said.  "Mr.  Booker,  you  don't 
have  to  stand  there.  I'll  take  Jimmy  to 
school  and  111  look  after  him."  I  went  home 
an  embarrawed  man,  a  bigot. 

The  nation  we  want  to  live  In  Is  not  our 
Nation  or  their  nation — but  a  together  na- 
tion. We  have  millions  of  white  Americans 
as  allies.  We  have  come  too  far  to  turn  back 
now. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29.  1964 

Mr.   PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 


remarkB  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the 
following  calendar  of  events  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art  for  October  1964 : 

National  Gallkrt  or  Akt,  Octobek  1964 

Gallery  hours:  Weekdays  10  a.m.  to  5  pjn. 
Sundays  2  p.m.  to  10  p  m  Admission  is 
free  to  the  gallery  and  to  all  programs  sched- 
uled. 

Collections:  Paintings  and  sculpture  from 
the  Andrew  Mellon,  Samuel  H.  Kress,  Wld- 
ener.  and  Chester  Dale  collections,  with  gifts 
from  other  donors,  are  on  the  main  floor. 
The  Garblsch  American  primitive  paintings, 
Kress  Renaissance  bronzes,  and  Wldener 
decorative  arts  are  on  the  ground  floor. 

New  exhibitions:  Drawings  of  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries  from  the  Wallraf-Rich- 
artz  Museum.  Cologne  Central  gallery  Oc- 
tober 4  to  November  1 . 

William  Blake:  poet,  printer,  prophet  Il- 
luminated boolcs  of  William  Blake  and  color 
facsimiles.  Ground  floor  October  25 
through  November  22. 

New  publications: 

"An  Exhibition  of  the  Illuminated  Books 
of  William  Blake:  Poet.  Printer.  Prophet" 
A  commemorative  handbook;  56  pages.  12 
Inches  by  9  Inches,  with  a  study  by  Geoffrey 
Keynes,  and  a  foreword  by  Leeslng  J.  Rosen- 
wald,  20  color  plates  and  1  black-and-white 
illustration;  $3  postpaid. 

Catalog.  Drawings  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries;  116  pages,  with  foreword  by  Horst 
Keller,  director,  Wallraf-Rlchartz  Museum. 
Cologne;  70  illustrations;   75  cents  postpaid. 

New  reproductions:  11  inches  by  14  Inches 
color  reproductions.  Sassetta  and  assistant, 
"St.  Anthony  Distributing  His  Wealth  to  the 
Poor  ";  Plssarro,  "Peasant  Woman";  Daumler, 
"Advice  to  a  Young  Artist";  Boucher,  "Venus 
ConEoUng  Love";  Rousseau,  "The  Equatorial 
Jungle";  25  cents  each.  Orders  under  $1, 
Skdd  25  cents  handling  charge. 

Lectures:  A  series  of  Sunday  lectures  on 
drawings,  presented  In  connection  with  the 
exhibition  from  the  Wallraf~Richartz  Mu- 
seum, will  begin  on  October  4  and  continue 
through  October  18. 

Cafeteria:  Open  to  the  public  Monday 
throiigh  Saturday  11  am  to  4  p.m.  Sunday 
4  p.m.  to  7  p.m. 

MOKDAT,    SEPTKICBXR    28    THROUGH    SUNDAT, 
OCTOBXa  4 

Painting  of  the  week:  Kalf.  "Still  Life"; 
(Chester  Dale  collection),  gallery  49.  Tues- 
day through  Saturday,  12  and  2.  Sunday. 
3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  History  painting;  rotun- 
da. Tuesday  through  Saturday.  1.  Sunday, 
2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection;  ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday.  11  and  3. 
Sunday,  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "German  Drawings." 
Quest  speaker:  Horst  Keller,  director,  Wall- 
raf-Rlchartz Museum,  Cologne  Lecture 
Hall.  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Alfonso  Monteclno,  pian- 
ist.   East  garden  court  8. 

MONDAY.  OCTOBXB  S  THROUGH  SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER  1  1 

Painting  of  the  week:  Homer,  "Breezing 
Up";  (gift  of  the  W.  L.  and  May  T.  Mellon 
Foundation),  gallery  66.  Tuesday  through 
Saturday.  12  and  2.     Stinday,  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  The  art  of  the  picture 
frame;  rotunda.  Tuesday  through  Saturday. 
1.     Sunday,  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection;  ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and 
3.     Sunday,  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "A  Drawing  by  Leonardo 
from  Cologne."  Guest  speaker:  Jacob  Bean, 
curator  of  drawings.  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  New  York.    Lecttire  Hall,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  William  Shores.  Baritone; 
Rlchxud  Tetley-Kardee,  pianist  East  garden 
c«turt,  S. 

All   c«ncerts,    with    Intermission    talks   by 


members  of  the  National  Gallery  staff,  are 
broadcast  by  station  WOMB- AM  (670)  and 
FM  (108.6). 

Inquiries  concerning  the  gallery's  educa- 
tional aervlcefl  should  be  addressed  to  the 
educational    office,    737-4215.    extension   373. 


12    THaOUOH    STTNDAT,    OCTO- 
18 


MONDAY,    OCTOl 


Painting  of  the  week:  Benolr.  "Madame 
Henrlot"  (gift  of  the  Adele  R.  Levy  Fund. 
Inc.) ,  gallery  69.  Tuesday  through  Saturday, 
12  and  2.    Sunday  3  30  and  8. 

Tour  of  the  week:  German  drawings  from 
the  Wallraf-Rlchartz  Museum.  Central 
lobby.  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  1  Sun- 
day,  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection; 
rotunda.  Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and 
3.     Sunday,  6. 

Sunday  lecttire:  "Flemish  Drawings." 
Oueet  speaker:  Wlnslow  Ames,  author. 
Lecture  hall,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  National  Gallery  Orches- 
tra; Richard  Bales,  conductor.  East  garden 
court,  8. 

MONDAY,   OCTOBXa    IS   THROUGH    SUNDAY,    OCTO- 

25 


Painting  of  the  week:  Rembrandt,  'The 
Mill"  (Wldener  collection),  gallery  45. 
Tuesday  through  Saturday,  12  and  2.  Sun- 
day, 3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Italian  and  Flemish 
drawings  from  the  Wallraf-Rlcharte  Mu- 
seum; central  lobby.  Tuesday  through 
Saturday,  1.     Sunday,  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection; 
rotunda.  Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and 
3.     Sunday,  6. 

Sunday  lecture:  "William  Blake,  Book- 
maker." Guest  speaker:  8.  Foster  Damon, 
professor  of  E^ngll8h.  Brown  University, 
Providence.     Lecture  hall,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  National  Gallery  Orches- 
tra; Richard  Bales,  conductor.  (Program  in 
honor  of  United  Nations  Day.)  East  garden 
court,  8. 


The  Eloy  Alfaro  InteraatioBal  Foandatioa 
of  tlie  Repablic  of  Panama 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or  mrw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
distinguished  constituents,  I>r.  Herman 
A.  Bayern.  American  provost  of  the  Eloy 
Alfaro  International  Foundation  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  has  recently  given 
me  information  in  respect  to  the  founda- 
tion which  I  feel  would  be  of  Interest  to 
my  colleagues.  This  foundation  has  done 
commendable  work  in  improving  the 
health  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  and 
promoting  the  establishment  of  peace, 
and  has  honored  a  great  number  of  our 
country's  distinguished  leaders  with  the 
Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross  and  diploma  in 
recognition  of  their  service  to  mankind. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  recipients  of 
the  Grand  Cross  include  former  Presi- 
dents E>wlght  Eisenhower,  Herbert 
Hoover,  and  Harry  Truman,  the  late 
President  John  P.  Kennedy,  President 
Lsmdon  Johnson,  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefel- 
ler, n.N.  Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson, 
Senator  Everett  Dirksen,  Senator  Jacob 
Javlts,  G«n.  Omar  Bradley,  Adm.  Wil- 
Uam  Halsey.  Under  Secretery  of  State 
W.  Averell  Hfarrlman,  Gen.  Lucius  Clay, 


md  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower.  I,  too.  was 
likewise  honored  on  October  17,  1960, 
when  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross  was 
preaented  to  me  by  Dr.  John  Maurice 
Keesing,  international  provost. 

Dr.  Bayern  was  originally  honored  with 
the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross,  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  efforts  to  promote  world  peace 
through  prayer,  originated  by  the  late 
Honorable  Herve  LHeureux,  a  former 
outstanding  member  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States.  Former  Chief 
Judge  Albert  Conway  conferred  this 
honor  on  Dr.  Bayern  on  February  19, 
1963.  Thereafter,  he  wajs  named  the 
American  provost. 

Diplomas  have  been  received  from  the 
Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foundation 
granting  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross 
to  the  following: 

Former  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara,  Hon. 
William  Warren  Scranton,  Hon.  Carl 
Hayden;  Hon.  Paul  R.  Douglas,  Hon. 
Everett  McKlnley  Dirksen;  Hon.  John 
J.  Williams,  Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay,  Mr. 
Eugene  Gillls,  Hon.  Harrison  Brody,  and 
Hon.  Lawrence  Wood  Robert.  Jr. 

The  following  individuals  having  been 
recommended  for  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand 
Cross,  the  board  of  dignitaries  of  the 
foundation  have  approved  the  following 
persons: 

Rev.  John  Brett  Langstaff,  B.  Litt., 
Oxon,  past  grand  prelate.  Grand  Com- 
mandery  Knights  Templar,  State  of  New 
York,  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  A.  Dizon.  Dr. 
Gustav  Erlanger,  John  H.  Adam,  Hon. 
Robert  Bernard  Anderson,  Hon.  Robert 
p.  Kennedy,  Hon.  Lister  Hill,  Hon.  John 
L.  McClellan,  Hon.  J.  W.  Pulbrlght.  Hon. 
Michael  J.  Mansfield,  Hon.  Eugene  J. 
McCarthy,  Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
George  Levy,  post  potentate,  Mecca 
Temple,  and  an  honorary  33d  degree 
Mason,  Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman,  Hon. 
Harry  Flood  Byrd.  Hon.  Ogden  Rogers 
Reid,  Hon.  James  Roosevelt.  Hon.  D. 
Johnston,  Hon.  Elmer  J.  Holland,  Hon. 
John  G.  Pastore.  Hon.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,  Hon.  Leslie  C.  Arends, 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  and  Hon. 
Joseph  S.  Clark. 

It  now  gives  me  pleasure  to  insert  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues  ex- 
cerpts of  the  story  of  Eloy  Alfaro.  citizen 
of  the  Americas.  1842-1912,  edited  by 
A.  Curtis  Wilgus,  director  of  inter-Amer- 
ican studies.  University  of  Florida. 
Elot  Altabo 

("There  is  no  redemption  without  sacri- 
fices; these  are  the  solid  bases  of  progress." 
—Eloy  AxFAao.) 

Eloy  Alfaro,  soldier,  patriot,  statesman, 
and  martjrr.  the  centenary  of  whose  birth 
was  celebrated  on  June  25,  1942,  was  a  citi- 
zen not  only  of  his  native  Ecuador;  he  was 
R  citizen  of  America.  The  personal  integrity, 
the  unwavering  defense  of  the  principles  of 
truth.  Justice  and  friendship  among  nations, 
the  self-control  and  self-sacrlflce  that 
marked  almost  three-quarter*  of  a  century 
of  unflagging  service  to  his  country  and  to 
America  extended  his  sphere  beyond  the 
confines  of  his  own  country,  awakened  un- 
bounded admiration  In  distant  lands,  and 
brought  him  unsought  but  richly  deserved 
fame  and  honor  In  far  places  as  well  as  at 
home. 


The  future  soldier,  statesman,  American, 
was  bom  at  Montecrtstl,  in  the  province  of 
Manabi.  Ecuador. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Following  the  abortive  revolt  at  Man- 
abi, Eloy  Alfaro  established  himself  In 
Panama.  It  is  a  strategic  location  for  one 
with  the  burning  vision  of  uniting  the 
Americas.  As  Switzerland  is  the  logical  seat 
for  any  Joint  European  movement,  so  Pan- 
ama, where  North  and  South  America  clasp 
hands,  is  the  logical  site  from  which  to  draw 
together  the  two  hemispheres.  TTils  fact 
was  also  taken  Into  consideration  In  select- 
ing Panama  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Eloy 
Alfaro  International  Foundation. 

•  •  »  •  • 
Alfaro  was  the  disciple  of  an  Aptostle  of 

Pan  Americanism — the  great  Ecuadoran  au- 
thor and  American,  Juan  Montalvo.  With 
the  inspired  writings  of  Montalvo  to  sup- 
port him  In  the  face  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
Ideal  of  the  Liberator  to  guide  him,  Eloy 
Alfaro  ever  widened  the  boundaries  of  his 
laudable   ambitions  for  the   Americas. 

•  •  •  •  • 
While  Eloy  Alfaro  lived  a  life  devoted  to 

the  struggle  for  liberty  and  American  unity. 
In  the  minds  of  Americans  he  Is  most  revered 
for  two  almost  unprecedented  acts  on  his 
part.  Both  were  \indertaken  because  of  his 
love  for  freedom  and  for  Bolivar's  Ideal  of 
American  unity  which  the  great  Ecuadoran 
took  as  his  own. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  humanitarian  good  will  of  Alfaro's 
attempt  to  settle  the  Spanish-Cuban  strug- 
gle without  further  bloodshed  Is  attested  not 
only  In  the  letter  to  the  Queen  Itself,  but  In 
a  paragraph  of  a  letter  he  subsequently 
wrote  to  the  Cuban  patriot  Merchkn: 

"In  the  message  to  Spain  I  did  my  duty 
as  an  American.  I  deplore  the  fact,  natur- 
ally, that  a  weak  nation  like  Ecuador  cannot 
make  her  voice  heard  with  the  efficacy  the 
case  requires."  He  thought  and  acted  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people;  Pan  Ameri- 
canism was  for  him  a  living  thing  long  be- 
fore the  present  emphasis  now  placed  on 
what  he  then  recognized  as  a  natural  hemis- 
pheric policy. 

Of  even  more  profound  significance  Is  a 
step  which  the  Great  American  took  In  the 
same  year  of  1895.  As  we  have  noted,  Alfaro 
was  Inspired  In  his  American  thinking  by 
the  Ideas  of  the  Liberator  regarding  united 
action  by  the  American  nations. 

A  true  disciple  of  Bolivar,  Alfaro  realized 
that  next  to  Bolivar's  successful  fight  for 
independence  for  South  America,  Bolivar's 
most  valued  contribution  to  America  was 
the  precedent  he  set  in  the  minds  of  Ameri- 
cans In  the  underlying  thought  of  the  un- 
successful Panama  Conference  of  1826.  The 
great  Ecuadoran  statesman  determined  to 
try  once  again  to  bring  about  a  unity  of 
thought,  a  homeogenlty  of  action  and  a  con- 
tinuity of  agreement  which  would  enable  the 
American  people  to  free  themselves  from  all 
but  sentimental  attachments  to  Europe. 

Accordingly,  on  December  26,  1895,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Ecuador, 
Ignaclo  Robles,  upon  the  instructions  of 
President  Alfaro,  sent  out  an  Invitation  to 
the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
other  American  nations,  calling  upon  them 
to  meet  In  an  International  Congress  at 
Mexico  City. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Congress  was  convened  at  Mexico  City 
on  Augtist  10,  1896,  70  years  after  Bolivar's 
congress.  Regrettably  It  was  not  wholly  a 
success.  Yet,  In  the  larger  sense.  It  was  suc- 
cessful Inasmuch  as  It  served  to  further 
point  the  way  toward  Inter-Amerlcan  cooper- 
ation. Just  half  a  century  later  the  act  of 
Chapultepec  was  adopted  by  the  21  Ameri- 
can Republics  in  the  same  city  of  Mexico, 
in  the  same  Palace  at  Chapultepec  where  at 


the  Invitation  of  Eloy  Alfaro  that  other  con- 
gress was  convened  for  exactly  the  same  basic 
purpose. 

One  Is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  Al- 
faro sought  to  realize  the  same  alms  incor- 
porated by  Bolivar  In  the  acts  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Panama.  The  pattern  is  the  same 
although  the  material  was  somewhat 
changed.  The  spirit  of  the  leader  had  not 
changed,  only  his  Identity. 

•  •  •  •  • 

History  cannot  txuthfully  say  that  any  one 
of  these  f arsighted  men  was  successful  In  his 
efforts  to  realize  his  vision.  Can  we  say 
truthfully  that  any  one  of  them  faUed  whol- 
ly to  Impress  Americans  with  the  necessity 
of  acting  together  as  democratic  peoples? 
If  that  were  so,  no  Pan  American  Union 
would  exist  today,  no  Pan  American  Con- 
ferences would  be  called,  no  peace  would 
reign  on  our  continent. 

»  •  •  •  • 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  underlying 
motives  of  both  Bolivar  and  Alfaro  was  a 
groping  after  democracy  for  all  Americans. 
In  his  own  country,  during  those  years  when 
he  had  the  power,  Alfaro  undertook  to  ac- 
complish reforms  which  would  free  the 
Indians  from  oppression,  sp>ollation  and  cruel 
treatment.  He  abolished  the  subsidiary 
labCM'  tax. 

a  •  •  •  • 

Behind  his  evMT  act  In  Ecuador,  as  in- 
deed throughout  all  the  Americas,  lay  a  pro- 
found conviction  that  Americaxu  were  the 
inheritors  of  freedom  and  democracy. 
Through  education,  through  sodal  reforms, 
through  Intematlcttial  relatioaa,  Alfaro 
sought  to  raise  the  level  of  the  great  mass 
of  Americans.  By  the  example  of  his  own 
country  and  people  he  hoped  to  Influence 
other  American  countries  and  peoples. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  boundaries  of  his  mind  were  farflung. 
His  concept  of  liberty  was  not  local,  not 
national,  but  international;  he  viewed  the 
American  continent  as  the  field  for  honest 
effort  and  sincere  friendship  of  mankind,  as 
a  vast  theater  for  the  fruitful  work  of  peace. 
He  loved  independence;  he  recoUed  from  the 
thought  of  aggression.  He  believed  in 
democracy;  he  advocated  American  unity  as 
a  safeguard  for  the  common  Uberty.  He 
devoted  his  life  to  the  creation  erf  a  better 
world  in  which  he  and  his  fellowmen,  their 
chUdren  and  their  tfhUdren's  children, 
might  live  in  harmony  and  concord.  He 
was  truly  a  citizen  of  the  Americas  and  so 
he  may  Justly  be  revered  by  the  people  of  all 
the  Americas  as  the  prototype  apostle  of 
Pan  Americanism. 

Material  expressions  of  appreciation  both 
at  home  and  abroad  began  to  be  offered 
Eloy  Alfaro  even  during  his  Ufetlme.  In  the 
years  since  his  death,  such  homage  has  in- 
creased. An  Incomplete  list  of  tributes  ren- 
dered to  this  preeminent  citizen  of  the 
Americas,  whose  life  waa  dedicated  to  the 
realization  of  the  highest  and  best  Ideals  of 
Americanism,  will  be  found  as  an  appendix 
to  this  work.  ' 


Kudos  From  Roscoe  Dmmmond 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
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our  coUeeifirues  the  following  article  by 
the  distinguished  columnist,  Roscoe 
Dnunmond  which  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 18.  1964.  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  After  all  the  brickbats 
that  have  been  hurled  at  the  Congress  In 
the  recent  past  It  Is  good  to  have  this 
well-deserved  bit  of  praise. 

The  article  follows : 
"Do- Something"  Congrkss:   Some  Phaise  and 
Esteem 
(By  Roacoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — This  has  certainly  been  a 
"do-something"  Conp-ess. 

Its  record  of  achievement  merits  the  praise 
and  eeteem  of  the  whole  Nation. 

It  has  accomplished  more  useful  things 
during  the  last  8  months  than  during  the 
previous  3  yeara.  For  two  reasons:  tlie  skill- 
ful prodding  of  President  Johnson  and  the 
remorseful  Impact  of  the  tragedy  of  President 
Kennedy's  assassination. 

Viewing  the  1964  session  as  a  whole,  It 
B«ems  to  me  that  what  Is  most  Impressive 
about  this  Congress  Ls  that: 

1.  It  dealt  constructively  with  the  really 
urgent  and  central  problems  of  the  country, 
even  when  they  were  deeply  and  emotionally 
controversial.     Example:   civil  rlghU  law. 

2.  Both  parties  put  aside  partisan  politics 
and  stood  overwhelmingly  united  when  Con- 
gress was  dealing  with  the  most  critical 
matters.  Examples:  the  tax  cut  and  civil 
rights. 

3.  The  record  of  this  Congress  adheres  sub- 
stantially to  Mm  center  of  American  political 
thinking  and  at  most  points  reflects  a  very 
broad  national  consensus. 

4.  Tb«  Congress  has  been  remarkably  re- 
sponsive to  the  leadership  of  President  John- 
son— more  rsepoaslve  than  any  Democratic 
Congress  has  been  to  a  Democratic  President 
since  the  first  100  days  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt. 

Just  look  at  this  cross-section  of  what 
Congress  has  done: 

Tax  cut:  Here  la  a  measure  which  la  a 
tremendous  boon  to  taxpayers  and  busi- 
ness alike.  It  does  more  to  free  private  en- 
terprise from  the  shackles  of  depressing  tax 
rates  than  anytlilng  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration dared  offer. 

Civil  rights:  A  bold  step  to  redress  griev- 
ous Injustices.  Too  long  delayed  but  finally 
passed  overwhelmingly.  Supported  more 
strongly  by  Republicans  than  by  Democrats 
In  both  Hoiises  of  Congress.  The  civil  rights 
bin  deserves  no  Ideological  label.  It  reflects 
tiie  kind  of  Justice  and  equal  protection  un- 
der the  law  which  most  Americans  want.  It 
corresponds  to  a  basic  conservative  premise 
that  human  rights  and  property  rights  are 
part  of  the  same  garment  and  that  failure 
to  protect  one  Jeopardizes  the  other 

Antlpoverty  program:  It  Is  ridiculous  to 
suggest  that  President  Johnson  Is  running 
on  a  prosperlty-and -poverty  campaign.  The 
degree  of  unemployment  and  poverty  which 
has  continued  for  a  decade  In  the  midst  of 
wide  and  sustained  prosperity  in  the  United 
States  has  been  a  grave  concern  throughout 
the  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy-Johnson  ad- 
ministrations. 

The  antlfKjverty  program  La  criticized  by 
some  as  Inadequate,  as  Just  picking  at  the 
problem.  It  Involves  little  additional  spend- 
ing. It  mostly  pulls  together  a  variety  of 
measures  already  separately  administered. 
It  Involves  no  Intrusive  extension  of  Federal 
power.  Local  communities  and  States  must 
initiate  programs  and  ask  for  Federal  assist- 
ance, and  the  approval  of  the  Governor  Is  re- 
quired. It  Is  not  a  handout  program.  It 
alms  to  help  individuals  help  themselves  by 
getting  at  the  root  causes  of  poverty — Inade- 
quate schooling,  Inadequate  Job  training, 
poor  health,  etc. 

This  Congress  has  also  acted  in  the  field 


of  mass  transportation,  oonserratlon,  and 
wilderness  preservation.  It  has  rightly 
raised  the  oongresslonal  and  executive 
branch  salaries. 

There  have  been  shortcomings — the  fiasco 
of  the  Bobby  Baker  Investigation,  the  xinjus- 
tlflable  blocking  of  the  TV  d»bates,  the 
shortsighted  effort  to  prevent  better  redla- 
trlcting  of  the  State  legislatures. 

It  is  always  easy  to  attack  Congress  col- 
lectively. The  best  reply  Is  for  Congress  to 
do  Its  Job.  While  oongresslonal  reforms  are 
still  needed,  the  Congress  has  done  a  notably 
good  Job.  It  shows  representative  govern- 
ment working  well. 


Winning  the  Cold  War:  The  U.S.  Ideo- 
lofical  Offensive — Government  Agen- 
cies and  Programs,  III 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  nx)RK)A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29.  1964 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
earlier  part  of  this  report,  I  indicated 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  IntemationEil 
Organizations  and  Movements,  of  which 
I  am  the  chairman,  was  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  api>arent  lack  of  mean- 
ingful information  relating  to  one  Im- 
portant part  of  our  Government's  effort 
In  the  cold  war. 

We  knew,  of  course,  what  our  Govern- 
ment was  doing  on  the  economic  plane 
because  the  foreign  aid  program  and  our 
foreign  trade  policies  are  subject  to  a 
systematic,  regular  review  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

We  knew.  also,  what  our  Government 
has  been  doing  to  meet  the  Conmiunist 
threat  on  the  military  plane.  Our  na- 
tional defense  budget  and  our  military 
assistance  program  are  studied  each  year 
by  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees and  debated  at  length  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress. 

We  did  not  have  readily  available, 
however,  similar  Information  about  the 
total  U.S.  Government  effort  on  the  ideo- 
logical plane :  an  effort  designed  to  coun- 
ter the  Communist  ideological  offensive 
and  to  provide  support  abroad  for  our 
foreign  policy  through  oversea  Informa- 
tion programs,  exchanges  of  persons, 
strategic  psychological  operations,  and 
related  activities. 

There  was  no  single  document,  con- 
gressional or  executive,  no  single  source, 
which  contained  adequate  information 
about  the  full  range  of  these  activities — 
who  was  doing  what.  why.  and  at  what 
cost  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

And  we  had  to  have  this  iniormation 
before  we  could  begin  to  study  these  ac- 
tivities and  reach  some  judgment  about 
their  worth  and  effectiveness. 

In  order  to  meet  this  need,  the  subcom- 
mittee directed  its  staff  to  prepare  an  in- 
ventory of  governmental  programs  oper- 
ating In  this  field.  The  Inventory  was  to 
be  brief  in  order  to  be  suitable  for  quick 
and  easy  reference.  Also.  It  was  not  to 
contain  any  material  with  a  security  clas- 
sification.   Such  material  could  not  be 


published  but  had  to  remain  In  appropri- 
ate flies,  available  to  Memt>er8  of  Con- 
gress and  other  authorized  personnel. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  work  on  the  compilation  ot 
the  inventory  began  In  May  1963.  Dr. 
Allan  8.  Nanes,  analyst  In  U.S.  foreign 
policy  in  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice,  prepared  the  document  under  the 
supervision  of  the  subcommittee  and  its 
staff.  It  was  published  on  January  3, 
1964.  as  a  committee  print,  entitled  "The 
U.S.  Ideological  Effort:  Govenunent 
Agencies  and  Programs." 

With  the  publication  of  this  document, 
tlie  subcommittee  and  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  had  available  to  them  an  ex- 
tremely useful  reference  work  which  con- 
tained the  answers  to  the  basic  ques- 
tions: who  was  doing  what,  under  what 
authority,  and.  generally,  at  what  cost 
to  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

I  shall  not  attempt  at  this  point  to  de- 
scribe the  Inventory  in  detail  because  it 
Is  readily  available  to  all  Members  of 
Cnogress.  I  would  like,  however,  to 
comment  on  Its  three  main  features. 

First,  the  inventory  revealed  that  over 
20  Government  departments  and  agen- 
cies are  currently  engaged  In  conducting 
programs  which  art  neither  strictly  mil- 
itary noT  strictly  economic  in  character 
but  which  can  provide  support  for  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

Second,  It  Indicated  that  the  annual 
expenditures  on  these  programs  are  in 
excess  of  $500  million  per  year. 

Third,  it  pointed  to  an  area  of  appar- 
ent weakness  In  the  U.S.  Ideological  ef- 
fort: laick  of  adequate  coordination. 

This  third  point  became  the  subject  of 
the  next  step  in  the  subcommittee's  In- 
quiry. 

Having  Inquired  Into  the  nature  of  the 
challenge  confronting  our  foreign  policy 
on  the  ideological  plane; 

Having  brought  together  information 
about  governmental  programs  operating 
on  this  plane; 

The  subcommittee  was  now  ready  to 
take  a  closer  look  at  the  programs  them- 
selves. And  we  began  at  the  top  by  In- 
quiring into  the  direction  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  U.S.  Ideological  effort  in 
the  cold  war. 


The  Press  Supports  Lyndon  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30,  1964 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  editorial 
support  for  the  program  and  policy  of 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  is  spreading 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
America.  Last  Prlday,  September  25, 
1964,  the  Cleveland  Press  mllitantly  an- 
nounced Its  support  for  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  on  the  basis  that  he 
deserves  election  on  the  record  of  his 
achievement.    This  newspaper  endorsed 


Lyndon  Johnson  4  years  ago  and  now 
restates  its  support  on  his  demonstrated 
qualities  of  leadership. 
The  editorial  follows : 

TrtK  Pa«ss  Supports  Ltmdoi*  Johnson 
President  Johnson  deserves  election  on  his 

own 

The  Cleveland  Press  (and  the  other  16 
gcrlpps-Howard  newspapers)  refrained  from 
making  a  hurried  Judgment  In  the  presiden- 
tial campaign  until  Barbt  Goudwatd  had 
been  accorded  a  fair  chance  to  state  his  case. 
Now  he  has  done  so.  Although  the  presa 
admires  his  energy,  courage  and  franltness 
and  considers  him  an  attractive  man,  this 
newRpai>er  does  not  find  his  arguments  suf- 
ficiently persuasive  and  doea  not  think  he 
has  shown  the  required  qualifications  for  the 
Preeldency. 

It  will  come  as  no  speclaJ  surprise  to 
readers  that  tiie  press  thlnkjs  well  of  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

Four  years  ago  this  newspaper  endorsed 
Lyndon  Jobnaon  for  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential nomination,  saying:  "The  times  call 
for  a  man  In  the  White  House  who  has  d«n- 
onatrated  QuallUea  of  leaderahlp.  who  haa 
experience  and  Judgment,  a  man  of  vitality 
and  courage,  and  patriotism  that  rises  above 
partlsanahlp." 

In  these  4  years,  Johnaon  haa  enhanced 
all  thoae  qualltlea.  In  his  3  years  as  Vice 
President,  and  especially  In  the  10  moatiia 
he  ha«  been  Preeldent.  he  has  grown  taller 
in  meeting  responalbUltles  with  calm  con- 
fidence and  competence. 

The  tlmea  sttll  call  lor  proved  qiialltles  of 
leadership.  And  this  paraniount  considera- 
tion makee  Johnaon  a  natural  choice. 

TTiere  la  no  better  way  to  Judge  a  man  than 
on  his  performance  record. 

Johnaon  haa  ahown  he  knowa  how  to  han- 
dle the  Job  of  President.  He  can  make  hard 
declslona  and  act  decisively  in  foreign  crlsea, 
without  being  brash  or  provocative,  as  he 
demonstrated  in  the  Panama  riot*  and  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident*. 

He  la  a  unifying  force — proved  by  the  man- 
ner In  which  he  has  enlisted  the  growing  sujv 
port  of  divergent  elementa  of  our  population. 
When  he  aays  he  wants  to  be  President  of  all 
the  people,  he  means  It — and  be  works  at  It. 
He  knows  how  to  get  things  done,  as  he  has 
shown  In  winning  from  Congress  a  sweeping 
program  of  legislation  which  Congress  previ- 
ously   merely    studied. 

The  kind  of  Preeldent  Johnson  has  been 
could  have  been  charted  by  the  type  of  Demo- 
ocratlc  leader  he  was  for  6  years  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

The  White  House,  in  those  years,  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  Republican,  General  Eisenhower. 
A  small-minded  partisan  in  Johnson's  place 
could  have  frustrated  President  Elsenhower's 
every  move,  causing  confusion  In  a  party- 
divided  Government. 

Johnson  chope.  Instead,  to  cooperate  with 
the  White  House  on  constructive  legislation, 
preferring  the  good  of  the  country  to  the 
immediate  advantage  of  the  party. 

There  were  two  outstanding  examples  of 
this:  the  "sputnik"  crisis  indicating  the 
United  Stetes  had  lagged  dangerously  be- 
hind Russia  In  space  exploration,  and  the 
U  2  incident  which  brought  U.S. -Soviet  rela- 
tions  to  the  ragged   edge. 

Here  were  chances  to  reap  partisan  profit 
by  loading  all  the  blame  on  a  Republican 
President.  Instead,  Johnson  used  his  power- 
ful Influence  and  great  political  skills  to  calm 
the  storm  and  get  America  to  work  on  a 
course  that  since  has  caught  and  passed  the 
Soviets. 

Lyndon  Johnson  has  Impressive  creden- 
tials, a  long  record  of  constructive  national 
leadership.  He  has  earned  our  country's 
confidence. 

The  press  urges  his  election. 


Wake  Up  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30,  1964 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Don 
Brown,  editor  of  the  Waseca,  Mirm.,  Her- 
ald, is  among  many  editors  in  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  who  liave  tak- 
en a  strong  stand  against  the  State  De- 
partment handling  of  the  Otto  Otepka 
case,  and  Its  refusal  to  fire  William  Wle- 
land.  I  Insert  Brown's  level-headed  as- 
sessment of  the  situation  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  Its  readers: 
Wake  Up  America 
It  Is  high  time  that  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion wake  up  to  the  mannCT  In  which  we 
are  being  sold  down  the  river  by  a  tiny  band 
of  devout  liberal  extremists.  Wake  up  Amer- 
ica before  It  Is  too  late. 

Let's  look  Into  a  situation  which  exists 
today.  A  matter  that  Is  now  In  the  hands 
of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  The  de- 
cision Is  In  his  hands  and  it  shouldn't  take 
him  5  seconds.  We  repeat  It  should  not  re- 
quire 5  seconds.  If  you  think  us  wrong  we 
ask  you  to  read  on. 

The  quesUon  U  thU :  Should  WUllam  Wle- 
land  t>e  ousted  as  a  security  risk  or  restore* 
to  full  rights  as  a  Porelgn  Service  -officer. 
Here  Is  the  evidence. 

In  1961  the  Wleland  security  case  was  up 
tor  decUlon.  Otto  Otepka.  who  has  t>een  In 
the  doghouse  with  his  superlOTS  In  the  State 
Department,  aald  there  was  laxity  In  the  han- 
dling of  the  Wleland  case.  As  early  as  1981 
Otepka  was  not  certain  about  Wleland.  H« 
was  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  not  enough 
evidence  to  say  that  Wleland  was  disloyal 
but  that  Wleland  had  given  Incorrect  Infor- 
mation to  Government  ofBclals  on  several 
occasions. 

What  was  this  correct  Information?  Wle- 
land said  that  he  had  been  with  Castro  on 
two  occasions.  Now  thU  was  very  Important 
at  the  time  for  security  division  Investigators 
found  evidence  that  Wleland  had  been  with 
Castro  on  at  least  a  half  doeen  occasions. 

Knowing  that  Wleland  had  lied  Secretary 
of  State  I>ean  Rusk  cleared  him.  If  that 
shocks  you  listen  to  this.  Rusk  was  about 
to  assign  Wleland  to  a  highly  sensitive  poet 
in  Germany.  It  was  more  than  FBI  Chief 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  could  stand  and  he  went  to 
Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy.  We  aU 
might  thank  Ood  that  In  Kennedy  the  Nation 
had  a  man  of  action.  He  Issued  an  order 
blocking   the   Wleland   assignment. 

Now  let's  go  back  to  the  time  that  Fidel 
Castro  was  coming  Into  the  picture  In  the 
Latin  Americas.  This  Nation  could  not  risk 
the  rise  of  a  Communist  to  power  in  Cuba — 
but  was  Castro  a  Communist? 

During  the  late  1950's  Wleland  held  Em- 
bassy posts  In  many  Latin  American  coun- 
tries Including  Cuba.  Then  came  that 
period  when  the  FBI  filed  voluminous  re- 
ports on  Castro's  Communist  connections. 
Some  information  said  he  was  a  Communist. 
What  happened  to  this  Important  In- 
formation? It  stopped  at  the  desk  of  Wle- 
land in  the  State  Department  and  did  not 
go  to  higher  officials.  Just  think  of  that. 
A  Communist  outpost  90  miles  off  our  shores 
could  have  been  averted  but  for  Wleland. 

Wleland  was  able  to  keep  this  Important 
Information  from  President  Elsenhower,  Sec- 
retary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  and  his 
successor.  ChrUUan  Herter,  by  pigeonholing 


the  reports  In  his  office.  And  Secretary  Rusk 
Is  piddling  away  precious  time  deciding 
whether  this  man  should  be  fired. 

President  Elsenhower  acted  and  Dulles 
reviewed  the  situation  with  FBI  Chief  Hoover. 

New  evidence  against  Wleland  has  since 
developed  and  last  March  security  officials 
recommended  that  Wleland  be  dropped  from 
the  State  Department.  Even  this  was  6 
months  after  Otto  Otepka  had  been  removed 
from  control  of  the  security  evaluation  di- 
vision for  Insubordination.  His  Insubordi- 
nation constituted  telling  the  truth  to  save 
his  country.  He  should  have  a  hero's  medal. 
He  win  not  get  one  for  we  have  sunk  so  low 
in  this  Nation  that  high  officials  discharge 
or  demote  an  honest  man  to  protect  anyone 
under  suspicion  of  being  a  lover  of  commu- 
nism. Should  Rusk  spend  8  seconds  on  this 
decision,  we  ask  you?  Wake  up  Americans. 
before  it  Is  too  late. 


Beech's  Viet  Vktory  Formula:  Bomb 
North— Veteran  of  DelU  War  Wevbs 
Pros  and  Cons 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  IU.ZNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTATl v  JSS 

Wednesday.  September  30. 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  continued  lack  of  U.S.  lead- 
ership in  the  Vietnamese  crisis  and  the 
series  of  tragic  miscalculaUons  on  the 
pejrt  of  our  State  D^jartment  and  ad- 
ministration leaders  such  as  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara,  an  article  by  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  columnist,  Keyes 
Beech,  is  especially  apropos.  I  Include 
this  article  in  tiie  Record,  feeling  it  Is  a 
very  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  situation 
In  southeast  Asia : 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (lU.)  DaUy  News, 
Sept.  29,  1964] 
Beech's      Viet     Victoet     Poucttla:     Bomb 
NoBTH — Veteran    or   Delta    Wae    Weichs 
Pros  and  Coks 

TOKYO. — What  time  Is  it  In  South  Viet- 
nam?    Late,  but  not  too  late  to  win. 

If  things  are  allowed  to  go  on  sUdlng 
downhill  as  they  are  now.  then  defeat  Is  In- 
evitable. 

This  will  not  happen  tomorrow,  the  next 
day  or  next  month.  But  It  could  very  easily 
happen  next  year. 

There  will  be  no  sudden  collapse  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces,  or  stvinnlng 
Communist  victories.  What  is  more  likely 
Is  that  one  day  the  American  official  ct^nmu- 
nlty  In  Saigon  wUl  wake  up  to  find  that  a 
neutralist  government  has  taken  over,  ready 
to  make  a  deal  with  Hanoi. 

Some  Americans  complain  that  this  Is  a 
war  without  end.  So  It  Is.  under  the  present 
ground  rules.  But  Imagine  how  the  Viet- 
namese peasant  feels.  He  hasn't  known 
peace  for  20  years.  He  knows  little  or  noth- 
ing about  conuniuilsm  and  the  same  goes 
for  democracy.  . 

All  he  really  wants  Is  to  be  let  alone.  So 
why  not  trade  war  for  peace,  even  If  It  means 
the  Ccanmunlsts  wUl  ultimately  take  over 
the  whole  country? 

This  need  not  happen  If  the  United  States 
takes  the  bold  and  decisive  action  that  Is 
necessary — and  some  of  our  top  American 
OfBclals  know  that  it  Is  neceaaary. 
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No  one  can  accuBc  me  of  optimism  In  re- 
porting the  Vletnameee  scene.  Over  the  last 
10  years  I  have  seen  that  country  go  through 
too  many  ups  and  downs  to  venture  any  pre- 
diction beyond  the  next  24  hours — and  that 
with  Angers  croeaed. 

But  I  do  know  that  when  the  situation 
seems  moat  desperate  It  can  change  for  the 
better  overnight.  It  can  also  change  for  the 
worse. 

Xhere  Is  very  little  we  can  do  about  the 
dismal  political  mess  In  Saigon — despite  all 
the  high-priced  help  we  have  there— except 
hojje,  pray,  and  persuade. 

But  there  are  some  plus  factors.  And 
there  are  some  cards  that  haven't  been 
played. 

In  military  terms  the  war  Is  by  no  means 
lost  The  army,  for  all  Its  shameful  blun- 
ders with  needless  loss  of  life,  still  Is  an 
effective  fighting  force.  In  some  respects  Ifs 
a  better  army  than  It  was  a  year  ago. 

The  hamlet  defense  rorces,  which  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  war.  fight  like  tigers  because 
they  are  fighting  for  their  lives  and  their 
families. 

The  Vletcong,  despite  some  claims  to  the 
contrary,  are  not  9  feet  tall.  They,  too,  are 
Vietnamese  or  they  would  have  done  a  bet- 
ter Job  than  they  have. 

They  are  tough.  They  are  elusive.  But 
their  military  capability  Is  limited.  They 
cannot  meet  the  army  head  on  and  hold  their 
own.     They   oiLnnot   take   and   hold   cities. 

They  ar«  a  threat  everywhere.  But  they 
do  not.  contrary  to  socn*  reports,  hold  the 
entlr*  countrTmM*.  A  Canadian  friend  of 
mliM  reoeotly  traT*l«<l  10  days  through  the 
ktekoac  Delta,  aseoipiaiitl  enly  by  an  in- 
terprttM-,  and  r*tura«4  wnscatbMl. 

If  w«  have  prebUoM,  which  Heaven  knows 
we  <lo.  so  do  tbc  Vtotcong.  There  Is  every 
Indleakloa  that  th«  mummy  Is  suffering  from 
a  Boanpower  ptnch.  A  great  many  Vletcong 
have  been  killed.  Their  reeervolr  of  recruits 
in  the  south  Is  not  inexhaustible. 

Rank-and-file  or  part-time  guerrillas  com- 
plain about  the  youth  and  immaturity  of 
Vletcong  cadres.  A  much  more  Important 
Indicator,  however.  Is  the  massive  Infiltra- 
tion of  natlve-t)orn  North  Vietnamese  into 
the  south. 

INrtLTRATION    ADDS   A   NEW   DIMENSION 

Top  US.  commanders  In  Saigon  are  at  last 
beginning  to  accept  what  their  Vietnamese 
counterparta  have  been  saymg  for  montlia — 
that  the  Increased  scale  of  Infiltration  from 
the  north  has  added  a  new  dimension  to  the 
war. 

And  this  underlines  a  point  that  should 
be  emphasized.  Even  if  we  have  political 
leadership  in  Saigon  there  could  be  no  end 
to  the  war  so  long  as  Hanoi  Is  allowed  to  feed 
fresh  bodies  Into  the  souUi  as  Uiey  are 
needed. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  that  South  Viet- 
nam can  do  about  this  Infiltration.  But 
there  Is  a  great  deal  the  United  Stotes  can 
do  about  It — If  It  has  the  will  to  act. 

The  Infiltration  route  from  North  Vietnam 
through  Laofl — called  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail — Is  well  known.  We  have  excellent 
aerial  photographs  of  Communist  troops 
and  supply  movements  along  this  freeway. 
They  have  few  secrets  from  us. 

But  we  haven't  done  anything  about  It. 

What  could  be  done? 

U.S.  military  experts  say  It  would  take  at 
least  two  divisions  to  block  the  Infiltration 
routes.  South  Vietnam  doesn't  have  those 
divisions  to  spare.  One  U.S.  marine  division 
might  be  able  to  do  the  Job  But  that  means 
committing  US.  ground  troops  to  what  might 
well  develop  into  an  Interminable  Jungle  war. 

There  Is  an  alternative.  We  could  bomb 
the  Communist  supply  line.  This  would 
make  things  more  difficult  for  the  enemy  but 
it  wouldn't  Btop  him. 

One    of    the    more    costly    lessons   of    the 


Korean  war  waa  that  alrpower  Is  highly  In- 
effective against  primitive  hunuin  pfMsk 
trains. 

REMAININO  STRATEGT   IS  OREATTST  RISK 

There  Is  another  course  of  action  that  holds 
far  greater  promise  and  as  a  consequence 
far  greater  risk.  That  Is  to  bomb  North 
Vietnam  itself.  There  Is  nothing  new  or 
original  about  this  proposal.  We've  already 
done  It  once  and  we  could  easily  do  It  again. 

The  provocation  for  our  August  air  strike 
agaln-st  North  Vietnam  was  a  torpedo  boat 
attack  against  two  American  destroyers  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

But  this  Isolated  atUuk  was  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  Impact  on  South  Vietnam  of  a 
const;iat  fi<iw  of  fresh  bodies  from  the  north 
And  the  war  is  being  foiight  In  Vietnam,  not 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

Hanoi  h.is  had  a  taste  of  what  American 
alrpjower  can  do.  Neutral  travelers  from  the 
Communist  capital  reported  that  nothing  has 
had  such  a  sobering  effect  on  the  Reds  as  the 
August  strike  against  their  torpedo  boi\t 
b.'ises 

"What  Eeemed  to  surprUse  them  most  was 
that  you  knew  exactly  what  to  hit.  "  said  one 
visitor  to  Hanoi.  "They  don't  want  it  to 
hapi>cn  .igaln  " 

Indeed  they  don't,  which  Is  precisely  why 
It  should  happen  again  Hanoi  knows  very 
well  that  American  alrpower  can  wipe  out  In 
24  hours  what  It  has  taken  10  years  to  build. 
They  also  know  by  now  that  there  la  nothing 
their  chief  b«vcker.  Red  China,  can  do  to  help. 

Next  to  US.  air  powor  the  Hanoi  regime 
fetirs  most  a  "protective"  Red  Chinese  In- 
vasion. One  thing  all  Vietnamese  have  In 
common,  whether  they  are  Conununlsts  or 
antl-Coniinunl»ts.  whether  they  live  In  the 
north  or  south,  is  a  fear  of  the  Chinese. 

U.S.  botnblng  of  North  Vietnam,  on  a  high- 
ly selective  basis,  might  very  well  bring  the 
Chinese  across  the  border  Into  the  northern 
half  of  the  country.  Which  Is  another  ex- 
cellent reason  for  putting  the  squeeze  on 
Hanoi  In  thli  fashion. 

TWO  VITAL  KITTCTS  OF  AIR  ATTACKS 

Air  strikes  on  North  Vietnam  would  not,  of 
course,  end  the  war  In  S<.>uth  Vietnam.  But 
It  would  have  at  least  two  important  by- 
products. 

1.  It  would  provide  a  tremendoxis  and 
much  needed  boost  to  South  Vietnamese 
I  .orale.  This  was  demonstrated  by  the 
August  strike.  It  would  also  arouse  fears  In 
Saigon  of  Communist  air  reprisals. 

In  view  of  US.  air  superiority.  It's  doubtful 
if  any  Communist  plane  could  get  that  far 
south.  Even  if  one  did  It  might  be  a  good 
thing.  It  would  convince  the  Salgonese  that 
there  Is  a  war  going  on. 

2.  More  Important  than  the  effect  on  South 
Vietnamese  morale  would  he  the  impact  on 
the  Vletcong  The  fountainhead  of  the  Com- 
munist Insurrection  In  tlie  south  Is  Hanoi. 
Vletcong  forces  In  the  8<iuth  get  their  In- 
spiration, their  political  guidance,  and  tHelr 
military  orders  from  Hanoi. 

The  knowledge  that  their  privileged  sanc- 
taury  was  under  attack  would  inevitably  have 
a  disheartening  If  not  a  demoralizing  effect 
on  the  Vletcong.  It  would  create  what  one 
expert  on  Vietnam — Prof  Bernard  Fall  of 
Howard  University — hajs  called  the  "endless 
txinnel"  complex. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  risks. 

The  Red  Chinese  might  come  In  on  the 
ground.  This  Is  extremely  doubtful  since 
Peking  has  more  than  enough  problems  at 
home  without  risking  a  military  confronta- 
tion with  the  United  States. 

Assuming  the  Chinese  did  come  In,  we 
would  have  to  bomb  China,  too.  That's  an- 
other risk,  but  then  the  world  Is  full  of 
tbem. 

And  perbape  It's  better  to  take  the  risk 
of  winning  than  the  certain  road  to  defeat. 


Senator  Hiimplirey's  Speech  to  Polisk- 
American  Conxress  ConrentioD,  CU. 
ca|;o,  111. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22,  1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
a  doubt,  the  highpoint  of  the  Polish- 
Anaerican  Congress  Convention  which 
was  held  in  Chicago  2  weeks  a«o.  was  the 
speech  of  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey. 

The  depth  of  feeling  which  swept  the 
hall  of  the  convention  as  the  Senator 
strode  to  the  podium  and  the  genuine 
aiffection  and  esteem  which  resounded 
throughout  the  chamber  In  the  standing 
ovation  he  received  from  the  thousands 
of  people  present  made  the  occasion  one 
of  the  most  memorable  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed. 

Senator  Humphrey  is  a  man  whose  life 
and  record  as  a  public  servant  personify 
his  belief  in  American  democracy.  He 
continues  to  express  his  gocds  and  ideals 
in  terms  of  positive  accompliahmentfi  and 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  United  States  is 
i-eadily  communicated  to  all  those  he 
mec<.s. 

Becau.se  he  does  care  so  deeply  about 
this  country  and  all  her  cltlaens.  I  should 
like  to  bring  the  text  of  his  remarks  be- 
fore the  Polish-American  Congress  Cod- 
vention  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  speech  was  interrupted  again  arid 
again  by  thunderous  applause.  At  the 
conclusion  the  entire  audience  burst  into 
a  spontaneous  rendition  of  a  Polish  folk- 
song, "Stolat"  which,  loosely  translated, 
meaiis  "May  He  Live  to  100  Years." 

As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is 
privileged  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Rep>- 
resentatives.  it  is  a  sigmal  honor  to  be  a 
member  of  Uie  same  Democratic  Party  as 
those  'responsible  and  distinguished 
Americans,  President  L3mdon  Johnson 
and  Senator  Htibert  Humphkey.  Our 
country  is  fortunate  that  we  can  draw 
upon  the  wisdom,  dedication  and  pru- 
dence of  such  men  to  meet  the  enormous 
challenges  of  this  generation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  text  of 
Senator  Humphrey's  speech  in  Chicago, 
September  19.  1964: 
SENATom  Hubert   H    Humphrey's  Speech  to 

THE  POMSH-AMESICAN  CONGRESS  CONVEN- 
TION, Chicago.  Iix  .  Settembeb  19.  1964 
No  nation  has  a  unique  claim  to  America — 
but  no  people  from  other  lands  can  claim 
to  have  made  a  greater  contribution  to  our 
society  than  those  who  came  here  from  Po- 
land. 

America  has  always  been  a  land  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  none  have  understood  this  bet- 
ter than  those  who  came  to  these  shores 
from  Poland 

And  it  wns  a  great  Polish  p>atrlot  over  150 
years  ago  who  eloquently  stated  that  op- 
portunity In  America  means  opportunity  for 
all.  A  statesman  of  compassion,  a  soldier 
of  courage,  he  bad  received  from  our  Gov- 
ernment a  large  l.'.nd  grant  In  gratitude  for 
his  valor  In  fighting  for  American  freedom. 
When  he  returned  to  his  native  land — again 
to  flght  for  lu  freedom — he  left  this  tesU- 


1961, 

ment  wltli  Thomas  Jefferson.    Let  ine  read 
Its  inspiring  words: 

"I,  being  iMMt  on  my  departure  from  tlie 
united  Statee.  do  hereby  declare  and  direct 
that,  should  I  make  no  other  teetamentary 
^IspMltion  of  my  property  in  the  United 
States,  I  hereby  authorize  my  friend  Thomas 
Jefferson  to  employ  the  whole  thereof  on  p*u-- 
obaslng  Negroes  and  giving  them  liberty 
In  my  name;  In  giving  them  an  education 
in  trade  or  otherwise;  In  having  tSiem  in- 
structed in  their  new  condition  In  the  dutlee 
of  morality,  which  may  make  them  good 
nelghbon,  husbanda,  and  wives,  in  their 
duties  as  cltlBena,  teaching  them  to  be  de- 
fenders of  their  liberty  and  of  their  coun- 
try, oif  the  good  order  of  society,  and  in 
whatsoever  may  make  them  liappy  and  use- 
ful: and  I  make  the  said  Thomas  Jefferson 
the  executor  a*  this." 

■mis  paper  bears  the  signature  of  "Thad- 
deus   Bonaventura  Kosciusko." 

General  Koeolusko  was  the  brilliant  lead- 
er who  walked  160  years  ahead  of  us — 60 
year*  ahead  of  Abraham  Uncoln — In  the 
cause  of  extending  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity to  all  Americans.  You  Americans  whose 
forebears  came  from  Pol«md.  you  have  an  un- 
usual number  of  heroes  In  your  ranks,  but 
none  greater  than  Kosciusko.  And  his  he- 
roism in  battle,  against  big  armies  or  big- 
oted minds,  U  both  an  Inspiration  and  a 
challenge  to  those  of  us  who  follow  him. 

I  ahare  your  pride  In  him.  I  have  a  warm 
feeling  that  today  when  we  are  challenged 
to  make  opportunity  available  to  all  Ameri- 
cans by  protecting  the  human  rights  of  all 
Americans,  Kosciusko  would  be  proud  that 
we  have  succeeded  In  passing  a  law  that 
guarantees  equal  freedom  and  equal  op- 
portunity to  all. 

One  month  ago  the  newest  of  our  nuclear 
submarines  was  commissioned  the  Casimtr 
Pulaski.  So  we  honor  the  name  of  the 
young  Polish  nobleman  who  gave  his  life  to 
help  our  Nation  win  Its  Independence.  But 
althou^  this  ship  wiU  carry  Inside  her  more 
destructive  power  than  all  of  the  explosives 
used  in  World  War  n,  her  purpose  Is  still  the 
defense  of  liberty  and  the  cause  of  peace 
acroea  the  globe.  We  must  always  remember 
that  America  Is  a  land  of  peace  as  weU  as  a 
land  of  opportunity.  Peace  Is  our  preemi- 
nent purpose  in  the  world  today. 

Nineteen  slxty-foxir  marks  the  beginning 
qf  the  thousand-year  anniversary  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Poland  as  an  Independent  state 
and  a  Christian  nation.  Despite  today's 
conditions  of  temporary  subjugation,  the 
fires  of  liberty  have  not  been  dimmed  In 
Polish  hearts.  And  Poland  shall  be  free 
again. 

We  trust  the  Polish  people.  We  under- 
stand well  their  bravery.  As  President  John- 
son has  said,  "We  know  the  unswerving  ded- 
ication of  the  Polish  people  to  the  goals  of 
liberty,  equality,  and  Independence.  That 
Is  why  our  policy  Is  designed  to  help  the 
Polish  people  so  that  they  may  Increasingly 
help  themselves." 

Americans  are  offered  a  choice  this  year 
on  how  best  to  serve  the  cause  of  I*oland. 
and  the  cause  not  only  of  Poland,  but  of  all 
Eastern  Eurof>e. 

We  can  continue  to  be  friends  of  the  p>eo- 
ple  of  Poland  through  bridges  of  trade,  ideas, 
visitors,  and  humanitarian  aid.  Or  we  can 
consider  them  sworn  enemies  of  ours  be- 
cause they  are  under  Communist  domina- 
tion—*nd  coldly  reject  the  claims  of  nourish- 
ment and  brotherhood. 

We  can  accept  the  commitment  of  the 
Polish  people  to  their  long  Christian  heri- 
tage Or  we  can  reject  the  people  of  Po- 
land as  a  godless  people  because  the  Marxists 
in  control  have  betrayed  the  religious  tradi- 
tions of  a  thousand  years. 

Almost  exactly  4  years  ago  that  gallant 
wiuTlor  In  the  cause  of  freedom.  John  P. 
Kennedy,  spoke  to  this  congress  here  in 
Chicago.     He  said: 
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"Our  task  is  to  pursue  a  policy  of  pa- 
tiently encovu-aglng  freedom  and  carefully 
pressuring  tyranny — a  f>oUcy  that  looks  to- 
ward evolution,  not  revolution — a  policy  that 
depends  on  peaoe,  not  war. 

"We  must  never — In  any  summit.  In  any 
treaty  declaration.  In  our  words  or  even  in 
oiu  minds — recognize  Soviet  domination  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Poland's  claim  to  independ- 
ence and  liberty  la  not  based  on  sentiment 
or  politics.  It  Is  deeply  rooted  In  history, 
in  culture,  and  in  law — tmd  no  matter  what 
pressures  the  Soviets  may  exert,  we  do  not 
intend  to  see  that  claim  abandoned. 

"We  must  strive  to  restore  the  traditional 
Identification  wliioh  Poland  and  Eastern 
Elurope  have  had  with  the  European  cc«n- 
munlty  Instead  of  the  Soviet  empire.  For 
Poland  back  through  the  centvirles  has  be- 
longed to  the  Buropeiui  tradition  of  freedom 
and  national  independence.  It  has  been  a 
part  of  European  culture,  of  European  econ- 
omy, and  European  history.  And  even  ttie 
Soviet  Union  cannot  rewrite  that  history." 

This  poUcy  stated  by  John  P.  Kennedy 
In  1960  continues  to  be  the  policy  of  this 
Government  and  the  policy  to  which  I  am 
personally  committed. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  right  now  that  only 
a  political  charlatan  can  talk  of  Instant  vic- 
tory over  communism,  or  Instant  liberation 
of  the  captive  peoples  held  in  Communist 
subjugation. 

We  cannot  imitate  those  of  an  earlier  era 
who  talked  grandly  of  liberation — ^but  when 
the  Hvmgarlan  people  rose  In  heroic  revolt. 
Stood  mute  on  the  sidelines. 

No,  the  possibility  of  Instant  victory  van- 
ished with  the  coming  of  the  era  of  Instant 
annihilation.  So  we  must  pursue  the  more 
challengliig  course,  the  only  sane  coiirse,  of 
devising  a  policy  that  will  achieve  freedom 
without  obliteration — not  only  for  the  Pol- 
ish people,  but  for  all  peoples  wherever  tyr- 
aimy  and  dictatorship  rule. 

We  are  convinced — unlike  some  narrow- 
vUloned  defeatists — that  time  Is  on  the  side 
of  freedom.  That  Is,  If  we  put  time  to  good 
use.  We  are  completely  confident  that  Pol- 
and and  its  people  will  be  restored  to  the 
fam.lly  of  free  nations. 

And  we  Intend  to  use  time  as  a  tool,  not  as 
a  couch.  We  Intend  to  build  bridges  to  the 
Polish  peofrfs — bridges  which  may  now  be 
obstructed  at  the  other  end  but  which  will 
be  there  to  be  opened  wide  when  the  day  of 
freedcan  dawns. 

We  have  already  begun.  The  United  States 
has  Initiated  a  nvw  and  constructive  policy 
toward  the  Polish  people  and  the  oppressed 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe.  We  have  rec- 
ognized the  deepening  divisions  In  the  Com- 
munist camp.  We  have  enootiraged  those 
divisions,  and  we  have  made  use  of  these 
divisions  for  helping  theee  jjeople  to  regain 
their  freedom  and  independence. 

We  have  strengthened  the  economic  and 
cultural  ties  between  Poland  and  the  United 
States.  We  have  expanded  trade.  We  have 
assisted  the  Polish  people  to  build  their 
economy.  We  have  encouraged  exchanges 
of  students  and  scholars.  Through  the  rf- 
forts  of  Congrefisroan  Cuement  Zablocki,  of 
Milwatikee.  and  myself,  the  U.S.  Government 
has  provided  more  t^an  »10  million  for  the 
construction  of  a  SCO-bed  children's  hospital 
and  research  center  In  Orakow.  We  have  sold 
American  agricultural  products  for  Polish 
currency  which,  in  turn,  we  have  been  able 
to  spend  in  promoting  valuable  projects  of 
friendship.  We  have  encouraged  the  Poles 
to  assert  their  Independence  and  to  pursue 
a  oourse  ot  action  based  on  Poland's  national 
needs  and  interests.  For  example,  in  the 
agricultural  sector  they  have  repudiated  the 
disaster  of  coUectlvization.  Today  in  Poland 
86  percent  of  the  land  U  privately  owned. 

There  la  muoh  more  to  be  done.  We  must 
continue  to  open  doors  and  windows  in  the 
Iron  Curtain.  The  Polish  people  must  never 
have  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  forsaken 
them. 


Yet  there  are  some  within  our  NatlCMi  who 
would  close  these  doors  and  windows — who 
denounce  our  efforts  to  bxiUd  tnidges  to  the 
people  of  Poland.  Such  men  seek  Instant 
answers  to  long-range  proMenaa.  We  are 
dealing  "with  the  enemy,"  they  brtlow.  We 
are  foUowmg  a  "no-wtn"  program. 

But  when  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  deals 
with  Gomulka,  la  he  engaging  m  a  "no-wlB" 
policy?  When  Pope  Paul  concludes  a  diplo- 
matic agreement  with  the  Hungarian  Oons- 
UiunlBt  regime — as  oocxirred  this  very  week — 
Ife  he  capitulating  to  the  atheUts? 

To  ask  these  questions  Is  to  indicate  the 
absurdity  of  the  Issue.  Pope  Paul  and  the 
Primate  of  Poland  have  as  their  first  charge 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  pepole.  When 
they  negotiate  with  the  enemy,  It  is  from 
an  Impregnable  bastion  of  principle  which 
has  stood  for  almost  2,000  years. 

It  Is  Gomulka  who  runs  the  risks  In 
dealing  with  the  church — 2.000  years  of 
Christianity  and  the  Catholic  church  will 
survive  two  decades  of  communism  and  dic- 
tatorship. 

It  Is  the  Conununlsts,  not  we,  whoM 
power  is  being  eaten  away  by  the  corro- 
sive impact  of  freedom — by  the  knowledge 
among  their  people  that  the  United  States 
looks  upon  the  pe<9le  of  Eastern  Europe  as 
friends  who  have  temporarily  been  denied 
the  right  to  assert  their  friendship  and  their 
common  dedloatlon  to  liberty. 

The  Ooldwater  extremists  ntay  cry  that  in 
sending  food  to  hungry  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  we  are  (Udlng  conununiam. 
But  the  people  who  receive  this  food  know 
Its  American  origin  and  do  not  thank  their 
OommiuUst  bosses  for  the  nourishment  It 
brings. 

Some  people  denounce  our  aid  and  trade 
In  nonstrateglc  goods.  But  you  know  and  I 
know — all  the  rest  of  the  American  people 
know — that  such  aid  and  trade  Is  Instead  an 
assertion  of  human  ac^ldarlty  against  the 
forces  of  Inhumanity.  The  Polish  pe<^le 
know  this  too.  And  ao  do  the  men  and 
wc«nen  In  the  other  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

Having  provided  the  llfe-glvlng  substance 
of  hope,  the  Democratic  Party  \mder  Presi- 
dent Johnson  will  not  now  turn  Its  back. 
As  President  Johnson  has  said:  "The  ob- 
jective of  the  United  States  is — and  will 
continue  to  be — to  see  freedom  returned 
to  Poland  and  the  other  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe.  We  know  the  years  at  darkness 
have  not  extinguished  the  light  of  freedom 
In  Poland.  And  the  masters  of  darkness 
know  t^at." 

The  Soviet  leaders  in  the  Kremlin  do  In- 
deed know  that.  The  nations  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope are  no  longer  the  satellites  they  were. 
In  being  forced  to  lengthen  their  leash.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  has  been  foroed  to  admit  that 
they  "are  getting  too  big  to  spank."  Soon 
they  will  be  too  strong  to  chain. 

The  process  may  not  be  swift.  But  we  shall 
prevail.  In  spirit,  Poland  never  left  the 
West.  In  full  political  freedom  It  shall 
return. 

The  same  Goldwater  faction  that  distrusts 
people  abroad,  distrusts  people  here  at  home. 
And,  characteristically.  It  distrusts  the  same 
people. 

I  was  shocked  to  hear  that  Senator  Gold- 
water's  runnlngmate — whose  ancestral  boat 
presumably  came  In  only  a  few  lengths  be- 
hind the  Masrflower — has  recently  con- 
demned the  Johnson  administration's  pro- 
posal to  revise  the  Immigration  laws.  He  says 
that  he  opposes  "operUng  the  floodgates" — 
but  what  an  Incredible  distortion.  What  is 
really  at  Issue  Is  not  floodgates  at  all.  What 
Is  at  Issue  Is  "falrgates" — gates  which  are 
fair,  which  do  not  <H>en  only  at  the  knock  ot 
an  Anglo-Saxon  hand. 

The  Johnson  proposal,  which  Is  similar  to 
the  proposal  made  earlier  by  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy and  myeslf .  is  designed  to  end  the  stig- 
ma  which   was    imposed   by   the   Republican 
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admlnlstratlaci  and  platform  In  1924 — ^that 
Insulting  ctatutorv  •ndorsement  of  Uxe  prin- 
ciple tbat  Polaa.  Italians,  and  otb«r  Eastern 
European  and  non-Kurope«Ji  peoples  some- 
how belonged  to  Inferior  breeds. 

Tbe  inunlgratlon  bill,  wtilcb  President  Ken- 
nedy sent  to  Ck^ngreas  shortly  before  bis  tragic 
death,  opens  no  floodgates.  But  It  would 
correct  this  burning  Inequity  and  a  dis- 
graceful discrimination  agialnst  peoples.  It 
will  end  the  quota  system  which  sought  to 
malntcUn  a  mythical  racial  and  ethnic  purity 
by  apportioning  Immigration  visas  amcHig  the 
nations  af  the  world  In  proportion  to  the 
ethnic  composition  of  our  population  in  1920. 

In  Its  1980  platform,  ths  Republican  Party 
pledged  to  do  something  about  It,  too.  But 
the  Goldwater  platform  of  1964  purged  this 
concession  to  decency,  and  now  the  temp>o- 
rary  Republican  leadership  has  added  the 
Insult  of  disdain  to  the  Injury  of  neglect. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week.  Senator  Gold- 
WATXB's  handplclced  national  chairman,  Mr. 
Dean  Burch,  welcomed  Senator  Strom  Ththi- 
MOND,  of  South  Carolina,  to  the  Ooldwater 
party  with  ths  statement:  "The  Democratic 
party  has  forsaken  the  people  to  become  the 
party  of  minority  groups." 

Now  what  would  your  grandfather  have 
said  of  all  this?  Tou  will  recall,  I  am  sxire. 
that  your  grandfather  belonged  to  that  cour- 
ageous group  of  men  and  wonxen  in  Eastern 
Europe  who  dared  to  pull  up  their  roots  and 
move  their  families  in  search  of  Justice  and 
liberty  in  aiKither  land.  They  fled  from 
tyranny  to  be  welcomed  to  o\ir  shu'es  in 
one  of  the  great  tides  of  Immigration  that  in- 
vigorated our  country  in  the  middle  of  the 
19th  centiiry  and  the  early  20th  century  •  •  • 
like  my  own  grandfather  and  those  of  so 
many  millions  cxf  Americans. 

But  I  tell  you  this  in  astonishment  and 
wonder:  Tour  grandfather  cotild  not  come  to 
America  under  oxu-  present  Immigration 
laws.  Tour  grandfather  could  not  come  to 
America  under  the  legislation  Barxt  Golo- 
WATn  supports.  Tour  grandfather  would 
have  found  our  gates  barred  to  him  and  to 
his  family — barred  by  Bakxt  Gor-DWATm  and 
those  who  share  his  views  on  immigration. 

And  what  would  your  grandfather  have 
done?  He  would  have  had  to  remain  In  a 
Communist  state  In  Bastern  Buroi>e,  hoping 
and  yearning  for  the  light  and  air  of  liberty, 
his  eyes  tximed  toward  America  in  queet  of 
friendship  and  reassurance.  Tet  what  would 
he  have  found  If  America  were  ruled  by 
Bauit  CtoLDWATm?  I  tell  you  what  he  would 
have  foimd — and  Senator  Oou>watsx  has 
made  clear  what  he  woxild  have  found:  a 
closing  of  the  windows  we  have  opened  to 
bring  light  and  air  to  the  people  of  Eastern 
Etiroi>e — an  end  to  our  programs  of  educa- 
tional and  cultiu-al  exchange,  our  food-for- 
peace  program,  our  Information  program. 
Tour  grandfather  would  have  to  suffer  in 
darkness   because   of   the   policies   of   Bakxt 

GOLOWATDt. 

President  Johnson  has  stated  the  truly 
American  position  on  the  question  of  im- 
migration. "In  establishing  preferences,  a 
nation  built  by  immigrants  of  all  lands  can 
ask  those  who  seek  admission:  'What  can 
you  do  for  our  country?'  But  we  should  not 
be  asking:  'In  what  country  were  you 
born?'  " 

America  is  a  great  land.  Tet  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  the  poeelbillty  of  more  prog- 
ress by  the  end  of  this  century  than  ever 
before  achieved  in  a  century. 

The  comforts  of  many  will  be  extended  to 

all. 

Otir  people,  who  are  living  longer,  will 
also  live  In  dignity  and  health. 

Omi  cities  that  have  grown  big  will  also 
come  to  know  beauty. 

A  great  society  is  possible  for  America  In 
which  every  man  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  provide  a  decent  life  for  himself  and  his 
family — regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  nation- 
ality. 


We  need  leadership,  however,  with  vision 
to  match  our  potentlalltlss.  We  need  a 
President  who  heads  divisions  between  peo- 
ple— at  home  and  abroad — who  will  help  put 
salt  in  peoples'  bread,  not  pour  It  Into  their 
wounds. 

By  the  grace  of  God,  we  have  sucb  letuler- 
sblp  In  America. 

Let  us  continue — ^wlth  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


The  Role  of  Pifrale  Enterprise  in  Urbui 
Renewal 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or  Kxw  jxasET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22. 1964 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  in  enacting  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949,  and  subsequent  housing 
legislation  in  the  urban  renewal  field  was 
to  encourage  the  use  of  private  enter- 
prise to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 
This  involves  both  the  encouragem«it  of 
private  enterprise  within  a  project  area 
through  rehabilitation  and  renovation, 
and  the  business  community  as  a  partic- 
ipant from  without  in  rebuilding  the 
slums  and  blighted  areas  of  our  cities. 

A  recent  statement  by  Milford  Vleser. 
the  president  of  the  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry Association  of  Newark,  NJ.,  de- 
livered on  Septem^ber  18,  1984.  before  the 
Chamber  of  Commei-ce  of  the  United 
States,  Committee  on  Construction  and 
Community  Development,  reveals  the 
role  that  private  enterprise  has  played 
and  can  play  in  urban  development.  He 
points  out  the  need  for  complete  co- 
operation between  local  government  and 
labor,  business,  and  the  people  within 
the  conununity  in  order  to  achieve  a 
successful  urban  renewal  plan.  Mr. 
Vieser  also  stresses  the  need  to  avoid  the 
endless  delay  which  has  plagued  so  many 
projects  throughout  the  country. 

The  proper  roles  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, local  oflQcials.  and  private  en- 
terprise are  a  fit  subject  for  congressional 
inquiry  and  debate.  Mr.  Vieaer's  state- 
ment is  a  valuable  contribution  to  this 
dialog. 

The  statement  follows: 

Urban  Renewal:  A  Pbogram  roa  Prfvatk 
Entdutiise 

(By  Milford  Vleser) 

It  Is  time  that  the  American  businessman 
recognized  that  the  Federal  urban  renewal 
program  Is,  above  all,  a  program  for  him. 

The  basic  purpose  of  urbfin  renewal  is  not 
to  compete  with  private  enterprise — It  is  to 
clear  the  way  for  private  enterprise;  to  create 
the  conditions  In  which  private  Interests  can 
continue  their  traditional  role  as  the  builders 
of  our  cities. 

Urban  renewal  Is  the  program  of  the  city 
to  improve  itself  through  the  elimination  of 
slums  and  blight,  to  remove  their  causes, 
thereby  preventing  their  recurrence,  and  to 
rehabilitate  and  conserve  the  existing  in- 
ventory of  housing.  Its  role  is  not  only  to 
provide  bousing.  It  Is  also  to  provide  com- 
mercial and  industrial  structiu^e,  better 
transpcH-tation,  and  cultural  and  ediicatlonal 
facilities.  Simply  stated.  It  is  a  prog'Tun  to 
make  our  old,  tired  cities  better  places  in 
which  to  live  and  work. 


As  busineesmen,  our  particular  interest  la 
urban  renewal  Is  not  in  public  housing,  n^ 
oept  as  it  la  the  solutloa  to  part  oC  the  coia- 
plez  problem  of  renewing  our  city.  Had  we 
not  had  a  public  bousing  program  in  this 
country  to  start  the  slum  claaranoe  bill  roU- 
ing.  there  would  be  no  opportunity  today  for 
private  enterprise  to  take  the  leadership  ta 
urban  renewal.  I  know  that  in  Newark  pub- 
He  housing  prevented  living  conditions  from 
declining  to  the  point  where  no  one  would 
have  invested  $1  of  private  capital  in  a  re- 
newal effort,  with  or  without  Government 
participation.  Our  role  Ln  public  hoiising  Is 
to  review  its  record  to  determine  better 
methods  of  providing  housing  for  our  low- 
est Income  group. 

However,  our  natural  Interest  as  business- 
men Is  in  that  portion  of  the  program  which 
provides  for  the  purchase  and  clearance  ot 
blighted  urban  properties  to  make  way  for 
the  private  development  of  new  private  hous- 
ing and  new  commercial  and  industrial  facil- 
lUes. 

To  those  who  think  that  the  job  of  urban 
renewal  can  be  accomplished  by  private  en- 
terprise alone,  without  the  assistance  of 
Government,  I  can  only  say  that  It  Is  ttm* 
we  stopped  deluding  otirselves.  The  l>Uln. 
indisputable  fact  is  that  most  blighted  urban 
areas  are  far  too  expensive  to  acquire  and 
clear  to  allow  any  private  developer  to  take 
on  this  obligation  and  still  hope  to  make  a 
profit. 

Without  Government  participation,  a 
badly  blighted  area  deteriorates  still  further. 
The  result  Is  the  opposite  of  economic 
growth.  It  Is  economic  stagnation.  It  is 
poverty,  with  new  social  problems  which 
bring  new  financial  burdens  to  the  munici- 
pality, which  in  tiun  bring  stlU  higher  taxes. 
It  Ls  all  the  things  that  are  bad  for  private 
buslnees. 

With  Government  participation,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  bring  into  play 
tl;e  constructive  power  of  private  entarpriae. 
Let  us  take  one  of  those  blighted  urban  areas 
which  no  private  developer  wo\ild  be  able  to 
buy  and  clear.  Government  participation 
means  an  Investment  in  the  future  of  that 
land  parcel,  an  Investment  in  the  form  of  the 
expense  of  purchasing  and  clearlnf  the  land. 
The  next  step  brings  the  first  return  on  that 
Investment.  The  Government  sells  the  land 
to  a  developer,  and  part  of  the  public  ex- 
pense has  already  been  defrayed.  Now  ths 
forces  ot  private  enterprise  are  able  to  take 
over.  The  developer  builds  his  project. 
New  conunerclal  activity  is  generated,  both 
insidaand  outside  the  project  area. 

The  activity  which  results  from  an  urban 
renewal  project  not  only  brings  new  oppor- 
tunity for  private  enterprise.  It  reimburses 
both  the  local  and  Federal  governments, 
which  helped  start  the  baU  rolling  in  ths 
first  place.  Property  taxes  from  an  urban 
renewal  project  area  normally  exceed  greatly 
those  which  were  realized  from  the  slum 
area  before  the  project  was  undertakeiL 
The  expense  to  the  municipality  for  police 
and  Are  protection  and  for  social  services  In 
a  renewal  area  usually  is  cut  substantially. 
Moreover,  the  enlivened  business  conununlty 
generates  more  revenue  for  government  at  all 
levels.  Ultimately,  an  urban  renewal  area 
more  than  pays  its  debt  to  government.  It 
Is  simple  arithmetic — the  arithmetic  of 
urban  renewal. 

Urban  renewal  is  a  local  program.  It  is 
locally  planned,  administered,  and  executed. 
Except  for  the  buying,  clearing,  and  readying 
of  the  land  it  is  financed  by  private  capital. 
A  successful  urban  renewal  program  requires 
the  complete  cooperation  of  local  govern- 
ment, labor,  business,  and  the  people. 

The  cooperation  of  business  is  especlallj 
vital  to  the  succees  of  urban  renewal.  No 
conununlty  tn  our  Nation  has  had  a  success- 
ful program  of  rebxilldlng  without  business 
leadership.  TWs  la  a  program  to  which  busi- 
nessmen Interested  in  the  futxire  of  private 


enterprise  must  give  total  support,  both  at 
the  local  and  Federal  levels. 

It  was  10  years  ago  that  the  "Mutual  Bene- 
fit Life  Insurance  Co.  embarked  on  a  pro- 
p-am of  new  construction  In  the  downtown 
area  of  Newark.  We  erected  a  modern,  20- 
Btory  home  office  structure  for  our  company. 
This  building  has  become  one  of  the  sym- 
bols of  the  renewal  program  in  Newark.  We 
also  constructed  four  other  office  buildings 
and  we  hope  to  start  on  BtUl  another  within 
a  reasonably  short  period  of  time  When  we 
complete  our  complex  of  buildings  we  will 
have  built  6  Imposing  structures  and  an 
1.100-car  garage. 

What  Mutual  Benefit  has  done  provides  a 
dramatic  example  of  something  1  referred  to 
earlier— the  arithmetic  of  urban  renewal. 
Before  we  undertook  our  rebuilding  program, 
the  properties  which  we  are  developing  re- 
'turned  to  the  cfty  of  Newark  a  total  of  $77.- 
000  a  year  In  tax  revenues.  When  we  com- 
plete this  redevelopment  work,  those  same 
properties  will  produce  H.500,000  a  year  for 
the  city  treasury.  Moreover,  the  city  will 
have  realized  this  gain  without  having  to 
provide  new  schools,  or  any  other  new  service 
facilities.  Our  company  benefits  as  well  as 
the  city,  for  our  policyholders  are  receiving 
an  excellent  return  on  the  Investment. 

For  about  30  years  prior  to   the  start  of 
Newark's  urban  renewal  program  there  was 
almost  no  construction  In  the  city  of  private 
housing,  commercial,   and  Industrial   struc- 
.tures.     The   only  building  during   that  time 
was    public    housing.      Newark    was   on    the 
downgrade.     Its  pride  and  spirit  were   at  a 
low  ebb.     Now,  a  decade  since  we  started  re- 
newal activities  in  the  business  center  of  our 
city,   private   enterprise   has   greatly   altered 
the   appearance   of  our  downtown   business 
area.      In    addition    to    the    Mutual    Benefit 
complex,   the  Prudential   Insurance   Co.   has 
built  a  new  head  office  and  several  commer- 
cial   structures.      The    National    State    Bank, 
National    Newark    &    Essex    Bank.    Fidelity 
Union  Trust  Co.,  United  States  Savings  Bank 
and   Carteret   Savings   &   Loan    all   have   In- 
vested heavily  In  our  main  street  by  build- 
ing new  quarters  for  themselves  or  refurbish- 
ing established  facilities.     The  Robert  Treat 
Hotel  has  constructed  a  major  new  addition, 
and  a  large  new  Holiday  Inn  motel  has  been 
built.      So   have   several    medium-sized    new 
commercial    structures — all    on    that    same 
street. 


To  support  the  expanding  Newark  econ- 
omy, our  utility  companies  have  spent  mil- 
lions on  new  facilities.  Public  Service 
Electric  has  constructed  a  new  power  dis- 
tribution center,  and  N.  J.  Bell  has  Invested 
In  an  expanded  switching  center.  Both  our 
newspapers,  the  Newark  News  and  the  New- 
ark Star-Ledger,  are  building  new  plants 
within  areas  earoiarked  for  renewal  under 
the  title  I  program.  Our  breweries  sure  ex- 
panding. Ballantlne  recently  opened  a 
multimillion-dollar  distribution  center  as 
Its  moet  recent  improvement,  and  Pabst  is 
engaging  In  a  major  expansion  plan. 

Two  chemical  companies,  Pitt  Consoli- 
dated and  Dixon,  have  spent  huge  Bums  on 
new  plants  in  Newark.  Engelhard  Indus- 
tries, the  largest  platinum  company  In  the 
world,  opens  a  new  building  almost  every 
year.  Tung-Sol  has  Improved  its  home  office 
in  Newark,  and  Western  Instruments,  for- 
merly the  Daystrom  Corp  ,  recently  moved 
Its  home  office  to  our  city.  Liberty  Optical 
Manufacturing  Co.,  a  leading  manufacturer 
of  eyeglass  frames,  has  moved  from  Its  old 
quarters  In  Newark  to  an  ultramodern  build- 
ing at  another  location  within  the  city. 

The  city  has  made  its  own  major  contri- 
bution With  a  vast,  self-supporting  under- 
ground parking  garage.  There  U  a  new 
spirit  in  our  city.  While  the  problem  of  re- 
building Is  complex  and  at  times  frustrating 
with  delay,  we  have  good  reason  for  faith 
in  otir  future. 


We  are  proud  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished In  Newark,  but  the  investment  which 
has  been  made  places  upon  us  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  certain  that  It  la  not 
wasted. 

Like  all  older  and  larger  clUes  In  this 
country— Including  many  which  aren't  near- 
ly as  old  as  Newark— our  financial  problems 
are  serious.  As  a  result  of  the  migration 
to  the  suburbs  of  the  middle  and  upper 
Income  groups,  as  well  as  some  business,  * 
major  cities  have  been  losing  population 
for  the  last  two  decades.  The  middle  and 
upper  Income  groups  have  been  partially 
replaced  by  the  low-Income  workers. 

This  has  brought  about  a  sharp  rise  In 
police,  fire,  school,  and  welfare  costs  to  the 
cities.     As  a  result,  taxes  keep   going   up. 

One  of  the  principal  solutions  to  this 
problem  Is  the  rebuilding  of  our  slum  areas, 
and  this  means  urban  renewal  with  the 
participation  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
the  purchase  and  clearance  of  blighted 
areas. 

As  supporters  of  urban  renewal,  we  must 
strive  to  find  a  solution  to  the  most  pressing 
problem  facing  this  program— the  problem 
of  endless  delay — of  red  tape. 

My  own  city  of  Newark  offers  an  excellent 
example  of  how  endless  procedures  at  all  lev- 
els of  government  has  slowed  progress  on  a 
Job  which  private  enterprise  Is  anxious  to 
get  on  with. 

During  the  10  years  In  which  we  have  had 
a  resurgence  of  private  activity,  only  one 
federally  assUted  urban  renewal  project — 
tlie  Colonnade  Park  Apartments  on  North 
Broad  Street — hai  been  completed. 

Incidentally,  this  project  offers  another  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  highly  favorable 
arithmetic  of  urban  renewal.  The  land  on 
which  the  Colonnade  stands,  together  with 
some  adjacent  land  now  occupied  by  public 
housing,  returned  $178,000  a  year  in  property 
taxes  to  the  city  before  any  renewal  work 
was  undertaken. 

Today  that  same  sector.  Including  the 
land  on  which  public  housing  was  built, 
produces  for  the  city  $550,000  a  year  In  prop- 
erty taxes.  What  Is  more,  the  cost  to  the 
city  of  servicing  that  area  has  been  greatly 
reduced  by  the  renewal  work.  Estimates  of 
the  annual  savings,  which  have  resulted  for 
the  city  through  the  sharp  reduction  in 
police,  fire,  social  w«farc,  and  other  service 
costs,  are  over  $500,000  a  year. 

However,  many  of  our  slum  areas  still  He 
untouched.  Others  have  been  cleared,  but 
nothing  has  yet  replaced  these  slums  that 
the  city  wants  for  the  new  ratables  that  new 
development  would  bring. 

The  biggest  single  reason  for  this  lag  has 
been  endless  procedures  and  red  tape.  We 
have  had  private  developers  more  than 
anxious  to  get  started.  What  has  held  them 
up  has  been  the  agonizing  process  of  getting 
approvals  and  clearances  from  agencies  of  all 
sorts,  at  all  levels  of  government — approvals 
which  must  be  acquired  before  the  Federal 
Government  can  participate  financially. 

It  was  only  4  weeks  ago  that  Jack  Parker— 
potentially  our  largest  private  developer- 
was  able  to  tjreak  ground  on  a  renewal  plan 
for  our  city.  It  was  6  years  ago,  however, 
that  he  announced  hU  plan  for  a  vast  multl- 
mllUon  dollar  renewal  project  in  Newark.  At 
that  time  his  proposal  brought  new  en- 
thusiasm and  hope  to  everyone  Interested 
In  the  redevolpment  of  Newark. 

Mr.  Parker,  who  has  buUt  more  than  $75 
million  m  high-rise  apartment  hoxising  in 
New  Tork  City  alone,  was  prepared  to  start 
work  on  his  project  tn  Newark  within  a 
year  of  the  time  he  made  his  proposal.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  endless  stream  of  steps 
required  between  the  announcement  of  a 
plan  and  the  actual  start  of  work  on  it, 
Newark  was  unable  to  give  the  go  ahead  to 
Mr.  Parker  until  this  year. 

An  exciting  plan  for  the  reclamation  of 
about   2,000  acres  of  stagnant  meadowland 


for  Industrial  and  commercial  vise — a  proj- 
ect which  would  be  a  boon  to  our  city  and 
to  private  enterprise — was  announced  nearly 
2  years  ago  and  given  top  priority  in  Newark. 
Tet,  more  than  a  year  was  needed  just 
to  accomplish  40  separate  steps  required  by 
various  government  agencies  at  all  levels 
before  It  was  even  possible  to  hold  a  blight 
hearing— still  an  early  step  In  any  renewal 
project. 

Delay  of  this  sort  simply  means  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  must  wait  until  some  future 
date  to  do  a  job  It  la  ready  and  anxious  to 
start  today.  As  businessmen,  I  am  sure  each 
of  us  can  appreciate  the  cbst  of  unnecessary 
delay — the  cost  not  only  to  the  public  but 
to  private  enterprise.  If  private  enterprise 
is  really  going  to  step  In  and  do  the  rebuild- 
ing Job  in  our  cities  that  It  wants  to  do.  we 
must  streamline  the  process  by  which  a 
sound  renewal  plan  Is  turned  Into  reality. 

On  thing  which  would  help  us  achieve 
such  a  streamlining,  I  am  sure.  Is  less  cen- 
tralization of  this  program  In  Washmgton 
and  greater  reliance  on  the  know-how  and 
talent  at  the  municipal  level.  Too  often 
we  must  wait  seemingly  Interminable  lengths 
of  time  while  an  agency  In  Washington  du- 
plicates study  and  planning  which  already 
has  been  accomplished  by  highly  capable 
people  working  for  the  city. 

I  don't  suggest  that  Washington,  which 
makes  such  a  heavy  financial  investment  In 
urban  renewal,  should  merely  give  automatic 
approval  to  any  renewal  plan  it  receives. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  can  do  much  to  help 
bring  about  such  a  streamlining.  The  active 
support  of  the  chamber  for  any  step  or  any 
measure  which  tends  to  substitute  action  for 
delay  In  the  urban  renewal  program  would 
represent  a  distinct  service,  not  only  to  our 
cities,  but  to  private  enterprise  a&  well. 

This  country  has  rapidly  moved  away  from 
Its  agricultural  past  toward  Its  present  high 
degree  of  vubanlzatlon  and  advanced  tech- 
nology. By  1975  we  expect  that  about  80 
percent  of  the  population  of  this  Nation  will 
live  in  urban  areas.  Already,  90  percent  of 
our  New  Jersey  population  lives  within  the 
xirban  sectors  of  our  State. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  the 
problems  pf  the  tirban  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety. We  must  not  only  work  to  correct  the 
problems  we  face  today,  but  also  strive  to 
prepare  for  the  future,  when  we  will  be  even 
more  urbanized.  Urban  renewal  Is  the  only 
real  tool  we  have  at  our  command  in  prepar- 
ing for  this  future.  It  must  be  sharpened 
and  made  as  effective  as  possible. 

In  Newark,  the  comnaitment  of  the  busi- 
ness community  to  urban  renewal  Is  already 
complete.  We  have  t>een  participants  on  our 
own.  But  we  also  recognize  the  need  for 
a  many-pronged  attack  on  urban  problems 
In  which  private  enterprise  and  government 
at  all  levels  work  together  for  solutions. 

We  recognize  the  need  to  expjedlte  the 
program  at  the  local  level  as  weU  as  at  the 
Federal  level.  Toward  that  end  the  Com- 
merce and  Industry  Association  of  Newark 
has  formed  an  Urban  Renewal  Committee  of 
leading  Newarkf  businessmen  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  S.  Westcott  Toole,  sen- 
ior vice  president  of  the  PrudenUal  Insur- 
ance Co..  a  recognized  expert  and  a  longtime 
leader  in  these  affairs. 

I  would  like  to  quote  to  you  the  sentence 
in  which  we  described  the  purpose  of  this 
committee  at  the  time  It  was  formed.  It  is 
"To  exert  helpful  press\ire,  wherevw  appro- 
priate, to  achieve  a  quickening  of  the  pace 
at  which  Newark's  renewal  program  Is  mov- 
ing, and  to  maintain  a  continuing  review  of 
our  urban  renewal  process  so  as  to  make  it 
a  more  effective  tool  in  the  rebuilding  of 
our  city." 

May  I  suggest  that  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  consider  the  for- 
mation of  a  similar  committee  of  business- 
men of  nationally  recognized  stature.     The 
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function  of  this  national  urbtm  renewal 
committee.  I  would  hope,  would  be  to  help 
speed  the  pace  at  which  the  national  renewal 
program  is  moving,  and  to  help  make  it  as 
effective  a  program  as  possible. 

I  assure  you  that  private  enterprise  would 
be  among  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  such 
an  effort. 


The  Clergy  and  Politici 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW     TO&K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  column  by  Robert  G.  Spi- 
vack,  which  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber 27,  1964,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  Splvack's  answer  to  the  pro- 
nouncement of  a  prominent  Washington 
clergyman  should  be  read  by  all  fair- 
minded  people. 

Mr.  Splvack's  column  follows: 

Clergt    and    Politics 
(By  Robert  G.  Splvack) 

No  politician  Is  likely  to  argue  with  a  min- 
ister, least  of  all  one  so  eminent  as  Dean 
Francis  P.  Sayre.  of  the  Washington  Cathe- 
dral. But  to  leave  unchallenged  Deiin 
Sayre's  pronouncement  that  the  Nation  faces 
"a  sterile  choice"  in  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign gives  consent  to  a  doctrine  of  neutral- 
Ism  In  public  affairs  that  could  have  conse- 
quences far  beyond  1964 

The  E>ean  expressed  his  distaste  for  both 
the  President  and  Senatcw  Goldwater  in  lan- 
guage that  may  satisfy  those  who  look  upon 
politics  as  a  sordid  business  unworthy  of 
supverior  men  with  higher  moral  values,  I 
think  he  has  been  unfair  to  both  men,  par- 
ticularly the  President. 

I  make  no  brief  for  politicians  as  a  breed, 
having  spent  a  large  part  of  my  adult  life 
as  a  reporter,  and  the  rogues  I  have  known 
would  fill  many  galleries.  But  one  must 
learn  to  distinguish  between  politicians,  how 
they  started  their  careers,  what  happened  as 
they  went  up  the  ladder,  whether  they 
changed  and  grew  and,  especially  as  in  the 
case  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  what  happened 
when  they  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
White  House. 

Perhaps  the  most  unsatisfactory  portion  of 
the  sermon  Is  that  Dean  Sayre  does  not  seem 
to  understand  the  role  of  a  politician  in  a 
democratic  society,  or  for  that  matter  the 
nature  of  American  politics.  When  a  man 
becomes  President,  we  expect  him  to  fvmctlon 
as  leader,  teacher,  commander-in-chief,  uni- 
fier, or  pacifier.  We  look  to  the  challenger 
to  see  how  he  may  perform  some  of  these 
functions. 

But  any  President  must  be  Judged  on  what 
he  has  said  and  done  as  President,  not  on 
what  he  may  or  may  not  have  done  as  a 
youth,  or  Congressman  or  even  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent 

Or  let's  take  the  case  of  Dean  Sayre's 
grandfather.  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 
According  to  author  John  Morton  Blum  In 
"Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  Politics  of 
Morality,  ■  President  Wilson  never  openly 
took  issue  with  the  Jim  Crow  laws  of  his 
day  and.  Indeed,  restored  a  degree  of  segre- 
gation In  Federal  employment  that  had  been 
banned  shice  the  Civil  War.  Are  we  to  damn 
President  Wilson  on  these  grotmdst 

Or  do  we  look  at  the  entire  record  of  Wil- 
son. Kennedy,  and  Roosevelt  before  handing 
down  moral  Judgments? 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson  had  1  hour  to  become 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  effect  the 
transition  after  the  assassination,  for  which 
other  Presidents  are  allowed  3  months  after 
a  regular  election.  How  has  he  measured  up. 
as  a  man.  as  a  leader.  In  his  dealings  with 
Congress,  with  our  allies  and  with  our  ad- 
versaries? Do  the  results  outweigh  his  own- 
ership of  a  TV  station  In  Austin?  If  Bobby 
Baker  was  as  crucial  as  some  make  it  appear, 
how  has  the  President  managed  to  function 
without  him? 

One  may  prefer  Senator  Goldwater's  ap- 
proach, or  agree  with  the  late  F^resident 
Kennedy's  candid  comment  during  the  1960 
California  primary  that,  "Of  us  all,  Lyndon 
Johnson  is  the  best  qualified  for  the  office" 


Boston  Herald   Urges   Congress  to   Con- 
sider American  Ombudsman  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23,  1964 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  16, 
1963,  I  introduced  H.R.  7593,  to  establish 
an  Administrative  Counsel  of  the  Con- 
gress, The  Admini.str^tive  Counsel 
would  be  an  adaptation  of  the  highly 
successful  Scandinavian  institution  of 
Ombudsman. 

An  editorial  in  the  BcKSton  Herald  re- 
cently urges  that  the  American  Ombuds- 
man proposal  be  given  close  scrutiny 
during  the  89th  Congress: 

Ombudsman  for  Americans? 

In  Sweden,  Finland,  Norway,  Denmark, 
and — most  recently — New  Zealand,  the  na- 
tional legislatures  have  esuabUshed  the  office 
of  the  ombundsman.  or  grievance  man,  to 
look   Into  complaints  from  private  citizens 

Would  such  an  arrangement  work  well  in 
this  country? 

Congressman  Henry  S.  Reuss,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, suggests.  In  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine,  that  It  might — In  modified 
form. 

Reuss  would  not  have  the  governmental 
grievance  officer  directly  answerable  to  In- 
dividual citizens,  as  In  Scandinavia  and  New 
Zealand,  but  to  Members  of  Congress.  If 
individuals  could  approach  the  office  of  the 
grievance  officer  directly,  the  Congressman 
feels.  It  would  become  yet  another  Im- 
personal bureaucracy,"  and  at  the  same  time 
the  traditional  f>olltlcal  relationship  be- 
tween Members  of  Congress  and  their  griev- 
ance-bearing constituents  would  be  badly 
diluted 

But  the  grievance  officer — Reuss  would 
call  him  the  administrative  council — could 
serve  to  relieve  the  Individual  Congressman 
and  his  staff  of  much  time  and  effort  by 
looking  Into  each  complaint  and  reporting 
back  on  his  findings.  The  Congressman.  In 
turn,  could  pass  the  report  along  to  his  con- 
stituent— or  pursue  the  matter  further  on 
his  own  If  not  satisfied. 

"In  a  typical  week."  Reuss  says,  "I  get  at 
least  300  letters,  visits,  or  phone  calls  from 
my  constituents  asking  me  to  mediate  for 
them  with  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  My 
staff  of  seven  spends  most  of  Its  time  on 
these  matters  and  some  become  my  per- 
sonal concern.  As  a  result,  only  a  small 
fraction  of  my  staff's  work  can  be  devoted  to 
helping  me  on  subatantlve  legislative  mat- 
ters." 

The  Wisconsin  Congressman  has  filed  a  bill 
to    establish    the    office    of    administrative 


counsel,  but  It  has  remained  dormant  In 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
since  July  1963. 

The  next  Congress  should  give  this  meas- 
ure close  scrutiny.  The  bureaucratic  treat- 
ment of  citizens  by  Federal  governmental 
agencies  Is  a  serious  and  continuing  prob- 
lem. So  la  the  weighing  down  of  our  na- 
tional lawmakers  with  duties  which  have 
little  if  anything  to  do  with  the  business  of 
making  laws. 


Will    Americans    Go    the    Way    of    the 
Passenger  Pigeons? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  30.  1964 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  readers 
of  the  Rock  County.  Minn..  Star-Herald 
are  privileged  to  have  as  their  editorial 
writer  one  of  the  finest  country  editors 
in  America — Alan  C.  Mcintosh.  Al  Mc- 
intosh repeatedly  hits  the  verbal  nail 
on  the  head  as  he  does  when  he  writes: 

We  cannot  survive  If  America's  yardstick 
turns  to  what's  In  It  for  me  Instead  of  "My 
country  T'ls  of  thee." 

There  is  much  to  think  about  In  the 
latest  Mcintosh  offering,  which  I  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks : 

Will      AMiaiic'ANS     Go     the      Wat     or     the 
Passenger  Pigbons? 

(By  Al  Mcintosh) 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  Columbus  stepped 
foot  for  the  first  time  In  the  new  world,  there 
were  nearly  5  billion  passenger  pigeons  In 
America.  So  many  they  formed  one-third  of 
the    total    bird    population    In   America. 

For  200  years  the  passenger  pigeons,  who 
thought  nothing  of  roaming  several  hundred 
miles  for  food,  blanketed  the  skies.  James 
Audabon,  the  naturalist,  witnessed  one  mi- 
gratory flight  in  1813  when  the  skies  were 
full  of  the  birds.  They  were  so  numerous 
that  during  the  day  It  was  as  completely 
dark  as  though  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun. 

On  a  55-mile  Journey  near  Henderson,  Ky., 
Audabon  saw  pigeons  passing  overhead  all 
day  long.  The  migration  continued  3  straight 
days.  Audabon  estimated  that  the  pigeons 
in  one  flock  a  mile  wide,  flying  overhead  for 
3  hours,  contained  over  1,115,130,000  pigeons. 
And  that  was  Just  3  hours  of  the  3 -day  flight. 
That  flock  alone  would  consume  8,712.000 
bushels  of  nuts  per  day. 

The  flock,  tremendous  as  it  was,  was  but 
a  small  part  of  the  3-day  migration. 

In  one  nesting,  near  Petosky.  Mich  ,  after 
several  days  the  dung  covered  the  ground 
below  like  snow  to  a  depth  of  over  3  Inches. 

Yet — within  two  decades  after  that  great 
nesting  the  passenger  pigeons  were  all  but 
gone. 

Meat  hunters  slaughtered  them.  Maybe 
a  good  thing  with  the  march  westward  of 
agriculture  for  they  would  have  devoured 
crops  faster  than  farmers  could  have  planted 
them. 

The  last  wild  passenger  pigeon  was  shot  by 
a  boy  In  1900. 

Today  If  you  want  to  see  a  passenger 
pigeon  you  will  find  one,  "Martha,"  In  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  museum  In  Wash- 
ington. She  was  hatched  In  a  Cincinnati  zoo. 
She  died  September  1.  1914. 


Her  tag.  on  the  exhibit,  reads:  "Martha, 
last  of  her  species,  died  at  1  pjn.  September 
X,  1914.  age  29,  In  the  Cincinnati  Zoological 
Gardens.    ExUnct." 

Meat  hunters  caused  the  passenger  pigeon 
to  disappear.  But  how  could  hunters  wipe 
out  a  total  of  over  6  billion  birds?  It  seems 
that  In  nature  there  are  minimum  limits  to 
population  If  species  are  to  siirvlve.  When 
the  populaUon  reached  that  flgiu-e,  even 
though  there  were  several  billions  left,  the 
passenger  pigeon  was  doomed. 

You  have  to  see  the  last  of  the  passenger 
pigeons  in  a  museum. 

Which  raises  the  eery  thought  will  there 
be  a  case  In  some  museum  marked  "Ameri- 
can  1620-1974"  because  our  country  might 

be  destroyed? 

Seemingly   there  is  no  limit  to  America's 

future. 

A  seemingly  bottomless  pit  of  most  of  the 
world's  gold  burled  at  Fort  Knox.  Physical 
resources  beyond  counting. 

But — there  Is  no  guarantee  of  the  perma- 
nence of  America.  We  have  been  prodigals 
with  our  boundless  resources,  squandering 
them  with  no  heed  for  the  morrow. 

We've  polluted  our  rivers  and  oni  streams. 

We've  chopped  down  our  forests. 

We've  allowed  our  »ands  to  be  raped  of  the 
precious  topsoUs  which  have  washed  down 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

It  was  probably  a  good  thing  for  agricul- 
ture that  the  passenger  pigeons  did  not  sxir- 
vlve. 

But  Will  we  survive? 

Have  we  enough  Integrity  to  survive? 

Have   we    enough    old-fashioned    faith    to 

survive? 

Have  we  enough  moral  courage  tc  survive? 
Have  we  the  toughness  of  moral  fiber  to 

survive? 

Will  be  have  the  resources  left  to  survive? 

Have  we  the  selflessness  this  Nation  needs 
for  us  to  survive? 

Uo  we  really  care  enough  to  want  to  pay 
the  price  to  survive? 

Above  all— do  we  deserve  to  survive  as  a 

nation? 

We  cannot  survive  If  we  allow  the  cancer 
of  moral  decay  to  grow  unchecked. 

We  cannot  survive  If  we  follow  the  false 
political  prc^hets  who  "con"  us  with  the  lure 
of  something  for  nothing. 

We  cannot  survive  11  America's  yardstick 
turns  to  what's  In  It  for  me  Instead  of  "My 
country  "tls  of  thee." 

Martha,  the  last  of  the  carrier  pigeons  lived 
In  a  cage  for  29  years. 

Will  we  live  In  a  cage  of  softness  and  sel- 
fishness and  moral  decay  for  29  years  before 
somebody  puts  up  a  sign  In  front  of  us 
"Species  Americans— Extinct."  We  would 
have  nobody  but  ourselves  to  blame. 


From  President  Johnson:  Visit  and  a 
Tribute 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or    CONNBCnCTJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  September  29.  1964 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
President  visited  New  England  on  Mon- 
day, landing  in  Providence  and  then 
traveling  to  all  the  New  England  States. 
I  was  privileged  to  be  with  him  in  Hart- 
ford, where  the  tvu-nout  of  Americans 
anxious  to  pay  their  respect  was  beyond 

belief. 

His  schedule  was  crowded,  but  Presi- 
dent Johnson  displayed  his  customary 


warm,  friendly  desire  to  talk  with  the 
people,  to  be  among  them,  to  report  to 
them  and  to  pledge  his  continued  service. 
The  crowd  resptmded  enthtisiastlcally,  so 
much  !So  that  many  a  citizen  of  Hartford 
who  has  known  other  visits  found  it  hard 
to  comprehend. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  an  opportunity  and 
took  the  time,  while  he  was  in  downtown 
Hartford,  to  see  and  visit  the  brilliant 
accomplishment  of  urban  renewal  repre- 
sented by  Constitution  Plaza.  This  is  a 
remarkable  combination  of  private  and 
public  investment  carried  out  under  the 
authority  of  the  urban  renewal  act  in 
downtown  Hartford  as  positive  proof 
that  where  the  people  have  vision,  the 
future  is  within  their  grasp. 

He  met.  there,  during  his  visit,  some  of 
the  leading  businessmen  and  industrial- 
ists of  our  city  and  our  State,  and  he 
talked  with  them.  His  remarks  were 
down  to  earth  and  yet  they  moved  many 
of  his  listeners  to  hearty  agreement  and 
inspiration.  They  drew  an  editorial 
from  the  Hartford  Courant,  the  oldest 
newspaper  in  the  United  States,  cele- 
brating its  200th  birthday  this  month, 
which  I  offer  for  the  Record: 

From  President  Johnson:  Visrr  and  a 

TSIBUTE 

Citizens  of  Hartford  gave  President  John- 
son something  to  remember  them  by  when 
he  came  here  yesterday.  They  turned  out 
for  the  Nation's  Chief  Kxecutlve  in  a 
tumultous  throng  larger  than  any  within 
recent  memory.  Not  only  were  there  some 
80.000  persons  packed  Into  the  area  In  front 
of  the  Hartford  "Hmes  where  the  President 
spoke,  but  his  calvacade  had  to  plow  Its  way 
through  throngs  that  time  and  again 
brought  his  car  to  a  stop,  as  he  made  his 
way  to  rostrum  site.  No  one  could  recall  any- 
thing like  It.  and  those  who  have  been  fol- 
lowing the  President  elsewhere  as  he  cam- 
paigns about  the  country  were  astonished  by 
what  they  saw  here. 

Obviously  It  was  a  converging  with  polit- 
ical dimensions.  After  all,  the  President 
came  to  Hartford  as  a  political  candidate, 
and  myriad  of  his  fans  swelled  the  great 
throng.  And  too,  the  President  In  return 
did  make  remarks  pitching  It  for  his  Demo- 
cratic Party.  But  the  part  that  the  citizens 
of  this  community  should  remember  In  espe- 
cial— quite  apart  from  political  consldera- 
Uons — was  his  glowing  tribute  to  the  Amer- 
ican system  oT  free  enterprise.  Here  the 
President's  words  touch  everyone,  and  should 
be  graven  on  everyone's  memory.  For  they 
sum  up  a  national  achievement  and  a  na- 
tional philosophy. 

Speaking  particularly  to  businessmen  who 
met   him    at    Constitution    Plaza,   President 
Johnson     contrasted     the     philosophies     of 
democracy  and  communism.    We  have  been 
capped  capitalists,  he  said.    Then  he  defined : 
A  captallst  is  a  man  who  through  prudence 
accumulates  a  sum  of  money  and  then  In- 
vests It  In  America.    He  expects  a  reasonable 
return,  but  his  enterprise  and  Industry  and 
faith  build  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation  at 
the  same  time.     In  return,  he  does  not  fear 
he    will    be    arrested    In    the    middle    of    the 
night       Free    enterprise,    the    President    re- 
minded us  all,  has  been  the  heart  and  the 
measure  of  American  achievement.    "We  can 
outwork,     outproduce,     and     outfight     any 
nation  In  the  world."  the  President  assured 
his  hearers,  because  of  this  mighty  tradition. 
Nor  was  this  all  Just  general  praise  for  the 
American  way.    President  Johnson  applied  It 
here   in   a  way  that  should   make  this  par- 
ticular community   particularly   proud.     He 
especially    asked    to    meet    business    leaders 
here,  he  said,  because  the  people  of  this  area 


have  always  led  In  vision,  prudence  and 
progress,  and  he  came  to  take  counsel  with 
them.  "Your  eyes  ^have  been  In  the  stars 
and  your  feet  on  the  ground, "-^e  told  this 
community,  "and  you  have  made  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  American  history  and 
living." 

In  a  political  year,  the  President's  words 
had  more  than  a  political  Implication.  If 
the  people  of  Hartford  gave  the  President 
something  to  remember  In  their  thsenglng 
presence,  he  gave  them  In  return  some- 
thing to  mull  over  long  after  he  bad  gone. 
It  was  this,  that  democracy,  founded  on  tree 
enterprise,  is  unconquerable — and  that  we 
here  may  take  pride  In  contributing  to  It 
so  well  and  so  long. 


Winning  the  Cold  War:  The  U.S.  Ideo- 
logical Offensive — The  Uncoordinated 
Effort,  IV 

KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  n>o]UDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1964 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ferred earlier  to  the  fourth  dimension  of 
foreign  poUcy:  the  ideological  and 
psychological. 

This  dimension  embraces  a  wide  range 
of  programs  and  activities  which  are  in- 
tended to  communicate  information  and 
ideas  to  foreign  audiences,  to  influence 
them,  or  to  move  them  to  a  particular 
course  of  action. 

Included,  in  this  category  are  radio 
and  television  broadcasting,  distribution 
of  publications,  community  relations 
projects,  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
changes, strategic  psychological  opera- 
tions, and  a  host  of  other  programs. 

As  shown  in  the  inventory  published 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  and  Movements  ("The 
U.S.  Ideological  Effort:  Goverrunent 
Agencies  and  Programs,"  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  Print.  1964) ,  operations 
of  this  type  are  currently  conducted  by 
more  than  20  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  U.S.  Goverrunent.  Their  cost 
runs  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  They  constitute  the  third 
and  increasingly  important  dimension  of 
U.S.   foreign  policy. 

How  do  these  programs  operate? 
How  are  they  coordinated  with  each 
other?  How  is  the  experience  and  in- 
formation derived  through  these  pro- 
grams channeled  and  brought  to  bear  on 
the  formulation  of  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions? How  are  foreign  policy  decisions 
transmitted  to  the  operational  heads  of 
these  programs  and  implemented? 

In  a  series  of  executive  hearings  held 
in  January  and  February  1964.  the  sub- 
committee addressed  these  and  many 
other  questions  to  the  representatives  of 
the  four  govemmentsd  agencies  princi- 
pally involved  in  foreign  policy  decisions : 
the  Department  of  State,  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  testimony  of  these  witnesses,  sifter 
the  required  secwrity  deletions,  was  pub- 
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llshed  under  the  title.  "Winning  the  Cold 
War:  The  UJ3.  Ideological  Offensive — 
Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Organizations  and  Move- 
ments, Parts  VI  Through  vm."  In  ad- 
dition, this  three-volume  set  contains  an 
appraisal  of  "The  Cold  War  Since  1960." 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  State,  as 
well  as  several  research  studies  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency. 

On  the  basis  of  information  received  in 
the  course  of  the  two  sets  of  hearings 
conducted  by  the  subcommittee — March- 
September  1963  and  January-February 
1964 — the  subcommittee  Issued  report 
No.  2  entitled  "Ideological  Operations 
and  Foreign  Policy,"  House  Report  No. 
1352.  88th  Congress.  2d  session,  1964. 
The  subcommittee's  findings,  outlined  in 
that  report,  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

First.  The  basic  goals  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  have  been  expressed  clearly  and 
have  remained  fairly  constant.  They 
are  designed  to  advance  our  national 
interests  and  security  by  encouraging  a 
peaceful  world  community  of  free  and 
independent  countries  whose  govern- 
ments are  responsive  to  the  just  aspira- 
tions of  their  people,  and  by  combating 
Communist  designs  for  world  domina- 
tion. 

Second.  The  concurrent  revolutions  of 
the  20th  century — in  science,  warfare, 
communications,  education,  and  other 
aspects  of  life — have  in  turn  revolution- 
ized the  practice  of  diplomacy.  Foreign 
policy  operations  have  acquired  a  new 
dimension :  the  Ideological  or  psychologi- 
cal. This  revolution  has  been  recognized 
only  recently  by  the  United  States — 
much  later,  in  fact,  than  by  many  other 
countries. 

Third.  In  the  pursuit  of  its  basic  ob- 
jectives In  the  world,  the  United  States, 
unlike  the  Soviet  Union,  has  assigned 
relatively  low  priority  to  the  Ideological 
and  psychological  area  of  foreign  policy 
operations.  The  attention  and  the  re- 
sources devoted  to  these  operations  do 
not  begin  to  approach  those  expended  on 
foreign  military  and  economic  activities. 

Fourth.  There  exists  In  the  executive 
branch  a  broad  range  of  nonmilitary  and 
noneconomic  programs  which  are  di- 
rected at  foreign  audiences  and  can  pro- 
vide support  for  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
These,  however,  are  yet  to  be  orches- 
trated into  an  effective  instrument  of 
our  foreign  policy.  The  concept  of  an 
"ideological  offensive" — of  coordinating 
these  programs  and  their  application — 
thus  far  has  been  only  partially  imple- 
mented by  the  executive  branch. 

Fifth.  A  number  of  U.S.  Government 
programs  which  operate  in  the  third  di- 
mension of  foreign  policy  suffer  from 
fuzziness  of  concept.  Their  purposes  and 
the  roles  which  they  are  supposed  to  play 
in  the  execution  of  UJS.  foreign  policy 
have  not  been  clearly  defined. 

Sixth.  The  coordination  of  programs 
operating  in  a  particular  field— for  in- 
stance, information,  research,  exchanges 
of  persons— Is  less  than  fully  effective. 
While  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  recent  years  to  Improve  coordi- 
nation, there  is  evidence  that  greater  ef- 
fort will  be  required  to  complete  the  job 
and  to  eliminate  duplication  and  un- 
derutillzation  of  resources. 


Seventh.  The  implementation  of  the 
country  team  concept  has  improved  the 
oversea  coordination  of  UB.  profirrams. 
Careful  selection  and  adequate  training 
of  personnel  placed  In  charge  of  U.S. 
country  teams  is  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  U.S.  operations  abroad. 

Eighth.  Perhaps  the  weakest  aspect  of 
the  U.S.  ideological  effort  in  support  of 
foreign  policy  is  the  apparent  l8w:k  of  a 
clearly  defined,  operational  authority. 
Such  direction  is  necessary,  in  our  opin- 
ion, to  coordinate  programs  operating 
on  this  plane  and  thereby  maximize  the 
effectiveness  of  our  effort. 

Ninth.  The  fragmentation  of  con- 
gressional supervision  over  programs 
comprising  the  third  dimension  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  presents  another  problem. 
At  least  six  major  committees  and  an 
even  larger  num.ber  of  subcommittees 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  programs  in 
this  area  of  foreign  policy  operations. 
From  the  standpoint  of  legislative  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations,  pro- 
grams are  judged,  supported,  or  critic- 
ized, as  the  case  may  be,  on  an  Individual 
basi-s  rather  than  in  the  context  of  the 
total  effort  in  support  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

Tenth.  Too  little  effort  has  been  ex- 
pended in  exploring  the  contribution  of 
private  American  citizens  and  organiza- 
tions abroad  to  the  advancement  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives.  These 
private  operations  have  a  tremendous 
potential. 

At  the  conclusion  of  its  repwrt,  the 
subcommittee  made  the  following 
recommendations : 

First.  The  need  for  organizing  U.S. 
Government  operations  on  the  ideolog- 
ical and  psychological  plane  and  blend- 
ing them  into  an  effective  effort  in  sup- 
port of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  cold  war 
challenge  on  this  plane,  should  be 
acknowledged  at  the  highest  level  in  our 
Government. 

Second.  Operational  authority  for  the 
management  of  ideological  and  psycho- 
logical activities  In  support  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  should  be  unified  and 
placed  at  an  appropriately  high  level 
In  the  executive  branch. 

Third.  A  systematic  evaluation  of  all 
Government  programs  with  a  potential 
for  influencing  the  attitudes  of  foreign 
audiences  should  be  undertaken  with  a 
view  to  eliminating  duplication,  aban- 
doning programs  which  are  no  longer  re- 
lated to  the  requirements  of  our  foreign 
policy,  and  providing  those  which  are, 
with  a  clearly  defined  mission. 

Fourth.  The  coordination  of  pro- 
grams operating  In  each  of  the  several 
fields — exchanges  of  persons.  Informa- 
tion, strategic  r>sychological  operations, 
and  others — should  be  greatly  improved. 
The  implementation  of  recommendation 
No.  2  appears  indispensable  to  the  at- 
tainment of  this  objective.  In  addition, 
responsibility  for  coordination  at  lower 
levels  should  be  clearly  defined  and  ade- 
quate authority  provided  to  make  possi- 
ble effective  discharge  of  such  responsi- 
bility. The  cumbersome  structure  of  In- 
terdepartmental coordinating  commit- 
tees should  be  streamlined  by  reducing 
the  number  of  such  committees  to  the 
minimum  required  for  effective  opera- 
tion. 


Fifth.  To  the  extent  possible,  educa-, 
tlonal  and  informational  acUvitlea 
should  be  brought  Into  a  single  agency 
or  department — as  suggested  by  the  U.8. 
Advisory  Commission  on  Information! 
Existing  division  of  operations  and  re- 
sponsibility between  the  Department  of 
State,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and, 
to  some  extent,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  Is  Illogical  and  not 
conducive  to  efiflclency  and  economy. 

Sixth.  Grovernment  officials  and  per- 
sonnel responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
ideological  and  psychological  operations 
should  be  trained  In  the  requirement* 
and  techniques  of  ideological  warfare. 
It  is  not  practical  to  try  to  bring  all  of 
these  activities  Into  a  single  Government 
department  or  agency.  It  Is  both  feasi- 
ble and  necessary,  however,  to  provide 
appropriate  training  to  the  personnel  of 
Government  departments  Involved  in 
this  type  of  foreign  operations. 

Seventh.  The  Input  of  the  Ideological 
and  psychological  dimension  of  foreign 
policy — particularly  in  the  field  of  basic 
research  in  behavioral  sciences — should 
be  increased. 

Eighth.  Cooperation  with  private  en- 
terprise should  be  strengthened.  Prompt 
attention  should  be  given  to  ways  and 
means  of  achieving  that  goal. 

After  issuing  report  No.  2.  the  subcom- 
mittee turned  its  attention  to  programs 
conducted  abroad  by  private  American 
organizations.  That  subject  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  next  part  of  my  report. 


Weatchetter    County    Leads    Countrj 
Crime  PrerentioD  and  Enforcement 
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Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  our 
great  country,  our  affluent  Nation,  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  advanced  technology, 
of  unexcelled  ciiltural  advantages  avail- 
able to  all.  and  of  a  social  consciousness 
which  reaches  to  every  comer  of  our 
villages  and  cities,  mass  crime  still  ex- 
ists. The  challenge  to  combat  the  prob- 
lems of  mass  crime  makes  the  jobs  of  our 
law  enforcement  ofBclala  momentous  aa 
the  network  which  surrounds  certain 
public  offenses  meshes  into  a  sophisti- 
cated traffic  which  transgresses  city, 
county,  and  State  lines  and  ignores  the 
strata  of  education,  environment,  pa- 
rental Interest,  wealth,  and  civic  pride. 

So  it  is  with  traffic  in  narcotics,  one  of 
the  grossest  violations  of  human  law. 

The  most  heinous  villain  is  the  nar- 
cotics baron  who  operates  through  na- 
tional syndicates,  who  hides  behind  the 
local  pusher,  and  who  preys  upon  the  in- 
nocent, the  unsuspecting.  He  Is  our  so- 
ciety's most  evasive  criminal. 

The  county  of  Westchester,  N.Y.,  has 
conducted  the  most  Intense  and  success- 
ful campaigns  In  the  Nation  against  nar- 
cotics traffic.  A  concerted  effort  to  com- 
bat the  problem  as  It  exists  within  a 
small  segment  of  the  county  has  uncov- 


ered and  led  to  the  conviction  of  leaders 
In  interstate  and  International  traffic  in 
narcotics.  This  campaign  has  been  un- 
dertaken by  the  county  sheriff's  office 
under  the  direction  of  Sheriff  John  E. 
Hoy  who  has  effectively  utilized  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  Federal.  State,  county, 
and  city  government  officials  in  law  en- 
forcement and  narcotics  prevention. 

Sheriff  Hoy's  contribution  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  narcotics  traffic  was  sa- 
luted by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
in  the  following  words  of  George  Gaff- 
ney.  Deputy  Commissioner : 

In  reTlewtng  our  cooperative  effort  over 
the  year«.  I  feel  I  must  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  my  most  sincere  thanks  to  you 
tor  the  tremendous  contribution  you  have 
made  in  suppreaslng  International  and  in- 
terstate traffic  In  narcotics.  I  can  say.  with- 
out any  risk  of  contradiction,  that  your  ef- 
forts In  this  field  cannot  be  surpassed  by 
any  municipal  offlclal  in  this  country.  I 
•hail  continue  to  point  to  your  department 
as  a  splendid  example  of  enlightened  nar- 
cotics •nfctfcement  and  prevention. 

I  join  with  the  people  of  Westchester 
In  expressing  my  pride  and  confidence  In 
this  campeOgn.  In  the  pubUc  interest.  I 
have  asked  Sheriff  Hoy  to  outline  the  en- 
forcement and  preventative  steps  taken 
by  his  office. 

His  report  follows: 
Repokt    of    thi    BHXRirr's    Office,    West- 

CHESTBt      COCNTT.      N.Y..      JOHN      E        HOT. 

Skkriff 

Herein  Is  outlined  the  steps  taken  by  the 
sheriff's  office,  under  my  direction,  to  combat 
the  narcotic  drugs  use  In  Westchester 
County. 

In  the  year  of  1960  as  a  result  of  an  Inves- 
tigation conducted  by  the  combined  forces 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  the  sher- 
iff, the  dlsrtrlct  attorney,  and  local  police 
departments,  ioxa  persons  were  arrested, 
pleaded  guilty,  and  were  sentenced  to  prison 
to  MTve  terms  up  to  15  years. 

ThU  Investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that 
these  4  individuals  had  Influenced  135  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  14  t<)  19  to  use  nar- 
cotics, such  as  heroin,  marihuana  and  hash- 
ish. This  Incredible  condition  called  for 
drastic  action  on  the  part  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  after  due  consideration  it  was  de- 
cided to  acquaint  the  fathers  and  mothers 


hearings  on  organized  dime  and  Ullclt  tralBo 
and  narcotics. 

Alarmed  at  the  discovery  that  such  a  con- 
dition could  exlat  In  Westchester  County 
Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  acquaint  the 
youths  of  Uie  county  to  the  dangers  of  nar- 
cotics and  Its  use.  A  program  was  set  up 
by  the  sheriff  to  make  personal  appearances 
In  the  high  schools  of  Westchester  County. 
To  date  28.226  members  of  the  student  body 
of  our  high  schools  have  been  addressed  and 
warned  of  the  dangers  of  narcotics  use.  It 
Is  the  plan  of  my  office  to  address  every  high 
school  In  the  county  on  this  subject.  In 
addition  lectures  on  the  subject  of  narcotics 
have  been  given  before  groups  in  synagogues, 
churches,  parent-teachers  associations,  wom- 
en's clubs,  fraternal  organizations,  veterans 
agencies,  colleges,  and  Westchester  County 
medical  societies. 

In  addition  to  the  steps  taken  as  outlined 
above  Mr.  George  Belk,  supervisor.  New  York 
office.  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  was  con- 
tacted for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a  school 
of  Instruction  for  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers of  Westchester  County  pertaining  to  the 
narcotics  problem. 

One  hundred,  and  forty-nine  police  officers 
attended  a  2-day  session  on  this  subject  at 
the  Westchester  County  Community  College. 
Commissioner  Henry  L.  Giordano,  Federal 
Bxireau  of  Narcotics.  Washington.  D.C..  sent 
to  Westchester  County  and  this  school  his 
top  experts  to  Instruct  ovir  men  In  aU  phases 
of  Investigatory  techniques  pertaining  to  ap- 
prehending narcotic  traffickers.  Deputy 
Commissioner  George  H.  Gaffney,  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics,  appeared  personally  be- 
fore this  group. 

In  addition  to  the  program  supervised  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  we  have 
been  able  to  secure  the  facilities  of  lona  Col- 
lege for  police  training  purposes  where  431 
new  police  officers  have  been  trained  and 
have  received  instructions  on  narcotics  and 
narcotics  Investigations. 

Manhattan  College  and  Its  metropolitan 
law  enforcement  conference  has  set  up  semi- 
nars for  the  discussion  of  the  narcotics  prob- 
lem at  the  request  of  the  writer.  At 
these  seminars  there  has  been  an  attendance 
of  approximately  400  persons  affiliated  in  the 
field  of  law  enforcement,  a  predominant 
number  coming  from  Westchester  County. 
We  have  been  addressed  and  Instructed  by 
the  top  men  in  the  field  of  narcotics,  In- 
cluding the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department,  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  New  York  State  Bureau 
of  Narcotics. 


the  causea.  Th«  ootnmlttee  meets  regularly 
and  niTiissns  the  problems  with  which  ths 
various  agencies  are  confronted  and  gathen 
pertinent  Information  about  eventualities 
which  wlU  be  evaluated  and  acted  upon. 


Ohio  Partners  of  tiie  Alliance 


with  Uie  acts  of  their  yovmg  people.     Thlsj^    We  have  also  been  fortunate  In  having  a 
was  done  In  each  and  every  case  and  a  follovp^Tsemlnar  on  narcotics  of  2-day  duration  held 


up  has  shown  the  authorities  that  of  the  135 
persons  who  were  Involved,  only  6  returned 
to  the  use  and  sale  of  drugs  and  have  since 
been  sentenced  to  State  Institutions. 

Westchester  County  authorities  together 
with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  Inaugu- 
rated an  Intensive  campaign  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  narcotics  were  avaUable  In 
any  quantity  In  Westchester  County.  Inves- 
tigations disclosed  the  Information  that  some 
questionable  people  resided  within  our 
county  whose  mode  of  existence  was  dubloxis 
In  character.  Their  dally  acts  were  observed 
and  It  was  determined  that  they  were  en- 
gaged In  the  narcotics  traffic  on  the  wholesale 
level.  Day  and  night  observations  of  these 
Individuals  were  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  members  of  my 
staff. 

One  day  they  came  Into  Westchester 
County  driving  a  bakery  truck  which  was 
discovered  to  be  equipped  with  a  false  bot- 
tom containing  WV^  mUllon  worth  of  pure 
heroin.  The  seizure  of  this  heroin,  along 
with  the  arrest  of  the  Individuals  transport- 
ing It  led  to  the  further  arrest  and  conviction 
of  mors  than  20  others.  Including  Joseph 
Volachl  who  had  testified  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Inveetlgatlons  dvulng  ths 


In  Westchester  County  under  the  supervl 
slon  of  the  former  deputy  chief  Inspector, 
Edward  Carey,  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  of 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department,  to- 
gether with  his  associates.  The  problems  of 
observation,  recognition,  techniques,  and 
methods  of  operaUons  of  the  pusher  of  nar- 
cotics has  been  gained  through  the  expe- 
rience of  the  men  of  the  Narcotics  Bureau 
and  the  New  York  City  Police  Department. 
At  present  the  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  New  York 
State  Police  and  the  District  Attorney's  Of- 
fice and  local  poUce  departments  of  West- 
chester County  and  the  sheriff's  office  are 
combining  their  efforts  to  cope  with  any 
narcotics  sltuaUon  that  exists  within  West- 
chester County. 

Coimty  Executive  Edwin  O.  Michaelian  or 
Westchester  County  has  appointed  a  com- 
mittee known  as  the  County  Executives  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Narcotics.  The  mem- 
bership of  this  committee  Is  comprised  of 
doctors,  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  probation  officers,  the  sheriff, 
a  police  chief,  edxicators,  hoq;>ltal  directors, 
and  Judges. 

,  This  committee  has  had  before  It  many  ex- 
perts In  ths  field  of  narcoUcs  addiction  and 
they  oollsctlTely  are  uttemptlng  to  delve  Into 
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Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, September  28,  1964.  In  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  a  group  of  Ohio  business,  civic  and 
education  leaders  formed  an  organiza- 
tion to  work  as  a  partnership  between 
the  citizens  of  Ohio  and  the  State  of 
Parana,  Brazil.  The  project  is  known  as 
Ohio  Partners  of  the  Alliance  and  will 
conduct  various  programs  on  a  recipro- 
cal basis  with  the  Brazilian  State. 

This  is  part  of  a  growing  program  be- 
tween the  American  States  and  Latin 
American  "nations  and  Is  sanctioned  by 
mranber  countries  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

"Projects  are  expected  to  be  worked 
out  on  the  basis  of  reports  of  visitation 
teams  from  each  State,"  said  Dr.  Paul 
Noble,  dean  of  Business  Administration 
of  Ohio  University  and  head  of  the  part- 
nership's executive  committee. 

The  following  civic  leaders  of  Cleve- 
land have  joined  this  splendid  move- 
ment and  serve  on  Its  executive  commit- 
tee: 

Dr.  Vernon  R.  Alden,  president  of  Ohio 
University;  Clifford  M.  Andrews,  vice  presi- 
dent of  foreign  operations  of  the  Ferro  Cor- 
poraUon,  Cleveland;  Frank  P.  Celeste,  presi- 
dent of  the  World  Investment  Gxiaranty 
Corp..  Cleveland;  Dr.  John  E.  CorbaUy.  Jr.. 
vice  president  of  Ohio  State  University;  Ray- 
mond EHx.  publisher  of  the  DaUy  Record. 
Wooeter;  Lynn  Brua,  2734  Southlngton  Road. 
Shaker  HelghU;  Herbert  E.  Evans,  president 
of  the  Peoples  Broadcasting  Co..  Oolumbxis; 
Harry  M.  Griffith,  export  manager.  Reliance 
Electric  &  Engineering  Co..  Cleveland;  WU- 
llam  Guthrie,  president.  Buckeye  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan  Assoclatlcm,  Columbus; 
Joseph  W.  Vander  Laan.  executive  director 
of  the  Cleveland  World  Trade  Association; 
Severlno  P.  Severlno,  vice  president,  Beis- 
wenger.  Hoch  Arnold  &  Associates,  Cleveland; 
C.  H.  Smith.  Jr..  president.  Steel  Improve- 
ments &  Forge  Co..  Cleveland;  Dr.  R.  L. 
Moloney,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
Si}anlsh  and  Portuguese.  lHaml  University, 
Oxford;  Don  Newklrk.  executive  director  of 
the  Ohio  Hospital  Association.  Columbus; 
John  Crout.  retired  vice  president  of  BatteUe 
Memorial  Institute.  Columbus,  and  Dr.  Otis 
Maxfleld,  senior  minister.  First  Community 
Church,  Columbus. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Part- 
ners of  the  AlUance  the  following  ad- 
dress was  made  by  the  Ambassador  of 
Brazil  Juracy  Magalh&es,  at  the  Hote\ 
Sheraton-Cleveland  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1964: 

Add&xbs   bt   Ascbassaoos   JTTSACT   M*0»T.KAPt, 
OF  Brazil,  at  thx  Mbcting  foa  Osoaitiza- 

TIOK  OF  THE  OHIO-PaEANA  PAXTmXfl  OF  THE 

AxxxAircK  PaocaLAM,  Clxvclamd,  Ohio.  S^- 
TKicBZS  28,  1964 

I  Should  Uke  to  begin  by  telllnc  you  that 
to  meet  people  and  to  make  friends  has  al- 
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ways  been  one  of  the  real  pleaaures  In  my 
life:  and  that  in  this  new  phase  of  my  a9Uvl- 
ties.  since  I  accepted  the  honor  and  the  re- 
spKinslbllitles  of  representing  my  country  In 
the  United  States,  I  have  always  welcomed,  aa 
one  of  the  moat  Interesting  experiences, 
every  opportunity  to  contact  people  In  all 
the  different  areas  of  the  American  society. 
These  contacts  are  particularly  pleasant  to 
me.  because  on  the  one  hand  they  confirm 
the  admiration  I  have  always  felt  for  the 
singular  qualities  of  the  American  people, 
and  on  the  other  hand  they  reaffirm  the  close 
ties  of  friendship  and  understanding  that 
have  always  existed  between  our  two  coun- 
tries 

It  was.  therefore,  with  great  pleasure  that 
I    accepted    President    Alden's    Invitation    to 
conie    here    and    to    speak    to    you    tonight. 
And  my  pleasure  was  even  greater  because  I 
knew  this  would  be  an  opportunity  for  me 
to  make  new  American  friends  and  I  knew 
I   would   find   them   Joined   together    by   the 
sincere  wish   of  serving   the   noblest   of   the 
causes  and  working  for  the  final  achievement 
of  the  common  Ideals  of  all   the  peoples  of 
this  hemisphere.     For  what  was  to  bring  us 
here    was    the    same    motivation    which    in- 
spired the  launching  and  will  guide  the  final 
implementation  of  the  great  crusade  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.    To  achieve  prosperity 
with  social  Justice  is  not  only  a  common  pur- 
pose  In   the  Americas:    It   is   a  fundamental 
responsibility  of  all  of  us,  of  the  old  genera- 
tion which  right  now  bears  the  duties  of  the 
leadership   and   of   the   younger   generations 
preparing  themselves  for  their  hour  to  come. 
For    that    achievement,    desirable   as    It    Is 
Indeed.   Is  still  far  ahead:    It  Is  a  formidable 
task,  a  tremendous  work  which  Is  not  of  one 
man.  nor  of  one  nation  or  even  of  one  gen- 
eration.    It  Is  a  task  for  a  whole  continent, 
for  a  community  of  nations  and  for  the  gen- 
erations  yet    to   come    as    well    as    for    ours. 
However,   difficult  and  distant  as  it  may   be, 
such  an  achievement  is  not  impossible,  pro- 
vided   the   peoples   of    the   Americas   remain 
imlted  and  faithful  to  their  common  destiny. 
I  would  say,  moreover,  that  we  have  already 
Identified  and  recognized  the  one  indispen- 
sable  condition    for   the   fulfillment   of   that 
aim:    cooperation.     Pull,  sincere,   permanent 
cooperation  between  all  the  countries  of  this 
hemisphere    is    the    sole    inescajjeble    condi- 
tion  to  be  fulfilled.     And  since  we  have  al- 
ready understood  such  an  Important   truth, 
our  first  task,  right  now,  Is  to  keep  faith  to 
that    recognition,    to    fight    everything    and 
everyone   who  could    imperil   our   union   and 
je<jpardlze   our   understanding 

I  do  noit  believe  It  is  necessary  for  me  to 
emphivslze  once  again  the  Importance  of 
Latin  America  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  Illustri- 
ous Americans.  President  Johnson  himself. 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  Assistant  Secretary 
Thomas  Mann  and  so  many  other  statesmen 
and  dlstlngxiished  citizens — have  already 
done  It  repeatedly  and  cletirly  Ks  to  the 
Importance  of  Brazil,  within  the  context  of 
Latin  .American  affairs,  to  the  highest  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  the  free  world, 
it  suffices  to  keep  In  mind  that  the  Brazilian 
revolution  of  last  April,  which  restored  the 
national  dignity  In  my  country  ,and  freed  It 
from  the  threat  of  Communist  subversion, 
w;us  Justly  considered  by  the  most  qualified 
observers  of  American  political  thought  to 
have  been  one  of  the  decisive  victories  of 
demfK-racy  In  our  times.  The  revolution's 
reinstatement  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Brazil 
on  its  traditional  path  of  friendship  and  mu- 
tual understanding  with  the  United  States 
was  explained  very  clearly  by  President  Cas- 
telo  Branco  in  his  address  on  July  31  last 
to  the  graduating  class  of  the  Rio  Branco 
Foreign  Service  Institute  "The  Br.izlUan 
foreign  policy  Is  based  upon  the  fundamental 
option  which  consists  In  a  political  and  cul- 
tural adherence  to  the  Western  denuxratc 
system."'     Such  a  policy  on   the  part  of   the 


Brazilian  Government  opens  the  broadest 
possible  outlook  for  fruitful  cooperaUon  be- 
tween our  two  countries  in  the  Held  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  social  progress.  I 
feel  sure  that  we  will  respond  to  the  challenge 
of  the  responsibilities  that  rest  on  our  shoul- 
ders In  measure  as  we,  together  and  united, 
explore  all  new  roads  to  this  necessary  and 
fundamental  cooperation  in  behalf  of  our 
most  enduring  common  interests.  And  In 
so  doing  we  shall  be  but  rendering  testimony 
to  the  exceptional  political  foresight  of  one 
of  the  Pounding  Fathers  of  the  American 
Nation.  Thomas  Jefferson  As  far  back  as 
1787.  Jefferson  made  this  affirmation:  "As  a 
North  American  I  firmly  believe  that  my 
country  not  only  wants  but  also  needs  an 
independent,  strong,  and  friendly  Brazil  to 
carry  out  In  the  southern  portion  of  the 
hemisphere  the  mission  that  Is  ours  In  the 
northern  part.  Our  two  nations,  united  by 
a  sincere  friendship,  would  not  only  main- 
tain peace  throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, but  would  form  with  the  other  coun- 
tries of  America  a  bloc  capable  of  resisting 
any  aggression  '• 

My  friends,  the  least  I  could  say  about  the 
partners  of  the  AlMance  program,  so  fittingly 
launched  under  the  auspices  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  is  that  I  see  it  as  a  venture 
entirely  In  line  with  the  true  American  tradi- 
tion of  doing  things  directly,  of  achieving 
goals  with  full  and  open  participation  by  the 
people  The  mere  idea  of  its  launching  Is  one 
more  proof  that  the  Alliance  is  a  living  force 
not  only  In  the  documents  that  approved  it 
and  that  regulate  Its  Implementation,  but 
also,  and  principally,  In  the  hearts  of  the 
peoples  of  the  AmerlcAs. 

I  feel  that  special  praise  is  due  to  the  spirit 
In  which  the  program  wa.<;  ronceived  and  Is 
being  carried  out:  as  an  In.'^trument  to  help 
the  Latin  American  peoples  to  help  them- 
selves, exempt  from  any  seii.ie  of  charitable 
assistance  or  from  one  of  ".idoptlon"  such  as 
has  already  frustrate<l  so  many  good  Inten- 
tions of  collaborating  on  thl.s  terrain.  In- 
deed, each  new  t(x->l  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
Brazilian  agricultural  worker,  through  a  con- 
tribution from  the  American  j>eopIe.  repre- 
sents one  more  link  to  strengthen  the  ties  of 
understanding  and  amity  between  our  two 
peoples;  for  I  do  not  know  of  any  language 
that  favors  comprehension  among  men  better 
than  the  Joining  of  efforts  for  the  sharing  of 
a  common  Ideal.  And  each  new  school  that  is 
built  In  Brazil  with  the  help  of  young  Ameri- 
cans will  be  one  more  home  .sheltering  the 
same  substantiated  hopes  fur  a  future  of 
prosperity  and  Justice 

In  considering  a  relationship  between  Ohio 
and  Parana,  the  two  States  which  are  now 
planning  a  partnership  of  work  and  progress, 
one  might  be  led  Initially  to  accentuate  their 
dissimilarities:  Ohio  situated  In  a  north-cen- 
tral temperate  area.  Parana  at  the  edge  of  a 
southern  tropical  belt;  Panina  open  to  the 
sea.  Ohio  Inland,  facing  the  Great  Lakes: 
Ohio  garnering  the  fruits  of  a  fully  developed 
economy,  Parand  attempting  the  first  steps 
toward  Its  economic  development;  Ohio  with 
a  highly  concentrated  urban  population. 
Parana  with  60  percent  of  its  {x)pulation  lo- 
cated In  rural  areas.  But.  with  some  measure 
of  historical  perspective  and  projection 
toward  the  future.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  emphasize  similarities:  Parana's  economy 
today,  as  was  Ohio's  In  the  past.  Is  strongly 
based  on  agriculture.  In  consequence  of  the 
singular  fertility  of  its  lands;  and  Its  econom- 
ic destiny  will  be.  as  Ohio's  has  become,  that 
of  maintaining  and  encouraging  a  high  agri- 
cultural productivity  simultaneously  with 
the  development,  expansion  and  diversifica- 
tion of  Its  Industrial  plant.  ParanA  also  is  a 
significant  example  of  the  harmonious  work 
of  a  migratory  flow  of  varied  nationalities, 
brought  together  by  the  same  desire  for 
progress  In  a  land  that  is  young  and  rich  In 
possibilities  ParanA  is  today,  as  Ohio  was  In 
the  times  of  Moses  Cleaveland.  a  challenge  to 


the  enterprising  spirit  of  Its  people,  and  the 
record  of  its  progress  In  th«  last  decades 
shows  how  this  challenge  is  being  met. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  should  like  to  convey 
to  you    a  brief  idea  of  what  the  State  of  Pa- 
rani  Is.  In  terms  of  the  Brazilian  reality  to- 
day.   T'he  State  has  an  area  of  82.740  square 
miles;  It  is  bordered  on  the  northeast  by  the 
State  of  Mate  Oroeso,  on  the  south  by  the 
State  of  Santa  Catarlna,  on  the  north  by  the 
State  of  Sfto  Paulo,  on  the  Southwest  by  Ar- 
gentina, on  the  west  by  Paraguay,  and  on  the 
east   It   faces   the   Atlantic  Ocean.     It  Is  the 
second    youngest    member    of    the    Brazilian 
Federation,  having  been  raised  to  the  cate- 
gory of  Province  of  the  Empire  in  1863.  when 
It  was  separated  from  the  then  Province  of 
-Sfto   Paulo.      The   evolution   of   Its  economy 
presents  one  of  the  most  significant  examples 
of  the  progress  being  made  by  some  regions 
in  Brazil      After  going  through  a  number  of 
well-defined   cycles    In    an   extractive   econ- 
omy -mining,    lumber    and    firewood,    mate 
tea,    etc  —Parana    finally    took    its    place    aa 
one  of  the  great  agricultural  States  of  Brazil. 
Throughout  this  transformation,  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle  on  the  broad  plateaus  westward 
of   the  Serra   do   Mar  mountain   range  con- 
tinued   to    be    one    of    the   main   sources   of 
wealth  for  the  region.     But  it  certainly  was 
since   the   decade   of   the   thirties,   with   the 
migration   of  coffee   from  the  south  of  8&o 
Paulo  to  the  north  of  P&rana.  that  the  State 
began  the  swift  ascending  trend  which  now 
projects   It  as  one  of  the  live  forces  in   the 
national  economy.     The  richly  fertile  lands 
in  the  north  and  northwest  were  thus  opened 
to  cultivation    In   a   pioneering   march   that 
displaced   the   economic   frontiers   of  Brazil. 
Where  30  years  ago  there  was  nothing  but 
forest  and  desert,  the  labor  of  a  conununlty 
formed   by  a  true  melting  pot  of  the  most 
varied   national  origins  has  created  a  series 
of    urban    centers,    some    with    200.000    and 
300,000    Inhabitants.      The   city   of   Marlnga. 
for  Instance,  ranking  second  In  Importance 
in  the  region,  had  a  tax  yield  of  over  $3  mil- 
lion only   17  years  after  Ita  founding.     The 
wealtph  created  by  coffee  encouraged  new  ac- 
tivities In  Industry  and  agriculture,  opening 
perspectives    for    the    economy   of   the   State 
such    as    no    one   could    have    foreseen    only 
a   short    time   ago.     At    this   point.    I   would 
ask  your  permission  to  quote  a  passage  of  the 
speech     delivered     by     Ambassador     Lincoln 
Gordon   In  Curitlba.  the  capital   of  Parana, 
when  the  8tate  Assembly  of  Parani  granted 
the    title   of   "Honorary   Citizen   of   ParanA." 
po«t  mortem,  to  President  John  P.  Kennedy: 
"President  Kennedy  would  have  felt  himself 
at  home  in  this  State.    ParanA.  as  well  as  his 
home  State  of  Massachusetts.  Is  In  the  pro- 
cess  of  creating  a  new  civilization,  through 
the  amalgamation  of  people  of  many  different 
national     origins    and    cultural     traditions 
The  people  of  Parana  look  ahead  with  con- 
fidence and  strength  while  maintaining  their 
precious    ciiltural    heritage    in    the    fields   of 
music  and  fine  arts  and  attaching  the  great- 
est Importance  to  education  In  all  Its  stages. 
At    the    same   time,    this   fast   growing  State 
displays  an  Impressive  push  toward  progress, 
not    only    through    the    development    of    Its 
natural  resources  but  also  by  the  broadening 
of  opportunities  to  every  one  of  Its  Inhabi- 
tants     Indeed,  one  finds  here  the  spirit  of 
the  New  Frontier,  the  expression  created  by 
President  Kennedy  to  symbolize  his  views  on 
political  leadership  within  his  own  country 
and  on  the  world  scene." 

Coffee  supplies  today  over  40  percent  of 
the  revenue  of  the  State.  It  is  therefore  and 
will  continue  to  be  for  some  time  the  main 
source  of  wealth  of  the  region.  Parani  being 
today  the  principal  coffee -producing  State 
In  Brazil  Production  grew  from  one  million 
bags  In  1940  to  18  million  In  1960.  which 
represents  the  total  Brazilian  quota  under 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  and 
about  a  third  of  total  world  production. 


The  participation  of  the  State  in  the  over- 
all national  revenue,  which  amounted  to  4.8 
percent  In  1960,  had  risen  to  7  6  percent  by 
1962  The  rate  of  population  growth  Is  one 
of  the  highest  In  the  country:  from  120,000 
in  1940  to  6,600.000  in  1964  The  Immlgra-. 
lion  flow  explains,  to  a  large  extent,  this  In- 
crease which  also  benefits  the  economy  of  the 
State  through  the  experience  and  technical 
know-how  brought  into  the  area  by  this 
adoptive  citizenry  coming  from  the  moet 
varied  origins. 

This  population  explosion  expresses,  more- 
over, the  diversity  and  magrdtude  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  administration  of 
the  State.  There  Is  such  a  swift  process  of 
creation  of  wealth  and  multiplication  of 
claims  upon  the  public  Interest,  that  the 
Oovemnaent  has  to  make  a  tremendous  ef- 
fort to  avoid  being  overtaken  and  surpassed 
by  this  rhythm.  It  is  indeed  a  living  crisis 
of  growth.  There  is  much  to  be  done  in  all 
sectors,  despite  all  that  has  been  and  is  being 
done,  and  despite  the  resources  available 
locally. 

The  economic  outlook  of  the  State,  as  I 
have  menUoned,  Is  one  of  maintaining  the 
agriculttiral  basis  of  the  economy  and  trying 
to  increase  productivity  steadily,  while  mak- 
ing use,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  exceptional 
conditions  for  a  planned  and  growing  process 
of  industrialization.  Parana  is  today,  with- 
out doubt,  one  of  the  Brazilian  States  best 
provided  with  the  infrastructure  required 
for  a  great  manufacturing  center:  Its  terri- 
tory to  crosaed  by  one  of  the  main  branches 
of  the  railway  network  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  by  a  good  highway  system;  it  is  lo- 
cated near  the  great  consuming  centers;  it 
has  a  hydroelectric  potential  sufficing  to  at- 
tend to  the  present  and  future  necessities  of 
the  entire  southern  region  of  Breizil.  Besides 
all  this,  the  State  capital.  Curltiba.  a  modern 
city  with  half  a  million  inhabitants.  Is  one 
of  the  outstanding  educational  centers  of  the 
country,  possessing  the  oldest  Federal  uni- 
versity In  Brazil. 

Such  Is  the  Brazilian  State,  enlivened  by 
a  xmlque  rhythm  of  progress,  and  whose 
friendly  and  hospitable  people  hope  to  re- 
ceive the  valuable  cooperation  of  the  people 
of  Ohio.  For  myself,  I  feel  sure  that  the 
program  will  be  crowned  with  great  success 
and  that  it  will  help  to  Insure  a  new  and 
promising  stage  of  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion between  Americans  and  Brazilians. 
And  right  now.  In  a  sincere  desire  to  help  in 
any  way  at  my  command,  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  the  Brazilian  Embassy  will  place  ita 
services  at  the  entire  disposal  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  partnership  program.  The 
Brazilian  diplomatic  service  will  be  honoring 
Its  finest  traditions  by  participating  in  this 
InltUtlve. 
Thank  you . 


Religious  Liberty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   IfTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1964 


Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
2  1964,  I  placed  in  the  Appendix  an  ar- 
ticle by  Franklin  H.  Littell  entitled  "To- 
ward Religious  Liberty." 

In  his  article  Mr.  Littell  made  some 
remarks  about  Protestants  and  Other 
Americans  United  for  separation  of 
church  and  state  and  at  the  request  of 
their  general  counsel,  Mr.  Franklin  C. 
Salisbury,  and  in  the  interests  of  fair- 
ness I  call  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues to  the  reply  prepared  by  the 
POAU: 


Pbotkstants  and  Othes 
Amisicams  Unhd)  tor  Si3»a- 

RATioM  or  CHtracH  akd  Statk, 
Waahington.  D.C..  September  18. 1964. 

Hon.  ABRAHAM  J.  MTTLTO, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  MtJLTm:  We  read  with  Interest 
the  article.  "Toward  Religious  Liberty,"  by 
Franklin  H.  Littell,  which  you  had  Inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Conorissional  Rec- 
ord of  July  2,  1964.  You  state  that  it  should 
be  read  by  everyone  who  concerns  himself 
with  the  problems  posed  by  church-state 
relations  We  commend  your  interest  in  the 
problems  of  church-state  relations 

May  we  request  that  since  our  organiza- 
tion was  criticized,  by  name,  in  the  article 
which  you  sponsored  that,  perhaps. .  you 
would  permit  us  to  prepare  an  answer  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  reach  a  similar 
readership. 

The  author,  Mr.  Littell.  has  stated  that: 
•Organizations  such  as  Protestants  and 
Other  Americans  United  (POAU)  build  up 
their  staffs  and  budgets  by  appealing  to 
Protestant  anxiety  at  the  rise  and  increasing 
acceptance  of  the  Catholic  community,  and 
fiood  our  churches  with  the  most  vicious  and 
scurrilous  attacks  on  American  Catholicism, 
Its  leadership,  and  on  such  Protestant*  or 
Jews  as  seek  solutions  to  specific  Issues  by 
reasoned  discussion  rather  than  blind  prej- 
udice." 

This,  of  covirse,  is  untrue.  His  observation 
Is  on  the  same  level  of  accuracy  as  his  previ- 
ous statement: 

•Although  the  public  schools  have  been 
largely  a  Protestant  Institution,  with  a  pre- 
vailingly Protestant  liturgy  for  generations, 
and  although  for  many  decades  in  various  , 
States  Protestant  boards  received  tax  moneys 
in  contract  to  perform  a  public  purpose,  the 
petitions  of  the  Catholics  for  scholarships,  or 
other  tax  assistance  for  their  schools  Is  con- 
demned as  un-American,  'contrary  to  the 
principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state.' 
and  so  on  ad  nauseam." 

The  members  of  organizations  such  as 
POAU  are  equally  offended  by  Protestants 
who  seek  tax  money  for  Protestant  parochial 
schools.  It  was,  In  fact,  the  Roman  Catholics 
who  succeeded  in  establishing  the  principle 
of  separation  of  church  and  state  In  the  pub- 
lic schools  by  the  elimination  of  the  then 
prevailingly  Protestant  "Uttirgy"  which,  at 
an  early  date,  characterized  the  public  school 
system.  Organizations  like  POAU  seek  to 
assure  both  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike 
that  tax  money  will  not  be  used  to  support 
any  schools,  no  matter  what  the  faith,  which 
teach  sectarian  religion.  POAU  teaches  that 
sectarian  church-related  schools  must  be 
support(ed  by  the  members  of  the  church  to 
which  they  belong. 

If  Mr.  Littell  knows  of  any  "Protestant 
boards"  which  presently  receive  tax  money 
to  teach  sectarian  religion,  let  him  reveal 
their  whereabouts  and  POAU  will  publicize 
the  violation  of  separation  of  church  with 
equal  vehemence. 

It  is  odd  that  a  man  who  accepts  the  seek- 
ing of  "solutions  to  specific  Issues  by  rea- 
soned discussion  rather  than  blind  prej- 
udice" stoops  to  an  appeal  to  unenlightened 
prejudice  in  his  attack  on  our  organization. 
Contrary  to  the  misrepresentations  set  forth 
in  the  article,  POAU  rather  carries  out  In 
practice  the  principle  which  Mr.  Littell  so 
ably  sets  forth  In  a  later  paragraph  in  his 
article : 

"We  must  remember  religious  liberty,  like 
oiu  other  liberties,  will  not  long  endure  If 
citizens  neglect  the  disciplined  Initiative 
which  brought  it  into  existence  In  the  first 
place." 

It  Is  this  disciplined  InltlaUve  which  or- 
ganizations like  POAU  promote  and  to  which 
its  memt>erB  are  dedicated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  C.  Sausbttut, 

General  Counsel. 


CoBfressmaii  Minthall  Rep<Nrt  of  tiw 
Za  SestioB  of  88di  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1964 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress  is  near- 
ing  adjournment  after  more  than  9 
months  In  session. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
nearly  400  public  bills  out  of  the  more 
than  3,000  introduced.  It  also  approved 
more  than  100  Senate  bills.  Of  this 
number  more  than  300  will  have  been 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  by  the 
time  Congress  adjourns. 

During  my  10  years  in  Congress  I  have 
answered  literally  thousands  of  rollcalls 
and  my  attendance  record  on  votes  has 
been  better  than  91  percent.  However, 
bare  statistics  do  not  accurately  repre- 
sent the  long  hours  spent  by  each  of  us 
in  committee  work  alone.  It  is  in  com- 
mittee that  the  major  portion  of  actual 
legislating  is  done.  There  the  bills  are 
painstakingly  studied,  analyzed,  dis- 
cussed, often  amended.  Those  measures 
favorably  reported  by  a  committee  are 
again  studied  and  debated  when  they 
reach  the  floor  of  the  House,  but  the 
'spadework  is  accomplished  in  com- 
mittee. 

My    own    Appropriations    Committee 
assignments  include  a  massive  amount 
of  detail  and  work.    As  a  member  of  two 
of  the  most  important  subcommittees  in 
the  entire  Congress — the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriations  and  foreirn  op- 
erations appropriations — I  spend  many 
long  hours  in  locked-door  sessions  with 
our  Nation's  highest  civilian  and  mili- 
tary officials.    I  have  access  to  top-secret 
information  pertaining  to  our   defense 
posture  and  planning.    These  two  sub- 
committees have  a  great  sense  of  re- 
sponsiblUty  in  taking  IniUal  action  on 
budget  requests  submitted  by  the   ex- 
ecutive branch.    My  Defense  SubcMn- 
mittee  scrutinizes  military  expenditures, 
which  account  for  more  than  one-half 
of  the  entire  Federal  outlay.     My  For- 
eign   Operations   Subcommittee    makes 
the   dollar   appropriation  on  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  foreign  na- 
tions, t.      ».      r 

I  have  an  intense  interest  in  both  of 
my  committee  assignments,  and  I  feel 
that  in  fulfilling  them  is  one  of  my  im- 
portant services  as  a  Representative  in 
Congress. 

Although  there  are  occasional  sharp 
differences  of  opimon  among  members  of 
the  subcommittees,  I  can  report  to  you 
that  every  member  works  diligently  in 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  best  interests 
of  his  country. 

My  report  on  the  second  session  of  the 
88th  Congress  follows: 

NATIONAL    DETENSX 

Unanimotis  support  was  given  by  the 
whole  House  for  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tion. $46.7  billion  for  fiscal  year  1965.  a 
figure  the  Senate  basicaUy  agreed  to.  It 
represented  a  reduction  of  nearly  half  a 
billion  from  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and 
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a  reduction  of  $718  million  less  than 
Pentagon  requests.  In  addition  to  this 
amount,  nearly  $1.57  billion  was  appro- 
priated for  military  construction. 

Chief  dispute  in  the  House  over  the  De- 
fense measure  centered  around  the  Pen- 
tagon's too-heavy  reliance  upon  cost- 
effectiveness  studies,  failure  to  develop 
major  new  weapons,  and  political  cen- 
sorship of  testimony  given  before  my 
Defense  Subcommittee. 

rOREION    AFTAIRS 

A  spirited  attempt  to  cut  the  foreign 
aid  bill  by  $247.8  million  was  waged  by 
the  chairman  of  my  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee,  allied  with  most  of  the 
minority  members  of  the  group.  This 
economy  move  was  defeated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  by  a  mere  10  votes  in  a  198 
to  208  rolicall.  The  House  approved  a 
total  of  $3.7  billion  for  the  entire  aid  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  authorized  nearly 
the  same  amount  and  their  appropria- 
tion bill  awaits  final  action  as  this  is 
written.  A  rider  attached  to  the  Senate 
foreign  aid  authorization  delayed  action 
somewhat  on  reapportionment  of  State 
legislatures,  as  ordered  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

International  Development  Agency : 
Public  and  congressional  reaction  to  the 
seemingly  endless  flow  of  American  dol- 
lars overseas  was  reflected  by  the  House 
when  it  rejected  funds  for  IDA  late  in 
February,  later  reconsidered  and  passed 
the  necessary  legislation  by  a  narrow 
margin  in  May. 

Laos  Commission:  House  floor  debate 
was  heated  over  authorization  of  pay- 
ment of  the  U.S.  contribution  of  $683,000 
for  1964  to  the  International  Commission 
for  Supervision  and  Control  in  Laos. 
Dispute  was  over  the  Commission  failure 
to  prevent  funneling  of  Conununist 
troops  and  supplies  through  Laos  to  Viet- 
nam. Payment  was  approved  in  a  268  to 
89  rolicall  vote. 

Vietnam  resolution:  Follov/ing  the  Bay 
of  Tonkin  clash  in  early  August,  the  Con- 
gress approved  a  resolution  in  support  of 
the  President's  action  in  the  crisis  and 
reaffirming  the  United  States'  deter- 
mination to  Eisslst  any  member  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
which  asks  for  aid  in  defense  of  its  free- 
dom. 

United  National  Charter :  As  the  Soviet 
Union  remained  Intransigent  in  its  re- 
fusal to  pay  certain  of  its  flnancial  obli- 
gations to  the  U.N..  the  House  unani- 
mously approved  a  resolution  expressing 
its  sense  that  the  President  should  di- 
rect our  permanent  delegate  to  the  U.N. 
to  continue  efforts  toward  securing  pay- 
ment of  assessments,  and  that  if  such 
arrears  are  not  paid  that  article  19  of 
the  U.N.  Charter  should  be  invoked 
penalizing  nonpayment  by  revoking  the 
right  to  vote  in  the  Assembly. 

The  Panama  Canal  may  soon  reach 
the  point  where  it  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  demand  of  increased  size  and 
number  of  vessels.  Congress  author- 
ized a  study  to  determine  a  site  for  con- 
struction of  a  new  and  larger  sea-level 
canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans. 

DEBTS  AMD  TAZXS 

For  the  sixth  time  since  January  1961, 
the  House  voted  to  increase  the  national 


debt  celling,  this  time  from  a  "tempo- 
rary" $315  billion  ceiling  to  a  "tempo- 
rary" $324  billion  limitation.  On  an 
average,  there  has  been  an  Increase  of 
about  $8  billion  a  year  each  year  since 
1961. 

An  omnibus  tax  bill,  provided  for  $11.5 
billion  reduction  in  rates,  lowering  In- 
dividual and  corporate  taxes,  but  repeal- 
ing the  4  percent  dividend  credit,  and 
tightening  allowable  deductions  for  cer- 
tain State  and  local  taxes,  casualty 
losses,  sick  pay,  and  certain  oil  and  gas 
Income.  Too  low  withholding  on  pay- 
rolls may  leave  many  unhappy  taxpayers 
with  money  due  Internal  Revenue  next 
Aprtl. 

An  attempt  to  repeal  wartime-im- 
posed excise  taxes  on  jewelry,  fur,  lug- 
gage, handbags,  and  toilet  preparations 
wEis  defeated  by  a  scant  22  votes  in  the 
Hoxise,  and  continued  for  another  year. 

Social  security  benefits  were  increased 
by  5  percent  across-the-board  by  the 
House,  with  limited  benefits  extended  to 
some  600,000  formerly  ineligible  persons. 
Self-employed  physicians  were  added  to 
compulsory  coverage,  firemen  were  in- 
cluded on  a  voluntary  basi.s.  Increased 
payroll  tax  rates  for  employers  and  em- 
ployees will  be  3.8  percent  each  starting 
January  1.  1965,  splraling  upward  to  4.8 
percent  each  by  1971.  Increased  self- 
employed  tax  rate  will  be  5.7  percent  as 
of  January  1,  1965,  reaching  7.2  percent 
In  1971.  House  and  Senate  conferees  are 
presently  meeting  to  resolve  differences. 
The  controversial  "medicare'  amend- 
ment Is  likely  to  be  shelved  until  next 
Congress. 

DOMESTIC  ArFAIRS 

Mass  Transportation  Act:  The  $375 
million  mass  transportation  act  was 
given  congressional  approval  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  Federal  grants  and  loans 
to  States  and  communities  to  acquire, 
construct  and  improve  land,  rolling 
stock  and  terminal  facilities  for  mass 
transportation  systems  owned  or  leased 
by  a  public  transportation  authority.  Of 
the  $375  million  authorized,  $75  million 
is  to  be  appropriated  in  1965,  the  balance 
in  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967. 

Federal  pay  raise:  Proposed  Increases 
in  the  salaries  of  Members  of  Congress 
caused  many  of  us  who  have  always 
supported  pay  raises  for  Federal  em- 
ployees to  vote  against  this  bill  as  a  pro- 
test against  raising  our  own  salaries  at  a 
time  of  heavy  national  deficit  spending. 
The  $10,000  increase  for  Members  was 
defeated  In  early  1964,  but  a  majority  of 
the  House  voted  for  the  bUl  the  second 
time  it  was  considered,  when  it  limited 
the  congressional  raise  to  $7,500.  Al- 
though I  strongly  felt  that  the  average 
4.3  percent  raise  for  Federal  workers  and 
5.6  percent  raise  for  postal  employees 
carried  in  the  bill  was  justified,  I  voted 
against  the  congressional  pay  raise,  feel- 
ing that  any  Increase  would  be  inappro- 
priate for  Congress  at  this  time.  An- 
other military  pay  raise  totaling  $207,5 
million  monthly  was  voted  into  effect 
during  this  past  year. 

Civil  Rights  Act:  As  enacted  into  law, 
voting  rights  are  afforded  stronger  pro- 
tection; public  school  desegregation  will 
be  accelerated,  discrimination  will  be 
eliminated  from  all  programs  receiving 
Federal   assistance.     Most   controversy 


and  debate  centered  around  the  public 
accommodations  provision,  which  out- 
laws discrimination  in  hotels,  motels, 
restaurants,  limch  counters,  movie 
houses,  theaters,  and  stadiums,  or  by  any 
establishment  which  offers  its  services  to 
patrons  of  the  covered  establishment, 
such  as  a  barbershop  located  In  a  hotel; 
and  the  Ekjual  Employment  Commission, 
whose  task  will  be  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion in  hiring,  promoting,  firing,  appren- 
ticing, or  Job  assignment. 

National  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress^ 
composed  of  14  members,  was  authorized 
to  report  legislative  recommendations  to 
Congress  by  January  1,  1966. 

Wilderness  bill :  After  many  years'  de- 
lay In  Congress,  the  wilderness  bill  finally 
received  congressional  approval.  The 
legislation  places  9.1  million  acres  of 
Federal  land  already  classified  as  "wild- 
erness," "wild,"  or  "canoe"  land,  under 
a  permanent  protective  wilderness  sys- 
tem. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
assigned  to  review  5.4  million  acres  of 
primitive  national  forest  areas  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  some  22.1  mil- 
lion roadless  park  areas  and  24.4  million 
wildlife  refuges  and  game  ranges  and  to 
recommend  their  inclusion  or  exclusion 
from  the  wilderness  system.  Congress 
would  be  required  to  act  before  such  rec- 
ommendations would  become  effective. 

Economic  Opportunity  Act:  Better 
known  as  the  antipoverty  bill  this  new 
law  revives  a  number  of  work  programs 
from  the  1930's  and  launches  several 
new  ones.  The  3-year  program,  author- 
izing specific  appropriations  of  Just  un- 
der $1  billion,  provides  for  10  separate 
programs  imder  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  the  new  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  The  act  provides  for  a  Job 
Corps  training  youth  in  conservation 
camps  and  in  urban  and  rural  residential 
training  centers,  a  work -training  pro- 
gram for  youth  on  the  community  level, 
community  action  programs  involving 
Federal  aid  and  direction  to  civic  groups 
and  other  private  organizations,  a  Do- 
mestic Peace  Corps  to  be  known  as 
VISTA — Volunteers  in  Service  to  Amer- 
ica— and  a  number  of  programs  for  rural 
areas. 

Appalachla  bill:  The  Senate  passed  a 
bill  to  provide  public  works  and  economic 
development  programs,  as  well  as  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  as- 
sist in  the  development  of  this  whole 
region.  The  House  bill  awaits  fioor  ac- 
tion in  the  near  future. 

F^h  and  wildlife  protection  from  the 
use  of  insecticides  and  pesticides  was 
furthered  In  legislation  passed  by  Con- 
gress as  the  result  of  Rachel  Carson's 
bestseller,  "Silent  Spring." 

National  Defense  Education  Act:  The 
1958  measure  Is  to  be  extended  for  an- 
other 3  years  and  college  student  loan 
funds  mcreased  from  $135  million  to 
$195  million  for  fiscal  1969.  The  bill  also 
includes  the  50-percent  loan  forgiveness 
to  student  teachers  in  private  institu- 
tions as  well  as  public  ones.  The  House 
win  take  action  on  the  conference  re- 
port prepared  by  conferees  from  both 
Houses  late  this  week. 

Housing  and  health:  The  Housing  Act 
authorizes  $1.2  billion  for  urban  renew- 
al. 37.500  low-eost  public  housing  units, 


loans  to  elderly  citizens  and  farmers, 
and  some  relaxation  of  PHA  conditions 
and  reqxilrements  for  home  mortgages. 

The  Hill-Burton  Act  for  construction 
and  modernization  of  hospitals  was  ex- 
tended for  5  years  and  authorized  $1.3 
billion  on  a  50-50  State-Federal  match- 
ing basis. 

Other  bills  authorized  a  total  of  nearly 
$360  million  to  provide  aid  to  education 
of  nurses  and  other  professional  per- 
sonnel In  the  health  field. 

Highways:  $1.1  billion  annually  for 
1966  and  1967  was  earmarked  for  the 
Federal  contribution  to  our  national  road 
system.  It  should  be  of  interest  to  know 
that  in  the  past  2  years  33  Federal-aid 
highway  projects  were  authorized  for 
Cuyahoga  County,  having  an  estimated 
total  cost  of  $95  million.  This  covers  im- 
provements to  a  combined  length  of  17.9 
miles  and  the  construction  of  31  bridges 
in  the  greater  Cleveland  area. 

Veterans:  Several  bills  were  passed  in 
both  sessions  to  liberalize  the  veterans- 
pension  laws.  Of  most  interest  this  ses- 
sion is  the  House  passed  bill  to  increase 
non-service-connected  pension  for  vet- 
erans and  their  widows,  and  to  revise  up- 
ward limits  of  permissible  income  with- 
out loss  of  i>ension.  This  measure  is  on 
the  Senate  Calendar  awaiting  action, 

PXTBLIC    WORKS 

Over  $3.5  million  will  go  into  survey 
work,  construction,  and  operation  and 
maintenance  of  Cleveland  harbor  and 
river  faclUUes  in  1965. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  spend  $709,000  on  the 
Lake  Erie  portion  of  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  find  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  pollution  of  lake 
waters. 

It  is  an  honor  to  represent  the  nearly 
half  a  million  residents  of  the  23d  district, 
one  of  the  most  highly  informed  and 
articulate  congressional  districts  in  the 
entire  Nation.  I  Uke  particular  pride  in 
the  fact  that  these  citizens  have  awarded 
me  their  confidence  and  support  during 
the  decade  I  have  served  them  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

My  Cleveland  and  Washington  offices 
are  always  ready  to  provide  counsel  or 
assistance  for  constitutents  who  are  in- 
volved in  the  increasingly  complex  prob- 
lems of  Federal  Government. 
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HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  29,  1964 

Mr  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Tacoma.  Wash.,  receives  about 
95  percent  of  its  water  supply  from  the 
Green  River.  Certain  area  bordering 
the  river  Is  known  as  the  Green  River 
watershed.  This  area  has  for  years  been 
closed  to  public  recreational  use  for  the 
reason  that  the  city  did  not  want  its 
water  supply  polluted.  It  wished  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  the  citizens  of  Tacoma 


who  used  the  water.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  cooperated  but  now  Is  con- 
sidering the  opening  of  the  watershed 
to  public  use. 

The  opening  of  this  watershed  to  pub- 
lic travel  and  recreation  could  most  seri- 
ously affect  the  quality  of  the  water  in 
Green  River.  Waterborne  diseases  such 
as  typhoid  fever,  amoebic  dysentery,  and 
Infectious  hepatitis  can  be  easily  con- 
tracted from  polluted  waters.  The  prob- 
ability of  contracting  these  diseases  in- 
creases with  the  increased  use  of  water- 
shed by  human  beings. 

The  Green  River  watershed  is  not 
needed  for  recreational  use.  In  Wash- 
ington State  only  1  percent  of  the  total 
land  area  Is  devoted  to  municipal  water- 
.sheds.  Thirty-two  percent  is  listed  as 
•public  outdoor  recreation  areas  "  by  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission.  It  can  readily  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  Green  River  water- 
shed itself  would  add  very  little  area  to 
that  already  devoted  to  public  use 

There  has  been  an  interesting  develop- 
ment m  connection  with  the  proposal  to 
open  the  watershed  to  public  use.     The 
proposal  received  its  impetus  from  some 
residents  of  Seattle  and  from  a  couple 
of  public  officials  representing  the  Seattle 
area.     Just    recently    the    Seattle    City 
Council  asked  the  Federal  Government 
to  exempt  its  own  watersheds  from  pub- 
lic use.     A  timely  editorial  appearing  in 
the   Tacoma   News   Tribune    points   out 
that  cities  other  than  Tacoma  are  inter- 
ested in  keeping  their  water  as  pure  as 
possible  for  the  sake  of  the  health  of 
their    citizens.     I    insert    the    editorial 
herewith  and  shall  send  a  copy  of  it  and 
of   this   statement   to   the   US.   Forest 
Service. 

The  editorial  follows: 
IFrom   the   Tacoma    (Wasiii    News-Tribune. 
Sept.  26.  19641 
Seattle  Joins  the  Fight 
Seattle,  facing  the  same  encroachment  on 
Its  sources  of  water  supply  as  Tacoma,  has 
fired  off  a  resolution  to  appropriate  Federal 
agencies.    The  resolution,  adopted  by  the  city 
council,  asked  the  Federal  Government  to  ex- 
empt from  public  recreation  use  any  Federal 
land  in  Seattle's  Cedar  River  and  Tolt  water- 
sheds. 

The  Seattle  Times  properly  classed  the  ac- 
tion as  a  fight  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
Seattle  water. 

"The  sportsmen  who  want  access  to  the 
watersheds,"  said  the  Times  editorially,  "say 
the  public  would  be  protected  through  pollu- 
tion-control regtilatlons.  But  we  do  not  be- 
lieve either  the  State  or  Federal  Government 
would  be  Justified  In  taking  chances  with  the 
purity  of  domestic  water  supplies 

"Seattle  and  neighboring  cities  always  have 
been  proud  of  their  water,  which  is  the  purest 
In  the  United  States,  This  is  one  of  the  few 
areas  In  the  Nation  where  the  bottled  wat«r 
business  does  not  flourish." 

If  anyone  disagrees  with  this,  and  with 
similar  comments  earlier  in  the  News-Trib- 
une, let  him  ask  the  city  of  BelUngham. 
There,  where  the  watershed  was  opened  to 
recreation,  the  water  was  polluted  to  the  ex- 
tent that  BelUngham  now  must  put  In  a  tSVi 
million  filter  plant  to  bring  water  back  to  the 
standard  required  by  State  and  Federal  health 
departments,  BelUngham  has  found  that  it 
cannot  service  shipe  entering  the  port  with 
water  below  the  standard  for  interstate  use, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle  don't  want  It  to  happen 
here.  And  BeUlngham,  although  already 
burned,  Is  a  strong  supporter  for  Tacoma's 
case  and  Seattle's. 


Hypocrisy  Clouds  Nuclear  Ittne 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

OF   ITBW    TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30,  1964 

Mr,  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
principle  issues  of  the  1964  campaign 
mvolves  the  question:  "Should  our 
NATO  commanders  have  flexibility  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  under  certain  emergency  con- 
ditions?" 

Senator  Goldwater  very  early  In  his 
campaign  said  "Yes,"  they  should.  The 
opposition  immediately  retaliated  with 
cries  that  he  was  "reckless"  and  "trigger 
happy"  and  that  by  taking  such  an  "un- 
inhibited" stand  he  would  almost  cer- 
tainly plunge  us  into  a  nuclear  holocaust. 
As  it  turns  out,  NATO  commanders 
have  had  such  authority  under  Presi- 
dents asenhower,  Kennedy,  and  John- 
son himself,  although  he  has  been  most 
reluctant  to  admit  it. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  was  most 
refreshing  to  read  Marguerite  Higgins' 
clear  and  concise  analysis  of  the  issue  as 
it  appeared  in  the  September  28  edition 
of  the  Yonkers  Herald  Statesman,  to 
which  I  hereby  respectfully  Invite  your 
attention,  I  might  add  that  while  I 
agree  with  her  treatise  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  issue.  I  do  not  necessarily  con- 
cur with  what  she  terms  "Goldwater 's 
failings." 
The  article  follows : 

Hypocrisy  Clouds  Nucleak  Issue 

( By  Marguerite  Hlgglns) 

VVashington. — The    trigger-happy    nuclear 

issue  has  been  overwhelmingly  good  for  vote 

seekers  in  the  Democratic  Party      But  is  It 

good  for  America? 

Ever  since  the  United  States  exploded  its 
first  atomic  weapon  and  got  a  nuclear  head- 
start,  the  aim  of  Communlfit  propaganda 
has  been  to  brainwash  the  American  public 
into  such  a  state  of  terror  that  its  Govern- 
ment would  never  dare  use  its  most  formi- 
dable weapon. 

This  wouJd  suit  the  Communist  military 
purposes  Just  fine.  It  would  checkmate  the 
one  area  In  which  America  has  superiority 
and  leave  any  contest  to  be  fought  out  in  a 
way  that  would  assure  Communist  victory 
because  the  Communists  have  the  edge  in 
manpower  and  conventional  weapons 

And  the  one  stire  way  to  invite  a  war  is 
to  make  the  Communists  think  that  we 
would  never  use  nuclear  weapons  even  in 
self-defense.  Why  should  Moscow  resist  the 
temptation  of  sure  victory? 

OFFICIALS  tJNEAST 

It  IS  against  this  background  that  many 
thoughtful  Americans — Including  some  of 
our  top  defense  officials  who  are  muzzled  by 
policy— are  profoundly  uneasy  over  lhof.e 
E>emocratic  Party  television  commercials 
showing  a  little  girl  picking  daisies  and  then 
vanishing  In  an  atomic  cloudburst 

The  target  of  the  commercial  is,  of  course, 
Barrt  Goldwatek.  But  whatever  Gold- 
water's  falUngs.  and  they  are  many  In  the 
way  of  Unpreclsion  and  lack  of  clarity.  It  l6 
a  disservice  to  the  truth,  a  disservice  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  a  dlaservlce  to  an 
honorable  and  decent  Amertcan,  and  a  dis- 
service to  the  80  percent  oT  Amw^ca  that 
believes  in  him,  to  say  that  the  GOP  nominee 
wants  war. 
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It  Is  "tonunyrot" — to  use  General  Basen- 
hower's  phrase — to  suggest,  for  example,  that 
Gou>WATEB  Is  trigger  happy  because  he  feels 
that  American  troops  stationed  near  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  ought  to  have  the  right  In- 
stantly to  defend  themselve*  without  taking 
the  time  to  telephone  Johnson — with  their 
atomic  bazookas  such  as  the  Davy  Crockett 
(range  2  miles;  explosive  load  40  ion)  if  the 
Russians  staged  a  surprise  attack  In  that 
area. 

HEARING    DB:SERVED 

There  are  some  Americans,  no  doubt,  who 
believe  that  even  the  flrlng  of  a  40-ton  nu- 
clear weapon  which  has  only  sufficient  ex- 
plosive power  to  take  out  a  bridge,  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  without  a  speclflc  checkback 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States  even 
If,  as  is  almost  certain,  the  delay  means  the 
sacrifice  through  obliteration  of  the  forward 
troops  ordered  to  stand  there  and  take  it 
without  defending  themselves  In  the  Interval. 

It  Is  an  argument  that  deserves  a  hearing 
on  Its  merit.  But  so  do  the  counterargu- 
ments deserve  a  hearing.  There  Is  the  fact, 
for  Instance,  that  under  such  conditions  the 
morale  of  frontline  troops  Is  likely  to  become 
nonexistent. 

And  In  any  case  there  Is  much  evidence 
that  this  issue  of  emergency  delegation  of 
powers  has  been  massively  infused  with 
hypocrisy. 

Two  weeks  ago  this  reporter  wrote  that 
according  to  European  NATO  sources,  there 
was  a  gentleman's  agreement  between  Gen. 
Lyman  Lemnltzer,  NATO  commander,  and 
the  White  House  In  which  In  certain  speci- 
fic emergencies,  military  units  equipped  with 
atomic  weapons  could  flre  back  If  fired  upon 
by  these  weapons. 

REPORT    AMPI.lriED 

Since  that  time  this  report  has  been  am- 
plified In  two  national  magazines 

Additionally,  In  recent  days  several  Ameri- 
can sources  at  the  Pentagon  have  flatly  told 
this  reporter  that  In  the  Elsenhower  and 
Kennedy  years  and  In  at  least  part  of  the 
Johnson  administration,  the  right  to  flre  back 
with  nuclear  weapons  In  specific  attack  situa- 
tions has  been  delegated. 

If  this  Is  true,  and  there  has  been  no  con- 
tradiction as  of  this  writing,  the  Democrats 
have  been  calling  Goldwati:r  trigger  happy 
for  advocating  something  that  has  been 
operational  procedure  under  two  Democratic 
Presidents  as  well  as  under  a  Republican 
President  well  known  for  his  cautious  ways. 

The  hypocrisy  is  not  only  downright 
breathtaking  but  obscures  the  sensible  debate 
that  would  be  good  for  America.  The  cen- 
tral Issue  Is:  How  best  to  prevent  nuclear 
war? 

WILL    IT    HELP    OR    HURT? 

If  American  public  opinion  is  horrified  by 
nuclear  mushroom  Into  ruling  out  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  under  any  condition,  will 
this  help  or  hurt  the  cause  of  peace? 

If  the  Russians  know  NATO  frontline 
troops  cannot  retaliate  Instantly  to  a  local 
nuclear  attack,  will  this  help  or  hinder  the 
cause  of  stability  on  the  East-West  frontline 
of  middle  Europe?  These  are  the  questions 
that  count. 


After  5  Years  in  Soatk  America- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23.  1964 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
the  following  article  by  David  B.  Rich- 
ardson which  appears  In  the  September 


21  issue  of  the  VS.  News  k  World  Re- 
port on  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  in  Latin  America. 
This  is  a  thought-provoking  piece,  and 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 

A  North  American  returning  home  after  5 
years  In  South  America  brings  with  him  the 
Impression  of  a  whole  continent  struggling 
to  shake  off  Its  backwardness  and  catch  up 
with   the  rest  of   the  Western   World. 

Ones  second  impression  Is  that  the  likely 
outcome  of  that  struggle  Is  far  from  clear. 

Chile,  in  the  opening  days  of  September, 
Joined  a  growing  list  of  South  American 
covm tries  moving  to  make  a  sharp  break  with 
the  past.  It  did  so  by  electing  ns  President, 
by  a  landslide,  Eduardo  Frel.  a  Christian 
Democrat  who  is  pledged  U>  ."sweeping  reform 
and  modernization 

South  America  has  come  a  long  way  In  5 
years.  You  see  signs  of  progress  In  many 
places — ultramodern  office  buildings,  new 
factories,  broad  highways  streaming  with 
traffic,  store  wi^ndows  loaded  with  consumer 
goods.  The  changes  are  profound  as  well  as 
numerous. 

Yet  South  America's  drive  t<i  modernize, 
backed  by  more  than  $2  5  billion  in  US  aid 
since  1959  and  with  the  promise  of  more  to 
come  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  has  not 
rescued  the  continent  from  the  nagging  fear 
that  its  internal  strains  will  someday  erupt 
into   widespread   violence  and  chaos. 

South  America,  for  all  its  recent  gains,  still 
suffers  from  poverty,  llUteracy,  and  disease. 
It  Is  faced  with  a  staggering  Increase  in 
population.  It  grapples  with  huge  economic 
problems,  with  widespread  social  Injustice. 

In  5  years,  Cuba's  Fidel  Castro,  the  Com- 
munists, and  other  extremists  have  failed  in 
several  attempts  to  take  over  countries  of 
South  America.  The  latest  came  In  Chiles 
presidential  vote,  with  a  pro-Castro  candi- 
date who  had  nearly  won  power  before  suf- 
ferlnK  a  smashing  defeat  Yet  the  danger  of 
tyranny  remains,  and  will  remain  so  long  as 
the  big  problems  of  this  region  are  un- 
resolved. 

How  far  has  South  America  come  as  an 
emerging  continent?  Can  it  surmount  Its 
troubles  and  make  the  grade  as  a  prospering 
and  stable  part  of  the  world  In  years  to 
come? 

South  America  is  so  big,  so  complex,  so 
variegated  In  Its  peoples  and  geography  that 
no  simple  answer  would  be  completely  true. 
It  is  made  up  of  10  different  countries  and 
3  colonies,  each  with  its  own  history,  re- 
sources, and  racial  mix,  and  each  at  its  own 
particular  stage  of  development. 

All  told,  the  10  countries  contain  a  total 
of  150  million  people  and  cover  an  area 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  United  States. 
To  travel  from  the  capital  cities  Into  the 
countryside  is,  in  some  cases,  to  go  from  the 
20th  century  back  to  the  16th  century,  or 
even  further  into  the  past 

This  much,  however,  seems  clear  after  5 
years  of  traveling  the  length  and  breadth 
of  South   America: 

NOW:    A     MIDDLE    CLASS 

Large  numbers  of  South  Americans  are 
better  fed.  better  clothed  than  ever  before. 
You  see  more  and  more  members  of  an 
emerging  middle  class.  These  changes  stem 
partly  from  U.S.  aid,  partly  from  a  rise  in 
industrialization,  but  also  partly  from  new 
self-help  efforts  on  the  part  of  South  Ameri- 
cans themselves. 

Five  years  ago,  the  rural  areas  were  the 
most  backward  and  neglected  parts  of  most 
countries  In  South  America.  Now,  farm-to- 
market  roads.  Irrigation  projects,  and  schools 
are  starting  to  reach  out  into  many  long- 
dormant  backlands.  Under  this  lmf>etus, 
food  production  Is  climbing  in  several 
countries. 

PlTe  years  ago  everybody  talked  about  the 
acute  housing  shortage  In  South  America, 
but   nobody   seemeil   to   b«   doing   anything 


about  it.  Now  you  find  low-cost  housing 
projects  shooting  up  In  many  places.  In 
Chile,  a  leader  in  bousing,  hundreds  of  mod- 
est new  homes  now  stand  row  on  row  In 
many  districts  where  slums  festered  in  the 
past. 

The  changes  also  include  growing  numbers 
of  all-weather  roads,  health  center  and  hos- 
pitals, water  systems,  powerplants.  No  more 
than  a  fraction  of  South  America's  rural 
commvmitles  have  gotten  such  Improvements 
so  far  But  there  are  stirrings  of  hope.  In 
a  Bolivian  village,  an  illiterate  farmer  tells 
you:  "My  sons  now  have  a  school  to  go  to 
and  can  earn  money."  Down  the  road,  vil- 
lage volunteers  are  building  a  community 
health  clinic  in  hopes  of  getting  a  nurse, 
A  truck  has  begun  making  a  regular  run 
through  the  area  to  collect  llama  wool,  the 
country's  latest  t>oom  export. 

At  the  same  time,  dramatic  changes  are 
occurring  in  the  cities.  In  some  places,  old 
Spanish  colonial  towns  are  emerging  as  mod- 
ern metropolises.  South  America's  new 
boom  towns  bear  such  names  as  Call,  Colom- 
bia; Valencia.  Venezuela;  and  Santa  Cruz, 
Bolivia.  Each  is  teeming  with  new  enter- 
prise,  new  opportunity,  plenty  of  money. 

These  stirrings  in  the  cities  are  having  an 
Impact  on  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  ordinary  people.  Take,  for  example,  the 
cholos  (Indians)  of  Peru.  Not  many  years 
ago,  all  the  cholos  were  illiterates,  eking 
out  a  primitive  existence  high  In  the  Andes. 
Tlien  many  began  streaming  down  Into  Lima 
and  other  cities  in  seiirch  of  a  better  life. 
At  first  they  had  to  live  In  slums  and  do 
menial  labor.  But  today  you  see  cholos  in 
business  offices,  behind  store  counters,  and 
In  Government  Jobs.  They  now  make  up 
70  percent  of  the  population  of  Lima  alone, 
and  wield  Important  political  and  buying 
power 

South  America's  middle  class  still  Is  not 
large  by  U.S.  or  Etiropean  standards, 
except  in  Argentina  and  a  few  big  cities 
elsewhere.  But  It  is  growing  fast.  Wage 
earners  and  small  businessmen  throng  the 
shops  to  buy  appliances,  clothes,  furniture, 
books.  Many  of  them  are  also  moving  up- 
ward from  the  bicycle  or  motorbike  to  a 
small  automobile — often  buying  on  credit 
terms  of  as  high  as  2  to  4  percent  a  month. 

THE   NEWLT   RICH 

Further  up  the  economic  ladder.  &  new 
monej'ed  class  is  taking  Its  place  alongside 
the  old  faftiilles  who  ruled  in  the  past.  There 
are  sharp  differences  between  the  two  groupjs. 
The  old-family  wealthy  have  traditionally 
limited  their  business  Interests  to  landown- 
ership,  banking  and  law.  The  new  breed  is 
much  more  free-wheeling,  will  go  Into  any- 
thing where  there's  the  prospect  of  a  good 
return.  It  Is  much  less  Inclined  to  ship 
money  abroad  as  a  hedge  against  Inflation 
or  politics;  It  takes  chances. 

With  their  derring-do  as  entrepreneurs, 
the  "new  "  South  American  businessmen  are 
forcing  many  changes  In  business  practice  on 
the  continent.  They  are  applying  the  lessons 
of  modern  U.S.  and  Europ>ean  management 
experience,  learned  in  some  cases  in  seminars 
financed  by  U.S.  aid.  You  see  the  results  in 
better  advertising,  the  expansion  of  install- 
ment buying,  the  Introduction  of  employee 
incentives  in  some  of  the  larger  firms. 

In  the  process  of  catching  up  with  the 
modern  business  world  mistakes  are  made 
Bad  financing  has  left  many  a  half-flnlshed 
building  as  a  rusting  skeleton.  Inventory 
control  sometimes  is  so  loose  that  the  radio 
set  In  the  window  turns  out  to  be  the  only 
one  of  Its  kind  in  a  large  appliance  store — 
and  that  set  Is  broken.  Business  failures  are 
high. 

Even  so,  it  was  Brazilian  businessmen 
whose  clty-to-clty  shuttle  planes,  between 
S&o  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  served  as  a 
forerunner  of  today's  New  York-to-Waahlng- 
ton  air  shuttle.  And  in  the  field  of  modern 
architecture  and  construcUon.  South  Amer- 


icans are  credited  with  several  advances  now- 
sdopted  elsewhere. 

PRICK    RECOVESnCS 

Foreign  trade  is  one  of  the  brightest  spots 
In  the  new  South  American  picture.  A  long 
decline  in  the  world  prices  of  the  main  com- 
modities that  South  Americans  export — 
coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  wool,  cooper,  tin — has 
at  last  been  reversed.  Many  economists 
blame  the  prolonged  trade  slump,  dating 
back  to  the  mid-1950's,  for  many  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  crises  of  recent  years. 

Now  export  earnings  are  climbing  again 
almost  acroas  the  commodity  board.  Sud- 
denly, there's  more  foreign  exchange  with 
Which  to  buy  capital  goods  and  other  needs 
of  development. 

On  top  of  this,  more  money  is  flowing  into 
South  America  from  other  sources.  The  Al- 
liance for  Progress  Is  pouring  in  US  aid  at 
the  rate  of  »800  million  a  year.  At  the 
same  time.  Euroj)ean  and  Japanese  Investors 
are  showing  a  greater  interest  In  the  region 
by  setting  up  new  plants  in  several  places. 
More  Important  still,  U.S.  private  investors, 
who  hold  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  Invest- 
ment, are  beginning  to  put  In  money  again, 
although  more  warily  than  formerly.  Many 
Investors  have  been  running  scared  ever  since 
local  governments.  Just  a  few  years  ago, 
began  clamping  down  with  a  series  of  expro- 
priations and  restrictive  moves  on  remit- 
tance of  profits. 

In  1963,  however,  new  US  investments  In 
South  America  were  up  $85  million  over 
1962.  And  this  year  Investment  analysts  are 
predicting  that  U.S.  private  companies  will 
Increase  their  holdings  there  by  at  least  as 
much — quite  possibly  more. 

This  Apesn't  mean  things  have  suddenly 
started  coming  up  roees  for  all  United  States 
and  other  foreign  Investors.  In  Argentina, 
the  Government  of  President  Arturo  lUia  has 
yet  to  arrange  a  settlement  for  last  year's 
annulment  of  oil -drilling  contracts  with 
United  States  and  British  companies,  which 
had  Invested  upward  of  $150  million  since 
1958.  Individual  companies  still  face  dif- 
ficulties In  Chile,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Brazil. 

But  there  are  more  hopeful  signs,  too. 
Just  recently  the  Brazilian  Government 
agreed  to  the  terms  of  a  proposed  sale  of 
the  holdings  In  Brazil  of  the  American  & 
Foreign  Power  Co.,  Inc..  for  $135  million.  A 
previous  government  had  blocked  the  sale — 
or  rate  increases  that  would  have  enabled 
the  U.S.  firm  to  expand  its  facilities  and 
still  make  a  fair  profit. 

Talk  to  the  managers  of  major  U.S. -owned 
business  firms  In  South  America  and  you 
find  them,  as  a  group,  cautiously  optimistic. 
Their  feeling  Is  that  the  risks  In  most  places 
are  balanced  by  the  rapidly  expanding  mar- 
ket, the  competitive  advantage  of  being  on 
the  spot  and  a  substantial  rate  of  return  for 
most  products. 

"Sure.  It's  a  gamble  to  be  doing  business 
here,"  says  one  drug  company's  chief  ex- 
ecutive In  South  America.  "But  what 
growth  situation  Isnt?  And  actually,  the 
risks  are  less  than  some  reporU  would  indi- 
cate. Since  the  Cuban  takeovers  there  have 
only  been  two  to  three  expropriations  in  this 
region  I  know  about,  and  these  have  all  been 
negotiated  to  bring  fair  settlements." 

Even  so,  most  of  the  new  U.S.  Investment 
here  Is  In  manufacturing,  not  In  the  more 
politically  risky  field  of  electric  power  and 
mining.  Most  South  American  governments, 
far  from  shunning  the  Investment  of  a  for- 
eign manufacturer,  will  sweeten  the  deal  by 
providing  a  protective  tariff  if  a  new  product 
Is  made  locally. 

Just  recently,  one  of  the  most  singular 
developments  In  South  America  has  been  the 
sudden  appearance  of  political  stabUlty.  Not 
for  months  has  a  major  flareup  occurred  in 
any  country  of  this  long-turbulent  region. 

Brazil,  the  giant  of  the  continent,  has  en- 
Joyed  a  prolonged  period  of  peace  and  quiet 


following  the  revolution  that  ousted  a  rad- 
ical leftist  regime  last  April.  Things  are 
much  more  stable  In  'Venezuela,  too.  since 
the  victory  over  pro-Castro  terrorists  who 
last  December  tried  to  topple  the  consti- 
tutional government  at  the  polls. 

In  Argentina,  Peru  and  Bcuador.  a  more 
peaceful  period  has  been  evident  lately. 
Colombia,  meanwhile,  finally  has  oome  up 
with  the  nillltary  means  to  start  routing 
the  bandit  gangs  that  have  long  subjected 
Its  countryside  to  terror  and  violence. 

British  Guiana  remains  uneasy,  with 
British  troops  on  gruard  after  sporadic  vi- 
olence, but  this  remote  colony  seems  an  ex- 
ception in  a  suddenly  calmer  continent. 
Even  Bolivia,  long  regarded  as  the  tinder- 
box  of  the  Andes,  appears  to  be  much  stabler 
than  It  was  Just  a  few  months  ago. 
NO    CUBA    HiatE 


How  long  all  this  tranquility  can  last  is 
anybody's  guess.  But  that  there  is  a  pro- 
longed spell  of  peace  and  quiet  is  significant. 
To  a  North  American  leaving  South  America 
after  5  years,  It  is  a  reminder  of  the  Im- 
pressive fact  that  in  all  this  time  the  entire 
region  has  managed  to  escape  the  tragedy 
that  overtook  Cuba, 

There  are  sharp  memories  of  that  first  year 
or  so  in  South  America  after  Castro  grabbed 
power  in  Havana  In  early  1959.  Then,  the 
continent  wtks  In  almost  constant  turmoil. 
There  were  predictions  on  many  sides  that 
sooner  or  later — more  likely  sooner  than 
later — one  country  after  another  In  South 
America  would  go  the  way  of  Cuba.  Walls 
everywhere  bore  the  words:  "Cuba,  si;  Yan- 
kees, no." 

Yet.  5  years  later,  the  countries  of  South 
America  remain  free.  They  remain  so  in 
spite  of  everything  Castro  and  the  Commu- 
nists have  thrown  at  them — propaganda, 
trained  guerrlUas.  smuggled  arms  and  money, 
elaborate  plots,  popvilar  front  movements, 
neutralist  pitches.  True,  there  are  frequent 
complaints  about  various  government  offlclalf 
in  South  America.  These  are  accused  of  be- 
ing corrupt  highhanded,  undemocratic — but 
none  in  power  now  Is  a  Soviet  puppet  running 
a  police  Etate,  or  the  engineer  of  his  country's 
ruin. 

Indeed,  as  Castro  looks  worse  and  worse, 
some  of  Scuth  America's  government  leaders 
are  looking  better  and  better.  Take  President 
Fernando  Belaunde  Terry,  of  Peru.  In  his 
first  year  in  office,  Belaunde  has  tranquillBed 
a  country  that  seemed  on  the  verge  of  bloody 
revolution.  He  has  done  so,  among  other 
ways,  with  a  self-help  scheme  that  Is  en- 
couraging more  and  more  villagers  to  meet 
their  own  community  needs  with  government 
tools  and  technical  advice. 

In  neighboring  Bolivia,  President  Victor 
Paz  Estenssoro,  a  former  Marxist,  has  aban- 
doned leftist  policies  that  were  stagnating 
his  country.  Now  he  listens  to  U.S.  experts 
on  how  to  promote  broad  growth.  The  result, 
a  progress  calling  for  more  accent  on  agri- 
culture. transj>ortatlon.  and  small  Industry, 
is  paying  off.  with  substantial  help  from  US. 
aid  money.  In  a  6.5-percent  annual  growth 
rate. 

In  Venezuela,  new  President  Rauel  Leonl 
has  done  so  well  In  his  first  6  months  in  office 
that  he  is  being  talked  of  as  a  leadw  who 
may  even  outdo  his  vlgoroxis  predecessor, 
Romulo-Betancourt.  Leonl  Is  pushing  a  4- 
year  plan  of  public  works  and  private  Invest- 
ment that  already  is  exceeding  some  of  Its 
production  targets.  Industry  atone  is  ex- 
panding at  a  rate  of  more  than  14  percent  a 
year. 

It  is  military  men  In  two  other  countries, 
Brazil  and  Ecuador,  who  are  pushing  pro- 
grams of  development.  In  so  doing,  the  rul- 
ing officers  are  confounding  those  who  have 
Insisted  that  only  a  democratically  elected 
government  can  produce  needed  claanges. 

Already,  a  military  JtmU  in  Ecuador  has 
whipped  through  a  tax  reform,  an  admlnla- 


tratlve  reform,  and  a  self-help  credit  plan 
for  rural  development.  In  Brazil,  Marshal 
liMmberto  Castello  Brancc,  as  President  of  a 
revolutionary  government,  is  conducting  a 
major  overhaul  of  his  country's  inflation- 
ridden  economy  and  Is  pushing  several  social 
measures. 

By  no  means  all  of  the  countries  In  South 
America  enjoy  good  government.  But  to  one 
degree  or  another,  you  sense  in  many  of  them 
a  growing  confidence  among  top  government 
officials  that  their  country  can  achieve.  In  a 
peaceful  way,  a  social  and  economic  revolu- 
tion outstripping  Red  Cuba's  tortuous  system. 
Yet  there  remains  another  and  darker  side 
to  the  South  American  picture.  A  North 
American  Is  likely  to  cotae  away  with  the 
depressing  thought  that  South  America,  In 
trying  to  solve  Its  urgent  problems,  almost 
is  In  the  position  of  a  man  running  on  a 
treadmill. 

South  America's  population,  according  to  a 
recent  survey,  is  rising  at  an  average  rate  of 
2.9  percent  a  year — much  faster  than  that 
of  any  other  major  area  In  the  world.  In 
India  and  Red  China,  the  rate  Is  2  percent. 

STACGEBXNO   PROBLEMS 

This  human  explosion,  a  product  of  modem 
medicine  In  reducing  the  death  rate,  com- 
pounds the  already  staggering  problems  of 
bringing  economic  and  social  progress  to  the 
continent.  At  the  South  American  rate,  the 
150  million  population  will  double  within  the 
next  25  years.  Almost  half  of  the  continent's 
population  Is  under  16  years  of  age,  putting 
a  severe  burden  of  dejjendency  on  the  other 
half. 

What's  needed  Is  more  Jobs  and  better  pay. 
But  Industry  In  this  region  Is  not  growing 
nearly  fast  enough  to  absorb  today's  children 
Into  tomorrow's  labor  market.  And  trying 
to  substantially  Increase  Income  per  capita — 
one  of  the  main  goals  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress— turns  out  to  be  a  Herculean  feat. 
South  America's  real  per  capita  income  rose 
barely  1  jjercent  In  each  of  the  last  2  years — 
well  below  the  Alliance  for  Progress  goal  of 
2.5  percent.  Last  year,  In  fact,  the  popula- 
tion growth  actuallj  outstripped  economic 
growth  IH •Three  countries — Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  TTrtignay.  These  three  nations  account 
for  about  two-thirds  of  the  continent's  popu- 
lation. 

When  the  Alliance  for  Progress  passed  Its 
third  year  of  operation  this  August,  U.S.  aid 
officials  were  able  to  reel  off  a  long  list  of 
projects  completed  or  underway — ^new 
homes,  schools,  roads.  Irrigation  netwcurka. 
health  centers,  water  systems,  hydroelectric 
plants.  By  Itself  it  made  Impressive  read- 
ing. But  when  you  set  It  against  South 
America's  needs,  the  resvilt  Is  chilling. 

Take  housing:  In  3  years,  some  180.000 
new  homes  have  been  built  In  South  America. 
Yet  there  are  stVl  vast  shantytowns  around 
most  of  the  principal  cities.  Experts  say  the 
continent  must  have,  to  get  ahead  of  this 
problem,  some  900,000  new  housing  units  a 
year. 

Or  take  education:  Since  1961.  at)out 
19.500  new  classrooms  have  gone  up.  But 
almost  everywhere  you  travel,  you  see  chil- 
dren without  schools.  As  of  now,  10  million 
children  have  neither  classrooms  nor  teach- 
ers. 

Food  production,  tar  all  its  gains  In  some 
countries  In  recent  years.  Is  a  depressing  pic- 
ture over  all.  Population  has  grown  so  fast 
that  per  capita  food  output  In  1962-63  was  7 
percent  lower  than  before  World  War  II. 
Only  the  pumping  In  of  U.S.  surplus  foods 
under  the  food-for-peace  program  has  pre- 
vented growing  hunger. 

And  so  it  goes,  with  one  problem  after 
another  in  South  America,  Progress  Is  being 
made,  but  simply  not  enough  to  win  the  race 
ttgalnst  population  growth — and  the  threat 
of  chaos  and  violence.  Bdilnd  ths  bright 
tacade  of  surface  prosperity,  millions  of  peo- 
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pie  stUl  live  in  misery  and  squalor  Oppor- 
tunity to  Imrove  remains  limited. 

Wtiat's  the  answer?  Is  It  a  question  ot 
more  U.S.  aid,  or  what?  Basically,  moet  de- 
velopment experts  agree,  the  key  to  whether 
South  America  will  ever  become  a  thriving 
part  of  the  world  lies  with  the  South  Ameri- 
cans themselves.  U.S  aid  and  private  for- 
eign Investments  are  vital  elements  In  de- 
velopment, these  experts  say,  but  could  never 
begin  to  take  over   the  major  burden 

"What  we  need  down  here,"  says  a  Chilean 
economist  who  has  lived  years  abroad.  "Is 
another  revolution  In  every  country,  a  revo- 
lution In  our  way  of  thinking  " 

As  some  observers  see  It.  too  many  South 
Americans  display  only  three  loyalties — to 
themselves,  their  families,  and  their  God. 
As  for  their  community,  their  country,  the 
company  they  work  for.  these  may  scarcely 
enter  In.  Yet  a  spirit  of  teamwork  and  mu- 
tual cooperation  is  paramount  to  the  real 
success  of  any  development  program 

Alany  of  South  America's  wealthy  keep  on 
shuttling  their  money  into  Swiss  banks  for 
safekeeping,  rather  than  investing  It  for 
productive  purposes  at  home  An  pstlmated 
•8  billion  In  such  flight  capital  now  reposes 
abroad. 

Others  In  South  America  simply  wink  at 
corruption  In  government  They  may  speak 
out  In  favor  of  democracy  with  cotislderable 
heat,  but  they  lack  the  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity to  make  It  work. 

A  North  American  traveling  in  South 
America  gets  used  to  the  sight  of  cars  zip- 
ping through  unpollced  red  lights  and  peo- 
ple smoking  In  "no  smoking"  coaches  on 
trains.  For  there's  an  unspoken  rule  that 
many  go  by:  The  law  Is  to  be  respected  but 
not  obeyed.  Tax  evasion  reaches  flagrant 
proportions  In  moet  countries,  with  loss  of 
revenue  of  50  percent  or  more 

It  \b  habits  of  mind  such  as  these  that 
hamstring  many  carefully  laid  development 
progframs,  lead  to  misunderstanding  and  111 
feelings  between  South  and  North  Ameri- 
cans, and  could  ultimately  open  the  way  to 
extremism — If  not  the  Castro  brand,  then 
some  other 

In  an  important  sense,  the  revolution  In 
thinking  that  alone  can  bring  about  a  break- 
through l£  already  underway  in  some  places 
and  at  some  levels  in  South  America. 

Consciously  or  otherwise,  this  revolution 
Is  being  fought  by  the  cholos  striving  to  Im- 
prove their  lot  by  their  own  efTorts.  by  the 
new  businessmen  out  to  apply  the  latest 
management  methods,  and  by  a  new  breed  of 
enlightened  political  leaders  who  appear  to 
be  coming  to  the  fore  In  several  South 
American  countries. 

There  Is  a  long  way  to  go  in  S<:)uth  Amer- 
ica. But  the  continent  Is  moving,  and  there 
1b  reason  for  hope  in  the  fact  that,  as  of  now. 
it  Lb  moving  away  from  Castro  and  extrem- 
ism, along  the  path  of  freedom  and  progress. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  September  22, 
1964,  and  on  Wednesday,  September  23. 
1964,  I  was  in  my  Pittsburgh  congres- 
sional ofiDce  making  myself  available  for 
consultations  and  conferences  with  my 


constituents.  This  saves  trips  to  Wash- 
ington, D,C,,  for  my  local  people,  and  I 
am  glad  to  cooperate  by  making  these 
appointments  in  Pittsburgh.  As  the 
present  session  of  Congress  has  extended 
much  longer  than  expected.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  meet  these  commitments 
previously  made. 

On  roUcall  No.  260,  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 22,  1964.  on  the  final  passage  of  H.R. 
12633,  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  I  would  have  .oted  '  yea  " 

On  roUcall  No.  262,  September  23,  1964, 
on  the  final  passage  of  thr  National  Ice 
Age  Scientific  Reserve.  1  would  have 
voted  "nay," 


Ship  of  Good  Health 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or  mrw  york 
IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  SeptembcT  22.  1964 

Mr,  LINE>SAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
people  may  have  the  mistaken  idea  that 
the  doctors  who  sign  aboard  the  S.S. 
Hope  enjoy  some  sort  of  vacation  from 
arduous  medical  practices  back  home. 
A  recent  article  In  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  refutes  any  such  misconception, 

Dr,  Alex  Sahagian-Edwards.  an  inter- 
nal medicine  specialist  In  New  York 
City's  Ayerst  Laboratories,  soon  learned 
that  duty  on  the  floatinp  medical  center 
is  all  work. 

In  his  account  in  Uie  Tribune,  Dr. 
Sahagian-Ekd  wards  describes  how  he 
quickly  replaced  his  camera  with  a 
stethoscope — and  never  picked  up  his 
camera  again. 

Dr.  Sahagian-Edwards.  in  his  vivid 
story,  describes  the  torment  of  many  of 
the  world's  people  and  the  devotion  of 
the  small  group  of  doctors,  nurses,  and 
medical  assistants  who  each  year  leave 
their  successful  practices  or  jobs  to  help 
cure  the  world's  sick  and  Instruct  their 
less  knowledgeable  counterparts  in  the 
latest  discoveries  in  medicine. 

Following  is  the  article  by  Dr  Saha- 
gian-Edwards: 

SHn>  or  Good  Health 
(By  Alex  Sahaglan-Bdward.s) 
(Note, — In  Indonesia,  So\ith  Vietnam. 
Peru,  and  Ecuador,  disease  Is  the  human 
condition:  It  batters,  blinds  and  buries  thou- 
sands there  every  year.  For  3  succesalve 
years,  the  8te«uner  Hope  has  sailed  to  thoee 
oountrtes,  carrying  a  task  force  of  doctors, 
nurses,  and  medical  technicians  to  fight  dis- 
ease and  tnedlcal  Ignorance  Each  time  Dr 
Alex  Sahagian-Edwards  has  gone  with  them 
to  work  as  an  Internist.  This  Is  his  report 
on   the  Bcuadorlan  expedition  ) 

ODATAQun.,  Ecuador. — I'm  exhausted.  I've 
just  Bp«nt  3  hours  at  the  clinic  of  the  Luis 
Vernaza  Hospital,  and  I  might  as  well  have 
held  the  clinic  In  the  street  The  place  looks 
like  the  Bastille,  and  the  examination  rooms 
are  like  accommodations  for  solitary  con- 
finement. There  Is  one  table  and  one  sink 
in  each  cubicle.  There  Is  no  place  for  the 
patients  to  undreas,  bo  we  examine  them 
with  their  clothes  on.  If  you  can  picture 
trying  to  hear  a  lady's  heart  and  lungs  by 


dropping  the  stethoscope  down  the  front  ot 
her  drees  (for  heart)  or  the  back  of  her 
dress  (for  lungs),  then  you  can  appreciate 
the  Informality  of  the  situation.  However, 
the  diseases  we  see  are  so  far  advanced — 
so  clinically  Identifiable — that  physical  ex- 
amination only  keep>s  up  appearances 

Such  an  experience  exposes  the  desjjerHte 
need  of  Ek:uador  and  many  other  nations  for 
medical  facilities  and  knowledge.  And  out- 
side the  hospital  in  the  barrios,  the  situa- 
tion seems  overwhelming. 

A  barrio  by  our  definition  Is  a  slum,  but 
these  In  Ecuador  make  the  Algerian  casbahs 
look  like  the  Copacabana  I  went  clad  in 
■.i  sport  shirt  with  a  camera  slung  over  my 
shoulder  like  something  off  a  Grace  Line 
cruise,  not  Intending  to  play  doctor.  At  the 
Hope  dispensary,  however,  the  nurse  Imme- 
diately handed  me  a  stethoscope  and  an 
interpreter  and,  presto-chango — Instant  pe- 
diiitrlclan  I  had  to  examine  patients  from 
ti  months  to  11  years  old,  after  a  lifetime  of 
thumping  only  adult  torsos  The  canny 
ntirse  explained  that  pediatrics,  after  all, 
was  Internal  medicine  for  little  people 

I  had  my  problems  with  these  small  pa- 
tients A  lady  carrying  a  red-headed  child 
walked  In  accompanied  by  two  black-haired 
children  I  Immediately  explained  that  we 
were  obviously  observing  a  classical  case  of 
kwashiorkor,  a  protein  deficiency  disease 
common  In  advanced  malnutrition,  whose 
principal  sign  Is  a  reddening  of  the  patient's 
hair. 

DYE,    NOT    DISEASE 

"How  long  has  this  child's  hair  been  thiit 
color?  "   I  asked  In  my  most  academic  tone. 

"Ever  since  I  dyed  It, "  the  woman  said 

The  older  children  had  put  chewing  gum 
in  the  child's  hair  and  peroxide  had  been 
lused  to  remove  It  The  red-head  wasn't  even 
the  patient. 

Instead  of  being  asked  to  leave  the  prem- 
ises, I  went  on  to  see  at  least  15  more  pa- 
tients. We  saw  cases  of  tapeworm,  kidney 
disease,  tapeworm,  rheumatic  fever,  tape- 
worm. Juvenile  diabetes,  and  tapeworm  The 
Incidence  of  parasites,  such  as  tapeworm, 
down  here  is  staggering. 

After  the  clinic  I  walked  around  the  barrio 
and  It  became  clear  why  80  percent  of  the 
children  had  worms.  The  area  Is  a  swamp- 
land, regrularly  flooded  with  the  tide  of  the 
Guayas  River,  Pools  of  green  slime  surround 
the  houses  on  stilts,  and  children  (mostly 
naked)  nm  around  barefoot,  picking  up 
hookworm  There  Is  no  plumbing  in  these 
houses  The  only  available  water  Is  a  rusty 
pump  stationed  every  three  or  four  blocks 
Why  a  massive  epidemic  doesn't  wipe  out  the 
entire  population  is  a  phenomenon  only  an 
epidemiologist  can  explain 

On  board  the  Hope,  I  am  working  directly 
with  two  Ecuadorian  doctors  who  have  come 
from  opposite  ends  of  the  country  to  live  and 
work  on  board  One  is  from  Lojas,  In  the 
extreme  south,  near  the  Peruvian  border, 
and  the  other  from  Elsmeraldas  In  the  ex- 
treme north,  near  the  Colombian  border. 
These  men  are  observing  how  we  practice 
internal  medicine  In  the  hospitals  In  the 
United  States,  And  for  every  Hope  specialist 
there  Is  an  Bcuadorlan  counterpart — urolo- 
gists, gynecologists,  netirologists.  surgeons, 
etc. 

We  have  four  wards  open,  plus  an  inten- 
sive care  unit  for  postoperative  patients  and 
acute  emergencies  In  the  7  months  the 
Hope  has  been  here,  the  doctors  have  set  up 
a  teaching  program  for  nurses  and  medical 
students  In  Guayaquil,  an  Immunization 
program  In  the  slums  which  has  protected 
abotit  130,000  children  against  tetanus, 
whooping  cough,  and  polio  for  the  first  time 
In  the  country's  history. 

The  Hope  people  have  a  nutrition  program 
for  poverty-stricken  Indians,  which  has  so 
captured  the  imagination  of  the  Ecuadorians 
and    everyone    else    in    Guayaquil,    that    the 


wives  of  the  foreign  consuls  have  volunteered 
their  services,  along  with  the  upper-mlddle- 
class  Ecuadorian  housewives,  who  ordlnarUy 
Rhun  any  direct  contact  with  the  poor  natives 
of  their  country. 

The  program  Is  the  brain  child  of  Dr. 
Dinah  Kohner,  a  pediatrician  of  the  Hope 
Biaff.  Nine  American  college  students  re- 
cently gave  up  their  summer  vacations  to 
Join  her. 

The  program  Is  brilliant,  simple  and  ef- 
fective. For  centuries  the  Indians  have  been 
starving  their  newborn  because  they  cannot 
conceive  of  feeding  them  anything  but  breast 
milk.  If  a  mother  cannot  breast  feed,  then 
the  child  Inevitably  dies.  However,  after  9 
months  when  a  new  baby  comes  (as  It  evlt- 
ably  does),  the  older  Infant  gets  sugar  water 
or  anything  else  that  Is  around.  One  woman 
fed   her    10-month-old   toothpaste. 

Dr.  Kohner  now  teaches  mothers  the  simple 
art  of  straining  food.  Whatever  the  adults 
eat,  the  baby  eats  strained.  Along  with  this 
basic  tenet  she  Is  also  teaching  "sophisti- 
cated" facta,  such  as  that  beans  contain  pro- 
tein, potatoes  and  corn  are  starch,  and  or- 
anges and  limes  contain  vitamin  C. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  flew  up  to  the 
Hope  project  In  Cuenca,  a  small  town  In  the 
Andes  Mountains.  The  population  Is  mostly 
Indian  and  on  Sunday  morning  (a  market 
day)  a  few  thousand  more  Indians  from  re- 
mote areas  descend  Into  the  village. 

TOP  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

In  the  midst  of  a  primitive  atmosphere, 
there  is  a  medical  school  which  turns  out 
only  25  students  a  year,  but  oddly  enough 
it  has  been  our  experience  that  Cuenca- 
tralned  physicians  are  some  of  the  best  In 
Ecuador.  Cuenca  has  about  24  doctors,  21 
of  whom  are  on  the  medical  school  faculty, 
and  1  hospital,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  ad- 
jacent to  the  medical  school.  The  Sisters 
of  Charity,  who  wear  the  large  white  caps, 
keep  the   place  Immaculate   and   efficient. 

Most  of  the  doctors  have  sjaent  some  time 
In  the  United  States  and  are  very  conversant 
with  our  current  medical  literature. 

For  these  reasons.  Project  Hope  Is  going  to 
set  up  a  permanent  program  there.  Three 
of  our  nurses  on  board  have  already  volun- 
teered to  return  there  after  this  tour.  An 
American  orthopedic  surgeon.  Dr.  James 
Madison,  of  Miami,  will  spend  the  next  14 
months  organizing  a  modern  medical  train- 
ing center.  Medical  students  from  Quito 
Journey  to  Cuenca  to  consult  with  American 
specialists  already  working  there.  Nurse 
teams  from  Hope  have  already  visited  Cuence 
to  work  with  the  nuns. 

I  never  cease  to  marvel  at  the  Ingenuity, 
courage,  and  dedication  of  the  Hope  nurses. 
Nothing  daunts  them.  Some  have  been  as- 
signed to  duties  which  would  give  any  man 
pause.  I  have  seen  our  American  nurses  go 
alone  into  the  barrios  to  teach  native  women 
how  to  bathe  Infants.  On  several  occasions, 
nurses  have  run  the  dispensaries  there  with- 
out the  help  of  a  doctor.  The  sign  of  their 
success    is    the    ever-increasing    number    of 


patients  who  show  up  each  morning  when 
word  of  mouth  has  spread  through  the 
barrio. 

SLAVmT A    MOUTH  LZSS 

Two  of  my  jwtlents  want  to  come  home 
with  me.  One  Is  a  little  boy  of  11  with  a  rare 
blood  disorder,  and  the  other,  a  little  girl 
with  chronic  kidney  disease.  I'm  tempted  to 
bring  them  back,  but  I  don't  know  if  I  could 
get  them  past  immigration.  This  is  not  en- 
tirely In  Jest,  because  the  other  day  I  met  an 
American  State  Department  officer  who  Is 
down  here  consulting  on  crime  and  legal 
matters.  He  tells  me  that  kidnaping  Is  not 
a  criminal  offense,  and  that  every  day  chil- 
dren disappear  with  very  few  complaints 
from  parents.  They  are  apparently  snatched 
and  used  as  household  servants  (which  adds 
a  new  dimension  to  slavery) .  Many  families, 
mostly  Indian,  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
feed  one  mouth  less. 

The  last  rotation  of  doctors  on  the  Hope 
ship  started  July  1,  At  this  point  we  are 
sending  teams  of  doctors  and  nurses  to  all 
parts  of  Ecuador,  such  as  Esmeraldas  and 
LoJas.  Activities  on  board  ship  are  some- 
what reduced,  but  teaching  continues.  The 
other  day  54  Eucadorlan  laboratory  tech- 
nicians had  a  2-hour  session  on  common 
laboratory  procedures.  And  Just  to  keep 
things  Interesting,  one  of  the  workers  on  the 
dock  fell  off  a  freighter  and  was  rushed  to  the 
Hope  with  a  comminuted  fracture  of  the 
femur  and  possible  brain  concussion.  We  are 
a  regular  floating  Bellevue. 

The  gringos  have  never  been  very  popular 
In  Guayaquil.  However,  I  am  told  by  dis- 
interested observers  that  there  has  been  a 
visible  change  in  the  attitude  toward  Amer- 
icans. Wearing  a  Hope  pin  in  this  town  is 
a  guarantee  of  courtesy,  gratitude,  and  effec- 
tion  wherever  you  go.  And  why  not?  To 
date  more  than  1,200  Ecuadorian  patients 
have  been  admitted  and  treated  abroad  the 
Hope  and  thousands  more  in  the  various 
clinics.  If  we  could  do  this  all  over  the 
world,  Americans  would  be  greeted 
everjrwhere. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congrissional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  tlirough  this 
office. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Wasblngton  25,  DC,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
errmaent  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  up#«  tiy  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO    THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  burgau,  board  of  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.   140,  p.   1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shaU  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Hotise 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory,  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Ccxie,  title  44,  sec.  160,  p. 
1939). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wUl  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Oovemment 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  1i«cord. 


Don't  Give  Up  the  Ship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    KSW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1.  1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Excerpt   From    Remarks    of    Hon.   John    M. 
MiRPHY,  16th  District,  New  York,  at  the 
1964     Propeller     Club     Convention     and 
Merchant    Marine    Conference,    Septem- 
ber  30,    1964,   New    York    CrrY,    American 
Grand  Ballroom  at  the  Waldorf  AsTORL^ 
I  appreciate  tills  opfX>rtunlty  to  meet  with 
the   leaders  of  our  American  merchant  ma- 
rine  and  discuss  some  of   the   problems  as 
:hey  appear  to  a  freshman  In  the  business 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  for 
2  years  and  I  have  been  disturbed  by  the 
situation  In  which  our  shipping  finds  Itself. 
I  feel  that  my  views  as  a  newcomer  may  be 
helpful  to  you  in  arriving  at  our  mutual 
goal  of  a  vigorous  and  prosperous  merchant 
marine  working  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us. 

In  spite  of  my  ahort  time  on  the  commit- 
tee. I  feel  that  I  have  been  afforded  a  fairly 
liberal  education  since  nearly  2  years  ago 
when  the  committee  concerned  Itself  with 
tlie  labor  problems  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  and  more  recently  when  it  has 
delved  at  length  into  the  administration  of 
the  regulations  affecting  the  operation  of 
American  and  foreign  shipping  serving  our 
waterborne  commerce. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  men  who 
man  our  ships,  It  would  appear  that  a  cer- 
tain lack  of  statesmanship  is  evident  In  their 
leaders  and  that  a  considerably  higher  de- 
gree of  cooperation  between  labor  and  man- 
agement Is  essential  to  permit  the  American 
merchant  marine  to  achieve  its  proper  place 
in  the  world. 

We  need  more  ships 

We  need  more  business  But  In  order  to 
get  these,  we  need  an  assurance  that  the 
ships  win  sail  on  schedule  for  the  benefit  of 
our  commerce.  Our  record  to  date  In  this 
respect  tiaa  been  poor  and  it  is  Important 
that  this  Image  be  corrected. 

Right  at  the  moment,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  prospects  of  another  tleup  which 
will  strangle  our  ocean  commerce  for  not 
(inly  the  length  of  the  strike  but  for  a  con- 
siderable period  thereafter  becaixse  of  the 
necessity  of  getting  things  moving  again  on 
schedule. 

While  I  feel  that  labor  Is  certainly  en- 
titled to  lt«  fair  share  of  the  profits  In  this 
or  any  other  business,  I  am  not  convinced 
that  Its  course  In  this  case  Is  designed  to 
benefit  anyone. 

We  have  seen  the  situation  where  the  Gov- 
ernment and  one  of  our  large  comi>anles  has 
endeavored  to  move  forward  In  the  direction 
of  automation  with  the  Intention  of  reduc- 
ing the  high  cost*  of  operation.  And  we 
have    seen    that  with   respect   to   one   union 
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there  have  been  efforts  to  frustrate  this  aim. 
I  feel  tnat  In  this  particular  field  the  In- 
terests of  labor  dictate  full  cooperation  with 
any  aim  to  reduce  operating  costs  without 
reducing  the  standard  of  living  of  the  men, 
since  skyrocketing  costs  have  been  placing 
us  at  a  greater  and  greater  disadvantage  In 
relation  to  our  foreign  competitors. 

I  must  pay  tribute  to  those  leaders  who 
have  recognized  this  truth  and  have  ex- 
pressed their  Intention  to  cooperate  fully  in 
achieving  this  end.  Unless  we  can  reduce 
the  cost  of  ship  operation,  we  are  In  no  posi- 
tion to  place  more  ships  In  service.  Thus,  we 
are  in  no  position  to  expand  our  overall 
labor  force  in  the  field.  Our  commerce  Is 
large  and  growing  but  unhappily  our  share 
In  carrying  it   is  dwindling  dally. 

Mv  re;,earches  into  the  background  of  our 
present  Marine  Marine  Act  convince  me  that 
It  has  fallen  considerably  short  of  the  suc- 
cess that  its  sponsors  hoped  to  achieve.  At 
the  tiiTTE  of  its  enactment  in  1936,  It  repre- 
sented a  gigantic  step  forward  In  the  contin- 
uing desire  to  provide  an  American-flag  mer- 
chant marine  for  our  needs  both  in  peace 
and  war  Unfortunately,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  ships  operating  under  Its  subsidy 
provisions  has  Increased  very  little  over  the 
past  38  years.  We  had  about  300  ships  then. 
We  have  about  300  ships  now.  True  our 
present  ships,  and  the  new  ones  as  they 
come  out  of  the  shipyards,  are  larger  and 
fiister  than  their  predcessors.  But,  unhap- 
pily, they  represent  a  net  decrease  in  our 
carrying  capacity  In  relation  to  the  expan- 
sion of  our  commerce 

.  While  our  foreign  commerce  since  the  dark 
days  of  the  1930's  has  expanded  almost  un- 
believably year  by  year,  the  relative  share 
of  that  commerce  carried  by  our  ships  Is 
dwindling  I  note  that  this  week  our  active 
privately  owned  fleet  decreased  to  less  than 
900  vessels,  which  represents  a  continuing 
downward  trend  since  World  War  II.  We 
are  presently  spending  some  *200  million  a 
year  for  operating  subsidy  and  about  $100 
million  for  construction  subsidy,  the  latter 
figure  being  for  omt  benefit  In  maintaining 
active  shipyards  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  past  15  years,  our  operating  sub- 
sidy has  Increased  fourfold  without  any 
appreciable  effect  on  the  size  of  otir  liner 
fleet.  We  all  recognize  the  need  few  oper- 
ating subsidy  to  see  to  It  that  our  seamen 
maintain  their  position  as  first-class  citizens 
of  our  country  but  sooner  or  later  a  limit 
on  the  amovmt  available  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  this  purpose  will  be  reached.  Marl- 
time  Administrator  Nicholas  Johnson,  in  a 
speech  before  the  Propeller  Club  of  Los 
Angeles  this  month,  expressed  this  view 
In  the  following  words: 

"I  am  firmly  committed  to  the  principle 
that  the  American  Industry's  cost  disadvan- 
tage must  be  made  up  with  subsidy  pay- 
ments, because  without  Government  assist- 
ance the  American  merchant  marine  as  we 
now  know  it — biUlt  In  America  and  manned 
by  American  citizens — will,  I  fear  now,  dis- 
appear. 

"But  I  am  not  firmly  committed  to  the  de- 
tails or  the  operation  of  the  present  parity 
system;  because  I  do  not  t)elleve  It  has  given 
the  American  shipper  and  taxpayer,  the 
shipping  company,  shareholder,  and  the  mar- 
itime worker  the  full  shipping  capability, 
profit  and  Job  opporttinity  that  is  possible." 


I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the 
brains  and  experience  In  the  Industry  and  I 
am  convinced  that  for  their  own  selfish  In- 
terests they  must  come  up  with  some  idea 
to  get  a  greater  result  from  Government  ex- 
penditures In  this  field.  I  am  aware  that 
the  subsidy  given  otir  merchant  marine  has 
been  unfavorably  compared  with  the  subsidy 
on  Cheddar  cheese,  for  example,  but  unhap- 
pily, as  we  In  Government  are  aware,  such 
comparisons  do  nothing  to  solve  the  problem. 
There  Is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  dollars 
available  for  each  particular  catise  and  the 
demands  for  that  dollar  are  mtUtltudlnous. 
While,  of  course,  we  must  continue  our  ef- 
forts to  secure  more  dollars,  we  must  also 
begin  thinking  about  ways  of  spending  the 
dollars  that  we  actually  get  in  a  way  that 
will  produce  greater  results. 

We  can  be  proud  of  our  new  freighters 
that  represent  amazing  advances  in  the  art 
of  ship  design  and  construction.  And  it  Is  a 
fact  that  their  greater  speed  and  general  at- 
tractiveness has  increased  their  carryings  In 
relation  to  their  foreign  competitors.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  to  a  large  extent  we 
are  about  to  lose  some  of  this  Initial  ad- 
vantage by  advocating  revenue  pooling 
agreements  by  which  the  share  of  each 
company  in  the  earnings  of  a  particular  serv- 
ice will  be  frozen  Irrespective  of  who  moves 
the  traffic.  Thus  the  advantages  of  our  new 
ships  will  be  lost  and  we  will  be  placed  In 
the  same  category  of  our  foreign  competitors 
who  for  reasons  of  their  own  have  not  cho- 
sen to  replace  their  fleete  to  the  extent  that 
we  are  beginning  to  do. 

While  small  beginnings  have  been  made  In 
the  upgrading  of  our  liner  vessels,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  balanced  fleet  appears  to  have  been 
lost  sight  of.  In  the  paasen^r  business 
we  have  the  best  vessel  in  the  world,  the 
as  United  States.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
she  Is  about  to  enter  the  second  decade  of 
her  service,  there  Is  nothing  on  the  seas  that 
can  rival  her. 

Our  committee,  some  years  ago,  proi>osed 
and  there  was  enacted  into  law,  a  bill  to 
authorize  a  slstershlp  to  the  United  States. 
Unhappily,  the  successive  administrations 
have  not  seen  fit  to  request  a  single  dollar 
for  this  purpose. 

We  are  told  that  passenger  ships  are  in  a 
dying  business. 

This  would  be  easier  to  believe  If  our  for- 
eign competitors  were  not  actively  building 
new  vessels.  We  have  seen  a  number  of 
nations.  Including  the  Israeli,  the  Italians, 
the  French,  and  now  the  British,  building 
newer  and  better  vessels  far  passenger  serv- 
ice, 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  these  hard- 
headed  coimtries  expect  to  throw  their 
money  away.  They  recognize  the  cootinued 
need  for  passenger  service  both  for  the  bene- 
fit of  peacetime  commerce  and  availability 
In  wartime. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  how  the 
plane  has  replaced  the  ship  as  a  troop  car- 
rier but  we  forget  when  the  Lebanese  crisis 
arose  that  the  Immediate  demand  was  not 
for  more  planes  but  for  ships  to  evacuate 
American  nationals.  And  in  the  crlUcal  days 
of  the  Cuban  crisis  the  demand  was  not  for 
more  planes,  but  "How  soon  can  you  get  your 
passenger  ships  In  position  and  condition  to 
carry  a  massive  troop  lift?** 

At  the  rate  we  are  going,  soon  we  will  have 
no  vessels  available  for  this  purpose. 
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And  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  value  of 
the  paaaenger  vessel  as  a  dollar  ecirner.  We 
are  jjarmlttlng  this  source  of  dollars  to  go  by 
default  to  foreign  countries.  To  some  slight 
degree,  this  trend  was  reversed  when  the 
legislation  authorizing  cruises  by  subsidized 
vessels  was  enacted,  but  we  cannot  stop 
there.  We  must  make  efforts  to  recapture 
at  least  a  fair  share  of  the  passenger  business 
In  the  booming  transatlantic  and  other  nat- 
ural passenger  service  trades. 

We  have  seen  the  new  French  liner  carry- 
ing better  than  85  percent  capacity  since  Its 
entry  Into  service.  We  have  seen  the  Italian 
liners  constantly  replacing  their  fleets  with 
newer  vessels.  And  we  have  seen  the  Brit- 
ish about  to  undertake  the  construction  of  a 
new  Atlantic  Queen. 

In  other  phases  we  are  In  even  worse  shape. 
We  have  a  grand  total  of  four  bulk  carriers 
under  our  flag,  at  a  time  when  our  natural 
resources  In  the  form  of  Iron  and  aluminum 
ores  and  sinallar  commodities  have  been  de- 
pleted to  the  point  where  we  are  becoming 
more  and  more  dependent  upon  foreign 
sources.  An  attempt  to  construct  four  ore 
carriers  under  the  American  flag  Just  a  few 
years  ago  was  thwarted  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Department  of  CkMiunerce  to  make  available 
subsidies  for  their  construction.  The  ves- 
sels are  constructed — but  abroad — and  they 
are  operating  under  foreign  flags  today. 

Within  the  past  year  or  two,  applications 
have  been  filed  for  subsidy  for  the  construc- 
tion of  nine  bulk  carriers.  After  long,  and 
presumably  agonizing  consideration,  the  ad- 
ministration has  announced  that  It  Is 
deferring  action  pending  a  whole  new  study 
of  the  problem.  While  we  are  studying,  the 
Japanese.  Norwegians,  and  British  are  build- 
ing ships  to  carry  our  commerce. 

In  one  category  at  least  there  has  been  an 
Increase  In  vessels  under  the  American  flag. 
At  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  1936 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  there  were  no  Ameri- 
can-flag tramp  operators.  Now  there  Is  a 
fleet  of  possibly  100  to  150  vessels  In  that 
category,  but  to  a  large  extent  they  are 
aging  war  surplus  ships,  veterans  of  World 
War  n.  The  only  relatively  modern  ships 
In  this  category  are  converted  tankers  that 
have  been  attracted  to  the  field  by  the  avail- 
ability of  cargoes  under  Government  aid 
pro-ams.  The  continued  need  for  Govern- 
ment aid  abroad  has  permitted  operation  of 
this  relative  handful  of  vessels.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  Is  little  or  no  prospect  of  their 
replacement  and  Inevitably  they  will  wear 
out. 

Govemnient  policy  precludes  construction 
subsidies  and  our  tax  laws  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation of  sufficient  capital  for  replace- 
ment of  our  tramp  fleet.  Together  with  the 
Increasing  cost  of  new  vessels,  this  lack  of 
available  capital  assistance  spells  the  doom 
of  our  tramp  fleet  In  the  not  too  far  distant 
future.  Presently.  Liberty  ships  are  avail- 
able for  not  much  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  and  their  operators  can  see 
no  prospect  of  replacing  them  with  modern 
vessels  which  would  cost  possibly  20  times 
as  much.  They  realize  that  they  cannot 
ooinp>ete  In  world  markets  because  of  their 
costs  and  the  limited  availability  of  Ameri- 
can cargo.  Relatively  low  profits  do  not 
make  additional  Investment  In  the  field  at- 
tractive enough  to  Interest  new  capital. 

It  la  my  belief  that  the  future  of  the 
American  merchant  martne  rests  In  your 
bands  and  those  of  your  opposite  number 
In  labor.  Between  you.  you  have  virtually 
all  of  the  experience  and  background  that  Is 
available  for  the  Improvement  of  the  In- 
dustry. It  behooves  you  to  put  on  your 
thinking  caps  and  offer  solutions.  I  know 
that  we  In  Congress  will  be  receptive  to  any 
constructive  Ideas  you  may  bring  forth.  But 
you  miust  have  the  ideas.  We  are  not  In  a 
position  to  fomiulate  them  because  we  lack 
the  practical  experience.  We  can  assist,  but 
the  initial  impetus  must  come  from  you. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  njJNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
take  the  solemn  oath  of  office  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  as  Americans  work  within  its  frame- 
work. We  note  that  too  many  citizens 
take  the  virtues  of  the  Constitution  for 
granted. 

The  Constitution  does  not  receive  the 
degree  of  attention  that  it  deserves, 
since  it  is  accepted  in  such  a  permanent 
fashion  by  the  American  public. 

I  was  proud  to  note  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  one  of  the  Cook  County 
suburban  newspapers — the  Desplaines 
Valley  News — on  Thursday.  September 
24,  on  "Constitution  Week,"  and  insert 
the  editorial  into  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Constitution    Week 

September  23  marked  the  end  of  the  US. 
Constitution  Week  observance  period,  one 
called  in  recognition  of  the  175th  anniversary 
of  that  document. 

With  congressional  leaders  debating  cur- 
rently over  the  rights  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  decree  that  States  shall  apportion  them- 
selves so  that  their  State  legislatures  should 
be  compoeed  of  representatives  In  relation  to 
population  or  "one  vote  for  one  resident," 
the  famed  decree  over  State  rules  on  a  pre- 
scribed prayer  In  public  schools  and  the  rul- 
ing In  relation  to  accommodations  on  pri- 
vate property,  there  should  be  some  atten- 
tion given  to  the  role  of  the  Constitution 
In  our  dally  affairs 

In  order  that  the  Constitution  continue 
to  work.  Its  principles  needs  citizens  who  are 
willing  to  understand  and  protect  the  basic 
principles  that  have  made  that  document 
the  oldest  Constitution  still  in  active  use 

In  1776.  Ttilrteen  Colonies  declared  them- 
selves free  of  English  rule,  supporting  that 
decision  with  military  victories  In  the  years 
that  followed  until  1781. 

At  that  time  each  State  was  an  Inde- 
pendent unit,  bound  to  others  by  a  league 
labeled  a  "Confederation."  Finding  this  sys- 
tem rather  unworkable,  they  called  a  Con- 
stitutional Convention  to  design  a  common 
Government  in  1786. 

Eight  States  ignored  the  Invitation,  and 
only  a  minority  of  five  States  took  the  trou- 
ble to  send  delegates. 

In  the  following  year.  1787,  George  Wash- 
ington was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention.  Within  5  days,  the 
delegates  agreed  to  establish  a  Central  Gov- 
ernment without  revising  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. 

As  any  grade  student  can  tell  you,  39  dele- 
gates signed  the  document,  but  their  action 
was  subject  to  approval  of  the  States  they 
represented.  Ten  States  of  the  original  13 
adopted  the  Constitution  on  July  2.  1788,  and 
it  was  made  effective  May  4.  1789. 

In  general  the  Constitution  gives  to  the 
States  all  rights  except  those  specifically  im- 
posed in  the  Federal  Government. 

But  no  matter  how  good  a  document  Is, 
there  Is  always  roon*  for  improvement,  and 
the  first  10  amendments  known  to  all  as 
"The  Bill  of  Rights"  were  adopted  at  the 
first  session  of  Congress. 

During  all  the  174  years  that  followed,  only 
14  other  amendments  have  been  added,  which 
makes  It  quite  more  remarkable  for  a  docu- 
ment of  this  type. 


In  the  entire  175  years,  only  one  amend, 
ment  was  erased  from  the  document,  that  ol 
prohibition. 

It  is  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  which 
makes  the  Constitution  workable,  for  with- 
out legal  enforcement  of  the  decisions,  they 
would  be  meaningless.  It  is  the  vote  of  the 
people  which  can  erase  the  verdict. 

In  view  of  the  many  groups  stating  that 
majority  should  benefit,  note  the  niunber  of 
decisions  which  affect  only  the  minority.  In 
the  decision  on  religious  freedom,  the  Su- 
preme Court  accommodated  the  view  of  the 
minority,  and  denied  the  view  of  the  m»- 
Jorlty. 

In  the  decision  on  reapportionment,  48  of 
the  50  States  will  be  affected,  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  agreeing  with  the  majority. 

In  the  matter  of  State's  rights  In  matter 
of  segregation,  and  that  of  public  accommo- 
dation, the  view  of  the  minority  was  given 
precedence. 

This  Is  not  a  condemnation  of  the  Tight- 
ness or  wrongness  of  the  rulings  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  It  Is  that  currently  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  decisions  and  rulings,  or  in- 
terpretations on  things  never  contained  In 
the  Constitution. 

How  a  court  can  create  a  situation  with  a 
phrase,  "with  all  deliberate  speed"  with  one 
decision,  then  restricting  State's  rights  in  the 
matter  of  segregation  in  the  matter  of  public 
accommodations  in  another  and  then  order 
the  State  legislatures  to  switch  their  own 
elective  procedures  (affecting  48  out  of  the 
50  States) .  by  reading  these  rulings  Into  the 
Constitution  Is  hard  to  see. 

The  object  of  this  writing  is  not  so  much 
to  criticise  the  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  to  create  an  Interest  In  a  document  that 
Is  175  years  old.  and  still  so  good  that  Its 
principles  can  mean  things  that  probably 
were  not  existing  In  the  original  document. 

History  today  may  well  mark  this  period 
as  one  where  powers  of  the  legislature  and 
that  of  Its  Interpretative  body,  the  Supreme 
Court,  can  be  hampered  or  extended  to  even 
wider  views. 


Fooling   the  Voter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON:  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

or   CALITOaNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1.  1964 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Goldwater  partisans  in  California  have 
begun  an  insidious  campaign  to  capitalize 
on  the  fear  and  hate  spread  by  rlghtwing 
extremist  groups  in  our  society.  As  the 
following  excerpt  from  Drew  Pearson's 
column  of  September  26.  1964,  shows, 
they  are  secretly  attempting  to  ferret 
out  and  encourage  racial  prejudices  and 
subvert  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

Such  unethical  tactics  violate  the  code 
of  fair  campaign  practices  agreed  upon 
by  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Parties.  It  is  not  surprising  that  these 
people  are  resorting  to  such  practices  for 
they  have  turned  their  backs  on  the  tra- 
ditional republicanism  of  former  Grov- 
ernor  Warren  and  Senator  Kuchel.  In- 
stead they  now  em.brace  the  reactionary 
tenets  of  racism.  Mr.  Spveeker,  the  ac- 
tions of  these  people  constitute  a  menace 
to  our  political  system.  I  hope  that  on 
November  3,  the  voters  of  Calif orlna  will 
show  their  contempt  for  such  tactics  by 
repudiating  the  candidates  who  seek  to 
gain  an  advantage  frcHn  them. 
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Fooling  the  Vottb 

Goldwater  workers  in  California  are  dis- 
guising themselves  as  "nonprofit"  poll  takers 
In  a  secret  move  to  switch  conservative  Dem- 
ocrats without  the  latter  catching  on.  The 
operation  has  the  lofty  name  "Opinion  Anal- 
ysis." but  the  questions  asked  arent  nearly 
'as  interesting  as  the  confidential  instruc- 
tions given  the  workers. 

Introduce  yourself  as  an  opinion  analysis 
survey  worker,  not  a  Republican  precinct 
worker.  Read  the  Instructions.  Casual 
clothes  are  best,  no  suits  or  ties  If  anyone 
asks,  you  are  going  to  'selected'  or  'random' 
households,  not  Democratic  households  Do 
not  reveal  you  know  their  name  IX)  not 
show  your  walking  (Instruction)  sheet  to 
anyone." 

The  project  has  been  launched  on  an  am- 
bitious scale  In  Los  Angeles  in  an  effort  to 
help  the  Ooldwater-Mlller  ticket  and  defeat 
Representative  James  Corman  and  other 
Democrats.  Idea  Is  to  compile  a  big  list  of 
conservative  Democrats — from  questions 
asked — then  to  work  on  them  with  anti- 
Johnson    literature   and    personal    calls 

Questions  Include  loaded  ones  against  for- 
eign aid  and  the  Supreme  Court.  Another 
is:  'Do  you  think  the  Communist  Party  is  a 
bigger  threat  to  our  democracy  than  the 
John    Birch   Society?" 

Two  others  are:  "Do  you  think  the  size 
of  the  Federal  Government  Is  a  threat  to 
your  freedoms?"  and  "Do  you  think  an  owner 
should  have  the  right  to  refuse  to  sell  or  do 
business  with  a  Negro,  because  he  Is  a  Negro?  ' 
"Please  rememl>er.  these  questions  are  not 
designed  to  be  fair  questions,  nor  are  they 
designed  to  make  people  think  like  Republi- 
cans." says  the  Instruction  kit  "They  are 
designed  to  ferret  out  the  hard-core  conserva- 
tive Democrats.  •  •  •  This  operation  Is  not 
a  sample  or  grulde  to  a  campaign  It  Is  the 
campaign  Every  voter  you  find  Is  pure 
gold  •• 


Words  by  Which  John  C.  Calhoun  Lived 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  south  ca«olina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1,  1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  the  follow- 
ing are  excerpts  from  sp>eeches  delivered 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  during  the  1830's  by 
Calhoun,  quoted  by  W.  Edwin  Hemphill, 
editor  of  "The  Papers  of  John  C.  Cal- 
houn," in  an  address  on  the  occasion  of 
the  unveiling  of  a  portrait  of  Calhoun  by 
Arthur  Conrad  in  the  Abbeville  County 
Courthouse.  Abbeville.  S.C.  September 
20. 1964: 

(Note. — The  following  references  are  to 
the  published  speeches  In  Richard  K  Crall^. 
editor,  "The  Works  of  John  C.  Calhoun"  (six 
vols  Columbia.  S.C:  printed  by  A.  S.  Johns- 
ton. 1851,  and  New  York:  D  Appleton  &  Co  , 
1853   57)  :) 

■  I  stand  •  •  •  here  as  the  representa- 
tive of  no  particular  interest.  I  look  to  the 
whole,  and  to  the  future  as  well  as  the  pres- 
ent; and  I  shall  steadily  pursue  that  course 
which,  under  the  most  enlarged  view.  I  be- 
lieve to  be  my  duty."     (Vol.  Ill,  p   79  i 


■I  would  at  no  fjerlod  make  the  least  sac- 
rifice of  principle  for  any  temporary  advan- 
tage"    (Vol.  n.  p.  486.) 


'AH  this  infiuence  I  had  to  encounter, 
with  the  entire  weight  of  the  administra- 
tion thrown  into  the  same  scale.  I  hesitated 
not  I  saw  the  path  of  duty  clearly,  and 
determined  to  take  it,  sharp  and  rug- 
ged •  •  •  !  though]  It  was."  (Vol.  Ill,  p. 
127  ( 


■  Where  the  Constitution  or  Important  prin- 
ciples are  Involved,  •  •  •  (my)  only  guide 
•  •  •  [is  my]  Judgment  and  •  •  •  |my] 
conscience,  and  not  the  popular  voice."  (Vol. 
Ill,  p.  97.) 


"Expediency.  concession,  compromise. 
Away  with  such  weakness  and  folly.  Right. 
Justice,  plighted  faith,  and  the  Constitution: 
these  and  these  only,  can  be  relied  on  to 
avert    conflict."      (Vol.    III.    p.    190.) 


"I  am  a  conservative  in  its  broadest  and 
luUest  sense,  and  such  I  shall  ever  remain, 
unless,  indeed,  the  Government  shall  become 
so  corrupt  and  disordered,  that  nothing  short 
of  revolution  can  reform  It.  I  solemnly  be- 
lieve thiit  our  political  system  Is,  In  Its  purity, 
not  only  the  best  that  ever  was  formed, 
but  the  best  possible  that  can  be  devised 
for  us  It  is  the  only  one  by  which  free 
States,  so  populous  and  wealthy,  and  oc- 
cupyuiK  so  vast  an  extent  of  territory,  can 
preserve  their  liberty.  Thus  thinking,  I  can- 
not hope  lor  u  better  Having  no  hope  of  a 
better  I  am  a  conservative;  and  because  I  am 
a  conservative,  I  am  a  States  rights  man.  I 
believe  that  in  the  rights  of  the  States  are  to 
be  found  the  only  effectual  means  of  checking 
the  overaction  of  this  Government;  to  resist 
Its  tendency  to  concentrate  all  power  here 
I  in  Washington  I .  aad  to  prevent  a  departure 
from  the  Constitution;  or  •  •  *  to  restore 
the  Government  to  Its  original  simplicity  and 
purity        (Vol.  II.  p  614.) 


"Let  u.s  not  deceive  ourselves — the  very 
essence  of  a  free  government  consists  In  con- 
sidering offices  lijs  public  trusts,  bestowed  for 
the  good  of  the  country,  and  not  for  the  bene- 
fit of  an  individual  or  a  party;  and  that  sys- 
tem of  political  morals  which  regards  offices 
in  a  different  light,  as  public  prizes  to  be  won 
by  combatante  most  skilled  in  all  the  arts 
and  corruption  of  political  tactics,  and  to 
be  used  and  enjoyed  as  their  proper  spoils — 
strikes  a  fatal  blow  at  the  very  vitals  of  free 
institutions."     (Vol.  II.  p.  462.) 


dollars  Into  It,  which  naay  be  true  in  the 
short  run.  However,  the  fact  is  that  some 
areas  simply  cannot  be  restored  to  full  eco- 
nomic seif-siifficlency  with  any  amount  of 
Government  tax  funds.  For  example,  some 
lack  of  manpower,  material,  and  natural  re- 
sources on  which  a  revival  might  be  estab- 
lished 

However,  that  does  not  seem  to  bother  the 
ARA.  For  In  its  zeal  to  spread  tax  dollars 
around  as  widely  as  possible.  It  has  approved 
projects  In  which  a  large  part  of  the  man- 
IX)wer  and  materials  have  to  be  brought  In 
from  other  areas — hardly  a  technique  de- 
signed to  be  of  substantial  help  to  the  local 
depressed  economy. 

Additionally,  the  agency  has  helped  to  set 
up  new  companies  to  compete  with  other 
firms  which  already  were  having  trouble 
finding  enough  business  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water.  Then,  too,  its  reports  to  Con- 
gress have  been  found  to  be  pKDlltlcally  In- 
flated; in  one  instance  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  found  that  28  percent  less  work 
actually  was  being  done  than  had  been 
claimed  by  the  ARA 

Never  before,  however,  has  the  agency's 
political  tinge  been  made  more  visible  than 
it  has  In  the  latest  GAO  finding  that  the 
ARA  has  granted  areas  in  four  States  about 
$7.4  million  In  Federal  tax  funds  they  should 
not  have  had.  This  ixscurred  when  the  ARA 
somehow  construed  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act's  language  to  mean  that  one  area  in  each 
State  could  be  designated  for  redevelopment 
whether  or  not  it  met  the  law's  criteria  for  a 
depressed  area.  In  other  words,  the  AHA  has 
been  found  to  b©  merely  pouring  out  funds, 
regardless  of  any  legal  rules  concerning  need. 

But  it  may  serve  one  useful  purpose, 
though  that  is  certainly  freewheeling  waste, 
even  by  Washington  standards.  It  should  at 
least  make  clear  to  everyone  the  extent  to 
which  this  so-called  depressed -areas  aid  can 
become  an  inflated  political  boondoggle. 


AH  political  powers  •  •  •  are  trust  pow- 
ers, and  limited  in  their  exercise  by  the 
subject  and  object  of  the  grant."  (Vol  II,  p. 
,361  I 

"Rights  always  precede  duties,  which  are 
In  fact  but  the  obligations  they  impose,  and. 
of  course  •  •  •  [rights]  do  not  confer 
power  "     (Vol   II.  p  415  ) 


Freewheeling  Watte 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  1,  1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following: 

Freewheeling  Waste 

The  administration's  programs  ostensibly 
designed  to  aid  depressed  areas,  in  s^ite  of 
the  nice  sounds  of  the  names  and  the  aims, 
have  some  depressing  aspects.  And  one  of 
the  most  depressing  of  these  is  the  political 
nature  of  their  administration.  For  example, 
consider  the  widespread  activities  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 

Behind  the  whole  idea  of  the  ARA  is  re- 
flected the  simple  old  pork-barrel  theory 
that  Just  about  any  depressed  area  can  be 
revived    If    you    inject    enough    Federal    tax 


British  Medical  Association  Votes  Resolu- 
tion Asking  Patient  Payment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOTTEI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1964 

»  Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Medical  Tribune  and  Medical 
News  of  Wednesday,  August  5.  1964. 
This  article,  a  news  report  from  Man- 
chester, England,  reviews  the  recent 
change  in  the  stand  of  the  British  Medi- 
cal Association  with  regard  to  Britain's 
National  Health  Service.  In  short,  the 
British  Medical  Association  has  in  the 
past  always  supported  the  National 
Health  Service  system  of  medical  care. 
However,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
organization  in  August  of  this  year,  the 
members  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion by  a  large  majority  voted  a  resolu- 
tion that  a  patient  must  pay  some  kind 
of  fee  for  service.  This  fee,  perhaps 
best  defined  as  a  "nuisance  charge," 
seems  to  be  the  only  means  available  to 
cut  down  the  large  number  of  unneces- 
sary consultations  with  which  they  have 
become  plsigued.  The  details  of  this 
problem  are  given  in  this  article.  It 
seems  very  surprising  that  this  action 
by  the  BMA  was  given  so  little  coverage 
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by  the  American  press.  These  British 
doctors  have  had  16  years  experience 
with  a  government-sponsored  health 
plan.  We  should  all  be  able  to  profit  by 
their  experience  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  this  article  in  the  Record  : 

BMA  VOTKS  RXSOLtTTION  ASKING  PaTIKNT  PAY- 
MENT 

Manchestzr,  England — In  a  startling 
about-face,  the  673  members  of  the  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  British  Medical  Ajbso- 
elation  voted  a  resolution  asking  that  pa- 
tients make  some  payment  for  medical  serv- 
ice at  time  of  treatment.  At  present  they 
pay  only  through  taxation. 

Under  the  National  Health  Service  rules 
a  general  practitioner  may  not  make  any 
charge  to  a  patient.  The  BMA  has  In  the 
post  repeatedly  8\ipp>orted  this  ban  on  pay- 
ment. The  reversal  of  Its  poeltlon  came  on 
a  motion  Introduced  by  Dr.  Richard  H.  Da- 
vison, who  declared  that  some  token  pay- 
ment was  now  necessary  to  prevent  "wide- 
spread abuse"  by  the  public  of  the  National 
Health  Service. 

The  decision  of  the  representative  body, 
the  policymaking  assembly  of  the  BMA,  has 
caused  a  storm  of  criticism  In  Parliament  and 
the  press.  And  it  may  presage  a  head-on 
clash  with  the  government.  If  the  Labor 
Party  wins  the  elections   In  October. 

The  representative  body  also  changed  a 
longstanding  policy  on  another  basic  finan- 
cial Issue — health  service  prescription 
charges.  This  Is  a  28-cent  levy  on  the  pa- 
tient for  each  Item  prescribed.  Although 
the  BMA  has  always  opposed  these  charges, 
the  representative  body  voted  they  should 
be  retained. 

In  presenting  his  motion.  Dr.  Davison  de- 
clared that  he  was  aware  it  would  be  "offen- 
sive to  the  evtingelifits  of  free  medicine,  but 
many  responsible  people  recognize  some- 
thing must  be  done."  He  was  supported  by 
Dr.  John  M.  W.  Sedgwick  of  Ware,  who  said 
that  time  is  the  main  problem  of  the  NHS 
family  physician,  and  time  cannot  be  bought 
by  more  money  paid  to  the  practitioner  by 
the  Government.  Only  by  making  the  pa- 
tient pay  win  there  be  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  "Items  of  service." 

vona)  BY  LARGE  MAjoarrT 

As  finally  amended  and  voted  by  a  large 
majority,  Dr.  Davison's  motion  stated  that 
the  BMA's  policy  against  a  financial  barrier 
"should  not  be  Interpreted  to  preclude"  any 
form  of  charge  to  the  patient  for  the  doc- 
tor's services.  The  action  was  formally  held 
to  be  a  change  of  policy  by  the  chairman  of 
the  representative  Ixxly.  Dr.  Ronald  Gibson 
of  Winchester. 

In  an  attempt  to  clarify  this  new  policy, 
the  repreeentatlve  body  then  debated  an- 
another  motion  calling  for  "some  barrier" — 
not  necessarily  financial — "between  doctor 
and  patient  to  prevent  Increasing  abuse  of 
the  National  Health  Service." 

Chairman  of  the  BMA  General  Medical 
Services  Committee,  Dr.  James  Cameron,  de- 
clared something  would  have  to  be  done  to 
control  patients'  demands  Lt  they  were  to 
reform  general  practice.  However,  Dr.  Joan 
Chappell  of  Hendon  countered  with  the  ob- 
servation that  "I  am  very  sad  to  think  that 
this  representative  body  should  adopt  any 
resolutions  which  suggest  a  barrier  between 
doctor  and  patient."  And  Dr.  John  Happel 
of  Winchester  warned  that  If  payment  were 
adopted  It  would  mean  that  physicians 
would    be   faced    with    a   load    of    bed   debts. 

The  clarifying  motion  was  not  put  to  the 
vote. 

Despite  the  prevailing  mood  of  disgruntle- 
ment  with  the  NHS.  there  was  Insufficient 
support  for  a  move  to  draw  up  plans  for  an 
alternative  health  service  if  the  profession 
should  decide  to  withdraw  from  the  NHS 
In  Its  present  form.    Nor  could  a  majority  be 


formed  to  back  a  move  to  draw  up  "a  pattern 
of  sanctions"  to  be  available  to  the  profes- 
sion for  use  In  any  future  disputes  with  the 
Ministry  of  Health.  Both  proposals  were 
described  as  likely  to  be  seen  as  "strike  ac- 
tion" by  physicians  against  the  National 
Health  Service. 

In  the  debate  on  these  issues.  Dr.  Arnold 
Elliott  of  Stratford  said  the  representative 
body's  answer  to  the  objections  to  the  NHS 
should  not  be  to  wash  Its  hands  of  the  Serv- 
ice as  it  is  today  but  to  work  to  put  things 
right.  "Some  of  us  are  trying  to  make  a  bet- 
ter National  Health  Service,  both  for  the 
patient  and  the  doctor,"  he  said.  The  mo- 
tions, he  added,  "could  lead  to  the  wrecking 
of  the  NHS." 

The  representative  body's  actions  came  on 
discvisslon  of  a  report  of  the  BMA  Council. 
The  report  declared  that  the  shortage  of  doc- 
tors Is  "at  the  root  of  the  many  dlfflculties 
which  beset  medical  practice  in  this  coun- 
try." Just  before  the  meeting  a  report  pub- 
lished by  the  Social  Administration  Research 
Trust  showed  that  between  450  and  500  physi- 
cians leave  Britain  every  year. 

Dr.  Ralph  A.  A.  R.  Lawrence  of  Derby  noted 
that  only  one  new  medical  school  Is  being 
planned  by  the  government  and  that  It  will 
take  10  years  before  this  would  have  any 
effect  on  the  physician  shortage.  But,  he 
pointed  out.  "more  doctors  alone  are  not 
going  to  help;  we  must  make  the  National 
Health  Service  attractive  so  that  doctors  will 
stay  in  the  country." 

Another  speaker  noted  that  In  29  areas, 
physicians  are  looking  after  an  average  of 
more  than  3.000  patients  (the  national  aver- 
age is  2.300).  Dr.  James  Cameron  said  the 
Health  Ministry  had  miscalculated  the  num- 
ber of  medical  students  needed,  and  this,  in 
addition  to  the  "emigration  drain"  means 
that  Britain  is  approaching  crisis  conditions. 

The  BMA's  changes  In  policy  were  ex- 
plained at  a  press  conference  at  the  end  of 
the  meeting. 

On  the  question  of  charging  patients, 
chairman  of  the  BMA  council,  Dr.  John  R. 
Nicholson-Lalley  said: 

"The  condition  of  affairs  In  general  prac- 
tice is  getting  steadily  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult. There  is  a  shortage  of  general  practi- 
tioners, and  those  we  have  got  are  being 
stretched  to  th  uttermost.  They  feel  they 
are  not  giving  the  proper  standard  of  treat- 
ment that  they  want  to  give  and  are  driven  U-) 
almost  any  expedient  to  curtail  unnecessary 
and  frivolous  calls." 

The  new  policy  of  the  association,  he  said, 
should  be  read  to  imply  that  If  It  became 
necessary  to  Introduce  some  curb  on  patients' 
demands,  them  some  form  of  charge  could 
now  be  considered.  "It  Is  not  intended  that 
this  should  cost  the  patient  more."  he  added. 
"Nor  Is  It  Intended  to  augment  the  Income 
of  the  general  practitioner.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  Intention  of  putting  any  burden 
on   the   necessitous  or  elderly." 

If  such  a  system  were  Introduced.  Dr 
Nicholson-Lailey  continued,  there  would 
have  to  be  some  alteration  in  the  system  of 
taxation.  At  present,  the  citizen  pays  for 
the  NHS  through  taxes  and  by  small  contri- 
bution from  the  weekly  national  Insurance 
stamp  that  all  workers  are  compelled  to  buy. 


A  Safety  Record  To  Be  Proad  of 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1,  1964 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  day 
when  so  many  Americans  are  crippled 
In  industrial  accidents,  it  is  indeed  an 


honor  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  dlstingiiished  achievement 
of  the  employees  of  Sinclair  Petrochem- 
icals, Inc.,  In  our  area  of  Harris  County. 

For  6  straight  years — ^more  than  3  mil- 
lion man-hours  of  work — there  has  not 
been  a  lost-time  accident  at  Sinclair's 
plant. 

The  record  they  have  set  is  to  be  en- 
vied by  every  plant  employee  and  man- 
agement oflacial  in  our  country,  for  the 
drain  on  our  economy  of  Industrial  ac- 
cidents is  heavy,  and  the  personal  trag- 
edy that  often  accompanies  such  an  ac- 
cident Is  tragic. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  many 
Sinclair  workers  who  live  within  the  22<1 
District  for  the  magnificent  safety  Job 
being  done,  and  certainly  believe  con- 
gratulations are  in  order  for  General 
Manager  Homer  C.  Wilson,  his  officers, 
and  all  the  Sinclair  people.  I  know  my 
colleagues  share  this  feeling. 
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AKBON    OCNXSAL'S    50TH 


Akron  General's  50th 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1.  1964 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  14th 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio  is  fortu- 
nate in  having  many  outstanding  institu- 
tions concerned  with  the  health  and  gen- 
eral welfare  of  its  citizens. 

Last  week,  I  was  honored  by  an  invi- 
tation to  join  my  fellow  citizens  in  par- 
ticipating in  the  50th  anniversary  con- 
vocation of  the  Akron  General  Hospital. 

As  I  listened  to  the  inspired  messages 
of  the  Reverend  Paul  Kershner.  Pub- 
lisher John  S.  Knight,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Col- 
lacott,  and  Dr.  Norman  P.  Auburn,  presi- 
dent,, the  University  of  Akron,  I  felt  a 
deep  sense  of  pride  in  the  citizenry  and 
medical  profession  of  my  community  who 
had  brought  into  being  and  maintained 
this  great  Institution  of  healing.  Not  to 
be  forgotten  is  the  work  of  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  in  its  support  of  the 
growth  of  the  Akron  General  Hospital. 

Messrs.  H.  W.  Slabaugh,  chairman  of 
the  board;  Frank  W.  Steere.  president; 
William  A.  Palmer,  vice  president;  Don- 
ald C.  Mell,  vice  president;  R.  Bruce  Sil- 
ver, secretary;  and  Raymond  W.  Apple, 
treasurer,  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
unstinting  work  in  making  this  an  insti- 
tution of  which  we  can  all  be  proud. 

Akron  General  Hospital's  executive  di- 
rector, Dr.  Joseph  S.  Lichty,  has  set  the 
high  standards  by  which  the  hospital 
operates.  His  staff  is  outstanding  and 
always  has  the  welfare  of  all  patients  at 
heart. 

I  wish  that  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Congress  could  have  been  with  me  dur- 
ing my  visit  to  the  Akron  General  Hospi- 
tal so  that  they  might  have  seen  the  good 
use  made  of  the  Hill-Burton  funds  that 
we  have  made  available  to  It. 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal  of  Septem- 
ber 29,  1964,  carried  the  following  edito- 
rial concerning  the  Akron  General 
Hospital: 


Over  a  period  of  half  a  century,  thousands 
of  persons  have  contributed  time,  talent,  and 
money  to  miike  Akron  General  Hospital  ttie 
•reat  InsUtution  It  la  today. 

It  was  appropriate  tbat  many  of  these  Indi- 
viduals should  Join  last  week  In  celebrating 
the  hospital's  60th  anniversary  and  In  look- 
ing forward  to  the  years  of  service  that  lie 
ahead. 

Mc»'e  than  bricks  and  mortar,  beds  and 
meal  trays,  operating  rooms  and  a  business 
office  are  required  to  make  a  hospital. 

To  make  the  sick  well  again  and  to  relieve 
pain  and  anxiety  for  those  who  can't  get 
well,  something  more  Is  needed  than  mere 
mechanical  equipment.  That  something  Is 
a  spirit  of  helpfulness  permeating  all  per- 
sonnel from  administrators  to  doctors  to 
nurses  to  maintenance  workers.  Such  a 
spirit  has  existed  for  years  at  Akron  General 

As  the  hospital  necessarily  continues  to 
grow,  one  hopes  that  the  individuality  of 
attention  given  each  sick  or  Injured  patient 
may  always  remain  as  fine. 


From  DemocraBc  Platform  to  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Missonai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1.  1964 

Mr.  HALIj.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  Nashville 
Banner  of  September  25,  1964,  which 
certainly  bears  repetition  in  this  day  of 
misrepresentation  of  facts  and  rigging  of 
Issues  in  an  election  year.  Certainly 
people  will  care  to  be  informed  and  so 
exercise  independent  judgment  by  elec- 
tion day  In  this  presidential  election.  I 
commend  It  to  the  serious  and  objective 
consideration  by  all  concerned : 
Prom     DKMocaATic     Plattorm     to     Lyndon 

BAINC8   Johnson — Ndcleak    Weapons    Au- 

THoarrr     Htpoceitical      Hoax,      PALsinED 

Flim-Plammejit,   Damnable   DECErr 

For  unprincipled  distortion — by  misrepre- 
sentation of  facts  to  rig  a  campaign  Issue— 
nothmg  in  America's  political  history  exceeds 
the  Johnson  team's  attempted  snowjbb  on 
the  subject  of  nuclear  weapons  authority. 
That  the  posture  assumed  by  these  is  sheer 
bocuB-pocuB — and  transparently  so  to  any- 
one bothering  to  check  the  facts — hasnt  de- 
terred them,  from  a  screaming  intent  to  de- 
fame Baket  GoLDWATHi  for  the  suggestion 
that  the  NATO  commander  shares  a  con- 
tingent responsibility  for  decision. 

Therewith  they  blew  the  ideological  gas- 
ket— and  the  hustings  have  rung  with 
charges  of  trigger-happy  Irresponsibility  run 
amok. 

One  of  two  explanations  applies:  Either 
they.  Including  the  President  himself,  do  not 
know  the  facts  In  the  case — respecting  an 
authority  already  shared — or  they  believe 
that  in  prevarication  they  have  hit  paydlrt. 
Though  accustomed  to  stupidity  in  high 
places,  the  American  people  aren't  inclined 
to  charge  this  one  up  to  that. 

The  blatant  party  line  of  subterfuge  on 
this  point  didn't  really  get  going  until  the 
Democratic  Convention.  That  was  its  spark 
point. 

There  surfaced  in  sputtering  array,  with 
hearts  crossed  to  signify  that  this  was  their 
moment  of  truth: 

The  colossal  hypocrisy  of  the  platXorm. 


The    hissing    hysteria   of    Keynoter    John 
Pastosx. 
The  habitual,  unmitigated  gall  of  Hubkit 

HoaATIO  HiTMPHKST. 

Tht  damnable  deceit  and  flagrant  falsi- 
fication of  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

These  since  have  been  embellished  by  elab- 
oration on  their  sidsject — as  in  spot  TV  in- 
famies as  paid  political  announcements  de- 
picting a  little  girl  Incinerated  as  she  pulled 
petals  from  a  daisy;  aU  conditioned  on  a 
vote  for  anybody  but  Lyndon  and  Horatio. 
The  sickening  party  line  therein  propagan- 
dized was  a  new  low  In  attempted  brain - 
wELshing,  but  no  more  of  a  calculated  decep- 
tion than  the  words  these  have  employed  In 
their  truth  twisting  to  fabricate  an  Issue. 

Said  the  platform:  "Control  of  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  must  remain  solely  with  the 
highest  elected  official  of  the  country — the 
President  of  the  United  States." 

Said  Senator  Pastore:  "As  for  the  feuding 
that  took  place  at  that  (other)  convention  on 
the  question  of  whose  finger  should  be  on  the 
trigger  of  the  atomic  bomb  •  •  •  that  power 
today  rests  solely  with  the  President." 

Seeking  the  next-In-line  role  for  that 
awesome  responsibility  of  decision,  Horatio 
has  joined  In  with  the  declaration  that 
■  The  question  before  the  electorate  Is  sim- 
ple, prophetic,  profound — which  of  these 
men.  Lyndon  Johnson  or  Barry  Goldwater, 
do  you  want  to  have  his  hand  on  that  nu- 
clear trigger?" 

And  posing  almost  as  unctuously  as  the 
only  safe  arbiter  of  human  destiny — the  lone 
defender  of  little  girls,  otherwise  facing  In- 
cineration— Mr.  Johnson  has  parroted  the 
identical  line.  "No  President  of  the  United 
States. "  he  said,  "can  give  up  responsibility 
for  deciding  when  or  if  to  use  nuclear  weap- 
ons " 

Tlie  ipse  dixit  was  of  leftwlng  coinage — 
hardly  with  casual  resemblance  to  fact — but 
reiterated  on  the  propagandist  theory  that 
if  you  tell  something  often  enough  eventu- 
ally it  will  be  believed.  Fortunately,  truth 
has  its  own  counteractive  device — the  despair 
of  flimflam  artists  who  can't  extinguish  it. 
however  much  they  strive  by  "newsmanage- 
ment"  and  distortion  to  obscure  and  sup- 
press  it 

What  are  the  facts  regarding  the  matter 
in    controversy? 

Time  magazine  and  UJS.  News  Si  World 
Report  dispel  the  fog  and  supply  the  an- 
swer Says  Time,  in  its  current  issue: 
"Goldwater  Insists  that  the  President  should 
delegate  such  authority.  President  Johnson 
lets  on  that  he  cant  and  won't.  The  fact 
is  that  he  already  does,  as  Presidents  Elsen- 
hower and  Kennedy  before  him. 

"In  1957,  the  congressional  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  received  written  noti- 
fication that  plans  were  being  developed  to 
give  NATO's  Supreme  Commander  In  Europe 
the  right  to  use  nuclear  weapons  In  certain 
contingencies — such  as  the  Incapacity  of  the 
President  or  the  breakdown  of  communica- 
tions between  Europe  and  the  United  States 
those  plans  are  now  in  operation.  All  are 
classified  as  top  secret,  but  they  apply  not 
only  to  NATO's  commander,  but  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  North  American  Air  Defense." 

U.S.  News  tt  World  Report  says  that  the 
administration  was  considering  modifying 
Its  veto  on  nuclear  weapon  use  "before  It 
became  a  political  issue."  Then,  "Even  now 
the  understanding  Is  widespread  among 
NATO  allies  that  UJ8.  commanders  in  E^urope 
already  have  orders  issued  in  advance  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  in  certain  emergencies  with 
no  further  instructions  from  Washington." 

This  agreed  on  the  facts — by  Individual 
research  and  presentation — are  the  Nation's 
foremost  liberal  news  magazine  and  Its  ma- 
jor conservative  news  magazine.  They  are 
one  on  where  that  power  rests  under  the 
Johnson  administration  and  where  it  has 
rested  under  the  two  previous  administra- 
tions. 


The  "official"  rebutUl  rushed  out  yester- 
day by  the  Defense  Department  answered 
nothing.  It  was  In  the  Pentagon's  and  poU- 
tlcos'  evasive  terms,  which  have  been  a  part 
of  the  customary  policy  of  news  management. 
The  contingency  power  recognized  by  Presi- 
dents Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  as  a  neces- 
sity is  even  more  imperative  now.  Con- 
ceivably the  emergency  could  arise  with  the 
President  not  instantly  reachable,  maybe 
driving  across  Texas  at  90  mUea  per  hour, 
with  his  trigger  finger  arotind  a  beer  can; 
or  elsewhere  engaged  with  communications 
disrupted.  Or  with  military  advisers,  decod- 
ing equipment,  etc.,  trailing  somewhere  in 
another  plane,  as  occurred  on  the  Labor  Day 
weekend.  On  that  occasion  he  took  along 
a  certain  labor  tycoon,  being  in  pursuit  of 
votes,  rather  than  the  complement  of  com- 
munications equipment  and  people  so  nec- 
essary to  security  In  event  of  any  national 
emergency  that  might  have  occiured. 

The  point  of   the   whole   business  Is   that 
L.B.J,  and  company  have  been  totally  mis- 
representing the  case.    They  have  done  that, 
deliberately,    maliciously,    and    venomously, 
with  one  purpose  only:  To  justify  by  callous 
disregard  for  fact  their  campaign  pitch,  seek- 
ing to  depict  Baxrt  Goij>wat«r  as  a  trigger- 
happy  man,  a  warmonger,  profxielng  to  gam- 
ble recklessly  with  nuclear  holocaust. 
Who  is  It  that  is  reckless  with  the  truth? 
Who  is  it  that  Is  irresponsible? 
Who  is   It  with   a  senslUve   finger   for   the 
panic  button? 

Who  Is  It  that  is  willfully  bent  on  mislead- 
ing the  American  people,  with  every  line 
and  syUable  of  a  fright  message — alternating 
the  pitch  only  to  pontificate  fcM-  party  bows 
as  the  pathfinder  to,  the  guardian  and  law- 
giver of,  the  great  society's  promised  land? 
The  questions  answer  themselves.  The 
name  is  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

There  recur,  in  continuing  campaign  dose, 
since  the  launching  of  last  month: 
The  colossal  hypocrisy  of  the  platform. 
The  hissing  hysteria  of  John  Pastore. 
The  habitual,  unmitigated  gall  of  Hubert 
Horatio  Humphrey. 

The  damnable  deceit  and  fiagrant  falsifica- 
tion of  L.B.J. 

America  Is  in  a  sober  mood.  It  Is  listen- 
ing to  sober  voices — for  sober  counsel.  Din 
from  the  extremist  left,  in  behalf  of  its  own 
ticket,  is  striving  to  drown  out  these.  But 
In  contrast  to  that  pandemonium  of  politi- 
cal H.H.H.— standing  this  time  for  hypocrisy, 
hysteria,  and  hokum — the  Nation  hears  some- 
thing else:  the  calm  summary  of  reason's 
case. 

That  was  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower's 
analysis  of  the  issues,  plural.  Sitting  with 
Senator  Goldwater  in  conference  Tuesday, 
he  branded  for  what  It  was  the  leftwlng's 
falsehood  which  has  called  the  Republican 
nominee  a  "warmonger"  who  would  plunge 
the  Nation  Into  nuclear  disaster. 

Said  Ike.  "Barrt.  that  is  tommyrot.  That 
Is  Just  crazy." 


Reapportonment  Act  Rnled 
Inyalid  in  Pennsylyania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

or  pennstlvania 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1,  1964 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  recent  ruling  of  the  Penn- 
sylvfiuUa  Supreme  Court  invalidating  the 
Commonwealth's  reapportlorunent  act  of 
January  1965  will  be  of  general  Interest, 
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and  therefore  have  requested  that  the 
following  news  story  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Congressional  Record: 

I  Prom  the  Waahlngton  Post,  Sept.  29.   1964] 

rxapportionmknt  act  ruls)  iwvalid  xn 
Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh,  September  29. — The  Pennsyl- 
vania supreme  court  ruled  today  that  the 
State's  legislative  reapportionment  act  of 
last  January  Is  Invalid,  and  the  court  re- 
tiilned  Jurisdiction  In  the  matter. 

The  court  In  effect  ordered  the  general 
assembly  to  write  a  new  reapportionment 
law  In  time  for  use  In  the  1966  SUite  elec- 
tions. 

Until  then,  the  court  said,  the  present 
reapportionment  law  will  prevail,  even 
though  It  has  been  found  Invalid. 

A  31-page  opinion  written  by  Justice  Sam- 
uel Roberts  said  the  law  failed  to  meet  re- 
quirements of  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  Chief  Justice  John  Bell 
wrote  an  11-page  concurring  opinion.  There 
were  no  dissents. 

Roberts  said  that  at  least  37  State  election 
districts  differ  widely  In  population  but  have 
equal  representation. 

"We  hope  the  dlfiQcult  and  complex  task  of 
the  legislature  will  be  clarified  by  the  guide- 
lines set  out  In  this  opinion."  Roberts  said. 

The  opinion  added.  "We  shall  be  obliged 
to  take  necessary  aCarmatlve  action"  If  the 
general  assembly  falls  to  act  In  time  to  In- 
sure that  the  1966  elections  will  be  conducted 
under  a  valid  plan. 

The  case  reached  the  State  supreme  court 
on  an  appeal  by  a  group  known  as  the  com- 
mittee of  70.  made  up  nxainly  of  Philadelphia 
area  residents. 


Cohunbas  Day — A  Legal  Holiday 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

or    NEW     TOPK. 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1.  1964 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  his- 
tory of  America  is  made  to  live  by  the 
special  recognition  we  accord  great  his- 
torical events  in  our  dally  lives.  Each 
year,  we  set  aside  6  days  for  national  de- 
votion to  the  memory  of  George  Wash- 
ington, those  Americans  who  gave  their 
lives  fighting  for  freedom,  our  struggle 
for  independence,  organized  labor's  for- 
mation, war  veterans,  and  the  pilgrims' 
thanks  to  God. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  in  keeping 
with  this  tradition  to  institute  a  holiday 
memorial  to  Christopher  Columbus,  the 
noble  Italian  navigator,  for  realizing  his 
dream  of  finding  a  "New  World.  '  Many 
States,  including  my  own  New  York 
State,  have  declared  October  12  a  legal 
holiday  for  many  years.  Now.  I  pro- 
pose that  Columbus  Day  be  so  decreed 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

This  action  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment honoring  the  man  whose  discovery 
of  472  years  ago  led  to  the  creation  of 
our  country  would  give  added  substance 
and  meaning  to  those  principles  we  hold 
near  and  dear.  It  would  provide  an  an- 
nual opportunity  for  Americans  to  ex- 
press their  pride  in  our  heritage. 

I  ask  that  we  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  motto  of  the  United  States,  "E  Plurl- 


bus  Unum"  or  •'one  out  of  many,"  by 
enacting:  Into  law  my  bill  to  make  Colimi- 
bus  Day  a  national  holiday. 


Salute  to   Niferia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    KEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Nigeria.  On  this  memo- 
rable occasion,  we  wish  to  take  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  warm  felicitations  to 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  Nigeria. 
Anamdi  Azikiwe;  and  to  the  Charge  d'Af- 
f aires  Ad  Interim.  Godwin  A.  Onyepbula. 

It  is  uith  pride  and  pleasure  that  we 
salute  the  Government  and  people  of 
Nigeria  on  this  occasion.  Nigeria,  the 
ninth  most  populous  country  in  the 
world,  is  an  eCfectively  functioning  de- 
mocracy, a  land  of  rich  and  varied  re- 
sources, and  a  nation  of  industrious  and 
education-conscious  people. 

Nigeria  is  physically  a  land  of  con- 
trasts— from  its  semidesert  Muslim  north 
of  ancient  high-walled  towns  to  the  trop- 
ical coastal  region  of  the  west,  to  the 
forests  of  the  east.  The  diverse  regions 
of  Nigeria — eastern,  western,  midwest- 
em,  and  northern — are  united  in  a  fed- 
eral system  of  government  in  which  each 
region  has  Its  own  parliament  and  execu- 
tive with  fairly  extensive  powers. 

The  Nigerian  economy  has  been 
achieving  a  steady  rate  of  growth  in  this 
stable  political  climate.  Over  the  past 
decade  the  average  annual  increaise  in 
national  output  has  approximated  4  per- 
cent, keeping  comfortably  ahead  of  the 
annual  estimated  population  increase  of 
2  percent.  The  economy  is  based  heavily 
on  agriculture,  but  contrary  to  many  of 
the  African  economies,  crops  are  widely 
diversified.  Thus.  Nigeria's  prosperity 
is  not  dependent  on  the  success  of  a  sin- 
gle crop.  Most  observers  are  confident 
that  the  economy  will  continue  to  grow 
at  an  average  rate  of  4  percent.  Crop 
production  reached  record  levels  In  196.3. 
resulting  in  an  estimated  6  percent  gross 
national  product  increase  during  that 
year,  significantly  above  the  4-percent 
average  over  the  past  decade. 

Another  promising  aspect  of  the 
Nigerian  economy  Is  the  existence  of  rich 
fuel  and  energy  resources,  as  yet  largely 
unexploited.  A  recent  AID  special  re- 
search report  on  sources  of  energy  in 
Nigeria  notes  that  Nigeria  has  ample 
volumes  of  petroleum,  natural  gas.  coal, 
lignite,  wood,  and  hydroelectric  power. 
The  report  points  up  eight  specific  in- 
vestment possibilities  for  the  considera- 
tion of  private  investors,  including  car- 
bonization of  coal,  construction  of  lead 
and  aluminum  smelters,  resin  manufac- 
ture, and  production  of  i>etroleum  coke. 

The  existence  of  these  energy  resources 
provides  the  key  to  Nigeria's  future  eco- 
nomic development.  Energy  Is  a  pre- 
requisite to  Industrialization,  and  indus- 


trialization Is  essential  to  support  a  con- 
tinuing upward  trend  In  the  economy. 
As  yet  Industry  contributes  only  a  gmali 
portion  of  Nigeria's  groes  national  prod- 
uct, but  encouragement  of  private  for- 
eign investment  for  industrial  develop- 
ment has  already  yielded  some  promis- 
ing results. 

Perhaps  most  Important,  the  Nigerian 
Government  is  Intensely  aware  of 
Nigeria's  need  for  foreign  capital  and  la 
determined  to  do  everjahlng  possible  to 
encourage  and  reassure  private  foreign 
Investors.  A  national  development  plan 
for  the  years  1962-68  calls  for  private 
foreign  capital  Investment  of  $100  mil- 
lion a  year.  A  special  section  on  Nigeria 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  January  20, 
1964.  included  a  full-page  advertisement 
listing  incentives  for  private  foreign  In- 
vestment. The  same  section  contained 
a  message  from  Prime  Minister  Abubakar 
Tafawa  Balewa  assuring  potential  in- 
vestors that  oversea  capital  under  mutu- 
ally satisfactory  conditions  Is  most  wel- 
come In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria, 
and  that  the  Interest  of  Investors  will 
always  be  safeguarded. 

We  commend  the  approach  of  the 
Nigerian  Government  to  its  economic 
development  problems.  We  congratu- 
late Nigeria  on  achieving  a  democratic, 
federal  system  of  government.  We 
salute  you,  Prime  Minister  Balewa  and 
the  people  of  Nigeria,  on  the  fourth  an- 
niversary of  your  Independence  and  ex-"^ 
press  our  slncerest  wishes  for  the  am- 
tinued  successful  development  of  your 
country. 


Nice  Name  on  a  Bad  BUI 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Shelbyville  News,  Septem- 
ber 15,  1964: 

Nice  Name  on  a   Bad  Bill 

The  IngeniouBly  designed  medicare  amend- 
ment, which  would  set  in  motion  benefit 
payments  to  millions  before  the  election, 
and  which  wouldn't  tax  the  other  mllllonB 
who  must  pay  for  them  until  after  elecUon. 
li«j»  squeaiced  by  the  Senate  and  now  must 
come  before  the  sometimes  more  sensible 
House. 

Pew  citizens  really  k.now  what  the  medi- 
care plan  is.  At  its  beginning  it  would  tax 
all  workers,  from  the  poorest  to  the  hlgheit 
paid,  to  provide  limited  hospital  and  nun- 
Ing  home  benefits  for  others  who  have  not 
paid  for  them,  whether  they  need  such  help 
or  not. 

The  Senate  was  awash  with  crocodile  tears 
as  the  amendment  was  argued.  One  Senator 
said  that  he  didn't  want  to  send  old  p>eople 
who  needed  medical  help  to  the  welfare  office. 
But  he'd  send  them  willingly  to  the  social 
security  office  for  precisely  the  same  help. 
In  both  cases  It  would  be  charity,  for  it  will 
be  many  years  before  any  substantial  num- 
ber of  those  who  get  the  assistance  will  have 


pfXA  foi"  *°y  ^  much  of  It  by  their  own 
gontrtbuUons. 

ICedlcare  adTOcat«a  had  almoct  nothing  to 
0CJ  about  the  fact  that  it  wUl  increase  so- 
^  security  taxM  by  mora  tban  970  a  year 
within  a  few  years — an  amount  that  repre- 
lents  a  week's  take-home  pay  to  many  earn- 
ers. No  one  cares  that  these  people  may  have 
medical  bills  to  pay  in  their  own  families. 

They  deplore  the  fact  that  the  present 
Ksrr-Mllls  Act  provides  medical  care  for  th« 
(fed  only  to  thoae  who  need  such  help,  be- 
cause of  the  "humiliating  means  test."  They 
conveniently  forgot  that  social  security  itself 
baa  a  means  test — that  you  can't  draw  it  if 
you  earn  over  a  certain  small  amount. 

Both  sides  In  the  argument  admitted  that 
the  level  of  social  security  taxes,  once  this 
change  Is  parsed,  will  be  about  as  high  as  it 
1(  safe  to  go.  Yet.  they  all  knew  that  medi- 
care won't  stay  within  the  costs  they  have 
estimated,  for  they  have  heard  expert  testi- 
mony on  the  subject  and  have  the  experience 
of  other  nations  for  examples  Medicare  is 
a  nice  name  on  a  bcwi  bill. 


OolumbUB  Day  Is,  In  fact,  observed  In  one 
form  or  another,  \mder  one  or  another  of  Its 
names.  In  38  States.  Now  a  bill  which  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  Is  before  the  Ho^ose 
would  make  the  day  a  legal  public  holiday. 

Apart  from  Christmas  and  New  Tear's,  the 
other  days  so  designated  are  Washington's 
Birthday,  Memorial  Day,  Independence  Day, 
Labor  Day,  Veterans  Day,  and  Thanksgiving 
The  history  made  by  the  events  and  heroes 
they  honor  began  with  Ckalumbus.  We  can- 
not think  of  the  origin  of  the  very  concept  of 
the  New  World  without  thinking  of  him. 
As  MorlfiOQ  and  Commager  say  In  their 
"Growth  of  the  American  Republic,"  he  "per- 
sonally led  the  first  colony  to  the  New  World 
In  1493:  he  discovered  the  South  American 
Continent  In  1498;  and  he  obtained  the  first 
definite  news  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
history  of  the  Americas  stems  from  his  four 
voyages.  "  If  the  purpose  of  legal  holidays  is 
to  cause  us  to  remember  men  and  moments 
of  greatness,  to  honor  turning  points  In  the 
Rtory  of  mankind,  to  give  a  special  place  to 
dates  marking  decisive  changes  In  the  world's 
development,  then  Columbus  surely  deserves 
the  full  and  formal  recognition  of  his  day. 


LtftA  Recofl^nition  Overdae  for 
Cooraf  eoni  Italian 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    MASTULND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1.  1964 

Mr.  FRIEDELl.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
g\ist  15,  1964,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  to 
designate  Columbus  Day  as  a  legal  holi- 
day. This  measure  is  pending  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  be  enacted  into  law 
before  this  Congress  adjovims. 

For  many  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  observed  Lincoln's  Birthday 
and  Washington's  Birthday  as  legal  holi- 
days. I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  join  most  of  the 
other  States  who  have  for  many  years 
also  observed  Columbus  Day  sis  a  legal 
holiday.  Certainly  this  recognition  of 
the  man  who  discovered  America  Is  long 
overdue. 

The  name  of  Christopher  Columbus  is 
familiar  to  all  Americans.  Children 
learn  about  this  brave  Italian  explorer 
in  their  classrocMns  at  a  tender  age. 
They  learn  how  he  battled  great  odds 
with  remarkable  determination  before 
discovering  the  New  World  and  proving 
that  the  earth  is  round.  The  great  cour- 
age displayed  by  Columbus  serves  as  an 
Inspiration  to  all  Am.ericans  as  well  as 
citizens  of  other  countries  in  search  of 
new  opportunity. 

An  editorial  from  the  Baltimore  Eve- 
ning Sun,  which  I  believe  sums  up  the 
reasons  why  it  is  appropriate  that  a  legal 
holiday  be  named  in  honor  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  follows: 

DoxHiB  D*T 

It  is  called  Landing  Day  in  Wisconsin, 
Vraternal  Day  in  Alabama,  Disoovery  Day  in 
two  more  States  and  a  memorial  day  in  thre« 
others.  But  in  most  of  the  States,  including 
Uaryland.  October  13  U  ODlumbus  Day,  re- 
caUing  the  date  in  1402  when  th*  Oenoes* 
discoverer -explorer  found  land  in  the  West- 
tm  Hemisphere  and  planted  his  cross  of 
ri^tltude  on  ahon  at  Saa  Salrador. 


No  Rntli 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

or    FENNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1. 1964 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sub- 
ject which  has  received  the  attention  of 
a  number  of  members  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  par- 
ticularly members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Postal  Operations,  concerns  the  trans- 
atlantic movement  of  mail  by  air,  Includ- 
ing airmail  and  military  ordinary  mall. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  sm  editorial  on 
the  subject  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  September  1,  1964,  and 
in  particular,  the  reply  to  this  editorial 
by  Mr.  Richard  M.  Jackson,  president  of 
Seaboard  World  Airlines  which  was 
printed  in  the  September  24,  1964,  Issue 
of  the  JournsJ.  Certainly  both  sides  have 
a  right  to  be  heard. 

The  article  follows : 

No   RtrsH 

If  your  mall  does  not  get  to  Its  destination 
as  fast  as  you  think  it  ought  to,  the  fault  is 
not  always  the  Post  Office  Department's. 
Look  at  what  happened  to  the  Department's 
proposal  to  speed  airmail  across  the  Atlantic. 

Some  weeks  ago  postal  officials  announced 
plans  to  allocate  most  transatlantic  Edrmall 
to  airlines  having  all-jet  flights.  This  un- 
derstandably upeet  a  couple  of  airlines  carry- 
ing mail  on  their  prop- jet  aircraft,  which  of 
course  are  slower  than  pure  Jets;  no  one  likes 
the  prospect  of  revenue  loss. 

So  the  prop -jet  operators  took  their  case  to 
the  Federal  court,  and  have  won  an  order 
forbidding  the  Poet  Office  D^}artinent  from 
making  its  planned  switch  to  the  fastest 
available  means  of  transportation. 

It  probably  wouldn't  be  quite  fair  to  say 
that  iiad  the  Poet  Office  been  under  ccxn- 
parable  restraints  frocn  the  start,  mall  today 
might  be  still  traveling  oTeraeas  under  eall, 
and  across  the  country  via  pony  ezprees. 
But  it  does  seem  the  Departmuit  has  enough 
slowdown  capability  of  ita  own,  without 
needing  any  such  judicial  help. 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  24. 

1964] 

AiaiiAii.   Abkoao 

EDITOR,    TKX    WALX.    STRZXT    JOTTRNAL: 

Your  editorial  "No  Rush"  (Sept.  1)  created 
the  impression  that  transatlantio  airmail 
flown  in  pure  jets  will  be  delivered  sooner 
than  that  flown  in  prop-jets  because  of  the 
speed  differential  between  the  two  airplane 
types.  In  a  large  degree  this  la  not  true 
since  the  number  of  dellverlee  to  the  ad- 
dressee (usually  one  a  day)  is  the  controUlng 
time  factor. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  one  delivery 
a  day.  airmaU  arriving  at  foreign  cities  prior 
to  3  ajn.  will  be  delivered  to  the  addressee 
later  that  morning,  and  airmaU  arriving  at 
any  time  in  the  next  24  hours  wUl  be  deliv- 
ered on  the  following  morning.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  favor  one  flight  over  another  (one 
airline  over  another)  if  there  is  no  improve- 
ment in  the  actual  delivery  to  the  addressee. 
A  3 -hour  differential  in  arrival  between  a  jet 
and  a  prop-Jet  flight  Is  meaningless  unless  it 
spans  the  3  ajn.  airmail  arrival  deadline 
(which  none  of  them  does) . 

It  is  clear  that  the  Poet  Office  Department, 
with  the  support  of  the  large  jet  op«-ator^ 
made  an  unwarranted  change  of  policy  with- 
out due  process  of  the  law,  and  the  courts 
have  twice  recognized  their  Ulegal  action 
with  injunctions.  The  transatlantic  air- 
mall  addressee  is  getting  the  same  excellent 
service  either  way,  and  it  Is  Indeed  an  un- 
fortunate spectacle  when  a  Government  de- 
partment can  be  used  by  huge  cMnpanles  to 
obtain  competitive  advantage  over  their 
smaller  rivals. 

Richard  M.  Jackson, 

President,  Seaboard  World  Airlines.  Inc. 
Jamaica.  N.Y. 


ReapportioiimeBt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  ABELE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  1.  1964 

Mr.  ABELE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  insert  an 
article  in  the  Record  which  should  con- 
cern all  thinking  Americans.  This  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Reapportionment  Would 
Endanger  Rural  Representation,"  was 
written  by  Richard  L.  Prether  and  ap- 
peared in  the  August  1964  issue  of  Buck- 
eye Farm  News.  The  article  focuses  its 
attention  on  how  reapportionment  would 
affect  Ohio: 

Reapportionment    Would    Endanger    Rural 
Representation 

(By  Richard  L.  Prether) 
Reapportionment  could  be  a  reality  soon 
for  Ohio.  Only  one  small  light  of  hope 
shines  out  against  this  action,  and  that  is 
the  McCulloch  amendment,  which,  if  passed, 
could  put  Ohio's  present  process  of  electing 
State  representatives  on  more  soUd  constitu- 
tional grounds. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  Ohio  for 
61  years  has  been  electing  memt>er»  of  the 
house  of  representatives  with  a  system  that 
has  been  fair  to  both  population  and  politi- 
cal units,  flexible  to  provide  tar  shirts  in 
I>opulation  and  interests,  has  minimized 
periodic  bickering  over  the  question  of  re- 
apportionment, and  the  systwn  has  been 
proven  by  the  quality  laws  approved  by  Ohio 
Legislat\;res,  but  now  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  says  this  system  is  unconstitutional. 
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The  tbreat  of  reapportionment  has  been 
lurking  in  the  bckckground  of  agriculture  for 
a  number  of  years,  i-eady  to  gobble  up  rural 
America. 

Tbe  Ohio  Farm  Biireau  7e<leratlon  has 
fought  reapportionment  for  many  years  on 
the  grounds  that  the  present  system  is  fair 
and  just,  giving  each  county  at  least  one 
member  in  the  Ohio  house,  D.  R.  Stanfleld, 
executive  vice  president,  OPBF.  said  recently. 

"Our  system  also  takes  into  consideration 
population  when  electing  members  to  the 
house."   he   remarked. 

If  reapportionment  based  on  population 
alone  takes  place  in  Ohio,  about  48  counties 
could  lose  "direct"  representation  in  the 
house  of  representatives.  To  make  the  pic- 
ture clearer,  these  counties  are  presently 
represented  by  48  members  In  the  house,  but 
after  reapportionment  they  would  share  less 
than  20  representatives. 

EIGHT   WOULD  CONTROL 

This  process  will.  also,  give  eight  large 
counties,  comprising  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  State's  total  land  area,  more  than  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Ohio  house.  These  are  Cuya- 
hoga. Summit,  Mahoning,  Franklin,  Mont- 
gomery, Stark.  Lucas,  and  Hamilton  Counties. 

There  are  88  counties  In  Ohio.  So,  8 
counties  would  have  more  to  say  about  leg- 
islation in  Ohio  than  80  other  counties. 
Based  strictly  on  population,  Cuyahoga 
Coiinty  would  have  more  votes  in  the  Ohio 
General  Assembly  than  an  entire  southeast 
block  of  36  counties,  or  more  than  one-third 
of  the  State's  land  area. 

It  is  obvious  that  population  alone  is  not 
a  good  guide  for  apportionment,  but  neither 
Is  area  alone.  Cuyahoga  County  with  a 
1.647.895  population  should  have  more  rep- 
resentatives than  Vinton  County  with  only 
10,274  residents. 

Under  the  present  system.  Cuyahoga's  pop- 
ulation is  taken  into  consideration,  giving 
that  county  17  representatives.  It  also  rec- 
ognizes the  area  of  Vinton  County  by  giv- 
ing It  one  representative. 

The  VS.  Supreme  Court  by  a  7-to-2  vote 
ordered  a  three-Judge  Federal  c<jurt,  uphold- 
ing the  Ohio  apportionment  formula  (Han- 
na  amendment)  that  guarantees  each  county, 
at  least  one  representative,  to  reconsider  its 
decision  of  June  12,  1963 

The  district  court  might  have  to  go  even 
further  than  the  High  Court  is  asking  be- 
cause the  1851  Ohio  constitution  provides 
that  "Every  county  having  a  population 
equal  to  one-half  of  said  ratio,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  one  representatlvfe  " 

Cleveland  taxpayer,  James  D.  Nolan,  asked 
the  lower  court  and  the  Supreme  Court  to 
declare  only  the  Hanna  amendment  uncon- 
stitutional. In  light  of  the  High  Court's  de- 
cision that  membership  of  State  legislatures 
be  based  on  papulation  alone,  this  leaves  this 
section  or  the  Ohio  constitution  Ln  question, 
according  to  some  courtroom  observers. 

Ohio  House  Speaker  Roger  Cloud,  Repub- 
lican, of  Logan,  recently  named  21  Ohio  leg- 
islators to  seek  ways  to  elect  State  repre- 
sentatives on  the  equal-population  rule  now 
set  up  by  the  U.S  Supreme  Court.  The  com- 
mittee is  expected  to  meet  late  In  July  or 
early  August. 

The  Ohio  constitution  also  provides  that 
an  apportionment  board,  consisting  of  the 
Governor,  secretary  of  state  and  auditor, 
divide  the  State  In  redlstrlctlng. 

The  present  Ohio  formula  determining  the 
State  representative  radio  divides  the  State's 
population  (9.706.397)  by  100,  or  1  repre- 
sentative for  every  97.064  residents.  Also 
each  covmty  Is  guaranteed  at  least  one 
house  member.  Reapportionment  is  re- 
quired by  the  Ohio  Constitution  every  10 
years  after  a  Federal  census. 

Practically  every  State  in  the  Union  will 
be  affected  by  the  far-reaching  Supreme 
Court  decision.  Many  people  are  trying  to 
evaluate  the  slttiatlon.  If  reapportionment  is 
completed  on  a  strict  population  basis. 


Political  experts  are  sayliig  nationally 
that  city  and  urban  people,  who  will  be  in 
control,  are  generally  for  higher  taxes  to 
pay  for  more  State  servlcee,  including  most 
of  the  welfare  aids,  lliey  also  predict  that 
It  will  give  organized  labor  a  great  op- 
portunity to  pass  legislation  Increasing 
workmen's  compensation  benefits,  new  min- 
imum-wage laws,  and  other  programs  geared 
toward  the  city. 

So.  not  only  will  the  political  change  be 
great,  the  economic  change  may  be  even 
greater.  Experts  are  generally  In  agree- 
ment that  the  Democrats  will  benefit  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling,  although  there 
are  others  who  predict  it  will  even  Itself 
out  because  suburban  areas  are  generally 
Republican. 

Many  political  observers  believe  that  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  of  U.S. 
Representative  Wiluam  M.  McCulloch, 
(Republican,  of  Plqua).  of  the  Fourth 
District,  may  come  too  late  to  salvage  pres- 
ent systems  in  operation. 

The  proposed  amendment,  given  full  sup- 
port by  the  Ohio  Fso-m  Bureau  Federation, 
would  guarantee  States  the  right  to  app>or- 
tlon  one  house  of  their  bicameral  leglsla- 
tiu^s  on  factors  other  than  population. 
This  legislation  needs  a  two-thirds  majority 
vote  by  Congress  and  three-fourths  of  the 
State  legislatures  to  amend  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. Hearings  were  scheduled  for  late 
July  or  early  August. 

In  opposing  the  Supreme  Court  ruling, 
Stanfleld  cited  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Jus- 
tice Potter  Stewart  who  said  the  decision 
finds  no  grounds  in  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  of  the  US  Su- 
preme Court,  stated  in  the  majority  opinion 
(6  to  3)  that  "considerations  of  area  alone 
provide  an  insufllclent  Justification  for  de- 
viations from  the  equal-population  prin- 
ciple. Again— people,  not  land  or  trees  or 
pastures — vote." 

It  might  be  of  Interest  to  note  that  Justice 
Warren,  when  Governor  of  California,  and 
Republican  candlate  for  Vice  President,  op- 
posed what  he  Is  recommending  In  the  re- 
cent ruling. 

Justice  John  Marshall  Harlan's  dissenting 
opinion,  countered  the  majority  statement 
with  the  following:  "It  is  siirely  equally  ob- 
vious and.  In  the  contest  of  elections,  more 
meaningful  to  note  that  people  are  not 
ciphers  and  that  legislators  can  represent 
their  electors  only  by  speaking  for  their  In- 
terest— economic,  social,  political — many  of 
which  do  reflect  the  place  where  the  electors 
live." 

When  Justice  Warren  was  Governor  War- 
ren,  he   agreed    with   Justice   Harlan. 


The  Honorable  Albert  Raint 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  30,  1964 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
did  not  realize  this  afternoon,  when  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  floBERTs] 
toc^  the  well,  that  he  was  going  to  pay 
tribute  to  Albert  Rains. 

There  are  Members  of  this  House  who 
have  been  here  much  longer  than  I  have 
and  who  know  Albert  Rains  perhaps  a 
little  better  than  I  do.    I  do  not  profess 


to  have  known  Albkrt  for  a  long  time, 
but  as  he  leaves  this  Congress  of  his  own 
free  will  and  accord  I  must  say  to  Amer- 
icans everywhere  that  the  XJJB.  Congr^ 
is  indeed  loelng  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished Members. 

I  know  there  will  be  those  who  will  say, 
upon  his  retirement,  that  they  have  not 
agreed  with  some  of  his  actions  in  Con- 
gress, but  the  same  can  be  said  of  any  or 
every  Member  who  leaves  the  halls  of  this 
Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  said  that 
Albert  Rains  has  ever,  during  his  tenure 
In  the  Congress,  acted  in  bad  faith.  If 
Albert  Rains  has  made  mistakes  while 
he  has  been  here  in  the  Congress,  they 
have  been  mistakes  of  the  mind  and  not 
mistakes  of  the  heart. 

I  have  enjoyed  my  personal  dealings 
with  Albert.  I  consider  him  a  personal 
friend.  I  consider  him  as  capable  as  any 
man  in  this  House  of  Representatives  and 
do  so  without  resei-vation.  As  a  less  ex- 
perienced colleague  he  has  assisted  me 
and  my  constituents  over  and  over  again. 

He  is  a  great  American  and  I  know 
that  the  good  people  of  Alabama  and 
the  American  people  everywhere  are  go- 
ing to  miss  his  services  here  in  this  Con- 
gress. I  only  wish  him  Crod's  blessing 
in  these  remaining  years  of  his  life.  His 
successor  had  better  have  big  feet  be- 
cause he  will  be  called  upon  to  fill  the 
shoes  of  a  big  man.  Mark  my  words  and 
mark  them  well.  History  will  record  that 
his  footprints  have  left  their  imprint  in 
the  sands  of  time.  History  will  record 
him  worthy  of  being  remembered.  He 
will  be  remembered. 
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The  Honorable  Albert  Rains 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NTW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1964 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
thrilled  and  I  am  awed  by  this  tribute  to 
one  of  the  truly  great  Members  of  this 
House  today.  In  fact,  my  feelings  are 
intermingled. 

I  feel  pleased,  I  feel  privileged,  and  I 
feel  proud  to  participate. 

I  feel  pleased  to  see  this  time  takai  to- 
day to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  retiring  from 
our  ranks  physically  but  who  will  never 
retire  from  our  hearts  or  from  the  work 
of  the  COTigresses  to  come. 

I  said  I  feel  privileged.  I  am  privi- 
leged— privileged  to  be  able  to  Join  In 
this  tribute  and  to  say  how  beloved  he 
is,  what  warm  personal  affection  I  have 
for  him,  and  how.  truly  admiring  I  Mi 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Rains). 

I  said  I  feel  proud.  Yes,  I  am  proud- 
proud  to  be  a  Member  of  the  House  and 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  such 
a  fine  colleague,  so  beautiful  a  human, 
and  so  able  a  public  servant. 


I  have  learned  much  from  Al  Rains. 
prom  the  first  day  I  became  a  member 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
I  took  notice  of  Al.  One  could  not  help 
but  notice  him — his  calmness  and  col- 
lectiveness  under  stress  and  during  diflfl- 
eult  sessions  attracted  me  Immediately. 

His  unique  grasp  of  the  issues  at  hand, 
his  scope  of  knowledge,  his  analytical 
mind,  his  sense  of  fairness,  his  tasteful 
humor  and  his  brilliance  are  truly  ex- 
ceptional. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  have  served 
with  Al  Rains  in  the  committee  and  in 
this  House.  My  life  and  my  own  public 
lervice  have  been  much  enriched  by  hav- 
ing had  ths  experience,  and  I  feel  cer- 
tata  that  many,  many  other  Members  of 
the  House  feel  the  same  as  I  do. 

I  am  particularly  honored  to  be  able 
to  join  in  this  tribute  to  our  colleague 
today  and  to  wish  him  many,  many  years 
of  good  health  and  happiness. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 


The  Choice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1,  1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following: 
The  Choicx 

The  election  this  November  will  be  the 
most  crucial  of  the  century  thus  far.  for 
u  at  no  other  time  In  recent  decades  It  will 
determine  the  basic  direction  this  country 
U  now  to  take. 

This  win  be  true  no  matter  who  wins.  If 
Mr.  Gou>WATKS  wins,  the  people  will  have  is- 
lued  an  unmistakable  mandate  lor  some 
fundamental  changes.  If  he  loses  but  comes 
lomewhere  near  close  It  will  be  clear  signal 
to  slow  up  sharply  In  the  present  drift  tc>- 
vard  the  welfare  state.  If  Mr.  Johnson  wins 
btg.  It  will  be  just  as  plear  an  Indication 
that  people  are  content  with  the  way  things 
ire  going.     We've  come  to  a  basic  Choice 

The  thing  to  keep  In  mind  through  the 
heat  of  the  election  campaign  is  that  the 
werrldlng  Issue  is  the  choice  between  philos- 
ophies of  government.  TYue,  we  will  be 
choosing  between  men,  too.  But  more  Im- 
portantly, we  will  choooe  between  what  they 
champion.  We  may  or  may  not  like  every- 
thing about  the  man  we  vote  for.  We  may 
or  may  not  agree  with  everything  he  says. 
But  which  man  represents  more  nearly  the 
ny  we  want  this  country  to  go?  That  Is 
the  big  question.    Let's  never  lose  sight  of  It. 

Moreover,  it's  the  first  time  In  many  years 
that  the  choice  has  been  clear  cut.  Mr.  Cold- 
water  Is  not  a  "me-too"  Republican.  He 
toesn't  Just  claim  that  he  could  carry  out 
»  version  of  the  Democratic  program,  under 
ttother  label,  better  than  the  Democrats 
could  He  offers  a  fundamentally  different 
|>rogram.  And  he  has  the  courage  to  state 
It  forthrlghtly  without  the  kind  of  "some- 
thing for  everybody  and  let's  offend  no- 
tody"  political  pap  we  are  so  used  to.  Agree 
*lth  him  or  not,  it's  refreshing  and  It's  a 
change.    You  know  where  be  stands. 

What  are  some  of  the  choices  In  policy  we 
have  the  chance  to  make?     Well  here  are  a 


1.  We  have  seen  a  steady  drift  toward  a 
bigger,  more  powerful,  more  centralized, 
more  authoritarian  big  stat*.  That  can 
scarcely  be  denied.  Anyone  who  wonders 
whether  It  is  real,  can  meaaur*  it  concretely 
by  our  increaalng  number  of  bureaucrate, 
our  ever  bigger  budget,  our  continuous  deficit 
spending,  our  proliferation  of  programs 
which  try  to  solve  every  problem  In  the 
country  (Including  those  that  can  better 
be  solved  closer  to  home)  our  evermore  nu- 
merous handouts  to  more  and  more  people, 
the  increa.sing  reach  of  government  Into  the 
private  lives  of  its  citizens,  the  penchant  for 
putting  government  increasingly  Into  busi- 
ness In  competition  with  private  enterprise. 
We  all  know  this  has  been  going  on  and  at 
an  Increasing  pace.  Do  we  want  it  to  go 
further  or  Is  It  time  to  call  a  halt?  We 
can  do  it  without  "reverting  to  yesterday," 
which.  Incidentally,  no  one  Is  propwaslng. 

2  Do  we  want  more — or  less — Federal  dab- 
bling In  local  affairs?  Who  knows  better 
what  we  want  and  how  to  get  It — we  our- 
.selves.  and  our  State  and  local  governments, 
or  an  army  of  nonelected  bureaucrats  and 
wise  men  down  In  Washington? 

3  Do  we  want  a  dollar  that  amounts  to 
something  or  one  continually  cheap>ened  by 
a  Government  that  has  decided  not  to  live 
within  its  Income? 

4  Do  we  want  to  continue  indiscriminate 
and  wasteful  foreign  aid  that  "can't  be  cut 
further."  or  pare  this  back  to  a  sensible  pro- 
gram that  probably  would,  In  fact,  achieve 
Its  objectives  even  better? 

5.  Do  we  want  a  farm  policy  which  con- 
tinues to  aim  at  further  Government  con- 
trol over  agriculture,  or  one  that  begins  to 
hand  farming  back  to  farmers,  with  markets 
rather  than  bureaucrats  setting  prices? 

What  kind  of  appointments  do  we  want 
made'' 

6  What  kind  of  appointments  do  we  want 
made  to  the  Supreme  Court?  More  like 
we've  had'' 

These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  that  face 
us  this  November.  And  as  we  said  in  the 
beginning,  let's  not  get  so  absorbed  with 
personalities  that  we  forg^et  what  the  real  Is- 
sues are 


Salute  to  Guinea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   mW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomonow 
Guinea  will  celebrate  the  sixth  anniver- 
sary of  its  independence,  and  we  ■wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  warm  fe- 
licitations to  His  Excellency  the  Presi- 
dent of  Guinea,  Sekou  Tour^,  and  to  His 
Excellency  the  Guinean  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  Karim  Bangoura. 

Its  history  since  that  fateful  day  in 
autumn  1958  ir  a  telling  chronicle  of  the 
implications  of  the  choice  facing  all  new- 
ly independent  nations:  whether  to  turn 
east  or  west  for  help.  It  is  a  source  of 
reassurance  and  gratification  to  the 
Western  World  that  Guinea,  having  once 
turned  east  to  the  Communist  bloc  for 
aid,  has  gradually  turned  back  to  the 
west. 

The  Western  World  cannot,  however, 
take  credit  for  Guinea's  change  of  mind; 
the  credit  belongs  rather  to  Prime  Minis- 
ter Sekou  Tour6  and  other  Oovemment 
leaders,   whose   perceptive   selT-lnterest 


led  them  to  recognize  the  poor  quality  of 
Communist  goods  and  the  inferior  work- 
manship of  Communist  technicians. 
Guinea  has  been  a  testing  ground  of 
the  East- West  ofifensive  in  Africa,  and 
the  East  has  failed  miserably. 

But  again,  while  we  cannot  help  being 
critical  of  Guinea  for  turning  to  the 
Communist  world  for  assistance  in  the 
first  place,  we  must  remember  that  the 
causes  of  this  move  were  interwoven  with 
the  independence  events  of  1958.  The 
first  step,  it  is  true,  was  Guinea's  rejec- 
tion of  French  President  de  Gaulle's  plan 
for  limited  autonomy  in  September  1958 
when  all  the  other  French  African  colo- 
nies accepted  the  De  Gaulle  program. 
From  then  on.  Guinea  was  gradually 
pushed  toward  the  Communist  bloc. 
French  administrators  and  technicians 
withdrew  immediately,  taking  equipment 
with  them,  and  French  aid  to  Guinea  was 
cut  off.  Guinea's  headstrong  "non"  in 
the  referendum  on  limited  autonomy  iso- 
lated Guinea  from  the  West,  and  requests 
for  aid  frcMn  the  United  States  under- 
standably remained  unanswered. 

Thus,  the  price  of  Guinea's  "non"  be- 
came dependence  on  the  Communist  bloc. 
The  Soviet  Union  was  only  too  happy  to 
answer  Guinea's  request  for  help  affirm- 
atively, and  the  So'vlet  response  was 
the  extension  of  $127  million  in  aid, 
mostly  in  long-term  loans.  Soon  Russia. 
East  European,  and  Chinese  diplomats 
and  technicians  began  arrirlng  in 
Guinea.  During  the  first  3  years  of  its 
existence,  Guinea  was  considered  by 
many  Western  observers  another  Com- 
munist satellite. 

By  the  end  of  1961,  however,  a  signifi- 
cant change  was  in  the  wind.  The  Guin- 
ean economy  was  lagging  badly.  State 
regulation  of  the  economy  had  resulted 
in  corruption  and  black  marketing. 
Communist  equipment  proved  ill-suited 
to  the  tropics,  and  spare  parts  were  sel- 
dom available.  Communist  techrticians 
were  overbearing  and  sometimes  incom- 
petent. Much  Communist  aid  was  desig- 
nated for  useless  showpieces  rather  than 
for  basic  essentials.  The  blowup  oc- 
curred in  late  1961  when  evidence  of 
Soviet  involvement  in  an  alleged  plot 
against  the  government  wsis  uncovered. 
In  December  1961,  Guinea  expelled  the 
Russian  Ambassador. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Communists  bungled  badly  in  Guinea. 
With  the  new  year  of  1962,  Guinea  turned 
back  toward  the  West,  and  relations  be- 
tween Guinea  and  the  West  have  stead- 
ily improved  ever  since.  The  U.S. 
aid  program  has  been  expended  at 
Guinea's  request,  amounting  to  only  $0.2 
million  in  1961  but  increasing  to  $10.4 
million  in  1962  and  $16.1  million  in  1963. 
Guinea  has  adopted  an  investment  code 
designed  to  attract  foreign  capital.  In 
spring  of  1963,  American  jet  flights  were 
inaugurated  between  New  York  and  Con- 
akry, and  an  American  trade  fair  visited 
Guinea.  In  May  1963,  financial  differ- 
ences were  settled  between  Prance  and 
Guinea. 

Thus,  on  the  sixth  anniversary  of 
Guinea's  independence,  relations  between 
Guinea  and  the  West  are  considerably 
different  from  relations  6  years  ago.  We 
commend  Prime  Minister  Sekou  Toure 
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and  the  people  of  Guinea  for  their  deter- 
mined and  successful  efforts  to  secure 
the  fniits  of  independence  amid  muny 
difficulties.  The  sixth  anniversary  of 
their  Independence  gives  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  our  good  will  toward 
them,  our  best  wishes  for  their  success- 
ful development  In  the  future,  and  oiur 
ardent  desire  for  the  continued  improve- 
ment of  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. 

The  Steoben  Society  in  CooTentioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1964 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 21.  1964.  the  Steuben  Society  of 
America  met  in  my  home  community  of 
Rochester.  N.Y..  for  its  21st  national  con- 
vention. It  was  my  privilege  and  honor 
to  address  the  final  banquet  of  this  im- 
portant convention. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Ward  Lange. 
national  chairman  of  the  society,  and  my 
own  constituent.  Kilian  J.  Schmitt. 
chairman  of  the  banquet.  I  obtained 
a  copy  of  the  platform  of  the  society 
which  contains  a  report  on  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  convention.  Because 
it  so  well  tells  the  patriotic  story  of  the 
Steuben  Society's  members,  their  love 
of  liberty,  and  dedication  to  the  princi- 
ples of  an  America  that  is  firm  in  its 
defense  of  freedom.  I  take  pleasure  in 
sharing  this  platform  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Plattorm   rOR    1964-66   or  thx   Stkuben   So- 

CTKTT    OF    AMEXJCA    AS    ADOPTTD    BT   THE    21ST 

National  Convention  in  Rochester.  N.Y., 
August  21.  1964— Rattfied  August  23, 
1964 

preamble 

In  these  times  of  Increasing  interdepend- 
ence of  nations,  of  newly  enfranchised  peo- 
ples and  of  social  and  poUUcal  upheaval,  the 
tremendous  challenges  confronting  the 
United  States  of  America  compel  us  to  cham- 
pion the  pwlceless  heritage  of  freedoms  passed 
on  to  us  by  our  forefathers  and  to  aJBrm  the 
principles  of  government  rooted  In  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual  and  the  equality  of 
citizens,  no  matter  what  their  race,  color,  or 
creed,  and  to  uphold  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States 

PLATFtJRM 

Firmly    pledged    to    these    convictions,    we 
submit  the  following  platform  and  program: 
1.  GcneTnTTient  system 

(a)  We  reaffirm  our  faith  in,  and  pledge 
our  allegiance  to,  the  system  of  government 
as  set  forth  In  our  Constitution:  the  execu- 
tive, the  legislative,  and  the  Judiciary. 

(b)  We  advocate  that  any  change  in  our 
system  of  government  be  made  through  con- 
stitutional amendments  and  not  by  executive 
flat,  legislative  surrender,  or  Judicial  ustirpa- 
tion. 

(c)  We  urge  that  all  concepts  of  an  all- 
powerful  Central  Government  and  welfare 
state   be   rejected. 

(d)  We  recommend  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  would  permit  the  vot«rB 
to  exercise  directly  their  choice  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President. 

(e)  We  recomniend  that  legislation  be  en- 
acted to  establish  the  procedure  In  defining 
the     conditions     and     circumstances     under 


which  the  Preeldent  Is  oon«idered  unable  to 
carry  ot«t  the  duties  of  his  offlce.  In  order 
that  his  successor  can  legally  assume  such 
office,  immediately. 

We  recommend  the  election,  by  the  Judici- 
ary Oonmilttees  of  both  Houaee  of  Oongreas. 
from  a  brief  list  of  nominees  made  by  the 
President,  for  filling  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent, whenever   it  may   become  vacant. 

(f)  We  advocate  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  would  prevent  the  Execu- 
tive from  exceeding  the  treatymaiclng 
powers  of  his  office. 

(g)  We  recommend  that  the  Constitution 
be  amended  to  provide  that  all  Federal  Judges 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  subject 
to  the  majority  approval  of  the  Senate.  Such 
appointments  shall  be  for  a  probationary 
period  of  2  years  after  which  time  the  ap- 
pointment becomes  permanent  upon  a  two- 
third  vote  of  the  Sennte. 

(h)  We  recommend  the  submission  of  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments  directly 
to  the  qualified  voters  of  each  State 

(l)  We  advocate  the  reorganization  of 
governmental  departments  and  bureaus  as 
outlined  by  the  Hoover  Commission  reports. 

(J)  We  favor  a  rollcall  in  both  Houses  on 
all  bills  and  measures  involving  the  expendi- 
tures of  moneys. 

(k)  We  advocate  the  establishment  of  a 
Foreign  Service  Academy. 

(1)  We  urge  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government  to  exercise  their  basic  powers 
to  ultimately  compel  the  SUte  Department 
to  establish  a  standard  of  personnel  selec- 
tion to  insure  personnel  of  the  highest 
caliber. 

2.  Church  and  state 

We  maintain  that  the  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  be  definitely  up- 
held. 

3.  Communism      Subversion 

We  propose  to  fight  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  communism  and  other  forms  of 
subversion. 

We  advocate  the  exclusion  or  dismissal  of 
all  CommunlsU.   fellow  travelers   and   other 
proponents   of   subversion    from    public    of- 
fice and  any  other  p>osltion8  of  public  trust. 
4.  National   defense 

<a)  We  adovcate  adequate  preparation  for 
the  defense  of  our  country. 

In  the  event  of  a  constitutionally  declared 
war,  all  the  resources  of  the  country  as  well 
as  Its  manpower,  shall  be  made  available  as 
the  Congress  shall  prescribe. 

(b)  We  urge  a  revision  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  Act  To  remove  Its  Injus- 
tices and  uncertainties 

5  Space  Agency 

(a)  We  recommend  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment encourage  and  stimulate  basic  re- 
search, experimentation,  and  operation  of  all 
aspects  of  the  space  program  through  and 
by  private  and  nonprofit  organizations  with- 
out expense  to  the  Federal  Government 
through  licensing  agreements,  mutual  and 
otherwise. 

(b)  We  favor  the  development  and  pro- 
motion by  the  Federal  Government  of  all 
other  programs  within  space  activities  and 
the  operation  thereof  aU  within  sound  budg- 
etary allotments  in  order  that  the  United 
States  of  America  may  attain  and  or  retain 
its  leadership  In  thU  field. 

(c)  We  advocate  the  development  by  pri- 
vate means  of  space  communications  and 
continued  research  within  the  overall  pro- 
gram of  our  space  planning. 

(d)  We  reconunend  that  all  space  plan- 
ning be  accomplished  through  the  Joint  ef- 
forta  of  the  Federal  Government  and  private 
Industry. 

e.  Foreign  affairs 
A.  General:   Conscious    of    the    gravity    of 
world  problems,  we  advocate  that  our  Got- 
emment  In  Its  relations  with  other  nations 


pursue    p>ollcle«    which    embody    these    con- 
cepts: 

( 1 )  The  Interdependence  of  the  free  world, 
of  which  we  form  an  Integral  part.  Is  the 
harsh  reality  of  International  life;  however, 
the  solidarity,  friendship,  and  economic  well- 
being  of  all  the  nations  In  our  own  hemi- 
sphere should  have  priority  In  United  States 
diplomacy. 

(2)  We  must  put  increasing  emphasis  on 
regional  pacts,  both  p>olitlcal  and  economic. 

(3)  Admission  to  the  United  Nations  of 
newly  independent  countries  and  their  exer- 
cise of  the  full  powers  and  rights  of  such 
membership  shall  be  based  upon  national 
stability  and  political  maturity.  Until  these 
conditions  have  been  fulfilled  applicant  na- 
tions shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  vote  but 
shall  be  permitted  to  attend  sessions  and 
participate   In   deliberations   and   debate. 

Member  nations  shall  be  deprived  of  their 
vote  during  their  delinquency  in  payment  of 
their  assessments. 

(4)  The  constitutional  guarantees  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  must  not  be 
surrendered  to  any  euprastate  or  world  gov- 
ernment. 

B  Foreign  Aid:  We  urge  that  all  authori- 
zations and  appropriations  for  foreign  aid 
be  curtailed  and  rigorously  supervised  "on 
the  spot"  in  the  nations  receiving  such  aid 
However,  no  such  aid  should  be  given  to 
Communist  or  Communist-controlled  coun- 
tries. 

Expropriation  of  American  property  with- 
out adequate  compensation  shall  disqualify 
recipients  from  such  aid.  The  principle  of 
the  sanctity  of  private  property  must  not 
be  bargained  away  In  International  agree- 
ments. 

C  Self-determination:  We  advocate  that 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  must  pursue  their  traditional  policy 
of  giving  moral  and  material  help  to  the  re- 
unification of  Germany  and  all  other  na- 
tions which  have  been  torn  asunder  and  are 
striving  to  reunite  under  the  age-old  law  of 
self-determination. 

D  Conunon  Market:  (1 )  We  favor  close  co- 
operation with  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket. However,  should  the  Common  Market 
take  any  action  prejudicial  to  any  segment 
of  our  economy,  we  recommend  that  the 
Federal  Government  take  such  supportive 
meayxres  necessary  to  equalize  our  competi- 
tive position. 

(2)  We  favor  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mon market  in  our  own  hemisphere  to  ef- 
fectuate the  potentials  inherent  in  the 
Common   Market   of   Europe 

E.  Metric  system :  As  an  Instrument  of  fur- 
thering industrial  and  commercial  efficiency, 
we  advocate  universal  adoption  of  the  metric 
system. 

7.  Immigration  law 

(a)  We  firmly  believe  that  our  immigration 
law  must  serve  first  the  best  Interests  of  our 
Nation  and  must  contain  a  clearly  defined 
system  of  selective  control.  Until  a  better 
control  has  been  devised  we  favor  the  pres- 
ent national  origins  quota  system,  updated 
and  based  on  the  1950  or  1960  national  cen- 
sus, with  all  unused  quotas  to  be  pooled  for 
proportionate  reallocation  to  alleviate  hard- 
ship cases. 

(b)  We  further  believe  that:  To  deal  with 
emergencies  arising  out  of  acts  of  aggression 
and  oppression,  the  law  must  provide  for  the 
speedy  enactment  of  special  emergency  legis- 
lation 

8.  Taxation 

We  believe  that  current  methods  of  taxa- 
tion are  confiscatory  and  tend  toward  the 
destruction  of  our  free  Institutions;  there- 
fore we  advocate  that  studies  now  underway 
of  both  the  Federal  and  State  tax  systems 
be  expedited  to  achieve  a  more  equlUble  tax 
structure. 
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9  Currency  and  balanced  budget 
,ai  We  advocate  a  return  to  sound  fiscal 
policies  directed  toward  a  balanced  budget, 
the  maintenance  of  a  sound  currency  and  a 
constant  appraisal  of  administrative  opera- 
tions directed  toward  economy  and  Increased 
efficiency    in    governmental   functions. 

ib»  We  reccmtunend  that  the  national  debt 
shnll  be  amortized  annually. 

10.  Government  subsidies 
We  believe  that  the  granting  of  subsidies 
should  not  be  made  a  permanent  Federal 
policy  Consequently,  we  advocate  that 
existing  subsidies,  except  where  required  for 
defense  purposes  or  to  meet  foreign  com- 
petition, be  eliminated  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner so  that  our  domestic  production  and 
markets  will  not  be  adversely  affected 
11.  Government  employment — civil  service 

(a)  We  believe  that  public  service  should 
be  fostered. 

(b)  Qualifications  for  emplojTnent  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  Civil  Service 
Jurisdiction  should  be  based   on  merit  only 

(c)  We  advocate  that  any  public  servant 
who  under  oath  shall  refuse  to  answer  ques- 
tions concerning  his  or  her  loyalty  to  this 
Nation,  shall  suspended  and  hU  or  her  re- 
muneration shall  cease. 

(d)  Officials  in  positions  of  policymaking 
power  shall  not  be  protected  by  civil  serv- 
ice status. 

(e)  We  vigorously  oppose  the  weakening 
of  the  present  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act 
as   it   applies   to   Government   employees 

12.  Veterans 
We    advocate    that    veterans    receive    ade- 
quate care  from  our   Government   for  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities. 

13.  Business,  capital,  and  labor 
(HI  We  advocate  fair  and  effective  enforce- 
ment of  laws  designed  to  prevent  monopoly 
and  restraint  of  trade,  by  capital  and  labor 
The  ability  of  small  business  to  com{>ete  in 
a  free  market  must  be  preserved 

lb)  We  believe  that  the  Incentive  and  ini- 
tiative of  the  Individual  must  be  encouraged, 
and  that  Government  should  not  compete 
with  private  Industry. 

(c)  We  maintain  that  the  public  Interest 
demands  that  labor  and  management  dis- 
charge their  responsibility  to  achieve  indus- 
trial peace  and  maximum  efficiency  In  pro- 
duction In  order  to  halt  the  wage-price  spiral, 
and  to  enable  America  to  compete  with  the 
Common   Market  for  world  trade. 

Id  I  We  advocate  that  labor  and  manage- 
ment take  effective  measures  to  retrain  em- 
ployees whose  Jobs  may  be  abolished  through 
amomatlon. 

(ei  We  believe  that  neither  management 
nir  labor  should  cause,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  work  stoppage  affecting  vital  public  needs 
and  national  defense. 

I  f  I  We  favor  the  trial  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice cases  In  Federal  district  courts. 

Complainants  should  have  the  alternative 
right  to  present  their  own  cases,  or  to  have 
local  US  attorneys  present  them 
14.  Education 
i:ii  We  oppose  Federal  aid  to  education 
Education  Is  solely  the  obligation  of  the 
State  and  community.  Federal  aid.  sooner 
or  Liter  will  result  In  Federal  control 

I  b  I  The  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  Is 
esM-ntlal  for  completion  of  scientific  courses 
in  most  of  our  educational  institutions,  and 
tor  cultural,  scleptlfic,  political  and  economic 
intprrourse  anrong  nations.  Among  the  for- 
eign languages,  the  study  of  German  is  a 
must   critical   need. 

ic)  We  believe  that  schoolbooks  treating 
(it  lustorical  and  cultural  subjects  should  be 
ba.sed  upon  accurate  unbiased  researqh.  We 
advocate  that  courses  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States  and  of  civil  government  be  re- 
quired subjects  In  the  curricula  of  all  our 
institutions  of  learning. 


We  condemn  all  attempts  to  use  educa- 
tional Institutions  for  the  furtherance  of  pri- 
vate Interests  or  for  propagation  of  Ideas  sub- 
versive to  our  form  of  government. 

We  advocate  the  continued  study  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  private  organizations 
of  the  manifold  problems  facing  youth  today. 
15.   Social    security 

(ai  We  advocate  that  the  funds  collected 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  be  earmarked 
and  used  exclusively  in  payment  of  social 
security  benefits. 

(b)  We  advocate  that  social  security  bene- 
fits be  paid  to  all  those  entitled  thereto  re- 
gardless of  other  income. 

16.  Medical    care 

We  advocate  medicare  for  the  aged  as  pro- 
vided under  the  Kerr-Mills  Act,  now  suc- 
cessfully in  operation  In  the  majority  of 
States 

We  oppose  any  legislation  providing  for 
medicare  under  social  security. 

17.  Public    health 

lai  We  propose  that  maximum  precau- 
tions t>e  exercised  In  the  use  of  chemical  and 
biological  agents  in  products  Intended  for 
public  use  or  consumption.  We  urge  con- 
tinued measures  to  effectuate  the  objectives 
of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act. 

( b »    We  advocate  a  comprehensive  program 
of  education  on  the  dangers  of  narcotics  and 
humane  guidance  and  help  for  addicts. 
18.  Conservation 

(a  I  We  favor  the  conservation,  develop- 
ment and  effective  control  of  our  country's 
natural  resources  and  their  sound  utilization 
for  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  the 
people 

( b )    We  advocate  the  strict  enforcement  of 
the  laws  protecting  our  national  parks,  for- 
ests, monuments  and  any  natural  resources 
affecting  our  national  economy. 
19.  Prohibition 

We    are   opposed    to   national    prohibition. 

It  would  bring  about  a  repetition  of  con- 
ditions existing  during  the  attempted  en- 
forcement of  the  18th  amendment. 


TuTEN,  accepting  his  party's  nomination, 
spoke  some  good  commonsense. 

"It  Is  easy  to  criticize  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment," he  said.  "We  are  all  concerned  about 
the  rapidly  expanding  cost  of  our  Govern- 
ment. And  I  share  your  anxiety  about  the 
necessity  of  applying  businesslike  principles. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  find  that  we  are  over- 
looking the  fact  that-we  have  enormous  prob- 
lems at  other  levels  of  government. 

"Having  recently  served  8  years  as  a  city 
official.  I  found  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
provide  our  population's  needs  without  over- 
burdening the  taxpayer,  ^ome  of  you  real- 
ize, but  most  of  you  are  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  State  and  local  government  cost 
has  increased  at  a  much  greater  rate  than 
the  cost  of  our  Federal  Government. 

■It  is  easy  to  say  that  we  are  going  to  cut 
taxes  25  or  30  percent.  But  commonsense 
tells  us  that  such  a  statement  Is  ridiculous. 

'We  would  like  to  ellnUnate  many  of  the 
programs.  But  permit  me  to  risk  a  few 
statements  Many  Improvements  are  needed 
in  your  city  and  county  which  you  can  hardly 
accomplish  without  urban  renewal  or  accel- 
erated public  works. 

"It  Is  difficult  to  meet  educational  require- 
ments, and  I  doubt  you  can  do  It  without 
Government  participation.  I  do  not  believe 
you  can  provide  adeqtiate  hospitalization 
without  the  HlU-Burton  Act. 

"It  Is  not  reasonable  to  believe  the  Amer- 
ican public  would  abolish  the  REA  or  social 
security" 

TtTTEN  made  it  quite  clear  that  he  can 
work  with  the  Johnson  administration  for 
the  progress  and  development  of  this  area. 

"Old    patterns    will    not    work."    he    said. 

"Democratic    administrations    of    the    past 

have  stood  the  test.    It  Is  evident  to  me  that 

I  can  serve  you  best  by  striving  to  Improve 

the  effectiveness  of  your  party  and  mine." 

Russell  Tutin  has  taken  his  stand.  He 
has  rejected  the  call  to  turn  back  the  clock. 


Congressman  Tuten  Commended 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or    GEOKOIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1964 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Waycross,  Gra..  Journal-Herald,  in  its 
issue  of  September  28.  1964.  carried  an 
editorial  comment  by  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher. Jack  Williams.  Jr.,  which  1  think 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of 
this  Congress  because  of  the  commenda- 
tion it  makes  of  one  of  our  colleagues 
from  Georgia,  Congressman  J.  Russell 
Tuten.  of  Brunswick. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  set  out 
for  the  House  the  contents  of  that  edi- 
torial : 

Tuten  To  Serve  in  His  Party 
•I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  have  al- 
ways been  a  Democrat.  And  I  will  continue 
to  be  a  Democrat.  There  Is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  needs  of  the  people  have  been 
served  better  and  a  more  stable  economy  has 
prevailed  under  Democratic  administrations." 
Congressman  J.  Rtjssill  Txttin.  of  Bruns- 
wick, thus  affirms  his  allegiance  to  the  party. 
His  statement  Is  refreshing  at  a  time  when 
some  Dixie  Democrats  with  short  memories 
are  pouting  or  switching. 


Some  Constitution  Week  Thooghts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
188th  anniversary  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  marked  by 
many  notable  observances  and  by  ap- 
propriate statements  of  all  kinds.  None 
was  more  fitting  than  the  words  of  A. 
Fred  Berger,  Jr..  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  who 
as  assistant  county  attorney  for  Scott 
County,  Iowa,  wrote  a  guest  editorial  for 
the  Saturday  Times-Democrat  of  Dav- 
enport, Iowa,  in  behalf  of  Constitution 
Week  which  was  observed  throughout  the 
land  last  week. 

The  Constitution  is  our  guide  as  we 
deliberate  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  and 
I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  coUestgues 
will  be  interested  in  reading  "Constitu- 
tion Week  Thoughts"  and  weighing  Mr. 
Berger's  analysis  of  what  he  feels  are  the 
obligations  placed  upon  American  citi- 
zens by  their  Constitution. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  the 
editorial  by  A.  Pred  Berger,  of  Daven- 
port ,  Iowa,  follows :  ^ 

CoNSTrrtmoN  Week  Thoughts 

CONSTTTtrnONAL  OBLIGATIONS 

A  lawyer  asked  Him  a  question  to  test 
Htm      "Teacher,  which  Ls  the  greatest  com- 
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mandzuent  In  the  l«w?"  And  He  said  to  him, 
"  'You  Rhall  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all 
your  heart  and  with  all  your  80>ul  and  with 
all  your  mind.'  This  1b  the  greatest  and  first 
commandment,  and  a  second  Is  like  It,  'You 
Bhall  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself."  On 
these  two  oocnmandinents  depend  all  the  law 
and  the  prophets." 

The  laws  referred  to  by  Jesus  were  the  only 
statutes  governing  the  total  conduct  of  the 
people  of  His  nation,  and  these  statutes 
formed  the  basis  and  reason  for  the  existence 
of  the  nation. 

The  basis  and  reason  for  the  exlsrtence  of 
our  Nation  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  contains  the  laws  governing  the 
conduct  of  the  people  of  our  country.  This 
being  Constitution  Week  It  Is  fitting  to  ask 
oxirselvea.  "What  doee  the  law  of  our  Nation 
depend  upon?" 

To  answer  this  difficult  question,  It  Is 
neceeaary  to  discuss  some  of  the  Important 
obligations  placed  upon  the  citizen  by  the 
Oonstltutlon.  In  order  to  govern,  the  Con- 
stitution established  a  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branch  In  the  Government  and  pro- 
vided that  these  offices  be  filled  by  citizens 
through  popular  election. 

This  places  an  obligation  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  vote  at  all  primary  and  general 
elections,  to  be  Informed  as  to  the  ability 
and  honeerty  of  the  candidates,  to  be  Inter- 
ested In  legislation,  and  above  all  to  actively 
support  the  pcirty  of  their  choice. 

The  10th  amendment  states  that,  "powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively, 
or  to  the  people." 

There  are  over  3,000  coiuitles  In  the  United 
States.  Eeuch  one  has  Its  own  governmental 
system  which  provides  laws,  courts  of  Justice, 
and  administration  for  local  affairs,  among 
which  are  police  and  fire  protection,  educa- 
tion, health,  welfare,  and  other  forms  of  local 
service. 

Towns  and  cities  are  other  fonns  of  local 
government  which  function  in  much  the 
same  manner  and  for  the  same  purpose  as 
county  governments. 

In  recent  years  the  po^'ers  of  the  States 
and  local  governments  have  been  accumulat- 
ing In  the  Federal  Government.  In  order  to 
enforce  the  10th  amendment  and  preserve 
the  powers  of  our  local  governments,  each 
of  us  has  the  obligation  to  promote  calm. 
clecLT  thinking  In  all  local  problems  of  race, 
religion,  and  economics,  and  then  take  posi- 
tive action  on  the  local  level. 

If  we  fall  to  do  so.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment win  be  required  to  assiune  more  and 
more  of  the  pwwers  reserved  to  the  States 
or  to  the  people  by  the  Constitution. 

In  addition  to  these  obligations,  the  Con- 
stitution provides  for  equal  and  exact  Justice 
to  all  men  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion, 
religious  or  political;  freedom  of  religion; 
freedom  of  the  press;  the  right  of  peaceable 
assembly;  freedom  of  person  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  habeas  corpus;  and  trial  by 
Juries  impartially  selected. 

These  are  mandates  to  our  people  to  pro- 
mote Justice  and  falrplay  among  our  fellow 
men,  of  whatever  walk  of  life;  the  personal 
obligations  to  see  that  none  of  these  rights 
are  denied  a  fellow  American  is  obvious. 

And  finally,  we  all  have  the  obligation  of 
obeying  the  law  of  the  land  and  defending 
that  law  and  this  country  If  the  need  arises. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  "To  fight  for  one's 
country  when  its  life  Is  threatened  by  vio- 
lence Is  noble  and  heroic:  to  stand  up  for 
It  In  p>eace  time  is  a  virtue  quite  as  neces- 
sary. And  unless  there  be  auch  virtue  In 
citizenship,  our  traditions  will  be  forgotten, 
our  Ideals  neglected,  and  our  Institutions  will 
criunble." 

The  conversation  described  in  the  opening 
of  this  editorial  took  place  almost  2.000  years 
ago.  Jestis  advised  that  the  law  of  His  na- 
tion depended  prUnarlly   upon   the  people's 


duties  and  obligations  to  their  God  and  thelr 
nelghbors. 

If  we  ask  ourselves  today  "What  does  the 
law  of  our  Nation  depend  upon?"  can  we  not 
give  this  answer:  "We  must  perform  our 
duties  and  obligations  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  In  no  way  hinder  or  deny  the  right 
of  our  neighbor  to  perform  these  same  duties 
and  obligations."  In  substance.  Is  this  not 
the  same  answer  Jesus  gave  to  the  lawyer 
centuries  ago? 


CoD^essman  Abele  Report*  to  the  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  ABELE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1964 

Mr.  ABELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
including  a  copy  of  my  latest  report  to 
the  people  of  the  10th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio.  This  report  deals  with 
the  problem  of  reapportionment  that  is 
facing  most  of  our  State  legLslatures. 
This  is  a  problem  of  deep  concern  for 
every  thinking  American: 
Report 

On  June  15  this  year  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  decision  that  shocked  all 
thinking  Americans.  By  a  6-to-3  decision 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  both  houses 
of  a  State  legislature  must  be  apportioned  on 
the  basis  of  population  alone.  This  decl.slon 
struck  against  the  very  heart  of  our  Ameri- 
can system  of  government.  TradltlonftUy  and 
historically,  the  States  have  had  the  right  to 
determine  for  themselves  the  manner  In 
which  their  legislators  were  elected.  This 
decision,  if  allowed  to  stand  unchallenged, 
would  change  the  whole  concept  of  our 
American  form  of  government.  The  tradi- 
tion of  a  two-house  or  bicameral  legislature 
is  older  than  the  Constitution  Itself.  Most 
of  the  colonies,  before  becoming  Stjites.  had 
bicameral  legislatures.  Indeed,  the  Consti- 
tution Itself  specifically  provides  that  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  composed  of  two  Houses.  All  but 
1  of  our  50  States  have  two-house  legisla- 
tures. Traditionally,  one  of  the  houses  of 
the  legislatures  Is  composed  on  a  basis  other 
than  population. 

The  Supreme  Court  denies  the  States  the 
right  to  determine  the  manner  in  which  they 
ojc  to  be  represented.  It  does.  In  effect,  do 
away  with  the  tradition  of  a  two-house  legis- 
lature. More  specifically.  It  would  deny  the 
rights  of  the  {M?ople  of  southeastern  Ohio  to 
adequate  representation  In  the  general  as- 
sembly. In  this  country,  we  have  always 
concerned  ourselves  with  the  problem  of  ma- 
jority rule  and  minority  rights.  The  major- 
ity of  the  people  should  have  the  right  to  rule, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  of  the 
minority. 

In  Ohio  we  have  worked  out  an  eqtiltable 
solution  to  the  problem  of  representation. 
The  State  senatorial  districts  are  alined 
on  the  basis  of  population  and  members  of 
the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives  are  ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  population  with 
the  provision  that  each  county  Is  entitled 
to  elect  one  representative  regardless  of  Its 
size.  Under  this  system  each  county  In  the 
10th  Congressional  District  has  1  repre- 
sentative, while  Cuyahoga  County  has  17. 
This  Insures  that  all  the  counties  have  an 
Independent  voice  In  the  affairs  of  state  and 
that  their  best  interests  are  represented. 
The  people  of  Ohio  have  the  right  to  decide 
for  themselves  the  manner  In  which  they 
wish  to  be  represented. 

The  effect  at  this  decision  would  be  to  turn 
control  of  the  State  legislature  over   to  the 


eight  moat  [topulous  oountlea  In  the  BtaU. 
This  would  mean  Uiat  prognuns  which  la. 
volve  the  whole  State,  and  your  tax  doUara 
could  be  dictated  by  representatives  tna 
these  eight  metropolitan  areas.  Too  often, 
our  section  of  the  State  has  been  ne^ected 
In  vital  areas  such  as  roads,  buildlngi,  um 
schools.  We  would  be  like  beggars  Mtlng 
the  crumbs  off  the  legislative  tables. 

What  Is  being  done  about  this  decision? 

I,  along  with  other  Members  of  Congress, 
have  proposed  a  constitutional  amendment 
that  would  guarantee  the  rights  of  the  Stste 
to  apportion  one  house  of  their  legislature 
on  a  basis  other  than  population.  However, 
the  amendment  procedure  Is  a  time-consum- 
ing process  and  would  require  ratification  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States  before  It  becomes 
the  law  of  the  land.  Meanwhile  the  courts 
are  acting  to  enforce  their  recent  decision. 

Some  means  of  buying  time  Is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  disruption  of  governments. 
For  this  reason,  I  Introduced  a  bill  which 
would  take  Jurisdiction  away  from  the  Fed- 
eral courts  in  matters  regarding  reapportion- 
ment. A  bill  similar  to  the  one  that  I  In- 
troduced was  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  bill,  if  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  signed  by  the  President,  would  give  the 
States  time  to  put  their  own  houses  In  order, 
while  awaiting  the  ratification  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

What  we  have  seen  here  Is  another  example 
of  the  courts  overstepping  their  bounds  and 
legislating  by  Judicial  decree.  The  Congress 
has  the  right  to  limit  Judicial  authority  as 
given  the  Congress  by  the  Constitution.  Con- 
gress must  exercise  this  power  to  preserve 
our  traditional  freedoms. 

I  would  suggest  thA  every  citizen  in  the 
10th  District  of  Ohio  who  wishes  to  keep 
our  present  form  of  representation  write  their 
US   Senators  or  any  Senator  they  may  know. 
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EoToy  to  Contrest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEO  W.  O'BRIEN 

or   NEW    TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30.  1964 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  several  weeks  I  have  been 
endeavoring  to  formulate  In  my  mind  a 
fitting  tribute  to  Dr.  Antonio  Fern6s- 
IsERN,  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico. 

All  of  us  here  are  aware  of  his  gentle 
characteristics  and  his  complete  devo- 
tion to  his  beloved  Puerto  Rico. 

An  editorial  In  the  Washington  Post 
this  week  contains  what  I  want  to  say 
about  this  distinguished  gentleman.  I 
offer  It  for  the  Record  : 

Envot  to  Congress 

For  18  years,  an  unpretentious  and  likable 
physician  has  been  the  voice  of  Puerto  Rico 
In  the  U.S.  Congress.  It  Is  true  that  Puerto 
Rico's  Resident  Commissioner.  Dr.  Antonio 
Pern6s-Iskrn,  has  earned  no  gaudy  celebrity 
In  that  time.  His  methods  have  been  those 
of  quiet  persuasion,  and  he  has  eschewed 
hucksterlsm  and  humbug.  But  his  record 
Is  Impressive,  he  has  an  enviable  reputation 
for  sincerity  and  fairness,  and  as  he  prepares 
to  return  to  Puerto  Rico,  he  deserves  a  warm 
"well  done." 

When  Dr.  FernAs-Isern  arrived  In  1&46. 
his  own  {>ost  was  appointive  and  his  coun- 
try bore  the  melancholy  reputation  of  being 
"the  stricken  land."  Since, then,  the  Uland's 
wealth  has  tripled,  hope  has  supplanted  de- 
spair, and  Puerto  Rico  has  become  a  self- 


governing  Commonwealth  within  the  Amerl- 
Lui  Union.  The  Resident  Commissioner,  It 
^uld  be  added,  ha»  been  an  elective  office 

itoce  IMS. 

ThU  quiet  nonvoting  delegate  to  Congreas 
hM  played  a  key  role  in  framing  the  leglsla- 
Uon  that  ha«  altered  the  Island's  destiny. 
Now  he  is  retiimlng  to  run  for  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  senate  (along  with  his  retiring  chief, 
Oov  Luis  Mufioz-Marin) ,  where  his  ex- 
perience may  further  benefit  the  Uland.  His 
Ukely  successor,  the  nominee  of  the  dominant 
Popular  DemocraUc  Party,  is  Santiago 
Polanco  Abreu.  speaker  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
House.  But  before  the  guard  changes,  a 
group  of  friends  of  Puerto  Rico  wUl  gather 
on  Saturday  to  express  their  affection  and 
respect  for  Dr.  Fekn68-Isern  He  has  surely 
earned  both. 

The  Foarth  AniuTersary  of  Mali 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday ,  October  1.  1964 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  the  Republic  of  Mall  cele- 
brated the  fourth  anniversary  of  her  In- 
deF>endence.  I  wish  to  commemorate 
this  occasion  at  this  time,  by  extending 
our  warm  felicitations  to  His  Excellency 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Mali, 
Modibo  Kelta. 

Four  years  ago,  President  Keita  pro- 
claimed the  Republic  of  Mali.  He  thus 
closed  another  chapter  In  the  evolution 
of  his  country  from  the  French  colony  of 
Soudan  to  an  Independent  and  progres- 
sive African  state  which  is  trying  to 
transform  itself  Into  a  modern  nation. 
Envisioning  a  greater  West  African  na- 
tion, two  former  West  African  French 
territories,  Senegal  and  Soudan,  united 
in  the  Federation  of  Mail.  They  chose 
for  their  union  the  name  of  the  great 
empire  that  had  once  spread  over  much 
of  the  area.  Internal  difficulties  soon 
rent  the  Federation  and  Senegal  broke 
away  in  August  1960. 

Left  alone,  the  Soudanese  or  Malians 
as  they  were  now  called,  did  not  turn 
back,  but  Instead  strove  to  live  up  to 
the  name  of  "Mali,"  which  means  hip- 
popotamus in  one  of  their  languages  and 
signifies  strength.  They  sought  to 
mobilize  the  country's  resources  in  order 
to  build  a  modem,  viable  state  which 
would  not  have  to  rely  on  other  countries 
for  its  existence. 

To  map  its  progress,  the  Malian  Gov- 
ernment instituted  an  ambitious  5-year 
plan  which  takes  into  account  the  fact 
that  Mall  is  a  landlocked  country  and 
that  the  coimtry's  economy  does  and  will 
rest  for  swnetime  on  farming,  livestock, 
and  Ashing. 

Mali  is  fortunate  in  possessing  an  ag- 
ricultural base  which  can  provide  revenue 
for  development.  Attention  is  being  psiid 
to  this  sector  of  the  nation's  life  and  to 
the  construction  of  industrial  plants 
which  will  process  Mall's  agrlctUtural 
products — meat,  cotton,  peanuts,  vege- 
tables, and  fruits — and  thus  save  or  pro- 
vide badly  needed  foreign  exchange. 
The  Oovernment  has  also  tackled  the 
problem  of  transportation  in  order  to 


facilitate  the  movonent  of  goods  within 
Mali  itself  and  to  its  neighbors  whose 
ports  handle  Mali's  produce. 

While  it  is  using  all  internal  resources 
that  It  can  muster,  the  Malian  Oovern- 
ment realizes  that  It  will  have  to  rely  In 
part  on  outside  financial  and  technical 
assistance  for  some  time  to  come.  In 
line  with  its  neutralist  posture,  Mali  has 
accepted  aid  from  a  variety  of  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States. 
France,  who  remains  its  largest  trading 
partner,  also  provides  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  technicians.  However,  the  final 
goal  Is  self-sufficiency  and  already  many 
talented  Malians  have  taken  over  posi- 
tions formerly  held  by  outsiders. 

On  this  fourth  anniversary  of  its  proc- 
lamation as  a  Republic,  I  salute  Mali  on 
the  serious  efforts  which  it  has  made  to- 
ward its  development  and  I  commend  the 
earnest  dedication  of  the  many  young 
Malians  who  are  working  hard  for  the 
betterment  of  'their  fellow  citizens. 
Their  endeavors  are  enabling  Mali  to 
live  up  to  what  its  name  means — 
strength. 


You  Know  He's  Rifht 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  W.  RICH 


or  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1964 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  on 
September  29. 1964: 

You  Know  He's  Right 
In  the  decade  since  he  entered  public  life. 
Barrt   M.   GOLDWA-rrai   has   been   telling   the 
American  people  things  that  many  of  them 
have  not  enjoyed  hearing. 

For  he  has  not  seen  politics  as  the  art  of 
misleading  the  American  people,  or  as  the 
trick  of  using  the  people's  money  to  buy  the 
people's  votes,  or  as  the  science  of  manipu- 
lating public  Images. 

He  has  seen  politics  Instead  as  a  means  of 
creating  an  environment  In  which  man  can 
grow. 

Almost  alone  among  the  political  figures 
of  our  time,  he  has  had  the  audacity  to  sug- 
gest that  man  has  the  capacity  for  growth, 
that  man  has  a  mind  and  a  spirit  and  a 
heart  as  well  as  a  stomach. 

This  has  represented  a  notable  departure 
from  the  cynical  diet  to  which  the  American 
voter  has  become  accustomed. 

For  Senator  GoLDWATni  does  not  ask  the 
American  people  to  barter  away  one  after 
another  of  their  liberties  in  exchange  fM- 
what  the  politicians  are  wont  to  call  "secu- 
rity." He  thinks — and  so,  once,  did  all  Amer- 
icans— ^that  man  has  a  higher  purpose  than 
to  retire  to  a  future  of  Federal  handouts. 
He  thinks — and  so,  once,  did  all  Americans — 
that  the  American  Revolution  produced  some 
ideals  and  principles  that  deserved  sharing 
by  men  everywhere. 

But  America,  we  fear,  has  been  seduced  by 
a  phUoeophy  that  is  gradually  hacking  away 
at  the  tree  of  liberty.  The  practitioners  of 
this  phUooophy  long  ago  loet  faith  in  the 
people  and  In  the  people's  wisdom.  Hence, 
they  have  appointed  themselves  to  determine 
what  th«  people  need  and  what  they  must 
have.    And  in  the  procaes,  they  have,  little 


by   little,    year    by   year,    reworked   the  very 
fabric  of  Am«-lca. 

They  began  by  "helping"  the  farmer.  And 
now  the  farmer  can  no  longer  raise  what  he 
pleases.  Indeed,  he  must  even  support  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  sends  planes 
over  his  property  to  see  what  he  plants. 

They  began  by  "helping"  the  WOTker.  And 
now  the  worklngman  finds  himself  being 
spoken  for  on  a  wide  variety  of  social  Issues 
by  a  8elf-i>erpetuatlng  clique  of  labor  poli- 
ticians who  have  forgotten  what  a  dinner 
pall  looks  like. 

They  began  by  "helping"  the  businessman. 
And  now  the  businessman  must  prostitute 
himself  for  Government  contracts  and  the 
forlorn  hope  of  Immunity  from  bureaucratic 
harassment. 

They  began  by  "helping"  the  aged.  And 
now  the  retiree  finds  himself  penalized  if  he 
earns  enough  to  buy  himself  a  good  cigar. 

They  began  by  "helping"  the  restive  down- 
trodden. And  now  the  streets  of  our  cities 
have  become  veritable  Jungles. 

Is  this  the  America  we  inherited? 
Is  this  the  America  we  want  to  bequeath 
to  our  grandchildren?  , 

For  daring  even  to  ask  these  questions, 
Barby  Goldwatek  has  become  the  most  slan- 
dered man  In  American  politloal  history. 
Arrayed  against  him  Is  the  whole  propa- 
ganda apparatus  of  the  Federal  Government, 
to  say  nothing  of  Its  allies  In  the  "UbCTal" 
establishment. 

He  Is  portrayed  as  a  poisoner  of  chUdren, 
as  a  creature  of  the  night  riders,  as  a  pawn 
of  the  militarists  and  the  warmongers. 

To  see  the  vlclousness  of  the  vUlflcatlon 
heaped  upon  him  Is  to  begin  to  understand 
the  desperation  with  which  his  enemies  are 
trying  to  cling  to  the  perverted  political  or- 
der they  have  been  foisting  upon  America. 
Their  purpose  is  to  do  considerably  more 
than  defeat  him  at  the  polls:  they  seek  lit- 
erally to  crush  him  lest  any  other  muster  the 
courage  to  ask  them  to  account  for  thelr 
sordld  works. 

The  real  issues  of  1964  are  far  simpler 
than  the  defenders  of  entrenched  statlsm 
would  have  us  believe. 

The  issues  boll  down  to  whether  It  is  the 
destiny  of  the  American  people  to  become 
the  servants  of  a  leviathan  state  at  home 
and  to  cower  before  totalitarian  aggressors 
abroad. 

Barrt  Goldwatxs  says  It  is  not.  And  In 
your  heart,  you  know  he's  right. 

This  Is  why  we  beUeve  1964  to  present  one 
of  the  great  opptMi^unltlee  In  America's  po- 
litical history.  This  is  why  we  believe  Sen- 
ator GoiJ>WATEa's  election  to  the  Presidency 
to  be  the  most  urgent  task  to  which  the 
American   people  can  devote  themselves. 


Walking  on  Eggs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 
Walking  on  Eggs 

We    live    In    a    strange    time    Indeed 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  economic  situation 
in  various  of  its  complexities. 

We  have  had  an  lnc<»ne  tax  reduction, 
designed  to  spur  spending  and  Investment. 
With  It,  we  have  had  more  creeping  Infla- 
tion along  with  an  increase  in  the  social 
security  tax.     These  have  largtiy  (rflset  the 
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galiu  from  the  tax  cut  for  mllllona  of  peo- 
ple. 

Much  of  the  economy  U  booming.  Yet  re- 
ports from  Waahlngfton  tell  ua  that  plans 
are  now  being  laid  to  cope  with  a  possible 
downturn.  And  In  many  quarters  there  Is 
a  very  real  fear  that  more  Inflation,  and  on 
a  bigger  scale,  may  be  In  the  ofllng. 

In  other  words,  we  are,  so  to  speak,  walk- 
ing on  eggs.  A  prime  duty  of  the  next  ad- 
ministration. Democrat  or  Republican,  will 
be  to  put  Its  house  In  order,  to  make  a  real 
effort  to  cut  the  cost  of  Government  and 
to  protect  what  Is  left  of  the  dollar's  pur- 
chasing power.  ^ 


Open  Poll  Shows  Goldwater  Ahead  With 
Farmers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1.  1964 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  here- 
with attach  a  poll  which  was  taken  at 
the  Farm  Progress  Show  a  few  miles 
north  of  Lafayette.  Ind..  the  home  of 
Purdue  University.  The  Farm  Progress 
Show  la  sponsored  annually  by  Prairie 
Parmer.  Fletcher,  Wessel  &  Enright. 
Inc..  an  advertising  agency  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  took  this  tabulation.  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  be  interested  in  the  results  of  this 
poll  which  was  not  taken  in  secret — but 
was  open  to  public  inspection.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  from  the  E>anville  (111.)  Com- 
mercial News  of  September  27,  1964: 

PoLL3     Show     Goldwater     Popular     With 
Farmers 

Barrt  Goldwater  emerged  as  the  farmers' 
choice  for  President  during  a  sample  ballot 
taken  this  week  at  the  Farm  Progress  Show 
at  Brookston.  Ind..  a  few  miles  north  of 
Lafayette. 

Of  the  1,068  ballots  cast,  57  6  percent  Indi- 
cated that  the  farmers  casting  them  believed 
"Goldwater  would  make  the  beat  President," 
while  42.4  percent  preferred  Johnson.  This 
sampling  came  from  an  estimated  attend- 
ance of  200.000.  mainly  from  Indiana.  Illi- 
nois and  Iowa. 

The  voting  machines  also  proposed  a  list 
of  10  questions  with  reference  to  agricul- 
ture. Voters  could  agree  very  strongly,  agree 
a  little,  disagree  very  strongly  or  disagree  a 
little. 

Typical  of  the  type  of  questions  asked 
were  the  following: 

"Most  farmers  need  government  controls 
and  subsidies  to  survive."  There  was  dls- 
asnreement  of  63.4  percent  with  this  question, 
while  86. 6  percent  Indicated  they  believed 
the  statement  true.  Disagreeing  strongly 
were  52  percent,  mildly  11.4  percent;  agreeing 
strongly,  22  4   percent:    mildly,    14  2   percent. 

"Cooperatives  are  unfairly  criticized  by 
tcommerclal  competition."  Agreeing  were 
74.2  percent,  34.2  percent  strongly,  30  per- 
cent mildly;  disagreeing  were  35  8  percent. 
16.5  percent  strongly  and  19  3  percent  mildly. 

"To  obtain  fair  prices  for  their  commodi- 
ties, farmers  need  bargaining  organization." 
In  answer,  68.6  percent  agreed,  457  percent 
strongly,  22.9  percent  mildly;  disagreeing 
was  31.4  percent.  10.3  percent  strongly.  21.1 
mildly. 

In  the  choice  for  Goldwater  or  Johnson,  it 
was  minted  out  by  the  sponsors  of  the  vot- 
ing that  88.6  percent  of  those  voting  were 
strongly  In  favor  fo  tbelr  choice,  while  only 
11.4  were  mildly  favorable. 


SponBorlng  the  sampling  was  Fletcher, 
Wesael.  and  Enright,  Inc..  an  agricultural 
advertising  concern  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Two 
voting  machines  were  In  operatloxi  during 
the  3-day  show. 

The  Farm  Progress  Show  U  sponsored  an- 
nually by  PraUie  Farmer.  The  first  such  ex- 
hibition In  the  12-year  series  was  In  1952 
on  the  farm  of  the  late  Earl  Bass,  near  Arm- 
strong. 


Foreign  Ecooomic  Policy:  The  Herter 
Lecture  Series 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1.  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
88th  Congress,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
initiating  the  Christian  Herter  Lecture 
Series  at  Tufts  University.  I  placed  this 
speech  in  the  Record  on  January  20, 
1963,  page  A221.  Because  of  the  Interest 
that  has  been  sho^ii  by  my  colleagues 
in  the  matters  which  Tdiscu-sscd  therein, 
and  the  pertinency  it  has  to  the  present 
GATT  trade  negotiations.  I  want  to 
place  the  matter  in  the  Record  again. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
material  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Foreign  Economic  Policy 
(Remarks     of     the     Honorable     Thomas  B. 
Curtis,  Republican,  Second   Missouri  Dis- 
trict, at  the  Herter  Lecture,  TufU  Univer- 
sity, Boston,  Mass.,  Monday,  Jan.  7,  1963) 
It   Is    a   privilege    to   be   a   participant    In 
the  Christian  Herter  lecture  series  established 
at   this   great   university.      It    Is   appropriate 
that  I  should  discuss  foreign  trade  on   this 
occasion  as  Christian  Herter,  the  first  Chief 
Trade  Negotiator  of  the  United  States,  pilots 
this    Nation    on    a    new    and    an    uncharted 
course  In  the  altered  archipelago  of  foreign 
trade. 

I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  take  note 
of  the  appearance  of  Walter  Hallsteln,  the 
President  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, here  at  Tufts  In  April  of  1962.  to 
lecture  on  the  dramatic  economic  develop- 
ments occurring  In  Western  Europe  In  the  5 
years  since  the  Rome  Treaty  was  signed. 
This  massive  emergence  Is  one  of  the  major 
reasons  that  old  charts  and  old  courses  must 
be  abandoned  and  new  ones  charted. 

The  most  Important  provision  of  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trades  Act  of  1962  (Trade  Expansion 
Act)  was  the  creation  of  the  position  of  Chief 
Trade  Negotiator  requiring  Presidential  ap- 
pointment and  Senate  confirmation,  carry- 
ing with  it  the  rank  of  Ambassador  Pleni- 
potentiary, and  Investing  In  It  the  basic 
powers  of  negotiating  our  trade  treaties, 
and  chairing  the  newly  designed  Intercabl- 
net  Trade  Policy  Committee. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  for  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  provision.  First,  it  raised  the 
stature  of  trade  negotiating  throughout  the 
world.  Other  countries  sent  their  trade  ne- 
gotiating teams  to  Geneva  headed  by  t^p 
Cabinet  officers  or  other  top  governmental 
official.  The  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  frequently  and  usually  sent  a  team 
headed  or  directed  by  a  top  civil  service 
employee,  a  highly  competent  person  with 
highly  competent  people  to  assist  him.  but 
one  with  no  stature  of  his  own.  His  deci- 
sions were  subject  to  telephone  approvals 
sought  from  other  faceless  ofBdals  back  In 
Washington.  DC.  Now  this  has  been 
change<i.     The  decisions  now  will   be  mads 


on  ths  spot  backed  by  the  authority  kud 
integrity  of  one  of  the  highest  offlclali  in 
our  Government,  one  who  Is  directly  reepoQ. 
slble  to  the  President. 

Second,  it  raises  the  stature  of  trade  n^o> 
tlatlng  In  the  United  States.  PersoiuUly,  I 
favored  the  creation  of  a  new  Departtaust 
of  Foreign  Economics  headed  by  a  Cabtnet 
officer  who  would  be  the  Chief  Trade  Negotia- 
tor, and  who  would  draw  together  In  oa» 
place  all  the  various  Important  points  when 
foreign  economics  Impinge  upon  our  domes- 
tic economics.  As  It  is.  the  contact  points  ot 
foreign  economic  forces  are  spread  In  an  un- 
coordinated  fashion  throughout  our  Pedertl 
departments,  bureaus,  and  agencies. 

I  believe  foreign  trade  or.  to  use  the 
broader  terms,  foreign  economics,  has  as- 
sumed such  great  importance  to  our  Nstloc. 
even  though  trade  Itself  amounts  to  less  than 
10  percent  of  our  gross  national  product, 
that  we  could  not  possibly  deal  with  the 
problems  It  creates  under  our  former  ad- 
ministrative setup. 

However.  I  believe  it  is  possible  for  the 
Chief  Trade  Negotiator  to  develop  the  powen 
that  are  entrusted  to  him  In  the  Trade  Bx- 
panslon  Act  of  1962  so  that  he  can  deal  with 
the  most  important  of  the  foreign  economic 
contact  points. 

The  powers  that  go  with  preparing  for 
trade  negotiating  are  vested  In  this  newly 
created  office.  The  powers  of  conducting  the 
negotiations  of  course  are  vested  here.  Fur- 
thermore. If  the  concept  of  the  Intercablnet 
Trade  Policy  Committee  that  some  of  u«  had, 
and  tried  to  spell  out  In  the  committee  tv- 
port  and  during  the  congressional  debate,  ii 
carried  out.  the  compliance  with  the  ireatlei 
and  agreements  negotiated  will  be  supervised 
by  the  Chief  Trade  Negotiator.  Finally,  the 
Committee  ha,s  authority  to  develop  proce- 
dures for  receiving,  hearing,  evaluating  and 
recommending  remedial  action  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  allegations  of  unfair  trade  practices 
which  bear  on  foreign  trade  agreements,  even 
though  not  specifically  a  part  of  them. 

These  charges  of  unfair  trade  practlcse 
may  t>e  directed  against  foreign  or  domesUc 
businessmen.  I  hasten  to  point  out. 

At  this  point,  let  me  state  that  President 
Kennedy  by  appointing  a  former  US.  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  position  of  Chief  Trade 
Negotiator  has  captured  the  full  significance 
of  upgrading  the  place  foreign  trade  should 
hold  In  the  council  of  nations  and  In  the 
Unl^d  States.  Let  me  further  state  that  by 
appointing  a  person  with  the  wisdom,  experi- 
ence, imagination,  and  Integrity  thst 
Christian  Herter  possesses,  we  are  most  likely 
to  develop  the  governmental  machinery  the 
new  law  makes  f)osslble  for  dealing  with  the 
problems  presented  In  the  field  of  foreign 
economics. 

It  Is  In  these  areas  that  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  deserves  the  oft  applied 
cliche,  bold  and  Imaginative.  At  the  same 
time  I  make  this  point  I  want  to  make  the 
point  that  what  has  been  hailed  as  bold  and 
imaginative  In  the  TYade  Expansion  Act— 
the  granting  to  the  President  of  additional 
trading  material  to  further  reduce  tariff 
rates  and  eliminate  many  altogether — U 
shirking  and  sterotype.  This  is  no  more 
than  the  last  {xjsslble  move  remaining  that 
could  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Too  many 
people  have  forgotten  that  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Acts  were  mere  amendments  to  this 
basic  act  which  remains  on  the  books  today. 
By  starting  from  a  level  of  high  tariff  rstss, 
we  were  able  to  negotiate  downward  as  Con- 
gress Intermittently  gave  the  President  power 
to  do  so.  Incidentally,  the  original  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Act  and  most  of  those  that 
followed  permitted  the  President  to  negoti- 
ate upward  If  he  had  been  so  Inclined,  and 
so  does  the  present  law.  This  point  has  not 
been  overlooked  by  many  people  who  are 
unsympathetic  with  the  doctrine  of  tn« 
trade  and  may  have  a  great  slgnlficaaoe. 
Time  will  tell. 


What  our  trade  poUcy  will  be,  once  we 
b»ve  used  tHU  last  bit  of  tariff  trading  ma- 
terial the  President  now  has  U  one  of  the 
questions  not  yet  resolved. 

I  have  said  that  In  this  area  of  trading 
niaterlal  the  act  U  shirking,  not  bold.  I 
Justify  my  choice  of  words  for  the  following 
reason.  Today  tariffs  are  among  the  least 
of  the  trade  barriers  that  bamper  free  U^wie. 
Quotas,  licenses,  embargoes,  internal  excises, 
monetary  policies,  exchange  rates,  govern- 
mental subsidies  of  an  infinite  variety,  state 
trading.  Government  sponsored  or  unre- 
Btralned  cartels,  health  and  other  regulatory 
laws  perverted  to  embargoes  are  the  major 
barriers  In  International  trade  today.  The 
United  States  Is  an  oflendir  In  these  areas, 
slong  with  the  other  major  trading  nations, 
yet  nothing  meaningful  Is  said  ha  the  Trade 
Kxpansion  Act  about  these  trade  barriers. 
The  GATT,  which  seeks  to  eliminate  all  trade 
barriers,  remains  unmentloned  in  the  Trade 
Kxpansion  Act.  either  by  name  or  by  refer- 
ence  to  lU  principles. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  liberal  of 
lOl  trade  barriers  Is  the  much  abused  tariff 
which  is  now  belix^  abandoned  In  toto.  A 
tariff  at  least  U  a  law  for  all  to  read,  deter- 
mine, and  apply,  and  courts  have  been  set 
up  to  resolve  differences  of  Interpretations  in 
accordance  with  established  laws  and  pro- 
cedures. The  other  types  of  trade  barriers 
I  have  listed  almost  without  exception  re- 
quire administrative  determination  without 
established  laws,  procedures,  or  courts.  Who 
gets  a  quota,  and  how  much,  and  Into'  what 
ports  In  what  quantities  Is  the  subject  of 
administrative  negotiation.  This  U  govern- 
ment by  men,  not  government  by  law.  In 
this  process  w»e  betides  the  little  operator 
and  fortune  blesses  the  operator  with  polit- 
ical connections  and  power. 

The    trade    adjustment    features    in    the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  deserve  no  such  acco- 
lade  as  bold   and   imaginative.     Redundant 
and  defensive  are  the  adjectives  that  come  to 
my  mind  to  describe  them.    The  adjustment 
features  for  the  unemployed  duplicate  the 
provisions  in  our   unemployment   Insurance 
laws,   our  Manpower  Training  Act.  and  our 
depressed  areas  legUIatlon.     These  new  pro- 
visions can  only  confuse  and  damage  estab- 
lished  programs  and   do   little   or   no   good. 
The  adjustment  features  which  relate  to  em- 
ployers  are   unnecessary   for   large   corpora- 
tions which  can  adjust  their  line  of  prod- 
ucts and  services  within  their  own  structiire, 
and  duplicate  for  smaller  businesses  the  loan 
provisions  of  the  Small  Business  Act.    I  used 
the  adjective  "defensive"  because  these  pro- 
visions were  placed  In  the  law  as  a  defense 
mechanism     against    those    who    had    been 
claiming  for  years  that  foreign  competition 
damaged  their  business  or  their  Jobs.     The 
same  reasoning  could  be  applied  to  any  form 
of    competition.      The    proponents    of    this 
defense  mechanism   fell  back  on  the  thesis 
that  this  economic  damage  results  from  the 
governmental  action  In  reducing  tariff  rates 
and.  therefore,  the  Government  should  com- 
pensate.     The   same   reasoning    should    then 
apply  when  Government  moves  its  contracts 
from  certain  businesses  in  one  area  to  busi- 
nesses In  other  areas,  or  when  Government 
takes  any  action  which  has  an  Impact  upon 
the   marketplace.     This  would   be  quite  an 
undertaking  for  a  govornment  with  an  an- 
nuiU  expenditure  of  HOO  billion. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  make  an  ob- 
servation that  I  have  been  making  for  the 
past  few  years.  I  am  convinced  tbat  most 
of  our  people  who  think  they  want  protec- 
tion reaUy  want  fairness  In  trading — not  pro- 
tection, not  an  advantage,  and  definitely  not 
a  handout.  I  hare  lUtened  for  years  to  the 
testimony  of  businessmen,  labor,  and  farm 
groups  who  have  appeared  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Oocnmlttee  in  opposing  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Act  extension.  I  have  dug  into 
what  seemed  to  be  bothering  them.  Most  of 
their  troubles  arise  from  lack  of  fairness  or 
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reciprocity  in  trade  matters  on  the  part  of 
their  foreign  oompotltarB,  from  a  State  sul>- 
sldy  to  their  competitor,  or  an  embargo,  or  a 
quota  system,  or  an  unhealtliy  wage  scale — 
unhealthy  to  tbe  overaU  eooncHny  of  the 
country  which  permitted  It. 

I  recall  a  statement  from  one  of  our  ex- 
porters to  VeneJBuela.  He  said  his  company 
was  unable  to  ootnpete  with  the  Western 
German  companies  in  that  market  because 
the  German  companies  could  offer  more 
liberal  credit  terms  financed  by  the  German 
Government.  I  posed  this  case  to  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Hodges  during  the  public  hear- 
ings on  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  last  year. 
Ttie  Secretary's  response  worried  me.  He 
said.  'Well,  we  will  look  Into  that  and  per- 
haps we  (meaning  some  governmental 
agency)  can  enable  the  VS.  companies  to 
match  this  liberal  credit  extension."  My  ex- 
pressed thought  WM.  If  we  really  are  talking 
about  freeing  up  trade,  why  not  negotiate 
with  the  German  Government  to  quit  sub- 
sidizing their  businesses?  Don't  compound 
the  error  by  subsidizing  ours. 

Another  matter  coming  out  of  the   hear- 
ings comes  to  my  mind  which  Illustrates  the 
point  In  a  somewhat  different  way.     The  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  pointed  with  some  pride 
to  the  fact  that  Government  loans  had  been 
extended  to  some  of  our  west  coast  fishermen 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  forced  out  of 
business   by    the   Japanese.     The   point  was 
that    our    fishing    boats    were    obsolete    and 
needed  renovation.     I  asked  why   the  tariff 
on  fish  was  not  increased.  If  there  was  to  be 
protection.     In  that  way   the  most  efficient 
of  our  fishermen  would  do  the  renovation. 
By  a  subsidy,  the  fishermen  who  were  most 
efficient  In  presenting  their  case  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  for  the  guaranteed 
loan,    not    necessarily    the    loest    fishermen, 
would  do  the  renovation.     Either  way,  how- 
ever, we  were  not  freeing  up  trade  and  by  the 
subsidy  method  we  might  even  be  keeping 
an  inefficient  operation  alive  which  would  be 
coming  back  for  more  subsidy.     As  a  not  too 
Irrelevant   side  point,  there   was  testimony 
to  the  effect  that  It  was  not  the  efficiency  of 
the  Japanese  fishing  boats  as  much  as  It  was 
the  noncompliance  by  the  Japanese  with  the 
international  fishing  agreements  set  up  for 
conservation  purposes  which  kept  our  fisher- 
men from  competing. 

U  thU  latter  point  turned  out  to  be  true, 
the  gravamen  of  our  fishermen's  case  was  not 
protection  of  an  American  Industry,  but 
rather.  Insistence  on  the  mutual  observance 
of  good  conservation  laws.  By  protecting  in- 
stead of  Insisting  that  a  violation  cease,  we 
compounded  the  error  and  Impeded  the  ex- 
pansion of  trade. 

I  want  to  express  one  other  specific  point 
of  concern  I  have  about  our  foreign  trade 
policy.  Section  203  of  the  Agriculture  Act 
which  authorizes  the  President  to  enter  Into 
International  cartel  agreements  In  respect  to 
agricultural  products  and  products  manu- 
factured therefrom  with  other  nations  was 
not  only  not  repealed  by  the  Congress,  but 
at  the  request  of  the  administration.  Its  au- 
thority was  broadened  to  provide  that  these 
agreements  would  be  made  binding  on  na- 
tions not  party  to  the  International  agree- 
ment. It  was  this  authority,  Incidentally, 
that  lay  at  tbe  base  of  the  International  Tex- 
tile Agreement  entered  into  in  Geneva  in 
January  of  1962. 

I  asked  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges  how 
It  was  determined  how  much  textile,  of  what 
varieties,  from  what  companies,  from  what 
countries  were  to  come  Into  what  U.S.  ports. 
He  replied  straight  facedly  that  they  were 
going  to  use  the  1960  census  figures.  In 
other  words,  we  are  going  to  freeze  the  trade 
pattern  as  of  that  date.  How  expansive  and 
progressive  can  we  get?  I  know  of  nothing 
that  more  dramatically  drives  home  the 
point  I  seek  to  make  of  the  regresslveness, 
the  stifling  aspects  of  the  license -quota  type 
trade  barrier.  Is  this  what  we  are  coming 
to  once  we  have  nin  out  of  the  tariff-rate 


trading  material  set  up  in  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act?  This  Is  not  an  isolated  example 
of  our  use  of  quotas  and  licenaes  or  Interna- 
tional type  cartel  agreements.  The  Sugar 
Act  is  an  example.  Many  of  our  agrlc\iltural 
products  are  state  traded,  under  Public  Law 
480.  Indeed,  very  few  agricultural  products 
move  without  knocking  against  these  kinds 
of  trade  barriers  and  government  subsidies. 
Recently  we  have  been  utilizing  the  quote 
system  instead  of  tariffs  for  oU  Imports 

And  now  I  must  relate  another  Important 
piece    of    legislation    affecting    foreign    eco- 
nomics  which   was   passed   the    last    session 
of  Congress.     I  refer  to  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1962;  that  p&Tt  which  altered  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  American  enterprise  abroad.    It  has 
been  my  observation  that  we  cannot  separate 
trade  from  foreign  Investment  and  that  any- 
thing   that    deters    foreign    investment    will 
deter  trade.    I  think  this  Is  particularly  true 
In  face  of  the  development  of  the  European 
Common  Market.     Much  has  l>een  made  of 
the  efficiencies  the  EEC  countries  will  dertve 
from    manvifacturlng    for    a    mass    market. 
However,    these    are    efficiencies    that    they 
should  be  able  to  put  into  effect  without  too 
much  to  do.    However,  mass  manufacturing 
Is  based  upcKi   mass  distribution  and  mass 
servicing,  a  point  that  seems  to  escape  many 
economic  planners.    It  requires  the  economic 
Infrastructure    of    power,     communications, 
transportation,  and  education.     The  United 
States  Is  Just  about  the  only  society  that  has 
developed  the  techniques  erf  mass  distribu- 
tion and  mass  servicing.     For  this  reason  I 
have   suggested   that   the   greatest   opportu- 
nities   open   to   U.S.   enterprise   in    the   Eu- 
ropean  Common  Market  He  In  the  field  of 
distribution  and  servicing. 

If  some  question  this  point,  let  me  give 
Just  a  practical  Illustration  which  may 
drive  It  home.  I  have  a  friend  who  mass- 
produces  special  pallets  to  be  used  In  mass 
warehousing  where  turnover  Is  fast  and 
handling  must  be  made  as  efficient  as  pos- 
sible. There  is  no  market  in  Europe,  as  yet. 
for  his  product,  because  warehousing  has 
not  been  developed  to  this  point  and  prob- 
ably will  not  be  for  many  years. 

We  have  hswl  so  little  regard  for  the  dis- 
tributive and  servicing  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy, probably  as  a  result  of  whet  seems  to 
be  our  mesmerlzatlon  with  mass  production, 
that  we  really  have  been  unaware  of  what 
Is  going  on.  We  accept  packaging  as  rou- 
tine and  actually  curse  advertising  with 
an  unawareness  of  the  vital  economic  part 
they  both  play  In  obtaining  the  efficiencies 
that  can  be  had  In  a  mass  market.  Per- 
haps tljls  i>olnt  will  drive  the  point  hcMne; 
while  employment  has  been  steadily  declin- 
ing In  manufacturing  In  the  United  States. 
employment  In  the  service  and  distributive 
fields  has  continued  to  climb,  even  during 
our  post-World  War  n  recessions. 

Now,  to  get  back  to  the  point  I  sought 
to  make  about  foreign  Investment.  If  we 
are  going  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  In  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket in  the  service  and  distributive  fields, 
we  must  encourage,  not  discourage,  our  capi- 
tal to  move  there.  All  the  talk  about  our 
manufacturing  processes  moving  to  Europe 
is  largely  unanalytlcal.  What  movement 
there  has  been  is  largely  to  gain  the  effi- 
ciencies derived  from  having  a  crucial  p&rt 
of  the  manufacturing  process  nearer  to  the 
market  for  distributive  and  servicing  effi- 
ciencies. Actually  this  process  creates  more 
Jobs  In  the  United  States  than  It  displaces, 
not  lees.  However,  It  Is  true  the  Jobs  will 
be  shifted  out  of  manufacturing  Into  dis- 
tribution and  servicing,  but  they  will  be- 
come better  paying  and  requiring  less  brawn, 
but  a  little  m<»-e  brains. 

It  certainly  is  a  shortsighted  poUcy  which 
seeks  to  solve  a  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem through  dlBoouraglng  healthy  and  re- 
munerative private  Investment  going  abroad. 
This  Is  sacrificing  gain  over  the  long  haxil 
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for  a  very  temporary  short-term  benefit. 
One  of  the  strongeet  Itema  In  our  balance 
of  payments  la  the  Income  we  derive  from 
our  foreign  Investment.  And  yet  Govern- 
ment  policy  seeks  to  weaken  It. 

I  do  not  introduce  the  subject  to  argue  its 
merits  or  demerits.  I  brought  it  up  primar- 
ily to  emphasize  Its  Inseparable  relation  to 
our  trade  policy.  In  trade  we  talk  of  going 
one  way.  toward  expansion,  to  help  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  and  In  Investment  we 
talk  and  promote  contraction,  allegedly  for 
the  same  purpose.  This  Is  a  grave  Inconsis- 
tency. 

I  do  not  like  to  mention  the  relatively 
trivial  Items  the  administration  sponsored  In 
the  previous  Congress,  such  as  Increasing 
the  tariffs  on  the  most  person  to  person  of 
all  foreign  trade,  the  trade  between  our 
tourists  and  the  foreign  shopkeeper,  and 
cutting  back  on  military  perscitmel  purchas- 
ing abroad.  But  they  are  straws  In  the  wind 
which  reflect  the  way  the  trade  policy  really 
Is  blowing  These  two  pieces  of  legislation 
were  also  promoted  In  the  name  of  balance- 
of-payments  problems 

I  must  mention  a  major  administration 
policy  not  referred  to  the  Congress  but  set 
by  Executive  decree.  This  Is  the  buy-Amer- 
ican program,  adopted  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. This  policy  requires  purchases  of 
military  goods  to  be  made  In  the  United 
States  If  the  U.S.  price  Is  not  25  percent 
greater  than  the  foreign  price.  Already  this 
has  cost  the  Military  Establishment  over 
$100  million;  at  least,  that  Is  the  boast  of 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  administra- 
tion when  they  were  toting  up  the  effective 
Job  they  claimed  they  had  done  in  respect 
to  the  balance-of -payments  problem. 

While  the  administration  talks  freer  trade. 
every  policy  It  has  followed  to  date  Indicates 
It  Is  pursuing  a  course  of  more  restricted 
trade — all  in  the  name  of  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Prom  this  discussion  you  may  be  gaining 
the  Impression  that  I  am  the  greatest  free 
trader  since  Adam  Smith.  In  theory.  I  guess 
I  may  be.  but  In  practice  I  am  a  fair  trader 
which  puts  me  In  bad  with  the  so-called  pro- 
tectionists with  some  frequency.  I  happen 
to  believe  that  Increased  trade  depends  upon 
free  trade  and  free  trade  depends  upon  fair 
trade  The  points  at  Issue  revolve  around 
the  definition  of  fair  trade.  For  a  storter  I 
will  take  the  definitions  set  forth  in  the 
OATT  What  my  protectionist  friends  call 
protection  I  find,  on  analysis,  to  be  usually  a 
differential,  reflecting  some  subsidy  or  Im- 
pact of  a  trade  barrier  set  up  on  the  other 
side  by  the  competitor.  The  policy  I  would 
have  us  pursue  Is  to  remove  the  subsidy  or 
the  barrier,  which  is  the  Justification  for  the 
differential.  However,  if  a  differential  Is  to 
be  used,  I  would  recommend  that  the  most 
liberal  differential  possible  be  used;  this 
happens  to  be  also  the  most  flexible — It  is 
the  tariff.  I  wovUd  adopt  only  as  a 
iMt  recourse  the  other  differentials— those 
regressive  devices  of  licenses,  quotas  and  sub- 
sidies I  would  eschew  without  equivoca- 
tion health  and  other  regulatory  laws  used 
as  subterfuges  for  economic  differentials. 

I  would  oppose  any  differential  that  cre- 
ated a  preference,  that  Is,  any  differential 
which  went  beyond  the  economic  difference 
sought   to  be  measured   for  adjustment. 

I  think  our  foreign  economic  policy  should 
be  trade  wherever  possible,  not  aid;  when 
trade  is  not  possible,  then  loans  rather  than 
gr.mts,  where  loans  are  not  possible,  then 
know-how  rather  than  money;  and  when 
know-how  Is  not  iK>6Eible,  then  outright  gifts, 
rather  than  money  with  a  string  tied  to  It. 
When  we  get  to  money  with  strings  lied  to 
;t.  we  move  out  of  economics  into  diplo- 
macy which  Is  the  realm  of  the  State  De- 
partment. 

I  am  happy  that  foreign  economics  Is  be- 
ing taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  State  De- 
portment and  U  being  placed,   to  some  de- 


gree. In  the  h&nds  of  a  new.  Independent  and 
possibly  oo«quai  agency  headed  by  Mm  Chief 
Trade  Negotiator.  This  new  law  aervee  as 
the  authority  to  do  thU.  I  belleye  our  State 
Department  should  be  relieved  from  any  con- 
trol of  the  details  that  go  to  make  up  our 
economic  arm.  Just  as  they  have  no  control 
of  the  details  that  go  to  make  up  our  mili- 
tary arm.  Diplomacy  Ls  the  area  of  endeavor 
of  the  State  Department.  In  Implementing 
our  foreign  policy,  exercising  diplomacy  that 
Is.  we  must  be  able  to  utilize  the  strength  of 
either  and  both  arms,  military  and  economic. 
To  make  and  keep  them  as  strong  as  possible, 
they  must  be  under  the  direction  of  their 
specialists,  not  specialists  In  diplomacy  who 
sometimes  are  tempted,  like  Xerxes,  to  whip 
the  seas  when  the  laws  of  nature  fall  tn  re- 
spond to  their  pleas. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    .SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
iriK  editonal  from  the  Newberry  tS.C.' 
Observer,  is  timely  and  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  each  Member  of  Congress 
while  we  are  considering  legislation 
which,  if  adopted,  could  lead  to  social- 
ized medicine,  a  collapse  of  our  great 
social  security  system,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  superb  medical  standards: 

Pot-mcs  AND  Medical  Care 
It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  medical  care 
for  the  elderly  has  been  made  Into  a  parti- 
san political  issue  For— regardless  of  one's 
particular  views  on  this  matter,  or  the  party 
to  which  one  belongs — the  inevitable  result 
Is  to  distort  and  cloud  facts  and  to  air  claims 
and  charges  which  cannot  be  substantiated. 
For  one  thing,  it  is  said  that  an  appallingly 
high  percentage  of  people  past  65  are  com- 
pletely unable  to  pay  for  medical  care 
Tru.stworthy  surveys  have  disputed  this  As 
a  whole,  this  group  is  In  a  much  better  flnan- 
cltd  position  than  the  medicare  proponents 
will  admit. 

The  growth  and  worth  of  Blue  Cross  and 
other  voluntary  insurance  plans  have  been 
minimized  The  truth  Is  that  these  plans 
have  been  and  are  making  dramatic  progress 
Testimony  given  a  Senate  subcommittee  a 
short  time  ago  showed  that  the  percentage 
of  older  persons  with  voluntary  Insurance 
more  than  doubled  In  the  10-year.  1952  62 
period,  going  from  26  percent  to  54  percent 
to  60  percent  The  number  of  over-65  per- 
sons thus  covered  at  the  end  of  1962  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of   10  million 

No  one  opposes  help  for  the  needy,  and 
Federal -State  programs  to  achieve  this  are 
now  In  effect  They  can  and  should  be 
broadened  and  Improved,  and  that  ceruiinly 
can  be  done  without  the  socialistic— and  ex- 
tremely costly — medicare  approach 

The  work  of  the  medical  profession  In  this 
field  deserves  a  great  deal  more  recognition 
than  It  has  been  given.  Organized  medicine 
has  been  studying  and  working  on  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  It  for  years.  It  pledges 
that  no  one  shall  be  denied  care  because  of 
lack  of  funds  Doctors  everywhere  devote 
time  and  skill,  without  charge,  to  those 
who  are  too  po<jr  to  pay. 

Finally  nonsoclallzed  medicine  has  pro- 
vided this  country  with  standards  of  care 
which  :u-e  not  surpassed  anywhere  And  the 
way  to  iissure  still  higher  standards  Is  to 
maintain  the  system  which  has  made  that 
achievement  possible. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OF  CAO-iroawiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1964 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
my  final  roUcall  report  to  constituents 
on  the  representation  which  I  have  given 
them  in  the  88th  Congress.  Differing 
slightly  from  the  many  periodic  reports 
which  have  preceded  it.  a  greater  share 
of  its  contentvS  is  tabular  material  itemiz- 
ing my  voting  and'  attendance  record, 
rather  than  commentary  on  why  I  voted 
as  I  did.  This  shift  in  presentation  stems 
from  my  de-sire  to  provide  the  electorate 
with  niy  complete  voting  record— which 
necessitates  having  this  report  appear  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  the  final 
day  of  the  session — and  the  increasing 
number  of  roUcalls  as  the  House  pushed 
toward  adjournment. 

Nevertheless,  this  report  does  contain 
my  condensed  views  on  several  measures 
which  the  House  has  considered  since 
July  1.  They  include  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund,  free  medical  care  for 
owners  of  fishing  boats,  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act.  the  wilderness 
bill,  the  President's  recent  action,  against 
North  Vietnam,  antipoverty  legislation, 
increased  pensions  for  veterans,  and  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964. 

ROLLCALL  NO     187-  -LAND  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION  FUND 

Statistics  indicate  the  emergency  na- 
ture of  establishing  a  land  and  water 
conservation  fund,  a  proposal  which  I  am 
happy  to  note  had  overwhelming  ap- 
proval of  the  House  and  Senate.  Our 
population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
1.7  percent  annually.  Per  capita  real 
income  is  climbing  at  a  comparable  rate. 
People  are  finding  a  great  deal  more 
leisure  time  through  shorter  workweeks, 
longer  retirement,  and  longer  vacations. 
Attendance  at  parks  and  other  outdoor 
recreation  areas  is  jumping  about  10  per- 
cent a  year,  or  a  doubling  in  attendance 
every  8  years.  It  has  been  reliably  es- 
timated that  total  recreation  use  in  the 
year  2000  will  be  10  times  greater  than  it 
was  a  scant  8  years  ago. 

Paced  with  this  crisis  of  population 
versus  recreational  space,  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  is  aimed  at 
tackling  the  problem  on  a  Federal-State 
basis.  The  program  permits  the  States 
to  plan,  acquire  and  develop  outdoor 
recreational  facilities,  while  the  Federal 
Government  concerns  itself  only  with  ac- 
quiring recreational  areas.  To  this  end 
60  percent  of  the  fund  must  be  allocated 
to  the  States  on  a  50-50  matching  basi,«: 
The  remaining  money  will  be  used  b 
the  National  Government  to  purchase 
ideal  recreational  sites  before  the  cost  of 
land  becomes  prohibitive. 

A  pay-as-you-go  program,  the  fund 
will  be  financed  from  four  sources:  ad- 
mission and  user  fees  charged  to  persons 
using  Federal  outdoor  recreation  areas 
designated  by  the  President;  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  Federal  surplus  real 
property;    proceeds    from    the    existing 
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federal  tax  on  fuels  used  in  motorboats; 
and  repayable  appropriations  from  the 
Treasury  to  help  start  the  fimd.  HJl. 
3846  represented  urgently  needed  leglsla- 

It  was  a  carefully  drawn  bill,  and  it 
had  my  complete  support. 

lOLLCALL     no;      180 FRKE     MEDICAL     CARE     FOR 

FISHING   BOAT  OWNrBS 
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In  view  of  the  88th  Congress  reluc- 
tance to  act  on  legislation  which  would 
provide  senior  citizens  with  medical  care 
financed  by  social  security  taxes,  it  was 
quite  paradoxical — and  very  regretta- 
ble—that both  the  House  and  Senate 
passed  a  bill  which  gives  owners  of  fish- 
ing boats  free  medical  care  at  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals.  In  examining 
the  House  vote,  it  was  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  some  of  the  most  stubborn 
and  vocal  "conservative"  foes  of  medi- 
care were  among  those  Members  voting 
for  passage. 

American  taxpayers  were  told  that 
they  will  have  to  pay  out  an  estimated 
$1.8  million  annually  so  that  some  10,- 
000  owner-operators  of  large  fishing  ves- 
sels can  get  free  hospital  care.  Congress 
paid  no  heed  to  the  Bvu-eau  of  the  Budg- 
et's recommendation  that  benefits  pro- 
vided under  the  bill  ought  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  fishing  Industry  or  by  the  seamen 
through  a  user  charge,  or  that  there 
should  be  an  Increase  In  the  tonnage  tax 
on  vessels. 

A  key  question  went  unanswered  dur- 
ing debate.  Why  can't  the  owner  of  a 
boat  provide  his  own  hospitalization  or 
buy  his  own  health  irvsurance  contract? 
He  is  able  to  do  so.  He  Is  working.  He 
has  money. 

Until  1954  these  boatowners  received 
free  medical  care,  but  a  decade  ago  fair- 
ness prevailed  and  they  were  removed 
from  what  the  critics  of  medicare  call 
socialized  medicine.  Indeed  If  medicare 
is  evil  why  the  bg  push  to  bring  own- 
ers back  under  It? 

Proponents  of  the  bill  had  <mly  one 
argument:  to  restore  a  traditional  right, 
one  that  had  been  earned  because  of 
working  at  a  "Tiazardous  occupation." 
Using  this  reasoning,  why  not  provide 
free  medical  care  for  farmers  who  are 
apt  to  lose  an  arm  or  a  leg  while  operat- 
ing complckers  and  other  mechanized 
tools?  Certainly  the  vast  majority  of 
farmers  are  worse  off  economically  than 
fishing  boat  entrepreneurs. 

As  a  vigorous  propent  of  medicare,  I 
could  not  become  a  party  to  hyprocrlsy 
and  I  voted  against  the  bill. 

BOLLCALL    NO.    1*7 WILDmNESS    BILL 

The  wilderness  bill  has  been  described 
as  one  of  the  most  vital  conservation 
measures  ever  before  the  Congress. 
Sponsored  by  a  bipartisan  group  of 
House  Members,  It  was  supported  by 
practically  all  National  and  State  con- 
servation organizations  and  civic  groups 
having  an  interest  In  natural  resources 
and  conservation. 

The  bill,  which  establishes  a  national 
policy  for  wilderness  preservation  and 
a  program  to  make  It  effective,  places  9.2 
million  acres  of  our  national  forests  and 
wild  areas  In  the  National  Wilderness 
Preaervatlon  System.  In  addition,  it 
provldcfl  that  5.6  million  acres  may  be 
added  during  a  10-year  review  period. 


Any  changes  In  the  system  can  l)e  made 
only  after  public  hearings  and  Congres- 
sional review. 

During  floor  action  a  provision  was  re- 
moved which  would  permit  ski  conimer- 
cializatlon  in  3,500  acres  of  Southern 
California's  Mount  San  Gorgonlo  Wild 
Area.  It  seemed  Incongruous  to  embrace 
legislation  which,  on  the  one  hand,  was 
designed  to  preserve  primitive  areas,  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  would  allow  commer- 
cisdizatlon  of  a  wilderness  site  close  to 
my  congressional  district.  Mail  from 
individuals  ran  heavily  in  opposition  to 
the  so-called  ski  amendment,  whereas 
organizational  or  inspired  pressure  group 
mail  was  heavily  in  favor.  I  was  pleased 
that  the  amendment  was  stmck  from  the 
bill. 

ROLLCALL    NO.     210— VIETNAM    RESOLUTION 

National  unity  as  reflected  by  the  Con- 
gress following  the  unprovoked  attacks 
upon  American  vessels  by  North  Viet- 
nam came  as  a  stem  reminder  to  friend 
and  foe  alike  that  the  United  States  will 
protect  its  ov^-n  interests  and  promote 
the  cause  of  peace  wherever  and  when- 
ever the  challenge  arises. 

After  meeting  with  my  colleagues  in 
an  executive  session  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  to  hear  Secretary 
of    State    Rusk,    Secretary    of    Defense 
McNamara,      and      General      Wheeler, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
give  testimony  in  support  of  the  joint 
congressional      resolution     calling     for 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  southeast  Asia,  there  could 
be  no  question  that  President  Johnson 
took  a  firm,  prudent,  and  proper  course 
in  ordering  retaliatory  air  strikes  against 
North  Vietnamese  military  installations. 
The  President  acted  with  the  dignity 
and   determination   appropriate  to  the 
leader  of  the  free  world's  strongest  na- 
tion   and  he   deserves  the  unwavering 
support  of   aU   citizens   in   any   further 
action  which  becomes  necessary  in  the 
critical  period  ahead.    President  John- 
son proved  himself  to  be  a  Commander 
m  Chief  who  is  calm  under  pressure, 
courageous  when  challenged,  and  clear 
thinking  when  faced  with  a  complex  in- 
ternational crisis. 

It  is  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  the 
responsible  action  which  he  took— action 
which  was  widely  acclaimed  at  home  and 
abroad — is  now  being  distorted  by  issue- 
hungry     politicians     who    have    quick 
trigger  fingers,  poor  aim,  and  even  worse 
judgment.     Irresponsible  allegations  to 
the  effect  that  the  President  authorized 
military    commanders    to    use    nuclear 
weapons   against   North   Vietnam   were 
soundly  criticized  by  the  press  and  pub- 
lic, and  correctly  so.     Election  year  or 
not,  I  am  sure  the  American  people  will 
not  allow  such  gross  distortions,  misrep- 
resentations, and  falsehoods  to  go  un- 
challenged.    Proof  of  this  Is  evident  in 
the   "yes-I-said-it,  no-I-dldnt"  stance 
which  has  now  been  adopted — as  could 
be  expected  on  the  basis  of  past  per- 
formance—by President  Johnson's  prin- 
cipal detractor,  a  person  who,  only  a  few 
short   months   ago.   himself    advocated 
giving  military  commanders  the  optlcn 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  at  their  own 
discretion. 


-ANTIPOVKRTT    BILL 


yTHTj«AtTji  woe.  ii>-ai< 
'With  passage  of  the  EconMnlc  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  pledged  an  attack  on  poverty  in 
the  midst  of  plenty.    But  the  act  is  no 
panacea  for  poverty.     It  will  not  wipe 
out  deprivation  and  dependency  with  a 
single  stoxAe.    Its  fruits  will  not  be  har- 
vested in  a  year  or  in  a  decade.    But  it  is 
a  beginning,   an  acknowledgment  that 
the  world's  wealthiest  and  mightiest  na- 
tion will  not  stand  idly  by  while  millions 
of  its  citizens  waste  away  chi  the  vine  of 
degradation  and  despair.   And  in  extend- 
ing a  helping  hand  to  young  and  old 
alike,  the  poverty  program  seeks  to  re- 
lease them  from  the  harness  of  the  hand- 
out.    The  act  seeks  to  do  what  its  title 
implies:  provide  an  opportunity  for  eco- 
nomic self-help. 

The  program  does  this  in  several  ways. 
It  establishes  a  Job  con>s  for  youths  16  to 
21  years  of  age  to  provide  them  with 
education,  vocational  training  and  use- 
ful work  experience,  including  conserva- 
tion work.    It  sets  up  a  work-training 
program  to  employ  youth  locally,  and  au- 
thorizes Federal  aid  to  colleges  smd  uni- 
versities to  provide  F>art-time  jobs  for 
students  from  low -income  families  who 
need  the  work  to  continue  their  studies. 
At  the  heart  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  is  the  community  action  pro- 
gram which  relies  upon  the  traditional 
and  proven  American  method  of  helping 
organized    local    ccwnmunlties    to    help 
themselves     develop     antipoverty     pro- 
grams geared  to  the  needs  of  the  individ- 
ual area.   Programs  will  be  conducted  by 
public  or  private  non-profit  agencies  with 
the  maximum  possible  participation  by 
local  residents.    Funds  will  be  used  for 
education,  employment,  job  training  and 
counseling,  health,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion,  housing,   home   management    and 
welfare. 

Another  key  section  of  the  program 
provides  for  loans  to  small  businesses  on 
more  liberal  terms  than  the  regular  loan 
provisions  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. The  money  must  be  ear- 
marked for  training  and  employment  of 
long-term  unemployed  persons  or  to  pro- 
mote management  skills. 

Contrary  to  what  many  partisan  critics 
of  the  program  allege,  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  is  not  a  Federal  "power 
grab."  It  contains  specific  language  to 
maintain  a  pr(H>er  role  between  the  Na- 
tional Government  and  the  individual 
States  and  local  communities.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  has  the  right  to  veto  the 
establishment  of  a  Job  Corps  camp,  just 
as  he  holds  veto  power  over  aU  anti- 
poverty  projects  contracted  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  a  private 
agency. 

The  act  recognizes  that  if  the  war  on 
poverty  Is  to  be  won  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment mtist  pool  and  coordinate  their 
efforts  to  promote  the  common  good.  As 
Lincoln  observed  when  he  commented  on 
the  general  welfare  more  than  a  century 

ago: 

If  ttM  Nation  refuse  to  m&ke  improvement* 
of  the  xnor«  gwienJ  kind  Iwcauae  their  bMie- 
flta  may  be  lomcwliat  local,  a  State  may  for 
tb»  same  imuor  raf um  to  make  an  Improve- 
m«nt  beoauM  Ita  beneflta  may  be  aomewliat 
guieral.  Tlma  It  U  aeen  that  11  tula  argu- 
ment at  inequality  Is  sufficient  anywhere,  It 
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Is  suiBclent  everywhere,  and  puts  an  end  to 
Improvementa  altogettier. 

ROIXCALL    NO.    217 VKTXaAWS    PENSIONS 

When  the  House  unanimovisly  passed 
H.R.  1927  it  renewed  Its  commitment  to 
the  men  who  defended  our  country  in 
World  Wars  I  and  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict,  as  well  as  to  their  widows  and 
children.  The  bill  was  endorsed  by  all 
of  the  Nation's  leading  veterans  organi- 
zations, and  I  was  especially  pleased  that 
it  was  supported  by  W.  R.  BLlme,  nation- 
al commander  of  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I.  who  informed  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  that  it  would  "not 
hear  anything  more  from  national  head- 
quarters about  Discharge  Petition  No. 
4 — re  H.R.  2332 — during  my  administra- 
tion." 

H.R.  1927,  which  liberalizes  non-serv- 
ice-connected pension  payments.  Is  long 
overdue.  Predicated  on  the  basis  of 
need,  its  benefits  are  justly  deserved.  It 
is  an  Important  step  toward  assuring  that 
veterans  and  their  families  will  be  able 
to  afford  a  more  healthful  and  fuller 
life. 

The  bill,  which  improves  the  pension 
law  In  several  ways,  would  allow  new 
exclusions  from  income  in  determining 
eligibility.  The  veteran  could  exclude 
10  percent  of  the  total  social  security 
payments  he  receives  in  1  year,  guaran- 
teeing that  the  recent  5-percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  would 
not  cut  his  pension.  Also  excludable  is 
the  amount  paid  for  the  last  Illness  and 
burial  of  his  deceased  spouse  or  child, 
profit  from  nonbusiness  sale  of  property, 
any  bonus  paid  by  the  State,  payments 
received  under  the  War  Orphan's  Act. 
and  all  of  a  wife's  earned  income.  Under 
present  law.  a  veteran  can  exclude  only 
the  first  $1,200  of  her  income  when  cal- 
culating his  own  Income. 

The  bill  also  removes  the  present  re- 
quirement that  veterans  must  be  10-per- 
cent disabled  and  unemployable  to  re- 
ceive a  pension  at  age  65.  It  increases 
the  additional  allowance  for  aid  and 
attendance  cases  from  $70  to  $100.  and 
it  provides  a  new  rate  of  $35  additional 
per  month  to  any  veteran  who  Is  per- 
manently housebound. 

The  total  cost  factor  of  the  bill  will  not 
involve  a  prohibitive  cost  upon  the  econ- 
omy but  will  stabilize  for  the  next  sever- 
al years  at  about  $100  million  annually. 
This  figure  compares  to  an  estimated  $1 
billion  annually  had  H.R.  2332.  a  pro- 
posed pension  bill  solely  for  veterans  of 
World  War  I.  been  enacted.  The  cost 
burden  of  this  measure  would  be  so 
great — and  it  in  no  way  relates  to  the 
need  of  the  individual  recipient— that  it 
would  jeopardize  existing  pension  pro- 
grams for  veterans  of  all  wars  who  have 
service-connected  disabilities.  H.R.  1927 
properly  considered  the  needs  of  all  vet- 
erans and  it  had  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port. 

ROLLCALLS    NOfl.    224-225— HOUSING    ACT 

The  Housing  Act  of  1964  did  not  au- 
thorize any  new  housing  programs  but 
merely  extended  present  programs  for 
another  year.  It  did  contain,  however, 
several  key  provisions  designed  to  tight- 
en administration  of  the  program  and 
correct  weaknesses  in  present  law.    As 


the  Republicsui  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
said: 

I  do  not  believe  there  U  any  reason  to  rear 
^dsral  Involvement  or  oontrol — this  1«.  in- 
stead, an  effort  to  proniote  more  local  re- 
sponsibility and  a  lessening  at  the  need  for 
future   Federal  assistance  and  Involvement. 

The  bills  major  provisions  would:  per- 
mit lower  downpayments  and  higher 
mortgage  amounts  on  FHA  sales  and  give 
additional  protection  against  foreclosure 
for  FHA  homeowners;  authorize  addi- 
tional funds  for  low  interest  direct  loans 
for  rental  housing  for  the  elderly,  and 
new  housing  aids  for  the  handicapped; 
authorize  35.000  additional  units  of  low- 
rent  public  housing;  provide  an  addi- 
tional $25  million  In  grants  for  the  parks 
and  playgrounds  program;  and  author- 
ize additional  grants  for  the  urban  re- 
newal program  and  tighten  its  require- 
ments to  encourage  more  rehabilitation 
and  code  enforcement. 

This  latter  feature,  providing  for  more 
intensive  enforcement  of  housing  codes 
as  they  relate  to  safety  and  sanitation, 
could  eliminate  the  flrst  stages  of  blight 
and  prevent  the  need  for  subsequent 
clearance  through  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects. It  also  authorizes  $50  million  in 
low-interest  loans  to  help  homeowners 
and  businessmen  to  improve  their  prop- 
erties before  they  deteriorate  to  a  level 
where  bulldozers  have  to  be  called  in  to 
tear  them  down.  There  can  be  Uttle 
doubt  that  the  cost  of  these  loans  will  be 
repaid  many  times  over  by  the  reduced 
need  for  demolition  of  buildings  In  urban 
renewal  areas. 


The  League  of  Women  Voters,  whose  goal 
Lb  to  see  every  cltlEen  an  active  partner  In 
the  business  of  government,  will  again  pro- 
vide voting  Information,  candidate  question, 
naires  and  meetings,  information  on  leglg- 
lators,  and  assistance  to  new  voters 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILiJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30.  1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  progressive  and  effective  or- 
ganizations in  support  of  sound  govern- 
mental principles  is  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  and  I  was  pleased  to  note  edi- 
torial comment  in  the  Palos  Regional  of 
September  17.  produced  by  Mrs.  Doreen 
Crewe,  president  of  the  Palos-Orland 
League  of  Women  Voters,  which  I  Insert 
into  the  Record  at  this  point: 

This   Is  Citizenship  Day 
(By  Doreen  Crewe) 

Today,  Thursday.  Is  Citizenship  Day,  In 
the  year  of  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  first 
U.S.  national  election 

What  better  time  to  show  oiu  gratitude  and 
faith  in  democracy,  to  rekindle  our  devotion 
to  the  principles  and  Ideas  on  which  our 
country  was  founded.  In  what  better  place 
can  we  express  thU  faith  than  In  the  voting 
booth.  And  In  what  better  way  than  by  de- 
termining, each  of  us.  to  know  and  learn  as 
much  as  we  can  about  the  candidates,  their 
qualifications,  voting  records,  and  the  Issues 
which  affect  us  all,  directly  or  Indirectly. 

It  is  less  than  7  weelcs  until  the  November 
3  election — an  Important  one.  which  will  be 
complicated  by  the  at-large  election  of  State 
representatives. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or    PENNSTLVANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1,  1964 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  88th 
Congress  will  probably  adjourn  in  a  few 
days.  As  hsis  been  my  practice  in  the 
past,  I  am  sending  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, whom  it  is  my  privilege  to  rep- 
resent, a  report  printed  at  my  expense  on 
the  work  of  this  Congress. 

The  year  1963  will  mean  many  things 
to  many  people,  but  history  will  probably 
record  it  as  the  year  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
was  assassinated.  This  great  young  man 
will  long  live  In  our  hearts. 

In  those  dark  hours  of  that  tragic  No- 
vember 22.  and  through  the  succeeding 
days  and  weeks,  our  Nation  was  blessed 
to  have  strong  shoulders  to  which  the 
burdens  of  the  Executive  OfBce  could  be 
shifted.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
picked  up  the  reins  without  faltering, 
without  permitting  any  loss  in  national 
momentum.  He  pledged  himself  to 
dedicate  his  efforts  to  the  attainment  of 
President  Kennedy's  program.  He  di- 
rected  his  tremendous   energy   to  that 

The  record  of  the  88th  Congress,  de- 
scribed by  competent  and  Impartial  ob- 
servers as  one  of  the  most  constructive 
in  our  Nation's  annals,  serves  In  large 
part  as  a  tribute  to  his  dedication,  his 
ability,  and  the  success  of  his  efforts. 

This  Congress  has  been  one  of  the 
longest  in  our  country's  history.  The 
first  session  ended  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas 1963.  having  been  in  session  through 
the  previous  night  until  7  a.m.  The  sec- 
ond session  will  probably  have  an  Octo- 
ber 1964  dateUne.  While  all  the  legisla- 
tion considered  by  this  Congress  cannot 
be  listed  here.  I  am  including  some  of 
the  major  actions. 

NATIONAL    oerENSK 

At  the  present  time  about  60  percent  of 
all  money  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
goes  for  national  defense.  This  sum  is 
eight  times  more  than  the  total  financ- 
lUK  of  all  health,  education,  labor,  and 
welfare  programs,  the  second  largest 
category  of  Federal  spending,  which  ac- 
counts for  only  7.6  percent  of  the  national 
budget.  The  cost  of  maintaining  free- 
dom is  high. 

Yet.  by  planning  military  expendi- 
tures In  5-year  cycles,  by  avoiding  un- 
necessary duplication  In  equipment,  and 
by  using  the  competitive  purchasing 
methods  of  private  business,  the  Defense 
Department  saved  $2.5  billion  in  the  fis- 
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cal  year  1964  over  what  would  have  been 
■pent  using  old  methods  of  procurement. 

I  have  voted  for  legislation  which  has 
niade  possible  the  development  of  our 
powerful  and  effective  defense  structure. 
I>resldent  Johnson  said  on  June  3.  1964: 

in  every  area  of  national  strength  America' 
today  is  stronger  than  it  has  ever  been  be- 
fore It  is  stronger  than  any  adversary  or 
combination  of  adversaVtes  It  is  stronger 
than  the  combined  might  of  all  nations  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

EDUCATION 

I  have  long  been  Interested  in  local. 
State,  and  Federal  activity  in  the  field  of 
education.  The  first  bill  which  I  Intro- 
duced in  the  present  Congress  was  H.R. 
945  to  establish  a  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. I  had  Introduced  this  bill  in  a 
previous  Congress,  at  which  time  I  said 
on  the  House  floor : 

ArlstoUe  •  •  •  stated  that  "a  lawgiver 
thould  direct  hU  attenUon  above  all  to  the 
education  of  youth."  What  Aristotle  said 
3,200  years  ago  remains  true  today.  Educa- 
tion has  become  the  key  to  both  national  ad- 
vancement and  national  survival  •  •  *  What 
we  do  today  has  the  most  profound  effect 
on  what  our  world  of  tomorrow  will  be  like 

Therefore,  the  actions  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, which  may  well  be  recorded  In  his- 
tory as  the  "Education  Congress,"  are 
particularly  gratifying  to  me.  The  ac- 
complishments include: 

First.  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act: 
It  is  the  flrst  general  college  aid  program 
ever  enacted.  It  provides  $1.2  billion 
in  grants  aind  loans  over  a  3 -year  period. 
Second.  Vocational  Education  Act:  It 
provides  $956  million  in  matching  grants 
for  the  expansion  of  State  vocational 
educational  programs  in  the  next  5  years. 
The  law  also  authorizes  work-study 
grants  for  needy  vocational  students. 

Third.  Medical  and  Dental  School 
Act:  It  authorizes  $175  million  in  grants 
to  build  such  schools;  also  provides  loans 
for  students  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and 
osteopathy. 

Fourth.  Mental  Health  Facilities  Act: 
It  authorizes  grants  of  $51.5  million  over 
3  years  to  train  20.000  teachers  of  men- 
tally retarded  and  other  handicapped 
children. 

Fifth.  National  Defense  Education 
Act:  It  Increases  funds  for  college  loans; 
continues  programs  for  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  foreign  language  training, 
and  for  counseling  services. 

Many  worthy  Philadelphia  students 
have  been  able  to  continue  In  college  be- 
cause of  the  loan  program  under  this  act. 
The  Federal  loan  program  is  acceptable 
to,  and  supported  by.  all  elements  in- 
terested in  higher  education.  It  provides 
for  the  return  of  the  public  funds  with 
Interest.  It  contains  special  inducements 
for  teachers  so  that  the  teacher  short- 
age can  be  overcome.  It  helps  one  of  the 
most  vital  programs  in  the  United  States 
today. 

Sixth.  Library  Service  and  Construc- 
tion Act:  It  authorizes  $25  million  to 
hc^p  develop  and  expand  existing  li- 
braries to  cover  urban  as  well  as  rural 
areas;  also  provides  $20  million  for  new 
library  construction. 

TAX    BILL 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1964  provided  the 
biggest  tax  cut  In  our  Nation's  history — 
$11.5  billion  in  Individual  and  corporate 
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income  levies.  Designed  to  bring  our 
free  enterprise  econwny  to  its  fullest  po- 
tential, the  largest  share  of  the  Individ- 
ual tax  cut  \s  going  to  the  wortlngman, 
to  families  with  incomes  of  $10,000  or 
less — and  tliis  group  accounts  for  85  per- 
cent of  all  taxpayers.  Business  gains 
have  resulted  from  the  $2.5  billion  invest- 
ment incentive  for  modernization  and 
expansion,  the  corporate  tax  cut  of  more 
than  $2  billion,  and  the  release  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  into  the  spending  stream. 
President  Johnson  did  not  imderestlmate 
the  importance  of  this  act  when  he  called 
it  the  single  most  important  step  that  we 
have  taken  to  strengthen  our  economy 
since  World  War  n. 


dVU.    RIGHTS 

The  most  comprehensive  civil  rights 
legislation  ever  enacted  was  passed  with 
overwhelming  bipartisan  support  by  the 
Congress  and  was  signed  into  law  by 
President  Johnson  on  July  2,  1964. 

The  act  provides  a  legal  framework  for 
solving  problems  stemming  from  the 
abridgment  or  denial  of  civil  rights.  It 
emphasizes  voluntary  compliance,  plus 
local  and  State  enforcement  if  voluntary 
efforts  fall.  Much  responsibility  rests 
with  the  State  authorities  before  Federal 
intervention. 

The  legislation  is  designed  to  prevent 
racial  discrimination  In  these  five  areas : 
voting  In  Federal  elections;  access  to  pub- 
lic accommodations;  the  use  of  public 
facilities  such  as  paifcs,  libraries,  and 
schools;  programs  supported  by  Federal 
funds,  and  employment. 

In  signing  the  bill,  the  President  said: 

The  purpose  of  this  law  Is  simple.  It  does 
not  restrict  the  freedom  of  any  American,  so 
long  as  he  respects  the  rights  of  others.  It 
does  not  give  special  treatment  to  any  citi- 
zen. It  does  say  the  only  limit  to  a  man's 
hope  for  happiness,  and  for  the  future  of  his 
children,  shall  be  his  own  ability. 

ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY    ACT 

Last  month  President  Johnson  signed 
Into  law  a  bill  "to  mobilize  the  human 
and  financial  resources  of  the  Nation  to 
combat  poverty  in  the  United  States." 
The  act  provides  for  a  3-year  program, 
with  appropriations  of  $947.5  million  au- 
thorized In  fiscal  1965  to  combat  poverty, 
which  affects  20  percent  of  our  Nation's 
population. 

The  new  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, headed  by  Sargent  Shriver,  will 
administer  the  several  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  new  law.  Including: 

First.  A  Job  Corps  to  provide  100,000 
youths,  ages  16-21.  with  a  2-year  voca- 
tional training  and  work  experience. 

Second.  A  work-training  program  to 
enable  200,000  youths  to  work  and  train 
in  their  own  communities  on  projects 
selected  by  local  organizations  or  govern- 
ments. 

Third.  A  work-study  program  to  pro- 
vide part-time  employment  for  140,000 
needy  students  to  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue In  college. 

Fourth.  A  community  action  program 
to  encourage  urban  and  rural  ccanmunl- 
ties  to  prepare  long-range  plans  to  assist 
low-income  individuals  and  families  to 
obtain  education,  employment,  job  train- 
ing and  counseling,  vocational  rrfiablli- 
tatlon,  housing,  and  welfare. 
Fifth.  A  corps  of  volunteers  to  act  as  a 


domecctlc  peace  corps  amcmg  needy  Amer- 
icans. 

I  was  particularly  gratified  by  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  because  I  regard  It 
not  only  as  a  measure  designed  to  com- 
bat poverty  but  as  an  investment  in  our 
Nation's  youth.  It  vrill  meet  the  needs 
of  Idle  young  men  who  cannot  And  a 
place  In  today's  labor  market,  because 
there  Is  no  place  for  them. 

URBAN   MASS  TRANSPORTATION    ACT 

Public  Law  88-379  authorizes  Federal 
grants  for  the  acquisition,  construction, 
and  Improvement  of  facilities  and  equip- 
ment for  local  mass  transit  systems. 
These  grants  may  cover  up  to  two-thirds 
of  the  net  cost  of  the  new  facilities,  and 
may  be  made  to  local  public  authorities 
to  help  either  publicly  owned  systems 
or  systems  privately  owned  and  operated 
under  a  lease  arrangement.  A  total  of 
$300  million  Is  authorized  for  appropria- 
tion over  a  3-year  period.  Loan  assist- 
ance is  also  provided  by  the  extension  of 
a  provision  in  existing  law  authorizing 
$50  million  for  this  purpose. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
also  authorizes  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  for  new  and  Improved 
ways  of  meeting  mass  transit  problems. 
For  this  purpose  the  balance  of  the  $25 
million  grant  authority  provided  by  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961,  plus  up  to  $30  mil- 
lion of  the  new  grant  authority,  would 
be  made  available. 

The  passage  of  Public  Law  88-379  was 
a  source  of  satisfaction  to  me,  as  I  spon- 
sored mass  transportation  proposals  in 
the  88th  Congress,  as  well  as  in  the  87th 
Congress.  In  urging  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  to  take 
favorable  action,  I  stated.? 

My  own  district  In  Philadelphia  is  in  one 
of  the  metropolitan  areas  which  Is  repre- 
sentative of  the  complex  of  problems  con- 
nected with  urban  transportation.  Al- 
though it  is  also  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
In  having  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much 
toward  solution  of  at  least  some  of  the  prob- 
lems, nevertheless  much  remains  to  be 
done. 

SOCIAL     SECURITY 

Both  Houses  have  approved  an  in- 
crease in  social  security  beneflts,  as  well 
as  a  broadening  of  eligibility  require- 
ments for  the  program.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  social  security  bill  Includes  a 
modified  hospitalization  program  fi- 
nanced through  asocial  security.  As  this 
is  written,  a  House-Senate  conference  is 
working  to  iron  out  the  differences  in  the 
two  bills. 

With  a  few  days  to  go  before  adjourn- 
ment. Congress  now  appears  more  likely 
to  provide  some  Increase  in  cash  bene- 
flts to  social  security  beneflciaries  than 
to  pass  a  health  care  measure.  The  lat- 
ter also  is  greatly  needed,  and  if  not  now 
provided  for,  I  hope  a  medical  care  pro- 
gram for  the  aged  will  be  enacted  by  the 
89th  Congress. 

veterans'  benefits 

The  concern  of  Congress  for  veterans' 
needs  Is  reflected  In  the  following  meas- 
ures. Last  year  the  Congress  enacted 
two  laws  increasing  pajTnents  to  widows, 
children,  and  parents  of  veterans  who 
died  of  service-connected  disabilities. 
Other  legislation  provided  additional 
compensation  for  service-Incurred  loss 
of  hearing  or  speech.    Congress  also  au- 
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thorized  the  Veterans'  AdministraUon  to 
waive  recovery  for  defaults  on  borne 
loans  in  certain  hardship  cases. 

This  year  the  Congress  provided  for 
additional  assistance  for  children  of  vet- 
erans with  total  and  permanent  service- 
connected  disability.  Also  authorized  is 
a  5-year.  (5  million -a- year  program  of 
aid  to  students  on  a  matching  t>asis  for 
nursing  home  facilities  in  State  veteran 
homes.  Proposed  pension  legislation  lib- 
eralizing the  rates  and  income  limita- 
tions of  all  non-service-connected  pen- 
sions for  World  War  I,  World  War  n.  and 
Korean  veterans  has  been  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate  and  is  now  before  a 
conference  committee.  The  main  fea- 
ture of  this  legislation  permits  the  ex- 
clusion of  certain  types  of  income  in  de- 
termining income  for  pension  purposes. 
Cash  benefits  accruing  to  veterans  under 
this  legislation  are  estimated  at  more 
than  $330  million  in  the  next  5  years. 

HOUSING 

The  Housing  Act  was  extended  for  1 
year.  It  provided  $725  million  for  urlMin 
renewal;  permits  37,500  new  public  hous- 
ing units;  raises  to  $30,000  the  mort- 
gage insurance  limit  on  one-family  FHA 
homes;  grants  broader  lending  authority 
to  banks;  establishes  a  new  $50  million 
program  to  induce  property  owners  to  re- 
habilitate slum  properties:  authorizes 
20-year  loans  at  3-percent  interest  to 
owners  and  tenants  of  property  in  urban 
renewal  areas:  up  to  $10,000  for  homes 
and  $50,000  for  nonresidential  property; 
establishes  $150  million  for  direct  farm 
housing  loans;  $75  million  for  direct 
housing  loans  for  the  elderly:  $30  million 
for  urban  planning  assistance  in  renewal 
areas;  $25  million  for  grants  to  help  in 
purchase  of  park  lands  and  open  space 
areas;  $10  million  for  a  new  program  of 
low-rent  housing  for  migrant  farmwork- 
ers; and  finally,  sets  up  relocation  pay- 
ments up  to  $1,500  for  each  business,  and 
a  rent  supplement  for  families  paid  over 
a  period  of  5  months,  for  residents  and 
businesses  displaced  by  urban  renewal. 

CONSERVATION 

The  passage  of  the  act  establishing  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem represents  the  culmination  of  nu- 
merous years  of  effort,  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress.  This  action  was  a  source  of 
deep  satisfaction  to  me,  as  I  know  It  is  to 
the  people  of  my  district  in  Philadelphia 
who,  like  those  in  all  other  replons  of 
our  country,  but  particularly  those  of 
the  heavily  settled  eastern  ."^eaboard,  are 
greatly  interested  in  preserving  for  our- 
selves and  for  future  generations  these 
"wilderness  areas." 

Under  this  legislation  9.1  million  acres 
of  federally  owned  lands  are  to  be  perma- 
nently preserved  In  their  primeval,  un- 
trammeled  state.  Over  the  next  10  years 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture are  to  make  recommendations 
concerning  possible  inclusion  In  the  sys- 
tem of  nearly  52  million  more  acres  of 
Government  land  now  classified  as 
primitive  national  forests,  national  park 
areas,  seashores,  and  game  ranges  or 
refuges. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund, 
also  enacted  into  law  this  year,  will  as- 
sist  the   States   in   providing   adequate 


outdoor    recreaUon    facilitlM    to    meet 
growing  public  needa. 

■QfVAI.  PAT 

An  eqiial-pay-for-e<iual-work  bill  had 
been  Introduced  In  every  Congress  since 
1945  by  both  RepuUlcans  and  Demo- 
crats. A  bill  was  finally  passed  In  this 
88th  Conffress,  Public  Law  88-38.  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  in  pay  on  the 
basis  of  sex  In  work  that  Is  subject  to 
the  minimum  wage  laws.  Because  this 
act  excludes  from  coverage  several 
categories  of  workers.  It  Is  not  as  strong 
as  those  of  us  who  have  long  worked  for 
equal  pay  would  like  It  to  be.  However. 
It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

NUCLEAH  TEST  BAN  TREATT 

No  commentary  on  the  88th  Conpre.s.s 
would  be  complete  without  mention  of 
the  limited  test  ban  treaty. 

On  July  26,  1963.  President  Kennedy, 
addressing  the  Nation  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision, said: 

This  treaty  •  •  •  will  not  resolve  nil  con- 
flicts •  •  •  but  It  Is  an  Important  first 
step — a  step  toward  peace — a  step  toward 
reason — a  step  away  from  war. 

My  fellow  Americans,  let  us  take  that  first 
step.  Let  us,  If  we  can,  get  back  from  the 
shadows  of  war  and  seek  out  the  way  of  pp.ice. 
And  If  that  Journey  Is  1.000  miles,  or  even 
more,  let  history  record  that  we.  In  this  land, 
at  this  time,  took  the  first  step. 

Signed  by  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  more  than  100  other  nations. 
and  ratified  by  an  80  to  19  bipartisan  vote 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  treaty  advances 
our  national  interest  by  checkina:  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  reducing 
fallout  hazards. 

The  agreement  bans  nuclear  tests  in 
areas  where  detection  cajjabillty  Is 
good — space,  the  atmosphere,  and  under 
water.  Underground  testing  can  con- 
tinue, however,  as  long  as  radioactive  dr- 
brls  does  not  spread  beyond  the  testing 
nation's  territory.  The  treaty  in  no  way 
restricts  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
wartime,  and  it  contains  a  withdrawal 
clause  if  "extraordinary  events  have 
jeopardized  the  supreme  interests"  of  the 
nation.  While  America  does  not  relax 
its  guard — maintaining  on  a  standby 
basis  testing  facilities  silenced  by  the 
ban — we  have  demonstrated  our  penulne 
interest  in  the  health  and  peace  of  the 
world. 

I  had  hop>ed  that  in  1964  the  Congress 
would  revise  the  archaic  national  origins 
provisions  of  our  immigration  law.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  held  extensive  hearings,  be- 
ginning on  June  11,  on  pending  immigra- 
tion proposals,  including  my  bill.  I  urged 
the  subcommittee  to  take  action  designed 
to  correct  discriminatory  and  other  In- 
iquitous features  of  our  Immigration 
code. 

However,  since  the  last  two  parts  of  the 
hearings  have  not  reached  the  printing 
stage  as  of  this  writing,  it  is  not  expected 
that  Congress  will  entirely  revise  the 
antiquated  immigration  system  In  this 
session. 

It  has  been  an  honor  to  represent  the 
4th  Congressional  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  88th  Congress  and  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  my  con- 
stituents for  this  privilege.     If  reelected 


on  November  3  to  the  89tb  Con^resB,  i 
shall  diligently  continue  to  keep  up  with 
all  matters  which  affect  the  district  ud 
the  Nation  and  to  serve  my  people  in 
every  possible  way. 


Wianinf  tlie  Cold  War:  Tke  U.S.  ItW 
logical  Offensive — The  Impact  of  Pri. 
vate  Initiative,  V 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29.  1964 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  sub- 
mitting its  Report  No.  2  to  the  Congress, 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Or- 
ganizations and  Movements  stressed  the 
important  role  of  programs  conducted 
abroad  by  private  U.S.  citizens  and  or- 
ganizations. The  subcommittee  found 
that— 

These  private  activities — personal  contacts, 
exchanges,  assistance  programs,  tnasa  media 
communications  activities,  and  other  endeav- 
ors—  and  In  large  part  responsible  for  the 
conditions  of  the  U.S.  Image  abroad.  These 
activities  mirror  the  diversity  ot  our  people's 
Interests,  talents,  and  ooiivlctlon«.  They 
serve  as  an  excellent  Indicator  erf  the  condi- 
tion of  life  attainable  In  a  free,  democratic 
society.  And  they  demonstrate  to  the  world 
the  peaceful,  humanitarian  sentimenta  of 
the  American  people. 

The  subcommittee  further  suggested 
that  because  of  their  diversity  and  vol- 
ume, these  private  endeavors  undoubted- 
ly have  "some  implication  for  the  attain- 
ment of  U.S.  foreign  policy  goetls."  Un- 
fortunately, the  subcommittee  was  In  no 
position  to  gage  the  lmp>act  qf  these  ac- 
tivities because  information  relating  to 
their  direction  and  scope,  available  to 
the  spbcommlttee,  was  frequently  inade- 
quate and  inconclusive. 

The  need  to  explore  the  potential  of 
private  American  Initiative  abroad  with- 
out attempting  to  bring  it  under  Govern- 
ment control,  was  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  subcommittee's 
report : 

The  subcommittee  Is  convinced  that  U 
would  be  Improper  and  harmful  for  the  Fed- 
eral Cover runent  to  attempt  to  control  or 
direct  for  political  pxirpoeea  the  actlvltlee 
abroad  of  private  American  cltlzeiu  and  or- 
ganizations. At  the  same  time,  the  sub- 
conomlttee  believes  that  closer  contacts 
should  be  established  between  reaponalWt 
Oovernment  offlcials  and  private  eflTorts  In 
particular  fields.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Oov- 
ernment ought  to  know  at  all  time*  what 
private  American  individuals  and  organiza- 
tion* are  doing  In  a  given  country — If  for  no 
other  rea»on  than  simply  to  prevent  dupli- 
cation of  effort  and  waste  of  scarce  resources. 
On  the  other  hand,  ways  and  means  could 
be  devised  to  keep  such  pkrlvate  Individual* 
and  entitle*  informed  about  UA  pol- 
icies and  program*  In  particular  region! 
or  fields  of  endeavor — again,  to  prevent  du- 
plication, to  point  out  areas  Into  which  pri- 
vate effort  could  be  channeled  constructively, 
and  to  Indicate  In  what  respects  private  un- 
dertakings might  work  at  cross -purposes 
with  Oovernment  programs. 


19€J^ 

In  an  effort  to  help  meet  the  need 
clearly  evident  in  this  area,  the  subcom- 
mittee undertook  to  sxirvey  the  oversea 
activities  of  private  American  organiza- 
tions. A  questionnaire  designed  to  elicit 
Information  about  the  size  and  scop>e  of 
such  undertakings,  their  direction  and 
relationships — if  any — to  U.S.  Govern- 
ment-sponsored programs,  and  related 
factors,  was  prepeu-ed  by  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  under  my  direction.  This  ques- 
tionnaire was  mailed  earlier  this  month 
to  a  sample  of  approximately  1,500  foun- 
dations, imlversltles,  labor  organizations, 
church-related  groups,  voluntary  orga- 
nizations, and  i:>eople-to-people  projects. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  results  of  this 
survey  will  prove  of  interest  and  help  not 
only  to  our  committee  and  to  the  Con- 
gress, but  also  to  the  many  private  Amer- 
ican organizations  which  are  interested 
m,  or  are  conducting,  oversea  programs. 
We  are  planning  to  release  the  results 
early  next  year. 
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Report  to  At  People  of  tke  22d  District 
of  Cafif  ornia 


Hon.  Albert  Rains 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

OF   KENTDCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30.  1964 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  fine  tributes  have  been  accorded 
our  friend  and  colleague  Albert  Rains 
today  upon  his  retirement  from  Con- 
gress. It  is  an  honor  and  privilege  to 
add  my,  remarks  to  this  richly  deserved 
accolade. 

Since  coming  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1944.  he  has  served  in  many 
capacities  and  always  with  outstanding 
ability  and  distinction.  As  chairman  of 
the  important  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Conmaittee,  he  has  left  his  mark  on 
every  housing  bill  that  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  in  recent  years. 
He  has  established  himself  as  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  housing  matters,  and 
ills  leadership  and  knowledge  In  this 
field  will  be  sorely  missed  In  the  years 
ahead. 

I  feel  a  genuine  sense  of  personal  loss 
at  his  retirement.  I  well  remember  his 
many  kindnesses  and  great  courtesy 
when  I  first  came  to  Congress.  His 
sympathetic  understanding  meant  much 
to  a  green  Congressman,  and  I  am  truly 
grateful  to  him  for  his  help  and  advice 
and  for  the  real  interest  he  has  shown  in 
Kentucky's  housing  needs. 

Our  good  friend  can  look  back  upon 
tiie  past  20  years  and  take  just  pride  In 
his  numerous  legislative  accomplish- 
ments which  have  so  tremendously  ben- 
efited so  many  Americans.  He  has 
greatly  contributed  to  the  betterment  of 
our  society,  and  when  he  leaves,  it  will 
bo   with   the   knowledge  of  a  Job  well 

done. 

I  extend  to  him  every  good  wish  for 
happiness  and  continued  success  in  his 
return  to  private  life  but  want  him  to 
know  that  he  will  leave  among  us  here  in 
4  the  House  a  void  that  will  be  impossible 
tofllL 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or   CALjrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1.  1964 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
88th  Congress  moves  toward  adjourn- 
ment, the  Members  can  look  back  on  the 
most  productive  and  fruitful  session  in 
30  years.  President  Johnson  recently 
pointed  out  that  we  have  enacted  more 
than  25  major  pieces  of  legislation.  This 
equals  the  record  of  the  historic  73d  Con- 
gress. The  Members  of  this  Congress 
can  be  proud  that  they  have  acted  in  a 
positive  manner  In  the  national  interest. 

Last  year  it  was  fashionable  to  criticize 
Congress  for  the  long  session  and  the 
alleged  failure  to  enact  certain  bills.  I 
noted,  however,  in  my  report  last  year, 
that  Congress  enacted  several  important 
pieces  of  legislation  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  passage  of  other  bills. 
Congress  should  not  act  in  haste.  Every 
proposal  should  be  given  careful  and  de- 
liberate consideration.  Our  aim  should 
be  to  find  constructive  solutions  to  the 
Nation's  problems. 

Our  record  shows  we  have  done  this. 
To  the  accomplishments  of  the  first  ses- 
sion we  have  added  the  civil  rights  bill, 
the  Tax  Reduction  smd  Reform  Act,  two 
conservation  bills,  an  extension  of  the 
housing  law  and  the  start  of  a  campaign 
to  eradicate  poverty  in  America.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  continuing  the  excellent 
cooperation  with  Congress  shown  by 
President  Kennedy,  deserves  a  large 
share  of  the  credit  for  this  excellent 
record.  It  is  one  which  everyone  who 
supported  these  measures  can  be  proud. 
I  believe  It  is  one  which  will  win  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

This  year  Congress  appropriated  a 
total  of  $46.8  billion  to  keep  our  defenses 
the  strongest  In  the  world.  This  repre- 
sents a  small  reduction  from  last  year 
due  to  the  success  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's program  to  Increase  efficiency 
and  reduce  costs.  Obsolete  facilities 
have  been  terminated,  purchasing  proce- 
dures have  been  standardized  and  con- 
solidated and  a  determined  effort  made 
to  buy  only  the  amount  needed  at  the 
lowest  sound  price. 

The  savings  have  been  effected  without 
any  sacrifice  In  our  preparedness.  Our 
stock  of  land-based  and  Polaris  missiles 
is  being  expanded  every  day.  Our  stra- 
tegic forces  are  Invulnerable.  They 
could  withstand  an  enemy  attack  and 
completely  destroy  the  adversary.  While 
we  have  stressed  increasing  our  nuclear 
arms  in  the  last  4  years,  we  have  not  ne- 
glected our  arsenal  of  nonnuclear,  con- 
ventional weapons.  The  swift,  destruc- 
tive response  of  our  forces  when  attacked 
In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Is  proof  of  their 
retaliatory  power. 

It  has  been  charged  that  our  nuclear 
strength  is  being  reduced  by  policies  of 
the  Defense  Department.  This  is  wholly 
false.    Today,  we  have  a  4-to-l  superior- 


ity over  the  Soviet  Union  In  both  bomb- 
ers and  intercontinental  missiles.  In 
the  past  3  years  we  have  produced  a  150- 
percent  Increase  in  the  number  of  nu- 
clear warheads  and  a  200 -percent  in- 
crease in  the  total  megatonnage  in  our 
strategic  alert  forces.  There  has  also 
been  a  60-percent  Increase  in  our  tactical 
nuclear  forces  in  Europe.  As  a  result  of 
these  actions  every  citizen  is  more  secure 
today  than  at  anytime  in  many  years. 

The  purpose  of  this  vast  arsenal  Is  to 
deter  aggression  by  our  enemies.  But 
our  strategy  is  one  of  peace,  not  destruc- 
tion. Our  goal  is  the  day  when  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  will  be  guaranteed  by 
disarmament  with  inspection  and  veri- 
fication. 

INTERNATIONAL    AFFAIRS 

This  past  summer  marked  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  partial  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty.  Originally  signed  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  it 
has  now  been  ratified  by  more  than  100 
other  nations.  The  treaty  has  fulfilled 
the  hopes  of  President  Kennedy  and 
others  who  believed  It  would  be  a  first 
step  away  from  armed  conflict  toward 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  International 
disputes.  This  is  not  the  only  benefit  we 
have  derived  from  the  treaty.  It  has 
stopped  the  fallout  of  deadly  radioactive 
materials  from  atmospheric  tests.  And 
it  has  prevented  the  Soviet  Union  from 
decreasing  our  superiority  in  nuclear 
weapons.  In  retrospect,  I  believe  those 
who  doubted  the  treaty  have  been 
proven  wrong  and  President  Kennedy 
right  in  his  judgment  that  the  treaty  is 
in  our  national  interest. 

The  mutual  security  legislation  met 
less  opposition  in  Congress  this  year 
than  In  the  past.  I  believe  this  reflects 
an  increasing  understanding  of  the  vital 
role  this  program  plays  in  insuring  our 
own  national  security.  Freedom  around 
the  world  is  no  stronger  than  its  weak- 
est link.  Accordingly,  it  is  in  our  interest 
to  help  build  an  alliance  of  strong,  free. 
Independent  nations  which  will  join  us 
in  protecting  and  advancing  the  cause 
of  liberty.  This  is  the  purpose  of  our 
aid  program. 

Our  assistance  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  great  strides  made  toward  eco- 
nomic Independence  In  the  past  decade 
by  Israel,  Greece,  Mexico,  Nationalist 
China,  and  Venezuela.  Aid  to  these 
countries  should  end  soon.  Substantial 
progress  toward  this  goal  has  been  made 
by  India,  Pakistan,  Turkey,  Thailand, 
and  Colombia  in  recent  years.  Our  aid 
program  has  set  an  example  which  the 
other  free  nations  are  following.  The 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  Canada, 
and  Japan  have  joined  us  in  our  effort 
to  assist  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world  toward  providing  a  better  Ufe  for 
their  people. 

Our  military  aid  and  supporting  as- 
sistance to  countries  on  the  edge  of  the 
Communist  empire  is  vital  to  the  main- 
tenance of  freedom  m  these  areas. 
Without  it,  our  allies  In  Laos  and  Viet- 
nam would  be  swallowed  by  Communist 
subversion.  Here  is  where  our  aid 
makes  the  crucial  difference  between 
communism  and  freedom. 

Once  again  Congress  voted  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  Peace  Corps.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  program  is  attested  to  by  the 
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fact  that  46  countries  are  now  particl- 
I>ating  In  It.  and  requests  for  volunteers 
still  exceed  the  supply.  The  Peace  Corp 
Is  a  lasting  tribute  to  the  ingenuity  and 
wisdom  of  President  Kennedy. 

NATIONAL    KCONOMT 

The  tax  cut  has  now  been  in  effect  for 
more  than  6  months  and  according  to 
every  Indication  It  appears  to  be  the 
success  its  supporters  hoped  It  would  be. 
It  has  given  consumers  Increased  pur- 
chasing power  and  has  resulted  in  higher 
profits  for  business.  It  hsis  boosted  the 
entire  economy  and  accelerated  our 
growth  rate.  Unemployment  is  down 
and  the  gross  national  product  is  up 
more  than  $10  billion.  The  tax  cut  has 
insured  the  continuance  of  the  economic 
expansion  which  began  in  February  1961, 
and  has  lasted  for  more  than  44  months, 
a  peacetime  record.  During  this  E>erlod 
the  gross  national  product  has  risen  more 
than  $100  billion.  All  this  has  been  ac- 
complished without  a  significant  rise  in 
prices. 

During  the  past  session.  Congress  en- 
acted a  number  of  measures  to  further 
assist  the  economy  toward  full  employ- 
ment of  all  Its  resources.  The  $1.1  bil- 
lion housing  law  will  advance  the  con- 
struction industry.  It  will  also  enable 
millions  of  people  to  raise  the  standards 
of  their  housing  through  such  programs 
as  urban  renewal.  This  has  been  par- 
ticularly valuable  to  Los  Angeles.  The 
new  law  also  Increases  the  amount  of 
a  mortgage  which  can  be  Insured  and 
liberalizes  the  eligibility  requirements 
for  housing  for  the  elderly. 

A  first-class  highway  system  Is  essen- 
tial for  a  growing  economy.  Congress 
recognized  this  and  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  billion  dollars  In  each  of 
the  next  2  years  to  aid  the  States  in  the 
construction  of  streets  and  highways. 
California  will  receive  $120  million,  more 
than  any  other  State.  This  will  enable 
our  State  to  maintain  its  leadership  in 
building  the  best  network  of  roads  in 
the  country. 

Under  its  power  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce,  Congress  has  the  duty  to  pro- 
tect the  Investing  public  from  stock  mar- 
ket swindlers.  Congress  met  this  re- 
sponsibility by  enacting  amendments  to 
the  Securities  Act  to  enlarge  the  safe^ 
guards  for  investors  in  the  over-^e- 
counter  market.  / 


SPAC« 


Thi^  year  brought  additional  progress 
toward  our  goal  of  landing  one  of  our 
astronauts  on  the  moon  and  returning 
him  safely  to  earth  by  1970.  The  high- 
light of  our  space  activities  was  the  suc- 
cess of  Ranger  VII  which  has  given  ua 
the  first  close-up  pictures  of  the  moon. 
The  year  was  also  marked  by  three  suc- 
cessful launchings  of  the  Saturn  rockets 
that  will  power  our  spacecraft  to  the 
moon.  The  six  manned  flights  in  the 
Mercury  program  have  been  concluded 
and  the  Gemini  program,  the  intermedi- 
ate stage  in  the  lunar  project,  has  begiui. 

In  just  6  years  since  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  we  have  become  the 
world  leader  in  space  technology.    Our 


Mariner  spacecraft  have  explored  the 
s\in  and  the  planet  Venus.  We  have 
launched  many  weather  satellites  which 
provide  valuable  information,  and  com- 
munications satellites  which  give  us  di- 
rect radio  and  television  contact  with 
every  part  of  the  world.  In  this  way  our 
space  activities  benefit  us  in  our  daily 
hves.  In  the  years  ahead  the  knowledge 
we  gain  from  this  program  will  result 
in  new  and  useful  products  to  make 
our  lives  safer,  more  Interesting  and 
pleasant. 

Despite  the  opposition  of  many  Repub- 
licans, particularly  Senator  Goldwatir. 
who  declared  In  June  that  "we  are 
spending  entirely  too  much  money  on  the 
manned  moon  program,"  Congress  has 
recognized  the  value  of  this  effort  and 
appropriated  $5.3  billion  for  NASA,  vir- 
tually the  entire  amount  asked  for  by 
President  Johnson.  I  continued  my 
wholehearted  support  for  this  program 
by  resisting  every  effort  to  cut  the  funds 
for  this  vital  project. 

Once  again  this  year,  as  in  every  one 
of  the  past  3  years,  the  number  and  dol- 
lar volume  of  contracts  awarded  to  firms 
in  the  22d  District  increased.  We  can 
be  justifiably  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
district  is  the  place  of  performance  of 
more  than  $600  million  worth  of  con- 
tracts. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  the 
most  important  piece  of  legislation  of  its 
kind  in  this  century.  The  law  fulfills  the 
promise  of  full  equality  made  to  the  Ne- 
gro more  than  100  years  ago  in  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.  But  this  law  is 
not  only  for  our  Negro  citizens.  It  is  for 
every  American.  It  forbids  discrimina- 
tion on  the  grounds  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin  in  the  exercise  of  basic 
citizenship  rights.  As  a  Member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  I  helped  in 
writing  this  historic  bill  and  worked  to 
secure  its  passage  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

The  law  Is  designed  to  remedy  six  ma- 
jor injustices  suffered  by  Negroes  and 
others  in  our  society:  First,  it  prohibits 
Interference  with  the  right  to  vote;  sec- 
ond, it  declares  that  all  places  of  public 
accommodation  must  be  open  to  all  peo- 
ple on  an  equal  basis;  third.  It  provides 
that  State  and  local  tax  supported  facul- 
ties must  be  open  to  everyone;  fourth.  It 
requires  that  all  programs  In  which  Fed- 
eral funds  are  used,  such  as  hospital  con- 
struction and  schools  lunches,  must  be 
administered  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis;  fifth.  It  insures  equal  job  oppor- 
tunities for  all  citizens  by  barring  dis- 
crimination in  employment  practices  by 
employers,  unions,  and  employment 
agencies;  and  sixth,  it  forbids  segrega- 
tion In  the  public  schools. 

Despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  community  leaders  across  the 
country  to  promote  understanding  and 
acceptance  of  the  new  law,  It  has  been 
much  misunderstood.  The  advocates  of 
extremism  have  generated  fear  and  mis- 
trust In  some  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion by  spreading  false  and  misleading 
propaganda  about  the  law.    According- 


ly, I  want  to  set  the  record  straight  con- 
cerning three  charges  frequently  made 
against  the  law.  F^st,  it  does  not  onm- 
pel  a  store  owner  to  serve  any  person 
who  enters.  It  merely  requires  that  he 
apply  the  same  standards  to  all.  regard- 
less of  their  color.  Second,  it  does  not 
affect  union  seniority,  nor  will  any  em- 
ployer be  required  to  fire  any  employee 
to  make  room  for  a  Negro.  And  third, 
it  does  not  give  the  Federal  Government 
authority  to  transport  children  to  affect 
the  racial  composition  of  schools. 

In  California  we  can  be  proud  that  we 
have  been  among  the  leading  States  In 
civil  rights  legislation.  We  have  l<MJg 
had  laws  guaranteeing  the  right  to  vote, 
equal  access  to  places  of  public  accom- 
modation, and  equal  opportunity  In  em- 
ployment. The  fact  that  people  of  many 
races  and  religions  live  together  in  har- 
mony in  California  is  due  In  large  part 
to  the  forward-looking  attitude  of  our 
State  and  local  government.  The  clvU 
rights  laws  are  comprehensive  In  scope 
yet  moderate  in  application.  AH  people 
of  reason  and  good  will  can  support 
them.  Those  who  truly  believe  that  all" 
men  are  created  equal  can  do  no  less. 

LAW    ENFORCEMENT 

In  the  87th  Congress,  I  supported  sev- 
eral bills  to  strengthen  the  laws  against 
organized  crime.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  these  measures  have  achieved  the 
hoped-for  results.  E>ue  to  these  new  laws 
there  has  been  a  great  Increase  In  the 
number  of  indictments  and  convictions 
of  leading  underworld  figures.  Last  year 
there  were  288  Individuals  convicted  on 
charges  of  racketeering.  This  total  Is 
more  than  the  number  convicted  on  such 
charges  In  the  previous  3  years  combined. 

Our  Federal  law  enforcement  officials 
In  Los  Angeles  have  compiled  a  fine  rec- 
ord. They  have  successfully  prosecuted 
and  convicted  several  notorious  racket- 
eers. The  Justice  Department  has  also 
been  active  In  fighting  corrupt  labor 
practices. 

It  is  implicit  in  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem that  disputes  among  individuals  and 
groups  must  be  settled  peaceaWy  In  the 
courts,  according  to  law.  No  person  has 
the  right  to  take  the  law  into  his  own 
hands.  Rioting  and  violence  in  the 
streets  have  no  place  in  the  American 
way  of  life.  Law  smd  order  must  be 
maintained  at  all  times.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  citizen  to  obey  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  land. 

HEALTH.    KDUCATION.     AND    WELFAKK 

The  Hill-Burton  Act,  which  has  aided 
in  the  construction  of  more  than  7.000 
hospital  projects  since  its  Inception  In 
1946,  was  amended  and  extended  this 
year  to  provide  more  than  $1.3  billion  In 
Federal  funds  for  the  next  5  years.  Em- 
phasis will  be  on  the  modernization  of 
existing  facilities  in  urban  areas.  Hill- 
Burton  stands  as  a  milestone  among  suc- 
cessful Federal,  State,  and  local  grant- 
in-aid  programs.  It  has  helped  Initiate 
a  more  coordinated  system  of  hospitals 
and  has  improved  the  standards  of  health 
faclliUes.  Two  Valley  facilities,  Olive 
View  Hospital  in  Sylmar  and  the  Jewish 
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Home  for  the  Aged  in  Reseda,  received 
funds  for  construction  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  this  yesu-. 

Another  Important  measure  passed  by 
Congress  to  improve  health  care  was  the 
Nurses  Training  Act  of  1964.  This  legis- 
lation authorizes  $283  million  for  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  nursing  school 
construction,  expanded  nurse  training 
programs  and  student  loans. 

Under  the  new  amendments  to  the  Li- 
brary Services  Act,  pubUc  Ubraries  in 
both  urban  and  niral  areas  will  receive 
$45  million  In  Federal  funds  for  construc- 
tion and  service  costs  to  aid  them  in 
meeting  the  increasing  need  for  well- 
equipped  libraries.  Removal  by  this 
Congress  of  a  restriction  limiting  Fed- 
eral funds  to  libraries  In  cities  with 
populations  of  10.000  or  less  will  permit 
public  libraries  in  urban  areas  to  receive 
Federal  assistance. 

In  an  attempt  to  help  combat  the 
growing  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
Congress  extended  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act 
for  2  years.  The  bill  authorizes  $10 
miUion  for  this  fiscal  year  to  finance 
special  studies  of  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance and  child  labor  laws  to  deter- 
mine their  effects  on  juvenUe  delin- 
quency. Funds  also  will  go  for  demon- 
stration projects  in  cities  and  for  train- 
ing grants  for  universities,  foundations 
and  other  research  institutions. 

One  of  the  most  Important  bills  to 
be  passed  by  this  Congress  was  President 
Johnson's  $947  million  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  to  help  combat  poverty  in  the 
United  States.  This  measure  opens  to 
everyone  the  opportunity  for  education 
and  training,  the  opportunity  to  work 
and  the  opportunity  to  live  in  decency 
and  dignity.  Although  this  legislation 
Is  not  expected  to  eliminate  poverty  com- 
pletely. It  will  provide  ways  for  the  poor 
to  help  themselves  become  productive 
members  of  society. 

Much  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  help 
young  people  break  the  vicious  circle  of 
poverty.  The  Job  Corps  created  by  the 
measure  will  Increase  the  employabllity 
of  youths  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21 
by  furnishing  them  with  job  skills,  either 
in  camps  or  on  projects  within  their  own 
communities.  Another  section  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  provides  part- 
time  Jobs  for  students  who  have  reached 
college  but  whose  families  have  no  finan- 
cial means  to  help  them. 

In  addition,  community  action  pro- 
grams, designed  and  administered  by 
local  agencies,  will  receive  Federal  as- 
sistance to  comlwit  local  poverty.  For 
the  most  part,  this  financial  assistance 
will  be  limited  to  education,  training,  so- 
cial service  and  other  human  develop- 
ment programs  rather  than  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities. 

Clearly,  this  long-needed  measure  is 
not  a  give-away  program  but  a  pro- 
gram of  opportunity  which  attticks  the 
causes  of  poverty  and  permits  the  poor 
to  improve  their  own  standard  of  living 
so  they  may  share  in  some  of  the 
abundance  which  Inost  of  this  Nation 
enjoys. 


AGKXCTn.TUXX  AWO   WATU«AI,  SESOUKCES 

During  the  past  session.  Congress  took 
effective  action  to  reduce  oiu-  agricultural 
surpluses  and  make  these  commodities 
available  to  needy  families  here  and  over- 
seas. The  food  stamp  program  will  en- 
able those  who  csmnot  afford  enough  food 
for  an  adequate  diet  to  obtain  additional 
nourishment.  The  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram, which  has  made  millions  of  friends 
for  the  United  States  In  the  10  years  it 
has  been  in  operation,  was  extended  and 
strengthened.  Thus,  people  overseas 
will  continue  to  share  In  our  abundance. 
These  programs  and  other  actions  of  the 
administration  have  resulted  In  large 
reduction  of  our  sigricultural  surpluses 
and  consequently  an  accumulated  savings 
of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in  stor- 
age and  other  costs. 

I  am  pleased  the  bracero  program, 
which  I  always  opposed,  has  finally 
ended.  This  program  was  morally  In- 
defensible and  there  is  sufficient  domes- 
tic labor  available.  Farmers  should  not 
be  permitted  to  import  foreign  laborers 
at  low  wages  to  harvest  their  crops  when 
American  labor  Is  available  at  reasonable 
wages. 

This  year  Congress  approved  legis- 
lation to  begin  the  construction  of  a  vast 
hydroelectric  power  network  encompass- 
ing the  entire  Pacific  coast.  Private 
companies  will  join  with  municipal. 
State,  and  Federal  agencies  in  the  larg- 
est electric  transmission  program  In  the 
country.  When  completed,  it  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  Los  Angeles. 

Long-standing  attempts  to  set  aside 
federally  owned  land  as  wilderness  areas 
finally  met  with  success  in  this  Congress, 
as  we  passed  a  bill  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System. 
The  Wilderness  Act  authorizes  35  mil- 
lion acres  of  federally  owned  land  to  be 
preserved  as  wilderness  areas  for  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  American  people 
today  and  in  future  generations.  The 
act  insures  that  these  areas  will  retain 
their  primeval  character. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act, 
which  was  supported  by  both  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson,  will 
permit  us  to  meet  the  growing  outdoor 
recreational  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. This  long-term  program  will  de- 
velop, improve,  and  enlarge  outdoor  rec- 
reation areas  and  facilities  of  the  entire 
Nation.  Funds  for  this  program  will 
come  from  three  sources — earmarking  of 
funds  from  sales  of  surplus  Federal  prop- 
erty, earmarking  of  the  4-cents-a-gallon 
Federal  tax  on  fuels  for  motorboats,  and 
admission  or  user  fees  from  national 
parks  and  forests.  The  fund  Is  expected 
to  provide  nearly  $2  billion  for  outdoor 
recreation  in  the  next  decade. 

SERVICXMKN  AND  VXTKRANS 

This  year  Congress  enacted  a  pay  In- 
crease for  virtually  all  military  person- 
nel. If  we  are  to  attract  and  retain  the 
top  quality  men  we  need  in  our  Armed 
Forces  we  must  pay  them  decent  salaries. 
The  bill  passed  this  year  is  a  sizable  step 
in  that  direction. 

The  World  War  I  pension  will  liberal- 
ized veterans  benefits  for  aged,  needy 
veterans  suffering  non-service-connected 
disabilities. 


To  meet  the  needs  of  veterans  In  Los 
Angeles.  Congress  approved  the  con- 
struction of  an  additional  hospital. 

BILLS    I    HAVI    SPONSORKD 

One  of  California's  most  pressing  prob- 
lems is  the  need  for  water  to  meet  the 
demands  of  our  growing  population  and 
Industry.  As  a  first  step  toward  solving 
this  problem  I  Introduced  a  bill  which 
will  protect  our  State's  existing  water 
rights  and  provide  for  a  study  to  ascer- 
tain ways  in  which  the  water  supply  in 
the  Colorado  River,  from  which  we  get 
much  of  our  water,  can  be  increased. 

My  bill  enabling  homeowners  who  are 
liable  for  the  cost  of  public  Improve- 
ments such  as  streets  and  sidewalks  to 
obtain  FHA  loans  to  finance  their  con- 
SFtruction,  was  enacted  as  part  of  the  1964 
housing  law.  This  provision  will  be  par- 
ticularly useful  to  residents  of  the  valley 
and  should  speed  its  orderly  growth. 

Another  bill  of  mine  which  was  enacted 
was  the  one  to  provide  U.S.  recognition 
of  the  International  Exposition  for 
Southern  California  to  be  held  In  1968. 
This  event  should  be  a  great  stimulus  to 
the  economy  of  Los  Angeles,  just  as  the 
Seattle  and  New  York  Fairs  have  been 
to  those  cities. 

It  Is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  any  democratic  society  that  no  person 
should  be  persecuted  or  coerced  because 
of  his  religion.  Violation  of  this  princi- 
ple should  not  be  tolerated  anywhere  in 
the  world.  For  this  reason,  I  introduced 
a  resolution  to  condenm  persecution  of 
the  Jewish  people  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

NEXT    TEAK 

While  Congress  accomplished  a  great 
deal  in  the  88th  Congress,  there  were 
still  some  matters  which  were  not  acted 
upon.  Among  the  most  important  is 
legislation  regulating  the  interstate  ship- 
ment of  firearms,  and  a  law  to  fill  the 
gap  in  Presidential  succession  and  dis- 
ability. High  on  my  personal  priority 
list  for  next  year  is  revision  of  the 
copyright  laws  so  that  composers  can  re- 
ceive compensation  for  the  jukebox  per- 
formance of  their  work  and  a  strength- 
ening of  the  laws  protecting  consumers 
from  frauds  in  lending  and  packaging. 
Having  been  In  Washington  for  4 
years,  I  am  convinced  that  home  rule 
for  the  I>istrict  of  Columbia  is  needed. 
I  will  be  working  for  that  next  year. 
Citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  also  enjoy  the  benefits  of  self- 
government. 

The  most  overriding  challenge  of  all 
is  the  preservation  of  peace  and  freedom. 
The  absurdity  of  "better  dfead  than  Red" 
or  'better  Red  than  dead"  is  that  we  have 
an  alternative.  We  need  be  neither  Red 
nor  dead.  We  ought  to  and  we  shall 
pursue  a  course  which  preserves  our  own 
freedom  without  nuclear  holocaust. 
Patience,  perserverance  and  intelllgencje 
are  necessary  ingredients  for  success. 

VOTINO    RECORD 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  place  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
table  which  lists  the  major  legislative 
actions  of  the  2d  session  of  the  88th 
congress  and  my  position  on  each  of 
them: 
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My  position 


8ui)ix)rte<i. 

Sii(>r)orte<l 

Supported- 

Siipiwrted. 

Supported. 

Supported. 

Siip|H>rte<l. 


SupiKirlt'il 

SuplKirted. 

Supported. 

Sup[>orted. 

Supported 

Supporti'd 


SupiHirtfii 

SupiKirtcil 

Supixjrteil 

Sup()orte'l 

Supported. 

Supported. 

Supported. 

8upporte<l 

SupporU'il 
SupiHirte'l 
Supported. 
Siipporied . 


Support  »>d. 


Supi>orled. 
Supi)ort<Hl. 
Supjwrted. 
Supported. 
Supix>rted. 
Opposed... 
Supported. 
Opjxisoil... 


Supported 

Supfxirted. 

SupiKirted 

Supported 

SupiKirted 

Supi)orted 

Supported 

Sui>ix>''it''l 


SupiHirtfd 

Sup[Mjrle<l 

SupiKirted 

Sup^Kjrted. 

Supix)rted 

SupiMirted. 

Supixjrled 

Supported 


SuplHiftcl 

Supported 

SuplKirted 

SupiKjrted 

()pi>osed 

Supported 

Supt>orted 

Supported 

SupiH)rted 

Sui>i>orted 

SupiK)rted. 

Supported. 


Supported. 
Sopported. 

Supported. 

Supi«)rted. 
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lasoa 


NATIOKAL   DBFBNaa   LKD  WT^CM 

Appropriate  $4«,700,000,000  for  detenae 

Appropriate  $1 ,900,000,000  for  military  oonstractlon  protects 

Appropriate  $6,200,000,000  lor  NASA  research  and  developinent 

Appropriate  $2,600,000,000  for  Atomic  Enerfy  CommUaion 

Extend  Defense  Production  Act  for  2  years  

Eitend  Civil  Defense  Act  for  4  years    .. 

Protect  vi.sltii)(!  heads  of  foreign  stales  and  other  visiting  offldab.. 


IVTKRSATKlNAt.    ArfAIKS 


Appropriiile  Jii.HKi.ddO.UK')  (or  iiuitUikl  security  proKruni  

Increase  V  S   pnrlicipulioii  in  InlerA  tiieru  iiii  Development  Bank 

ExpaiKl  Peine  t'orp> -. 

Increase  IS   i-oiitnliution  to  Intemaliouul  Developnieut  .Association. 

Approve  mwl  snpi«)rt  Presidentiiil  ;ictlim  iti    outtien.-;!  Asia. 

Extend  fiMMl  (it  iXMce  proiiriini  


N  \ThiN  M.    K(  oNdMY 


Tax  reiluctioii  of  $ii,=,<ki,(«iii,(<(io  :iimI  reOiriii  i  i\  laws -. • 

Mass  TnuisiMirtiitioii  .\i(  - - - ■ 

Interest  e'iu;ili7.ii( ion  tax  . — " 

Extend  current  exci.s*' t.Ixes  — 

Appropriate  HTftti.iXXI.IMK)  for  Ofloe  o(  Kcoiionin-  i  ip|Mprt!iiiity  to  n<luuiu.ster  tHjverty  program... , 

KstalilLsli  national  commisMoii  to  '(tiidv  trade  practices  in  (iHid  ni^iTketing 

Kstalillsh  National  ( 'omiius-'ion  on  Aiiloiii  it  ion  and    !'••(  Iiiiolojy 

Amend  minliniun  wace  law  to  provide  ll.al    I  cdrral  ..JitruL.r^  include  prevailini;  area  fringe  lK-neflt.s  In  computation 
of  wages 

StrciiKtlicn  Securites  and  Kvchance  (  'oMniu>s',i.ri   Act  - - -- 

Extend  pronrai'i  o(  1-ederal  ai'l  for  tlir  cnn-lrui  tion  of  iur|K)rts j - • 

Hou.sltiK  Act  of  [\»'A  

Continue  Federal  hiilliway  con>irurl!(.n  |irok.Tain  for  .'  years    


Oultwme 


Enftcte<l. 
Enacted. 
Knacte<l . 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 


In  (iinferenoe. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

EniKted. 


Enacted. 
Enact  e<l. 
Enacted. 
Eiiai'ted 
Passed  Mouse. 
Kna<-ted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 

Kiittcted. 
K  nacted . 
Enacte<l. 
Knacled, 


I  1  i  II      Kir.IITS 


Civil  UiKliI-  A(t  of  IWM 


f.ii\  1  KSMI- NT    111(1.  XSIZATIOS 


it  loll  of  a  nevs   I 'resident. 


Establish  lolin  K     Keruie<iy  Center  for  the  i«r(oriiiinK  arts 

Increa.s»'  pay  of  KtMleral  civilian  employee-. 

Estalilish  a  National  Council  on  the  Arts 

Provide  for  orderly  triuvsition  l)etwe<'n  elccUon  and  inau^:ur,i 

Prohibit  brilx'ry  of  i>iirticipanUs  in  s()ortiiii;  conlesis  

Deprive  Federal  courLs  of  power  to  decide  c;Lse,s  allectiiiK  apiKirlioiimeiit  of  State  legislatureB. 

Provide  leKal  counsel  for  indlKent  defendaiits  in  Federal  criminal  cascvs  

Prohitiit  Federal  Comiiuinicatiotis  Coiimu.ssion  from  rekruliilin>;  amount  of  commercials 

^Sli    W(.llf\KK 


Hi  M  Til,    h.hl  1   VTIl 

Increase  s<Kial  security  Ifiiefils  

Extend  proKram  for  prevention  of  juvenile  dehni|iiiric.v    

Extend  HillBiirlon  llos|)ital  Construction  Ait  

Establish  a  .Vyear  program  to  increase  the  siijiiily  of  nurses  .-i.»..- — 

Extend  procraiii  for  training  of  profession ;il  health  personnel  . 

Provide  a.ssislance  to  urban  are.is  in  the  ciiiistructiun  of  library  f acililies . 

Extend  National  Defen.se  Education  Act  ... 

Appropriate  $.M).il<Ml,(KIO  to  aid  tlie  vi.'liin-  ..(  I  he  Al.u-k  i  e  irl  iii|iiake 

SKHVKEMKN    AMI   \KTKKANS 

Pay  increase  for  military  iH'r.sonne!  - — — .. 

World  War  I  veterans'  ix'tusion  lull  — - - 

AcQuire  land  for  new  \' A  hosiutal  in  I,os  Antele,^  

Provide  educational  assistance  to  children  by  disabled  veterans  .. .. 

Penult  conversif)n  or  exchange  of  national  life  insurance  iKillciew  to  new  plan 

Establi-sh  a  5-ypar  program  to  iksslst  States  in  con.struction  of  nursing  home  facilities 

Increa.se  size  of  cadet  corps  at  service  ;uviilemies --- 

Extend  disability  income  (irovisiotis  of  national  service  life  insurance  throiiuh  ape  <V.  under  certain  eonditions. 

V'.ltji  1   I  Tl   KK     \M>    S  VTt'KM.    Kt.-MU'KCKS 


Broaileii  food  stamii  iirok'ram  for  neeiiy  fatiiilies  — ,.-. 

Continue  wheal  and  cotton  proKrams  tor  I  year  

Ke<iuire  rejjLslration  of  (H'Sticides  t>efore  sale  to  the  public  — p 

Extend  [iroKrain  for  distribution  of  surplus  milk  to  Armed  Forces  and  veterans  hospitals --- 

Restrict  ImiMirtation  of  beef.  veal.  lamh.  and  mutton         - 

Estal)lish  national  wilderness  preservation  program - - 

Inaugurate  land  and  water  cons«>rviition  fund  to  assi.st  State-s  in  developing  outdiwr  vocational  area« 

Begin  rps«^arch  on  water  resources  of  the  Inited  Slates  — - 

Authorize  construction  of  hydroelectric  (xiwer  interne  on  the  I'iK'ific  coast  ,       ..  ,, 

PreHcrveisingre.ssiiinalcontroloverfsinst  ruction  of  hydroelectric  projects  on  the  (  olorudo  Kiver  l«elow  (ileii  (  an  yon  Dam. 

Approi>riate$l,'2i)0,i«)0,i«)0for  [lut'lu  work^,  im  ludiug  $-n;.s)»),0OO  for  93  projects  in  California 

Protect  wildlife  on  Pacilic  (lywav - 


Enacted. 


Knacled. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted . 
F;nacte<l. 
Failed 
Enacted. 
1'a.ssed  ilou.se. 


In  conference. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

In  conference. 

Enacted. 


EiKUted. 

In  conference. 

Enacted. 

Enacted 

In  conference. 

Enacted. 

Eniicted. 

Knacted. 


Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacle<l. 

Enacted. 

Enacted 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

F'.nacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 


llI'TKK  T   OF   COHMBIA 


Revi.se  and  codify  Dislrict  of  rolutnbia  code  on  judiei.iry  and  judicial  procedure 
Improve  Sick  leave  ix-netits  for  em|)lo\ees  of  District  government 

Increase  [lay  for  eiluctitionai  leave  for  teacher-  

Increase  salaries  for  teachers.  iHilicemen.  and  lir.nien 


H  R    "'264 
UK     ..M4         .. 
M   H    SHS'J         .- 
11  J     Res    M:C. 

II     Res    i".yO 

MR  'JH.Vi 
II  R  1096S  ... 
II. R.  iiavi  ... 
H  R.  11672  .. 
H.R.  12338  ... 
H.J    Res.  962.. 


Bills  I  have  sponsored 


To  provide  hospital  and  related  services  tmder  social  security  for  the  elderly 

To  provide  insurance  under  the  llousing  Act  for  loans  to  homeowners  for  the  construction  of  public  improvements. 

Authorize  reduction  of  the  period  under  which  certain  voting  records  are  required  to  l*  retained ... 

To  estaiilish  a  IS.  World  Film  Fe.stival  Cmmni.ssion       

Condemn  Soviet  i)ersecution  of  Jews.  

Revi.se  the  Immigration  .\ct  .  ,,      ,  

Establish  a  program  for  the  construction  of  Veterinary  medical  educational  hwililies 

Pre,sent  a  statue  of  Lincoln  to  Mexico  in  honor  of  its  lnde|)cndence   .  

Establish  uniform  |>eriod  for  daylight  saving  time     .  .- 

Investigate  and  rp(K)rt  on  water  resources  and  reiiuirements  and  protect  existing  water  rights — 

Extend  recognition  to  the  International  Exi>osilion  for  Southern  California  for  19fl8 


Kiuilcd. 
Kniu'led. 
Knacled. 
Enacted. 


Status 


In  conference. 
Enacted. 
Id  committee. 
In  committee 
In  committee. 
In  committee. 
In  committee. 
In  committee. 
In  committee. 
In  committee. 
Enacted. 
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The  Falladcs  of  GoldwaterUm 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CALirO»NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  1.  1964 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
distinguished  political  analyst,  Walter 
Llppmann.  In  two  thoughtful  columns 
appearing  In  the  Washington  Post,  has 
exposed  two  of  the  great  fallacies  of  Sen- 
ator OoLDWATER  and  his  campaign. 

In  an  article  of  September  15.  Mr. 
Lippmann  points  out  that  Senator  Gold- 
WATiR  ia  campaigning  on  the  thesis 
thatr— 

Tbe  powera  ot  the  Presidency  must  be  re- 
duced and  Uukt  then  a  smaller  and  weaker 
President  csan  and  should  do  away  with  the 
most  troublesome  problems  at  home  and 
abroad. 

"How,"  Mr.  Lippmann  quite  correctly 
asks,  however,  "can  we  run  the  world  and 
yet  pay  less?" 

In  his  excellent  column  of  today,  this 
noted  and  knowledgeable  observer  points 
out.  in  referring  to  the  Republican  pres- 
idential «md  vice  presidential  nominees, 
that— 

While  these  two  men  take  their  Indomita- 
ble stand  a^ralnst  crime  and  vice,  they  are  at 
the  same  time  silent  or  scornful  about  almoet 
every  practical  measure  dealing  with  crime 
and  vice. 

And  he  continues  so  pointedly — 

There  Is  no  more  unfounded  claim  than 
that  Baabt  OouDWATni  is  a  conservative.  He 
denies  the  fvuidamental  principle  of  con- 
servatism which  Is  that  we  belong  to  a  «Mn- 
munlty  which  U  greater,  older,  and  more 
enduring  than  ourselves. 


Mr.  Speaker,  these  articles  make  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  fuller  un- 
dersttinding  of  positions  which  have  been 
loudly  and  piously  stated,  but  with  little 
basis  in  fact  or  reason. 

I  commend  Mr.  Llppmann's  perceptive 
analysis  to  all  Americans. 
[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  16,  1064) 

TK«     Ha1XMA«K     of     OOLDWATIRISM 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
Senator  OourwAirm  has   been   telling  the 
covintry  that  the  President  has  become  much 
too   powerful   and   that   this   very   powerful 
President  has  been  much  too  weak  to  win 
the  cold  war  and  stamp  out  crimes  of  vio- 
lence in  our  city  streets.     The  Senator  has 
based  his  campaign  on  the  thesis  that  the 
powers  of  the  Presidency   must  be  reduced 
and  that  then  a  smsaier  and  weaker  Presi- 
dent can  and  should  do  away  with  the  most 
troublesome  problems  at  home  and  abroad. 
This  central  contradiction  Is  the  hallmark 
of  Goldwaterlsm.     The  Senator  finds  It  easy 
to  beUeve  that  a  smaller,  shrunken,  much 
less  cosUy  Government  can  overawe  the  Com.- 
munlst    nations    Jointly   and    severally,    can 
command  the  Western  alliance,  and  can  put 
Latin   America   In   order.     In   Barbt   Oold- 
WATCT'B  mind  a  cheaper  government  could 
act    more    strongly,    a    weaker    government 
could   see    that    the    cities    are    successfully 
poUced. 

How,  one  must  ask.  can  we  run  the  world 
and  yet  pay  Isss?  The  fact,  to  be  sure,  Is 
that  to  do  what  Senator  Goldwatir  wanU  to 
have  done  demands  a  much  more  powerful 
government  than  we  have  today.     Why  does 


he  think  It  doesnt?  The  plain  truth.  I  sub- 
mit. Is  that  he  Is  a  drecunsr,  that  wheo  Baut 
GoLDWATD  talks  about  public  affaliB,  h»  Ures 
In  a  world  of  fantasy.  He  dreams  that  *U 
things  are  posslbla.  ror  It  Is  only  In  tHe 
world  of  dreams  that  weaker  Presidents  can 
do  gigantic  things,  that  great  results  can  be 
achieved  at  UtUe  cost. 

This  unworldllness  Is  a  part  of  his  per- 
sonal attractiveness.  In  his  world  every- 
thing becomes  possible  when  you  have  said 
that  It  should  happen.  There  Is  no  clash 
between  the  theories  and  the  facto.  The 
hard  realities  do  not  really  exist.  It  was  this 
boy  who  has  never  grown  up  ftilly  who  said 
the  other  day  that  when  he  was  President  he 
would  Install  his  ham  radio  set  In  the  White 
House  and  would  then  be  able  to  talk  to  a 
number  of  heads  of  State. 

This  unworldly  divorce  from  reality  Is  not 
always  charming.  Many  dreams  can  be  qtilte 
cruel,  and  when  Senator  Goldwatek  talks 
about  the  poor  he  can  be  very  crueL  He  has 
been  making  much  of  our  common  worries 
about  the  Increase  of  crime  and,  exploiting 
this  worry  for  poliUcal  purposes,  he  has  been 
claiming  that  he,  Bakbt  Goldwater,  can  stop 
the  crime  which  Lyndon  Johnson  Is,  so  says 
Goujwatek,  promoting. 

How  Is  President  Johnson  promoting 
crime?  By  backing  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  and 
by  sponsoring  social  security  and  welfare 
measures.  These  according  to  Senator  Gold- 
wateh's  Minneapolis  speech,  are  catislng  "a 
breakdown  in  private  responsibility"  and  in 
"respect  for  law  and  order."  The  Senator 
asks  that  "If  It  Is  entirely  proper  for  Gov- 
ernment to  take  from  some  to  give  to  oth«s, 
then  won't  some  men  be  led  to  believe  that 
they  can  rightfully  take  from  anyone  who 
has  more  than  they?" 

This  must  be  about  the  first  time  In  200 
years  that  any  public  man  has  argued  that 
Charley  corrupte  the  characters  of  the  poor. 
It  la  not  only  charity  that  ts  corrupting 
the  poor.  The  search  for  Justice  is  also  cor- 
rupting the  poor.  The  Goldwateb  theory 
about  clvU  righto  for  Negroes  Is  that  by  en- 
acting laws  about  these  righto  the  Negroes 
have  been  Incited  to  demand  these  rlghta. 
According  to  one  of  his  leading  supporters, 
perhaps  the  most  dlstlngulBhed  intellectual 
In  the  Goldwater  camp.  Prof.  Milton  Fried- 
man erf  Chicago  University,  the  Civil  Righto 
Act  "has  directed  Negro  resentment  against 
whites." 

Thtis,  it  is  not  the  grievances  that  toclta 
the  Negroes;  it  Is  the  effort  to  redress  the 
grievances. 

The  campaign  has  been  underway  only  for 
about  a  weeks  and  It  begins  to  look  as  If  the 
real  Issue  to  be  decided  Is  not  whether  this 
or  that  poUcy  or  this  or  that  piece  of  legis- 
lation Is  sound  but  whether  Bajibt  Qold- 
WATm  Is  fit  to  be  President  In  the  hard  world 
of  reality. 


because  of  what  we  are  and  what  we  say,  will 
drive  crime  and  violence  from  the  city  streeto 
and  Inaugurate  a  new  era  of  virtue  In  this 
corrupted  land. 

Stripped  down,  tills  Is  no  doubt  a  remark- 
able example  of  self -admiration.  But  this 
being  an  election  campaign,  the  self-rlght- 
eotisness  does  not  matter  too  much.  What 
does  matter  Is  that  whUe  these  two  men  toke 
their  Indomitable  stand  against  crime  and 
vice,  they  are  at  the  same  time  silent  or 
scomftil  about  almost  every  practical  meas- 
xire  dealing  with  crime  and  vice.  They  have 
nothing  they  want  to  do  about  the  schools, 
hotislng,  the  police,  recreation,  health.  They 
want  to  save  us  from  otir  troubles  by  their 
personal  example,  by  their  capacity  to  exude 
virtue,  and  by  denouncing  sin-  They  are 
like  the  preacher  who,  said  President  Calvin 
Coolldge  when  he  returned  from  ch\irch  one 
Sunday  morning,  had  preached  on  sin  and 
was  a^ilnst  It. 

Not  only  do  Messrs.  Goldwatxb  and  Mn.LER 
propose  no  remedies  except  their  personal 
example,  but  when  they  expound  their  phi- 
losophy, they  cut  themselves  off  from  any 
kind  of  concerted  effort  to  Introductf^  disci- 
pline, authority,  and  order  Into  modem  life. 
What  is  their  remedy  for  aU  our  moral 
evils?  To  Uberate  the  Individual  from  the 
tjTanny  of  Government  and  the  constralnto 
of  society,  to  deny  and  reject  the  belief — 
which  Is  the  central  conviction  of  genuine 
conservaUsm — that  the  Individual  Is  part  of 
a  community  of  the  dead,  the  living,  and  of 
the  unbtMTi,  to  which  he  Is  bound,  as  Ed- 
mtind  Burke,  said  by  "Ues  which  though 
light  as  air,  are  as  strong  as  links  of  Iron." 
It  Is  because  of  the  existence  of  this  Invisible 
community  that  I  once  venttired  to  write  that 
"yotmg  men  die  In  batUe  for  their  coun- 
try's sake  and  •  •  •  old  men  plant  trees 
they  will  never  sit  under." 

There  Is  no  more  unfounded  claim  than 
that  Barrt  Goldwatek  Is  a  conservative. 
He  denies  the  fundamental  principle  of  ccm- 
■ervatlsm  which  Is  that  we  belong  to  a  com- 
mimlty  which  is  greater,  older,  and  more  en- 
during than  ourselves.  Senator  Goldwate* 
Is  In  fact  a  radical  opponent  of  conservatism 
who  under  the  banner  of  personal  freedom 
would  compovmd  that  moral  dlsOTder,  which 
la  the  paramoimt  problem  of  the  modem 
*ge. 


Democratic  PUtform 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  1,  1964] 
Goldwater  and  the  Moral  Disorder 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
There  is  a  persistent  contradiction  In  Sen- 
ator   Goldwateb's    talks    between    what    he 
complains  about  and  what  he  wishes  to  do 
about  It.  between  the  problems  he  poses  and 
the  solutions  he  proposes.     This  Is  evident 
In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  defense,  fiscal 
policy,  social  sectirtty,  and  Indeed  In  almost 
every  great  concern  of  a  President  and  of  the 
Federal  Government.     Except  for   trying  to 
revise  his  own  record,  he  has  in  fact  turned 
away  from  the  discussion  of  the  great  Issues 
of  national  policy,  and  Is  putting  his  main 
emphasis  on  crime,  violence,  and  Immorality. 
The     central     theme     of     the     Goldwater 
campaign   has    now   become    In   rtlect   t2iat 
crime  and  sin  are  evils  which  can  be  dealt 
with  successfully   by  the  personal  ewmple 
and   virtue  of   Barry   Goldwater   and  Wn.- 
LiAM   MILLER.     We   two   are,   he   Is   trying   to 
tell   the  voters,  morally  superior  men  who. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OKEOON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  1.  1964 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rec- 
ord of  achievement  of  our  distinguished 
majority  leader  was  made  even  brighter 
by  Ills  role  as  chairman  of  the  Platform 
Cwnmittee  of  the  1964  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention.  He  performed  an 
outstanding  service  to  his  party  and  to 
tbe  Nation  in  a  difBcult  and  d«nandlng 
task. 

A  prMninent  Oregon  Democrat,  form- 
er national  oMnmittecman  and  State 
senator,  Monroe  Sweetland.  served  on 
the  platfwm  committee  and  has  ex- 
pressed his  great  admiration  for  the 
chairman  in  a  letter  to  the  gentleman's 
hometown  newspaper,  the  Ardmore, 
Okla.,  Ardmorette.  ^ 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  Jotn  In  Mr. 
Sweetland's  comments,  and  to  recom- 
mend them  to  my  colleagues. 
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October  i 


Albert  Is  Praised  wok.  Pi^rroRM  Job 
To  the  EoiTDB : 

Yesterday  I  returned  from  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  where  I  served  as  Ore- 
gon's man  on  the  platform  committee.  As 
we  drove  westward  I  decided  to  send  you 
this  letter  as  a  result  of  my  experience  as  a 
member  of  the  platform  committee. 

Carl  ALBzar.  the  Congressman  from  your 
district,  was  the  chairman  of  our  1964  plat- 
form conunlttee.  This  was  the  first  time 
most  of  us  from  the  farther  out  areas  have 
ever  seen  him  In  action,  although  In  recent 
years  we  have  begun  to  know  his  name.  To 
most  of  you  In  the  Congressman's  district 
this  comment  from  me  will  be  no  surprise, 
but  perhaps  you  will  be  Interested  In  the 
specific  comment  of  a  faraway  Oregonlan. 

Congressman  Albert  was  handed  one  of 
the  toughest,  most  delicate  and  potentially 
explosive  of  all  convention  duties — presiding 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  committee  on 
platfonn  and  resolutions.  With  President 
Johnson's  nomination  uncontested  and  the 
vlce-presldentlal  choice  a  nrxatter  of  common 
consent,  we  usually  controversial  Democrats 
could  b«  expected  to  take  our  p>enchant 
for  conflict  In  the  major  committees  Among 
the  106  members  of  the  platform  committee 
(a  man  and  a  wcunan  from  each  State  and 
territory)  there  were  widely  divergent  opin- 
ions. It  was  here  "trouble"  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. Differences  of  opinion  were  Indeed 
there,  and  they  came  out  sharply  In  debate, 
as  they  should.  For  9  long  days  of  testimony 
wo  heard  several  hundred  witnesses  from 
every  sort  of  American  group  which  had  an 
Interest  in  Democratic  policy.  For  the  Dem- 
ocratic administration  some  of  these  could 
have  been  the  occasion  for  serious  cleavage, 
for  widespread  disruption  or  explosive  pub- 
Ucity. 

Your  Congressman  presided.  He  was  a  fair. 
foaroeful  and  good-humored  ringmaster.  He 
knew  Just  how  to  keep  the  process  moving 
along,  conciliating  the  disappointed,  gently 
quashing  the  Insurrectionists,  terminating 
the  filibusters  and  dampening  the  more  In- 
flammatory moments.  But  he  was  In  fact 
more  than  a  model  moderator — he  Is  a  prac- 
tical statesman  of  stature  who  understands 
the  Importance  of  Individual  human  rela- 
tionships, even  In  making  profound  policy 
decisions. 

This  testimonial  for  publication.  I  decided, 
was  far  more  suitable  than  a  mere  "fan  let- 
ter" to  Mr.  Albert  himself  I  hope  you  will 
publish  it. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Monroe  Sweetland. 


Report  to  Conititnents 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  Nrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  September  28.  1964 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  wish  to  render  a 
report  to  the  people  of  the  10th  District 
of  New  YoA,  whom  I  represent. 

REPORT    TO    CONSTTTtJENTS 

I  am  your  Congressman.  I  have  been 
Congressman  frcxn  the  10th  New  York 
District  since  I  waa  first  elected  in  1922. 
I  have  served  the  good  people  of  my 
district  all  these  years  and  hope  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  them  through  reelectlMi. 


Almost  my  whole  adult  life  has  been 
spent  In  serving  you  in  Congress. 

The  end  of  the  88th  Congress  is  close 
at  hand.  I,  therefore,  feel  that  it  Is  my 
obligation  to  render  an  accounting  of 
the  stewardship  with  which  my  consti- 
tuents have  entrusted  me.  Clearly,  the 
88th  Congress,  when  it  adjourns,  will 
have  left  its  mark  on  history.  It  is  a 
Congress  that  has  wrestled  with  some 
of  the  most  far-reaching  Issues  of  our 
day.  It  is  a  Congress  which  witnessed 
the  tragic  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  and  which  proved  that  the 
basic  premise  of  our  Ooverninent  is 
sound  when  it  gathered  its  courage  to 
go  forward  under  the  administration  of 
President  Johnson  to  fulfill  many  of  the 
visions  President  Kennedy  had  had  and 
had  given  to  the  people. 

Over  600  laws  were  passed  by  this 
Congress  and  among  them  were  the  tax 
cut;  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act — 
the  antlpoverty  program;  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964;  the  salary  increase 
for  Federal  employees;  increased  loan 
opportunities  through  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration;  increased  social 
security;  the  Mass  Transportation  Act; 
the  Mental  Health  Act;  the  expansion 
of  the  Hill-Burton  Act  providing  assist- 
ance for  hospital  construction  and  nurs- 
ing homes;  the  conservation  fund  and 
the  wilderness  system  to  make  certain 
that  our  children  will  have  preserved 
for  them  the  open  spaces  and  access  to 
recreational  facilities. 

President  Johnson  has  rightly  called 
the  80th  Congress  the  "education  Con- 
gress." Under  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act,  $1.2  billion  in  grants  and 
loans  was  authoilzed  to  improve  aca- 
demic facilities  of  public  and  private, 
nonprofit  graduate  schools,  colleges, 
community  colleges,  and  technical 
schools.  The  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act  provided  for  the 
construction  of  teaching  facilities  for 
medicine,  dentistry,  nursing,  pharmacy, 
and  public  health 

The  National  Commission  on  Tech- 
nology, Automation  and  Economic  Prog- 
ress was  established  by  Congress  to 
study  the  problems  created  by  automa- 
tion. 

Legislation  was  enacted  to  expand  the 
Peace  Corps:  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  was  approved,  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  highlights. 

These  were  the  steps  taken  to  move 
our  country  forward,  as  President  Ken- 
nedy had  promised.  These  were  .some  of 
the  concrete  steps  taken  to  move  us 
forward  Into  the  great  society  that 
President  Johnson  has  envisioned. 

All  of  these  programs  I  supported  be- 
cause I  carmot  believe  that  a  nation  as 
rich  and  powerful  as  ours  dare  remain 
Indifferent  to  what  happens  to  people. 
Government  Is  people.  If  we  forget  that 
there  are  those  who  l£ick  opportunity,  if 
we  forget  those  whose  lives  are  poisoned 
by  the  effects  of  prejudice,  if  we  forget 
the  stifled  lives  of  those  who,  though 
willing  and  able,  cannot  find  work;  if 
we  forget  the  creative  impulses  of  our 
people,  of  what  avail  would  be  the  boast 
of  riches  and  power? 

For  the  42  years  I  have  had  the  privil- 


ege of  representing  you,  I  have  been 
guided  by  this  one  thought  that  the  ave- 
nues of  opportunity  must  be  open  to  all 
people  so  that  each  can  rise  to  the 
heights  of  which  he  is  capable.  It  \s 
for  this  reason  that  I  have  devoted  so 
many  years  to  fighting  monopoly,  fight- 
ing to  secure  constitutional  rights  for  all 
peoples,  fighting  to  liberalize  our  Immi. 
gration  laws. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Celler-Ke- 
fauver  Anti-Merger  Act  has  been  the 
greatest  deterrent  toward  monopoliza- 
tion passed  in  the  last  two  decades.  I 
am  gratified  that  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of 
1957,  1960.  and  1964  all  bear  my  name. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  I  have  had,  of  course,  to  keep 
my  interests  varied.  Grave  constitu- 
tional Issues  were  brought  before  this 
committee  and  studied.  For  example, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  In  con- 
sidering the  civil  rights  bill,  had  22  days 
of  hearings,  filling  four  volumes  of  testi- 
mony. The  subcommittee  considered 
the  bill  in  executive  sessions  for  17  days. 
The  full  committee  met  7  days  to  con- 
sider the  recommendations  of  the  sub- 
committee. The  Rules  Committee  held 
hearings  on  the  bill  for  9  days,  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives debated  for  64  hours  and  25  min- 
utes on  the  floor  of  the  House.  During 
these  long  hours  of  continuous  debate, 
155  amendments  were  offered,  of  which 
34  were  accepted.  The  bill  was  finally 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  290  ayes  to  130 
nays. 

There  was  also  brought  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  the  task  of 
examining  the  delicate  school  prayer 
amendment.  We  held  18  days  of  hear- 
ings and  filled  three  volumes  of  testi- 
mony wherein  appears  every  shade  of 
opinion  on  a  question  which  has  vexed 
many  of  our  citizens. 

The  testimony  was  taken  from  indi- 
viduals, from  representatives  of  various 
church  bodies,  constitutional  lawyers, 
and  private  organizations.  The  hearings 
held  «larified  the  issue  for  many  and 
brought  into  focus  the  meaning  of  the 
first  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was 
al-so  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
examining  139  constitutional  proposals 
on  the  reapportionment  of  State  legis- 
latures which  arose  after  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  It  was  my  purpose  to 
examine  thoroughly  and.  If  possible,  to 
protect  the  principle  of  "one  man.  one 
vote"  which,  to  me.  Is  the  very  essence 
of  representative  government.  These 
hearings  were  not  concluded  because  the 
Rules  Committee,  by  the  use  of  an  ob- 
scure and  rarely  used  rule  of  the  House, 
brought  the  issue  to  the  fioor.  You  are 
not  unfamiliar  with  the  struggle  in  the 
Senate  on  the  EMrksen  rider  which  was 
finally  resolved. 

I  would  like  to  place  before  you  two 
tables,  one  table  will  contain  those  acts 
passed  In  the  88th  Congress,  of  which  I 
am  the  author,  and  those  acts  which  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  passed  and 
which  became  the  law  of  the  land.  All 
of  these  acts  were  the  product  of  much 
thought  and  much  labor. 
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mil  number 


Bin  number 


n.K.4374  .--. 
H.J.  Res.  282... 

H  J.  Kes.  39 

UK  M41 

Kpw.  513... 

170B 

33«» 

Keg.  OM... 


H  J 
UK 
H  R 
41  .J. 


S  J.  Re«.  137  (H.J.  Rtm.  862) 


U  J. 
UK 
II. R 
UK 
UK 


Res.  338. 

,5703 

,  M95 

.  7fl01 

.  483» 


P  i3&4ai.R.»41)- 


U  R.2*85.... 
t;.J.  Ke«.  U3. 


H  J.  Res. 
H.J.  ReB 

s.Tn   .. 


848. 
680. 


UK.  R807.. 
UK.  10061 
8.  ■XmO 

y  m). 

8.  741 


S    1828. 


11  H.KXM. 


H  J.  Rm.  475. 
II  .J.  R«s.  BfiO. 


11265. 


19«1 

1(>.'>7  (H 
1064 


R.  7467) 


II  R.  5728.. 
H.R.  11466. 


H  R.5964. 
U.R.  7508. 


R.  11630. 

190«...... 


H.R.  4786. 
t.  49 


Title 


I    Public 


H.R-^'^2 

H.K.4715 

H.R.  2»<» 

U.R.  2833 

H.R   2M2 - 

UK    -»*5 

UK.  1049 


UK    >35     -- 

U.K.  >37 

UK.  4157 

F.  1319  (H.R.  2834) 

U.K.  7235 

U.K.  19W7 .- 

8.1917  (H.R.  7661) 

U.K.  4223 

U.K.  5643 

n.R   7219 

UK   9436 

U.R   6910 


The  Civil  RlghU;  K<.l  ol  1964 ---  -   - -- 

To  Inooriwrai*  llw  Klranor  Roosevelt  Memorial  Foundation -- —  - 

reexamine  attorney  fees  paid  or  to  lie  paid  in  a  bankruptcy  proceeding.  j,  .  ,  .> 

LTov^'e'^-'^he"i!^Jilcl'.;o'urrsLX\[i^^ 

TO  am:n~"s;c:  '^^'.^^Ji^^'^ol^^  lSr?ptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  734.  767,  769,  and  to  add  a  new  sec.  355  so  as  t.  reQUl«cl*lms  to 
1*  nkd  and  to  llAiit  the  time  within  which  claims  may  l)e  filed  in  ch.  XI  ( arrange ment)  proceodmgs  to  the  tune  prescribed  by 
57n  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  I'.P.C  93n) 


dure."  codifying  the  general  and  permanent 


To  amend  ch  35  of  title  IK,  United  SUtes  Code,  with  resjieci  to  the  oscaiK'  or  atUMiii.trd  ..s&nx-  of  juvenile  delmquonU<     

To  amend  sees  671  and  672  of  title  -28,  Cnited  States  Code,  relating  to  tt.r  Cl.rk  an  1  tli.  .Marsh.il  of  th6.Suprcnie  Court 

To  amend  suhiwc.  ici  of  .sec.  1332  of  title  2S,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  div.  r.-ity  nf  cilirj'iisliip 

To  provide  autlionty  to  protect  heatls  of  foreiftn  states  and  other  offlcinl.«  

To  provide  for  audit  of  aeoounl.>;  of  private  corporations  esta»ili.'<hed  under  l-ideral  1  iw.    ■'." " " "  W«  ~~«.;; 

Toe^Iund  the  provision,  of  th..  act  of  (Jet.  11.  1949  (63  Stat.  7,W,  ch,  672.  32  P.C   i^i''  417  .  fo  mithoriw  the  oomm.tmetit  of  peraon. 

of  unsound  mind  found  on  Federal  reservations  in  Uiudon  County,  Va„  U,  St.  Klir.:U,H  hs  1  lospital  in  the  Histrict  of  Columbia. 
To  amend  in-cs  3288  and  3289  of  title  18,  Unite<l  State*  Code,  relatinft  to  reindictni.nt  after  dismissal  of  a  defectJve  lndtetment_ 
To  aineiid  the  act  of  Sept.  2,  19.W.  to  establish  a  CommL-^sion  and  Advisory  CoiiinuttH-  on  International  Rules  of  Judicial  Procedi 

"  *'"*""   *for  the  settlement  of  claims  apain.st  the  I'nite^i  SUites  by  meiiibpTS  of  tlie  uniformed  services  and  civilian  officers  and 
luite<l  States  for  damajre  to,  or  lo.ss  ol,  personal  property  incident  to  their  service,  and  for  other  purposes. 


I  Procedure, 


To  provide 
employees  of  the 


8»-SS2 

8s-n 

88^16 
88-17 

88-27 
88-139 

88-176 


8*^176 
88-190 
88-241 

88-261 
88-279 
88-439 
88-493 

88-504 
88-806 

88-620 
88-622 

88-.S56 


Other  Judiciary  Committee  legislation  enactrd  into  larv 


U  R  8«0 

UK.  10437 - 

II   R.  9234 

U  R.  9834 

H  R  9633 

UK.  4732 

U  J.  Res.  6S8 

S   2339 


To  nroolaim  Sir  Winston  Clmrchillan  honorary  citiien  of  the  I'nited  States  of  America ^ 

Uesifcnating  the  fhday  period  beplnninf!  Apr.  16,  1963,  as  National  Harmony  Week,  and  lor  other  purposes ---- 

neslRnalinf!  the  week  of  May  20-26,  1963,  as  National  Actors'  Equity  Week.-   

To  amend  I'ublic  Law  »t>  272,  as  amended,  with  re«i>ect  to  the  reporting  dat^  v,    .:  .  ■   \.;i;w " 

Aulhorlr-lne  tlie  Tresident  to  proclaim  the  week  l)eginnin(j  July  28.  1963,  as  \  eu-rinary  Medicine  Week -. 

To  exlal)!!.'!!  a  Federal  Commission  on  the  UiS|X)sition  ol  Alcatrar  Island      —  - - 

For  the  rellel  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  O.  .Mason  and  to  extend  tlie  Civil  Kiphl?  Commlsaon  \/«^^---.;j-.a--VT;H"v;;^Vh'vt' ^nd  to 
QraniinB  the  consent  of  ( "onp-e^ss  to  the  establishment  of  an  interstate  school  district  by  "anover  N.H,,  and  Nor^ch,  Vt.,  and  to 

an  fter^'inein  l)etween  Hanover  School  DLstrict,  New  Hampshire,  and  Norwnch  Town  School  Distnct,  \  ermont 
Au[^hommrtt.e  Commtesion  established  to  report  up.. n  the  a.4assimition  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy  to  compel  the  attendanc- 

and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  evidenw. 

Designating  the  17th  dav  of  December  of  each  year  as  "Wripht  Brothers  Day   - - 

Orantinf!  an  extension  of  patent  to  the  Umted  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy - 

For  the  relief  of  the  city  of  Binghaniton,  N.Y - 

FOT  tbi  relief  o'f  'cTtain'^^'r^nf  .^voh^ed'in  the  negotiation  of "lorged  or  fraudulent  (iovemment  cbeclLS  iBsued  "at" PiirksAir  Force 
T^^Vide'that  the  Commission  on  the  1  MsiKisition  of  Alcatrai  Island  shall  have  6  months  after  its  formation  in  which  to  make  its 

report  to  Coiigrejis.  ,     .      .  ,, 

To  amend  sec   1391  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating  to  venue  generally .-...- .-..---- 

To  ^Tthori*  Uie  I'r«,idenl  to  issue  annually  a  proclamation  designating  the  1st  week  In  March  of  each  yew  as  "^ave  \  our  Vision 

To  provide  for  the  designation  of  the  month  of  February  in  each  year  as  "American  Heart  Month   

?oTrndli''l27oU^lf28%'^"iSt'.irc^;?^ 
to  the  HousUin  division  of  the  southern  district  of  Texas. 

For  the  relief  of  certain  medical  and  denial  oflicers  of  the  Air  Force  

To  amend  Puhlic  Law  86-272.  as  amended,  with  resiie<^t  to  the  reporting  dale ;- vr"-.. """  V»,;".;i'".",;Vi™'„V»:^V™,V,;A«;r' 

To  ^end  title  35  of  the  United  SUtea  Code  to  permit  a  written  declaration  t*  be  accepted  In  Ue^i  of  an  oath  and  for  other  purposes. . 
To  wovlde  for  holding  terms  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  lor  the  District  of  Vermont  at  Montpel  er  and  ^\^°^^^y --■--.--■■■- - 
To  fmend  title  18  United  Slates  Code,  to  prohibit  schemes  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  to  Influence  by  bribery  sporting  oon- 

T^m;^'tKnt*'r^u^e«tabllshing  the  Baltic  «f  Lake  Eric  Sesqulcentennlal  Celebration  Comm«slon  so  as  to  authorize  an 

ToTtlK  the^^fienf  t^^deff^eluTw^^^^^^      Monoca^.y  Battle  Centennial  In  commemoration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 

To  autS7thM-r«ld^t^  proclaim  Dec.  7,  1966.  as'Pearl  Harbor  Day  In  commemoration  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  attack 

0^t^i^"the%onUt  of  Congress  to  an  amendment  to  the  compact  betv^een  the  State  of  Ohio  and  the  Commonwealth  of  I'enn- 
sylvanla  relating  to  Pymatuning  Lake. 

To  incorporate  the  Aviation  Hall  of  Fame - ----v' ' 

To  Incorporate  the  National  Committee  on  Raaiation  Protection  and  Measurements - -- 

To  incoriMjrate  the  Little  League  Basel>all,  Inc - :::'-\ ■■■"VIi;™ '"" 

Granting  a  renewal  of  jmtent  No.  D-161,»65,  relating  to  a  plaque  of  the  Ajnencan  Legion 

Granting  a  renewal  of  iiatent  No,  D-lfi2,976,  relating  to  a  medal  of  the  American  Legion... ----- 

T^hfl^e  the  nanie  of  the  United  Stau4  O  ymplc  Association  to  the  United  SUtes  Olvmpic  Committee  ..—-.— ^^^^— 

IStSing  ^dTequ^^  U^  the  }^7c^i.!7;,t  lo  proclaim  1964  and  1966  as  a  period  to  "See  tfie  Cnited  States  "  "^  tor  other  i^irposes 
Conferring  juTisdicUon  utwn  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  Sarpy  County, 

Til  validate  certain  rmvmenlf  o'  ler  diem  allowances  made  to  members  of  the  Coast  Guard vV"JV"Vi:"''ji11,"'Vi.n^^' 

To  provide  forVhe  »uCent  (M  claims  ofcerUln  InhabltanUs  of  the  United  8Ute«  hvlne  In  the  area  Inundated  by  Uie  sudden  floods 

of  the  Rio  Grande  as  a  result  of  the  con.struction  of  the  Falcon  Dam,  and  lor  other  purposes. 
To  charter  by  act  of  Congress  the  National  Tropical  Botanical  Garden ---■ 

TSVro'^'^d'e°?or''wn\ta.^o'2s"liiiproveinm 
lerence  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

For  the  relief  of  the  county  of  Cuyahofta,  Ohio ..... 

To  enact  subtitle  II,  "Other  Commercial  TransacUons,    of  title  28, 

To'p?olTe'^  tSiMn'c?:js1on^ofHoXn']"^unty,  Tex.  within  the  Paris  division  of  the  eastern  district  for  Uie  U.S.  district  courU  In 

Texas 
To  am 


^Conmierclalinstrumenti  and  Trinsactiona,"  of  the  District 


end  title  28,  Xnited  States  Code,  to  establish  jurisdiction  and  venue  for  appeals  from  orders  olUie  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 

Tri^l'pn"d"^b^"(d  )oT^1S  title  28  of  the  United  Stat«  Code  relating  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  district  courts 
To'Tri^ndThV^^int'JeSlor^sUMish^         Battle  of  New  Orle««  8e«qulcentenni»l  C^bratfon  Commission  to  «ithorl«  m 
apjiropriation  lo  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  Its  functtons  under  such  joint  reaolntJon. 


88-7 

88-23 

88-42 

88-78 
88-138 

88-152 
88-177 

88-202 

88  209 
88-213 
88-217 
88-221 
88-222 

88-236 

88-234 
88-242 

H8-2.M 
88-2.W 
88-282 

88-283 
88-286 
88-292 
88-312 
88-316 

88-328 

88-357 

88  366 

,   88  371 

I  88-372 
;  88-376 
'  88^378 
88-396 
88-397 
88-407 
88-416 
8S-42S 

88-436 

88-447 

88-440 
88-466 
88-499 

88-602 
88-509 

88-612 

88-513 

88-610 

K-eai 


the  purchase  of  the  territory  ot  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes. 


88-606 
88-610 
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There  are  always  some  very  special 
problems  which  arise  In  the  district. 
Because  of  this,  I  was  pleased,  during: 
this  session,  to  accept  the  chairmanship 
of  the  newly  formed  congressional  Com- 
roittee  on  Naval  Shipyards,  which  Is 
com.posed  at  132  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  banded  together  to  protect 
and  strengthen  public  shipyards,  of 
which  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  Is  one. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  Metal 
Trades  Department,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  we  are  developing  a  pro- 
grram  designed  to  maintain  the  continued 
operation  of  all  naval  shipyards.  The 
committee  is  seeking  legislation  which 
wUl  enable  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  to 
maintain  a  reasonably  full  complement 
of  workmen  by  bringing  more  work  to 
the  yard.  I  believe  that  the  continued 
operation  of  each  of  our  naval  shipyards 
is  vital  to  the  common  defense  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

Experience  has  taught  me  much,  and 
what  it  has  taught  me  can,  perhaps,  be 
summed  up  in  a  phrase,  "To  serve  man- 
kind Is  truly  living  the  good  life."  I. 
therefore,  thank  you  for  the  opportu- 
nity you  have  given  me  tlm.e  and  again 
to  serve  you. 


Medicare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1.  1964 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members 
of  Congress  have  repeatedly  been  as- 
sured that  hospital  insurance  for  the 
aged  under  social  security  is  unnecessary. 
Medical  societies  have  taken  full -page 
ads  in  local  newspapers  and  have  given 
brochures  to  their  patients  stressing  the 
availability  of  care  for  all  who  need  it. 
The  Insurance  Industry,  time  and  again, 
has  insisted  that  it  is  willing  and  able 
to  handle  the  job  of  adequately  protecting 
our  older  citizens.  Those  who  work 
closely  with  our  older  citizens  know  the 
emptiness  of  those  assertions.  A  letter  I 
received  this  week  from  a  resident  of 
Oregon  is  a  case  in  point,  and  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in  read- 
ing It. 

Junction  Crrr.  Greg  , 

September  24, 1964. 
Hon    Al  Ulxman, 
Houae  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  We  are  old  people  and  hope  you 
win  vote  for  the  medicare  bill.  People  say 
the  (rid  people  dont  need  it,  that  they  are 
covered  by  hospital  Insurance  privately. 
Well,  we  were  one  oX  those. 

Recently  my  wife  had  an  operation  for 
gall  bladder  and  the  doctors  removed  It. 
The  cost  of  hospital  and  doctor  was  around 
$1,200.  Our  Insurance  paid  about  one- third 
of  the  bin  and  we  had  a  Uttle  savings  which 
took  care  of  the  rest  and  which  Is  now  nearly 
gone.  When  the  Insurance  company  (ICOA 
of  Salem.  Oreg.)  sent  the  checlt,  they  can- 
celed the  rest  of  our  Insurance  and  sine* 
taking  out  their  Insurance  I  have  developed 
heart  trouble  ao  now  I  doubt  whether  I  could 


get  hospitalisation  Insurance  again  at  the 
cost  we  could  pay. 

We  own  our  own  home,  nothing  stylish, 
but  It  Is  stUl  a  home  where  we  can  have  a 
garden  and  some  flowen  and  the  Kerr-Mllls 
Insurance  of  Oregon  requires  yon  to  sign 
away  our  home  before  they  will  give  medical 
assistance.  L>ots  at  old  people  are  In  the 
same  fix  or  even  worse  and  we  certainly  need 
medical  care  of  some  kind.  It  seems  to  me 
the  Government  should  help  the  old  people. 
I  am  unable  to  work  much.  I  am  77  and 
my  wife  Is  72  and  with  our  social  security  we 
manage  to  get  along,  but  could  not  stand 
another  big  hospital  bill. 
Sincerely, 


New  Communicatioiu  With  Grassroots 
America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30,  1964 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort 
to  reacquaint  its  officers  with  the  think- 
ing and  views  of  Americans  in  communi- 
ties across  the  land,  the  Department  of 
State  is  encouraging  Foreign  Service 
officers  on  leave  from  foreign  assign- 
ments to  accept  invitations  to  meet  with 
community  groups,  service  clubs, 
churches,  and  other  organizations. 
This  program  is  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Katie  Louchhelm,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  and  long  an  advocate 
of  an  increased  dialog  between  Amer- 
ican communities  and  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  who  represent  us  abroad. 

Through  such  contacts  our  Foreign 
Service  officers  are  able  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  grassroots  thinking  on 
a  host  of  domestic  and  international 
subjects  and  to  become  acquainted  with 
developments  In  our  rapidly  changing 
society.  Equally  important  is  the  op- 
portunity for  audiences  to  observe  actual 
problems  our  people  must  deal  with  in 
representing  the  United  States  m  a  for- 
eign country.  F\>reign  Service  person- 
nel of  course  do  not  accept  honoraria  for 
such  appearances,  and  since  they  are 
on  home  leave  there  is  no  additional  cost 
to  the  taxpayer. 

As  an  example  of  the  scope  and  suc- 
cess of  this  program,  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"New  Communications  with  grassroots 
America."  which  appears  in  the  Septem- 
ber issue  of  the  Department  of  State 
newsletter: 
New  Communications  With  Grassroots 
America 

The  Department's  Office  of  Community 
Advisory  Services,  established  less  than  a 
year  ago,  has  set  up  new  and  expanding  lines 
of  coenmunlcatlons  between  the  Porelgn  Serv- 
ice and  grassroots  America. 

The  Office  Is  headed  by  Mrs.  Katie  txjvich- 
Hyipt,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Com- 
munity Advisory  Services.  It  Is  under  the 
supervlfllon  of  William  J.  Crockett.  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  for  Administration. 

"The  Office  of  Community  Advisory  Serv- 
lce«  Btrengtl»«ns  the  dialog  between  the 
Pd^elgn  Servlc*  ann  tiie  American  people 
through  personal  contacts  between  Individ- 


ual Foreign  Service  officers  and  their  homa. 
town  neighbors,"  Mrs.  Louchhelm  says. 

"Such  meetings. "  she  added,  "make  It  pos- 
sible for  members  of  the  Foreign  Service  to 
famlllarlBa  themselves  wltb  the  thinking  q( 
their  fellow  citizens,  while  their  audiences  In 
turn  can  get  to  know  the  men  and  womea 
who  represent  them  abroad  and  learn  di- 
rectly   about   theff    work   and   ezperleaces.' 

The  program  was  tailored  to  meet  requests 
from  the  grassroots  for  Information  about 
the  Foreign  Service — what  It  Is.  what  It  does, 
and  who  comprises  It. 

"Rie  results  to  date  have  exceeded  expecta- 
tions. And  the  costs  to  the  Government 
have  been  relatively  smaU. 

In  8  months,  from  January  throufji 
Aug\ist,  182  Foreign  Service  officers  partici- 
pated In  the  Office  of  Community  Advisory 
Services  program.  They  visited  39  States. 
Speakers  Included  Ambassadors  and  other 
members  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

Scores  of  articles  and  editorials  appeared 
In  the  press.  The  pvartlclpants  also  received 
wide  coverage  on  radio  and  TV.  Many  o* 
their  talks  were  taped. 

Typical  of  the  reaction — In  nearly  ever^ 
case  highly  favorable — Is  the  comment  from 
the  Klwanls  Club  of  NashvUle.  Tenn. 

"It  Is  particularly  worthwhile  for  a  group 
of  resp<3nslble  businessmen,  such  as  those 
in  our  club,"  the  organization  wrote  the 
Office  of  Community  Advisory  Services,  "to 
get  to  see  and  hear  firsthand  an  able  repre- 
sentative of  our  country  In  dealing  wltb 
those  of  other  lands.  I  think  we  all  went 
away  feeling  that  with  people  Uke  thla  rep- 
resenting us  we  can  Indeed  be  proud." 

The  Klwanls  Club  of  Ormond  Beach,  Pla, 
said  that  the  Foreign  Service  officer  who  ad- 
dressed them  was  "an  excellent  speaker,  well 
Informed  on  his  work  and  able  to  answer 
questions  Intelligently  and  honestly.  Ws 
were  aU  much  Impressed  with  him  and 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. It  wae  one  of  our  best  programs  of  the 
year." 

The  Knight*  of  Columbus  In  Huntington, 
W.  Va  ,  declared  that  the  talk  was  "excel- 
lent." They  thanked  the  Department  "for 
taking  the  time  to  give  us  current  Informa- 
tion that  all  Americans  are  so  vitally  Inter- 
ested In  hearing." 

The  Twelve-Thirty  Club  In  La  Jolla.  Calif., 
asserted  that  "more  expoe\ires  to  men  of  his 
caliber  from  the  State  Department  would 
do  us  home  folks  a  lot  of  good  by  helping 
us  belter  to  understand  the  goals  and  meth- 
ods of   the  Department.   .  .   ." 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  in  Dear- 
born, Mich.,  lauded  a  Foreign  Service  ottcer't 
talk  and  added:  "We  realize  that  you  gave 
much  of  your  valuable  thne  to  present  the 
students  a  background  of  your  particular 
field.  Such  encouragement  and  Information 
Is  prlcele.ss  to  youth  who  plan  for  their 
future  " 

A  TV  station  In  Brockton,  Mass.,  In  Its 
"thank  you"  letter  to  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
for  "three  very  Informative  and  extremely 
Interesting  Interviews,"  wTote: 

"It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  meet  you  and 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  that  others 
heard  of  your  service  to  your  county  In  other 
and  remote  lands.  Your  ability  to  convey 
your  deep  Interest  In  your  work  and  your 
scintillating  enthusiasm  was  a  Joy  to  all  of 
us  at  WBET.  • 

No  less  enthxislastlc  Is  the  reaction  from 
the  Foreign  Service  officers  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  program.  Here  are  excerpts 
from  their  comments: 

"There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
present  program  of  Community  Advisory 
Services  Is  extremely  useful  Judging  from 
the  Ignorance  which  exists  regarding  our 
Department   of  State  and  Foreign  Service." 

"I  have  found  students,  teachers,  and 
school  officials  most  enthusiastic  and  eager 
to  leurn  about  American  activities  In  foreign 
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countries  and   the  wcM*k   of   our   embaaoles 
overseas." 

"People  are  Interested  and  most  aaked 
questions  about  actual  day-to-day  opera- 
tions. Thla  part  of  the  country  oould  vme 
much  more  Information  about  the  State 
Department." 

"The  work  U  vitally  ImpcM^ant  to  the  De- 
partment's public  affaln  programs.  The 
program  should  be  stepped  up  In  order  that 
the  people  who  live  tn  the  Uttle  hamlets 
across  the  Nation  can  l>e  Informed  of  the 
Important  work  being  done  by  the  Foreign 
Service  abroad.** 

"The  main  question  raised  at  every  single 
meeting  was:  "What  can  I  do  to  help?"  " 

In  addition  to  the  Foreign  Service  officer 
home  leave  program  the  Office  of  Community 
Advisory  Bervlcee  carrlee  out  other  major 
projects.  These  Include  "hometown  rela- 
tions," such  as  sending  press  releases  to  the 
local  newspapers,  radio,  and  TV  stations  on 
Foreign  Service  office  promotions,  transfers, 
and  awards:  supervision  of  a  special  trailer- 
trip  project  In  various  sections  of  the  United 
States  (we  p.  0);  and  the  establishment 
ot  links  between  community  organizations 
and  Foreign  Service  wives'  programs  overseas. 

The  office  receives  scores  of  requests  for 
assistance  from  Foreign  Service  wives  who 
are  carrying  out  voltinteer  activities.  The 
office  puts  these  wives  In  touch  with  orga- 
nizations at  home  which  might.  If  ap- 
proached, be  glad  to  help  support  their  ac- 
tivities overseas.  Such  grassroots  support 
actively  strengthens  the  bonds  between 
American  citizens  and  their  friends  and 
neighbors  In  other  lands. 

For  example.  Foreign  Service  wives  In 
Uganda,  Senegal,  and  Brazil  recently  called 
upon  Office  of  Ootnmtinlty  Advisory  Service* 
for  aid.  The  Office  made  for  Mrs.  Olcott 
Demlng.  wife  ot  the  UB.  Ambassador  to 
Uganda,  an  appointment  with  the  Public 
Welfare  Foundation  of  Washington,  D.C. 
Mrs.  Demlng  later  Informed  the  Office  at 
Community  Advlk>ry  Services  that  the  foun- 
dation made  a  gift  of  $2,800  to  the  Uganda 
Society  for  the  Deaf. 

The  Delta  Sigma  Theta  sorority  contrib- 
uted 9300  for  a  a-year  scholarship  for  a 
secondary  echoed  girl  In  Uganda. 

The  Office  also  made  arrangements  with  the 
Friends  at  Uberla,  who  presented  two  large 
boxes  at  handmade  clothes  for  small  children 
to  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Rhetts,  wife  of  the  then 
Ambaaaador  to  Liberia. 

At  this  time,  however,  the  Office  Is  empha- 
sizing the  need  for  a  relmmerslon  of  re- 
turning Foreign  Service  officers  In  the  main- 
stream of  American  life. 

All  posts  have  been  requested  to  submit 
to  the  Office  of  Community  Advisory  Services 
8-montti  projections  of  their  schedules  af 
officers  returning  on  home  leave. 

When  the  FcH^lgn  Service  officer  checks 
In  the  the  Foreign  Service  lounge  In  the  De- 
partment he  Is  Instructed  to  call  at  the  Office 
of  Conununlty  Advisory  Services  headquar- 
ters on  the  seventh  floor. 

At  the  Office  at  Community  Advisory  Serv- 
ices the  officer  completes  a  queetlonnalre  and 
discusses  his  plans  for  home  leave.  The  Of- 
fice In  turn  gives  him  a  kit  containing  back- 
ground Information  on  foreign  policy,  pam- 
phlets on  current  Issues,  and  other  speech 
material,  and  helpful  suggestions  on  the  pro- 
posed talks  and  Interviews. 

The  Office  reviews  the  file  of  requests  from 
clubs,  educational  Institutions,  and  civic  as- 
sociations. It  sets  up  a  speaking  schedule 
for  the  visiting  Foreign  Service  officer  or  his 
wife.  If  both  Office  of  Community  Advisory 
Services  and  the  officer  consider  It  advisable. 

The  Office  of  Media  Services  In  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Affairs,  working  with  Office  of  Com- 
munity Advisory  Services,  then  Invites  rep- 
resentatives of  the  press,  magazines,  radio 
and  TV  to  Interview  the  Foreign  Service 
officer  while  he  la  on  home  leave. 


The  Foreign  Service  officer  not  only  helpe 
the  cause,  he  himself  beneflte  in  other  ways: 

He  receives  a  better  knowledge  of  tbm  awr- 
rent  t^iin^ng  of  his  fellow  dtlaens.  The 
days  on  which  he  glvM  Inlet  vlewa  cr  talks 
are  credited  to  duty  and  are  not  charged 
against  home  leave.  Letters  of  i^preclatlon 
or  commendation  are  placed  In  his  person- 
nel file.  And  selection  bocuxls  give  credit  for 
effective  community  relations. 
nuvxL    nuoLzaa    ask   avajlablk   to    fokxign 

BKRVICE    OFnCXSa    FOB    SXVISnTNG    AKXKICA 

Foreign  Service  officers  and  their  famlllee 
retvimlng  to  the  United  States  on  home  leave 
will  now  be  able  to  take  3  or  4  weeks'  trailer 
trips  to  sections  of  the  country  where  they 
have  never  been  before. 

During  their  cross-country  treks  the  For- 
eign Service  officers  will  address  various 
groups  and  will  discuss  the  Foreign  Service 
and  their  experiences  In  It.  At  the  same  time 
they  will  refresh  their  knowledge  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  new,  2-year  project  Is  part  of  a  con- 
tinuing conununlty  relations  program  un- 
der the  direction  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Katie  Louchhelm,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Commxinlty  Advisory  Services. 

The  year-round  project  was  launched  on 
August  27  when  Foreign  Service  officer  Rich- 
ard O.  Johnson,  his  wife,  and  two  children 
left  Washington  on  a  three-week  trip  to  San 
Francisco. 

The  Wally  Byam  Foundation  and  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  are  providing  the  needed  vehicles. 
The  Byam  Foundation  has  given  the  Depart- 
ment the  use  of  three  Air  Stream  trailers  for 
2  years  at  no  charge.  The  Ford  Motor  Co. 
Is  providing  three  automobiles  to  tow  the 
trailers  at  an  annual  cost  of  $1.  Tlie  found- 
ation Is  also  providing  gasoline  and  oU  tor 
the  cars. 

Foreign  Service  officers  will  pay  for  food, 
toll  charges,  and  Incidentals. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  Joined  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice In  1947,  has  Jxist  returned  from  Paris 
where  he  was  a  senior  officer  trainee  detailed 
to  the  NATO  Defense  College.  He  has  served 
In  Itfily,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Algeria  and 
Ethiopia;  he  speaks  German,  French,  Italian, 
and  Polish. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  hold  degrees 
from  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  for  Advanced 
International  Studies.  She  speaks  French 
and  Italian.  The  Johnsons  were  accom- 
panied on  the  trip  by  their  children,  Susan, 
14,  and  Richard,  12. 


Hon.  Walter  NorbUd 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or  rrmi&HA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  19€4 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  Walter  Norblao  is  a  cause  of  great 
sadness  among  us.  He  truly  was  one  of 
the  best  liked,  and  most  respected  mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

Having  served  12  years  with  him  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  had 
come  to  know  him  quite  well.  I  know 
that  his  Judgment  in  the  military  affairs 
of  this  Nation  was  of  considerable  In- 
fluence on  the  committee.  Through  his 
years  of  experience  with  our  armed  serv- 
ices, he  had  developed  a  skeptical  view 
when  skepticism  was  Justified;  but  he 
also  had  an  experienced  understanding 
which  helped  the  oMnmlttee  to  act  in- 


telligently and  with  dispatch  on  many 
occasions. 

It  also  became  obvious  that  Walter's 
strong  sense  of  humor  made  him  many 
friends  in  the  House,  and  his  ability  to 
see  things  with  some  p>erspectlve  was  an- 
other much  respected  characteristic. 

Knowing  of  his  previous  attacks,  many 
of  us  wondered  what  kept  him  plugging 
along,  working  diligently  and  seeking  re- 
election. I  am  convinced  It  was  a  strong 
sense  of  duty  and  of  dedication  to  this 
country  and  to  this  body. 

To  his  widow  and  children,  we  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy  and  we  share 
greatly  in  their  sense  of  loss. 


Pittsburgh  Sopports  Bill  Creating  National 
Foundation  for  the  Humanities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSTXVANZA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1.  1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  17  I  Introduced  HJEl.  12406  call- 
ing for  the  creation  of  the  National 
Foundation  for  the  Humanities.  Since 
that  time  I  have  received  con8ida*able 
mall  In  support  of  the  proposal.  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  an  editorial 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic,  a  sampling 
of  letters  from  educators  In  the  congres- 
sional district  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent and  a  letter  from  the  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
[From  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic,  Sept.  3,  1964] 

A     HtrMANTTIKS     FOITNDATION 

Now  that  the  national  political  conven- 
tions are  over  and  our  legislators  are  back  to 
the  sober  business  of  running  the  country, 
we  express  the  hope  that  serious  attention 
Will  be  given  to  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
House  at  a  time  when  most  "iinfi«  were  di- 
verted by  what  was  happening  In  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Atlantic  City. 

We  speak  of  Congressman  William  Moos- 
READ's  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Humanities  Foundation. 

Some  people  might  smile  because  Con- 
gressman MooEKEAO  conceives  the  founda- 
tion program  as  meeting  "a  need  no  less  seri- 
ous than  that  of  national  defense."  But  his 
Is  not  mere  rhetoric.  As  the  Congressman 
pointed  out  (In  words  that  evoked  recollec- 
tion of  Plus  XH)  ,  "It  Is  essential  that  we  pre- 
serve the  Interdependence  of  science  and 
the  himiianltles  so  that  men  will  remain  the 
TOBJsiiefn  of  their  technology  and  not  un- 
thinking servants." 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Humanities 
Foundation,  as  envisioned  by  its  sponsor, 
would  be  to  develop  and  promote  a  policy 
of  support  for  the  humanities  and  the  arts. 
This  would  Include  the  study  of  languages, 
literature,  history,  and  philosophy;  the  his- 
tory, criticism,  and  theory  of  art  and  music; 
the  history  of  religion,  science,  and  law;  the 
creative  and  performing  arte.  Including  the- 
ater and  dance;  and  those  aspects  of  the 
social  sciences  that  have  humanistic  con- 
tent and  employ  humanistic  methods. 

There  will  be  many  prepared  to  dismiss 
Congressman  Moorhkad's  bill  on  the  premise 
that  Its  objectives  are  the  buslnees  of  uni- 
versities and  privately  financed  foundations. 
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Thsy  are.  cf  o*urae.     But  they  ars  alao  tli* 
bU8ln«ks  of  goT eminent. 

In  profound  degree  government  aeto  th« 
tone  at  Ita  people.  A  gorerament  that  la 
eontamptuoua  of  the  hiimanltlee  ( and  If  oura 
Unt  cocitMnptuoua,  It  la  mighty  Indlfferaat) 
cannot  expect  much  nx>re  from  Ita  citizenry. 


UmvxaaiTT  of  Pinksylvantia, 
rKtlaAelpKia.,  Pa..  AugMSt  25. 1964. 
Hon.  William  S.  liooKHXAO. 
Member,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
WtaKtnffton,  D.C. 
Dkam  Mr.  lIooajCBAB: 

I  was  very  happy  to  receive  a  copy  of  H.R. 
12400  Which  you  Introduced  Into  the  House 
on  August  17.  I  am  very  proud  that  a 
Pennsylvania  Congressnuui  should  Introduce 
this  bill  which  I  hope  will  become  law.  We 
all  appreciate  your  Intereet  in  this  very  much. 
As  I  think  you  are  making  history.  I  hope 
that  this  will  b«  known  as  the  Moorhead 
Act. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rot  P   NtcHOLa, 
Vice  Provost  and  Dean. 


TjNiVTRsrrT  or  Pitts»urgh, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa..  September  18,  1964. 
Ron.  Wn.T.fM  S.  Moorrxao, 
House  of  R€presen.tatix*ea, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washingtotk.  D.C. 

DxAa  COMGRXSSMAM  MooRHKAO :  I  shouId 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  the  many  others  that 
must  hay*  commended  already  your  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  for  the  eetabllahment  of 
a  Nation*!  Humanities  Poundatlon. 

Artists  and  humanistic  scholars  have  done 
their  work  in  all  ages  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  In  the  face  of  every  discouragement, 
but  ther«  haa  perhaps  never  been  a  Ume 
when  their  efforts  have  been  so  nearly 
eclipsed  by  tarllllant  Eu;hlevements  in  other 
dlaclpllnea.  It  is  no  denigration  of  the  nat- 
ural adeocea,  but  merely  a  statement  of 
demonstrable  fact,  that  many  of  their  most 
exciting  and  valuable  discoveries  Ln  recent 
years  would  have  been  Lmpoeslble  without 
the  strong  support  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
Such  support  for  the  humanities,  on  what- 
ever scale,  will  s\irely  bring  renewed  vitality 
to  this  humanly  essential  but  recently  ne- 
glected area. 

It  needs  no  argument  perhaps  that  every 
masterpiece  of  art  and  every  breakthrough 
in  humanistic  scholarship  enlarges  the  di- 
mensions of  the  human  spirit  and  the  self- 
knowledge  that  Is  necessary  to  Its  continuing 
growth.  But  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  point 
out  tiiat  there  are  practical  considerations, 
as  well,  in  support  of  the  humanities.  As 
the  event!  otf  history  bring  our  country  into 
increasingly  close  and  signlflcant  relation- 
ship with  our  neighbors  all  over  the  world, 
we  must  have  more  and  more  people  trained 
to  speak  the  languages  and  understand  the 
problems  and  attitudes  of  peoples  whose  re- 
ligious traditions,  historical  goals  and  dlfll- 
cultles,  and  local  cultures  are  often  far  dif- 
ferent from  our  own  but  whose  destinies  are 
Irrevocably  linked  with  omtb.  Such  a  foun- 
dation as  you  propose  is  an  important  step 
in  meeting  these  demands  In  a  concerted 
way. 

And  may  I  add  that  I  am  proud  to  know 
that  the  initiative  comes  from  a  representa- 
tive of  Pittsburgh,  which  has  led  the  world 
in  industry  and  now  extends,  through  you, 
the  spirit  of  its  "renaissance"  and  its  cul- 
tural leadership  to  all  America. 
Yours  very  truly, 

WALTm   H.   EVEHT. 

Associate  Dean. 


Mount  Merct  Collegk. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  September  8,  1964. 
Congressman  Wn.LiAM  S.  Mooshkad. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Okas  Cokcrxssman   Mookhead:   It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  have  been  following  the 


progresa  of  tba  IsffiaUttan  eocuMrnlBC  *">■* 
National  BumaalUaa  FoiiTUtotlon  In  ■«»- 
d«nio  eirdas  tkla  bill  baa  recalTad  a  graat 
<1««1  of  taTorakla  oommaat  and  aupport  far 
practically  tka  aaaaa  reason*  you  s««  forth 
In  your  sumxnor  report.  I  am  amMclally 
proud  that  it  was  our  own  Congreasman  who 
introduced  it. 

May  I  congratulate  you  for  your  insight 
into  the  real  worth  of  humanistic  dlscl- 
pllnea.  In  the  name  of  the  faculty  and  on 
my  own  behalf  I  wish  to  prcwnlse  support  of 
a  National  Htunanlties  Foundation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Sister  M.  PATmiCK,  R.8.M., 

Dean. 


DuQOKSNB  UKTVKasrrr, 
Pittsburgh..  Pa..  Auffust  21.  19S4. 
Hon.  William  S.  MooaHKAD, 
718  Sew  Federal  Building. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DKAa  BiLX :  I  am  most  grateful  for  the  copy 
of  "John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy — Late  a  Presi- 
dent of  ths  United  States."  It  will  Ond  a 
very  receptive  honxa  In  our  library  where  it 
may  redound  to  the  service  of  our  students 
and  faculty  in  the  years  to  come. 

This  letter  also  gives  aaa  an  opportunity 
to  tel"  you  how  delighted  I  am  with  your 
proposal  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  establlahment  of  the  National  Humani- 
tlea  Foundation.  la  our  race  for  the  moon 
I  have  tiad  occasion  to  be  concerned  about 
the  overemphasis  on  the  sciences.  I  do  not 
deny  that  reaching  the  moon  will  be  a  great 
accomplishment,  and  this  will  reflect  great 
credit  on  our  scientists.  However.  It  la  even 
more  Important  to  kjaow  why  we  are  going 
there  and  what  we  are  to  do  after  we  get 
there.  The  humanities  can  help  us  answer 
both  of  the  latter  quaatlons.  The  more  hu- 
man I  become  the  more  I  perfect  my  nature. 
The  humanities  are  disciplines  which  serve 
to  make  me  more  hTiman 

I  know  I  am  speaking  for  all  our  faculty 
in  the  liberal  arts  and  the  humanities  when 
I  say  may  you  iiave  great  success  in  focusing 
the  spotlight  In  a  very  vital  area  for  the 
good  of  society  and  America. 

Believe  me,  words  cannot  express  the  full 
extent  of  my  appreciation  for  your  part  in 
this. 

With  every  best  wishes  and  prayer,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 
Rev.  Henbt  J.  McAnitltt,  C  S.Sp., 

President. 


WashiBftoB  Noles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

or    ILLtNOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1964 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark*.  I  wish 
to  include  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  following  newsletter  reporting  to  my 
constituents  on  the  recent  activities  of 
the  Congress: 

October  1.  ld&4. 

Dear  Priend.s:  Itiis  will  be  my  last  news- 
letter of  the  88th  Congress — and  I  want  to 
begin  by  thanking  you  for  giving  me  the 
privilege  of  serving  as  your  Representative 
from  the  great  i5th  District  of  Illinois.  I 
do  hope  my  efforts  in  your  behalf  have  met 
with  your  approval.  Certainly,  1  have  ap- 
preciated your  counsel  on  the  many  Impor- 
tant Issues  facing  us  and  I  hope  you  will 
continue  to  give  me  your  views  and  to  call 
up>on  me  for  any  help  I  may  be  able  to  give. 

These  years  that  I  have  served  as  your 
Representative  have  been  exciting  and  chal- 
lenging.    However,   I  must  admit  that  my 


efforts  to  protect  your  freedom  and  economic 
well-being  are  all  too  often  frustrated  by  the 
political  maneuvert  of  the  present  Admin- 
istration and  the  Democratic -controlled 
Ooograes.  As  you  know,  ths  current  mem> 
benhlp  of  the  88th  Congress  Is  254  Demo- 
crats to  176  Republicans  In  the  House,  and 
60  Democrats  to  34  Republicans  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Thus,  it  is  the  Democrats  who  deter- 
mine wtiat  legislation  is  to  be  considered 
both  in  committees  and  on  the  House  and 
Senate  floors. 

Adjournment  still  is  uncertain.  For  a 
brief  period  we  thought  we  would  flnish  ac- 
tion on  ths  adminlBtration's  "must"  legls- 
latlon  before  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. Then  adjournment  was  to  be  this 
week.  Now  we  hear  varying  reports — ad- 
journment the  10th  or  13th  of  October  or  a 
recess  unUl  after  the  election.  In  fact,  things 
are  so  uncertain  that  the  sittiation  could  be 
completely  changed  by  the  time  you  receive 
this  letter. 

These  have  Indeed  been  strange  days.  Sen- 
ators who  earlier  deplored  the  use  of  the 
flUbuster  held  up  adjournment  by  them- 
selves flUbusterlng  on  the  reapportionment 
Issue.  On  the  House  side  we  have  been  faced 
with  almost  the  same  vacillation  and  lack 
of  leadership  as  are  so  prevalent  in  tlie  iian- 
dllng  of  our  foreign  policy  by  the  administra- 
tion. For  example,  each  Uember  of  Congress 
received  official  notice  on  Tuesday  morning. 
September  15.  that  the  Senate-passed  social 
security  bill  would  be  considered  on  Uie 
House  floor  ths  following  Thursday.  Leas 
than  a  hour*  after  receiving  that  notice,  ths 
Democratic  leadership  brought  the  bill  to 
the  Qoor  and  it  was  seat  to  conference.  The 
conferees  are  stlii  meeting  on  this  legislation 
as  this  letter  Is  being  written — with  the  out- 
come of  the  medicare  proTlalona  itlD  unde- 
cided. My  mail  has  been  nmnlng  heavily  in 
opposition  to  placing  nxedicare  under  social 
security  and  I  ixave  been  passing  on  to  the 
House  conferees  the  views  of  my  constituent* 
on  this  vital  issue. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  over  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Democratic  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  to  report  a  meaningful 
reapportionment  bill — thus  making  it  neces- 
sary for  those  of  us  interested  in  the  righU 
of  Individual  citizens  In  the  States  to  take 
unusual  step*  to  secure  action.  Two  bills  on 
this  matter  have  now  been  reported  directly 
to  the  House  by  the  Rules  Conunlttee.  One 
of  these  bills.  HJl.  11936.  limits  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  courts  in  cases  on  the 
apportionment  of  State  legislatures  and  did 
pass  the  House  with  my  support.  The  other 
bill  Is  a  constitutional  amendment,  but  the 
Democratic  leadership  has  failed  to  bring  this 
up  for  a  vote  on  the  House  floor.  In  the  other 
body.  Senator  Dirksxm  tried  to  secure  adop- 
tion of  an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill  similar  to  my  own  bill, 
HJl.  12238.  This  provided  for  a  deUy  in 
court  orders  for  reapportionment  until  1966 
BO  as  to  give  time  to  submit  the  question  to 
the  people  in  the  form  of  a  constitutional 
amendment.  HJ.  Res.  1139  which  I  Intro- 
duced on  August  3,  1984.  does  thU.  The 
Senate,  however,  adopted  a  substitute  sim- 
ply expressing  the  "sense  of  Congress"  that 
Federal  district  courts  are  to  give  State  leg- 
islatures up  to  6  montiis  to  comply  with  an 
order  to  carry  out  the  Supreme  Court's  rul- 
ing that  both  houses  of  a  State  legislature 
must  be  apportioned  on  a  strict  population 
basis.  Senator  Dirksxn's  comment  on  this 
was  that  It  "is  not  worth  the  paper  upon 
which  It  Is  printed."  I  shall  continue  to  press 
fur  a  satisfactory  solution  In  this  vital  matter. 

I  am  equally  concerned  over  the  failure 
of  the  leadership  of  this  Sflth  Congress  to 
take  action  on  the  prayer  amendment  and 
thus  preventing  the  American  people  from 
expressing  their  wishes.  Also,  I  deplore  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  has  failed  to  take  action 
on  a  House-passed  bill  which  would  protect 
each  and  every  one  of  you  from  receiving  un- 
solicited obscene  mall. 
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These  are  Jt»t  a  few  of  the  problems  fac- 
jng  the  Oong^^as  today.  In  addition,  we  are 
plJgued  by  the  conUnued  vacillaUon  and 
uncertainty  of  the  administration  In  con- 
ducting our  foreign  policy.  One  day  the 
President  states  that  he  has  no  Intention  of 
rolng  Into  North  Vietnam  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  South  Vietnam  The  next  day. 
the  President's  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Far  Kastem  Aflalrs.  William  P.  Bundy. 
said  extension  of  the  Vietnamese  war  outside 
South  Vietnam  "could  be  forced  upon  us  by 
the  Increased  external  pressures  of  tiie  Com- 
munists." Tlie  only  thing  that  I  can  con- 
clude from  this  is  that  the  President  and  his 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  are  not  coordi- 
nating. In  fact.  It  almost  msJies  me  wonder 
If  they  are  speaking  to  each  other. 

We  also  have  reports  that  field  agents  of 
the  Department  of  State  have  been  ordered  to 
bum  the  bulk  of  field  office  records  contain- 
ing data  on  Government  security  risks.  In- 
(terestlngly  enough,  the  Members  of  Congress 
learned  about  thU  through  an  article  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Nothing  ever  appeared  in 
prior  official  reports  to  the  Congress  or  in  the 
Washington  newspapers.  I  have  made  strong 
protest  in  this  matter  directly  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  This  definitely  points  out  the 
need  for  House  approval  of  the  Information 
bill,  8.  1866.  already  passed  by  the  Senate, 
giving  clttsens  the  right  to  flle  suit  in  a  Fed- 
eral court  to  foroa  Ooyermnent  agenclea  to 
disclose  Information  which  U  not  injurious 
to  the  natlenal  security.  I  definitely  believe 
the  American  people  liave  the  right  to  know 
what  their  Government  Is  doing. 

Ai  I  witness  what  Is  going  on  In  Congress 
and  in  the  other  branches  of  your  Govern- 
ment. I  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  some  in 
government    may    not    have    forgotten    that 

they  ara  your  aenrante  and  not  your  master*. 
Each  one  of  you  will  have  the  privilege  of 
voting  on  November  8  to  reaffirm  the  fact 
tliat  you  are  the  master.  Two  thousand  four 
hundred  yeara  ago  Plato  said :  "The  punish- 
ments of  wise  men  who  refuse  to  take  part 
in  the  affairs  of  Government  is  to  live  under 
the  GoTeranaent  o*  unwise  men."  This  is 
»tUl  so  true  today. 

Remember:  "Vote  and  the  choice  Is  yours. 

Don't  vote  and  the  choice  Is  theirs."    It  only 

takes  one  vote  to  decide  the  outcome  of  an 

election — and  tliat  one  vote  could  be  yours. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charlotte  T.  Reid, 
your  Member  of  Congress. 
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Secretary  McNamara'i  Statement  Before 
tk«  DeiBocrmtic  Platform  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1, 1964 


Mr.  NEDZL  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Pord,  placed  In  the 
Record  a  letter,  dated  September  15, 
1964.  from  former  Defense  Secretary 
Thomas  S.  Gates  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara.  So  that  the  mat- 
ter can  be  viewed  in  its  full  context,  I 
feel  it  would  be  fitting  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  other  items  involved  In  the 
exchange  of  correspondence.  These  c«i- 
sist  of  a  telegram  Secretary  McNamara 
sent  to  Mr.  Gates  on  August  31,  1964,  as 
well  as  Secretary  McNam&ra's  response 
on  September  18,  1964.  to  Mr.  Gates' 
September  15  letter. 

Prxss   Relxasx 
Secretary     of     Defense     MeNamara    today 
Issued  the  following  statement  in  connection 


with  the  exchange  of   correepondenoe  wltto 
former  Secretary  of  Dafensa  Ttaomae  Oatea: 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  any  mlaundenrtend- 
ing  haa  arisen  about  my  eipinkm  of  my  pred- 
ecessor ThomM  aa.tM^  Aa  I  empbaatsad  tn 
my  tei«Jgram  of  August  81, 1»«4.  to  Mr.  Oatea. 
which  I  am  releaalng  at  hla  requeat,  I  hare 
the  highest  regard  for  him  and  for  the  per- 
sonal contributions  he  made  to  our  Nation's 
security  as  Secretary  of  Defense." 

Thb  SacarrART  or  DEnarsa, 
Washington.  D.C,  August  31. 1»€4. 
Dear  Tom  :  I  understand  from  r>oug  DlUon 
that  you  were  concerned  about  my  state- 
ment before  the  Democratic  PlatfCKTn  Com- 
mittee. I  recognize  the  cause  of  your  con- 
cern and  the  importance  of  keei>lng  the  De- 
fense Department  out  of  the  partisan  politi- 
cal arena.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  how  much 
I  appreciate  your  oontrtbutlons  to  the  na- 
tional security  and  the  Importance  of  pro- 
grams and  policies  you  instituted  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

For  3»4  years  I  have  tried  to  prevent  De- 
fense policies  and  programs  frc«n  being  dis- 
cussed In  a  p€irtlsan  context.  I  have  takMi 
every  opportunity  to  make  certain  that  the 
American  people  tmderetand  that  Defenae 
is  not  a  partisan  political  matter;  but  rather 
that  it  is  a  complex  problem  to  which  jan 
and  I  and  many  others  in  and  out  of  tinl- 
form  have  glTen  and  are  giving  our  best 
effcMts  In  the  Interest  of  our  national  secu- 
rity. I  have  tried  to  point  this  out  on 
numerotis  occasions.     For  example, 

At  a  press  conference  on  May  26,  1961.  I 
■aid,  "I  thin*  Tom  Oatea,  more  than  any 
other  Secretary  in  recent  years,  did  much 
to  establish  a  close  relationship  with  the 
cliiefs.  I  have  endeavored  to  expand  uj>on 
that  relationship." 

At  a  press  conference  on  Jtily  6,  1962,  I 
said:  "The  Air  Force  has  in  the  past  year,  as 
a  result  of  work  that  started  long  before 
we  entered  the  Dei>artmeBt,  introduced  a 
new  maintenance  system  which  Is  sub- 
stantially increasing  the  efficiency  of  their 
maintenance  operations.'* 

Before  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  on  AprU  20,  1963,  I  said:  "When 
we  took  office,  we  had  a  firm  base  from  which 
to  work.  My  predecessor.  Tom  Gates,  had 
already  given  strong  support  to  such  pro- 
grams as  MINUTEMAN  and  POLARIS,  wtUch 
are  designed  to  ride  out  any  concelTable 
attack." 

In  my  statement  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  August  13.  1968.  I  said: 
"There  have  been  very  substantial  increases 
in  oiir  nuclear  forces  over  the  last  6  years." 
It  has  been  my  consistent  poaition  that 
defense  matters  should  be  kept  kept  outside 
the  partisan  political  arena.  Even  respond- 
ing to  charges  made  by  a  Republican  Task 
Force  on  June  29.  1964.  I  stated: 

"I  read  with  regret  the  partisan  attack  on 
our  Nation's  military  program  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  RepubUcan  Policy  Cammlt- 
tee's  Task  Force  on  American  Strategy  and 
Strength. 

"The  national  defense  has  always  been  a 
bi-partisan  activity  of  the  UJB.  Government. 
To  date  Republicans  as  well  as  DemocraU 
have  supported  the  national  defenae  pro- 
gram of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administra- 
tion." 


My  efforts  to  keep  defense  matters  outalde 
the  partisan  political  arena  have  beccane  in- 
creasingly difficult  over  the  past  several 
weeks  as  Senator  Goldwatir  lias  perslstenUy 
made  defense  a  partisan  political  Issue.  In 
addition,  he  has  so  phrased  his  attacks  as 
to  cast  doubt  on  the  credlbUity  of  our  mili- 
tary power  and  has  thus  Jeopardized  our  na- 
tional security.  Let  me  cite  a  few  examples 
of  the  kinds  of  statements  which,  if  allowed 
to  stand  unchallenged,  could  do  great  harm 
to  the  credibility  of  our  defense  posture. 

In  an  article  in  Life  magazine  on  January 
17,  1964.  Senator  Goldwatxr  stated:  "Our 
present    deterrent    power   was    built   almost 


entirely  under  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion. There  has  been  no  sigrniflcant  addi- 
tion to  it  sinoe,  and  there  are  no  plans  for 
Btrengthenlng  It.  There  are,  indeed,  plana 
to  phaae  it  down." 

On  the  program  Issues  and  Answers  on 
February  9,  1964.  Senator  GouiWATxa  stated: 
"•  •  •  I  have  not  questioned  tlie  accuracy 
of  these  missiles.  I  know  their  accuracy 
and  I  know  that  it  U  wonderful.  What  I 
am  talking  about  Is,  wUl  they  gd  when  the 
button  is  pushed  under  actual  oondltlana. 
and  I  have  not  been  satisfied  that  the  reli- 
ability figures  that  Secretary  McNamara  gave 
us  are  right  •    •    v" 

In  a  speech  at  Palomar  Junior  College, 
California,  on  March  20.  1961  Senator  Qchj>- 
WATB  steted:  "I  make  the  flat  charge  that 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  and  the 
State  Department  are  engaged  in  unilateral 
dlaannament  at  the  expense  of  peace  and 
at  the  expense  of  freedom  •••."• 

In  a  speech  at  the  Economic  Club  in  De- 
Xrait  on  March  25,  1964.  Senator  Gou>WATim 
dted  four  fatal  flaws  In  o«r  defenae  poa- 
ture:  "First,  we  are  building  a  Umgtaa*  Una 
of  missiles.  Second,  we  ars  falling  to  Intav- 
duce  rapid  technological  advancaa.  some- 
times because  of  falae  eoonomy.  aomattmaa 
i>ecause  of  misguided  steps  to^rard  disarma- 
ment. Third,  we  are  i>ermltttng  our  dsfanaa 
policies  to  disrupt  NATO  and  tuar  aVtuer  alM- 
ancea.  Fourth,  wa  ara  tfovngradlnc  tha 
armed  servlceB.  ignoring  profeaalnnal  mili- 
tary advice  and  substituting  one  man's  book- 
keeping tecimique  for  national  poUey." 

In  a  speech  to  the  Texas  Hapubllcan  Con- 
vention in  Dallas  on  June  18.  1904,  Seoator 
GoLDWATER  Said,  "We  are  In  second  place  and 
I  defy  the  czar  of  the  Pentagon  to  dispute 
that  statement." 

On  June  6,  1964,  in  respoDM  to  a  queatlOD 
from  the  Associated  Preea.  Senator  Gold- 
water  said,  "The  defense  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration add  up.  in  effect,  to  unilateral 
disamiament.  We  ara  lagging  btiilnd  In 
weapons  technology  and  In  the  devriopment 
of  new  systems." 

In  accepting  tlie  Republican  presidential 
nomination  on  J\ily  17,  1964,  Senator  Goild- 
WATKR  stated,  "We  are  at  war  In  Vietnam — 
yet  the  President  who  la  the  Commander  In 
Cliief  of  our  forces  refusea  to  aay  whether  or 
not  the  objective  U  victory.  Hla  Secretary 
of  Defense  continues  to  mislead  and  misin- 
form the  American  people.  B  baa  been 
during  Democratic  yean  that  our  strength 
to  deter  war  has  stood  still  and  even  gone 
Into  a  planned  decline." 

Before  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties in  the  State  of  Washington  on  August  11, 
1964,  GoLDWATKR  Said,  "And  what  of  thla,  the 
most  perilous  statistic  of  allT  Under  our 
present  defense  leaderahip,  with  its  utter 
disregard  for  new  weapons,  our  daUverabla 
nuclear  capacity  may  be  cut  down  by  90 
percent  In  the  next  decade.  La*  ma  repeat 
that.  The  figure  is  startling,  and  yet 
tmdeniable." 

In  his  forthcoming  boc*.  "Wh«e  I  Stand." 
reprinted  in  part  in  the  Washington  Post, 
Senator  GoLDWAT«a  has  written:  "I  charge 
that  the  present  Secretary  of  Defense  has  be- 
come the  leading  ad vocata— indeed  the  lead- 
ing architect — of  a  so-called  defense  policy 
which,  by  the  late  1960's  and  the  early  1970s, 
will  have  turned  the  shield  of  the  Republic 
into  a  Swiss  cheese  wall,  ftlll  of  holes;  a 
policy  which  wlU  have  isolated  the  power  of 
America  behind  a  maglnot  line  of  Ulusions; 
a  policy  which  will  encourage  our  enemies 
to  become  bolder,  to  risk  the  final,  fatal  step 
toward  nuclear  war;  a  policy  which  will  turn 
the  profession  of  arms  into  a  second-class 
craft;  a  policy  which  wiU  have  so  hardened 
the  arteries  of  our  defenses  that  flexible  re- 
sponse to  challenges  will  l>e  lmpoeslble. 
leaving  us  with  the  alternatives  of  only  with- 
drawal or  nuclear  hoiocaiist.  I  repeat: 
The  architect  of  this  poUcy  is  the  present 
Secretary  of  Defense.     In  simplest  terms,  the 
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defence  policies  of  thla  admlnlBtratlon  add 
up  to  unilateral  dlsannatnent." 

I  regret  that  my  statement  before  tbm 
Democratic  platform  oommlttae  mm  given 
a  highly  partlaan  interpretation.  I  parUcu- 
laxly  regret  that  anyone  should  infer  any 
Intention  on  my  part  to  detract  from  your 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  national  security. 
I  was,  rather,  trying  to  emphasize  the  tre- 
mendous organizational  and  other  problems 
which  you  and  I  have  encountered — and 
which  I  continue  to  face — in  managing  the 
Defense  Department.  As  I  said  in  my  article 
In  the  April-June  1964  Issue  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Journal,  "When  the  President  first 
asked  that  I  accept  appointment  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  •  •  •  I  called  upon  my  pred- 
ecessor, the  Honorable  Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr. 
Mr.  Qates  briefed  me  thoroughly  on  his  own 
experience  as  Secretary  of  Defense.  •  •  • 
During  his  8  years  as  Under  Secretary  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  thereafter  dur- 
ing his  2  years  as  Deputy  Secretary  and 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Gates  had  worked 
to  establish  the  sort  of  control  that  Congress 
has  authorized.  •  •  •  The  sheer  magnitude 
of  the  task  as  it  unfolded  made  me  question 
again  whether  I  or  anyone  could  really  man- 
age the  Department." 

Unfortunately,  not  all  my  statements  be- 
fore the  Democratic  platform  committee  on 
August  17,  1964,  received  newspaper  coverage. 
For  example,  I  was  asked  as  a  result  of  the 
statement  in  the  Republican  platform,  "We 
will  return  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  their 
lawful  status  as  the  President's  principal 
military  advlserB";  whether  there  had  been 
"any  structxiral  or  functional  change  In  the 
operations  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff."  In 
my  response,  I  aitated : 

"I  want  to  emphasize  to  you  •  •  •  that 
my  predeceaaor.  Tom  Gates,  initiated  a  series 
of  meetings  with  the  Joint  Chiefs.  Until 
that  time,  there  had  been  very  little  regular 
contact  between  the  Secretaries  and  the 
Chiefs  on  very  important  matters  of  the  De- 
partment, and  particularly  that  was  true  in 
the  budget." 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  we  cannot  per- 
mit pcu^san  attacks  and  campaign  oratory 
to  bring  into  question  the  credibility  of  the 
military  power  you  and  I  and  many  others 
have  worked  so  hard  to  assemble.  My  pur- 
pose in  responding  to  these  attacks  by  Sena- 
tor OOLOWATKR  has  not  been  to  make  the 
Defense  policies  and  programs  of  this  country 
a  partisan  pollUoal  matter.  Rather,  my  pur- 
pose has  been  to  attempt  to  assure  that 
cur  allies  and  our  enemies,  as  well  as  the 
American  people,  retain  their  confidence  and 
re8p>ect  for  the  credibility  of  the  strategic 
deterrent  and  conventional  military  power 
of  this  country. 

Let  me  say  again  that  I  regret  very  much 
that  my  remarks  were  Interpreted  in  any 
way  as  critical  oS  the  outstanding  Job  you 
did  as  Secretary  of  Defense.  As  you  know, 
I  have  the  hlgheet  regard  for  the  contribu- 
tion you  made  to  the  Defense  Department 
and  for  the  assistance  you  gave  me  when 
I  became  Secretary. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  S.  McNabaara. 


Tett  of  Cashinf'i  Address 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOBHAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    ICASSACHUSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30.  1964 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  am  privileged 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  to  Insert  for 


the  attei^rfion  of  my  collea«nies  in  the 
House  the  text  of  the  remarks  of  our  be- 
loved Archbishop  of  Boston,  Richard 
Cardinal  CXishiner.  before  the  Ecumenical 
Council  in  Rome  as  they  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  Tuesday,  September 
29.  1964: 

Tkzt  or  Cdshhto's  Asdbxss 

TTie  declaration  on  the  Jews  and  non- 
Christians  U  acceptable  In  general.  Through 
this  Ecumenical  Council  the  church  must 
manifest  to  the  whole  world,  and  to  all  men. 
a  concern  which  is  genuine,  an  esteem  all 
embracing,  a  sincere  charity — In  a  word.  It 
must  show  forth  Christ.  And  In  this  schema 
"De  Ecumenlamo."  with  Its  declarations  on 
religious  liberty  and  on  the  Jews  and  non- 
Christians,  In  a  certain  sense  It  does  Just 
that.  I  would  propose,  however,  three 
amendments  sjjeclflcally  on  the  Jews. 

First:  We  must  make  our  statement  about 
the  Jews  more  positive,  less  timid.  More 
charitable.  Oxir  text  well  Illustrates  the 
priceless  patrimony  which  the  new  Israel  has 
received  from  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

And  it  well  illustrates  what  the  Jews  and 
ChrlstlEUis  share  in  common.  But  surely  we 
ought  to  indicate  the  fact  that  we  sons  of 
Abraham  according  to  the  spirit  must  show 
a  special  esteem  and  particular  love  for  the 
sons  of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh  be- 
cause of  this  common  patrimony.  As  sons  of 
Adam,  they  are  ovir  brothers:  As  sons  of 
Abraham,  they  are  the  blood  brothers  of 
Christ. 

The  fourth  paragraph  of  this  declaration 
should  manifest  this  and  our  obligation  of 
special  esteem,  as  a  conclusion  which  logi- 
cally flows  from  the  first  section. 

REJECTION  A  MYSTERT 

Secondly:  On  the  culpability  of  the  Jews 
for  the  death  of  our  Saviour.  As  we  read  In 
sacred  scriptures,  the  rejection  of  the  Mes- 
siah by  his  own  people  is  a  mystery:  a  mys- 
tery which  is  Indeed  for  our  instruction,  not 
for  exaltation. 

The  parables  and  prophecies  of  our  Lord 
teach  us  this.  We  cannot  Judge  the  leaders 
of  ancient  Israel — Ood  alone  is  their  Judge. 
And  most  certainly  we  cannot  dare  attribute 
to  later  generations  of  Jews  the  guilt  of  the 
crucifixion  of  the  Lord  Jesiis  or  the  death  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  except  in  the  sense 
of  the  universal  guilt  in  which  all  of  us  men 
share. 

We  know  and  we  believe  that  Christ  died 
freely,  and  he  died  for  all  men  and  because 
of  the  sins  of  all  men,  Jews  and  gentiles. 

Therefore,  In  this  declaration  In  clear  and 
evident  words  we  must  deny  that  the  Jews 
are  guilty  of  the  death  of  our  Saviour  except 
insofar  as  all  men  have  sinned  and  on  that 
account  crucified  him  and,  indeed,  still 
crucify  him.  And  especially,  we  must  con- 
demn any  who  would  attempt  to  Jxistlfy  In- 
equities, hatred  or  even  persecution  of  the 
Jews  as  Christian  actions. 

NO  RATIONAUS  rOB  HATRI3) 

All  Of  US  have  seen  the  evil  fruit  of  this 
kind  of  false  reasoning.  In  this  August  as- 
sembly, in  this  solemn  moment,  we  must  cry 
out:  There  is  no  Christlon  rationale — neither 
theological  nor  historical — for  any  Inequity, 
hatred  or  persecution  of  our  Jewish  brothers. 

Great  is  the  hope,  both  among  Catholics 
and  among  our  separated  Christian  brothers, 
as  well  as  among  our  Jewish  friends  In  the 
New  World,  that  this  sacred  synod  will  make 
such  a  fitting  declaraUon. 

Thirdly  and  finally.  I  ask,  venerable  broth- 
ers, whether  we  ought  not  to  confess  humbly 
before  the  world  that  Christians  too  fre- 
quently have  not  shown  themselves  as  true 
Christians,  as  faithful  to  Christ,  in  their 
relations  with  their  Jewish  brothers?  In  this 
our  age,  how  many  have  suffered?  How  many 
have  died  because  of  the  Indifference  of 
Christians,  because  of  silence?  There  is  no 
need  to  enumerate  the  crimes  committed  In 


our  own  time,  if  not  many  Christian  voloM 
were  lifted  In  recent  j^nn  against  the  gnat 
injustices,  yet  let  our  voices  humbly  cry  out 
now. 


Space  Law 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PKMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29.  1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  REconD,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Szsn'EMBER  25,  1964. 
Hon.  jAMBs  G.  Fui-TON, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
HovLse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Pulton:  Enclosed  herewith 
Is  copy  of  a  paper  entitled  "The  Boundary 
Between  Territorial  Airspace  and  Interna- 
tional Outer  Space."  TbH  was  read  for  me 
at  the  Federal  bcu-  meeUng  in  Washington 
while  I  was  in  South  America  at  an  aviation 
meeting.  I  consider  the  subject  matter  of 
this  pap>er  of  real  importance. 

The  present  administration  on  several  oc- 
casions has  indicated  that  it  is  too  early  to 
negotiate  an  International  convention  fix- 
ing the  boundary  between  airspace  and  out- 
er space.  But  this  does  not  answer  the  need 
for  the  United  States  to  fix  its  own  boundary. 
We  must,  in  my  Judgment,  continue  to  In- 
sist on  full  control  of  all  flight  in  the  air- 
space which  we  use  for  our  normal  military 
and  civil  flight.  We  need  the  legal  veto  ^- 
pllcable  to  any  flight  in  that  area.  Now, 
however,  we  have  agreed  that  outer  space  Is 
free  for  all  international  p>eacefui  flight, 
and  perhaps  for  military  flight  as  well.  Ob- 
viously, there  must  be  a  decision  as  to  the 
height  above  our  lands  and  waters  where 
our  right  of  national  control  comes  to  an 
end. 

The  problem  Is  somewhat  similar  to  terri- 
torial waters,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  this 
article,  We  have  no  international  agreement 
as  to  the  outer  boundary  of  these  waters,  but 
this  has  never  deterred  us  from  asserting  our 
own  outer  boundary  as  against  all  other 
nations. 

I  realize  that  this  session  in  the  House  hu 
about  ended,  and  nothing  can  be  done  this 
year.  However,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
you  ask  the  staff  of  the  House  Space  Com- 
mittee to  study  the  problem.  I  feel  strongly 
that  a  bill  should  be  Introduced  In  the  early 
days  of  the  next  House  session,  which  would 
fix  a  deflnlte  boundary  above  the  surface  of 
QUI  lands  and  waters  as  the  upper  boundarj 
of  national  airspace. 

Hoping  that  this  letter  will  reach  you  per- 
sonally, I  am  sending  the  original  by  special 
delivery  to  Washington  emd  a  copy  to  your 
Pittsburgh  office. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Cobb  Cooper. 
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Skftentber  29,   1964. 
Mr.  John  Cobb  Cooper, 
Princeton,  NJ. 

Dear  Mr.  Coopxm:  It  1b  a  pleasure  to  re- 
ceive your  letter  of  September  28,  1984,  to- 
gether with  your  paper  entitled,  "The  Bound- 
ary Between  Territorial  Airspace  and 
International  Outer  Space,"  which  was  read 
at  the  Federal  bar  meeting  in  Washington, 
DC. 

I  have  read  your  article  with  Interest,  and 
am  placing  It  In  the  Congressional  Rbcord, 
as    I    feel    it    deserves    wide    recognition   by 


Members    of    Congreaa    and    the    Amerloan 

people. 

In  addltkjo,  I  will  be  glad  to  introduce  a 
bin  in  the  next  House  session  for  a  con- 
gressional commission  to  study  the  question 
of  a  definite  boundary  abore  the  surface  of 
our  lands  and  waters,  as  the  upper  boundary 
of  national  airspace. 

Any    time    my    office    In    Pittsburgh    or 
Washington  can  be  at  asslBtance  to  you.  lot 
us  hear,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  cooperate. 
Sincerely, 

James  G.  Pulton. 


International  Btmposhtm  on  Sface  Law — 
Pederai.  Bab  Abbociattoh  National  Ooh- 
vENTioN,  Washington,  D.C,  September  11, 
1964 

THE    BOUNDART    BETWEEN    TERRITORIAL    AIRSPACE 
AMD  INTE»J<ATIOIf  AL  OUTER  SPACE 

(By  John  Cobb  Cooper) 

The  United  States  should  not  delay  longer 
in  stating  a  definitive  position  as  to  the 
uppOT  boandary  at  Its  territorial  airspace, 
■jtis  unanlmooB  adoption  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  December  IS,  1963,  of  Resolution 
1963  (XVni)  has  created  a  new  and  urgent 
situation.  It  U  understood  that  the  United 
5tataB  asfflft^  In  drafting  the  resolution 
and  the  United  Nations  records  clearly  show 
TlgoroQs  American  support.  One  of  the 
major  purposes  at  that  resoluUon  was  to  fix 
the  legal  statUB  of  the  areas  generally  called 
"outer  Bpaoe"  in  which  satellites  and  other 
spacecraft  may  operate  with  minimum  In- 
terference from  the  earth's  atmosphere.  The 
effect  of  the  reeolution  wae  to  declare  that 
such  outer  space  is  a  highway  which  Is  and 
must  remain  open  for  the  use  of  all  nations, 
free  of  any  claim  or  rights  of  sovereign  con- 
trol by  any  nation.  The  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples set  out  In  the  United  Nations  resolu- 
tion contains  the  following  statements: 

"Outer  space  and  celestial  bodies  are  free 
for  exploration  and  use  by  all  states  on  a 
basis  of  equality  and  in  accordance  with  in- 
ternational law." 

"Outer  space  and  celestial  bodies  are  not 
subject  to  national  appropriation  by  claim 
of  sovereignty,  by  means  of  use  or  occupa- 
tion, or  by  any  other  means." 

The  legal  status  of  outer  space  as  thus 
stated  Is  In  direct  conflict  with  the  accepted 
legal  principles  applicable  to  our  national 
airspace. 

The  legal  status  of  national  airspace  as 
part  of  our  territory  is  not  subject  to  ques- 
tion. The  United  States  assisted  in  draft- 
ing the  Paris  Convention  of  1919  with  Its 
much  quoted  statement  in  article  I  tliat  the 
parties  to  the  convention  "recognize  that 
every  power  has  complete  and  exclusive  sov- 
ereignty over  the  airspace  above  iu  terri- 
tory." For  other  reasons  we  did  not  ratify 
the  Paris  Oonvention.  but  In  twloptlng  the 
Air  Commerce  Act  of  1936  a  provision  was 
carefully  Inserted  In  eectlon  6  to  the  effect 
•that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  to  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  nations, 
complete  sovereignty  at  the  airspace  over  the 
lands  and  waters  above  the  United  States." 

This  was  the  declaration  to  the  effect  that 
such  airspace  is  part  of  our  territory.  The 
same  principle  was  even  more  forcefully 
stated  In  section  9  of  the  same  act  defining 
the  term  "United  States": 

"The  term  TTnlted  States,"  when  used  in  a 
geographical  sense,  means  the  territory  com- 
prising the  several  States.  Territories,  pos- 
sessions, and  the  District  of  Columbia  (in- 
cluding the  territorial  waters  thereof),  and 
the  overlying  airspace;  but  shall  not  Include 
the  Canal  Zone." 

Substantially  the  same  deflnltlon  was  car- 
ried forward  into  section  1(31)  of  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  (omitting  the  refo'- 
ence  to  the  Canal  Zone)  and  has  since  been 
repeated  in  Bubsequent  statutes.  The  United 
States  has  thus  firmly  declared  that  the  air- 


space over  Ita  lands  and  waters  1b  part  of  tta 
national  territory. 

As  a  result  the  United  States  has  the  aame 
right  to  complete  unilateral  control  ot  an 
foreign  movement  within  ttB  alTBpaoa  as  tt 
has  in  other  parts  of  Its  territory.  Tba  only 
recognized  exception  to  this  right  ot  absolute 
control  is  that  which  1b  enjoyed  by  foreign 
merchant  ships  in  time  of  peace  passing 
through  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States.  But  even  this  limited  right  has  never 
been  accorded  to  foreign  aircraft  flying  In  the 
airspfice  over  our  territorial  waters. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  1963  United  Na- 
tions resolution  quoted  above  has  not  yet 
been  Incorporated  Into  our  statutes  nor  Into  a 
duly  ratified  treaty,  nevertheiees  it  would  be 
most  dlfflcult  for  the  United  States  herectfter 
to  claim  any  rights  of  territorial  control  In 
"outer  space." 

Admittedly  there  is  as  yet  no  general  agree- 
ment as  to  the  lower  boundary  erf  outer  space 
but  this  does  not  obviate  the  necessity  for 
the  United  States  to  fix  its  own  upper  bound- 
ary of  Its  national  airspace  territory. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  Is  no  general 
agreement  as  to  the  outer  boundary  of  ter- 
ritorial waters  and  this  fact  has  been  used  as 
an  argtunent  to  support  delay  In  reaching 
agreement  as  to  the  boundary  between  the 
airspace  and  outer  space.  The  argument  is 
unsound  so  far  as  It  applies  to  our  national 
action.  It  overlooks  the  fact  that  every  State 
which  has  maritime  boundaries  has  formally 
asserted  a  fixed  outer  boundary  for  its  terri- 
torial waters  so  that  no  other  State  can  ques- 
tion Ita  position.  The  high  sees  are  an  in- 
ternational highway  open  to  all.  A  ship 
leaving  a  U.S.  port  passes  through 
part  of  our  territory  which  wo  call  territorial 
waters  and  thence  into  the  high  seas  which 
1b  not  part  of  our  territory.  Since  the  early 
years  of  our  history,  we  have  repeatedly  bb- 
serted  that  there  is  a  definitive  boundary 
out  to  which  the  United  States  has  terrl- 
torlaJ  control  of  all  foreign  movement.  In 
these  territorial  wat^v  we  are  sovereign.  In 
the  high  setis  we  are  not.  Similarly  in  na- 
tional airspace  over  our  lands  and  waters  we 
are  sovereign,  but  with  the  p>assage  of  the 
United  Nations  1968  resolution  we  have 
Joined  other  states  In  asBerting  that  there 
can  be  no  claim  of  sovereignty  in  outer  space. 

To  prevent  international  misunderstand- 
ing we  have  always  asserted  the  right  to  fix 
an  outer  boundary  for  our  territorial  waters. 
Exactly  the  same  situation  now  exists  as  to 
flight.  We  have  the  right  to  control  all  flight 
in  our  territorial  airspace.  We  have  in  sub- 
stance surrendered  that  right,  if  it  ever 
existed,  in  the  area  termed  "outer  space." 
But  where  lies  the  boundary  between  these 
areas?  Can  any  logical  reason  be  brought 
forward  as  to  why  the  United  States  must 
not  i»-omptly  afisert  Its  upper  airspace  bound- 
ary so  as  to  give  notice  to  the  world  of  the 
area  above  its  lands  and  waters  in  which 
it  reserves  the  right  to  control  all  flight? 

The  time  1b  not  far  distant,  and  in  fact 
may  be  with  us  today,  when  the  right  of 
foreign  spacecraft  to  pass  through  our  terri- 
torial airspace  will  require  an  immediate  and 
vigorous  anawer.  Are  foreign  spacecraft, 
military  or  civil,  to  be  permitted  to  fly  with- 
in 26  miles  above  our  lands  and  waters,  or 
60  miles,  or  lOO  miles?  A  decision  must  be 
made. 

This  decision  is  necessarily  political.  It 
Involves  consideration  of  matters  of  great 
importance  both  civil  and  military.  The 
accypted  boundary  should  have  reasonable 
scientific  background.  For  example,  25  miles 
above  sea  level  la  perhape  the  max1m\im 
height  for  the  practical  use  of  aircraft  re- 
quirlng  aerodynamic  suppcM-t  to  sustaLa  flight 
and  using  air-breathing  motive  power.  Fifty 
mllea  above  sea  level  Is  perhaps  the  maximum 
height  at  which  the  atmosphere  is  siifficient- 
ly  dense  to  provide  any  appreciable  aero- 
dynamic lift.     A  point  somewhere  between 


75  miles  and  90  miles  Is  perhaps  the  lowest 
point  of  practical  orbital  tmpowered  fligbt 
around  the  earth. 

The  most  xirgent  reason  for  an  early  deci- 
sion is  the  problem  of  the  flight  of  spacecraft 
through  the  alrBpace  when  ascending  or 
descending.  Careful  examination  of  the 
known  records  of  past  succeesful  flights  Into 
or  from  outer  space  indicate  that  no  such 
flights  have  ever  been  recorded  at  an  altitude 
below  75  miles  above  a  foreign  state.  Per- 
haps 90  miles  might  be  an  even  more  correct 
figure.  But  this  will  not  continue.  Problems 
of  launching  and  landing  are  becoming  more 
complex. 

Until  now  flights  have  passed  only  through 
the  airspace  of  the  state  of  launching  or 
the  airspace  over  the  high  seas  when  ascend- 
ing toward  or  descending  from  outer  space. 
The  airspace  over  the  high  seas  is  as  free 
lor  flight  use  as  are  the  high  aeaj  themBrtves 
for  shipping.  "Rie  spacecraft  laonoed  Into 
orbit  from  Cape  Kennedy  (formerly  Oape 
Canaveral)  have  ascended  through  airspace 
over  the  United  States  lands  and  territorial 
waters  and  thence  over  the  high  aeas  Into 
outer  space.  When  descending,  our  manned 
orbital  flights  have  started  the  doaoesit  tn 
outer  space  over  the  Pacific  OoBan  and  ha*« 
thence  proceeded  downward  throngb  tli«  air- 
space over  the  United  States  and  finally 
through  the  airspace  over  the  Atlamtle  Ocean 
to  a  landing  at  sea.  No  foreign  ali^»ao»hM 
been  used.  It  Is  undeiBtood  that  Um^mn 
spacecraft  when  being  pat  Into  crbtt  or 
brought  back  for  landing  hav»  psassil  solely 
through  Buaslan  airH>aoe  beCora  enterlac  tbm 
outer  space  and  before  laiullng  at  tbm  moA 
of  orbital  filght.  The  enormous  RnwalBTi  na- 
tional landmaas  permits  this  procedure. 

But,  as  orbital  flights  becotne  man  fre- 
quent and  diverse.  It  Is  certain  that  «•  win 
lace  the  very  practical  queatlaii  of  wbeOMr 
or  not  foreign  spacecraft  should  be  permit- 
ted to  use  our  territorial  airspace  for  aaoant 
and  descent,  and  we  will  certainly  ■wimb.  to 
know  whether  w  have  ilmlUr  prlvUeffaa  la 
the  airspace  ot  other  statea. 

The  adopUon  of  the  United  Natlana  reso- 
lution discussed  ecu-Uer  did  not  directly  or 
indlrecUy  grant  any  privUeges  o*  paasage  to 
foreign  spacecraft  through  the  nattnnal  air- 
space of  any  state.  In  the  caae  ot  the  United 
States,  national  airspace  has  by  statute  been 
made  a  part  of  the  territory  ot  the  United 
States,  carrying  with  it  our  right  to  detsr- 
mlne  unilaterally  what  flight  InBtrumentall- 
tles  may  enter  or  otherwise  use  stKdi  air- 
space. No  resolution  of  tlie  United  Nations 
could  alter  our  law  so  as  to  grant  rights  of 
passage.  Historically  the  United  States  has 
permitted  foreign  aircraft  to  enter  and  use 
United  States  airspace  only  when  and  to  the 
extent  that  such  use  has  been  authorlBed  by 
treaty  or  other  international  agreement  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  party,  or  at 
times  by  special  permission  or  authority.  No 
general  rights  of  passage  for  foreign  alrcrslt 
exist  in  the  United  States  aln^jaoe  even 
though  we  accept  the  rule  of  International 
law  that  the  airspace  over  the  high  seas  Is 
free.  In  other  words,  an  aircraft  approach- 
ing our  shores  and  intending  to  land  here 
cannot  proceed  past  the  outer  boundary  of 
the  airspace  above  our  territorial  waters  un- 
less it  has  specific  authority  so  to  do.  Obvl- 
o\isly  the  same  rule  is  appUcabie  legally  to 
the  use  of  United  States  airspace  by  any  for- 
eign spacecraft. 

But  it  must  be  noted  that  academic  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  that  the  United 
Nations  resolutions  as  to  the  freedom  of  use 
of  outer  space  have  carried  with  them  a  coo- 
Bequentlal  privilege  of  passage  by  spacecraft 
through  foreign  airspace  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  rights  of  use  of  outer  space.  To  some  this 
theory  may  be  politicaUy  attractive,  but  it  U 
certainly  legally  unsound.  The  United 
Statea,  for  Its  part,  should  without  drtay  fix 
a  deflnlte  statutory  upper  boundary  o*  Its 
national  airspace.    When  this  is  done,  exist- 
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Ing  law  will  without  question  require  the 
operator  of  any  foreign  spacecraft  to  seek 
authority  to  use  our  alrspcu;e  If  such  use  Is 
found  necessary  In  connection  with  the  free 
International  use  of  outer  space. 

When  the  upper  limit  of  o\ir  national  air- 
space has  been  fixed  and  our  unconditional 
sovereignty  thus  reasserted,  the  United 
States  will  be  In  a  position  to  deal  reclpro 
cally  either  by  general  convention,  or  through 
bilateral  arrangements,  so  that  the  United 
SUtes  will  enjoy  for  Its  spacecraft  the  same 
privileges  extended  to  the  spacecraft  at 
other  states  who  are  parties  to  such  arrange- 
ment. 

Ultimately,  a  broad  International  conven- 
tion will  certainly  be  arrived  at  fixing  the 
height  of  national  airspace  and  determining 
what  rights  of  passage,  if  any,  will  be  per- 
mitted. In  a  convention  of  this  kind  the 
United  States  might  alter  lU  own  upper 
national  airspace  boundary  if  then  deemed 
useful,  and  could  also  determine  what  rights 
of  passage,  if  any,  foreign  spacecraft  would 
reciprocally  enjoy. 

Certainly  the  unilateral  right  of  each  state 
to  control  all  flight  in  Its  national  airspace 
can  be  modified  only  by  direct  national  act, 
or  international  agreement,  and  not  by  Infer- 
ence or  interpretation  based  on  any  theoreti- 
cal effect  of  any  agreement  for  the  use  of 
outer  space.  The  legal  status  of  territorial 
airspace  and  international  outer  space  is  dia- 
metrically opposed.  May  I  say  that  I  have 
long  recognized  the  need  to  determine  by 
International  agreement  any  rights  of  air- 
space passage  for  spacecraft.  In  the  con- 
vention which  I  proposed  in  1956  to  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law,  this 
problem  was  considered.  I  suggested  that  a 
new  convention  might  Include  the  follow- 
ing as  then  stated : 

"(a)  BeaiOrm  article  I  of  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention, giving  the  subjacent  state  full  sov- 
ereignty in  the  areas  of  atmospheric  space 
above  it.  up  to  the  height  where  'aircraft' 
as  now  defined,  may  be  op)erated.  such  areas 
to  be  designated  'territorial  space.' 

"(b)  Extend  the  sovereignty  of  the  subja- 
cent State  upward  to  300  miles  above  the 
earth's  surface,  designating  this  second  area 
as  'contiguous  space,'  and  provide  for  a  right 
of  transit  through  this  eone  for  all  nonmlU- 
tary  flight  instmmentalltles  when  ascending 
or  descending. 

"(c)  Accept  the  principle  that  all  space 
above  'ooaitiguous  space'  Is  free  for  the  pas- 
sage of  all  instrvunentalltlefi." 

As  I  have  often  explained,  my  1956  sugges- 
tion at  300  miles  in  paragraph  (b)  above  was 
based  on  erroneous  scientific  views  existing 
before  sputnik  that  atmospheric  conditions 
below  a  800  mile  altitude  would  make  free 
■atellite  orbital  flights  difficult.  If  not  im- 
poesible.  Subsequent  developments  have  In- 
dicated that  this  scientific  position  was  not 
correct  and  that  satellite  flight  is  practical 
at  much  lower  altitudes.  It  will  be  noted, 
however,  that  I  carefully  recommended  rights 
of  transit  through  the  extended  sovereignty 
zone  for  nonmllltary  flight  instrumentali- 
ties when  ascending  or  descending.  So  far 
as  I  recall,  this  Is  the  first  time  that  the 
problem  was  considered. 

Considering  present  conditions,  sclentiflc, 
political,  and  legal,  the  type  of  international 
convention  which  I  proposed  In  1956  might 
be  v«7  practical  If  the  upper  boundary  of 
territorial  space  were  now  fixed  at  36  miles 
above  ica  level  and  the  upper  limit  of  "con- 
tiguous space"  were  fixed  at  75  miles,  or  in 
the  alternative,  at  such  other  figure  as  might 
be  scientifically  determined  to  be  the  lowest 
limit  of  practical  free  orbital  flight.  The 
principle  that  all  space  above  what  I  called 
"contiguous  spcuje"  should  be  free  for  tlie 
passage  of  all  flight  Instrumentalities  has 
now  been  accepted  by  the  United  Nations 
resolutions  with  the  strong  support  of  the 
United  States.    The  principle  that  the  United 


States  has  full  and  atwolute  eoTereignty  in 
its  airspace  is  still  part  of  our  law. 

A  convenUon  of  this  kind  to  desirable  as 
an  early  goal.  But  thto  objective  does  iMi 
»Tiinimi«Mi  the  urgency  of  present  deflnltlve 
acUon  by  the  United  States  fixing  the  upper 
limit  of  its  territorial  airspace,  thus  notify- 
ing the  world  of  its  assertion  of  iinilateral 
sovereign  control  of  the  usable  areas  below 
this  national  boundary.  This  control  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  flight  Instrumentalities, 
whether  they  be  rockets,  missiles,  aircraft, 
spacecraft,  or  any  combination  of  these  basic 
types. 


Tom  Cartis  for  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1,  1964 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  our  colleagues  and  outstanding  Mem- 
bers, the  Honorable  Tom  Curtis  has  been 
cited  and  recommended  for  election  by 
one  of  tne  Nation's  metropolitan  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  an  independent  and  articulate 
newspaper  In  Its  editorial  columns,  said 
among  other  things  that  Tom  Curtis  is 
a  man  of  ability  and  that  that  virtue  Is 
paired  with  responsibility.  This  is  a 
combination  of  characteristics  so  much 
needed  in  this  body.  His  knowledge  and 
vmderstanding  of  the  economics  of  Gov- 
ernment fiscal  problems  Is  greater  than 
almost  any  who  ever  served  or  Is  now 
serving  in  this  House. 

I  join  with  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Demo- 
crat, as  do  ail  Republicans  In  the  House 
as  well  as  a  vast  number  of  Democrats, 
to  wish  him  success  on  election  day  ao 
that  he  may  hive  the  honor  of  serving 
his  people  and  the  Nation  another  2 
years  In  a  period  that  needs  brave  de- 
cisions by  Intelligent,  able,  and  fearless 
men. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  th«  editorial 
referred  to  above  be  put  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  RkcoRD. 

Ton  Curtis  roR  Congress 

The  sixties  are  not  the  halcyon  days  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  shadow 
of  sordid  scandal  has  fallen  across  the  great- 
est deliberative  body  on  earth. 

Ambitious  impatient  advocates  of  central- 
ism want  the  executive  branch  to  enhance 
its  power  at  the  expense  of  Congress  and  are 
not  above  capitalizing  on  and  exaggerating 
every  real  and  imagined  falling  of  our  Con- 
gress and  Congressman  to  achieve  their  goals. 

Insatiable  welfaremongers  see  in  a  na- 
tional assembly  of  Independent  legislators, 
representing  the  varied  and  diverse  sectors 
of  America,  only  a  troublesome,  and  hope- 
fully temporary,  roadblock  to  their  national 
and  world  designs. 

If  Congress  is  to  survive  the  onslaught  of 
the  social  radicals  and  the  power  centrists,  it 
will  bo  because  enough  Americana  saw, 
tiirough  the  shower  of  vUlflcatlon  and  criti- 
cism of  their  Congress,  the  Independence,  in- 
tegrity, courage  and  abUlty  of  the  men  who 
•at  in  that  Chamber.  It  will  be  becanee 
enough  States  were  represented  by  enough 
men  of  the  calibo'  of  Thomas  B.  CunrN. 

Seeking  his  eighth  consecutive  term,  Mr. 
Cusns  enjoys  a  position  of  respect  and  pow- 
er on  Capitol  Hill  far  in  excess  of  what  even 


his    14    years    seniority    would    entitle    him. 
Ability  has  been  paired  with  responsibility. 

PubUc  officials  invariably  come  to  be 
known  by  traits  and  qualities  they  show 
most  in  evidence.  In  Idi.  Cttxtu'  case  there 
would  have  to  be  first  integi'lty  and  then 
perseverence.  The  Congressman  from  the 
Second  District  is  known  in  congressional 
parlance  as  a  "man  who  does  his  homework." 

He  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  urbane, 
casual,  blg-clty,  eastern  "Tueeday-to-Thun- 
day-and-home-agaln"  Representative,  who 
doesn't  know  a  support  price  from  a  fertil- 
izer tank  and  who  swaps  his  vote  on  a  bil- 
lion dollar  farm  bill  for  rural  help  with  bis 
urban  pork  barrel. 

Because  Mr.  Curtis  is  a  legislative  wheel- 
horse  and  devotes  as  many  hours  to  study- 
ing Issues  as  many  average  men  spend  awake, 
he  casts  an  intelligent  and  Independent  vote 
and  any  public  criticism  of  it  wUl  Invaria- 
bly bring  a  bristling  and  documented  Curtis 
reply. 

In  a  day  when  Congressmen  are  being  rated 
•progressive"  and  "obstructionist"  as  they 
"rubberstamp"  or  oppose  spending  schemes 
pushed  by  the  Ctiief  Executive,  the  Nation 
needs  aU  the  men  of  courage  and  durability 
it  can  flnd  in  the  pop\Uar  Chamber  of  Con- 
grees.     Mr.  Ctrxns  Is  one  such  man. 

In  economics,  the  science  which  through 
history  has  set  men  to  arming  themselves 
with  paving  stones  from  the  streets.  Mr. 
Curtis  has  few  peers  on  the  Hill.  Ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Joint  Economic 
CoQunlttee.  Tom  Curtis  was  one  of  two  se- 
lected by  Ills  party  to  present  the  Republi- 
can position  on  the  matter  of  tax  cuts  and  re- 
form, when  the  critical  issue  was  raised  by 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  and  his  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers. 

Balance  of  payments,  administrative  and 
cash  budgets,  gold  outflow,  deficits,  mone- 
tary px)llcy.  wholesale  and  retaU  price  in- 
dexes are  rarely  the  glamorous  subjects  of 
headlines  which  make  Congressmen  famous. 
But  an  administration  blunder  in  these  mat- 
ters can  be  as  damaging  to  ttie  country  as  a 
weakness  of  Executive  willpower  at  a  Bay 
of  Pigs. 

The  Oovemment  and  Congress  today  do 
not  have  enough  men  of  knowledge  in  this 
critical  field:  we  can  hardly  afford  to  lose 
an  expert  like  Tom  Curtis.  He  is  a  credit 
to  his  district  and  State.  Por  reelection 
from  the  Second  District,  we  endorse  once 
again' Tom  Curtis  of  Missouri  and  America. 


National  Association  of  GoTernment 
Engineers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  28,  1964 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Sept«nber  28.  1964.  I  Inserted  in  the 
Record  a  news  article  from  the  Engineer- 
ing News  Record  concerning  a  new  or- 
ganization called  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Government  Engineers  which  was 
formed  here  In  Washington. 

After  the  article  appeared  I  received 
the  following  letter  from  my  good  friend 
Mr.  Ted  Moody,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion concerning  an  error  in  the  article 
from  the  Elnglneerlng  News  Record.  In 
order  to  set  the  facts  straight  In  this 
matter.  I  wish  to  include  the  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Moody  as  well  as  a  copy 
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of  Mr.  Moody's  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Engineering  News  Record: 

OcToan  1.   1964. 
Congressman  Ouof  E.  Tkaoux. 
US.  Hotue  of  Representatives, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  CoifOBKSsMAN  Tkaottx:  I  appreciate 
very  much  your  fine  remarks  which  you  put 
into  the  CoNoa«B8ioNAL  Record  on  Septem- 
ber 28.  19M,  about  Clyde  Emmons  and  my- 
self. In  Uie  article,  however.  Mr.  Roy  E. 
Riddle,  one  of  our  incorporators  and  officials 
of  the  association  was  referred  to  as  a  lobby- 
ist. This  Is  Incorrect  and  I  enclose  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  we  forwarded  to  the  Engi- 
neering News-Record  also  advising  them  of 
Mr  Riddle's  correct  poeltlon  In  the  associa- 
tion 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ted  M.  Mooot. 
PreMdent.  NAGE 


October    1,    1964 
Mr  Arthur  J.  Pox, 
Editor,  Enffineering  News-Record, 
Sew  York.  NY. 

Dear  Ma.  Fox:  I  was  very  appreciative  of 
the  nice  article  that  you  carried  In  your 
September  3  edition  of  your  Record  con- 
cerning my  background  and  that  of  Mr 
Clyde  Elmmons.  There  Is,  however,  a  correc- 
tion that  I  wish  to  give  you  in  that  the  execu- 
tive director,  Roy  E.  Riddle,  who  was  re- 
ferred to  as  a  Washington  lobbyist  Is  not  a 
lobbyist  but  one  of  the  ofllclalB,  incorpo- 
rators, and  officers  of  our  new  association. 

Again  my  thanks  and  kind  regards  for  your 
nice  assistance. 

Sincerely  yovirs, 

Ted  M  Moody. 
President.  NAGE 


Farley   Challenfcs   the    Polls;    Declares 
They  Are  Wrong  on  the  Sonth 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1.  1964 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  our  dedicated  public  officials  and 
Americans  is  the  Honorable  James  A. 
Parley,  of  New  York,  former  Postmaster 
General  and  former  chairman  of  the 
E>emocratlc  National  Committee,  and  a 
successful  businessman. 

The  views  of  Jim  Farley  are  highly 
respected.  His  analysis  of  various  presi- 
dential campaigns  have  been  uncanny. 
His  political  opinions  and  predictions 
have  made  history  In  American  politics. 

Jim  Parley  recently  Issued  a  statement 
upon  certain  asi>ects  of  the  present  pres- 
idential campaign,  which  I  am  pleased 
to  include  in  my  remarks : 

Farley     Challenges     the     Polls — Declares 

Thet  Are  Wrong  on  the  South 
(.statement  by  Hon.  James  A.  Parley,  former 

Chairman     of     the     Etemocratlc     National 

Committee) 

I  predict  that  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son will  carry  the  South.  I  make  ttds  state- 
ment becavise  my  prediction  that  the  Presi- 
dent's majority  will  equal  or  surpass  those  of 
President  Roosevelt  in  1932  and  1936  has 
been  challenged  by  some  of  the  public  opin- 
ion polls. 

With  all  due  respect  to  their  techniques. 
I  believe  I  know  the  South  at  least  u  well 
as  they  do. 


As  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  I  worked  closely  with  the  great 
southern  leaders  during  those  years.  They 
were  statesmen  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word:  John  Nance  Garner  and  Sam  Ray- 
burn.  of  Texas;  Pat  Harrison,  of  Mississippi; 
Joe  Robinson,  of  Arkansas;  Cart«-  Glass,  of 
Virginia;  Josiah  Bailey,  of  North  Carolina; 
Walter  George,  of  Georgia;  Kenneth  McKeller 
and  Joe  Byrns,  of  Tennessee;  the  Bankheads,^ 
of  Alabama:  and  many  others  of  like  im- 
portance, too  numerous  to  mention. 

It  was  the  support  of  those  men  and  their 
like  which  made  possible  the  passing  of 
F.D.R.'s  basic  legislation. 

It  is  because  of  my  experience  here  that 
I  challenge  the  polls.  Much  of  F.D.R.'s  pro- 
gram they  didn't  like,  and  they  certainly  ex- 
pressed their  dislikes  most  strongly  to  both 
the  President  and  me  But,  after  they  had 
made  their  position  clear  they  made  even 
clearer  that  they  held  their  principles  and 
their  traditions  higher.  They  spoke,  and 
often  angrily,  for  themselves  and  their  States, 
but  they  voted  in  the  showdown  to  sustain 
the  party  of  their  fathers  in  accepting  re- 
sponsibility before  the  Nation  for  its  policies. 
They  made  known  their  views  as  gentlemen, 
and  as  gentlemen  they  accepted  the  verdict. 
I  predict  that  the  South  will  follow  that  pat- 
tern 

I  might  say,  in  passing,  though  I  hate  to 
offer  gLKKl  advice  to  a  demagogic  opposition, 
that  It  is  also  characteristic  of  southerners 
that  they  cannot  abide  bad  manners.  I 
personally  think  the  President's  opponents 
would  be  defeated  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
on  t^ielr  uncouth  discourtesy  alone. 

To  the  unromantlc,  who  discount  the  tra- 
ditions and  chivalry  of  the  Old  South.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  new  South  will  sup- 
port President  Johnson  at  least  as  strongly 
as  the  traditlonailstfi.  Do  you  realize  that 
the  southerners  I  have  named,  within  the 
Democratic  Party,  have  waged  war  on  pov- 
erty— and  successfully — for  30  years?  The 
President  isn't  proposing  anything  radical; 
he  is  carrying  out  the  tradition  handed  to 
him  by  southerners. 

Why  In  1932.  cotton,  corn,  and  tobacco 
were  the  only  mainstays  of  the  soutJiern 
economy  Talk  about  carpetbaggers?  Who 
do  you  think  stopped  child  labor  but  the 
Democratic  Party  with  southern  support. 
Talk  about  p^ower?  What  party  do  you  think 
brought  electricity  to  the  farm?  Talk  about 
water  and  conservation?  What  party  do  you 
think  built  the  great  dams  which  made  new 
Industry  thrive  there?  Talk  about  intelli- 
gent conservation?  There  was  nobody  more 
conservative  than  Texan  Jesse  Jones,  but 
when  he  finished  his  work  the  South  was 
humming  with  new  factories  instead  of 
groaning  under  Republican  poverty. 

The  President's  opponent  states  that  he 
is  going  to  stop  completely  the  farm  subsidy 
program  This,  in  effect,  is  asking  the  South 
to  put  him  in  the  White  House  so  he  can 
put  the  South  in  the  poorhouse. 

Not  only  would  the  opposition  candidate 
sell  TVA  but  he  would  abolish  rtiral  elec- 
trification. Possibly  his  efforts  to  t\im  off 
the  electricity  in  southern  homes  is  coupled 
with  his  desire  to  prevent  the  rural  South 
from  having  TV — where  they  can  witness  his 
ludicrous  performances  for   themselves. 

It  is  also  my  experience  that  every  south- 
erner, new  or  old,  is  a  romantic.  Before  elec- 
tion day,  every  southerner  will  ask  himself — 
how  would  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  have  voted? 
I  can't — and  I  don't  know  anyone  else 
who  can  Imagine  Oen.  Robert  E.  Lee  voting 
against  a  southerner  who  has  served  the 
whole  Nation  by  carrying  on  the  traditions 
of  the  South.  And  so,  I  repeat  my  predic- 
tion. Par  from  revising  it  downward  I  ara 
revising  it  upward.  I  predict  that  by  the 
tiiird  week  In  Octobw-  the  p>oll6  wlU  reverse 
themselves  and  show  that  the  South  will 
overwhelmingly  suppwt  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  ticket. 


The  Peace  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

OF  fknnstlvania  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1964 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Peace 
Corps  launches  on  its  fourth  year  of  ac- 
tivity in  foreign  lands,  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  this  experiment  In 
practical  idealism  has  met  with  phenom- 
enal success.  When  President  Kennedy 
signed  into  law  the  bill  creating  it  oti  a 
permanent  basis,  on  September  22,  1961. 
the  Peace  Corps  had  been  operating  on  a 
pilot  basis  since  March  of  that  year; 
but  most  of  that  time  had  been  sE>ent  in 
preparatory  steps  preliminary  to  service 
in  the  field. 

In  the  3  years  that  it  has  been  in  oper- 
ation overseas,  it  has  won  almost  un- 
mitigated praise  both  abroad  and  at 
home.  Every  country  to  which  it  has 
gone — and  the  Peace  Corps  goes  only 
where  it  is  invited  by  the  government  of 
the  country — it  has  been  asked  to  return 
and  expand. 

Some  of  the  host  countries  have  set 
up  Peace  Corps  type  projects  of  their 
own.  Many  other  countries  have  begun 
programs  patterned  after  the  U.S. 
Peace  CorF>s.  In  this  flattering  Imita- 
tion of  the  Americsoi  venture,  we 
find  fruition  of  that  idea  expressed  by 
that  man  of  vision,  our  beloved  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  when,  In  March  1961.  he 
hoped  that  "our  own  effort  [would  be] 
only  one  step  In  a  major  International 
effort  to  increase  the  welfare  of  all  men 
and  to  improve  understanding  among 
nations." 

At  home  the  Peace  Corps  has  over- 
come the  voices  of  the  skeptics.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable  because  some  of 
the  early  criticism  of  the  Idea  was 
strong  against  it.  When  it  was  pro- 
posed, it  was  expected  that  It  would  be  a 
fiasco.  More  than  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  admitted  agreeable  surprise  at 
his  error  in  prejudgment.  Some  of  the 
sternest  critics  have  become  the  most 
earnest  supporters  of  the  Peace  Corps  in 
action. 

When,  in  fact,  the  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers took  up  their  idealistic  missions 
abroad  and  began  the  process  of  helping 
others  to  help  themselves,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  words  of  one  favorable 
prophecy  began  to  come  true.  When 
Senator  Humphrey  had  been  asked  what 
he  thought  of  the  proposed  program,  he 
had  foreseen  that  "the  effect  of  the  Peace 
Corps  would  be  Invaluable,  The  citizen 
of  an  undeveloped  country  may,"  he 
said,  "forget  a  can  of  American  supplies 
quickly  consumed.  He  may  resent  a 
load  of  American  guns  turned  over  to 
his  government.  But  his  memory  of 
working  with  and  sharing  the  skills  of 
an  American  citizen  will  be  strong  and 
enduring  •  •  •  America's  best  resource 
is  its  people." 

When  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers — 
young  and  old — go  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  willing  and  prepared  to  adjust 
their  accustomed  way  of  life  to  the  hard- 
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ships,  living  conditions,  work,  recrea- 
tion, and  customs  of  the  natives,  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  physical  mission 
is  but  a  small  part  of  the  forces  which 
they  have  set  In  motion  for  future  ac- 
complishment, for  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding, for  goodwill,  and  for 
mutuality  of  hope.  They,  too,  have 
learned;  and  not  a  small  part  of  the 
benefit  of  a  Peace  Corps  tour  of  duty  la 
the  preparation  for  service  in  the  var- 
ious fields  of  international  endeavor 
which  are  open  and  in  need  of  persons 
of  experience  and  understanding.  The 
U.S.  Government  and  private  enter- 
prise, at  home  and  abroad,  have 
welcomed  the  Peace  Corps  "graduates" 
and  seek  the  products  of  such  training. 

More  than  all  of  the  benefits  to  the 
recipients  of  E»eace  Corps  aid,  more  than 
all  the  benefits  to  the  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteer himself,  there  are.  however,  the 
benefits  that  rebound  to  the  United 
States  from  the  sum  of  that  experience. 
The  image  of  this  country  abroad  has. 
in  some  Instances,  been  reversed:  from 
"Yanqul,  go  home!"  to  "Yanqui.  come 
back!"  In  every  country  where  the  vol- 
unteer has  served,  there  has  been  appre- 
ciation of  this  different  sort  of  ambas- 
sador. More  and  more  countries  have 
asked  to  have  the  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers come  to  them. 

The  Peace  Corp*  has,  above  all  else. 
succeeded  in  Its  fulfillment  of  that  final 
purpose  for  which  It  was  created:  "to 
Increase  through  such  exchange  of 
knowledge  the  chances  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  of  peace  on  earth."  It 
has  earned  Its  name:  the  Peace  Corps. 


Winniiic  the  Cold  War:  Tbe  U.S.  Ideo- 
lofkal  Offensive — An  Encoaragin^  Be- 
fuminx,  VI 


\ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

;    HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

f  or  ruoRiDA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  29,  1964 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  parts 
1  through  5  of  this  report.  I  outlined 
briefly  the  progress  of  the  investigation 
undertaken  18  months  ago  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Organiza- 
tions and  Movements  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  This  investigation  is 
concerned  solely  with  programs  which 
comprise  the  fourth  dimension  of  our 
foreign  policy;  namely,  programs  which 
provide  support  for  our  foreign  policy  by 
reaching,  informing,  and  influencing 
foreign  audiences.  Our  activities  in  this 
dimension  of  foreign  policy,  their  effec- 
tiveness and  success,  may  well  decide  the 
outcome  of  the  cold  war. 

In  summary,  during  the  past  18 
months,  my  subcommittee: 

First.  Held  two  series  of  hearings  dur- 
ing which  we  received  testimony  from 
some  70  witnesses.  These  hearings  have 
been  published  in  eight  volumes; 

Second.  Had  prepared  under  its  direc- 
tion, and  published,  an  inventory  of  gov- 


ernmental   programs   operating    In   the 
third  dimension  of  foreign  policy; 

Third.  Issued  two  reports  which  in- 
cluded a  number  of  specific  recommen- 
dations for  strengthening  our  effort  in 
this  field;  and 

Fourth.  Initiated  a  survey  of  activities 
conducted  abroad  by  private  U.S.  citi- 
zens and  organizations — activities  which 
have  a  bearing  on  the  implementation  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

This  summary  of  the  subcommittee's 
activities  does  not  convey,  of  course,  the 
full  impact  of  our  undertaking.  I  say 
this  because  it  Is  often  Impossible  to 
measure  the  Indirect  effects  of  an  In- 
vestigation of  this  type.  We  have  con- 
centrated primarily  on  getting  together 
a  body  of  information  about  the  subject 
under  study.  Simultaneously,  however, 
we  have  pointed  out  shortcomings  which 
exist  in  some  of  our  programs,  suggested 
areas  In  which  new  approaches  could  be 
tried,  and  lent  our  support  to  innovations 
and  improvements  which,  in  some  cases, 
were  being  considered  in  the  executive 
branch  and  which,  on  the  basis  of  our 
investigation,  appeared  sound  to  us. 

The  results  of  our  efforts  in  such  cases 
are  reflected  in  a  number  of  tangible  Im- 
provements which  have  been  put  into 
effect  during  the  past  year  and  a  half. 
We  do  not  claim  full  credit  for  them. 
But  I  believe  that  our  activities  were  at 
least  partly  Instrumental  in  bringing 
them  about. 

Last  month,  for  Instance,  the  President 
Issued  a  memorandum  to  the  heads  of 
executive  departments  and  agencies,  di- 
recting them  to  exert  every  effort  to  as- 
sure that  competent,  qualified  citizens  of 
the  United  States  be  available  for  service 
on  the  staffs  of  international  agencies — 
a  development  which  has  been  of  interest 
to  our  subcommittee  and  which  was  dealt 
with  in  our  Report  No.  1  on  "U.S. 
Participation  in  the  International  Labor 
Organization." 

Similarly,  earlier  this  year  there  was 
established  in  the  executive  branch  an 
interdepartmental  Foreign  Area  Re- 
search Coordinating  Group — an  innova- 
tion which  was  strongly  recommended 
by  our  subcommittee  in  Report  No.  2.  In 
that  report,  we  dealt  at  length  with  the 
shortcomings  in  the  coordination  of  gov- 
ernmental research  in  foreign  affairs. 
We  also  made  this  recommendation: 

Effective  methods  must  be  evolved  to  In- 
sure that  the  resulta  of  research  conducted 
by  Goverament  agencies  are  promptly  made 
available  to  all  agencies  concerned  with  for- 
eign policy  operations.  Other  arrangements 
must  be  vcorked  out  to  divide  research  as- 
signments and  make  certain  that  all  require- 
ments are  covered  to  the  extent  that  funds 
are  available.  A  system  of  priorities  must 
be  established  and  enforced  to  Insure  that 
scarce  resources — human  and  flnanclul— are 
applied  first  to  the  most  urgent  tasks. 

The  establishment  of  the  coordinating 
group  is  a  step  in  the  direction  recom- 
mended by  this  subcommittee. 

Similarly,  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  earlier  this  year 
established  a  Social  Science  Advisory 
Board  to  advise  the  Agency  on  matters 
of  social  science  research — another  in- 
novation which  our  subcommittee  con- 
siders significant  and  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  foreign  policy  operations. 


In  still  another  field,  the  representa- 
tives of  sevenJ  government  agencies  who 
have  contact  with  private  American  or- 
ganizations operating  abroad,  have  put 
their  heads  together  and  are  trying  to 
devise  steps  which  will  promote  more  ef- 
fective cooperation — a  development 
which  we  have  encouraged. 

There  is  one  more  area  that  I  would 
like  to  mention — the  area  of  cultural  and 
educational  exchanges — in  which  our 
subcommittee  has  been  active.  We  have 
seen  a  nimiber  of  Improvements  in  these 
programs  In  recent  times.  For  example, 
greater  effort  is  being  made  to  evaluate 
and  to  Improve  current  methods  for  han- 
dling foreign  nationals  brought  to  the 
United  States  under  Government  spon- 
sorship for  education,  training,  or  obser- 
vation. These  visitors  are  being  afford- 
ed much  greater  exposure  than  ever  be- 
fore to  our  way  of  life,  our  political  and 
social  Instltutioiis,  our  philosophy  of 
government,  and  the  goals  of  our  foreign 
policy.  This  has  been  vigorously  advo- 
cated by  our  subcommittee. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of 
changes  which  have  been  put  into  effect 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half  with  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  this  sub- 
committee. 

On  the  negative  side,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  recommendations  which  our  sub- 
committee has  made  but  which  have  not 
been  implemented  to  date.  I  hope  that 
we  will  see  some  improvement  in  this 
situation  during  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Sr>eakeT,  in  concluding  this  report, 
I  want  to  make  one  thing  clear:  while 
the  be^nning  has  been  encouraging,  the 
Job  which  our  subconmiittee  undertook 
is  far  from  being  completed.  We  have 
much  work  ahead  of  us.  And  we  intend 
to  see  it  done. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  appreciation  to  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Morgan,  of  Pennsylvania, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  whose  understanding  and  sup- 
port have  made  our  project  possible. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
members  of  my  subcommittee:  Repre- 
sentatives L.  H.  PoTTHTAiN.  of  North  Car- 
olina; Omar  Bttrlesow,  of  Texas;  Donald 
M.  Phaser,  of  Mirmesota;  Peteh  H.  B. 
PRELmoHTTTSEN,  of  New  Jersey;  Robert 
R.  Barrt,  of  New  York;  and  H.  R.  Oross, 
of  Iowa,  whose  ability,  patience,  and  tact 
have  enabled  us  to  move  as  far  as  we 
have  during  these  past  18  months.  Their 
devotion  to  the  public  good  warrants  the 
respect  of  every  patriotic  American. 


The  Spirit  of  '64 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NXW    HAMPSHIKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRKSENTATIVES 

Thitr$day.  October  1,  IHi 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Inter- 
esting campaign  song  entitled  the  "Bpirlt 
of  '64"  has  been  suggested  in  the  current 
campaign.  In  a  letter  to  Publisher  Loeb 
of  my  State's  largest  newspaper,  Mr. 
Edward  Lewis,  of  Durham,  N.H.,  has  In- 
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eluded  all  of  its  stanzas  as  well  as  the 
melody. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  am  in- 
serting Mr.  Lewis'  letter  and  the  song 
in  the  Record  because  much  of  the  senti- 
ment therein  expressed  includes  some 
Issues  of  vast  importance  to  American 
citizens  and  taxpayers  on  November  3. 

WoKOS  AMD  Music 

DEAR  'iiM.-  LiOkb:  Doggerel  and  Jingles,  set 
to  music,  have  done  much  to  foeter,  quicken 
and  sustain  the  spirit  of  political  movements 
in  this  cxjuntry  ever  since  "Yankee  Doodle" 
was  tootled  on  the  fifes  and  whistled  and 
sung  by  the  troops  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  crisis  confronting  us  today  is  as  great 
M  any  America  has  faced  since  1776. 

The  people  must  be  awakened,  alerted  and 
aroused  to  the  point  where,  by  their  sus- 
tained and  concerted  action,  the  entrenched 
forces  of  subversion  now  controlling  the  Fed- 
eral administration  and  leading  us  Into 
bankruptcy,  tjrranny,  and  chaos  wUl  be  swept 
from  power,  and  America's  traditional  lib- 
erty, freedom,  security,  and  Independence 
under  limited  constitutional  government, 
restored. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Barry  M.  Goldwater, 
Jr.,  endorsing  the  enclosed  campaign  song 
in  which  he  says.  "  'The  Spirit  of  '64'  Is  very 
cleverly  written."  and  congratulating  me  up- 
on its  authorship. 

If  you  find  It  available  for  publication  per- 
haps It  may  be  copied  In  other  papers;  and 
If,  In  this  way,  It  might  possibly  contribute 
In  some  measure  to  the  success  of  the  Re- 
publican presidential  campaign,  nothing 
would  make  me  happier. 

Edwabxi  a.  Lewis. 

p.S. — Because  some  of   the  verses  require 
a   Blight   variation    In    the   rhythm,    I    have 
written    out    the    melody     (not    printed    In 
Record)  for  the  second  stanza. 
"The  Spirit  of  '64 
"The  government's  nose 
Is  getting  too  long. 
It's  being  poked  In 

Where  It  doesn't  belong. 
We're  fed  up  to  here. 

And  we're  pretty  darn  sore — 
We're  voting  for  Goldwater 
In  "84. 

"The  anual  budget 

Again  has  us  set 
Adrift  on  the  ocean 

Of  billowing  debt. 
Oh,  pull  for  the  shore,  sailors! 

Pull  for  the  shore — 
With  Barrt  M.  Goldwater 

In  '64. 

"When  Nlklta  Khrushchev 

Has  nothing  to  eat. 
And  comes  begging  to  us 

For  American  wheat, 
Who  would  hand  him  his  hat 

And  show  him  the  door? 
Barrt  M.  CKsldwatxr 

m  '64. 

■*  "We  are  not  afraid 

Of  the  Big  Black  Beard- 
Turn  on  the  heat 

Until  Cuba  Is  cleared. 
Don't  give  us  that  Jazz 

About  nuclear  war: 
Vote  for  Barrt  Goldwat«« 

In  '64. 

"The  fair  welfare  state 

With  its  Federal  grants. 
Is  picking  the  pockets 

Of  the  taxpayers'  pants. 
This  vote-buying  racket 

We  refuse  to  Ignore — 
We're  voting  for  Goldwa' 

in '04. 


"We  have  doled  out  a  blUlon 

In  lush  foreign  aid. 
And  what  have  we  got 

But  fond  hopes  betrayed? 
Who  Is  tire  man 

To  have  tending  the  store? 
Barrt  M.  Ooldwatxr 

in '64. 

"While  the  eggheaded  'llberalB* 

Raise  particular  caln. 
Constitutional  government 

Goes  down  the  drain. 
To  put  in  a  saving 

Conservative  oar 
We're  voting  for  Goldwater, 

in  '64. 

"It  Is  time,  once  again. 

To  'Let  Freedom  Ring.' 
As  It  did  in  the  days 

When  we  broke  with  the  king. 
We  can  do  it  again 

Like  we  did  it  before. 
If  we  vote  for  Goldwater, 

in  '64." 


Mississippi  Terror 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1.  1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, now  that  the  summer  volunteers  have 
left  Mississippi,  there  Is  a  new  wave  of 
violence.  It  Is  difficult  to  appreciate  the 
courage  it  requires  of  anyone  in  Missis- 
sippi to  exercise  his  constitutional  rights, 
rights  that  are  taken  for  granted  in 
other  parts  of  the  Nation. 

In  order  to  deepen  our  understanding 
of  the  situation  in  Mississippi,  I  call  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  an  article  by 
Drew  Pearson  published  in  the  New  York 
Post  on  September  30,  1964.  This  article 
conveys  the  terror  and  breakdown  of  law 
in  Mississippi  and  the  courageous  deter- 
mination of  those  who  continue  to  fight 
for  freedom  in  that  State.  It  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Post,  Sept.  30,  1964] 
Washington  Mere y- Go- Round 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Washington — Willie  J.  Dillon  of  Mc- 
Comb,  Mlsfi.,  was  out  In  his  ward  repairing 
a  OOPO  car  on  August  27,  when  he  was 
warned  not  to  do  so;  his  home  later  was 
dynamited,  according  to  the  accotmt  given 
the   Justice   Department   by   Willie's   wife. 

Charged  with  operating  a  garage  without 
a  license  and  Ulegally  using  electricity,  he 
was  tried  next  day  without  opportunity  to 
secure  a  lawyer  or  to  have  his  wife  preeent. 

"You  might  as  well  plead  guilty.  It'll 
save  you  a  lot  of  money,"  he  was  advised  by 
McComb  authorities,  according  to  the  ac- 
count given  to  the  Justice  Department. 

WUUe  got  9  months  In  Jail  plus  a  »600 
fine,  and  Mrs.  Dillon  quoted  the  sheriff  as 
saying,  "If  you  don't  cooperate  with  us  In- 
steftd  of  COPO.  more  than  this  will  happen 
to  you." 

He  was  referring  to  the  Council  of  Fed- 
erated Organizations,  which  sent  freedom 
workers  to  Mississippi  all  last  s\immer.  But 
following  their  partial  withdrawal,  a  wave 
of  violence  has  broken  out  In  McOomb 
against  Negroes  who  cooperated  with  them. 

Since   September   6   there   have   been   five 


bonabtnga    In    Pike    County,    in    which    Mc- 
Oomb Is  located. 

Mrs.  Ora  Bryant,  whoee  home  was  bombed, 
spoke  to  the  Justice  Department. 

"I  run  a  lunch  comnter,"  she  said.  "It's 
very  smaU.  I  sell  soft  drinks  and  clgarets 
and  the  COFO  workers  used  to  come  In.  I 
didn't  run  'em  away  like  scxne  people  do. 
I  tried  to  be  nice  to  'em,  and  they  sat  out 
on  my  lawn  in  ohalrs  to  relax. 

"So  when  the  bombings  started.  I  said 
to  my  husband:  'We're  going  to  be  next.' 
We  were.  On  the  night  It  happened,  we 
closed  up  around  11  or  12.  I  was  nervous 
and  couldn't  sleep.  I  heard  a  car  park  in 
front  of  the  house  and  looked  out  the  win- 
dow. Then  the  lights  ot  another  oar  came 
along.  The  first  car  drove  away,  but  it 
circled  around  and  came  back. 

"I  had  my  shotgun  and  I  sat  there.  I 
see  the  car  come  back  and  park,  and  I  see 
people  move  aroiind  in  tbe  car.  Then  they 
threw  the  dynamite  and  I  shot  at  thecn.  The 
first  dynamite  didn't  amount  to  much;  so 
the  car  drove  off,  then  cache  bcuik.  fired  two 
shots  at  me  and  set  off  a  muah  bigger  biaet. 
There  was  a  terrific  explosion.  My  husband 
fell  to  his  kneee.  praying.  "Hiank  goodness 
he  wasnt  hurt." 

After  the  three  Mlsslsslt>pl  women  had  told 
their  story  to  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
President,  they  got  a  telephone  call  from 
friends  In  Mississippi,  warning  them  not  to 
return.  Newspaper  accounts  of  their  visit 
to  Washington  liad  been  published  locally 
and  tension  against  them  was  high. 

I  telephoned  George  Guy,  McComh  chief  of 
police,  to  ask  whether  this  was  true  and 
whether  he  could  guarantee  protection  for 
the  women  when  they  returned.  He  said 
he  could  not. 

■I  am  very  much  concerned,"  he  sfUd. 
"McComb  has  been  getting  a  very  black  eye. 
I  have  only  16  officers  joid  26  auxUlary  police 
and  it's  not  enough  to  prevent  these  bomb- 
ings. There  liave  been  16  to  16  bom.blng8 
this  summer.     It's  a  dangerous  situation." 

America's  Conscience  Fund,  headed  by  Gov. 
Pat  Brown,  of  California,  and  Charlee  Taft, 
of  Cincinnati,  lias  now  ccmtrlbuted  $1,000 
toward  the  rebuilding  ot  McComb's  Society 
Hill  Baptist  Church,  bombed  the  night  of 
September  20.  However,  Its  funds  are  run- 
ning low. 

But  the  prevention  of  the  dynamiting  be- 
forehand, rather  than  repcOrlng  the  damage 
afterward,  shoxild  t>e  the  main  goal,  and  even 
more  Important  Is  the  repairing  of  the  dam- 
age In  men's  hearts.  For  these  problems  the 
Justice  Department  had  no  answers. 

"We're  not  nmnlng  a  police  state,"  Burke 
Marshall  told  the  three  Mississippi  women 
when  they  called  on  him.  "We  are  doing 
everything  we  can." 

Meanwhile,  tlie  FBI  lias  been  curtailing 
its  manpower  In  Mississippi  in  order  to  Con- 
centrate on  the  problem  of  northern  race 
riots. 

However,  President  Johnson  promised  the 
tliree  Mississippi  women,  when  he  saw  them, 
that  he  would  Increase  FBI  strength  In  that 
part    of    Mississippi. 


Los  Anfeles  Costom  Hoose 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1964 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  my 
last  trip  to  Los  Angeles  I  had  the  honor 
of  visiting  with  several  of  the  officers  and 
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members  of  the  Lob  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

These  prominent  community  leaders 
are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  pro- 
posed plan  to  move  most  of  the  customs 
offices  now  located  in  downtown  Loa  An- 
geles to  the  harbor  area  should  be 
reconsidered. 

In  fact,  it  is  my  imderstandlng  that  all 
major  organizations  In  Los  Angeles  hav- 
ing any  connection  with  international 
trade  and  customs  matters  are  unani- 
mous in  agreeing  that  the  principal  fa- 
culties of  the  Customs  Service  at  Los 
Angeles  should  be  maintained  In  the 
downtown  area,  where  they  have  always 
been  located. 

These  organizations  Include  the  Loe 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Downtown  Businessmen's  Association, 
the  Foreign  Trade  Association  of  South- 
em  California,  the  Customs  Brokers  and 
Freight  Forwarders  Association,  the  Li- 
censed Customs  Brokers  Association  of 
Los  Angeles,  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship 
Association,  and  the  Consular  Corps. 

On  behalf  of  these  groups.  Miss  Mar- 
Jorle  M.  Sbostak,  one  of  the  leading  cus- 
toms attorneys  In  Los  Angeles,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Import 
Legislation  and  Customs  Problems  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
has  written  me  a  thoughtful  and  com- 
prehensive letter  listing  the  reasons  they 
believe  this  proposed  move  shoiild  be 
reconsldeped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  committee  on  Import  legislation 
and  customs  problems  for  the  reasons 
which  I  now  wish  to  outline : 

First.  Construction  of  a  customhouse 
in  the  harbor  area  to  house  the  principei 
oflBces  of  UJ3.  Customs  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Customs  District  would  greatly  Inconven- 
ience the  substantial  business  interests 
in  the  downtown  area  who  are  the  prin- 
cipal nsers  of  the  customs  facilities 
there.  These  Include  the  customhouse 
brokers  (over  40  firms  i ,  the  freight  for- 
warders, the  International  departments 
of  all  the  bcuiks,  and  the  steamship  coca.- 
panles,  now  located  within  1  mile  from 
the  present  offices  of  the  customs  serv- 
ice In  downtown  Los  Angeles.  The  im- 
porters, exporters,  and  consular  offices 
are  also  concentrated  in  and  aroimd  the 
downtown  area  of  Los  Angeles,  within 
a  radius  of  5  or  6  miles  of  the  present 
downtown  customs  offices. 

Second.  Unless  adequate  facilities  are 
maintained  in  the  downtown  area  to 
handle  the  customs  work  done  there,  the 
service  firms,  such  as  the  ciistomhouse 
brokers,  freight  forwarders,  steamship 
companies,  and  International  depart- 
ments of  the  banks  would  be  forced  to 
move  their  c^ces  from  their  present  con- 
venient downtown  locations  close  to  their 
customers  and  other  Government  offices 
with  which  they  must  deal,  to  the  harbor 
area  location  22  miles  away. 

Third.  Maintaining  only  an  entry  di- 
vision to  ille  customs  entries  and  a 
cashier  of  customs  to  receive  payment 
of  duties  In  the  downtown  area  would  be 
totally  inadequate,  as  flies  must  be  main- 
tained downtown  for  Inspection  by  cus- 
toma  ■  brokers,  importers,  and  their  at- 
torneys. 
Fourth.  The  plan  to  move  the  prin- 


cipal offices  of  customs  from  downtown 
Los  Angeles  to  the  harbor  location  was 
predicated  on  acceptance  of  the  plan  by 
the  users  of  customs,  00  i)ercent  of 
whom  are  located  in  the  downtown  area. 
See  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms to  Secretary  of  Treasury,  dated 
June  5, 1961.  page  12: 

Cuatoma  should  not  agree  to  locate  In  a 
harbor  World  Trade  Center  untU  It  U  shown 
that  a  respectable  portion  of  the  users  will 
move,  too,  If  cuBtoms  does,  and  do  so  volun- 
tarUy. 

See  also  remarks  of  Commissioner  of 
Customs  at  hearing  before  Subcommittee 
of  Committee  on  Public  Works.  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, June  27,  1962,  acknowledging  that 
moving  customs  to  the  harbor  would 
"gravely  Inconvenience  •  •  •  the  users 
of  customs,  the  importers,  and  the  cus- 
tomhouse brokers,"  and  that  90  percent 
of  the  users  would  use  a  downtown 
branch  rather  than  one  located  at  the 
harbor,  at  page  23. 

Fifth.  The  Commissioner  of  Customs, 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee, indicated  that  if  the  plan  to 
house  customs  In  the  harbor  area  and  to 
house  the  users  in  a  World  Trade  Center 
to  be  constructed  In  that  area,  was  not 
accepted  and  Implemented,  he  would  not 
be  in  favor  of  proceeding  with  the  har- 
bor area  plan. 

Sixth.  The  users  of  customs  located 
In  the  central  area  of  Los  Angeles  have 
not  accepted  the  plan,  and  are  as  much 
opposed  to  moving  the  customs  offices 
to  the  harbor  area  as  they  were  at  the 
time  of  the  hearings  at  Los  Angeles  be- 
for  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  in 
1961.  when  the  Commissioner  acknowl- 
edged (in  his  report  of  Jime  5.  1961,  page 
10) ,  that  the  90  percent  of  users  of  cus- 
toms in  the  downtown  area  mawle  an  ov- 
erwhelming case  against  the  harbor  area 
site. 

Seventh.  The  40  cust<Mns  brokerage 
firms  in  the  downtown  area  alone,  ac- 
count for  about  500  employees  who 
would  be  forced  to  leave  the  downtown 
area  or  seek  other  employment.  Many 
of  the  employees  have  indicated  an  un- 
willingness to  work  in  the  harbor  area. 
This  would  cause  grave  personnel  prob- 
lems to  these  flirms.  as  these  employees 
require  special  training  and  are  difficult 
to  replace. 

Eighth.  Many  of  these  firms  feel  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  main- 
tain offices  In  the  harbor  area  and  down- 
town, to  properly  service  their  custom- 
ers, which  would  add  substantially  to  the 
cost  of  customs  clearance  of  imported 
merchandise  at  the  ports  in  our  customs 
district.  Increased  costs  of  customs 
clearance  could  well  adversely  affect  the 
continued  growth  of  international  trade 
through  our  port. 

Ninth.  Removal  of  these  firms  from 
the  downtown  area  would  result  in  loss 
of  business  by  restaurants,  department 
stores,  and  other  establishments  now 
patronized  by  these  firms  and  their  em- 
ployees. 

Tenth.  Moving  the  customshouse  to 
the  harbor  area  would  not  result  in  any 
substantial  saving  in  operating  costs  to 
the  customs  service.  Cost  of  trsoisport- 
Ing  packages  for  examination  to  the  ap- 
praiser's stores   Is   based  on   handling. 


not  on  mileage  carried.  In  any  event,  ex- 
aminations are  made  at  the  dock  in 
many  cases,  by  personnel  already  sta- 
tioned at  the  docks.  However,  travel  of 
customs  officials  to  Importers'  premises 
would  be  greatly  increased,  since  im- 
porters' premises  are  located  throughout 
the  metropollUn  area  In  a  40-mile  radi- 
us from  the  present  downtown  location 
of  customs. 

EHeventh.  Customs  operates  very  effl- 
ciently  from  its  present  location;  the 
cost  of  administration  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Customs  District  is  only  2.7  cents  per 
dollar  of  revenue  collected,  one  of  the 
lowest  figures  shown  by  any  customs 
district. 

Twelfth.  Removal  of  the  customs  of- 
fices from  downtown  Los  Angeles  will  In- 
oonverUence  90  percent  of  the  users  and 
is  not  required  for  adequate  senrice  to 
the  harbor  area,  where  customs  offices 
have  been  maintained,  since  1911,  to 
handle  work  arising  there.  These  offices 
(now  in  the  harbor  area)  include  the 
entire  Marine  Division,  which  handles 
the  entry  and  clearance  of  vessels,  and 
enforcement  and  Inspectlonal  personnel 
required  at  the  harbor  area.  Export  doc- 
uments can  be  filed  at  the  harbor  or 
downtown,  but  the  greater  number  are 
filed  downtown,  by  far.  as  Indicated  in 
the  Ccwnmlssloner's  report,  page  9.  giv- 
ing the  following  statistics  for  the  first 
4  months  of  1961 :  74.381  export  declara- 
tions filed  downtown,  and  5.844  at  San 
Pedro. 

Thirteen.  The  customs  ofiBces  in  Los 
Angeles  offer  better  service  to  the  import- 
ing public  from  their  present  locations, 
than  would  be  available  if  the  downtown 
offices  were  removed  to  the  harbor  area. 
Our  complex  metropolitan  area,  served 
by  air.  sea.  and  rail,  requires  facilities  at 
the  harbor,  at  the  airport,  and  in  the 
downtown  area  where  most  of  the  per- 
sona using  the  customs  offices  are  located. 
Facilities  were  established  at  the  Inter- 
national Airport  several  years  ago,  to 
properly  process  air  importations,  and 
will  be  maintained  there;  there  is  no 
plan  to  close  the  airport  office  in  order 
to  consolidate  customs  offices  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Customs  District  under  one  roof. 
Fourteen.  The  proposed  plans  for  a 
world  trade  center  in  the  harbor  area 
have  not  materialized,  for  construction 
on  Terminal  Island,  and  most  of  the  users 
in  the  downtown  area  do  not  want  to 
move,  even  If  such  facilities  were  avail- 
able, because  of  the  many  inconveniences 
of  a  harbor  area  location. 

Fifteen.  The  Bureau  of  Customs  re- 
cently authorized  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms at  Houston  to  move  his  offices  from 
the  Civic  Center  area  of  downtown  Hous- 
ton to  another  building  in  downtown 
Houston  closer  to  the  customs  brokers 
and  steamship  comptinles.  The  reason 
stated  was  that  the  move  was  "in  the 
best  interests  of  the  brokers,  importers, 
and  other  users  of  customs  who  will  have 
more  ready  access  to  the  customs  offices 
v/ith  which  they  deal  and  that  customs 
will  attain  better  puWlc  relations." 

This  was  accomplished  through  the  ef- 
forts and  assistance  of  Congressman 
Albekt  Thomas,  of  Houston. 

Sixteen.  The  same  objectives  should 
be  sought  at  Los  Angeles,  as  indicated  in 
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the  letter  of  Ken  Hamanaka,  custom 
house  broker  of  Los  Angeles,  In  his  let- 
ter of  July  13. 19W.  to  the  Commissioner 
of  customs,  copy  attached.  Mr.  Hama- 
naka's views  are  typical  of  the  views  of 
the  customs  brokers  and  other  users  of 
customs  in  Los  Angeles. 

Seventeen.  While  the  reply  received 
by  Hamanaka  from  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms stated  thta  the  situation  at  Hous- 
ton was  not  regarded  as  comparable  to 
that  at  Los  Angeles,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  relocation  of  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms office  in  Houston  was  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  brokers,  importers,  and 
other  users  of  customs,  and  that  the 
facilities  were  not  removed  from  the 
downtown  area  of  Houston  solely  to  com- 
bine them  under  one  roof  in  another 
custom  building  at  the  ship  channel  15 
miles  from  downtown  Houston,  where 
other  customs  personnel  are  stationed. 


Mississippi  Dilemma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    MKW    TOKK 

IN  THK  HOU8K  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1. 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  June  when  the  Council  of  Federated 
Organizations — COFO — undertook  the 
Mississippi  summer  project  to  aid  in  the 
struggle  for  equality,  there  have  been 
murders,  numerous  beatings,  bombings, 
and  other  acts  of  violence  and  terror  in 
that  State.  For  a  brief  time  the  Nation's 
attention  was  focused  on  Mississippi 
when  three  dedicated  young  civil  rights 
workers  were  ruthlessly  murdered.  How- 
ever, the  violence  and  terror  continue. 
It  is  Imperative  that  all  erf  us  are  aware 
of  the  situation  in  Mississippi  To  aid 
in  our  understanding  of  the  events  in 
Mississippi,  I  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  article  by  Marquis  Childs 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  September  30,  1964.  The  article  fol- 
lows : 

T^«    Dilemma    That    Mississippi    Posks 
( By  Marquis  CiilldB ) 

Bombings  and  burnings  of  Negro  churches 
and  homes  In  Mississippi  have  become  epi- 
demic appcwently  In  rcTenge  against  those 
who  attempted  In  the  long  hot  summer  to 
register  Negro  voters. 

The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  reached 
l8  the  one  so  long  evident — that  this  is  done 
with  the  connivance.  If  not  the  cooperation, 
of  law  enforcement  ofDcl&ls  In  many  com- 
nuiniUes.  In  short,  the  lawlessness  of  Mis- 
sissippi Is  winked  at.  If  not  sanctioned,  by 
duly  constituted  authority.  That  Is  the  al- 
legation of  three  Negro  women  from  McComb 
who  had  the  courage — effrontery  In  the  Mis- 
sissippi  view — to  try   to   register   to  vote. 

lliey  came  to  ask  whether  the  Federal 
Government  did  not  have  power  to  check 
the  epidemic  of  bombing  and  biimlng.  In 
the  midst  of  the  campaign  conflict — northern 
lawlessness  versus  southern  lawlessness — 
this  Is  an  embarrassing  question. 

Civil  rights  leaders  such  as  Joseph  L.  Rauh. 
Jr  .  have  been  arguing  for  months  that  the 


Federal  Ooremment  does  hav*  autbortty  lua- 
der  statutes  going  kaok  •■  far  M  Sba^  B»- 
belUon  to  protect  Indlvkliuls  or  group*  d»- 
prlved  at  tkair  oonstUutlonal  rtcUta  Tbs 
Department  at  Juitlo*  Inslcta  tbst  iwiltin 
U.S.  marshals  into,  aay,  lioOomb  wbara  ten- 
sion U  great  would  only  provoke  more 
violence  and  perhaps  open  rebeUlon.  Any 
flare  up  reqtiiring  the  mass  use  of  marshals 
or  troope,  as  at  6xf  ord,  would  acutely  embar- 
rass the  President  tliroughout  the  South  at 
this  point. 

President  Johnson  said  more  than  6  weeks 
ago  that  arrests  for  the  murder  of  the  three 
clvU  rights  workers  at  Philadelphia,  Miss., 
In  June  would  come  soon.  TTiere  have  been 
no  arrests.  A  P^ederal  grand  Jury  at  BUoxl — 
28  members  including  one  Negro — Is  examin- 
ing the  evidence  In  a  series  of  racial  crimes 
Including  murders.  They  are  attempting  to 
show  a  pattern  ol  Intimidation  of  Negroes 
to  deprive  them  of  rights  guaranteed  all 
American  citizens. 

But  this  effort  confronts  tiie  ancient  re- 
fusal of  white  Juries  to  convict  white  men 
of  crimes  against  Negroes.  The  murder  of 
Medgar  Kvers,  State  head  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  has  gone  iinpunlshed.  And  that  is 
only  one  of  many  Instances. 

The  painful  reality  la  that  Mississippi  Is 
Isolating  Itself  completely  and  this  Is  a  fact 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  lorever 
Ignore.  As  Prof.  James  W.  Silver  has  shown 
In  his  courageous  and  forthright  book,  Mis- 
sissippi Is  a  "closed  society"  and  the  attempt 
of  young  white  and  Negro  students  from  the 
North  to  register  Negro  voters  seems  to  cause 
even  greater  resistance  to  any  outside  in- 
fluence. 

The  political  meaning  of  this  Isolation  Is 
written  large.  Senator  Basbt  Ooldwarx  Is 
certain  to  carry  Mississippi — as  certain  as 
anything  can  be  in  politics.  Gov.  Paul  B. 
Johnson  and  the  party  hierarchy — with  two 
notable  exceptions — have  given  their  public 
blessing  to  a  protest  vote  overriding  the  tra- 
ditional prejudice  against  Republicans. 

The  exceptions  are  the  two  Mississippi 
Senators,  James  O.  Eastland  and  Joaic 
Stennis.  They  have  key  oommlttee  assign- 
ments in  tbs  Senate.  Steknis  ranks  high 
on  the  ApprofMiatlons  and  the  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Science  Committees,  which  could 
be  one  reason  so  many  hundreds  ot  millions 
are  going  into  NASA  projects  in  Mississippi. 
On  Armed  Services  hs  is  second  only  to 
Chairman  Richaxo  Rubszxl,  of  Georgia. 

Eastland  as  chairman  ot  the  Judiciary 
Committee  exerts  a  powerful,  If  often  un- 
spoken, veto  over  the  Departznent  of  Justice 
In  Its  relations  with  Congress.  Up  until  the 
discovery  of  the  bodies  oif  the  three  murdered 
civil  lights  workers  he  was  saying  that  their 
disappearance  was  a  hoax. 

If  they  keep  quiet  during  the  campaign 
presumably  they  wlU  retain  their  posts  of 
power  and  privilege.  This  course  contrasts 
sharply  with  that  of  Senator  Steom  Thtj*- 
mond.  of  South  Carolina.  A  segregationist, 
long  In  rebellion  against  the  Donocratlc 
Party,  he  has  become  a  Republican  and  an 
active  Goldwateb  backer,  touring  with  the 
Republican  candidate  In  the  South. 

This  must  seem,  however  belately  It  has 
come  about,  an  honest  decision  based  on 
conviction.  Thukmond  has  given  up  his 
committee  seniority  on  the  Democratic  side. 
While  Senate  Republicans  say  they  will  be 
good  to  him,  he  caruiot  be  sure  how  much 
this  means. 

Senator  Goldwateb  had  at  one  point 
scheduled  a  stop  In  Mississippi.  The  stop 
was  canceled  and  the  apparently  will  not 
visit  the  State.  Since  astute  appraisers  rate 
the  vote  there  currently  as  about  60  to  40  In 
his  favor  It  would  obviously  be  a  waste  of 
time. 


XJIWS  REULTIVX  TO   THX  FEUMTING    OP 
DOCUMENTS 

xather  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
doouxnent  not  already  provMad  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  tbe  aame  Shan  be  accompa- 
nied by  aa  estimate  tiom  tbe  PnbUc  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Ooremment  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estlnuite  of  the  probable  oost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  eetUnates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  M  paces  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.   140,  p.  198S). 

Resolutions  for  prlntlzig  extra  ccplea.  when 
presented  to  either  Bouse,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Cocmnlttee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  at  Repreeenta- 
tives  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
propKwed  printing  upon  the  estimate  at  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  138,  p.  1987). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SAT.K 
Additional  copies  of  Govenument  publican 
tlons  are  offered  for  sale  to  tbe  public  by  tiie 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Goremment 
Printing  Ofllce,  Washington  36.  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pto-- 
chasers,  but  ruch  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
EKxuments  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  avthoriae 
the  resale  of  Government  publloaUons  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment offloer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regnlatioos 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  at  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.8.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICX  AT  THK  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  CoircaassioKJU.  Rkoobd. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  snbacrlptiana  to  the 
Record  at  91.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers Of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORT 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


PRINTING   OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deUver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Rxoosd,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  tbs  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 
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Idarlestoa  (W.  Va.)  Gaxette  Urge*  Sup- 
port in  High  Interest  Fight;  Repretenta- 
tive  Patman  Is  Praised 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VISQLNIA 

■  JH  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  our 
r^dlligent  colleague,  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Honorable  Wright  Patman,  of  Texas,  has 
received  strong  support  for  his  monetary 
proposals  from  the  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
Gazette,  of  which  W.  E.  Chilton  III  is 
the  publisher.  Mr.  Chilton  is  a  grand- 
son of  a  former  distinguished  U.S.  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  WilUam  Edwin 
Chilton. 

After  having  carefully  evaluated  Rep- 
resentative Patman's  speech  of  August  3, 
1964 — the  ABC's  of  Americas  money 
system— In  the  House,  the  editors  of  the 
Gazette  concluded  that  "Solon  Needs 
Support  in  High  Interest  Fight."  That 
was  the  headline  of  the  cogent  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  August  19.  1964, 
issue  of  the  Charleston  morning  news- 
paper, and  the  one  with  the  largest  daily 
circulation  In  West  Virginia. 

The  Gazette  noted : 

A«  chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  Patman  has  for  years 
led  an  almost  one-man  crusade  agaln£t  the 
domination  of  the  Federul  Reserve  System 
by  bankers. 

He  eeeks  to  return  control  of  the  Fed  to 
Government,  to  make  Ite  actions  directly 
respouBlve    to    the    President    and    Congress. 


The  Charleston  morning  newspaper 
concluded  its  incisive  editorial  by  com- 
mending Representative  Patman  "for  his 
gallant  and  longstanding  battle  against 
what  appears  to  be  insurmountable  odds. 
He  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  Na- 
tion. But  he  will  need  the  total  support 
of  the  American  people  to  win." 

Chairman  Patman  acknowledges  that 
he  has  received  criticism  of  his  position 
as  expressed  in  his  historic  speech  on 
the  Nation's  money  system,  but  he  re- 
ports increasing  editorial  and  other  sup- 
port following  distribution  of  more  than 
200.000  oopies  of  his  speech  in  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  having  served  with  Rep- 
resentative Patman  in  the  other  body, 
and  having  continued  our  friendship  and 
cooperative  efforts  through  the  years.  I 
attest  to  his  unsurpassed  diligence,  his 
fund  of  knowledge,  especially  in  economic 
and  financial  fields,  and  his  steadfast- 
ness in  espousing  the  principles  in  which 
he  believes. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
in  the  closing  hours  of  this  88th  Congress 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the 


House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
for  his  faithful  and  outstanding  service 
in  the  other  body  for  17  consecuUve 
terms  since  March  4,  1929.  Only  four 
incumbent  Members  of  the  House  have 
served  longer  in  point  of  consecutive 
terms;  namely.  Representatives  Carl 
Vinson,  of  Georgia;  Emanuel  Celler,  of 
New  York;  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Speaker  John  W. 
McCoRBiACK,  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  the  editorial  from  the 
Charleston,  W.  Va..  Gazette  to  which 
reference  has  been  made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SOI  ON    NFEDS    St-PPORT    IN    HIGH    INTEREST 

Fight 
There's  a  Binall  and  bitt«r  war  being  waged 
In  W;ishington   that  few  Americans  know   or 
care  about. 

Yet  lus  outcome  will  affect  the  future  of 
every  citizen  for  years  to  come.  The  issue 
is  simple  Who  should  control  the  Federal 
Reserve   Board' 

As  presently  constituted,  the  Board  is  em- 
powered to  manufacture  money  which  it 
lends  or  u?es  to  purchase  Government  se- 
curities. This  power  of  the  Fed  determines 
credit  control  of  the  Nation's  monetary  sys- 
tem; it  can  dictate  high  or  low  Interest  rates 
on  all  money  borrowed. 

This  year  the  American  people  will  pay 
$75  billion  m  gross  Interest  charges  for  the 
u  e  of  money,  goods  or  services.  About  $11 
billion  of  this  Interest  charge  will  be  for  an- 
nual  interest  on  the  national  debt. 

Representative  'Wright  Patman,  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  charges  that  this  money  paid  to 
monevlenders  will  rob  this  and  future  gen- 
erations of  funds  to  build  better  schools, 
parks,  hospitals,  roads  and  other  things  so 
essential  to  our  national  well-being. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currencv  Committee,  Patman  has  for  rears 
led  an  almost  one-man  crusade  against  the 
domination  of  the  Federal  iieserve  System 
by  bankers.  He  seeks  to  return  control  of 
the  Fed  to  Government,  to  make  Its  actions 
directly  responsive  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. 

Only  In  this  way,  Patman  claims,  can  we 
avoid  further  manipulation  by  the  financial 
giants  to  drive  America  hopelessly  in  debt. 

Although  "independent,"  the  50-year-old 
Fed  is  supported  by  taxpayers.  Last  year  Its 
operation  cost  more  than  $100  million;  Al- 
fred Haves,  President  of  the  all-powerful 
New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  receives  an 
annual  salary  of  $70,000.  His  salary  wae  set 
by  the  Federal  Reserve — not  by  Congress — 
although  it  Is  paid  by  taxpayers.  Only  the 
Piesident  of  the  United  States  receive*  a 
higher  salary  from  tax  money. 

Increased  Interest  rates  by  the  Fed  sine* 
the  early  1950's  have  accelerated  our  fln&n- 
cl,-:  troubles,  under  the  guiee  of  controlling 
Inflation  and  gold  loas.  Patjcajj  charge*.  By 
arbitrarily  boosting  charges  on  Government 
securities — thus  controlUng  the  reseryes  of 
more  than  6.000  member  banks  In  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System — the  Interest  on  our  na- 
tional debt  has  been  boosted  by  $40  billion. 
"If  we  had  maintained  the  Interest  ratea 


In  effect  prior  to  the  Eisenhower  regime. 
Patman  continues,  "the  carrying  charges  on 
our  entire  national  debt  would  be  $6  billion 
Instead  of  $11  billion  per  year  and  the  debt 
Itself  would  be  $270  billion  rather  than  $310 
billion." 

•Within  the  next  15  years  present  policy  of 
the  Fed  will  lead  to  a  $600  billion  national 
debt — and  taxpayers  will  be  forced  to  pay  an 
astounding  $36  billion  a  year  In  interest 
charges.  This  money  paid  for  the  use  of 
money  would  amount  to  three-fourths  of  the 
present  defense  budget — and  three  dozen 
times  more  than  the  total  cost  of  President 
Johnson's  antlpoverty  program. 

It  Is  significant,  too.  that  In  the  period 
when  Congress  has  shirked  its  constsitu- 
tional  duty  to  control  money  and  shifted  this 
power  Into  the  hands  of  the  banker-con- 
trolled Federal  Reserve  Board  banks  profits 
have  reached  alltlme  highs.  Time  maga- 
zine reports  that  in  the  first  half  of  1964 
the  Nation's  maior  banks'  profits  rose  9  per- 
cent above  1963. 

Patm.^n's  efforts  to  recapture  control  of  the 
Fed  have  run  into  some  fantastic  lobbying 
opposition  in  'Washington.  Last  week  a  mem- 
ber of  his  Banking  Committee  revealed  an 
oEer  of  $15,000  worth  of  bank  stock  from  a 
businessman  In  Texas. 

The  influential  American  Banker  news- 
paper spokesman  for  the  American  Banking 
Association,  editorially  dismisses  Patman's 
charges  as  "arrant  nonsense"  and  says  he  is 
conducting  an  emotional  and  Illogical  ven- 
detta against  the  existing  monetary  system. 
However  Patman's  charges  are  painfully 
documented;  the  American  Banking  Asso- 
ciation's are  not. 

For  the  past  6  mouths  the  committee  has 
heard  a  parade  of  ■witnesses.  Including  top 
officers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  It 
also  listened  to  the  testimony  of  23  economic 
experts  of  diverse  backgrounds  and  view- 
points. All  were  In  substantial  ag.-eement 
that  reform  is  needed— not  only  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  structure  which  permits 
bankers  to  control  their  own  actions — but  of 
the  Fed's  basic  policies. 

We  commend  Representative  Patman  for 
his  gallant  and  longstanding  battle  against 
what  appears  to  be  Insurmountable  odds. 
He  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  Nation. 
But  he  will  need  the  total  support  of  the 
American  people  to  win. 


WiUiam  McCauley 

EXTENSION  OF  R,EMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHTTSErTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  with  feelings  of  great  esteem  that  I 
speak  of  William  McCauley,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation 
Of  the  Department  of  Labor,  who  is  re- 
tiring today  after  46  years  of  the  meet 
dedicated  axiA  outstanding  service  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  American 
people.  With  his  retirement,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  lose  an  executive  of  great 
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ability  and  a  man  of  deep  feeling  for  his 
fellow  man.  He  has  been  not  only  sym.- 
pathetlc  but  highly  constructive  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  human  needs  of  Federal 
employees,  their  dependents,  and  others 
who  have  been  covered  by  the  Federal 
Workmens'  Compensation  laws. 

There  are  few  public  servants  who 
have  labored  longer  or  with  more  devo- 
tion to  duty,  mgre  talent  or  more  loyalty 
than  William  McCauley.  His  record  of 
service  should  be  honored  by  all  Ameri- 
cans who  ask  their  public  servants  to 
go  beyond  the  call  of  duty  and  exemplify 
the  highest  kind  of  dedication.  Integrity 
and  honor  In  both  their  public  and  pri- 
vate lives.  He  has  had  a  long  and  splen- 
did working  relationship  with  Congress. 
His  entire  career  makes  him  a  rightful 
recipient  of  honor  and  recognition  by 
this  body  as  well  as  by  millions  of  Amer- 
icans throughout  this  country  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  fitting  in- 
deed that  we  pause  and  pay  tribute  to 
the  selfless  devotion  and  accomplish- 
ments of  this  oflBcial. 

Born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  Sep- 
tember 12.  1894,  Mr.  McCauley  is  the 
father  of  five  children.  During  World 
War  I,  he  served  in  the  16th  Infantry, 
162d  D  Battalion  from  May  1918  to  May 
1919.  He  received  a  high  school  educa- 
tion and  prior  to  his  initial  appointment 
with  the  Government  worked  as  a  book- 
keeper for  3  years  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

The  career  of  William  M.  McCauley  in 
the  Federal  service  provides  a  striking 
example  of  the  Federal  career  system  at 
its  best.  It  is  the  story  of  a  young  man 
of  25.  beginning  his  employment  In  1918 
as  a  clerk  at  $1,200  per  year  In  a  small 
organization  of  about  70  people,  the  old 
U.S.  Employees'  Compensation  Commis- 
sion, and  through  outstanding  ability  and 
devotion  to  his  public  tinist,  becoming 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Employees' 
Compensation.  This  Bureau  Is  responsi- 
ble for  administering  Federal  compensa- 
tion laws  covering  close  to  4  million 
workers. 

Mr.  McCauley's  employment  began  11 
years  after  the  enactment  of  the  first 
compensation  law  in  this  country.  This 
was  only  3  years  after  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ees' Compensation  Commission  was  or- 
ganized In  1916.  Throughout  most  of  his 
career,  he  has  played  a  major  role  not 
only  Ln  the  administration  and  Interpre- 
tation of  laws  as  enacted  by  Congress, 
but  in  the  pioneering  associated  with 
workmen's  compensation  legislation, 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  all  social 
legislation  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  development  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation systems,  the  Federal  Govem- 
ments  system  and  Its  administration 
have  served  as  models  for  the  various 
States.  In  awakening  the  public's  re- 
sponsibility to  caring  for  the  Injured  and 
their  families,  as  well  as  in  the  legisla- 
tion enacted  to  provide  worker  protec- 
tion. Mr.  McCauley  has  played  an  Im- 
portant role.  The  Influence  of  the  work 
performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Employees' 
Compensation,  under  Mr.  McCauley's  di- 
rection and  leadership,  has  been  pro- 
found not  only  throughout  the  United 
States  but  In  many  foreign  countries. 

Until  today.  In  his  71st  year,  he  has 
directed  and  coordinated  a  comprehen- 


sive and  complex  program  of  workmen's 
compensation  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  Is  noteworthy  that,  during 
most  of  his  career,  he  has  had  to  make 
Important  policy  and  program  decisions 
in  this  pioneering  field,  with  very  little 
to  aid  him  in  translating  the  broad  ob- 
jectives of  the  Federal  comt>ensatlon  laws 
into  effective  organizations  and  opera- 
tions. 

Despite  varied  and  frequent  amend- 
ments to  the  basic  laws  which  have  oc- 
curred during  the  past  35  or  40  years,  he 
has  invariably  displayed  high  executive 
and  administrative  competence  In  carry- 
ing out  the  spirit  and  letter  of  congres- 
sional mandates,  and  in  providing  inval- 
uable advice  to  Members  of  Congress.  As 
an  administrator,  he  has  had  to  coordi- 
nate the  complex  legal,  medical,  actu- 
arial and  adjudicative  requirements  of 
the  laws  for  which  he  was  responsible. 

The  progressive  Importance  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  he  has  had  to  as- 
sume may  be  somewhat  gaged  by  the 
great  expansion  of  the  Federal  employees 
compensation  coverage  and  benefits 
which  occurred  in  the  last  46  years. 
From  September  7.  1916,  to  October  31, 
1917.  the  Commission  received  a  total  of 
13.337  Injury  reports.  The  Bureau  now 
receives  approximately  200.000  Injury  re- 
ports annually.  The  annual  budget  has 
Increased  from  $87,000  In  1918  to  approx- 
imately $75  million  at  present.  In  terms 
of  benefits,  on  ^  dollar  basis,  the  job  has 
Increased  more  than  500  fold. 

During  the  past  48  years  since  the 
Federal  employees'  compensation  system 
went  into  effect,  almost  8  million  work- 
ers and  their  families  have  received  med- 
ical and  compensation  benefits.  In  the 
development  and  expansion  of  the  Bu- 
reau's operations,  Mr.  McCauley  has 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  mold  an  effl- 
clent,  economical  organization  that 
would  best  carry  out  the  principles  and 
laws  on  Federal  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. 

Over  the  years,  he  has  demonstrated 
a  capacity  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  times, 
and  with  changing  economic  conditions 
has  shown  keen  foresight  and  judgment 
in  initiating  action  that  would  best  serve 
the  public  interest.  This  has  demanded 
perception,  judgment,  and  responsibility 
of  an  exceptional  nature.  Decentraliza- 
tion of  Bureau  operations,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  rehabilitation  program,  and 
the  initiation  of  legislation  that  liberal- 
ized benefits  for  injured  workers  and 
their  families  are  examples  of  his  pro- 
gressiveness  in  meeting  some  of  the  cur- 
rent challenges  of  the  Federal  compen- 
sation program.  By  such  action,  equity 
of  financial  benefit  has  been  achieved, 
claims  are  being  adjudicated  more  rap- 
idly, and  a  closer,  more  direct  approach 
to  claimants  has  been  provided.  Reha- 
bilitation services,  going  beyond  the  limi- 
tations of  financial  assistance,  have 
helped  restore  disabled  workers  to  posi- 
tions of  productiveness  and  dignity. 

In  his  dealings  with  congressional  com- 
mittees. Members  of  Congress,  innumer- 
able Government  offlclals,  union  repre- 
sentatives, and  representatives  of  foreign 
governments,  he  has  invariably  earned 
high  praise  for  his  sound  recommonda- 
tions,  integrity,  fairness,  and  dynamic 


leadership.  He  has  resolutely  taken  the 
steps  to  assul-e  equity  In  admlnisterlnt 
the  Federal  compensation  program,  and 
has  consistently  demonstrated  his  'sym- 
pathetic  understanding  of  the  human 
problems  underlying  the  letter  of  the 
law.  His  dedication  to  the  public  service, 
in  every  sense,  has  been  a  vital  force  to 
his  own  organization  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can workers  who  have  benefited  through 
that  organization.  That  he  has  ad- 
mirably achieved  both  humanitarian  and 
Government  objectives  is  amply  con- 
firmed by  the  record  and  by  the  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  worker  and  offlclal 
alike. 

In  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
workmens'  compensation  program,  Mr. 
McCauley  has  been  confronted,  continu- 
ally, with  the  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems arising  from  accident,  death,  dis- 
ease, disaster,  and  war.  In  meeting 
these  problems,  he  has  demonstrated  a 
keen  sense  of  social  awareness  that  has 
been  coupled  with  exceptional  executive 
ability.  He  has  practiced  vigilant  alert- 
ness to  assure  that  the  programs  fulfill 
both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law. 
His  pKjsition  has  been  a  public  trust,  af- 
fecting the  lives  and  economic  seciulty 
of  a  vast  number  of  Federal  workers  and 
their  families,  and  throughout  his  entire 
Government  career  he  has  never  lost 
sight  of  the  significance  of  this  deep  pub- 
lic trust. 

That  he  has  been  a  dedicated  offlclal 
of  the  highest  distinction  is  readily  ap- 
parent to  all  who  have  ever  been  in  con- 
tact with  him.  In  him  are  combined 
humility,  humaneness,  personal  integrity, 
and  great  constructive  energy.  In  the 
face  of  perplexing  administrative  and 
legislative  problems,  organizational  and 
geographic  displacements  and  the  com- 
plexities of  dealing  with  changes  in  hia 
own  superiors,  he  has  Invariably  im- 
pressed all  with  whom  he  has  dealt  with 
his  fairness,  his  sense  of  justice,  and  his 
strong,  vital  interest  in  his  fellow  human 
being. 

Possessed  of  warm  human  traits,  which 
have  been  combined  with  administrative 
and  executive  ability  of  the  highest  de- 
gree, this  able  ofiBcial  has  been  self-effac- 
ing and  modest  to  the  point  of  humility. 
These  are  traits  which  have  endeared 
him  to  all  with  whom  he  has  come  In 
contact.  In  short,  he  has  combined  com- 
petence of  a  high  order  with  Innate  mod- 
esty in  the  best  American  tradition.  His 
career  has  meant  to  him  but  one  thing — 
service,  loyalty,  and  devotion  to  the 
American  people  and  their  Government. 

In  recognition  of  his  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  the  Government  and  the  Nation, 
he  received  the  President's  Award  for 
Distinguished  Federal  Civilian  Service. 
It  is  the  highest  honor  the  Grovernment 
can  bestow  on  a  civilian  employee.  The 
award  was  made  by  President  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower  on  January  11,  1961.  at  the 
White  House.  Mr.  McCauley  is  the  first 
and  only  Labor  Department  employee  to 
receive  this  award. 

The  award  citation  was  as  follows: 

A  man  of  unusiial  foresight,  Judgment,  and 
executive  competence,  he  has  exercised  a  pro- 
found Influence  In  developing  the  Federal 
employees  comf>ensatlon  system  to  serve  the 
human  needs  of  the  times. 
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•riirougb  hlB  keen  senae  of  Boclal  aware- 
ngu  and  Bupertor  admlnlstratJTe  ablUty,  he 
jjM  greatly  alleviated  for  Federal  personnel 
jnd  their  famllle«  the  Boclal  and  eoonomlc 
Moblems  arising  from  accident,  disease,  and 
<liwster. 

The  Distinguished  Service  Award  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  was  made  to 
Mr  McCauley  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
on  January  12.  1964.    The  citation  was 

as  follows: 

For  more  than  four  decades  of  dedicated 
service  and  profound  Influence  on  the  Fed- 
eral workmen's  compensation  program;  for 
bis  teen  foresight,  sound  Judgment,  Integ- 
rity, and  fairness  in  directing  the  Bureau's 
program. 

It  Is  obvious  that  WiUiam  McCauley 
has  earned  the  commendation  of  this 
body.  I  wish  to  offer  him  also  our  con- 
gratulations on  his  retirement,  our  com- 
pliments and  our  best  wishes  for  the 
fruitful  and  happy  years  which  lie  ahead 
for  this  distinguished  gentleman. 


Zero  Defects 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

D*  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKU  STATES 

Friday.  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  year  Mr.  Ed  Woll,  general 
manager  of  the  small  aircraft  engine 
department  of  the  General  Electric  Co., 
delivered  to  the  U.S.  Army  Missile  Com- 
mand an  address  concerning  his  firm's 
zero  defects  program. 

I  think  this  program  is  an  excellent 
one.  It  is  designed  to  provide  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  firm's  private  customers 
a  better  product  at  a  better  price.  I  be- 
lieve that  Members  of  the  Senate  will  be 
very  much  interested  in  the  program 
and  its  application  to  other  industries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Woll's  address  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  today's  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Zero  Defxcts 

(By  E.  Woll) 

General  mectrlc's  Small  Aircraft  Engine 
Department  serves  the  aviation  industry  as 
its  name  indicates.  Now  aviation  does  not 
have  to  be  a  dangerous  business — but,  It 
Is  unforgiving  of  mistakes.  In  the  design, 
manufacture,  and  service  of  an  aircraft  sys- 
tem, there  is  no  room  for  error. 

My  purpose  for  being  here  today  Is  to  tell 
you  about  what  we've  been  doing  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  excellence  Imposed  on  mm 
by  the  aviation  Indxistry. 

The  philosophy  of  zero  defects  Is  quite 
simple.  It's  an  employee  motivation  pro- 
gr:un — It  works  through  people — It  Is  based 
on  the  a»umptlon  that  the  Individual  hu- 
man t^lng  cam  achieve  perfection  In  what 
he  does — if  he  wants  to.  It's  a  positive  psy- 
chology appUed  to  the  task  of  Inspiring 
superior  performance. 

Zero  defects  put*  the  resj>onslblllty  for 
performance  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Individual.  It  makes  each  man  his  own 
worst  critic.  And  It  brings  back  something 
that  has  long  been  missing  from  the  Ameri- 
can scene:  craftsmanship. 


The  problem  is  one  of  attitude  toward 
the  Job.  Zero  defects  Is  a  program  aimed 
at  correcting  attitudes.  It's  a  poslUve  pro- 
gram. We  try  not  to  penalU*  people  for 
making  mlstaJces — ^but  praise  them  when 
they  do  their  work  properly.  We  try  not 
to  harass  people  for  poor  performance — but 
give  them  public  recognition  for  excellent 
performance. 

I  like  to  think  of  it  In  these  terms  What 
we  are  asking  of  all  our  associates  Is  that 
In  their  work,  they  do  It  right  and  do  It 
right  the  first  time  and  do  It  efficiently. - 
That  they  eliminate  waste — In  time.  In 
material,  and  In  effort.  And  that  they  as- 
sume an  attitude  that  one  mistake  Is  one 
too  manv. 

Before  we  started  our  own  zero  defects 
program,  we  held  a  series  of  Interviews  vi,-lth 
employees  to  sample  opinion:  practically 
everyone  Indicated  his  awareness  of  the  need 
for  excellent  quality  In  his  work.  But.  75 
percent  of  our  people  told  us  that  they 
thought  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  do 
their  Jobs  without  making  mistakes. 

In  1711.  It  was  Alexander  Pope  who  said 
"that  to  err  is  human,  but  to  forgive,  divine." 
That  may  have  been  a  reasonable  standard 
In  1711,  but  it  doesn't  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  space  age.  We  decided  on  a 
four  part  zero  defects  program  to  bring  about 
a  change  In  this  standard. 

First— we  had  to  set  the  stage — get  the 
selling  team  flred  up.  This  was  a  vital  step. 
The  emphasis  had  to  be  from  the  top  down. 
We  met  with  every  supervisor.  Passive 
acceptance  of  the  zero  defects  concept  by 
Bupenlsors   wouldn't   do   the    Job. 

We  established  a  zero  defects  council  made 
up  of  Individuals  from  each  function  of  ths 
business— finance,  employee  relations,  engi- 
neering, product  support,  the  project  man- 
agement, purchanslng.  and  manufacturing. 
This  was  a  high-powered  group  of  people  In 
responsible  Jobs  with  reputations  for  getting 
things  done. 

We  met  with  union  leaders.  We  asked  for 
their  support  and  their  Ideas.  We  proved  to 
our  skeptical  union  friends  that  we  were 
really  interested  In  their  Ideas  by  making  an 
Investment  In  carrying  them  out.  We  as- 
sured the  unions  that  we  weren't  trying  to 
penalize  people  for  making  mistakes — we 
weren't  going  to  use  zero  defects  as  a  new 

club. 

Enthusiasm  started  to  build.  We  got  the 
endorsement  from  our  unions — and  a  change 
in  attitude — the  start  of  a  more  constructive 
relationship  with  them. 

Next  came  what  Is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  tiie  small  aircraft  engine 
department's  zero  defects  program.  This  was 
the  error  cause  removal  program. 

Everyone  says  that  accidents  do  happen. 
But  they  don't  happen  very  often  In  the 
sm.aU  aircraft  engine  department. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  had  an  excellent 
safety  record  In  our  shop.  We  are  first  In 
our  class  of  the  Industry — for  the  entire 
Nation.  Just  recently  we  passed  the  10 
million  man-hour  mark  without  a  single 
lost-time  accident. 

We  asked  ourselves.  "What  Is  It  about  our 
safety  program  that  makes  these  results  pos- 
sible?" We  do  two  things.  First,  anyone 
who  notices  an  unsafe  condition  Immediately 
reports  It  and  It  Is  eliminated.  Next,  we 
promote  the  devil  out  of  safety  to  keep  people 
constantly  aware  of  the  importance  of  work- 
ing safely. 

Why  couldn't  this  same  approach  work  to 
eliminate  errors?  We  decided  to  find  out  if 
It  would.  We  set  up  the  error  cause  removal 
program. 

We  asked  each  employee  to  look  for  poten- 
tial causes  of  error  In  his  Job  and  report  these 
to  his  supervisors.  We  gave  him  a  form  on 
which  to  report  and  describe  this  potential 
for  error. 

In  all,  over  5,000  of  these  potential  causes 
for  error  have  b<»en  Identified  since  the  be- 


ginning of  tills  rrogram.     All  but  500  have 
been  resolved. 

We  have  here  a  program  that  identified 
potential  error-producing  conditions — even 
more  important,  we  have  a  vehicle  for  fre- 
quent Informal  conversations  between  man 
and  boss  about  quality.  As  managers  of  the 
business,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  prove 
to  Individuals  time  after  time,  that  we  are 
sincere  in  our  commitment  to  quality  and 
aren't  afraid  to  put  our  money  where  our 
mouth  Is  in  eliminating  causes. 

The  next  major  element  of  our  zero  de- 
fects program  was  employee  motivation 
This  called  for  an  all-out  effort.  Our  goal 
was  challengmg.  We  wanted  to  bring  about 
a  resurgence  of  craftsnianship — to  overcome 
a  trend  of  apathy  that  had  been  a  long  time 
building.  As  you  know,  pride  of  workman- 
ship has  become  more  and  more  routine.  Re- 
sponsibilities are  split  so  flne  that  many  peo- 
ple don't  have  to  apply  their  full  skill,  care, 
and  effort  to  do  their  Jobs.  Reward  systems 
don't  seem  to  provide  the  recognition  for 
people  to  have  real  pride  In  what  they're 
doing. 

Our  challenge,  then,  was  to  change  this 
and  to  do  so  dramatically.  First  we  needed 
to  show  people  that  we  appreciated  good 
work  and  that  we  recognized  them  for  their 
pride  of  craftsmanship.  The  error  cause  re- 
moval plan  and  all  of  the  publicity  that 
went  along  with  it  started  us  off  well  In 
that  direction. 

Since  1893.  our  plant  In  Lynn  had  been 
known  as  the  river  works — not  an  Inspiring 
name  for  the  place  where  high  precision 
turbine  products  were  designed  and  built 
So  we  started  here. 

On  February  4,  19S3.  we  became  Turbo- 
town — a  community  where  craftsmanship  Is 
a  living  tradition  Otir  symbol  is  a  colonial 
figure  recalling  the  heritage  which  Is  ours 
In  New  England  where  Industrial  skills  w«-e 
born  In  our  country. 

Let  me  try  to  recapture  for  you  some  of 
the  excitement  of  Turbotown  Day.  A  giant 
rally  was  arranged  at  the  Boston  Garden — 
the  only  place  around  large  enough  to  hold 
all  6,500  employees  at  one  time. 

The  logistics  of  moving  6,500  people  from 
Lynn  to  Boston  at  morning  rush  hour  proved 
to  be  a  challenge  in  Itself.  A  combination 
of  busses  and  subway  trains  were  used 
Everyone  expected  mass  confusion — and  the 
fact  that  the  whole  move  came  off  without 
a  hitch — that  all  6.500  employees  and  400 
vendors  were  seated  In  the  Garden  on  sched- 
ule at  9:15  a.m.  was  glaring  proof  that  zero 
defects  was  possible.  February  4  can  keep 
you  guessing  In  New  England  but  even  the 
weatherman  cooperated  with  a  cold  but  clear 
day. 

The  meeting  started  with  a  specially  pre- 
pared fllmstrlp,  "Why  Joe  Can't  Go" — hit- 
ting home  from  the  employees  viewpoint. 
the  Irritation  that  sets  In  when  he  as  a 
customer  gets  a  defective  product  or  service. 
I  then  reviewed  the  business,  telling  em- 
ployees what  the  future  looked  like  to  me 
If  we  met  the  zero  defects  challenge. 

There  was  a  motion  picture  of  some  of 
our  customers  speaking  very  frankly  to  us 
about  how  they  saw  our  quality  and  what 
they  expected  from  mb  In  terms  of  error- 
free  f)erformance. 

Gerhard  Neumann,  our  vice-president  and 
division  general  manager  was  host  to  the 
dignitaries  who  Joined  with  us.  These  In- 
clude<*  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, and  the  presidents  of  our  three  unions. 
This  W.1S  our  kickoff;  It  was  elaborate  and 
It  was  exciting.  Some  of  you  may  be  dis- 
turt>ed  by  the  emotional  gpasto  and  Jazz  of 
the  occasion.  I  want  to  assure  you,  we 
planned  It  this  way  for  a  reason.  The  stakes 
were  high — If  we  could  succeed  In  getting 
mass  enthusiasm  and  spirited  supp>ort,  the 
results  would  show  up  In  p>erforraance. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  have  been 
successful. 
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When  employees  retnimed  to  Turbotown. 
alinoet  to  a  man  they  signed  their  pledge 
cards  dedicating  themselves  to  trying  for 
zero  defects  in  everything  they  do. 

Since  that  day  almost  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  we've  taken  advantage  of  many  oppor- 
tunities to  Iceep  alive  and  help  grow  the  en- 
thusiasm that  was  born  In  the  Boston  Gar- 
dens. All  standard  communications  devices 
are  used. 

Individual  managers  have  recognized  em- 
ployees for  outstanding  achievements  by 
holding  cake  and  coke  parties,  giving  them 
tickets  to  a  ball  game  or  taking  them  out  to 
dinner  Others  have  given  their  people  token 
promotional  gifts  such  as  foimtaln  pens, 
decks  of  zero  defects   cards  and  so  on 

These  are  the  zero  defects  hats  which  em- 
ployees in  one  unit  agreed  to  wear  untli 
they  collectively  performed  a  month's  work 
without  a  single  error.  The  hats  were  off 
within  2  months. 

Measurement  charts  keep  all  employees  up 
to  date  weekly  on  their  progress  toward  zero 
defects  goals.  They  can  personally  Identify 
themselves  with  the  progress  made.  These 
are  key  quality  measures  which  provide  the 
knowledge  of  results  which  Is  essential  in  a 
motivation  program 

Each  operation  has  its  own  programs  and 
goals  that  support  the  broader  department 
goals.  Each  month  two  employees  are  chosen 
as  citizens  of  the  month  for  outsUinding 
achievements. 

And  now  for  the  results  Our  quality  sys- 
tem must  satisfy  both  military  and  com- 
mercial requirements.  Just  recently,  in  a 
triennial  FAA  audit  of  our  facilities  and  proc- 
esses not  a  single  violation  wiis  observed. 
The  audit  team  left  a  day  ahead  of  sched- 
ule because  of  the  good  condition  they  found 
They  also  told  us  that  we  have  the  cleanest 
aircraft  plant  they  had  ever  Inspected  Our 
people  worked  very  hard  for  this  and  were 
most  proud  of  the  achievement 

The  quality  of  our  product  has  improved 
to  the  point  that  both  our  T  58  and  J-85 
engines  are  now  accepted  on  a  test  siimpllng 
plan  —a  program,  eliminating  the  Initial  t«6t. 
teardown.  Inspection,  and  reassembly  cycle 
on  three  out  of  every  four  T  58  and  J  85  en- 
gines This  provides  both  more  quality  and 
lower  cost  to  the  Government 

Customer  complaints  from  our   largest  J 
85    user.    Noralr,    even    though    initially    low. 
have  decreased   by  another  85   percent 

Manufacturing  losses  have  de<-reased  an- 
other 16  percent  In  1963  over  1962  and  by 
32  percent  bo  far  this  year  und  this.  too. 
results  In  a  lower  cost  prtxluot  uj  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Our  rirst  T-64  production  enKuie"  was  rated 
by  our  resident  Government  quality  repre- 
sentative as  the  best  first  production  engine 
he  hiid  ever  seen 

At  first,  we  Siiw  most  of  the  zero  defects 
activity  taking  place  in  our  manufacturing 
area.s  But  this  has  changed  For  example: 
In  finance,  a  special  zero  defects  effort 
produced  the  most  accurate  Inventory  count 
In  the  histroy  of  our  department 

Hie  engineering  operation  has  .significantly 
reduced  drafting  errors.  Also  In  engineer- 
ing, we've  had  special  programs  such  ns  .sem- 
inars, drafting  workshops,  new  design  man- 
uals programs  U)  tighten  control  of  vendor 
design  changes,  and  streamlining  of  systems 
and  procedures. 

Each  day,  new  example  arise  m  which  the 
zero  defects  progritm  helps  or  can  help  every 
part  of  our  business  do  Its  Job  better  We 
have  Just  enumerated  some  of  the  things 
that  we  can  measure. 

This  has  been  a  capsule  summ.ixy  of  how 
"Turbotown"  ras  responded  to  the  idea  of 
zero  defects. 

I  believe  that  this  program  has  application 
to  others  in  the  aerospace  industry. 

In  the  complex  systems  used  In  the  space 
age.  there  Is  no  longer  any  room  for  even 
that  one  mistake. 


There  is  nothing  really  new  In  this  ap- 
proach. Whether  you  call  It  zero  defects, 
pride  In  workmanship,  or  something  else 
makes  UtUe  difference.  There  Is  no  substi- 
tute for  designing  and  building  quality  Into 
our  products  and  that  Job  Is  done  by  people 

We  want  to  create  In  each  employee  his 
or  her  personal  enthusiasm  and  attitude  for 
doing  the  Job  without  error.  That,  gentle- 
men, is  the  meaning  of  zero  defects 

Thank   you 


A  Plea  for  a  Nationwide  Program  To  Pre- 
serve Our  Country's  Natural  Resources 
and  Beauty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or    NEW    JFRSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  read  the  re- 
cent Labor  Day  plea  by  the  president  of 
a  lark'e  trade  union  for  a  nationwide  pro- 
Rram  to  preserve  our  country's  natural 
resources  and  beauty.  Hi.s  addre.ss  indi- 
cates a  urowins  awaienr.ss  in  America  of 
a  need  to  do  somethinK  to  save  our  rivers. 
streams,  fore.st,  and  scenic  wonders. 

The  union  president  is  Joseph  A 
Beirne.  of  the  Communications  Workers 
of  America.  AFL^-CIO  He  offered  no 
easy  solutions  nor  a  scapegoat  to  blame, 
but  pointed  out  that  the  American  labor 
movement  is  deeply  concerned.  What 
good  is  a  vacation  with  pay,  for  example, 
if  there's  no  place  worth  .seeing,  he  asks. 
This  is  a  question  we  must  come  to  Krips 
with,  lieiine  declared.  We  can't  leave 
this  problem  to  future  generations. 
His  speech  is  as  follows : 
It  is  g(Kxi  to  have  this  chance  to  talk  with 
you  on  Latjor  Day.  the  last  holiday  of  this 
summer  of  1964  I  hope  that,  wherever  you 
live,  you  have  hjvd  an  enjoyable  weekend — 
a  break  in  the  everyday  routine  I  hoj^e  also 
that  on  this  holiday  you  have  had  a  chance 
U)  enjoy  the  best  of  America — the  sweep  of 
white  clouds  in  fair  skies,  the  green  of  hills 
and  plains,  the  blue  water  of  river,  ptjnd, 
lakf'.s.  or  iK-eaii. 

Today  our  country  is  bu.sier  and  more 
crowded  than  ever  before  Rising  popula- 
tion, phis  the  growth  of  new  Industry  and 
the  scientific  exploitation  of  our  re.sources. 
are  making  u.s  realize  that  America's  natural 
wealth  and  beauty,  which  we  used  to  think 
had  no  limit,  does  indeed  have  t-o  be  pro- 
tected and  conserved. 

So  it  becomes  imix")rt4int  hf>w  we  i)rotect 
America-  -how,  for  Instance,  we  protect  our 
water  reserves  or  the  tojjsoll  of  the  land 
We  find  it  nece.ssary  to  act  on  matters  like 
urban  planning,  or  transportation  to  smaller 
communities  We  realize  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  preserve  our  wilderness  areii*. 
and  the  cleanllne.ss  of  our  shorelines 

These  things  must  be  done,  speedily  and 
carefully  We  fight  against  no  simple  enemy 
when  we  fight  industrial  pollution  or  water 
depletion  No  easy  slogan.s  will  win  this 
campaign  for  a  better  and  cleaner  America. 
No  tidy  sorapegoats  exist,  on  whom  we  can 
heap  blame  for  what  alls  us 

But  mobilize  we  must,  If  our  generation 
and  the  generations  that  follow  will  still  be 
able  to  enjoy  America,  as  well  as  live  In 
America  We  have  a  gigantic  community 
services   problem,  on   a   national   scale— and 


we  had  better  tackle  it  with  IntelllKenc*  .».• 
with  determination  """ 

A  varcatlon  with  pay,  you  know.  Isn't  much 
good  If  there's  no  place  to  go. 

A  house  with  a  view  Isn't  much  good  if 
you  can't  see  across  the  street  because  of  tivl 
smog  A  new  car  loses  a  lot  of  Us  zing  when 
there's  no  place  to  drive  except  into  a  trails 
Jam  ^ 

Some  of  you  may  be  wondering  what  all 
this  has  to  do  with  Labor  Day — or  with  the 
labor  unions  in  America.  I  think  It  ha«  > 
direct  connection 

Wa.«;n't    It    Abraham   Lincoln    who   pointed 
out    that    labor    U    America,    and    that  what 
atTects  the  Nation  inevitably  affects  its  work 
ing  f)eople 

As  times  have  changed  in  America  or- 
tjanized  labor,  of  course,  has  changed  with 
them 

Thirty  years  apo.  when  modern  unions  were 
in  their  period  of  greatest  growth,  Uibor  Day 
was  celebrated  with  Labor  Day  picnics  and 
parades  They  were  fun.  and  they  brought 
wr)rking  people  together  for  rededlcatlon  to 
the  ideals  and  objectives  of  the  American 
trade  union 

But  now  the  Labor  Day  parade  or  picnic 
in  most  cities,  is  a  thing  of  tlie  past,  like 
suspetfders  and  nickel  beer.  America  ha< 
changed,  and  America  has  also  changed  ita 
way  of  celebrating  thLs  worklngman's  holi- 
day. 

There  are  also  changes  on  the  American 
e<'onomlc  scene 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  it  was  iui  excep- 
tional product  that  was  union  made.  TMay 
most  of  our  basic  Industries  work  under 
iinlon  contracts  and  conditions. 

The  American  car  you're  driving  was  made 
by  a  member  of  the  United  Auto  Workers— 
and  if  you  drive  a  foreign  car,  that  was  prob- 
able made  by  union  members  in  other  coun- 
tries The  clothes  you  wear — the  appllancea 
you  use  at  home—  the  telephone  that  glvet 
you  such  efficient  comniunlcations  service— 
the  radio  that  brings  you  this  conversation- 
all  of  them  were  made  by  union  people,  and 
probablv  bv  members  of  unions  In  the  AFL- 
CIO 

Unions  have  grown,  and  become  generally 
accepted  We  are  not  perfect  Unions  are 
human  institutions,  and  they  can  always 
stand  Improvement. 

Some  politicians,  and  some  diehard  com- 
mentator."! and  Industrialists,  can  only  see  the 
gloomy  side  of  American  labor  They  read 
that  a  l^bor  leader  has  been  convicted  In  a 
trial  by  Jury  and  they  Jump  to  the  false  con- 
clusion that  all  labor  leaders  are  crooks  or 
cynics 

They  come  acrims  the  example  of  a  man 
or  woman  who  has  lost  pride  in  his  work  or 
craft,  und  they  wrongly  suppose  that  all 
working  people  have  lost  their  sense  of 
values 

They  see  a  union  trying  to  protect  the  In- 
come of  it«  members,  and  they  wrongly  con- 
clude that  featherbeddlng  ajid  make-work 
practices  are  conimon  to  every  union  under 
every  sort  of  condition. 

Or  they  see  unions  trying  to  represent 
their  people  fairly,  and  they  decide  on  the 
basis  of  not  much  real  evidence  that  an  anti- 
union. sf>-called  rlght-to-work  law  must  be 
enacted  at  once 

It  Is  an  awful  thing  that  so  many  pieople 
who  should  know  better  about  the  facts  of 
industrial  life  in  America  think  that  the 
answer  to  Amerlcji's  economic  problems  Ilea 
In  ciirvlng  up  unions,  under  some  applica- 
tion of  the  antitrust  law,  or  of  weakening 
unions  to  the  point  of  debility,  through  the 
passage  of  laws  to  undermine  union  secu- 
rity. 

The  people  who  offer  this  kind  of  solu- 
tion— this  throwing  out  the  baby  with  the 
bath — don't  really  know  unions.  I  believe 
they  overlook  the  truly  substantial  contribu- 
tions that  strong  and  healthy  trade  unions 
offer  to  20th  century  America 
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I/x>k  at  the  record,  in  Washington  and  in 
the  60  State  capitals.  The  facts  are  clear 
^t  organized  labor  has  gone  down  the  line 
tasupPO'^  of  measures  to  improve  the  qual- 
itr  of  American  life. 

Take  schools?  A  centxiry  or  more  ago. 
unions  were  the  leading  force  in  the  move- 
ment to  create  an  excellent  public  educa- 
tion system.  Today,  unions  have  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  continuing  and  neces- 
gary  campaign  to  build  more  schools;  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  those  we  have;  to  ex- 
tend free  college  training  Labor  in  Amer- 
ica is  for  education. 

How  about  old-age  security''  A  genera- 
tion ago,  America's  lab<-)r  movement  stood 
in  the  front  ranks  of  the  forces  which  pleaded 
for  passage  of  a  social  security  system  In 
the  intervening  years,  trade  unions  have  ad- 
vocated Improvement  in  old-age  pensions, 
and  in  protection  for  the  underprivileged  or 
the  unlucky— the  millions  of  our  people  who 
need  a  helping  hand.  Labor  in  America  has 
stood  for  a  better  social  security  system 

Then  there  is  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment-at  the  end  of  World  War  II  it  was 
organized  labor  that  provided  th«  most  effec- 
tive support  for  the  significant  Employment 
Act  of  194« — which  s{M;lled  out  a.s  national 
policy  that  every  American  willmi;  to  work 
has  a  right  to  a  Job. 

In  more  recent  years,  union  members  have 
seen  the  wisdom  of  a  program  lu  dig  out  the 
roots  of  poverty  in  this  otherwise  prosperous 
land.  There  can  be  no  justification  for  the 
fact  that  upwards  of  30  million  Americans 
young  and  old,  Negro  and  white,  Southern- 
ers and  Northerners — do  not  share  in  the 
material  abundance  of  present-day  America 
It  has  become  the  fashion,  among  some 
obt.ervers  of  the  national  scene,  to  preach 
that  labor  In  America  hiis  become  a  vested 
Interest,  a  fat  cat.  a  solid  supporter  of  the 
status  quo. 

The  facts  are  quite  to  the  contrary  We 
have  worked  extremely  hard  in  a  continuous 
effort  to  Improve  social  security,  or  fight  for 
better  health  care,  or  for  an  expansion  of 
human  rights,  or  for  Jobs  for  everyone,  or 
for  more  funds  for  our  schools,  or  against 
poverty,  or  for  conservation  of  the  natural  re- 
s<nirce8  of  this  Nation. 

This  has  been  a  constant  and  at  times  a 
fatiguing  Job.  Especially  when  people  throw 
knives  at  us. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  union  could  af- 
ford, perhaps,  to  be  isolationist  or  selfish. 
It  negotiated,  on  behalf  of  a  few  pe<iple, 
with  a  small  employer  concerning  the  wages 
to  be  paid — or  whether  men  should  i-et  time 
off  for  the  Labor  Day  holiday 

But  today  collective  bargaining  is  con- 
ducted between  big,  powerful  corporations 
and  unions  of  national  scope  and  influence 
Collective  bargaining  covers  a  host  of  issues, 
that  affect  not  only  the  worker  and  the  em- 
ployer, but  also  the  consumer  and  the  com- 
munity. 

In  an  age  of  automation,  we  must  look 
hard  at  the  facts — and  we  cannot  afford  to 
sweep  unpleasant  facts  out  of  the  window. 

My  own  union— the  Communications 
Workers  of  America— represents  well  over  a 
third  of  a  million  telephone  workers,  and 
we  are  getting  to  be  known  as  the  union  that 
automation  built.  We  know  the  blessings 
that  this  technological  revolution  has 
brought  to  our  country,  and  we  are  conscious 
of  the  injuries  automation  can   Inflict. 

It  18  good  to  realize  that  an  increasing 
number  of  corporation  executives — along 
with  Government  officials  and  exp>€rts  from 
the  universities — realize  we  must  extract  the 
benefits  of  automation  with  minimum  Injury 
i"  the  working  force. 

We  are  &  Nation  of  people,  not  machines. 
No  robot,  no  computer  should  ever  be  al- 
lowed to  enslave  us.  Neither  should  we  let 
our  thinking  become  enslaved  to  the  Idea 
that  the  machine  Is  the  only  Important  thing 
that  counts. 
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Jtist  as  your  car  should  be  your  servant, 
to  take  you  comfortably  where  you  want  to 
go,  so  the  new  machines  of  automation 
should  be  the  servants  of  our  economy.  They 
should  be  uaed  to  help  us  produce  g»3?>ds  and 
wealth,  to  build  our  defenses,  to  make  our 
society  more  strong — not  to  rob  us  of  Jobs 
or  buying  power  or  vitality. 

Let  us  always  remember  that  people  come 

first. 

The  machines  and  the  computers  must  be 
used  to  serve  us,  and  we  must  determine 
not  to  become  enslaved  to  the  machine. 

On  this  Labor  Day  1964— in  a  year  of 
change  and  crisis— we  In  the  democratic 
unions  of  America  reaffirm  our  belief  in  peo- 
ple—Just plain  people — the  people  who  work 
to  make  our  country  great  and  free 

As  unions  serve  them,  they  under  God 
serve  this  Nation. 


Need  To  Increase  Exports,  and  Oppor- 
tunties  for  Small  Business — Statement 
by  Senator  Humphrey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 


or    MONTANA 

IN    THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  SlATES 

Friday,  October  2,  1964 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  statement  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  concerning 
the  need  to  increase  our  exports,  and  the 
opportunities  for  small  business  in  that 
regard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amfrica'.s    Expanding    Marketplace— State- 
ment BY  Senator  Humphrey 

It  hiis  become  so  commonplace  to  observe 
that  the  world  is  shrinking  In  size,  that  peo- 
ples have  become  more  interdependent,  and 
that  we  are  living  In  the  midst  of  the  great- 
est technological  revolution  In  history,  that 
I  think  we  are  sometimes  In  danger  of  fall- 
ing to  recognize  the  full  Implication  of  these 
stupendous  facts. 

Profound  changes  in  the  condition!?  of  hu- 
man life  demand  rethinking  of  many  of  our 
attitudes  and  accustomed  way  of  doing 
things.  We  must  not.  In  the  face  of  in- 
tellectual and  scientific  advancement 
of  enormous  proportions,  cling  to  the  past. 
We  must  Instead  move  ahead  courageously 
and  creatively. 

As  an  example  of  the  advancement  I  refer 
to.  consider  that  the  computer  is  less  than 
'20  years  old,  or  that  the  harnessing  of 
atomic  energy  Is  Just  as  recent,  and  the  pos- 
sibilities for  Its  constructive  uses  have  bare- 
Iv  been  scratched. 

Similarly,  developments  in  the  speed  of 
communication,  travel,  and  transport  have 
been  dramatic.  It  took  thousands  of  years 
for  man  to  advance  from  the  speed  of  a  fast 
horse  to  the  speed  of  vehicles  driven  by  en- 
gines Tlien,  In  a  couple  of  decades,  the 
speed  of  travel  leaped  from  that  of  the  fast- 
est land  travel  to  over  400  miles  per  hour, 
the  speed  of  the  fastest  propeller-driven  air- 
craft. Now  men  have  orbited  the  earth  at 
over  16.000  miles  per  hour.  Scheduled  civil 
jet  aircraft  fly  at  close  to  600  miles  per 
hotir,  and  supersonic  planes  will  go  Into  reg- 
ular service  before  many  more  years  have 
pckssed. 

This  era  has  brought  opportunities  greater 


than  have  ever  existed  before.  Our  mission 
as  a  people  must  tie  to  translate  these  op- 
portunities Into  things  meaningful  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  lives  of  Individual  human  bemps 
Jobs,  knowledge,  goods  of  new  uselulness 
and  In  new  volimaes.  It  Is  on  this  area  that 
I  wish  to  focus,  and  on  one  segment  of  it 
in  particular. 

The  American  domestic  market  has  been 
huge,  and  it  remains  so.  No  one  would  deny 
it  "There  are  great  demands  to  be  filled  in- 
numerable oppKjrtun'itles  to  be  seized  But 
we  must  not  overlook  the  great  new  oppor- 
tunities of  export  markets. 

Todav.  less  than  5>-2  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  is  exported.  Compare  this 
with  some  European  industrial  countries 
which  export  25  to  35  percent  of  their  gross 
national  product.  Increasing  our  exports  is 
the  most  challenging  opportunity  facing 
American  business.  It  Is  the  best  solution 
to  our  balance-of-payments  problem  and  it 
represents  a  real  opf)ortunlty  to  create  new 
lobs  for  Americans  and  new  profits  for  btifci- 

ness 

Most  of  our  very  large  corporations  do  not 
overlook  these  opportunities.  Many  of  them 
have  engaged  In  foreign  trade  for  decades: 
others  have  begun  more  recently  to  embark 
upon  such  trade  with  vigorous  steps  But 
there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  other 
firms  which  could,  and  should,  get  into  the 

act 

Some  of  them  have  been  held  back.  I  be- 
lieve, because  of  the  idea  that,  "We  cannot 
compete  against  cheap  foreign  labor  '  This 
is  a  mvth  that  must  be  laid  to  rest.  The  fact 
IS  that  80  percent  of  American  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  come  from  our  10  high- 
est wage  industries. 

It  is  true  that  wage  scales  overseas,  al- 
though substantially  above  what  they  were  a 
few  years  ago,  are  still  low  relative  to  ours 
The  productivity  of  that  labor,  however  is 
also  often  low  when  compared  'with  that 
of  the  American  worker  teamed  with  Ameri- 
can machinery  and  managerial  know-how. 
The  plain  truth  is  that  the  Intensive  invest- 
ment in  machines  and  tools  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  American  business  results  in 
greater  productivity  for  each  labor  hour 

Moreover,  wages  overseas,  starting  at  a 
lower  base,  have  generally  been  rising  at  a 
higher  percentage  rate  than  those  m  tlje 
United  States,  and  the  worker  abroad  has 
disposable  Income  he  never  had  before  This 
buying  power  is  building  a  desire  for  manu- 
facttired  consumer  goods,  for  a  standard  of 
living  comparable  to  that  enjoyed  by  Ameri- 
cans, for  products  with  the  "Made  in  Amer- 
ica "  label  which  holds  strong  fascination  for 
constuners  in  other  lands  and  is  in  itself 
an  almost  magical  selling  force. 

Experts  tell  me  that.  In  International  trade 
price  Is  rarely  a  problem  for  American  go.)ds 
Much  more  important  are  such  factors  as 
delivery  time,  quality,  technical  Innovation, 
stvle,  credit  arrangements — and  Imaginative 
sa'lesmanshlp.  What  Is  called  for  is  first  class 
advertising,  sales  promotion,  new  ideas — the 
kind  of  salesmanship  and  distribution  which 
we  have  applied  so  strikingly  in  our  own 
country. 

Let's  look  at  the  potential  for  the  small 
businessman  In  oversea  markets  I  say  the 
small  businessman,  because  the  giarit«  of 
Industry  have  long  recognized  the  import- 
ance of  International  marketing  This  new 
look  for  srnall  businessmen  must  first  re- 
vise all  of  the  geography  which  we  huNe 
learned  Geography  must  be  related  to  time 
for  the  ability  to  compete  in  new  market*  is 
Importantly  Influenced  by  speed  of  tran.sport 
Today,  the  manufacturer  In  New  England  is 
closer  to  many  European  customers  than  he 
is  to  those  In  Philadelphia  or  Washington, 
DC.  The  manufacturer  In  California  is 
closer  to  Tokyo  than  to  Chicago.  The  manu- 
facturer In  the  midwest  Is  closer  to  Caracas 
than  he  Is  to  New  Orleans.  In  these  com- 
parisons,   of    course,    1    am    contrasting   Jet- 
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aircraft  times  of  ahlpment  to  the  rail  and 
truck  shipments  typical  In  domestic  trade. 
Today  It  la  pomlble  for  a  businessman  In 
London  to  decide  he  Is  short  of  an  Amer- 
ican product  when  he  closes  business  for  the 
day.  cable  Chicago  for  a  reaupply  and  have 
It  In  London  for  the  opening  of  business 
the  next  morning  We  can  .supply  foreign 
customers  by  air  from  the  United  States 
faster  than  they  can  get  supplies  by  truck 
from  manufacturers  In  thetr  own  country 
In  the  era  of  supersonic  fllghta.  which  will 
be  with  us  In  the  1970"8.  a  British  business- 
man will  be  able  to  leave  London  in  the 
morning  and.  because  of  the  5-hour  time 
differential,  arrive  In  New  York  2' 2  hours 
before  he  left  London,  do  a  day's  work  In 
New  York  and  be  back  home  before  midnight 
London  time.  Let's  u.se  this  new  concept 
of  "time  related  to  geography"  to  open  new 
channels  for  our  commerce. 

This  concept  of  speed  broadening  markets 
Is  not  new.  Remember  the  Amertc.in  clip- 
per ships  which  were  famous  in  every  port 
In  the  days  of  sail.  ReniPintier  tlic  Pony  Ex- 
press which  played  so  dramatic  ;i  part  in 
the  opening  of  the  West;  the  building  of 
railroads  to  the  Pacific:  the  first  Interstate 
highway  opened  to  trucking-  all  evidence 
that  speed  of  transportation  Is  close  to  the 
heart  of  a  vigorous  and  expanding  com- 
merce. 

Our  sights  must  be  on  the  fact  that  the 
world's  markets  are  growing  at  a  dramatic 
pace  and  E^jrope  alone  has  a  market  almost 
the  size  of  the  United  States  We  cannot  dis- 
regard the  challenge  The  Small  Business 
Administration  and  the  Departmont  of  Com- 
merce are  doing  a  magnificent  Job  of  break- 
ing down  the  misconception  that  foreign 
trade  Is  a  mysterious  and  difficult  prticess. 
Our  Government  today  provides  the  Ameri- 
can foreign  trader  with  protection  against 
most  of  the  financial  risks  of  foreign  trading, 
such  as  currency  devaluation  in  other  coun- 
tries, expropriation  and  other  contlngfncies. 

There  Is  desire  on  the  part  of  small  busi- 
nessmen to  go  Into  foreign  trade  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  over  5.000  responded 
affirmatively  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  asking 
for  expressions  of  Interest  In  foreign  trade. 
The  problem  Is  to  move  these  expressions  of 
Interest  Into  action,  to  Implement  the  desire 
for  export  and  to  get  the  movement  Into 
high  gear.  The  tools  are  there,  we  must  get 
small  business  to  "think  big"  and  be  aggres- 
sive in  developing  the  assets  which  thev 
have 

What  are  the  steps  to  carry  you  forward 
into  International  trade? 

1.  Contact  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Commerce  at 
their  nearest  office  and  let  them  provide  you 
with  the  information  and  the  tools  they  have 
ready  and  waiting. 

2.  Use  all  other  sources  of  business  assist- 
ance overseas:  the  banks,  airlines  or  ship- 
ping companies  that  have  protrrams  and  <;tafTs 
for  providing  contacts,  market  reconnais- 
sance, and  other  business  data. 

3  Study  the  areas  receiving  foreign  aid 
from  the  United  auteih--remember  almost 
80  percent  of  the  aid  money  is  spent  on  pr(xl- 
ucts  from  the  United  States. 

4  Use  all  these  facilities  to  sot  up  well 
planned  programs  In  advance  and  then  go 
overseas  and  see  for  your.self  how  to  get  more 
business  abroad. 

5  Analyze  the  use  of  distribution  by  let 
aircraft,  which  minimizes  your  oversea  In- 
ventory, reduces  your  Investment,  Improves 
your  competitive  pcjsitlon  and  brings  you 
next  door   to   previously  distant   markets. 

6.  Plan  your  seUlng  costs  on  the  basis  of 
expanded  production  in  your  existing  fa- 
cilities and  see  how  you  can  keep  your  prices 
down. 

America  has  a  great  futxire  in  expanding 
markets  abroad. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2.  1964 
Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congre.s.s  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  impact  that  widely  publicized 
stories  of  corruption  and  conflict  of  in- 
terest in  high  places  have  had  on  Uif 
people  of  thi.s  Natif)n.  Unfortunately, 
much  of  that  concern  ha.s  been  oriented 
to  what  political  effect  these  stories  will 
have  in  the  cominK  election.  I  think  we 
should  be  even  more  concerned  about  the 
lon^-range  influence  they  will  liave  on 
the  yount;  people  of  this  generation. 

R(  centb\I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
that  Mr.  Al  F.  Rinehart.  star  route. 
Naches.  Wash.,  wrote  to  the  Senate  Rule.s 
Committee  members.  Mr.  Rmeharfs 
letter  pinpoints  most  graphically  a  situa- 
tion that  I  am  sure  is  multiplitxl  in 
schoolrooms  throughout  the  Nation.  I 
shall  be  very  interested  to  know  how  the 
individual  members  of  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  answer  his  questioius. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  Mr. 
Rineharfs  excellent  letter  at  this  point 
in  the  CoNCRESsiONAL  Record: 

N.ACUES,   Wa.sh  , 
September  14    1964. 
Senatjjr  B    Everett  Jordan, 
Senator  Cari.  Hayde.n. 
Senator  Howard  \V.  Cannon. 
Senator  Claiborne  Pei.i.. 
Senator  Joseph  S    Clark, 
SenaUjr  Robert  C   Byrd. 
Senator  John  .S    Cooper. 
Senator  Carl  T   Curtls, 
Senator  H"gh  Scott 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

Honorable  Sui  I  am  one  who  has  served 
my  country  honorably  as  a  marine  for  over 
2  decades  and  am  now  endeavoring  t«  con- 
tinue .service,   but  in  a  dirterent  capacity 

Following  retirement  I  attended  college 
and  attained  my  credcntuls  t<)  teach  in  sec- 
ondiu-y  schools  I  am  presently  a  teacher  of 
special  education  in  both  the  Selah  Junior 
high  and  .senior  high  schools.  Among  other 
subjects,  I  teach  American  history  and  gov- 
ernment. Here  we  study  the  history  of  these 
United  States  and  discuss  the  principles  of 
our  great  democracy. 

One  precept  which  I  follow  In  my  teaching 
is  that  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  learn 
tiirough  inquiry.  My  task  is  U)  help  these 
yoimgsters  seek  out  the  answers  to  their 
questions.  In  a  time  and  place  which  .seems 
to  stress-  or  at  least  display  materialism 
and  often  wanton  dl.slionesty.  It  hfis  fallen 
upon  the  classrtom  teacher  to  impre.ss  upon 
these  young  people  the  virtues  of  honest,  up- 
right living.  Thi.s  is  extremely  Important 
with  the  group  I  teach,  for  many  of  them 
are  underprivileged  and  from  broken,  cul- 
turally deprived  homes. 

Last  spring  when  the  Baker  case  w:is  en- 
countered during  a  review  and  discussion  of 
a  current  news  magazine,  they  questioned 
the  propriety  of  this  mans  actions  and  the 
involvement  of  others  in  high  places.  They 
asked  me  how  this  could  happen.  I  ex- 
plained that  the  world  was  not  without  those 
in  high  positions  who  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  public  trust,  but  that  in  this 
case  a  legislative  body  of  elected  offlcials  waa 


morally  obligated  to  the  electorate  to  nacm. 
corruption,  reveal  the  whole  truth  andi! 
recommend  suitable  proiwcutlon.  aboT* \2? 
beyond  a  token  censure.  Some  few  of  uS 
tliLss  were  skeptical  that  thU  would  •^ 
occur  "*• 

Pall  classes  have  been  convened  for  2  w-.^. 
and  With  elections  In  the  air,  politics  iTTk 
^"P'f,  -J  the  day  Now.  bec'::Ul ""oi'  ^ 
McCloskey  Implication,  the  siudenu  w* 
Mr  Rinehart.  are  the  people  who  run  ^ 
committee  crooked,  too'"  * 

In  light  of  Uic  actions  of  the  maloru, 
which  prevails  In  the  Rules  Committee  theri 
Is  little  I  can  offer  in  reply.  It  has  alwav. 
been  my  practice  to  vote  for  the  IndlvidusJ 
and  not  the  party,  and  I  particularly  avoW 
any  p.3lltical  bias  in  the  chissroom  But  in 
the  instant  case,  it  is  obvious  that  partT 
loyalty  transcends  the  moral  obligation  dui 
the  electorate.  All  I  could  suggest  to  m, 
class  wiis  that  we  go  to  authority  and  seek 
an  explanation  Two  pupils  suggested  that 
•  any  reply  we  get  will  Just  be  a  lot  of  pollti 
cal  duubletalk-  Anotiier  bets  that  nhey 
havi-nt  got  the  guts  t«  put  the  truth  In  writ- 
ing so  everyone  can  understand  It.  • 

What  about  It?  I  am  reserving  my  predic- 
tions Can  any  to  whom  this  letter  la  ad- 
dressed supply  an  answer?  Replies  may  be 
addressed  to  me  at  the  above  address  or  to- 
Nlnth  Grade  Special  Education  Cla.ss  Room 
lO.-i,  Selah  Hlijh  School,  Selah.  Wash 
Very  respectfully, 

Al  F    Rinehart, 
Majrr-.   US\fC  (retired) . 
r.-arhrr,  Srlnh   School  District  No    119 


One  Man — One  Vote 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  It 
Is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  in  many  flelds  slogans  have  taken 
the  place  of  thought. 

Recentjy,  we  have  heard  much  of  the 
slogan,  "one  man — one  vote."  This  slo- 
Kan  is,  I  believe.  Intended  to  reflect 
American  corLstitutional  government; 
and  the  Implication  Is  that  any  departure 
from  this  alleged  principle  represents  a 
failure  to  meet  our  national  ideals. 

A  moments  reflection  demonstrates 
that  the  slogan  is  meaningless.  Ever 
since  ratification  of  the  19th  amendment, 
women  have  voted.  Some  States  permit 
minors  to  vote;  other  States  do  not.  So 
far  as  I  know,  no  States  permit  prisoners 
to  vote.  In  addition  to  these  exceptions 
to  the  general  statement,  one  may  ask. 
"one  man,  one  vote — where?" 

Around  Metropolitan  Washington,  for 
example,  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
military  personnel  and  Government  em- 
ployees who.  for  reasons  satisfactory  to 
them,  maintain  voting  residences  and 
vote  in  their  home  States,  but  are  counted 
by  the  Census  Bureau  as  part  of  the 
population  of  Virginia  or  Maryland. 
College  students,  too,  are  now  counted  as 
part  of  the  population  of  their  college 
towns,  though  before  1940  they  were 
counted  as  part  of  the  population  of 
their  hometowns  and  States.  To  allo- 
cate   votes    strictly    according    to    the 
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census  Bureau's  population  count  may, 
fn  fact,  be  very  misleading. 

These  are,  however,  merely  exceptions 
to  the  slogan,  "one  man — one  vote."  The 
ilogan  itself  conceals  a  fundamental 
miBConception  of  the  American  system 
of  government.  The  American  system 
f^  government  Is  still,  I  believe,  a  repre- 
lenUtive  Federal  government.  We  have 
not  yet  come  to  the  state  of  a  pure 
democracy,  such  as  a  Greek  city  state  or 
«  New  England  town  meeting,  where.  I 
uxiderstand  every  Issue  is  decided  by  the 
TOtes  of  all  the  citizens.  We  have  a  far 
more  subtle  and  far  more  effective  form 
of  government  than  those. 

I  discussed  these  issues  at  some  length 
in  a  speech  I  delivered  in  Charlottes- 
ville,    Va..     on     August     30.     1960.     I 
pointed  out  that  the  various  elements  of 
the  U.S.  Government  represent  different 
constituencies  selected  out  of  the  total 
population.    Under  the  electoral  college 
system,  the  President  is  normally  chosen 
from  a  large  State;  and  the  entire  execu- 
tive branch,  therefore,  typically  repre- 
sents especiaUy  the  big  States.    Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  coming 
from  particular  districts,  represent  those 
districts,  whether  urban,  suburban,  rural, 
agricultural,  or  Industrial.     Senators  are 
selected  by  their  entire  States,  large  or 
small,  and,  therefore,  give  especial  rep- 
resentation both  to  the  small  States  and 
to  the  urban  populations  of  all  States. 
When  the  U.S.   Supreme   Court  enters 
the  legislative  field,  as  it  did  in  its  "one 
man— one  vote"  decree,  it  is  not  easy  to 
describe  what  constituency  the  Supreme 
Court     represents — nominated,     as     its 
members  are.  by  the  President,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cerpt from  my  1960  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Oni  Man — One  Voti 
Even  though  the  populaUon  of  the  United 
States  in  1787.  at  the  time  of  the  Constitu- 
tional ConvenUon.  was  no  greater  than  that 
of  Virginia  today,  both  being  approximately 
3,800.000.  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
thought  it  wise  to  preserve  a  division  of  the 
Nation  into  13  SUtes  of  varying  area  and 
popvUatlon.  Nearly  4  million  people  could 
best  be  governed  under  a  decentralized  Fed- 
eral aystem,  instead  of  a  single  centralized 
authority. 

A  single  unified  government  for  the  entire 
United  States  would  not  have  given  proper 
scope  to  the  wide  differences  among  the 
people  and  their  State  governmenU  and 
would  have  been  all  too  likely  to  have  re- 
sulted In  oppressive  dictatorship  Madison 
in  No.  10  of  the  Federalist,  from  which  I 
have  quoted,  pointed  to  two  element*  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  would  minimize 
the  undesirable  effects  of  'factions."  These 
two  elements  were  first,  the  Federal  nature  of 
the  government,  with  a  limited  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  many  powers  reserved  to  the 
States  and  the  people,  and  second,  the  rep- 
resentative nature  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself. 

The  representative  nature  of  the  Federal 
Government  finally  agreed  upon  gave  addi- 
tional prot«ction  to  tlie  variety  of  Interests 
within  the  Nation. 

In  the  Ckjngreas.  Senators,  being  choeen  by 
States,  were  to  be  primarily  responsive  to 
their  Stotes.  UnUl  the  adoption  of  the  17th 
amendment    in     1913.    they    were     actually 
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choeen  by  the  leglalaturee  of  the  States,  and. 
therefore,  represented  the  people  cS  those 
States  only  Indirectly.  Representatives  were 
to  be  choeen  from  the  districts  within  States 
and  to  speak  for  the  Interests  of  their  par- 
ticular distrlcta. 

The  President  was  to  be  elected  by  the 
electoral  coUege  under  a  system,  which,  as  it 
has  developed,  gives  particular  importance  to 
the  large  SUtes.  A  candidate  who  carries 
New  York  by  one  vote  receives  a  huge  block 
of  electoral  votes  which  outweigh  over- 
whelming losses  in  a  number  of  smaller 
States.  This  system,  and  the  developments 
which  have  occurred  In  party  machinery  in 
the  naUonal  political  conventions,  have  given 
the  large  States  a  particularly  strong  voice 
in  the  selection  of  the  President. 

Thus,  we  see  that  representative  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  is  the  product  of 
forces  and  influences  which,  while  they  do 
not  necessarily  always  conflict,  do  arise  from 
basically  different  systems  of  representation. 
Of  course.  aU  these  representatives  should 
cooperate  and  work  together,  and  under  our 
two-party  system,  they  do  so  in  the  vast 
majority  of  matters.  But  not  in  aU  mat- 
ters. When  the  interests  of  a  particular  State 
represented  by  a  Senator,  or  the  Interests  of 
a  particular  district  represented  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  do  not  coincide  with  the 
views  of  the  President  or  the  majority  of  the 
Senators  or  the  Representative's  party,  then 
the  Senator  or  the  Representative  must 
carry  out  his  responslpility  to  represent  the 
InteresU  of  his  Stale  or  district,  in  contrast 
to  the  -other  views  presented.  It  is  to  his 
own  system  of  representation  that  he  owes 
his  allegiance  when  these  conflicts  occur. 

In  this  way  the  manifold  interests  of  the 
country,  or  "factions,"  are  reasonably  as- 
sured of  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  for 
their  point  of  view,  an  opportunity  to  make 
their  views  known,  before  legislation  Is  en- 
acted. 

To  summarize,  constitutional  government 
In  the  United  States  was  framed  so  as  to 
provide  an  effective  government  and  at  the 
same  time  to  prevent  this  effective  govern- 
ment from  becoming  so  overwhelming,  so 
oppressive,  that  the  liberty  of  the  Individ- 
ual, and  his  initiative  and  enterprise,  would 
be  obliterated.  These  devices  include  the 
separation  of  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  into  the  three  great  departments, 
the  division  of  governmental  powers  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  several 
State  governments,  and  the  reservation  of 
powers  to  the  States  and  to  the  people. 
These  devices,  which  are  basic  to  our  con- 
stitutional govenunent,  pose  many  problems, 
problems  which  may  appear  to  be  complete- 
ly insoluble  in  theory.  But  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution,  as  my  quotation  from 
James  Madison  shows,  rose  at>ove  the  theories 
of  political  science  and  organizaliion  charts. 
Instead,  they  concerned  themselves  with  hu- 
man nature,  with  all  its  potentialities  of 
good  and  evil.  And  the  successful  result  of 
their  efforts  is  a  tribute  to  their  wisdom  and 
foresight. 


Senior  Citizens  Voting 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALAN  BIBLE 

OF   NXVADA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  and  an  accom- 
panying letter. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows : 

Seniob  CrnzKNS  Vottno — Statement  by 
Sbnatok    Cannon 

Recently  I  received  from  the  Housing  Au- 
thority of  the  City  of  Las  Vegas  a  most  in- 
teresting letter  describing  the  actlviUes 
which  took  place  during  the  recent  primary 
election  In  my  State, 

The  letter  describes  the  formation  of  a  pre- 
cinct at  the  Archie  C.  Grant  Park,  a  senior 
citizens  housing  project  in  Las  Vegas.  The 
registration  of  eligible  voters  In  the  Archie  C. 
Grant  Park  exceeds  90  percent;  and  on  elec- 
tion day.  146  of  the  151  registered  voters  ac- 
tually went  to  the  polls.  This  U  an  outstand- 
ing and  highly  cc«nmendable  example  in  the 
practice  of  responsible  citizenship,  and  I 
commend  the  residents  of  Archie  C.  Grant 
Park  on  their  accomplishment.  I  submit  the 
letter  for  printing  in  the  Rkcord: 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

•  As    always    on    election    days,    there    are 
many   human-interest  stories,   but   it  seems 
the  one  to  top  them  all  is  one  to  come  out 
of    the   newly   established   precinct   No.    123 
at  the  housing  for  the  elderly,  the  Archie  C. 
Grant  Park  on  Bruce  Street.  Las  Vegas,  Nev, 
"This  project  was  opened  last  year.   1963. 
for  senior  persons  of  low  Income.     In  Febru- 
ary of  this  year.   1964.  Mrs.  Marie  Waffle,  a 
resident  of  the  project,  always  Interested  in 
availing  herself  and  others  of  the  privilege 
to  vote,  inquired  from  the  county  clerk  about 
having  a  precinct  established  at  the  project 
for  the  tenants.     She  was  told  that  if  a  100- 
percent  registration  were  secured,  it  might 
possiblv  be  arranged.    All  experienced  politi- 
cians know  how  much  work  it  takes  to  get  a 
precinct  started,  and  that  it  probably  would 
be  more  difficult  because  of  the  ages  of  the 
tenants,  ranging  from  62  to  83.     This,  how- 
ever, did  not  deter  the  new  registrar.     Prior 
to    the    date   of   the   primary   elections,    the 
Archie  C.  Grant  Park  had  90  percent  of  Its 
tenancy  registered.     Precinct  No.  123  was  m 
business,  and  the  social  room  of  the  admin- 
istration building  was  designated  as  the  vot- 
ing place. 

•Election  officers  all  reside  In  the  park. 
John  Rasmussen,  a  well-known  oldtlmer 
and  active  In  civic  and  fraternal  affairs  in 
Las  Vegas  for  many  years,  served  as  guard 
John  has  been  active  for  many  years  in  poli- 
tics, not  for  any  personal  gains,  but  for  what 
America  has  done  for  him — he  being  an  im- 
migrant lad  from  Denmark  many  years  ago. 
"There's  nothing  new  on  election  day  to 
have  car  pools — but  here  It  was  different. 
Jim  Taylor,  an  oldtlme  rodeo  rider  and  a 
resident  of  the  project,  and  known  to  all 
horse  lovers  in  Clark  County,  was  at  the  polls 
at  7  a.m.  with  his  car  to  offer  transportation 
Earl  Ennls.  another  resident,  also  kept  busy 
all  day  transporting  voters.  One  enterpris- 
ing politician  contributed  the  use  of  two 
wheelchairs  to  assist  the  handicapped  to 
get  to  the  voting  place.  No  political  signs 
or  placards  of  any  nature  were  posted  on  the 
project. 

"Oscar  Horton.  a  Las  Vegan  since  1932  and 
a  former  painter  at  Mercury,  Nev.,  suffered 
a  stroke  In  1963.  With  the  aid  of  his  wife. 
he  walked  to  the  polls  from  his  car.  having 
rejected  his  cane  and  wheelchair  for  this 
special  occasion.  Edith  Hanson  and  Vella 
Morrison  both  recuperating  from  serious  ill- 
nesses, made  the  effort  and  voted  because 
their  neighbors  aided  with  car  and  wheel- 
chair transportation. 

"It  was  a  thrill  to  watch  Bill  Reddaway. 
who  had  been  unable  to  speak  or  walk  as  a 
result  of  a  stroke  and  assuredly  unable  to 
vote  for  quite  awhUe.  being  assisted  to  the 
polls  by  one  of  the  Clark  County  sheriffs 

"A  first-time  vote  was  the  record  for  Ellen 
Ramey,  73  years  of  age.  a  resident  of  the  city 
for  many  years,  and  another  charmer.  Nellie 
Bag8ley,"83  years  yoimg  who  voted  'or  the 
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flrst  time  In  30  years.  Nellie  Is  a  real  pioneer, 
having  come  to  Laa  Vegaa  In  1911.  and  can 
keep  you  enthralled  with  talea  oT  early  daya. 

but  sharp   aa   can   be   on   current   event*. 

"In  the  hustle  and  buatle  of  our  times, 
most  voters  are  annoyed  If  they  have  to  wait 
a  few  minutes  at  the  polls,  not  so  with  the 
voters  of  this  precinct  No  123  They  simply 
drew  out  more  chairs  and  kibitz  with  their 
friends  and  neighbors. 

"When  asked  how  many  of  the  registrants 
voted — we  were  told  146  out  of  the  151.  The 
registered  voters  living  In  the  Archie  C  Crrant 
Park  had  voted  and  then  the  Informant  ex- 
plained that  those  who  had  not  voted,  were 
out  of  town. 

"In  our  book.  It's  100  percent  for  the  newly 
established  123d  precinct  on  Its  1st  elec- 
tion day;  and  by  the  way.  this  wa«  only  a 
primary  election.  ThU  Is  their  way  of 
reciprocating  to  those  who  h;ive  shown  In- 
terest in  their  behalf  " 
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Certificate  of  Appreciation  for  Members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28.  1964 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  advise  that  the  national 
commanders  of  six  of  our  leading  veter- 
ans' organizations,  the  American  Legion, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  AM  VETS.  the 
Blinded  Veterans'  Association,  and  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc., 
have  joined  together  and  presented  to 
the  following  members  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  a  certificate  of  appre- 
ciation for  distin^ishcd  service  in  pass- 
ing veteran  benefit  legislation  during 
this  session  of  Congress: 

Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn,  South  Caro- 
lina; 

Hon.  Elizabeth  Kee.  West  Virginia; 
Hon.  James  A.  Haley,  Florida; 
Hon.  Walter  S.  Bnring.  Nevada; 
Hon.  Robert  A.  Everett,  Tennessee: 
Hon.  Thaddeus  J.  Dttlski,  New  York; 
Hon.  Roland  V.  Libonati.  Illinois- 
Hon.  Harris  B.  McDowell.  Jr.,  Dela- 
ware; 

Hon.  Horace  R.  Kornegay.  North  Car- 
olina ; 

Hon.  Ray  Roberts,  Texas. 

Hon.  Robert  T.  Secrest.  Ohio; 

Hon.  John  O.  Marsh,  Jr.,  Virginia; 

Hon.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  Califor- 
nia; 

Hon.  William  H.  Ayhes,  Ohio; 

Hon.  E.  Ross  Adair,  Indiana;  ' 

Hon.  Paul  A.  Fino.  New  York; 

Hon.  John  P.  Saylor,  Pennsylvania; 

Hon.  Charles  M.  TEActnt,  California; 

Hon.  Seymour  Halpern,  New  York- 

Hon.  Henry  C.  Schadeberg.  Wiscon- 
sin; 

Hon.  Robert  F.  Ellsworth^  Kansas; 

Hon.  Jamxs  E.  Bromwkll,  Iowa. 
The  text  of  the  certificate  follows: 

CEKTtnCATI  or  Appbiciatiow 
Given  In  recognition  and  appreciation  oi 
the  distinguished  service  of 


who  served  with  dtatlnction  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
throughout  the  SMii  Congress  and  In  such 
capacity  performed  tnyaluable  service  which 
made  possible  a  record  of  accomplishment 
inchidlng: 

Passage  by  the  House  of  RepresenUitlves 
of  the  non-service-connected  pension  pro- 
gram which  promises  to  Insure,  for  the  fu- 
ture, that  prior  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  those  with  the  greatest  financial  need  and 
the   most  severe  physical   disabilities. 

The  enactment  of  ICKlsliitlon  which,  for 
the  flrst  time,  provides  nursing  care  facilities 
in  the  Veterans'  Admlnl.stratlon  hospital  sys- 
tem and  care  In  private  nursing  homes  for 
Chronically  111  veterans  who  do  not  require 
lnlen.slve  hospital  care. 

The  ."nactment  of  legl.slatlon  to  provide  ed- 
ucational a.sslstance  to  the  children  of  vet- 
erans who  are  premaBcntly  and  totally  dis- 
abled from  disability  Incurred  during  a 
perlr>d  of  war  or  th«.  Induction  period 

The  enactment  of  legislation  to  Increase 
the  monthly  rates  of  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  payable  to  the  de- 
pendent parents  and  children  of  veterans 
who   die   of    service-connected    causes 

The  enactment  of  legislation  to  Increase 
the  monthly  rates  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compen-satlon  payable  to  widows  of 
veterans  who  die  of  service-connected  causes 
The  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide 
that  a  service-connected  dl.sablllty  which  has 
been  continuously  rated  at  or  above  a  cer- 
tain percentage  for  20  or  more  years  shall 
not  thereafter  be  reduced  below  such  per- 
centage. ^ 

Olven    at    the    city    of    Washington     D  C 
this day  of i<,f54 

Wn.I.IA.V      C;       DWYER. 

^'ational    Commander. 
f>i.'»af>/rd    American    Vrtprans 
Daniel    F     Foi  et. 
National    Commander, 
American    Legion 
Edmu.nd    M     CU'i.evvict:. 
National    Commander, 
Amer\,-an  Veterans  of  World  War 

II  and  Korea 
Wii.i.iAvr    R     KiMc. 
National    Commander. 
Veterans   of    Wo^ld    War    I   of   the 

USA.  Inc 
Kenneth    C     Clark. 
National    Commander, 
llhnded    Veterans    Asiociation 
John    A     Jenkins, 
Commandrr  m  Chief. 
Veteran^^  of  Fore-.gn   jva-,  of  the 

United    States 


October  2 


196J, 
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dedicated  people  are  doing  great  work 
and  performing  yeonian  service  in  behaM 
of  a  great  cause. 

Voltaire  said: 

Men  who  are  occupied  on  the  restoraUo* 
of  health  to  other  men,  by  the  Joint  exeration 
of  skin  and  humanity,  are  above  all  th* 
great  of  the  earth.  They  even  partalte  o* 
divinity,  since  to  preserve  and  renew  U  al 
most  as  noble  as  to  create. 


Fall  Conference  of  United  Cerebral 
Palsj  Associations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    M.ASSACHISETTS 

IN    I  HE  HOU.se  of  representatives 

Friday,  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr,  Speaker,  may  I  call 
M)  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress news  about  the  Pall  Conference  of 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  A.ssociaUons,  Inc 
being  held  here  In  the  Nation's  Capital' 
October  1.  2,  and  3.  1964.  at  the  Statler 
Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.  Attend- 
ing this  conference  are  members  of  Uie 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  of  the  South  Shore 
Area,  Inc.,  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Gerald 
S.  Qherardl.  president,  and  Arthur  Chi- 
ampa  who  was  accompanied  by  his 
charming  and  lovely  wife,  Phyllis.    These 


United  Cerebral  Palsy  of  the  South 
Shore  Area,  Inc.,  Is  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion duly  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Its  purposes  as  set  forth  In  its  bylaws 
are  to  provide  for  the  habllltatlve  needs 
ol  the  cerebral  palsied,  to  promulgate  the 
aim.s  of  the  cerebral  palsy  movement  and 
to  raise  funds  to  carry  out  this  program. 

The  hope  of  research — to  eradicate 
cerebral  palsy  by  preventing  it— lies  with 
our  national  organization  which  spon- 
sors medical  research  grants  and  educa- 
tional projects. 

To  assist  those  victims  of  cerebral 
palsy  who  are  with  us  now.  the  South 
Shore  affiliate  has  established  a  program 
of  .services.  There  are  no  miracles  in 
the  treatment  and  management  of  cere- 
bral pal.sy — only  hard  work,  sincerity, 
and  dedication  to  a  purpose. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  requires 
the  cooperation  and  support  of  private 
and  public  agencies,  organizations,  fra- 
ternal and  military  orders,  religious  and 
community  groups.  To  tell  the  story  of 
cerebral  palsy  necessitates  the  assistance 
and  participation  of  newspaper,  radio 
and  television.  To  raise  the  money  to 
carry  on  the  programs  demands  an  army 
of  volunteers  who  will  join  together  to 
march  on  cciebral  palsy. 

No  task  is  too  great  when  it  has  the 
support  and  assistance  of  public  officials 
and  an  enlightened  citizenry. 

What  is  cerebral  palsy?  Cerebral 
paLsy  is  a  group  of  physical  and  mental 
conditions  resulting  from  injury  to  the 
brain.  Its  manifestations  may  be  char- 
acterized, by  paralysis,  weakness,  over- 
activity, lack  of  coordination  and  hal- 
ance,  uncontrolled  movements,  and  other 
motor  dysfunctions.  Generally  origi- 
nating in  the  period  l)efore  or  soon  after 
birth  or  during  the  birth  process  itself, 
the  cerebral  palsy  syndrome  may  also  in- 
clude sensory  defects,  perceptual  diffi- 
culties, learning,  and  behavioral  prob- 
lems. Each  child  with  cerebral  palsy 
may  therefore  have  multiple  handicaps 
differing  in  combination  and  degree 
which  require  comprehensive  treatment 
and  care. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  physical  restora- 
tion, the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  of  the 
South  Shore  Area.  Inc.,  maintains  a 
clinic  for  diagnostic  evaluation  of  each 
child  with  cerebral  palsy.  A  medical 
team  of  consultants  blend  their  skill  in 
arriving  at  the  ideal  treatment  plan  for 
each  patient.  Clinic  facilities  are  pro- 
vided through  the  cooperation  of  the  city 
of  Quincy,  health  department.  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  services  include  speech  therapy, 
occupational  therapy,  physical  therapy 
social  .services,  psychological  and  psy- 
clilatric  services.  educaUon,  nursery 
school,  and  there  are  periodic  progress 
and  development  checks. 


There  are  adult  classes  as  well  and  a 
oamp  proerram.  The  corporation  is  In 
need  of  transportation  facilities  and 
legislation. 

They  serve  the  following  communities 
In  Massachusetts:  Abington.  Avon.  Bell- 
Ingham,  Bralntree,  Bridgewater,  Brock- 
ton, Canton,  Cohasset,  Duxbury,  East 
Bridgewater.  Easton,  Foxboro,  Franklin, 
Halifax,  Hanover,  Hanson,  Hingham, 
Holbrook,  Hull,  Islington.  Kingston, 
Marshfleld,  Medfleld,  Medway,  Millis, 
Milton,  Norfolk.  Norwell.  Norwood,  Pem- 
broke, Plalnville,  Plymouth,  Plympton. 
Quincy,  Randolph,  Flockland.  Scituate, 
Sharon,  Stoughton,  Walpole,  West 
Bridgewater,  Westwood,  Weymouth, 
Whitman,  and  Wrentham. 

List  of  board  of  directors  is  as  follows : 
Board    of   Directors 

President:  Gerald  S.  Gherardi,  Quincy.* 

Vice  presidents:  First,  Rev.  Richard  O. 
Burns,  South  Weymouth;*  second,  Hon. 
James  R.  Mclntyre,  Quincy.' 

Treasurer:  Elliott  W.  Worcester,  Hiug- 
bam;*  assistant,  Alan  J.  Rosensteln,  Ran- 
dolph.* 

Secretaries:  Recording,  Mrs.  Robert  Daley. 
Randolph:*  corresponding.  Mrs.  Charles  M. 
Bennett  III,  Bralntree* 

DIRECTOR.S 

Russell  O.  Barrltt,  Quincy. 

Russell  A.  Carroll.  Weymouth. 

John  A.  Champ,  Rockland. 

John  A.  Cronin,  Milton. 

George  C.  Pay,  Quincy. 

Prank  E.  Pelt,  Kingston. 

Mrs.  Prank  E,  Pelt.  Kingston. 

Paul  R.  Gold.  Brockton. 

Dr.  Saul  Goldstein,  Quincy. 

Charles  G.  Johnston.  Quincy. 

Percy  Lane,  Quincy. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Loftus,  Jr.,  Milton. 

Robert  Manning,  Quincy* 

Albert  J.  Marchionne,  Bralntree.* 

James  P.  McCormlck,  Sr  .  Quincy.* 

George  B,  McDonald.  Quincy.* 

E>r.  Charles  D.  Merrill,  Quincy. 

Donald  Rodman,  Poxboro. 

Wlngate  Rollins,  Milton. 

Edward  W.  Santos.  Plymouth. 

Harold  H.  Slate,  Milton. 

Dr.  Charles  Soforenko,  Medway. 

Zarah  Welnsteln,  Quincy* 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIHCIlflA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  11,  1964,  the  West  Virginia 
Oil  &  Natural  Gas  Association  held  its 
50th  anniversary  meeting  at  Jackson's 
MUl,  W.  Va.  Principal  speaker  on  this 
notable  occasion  was  Dr.  Paul  A.  Miller, 
president  of  West  Virginia  University. 

In  his  remarks  before  an  attentive  and 
appreciative  audience  this  resjjected  and 
energetic  educator  commented  on  expan- 
sion recently  noted  at  the  university.  He 
made  significant  reference  to  areas  In 
which  West  Virginia  and  Appalachia  are 
imdergoing  Important  change,  and  dis- 
cussed the  challenges  which  we  face  In 
bringing  the  region  back  Into  the  main- 
stream of  the  American  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  of  Dr,  Miller  at 
this  significant  event  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  or  Da.  Paot.  A.  Mn  T.ir» 
I  am  told  that  the  West  Virginia  Oil  & 
Natural  Gas  Association,  Which  was  orga- 
nized 50  years  ago,  is  the  oldest  such  organl- 
Batlon  of  procedures,  distributors,  and  car- 
riers In  the  Nation.  On  the  occasion  of  this 
50th  anniversary  meeting,  I  am  honored  to 
have  t>een  Invited  to  appear  on  your  program, 
and  to  have  this  opportunity  to  share  in 
your  fellowship. 

No  one  can  address  himself  to  the  subject 
of  natural* resources  In  West  Virginia  with- 
out recognizing  the  extremely  Important 
contribution  of  the  oil  and  natural  gas  in- 
dustries to  the  development  of  the  State. 
Natural  gas  was  referred  to  here  as  early  as 
1775  by  General  Washington  who  preempted 
the  land  around  "burning  spring"  9  miles 
above  Charleston.  We  know  that  even  be- 
fore the  separation  of  the  western  counties 
of  Virginia  and  the  formation  of  the  new 
State  in  1863,  oil  and  gas  wells  were  bemg 
produced  in  the  Kanawha  Valley.  As  early 
as  1842,  natural  gas  was  being  used  as  a 
fuel  for  boiling  salt  brine,  and  drUllng  for 
oil  began  in  the  Kanawha  Valley  Immedi- 
ately after  the  first  success  of  the  Drake  well 
at  Tltusvllle.  Pa.,  In  1859.  Although  to 
Pennsylvania  belongs  ths  credit  for  orga- 
nizing the  petroleum  industry,  it  was  In  West 
Virginia  that  the  natural  gas  Indiistry  was 
originated  and  developed.  Such  facta  ars 
Important  not  only  as  a  matter  of  State 
pride:  they  offer  as  well  a  perspective  on  the 
history  of  West  Virginia,  showing  as  they 
do    that    the    fortunes    of    the    State    were 


to  be  closely  tied  to  the  utilization  of  its 
natural  resources. 

Por  nearly  a  century,  West  Virginia  has 
ranked  near  the  top  of  the  States  in  value 
ot  minerals  produced.  In  each  of  the  last 
5  years.  West  Virginia  has  produced  minerals 
valued  at  over  S700  mlUlon.  This  mineral 
wealth,  including  coal,  natural  gas,  oil,  salt, 
clays,  sand,  limestone  and  other  stones,  and 
our  other  natural  resources  are  the  basis 
upon  which  the  economy  of  West  Virginia 
largely  rests,  for  the  fortunes  of  West  Vir- 
ginians are  almost  wholly  reflected  In  the 
ups  and  downs  of  the  mineral-producing 
Industry,  and  the  heaviest  users  of  these 
materials. 

Everyone  but  an  economic  historian  might 
expect  that  a  State  rich  In  natural  resources 
would  be  equally  rich  in  economic  develop- 
ment, for  it  is  a  common  assumption  that 
States  or  nations  rich  in  resources  are  pros- 
jjerous.  "It  leads  one  to  wonder,"  writes 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  "why  West  Vir- 
ginians, who  live  in  a  State  phenomenally 
rich  in  natural  resources,  should  have  in- 
comes far  below  those  of  the  arid  and  bar- 
ren West."  Therefore,  "the  resources  en- 
dovrment  or  the  fertUlty  of  the  land  have 
little  to  do  with  It." 

It  is  Ironic  that  West  Virginia  lias  been 
called  the  Switzerland  of  America,  for 
Switzerland  is  as  poorly  endowed  in  natural 
resources  as  Weet  Virginia  is  rich.  Ttoo, 
among  the  40-odd  States  which  West  Vir- 
ginia outranks  In  the  value  of  Its  minerals 
are  New  York,  Connecticut,  Ohio.  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Wisconsin,  New  Jersey,  and  Massa- 
chusetts. Clearly,  an  advantage  of  natural 
wealth  gives  no  assurance  of  a  State's  high 
achievement,  economically  or  cxilturally.  If 
there  is  one  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this, 
it  Is  that  a  high  level  of  economic  and  social 
growth  comes  from  something  else:  an  in- 
vestment In  people  greater  than  the  invest- 
ment in  natviral  resources.  Tills  investment 
is  achieved  through  education,  institutions, 
and  community  services.  Natural  resources 
are  unimportant  in  themselves,  unless  the 
people  who  use  them  are  capable  of  doing 
so  with  the  greatest  sklU  and  Intelligence. 
Otir  most  precious  resource  Is  people. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Economists  Theodore 
Shultz  and  Walter  Heller  that  the  average 
rate  of  return  on  investment  in  formal  edu- 
cation as  a  whole  is  higher  than  the  rate 
of  rettu-n  for  business  investment.  But  even 
this  is  understated,  because  It  leaves  out  in- 
direct benefits.  Our  technological  progress 
Is  the  result  of  research  and  development, 
which  in  turn  is  made  possible  by  education. 
Alfred  Marshall  put  it  this  way:  ""Hie  eco- 
nomic value  of  one  great  indtlstrial  gMiius 
Is  sufficient  to  cover  the  educational  expenses 
of  a  whole  town;  for  one  new  Idea,  such  as 
Bessemer's  chief  invention  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry adds  as  much  to  England's  productive 
power  as  the  labor  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men.  Less  direct,  but  not  less  in  importance. 
Is  the  aid  given  to  production  by  medical 
discoveries  such  as  those  of  Jenner  or  Pas- 
teur, which  increase  our  health  and  working 
power."  Furthermore,  according  to  Walter 
Heller.  "Plndings  indicate  that  for  the  United 
States  a  significant  portion,  ptoesibly  as  much 
as  one-half  of  the  economic  growth  not  ac- 
counted for  by  increased  inputs  of  capital, 
land,  and  labor — can  be  explained  by  in- 
creased productivity  brought  alx)ut  by  higher 
levels  of  education  for  greater  propwrtions  of 
oiir  population." 

There  have  been  numerous  complaints  in 
the  press  of  the  United  Statea  that  Grovern- 
ment  contracts  have  been  distributed  prefer- 
entially. Of  course  the  answer  is  that  they 
are  distributed  preferentially.  Government 
contracts  today  are  generally  of  an  advanced 
scientific  and  technological  nature.  The 
awarding  of  contracts  can  often  be  related 
simply  to  the  soientlflc  and  technological 
competence  residing  in  a  particular  geograph- 
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leal  area;  and  it  la  the  outstanding  educa- 
tional Institution*  which  are  capable  of  at- 
tracting the  necessary  scientific  and  techik>- 
loglcal  competence  to  an  area  in  the  first 
place.  Strong  centers  of  learning  and  re- 
search attract  new  industry;  weak  centers 
will  likely  be  too  repellent  to  Industry.  As  Dr. 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  sums  it  up, 
"Only  (with  the  drastic  improvement  of  edu- 
cational institutions)  will  it  be  possible  to 
produce  the  new  sclentlflc  and  technological 
manpower,  to  retread  and  advance  the  old 
manpower,  and  to  attract  other  advanced 
scientific  and  technological  activities  to  an 
are* — thereby  creating  the  sclentlflc  and 
technological  base  for  economic  well-being. "' 
Documentation  for  the  case  of  attraction 
between  educaUon  and  capital-Intensive  In- 
dustry may  be  found  throughout  the  United 
States.  Why  U  this  so?  First,  modern  tech- 
nical Industry,  thrives  on  ideas — creativity 

and  ideas  are  generated  in  enormous  quan- 
tities by  great  universities.     The  university 
thus    is    a    center    of    the    preeminent    raw 
material    of    the    day — knowledge — and    be- 
cause  It   la,   the   university    has   achieved    a 
period   of   the   greatest  esteem    and    useful- 
ness  in    Ita    history.     It    used    to    be,    when 
colleges    and    luilversities    were    thought    of 
as    theological    centers    (which    they    largely 
were    until    the    18th    centiu-y)     that    their 
support   wa«   considered    a   charity.     Today, 
the  university  has  become  st)  wedded  to  the 
economic  growth  of  the  United  States  that 
worth  of  a  single  Ph.  D.  la  calculated  by  the 
number  of  new  Jobs  it  may  add  directly  or 
Indirectly     to     the     economy.      Accordingly, 
support  today  to  universities  \b  a  necessity 
for  an  economy,  such  as  ours,  based  on  the 
rising  expectations  of  people      Second,  highly 
technical  Industry  finds  universities  attrac- 
tive   because     they    are    sources    of    highly 
trained  personnel.    The  Industries  thus  come 
to  the   universities  to   find   the   best  young 
people    early    In    their    careers,    usually    the 
most  productive  period.     Third,  the  faculty 
of    a    good    university    provides    a    body    of 
experts   possessing  a   wide   range  of   talents 
available  on  a  consulting  basis;  even  a  small 
organization  near  a  university  has  access  to 
specialized  knowledge  on  a  basis  that  It  can 
afford.     Fourth,  a  university  close  to  Indus- 
try   provides    educational    opportunities    to 
improve   the   abilities   of   employees   and    to 
keep  them  abreast  of  new  sclentlflc  develop- 
ments and  technological  changes.    Fifth,  the 
university    offers    cultural    and    Intellectual 
opportimltles    found    nowhere    outside    the 
largest  cities.     These  five  advantages  of  uni- 
versities   do    not,    of    course,    appeal    to    all 
industry.    They  are  Important  only  to  those 
of  a  complex  and  highly  refined   nature,  to 
which   new   knowledge    Is   essential.      But    I 
suspect  that  one  might  look  very  long  before 
he   would   find    an    Industry    that   could   not 
be  Improved  by  new  knowledge.   Ideas,   and 
readily  available  consultants. 

This  argument  is  applicable  to  West  Vir- 
ginia, not  only  because  It  seeks  new  Indus- 
try of  the  type  I  have  described,  but  because 
every  community  In  the  State  needs  the 
direction  and  supporting  knowledge  that 
only  a  modem  university  is  capable  of  offer- 
ing. To  these  tasks,  and  others,  centered 
around  the  total  social  and  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  SUte,  West  Virginia  University 
is  committed. 

We  have  Just  completed  the  most  Intensive 
planning  program  In  the  history  of  the  uni- 
versity, one  that  offers  new  directions  for  the 
university  in  the  future.  The  highlights  oif 
our  planning  are  set  forth  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  university,  which  wlU  be  circu- 
lated early  In  October,  but  I  want  to  sh&n 
with  you  some  of  these  plans.  parUcularly  aa 
they  relate  to  the  State  development  taak. 

One  of  the  early  results  of  planning  was 
the  establishment  of  the  West  Virginia  Cen- 
ter for  Appalachian  Studies  and  Develop- 
ment.   The  Appalachian  Center  already  has 


attracted  national  attention  as  a  unique 
organization  of  service*  by  which  a  unlveralty 
may  contribute  actively  to  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  a  State  and  region. 
The  Appalachian  Center  administers  all  the 
extension  servlcee  of  the  university,  program 
of  State  development,  off-campus  centers, 
and  the  international  programs.  In  addition, 
the  research  resources  of  the  entire  univer- 
sity are  avaUable  to  the  Appalachian  Center 
for  statewide  application.  The  center  is  ex- 
ploring new  ways  by  which  to  make  these 
resources  readily  available  to  every  West  Vir- 
ginia community,  and  to  every  organization 
with  a  desire  to  advance  the  social,  economic, 
and  cultural  well-being  of  the  State. 

The  fields  of  development  and  study  of 
bafilc  concern  to  the  Appalachian  Center  are 
the  State's  nonrenewable  and  renewable  re- 
sources, chemical  production,  manufacturing. 
and  transportation  facilities,  water  supplies, 
travel  and  recreation  potential,  and  human 
resources,  including  labor  economics,  en- 
hancement of  occupational  skills,  and  con- 
tinuing education. 

Area  development  centers  have  been  estab- 
lished at  Keyser.  Weston.  Beckley.  Charleston, 
Parkersburg.    and    Morgantown.      Each    area 
center  follows  a  carefully  planned  process  of 
analyzing  local   problems  and  opportunities 
and    Involving    area    resluerita    in    achieving 
development     goals.     In     cooperation     with 
other  institutions  of  higher  education.  Fed- 
eral, and  State  agencies,  the  centers  conduct 
workshops,     conferences     and     clinics,     and 
sponsor  cultural  activities  and  short  courses. 
The  research  arm  of  the  Appalachian  Cen- 
ter, the  Office  of  Research  and  Development, 
is  working  in  partnership  with  State.  Fed- 
eral,   and    private    agencies     (especially    the 
State  department   of   commerce)    to  develop 
a  statewide  plan  of  development  goals.     The 
making  of  such  a  plan  recjuircs  a  coordinated 
effort  in  gathering  data  of  all  types — popula- 
tion, employment,  skills,  educational  levels, 
economic  indicators,  natural  resources,  land 
use  suitabilities,  and  transportation  factors. 
All  economic  data  must   be  brought  up   to 
date  and  maintained  for  ready  retrieval.  The 
university's  computer   center,   soon   to  have 
tlie  State's  most  powerful  computing  equip- 
ment, will  serve  as  the  focal  point  of  a  cen- 
tral data  bank  for  the  project.    It  Is  through 
this  modern  information  feeder  and  retriever 
that   pertinent  data  covering  the  spectrum 
of  economic   development   will   be   recorded. 
The  Office  of  Research  and  Development 
already    has    completed    nearly    30    surveys 
and  research  projects  on  the  State's  economic 
problems.       These    project*     include    travel 
sxu-veys.    studies    of    the    pressed    and    blown 
glassware  Industry,  economic  studies  of  arts 
and    crafts,    market    feasibility    studies    for 
certain    West    Virginia    products,    including 
lumber,  coal,  and  water,  and  other  natural 
resources    important    to    the    life    of     We.st 
Virginia. 

A  recent  development  within  the  Appa- 
lachian Center  Is  an  Institute  of  Water  Re- 
sources. The  Institute  is  working  with  uni- 
versity and  outside  agencies  on  flood  control 
programs,  water  conservation,  stream  pollu- 
tion abatement,  erosion  and  sediment  con- 
trol, the  planning  of  recreational  develop- 
ments, and  special  studies  In  such  fields  as 
the  legal  and  economic  aspects  of  water  re- 
source development. 

A  second  area  of  great  Importance  to  the 
development  of  West  Virginia  is  forestry,  a 
program  which"  is  being  strengthened  sub- 
stantially with  new  facilities  at  the  uni- 
versity. Although  West  Virginia  Is  one  of 
the  Appalachian  States  pr(xluclng  the  finest 
hardwoods  to  be  found  anywhere,  the  lack 
of  research  In  the  handling  of  hardwoods 
has  seriously  retarded  the  improvement  of 
forest  management  methods  and  wood- 
product  manufacturing  techniques.  New 
methods  of  wood  processing  and  utilization 
are  research  subjects  now  being  explored 

In  addition  to  producing  timber,  forcst.s 
constitute  one  of  the  basic  resources  of  the 
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state  In  its  bid  to  become  a  public  recri* 
atlonal  area  for  much  of  the  eastern  Unltii 
States.  The  univsrslty's  forestry  educatlS 
program  can  help  hers  by  training  m«S 
specialists  In  fish  and  wildlife  managem^ 
to  develop  the  recreational   use  of  foresu 

A  third  area  of  great  Importance  U  In  r* 
glonal  social  and  economic  research  Th" 
Appalachian  region  needs  basic  study  to  oro! 
vlde  a  factual  and  analytical  foundation  for 
planning  and  development.  Oonsequentlv 
the  university  has  established  a  center  for 
regional  studies,  which  ah-eady  has  recelv^ 
support  from  the  Claude  Worthlngton  B^ 
nedum  Foundation  in  the  amount  of 
$285,000.  Thl.s  center  will  support  with  basic 
economic  and  social  research  the  work  of 
the   Appalachian   center. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  planning  u 
underway  in  tlie  medical  center  with  a  view 
t^>ward  making  further  improvemenu  in  the 
strindards  of  health  care  throughout  West 
Virginia,  and  the  new  creative  arts  center 
promises  new  cultural  and  artistic  interest 
m  West  Virginia  by  people  everywhere 
There  are  many  other  exciting  new  develoo- 
nients  in  the  university,  but  these  are  of 
particular  Importance  to  the  whole  matter  of 
social  and  wonomlc  development  in  th. 
State.  "1    Loe 

The  areas  chosen  for  special  emphasis  at 
the  university  are  these  In  which  the  uni- 
versity   is   capable   of   achieving  distinction 
by   reason  of    past    performance,   the   Issues 
facing    West   Virginia,   and   the  situation  of 
West    Virginia   University   among   the   larger 
community     of     universities.       The     IniUal 
planning  phase,  now  completed,  gives  over- 
all direction  to  thU  enterprise,  and,  in  addi- 
tion   to   the   areas   of   emphasis   already   dl«. 
cu.sfied,   planning   for  certain  otil'er   areas  of 
unusual    importance    to   the   university   and 
the  State  is  underway.    The  area  of  Interest 
of  basic  relevance  to  the  oil  and  gas  Industry 
is  that  of  a  cro.«K-dlsclpllnary  arrangement  of 
natural  resources  utilization.     It  Is  clear  that 
any  university,  located  in  a  State  so  depend- 
ent on  natural  resources,  must  find  a  special 
mtislon    through    a    way    of    relating    Itself 
through  education  and  research,  to  the  de- 
velopment of  these  natural  resources.     The 
university    has   long   had    an    active    educa- 
tional program  in  mining  engineering  and, 
for  several  years,  an  active  research  progrwn 
on  the  utilization  of  cocil;  research  on  woods 
show  promise,  and  there  is  substantial  prog- 
ress in  the  college  of  engineering's  progranu 
pertaining-  to    resource    use.      The   question 
now  facing  the  university  is  how  to  arrange 
these  programs  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  our 
work  on  resources  exceptional;  how  to  con- 
tribute directly  through  research  and  educa- 
tion to  the  eventual  refinement  of  the  Indus- 
tries themselves  related  to  resom-ce  utillia- 
tlon.     Are  there  other  areas  of  education  and 
research  needing  the  special  attention  of  the 
university  which  we  are  not  now  attempt- 
ing?     What  are  the  problems  of  the  oU  and 
gas  Industry  In  West  Virginia  that  a  univer- 
sity, deeply  concerned  about  economic  devel- 
opment, should  help  to  solve?     We  welcome 
your  help  in  answering  these  questions  and 
In  making  these  plans. 

Through  no  way  other  than  a  common  un- 
derstanding of  State  needs,  a  mutual  deter- 
mination to  help  West  Virginians,  a  pooling 
of  ideas,  and  a  willingness  to  share  fairly  In 
goals  and  mutual  benefits,  can  the  organiza- 
tions. Industries,  and  institutions  of  West 
Virginia  ever  hope  to  increase  the  potential 
of  West  Virginia  to  become  a  great  State.  It 
will  take  all  thU,  and  then  something  more. 
We  believe  that  no  State  can  aspire  to  a 
great  future  for  itself,  much  less  achieve  It, 
without  the  concurrent  resolve  and  commit- 
ment to  find  within  Its  power  a  way  to  have 
a  dynamic,  distinctive,  and  great  university. 
We  have  set  out  to  achieve  this  for  West 
Virginia  University;  in  doing  so.  we  are  de- 
U-rmlned  to  be  of  greater  help  to  the  people 
of  West  Virginia.     We  are  on  our  way. 


T^  BHilitary  Mu  Is  Oar  Best  InTcstment 
IB  die  Cansc  of  Peace:  Addrett  by 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Gabser 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
lately  been  witnessing  a  concerted  cam- 
paign designed  for  discrediting  our  mili- 
tary leaders  and  our  entire  Military  Es- 
tablishment In  the  conduct  of  our  cold 
war  policies  and  strategy. 

On  the  highest  levels,  military  deci- 
sions are  being  made  by  civilians  with- 
out any  regard  whatever  for  the  judg- 
ment of  our  chosen  military  strategists. 
Choices  of  weaponry  for  the  future  secu- 
rity of  our  country  are  being  made  with 
no  consideration  given  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  those  wlio  are  most  experi- 
enced and  best  informed  in  that  field, 
the  military  man. 

An  excellent,  well -documented  address 
on  this  subject  was  given  by  our  collea- 
gue, Hon.  Charles  S.  Gubser,  to  the 
members  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Associa- 
tion In  their  meeting  on  September  23 
at  Indianapolis.  Ind.  Entitled  "The 
Military  Man  Is  Our  Best  Investmcn*.  in 
the  Cause  of  Peace."  Representative 
GuBSERS  speech  is  included  with  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record,  under 
unanimous  consent: 

Speech  or  the  Honorable  Charles  S    Gub- 
ser.  TO   THE   Fleet   Reserve    Assooation. 

September  23.  1964.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

In  addition  to  being  the  hub  of  the  free 
world.  Washington.  D.C.,  is  a  vast  city  of 
organizations,  associations,  lobbyists,  dedi- 
cated public  servants,  loyal  employees, 
elected  offlclais  and  appointed  officials 

I  measure  my  words  carefully  when  I  say 
that  In  Washington,  among  all  who  are 
privileged  to  know  its  operations,  the  Fleet 
Reserve  Association  enjoys  a  reputation  that 
•eus  It  apart  from  all  other  organizations. 

It  is  made  up  of  patriotic,  loyal,  dedicated 
men  who  have  served  their  country  and  who 
continue  to  serve  It. 

It  never  seeks  self-aggrandizement;  it 
never  asks  for  the  impossible;  it  always  is 
in  the  forefront  of  legislative  proposals  that 
truly  benefit  the  armed  services.  Its  leaders 
are  invariably  reasonable,  Intelligent  men, 
who  ask  only  for  that  to  which  they  believe 
they  are  entitled.  The  Fleet  Reserve  Associa- 
tion never  threatens  nor  pressures.  It  pre- 
sents the  truth  and  is  always  ready  to  sub- 
BUmtiate  its  statements  and  stand  behind 
them. 

Though  I  shouldn't  single  out  names  when 
there  are  so  many  which  could  be  mentioned, 
let  me  say  that  my  frequent  contacts  with 
yo\ir  Bob  Means  and  Bob  Nolan  have  had 
much  to  do  with  my  strong  and  friendly 
feelings  toward  all  of  you. 

So.  because  I  respect  your  association.  I 
am  sincerely  honored  that  I  have  been  asked 
to  make  this  address. 

Tonight  I  have  chosen  the  subject  of  the 
military  man.  I  suppose  a  proi>er  title  for 
my  speech  could  be  "The  Military  Man  Is 
Our  Best  Investment  in  the  Cause  of  Peace." 
I  shall  present  some  views  which  are  strongly 
held  and  have  been  previously  expressed. 

The  American  i>*ople  have  not  forgotten 
Bunker  Hill,  Appomattox.  Chateau-Thierry, 
Guadalcanal,      and      Panmunjon.     Though 


memories  have  dimmed  with  time,  the  hearts 
of  our  people  still  hold  a  quiet  pride  in  the 
achievements  of  our  military  men.  Today 
in  South  Vietnam  the  bravery  of  our  fight- 
ing men  Is  vivid  once  again  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  every  American.  Two  years 
ago.  It  was  clear  beyond  dispute  that  the 
ultimate  factor  which  brought  this  coun- 
try through  the  Cuban  crisis  wlths  Its  safety 
and  honor  Intact  was  not  negotiation.  It 
was  the  realistic  fact  that  this  Nation's  mili- 
tary power  was  too  great,  too  dedicated,  and 
too  skillful  for  the  Soviets  to  challenge  it. 

But  during  periods  of  relative  calm  and  the 
absence  of  crisis,  we  hear  the  voices  of  a  few 
who  would  discredit  the  military  man. 

Often  our  professional  fl.ghtlng  men  are 
represented  as  witless  opponents  to  civilian 
Intellectuals  In  their  pursuit  of  wise  nego- 
tiations which  lead  to  peace.  Often  the  mili- 
tary man  is  represented  as  a  trigger-happy 
fool  and  a  dangerous  rlghtwlnger.  In  these 
times  between  crises,  we  see  efforts  to  dis- 
credit the  military  mind  and  military  think- 
ing. 

What  Is  the  purpose  of  these  efforts? 

The  attackers  say  they  fear  military  domi- 
nation of  our  country.  They  point  to  the 
great  size  and  power  of  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment and  recent  examples  of  military 
takeovers  In  other  countries. 

But  these  takeovers  are  not  at  all  anal- 
ogous to  our  own  situation. 

Historically  and  down  to  the  present,  there 
has  been  complete  civilian  control  of  our 
Military  Establishment.  This  Is  as  It  should 
be  The  heads  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense are  appointed  civilians.  The  power  of 
the  purse,  an  absolute  prerequisite  for  domi- 
nation of  military  power.  Is  in  the  hands 
of  a  civilian  Congress.  Our  form  of  govern- 
ment provides  these  and  other  effective 
checks  and  balances  to  prevent  military 
domination. 

Rather  than  an  imbalance  favoring  the 
military  over  the  civilian,  w^e  actually  have 
the  reverEe.  Within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  has  Increased  the  Elze 
and  power  of  the  Secretary's  office.  At  the 
time  Secretary  McNamara  took  office,  there 
were  lers  than  2,000  employees  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  As  of  the  first 
of  this  year,  there  were  over  34,000  employees 
resi^onslble  to  the  Secretary's  office. 

Today,  civilian  decisionmaking  dominates 
military  expertise  more  than  ever  before. 
Without  attempting  to  pass  Judgment  upon 
them,  my  point  Is  ser^-ed  by  merely  men- 
tioning the  decisions  not  to  build  a  nuclear 
p>owered  aircraft  carrier;  to  phase  out 
manned  bombers;  and  to  build  the  TFX. 
These  were  major  civilian  decisions  taken  In 
opposition  to  preponderant  military  advice. 

In  addition  to  weapons  selection,  there 
are  other  examples  of  Increased  centraliza- 
tion and  power  in  the  Secretary's  office.  By 
controlling  intelligence  and  public  Informa- 
tion, the  Secretary  can  control  Information 
going  out  to  the  military,  up  to  the  President, 
to  Congress,  and  to  the  people.  As  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  have 
seen  material  bearing  a  top  secret  label  in  a 
closed  session  on  one  day  and  seen  the  Iden- 
tical material  a  few  days  later  on  national 
television.  I  have  seen  the  highly  secret 
A- 11  announced  as  two  different  aircraft 
capable  of  performing  two  separate  missions 
and  I  have  heard  the  announcement  of  a  se- 
cret system  which  is  now  claimed  as  a  satel- 
lite killer.  None  of  these  announcements  of 
previously  classified  information  was  made 
to  serve  a  military  purpose. 

One  of  the  prime  safeguards  in  our  system 
of  checkLs  and  balances  Is  the  legislative  ap- 
propriations process.  Here  again  during  the 
course  of  recent  hearings,  it  became  appar- 
ent that  military  views  are  not  receiving 
proper  consideration.  During  the  hearings, 
decisions  were  being  made  that  were  opposed 
by  the  military  in  their  testimony.  Nor- 
mally, much  of  this  would  have  become  pub- 


lic knowledge  when  the  hearings  were  pub- 
lished. But  the  power  of  the  executive  ci- 
vilians was  exercised,  and  in  the  name  of 
military  security  they  cut  out  large  portions 
of  testimony  by  the  military  which  would 
have  indicated  these  disagreements.  Thus, 
military  Judgment  was  hidden. 

Thus,  clvUlan  power  can  disregard  mUitary 
advice  and  expertise.  At  the^»ame  time,  the 
channels  of  information  can  be  manipulated 
to  foreclose  the  final  avenue  of  appeal  to 
the  true  sovereigns,  the  American  people. 
Far  from  being  domination  by  the  military, 
this  Is  an  Imbalance  of  civilian  power. 

Another  favorite  whipping  boy  of  the  anti- 
military  people  is  the  so-called  military- 
industrial  complex.  Our  people  are  led  to 
believe  there  is  some  sort  of  unified  con- 
spiracy between  these  two  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  making  money  and  gaining 
power. 

Within  the  defense  industry,  particularly 
In  recent  years,  competition  has  been  so 
great  that  participation  in  a  conspiracy  Is 
impossible.  With  the  advent  of  large  weap- 
on system  programs,  the  number  of  con- 
tracts are  significantly  fewer,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  competition  is  keener.  Then, 
too.  the  leaders  within  the  defense  indiostry 
arc  not  unified  politically.  There  are  Dem- 
ocrats, Republicans,  Independents.  and 
whatever  else  you  may  find  in  the  cross  sec- 
tion of  American  industrial  life.  As  a  result, 
any  of  the  Industrial  associations  related  to 
defense  generally  assume  &  timid  political 
posture. 

The  military  is  in  a  similar  situation. 
Within  the  Military  Establishment  thert  are 
individuals  of  both  political  parties.  They 
cannot  offend  the  party  In  powsr,  i>ecaus«  it 
Is  in  power,  nor  can  they  offend  the  party 
out  of  power,  t>ecause  it  may  come  to  ptower 
by  the  next  election.  The  military,  there- 
fore, walks  a  political  tightrof>e. 

The  net  result  is  that  all  these  factors 
tend  to  diffuse  and  dilute  the  possible  p>ow«r 
of  the  so-called  military-industrial  complex. 

Many  civilians  state  their  aim  as  some 
form  of  disarmament  and  believe  that  ac- 
comodation of  the  Communists  to  some  de- 
gree can  produce  a  proper  climate  for  such 
cooperation.  Military  Judgment  does  not 
supfX)rt  this  view  except  in  cases  where  the 
absence  of  risk  is  certain.  Military  Judg- 
ment in  disarmament  negotiations  has, 
therefore,  been  kept  to  an  absolute  mini- 
mum. This  is  frightening  and  serious,  in 
my  opinion,  since  it  plays  into  the  announced 
Communist  strategy  to  undermine  and 
weaken  the  military  establishments  of  all 
capitalist  countries,  particularly  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  the  military  man  who  must  over- 
come the  damning  and  insidious  propaganda 
in  films  like  "Dr.  Strangelove"  and  "Seven 
Days  In  May"  and  present  the  logic  which 
rebuts  and  resists  such  civilian  opinions. 

The  military  man  believes  our  country 
should  have  a  Military  Establishment  second 
to  none  in  order  to  remain  free  and  Insure 
peace.  But  civilian  antlmilitarists  have 
taken  the  position  that  parity  with  the  So- 
viet Union  will  better  insure  the  peace.  This 
area  of  serious  disagreement  Is  one  in  which 
military  opinion  has  either  been  Ignored  or 
downgraded.     I  agree  with  the  military  man. 

The  military  man  believes  that  in  war. 
whether  It  be  a  small  or  big  war.  the  end 
objective  for  this  country  can  be  only  victory, 
and  the  suppression  of  an  enemy's  ability 
for  further  aggression.  This  again  is  an 
area  of  conflict  with  civilian  antlmilitarists 
who  believe  that  victory  over  any  form  of 
Communist  aggression  would  either  create  a 
dangerous  imbalance  in  the  world  power 
structure  or  ccu'.d  stimulate  an  escalation 
to  a  nuclear  war.  The  military  believes  tliat 
when  any  enemy  says  he  will  bury  you  and 
all  his  actions  and  all  his  words  are  dedi- 
cated to  your  destruction,  you  have  every 
right  and  obligation  to  protect  your  people. 
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The  military  man  bellevea  aa  George  Wash- 
ington did:  -To  be  prepared  ror  war  la  one 
of  the   most  effectual  means   of  preserving 

PCaCc. 

Further,  he  believes  the  use  of  force  at 
the  right  time  and  at  the  right  place  will  re- 
duce the  risk  of  war. 

Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  summed  up  the  mili- 
tary position  during  this  year's  Defense  ap- 
propriations hearings  when  he  said:  'If  we 
can  prevent  a  war  from  happening  we  will 
have  succeeded  in  our  mission.  If  the  war 
happens.  I  think  we  have  failed." 

Unfortunately,  there  is  too  litUe  said 
about  the  personal  qualities  of  the  men  who 
hold  these  views.  Par  from  being  the  crazed 
characters  depicted  In  movies  and  best-sell- 
ing novels,  they  are  typical  Americans. 

The  military  man  is  a  typical  American 
who  attended  American  schools  and  loves 
hU  home  and  family.  He  Is  one  who  thor- 
oughly accepts  and  understands  the  require- 
ment for  civilian  control  of  the  military  in 
our  form  of  government.  At  West  Point 
the  Naval  and  Air  Force  Academies  this 
basic  premise  is  drilled  into  future  officers 
The  same  Is  done  for  enlLsted  men.  In  view 
of  this  and  their  understanding  that  many 
civilians  fear  military  domination,  they  gen- 
erally bend  over  backward  to  avoid  any  ef- 
fort to  dilute  traditional  civilian  control  of 
the  military. 

There  are  spiritual  qualities  in  the  mili- 
tary man  that  Influence  his  thinking  and  his 
decisions.  He  respects  life  more  than  most, 
having  lived  close  to  death.  His  moral  val- 
ues are  outwardly  e.x pressed  in  both  love  of 
God  and  love  of  country  He  knows  honor 
tn  his  uniform  and  in  his  actions  He  is  a 
man  in  which  this  Nation  can  take  pride 
He  needs  our  conHdence  and  support.  The 
military  man  is  our  best  investment  in  the 
cause  of  peace. 

The  time  has  come  when  it  is  urgent  that 
we    take   positive    steps    to   protect    this   Im- 
portant Investment.     For  too  long  we  have 
downgraded  military  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence.    For  too  long  we  have  whittled  away 
at  the  personal  security  of  the  military  man 
It  Is   interesting  that  in   recent  years  the 
caliber    of    military    personnel    hiis    gone    up 
dramatically,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the 
relative  pay  of  the  military  as  compared  to 
civilian  pay  has  gone  down.    Why  this  seem- 
ing  inconsistency?     There   are   two   answers 
for  it.     One  Is  sheer  patriotism  and  love  of 
service  to  country  on  the  part  of  the  military 
man.     The  second,  and  much  the  least  Im- 
portant, are  the  fringe  benefits  of  a  military 
career.     Yet,  one  by  one.  on  a  regular  basis 
these  fringe  benefits  are  disappearing      The 
commissary    privilege    is    under    attack    this 
very  minute.     Some  traditional  price  advan- 
tages to  military  personnel  are  now  prevented 
by  regulation.     We  have  seen  recomputatlon 
drastically  curtailed  as  a  traditional  part  of 
retired  pay.     We  see  retired  pay  represented 
as  a  serious  financial  drain  on   the  future 
Current  administration  policy   is   that   hos- 
pital   beds  for  retirees  are   being  eliminated 
because  they  are  not  included  in  our  present 
building  program.     One  by  one  fringe  bene- 
fits are  going  by  the  boards. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  pay  particular 
tribute  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association  for 
the  part  It  has  played  and  Is  playing  in 
maintaining  the  traditional  medical  care  for 
retirees  which  dates  as  far  back  In  our  his- 
tory as  the  year  1798.  Though  lawyers  may 
quibble  and  disagree  on  the  question,  I  as 
a  lawmaker  am  firmly  convinced  that  medical 
care  for  retirees  was  a  legal,  as  well  as  a 
moral,  right  until  the  year  1956  when  the 
Dependents  Medical  Care  Act  was  written. 

Many  of  you  remember  the  old  Naval  Hos- 
pital Fimd  to  which  you  contributed 
Though  20  cents  a  month  wasnt  much  It 
should  be  remembered  that  over  a  30-year 
career  of  service,  a  Navy  man  would  contrib- 
ute $72  toward  hospital  construction  In 
my  own  community,  we  have  Just  finished  a 
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new,  ultramodern  hospital  for  which  we 
contributed  only  $33  per  capita  In  local  funds 
Thus,  those  who  served  under  the  old  law 
have  more  than  bought  the  hospital  facili- 
ties In  which  they  receive  care.  This  legal 
right  still  exists  IrrespecUve  of  the  1956  law 
But  even  if  we  admitted  medical  care  for 
retirees  is  not  a  legal  right  today,  there 
certainly  is  no  question  that  It  U  a  moral 
right. 

This  Is  why  I  became  so  alarmed  when  this 
years  military  construction  bill  did  not  con- 
tain provUions  for  retiree  beds.     In  the  case 
of  the  Oakland  Naval  Hospital,  beds  bought 
and  paid  for  by  retirees'  contributions  were 
to  be  destroyed  and  not  replaced.     I  like  to 
think  that  the  strong  protest  I  made  during 
debate  on  the  House  floor  on  March   18  had 
something    to    do    with    the   decision   of    the 
Defense  Department  to  take  another  look  at 
the    question.      Certainly    the    commonsense 
proposal    by  the   Fleet   Reserve  Association 
Which    I    was    honored    to    Introduce    had    a 
tremendous    Influence    on    the    Department 
and    the    forthcoming    recommendations    of 
the  Rivers'  subcommittee  on  mllltarv  hos- 
pitalization. 

I  have  .seen  the  galley  proofs  of  the  Rivers 
subcommittee  report  which  hfus  not  yet  been 
released.  I  would  violate  a  conhdence  If  I 
told  you  of  its  recommendations,  but  I  will 
say  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Rivers 
subcommittee  will  please  vou  in  that  they 
constitute  a  tremendous  step  forward  from 
the  Situation  which  existed  on  March  18 
as  the  House,  against  our  opposition,  accept- 
ed the  administration  view  that  new  mill 
tary  hospitals  should  not  contain  provision 
for  retired  beds. 

.fT^^'"^'"^\?'"'  ''■"'  ''  '■^''"'*  °^  ''h^  combined 
efforts  of  the  Rivers  subcommittee  your 
assocJ^ation.  other  retired  groups,  and  your 
friends  In  Congress,  there  will  be  a  definite 
percenuige  of  constructed   bed   capacity   for 

it  win 'nr  ^h'  "'"•'"'  "°'^'"K  ^"^  ^"««.  Since 
It  w  11  provide  a  cushion  to  take  care  of  the 

medical  needs  of  a  national  emergency  which 
caC.cUv"'?r',''K  '"  f— ^'n^e  to'an  efficient 
PwYn^        '^^  ^y  '=*"■' "8  ^°'-  "-ettrees.     If  the 
Fleet  Reserve  Association  had  never  won  an 
other  battle  In  Its  history.  It.  existlncrwouM 

the   Rivers   subcommittee   hearings 

we  see  what  appears  to  be  a  deliberate  down- 
grading of  the  military  man  by  a  very  stmne 
array  of  forces  in  this  country  ^  ^ 

tlo?'''Ho^J''*,  '■'''^^  *  "'"'P'^  '^"d  b>u,lc  ques- 
tion.   How   long   can   patriotism   alone   keen 

earnings,    the    convenience,    and    the    socIrI 
status  that  is  available  to  their  clvlllan^n 
temporaries  outride  the  service' 

Kom/  2^^^  °'  "'^  "'•'■^'^^  ^'  the  future  are 
fnr?L         ^    ^'^"    "'"'"^   exacting   as    we    eo 

Th.  "uk"''  '""'^^'-  '"*«  ^^  electronic  agj 
The  caliber  of  the  people  wp  m\u  ^^     ^ 

go  higher  and  higher  ^  I  io'nder  wTon« 

the'krn^'^T'  P'*'^*«"«'«  alone  t!o  proiucf 
the  kind  Of  man  that  the  defense  of  ,h^! 
country  requires?  ueiense   of   this 

I  sincerely  believe  that  this  Is  a  crisis  that 
we   have   to  face  up  to  as  a  people      Lme 
thing  must   be  done  to  ston  Khf         ^"i*"- 
to  downgrade  the  mllltar^'nfan      HTm'''':'^^' 
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rence  to  war.  It  views  compromise  acc™« 
modations,  and  appeasement  as  acts  of^ 
because  they  are  not  violent  acts  in  tw 
selves.  ReaUty  become,  blurred  as  if  l^' 
enced  by  a  narcotic  and  further  retreat  Si" 
reality  becomes  easy  as  the  real  wor W  '^ 
comes  more  dangerous.  ^• 

In   the   words   of  President  John  P    r-.„ 
nedy:     -Regardless    of    how    persistent    oS; 
diplomacy    may    be    In    activities   stretih^^ 
al    around  the  globe,  in  the  final  analysii  h 
SUtes'*''*   ""^"^   '^^  ^°*"  °'  the  Unlti 
In    this    world    where    there    is    a    known 
aggressor  threatening  our  very  existence  1 1 1^ 
an   absolute  necessity   that  we   maintain  a 
strong  Military  Establishment.    Some  of  tLt 
strength  is  in  missiles,  some  in  aircraft  somi. 
in  ships,  but  most  of  It  is  In  men  who  n^ 
m>r      support      and      deserv-e      It.    Smean 
Inuendos.  and  Ignorant  downgrading  of  ^T^ 
military  can  undermine  the  Military  Est^J' 
llshment.     In   so  doing,  it  could  ultlma^iy 
destroy  this  Nation.  ' 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  proudlv 
speak  Of  our  strength  and  stop  apologizin; 
for  It.  Our  military  people  deservV^oT^ao 
plause  and  not  the  scorn  of  those  who  advo 
cate  •Peace  at  any  price"  and  "Better  R^ 
than  dead  "  The  military  man  is  our  bw 
Investment  In  the  cause  of  peace 


Statement  by  Bernard  Wien,  President  of 
National  Association  of  Retail  Clotlueri 
&   Furnishers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 


HLstory  has  shown  that  armies  without 
morale  can  be  defeated  easily  and  In  tact 
can  defeat  themselves.  One^  of  the  rn^t 
frightening  aspects  of  the  present  antlmm 
tary  atmosphere  Is  the  effect  upon  the  m™rai; 
of  our  servicemen.  Too  many  good  ^Tn^re 
paving  and  In  this  climate  not  e^u?h  gc^ 
men  are  Joining  "^""ugn  gooa 

Antlmliitary  expression  not  only  has  an 
effect  upon  the  military  but  upon  ou^clv" 
mans  as  well.  It  tends  to  develop  fal^views 
of  the  world  In  our  citizens.  It  IdentXs  o^r 
military  .strength  with  war  inil^'of  ^eterf 


or    MONTANA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey  I,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
delivered  on  September  14  by  Bernard 
Wien,  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Jletail  Clothiers  &  Furnishers 
to  the  Young  Men's  Association  of  New 
York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Bernakd  Wikn.  President  or 
National  Association  or  Retail  Cloth- 
iers  &    FtTRNISHERS 

For  many,  many  years  the  Young  Mens 
A.=sociation  has  hud  an  enviable  reputation 
In  the  trade  as  an  outstanding  bu.siness  and 
.social  organization  As  a  business  organiza- 
tion It  has  served  as  a  sounding  board  for 
advanced  thinking  and  provocative  dipcu.s- 
sions.  both  stimulating  and  constructive.  As 
a  social  organization  YMA  has  .served  to 
make  and  cement  personal  relationships  so 
important  for  Industry  harmony  This  op- 
portunity of  Intimate  contact  has  allowed 
a  freewheeling  exchange  of  ideas  This 
YMA  dinner  has  become  one  of  the  out- 
standing Industry  forums  for  these  discus- 
sions This  Is  why  my  fellow  panelists  and 
I  are  flattered  to  be  with  you  and  to  take 
part  In  the  program  this  evening. 

Let  us  forgo  preliminaries  and  strike  di- 
rectly at  our  topic  For  some  strange  rea- 
.son— perhaps  because  of  our  preoccupation 
With  our  immediate  problems,  there  has 
been  little  appreciation  of  the  notable  lack 
or  comment  on  implications  of  a  very  im- 
portant Industry  phenomenon  and   its  ulti- 


mate impact  and  effect  on  the  men's  apparel 
Industry.  Although  the  phenomenon  Itself 
has  received  notice  and  comment,  the  Im- 
plications unfortunately  seem  to  be  a  6f>ate 
of  changes  which  reflect  the  peripheral  but 
not  the  heart  of  the  issue.  Fm  referring 
to  the  trend  toward  bigness,  the  mergers, 
the  consolidations  occiu'rlng  each  year  at  an 
Increasing  pace. 

The  first  thought  that  comes  to  mind  when 
I  consider  this  whole  question  centers  on 
where  we  began  and  how  far  have  we  come — 
but  most  Importantly  why?  We  began  small 
The  retail  organizations  In  our  field — the 
men's  wear  8p>eclalty  shops  are  constantly 
expanding — derive  their  roots  from  the  side 
street  tailor  shops.  Many  of  our  finest  manu- 
facturing firms  arose  from  this  same  humble 
circumstance. 

It  Is  quite  natural  then,  to  understand  why 
much  of  the  growth  we  are  witnessing  today 
Is  built  upon  a  foundation  of  person-to-per- 
son relationships.  Ours  is  a  business  where 
sons  now  deal  with  sons  of  fathers  who  also 
before  them  conducted  their  relailonhlp  on 
a  personal  basis.  The  mutual  problems  of 
both  are  respected.  This  has  brought  con- 
tinual cooperation  in  achieving  understand- 
ing. I'm  fearful  that  as  we  grow  bigger  we 
will  lose  this  atmosphere  of  understanding 
and  cooperation.  I'm  fearful  that  historic 
practices  which  have  contributed  so  greatly 
In  building  and  preserving  quality  men's 
wear  stores  must  inevitably  go  by  the  way- 
side as  glgantlclsm  becomes  the  by- word. 

The  examples  are  everywhere  The  lessons 
to  be  learned  obvious  to  all.  The  corner 
procer  of  yesterday  succumbed  to  the  power 
uf  bigness — the  buying  power  of  large  chains 
and  supermarkets  which  displaced  his  ser\ - 
ice-orlented  method  of  merchandising 

In  the  appliance  field,  products  limited 
previously  to  traditional  appliance  stores  and 
department  stores  began  appearing  wherever 
a  fellow  could  scrape  up  enough  dough  to 
throw  up  a  quonset  and  display  an  auto- 
matic washer  or  two  at  off  prices  This 
created  terrific  havoc  In  the  marketing  of 
appliances,  and  service-oriented  retailers 
capable  of  following  through  on  the  sale 
gradually  decreased  their  emphasis  on  what 
became  an  unprofitable  line. 

I  jjoint  to  these  instances  to  illustrate  In 
the  simplest  possible  form  what  could  hap- 
pen If  this  bigness  would  overtake  the  men's 
apparel  Industry  and  make  It  the  victim  of 
these  same  evils.  Even  now  many  retailers 
fxjnder  what  Is  going  to  happen  to  a  historic 
line  with  selected  distribution  In  a  commu- 
nity when  the  manufacturer  is  the  subject  of 
a  merger  or  consolidation  move 

Will  the  historic  practice  of  franchising 
the  line  to  one  or  two  organizations  in  a 
trade  area  go  by  the  wayside?  Will  more  of 
the  line  go  to  mass  merchandisers  who  while 
delivering  price  and  quantity,  are  unable  to 
deliver  customer  service?  These  are  the 
questions  that  need  thorough  and  exhaustive 
study  in  our  industry  today 

Certainly,  it  Is  not  up  to  me  as  a  retailer 
to  suggest  to  my  many  manufacturing 
friends  that  they  should  consult  me  before 
they  consider  a  prospective  outlet  for  their 
goods.  I  do  not  intend  through  these 
thoughts  discussed  with  you  this  evening 
to  suggest  any  action  that  would  work  to 
a  detrimental  effect  on  a  manufacturer  who 
departs  from  historic  distribution  practices 
and   embarks  on  new  marketing  technique 

My  purpose  is  much  different  My  inten- 
tion Is  to  bring  the  past  Into  focus  and 
frankly  and  explicitly  enumerate  those 
factors  which  have  been  most  Important  In 
bringing  the  back  street  tailor  shop  to  the 
forefront  of  American  Industry  with  a  total 
annual  men's  wear  volume  In  excess  of  $11 
billion. 

We,  as  an  industry — retailing  and  manu- 
facturing— are  the  victim  of  growing  pains. 
To  emerge  unscarred  as  a  mature  industry, 
demands  that  we  carefully  evaluate  the  di- 


rection we  are  going.  It  seems  quite  logical 
to  me  that  when  building  a  house  one  does 
not  disturb  the  basic  foundation. 

In  my  opinion,  the  foundation  of  our 
Industry  is  the  close  personal  cooperation  and 
understanding  existing  between  retailing  and 
manufacturing.  Part  of  the  bargain  in 
achieving  this  successful  structure  has  been 
grounded  in  the  recognition  by  both  retail- 
ing and  manufacturing  that  quality  goods 
demand  quality  outlets.  The  distribution  of 
goods  through  traditional  retailers  insures  a 
manufacturer  the  opportunity  to  continue  to 
conduct  the  manufacture  of  his  garments  on 
the  same  high  level  of  quality.  A  traditional 
retailer  doesn't  tell  the  manufacturer  how 
to  cut  the  garment,  or  how  many  stitches  per 
Inch  should  be  contained  in  the  seams.  The 
traditional  men's  wear  specialty  shop  de- 
pends upon  the  proved  skill  of  the  manufac- 
turer for  this.  He  depends  on  the  manufac- 
turer to  deliver  quality  goods.  He  doesn't 
dictate  how  this  is  done. 

The  men's  wear  retailer  doesn't  concern 
himself  with  mass  appeal  prices  as  profit 
builders,  but  rather  concerns  himself  with 
merchandising  unstinting  quality  to  achieve 
profits. 

Our  Industry  did  not  grow  to  its  present, 
size  by  being  neither  fish  nor  fowl  If  qual- 
ity men's  apparel  shops  merchandising  qual- 
ity men's  wear  are  going  to  be  a  strong  and 
successful  factor  in  the  retail  picture  of  to- 
morrow. It  is  incumbent  upon  our  manufac- 
turing friends  to  carefully  consider  their 
marketing  techniques  as  the  pressures  from 
other  prospective  outlets  increase 

Tills  trend  toward  bigness  which  I  think 
l.s  an  ever  present  part  of  growth  and  suc- 
cess must  not  interfere  with  the  good  Judg- 
ment and  sound  practices  that  have  been 
the  mainstays  In  creating  present  day  suc- 
cess. The  trend  toward  bigness  must  guard 
against  the  encroachment  of  impersonal ness 
and  misunderstanding.  TTie  trend  toward 
bigness  if  it  is  not  going  to  be  self-destruc- 
tive to  our  Indtistry  mxist  travel  within  the 
framework  of  historic  and  proved  successful 
practices. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  we  can  no  more  stop 
this  trend  than  we  can  stop  the  flow  of  the 
tides.  Nor  do  I  think  that  it  is  to  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer  or  the  industry  it- 
self to  try  to  restrain  this  bigness  trend  in 
manufacturing  and  retailing  in  this  atomic, 
electronic  age.  It  Is  my  hope  that  as  we 
continue — Industrywlse  and  individually — 
while  becoming  bigger,  and  more  efficient, 
that  we  do  not  lose  those  qualities  that 
created  trade  personalities,  both  manufac- 
turer and  retailer,  that  those  relationships 
between  manufacturer  and  retailer  that  de- 
veloped into  close  friendships  that  were 
mutually  beneficial,  should  continue  and 
grow    even    stronger    In    the    future. 

It  has  not  been  my  intention  to  sound  like 
an  alarmist  this  evening,  but  rather  I  have 
Intended  to  focus  on  something  that  has 
been  happening  in  our  industry  that  is 
worthy  of  consideration  and  discussion. 

I  am  sure  that  with  the  quality  of  our 
panel  this  evening  we  should  bring  forth 
some  Interesting  Ideas.     Thanks  very  much. 


Project  Dropped  bat  Kansas  City  Gets 
$3  Million  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOtTU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  SpeaJEer,  the  enclosed 
clipping  from  the  Kansas  City  Star,  of 


Monday,  September  14,  illustrates  very 
drastically  the  use  of  taxpayers  money  in 
the  administration's  continuation  and 
propagation  in  power.  It  will  be  noted 
from  the  insertion  that  although  the  cit- 
izens of  Kansas  City  voted  not  to  have 
the  urban  renewal  program,  they  never- 
theless were  granted  $3  million  for  such 
a  program,  and  when  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  big  centralized  Federal  bureauc- 
racy, commented  only  that  it  might  be 
applied  to  a  prior  approved  project. 
•Quo  vadis?" 

Project  Dropped  Btrr  Kansas  City  Gets  $3 
Million  Aid 

Kansas  Citt,  Mo. — There  was  some  confu- 
.sion  when  it  was  announced  in  Washington 
that  Kansas  City  had  received  a  Federal  al- 
location of  more  than  $3  million  for  the 
Sign  Board  Hill  urban  renewal  project. 

Al  J.  Harmon,  executive  director  of  the 
Land  Clearance  for  Redevelopment  Author- 
ity of  Kansas  City,  expressed  surprise  saying 
that  project  had  been  pigeonholed  after  two 
city  bond  issues  to  supply  supplementary 
lunds  for  the  project  had  been  turned  down. 

Later  Hr.  Harmon  said  a  check  with  officials 
Ml  the  urban  renewal  agency  brought  out  the 
information  the  allocation  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  project. 

Hr,  Harmon  said  the  funds  might  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Trinity  Lutheran-St.  Mary's 
project,  a  program  involving  redevelopment 
of  the  area  between  the  two  hospitals  by 
tho.se  names. 


Extremist  Talk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  BOB  "WTLSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Sep- 
tember 22,  1964: 

Extremist  Talk 

This  presidential  campaign  has  been 
plagued  with  an  excess  of  hysterical  charges 
about  extremism.  There  are,  of  course,  fringe 
gaggles  of  extremists,  hissing  and  honking 
about  the  stump  so  loudly  they  threaten  to 
obscure  the  real  Issues — the  conservative  and 
liberal  philosophies  of  the  two  presidential 
candidates. 

Neither  Barrt  GOLDWA-na  nor  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  is  a  wild -eyed  extremist  Both 
doubtless  regard  themselves  as  moderates. 
By  political  predilection,  however,  the  Sena- 
tor is  right  of  center;  the  President,  clearly 
left. 

Mr.  GoLDWATTCR  is  not  a  member  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  and  has  not  solicited 
their  vote.  The  President  does  not  belong 
to  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 
though  he  certainly  welcomes  their  support 
and  has  tabbed  one  of  ADA'S  founders.  Sen- 
ator Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  for  his  vice 
presidential  running  mate. 

The  ADA  nor  the  Blrchers  can  be  called 
impatrlotlc,  though  some  of  their  leaders 
have  made  stupid  and  radical  statements. 
The  Birch  ooterle  Is  far  right;  the  ADA  most 
certainly  deep  left.  Each  Is  reported  to  have 
about  50,000  members. 

In  1960  the  ADA  cabal  waged  a  bitter  end 
fight  against  the  nomination  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  for  President.     They  wrote  him  off 
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aa  a  "reactionary"  and  "racUt."  At  the 
time  L.B.J.  retorted  he  would  not  feel  com- 
fortable If  he  had  their  support. 

Now  he  has  It.  He  has  adopted  a  whole 
pafisel  of  their  programa.  Whether  he  Is 
comfortable  with  them  or  not,  he  wants 
their  votes.  Whether  ADA  Is  entirely  com- 
fortable with  Mr.  Johnson,  whom  they  still 
distrust,  doesn't  matter.  They  have  no- 
where else  to  go. 

Besides  they  are  hugging  to  breast  the 
knowledge  they  are  going  to  have  one  of 
their  own  members  a  heartbeat  from  the 
Presidency,  should  the  Johnstm -Humphrey 
ticket  win  November  3. 

Some,  not  all  the  Blrchers  are  backing  Mr. 
GoLDWATER,  whose  conservative  thesis  comes 
closer  to  their  thinking  by  far  than  the  pol- 
icies projected  by  Mr.  Johnson  since  he  be- 
came welded  Into  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. 

Democrats  In  their  convention  lambasted 
"extremists,"  naming  the  Communists,  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  Birch  Society.  This 
was  dirty  political  pool. 

Birch  members  are  constlttitlonallsts. 
They  certainly  don't  want  the  Government 
overthrown  or  approve  of  sheeted  night- 
riders.  They  should  no  more  be  linked  with 
Communists  than  the  ADA.  But  with  all 
the  stump-slugging  about  Blrchers.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly fair  for  Republicajis  to  put  ADAers 
In  a  counterpart  category. 

The  fact  Is  the  ADA  has  become  a  legiti- 
mate Issue  and  target  for  Barrt  campaigners 
for  two  reaaons: 

The  President  deliberately  Injected  the 
ADA  thesis  Into  the  election  battle  by  nam- 
ing HuBEHT  Humphrey  as  vice  presidential 
nominee.  Senator  HuMpntiBT  Is  one  of  the 
original  organizers  of  ADA,  a  former  co- 
chairman  and  still   a  member. 

The  second  reason  Is  that  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  embracing  a  number  of 
hard-nose,  knee-jerk  liberals,  have  already 
Impressive  power  in  government  Blrchers, 
of  course,  have  none. 

Among  the  ADA  members  In  the  Democra- 
tic administration  are  Orvlile  Freeman,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture;  Chester  Bowles,  Am- 
bassador to  India;  James  Loeb,  Ambassador 
to  Guinea. 

And  Mr.  Humphrey  has  Just  luuned  as  his 
speech  writers  John  P  Roche,  current  presi- 
dent of  ADA,  and  ADA  "bigwig-  Arthur 
Schleslnger,  Jr.,  a  White  House  assistant  to 
President  Kennedy. 

The  ADA  Is  fair  campaign  game,  ( 1 )  be- 
cause It  is  notably  intrenched  In  government, 
(2)  and  because  of  the  policies  it  openly 
advocates.  Included  among  these  policies 
are: 

Another  Geneva  Conference  on  Vietnam, 
after  the  former  Geneva  convenant  had  been 
shredded  by  Red  Invasion;  opposition  to  more 
arms  or  wider  combat  operations  In  the  South 
Vietnam   war. 

United  States  recognition  of  Communist 
China  and  its  admission  to  the  UN, 

No  "sporadic"  raids  on  Cuba  or  in  Cuban 
waters. 

Increase  of  the  minimum  wage  to  $2  An- 
other $2  billion  for  public  works,  which 
shouldn't  but  often  does  degenerate  Into  a 
wholesale  barrel  business.  Passage  of  m.edl- 
care  and  Federal  school  aid  from  pre-school 
age   through   college. 

Defeat  of  Constitutional  Amendment  pro- 
posals relating  to  school  Bible  reading  and 
school  prayers.  Abolition  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  and  loyalty 
oaths. 

Many  of  these  issues  President  Johnson 
has  already  espoused.  They  will  probably 
have  stanch  support  from  "Old  TJmphrey  " 
Senator  Goldwateb  !■  antagonistic  to  all  of 
them. 

Here  are  basic  Issues  proper  to  polemics 
between  candidates  and  parUes.  They  should 
be  discussed  with  vigor  and  frankness     But 


there  has  been  an  overabundance  of  over- 
wrought "extremut"  talk.  It  could  most 
profitably  be  dropped. 
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The  Alliance  for  Progress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 


OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  WRIGHT.     Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
engaged  with  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  a  joint  effort  to  help  them  help 
themsclve.s.     Surely   this   Is  one  of   the 
most  important  activities  In  which  we 
are  engaged.     We  are  contributing  eco- 
nomic   and    technical    assistance;    and 
Latin  America  is  devoting  their  economic 
resources  and  taking  necessary,  although 
often   politically  difficult  steps,  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  reform  without  which 
long-ranpe  development   would  be  im- 
possible.   But  this  effort  cannot  succeed 
if,  while  with  one  hand  wc  offer  economic 
aid  and  urge  Latin  American  self-help 
efforts,  with  the  other  we  engage  in  a 
restrictive   trade   policy,   denying   these 
nations  the  opportunity  to  export  prod- 
ucts essential  to  the  development  of  their 
economies. 

In  a  recent  speech  in  Houston.  Tom 
Mann,  U.S.  Coordinator  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  described  the  problems 
Latin  America  faces  and  what  she  is  do- 
ing about  them.  I  commend  It  to  the 
careful  reading  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

Assistant   Secretary   Mann's   remarks 
before  the  Houston  Council  on  World  Af- 
fairs on  September  23,  1964.  follow: 
Thx   Aluanck    for    Progress— A    Challenge 

AND    AN     OPPORTUNITT 

(By  Hon.  Thomas  C  Mann,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Inter- American  Affairs) 
The  other  day  I  spoke  In  Dallas  about  the 
very  considerable  progreaa  that  has  been 
made  In  the  last  few  months  against  Com- 
munist subversion  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Today  I  should  like  to  speak  about 
the  economic  aspects  of  a  subject  which  is 
Intimately  related  U^  this  struggle— the 
Alliance  tor  Progress. 

As  a  fourth  generation  Tex.an  perhaps  I 
shall  be  permitted  to  say  to  fellow  Texans 
that  our  history,  our  geographical  location 
our  Jtu-isprudence  which  draws  from  the 
civil  as  well  as  the  common  law.  our  cultural 
heritage,  our  economic  ties,  our  traditions 
of  free  enterprise  and  liberal  trade  give  u-s 
all  a  sf>eclal  interest  In  Latin  America  and. 
I  hope,  a  clear  understanding  that  the 
destiny  of  our  country  is  closely  linked  with 
that -of  our  neighb.jrs  to  the  south. 

In  the  past  It  was  possible  tor  nations  to 
think  In  terms  of  Isolation  and  withdrawsU 
from  the  outside  world.  All  of  us  may  some- 
times have  nostalgic  thoughts  about  how 
much  simpler  life  would  be  If  we  did  not 
have  to  bother  about  the  problems  of  others. 
If  we  could  somehow  pass  on  to  others  the 
responslbUltles  which  we  did  not  seek  but 
which  our  militaxy  and  economic  strength 
have  thrust  upon  us.  But  In  our  more 
thoughtful  momenta  we  tnow.  deep  down 
in  our  minds  and  hearts,  that  now  and  In 
the  future  we  live  In  an  Interdependent 
hemisphere  which  la  part  oif  an  Interdepend- 
ent world.    Two  world  wars  have  taught  us 


this.  Whatever  endangers  the  poUUeai  la 
dependence  of  any  American  Republll 
threatens  freedom  In  all  the  other*.  What- 
ever Impede*  economic  and  eoclal  pro«r^ 
and  creates  sltuaUona  of  political  unr« 
in  one.  presents  practical,  concrete  problem, 
for  all  the  r««t. 

The  AU lance  for  Progress  recognizes  this 
interdependence.  The  preamble  of  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  recites; 

"We.  the  American  Republics,  hereby  pro- 
claim  our  decision  to  unite  In  a  common 
effort  to  bring  our  people  accelerated  eco- 
nomic progress  and  broader  social  Justice 
within  the  framework  of  personal  dljmit» 
and  political  liberty."  ' 

Let  us  look  at  the  nature  of  the  develoi>- 
ment  problem. 

Twenty-one  free  and  sovereign  nations  ex- 
ist in  middle  and  South  America  with  a 
populaUon  and  a  land  mass  greater  than 
our  own. 

Our  gross  national  product  reached  teoo 
billion  in  1963.  The  gross  national  product 
of  the  other  American  republics  is  between 
»60  and  $75  billion.  ""-ween 

The  average  annual  Individual  Income  of 
our  people  Is  about  $2,500  and  is  steadUy 
rising  The  average  annual  individual  In- 
come In  the  other  American  republics  Is 
around  $300  a  year.  It  Is  not  rising  as  fast 
as  it  should.  b  «  lan 

Not  only  do  these  contrasts  exist  In  an 
age  of  rising  expectations,  but  the  Americas 
f.u:e  a  population  explosion  unprecedented 
in  history.  There  are  now  200  million  Latin 
Americans.  If  present  trends  continue  thU 
number  will  double  in  the  next  two  decade. 

A  high  and  sustained  rate  of  economic 
growth  in  all  of  middle  and  South  America 
is  not  therefof*  merely  a  desh^ble  goal  it 
Is  an  ImperaUve.  Each  country  mus*'  for 
example,  rapidly  expand  production  of  food 
that  its  pjeople  consume  c«-  there  wUl  be 
hunger.  Each  nation  must  rapidly  Increase 
the  number  of  Job  opportunities  or  there 
Will  be  rising  unemployment. 

There  is  another  Important  element  In  the 
problem  that  deserves  mention.  In  recent 
decades,  it  was  possible  for  Latin  American 
governments  to  postpone  taking  economic 
and  social  measures  which  were  clearly  need- 
ed simply  by  borrowing  money  from  abroad 
This  Is  no  longer  feasible  In  some  cases  sim- 
ply because  countries  are  finding  It  Increas- 
ngly  difficult  to  service  additional  "hard" 
imuis  and  short-term  supplier  credits  Ex- 
cluding Ve*iezuela,  Latin  American  countries 

^""^l  ""Ty.^?  ^""""^  °'  '^^*"-  "P""-*  earnings 
to  pay  their  foreign  debts.  In  consequen<^ 
a  number  of  countries  have  been  obliged  to 
:X^Uons.  ■•^^^^^-^-    °^    "^elr    payment 

fJ^'^ll  °"^  °'  °"''  "''*«'■  republics  therefore 
faces  the  necessity  of  taking  those  measures 
necessary  to  create  conditions  propitious  for 
rapid  growth  and  progress— and  of  taking 
them  quickly.  "«."ig 

What  are  they?  Each  country  is  of  course 
different  from  all  the  rest.  Each  has  its 
own  particular  problems  and  each  wants  to 
follow  Its  own  path.  We  do  not  wish  to  In- 
tenene  m  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

,,^2\J^''^^^'  '♦•  *"'  ^o'  be  Uken  amiss. 
If,  without  intending  to  refer  to  any  particu- 
lar country,  I  try  to  outline  some  of  Uie  eco- 
nomic problems  which  seem  to  me  to  impede 
the  achievement  of  the  Alliance  goals  In  the 

a  wide  vista  that  I  shall  be  able  to  mention 
only  a  few. 

In  listing  the  problems,  and  In  making 
brief  generalized  comments  about  them  I 
do  not  Intend  to  be  doctrinaire.  After  all 
the  acid  test  of  any  development  policy  Is  not 
whether  It  fit*  a  particular  economic  theory 
but  whether  it  works— whether  It  produces 
equality  of  opportunity  and  a  better  life  for 
Its  people. 


Common  to  several  countries — not  all  of 
them  by  any  means — Is  the  old  problem  of 
chronic,  galloping  inflation.  This  kind  of 
Inflation  can  achieve  short  periods  of  growth 
But  it  cannot  achieve  the  high  and  sustained 
level  of  progress  which  the  situation  de- 
mands. 

This  kind  of  inflation  robs  the  wage  earner. 
It  dlarupta  orderly  processes  In  the  economy. 
It  destroys  incentives  for  domestic  private 
savings.  It  discourages  private  sector  in- 
vestment In  Job-  and  goods-producing  farms 
and  factorlee.  It  promotes  flights  of  capital 
to  safer  havens  abroad.  It  raises  Interest 
rates  on  loans  needed  for  economic  and 
social  progress  to  Incredibly  high  interest 
rates  and  very  short  terms,  thus  denying 
loans  to  those  who  need  them  most  The 
speculator,  not  the  people,  profit  from  intla- 
Uon. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  inflation  is 
large  budgetary  deflclta  which  governments 
attempt  to  cover  by  printing  more  money. 
And,  In  turn,  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
these  large  budgetary  deficits  Is  that  govern- 
ment-owned enterprises — not  necessary  so- 
cial projects,  but  enterprises  which  are 
supposed  to  earn  a  profit  or  at  least  to  pay 
their  own  way — all  too  often  run  very  large 
operating  deficits. 

Theee  operating  deficits  of  government- 
owned  enterprises  Impede  economic  and  so- 
cial progress  by  draining  off  domestic  tax 
savings  urgently  required  for  development. 
Tighter  control  over  national  and  autono- 
mous agency  budgets  Is  obviously  part  of  the 
answer  to  the  problem  of  Inflation.  Lower 
operating  costs  and  Increased  efficiency  iii 
government-owned  enterprises  which  must 
compete  lor  world  markets  Is  also  an  essen- 
tial. 

Another  part  of  the  answer  to  the  problem 
of  budgetary  deficits  Is  to  Increase  tax  reve- 
nues. This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  the  Alli- 
ance Charter  speaks  of  the  Importance  of  tax 
reform  both  In  the  sense  of  better  tax  col- 
lection methods  and.  In  many  countries. 
modem  tax  policies. 

A  dynamic  economy  and  accelerated  social 
progress  are  compatible  with  fiscal  and  mon- 
etary responsibility;  Indeed  fiscal  and  mon- 
etary Irresponsibility  Is  Incompatible  with 
the  achievement  of  the  goals  of  the  Alliance. 
The  proof  of  this  is  that  those  countries  in 
this  hemisphere  which  control  inflation  and 
follow  sound  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
are  those  which  have  the  highest  growth 
rates  and  are  making  the  fastest  progress  to- 
ward social  Justice. 

Another  problem  common  to  several  coun- 
tries— again,  not  all— is  the  familiar  chronic 
balance-of-payment  deficit.  Whenever  this 
occurs  the  nation  Is  unable  to  Import  the 
capital  goods  which  It  needs  for  development. 
Since  the  need  to  Import  will  grow  rather 
than  diminish  in  the  forseeable  future,  It  will 
obviously  be  necessary  for  nearly  all  coun- 
tries to  begin  now  to  diversify  and  expand 
those  exports  for  which  there  Is  a  foreign 
market.  Policies  which  discourage  exports 
are  archaic  and  should  be  reformed  as  quick- 
ly as  is  feasible. 

Another  common  problem  is  the  need  to 
Increase  rapidly  the  production  of  food  for 
Internal  consumption,  to  create  a  fair  and 
efficient  system  of  land  tenure,  and  to  Im- 
prove food  storage,  food  processing,  and  food 
marketing  facilities.  There  is  no  task  more 
Important  or  urgent  than  this.  In  doing 
this,  countries  will  not  only  assure  their  peo- 
ple of  adequate  food  supplies  but  they  will 
be  giving  the  farmer  a  way  to  Improve  his 
standard  of  living  and,  by  Increasing  his  pur- 
chasing power.  Increase  national  markets  for 
national  Industries. 

How  to  get  the  private  sector  to  make  Its 
full  contribution  to  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress Is  another  problem  common  to  many 
countries. 

At  least  70  percent  of  gross  domestic  In- 
veetment  In  Latin  America  comes  from  the 


private  sector.  Obviously,  if  the  domestic 
private  sector  Is  not  mtiklng  Its  full  oon- 
trtbution  to  develc^ment.  tlie  goals  of  the 
Alliance  will  not  be  achieved. 

If  the  domestic  private  sector  is  to  make 
Its  contribution.  Government  policies  must 
give  a  basis  fc»-  confidence  that  agreements 
and  contracts  will  be  respected,  property 
rights  preserved,  and  adequate  incentives 
given  to  capital  which  is  invested  in  en- 
terprises which  contribute  to  growth.  For 
Its  part,  the  domestic  private  sector  has  a 
responsibility  to  repatriate  Its  capital,  to  in- 
vest in  ways  which  will  contribute  to  prog- 
ress, to  seek  fair  rather  than  excessive  profits, 
to  compete  rather  than  expect  special  priv- 
ileges and  monopoly  positions.  What  is 
needed  is  teamwork  and  trust  between  Gov- 
ernment and  business  so  that  each  can  make 
its  maximum  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
their  peoples.  As  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Ball,  recently  pointed  out: 

"Nations  that  elect  to  pursue  policies  that 
tend  to  eliminate  the  private  sector — should 
be  aware  that  they  are  denying  themselves 
a  source  of  capital  that  could  otherwise 
greatly  speed  their  economic  development  ' 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  that  can 
only  be  solved  by  Internal  policies,  attitudes, 
and  measures  taken  by  the  government  con- 
cerned. They  therefore  fall  into  the  cate- 
gory that  In  recent  years  has  been  increas- 
ingly referred   to  as    'self-help.  ' 

Unless  conditions  favorable  to  development 
are  created  by  each  country  all  the  aid  from 
:ind  trade  with  the  ouuside  world  will  not 
achieve  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  Indeed, 
there  have  been  occasions  in  the  past  where 
aid  has  served,  only  to  postpone  constructive 
self-help  measures  and  to  increase  the  ex- 
ternal debt  that  future  regimes  have  to  pay. 

That  is  why  our  policy  is  one  of  stepped- 
up  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  self-help 
Foreign  assistance,  for  Its  own  sake,  will 
never  result  In  real  development,  foreign 
a.sslstance  Is  helpful  only  when  others  are 
ready  and  willing  to  Institute  the  change.s 
reorganize  their  own  societies  and  economies, 
rationalize  their  tax  and  budget  policies,  re- 
form their  agriculture  and  change  their  so- 
cieties in  ways  which  open  the  door  to 
growth  We  must  be  convinced  that  a  gov- 
ernment and  a  nation  is  prepared  to  do  ev- 
erything it  reasonably  can  to  put  its  own 
economic  house  In  order  before  we  can  justi- 
fy the  commitment  of  our  own  resources. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  with  equal  em- 
phasis that  it  would  be  a  tragic  mistake, 
harmful  in  the  extreme  to  our  national  In- 
terests, If  we  were  to  put  ourselves  In  a 
straitjacket  by  limiting  the  use  of  loans  to 
specific  projects  undertaken  only  after  gen- 
eral reforms  have  l>een  accomplished.  There 
have  been,  and  could  well  be  in  the  future, 
moments  In  the  rapid  unfolding  of  events 
In  Latin  America  when  we  must  be  In  a 
position  to  provide  general  support  In  limited 
amounts  and  for  a  limited  period  to  new 
governments  who  are  prepared  to  commit 
themselves  to  serious  programs  of  develop- 
ment and  reform.  Program  loans  for  the 
importation  from  the  United  States  of  es- 
sential capital  goods  and  raw  materials  are 
also  of  direct  benefit  to  the  private  sector 
permitting  businessmen  to  get  on  with  the 
job  of  increasing  production. 

These  considerations  apply  with  particular 
importance  to  Brazil,  for  example,  which  has 
been  a  trusted  and  valued  friend  <rf  our 
country  in  good  times  and  bad.  We  cannot 
turn  our  backs  on  the  gallant  efforts  of  the 
present  government  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
chaos  created  by  Its  predecessor.  All  we 
have  a  right  to  ask  is  that  It  match  our  ef- 
forts, step  by  step,  by  taking  every  feasible 
measure  of  self-help. 

But  In  all  cases  our  lending  must  be  more 
and  more  related  to  self-help.  Our  assist- 
ance program  can  only  be  effective  If  It  sup- 
plements the  efforts  of  others  to  progress. 
As  President  Johnson  said  a  year  ago: 


"For  the  Job  before  us.  our  resoiirces  are 
not  comfortably  abundant.  What  we  have 
to  work  with  Is  enough  only  if  we  carefully 
and  wisely  use  It  to  create  the  growth  now 
which  will  free  the  growth  of  the  future  " 

At  the  same  time  It  needs  to  be  repeated 
again  and  again  that  even  those  countries 
which  are  doing  their  level  best  to  help 
themselves  will  not  be  able  to  progress  fast 
enough  to  keep  up  with  their  growing  pop- 
ulations unless  we  also  do  our  part.  Our 
policies  on  trade  and  aid  are  crucial.  Cordell 
Hull  said  in  1936: 

"For  generations  humanity  has  built  its 
life  upon  recognition  of  the  primary  fact 
that  trade  is  the  Ufeblood  of  economic 
activity." 

And  why  is  that  so?  When  pressure  groups 
In  our  country  seek  quotas  and  high  tariffs 
to  protect  them  from  competition,  they  are 
asking  for  an  indirect  Government  subsidy 
which  the  American  consumer  pays  for  in 
the  form  of  higher  prices. 

There  are.  to  be  sure,  exceptional  cases 
where  limited  protection  of  particular  in- 
dustries serves  the  national  Interest.  But 
the  general  rule  is  that  the  Nation  loses  from 
protectionism.  Our  exp>orter8  lose;  all  Amer- 
icans who  produce  for  export  lose  becaxise 
nations  which  cannot  earn  dollars  by  selling 
their  products  to  us  cannot  buy  from  us. 
The  American  consumer  loses.  The  Amer- 
ican worker  loses. 

The  point  which  I  want  to  emphasize  is 
that  a  departure  from  the  liberal  trade  poli- 
cies we  have  followed  since  the  great  depres- 
sion of  the  1920's  and  1930's  would  not  only 
harm  us;  It  would  foredoom  the  Alliance  to 
failure  and  create  In  this  hemisphere — in 
our  neighborhood — all  the  economic,  polti- 
cal,  social  and  security  problems  which  flow 
from  hunger,  resentment,  despair  and 
hopelessness. 

As  we  ask  Latin  America  to  take  self-help 
measures  let  us,  then,  also  resolve  to  do  our 
part  by  participating  with  our  friends  in  a 
mutually  advantageous  trade. 

Our  second  task  is  to  continue,  through 
our  aid  program,  to  make  It  possible  for  all 
American  nations  who  are  doing  their  part 
to  obtain  loans  oh  terms  which  they  can 
repay. 

Our  aid  program  in  Latin  America  is  Justi- 
fied by  our  tradition  of  hvmianitarlanlsm. 
It  Is  not  a  giveaway.  It  Is  an  Investment  in 
freedom,  in  decency,  in  progress  in  our  own 
neigliborhood.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  our 
defense  effort.  It  is  required  by  our  sectirlty 
interests. 

In  spite  of  the  problems  to  which  I  have 
referred,  we  are  making  progress  under  the 
Alliance. 

The  majority  of  the  American  Republics 
are  progressing  toward  new  horizons  of 
economic  achievement  and  social  Justice. 
Seven  have  begun  major  tax  reform  programs 
and  others  will  soon  follow.  A  majority  have 
undertaken  Important  agrarian  programs. 
Eight  countries  have  established  develop- 
ment banks  and  nine  have  passed  legislation 
for  savings  and  loan  associations,  both  types 
of  institutions  designed  to  mobilize  domes- 
tic savings  and  to  use  them  creatively 

But  beyond  figures  of  this  kind,  the  Al- 
liance partnership  is  moving  forward  on 
many  fronts.  Representatives  of  17  of  our 
land -grant  colleges  and  of  14  of  our  States. 
as  well  as  our  own  Foreign  Service  personnel 
(who  come  from  every  State  In  the  Union) 
are  working  side  by  side  with  their  counter- 
parts in  21  countries.  Under  the  first  3  years 
of  the  Alliance  they  have  participated  in 
programs  which  have  built  more  than  23.000 
class:  ooms,  230.000  hotises,  2.900  miles  of 
roads,  made  200.000  agrictiltural  credit  loans, 
built  more  Uian  1.000  water  supply  and  sew- 
age systems  serving  15  million  people,  helped 
In  this  year  alone  to  feed  more  than  24  mil- 
lion people. 

We  are  participating,  too,  in  programs  of 
teacher  training,  rural  and  urban  electrlfica- 
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tton,  training  In  tax  and  customs  adminis- 
tration, niral  cooperatives,  and  In  other  pro- 
grams which  are  all  Ingredients  of  progress. 

In  all  this,  we  are  partners  !■  an  historic 
effort  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  an  ef- 
fort which  joins  progressive  and  forward- 
looking  p>eople  of  the  hemisphere  in  a  com- 
mon program  which  Is  dedicated  to  one  over- 
riding pvirpose  and  one  purpose  only:  The 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  human  life 
in  Latin  America.  We  seek  no  political  or 
economic  advantage.  We  have  no  territorial 
ambition.  We  do  not  seek  to  Impose  our 
will  on  others.  We  seek  only  to  Join  hands 
in  the  reform  and  development  of  this,  our 
hemisphere,  so  that  each  nation  can  talce 
its  rightful  place  in  the  community  of  na- 
tions— free,  democratic,  self -confident,  and 
able  to  provide  for  Its  own  people  the  Jobs, 
schools,  and  decent  life  to  which  all  men  in 
this  century  are  entitled. 

And,  finally,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  seem  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  is  always  wrong  and  that  we 
are  responsible  when  things  we  obviously  do 
not  and  cannot  control  do  not  go  well  in 
every  country  in  the  hemisphere.  There  is 
no  need  for  this  great  country  of  ours  to  be 
constantly  on  the  defensive  as  If  we  were 
BulTerlng  from  some  giant  complcK. 

The  United  States  Is  prosperous  not  be- 
caiue  we  exploit  others  but  because  the  great 
majority  of  our  people  are  dedicated,  honor- 
able, and  industrious;  because  we  have  made 
reasonably  good  use  of  the  natural  resources 
which  Providence  gave  us;  because  we  have 
been  blessed  with  responsible  leaders  who 
have  put  country  above  selfish  advantage; 
because  we  seek  equality  of  opportunity  for 
all  within  a  democratic  framework  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  freedom. 

If  all  Americans  In  this  hemisphere  remain 
true  to  their  traditions,  the  future  of  the 
New  World  will  be  as  bright  and  shining  as 
it  was  in  the  visions  of  Jefiferson,  Ju&rez,  and 
Bolivar. 

As  President  Johnson  said  last  Novem- 
ber 26: 

"The  accomplishments  of  the  years  to 
come  will  vindicate  onr  faith  in  the  capacity 
of  free  men  to  meet  the  new  challenges  of 
our  new  day." 


Veterans'  AdministratioD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALiroawtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fleet 
Reserve  Association,  meeting  recently  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  a  most  informative  speech  on  the 
operations  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion by  Mr.  Samuel  Rose,  who  is  Chief 
of  the  Central  OfQce  Contacts  Division  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  magnitude  and  scope  of  the  VA's 
various  veterans'  programs  are,  I  am 
sure,  of  great  interest  to  all  of  us,  and 
Mr.  Rose's  speech  covers  the  subject 
thoroughly  but  succinctly.  I  recommend 
it  to  the  reading  of  Members  and  include 
it  at  this  point  In  the  Record,  under 
unanimous  consent: 

Vktkrans'  AoxaNisnuTioN 

(Address  by  the  Honorable  Sajnuel  Rose) 

I  bring  you  warm  greetings  from  a  great 
many  friends  of  yours  back  at  the  VA — John 
S.  Oleaaon,  Jr.,  Administrator  of  Veterans' 


AiTain;  Bill  Driver.  Deputy  Administrator; 
Cy  Brickfield.  Chief  Benefits  Director:  and 
others  who  tiave  had  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing from  time  to  time  with  the  Fleet  Reserve. 
We  all  admire  you;  but  then,  who  doesn't? 

Here  we  are  at  your  37th  national  con- 
vention. It  seems  like  Just  the  other  day 
when  Shipmate  Charles  E.  Lofgren  sub- 
mitted an  application  for  the  recognition  of 
the  Fleet  Reserve  Association  in  the  pres- 
entation of  claims  before  the  Veterans'  Bu- 
reau. It's  hard  to  realize  that  was  37  years 
ago.  Attached  to  that  application  was  a  let- 
ter of  endorsement  from  Curtis  D.  Wilbur. 
who  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Let  me 
quote  a  sentence  from  that  letter  of  37  years 
ago: 

"The  association  has  cooperated  to  Uie 
fullest  extent  with  the  Navy  Department, 
and  is  performing  a  service  that  reacts  bene- 
ficially to  the  morale  of  the  transferred  mem- 
bers of  the  Fleet  Naval  Reserve  and  the  re- 
tired  enlisted   men   of   the   Navy." 

Do  you  know  what  happened  to  Charles 
Lofgren's  application?  It  came  across  my 
desk,  and  I  gave  It  my  heartiest  recommen- 
dation, and  sent  it  on  to  Gen.  Frank  T. 
Hines,  who  was  then  Director  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Bureau.  General  Hlnee  approved  It 
quickly.  And  ever  since  then,  for  tlie  past 
37  yetu-s,  our  relationships — we  of  the  VA  and 
you  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association — have 
been  warm  and  cordial.  We  understand  one 
another.  We  respect  one  another.  We  have 
a  certain  closeness  that  comes  with  mutual 
respect  and  passing  years. 

I  don't  believe  In  wearing  one's  heart  on 
one's  sleeve,  but  when  It  comes  to  your  or- 
ganization, I  feel  compelled  to  express  pub- 
licly the  praise  you  deserve. 

I  praise  you  not  only  for  having  served  our 
country  well  In  war  and  peace,  but  for  fight- 
ing for  the  best  Interest  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  your 
shipmates  and  their  families.  I  praise  you 
for  the  encouragement  you  have  given  young 
men  and  women  to  enlist  In  the  Armed 
Forces.  I  praise  you  for  all  you  have  done 
to  keep  America  free  and  strong  and  growing. 
I  praise  you  for  the  help  you  give  not  only 
to  FRA  members  but  to  other  shipmates  and 
their  widows  who  need  a  helping  hand.  I 
praise  you  for  the  leadership  in  veterans' 
affairs  you  have  given  over  the  years.  I 
praise  you  for  your  firm  sUands  In  which  you 
consider  both  the  welfare  of  America  and  the 
welfare  of  your  shipmates.  And  I  praise  your 
executive  staff  In  Washington,  DC,  with 
whom  I  work  so  closely — your  national  secre- 
tary. Bob  Means;  your  national  financial  sec- 
retary. Glen  Glezen;  and  the  editor  of  Naval 
Affairs,  Bob  Nolan. 

They  have  earned  the  resi)ect  of  the  VA. 
Their  deep  understanding  of  our  mutual 
problems  have  contributed  much  to  vet- 
erans' programs.  You  should  be  proud  of 
them. 

Since  I  consider  myself  a  part  of  the  fam- 
ily of  the  FRA,  and  since  we  consider  the 
FRA  a  part  of  the  VA  family,  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  some  of  the  things  that  are  going 
on,  and  some  of  the  thinking  we  are  engaged 
In  at  present. 

FMrst,  a  word  about  our  size.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  although  not  a  Cab- 
inet department.  Is  bigger  than  all  the  Cab- 
inet departments  but  two,  and  bigger  than 
several  of  the  others  put  together 

We  operate  the  third  largest  ordinary  type 
of  life  Insurance  company  In  the  world,  with 
$40  billion  worth  of  policies. 

We  have  a  compensation  and  pension  pro- 
gram that  pays  out  each  year  some  $4  bil- 
lion to  3  million  disabled  veterans  and  2 
million  dependents  of  deceased  veterans. 

We  operate  a  GI  loan  program  that  has 
built  every  fifth  house  in  America  since 
World  War  II. 

We  operate  the  world's  largest  medical 
program  under  a  single  administration,  168 
hospitals,  93  clinics,  5,100  doctors,  15,000 
nurses. 


We  administer  an  education  and  tralnlnir 
program  that  has  helped  to  ralae  the  entire 
educatlonai    level    of   this   entire   country. 

All  in  all,  the  VA  combines  under  one  roof 
five  of  the  largest  businesses  In  America 
with  a  total  expenditure  of  »5.5  bUUon  a 
year. 

Why  all  this  bigness?  The  reason  la  sim- 
ple. The  VA  is  big,  the  VA  has  to  be  big, 
because  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  rely 
on  VA  for  benefits  and  services  that  help 
them  become  independent  citizens;  and  help 
them  lead  better  and  fxiller  lives. 

More  than  ^2  million  veterans  are  In  this 
country  today.  They,  together  with  their 
families,  make  up  47  percent  of  the  American 
population.  That's  almost  one  out  of  every 
two  people  on  the  face  of  this  land.  These 
are  the  reasons  the  VA  has  to  be  big — for  the 
VA  cannot  and  will  not  let  them  down. 
Ever. 

Yet.  with  all  the  bigness,  with  all  the 
tossing  around  of  large  numbers  In  the  mil- 
lions and  the  billions,  the  VA  has  never  loet 
sight  of  the  Individuality  of  the  p>eople  It 
serves.  Elach  Is  an  Individual,  with  indi- 
vidual needs  and  wants,  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses, hopes  and  fears.  Each  Is  relying  on 
VA  for  help,  with  some  p>er8onal  problem  or 
some  personal  affair. 

The  VA  may  be  big,  but  the  VA  never  was, 
never  Is,  and  never  will  be  impersonal.  Our 
concern  Is  for  the  individual.  Ovu"  concern 
Is  for  his  happiness  and  his  well-being.  And 
as  long  as  we  keep  the  individual  at  the  top 
of  our  minds,  you  need  never  fear  that  we 
win  t)ecome  engulfed  in  our  numbers.  We 
never  will.     Never. 

Now,  all  this  doesn't  mean  that  the  VA 
goes  around  with  Its  hands  In  bottomless 
p<x-kets,  strewing  wealth  and  payments 
around  Indiscriminately.  We  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  serve  the  needs  of  veterans  and 
their  families  and  beneficiaries.  We  also  have 
a  responsibility  to  serve  those  needs  efficiently 
and  effectively.  You  know  the  slogan  of  the 
Defen.qe  Departinent:  "More  bang  for  the 
buck."  We've  adopted  a  similar  one  at  the 
VA:  "More  service,  far  more  service,  for  the 
buck."  We  are  finding  that  a  dollar  at  the 
VA  stretches  a  lot  more  further  than  It  ever 
did  before — yes.  In  these  da3r8  of  rising  costs. 
we  are  finding  we  can  get  more  for  our 
money. 

And  do  you  know  how?  Through  modem 
science,  modem  technology.  For  example, 
there  was  a  time  In  our  Insiuance  program 
when  we  had  17.000  employees  handling  8 
million  p>ollcles.  Now  we  have  3.000  employ- 
ees handling  the  same  8  million  policies — 
with  even  greater  efficiency  and  accuracy. 
The  reason?  We  use  electronic  machines  and 
modem  business  methods. 

Here's  another  example.  We  buy  22,500,000 
aspirin  tablets  each  year,  as  well  as  other 
millions  of  tablets,  capsules,  and  drug  Items 
of  every  kind.  We  now  buy  all  these  drugs 
by  generic  names  rather  than  by  brand 
names.  A  small  thing?  Maybe.  But  that 
change  has  saved  us  $3  million  a  year.  Vet- 
erans have  benefited  and  so  have  the  tax- 
payers. 

I  could  give  you  plenty  of  examples.  But 
you  get  the  Idea,  I  am  sure.  We  are  making 
OUT  money  stretch.  We  are  doing  more  and 
more  with  the  aiime  amount,  or  In  some 
cases,  even  less.  We  are  not — and  let  me 
underline  that  word  "not"  saving  one  single 
penny  at  the  expense  of  veterans  or  their 
families.  We  are  not  sacrificing  service,  and 
again,  I  repeat  that  word  "not."  Our  busi- 
ness Is  service  with  a  capital  S.  Our  en- 
tire mission  Is  to  serve  you.  and  you,  and  you. 
We  will  never  stint  on  service.  That  is  our 
pledge  to  you  and  to  all  the  vetexans  of 
America. 

President  Johnson  recently  called  a  meet- 
ing of  his  Cabinet  and  of  independent 
agencies.  He  brought  them  together  to  high- 
light his   econonilc  campaign   and   to  urge 


these  agency  heads  to  continue  their  efforts 
to  cut  Govenmient  costs. 

asked  them  to  be  on  the  lookout 


He 


for 


new    ways   to    Increase    productivity,    to    get 
more    and    more    for    the   same    amount    of 

money  or  less.  ,.      ^  ,.. 

And  do  you  know  which  agency  he  hem 
•up  to  them,  as  an  example  to  be  followed? 
The  Veterans'  Administration.  Yes,  the  VA. 
He  said:  "Productivity  In  that  agency  has 
increased  annually  almost  seven  percent  for 
the  last  7  years.  I  am  proud  of  the  people 
over  there." 

He  was  talking  about  the  VA  And  I  am 
proud  to  be  part  of  the  team  that  Is  making 
such  a  wonderful  showing  for  America,  I  am 
proud  to  be  part  of  the  team  that  has  put 
so  much  hope  and  meaning  in  the  lives  of 
so  many  people  In  this  country 

To  close.  I  want  to  give  you  these  stirring 
words  by  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche.  expressed  with 
gj-eat  eloquence  in  the  credo  of  the  World 
Veterans'  Federation: 

'None  can  speak  more  eloquently  for 
peace  than  those  who  have  fought  In  war. 
Tlie  voices  of  war  veterans  are  a  refiectlon  of 
the  longing  for  peace  of  people  the  world 
over,  who  within  a  generation  have  twice 
suffered  the  unspeakable  catastrophe  of  a 
World  War.  Humanity  has  earned  the  right 
to  peace.  Without  It  there  can  be  no  hoi>e 
for  the  future.  And  without  hope,  man  Is 
lost.  The  voice  of  the  people  must  be  heeded. 
They  aspire  to  a  richer  life  In  freedom, 
equality,  and  dignity,  as  in  things  material, 
they  pray  for  peace.  Their  will  for  peace 
and  a  better  life  can  be.  must  be.  crys- 
tallized Into  an  irrlstlble  force  against 
war.  aggression,  and  degradation.  The  peo- 
ple have  had  to  work  and  sacrifice  for  wars. 
They  work  more  willingly  for  peace.  Let 
there  be  a  dedicated  effort,  a  greater  crusade 
than  history  has  even  known,  lor  a  world  ol 
peace,  freedom,  and  equality," 

As  members  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Associa- 
tion, let  yours,  too,  be  a  dedicated  effort  for 
peace,  freedom,   and   equality    •    •    •    lor  all 
men  in  all  time. 
Thank  you. 


public."  I  think  the  article,  based  on 
these  f£w:ts  which  I  have  related,  speaks 
for  Itself: 

On  Ooldwateb:  Arends  Raps  "Bio  Lie" 
Washinctow.— House  Republican  Whip 
Leslie  C  Arends  said  Tuesday  a  New  York 
publisher  is  using  the  "big  lie"  in  what 
Arends  caUed  an  effort  to  portray  Senator 
Barrt  M.  Goldwater  as  mentally  unfit  for 
the  White  House. 

Arends  said  in  a  speech  on  the  House  fioor 
that  Ralph  Glnzburg.  publisher  of  Fact  mag- 
azine, was  guilty  of  a  "vile  effort  to  assas- 
.«lnate  the  character  and  reputation"  of  the 
GOP  presidential  candidate. 

The  Congressman  said  Glnzburg  currently 
is  appealing  a  Jail  sentence  for  sending  porno- 
griiphic  materials  through  the  malls. 

Arends"  speech  was  prompted  by  a  mail 
poll  of  psychiatrists  conducted  by  Glnzburg 
on  Goldwater's  fitness  for  the  presidency. 

Arends  said  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion (AMA),  the  American  Psychiatric  As- 
sociation and  the  Association  of  American 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  have  repudiated 
the  poll. 

He  said  the  AMA  called  It  an  "obviously 
.scurrilous,  unscientific  questionnaire."  He 
said  the  American  Psychiatric  Association 
tried  to  warn  Its  members  not  to  answer  but 
it  was  too  late  In  many  cases. 

Arends  said  the  Association  of  American 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  objected  "to  the 
Inane  method  of  attempting  to  Judge  the 
psychological  fitness  of  an  individual  through 
long-range  diagnosis." 

It  also  deplored  "the  slanted  presentation 
which  encourages  only  one  kind  of  vote  •  •  • 
which  apparently  Is  for  the  purpose  of  vili- 
fying and  destroying  the  character  of  an 
individual  citizen." 

Noting  that  Goldwateh  is  a  Jet  pilot. 
Arends  said  It  requires  excellent  physical 
coordination,  mental  Judgment  and  nerve 
control  to  fly  a  Jet  airplane. 


Arends  Rapt  "Big  Lie" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOITRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Friday.  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  attached 
article  datelined  Washington,  UPI,  from 
the  Springfield,  Mo.,  Daily  News  of 
September  30.  1964,  speaks  for  itself. 
However,  as  one  of  the  three  physicians 
in  Congress,  many  will  recall  I  have 
previously  Inserted  material  from  the  so- 
called  Fact  magazine  denouncing  the 
editor.  Mr.  Ralph  Glnzburg,  and  his  un- 
scientific approach  to  our  national  elec- 
tions. I  want  to  Include  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Republican 
whip's  article  as  reported  in  the  Spring- 
field, Mo..  I>aily  News,  and  add  only  that 
last  weekend  while  Journeying  to  address 
the  North  Essex  County  Medical  Society 
in  Massachusetts.  I  overheard  a  radio 
program  on  which  Mr.  Ralph  Glnzburg 
was  a  guest,  and  admitted  that  he  was 
"stirring  up  public  reaction  in  order  to 
sell  his  magazine  and  make  it  a  popular 
one     with     a     demoralized     American 


Lyndon  Drives  Everybody  "Nats" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Portland,  Maine,  Telegram: 

Lyndon  Drives  Everybody  "Nuts" 
(By  May  Craig) 

WASHiNGTON.^When  Senator  Goldwater 
chose  Representative  Miller  of  New  York  to 
be  his  vice  presidential  candidate  on  the  GOP 
ticket  he  said,  that  in  addition  to  other  suit- 
abilities of  Miller  "he  drives  Lyndon  nuts," 
Well,  maybe  so,  but  Lyndon  drives  a  lot  of 
people  nuts  too — Including  the  White  House 
press  that  never  knows  when  he  will  really 
go  on  a  planned  trip  or  when  he  will  not— 
and  vice  versa.  That  time  we  were  invited 
by  the  President  to  keep  him  company  at  a 
party  for  us  In  the  White  House  mansion 
when  Lady  Bird  and  the  girls  were  away  and 
he  was  lonesome,  he  suddenly  decided  to  take 
us  to  the  Democratic  convention  in  Atlantic 
City. 

So  off  we  went  on  an  hour's  notice  and  a 
quick  grab  at  some  of  the  elegant  food  pre- 
pared for  the  party  In  the  White  House. 
You  should  have  seen  the  disappointed  faces 
on  the  serving  staff  left  with  their  silver 
trays  of  food,  the  table  of  drlnlcs  and  other 
comestibles  they  got  ready  for  us. 


Well,  and  then  dates  made  and  canceled, 
or  somebody  sent  Instead.  Granted  some- 
times something  official  comes  up  and  he  has 
to  stay  at  the  office,  but  often  reason  Is  not 
visible,  either  for  the  going  or  not  going 

These  sudden  changes  not  only  drive  the 
reporters  "nuts,"  but  the  staff  that  had  to 
make  elaborate  arrangements  for  his  travel 
and  protection — they  go  "nuts"  too  when 
there  is  a  sudden  departure.  Also,  the  sud- 
den cancellation  of  the  arrangements  when 
he  doesn't  go.  "Nuts"  is  a  tame  word  for  the 
people  on  the  other  end  who  have  made  ar- 
rangements for  him  to  come  or  can't  make 
them  properly  for  a  sudden  coming. 

All  this  leads  up  to  a  warning  to  folks  In 
Maine  not  to  put  too  much  trust  In  his  com- 
ing to  Maine  for  the  campaign  the  latter 
part  of  this  month.  No  firm  date  has  been 
set,  but  even  if  It  were  firmly  set,  don't  count 
on  it.  Same  for  vice  presidential  candidate 
HuMPHRET,  who  may  come  In  addition  to  the 
President,  or  In  his  place.  Not  that  anything 
is  even  scheduled  firmly,  but  even  If  It  were, 
it  might  be  canceled.  He  might  come, 
though;    he  wants  to  take  Maine. 

Democrats  are  exf>ected  to  have  all  ar- 
rangements made  for  a  visit  of  the  President 
or  vice  presidential  candidate.  Including  sell- 
ing dinner  tickets,  and  liavlng  a  good  crowd. 
But  how  can  you  do  that,  and  then  he  doesn't 
con.e?  The  local  Dems  who  made  the  ar- 
rangements are  in  bad  with  the  other  local 
Dems. 

But  suppose  the  visit  is  sudden  and  they 
can't  get  together  a  good  crowd?  That's  too 
bad,  too.  This  goes  to  some  extent  In  rela- 
tion to  Goldwater.  the  GOP  candidate  for 
President.  Make  'em  and  break  'em,  and 
then  comes  on  sudden  dates.  Even  at  that 
the  crowds  for  Goldwater  at  some  planned 
events  have  not  been  what  GOP  expected. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  some 
enthusiastic  big  crov*B  for  the  Republican 
candidates.  This  Is  the  sort  of  thmg  that 
drives  the  local  officials  nuts  because  they 
are  held  responsible  for  anything  that  hap- 
pens. Presidents  can  always  get  more  crowds 
than   anybody. 

There  has  been  poUtlcEil  Interest  here  In 
the  emotional  enthusiasm  that  has  accom- 
panied some  of  the  campaign  stops  of  Robert 
Kennedy,  who  Is  running  for  the  Senate  In 
New  York.  Not  so  much  in  the  cool  up-State 
as  around  the  city  of  New  York.  We  never 
know  how  much  emotional  crowds,  with  their 
hu2zahs,  mean.  There  was  Al  Smith,  who 
ran  for  President  against  Hoover  and  was 
beaten,  though  seldom  have  I  seen  more 
Idolatrous  public  crowds  and  acclaim.  It 
Is  said,  with  some  truth  that  Goldwater  Is 
the  candidate  of  the  GOP  convention  dele- 
gates, the  local  political  managers — not  nec- 
essarily of  the  general  mass  of  Republicans. 
He  had  the  delegates  nailed  down  before  the 
convention  ever  met. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy can  come  from  Massachusetts  and  get 
elected  in  New  York.  This  attempt  by  him 
Is  a  possible  trend  of  great  political  ahange. 
The  speed  of  transpKsrtatlon  and  communi- 
cation today  has  been  welding  us  more  into 
a  nation,  people  mix  more,  they  move  about 
from  Job  to  Job  as  the  tides  of  Industry 
change  site  of  available  Jobs. 


r 


The  Story  of  the  88th  G>nxress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2.  1964 
Mr.    CHAMBERLAIN.     Mr.    Speaker, 
the  story  of  a  Congress,  as  well  as  being 
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a  record  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  their 
choeen  representatives.  Is  In  large  meas- 
xire  a  capsiile  history  of  the  public  life 
Of  the  whole  American  people.  TTie 
story  of  the  88th  Congress,  I  believe,  will 
especially  command  the  attention  of  fu- 
ture historians  and  generations  due  to 
the  troubled  and  discontented  nature  of 
our  national  life  which  has  been  the 
scene  of  great  tragedy,  deep-rooted  con- 
troversies and  impassioned  conflicts. 

The  hairline  presidential  election  in 
1960  has  proven  to  be  symbolic  of  the 
basic  differences  so  much  in  evidence  in 
the  debates  In  this  Congress  as  to  the 
proper  role  of  Government  in  the  lives  of 
our  people.  The  leadership  has  been 
guided  by  one  view :  that  our  problems — 
social  or  economic,  national  or  local — 
can  and  should  be  solved  through  new 
Federal  laws  granting  more  and  more 
power  and  responsibility  to  a  centralized 
authority.  This  approach  places  the  de- 
mands of  group  Interests  above  the  pres- 
ervation of  individual  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility. Under  It,  each  citizen  is 
reduced  to  a  social  or  economic  statistic, 
to  a  fraction  of  an  Interest  group,  a  unit 
of  a  bloc  vote.  This  determined  effort 
to  treat  individuals  In  essentially  ma- 
terialistic terms  has  aroused  widespread 
dissatisfaction. 

For  some  3  years  Congress  refused  to 
approve  most  of  the  administration's 
programs.  However,  this  year  many 
have  been  cleared  one  way  or  another, 
in  one  form  or  another,  with  adminis- 
tration coercion  used  again  and  again 
to  circumvent  the  independent  reasoned 
deliberation  of  the  Congress,  causing 
many  to  voice  displeasure  and  shock  at 
the  tactics  of  the  majority  leadership 
and  the  lack  of  respect  shown  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  representative  govern- 
ment. In  this  manner,  the  administra- 
tion has  achieved  congressional  approval 
of  fundamental  changes  with  respect  to 
spending  control,  farm  legislation,  de- 
fense policy,  and  cold  war  strategy  which 
have  left  many  disturbed  over  the  con- 
duct of  their  government. 

While  Congress  responded  to  the  deep- 
ly felt  national  concern  for  the  equal 
participation  of  our  citizens  in  com- 
munity facilities  and  public  life,  in  many 
quarters  there  has  been  a  growing 
awareness  and  alarm  at  the  apparent 
loss  of  civic  responsibility,  for  modera- 
tion, and  for  the  rule  of  law.  The  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  I  supported, 
I  believe  can  be  of  service  in  this  regard 
if  enforced  with  reason,  rather  than  im- 
petuously or  in  a  spirit  of  vengeance 
without  regard  for  the  consequences. 

Likewise,  the  growing  tendency  in  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  as- 
simie  new  powers  at  will  on  the  a.ssump- 
tion  that  most  social  ills  can  be  solved  by 
judicial  edict  has  been  the  source  of 
deep  concern  to  many.  I  have  joined 
in  efforts  to  check  what  I  felt  to  be  this 
overreach  of  judicial  authority  in  order 
to  preserve  our  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, the  Federal  character  of  our  gov- 
ernment, and  the  long-established  prin- 
ciple of  local  self-determination  with  re- 
spect to  apportionment  of  State  legis- 
latures, and  religious  observances  in 
public  schools. 


Without  doubt.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story 
of  the  88th  Congress  will  be  forever 
etched  In  black  by  the  tragedy  of  Novem- 
ber 22,  1963.  In  such  troubled  times  I 
believe  we  may  draw  reassurance  about 
the  strength  and  durability  of  our  system 
of  government  from  the  orderly  func- 
tioning of  our  national  life  during  those 
grave  days,  and  in  the  renewed  aware- 
ness that  the  preservation  of  the  free- 
doms we  now  enjoy  is  dependent  upon 
our  willingness  to  take  the  time  and 
trouble  to  govern  ourselves  at  all  levels 
through  the  orderly,  time-proven  pro- 
cedures of  our  representative  institu- 
tions. 


Fiorella  H.  La  Guardia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1.  1964 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  remarks  made  by  Morris 
S.  Novik  at  the  ceremony  at  Woodlawn 
Cemetery,  at  the  grave  of  Fiorello  H. 
La  Guardia,  on  Simday,  September  20, 
1964.  Mr.  Novik  was  director  of  radio 
station  WNYC  during  the  La  Guardia  ad- 
ministration : 

PlORELLA    H.    La    GVARDIA 

On  this,  the  17th  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Plorello  H.  La  Guardia.  we  assemble  as  we 
have  done  every  year  to  pniy  tribute  U:>  a  man 
we  loved. 

As  the  years  go  by.  each  of  us  attempts  to 
assess  the  man.  We  try  to  explain  the  Im- 
prints he  made,  not  only  on  our  lives  In  gen- 
eral, but  also  on  our  personal  lives. 

The  legacy  of  La  Guardia  was  his  Identifi- 
cation with  the  people,  they  loved  him  and 
he  loved  them. 

Each  of  us.  as  the  years  go  by,  sees  Fiorello 
La  Quardla,  naturally  enough,  through  his 
own  eyes.  Objective  though  we  try  to  be,  we 
cannot  but  think  In  terms  of  our  own  per- 
sonal relationship  with  him. 

All  of  us  knew  La  Guardia  &s  a  great  man — 
as  a  great  mayor — as  a  great  leader.  It  was 
my  fortune  to  know  La  Guardia  as  a  great 
communicator. 

There  are  many  explanations  for  the  La 
Guardia  phenomenon.  One  seems  to  domi- 
nate. He  was  able  to  talk  to  the  widest 
audience  and  not  only  be  heard,  but  under- 
stood. His  phrase  was  not  elegant.  It  often 
was  not  eloquent,  but  it  was  always  direct, 
earnest,  and  completely  understandable.  It 
was  as  though  his  heart  had  a  tongue  that 
si>oke  to  other  hearts.  This  understanding 
was  not  limited  to  any  one  group.  It  reached 
everyone. 

La  Guardia  pioneered  in  the  use  of  radio. 
He  understood  that  it  was  not  merely  a 
medium  for  making  speeches.  It  was,  to  him. 
a  medium  for  talking  personally  with  real 
people  about  real  life  problems. 

He  talked  to  people  about  their  problems 
in  their  own  terms.  When  be  talked  about 
the  price  of  tomatoes  on  radio,  he  wanted 
to  help  people  with  limited  earnings  to  make 
every  penny  count.  He  was  trying  to  help 
them  live  better  and  more  rewarding  Uvea. 
Radio  helped  him  ring  each  doorbell.  Talk 
with  each  person,  and  help  every  one  ot 
them  with  the  problems  of  everyday  living. 
This  personal  recollection  of  La  Guardia 
is  more  than  a  sentimentalized  memory.     La 


Guardia,  saw  radio,  and  In  his  last  years, 
teleylslon — practically  an  extension  of  per- 
sonal conversation.  Many  did  not  agree  with 
La  Guardia  but  ttxey  always  listened. 

WNYC  was  in  existence  for  many  yeara 
prior  to  Mayor  La  Guardia  taking  office,  in 
many  ways,  it  was  regarded  as  an  orphan  or 
stepchUd  of  the  city  government.  In  fact, 
previous  admlnlstratioDB  literally  hid  its 
antenna  behind  the  statue  on  top  of  the 
municipal  building  and  assigned  the  station 
to  the  housekeeping  agency  of  the  city,  con- 
cerned  with  maintenance  of  buildings  and 
bridges — the  department  of  plants  and 
structures. 

It  was  Mayor  La  Guardia  who  first  recog- 
nized the  value  of  a  city  radio  station.  It  was 
he  who  was  responsible  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  radio  station  as  an  Independent 
municipal  department.  Then  began  the 
long-range  campaign  to  establish  WNYC  as 
a  vital  force  in  the  affairs  and  lives  of  the 
people  of  the  city  of  New  Tork.  This  led 
into  the  prolonged  struggle  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Conunisslon  to  obtain  rec- 
ognition for  the  unique  services  rendered  by 
WNYC  and  for  Its  right  to  have  full-time  on 
the  air.  A  major  step  in  winning  that  batUe 
was  actually  achieved  only  recently,  25  years 
later— hopefully  the  final  victory  will  not  be 
long  in  coming. 

E>urlng  the  crucial  years  of  World  War  n 
La  Guardia  saw  radio  as  a  personal  line  of 
communication  between  government — local 
government — and  the  people.  From  day  to 
day  the  people  wanted  to  know  not  only 
about  the  events  of  the  day.  but  how  those 
events  were  evaluated  by  someone  they 
trusted  They  trusted  Fiorello  La  Gu.Trdla. 
When  the  war  broke  out  In  1&41,  the  mayor 
was  the  first  to  realize  the  Importance  of 
radio  and  WNYC  in  supporting  the  war  effort 
on  the  home  front.  In  civil  defense,  and  in 
keeping  people  Informed  of  where  and  how 
they  could  help. 

Mayor  La  Guardia  never  missed  a  Sunday 
broadcast  during  the  war.  In  the  heat  of 
sunmier — and  city  hall  was  not  air  condi- 
tioned In  those  days — and  in  the  dead  of 
winter.  Fiorello  La  Guardia  left  his  home  to 
face  the  WNYC  microphone  and  press  every 
Sunday  to  report  to  the  people  of  New  York 
on  city  affairs  and  the  contribution  the  city 
was  making  to  the  war  effort. 

He  reported  how  and  where  they  could 
help — when  to  collect  tin  cans,  what  changes 
were  being  made  In  rationing,  how  to  con- 
serve vltel  energies  needed  for  the  war  effort. 
He  told  them  of  what  he  thought  about 
everything  connected  with  the  war  effort  He 
lifted  high  the  hope  and  strengthened  the 
courage  and  the  morale  of  the  people  of  the 
world's  greatest  city. 

Just  as  the  bells  of  the  Tower  of  Parlia- 
ment Inspired  the  beleaguered  people  of 
Great  Britain,  so  WNYC  broadcast  the  his- 
toric chimes  of  our  city  hall,  followed  by  the 
identification  "WNYC  in  a  city  where  over  7 
million  p>eople  live  In  peace  and  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  democracy." 

La  Guardia  wanted  the  station  to  be  a  liv- 
ing service  to  the  city.  He  wanted  It  to 
draw  the  people  closer  to  each  other  and  to 
their  city.  He  wanted  It  to  help,  to  teach, 
to  entertain,  to  serve,  to  unite — and  to  con- 
tinue. 

Regularly  during  the  war,  the  civil  defense 
programs  and  services  of  WNYC  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  conrunerclal  stations  In  the  city 
for  rebroadcast.  WNYC  was  the  keynote  In 
the  arch  that  never  cracked  security  during 
almost  4  yefu-8  of  voluntary  censorship  and 
self  regulation. 

Many  are  commemorated  by  statues,  mon- 
uments, or  public  facilities  named  in  their 
honor  such  as  airports,  bridges,  and  tunnels. 

While  one  of  the  great  New  York  sJrports 
bears  his  name,  I  prefer  to  think  that  Mayor 
La   Guardla's   principal   monument   is   radio 
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ftstlon  WNYC.  The  station  established  a 
rtandard  of  excellence  and  a  code  of  pub- 
Uc  service  for  broadcasting  that  even  today 
U  still  unique.  The  station  still  plays  a  lead- 
ing role  In  the  cultural  and  civic  aJTalrs  in 
the  city. 

That  is  the  monument  on  the  ether  waves 
to  Fiorello  La  Guardia.  It  Is  a  voice  that 
still  speaks  long  after  Us  Innovator  has 
passed  from  us.  It  Is  a  voice  that  has  mean- 
ing and  responsibility.  It  Is  listened  to  be- 
cause of  Its  authority. 

It  Is  a  living  thing,  a  monument  to  his 
patience,  his  fortitude,  his  fighting  spirit 

Perhaps  I  have  spoken  too  much  about  La 
Guardla's  great  contributions  to  WNYC  and 
the  field  of  communications.  That  Is  nat- 
ural for  me. 

On  this  the  17th  anniversary  of  his  death. 
I  know  that  all  of  us  here  feel  his  presence. 
We  still  miss  him  for  his  concern  with  a  hun- 
dred causes. 

We  miss  him  as  a  man.  We  miss  him  as  a 
friend.  He  was  sometimes  difBcult.  He  w;us 
sometimes   violent.     He   could   be   gay.     He 

could  be  sad. 

Fiorello  La  Guardia  is  mi^spd,  and  he  will 
never  be  forgotten. 


llshed  that  the  candidate  for  Vice  President 
must  be  the  second  most  qualified  man  In 
the  party.  (ThU  year  the  Democrats  ad- 
hered to  this  principle,  the  Republicans  did 
not;  but  that  Is  not  the  subject  of  this  piece, 
however  obvious  and  disturbing  the  con- 
trast i 

It  Is  imperative  that  a  method  be  evolved 
to  fill  the  office  when  it  becomes  vacant  be- 
tween national  elections.  Many  ways  have 
been  suggested,  and  finally  a  compromise 
method  which  has  a  good  chance  of  accep- 
tance has  been  drawn. 

It  suggests  that  the  President  be  given  Uic 
p,)wer  to  nominate  a  Vice  President  subject 
to  conlirmatlon  by  majority  votes  of  the 
Hou.se  iind  Senate. 

This  pa.<;t  summer  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  approved  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  contains  the  com- 
promise method.  The  proposal  should  be 
brougl^t  up  again  in  the  next  Congress;  and 
if  both  Houses  approve  it  by  two-thirds  vote, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  States  ratify  It,  it 
Will  became  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
Representative  James  Cleveland.  Repub- 
lican of  New  Hampshire,  has  stated  that  he 
will  support  the  proposal.  There  Is  no  valid 
reason  why  the  other  Vermont  and  New 
Hainp.'ihire  solons  should   not,  also. 


The   Vice    Presidency — Constilutional 
Amendment  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TI\'ES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1964 
Mr.  CLEVELA^ro.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  i-s 
a  matter  of  regret  to  many  thoughtful 
students  of  good  government  that  noth- 
ing has  been  done  in  this  session  of  Con- 
press  about  the  matter  of  Presidential 
succession.     Hopefully,  this  will  be  the 
first  order  of  business  next  year.    There 
are  several   excellent   suggestions,    per- 
haps the  best  being  that  the  President  be 
given    the   power   to   nominate    a   Vice 
President,  subject  to  confirmation  by  a 
majority  vote  in  the  House  and  Senate. 
The   Lebanon,   N.H.,   Valley   News,   a 
daily  newspat>er  published   in  my   dis- 
trict, comments  on  this  important  mat- 
ter In  an  editorial  dated  September  30, 
1964      I  might  say  that  I  do  not  agree 
completely   with   all   of   their  comment 
but  because  of  the  importance  of  this 
subject,  I  would  like  to  share  the  follow- 
ing  editorial   with  my   colleagues. 
The  Vice  Peesidency 
On   16  occasions,  or  during  38  of  the  175 
years  of  the  Presidency's  existence  the  office 
of    Vice    President    has    been    vacant.      Eight 
Vice  Presidents  succeeded  to  the  Presidency, 
seven  died   In   office,   and   one.  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, resigned  to  enter  the  US.  Senate. 

UntU  a  few  years  ago  a  vacated  Vice  Presi- 
dency didn't  seem  to  matter  much.  The 
No  2  man — and  just  about  everybody  else 
including  the  President— looked  upon  the 
office  as  little  more  than  a  constitutional 
necessity,  calling  for  an  Alexander  Throttle- 
bottom  to  All  a  seat,  occupy  an  office  some- 
where or  other  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  to  while 
away  the  time  between  elections.  Unless, 
Ood  forbid,  something  happened  to  the 
President. 

The  noUon  of  what  a  Vice  President 
should  be  and  do  has  changed  drastically, 
and  under  recent  Presidents  the  No  2  man 
has  become  increasingly  important  In  the 
scheme  of  Government.     Today  It  Is  estab- 


The  "Big  Lie"  Technique 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week  I  took  the  floor  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  and  to  the 
country  the  "big  lie"  technique  being 
employed,  maliciously,  and  viciously, 
against  Senator  Barry  Goldwater. 

I  called  special  attention  to  the  latest 
attempt  to  bring  Into  question  the  health 
and  mental  stability  of  the  Senator. 
Costly  ads  placed  in  the  New  York  news- 
papers by  one  Ralph  Glnzberg  refer  to 
responses  made  to  a  poll  of  psychiatrists 
as  to  the  Senator's  psychological  fitness 
for  the  Presidency.  I  question  the  pro- 
fessional fitness  of  psychiatrists  who 
would  respond  to  such  a'  poll. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  a  press  release  on 
September  30  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  with  respect  to  this  whole 
matter. 
The  release  follows: 

Chicago. — Donovan  P.  Ward.  M.D.,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Medical  Association 
today  described  as  an  "exercise  In  yellow 
Journalism  and  scientific  Irrespoiislblllty"  an 
article  written  for  a  magazine  purportedly 
evaluating  Senator  Bakrt  Goldwatee's  psy- 
chological qualifications  for  the  Presidency. 

Dr.  Ward  said  psychiatrists  were  polled  by 
a  magazine  called  Fact  for  their  opinions 
on  Mr.  GoLDWATEH's  psychological  fitness  for 
the  Presidency. 

"The  AMA,"  he  said,  "strongly  condemns 
the  polling  of  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  elicit  medical  opinions  by  mall, 
regardless  of  who  Is  Involved,  whether  It  Is 
Mr.  GOLDWATEK,  President  Johnson,  or  any 
other  citizen  In  public  or  private  We.  In 
this  case,  this  procedure  was  made  doubly 
Improper  because  It  was  obvious  from  Its  In- 
ception that  Its  purpose  was  to  defame  a  par- 
ticular Individual." 


The  AMA  president  said  that  the  maga- 
zine "has  falsely  Implied  that  the  American 
Medical  Association  cooperated  In  this  ex- 
ercise In  yellow  Journalism  and  scientific  ir- 
responsibility by  supplying  names  of  psy- 
chiatrists for  the  purpose  of  this  p>oll." 

"The  AMA  did  not  supply  Pact  with  the 
names  and  did  not  cooperate  or  participate 
In  any  manner  In  this  scurrrilous  endeavor." 
Ward  said.  "The  names  were  obtained  by  the 
magazine  from  a  New  Jersey  firm  which  han- 
dles mailing  lists.  The  names  were  obtained 
without  the  knowledge  or  approval  of  the 
AMA. 

The  AMA  hopes  the  American  j>eople  will 
not  be  misled  by  this  pseudopsychological 
study'  and  will  realize  that  this  publication 
and  its  editor.  Ralph  Glnzberg.  are  attempt- 
ing to  pervert  the  science  of  medicine  and 
psychiatry  for  commercial  and  political  ends. 
"It  should  be  obvious  even  to  those  few 
psychiatrists  who  permitted  themselves  to  be 
used  by  Glnzberg  for  this  political  smear  that 
the  results  of  this  survey  have  absolutely  no 
scientific  or  medical  validity.  In  response  to 
a  loaded  questionnaire,  the  survey  has  pro- 
duced what  is  predominantly  a  collection  of 
personal  opinions,  and  the  conseqviences  may 
do  harm  to  the  profession  of  psychiatry. 

•n  Fact's  figures  are  accurate,  89  percent 
of  the  Nation's  psychiatrists  did  not  receive 
the  questionnaire  or  did  not  choose  to  par- 
ticipate. Those  who  replied  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire were  not  required  to  sign  their 
names.  No  scientist  or  statistician  would 
take  such  a  'survey'  seriously  or  give  any 
credence  to  the  results. 

"Furthermore,  proper  medical  procedures 
were  violated  In  the  assembUng  of  the  mate- 
rial for  this  nefarious  article.  A  physician 
can  properly  arrive  at  a  medical  opinion  on 
the  health  of  an  individual  only  by  follow- 
ing accepted  clinical  procedures.  Including 
personal  examination  of  the  patient.  This 
procedure  was  not  followed. 

"Moreover,  the  relationship  between  physi- 
cian and  patient  should  be  kept  confidential, 
the  only  exception  being  when  disclosure  Is 
required  by  law  or  Judicial  proceeding.  It 
should  also"  be  noted  that  Glnzberg  has  been 
convicted  on  a  charge  brought  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  sending  obscene  matter 
through  the  malls. 

"He  was  fined  and  sentenced  to  5  years  in 
prison.  He  has  appealed  this  conviction.  He 
also  brought  suit  attempting  to  declare  Sen- 
ator GoLDWATER  disqualified  for  the  Presi- 
dency because  he  was  born  In  Arizona  before 
it  became  a  State." 


Federal  Health  Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Include  in  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  concerning  the  lo- 
cation of  the  Federal  Health  Center  in 
our  area.  I  support  this  action  whole- 
heartedly : 

P'EDERAL  Health  Center 
■Whereas    the    city    of    Buffalo    lias    many 
natural  resources  and  educational  and  health 
research  institutions;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Buffalo  Is  within  a 
short  radius  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  would  thus  be  able  to  provide  many 
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skilled  scientists,  technicians,  and  laboratory 
assistant*;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Buffalo  is  desirous  of 
affording  to  the  Department  of  Health,  edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  an  opportunity  to  lo- 
cate within  the  city  of  Buffalo  so  that  It  may 
have  available  many  of  the  scientists  and 
skilled  workers  required  who  are  presently 
residing  In  the  Buffalo  area;  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  common  council  solicit 
and  invite  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  locate  its  planned 
Environmental  Health  Center  In  the  area  of 
the  Niagara  Frontier;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  city  clerk  be  and  he 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
a  certified  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Seo- 
retary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  as 
well  as  the  U.S.  Senators  representing  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  Congressmen  rep- 
resenting the  Niagara  frontier. 


The  Phoniest  Issue  Begins  To  Collapse 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  E.  ABELE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  ABELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  appeared  In  the  September 
28  edition  of  the  Herald-Dispatch  of 
Huntington,  W.  Va.  This  editorial  does 
a  wonderful  job  of  exposing  the  "myths" 
surrounding  nuclear  weapons  created  by 
the  present  administration.  It  is  reassur- 
ing to  know  that  at  least  some  of  the 
people  outside  of  Washington  are  getting 
the  true  story  in  this  election  year. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Thk  Phonust  Issue  Begins  To  Collapse 

The  phoniest  Issue  of  the  presidential  cam- 
paign Is  collapsing.  Constant  misrepresen- 
tation of  the  facts  concerning  the  "nuclear 
Issue"  by  the  Johnson  administration  is 
about  to  boomerang  massively  against  the 
Democrats. 

Senator  Goldwater  has  been  assailed  re- 
peatedly, unmercifully,  and  dishonestly  by 
President  Johnson,  Senator  Humphret,  and 
Defense  Department  spokesmen  for  suggest- 
ing that  the  NATO  commander  In  Europe 
ought  to  t)e  given  discretion,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, as  to  whether  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  In  the  event  of  an  enemy  atUxck. 

It  now  seems  to  be  indisputable  that  this 
very  discretion  has  been  granted  already  to 
the  NATO  conunander  The  Democrats  have 
knowingly  and  deliberately  perpetuated  a 
propaganda  fake  and  are  riding  u  fnr  all  It 
is  worth. 

As  Senator  Goldwater  put  it  last  week:  "If 
I  can  be  called  trigger  happy  for  suggesting 
it,  what  can  you  call  the  President  for  hav- 
ing already  done  it?" 

Let's  look  at  the  t>ackground 

The  ciirrent  issue  of  Time  magazine,  com- 
menting on  what  It  concedes  to  be  vicious 
Democratic  propaganda  to  portray  Babrt 
GoLDWATEH  as  a  trigger-happy  presidential 
candidate,  anxious  to  promote  a  nuclear  war, 
has  done  a  serviceable  Job  of  clarifying  the 
truth. 

(An  example  of  Democratic  vlciousness  in 
this  area  is  found  In  a  disreputable  paid 
political  television  commercial.  It  shows  a 
little  girl  eating  &n  ice  cream  cone,  and  then 
an  artful  actress  in  a  bad -witch  tone  says 
that  children  should  have  lots  of  vitamin  A 
and  calcium,  "but  they  shouldn't  have  Stron- 
tium 90  or  Cesium  137,    These  things  come 


from  atomic  bombs  and  they  make  you  die. 
But  there  is  a  man  who  wants  to  go  on  test- 
ing more  bomb«.  His  name  Is  Bakbt  Gold- 
WATKS.  If  he  is  elected  they  might  start 
testing  all  over  again"). 

The  Democratic  attack  rests  on  Senator 
Goldwatkr's  statement  that  the  supreme 
commander  of  NATO  forces  in  Europe — now, 
as  from  the  beginning,  an  American  gen- 
eral— should  have  the  option  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  without  direct  specific  authoriza- 
tion from  the  President  if  faced  with  sudden 
attack.  Mr.  Goldwatxr  has  repeatedly  main- 
tained that  such  authority  should  be  con- 
fined to  small,  conventional  battlefield  wea- 
pons, tactical  and  strategic  At  no  point  has 
he  spoken  of  intercontinental  missiles  of  im- 
mense power. 

The  argument  la  that  an  enemy  attack  can 
come  with  great  suddenness,  perhaps  with 
nuclear  weapons  being  used.  In  a  gunpowder 
war,  NATO  planners  estimate  that  Western 
forces  could  be  driven  back  to  the  Rhine  In 
3  days  and  forced  off  the  Continent  of  Europe 
in  30  days. 

The  Republican  candidate  contends  that 
unforeseen  delay  in  getting  In  touch  with 
the  President  because  of  communication 
breakdown  might  prevent  the  NATO  com- 
mander from  effectively  responding  to  at- 
tack. 

He  has  answered  Secretary  McNamaras  al- 
legation that  worldwide  communications 
networks  would  enable  a  commander  to 
reach  the  President  in  2  minutes  by  re- 
minding the  Secretary  tliat  It  was  28  hours 
before  the  Secretary  could  report  on  the  lat- 
est shooting  Incident  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

Further,  on  President  Johnson's  Labor  Day 
trip  to  Detroit,  the  Presidential  plane  could 
not  accommodate  the  code  machines  which 
are  supposed  to  bring  instant  intelligence. 
They  rode  In  a  second  plane,  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  out  of  touch  with  events  while  in 
flight. 

Mr.  Goldwater's  suggestions  have  brought 
an  avalanche  of  Democratic  propaganda  that 
the  Arlzonan  Is  trigger-happy,  that  the  Pres- 
ident alone  must  have  the  decision  to  bring 
nuclear  weapons  Into  play,  that  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  a  "conventional"  nuclear 
weapon,  and  tliat  a  field  commander  sharing 
in  the  authority  is  "irresponsible"  and  car- 
ries the  threat  of  nuclear  war  by  the  mis- 
calculations of  a  "madman." 

Senator  Goldwater  has  been  made  out  by 
the  Democrats  to  be  some  sort  of  a  Dr. 
Strangelove  of  a  catastrophic  horror  story. 

But,   aslcs   Time,    what   the   facts? 

And  what  conclusions  will  the  American 
people  draw  concerning  the  Integrity,  or  lack 
of  It,  of  an  administration  which  flagrantly 
misrepresents  the  facts  In  so  vital  a  mat- 
ter? 

Time  says  flatly  in  the  current  issue  (Sep- 
tember 25)  that  whereas  President  Johnson 
denies  he  can  delegate  authority  to  the  NATO 
commander  to  use  nuclear  weapons  under 
certain  circumstances — - 

"The  fact  Is  that  he  already  does.  Jis  did 
President  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  before 
him.  In  1967  the  congressional  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  received  written 
notlflcatlon  that  plans  were  being  developed 
to  give  NATO's  supreme  commander  In  Eu- 
rope the  right  to  use  nuclear  weapons  in 
certain  contingencies  •  •  *.  Those  plans  are 
now  in  operation  •   •    •    " 

Newsweek  magazine  (September  21)  con- 
tradicts the  Johnson  administration's  re- 
peated efforts  to  deny  that  there  are  small, 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  equivalent  to  some 
40  tons  of  TNT.  Now  come  both  Time  and 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  to  say  the  same 
thing. 

And  Senator  Ooldwatek  rightly  asks:  If  I 
can  be  called  trigger  happy,  what  can  you 
call  the  President  •  •  •  ? 
.  Senator  Oolowatb  has  been  denounced 
unjustly  across  the  land  as  a  stupid,  un- 
balanced,   reckless    trigger-happy    man    who 


would  probably  gleefully  blow  up  the  world, 
if  ills  ideas  for  giving  discretion  to  the  NATO 
commander  were  put  Into  effect. 

Yet  General  Norstad.  according  to  Time, 
never  had  any  doubt  about  his  authority  to 
act  in  the  event  of  an  attack  upon  Western 
Europe  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of 
1962;  he  "could  use  tactical  atomic  weap- 
onry." 

The  magazine  adds  also  that  General  Ijem- 
nltzer,  the  present  NATO  confimander,  "under 
a  delegation  of  power  from  John^n,  has 
just  such  authority." 

(It  win  be  recalled  that  the  1960  cam- 
paign had  Its  phony  issue  of  the  "missile 
gap."  But  this  was  not  carried  on  with  the 
smear  or  Innuendo  of  the  present  misrep- 
resentation of  facts.     It  was  merely  phony). 

God  knows  no  one — certainly  neither  of 
the  candidates — wants  a  nuclear  war. 

Listen  to  Mr.  Elsenhower  on  warmonger- 
ing charges  in  the  recent  "Conversation  at 
Gettysburg": 

'"Well.  Barrt,  in  my  nUnd  tills  Is  actual 
tommyrot.  Now,  you  know  about  war; 
you've  been  through  one.  I'm  older  than 
you.  I've  been  In  war.  But  I  tell  you  no 
man  that  knows  anything  about  w^ar  Is  going 
to  be  reckless  about  this.  Now,  certainly, 
the  country  recognizes  In  you  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity, of  good  win,  modesty,  and  dedica- 
tion to  his  country.  You're  not  going  to 
push  a  button  here  and  start  a  war  in  an- 
other year.  Now,  they're  Just  crazy  and  111 
tell  you  I  can't  imagine  It." 

i  That  one  side  In  a  political  campaign 
should  so  distort  the  facts  for  political 
gain,  should  suggest  the  other  candidate  U 
irresponsible  in  the  face  of  the  awesome 
fact  of  nuclear  weaponry  and  Its  use.  Is 
despicable. 

This  has  been  the  phoniest  issue  In  the 
campaign  and  has  been  shamefully  exploit- 
ed to  the  detriment  of  Senator  Goldwatei. 
We  may  only  hope  that  clarification  can 
now  catch  up  with  the  unfair  slander. 


Tribute  to  Dr.  A.  Femos-Isern 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or   rLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1.  1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  Join  my  colleagues  In  tribute  to 
Dr.  Antonio  Fern6s-Iskrn — the  able  and 
charming  gentleman  who  has  honored 
this  body  as  Resident  Commissioner  from 
the  neighboring  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  my  own  State  of  Ploiida. 
He  Is  a  gentleman  who  has  rendered  emi- 
nent service  here,  gaining  and  enjoying 
the  fullest  respect  of  all  his  colleagues  in 
this  House.  He  wUl  carry  back  to  his 
own  land,  which  as  we  are  all  proud  to 
say.  Is  a  great  part  of  our  own  country, 
the  affection  and  highest  esteem  of  all 
those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  ser\- 
Ing  with  him  here.  He  has  endeared 
himself  to  his  colleagues  by  the  graclous- 
ness  of  his  manner  and  the  cultivation 
of  his  mind.  Our  affection  and  fondest 
wishes  go  with  him  and  he  has  our  best 
wishes  for  his  continued  success  in  his 
career  In  the  future. 
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Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  his  splendid 
tribute  to  our  colleague. 


RepresenUtiTC  Albert  Rains,  of 
Alabama — A  Tribute 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATWIAN 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30.  1964 
Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  like  to 
think  that  the  testimony  I  am  about  to 
give  In  tribute  to  Representative  Albert 
Rains,    of    Gadsden,    Ala.,    enjoys    the 
integrity,  the  authenticity  and  the  In- 
formed judgment,  that  characterized  the 
language,  the  data  and  the  sincerity  of 
Representative  Rains  himself  when  he 
functioned  so  brilliantly  and  so  success- 
fully among  us  here  in  the  House.    I  like 
to  think  that  when  I  speak  of  Repre- 
sentative Rains  I  do  it  from  a  special  po- 
sition of  close  and  Intimate  knowledge, 
just  as  he  himself  never  rose  on  this  floor 
to  offer  a  judgment,  influence  a  vote,  or 
sponsor  a  piece  of  legislation  unless  his 
words  were  solidly  bulwarked  by  honesty 
of   conviction    and    exact    Information. 
Those  of  us  who  know  the  meaning  of 
Representative  Rains'  service  to  his  State 
and  to  the  Nation— and  that  Is  a  con- 
siderable company — must  feel  a  certain 
sense  of  failure  In  the  democratic  process 
itself  because  of  the  fact  that  he  is  to 
retire  from  the  Congress.     He  Is  only  in 
his  early  sixties. 

For  me  It  seems  that  the  loss  from  our 
midst  of  such  a  talent  in  legislation  and 
leadership,  when  there  is  yet  so  much 
more  of  it  to  be  had,  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  occur.  I  wish  somehow  I  had 
the  power — the  benign  power  of  course — 
to  alter  this  decision  and  keep  Albert 
Rains  on  the  job  here  in  strategic  posi- 
tions with  the  key  committees  to  which 
he  contributed  so  much.  When  I  say 
that  my  knowledge  of  his  effectiveness, 
his  skill,  his  diplomatic  handling  of  many 
men  of  talent  and  decision.  Is  grounded 
upon  a  very  special  vantage  point,  I 
mean,  of  course,  that  Albert  Rains  and 
I  worked  together  in  committee. 

We  conferred,  we  studied,  we  poured 
over  reports  and  documents,  we  con- 
sulted our  colleagues,  we  sought  to  mas- 
ter the  problems  and  the  differences 
among  men,  and  we  even  disputed.  Al- 
ways Albert  Rains  tolled  in  the  Interests 
of  better  and  better  legislation,  and  al- 
ways in  the  Interest  of  decision  and  suc- 
cess. As  a  fellow  legislator  on  the  same 
legislative  team,  so  to  speak,  with  Albert 
Rains,  I  am  particularly  grateful  to  him. 
for  he  made  the  burden  of  our  Job  less 
arduous. 

I  feel  that  no  credit  attaches  to  me 
that  I,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House, 
had  him  constantly  at  my  side  and  then 
appointed  him  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing.  He  had  been 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing in  the  committee  under  the  chair- 


manship of  the  Honorable  Brent  Spence 
of  Kentucky  for  many  years,  and  had  be- 
come our  outstanding  expert  on  the  sub- 
ject of  housing.  It  took  no  special  genius 
to  recognize  that  here.  In  this  great  man 
from  Alabama,  was  the  foresight,  the 
capacity  for  direction,  the  progressive 
legislative  point  of  view,  that  constitute 
the  very  heart-blood  of  leadership  for 
the  public  good  in  a  democracy.  And  his 
experience  as  a  lawyer  and  in  public 
service  in  Alabama  before  he  came  liere 
in  1944,  his  affection  and  enthusiasm  for 
people,  all  made  for  the  kind  of  service 
in  this  House  that  is  stamped  forever 
upon  the  history  of  our  country. 

It  is  a  service  that  Is  remarkably  sig- 
nificant In  the  legislation  for  housing  In 
which  he  was  a  great  technician  and  an 
expert  not  only,  but  a  statesman  of  pro- 
found understanding.  I  am  an  old  hand 
myself  at  the  business  of  legislation,  often 
under  great  difficulty  and  greater  pres- 
sure. For  more  than  3  decades  I  have 
watched  the  democratic  process  in  this 
Chamber  and  before  that  in  Texas. 

I  know  something  of  the  Indlspensabil- 
ity  of  men  like  Albert  Rains. 

And  I  know  what  the  great  law  firms 
of  our  country,  or  private  industry,  or 
banking  and  management  would  do  to 
count  men  like  Rains  in  the  top  echelons 
of  their  leadership.    It  is  my  firm  con- 
viction, however,  that  Albert  Rains  be- 
longs In  Government,  belongs  In  senlce 
to  his  fellow  man  for  whom  he  feels  so 
deeply  and  works  so  hard.     I  earnestly 
hope  that  he  will  be  returned  soon  to  the 
public  service,  in  one  capacity  or  another. 
We  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  midst  of  a 
harsh  and  sometimes  bitter  presidential 
campaign.    I  have,  with  great  pain  and 
anguish,  heard  words  spoken  that 'down- 
grade and  disparage  the  profession  of 
politics,  as  If  politics  were  some  unpleas- 
ant  business   charged  with   corruption 
and    Ignorance,    and    devoid    of    moral 
dignity.    I  pray  that  the  often  unwitting 
traducers  of  the  political  profession  could 
come  to  this  House,  this  Chamber,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  see  and  talk  with,  and  learn 
about  men  like  Albert  Rains  of  Alabama. 
For  there  Is  nothing  In  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  human  endeavor  that  is  so  sym- 
bolic of  the  noblest  quality  In  human 
nature,  the  finest  aspirations,  the  most 
diligent  endeavors,  as  the  public  and  pri- 
vate life  of  a  man  like  Albert  Rains. 

It  gives  me  personally  a  tremendous 
sense  of  loss  to  see  him  retire.  But  It 
gives  me  also  a  concomitant  sense  of 
gratitude  to  know  that  politicians  like 
Albert  Rains  give  dignity  and  stature, 
distinction  and  honor  to  the  profession 
of  politics  and  to  the  democratic  process 
in  our  country. 


Salute  to  Uganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   NIW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  POWELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, October  9,  Uganda  will  celebrate  Its 


second  anniversary  of  Independence,  and 
on  this  grand  occasion,  we  wish  to  ex- 
tend warm  felicitations  to  His  Excellency 
the  Prime  Mmlster  of  Uganda,  A.  Milton 
Obote;  and  to  His  Excellency,  the 
Uganda  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Solomon  B.  Asea. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  once  wrote 
about  this  country: 

Uganda  is  a  fairy  tale.  You  climb  up  a 
railway  Instead  of  a  l>eanstalk,  and  at  the 
end  there  is  a  wonderful  new  world.  The 
scenery  Is  different,  the  vegetation  Is  dif- 
ferent, the  climate  Is  different,  and,  most 
of  all,  the  people  are  different  from  any- 
thing elsewhere  to  be  seen  in  the  whole 
range  of  Africa. 

What  makes  Uganda  a  fairy  tale? 
First,  its  scenery  is  probably  mimatched 
anywhere  else  in  Africa,  or  perhaps  in 
the  world.  It  is  rich  in  wildlife  and 
natural  beauty;  among  the  many  species 
of  animals  found  there  are  the  giraffe, 
the  rare  white  rhino,  the  elephant,  and 
the  hyena.  Uganda  is  a  land  of  colorful 
flora,  of  gently  rolling  mountains  inter- 
spersed with  valleys,  and  of  open  plains. 
It  Is  a  land  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  falls. 
Its  history  is  a  tale  of  adventure.  In 
1862  the  English  explorer,  John  Speke, 
undertook  a  hazardous  journey  through 
Uganda  in  search  of  the  main  source  of 
the  Nile  and  eventually  found  It  in  Lake 
Victoria;  Alan  Moorehead's  "The  White 
Nile"  contains  a  fascinating  account  of 
Speke's  explorations. 

Uganda  Is  a  country  unique  in  every 
way.  Its  economy  Is  based  on  agricul- 
ture, like  that  of  the  rest  of  Africa,  but 
its  people  are  independent  farmers  with 
a  larger  share  in  the  national  economy 
that  most  Africans.  The  people  of 
Uganda  dress  differently  than  those 
elsewhere  in  Africa.  The  traditional 
dress  of  the  women  is  the  "basutu,"  a  Vic- 
torian-style dress  with  stsmdup  puff 
sleeves  and  skirts  billowing  to  the 
ground — a  fashion  introduced  by  19th 
century  missionaries.  Many  of  the  men 
wear  the  traditional  Arab  khanzu,  a  sort 
of  ankle  length  shirt. 

Perhaps  most  interesting  of  all  is 
Uganda's  political  system,  which  is  a 
strange  mixture  of  feudal  and  modern 
elements.  The  government  is  federal  in 
structure,  but  one  of  the  federal  subdivi- 
sions, the  kingdCMn  of  Buganda,  Is  a  pow- 
erful political  entity  which  has  a  system 
of  government.  Including  a  king  and 
parliament,  dating  back  four  centuries. 
To  mix  further  the  old  and  the  new. 
when  Uganda  became  a  republic  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  its  independence,  the 
King  of  Buganda  was  named  head  of 
state,  the  President  of  Uganda. 
Uganda's  uniqueness,  however,  does  not 
extend  to  economic  development.  It  has 
not  escaped  the  development  problems 
of  other  newly  independent  nations  but 
it  Is  meeting  them  rationally  and  conl- 
petently.  The  government  has  carefully 
assessed  development  needs,  and  a  de- 
velopment plan  running  to  mid- 1966 
se^s  to  achieve  an  annual  increase  in 
GNP  of  4  percent.  Diversification  and 
expansion  of  agricultural  and  livestock 
production  is  viewed  as  a  first  step  in 
the  coimtry's  long-term  economic 
growth.  Currently  the  emphasis  is  on 
Improving  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
Individual  peasant  farmers  who  grow  all 
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Uganda's  cotton  and  98  percent  of  Its 
coffee,  its  two  chief  exports. 

In  foreign  policy,  Uganda,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Commonwealth,  re- 
mains politically  and  economically  affili- 
ated with  the  West.  Most  of  Uganda's 
trade  is  with  other  Commonwealth 
countries,  and  nearly  all  financial  aid 
comes  from  the  West.  On  the  African 
Continent  itself,  Uganda  is  beginning  to 
play  an  increasingly  important  role  in 
the  contlnentwide  Organization  for  Af- 
rican Unity  and  in  discussions  looking 
toward  an  eventual  East  African  federa- 
tion of  Kenya,  the  Republic  of  Tangan- 
yika, and  Zanzibar,  and  Uganda. 

Our  salute  to  Prime  Minister  Obote 
and  the  people  of  Uganda  on  the  second 
anniversary  of  their  Independence  is  a 
pledge  of  our  deep-felt  friendship  toward 
the  Ugandans  and  our  continuing  inter- 
est in  their  unique  and  fascinating 
country. 


fear  OoLOWAm.     They  are  doing  their  best      Treaaury  and  wUl  be  completed  by  1993  tt* 
to  create  a  false  Image  of  the   Republican      Is  dolna  axactlv  the  aame  thtn*  '       * 

presidential  nominee.     We  hope  cltlsens  will 


A  Reasonable  and  Thoaghtf  ul  Speech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFOSKIA 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Bangor  Daily  News,  Septem- 
ber 23,  1964: 

A  Rkasonablk  and  THOucHTru l  Speech 

Those  who  have  been  led  to  believe  by 
alarmists  that  Senator  Barrt  Coldwateh  Is, 
somehow,  a  trigger-happy  man  must  have 
been  surprised  by  his  first  nationally  televised 
speech  of  last  Friday  evening. 

He  talked  about  peace.  He  noted  that 
peace  was  "the  matter  upon  which  every- 
thing else  depends — everything  we  care  most 
about — our  material  possessions — our  hopes 
and  our  dreams — our  families  and  their  good 
futures." 

Those  dont  strike  us  as  the  words  of  a 
warmonger.  Nor  do  we  know  of  anything 
of  his  12 -year  record  In  the  U.S.  Senate  that 
would  substantiate  such  a  charge.  As  a  man 
who  served  as  a  pilot  In  the  Air  Force  during 
World  War  II,  he  knows  all  about  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  As  a  major  general  In  the  Air 
Force  he  Is  well  up  on  the  might  of  nuclear 
bombs  and  missiles.  It  simply  doesn't  make 
sense  that  he  would  want  to  loose  these 
weapxjns  upon  the  world  any  more  than  any 
other  sane  American  and  family  man. 

GoLDWATEE  stressed  the  importance  of  pre- 
paredness— and  unswerving  determination  to 
stand  up  to  the  "schoolyard  bully,"  meaning 
Communist  aggression.  He  contrasted  EUsen- 
howers  success  In  the  cold  war  with  the 
record  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administra- 
tion, citing  the  Berlin  wall  and  the  present 
situations  In  Cuba  and  Vietnam. 

"I  do  not  Intend,"  Goldwater  said,  "to  see 
peace  and  freedom  stolen  from  this  Nation 
and  this  world  because  we  lack  will  or  weap- 
ons or  leadership." 

Surely  that  Is  a  reasonable  enough  asser- 
tion, and  one  for  every  American  to  p<5nder. 
What  the  Arizona  Senator  calls  the  Illusion 
of  peace  In  the  world  today,  fostered  by  the 
Johnson  camp  Is  tempting  to  believe,  but  the 
consequences  could  be  fatal. 

Liberal  elements  In  both  parties  hate  and 


listen  more  to  Oou>watxb  and  leas  to  his 
angry  detractors  for  the  balance  of  the  elec- 
tion campaign. 


TVA  Versus  Arizona  Project — Some 
Questions  for  Barry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF   TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Republican  nominee  for  the 
Presidency  has  again  proposed  that  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  steamplants  be 
sold  to  private  interests.  Yet  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  Senator's  own 
home  in  Phoenix  apparently  receives 
electric  power  from  the  federally  created 
Salt  River  project's  steamplants. 

An  illuminating  analysis  of  the  simi- 
larities   between  TVA  and  the  Arizona 
Salt  River  project  has  recently  been  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  Marray  J.  Martin,  of  the 
Department  of  Business  Administration. 
E>avid  Lipscomb  College,  Nashville.  Tenn. 
It  appeared  in  the  letters  to  the  editor 
column  of  the  Memphis  Press-Sclmitar 
on  September  17,  1964,  and,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 
TVA  Versus  Arizona  Project — Some  Ques- 
tions FOR  Barrt 
Senator    Goldwatek     wrote    Congressman 
Richard  H.  Fulton,  of   Nashville,   that  TVA 
should  be  sold.     Since  then  he  appears  to 
have  modified  his  position.     A  recent  publi- 
cation, "Senator  Goldwater  Speaks  Out  on 
the    Iseues,"    has    this    statement    in    part: 
"Terminate  or  dispose  of  TVA  activities  that 
do  not  have  counterparts  anjrwhere  In  our 
Federal   structure.     These    Include   the   sys- 
tems  steam  generating  plants." 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  Mr.  Goldwater  has 
not  advocated  similar  action  for  steamplants 
of  the  Salt  River  project  In  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
his  hometown.  He  has  been  curiously  silent 
about  this  Federal  enterprise.  Yet  the  SRP 
obtains  72  percent  of  Its  power  from  steam- 
plants. For  TVA  In  1963  the  figure  was  73 
percent,  only  1  percent  more. 

SIMELAR    to    TVA 

The  SRP  has  characteristics  very  similar 
to  those  of  TVA : 

It  Is  a  Federal  multipurpose  project:  (1) 
water  for  that  semlarld  region,  (2)  power, 
and  (3)  flood  protection. 

As  Is  tnie  of  TVA  In  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
the  SRP  has  contributed  to  the  development 
of  central  Arizona.  Senator  Cahl  Hayden,  of 
Arizona  (a  Democrat),  observes.  "In  1910 
there  were  about  35.000  Inhabitants  In  Mari- 
copa County  (Phoenix).  Today  over  650,000 
people  live  and  work  there.  This  growth  Is 
attributable  almost  solely  to  what  Is  now  the 
Salt  River  project." 

Salt  River  project  pays  no  Federal  Income 
tax.  It  Is  also  exempt  from  governmental 
property  taxes.  However,  like  TVA.  It  now 
makes  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  to  State  and 
local  bodies — $1.6  million  In  1964. 

Federally  appropriated  funds  Invested  In  Its 
electric  and  Irrigation  plant  facilities  cur- 
rently stand  at  $11.6  million.  This  Is  being 
repaid   In   annual   Installment*   to   the   UJ8, 


U  doing  exactly  the  i&me  thing. 

identical    PROCXDT7RX 

SRP  U  a  nonprofit  enterprUe.  All  net 
profits  are  "plowed  back"  Into  the  buslneae 
Net  profits  for  1963  were  «4.8  million  TVA 
follows  an  Identical  procedure. 

When  established  In  1903,  SRP'i  main  pur- 
pose was  to  harness  the  Salt  River  for  Irrl- 
gatlon.  It  also  propKwed  to  sell  some  hydro- 
power  "on  the  side"  (like  TVA)  to  be  de- 
veloped from  Its  dams. 

But  It  could  not  foresee  what  Its  water 
and  power  would  accomplUh  In  stimulating 
toe  economy. 

The  hydropower  facilities  of  SRP,  which 
initially  were  adequate,  currently  furnish 
only  10  percent  of  power  needs  for  the  Salt 
River  Valley.  And  no  further  development 
ef  hydropower  Is  feasible. 

So  now,  to  meet  the  Increasing  need  for 
electricity,  which  Its  management  forecasts 
will  double  every  6  years.  SRP  must  produce 
power  from  steamplants.  lu  first  steam- 
plant  was  built  In  1952  and  the  latest  In 
1961 — an  overall  Investment  to  date  of  $57  3 
million. 

Thus,  In  1964,  by  utilizing  steamplants 
SRP  has  become  the  second  largest  producer 
of  power  In  Arizona.  Every  fourth  purchaser 
of  electricity  In  the  State  buys  from  SRP. 
steamplant  parallel 
TVA's  experience  has  been  the  same,  only 
on  a  much  larger  scale.  It  too  has  been  com- 
pelled to  build  steamplants. 

Incidentally.  Senator  Goldwatcr's  home  Is 
In  Paradise  Valley,  a  suburb  north  of  Phoe- 
nix. A  map  of  SRP'i  electrical  service  ares 
showB  that  this  region  U  within  Its  bound- 
aries. Therefore  it  Is  possible  that  the  Sen- 
ator himself  enjoys  Salt  River  project  pow- 
er. 

The  Salt  River  project — with  a  record  of 
operations  for  over  half  a  century — should  be 
p«>-rmltted  to  retain  lU  steamplants.  Sen- 
ator Goldwater  appears  to  have  no  objec- 
tions. 

And  TVA  Is  worthy  of  the  same  considera- 
tion. 

The  Senator  suggests  that  It  would  be  s 
"great  boon"  to  Tennessee  to  have  the  TVA 
placed  on  the  tax  rolls.  So.  why  does  not 
Mr.  Goldwater  propose  to  place  the  Salt 
River  project — at  least  Its  steamplants — on 
the  tax  rolls  of  Arizona? 

MuRRAT  J.  Martin, 
Assoriate  Professor  of  Business  Admin- 
istration,    Darid     Lipscomb     College, 
Naahville,  Tenn. 


Pilot  of  Air  Academy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  com- 
ing to  Congress,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  appoint  young  men  to  the  Air  Force 
Academy.  Although  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  the  Academy.  I  hope 
to  do  so. 

I  wi.sh  to  include  in  the  Record  a  very 
interesting  article  which  appeared  in  the 
September  22,  1964.  issue  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  concerning  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Academy.  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  H, 
Warren.  I  commend  General  Warren 
on  his  many  fine  accomplishments: 
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Pilot   of  Air    Academy 
(By  Sidney  Fields) 

COLORADO  Sprincs.  September  21. — When 
Robert  H.  Warren  got  out  of  Wert  Point  In 
1940  he  was  commissioned  a  second  lieu- 
tenant In  the  Artillery,  but  he  went  directly 
to  flying  school. 

•I  Just  didn't  like  to  walk."  he  explained. 

While  piloting  bombers  In  World  War  II 
It  never  occurred  to  him,  even  remotely,  that 
he'd  ever  be  a  schoolmaster.  But  he  Is. 
He's  now  Major  General  Warren,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  $161  million  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy, gleaming  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  foot- 
hills here.  He's  also  mayor  to  10.000  people  In 
the  town  that  grew  up  on  the  Academy's 
17,900  acres  since  It  opened  In  1958. 
PICKS    the    pilots 

One  of  his  Jobs  Is  to  determine  whether  his 
students  will  go  on  to  become  Air  Force 
pilots.  It  costs  $100,000  to  train  one  lor  a 
year. 

•Only  1  out  of  10  of  our  boys  wash  out 
of  pilot  training."  the  general  said. 

Of  1.947  Air  Academy  graduates  so  fur. 
1,544  went  on  to  pilot  training.  The  rest 
earned  special  scholarshlp.s  for  further  study 
In  medicine,  navigation  and  space  technology. 
Seven  are  Rhodes  Scholars. 

"Princeton  devised  a  test  to  determine 
how  bright  a  whole  graduating  class  Is," 
General  Warren  said.  "Among  240  colleges 
who  took  It.  ours  ranked  second  In  1962  and 
first  last  year." 

About  1,000  doolies,  or  new  cadets,  were 
admitted  last  July,  largest  freshman  class 
in  Academy  history.  From  reveille  at  5:55 
a  m  .  to  taps  at  10:15  p.m  .  the  discipline  for 
them  Is  strict;  their  work,  constant,  with 
few  free  time  p>orlods  Athletics  a-e  re- 
quired, not  voluntary. 

"Our  purpose  Is  to  turn  out  a  young  man 
with  a  good  basic  education  as  a  starting 
point  for  a  specialized  career  in  the  Air 
Force."  General  Warren  said 

SHAKESPEARE    TO    SPACE 

For  their  basic  education  the  courses  in- 
clude Shakespeare,  music,  painting,  lan- 
guages, literature,  and  economics.  The  spe- 
cialization starts  with  such  studies  as  engi- 
neering, military  tactics,  astronautics,  con- 
cepts of  aerospace  power,  a  3-day  survival 
course  In  the  mountains  with  1  day's  food, 
diplomatic  history,  and  international  affairs. 

"Since  many  of  them  will  be  serving  over- 
seas they  have  to  be  as  effective  at  a  con- 
ference table  as  they  are  In  a  cockpit  or  a 
space   capsule."   the    general   said. 

His  daughter  Barbara,  17,  is  a  freshman 
at  Stanford.  His  son,  Robert  Jr  .  19,  Is  a 
second-year  man  at  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

'He  got  his  appointment  and  was  ac- 
cepCed  before  I  knew  I'd  be  here.  "  the  gen- 
eral said. 

Gentle.  6-foot-2,  and  47,  Warren  comes 
from  tiny  Yankton.  S.  Dak.,  where  his  father 
Wiis  a  lawyer.  After  Yankton  College  he 
went  to  West  Point.  While  there  the  boy 
from  Yankton  spent  one  summer  herding 
tourists  and  New  Yorkers  around  Radio  City 
at.  a  guide. 

THIRTY -EICHT    BOMBER    MISSIONS 

Nuie  months  after  he  got  his  wings,  Amer- 
ica was  In  World  War  II.  He  flew  38  bombers 
iiu.sslons,  surviving  the  deadly  low-level  run 
(ivor  the  Ploestl  oil  fields  in  Rumania.  He 
w.is  assigned  to  a  newly  formed  B-29  group 
In  the  Pacific,  which  was  thoroughly  briefed 
on  targets  In  Korea  and  Manchuria.  But 
V  J  day  came.  Five  years  later  Warren  was 
air  operations  director  for  Gen.  Otto  Wey- 
lands  Far  East  air  force  in  the  Korean  war. 

"And,  of  course,  we  couldn't  touch  those 
targets,"  Warren  said.  "Ironically  I  was  made 
senior  negotiator  at  the  Panmunjom  meet- 
Uiiis  with   the  North  Koreans." 

After  3  years  at  a  Pentagon  desk,  another 
three  commanding  the  aircraft  and  missile 


test  center  at  EgUn.  Fla.,  he  was  ordered  to 
the  Air  Itorce  Academy  In  1962  as  Its  fourth 
Superintendent. 

He  immediately  established  the  practice  of 
overhauling  the  entire  curriculum  every  year. 
"We  must,"  he  said,  "to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  changes  In  our  space  age." 

IMPROVES    freshman's     LOT 

For  years  to  come  every  doolie  will  be  grate- 
ful to  him  for  ending  the  meaningless  harass- 
ment by  upperclassmen.  Warren  quickly 
slopped  them  from  "punishing"  new  cadets 
by  making  them  do  pushups,  take  long  runs, 
2 -hour  walks  with  rifles,  reciting  lessons  at 
mealtime. 

"I  expelled  one  cadet  for  keeping  food 
from  a  doolie."  the  general  said.  "So  every- 
one Is  getting  the  message  loud  and  clear. 
We  now  have  a  demerit  system  and  regular 
punishment  periods  except,  of  course,  for 
serious  offenses  like  reckless  driving  or  drink- 
ing publicly  in  uniform.  For  such  things 
they  are  kicked  out  at  once." 

How's  his  own  son  doing? 

"I  told  him  life  would  be  unbearable  for 
him  here  with  me  as  Superintendent.  But 
he  survived  it.  Academically,  he  stands  in 
the  middle  of  his  class  and  he  made  the 
honor  list  for  military  achievement." 

But  what  pleases  pop  most  Is  Junior's  at- 
titude. "Why,  he  thinks  the  Air  Force  Aca- 
demy Is  the  greatest  place  In  the  world." 
General  Warren  said.  "And,  of  course,  he's 
right." 


WaihingtoD  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KENTrTCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted,  I  include  the  October  1 
issue  of  my  Washington  Report  for  the 
information  of  the  Members: 

Washington  Report 

I  By  Congressman  M   G.  "Gene"  Snyder. 

Third  District,  Kentucky) 

October  1.  1964 
DiAR  Friend:  As  we  go  to  press  a  few  days 
before  the  end  of  the  month,  I  anticipate 
congressional  adjournment  momentarily. 
No  doubt  this  will  be  accomplished  by  the 
time  the  printer  finishes  this  letter.  Louise, 
Mark,  and  I  have  been  able  to  spend  most  of 
last  month  in  Louisville.  The  reapportion- 
ment filibuster  in  the  Senate  left  little  for 
the  House  to  do  during  September. 

The  monthly  Newsletter  will  not  come  as 
often  during  adjournment.  I  expect  to  have 
another  report  atK>ut  December  15.  I  will 
continue  the  monthly  reports  when  the  89th 
Congress  reconvenes,  if,  of  coui:se.  I  am  still 
your  Congressman. 

foreign  aid  impact 

In  a  foreign  aid  debate  last  year,  an  ad- 
ministration spokesman  said  that  80  per- 
cent of  our  foreign  aid  money  was  spent  by 
the  recipient  here  in  the  United  States.  At 
the  time,  no  one  had  any  Information  to  the 
contrary.  Now.  Dr.  Lewis  E.  Lloyd,  head  of 
business  research  for  the  Dow  Chemical 
Co.,  has  completed  a  study  for  a  private 
organization  on  this  subject:  In  testimony 
presented  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations on  July  31.  1964.  he  states  that 
In  fiscal  1963  only  $855  million  out  of  a  total 
of  $5,170  million  foreign  aid  grants  and  loans 
was  spent  In  the  'United  States.  The  rest 
was  sp>ent  overseas  for  products,  foreign 
labor,  and  tar  3.379  personnel  stationed  over- 
seas to  jidmlnlBter  aid.    Thus  78  percent  of 


grants    and    loans    were    spent    outside    the 
United  States. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  auditors 
for  Congress,  has  Just  accused  the  Com- 
merce Department  of  Improperly  spending 
$7.4  mUUon  In  t€Otpayers'  money  under  two 
programs  touted  as  remedies  for  unemploy- 
ment, poverty,  and  economic  lag.  These  are 
the  so-called  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act.  GAO 
said  the  Commerce  Department  permitted 
projects  in  nondepressed  sections,  which  did 
not  qualify  lor  Federal  aid  under  these  laws, 
to  get  this  aid.  The  war-on-poverty  pro- 
gram and  the  equally  big  relief  project  for 
the  so-called  Appalachla  area  are  new  ven- 
tures wide  open  for  the  same  type  of  bureau- 
cratic expansion.  Measures  taken  to  help 
the  genuinely  needy  are  not  much  help  to 
such  people  if  the  manna  Is  distributed  ex- 
travagantly to  Just  about  anybody  who  asks. 
Yet  this  Is  the  fate  of  most  Government  pro- 
grams of  this  nature.  Only  the  most  strict 
policing  will  save  the  poverty  scheme  from  a 
like  fate. 

Information  made  public  by  FBI  Director 
J  Edgar  Hoover  shows  that  serious  crime  in 
the  United  States  has  Increased  40  percent 
in  the  last  5  years.  In  the  report.  Hoover 
stated  "Crime  in  the  United  States  Jumped 
19  percent  during  the  first  3  months  of  this 
vear more  than  2i^  times  the  Increase  re- 
ported a  year  ago"  Most  of  the  Increase  is 
in  large  cities,  where  we  have  the  greatest 
concentration  of  intmigrants. 

House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities on  Oswald:  HUAC  has  released  a  report 
placing  the  responsibility  lor  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy  squarely  upon 
Communist  "Hate  America"  campaigns  and 
the  tendencv  of  Americans  to  underrate  the 
Red  threat 'to  otir  freedoms.  The  report 
says:  "Because  hate  is  so  large  an  element 
in"  Communist  doctrine  and  propaganda,  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Oswald's  close 
association  with  the  Communist  movement 
and  reading  of  its  propaganda  organs  mark- 
edly influenced  his  conduct.  Oswald  was 
involved  in  the  U.S.  Communist  agitation - 
propaganda  effort,  leading  the  attempted  or- 
ganization of  a  Fah  Play  for  Cuba  chapter 
In  Dallas— and  the  Communist  propaganda 
he  read  portrayed  the  President  as  the  leader 
of  that  Government  deemed  by  the  Commu- 
nists to  be  their  principal  enemy.  Their 
(Communists)  carefully  contrived  words  are 
the  father  of  thoughts  that  Impel  their 
adherents  and  sympathizers  to  actions  that, 
in  one  way  or  another,  are  all  designed  to 
undermine  and  destroy  our  way  of  life.  All 
Americans.  I  believe,  were  shocked  to  learn 
that  our  President  had  been  assassinated  by 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Undoubtedly. 
It  did  not  have  to  happen.  Perhaps  It  would 
not  have  happened.  If,  during  past  years,  the 
American  people,  as  a  whole,  had  worked 
harder  to  disclose  the  lies  and  half-truths  in 
domestic  Communist  propaganda  so  that  oin- 
youth  would  not  be  misled  by  It." 

According  to  Representative  RicHARn 
RoL'DEBtrsH.  Republican,  of  Indiana,  one  of 
the  strangest  pieces  of  leglslatloB  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  recently  was 
a  bill  to  provide  free  Federal  medical  care  to 
fishing  boat  owners.  The  cost  of  this  "mo- 
torboat  medicare  "  program,  the  Congressman 
notes,  will  come  to  $1,825,200  per  year.  Does 
this  signal  a  new  tactic  by  the  proponents 
of  medicare?  Unable  to  get  Congress  to  art 
favorably  on  a  general  progrsma.  will  they  try 
for  passage  of  a  series  of  "special  Interest" 
bills  to  Initiate  Federal  medicare  one  group 
at  a  time?  Arguments  used  by  proponents 
of  the  "motorboat  medicare"  bill  could  be 
used  for  many  other  special  Interest  groups. 
According  to  RouDEBtrsH.  the  major  argument 
used  was  that  fishing  boat  owners  are  en- 
titled to  free  medical  service  because  their 
occupation  Is  "hazardous."  By  the  same 
yardstick,  miners,  athletes,  lion  tamers — and 
"editorial  writers,  might  qualify. 
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A  4S-CE1TT  DOLLAB 

During  and  since  World  War  H,  more  than 
90  billion  Inflationary  dollars  have  been 
poured  Into  our  economy.  The  worth  of  our 
dollar  haa  dropped  to  45  centa.  The  Federal 
debt  limit  U  $324  billion.  Federal  taxes  have 
been  cut,  but  heavy  spending  continues.  In 
the  last  33  years,  the  budget  has  been  In  the 
red  27  times.  The  ttscal  deficit  for  1963  was 
•6.2  billion.  In  fiscal  1964  this  had  Increased 
to  $8.3  billion.  New  programs  recommended 
to  Congress  by  the  administration  for  fiscal 
1965  will  add  more  than  $8  billion  to  the 
1965  and  future  fiscal  years'  spending. 

ART  or  BABTSrmNO 

If  you  are  worried  about  the  mees  in  Wash- 
ington, the  chaoe  In  Vietnam,  the  approach- 
ing bankruptcy  of  the  United  Nations.  Com- 
munist gains  in  Africa  and  the  Par  East, 
relax.  The  Federal  Government  has  other 
problems  more  pressing.  After  dealing  with 
all  these  oountrlea  and  problems,  the  ad- 
ministration has  money  left  over  which  Is 
•pent  on  such  subjects  as  the  art  of  baby- 
sitting. Even  though  most  homemaklng 
magazines  and  a  number  of  books  have  been 
covering  such  problems  for  years,  the  book 
produced  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  entitled,  "A  Guide  for 
Babysitters,"  covers  all  aspects  of  the  pro- 
fession. It  siiggests  stich  solid  advice  for 
Bitters  as  this  on  page  5:  "Your  main  Job 
is  to  watch  the  child."  But,  according  to 
HEW,  girl  babysitters  had  better  keep  an 
eye  on  the  baby's  father  as  well.  "Some 
nven  forget,"  advises  Mother  HEW.  "or  al- 
most forget — that  sitters  are  sitters.  They 
try  to  treat  them  like  girl  friends."  No 
doubt  it  will  be  a  bestseller. 

Observe  United  States  Day,  October  23: 
The  main  purpose  of  United  States  Etey  Is 
to  pinpoint  and  dramatize  the  Imminent 
danger  of  losing  our  freedom  to  interna- 
tionalist planners  who  are  determined  to  de- 
stroy the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
and  set  up  a  world  government  dictatorship. 
Help  establish  United  States  Day  as  a  perma- 
nent institution  to  serve  as  a  continual  re- 
minder to  all  citizens  to  be  on  guaxd  against 
alien  Ideas  of  government  that  threaten  the 
independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States. 

The  U.S.  public  debt  exceeds  that  of  all  the 
other  non-Communist  countries  of  the  world. 
Tabulations  by  the  Library  of  Congress  dis- 
close that  at  the  end  of  last  year  the  other 
non-Communist  countries  had  a  total  debt 
of  $232.6  billion.  The  U.S.  national  debt 
limit  is  »324  billion.  While  exact  figures 
are  not  available  from  the  Communist 
nations,  the  United  States  Is  tjelieved  to  haTe 
a  public  debt  at  least  $25  billion  higher 
than  all  the  nations  of  the  world  combined. 

During  the  month  of  September,  President 
Johnson  signed  the  appropriation  bill  for 
water  research  projects  throughout  the 
United  States.  Included  was  the  sum  of 
$20,000  to  Implement  the  resolution  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  which  I  waa 
able  to  get  adopted,  for  a  study  of  the  even- 
tual n-KKl  Protection  of  southwestern  Jeffer- 
8on  County. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nones.sential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures reveals  that  employees  are  being  added 
to  the  Federal  payroll  at  the  rate  of  325  a 
week.  The  report  shows  7.948  new  employees 
have  been  added  to  the  Government  payroll 
during  the  first  6  months  of  this  year;  2.626 
during  the  month  of  June  alone.  This 
January-June  Increase  averages  1,300  new 
Federal  workers  a  month.  Senator  John  J. 
Williams,  Republican,  of  Delaware,  com- 
ments: "Any  administration  that  Is  Btill  add- 
ing 325  new  employees  per  week  to  the  pub- 
lic pajrroll  and  which  is  spending  over  $126 
million  per  week  more  than  its  Income  cer- 
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talnly  must  have  Its  tongue  In  Its  cheek 
when  It  talks  about  economy."  In  announc- 
ing the  economy  drive  last  December,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  promised  that  "we  will  haTe 
fewer  Federal  employeoe  next  year  than 
this."  "Washington  Report"  readers  will  re- 
call my  sincere  "congratulations"  to  the 
President  on  that  occasion.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  that  pledge?  Net  increase  for  the 
period  since  L.B.J.'s  promise:  more  than  17.- 
000. 

Spreading  freedom :  The  American  people 
should  spread  freedom  every  opportunity 
that  presents  Itself  because  everyday  we  are 
losing  a  little  bit  more.  Ever  since  World 
War  II,  the  free  world  has  been  losing  ground 
and  Communists  have  been  gaining.  Pour- 
teen  countries  and  nearly  800  million  people 
have  fallen  under  Communist  rule  since 
1945. 

Now  a  new  Soviet  volunteer  corps:  The 
Soviet  Union  has  begun  a  Communist  volun- 
teer corps  as  their  answer  to  the  US.  Peace 
Corps.  Disclosure  of  the  new  Communist 
corps  came  from  a  Tass  (July  11)  dispatch 
from  Moscow.  The  dispatch  revealed  that 
"Soviet  student  volunteers  are  staying  to- 
gether with  Algerians."  Their  task  is  to  aid 
Algerians  in  rehabilitating  war-ravaged  areas 
in  Algeria.  Algerian  President  Ben  Bella,  In 
addressing  the  Soviet  student  volunteers,  de- 
clared. "We  returned  from  your  country  (the 
USSR.)  with  still  greater  faith,  hope,  and 
resolution  to  continue  our  socialist  experi- 
ence. Now  that  our  country  has  Joined 
battle  against  the  oil  and  gas  companies 
which  are  exploiting  the  peoples  labor  •  •  • 
your  work  is  a  great  support  to  us."  It  Is  In- 
teresting to  note  that  Ben  Bella  was  wooed  in 
this  country  after  gaining  power  in  Algeria, 
but  no  sweet  words  of  praise  have  ever 
fallen  from  his  lips. 

Until  the  next  report,  I  solicit  your  prayers 
and   advice — that  my  conduct  as  your  Con- 
gressman— will  be  worthy  of  the  commenda- 
tion of  all  good  men. 
Sincerely. 

M  O    'Geni:'  Snyder 


The  600th  AmuTcrfary  of  the  Uiuver$ity 
of  Cracow,  Poland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1964.  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  celebrated 
the  600th  anniversary  of  the  University 
of  Cracow,  Poland. 

The  program  began  at  12  noon  with  a 
Mass  at  St.  Stanislaus  R.  C.  Church.  Buf- 
falo, celebrated  by  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  P. 
Adamskl.  P.S.,  and  sermon  by  Rev. 
PYancis  X.  Wlodarczak. 

Later  in  the  day  at  St.  Stanislaus  So- 
cial Center.  I  was  privileged  to  partici- 
pate in  a  very  interesting  program  which 
was  presented  by  the  Adam  Mlckiewlc2 
Library  and  Dramatic  Circle. 

1.  "Broken  signal":  Taps. 

2.  National  anthems:  I.  Paderewskl  Sing- 
ing Society. 

3.  Invocation:  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Stelmach. 

4.  "History  of  the  University";  Stanlslaxis 
Mrozowskl,  Ph.  D. 

5.  I.  Paderewskl  Choir  under  the  direction 
of  Jd.  Slominski. 


B.  F.  Chopin  Clu>ir  under  the  direction  of 
Peter  CWrecki : 

a.  Brzmljcie  Traby  1  Putonj,  F.  Chopin. 

b.  Makl,   8.   Niawladomski :    Mrs.   T.  Bkot- 

nicka-Dybas,  soprano. 

c.  Zolnlerz    1    Panna     (Roskwitaly    Pekl) 
folk  song.  ' 

d.  Dop6kl  Wlsla  Biezy.  P.  Gdreckl:  Un. 
Skotnicka-Dybas    and    Mr.    L.    Dlstel,    duet 

e.  Zyczenie.  F.  Chopin:  Miss  J,  Wnek 
soloist. 

f    Czesc  PolskieJ  Ziemi. 

7.  ""History  of  the  University";  Bruce  Mc- 
Causland,  M.S. 

8.  Miss  Mellnda  Blahovec.  violin;  Miss  An- 
gellne  Matthews,  accompanist:  Romanes 
Opus  23,  Szymanowskl;  Mazurka  Opus  19  H 
Wieniawski. 

9.  Address:   B.  Richard  Bugelskl,  Ph  D. 
10    Benediction:    Rt.   Rev.  Msgr.  S    Slera- 

kowskl. 

11.  Boze  Cos  Polske :  Song. 

The  following  Is  a  brief  history  of  the 
University  of  Cracow: 

It  was  on  May  12,  1364,  that  King 
Casimir  the  Great  founded  the  first  univer- 
sity in  Poland,  one  of  the  oldest  universities 
in  Europe.  The  act  of  foundation  was  issued 
by  the  King  with  the  later  approval  by  the 
Pope. 

The  University  of  Cracow  was  founded 
after  the  pattern  of  the  renowned  Italian 
academies,  that  of  Bologna  and  Padua,  par- 
ticularly noted  for  their  remarkable  law 
schools.  The  newly  founded  university  con- 
sisted of  three  faculties;  the  liberal  arts,  law. 
and  medicine.  It  was  a  national  university 
of  a  secular  character,  closely  connected  with 
the  political  aims  pursued  by  the  state.  In 
the  14th  century  Poland  was  faced  with  two 
problems:  that  of  reuniting  all  Polish  terri- 
tories and  of  defending  the  state  against  Teu- 
tonic Order  of  Prussia.  The  university  wu 
to  play  here  a  most  significant  part,  educat- 
ing Polish  Jurists,  scholars,  teachers,  and 
physicians.  Its  professors  and  disciples  were 
to  serve  the  country  and  on  the  other  hand, 
by  their  contact  with  the  other  European 
centers  of  research,  to  contribute  toward 
universal  progress  in  science  and  culture. 

Thus,  from  the  very  beginning  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cracow  was  concerned  with  these  Im- 
portant tasks  and  haa  since  been  fulfilling 
them  during  600  years  of  its  existence  the 
history  of  university,  like  that  of  any  other 
unlversjty,  comprises  both  glorious  periods 
and  moments  of  decline  and  regression. 

After  the  strenuous  first  yearn  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  14th  century,  the  death  of  Its 
founder.  Caslmlr  the  Great  (1370)  waa  fol- 
lowed by  a  temfxjrary  Interruption  In  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  university.  Soon,  however, 
due  to  a  financial  grant  from  Queen  Jadwiga. 
the  university  was  reopened  by  the  queen's 
husband.  King  Wladysiaw  Jaglello.  on  July 
26.  1400.  at  this  time  the  university  was  orga- 
nized after  the  pattern  of  the  Sorbonne  and 
a  fourth   faculty  was  added — theology^ 

Among  Its  disciples  were  scholars  ai  emi- 
nent as  Jan  Dlugosz  ( historian ) .  MikolaJ 
Copernicus  (astronomer).  AndrzeJ  Prycz- 
Modrzewskl.  Marcln  Kromer  (writers),  Jan 
Kochanowskl  (poet),  J6zef  Strusiek  (physi- 
cian), MacleJ  of  Mlechow  (historian  and 
geographer)  Jak6b  Gbrski  (philologist)  and 
others. 

This  brief  list  of  ntmies  In  itself  may  serve 
to  Illustrate  how  great  wm  the  force  of  at- 
traction exerted  by  the  University  of  Cracow. 
Thus  during  the  15th  century  as  many  as 
seven  university  graduates  from  Cracow  were 
appointed  professors  of  the  University  of 
Bologna  and  during  the  16th  century  four 
others  held  professorial  chairs  at  Padua. 

The  committe*  for  national  education,  the 
first  European  ministry  of  education  (1773) 
undertook  a  great  reform  In  the  methods  of 
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teaching.  The  committee  appointed  Hugo 
KoUataJ  to  reform  the  Central  Cracow  School 
(gs  It  was  called  at  that  time)  and  during 
the  years  1777  to  1780  he  supervised  Its  thor- 
ough modernization.  This  Important  reform 
l^d  the  main  stress  upon  the  necessity  of 
jducatmg  teachers,  physicians,  and  Jurists. 
At  that  time  a  great  emphasis  was  laid  upon 
the  experimental  sciences  and  so  the  first 
Polish  University  Botanical  Gardens  were 
organized  (1782)  as  well  as  a  physical  labora- 
tory (1784).  a  chemical  laboratory  (17831. 
astronomical  observatory  ( 1787) ,  and  the  first 
medical  clinic  (1788). 

The  loss  of  state  Independence  and  the 
partition  of  Poland  were  extremely  unfav- 
orable for  the  university  vi-hich  was  suijject^d 
to  a  series  of  different  reorganizations.  Af- 
ter an  Intense  struggle  for  existence  and  a 
guccessful  defense  agailnst  germanlzlng  ten- 
dencies, the  establishment  of  the  free  town 
of  Cracow  brought  a  temporary  respite  An 
autonomic  organic  statue  was  granted  to  the 
university  on  March  19,  1818.  During  1869- 
1918  period  the  university  was  able  to  create 
new  chairs,  modernize  the  methods  of  re- 
search During  the  period  from  the  recovery 
of  political  Independence  in  1918  to  the  out- 
break of  World  War  II,  the  development  of 
the  university  continued.  Unfortunately, 
the  Second  World  War  and  the  Nazi  occupa- 
tion brought  to  a  tragic  and  brutal  halt  both 
scholarly  and  pedagogic  activity. 

On  November  6,  1939  the  Gestapo  arrested 
within  the  university  walls  183  professors, 
docents,  and  assistants,  who  were  then  de- 
ported to  prison  in  Cracow  and  Wroclaw  and 
later  to  Nazi  concentration  camps  at  Sach- 
senhausen.  Dachau  and  finally  to  Mauthau- 
san-Guser.  Over  30  professors,  some  of  them 
of  international  reputation  met  their  death 
at  those  extermination  camps.  The  uni- 
versity was  closed  and  Its  research  establish- 
ments and  collections  ruthlessly  destroyed. 
Yet  not  withstanding  all  repression,  by  1942 
the  university  had  begun  to  function  again — 
in  secret;  despite  the  dangers  Incurred  both 
by  teachers  and  students,  many  secret  groups 
were  organized,  lectures  were  held  and  ex- 
amination taken. 

At  the  present  time  the  university  has 
returned  to  the  former  high  standard  The 
university  Is  ready  to  carry  out  its  duties  in 
teaching  and  producing  scientists  in  every 
branch. 

The  oldest  Polish  university  has  well  ful- 
filled Its  obligation.  An  Important  center 
of  science  and  research,  it  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  renown  of  Polish  science 
abroad,  providing  an  Important  link  in  in- 
ternational scientific  and  cultural  coopera- 
tion. 


Rules  of  the  Road  Simplified 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  Nrw  jrasrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  recent  years  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  number  of  tragedies  at  sea  that 
might  well  have  been  avoided  had  proper 
attention  been  placed  upon  adherence  to 
the  "Rules  of  the  Road."  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure,  therefore,  to  place  before 
the  House  a  proposal  to  make  the  "Rules 


of  the  Road"  better  understood  by  deck 
officers.  The  proposal  is  recounted  In  an 
article  which  appears  in  the  U.S.  Naval 
Institute  Proceedings  of  September  1964. 
Its  author  is  Capt.  E.  J,  Newbould,  a  dis- 
tinguished naval  officer,  whom  many  of 
you  will  rememl)er  from  his  term  of 
service  on  the  Hill.  The  article  is  as 
follows . 
Rules  of  the  Nautical   Road  for  Officers 

OF  THE  Deck 
"White  over  red.  pilot  ahead; 
Red  over  white,  fishing  at  night." 

Granted  that  this  mnemonic  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  an  understanding  of  the  "Rules  of 
the  Nautical  Road,"  It  does  represent  an 
honest  effort  to  achieve  a  simplified  method 
of  learning  the  rules.  Farwell,'  preeminent 
and  Indispensable,  has  nonetheless  domi- 
nated the  Navy's  approach  to  the  rules  for 
too  long  Farwell,  perpetuated  by  the  so- 
called  "Simplified  Rules  of  the  Nautical 
Road."-  is  written  for  the  admiralty  lawyer. 
the  master  mariner,  and  the  commanding 
officer. 

Reliance  on  the  premise  that  the  "Rules 
of  the  Road"  must  be  learned  In,  toto.  and 
applied  only  In  the  light  of  knowledge  -of 
coiut  Interpretations,  has  been  self-defeat- 
ing Insofar  as  officers  of  the  deck  are  con- 
cerned. Ofllcers  of  the  deck  approach  the 
whistle  diffidently.  If  at  all,  and  are  bemused 
by  a  welter  of  lights  as  they  strain  to  recall 
whether,  for  example,  the  three  white  lights 
ahead  represent  a  tug  with  a  tow  of  more 
or  less  than  600  feet. 

The  clutter  of  shapes,  lights,  and  whistles 
outlined  In  the  rules — and  the  subtle  differ- 
ences between  those  required  by  Interna- 
tional and  Inland  Rules — are  even  now  at 
the  stage  where  they  are  beyond  the  reten- 
tiveness  of  the  average  Intellect.  New 
changes  to  the  rules  are  already  in  the  offing, 
and  this  before  the  most  recent  ones  have 
been  universally  absorbed.  All  of  the  lights, 
whistles,  and  shapes  in  the  precise  form 
used  by  ships  working  on  a  submarine  cable, 
seaplanes,  vessels  of  20  tons  or  40  tons,  ves- 
sels fishing,  etc.,  need  not  be  learned  by 
officers  of  the  deck  If  they  are  to  achieve  a 
minimum   standard  of   competence. 

What  Is  required  Is  a  thorough  compre- 
hension of  the  basic  and  usual  steering  rules, 
the  ability  to  Identify  the  more  Important 
lights  and  sound  signals,  and  sufficient  fore- 
handedness  to  refer  to  the  rules  for  those 
odd  baskets,  diamonds,  and  balls  when  they 
may  properly  expect  to  be  encountered. 

The  time  is  now.  before  new  rules  add  to 
the  confusion,  to  adopt  the  simple  expedient 
of  requiring  our  officers  of  the  deck  to  mem- 
orize a  few  simple  rules  and  Insure  that 
they  have  the  confidence  to  use  them  in 
emergency  situations  which  can  and  do  arise 
before  the  captain  can  arrive  on  the  bridge. 
Too  many  examples  are  available,  but  one 
glaring  one  may  be  cited  here  ot  demonstrate 
how  such  a  simple  method  of  learning  fun- 
damentals might  well  have  avoided  what 
sounds  in  the  telling  like  an  incredible 
maneuver. 

After  exercises  at  sea.  two  U.S.  Navy  ships 
were  aproaching  Ouantanamo  in  normal, 
clear  Caribbean,  daylight  weather.  Ship  A 
overtook  B  and  rammed  her  in  the  port  quar- 


'  Raymond  F.  Farwell,  "The  Rules  of  the 
Nautical  Road"  (Annapolis:  U.S.  Naval  In- 
stitute, 1954). 

>  O.  W.  WUl.  m,  "Simplified  Rules  of  the 
Nautical  Road"  (Annapolis;  UJ3.  Naval  In- 
stitute. 1962). 


ter.  Neither  ship  sounded  her  whistle  be- 
fore collision  waa  Inevitable.  A  board  of 
investigation  found  ship  A  wholly  at  fault. 
But  what  about  the  officer  of  the  deck  in  ship 
B?  Here  was  a  classic  opportunity  for  the 
use  of  the  five-blast  International  signal  by 
the  privileged  vessel  to  alert  ship  A  that  her 
actions  were,  to  say  the  least,  not  understood. 
If  nothing  else,  such  a  signal  surely  would 
have  brought  both  commanding  officers  to 
the  bridge  and  perhaps  would  have  avoided 
acostly  and  inexcusable  collision.  The  Navy 
is  accused  by  our  merchant  marine  brothers 
of  not  using  the  whistle  often  enough.  While 
there  may  be  room  for  Improvement  In  their 
adherence  to  the  rules.  I  believe  that  this  par- 
ticular charge  is  Justified. 

It  is  fatuous  to  put  out  any  more  directives 
such  as  "There  shall  be  no  more  collisions 
in  this  fleet."  The  answer  lies  in  training 
each  officer  of  the  deck  In  the  essentials  of 
the  Rules  of  the  Road.  This  can  be  done  by 
having  him  commit  to  memory  the  appended 
table — a  true  simplification  of  the  rules  of 
the  road  for  emplojTnent  by  the  officer  of  the 
day.  This  table  on  pages  138-139  consists 
of  a  practical  selection  of  excerpts  from  the 
rules  which  the  officer  of  the  day  must  know 
by  rote. 

Commanding  officers  must  continue  to  ab- 
sorb Farwell  and  the  latest  court  decisions. 
That  Is  their  Job  and  will  someday  perhaps 
become  the  Job  of  the  officer  of  the  deck.  But 
for  now,  the  officer  of  the  day  must  be  re- 
quired to  memorize  the  multiplication  tables, 
as  it  were,  before  he  can  approach  his  algebra. 
It  may  also  be  observed  that  reference  to 
the  heart  of  the  Rules — the  steering  and 
sailing  rules — is  also  omitted.  An  officer  of 
the  deck  who  does  not  already  know  these 
fundamentals  should  have  his  relief  on  deck. 

The  introduction  of  radar  has  made  life 
easier  for  the  seaman  in  a  variety  of  vr&ys — 
including  the  application  of  the  Rules  of  the 
Road.  Radar  grants  a  time  Interval  to  the 
officer  of  the  deck  during  which  he  can 
check  that  strange  conglomeration  of  lights 
off  the  starboard  bow.  Radar  also  helps  the 
officer  of  the  day,  by  the  nature  of  the  return 
echo  and  by  plotting  to  identify  small  ships 
fishing,  sailing  vessels,  vessels  In  tow,  sea- 
planes, and  ships  at  anchor.  While  this  does 
not  complete  the  list  of  what  radar  can  do 
for  the  officer  of  the  deck,  it  does  serve  to 
illustrate  why  it  is  not  imperative  for  him 
to  take  courses  In  memory  improvement  in 
order  to  know  the  rules  of  the  road  well 
enough  to  use  them  with  confidence. 

Furthermore,  we  must  accept  the  reality 
that  pitifully  few  of  our  officers  of  the  deck 
win  be  or  will  have  been  at  sea  for  any  ap- 
preciable length  of  time.  There  really  Is  not 
sufficient  time  for  them  to  absorb  Farwell's 
nicety  of  detail — ccwnplete  with  footnotes. 
Indeed,  the  Farwell  forest  hides  the  trees  and 
discourages  the  simple  sailor.  It  Is  easily 
demonstrated  that  requiring  the  learning  of 
capsule  rules  of  the  nautical  road  Intro- 
duces the  officer  of  the  deck  to  this  subject 
In  a  manner  too  long  neglected  and  Induces 
him  voluntarily  to  approach  the  "forest"  with 
confidence  and  interest. 

In  all  other  subjects  in  the  Na%'y  we  begin 
with  the  rudiments  and  advance  to  the  com- 
plexities. For  some  unfathomable  reason, 
this  has  not  been  so  in  teaching  the  rules  of 
the  road.  The  procedure  cmtlined  herein  Is 
a  method  of  insuring  that  officers  of  the  deck 
will  develop  the  confidence  that  comes  with 
knowledge. 

Farwell  quite  prop>erly  states:  "The  rules 
will  not  be  better  obeyed  untU  they  are 
better  understood."  The  rules  will  not  be 
understood  at  all  until  they  are  learned. 
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( 'apsuU  rules  i>f  the  nautical  road 

(rrojwaed  by  Capt.  E.  J.  Newbould,  r.8.  Navy) 

PART  I.  I.IOins  AM)  PIIAI'KS 


October  2 


Type  TCf^l 


Power  vessel  uiulerway 

Any  vessel  at  aiu'hor 

Power  vessel  not  under  corainaml 

Any  vessel  iitroiiiid. 

Power  vessel  towing  or  pushin»r 

Vessel  bt'iDR  (owed  or  pushed  and  sail- 

InK  vessels. 
Sailing  pilot  vessels  on  'talion,  under- 

v»ay,  or  at  anclmr. 

Power-driven   pilot   vrss<'l  on  ^l.illnri, 
underway,  or  al  anchor. 

FlshinfT  v.'<:5<.l>  while  fishiiip 


International  waters 


Night 


Day 


T 


2  white  range  liffhts  (1  white  llnht  forward  on  •jnialler  ship' 
side  llfthts;  and  stem  llKht. 

^  rlorw^'d '?  ift""  '  '^'''''  "'^^'  f«''*'*f'l  0"  ^'"^'ll*''-  --liip"        1  hlaek  hall  on  larger  ships. 

2  vertical  red  Hghf:,  ^hle  IIrIiIs  ronly  If  iiiakin?  w: 
stem  light. 


III. I 


Nothing  >ip«X'ial   ... 


vprtii;il  Mark  (.alls 


Lsland  wuicrv 


Normal  liiHlnT  lii:hl~  plu.-  .'  red  vertical  lliihls 


3  M-rtical  hill,!-.  |.i,ll> 


do 


Vitliitip  ■■■poclal. 


2  or  .'i  or  4  verlUul  wlutc  linht.s,  side  lights,  ;iiid  ■.fern  licht       V.ahliiK  m 
or  steering  lij;hl 

Sidelights,  and  stern  light  (for  sailing  ve.ss<ds,iiid  Uifl  shipiii 

towK 
(a)   1    all-around    white   light;    (h)    1    interMutt.nt    flarcuri 

light;  and   (ci    I'pon  approaching  stiijKi,  .ojdf  lights      At 

anchor:  Normal  anchor  Ilght.s  plus  all  iiroiind  and  fhireiii, 

llRht. 
Inderway:  lui   I  all  around  white  light  ahovc   all  .irouiid 

red  light;  (h)  I  flareup  light ;  and  fc)  .sidelights     .\t  iuiclior 

Normal    anchor    lights    plus   all-arouml    white    ovir    red 

plus  flareup. 

3  iHissihilitles-umlerway:  (a)  1  all  armind  llpht  plus  ,lli;tii 
or  flareup)  toward  net  when  approached,  (h  while  li^rbi 
triangle  with  or  without  side  lighUs  plus  fhu-itip  and 
(<■!  tricolored  lantern  with  white  U'low  plus  flurcup  Kt 
anchor:  Normal  anchor  lights-  u.sually  1,  plii..  ill  ircuii.l 
light  toward  net  when  approached. 


Nothing  siH'cial. 


I  iidirH.iy  lUisket,  At  an- 
chor <a.  hiLsket  plus  hall  or 
'ti!  haskil  plus  iKill  plus 
i.<iii. 


Essentially  the  same. 
Do. 

No  special  provLslons  hut  l^  .,u-n  r..r 
1  or  more  re<l  lights  In  forward  \>^ 
Of  vM8el8  which  should  \^  avoldM 
No  day  8ha|>e«.  hut  t*  alert  for 
speclallted  8ha{)es  for  dredges  etc 

No  special  provision  for  shlp^  aerouii.l 
normal  anchor  light.-  .uhI  ^t^,Jl 
required.  '  "^ 

Es.'<«Htlally  the  same 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


n-d 


Night-   Tndcrw.iy  or  :,!   .m, 
over  white  only.     Day     I  nd.'rw'av 
Ha.sket.     .^t     anchor.     H:..k,.,X 


bull. 


plus 


PART  II.  FOO  SIGNALS 


Tyi)e  vcsM'l 


Power  ve,ss«d  underway  with 

way  on. 
Power   ves.sel   undcrw.iy.    nn 

way  on. 
Palling  ve,s.s«.|  underway 


International  waters 


Inland  waters 


Signal 


1  prolorifed  hiast 
-'  pr.)N.n>;.  ,1  |.i,i.,i< 


Any  vesA'!  al  am  hor. 


1,  -',  or  :t  prniotii;,.,!  blasts  .leix'ii, ling  on 
tark. 

(a;  H«pi.l  niiging  of  bell  and  gong  if 

over   3.'*)   fe<>t   long,   plus    (h)    1 

sh<irt,   1   prolonged,  an'l   I  short 

I  '''-'"' 

Any  ve,ss«.l  aerounl   Itapid    ringing   of   l>ell   and    gong    (if 

I       refiuired  i  phis  3  strokes  on  f«'ll  after 
,.       ,  (      each  signij. 

Vessels  towing  or  not  under      1  prolong.. 1  followed  hv  2 -hort  hl.tsts 
command,  etc.  | 

1  prolonge.l  fon,,«ed  hy  .T  short  l.la.Nts 


Interval 


Signal 


do 


Not   more   tli.m   :'   inmutr^    lMm,.,n      1  prolonged  blast 

blasts. 
Not    more    than    .'    niuiui.-    Uiwien 

tilast  groups 
Not    more    than    1    minute    Ulvvren 

blasts, 
(a)   .\(/t    more    th.m     i     nniiute.    ,1,, 
When  appro. I,  hi  .|  I.m,  closely. 


\'ess<'ls  towed 
Fishing  ves,s» 


A   M.i.-l   f..lJo«...|   (,v  rapi  I   rinc'iniT  of 

hell. 


I,  2,  or  3  prolongi'd  Mi..^t.;  de- 

IX'ndlng  on  tuck. 
Hiipl'l  rliifiiu'  of  |„-i| 


-rlo. 


Interval 


Not  more  th.wi  1  n;tnute  |,.. 

tween  blasts 
Not  more  I  hail  1  ri.inuie. 

Do. 

1).. 


Do. 


Towing      1  i.!oi.,ir.-.   I  folloued  Do 

by  2  short 
1    prolong!. 1    f.i!lo«e.l    l,y    2  Do 

short. 
Same  as  any    ship  un.lerway  or  at  anchor    4  shoit   ll.iMv  - 

danger  sign..!      .May  \m-  u«..l  to  eipre.ss  (loiil.t  of  iiiteiaion 

of  another  v>'vs>.i  in  fog.  i 


PART  III.  MEANING  OF  80UNO  SIGNALS 


1.n:TKK.S'AT10NAL  watkrs 

<N0TE.- To  l>e  u.sed  only  when  ships  are 
In  sight  of  one  another  and  never  In  fogi 

A.  1  short  i>Ui>i.  I  am  altering  my  course  to  starboard 

B.  2  short  blasts    I  am  altering  my  cour.'^- to  |mrt 

'■.  .3  short  bla.sts:   N!  v  engines  iire  hacking 

D   .■) short  blasts  fonlV  hy  privileged  vessel):' YdouhtVhatburdenedVMse'l 

is  taking  proper  action  to  avoid  collision. 
K.  1  long  blast:  None.   ... 


INI  \Nr>    WATKRf 

(NcTi-        I  o  U.  u.s<  i|  oiih  w  hell  ships  are  in  sight  of  one 
aiiothiT  aii.l  never  in  fo>;  (.ye.. pi  for  the  danger  signal) 

(8)    In  head  and  head  meeting,  means  "I  inteii.i  to  pa.ss  fmrt  to  port  "     Neither  vess,.!  I,,-  rii-t-l  „f 
way.  and  other  vcs^m^I  must  answer  pro,Kxsul  hy  a  .s  ngle  hlkst  In  order  to  w^.,   ^j.  i 

^^  '"s^d'"'  M.-stT'  *'""  *='i7"  '\  '"r '''""'  '•'■■^'^■'  """^^'  "l  intend  tot^  Tic     r^  ,.„1 
speed.       .\Tu.st  t^  answere<l  in  order  to  prixy-ed  .safely. 


(c)    In  overtaking  situation  means,   "l  renuesi  to  pa«s  you  on  your  starboard  hand.  '     \Iav    I 

Mu.st      f>e     answered     to     prooeod     safely.     If    at  '  all 


answered     hy      1      blast      or'    4 


My  engines  are  backing 

*  Z^T^I'^-.r  '"'fiJ     V^"*""'  ■^''^""'      ^'»y  ^'^  "■'^■''   t'y  Plther  privileged  . 
Wb„Tr.1;o,',  *"L'".'l°"*"  *"  '"  ^"''^  '^'"^*  '"  """"tion    •     May  be  iwd  in 


When  clearing  a  pier. 


or  bur.leiied  vi'sS4  Is      It 
fog. 


1962 
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National  Political  C«nTentioBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.   JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1964 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the 
following  editorial  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Jr..  of  the  Hearst  magazines  is 
new,  timely,  and  refreshing. 

National  PoLrriCAL  Conventions 

(By  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr  .  editor  in 

cnief .  the  Hearst  newspapers  ( 

Another  national  political  convention  has 
gone  Into  the  history  books  and  while  well 
have  to  wait  4  more  years  to  see  a  like  com- 
bination of  hoopla  and  hokum,  oratory  and 
hot  air,  I  feel  that  most  of  us  will  be  able 
to  endure  the  extended  pause  without  too 
much  nostalgia. 

Us  the  practice  of  reporters  in  the  days 
following  a  convention  to  ponder  the  pro- 
ceedlnRs  of  the  preceding  week  and  compare 
them  to  similar  get-togethers  of  other  years, 
so  herewith  a  few  thoughts 

A.s  conventions  go,  the  1964  clambake  of 
Uie  Democratic  Piirty  rates  on  the  dullish 
side  Missing  was  the  electric  excitement 
that  characterized  previous  gatherings — such 
as  the  1948  explosion  over  clvU  rights  in 
Phlliidelphla,  provoked  by  the  fiery  young 
mayor  of  Minneapolis  (someone  named  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey);  or  the  convention  that 
nominated  John  F.  Kennedy  over  Lyndon  B 
Johnson  In  Los  Angeles  4  years  ago. 

At  Atlantic  City,  of  recent  but  not  fond 
meniDry.  President  Johnson  did  his  best  to 
Inject  st)me  svispense  Into  the  selecllc>n  of  his 
running  mate,  but  I'm  afraid  the  result  was 
a  bit  synthetic.  Sorr^how  the  picture  of 
L  B  J.  being  the  last  to  know  that  Senc^itor 
HUMPHREY  was  foreordained  as  the  Demo- 
cratic vlce-presldentlal  candidate  Just  doesn't 
come  Into  focus. 

If  there  were  questions  among  reporters 
and  delegates  as  the  Wednesday  deadline 
neared.  they  were: 

"Is  It  conceivable  that  the  President  will 
pick  anybody  else  but  Hubert  Ht-MPHREy  ' 
•    •    •   and   •    •    • 

"Tlien  why  the  contrived  suspense?" 

Personally,  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  blunt- 
spoken  antl-Communlst.  Senator  Thomas 
DoDD,  of  Connecticut.  w;is  mentioned  as  In 
the  running.  But  most  newspapermen,  on 
the  basis  of  hard-boiled,  pragmatic  consid- 
eration of  who  would  help  LB  J.  most,  did 
not  rate  Senator  Dodd's  chances  at  all 
hlRhly. 

The  President's  unexpected  appearance  to 
announce  his  choice  of  Senator  Humphrey 
did  bring  a  taste  of  drama  Into  the  hum- 
drum routine  of  the  convention,  and  prob- 
ably reflected  the  Presldoafs  own  Judgment 
that  the  big  show  was  laying  an  egg. 

We  imagined  L.B.J  looking  at  and  listen- 
ing to  the  dreary  oratory  of  the  first  2  days 
and  grumbling  to  his  aids  that  something 
had  to  be  done,  and  qulok. 

Hollywood  style,  one  of  the  boys  gets  an 
Idea. 

•'I've  got  It,  Chief — er,  Mr.  President."  he 
says.  "Why  don't  yo«  fly  up  there  and  per- 
sonally announce  the  name  of  your  Vice 
President,  and  milk  it  for  oM  the  drama  you 
can?" 

"Ill  buy  that,  J.V,"  says  L.B.J.  "Lay  on 
Air  Force  One,  and  0-8  and  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice and  the  helicopter  and  the  motorcycle 
cops,  and  away  we  go." 

Well,  maybe  It  didn't  happen  that  way. 
But  2.944  delegates  and  alternates  and 
5  000    members   of    the    various    Information 


media  couldn't  all  be  wrong.  The  President 
unquestionably  shared  our  feeling  that  the 
1964  show  lacked  the  old  punch  of  other 
years.  The  story  line  had  leaked  out  in 
advance. 

Anyway,  the  President  came,  was  seen,  and 
conquered. 

But  If  this  Sunday  article  could  report  4 
weeks  ago  that  HtrBEHT  Humphrey's  nomina- 
tion was  all  but  certain,  don't  think  It  was 
anything  the  President  didn't  already  know. 
I  wrote  at  the  time  that  the  Humphrey  boom 
had  gone  so  far  that  the  President  would 
find  It  difficult  to  take  the  prize  away  from 
him. 

Speaking  of  the  information  media  here 
are  a  few  thoughts  on  one  of  them. 

Actually.  TV  Is  no  longer  reporting  conven- 
tions It  is  producing  them.  And  there's  a 
big  difference. 

The  last  conventions  that  TV  reported 
were  the  1952  meetings  in  Chicago.  The 
networks  turned  their  cameras  and  an- 
nouncers loose  to  tell  you  what  was  happen- 
ing, and  to  tell  It  as  clearly  and  accurately 
as  possible,  which  is  the  basic  function  of 
reporters  in  any  medium  of  Information. 
Those  were  exciting  conventions,  if  you  re- 
member, and  TV  transmitted  the  excitement. 

With  the  passage  of  4  years,  TV  changed 
all  that  By  1956,  it  was  in  the  production 
end.  Everything  was  arranged  for  the  tele- 
vision cameras. 

In  other  words,  where  events  had  created 
the  news  before,  TV  was  now  bent  on  creat- 
ing the  events.  It's  the  difference,  really, 
between  the  art  of  rep>ortlng — and  it  Is  an 
art — and  the  art  of  entertainment. 

Under  the  TV  formula,  spontaneity,  for 
the  most  part,  was  ruled  out.  Those  hours 
when  TV  has  Its  most  viewers,  known  as 
prime  time,  became  of  prime  importance. 
The  concept  of  presenting  commentators  in 
pairs  crept  In — that  Is,  two  announcers  ask- 
ing questions  of  one  another  and  replying 
with  quasi-witty  or  quasi-sage  answers. 

I  don't  know  what  you  would  call  them. 
They  aren't  comedy  teams,  except  unwit- 
tingly. They  aren't  reportorial  teams. 
They're  there  to  entertain,  and  while  I'd  be 
the  first  to  assert  that  the  pattern  of  po- 
litical conventions  has  become  an  anti- 
quated, crashing  bore,  the  TV  teamsters 
have  done  next  to  nothing  to  alleviate  it. 

Probably   It's   too   late    to   go   back   to   the 

1952  style  and  "cover"  a  convention  Instead 

.  of  producing  It.    As  Columnist  Russell  Baker 

wrote   so   wittily   In    the   New   York  Times   a 

few  days  ago: 

"Any  sensible  convention  In  this  age  would 
put  the  delegates  outside  the  hall  entirely, 
and  In  fact  that  Is  where  most  sophisticated 
delegates  remain  for  all  but  the  most  press- 
ing sessions. 

"They  simply  retire  to  someplace  air-con- 
ditioned where  cooling  beverage  is  available 
and  attend  a  television  set. 

"This  trend  is  resented  by  convention  plan- 
ners as  well  as  the  television  Industry.  The 
political  managers  fear  that  empty  expanses 
In  the  hall,  if  shown  on  television,  will  have 
bad  repercussions.  The  viewer  may  ask :  'If 
the  delegates  are  too  bored  to  show  up,  why 
am  I  sitting  here  watching?'  " 

The  big  headlines  about  the  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  disputes  put  the  true  story  out  of 
perspective.  This  was  nothing  like  the  civil 
rights  uproars  of  1948,  or  other  arguments 
in  later  conventions. 

Prank  ConnlfT,  in  a  column  in  otir  papers 
last  Wednesday,  went  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  of  this  year's  civil  rights  altercations. 
Here  are  a  few  paragraphs: 

"Regardless  of  the  inunediate  outcome  of 
the  (civil  rights)  struggle,  the  appearance  of 
the  freedom  group  from  Mississippi  was  an 
augviry  of  events  dimly  seen  In  tbe  future. 
Things  will   never  be  the  same  again. 

"This  is  not  to  say  that  the  South  will 
swerve    from    its    overall    allegiance    to   the 


Democratic  Party.  What  has  been  demon- 
strated here  is  the  movement  of  influential 
southerners  into  the  mainstream  of  the 
party. 

"There  was  significance  in  the  fact  that  13 
members  of  the  Alabama  delegation  were 
willing  to  sign  a  loyalty  oath  binding  them  to 
support  the  party  ticket.  This  was  the  wave 
of  the  future  in  the  South,  not  the  posturing 
and  bully  boy  antics  displayed  by  Bull  Con- 
nor, the  State's  national  committeeman. 

"Bull  Connor  huffed  and  puffed  and  pro- 
bably gave  the  impression  he  was  pushing 
people  around  Just  like  the  old  days  in  Birm- 
ingham. The  reverse  was  exactly  the  case. 
Bull  Connor  was  being  pushed  around  for  the 
first  time  In  his  cotton  plckln'  life,  although 
not  by  physical  force.  What  was  bugging 
Bull  Connor  was  the  Irresistible  tide  of  his- 
tory." 

"The  coming  men  below  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line  are  people  like  Governor  Sanders 
of  Georgia,  Representative  Weltneb  of  the 
same  State — he  wasn't  airaid  to  sign  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  They  and  other  emerging 
leaders  look  to  the  future  and  not  the  past. 

They  are  no  less  southern  because  of  it. 
It  means  that  they  have  taken  the  proper 
measure  of  the  times  in  which  they  live  and 
no  longer  dream  of  the  honeysuckle  and 
magnolia  of  the  past. 

Nine  delegations  from  the  Old  South 
seemed  rather  happy  to  Join  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lyndon  Johnson.  Might  not  that  be 
bigger  news  than  the  trouble  wltl)  two  States 
which  don't  seem  to  want  to  remain  in  the 
Democratic  Party  anyway? 

Time  wi.ll  tell.  And  maybe  time  will  give 
the  answer  to  questions  raised  by  Milt  Kap- 
lan, the  able  chief  of  our  Washington  Bureau. 

Was  this  convention  necessary?  Or  could 
It  have  been  held  In  a  telephone  booth? 


Frank  Daley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAsaACHTTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  J,  1964 

Mr,  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  deeply  touched  to  learn  of  the  recent 
untimely  passing  of  my  dear  and  valued 
friend,  Frank  Daley. 

The  notable  career  of  this  fine  Ameri- 
can was  marked  by  an  unusual  spirit  of 
dedication  to  his  daily  tasks  and  duties. 
His  was  a  gifted  and  versatile  mind,  well 
stocked  with  ideas.  He  was  aware, 
knowledgeable,  and  effective  in  probing 
complex  political  and  governmental 
problems. 

His  capability  ranged  over  a  wide  field, 
and  he  was  extremely  well  informed  on 
a  great  variety  of  subjects.  A  publicist 
of  skill  and  ingenuity,  a  commentator 
of  eloquent  phrasing  and  penetrating 
analysis,  a  champion  of  many  good 
causes,  he  was  fired  by  lusty  enthusiasm 
and  was  anxious  to  work  with  zeal  and 
devotion  in  whatever  he  tmdertook. 

Frank  Daley  was  esteemed  and  re- 
spected in  the  Boston  and  Washington 
communities,  and  wherever  he  was 
known,  for  his  ready  wit,  his  keen  mind, 
his  broad  interest  and  his  unflagging  la- 
bors. He  was  endowed  with  rare  imagi- 
nation and  the  gift  of  foresight  and  deep 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  gov- 
ernment and  their  reaction  upon  public 
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opinion.    He  was  an  accurate  forecaster 
of  political  movements  and  events. 

I  have  known  Prank  Daley  for  years 
and  have  always  held  him  In  highest  re- 
gard. He  was  a  good,  loyal  friend,  warm- 
hearted and  generous  spirited,  and  a  con- 
siderate, gracious  companion,  always 
eager  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

He  was  in  tune  with  the  pace  of  modern 
life  and  a  human  being  of  understanding 
and  love  of  his  fellow  man,  exceptionally 
devoted  to  his  famdly  and  friends  and 
the  cause  of  his  country.  We  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  very  proud  of  Frank  Daley 
and  his  unselfish,  constructive  contribu- 
tions, and  we  join  in  mourning  him. 

We  are  all  the  richer  for  having  known 
and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  this  tal- 
ented publicist  and  honored  public  rela- 
tions specialist,  who  was  widely  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  best  in  his  field. 

Those  of  us  who  were  his  friends,  as 
well  Eis  community.  State  and  Nation, 
have  suffered  a  great  and  poignant  loss 
and  with  a  sense  of  deep  grief  share  the 
great  loss  which  has  been  sustained  by  his 
family  and  his  dear  ones  and  which  is 
felt  by  aU  of  us  who  knew  him  well. 

I  feel  a  special  sense  of  personal  loss 
and  sorrow,  because  I  entertained  deep 
affection  for  this  fine,  devoted,  loyal 
friend,  who  so  greatly  and  constructively 
adorned  the  congressional  scene  during 
the  time  he  has  been  with  us,  and  whose 
warm  personality,  sincerity,  kindness, 
good  works,  counsel,  and  solid  achieve- 
ments will  long  remain  before  us,  not 
only  as  a  very  happy  memory,  but  as  a 
true  source  of  gratitude  and  inspiration. 

FYank  Daley  was  a  great  American  and 
a  dear,  esteemed  friend.  I  extend  my 
*most  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  bereaved 
family  and  all  his  dear  ones,  for  whom 
he  had  such  great  love,  and  hope  that  the 
Good  Lord  will  lighten  their  heavy  bur- 
den of  sorrow  and  bring  them  His  con- 
soling blessings  of  comfort,  courage,  and 
peace. 

May  Prank  Daley  find  eternal  rest  in 
his  heavenly  home. 

May  the  Good  Lord  keep  and  cherish 
him. 


Cameron  Voting  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OF    C/VLIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  report 
to  my  constituents : 

ROLLCALL    NO      193.    SOCIAL    SECURITT.    MEDICARE, 
FRUSTRATION   AND   FAILCRE 

On  RoUcall  No.  193  the  greatest  dis- 
play of  hypocrisy  that  I  have  witnessed 
in  the  Congress  was  demonstrated.  This 
measure  was  a  well -conceived  piece  of 
legislation,  designed  to  provide  the  first 
across-the-board  increase  in  social  se- 
curity  benefits   in   over   6   years.     The 


measure  would  have  provided  a  5-percent 
increase  in  benefits  to  some  20  million 
recipients  of  social  security,  as  well  as 
making  an  additional  600,000  individuals 
eligible  for  benefits.  It  also  provided  a 
decrease  In  the  age  for  retired  widows 
from  62  to  60  and  allowed  for  children 
attending  schools  and  colleges  on  a  full- 
time  basis  to  continue  to  receive  benefits 
until  the  age  of  21  rather  than  the  pres- 
ent cutoff  of  18. 

I  say  that  the  measure  was  well  con- 
ceived In  that  the  House  provided  ade- 
quate financing  for  these  needed  in- 
creased benefits  by  raising  the  base  upon 
which  taxes  are  paid  from  $4,800  to 
$5,400,  as  well  as  making  a  modest  In- 
crease in  the  rate  to  be  paid  by  both  em- 
ployers and  employees.  I  had  hoped  that 
the  House  bill  would  have  also  provided 
a  medicare  program  similar  to  that  ad- 
vocated by  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff. 
former  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Senator  Ribicoff  s  pro- 
posal was  of  a  purely  voluntaiT  nature. 
It  provided  that  persons  eligible  for  social 
security  benefits  would  have  had  an  op- 
tion to  elect  either  to  receive  the  basic 
5-percent  increase  in  benefits  or  a  medi- 
care program.  The  House  did  not  adopt 
such  an  amendment;  however,  It  passed 
this  measure  by  the  overwhelming  vote 
of  388  to  8.  Numbered  among  those  388 
favorable  votes  were  many  persons  who 
were  voting  for  social  security  for  the 
very  first  time  and  who  did  so,  in  my 
view.  In  bad  faith  for  they  did  not  have 
the  slightest  Intention  of  sustaining  that 
position  when  the  bill  was  returned  from 
the  Senate  for  Senate-House  con- 
ference. 

In  the  Senate  amendments  were 
tacked  on  that  guaranteed  the  defeat  of 
the  measure.  Instead  of  adopting  the 
Ribicoff  approach  to  medicare,  which 
was  both  voluntary  and  actuarially 
sound,  the  Senate  added  the  Goi-e  amend- 
ment, which  provided,  in  effect,  the  com- 
plete King-Anderson  approach  to  medi- 
care and  Increased  the  across-the-board 
benefits  of  5  percent  provided  in  the 
House  version  to  7  percent.  They  did 
this  without  providing  any  additional 
funding  and,  therefore,  threw  the  entire 
social  security  system  actuarially  out  of 
balance.  The  funds  payed  out  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Senate  amendments  would 
have  been  substantially  more  than  the 
Income  to  the  fund.  The  argument  was 
advanced  that  the  Senate  did  this  solely 
for  bargaining  purposes  with  the  Intent 
of  retreating  to  the  Ribicoff  concept  in 
Senate -House  conference.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  this  was  not  done  in  good 
faith  for  the  rules  of  the  House  are  such 
that  conference  committees  may  not  sub- 
mit totally  new  material  back  to  the 
House  from  the  conference.  They  can 
only  submit  material  that  was  Included 
In  the  original  House  or  Senate  bill.  As 
there  was  no  voluntary  approach  In 
either  of  the  bills  as  passed  by  the  re- 
spective bodies,  the  conference  was  pre- 
cluded from  this  cwnprconlse. 

Thus  It  was  not  possible  for  the  con- 
ferees to  return  a  bill  that  included  medi- 


care and  was  actuarllly  sound.  Six  of 
the  conferees  were  for  eliminating  medl- 
care  and  passing  the  social  security  pro- 
visions, the  other  six  felt  that  if  this  were 
done  that  medicare  would  be  set  back  an- 
other 10  years.  This  total  impa.sse  re- 
sulted In  the  bill  dying  In  the  Senate- 
House  conference. 

As  a  result,  the  88th  Congress  has 
failed  the  senior  citizens  by  providing 
neither  the  needed  Increases  and  adjust- 
ments in  social  security  nor  a  medicare 
plan.  I  believe  this  was  a  deliberately 
calculated  plot  and  certainly  the  lop- 
sided vote  in  the  House  substantiates  my 
view.  It  is  absolutely  incredible  that  the 
Congress  enacted  H.R.  3873  providing 
medical  benefits  for  fishing  boat  entre- 
preneurs, as  discussed  under  Rollcall  190, 
and  failed  the  senior  citizens. 

MEDICARE — APPALACHIA 

Though  in  the  main  the  88th  Congress 
has  been  an  exceptionally  constructive 
one  as  evidenced  by  the  enactment  of 
legislation  in  the  areas  of  civil  rights, 
education,  recreation,  tax  relief,  poverty! 
and  so  forth.  It  is  my  view  thai  this 
Congress  has  failed  miserably  in  two 
vital  areas. 

As  discussed  above  my  feelings  are 
very  strong  with  respect  to  the  necessity 
of  providing  immediate  amendment  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  such  as  the  pro- 
visions originally  passed  by  the  House 
in  H.R.  11865  and  inclusion  of  the  Ribi- 
coff approach  of  a  voluntary  medicare 
plan  for  social  security  recipients. 

The  second  area  of  failure  is  one  In- 
volving the  establishment  of  economic 
viability  to  the  major  depressed  area 
of  this  country — Appalachia.  The  Ap- 
palachian legislation  was  passed  by  the 
Senate,  was  approved  by  the  House  com- 
mittee, and  a  rule  was  granted  by  the 
Rules  Committee  45  days  prior  to  ad- 
journment. The  measure  never  came 
up  on  the  floor  because  there  were  not 
enough  votes  on  the  House  side  to  enact 
the  legislation.  The  reasons  are  many 
and  varied,  but  foremost  among  them 
must  be  the  obstinance  of  northern 
liberals  from  both  parties  who  took  the 
position  that  they  would  support  Appa- 
lachian legislation  only  after  the  south- 
erners agreed  to  support  medicare  legis- 
lation. The  irony  of  this  Is  that  the 
northern  liberals  acted  exactly  as  the  re- 
actionary Republican  Thaddeus  Stevens 
did  during  the  reconstruction  period  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War.  They  attempted 
to  beat  the  southerners  into  submis-sion, 
completely  Ignoring  the  long-range  in- 
terests of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

At  this  point.  I  want  to  go  on  record 
urging  the  President  to  call  a  special 
session  of  the  Congress  to  begin  on  Mon- 
day. November  16.  for  the  purpo.sc  of 
enacting  a  Social  Security  and  Medicare 
Act  of  1964  and  the  Appalachian  legis- 
lation. I  hope  that  this  view  will  be 
shared  by  many  of  my  constituents  and 
that  you  will  so  advise  the  President  by 
writing  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  White  House,  1600  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
Following  Is  my  rollcall  report: 
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Rollrall 

No. 

17ft 
176 
177 

178 
179 

ISO 

IM 
IHJ 
1H3 
IH4 

IH5 

isfi 
1S7 
IV* 
1^9 
!>X) 

im 

l>/2 

193 
IM 

1U6 
196 
197 
196 

199 


200 

•jtn 
ai-j 

-10 

JIX 
J(l.'5 
2(16 

■J<IS 
.10 

■J  II 

.'12 
J13 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 

•2-jn 

221  ai 

2.^^ 

2:i7 

238 

239 

240 
241 

242 

243 
244 
245 

246 

247 


248 
248 
250 
251 
252 

253 

254 

'2.Vi 


DaU 


July  I. 
July  1. 
July  1. 

July  2. 
July  2. 


July  2.. 
Julys.. 
July  2.. 
July  21. 
July  21 

July  21. 

July  22 
July  -22 
July  23 
July  28 
July  28 

July  29. 
July  29. 

July  29. 
July  30. 
July  30. 
July  30. 
July  30. 
.^ug  3 

Aug.  3.. 


Auir  4 
Aup.  4. 

Aug.  4. 
Aug.  4. 
Aug.  4. 
Aug.  5. 
Auk.  6. 
AuR.  6. 

AuR.  6. 
Aug.  7. 
Aug.  7. 


Aug.  7 

Aug.  7.... 
Aug.  7.... 
Aug.  8... 

Aug.  8 

Aug.  8  ... 
Aug.  11... 
Aug.  n  ... 
Aug.  12  . 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  13-17. 


Aug  18 
Aug.  IK 
Aug    18 

Aug.  18 

Aug.  18 

Aug.  19 
Aug.  19 

Aug.  19. 

Aug.  20 
Aug.  20. 
.\ug.  20. 
S«{)t.  1.. 
^pt    I.. 


Sept.  1. 
.Sept.  2. 
.Sept.  2. 
.Sept.  3. 
Sept.  3. 


.Sept.  3 
.Sept.  3 

Sept    ,•) 


2.'«      .Sppt .  3 


257      Sept.  14 


2,')8 
2.W 
•260 
261 
262 

263 
2^ 
2«8 
266 
2f)7 
268 


.Sept.  22 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  23 
Sept.  23 

.Sept.  30 
Oct.  1... 
Oct.  1... 
Oct.  1... 
Oct.  I... 
Oct.  1  .. 


XO     Oct.  1.. 


H.R.  No. 


11813. 
1181S. 


789. 


796.. 
8.2. 


319 
11611 


738 


3873 


802 
11865 
803 


9070 
1096 


3672. 


10939. 
10S39. 


n4« 


11377 
U377 

11377 

11377 

1927 

5990 

S.  1451 

8.  1627 


1839 

««<i4 

8000 
8.  1007 

.s.  3049 

845 

11926 


9586 

'!?.'27ci 

4487 


12298 

V2-296 


9.2220 


12633 

"ioee 


H.J.  Res.  1183 


8.  aoeo 


R.B.C. 


Present. 
Nay.... 
Yea 


Pre,sent. 
Yea.... 


Vot« 


Yea 


Present. 
Yea 

Yea 

Pre.<!ent 
Yea 


Yea . 


Present... 

Yea 

IVesent 

Present 

Nay.- 


Pre.-M'iit 

Not  vot- 
ing. 
Yea         ... 

Prestiit 

Yea 

Present 

Yoa  . 

Putrrd  yea. 

Not 
voting. 


Yea. 
Nay. 


Present 
I're.sent 
l'rt'.s<-iit. 
Pre.sent. 


Present. 
Absent. 

Present. 
Present. 
Yea.. 


Present. 
Nay.... 

Yea 

Present. 

Nay 

Yea 

Yea 

Nay 

Yea 

Ye« 

.Absent., 

Present . 
Nay 

\<-H     .  ... 


Yea 

Yea 

Yea. 
Nay. 

Nay 


Present  ... 

Present 

Yea 

Pre.sent  ... 
Not  voting 


Yea 

Present 
Present. 
Present. 
Nay 


Yea 

Ati.svllt 

Aljsent 

Not  viitinp 

Present-. 


Present... 
Present... 
Yea  

Pre.sent... 

Yea 

Present  .. 

Present  . 

Vca 

Prrscnl 

PrcstTiI 

Nn^ 


8.  3060  I  Yea 


196 

231 


289 


264 

347 


325 
259 


337 


202 


350 


244 


Nay 


206 
174 


126 


92 
0 


19 
75 


170 


2« 

8 

131 " 


373 
164 

250 


351 

186 


416 


1V7 
228 


n? 

226 
388 
301 
374 
368 


232 
183 

221 

230 

310 
242 

218 


I 
154 

67 


0 
178 


226 
190 


296 
184 

0 

81 

3 


213 

320 

236 


183 
349 


140 


149 
194 

147 

134 

70 
148 

176 


139 

23 

110 


176 
6 


160 


206 


\^ 


268 
3-JO 


103 
118 


19S 


236 
20 


Not 
voting 


25 

26 


IS 


76 

85 


88 

98 


86 


52 
36 

"x 


57 
113 

114 


(80 
67 


14 


9 
13 


19 
21 
42 

4K 
53 
74 


49 
53 

62 

66 

50 
40 

36 


82 

'87' 

84 


71 
73 


130 


128 
i32 


79 


87 

88 


Brief  di'icription 


Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Springer,  Republican,  of  Illinois.     (39  Members  absent^ 

Motion  to  recommit  foreign  assistance  appropriation  bill  for  cuts 

On  passage  of  foreign  assistance  appropriation  bU!  (for  position  on  foreign  aid  see  rollcall  \os 

152-3.  4th  report,  2d  sess). 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Williams.  Democrat,  of  Mississippi.    (27  Members  alisent) 
On  House  acceptance  of  Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  7162,  CItU  RlghU  Act  of  1964  (1  Member 

answered  "present."  for  position  on  civil  riglitf  see  rollcall  No  32  1st  report  2d  sess  ) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa.     (57  Members  absent) 
On  appointment  of  Special  House  Committee  to  Investiirste  rampalen  expenditures 
On  acceptance  of  conference  report  on  water  resources  research  act 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hall,  Republican,  of  Missouri.    (92  .Memljers  absent  ) 
On  passage  of  bill  to  protect  posUl  i>atron.«  from  obscene  mail  matter  and  Communist  i>roi>a- 

ganda. 

On  passage  of  bill  establLvhinp  a  .National  Conimlssion  on  Technology.  Automation    and 

Economic  Progre.s.s. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Haley.  Democrat,  of  Florida.     (74  Memljers  absent.' 
Resolution  to  permit  c<^nsidcrat ion  of  H.R.  3M6,  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Springer,  Republican,  oflUmois.     (64  Meral)erf  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Ciross,  Republican,  of  Iowa,     (63  Memliers  absent.) 
On  passage  of  bill  to  pt^rmit  certain  owm-rs  of  fishing  boats  to  receive  iiee  medical  care  and 

hospitall'.alion  at  l'i;Mic  Health  Service  hospitals. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  .Martin,  R«-pubIican.  of  California.     (44  Members  aljsent  ) 
Re.solut«n  to  permit  c^n.'.idtration  of  U.K.  11865,  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1964  (R  B  C 

adjusting  auto  accident  claim  with  insurancoman;  would  have  voted  yea) 
On  pasf>age  of  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1964. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Oros-s,  Republican,  of  Iowa.     (47  Meml>ers  absent.) 
Resolution  to  permit  consideration  of  the  Fidcral  pay  bill  bv  conference  committee 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Schwengel,  Republican,  of  Iowa.     (75  .Memtiers  aKsent  ) 
On  passage  of  bill  establishing  a  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System. 
-Vuthoriring  Ice  Age  National  ."scientific  Rc.s»tvp  in  Wlscoiisih  (H  vote  needed  for  passage- 

measure  failed:  R.Ii.C.  atu>ndmp  Senator  F.iipli's  funeral  in  California). 
Providing  for  construction,  oiVTation.  and  muuiienunrc  of  c«Ttain  reclamation  pro  ects  under 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  .\ct.     (H  H.c    aitendinp  Senator  Engles  funeral;  would 
have  voted  yea.) 
Acceptance  of  conference  report  on  Defease  Dc|>;irlimnt  (ipiiropriations. 
Amendment  to  Defense  appropriations  ixTiiiiitinp  cutback  in  repair  work  done  bv  I'  S 

Navy  shipyards. 
Quorum  call  "by  Mr.  Morrison,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana,     it*  ,Mcinl.ers  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  (iross,  Republican,  of  Iowa.     i71  .Mcuihers  ab.scnt.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Democrat,  of  California.     i44  .Mpnilxrs  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Teague,  Republican,  of  Culifornia      !,S1  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  -Mr.  Roosevelt,  Democrat,  of  California      i42  .Members  absseot.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Heermann,  Republican,  of  N>lira.ska.     (45  Members  absent:  R.B.C.  at 

meeting  wittt  Secretary  Rusk  and  Secretary  .McNaiuara  re  \  let  nam  crisis.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  .\yres.  Republican  of  Oliio      i4H  Mcml)ers  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  .\ren<is,  Repul)lican  of  Illinois.     i4>«  Mpmt)ers  absent.) 
.Adoption  of  resolution  supporting  President  Johnson  in  Ins  cllorls  to  promote  the  mainte- 
nance of  inlemHtional  peace  and  security  in  southeast  .\sia.     1 1  Member  answered  present  ) 
Quorum  call  by  >Ir.  Johansen,  RepubLicim  of  Michigan.     (32  Members  absent,  i 
Parliamentary  maneuver  by  Judge  Smith  of  Virginia  to  kill  the  antipoverty  bill. 
Motion  to  substitute  .'Senate  approved  antipoverty  bill  for  House  version. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  (iross.  Republican  of  Iowa.  '  (23  Members  abst-nt.) 
Motion  to  recommit  Economic  Opportuity  Act  of  1964. 
On  passage  of  Economic  Opportunilv  Act  of  IWM. 

On  passage  of  pension  bill  for  veterans  of  World  Wars  I  and  II  and  Korea 
.\mending   District  of  Columbia  Charitable  Solicitation  Act 
Amending  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act, 
U.S.  supi>ort  of  International  Control  Commission  in  Laos 

During  this  period  R.BC,  was  in  California  attending  to  District  matters.    He  was  alsfi  a 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  State  Convention,    There  were  6  quorum  calls  and  8  rollcall?. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr,  Ooodell,  Republican,  of  .New  York.     {S5  Members  absent) 
-Adoption  of  conference  report  on  mcAt  inu>ort  qnotas,  ^ 

-Adoption  of  conference  report  authoriiinp  the  I'resident  lo  carry  out  CS,  obligations  under 

the  International  Coflw?  .\greement  .Act, 
.Adoption  of  conference  report  on  InterevSt  Equalization  Tax  .Act  to  aid  l',P,  balanc«-of-pay- 

ments  position 
-Adoption  of  conferenw  report  on  bill  guaranteeing  electricity  in  Pacific  Northwest  on  pref- 
erence basis, 
-Adoption  of  conference  rcjxtrt  on  Hou-sinj;  .Act  of  IW>4  i  U,R    1217.S'), 
Resolution  to  i>eniiit  consideDitJon  of  II  R    1192>!  to  deny  jurisdiction  to  Federal  court*  in 

reapjKirtionment  ca.ses 
On  passage  of  bill  to  deny  jurLsdut  ion  of  Ke  ler;il  couri-s  in  reapportionment  cases,     (1  Member 

answered  present.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Ashbrook,  Republican,  of  Ohio.     i!>>s  Memlx^rs  asbent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr,  How,  Republican,  of  oluo,     (84  Memt)ers  absent  ' 
On  pa.ssage  of  bill  to  establish  a  National  Council  on  the  Art*, 
Quorum  call  by  Mr,  Haley,  Democrat,  of  Florida,     (89  Meinl)e.rs  absent,  i 
I*roviding  for  study  to  determine  site  for  construction  of  a  canal  coimecting   .Atlantic  and 
I'acific  Oceans  (R,R,C,  at  going-away  lunch  for  summer  office  intern  from  Stanford   Tni- 
versity;  would  have  voted  yea) 
Bill  to  minimize  injury  to  fish  and  wildlife  from  in.secticides  and  pesticides 
Quorum  call  by  .Mr,  C»ross,  Republican,  of  Iowa.     (63  Memljers  atjsent.i 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  .Arends,  Republican,  of  Illinois.     (65  .Members  absent  ) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Devine,  Republican,  of  Ohio.     iSl  Members  absent.) 
Motion  to  recommit  tor  amendment  a  bill  extending  Public  Law  480,  food-for-peace  program. 

(1  Memlier  answered  present. ) 
On  pa.ssage  of  bill  extending  Public  Lnw  480.  fcKid-for-fieace  program.     (2  Meml)ers  answered 

pn^ent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Quie,  Repuhliean.  of   Miniiesotii.       104   Mrmlx^s   al>sent:    R.B.C.  en 

route  to  California  I. 
Quortun  call  by  Mr,  Harris.  DeiiicKTat,  of  .Arkiiiisas.     'H»*  MMiil)ers  absent:  R.B.C,  en  route 

to  California), 
On  pa.ssage  of  bill  to  encourage  iihysicians  and  dentists  who  received  student  loans  under 
Federal  programs  to  j)ra(tice  in  areas  having  physician  and  dentist  shortages.     (,R.B  C.en 
r<iute  to  California;  would  have  voted  yea) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr,  Ciro.ss,  Republicon,  of  Iowa,    (2m  .Members  absent;  House  adjourned 

for  lack  of  a  (inorum.i 
Quorum  call  by  .Mr,  Younger,  Reputillciin,  of  California,    (139  Meml>ers  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  .Mr    Hall,  Republican,  of  -Missouri.     (132  .Meml)ers  absent.) 
On  pa.ssage  of  lull  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  ye«r  ending  July  30,  1965. 
Quorum  cull  by  Mr.  Pelly,  Republican,  of  Washington.     (130  -Members  atjsent.) 
On  pa,s.s;ige  of  bill  iuithori7ing  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin in  designation  and  adminLstriition  of  Icr  .Age  National  Scientific  Reserve. 
Quorum  ciill  by  .Mr.  Siiylor.  Republican,  of  Peimsylvania.    (Ill  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr    Ilall,  Republican,  of  .Missouri.     (97  Meml>ers  absent.* 
On  passjipp  of  resolution  making  eontinuinp  apiiropriations  for  fiscal  year  1965. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  (Jrfjss.  ReimMican.  of  Iowa.      (S9  Members  absi'nt.) 
Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  Orillin,  Republican,  of  MicliigHn.     (H3  Members  absent.) 
Motion  to  recommit  for  amendment  bill  proviiling  for  extension  and  amendments  of  National 

Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  and  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 
On  final  passage  of  National  Defetise  Kdue-.ili'in  Act  willi  conference  committee  amendments. 
(2  Members  answered  pri-sent) 
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Korean  War  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   KXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  expresses  the  com- 
radeship which  exists  between  the 
Korean  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  those  of  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  which  supported  them  In  their 
endeavors : 

Seout,.  Korka, 
September  25.  1964. 
HoM.  John  M.  Mtthpht. 
Member  of  the  House  o/  Representatives. 
The  US.  Corvgress,   Washington,  D.C. 

DzAB  CoNcsKSSMAN  McTKPHY :  I  would  like 
to  express  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
bocird  of  directors.  Korean  Committee.  Re- 
latlona  Center  Internatlondfl.  Allies  of  the 
Korean  War,  my  sincere  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation for  the  moral  support  and  encourage- 
ment which  you  so  generously  rendered  In 
our  endeavor  to  promote  the  souvenir  pro- 
gram for  the  13.000  hoepltallzed  United  Na- 
tions. Korean  war  veterans  under  medical 
treatment  at  hoepltaU  throughout  the  par- 
ticipating free  world  nations  of  the  Korean 
conflict. 

Gratitude  la  an  expression  which  Is  fre- 
quently used  but  at  the  same  time  can  eas- 
ily be  forgotten.  Uke  the  olden  day  Ko- 
rean adage  "the  darkeet  spot  is  underneath 
the  burning  candlestick."  memories  tend  to 
be  lax  and  forgetful  of  the  mental  anguish 
and  sufferings  of  the  wounded  war  veterans 
who  once  fought  so  courageously  during  Ko- 
rea's darkest  hour. 

I  am  happy  to  Inform  you  through  the 
■ouvenlr  program  that  we  have  elicited  a  na- 
tionwide reawakening  of  the  Korean  people 
In  urging  them  to  fulfill  our  obligations  to 
pay  back  In  whatever  small  humble  man- 
ner the  overdue  debt  of  gratitude  which  we 
owe  to  these  heroic  12,000  hospitalized  war 
▼eterans  who  fought  so  valiantly  here  In  this 
frontline  of  defense  of  the  free  world  na- 
tions against  Communist  aggression. 

It  Is  sincerely  hoped  that  through  the 
medium  of  this  souvenir  collection  drive 
from  the  people-to-people  program,  more  and 
more  wider  depth  of  understanding  and  mu- 
tual friendship  may  develop  between  the  Ko- 
rean people,  the  hospitalized  war  veterans, 
and  your  great  people. 

To  date,  we  have  the  honor  to  provide  you 
with  a  brief  breakdown  of  the  souvenir  pro- 
gram activities  as  follows: 

First  consignment  sent  July  13,  1964:  1.944 
American  war  veterans  at  37  VA  hospitals 
In  the  United  States  of  America:  59  Philip- 
pine war  veterans  at  1  Manila  hospital. 

Second  consignment  sent  September  25 
(transmitted  Sept.  18,  1964)  :  3.530  Amer- 
ican war  veterans  at  41  VA  hospitals  In  the 
United  States  of  America;  95  Canadian  war 
veterans  at  20  hospitals  In  Canada;  a  total 
of    5,628    UN    war   veterans    at   99    hospitals. 

The  Korean  society  as  represented  by  Its 
citizens,  newspaper  publishers  and  editors, 
government  offlcials.  national  assemblymen, 
school  principals,  these  and  other  support- 
ing organs  and  agencies  have  banded  to- 
gether to  do  something  In  their  most  humble 
way  to  present  souvenir  mementos  as  tokens 
of  thanks  and  affection  for  hospitalized  war 
veterans  who  are  our  guardians  of  freedom's 
frontier. 


The  goal  is  only  half  over,  when  we  r«call 
that  there  are  still  a  remainder  of  over  6.000 
American  hospitalized  war  veterana  whose 
noble  aacrlflces  we  must  not  forget  and  to 
whom  we  shall  devote  our  utmost  efforts  to 
prepare  and  send  our  third  consignment  of 
Korean  souvenir  mementos  to  these  hos- 
pitalized war  veterans.  We  hope  to  be  able 
to  send  these  additional  gifts  before  Christ- 
mas. 

In  closing  I  shall  pray  for  your  reelection, 
knowing  that  you  shall  succeed.     With  best 
wishes  and  renewed  assurances  of  my  high- 
est esteem,  I  remain. 
Very  sincerely, 

Kap-Chonc  Chi. 
Director ,  Soui'enir  Program 


Letters  to  a  Daughter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  Include  an  article  from  the  Oc- 
tot>er  Issue  of  the  Ladles'  Home  Journal 
wherein  is  copied  four  wonderful  letters 
written  by  Senator  Barry  Gold  water  to 
his  daufhter,  Joanne. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  this  article  in  the 
Congressional  Record  that  mllllonfl  of 
American  children  might  read  and  proflt 
thereby,  including  my  own  grandchil- 
dren, Anne,  Joan,  Janet,  Marj'Ben,  and 
Donald. 

The  article  follows: 

Letters    to    a   Daughter 

Over  the  years,  duty  has  often  separated 
Barrt  M.  Ooldwater  from  his  four  children. 
Experience  taught  him.  long  before  his  nom- 
ination as  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  that  long-distance  phoning  was 
not  enough.  Only  by  writing  hla  girls  and 
boys  at  some  length  could  the  Senator  ex- 
press fully  his  concern  for  their  growth  and 
well-being  in  heart,  mind,  and  body. 

An  early  riser,  he  often  composed  these 
famUy  letters  at  the  crack  of  dawn,  pecking 
them  out  on  a  portable  typewriter.  None 
was  revlse<L  Once,  in  his  Senate  office,  he 
remarked  to  me.  "Through  letters  I  preserved 
emotional  closeness  with  my  children.  It 
worked  out  better  than  you  might  have 
imagined." 

The  four  letters  presented  here  were  writ- 
ten to  his  flrst-born  child.  Joanne,  now  Mrs. 
Thomas  Ross.  Made  available  to  me  by  Sen- 
ator GoLDWATER  and  Mrs.  Roes,  the  selection 
ranges  from  the  time  Joanne  was  12  years 
old  until  her  wedding  day. 

Mrs.  Ross  Is  the  wife  of  a  resident  surgeon 
at  Harbor  General  Hospital  In  Torrance, 
Calif.,  and  the  mother  of  four  children:  6- 
year-old  Carolyn,  5-year-old  Cynthia  (whom 
they  call  "CC").  3-year-old  Thomas  Michael 
and  1 -year-old  Alison.  "I  saved  these  letters 
because  they  were  so  beautiful."  Mrs.  Roes 
told  me.  "Daddy  put  so  much  of  himself 
Into  them." 

Urged  In  the  letters  to  develop  self-reli- 
ance. Mrs.  Roes  Is  meeting  that  Injunction 
fully.  "She  Is  so  unspoiled."  her  mother 
said,  "that  she  does  her  own  hou.sework  and 
her  own  cooking.  She  cares  for  the  children 
herself,  with  the  help  only  of  babysitters,  and 
even  does  her  own  sewing  "  The  Goldwaters' 
modem  desert  home  In  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has  a 


gueet  cottage  which  Joanne  and  her  famuw 
often  use. 

Mrs  Roes  speaks  of  her  family  with  great 
affection.  "Daddy  and  mother  are  opposite 
personalities.  He  likes  camping.  She  u 
happier  In  a  resort.  Tet  she  has  learned  to 
cultivate  his  interests.  My  brothers,  Barry, 
Jr  ,  and  Mike,  are  also  very  different  from 
each  other. 

"Barry  Is  so  Intense  that  he  once  developed 
an  ulcer.  He  looks  like  daddy,  and  he  U 
always  trying  to  live  up  to  daddy's  Image. 
Both  daddy  and  he  think  they're  right,  and 
when  they  disagree  there's  quite  a  merry, 
go-round. 

"Mike  doesnt  look  like  daddy,  and  isn't 
burdened  with  the  Image.  Mike's  hU  own 
man.  sharp,  clever,  and  witty.  My  20-ye&r- 
old  sister — little  Peggy  as  we  call  her,  to  dis- 
tinguish her  from  mother,  who  la  known  ai 
big  Peggy— Is  an  easy-going,  sweet,  beautiful, 
poised  girl  who  grew  up  very  fast." 

The  years  spanned  by  the  letters  remain 
vivid  to  Mrs.  Ross.  "Camping  tripe  with 
daddy."  she  told  me.  "are  the  outstanding 
memories  of  my  childhood.  We  started  the 
trips  when  I  was  10.  Uttle  Peggy  missed 
them  all  Barry,  Jr  ,  and  Mike  were  lltUe 
boys  and  tagged  along.  It  seemed  I  had  all 
the  fun." 

Flora  Rheta  Schkeibes. 

June  11,  1948. 
Dbarest  Joanne:  Those  beautiful  quaking 
aepens  you  have  seen  In  the  forests  as  wt 
have  driven  along  have  one  purpoee  In  lift. 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  them  because  they 
remind  me  a  lot  of  mommy  and  me  aiul  you 
kids.  Those  aspens  are  bom  and  grow  Just  to 
protect  the  spruce  tree  when  ft  1«  born.  Aa 
the  spruce  grows  bigger  and  bigger,  the 
aspens  gradually  grow  old  and  tired  and  even 
die  after  a  while,  but  the  spruoe  which  hae 
had  Its  tender  self  protected  in  Its  childhood 
grows  Into  one  of  the  forest's  meet  wonder- 
ful trees.  Now  think  about  mommy  and  mt 
as  aspens  standing  there  quaking  ourselves  la 
the  winds  that  blow,  catching  the  cold  snowB 
of  life,  bearing  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.  all  to 
protect  you  from  those  things  until  you  are 
strong  enough  and  wise  enough  to  do  them 
yourself.  We  aren't  quaking  from  fear  but 
from  the  Joy  of  being  able  to  see  your  lift 
develop,  and  you  grow  Into  tall,  straight  men 
and  women.  Now  you  have  almost  reached 
the  point  where  you  don't  need  us  as  much 
as  you  \ised  to.  Just  like  the  spruce  reaches 
a  place  In  his  life  where  the  aspens  are  not 
much  use  to  him. 

Now  you  stand  like  the  young  spruce,  a 
pretty,  straight  young  thing  whoee  head  U 
beginning  to  peep  above  the  protecUon  of 
mommy's  and  daddy's  watchfulness. 

We  have  seen  you  grow  this  far  and  have 
Influenced  you  all  we  could  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  beauty  that  Is  now  yours. 
Funny  thing  about  that  word  beauty.  I  don't 
mean  Just  a  pretty  face  and  a  pretty  body, 
but  I  mean  something  deeper.  Take  Mommy 
she  Is  the  most  beautiful  woman  In  the  world 
not  because  her  face  is  pretty,  but  because 
people  like  her  to  be  around,  she  smiles,  she 
helps  other  people,  she  Is  kind  and  thought- 
ful, that,  Joanne,  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  beauty.  The  spruce  tree  is  like  that 
too.  He  reaches  the  age  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about  and  then  he  Is  pretty,  but  what  he 
grows  Into  after  he  goea  on  hla  own  U  up  to 
him.  Will  his  branches  reach  toward  God's 
sky  and  protect  those  weary  people  who  come 
to  rest  under  him?  Will  you  In  your  growing 
become  a  woman  the  world  wants  to  know 
becau£e  you  will  offer  the  friendship  of  your 
heart  to  them?  Or  will  the  tree  and  you  not 
grow  these  branches  but  hold  them  unto 
yourselves,  becoming  still  a  pretty  tree  and 
a  pretty  woman  but  ugly  to  the  thinking  of 
men  and  women? 


Will  this  tree  cover  his  branches  with 
l)rlght.  shiny  leaves  that  will  reflect  to  all 
ybo  pass  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  will  you 
grow  so  that  your  smile  and  your  eyes  wUl 
reflect  to  all  the  happiness  of  your  heart,  or 
»111  you  both  become  things  of  homeliness 
because  you  won't  share  with  the  world  the 
Joy  of  living  and  the  happiness  of  your  minds 
jnd  hearts? 

I  am  telling  you  all  this  because  from  now 
on  a  lot  of  what  you  eventually  become,  a 
lovely  woman,  a  happy  woman,  a  brilliant, 
popular  woman  depends  on  you.  You  can't 
fo  through  life  being  these  things  and  at  the 
game  time  frowning. 

You  can't  achieve  these  things  and  be 
pnimpy.  you  have  to  grow  so  that  your  every 
deed  luid  look  reflect  the  glory  that  is  now  In 
your  heart  and  soul.  Smile,  think  right,  be- 
lieve in  God  and  your  family  and  your  coun- 
try. You  can  become  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful women  in  this  worldwide  forest  of 
ineti  and  women.    It's  up  to  you. 

I  love  you. 

Daddy 


January  18,  1950 
Mv  Darling  Joanne:  On  this  your  I4th 
birthday  I  would  like  to  wish  for  you  all  the 
happiness  and  beauty  this  world  can  offer 
a  young  and  beautiful  girl.  I  would  also 
like  to  say  a  few  things  to  you  that  can  be 
said  again  and  again  during  your  life,  so 
that  explains  the  letter  Instead  of  Just  a 
talk  whose  words  would  float  on  out  an 
open   window. 

These  words  you  can  save  If  you  wish  and 
read  them  again  when  you  are  older. 

As  you  are  now  14,  I  should  tell  you  some 
things  a  girl  of  that  age  should  be  doing, 
and  as  far  as  that  goes,  a  girl  of  any  age. 
Tou  must  be  tolerant  and  patient  with  other 
people.  Tou  must  not  be  selflsh.  You  must 
remember  that  because  you  have  been  fortu- 
nate to  have  been  born  in  a  family  with  a 
small  amount  of  what  people  call  wealth 
that  you  must  be  very  careful  of  the  things 
I  have  already  mentioned,  tolerance  and 
patience  It  is  easy  for  you  to  forget  these 
things,  but  you  must  never,  never  forget 
them 

Your  altitude  at  times  toward  Mommy 
snd  me  Is  one  of  impatience  txDrn  of  a 
thought  In  your  head  that  we  don't  under- 
stand you  or  your  desires  as  a  young  girl. 
We  are  not  that  old  that  we  have  forgotten 
our  own  young  days,  and  what  we  advise 
you  Is  born  of  experience.  What  we  tell 
you  are  signposts  along  your  life  whose 
letters  have  been  painted  with  the  colors 
of  years.  We  want  you  to  heed  us  and  to 
listen  to  us.  As  you  grow  older,  what  we 
tell  you  and  advise  you  will  be  tempered 
with  what  you  are  able  to  associate  with 
those  things  from  your  own  growing  experi- 
ence, but  right  now  when  you  are  only  14 
you    must   lean    on   us   and    believe   us. 

L.'iziness  In  your  schoolwork  and  your  work 
at  home  will  only  result  in  your  being  a  lazy 
Woman,  and  believe  me,  man  to  girl,  there 
is  nothing  worse  than  a  lazy  woman  unless 
it's  two  lazy  women. 

It  Is  easy  to  become  lazy.  It  Is  a  bad  habit 
that  many,  many  people  In  this  world  have 
gotten  Into,  but  It  Lb  not  a  habit  that  at- 
tr.ictive   people   will    ever   get   into. 

Watch  these  things  I  have  told  you  about. 
Tolerance,  patience  and  laziness.  You  have 
shown  signs  of  all  of  them,  and  It  has  been 
only  natural.  You  are  stUl  very  young  and 
you  can  change  these  things,  and  I  am  asking 
you  that  during  this  coming  year  you  try 
real  hard  to  correct  them.  Change  your 
tone  of  voice  to  Mommy  and  me  and  your 
brothers  and  sister.  We  all  want  to  live  to- 
gether in  a  happy,  contented  home,  and  with 
you  screeching  at  the  otho^  It  wont  be  ao 
hippy 


Remember,  Joanne,  that  the  happiest  peo- 
ple in  this  world  are  the  people  who  are  busy 
trying  to  make  others  happy.  The  truest 
words  ever  said  or  written  are:  "Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you." 
Keep  those  words  close  to  your  heart  and 
let  the  feeling  of  them  go  through  your 
every  thought  and  evwy  act.  It  is  easy  to 
say,  "What's  in  It  for  me?"  but  it's  hard  to 
say,  "Will  It  help  others?"  but  those  last 
four  words  can  become  the  slide  rule  of  your 
actions  that  will  make  your  life  the  happy, 
wonderful  thing  that  I  know  It  will  always 
be.  I  am  proud  to  be  your  father. 
Love  always, 

Daddt. 


(Undated,  circa  1952) 
Dearest  Joanne:  I  keep  thinking  that  I 
will  see  you  each  day,  and  when  night  comes 
and  that  hasn't  happ>ened,  then  I  renew 
again  my  pledge  to  virrlte  you  on  the  morrow. 
This  then  is  the  morning  for  the  letter,  but 
believe  me  I  would  much  prefer  sitting  with 
you  someplace  and  talking  this  over  vrtth 
you  than  resorting  to  the  coldness  of  black 
print  on  white  paper.  So  when  you  read  It, 
if  there  are  questions,  then  we  can  talk  next 
time  we  are  together  but  then  the  subject 
isn't  that  kind  It's  Just  what  your  old  man 
thinks  about  the  period  of  your  life  you  are 
poing  through.  I  say  these  things  to  you 
'cause  I  remember  Just  about  your  age  I  got 
to  thinking  the  same  things,  and  I  guess  I 
got  as  low  In  the  mind  as  you  seem  to  be. 
You  see  I  started  school  with  the  Idea  that  I 
didn't  need  to  study.  I  wasn't  exactly  lazy, 
but  I  didn't  apply  myself.  I  had  a  much 
better   lime    doing    other    things. 

Sort  of  like  you.  Isn't  It?  Well,  one  day 
I  figured  out  that  if  I  wanted  to  be  a  poor 
student,  then  I  was  on  the  right  path,  but 
if  I  wanted  to  pass  and  to  make  better  grades, 
then  a  little  work  was  in  order,  and  by 
golly  it  worked,  and  you  know  what?  every- 
thing else  worked  better  too.  I  had  more 
fun  and  I  got  along  in  other  actlvltlee  better, 
which  leads  me  to  this  point.  It's  almost 
impossible  for  one  person  to  be  everything 
to  herself  or  to  anyone,  there  have  to  be 
compromises,  like  an  airplane;  when  we  wont 
to  make  a  fast  one.  then  we  have  to  forget 
payload  and  lift,  if  we  want  payload  and 
lift,  then  we  have  to  forget  speed,  to  get  the 
best  airplane  for  all  purposes  we  compromise 
among  all  the  factors.  By  doing  this  we 
build  better  and  better  airplanes  that  go 
faster  and  faster  and  carry  more  and  more, 
so  It  is  with  a  person.  If  she  wante  to  be 
a  good  student  and  nothing  else,  then  she 
gives  up  other  Interests,  If  she  wants  to  be 
social,  then  she  forgets  her  schooling.  Now, 
If  she  wants  to  be  a  little  of  both,  she  com- 
promises, she  studies  a  little  more  and  plays 
a  Uttle  less,  and  the  flrst  thing  you  know, 
she  Is  better  at  both  school  and  the  extra- 
curricular affairs. 

What  you  should  do  then  is  to  study  a  bit 
more  and  play  a  bit  less,  but  never  quit 
playing  for  studying  or  quit  studying  for 
playing.  Your  Job  Is  to  make  the  best  of 
what  you  have,  and  you  have  a  whale  of  a 
lot.  You  have  charm  that  others  work  hard 
to  develop,  you  have  brains,  but  you  haven't 
been  able  to  put  them  to  their  best  use  yet: 
you  have  many  friends  and  you  make  friends 
easily,  so,  baby,  you  start  with  more  than 
most  girls  ever  wind  up  with  and  most  Im- 
portant to  your  dad,  you  are  honest,  and 
whatever  you  do  in  this  attempt  to  compro- 
mise your  efforts,  never,  never  give  up  the 
honesty  that  Is  the  basic  rock  In  your  foun- 
dation of  a  successful  life.  The  honors  of 
the  world  mean  nothing  if  your  head  rests 
uneasily  on  your  pillow  from  the  pangs  of 
a  guilty  or  dishonest  conscience.  I  would 
rather  hold  my  head  high  in  honesty  than 
be  king.  t' 


Don't  take  this  as  criticism.     It's  only  me 
watching  you  live  through  the  same  things 
I  lived  through,  and  I'm  only  trying  to  be 
a  roadmap  for  you. 
Love, 

Daddt. 


G.I.  Snoopers  or  Is  This  America? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1.  1964 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1964.  the  Nutley,  N.J.,  Sun, 
the  oldest  weekly  newspaper  in  New  Jer- 
sey's largest  county,  published  a  thought- 
provoking  editorial  entitled  "The  G.I. 
Snoopers  or  Is  This  America?".  This 
editorial  makes  a  strong  case  against 
the  invasion  of  privacy  by  government 
and  industry  through  the  use  of  tele- 
phonic and  other  snooping  devices. 

The  Nutley  Sun  is  published  by  Prank 
A.  Orechio.  Long  a  New  Jersey  civic 
leader,  Mr.  Orechio  enjoys  a  well  de- 
served reputation  as  an  outspoken  de- 
fender of  individual  rights  and  good 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  broad  in- 
terest in  this  subject,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  this  fine  editorial  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 
(Prom  the  Nutley  (N.J.)  Sun.  Sept.  l.,  1964] 

The  GI  Snoopees  oh  Is  This  America? 

Monday,  Congressman  CoRNELros  Galla- 
gher, Democrat,  of  Jersey  City,  praised  Labor 
Secretary  W.  Wlllard  Wirtz  few  banning  the 
use  of  telephone  recording  and  other  snoop- 
ing devices  in  the  Labor  Department. 

This  astonishing  compliment  to  Wirtz  was 
also  accompanied  by  another  still  more 
shocking  statement  by  the  Jersey  City  Demo- 
crat. Gallagher  said  he  hoped  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  would  take  similar  action. 

The  Congressman  is  chairman  of  a  special 
congressional  committee  which  plans  to  con- 
duct a  broad  Investigation  of  the  Invasion  of 
privacy  by  Government  and  industry. 

We  believe  snooping  by  the  Government 
upon  the  activities  of  its  employees  is  repre- 
hensible and  un-American.  If  GOP  U.S. 
Senate  candidate  Bernard  M.  Shanley  Is  look- 
ing around  for  a  good  issue  to  hammer  the 
Democrat  national  administration  here  is  one 
ready  made  for  him. 

Our  senior  U.S.  Senator  Clifford  P.  Cask 
should  get  into  the  act  also.  Case  shoiild 
demand  that  the  U.S.  Senate  conduct  a 
similar  investigation  but  hold  public  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  In  order  that  American 
citizens  across  the  land  may  fully  realize  the 
extent  of  our  gestapo-type  Government. 

The  use  of  gestapo-type  tactics  was  accel- 
erated under  the  rule  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
when  he  governed  the  affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  This  hangover  from  the 
Bobby  Kennedy  era  must  be  ousted  from  our 
American  way  of  life.  If  any  sleuths  from 
the  Gallagher  investigation  committee  want 
to  hit  real  pay  dirt  all  they  have  to  do  is 
spend  a  little  time  in  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  area,  quizzing  demoralized  Federal 
employees.  In  fact,  Gallagher  should  pub- 
lish a  post  office  box  number  inviting  Federal 
employees  to  use  It  for  letters  detailing  their 
personal  experience  with  the  snooping  tactics 
of  our  Federal  Government. 
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Often  we  hear  much  from  the  Civil  Ub- 
ertle«  Union  on  questions  at  Individual  free- 
dom. Where  Is  thl«  vaunted  organization 
today  when  the  privacy  of  Federal  employees 
Is  subject  to  Invasion  by  one  sleuth  after 
another? 

Where  are  those  liberals  In  both  Houses  of 
Congress  who  wall  and  moan  In  defense  of 
liberal  causes  but  now  remain  strangely 
silent  In  the  face  of  the  indecent,  unfair. 
Nazi -type  disclosures  Inherent  In  Gajllagheb's 
public  statement  of  Monday? 


October 


seems    excessively    modest.     But    then    i>er- 
hape  It  U  best  to  begin  slowly. 

With   every   best  wlali  for  ttM   sucoeas  of 
tiie  bill  In  Congress,  I  am. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

JOSKTH  F.  MUIXJOAN,  8.J., 

Dean,  GraautUe  SchooL 


New  York  Edacatori  Hail  Humanitiet 
Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVAJTIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  New  York  educators  have 
written  to  me  regarding  H.R.  12406, 
which  I  introduced  on  August  17.  I 
wish  to  bring  these  letters  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  as  follows: 
Americal  CottNciL  or 

Learned  ScxramKH, 
New  York,  N.Y..  August  27,  1964. 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorhicad, 
House  Office  Building. 
WashingtOTi,  D.C. 

DcAB  Congressman  Moorhkad;  In  Intro- 
ducing H.R.  12406  you  have  performed  a 
great  service  not  only  for  all  of  us  who  are 
concerned  about  the  pllRht  of  the  humanities 
In  America,  but  also  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  I  was  especially  pleased  to  see  that 
you  had  followed  so  closely  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  the  Humanities, 
which  seem  to  me  the  most  sensible  that  have 
yet  been  put  forward  In  this  area.  I  am  sure 
you  are  correct  In  thinking  that  no  action 
on  your  bill  can  be  expected  in  the  present 
Congress,  but  I  share  your  hope  that  the  very 
fact  that  a  bill  has  been  Introduced  will 
serve  both  to  stimulate  and  to  focus  dls- 
ciisslon  In  the  coming  months.  I  would  hope 
that  by  January  the  climate  of  opinion  both 
In  the  country  and  In  the  Confess  will  be 
stisplclous  for  the  relntroductlon  of  the  bill; 
the  two  editorials  you  were  kind  enough  to 
■end  me  are  most  encouraging 

I  very  much  look  forward  to  discussing  the 
whole  situation  with  you  after  the  election. 
In  the  meantlnne.  If  there  Is  anything  we  can 
do  to  be  of  assistance  to  you,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 
Yours  sincerely, 

FREDKRICK   BtJRKHARDT. 

President. 

FORDHAM  tTNIVERSn-T, 

Bronx.  NY.,  August  31.  1964. 
Hon.  WrixiAM  S.  Moorhkad. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatxves. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Moorhead:  I  was  delighted  to 
learn  that  you  have  Introduced  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  humanities  foundation. 
This  Is  a  moet  enlightened  step,  and  one 
that  will  mean  much  to  the  educational 
future  of  our  country.  I  think  I  can  say 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  200 
graduate  faculty  members  at  Fordham  Join 
with  me  In  congratulating  you  on  this  far- 
sighted   action. 

I  have  read  H.R.  12406  and  have  found  it 
eminently  satisfactory.  My  only  regret  Is 
that     the     Initial     appropriation     requested 


The  UNivERsrrT  or  th« 
;  Stat*  or  Nrw  York, 

Alhany,  August  19,  1964. 
The    Honorable    Representative    William    8. 
MooRHK\D,     House    of    Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Hon    Mr.  Moorhead:   I  read  with  Interest 
and  delight  the  article  In  a  recent  New  York 
Times    which    describes    your    proposal    of    a 
bill    In    Congress    "to    promote    progress   and 
scholarship     in     the    humanities."     It    Is    a 
much  needed  move  and  I  do  hope  you  and 
other  Members  of  the  House  will  continue  to 
press  for  passage  of  the  bill. 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  we  In 
the  New  York  Suite  Education  Department 
are  already  at  work  on  a  project  which  In- 
tegrates the  arts  and  humanities  with  the 
ongoing  curriculum  at  the  ninth  level  In 
13   New    York  State   project   schools. 

Enclosed  And  pamphlets  explaining  more 
about  project  CUE  which  has  been  operating 
under  a  Federal  grant  from  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education.  CUE  has  met  with  consid- 
erable success  here  In  New  York  State  and 
the  US.  Office  of  Education  Is  very  pleased 
with  our  efforts. 

However,  we  feel  theer  Is  much  need  ft* 
national  support  In  this  area  as  we  know 
from  personal  experience  It  Is  well  nigh  Im- 
possible for  single  school  systems  to  initiate 
such  programs  without  outside  help.  If 
there  Is  anything  we  can  do  or  any  way  we 
can  help  Insure  the  passage  of  this  bill  or 
give  you  more  Information  about  our  pro- 
gram, please  feel  free  to  call  upon  us. 

Good   luck  and  success  with  the  humani- 
ties  bill   and    congratulations   on    your  fore- 
sightedness  In  championing  this  issue. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Grace  N   Lacy, 
Associate  Director.  Project  CUK. 

Columbia  Universitt, 
New  York.  NY.,  August  26,  1964 
The  Honorable  William  S    Moorhead, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congres:.man  Moorhead:  Many 
thanks  for  your  letter  of  Auugst  24  with 
enclosures  concerning  H  R.  12406.  I  have 
been  following  very  closely  the  work  of  the 
Keeney  Commission  and  have  already  read 
their  final  report.  I  am  pleased  to  know 
that  this  bill  is  to  be  reintroduced  during 
the  opening  days  of  the  89th  Congress,  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  I  will  continue  to  fol- 
low Its  course  with  Interest  and  will  do 
whatever  I  can  to  give  It  encouragement  and 
support. 

Sincerely, 

Grayson  Kirk. 

President. 

HoFSTRA  University. 
Hempstead,  Long  Island,  N  Y .. 

September  1,  1964. 
Conf»ressman  William  S  Moorhead, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  This  Is  to  applaud  your  sponsor- 
ship of  H  R.  12406.  providing  for  the  estab- 
ll.shment  of  the  national  humanities  foun- 
dation. 

Here  at  Hofstra  the  master  of  arts  program 
in  humanities  has  been  In  existence  for  6 
years.  Primarily  designed  for  secondary 
schoolteachers  of  English,  drama.  Hne  arts, 
muRlc,  and  foreign  languages,  the  program 
seeks  to  broaden  students  awareness  and 
appreciation  of  humanistic  studies  outside 
of  their  specialization.     Central  to  this  pur- 


pose Is  the  study  of  Renaissance  art  and  oqb 
temporary  problems  of  esthetics  in  aoth 
century  literature  and  art.  The  culmlnau^ 
experience  Is  the  carefully  supervised  wriu2 
of  a  master's  essay  Interrelating  at  least  t^ 
disciplines  of  the  arts. 

I  ouUlne  our  program  In  order  to  let  you 
know  of  the  reason  for  our  special  Interest 
In  the  national   humanities  foundation 

To  be  brief,  then.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend you  especially  for  Including  provisions 
respecting  the  broadness  of  the  foundatlon't 
purpose,  the  emphasis  on  scholarships  and 
other  grants,  the  Interchange  of  Information 
and  the  publication  of  scholarly  work. 
Sincerely, 

A.  R.  Davis. 
Director.    Graduate    Program,    in    the 
Humanities. 
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Auburn  University, 
Aubu-'-n,  Ala.,  September  i   1SS4 
Hon.  William  S   Moorhead, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  my  behalf  and  that  of  the 
75  members  of  the  English  faculty  of  Auburn 
University,  I  wish  to  commend  you  for  your 
recent  action  In  Introducing  a  bill  In  the 
House  to  create  a  national  humanities 
foundation.  If  this  bill  is  passed.  It  will 
begin  to  correct  a  serious  national  Imbalance 
which  exists  In  the  support  available  to  the 
sciences  and  that  available  to  the  himianlstlc 
Gelds. 

It  Is  perhaps  understandable  that  defense 
considerations  account  for  the  great  support 
being  given  the  sciences  today,  and  I  think 
It  l8  right  and  proper  for  the  sciences  to  be 
well  supported  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
among  those  who  believe  the  future  wan 
may  well  be  won  with  words  Instead  of 
bombs,  ard  that  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
the  kind  of  training  In  history,  philosophy, 
language,  and  literature  which  wUl  produce 
highly  literate  citizens  and  wise  national 
leaders. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  R  Patrick. 
Head  Professor  of  English. 


Speech  Association  or  America  , 

New  York,  NY.,  August  31,  19C4. 
Hon.  Wn.LiAM  S    Moorhead, 
1023  Nrw  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,   DC 

Deai^Sir:  The  Speech  Association  of  Amer- 
ica is  gratified  to  learn  that  you  have  Intro- 
duced H  R.  12406  to  establish  a  NaUonal 
Hum.inltles  Foundation.  The  need  for  a 
Federal  program  In  the  humanlUes  U  manl- 
feet  Although  the  discipline  of  apeech  In 
many  ways  transcends  the  usual  turademlc 
categories,  many  of  our  major  concerns  cer- 
tainly fall  within  the  usual  definition  of  "the 
humanities." 

The  Speech  Association  of  America  will  be 
anxious  to  lend  Its  support  to  H  R  12406 
Any  Information  or  suggestions  that  your 
Office  may  have  will  be  gratefully  received. 

The   legislation   that  you   have  Introduced 
is  long  overdue:   you  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  your  Initiative  and  support. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  Work. 
Executive  Secretary. 


State  UNivrRsiTT  Colleox. 
Plattsburgh.  NT..  August  21.  1964 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorhkad. 
Representative  in  Congress. 
5226  Westminster  Place. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Mt  dear  Congressman:  Please  allow  me  to 
congratule  you  upon  your  sponsorship  of  a 
bill  to  establish  a  National  Humanities 
Foundation.  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for 
thousands  of  others,  like  me  faculty  mem- 
bers In  humane  studies  In  American  higher 
education,  all  of  whom  applaud  the  wisdom 
of  this  bUl. 


If  It  should  be  enacted,  as  I  have  no  doubt 
It  wUl.  the  benefits  both  tangible  and  Intan- 
gible to  future  generations  of  America  as 
well  as  to  us  today  will  be  incalculable.  I  am 
sure  you  will  discover  that  faculty  members 
In  the  htimanltles  throughout  o\ir  land  wUl 
proffer  all  possible  cooperation  to  assure  the 
success  of  the  foundation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  T.  GoLDTHWArr,  Chairman. 


Csechoslorakian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or   KTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  mixed  feeUngs  that  we  commemo- 
rate the  20th  anniversary  of  the  national 
uprising  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1944.  The 
exhilaration  of  pride  and  admiration  for 
the  brave  souls  who  revolted  against 
their  oppressors  from  both  east  and 
west  is  tempered  with  sadness  as  we  con- 
sider the  suppression  of  that  free  spirit 
which  is  the  mark  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vakian  people  no  matter  who  their  rulers 
may  be.  It  is  a  sobering  thought  to  con- 
template the  crushing  of  right  by  might, 
the  struggle  of  principle  against  power. 

Czechoslovakia  in  1944  was  caught  be- 
tween the  crushing  force  of  the  Nazis, 
who  had  overrun  their  country  since 
1939.  and  the  more  powerful  Red  Army 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  reached  the 
Czechoslovakian  frontier  in  1944.  At 
the  moment  when  true  liberation  seemed 
at  hand,  the  people,  encouraged  by  the 
Govemment-in-exile  about  to  return 
from  London,  rose  against  the  puppet 
government  and  drove  the  Russians  back 
from  the  Slovak-Polish  frontiers,  only  to 
be  suppressed  again  by  the  Germans  be- 
fore their  final  ousting  by  the  Russians. 

Despite  the  crushing  blows  that  caused 
all  resistance  to  cease,  the  noble  effort 
of  the  Czechoslovak  nationalists  was  not. 
indeed,  in  vain.  Not  only  did  it  show 
ohce  more  that  the  independent  spirit  of 
Czechoslovakia  was  ever  active;  it  also 
won  for  the  National  Committee,  which 
had  led  the  resistance,  the  recognition 
by  the  incoming  leaders  of  its  right  to 
take  over  the  government.  The  National 
Committees  which  were  recognized  at 
this  time  were  to  remain  the  effective 
basis  of  government  until  the  1948  Com- 
munist takeover. 

The  spirit  of  independence  in  Czecho- 
slovakia has  remained  indomitable 
throughout  all  regimes.  When  it  emer- 
ped  triumphant  after  World  War  I.  and 
the  new  nation  took  its  place  on  the 
International  scene,  the  world  w&s  to  hail 
In  Czechoslovakia  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing examples  of  true  democracy  in  his- 
tory. 

Through  all  the  years  of  its  independ- 
ence, between  World  Wars  I  and  U, 
Czechoslovakia  was  recognized  as  the  ex- 
emplification of  true  democracy.  In  the 
constitution  of  the  new  state,  born  In 
1918.  provision  was  made  for  liberty  of 
the  Individual,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  association,  and  freedom  of 


assembly.  And  these  were  not  mere  pa- 
per freedoms.  They  were  put  Into  prac- 
tice. » 

The  Czech  soul,  as  that  remarkable 
founder  of  his  country,  Thomas  Ma- 
saryk,  saw  it,  was  Indelibly  marked  with 
an  independence  of  spirit  and  originality 
of  thought  which  became  characteristic 
of  that  doughty  little  country. 

Today  we  celebrate  the  anniversaries 
of  those  two  great  occasions:  First,  the 
birth  of  the  new  nation,  46  years  ago. 
when  after  World  War  I  it  originated 
through  that  truly  democratic  process, 
the  self-determination  of  people;  and 
second,  the  manifestation  of  that  same 
vigor  of  soul  and  bravery  of  heart  that 
sought  to  regain  and  maintain  freedom 
in  1944. 

Nor  have  the  people  ever  really  lost 
that  aura  of  freedom  in  Czechoslovakia, 
in  spite  of  all  the  superimposed  govern- 
ments which  have  sought  to  destroy  it. 
Though  they  languish  politically  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  these  many  years,  the 
Western  World  has  ever  had  a  sense  of 
the  temporarlness  of  this  indignity  thrust 
upon  an  unwilling  people.  Our  admira- 
tion and  our  sympathy  is  ever  with  those 
who  struggle  for  liberty  as  Czechoslova- 
kia has  struggled.  It  applauds  the  mani- 
festation of  an  Inextinguishable  freedom 
of  mind  and  spirit. 


status  that  a  man's  worth  is  Judged  but 
rather,  how  well  did  he  use  what  goods  his 
Creates-  gave  hlm.'luid  to  what  benefit  for 
his  fellow  neighbor. 

Let  us  first  take  the  slums  oiit  of  the 
man  before  taking  the  man  from  the  slums. 

May  Fr.  Vincent  Short  and  Rev.  Moses  T. 
Smith  glance  down  our  way  and  continue 
to  guide  us. 

Nick  La  Bella. 

Oyster  Bat.  N.Y.  f 


One  Goal — One  Cause 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   WEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
good  constituent.  Mr.  Nick  La  Bella,  upon 
the  death  of  two  men,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  his  local  newspaper,  the 
"Oyster  Bay  Guardian."  which  carries 
a  message  for  all  of  us.  I  am  proud  to 
place  it  in  the  Record  : 

Dear  ESjitor:  When  a  pastor  dies.  It  Is 
as  If  a  large  oak  U  felled  from  the  forest 
and  the  empty  space  reflecting  against  the 
sky  leaves  us  all  a  little  lonelier. 

Two  left  us  this  past  week. 

One  I  visited,  was  lying  in  almost  regal 
splendor — the  other,  a  simple  bier,  yet  with 
a  splendor  all  Its  own. 

One  a  leader  In  a  church,  whose  members 
are  numbered  In  the  millions,  the  other  a 
simple  pcistor  of  a  small  flock  and  yet  each; 
did  his  duty  and  was  a  true  shepherd  to  his 
children. 

One  suffered  years  of  Illness  with  surely 
saintly  fortitude  and   humor. 

The  other  worked  hard  right  up  to  the 
last  day  •  •  •  a  lesson  is  here  for  all  of 
us.  One  taught  us  that  years  of  physical 
pain  can  be  met  head  on  with  prayer,  humor, 
and  understanding.  The  other  left  us  the 
lesson  that  If  one  can  do  effectively  the  Job 
to  which  we  have  been  assigned,  a  ray  of 
light  will  lead  us  too,  to  the  proper  road. 

I  am  sure  t>oth  spirits  are  still  looking 
over  their  flock,  not  in  their  former  earthly 
pigmentations  of  black  and  white,  but  rather 
blended  together  In  God  (who  Is  after  all) 
our  common  Father.  Golden  Light.  For  In 
eternity  there  are  no  black  and  white  color 
schemes.     A  lesson  for  us  all. 

It   Is  not  by  a  man's   color,   or   economic 


Democracy  and  Omr  Newspapers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Americans  during  the  week  October  11- 
17  will  reach  for  their  newspapers  not 
knowing  or  little  caring  that  it  happens 
to  be  National  Newspaper  Week. 

Newspapermen  themselves,  already 
numb  from  the  barrage  of  overlapping, 
conflicting,  and  sometimes  ridiculous  na- 
tional weekly  observances,  will  pause 
only  briefly  In  their  labor  to  pay  tribute 
to  their  chosen  field. 

It  is  a  busy  world  but  this  kind  of  ob- 
servance is  not  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion.   Further  comment  is  in  order. 

Newspapers  are  a  vital  part  of  our  na- 
tional life.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
both  the  pulse  of  the  community  and  the 
trusted  purveyor  of  truth  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Because  it  holds  a  position  of  intimacy 
and  trust,  the  newspaper  bears  a  fantas- 
tic burden  of  responsibility — the  kind  of 
responsibility  that  we  in  public  oflBce  can 
fully  understand. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  prob- 
lems of  an  editor  who  Is  confronted  daily 
with  a  flow  of  significant  news,  most  of 
which  he  cannot  possibly  fit  into  the  col- 
umns of  his  publication.  Every  day  he 
sits  In  Solomon's  chair  deciding  what 
his  readers  will  see  in  the  next  edition, 
discarding  that  which  he  considers  least 
Important.  It  is  a  perpetual  moment  of 
decision.  It  is  no  job  for  the  faint- 
hearted. 

Certainly  it  is  not  a  job  for  the  mis- 
guided or  the  Incompetent.  For  every 
time  that  only  one  side  of  an  issue  is  re- 
ported, every  time  a  reporter  Injects  per- 
sonal feelings  to  distort  the  truth,  every 
time  an  error  in  fact  Inadvertently  passes 
the  editor's  vigilant  blue  pencil,  the 
reader  is  cheated  of  his  right  to  know, 
robbed  of  his  right  to  make  an  intelli- 
gent judgment. 

Newspapers  are  in  a  constant  battle 
to  stay  alive  in  a  tough  competitive  busi- 
ness. It  Is  a  battle  against  time,  a  battle 
against  prejudice,  against  cleverly  dis- 
guised lies,  evasive  oflacials,  and  public 
apathy. 

Individual  newspapers  do  not  always 
win  this  battle.  And,  as  In  other  fields 
there  are  always  a  few  unfortunately, 
who  do  not  even  try  to  win. 

But.  fortunately  for  all  who  beheve  in 
democracy,  the  vast  majority  of  news- 
papers across  this  Nation  do  wage  an 
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aggressive  battle  to  find  the  truth  and 
to  bring  it  to  Light. 

Without  newspapers  our  American  way 
of  life  would  soon  die.  for  the  light  of 
democracy  must  be  kindled  and  fed  by 
the  judgments  of  an  Informed  people. 

The  greatness  of  our  Nation  depends 
on  the  greatness  of  our  newspapers. 


Tribnte  to  Albert  Rains 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  GRANT 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30.  1964 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  Alabama  delegation,  I  have  re- 
quested this  time  in  order  to  give  the 
membership  of  the  House  an  opportunity 
to  join  with  us  in  paying  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  Member  of  this  Body  who 
Is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this  session.  I 
speak  of  Albert  Rains,  a  worthy  son  of 
Alabama. 

Albert  was  born  in  DeKalb  County. 
Ala.,  on  March  11,  1902,  which  makes 
him  a  young  man — one  of  this  genera- 
tion. While  young  in  years  and  in  spirit, 
he  is  old  in  legislative  experience  and  is 
certainly  one  of,  if  not  the  best,  debaters 
in  the  House. 

After  attending  the  public  schools  of 
DeKalb  County,  he  attended  Snead  Sem- 
inary which  Is  now  Snead  College,  being 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
this  fine  institution  and  also  of  Jackson- 
ville State  Teachers  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Rains  is  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1928. 
and  commenced  practice  in  Gadsden 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He  served 
as  city  attorney  of  Gadsden  for  10  years, 
was  a  member  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  Alabama  Legislature  from 
Etowah  County  where  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  leader.  He  was  an  officer  in 
many  local  organizations  and  has  always 
given  of  his  time  and  energies  to  many 
patriotic,  fraternal,  and  religious  causes. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Allison  Blair 
of  Centre,  Ala.,  who  has  been  most  help- 
ful to  him  in  his  career. 

Congressman  Rains  has  been  quite  ac- 
tive in  speaking  for  the  Democratic 
Party,  both  in  his  own  State  and 
throughout  the  Nation.  He  is  a  Demo- 
crat in  every  sense  of  the  word.  While 
he  espouses  the  philosophy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  really  fights  for  it  every 
inch  of  the  way,  no  one  can  charge  that 
he  was  so  blinded  to  i>artlsanship  that  he 
did  not  fight  fair  or  ever  hit  below  the 
belt. 

Yesterday  during  the  debate  on  the 
Housing  legislation,  many  Members  took 
the  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  Albert's 
service  here  in  the  House.  He  is  most 
worthy  of  these  fine  tributes.  His  re- 
tiring from  Congress  is  a  loss  to  his  State 
and  to  the  Nation.  He  is  recognized 
throughout  this  country  as  the  architect 
of  housing  legislation  here  in  the  House. 


He  leaves  this  body. as  a  builder — what 
more  could  one  wish? 

Whatever  the  future  may  hold  for  Al- 
bert Rains.  I  am  sure  that  the  Members 
of  this  House  join  with  the  Alabama  del- 
egation in  wishing  for  him  and  his  lovely 
wife,  Allison,  all  of  the  good  things  of 
life. 


Improving  the  Attack  on  Water  Pollution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23.  1964 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  granted  September  23.  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  problem  of  water 
pollution  in  this  Nation,  and  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act. 

When  that  act  was  last  extended  by 
the  Congress  in  1961,  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
made  a  concerted  eCfort  to  secure  an 
amendment  to  the  act  which,  after  a 
certain  waiting  period,  would  require 
State  matching  of  the  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  for  construction  of  pollution  abate- 
ment works.  This  effort,  in  which  I 
joined,  failed  at  that  time,  but  I  continue 
to  believe  that  this  is  a  question  to  which 
our  committee  and  the  Congress  should 
continue  to  give  its  attention. 

Water  is,  indeed,  the  No.  1  resource 
problem  confronting  the  United  States, 
today.  It  is  a  problem  that  is  directly 
related  to  our  country's  rapid  popula- 
tion and  economic  growth.  The  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  has  most 
certainly  been  for  great  value  in  promot- 
ing abatement  action  at  the  local  level — 
but  we  are  still  not  making  progress  at 
anywhere  near  the  level  we  should  be. 

In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  reasons 
this  is  so  its  that — no  matter  how  strong 
enforcement  procedures  we  or  the  State 
adopt — no  matter  how  we  may  Juggle 
around  agencies  and  departments  at  the 
Federal  level  to  administer  this  pro- 
gram— the  financial  burdens  imposed  on 
local  governments  have,  in  all  too  many 
instances,  been  greater  than  they  can 
bear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
the  local  communities  are  now  limited 
to  30  percent  of  a  project's  cost,  with  a 
fairly  liberal  total  dollar  cutoff  point. 
S.  2,  which  is  now  pending,  but  on  which 
action  in  this  Congress  would  seem  to  be 
doubtful,  would,  among  other  things, 
raise  that  dollar  cutoff  point. 

But,  even  so,  local  government  Ls  faced 
with  a  tremendous  financial  burden  in 
trying  to  shoulder  the  remaining  share 
of  any  such  project,  in  addition  to  keep- 
ing up  with  the  ever-rising  cost  of  pro- 
viding other,  essential  local  services. 
This  problem,  as  much  as  anything  else, 
has  delayed  and  impeded  the  usefulness 
of  the  present  Federal  program. 

I  have  always  believed — and  I  still  be- 
lieve— that  the  preferred  solution  would 


not  be  to  Increase  the  Federal  percentage 
of  aid,  but  to  encourage  the  States,  in 
some  fashion,  to  join  in  this  attack  in 
a  meaningful  way.  At  the  present  time, 
only  a  mere  handful  of  States — and  I 
regret  to  say  that  my  own  State  of  New 
York  is  not  among  them — have  provided 
any  measure  of  financial  assistance  to 
local  government  as  a  supplement  to 
Federal  aid. 

Of  course,  it  can  be  argued — and  it  will 
be  argued— that  the  States,  or  many  of 
them,  cannot  afford  to  do  so.  But,  I  well 
remember  that  when  the  tax  cut  bill  went 
through  Congress  earlier  this  year,  its 
supporters  argued  that  one  of  its  side 
benefits  would  be  an  automatic  increase 
in  State  tax-revenues  as,  without  any 
increase  in  rates  by  them,  the  accelerator 
effect  the  tax  cut  would  produce  would 
result  in  a  "spin-off"  of  more  returns  to 
them.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  early  to 
determine  how  well  this  theory  may  have 
held  up  but.  If  It  does  hold  up,  then  I 
can  think  of  no  other  problem  than  this 
one  toward  the  solution  of  which  those 
funds  might  better  be  applied. 

I  further  believe  that  the  States  have 
a  proper  responsibility  for  sharing  in  the 
cost  of  pollution  abatement  of  interstate 
streams.  One  can  argue  over  the  exact 
proportion  of  that  responsibility  but,  off- 
hand, why  woul<*  not  a  one-third  local, 
one-third  State  and  one-third  Federal 
formula  be  about  right? 

That  sort  of  a  formula  is  suggested  in 
the  following  resolution  as  adopted  and 
sent  to  me  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Tompkins  County,  N.Y.,  which 
county  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
Congress.  I  have  asked  consent  to  set 
that  resolution  forth,  here,  in  order  to 
bring  this  problem  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  in  the  hope  that  It  will  have 
their  consideration  In  the  next  Congress 
when,  undoubtedly,  this  whole  program 
will  be  reevaluated. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  345 

Resolution  recommending  legislation  for  fi- 
nancial aid  toward  sewage  and  pollution 
ellmlimtlon 

Whereas  botli  State  and  Federal  Govern - 
menta  have  for  years  urged  local  govern- 
ments to  eliminate  sewage  and  pollution  from 
streams  and  rivers  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  con- 
tributed about  30  percent  of  the  total  ap- 
proved construction  costs  of  any  sewage 
treatment  plant,  the  interception  and  the 
outflow  only,  which  normally  will  only  cover 
10  percent  of  the  complete  new  system;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  sewage  and  pollution 
elimination  systems  are  frequently  beyond 
the  reasonable  financial  capabilities  of  local 
municipalities,  and  greater  State  and  Fed- 
eral aid  Is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  worth- 
while purposes  of  such  elimination  pro- 
grams:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  board  of  supervisors 
does  approve  reasonable  sewage  and  pKDllutlon 
elimination  programs,  but  believes  that  the 
cost  Is  usually  beyond  the  financial  capabili- 
ties of  the  municipalities  involved  and 
recommends  that  legislation  should  be 
promptly  enacted  by  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  and  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  should  each  contribute  one- 
third  of  the  total  approved  cost  of  any  neces- 
sary sewage  and  pollution  elimination  pro- 
grams and  the  racilltles  thereof,  with  the 
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iMnalnlng  one-third  to  be  provided  by  the 
local   municipality,    and   be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  this  board 
forward  certified  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  representatives  of  the  county  in  the  State 
legislature  and  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  necessary  and  proper  action;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  our  assemblywoman.  Sena- 
tor, and  Congressman  are  requested  to  in- 
form this  board  as  soon  as  possible  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  Intend  to  support  this 
resolution,  and  If  not,  why  not. 


NationjJ  Association  of  Counties  Con- 
demns Use  of  Tax-Exempt  Revenue 
Bonds  To  Finance  Indastrial  Plant 
Construction 

EaCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSDf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  23. 1964 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
an  editorial  in  the  October  1964  Issue  of 
the  County  Oflacer.  the  publication  of  the 
National  Association  of  Counties.  In 
condemning  the  use  of  tax-exempt  bonds 
to  finance  construction  of  industrial 
plants,  the  national  association  supports 
the  position  taken  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki]  and  by  me  in 
Introducing  H.R.  10547  and  HR.  10549. 
The  text  of  the  editorial  follows : 

PROsTrrunoN  or  Countt  Tax  EIxemption 
(By  Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand,  editor) 

Certain  business  interests,  using  the  p>o- 
Utlcally  attractiTC  bait  of  new  Jobs  for  the 
community,  have  been  bringing  pressure  on 
our  local  government  officials  to  iise  county- 
issued,  tax-exempt  bonds  ( Industrial  revenue 
bonds)  to  finance  new  plant  oonstructlon. 

These  special  Interests  make  It  sound  very 
attractive.  The  community  will  get  sorely 
needed  employnaent.  All  the  county  has 
to  do  la  Issue  industrial  revenue  bonds  to 
finance  the  new  plant.  The  company  will 
pay  off  the  Indebtedness  in  montliiy  Install- 
ments and  It  won't  cost  the  local  taxpayers 
a  cent. 

It  certainly  Is  a  good  deal  for  the  special 
interests.  Because,  under  the  U.S.  CorwUtu- 
tloa,  the  bonds  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment are  exempt  from  Federal  taxes,  the 
county  revenue  bonds  can  be  Issued  at  In- 
terest rates  as  much  as  a  third  below  the 
going  rate  for  money  borrowed  from 
private  lending  agencies.  This  Is  a  huge  sav- 
ing for  the  special  Interests  and  Is  often 
coupled  with  exemption  from  all  or  part  of 
regular  local  taxes. 

Some  of  them  have  gotten  more  greedy. 
They  liave  found  a  new  way  to  mUk  the  cow. 
They  buy  the  county  bond  Issues  and  their 
Interest  Income  on  the  very  bonds  that  fi- 
nance their  plant  Is  exempt  from  Federal 
taxes. 

If  it  is  a  fur-Uned,  gold-plated  deal  for 
the  special  Interests,  how  about  the  com- 
munity Itself?  What  of  the  quality  and  sta- 
bility of  the  new  employment?  Many  have 
argued  that  reputable  business  does  not  seek 
this  type  of  special  advantage  and  the  com- 
panies that  do  are  second-rate.  They  are 
after  the  fast  buck.  They  have  no  ties  with 
or   interest   In   the   community. 

INDUSTRIAL    NOMAD 

Organlaed  labor  has  agreed  that  this  Is 
the  type  of  industry  that  moves  from  com- 


munity to  community.  An  Industrial 
ncwnad,  it  wears  out  its  wolootne.  and  it 
moves  on.  It  pays  the  lowest  wages,  has 
the  poorest  wM-klng  oondltions,  and  no  Joto 
■eciuity. 

How  about  the  fairness  to  existing  Indus- 
try? Why  should  the  newcofner  be  given 
a  special  advantage  cr/er  established  Indus- 
try? How  many  realize,  for  example,  that 
tn  most  communities,  the  overwhelming 
number  of  new  Jobs  are  created  by  expan- 
sion of  existing  industry? 

How  about  the  local  taxpayer?  Someone 
has  to  pay  the  cost  for  public  services  for 
the  new  plant.  Someone  has  to  pay  for 
the  education  of  the  children  erf  the  work- 
ers. These  costs  miist  be  borne  by  the  rest 
of  the  community. 

WHAT  ABOUT  TAX  BOCMPTION? 

Finally,  liow  about  the  Federal  taxpayer? 
We  appreciate  tliat  as  each  <rf  these  cases 
is  debated  locally,  there  will  not  be  much 
thought  given  to  loss  of  revenue  by  the 
Federal  Treasury  through  improper  use  of 
tax  exemptions.  And  yet,  this  may  be  the 
greatest  danger  of  all.  It  threatens  our  right 
to  issue  tax-exempt  bonds  for  schools,  hos- 
pitals and  otlier  vaUd  public  purposes. 

Here  Is  why.  The  Tretisury  has  tradition- 
ally felt  tliat  it  should  have  the  right  to 
tax  the  Interest  on  o^ir  State  and  local  bonds. 
Counties  firmly  believe  that  this  exemption 
Is  granted  by  the  VS.  Oonstltutlon  and  is 
vital  to  sound  local  government. 

The  Tretistiry  and  a  small,  but  growing, 
number  of  Congressmen  point  with  Justifi- 
able horror  to  the  mdustrlal  revenue  bond 
and  demand  that  our  exemption  be  elimi- 
nated or  curbed. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  confirms  that 
the  number  of  industrial  revenue  bonds  Is- 
Bucd  for  plant  construction  is  still  very  small 
and  the  present  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Treas- 
ury minuscule.  However,  the  adverse  public 
and  congressional  reaction  to  this  obvious 
misuse  of  tax  exemption  Is  growing  every 
day. 

RKTRAIN    FROM    USE 

NACO  has  studied  this  matter  long  and 
carefully  and  in  the  newest  addition  to  our 
American  county  platform,  we  urge  all  local 
ofHclals  to  refrain  from  further  \ise  of  in- 
dustrial revenue  bonds.  We  find  that  repu- 
table business  does  not  want  special  favor. 
Those  tliat  do  obtain  special  favor  do  so  at 
the  expense  of  all  segments  of  the  established 
community. 

Worst  of  all,  the  continued  prostitution 
of  our  exemption  can  easily  sour  the  public 
and  bring  an  end  to  ovir  tax  annuity.  This 
would  profoundly  threaten  local  government. 

A  better  way  to  create  new  Jobs  is  to  work 
With  existing  taxpaylng  businesses  to  help 
them  to  expand.  Often  a  new  highway,  voca- 
tional school,  business  airpcwt,  water  or 
sewer  line,  or  other  bona  fide  public  improve- 
ment will  help  a  company  to  economic  growth 
and  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. 


Eulogy  for  the  Honorable  Walter  Norblad 


SPEECH 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSW 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  my 
good  friend,  the  Honorable  Walter  Nor- 
blad. of  Oregon.  Walter  was  one  of  the 
strong,  stabilizing  Members  of  the  House, 
and  his  experience,  thorough  knowledge 


of  his  committee  assignment,  and  sound 
Judgment  were  resp)ected  by  all. 

He  was  a  student  of  government  and 
always  thought  In  terms  of  what  was 
best  for  all  the  people.  He  worked  hard, 
was  always  on  the  Job.  and  never  con- 
sidered his  own  personal  welfare.  We 
are  especially  saddened  when  we  reflect 
on  the  fact  that  while  suffering  a  series 
of  physical  setbacks  this  year,  Walter 
NoRBLAD  conscientiously  pursued  his 
duties  as  Representative,  feeling  at  all 
times  his  first  obligation  was  to  his  con- 
stituents in  Oregon.  His  firm  belief  in 
the  fundamental  virtues  of  our  Nation 
was  reflected  in  the  dedicated  represen- 
tation he  gave  to  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict for  19  years. 

However,  Walteh  Norblad  was  also  a 
true  friend  and  will  be  missed  by  the 
Members  who  knew  him  as  welL  He  was 
always  calm,  helpful,  and  thoughtful  in 
his  dealings  with  other  Members  and  left 
an  indelible  impression  on  all  who  knew 
him. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  this  great  Member  of  Congress,  and 
Mrs.  Derwinski  joins  me  in  extending  to 
his  wife  and  son  our  deep  sorrow  at  their 
great  loss. 

The  Tragedy  oH  CzechosloTakia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    KKW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22. 1964 

Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
3  we  shall  commemorate  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  a  valiant  but  futile  uprising  of 
the  Czechoslovak  people  against  the 
Nazis.  The  uprising  had  been  planned 
far  in  advance.  In  March  1944  the 
Czechoslovak  Provisional  Government  in 
London  had  appealed  to  the  people  to  rise 
against  the  Germans — to  break  the  Nazi 
supply  lines  and  give  support  to  the  Allied 
armies  which  were  slowly  moving  to- 
ward Czechoslovakia.  The  rebellion  be- 
gan on  August  28  as  plarmed  and  con- 
tinued until  the  end  of  October.  An 
army  of  70,000  Czechs  and  Slovaks 
fought  bravely  and  with  determination, 
but  in  the  end  their  resistance  was 
ruthlessly  crushed  by  the  Germans. 

There  is  more  to  the  story  than  a 
simple  defeat  by  the  Germans,  however; 
the  tragedy  of  early  autumn  of  1944  lies 
deeper  and  has  been  of  more  lasting  dur- 
ation. Under  a  mutual  assistance  treaty 
the  Soviet  armies  were  to  have  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  Czechoslovakians.  The 
tragedy  was  In  effect  a  Soviet  betrayal 
of  Czechoslovakia.  Soviet  aid  was  too 
little  and  came  too  late.  Because 
Czechoslovak  resistance  was  broken  by 
the  Germans  in  1944  the  following 
year  the  Soviet  armies  were  able  to  move 
in  without  opposition. 

The  defeat  of  the  rebellion  of  1944  thus 
paved  the  way  for  a  Communist  take- 
over in  Czechoslovakia.  The  vision  of 
the  Czechoslovak  patriots  who  so  ar- 
dently desired  the  rebirth  of  the  free 
Czechoslovakia  of  1918  was  destroyed  by 
the  tragedy  of  autumn  1944,  but  Amer- 
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leans  will  never  forget  the  bravery  of  the 
Czechoslovak  struggle  against  the  Ger- 
mans and  will  never  cease  to  hope  that 
one  day  Czechoslovakia  may  again  be 
free. 


Fast  Action  Saves  Lives 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
our  young  people  and  children  are  not 
given  the  recognition  they  deserve  when 
performing  courageous  service  in  their 
community.  At  this  time  I  speak  of 
Cara  Jane  Dammann,  11  years  old.  and 
her  brother  Carey,  13  years  of  age,  who 
by  fast  action  helped  save  three  lives  at 
an  abandoned  gravel  pit  adjacent  to 
Aberdeen  Hills,  Md.  The  News-Adver- 
tiser, Aberdeen,  Md.,  contained  an  article 
on  this  heroic  deed,  under  date  of  July  3. 
1964.  which  follows: 

Past  Action  Saves  Lives 
A  good  combination — fast  thinking,  action 
and  knowledge — paid  off  Sunday  when  three 
Aberdeen  children  and  their  father  were 
saved  from  drowning  In  an  abandoned  gravel 
pit  adjacent  to  Aberdeen  Hills 

Six-year-old  Virginia  Columna  and  her 
twin  brothers,  Charles  and  Arthur,  11.  were 
berry-plcklng  on  a  steep  Incline  near  their 
home  on  Dorla  Circle  In  Aberdeen  Hills  Sun- 
day afternoon.  Suddenly,  lltUe  Virginia  lost 
her  balance  and  tiunbled  down  the  bill  Into 
an  abandoned  pit  which  was  filled  with  water 
to  a  depth  of  12  feet.  Both  Charles  and 
Arthur  Jumped  Into  the  pit  In  an  effort  to 
save  her. 

Two  neighbor  children  playing  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  hole  saw  the  three  young- 
sters struggling  In  the  water.  Eleven-year- 
old  Cara  Jane  Dammann  lan  for  help  while 
her  older  brother.  Carey,  who  will  be  13  in 
August,  ran  to  the  pit. 

I  pounded  on  the  door  of  the  Shackleford 
home.  ■  Cara  Jane  said,  "and  when  they 
didn't  answer  right  away.  I  ran  to  the  Co- 
lumna house  and  told  Major  Columna  his 
children  had  fallen  Into  the  pit." 

MaJ  Vincent  U.  Columna.  a  retired  Army 
ofBcer  and  nonswlmmer.  raced  to  the  scene 
and  waded  In.  thinking  the  water  was  shal- 
low He  sunk  into  the  muddy  bottom  up 
to  his  knees,  and  the  water  rushed  over  his 
head. 

Robert  O.  Shackelford,  another  retired 
Army  major,  and  Robert  Balcy,  a  17-year-old 
Aberdeen  senior,  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy  and  managed  to  pull  Major  Columna 
out. 

"Major  Columna  was  Incoherent  at  this 
point."  stated  Major  Shackelford,  who  Is  as- 
sistant director  of  civil  defense  in  Harford 
County.  "We  dldnt  know  about  the  three 
youngsters  In  the  pit  until  the  Dammann 
boy  told  us  there  were  three  more  under 
water." 

The  three  rescuers  again  entered  the  water. 
Young  Carey  found  one  of  the  twins,  Charles, 
under  the  water  near  the  edge  of  the  pit 
and  dragged  him  to  safety.  Major  Shackel- 
ford and  Bob  Balcy  swam  to  the  center 
where  Carey  had  last  seen  Virginia  struggling 
before  she  went  under. 

"We  were  treading  water,  trying  to  keep 
from  sinking  Into  the  quagmire  at  the  bot- 
tom. '  Major  Shackelford  related,  "when  we 
touched    the    body   of    one   of    the    children 


floating  under  the  surface.  We  drove  down 
and  found  the  other  twin.  Bob  took  him 
to  shore  and  I  drove  again.  I  found  the 
little  girl  lying  on  the  bottom." 

"When  I  got  her  ashore."  he  continued, 
"she  seemed  absolutely  lifeless.  No  pulse,  no 
heartbeat.  I  began  to  apply  mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation  while  Bob  and  Carey  worked  on 
the  twins." 

The  Aberdeen  ambulance  which  had  been 
summoned  to  the  accident  by  Cara  Jane 
arrived  within  minutes  of  the  rescue  and  the 
ambulance  crew  began  immediate  treatment 
with  a  Pulmotor 

Major  Shackelford  credits  the  quick  action 
of  the  ambulance  crew  toward  saving  Vir- 
ginias   life. 

The  three  youngsters  were  taken  to  Kirk 
Army  HOvspital  at  APO  for  further  treatment 

On  Tuesday,  the  twins  were  released  from 
the  hospital,  apparently  no  worse  for  their 
ordeal.  Little  Virginia  Is  still  in  an  oxygen 
tent  suffering  from  pneumonia  which  was 
Induced  by  her  limgs  being  filled  with  water 
It  Ls  estlmuled  that  she  was  under  water 
nearly  6  minutes  If  all  goes  well,  she  will 
be  released  sometime  next  week. 

The  water-filled  hole  Is  part  of  the  sand 
and  gravel  operations  of  StanclU.  Inc  It 
lies  about  125  feet  from  the  Shackelford 
home  on  Ruby  Drive 

The  gravel  pit  is  boiinded  on  two  sides  by 
streets  in  the  Aberdeen  Hills  development 
and   on   the   third   side  by  Route  22 


Walter  Norblad 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
taking  this  occasion  to  express  my  sad- 
ness over  the  passing  of  our  beloved  col- 
league, Walt  Norblad.  In  my  12  years 
In  the  House,  I  have  valued  his  friend- 
ship and  wise  counsel  very  highly.  I  am 
going  to  miss  Walt  greatly  but  shall 
always  treasure  the  memory  of  his  warm 
personality  with  affection. 

Walt  Norblad  was  a  dedicated  public 
servant,  able  and  conscientious  In  the 
performance  of  his  duties  to  his  con- 
stituents, the  people  of  Oregon,  and  his 
country.  He  probably  will  be  remem- 
bered best  for  his  hard  and  effective  work 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  where 
he  labored  with  great  zeal  in  the  Inter- 
ests of  a  strong  and  secure  United  States. 
His  views  on  defense  matters  always 
commanded  the  respect  of  his  colleagues, 
both  on  the  Committee  and  in  this  House 
as  a  whole,  because  he  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  Informed  Members  on 
matters  affecting  the  military  security 
of  our  country  in  the  cold  war. 

Because  of  Walt's  kindness,  his  gen- 
tility, his  fairness,  and  his  trustworthi- 
ness, I  am  sure  we  may  all  agree  that  he 
enjoyed  the  friendship  and  respect  of  as 
many  of  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  as  does  any  Member  of  this 
body.  Everyone  who  ever  knew  him  will 
remember  him  as  a  fine  and  honorable 
man. 

Mrs.  Hosmer  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  and 
their  son,  Albin. 


Lost,  Strayed  or  Stolen :  Millions  of  Votes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    nj^INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  FINDLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
1964  presidential  vote  just  around  the 
corner,  it  is  well  to  recall  the  alarming 
facts  about  vote  frauds  of  1960.  Perhaps 
a  review  of  1960  may  enable  alert  citi- 
zens to  prevent  a  recurrence  this  year. 

Eispecially  revealing  was  an  article 
which  appeared  in  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report.  March  6.  1961.  It  is  reprinted 
below : 

I'l.ME    H)R    Eh.IX.TION    REFijRMS? LoST.   STRAYED 

OR   Stolen      Millions   or   Votes 
A  fiintastlc  picture  of  the  way  this  Nation 
elects  its  public  officials  is  emerging  from  a 
series  of  widely  varying  studies 

Below  are  a  few  of  the  facts  that  are  com- 
ing into  view  in  the  aftermath  of  the  un- 
usually close  presidential  election  of  No- 
vember 8 : 

The  Honest  Ballot  Association,  a  nonpar- 
tisan agency,  estimates  that  a  million  and  a 
half  perstJns  had  their  votes  stolen  by  oae 
party  or  the  other,  and  that  an  equal  number 
of  people,  confused  by  the  ballots,  had  their 
votes  thrown  out  or  miscounted. 

Experts  estimate  that  more  than  10  mil- 
lion persons,  healthy  and  otherwise  qualified 
to  vote,  were  disfranchised  by  archaic  regis- 
tration and  voting  laws.  These  people  had 
changed  residence  or  could  not  vote  by  ab- 
.sentee   ballots 

Election  laws  vary  widely  In  Michigan,  a 
voter  casts  a  ballot  for  all  the  candidates  of 
his  party  with  one  mark,  or  one  twist  of  a 
lever.  In  Massac huse-tts.  he  must  mark  his 
choice  of  a  man  for  each  office.  Ballots  often 
are  long  and  confusing.  Counting  methods 
vary.  Recounts  of  close  elections  usually 
are  so  hard  to  get  that  they  virtually  are 
out  of  the  question. 

These  facts  are  causing  many  nonpartisan 
groups,  some  of  them  under  the  prodding  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee,  to  ex- 
plore the  Jungle  of  election  laws.  The  hope 
Is  that  better  procedures  can  be  found  for 
the  future  Democrats  as  well  as  Repub- 
licans are  interested  In  the  search. 

election    THirVES 

Pi f teen  ways  to  steal  votes  are  described 
and  documented  by  a  new  booklet  being 
distributed  by  the  women's  division  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee.  It  asks, 
•are  you  a  'shadow'  voter?"  and  tells  how 
to  avoid  being  victimized.  In  the  1960  elec- 
tion, the  booklet  points  out.  the  change  of 
one  vote  in  each  election  precinct  would  have 
reversed  the  popular  vote 

Newspapers,  magazines  and  many  private 
citizens  in  letters  have  come  up  with  ex- 
amples of  vote  frauds  as  they  were  practiced 
In  1960.  Most  of  these  are  a  repetition  of 
practices  used  by  one  party  or  another  for 
almost  a  century.  They  came  to  full  flower 
in  the  1920s  and  1930'h  under  the  regimes  of 
a  Republican  Party  boss  in  Philadelphia  and 
a  Democratic  boss  in  Kansas  City  The 
fresh  citations  for  1960  run  like  this: 

In  New  Jersey.' $5  bills  were  handed  out 
within  50  feet  of  the  polls.  •  •  •  In  Chi- 
cago, payoffs  were  made  from  automobiles 
parked  a  short  distance  away.  •  •  •  In 
Chicago.  43  persons  voted  and  the  machine 
showed  121  votes  cart.  •  •  •  A  Republican 
election  Judge  in  a  mJldwestern  city  admitted 
voting  Democratic  for  the  last  4  years. 
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In  Philadelphia,  voters  came  to  the  polls 
and  found  their  names  were  not  on  the  reg- 
istration U»U.  •  •  •  Chicago  yoters  some- 
timea  dlsooTered  that  the  record  of  their 
registration  had  been  lost.  •  •  •  In  WUkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  pages  were  missing  tram  registra- 
tion books;  the  names  were  found  If  the 
voters  happened  to  favor  the  right  candi- 
dates. 

A  doctor  in  Chicago  discovered  that  his 
father  had  "voted";  his  father  had  been  dead 
17  years.  •  •  •  A  newspaper  In  Georgia  got 
affidavits  that  In  one  county  majorities  were 
padded  by  using  the  names  of  dead  persons 
or  of  persons  who  long  since  had  moved 
away  or  had  never  lived  there.  Some  of  the 
names  were  used  In  more  than  one  precinct. 
Strangely,  use  of  these  names  did  not  affect 
the  result,  the  nevrapaper  reported. 

Men  who  watched  the  election  closely  re- 
ported that  the  misconduct  was  not  all  on 
one  side.  A  political  writer  In  the  Middle 
West,  himself  a  Republican,  made  this  com- 
ment: "If  they  get  to  digging  In  the  Repub- 
lican areas  of  our  State,  a  lot  of  good  Re- 
publican housewives  are  going  to  be  embar- 
rased  by  learning  what  went  on  vmder  their 
noses.  They  don't  know  how  many  dead 
men  voted  In  their  precincts." 
bolls:   inaccurate 

Most  States  require  that  the  names  of  dead 
persons  be  removed  from  the  voting  lists  at 
regular  Intervals,  monthly,  quarterly  or  fairly 
soon  after  death.  In  some  States,  bureaus 
of  vital  statistics  report  deaths  to  election 
officials.  But  the  changes  sue  not  always 
made. 

Permanent  registration  laws,  convenient 
for  the  voter,  help  to  malnUln  fictitious  vot- 
ing lists  unless  officials  comb  through  them 
regularly.  Each  State  has  its  own  way  of 
keeping  the  lists  current. 

South  Carolina  revises  Its  lists  annually. 
At  least  11  States  bring  their  voting  lists  up 
to  date  before  or  after  each  general  election. 
Quite  a  few  States  automatically  drop  the 
names  of  those  who  did  not  vote  in  the  last 
general  election. 

other  States  allow  more  latitude.  Illinois, 
Delaware,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri  drop  the 
names  of  those  who  have  not  voted  within  4 
years.  Maryland  stretches  this  period  to  5 
years.  Virginia  electoral  boards  purge  the 
books  whenever  they  think  It  necessary. 

A  lot  of  deadwood  piles  up  In  4  or  5  years. 
People  move  across  town  or  out  of  the  State. 
Voters  die.  Names  remain  on  the  rolls  as  a 
constant  temptation.  A  few  States  guard 
against  the  use  of  these  names  by  requiring 
voters  to  sign  an  affidavit  before  balloting. 

REGISTRATION  :     DIFFICULT 

Often  It  Is  hard  to  get  on  the  rolls  Reg- 
istration requirements  vary  widely 

A  few  States  still  require  payment  of  a 
poll  tax  to  qualify.  Many  States  have  liter- 
acy tests.  Each  State  has  a  special  list  of 
people  who  are  disqualified  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

Residence  requirements  for  new  citizens 
differ.  In  Idaho,  where  registration  Is  easy, 
6  months'  residence  In  the  State  and  30  days 
in  the  county  are  required  In  Mississippi. 
a  person  must  live  2  years  In  the  State  and 
1  year  In  the  county  to  qualify. 

Conservative  estimates  fix  at  8  million  the 
number  of  persons  unable  to  vote  In  1960 
because  they  had  changed  residence  and  had 
not  been  In  their  new  homes  long  enough  to 
qualify.  They  were  qualified  in  their  old 
homes,  but  not  In  the  new. 

An  additional  2  million  persons  were  away 
from  home  and  unable  to  vote  by  mall,  elec- 
tion experts  say.  At  least  5  States  do  not 
permit  the  use  of  absentee  ballots.  Many 
States  provide  no  way  for  a  citizen  to  vote  If 
called  away  from  home  by  a  sudden  emer- 
gency Just  before  election.  In  some  States, 
a  person  may  vote  by  mall  If  on  a  business 
trip,  but  niay  not  do  so  If  he  is  on  vacation. 


ballots:  a  pttzzlx 

The  simple  bustneas  Oif  preparing  ballots 
varies  from  State  to  State.  It  Is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  candidate  whose  name  Is 
at  the  tc^  of  the  list  of  men  running  for 
an  office  holds  an  advantage.  Similarly,  the 
party  whose  candidates  are  printed  In  the 
left-hand  column  of  the  ballot  has  an  ad- 
vantage; this  Is  the  first  spot  the  eye  turns 
to  In  reading. 

About  half  of  the  States  rotate  the  names 
of  candidates  from  election  district  to  elec- 
tion district  so  as  to  give  them  equal  chances 
at  the  preferred  positions.  This  is  done  in 
Wisconsin,  Oregon,  Montana,  Kansas,  Idaho. 
Colorado,  Alaska,  and  varlotis  other  States. 
Elsewhere,  each  State  has  Its  own  method. 
Nebraska  and  Iowa  list  candidates  In  the 
order  In  which  they  file.  Nevada,  Maine,  and 
Florida  arrange  names  In  alphabetical  order 
California  and  Massachusetts  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  Incunabents.  Missouri  gives  it  to 
the  candidate  whose  party  won  the  gover- 
norship In  the  last  election.  Arkansas  has 
the  candidates  draw  lots  for  the  place. 

In  the  South,  the  left-hand  column  is 
given  to  Democrats.  Often,  there  are  no 
contesting  Republicans.  In  Vermont,  this 
spot  Is  given  to  Republicans  by  law.  Con- 
necticut and  various  other  States  give  It  to 
the  party  that  won  the  last  governorship 
election.  Rhode  Island  lets  Its  secretary  of 
state  decide. 

If  the  voter  hunts  for  them,  he  can  find 
the  candidates  for  Congress  on  the  ballot. 
Montana  puts  these  at  the  top  of  the  State 
ticket.  Michigan  Inserts  them  at  the  bottom 
of  the  State  ticket,  Just  above  candidates 
for  the  State  leglslattire  and  county  sheriff. 
Most  of  the  other  States  follow  one  or  the 
other  of  these  examples. 

Many  States  prescribe  by  law  a  general 
form  for  the  ballot  and  leave  it  to  local 
officials  to  fill  In  the  details. 

voters:   confused 
Net    result   often    Is    to    get    the    voter   so 
mixed  up  that  he  doesn't  know  what  he  is 
doing. 

At  least  30  States  list  all  candidates  on 
one  ballot.  The  voter  has  to  pick  his  way 
through  a  long  list  of  names  and  offices: 
presidential  rtectors,  U.S.  Senators,  U.S.  Rep- 
resentjatlvee.  State  officers,  and  county  of- 
ficers. On  the  same  ballot,  there  often  wiU 
be  a  dozen  or  more  para^aphs  of  legal 
gobbledygook  describing  State  constitutional 
amendments  and  referendums. 

Voters  often  do  not  know  the  candidates 
or  what  they  stand  for,  do  not  understand 
the  constitutional  amendments.  A  1956  bal- 
lot in  Little  Rock.,  Ark.,  lUted  169  elective 
offices  to  be  filled.  In  1960,  Denver  voters 
had  to  decide  on  seven  oonstltutlontd  amend- 
ments and  95  candidates  for  45  offices. 
Oregon's  ballot  Is  so  long  and  oonfusing  that 
schoolbooks  have  losed  It  as  an  example  of 
what  not  to  do. 

In  Georgia,  a  1-party  State,  the  1960  bal- 
lot listed  candidates  for  43  offices,  ranging 
from  presidential  electors  to  ootmty  coroner. 
plus  from  19  to  27  constitutional  amend- 
ments, depending  on  where  the  voter  lived. 
More  than  a  week  after  the  election,  George's 
Secretary  of  State  reported  that  35  counties 
had  not  yet  finished  the  count  and  sent  in 
official  ret,ums. 

The  long-winded  language  of  amendments 
and  referendums  sometimes  Is  self-defeating. 
A  North  Dakota  official  says:  "I  Iselleve  the 
tendency  Is  Just  to  vote  'No*  on  all  of  them 
instead  of  taking  time  to  read  the  lengthy 
ballot."  New  Hampshire  and  California  have 
begun  using  simple  language  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion that  can  etksUy  be  answered  by  "Yes" 
or  "No." 

Even  In  States  that  use  short  btiUots, 
things  are  conftislng.  CMdahoma  in  1960 
had  four  ballots  of  different  colors.  The 
separate  ballots  listed:  presidential  elector*, 
candidates     for     Congress,     candidates     for 


county   offlces,    and   constitutional    amend- 
m<0nta. 

TBM   "STBAICHT   TICKKT" 

In  36  States,  ili«  voter  can  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  malrtng  just  one  mark  or  twisting 
one  lever,  signifying  that  he  wants  to  vote 
for  the  full  slate  of  caikdldates  of  his  party. 
A  great  many  voter*  do  this. 

A  study  by  the  Survey  Research  Center 
of  the  UnlvcFSity  of  Michigan  sasrs  a  presi- 
dential candidate  Is  mcxv  likely  to  carry  the 
entire  slate  of  his  party  Into  office  In  a  State 
where  It  Is   easy   to  vote  a  straight  ticket. 

Michigan's  voting  In  I960  illustrates  the 
point.  ITils  Is  a  State  where  It  Is  easy  to 
vote  a  straight  ticket.  ITie  State  Is  well  or- 
ganized by  Democrats  and  labor  unions 
John  P.  Kennedy  carried  Michigan,  and  his 
party  made  virtually  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
top  State  offlces.  Democratic  candidate*  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  got  exactly  the 
same  share  of  the  statewide  vote  as  did  Mr 
Kennedy — 51.2  percent. 

In  Minnesota,  one  of  the  24  States  where 
it  is  harder  to  vote  a  straight  ticket,  the  story 
was  different.  Voters  went  through  the  list 
of  offlces,  picking  the  men  they  wanted  and 
ignoring  parties.  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey 
led  the  ticket  for  DemocraU  with  57.8  per- 
cent of  the  vote.  Mr.  Kennedy  got  50.9  per- 
cent. Republicans  elected  a  Governor. 
Democrats  elected  a  Lieutenant  Governor. 
Democrats  lost  a  House  seat  they  previously 
had  held. 

Texas  has  a  problem  peculiar  to  itself  To 
cast  a  legal  ballot,  the  Texas  voter  must  run  a 
line  through  the  names  of  candidates  he 
does  not  want.  TTiousands  of  Texans  failed 
to  do  this  In  1960  and  technically  cast  "il- 
legal" ballots.  Local  elecUon  Judges  worked 
out  agreements  about  counting  these  ballots. 
Sometimes  the  ballots  were  thrown  out; 
sometimes  they  were  corrected  and  coimted. 
It  Is  estimated  that  100.000  Texans  lost  their 
votes. 

MORE  VOTES  THAN  VOTERS 

In  Texas,  DllnolB,  and  a  few  other  States. 
there  were  charges  after  the  1960  election 
that  some  election  districts  came  up  with 
more  votes  than  there  were  voters  living 
in  the  districts. 

Each  State  has  Its  own  way  of  dealing  with 
this  problem. 

In  South  Carolina,  for  example,  the  proce- 
dure Is  spelled  out  In  the  election  laws.  If 
there  are  more  ballots  In  the  box  than  names 
on  the  poll  lists,  all  of  the  ballots  are  put 
back  Into  the  box  and  mixed  thoroughly. 
Then  the  district  manager  or  a  clerk  draws 
out  and  destroys  as  many  ballots  as  there 
are  In  excess  of  names.  After  that,  the  bal- 
lots are  counted. 

ELECTION     JUDGES 

All  States  give  considerable  power  to  local 
officials  In  setting  up  machinery  for  elec- 
tions. Men  who  check  poll  books,  run  elec- 
tions and  count  the  votes  are  chosen  locally. 
Many  State  laws  specify  that  represent^i lives 
of  both  major  parties  shall  be  present  at  the 
polls. 

Republican  complaints  about  the  1960 
election  often  arose  from  this  power  of  local 
officials.  There  were  charges  that,  in  such 
big  Democratic  cities  as  Baltimore.  New  York. 
St.  Louis,  PhUadelphla,  Pittsburgh,  and  Chi- 
cago, supposedly  RepubUcan  poll  watchers 
were  not  always  Republicans.  Now  and  then, 
they  turned  out  to  be  working  for  the  Demo- 
cratic city  administration,  or  were  former 
Democrats  themselves. 

In  the  South,  where  Democrats  are  domi- 
nant, the  laws  are  less  specific.  Mississippi 
election  oonmilssloners  appoint  three  per- 
sons In  each  election  district  to  run  elec- 
tions. The  law  specifies  that  "If  suitable 
persons  of  different  parties"  are  to  be  fotmd. 
the  managers  shall  not  be  of  the  same  party. 
Two  challengers  at  each  party  may  be  pres- 
ent when  the  managers  count  votes. 
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This  works  out  In  unusual  ways.  In  the 
State  election  of  1959.  Republicans  put  up 
a  candidate  for  State  senate  In  Hinds  Coun- 
ty. Miss.  He  was  beaten  by  about  6  to  1. 
Jackson  newspapers  on  the  day  after  election 
reported ; 

"The  counting  was  slower  at  the  level  of 
the  Individual  box  than  had  been  expected. 
Some  workers  at  the  polls  complained  of  Re- 
publican observers  at  the  counting.  Insisting 
that  the  yo\ing  people  made  themselves  ob- 
jectionable by  their  close  obaervation  of  the 
counting,  making  nervous  the  clerks  not  ac- 
customed to  such  steady  surveillance. 

"At  some  polls  the  Republican  observers 
were  asked  to  leave  and  did  so.  At  others, 
they  remained  throughout.  Presence  of  ob- 
servers at  the  polls  Is  legal  but  Is  not  the 
usual  practice  here." 

RECOtnifTS'? 

Only  two  States  h.ave  provisions  for  vir- 
tually automatic  recounts  of  close  elections. 
In  South  Dakota,  a  martrln  of  one-fourth  of 
1  percent  assures  a  recount  upon  request. 
In  New  Hampshire,  a  l-perceiit  margin  Is 
clos^  enough.  Losing  candld.ites  need  only 
to  make  the  request  -and  pay  a  fee.  which 
Is  returnable  If  they  win. 

Oregon.  Alaska,  and  Mlchlfcan  grant  re- 
counts on  the  basis  of  a  {>etltlon  if  the  re- 
quest Is  accompanied  by  a  cash  deposit  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  work. 

In  most  other  States,  a  long,  slow,  and 
expensive  process  is  involved.  In  Oklahoma 
such  requests  are  handled  by  the  State  elec- 
tion board.  In  Delaware  by  the  Governor.  In 
many  States  by  the  secretary  of  state.  Often 
the  requests  are  dumped  Into  the  courts  for 
a  long  battle.  Virginia  and  Missouri  send 
their  upper  level  election  contests  to  the 
State  legislature. 

REMEBIBSr 

No  one  knows  exactly  what  should  be  done 
to  straighten  out  the  Nation's  tangled  elec- 
tion procedures.  Elections  arc  a  province  of 
State  governments.  Only  where  Federal 
officers  are  Involved  can  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment enter  the  field. 

Many  studies  are  being  made  by  groups  of 
private  citizens.  The  Republican  N.itional 
Ck)mmlttee  Is  urging  the  work  forward,  set- 
ting up  groups  of  Its  own. 

Changes  are  being  made  constantly  by  the 
States.  Candidates  have  to  recheck  the  laws 
before  every  election.  B.iUota  are  being 
shortened.  The  use  of  voting  machines  Is 
being  encouraged.  Half  the  votes  In  1960 
were  cast  by  machines  But  an  expert  tes- 
tified before  a  committee  In  Louisiana  that 
even  these  can  be  rigged. 

"Actually,  In  spite  of  the  differences  from 
State  to  State,  there  Is  not  too  much  wrong 
with  the  election  laws."  says  one  official. 
"They  are  not  too  bad.  It  is  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  and  the  general  attitude  toward 
elections  that  cause  trouble  " 


Mount  Clemens  Public  Housing  Units 
Win  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or  idcHiCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  has  recently  been  called  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  public  housing  units  of 
the  Mount  Clemens,  Mich..  Housing  Com- 
mission have  been  cited  for  outstanding 
design  in  the  annual  competition  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 


tects in  coop>eration  with  the  magazines. 
House  and  Home  and  the  American 
Home. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  warm  and  sincere  congratula- 
tions to  those  who  have  made  develop- 
ment of  these  outstanding  public  housing 
units  possible.  The  Mount  Clemens  units 
received  an  honorable  mention  award 
for  their  design  this  year  and  were  1 
of  10  apartment  and  townhou.se  proj- 
ects to  be  honored  In  the  1964  Homes  for 
Better  Living  competition. 

As  Mr.  George  J.  Ryan,  the  director- 
secretary  of  the  Mount  Clemens  Housing 
Commission,  pointed  out  In  a  recent  let- 
ter to  me: 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  were  com- 
peting with  apartments  In  the  luxury  class. 
I  feel  that  the  public  housing  units  In  Mount 
Clemens  prove  that  gfxxl  design  can  be  ac- 
complished almost  anywhere  with  a  mini- 
mum of  cost. 

I  believe  Mr.  Ryan  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  Mount  Clemens  Housing 
Commission  deserve  our  congratulations. 
In  calling  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
to  this  award,  however,  we  would  be  re- 
miss if  we  failed  to  congratulate  also 
the  project  architects,  Meathe,  Kessler  & 
Associates.  Inc.;  the  builder.  Rodney 
Lockwood  Si  Co  .  and  the  landscape  arcbJ- 
tect.  Johnson,  Johnson  &  Roy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  announcement  of  the 
honorable  mention  design  award  for  the 
Mount  Clements  public  hDu.sins  units  ap- 
peared in  the  AuKu.st  1964  is.sue  of  Hou.se 
&  Home.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
place  a  description  of  the  units  which 
was  included  in  the  magazine  article  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recori): 

Pyramidal  Roofs  Cap  Mitltiplan  Public 
Housing 

Clusters  of  the  modular,  prefabricated  roofs 
are  used  over  any  of  four  different  floor 
plans  for  a  wide  range  of  famllv  sizes.  The 
low-silhouette  buildings  themselves— 25  In 
all  with  60  units — are  the  second  successful 
eff<^)rt  by  the  architects  and  the  loc.il  housing 
authority  to  provide  o\it.«;*Tull:<?  ticslcn  In 
low-rent  ($21  to  $55)  housing  on  scattered 
downtown  sltee.  The  first.  40  units  In  the 
same  mldclty  area,  w.is  an  AIA  award 
winner. 

Construction  Is  simple:  masonry  walls  are 
broken  only  by  flfxir-to-celUng  windows  and 
door  panels  and  cantllevered  prefabbed 
closets.  Building  costs  averaged  less  than 
$11,000  per  unit. 


Lyndon  Johnson  Is  Uniquely  Qualified  To 
Lead  the  Nation 


EIXTENSION   OF  RKM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23.  1964 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  none  but 
the  most  qualified  men  can  cope  with  the 
tremendous  Job  of  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  enormous  burdens 
of  the  oflBce  are  sure  to  overwhelm  those 
with  lesser  abilities,  with  disastrous  re- 
sults four  our  country  and  for  the  world. 

Fortunately,  we  have  in  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson  a  man  uniquely  qualified  by 


experience.  Intellect  and  outlook  to  give 
this  Nation  the  wise,  just  and  progres- 
sive leadership  It  so  vitally  heeds. 

In  Lyndon  Johnson.  America  has  a 
man  who  has  devoted  his  entire  adult  life 
to  public  service.  He  was  an  outstanding 
Member  of  this  House.  In  the  other 
body,  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  major- 
ity leaders  In  the  Nation's  history.  As 
Vice  President,  he  worked  with  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  moving  America  from  stag- 
nation and  uncertainty  of  1960  to  the 
sure  progress  of  today.  As  President,  he 
has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  lead  the 
Nation  past  the  pitfalls  of  domestic  com- 
placency and  International  Communist 
aggression  to  a  brighter  future  of  social 
justice,  general  prosperity,  and  peace. 

By  word  and  deed.  Lyndon  Johnson 
has  shown  that  he  is  a  man  of  sound 
judgment  and  of  noble  purpose.  The 
American  people  can — and,  I  am  sure, 
will — put  their  trust  in  his  proven,  tested 
capacity  to  lead  in  a  perilous  time. 


H.R.  8546:    Extending  Aid  to  Students 
of  Optometry 

SPEECH 

or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rtoaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30.  1964 
The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Untnn  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  8546).  to  amcnrt 
title  VII  of  the  PuhUc  Health  Service  Act 
so  as  to  extend  to  qualified  schools  of  op- 
Umietry  and  studenUs  of  optometry  th.te 
provisions  thereof  relating  to  student  loan 
progr.inis. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  opportunity  did  not  pre- 
sent itself  earllef  to  extend  my  warm 
commendation  to  the  able  gentleman 
from  Te«as  [Mr.  Pickle  1.  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  for  their  splendid  work  in 
bringing  to  the  House  and  securing  the 
passage  of  H.R.  8546  having  to  do  with 
extending  to  qualified  schools  of  optom- 
etry and  students  of  optometry,  those 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  the  same  treatment  with  respect  to 
student  loans  as  are  provided  In  those 
.sections  for  students  of  medicine,  oste- 
opathy and  dentistry.  This  consists  of 
90  percent  Federal  funds  and  10  percent 
funds  provided  from  other  sources  for 
making  loans  to  students  on  a  full-time 
course  of  study  at  these  schools.  Small 
scholarships  will  be  available  in  all  10 
schools  of  optometry  and  my  State  of 
Florida  has  already  passed  legislation 
providing  scholarships  for  home  State 
students  of  optometry.  The  3  percent 
interest  rates  per  year  over  a  10 -year  pe- 
riod would  begin  3  years  after  the  stu- 
dent ceases  to  pursue  the  full-time  course 
of  study  and  the  $2,000  per  year  loan 
would  meet  the  cost  of  their  education. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing evidence  of  the  need  for  optometrists 
since  191  million  people  In  the  United 
States  are  now   being  ser\'ed  by  only 
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17,000  wtometrlsts.  I  believe  we  have 
done  the  right  thing  for  the  young  peo- 
ple of  America  in  providing  this  much- 
needed  legislation  to  allow  them  to  pur- 
sue this  career  and  at  the  same  time 
Insure  the  continued  humanitarian  work 
of  the  optometrist  in  the  preservation  of 
sight. 


HoBorinf  Broadcast  Music 


valiue  to  be  found  Is  tbe  timeless  art  of 
music. 

Mrs.  CiJrroN  J.  Minx, 
President,  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or  htdiana 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV^ES 

Friday.  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  the  knowledge  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  is  inclined  toward  some 
type  of  music.  I  wish,  at  this  time,  to  rec- 
ognize the  25th  anniversary  of  Broadcast 
Music.  Inc.,  of  New  York,  which  licenses 
the  music  of  over  15.000  composers  and 
music  publishers  in  this  country.  On 
October  15,  the  Post  Office  Department 
will  issue  a  special  stamp  In  honor  of 
American  music,  in  which  Broadcast 
Music.  Inc..  has  played  a  great  role. 

As  a  part  of  its  service  to  all  fields  of 
music  and  the  related  arts,  Broadcast 
Music.  Inc..  has  issued  the  11th  in  its 
series  entitled  "Concert  Music,  US.A." 
It  lists  some  astounding  figures  in  the 
development  of  classical  music  in  this 
country,  specifically  the  fact  that  the 
growth  of  all  phases  of  music  since  1940 
has  been  a  phenomlnal  852  percent.  This 
is  78  percent  faster  than  the  growth  of 
the  country's  gross  national  product  since 
that  time,  which  has  been  480  percent. 

The  following  information  is  preceded 
by  a  statement  by  Mrs.  Clifton  J.  Mulr, 
president.  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs. 

In  the  new  "1964  Concert  Music, 
UjBA."  there  appear  many  more  valua- 
ble statistics  which  will  Xte  of  interest 
to  Members  of  the  House.  Under  unan- 
imous consent  I  place  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts frcMn  this  brochure: 

Concert  music  In  one  form  or  another  U 
Increasingly  becoming  a  major  part  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  We  of  the  National 
Federation  of  MubIc  Clubs  are  profoundly 
grateful  to  BroadcaBt  Music,  Inc.,  for  making 
this  1964  survey  of  concert  music.  U.S.A., 
possible  and  for  Its  many  other  distinguished 
services  to  American  music  and  musicians. 

Those  of  us  who  work  constantly  for  the 
promotion  of  music  In  schools  and  churches, 
on  radio  and  television,  by  symphony  or- 
chestras and  opera  companies  and  on  the 
concert  stage  have  a  feeling  of  gratification 
when  we  read  of  the  revolutionary  growth 
In  the  performance  and  appreciation  of  good 
music  In  our  country. 

The  main  objectives  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs  are  to  develop  and 
maintain  high  musical  standards,  to  aid  and 
encourage  musical  education,  and  to  promote 
American  music  and  American  artists.  Let 
all  of  us  use  our  mighty  Influence  to  carry 
out  our  objectives  and  to  bring  to  the  fullest 
potential  the  cultural  resources  of  our  Na- 
tion,  proving  once    again   our  faith   in   the 


American  Music  Interbst  Kzxps  on  Climb- 
ing. Mors  Oood  News  in  1964 

The  growth  at  all  phases  of  music  In  the 
United  Stat«c  has  been  phenomenal  since 
1940.  An  Increase  of  852  percent  has  been 
registered  In  the  doUar  volume  of  sales  of 
records,  musical  Instruments,  performing 
rights  and  oth«'  aspects  of  American  music 
interest  during  that  period;  this  rate  Is  78 
percent  faster  than  the  country's  gross  na- 
tional product  growth  of  480  percent  during 
the  same  time. 

The  number  of  American  symphony  or- 
chestras has  more  than  doubled,  from  about 
600  In  1939  to  1,442  in  1964,  more  than  half 
of  the  world's  2.000  symphony  orchestras. 
The  263  orchestras  surveyed  In  the  annual 
orchestral  program  survey  conducted  by  BMI 
and  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  Increased  their  average  number  of 
concerts  by  10.8  percent  last  season. 

Sales  of  musical  Instruments,  accessories 
and  sheet  music  have  Increased  more  than 
645  percent,  reaching  over  $670  million  In 
1963;  record  sales  Increased  1.271  percent,  to 
(658  million  since   1940. 

Since  1950  there  has  been  an  86-percent 
Increase  in  the  number  of  people  who  play 
musical  Instmments. 

In  1964.  an  average  ol  14.507  hours  of 
concert  music  per  week  Is  being  programed 
by  1.221  responding  AM  and  PM  radio  sta- 
tions, or  an  average  of  11.1  hours  per  station 
per  week. 

There  are  now  795  opera-producing  groups 
In  the  United  States. 

More  than  11  million  Americans  play  musi- 
cal Instruments  and  receive  musical  Instruc- 
tion In  schools  and  with  private  teachers, 
compared  with  2,500,000  in  1947. 

There  are  more  than  71,000  Instrumental 
music  organizations  In  all  the  schools  In  the 
United  States,  with  15.000  orchestras,  49.000 
bands  and  7,000  "stage"  bands. 

More  than  250  educational  Institutions  In 
the  United  States  now  offer  degree  courses 
In  music  and  advanced-level  music  training. 

HIGH    SYMPHONIC    STANDARD    MAINTAINBD   IN 
UNITH)    STATES 

■  America  is  a  country  of  symphony  orches- 
tras, and  •  •  •  Americans  support  their 
orchestras  •  •  •  When  it  comes  to  symphony 
orchestras,  no  country  In  the  world  can 
touch  us,"  wrote  Harold  C.  Schonberg  In  the 
New  York  Times,  May  3,  1964.  Commenting 
on  the  fact  that  the  1964-65  orchestral  sea- 
son win  be  the  heaviest  In  New  York  musical 
history.  Mr.  Schonberg  points  out  not  only 
docs  the  United  States  have  five  orchestras 
(New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cleveland, 
and  Chicago)  of  as  high  calibre  as  Europe's 
Big  Three  (the  Vienna  and  Berlin  Philhar- 
monics and  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw ) , 
but  that  "even  orchestras  from  smaller 
American  cities  operate  on  a  level  of  profi- 
ciency considerably  above  their  European 
opposite  numbers." 

America's  present  1,442  symphony  orches- 
tras (as  reported  by  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League)  make  up  more  than  hall 
of  the  world's  total  and  represent  a  growth 
of  nearly  4  percent  since  1963.  Already  the 
largest  group.  1.094  community  orchestras 
(with  annual  budgets  ranging  from  a  few 
hundred  dollars  to  $100,000)  showed  the 
greatest  growth  rate — 4.18  percent — followed 
by  a  3. 45- percent  upturn  In  the  30  metro- 
politan orchestras  (with  budgets  between 
$100,000  and  $350,000).  CoUege  orchestras 
grew  by  2.83  percent  to  291,  and  the  number 
of  major  orchestras  with  annual  budgets 
over  $250,000  remained  steady  at  27. 


Last  year's  gain  of  53  new  symphonic 
groups  is  almost  twice  the  number  in  exist- 
ence In  1900:  and  almost  twice  as  many 
orchestras  have  been  founded  since  1962  than 
were  c^jeratlng  In  1920. 

Orchestral  support  goes  down  to  the  grass 
roots;  30  percent  of  the  orchestras  are  in 
cities  with  less  than  25,000  population,  and 
there  are  less  than  a  dozen  U.S.  cities  in 
excess  of  50.000  population  In  which  there  is 
not  a  symphonic  ensemble  of  some  kind 

RECORDS  OPEN  tTP  A   ITEW  CONCERT  MUSIC  WORLD 

Classical  music  accounts  fc«-  13.8  percent 
of  America's  $486  mllllo|i  long-playing  record 
sales,  56  percent  of  the  world's  market,  last 
year.  The  quality  and  variety  offered  on 
528  long-playing  monaural  and  267  stereo 
labels  last  year  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
concert  music  available  on  only  20  or  30  78- 
r.p.m.  labels  In  1939 — and  at  roughly  half  the 
1939  cost  per  minute  of  mtislc. 

The  Schwann  Long  Playing  Record  Catalog 
listed  572  contemporary  composers  In   1964, 

18  percent  more  than  In  1963,  and  their  rep- 
resentation grew  B  percent,  to  3,144  record- 
ings of  1.995  titles.  The  263  orchestras  cov- 
ered by  the  BMI/Amertcan  Symphony  Or- 
chestxa  League  Orchestral  Program  Survey 
last  year  performed  works  of  468  30th-cen- 
tury  composers,  out  of  625  composers  played 
A  total  of  3.502  performances  of  1.735  uorks 
were  given  by  the  groups  surveyed 

AMATEUR     PERFORMERS     CONTINVE     EKCORD 
ACTIVITT 

Tliere  aj-e  now  35,500,000  amateur  musi- 
cians In  the  United  States,  nearly  4.5  percent 
more  than  of  the  overall  growth  rate  3 
times  that  of  the  overall  population  In 
1936,  by  compcirison.  there  were  only  14.300,- 
000    amate\ir   musicians,    and    In    1950     only 

19  million. 

According  to  the  American  Music  Confer- 
ence. 21,700.000  Americans  play  the  piano, 
one  of  our  most  popular  instruments,  and 
6  million  play  guitar,  the  Nation's  second 
favorite.  Organs  continue  to  gain  popu- 
larity, moving  from  eighth  place  In  1954  to 
fourth  In  1963  and  this  year  reaching  chird 
place,  with  3,250,000  players;  the  growing 
availability  of  electronic  c«-gans  is  probably 
a  major  factor  here.  Next  In  order  of  popu- 
larity are  woodwinds  (3,100,000).  basses 
(3  million)  and  strings  (down  43  percent 
from  last  year's  third  place  position,  and 
now  numbering  only  1.850,000).  Others,  In 
order,  are:  "C"  melody  flute  (educational), 
1.800,000;  accordion,  1.200,000;  ukulele. 
1,100,000:  recorder,  650.000;  nontoy  har- 
monica, 650,000;  drtuns,  500,000,  and  assorted 
others,  650,000.  Fastest  growing  in  popular 
interest  Is  the  guitar  (up  13  percent  from 
1963).  probably  as  an  outgrowth  of  in- 
creased Interest  In  folk  mtislc. 

Since  many  play  more  than  1  instru- 
ment, the  total  Is  more  than  the  number  of 
amateur  musicians  and — since  many  pianos 
and  other  Instruments  are  shared — more 
than  the  estimated  total  of  40,500,000  instru- 
ments in  use.  Instrument'  ownership  has, 
however,  climbed  nearly  4  percent,  and  is 
up  roughly  99  percent  from  Its  1950  total  of 
21  million  instruments. 

The  retail  value  of  new  musical  instru- 
ments, sheet  music  and  musical  accessories 
reached  $670  million,  up  6  percent  from  last 
year,  eight  times  the  1940  figure  and  almost 
three  times  what  It  was  In  1950. 

In  1950,  1  of  every  7.8  Americans  played 
a  musical  Instrument  or  received  instru- 
mental Instruction;  the  19S3  ratio  was  1 
of  every  5.4,  making  self-ma4*  music  second 
only  to  reading  among  the  Nations  leisure- 
time  participative  activities. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  National  Indus- 
trial Recreation  Association  revealed  that 
there  are  approximately  1,600  oombos,  ensem- 
bles, bands,  orchestras  and  symphonies  sup- 
ported or  sponsored  by  Indtutrlal  firms. 
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MUSIC  A  GROWING  FACTOR  IN  PKRSONAL  SPENDING 

During  tUe  period  1941-63.  the  music  In- 
dustry's percentage  of  annual  personal  con- 
sumption expenditures  more  than  doubled 
from  0.168  percent  of  $82  blllfcon  In  1941  to 
0  356  percent  of  $373.1  blUlon  In  1963.  Rec- 
ord sales  were  the  fastest  growing  segment 
of  f>ersonal  music  purchases,  rising  from 
0  058  to  0.176  percent  of  personal  consump- 
tion. These  figures  do  not  Include  purchases 
of  phonographs  and  radios,  nor  admissions 
to  musical  events,  but  only  purcha.ses  of  mu- 
sic, musical  Instruments,  records  and  ac- 
cessories. 

RADIO    CONTINUES    TO     HOLD    THE    LARC,F..sr    CON- 
CERT  MUSIC    AUDIENCE  OF  ANY    MEDIUM 

With  more  than  214  million  radhwi  In  oper- 
ation, the  average  Axnerlcan  listens  over  17.5 
hours  per  week  to  radio  programing,  at  least 
80  percent  of  which  comes  fr>m  records.  New 
technical  and  legal  developments  FM  stereo 
tuid  the  mandatory  Inclusion  of  UHF  tuners 
In  all  new  TV  sets  are  expected  t)  enci>urage 
new  station  construction  in  both  FM  and 
educational  TV.  both  major  disaemliuitors 
of  concert  music. 

BMI's  12th  annual  survey  of  broadcast- 
ing .<!tation8  showed  that  as  of  May  1964, 
1,008  AM  and  213  FM  respondents  prugramed 
a  total  of  14,507  hours  of  concert  music,  for 
an  uveriige  of  11.17  hours  per  week,  virtually 
unchanged  from  last  year. 

The  1961  62  opera  seiisou  set  records,  and 
the  1962-63  season  broke  them:  4,606  per- 
formances of  303  works  by  795  opera - 
producing  organizations  In  49  States  a  far 
cry  frorri  1941  "s  77  companies,  or  even  the 
45-Stat«  network  of  316  companies  which 
the  United  States  bo;isted  in  1950  51  Of 
1962-63's  4.606  performances,  .say  the  annual 
•U.S.  Opera  Survey"  in  Opera  News,  the 
standard  repertory — roughly  sijeaking  up  to 
"Turnandot" — accounted  for  a  record  2,670 
hearings  of  a  record  146  works  The  con- 
temporary repertory  -roughly  speaking. 
"Three  Penny  Opera."  and  after— accovints 
for  1,936  hearings  of  158  works,  a  slight  in- 
crease but  fewer  than  the  performance  peak 
hit  In  the  3  seasons  1957  68. 

CROWING     YOtTTH    ACTrVITY     A    GOOD    OMEN 

There  are  now  more  than  1 1  million 
school -age  instrumentalists — almost  half  of 
them  studying  piano — as  against  only 
2  500,000  In  1947,  a  340-percent  rise  Ap- 
proximately 85  percent  of  all  band  and 
orchestra  Instruments  are  purchased  for  use 
by  school-age  youngsters. 

More  than  26  percent  of  American  schools 
have  Increased  their  musical  Instruction 
schedules  during  the  paat  5  years,  while  only 
4  percent  decreased  them;  over  97  percent  of 
elementiiry  and  95  pvercent  of  secondary 
schools  now  provide  time  for  music  instruc- 
tion, with  band  Instruction — the  most  pop- 
ular course — now  offered  by  two-thirds  of  the 
secondary  Institutions.  Eighty  percent  of 
the  Nation's  school  systems  now  provide 
rhythm-band  training  In  kindergarten,  to 
Introduce   children    to    Instrumental    music. 

In  the  fall  of  1963,  It  was  estimated  that 
elementary.  Junior  high,  and  high  schools 
had  more  than  71,000  Instrumental  music 
organizations.  Including  15,000  orchestras 
and  49,000  bands  in  addition  to  supervised 
"stage"  (or  Jazz)  bands.  While  the  number 
of  bands  and  stage  hands  has  Increased  22 
percent,  the  number  of  orchestras  has  re- 
mained constant  since  1961;  all  of  these  fig- 
ures, however,  have  doubled  since  World 
War  II  as  a  consequence  of  Interest  gen- 
erated through  classroom  music  instruction. 
These  figure*  do  not  Include  tiie  nimierous 
ensemble  and  chamber  music  groups  found 
In  almost  all  school  music  programs. 


As  to  the  future  of  music  education,  the 
6.5-percent  rise  In  the  number  of  music 
education  degrees  granted  In  1961-62  over 
the  number  granted  In  1960-61  Is  the  highest 
In  at  least  5  years,  a  good  omen  for  the 
future. 


Congressman  James  R.  GroTer,  Jr.,  Re- 
ports to  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
on  the  threshold  of  adjournment  of  the 
historic  88th  Congre.s.s  at  the  cud  of  its 
2d  session. 

I  wa-s  elected  to  this  fir.st  t^rm  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  after  6  years 
of  intensive  work  as  a  legislator  in  the 
New  York  State  Assembly  where  I  rep- 
resented an  assembly  district  which 
comprised  two-thirds  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District. 

This  2  years  in  the  88th  Congress  has 
been  the  most  Interesting  and  informa- 
tive 2  years  of  my  life,  and  I  have  been 
honored  to  serve  my  constituents  in  this 
House  with  such  distinguished  states- 
men as  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  dedi- 
cated colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

During  these  2  years,  I  have  tried  to  be 
a  full-time  Representative,  and  my  per- 
centage attendance  at  quorum  calls  and 
rollcalls  is  98  percent.  I  have  spent 
many  hundreds  of  hours  at  my  desk  and 
at  hearings  and  meetings  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
and  the  Public  Works  Committee  and 
the  respective  subcommittees  to  which  I 
have  been  assigned. 

I  am  proud  of  the  productivity  of  the 
88th  Congress  in  many  fields,  although 
I  feel  that  in  some  areas  this  Congress 
has  failed  to  hold  in  check  the  adminis- 
tration's demands  for  new  programs  and 
excessive  dencit  spending. 

In  regard  to  education,  the  following 
were  favorably  enacted : 

Higher  Education  Facilities  Act;  leg- 
islation providing  vocational  education; 
health  professions  educational  assistance 
in  the  form  of  expanded  teaching  and 
research  facilities  and  student  loans; 
maternal  and  child  health  services,  in- 
cluding crippled  children's  programs  and 
research  projects  to  prevent  mental  re- 
tardation; and  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
Amendments  extend,  expand,  increase, 
and  revise  the  program  for  3  years;  more 
graduate  fellowships  are  provided,  as 
well  as  counseling,  guidance,  and  test- 
ing services;  it  will  strengthen  Federal 
support  of  language  development  and 
increase  training  opportunities  under  a 
program  of  grants  for  training  institutes 


for  certain  teachers,  library  personnel, 
and  giiidance  and  counseling  personnel 
The  amendments  provide  for  a  consider- 
able expxanslon  of  the  title  2  program  of 
equipment  grsmts.  Presently  such  grants 
may  only  be  given  for  equipment  used  in 
the  teaching  of  science,  mathematics, 
and  modern  foreign  language.  This  wili 
be  expanded  to  include  history,  geofira- 
phy,  English,  reading,  and  civics. 

On  the  conservation  front,  we  passed 
the  wilderness  bill  to  protect  14.7  million 
acres  in  10  States  from  destructive  com- 
mercialism. The  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  was  also  passed  to 
set  up  a  partially  self-liquidating  $2  bil- 
lion fund  for  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  new  recreation  and  game  refuge 
lands.  Many  local  conservation  bills 
were  passed  including  the  Fire  Island 
national  seashore  bill.  I  was  privileged 
to  cosponsor  the  Keating  seashore  bill 
first  passed  in  the  Senate  and  substituted 
by  the  Pike  bill  in  the  House. 

When  I  first  became  a  legislator  8 
years  ago.  someone  said : 

■you  will  rarely  see  a  law  repealed  -you 
will  Just  make  new  ones;  and  you  will  never 
lower,  but  only  raise,  taxes 

I  was  pleased  to  vote  for  the  biggest 
tax  cut  in  years;  and.  conscience  dictated 
that  I  support  economies  in  government 
to  help  pay  for  it.  Recently.  I  was  ntuned 
one  of  the  watchdogs  of  the  Treasury, 
by  a  National  Businessmen's  Association 
who  rated  me  90  percent  on  key  votes  as 
saving  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Outstanding  and  controversial  legisla- 
tion which  passed  were  the  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act.  the  civil  rights  law.  and 
the  antipoverty  legislation;  otherwise 
known  as  the  Economic  Opportuniy  Act. 

At  this  time,  the  future  of  medicare, 
social  security,  and  Appalachian  relief 
are  somewhat  in  doubt,  as  is  the  veterans 
pension  bill,  passed  by  the  House  and 
now  in  conference. 

This  session  has  produced  renewal  of 
the  Housing  Act.  extension  of  the  Hill- 
BurtonAct  for  construction  and  modern- 
ization ef  hospitals,  and  a  new  law  to 
provide  aid  to  education  of  nurses. 

The  annual  bill  for  highway  construc- 
tion was  passed  and  a  trail-blazing  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Technology.  Auto- 
mation, and  Economic  Progress  was 
formed. 

In  our  foreign  affairs.  I  opposed  at  first 
an  appropriation  to  the  International 
Development  Association  and  later  sup- 
ported it  as  a  logical  self-help  approach 
to  foreign  aid.  And  I  supported  efforts  to 
reduce  foreign  aid  to  underscore  my 
belief  that  it  should  be  streamlined  and 
placed  on  a  more  sound  and  businesslike 
basis.  I  supported  the  Vietnam  resolu- 
tion supporting  U.S.  retallaUon  when  at- 
tacked on  the  high  seas,  and  I  supported 
the  resolution  calling  for  penalizing 
United  Nations  members  who  do  not 
pay  the  assessments. 

The  Panama  Canal  Subcommittee  re- 
ported a  bill  similar  to  mine  to  set  up  a 
commission  for  study  of  a  new  sea  level 
canal.    This  bill  passed  in  the  House. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  my  voting  record 
on  major  Issues; 
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Extension  with  modifications  ol  time  for  3  years  tar  Federal  aid  mlrport  construotton,  $75,000,000  per  year  »uthorli»llon.     OTea  288,  nay  11.) 

ConftnlnK  Federal  library  services  aid  to  rural  and  small  town  areas,  wlille  IncreaslnK  autliorliation.     (Yea  179,  nay  183.) 

Increased  aulhorir.siilon.  Fwieral  al<l  for  llbrao'  servioos.  from  $7,500,000  to  $25,000,000  for  fiscal  19«>4,  authorleed  new  program  for  matching  Federal  pants. 
(Yea2.M.  nay  107.) 

Amend  Davis-Baoon  Act,  Include  more  fritiKe  benefits  in  making  prevailing  wage  determinations.     (Yea  357.  nay  80.). 

Civil  KlKhts  Act  of  19C4.     (Yc«290,  nay  130.)_ ,-- -- - 

Recomraitlal  motion  on  slmpUfylnK  and  consolldiUInK  laws  relalinK  to  employment  of  civilians  in  more  than  1  position.     (Yea  83,  nay  262.). 

Military  procurrment  authorisation.  $17,000,(KI0,000  tor  defense  research,  development,  and  ship,  aircriift,  and  missile  procurement.     (Yea  336,  nay  0.) 

Amend  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964,  reduce  iii'lividual  and  corjxiralc  income  taxes.     (Yea  32»i,  nay  83.) 

Kcconiinittal  nuilion.  autiioriialion  of  l.S.  pjirticipatiun  in  increase  in  resouroes  of  International  Development  Association.     (Yea  208,  nay  188.) -. 

Amend  Couiinunioiilious  Act  of  l<j;{4  prohibitinK  K("("  fnira  repiilating  radio  and  TV  commercials.     (Yea  317.  nay  43.) 

Heconimlttal  motion  limit  196.'i  Verier  ("oriis  authori/nliun      (Yea  90,  nay  309.1- -.. 

Amend  Inti-mal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  tai  acfiubiilmns  of  certain  foreign  securities.     (Yea  238,  nay  142.) - — 

Establish  Public  l^nd  l^w  Review  Coniinis.Mon  to  .^^luiy  existing  public  land  laws  and  regulallon."!.     (Yea  33ti,  nay  29.). 

Federal  eniployee.s'  pity  lncrea.se,  liifluded  $lii,(i«io  iMrro;i.H'  in  falaries  of  Congressmen.     (Yea  1k4,  nay  222.) 

Authorize  Nalional  Hiircau  of  SUindards  to  iinprovr  fiscal  and  adnilnLnrative  practlees  for  more  elTcotlve  research  and  development.     (Yes  164.  nay  162.). 

A|)proprialion.';  for  '1  rcasury.  Post  OfTice  I)ei>aniiienl.  Executive  OlBcse  of  the  President,  and  certain  independent  agencies.     (Yea  326,  nay  20.) 

$6.200,000,()O(.  appropriation  for  .NASA  for  fiscal  19<>5.     (Yea  283,  nay  73.) --        -.- --- 

Appropriation  U>  carry  out  provisions  of  act  estal  iL'^hinp  the  Hattle  of  Lake  Erie  Besqulcentennuil  Celebration  CommUteion.     ('iea  233.  nay  39.) 

Expanded  eooiierative  Fe<ieral-Stale  propram  ol  lood  a.ssislanc«  to  needy.     (Yea  229,  nay  189) - - 

FasiiaKe  of  wheat  and  cotton  bill  with  Senate  amendments.     (Yea  211.  nay  203.) 

RecoinniitLal  motion  on  leKislalive  branch  appropriations  for  fiscal  1965.     (Yea  188,  nay  131.) 

Api>ropruitloiiso(»6,WXJ,000,(KXJlur  the  Dipartinent  of  Health,  Kducation.  and  Welfare  and  rilaled  apencies  for  fiscal  1965.     (Yea  347,  nay  21.) 

Authorization  of  implement inp  finances  of  convention  l^tween  I'nlted  Stales  and  Mexico  to  settle  boujidary  dispute.     (.Ye»34S.  nay  5.).. 

Appropriations  ff)r  Deiiartment  of  I  defense  for  fiscal  19<>.'>,     (Yea  365,  nay  0.) -- 

Approi>rtation«  for  Departments  of  State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  1965.     (Yea  314,  nay  40.).. 

Appropriations  tor  Atomic  Enerpy  Coiniiii.s.vlon  tor  fi.scaJ  1966.     (Yea  341,  nay  3.) 

Recommittal  motion,  aiiwind  International  Development  Association  Act.  authoriie  U.S.  participation  tn  increase  in  resources.     (Vea  132.  nay  247) 

Is-suance  of  gold  medal  to  Henry  J.  Kal-ser      ( Yoa  150,  nay  143;  H  needed.) 

Amendment  to  appropriations  for  Department  of  Apriculture  tor  peanut  research  lal>oratories.     (Y'ea  181,  nay  198.) 

Appropriations  for  Department  of  Agriculture  for  fiscal  1965.      (Yea  311.  nay  64.) 

Appropriations  for  Defen.se  Department  for  military  construction  for  fiscal  1065.     (Yea  340,  nay  6.) _ 

Recommittal  motion,  increasing  amount  of  Insurance  on  savings  and  loan  accounts  by  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.     (Yea  197.  nay  142.) 

Authorization  apjiroprlatlons  for  fiscal  1966  and  1967  for  highway  construction.     (Yea  206.  nay  0.)  . ; 

Kew  appropriations  for  foreign  aid  for  fiscal  1965.     (Yea  230.  nay  176.) 

Federal  employees'  pav  increase,  with  increase  lor  Conpnissmen  reduced  from  previous  bill.    (Yea  243,  nay  U7.> 


Vote 


Yea. 
Yea. 
Y'ea. 

Y-ea. 
Yea. 
Nav. 
Yea. 
Yea- 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 


(YMi203,i>fty  170). 


.). 


Appropriations  for  pubhc  worii.s  ijrojects  of  Department  of  Defense,  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  other  related  aceoMies. 
(Yea361.nay  11.) 

Reoommittal  motion,  reduction  ofoertain  excise  tax  ratee.     r^'»al85,  nay207.) -— 

Incrtsase  temporarily  national  debt  limit.     (Yea  203.  nay  182  )     .. -. 

Amendment  broadeninK  job  protection  lor  aniployees  in  transit  companies,  mass  transit  bill.     (Yea  234,  nay  170.) 

Federal  as,si.<tance  on  greater  .scale  tor  mass  traiuportalion  in  metropolitan  and  other  orban  areas.     (Yea  212.  nay  189.) 

Appropriations  for  foreign  aid  for  fiscal  19fK^.     (Yea  231,  nay  174.) 

CtTll  Rights  Act  of  1964.     (Yea  2K9,  nay  12fi.) 

Autlioriiing  Hpeaker  of  lloase  to  appoint  speicial  committee  to  report  on  campaign  expenditures.    (Yea  264.  nay  92.) 

Agreeing  to  conference  reixiri  on  act  to  establish  water  re.sources  research  centars  at  land-grant  colleges.    (Yea  347,  nay  0.)  — 

Protection  of  postal  jiatrotis  from  obscene  miul  matUT  and  Communist  propeftanda.     (Yea  326,  nay  19.) 

Establish  National  Commission  on  Tectmolopy,  .Automation,  and  Economic  Progress.     (Yea  260,  nay  76.) 

Resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  bill  to  establish  land  and  water  conservation  fund.    (Yea  338,  nay  8). 

Permit  twtaln  owners  of  fishing  twais  to  reoeJ  ve  medical  care  and  hospttaltratlon  without  charge  at  hospitals  of  Public  Health  Sarrloe 

Ino-easc  benefits  under  Federal  old-age.  survivors,  and  di.siibility  insurance  system.    (Y«4  388.  nay  J.) 

Establish  national  wilderness  preservation  system.     (Yea  374.  nay  1.) 

Authorite  Secretary  of  Interior  cooperation  In  Klministrallon  of  loe  Age  National  Scientific  Rescrvt  In  State  of  Wiaoonsln.     O'ea  164,  nay  164;  H 

ProTlde  reclamation  projects  under  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act.     (Yea  250,  nay  67.) 

ApproprlaUons  for  Defense  Dei>artment  for  fiscaJ  1965.     (Yaa  186.  najr  178.). _ 

Jcjltil  rejolullon  to  promote  peace  ami  security  in  southeast  Asia.    ("^  ea  41«,  nay  8.) 

Motion  to  strike  enacting  clau.se  antipoverty  bill.     (Vea  197,  nay  225.) 

Subslltottng  S<>nate  version  of  antipoverty  bill      Cie.s  22H.  nay  190.) 

Motion  to  recommit  antipoverty  bill.     (Yea  117,  nay  295.) 

Paasufe  of  antipoverty  bill.     (Vea  226,  nay  185  i 

Increase  In  disability  and  death  pensions  tor  veterans.     (Vea  S89.  nay  0.^ _ _ 

Amend  District  of  Columbia  Code  withholding  charitable  solicitations  license  from  any  who  it  Is  felt  would  not  promote  health.  wcUare,  aod  morals. 
(Yea  301,  nay  81  ) 

Amend  Trade  With  the  Enemy  Act,  let  Court  of  Claims  have  jurisdiction  over  validity  of  foreign  claims.     (Yea  374,  nay  3.) 

Authoriied  payment  of  C.8.  sliare  of  costs  of  International  Commission  for  SupcrfUion  and  Control  In  Laos.     (Yea  268,  nay  WS.) 

Recommittal  motion,  indejiendent  offices  apjiroiirlation  bill.     (Yea  114,  nay  270.) 

Housing  Act  of  1964,  authorizing  appropriations  for  FllA  programs  for  fiscal  1965.     (Y»a  308,  nay  68.). 

Subsidizing  program  for  constniction  of  fishing  vessels  In  I'.S.  shipyards.     (Yea  108,  nay  124) _ , 

Resolution  to  pay  ex;>en!<es  incurred  by  special  .■nil>commlttee  on  poverty  out  of  oootlngent  funds  of  the  House.     (Yea  115,  nay  156.) 

Resolution  continuing  ellorts  toward  swurinp  payment  by  members  of  the  U.N.  of  their  assessments  In  arrears.     (Yea  351,  nay  0.) 

Require  migrant  farm  latxir  crew  leailers  of  Id  or  more  workers  to  register  with  the  Department  of  Lalxir.     (^ea  393.  nay  7.) 

Extend  mandatory  Federal  insi>ection  rerjuirenients  to  previously  exempt  small  mines.     (Yea  202,  nay  161.) 

Agreement  on  conference  rejiort  establishing  mandatory  quotas  on  meat  Imports.    (Yea  232,  nay  149.) 

Conference  rei)Ort  International  CoIIm'  Agre«mient.     (Yea  183.  nay  194.). 

Conference  rei>ort  amending  Inlenial  Re\.enue  Code  taxing  acquisitions  of  certain  foreign  seicurities.     (Yea  221,  nay  147.) 

Conference  refKjrt  on  bill  to  guarantee  electric  conauniers  in  Pacific  Northwe«t  first  call  on  electric  energy  generated  plants  In  that  refilon.     (Yea  130,  nay 
134  ) 

Conference  report  on  bill  extending  and  aniendinF  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal  and  community  facilities.     (Yea  310,  nay  70.) 

Prohibit  Foderai  courts  from  considering  casts  involving  reapportionment  of  State  legislatures.     (Y'ea  218,  nay  176.) 

Establishment  of  a  National  Council  on  the  Arts.     (Yea  213,  nay  136.).. 

mil  to  study  fesabilitv  and  site  for  new  Atlantic-Pacific  canal  to  supplement  Panama.     (Yea  320,  nay  23.) 

Coordinate  Interior  Department  and  Apriculture  Department  activities  on  pesticides,     (Yea  236,  nay  1101 

Motion  to  recommit  food-for-jieace  program  to  prohibit  sales  to  Poland  and  Yuoslavia.     (Yea  183,  nay  175.) 

Allow  50  iierceiit  forgu-eness  of  Federal  students  with  loans  to  doctors  practicing  In  remote,  rural  areas.    (Yea  140,  nay  160.) 

Extend  the  food-for-[>eaci'  program  for  3  years      (Vea  349,  nay  6.) 

SupplemenUl  appropriations  tiiU  for  fiscal  19ti.';.     (Yea  208,  nay  103.) 

CoojK'ration  of  Secretary  of  Interior  with  State  of  Wisconsin  on  Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Reserve.     (Yea  180,  nay  118.) 

Resolution  on  continuing  ap(>ropriatlons  for  fiscal  196.'i.     (Yea  159,  nay  193.) 

Conference  report  on  exUm-slon  and  amendment  of  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  19S6.     (Yea  320,  nay  20.).. 
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Public  Works 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or    WASHtNGTOlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2,  1964 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
has,  year  by  year,  become  more  and  more 
Interested  In  the  development  of  trade. 
The  Third  District  of  Washington,  which 


I  have  the  privilege  of  representing.  Is 
one  of  those  areas  In  this  Nation  inti- 
mately associated  with  commerce  and  Is 
consequently  deeply  concerned  with  the 
development  of  our  rivers  and  harbors. 
Particularly  during  the  past  4  years  has 
this  Congress  recognized  these  needs  and 
we  have  been  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
understanding  and  help  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  particularly 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works, 
chaired  by  Ohio's  outstanding  Congress- 
man, MiKX  KiRWAN. 

Because  of  this  trade  Interest  and  the 


port  district  development  in  Congress,  I 
think  other  Members  of  Congress  may  be 
interested  In  some  of  the  figures  recently 
obtained  from  one  of  the  outstanding 
port  districts  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
Longvlew,  Wash.  Hsurvey  Hart,  man- 
ager of  this  port,  is  considered  one  of  the 
Nation's  most 'knowledgeable  and  able 
members.  Citizen  participation  in  port 
affairs  and  an  excellent  relationship  be- 
tween the  ix)rt  district  and  the  people 
have  made  It  possible  for  Longvlew 's 
projects. 
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Interestingly  enough,  the  port  of  Long- 
view  is  the  youngest  deep-water  port  in 
the  State  of  Washington.  It  has,  in  the 
short  space  of  37  years,  moved  from  a 
standing  start  to  the  first  port  in  volume 
of  exports  in  the  State  o^  Washington 
and  it  has  completely  saturated  the  capa- 
bilities of  all  present  facilities,  land,  and 
cargo-handling  capacity.  Further  prog- 
ress and  development  requires  expansion. 
This  fall,  this  forward-looking  port  is 
proposing  a  $3  million  general  obligation 
bond — this  to  be  voted  on  by  the  elec- 
torate of  the  district  In  November. 

Some  indication  of  the  port's  value  to 
the  district,  the  State  of  Washington, 
and  the  Nation  are  found  in  the  follow- 
ing facts: 

In  1963  the  port  handled  1.794,080 
short  tons  of  outbound  waterborne 
cargo,  ajid  482,973  short  tons  of  inbound 
waterborne  cargo.  Shipments  were 
made  to  52  nations  and  received  from 
18  nations.  The  port  used  its  berthing 
space  to  90  percent  of  ultimate  capacity 
and  serviced  812  offshore  vessels.  The 
port  is  responsible  for  the  direct  and  in- 
direct employment  of  2.380  persons  out 
of  18.688  persons  employed  in  the  port 
district,  and  for  a  payroll  of  $16,250,000 
out  of  a  total  payroll  of  $106,600,000 — 
a  total  of  15.2  percent.  Local  potential 
buying  power  released  in  the  district  for 
1963  was  $14,370,000. 

The  expansion  contemplated  will  in- 
crease the  district  payroll  by  approxi- 
mately 400  persons,  will  measurably  as- 
sist the  export  expansion  program  of 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  will  as- 
sist Washington  ports  in  maintaining 
their  competitive  relationship  with  ag- 
gressive ports  in  Canada,  other  aresis  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  as  well  as  the  gulf  and 
Atlantic  coasts,  which  have  spent  well 
over  a  billion  dollars  during  the  past 
10  years  on  modernization  and  improve- 
ments. It  also  will  add  additional  secu- 
rity to  our  national  defense  program. 


The  Late  Honorable  Walter  Norblad, 
of  Oregon 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NKW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1964 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  a  great  shock  when  I 
learned  of  the  untimely  passing  of  our 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Walter  Nor- 
BLAD,  of  Oregon.  Walter  was  a  conscien- 
tious and  able  legislator,  and  ever  since 
he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  special  election  in  1946,  he 
was  dedicated  to  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
his  office  with  loyalty  and  distinction. 
As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Walter  was  critical  of  unneces- 
sary expenditures  but  the  welfare  of  our 
men  and  women  in  uniform  was  always 
his  first  concern. 

Because  of  Walter  Norblad's  person- 
able ways,  there  was  no  partisanship  In 
the  respect  and  afifection  which  the  Mem- 


bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  felt  for 
him.  He  was  my  friend  and  I  shall 
greatly  miss  him. 

To  his  wife,  his  son.  and  his  mother  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy  In  their 
great  loss. 


Human  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  28,  1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Richard  N.  Gardner.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Or- 
ganizations, has  written  a  most  interest- 
ing article  for  the  Saturday  Review  en- 
titled "Human  Rights  and  Foreign 
Policy."  This  article,  an  appraisal  of 
the  current  efforts  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  field  of  human  rights  and  their 
meaning  for  the  United  States,  is 
adapted  from  a  chapter  in  Mr.  Gardner's 
forthcoming  book,  "In  Pursuit  of  World 
Order:  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  and  Inter- 
national Organizations." 

Richard  Gardner  is  a  knowledgeable 
commentator  on  the  United  Nations. 
He  was  recently  awarded  the  Arthur  S. 
Flemming  Award  as  one  of  the  10  out- 
standing young  men  in  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernmient  for  his  work  in  promoting 
international  cooperation  through  the 
United  Nations. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Gardner's  article 
follows: 

Human    Rights    and    Poheicn    Policy 
(By  Richard  N.   Gardner) 

Questions  of  human  rights  are  now  at  the 
forefront  of  international  attention.  The 
wall  In  Berlin,  antl-SemltIsm  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  general  deprivation  of  human 
right«  in  Communist  countries,  apartheid  in 
South  Africa,  the  setbacks  for  freedom  in 
lesa  developed  areas,  and  the  struggle  for 
racial  equality  In  the  United  States — all  have 
stirred  public  opinion  around  the  world  and 
profoundly   affected   International   relations. 

During  most  of  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  drive  for  freedom  tended 
to  be  defined  as  the  drive  for  national  inde- 
pendence. But  we  know  that  history  is 
studded  with  examples  of  unholy  alliances 
between  nationalism  and  tyranny.  Now 
that  freedom  has  been  achieved  for  so  many 
new  nations,  we  are  still  faced  with  the  pre- 
vious question:  W^hat  about  freedom  for  In- 
dividual men  and  women  and  children,  the 
Individual  human  persons  whose  dignity  and 
worth  is  reaffirmed  on  the  opening  page  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter? 

The  world  today  is  very  far  from  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  this  question.  In  some 
nations,  fundamental  freedoms  are  denied  by 
governments  aa  a  matter  of  principle — by 
racial  separation,  by  political  oppression,  by 
religious  persecution.  In  other  nations, 
many  freedoms  are  deliberately  poetponed. 
by  government  action,  to  concentrate  on 
what  are  thought  to  be  more  urgent  Items  of 
public  business.  In  all  nations  in  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  freedoms  are  threatened  by 
lust  for  unchallenged  political  power — by  the 
animosities  of  tribe  or  class  or  caste  or  sect  or 
party,  and  by  prejudice  and  bigotry  and 
other  evils  that  still  divide  the  branches  of 
humanity. 

These  facts  pose  a  central  challenge  to 
United  States  foreign  policy — particularly  as 


prosecuted  in  international  organizatlotu. 
The  United  Nations  and  Its  affiliated  agenciei 
have  developed  increasingly  effective  meas- 
ures to  promote  two  of  their  great  objec- 
tives— the  maintenance  of  International 
peace  and  security  and  the  promotion  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  cooperation.  But  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  have  been 
not  nearly  so  successful  In  devising  methods 
to  promote  the  third  main  objective  lal<J 
down  In  the  charter — the  promotion  of  "re- 
spect ^or  human  rights  and  for  fundamental 
freedoms  for  all." 

Whether  and  by  what  means  the  United 
States  should  seek  to  rectify  this  Imbalance 
in  the  achievements  of  the  United  Nations 
are  questions  that  are  urgent,  controversial, 
and  complex 

UNITTD    NATIONS    CHARTER 

One  oi  the  Important  respects  in  which 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  differs 
from  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  Is  in 
Its  emphasis  on  human  rights.  T^e  charter 
makes  the  promotion  of  human  rights  one 
of  the  main  purpcises  of  the  organization. 
In  articles  56  and  56  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  pledge  themselves  to  take 
Joint  and  separate  action  in  cooperation  with 
the  organization  to  promote  "universal  re- 
spect for.  and  observance  of.  human  rlghta 
and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without 
distinction  as  to  race.  sex.  language,  or  re- 
ligion •  Moreover,  articles  13  and  62  of  the 
charter  charge  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  with  mak- 
ing recommendations  for  the  advancement 
of  human  rights. 

These  provisions  have  provided  the  legal 
basis  for  the  consideration  of  human  rights 
questions  by  the  General  Assembly  and  other 
United  Nations  organs.  It  is  true  that  an- 
other provision  of  the  charter,  article  2(7). 
forbids  the  United  Nations  to  "intervene  In 
matters  which  are  essentially  xvithin  the 
domestic  Jurisdiction  of  any  state."  But 
when  taken  together  with  the  human  rights 
provisions  of  the  charter,  this  paragraph 
does  not  preclude  the  Assembly  and  other 
United  Nations  organs  from  carrying  on  gen- 
eral discussion*  about  the  worldwide  pro- 
motion of  human  rlghta  that  may  include 
specific  references  to  human  right*  situa- 
tions In  particular  countries.  Moreover,  the 
United  Nations  may  consider  and  adopt  rec- 
ommendations about  speclQc  violations  of 
human  rights  that  are  part  of  the  member's 
official  i^ltcy  and  inconsistent  with  its  ob- 
ligations in  articles  55  and  56.  This  last 
qualification  Is  important:  It  helps  explain 
why  United  Nations  organs  have  passed  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  enforcement 
of  apartheid  by  the  government  of  South 
Africa  and  have  not  passed  recommendations 
about  racial  discrimination  in  the  United 
States  that  Is  being  ardently  attacked  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Of  course,  violations 
of  human  rights  may  be  the  occasion  for 
mandatory  sanctions  against  a  member  only 
when  the  Security  Council  determines  that 
they  constitute  a  threat  to  or  breach  of  In- 
ternational p>eace 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  also 
provides  for  a  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
Under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  the  Commission  undertook  as  Its 
first  major  task  the  drafting  of  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  a  non- 
blndlng  statement  of  principles  to  serve  as 
a  "common  standard  of  achievement  for  all 
peoples  and  all  nations."  The  Universal 
Declaration  Is  a  comprehensive  affirmation 
of  basic  political  and  economic  rlghta  found 
In  the  Constitution  and  basic  legislation  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  in  the  laws  of 
other  free  countries — Including  the  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  property,  fair  trial,  free- 
dom of  speech,  assembly,  and  religion,  the 
right  to  participate  In  government,  the  right 
to  work,  to  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and 
to  form  trade  unions,  and  the  right  to  an 
effective   remedy   if  any  violation   of   these 
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rights  occurs.  It  was  approved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  In  1948  without  a  single  nega- 
tive vote  and  with  the  abstention  only  of  the 
soviet  bloc,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  South  Africa. 

UNIVERSAL  DECLARATION  OT  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

The  Universal  Declaration  has  become  the 
vardstick  tor  measuring  the  progress  of  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  in  their  long  struggle 
♦or  freedom  and  dignity.     It  has  helped  to 
stimulate  two  regional  conventions:  the  1950 
European  Convention  for  the  Protection  of 
Human  Rights  and  Fundamental  Freedoms— 
the  first  comprehensive  regional  measure  for 
incorporating   human   rights   Into   law— and 
the    Draft    Inter-American    Convention    on 
Human  Rlghta.     It  has  influenced  the  con- 
stuutlonfl  of  at  least  seven  states.  Including 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  peace 
treaty   with   Japan,   and   the   Austrian   State 
Treaty     Ueatleo    relaUng    to    at    least    four 
African  states,  and  the  legislation  of  many 
nations    around    the    world.      It    has    been 
cited   by  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
and    by   courts    In    a    number   of    countries. 
While  possessed  of  no  binding  legal  force  It- 
self It  has  become  a  basic  norm  In  the  body 
of  hum&n-rlghU  law  that  Is  now  being  slowly 
buUl  up  within  nations.    It  has  also  become 
the   basic  working  outline   for   the   develop- 
ment   of    an    International    law    of    human 
rights    through    conventions    that    do    have 
contractual  force.  ^      „   .  , 

Following   the   adoption   of   the   Universal 
DcclaraUon,  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions   turned   to   the   drafting    of   an    inter- 
national  bill  of   rights   In    Ueaty   form.     In 
1951,  however,  the  General  Assembly  decided 
to  divide  the  rights  enumerated  In  the  Dec- 
laration into  two  legal  instruments:   a  Cov- 
enant on  Political  and  Civil  Rights  embracing 
the  traditional  civil  and  political  rlghta  rec- 
opnlzed  in  Western  societies,  which  are  gen- 
eraJly  amenable  to  legal  enforcement:   and  a 
Covenant  on  Economic,  Social,  and  Cultural 
Rights  heavily  emphasized  in  rec«nt  years  by 
Communist,  newly   Independent,  and  West- 
em    countries,    which    lend    themselves    less 
readily   to  enforcement   than   to  long-range 
education,     planning,     and    promotion.     In 
view   of   existing   differences    between   coun- 
tries about  human  rights  and  the  appropriate 
means  for  implementing  them.  It  Is  hardly 
surprising   that  these   instruments    are   stlU 
under  negotiation. 

Given   the  difficulties   encountered   In  the 
negotiation  of  the  comprehensive  covenants. 
It   was   nattiral    that  attention   should   turn 
to  a  more  modest  approewih — the  building  of 
an   international  law  of  human   rights  step 
by  step  through  specific  conventions  dealing 
with  particular  rights.     The  first  such  treaty 
Instrument — the        Genocide        Convention, 
which   has   been   In   force   since    1951 — com- 
mits the  parties  to  preventing  and  punishing 
within  their  territories  the  destruction  of  any 
national,   racial,   religious,   or   ethnic   group. 
Other   United    Nations    conventions   now    in 
force  deal  with  the  rights  of  refugees,  state- 
less persons,  the  political  rights  of  women, 
nationality  of  married  women,  and  slavery. 
Also  in  force  are  ILO  conventions  on  forced 
labor  and  discrimination  In  employment,  and 
a  tJNESCO  convention  on  discrimination  In 
education.     In  various  stages  of  completion 
are  other  U.N.  conventions  on  racial  discrim- 
ination,  consent   to   and   minimum   age   of 
marriage,  reduction  of  statelessness,  freedom 
of   Information,  and  the  international  right 
to  transmit  news. 

Quite  apart  from  the  drafting  of  human 
rights  principles,  the  United  Nations  has 
sought  to  promote  human  rlghta  in  other 
ways.  The  most  dramatic  examples  have 
come  In  the  debates  on  worldwide  progress  In 
human  rights  In  the  General  Assembly  and 
Human  Rlghta  Commission,  and  In  the  As- 
sembly's consideration  of  specific  human 
rights  slttiatlons  such  as  apartheid  or  the 
position  of  Buddhists  In  Vietnam.  The  Trus- 
teeship Council  regularly  considers  the  situ- 
ation— including      observance      of      human 


rights— m  3  (originally  11)  territories  placed 
under  U.N.  trusteeship.  A  committee,  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  1960  Declaration  on 
the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial 
Countries  and  Peoples  calling  for  the  grant- 
ing of  "aU  powers  to  the  peoples  of  these  ter- 
ritories •  •  •  without  any  distinction  as  to 
race,  creed,  or  color,"  examines  conditions 
In  other  non-self-governing  territories  And 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  activities 
of  the  United  Nations  in  peacekeeping  and 
nationbulldlng-even  though  not  labe  ed 
"human  rlghU"— have  become  ^o"^l<*f.^',^|'^: 
Btrunients  for  the  promotion  of  Individual 
dignity. 

PROGRAM    or    SUPPORT 

Finally   a  special  -action"'  program  for  the 
promotion  of   human  rights  has  now   been 
underway  for  more  than  a  decade.    This  pro- 
gram calls  for  periodic  reporting  by  govern- 
ments on  human  rights  progress  and  prob- 
lems in  their  countries;  research  Into  world- 
wide    implementation     of     specific     human 
rights    and  advisory  services  In  the  form  ol 
semlnkrs,   fellowships,   and   Tlsiting   experts. 
The  considerations  for  UB.  leadership  in 
this  many-sided  U.N.  program  in  the  field  of 
human  rights  are  clear  and  compelling.    They 
derive  in  part  from  the  nature  of  American 
society      Since  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence the  United  States  has  been  dedicated 
to  the  pursuit  of  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms— not  Just  for  Americans  but 
for   "all   men."     Throughout   American   his- 
tory—and   still    today— U.S.    power    in    the 
world  derives  not  Just  from  Its  position  as 
an  arsenal  of  weapons  or  as  a  storehouse  of 
commodities  but  as  a  base  from  which   to 
seek  the  universal  reallzaUon  of  the  dignity 
of  man. 

Vigorous  American  support  for  human 
rights  around  the  world  Is  not  only  an  essen- 
tial and  irreversible  part  Of  the  American 
tradition;  It  serves  to  clarify  the  Issues  In  the 
basic  struggle  for  freedom  In  the  world  to- 
day. Communist  leaders  put  htoman  free- 
doms very  low  on  their  scale  of  priorities; 
they  are  prepared  to  violate  them  in  their 
drive  for  world  power  and  rapid  economic 
growth.  The  same  was  true  a  generation  ago 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Axis  Powers.  It  U  the 
belief  In  human  rights— In  the  Importance 
and  worth  of  every  Individual— that  distin- 
guishes the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries of  the  free  worid  from  the  totalitarian 
countries  of  the  left  and  the  right. 

We  have  also  learned  from  hard  experience 
of    the    intimate    Interdependence    between 
human  rights  and  peace  and  sectirlty.  "  Nazi 
Germany  should  have  tought  everyone  the 
lesson  that  internal  suppression  is  often  the 
handmaiden  of  external  aggression — that  the 
destruction  of  freedom  at  home  can  quickly 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  freedom  abroad. 
Dictators    typically    use    foreign    adventures 
to   solidify    their    domestic   power,   and    ths 
recklessness    of    their    foreign    policy    Is    di- 
rectly facilitated  by  the  systematic  destruc- 
tion of  domestic  dissent.     The  other  side  of 
the  coin  is  no  less  true:  the  more  a  country 
is  threatened  from  without,  the  more  dan- 
gerous it  Is  for  human  rights  within.     Those 
concerned  with  the  preservation  and  devel- 
opment   of    humam    rights   in    free    societies 
cannot  fall   to  be  concerned  with   the   pro- 
motion   of    human    rights    on    a    worldwide 
basis.     The  same  is  true  for  those  concerned 
with  the  pursuit  of  peace  and  security.     As 
President  Kennedy  asked  so  eloquently  in  his 
American  University  speech  In  June  of  1963: 
"Is  not  peace,  In  the  last  analysis,  basically 
a  matter  of  human  rights  •   *    *?"     World- 
wide progress  In  the  vindication  of  human 
rights   and   fundamental  freedoms  will   also 
be  progress  toward  creating  a  peaceful  and 
stable  world  order. 

Of  course,  the  international  promotion  of 
human  rights  is  not  a  one-way  street.  World 
opinion  Is  concerned  not  only  with  human- 
rights  problems  of  other  countries  but  also 
with  hiunan-rlghts  problems  In  the  United 


States — particularly  wltJi  the  struggle  tar 
racial  equality  Some  Americans  fear  that 
an  attempt  to  assert  U.S.  leadership  In  the 
international  promotion  of  human  rights 
may  result  In  imwanted  international  at- 
tention to  our  domestic  problems.  They 
raise  the  question:  As  the  price  for  putting 
the  heat  on  others,  are  we  prepjared  to  take 
the  heat  ourselves? 

To  a  large  extent,  this  question  has  al- 
ready been  answered  for  us.  The  United 
States  U  an  open  society  with  the  world's 
most  highly  developed  media  of  mass  com- 
munication. Our  domestic  racial  problems 
are  widely  advertised  to  every  corner  erf  the 
globe.  So  we  are  already  "taking  the  heat" 
of  Intense  International  attention. 

The  same  Is  not  true  for  the  closed  so- 
cieties of  the  world.  In  these  countries — 
where  the  press  Is  controlled  and  foreign 
newsmen  are  severely  restricted  In  their  free- 
dom of  movements-violations  of  human 
rights  do  not  automatically  succeed  In  Im- 
pressing themselves  on  world  opinion.  Thus, 
there  tends  to  be  a  geographic  Imbalance  In 
the  focus  of  IntemaUonal  attention  to  hu- 
man rights  problems. 

BROAD  SCOPE  OF  PROBLEM 

Nor  Is  the  Imbalance  one  of  geography 
alone  The  current  international  preoccu- 
pation in  the  field  of  human  rights  Is  on 
racial  discrimination  and  specifically  on  the 
struggle  for  Negro  equality.  The  vindication 
of  the  rights  of  Negro  commvinltles  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  Is  a  matter  of 
\irgent  public  btislness.  But  there  are  other 
human -rights  questions  besides  the  question 
of  Negro  equality.  In  the  preoccupation  with 
how  white  men  treat  black  men  the  world 
must  not  lose  sight  of  how  white  men  treat 
White  men.  or  now  black  men  treat  black 
men.  or  even  how  black  men  come  to  terms 
with  the  white  minorities  In  their  midst. 

Human  rights,  like  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
should  t>e  colorblind  In  every  sense  of  the 
phrase.  In  a  world  becoming  Increasingly 
race-conscious,  there  is  a  particular  danger 
that  violations  of  human  rights  within  racial 
groups  win  tend  to  be  Ignored.  The  prob- 
lem was  poignantly  Illustrated  In  a  recent 
cartoon  that  shows  a  smlUng  Mao  Tse-tung 
telling  an  African  leader:  "Of  course,  there 
Is  no  discrimination  In  China.  Here  we  en- 
slave everybody." 

The  choices  facing  the  United  States  In 
the  field  of  human  rights  are  therefore  clear. 
On  the  one  hand.  It  can  take  a  defensive 
posture  out  of  concern  with  its  domestic  dif- 
ficulties. In  this  event,  the  world's  concern 
with  the  racial  Issue  In  the  United  States 
wUl  not  go  away.  On  the  contrary,  the 
present  disparity  between  the  world's  atten- 
tion to  racial  discrimination — as  manifested 
particularly  In  the  United  States — and  other 
kinds  of  human  rights  violations  In  other 
countries  will  probably  Increase. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  can 
assert  its  leadership  In  the  worldwide  promo- 
tion of  human  .Tights.  In  this  case,  it  can 
broaden  international  awareness  and  con- 
cern with  human  rights  problems  Into  an 
objective  examination  of  the  state  of  human 
dignity  In  all  countries  and  thus  place  the 
struggle  for  equality  In  the  United  States  In 
its  total  world  setting. 

The  United  States  Is  already  In  the  sun. 
Any  additional  light  on  human  rights  that 
can  be  generated  through  the  United  Nations 
will  do  more  to  Ulumlne  the  deprivations  of 
these  rights  In  the  dark  corners  of  closed 
societies  than  In  the  open  societies  of  the 
free  world. 

Recent  experience  suggests  ttoat  the  long- 
term  interests  of  our  country  may  weU  be 
served  by  fuller  Information  on  our  struggle 
for  racial  equality.  Criticisms  of  U.S.  racial 
problems  In  the  U.N.  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
others  have  attracted  little  support  In  recent 
years — partly  because  U.N.  members  have 
been    Increasingly   Impressed    by   the   efforts 
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of  the  Federal  Government  to  aasure  clvU 
rights  for  all  our  citizens. 

U.N.  delegates  who  have  traveled  widely 
in  the  United  States  frequently  become  our 
best  defenders.  A  caae  In  point  Is  the  visit 
to  Atlanta  arranged  In  January  1964  for 
members  of  the  Subccmmlsslon  on  Discrimi- 
nation and  Minorities.  The  members  of  the 
Subcommlsslon  were  Invited  wholly  In  their 
personal  cai>acltles  as  Individuals  known  to 
be  interested  In  the  city's  progress.  Never- 
theless, fears  were  Immediately  expressed  that 
they  would  concentrate  on  adverse  aspects  of 
race  problems  with  a  view  to  discrediting 
the  United  States  In  the  U.N.  Further  ob- 
jections were  voiced  when  It  was  found  that 
the  visit  would  coincide  with  renewed  dem- 
onstrations by  local  student  organizations 
against  restaurants  that  had  not  yet  de- 
segregated. 

All  these  fears  proved  groundles.s.  The 
visitors  toured  all  sections  of  Atlanta  and 
talked  freely  with  citizen  and  protest  groups 
as  well  as  city  oflaclals  and  the  press.  All 
were  favorably  Impressed,  not  only  with  the 
city's  determination  to  achieve  racial  equal- 
ity but.  even  more,  with  the  concern  of  the 
police  for  free  speech  and  a  fair  hearing  for 
all  Involved  In  controversy,  whatever  their 
views  might  be. 

RATIFICATION    OF    HUMAN    RIGHTS    TREATIES 

There  are  many  different  ways,  of  course, 
of  promoting  human  rights.  The  United 
States  has  a  powerful  lever  in  Its  bilateral 
diplomacy.  Increasing  opportunities  for 
acton  on  human  rights  questions  are  be- 
coming available  In  regional  forums.  In 
some  cases,  quiet  representations  to  a  gov- 
ernment or  an  informal  and  ad  hoc  process 
of  conciliation  may  produce  the  best  results. 
But  the  experience  of  recent  years  also  sug- 
gests the  utility  of  exposing  human  rights 
problems  to  world  attention  In  the  global 
forums  of  the  United  Nations  where  they  can 
be  looked  at  by  the  community  of  nations 
as  a  whole. 

The  American  Interest  In  promoting  the 
human  rights  activities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  already  been  expressed  through 
vigorous  leadership  In  a  number  of  areas. 
The  United  States  played  the  leading  role, 
through  the  person  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  In  the 
preparation  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Hiunan  Rights.  It  sponsored  the  "action" 
program  to  strengthen  human  rights 
through  national  reporting,  research,  and  ad- 
visory services.  It  has  left  no  doubt  about 
its  position  when  violations  of  human  rights 
from  South  Africa  to  Tibet  have  been 
brought   before   United   Nations  forums. 

Yet  the  United  States  is  now  being  chal- 
lenged to  take  further  leadership  In  United 
Nations  activity  In  human  rights  The  ad- 
ministration has  reaffirmed  support  for 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 
And,  In  July  of  1963.  President  Kennedy  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification  the  conventions  dealing  with 
slavery,  forced  labor,  and  the  political  rights 
of  women.  Although  the  legal  standards 
established  by  these  conventions  are  already 
reflected  In  our  Constitution  and  statutes. 
and  have  long  been  deeply  rooted  In  odr 
legal  and  moral  heritage,  the  United  States 
has  so  far  not  ratified  them,  or  any  other 
human  rights  convention  drafted  under  U.N. 
auspices — a  fact  that  many  find  hard  to 
understand. 

Obviously,  words  on  paper  are  not  enough. 
NotKxiy  believes  that  the  signing  of  a  human 
rights  convention  In  and  of  Itself  brings 
automatic  Improvement  in  the  condition  of 
people  around  the  world.  But  United  States 
participation  In  the  great  effort,  under 
United  Nations  auspices,  to  define  and 
Clarify  basic  human  rights  can  make  a  prac- 


tical contribution  to  the  national  Interest  in 
promoting  human  rights  In  at  least  three 
ways: 

First.  UJ8.  ratification  can  stimulate 
other  nations  to  adhere  to  these  con- 
ventions and  can  augment  their  Impact 
among  countries  already  parties  to  them 
The  United  States  will  thus  be  encouraging 
the  implementation  of  these  basic  human 
rights  standards  within  foreign  countries 

Second,  ratification  will  put  the  United 
States  In  a  better  legal  and  moral  position  to 
protest  Infringement  of  these  human  rights 
in  countries  that  have  ratified  the  cotiven- 
tlons  but  failed  to  implement  them  in  prac- 
tice 

Third.  ratification  will  lncrea.se  US 
influence  In  the  contlniUng  United  Na- 
tions process  of  the  drafting  of  legal 
norm.s  in  the  field  of  human  rights.  So  long 
as  the  United  States  falls  to  ratify  any 
human  rights  conventions,  its  views  will 
carry  less  weight  than  they  deserve 

AC'TION     THROUGH     I'NITED     NATIONS 

Beyond  ratification  of  human  rights  trea- 
ties, more  can  be  done  with  the  existing  re- 
sources of  the  United  Nations — •  particularly 
through  the  opportunities  for  Infiuenclng 
international  opinion  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  the  Human  Rights  Commission  The 
potentiality  of  the  United  Nations  in  this 
connection  has  been  graphically  lllustratetl 
on  many  occasions — most  recently  when  the 
United  States  brought  the  issue  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Human  Rights  Commission  last 
March. 

Existing  U.N  procedures,  however,  may  not 
be  sufficient.  In  the  words  of  Harlan  Cleve- 
land: "The  problem  we  need  to  consider  Is 
how  sharp  beams  of  international  light  can 
be  effectively  poked  into  the  world's  darkest 
recesses  of  reaction — and  how  those  beams 
once  inside  can  be  focused  and  intensified 
until,  like  the  laser  ray,  they  burn  out  the 
malignancy  of  man's   inhumanity  to  man" 

At  the  present  time  the  beams  of  inter- 
national light  are  not  sharp  and  fully  fo- 
cused The  only  comprehensive  informa- 
tion received  by  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  is  a  survey  every  3  years,  based  on 
reports  submitted  by  member  governments 
These  reports  are  generally  bland  and  In- 
complete; many  countries  fall  to  report  at 
all.  Moreover,  the  incoming  material  Is  not 
made  available  In  original  form;  the  docu- 
ment prepared  for  the  Commission  Is  merely 
a  summary  of  what  has  been  received,  so  that 
governments  ore  spared  direct  exp>osure  of 
.self-serving  omissions  and  Interpretations. 
The  Human  Rights  Yearbook,  published 
regularly  3  years  after  date,  consists  only  of 
legislation,  court  decisions,  and  official  docu- 
ments. Discussion  In  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  is  further  inhibited  by  the  tra- 
dition that  reference  should  not  be  made  to 
a  specific  situation  or  a  .specific  country 

FUTURE     OUTLOOK 

The  result  of  all  this  Is  that  the  Human 
Flights  Commission  regularly  bypasses  dis- 
cussions of  current  problems  In  specific 
countries.  In  the  vacuum  thus  created,  the 
General  Assembly  has  tended  to  involve  It- 
self In  political  and  emotional  discussions 
of  a  few  human-rights  problems  without  the 
benefit  of  a  broad  and  analytical  review  of 
the  entire  subject.  And  the  United  Nations 
as  a  whole  lacks  an  up-to-date,  comprehen- 
sive, and  professional  analysis  of  the  meas- 
ures taken  by  member  states  in  fulfilment  of 
their  obligations  to  promote  human  rights 
for  all  their  citizens. 

In  the  months  ahead,  the  United  SUtes 
and  other  UN.  members  will  be  considering 
possible  ways  to  strengthen  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  field  of  human 
rtghts — In   defining  standards.  In  clarifying 


experience  in  reviewing  government  per- 
formance against  charter  principles,  and  In 
exposing  to  the  conscience  of  the  world  the 
denial  of  those  rights  that  should  be  the 
heritage  of  all  human  beings. 

Thus  new  opportunities  may  be  available 
In  the  international  promotion  of  human 
rights  -particularly  through  a  process  of 
publicity  and  persuasion.  But  such  a  process 
can  work  successfully  only  If  the  nations  par- 
ticipating In  It  are  genuinely  devoted  to  the 
national  pursuit  of  human  rights — not  the 
national  pursuit  of  self-righteoueness.  In 
this  field  we  might  well  benefit  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  familiar  legal  doctrine  of 
"clean  hands":  those  who  would  call  in  ques- 
tion the  practices  of  others  should  at  least  be 
making  every  effort  to  put  their  own  house 
in  order  For  the  real  test  of  a  nation's  com- 
mitment to  human  rights  Is  not  what  It  says 
in  the  United  Nations  for  all  the  world  to 
hear,  but  what  It  does  at  home  for  all  the 
world  to  see.  As  Mrs.  Roosevelt  put  It  some 
years  ago  "It  Is  not  just  a  question  of  get- 
ting the  (human  rights)  covenants  written 
and  accepted  •  •  •  it  Is  a  question  of  actu- 
ally living  and  working  In  our  countries  for 
freedom  and  Justice  for  each  human  being" 


Brief  Summary  of  Some  Legislation 
Enacted  During  the  88th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
viewing the  work  of  the  88th  Congress, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  domi- 
nant issue  was  that  of  civil  rights.  This 
historic  legislation  attracted  more  na- 
tional attention  and  consimied  more 
hours  of  debate  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  than  any  other  legisla- 
tion in  recent  congressional  history. 

The  impact  of  the  10  titles  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  is  not  as  great  in  Illinois  as  in 
the  Sofithern  States.  However,  the  im- 
plementation of  the  civil  rights  bill 
through  voluntary  action,  as  well .  as 
local,  State,  and  National  efforts,  is 
bound  to  keep  this  subject  in  the  fore- 
front of  our  national  life  for  at  least  a 
decade. 

The  tax  cut  legislation  is  probably 
second  in  significance.  If  the  theory  of 
reducing  taxes  and  increasing  expendi- 
tures— without  inflation  and  spiraling 
national  debt — is  achieved,  this  too  will 
be  a  landmark  in  our  Nation's  history. 
My  votes  against  the  tax  cut  as  well  as 
my  opposition  to  the  debt  increase  and 
various  appropriation  bills  bespeak  my 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  new  economic 
philosophy  which  has  guided  this  ad- 
ministration. However,  with  other  citi- 
zens, I  will  watch  the  outcome  and  will 
prepare  to  meet  new  legislative  chal- 
lenges affectrng  the  fiscal  business  of  our 
GoveiTiment. 

Many  have  commended  the  88th  Con- 
gress for  its  boost  to  education.  In  the 
field  of  vocational  education,  the  Con- 
gress has  recognized  the  need  to  mod- 
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ernize  this  traditional  Federal  pro- 
gram. Extension  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  and  various  other 
aids  to  higher  education  also  accoimt 
for  this  recognition. 

Certainly  the  Congress  has  reflected  a 
national  concern  for  our  natural  re- 
sources. A  NaUonal  WUderness  Preser- 
vation System  has  been  established  by 
congressional  action.  In  addition,  a  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  has  been 
created  to  further  develop  our  outdoor 
recreational  facilities.  Water  resource 
centers  in  various  colleges  around  the 
country  axe  authorized  by  another  meas- 
ure passed  by  this  Congress.  A  bill 
passed  recently  establishes  a  committee 
to  review  our  vast  public  land  holdings. 
Other  measures  relating  to  water  pollu- 
tion, pesticides,  and  natural  resource  de- 
velopment also  have  received  favorable 
action  in  the  Congress. 

Our  Nation's  preeminence  in  space  and 
in  national  defense  have  received  popu- 
lar support  from  members  of  both  par- 
ties.   These  programs  have  been  supple- 


mented by  legislative  action  In  support 
of  ROTC  programs  at  the  high  school 
and  college  levels,  strengthening  of  the 
Coast  Guard  and  civil  defense,  as  well  as 
increasing  enrollment  of  our  Air  Force 
and  Military  Academies  to  equal  the  en- 
rollment at  our  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis. 

Passage  of  measures  in  behalf  of  pub- 
lic health,  mental  health,  hospital  con- 
struction, and  similar  subjects  Indicate 
further  concern  for  our  individual  citi- 
zens in  need. 

Most  of  the  measvu-es  referred  to  here 
were  passed  without  regard  to  party 
alinements.  Some  other  bills  such  as  the 
poverty,  wheat-cotton,  feeds  grain,  and 
mass  transit  bills  have  been  omitted  as 
It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Member  of  Con- 
gress that  they  will  not  be  among  the 
measures  with  which  this  Congress  will 
be  identified  in  the  annals  of  history. 
Still,  a  Congress  such  as  the  88th,  identi- 
fied with  education,  conservation,  and 
national  defense,  is  one  to  be  remem- 
bered. 


VotiBg  Record  of  Confressman  Wajrne  L. 
Hajri  OB  Major  LegislatioD  of  the  88th 
Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Octobtr  2.  1964 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  my  voting  record  on  major  bills 
to  come  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  88th  Congress.  I  have 
done  this  every  2  years  since  I  have  been 
in  Congress  and  mailed  out  copies  so 
that  my  constituents  could  have  a  con- 
venient method  of  checking  my  record. 
As  voters  in  the  18th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict they  have  the  right  to  know  how 
their  Congressman  represented  them  in 
Washington  and  how  I  voted  on  the 
major  Issues.    The  record  follows: 


I  low    I    voted 


Issue 


St  at  11.'^ 


:  Ediioaf  ion  .\Ml.stance  Act  authoriies  construction  prant  proKram  for  medical  and  d«'ntal  schools  and  student 


IliElKT  F<lucali..n  Facilities  .\ct  aulhorires  proffram  of  college  constmct  ion  loans  ;in.i  grants 
Vocational  Kducalion  art  cipand.s  vocational  education  programs 


Enacted. 

Enactc'i . 
Enacted 
Enacted. 


Antipovrrty  proKram  (Kconoiiilc  Opjiortunity  Act  of  1»64)  - 


y 


l)ffch.<e  rro<luction  Act  cjtt.-n.sion  for  2  years - 

Extend  (Mvll  Defense  .^ct  for  4  years - - - ."".'.'.'.'.".".".'.""'.'."'.'.'.'.".".'.'^ 

1  ihrJ^  -^^vic  s  \ct  of  lVi\ V  assistant  to  urban  area  libraries  in  addition  to  those  sexTinp  rural  areas.... 

M^'"?ranMt  biil  authon.inp  loan.s  and  prant^s  to  Staters  and  communUics  lor  mass  transit  facilities  and  service 

rontiniie  K.'^l.ral  tiichwuy  const mcllou  program  for  2  years --- 

Fe<leriil  eiiiployi-*^  sjilary  incTca.«r - III"'"'""1"1^^1^I1I1! 

I'eace  Con  is  t'\i)aii>ion - —  ;-"j""." j •         , 

Food  Htanip  Act  to  distribute  surplus  and  other  foods  to  needy - - ' 

Social  Sccun  t  V  Inneflls  iiicrra-^e -  -  - -  -  - ----- -  -  - 

Nursl's-InVunng  Act  providing  con.structmn  f^a'^s  and  studeJit  loans  


1?=^  ^1 1:;^  De^^^lL  Ki^r^aiZ  Ac^-d'll^ascscoiiege  student  loan  authorisation 

Anien"d-\^H.Tanrrens>on  Actio  "lil^.".ruii«>'  pensions  of' veleranV  and  families  of  deceased  vet"er"«ii^: 

p"ov" l.sed  ic^   iotial  a-ssustanc.^  to  children  of  disabled  veterans.... 

Authorms  program  of  nursing  home  facilities  for  veterans - 

Exten<ls  fo<><l-for-i»'a«'  iwogram       ....-.....----- - 

Arm..  Control  and  l>i.sarmu.ncnt  Agency  authorl_rat^o^n  


Ei^^^^'^'^^'^"^^^^^^^^^ 


Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enactwl 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted . 

Enacted 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Died  In  conlcrrnce. 

Enacted . 

Enacted. 

Enacted 

Enacted 

Enacted       ^ 

Enacted. 

Enacted 

Enacted. 

Enacted 

Enacted. 

Enacted 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 


Dr.  Femos-Isern 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF    WASHENGTOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1.  1964 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  a  sincere 
and  deep  tribute  to  our  colleague.  Dr. 
Pern6s-Isern. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  honor  to  join 
Congressman  Ryan  in  paying  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league and  to  wish  him  the  very  best 
during  his  retirement. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress,  Dr. 
Pern6s-Isern  was  almost  one  of  my  first 
acquaintances.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 


fairs Committee  and  working  with  him 
on  a  number  of  programs  for  the  well- 
being  of  his  Commonwealth.  He  is  in- 
deed a  dedicated  servant  of  his  people 
and  I  am  sure  they  regret  his  loss  as  do 
we.  However,  I  am  equally  sure  that 
they  join  all  of  us  in  wushing  him  well 
in  retirement. 


Bringing  Business  Back  to  Life 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    nilNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2.  1964 
Mr.  FINDLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican platform  emphasizes  this  year 


the  right  of  Americans  to  go  into  or 
out  of  business  if  they  so  desire.  One 
would  not  think  that,  under  the  Ameri- 
can system,  this  right  could  even  be  ques- 
tioned. However,  as  Business  Week 
points  out  in  its  issue  of  September  26 
in  an  article  entiUed  "Gale  Winds  Blow 
on  High  Court,"  this  right  is  being 
challenged.  The  labor  unions  are  try- 
ing to  overrule  a  decision  by  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
pany completely  liquidated  7  years  ago 
and  which  they  are  trying  to  bring  back 
to  life  like  Lazarus. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  introduce 
this  article  into  the  Record: 

The  nine  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
wUl  come  back  to  Washington  next  month 
to  find  themjBelves  a  major  campaign  issue. 

Controversy,  of  course,  isn't  new  to  the 
Ooxirt — partlciUarly  In  the  10  years  since  the 
school  desegregation  decision.  But  the  "War- 
ren Court"  starts  Its  term  October  5  In  what 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  new  environment. 
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One  new  element  \a  the  ttrengtb  of  anti- 
Court  sentiment  In  Congreas. 

In  1956,  the  Darlington  Manufacturtng 
Co..  a  company  in  the  MlMlken  family  tex- 
tile empire,  liquidated  Us  plant  In  Darling- 
ton, S C,  after  It  had  oeen  organized  by  the 
Textile  Worker*  Union.  The  Labor  Board 
held  that  the  dUsolutlon  was  an  antiunion 
tactic  and  ordered  Deerlng  MllUken,  Inc.,  as 
an  afllllated  company,  to  place  Darlington 
employees  on  a  preferential  hiring  list  and 
pay  them  for  lost  wages.  An  appeals  court, 
however,  upheld  the  company's  contention 
that  It  had  an  absolute  right  to  go  out  of 
business  for  any  reason. 

Two  other  cases  will  probably  have  more 
effect  on  Independent  decisionmaking  by 
management. 


CoBfrctsman  Bob  Dole  is  His  Votes  ob 
Key  Issnes  During  the  2d  Session, 
SSdi  G>Bfress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  88th  ConKress  bet'an  on  Jan- 
uary 7.  1964,  and  from  then,  to  and  in- 


cluding October  2.  1964,  there  were  112 
rollcall  votes,  and  I  was  present  and  vot- 
ing on  111.  Listed  t)eIow  is  a  summary  of 
82  key  measures  and  my  vote  thereon. 
The  30  votes  not  listed  related  primarily 
to  procedural  matters,  duplications  and 
bills  which  were  not,  in  my  opinion,  of 
general  interest. 

Some  of  the  votes  were  easy  and  some 
very  difUcult.  and  I  am  certain  my  con- 
stituents will  not  agree  with  every  vote 
cast.  Nevertheless,  as  the  session  finally 
comes  to  an  end.  it  Is  time  for  an  ac- 
counting, and  I  therefore  Include  a  sum- 
mary of  my  votirig  this  session: 


Voting  record  of  Congressman  Bob  Dole,  2d  srss.,  SSlh  Cong. 


Date 


I.ssne 


t9fii 
Jan.    14 
Jan.    14 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Feb.  10 
Feb.  20 
Fob.  a 


Feb.   »\ 

Ffb.  27 
Mar.  4 
Mar.   5 

Mar.  10 

Mar.  12 

Mar.  24 
Mar.  24 

Mar.  26 

Apr.  8 
Apr.     8 


Apr.     3 
Apr.    10 

Apr.    14 
Apr.    15 

Apr.  22 

May  6 

May  7 

May  13 

May  20 
May  20 

May  20 

May  if'i 
May  27 


June    3 
June  10 

June  10 
June  11 


June  IS 
June  17 

June  \% 

June  25 

July  1 

July  1 

July  2 

July  3 

July  2 

July  28 

July    29 


Torecommlt  blUertendinR  [rmeram  nf  Ki'deral  ai'i  for  rilrporfs  to  rcdiir*"  prof)o<v<!  fiufliorizntlon  liy  flS.fW.iXH)  jxt  yriir  for  .T  ycnrs.    (Yra  lin,  nay  201  1 

-VftiT  (It-teat  i)frtH-omniitliiliii«lu)H,  IIou.h.-  pu.sjio»l  bill  pnivulinir  for  3-yiar  ritcn-smn  with  iii(Klifl<:illors  oil  he  pr(l^:runl  ol  KiiUtuI  ai.l  for  airi*>rl  ct-n.-truc- 
tion.     (Yen  ."W,  nay  ill 

library  service*  it(ncii(lnu>nts  prop(\s.Ml  to  confine  Ft-ilcr:!!  litirnry  sprTtr<>y  !»i.!  to  rural  :in.t  smsll  t(mn  nitsM^,  while  incroasine  th*  aut boriznt Jon  for  ."ui  h 
aid,  but  I'llininatlui;  a  (wopoM-l  n.-w  i)ro(trHin  of  Kf<lfriil  >rrants  tor  lilirary  rdnstriutioii.     i  NVa  17M.  nny  I'a.i 

After  t;illuri' of  Hirsrts  to  limit  t  («■  sooiw  ,in.l  cost  ofttu'  lil.riiry  ai.l  protrnun.  tlir  bill  pii.s.>;r.l.  It  in(Tc;i.s.'i|  tlir  Huthorlration  for  Fe-leral  !il.1  for  library  fry- 
loes  from  $7,.'iOO,(K10  to  t.'.'i.llOO.iKlO  for  fl.s<'al  WA  and  aut  Imri/c  il  a  rnw  pr(n;r  wii  of  inali  bine  Ki  .Icral  eranUs  for  lilirary  const  ruction  » ith  .'H1).(KMi,iiOu  for 
lUtMand  authorizations  witli  uiisjM-cifi.'d  amounts  for  1 '.Mi.'',  ami  \\m\.  .<tarliiiK'  «ilb  lis.-a!  1%,^,  tlir  prnj;raiiis  wi-rc  ril>  ii.'.rd  to  urban  in  addition  to  rural 
and  small  town  ari>:u.     i  "I'.'a  I'A,  nay  HIT  ) 

This  bill  proiMj-a'd  amcodine  tlii>  It  aeon-Davis  Act  to  Imliidi'  most  fringe  tipncflts  In  maklnj!  prev  illiuK  wase  dct<Tmlnations.  The  niux)n-I)avis  .\it 
generally  providus  that  workt-rs  on  most  Federal  construction  contractus  be  paid  not  loss  than  prevailiiiB  wajjcs  for  the  same  area.     (Yea  357.  nay  50  ) 

rivil  rights.     (Yea  290,  nny  l.W  ) _.. _ 1... ...... 

Authorlied  517,000,000.000  for  drfensi' re.seirch  and  devcloi)nient  and  for  .^lip.  alrcr;i?t.  and  missile  priK-uremenl.     (  Vea3.'W,  nay  U.) ......."!]" 

Vot*^  on  the  oonfi-rt>iic«  report  nn  the  $1 1.."*)! 1, 000.000  tax  cut  bill  which  reduci'd  indivi.lnal  inc<inii'  Ia\  an.l  i-ori")ratc  lax  rales.  V;irious  ottier  chanRPs' were 
ma<1fl  in  tlio  tiu  laws,  bw :e fl U ok  .•<oin<'  taxpayers  and  hurting  others.  In  my  opinion,  a  Ux  cut  without  a  consistent  policy  of  reduced  siiending  could 
result  in  hiree  budp-t  detbiU  ruid  inlliiliou  with  a  further  lowering  in  llie  injrcli;i.siiiK  iM)wer  of  tlM-  dolUir        (  Yvii  Jiai.  nay  S3.) 

Bill  propoard  authoriiing  an  *.idilioniil  1.8.  contribution  of  $.U2,ll(X),U)<i  t.i  tfie  Inlernational  Development  A.ssociatlon  which  raaie.s  ,V)yeju-  lojins  intiTest 
free  but  wiUi  a  Vi  of  1  percent  annuai  service  charRp,  to  un<lerdevelo[HMi  nalioas.  A  vote  for  this  rr-oonimitlal  motion  wm  a  vot<>  asaiiust  the  bill  I 
objected  to  the  bdl  on  economy  grouiid.s,  to  the  high  perctuitime  of  Amcncan  Ihiancial  participation,  to  the  liberal  terms  of  the  loans,  and  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  sonw  of  the  loans  might  U'  counter  to  .American  intej-e,st.i  ainl  imiIicv      ("i  ea  JW,  nay  IHW) 

House  pasa<>.i  this  bill  anieii.Uiig  the  l  ommuaicatioius  .\ctof  iu:i4  to  prohibit  t  tie  1  .  deral  ( ■onuiuiiiuations  Commi.ssion  from  making  oertuin  ruli-s  r.latinr 
to  the  length  of  frequoucy  of  r.i<lio  ;uid   TV  advertisements.     ("Sea  317,  nay  t.l  ' 

Thiarocommittal  uiotiou  was  di.sigind  to  limit  tbe  fiscal  Itmfi  I'eiwe  Corps  aiilhori7.at  ion  to  thelHiVt  flRiire  of  $06,700,0110  instead  of  the  proposed  $11  .^  000  000 
After  failure  of  uhe  reooinmittal  motion,  tbe  bill  tia<i.se(l  by  a  voice  vote.     (  Yea  Wi.  nay  3(i».  i 

This  so-called  interost  equiili/jition  tax  was  actually  a  tax  on  the  pijrch:i.se  of  mc^t  foreign  s<'<'urities  by  American;  from  forelRners.  The  object  of  thi.s  bill 
was  to  ease  (Hit  iMvlanco-of-paymenls  dedcit  by  dkscouriiging  fi^eign  Ixirrovv  iiig  from  I'.S.  sources.  In  my  opliii.m  the  balance-of-paymenus  ijificit  could 
Ije  easily  reduced  by  cutting  foreign  aid.  without  di.scoiiraging  private  .Vrneru.in  mvcslinent  abroad.  K oreigi.  investments  bring  us  a  loiig-UTin  N'tieflt 
through  thetr  yield  of  proliu.     .\\.  the  same  time,  they  belli  diviloii  privite  •  iitirpnse  alirKid.     (  V<-ii  2.<^,  n.iy  1 12  i 

This  hill  eslabliihes  a  ¥\>i>Uc  I-and  Law  Uevicw  Couniiussion  of  ly  ini  nilMTs  to  conduct  a  3-year  study  of  public  land  laws  and  regulations  (Yea  339 
nay  'ia.j  =  •  . 

Bill  proposing  a  $545,OW),000  pay  raLs.-  affecting  approxhnatdy  1.7iiii,lo)  Federal  workers.    $10,1)00  increase  in  the  salaric*  of  fongressnien    from  $"''  .VXl 

to  $32,500,  was  provided  for  by  this  bill.     (Yea  1H4,  nay  222  I  ' 

Vote  on  an  amendment  to  retrtore  i;io,i)i)0.i)Oil  to  Coa-st  <  iuard  funds  for  vessel,  aircraft,  and  in.stallation  construction  and  improvement      (Yea  1«1  nay  193  ) 
Vote  to  pa.ss  a  bill  appruprial  mg  t*i.2i»i,u<Hl,(K)0  for  the   1  r.  asury.  I'ost  Ollice.  Kxecutive  Utlice  of  the  President,  luid  various  indeiHndint  ofl/tts      This" 

included  fundi  (or  the  electric  hghls  at  the  White  llou.se.     ( >  ea  3J»i.  nay  20.) 
Bill  authorizing  i;>,200.i««i.ii(«i  for  .National  .Aeronaut  Uis  .md  Spme  .\diiiinistratiuu  tor  fuscul  yi  ar  \\*\h.     ils.sue  was  iniTea.-iing  costs  o!  "uian-on-the-noon" 

proj(<-t  '     1  Vea  2h3,  nay  73  i 
Riicommittal  motion  to  a<ld  provision  to  the  foo<l  stamti  lull  ri'ijuiring  .'^l.ites  piirticip  iting  in  the  program  to  pay  half  of  the  costs.     (Yc*  \Vt,  nay  223  ) 
This  billex[>tuided  suid  ma<le  iierm.uieiit  the  food  stamp  [irovrram.     on  a  pilot  ba^is  theproKrum  cost  $44.im0.000  in  10ti4.     The  bill  carried  an  autliorrratton 

of  $400,000, IXJU  over  .v;t-year  period,      1  he  program  may  eventually  mean  fotnl  at  below  wliolesali'  prucs  to  4.Ul)0,UO0  ix'oplc  at  a  cost  to  the  Fe<ieril  (lovern- 

menl  of  [lerliaiMi  $3ri0,u(»),llliiJ  [kt  ye<ir.     ^Vea  2-2y.  nay  Iso.)  ^ 

Hill  estabUshiug  siK-i;iar2ye.^r  proirrams  for  wheat  and  cotton.     ( Yea  21 1,  nay  2<i3  ) 
Heeommittal  motion  to  limit  exj)«fiditures  of  appropriations  to  congressional  commitlws  :uid  the  .\rchiteet  of  the  Capitol  to  those  exu«nditures  wtilch  arc 

a  matter  of  public  rword.      i  "i  ea  lv4.  nay  131.) 
Appropri.itioiis  (if  $t;,'4)(i, I""  .'■<'<'  'or  the  I  lepartments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  related  agencies,    f^'ea  347.  nay  21.) 
I^'gislation  authorizini;  up  to  $ tl.ltK'.uiO  f.ir  implemenliiig  the  Convention  of  the  Clunr.iz.i!  which  settled  a  tK>unilar\  dispute  U-tw.H'ii  the  T nited'.^iUtes 

and  Mexico  at  Kl  I'.iso,   1  ,>i.     (^ca  Ws,  nay  5.) 

Defense  Department  ai>propriations  bill  of  $47.lKlO,nO<i,n<)0  for  fiscal  19M.     (Yea  .W.'..  nay  0  i  

,\pproprialionof  *1.7ixi.wxi,o«)<)for  the  De  part  meats  of  .-^tate.  Justice,  and  <'omiiierc«,  (orVelale.1  :mincio8  anil  for  the  Fedorai  Judiciary  '  (Yea  314  ray  40  ) 

Hill  aiitliorizing  f2.tiO().l)<)0,ii<KJ  for  the  Atomic  Energy  ('oinmi.ssion  for  fiscal  I. w-"!.     (  Vea  .Ml.  n.i>  .i  i .  ' 

Recommittal  motion  which  was  In  elfect  a  vote  to  kill  hill  pro[>osing  an  additional  I  ..S.  contribution  of  $3iiot«.(iOoio  the  interniuioiuiTY/eve^^^^^ 

.Association.     Ci  ea  l.t2.  nay  247  )  <.-»  ...»ui 

-AmendmeJil  to  provi.le  %\.l^*\^%*^  f,,r  con'itrnctlon  of  a  National  F'eaniit  Kes«'ar[-h  Center  at  ffiwson.  fJa.     (Yea  ISl.  nay  19«.) 
Vote  on  recornrnill  >l  motion  to  iiimtI  language  to  prevent  use  of  any  funds  for  payment  of  exjiort  sutwidieson  any  surplus  aunculturul  commodities  sold  to 

Communi-^t  countries  unless  approved  b>  the  President  ami  reporteil  lo  Com:re,-,s.     (Vea  IMl.  nay  1K7  ) 
nil!  providing  api*oprialions  of  i;."..2iKi,Ui«l.lKXI  for  the  Agrlciillure  Dep:irtment  lUid  nlaled  ag.-iui-s.     (Vea  311.  nay  CA  ) 

Hou.se  voted  $l,tV)i).ll(in,0(»j  iii  funds  for  Defen.se  nepurtment  military  construction  f.,r  fiscal  year  19<VV     ('\'ea34ii.  nay  h)'.'.""."'"".. 

\  ote  to  recommit  h  bill  proposing  incn-asing  Federal  insurance  (•ov.T:ige  on  depositors'  .Mvounts  in  banks  and  s;i\  ii,ts  imii  l()ali"inV|lt,VtioiisYrom"the  presi'tVl 

$10,000  to  $20.1)00.     .-ioiiK-  of  tlie  recommittal   voles  were   by  .MfinlxTS.   myself  included,  who  wished  to  combine  om-iderallon  of  proposals  to  tighten 

regulations  conc-rnins  savings  and  loan  iiistltu'loris  with  the  propos.il  to  mere  ks,.  iinur nice  ciivcr  ii;e.      .  \ r  i  WC .  nay  142  > 
Hillauthoriring$l,l7'i,o<»i.iii«iper  year  fori  years  for  Federal  aid  for  highway  coint  nut  ion  and  for  Kcd.T'Al  hi^;li«  ,\  I'rograrns      (Vea  2y.  nav  0  1 
\  ote  on  rccommit.ll  motion  with  instructions  to  reduc*- 1  he  (oreign  aid  auIhoriz.il  ion-  ,'or  development  loiui  funds  and  f.,r  the  I'residciit's  wnluigencV  funds 

by  $2'22.200,l)tiliofre.iiinstedaniount.     (  Vea  1U3.  nay  21 1   )  i.j  i—w. 

Bill  aut h(jrtzing  $2.()i«i,i)«i0.niii  in  new  n[)iiropriatlons  for  foreign  aid,  bringing  total  foreii'U  aid  spending  to  $.1,-.00.(«iO.COOfor  fiscal  16«5      (Yea  230  nay  175  ) 
tollowing  defeat  of  a  i.st  Federal  pay  raise  bill  because  of  its  proposul  to  increase  c..ngressional  salaries  by  $lii.i«i(i.  thi.<  2d  pay  raise  bill  Imndli'd  c.mtro\er-" 

siai  (luestion  of  i  oikgr«4.s*o(ial  pay  b>  proposing  an  mcreitse  of  $7. .'00  plus  addit  lonal  automatic  lmTea.se-s  at  the  times  of  future  penetal   Federal  inv  In- 

cr'>a.se.s.     i  »  ea2i:i,  nny  i'>7  i 
Bill  providing  $^.:UO,(Xjb.lXW  appropriation  for  civil  public  works  projects,  water  resources  constrncli.m,  reclamation,  and  the  Atomic  Fnergy  Commission 

(  1  ea3«)l.  nay  11 .  >  ^.^  • 

Vote  to  reduce  retailers' encise.  taxes  on  jewelry,  furs,  toilet  prcparalums,  luggage  and  handbags  from  10  to  5  percent  on  July  I,  IW.4,  and  repeal  such  taxes 

on  July  I,  lyoo      i  ^  ea  1h.'i.  nay  2ii7.) 
Bill  to  increa.se  lemiorary  natlo'nuj  deijt  limit  to  $324,n<ifl,(lO().nOO  through  June  30,  lnr,."i.     (Yea  2(13.  nay  H2.) 
Authorization  of  ;•.  im-w  l-eileral  program  of  grants  to  .sitHtes  and  localities  to  build  or  improve  ma.ss  transit  systems 

a  3-year  [leriod  was  included  In  the  bill.     (Vea  212,  nay  lt<U.  ) 
Vote  toetTect  a  cut  of  $24x.oimi,(»)0  in  foreign  aid  appropriations  thrmigh  reductions  In  economic  assistance  funds      (Vea  lOT  nay  208  ) 
Foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  (iroviding  $3. 3lH),(K)0,IH)(l  for  foreign  aid  ajid  $40li,0Ol:,(iH;  fonrelale.l  a.tu  iims      (Vea  231    nay'l74  ) 

Resolution  concurrmg  with  .-ieii.nte  ameiidmejits  to  the  civil  rights  bill  to  clear  it  for  Presidential  signature.     (Vea  2K«.  nay  12«  ) 

Frovision  for  aiirx>lntmoiit  of  ^  siiei  lal  House  comraittiie  to  Investigate  caminiign  «x|>enditurM  of  Moas«  candidates.     (Vea  204.  nay  W  ) 


An  authoriiatlon  of  $375,000,000  over 


Bill  proposing  grants  to  .Statas  for  e.stabllshing  water  resonrces  research  enters  at  colleges,  and  grants  to  Stutesfor  water  research  nrolects     (Tea  347 
free  medical  care  and  hospitnli/ation  at  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  was  exteJided  to  oertain  owners  of  flsldng  t).    '    '      -■      ■   -f     '     ■  ■■    ^ 


.seamen  already  eligible      (  >  ea  •.tcj,  ii;iy 
As  originally  pa-ssed  by  the  llou.-eoii  ihi* 


1711.) 
■te. 


ling  txiats  by  this  bill,  in  addittoD  to  the 


.  the  social  sec'urlty  U'lieflt  aiol  tax  ln(rea.se  t'ill  I'i.l  not  Include  medicare  provisions  It  provide*!  for  a  .V 
liercent  increa.se  m  («n«rits  rai.sed  the  wage  ha.se  for  dedu(  tions  from  $4. Him  to  $.'i.4u(i.  shghtly  liK-ralued  elicit  ility  rcituirenienLs,  and  increased  the  social 
security  taxes  paid  by  employees,  employers  and  .'elf -emidoyed  jieoide.     (Vea3»>»,  nay  8.) 


Vote 
Yea. 

Vea. 

Yea. 

ay. 

Yea. 

Vea. 

Yea. 
May 

Vea. 

Vea. 

Yea. 
Viy. 

Yea. 

.Nay. 

Nay. 
Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 
\ea. 


Nay. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
■^'ea. 
Vea. 
Yea, 

Nay. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

lea. 


Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Vea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 
Nay. 

Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 

Vea. 
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Date 
July  30 

Aug.     4 

July  21 

July  21 

July    22 
Aug      4 

Aug      7 

A  ug      8 

Am:    11 

Aug     12 
Aug.    13 

Aug.   13 

Aug     14 

Aug    13 
Aug.   17 

Aug     14 

Auk.  17 

Aug.  17 
Aug.  18 

Aug     1« 
Aug    IH 


Aug.   18 

Aug.   19 

Aug.  19 
Aug.  20 
Pept.  1 
Sept.    1 

Fept.3 

8ept.3 

Bept.  4 

tM'pt.  22 
ticpt.  '23 

Oct.      1 

Oct.      1 

Oct.      1 


iMue 


Vole 


Bill  placed  9,000,000  acres  of  Federal  land  in  it  jiormanently  with  provision*  for  It*  further 

(Vea3.'>9.  nay  0.) 


Establishment  of  a  national  wilderness  preservation  system. 

ConlS^^°rei4n*Sn'^do^Lg  defen.se  appropriations  bill  for  $4«.800,000,000  for  fi.scal  year  196,s 

BinYo  nrotect  postal  patrons  from  reviving  unsolicited  mall  which  they  regard  as  "morally  offen.sive.-    Person  rcr-civing  such  mail  can  request  the  Post 

VoTe?;<^rd^^°bUUo'SuK  a  l^d^^dTaT^^^^^^  the  States  and  Federal  agencies  in  meeting  outdoor  recreation  need. 

M^orn^re^de^'ud  «,nc,u  with  a  Senate  amendment  to  {|t,- aPP-P{„^"°- ^i^^^^^^^^^^  ?l,ir  ^o^S?  w^ic^^M 

L°jy;T^-a^r^7.ifi%-or;ra"uoci.-rf^ 

xf^^rX^r'l^^.iTncul.Te*:? ^^I^U  programs  to  be ^^J^^^J^-^.^.^ -^«- ^^^^cS^ 'i^e^r^^^^^^^^^^  t^,''^'jT^^.y't.?^^l^, 

ro^rto%raKnier.v;bS=^ 

TlTblTr^vlved  an  expired  program  of  Federal  subsidies  to  help  buUd  fishing  boats  and  Increa.^d  tbe  percentage  of  the  subsidy.    This  bill,  to  my  optolon, 

HoS.i^e(uled"ro™;^po"e'an  addlUonM^^  House  Education  and  Labor  Commiit.^  to  cover  expense,  of  its  ad  hoc  Poverty  War  Program 

Hubcommlttee.    (Yeas  115,  nays  1«.)  p„„„p„  ,>,„,  we  should  make  eflort,s  to  get  financially  delinquent  U.N.  nations  to  pay  up  and  that  the 

''^^^;n'SsIh"u\dX"Ufp"ov"iol' of  t^e^N*  Cbt^  ^pSovld  "gtss  orvotcs  I  ca.so.  of  co^tlnuedVanc.al  deltncjuency  be  enforced.    (.  ea  , 

Bi^l  camnK°tor  Federal  registration  of  contractors  making  work  arrangement^  between  10  or  more  migrant  workers  and  growers  In  Interstate  agricultural  , 
emplovmenl  in  order  U>  protect  '°*K^^' ""/X'ofJT^T^h  be^Sveal  wh^^  threatened  to  rise  10  percent  above  the  average  Import 

This  bilf  povided  for  imixirt  quot^  °°J^„^",'f,<*'  'f,°^°;  ^taTn  cL^u^taZSs  ^e  Pre^dmt  w^s  given  tbe  power  to  sJSpend  or  Increase  quota.s.     fhLs 
l^Stin'-l'^dSld'trbeTfl  W^^^^  a^Ctl^  Xrt^uX^  BUtes  has  bSo-e  the^^rlds  largest  Importer  of  beef.    Beef  pro- 

K'l^do^TgetVederal  price  ^-^^-^^-^^^^^,1^,^^^,'^^^^  by  tbe  Senate  as  a  treaty.    It  ' 

''XhTtlf;VofI*".r:g?r"T^^  r  Am^lliS  Si^'SmS'bfto'^KuS^.  a  ?^rTnder  the  price  of  coflec,  and  would  potot  out  ooflee  prices  have 

risen  since  the  agreement  was  ratified.     (Y  ea  183,  nay  IM  )       „„„,_,  „,  ._„.  forfien  securities  bv  'k.mericans  from  foreigners.    The  object  ol  this  bUl  1 

This  so^lled  interest  equalisation  tax  was  actually  a  tax  on  the  purcha^ol^t^to^^^^^      Kwtog  from  US. Purees.    In^poeitlon,  It  ^  argued  that 
was  stated  as  being  to  ease  our  ba  ance-of-payment^defldt  by  dl^uragl^^  ^  American  tav^ment  abroad.    Foreign 

i^t.'it^^.tm'^^r.it.'i^^'^^^^^^  ^'--  ^^'^^^  ^^'^^  '^'^  ^'' """' 

'^7)  ,    ,     .  .  i„  ,K»  T>o^ifin  tCr.rfVni.-ost  first  civil  on  electric  enerev  generated  at  Federal  hydroelectric  plants  in  that  region.     Its 

''"';:?act",ii^enrde!^d  th7 wa^rrns "uctlon^  o^^^^^n^e^^L'^'t^-^n  n^th^^eS'^^^^^^^^  ^r.  Sf  i^^^S^T^'"  northwestern  power  to  go 

AulKed  thVpr-l^ident'  Jo'^l  up  a  Commission  to  study  the  feasiblUtyof  and  to  find  a  suitable  site  for  construction  of  a  sea-lcvel  canal  between  the 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  to  supplement  V'*  ^anama  Cwial.    (Yw  J2^  oesticides  and  Insecticides  on  fish  and  wildlife.    It  proposed  raising 

This  bill  proposed  coordination  of  Oovernment  Programs  In  minimising  the  f°f^f  °' P'll'^'^^in^^  nirlher  complicated  departmental  Jurisdiction  over 

'^%S'rlJ:rir^r^l^^^^^^  ret^h^er  th^"  ^^^it^^^ei't"^f  ^eTlfhTdu5.-.!o"S!'^^d%eWe  or  the^partment  of  Agriculture. 

(Vea  235,  nay  111.)  i«nc-nicTe  to  the  hill  to  orohiblt  the  sale  of  surplus  farm  products  under  the  provisions  of  PubUc  Law  *S0  ("Food  for 

''T.Z-'^Z^lnnoX.S^^^^^^^^^^  ThUlanguage 

was  aimed  at  preventing  such  sales  to  Communis-t  Poland  and  Yugoslavia     O  ea  If'^'^J'^^^^^^^,  of  $4  460  000  000     The  funds  were  for  titles  I  and 

y^:r!^^'n^::^,:^^:^l^l^:^^ fo?i'r^^  "^^T^^^^^  i^^tM^y  to  ,l.e  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  which  provides  for  a  num- 
':^,^'i!r^';^'^^t^l^'^^^^i^  S'v^"?™VuKt  ^i^ejcons^dor  fully  its  long-promi.d  revision  of  these  acts,  which  It  wa.. 
Act.s  a:s  recommittal  motion  to  extend  Ihese  ads  for  2  years  failed.     (^  ea  3-2li.  nay  20 


Yea 
Yea. 


Yea. 
Nay. 
Y'ea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 


Yea. 


Nay. 


Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

('). 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

.  Vea. 


»  Absent,  not  voting. 
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Ralph  W.  Olmttead 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBIS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    IB4HO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
H.  K.  Ferguson  Co.  is  a  subsidiaiT  of  the 
Morrison -Knudsen  Co.,  of  Boise.  Idaho — 
the  largest  construction  company  in  the 
world.  The  Ferguson  Co.  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  its  pres- 
ident is  Ralph  W.  Olmstead,  a  remark- 
able administrator  who  ha*  made  an  ex- 
ceptional record  with  his  company.  Mr. 
Olmstead  is  a  former  Capitol  policeman 
and  one-time  staff  member  of  the  late 
Senator  Pope. 

Recently,  the  magazine  Engineering 
News-Record  featured  a  picture  of  Mr. 
Olmstead  on  its  cover,  and  published  an 
excellent  article  on  his  accomplishments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
R.  W.  Olmstead  Wab  Nbither  Engineer  Noh 

BtTiLDER  BUT  H.  K.  Ferguson  Pnorns  Under 

Hrs  Direction 

An  engineer-constructor  that  Is  the  prin- 
cipal subsidiary  of  one  of  the  Nation's  largest 
heavy  construction  corporations  building 
profitably  and  smoothly  Is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  sa-year-old  attorney 

The  subsidiary  Is  H.  K.  Ferfjuson  Co  ,  and 
the  parent  Is  Morrlson-^nudsen  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
Boise,  Idaho.  Ralph  W.  Olmstead.  lawyer  by 
training  and  administrator  by  experience. 
sits — usually  In  shirt  sleeves — In  the  presi- 
dent's chair  at  the  Ferguson  headquarters  In 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  Olmstead  came  to  Ferguson  In  1954  as 
assistant  to  the  president,  4  years  after  ac- 
quisition  of   the   company   by   M-K. 

When  M-K  bought  the  Fergu-soii  company 
In  1950,  following  the  death  of  tt«  founder  In 
1943,  M-K  obtained  an  organization  operat- 
ing In  the  red  and  one  waging  a  losing  battle 
In  the  flght  for  new  business. 

In  1958,  when  Mr.  Olmstead  took  over  as 
president,  the  order  books  showed  a  back- 
log of  only  $20  million,  about  M5  million  be- 
low the  backlog  of  1964,  In  June  1959  the 
company  returned  to  the  proCt  side  of  the 
ledgers  where  It  has  remained  since,  and  Its 
backlog  today  exceeds  »120  ■rillllon. 

Mr.  Olmstead  charted  the  course  to  profit 
early  In  1959  by  reorganizing  the  company. 
He  established  nine  highly  specialized  di- 
visions, and  at  the  same  time  centralized  the 
estimating  department  within  one  office  In 
Cleveland.  Prior  to  1959,  Ferguson  oper- 
ated estimating  departments  In  various  parts 
of  the  country  near  concentrations  of  cus- 
tomers. "'We  no  longer  confuse  estimates 
with  salesmanship."  says  Mr.  Olmstead. 
"We've  tried  to  remove  such  pressure  on 
estimators  and  the  estimating  department." 
The  divisions  are:  chemical,  mining,  and 
metallurgy:  manufacturing;  pulp  and  paper; 
synthetic  fibers,  missiles,  and  space;  labora- 
tories: nuclear  and  Industrial  engineering. 

The  reorganization  did  not  change  the 
subsidiary's  external  relationship  with  the 
parent  H.  K.  Ferguson  retains  Its  separate 
corporate  Identity,  and  lines  between  the 
two  remain  clearly  drawn. 

Mr.  Olmstead  reports  directly  to  M  K  pres- 
ident, J.  B.  Bonny.  The  parent  specializes  In 
heavy     construction,     und     Ferguson     does 


mostly  industrial  work.    The  two  have  Joint- 
ventured  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

BUILDING  FOR  GROWTH 

The  reorganization  did  form  the  founda- 
tion of  Mr.  Olmstead's  buslneee-buUdlng  Idea 
of  gearing  for  new  markets  and  growing 
markets.  He  says  divisional  specialization 
helps  Ferguson  spot  economic  trends,  de- 
velop capabilities,  and  be  ready  with  the 
know-how  In  fields  his  specialists  and  trend - 
spotters  sight. 

The  Idea  work.s  Last  year  the  assistant 
director  of  the  mining  and  metallurgy  di- 
vision spent  more  than  6  months  touring 
European  steel  facilities,  boning  up  on  de- 
velopments tn  steel  manufacturing.  As  one 
result,  Ferguson  can  now  offer  continuous 
casting  processes  Uj  the  American  steel  In- 
dustry— a  process  Mr  Olmstead  feels  will 
be  as  Important  to  the  Industry  In  the  fu- 
ture as  basic  oxygen  Is  now. 

Looking  further  ahead,  the  specialists 
saw  the  possible  results  nf  Cuba's  political 
break  with  the  United  States.  Mr  Olmstead 
ordered  an  Increase  of  capabUlty  In  the 
sugar  beet  processing  field.  His  decision  put 
the  company  In  a  position  to  obtain  con- 
tracts for  con.stj-uciion  of  two  sugar  re- 
fineries. 

Forecasting  considerable  demand  for  ex- 
pansion In  the  rubber  Industry,  and  rising 
to  the  expected  demand,  paid  off  In  two 
multi-mllllon-duUar  contracts  within  Uie 
past  year. 

If  this  type  of  foresight  also  demands  the 
deemphaslzlng  of  an  existing  specialty, 
Mr.  Olmstead  acta  accordingly.  Oil  refining 
fell  Into  this  category  since  overcapacity 
and  sharp  competition  In  the  oil  Industry 
means  fewer  Jobs  at  less  and   less  profit. 

No  engineer,  but:  All  these  changes  re- 
sulted from  decisions  by  Mr.  Olmstead  act- 
ing as  a  skilled  business  administrator. 

A  chief  engineer  at  Ferguson  says  of  Mr. 
Olmstead:  "Although  he's  not  an  engineer, 
he  can  ask  engineers  extremely  embarrassing 
questions." 

A  department  head  add.s:  "He  doesn't  have 
to  be  an  engineer.  He's  got  the  knack  of 
sizing  up  a  situation  immediately  and  get- 
ting the  best  results  p>eople  are  capable  of." 
Mr.  Olmstead  started  sizing  up  situations 
30  years  ago  in  Idaho.  I'm  one  of  those 
who  knew  that  Horace  Greeley,  contrary  to 
his  own  admonition,  stayed  East,"  says  Mr. 
Olmstead.  A  railroad  worker's  son,  he  came 
out  of  the  University  of  Idaho  In  1932  with 
a  B.A.  degree  in  psychology.  The  depression 
and  the  acute  shortiige  of  Jobs  convinced 
him  that  law  and  government  might  prove 
fruitful.  He  set  his  sights  on  George  Wash- 
ington University  Law  School  In  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

The  depression  demanded,  however,  that  he 
take  a  circuitous  route.  Mr.  Olmstead  bor- 
rowed money  and  returned  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho  where  he  enrolled  In  the  law 
school.  There  he  organized  that  institutions 
first  Democratic  club,  eventually  signing  up 
700  student  members.  He  campaigned  in 
1933  for  James  P.  Pope  of  Boise  then  run- 
ning for  the  U.S.  Senate.  Mr.  Pope  won. 
Both  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Olmstead  went  to 
Washington,  the  latter  to  Join  the  Capitol 
police  force. 

Mr.  Olmstead  then  entered  George  Wash- 
ington University  Law  School,  obtained  his 
law  degree,  did  some  writing  for  Senator 
Pope,  and  finally  became  a  member  of  the 
Senator's  staff. 

Later  he  Joined  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  where  he  directed  the  Depart- 
ment's organization  and  management  divis- 
ion. Dilring  World  War  II  he  served  as  di- 
rector of  supply  for  the  War  Pood  Adminis- 
tration  and  won  the  Legion  of  Merit. 

The  complex  supply  and  transjxirtatlon 
problems  of  lend-lease  and  wartime  food  al- 
locations, coupled  wth  manpower  problems, 
seasoned  Olmstead's  management  experience 
He  went  to  China  as  operational  director  of 


UNRRA  In  1946.  Mr.  Olmstead  found  the 
time-consuming  administrative  requirements 
In  the  face  of  devastating  famine  Impossible 
to  bear 

"The  late  Gen  Claire  Chennault  and  I  got 
together  and  flew  In  milk  powder  to  one  of 
the  hardest-hit  provinces,"  Mr.  Olmstead  re- 
calls. "But  I  didn't  go  through  proper  chan- 
nels so  was  reproved.    I  quit." 

Hi<  became  managing  director  for  two 
American  companies  In  Shanghai,  then  re- 
turned in  early  1950  to  Boise  with  the  Idea 
of  retiring — at  the  age  of  39. 

"I  ran  out  of  golf  partners,"  Mr.  01m.stead 
s.n,y3,  "so  when  Harry  Morrison  asked  me  to 
head  up  a  special  projects  section  for  Mur- 
rlson-Knudsen  In  1950,  I  took  the  Job" 

Lack  of  engineering  training  presented  no 
obstacle  to  Mr.  Olmstead  either  then  or  now. 
He  considers  the  deficiency  as  an  advantage 
Siiyj  he:  "I  figure  If  our  engineers  can  expl.^m 
a  project  so  I  can  understand  It.  everyb<^>dy'8 
better  off  The  pe<3ple  you're  dealing  with 
aren't  engineers,  either.  Owners  aren't  con- 
cerned with  complicated  engineering  del. ills. 
They  depend  on  our  competence." 

TAKES  PEKSONAL  CHARGE 

Communicating  with  his  clients  Is  Mr. 
Olmctead's  forte.  He  strongly  believes  In  the 
personal  touch  at  the  top  management  level. 
He  Issued  the  order  that  when  something 
goes  wrong  on  a  Job  he  wants  to  be  the  flr-^t 
one  Informed. 

"People  on  the  Job  can  go  through  ch.ui- 
nels  later,"  says  Mr.  Olm.'stead.  "I  want  to 
know  what's  happening  Immediately."  When 
a  trouble  call  comes  in,  he  often  files  In  one 
of  the  company's  two  planes  to  the  construc- 
tion site  within  hours  after  the  Initial  alarm 

Ralph  Olmstead  says  his  title  as  president 
demands  that  he  make  decisions,  and  plunge 
deeply  Into  management.  He  believes  the 
manager  of  a  construction  organization  lde.^1- 
ly  should  be  trained  In  law  and  possess  a 
background  of  broad,  liberal  education. 

"Develop  capable  staffs,  elevate  the  best 
people  to  responsible  sp<its,  and  rely  on  them 
to  handle  problems  In  their  field."  Mr.  Olm- 
stead says.  But  he  warns  that  the  top  man 
can't  sit  back  and  let  the  staff  make  decisions 
that  should  be  made  by  the  president. 

SALES  BUILDER 

Although  he  emphasizes  the  role  of  top 
maji  as  a  decisionmaker,  Mr.  Olmstead  rec- 
ognizes the  sales  responsibility  that  today 
falls  heaYler  and  heavier  on  an  executive. 

His  hand  shows  In  the  Industrial  engineer- 
ing division  the  company  established  In  1959. 
Mr.  Olmstead  gave  it  sales  appeal  by  dubbing 
It  "corporate  growth  planning." 

"Industrial  engineering  to  Ferguson  means 
the  total  marketing  effort  as  well  as  straight 
feasibility  studies,"  Mr  Olmstead  says.  "We 
know  from  experience  that  good  preliminary 
planning  can  cut  a  customer's  plant  costs  by 
10  to  15  percent  and  operating  costs  by  as 
much  as  50  percent." 

More  than  Just  an  expanded  feasibility 
study,  the  corporate  growth  planning  service 
Is  a  brandnew  sales  tool  for  Ferguson.  Mak- 
ing use  of  its  computer  capyabllity,  Ferguson 
turns  its  computer  center  loose  on  a  clients 
total  operation. 

Growth  planning  service,  which  Ferguson 
offers  with  or  without  a  construction  con- 
tract tle-ln,  analyzes  inventory  control,  de- 
preciation schedules,  return  on  Investment, 
market  penetration  and  market  potential  of 
products.  Computers  evaluate  the  informa- 
tion and  relate  It  directly  to  distribution  to 
determine  the  most  efficient,  economical  lo- 
cation for  a  client's  warehouse  and  produc- 
tion units.  A  "profitability  Index"  Is  estab- 
lished for  each  of  the  client's  products.  The 
Index  points  out  areas  of  excessive  costs  and 
provides  specific  cost-cutting  recommenda- 
tions for  the  client. 

Mr.  Olm-stead  says  the  operation  gives 
Ferguson  the  opportunity,  "to  provide  as 
much  service  as  we  can,  but  only  Incidental 
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to    the   intent      WeTe   not  out   to   become  Harold  C.  Ostertag  of  the  37th  District     P;^,^"^^.  ^^^    P'^^***    institutions    of    higher 

n.anag«n^t, consultants      We're   engineer-  f  New  York  ^^^^^^^  ^^..P^f ^J^^J         H.R.  11050.  to  authorize  a  3-year  program 

constructors.  33  years.      He  started  his  political  career                          states  and  communities  to  mobilize 

The     corporate     growth     planning    serv^e  ^.^^„    ^   ^   y^^^g    man   he    was       ^^^J^f^m^    jfu™    and    fln^Tlal     r^ 

gives  f^"^^"  V;'«  r'7h."^.f'h  knc^lX  elected  to  the  New  York  State  Legislature     .^^^^  to  c«nbat  the  causes  of  poverty  m 

""fl  cSs  reSXemenuTrSnt  aTdlS!  where  he  performed  his  duties  with  dis-      ,^e  united  States,  and  to  a^ure  coordlna- 

n^l^At^rsuTlZTy^F^^^  tinction    until     1951.     On    November    7.      tlon  of  Federal,  state,  and  local  programs  de- 

•\    engln^rlng    and    Jnstru^on    manage-  1950,  he  was  elected  to  the  82d  Congress,      signed   to  eliminate   or  alleviate   any   efTecu. 

ment     supply    cost    figures    and    timetables,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  been  reelected      of    poverty    >  the    Human    Resources    Devel- 

and  provide  a  total  turnkey  operation  to  each  succeeding  Congress  is  indicative     opment  Act  01  ly^i. 

Although  Ferguson  developed   the  growth  ^J  \l^  admiration  and  respect  in  which          H.R^  11709.  to  provide  for  the  aPIx>imn-.ent 

pi.mnlng  service  as  a  sales  t<x>l.  it  has  been  ?,p  -"Ipid  bv  his  constituents                                "^  ^  Commissioner  General  for  U.S.  partici- 

iorr^Twilftd  to  advise  a  client  that   he  d.x^n't  "^  IS  held  Dy  nis  con^ULueiiu..           ^^^,     .       pation  In  the  Canadian  Universal  and  Inter- 

:Z^n^^  new  p!ant     But  when  the  study  For  many  ^ff ^%«^«°^°  ^^"^f,^'^^^      National  Exhibition,  and  for  other  purposes. 

p->.v^  the  need  of  a  plant,  probability  runs  together    on    the    HoUSe    ComnUliee    on           House    Joint    Resolution    270.   designating 

high  that  Ferguson  will  get  the  engineering  Appropriations  and  even  though  we  are      ^^j^^  e-day  period  beginning  on  the  12th  day 

and  construction  contract  on  opposite  sides  of  the  political   fence,      q^  October  of  each  year  as  Patriotic  Educa- 

Kven    If    a    construction    and    engineering  j  have  respected  his  judgment  on  mat-      tlon  Week, 

contract   doesn't   follow,   the  client   pays   for  ^j^,j.j.  ^n-j^jch  came  before  the  committee.                Houe  Joint   Resolution  445.  proposing  an 

the  study  on  a  per  diem  basis  j  shall  certainlv  miss  him  and  do  hope      amendment     to     the     Constitution     of     the 

Ferguson    also    works    hard    at    se'llng    an  ,,     .^^        _j   his  "lovely  wife    Grace,  will      United    States    relative    to   equal    rights    for 

mt-mglble—lU  own  competence.     The  s..les  ,  _'   '     „,^,,    manv  vpnr«;  of  cood   health      men  and  women. 

argument    t«kes    a    U.nglble    turn,    however.  have  ma    y,   man>    years  Of  good   healtn           ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  Resolution  766.  providing  for 

when    the    company    cites    t!.e    u.se    of    cm-  ana  Hcpy  int  St..                                                                    the  recognition  and  endorsement  of  the  17th 

puiers  more  efficiently   to  assign   employees  ^^^^^^^^^^^^_^                               International  Publishers  Congress. 

^  i°^-  House  Joint  Resolution  858.  Select   Com- 

THE  RIGHT  PERSON  J,  \T   ^1    „  D„,„,J  „f  P«„rA        mlttee  To  Watch  Administration  and  Opera- 

•  One  of  the  problems  In  the  con.structlon  Legislation  and  VoUng  Recoro  or   ivepre-      ^.^^  ^^  Economic  Opportunltv  Act  of    1964. 

bu.slnes«."  Mr    Olnu^tead^ys,  "is   too  oft^^^^^^  .entative  FreUnghuysen                           vori.p     ccod    of    Congressman   FreUnghuy- 

:i.s*,iKnlnB  people  on  the  basU.  of  a\aUabllit>  v  zd  sess 

r;aher  thiin  capability  "     BtH%-iuso  he  wanted  •^'■"  »«^'*  ^°''S  ,  ^a  sess. 

to  know  exactly  what  skills   and  expentnre  EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS                  Legu^lation: 

o.uh    of    the    coimp>anv's    divisions    had.    Mr  or                                                  <^i^''l     right?= "i  ea 

Olmstead  called  for  a  skills  inventory.  „,,^,,o  ,.   o    rnri  lUrUITVCCKI      "^^^  ''"'   '^^^'^  ''"''°''  reduction) Yea 

Interviews— some  of  them  us  long  ..s  a  full  HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUiaEN      Federal  pay  bill                                                     "i  ea 

d.iv— established   each  employee's  experience  jersey                                    Agriculture    appropriation Nay 

m'everv  tvpe  of  construct!', n,  every  type  nf  "'                    "  ^..^^.r-.^trr-c          Treasury-Post    Office    appropriation Tea 

plant     process    and    dc^icn.     The    com;«ny  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES           Legislative   appropriation Yea 

maintains   this   record    with    tabulating    and  Friday    October  2,  1964                         I.abor-HEW   appropriation Yea 

omouter     eoulpment      A     special     pro^rnm  „        ,             Defense  appropriation Yea 

•   makes    It   a   slnVple    matter    to   match    skllLs  Mr   FRELINGHUYSEN.     Mr.  Speaker,      poreign  aid   appropriation Yea 

with  people,  and  at  the  .-ame  time  keep  a  .sinco  coming  to  Congress  in  1953  I  have     Public    works   approprlaUon Yea 

running  total  of  hours  emplnvees  si>end  on  issued  reports  to  my  constituents  at  the      Federal    highways Yea 

various   projects      The    latter    operation    In-  ^^^   „f   each    session.      I   am    submitting      Reduction   of   excise    taxes   from    10    to 

stantly  shows  what  skills  are  being  further  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^j   bills  which  I  have  Intro-          '  ?^^nroublic  debt Nay 

broadened  and  refined  ^^^^^   ^^^^^   ^^^e   88th  Congress  and    a      Jj^^'^^'^n^.r                  1'""   Yel 

••■W'e  sell  competence  and  integrity,     says  ^^,^^^^^^  ^j  ^y  voting  record  during  the      National       Defense       Education       Act 

Mr    Olmstead.  ''and  the  claim  to  c<>n.petence  •        ^^^.^^    ^^    ^^^    present    Congress    as           Amendments Yea 

nmst    be    backed    by    expenence^    ^^     h    the  ^^  ^^^            j^  ^^      ^^^^^    ^^           ,   ^^^^^^ Yea 

^:;c^.T^Z^S^^Z^.^c:i'  U^e  5th  congressional  District  of  New     omnibu.  housing Yea 

that  of  miscasting  people  "  Jersey.                                                                                                      ^^__^^^^^_^^^ 

The  vast  capability  in  computer  technique  The  list  follows: 

and   utlll7.atlon   developed   from    the   need   to  Legislation     Introduced     bt     Congressman                              r      •     n      •     M            "I 

stay  alive   in   business.     Mr.   Olmstead  says  Freltoghuysen    in   the   88th   Congress                             tmie  UaTlS  memorial 

that    construction    management    must    stay  ^^    3134,  to  authorize  assistance  to  public                                            

ahead  of  developmenU  In  order   to  survive  ,^^^   other    nonprofit   Institutions   of   higher                 EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

For    this    reason,    when    the    critical    path  education,     including    Junior    colleges    and                                               ^j. 

method  first  loomed  nn  the  horizon,  Fergu-  technical    institutes,   in   financing   the   con-                ,,rt.,     /^n  .  ni  re     k      iriuiv 

son   tested   the   principal   economically,   but  strurtlon.  rehabilitation,  or  improvement  of               HON.    CHARLLo   A.    VANIR 

effectively.     The    comimny    bought    a    com-  needed      academic      and      related      facilities                                            ^^  ^^^^ 

puter  kit,  assembled  it  and  operated  It      This  ,  college  Academic  Facilities  Act.)                                                                       „^T,r,,,o,rxT^»^,-i;-a 

do-it-yourself    machine   still    operates    today  jjR    3482.  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act           IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV  E3 

in  the  computer  center  next  to  the  complex  ^^    ^957     and    for    other    purposes     (ClvU                       Friday,  October  2.  1964 

h;ink  of  IBM  equipment.  Kiehts  Act  of  1963)  .                                                                                         „     ^,      „         ,                  c       ^ 

H  R.  3396,  to  authorize   the  addition   of         Mr.  VANIK.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 

^^— ^— ^—  lands  \.o  Morrlsto^^•n  National  Historical  Park      September   6,    1964.   the   Intra-American 

in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Sports  Club  of  Cleveland  held  a  dinner 

The  Honorable  Harold  C.  Ostertag,  of  h  r   5193,  to  extend  for  ^  ^f.^/,^'°'^^^/^ff     in  honor  of  the  late  Ernie  E>avis  from 

.^      V    I  ^^^  temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815     ^,^.^^  ^^j  proceeds  were  donated  to  the 

New  York  and  874,  81st  Congress,  a^  amended^                 American  Cancer  Society  in  his  name. 

H.R.  6457,  to  amend  section  111  of  title  23     Approximately  1.500  guests  attended  the 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  of  -^„ ---,J-- .^^^  ^-^s^r^e'^on!     aSrs.     HarAson  Dillard.   famed   tracj 

o*"                   ,  structed  or  located  on  the  rights-of-way  of     star,  sei-ved  as  master  of  ceremonies  and 

HON    JOHN  J     ROONEY  the  interstate  System.                                        introduced    appropriate    remarks   made 

n\ji^.   JV71111   J.   »»vrvr  ^^   ^^^^   to  enforce  consututionai  rights,     by  Congressman  Robert  Taft,   Jr..  the 

or  kew  YORK  and  for  other  purposes.                                    Honorable    Ralph    Locher.    mayor    of 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ^.^    .^^^   ^  authorize  assistance  to  the     Cleveland,  and  representatives  of  local 

Friday    October  2,  1964  states  for  surveying  the  needs  of  elementary      spwrts  media. 

Turr      nnoMTTV     ^f     New     York      Mr  *"*^  secondary  education   (Educational  im-                  Kenneth   Clement,   main    speaker 

Mr.     ROONEY     of     ^^^^   ^?'°^*^;,    ^^-  provement  Act  of  1963) .                                            r.f  thp  pvenine    save  a  verv  fine  address 

Speaker,  one  of  the  most  dedicated  men  '\^  ^^^  ^  establish  a  commission  to  be     o^  f^^  evening,  gave  a  %ery  nne  aaa  esa 

I  have  ever  known  Is  retiring  from  pub-  ^^own    as    the    John    Fitzgerald    Kennedy     aslollows.                           „„r-,^«^,^ 

lie  life  at  the  close  of  this  Congress;  and  Memorial  commission.                                                          Address  or  Dr   Kenneth  ^^"^^"^ 

as   a   friend    and    fellow    New    Yorker.    I  h.R    10617.  to  amend  the  internal  Revenue          Mr.     Toastmaster.     honored     and     mstm- 

would  like  to  say  a  few  words  of  tribute  code  of  1954  to  provide  a  SO-percent  credit     gutshed  g^^^^^^'^^^^^^/.^^f.^jf  °' .^^^^ 

to  this  genUeman  who  has  ^ven  SO  gen-  against     the    individual    income    tax     for     f^,^^"^f^^.^  ^  y°"J°^^^^ 

erously     of     his     life.     The     Honorable  amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain      tlclpating  in  this  momentous   event. 
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an  appropriately  Joyous  one.  coming  as  it 
does  after  Cleveland  Browns'  victory  last 
evening.  Permit  me.  however,  to  Introduce 
a  serious  note,  Uiat  may  give  this  event  its 
proper  historical  perspective,  and  place  your 
participation  in  It  in  Its  appropriate  frame 
of  reverence. 

As  a  trustee  of  the  local  cancer  society,  I 
wish  that  I  could  say  tonight  to  you  that  the 
cause  of  cancer  Is  known,  and  its  total  cure 
imminent.  I  cannot.  I  can  say,  however, 
that  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  discov- 
ery; and  that  your  efforts  and  support  such 
as  this  hastens  the  day  of  that  discovery. 

I  understand  this  Is  the  first  public  affair 
undertaken  by  the  Intra-Amerlcan  Sports 
Club  and  It  has  been  a  magnificent  success. 
The  officers  and  members  of  the  club  de- 
serve praise  and  commendation.  Praise  for 
your  choice  of  honoree  and  commendation 
for  your  choice  of  a  living  memorial  to  him. 

When  I  looker  over  your  roster  of  mem- 
bership, I  recognized  many  names;  some  il- 
lustrious athletes  and  others  only  avid  spec- 
tators. However,  I  recognized  many  men 
who  have  given  much  to  the  community  in 
other  forms  of  civic  activity.  I  know  how 
much  time,  money,  energy  and  effort  they 
have  given  to  advancing  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, and  in  support  of  all  civil  rights  or- 
ganizations so  committeed. 

I  also  know  that  many  of  your  club  are 
working  ardently  and  earnestly  for  the  re- 
election of  President  Johnson.  This  I  also 
applaud. 

The  fact  that  you  were  willing  t-o  put 
forth  additional  effort  for  this  benefit  Is  all 
the  more  significant.  For  with  this  benefit, 
you  add  a  new  and  significant  dimension  to 
your  social  consciousness,  your  social  con- 
cerns— for  your  fellow-man  and  your  com- 
munity. 

You  deserve  praise  for  the  establishment 
of  a  memorial  to  Ernie  Davis  His  was  a 
short  life — but  a  monumental  one 

It  is  fitting  that  his  memorial  should  be  a 
life-saving  one.  a  life-perpetuating  one.  one 
which  will  contribute  to  securing  for  others 
what  his  life  stood  nobly  dedicated  to — a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  For  It  was 
thus  that  the  Romans  defined  health,  "Mens 
sans  In  corporo. " 

Our  city  is  Indebted  to  the  memory  of 
Ernie  Davis. 

Over  1,000  years  ago.  in  ancient  Cireece 
there  lived  two  unusual  men  Their  dedi- 
cated and  Inseparable  friendship,  remains  to 
this  day  the  symbol  of  personal  loyalty 
throughout  the  world  Because  of  this 
friendship  and  personal  loyalty  of  Damon 
and  Pythias,  Syracuse,  the  city  of  ancient 
Greece,  is  remembered  to  this  day  a.s  the 
site  of  an  Ideal  friendship. 

Ernie  Davis,  John  Brown,  and  Jiin  Brown 
have  made  the  modern-day  Syracuse  of  New 
York  such  a  city,  where  ideal  friendships, 
personal  loyalty  and  loyalty  to  a  great  edu- 
cational Institution  are  not  likely  soon  to  be 
forgotten. 

They  have,  however,  enlarged  this  ptr-sonal 
friendship  and  personal  loyalty  to  include 
loyalty  to  the  highest  ideal.s  of  professional- 
ism In  athletics 

Ernie  Davis  had  many  readily  dl.scernible 
qualities.  He  had  character.  His  courage 
was  unremitting;  hl.s  .spirit  indomlUible:  and 
his  hope  even  through  the  final  hours  ir- 
repressible and  unending  And  the  glow  of 
his  human  warmth  was  all-enveloping. 

Industry  and  imagination,  applied  intel- 
ligence, good  sportsmanship  and  per.sonal  In- 
tegrity were  possessed  in  large  amounts  by 
Ernie  Davis.  Like  virtue,  these  qualities 
were  intrinsically  rewarding  for  him.  but 
when  recognized  by  many,  they  also  brought 
him.  Justly  earned,  public  acclaim 

His  was  a  monumental  life 

In  his  private  life,  as  well  as  hl.s  public 
life,  his  deportment  was  exemplary  For  he 
recognized  the  great  responsibility  that  ac- 
companied the  hero-worship  of  our  youth. 


His  indeed  was  a  montimental  life. 
A  life  that  validated  the  American  dream, 
and  brought  the  distant  vision  of  Horatio 
Alger — seen  only  dimly  from  the  underprivi- 
leged ghetto— Into  clear  focus,  an  attain- 
able reality  for  all. 

Like  the  brooks  and  streams  that  pool  to 
make  the  great  lakes;  like  the  rushing  rivers 
and  confluent  waters  that  make  the  mighty 
seas:  lives  like  his  enlarge  the  reservoir  of 
human  virtue,  human  compassion  and 
earthly  goodness. 

Lives  like  his  swell  this  reservoir  and  ex- 
tend It  to  touch  the  shores  of  all  human 
existence. 

So  your  choice  of  Ernie  Davis  remains  an 
excellent  one  for  honoring  In  memory  and 
in  deed. 

This  benefit,  however,  has  even  a  larger 
meaning,  when  viewed  as  a  representative 
symbol  of  human  comf>assion. 

In  the  early  I880's,  a  French  noblemen 
Alexis  De  Tocqueville,  Journeyed  to  the  then 
fiedgUng  America.  Alexis  was  an  astute  polit- 
ical scientist,  and  Ills  announced  Intention 
in  visiting  America  was  to  evaluate  Its  In- 
stitutions, and  determine  how  a  democratic 
form  of  government  differed  from  the  Eu- 
rop>ean  monarchies;  and  to  determine  what 
the  chances  of  survival  were  for  such  a  demo- 
cratic republic. 

As  a  result  of  his  visit.  Alexis  wrute  two 
renowned  volumes  on  the  institution  and 
organization  of  "Democracy  In  America." 
His  works  remain  required  reading  for  all 
political  scientists,  because  the  passage  of 
time  has  validated  many  of  his  forecasts  and 
Justified  his  optomlstlc  enthusiasm  for  the 
then  new  republic. 

De  Tocqueville  found  one  institution  In 
America  for  which  he  could  find  no  counter- 
part in  any  previous  European  society  He 
wrote  of  the  willingness  of  Americans  to 
spontaneously  form  voluntary  citizen  com- 
mittees to  band  together  to  accomplish  a 
common  good  against  a  common  adversity 
Whether  conditions  of  climate,  of  conditions 
of  human  misery,  the  formation  of  such 
voluntary  groups  to  fight  against  these  was 
understood  to  represent  the  ubiquitous  dis- 
tribution of  compassion  tunong  the  citizens 
of  the  new  republic.  He  pointed  out  that 
in  European  countries  this  type  of  public 
phUanthropy,  this  type  of  citizen  bene- 
volence was  unknown;  for  in  these  older 
governments  the  expression  of  this  type  of 
compassion  was  largely  left  to  the  govern- 
ment or  to  the  aristocrats 

Compassion  Is  more  than  sj-mpathy;  it  Is 
more  than  empathy.  It  leads  Invariably  to 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  human  suffering. 
Through  understanding  love,  it  seeks  to  im- 
prove the  total  well-being  of  men. 

In  a  larger  sense  then,  this  Memorial 
Foundation  Benefit  Is  an  example  of  how  a 
democratic  society  expresses  its  compassion 
It  Is  In  keeping  with  the  growth  of  such 
great  democratic  institutions,  as  the  Na- 
tional Foundation,  United  Appeals,  and  the 
American  Cancer  Society  all  of  whom  have 
raised  the  standard  of  living  in  thLs  our  be- 
loved land. 

And  all  express  the  high  regard  of  a  demo- 
cratic Eoclety  for  compas.'^ion 

Compassion  is  the  groat  enobllng  senti- 
ment expressed  by  man  on  earth 

It  is  a  shield  which  protects  him  against 
the  hidden  and  repressed  hostilities  of  other 
men. 

It  rescues  men  from  the  slight  and  harm 
of  indifference. 

It  transforms  apathy  into  genuine  activist 
concern 

It  subdues  and  overcomes  the  lurking 
beast  in  each  of  us. 

Wherever  men  express  compassion 
Whenever  men  demonstrate  compa.«:slon 
They  build  a  shrine-  and  so  long  as  it 
stands  there  can  be  hope  that  cures  for  all 
disease  and  illness  will  be  found;  and  there 
can  be  hope  that  man's  Inhumanity  to  man 
will  someday  be  no  more. 


And  whoever  labors  to  erect  this  shrine 
with  usefulness  and  distinction. 

Whoever  reinforces  its  foundation  with  but 
a  single  unselfish  act. 

Whoever  adorns  its  pillars  with  but  « 
single  sacrificial  and  altruistic  gift. 

Whoever  supports  its  dome  with  a  softly 
spoken  word  of  comfort  and  encouragement 
for  the  ill  and  downtrodden. 

Whoever  does  these — assures  the  durability 
and    ascendant    progress    of   human    society. 

Whoever  does  these  allies  himself  with  the 
angels  in  lifting  man  toward  the  skies 

In  this  uplifting  effort  you,  the  participat- 
ing audience,  stand  united  with  the  Intra- 
American  Sports  Club. 

For  all  here  bear  witness  that  a  life  which 
evokes  an  expression  of  compassion  for 
others; 

A  life  that  Inspires  and  motivates  men 
to  express  and  demonstrate  compassion  for 

others — even  those  whom  they  do  not  know 

Is  indeed  a  monumental  life. 

Such  then  was  the  life  of  Ernie  Davis. 


"Federal-State  Relations  in  Regard  to 
Resource  Management" — Address  by 
John  Woodwortli 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or  n>AHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  2.  1964 

Ml-  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
director  of  the  Idaho  Fish  and  Game 
Department,  John  Woodworth,  expre.ssed 
an  admirable  attitude  recently  when  he 
addressed  the  International  Association 
of  Game,  Fish,  and  Conservation  Com- 
missioners, on  September  18,  In  Atlantic 
City.  At  a  time  when  sentiment  against 
the  Federal  Government  Is  being  fanned 
from  many  sources.  Mr.  Woodworth  said: 

Let  us  not  be  so  conscious  as  to  who  gets 
the  Job  done  or  who  gets  the  credit  for 
It.  but — in  the  Interest  of  the  resource  let 
us  .see  tjiat  it  gets  done. 

The  Idaho  director  found  it  "difficult  to 
understand  the  blind  opposition  that 
.sometimes  occurs:  'State's  rights — cut 
off  those  Feds  and  we  11  handle  it.'  The 
job  IS  too  big;  It  is  going  to  take  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  every  agency  that  has 
any  know-how  or  anything  to  do  with 
wildlife  to  get  the  job  done,"  he  said. 

With  this  attitude  prevailing,  the  pre.s- 
ervation  of  fish  and  wildlife  in  Idaho  is 
going  forward  in  a  cooperative  and  pro- 
gressive way.  For  a'  look  at  one  of  the 
reasons  why,  I  submit  for  printing  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  John  Wood- 
worth's  fine  convention  siddress,  entitled 
"Federal -State  Relations  In  Regard  to 
Resource  Managment." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KFDrRAL-SxATE  Relations   in   Regard  to 

Resource    Management 

(By   John   R    Woodworth.   director.   Idaho 

Pish    and    Game   Department) 

As  you  may  or  may  not  know,  I  am  a  rela- 
tive newcomer  to  the  ranks  of  the  directors 
of  the  fish  and  game  agencies  throughout  the 
country,  particularly  on  the  west  coast  I 
came  to  Idaho  2  years  ago  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii  where  I  had  wortced  for  a  number  of 
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years   with   the   fish   and   game  department 
over  there.  »,        , 

One  of  the  thmgs  that  struck  me  when  I 
first    started    attending   conferences   on   the 
west  coast  was  the  very  apparent  disagree- 
ment  between   various   State    directors   and 
ji^deral  agencies  or,  as  they  put  It.  a  distinct 
antl-Ped  feeling.     This  puzzled  me  because 
I  had  some  very  fine  relations  with  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  while  working  in  fish  and  wild- 
life matters  In  the   islands.     It   was  rather 
difficult    for    me    to    understand    this    quite 
strong  feeling  that  was  prevalent  throughout 
the  States.     I  might  explain  that.  In  Hawaii. 
I  had  a  rather  unique  relationship  with  the 
Federal    agencies,    especially    the    U.S.    PUh 
and  Wildlife   Service.     They   had  no  repre- 
sentation  in  wildlife  work   there  and,   as  a 
result,  they  contracted  the  various  Jobs  to 
the  State  fish  and  game  department — such 
as  management  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  Na- 
tional Refuge  and  other  specific  projects  such 
as  the  Nene  or  Hawaiian  Goose  restoration 
project.     As  a  result.  I  became  quite  well  ac- 
quainted with  various  officials  of  the  region 
having  Jurisdiction  over  Hawaii.    Having  had 
this  relationship  with  the  group.  I  felt  that 
I  had  a  fair  insight  into  their  philosophies 
and  attitudes   toward   wildlife   management 
and  the  general  overaU  picture.    I  could  not 
see  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  the  same 
light  that  many  of  the  western  fish  and  game 
agencies  apparently  did. 

Approximately  70  percent  of  the  land  in 
Idaho  is  federally  owned  and,  as  a  result,  we 
have  many  occasions  to  work  with  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  In  the  management  of  the 
natural  resources.  We  work  closely  with  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement under  a  standard  memorandum  of 
understanding  whereby  we  manage  the  game 
and  the  Federal  agency  manages  the  habitat. 
With  a  little  vigilance  on  both  sides,  this 
works  well  In  Idaho. 

There  are  14  national  forests  In  the  State 
containing  30  million  acres.  We  have  a  close 
working  relationship  with  the  supervisors 
of  all  of  these  forests  in  regard  to  fish  and 
wildlife  management.  I  have  found  that 
without  exception  the  forest  supervisors  to- 
day. In  Idaho  in  particular,  are  extremely 
conscious  of  the  wildlife  problems  and  wild- 
life management  and  that  they  will  go  out  of 
their  way  to  see  that  the  needs  of  this  re- 
source are  acknowledged  and  taken  care  of  in 
the  best  manner  possible  I  have  also  found 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Mana-ement  in  Idaho 
to  be  well  Informed,  very  cooperative  and 
coiiscious  of  wildlife  values,  with  extremely 
competent  personnel  In  key  positions  who 
are  willing  to'  work  out  mutual  problems 
and  give  wUdllfe  every  po.-.sible  benefit. 

Another  field  of  activity  that  is  common 
to  all  of  us  is  the  Federal  aid  In  fish  and 
wildlife  restoration  program  that  Is  admin- 
istered by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
This  program  alone  is  probably  responsible 
for  more  progress  In  management  than  any 
other  program  In  the  history  of  wildlife  work. 
In  all  my  years  in  the  Arid  that  I  have  dealt 
with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  In  regard 
to  this  program.  I  have  found  them  most  co- 
operative and  helpful,  and  In  only  a  few  In- 
stances have  they  been  officious  or  arbitrary. 
Another  prime  example  Is  the  progressive, 
necessary  and  worthy  Columbia  River  Pro- 
gram of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
where  they  are  supplying  100  percent  money 
for  th*  States  to  make  necessary  studies  and 
physical  Improvements  to  Insure  the  continu- 
ation of  the  anadromous  fish  runs  In  the 
great  streams  of  the  Northwest.  This  pro- 
gram goes  on  without  a  hitch.  There  is  ex- 
cellent cooperation,  allowing  the  State  all 
the  freedom  they  could  desire  In  doing  a  Job 
for  the  resource,  never  minding  who  the 
agency  Is  that  U  getting  the  Job  done. 

In  otlier  words,  I  think  that  we  get  out  of 
these  people  and  programs  Just  about  what 
we  put  into  them— if  we  really  look  the  situ- 
ation over  and  put  every  effort  into  coopera- 


tion with  these  agencies,  we  are  going  to  get 
good  cooperation  back  and  together  we  are 
going  to  make  a  lot  a  headway.  Every  agency 
has  Ideas,  procedures  and  redtape  that  seem 
ridiculous  to  an  outsider.  Success  in  deal- 
ing with  other  agencies  Is  often  dependent 
upon  the  way  you  approach  them.  If  you  do 
not  say.  "Here  is  how  you  must  do  this," 
but.  rather  say,  "Here  is  our  problem,  here  U 
what  needs  to  be  accomplished.  How  can 
it  be  done?"  You  wiU  be  pleasantly  sur- 
prised how  often  you  can  get  a  satisfactory 
solution  that  fits  into  the  other  agency's 
regulations. 

I  think  the  feeling— the  antl-Ped  feeling— 
that  persists  in  many  areas  Is  left  over  from, 
say.  15-20  years  ago  from  two  main  sources. 
First,  there  was  a  different  group,  a  different 
attitude   and  a  different  generation  of  peo- 
ple In  the  key  positions  that  were  Interested 
primarily  In  their  own  particular  field   and 
interests.     For  example,  in  timber  manage- 
ment—the old  "timber  beast"  as  they  called 
him   in   the  Forest   Service  tended   to  over- 
shadow   other    uses    of    the    forest    resource. 
The   Bureau   of  Land   Management  was   ad- 
ministered  strictly   for    livestock   and   so  on 
down  the  line.     A  second  Important  reason 
for  this  condition  was  simply  the  matter  of 
a  lack  of  trained  personnel  in  the  ranks  of 
State  fish  and  game  agencies.    In  many  casef . 
the  natural  resource  of  wildlife  was  adminis- 
tered by  people  whose  only  qualification  was 
belonging    to   the    right    political    party.      As 
a  result,  the  resource  was  being  mismanaged 
and    kicked    about    In    haphazard    fashion. 
Various    programs    were    either   functionally 
poor  due  to  unsound  basic  policies  support- 
ing them,  or  there  simply  was  no  program. 
Then    when   the   States  began   to   rid  them- 
selves  of   politics   and   gather   a   few   trained 
men    Into   their   folds,   it   was   only   natural 
that  attempts   were   made   to  throw  off  the 
Federal    agency    encroachments.      Now,    we 
have    trained    career    men    fullv    capable    of 
administering    the    resource.      Now.    we   can 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Federal  re- 
source agencies  and  cooperatively  plan  and 
operate  good  sound  programs  for  the  public 
benefit.     The  question  of  who  does  what  Is 
far   overshadowed  by  the  Impact  of  getting 
the  best  Job  done  for  the  most  people  in  the 
long  run. 

I  think  the  concept  of  multiple-use  has 
definitely  come  of  age  and  that  the  key 
people  in  charge  of  these  programs  In  these 
various  agencies  are  fully  converted  to  mul- 
tiple-use concept,  and  that  If  you  look  at 
the  situation  In  today's  light,  you  actually 
find  a  very  different  attitude  on  their  part 
and  lots  of  room  for  cooperation  and  ad- 
vancement In  the  field  of  resource  conserva- 
tion. Pcrhap>s  the  feeling  wns  Justified 
years  ago  and  maybe  it  served  a  purpose. 
But  that  time  is  past. 

I  have  already  mentioned  a  few  cases  of 
places  where  I  thought  that  cooperation  was 
extremely  good.  I  realize  that  It  is  not  all 
rosy  and  that  there  are  exceptions,  there  are 
personalities,  there  are  Individuals  that  make 
It  difficult,  but.  In  general.  I  think  that  Fed- 
eral agency  personnel  are  well  trained  and 
well  qualified  to  handle  a  broad  .«;pectrum  of 
natural  resource  management  and  that  they 
are  going  to  give  the  fish  and  game  aspects 
of  it  adequate  attention  If  we  give  them  a 
chance. 

The  programs  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
have  been  a  problem  particularly  in  the 
Northwest  and  most  of  the  large  projects 
they  have  undertaken  have  been  extremely 
detrimental  to  fish  and  wildlife,  particularly 
anadromous  fish  and  big  game  species.  The 
big  dams  that  are  constructed  on  some  of  our 
most  famous  and  wonderful  rivers  have 
posed  problems  which  seem  insurmountable 
even  with  considerable  cooperation.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  we  sometimes  don't  get  the 
cooperation  that  would  be  necessary  to  do 
everything  that  we  could  for  wildlife.  There 
appears  to  be  a  reluctance  on  their  part  to 


go  all  out  to  see  If  they  cant  really  do  some- 
thing to  offset  the  losses  that  are  bound  to 
occur  when  they  Install  one  of  these  large 
projects.  Instead  of  Joining  with  the  State 
Pish  and  Game  Departments  and  the  U.S. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  planning  an 
outstanding  program  to  mitigate  the  losses, 
their  attitude  seems  to  be  that  fish  and 
game  agencies  should  design  the  program, 
then  they  do  their  utmost  to  tear  it  down 
and  poke  holes  In  it  and  get  by  for  as  little 
cost  to  the  projects  as  jxwsible. 

There  needs  to  be  some  definite  improve- 
ment in  the  working  relationship  between 
the  corps  and  the  fish  and  game  agencies 
in  tie  Northwest.  I  believe  that  some  st^ps 
are  being  taken  in  that  dlrecUon  because 
now'  the  chief  fisheries  man  in  the  division 
that  serves  at  least  a  portion  of  Idaho  Is  a 
former  State  fisherj-  biologist  who  has  re- 
cently taken  over  that  position.  I  think 
we  can  even  look  forward  to  some  improve- 
ment along  this  line  In  other  words,  things 
are  looking  up  and  If  we  really  work  at  it, 
I  think  we  can  get  the  Job  done. 

We  must,  however,  Insist  that  high-level 
wildlife  and  fishery  experts  be  employed  by 
these  agencies  and  placed  high  enough  in 
the  organization  to  be  listened  to.  Fishery 
experts  in  some  of  the  private  power  com- 
panies have  shown  the  way  and  have  at- 
tained excellent  results  In  Just  a  few  years. 
Uncle  Sam  stUl  lags  in  this  area. 

One  reason  I  am  sure  that  the  overall  pic- 
ture with  the  Federal  agencies  has  changed 
in  recent  years  is  that  many  of  their  key 
people  are  from  the  ranks  of  the  State  fish 
and  game  departments.  Tills  loss  of  person- 
nel is  a  problem  that  we  all  have  and  yet 
it  may  be  a  blessing  In  disguise.  When  we 
get  an  outstanding  young  man  heading  up 
a  program,  before  we  know  It  the  Federal 
Government  has  offered  him  a  Job  at  a  sub- 
stantially greater  salary  and  usually  better 
security  and  he  winds  up  in  one  of  their 
programs.  This  has  been  going  on  for  a 
number  of  years  now  so  that  throughout  the 
country,  both  at  the  Washington  level  and 
at  the  State  level,  the  Federal  agenclef.  are 
manned  with  former  State  fish  and  game 
people  who  know  and  understand  our  prob- 
lems and  talk  our  language. 

For  example,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion has  taken  one  of  Idaho's  key  fishery  bi- 
ologists to  head  up  their  program  In  fisheries 
management  as  their  chief  fishery  biologist. 
Certainly,   this   man   is   going  to  see   thlnes 
from  both   sides   and   understand   the   prob- 
lems of  the   State   and   transfer   this   on   to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.     In  the  Bu- 
reau   of   Land    Management,   the    man    who 
heads  up  the  wUdllfe  program  Is  the  former 
Director    of   Game   and   Pish    from    Arizona. 
Incidentally,    he    was    one    of    the    stronger 
anti-Fed    men.      His    assistant    Is    a    former  . 
big   game   biologist   from   Idaho   who   heads 
up  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  State 
wildlife  program  In  Idaho?     Our  former  land 
management    supervisor,    a    very    fine    game 
biologist.     Who    heads    up    the    program    In 
Arizona?      The    former    chief    of    game    for 
Arizona.     I   am   sure    that   we   could    go    on 
for  a  long  time  enumerating  people  in   key 
positions  In  the  Federal  agencies  who  have 
recently  come  from  State  fish  and  game  de- 
partmenU.     What    I    am    getting    at.    ladles 
and   gentlemen.   Is   that   If   we   are   going   to 
make  any  progress,  if  we  are  going  to  meet 
this  fantastic  demand  on  wildlife  that  every- 
body says  Is  going  to  come  in  the  next   10 
or  20  years,  the  only   way   we  are   going   to 
do   It  is  to  cooperate   fully  and  completely 
with  all  of  the  agencies. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  find  It  difficult  to  understand  the  blind 
opposition  that  sometimes  occurs;  "State's 
rights — cut  off  those  Feds  and  we'll  handle 
It  ourselves."  The  Job  is  too  big.  It  is  go- 
ing to  take  the  combined  efTorts  ol  every 
agency  that  has  any  know-how  or  anjrthing 
to  do  wltH  wUdllfe  to  get  tbe  Job  done.     I 
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heartily  recommend  that  the  various  State 
Departments  take  a  new  look  at  this  thing. 
Sit  back  and  evaluate — figure  out  how  many 
wUdllfe-orlented  people  are  In  these  various 
agencies  and  spend  more  time  with  your 
people  In  liaison  work  with  these  agencies, 
rather  than  getting  out  and  trying  to  do 
each  little  Job  yourself.  There  are  many 
Jobs  that  can  be  worked  out  together,  such 
as  browse  transects  and  many  other  sur- 
veys. If  we  combine  all  of  these  data  gath- 
ered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Forest  Service  and  other  agencies,  think  how 
much  better  our  information  would  be  rather 
than  to  have  only  the  data  that  could  be 
gathered  by  the  relatively  small  staff  of  the 
fish  and  game  agencies. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  the  overall  picture  If  we  are  going 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  future.  The 
handwriting  Is  on  the  wall — we  can  look  at 
other  States  and  other  resources  and  see 
what  has  happened  to  them  In  the  last  few 
decades.  If  you  are  afraid  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  going  to  take  over  flsl^  and  game 
administration  from  the  States.  I  suggest 
you  examine  the  history  of  large  Federal 
programs.  You  will  And  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment moves  only  into  a  vacuum.  If  a  local 
governmental  agency  will  do  a  Job  that  must 
be  done,  there  is  no  Federal  action.  If  the 
Job  Is  essential  and  Is  not  being  done  by  local 
government,  slowly  but  surely  the  Federal 
Government  will  drift  In.  Your  defense 
must  be  by  doing  the  Job.  by  yourselves  or 
^   coop>eratlvely. 

In  the  West,  we  will  have  a  chance  to  have 
and  maintain  many  of  our  wildlife  resources 
If  we  take  the  proper  precautions  to  work  out 
the  details  now  with  all  agencies  so  that  we 
can  plan  an  overall  program  to  get  the  Job 
done.  Let's  not  be  so  conscious  as  to  who 
gets  the  Job  done  or  who  gets  the  credit  for  It. 
but — in  the  interest  of  the  resource — let's 
see  that  it  gets  done 


The  Record  on  President  Kennedy's 
Action  in  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  month  of  September  we  all  saw  press 
accounts  of  how  the  Repubhcan  nominee 
reflected  upon  the  integrity  of  our  late 
President.  John  F.  Kennedy,  when  he 
said  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  that  in  1962  the 
Kennedy  adm^inistration  waited  until  the 
perilous  last  moment  to  take  action  in  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  so  it  would  have  the 
maximum  domestic  political  impact. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  hear  remarks 
of  my  senior  Senator  from  Missouri.  Stu- 
art Symington,  who  I  expect  has  forgot- 
ten more  about  military  preparedness 
and  general  know-how  in  matters  of  the 
military,  as  the  last  Secretary  of  Air  for 
the  Army  and  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  than  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  will  ever  be  able  to  acquire  in 
the  short  time  remaining  for  him  in  pub- 
lic life. 

I>uring  the  spring  of  1963.  I  know  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  junior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona sat  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Armed  Services  Subcommitee  on  Prepar- 
edness when  it  held  extensive  hearings  in 


executive  session  on  the  operations  and 
effectiveness  of  the  American  intelligence 
community  with  respect  to  the  Cuban 
missile  crises  of  October  1962. 

An  interim  report  submitted  to  the 
Senate  on  May  9.  1963,  on  behalf  of  the 
entire  sut}committee  stated  that  the  first 
hard  photographic  evidence  of  medium 
range  and  intermediate  range  missile  in- 
stallations in  Cuba  was  obtained  on  Oc- 
tober 14. 1962;  and  the  first  photographic 
evidence  confirnilng  the  presence  in 
Cuba  of  "Soviet  highly  mobile  armored 
task  groups"  was  obtained  on  October  25. 
1962. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  on  October  22. 
1962,  the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy, 
after  having  affected  appropriate  mili- 
tary preparations,  confronted  the  So- 
viets before  the  world  with  an  ultimatum 
that  they  remove  from  Cuba  missiles 
which  might  be  used  in  an  aggressive  at- 
tack upon  this  and  other  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

However,  last  September  9.  speaking 
as  Republican  nominee  for  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  voiced  in  Seattle. 
Wash.,  the  following  allegation  which  re- 
flected on  the  integrity  of  our  late  Presi- 
dent: 

Despite  weeks  and  months  of  warning 
about  the  missiles,  an  administration  totally 
political  in  Its  goals  and  instincts  could  and 
would  wait  until  the  perilous  last  moment 
to  take  action,  take  action  at  a  time  that 
would  have  maximum  domestic  political 
impact. 

Our  senior  Senator  from  Missouri. 
Senator  Symington,  who  also  serves  on 
the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate,  recently  performed  a  service  in 
the  Interest  of  truth  and  accuracy  in 
setting  the  record  straight. 

I  have  asked  unanimous  con.sent  that 
Senator  Symington's  remarks  delivered 
in  September,  in  Lexington.  Mo  .  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Speech  or  Senattjr  Symington  Delivered  at 
Lexington.  Mo.,  on  Septemher   12.    1^4 

Senator  Goij)water's  recent  attack.  In  Se- 
attle, on  the  late  President  Kennedy,  when 
he  charged  the  latter  with  timing  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  for  political  reasons  at  home,  is 
not  borne,  out  by  the  record 

Both  Senator  Ooldwateh  and  I  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Military  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee;  and  In  the  Spring 
of  1963  this  subcommittee  held  extended 
hearings  on  the  sudden  Soviet  military 
buildup  In  Cuba  during  October  1962 

In  the  last  2  days  I  have  cirefully  reread 
the  record  of  those  hciwing-s — and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  President  Kennedy,  who  Ls  no  longer 
here  to  defend  himself,  I  am  glad  to  report 
that  the  President  moved  with  great  dis- 
patch after  approving  every  slncle  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  head  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  President  re- 
ceived firm  Information  the  Soviets  were 
moving  strategic  missiles  Into  Cuba,  he  bo 
Informed  congressional  leaders  Within  4 
days  after  the  information  was  confirmed,  he 
had  completed  the  military  buildup  consid- 
ered necessary  In  case  the  USSR  decided 
not  to  remove  the  missiles  upon  his  demand, 
had  informed  our  allies  of  the  details  of 
the  development,  had  evacuated  our  depend- 
ents from  Ouantanamo.  and  had  landed  ma- 
rines at  that  bOBe.  Thereupon  the  President 
promptly  notified  the  An[ierlcan  people  of 
the  crisis,  and  told  them  what  he  Intended 
to  do  about  It. 


In  other  words,  Uxe  record  shows  the  mat- 
ter was  handled  etficlently.  and.  for  which 
we  can  all  be  very  grateful,  ecrectlvely.  Cooi 
coura^  was  combined  with  restraint  The 
President  knew  the  holocaust  that  would 
follow  a  ftill  scale  nuclear  exchange 

He  knew  also,  however,  that  life  would  not 
be  worth  living  without  freedom;  and  he 
acted  accordingly. 

Let  us  hope  that  in  the  future  our  leaders 
will  continue  to  use  our  unparalleled  power 
with  prudence.  In  World  War  I  our  batUe 
deaths  were  63.000.  In  World  War  II  they 
were  291.000.  It  is  now  estimated,  by  the 
experts,  that  a  short  but  full-scale  nuclear 
exchange  would  eliminate  the  existence  of 
any  f>osslble  aggressor.  In  turn,  however, 
some  100  million  Americans  would  be  killed. 

For  that  reason  alone,  the  Importance  of 
restraint  with  firmness  as  exemplified  in  the 
Cuban  crisis  of  1962  and  recently  In  the 
Tonkin  Gulf,  could  not  be  overemphasized 
Nobody  can  truly  gain  from  a  hydrogen 
sunset 

This  Is  why  it  Is  so  important  for  the 
world  to  work.  If  possible,  under  some  form 
of    International    agreement. 

This  United  States  became  great  because 
it  has  always  operated  as  a  government  un- 
der law.  Throughout  the  world  we  have 
become  the  symbol  of  freedom  under  law; 
and  In  law  we  have  placed  our  faith. 

This  faith  was  well  expressed  long  ago  by 
Jian  Jacques  Rousseau,  when  he  said:  "It 
i.s  to  law  alone  that  men  owe  Justice  and 
liberties  •  •  •.  It  Is  with  this  voice  alone 
that  political  leaders  should  speak,  when 
they  command." 


Robert  Taft,  Jr.'a  Views  on  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK.S 

Wednesday.  September  23.  1964 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
t;ress  has  been  called  the  education 
Congress  because  of  the  fine  record  the 
88th  Congress  has  made  in  this  area.  I 
have  counted  it  an  honor  to  have  served 
for  the  past  2  years  on  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.  Having 
had  the  opportunity  to  assist  In  the 
drafting  and  consideration  of  much  edu- 
cation legislation,  I  have  come  to  some 
conclusions  about  what  the  role  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  should 
be  In  the  field  of  education.  The  follow- 
ing statement  presents  my  views  on  this 
subject  in  some  detail  and  therefore  I 
insert  it  In  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point : 

American  education  today  Is  the  best  In 
the  world  and  our  most  important  resource, 
because  it  la  the  product  of  local  ImaglnaUon 
and  support.  Unlimited  Federal  participa- 
tion Inevitably  would  lead  to  imposition  of 
Federal  standards  and  Federal  controls. 

A  shift  of  general  supp>ort  of  education 
from  the  local  and  State  levels  to  the  Federal 
level  would  be  dangerous.  It  would  tend  to 
dry  up  local  support  and  would  lessen  the 
priority  of  concern  which  education  has 
traditionally  received  at  the  local  level.  This 
Is  why  I  am  opposed  to  efforts  to  provide 
Federal  aid  to  education  on  an  across-the- 
board  basis  unrelated  to  specific  needs.  Local 
concern  would  dissipate  and  bureaucratic 
Initiative  In  Washington  wotUd  supplant 
that  Inspired  and  required  by  the  people 

At  the  same  time  I  have  never  had  any 
blind  objection  to  the  use  of  federally  col- 
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lected  tax  funds  to  assist  in  thU  most  im- 
portant public  responsibility.  While  it  might 
be  preferable  to  return  revenue  sources  to 
the  States  and  local  governments,  we  have 
to  consider  practical  possibilities  and  the 
urgency  of  meeting  certain  specific  needs. 
But  we  might  well  reflect  also  that  the  vir- 
tual priority  of  the  claims  of  local  education 
on  local  tax  resources,  such  as  real  estate 
taxes  could  evaporate,  or  at  least  dwindle,  if 
Federal  funds  become  a  major  source  of  sup- 
port Education,  then,  would  find  Itself  in  a 
new  and  highly  competitive  positron  for 
funds  with  defense,  space  developments,  wel- 
fare and  agrlcultxire. 

With  specific  national  and  emergency 
needs  we  do  recognize  that  Federal  support 
IS  justified  and  needed.  For  Instance, 
chronic  unemployment,  particularly  among 
those  aged  16  to  22,  Is  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexing problems  confronting  us  today.  As 
teachers  and  citizens  you  are  working  dili- 
gently to  overcome  It.  You  recognize  It  as 
the  soil  In  which  the  roots  of  many  social 
ills  are  Imbedded. 

The  unemployment  problem  is  of  urgent 
national  concern.  But  lU  most  Immediate 
Impact  is  upon  the  Individual  local  commu- 
nity. It  is  here,  at  home,  where  we  must 
meet  It.  It  te  here  where  we  can  devise  most 
appropriate  remedies. 

Education  Is  essential  to  our  effort.s  Ex- 
panded vocational  training  programs,  for 
instance,  can  equip  young  men  and  women 
with  the  skills  they  need  to  earn  a  living 
wage  In  our  industrial  society  Retraining 
programs  can  develop  new  skills  In  older 
persons  whose  Jobs  have  been  eliminated  by 
technological    advances. 

These  two  programs  which  I  have  sup- 
ported In  Congress  Illustrate  proper  roles 
of  Federal  Government  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation They  enhance  the  opportunity  to 
learn  with  well-devised  and  limited  Federal 
participation  and  support  They  are  in- 
tended to  correct  specific  deficiencies 

The  Federal  Government  also  has  a  role 
to  play  in  specialized  areas  of  education  of 
general  national  concern.  Offering  facilities 
and  scholarship  funds  In  the  dental  and 
nursing  fields  encourages  young  men  and 
women  to  enter  these  professions  which  are 
so  vlUl  to  our  society.  The  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  expanding  the  oppor- 
tunity for  acquisition  of  scientific  and  lan- 
guage skUls.  strengthens  our  national  ca- 
pacity to  meet  any  external  challenge.  Ex- 
tension of  construction  aid  helps  local  and 
State  officials  to  accommodate  the  growing 
number  of  youngsters  seeking  higher  edu- 
cation. Special  aid  to  federally  impacted 
areas  eases  the  pressures  Imposed  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  these  communities 
By  offering  these  kinds  of  aid.  the  Federal 
Government  encourages  local  communities 
to  meet  their  own  problems  by  their  own 
initiative.  But  direction  and  control  of  these 
programs  must  continue  to  reside  at  the  local 
level. 

Our  Nation  has  prospered  because  we  have 
relied  upon  the  Individual  Initiative  and  con- 
cern of  our  citizens  at  the  local  level.  Edu- 
cation Is  our  most  valuable  national  resource. 
We  cannot  afford  to  sanction  Its  depletion 
through  Imposing  massive  dependence  upon 
the  Federal  Government. 


A  Tribute  to  Peter  T.  Schoemann 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2.  1964 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  there 
occurred  recently  in  the  city  of  Milwau- 


kee a  testimonial  dinner  honoring  Peter 
T.  Schoemann,  president  of  the  United 
Association  of  Journeymen  and  Appren- 
tices of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting 
Industry.     It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  a 
guest  at  that  banquet,  along  with  the 
chancellor  of  Marquette  University,  the 
Very  Reverend  R.  J.  OTtonnell,  S.J.;  the 
Reverend   Thomas   E.   Burke;    Senators 
Proxmire   and    Nelson:    Governor   John 
Reynolds;  Mayor  Henry  Maler,  of  the 
City  of  Milwaukee;  Mr.  George  Meany, 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO;  Mr.  George 
Haberman.  State  president  of  the  AFLr- 
CIO:  Mr.  Anthony  J.  King;  Mr.  Harold 
Vincent,  superintendent  of  schools;  Mr. 
Frank      Bonadio,      secretary-treasurer. 
Building   and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment.   AFL-CIO;     and    Mr.    Louis 
Schmaus.  to  name  a  few  of  the  many 
distinguished  people  on  hand  to  honor 
Mr.  Schoemann  on  the  occasion  of  his 
50th  year  of  service  in  the  labor  move- 
ment. 

I  personally  have  known  Mr.  Schoe- 
mann for  many  years.  His  reputation  as 
a  great  labor  leader  precedes  him.  He  is 
everywhere  known  as  a  labor  statesman 
who  builds  for  the  future  of  his  union, 
community,  and  country. 

One  of  Mr.  Schoemann's  main  inter- 
ests in  the  labor  movement  has  been  to 
foster  a  spirit  of  continuing  improvement 
in  their  trade  amongst  the  journeymen 
and  apprentices  of  the  plumbing  and 
pipefltting  industry.  The  United  Asso- 
ciation has  produced  many  fine,  skilled 
craftsmen  who  not  only  have  served  their 
industry  with  pride  but  their  Nation  as 
good  citizens. 

Mr.  Schoemann's  contributions  have 
been  many  and  varied,  yet  for  all  his 
honors  he  is  a  modest  man,  a  family  man, 
a  man  whose  personal  life  reflects  the 
dignity  of  hard  work. 

Mr.  Gordon  A.  King's  moving  tribute  to 
Mr.  Schoemann  reflects  the  feelings  of 

all  of  us: 

From  the  ranks  of  organized  labor  in  Mil- 
waukee during  the  past  50  years,  there  have 
come  some  men  who  have  won  the  unquali- 
fied respect  and  admiration  of  people  in  all 
segments  of  our  society.  These  men  were 
above  all  honest,  dedicated  to  the  fraternity 
of  mankind,  the  prosperity  of  the  community 
and  the  enrichment  of  our  social  and  phys- 
ical environs. 

A  few  of  these  men  have  been  distin- 
guished by  national  recognition,  public  con- 
fidence and  trust. 

Peter  T.  Schoemann  is  one  of  them. 

A  resolution  was  presented  to  Gen- 
eral President  Schoemann  by  Grovernor 
Reynolds  and  I  wish  to  insert  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

A  Proclamation  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
ExECtmvE  Dkpabtment 

Whereas  the  contributions  of  Peter  T. 
Schoemann  to  Milwaukee,  the  city  of  his 
birth,  to  Wisconsin,  the  State  of  his  birth, 
and  to  hU  Nation  have  distinguished  him 
among  his  fellowmen;  and 

WTiereas  those  contributions  include  serv- 
ice as  president  of  the  Milwaukee  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Council  from  1932 
to  1965;  member  of  the  Milwaukee  School 
Board  from  1932  to  1953;  chairman  of  the 
WUconsin  State  Board  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion from  1938  to  1945;  vice  president  of  the 
United  Association  of  Journeymen  and  Ap- 
prentices of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Pitting 
Industry  from  1928  to  1955;  international 
labor  delegate  to  the  International  Labor 
Organization    in    Geneva,     1947    and     1962; 


chairman  of  the  Milwaukee  Housing  Author- 
ity; vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  since  1955;  chairman  of  the  AFl^ 
CIO  Committee  on  Education  since  1958. 
and.  since  1955,  general  president  of  the 
United  Association  of  Journeymen  and  Ap- 
prentices of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Pitting 
Industry,  and  vice  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment; and 

Whereas  Peter  T.  Schoemann  has  exempli- 
fied to  America  the  very  best  that  Wisconsin 
has  to  offer  In  leading  the  cause  of  the  work- 
ingman,  has  honored  his  native  State  by  his 
achievements  and  his.  public  service,  and 
tonight,  permits  us  to  honor  him  on  the 
occasion  of  his  50th  anniversary  of  continu- 
ous membership  in  Plumber's  &  Gas  Fitter's 
Local  No.  75 .  Now.  therefore. 

I,  John  W.  Reynolds,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  date 
of  September  12.  1964.  as  Peter  T.  Schoe- 
mann Day  in  Wisconsin  so  that  the  atten- 
tions of  our  citizens  may  be  drawn  to  this 
able  and  cordial  man,  of  wh«n  all  of  us  are 

so  proud. 

John  W.  Reynolds. 

Gorernor. 


Problems  Created  if  Public  Law  78  Ii 
Not  Extended 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1964 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Agricultural  Com- 
missioner of  Monterey  County.  Calif., 
succinctly  describes  the  problem  facing 
California  agriculture  and  the  Nation  if 
Public  Law  78  is  not  extended. 

I  have  sought  other  sources  of  supple- 
mental labor  which  is  needed  only  at 
peak  harvest  seasons,  but  no  one  has 
come  forward  with  a  practical,  workable 
proposal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  con- 
sider the  facts  in  the  following  letter: 

MONTEREY  COTJKTTY 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Salinas,  Calif..  September  17.  1964. 
Hon  Burt  L.  Talcott. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Talcott:  Please  ex- 
cuse my  delay  in  writing  to  give  you  my 
opinion  in  the  farm  labor  situation  In  Cali- 
fornia and  especially  In   Monterery  County. 

Under   the   bracero   program    (Public   Law 
78 )  we  have  been  able  to  produce  and  harvest 
our     crops     under     somewhat     competitive 
conditions.       Without     supplemental     labor 
this  will  be  impossible  in  most  crops      The 
end   results  will   be  shortages  of   good   vege- 
tables with  extremely  high  prices  for  those 
available.    Don't  pay  too  much  attention  to 
the    stories    of    mechanical    harvesting.      In 
most  cases  where  hand  labor  is  now  used  it 
will   be  needed   for  years.     Mechanical   har- 
vesting will   occur  in  a  lUnlted  amount   in 
some  crops,  but  may  never  be  practical  m 
other  crops.    A  good  example  of  this  would  be 
strawberries.    Our  strawberry  harvesting  sea- 
son extends  over  7  to  8  months  with  con- 
tinual picking  over  that  entire  period.     Se- 
lection for  maturity  and  defects  are  critical 
and  I  do  not  know  of  any  machine  capable  of 
this  work.     Yet  we  have  in  this  county  3.674 
acres  of  strawberries  which  represent  an  in- 
vestment  of   approximately   $2,000  per  acre 
before  a  berry  Is  picked. 
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Thifl  la  only  one  crop — I  could  continue  to 
quote  others  but  why  lengthen  this  letter 
with  the  obvious. 

According  to  the  newspapers  some  unions 
are  against  this  program.  It  they  will  hon- 
estly study  this  situation  they  would  se« 
that  the  elimination  of  braceros  Is  also  going 
to  eliminate  many  of  their  own  Jobs.  Tractor 
drivers,  some  field  help,  truckdrlvers.  shed 
workers  and  workers  In  many  allied  Indus- 
tries are  going  to  be  badly  hurt  Even  If 
mechnlcal  harvesting  methods  are  developed, 
many  workers  other  than  braceros  will  be 
eliminated. 

There  Is  talk  of  slave  labor  and  poor  living 
conditions.  This  charge  Is  ridiculous— cer- 
tainly there  are  some  drawbacks  to  the  pro- 
gram, but  the  good  far  offsets  the  p<x)r.  I 
received  a  bulletin  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  published  In  June  1964  re- 
garding "winter  vegetables  In  Mexico"  which 
quotes  the  heavy  increase  In  labor  costs  In 
recent  years.  This  publication  quotes  a  wage 
scale  In  Mexico.  Including  certain  fringe  ben- 
efit*, Of  11.68  per  10-hour  day  In  1964  as 
against  88  cents  per  day  a  few  years  ago.  No 
wonder  these  workers  like  to  come  to  Cali- 
fornia where  they  can  average  more  per  hour 
than  they  can  per  day  In  Mexico.  Regarding 
living  conditions,  they  are  generally  housed 
In  cleaner,  warmer,  and  better  quarters  than 
when  at  home  In  Mexico.  Most  workers  gain 
several  pounds  during  their  short  stay,  which 
certainly  Indicates  the  food  Is  good. 

One  more  point  and  I  will  cut  off.  I  have 
been  associated  with  agriculture  since  my 
high  school  days  (about  1925) .  During  these 
early  years,  but  especially  from  1930  to  1937 
during  the  period  known  as  the  depression 
(and  it  was),  I  worked  at  many,  many  fleld 
Jobs:  Irrigating,  riding  planters,  etc.  I 
worked  with  many  men  trying  to  feed  their 
families  and  stay  otT  relief.  But  as  times 
Improved  or  a  better  Job  opened  up  these 
men  left  this  type  of  work  and  I  did  also. 
Based  on  this  long  experience  It  Is  my  per- 
sonal opinion  that  very  few  locals  will  do 
this  type  of  labor  as  long  as  they  can  find 
anything,  and  I  repeat,  anything  else  to  do. 
This  Is  doubly  true  where  the  Individual  can 
collect  as  much  loafing  on  unemployment, 
welfare,  or  other  handouts.  This  seems  to 
be  the  trend  today.  There  Is  talk  tliat  In- 
creased pay  rates  would  change  this  picture. 
In  my  considered  opinion  I  do  not  believe 
this  to  be  correct.  It  could  put  us  ovit  of 
competition  with  other  growing  areas  but 
would  do  little  to  better  our  labor  problem. 

Writing  this  letter  has  been  a  difficult  task 
as  I  have  very  strong  opinions  and  could 
write  a  book  on  the  subject.  I  am  sure  you 
receive  clippings  of  all  the  news  stories  pro 
and  con,  but  I  am  sending  a  pamphlet  which 
I  hope  you  will  read. 

It  Is  a  shame  that  we  must  do  away  with 
the  finest  foreign  aid  program  existent,  one 
which  has  done  tremendous  gotxl  at  the 
grassroots  level  In  Mexico  at  no  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Albert  W.  Cttlveh, 
Agricultural  Commissioner. 


Asian  Participants  in  Congressional 
Pro-am 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FLORHJA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  FASCELlL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  arti- 
cle In  the  September  1964  Issue  of  the 
Asia  Foundation's  Program  Bulletin  car- 


ries a  message  which  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  It  is 
entitled  "Asian  Participants  in  Congres- 
sional Program,"  and  it  emphasizes  the 
Impwrtance  of  the  young  leadership 
training  program  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries with  specific  reference  to  the  con- 
gressional fellowship  program  for  the 
Asians. 

As  a  friend  of  the  Asian  people,  I  com- 
mend highly  the  Ajda  Foundation  and 
the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion for  their  Joint  efforts  in  tlie  initia- 
tion and  the  execution  of  this  significant 
program.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  our  Asian  friends  In 
the  U.S.  Congress  would  advance  the 
progress  of  their  respective  countries 
which  are  going  through  the  pain  of  ad- 
Justing  traditional  values  into  new  per- 
spectives. 

In  this  connection.  It  gives  me  a  great 
pleasure  to  make  a  special  announce- 
ment that  the  following  A.slans  partici- 
pated in  the  1963-64  congressional  fel- 
lowship program:  Mr.  Shamsuddin 
Ahmed,  of  Pakistan.  Mr.  Bartolome  de 
Castro,  of  the  Philippines.  Dr.  Chin  Kim, 
of  Korea.  Mr.  N.  D.  Tiwarl.  of  India,  and 
Prof.  Sadanand  S.  Varde,  of  India. 

Over  the  past  several  months.  I  have 
been  indeed  fortunate  in  having  the  as- 
sistance of  Dr.  Chin  Kim.  of  Korea.  Dr. 
Kim's  educational  and  professional  back- 
ground is  outstanding.  He  graduated 
cum  laude  from  Florida  Southern  Col- 
lege in  Lakeland,  Fla..  ajid  from  there 
proceeded  to  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  and  later  to  Yale 
Law  School  where  he  received  a  Master 
of  Law  degree  in  1956  and  IX)Ctor  of 
Science  of  Law  degree  In  1958. 

Returning  to  Korea  in  1958  Dr.  Kim 
taught  at  Seoul  National  University  and 
Korea  University.  In  1960  he  was  award- 
ed a  special  grant  from  the  French  Gov- 
ernment for  the  study  of  French  legal 
and  legislative  processes.  Upon  his  re- 
turn, once  again  to  Korea,  Dr.  Kim  be- 
came associate  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Law  at  Seoul  National  Univer- 
sity In  1962.  Aside  from  these  duties 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Premier  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Appeals, 
Veterans'  Administration  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  on  Studies  of  Leg- 
islation, Office  of  Legislation,  Republic 
of  Korea. 

Dr.  Chin  Kim  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  type  of  person  sponsored  by  the 
American  Political  Science  Association 
and  the  Asia  Foundation.  I  have  t»een 
privileged  over  the  years  to  have  several 
of  these  young  men  in  my  office.  They 
have  all  displayed  the  finest  personal 
qualities,  a  remarkable  ability  to  grasp 
any  situation  and  work  with  it  until  it 
is  solved,  and  brilliant  educational  back- 
grounds. 

The  article  follows : 

Asian  Pakticipants  tN   Cokgressional 
Program 

Weak  and  Inept  political  leadership  and 
Inefficient  governmental  systems  can  be  mas- 
sive roadblocks  to  self-development.  This 
Is  especially  Important  In  areas  where  the 
government  Is  clearly  the  most  powerful  or- 
ganizing and  unifying  force,  and  where  even 
the  most  modest  social  and  economic 
achievements  depend  wholly  on  governmental 
action. 


Systematic  efforts  by  ootslde  organizations, 
both  public  and  private,  to  aid  developing 
countries  must  therefore  be  Joined  with  ef. 
forts  In  the  receiving  countries  themselves 
to  make  more  effective  the  functioning  of 
political  and  governmental  machinery.  This 
Is  a  widely  accepted  belief,  shared  by  many 
In  the  developing  areas  Including  Asia. 

While  the  need  for  political  leadership 
throughout  Asia  Is  vast,  resources  to  edu- 
cate about  the  political  role -and  to  train 
IX)lltlcaI  leaders  are  extremely  limited.  West- 
ern nations  provide  large  amounts  of  aid 
for  economic  growth  and  the  building  of 
social  institutions  but  are  perplexed  about 
how  they  can  aid  the  development  In  these 
societies  of  skilled,  responsible  and  responsive 
political  leadership. 

Among  Its  contributions  to  the  process  of 
political  development  in  Asia,  the  Asia 
P\)undatlon  regards  as  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective a  program  that  provides  training  for 
young  Asian  lawyers,  social  scientists,  diplo- 
mats and  teachers  through  an  Internship 
program  with  the  U  S.  Congress.  Under  the 
congressional  fellowship  program,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Political  Science  Aaaocla- 
tlon  four  to  .six  promising  Asian  leaders  each 
year  obtain  a  unique  educational  experience 
by  serving  on  the  staff  of  Congressmen  or 
congressldnal  committees. 

This  program  was  Initiated  by  the  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Association  In  1958  and 
was  originally  limited  to  15  American  par- 
ticipants annually.  Since  1958  Asia  Found- 
ation support  has  permitted  expansion  of 
the  program  to  Include  several  Asian  fel- 
lows each  year  In  cooperation  with  the 
association,  the  foundation  has  sponsored 
21  yuung  Asians  in  this  program  during  the 
past  6  years.  Foundation  grants  totaling 
almost  $150,000  in  that  time  havs  enabled 
fellows  from  India.  Japan.  Korea,  Malaysia. 
Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Republic  of  China, 
and  Thailand  to  take  part.  Many  of  these 
Asian  fellows  have  returned  to  positions  of 
ImpKsrtancc    In    their    own    countries. 

The  congressional  fellowship  program  be- 
gins In  mid-November  with  8  weeks  of  orien- 
tation In  the  words  of  Yun  Young  Llm,  a 
1963^-63  Asian  fellow  who  Is  now  chief  sec- 
retary to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Korea,  this 
affords  "a  general  picture  of  and  insight  Into 
not  only  the  organization,  composition,  func- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Congress,  but  also 
the  Intergovernmental  relationship  between 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  In  formulat- 
ing and  Implementing  legislation — and  the 
ultimate  part  played  by  the  people  In  guiding 
the  nation's  future  through  Its  relationship 
with  the  Congress." 

By  the  first  week  In  January.  aU  fellows 
are  at  work  with  a  Representative  or  a  House 
of  Representatives  Committee  of  their  choice, 
serving  for  the  3  months  the  group 
spends  on  the  House  side.  About  the  time 
of  the  Easter  recess,  the  group  moves  to  the 
Senate,  where  the  fellows  work  either  for 
Senators  or  for  Senate  committees  until 
conclusion  of  the  program  Hi  August. 


A  Trtibate  to  the  People  of  CzechosloTalda 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

o»  coNHEcncnr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow. October  3,  we  shall  celebrate 
the  46th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  free 
Czechoslovak^la  in  1918.  Czechoslovakia 
la  not  free  any  longer,  of  course,  but  per- 
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haps  the  time  has  come  when  a  better 
future  for  these  oppressed  people  Is 
again  in  view. 

As  the  tensions  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  diminish 
each  day,  we  have  not  allowed  ourselves 
to  forget  the  fate  of  the  men  and  women 
of  Czechoslovakia  who  still  live  under 
Communist  domination.  More  than  ever, 
we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  task 
of  freeing  the  courageous  people  of  that 

lft"<^- 
The  history  of  Czechoslovakia  and  her 

people  has  been  a  stirring  symbol  of  hope 
for  the  ultimate  restoration  of  freedom 
and  independence  throughout  all  of  east- 
em  and  central  Europe.  For  over  a 
thousand  years,  they  have  had  to  suffer 
the  hard  hand  of  alien  and  arbitrary 
rule.  History  records  this,  and  also  re- 
cords their  spirit  of  independence  and 
their  faith  which  have  survived  the  test 
of  time  and  tyranny. 

With  the  breakup  of  the  great  empire 
of  Austria-Hungary  after  World  War  I, 
there  was  a  reshaping  of  the  political 
geography  of  Europe.  At  that  time,  the 
Czech  and  Slovak  drive  for  freedom  and 
independence  reached  a  high  peak  in  the 
history  of  its  people.  At  the  head  of  the 
liberation  movement  was  Thomas  G. 
Masaryk,  a  noted  scholar  and  writer, 
whose  contributions  on  the  subject  of 
democracy  will  live  forever.  A  man  of 
action,  he  led  his  people  to  Independence 
and  for  17  fruitful  years  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  newly  formed  Republic  of 
Czecholslovaki  a . 

His  death  in  1937  saved  Masaryk  from 
witnessing  the  terrible  events  which  be- 
fell his  beloved  country.  First,  the  Nazi 
occupation  and,  then,  an  even  worse 
subjugation  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Their  agents  will  have  no  more  success 
in  smothering  the  flames  of  freedom  in 
Czechoslovakia,  however,  than  those  who 
attempted  to  do  this  in  the  past.  Allen 
occupation  and  oppression  have  not  yet 
l>een  able  to  dim  the  aspirations  and  ex- 
tinguish the  hopes  of  her  people.  It  has 
only  increased  their  determination  to  re- 
gain their  freedom  and  independence. 

The  resistance  movement  in  Czecho- 
slovakia Is  one  of  the  most  powerful  in 
eastern  and  central  Europe.  The  spirit 
of  independence,  love  of  coimtry,  and 
faith  that  will  not  fail  are  the  greatest 
assets  ol  her  people  as  they  struggle 
against  Communist  rule. 

I  know  that  we  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  living  in  the  free  world  ap- 
preciate this  resistance  movement,  and 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  an  inde- 
pendent Czechoslovakia  will  again  arise 
and  freedcxn  is  restored  to  her  brave  and 
courageous  people. 


memorial  sendee  for  Judge  Archie  Owen 
Dawson,  late  of  the  U.S.  E>istrict  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
The  eulogy  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Ralph 
W.  Sockman,  minister  emeritus  of  Christ 
Church  Methodist,  New  York  City.  Dr. 
Sockman  is  a  great  churchman,  and  he 
gave  a  moving  eulogy  about  his  old  and 
beloved  friend,  Archie  Dawson.  Dr. 
Sockman's  words  about  a  great  trial 
judge  merit  wide  attention.  The  mem- 
ory of  Judge  Archie  Dawson  must  be 
carefully  preserved,  for  he  should  be  held 
up  to  the  bar  and  to  future  judges  as 
the  kind  of  man  our  country  needs  pre- 
siding over  its  courts. 

An    Address    by    the    Reverend    Ralph    W. 
Sockman 


In  Memoriam :  Judge  Archie  Oweo 
Dawson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBCS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or   NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1964 
Mr.    LINDSAY.    Mr.    Speaker,    last 
August  6  in  New  York  City  was  held  the 


The  office  of  judge  confers  distinction  on 
all  who  fiU  It.  And  th«-e  are  some  who 
confer  high  distinction  on  the  office  of  Judge. 
Archie  Dawson  was  one  In  whom  the  worth 
Of  the  man  brouglit  honor  to  the  wearing  of 
the  mantle.  As  one  of  his  judicial  col- 
leagues wrote:  "What  he  stood  for — the  hall- 
nxark  of  Judge  Dawson — affected  legions  for 
the  better  and  brought  Inspiration  and  en- 
couragement to  go  forward.  •  •  •  The  Ju- 
dicial mission  aa  imdertaken  and  pursued 
by  him  had  vital  meaning — fervently  and 
IndeUbly." 

Archie  Dawson  was  first  of  aU  a  good 
judge  of  hlmsei:.  In  his  youth  he  recog- 
nized his  shyneaa  and  set  out  to  overcome 
It.  So  well  did  he  succeed  that  he  became 
a  much-sought-after  member  of  Innumer- 
able social  groups.  He  served  a  term  as 
president  of  his  Columbia  College  class.  He 
held  high  office  In  the  great  Masonic  order. 
His  wit  and  wisdom  enlivened  multitudes 
of  gatherings. 

His  outward  grace  was  developed  through 
fortitude  of  spirit.  While  a  young  man  he 
endured  a  pfUnful  injury  frtxn  which  he 
recovered  after  long  and  trying  struggle. 
He  was  a  master  of  men  because  he  was 
master  of  himself. 

He  Judged  men  with  an  Insight  into  their 
present  and  a  forethjought  into  their  future. 
This  made  him  a  good  judge  of  youth.  In 
hlB  early  years  he  worked  with  youth  on  the 
Lower  East  Side.  He  became  a  leader  in  the 
Big  Brother  Movement.  He  gave  himself  to 
the  aid  of  the  mentally  retarded. 

His  Interest  in  young  lawyers  was  highly 
noteworthy  and  deeply  appreciated.  He  held 
the  loyalty  and  admiration  of  his  younger 
associates  in  the  law  office  and  in  the  court- 
room. Only  a  few  months  ago  these  men 
paid  him  tribute  by  celebrating  the  10th 
anxUversary  of  his  elevation  to  the  bench. 
He  saw  young  men  not  only  for  what  they 
were,  but  for  what  they  could  become.  He 
looked  for  the  best  and  thus  brought  out 
the  best. 

When  he  ascended  the  Federal  bench,  his 
appointment  was  universaUy  hailed  by  the 
legal  fraternity.  He  had  already  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  brilliant  lawyer.  His 
ability  was  manifest  in  law  school.  The 
head  of  an  Important  law  firm  asked  Justice 
Stone,  then  dean  of  Columbia  Law  School, 
to  recommend  a  graduate  for  his  office.  The 
request  was  tor  "an  exceptional  man,  not 
Just  a  good  one."  Archie  Dawson  was  the 
man  suggested  and  selected.  And  40  years 
later  the  distinguished  lawyer  who  chose 
him  still  lauds  his  character  and  ability. 

Archie  Dawson's  integrity  of  spirit,  brUU- 
ance  of  mind,  breadth  of  outlook,  and  depth 
of  understanding  won  and  held  re^>ect  for 
him  as  a  lawyer  and  a  judge.  Men  who  stood 
laefore  him  on  trial  have  written  to  express 
appreciation  of  his  fairness.  He  sought  to 
interpret  the  spirit  of  the  law  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  the  law.  He  had  an  eye  to  the 
stature  of  persons  as  well  as  to  the  statutes 
of  precedents. 

So  worthy  was  he  of  his  high  position  that 
his  rise  aroused  no  envy  of  rivalry.    One  dis- 


tinguished former  judge  generously  ex- 
claimed to  me  yesterday,  "Archie  Dawson 
was  one  of  the  truly  greats." 

Another  reason  that  Judge  Dawson  was 
so  well  quallfled  for  bis  high  office  was  that 
his  interests  were  so  wide.  He  was  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  the  general  community. 
He  gave  himself  to  the  service  of  his  political 
party.  I  do  not  recall  that  he  ever  ran  for 
office,  but  he  helped  In  the  campaigns  of 
others.  Only  recently  at  a  sununer  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association  he 
revealed  his  Interest  in  the  history  fleld.  In 
fact,  no  area  of  human  experience  seemed 
foreign  to  his  thought. 

His  Judicial  mind  was  active  in  the  realm 
of  religion.  He  vsras  a  member  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Communion,  but  he  attended 
this  church  with  his  wife,  Barbara,  to  whom 
he  was  so  devoted.  Well  do  I  recall  many 
an  enlightening  remark  of  his  at  the  chvirch 
door.  And  long  remembered  will  be  his  time- 
ly lecturing  of  certain  warring  factions  in  a 
denominational  church  controversy  wherein 
he  reminded  them  that  instead  of  fighting 
among  themselves,  they  should  be  uniting  in 
serving  the  needs  of  the  world. 

When  I  think  how  Judge  Dawson  upheld 
the  dignity  of  the  bench,  the  integrity  of 
the  law.  the  welfare  of  the  commimlty,  I 
feel  justified  In  calling  him  a  plUar  of  society. 
Underneath  the  pillars  of  this  church  run 
the  trains  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
and  the  BMT  subway,  but  the  marbles  re- 
main unshaken  because  of  their  weU-bullt 
foundations  and  the  weight  restUig  upon 
them.  Under  Archie  Dawson's  career  ran  the 
vibrating  traffic  of  our  city  and  our  Nation, 
but  his  reputation  stood  unshaken  because 
of  the  spiritual  foundations  of  his  character 
and  the  social  responsibilities  which  he  sup- 
ported. 

Near  the  end  of  the  Bible  is  this  divine 
promise:  "He  who  conquers,  I  will  make  him 
a  pillar  In  the  truth  of  my  God;  never  shall 
he  go  out  of  It."     (Revelations  3:  12). 


Can  We  Abolish  PoTcrty? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Friday,  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Septem- 
ber 5,  1964,  edition  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post. 

I  predict  that  like  the  Peace  Corps, 
the  war  on  poverty  will  be  successful  and 
the  support  of  influential  magazines  like 
the  Post  is  certainly  welcome. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Can  We  Abolish  Poviktt? 

"Go  to  the  poor  If  you're  In  trouble."  Ma 
Joad  said  In  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath." 
"They're  the  only  ones  who  will  help  you. 
the  only  ones."  That  may  have  been  true  In 
the  terrible  first  years  of  the  depression, 
when  It  was  stUl  literally  possible  i  '  n 
American  to  starve.  It  is  no  longer  ij"ue. 
Though  Bawit  (3oldwate«  s&y»  that  nobody 
in  this  country  owes  anybody  else  an  "aver- 
age" living,  the  fact  Is  that  the  American 
consensus  has  long  since  guaranteed  a  mini- 
mum living  to  everybody,  whether  he  works 
or  not.  In  a  sense,  that  has  made  poverty 
more  terrible,  since,  knowing  that  no  one 
win  starve,  we  can  turn  our  backs  upon  It. 

Because  of  this,  It  is  heartening  news  that 
Congress,  In  a  social  experiment  unique  In 
human  hUtory,  has  just  authorized  t»47.5 
mnilon  to  begin  finding  out  whether  poverty 
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can  be  eradicated  from  Amertea.  Its  target 
Is  the  9.5  million  families  whose  income  is 
less  than  $3,000  a  year — 35  million  people  of 
whoin  11  million  are  children. 

Only  a  beginning  Is  being  attempted. 
While  a  single  massive  handout  of  about  tia 
billion — the  amount  of  the  recent  tax  cut — 
could  raise  the  whole  9.5  million  above  the 
"poverty  line,"  the  root  causes  of  their  misery 
would  not  be  removed  at  all.  Those  causes 
are  bad  housing,  inferior  education,  unem- 
ployment because  of  lack  of  slcllls.  Above  all, 
the  roots  lie  In  the  self-perpetuating  "cul- 
ture of  poverty" — of  Ignorance,  apathy,  resig- 
nation, defeat,  and  despair — by  which  one 
generation  of  the  poor  infects  the  next,  until, 
among  thousands  of  families  now  on  relief 
rolls  across  the  land,  poverty  has  been  per- 
petuated Into  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tions. Some  people  are  born  on  relief,  marry 
on  relief,  breed  on  relief,  and  when  they  die 
are  mourned  by  grandchildren  on  relief.  The 
heart  of  the  problem  is  not  so  much  to  raise 
the  incomes  of  all,  but  to  break  this  fatal 
chain  by  helping  one  generation  break  free 
of  the  cycle  and  enter  the  sunlight  of  normal 
society. 

This  Is  the  wise  goal  of  those  who  are  now 
setting  up  the  President's  antlpoverty  cam- 
paign. They  plan  to  enroll  about  40.000 
young  men  and  women  this  year  In  Job  Corps 
camps  and  200.000  by  next  year,  and  estab- 
lish 200  camps  all  over  the  country.  They 
are  seeking  some  5,000  volunteers  to  lead  the 
program — the  same  sort  of  dedicated,  un- 
selfish Americans  who  have  made  the  Peace 
Corps  as  successful  ss  It  Is  popular — to  help 
give  these  youngsters  the  education  (many 
are  dropouts)  and  Job  skills  that  will  enable 
them  to  move  on  Into  work-training  pro- 
grams. The  program  will  stand  or  fall  on  the 
amount  of  public  support  and  enthusiasm  it 
can  engender.  It  needs  help  in  nndlng  and 
recruiting  those  who  most  need  the  help  It 
Is  Intended  to  offer.  Anyone  who  wants  to 
enter  the  program,  either  as  volunteer  or 
trainee,  can  get  full  Information  by  writing 
to  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  DC. 

Poet  Robert  Frost  used  to  Infuriate  his 
do-gooder  friends  by  saying,  ••!  agree  with 
the  Bible  where  It  says,  'For  Chrlsfs  sake, 
forget  the  poor  some  of  the  time.'  "  When 
they  challenged  him  as  to  whert-  such  an  in- 
junction appeared,  he  would  sweetly  reply: 
'Don't  you  remember  where  Jesu.s  says.  'For 
ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you""' 

Now,  for  the  first  time  In  miuia  long  strug- 
gle, America  is  testing  the  validity  of  this 
age-old  proposition  that  poverty  Is  Ineradi- 
cable. If  even  a  beginning  can  be  made  at 
disproving  it,  that  will  mark  a  truly  revolu- 
tionary new  phase  In  what  has  already  been 

the  greatest  peaceful  revolution  In  hLstory 

one  which  has  created  the  world's  first  truly 
abundant  society.  What  the  Peace  Corps 
proved,  despite  the  scoffers  who,  like  Elsen- 
hower, called  It  "naive."  was  the  tremendous 
reservoir  of  practical  Idealism  In  thoiusanda 
of  Americans  who  were  ea^er  for  some  selfless 
and  valid  cause  to  call  forth  their  energy  and 
devotion  Now,  In  the  ta.sk  of  abollshlnK 
poverty,  they  have  a  greater  one. 


Anniversary  of  Czechoslovak  Republic 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row marks  the  46th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic. 

Despite  oppression  and  brutal  domina- 
tion at  the  hands  of  Communist  forces, 
the  spirit  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic 


and  the  heritage  of  greatness  which  the 
free  leaders  of  that  proud  nation  have 
left  behind  is  still  enshrined  In  the  hearts 
of  her  sons  and  daughters,  both  within 
their  homeland  and  abroad. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  have  been  suppressed  by 
totalitarian  powers.  Incorporated  forci- 
bly into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, deprived  of  their  Indivldaul  po- 
litical, economic  and  religious  freedoms, 
the  people  of  that  country  long  for  the 
day  when  their  country  will  once  again 
resume  its  rightful  place  in  the  family 
of  free  nations. 

It  behooves  all  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
a  free  society  to  recall  the  tragedy  which 
the  Czechoslovakian  people  have  been 
forced  to  endure.  In  the  pastwar  period 
from  1945  to  1948.  the  fate  of  that  coun- 
try was  In  the  balance  until  that  fateful 
day  in  February  of  1948  when  a  Com- 
munist coup  took  o\cr  the  government 
and  initiated  the  15  years  of  suffering  for 
the  Czechoslovak  people. 

In  those  15  years,  the  failures  of  the 
Communist  regime  in  its  attempt  to  im- 
pose a  foreign  Ideology  on  Czechoslo- 
vakia are  well  known. 

In  attempting  to  control  the  fires  of 
freedom,  the  Communist  regime  has 
tried  to  eliminate  all  the  humanitarian 
ideals  so  cherished  by  that  country's 
people. 

The  mute  evidence  of  that  failure  lies 
in  the  barbed  wire  and  mine  fields  sep- 
arating the  people  from  the  free  world. 
On  the  46th  annivcrsar>'  of  the  birth 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic.  I  want  to 
extend  my  best  wLshcs  to  the  people  of 
that  brave  country  and  to  all  Americans 
of  Czechoslovakian  ancestry  I  Join  In 
the  prayer  that  the  oppression  of  their 
native  land  may  so(jn  be  ended. 


Secrets  of  Defense  in  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAt.IroRNI.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  San  Dio^'o  Union,  of  September 
28,   1964; 

Secrets  or  Defkn.se  in  Poi  itics— D.*NcraoTTs 
Wheeling,  Dealing 

For  the  first  time  we  are  witnessing  a 
President  brrnk  the  sen]  on  defense  secret* 
to  (jaln    political   advantages. 

This  has  not  gone  unnoticed  even  among 
leading  Denujcrats  on  congressional  military 
and  security  committees  who  have  been 
distressed  by  recent  actions  of  J»resldent 
Johnson. 

The  President  refuses  to  discuss  the  Issues 
of  the  election  campaign  but  whenever  hla 
opponent.  Senator  Barry  Goldwateb.  strikes 
deep.  Mr.  Johnson  reaches  for  what  has  be- 
come a  grab  bag  of  military  secrets. 

When  the  Bobby  Baker  scandal  was  reach- 
ing Its  height  In  Wa8hlnq;ton,  the  President 
summoned  correspondents  for  a  stroll 
through  the  White  House  rose  gardens  and 
revealed  the  development  of  a  spectacular 
military  aircraft. 

When  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  was  ex- 
periencing more  reverses.  President  Johnson 
rejected    an    Invitation  ^to    address    the    na- 


tional convention  of  the  American  Lcglaa 
and  sent  In  his  place  Secretary  of  Defenw 
McNamara,  who  avoided  a  discussion  of  the 
war,  and  instead  disclosed  the  development 
of  new  Mlnuteman  mlBslles  many  times  more 
powerful   than  their  predecessors. 

When  the  admlntetratlon  was  accused  of 
not  having  developed  any  new  major  and 
perhaps  crucial  weapons  systems,  the  Presi- 
dent chose  Sacramento,  the  State  capital 
of  California,  to  reveal  the  perfecUon  of 
space  satellites  capable  of  destroying  any 
nuclear  space  stations  that  might  be  put 
up  and  of  advanced  radar  capable  of  earlier 
detection  of  missile  launchlngs. 

This  same  Information  had  been  sought 
through  regular  Government  and  military 
Information  channels  and  the  requests  had 
been  denied  on  the  basis  of  national  security. 

But  the  President  has  no  hesitancy  In  us- 
ing this  same  classlfled  material  for  political 
advanUge  while  at  the  same  time  cloaking 
his  announcements  In  an  aura  of  nonpartl- 
sanshlp  This  has  been  described,  and 
rightly,  as  a  breach  of  ethics 

Tlie  defense  of  the  United  SUtes  Is  not 
the  pergonal  province  of  the  President,  and 
the  Federal  departments  charged  with  thU 
obligation  are  not  the  agencies  of  any  politl- 
CiU  party. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  former  Presldenu 
Harn,-  Truman.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  and 
the  late  John  F.  Kennedy  all  prohibited  the 
heads  of  the  State.  Defense,  and  Treasury 
Dcp  u-tments   from   participating   In   politics. 

The  military  security  of  the  United  States 
ha-s  been  a  subject  of  political  debate  for 
three  decades,  and  will  continue  to  be  dls- 
cu.-^sed.  but  that  Is  different  from  choosing 
the  campnlg:,  trail  to  reveal  major  and  here- 
tofore secret  defense  advances  and  sending 
the  heads  of  the  Defense  and  State  Depart- 
mentK  to  testify  before  the  platform  commit- 
tee of  the  Democrat  Party 

During  the  last  presidential  campaign, 
when  Mr.  Kennedy  charged  that  there  was 
a  mlR.'ille  gap  under  President  Elsenhower 
and  Vice  President  Nixon,  the  administra- 
tion did  not  offer  rebuttals  from  military 
sources  or  disclose  figures,  on  grounds  that 
it  would  vlol.ite  national  security  to  do  so 

The  morni  level  of  this  administration 
seems  not  to  he  on  equal  plane.  It  willingly 
sacrlflces  tradition  and  ethics  and  now  seems 
willing  to  wheel  and  deal  in  military  secret* 


National  Airlines — 30th  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  flortda 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
gratulations to  National  Airlines  on  Its 
30th  anniversary  which  it  will  reach  on 
October  15,  1964.  Thirty  years  may 
seem  a  long  time,  but  in  the  life  of  a 
coHJoration  It  is  a  short  span. 

In  1934  National  started  a  mall  run 
from  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  to  Daytona 
Beach.  The  entire  fleet  consisted  of  one 
second-hand,  4-place  aircraft,  a  sister 
ship  to  the  'Spirit  of  St.  Louis"  with 
which  Lindbergh  made  his  historic 
transatlantic  flight  FVoQi  this  modest 
beginning.  National  has  grown  to  become 
a  major  trunkllne  serving  the  east  coast 
from  Boston  to  Miami  and  points  In  be- 
tween, and  the  southern  transcontinen- 
tal route  between  Florida  and  California. 

The  award  of  the  "rocket  route" — the 
southern   transcontinental   route — link- 
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Ing  the  aerospace  centers  of  Cape  Canav- 
eral. Houston,  and  the  west  coast,  in 
June  1961,  created  a  route  system  for  Na- 
tional which  attracted  the  yoimg  Fron- 
tier Airlines  president,  Lewis  B.  Maytag, 
jr.  In  4  years  he  had  built  up  Frontier 
so  that  It  was  consistently  In  the  black, 
but  he  saw  greater  scope  for  his  energy 
and  talents  in  National  Airlines.  He 
purchased  a  controlling  interest  In  Na- 
tional In  April  1962.  paying  $25.75  per 
share  for  stock  then  selling  at  $17  a 
share.  Less  than  a  year  later  his  judg- 
ment was  vindicated  when  National  stock 
was  worth  $31,625  a  share. 

•Bud"  Maytag,  as  he  is  known  to  his 
friends.  Is  the  youngest  of  the  major  air- 
line presidents,  being  Junior  by  15 
years— at  age  37  years.  He  is  the  only 
airline  president  who  Is  checked  out  to 
fly  jets  and  personally  flew  a  DC-8  fan- 
jet  for  National  on  its  acceptance  flight. 
He  obtained  a  pilot's  license  in  1947  and 
had  organized  two  aviation-directed 
companies  while  still  in  his  twenties.  As 
a  pUot  he  prefers  a  1940  vintage,  open 
cockpit  PT-17  biplane.  In  which  he  does 
weekend  stunting  and  on  the  fuselage  of 
which  "National"  is  written  upside 
down.  This  is  so  that  National  will  be 
right  side  up  when  he  is  "showboating" 
upside  down,  he  says. 

Under  his  direction  the  debt  burden 
of  National  was  eased  through  new  fi- 
nancing arrangements,  the  types  of  air- 
craft in  the  fleet  reduced  from  six  to 
two — the  DC-8  Jets  and  the  Electra 
propjets— and  shares  held  by  Pan  Amer- 
ican reacquired.  The  National  fleet 
now  consists  of  9  DC-8  and  17  Electra 
aircraft.  In  keeping  vi-ith  the  new  look 
the  hostesses  were  outfitted  with  uni- 
forms designed  by  Oleg  Cassini. 

After  2  years  of  heavy  losses.  National 
was  solidly  in  the  black  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1962.  and  has  con- 
tinued to  improved.  For  the  first  6 
months  of  1964  the  net  operating  profit 
was  $5,896,000.  In  the  meantime  Na- 
tional has  continued  to  render  excellent 
service  to  the  people  In  the  territory 
through  which  its  routes  are  operated. 
Under  the  able  management  of  Its  pres- 
ent officers  we  know  National  will  con- 
tinue to  be  one  of  our  outstanding  air- 
lines. ,   _ 

Again,  most  hearty  congratulations  to 
National  on  its  30th  anniversary  with 
sincere  wishes  for  Its  continued  progress. 


The  U.S.  Castomt  Service  Protects  the 
Public 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSTK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1964 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  celebrated  Its  175th 
anniversary.  On  this  auspicious  occasion 
I  extent  sincere  congratulations.  The 
celebration  was  combined  with  a  confer- 
ence on  customs  matters  which  was  at- 
tended by  customs  officials  from  11  mld- 
westem  customs  districts.  The  affair 
was  held  in  Milwaukee  during  the  week 


of  September  21-25,  1964.  An  impor- 
tant aspect  of  this  event  was  the  effec- 
tive use  of  this  opportunity  by  the  Hon- 
orable Marguerite  Benson,  collector  of 
customs.  Milwaukee,  to  acquaint  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  with  the  functloris 
and  objectives  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Ser- 
vice The  Milwaukee  press,  radio,  and 
television  media  cooperated  fully  in  re- 
porting events  at  the  conference  and  de- 
scribing some  of  the  ways  in  which 
customs  protects  the  Nation  against  nar- 
cotics smuggling  and  other  problems. 

I  believe  it  would  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  be  remind- 
ed of  some  of  the  intricate  and  vital 
responsibilities  being  carried  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. I,  therefore,  under  unam- 
mous  consent  insert  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  two  addresses  delivered  at  the 
Milwaukee  Customs  Regional  Confer- 
ence, one  by  Assistant  Commissioner 
Lester  D.  Johnson  and  the  other  by  Dep- 
uty Commissioner  Alfred  P.  Belter,  en- 
tiUed,  "How  Customs  Protects  the  Peo- 
ple." 

The  addresses  follow : 

How  Customs  Pkotects  the  People 
(By  Alfred  F.  Belter,  Deputy  Commissioner) 
Governor,    Mr.    Mayor,    honored    guests.    I 
am  honored  to  be  on  this  rostrum  this  eve- 
ning  representing  our  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms. Mr.  PhUlp  Nichols.  Jr..  who  asked  me  to 
express  his  greetings  and  regrets  at  his  in- 
ability to  be  with  you.    It  Is  a  real  satisfac- 
tion to  me  to  be  able  to  talk  about  th©  cus- 
toms service  to  so  many   distinguished  rep- 
resentatives  of   the   business   community    of 
Wisconsin.     We  in  the  customs  have  main- 
tained cordial  and  mutually  helpful  relations 
with  American  Industry  for  at  least  175  years, 
performing   the   dual    role   of   "protector"    as 
well   as   "tax   collector."   and   there   U  every 
reason  to  believe  that  we  will  continue  to  do 
BO  for  another  175.     Some  of  us  may  possibly 
not  be  here  to  mark  the  date  but  perhaps  our 
grandchildren    will    foregather    In    this    very 
same  hall,  and  recall  those  dim  distant  days 
of  the  20th  centtiry  when  extremists  were 
on  the  loose,  when  namecalUng  was  the  vogue 
(especially    every    4    years    during    national 
political  campaigns) .  when  the  space  age  was 
just  dawning— and  when  a  trip  to  the  moon 
seemed  like  a  fantastic  dream. 

There  Isn't  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
old  or  young,  who  hasn't  benefited  from  the 
services  of  the  Cutoms  Bureau.  It  was  estab- 
lished by  the  First  Congress  176  years  ago  to 
collect  duties  on  Imported  merchandise,  and 
thus  provide  funds  for  the  young  government. 
But  as  the  years  went  by.  the  service  was 
given  more  and  more  responslbUltles.  Among 
them  are: 

1.  The  prevention  of  smuggling  and  frauds 
on  the  customs  revenue. 

2.  Supervision  of  export  controls. 

3.  Enforcement  of  foreign  assets  control 
regulations. 

4.  Prevention  of  illegal  Import  and  export 

of  gold.  ^     ,    .     I 

5.  Cooperation  with  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  enforcing  animal  and  plant  quar- 
antines. 

6.  Prevention  of  smuggling  of  narcotics. 

7.  Cooperation  with  the  Coast  Guard  In 
Insuring  that  safety  requirements  are  met 
before  vessels  are  cleared,  and  that  crew 
members  on  U.S.  vessels  are  accounted  for 
after  a  voyage  abroad. 

8.  Registration  and  documentation  of  ves- 
sels. .   w*  J 

9.  Barring  pirated  copies  of  copyrighted 
books  and  trademarks. 

ECONOMIC     DEVELOPMENT 

The  Customs  Service  implements  the  Gov- 
ernment's accelerated  efforts  to  advance  eco- 


nomic development.  It  has  done  this  In  a 
number  of  ways:  by  close  cooperation  with 
the  U.S.  Travel  Service  In  enoouragmg  tour- 
ist travel  from  abroad,  by  streamlining  ai^d 
modernizing  Its  collection  procedures,  and 
by  working  with  legislative  bodies  In  simpli- 
fying certain  sections  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  In  the  Interest  of  stepped-up  trade. 

We  do  not  fix  rates  of  duty,  but  on  our  in- 
terpretation and  enforcement  depends  much 
of  their  effectiveness.  In  this  sense,  we  have 
played  a  major  role  In  the  vast  expansion  of 
the  American  economy  from  the  day  when. 
In  1789.  our  total  national  receipts  of  f2'2 
million  consisted  mainly  of  customs  collec- 
tions. Today  our  collections  are  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  country's  aggregate  in- 
come from  internal  revenue  and  other 
sources. 

The  Customs  Service  and  other  Federal 
agencies  work  closely  in  promoting  Ameri- 
can business  development.  For  instance,  the 
Bureau  provides  the  basic  documents  from 
which  are  compiled  statistical  reports  on  im- 
ports, exports,  and  vessel  movements — and 
much  of  the  country's  long  range  planning 
Is  done  on  the  basis  of  these  reports. 

The  Customs  Bureau  controls  the  Import 
of  patented  and  trademarked  articles  for 
the  Patent  Office,  and  works  with  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  on  data  on  drawback  cases, 
sampling  techniques,  and  customs  laboratory 
work. 

LAW     ENTOflCEMENT 

We  in  the  Customs  Service  are  engaged 
essentially  In  law  enforcement,  and  we  ap- 
proach our  Jobs  vrtthout  emotional  bias, 
without  fanfare,  or  bias  predilection  for  one 
set  of  laws  as  against  another.  The  Con- 
gress passes  legislation,  and  It  Is  up  to  the 
Bureau  to  enforce  It. 

Out  of  approximately  9,000  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  Customs  Service,  most  are  lo- 
cated In  Customhouses  and  Appraiser's 
Stores.  The  function  of  the  majbrlty  is  to 
receive  the  entries  made  by  Importers.  t» 
classify  and  appraise  the  merchandise,  and 
to  make  final  settlement  of  the  duties  owing. 

The  Appraisement  Division  administers 
the  statutes  on  dumping,  countervailing 
duty,  convict  labor,  U.S.  Government  Impor- 
tation of  war  material,  strategic  and  radio- 
active materials.  Importations  for  Interna- 
tional organizations,  and  the  clearance  of 
shipments  of  foreign  governments  and  their 
diplomatic  representatives  under  usa^res  of 
international  coiu-tesy. 

THE    C.Q.    PROGRAM 

This  recital  of  job  functions  does  not  be- 
gin to  do  Justice  to  the  volume  of  work  few 
which  the  Customs  Service  Is  responsible. 
Subject  to  their  paramount  duty  to  "protect 
the  revenue."  our  people  are  Imbued  with 
the  feeling  of  friendliness  and  willingness  to 
cooperate,  and  they  impart  this  feeling  to 
people  who  want  to  avoid  making  mistakes. 

A  good  Illustration  Is  the  so-called  C.Q. 
program,  which  was  Instituted  In  1956  and 
was  designed  to  provide  the  Canadian  ex- 
porter with  advice  from  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.. 
appraiser  on  the  provisions  and  requirements 
of  tariff  laws.  Canadian  shippers  took  fuU 
advantage  of  this  program,  which  was  Indic- 
ative of  how  customs  U  willing  to  "meet 
you  more  than  half  way."  The  program  was 
such  a  success  that  it  has  l>een  extended  to 
other  appraisers  on  the  Canadian  border  and 
was  praised  by  the  Canadian  Government  as 
an  example  of  splendid  cooperation  from  a 
U.S.  Government  agency.  We  would  do  the 
same  for  other  countries  if  the  need  were  the 

same. 

Our  Division  of  Investigations  and  En- 
forcement consists  of  848  men  who  are 
stationed  all  over  the  continental  United 
States,  the  Far  East,  Canada,  Mexico,  and 
Western  Europe. 

About  200  of  these  work  out  of  uniform. 
Their  Job  Is  primarily  InvesUgaUve.  Besides 
criminal  Investigations,  of  which  they  do  a 
great  d«al,  they  conduct  investigations  In 
the  civil  cases  to  solve  problema  relating  to 
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the  value  and  classification  of  merchandise. 
Many  of  our  cases  Involve  civil,  not  criminal, 
penalties,  for  many  kinds  of  violations.  The 
agents  are  required  to  be  knowledgeable  in 
matters  of  business  and  trade. 

Plnally,  we  liave  the  CPI's  or  port  investi- 
gators, some  661  strong,  who  perform  what 
are  essentially  police  duties  and  who  nc»'- 
mally  wear  uniforms.  Basically,  their  Job  is 
to  patrol  the  waterfront  areas  of  the  great 
ports  to  detect  smuggling  and  capture  smug- 
glers. They  are  largely  motorized  using  two- 
way  radios  and  other  modem  aids 

DOCUMENTARY    SHIPS 

All  ships,  planes,  vehicles  and  p>ersoixs 
arriving  from  a  foreign  country  must  report 
to  U.S.  Customs.  An  international  passenger 
arriving  In  the  United  States  is  met  by  three 
agencies:  The  Public  Health  Service  which 
Is  concerned  with  vaccination  certificates; 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
which  is  responsible  for  enforcing  admission 
requirements,  and  customs  which  examines 
baggage. 

The  passenger  fills  In  a  customs  form 
known  as  the  "baggage  declaration,"  describ- 
ing merchandise  which  he  acquired  while 
outside  the  United  States.  He  presents  his 
luggage  and  his  declaration  to  the  customs 
Inspector  for  examination.  If  his  purchases 
come  within  the  exemption  allowed  under 
law,  and  he  has  no  prohibited  Items,  the 
Inspector  will  pass  the  merchandise  free  of 
duty.  On  the  other  hand.  If  his  imported 
merchandise  exceeds  his  customs  exemption, 
duties  are  collected  on  the  Items  in  excess 
of  the  amount  allowed  free  by  law  (The 
Bureau  of  Customs  publishes  a  number  of 
"custom  hints"  both  for  resldenus  and  non- 
residents. These  are  available  without 
charge  from  any  US  con.sulate  or  fri)m  any 
customhouse  ) 

IMPORTS  AND  CUSTOMS 

What  18  the  role  of  customs  in  collecting 
duty  on  commercial  imports?  Customs  en- 
try requirements  apply  to  all  Importations. 
whether  they  are  free  of  duty  or  not,  regarfl- 
less  of  their  value.  Following  the  First  World 
War,  quotas  came  Into  common  use  by  many 
nations  as  a  means  of  restricting  the  Im- 
portation of  foreign  goods,  and  In  order  to 
realocate  markets.  The  United  States  estab- 
lished the  authority  for  imp>o8lng  Import 
quotas  as  recently  as  1933  US  Import  con- 
trols now  In  effect  apply  to  various  products 
and  all  are  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Customs.  The  Commissioner  of  Customs  has 
no  authority  to  change  or  modify  a  quota. 
He  merely  controls  the  Importation  of  quota 
merchandise  according  to  the  terms  of  Pres- 
idential proclamations. 

No  import  licenses  or  permits  are  required 
under  quotas  administered  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture does  require  licenses  In  some  In- 
stances. 

The  Bureau  of  Customs  has  the  Important 
task  of  assuring  that  all  export  shipments 
(except  shipment  by  mall  for  which  the 
Post  Office  Department  Is  responsible)  are 
made  in  accordance  with  export  control  reg- 
ulations. Customs  performs  this  task 
through  three  related  activities  i  1  >  examin- 
ation of  shipping  documents,  including  vali- 
dated export  licenses,  shippers'  export  decla- 
rations, bills  of  lading,  airway  bills,  carrier 
manifests,  etc.;  (2)  physical  examination  of 
export  shipments;  and  (3)  appropriate  ac- 
tions against  violators.  Including  seizure  of 
proposed  shipments  being  made  or  about  to 
be  made  In  violation  of  export  control 
regvilatlons. 

LAST  LINE  OF-  DEir.NSC 

Customs  inspectors  have  been  called  "the 
last  line  of  defense"  In  the  United  States 
against  violators  of  export  control  regula- 
tions. Prior  to  the  time  the  inspector  en- 
ters the  picture,  proposed  exports  have  been 
checked  only  against  documents  Customs 
Inspectors,  on  a  spot  check  basis,  see  the  mer- 
chandise Itself  and  decide  whether  it  is 
actually  what   the  documents  say   it  Is 


Shipments  selected  for  examination  are 
those  which,  due  to  a  combination  of  fac- 
tors, such  as  destination,  exporter,  con- 
signee, or  type  of  ccanmodity,  are  deemed 
most  likely  to  Involve  violations. 

Customs  lnsi>ectora  also  conduct  periodic 
physical  examinations  of  shipments  at  inter- 
national dispatching  depots  of  the  Poet  Office 
Department  as  a  means  of  detecting  and  pre- 
venting violations  of  export  control  regula- 
tions by  shippers  using  the  malls.  A  suffici- 
ent number  of  these  Inspections  are  held  ( 1 1 
to  assure  that  mailers  generally  are  comply- 
ing with  the  regulations  in  a  reasonably 
satisfactory  way;  and  (2)  to  detect  specific 
violations  and  take  appropriate  action 
against  firms  or  persons  Involved  In  such 
violations.  Inspections  also  serve  as  a 
means  of  educating  mailers  with  respect  to 
their  responsibility  under  export  control 
regulations. 

Shipments  to  Soviet  bloc  countries  receive 
special  scrutiny  and  attention.  For  ex- 
ample, vessels  and  planes  departing  directly 
or  Indirectly  for  ports  in  Soviet  bloc  coun- 
tries or  Cuba  must  present  to  customs  com- 
plete cargo  manifests.  This  must  be  done 
prior  to  customs  clearance.  (Other  vessels 
are  permitted  to  present  manifests  within  4 
workdays  after  clearance  ) 

The  principal  type  of  action  tJiken  by  tlie 
cvistoms  service  against  violators  of  export 
control  regulations  is  seizure  of  merchandise 
being  or  about  to  be  Illegally  exported  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1964  the  customs  service 
made  403  such  seizures  of  merchanUi.se.  val- 
ued at  $421,778. 

TRAVEL  fl'NCTIONS 

The  customs  service  differs  from  most 
other  Government  agencies  in  that  we  deal 
primarily  with  the  traveling  public,  with 
importers  and  with  exporters,  with  shipping 
companies,  with  pilots  and  businessmen  in 
general.  Thus,  service  to  the  public  has 
become  our  watchword 

We  are  constantly  seeking  new  techniques 
for  expediting  our  customs  exiunl nations  and 
ooUections.  Many  notable  Improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  appraisement  of  im- 
ported merchandise.  New  methods  of  proc- 
essing air  ptassengers  and  their  baggage  were 
develoj>ed  into  a  "supermarket"  inspection 
area  at  New  York's  John  P.  Kennedy  Inter- 
national Airport,  in  Miami,  and  In  S»in  Juan 
The  system  of  checkout  lines  and  coiiveyor 
belts  has  been  so  successful  that  it  is  planned 
for  other  airports. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  the 
streamlining,  too  numerous  to  mention 
this  evening.  We  are  cooperating  with  the 
US  Travel  Service  in  putting  out  the  wel- 
come mat  for  foreigners  who  wish  to  visit 
the  United  States  as  tourists,  for  business- 
men wishing  to  trade  with  U.S.  businessmen 
This  cooperative  effort  will  continue,  and  we 
hope  that  our  visitors  from  abroad  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  reduced  costs  of  travel  to 
our  country  and  of  the  warm  welcome  that 
awaits  them. 

In  the  Federal  Government.  Ju.st  as  In  big 
business,  the  stockholders  must  be  Informed 
of  an  outfit's  alms  and  objectives  in  order  to 
achieve  success  In  the  Federal  Government, 
the  stockholders  are  the  American  people 

An  Informed  public  is  the  key  to  success 
In  a  representative  government  The  success 
of  any  governmental  endeavor  depends  on  the 
support  of  the  people  People  tend  to  re- 
member the  bad  things  an  agency  does  over 
the  good.  These  mistakes  cannot  be  erased 
by  propaganda,  but  must  be  eliminated  by 
publicized  reports  of  an  agency's  successes 

And  here.  I  believe  there  Is  .«ome  room  for 
improvement.  We  probably  do  not  put 
enough  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  Customs 
Is  a  revenue-producing  apency  as  well  as  a 
law  enforcement  branch  of  Oovernment 
Words  alone  cannot  do  the  Job  Employees 
and  management  alike  must  work  to  make 
sure  every  courtesy  Is  extended  to  the  public 
We  must  constantly  reexamine  our  opera- 
tions  that  deal   with   the  public  to  that  any 


unnecessary  delays  or  discourtesies  can  be 
quickly  eliminated.  Such  courtesies  and 
concern  for  the  public  promote  good  will  and 
gain  support  when  It  is  needed. 

Customs,  of  course,  is  not  guilty  of  all  of 
these  fallacies  in  communications,  but  per- 
fection is  imperative  in  these  areas  in  order 
to  fully  accomplish  our  objectives  and  to 
produce  results  of  higher  quality. 

I  am  optimistic  about  the  future  of  cus- 
toms While  we  do  not  have  the  glamour  of 
some  of  the  newer  agencies  we  do  enjoy  the 
respect  of  Congress  and  this  is  due  largely 
to  the  accomplishments  of  a  dedicated  staff 
of  employees. 

Thank  you. 


Talk  by  Lesttr  D.  Johnson.  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, AT  Mn.WAUKEE  Regional  Con. 
rERENCE,  September  21,  1964 
My  friends  and  colleagues  in  the  customs 
service.    I    am    pleased    to    have    this    opfxjr- 
t unity  to  welcome  you  to  the  second  of  our 
regional   conferences,   here   in   the   beautiful 
city  of  Milwaukee,  home  of  Collector  Benson, 
our  hostess,  who  has  done  a  tremendous  Job 
in   making  preparations  for   the  conference, 
m   all  of  Its  aspects. 

Before  I  start,  let  me  convey  the  greeting! 
ut  Commissioner  Nichols  who  could  not  at- 
tend l>ecau8e  of  a  business  trip  to  Europe, 
but  who  asked  me  to  extend  his  best  wishes 
to  all  He  has  high  hopes  for  the  success  of 
this  and  similar  future  regional  conferences, 
which  we  all  feel  can  do  much  to  Improve 
customs  operations,  build  morale,  and  solve 
many  of  our  mutual  problems. 

I've  given  quite  a  bit  of  thought  in  my 
present  assignment  this  morning,  and  I  de- 
cided that  It  would  be  in  keeping  with  the 
alms  of  this  conference  to  mention  some  of 
the  highlights  of  our  progress  during  recent 
years 

As  I  look  bock.  I  find  that  the  record  U 
impressive,  but  one  which  does  not  allow  us 
to  rest  on  our  laurels.  There  remains  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  be  done,  and  we  should  not 
sit  back  contentedly  and  pat  ourselve.s  on 
the  back  However.  I  do  feel  a  strong  sense 
of  sjitlsfactlon  for  having  been  able  to  work 
closely  with  Commissioner  Nichols  and  with 
former  Assistant  Commissioner  Strubliiger 
and  with  many  of  you  on  some  of  these 
projects  and  programs.  It  Is  also  worthwhile, 
m  my  opinion,  to  take  stock  of  ourselves  in 
order  to  get  a  better  perspective  on  the  un- 
finished tasks  which  He  ahead  of  us 

relationship    WITH    EMPLOYEE    ORGANIZATIONS 

One  Of  the  milestones  In  our  development 
is  the  cordial  relationship  between  manage- 
ment and  employees.  By  frequent  consulta- 
tion and  mutual  understanding  with  em- 
ployee organizations  many  problems  have 
been  worked  out  amicably  and  to  the  mtitual 
satisfaction  of  management  and  employees 
alike.  We  have  l>een  very  fortunate  in  this 
respect  through  having  capable  and  c(x)per- 
ative  executives  In  the  principal  employee 
organizations. 

IMPROVEMENT     OF     SERVICES 

Nothing  better  Illustrates  our  policy  of 
improving  the  Service. than  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  program  of  the  citizen's  task  force 
on  baggage  examination.  Most  of  the  32 
recommendations  which  this  task  force  sub- 
mitted to  Secretary  Dillon  2V2  years  ago 
have  been  put  into  effect  with  p>oeltlve  and 
profitable  results.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  shipping  com- 
panies, the  Bureau  has  cut  down  the  time 
required  to  clear  customs  at  the  New  York 
city  piers  We  have  been  working  closely 
with  the  US.  Travel  Service  In  making  visi- 
tors from  abroful  feel  welcome  when  they 
arrive  In  this  country.  The  handling  of  cargo 
has  also  been  facilitated  and  the  paperwork 
simplified. 

MANAGEMENT     PROJECTS 

In  1963  and  1964.  a  long  list  of  special  man- 
agement projects  were  put  Into  effect,  each 
demonstrating  anew  our  determination  to 
make    the   maximum   use   of  our   manpx)wer 


at  minimum  cost.  Let  me  cite  a  few  exam- 
ples: Our  accounting  system  and  Oscal  pro- 
cedures wore  improved;  an  intensive  exami- 
nation of  gift  parcels  was  luidertaken;  wide- 
spread abuses  were  reported  in  the  use  of  the 
gift  ptircel  privilege,  and  measures  were  in- 
troduced to  arrest  these  abuses. 

We  have  worked  out  with  the  Immigration 
Service,  Public  Health,  and  Agriculture,  a 
unique  agreement  on  multiple  screening  in 
Inspectionai  operations  for  all  agencies  along 
the  Mexican  border,  with  a  resultant  saving 
in  manpower  and  Increased  efficiency,  i.e., 
one  Inspector,  normally,  performs  all  of  the 
functions  for  each  agency. 

TRAINING   PROGRAM 

Our  training  program  is  being  improved 
and  expanded.  A  basic  training  course  for 
new  customs  inspectors  was  given  earlier  this 
year  at  Fort  Slocum.  New  York,  and  addi- 
tional courses  and  regional  basis  are  now  be- 
ing planned  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

LIAISON   WITH   TTELD 

Nor  have  we  neglected  the  important  area 
of  liaison  with  the  field.  Instructions  to  field 
officers;  personal  contacts  between  the  Com- 
missioner, the  Assistant  Commissioner,  liai- 
son officers,  and  other  officials  from  Btireau 
headquarters;  ponferences  with  presidential 
appointees  at  the  Bureau  and  in  the  field, 
and  Regional  Conferences;  and  collectors, 
appraisers,  comptrollers,  and  Bureau  repre- 
sentatives, are  among  the  devices  used  to  im- 
prove manpower  utilization  and  control. 

Our  economy  program  resulted  in  a  total 
actual  savings  in  fiscal  year  1964  of  approxi- 
mately $102,450.  plus  an  additional  saving 
of  $51,200.  During  fiscal  year  1964  there  was 
a  substantial  reduction  of  more  than  15  per- 
cent in  the  backlog  of  formal  entries  ready 
for  tentative  liquidation. 

We  have  broken  new  ground  in  stream- 
lining and  simplifying  procedures  and 
utilization  of  manpower  at  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy International  Airport,  NY.  Our  force 
of  inspectors  at  J.F.K.,  N.Y..  has  been 
able  to  clear  passenger  arrivals  at  the  rate 
of  6.000  a  day.  A  survey  of  our  old  proce- 
^dures  resulted  in  actual  savings  of  $32,000  In 
fiscal  year  1964  and  a  projected  $289,000  in 
fiscal  year  1965. 

We  Introduced  the  oral  declaration  proce- 
dure at  all  airports  throughout  the  United 
States,  replacing  the  older  form,  which  was 
unwleldly  and  cumbersome,  and  we  are  in 
the  process  of  trying  It  out  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  several  trans-Atlantic  shipping  lines 
at  the  port  of  New  York  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

ENFOBCIMKNT  ACJIVITT  STRENGTHENED 

All  of  us  can  take  pride  in  the  successes 
scored  by  our  Customs  Agency  Service,  which 
has  demonstrated  remarkable  ability  to  per- 
form big  Jobs  with  a  small  staff  on  an  ex- 
tremely modest  budget.  The  reorganization 
of  the  Agency  Service  a  year  ago  has  brought 
about  a  substantial  increase  in  the  enforce- 
ment capcbiltiy  of  the  Service.  The  rise  in 
narcotic  seizures  by  the  Mexican  border  of- 
fices can  be  attributed  In  part  to  the  re- 
organization scheme.  It  has  given  our 
agents  an  opportunity  to  concentrate  on  en- 
forcement rather  than  administration.  We 
have  introduced  new  electronic  equipment 
and  other  Investigative  Ideas,  and  we  have 
intensified  our  program  of  developing  new 
and  reliable  sources  of  information,  sup- 
ported by  a  more  liberal  use  of  our  purchase- 
of-lnformatlon  funds. 

The  Customs  Agency  Service  rendered  as- 
sistance to  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  in  297 
cases;  to  Internal  Revenue  in  135  cases;  to 
the  Secret  Service  in  84  ca«ee;  to  the  Coast 
Guard  in  81  cases;  to  Foreign  Assets  Control 
In  29  cases;  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
In  80  cases;  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
in  83  cases;  as  well  as  to  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  M  28$  cases;  the 
FBI  in  182  cases;  to  city,  county,  State 
police  and  sheriffs  In  319  cases;  to  foreign 
customs  and  policies  aad  consuls  In  407 
cases. 


As  an  example,  when  Kenneth  Wayne  Long 
and  his  wife  arrived  at  San  Ysidro  on  March 
31  in  separate  rented  cars,  a  curious  cus- 
toms agent  checked  the  motel  room  they 
had  occupied  In  Tijuana,  finding  3  pounds 
of  marihuana  and  a  'Vancouver  newspaper 
carrying  a  story  about  a  bank  robber.  From 
photographs  Long  was  positively  Idectlfled 
as  the  robber,  and  w^  turned  over  to  the 
Canadian  authorities,  who  prior  to  his  ar- 
rest had  had  no  clue  In  the  case. 

On  January  22  agents  at  Brownsville,  Tex., 
arrested  Clarence  E.  Smith  in  possession  of 
6  pounds  of  marihuana  and  99  postal  money 
orders  he  had  stolen  in  Florida;  an  accom- 
plice was  later  Intercepted  at  Corptis 
Chrlsti. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  our  offi- 
cers in  Hong  Kong  kept  their  eyes  on 
Charles  Travitzky.  who  was  free  on  ball 
after  two  arrests  for  smuggling  diamonds  and 
Jewelry  into  the  United  States.  His  heavy 
purchases  In  the  Cro'wn  Colony  were  re- 
ported to  the  Treasury  representative  in 
Singapore,  and  when  he  moved  on  from  there 
to  Bangkok,  the  word  again  went  with  him. 
He  was  searched  on  arrival  by  the  Thai 
authorities,  who  found  $30,000  worth  of 
Jewelry  and  watches  in  his  baggage,  con- 
cealed in  a  corrugated  box,  a  record  player, 
and  cans  labeled  "fruit  salad." 

Beginning  last  spring,  customs  agents  and 
customs  port  Investigators  in  several  cities 
have  on  various  occasions  been  specially 
assigned  to  assist  the  Secret  Service  In  pro- 
tection and  suxveillance  work.  Total  time 
spent  on  such  assignments  has  been  ap- 
proximately  1,000  man-hours. 

The  U.S.  Customs  Service  is  a  pw»gre8sive, 
dynamic  organization  whidi  strives  contin- 
ually to  Improve  Itself,  to  achieve  maximum 
results  at  minimum  cost.  We  place  high 
value  on  innovation,  on  creativity,  on  our 
ability  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  demaSids 
of  otir  changing  Umes.  This  has  given  us 
a  reputation  which  has  been  deecribed  In 
Life  magazine  in  these  words: 

"So  efficiently  does  Customs  do  Ite  Job  that 
It  produces  more  money  for  the  Government 
than  any  other  source  except  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue." 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  described 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service  as  "honest,  re- 
sourceful, and  efficient." 

During  our  anniversary  year.  Just  now 
drawing  to  a  close,  we  have  received  acco- 
lades from  many  Members  of  Congress;  Sec- 
retary Dillon;  the  Governors  and  mayors  of 
many  States,  and  above  all,  from  the  huge 
army  of  citizens,  travelere  and  Importers, 
with  whom  we  do  business  year  In  and  year 
out. 

We  could  not  have  ecimed  this  praise  with- 
out having  deserved  it,  wlthoMt  having  a 
topflight  commissioner,  and  without  a  flrst- 
rate  work  force. 

We  still  have  many  problems,  and  we  will 
need  all  your  help  if  we  are  to  solve  them. 
What  we  have  done  together  in  tJie  past, 
we  can  exceed  in  the  future.  During  these 
difficult  days  of  International  strife,  the  Gov- 
ernment knows  and  the  people  ot  the  United 
States  know  that  they  can  rely  on  the  Cxis- 
toms  Service  to  do  a  good  Job. 


Terror-Strnck  Children 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    X»EW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 16.  1964.  I  Introduced  HH.  9652  to 
provide  for  the  mandatory  reporting  of 


child  abuse  cases  by  doctors,  nurses,  and 
others  who  treat  injured  children  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

This  is  legislation  which  is  badly 
needed  in  all  of  our  States.  Thirteen 
States  have  adopted  this  mandatory  re- 
porting law  and  I  believe  the  District  of 
Columbia  should  be  added  to  that  num- 
ber. 

Persuasive  arguments  for  this  legisla- 
tion can  be  read  in  the  following  article 
from  the  May  30.  1964,  edition  of  the 
New  Republic.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues. 

TEREOa-STRUCK  Childrkn 
(By  Robert  Coles) 
We  are  slowly  realizing  the  needlessness  of 
much  of  the  social  and  economic  hardship 
in  this  Nation,  and  that  recognition  allows 
us  really  to  see  what  formerly  had  to  t>e 
hidden.  And  so  the  more  we  learn  about 
chUd  development  generally,  and  the  more 
we  allow  ourselves  to  care  about  its  afflictions 
for  the  socially  or  racially  exiled,  the  more 
we  can  expect,  for  a  while,  some  painful, 
unnerving  times. 

In  grim  example  we  have  the  fact  that  all 
over  this  country  every  year  hundred  of 
children  are  brutally  assaulted  and  many  of 
them  killed — In  their  own  homes  at  the 
hands  of  their  parents.  I  recall  my  own  un- 
willingness to  believe  my  own  senses,  believe 
what  I  saw  and  heard  when  I  faced  such 
f£u;ts.  It  is  hard  for  a  young  doctor,  grown 
and  educated  in  our  culture  with  all  its  em- 
phasis on  child  study  and  the  family, 
touched  by  all  the  enlightenment  of  the  so- 
cial sciences  and  the  sense  of  advance  which 
the  progress  of  the  natural  sciences  affords, 
to  accept  before  him  the  presence  of  the 
grossest  forms  of  neglect,  violence,  and  even 
murder,  all  done  by  parents  upon  their  own 
.  children.  That  such  events  are  not  simply 
mischievous  lapses  or  Isolated  outrages  but 
occur  with  terrible  regularity,  that  they  have 
been  documented,  studied,  even  given  the 
clinical  name  of  "the  battered -child  syn- 
drome," is  even  harder  to  accept. 

Yet,  any  child  psychiatrist  who  works  with 
severely  and  consistently  violent  youths  must 
eventually  realize  the  frequency  with  which 
their  actions  reflect  their  parents'  earlier 
actions.  In  the  case  of  some  delinquent  girls 
I  once  treated — antisocial  enough  to  have  to 
be  confined  to  a  State  Industrial  school— 
B^ere  beatings,  ugly  and  often  bizarre  pun- 
ishment were  largely  the  heart  of  the  mem- 
ories they  recited.  It  was  an  awful  thing, 
seeing  the  clear  and  often  irreversible  dam- 
age Inflicted  by  one  generation  upon  another. 
Still,  these  girls  had  at  least*  managed  to 
survive,  and  for  some  there  was  even  hope. 
In  contrast  many  infants  die  of  sustained 
neglect  and  injury  before  they  become  chil- 
dren and  many  children  are  so  badly  at- 
tacked they  have  scant  hope  for  survival 
through  adolescence.  Hundreds  of  chil- 
dren are  beaten,  cut.  bxirned,  strangled,  suf- 
focated, and  drowned  by  their  own  parents. 
In  1962  a  study  by  the  American  Humane  So- 
ciety found  662  cases  of  such  abuse  of  chU- 
dren  reported  in  the  newspapers  alone— and 
many  are  never  reported.  One  in  four  of 
those  cases  died  from  the  Injuries  inflicted 
upon  them.  Most  of  these  children  are  un- 
der 4,  helplessly  vulnerable  to  an  astonishing 
array  of  damaging  blows. 

The  problem  Is  all  too  familiar  to  those 
interested  In  It:  the  ChUdren's  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  ChUd  Welfare  League  of  America. 
and  the  American  Humane  Society,  a  na- 
tional association  of  child  protective  agen- 
cies. Then  there  are  those  whose  work  con- 
tlnuaUy  brings  them  in  contact  with  par- 
ents who  willfully  or  helplessly,  have  it  either 
way,  neglect,  hurt  and  malm  their  children: 
doctors,     nurses,     social     workers,     lawyers, 
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Judges,  policemen,  probation  officers;  the 
list  Itaell  Is  a  reminder  of  our  various  trou- 
bles. 

How  are  these  children  first  noticed? 
What  happens  to  them?  What  can  be  done 
to  help  them  and  their  parente?  It  Is  done 
tors  who  usually  first  come  upon  them, 
wounded  and  In  need  of  healing  Parent* 
bring  them  to  the  emergency  wards  of  hos- 
pitals and  attribute  their  Injuries  to  a  va- 
riety of  accidents  or  mishaps  A  review  of 
the  medical  literature  Is  an  absorbing  ex- 
perience: what  emerges  Is  the  slow  realiza- 
tion among  naturally  reluctant  physicians 
that  they  are  face  to  face  with  more  than 
nature's  havoc  or  man's  fate,  but  with  a  kind 
of  harmfulness  very  much  akin  to  the  bes- 
tiality we  like  to  think  crops  up  only  in  wars 
or  among  fanatics  or  bigots  In  happily  dis- 
tant lands. 

About  two  decades  ago  articles  began  to 
appear  In  various  medical  Jouri^als  docu- 
menting the  obvious  human  contrivance  In 
certain  childhood  Injuries.  Reading  them 
one  sees  the  tension  between  civilized  doc- 
tors ix)8sessed  of  certain  very  firm  assump- 
tions about  human  behavior — about  how  par- 
ents and  children  manage  with  one  another — 
and  the  relentless  Insistence  of  their  logi- 
cal thinking,  their  medical  training.  Radiol- 
ogists, for  instance,  noted  the  frequency  of 
broken  bones  In  certain  children,  and  the 
fact  that  they  often  sustained  head  injury  as 
well  as  fractures  of  their  arms  and  legs,  sug- 
gesting that  some  children  did  not  only  "fall" 
or  "get  hurt,"  but  were  repeate<lly  hit  In 
several  parts  of  their  bodies. 

DUTY    OF    DOCTORS 

The  Journal  of  the  America!  Medical  Asso- 
ciation for  July  7.  1962.  published  what  Is 
probably  the  definitive  medical  paper  on 
this  subject.  The  syndrome  Is  described  as 
"a  significant  cause  of  chlldhcxKl  disability 
and  death"  and  the  summary  to  the  article 
remarks:  "Physicians  (read,  all  of  U8|.  be- 
cause of  their  own  feelings  and  their  diffi- 
culty in  playing  a  role  they  find  hard  to  as- 
sume, may  have  reluctance  in  believing  that 
parents  were  guilty  of  abuse  They  may 
also  find  It  difficult  to  Initiate  proper  Inves- 
tigation so  as  to  assure  adequate  niiuiage- 
ment  of  the  case.  Above  all,  the  physician's 
duty  and  responsibility  to  the  child  requires 
a  full  evaluation  of  the  problem  and  a  guar- 
antee that  the  expected  repetition  of  trauma 
Will  not  be  permitted  to  occur  " 

The  quiet  language  of  many  earlier  medi- 
cal reports  shows  the  long-sUiiidlng  con- 
fvislon  in  many  doctors  about  Ju.st  what  they 
Should  do — repeatedly  treat  the  child,  know- 
ing in  their  hearts  but  dlsmls.slng  In  their 
minds  the  likelihood  of  recurrence,  and  dan- 
gerous recurrence  at  that;  or  take  the  per- 
sonal and  social  responsibility  i  tuid  risk)  of 
reporting  the  cases,  of  Initiating  a  complaint 
or  recommending  an  investigation  The  di- 
lemma can  even  be  followed  by  reading  the 
titles  of  medical  articles  Thu.s.  m  1953  a 
paper  was  titled  "Roentgen  Manifestations 
of  Unrecognized  Skeletal  Trauma  in  In- 
fants." In  1968  another  paper,  similarly 
concerned  with  radiological  research  rather 
than  social  action,  was  heade<l  by  Skeletal 
Manifestations  of  Parent-Induced  Trauma 
in  Infants  and  Children   ' 

Though  there  Is  little  direct  psychiatric 
research  on  the  matter,  the  truth  is  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  psychiatric  informa- 
tion about  the  kinds  of  parents  who  will 
likely  attack  their  children,  and  the  reasons 
apt  to  Impel  them.  The  real  problem  Is  how 
to  translate  present  knowledge  InUi  preven- 
tive or  ameliorative  action.  Any  psychiatrist 
who  has  heard  enough  life  histories  knows 
the  possibilities  of  violence  In  certain  kinds 
of  mentally  ill  or  deficient  people  Psychot- 
Ics,  the  criminally  murderous  or  delinquent, 
confidence    men    of    various    kinds,    severely 


disturbed  alcoholics,  addicts,  people  of  lim- 
ited endowment — of  mind  or  of  means — all 
these  people  hardly  confine  their  rage,  their 
sense  of  worthlessness,  abandonnaent.  or  re- 
taliatory rage  and  hate,  to  themselves.  In 
other  words,  mental  illness  is  not  only  a  pri- 
vate sorrow  but  usually  a  family  disaster, 
affecting  among  other  relationships  those 
between  mothers  and  fathers  and  their 
children. 

Even  though  we  have  established  the  ex- 
l.stence  of  a  problem  and  understand  some 
of  Its  causes.  Its  solution  Is  still  to  come  and 
requires  several  kinds  of  effort  Doctors 
must  be  educated  U)  recognize  and  acknowl- 
edge what  they  so  often  resist  and  evade 
But  they  cannot  bear  such  responsibility 
without  legal  and  social  support  I  am 
thinking  of  doctors  I  know  who  have  to  deal 
with  the  complicated  problems  of  the 
health"  of  migrant  workers,  or  others  In- 
volved in  the  touchy  question  of  clRju-elte 
smoking  and  the  matter  of  allowing  the 
continually  seductive  advertising  of  s<imp 
tobacco  manufacturers  Frequently  It  Is  a 
derelict  or  divided  society  which  has  forced 
upon  these  medical  men  a  UuiRled  web  of 
Its  own  contradictions  and  of  its  own  fru.s- 
tratlons. 

The  only  alternative  fur  the  rnnsneii- 
tlous  doctor  is  to  do  his  Job  and  make  hl.s 
findings  known  lucidly  and  emphatically 
In  the  case  of  parents  who  hurt  their  chil- 
dren, psychiatrists  are  especially  duty- 
bound  to  speak  out  They  must  assist  in 
diagnoses  and  help  those  others  of  many 
professions  who  bear  the  brunt  of  such  diffi- 
cult cases.  And  they  must  continue  to  let 
the  public  know  how  serious  some  of  our 
psychiatric  problems  are.  how  great  Is  the 
need  for  more  clinics  and  personnel  to  slafT 
them.  It  Is  the  old  story,  a  flood,  an  etvrth- 
quake.  the  caaualUes  In  a  distant  war  sum- 
mon their  deserved,  responsive  attention 
Ignored,  however.  Is  the  harm  to  children 
In  our  very  daily  midst,  sure  to  be  handed 
down  by  them,  if  they  survive,  to  their 
children — the  sins  of  one  geiierut  ion  tluis 
going  endlessly  forward  In  time 

RECOGNI2INC    TUt:    PROKlfM 

Most  Important  and  practical  Is  public 
and  legal  recognltl<jn  of  this  problem  Our 
s<K'iety  very  strongly  bulwarks  the  integrity 
of  the  small  family.  Parents  may  hit  their 
children,  offer  them  poor  diets,  allow  them 
late  hours,  encourage  In  them  fresh  or  nasty 
l>ehavlor  toward  others  and  mosUy  fear  no 
Interference.  And  this  should  be  the  ciuse 
What  parent  hasnt  at  some  frantic  moment 
wanted  to  Just  about  banish  his  or  her 
child  from  tills  earth''  We  all  have  otir 
moments  of  rage  and  anger  ajnci  sometimes 
such  feelings  are  quite  strong  and  quite 
murderous.  But  we  don't  live  them  out 
and  If  we  do  sometimes  loee  control,  we 
are  contrite  and  attentive  to  the  person  who 
Is  Innocently  Involved  in  those  outburstK  of 
ours. 

Though  it  Is  few,  therefore  who  require 
the  special  concern  and  protection  of  the 
law.  there  is  a  problem  of  degree  Every 
child  psychiatrist  meets  children  who  are 
victims  of  hurtful,  fearful,  careless,  or  essen- 
tially unloving  or  unstable  parents  There 
are  sick  and  withdrawn  mothers  who  are  so 
crippled  emotionally,  who  offer  their  children 
so  very  little  warmth,  that  It  is  clearly  a 
matter  of  time,  and  sometimes  very  little 
at  that,  before  the  children,  Uxk  will  be 
disturbed. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  clear  cases  of 
parental  brutality,  and  It  is  these  which  de- 
mand specially  vigorous  and  sometimes 
drastic  action.  Disturbed  parents  require 
f>8ychlatrlc  care,  and  that  is  one  urgent  na- 
tional problem  But  parents  who  repeatedly 
atUck   their   children  and  are  In   danger  Of 
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killing  them  deserve  quite  another  prior 
of  attention. 

Pew  would  deny  society  the  right  to  lnt«f»i 
vene   where   a  child's   very   life  U  at  stakiL 
Yet,  as  might  be  expected,  opposition  to  Uw^ 
which  try  to  establish  a  basU  for  such  lnt«r^ 
ventlon   often    centers   about   such   rallyti^' 
slogans     as     "Individual     rights."     "paren?" 
rights,"  or  the  right  of  the  family  to  "prK* 
vacy."     Of  course  In  a  complicated  societv 
like  ours  all  "rights"  are  relative,  are  mo<^'^ 
fled  by  various  legal  and  social  obligatloiw. - 
It  Is  Incredible  that  these  obligations  do  not 
yet   In   most  States,   hence  for  most  peopit* 
provide    protection    to   children    when    thsfr 
parents  are  crazed  enough,  or  enough  stuntsi|. 
In  Intelligence  or  psychological  development' 
to  threaten  their  very  lives. 

Only  13  States  have  laws  whose  purpoats 
generally  are  to  provide  sanction  and  obliga- 
tion for  doctors  afraid  or  heslUnt  to  repor*' 
ci.ses  of  children  grossly  abused;  and  to 
e.sUibllsh  s<ime  Institutional  means— courts, 
welfare  agencies — of  receiving  these  report^ 
dealing  with  them,  investigating  the  situa- 
tions they  cover,  and  finally,  attempting  ts 
provide  help  for  both  the  parents  and  chll- 
dren  Involved  On  this  last  matter  of 
a.sslstance,  the  laws  tend  to  diverge  Into 
those  primarily  Interested  In  punishing  tbs 
guilty  and  those  concerned  with  rehablUta- 
tlon.  Insofar  as  It  turns  out  that  rehabilita- 
tion Is  possible. 

It  Is  an  ancient  and  far  from  concluded 
struggle-  whether  to  rise  In  outrage  and 
demand  Jailing  these  parents  as  both  punish- 
ment  and  a  form  of  fast  removal  from 
so<-lety;  or  to  use  the  law  as  a  necessary 
means  of  restraint,  but  also  as  an  entering 
wedge,  in  this  case  so  that  Isolated,  often 
defensively  shrill  and  combative  human  be- 
ings may  be  approached,  seen,  and  perhaps 
even  helped  with  their  enormous  emotional 
impoverishment  and  desperation. 

In  a  sense  this  terrible  problem,  challeng- 
ing by  Its  very  existence  so  much  of  what 
we  think  of  ourselves,  owes  Its  increasing 
recognlUon  to  the  progress  made  by  Preud 
and  his  followers  In  looking  fearlessly  into 
man's  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  A 
pediatrician,  having  a  hard  Ume  with  his 
own  horror  at  what  he  had  Just  seen— the 
near  murder  of  a  little  girl  by  her  mother- 
said  to  me  later  words  to  this  effect:  "I  sup- 
pose in  the  past  we  would  have  Just  taken 
that  mother's  word  for  what  had  happened. 
(She  had  made  some  pathetic,  transparent 
attempts  to  call  her  deed  an  accident  )  We 
probably  would  never  have  bothered  to  look 
at  what  kind  of  person  she  Is.  But  now  we 
.see  more  about  people,  and  why  they  do 
things,  and  because  of  that  we  have  more 
responsibilities  and.  In  a  way,  more  trouble 
on  our  hands" 

His  responsibilitlefi  are  everyone  s:  they 
belong  to  his  fellow  doctors  and  to  members 
of  a  host  of  professions  Most  of  all  they 
must  be  taken  up  by  37  State  legislatures, 
not  In  hasty  repudiation  of  senseless  bru- 
tality at  the  hands  of  sad  and  frightful 
people,  but  In  passionate  Interest  and  will- 
ful shielding  of  their  State's  children  and 
adults  alike  Parents  may  have  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  children.  Others  may  have  to 
be  closely  watched  and  worked  with  Inten- 
sively. Children  may  have  to  be  given  a 
great  deal  of  medical  and  psychiatric  care, 
for  some  of  them  have  not  only  dramatic 
bruises,  lacerations,  or  fractures,  but  symp- 
toms of  chronic  Indifference  or  neglect, 
vitamin  deficiencies,  p>oorly  treated  Infec- 
tions, a  sccH-e  of  minor  and  major  diseases 
secondary  to  such  lack  of  good  care. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  a  scandal  that  we 
allow  crushed  and  terrified  parents  a  con- 
tinuation of  their  misery  In  their  own  chil- 
dren. Surely  here  there  can  be  no  real  dis- 
agreement about  the  need  for  Immediate 
action.     Lives  are  In  the  balance. 


G—i  Newt  for  Coal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF    KINTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

I-  Mr.  NATCHER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
ive  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
»,  I  include  herewith  an  editorial  en- 
led  "Good  News  for  Coal,"  which  ap- 
in  the  September  23,  1964,  issue 
the  Madisonville  Messenger,  of  Madi- 
jnvllle.  Ky. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows; 

Good  Nrws  for  Coal 

People  who  occasionally  preach  gloom  and 

for  the  future  of  the  coal  Industry — 

vital  to  our  area — should  note  the  latest 

about  nuclear-fuel  costs   as  compared 

coal  coBtB  In  some   areas 

On  the  same  day  recently,   the  Messenger 

»ted  two  developments: 

A  report  from  the  Tennessee   VaUey    Au- 

Drlty  that  Its  average  cost  for  coal  burned 
Its  steemplantB  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 

Bt  June  31  was  1.7  mills  for  each  kllov.-att 

5ur  of  electricity  produced  At  the  TVA's 
Ig  Paradise  steamplant  over  In  Muhlenberg 
^tbe  coat  was  1.2  mUls 

A  report  that  the  Key  West.  Fla  .  Uiillty 
E^Board  has  dropp)ed  plans  to  build  a  lO-mll- 
lon-gallon-a-day  dual-purp>06e  nuclear-pow- 
desalting  plant    (to   make   fresh   water 

It  of  salt  water)  because  of  excessive  cost 
|<rf  atomic  fuel  and  1b  now  considering  plans 
liar  a  fossil-fueled   facility      The   main   rea- 

1?  It  was  estimated  that  nuclear  fuel 
^Would  produce  for  them  a  power  cost  of 
[10.68  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  This  is  a 
twbopplng  nine  times  the  cost  of  coal  fuel 
[at  Paradise  and  more  than  six  times  the  TVA 
[ Average  on  coal  costs 

It  Isn't  known  yet  whether  Key  Wests  fos- 
le  plan  calls  for  coal.  oil.  or  gas.  but  the 
leontrast  is  worth  noting 

This  Isn't  all  the  good  news  about  coal 
[that's  appeared  lately.  Forbes  magazine,  in 
Etta  September  15  issue  says  that  coal  "may  be 
Jon  the  verge  of  some  real  growth  Out  of  a 
|««cent  luncheon  came  a  plan  that  may  give 
[coal  a  tremendous  boost. 

The  luncheon,  Forbes  said,  was  held  at 
fthe  White  House  and  President  Johnson  met 
iWlth  executives  of  some  of  the  Nation's  big- 
Igest  coal  compalnles.  coal-hauling  railroads. 
T»nd  mine  and  railroad  unions. 

The  topic  of  conversation  was : 

What  could  be  done  to  Increase  exports  of 
^eoal.  as  well  as  consumption  at  home? 

As  a  result  of  the  session,  the  President 
'appointed  a  special  committee  of  Cabinet  and 
[■ub-Cablnet  members,  headed  by  Defense 
Isecretary  Robert  McNamara.  and  told  them: 

Push  coal  for  all  It's  worth 

Iimnedlately  the  word  went  out  to  US  rep- 
f  resentatlvea  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  to  give 
[coal  top  priority  In  current  trade  talks  under- 
f^way   among  Western   nations      The   aim :    to 

ive  the  way  for  an  Increase  of  US   coal  ex- 

Drts  by  6  to  15  percent. 

And   the   coal   Industry   and   its   allies   are 

thard  at  work  on  McNamara  and  his  associates 

Ion  the  special  committee  to  get  a  freeze  of 

^resldual-oll  imports  Into  the  Nation  at  their 

Bresent  levels.     Forbes  says  the  coal   Indus- 
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try  has  great  hopes  that  their  idea  of  freezing 
oil  Imports  will  prevail. 

Forbes  finds  other  reasons  i<x  coal  opU- 
ml8m,  particularly  the  tremendouB  growth 
In  coal -powering  of  electric  generating  fa- 
cilities. UtUlty  coal  totaled  403  million  tons 
In  1961;  Jumped  to  422  million  In  1962;  462 
million  last  year,  and  may  reach  468  million 
this  year. 

And,  out  in  California  Is  a  case  like  the  one 
at  Key  West.  Two  big  power  companies  on 
the  west  coast  dropped  consideration  of  nu- 
clera  power  for  a  water-desalting  plant  and 
will  turn  to  fossUe  fuels. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  Presidential 
board,  the  cocU  Industry  right  now  Is  highly 
pleased  at  prospects.  McNamara  is  known  as 
a  real  go-getter  and  is  "a  business  man." 

The  day  may  come  when  nuclear  power 
will  be  a  real  problem  for  coal,  particularly 
if  Federal  subsidies  to  atomic  fuel  production 
continue.  But  the  day  is  not  "Just  around 
the  comer" — as  some  fear. 


Social  Security  Lefislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
come  to  call  a  spade  a  spade.  We  are 
winding  up  this  session  with  some  very 
serious  legislation  still  tied  up  in  commit- 
tees. 

I  refer  especially  at  this  time  of  the 
failure  to  get  an  agreement  in  conference 
between  the  House  and  Senate  on  the 
social  security  amendments. 

I  for  one  and  I  know  I  speak  for  many 
more  of  my  colleagues  when  I  say  that 
the  conferees  acted  in  bad  faith  when 
they  failed  to  give  the  Members  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  beneficial  legisla- 
tion in  behalf  of  our  elder  citizens. 

Not  many  of  us  have  taken  the  time 
to  really  study  the  plight  of  our  aged  and 
aging  citizens.  Few  of  us  have  really 
taken  the  time  to  analyze  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  reasons  for  its 
original  passage. 

The  issue  is  one  of  inadequacy,  simply 
because  we  failed  to  expand  the  benefits 
and  to  lower  the  age  limit  for  retirement. 

The  original  purpose  of  social  security 
was  to  make  retirement  possible  for  the 
older  worker,  to  give  opportunity  to  the 
youth  of  America  knocking  at  the  em- 
ployment agency  doors,  to  make  life 
bearable  and  to  make  retirement  a  self- 
satisfying  achievement  in  reward  for  his 
hfetime  of  service  to  this  Nation  and 
its  institutions. 

However,  a  few  willful  persons  in 
charge  of  the  responsibility  and  in  au- 
thority over  the  fate  of  this  law  have 
prevented  this  logic  and  reasoning  and 
at  this  writing  look  at  social  security  as 
a  private  Insurance  fund  and  demand 


that  it  must  maintain  liQuidity  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  this  tjite  of  social  legis- 
lation was  created  as  a  social  measure 
designed  to  render  a  service  rather  than 
to  depend  upon  its  econcanic  stability. 

The  general  funds  of  ovu-  Nation  are 
tapped  for  every  conceivable  tyi>e  of 
social  service  and  yet  the  mere  sugges- 
tion that  the  social  security  law  is  to 
be  honored  in  Its  intent  rather  than  in 
Its  financial  structure  draws  Inimical 
criticism. 

We  can  make  it  work  but  we  must 
face  up  to  the  issue.  Any  suggestion 
that  an  act  that  started  out  with  $85 
and  65  years  of  age  as  its  maximum 
provisions  and  30  years  later  still  main- 
tains a  65-year  lim^it  for  full  benefits 
of  $108  per  month. 

Compare  this  to  the  advances  in  our 
own  incomes,  our  wages,  our  costs  of 
living,  and  you  can  see  why  this  Con- 
gress has  failed  in  its  obligation  to  these 
worthy  citizens. 

My  own  bill,  introduced  year  after 
year,  has  been  pigeonholed  by  the  same 
committee  that  has  killed  time  after 
time  remedial  legislation  in  the  field  of 
health  and  sickness  benefits  for  this 
group  of  citizens. 

I  assure  the  House  that  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  fight  for  increased  benefits, 
lowering  the  age  limits  and  to  provide  for 
the  care  of  those  unable  to  finance 
proper  medical  care  in  their  time  of 
need. 

This  shall  and  must  be  the  fir.st  ob- 
jective of  the  next  Congress. 

I  assure  you  it  is  mine. 


Better  Days  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  BROMWELL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  previously  granted.  I  offer 
herewith  some  Interesting  views  on  our 
currency,  prepared  by  Mr.  E  Wendell 
Schroeder.  of  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Schroeder  is  well  versed  in  these 
matters  and  speaks  with  authority. 
Bettee  Days  Ahead 

Our  sometimes  contributor  to  these  coi- 
umns,  E  Wendell  Sclu-oeder,  of  Woodland 
Park  and  Florida,  pens  us  a  note  on  the 
Nation's  gold  situation. 

Mr.  Schroeder  Is  a  former  member  oi  a 
Federal  board  In  Washington,  DC 

He  writes: 

Shortly  a  select  group  of  financial  wiz- 
ards— the  International  Bankers  of  the  Free 
World — win  meet  once  again  to  solve  If  poc- 
slble  the  mounting  problems  of  International 
exchange. 
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A    desperate    search    U    underway    for    a  their  partlclpaUon  In  their  church  choir  pro-  others    In    handling    the    appropriation 

means    to   merge   the   faltering   dollar    In   a  grams,  and  In  doing  »o  contribute  greatly  of  buig  of   this  session   and   accompUshli^ 

common  world  cxirrency  which  would  ellml-  their  Ume  and  Ulent  throughout  the  year;  ^^^  savings  indicated  above, 

nate   a  final   run  on  the  rest  of   the  gold  and  -pj^g  summary  follows: 

The  day  of  a  common  currency  backed  by  quently  over  a  span  of  many  years,  with  no 
world  reserves  of  gold  Is  fast  dawning.    Pree  remuneration    except    the    eatlsfactlon    re-  (Note— Loan  authorizations  not  In  thU 
convertibility  between  all  of  the  free  nations  celved  from   partlclpaUng  bo   Intimately   In  summary       And    permanent    approprlaUom 
and    oerhape   even   the   Communis   bloc   Js  their  Church  worship   program;    and  not    requiring    acUon    In    the    session   totsl 
vital  and  Imminent  If  we  are  to  expand  trade.  "Whereas  music  has  always  been  so  cloMly  $  1 1 .800.000.000  In  round  figures. ) 
eliminate   deficits    In    balance    of   payments  integrated  with  the  worship  of  the  Almighty  House  actions                           Rounded  /Igwu 
and  raids  on  "weak"  currencies.  throughout  the  ages;  1.  Budget    estimates    con- 
Up  to  now  one  of  the  stumblers  to  this  "Now.  therefore.  I.  Chester  Kowal,  mayor  sldered  (both  fiscal  1 904 

plan  has  been  the  reluctance  of  Industrious  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  1966) $97,677,000,000 

and    provident    nations    whose    currency    Is  Sunday,  October  4.  1964.  as  "Choir  Recognl-  2    Amounts  passed  by  the 

soundly  based  to  merge  their  money  with  tlon  Day".  House     (Including,     to 

that   of   laay   or   unstable   mediums   of   ex-  " avoid  a  gross  dlstorUon, 

change.     But   It   U   palnfuUy    evident   that  "Mayor  o/  Buffalo"  the     $5,200,000,000     re- 

we'Ve  got  to  support  and  encourage  all  free  May  we  ask  your  encouragement  and  rec-  ported    for    NASA    but 

nations  or  risk  the  outbreak  of  new  Com-  ognltlon  of   this  day   through   publicity  on  stricken  on  a  point  of 

mvinlst  tyrannlee  and  escalating  atomic  war.  your  dally  programs  the  week  of  September  of   order).  — 03.630.000,000 

It   Is  also   crystal  clear   that  the  United  27.  ~- 

States  cannot  longer  pit  Its  weakening  dollar  RepresentaUve    Thadditjs    J.    Dulskj.    of  3.  Reduction  below  budg- 

alone  against  the  abject  poverty  of  the  have-  New  York  State,  has  a  Joint  moUon  before  et     requests     (for     the 

note.     Internationalization   of  the  dollar   Is  the  VB.  Congress  proposing  that  the  First  1964    seeslon) — 4. 047.000.000 

already  fact  as  we  quietly  buy  up  with  spe-  Sunday  of  October  be  set  aside  each  year  as  

clal  treasury  bonds,  etc.,  marks  and  franca  National  Choir  Recognition  Day.  Consisting  of— 

and  pesos  and  pounds — what  have  you — with  Would    it    be    possible    to    schedule    some  ^  a )    Applicable     to     fiscal 

which  to  stave  off  the  demands  on  Port  Knox,  religious  music   throughout   this  week.  jg^     deficiencies     and 

When  it  no  longer  is  necessary  to  keep  up  Thank  you  for  whatever  assistance  you  can  supplementals —697.  000,000 

the  pretense  of  a  sound  buck  with   gold  at  offer.  (b)    Applicable    to    fiscal 

$35  per  ounce  every  member  nation  of  the  Very   truly  yours,  1966    requests —3,200.000.000 

new  free   world   bank   will  be   working  the  RoaraT  P.  Schtjlz,  (c)    Applicable    to    fiscal 

mines  like  mad  to  get  their  gold  quotas  Into  Organist-Choirmaster.  1966    requests —ISO, 000,000 

the    WOTld    pool,    backing    the    new    money  St.  Mary  of  Sorrows  Church.  „ 

which  will  have  stable  exchange  value  every-  Pounder:     Choir    Recognition    Day.  ^    Appropriations  for  fis- 

"To'be  sure  there  are  many  problems  and  It  is  my  every  hope  that  in  Uie  very  ^^./^%p,iS^Si; 

headaches  ahead   for  the  smart  minds  of  near  future  the  Congress  will  also  pro-             j^^^ _    93  242. 000, 000 

money,  but  spurring  them  on  Is  the  goUath  claim  a  Choif  Recognition  Day  for  OUr  5    ApproprlaUons    as    ap- 

of  collapse,  conununism,  and  the  atom.  Nation.  proved    by    House     for 

Make  no  mistake,  the  new  money  is  com-  — ^^^^^^^■^— ^  fiscal     1965     (Including 

Ing,  the  new  mining  wiU  begin  at  prices  and  to    remove   the    dlstor- 

subeldles  to  make  the  district  leap.  a  n^.f  Summary  of  ToUll  of  Appropria-  tlon.  the  W.200,000.000 

JBetter  days  are  ahead.  _                          /                           c           JC  '<^    NASA) 81.950,000.000 

tion  Bills,  88tli  Congreis,  Second  Sei-  

— -^^■^"^^-^^  lion  ^'  Reduction       by       the 

House,      amounts      for 

Choir  Recognition  Day  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  J^iat^L  ^oi^TBe:^:       -292,000.000 

OF  ^—^———^—, 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ICNCirN  Senate  actions : 

or  nun.    DtW    r.    JCn^Cn  ^    Budget  estimates  con- 

UnW     TUAnnFITQ    I     nill  ^KI  or  low*  sldered    (aU   bUla   of 

HON.     IHAUUtUa   J.    UULOM  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  •     ««««lon) 98,297,000.000 

or  NEW  TO«ic  2.  Amoimts  approved  (all 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  Saturday.  October  3.  1964  bUls)-. Pi.  702.  OOP. 000 

^nUiriinv  OHnhpr  3  1964  Mr.  JENSEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 

Saturday.  October  3.  196*  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  summary  3.  Comparisons- 

Mr.  DULSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  ^^  ^j.^  ^^tlon  taken  by  Congress  on  ap-  <»>  ^"1°^^^,^'^'^''^      ,  bos  000  000 

Is  the  first  Sunday  In  October.     In  the  proprlation  bills  during  the  88th  Con-  Ab^S^ih^HoG^i  -3. 595. 000. ow 

last  few  Congresses  I  have  introduced  g^ess,  2d  session.  ^""^     S       (oS?! 

resolutions  to  proclaim  the  first  Sunday  r^^g  summary  shows  total  appropria-  ting,  to  avoid 

in  October  as  Choir  Recognition  Day.  tlons    enacted    during    this    session    of  gross     distor- 

Almost  every  church  in  this  country  $94,168    million,   a   reduction   of    $4,134  tlon.     •6,200,- 

has  a  choir,  and  a  day  should  be  set  aside  million  from  the  budget  estimates,  and  000.000        for               «««  noo 

when  our   country  can  pay  tribute  to  an  Increase  of  $128  million  over  funds  NASA) +1.072, 000,  ow 

those  dedicated  people  who  participate,  provided  for  fiscal  year  1964.  (c)   1965       ^mo^oif 

Choir  singing  Is  enjoyed  by  all  religions  m  the   1st  session  of  the   88th  Con-  amo^'unu                 -i-«4«  000  000 

all  over  the  world.  gress,  the  President's  budget  was  reduced  pm^j  j^^tions 

For  6  consecutive  years,  the  mayors  in  approximately     $6,500     million.       This  ^   Amounts  enacted   (all 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  have  oCQclally  proclaimed  makes  a  total  reduction  for  the  two  ses-  ^uis  of  the  i964  ses- 

the  first  Sunday  in  October  as  Choir  sions  of  the  88th  Congress  ten  billion  six  gion) »4, 163, 000. 000 

Recognition  Day  in  our  community.  himdred  million  dollars.  2.  These  amounu  are  be- 

ThP  nroclamation  foUows"  I  ^^ow  that  the  taxpayers  of  America  low   the   fiscal    year 

The  P^°fl»°^*"°" ''^°3*_^,^  appreciate  the  work  of  the  conservaUve  1965 budget requesu. 

CHoia  REcocNirxoH  Dat  Members  of   both  the  RepubUcan  and  m  round  flguree....  -4.134,000,000 

Por  the  6th  conaecUve  year  the  first  Sun-  j3-j„_-_atic  Parties  In  making  this  large  8-  The  fiacal  1965  new  ap- 

day  of  October  has  been  official  proclaimed  Democratic  5;f"^^*^J^"  ™*f;"'»  .o^nV  of  proprlatlons  in  these 

as  "Choir  Recognition   Day-  for  the  Buffalo  reducUon   which    represents   a   8«^n8   or  bills        ($92,370,000.- 

oommunity.     The   official   proclamaUon   aa  over  $200  on  an  average  for  each  family  ^^^^^   ,^  ^i^,,  ^^ 

laatied  from  the  mayor's  office  la  aa  followa:  in  America.  corresponding    flacal 

•VsocLAMATioiv  I  certainly  want  to  express  my  own  ap-  1964    approprlaUona 

-Whereaa  thousand,  of  loyal  Buffalo  dtl-  preciation  f  or  the  fineowperatlonl  tuive  ($92,»42.0OO,000)     by                      ^ 

Bena  of  aU  faith*  and  all  ages  have  reaumwl  received  from  M«nb«S  of  Ctongress  and                 about. -f-iaS.OOO.w 

/ 
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la  The»e  Cliallengii^  Tnnes  Defense  Pro- 
dnction  Fadlilies  of  Lonf  Demonstrated 
Efficiency,  Sncb  as  the  Watertewn 
Arsenal,  Should  Be  Adequately  Main- 
tained Beyond  Any  Reasonable  Doubt 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSAC  Husrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  IX)NOHUE.  Mr.  Speakei .  as  we 
approve  large  appropriations  for  multi- 
tudinous programs.  Including  the  war  on 
poverty  and  foreign  aid  projections,  a 
great  many  Members  have  expressed  to 
me  their  very  deep  concern  about  pro- 
posed ellminatlMis  and  reductions  of 
certain  defense  facilities  throughout  the 
country.  Let  me  assert,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  completely  share  that  concern. 

I  may  ask,  What  will  it  profit  us  to 
improve  every  facet  of  our  society,  if  we 
fail  to  prevent  a  nuclear  holocaust :  if  we 
fail  In  any  respect  to  defend  our  secur- 
ity? 

Obviously  the  most  practical  way  to 
avoid  the  catastrophy  of  nuclear  des- 
truction, while  we  strive  for  world  peace, 
is  to  demonstrate  clearly  and  consis- 
tently to  every  potential  enemy  that  we 
possess  and  retain  an  increasing  and 
overwhelming  supply  of  military  instru- 
ments for  preparedness  and  retaliation, 
if  it  should  be  forced  upon  us 

Recent  experience  proves  such  supply 
should  include  conventional  as  well  as 
nuclear  weapons.  As  the  result  of  cer- 
tain programs  of  armament  production 
elimination  and  closings  of  certain  de- 
fense facilities,  many  of  them  in  critical 
pilot  line  areas,  an  increasing  number 
of  Members  of  Congress,  military  au- 
thorities, and  civilian  experts  are  ser- 
iously disturbed  alxjut  the  continuing 
effectiveness  of  our  planned  defense 
security  system. 

Because  of  my  personal  grave  concern 
over  Defense  Department  announce- 
ments of  projected  restriction  and 
elimination  of  Navy  Yards  in  my  area 
and  the  historic  Watertown  Arsenal  in 
my  district,  I  have  joined  with  all  the 
members  of  my  State  and  regional  area 
here  in  questioning  the  wisdom  of  such 
planning  in  the  light  of  past  experience 
and  the  dark  shadows  now  obscuring  any 
certain  future  vision. 

The  Watertown  Arsenal  has  been  a 
vital  pilot  line  factor  in  our  defense  sys- 
tem for  142  years.  When  Army  officials 
announced,  last  April,  their  intention  to 
phase  out  the  activities  of  the  Water- 
town  Arsenal.  I  immediately  solicited  the 
U.S.  Senators  from  our  State  and  the 
entire  Massachusetts  congressional  dele- 
gation to  urge  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  review  and  promptly  rescind  this  an- 
nouncement. At  my  insistence,  we  all 
met  with  the  Secretary  on  May  1.  last. 
We  emphasized  to  him  that  such  pro- 
posed action  was  not  in  the  best  national 
interest  and  I  presented  facts  and  figures 
in  support  of  our  contentions.  The  Sec- 
retary took  our  urgent  request  under  ad- 


visement, but  later  Informed  the  delega- 
tion that  he  intended  to  sustain  the 
original  decision. 

Following  that  advice  our  delegation 
held  several  conferences  with  the  able, 
energetic  representatives  of  the  arsenal 
employees  and  civic  and  business  leaders 
from  the  Watertown  and  Greater  Boston 
area,  and  representatives  of  our  State 
government.  I  then  prepared  a  vigorous 
appeal  to  the  President  In  which  we  out- 
lined the  unique  defense  contributions 
of  the  Watertown  Arsenal  throughout  its 
long  existence,  the  extreme  personal 
hardships  that  would  inevitably  be 
visited  upon  the  families  of  so  many 
faithful  Federal  employees,  the  pro- 
nounced adverse  effect  such  action  would 
have  upon  the  area  economy  and  the 
grave  doubt  that  the  military  determina- 
tion in  this  case  was  based  upon  provable 
grounds. 

This  appeal  to  the  President  was  signed 
by  every  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
delegation.  The  President  forthwith 
asked  the  Secretary  to  review  and  reply 
to  us.  which  the  latter  did  and  In  sub- 
stance reiterated  his  previous  intention 
to  uphold  the  Army  decision. 

Following  this  report  from  the  Secre- 
tary, our  delegation  under  my  leadership, 
again  met  with  employee  representatives 
and  business  and  community  leaders  to 
formulate  additional  plans  to  press  fur- 
ther in  our  objective  efforts  to  keep  the 
arsenal  in  full  of>eration  in  the  national 
interest. 

It  was  next  decided  that  another  ap- 
peal should  be  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent urging  that  he  grant  us  an  inter- 
view so  that  we  might  personally  present 
the  facts  and  our  views  for  his  personal 
consideration  and  action.  It  was  my 
privilege  once  again  to  prepare  this  docu- 
mented request  to  the  President  in  which 
we  reiterated  our  previous  contentions 
and  asked  for  a  meeting  with  him  and 
urged  his  personal  intercession. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  urgent  request  was 
forwarded  to  the  President  on  August  12, 
last;  we  received  a  timely  reply  from  him 
and  on  September  22  we  received  a  fur- 
ther report  from  Secretary  McNamara 
advising  that  the  President  had  asked 
him  to  contact  us,  and  he,  the  Secretary, 
stated  that  he  would  be  pleased  again  to 
meet  with  the  members  of  Massachu- 
setts delegation  at  our  convenience  to  re- 
view the  arsenal  decision  and  extend 
additional  consideration. 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  Army's 
unsound  decision  in  this  case  and  pro- 
pose to  continue  our  work  together  for 
still  another  conference  with  the  Presi- 
dent, because  we  hold  very  deep  con- 
victions that  the  action  of  the  Army  in 
this,  and  in  other  similar  instances,  is  not 
coiisistent  with  the  adequate  defense  of 
the  Nation.  In  view  of  recent  exijanded 
military  activities  abroad,  in  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  impossible,  we  assert, 
for  the  Army  to  show  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  closing  of  this  and 
other  defense  installations  is  in  the  best 
national  interest. 

To  many  Members  of  Congress  and  to 
many  recognized  military  experts,  these 
proposed  restrictions  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  vital  production  facilities  appear 
to  be  entirely  im justified  and  are  based 


on  dangerous,  unwarranted  speculations 
about  our  clearly  demonstrated  essen- 
tial defense  and  security  needs. 

For  myself  and  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  I  reaffirm  our  resolute  inten- 
tion to  perseverf  In  our  Intercessions 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Army, 
the  President,  and  in  every  other  way 
given  to  me,  to  bring  about  the  reversal 
of  the  decision  to  close  the  Watertown 
Arsenal. 

We  appreciate  the  consideration  ex- 
tended to  us  by  the  Department  and  the 
President.  We  are  thankful  for  the  ef- 
forts to  cushion  the  shock  of  the  closing, 
as  it  were,  by  deferring  the  final  date  of 
closing  and  assuring  every  displaced 
worker  a  job.  These  are  well-intended 
concessions  to  our  cause  no  doubt.  But 
they  are  palliatives.  They  do  not  meet 
our  demands  or  serve  the  best  interest  of 
either  the  faithful  employees  or  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States.  Only  an 
order  canceling  out  the  closing  order 
can  provide  the  fair,  just,  and  national 
interest  answer  to  this  crucial  problem. 

We  submit  in  full  respect  to  all  those 
concerned  in  this  matter  that  the  na- 
tional defense  comes  before  penny- 
pinching,  ill-advised  economy.  The  con- 
tinuance of  the  great  Watertown  Ar- 
senal with  its  modem  equipment,  fine 
physical  plant  and  its  pool  of  highly 
skilled  specialist  workers  is  of  far  more 
importance  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of 
this  country  than  the  relatively  meager 
sums  that  would  be  saved  by  its  closing. 
False  economy  is  no  substitute  for  a 
powerful,  well-rounded  national  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  command  Is  forward. 
Let  us  continue  our  fight  for  Watertown 
until  we  win  it  either  by  administrative 
action  or  by  statute  law.  We  carmot 
compromise  the  rights  of  our  workers; 
we  cannot  trifle  with  the  safety  and  se- 
curity of  the  coimtry  and  the  cause  of 
the  free  world. 


Retirement  of  Hon.  Joe  Kilgore 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  old  friends  view  the  retirement 
of  a  beloved  colleague  with  -mixed  emo- 
tions. 

Joe  Kilgore  has  made  us  a  real  fine 
hand.  He  has  been  a  good  and  faithful 
representative  of  his  people;  and  he  has 
made  his  mark  as  he  has  labored  among 
us. 

We  hate  to  lose  him:  and  yet.  no  one 
can  begrudge  him  a  life  which  will  be 
closer  to  his  family  and  to  his  home 
than  the  life  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
could  possibly  be. 

Joe  has  not  disclosed  his  plans  to  me. 
but  I  am  sure  that  wherever  he  goes  and 
whatever  he  does  he  will  be  as  success- 
ful as  he  has  been  here  in  Washington. 
Perhaps  he  will  stay  at  hwne  and  prac- 
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tlce  law.    Perhaps  he  has  other  political 
Ideas. 

Whatever  hl«  choice,  he  takes  with 
him  the  best  wishes  of  aU  of  us  who  have 
been  associated  with  him. 


Equl  Rifkts  for  BIcb  aad  WomeB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

or  TtniAHA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee (Ml  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments, of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  had 
before  It  in  the  88th  Congress  many  im- 
portant proposals  relating  to  proposed 
changes  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States. 

Among  these.  Mr.  President,  is  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  would  guarantee  that  persons  are 
not  discriminated  against  solely  because 
of  their  sex. 

It  is  clear  that  throughout  the  history 
of  the  United  States  women  have  not 
enjoyed  full  equality.  It  was  in  1920 
that  women  were  first  permitted  to  vote 
in  the  United  States— and  then  only 
after  a  long  struggle  for  this  precious 
right.  And  today  we  often  find  women 
unable  to  gain  jobs  for  which  they  are 
qualified  when  they  are  employed,  or  to 
command  salaries  commensurate  with 
those  of  men  in  the  same  positions. 

Recently  the  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Amendments  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  approved  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  secure 
these  rights.  Under  unanimous  consent 
I  place  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
relating  to  this  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

-from  the  report  (No.  1558)  was  ordered 

to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATU(K>rT 

The  substantive  section  of  the  proposed 
amendment  Is  quite  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward.    It  reads  as  follows: 

"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  tex.  Congress 
and  the  Mveral  8tat«8  shall  have  power, 
within  their  respective  Jurisdictions,  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  46  was  Introduced 
In  the  88th  Congress  by  Senator  McOeb  for 
himself  and  35  other  Senators  as  coeponsors. 
During  the  past  10  years,  the  Legislatures 
of  Connecticut.  Delaware.  Louisiana,  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  have 
adopted  resolutlona  memorializing  tlie  Con- 
gress to  submit  this  amendment  to  the 
States  for  ratification. 

This  proposal  has  been  before  the  Congress 
since  the  19th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion extended  voting  rights  to  women.  In 
recent  years,  resolutions  proposing  this 
amendment  were  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the  80th, 
81  St,  82d,  83d,  84th,  BSth.  and  87th  Con- 
gresses. In  the  81st  and  83d  Congresses,  the 
amendment  passed  the  Senate  with  a  floor 
amendment,  but  It  was  never  acted  upon  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  the  8Cth 
Congress,  the  same  floor  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  then  the  resolu- 


tion was  recommitted  to  ths  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  upon  motion  <rf  Its  principal 
sponsors.  (The  provision*  erf  this  floor 
amendment  or  "rider"  are  dlaciiased  subse- 
quently In  this  report.) 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  will  complete 
women's  long  movement  for  legul  equality. 
Like  the  14th  amendment,  the  restrictions  of 
this  proposed  amendment  apply  only  to  gov- 
ernmental action.     It  would  not  apply  to  pri- 
vate   or    to    Individual    action.    The    14th 
amendment  provides  a  body  of  case  law  as  to 
what  constitutes  "State  action"  and  Its  prec- 
edents will   be   available  for  Judicial  deter- 
mination of  the  scope  of  this  amendment 
There   remain   many   well-known   vestiges 
of  ancient  rules  of  law  which  treat  woonen  as 
Inferiors.     In  many  States,  a  woman  cannot 
handle  or  own  separate  pwoperty  In  the  same 
manner    as    her    husband.     In    some    States, 
she  cannot  engage  In  business  or   pursue  a 
profession    or    occupation    as    freely    as    can 
a  member  of  the  male  sex.     Women  are  classi- 
fied separately  for  purposes  of  Jury   service 
In  many  States.     Community-property  States 
do  not  vest  in  the  wife  the  sanvc  degree  of 
property  rights  as  her  husband  enjoys.     The 
Inheritance  rights  of  widows  differ  from  those 
of     widowers     In     some     States.     Restrictive 
work  laws,  which  purport  to  protect  women 
by  denying  them  a  man's  freedom  to  pursue 
employment,   actually   result   In  discrimina- 
tion In  the  employment  of  women  by  making 
it    so    burdensome    upon    employers.     Such 
protective  restrictions  hinder  women  In  their 
competition  with  men  for  supervisory,  tech- 
nical, and  professional  Job  opportunities. 

Your  committee  has  considered  carefully 
the  amendment  which  was  added  to  this  pro- 
posal on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  In  the  81st. 
83d,  and  86th  Congresses.  Its  effect  was  to 
preserve  "rights,  benefits,  or  exemptions' 
conferred  by  law  upon  persons  of  the  female 
sex.  This  qualification  Is  not  acceptable  to 
women  who  want  equal  rights  under  the  law. 
It  Is  under  the  guise  of  so-called  "rights"  or 
"benefits"  that  women  have  t>een  treated 
unequally  and  denied  opportunities  which 
are  available  to  men. 

Just  as  equal  protection  of  the  law  under 
the  14th  amendment  Is  not  a  mathematical 
equality,  this  amendment  does  not  contem- 
plate that  women  must  be  treated  In  all 
respects  the  same  as  men.  Nor  does  It  mean 
that  all  legal  differentiation  of  the  sexes  will 
be  abolished.  "Equality"  does  not  mean 
"sameness."  "Equal"  rights  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  "Identical"  rights.  For  Instance, 
a  law  granting  maternity  benefits  to  women 
would  not  be  an  unlawful  discrimination 
against  men.  As  a  grant  to  mothers.  It 
would  be  based  on  a  reasonable  classifica- 
tion despite  its  limitation  to  members  of  one 
sex. 

Nor  would  the  amendment  mean  that 
criminal  laws  governing  sexual  offenses 
would  become  unconstitutional.  The  pub- 
lic has  such  an  Interest  in  relations  between 
the  sexes  that  the  conduct  of  both  sexes  is 
subject  to  regulation  under  the  police  power 
apart  from  any  considerations  of  unequal 
treatment  or  protective  status. 

In  the  past.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
this  amendment  would  require  equal  treat- 
ment of  men  and  women  for  purposes  of 
compulsory  military  service.  This  is  no  more 
true  than  that  all  men  are  treated  equally 
for  purposes  of  military  duty.  Differences  In 
physical  abilities  among  all  persons  would 
continue  to  be  a  material  factor.  It  could 
be  expected  that  women  will  be  equally  sub- 
ject to  military  conscription  and  they  have 
demonstrated  that  they  can  perform  ad- 
mirably m  many  capacities  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  But  the  Crovernment  would  not  re- 
quire that  women  serve  where  they  are  not 
fitted  Just  as  men  with  physical  defects  are 
utilized  in  special  capacities.  If  at  all. 

Your  committee  wishes  to  emphasise  one 
additional  fact.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  confirm  equal  rights  under  law  for 
both  men  and  women.     In  Instances  where 


laws  are  burdensome  to  men  solely  

at  their  sex.  they  would  benefit  tmt^  tte 
amendment.  For  Instance,  alimony  it^ 
probably  could  not  favor  women  soMy  bs- 
cause  of  their  sex.  However,  a  dlvoros  4*. 
cree  could  award  support  to  a  mother  U  iht 
was  granted  custody  of  children.  Thu  vooU 
be  Incidental  to  the  children's  BUpport 
Matters  concerning  custody  and  support  of 
children  prop>erly  should  he  delonaiatt 
solely  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  tbi 
children,  without  favoritism  to  either  p«r«nt 
solely  because  of  sex. 

Both  major  political  parties  have  repeat- 
edly supported  this  proposal  In  their  nation*! 
party  platforms.  The  United  States,  u  a 
signatory  to  the  United  Nations  Charter,  hw 
confirmed  Its  faith  In  equal  rights  of  mm 
and  women  Nevertheless,  we  withhold  from 
our  women  a  constitutional  guarantes  d 
equal  treatment  under  the  law  and  thustac 
behind  such  countries  as  Burma.  Igypt, 
Japan,  Greece.  Pakistan,  and  West  Oenntay. 

An  Impressive  list  of  women's  orgaa]». 
tlons  have  recorded  their  support  of  this 
proposal  In  the  past.  Among  them  are  tix 
following : 

Alpha  Iota  Sorority. 

American  Association  of  Women  Mlnlsten. 

American  Federation  of  Soroptlmlst  Clubs. 

American  Medical  Women's  Assoclatlcxi. 

American  Women's  Society  of  CertllUd 
Public  Accountants. 

American  Society  of  Women  Accountsate. 

Association  of  American  Women  DentlsU. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

National  Association  of  Colored  Women. 

National  Association  of  Women  Lawyen. 

National  Council  of  Women  Chlropractcn. 

NMonal  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs. 

National  Women's  Party. 

Osteopathic  Women's  National  Association. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  Memorial.  Inc. 

Women's  Auxiliary  to  American  Osteo- 
pathic Association. 

Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  National  Chiro- 
practic Association. 

Women's  Circle,  Woodmen  of  the  Wockl. 

Women's  International  Association  of  Asro- 
nautlcs. 


Tribate  to  Carl  Vwsoa 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or   CALirOBMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVSS 

Friday.  October  2,  1964 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
hard  to  express  In  words  the  great  con- 
tributions that  Carl  Viwson  has  made  to 
the  Congress  and  to  our  coimtry.  RJ* 
equally  difficult  to  express  our  appreci- 
ation, our  thanks,  and  our  regret  thst 
he  Is  leaving. 

It  has  been  a  rich  personal  prlvIWe 
and  honor  for  me  to  serve  under  thta 
great  American  on  the  House  Com«lt- 
tee  on  Armed  Services.  We  have  »D 
learned  to  appreciate  his  tremendous  en- 
ergy and  enormous  abilities,  his  vast  wis- 
dom and  knowledge,  and  his  total  ooB- 
mltment  to  the  security  of  our  country 
and  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

Today  the  United  States  of  Americ* 
is  the  strongest  nation  In  the  wwM- 
Better  than  ever  before  we  are  preptwo 
to  deter  and  to  defeat  Cwnmunlrt  H- 
gresslon;  to  defend  the  liberty  of  fwe- 
dom-lovlng  people.  Certainly  no  one 
man  more  fully  deserves  the  credit  fw 
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this   accomnUahment   and   this   position  southeast  Asla^^outh   Vietnam  poUcles   are  fi.ood  coktrol  and  wATxa  con8E«vaiion 

"        r%,^,  vntaow  ^°'  working,  and  the  queatiaii  of  the  wlKlom  piood  oontrol  is  important  aU  anr  the 

^?.i'BSitlSiii'from  OeoTKla  deserves  °^  °^  military-oriented  approach  naturaUy  united    Stvtaa.    and    eapedaUy    in    eastern 

The  gMUieman  irom  uewgia  aeserves  gg^^ts  itself.  Kansas.     Our  farm*,  our  Uctarj  Jobs,  and 

and  requires  our  unbounded  thank*  not  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^  dep«Ki  on  oontrouing  the 

because    he    has    served    longer    in    this  comn-ess  enacted  one  tax  cut  (in  K»w  and  the  Marals  des  Cygnes  Rivers  and 

House  than  any  Other  man.    He  deserves  ^^ J^^  tS  S3  rnS^SSoSS  aS>^er    a  their  trlbutariea.    Federal  money  inverted  in 

It  because  he  Is  a  distinguished  Ameri-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  tax  rates)  to  next  year.  e"**"^  ^'"''^  !^'^."^^l^'^.Z^^  ~°: 

SI  oTSnJ'^th^i  SSe^"'  ''''*^'"  "^  -^^^  theory  Of  tax  reduction  at  thls^e  Is  T^--^:rJ^r^^^^^,S  "^^f 

"^i^^oT^tfTmy^^leagues  in  Wishing  ':i^i.Zrs^n^^ecoS^r^^T  hum^^and^Property  v.ue.  through  devas- 

this  remarkable  man  many,  many  years  turning  spending  decisions  to  the  people,  and  Beyond  that    the  value  of  large  lakes  and 

of  happy  retirement.    We  know  they  will  generating    greater   dollar    revenues    on    the  rgggrvolrs  for  wtdoor  recrpatlon  and  sports 

be  active  and  productive,  for  that  is  the  rates    that   remain,  due   to    Incrwsed    plant  ^  obvious. 

nature  of  Caul  Vinsoh.  investment    and    consumer    spending.     This  ^  Congress  has  appropriated  over 

"  theory,  in  general.  U  subscribed  to  by  wlvlsers  ,9  ^mjon  this  ylar  for  projects  located  in  or 

___^_^_^  of     both     President     Johnson     and     Senator  directly  affecting  our  district : 

GOLDWATER.  thousands  1 

r^                            B    L   rii         _•.!.  D           »  The   Income  tax  cut  of  1964  was  parUcu-  ' 

ConsrcsSBaan  Bob  LUfWOrtll  Reports  ^^^.j      helpful  to  us  in  Kansas,  because  the  Clinton    Rese-volr «240 

From   Waibill£ton  emphasis  was  on  cuts  in  the  Ux  on  the  first  Kansas  City  local  protection  works...        100 

from    watmnnon  ^^^y^   ^^  corporation   profits.     This  Is  the  Lawrence  local  protection  works 300 

tax  cut  that  helps  small  businessmen,  and  Melvern   Reservoir . 2J» 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ^^^ce  Kansas  Is  a  State  of  many  small  busl-  Merrlam  local  protection  works 40 

or  nesses,    Kansas    wlU    be    one    of    the    States  Perry    Reservoir 8, 500 

UnM     DHRFRT    P     Fl  I  ^WORTH  ^^^^  benefits  most  from  the  cut.  Perry   Reservoir  will   provide    major   flood 

nUn.    KUDtlvI     r.    CLLOrrUIVIrl  j^^^,^   ^,^^j.  congress  will  probably  cut  the  protection  for  downstream  farms,  homes,  and 

or  KANSAS  excise    taxes,    too.     Many    of   us    have    been  factories:  through  State  oH  Kansae  i>artlclpa- 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  working  and  voting  to  cut  these  "nuisance"  tion  In  construcUon  costs  It   will  help  pro- 

taxes   for  several  months,  and  we   are  con-  vide  water  supply  for  local  communltlee;  and 
Saturday,  October  3.  1964  fident    the    job   can    be   done    In    1985.     In-  of    course   It   will    afford   outstanding   sport 
»*,    1ST  T  Qui7r»WTTT      Wr   Bn«>«lrpr    iin  cluded  would  be  cuts  m  taxes  on  automobile  fishing  and  water  recreation  facdllUes  for  all 
Mr.  ELLSWORTH.      Mr^Hp^Ker,  un  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  luggage,  cosmetics,  telephone  of  eastern  Kansas.     (We  will  be  delighted  to 
der  unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  my  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  jj^^  ^^^.^  Miasourians  come  over,  too.) 
final  report  from  Washington  to  my  con-  civn.  eights  fakm  pbom-«i« 
sUtuents  follows:  ^^^    ^^     ^^^^   congress  and   our   national  An  vmfortunate  mlstaJte  of  the  88th  Con- 
Yotrx  Congressman  Bob  Ellsworth  Reports  leadership     have     been     buying     time— and  gress  was  enactment  of  the  so-cailed  wheat 
From  Washington  wasting  It— on  the   question  of  civil  rights,  and   cotton    blU.     The   bUl   reduces   Kansas 
October  1964.  Because  of  the  political  danger  of  any  kind  wheat   acreage,   continues   to  subsidize  sur- 
suMMABT  of    meaningful    action   in   this   controversial  plus  production  In  the  South  and  Bast,  and 
This  Issue  of  the  Newsletter  Is  a  summary  and    sensitive    area,    many    poUUclans    have  further   cuts  down   cm  farmers'  freedom  to 
of  some  of  the  Important  actions  of  the  88th  avoided  engagement  In  civil  rights  leglsla-  manage  their  farms  as  they  see  fit.     But  be- 
Congress.  and  the  eflTect  of  those  actions  on  tion.     Finally,  In  1964.  the  88th  Congress  en-  yond    all    Uiat.    the   new    law    has  ^    «^« 
us  in  the  Third  Dlsti-lct  of  Kansas,  and  In  acted    an    Important    ClvU    Rights   Acl^be-  shocking  effect  of  sharply  reducing  ««a^- 
the  Nation  cause  most  Members  of  the  Congress  believe  cial  sales  of  American  wheat  on  world  mar- 
national  sscrmrrr  in  equality  undef  the  law  as  It  Is  guaranteed  kets^                                        ,«-,„„.  ^«.t  «- 
,.         .  .                  »  „  bv  the  Constitution,  and  because  they  had  Ofter  a  recc«tl   year  of  Kansas  wheat  ex- 
The  Congr««i  has  continued  to  support  a  J                               integrity  to  support  those  port  sales  for  dollar.  July  of  this  year  sew 
powerfiU  (and  expensive)  Defense  EsUbllsh-  "t,,.-"       *                     s     /             »-»-  a  sharp  drop  In  such  sales.     Of  course  com- 
ment.   WhUe  there  has  been  some  argument  "''"'='                        kducation  merdal   dcdlar  sales  of  Kansas  wheat  have 

over  certain   Pentagon  poUcles — whether   or                                                           ^^^  ^^^  years  been  a  big  help  In  our  Nation's 

not  to  contmue  production  of  manned  bomb-  The  88th  Congress  has  become  known  as  j^^^^^^'of  payments.     Now,  with  dollar  sales 

ers.  whether  or  not  our  missiles  arc  reliable  The    Education    Congress.'       Probably    no  ^  ^^^^  ^^  by  60  to  70  percent,  our  bal- 

enough.    whether    or    not    we    are    Investing  Congress   In    history   has  done   as   much   to  j^^e-of-payments   position   suffers.     At   the 

enough  In  research  to  develop  advanced  mill-  strengthen  education  In  America  as  this  one.  ^^^^   ^^    ^  ^^  losing  commercial  mar- 

tary  technology— the  fact  Is  that  the  legls-  The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  for  ^^^^  ^  Canada  and  other  wheat-producing 

latlon  authorizing  the  Government  to  carry  example,  will  make  some  $3  million  available  nations.     While  Kansas  fanners  are  cutting 

out  lU  policies  has  been  supported   almost  to  colleges  and  universities  In  Kansas  on  a  ^helr  acreage,  and  the  Metropolitan  Kansas 

unanimously.  matching    fund    basis,    for    construction    of  j-.jj.y  ^^^.^^  jg  losing  wheat  trafllc,  the  whole 

Even  so,   three  major  policy  questions  re-  much  needed  academic  faculties.    Baker  Unl-  ^heat  economy  erf  other  lands  Is  booming. 

main  unresolved,  to  confront  the  American  verslty,    Ottawa    University,    and    the    Unl-  ^^^^  administration  and  the  next  Congress 

people  and  the  next  Congress  in  1965:  verslty  of  Kansas  will  be  able  to  participate  ^.ju  j^j^^g  ^  work  fast  to  correct  this  sltua- 

1.  On    what    basis    should    major    defense  in  the  program.  tion  by  the  next  crop  year, 
contract  awards  be  made?    For  example,  was  -phe  Health  Professions  Education  Assist-  sfkcial 

th.  «.ward  of  the  TFX  contract  to  a  Texas  ^Jice    Act    provides    construction    grants    to  interest  to  aU  of  us  in  "eastern 

plant  m  the  national  Interest  when  anotiier  ^ip    build   teaching   facilitie.   for   medical,  °^^^]r  indtvWual   projects   that   affect 

contractor   had   a  better    (according    to   the  Cental,    pharmaceutical,    and    nursing    stu-  ^^^^tr^d  for  wWch^  Congressman 

military)  design  and  a  lower  bid?  dents.      The   University   of   Kansas   medical  ^^ '^^'^®*^"^L,.     i.°„  ^IZ.^^^ 

2.  At4' we  lomg  to  spend  tia  billion  or  ,ehool  has  shown  its  interest  and  will  un-  ^^,';^^'^S'loS  R^eT^^^Cauthortty 
more  to  build  an  anU-baUhKlc-mlsslle  sys-  doubtedly  participate  In  this  act.  ^Ith  t^e  M^^^jg  ^^ia^  cli^el  Im* 
tem?  The  Pentagon  has  been  spending  some  .j.he  Vocational  Education  Act  authorises  ^^  th  J^lo^  aSion  be^  given  to  making 
•400  mlUlon  a  year  to  rej^arch  such  a  system,  p^^^al  grants  to  SUtes  to  assist  them  in  Sf^Sa^  m^^  navlSblflrom  WlchltiT. 
r'^''^  TTtV*  ^'^r,? *'*',ir^°'thev  mt  T;  n^nt^ming  and  improving  their  existing  Sth^'e^^lSliatSe^Ll  the  Congress 
Howevi  ™  Si^^^rti^^t  ^ci^U  P'^R--"  »-'»  ^  developing  new  programs  In  f°f  It  was  time  t^ke  anoUier  look  at  the 
However,  some  Defense  Department  omciais  .vocational  education.  Kansas  has  an  out-  f-«..biiitv  of  makine  the  ECaw  River  navlglble 
admit  It  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  develop  ^^  vocational  education  program.  In  ^''i^'^en^'SThemoS?  at  Kansas  City, 
penetration  systems  that  will  knock  out  any  ^^j^  ^j  j^^  technological  changes.  {nd^sUlIl^flSd  insurance-  Congress  is  be- 
known  antl-ballUUc-mU«lle  system,  tiian  It  ^^^  automation,  good  vocational  education  J^^"^^^  jTgive   ™Sl    flSf^urance 

^  a'^vSi?  role  s^uff  ^rS^nse  Depart-  P"-*-""  '^  "^"""^^  ^  ^''P  '^^  ^'^^^'  c^mp^nSi  f^lr^d  SuiUtble  tax  ti-eatinent. 

3  What  «>le  should  the  uerense  uepaiT  skills  up  to  date.  on   a   oar  with  stock    Insurance  companies. 

Uo'nil  SZlri"   'S:fe';^  llL'L^^icNi'r^™  And  of  course  this  Congress  continued  the  ^^^  ^uld^  T^.  Importance  ^  fac- 

Dla^  f  Y^ln^rol^ln^tS?  up  iS^^  Important  legislation  which  provides  Federal  Tories  and  other  Industries  in  our  area,  since 

ci?^  KhSS^LImT  S  Sith  Vletna^     a  asslstiince  to  schools  In   federally  Impacted  ^g  have  at  least  one  major  mutual  flood  in- 

SSr^iSaJfSrelLir^lifen^hai  "«*     I^  our  district,  this  include.  «Aools  durance  company  located  here-and  enact- 

bee^<^^  tfSfSarl.  S  oTstiS  ^  Baldwin.  Bethel.  DeSoto.  Baton,  Bdger-  ^..nt  of  thhi  requested  law  would  enco^ge 

n^rl^^r^^-^^KsjMt^  affSrs    and  Gen-  ^n-  E^dara.  Kansas  City,  Lawrence.  Lenexa.  further  Industrial  growth  In  our  part  of  Kan- 

^r^a^l^r    u^  SS^Uy^^rin^  of^he  U>ulsburg,  Mission,  Olathe.  Overland  Park.  sas.    Unfair  tax  wltiiholding:  Airline  pilo^ 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  U  now  our  Ambassador  Prairie  Village.  Shawnee,  Spring  HIU,  Turner,  railroad    workers,    and    truck    dHvera,    who 

Id  Bouth   Vletnaa.     It  is  evident  that  our  WeUsvllle,  and  Winchester.  travel  constanUy  across  8UU  Unas,  are  con- 
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Btantly  harrasaed  by  cities  and  States  with- 
holding t&xes  on  the  income  attributed  to 
that  part  of  their  travel  which  brings  them 
through  or  across  the  city  or  State  concerned. 
It  Is  dllBcult  IX  not  impossible.  In  many  cases, 
to  get  proper  refunds  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Therefore,  I  have  asked  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  that  would  prohibit  this  unfair 
tax  gathering  technique.  Passage  of  the  bill 
would  be  a  step  toward  fairness  and  equity. 

SCHOOL     TIME 

Fall  1964  classes  are  In  progress  now  Mrs. 
Ellsworth  Joins  me  In  expressing  the  hope 
that  by  study,  hard  work,  and  attention  to 
the  opportunities  that  surround  us  for  help- 
ing our  fellow  man,  this  world  can  be  made  a 
better  place  for  all. 
Sincerely. 

Bob  Ei.lswdrth. 
YonT  Congressman. 


Our  Nation's  Tragedy 


"Oh.  my  Ood,  they've  killed  him," 

She  cried  In  great  despair. 
Over  the  tnink  of  the  car  she  crawled 

To  find  some  help  somewhere. 

The  car  sped  through  the  city  streets. 

She  held  him  tenderly 
The    tears   were   running    down    her    cheeks 

For  everyone  to  see. 

It  happened  on  that  fateful  day 

For  swiftly  the  news  did  spread 
Of  the  tragedy  In  Dallas. 

The  President  was  dead. 

After  he  had  passed  away. 

She  bade  him  a  last  goodbye. 
And  slipped  her  ring  upon  his  hand. 

How  could  we  help  but  cry? 

The  shock  must  have  been  unbearable  ^ 

But  through  it  all  she  stood 
Tall,  erect  and  dignified. 

Just  as  we  knew  she  would. 

At   the   graveside  she  lit   the   Eternal  Flame 
It  bums  through  wind  and  rain. 

It  seems  to  be  her  plea  to  God 
That  death  be  not  in  vain. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  BROMWELL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
filing  of  the  Warren  Commission  report 
has  refreshed  the  sad  recollections  of  the 
events  of  last  November  the  22d  and  in 
commenting  upon  the  report  the  Na- 
tion's press  has  commented  upon  this 
fact. 

In  the  city  of  Dubuque.  Iowa,  lives  a 
lady  by  the  name  of  Helen  S  Dougherty 
who  was  moved  by  the  Nation  s  sorrow 
to  write  a  verse  which  by  it.s  terms 
sprang  from  the  heart.  As  the  months 
have  passed,  the  verse  in  all  its  .simplicity 
has  been  circulated  in  ever  wider  period- 
icals and  during  the  summer  i-eached  the 
hands  of  many  persons  directly  from  the 
hand  of  the  author  herself.  In  my  opin- 
ion, circulated  in  the  manner  and  by 
the  people  it  has  been,  it  is  the  kind  of 
heartfelt  tribute  which  distinguishes  the 
literature  and  folklore  of  America  from 
that  of  any  other  nation,  and  I  herewith 
submit  It.  under  leave  Kranted.  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record: 

Our   Nation  .s  Tragedy 

(By    Helen    S     Ckiugherty    ( Mr.s     P.iuli. 
Dubuque    Iowa i 

The   sun   was   brightly   shining 

As  they  left  the  plane  that  day 
In  Dallas  a  banquet  had  been  planned 

To  honor  JFK. 

The  President  was  smiling 

Their  welcome  wa.s  so  warm 
How  could  anyone  suspect 

That  he  would  come  to  harm? 

He  stepped  Into  the  limousine 

To  start  that  fateful  ride 
With  Governor  Connally  and  his  wife 

And  Jackie  by  his  side 

,  That  famovis  bubble  made  for  hLs  car 
To  be  used  in  each  motorcade 
Was  left  behind  that  shining  day 
Why  should  he  be  afraid' 

The  motorcade  moved  -slowly 
His  fate  had  now  been  planned. 

For  soon  they'd  be  approaching 
The  man  with  gun  In  hand 

Suddenly  three  shots  rang  out 
The  President  Jerked  in  his  seat. 

He  started  falling  slowly. 

Then  Jackie  jiunped  to  her  feet. 


So  long  as  there  Is  no  evidence  a  man's 
wealth  has  been  acquired  Ulegally,  it  Is  not 
a  proper  subject  for  political  debate. 

There  U  nothing  morally  wrong  with  being 
rich.  Nor  is  there  any  particular  virtue  in 
t)elng  f)Oor. 

Mr.  Miller's  Relationship  With  the  Lock- 
port  Felt  Co. 


Rich  or  Poor  Politicians 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PENN.SYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  these 
days  of  misunderstanding  and  sometimes 
an  abnormal  stretching  of  political 
tenure  It  is  refreshing  to  read  an  edi- 
torial written  with  courage  and  courage 
in  the  face  of  a  political  csimpaign  that 
seems  to  be  reaching  new  depth.s  in  bad 
taste  and  bad  judgment 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Greensburg  Tribune-Review  of  Greens- 
burg.  Pa. 

I  congratulate  the  editor  and  publLsher 
for  this  fine  contribution  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  responsibility  for  candi- 
dates and  political  parties. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Rich  or  Poor  PoLmciANS 

The  Republican  candidate  for  Congress 
from  Westmoreland  County  has  challenged 
his  opponent  to  make  public  hl.s  financial 
holdings. 

ThLs  is  apparently  the  result  of  similar  dis- 
closures by  the  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential candidates  of  both  parties 

The  whole  business  sounds  like  -so  much 
nonsense.  It  sounds  like  an  attempt  to  make 
political  hay  on  the  ba.sis  of  un-substantl- 
ated  rumors  of  the  Incumbent's  financial 
holdings. 

This  Is  not  a  legitimate  campaign  Issue  un- 
less those  who  pose  the  challenge  are  ques- 
tioning the  honesty  of  the  Incumbent.  And 
if  that  is  the  case,  why  not  pose  the  question 
directly? 

A  challenge  of  this  nature  is  In  the  best 
tradition  of  "when  did  you  .stop  beating  your 
wife?" 

It  also  raises  the  question  of  how  i>oor  or 
how  rich  should  a  public  oflBcial  be  to  l>e  ac- 
ceptable to  his  opponents  and  the  public 

Were  the  challenge  accepted  and  the  in- 
cumbent found  to  be  wnrth.  say.  $200,000 
would  this  be  good  or  bad? 

In  other  words,  would  the  public  be  ex- 
pected to  vote  for  the  richest  or  p)oorest  can- 
didate? Does  wealth  in  Itself  qualify  or 
disqiialify  a  man  for  public  office^ 

It  Is  a  false  luue  and  should  be  drop}>ed. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  cALtroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
wish  to  go  Into  the  question  of  Mr.  Mil- 
ler s  relationship  with  the  Lockport  Felt 
Co.  and  related  companies.  This  matter 
deserves  more  public  scrutiny  and  more 
public  information  than  has  yet  t)een 
Kiven  it. 

From  the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  proceeded 
upon  certain  assumptions,  assumptions 
that  have  perhaps  not  always  been  jus- 
tified, but  nevertheless  are  necessary  if 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  to 
have  any  trust  in  their  elected  Repre- 
sentatives. In  "Jefferson's  Manual  and 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives," 
the  following  is  stated: 

Where  the  private  Interests  of  a  Member 
are  concerned  In  a  bill  or  question  he  is  to 
withdraw.  And  where  such  an  interest  has 
appeared,  his  voice  has  t>een  disallowed,  even 
after  a  division.  In  a  case  so  contrary,  not 
only  to  the  laws  of  decency,  but  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  social  compact,  which 
denies  to  any  man  to  be  a  judge  In  his  own 
cause,  it  is  for  the  honor  of  the  House  that 
this  rule  of  immemorial  observance  .should 
be  strictly  adhered  to. 

This  has  been  followed  in  the  rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  rule  Vin, 
With  the  right  of  a  Member  to  vote,  lim- 
ited bx  the  following  restriction: 

Every  Member  shall  vote  on  each  quesuon 
put.  unless  he  has  a  direct  personal  or  pe- 
cuniary interest  In  the  event  of  such  ques- 
tion 

The  record  of  this  Congress  indisput- 
ably shows  that  on  July  23,  1956,  and  on 
Febiuary  4,  1958,  Congressman  William 
E  Miller  took  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  voice  objection  to 
certain  proposed  legislation  which  was 
opposed  by  the  Lockport  Felt  Co.  Mr. 
Miller  has  explsdned  this  as  merely  an 
act  that  he  would  do  for  any  constituent 
and  has  stated  that  he  does  not  own  any 
stock  in  the  Lockport  Felt  Co. 

Last  night  Mr.  Miller  stated  he  had 
been  a  director  and  anlRflncer  of  the  Lock- 
port  Felt  Co.  since  1947  and  has  received 
a  salary  of  $7,500  a  year  from  that  com- 
pany ever  since  that  time.  He  denied 
ever  having  owned  any  shares  of  stock 
in  that  company.  When,  in  connection 
with  a  recent  Federal  Trade  CtMnmission 
price-fixing  proceeding  against  the  Loc''" 
poit  Felt  Co..  Mr.  Miller  was  asked 
about  that  matter,  he  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  he  was  not  In  management  and 
not  familiar  with  the  matter. 

Now.  I  do  not  know  what  management 
is  if  it  does  not  include  a  director  and 
officer  of  a  company.    I  do  not  know 
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what  Mr.  Millbb  would  do  to  earn  his 
$7,500  a  year,  the  public  does  not  iuacm 
what  Mr,  Millbe  did  to  earn  his  $7,500 
A  year,  but  we  do  know  that  Mr.  Mn.i.n 
did  not  disclose  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives cm  July  23.  1956  or  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  1958  that  he  was  an  officer  or  di- 
rector of  Lockport  Pelt  Co.  I  think  that 
the  House  of  Repreaentatives  said  the 
American  public  are  entitled  to  know 
what  he  did  to  earn  this  amount  of 
money. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Miller  has  ad- 
mitted owning  stock  in  Lockport  Hold- 
ings, Ltd..  which  he  valued  at  $27,500. 
I  find  It  significant  that  he  did  not  dis- 
close certain  Information  which  was  re- 
ported in  the  Canadian  press  this  sum- 
mer In  connectlcm  with  the  opening  of 
a  million-doUar  plant  In  Vancouver.  Brit- 
ish C<rfianbla.  According  to  the  report, 
Mr.  MiLLnt'8  stock  In  Lockport  Holdings, 
Ltd.,  constitutes  25  percent  of  the  stock 
in  that  company.  According  to  that  re- 
port, Mr.  Lee,  the  president  of  Lockport 
Pelt  Co..  Ofwns  another  25  percent,  there- 
by giving  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Mn.LXK  to- 
gether a  half  interest  in  the  comptmy. 
According  to  that  same  report,  Lockport 
Holdings.  Ltd.,  owns  the  land  and  the 
buildings  Involved  In  this  million-dollar 
plant.  And  what  Is  the  company  putting 
up  that  million-dollar  plant,  but  Lock- 
port  Pacific,  Ltd.  And  who  does  that 
same  story  report  as  a  director  of  Lock- 
port    Pacific,    Ltd.,    but    the    same    Mr. 

MiLLKR. 

This  is  a  pretty  deep  involvement  for 
a  man  who  says  he  is  not  in  manage- 
ment, for  a  man  who  says  he  had  no 
financial  Interest  in  the  well-being  of 
the  Lockport  Felt  Co.  Perhaps  the  press 
story  is  wrong.  Perhaps  there  is  an  in- 
nocent explanation.  I  say  it  would  be 
an  irresponsible  Democrat  and  an  irre- 
sponsible Republican  and  an  irresponsi- 
ble American  cltlz«i  who  did  not  de- 
mand that  explanation. 

In  order  to  be  very  specific,  I  have  set 
forth  a  series  of  questions  which,  if  fully 
and  candidly  answered,  may  cast  some 
light  on  this  matter.  This  carmot  be 
swept  imder  the  rug  by  some  campaign 
cry  of  smear,  for  the  facts  and  reported 
facts  are  there,  and  it  is  up  to  Congress- 
man Mn.LJER,  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  to  the  American  people  to 
see  that  the  questions  are  answered.  The 
questions  are  sls  follows: 

First.  State  the  services  you  per- 
formed for  the  Lockport  Felt  Co.  in 
return  for  the  payment  of  $7,500  a  year 
for  each  year  while  you  were  a  Member 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  Explain  what  you  meant  by 
stating  you  were  not  in  management 
when  you  are  an  officer  and  director  of 
the  Lockport  Pelt  Co.,  and  a  director  and 
significant  stockholder  of  one  or  more 
related  oxnpanies. 

Third.  Set  forth  the  exact  interest  you 
have  and  the  exact  positions  you  hold  in 
any  of  the  Lockpwt  related  companies 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  Lockport 
Pelt  Co.,  Lockport  Holdings.  Ltd.,  and 
Lockport  Padflc,  Ltd. 

Fourth.  State  when  you  acquired  those 
holdings,  the  amount  you  paid  for  such 
holdings,  and  their  current  market  value 
today. 


Fifth.  State  what  other  actLcHi.  if  any, 
you  have  taken  since  becoming  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Ccmgress  chi  bdialf  of  the 
Lockport  Frit  Co.,  wHh  rtepect  to  legis- 
lation or  matters  before  any  agency  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  Including  corre- 
spondence with  the  varioiis  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Qovemment. 
Elxplain  why  you  did  not  dlHcloae  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  1956  and 
1958  your  relationship  to  the  Lockport 
Felt  Co.,  when  you  spoke  and  voted  on 
its  behalf. 

Tomorrow  I  will  have  a  statement  con- 
cerning Mr.  Miller's  law  firm  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  and  a  list  of  questions  concern- 
ing It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  personally  de- 
livered a  copy  of  my  statement  to  Con- 
gressman Mn.L£R's  office  with  a  request 
that  it  be  sent  to  him.  I  will  do  the  same 
with  today's  statement. 

The  ethical  requirements  of  the  legal 
profession,  as  set  forth  in  numerous 
opinions  of  the  Committee  on  Profes- 
sional Ethics  and  Grievances  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  make  two 
rules  very  clear. 

First,  where  a  person  Is  not  a  partner 
in  a  law  firm.  It  is  highly  improper  for 
him  to  permit  the  firm  to  hold  him  out 
to  the  public  as  a  partner.  This  is  set 
forth,  for  example,  in  Opinions  97,  106, 
115,  and  126  of  the  committee. 

Second,  the  relations  of  partners  in 
a  law  firm  are  such  that  neither  the 
firm,  nor  any  member  or  associate  there- 
of, may  accept  any  professional  employ- 
ment which  any  member  of  the  firm 
cannot  properly  accept.  Opinions  of  the 
committee,  numbers  72.  33.  49,  50.  185, 
and  220. 

The  standard  directory  for  the  legal 
profession  is  the  "Martlndale-Hubbell 
Law  Directory."  In  its  1964  edition,  at 
pages  4250-4251  of  volume  II.  in  setting 
forth  the  background  of  the  various 
members  of  the  law  firm  of  Miller,  Far- 
melo,  Adams  &  Stenger  of  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
Mr,  Miller's  name  is  listed  first.  In- 
cluded in  that  backgroimd  is  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  since  1951,  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  since 
1953.  and  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  since  1961.  No- 
where in  the  directory  is  there  any  In- 
dication that  Mr.  Miller  Is  less  than  an 
active  partner. 

Immediately  after  the  recent  Federal 
Trade  Commission  proceedings  against 
the  Lockport  Felt  Co..  where  that  com- 
pany signed  a  consent  order  to  prohibit 
price  fixing,  it  was  learned  that  Mr. 
Miller's  law  firm  in  Buffalo  had  repre- 
sented the  Lockport  Felt  Co.  in  those 
proceedings.  Mr.  Miller's  partners 
stated  that  Mr.  Mn.LER  was  inactive  and 
did  not  participate  in  the  affairs  or  the 
revenues  of  the  firm.  I  do  not  believe 
Mr.  Mn.LER  has  spoken  on  this  subject. 
But  the  simple  question  la  raised.  Is  Mr. 
Miller  a  partner  as  shown  In  the  law 
directory,  where  he  Is  held  out  as  the 
senior  partner,  with  a  full  biography 
given,  or  is  he  not  a  partner  and  not  re- 
sponsible for  his  law  firm's  actions?  He 
must  be  one  (m:  the  other. 

Now  this  law  firm,  according  to  the 
records,  was  not  established  until  1961 


or  1962.  It  was  in  1961  that  two  of  his 
appcurent  partners  l^t  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney's office  and  the  firm  was  established. 
Prior  to  that  time  no  listing  for  this 
firm  was  contained  In  the  "Martlndale- 
Hubbell  Law  Directory,"  but  on  the  con- 
trary Mr.  MiLLB  was  listed  as  a  sole 
practitioner  in  Lockport.  N.Y..  as  distin- 
guished from  being  the  senior  partner 
of  a  law  firm  in  Buffalo.  Since  Mr. 
Miller  was  a  Congressman  at  that  time 
and  also  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  in  1961,  it  Is  a  little 
hard  to  understand  the  punxtse  of  the 
law  firm,  or  the  purpose  of  his  being  the 
first  name  and  his  being  the  first  bio- 
graphy, if  he  was  not  going  to  be  active 
in  the  firm  or  participate  in  its  profits. 
Perhaps  he  was  just  taking  out  Insurance 
for  the  day  when  he  was  defeated  when 
he  ran  fcH-  public  office.  If  that  ia  the 
case,  he  ought  to  say  so  frankly,  and  he 
ought  to  fully  disclose  all  Income,  If  any, 
he  received  from  the  firm  and  what  busi- 
ness, if  any,  he  channeled  to  the  firm. 

What  really  makes  this  a  more  serious 
problem  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mxllkr  has 
stated  that  he  was  receiving  a  fee  of 
$7,500  a  year  from  the  Lockport  Pelt  Co. 
He  has  said  that  he  was  not  in  manage- 
ment when  a  question  came  up  about  a 
recent  Federal  Trade  Commission  price- 
fixing  charge  against  the  Lockport  Felt 
Co.,  and  that  therefore  he  really  did  not 
know  anything  about  it.  Nevertheless, 
on  January  31,  1964.  a  notice  of  appear- 
ance on  behalf  of  the  Lockport  Pelt  Co., 
was  filed  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  that  notice  of  appearance 
is  on  the  letterhead  of  Miller,  Parmelo. 
Adams  &  Stenger,  and  in  the  listing  of 
partners  on  the  letterhead  the  first  name 
listed  is  William  E.  Mclbr.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  notice  of  appearance,  the 
consent  order  of  April  30. 1964,  was  signed 
on  behalf  of  the  entire  law  firm,  being 
signed  "Miller,  Parmelo,  Adams  ii  Sten- 
ger.   By:  Neil  R.  Parmelo." 

Does  Mr.  Mh-ukr  really  contend  that 
the  same  Mr.  Miller  who  is  a  director  of 
the  Lockport  Pelt  Co.  and  who  Is  the  first 
listed  partner  in  the  law  firm  represent- 
ing the  Loclq?ort  Felt  Co.  had  no  idea 
of  what  was  going  on?  Would  he  not 
know  that  his  name  was  being  utilized 
in  appearances  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment? 

Again  I  ask  what  was  he  doing  for  the 
$7,500  a  year  which  the  Lockport  Pelt 
Co.  was  paying  him?  As  I  noted  above, 
Mr.  Miller  is  quoted  as  saying  he  is  not 
in  management.  When  asked  about  his 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  behalf  of  the  Lock- 
port  Pelt  Co.,  he  disclaimed  being  paid 
to  make  those  speeches.  Was  his  fee  for 
legal  services,  and  would  It  include  the 
services  of  his  firm  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission?  Did  his  firm  receive 
any  fee  from  the  Lockport  Pelt  Co.,  and 
does  Mr.  Mh-lkr  share  in  the  firm's 
profits? 

•nie  "Martlndale-Hubbell  Law  EMrec- 
tory"  provides  in  a  number  of  Instances 
an  approximate  estimate  of  net  worth, 
and  the  directory  specifically  states  that 
It  Is  often  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  esti- 
mates and,  therefore,  the  ratings  it  gives 
are  approximations  only.    Until  the  for- 
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matlon  of  this  law  firm  in  1961  or  1962. 
Mr.  MiLLKR  showed  a  rating  indicating 
his  net  worth  was  about  $5,000  or  $10,000. 
I  assume  that  rating  was  low.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Miller's  current  net 
worth,  at  the  values  he  gives,  is  well  in 
excess  of  $200,000.  Allowing  a  margin  of 
error  on  both  sides,  there  is  still  a  very 
great  gap.  Disclosure  of  Mr.  Millcr's 
income,  and  the  sources  thereof,  in  the 
last  4  years,  therefore  would  certainly 
seem  in  order. 

I  do  not  raise  these  questions  lightly. 

Senator  CLirroRD  Case  pointed  out  in 
a  recent  article  on  congressional  conflicts 
of  interest,  contained  in  volume  24,  No. 
3,  of  the  Federal  Bar  Journal,  as  follows: 

When  conftlcts-of-lnterest  legislation  was 
first  passed  by  the  Congress  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury, the  Congress  was  a  part-time  legisla- 
tive body,  meeting  6  or  less  months  a  year. 
However,  the  office  of  the  20th  century  Con- 
gressman is  a  year-round  responsibility,  and 
little  time  Is  left  for  conscientious  members 
to  dabble  In  business  or  professional  actlv- 
iUes. 

In  that  same  article  Senator  Case  cited 
certain  canons  of  professional  ethics  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  and 
stated: 

On  the  basis  of  canons  26  and  32.  the  com- 
mittee on  professional  ethics  of  the  ABA 
has  rules  that:  "a  law  firm  could  not  accept 
emplo3^ment  to  appear  before  a  legislative 
committee  while  a  member  of  the  firm  is 
serving  In  the  legislature  •  •  •  (and  that)  a 
full  disclosure  before  the  committee  would 
not  alter  this  ruling  nor  would  It  be  changed 
by  that  fact  that  the  member  of  the  leglsla-  ' 
ture  would  not  share  In  the  fee  received 
thereby."  Opinion  296.  August  1.  1959.  45 
ABAJ  1272  ( 1959 ) . 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  same  stand- 
ards must  follow  in  connection  with  the 
Congressman  representing  a  client  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  and 
with  regard  to  the  Congressman's  par- 
ticipating as  a  member  of  the  law  firm 
appearing  before  a  Federal  agency. 
Again  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  we  do 
not  know  what  the  facts  are  here,  but 
the  Issues  are  too  important  and  the 
Congressman  is  seeking  too  high  an  of- 
fice for  there  to  be  any  doubt  left  on  this 
score. 

Mr.  Millers  statements  have  not  pro- 
vided the  full  facts.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  the  integrity  of  the  Congress, 
and  to  the  Integrity  of  the  office  that  Mr. 
Miller  seeks,  that  he  promptly  disclose 
those  facts.  To  make  it  easier  for  him, 
I  have  against  listed  some  questions 
which  I  think  should  be  answered  fully 
and    completely : 

First.  Are  you  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Miller,  Parmelo.  Adams  &  Sten- 
ger.  and  if  so.  to  what  extent  did  you 
participate  in  this  law  firm,  either  in 
fees  or  in  work,  and  to  what  extent  have 
you  participated  from  1961  on,  including 
your  anticipated  participation  in  1964 
fees?  In  this  regard  you  should  reveal 
the  partnership  agreement  beginning 
with  the  original  agreement,  and  any 
changes  made  subsequent  thereto. 

Second.  If  you  have  not  received  any 
fees  from  your  law  firm,  and  will  not  for 
1964,  what  was  the  purpose  in  setting 
up  the  firm  and  in  allowing  your  name 
to  be  listed  first  on  the  firm  letterhead 


and  as  the  first  biography  in  the  direc- 
tory? 

Third.  Why  did  you  not  prevent  your 
law  firm  from  utilizing  your  name  in  an 
appearance  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission? 

Fourth.  In  how  many  other  cases  has 
your  name  been  utilized  before  Federal 
agencies  by  your  law  firm? 

Fifth.  What  services  have  you  ren- 
dered In  each  year  to  the  Lockport  Felt 
Co.  to  receive  an  annual  retainer  of 
$7,500  a  year? 

Sixth.  Is  your  law  firm  of  Miller, 
Parmelo.  Adams.  L  Stenger  receiving 
a  fee  for  Its  services  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  proceedings? 

Seventh.  Did  you  receive  payments  for 
any  services  rendered  by  your  or  others 
in  connection  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  proceedings  or  proceedings 
before  any  other  Federal  agency? 

Eighth.  What  was  your  income  for 
each  year  beginning  with  1961.  and  what 
were  the  sources  thereof? 

I  hope  Mr.  Miller  will  promptly  take 
the  opportunity  to  give  us  his  version  of 
the  facts  so  that  the  Hou.se.  before  it 
adjourns,  may  make  a  judgment  on  how 
to  proceed. 


this  body  as  well  as  his  leadership  in  the 
many  fields  In  which  he  excelled.  I  wiah 
to  take  this  opportiuiity  to  Join  with  hit 
many  friends  in  wishing  him  Godspeed. 


Hon.  Carl  Elliott 


SPEECH 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  m  paying 
tribute  and  saying  goodbye  to  Carl  El- 
liott, a  respected  Member  of  thi.s  body 
since  1949. 

Carl  has  been  a  leader  ever  .since  the 
days  of  college  when  he  was  elected  as 
president  of  the  student  body  at  the 
University  of  Alabama.  In  the  ensuing 
years  he  was  a  practicing  attorney  in  his 
home  town  of  Russellville  and  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Army  during 
World  War  H.  He  also  served  for  a  pe- 
riod of  8  years  as  a  member  of  the  Ala- 
bama State  Democratic  Elxecutive  Com- 
mittee prior  to  his  election  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  Carl 
on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  dur- 
ing the  81st  and  82d  Congresses  and  re- 
gretted to  see  him  leave  this  committee. 
He  nevertheless  served  with  distinction 
on  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
the  House  Administration  Committee, 
the  Rules  Committee,  and  also  chair- 
maned  the  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Government  Research  Activities. 
He  authored  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958,  assisted  in  framing 
legislation  granting  aid  to  federally  im- 
pacted school  areas;  authored  the  Rural 
Library  Services  Act  and  generally  dem- 
onstrated in  numerous  ways  his  great 
concern  for  the  welfare,  not  only  of  the 
people  he  represented  in  Alabama,  but 
for  the  whole  coimtry. 

His  presence  will  be  greatly  missed  In 


Ab  iBfenioot  Idea 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Texarkana 
Gazette,  Monday,  September  28,  points 
up  one  of  several  factors  that  have 
made  this  Nation  the  No.  1  power  on 
earth.  That  factor  is  American  in- 
genuity. 

In  an  age  of  mergers,  and  the  creation 
of  giant  corporations,  we  are  still  actively 
engaged  in  attempting  at  least  to  nur- 
ture small  business.  We  are  trying 
against  great  odds  to  create  new  small 
business.  I  do  know  something  about 
the  small  business  problem  since,  for  so 
many  years,  I  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Small  Business  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  editorial,  "Calling  Retired  Tal- 
ent." tells  about  a  new  Small  Business 
Administration  "army"  to  be  known  as 
•SCORE,"  to  be  composed  of  1.100  sen- 
ior citizens,  retired  executives,  who 
volunteer  their  services,  without  pay,  to 
help  small  business  enterprises  in  their 
own  communities. 

The  idea  is  ingenious  and  I  heartily 
subscribe  to  It  and  I  conmiend  the  Ga- 
zette for  Its  editorial  which  I  offer 'for 
the  Record: 

I  From  the  Texarkana  Gazette,  Sept  28,  1964) 
Calling  Rrrnum  Talent 
Every  year  hundreds  of  thousands  o( 
Americans  enter  Into  retirement,  never 
again  to  take  up  the  work  they  spent  a  life- 
time learning.  With  retirement  ages  head- 
ing lower — well  into  the  productive  life  of 
homo  sapiens — a  great  amount  of  diverse 
talent  disappears  Into  disuse  each  year 

Not  all  of  this  ability  Is  lost  at  age  «6. 
Some  retiree*  busy  themselves  with  hobbles 
and  commurUty  Interests  employing  both  or- 
ganizational abilities  and  technical  skills. 
Others  would  like  to  do  something  con- 
structive with  their  time,  but  have  been  un- 
able to  overcome  prejudices  against  retired 
persons  trying  to  reenter  productive  circles. 
There  la  one  area  In  which  they  not  only 
can  serve,  but  are  eagerly  being  sought  by 
both  private  and  government  groups  That 
is  In  the  role  of  adviser.  Since  each  person 
accumulates  a  distinctive  aasortment  of 
skills  In  a  lifetime,  each  has  something  » 
little  bit  different  to  offer  In  knowledge  or 
experience. 

Almost  all  large  corporations,  and  many 
small  businesses,  employ  advisers  to  help 
with  specific  problems.  Sometimes  the  em- 
ployment Is  Indefinite,  someUmes  It  U  for 
the  duration  of  a  specific  project.  Mutual 
satisfaction  almost  always  Is  a  byproduct. 

A  new  army  of  advisers  has  Just  been  or- 
ganized by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, with  the  purpose  of  aiding  business- 
men who  have  received  loans  from  the  Oo»- 
emment  prosper  and  avoid  some  of  the  pit- 
falls almost  any  business  finds  In  Its  p«tn 
from  time  to  time. 


Composed  of  retired  executives  of  national 
itature,  the  SBA  army  of  1,100  advisers  goes 
M  the  name  of  SCORE  (Service  Corps  of 
K^tired  Exeoutlves).  All  volunteers  will 
lerve  without  pay.  and  most  will  be  as- 
signed cases  in  their  hometowns.  Although 
tbe  Government  is  not  deliberately  limiting 
the  activities  of  SCORE  to  SBA — helped 
businessmen,  the  demands  for  executive  tal- 
ent and  the  limited  nvmiber  of  volunteers 
trill  probably  limit  this  group's  activities  to 
Anns  with  Oovernment  financing. 

The  greatest  service  SCORE  can  perform 
K  to  alert  other  retired  persons  with  scarce 
gklllfl  to  ways  of  contributing  to  the  econ- 
omy after  retirement.  With  or  without  pay, 
the  satisfaction  of  accomplishment  Is  one  of 
the  basic  needs  of  the  retired. 


U.S.  Coffee  Experts  Justify  U^.  Hoase  of 
Representathres'  Defeat  of  H.R.  8864, 
To  InqileiBcnt  die  International  Coffee 
Ai^reement  of  1962 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILLION 

or   H«W    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
especially  congratulate  this  House  of 
Representatives  for  its  vote  on  August 
18.  1964,  in  which  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  8864  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
183  to  194. 

This  bill,  H.R.  8864,  was  proposed  an- 
cillary legislation  to  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  of  1962.  The  original 
agreement  established  a  quota  system  for 
the  coffee-exporting  nations,  which  had 
for  its  purpose  the  reduction  of  the  coffee 
supply  to  coffee -importing  nations,  such 
as  the  United  States.  This  program  is 
now  in  effect,  and  is  a  principal  cause  for 
the  increase  in  the  retail  price  of  popular- 
brand  coffee  from  69  cents  in  1962,  to  91 
cents  in  August  1964. 

H.R.  8864  had  for  its  purpose  the  ex- 
clusion of  coffee  from  nonquota  coim- 
tries  into  the  United  States  and  other 
coffee-importing  nations. 

Since  the  defeat  of  HM.  8864,  the  same 
popular  brand  of  coffee  that  sold  for  91 
cents  per  pound  during  August  1964  in 
the  Washington  area,  is,  today,  selling 
for  87  cents  per  pound.  The  defeat  of 
this  bill,  H.R.  8864,  is  the  major  reason 
for  this  reduction  of  4  cents  per  pound 
in  the  retail  price  of  coffee. 

The  American  housewives  and  the 
consumer  public  is  Indebted  to  this  House 
of  Representatives  for  its  defeat  of  this 
legislation  that  wotild  have  further  per- 
fected the  International  coffee  cartel. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  recently  pub- 
lished an  article  by  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Sta- 
visky,  m  which  he  criticized  the  defeat  of 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  8864  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  John  T.  Daly,  chief  consultant 
of  the  Consultants  on  Latin  American 
Trade,  of  132  Front  Street,  New  York. 
NY.  recently  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  in  which  he  pwints 
out  that  Mr.  Stavisky  is  "nothing  but  a 
public  relations  man  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 


can Coffee  Bureau  and/or  of  some  coffee - 
producing  countries." 

Mr.  Daly's  letter,  in  effect  confirms  my 
statements  on  this  subject. 

If  H.R.  8864  had  not  been  defeated  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  per- 
fection on  the  international  coffee  car- 
tel scheme  would  have  been  accomplish- 
ed. The  coffee  suM)ly  available  to  the 
United  States  would  have  been  sharply 
reduced  in  relation  to  the  demand,  and 
coffee  prices,  instead  of  having  been  re- 
duced would  have  been  pushed  up  to  a 
retail  price  per  povmd  of  between  $1 
and  $1.25. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  the  text  of 
a  letter  from  Mr.  John  T.  Daly,  chief 
consultant  of  the  Consultants  on  Latin 
American  Trade,  and  an  accompanying 
explanatory  letter  of  September  30,  1964. 
from  Mr.  John  T.  Daly  to  Mr.  Turner 
Catledge,  executive  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

Mr.  Daly's  letters  follow : 

consttltants  on 
Latin  American  Trade. 
Seu-    York,    N.Y.,   September   30,   1964. 
The  Editor. 
1-0,9  Angeles  Times. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dear  Sis:  On  August  24,  1964,  and  under 
the  title  "How  Not  To  Make  Friends  in  Lat- 
in America."  you  published  an  article  or 
letter  signed  or  sponsored  by  a  Mr.  Samuel 
E.  Stavisky. 

Among  other  things,  he  says  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  Initiated  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  In  1962  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
He  Is  totally  wrong,  intentionally  or  unin- 
tentionally. The  agrreement  was  the  crea- 
tion of  12  countries  and  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  do  not  prevent  our  country 
from  acting  freely  to  ratify  or  reject  the 
agreement  or  its  ancillary  legislation  (H.R. 
8864). 

Furthermore,  the  agreement  was  discussed 
and  preliminarily  approved  in  New  York,  not 
In  Geneva.     In  the  United  Nations,  here. 

The  enclosed  copy  of  our  letter  of  today  to 
the  New  York  Times  tells  the  truth.  Mr. 
Stavisky  Is  nothing  but  a  public  relations 
man  of  the  Pan  Americem  Coffee  Bureau 
and  or  of  some  coffee-producing  countries. 

Any  additional  information  from  us  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  We  have  no  as  to 
grind  and  we  are  not  paid  nor  supported  by 
anybody  who  may  profit  from  exploiting  the 
United  States  or  our  consuming  public. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CONSITLTANTS   ON   LATIN   AMERICAN  TRADE, 

John  T    Dalt,  Chief  Consultant. 


consitltants  on 
Latin  Amkrican  Trade. 
Neic  York.  N.Y.,  September  30,  1964. 
Turner  Catledge,  Esq.. 
Executive  Editor,  the  New  York  Times, 
Neic  York.  NY. 

Dear  Mr.  Catledge:  The  Illustration  on 
page  63,  financial  page,  of  your  issue  of 
yesterday,  does  not  mean  anything  to  a 
sophisticated  reader.  After  all,  very  little 
coffee  Is  actually  loaded  at  the  port  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  It  is  only  another  sample  or 
proof  of  Intellectual  newspapermen  trying 
to  enhance  or  strengthen  the  impression  they 
want  to  create  on  their  readers  about  a  sub- 
ject they,  the  editors  or  reporters,  do  not 
know  anything  about.  Pardon  our  frank- 
ness. 

In  all  sincerity  and  good  faith,  we  have 
been  trying  to  warn  you  about  the  loopholes, 
the  dangers  of  blindly  pustilng  the  whole 
package  of  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment.   We  respect  and  admire  you  people. 


but  we  do  not  think  you  are  infallible,  and 
we  do  not  want  to  be  impressed  or  awed  by 
the  importance,  respectabUity  or  latent  power 
of  your  organization.  That  inferiority  feel- 
ing is  for  the  birds. 

You  have  undoubtedly  been  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  pubMc  relations  men  or  activ- 
ities of  the  Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau, 
New  York  City,  formed  and  supp<M<ed  by 
about  15  Latin  America  coffee-producing 
countries.  That  organization  succeeded  In 
obtaining  complete  tax  exemption,  as  a  non- 
profit entity,  for  all  of  their  staff,  composed 
of  resident  Latin  Americans  but  including 
also  American  citizens. 

It  is  o\xr  considered  opinion  that  the  Pan 
American  Coffee  Bureau,  which  has  been 
leading  the  campaign  "for  the  coffee  agree- 
ment," has  been  and  is  violating  our  laws, 
because  It  has  been  directly  influencing  our 
legislators  In  Washington.  They,  the  Pan 
American  Bureau  men,  have  no  right  to 
propagandize  anything  which  has  to  do  with 
our  laws  being  disctissed  in  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives.  That  Pan  Ameri- 
can group  of  foreigners  has  been  and  is  be- 
hind unlawful  activities  as  regards  the  ap- 
proval of  the  price-raising  coffee  agreement 
(H.R.  8864).  We  hereby  denounce  them 
before  you. 

You  apparently  are  being  used  as  innocent 
Instruments  for  a  blackmailing  campaign 
against  the  U.S.  Oovernment,  Congress,  and 
people.  You  underestimate  the  ability  and 
astuteness  of  the  Brazilian  and  other  Latin 
American  diplomats. 

It  Is  innocent  to  publish  BrazUian  state- 
ments to  the  effect  tliat  Brazil  lost  $20 
million  last  month  and  the  other  coffee- 
producing  countries  lost  $50  million.,  because 
of  delays  by  the  U.S.  Congress  to  i^>prove 
legislation  obligating  the  United  States  to 
police  coffee  import  restrictions.  The  Bra- 
zilian assertion  or  charge  is  preposteroiis,  far- 
fetched— It  Lb  undiluted  blackmail. 

In  this  regard,  the  undersigned  wrote  on 
June  29,  1962,  personally  to  Mr.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State,  to  his  home  In  Quebec 
Street,  Washington,  warning  him  against  the 
United  States  assuming  a  blank  guarantee 
as  to  coffee  prices.  Mr.  Rusk  instructed  Mr. 
William  V.  Tumage.  Director,  Inter-Ameri- 
can Regional  Economic  Affairs,  State  De- 
partment, to  answer  the  above  letter,  and 
Mr.  Tumage  said,  in  his  reply  to  us  on  July 
9,  1962: 

"•  •  *  I  should  perhaps  point  out  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Coffee  Study  Group 
(which  prepared  the  coffee  quota  agree- 
ment) is  the  Brazilian  representative,  Mr. 
Frazao,  and  that  the  United  States  was  only 
1  of  the  12  countries  which  served  on  the 
Coordinating  Committee  for  the  Confer- 
ence." 

This  simply  means  that  the  United  States 
is  not  the  one  country  responsible  for  the 
agreement  and  that,  therefore,  contrary  to 
your  statement  in  your  editorial.  "Twilight 
on  Capitol  Hill."  September  27.  1964,  we.  the 
United  States,  d«  not  "have  a  moral  commit- 
ment to  Latin  America — authorization  for 
U.S.  participation  in  the  experimental  system 
of  world  coffee  quotas."  This  last  was 
printed  on  your  editorial  page. 

This  happened  to  you  because  you  do  not 
have  the  time  nor  the  experience  to  study 
complex  commodity  problems  as  that  of  cof- 
fee. If  and  when  the  U.S.  Congress  approves 
the  pending  supplementary  legislation  (H.R. 
8864),  our  country  will  be  unconditionally 
committed  to  a  straitjacket  type  of  organi- 
zation which  can  (and  will)  fix  any  prices 
on  coffee  it  sees  fit. 

We  again,  for  the  nth  time,  submit  that  a 
celling  on  prices  should  be  made  a  part  of 
the  ancillary  legislation,  along  the  basic 
lines  provided  by  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  itself,  viz.:  That  the  cc^ee  prices 
should  be  stabilized  at  the  September  1962 
levels.      Perhaps    a    margin    of    fluctuation 
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should  be  allowed,  let  us  say.  of  10  percent 
over  the  1962  prices  aforesaid. 

The  way  the  pending  legislation  Is  writ- 
ten, and  the  way  the  International  Coffee 
Council  In  London  has  been  acting,  It  will 
Inexorably  bring  excessively  high  prices,  and 
will  constantly  be  the  source  of  complaints 
and  qharges  against  the  United  States.  Your 
adjective  "experimental,"  when  qualifying 
the  Agreement  Is  quite  Ingenious,  but  let's 
not  "experiment"  too  much  with  the  posi- 
tion and  prestige  of  the  United  States.  Let's 
not  follow  blindly  the  propaganda  lines  of 
the  Latin  American  countries,  represented  In 
New  York  and  Washington. 
Most  sincerely, 

consttltants  on  latin 
American  Thadc, 

John  T   Daly, 
i.'  Chief  Consultant. 


Who'i  Palling  the  Colors  Down? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

'      HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include  an 
article  by  Mr.  Morrie  Ryskind  of  the  Los 
Angeles,  Calif..  Times,  entitled  "Who's 
Pulling  the  Colors  Down?": 

Who's  Pulling  the  Colors  Down? 
(By  Morrle  Ryskind) 

My  good— and  wise — friend.  Rivy  Moley. 
notes  sadly  that  fear  and  near-p;inlc  dom- 
inate this  campaign.  And  I  would  add.  from 
my  own  observation,  that  no  matter  who 
wins  this  election,  the  real  loser  may  be  the 
country  wo  love. 

It  was  a  stout  flag  the  deft  fingers  of  Betsy 
Ross  stitched  for  us — as  stout  as  the  men  of 
Lexington  and  Concord  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner  still  waved  after  that  dread  night 
when  Francis  Scott  Key  watched  the  shelling 
of  Fort  McHenry  and  poured  forth  his  thanks 
in  what  was  to  become  our  national  anthem; 
and  In  a  bloody  civil  war  and  two  ghastly 
world  wars,  those  colors  have  never  been  low- 
ered In  defeat. 

But  Old  Glory  Is  more— far  more-  than  a 
battle  -flag.  It  has  been  a  b©acon  of  light, 
representing  freedom  from  the  monolithic 
state.  E^speclally  religious  freedom.  The 
Pilgrims  who  braved  the  Atlantic  y^  seek  It 
were  followed  by  thousands  of  Immigrants, 
equally  harassed  by  state  religions,  who 
found  here  the  right  to  worship  God  as  they 
chose  and  learned  to  dwell  amicably  to- 
gether— Catholics.  Protestjfhts.  and  Jews — 
In  the  process. 

There  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  abor- 
tive attempts  by  bigoted  fanatics  to  di- 
vide us  on  the  grounds  of  our  religious  be- 
liefs, but,  praise  the  Lord,  these  have 
been  rejected.  Whatever  our  background, 
some  of  our  ancestors  knew  religious  per- 
secution; and  one  reason  we  call  this  be- 
loved land  God's  country  Is  that  we  realize 
freedom  of  worship  Is  one  of  the  "certain 
unalienable  rights"  the  Creator  endowed  us 
with.  So  we  have  clung  wholeheartedly 
to  the  precepts  of  the  Pounding  Fathers  and 
kept  undeflled  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween state  and  church. 

Betsy  Ross"  flag  has  withstood  the  hate- 
mongers  who  would  tear  it  asunder:  those 
gentlemen  who  peddle  the  "Protocols  of 
Zion."  that  forged  document  exposed  in- 
numerable times,  which  alleges  a  fantastic 
Jewish  plot  to  take  over  the  world;  and  the 
professional  antl-Cathollca  who  devoutly  be- 


lieve   that    every    Catholic    legislator    has    a 
hot  line  to  the  Pope. 

But  it  would  be  the  grimmest  of  Greek 
tragedies  if  the  current  attempt  to  divide 
us  were  to  succeed,  for  this  one,  I  regret 
to  say.  Is  led  by  churchmen  who,  under  the 
cloak  of  respectability  denied  the  profes- 
sional hatemongers,  desecrate  both  their  na- 
tional and  spiritual  heritage  by  seeking  to 
merge  church  and  state  in  an  unholy  po- 
litical alliance 

The  wire  services  gave  Relnhold  Nlebuhr 
national  publicity  when  his  publication. 
■Christianity  and  Crisis'-  I  erroneously  re- 
ferred to  It  as  "The  Protestant "  recently- 
broke  tradition  and  called  for  the  defeat  of 
Barry  Goldwater.  urging  hl.s  Protestant 
readers  to  work  toward  that  end 

That  was  followed  almost  Immediately  by 
a  similar  appeal  by  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  to  Its  2  million  members  And  Bill 
Buckley  notes  that  a  Yale  divine,  on  a  tour 
sponsored  by  the  State  Department,  ha.s  been 
urging  India's  university  students  to  pray 
that  Goldwater  will  not  be  elected 

The  conclu.slon   Is  obvious:    these  men  of 
the   cloth    have   had    a    revelation      the    Ixjrd 
had  definitely  chosen  sides  In  thl.<5  campaign 
registered    as    a    Democrat,    and    ordered    his 
flock  to  take  to  the  hustlng.s  against  Barry 

I  have  plenty  of  angry  letters  from  church 
members  who  refuse  to  accept  this  revela- 
tion as  authentic  and  who  are  bitter  that 
their  contributions  should  be  used  for  such 
partisan  politics.  I  could  quote  them  by  the 
bushel,  but  what  Is  needed  Is  a  Zola  to  come 
thundering  and  cry.  "J'accuse  '  Is  there  no 
large  group  of  Christian  ministers  who  will 
stand  up  and  denounce  thl.s  Irresponsible 
talk  conducted  In  the  name  of  the  church? 
If  not.  we  have  fallen  low  Indeed 

And,  over  the  weekend.  Rabbi  Joachim 
Prinz,  president  of  the  American  Jewl.sh  Con- 
gress, celebrated  the  Sabbath  by  telling  his 
congregation  that  "A  Jewish  vote  for  Gold- 
w.*TER  Is  a  vote  for  Jewish  suicide  "  He 
concedes  Barry  Is  "decent,  honest,  articulate. 
and  religious."  but  fears  "the  men  around 
him"  and  calls  for  that  most  un-American 
of  all  doctrines,  "a  solid  Jewish  vote  against 

GOLDWATER." 

The  Idea  that  Barry  Is  guided  by  the  likes 
of  George  Lincoln  Rockwell  and  Gerald  L. 
K.  Smith,  as  the  rabbi  asserts.  Is  as  false 
and  vicious  as  any  statement  In  the  "Procto- 
cols  of  ZIon."  I  know  the  Senator  and  many 
of  his  strongest  supporters — and  the  rabbi 
palpably  doesn't.  If  I  may  talk  politically — 
as  Dr.  PrInz  does — I  suggest  the  rabbi  Is  talk- 
ing through  his  yamalka.  And  I  think  It  the 
duty  of  honest  men  who  speak  for  Jewry  to 
tell  him  so  bluntly.    Will  they? 

I  do  have  some  letters  arguing  that  a  cler- 
gyman has  the  same  right  to  urge  support  of 
his  candidate  as  I  have  I  agree  fully — pro- 
vided he  does  not  pretend  to  speak  exca- 
thedra.  but  as  an  Individual.  Thus.  I  did 
not  resign  from  my  local  synagog  when  the 
rabbi  In  charge  was  listed.  In  the  1948  cam- 
paign, as  a  supporter  of  Henry  Wallace, 
though  I  thought  him  naive  not  to  recog- 
nize— as  Wallace  did  later — that  Henry  was 
fronting  for  the  commies 

But  when,  at  a  Rosh  Hashana  service,  the 
rabbi  devoted  his  New  Year  talk  to  an  attack 
on  the  Republican  Party.  I  did  quit 


Hon.  Carl  Vintoa 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

or  OKOROiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  WELTNER.     Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  House  paid  tribute  to  a  great 


American  and  a  great  legislator,  Cui 
Vinson,  of  Georgia. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  his  ability, 
his  wisdom,  and  his  patriotism,  that  I . 
can  add  very  little.  Yet,  I  must  rlae  to 
express  my  own  sense  of  gratitude  for 
the  privilege  of  serving  here  with  htai. 
Georgia,  and  the  Nation,  will  be  the 
losers  when  he  lays  aside  his  public 
duties.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  the 
Nation  and  by  his  colleagues. 


The  Proposed  Yonn^stown  Canal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  WEAVER 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOJJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  new  pub- 
lic hearings  have  been  slated  on  the  pro- 
posed Youngstown  Canal  for  October 
19-20  at  Pittsburgh  and  October  22-23 
at  Jefferson,  Ohio. 

The  opponents  and  proponents  of  this 
controversial  waterway  will  have  inade- 
quate background  material  to  defend 
their  positions  at  these  hearings.  A  new 
feasibility  study  for  this  costly  under- 
taking has  been  completed.  The  UjS 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Pittsburgh 
District,  has  disclosed  that  full  details 
of  the  study  will  not  be  available  to  the 
public  until  after  the  hearings  are  held. 
I  have  made  known  to  the  engineers  my 
objections  to  holding  the  hearings  with- 
out first  making  the  full  study  details 
public. 

Not  only  is  there  a  lack  of  up-to-date 
Information  on  this  planned  waterway, 
but  the  hearings  come  in  the  midst  of  t 
political  campaign,  thereby  subjecting 
this  matter  to  partisan  politics. 

Following  are  some  editorial  com- 
ments on  the  canal  by  newspapers  in  the 
24th  Pennsylvania  district; 

[From  the  Sharon   (Pa  )    Herald. 
Sept.  30,   1964) 

Campaign  Not  a  Proper  Time  roR  Ohio  Canal 
Public  Hearings 

Congressman  James  Weaver  Is  on  solid 
ground  In  asking  for  a  postponement  of  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  proposed  Lake  Erie-Ohio 
River  Canal  until  after  the  election.  In  the 
highly  charged,  highly  partisan  atmosphere 
which  prevails  at  the  moment,  the  hearings, 
the  Congressman  believes,  Inevitably  will  take 
on  fwUtlcal  overtones. 

We  agree.  The  magnitude  of  this  project- 
Its  cost  is  estimated  by  the  US.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  In  excess  of  $1  billion  and  the 
potentiality  of  its  economic  Impact  not  only 
on  the  Youngstown-Warren  area  but  thU 
region  as  well— requires  cool  and  objective 
consideration  free  of  partisanship  and  emo- 
tionalism. 

Moreover,  neither  the  advocates  nor  po- 
tential opponents,  as  Dr.  Weavkk  also  polati 
out.  have  had  sufficient  time  to  study  In  de- 
tail the  revised  report  and  recommendatloni 
,of  the  corps  In  order  to  prep.%re  their  case*. 
The  corps  has  made  a  number  of  changes  in 
Its  previous  canal  recommendations  which 
could  alter  the  thinking  of  both  sides,  but 
they  are  not  readily  discernible  in  the  ab- 
stract of  the  report  now  in  general  distribu- 
tion. Complete  information  is  available  only 
from  corps  detailed  report — and  it  Is  volu- 
minovu. 
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since  the  postponement  involves  only  a 
BUttter  of  a  few  weeks,  we  can  think  of  no 
Talld  argument  for  denying  the  Congress- 
inan's  suggestion.  Certainly  both  the  cost 
fod  the  importance  of  the  project  make 
Biandatory  careful  and  unhurried  considera- 
tion rather  than  hasty  action. 

(Prom  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Times,  Sept.  15.  19641 
New    Canal    Hearing 

Why  the  new  hearings  on  the  billion  dol- 
lar ditch? 

The  announcement  from  Washington  that 
new  public  hearings  will  be  held  on  the  pro- 
posed Ohio  River-Lake  Erie  Canal  has  created 
considerable  mystery. 

Detailed  hearings  have  already  been  held, 
most  notably  2  years  ago  when  they  were 
staged  in  Youngstown  and  PltUburgh. 

The  new  befu-lngs  are  now  slated  for  Pitts- 
burgh. October  19-20  and  at  Jefferson,  Ohio. 
October  22-23. 

There's  some  suspicion,  with  the  hearings 
slated  just  prior  to  the  November  election, 
that  they  ntiay  be  aimed  more  at  political 
consumption  than  anything  el^e. 

Its  no  secret  that  the  principal  proponent 
of  the  billion  dollar  ditch  is  Congressman 
Michael  Kiswan.  of  Yoimgstown.  a  polltlcan 
of  considerable  ability. 

In  Youngstown,  support  of  the  billion  dol- 
lar ditch  is  obviously  good  politics. 

But  elsewhere  in  the  area,  with  both  Pitts- 
burgh and  Erie  interests  opposed,  the  canal 
is  an  extremely  controversial  topic. 

Robert  M.  Taylor,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Upper  Ohio  Valley  Association,  which  op- 
poses the  canal,  said  this  past  week  that  "the 
best  formula  for  the  defeat  of  a  candidate 
that  I  know  of  would  be  his  support  for  the 
billion  dollar  ditch." 

Erie  has  already  made  its  position  clear  on 
the  canal  but  apparently  it's  going  to  be 
necessary  to  renew  the  fight. 

The  alternative  to  fighting  could  be  con- 
struction of  a  monstrous  undertaking  aimed 
at  benefiting  the  few,  and  with  possibly  dis- 
astrous consequences  for  the  port  of  Erie 


I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  this  opin- 
ion. It  has  been  my  impression  that  in- 
formation on  Inccxne  tax  returns  was 
sacred.  I  would  like  to  know  by  what 
authority  the  Federal  Trade  Conunission 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission can  check  income  tax  returns, 
and  I  am  requesting  an  explanation  from 
both  agencies. 


Sooopinf  Into  Income  Tax  Retnrnt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    WEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  DUIiSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
opinion  of  Station  WGR  in  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
September  26,  1964: 

We  always  thought  that  the  one  place  no- 
body could  snoop  was  into  our  Income  tax 
returns.  Now  it  turnk  out  that  this  Isn't 
true.  Two  Government  agencies,  the  Federal 
Trade  Conunlsslon  and  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  have  been  doing  Just 
that  Frankly,  there  Is  nothing  that  the 
FTC  or  SEC  needs  to  know  about  the  worst 
of  us  that  is  worth  the  risk  of  turning  them 
loose  In  the  Internal  Revenue  files.  This 
act.  committed  by  any  person  In  or  out  of 
government  is  an  Invasion  of  privacy  and  a 
violation  of  the  law.  The  chairmen  of  these 
agencies  should  be  held  responsible  for  this 
action  and  they  should  let  us  know  what 
has  been  done  about  It. 

.Senator  Waeren  Magnuson  summed  up 
our  thinking  pretty  well  when  he  said,  "Any 
time  that  you  fool  around  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  records  in  this  fashion,  you  are  on 
your  way  to  establishing  a  financial  gestapK)." 
We  couldn't  agree  more. 


My  Voting  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  _ 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or   CALIFOENIA. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 
Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  the  last  day  of  the  88th 
Congress,  and  it  is  appropriate  there- 
fore to  discuss  such  matters  as  the 
recoixl  of  the  past  2  years  and  in  par- 
ticular the  voting  record  I  have  com- 
piled during  this  period. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  I  have  voted 
in  support  of  and  been  recorded  on  all 
major  legislation  in  this  historic  Con- 
gress. I  voted  in  favor  of  the  several 
major  bills  in  the  field  of  education;  I 
voted  in  favor  of  the  tax  cut;  the  civil 
righU  bill;  the  war  against  poverty  bill; 
the  national  wilderness  preservation 
bill;  the  pay  raise  bills  for  our  military 
and  Federal  civilian  workers;  the  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  construction  bill;  the 
veterans  pension  bill ;  the  expanded  food 
stamp  program  bill;  and  the  many  other 
important  measures  that  have  made  this 
88th  Congress  so  memorable. 

Individual  voting  attendance  figures 
and  percentages  do  not  have  much 
meaning  unless  we  consider  the  particu- 
lar bills  that  were  voted  upon  and  the 
particular  bills  that  were  not  voted  upon. 
In  addition,  it  is  important  to  consider 
whether  the  votes  actually  cast  were 
good  votes  or  bad  votes. 

My  voting  particli>atlon  record  In  the 
form  of  percentages  for  the  entire  period 
of  this  Congress  stands  at  74  percent. 
This  means  that  I  personally  voted  and 
was  recorded  either  for  or  against  almost 
three-quarters  of  the  total  number  of 
bills  brought  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  would  like  to  have  compiled  a  100- 
percent  voting  participation  record  for 
the  life  of  this  Corigress,  but  In  com- 
pany with  more  than  415  of  the  435 
Members  of  this  House  I  found  the  goal 
of  total  participation  to  be  an  impossible 
one.  The  pressure  of  committee  busi- 
ness, constituent  problems,  and  the 
many  other  vsiried  demands  upon  a 
Congressman's  time  made  it  Impossible 
for  me  to  remain  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  each  and  every  vote.  How- 
ever, I  think  the  record  will  show  that 
most  of  the  votes  I  was  required  to  miss 
had  little  importance  to  California  or 
the  Nation  at  large. 

I  wEis  not  able  to  record  my  vote  on 
the  bill  to  provide  for  the  construction 
of  the  Savery  Pot  Ho<*.  Bostwlck  Park, 
and  Prultland  Mesa  participating  recla- 
mation projects;  or  the  bill  to  amend  the 


joint  resolution  establishing  the  Battle 
erf  Lake  Erie  Sesquicentennial  Celebra- 
tion Commission,  but  I  am  sure  the  resi- 
dents of  my  congressional  district  will 
not  hold  this  against  me. 

Where  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
party  are  concerned,  my  voting  partici- 
pation record  is  better  than  that  of  the 
Republican  presidential  candidate,  and 
much  better  than  that  of  the  Republi- 
can vice-presidential  candidate.  Con- 
gressman William  Miller  has  a  total 
voting  participation  and  attendance  rec- 
ord of  49  percent  in  1963  and  38  percent 
up  to  the  end  of  August  in  1964.  Whether 
Congressman  Miller  has  been  an  ade- 
quate representative  for  his  district  is 
not  for  me  to  judge,  but  it  is  perhaps 
just  as  well  that  he  was  not  present  to 
cast  his  vote  against  most  of  the  pro- 
gressive legislation  of  the  past  2  years. 

I  do  agree  with  the  Republican  Party, 
however,  that  percentage  records  of  vot- 
ing participation  and  attendance  are 
not  the  true  measurement  of  a  Congress- 
man's wortJi.  Congressman  Miller  was 
chosen  for  the  high  honor  of  the  vice- 
presidential  nomination  despite  the  fact 
that  he  has  one  of  the  worst  records  of 
attendance  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  am  sure  that  his  supE>ort  for  his 
pai-ty's  positions  and  policies  was  con- 
sidered to  be  far  more  important  than 
the  number  of  times  he  was  present  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  By  the  same 
token,  I  am  proud  that  I  can  be  judged 
by  my  consistent  support  for  the  pro- 
gressive policies  of  tiie  Kennedy-John- 
son administration,  and  by  my  record 
of  support  for  the  legislation  that  has 
made  this  88th  Congress  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  all  time. 


If  i¥e  Could  Spend  the  Money  Ourcelves 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  BROBfWELL 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Ross  Young  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  who 
has  spent  a  long  and  fruitful  lifetime 
as  a  journalist  and  student  of  govern- 
ment has  analyzed  the  rough  figures  of 
the  Federal  budget  in  a  novel  and  most 
impressive  way. 

He  has  taken  Iowa's  pro  rata  share  of 
the  Federal  budget  and  applied  it  to  hy- 
pothetical purposes  In  order  to  illustrate 
dramatically  the  size  and  power  of  the 
outlay.  I  herewith  submit  it,  imder  leave 
granted,  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 
Ir  We  CotJLD  Spend  the  Monty  Ourselves 

A  few  hundred  billion  dollars  in  Federal 
spending  does  not  frighten  one  until  he  spells 
It  out  in  terms  of  what  that  Federal  spend- 
ing is  doing  to  him.  If  the  people  of  Iowa 
could  be  excused  their  share  of  the  burden 
of  the  Federal  spending  In  1964,  they  would 
save  an  amount  that  could  buy  all  the  things 
listed  below.  ThU  shows  why  the  Federal 
Government  should  spend  money  only  for  the 
most  necessary  things. 

One  thousand  playgrounds  at  $10,000  each: 
100  auditoriums  at  $1,500,000  each;  a  schol- 
arship fund  of  $100  minion;   100  lakes  and 
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1.000  con«ervatlon  ponds;  100  homee  for  tlie 
aged  at  $500,000  each;  flrenghtlng  eqnip- 
ment  worth  $20  million:  2.000  mUes  of  paving 
at  $76,000  per  mile;  100  hoapitalB  or  addi- 
tions at  $1  million  each;  a  refund  of  $100 
million  paid  on  property  taxec;  100  Junior 
college  buildings  at  $1,800,000  each;  600  miiea 
of  State  highways  at  $100,000  per  mile;  400 
elementary  school  buildings  at  $750,000  eacli; 
100  Junior  high  school  buUdings  at  $1,600,000 
each;  100  senior  high  school  buildings  at 
$2,500,000  each. 


Hon.  Carl  Vinson 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

ow  n-ORn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2.  1964 


Mr.  PEPPEIR.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  my  colleagues  in  tribute 
to  one  of  the  great  men  who  have  seized 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
revered  and  beloved  dean  of  this  House, 
and  my  cherished  and  esteemed  friend, 
Carl  Vinson.    For  half  a  century  he  has 
served  his  country  with  rare  dedication 
and  unique  distinction  as  a  Member  of 
this  House.    In  the  half-century  of  his 
service  here,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica has  moved  from  a  rural  to  an  urban 
rmtion;  from  a  nation  dominated  by  the 
sentiment  of  isolation — the  belief  that 
few  of  our  vital  interests  lay  outside  of 
our  own  territory — to  the  leadership  of 
the  free  world  and  the  strongest  nation 
upon  the  earth ;  from  a  time  when  colos- 
sal combinations  of  industry  were  com- 
ing to  birth  to  produce  what  have  now 
become    the    industrial    giants    of    the 
world.    In  this  half -century  the  level  of 
life  in  America  has  been  immeasurably 
lifted  for  all  Americans.    Himian  life  has 
been  prolonged,  human  health  protected 
and  hiunan  happiness  Increased  through- 
out this  blessed  land.    Few  men  to  all  this 
magnlflcent    American    expansion    and 
growth  have  contributed  more  than  Carl 
Vinson. 

From  the  time  he  entered  this  House 
he  had  a  vision  of  the  great  America 
which  we  know  today  and  he  determined 
to  help  that  dream  of  America  come  true. 
He  saw  his  fellow  citizens  of  the  South 
struggling  with  problems  of  discrimina- 
tory freight  rates,  manipulated  or  inade- 
quate markets,  a  shortage  of  money  and 
excessively  high  Interest  rates,  lacking 
adequate  employment,  needed  housing, 
required  health  facilities,  protection 
against  unemployment,  old  age,  and  dis- 
ability; with  the  potential  of  the  South's 
rivers  unharnessed,  excessive  cost  of 
power:  the  soil  being  washed  away,  the 
natural  resources  of  a  potentially  rich 
land  undeveloped  or  being  squandered 
through  exploitation  and  all  the  evils  of 
inadequate  wages  and  poverty  often 
appalling. 

Carl  Vinson  resolved  in  his  heart  that 
he  would  help  to  lift  these  burdens  from 
the  bent  backs  of  his  people;  that  he 
would  dedicate  himself  to  lifting  his  be- 
loved Southland  to  the  place  which  its 
resources  and  the  genius  of  its  people  en- 
titled it  to  enjoy;  that  he  would  help  to 


move  the  South  Into  the  main  stream  of 
pulsating  American  life.  And,  Carl  Vin- 
son has  kept  his  prtMnlse  to  himself  aind 
his  covenant  with  his  people.  He  has 
been  both  a  great  southerner  and  a  great 
American,  honored  by  his  district,  his 
State,  by  his  colleagues  in  this  House  and 
in  the  other  body  and  only  this  week 
signally  recognized  and  rewarded  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  the 
highest  civilian  award  his  country  can 
bestow  upon  him. 

The  record  of  Carl  Vinson  is  the  rec^ 
ord  of  America  for  the  last  half  a  cen- 
tury because  Carl  Vinson  has  helped  to 
build  this  majestic  America  and  the 
America  of  tomorrow  will  arise  from  the 
foundation  of  the  America  of  today 
which  few  men  more  than  Carl  Vinson 
have  helped  to  build. 

In  the  field  of  national  defense.  Carl 
Vinson  stands  and  long  has  stood  su- 
preme. As  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  House,  he  de- 
termined that  the  strength  of  America 
should  be  second  to  none  and  all  nations 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  that  America 
should  be  so  strong  that  if  like  ancient 
Atlas,  it  were  called  upon  to  bear  the 
free  world  upon  its  shoulders  its  strength 
would  be  equal  to  the  task;  and  so  toda.y 
out  of  his  committee,  out  of  his  dedi- 
cated service,  his  vision  and  genius  has 
come  the  mightiest  arsenal  the  mind  of 
man  has  ever  conceived,  a  power  in 
America  that  today  safely  bears  the  cause 
of  freedom  on  its  banner  and  on  its  back. 
Every  American  can  sleep  with  tranquil- 
ity because  of  the  mighty  American  ar- 
mada of  which  Carl  Vinson  Is  the  father 
and  which  he  has  so  zealously  and  jeal- 
ously nourished. 

Like  Elijah,  he  has  come  to  the  time 
when  he  passes  his  mantle  to  another. 
We  know  that  he  who  takes  it  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  this  House 
shall  bear  a  challenging  obligation  to 
wear  It  with  the  honor  and  the  nobility 
with  which  it  has  been  so  long  worn  by 
Carl  Vinson.  We  know  that  the  Inspira- 
tion and  the  leadership  which  Carl  Vin- 
son has  given  to  the  building  and  the  per- 
petuation of  the  military  might  of 
America  will  be  worthily  carried  on  by 
those  who  take  up  the  burden  after  him 
for  they  shall  always  be  asking  them- 
selves when  making  the  critical  decisions 
about  our  country's  service  and  strength, 
"Is  this  what  the  'Admiral"  would  have 
us  do?" 

To  his  colleagues  he  has  been  a  warm 
and  cherished  friend  ever  helpful,  ever 
considerate,  always  kind.  The  glow  of 
his  personality  has  warmed  this  Cham- 
ber and  the  hearts  of  his  colleagues.  To- 
day, full  of  honors  from  his  district,  his 
State,  his  colleagues  and  his  country  and 
beloved  by  all.  he  voluntarily  retires  from 
this  House.  Like  Winston  Churchill 
who  served  only  a  little  while  longer 
than  Carl  Vinson  and  recently  took  a 
last  lingering  affectionate  look  at  the 
House  of  Commons  which  had  been  his 
home  for  so  long.  Carl  Vinson  will  short- 
ly take  his  own  fond  look  at  this  Cham- 
ber which  has  been  his  home  for  half  a 
century.  I  suspect  that  he  will  with  his 
memories  leave  much  of  his  heart  here 
in  the  Chamber  he  has  so  long  loved  and 
where  he  has  been  so  long  beloved.  He 
will  return  home  to  the  bosom  of  his  dis- 


trict, his  State  and  his  Southland,  nai 
his  name,  already  a  legend,  will  ever  be 
uppermost  on  their  scroll  of  honor.  Hli 
illustrious  career  will  ever  be  a  challeoce 
and  an  example  to  younger  men  wbo 
shall  follow  him  and  the  dedication  of 
his  life  to  his  country  shall  ever  be  an 
Inspiration  to  every  patriot. 

And,  we  know  that  he  will  continue  to 
go  about  doing  good,  casting  the  warm 
glow  of  his  friendship  upon  countless 
frienxis,  counseling  his  countrymen  and 
still  dreaming  dreams  of  the  America 
yet  greater  than  this  noble  land  he  has 
so  much  helped  to  build. 

Fond  farewell,  "Admiral,"  your  -coun- 
try  shall  ever  honor  you.  your  colleagues 
shall  ever  honor  you  and  love  you. 


Educators  Support  National  Humanities 
FonndatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
prominent  educators  of  msiny  States 
across  the  Nation  have  written  to  me  ex- 
pressing their  support  for  my  bill,  HJt 
12406,  to  create  a  Nationsd  Humanities 
Foundation.  I  call  these  letters  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

CALIFORNIA 

STAwroao  UrnvmsiTY. 
Stanford.  Calif..  September  21,  /»«<. 
Hon.  William  S    Moorhkad,  , 

Hoiuie  Office  Buildinff. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Concekssman  Moorhkad:  I  appreci- 
ate your  sending  me  a  copy  of  the  bill  you 
have  Introduced  to  create  a  National  Human- 
ities Foundation  and  alao  the  background 
material  accompanying  your  letter  ol  Augiut 

24.       • 

As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  the  prob- 
lem of  support  for  the  humanities  has  been 
a  frequent  item  on  the  agenda  at  meetings 
of  the  Association  of  American  Universities 
and  many  other  educational  organizations. 
I  note  that  the  report  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Humanities  is  scheduled  to 
be  dUcussed  at  the  next  AAU  meeting  to 
late  October.  I  look  forward  to  participat- 
ing in  these  dlacusslons.  and  am  sure  the 
material  you  sent  wUl  be  helpful  in  this 
connection. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  E.  Wallace  Sterling. 


San   Francisco  State  College. 
San  Francisco.  Calif..  September  9.  1M4. 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorheao. 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  E>ear  Mr.  MOORHEAD :  Aa  one  who  hu 
devoted  practically  all  of  his  adult  life  to  tli« 
Improvement  of  higher  education  and  tbe 
advancement  of  educational  opportunity,  1 
congratulate  you  upon  your  Introduction  to 
tne  House  of  Representatives  of  the  nstlonH 
humanities  foundation  bUl  (H.R.  12406). 
The  humanlUes  and  the  arU  have,  in  fact 
been  undernourished  in  our  society.  We 
have  a  critical  need  for  the  encourag«n>«»» 
of  the  study  of  human  values,  the  extensJon 
of  creative  experiences,  and  the  devek»|>- 
ment  of  personnel  who  can  and  will  devoM 
their  Uvea  to  these  fields. 


I  am  canunentlnc  peraonally  below  on  a 
law  ol  tbe  provlatena  at  the  bill. 

Section  7  AutlMrlaee  and  dlrecta  the 
foundation  to  aaslat  by  grante.  loans,  and 
otbo-  means  of  aasUtance  pubUc  and  other 
BonproAt  organizations  concerned  with 
ancouraglng  and  developing  scholars,  teach- 
en  and  artlsU  and  also  to  aeelat  programs 
(or  the  Improvement  of  teacblng  In  tbe 
bumanltlee  and  arte.  It  Is  xirgent.  I  believe, 
that  this  type  of  aasUtance  be  extended  to 
colleges  and  unlverattles  directly  so  that 
program  development  and  flexibility  In  staff- 
Ing  may  be  permitted  under  eucb  support. 
It  Is  my  opinion  that  tbe  most  promising 
part  of  any  aaslatance  forthcoming  under 
Uie  bin  Is  likely  to  be  in  tbla  category.  For 
In  this  area,  coordination,  grroup  planning, 
and  the  concurrent  encouragement  of  Indi- 
viduals all  can  take  plaoe. 

Section  7  also  provides  that  scholarships 
and  graduate  fellowships  may  be  awarded 
in  the  humanities  and  tbe  arts.  Experience 
under  other  Federal  pro^ama  suggests  that 
Buch  Bcholarshlpe  and  fellowshlpie  may  not 
be  forthcoming  to  students  engaged  In  study 
at  Institutions  which  do  not  grant  the  doc- 
tor's degree.  It  la  eaeentlal.  I  believe,  that 
the  regTilatl<»ia  for  the  award  of  any  scholar- 
ships and  graduate  fellowshlpa  enable  stu- 
dents who  are  working  for  maeter's  degrees 
at  nondoctoral  granting  instltutlona  to 
qualify  for  such  awards.  In  the  arts,  crea- 
tive and  profeeslonal  contributions  com- 
monly are  considered  In  higher  education 
as  the  equivalent  of  a  doctoral  degree.  Many 
highly  qualified  members  of  college  faculties 
In  tbe  arts  do  not  bold   advanced  degrees 

As  one  Instance  of  a  contribution  which 
a  master's  degree  granting  institution  can 
make  to  higher  education.  San  Francisco 
State  College,  in  Ita  strong  program  in  the 
arts,  has  many  of  its  graduates  teaching  In 
colleges   and   universities  over  the  country. 

I  am  pleased  also  to  note  in  section  7 
that  the  foundation  Is  instructed  to  avoid 
undue  concentration  of  the  education  and 
research  in  the  humanities  and  the  arts. 
Some  of  tbe  most  vibrant,  dynamic,  and 
Integrative  type*  of  programs  in  the  arts 
and  the  humanities  exist  tn  Institutions 
which  do  not  normally  qualify  for  large 
research  subsidies.  I  would  hope  that  in 
hearings  on  the  bill  that  there  will  be  am- 
ple opportunity  for  representatives  of  such 
Institutions  to  be  beartf. 

Finally,  I  am  delighted  to  see  under  sec- 
tion 13  the  encouragement  of  the  establish- 
ment of  summer  and  academic  year  insti- 
tutes which  have  been  highly  productive  In 
the  development  of  teachers  in  tbe  foreign 
languages  and  sciences  during  recent  years 
Furthermore,  It  is  good  to  see  tbe  reference 
to  encouraging  experUneote  tn  presentation 
and  organization  including  interdiscipli- 
nary studies  and  tbe  development  of  new  cur- 
rlcular  materials. 

Plekse  send  me  10  copies  of  H  R.  13406. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  In  tbe  arts  and  hu- 
manities would  like  to  see  It. 

I  shall  look  forward  wltb  considerable  In- 
terest to  tbe  progress  of  yotir  bill  in  the 
House.  Tou  have  moved  wltk  vision  and 
foresight  In  a  field  wblcb  badly  needs  at- 
tention in  our  American  culture. 
Very  trtily  youra, 

Qwomam   C.    Fkliz. 
Dean,    GrmAuate    Divifion. 


UNivEKsmr  or  Cai-nmuctA. 
Davis.  Calif.,  September  2,  1064 
Re  H  R.  13600. 
Hon   William  S.  MooainaD. 
V  S   House  of  Repretentatives, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mookhxao:  We  wish  to  add  our 
enthusiastic  sxipport  to  tbe  bill  providing 
for  the  establisment  of  the  National  Hu- 
manities Foundation  to  promote  progress  and 
scholarship  In  tbe  humanities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


Surely  all  will  concur  in  your  declaration 
that  the  social,  moral,  and  estbetlc  develop- 
ment lags  far  behind  tbe  material  advance 
in  the  physical  and  biological  sdenoes  made 
possible  to  a  very  oonaideraMe  extent,  by 
Federal  grants  and  the  prestige  wblcb  in- 
evitably follows.  We  at  the  graduate  level 
are  i>artlcularly  aware  of  tbe  urgent  need  In 
tbe  humanities  for  expanded  facilities,  such 
as  library  and  theater,  and  for  individual 
assistance  to  tbe  advanced  student.  Tour 
Interest  in  this  area  of  education  Is  greatly 
appreciated  and  we  sincerely  wish  you  every 
success  in  securing  ptassage  of  your  bill. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Harold  O.  Reiser. 

Associate  Dean. 


Calitornia  Institute  of 

Technoloct. 
Pa.sadena,  Calif..  September  9,  1964. 

Hon     WiLLJAM    S.    MOORHEAD, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Moorhead:  Thank  you  for  In- 
forming me  about  the  bill  HJl.  12406  which 
you  have  Introduced  in  the  Congress,  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Humanities  Foundation. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  know  of  your  support 
of  this  propoeal  and  I  want  to  express  my 
sincere  hope  that  this  legislation  will  pass 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

The  California  Institute  of  Technology  is 
heavily  engaged  in  scientific  and  engineering 
research,  much  of  which  has  been  supported 
by  various  Grovemment  agenices.  We  do, 
however,  aim  to  maintain  a  strong  program 
of  teaching  and  research  in  tbe  various  fields 
of  the  humanities  and  subjects  essential  to 
a  well-rounded  educational  institution. 
Needless  to  say,  support  for  ovir  work  in  these 
fields  has  been  difficult  to  secure  even  though 
we.  along  with  other  educational  institutions, 
are  convinced  of  tbe  essential  values  of  these 
scholarly  areas.  Tbe  Interest  of  tbe  Qovem- 
ment  In  higher  education  is  longstanding  and 
well  founded,  and  tbe  time  has  surely  ar- 
rived when  the  Qovernment's  interest  should 
be  an  Interest  in  the  whole^ educational  pro- 
gram available,  to  our  young  people  and  not 
Just  In  certain  special  areas.  I  see  no  better 
way  of  restoring  the  present  imbalance  that 
elxsts  In  our  universities  and  in  our  many 
scholarly  atcivlties  than  by  the  creation  of 
a  National  Humanities  Foundation. 

Though  no  educational  institution,  as  a 
unit,  can  take  a  position  on  legislative  mat- 
ters. I  assure  you  that  this  legislation  will 
have  my  personal  suppKirt  and  I  know  It  has 
the  support  of  many  dlstlngtiisbed  members 
of  our  faculty. 

My  best  wishes  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

LcB  A.  DuBridge. 

Pefperoinx  College. 
Los  Angeles.  September  21, 1964. 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorhead, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congrxssmak  Mookhkad:  T^is  is  to 
register  my  approval  of  HJl.  13406,  a  bill  for 
the  eetabllsbment  of  a  National  Humanities 
Foundation,  which  you  Introduced  on  Au- 
gust 17,  1964. 

The  establishment  of  sticb  a  foundation 
would  fill  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  our 
time. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  A.  WHm. 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 


UNivnarrr  or  CALmMucu, 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  September  22,  1964. 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorheao. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Moorhead:  Allow  me  to  express 
my  special  gratification  at  learning  about  the 
blU  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Hu- 


manities Foundation  which  you  were 
thoughtful  enough  to  Introduce  on  Au- 
gust 17,  1964. 

Tboee  of  us  familiar  at  first  hand  wltb  the 
situation  of  tbe  humanities  in  the  major 
American  universities  have  been  aware  for 
many  years  of  the  adverse  effects  of  the  pre- 
vailing indifference  on  tbe  morale  of  lumi- 
naries as  well  as  of  rank-and-file  scholars 
and  students. 

Your  bill  and  its  significant  implications 
may  very  weU  help  to  reverse  that  imfavor- 
able  trend  and  thus  usher  in  a  period  of 
flowering  of  "the  humanities  and  tlie  arts." 
duly  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Sanford  S.  Elberg,  Dean. 


Hknrt  E.  Huntington 

LiBRART   and   AXT   GALLXRT, 

San  Marino,  Calif.,  September  7,  1964. 
Representative  William  G.  Moorhead, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Moorhead:  Thank  you  for  writ- 
ing me  about  your  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Humanities  Foundation.  This  is  a 
cause  in  which  I  am  much  interested.  My 
old  friend.  Dr.  Abraham  Flexner,  preached  It 
year  after  year  in  lila  later  life,  declaring 
such  a  foundation  one  of  tbe  prime  needs  of 
the  country. 

May  your  undertaking  proejjer.  I  shall  do 
what  I  can  here  to  arouse  interest  in  It,  and 
I  shall  ask  tbe  many  scbcMars  wbo  gather 
here  to  support  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

AlXXN    NXVIMS. 

Universitt  of  California. 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  September  11,  1964. 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorkxao, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representativi  Moorhead  :  I  want  to 
express  my  great  interest  In  your  bill  HJl. 
13406  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  I  am  greatly 
pleased  that  finally  the  Congress  Is  asked  to 
pass  legislation  to  provide  for  a  Natlcmal 
Humanities  Foundation  as  a  parallel  to  the 
highly  successful  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. I  bc^>e  that  t2ie  amount  of  $160,000 
asked  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  1965 
will  not  t>e  tbe  average  ai^ropriatlon  In 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

It  may  seem  pedantic  to  point  out  flaws  In 
your  bin  if  one  higlily  approve*  of  its  gen- 
eral purpose,  but  I  find  the  wording  on  page 
5,  lines  10  and  11  quite  disturbing.  It  is 
stated  to  be  one  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Foundation — to  avoid  undue  concentration  of 
such  education  and  research.  I  cannot 
Imagine  that  concentration  of  education  azul 
research  in  any  area  can  be  detrimental  to 
our  national  interests.  I  would  strongly  urge 
that  you  agree  to  amend  this  wording, 
preferably  to  delete  this  passage  entirely. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prof.  HERBzaT  Penzl. 

Acting  Chairman. 

CONNECTICUT 

Yale  UNivKRsrrr, 
Graduate   School, 
New  Uar>en.  Conn.,  September  2, 1964. 
Hon.  William   S.   Moorhead, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Sir:  I  have  recently  noted  In  tbe 
newspaper  that  you  Introduced  a  btU  Into 
tbe  House  of  Representatives  fur  tbe  eetab- 
llsbment of  a  National  Himianitles  Poanda- 
tlon.  I  have  Just  completed  reading  a  copy 
of  that  blU. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  yon  upon 
your  foresight  and  understanding  in  tpon- 
sorlng  this  legislation.  "Hie  establishment 
of  a  National  Humanities  Foundation  along 
the  lines  wblcb  you  have  suggested  would 
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go  far  to  rein vlgora ting  the  humanities  and 
redreulng  the  balance  In  the  support  of 
higher  education  In  the  United  Statee. 

Tou  have  my  wholehearted  support  In  thU 
matter.    If  I  can  help  In  any  way.  I  should 
be  most  happy  to  do  so. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John    Perky    Miller. 

Dean. 


rLORn>A 

STrrsoN  University. 
DeLand,  Fla..  September  10, 1964. 
Hon.  Wn-LiAM  S.  Moorhead, 
U.S.  House  of  Representative!!. 
Washington,  D.C. 

I>EAK  Reprbsentative  Moorhead:  Your  bill 
to  authorize  a  National  Humanities  Founda- 
Uon  U  certainly  appreciated  by  all  who  feel 
that  this  vital  aspect  of  education  has  too 
long  been  neglected.  We  at  Stetson  cer- 
tainly support  you  In  this  endeavor  and  we 
want  you  to  know  that  we  will  be  happy  to 
lend  any  assistance  we  can. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  B  Moriano. 
Chairman,  the  Graduate  Council. 


Johnson  Junior  College, 
Leesburg.  Fla..  August  21.  1964. 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorhead, 
Democrat,  Pennsylvania. 
U.S.  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

DiAK  Ma.  Moorhead:  The  Augus.i  17.  1964. 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post  carried  an 
article  on  page  A5,  columns  1  and  2.  regard- 
ing a  bin  to  set  up  funds  for  humanities. 
Please  accept  my  congratulations  for  your 
keen  Insight  into  the  needs  of  our  Nation  In 
this  area. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  bill 
Yours  for  cultural  growth. 

W.   D     TOLBERT. 


RAwan 

tJNiVKBarrT  or  Hawaii. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii,  September  17.  1964. 
Hon.  William  8.  Moorhkad, 
House  of  Repreaentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DKAS     OONOKXaSMAN     MOORHBAD.'    Dr.     Ous- 

tave  O.  Arlt,  president  of  the  council  of  grad- 
uate schools,  has  sent  as  a  copy  of  HJl. 
12406,  a  bin  for  the  ertabllshment  of  a  Na- 
tional Humanities  Foundation,  which  you 
Introduced  on  August  17. 

This  Is  Just  a  note  to  express  both  my 
personal  and  professional  appreciation  for 
your  having  done  this.  There  Is  absolutely 
no  question  of  the  Importance  of  the  hu- 
manities In  our  scheme  of  education.  With- 
out adequate  support  for  the  humanities. 
much  of  what  we  consider  vital  to  our  na- 
tional life  may  well  wither  away  with  truly 
disastrous  consequences  for  each  of  us  as  a 
person  and  for  all  of  us  as  a  nation 

If  there  Is  anything  I  can  do  to  help  you 
further  In  your  support  of  the  National  Hu- 
manities Foundation,   please   award  me   the 
privilege  of  doing  so 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wytze  Gorter. 

Dean. 


GEORGIA 

Morehouse   Com  fge. 
.Ktlanta.   Ga  .   August   28.  1964, 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorhead. 
House  of  Representative."! 
Washington,   D.C. 

Stm:  It  is  good  news  to  know  that  some- 
body has  the  foresight  to  try  to  get  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  do  something  for  the  humanities. 
I  certainly  will  do  anything  I  can  to  help  you 
In  this  great  effort.  I  think  the  bill  Is 
wonderful. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes.  I  am 
Very  truly  yours. 


President. 

Georgia    Institute    of   Tech.nology. 
Atlanta.  Ga.   August   31.    1964 
Hon.   William   S.   Moorhead. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,   DC. 

Deax  Congressman  Moorhkad  Your  In- 
troduction of  the  iiatlon.il  humanities 
foundation  bill  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Monday.  August  17.  represents.  In  my 
opinion,  a  significant  step  toward  bringing 
some  well-needed  perspective  Into  the  total- 
ity of  the  support  Influencing  scholarship, 
teaching  and  research  In  human  endeavor. 
I  commend  you  most  sincerely  for  your  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  implied  and  the 
great  return  to  be  gained  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Humanities  Foundation. 
You  know  so  well  how  often  .so  many  have 
spoken  to  the  need  for  the  humane  studies 
In  the  programs  of  education  In  our  modem 
world  so  much  oriented  to  science  and  tech- 
nology. You  have  done  something  about  the 
need. 

With   every  best   wish    for  succe.'w   in   this 
endeavor    on    your    part    and    with    warmest 
p>ersonal  regards,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours. 

M      J      GOGLIA. 

Associate  Dean  of  Faculties  and  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  Division 


country  asking  me  to  recommend  posalbl* 
candidates.  Tbe  demand  has  been  so  great 
that  for  aome  months  w«  have  been  unabl* 
to  supply  new  Inatructora.  It  Is  obvtooa 
when  we  contemplate  the  expansion  of  Uj, 
stltutlons  all  over  the  country  that  tlu 
shortage  of  teachers  In  the  humanities  will 
beccwne  more  and  more  acute.  I  was  shocked 
to  see  the  headline  In  one  of  our  local  newi- 
papers  recently  that  more  than  5,000  qualt- 
fled  applicants  were  turned  away  by  the  Dnl- 
verslty  of  minola  for  lack  of  teachers  and 
facilities.  I  sincerely  hope  that  your  fellow 
Congressmen  will  reallie  the  urgency  of  thU 
problem  and  adopt  your  proposal  soon 
enough  so  that  the  new  foundation  can  be- 
gin to  operate  before  the  beginning  of  the 
next  academic  year. 

Smcerely  yours, 

Ernest  Samuci.s. 

Chairman. 


Universfty  or  Hawaii. 
Honolulu,  Havcaii.  September  23.  1964 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorhead. 
U.S.   House  of   Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkab  Rbprisentative  Moorhead:  First,  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  you  on  Introduc- 
ing a  long  awaited  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation. As  one  who  has  long  been  connect- 
ed In  a  consultlve  and  advisory  capacity  with 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  who 
have  seen  the  great  Impact  that  this  gov- 
ernmental agency  has  made  on  the  develop- 
ment of  science  and  technology  in  this  coun- 
try. I  can  well  attest  to  the  fact  that  a 
similar  foundation  would  do  the  same  for 
those  activities  which  are  more  concerned 
with  human  values  You  are  certainly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  our  current  stress 
on  science  and  technology  has.  In  effect. 
made  centers  of  learning  lopsided.  We  are 
developing  two  kinds  of  citizenry  on  our 
campus,  the  "haves"  and  "have  nots  '  Your 
bill  would  go  a  long  way  toward  putting 
us  back  on  a  more  balanced  and  useful  track 
In  higher  education. 

Please  be  assured  that  everyone  on  our  fac- 
ulty will  give  this  bill  our  utmost  support 
At  this  stage  no  Federal  legislation  will  be 
more  significant. 

Please  let  us  know  if  we  can  assist  further 
In  your  efforts  to  develop  a  more  sane  and 
balanced   program  In  our  centers  of  higher 
education  In  the  United  SUtes 
sincerely  yours. 

Robert  W    Hiatt. 
Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs. 


illinols 
Northwestern  University. 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Evanston,  III  .  September  24.  1964 
Hon.  WiLi.iAM  S.  Moorhead. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC 

My  Dear  Sir:  It  was  a  very  great  plea.sure 
to  learn  that  you  had  introduced  a  bill  In 
Congress  to  establish  a  National  Humanities 
Foundation.  I  have  seen  the  Immense  bene- 
fits to  our  students  and  to  our  institution 
which  have  fiowed  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  I  am  sure  that  equally  fine 
results  would  come  from  the  proposed 
foundation. 

As  chairman  of  the  English  department  at 
this  university  I  am  discovering  that  a  very 
great  shortage  exists  of  competently  trained 
instructors  in  our  field,  and  at  this  season 
particularly  I  receive  de8p>erate  appeals  from 
fellow    chairmen     In    various     parts    of     the 


NotTHWisTON  University. 
Evanston,  III..  September  1    1964. 
Hon    William  8.  Moorhead, 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Concressmah  Moorhead:  It  Is 
gratifying  Indeed  to  me  to  learn  that  you 
have  introduced  Into  the  House  of  Reprt- 
sentatlvee  H.R.  12408  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Humanities 
Foundation  to  promote  progress  and  scholar- 
ship In  the  humanities.  I  have  watched  the 
development  of  Ideas  along  these  lines  for 
some  months  now  and.  as  a  graduate  edu- 
cator, I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  this 
gesttu^  In  behalf  of  a  long-neglected  branch 
of  learning  In  this  country.  I  am  sure  that 
I  speak  for  those  dlvUlona  of  this  university 
that  are  concerned  with  humanistic  studies 
and  that  I  speak  as  well  for  the  scientists  and 
engineers  who  feel  that,  though  their  own 
support  Is  of  Importance.  It  Is  nevertheless 
Important  to  the  whole  Nation  and  to  higher 
education  In  the  Nation  that  humanUtlc 
studies  keep  pace  with  the  progress  in  the 
sciences  and  social  sciences 

You  may  count  upon  me  to  do  what  I  can 
In  support  of  your  efforts. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Robert  H    Bakfr 

Dean. 

Roosevelt  University. 
Chicago.  III.,  August  29.  1964. 
Hon   WiLLLAM  S.  Moorhead, 
US  liouse  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Conorissmak  Moorhead:  You  de- 
serve  the  thanks  of  every  InstltuUon  of  high- 
er learning  for  your  pioneering  bill.  H.R. 
12406,  on  a  National  Humanities  Foundation. 
I  hope  the  Nation  wiU  hear  you;  most  of  us 
will  bend  every  effort  that  you  call  on  us  to 
make,  to  Insure  that  this  legislation  Is  fur- 
thered. 

Small  universities  and  colleges,  like  ours, 
will  most  especially  thank  you.  The  great 
and  well  endowed  State  and  private  univer- 
sities may  even  he  able  to  help  their  hu- 
manities department  as  they  do  their  sci- 
ence departments;  but  In  an  Institution  like 
Roosevelt  University,  with  6300  studenU 
and  with  Income  chiefly  from  tuition,  our 
humanities  work  does  suffer.  Yet  we  are 
asked  by  the  Nation  to  expand  our  graduate 
work,  and  we  are  doing  so:  our  MA  -seeking 
scholars,  under  500  6  years  ago.  now  num- 
ber over  1,200.  Graduate  work  Is  more  cost- 
ly per  student,  as  you  know;  and  so  the 
helping  hand  of  a  foreslghted  Congress  U 
much   needed. 

Personally.  I  feel  many  of  us  will  gladly 
testify  on  behalf  of  thU  bill.  If  you  wish  It. 
Meanwhile,  do  accept  my  personal  thanks 
and  Inform  me  whom  else  I  may  express  my 
views  to.  Pray  virge  my  own  Congressman, 
the  redoubtable  and  dauntless  Barratt 
q-Hara.  to  lend  his  good  name. 

Paul  B  JoHNSt>N 
Acting  Craduati-  lU'an. 


Th»  VtnrmtMrrx  or  Chicaoo. 
Chicago,  III.,  Aufftut  31,  19S4. 
gon.  WnxiAM  8.  Moorhxad. 
Howe  of  Bspre»entattve; 
icmgtoorth  Houm  Ogloe  BuOAing. 
^^hington,  D.C. 

DBAR  Snt:  Thank  you  very  much  lor  send- 
tais  me  a  o<H»y  »'  "»«  ^^  mtiicH  you  are  Intro- 
taeXog  tot  the  establtehment  of  a  National 
BomanltlM  Foundation.  I  have  read  both 
2ebUl  lt«lf  and  th»  attached  newa  releaae 
!ad  have  found  them  moet  InteresUng  and 
tatormaUve.  1  oomgratulate  you  warmly  on 
-our  leadarahlp  In  Introducing  thU  bill  and 
TOU  can  count  on  me  to  do  anything  that  I 
^  to  aid  in  its  pubUc  discussion  and  its 

■"?K-*^'lett«-  has  arrived  just  as  I  am  on  the 
noint  of  leaving  for  my  vacation  and  my 
liswer  cannot  be  transcribed  untU  after  I 
bava  left  the  office.  I  am  aaklng  my  secre- 
tary to  send  this  letter  along  to  you  unsigned, 
however,  since  I  do  want  you  to  know  as  soon 
as  possible  how  strongly  I  support  your  lead- 
ership In  Introducing  this  bUl. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Crmn.  O.  Houle, 
Professor  of  Education. 

nnKAMA 

Universitt  or  Notre  Dame. 
Notre  Dame.  Ind..  August  21,  1964. 
Hon.  WnJ-iAM  8.  Moorhmab, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives , 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  CoNoaMaMAW  Moorhead;  I  was  very 
pleased  to  reeelve  your  letter  and  the  copy 
of  your  bill  providing  for  the  estahllahment 
at  the  National  Htmianities  Foundation.     As 
a  member  oT  the  CXxmnlartMi  on  the  Human- 
iUes   whlcii    produced   the   recent   rep«-t    I 
need  not  teU  you  l*ow  favorable  I  am  to  the 
blU  you  have  introduced.     Having  served  on 
the  National  Sdenoe  Board  for  the  past  lOV, 
year*     I   have   learned   how   important   It  U 
that  the  bUl  founding  such  a  Foundation  be 
open-ended  and  flexible  as  to  the  future    as 
well  as  leaving  the  reeponslblUty  for  poUcy 
within  the  board  of  the  Foundation.     All  of 
this  has  worked  splendidly  In  the  life  and 
growth  of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Moreover,   the    Foundation    has    gained    the 
complete   reerpect    and    backing   of    the   aca- 
demic   commimlty.      I    am    sure    the    same 
would  be  true  of  a  foundation  founded  along 
the  lines  of  your  Mil.     You  may  be  sure  that 
I  shall  give  my  fulled  support  In  every  way 
pofislble  to  your  efforts. 

With  all  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Cordially  yours. 

Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesbttrgh,  CSC. 

President. 

PS  —I  am  sure  you  will  receive  some  static 
from  the  academic  community  because  of  the 
provisions  under  eectlon  15.  However,  refer- 
ring a«aln  to  the  history  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  I  can  understand  the 
political  nwseesity  of  these  provisions  where 
public  money  Is  concerned. 


IKDLAMA  UTfTVEKSTTT. 

Bloomington.  Ind..  September  9. 1964. 
Hon.  Wn-UAM  a.  Moorheab. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Concrmbman  MooamtAD:  Congratula- 
tions on  introducing  HJl.  12406.  ThU  is  a 
matter  of  great  Importance  to  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States.  I  hope  you  may  have 
luck  during  the  coming  Congrees  to  get  an 
extensive  dlsc\iaalon  of  the  Importance  of 
this  kind  of  a  National  Hiunanltlea  Founda- 
tion for  the  continued  deveK^ment  of  the 
American  people. 

Very  sincerely  youra, 

Walter  H.  C.  Latxs. 

Chairman. 


Saimt  Mart's  Collxgx, 
Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  September  2. 1964. 
Hon.  WnixAM  S.  MooaBxao. 
iMngworth  House  OJflce  Bunding. 

Wash.ingtoiH,  DJC.  

DEAa  OoHcmaaMAK  MooaHiAD:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  August  27.  including  the 
bill  to  provide  for  the  eaUbllahment  of  the 
NatlonaJ  HumaniUea  Foundation.  I  heart- 
Uy  endorse  the  propoeal  and  can  think  of  no 
arguments  opposing  a  National  Humanities 
Foundation. 

One  can  scarcely  measure  the  extent  of  in- 
fluence that  has  been  exercised  in  our  coun- 
try and  on  higher  education,  in  particular, 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  which 
is  indeed  good.  But  in  a  democracy  like 
ours,  where  the  educated  level  of  the  cltl- 
Bcns  In  their  democraUc  responalbUltiee  Is 
BO  basic  to  the  success  of  our  iarva  of  govern- 
ment, I  think  we  have  neglected  an  area 
of  leadership  that  Is  essential. 

As  a  liberal  arts  coUege  with  a  very  strong 
science  department.  I  can  afBrm  with  great 
eameatness  the  value  which  our  science  fac- 
ulty and  students  place  upon  the  several 
required  courses  In  the  liberal  arts  which 
we  InaUt  upon  in  their  cturlculum.  Particu- 
larly as  seniors,  they  become  more  aware  of 
their  abUlty  to  think  energetically  on  quee- 
tions  of  general  concern  to  the  Nation  and 
appreciate  the  courses  which  have  developed 
these  abilities. 

Just  as  an  experiment,  recently  in  a  group 
of  coUege  educators.  I  asked  them  what  ob- 
jections they  had  to  a  National  Humanities 
Foundation.  They  looked  at  me  horrified  and 
commented.  "There  are  no  cons  in  the  case." 
The  sooner  Congress  reallsses  the  values  to 
the  Nation,  the  better  off  our  educational 
system  can  become.  So  much  Government 
money  is  now  being  directed  to  the  sciences 
that  the  humanities  Is  l)ecomlng  like  step- 
children. Interestingly  enough,  we  have 
produced  no  book  In  the  20th  centtiry  that 
duplicates  Plato's  "The  Republic." 

A  whole  chain  of  philosophical  develop- 
ment in  political  theory  could  be  traced. 
The  writers  of  our  own  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  Constitution  were  men 
familiar  with  the  humanities  and  classical 
learning.  Breakdowns  In  military  loyalty 
usually  occurred  among  those  young  men 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  their  American 
history  or  understanding  of  their  govern- 
ment and  Its  purpoeee  and  ideals. 

At  meetings  of  associations  this  fall  and 
winter  there  will  be  among  the  professional 
institutions,  undoubtedly,  more  dlsctisslon 
relating  to  the  National  Humanities  Founda- 
tion to  create  professional  and  public  sup- 
port. .    . 

May  I  ccanmend  you  for  the  bUl  you  Intro- 
duced, even  though  it  may  have  to  have  its 
floor  struggle  and  public  support  vote  dur- 
ing the  89th  Congress.  Our  own  coUege 
faculty  will  be  willing  advocates  in  helping 
to  persuade  the  public. 

May  I  also  take  this  occasion  to  thank 
your  office  for  having  sent  me  so  beautifully 
printed  an  inacrlptlon  erf  the  Inaugiu^l 
address  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  We 
will  have  it  framed  and  hung  where  our  stu- 
dents will  see  It. 

Cordially  yours. 

Sister  Maria  Renata,  C.S.C. 


concern  of  a  Congressman  which  would  lead 
him  to  sponsor  such  an  undwtaking  at  a 
time  when  ao  many  pe<^le  In  and  out  of 
Government  seemed  to  be  prlmarUy  con- 
cerned with  the  natural  sciences. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  help  in  any  way  that  i 
possibly  can  in  the  development  of  suppOTt 
for  yo'or  proposal.  Specifically.  I  will  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Council  of  Protest- 
ant CoUeges  and  Universities,  of  which  I  am 
Chairman  of  the  board  thU  year.  Tou  may 
be  interested  In  knowing  that  the  Great 
Lakes  CoUeges  Asaoclation.  of  which  Earl- 
ham  is  a  member,  has  had  under  dlacuasion 
for  some  time  the  question  of  what  we.  as  a 
group  of  colleges,  could  and  should  do  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  humanlti«J. 
Your  blU  gives  timely  help  with  our  think- 
ing. 

AU  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Landrum  R.  Bolling. 


Earlham  College. 
Richmond.  Ind..  September  1.  1964. 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorhkad. 
Longuforth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Moorhead;  Thank  you 
very  much  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  yotir  blU. 
■BS.  12406.  to  provide  for  the  ertabllshment 
of  toe  National  Htunanlties  Foundation.  I 
had  already  heard  of  thla  propoaal  and  w«a 
very  much  Hnpre«»d  by  the  Imaglnatton  and 


Indiana  UHrvrEsrrr, 
Bloomington,  Ind..  September  24. 1964. 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorhead. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  B.C. 

UKtLK  congressman  Moorhead:  Please  for- 
give the  delay  in  acknowledging  your  letter 
inviting  me  to  conament  on  HJl.  12406.  The 
past  few  weeks  have  been  extremely  crowded 
a^a.  my  correspondence  has  been  badly  ne- 

We  at  Indiana  University  have  a  particu- 
larly keen  Interest  in  what  may  come  out 
of  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  me  Hu- 
manities because  our  chanceUor.  HenMn 
WelU,  was  its  Vice  Chairman,  and  our  gradu- 
ate school  dean,  John  Aahton.  Is  c\m-ently 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools 
in  the  United  States,  which  cosponsored  the 
Commission.  I'm  studying  the  report,  and 
your  bUl,  which  I  gather  Is  Intendedto  Im- 
plement it  or  parts  of  it.  Tm  not  yet  In  a 
position  to  comment  at  any  length  since  I'm 
looking  forward  to  the  benefit  of  discussions 
of  it  next  month  In  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can universities  and  probably  in  other  rtr- 
cles  off  and  on  this  campus,  including  the 
Indiana  Conference  on  Higher  Education. 

You  and  I  have  a  mutual  friend  In  Powell 
Plerpolnt,  I  believe.  I  hope  we  may  see  each 
other  along  the  way. 

Sincerely,  „     ^.     .. 

ELviB  J.  erAHR.,  President, 

Butler  Untversitt, 
/ndianapoIU,  Ind..  September  16, 1964. 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorheab. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Moorhead;  Please  for- 
give my  delay  in  replying  to  your  letter  of 
August  27,  which  invited  me  to  forward  to 
you  my  comments  and  suggestions  concern- 
ing the  bUl  which  you  Introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Humanities 
Foundation.  Your  letter  arrived  while  I 
was  on  vacation,  and  since  my  return  I  have 
been  caught  up  in  the  annual  whirlwind 
which  always  accompanies  the  starting  or 
a  new  school  year. 

Since  I  lack  legal  training.  I  do  not  reel 
qualified  to  discuss  the  bUl  Itself:  ra^^^^v? 
woiUd  prefer  to  comment  on  the  propoiied 
National  Humanities  Foundation.  I  feel  that 
perhaps  such  an  approach  Is  Justifiable  since 
in  the  long  run  It  wUl  be  the  implementation 
of  the  bUl  which  wlU  be  significant  lu  de- 
termining whether  or  not  a  National  Hu- 
manities Foundation  makes  a  worthwhUe 
contribution  to  American  culture. 

Let  me  say  at  the  beginning  that  I 
thoroughly  agree  that  there  has  J^  J^ 
recent  year,  a  "social,  cultural,  and  educa- 
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tlonal  Imbalance"  as  the  result  of  a  tendency 
to  promote  activities  In  the  sciences  and  to 
neglect  corresponding  activities  In  the  hu- 
manities. If  the  proposed  National  Human- 
ities Foundation  can  remedy  this  Imbalance, 
then  It  deserves  very  careful  consideration 
and    probably    vigorous    support. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  would  consider  It 
tragic  It  a  National  Hiunanltlee  Foundation 
repeated  the  mistakes  which,  In  my  opinion, 
have  been  made  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  Although  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  accomplished  many  worth- 
while things,  I  believe  It  Is  open  to  sharp 
criticism  on  three  charges 

1.  At  a  time  when  there  Is  aJready  a  criti- 
cal shortage  of  college  science  teachers,  the 
NSP  has  In  many  Instances  made  that  short- 
age more  severe  by  drawing  faculty  members 
from  teaching  Into  research  As  a  result, 
the  academic  world  all  too  frequently  views 
research  as  a  hlgh-prestlge  status  symbol 
and  full-time  teaching  as  a  low-status  ac- 
tivity which  must  be  endured  by  those  who 
lack  the  ability  to  secure  research  grants. 
The  same  charge,  I  think,  could  be  leveled 
against  other  Federal  agencies  which  make 
grants  for  scientific  research 

2.  Much  of  the  research  sponsored  by  the 
NSF  seems  to  me  extremely  pedestrian  with 
the  reaxilt  that  we  have  accumulated  a  great 
mass  of  what  one  scientist  has  called  "dls- 
penaable  details"  and  only  a  small  amount 
of  truly  significant  or  "breakthrough" 
knowledge. 

3.  Some  of  the  rumors  I  have  heard  lead 
me  to  Ijelleve  that  there  have  been  at  least 
a  few  instances  of  flagrant  misuse  of  NSP 
funds,  some  of  them  dangerously  close  to 
downright  dishonesty. 

I  would  hope  that  any  National  Humani- 
ties foundation  would  avoid  these  pitfalls 
If  such  a  foundation  aggravated  the  already 
existing  shortage  of  college  teachers  In  the 
humanities.  If  It  promoted  scholarly  and 
artistic  activities  of  a  mediocre  quality,  and 
if  It  failed  to  control  Its  funds  tightly  to 
make  sure  that  they  were  spent  legally  and 
wisely,  then  I  feel  that  the  creation  of  a 
National  Humanities  Foundation  would  not 
be  In  the  best  Interests  either  of  the  hu- 
manities In  particular  or  of  our  country  in 
general. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  above  pitfalls 
could  be  avoided,  and  If  a  National  Humani- 
ties Foundation  could  promote  more  effective 
teaching  of  the  humanities,  help  to  Increase 
the  supply  of  qualified  teachers,  and  sup- 
port truly  outstanding  scholarly  and  artistic 
activities,  then  It  would  certainly  have  my 
support. 

Sincerely. 

Alexander  E  Jones. 

President. 


to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Humanities  Foundation.  As  one  who 
has  worked  all  Ills  life  In  music  education 
and  at  all  levels,  from  the  elementary  school 
through  the  university,  wish  to  support  this 
bill  In  any  way  that  I  can.  While  America 
has  for  several  centuries  looked  to  Europe  for 
cultural  leadership.  It  Is  ijecomlng  Increas- 
ingly evident  that  our  country  should.  It- 
self, become  a  world  leader  In  the  arts  and 
humanities. 

Respectfully  yours. 

MAKCirs  E   Hahn. 
Ctiairman,  Department  of  Mu^xc  Edu- 
cation. 


KANSA.S 

The  Universfty  or  Kansas 

Museum    or    Art. 
L^tcrence.  Kanx  .  September  lO.  1964. 
Hon.  William  S  Moorhead. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  Representative  Moorhead  1  have 
recently  been  advised  that  you  have  Intro- 
duced into  Congress  a  bill  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation. I  am  most  interested  In  this  bill, 
as  I  feel  we  are  In  great  need  of  an  Institu- 
tion which  would  develop  and  promote  sup- 
port for  the  humanities  and  the  arts. 

If   there    Is   anything   that    I   could   do   to 
aid  In  the  passage  of  this   bill.  I  would  be 
most  happy  to  do  so. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ma  ;rLTN    Stokstad,  Director. 


The  University  of  Kansas. 
Lawrence.  Kans  .  September  7. 
Hon.  WiLXXAM  S.  Moorhead. 
House  of  Repre.ientative.s. 
Washington,  D.C 

Deak  Ms.  Moorhead:    I  have  just 
of  your  sponsorship   of  a   bill    (HR. 


The  University  of  Kansas. 
Lau^rence.  September  S.  1964 
Hon    William  S.  Moorhead. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  ot 
the  National  Humanities  Foundation  Such 
a  Foundation  has  long  been  needed  to  help 
attract  able  students  Into  the  humanities 
and  to  encourage  research  and  creative  work 
in  this  area.  The  rewards  and  prestige  In  the 
sciences  have  been  attracting  not  only  young 
men  and  women  who  are  highly  qualified  for 
scientific  work  but  also  many  students  who 
would  be  happier  and  better  qualified  to 
make  an  Important  contribution  in  one  of 
the  humanistic  disciplines 

The  National  Humanities  Foundation 
would  also  Influence  the  quality  of  teaching 
In  both  high  schools  and  colleges  Par- 
ticularly In  high  schools,  the  teaching  of 
science  and  mathematics  has  improved  much 
more  rapidly  than  teaching  In  the  human- 
ities. 

Your  bin   should   have    far-reaching   bene- 
fits for  education  and  for  the  national  wel- 
fare.    If  I  can  Influence   Its  pa.ssage  In  any 
I  should  be  glad  to  try 
Sincerely  yours, 

W    P    Ai.BRr.fiiT.  Dean 


way, 
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KENTITKY 
UNrvERsn-Y  OP  Kentucky. 
Lexington.  Ky  .  September  9.  1964. 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorhead. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Deae  Mr.  Moorhead  Although  I  am  a 
scientist  by  profession,  I  am  Intensely  Inter- 
ested In  the  social  sciences  and  the  humani- 
ties. I  heartily  commend  you.  therefore,  for 
introducing  your  bill  (HR  12406)  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Humanities 
Foundation  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
and  supporting  the  study  of  languages,  liter- 
ature, history,  and  philosophy;  the  history, 
criticism,  and  theory  of  art  and  music:  the 
history  of  religion,  science,  and  law;  the 
creative  and  performing  arts.  Including 
theater  and  dance;  and  those  aspects  of  the 
social  sciences  that  have  humanistic  content 
and  employ  humanistic  methods 

I  have  long  felt  that  these  areas  merit  as 
much  support  as  the  sciences  and  I  am 
greatly  pleased  with  your  efforts  in  their 
behalf. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

M   Scherace.  Chainuan 

Universfty  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington.   Ky  .   September  9.   1964 
Hon.  Willlam  S.  Moorhead, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Moorhead:  I  have  Just  received 
word  that  you  have  Introduced  H  R.  12406,  a 
bill  to  create  a  National  Humanities  Founda- 
tion. I  congratulate  you  upon  your  spon- 
sorship of  this  forward-looking  legislation. 
If  we  have  need  for  a  National  Science  Foun- 
dation (and  I  am  sure  we  do),  we  need  even 
more  a  humanities  foundation  I  am  not 
alone  In  believing  that  the  neglect  of  humane 
learning  (literature,  the  arts,  philosophy, 
rhetoric,  and  religion)  has  contributed  to  the 


present  aimleasneaa  which  pervades  so  much 
of  American  aociety.  The  sciences  may  pro- 
vide the  meana  for  national  security  or  the 
means  for  the  good  life;  they  cannot  provide 
that  good  life.  The  humanities  should  be 
able  to  do  it.  They  should  have  the  chance 
to  do  It.  They  could  enable  us  to  live  in 
tolerance  and  dignity  and  peace  with  our 
nelghbCM^:  they  could  enable  us  to  enjoy  the 
best  that  haa  been  thought  and  said  t&d 
done  In  the  world.  Having  spent  my  career 
( I  have  been  a  university  professor  of  Eng- 
lish for  nearly  40  years)  studying  and  teach- 
ing the  humanities.  I  am  Indeed  grateful  for 
this  move  on  the  part  of  certain  Members  of 
Congress;  having  been  active  for  the  past  17 
years  In  the  Southern  Humanities  Confer- 
ence (chairman  of  it  last  year).  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased.  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  of 
whatever  help  I  may  to  you  and  to  the  other 
sponsors  of  this  bill  In  either  or  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress, 

Faithfully  yours. 

Thomas  B.  Stroup. 
Professor  of  English. 

University  or  Kentvi  ky 
Lexington.  Ky..  September  17    1964 
Hon    William  S,  Moorhead, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir;  It  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  the  dean  of  our  graduate  school 
that  you  are  sponsoring  bill  HR.  12406  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  humanities 
foundation  We.  in  this  university,  offer  a 
major  In  the  dance  field,  as  well  as  one 
in  theater  and  dramatics,  so.  of  course,  we 
are  very  much  interested  In  this  type  of  a 
foundation.  I  am  stire  you  are  aware  that 
all  performing  arts  need  support  commensu- 
rate with  the  support  that  Is  given  to  science 
and  mathematics.  Support  Is  needed  In 
the  form  of  facilities,  graduate  scholarships, 
and  lectureships. 

We  will  be  Interested  In  following  this  bill 
through    the    House    and    would    be    glad   to 
assist   In  any  way  which  you  might  suggest 
Sincerely, 

Martha  G   Carr, 
Chairman,  Women's^  DuiMon 


LOUISIANA 

TtJLANE  University 
New  Orleans.  La..  September  21   1904. 
Representative  Willlam  S  Moorhead. 
House'Of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  seldom  write  In  an  efTort  to 
Influence  legislation  but  I  feel  strongly 
moved  In  this  Instance.  I  write  In  support 
of  the  pending  bill  which  would  create  a 
National  Humanities  Foundation. 

First,  as  to  my  background:  I  have  a  Ph  D 
In  biology  from  Harvard  University  (1961) 
and  have  taught  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Brown  University  and.  presently, 
Tulane  University.  I  saw  military  service 
as  an  aviation  physiologist  In  World  War  11 
and  during  the  Korean  fracas,  I  have  lUso 
been  a  professional  associate  on  the  staff 
of  the  National  Research  Council  and  an 
executive  secretary  In  the  Division  of  Re- 
search Grants,  National  Institutes  of  Health 
In  the  latter  position  I  was  privileged  to  at- 
tend panel  meetings  at  the  National  Science 
Foundation, 

I  do  not  stand  to  obtain  personal  gain  from 
the  pending  legislation.  However.  I  and  my 
fellow  biologists  have  gained  so  much  from 
Federal  support  It  Is  dlfBcult  to  Imagine  the 
parlous  state  that  the  life  sciences  would  be 
in  without  the  support  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  (and  National  Institutes  of 
Health). 

As  one  who  has  seen  the  tremendous  stim- 
ulus afforded  by  Federal  funds  In  the  life 
sciences.  I  plea  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
humanities  be  given  the  same  necessities 
I  accept  Federal  support  with  deep  gratitude, 
but  It  sometimes  embarrasses  me  to  see 
equally  deserving  colleagues  not  eligible  for 


gupport  because  they  happen  to  be  In  another 

discipline- 

RespecWully  yours, 

EUOENl  COPIXAND. 

Chairman. 


TtTLANE  UNIVEKSITT, 

Sew  Orleans.  La..  August  31, 1964. 
Congressman  William  8.  Mooehead, 
House  of  Representatives, 

''SARC'MoS.HitAn:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  a4th  and  the  enclosed  ma- 
MTlals  We  have  followed  closely  the  work  of 
^e  commisalon  on  the  Humanities,  chaired 
S  President  Keeney  of  Brown  UniverBity^ 
Doubtless  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
wkKTOund  for  that  Commission  and  for  the 
Idea  of  a  Humanities  Foundation  was  laid  In 
ilKUSSlons  by  a  dUtinguished  Tulane  Unl- 
!«;ity  scholar.  Dr.  Robert  Lumlansky.  who 
ias  then  provoat  and  dean  of  the  Tulane 
Graduate  School. 

Dean  Lumlansky's  successor.  Dean  John 
Bnell  took  the  occasion  of  his  Tulane  Sum- 
mer School  Conimencement  Address  to  em- 
phasize the  need  for  a  Humanities  Pounda- 
tion  as  proposed. 

We  appreciate  very  much  your  willingness 
to  sponsor  this  moat  important  legislation 
and  anticipate  with  pleasure  the  opportunity 
of  additional  contacts  with  you  diirlng  the 
course  of  this  bUl's  legislaUve  history.  At 
nresent.  I  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Federal  ReUtions  in  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  For  that  reason.  I  am 
sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  Director 
of  the  Commission.  Mr.  John  Morse,  who 
may  already  be  in  contact  with  you  or  your 
rtafl  in  regard  to  a  schedule.  Publ  c  dis- 
cussion of  the  proposal  at  this  time  will  cer- 
tainly be  needed. 
Sincerely. 

Herbert  E,  Longenecker. 

President. 


manlties  FoundaUon  has  come  to  my  at- 
tenUon.  From  the  viewpoint  of  my  concern 
with  the  profeaaional  education  of  social 
workers  the  advancement  of  education  In 
the  humanltiee  U  of  paramovmt  importance. 
A  National  HumaniUes  Foundation  would 
support  and  encourage  research  and  teach- 
ing m  this  important  area.  You  »"^toJ)e 
commended  for  your  interest.  I  trust  that 
the  members  of  our  Maryland  congreasional 
Delegation  will  support  you  enthusiastically. 

Sincerely  yours, 

VmL  S.  Lewis. 

Dean. 


CoiUd  you  see  that  I  am  sent  20  copies  of 
the  bUl? 

With  every  t)est  wlah. 
Sincerely. 

Joseph  A.  Ditenht,  S.J. 


MARYLAND 

UNXVEKsrrT  or  Maryland. 

September  4.  1964. 
Hon,  William  S.  Moorhead, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives. 
House  Office  Building. 
Wa.<<hington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Moorhead;  I  ani 
pleased  to  respond  to  your  letter  of  August 
26  with  reference  to  HJl.  12406.  a  copy  of 
which  you  encloeed. 

For  some  time,  as  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland.  I  have  felt  a  pressing  need 
for  a  National  HtmianlUes  Foundation  which 
would  serve  the  humanities  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion serves  the  sciences.  The  supp<xt  which 
has  been  given  to  the  sciences  in  recent  y^rs 
has  created  a  division  on  campuses,  and  1 
am  afraid  that  we  are  reachmg  a  dangerous 
situation.  We  have  almost  come  to  the  point 
of  the  haves  and  the  have  nots,  no  far  as  re- 
search is  concerned.  ^   ^  ,      »v._ 

It  is  bad  for  morale  and  it  is  bad  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  who  depend  so 
much  upon  education.  All  of  us  agree  I 
think,  that  the  humanities  are  the  founda- 
tion of  education  and.  if  they  are  neglected 
at  the  university  level,  we  shall  suffer  im- 
measurably. . 
I  believe  that  the  answer  is.  at  least  in  part, 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Humanities 
Foundation  such  as  you  have  presented  in 
HR.  12406.  I  think  that  the  educational 
community  will  support  It  strongly. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wilson  H.  Elkins. 

President. 


UNiVERsmr  or  Maryland. 

September  9,  1964 

Hon    William  8.  Moorhead, 
V  S  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear     Reprbbentative     Moorhead       Your 
bill,  HR.  12406,  to  esUblUh  a  National  Hu- 


University  or  Maryland, 
College  Park.  September  17,  1964. 
Mr.  William  S.  Moorhead, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  RiyRESENXATiVE  Moorhead:  I  am 
writing  to  give  you  my  moral  support  in  the 
passage  HJt.  12406.  Our  market  economy 
does  not  satisfactorily  allocate  resoiuxes  to 
the  humanlUes.  therefore,  financial  sup- 
port for  this  segment  of  our  national  life 
U  Inadequate  .compared  to  Its  contribution 
to  the  general  welfare.  The  only  way  I  see 
of  overcoming  this  fault  In  the  market  sys- 
tem is  a  subsidy  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  you  are  advocating.  I  feel  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  your  bUl  pass. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

John  R.  Moore. 
Associate  Professor. 

massachusetts 

Brandies   University. 
September  8,  1964. 
Hon.  WILLIAM  S.  Moorhead. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Mooehead:  Please  ac- 
cept my  most  enthusiastic  support  and  con- 
gratulations for  your  ^xmsorslilp  of  HH. 
12406.  The  Moorhead  blU  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Humanities  Foundation  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  most  farslghted  pieces  of  leg- 
islation in  the  educational  and  ctiltural  his- 
tory of  the  United  Stotes. 

The  preamble  to  the  proposed  bill,  in  sec- 
tion 2,  stating  Its  purpoee.  Is  most  Impressive 
and  fuUy  Jtistlflea  the  enactment  of  the  bUl. 
I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  that  "htiman- 
itles"  is  used  as  a  broad  concept,  broad 
enough  to  encompass  the  creative  and  per- 
forming arts  as  well  as  languages,  literature, 
history,  philosophy,  and  the  social  sciences 
tliat  have  a  htunanlstlc  content  and  employ 
humanistic  methods. 

ThU  bUl  must  be  passed.  It  has  long  and 
badly  been  needed.  Thank  you  for  your 
vision  and  stotesmanshlp.  There  Is  now 
really  hope. 

I  know  that  all  members  of  the  faculty 
at  Brandels  University,  the  scientists  as  well 
as  the  humanists.  Join  me  in  my  sentiments. 
I  wish  you  the  utmost  success  in  obtaining 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  13406. 
Verv  truly  yours. 

Leonard  W.  Levt, 

Dean  of  Faculty. 

Boston  College, 

August  28.  1964.. 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorhead, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Moorhead:  It  Is  a  great  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  convey  to  you  my  deep  satisfac- 
tion upon  receiving,  through  President  Gus- 
tava  O  Art.  a  copy  of  H.R.  13406  which  you 
introduced  into  the  House  of  RepresentaUves. 

Scholars  in  the  field  of  humanities  have 
been  waiting  for  this  for  a  long  time,  and  It 
will  be  my  purpoee  to  make  It  clear  as  soon 
as  possible  to  those  on  thU  campua  In  the»e 
disciplines  that  this  bill  has  been  borne 
through  your  very  much  appreciated  coope- 
ration. 


Universitt  or  Massachxtsetts, 

Amherst,  September  25,  1964. 
Hon.  Willum  S.  Moo«head, 
l/jS.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Representative  Moorhead:  I  am  at- 
taching copies  of  letters  written  by  me  to 
the  congressional  representatives  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, urging  their  support  for  your  bUl 
to  establUh  a  National  Humanities  Fotmda- 
tlon,  I  am  sure  It  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  repeat  here  what  I  have  said  in  those 
letters,  but  I  do  want  you  to  know  that, 
as  a  person  whose  academic  discipline  Is  In 
the  area  of  the  humanities,  I  am  delighted 
with  the  bill  which  you  are  proposing,  and 
that  I  wish  to  give  It  support  in  every  way 
possible.  I  have  circulated  copies  of  the  bill 
to  all  the  department  heads  at  the  university 
and  have  urged  them  to  write  in  support  of 
It  to  our  congressional  representatives  and 
to  advise  you  of  their  Interest  in  it. 

If  I  can  i>e  of  assistance  to  you  In  any  other 
way.  I  hope  that  you  will  feel  free  to  call 
on  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  C  Moobe.  Dean. 


MINNESOTA 

GusTAVUs  Adolphus  College. 
St.  Peter.  Minn.,  August  25. 1964. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  S.  moorhead. 
Congress  of  the  UniteA  States, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  appreciate  receiving  a  copy  of 
the  bill  which  you  have  introduced  Into  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Humanities  Fotmda- 
tlon.  As  a  member  of  the  commission  which 
prepared  the  report,  I  am  gratified  to  see 
that  it  has  so  qiUckly  l>e€n  cast  In  legislaUve 
form.  The  jm-o visions  of  the  bill  seem  to  me 
to  accord  with  the  intention  of  the  conunU- 
sion  with  the  exception  of  the  very  contro- 
versial loyalty  oath  to  be  exacted  from  those 
who  are  awarded  grants  tronx  the  foundation. 
I  have  not  had  oppc«-tunlty  to  examine  the 
language  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion; but  if  this  follows  that  pattern.  I  pre- 
sume that  a  case  could  be  made  for  It.  I  am 
glad  that  the  disclaimer  affidavit  Is  not  in- 
cluded. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edgar  M.  Carlson. 

President. 

Michigan  State  UNrvKasmr, 

September  22,  1964. 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorhead, 
U.S.  Hou^e  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Moorhead:  Mr.  Gustave  O.  Arlt 
has    advised    us    of    bUl    HM.    12406    fw   the 
establUhment     of     a     National     Humanities 
Foundation.     I  Just  want  to  let  you  know 
how  heartening  it  is  to  realize  that  some- 
one In  political  life  is  interested  in  this  very 
Important  aspect  of  our  American  cult\ire. 
When  we   learn  that   certain  countries  like 
Rvissta  are  actually  more  conscious  on  the 
pollUcal  level  of  the  value  of  the  humanities, 
those  of  us  who  have  long  been  concerned 
feel  a  sense  of  shame  that  people  in  public 
life  have  sacrificed  the  Interests  of  the  hu- 
manities In  favor  of  scientific  and  technolo- 
gical progress.     We  feel  that  unless  we  do 
more  In  America  to  give  the  humanities  some 
flnancUl   suppwt,   we  shall   rapidly   decline 
into  a  second-rate  nation  so  far  as  art  and 
culture  are.  concerned.     We  deeply  appreci- 
ate your  awareness  of  our  former  poUtlcal 
apathy  concerning  the  advancement  of  Uie 
humanittea,  and  we  wlah  you  every  possible 
success.    If  there  ta  anything  that  the  unl- 
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verslty  people  can  do  In  the  way  of  coopera- 
tion, please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JOHV  A.  Rauset, 

Acting  C/iairmon. 

michigan 

Michigan  Staix  Univiksttt, 

September  8,  1964. 

Hon.     WlU-IAM   S.  MOOBHKAD, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Snt:  The  Introduction  of  HJl.  1240«  Is  a 
sovirce  of  deep  gratification  to  those  of  us 
committed  to  Btudles  In  the  humanities.  It 
now  appears  that  the  most  deplorable  lack  of 
financial  encouragement  to  scholars  in  this 
area  Is  about  to  be  corrected.  Humanists 
are  deeply  comsclentlous  of  the  fact  that  98 
percent  of  the  research  funds  available  In 
this  country  are  earmarked  for  the  sclencea. 
We  do  not  begrudge  the  scientists  the  sup- 
port they  have  enjoyed.  We  simply  believe 
that  our  country  cannot  afford  to  let  human- 
totlc  pursuits  wither.  We  believe  that  the 
values  to  be  found  In  the  study  of  history, 
of  literature,  of  philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts 
have  a  most  Important  part  of  our  national 
heritage.  CXit  of  theae  pursuits  arise  the 
values  that  make  life  meaningful  and  extend 
the  dimension  of  the  human  personality  be- 
yond the  realm  of  sheer  physical  needs. 

I   wish   you   the   greatest   success   In   your 

leadership. 

j»Am.  A.  Verg.  Dean. 


MISSOUU 

UNiVKBsrrT  or  MiBBOuai. 
Columbia,  August  31,  19€4. 
Hon.  WnxJAM  8.  Mookhkao. 
Ho%iae  at  lUpresentatives. 
WoMhiiJ^ton,  DJC. 

Dbaji  Ma.  Mocuumad:  I  am  happy  to  have 
a  copy  of  your  blU.  HJl.  13406.  and  I  am 
delighted  that  you  have  Introduced  It.  I 
underataxkd  there  will  be  no  opportunity  for 
It  In  this  Congress  but  you  can  depend  on  us 
for  any  support  that  we  can  give  when  It 
oomes  up  In  the  next. 

I  am  sure  you  have  earned  the  apprecia- 
tion of  all  the  academic  community  In  the 
United   States   by    this   statesmanlike  move. 
Cordially. 

EXMER    EIJ.IS. 


mississippi 
TheSottth  Ckntral 

MODEKN  LaHOUACK  ASSOCIATION, 

September  27.  1964. 

Hon.  WnJ-IAM  S    MOORHEAD, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Okas  Conckcsbman  Moobhkad:  I  am  anx- 
ious to  get  your  blU  on  the  NaUonal  Hu- 
manlUea  FoundaUon  (HJl.  13408)  before 
the  public,  particularly  that  portion  of  the 
public  which  will  be  most  Interested  in  It 
and  which  can  discuss  It  freely  and  objec- 
tively and  can  create  an  atmosphere  favor- 
able to  Its  passage. 

The  South  Central  Modern  Language  As- 
sociation will  meet  In  November,  and  I 
should  like  to  alert  the  membership  to  the 
bill  prior  to  the  meeting  through  the  pages 
of  the  October  Bulletin.  The  issue  will  go 
to  press  by  the  end  of  next  week. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  provide  me 
with  a  copy  or  two  of  the  bill  in  time  for  us 
to  get  something  Into  the  Bulletin? 
Sincerely, 

Tom  J.  Truss,  Jr  , 
Editor   and    Professor   of   English,    Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi. 

PJ8. — E:ven  though  we  might  miss  the  Oc- 
tober Issue,  I  should  appreciate  having 
something  for  the  next  nimiber. 


NEBRASKA 

The  University  or  Nebraska. 
Lincoln.  Nebr  ,  September  8.   1964 
Hon.  WiLiOAM  S.  Moorhead, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Moorhead:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing a  copy  of  your  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Humanities  Foundation. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  a  copy  o*  this  bill 
and  will,  of  course,  be  discussing  It  during 
the  year. 

Sincerely. 

Clifford  M    Hardin, 

Chancellor. 


Mxchican  State  Untversttt, 

September  1,  1964. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  8.  Moorhead. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Rkprxsentattvk  Moorheao:  It 
very  gratifying  to  learn  of  your  efforts  In  In- 
troducing H_R.  13406,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Humanities 
Foundation. 

A  number  of  us  who  have  been  very  close 
to  the  trenaendous  growth  of  the  sciences 
In  the  post-World  War  II  period  as  well  as 
to  the  clrcumstanoe  that  the  humanities 
liave  not  reeclved  adequate  support  tn  this 
period,  endorse  your  action  with  a  great  deal 
of  snthuslasm.  We  hope  you  will  be  suooeas- 
ful  in  bringing  this  bill  to  successful  enact- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 

MII.TON  E.  Mttkuikr, 
Vict  President  and  Dean. 

I 


and  I  shall   endeavor  to  make  people  «tft 
Influence  aware  of  It. 

Since  you  and  I  met  In  Virginia  a  yaar  or 
more  ago.  I  have  changed  positions.  ^ 
new  address  Is  on  this  letterhead.  Please  tot 
me  know  of  ways  you  feel  I  can  be  useful  tn 
advancing  this  effort.  I  shall  hope  to  ns 
you  again  before  long. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  Howe  II. 
Executive  Director. 

The  UNiVERsrrT 
or  North  Carouna. 

September  4,  1964. 
Hon.   William   B.  Moorhead, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Moorhead  :    Thank  yen 
for  sending  me  the  copy  of  your  bill  to  wtab- 
Ush    the    National    Humanities   Foundattcn. 
It  is  encouraging  to  see  your  great  Intenst 
in    supporting    the    humanities.      I   was  In 
Washington  yesterday  and  suggested  to  sev- 
eral of  the  higher  education  association  oO- 
clals  that  your  legislation  should  be  reviewed 
soon,  and  I  am  confident  this  will  be  done 
and  comments  furnished  you. 
I  do  appreciate  jrour  letter. 
Cordially, 

William    Fridat, 


Duke  University. 

September  9,  1964 
Hon.  William   S.   Moorhead, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Moorhead:  Thank  you  Indeed 
for  your  recent  letter.  I  am  delighted  to 
know  that  you  have  Introduced  H  R.  13408, 
and  wish  you  every  success  with  It  In  the 
coming  session  of  Congress.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly have  It  m  mind  as  I  Ulk  to  people 
around  the  country,  and  I  shall  try  to  be 
useful  In  every  way  possible. 
Yours  always. 

Douglas   M.   Knight. 


.  north   CAROLINA 

The  Learning  Institute 

or  North  Carolina, 
September  1,  1964. 

Hon.  William  B  Moorhead, 
Sew  Federal  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dear  Bill:  My  apologies  for  this  tardy  re- 
ply to  your  good  letter  of  August  18  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  H.R.  12408.  It  U  an  Important 
beginning,  and  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  noti- 
fying me  about  It. 

I  think  that  the  organizational  features 
In  the  bUl.  as  written  are  excellent.  In  ad- 
dlUon.  the  general  statement  of  purpose  In 
section  4.  when  combined  with  the  broad 
sUpiUatlons  In  sections  12  and  13.  seems  to 
me  to  embrace  the  possibility  of  supporting 
all  the  activities  suggested  In  the  report  of 
the  Commission. 

I  have  to  express  my  concern  about  sec- 
tion 15(b).  Whereas  I  understand  the  im- 
portance of  loyalty  provisions  for  both  po- 
litical and  security  reasons.  It  does  seem  to 
me  that  the  oath  required  in  section  15(a) 
Is  adequate  to  take  care  of  the  matter.  Peo- 
ple who  work  In  the  fields  of  humanistic 
scholarship  are  particularly  likely  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  Idea  In  15(b).  which  as- 
snmes  that  an  individual  Is  disloyal  because 
he  chooses  to  support  a  particular  organiza- 
tion. Motives  for  interest  In  a  cause  or  orga- 
nization are  many  and  complex  and  to  pre- 
judge a  person  as  ineligible  simply  because 
of  membership  seems  to  me  unwise.  It 
seems,  in  addition,  unnecessary  If  the  person 
has  taken  the  oath  prescrtlaed  In  16(a). 

With  this  one  reservation,  I  think  the  bill 
Is  flrst  rate.     I  hope  that  It  will  get  support. 


IfTW    JERSEY 

WooDROW  Wilson  National 

F'eli.owship  Foundation. 

September  IS,  1964. 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorhead. 
US.  Representative, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Moorhead:  Copies  of  HJl. 
12408  are  going  out  to  1,068  representatlvw 
of  the  foundation  on  about  1,000  UJB. 
campuses.  These  representatives  are  gen- 
erally professors  and  sometimes  administra- 
tors, not  necessarily  In  the  humanities. 

Please  let  me  know  If  you  can  think  of  any 
other  way  In  which  the  foundation  might  be 
of  assistance  to  you.  , 

Sincerely  yours. 

Hans  Rosenhauft. 

National  Director. 


OHIO 


Western  Reserve  UNnrERsmr. 

September  1, 1964. 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorhead. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  expreai- 
Ing  my  warm  commendation  on  your  Initia- 
tive In  Introducing  H.R.  12408  and  congrata- 
latlng  you  on  your  foresight.  I  am  sure  that 
I  speak  In  the  name  of  all  scholars  and  ta 
particular  those  of  us  who  are  devoted  to  tbs 
humanistic  studies.  I  wish  your  project  sU 
the  success  It  deserves. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Lester  Q.  Crockxr, 

Dean. 

Princeton  Universitt, 

August  21.  1964. 
Congressman  William  S.  Moorhead, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washingtcm,  DC. 

Dear  OONoaxasiCAN  Moorhead:  As  yw 
can  well  tmagme  I  was  delighted  to  hssr 
that  you  have  submitted  a  bill  for  •• 
esUbllshment  of  a  National  HumAnttJM 
Foundation.  You  can  be  sure  that  all  of  w 
In  the  organlzatkjns  which  sponsored  tbs 
Humanities  Commission  will  do  all  in  our 
power  to  create  the  atmosphere  which  will 
be  necessary  If  the  bill  Is  to  pass  the  Ooo- 
gress. 

I  have  read  the  text  of  the  bill  rapidly.  I 
have   only   two   comments   to  make. 

1.  I  believe  some  mention  of  the  llbiaxT 
needs  should   be   incorporated. 
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3.  I  wonder  whether  1160,000  Is  an  ade- 
quate approfM^tlon  for  the  Initial  year.  As 
I  recall  some  of  us  on  the  Commission  were 
blinking  of  a  somewhat  larger  siim,  How- 
(fer,  none  of  us  thought  that  It  would  be 
ylie  to  do  anjrthlng  but  start  on  a  very 
giodest  scale. 

We  shall  be  In  touch  with  you  during  the 
oomlng    months. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Whitney  J.  Oates. 


Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio,  September  15,  1964. 
Congressman  Willlam  S.  Moorhead, 
longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Moorhead  :  It  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  you  recently  Intro- 
duced a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National   Humanities  Foundation. 

Those  of  us  who  teach  human  relations 
leallze  the  tremendous  Importance  of  such 
%a  undertaking.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to 
eonvey  to  you  my  Interest  In  and  support 
at  legislation  of  this  character.  I  hope  that 
It  win  be  successful  since  I  feel  that  It  Is 
vital  to  our  continued  development  In  the 
future 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Richard  Box,  Ph.D.,  Director. 


Th»  Ohio  State  UNivERsrrY, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  September  12,  1964. 
Hon.  William  8.  Moorhead, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Bouse  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Reprksrntatiye  MoorhClad:  Let  me 
first  congratulate  you  and  encourage  you  lor 
your  action  in  support  of  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Humanities  Foundation. 

Second,  let  me  ask  your  help  In  support- 
ing the  measure.  I  have  been  In  communi- 
cation with  a  national  officer  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and,  at  my 
urging,  they  have  shown  Interest  In  sup- 
porting this  measure.  Also,  I  Intend  to  do 
my  best  to  win  general  support  from  the 
Speech  Association  of  America  at  their  na- 
tional convention  In  Chicago  In  December. 

What  I  lack  Is  full  knowledge  of  the  bill 
Itself,  Its  history,  and  what  persons  and 
ideas  have  been  gathered  In  support  of  a 
National  Humanities  Foimdatlon.  Will  you 
lupply  me  with  whatever  Information  is 
available? 

Very  sincerely, 

Richard  D.  Rieks. 
Assistant  Professor. 
Director  of  Foren.sics. 


The  Universitt  of  Toledo, 
Toledo,  Ohio.  September  18.  1964. 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorhead, 
The  House  of-  Representatvies, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Belated  thanks  for  Introducing 
s  bill  to  create  a  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation designed  to  balance  out  the  cata- 
itrophlc  overemphasis  on  science,  technol- 
ogy and  athletics. 

Tlianks  and  congratulations  on  the  fore- 
ilght  and  courage  for  doln^  this  service  to 
the  stepchild  of  education  and-  culture-at- 
large  In  our  land. 

I, attribute  one  great  jjortlon  of  our  failure 
to  Influence  and  win  more  cultured  minds 
and  hearts  to  our  Ideals  and  the  cause  of 
freedom  to  the  accent  on  products  and 
th«ir  export.  To  be  sure,  I  count  myself 
amongst  the  voices  that  have  been  crying 
In  the  wilderness  about  this  very  thing,  and 
am  therefore  delighted  that  It  was  you  who 
had  Introduced  this  bill  In  behalf  of  the 
humanities  through  which  'we  come  to 
know  the  excitement  of  Ideas,  the  power  of 
Imagination,  and  the  unsuspected  energies 
of  the  creative  spirit." 


I  would  very  much  si^reciate  your  send- 
ing me  a  copy  erf  the  entire  bill,  for  I  shall 
watch  with  renewed  hc^>e  for  a  ray  of  public 
acknowledgment  and  endorsonent  of  tha4; 
to  which  I  among  othu?  devote  all  our 
energlee  and  efforts. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Boris  E.  Nelson. 
Ph.  D..  Litt.  D.,  Professor  Humanities 
and  Director  of  Fine  Arts. 

Kent  Statk  Univeestty, 
Kent,   Ohio,   September  25,   1964. 
Hon.  William   S.   Moorhead, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Moorhead:  I  have  learned  that 
you  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Humanities  Foundation.  H.R. 
12406.  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  such  a 
foundation  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
Nation's  colleges  and  universities,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  departments  in  the  hum&nltles 
field.  I  am  siire  you  are  aware  that  the 
sciences  have  received  disproportionate  at- 
tention and  supi>ort  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  The  fact  that  you  have  Intro- 
duced this  resolution  Indicates  that  you 
have  a  broader  view  of  the  needs  of  the 
country  than  many.  If  a  time  comes  when 
you  wish  the  friends  of  your  bill  to  write  or 
wire  to  other  Members  of  Congress,  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely, 

K.  R.  Pringle, 
Chairman,   Department   of  English. 


RHODE  island 


Air  Force  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, Air  University,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base,  Ohio, 

September  2, 1964. 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorhead, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sir:  Congratulations  on  your  Introduction 
of  HR.  12406  which  proposes  to  establish  a 
National  Humanities  Foundation.  Passage 
of  the  bill  will  do  much  to  insure  that  our 
Nation  will  not  remain  unstoried.  artless, 
and  unenhanced.  Your  bill  not  only  tuh- 
ails  the  dream  of  many  who  cherish  the 
humanities,  but,  more  importantly,  it  rec- 
ognizes that  the  inner  resources  of  man  are 
the  sustaining  strength  of  a  nation. 

I  do  have  some  reservations  about  one  sec- 
tion of  the  bill;  ntimely,  the  loyalty  oath.  As 
you  know,  the  loyalty  oath  has  been  a  bone 
in  the  throat  of  many  students  and  colleges 
who  were  otherwise  eligible  for  aid  under 
National  Defense  Educational  Act.  It  Is 
possible  that  your  provision  for  a  loyalty  oath 
may  bring  up  the  same  problem  for  some 
civilian  institutions  and  scholars  in  the  hu- 
manities. My  experience  has  been  that  many 
teachers  and  scholars  in  the  humanities  ob- 
ject to  a  loyalty  oath  for  two  reasons:  (1) 
They  feel  that  academic  people  are  often 
singled  out  as  likely  candidates  for  suspi- 
cious thoughts  and  deeds.  Many  other  indi- 
viduals and  groups  (for  example,  farmers) 
receive  Federal  aid  and  sign  no  loyalty  oaths. 
(2)  They  feel  that  one  of  the  bases  of  Anglo- 
SaXon  law  is  that  a  man  is  Innocent  unless 
proven  guilty.  The  loyalty  oath  assumes 
that  a  man  may  be  gtillty  and  asks  him  to 
swear  his  Innocence.  Some  of  my  civilian 
colleagues  also  add  that  a  loyalty  oath  would 
seldom,  If  ever,  deter  one  who  deliberately 
plotted  or  schemed  against  his  country.  Al- 
though I  know  that  you  are  familiar  with 
these  arguments  and  although  I  know  that 
they  are  often  debatable  and  certainly  con- 
troversial, I  hope  they  might  be  given  serious 
consideration. 

Your   bill   is  a  good  one,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  for  Its  early  passage. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harry  E.  Hand. 
Head,  Department  of  Humanities. 


Univessttt  or  Rhode  Island, 

September  11, 1964. 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorhead, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Moorhead:  As  a  scientist,  I 
have  heartily  approved  of  Federal  support  for 
the  useful  and  exciting  explorations  of  life, 
space  and  matter.  I  agree  with  you  that 
this  support  should  be  expanded  to  include 
explorations  by  the  mind  wherever  they  may 
lead  in  the  arts  and  the  humanities  as  well 
as  In  science  and  technology.  Physical,  In- 
tellectual, and  spiritual  needs  must  all  be 
met  and  satisfied  in  reasonable  proportions 
if  human  beings  are  to  be  truly  responsible, 
productive,  and  happy. 

I   should  like   to  commend   you  for   your 
worthy  concern  and  endorse  your  efforts  as 
evidenced  by  yovir  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Humanities  Foundation. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Carl  H.  Beckman, 
Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology. 

University  of  Rhode  Island, 

September  10,  1964. 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorhead, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Moorhead:  I  am  vrrltlng  this 
letter  to  express  my  commendation  and 
compliments  as  a  zoologist  for  the  excel- 
lence of  your  biy  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Humanities  Foundation  (H.R. 
12408) ,  and  to  Indicate  my  feelings  concern- 
ing the  urgency  of  its  passage. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  our 
social,  mcH^l,  and  esthetic  development  has 
lagged  far  behind  our  material  advances  In 
technolo^  and  the  various  sciences.  If  we 
are  to  become  a  Nation  of  whole  men,  the 
type  of  suppcM-t  that  you  envision  for  the 
hiunanities  must  be  acccMnpllshed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  J.  Zinn, 
Professor  of  Zoology  and  Chairman   of 
Department. 


University  or  Rhode  Island, 

September  10,  1964. 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorhead, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Moorhead:  I  am 
indeed  pleased  to  learn  that  you  have  Intro- 
duced H.R.  12406,  seeking  the  establishment  ' 
of  a  National  Humanities  Foundation.  The 
accelerating  rate  of  change  that  cdiaracter- 
izes  all  of  American  life  Is  today  most  pro- 
nounced In  those  fields  In  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  grlven  support,  both  of  Its 
prestige,  organizational  power,  and  finances.  ^ 
Obvious  development  in  the  fields  of  science 
and  transportation  are  clear  illustrations. 
Areas  in  which  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
as  yet  taken  little  action  revecJ  no  similar 
development.  The  result  is  a  distressing 
imbalance  in  American  life,  one  tJtiat  seems 
to  Justify  the  charge  that  we  are  Interested 
solely  in  material  things,  with  little  or  no 
concern  for  the  arts  and  humanities,  for 
those  things  of  the  mind  and  spirit  that  dis- 
tinguish the  truly  great  civilization  from  the 
lesser. 

The  creation  of  a  National  Humanities 
Foundation  would  be  a  major  step  toward 
correction  of  this  imbalance.  It  would  with- 
out question  provide  significant  impetus  fc«- 
the  strengthening  and  expansion  of  work  in 
art.  music,  drama,  literary  endeavor — those 
fields  In  which  man  seeks  to  express  those 
qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  that  make 
human  life  worth  the  living.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  you  will  find  widespread  support 
for  your  proposal  among  educators  and  all 
others  who  are  anxious  th&t  the  United 
States  be  known  not  Just  for  tts  rockets  and 
gadgets,  its  automobiles  and  TV's,  but  also 
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for  the  ezcellenoe  of  Ita  artistic,  scholarly, 
and  literary  achterement. 
CordUlIy. 

WiujAii  D.  Iteis, 
'  CKaimian. 


TEKNSBSZX 

Vamdksbilt  UNivKBarrr, 

SeTftember  2S,  19t4. 
Hon.  Wn^LiAM  S.  Moorheab, 
U.S.  Houae  of  Reirreaentativea, 
Waahington,  DC. 

Dkak  Sn :  I  wish  to  support  most  strongly 
the  blU  which  you  Introduced  on  August  16 
In  support  of  a  National  Humanities  Founda- 
tion (HJl.  12406). 

I  am  a  teacher  of  chemistry  and  a  research 
chemist.  In  both  capacities,  I  have  seen  the 
great  benrilts  which  have  accrued  to  science 
through  the  National  Science  pyjundatlon. 
In  the  long  run,  I  believe  It  Is  as  Important 
to  support  the  arts  and  humanities  as  the 
sciences.  Much  of  the  value  of  the  under- 
standing and  control  of  nature  through  scl- 
enoa  and  engineering  Is  lost  unless  the  en- 
lightening and  humanlsdng  Infiuence  of  the 
humanities  also  Is  encouraged  to  flourish. 
A  national  emphasis  only  on  science  and  en- 
gineering conceivably  could  resTilt  In  a  ma- 
terialistic nation  with  little  appreciation  of 
the  beauty  and  worth  of  the  humanities  and 
arts  to  our  national  life.  The  humanities 
and  arts  should  be  more  cherished  and  fea- 
tured more  prominently  In  our  Nation  than 
at  present  and  your  legislation  should  pro- 
vide the  Important  help  toward  this  end. 
The  humanities  and  arts  undoubtedly  will 
becc»ne  Increasingly  Important  as  more  lei- 
sure time  becomes  available  to  our  citizens 
and  as  the  pn-oportlon  of  retired  persons  In- 
creases. A  balance  of  science,  engineering, 
the  hiunanltles,  the  arts,  and  the  social  sci- 
ences seems  Indispensable  to  a  truly  great 
and  truly  clvlllaed  nation. 

You  have  my  most  earnest  wishes  for  suc- 
cess with  the  legislation  which  you  have 
proposed. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Lamar  P'rra.D, 

Chairman. 

American  Association  for  State 

AND  Local  Histoht, 

September  15.  1964. 
Hon.  William  S    Moorhead, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Conc&issman  Moorhead  :  Thank  you 
very  much  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  H.R. 
12406  for  the  establlahment  of  a  National 
Humanities  Poundatlon.  This  Is  a  matter  of 
great  Interest  to  the  American  Association  for 
State  and  Local  History  because  of  our  great 
concern  for  the  better  dissemination  of  his- 
torical knowledge. 

We  shall  certainly  carry  in  our  monthly 
publication,  History  News,  a  notice  on  your 
Introduction  of  this  bill.  I  know  our  mem- 
bers win  share  with  me  a  gratitude  to  you 
for  trying  to  do  something  to  provide  lead- 
ership on  the  national  level  for  the  whole 
broad  area  of  the  humanities 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  D.  Aldexson, 

Director. 


TEXAS 

The  University  or  Texas. 
Austin.  Tex..  September  16.  1964. 
Hon.  WiLXXAM  S.  Moorhkao. 
Congress  of  the  United  State.i, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Moorhead:  Thank  you  for  your 
gracious  letter  of  Augxist  24,  which  came 
while  I  was  n  an  extended  trip  away  from 
the  unlveralty. 

All  of  us  concerned  with  the  humanities 
in  higher  education  will  stay  deeply  grate- 
ful to  you  for  the  wise  and  thoughtful  sup- 


port which  Toa  have  gifta  to  the  prospect  of 
a  BsClonal  tomoAmtkoo.. 

Beoauae  of  your  kind  wjggestlon.  I  shall 
fsel  free  to  wm«  to  yoa  from  time  to  time 
OOBcemlng  amcfti  ecShoes  tn  tbe  educattonal 
community  as  may  be  Interesting  to  your 
office.  I  do  noit  wls\  to  burden  you  with 
correspondence,  of  course. 

We  do  appreciate  your  valiant  support. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harrt  Ransom, 

Chancellor. 

Southern  Mcthodibt  Universttt, 

Dallas.  Tex.,  September  21.  1964 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorhead, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Waahington,  DC. 

Dxar  Mr.  Moorheao:  It  haa  become  in- 
creasingly clear  to  me  that,  without  a  pro- 
gram of  aid  sach  as  that  aponaored  by  you 
In  blU  H.H.  11406,  the  U.S.  Government  Is 
continuing  to  sacrifice  a  wealth  ot  talent 
capable  of  service  both  to  aoclety  and  to 
government.  Although  the  private  founda- 
tions have  performed  a  herculean  effort  In 
underwriting  the  graduate  education  of  a 
sizable  number  of  students.  I  have  noticed 
In  my  oapadty  as  coordinator  of  graduate 
•cholarahlps  and  director  of  the  Ford  Foun- 
daUon  MA-3  Program  at  Southern  Methodist 
University  that  a  large  number  of  oompetent, 
cap>able  students  are  not  able  to  continue 
their  schooling  because  of  financial  difficul- 
ties. 

At  Southern  Methodist  University  annu- 
ally approximately  3  students  In  20  applying 
for  private  Qnanclal  assistance  receive  such 
aid;  approximately  10  students  do  not  con- 
tinue because  of  a  lack  of  funds;  7  con- 
tinue graduate  education  through  teachlnR 
aaalstantshlp  programs  but  this  adds  rji 
additional  year  or  two  to  the  total  educa- 
tional experience — a  waste  then  can  only  be 
described  as  unfortunate,  a  delay  that  Is 
costly  fiir  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

A  bill  such  as  that  you  are  now  sp>onsorlng 
not  only  recognizes  the  Immediacy  of  the 
present  plight  of  the  humanities  and  the 
social  sciences,  but  offers  tremendous  opf>or- 
tunltles  for  greater  university  planning  and 
the  development  of  those  Interdisciplinary 
programs  which  can  iit.lUze  the  tiUent  now 
wasted 

Wishing  yrni  great  success  in  your  endeav- 
ors, I  am. 

C(jrd  tally  your.s 

John  Ri.son  Jone.s    .7r  . 
Associate   ^rofesrtor,   European   History 


Texas  Chri.stian  UNivTRsrrT, 
Fort  Worth.  Tex..  September  4.  1964. 
Hon.  Wn,LiAM  8.  Moorhead. 
U.S.  House  of  Reprenentatives. 
Waahington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Moorhead:  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
that  you  have  Introduced  H.R.  1240e.  a  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Humani- 
ties Poundatlon.  Please  accept  our  thanks 
and  congratulations 

I  have  heard  this  idea  debated  at  numer- 
ous meetings,  and  in  every  case  the  pre- 
ponderant opinion  has  been  favorable  Only 
this  week  such  a  foundation  was  the  main 
topic  of  an  address  by  the  president  of 
Brown  University  at  the  dinner  meeting  of 
the  triennial  meeting  of  the  council  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  at  Burlington,  Vt 

Aa  keenly  as  we  need  good  science  educa- 
tion, the  greatest  need  In  our  country  and 
around  the  world  Is  for  humane  education 
How  to  live  together  will  always  be  a  more 
important  question  than  how  to  harness  the 
atom  or  conquer  some  dread  disease.  We 
want  the  atom  harneased  and  we  *want  dis- 
eases conquered,  but  these  would  do  us  little 
good  If  we  have  not  learned  to  live  well 
together. 

In  my  opinion,  the  creation  of  a  National 
Humanities  Foundation  would  not  only  fur- 
nish substantive  help  to  humane  education 
but  would  lend  an  aura  of  recognition  which 


not  yet  pronounced  In  the  conduct  of  Tf^, 
eral    affairs.     Thank    you   for   your   help  ia 
rectifying  this  situation. 
Cordially  yours. 

J.  M.  MOODT. 

Executive  Vice  ChanceUor. 

Rick   UifrvHwrnr, 
Houston.  Tex..  September  3,  ltt4. 
Ron.  William  8.  Moorhead, 
U.S.  House  of  Repreaentativea. 
Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  bin  presented  In  Congress  on  August 
17.  1»34.  Hit.  13406,  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Humanities  Foun- 
datlon.  This  kind  of  support  for  the  h«- 
manltles  has  been  needed  for  a  long  M«»«t 
and  I  am  particularly  gratified  that  yoa  have 
taken  an  interest  In  this  and  have  Introdocsd 
the  measure  so  promptly. 

The  bill  Is  very  carefully  thought  out  aiMl 
I  hope  It  will  receive  full  support  from 
Members  of  the  Congress.  Tht  only  dlaa|»- 
polntlng  feature  Is  the  small  amount  of 
money,  ilSO.OOO,  proposed  for  the  first  Qacal 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  this  may  be  sa 
advantage  In  getting  the  bill  passed,  with 
the  hope  that  further  financial  support  may 
be  received  In  future  years,  both  from  the 
government  and  from  gifts  which  may  pour 
In  from  oorporatlona  and  foundations. 

At  Rice  University  we  are  very  much  In- 
terested In  this  bill  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
receive  some  supporting  letters  from  mem- 
bers of  our  faculty. 

With  my  very  best  wishes  In  this  impor- 
tant venture. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Philip  A.   Waogworth. 
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ViaCINIA 

Hampton  Institute. 
Hampton.  Va..  September  22,  1964 
Hon   William  S  Moorhkad. 
Ne^c  House  Office  Building, 
Wa.'ihington,  DC. 

Dear  Oongressman  ^oorhead:  I  believe 
that  we  need  to  emphasise  the  area  ef 
humanities  In  our  educational  program.  It 
Is  most  heartening  to  know  of  your  Inter- 
est in  this  area,  and  to  know  of  your  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  National  Humanities 
Foundation  Such  a  program  will  enhance 
the  role  of  the  humanities  In  present  dsy 
life. 

Very   truly   yours. 

Jerome  H    Holland. 

Presiden  t 

washtngton 
Universitt  op  Washington, 
Seattle,  Wash..  September  4  1964. 
Hon.  William  S.  Mooehiad, 
House  Office  Building, 
Wa.ihington.  D  C 

Dear  Congressman  Moorhead:  I  appreciate 
greatly  your  courtesy  In  sending  me  your  bill 
H.R.  12406  for  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Humanities  Foundation.  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  activities  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Humanities  and  am  delighted  to  see  this 
tangible  outcome  of  Its  recommendations.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  next  Congress  will  give 
your  bill  the  favorable  attention  It  deserves 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  E  Odegaard,  Pre.fident 

WYOMING 

T^E  Untversitt  op  Wyoming. 
iMramie,  Wyo..  September  28,  1964 
Hon.  William  3  Moorhead, 
US  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representattve  Moorhead;  Tour  bill, 
H.R.  12400.  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Humanities  Foundation  to  pro- 
mote progress  and  scholarship  in  the  human- 
ities, has  Just  come  to  my  attention  and  I 
hasten  to  write  to  you  expressing  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  bill  Itself  and  your  Inten- 


tion in  offering  It.  I  have  wrltton  to  the 
congressmen  from  Wyoming  urging  their 
Jjunoort,  and  I  shall  urge  others  to  do  so. 
Tbe  goals  of  the  bill  and  Its  very  possible 
results  far  outdistance  the  small  amount  of 
^ney  Involved.  The  history  of  Western 
dvlUzatlon  gives  clear  evidence  that  sclen- 
tiflc  and  mechanical  Improvements  have  only 
furthered  man's  progress  when  they  have 
been  part  of  a  general  cultural  flowering  and 
i^vance.  All  of  the  money  put  Into  sclen- 
tlflc  investigation  and  hardware  may  be  of 
little  help  m  saving  man  from  his  present 
psrllous  position  unless  the  whole  level  of 
bis  cultural  life  changes.  The  present  bill 
Is  certainly  no  cure-all,  nor  does  It  guaran- 
tee cultural  progress,  but  It  at  least  starts 
UB  In  the  right  direction  and  gives  evidence 
that  the  Congress  realizes  the  varied  edu- 
cational and  research  needs  of  the  country. 
Sincerely. 

Baied  Whitlock, 
Head.  English  Department. 


Tbe  "Primer  on  Money" 


money  was  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood, 
the  subject  of  magical  ritea  and  the  cere- 
monial services  of  the  tribe's  medicine  man. 

A  feeling  that  public  knowledge  would 
probably  destroy  the  system  has  prompted 
managers  of  money  to  cloak  their  work  with 
the  mantle  of  secrecy  In  the  past.  And,  he 
says,  many  of  our  officials  share  this  view. 

The  Primer  details  the  workings  of  this 
country's  monetary  system  and  the  functions 
of  the  agencies  which  administer   It. 

In  the  text  at-d  the  conclusions,  Patman 
resumes  his  call  for  tighter  control  over  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  for  reforms  in 
the  money  system. 

He  contends  that  the  Fed  Is  controlled  too 
much  by  private  bankers  whose  Interests 
can  clash.  He  adds  that  the  Fed's  decisions 
can  and  often  do  run  counter  to  the  Presi- 
dent's and  Congress. 

He  also  renews  his  call  for  presidential 
guidelines  to  be  followed  by  the  Fed  and  to 
transfer  the  power  to  buy  and  sell  Govern- 
ment securities  from  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee, some  members  of  which  are  elected 
by  private  bankers,  to  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, appointed  by  the  President. 


As  CoBSvhiBf  Efifnecrs  CoofidTs 
President  Sees  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
October  2.  an  article  about  the  "Primer 
on  Money,"  a  print  that  I  am  pleased  to 
report  is  in  considerable  demand  from 
universities  and  high  schools,  as  well  as 
from  the  general  public.  The  schools, 
of  course,  are  planning  to  use  it  as  a 
textbook.  It  Is  priced  so  reasonably  at 
the  Government  Printing  Office — 40 
cents— that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
demand  has  been  heavy. 

I  am  inserting  the  Post  article  in  the 
Record: 

[From   the  Washington    Post,   Oct.   2,    1964] 
Patman   Goes   to  People  With   "Primer  on 
Money" 
(By  David  Fouquet) 
In  1637  the  government  of  Massachusetts 
made   wampum   legal   tender   and   fixed   the 
exchange  value   between   wampum  of   white 
clamshells    and    that    made    of    black    clam- 
shells.     Later    plantation    owners    used    re- 
ceplU  from  tobacco  warehouses  as  currency, 
since  then   the  monetary  system   In  this 
country   has   grown   more   sophisticated   and 
complex    and    according    to    Representative 
Wright   Patman,   Democrat,   of   Texas,   It   Is 
one  of  the  most  vital  aspects  of  our  society. 
As  part  of  his  plan  "to  go  to  the  people." 
In  his  feud  with  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
Patman  as  chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  recently  released  a 
144-page  "Primer  on  Money,"  which  he  says 
toi  ik  over  25  years  to  prepare. 

A  statement  from  Patmans  office  accom- 
panying the  book  states  that  the  work  "al- 
ready threatens  to  be  a  best  seller  "  The 
bfK)k.  on  sale  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  It  Is  hoped  by  the  Congressman,  will 
be  "f)erhape  as  effective  a  textbook  for  social 
science  classes  and  university  economic 
courses  as  has  ever  been  put  together,  and 
all  for  40  cents  per  copy." 

In  this  text,  he  says  the  public  does  not 
understand  our  monetary  system  because  it 
IS  something  people  get  emotional  about  and 
iiivolvee  something  akin  to  faith.  He  adds 
tills  Is  probably  why  In  past  societies  the 


Hon.  Cu\  EUiott 


SPEECH 


OP 

HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

OP   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  honoring  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished Members. 

Alabama  has  contributed  many  great 
men  to  the  Nation,  and  well  up  on  this 
list  must  be  inscribed  the  name  of  our 
friend  and  colleague,  Carl  Elliott. 

He  has  been  an  outstanding  Member 
of  the  House  since  coming  here  in  1948. 
His  devotion  to  and  love  of  country  is 
something  to  be  admired,  and  he  has 
worked  hard  toward  those  objectives 
which  he  believes  are  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  our  people.  He  brought  to  his 
congressional  duties  a  wide  knowledge 
of  public  affairs  and  a  warm  humanity 
which  have  made  him  highly  esteemed 
and  universaUy  liked.  His  honesty,  in- 
tegrity, and  frankness  are  well  known, 
and.  it  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  be  as- 
sociated with  him. 

During  his  years  in  Congrpss  he  has 
served  in  many  capacities,  and  in  every 
instance  he  has  distinguished  himself 
and  the  State  of  Alabama.  His  work  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  has  been  particularly 
outstanding  and  he  will  be  long  remem- 
bered as  the  author  of  the  National  De- 
fense Eduaction  Act.  He  can  take  justi- 
fiable pride  in  his  many  legislative  ac- 
complishments, particularly  those  in  the 
field  of  education. 

Carl  Elliott  is  a  remarkable  man,  and 
his  retirement  will  be  a  real  loss  to  the 
House.  We  shall  miss  his  aid  and  wis- 
dom as  a  legislator,  but.  more  than  that, 
in  the  days  ahead  we  shall  miss  his  quiet, 
unassuming,  friendly  presense,  and  his 
dedication  to  the  common  good  of  our 
Nation. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

OP    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  confirmed  advocate  of  the  policy  that 
private  enterprise  should  imdertake  all 
projects  except  those  which  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  done  by  Government  agencies, 
I  was  much  impressed  by  an  article 
cEilled  to  my  attention  by  a  prominent 
civil  engineer  of  Michigan  who  is  deeply 
concerned  about  the  increasing  en- 
croachment of  public  engineering  proj- 
ects on  private  efforts. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  this 
article  by  WilUam  W.  Moore,  president 
of  the  Consulting  Engineers  Council, 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  Con- 
sulting Engineer  in  the  Concrbssional 
Record  because  it  points  out  so  well  scone 
of  the  conflicts  which  develop  as  Gov- 
ernment agencies  intrude  more  and  more 
on  private  programs.  It  is  truly  disturb- 
ing and  discouraging  to  know  that  more 
and  more  taxpayer  dollars  are  being  used 
to  compete  with  the  efforts  of  private 
enterprise— it  is  a  trend  which  must  be 
checked  if  we  are  to  continue  in  the  tra- 
ditions which  have  mswle  our  country  so 
great. 

The  article  follows: 

As    CONSm-TING    El»GIl»EEEfl    COUNCIL 'S 

President  Seks  It 
Some  people  seem  to  believe  that  Consult- 
ing Engineers  Council  Is  opposed  to  Govern- 
ment engineers.  This  Is  not  true.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  councU  recognize  the  need  for 
highly  capable  engineers  at  many  levels  of 
local  and  Federal  Government — Just  as 
highly  competent  engineers  are  needed  in 
many  Industrial  and  commercial  aspects  of 
our  economy.  The  physical  life  and  com- 
forts of  our  country  have  become  so  en- 
twined with  the  products  of  science,  engi- 
neering, and  industry  that  pracUcally  every- 
thing we  do  depends,  in  one  way  or  another, 
upon  applications  of  engineering  services. 
This  technological  age  should  open  many 
opportunities  for  engineers  at  the  policy  level 
of  Government. 

frustrating  and  contusing  aspects 

Essentially  our  great  need  Is  for  a  clear 
guiding  policy  that  vrtll  define  the  objectives 
and  limits  of  direct  government  psirticipa- 
tlon  In  engineering  activities.  Without  such 
a  policy  it  becomes  more  difficult  every  day 
for  private  engineers  to  plan  for  and  main- 
tain facilities  and  organizations  to  meet  the 
engineering  needs  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
Although  we  recognize  and  support  the  need 
for  highly  competent  engineers  in  appropri- 
ate positions  of  government,  we  find  certain 
aspects  of  government  op>erations  are  ex- 
tremely frustrating  and  confusing  to  us — 
both  as  taxpayers  and  as  practicing  engineers. 
A  few  examples  may  help  Illustrate  circum- 
stances we  believe  are  Improper. 

The  Chattanooga  Times,  of  April  11.  1964. 
describes  how  TV  A  will  provide  free  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  services  to  plan 
reconstruction  of  private  buildings  In  Cleve- 
land and  Athens,  Tenn.: 

"Engineers  and  architects  for  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  are  preparing  drawings 
showing  Improvements  which  could  be  made 
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111  downtown  buildings  here  (Cleveland)  and 
111  Athens.  Tenn. 

TV  A  has  photographed  the  Cleveland  sky- 
line in  an  8-block  area;  In  Athena  th«  project 
Is  confined  to  the  streets  Immediately  sur- 
rounding the  courthouse. 

•  TVAs  projection  la  being  awaited  for 
study  It  will  provide  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  property  owners  to  actually  see 
what  can  be  done  In  revltallzatlon  of  exist- 
ing property  at  reasonable  cost. 

•It  was  learned  that  TVA  archltecU  may 
present  only  a  one-block  drawing  Initially  so  ^        ^ 

that  property  owners  can  determine  If  they     of  ^^eus    Government  has  been  admlnls 


lines,  If  upgraded  by  additional  pumping 
and  storage  capacity,  will  be  capable  of  fur- 
nishing the  water  and  storage  to  fill  our 
needs  until  the  southern  Nevada  water  sup- 
ply project  Is  completed,  when  the  addi- 
tional Improvements  would  tie  Into  and 
become  part  of  the  project."  " 

Unfortunately,  theee  are  not  Isolated  ex- 
amples, but  rather,  seem  typical  of  many 
governmental  agency  activities  In  the  engi- 
neering field 

THE    CITRSE    OF    VARYING    INTERPRETATIONS 

In   contrast  to   these   activities,   the   policy 


desire  to  see  more  complete  sketches  of  the 

larger  area. 

"The  TVA  service  Is  free  According  to  one 
official,  TVAs  architectural  and  engineering 
work  would  ordinarily  cost  about  $10,000 
•    •    •  •• 

In  a  letter  dated  October  30,  1963.  from  the 
Corpus  Chrtstl  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  a 
consulting  engineering  Arm  that  had  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  for  a  water  resources  proj- 
ect for  the  city,  the  secreury  of  the  area 
development  committee  of  the  chamber 
wrote 

•In  a  letter  dated  August  1,  1962.  you  were 
told  your  proposal  to  study  Corpus  Chrlstl's 
water  resources  and  requirements  was  still 
under  consideration. 

■  Recently,  our  subcommittee  was  informed 
that  the  city  of  Corpus  Chrlstl  planned  to 
investigate  the  possibility  of  entering  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
for  a  similar  study  Such  an  agreement  Is 
presently  being  negotiated. 

•Again  we  thank  you  for  submitting  such 
an  excellent  prop>osal  for  our  consideration. 
Your  suggestions  were  extremely  helpful  to 
us." 

A  press  release  describes  a  contract  under- 
taken by  the  State  of  California  U)  render 
engineering  services  to  Chile  under  four  Al- 
liance  for    Progress   agreements 

•■(State  of)  California  experts  will  help 
Chile  plan  development  of  a  major  river  val- 
ley strengthen  a  rural  extension  program 
prepare  manpower  studies,  and  spur  devel- 
opment planning  under  four  Alliance  for 
Progress  agreements  signed  today  In  San- 
tiago, Chile 

•  The  agreements  were  signed  by  Chilean 
Government  officials  and  officials  of  the  US 
Agency  for  International  Development  mis- 
sion in  Santiago 

•  The  Chilean  Government  hiis  given  high 
priority  t«  all  four  projects,  and  work  on 
them  is  scheduled  to  get  underway  Imme- 
diately Activities  win  be  carried  out  by  the 
Chilean  Government  and  a  California  mis- 
sion in  Chile,  with  financial  support  from 
AID 

■Preston  N  Sllbmigh.  a  member  of  the 
cabinet  of  Gov.  Edmund  G  Brown  and  for- 
mer administrator  of  the  California  State 
Bu.siness  and  Commerce  Agency,  headed  the 
California  mission  to  Chile." 

Announcement  that  the  Department  of 
Interior  v^'ould  undertake  a  survey  of  the 
water  supply  problem  at  Boulder  City. 
Nev  .  appeared  in  a  Las  Vegas  paper.  The 
article  stated: 

Washington. — The  Interior  Department 
Monday  advised  Senator  Alan  Bible  it  Is 
willing  to  underUiike  a  survey  of  the  water 
stipply  problem   at  Boulder  City 

The  Boulder  City  council  had  written 
Bible  that  the  city  'faces  a  critical  water 
problem'  this  ye.u-  The  council  asked 
whether  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  could 
study  the  problem. 

Bible  s  office  said  there  presently  are  two 
reservoirs  of  2  million  gallons  each  at 
Boulder  City,  but  that  a  total  capacity  of 
10  million  gallons  Is  needed.  There  also  Is 
a  need  for  rehabilitation  of  some  lines  and 
extension  of  others. 

"The  council's  letter  to  Bible  said  It  felt 
a  study  of  the  problem  by  the  B\ireau  of 
Reclamation    will  show  that  existing  water 


tratively  adopted  by  toecutlve  direction  In 
the  past  and  is  enunciated  In  Budget  Bulle- 
tin No.  60.2.  currently  In  effect  It  states 
in  part  : 

"2.  Policy:  It  Is  the  general  policy  of  the 
administration  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  not  start  or  carry  on  any  commercial- 
Industrial  activity  to  provide  a  service  or 
product  for  its  own  use  if  such  project  or 
service  can  be  pnx-ured  from  private  enter- 
prise through  ordinary  business  channels   " 

The  Hixjver  Commission,  in  its  studies  of 
governmental  efficiency,  further  made  the 
following  recommendations  relating  to  en- 
gineering services 

••(a)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  initiate  nor 
carry  on  any  program  which  provides  services 
regularly  obtainable  from  firms  or  Individ- 
uals in  private  enterprise 

•'ib(  Departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  solicit  nor 
accept  engineering  works  from  private  In- 
du.stry  or  from  other  Government  agencies. 
If  such  works  can  be  accomplished  by  private 
engineering  firms 

"(c)  Department's  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  should  permanently 
employ  only  those  professional  engineers 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  normal 
functions  such  as  research,  planning,  super- 
vision, and  management  " 

In  contrast  to  these  recommendations,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  Issued  a  state- 
ment as  follows: 

"According  to  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of- 
ficials, one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
lack  of  sufficient  engineering  personnel  in 
some  state  highway  departments  Is  the  in- 
ability of  the  States  to  compete  with  consult- 
ing engineering  firms  On  page  94  of  our 
report  you  will  note  that  this  Is  the  reason 
tjlven  by  ixith  Bureau  and  State  officials  for 
the  shortage  of  engineering  personnel  In  the 
bridge  design  divisions  This  condition 
would  Indicate  the  cost  of  direct  engineering 
.services  on  State  contracts  with  consultants 
ordinarily  would  be  higher  than  If  the  work 
were  done  by  State  forces 

■'It  seems  clear  from  the  above  that  reim- 
bursements to  the  States  by  the  Federal 
Goveriunent  for  Its  participating  share  In  the 
cost  of  engineering  by  State  forces  are  les;^ 
than  they  would  be  for  the  same  engineering 
by  consulting  engineers,  at  least  t<i  the  ex- 
tent of  overhead  and  profit  " 

This  conclusion  drawn  by  the  General  Av- 
counting  Office  certainly  is  unjustlfled  and 
Incorrect  It  leads  to  the  position  that  the 
Government  can  carry  out  any  economic 
activity  more  cheaply  and  efficiently  than 
the  private  enterprise  economy  can  If  the 
result  indicated  by  GAO  were  obvious,  maxi- 
mum benefit  to  our  country  would  iK^cur  if 
the  Government  manufactured  automobiles 
and  home  appliance^  and  carried  on  many 
other  commercial  activities 

OAO's  statement  does  not  hold  up  even 
within  Government  We  are  told  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  large  Government  engineering 
organization  that  public  agency  costs  are 
always  greater  than  those  of  the  constiltlng 
engineer  Reasons  cited  are:  much  more  de- 
tailed construction  lnspectl<jn:  publU-  agency 
overhead  Is  •Inherently"  much  greater  than 
that  Of  private  firms;  and  average  wages  paid 


Government   engineers  probably  are  higher 
than  those  paid  comparable  persons  In  pri. 

vate  Industries 

administrators,  not  engineers,  to  BLAm 

When  we  as  engineers  and  taxpayers  note 
the  conflict  between  statements  such  as  theat 
emanating  from  high  level  governmental  offi- 
cials, we  almost  are  forced  to  believe  that 
certain  parts  of  the  Government  are  agalnat 
tis  as  private  practitioners  In  the  consulting 
engineering  field.  It  Is  quite  probable  we 
would  be  able  to  find  agreement  with  many 
Government-employed  engineers  on  basic 
policies  concerning  the  proper  scope  of  prac- 
tice for  public  and  private  engineering  agen- 
cies Unfortunately,  It  is  somewhat  futile 
for  engineers  In  Government  and  engineers 
in  private  practice  to  discuss  these  matter* 
at  great  length,  because  the  governmental 
agency  actions  are  not  controlled  by  the 
engineers  who  are  working  for  the  Govern- 
ment. The  policies  and  actions  emanate 
from  administrators  of  governmental  agen- 
cies In  most  Instances,  engineers  in  Govern- 
ment would  be  powerless  to  Influence  these 
policies  and  generally  unable  even  to  sp>eak 
strongly  In  regard  to  them 

Certainly  there  are  numerous  governmental 
entitles,  on  both  national  and  local  levels, 
that  do  support  the  policies  of  using  the 
capabilities  of  private  enterprise  and  par- 
ticularly private  taxpaylng  engineering  firms. 
A  number  of  governmental  officials  have 
stated  publicly  that  their  experiences  prove 
the  overall  economy  and  benefits  of  using  a 
proper  balance  between  publicly  and  private- 
ly employed  engineering  staffs.  But  so,  too, 
are  there  the  dedicated  bureaucracy  builders 
as  illustrated  by  the  examples  herein 
tec  responsibility 

Consulting  Engineers  Council  feels  there 
is  no  alternative  but  to  expose  and  to  oppose 
actions  of  governmental  agencies  which  di- 
rectly compete  with  and  usurp  the  proper 
areas  of  practice  for  private  consulting  en- 
gineering GEO  is  the  only  organization  In 
the  United  States  that  can  and  wlU  concern 
Itself  actively  with  this  problem.  Consult- 
ants' views  on  these  matters  must  be  carried 
by  CEC  and  Its  members  directly  to  legisla- 
tors, to  policy  levels  of  Government,  and  to 
the  voters  and  taxpayers  and  the  country  If 
they  are  properly  to  understand  the  problem* 
and  act  accordingly. 


Hon.  Cari  Vinson 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

Cir     new    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  2.  1964 

Mr  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
amouK  the  many  privilepes  of  being  a 
Member  of  Conpre.s.s  is  the  value  of  as- 
sociations v^hich  one  makes  and  over  the 
years  of  my  service  I  consider  it  a  privi- 
le^e  to  express  my  admiration  for  the 
gentleman  from  GeorKia,  Carl  Vinson. 

C\Ri  Vinson  has  sei"ved  his  country 
well  over  many  years  and  his  outstanding 
record  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
.something  to  the  everlasting  credit  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  His  alert 
mind  and  indefatigable  zeal  has  always 
commanded  the  lespect  and  admiration 
of  his  colleaijues  among  whom  he  has 
made  a  host  of  friends.  I  will  always 
treasure  hi.s  friendship  and  my  admira- 
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tlon  for  hlfi  example  of  Americanism  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

Like  everyone  else.  I  wish  him  well  In 
the  days  of  his  retirement  which  I  hope 
he  will  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent  and  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  has  earned  the 
everlasting  respect  of  the  citizens  of  our 
country.       ^^^^^^^^___ 

Peacefnl  Coexistence — VI 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  vniciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1.  1964 


Mr,  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  thus 
time.  I  should  like  to  offer,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix, 
additional  material  from  the  useful 
study  of  major  policy  techniques  of  the 
international  Communist  movement 
published  by  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Education  Against  Communism  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  under  the 
title  "Peaceful  Coexistence:  A  Commu- 
nist Blueprint  for  Victory."  as  follows: 
Violence  ob  Nonviolence?  The  "Transi- 
•noN  Fbom  Capitalism  to  Socialism' 
The  question  of  how  the  International 
Oommtmist  movement  will  succeed  in 
achieving  further  power  in  countries  which 
lae  now  non-Communist  has  been  a  subject 
of  dispute  among  the  various  Oommunlst 
Parties.  It  U  also  an  important  issue  for  the 
West,  since  we  cannot  assume  that  thoee  who 
•reject  the  violent  path"  are  necessarily  any 
less  dangerous  to  us  In  the  long  run.  We 
ignore  this  Important  issue  at  our  own  peril, 
for  a  false  sense  of  security  could  lull  us  into 
an  extremely  dangerous  situation. 

There  Is  a  long-standing  misconception  in 
the  West  that  a  superficially  nonviolent 
method  of  overthrowing  a  government  Is 
equivalent  to  a  "peaceful"  and  "legitimate" 
political  change.  Such  is  not  always  the 
case,  for  subversion,  intimidation,  and  pres- 
siu-e  from  ouUlde  may  catise  a  government 
to  fall  prey  to  communism,  a  system  provid- 
ing for  no  future  political  change.  The  most 
obvious  example  of  a  "peaceful"  Communist 
takeover  1b  that  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1948' 
WTiether  tlie  ••transition"  will  be  violent 
or  peaceful  depends,  according  to  Khru- 
schev,  on  the  conditions  in  each  country: 

"Historical  development  has  long  since 
placed  on  the  agenda  the  question  of  the 
advent  to  pwwer  of  the  working  class  in  alli- 
ance with  all  working  people.  We  Marxists 
describe  this  process  as  the  transition  from 
capitalism  to  socialism.  Whether  this  will 
l^e  a  peaceful  transition  or  not  will  depend 
on  specific  conditions  in  this  or  that  coun- 
try." » 

What  kind  of  "sp>eclflc  conditions"'  deter- 
mines the  method  used''  The  primary  con- 
dition Invoives  the  degree  of  resistance  which 
l.s  put  up  by  the  non-Oommunlsts.  since  the 
CommunlsU  holdH^t  the  ruling  classes  will 
never  relinquish  power  wolunUrlly: 

Revolution  by  peaceful  means  Is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  Interests  of  the  working  class 
and  the  masse*.  But  if  the  ruling  classes 
counter  revolution  with  force  and  are  unwill- 
ing to  t>ow  to  the  will  of  the  people,  the  pro- 
letariat must  break  their  resistance  and  start 
a  resolute  civil  war.' 

Needless  to  say.  "'the  will  of  the  people"  Is 
to  be  represented  by  the  Communists  them- 
selves, and  hence  resistance  to  the  demands 
->f  the  Communlste  will  bring  about  revolu- 
tionary violence.     This  bold  formula  for  the 


use  of  violence  puts  on  notice  all  those  who 
contemplate  "obstructing  history"  through 
their  attempts  to  maintain  law  and  order. 
To  be  sure,  the  first  time  Khrushchev  used 
this  language  in  195«,  he  simultaneously 
pointed  out  that  war  was  no  longer  "Inevi- 
table." Many  took  this  Innovation  as  a  re- 
nunciation of  violence  in  general.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  he  did  not  exclude  all  lesser 
forms  of  violence,  nor  did  he  rule  out  any 
combination  of  peaceful  and  violent  tech- 
niques, 

Corxsider  these  three  statements  made  in 
1963  by  the  head  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  Chile,  his  counterpart  In  Colombia,  and 
"Che"  Guevara,  respectively: 

'•I  emphasize  that  this  struggle  has  been 
developed  In  Chile  because  we  have  called 
upon  the  popular  masses  to  take  advantage 
of  all  the  possibilities  afforded  by  the  peace- 
ful way.  We  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the 
favorable  conditions  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tions in  order  to  achieve  the  front  rank 
positions  of  power.  Obviously  we  do  not 
restrict  otirselves  merely  to  this  position. 
1  repeat,  we  know  very  well  that  the  enemy 
will  do  everything  to  prevent  the  victory  of 
the  people,  that  It  will  use  all  possible  means. 
Consequently,  the  popular  movement  is  pre- 
paring to  carrj^  on  the  struggle  in  any  field  ' 


"The  revolution  can  advance  for  a  distance 
along  the  peaceful  road.  However,  if  the 
dominant  classes  make  it  necessary  through 
violence  and  systematic  persecution  of  the 
people,  the  revolution  may  be  obliged  to 
take  the  road  of  armed  struggle  as  its  prin- 
cipal, but  never  sole,  form  In  another  pe- 
riod The  revolutionary  road  in  our  country 
could  also  tiu-n  out  to  be  a  combination  of 
all  the  forms  of  struggle:  elections  and  par- 
liamentary action  to  sharpen  the  crisis  of  the 
antidemocratic  system,  strikes  and  mass 
demonstrations  In  the  cities  and  proletarian 
centers:  rural  struggles  for  the  land  and 
guerrilla   actions  against   official   violence.' 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


"The  real  capacity  of  a  revolutionary  Is 
measured  by  his  ability  to  find  adequate 
revolutionary  tactics  in  every  change  of  sit- 
uation. By  keeping  all  tactics  In  mind,  he 
will  exploit  them  to  the  maximum.  It  would 
be  an  unpardonable  error  to  underestimate 
the  gain  that  a  revolutionary  program  can 
make  through  a  given  electoral  process.  At 
the  same  time  It  would  be  unpardonable  to 
look  only  to  elections  and  to  neglect  other 
forms  of  struggle.  Including  armed  strug- 
gle, to  win  power,  which  Is  the  indispensa- 
ble Instrument  for  applying  and  developing 
the  revolutionary  program.  If  this  power 
Is  not  won.  all  other  conquests,  however  ad- 
vanced they  appear,  are  unstable.  Insuffi- 
cient, and  Incapable  of  producing  necessary 
solutions."  • 

•anquestionably  the  Communists  would 
prefer  to  come  to  power  by  means  of  the 
peaceful  method,  but  It  Is  clear  that  they 
are  prepared  to  employ  any  method  which 
promises  success. 

Of  particular  Importance  is  their  willing- 
ness to  utilize  the  Instrtunents  of  democracy 
to  destroy  that  very  democracy  which  guar- 
antees them  the  right  to  organize  politically 
and  even  take  part  In  the  conduct  of  gov- 
ernmental affairs.  In  this  respect  so-called 
national  Comjnunlsts,  those  who  profess  to 
swear  allegiance  only  to  the  causes  of  the 
country  In  which  they  reside,  are  no  less 
dangerous  than  their  Internationally  minded 
brethren,  for  they,  too.  have  as  a  minimum 
goal  the  destruction  of  the  democratic  sys- 
tem. "National  communism"  is  no  less  to- 
tallUrlan  and  antidemocratic  than  any  other 
variety. 

DISSENSION     WITHIN     THE     COMMUNIST      MOVE- 
MENT:    THE     SING-SOVIET    SPLIT 

In  the  West  a  great  deal  of  attention  has 
been  focused  (particularly  by  the  press)  on 
the  rift  which  has  developed  between  the  two 


giants  of  the  Communist  camp,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China.  Many  theories  have  been 
advanced,  some  sound  and  others  unsound, 
about  the  causes  for  tbe  dispute ;  it  has  been 
said  that  China  advocates  violence  as  the 
only  method  for  achieving  the  "transition 
to  socialism"  while  Moscow  expounds  the 
peaceful  method;  that  China  harbors  ter- 
ritorial grudges  against  the  Soviet  Union: 
that  the  Soviet  Union  fears  a  strong  and  in- 
dustrialized China  as  a  long-range  threat  to 
Soviet  security;  that  China,  as  a  "colOTed" 
nation,  feels  a  racial  antipathy  toward  the 
•white"  Soviets;  that  China,  a  "have  not" 
nation.  Is  Jealous  of  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
"have"  nation;  and  that  both  the  Chinese 
and  the  Soviets  have  In  fact  renotinced  "In- 
ternational" Communist  goals  in  favor  of 
achieving  "national"  goals  to  augment  their 
own  respective  strengths. 

AKhout'h  this  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
catalog  of  theories  which  have  received 
attention,  the  official  statements  of  the  dis- 
agreeing factions  have  Included  an  unusual 
combination  of  exceptionally  bitter  charges 
and  cotintercharges,  personal  attacks,  quo- 
tations from  the  "classics"  of  Marxism- 
Leninism,  and  declarations  of  '•fundamental 
unity."' 

•While  th^e  debate  has  gone  on  at  the  high- 
est level.  Communist  Parties  around  the 
world  have  became  Involved  on  each  side, 
with  the  overwhelming  majority  of  parties 
siding  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  some  coun- 
tries the  Communist  Party  has  been  split  into 
"Soviet"  and  "'Chinese"  factions,  causing 
considerable  "fraternal  strife."  and  in  others 
a  "neutral"  attitude  has  been  assumed. 
Both  Moscow  and  Pelplng  have  actively 
sought  to  influence  the  Communist  Parties  of 
the  free  world,  and  on  occasion  have  used  a 
foreign  Communist  Party  as  a  "mouthpiece" 
to  say  something  they  themselves  would  nev- 
er say. 

The  Belgian  Communist  Party,  long  known 
as  a  troublemaklng  element,  has  very  suc- 
cintly  defined  the  Issue  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China: 

•'The  Moscow-Felping  quarrel  can  oe 
summed  up  by  saying:  Moscow  gives  pri- 
ority to  peaceful  coexistence,  Pelplng  to  world 
Socialist  revolution.'  Are  these  two  policies 
contradictory?     We   do   not   think   so."  ' 

During  the  summer  of  1963  there  occurred 
ones  of  the  most  heated  exchanges  yet  to 
take  place  between  the  disputants:  the 
famous  "Open  Letters"  of  the  Chinese  to  the 
Soviets  on  June  14  and  of  the  So'vlets  to  the 
Chinese  on  July  14.  Refuting  the  Chinese 
charge  that  the  Soviets  are  slackening  in 
the  struggle  to  "defeat  Imperialism."  the 
Soviet  letter  states  flatly : 

"We  stand  fully  for  the  destruction  of  im- 
perialism and  capitalism.  We  not  only  t)e- 
lieve  In  the  inevitable  destruction  of  capital- 
ism but  are  doing  everything  for  this  to  be 
accomplished  by  class  struggle,  and  as  soon 
as  p>osslble." ' 

The  Communists  repeatedly  stress  that  the 
goals  which  both  seek  are  the  same,  but  that 
the  difference  arises  over  the  tactics  used  to 
achieve  them : 

•'The  Chinese  leaders  »  •  •  affirm  that 
the  main  thing  Is  to  get  rid  of  imperialism 
as  soon  as  possible  at  the  price  of  whatever 
sacrifices  may  t>e  necessary. 

'•To  be  sure,  we  too  want  to  see  an  end  to 
capitalism,  but  It  Is  through  the  struggle  of 
the  working  class  and  its  allies  that  we  in- 
tend to  achieve  socialism,  and  not  over  the 
ruins  of  a  thermonuclear  war. 

"But  if  we  are  for  the  policy  of  i>eaceful  co- 
existence between  states.  It  Is  also  because 
this  policy  Is  still  the  l>est  way  to  help  the 
international  revolutionary  movement  to 
achieve  its  main  •   •  •  objectives."  • 

During  the  latter  part  of  1963  statements 
which  openly  admitted  that  the  dispute  was 
over  means  and  not  ends  became  Increasingly 
frequent  In  November  the  official  Ideological 
Journal  World  Marxist  Review  sermonized: 
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■The  Chinese  leaders  will  not  get  very  far 
by  trying  to  monopolize  the  Idea,  shared  by 
all  Communists,  that  the  old  bourgeois  gov- 
ernments do  not  topple  of  their  own  accord, 
that  as  long  as  they  are  not  "toppled"  they 
will  not  yield  power  to  the  new,  socialist  gov- 
ernments. There  Is  not  a  single  Communist 
who  will  dispute  this  revolutionary  thesis. 
The  argument  with  the  leaders  of  the  Chi- 
nese Conununlst  Party  Is  not  about  whether 
bourgeois  governments  should  be  '■toppled." 
but  about  how  they  should  be  '■toppled" — 
solely  by  means  of  an  armed  viprlslng  and 
civil  war,  or  by  various  means  other  than  an 
armed  uprising,  or  at  any  rate  civil  war  In 
either  case  It  Is  a  question  of  revolutionary 
violence"  '• 

While  at  the  same  time  roundly  condemn- 
ing each  other,  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese 
rarely  lose  an  opp>ortunlty  to  proclaim  their 
over-all  •'unity  and  solidarity."  and  express 
optimism  that  the  future  will  bring  a  com- 
plete understanding: 

'The  Socialist  camp  will  In  the  future  be 
united  and  whole,  embracing  all  Communist 
Piirtles.  all  truly  revolutionary  forces.  We 
consider  that  what  unites  the  Communists 
of  all  countries  is  Immeasurably  higher  than 
the  differences  which  divide  It  today.  •  •  • 
We  believe  that  the  difficulties  which  exist 
today  win  be  overcome  and  that  the  unity 
of  the  socialist  camp  and  the  international 
Communist  movement  will  be  Insvired." 

During  the  last  days  of  1963  and  the  first 
part  of  1964,  there  were  signs  that  the  Chi- 
nese were  becoming  more  conciliatory  in 
their  attitude  toward  the  SovleU.  While  on 
a  good  will  tour  of  Africa,  Chinese  Premier 
Chou  En-lal  stated  that — 

■'If  anything  unusual  happens,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China  will  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  and  arm  to  arm. 

■■There  are  serious  differences  between  the 
Chine.se  and  Soviet  Communist  Parties  on 
Marxist-Leninist  principles.  But  we  believe 
that  the  results  of  such  disputes  will  event- 
ually be  a  solution  on  these  principles.  As 
for  certain  countries  which  try  to  exploit 
such  a.  dispute  for  their  own  benefit,  they 
will  certainly  be  defeated 

"Remember,  both  China  and  Russi.i  belong 
to  the  Socialist  camp."  " 

Then,  during  the  spring  and  svimmer  of 
1964  the  polemics  between  the  two  giants  of 
the  Communist  world  reached  new  antag- 
onistic heights.  Despite  repeated  efforts  by 
other  members  of  the  Communist  bloc  to 
heal  the  growing  schism,  the  Chinese  con- 
tinued to  level  one  broadside  after  another 
at  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  and  at  Khru- 
shchev himsell.  After  a  6-month  period  of 
"self-restraint."  the  Soviet  Union  retaliated 
hy  issuing  a  summons  to  ;i  worldwide  con- 
ference of  Communist  Parties  to  deal  with 
the  differences  between  the  two  factions. 
Although  the  differences  were  serious  and 
far  reaching,  neither  side  apfH-ured  lo  be 
moving    toward    an    open    break 

Many  felt  that  with  the.se  developments 
the  two  former  allies  would  never  again 
unite  for  common  action,  hut  would  allow 
"national"  and  "racial"  differences  to  come 
to  the  fore.  Others,  nolliib;  the  advanced 
ages  of  both  Khrushchev  and  Mao  Tse-tung. 
felt  that  the  differences  could  be  solved  only 
through  ii  chanpe  of  leiidershlp  in  either  or 
both  of  the  countries  Still  otlier.s  felt  that, 
should  the  ^.plit  become  fiiKil  and  irreV(X'able. 
the  demands  upon  the  defenses  of  the  free 
world  would  Increase,  with  both  factions 
pursuing  widely  variant  strategies  designed 
to  bring  rtlviut  the  ullimate  worldwide  vic- 
tory of  the  Communist  sv.stem  To  be  well 
prepared  for  different  kiiuls  of  offensives, 
they  noted,  is  the  first  ingredient  of  sectirlty 
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NAACP  Meeting  in  Harritburg,  Pa. 


There  exists  an  extra<<rdinary  document 
by  Jan  Kozak.  Historian  of  the  Commtmist 
Party  of  Czechoslovakia,  which  explains  in 
great  detail  how  the  Communists  took  over 
in  Czechoslovakia  In  1948.  Two  chapters  of 
this  document  came   into  the  possession  of 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1964,  In  the  forum  of  the 
State  education  building,  a  splendid 
meeting  of  the  NAACP,  Dauphin  County 
Branch,  and  its  gue.sts  was  held. 

The  Reverend  Franklin  L.  Henley, 
prevSident  of  the  Dauphin  County  Branch 
and  minister  of  St.  Paul's  Baptist  Church, 
1201  North  17th  Stieet,  Harrlsburg,  Pa., 
has  been  doing  a  yoomans  job  in  aiding 
and  promoting  the  peaceful  development 
of  the  Civil  Rights  movement  in  our  area. 
He  has  been  active  in  every  phase  of  the 
movement  and  tlie  adjustment  which  has 
been  occurring 

I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  the 
audience  pie.sent  at  this  meeting.  In- 
cluded herewith  i.s  the  speech  I  delivered : 
Speech   of   CoNCRf.s.sMAN   John   C.    Kunkel, 

NAACP  MF?-nNG,  HARRiSBfRC,  Pa  .  Septem- 

HFH  24    1964 

My  advocacy  of  civil  rights  is  lifelong.  It 
is  bused  on  heritage  and  tradition,  on  edu- 
cation and  study.  But  primarily  on  my 
firm  belief  in /he  equality  of  all  men  before 
Gfxl. 

My  great-grandfather.  Dr.  William  W. 
Rutherford,  was  one  of  the  early  abolltlon- 
Ist.s  His  home,  located  where  the  Dauphin 
County  courthouse  now  stands,  was  an  un- 
derground railroad  station  for  fugitive  slaves 
during  the  Civil  War.  This  occupation  was 
unpopular  He  was  rotten  egged  on  several 
occasions  by  the  majority  who  disagreed 
strongly  with  his  views. 


Here  I  am  100  years  later,  urging  the  saiim 
principles  and  receiving  a  good  measure  of 
approval  for  my  effort*.  While  my  effect* 
on  behalf  of  them  are  more  effective  (due 
U5  my  representing  you  In  the  Congreas  at 
the  United  States),  nevertheless  It  does  not 
require  so  much  courage  on  my  part  as  w«« 
shown  by  my  great  grandfather.  After  all, 
a  hundred  years  have  made  a  tremendoui 
difference.  Progress  has  been  slow  but  there 
has  been  progress  ""Now  we  have  taken  the 
big  leap  '" 

During  my  lifetime,  well  before  ever  seek- 
ing public  office,  I  tried  In  many  small  way« 
U)  help  promote  the  cause  of  equality 

ApfMirently  thU  family  trait  will  reach  Into 
the  next  generation.  My  stepson.  Dr.  Min- 
ster Kunkel  wa«  given  the  NAACP  Preedom 
Award  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  In  rec- 
(.)gnltlon  of  his  Ulp  to  the  Congo.  During 
that  time  he  performed  surgery  on  well 
over  550  Congolese  patlenU  In  an  effort  to 
help   the  sad   conditions  existing   there. 

Naturally  I  was  an  ardent  supporter  of 
civil  rights  legUlatlon  during  the  present 
Congress  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  sup- 
ported all  clvU  rights  legUlatlon,  including 
antlpoll  tax  and  antilynchlng  during  my 
15'-j  years  of  service. 

My  efforts  have  been  directed  also  on  many 
occasions  to  securing  greater  Job  opportuni- 
ties at  higher  levels  with  various  business 
firms  and  people  In  Dauphin  County  and  In 
many  other  little  ways  which  are  so  Im- 
portant In  the  long  run.  If  all  of  vlb  keep 
our  eyes  open  for  these  little  things  and 
do  them,  we'll  speed  the  pace  toward  true 
equality  by  leape  and  bounds. 

The  civil  rights  blU  Is  a  tremendous  step 
forward  It  adds  the  stamp  of  legislative 
approval  to  that  given  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Ooverximent. 
It  Is  broad  In  scope.  It  covers  all  the  major 
areas  in  which  discrimination  now  exists.  It 
Is  a  legislative  affirmation  of  the  cltlzenshp 
rights  of  all  of  us.  We  know  the  underlying 
reason  for  the  legislation  was  to  rectify  the 
plight  of  the  Negro.  But  the  basis  of  the 
legislation  Is  equality  for  all  mankind.  Keep 
this  in  mind. 

In  practical  effect  this  law  also  transfers 
the  burden  of  proof  In  securing  rights  from 
the  Negro  to  the  alleged  offender.  No  statu- 
tory law  can  completely  en«^  discrimination. 
Remember  that.  It  takes  time  and  many 
court  Interpretations  to  work  out  exactly 
what  i^e  law  means.  How  far  It  goes.  Cases 
win  be  arising  under  this  law  for  years  to 
come  But  the  pattern  Is  set.  The  language 
Is  clear 

I  feel  the  answers  will  be  Just  and  what  we 
expect  them  to  be 

Undoubtedly  additional  personnel  will  be 
needed  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  aid 
and  carry  out  the  new  duties  thrust  upon  It, 
You  can  count  on  me  to  do  my  best  to  see 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  Is  supplied 
with  fully  adequate  manpower  to  do  the  Job. 
Final  success  will  depend  greatly  on  co- 
operative action  at  the  State,  county,  city 
and  local  levels  You  people  here  at  home 
have  a  lot  of  work  t-o  do — work  In  which  I 
will  be  proud  to  assist  whenever  time  permits. 
All  of  us  must  strive  to  make  these  changes 
as  rapidly  and  as  quickly  as  can  be  done. 
We  must  work  together  in  harmony.  Here 
in  Duuphln  County  we  have  been  having  Just 
that  kind  of  outstanding  leadership  and  fine 
cooperation  which  ultimately  will  bring  to 
full  fruition  the  goals  of  this  legislation. 
This  has  to  be  done  bit  by  bit  all  over  this 
vast  Nation  of  ours — in  the  States,  the  towns, 
the  villages,  the  townships  It  requires  an 
adjustment  In  the  thinking  of  many.  All  of 
us  must  learn  to  believe  In  equality  deep 
down  In  our  hearts.  Ultimate  success  lies 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 

Given  equal  opportunity  for  education. 
Jobs  and  full  access  to  all  facilities,  it  will 
not  be  long  until  the  Negro  will  have  com- 
pletely  proven   that  he   can  attain   equality 
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with  the  beat  of  us  In  fact,  many  have 
done  so  already,  such  as  Ralph  Bunche  and 
Carl  Rowan.  But  the  field  of  sports  gives 
ufl  the  moBt  tangible  proof  of  this.  The 
Negro  has  had  a  greater  degree  of  eqiiallty 
In  this  field  for  some  years.  Our  Negro  ath- 
letes have  shown  that  they  rank  with  the 
best.  Willie  Mays  and  Jim  Brown  are  prime 
example*.  What  would  we  have  done  In  the 
last  few  Olympics  If  It  had  not  been  for  our 
Negro  athletes?  In  tennis  and  golf  the  Ne- 
groes are  rapidly  rising  to  the  top.  You 
never  hear  of  any  racial  feeling  or  race  dis- 
crimination In  the  field  of  sports,  except  on 
rare  occasions.  I  believe  this  proves  what 
can  and  will  happen  In  all  fields  of  human 
endeavor. 

The  national  leaders  of  NAACP  and  other 
national  leaders  such  as  Martin  Luther  King, 
have  taken  the  position  that  now  Is  the  time 
for  restraint.  1  thoroughly  agree  with  them. 
We  must  avoid  race  riots  and  violent  dis- 
turbances. My  own  Judgment  is  that  many 
of  the  recent  riots,  which  In  most  cases  have 
been  called  race  riots,  are  In  many  Instances 
primarily  pure  hoodlumlsm  based  on  a  de- 
sire to  loot  and  having  little  If  anything  to  do 
with  the  race  question.  We  must  remember, 
also,  in  this  connection  that  the  Communists 
never  miss  an  opportunity  to  step  in  and 
promote  disturbances.  May  I  add  paren- 
thetically here  that  the  Negro  leadership  de- 
serves unstinted  praise  for  the  way  In  which 
they  have  kept  their  movement  free  of  com- 
munistic Influence  during  all  the  recent 
ttirmoU. 

We  m  the  United  SUtes  are  frequently 
criticized  for  having  discriminatory  prac- 
tices. We  should  be.  I  follow  history  and 
current  events  very  carefully.  But  no  where 
In  the  world  Is  there  a  society  free  from  dis- 
crimination. It  exists  everywhere  India 
has  Its  caste  system.  The  British  have  a 
rigid  social  structure  South  America  is  the 
same.  So  It  goes  east,  west,  north,  and  south. 
However,  only  here  in  the  United  States  Is 
there  a  sincere  and  nationwide  movement 
afoot  to  end  all  discrimination.  The  rest  are 
shutlng  their  eyes  to  their  own  sins  and 
criticizing  us.  Furthermore,  we  will  suc- 
ceed. But  It  will  take  time  Rome  wasn't 
built  in  a  day. 

Many  people  ask  me  what  changes  should 
be  made  In  the  law.  Undoubtedly  as  time 
goes  on  many  changes  will  be  needed  In  the 
law.  But,  for  the  time  l>elng,  1  think  we 
should  all  give  full  support  to  the  law  as  it 
Is.  Flaws  will  appear— then  they  can  be 
corrected. 

Maybe  It  Is  because  I  am  an  optimist  But 
frankly  I  think  we  have  done  extremely  well 
in  this  country  during  the  past  few  months. 
I  do  not  like  to  hear  the  comment  about  "re- 
straint until  after  the  election"  because  I  be- 
lieve we  should  have  restraint  before  and 
after  the  election  and  at  all  times — Just  so 
long  as  we  can  see  tangible  progress  being 
made.  I  was  delighted  to  read  In  the  paper 
today  about  the  quick  action  the  Supreme 
Court  was  going  to  take  on  the  recent  public 
accommodation  case.  If  the  Court  will  act 
quickly  on  all  cases  brought  under  the  civil 
rights  bin,  then  the  exact  scope  can  be  found 
more  quickly  and  everyone's  rights  can  be 
protected  at  a  much  earlier  time.  Quick 
Court  action  Is  a  key  to  the  succes.s  of  this 
bill. 

It  will  hasten  the  time  when  we  can  all 
hear  the  voice  of  Leviticus  "proclaiming 
liberty  throughout  the  land  to  all  the  In- 
habitant* thereof" 

Reverend  Henley  delivered  a  magnifi- 
cent, down-to-earth  talk  which  really 
reached  into  the  fundamentals  of  the 
problem.  I  hope  the  Members  will  read 
this  address  of  his  with  the  care  and 
attention  It  richly  merits. 

Reverend  Henley's  speech  follows: 


Addrzss  of  Rev.  Franklin  L    Henley 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  candidates, 
honorable  platform  guest,  and  fellow  citi- 
zens, I  am  delighted  to  welcome  you  tonight 
to  the  First  Freedom  Rally  sponsored  by  the 
Dauphin  County  Branch,  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
The  branch  not  only  welcomes  you,  but  we 
wish  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  to  the 
candidates  for  coming  here  to  present  their 
platform  upon  which  they  seek  supixjrt,  now, 
and  on  November  3.  We  also  thank  you, 
the  citizens,  for  coming  out  to  hear  these 
oustandlng  community.  State,  and  National 
leaders. 

The  NAACP  as  you  know.  Is  a  nonpartisan 
organization  composed  of  members  of  all 
political  parties,  except  the  Communist 
Party  and  such  allied  political  organizations, 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  White  Citizens 
Council,  the  John  Birch  Society,  and  the 
Black  Muslims.  The  NAACP  was  not  or- 
ganized to  fight  other  citizens  and  has  lived 
up  to  this  during  the  65  years  of  Its  his- 
tory. The  purpose  of  the  organization  Is  to 
fight  against  the  social  cancer  that  exists  in 
our  society,  which  Is  discrimination,  segre- 
gation, and  injustice.  The  cure  Is  equality 
and  Justice  for  all  citizens  in  every  phase  of 
American  life.  Unless  this  cure,  which  Is  the 
only  social  medicine  with  therapeutic  value, 
is  accepted,  our  society  is  doomed.  Just  as 
sure  as  a  man  suffering  with  advanced  physi- 
cal cancer. 

During  this  month  and  next,  meetings  are 
being  sponsored  by  our  organization  through- 
out our  Nation  to  ask  the  political  candidates 
of  both  major  parties  to  Join  with  us  In  a 
cure  of  this  social  ill. 

The   Negro   does   not   seek   any   advantage 
over  other  citizens.     Why  should  he?     Yet, 
propaganda  against  our  organization  and  the 
civil   rights   bill   is   being  spread   real   thick 
throughout    our    country    today.      The    civil 
rights  bill   does  not  give  any  advantage  to 
the  Negro,  but  seeks,  according  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, Watne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  to  bring  the 
Negro  as  a  citizen  Into  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America.    I  ask  you  to- 
night.  Is   there   anything   wrong  with  this? 
Is  there  anything  -wrong  with  assuring  every 
citizen  the  right  to  buy  a  home  wherever  he 
desires,  to  be  accepted  as  an  employee  based 
on   qualifications   alone   and   that   qualifica- 
tion should  not  Include  color?    Is  there  any- 
thing wrong  In  American  citizens  being  given 
the   opportunity    to    register    and    vote?      Is 
there   anything   wrong   In    serving   American 
citizens  in  places  of  public  accommodations, 
if  that  citizen  meets  all  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  establishment,  such  as  proper 
attire,  etc.;   should  he  be  denied  simply  be- 
cause of  his  color?     If  this  practice  Is  con- 
tinued'lt  will  dehumanize  some  members  of 
a  race  so  treated,  and  fill  them  with  contempt 
for  law  and  decency.     When   a  business  Is 
opened  to  the  public,  this  Includes  the  Negro, 
for  he  Is  a  large  part  of  the  American  pub- 
lic    There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  private  busi- 
ness, all  businesses  must  be  licensed  by  the 
government,  and  must  depend  upon  the  pub- 
lic for  its  existence.     The  Negro  Is  a  part  of 
the  government,  and  pays  his  taxes  the  same 
as  other  citizens,  therefore,  his  money  pays 
the  salaries  and  other  oxpenses  Involved  In 
maintaining  the  licensing  agency,  as  well  as 
the  other  services  the  government  must  give 
to  each  business,  such  as   inspection,  police 
and  fire  protection,  building  and  upkeep  of 
streets  and  roads  that  lead  to  the  places  of 
business,  and  many  other  services. 

I  ask  you  tonight,  fellow  Americans,  can 
there  be  anything  wrong  with  sending  our 
children  to  the  best  schools?  Should  we  be 
forced  to  send  our  children  to  schools  111 
equipped  and  staffed  with  teachers  who  are 
not  prepared  for  their  Jobs? 

If  a  teacher,  Negro  or  white,  is  not  pre- 
pared to  teach  white  children,  he  Is  not  pre- 


pared to  teach  Negro  children,  and  we  do  not 
want  blm  teaching  our  children.  We  need 
the  beet  equipment  and  the  best  teachers, 
beoause  of  100  years  of  neglect,  and  In  order 
to  cure  the  social  ills  In  America,  somehow, 
the  educational  level  of  the  Negro  must  be 
brought  up  to  the  national  level.  We  are 
not  responsible  for  this  neglect;  therefore,  we 
must  not  be  expected  to  make  up  for  It  alone. 
This  condition  exists  because  we  were  not 
brought  Into  the  mainstream  of  American 
life  after  o\ir  slave  exp>erlence.  As  we  study 
world  history  we  notice  that  this  has  not 
happened  to  others,  after  their  freedom  from 
servitude.  Even  after  wars,  we  move  to 
bring  the  subdued  i>eoirfe  back  Into  the  main- 
stream of  the  world's  economy.  The  Ameri- 
can section  of  Gtermany  and  the  nation  of 
Japan  are  two  examples:  We  have  poured 
money  and  skill  Into  these  two  countries,  so 
that  today  they  are  the  most  prosperous 
people  on  earth,  almost  completely  without 
unemployment.  The  Negro  was  brought  to 
America  against  his  will,  and  used  to  clear 
the  land,  build  the  roads,  worked  inhuman 
hours  in  the  mines  and  mills,  contributing 
human  energy  to  make  this  country  great 
yet  after  100  years  of  citizenship  he  has  noi 
been  accepted  Into  the  mainstream  of  op- 
porttmltles  which  he  helped  to  create  for 
others.  By  keeping  alive  segregation,  dis- 
crimination and  injustice  have  created  a  so- 
ciety in  America  that  Is  responsible  for  the 
ghettoee,  the  high  rate  of  crime.  Juvenile 
delinquency,  and  a  lack  of  skill  among  the 
Negroes  which  has  resulted  in  a  high  rate  of 
unemployment.  The  average  Income  of  the 
Negro  college  graduate  Is  below  that  of  the 
whites  completing  only  the  eighth  grade 
Using  President  Johnson's  guideline  of  $3,000 
between  poverty  and  no-poverty.  I  would  like 
to  give  you  this  picture.  In  1962.  44  out  of 
every  100  Negro  families  earned  less  than 
$3,000  a  year,  compared  to  17  out  of  100 
white   families. 

More  than  60  percent  of  the  white  families 
were  farmers  In  the  Southern  States.  Ttiese 
conditions  create  tension  In  the  Negro  com- 
munity, and  all  the  poverty  and  social  pro- 
grams will  not  relieve  the  tension  until  the 
Negro  Is  accepted  completely  as  a  human 
being.  I  am  not  speaking  of  being  accepted 
on  a  social  level,  this  Is  personal,  and  like 
water,  will  seek  Its  own  level.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  Involvement:  that  Is  the  opportunity 
to  become  a  part  of  Government,  business, 
employment,  and  community.  State,  and 
National  responslbllHles. 

In  concluflon,  permit  me  to  say  to  you 
that  the  NAACP  and  all  responsible  Negroes 
are  opposed  to  violence  and  rioting  In  every 
form.  We  know  that  this  type  of  action  will 
hurt  our  cause.  We  also  know  that  political 
leaders  using  violence  by  Negroes  as  a  politi- 
cal issue  will  hurt  their  cause  at  the  polls 
November  3.  They  are  using  It  to  Insult  and 
degrade  more  than  20  million  decent  and 
loyal  citizens,  knowing  that  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  our  people  are  Involved 
In  this  ugly  act,  that  cannot  be  condoned  or 
tolerated  by  the  members  of  our  race.  These 
same  politicians  have  failed  to  say  one  word 
about  the  violence  going  on  continuously  In 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  where  more  than  22 
churches  have  been  burned,  and  many  others 
bombed.  They  have  said  nothing  about  the 
Negro  Educator  and  Reserve  Officer  in  the 
U.S.  Army,  who  was  torn  to  bits  by  the  KKK 
In  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  the  particular 
type  of  Justice  that  freed  the  confessed  kill- 
ers. They  have  said  nothing  about  the 
violence  that  took  place  In  the  States  of  Ver- 
mont and  Oregon  on  Labor  Day.  These 
politicians  cannot  see  these  acts,  because 
they  are  color  blind.  You  know,  and  I  know, 
that  this  is  not  equal  Justice  tinder  the  law. 
So  tonight  we  ask  of  you,  equal  opportunity 
and  Justice  after  you  are  elected  to  the  office 
you   seek.     We   wish   for   you   the   very   best 
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during  yoiiT  campaign,  and  for  many  years 
or  faithful  and  dedicated  service  to  the  great- 
est people  on  earth  May  Ood  be  with  you 
and  gTilde  you  in  the  making  of  every  deci- 
sion for  the  good  of  all  the  people 


The  United  SUtet  aad  the  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  Insert  the  following 
speech  which  I  made  before  the  Zionist 
Organization  of  America  in  the  Con- 
GRESsiONAi,  Record  at  this  point: 

Thi  UNmcD  Statis  and  the  Middle  East 

Dr.  Nussbaum,  Secretary  Harrlman.  mem- 
bers of  the  Zionist  Organization  of  America, 
and  your  guests,  I  am  deeply  honored  to  be 
here  tonight  to  discuss  with  you  problems  of 
Interest  to  all  Americans  The  fact  that 
this  Is  an  election  year  looms  large  In  the 
minds  of  many  of  us,  and  does  not  skip 
those  who  are  candidates  But  if  ever  there 
was  an  are*  of  discussion  that  should  be 
divorced  from  the  realms  of  partisanship.  It 
is  the  problems  relating  to  Israel.  TTiey  are 
and  have  been  so  varied  and  complicated  that 
they  can  hardly  stand  any  approach  that  is 
not  carefully  studied  and  Judlclou.s.  Yet  at 
the  same  time,  they  are  so  Immediate  that 
a  moratorium  on  discussion  does  not  seem 
desirable  or  wise.  A  new  look  Is  imperative 
before  It  Is  too  late.  For  that  reason  many 
voices  have  spoken  up  from  both  parties. 
It  has  long  been  so. 

I  remember  with  pride  the  fact  that  the 
late  great  Rabbi  Abba  HlUel  Sliver  flrst 
focused  my  father's  attention  on  the  birth 
pangs  of  Israel  and  ♦on  his  deep  Interest  and 
lifelong  support.  I  value  deeply  the  help  and 
friendship   of   his   most   able   son    today. 

One  of  my  most  vivid  memories  is  of  my 
discussions  with  my  father  regarding  the 
preparation  and  delivery  by  me  for  him  of 
his  last  major  address,  made  before  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  In 
Cincinnati  on  May  26.  1953.  I  shared  his 
sentiments  then,  and  I  share  them  still  now, 
when    he   said: 

"I  have  been  criticized  by  some  because  I 
supported  the  independence  of  Israel  and 
have  stood  on  their  side  against  Egypt  and 
Jordan  which  tried  to  destroy  them  I  sup- 
ported a  free  Israel  because  of  my  earnest 
belief  In  Justice  and  freedom  and  the  keeping 
of  promises.  The  Balfour  Declarations  dur- 
ing the  first  World  War,  the  British  mandate 
of  Palestine  and  our  own  undertakings  which 
tied  us  In  during  the  flrst  World  War  and 
during  the  maintenance  of  the  mandate,  I 
believe  clearly  constituted  a  promise  to  es- 
tablish a  Jewish  national  home  A  Jewish 
national  home  could  only  mean  a  State 
where  Jews  predominated  and  could  not  be 
ruled  or  persecuted  by  others  I  believe  the 
State  should  have  been  established  at  the 
height  of  the  power  of  the  allies  during  the 
Second  World  War.  If  th.it  liad  bee  \  done.  I 
doubt  if  we  would  have  ever  had  the  Israel 
War,  or  the  fleeing  of  the  Palestine  Aratjs, 
or  the  dangerous  conditions  In  that  region 
of  the  world  today  because  Israel  had  to  take 
up  arms  to  establish  their  own  independence, 
the  British  having  abandoned  the  mandate. 
I  have  supported  the  movement  because  it 
seemed  to  me  it  was  the  only  way  In  which 
we  could  assure  freedom  for  millions  of  Jews 
who  lived  In  countries  where  they  would  al- 
ways   be    subjected    to    intermittent    attacks 


and  persecution  I  supported  It  because  It 
undertook  to  relieve  the  world  of  the  prob- 
lem of  resettling  a  large  number  of  Jewish 
refugees,  for  which  the  world  had  proposed 
no  better  solution." 

These  beliefs  he  came  by  naturally.  His 
father  and  the  Congress  In  19  U  had  termi- 
nated a  Russian  trade  treaty  on  account  of 
persecution  of  the  Jews.  He  came  by  it  In- 
tellectually. t<x),  however,  for  the  spirit  and 
strengthening  of  Individual  freedom  and 
dignity  to  which  he  wiis  so  dedicated  peem 
to  me  to  be  Inherent  In  the  prece^Jta  of  Zion- 
ism. 

But  while  such  principles  remain  everdur- 
Ing.  circumstances,  and  attitudes  change 
with  remarkable  ha.ste.  Reflecting  on  the 
dozen  years  that  have  passed,  much  has 
changed. 

The  population  and  economic  strength  of 
Israel  have  expanded  greatly.  So  have  the 
population  and  power  of  Its  Arab  neighbors 
The  number  of  registered  Palestinian  ref- 
ugees Is  about  12  million  as  compared  to 
the  orlgln«l  725  000.  imd  a  new  gen- 
eration of  Israeli  and  Palestinian  refugees 
approach  the  brink  of  adulthood  with  new 
attitudes  and  problems. 

The  original  UNWRA  tn.sks  of  mere  s\iste- 
nance  and  shelter  have  shifted  to  rehabilita- 
tion. Integration,  and  resettlement. 

The  Lebanon  occupation  and  Suez  crisLs 
have  left  their  own  marks  upon  the  history 
of  the  Near  Ea.st  and  al.so  of  the  world. 

Nuclear  spread  and  weapons  potential  cast 
a  long  shadow  of  fear  over  the  existence  of 
any  armed  conflict,  yet.  In  spite  of  it.  the 
virus  of  aggression  has  spread  rather  than  re- 
ceded In  the  Near  Eist.  The  growth  and 
encouragement  of  irredenttsm  contlnue.s.  and 
the  flames  are  fanned  by  Nasser  at  every  op- 
portunity. Each  step  forward  toward  peace 
and  stability  seems  to  be  followed  by  a  step 
and  a  half  back. 

Many  of  these  factors  are  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  any  one  of  us  or  of  our  country.  But 
we  must  recognize  as  an  additional  and  con- 
tributing factor  that  there  has  been  a  basic 
change  In,  or  at  least  a  wide  reorlentatlim  of, 
U3.  foreign  policy  toward  avoiding  confron- 
tation with  problems  of  International  aggres- 
sion, discrimination,  and  subversion.  Now 
we  attempt  to  meet  them,  If  at  all.  only  by 
negotiation  and  by  trade  favors  and 
assistance. 

In  present  horrible  potentialities  of  nuclear 
holocaust,  caution  and  prevention  must  cer- 
tainly be  paramount.  The  launching  of  such 
a  conflict  by  oxirselves  must  be.  and  is,  wholly 
abjured,  but  our  leaders  seem  unable  to  en- 
gage successfully  In  the  bargaining  contest 
with  nnnmllltary  weapon.^i.  even  though  we 
have  a  tremendous  moral  and  economic  ar- 
senal. Instead,  our  International  relations 
resemble  a  labor  negotiation  with  compul- 
sory arbitration  at  the  end  of  the  road,  yet 
we  make  concession  after  concession  without 
getting  much  In  return  This  often 
strengthens  rather  than  weakens  our  adver- 
saries. We  hear  repeatedly  from  the  State 
Department  that  each  situation  Is  enor- 
mously complicated  and  must  be  examined 
on  Its  own,  but  the  virtual  abandonment  for 
expediency  of  principles  such  as  national  self- 
determination,  no  benefit  from  aggression, 
and  freedom  and  Justice  for  Individuals,  can 
Win  U8  no  respect.  In  the  long  run  It  will 
damage  the  likelihood  of  peaceful  solutions. 
As  In  Jurisprudence,  the  ad  hoc  approach 
eventually  breaks  down  the  certainty  of  and 
respect  for  law. 

Admittedly,  these  are  generalities.  Let's 
be  specific  as  to  the  Middle  East.  In  spite 
of  Nassers  continued  and  increasing  threats 
to  Israel,  his  undiminished  military  Inter- 
vention In  Yemen,  and  his  machinations  to 
control  other  Arab  nations,  we  continue  our 
aid  to  him.  These  Issues  arose  most  recent- 
ly In  relation  to  an  amendment  to  this  year's 
Public  Law  480  "Pood  for  Peace"  bill  pro- 
pos/'d  by  Congressman  Ouvek  Bolton.     This 


amendment  would  have  eliminated  any  po^. 
slblllty  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  quail- 
fylng  as  a  "friendly"  nation,  because,  as 
Bolton  put  It,  "The  President  has  not  seen 
flt  to  determine  that  an  aggression  Is  going 
on  and  Is  being  perpetrated  by  the  United 
Arab  Republic"  as  the  President  Is  author- 
ized to  do  under  the  Foreign  Aid  Authoriz- 
ation Act.  Apparently,  administration  and 
State  Department  policy  In  this  regard  was 
expressed  by  Congressman  Gallacheh,  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
when  he  said: 

"Termination  of  sales  of  surplus  US  food- 
stufT-s  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  would  not 
affect  that  country's  capabilities.  It  could 
survive  without  our  food-for-peace  program 
by  tightening  its  belt,  reducing  the  living 
standards  of  Its  people,  and  Increasing  its 
reliance  on  the  Soviets.  Termination  would 
not  affect  the  United  Arab  Republic  military 
program,  but  It  would  leave  us  with  reduced 
influence  In  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
throughout  the  area.  By  removing  ourselves 
from  the  United  Arab  Republic  scene,  par- 
ticularly at  this  critical  Juncture  In  Near 
Eastern  affairs,  we  could  help  the  Soviets 
recaptt:re  without  a  battle  the  favored  posi- 
tion It  held  In  the  post-Suez  period  when 
we  had  no  surplus  fix>d  disposal  program  In 
the  United   Arab   Republic" 

This  statement  lays  bare  the  erroneous 
philosophy  of  our  leadership  that  we  must 
Ignore  or  overlook  aggression  for  fear  the 
aggressor  will  turn  elsewhere  for  aid.  The 
contrary  is  trQe  and  the  United  States  aid  to 
Egypt  ($204  million  In  fiscal  1963  and  »144.5 
million  In  fiscal  1964)  has  enable  the  diver- 
sion of  that  nation's  resources  to  preparing 
for  and  carrying  out  the  business  of  aggres- 
sion. 

If  this  were  an  Isolated  Instance  of  such 
policies.  It  might  be  excused,  but  the  same 
attitudes  seem  to  exist  with  regard  to  tyran- 
nies of  the  left  and  of  the  right.  For  some 
reason,  our  leaders  seem  to  feel  ashamed  to 
speak  out  and  assume  moral  and  actual 
leadership  In  foreign  affairs  even  for  causes 
we  know  are  Just  and  against  actions  w© 
know  are  Just  and  against  actions  we  know 
are  wrong  For  insuince.  unlike  the  1911 
action  I  referred  to  before,  we  see  action 
stymied  on  congressional  proposals,  such  as 
my  own.  condemning  cultural  and  religious 
repression  of  the  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Apparently  we  have  become  too  sophisticated 
to  point  out  unpleasant  truths.  Such  a  posi- 
tion would  cost  us  nothing,  but  would  hold 
up  to  world  scrutiny  the  corruption  and 
falsity  of  communism   and   Its  claims. 

Examples  of  such  default  of  leadership  by 
the  United  States  are  unfortunately  all  too 
common.  We  see  them  In  NATO,  In  the 
U  N  ,  In  the  Par  Bast,  and  especially  In  the 
Kulbrlght  approach  to  the  Cuban  and  Latin 
American  Communist  threats.  Tl.ey  need 
not  be  detailed  here.  But  they  have  a 
broad  meaning  that  bodes  111  for  our  posi- 
tion in  the  Near  East,  p>artlcularly  as  to 
the  threats  to  Israel.  And,  with  the  Nasser- 
Inspired  and  supported  building  of  an  irre- 
dentist army  of  Palestinian  refugees,  the  time 
for  a  firm  position  is  overdue.  In  spite  of 
this,  we  find  in  the  President  and  the  admin- 
istration leaders  a  great  reluctance  to  use 
existing  powers  to  cut  off  aid  to  Egypt.  This 
was  shown  In  the  debate  over  the  Oruenlng 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  last  No- 
vember, when  Senator  Humphrkt  flrs'  want- 
ed to  eliminate  the  Presidential  authority 
to  deny  aid  if  the  recipient  was  merely  "pre- 
paring for  aggressive  military  efforts"  But 
even  he  at  that  time  agreed  Egypt  was  ac- 
tually   involved,    saying: 

"I  favor  cutting  off  our  aid  to  Egypt.  From 
the  available  evidence.  It  would  appear  that 
Nasser  Is  guilty,"  and   again. 

"We  have  ample  infomnatlon  In  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  Egj-pt,  and  there  Is  no  doubt 
about  what  Egypt  has  been  doing." 
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How  does  this  Jibe  with  the  failure  to  act. 
since  or  now,  on  the  part  of  the  Senator's 
oresent  ninnlng  mate? 

What  then  should  we  X>e  proposing  and 
tfolng  to  recapture  leadership  of  the  free 
world  on  a  basis  of  moral  as  well  as  mUltary 
and  material  leadership?  The  course  of  the 
big  stick  Is  not  the  answer  and  can't  be  In 
a  nuclear  age.  We  will  not  gain  by  bullying 
or  threatening.  But  strong  trade,  aid,  and 
other  economic  weapons  are  In  our  hands. 
If  we  care  to  use  them  they  can  be  of 
tremendous  importance.  Even  so,  they  may 
not  be  half  so  potent  as  a  clear  and  un- 
equivocal restatement  that  we  will  do  what 
we  believe  U  right,  we  will  do  It  consistently, 
and  we  will  not  ourselves  be  blackmailed  or 

For  a  start  on  such  a  course,  I  suggest  that 
we  move  to  cut  off  aid  and  trade  with  na- 
tions that  we  believe  to  be  preparing  for 
military  aggression.  We  can  encourage  other 
freedom-loving  and  peaceful  peoples,  if  nec- 
essary by  boycott,  to  do  the  same. 

We  should  move  with  dispatch  to  cause 
United  Nations  enforcement  of  its  original 
Security  Council  positions  precepts  for  the 
Middle  East  such  as  free  passage  through  the 
Suez  Canal. 

We  should  take  leadership  and  push  for 
enforcement  of  the  World  Court  ruling  re- 
garding withdrawal  of  voting  rights  by  those 
falling  to  support  peacekeeping  activities  of 
the  U.N.  It  will  not  sufHce  to  stand  silent  as 
we  did  In  the  U.N.  Congo  troop  removal  where 
our  fear  of  offense  to  Russia  In  pressing  the 
voting  Issue  apparently  dominated  our  policy 
or  laick  of  It. 

We  should  push  for  reform  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  to  eliminate  the  veto  and  to  reconsti- 
tute the  Seciirtty  Council  as  the  policy  body 
of  the  organization.  The  unplanned  buildup 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  Secretariat 
powers  are  threatening  the  very  existence  of 
the  UN.  as  a  peacekeeping  organization  The 
voting  ratios  in  the  General  Assembly  con- 
stitute a  particularly  severe  threat  insofar 
as  Israel  is  concerned. 

These  suggestions  are  not  radical.  They 
would  move  toward  setting  up  a  meaningful 
International  organization  and  a  body  of 
International  law  with  a  U.S.  position  strong- 
ly backing  it.  The  future  of  Israel  and  the 
cause  of  Zionism  would  be  Implemented  and 
the  course  toward  world  peace  best  served. 
Our  country  would  be  answering  Its  chal- 
lenge with  an  acceptance  of  the  task  of  Its 
own  "Aliyah."  Your  organization  and  your 
members  can  have  a  vast  Influence  upon  such 
a  course. 
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The  Fanner:  Hit  Fortune  and  Hit  Peril— 
A  Report  on  Agriculture 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or    NORTH    CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 
Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  88th 
Confess,  working  with  a  sympathetic, 
vigorous,  and  helpful  administration,  has 
turned  the  Udes  of  fortune  for  the  farm- 
ers of  America.  This,  and  the  preceding 
87th  Congress,  forestalled  a  collapse  of 
the  farm  economy.  We  have  revived 
confidence  of  the  future  in  rural  Amer- 

In  January  of  1961,  when  the  87th 
Congress  convened— and  it  was  the  year 
that  President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  in- 
augurated in  Washington— the  Nation  a 
agriculture,  our  basic  and  largest  indus- 


try, was  plunging  headlong  toward  bank- 
ruptcy. 

CABTKOPHE   AVERTED 

We  averted  the  catastrophe  that  was 
then  impending. 

This  Congress,  and  the  preceding  87th 
Congress,  caUed  a  halt  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  farm  program. 

First.  We  reversed  the  downslide  of 
farm  prices.  In  these  4  years.  $16  bil- 
lion has  been  added  to  the  gross  income 
of  agriculture,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  4  years.  Net  income  Is  up  by 
$3  billion  over  this  period. 

Second.  We  have  reversed  the  buildup 
of  unmanageable  surpluses,  which  by 
1961  threatened  to  bring  the  entire 
structure  of  farm  programs  crashing 
down  in  ruins. 

At  the  beginning  of  1961  the  surplus 
of  feed  grains  totaled  85  million  tons; 
the  surplus  of  wheat  totaled  1,400  mil- 
lion bushels.  Through  the  emergency 
feed  grains  and  wheat  programs  enacted 
by  Congress  and  carried  out  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  buildup  of  surpluses  has 
been  stopped  and  turned  into  reverse. 
Stocks  of  feed  grains  are  down  by  15  mil- 
lion tons — almost  one-fifth.  Stocks  of 
wheat  are  down  more  than  one -third,  to 
about  900  milbon  bushels. 

The  reversal  of  the  buildup  in  sur- 
pluses has  freed  agriculture  from  the 
most  immediate  threat  of  destruction 
of  farm  programs.  Annual  storage  costs 
are  down  over  $225  million.  More  than 
that — our  actions  during  the  past  3V2 
years  have  resulted  in  savings  of  over  $2 
billion  that  would  ultimately  have  been 
added  to  the  cost  of  farm  programs  if 
the  Nation  had  attempted  to  continue 
with  programs  that  were  in  effect  in 

1961. 

Without  our  effort,  it  is  entirely  reas- 
onable to  presume  that  farm  programs 
would  have  become  impossible  to  main- 
tain, and  farm  income  would  have  fallen 
to  less  than  one-half  of  what  it  is  today. 
By  averting  a  surplus  calamity,  and  en- 
actment of  new  forward-looking  pro- 
grams, we  have  constructed  a  base  upon 
which  to  rebuild  a  farm. program  that 
will  enable  farmers  again  to  share  equi- 
tably in  the  Nation's  prosperity. 

THE  PERIL  WE  FACE 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nations  agri- 
culture stands  today  face  to  face  with 
another  peril.    It  is  a  political  peril. 

The  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
d'^nt  is  pledged,  if  elected,  to  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  farmers'  price 
and  production  stabilization  program. 
The  consequence  would  be  bankruptcy 
in  rural  America. 

The  American  farmer  is  the  world  s 
most  efficient  producer.  The  output  of 
the  average  agricultural  worker  in  the 
past  decade  has  Increased  almost  three 
time.",  ^s  much  as  the  average  worker  in 
mdustry.  I  will  tell  you  frankly  that  the 
thing  which  burdens  may  conscience  is 
the  failure  of  our  economy — in  spite  of 
all  our  efforts — to  reward  the  farmer's 
eflftciency  with  income  gains  as  fast  as 
thase  made  by  other  people  in  our 
economy.  ,  ^. 

The  year  1965  wUl  be  a  year  of  big 
decisions  for  farm  programs. 

The  wheat  program  will  come  up  for 
renewal  next  year.    The  feed  grain  pro- 


gram will  expire  next  year.  The  wool 
program  has  just  1  more  year  to  go, 
anr  the  sugar  program  is  slated  to  ex- 
pire at  midnight,  December  31,  1964 — 
before  the  new  Congress  even  gets  back 
to  Washington.  The  cotton  program 
must  be  renewed  in  1964. 

Regardless  of  who  is  elected  President, 
the  Congress  might  vote  to  continue  a 
cotton  progrsun,  and  a  wheat  program, 
and  a  feed  grain  program,  and  a  wool 
program,  and  a  sugar  program.  But 
when  such  bills  are  laid  on  his  desk,  the 
next  President  will  have  it  within  his 
power  to  bring  about  the  "prompt  and 
final  termination"  of  all  these  programs 
one  by  one  by  the  simple  stroke  of  his 
pen. 

This  is  the  farmer's  peril. 

REPORT  TO  THE   PEOPLE 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  now  is 
completing  its  work,  and  It  is  my  duty, 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  to  review  for  the  Members 
of  the  House,  and  to  advise  the  country 
at  large,  concerning  the  work  of  this 
Congress,  and  of  the  administration,  in 
behalf  of  agriculture.  Moreover.  I  deem 
it  to  be  my  obligation  to  bring  into  per- 
spective for  the  Nation  the  circum- 
stances of  our  farmers  and  their  families 
who  ha'-»  made  this  the  best  fed  and 
best  clooiied  nation  on  earth,  and  who 
now  feed  miUions  of  hungry,  freedom - 
loving  peoples  arovmd  the  world. 

I  deem  it  my  duty,  also,  to  identify  the 
peril  of  our  farm  people,  and  conse- 
quently our  total  economy,  from  the  in- 
volvement of  their  business  in  partisan 
politics. 

EARMERS'    PROBLEMS    IN    PARTISAN    POLmCS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  less  than 
frank  with  my  colleagues  if  I  did  not  tell 
the  House  that  this  review  is  presented, 
in  one  respect,  with  a  heavy  heart. 

In  years  past  I  have  been  proud  to 
stand  in  the  well  of  the  House  and  com- 
mend RepubUcans  and  Democrats  alike 
for  their  devoted  service  to  the  farm 
families  of  America.  There  was  a  day 
when  we  could  not  tell  one  party  from 
the  other  as  legislation  seeking  a  parity 
of  position  for  rural  America  came  into 
this  House  for  consideration.  I  recall 
with  great  satisfaction  those  years  when 
I  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Hon. 
Clifford  R.  Hope,  of  Kansas,  then  the 
Republican  farm  leader. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  days  and  those 
years  a  long  past. 

It  is  distressing  to  me  that.  In  pre- 
senting this  report,  I  must  note  that, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  bill  after  bill 
in  the  interest  of  agriculture  has  met 
strong,  and  ofttimes  overwhelming,  re- 
sistance from  the  Republican  Members 
of  this  body.  Our  Republican  friends 
have  made  political  Issues  of  the  poUcies 
of  our  Government  that  served  our  farm 
people  so  long  and  so  well. 

By  the  best  statistics  available  to  me. 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  Republicans 
were  recorded  as  opposing  the  emergency 
feed  grain  bill,  the  voluntary  wheat  pro- 
gram of  1962,  and  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1962.  On  the  bill  to  aid 
western  cattle  ranges  in  1962,  Senate 
Republicans  voted  88  percent  against  it. 
Republicans  voted  almost  as  a  bloc 
against  the  wheat-ootton  bill  passed  in 
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early  April  of  this  year,  and  against  the 
food  stamp  plan  expansion. 

Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  fought 
hardest  against  virtually  every  eCTort  In 
the  Congress  to  restore  a  parity  posi- 
tion to  agriculture  now  are  taldng  to 
public  platforms  shouting  the  loudest 
about  what  the  Congress  has  "failed  to 
do"  for  agriculture.  I  hope  our  farm 
people  will  not  be  misled.  I  personally 
like  to  think  of  the  greater  strides  we 
could  have  made,  to  bring  agriculture 
into  parity  position  in  the  Nation's 
prosperity,  if  we  could  have  had  the 
cooperation  and  companionship  of  those 
who  now  so  bitterly  criticize  our  accom- 
plishments. 

tniBAN    SUPPORT    or    AGRICUT.TURK    COMMENDKD 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  want 
especially  to  commend  the  Democratic 
Members  of  this  body  who  represent 
urban  constituencies,  for  their  support 
of  policies  and  measures  in  behalf  of 
farm  people.  There  are  now  only  about 
135  Members  of  this  435-Member  body 
who  represent  districts  with  predomi- 
nantly agricultural  interests.  No  farm 
bill  can  pass  in  this  body  without  sup- 
port from  a  substantial  number  of  our 
city  friends. 

Ovu:  Members  from  the  cities  have 
demonstrated  that  they  will  not  be  moved 
by  schemes  to  prejudice  city  people 
against  farmers. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  urban  people 
can  be  persuaded  to  such  prejudice.  A 
population  predominantly  predisposed  to 
tigrlculture  controlled  the  Congress  and 
the  State  legislatures  during  the  forma- 
tive £ind  development  years  of  this  coun- 
try, and  it  was  during  this  time  of  great 
rural  influence  and  power  that  the  laws 
and  the  free  enterprise  climate  were 
created  for  the  growth  of  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial Nation  on  earth.  To  speculate 
now  that  the  predominant  urban  popu- 
lation might  turn  upon  and  repress  the 
less-numerous  population  in  agriculture 
would  be  to  suggest  that  a  former  rural 
ascendency  should  have  legislated 
against  the  growth  of  cities.  Both  pro- 
positions are  prepKssterous. 

I  commend  the  statesmanship  of  the 
Members  of  this  t)Ody  representing  urban 
constituencies  who  have  supported  sound 
and  solid  measures  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  rural  America. 

A     STOKT    ON    THKXK    PARTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  bring  this  report  into 
proper  focus  it  Is  best  to  recount  briefly 
the  story  of  agriculture  over  the  last  one- 
third  century.  This  story  is  divided  into 
three  distinct  parts:  A  20-year  story; 
an  8-year  story,  and  a  4-year  story. 
These  thrre.  parts  together  are  unmis- 
takable and  Implicit  in  their  message  on 
what  Is  good  and  what  Is  bad  for  the 
farm  people  of  this  country. 

THE    20-TEAR    8TOKT — 1933-51    INCLUSIVE 

In  1932,  our  farm  people  were  wracked 
and  wretched  in  poverty,  in  the  depth 
of  the  great  depression.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  its  platform  that  year 
pledged  "the  enactment  of  every  con- 
stitutional measure  that  will  aid  the 
farmers  to  receive  for  their  basic  farm 
commodities  prices  in  excess  of  cost." 

On  this  plmtform,  on  this  pledge,  the 
Nation's  farm  program  was  constructed. 


This  program  made  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  work  for  the  farmer  and  not 
against  him.  Companion  programs 
turned  on  the  lights  in  rural  America 
through  REA.  and  soil  and  water  con- 
servation became  a  national  objective 
and  actuality.  These  and  other  under- 
takings brought  a  rebirth  of  hope. 

Agriculture  emerged  from  the  great  de- 
pression. 

Farmers  moved  on  to  their  greatest  era 
of  prosperity  in  all  history. 

For  11  consecutive  years — 1942-52  In- 
clusive— farm  prices  were  at  or  above 
100  percent  of  parity.  The  Government 
actually  made  a  profit  of  $13  million  in 
its  price  support  operations  in  the  20 
years,  1933  through  1952,  on  basic  farm 
commodities. 

There  was  prosperity  in  the  country- 
side.   Business  on  Main  Street  was  hum- 


mmg. 

THE  8-TEAR  STORT- 


-1953-60  INCttrsrVE 


In  1953  a  Republican  administration 
was  installed  in  Washington.  Mr.  Ezra 
T.  Benson  became  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Production  adjustment  was  deempha- 
sized.  Price  supports  were  lowered.  The 
farm  program,  as  it  had  operated  suc- 
cessfully for  20  years,  was  virtually  de- 
stroyed. 

Great  surpluses  accumulated.  Farm 
prices  went  into  an  8-year  slide;  and  In 
those  8  years — 1953-60 — net  farm  income 
fell  $20  billion  below  such  income  in  the 
8  previous  years.  Government  costs  on 
agriculture  ran  into  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars. In  fact,  more  money  was  spent  in 
those  8  years  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture than  in  all  the  Department's  pre- 
vious 90 -year  history. 

THE     4-TEAS     STORY — 1961-64     INCLUSIVK 

When  a  Democratic  administration 
returned  to  Washington  in  1961,  agricul- 
ture again  was  on  the  edge  of  ruin. 
Farmers  were  leaving  the  land  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Many  former 
flourishing  Main  Street  towns  were  be- 
coming ghost  towns. 

The  new  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress moved  promptly  to  halt  and  reverse 
the  downslide  in  farm  income.  This  we 
have  accomplished.  We  have  worked 
against  great  odds.  We  have  found  that 
many  farmers  lost  faith  In  their  own 
program  during  those  80  years  when 
Secretary  Benson  was  deliberately  de- 
stroying this  program.  We  have  had  to 
work  against  the  opixjsition  of  the  ma- 
jority of  our  Republican  friends.  Not- 
withstanding all  these  difQculties.  gross 
farm  Income  has  increased  by  $16  billion 
during  the  most  recent  4  years,  as  com- 
pared with  the  4  years  prior  to  1961.  Net 
farm  income  is  up  by  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion during  the  same  period. 

Business  on  many  Main  Streets  is 
humming  again. 

Broad  consumer  programs,  making 
maximum  use  of  our  food  and  flber 
abundances,  especially  for  our  needy 
people,  have  been  established.  Food-for- 
Peace  shipments  have  been  multiplied, 
carrying  food  and  flber  from  our  farms 
to  more  than  100  million  people  in  100 
nations.  Conmiunity  programs  are  un- 
derway in  our  Main  Street  towns. 

All  America,  and  the  millions  of  peo- 


ple In  the  free  world,  are  benefiting  from 
the  genius  of  our  farmers'  productivity. 
Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  I  do  not  in). 
pugn  or  question  the  motives  of  anyone, 
no  matter  how  reckless  or  bitter  he  hsi 
been.  In  opposing  sound  and  sensible  and 
fair  and  equitable  policies  and  programs 
for  our  farm  people.  However,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand  their  position,  in 
view  of  the  foregoing  facts  and  figures, 
and  in  view  of  the  independent  studies 
of  economists  from  time  to  time  that 
have  set  forth  clearly  what  would  hap- 
pen In  this  country  if  our  farm  program 
were  scuttled. 

economists'  conclusions 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  paper  just  pre- 
pared, on  request,  by  TDr.  Walter  .W.  Wil- 
cox, senior  specialist  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress. 
Dr.  Wilcox  was  asked  to  review  and  draw 
conclusions  from  previous  and  well  pub- 
licized separate  studies  by  a  committee 
from  land  grant  colleges,  by  economlsta 
at  Iowa  State  University  and  at  Cornell 
University,  by  Professor  Brandow  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  by  econ- 
omists at  the  Center  for  Agricultural  and 
Economic  Development  at  Iowa  State 
University,  and  by  Tyner  and  Tweeten, 
economists  at  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Earlier  I  stated  that  the  87th  and  88th 
Congresses  had  averted  a  catastrophe  in 
agriculture,  by  halting  the  destruction  of 
the  farm  program. 

Dr.  WUcox  utilized  the  methods  devel- 
oped tn  these  earlier  studies  at  Iowa 
State,  Cornell.  Pennsylvania  State,  and 
Oklahoma  State,  and  has  concluded  that. 
In  the  absence  of  price  support  and  acre- 
age diversion  programs,  net  farm  Income 
In  1961,  1962.  and  1963,  Instead  of  aver- 
aging $12.6  billion  a  year,  as  it  actually 
did.  would  have  plunged  to  $6  billion. 
Moreover,  he  states  that,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, farmers'  realized  net  Income 
in  1964  and  1965  would  not  be  expected 
to  average  more  than  $6  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  true  that  the  Job  we 
have  done,  to  avert  catastrophe  in  agri- 
culture, has  been  costly.  I  have  said  on 
previous  occasions,  and  I  repeat  and  em- 
phasize now  that,  outside  of  money  spent 
on  the  weapons  of  defense  against  for- 
eign enemies,  this  probably  Is  the  best 
Investment  the  American  taxpayers  have 
made. 

The  study  by  Dr.  Wilcox  shows  that 
for  each  $1  the  Government  expended 
on  price  support  and  acreage  diversion 
programs  during  the  last  3  fiscal  years, 
farn^  Income  increased  by  $2.36.  This 
margin  has  been  the  difference  between 
bankruptcy  and  solvency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  that  this  was  a 
good  investment.  It  has  prevented  a 
catastrophe  in  agriculture  that  would 
have  sent  a  shock  wave  through  the 
whole  economy. 

And.  I  repeat.  I  cannot  understand 
what  has  moved  our  Republican  friends 
to  oppose  the  steps  that  had  to  be  taken, 
for  the  good  of  all  of  us.  And  I  cannot 
understand  the  position  of  the  Republi- 
can candidate  for  President,  when  he 
calls  for  a  complete  scuttling  of  the  farm 
program. 
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THX  TAMUJOt  AlfD  TtXE  ENTXRPRISZ 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic  and  unique  dif- 
ficulty in  agriculture  is  that  so  many  are 
engaged  In  the  production  of  a  single 
crop  that  individuals  cannot  measure 
their  production  so  the  whole  crop  com- 
mands a  reasonable  price  in  the  market- 
places. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  everyone,  in 
these  circumstances,  that  so  long  as  his 
capacity  to  produce  far  exceeds  the  de- 
mands of  his  markets,  the  farmer  can- 
not expect  to  achieve  stability  of  income 
and  an  equitable  share  of  the  Nation's 
prosperity,  unless:  First,  the  producers 
of  the  various  crops  develop  bargaining 
power  In  the  marketplaces,  as  other  in- 
dustries in  our  free  enterprise  economy 
have  done,  by  placing  restraints  upon 
production  and/ or  by  orderly  movement 
of  commodities  into  the  markets;  or 
second,  the  Government,  by  various  de- 
vices, subsidizes  farm  income  to-  make  up 
the  difference  between  what  the  farmer 
receives  in  the  marketplaces  and  a  rea- 
sonable income  r^resenting  the  man- 
agement, skill,  labor  and  land,  and  ma- 
chinery and  materials  he  invests  in  the 
production  of  food  and  other  farm  com- 
modities. 

So  there  are  obviously  three  roads  open 
to  agriculture : 

First.  Production  adjustments  and  or- 
derly marketing,  to  make  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  work  for  the  farmer, 
and  not  against  him.  This  gives  the 
farmer  bargaining  power  In  the  market- 
places. He  can  command  a  parity  price 
in  the  domestic  market,  and  he  is  en- 
titled to  an  equalization  payment  in  his 
long-established  export  market.  The 
cost  of  such  programs  is  relatively  small. 
Second.  Subsidy  programs  to  bolster 
the  Income  of  those  farmers  who  volun- 
tarily hold  down  their  production.  Such 
programs  are  very  costly,  as  we  have 
seen  In  recent  years. 

Third.  No  price  or  production  stabili- 
zation programs  at  all.  Net  farm  in- 
come would  drop  to  less  than  one-half 
what  it  Is  today.  Government  expendi- 
tures for  stabilization  operations  would 
be  eliminated  completely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  old  farm  program 
followed  the  first  roswl.  The  Republican 
candidate  for  President  would  travel  the 
third  and  last  road.  Under  the  old  pro- 
gram we  placed  In  the  farmer's  hands, 
for  use  at  his  own  election,  the  essential 
tools  employed  by  other  industries  since 
the  beginning  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, to  command  a  price  by  measuring 
production  to  fit  market  demands  and/ 
or  by  orderly  movement  of  commodities 
into  the  markets. 

The  old  farm  program  worked,  when 
Republicans  and  Democrats  in  the  Con- 
gress, regardless  of  political  aflaiiation, 
wanted  it  to  work,  and  when  the  great 
majority  of  farmers  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported the  program. 

THE     RECORD 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  now  is 
ready  to  adjourn,  and  all  of  us  will  be 
returning  home  to  report  to  our  people 
on  the  service  we  have  rendered  here. 
The  best  wishes  of  the  farmers  of 
America  will  go  with  each  Member  of 
this  body  who  has  shown  some  devotion 
to  these  people  who  feed  and  clothe  us. 


The  deep  concern  of  many  Members 
of  this  House  for  the  well-being  of  agri- 
culture is  spread  vividly  in  the  records 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  These 
records  show  that  Membres  of  this  body 
introduced  in  this  Congress  455  bills  in- 
tended to  improve  the  conditions  on  our 
farms.  Our  committee,  with  its  15  sub- 
committees, conducted  266  hearings  and 
study  sessions.  We  received  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  words  of  testimony,  from 
farmers,  spwkesmen  for  farm  organiza- 
tions. Department  of  Agriculture  oflB- 
cials,  and  from  others  Interested  in  a^rri- 
cultural  legislation.  We  have  sought  to 
develop  sound  and  reasonable  legislation 
which  would  be  fair  to  farmers  and  con- 
sumers alike.  We  reported  44  bills.  Of 
these,  32  have  become  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  last  4  years,  the 
progress  we  have  made  can  be  traced 
in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  the  farmers 
of  America  have  had  friends  in  the  White 
House — our  martyred  President  Kennedy 
and  now  President  Johnson. 

Moreover,  we  have  a  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  dedicated 
to  the  interests  and  well-being  of  farm 
people. 

Many  of  us,  when  we  return  home,  will 
be  asked  to  review  the  record  we  have 
made  in  behalf  of  agriculture  during 
these  4  years.  Among  the  accomplish- 
ments, along  with  my  foregoing  discus- 
sion. I  shall  cite  these: 

SPECinC    ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Total  net  farm  income  in  1961-€3  aver- 
aged nearly  $1  billion  a  year  higher  than 
in  1960. 

Total  net  income  per  farm  was  18  per- 
cent higher  in  1963  than  in  1960. 

Farm  purchasing  power,  or  gross  farm 
income,  rose  from  $37.9  billion  in  1960  to 
approximately  $42  billion  in  1963. 

Percent  of  family  income  spent  for 
food,  by  the  average  American  family, 
declined  to  only  18.8  percent,  the  lowest 
in  history,  and  lower  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world. 

Feed  grain  svnpluses  have  been  brought 
down  to  manageable  proportions;  wheat 
surpluses  this  year  will  be  the  lowest 
since  1958. 

These  reductions  In  wheat  and  feed 
grain  surpluses  are  saving  taxpayers 
about  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in 
storage,  transportation,  interest,  and 
other  costs. 

Farm  exports  have  Increased  by  35  per- 
cent in  these  last  4  years,  and  reached 
a  record  high  of  $6.1  billion  In  fiscal 
1964. 

Credit  resources  admirdstered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  are  up  141 
percent  over  1960,  and  axe  averaging 
now  $687  million  a  year. 

Conunodity  programs  are  strengthen- 
ing the  farm  Income  structure. 

The  rural  areas  development  program 
has  helped  create  an  estimated  125,000 
new  jobs. 

Participation  in  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program  has  increased  20  per- 
cent since  1960. 

More  than  20,000  farmers  have  re- 
ceived technical  help  to  develop  recrea- 
tion as  an  income-making  crop  on  land 
which  had  been  producing  surpluses. 

Over  600  nu"al  communities  have  been 


aided  In  providing  modem  water-serv- 
ices. 

During  the  school  year.  1963-64.  a 
special  lunch  program  was  instituted  for 
315  schools  and  12.000  children  In  rural 
areas  where  families  have  extremely  low 
incomes. 

Since  January  1.  1961.  $1.1  billion  in 
electric  loans  has  been  made  by  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration — 
about  $350  million  more  than  in  the  pre- 
vious SVi  years. 

Farmers  in  196  have  protected  crop 
investments  totaling  $500.5  miUion  with 
Federal  all-risk  crop  Insurance — more 
than  double  the  amount  of  insurance  in 
force  3  years  ago. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  new 
small  upstream  watershed  projects  have 
been  authorized  in  the  last  3^  years; 
3,000  local  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts  are  in  the  process  of  updating 
their  long-range  programs  to  reflect  the 
broadened  concepts  of  economic  develop- 
ment; the  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram has  been  extended  for  10  years  and 
36  countries  have  been  added  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

Congress  in  Jime  1964  authorized  the 
creation  of  a  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing  to  Investigate  the  ojiera- 
tion  of  the  food  industry  from  producer 
to  consumer. 

In  the  last  31/2  years  more  than  $5 
billion  worth  of  surplus  farm  commodi- 
ties have  gone  overseas  under  food-for- 
peace  programs.  This  is  $1.5  billion 
more  than  during  the  previous  3  V2  years. 

AGRICULTURE     AND     MAIN     8TRXET.     U.S.A. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply  regret  that  the 
well-being  of  agricultxire  and  of  the  peo- 
ple in  agriculture  has  been  made  an  ob- 
ject of  partisan  politics.  It  is  a  tragic 
thing  for  America.  But  since  this  is 
true,  I  must  say  this:  The  Democratic 
Party,  as  reflected  in  the  Congress  and 
in  the  administration,  has  stood  firm 
and  unwavering  in  its  dedication  and 
determination  to  achieve  again  and 
maintain  parity  of  income  tuid  pros- 
perity on  the  farms  of  America:  more- 
over, we  have  established  it  as  our  aim. 
objective  and  overall  goal  the  restora- 
tion, repopulation  and  revitalization  of 
Main  Street  America. 

Free  enterprise — as  opposed  to  baro- 
nial, feudal,  and  communal  systems — ^be- 
gan with  the  family  farm  on  this  conti- 
nent. The  family  farm  and  the  towns  in 
the  countryside  scattered  over  the 
breadth  of  this  land  first  established  the 
economic  foundation  for  our  liberties. 
The  contribution  of  rural  America  to 
the  Nation's  spiritual,  social,  and  po- 
litical vitality — down  through  the 
years — is  immesisurable. 

Our  cities  have  created  imprecedented 
opportimities  for  enterprising  individu- 
als to  develop  and  employ  their  arts, 
their  skills,  and  their  labor.  They  have 
advanced  the  American  heritage.  They 
have  drawn  great  strength  from  our  far- 
flung  countrysides,  and  the  well-being 
of  the  urban  populations  will  rest  in  a 
very  substantial  way — in  the  future  as  in 
the  past — upon  the  contemporary  pros- 
perity and  vitality  of  rural  America. 
Moreover.  It  is  a  matter  of  simple  Justice 
that  those  people  who  have  mastered 
the  art  of  food  abundance,  and  who  have 
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made  the  United  States  the  best  fed 
nation  on  earth,  must  share  fully  in  the 
national  prosperity  that  this  abundance 
has  helped  to  achieve. 

Therefore,  it  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  as  I  know  this  party: 

To  continue  suid  persist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  national  policies,  In  cooperation 
with — and  with  the  approval  of — farm- 
ers, enabling  the  people  who  produce  our 
food  and  fiber  to  enjoy  a  level  of  income 
and  a  standard  of  living  on  a  complete 
parity  with  those  engaged  in  other  un- 
dertakings in  our  free  enterprise  system. 

To  adjust  and  attune  Federal  policies 
to  the  needs  and  the  aspirations  of  Main 
Street  America,  to  strengthen  existing 
programs  and  to  develop  new.  sound  and 
imaginative  free  enterprise  undertak- 
ings, as  may  be  approved  locally  by  the 
people  involved,  to  aid  in  the  bestowal  of 
a  new  vitality  to  the  many  thousands  of 
Main  Street  towns. 

To  intensify  the  use  of  our  food  abund- 
ance to  feed  the  needy  among  our  own 
people  at  home  and  to  relieve  hunger 
and  encourage  peace  among  freedom- 
loving  peoples  around  the  world. 

To  protect  the  Nation's  most  vital  re- 
sources— the  land,  the  streams,  the  for- 
ests— and  to  develop  this  wealth  for  the 
security  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  people 
and  as  a  legacy  to  be  bequeathed  to  the 
generations  to  come. 


Broad  Benefits  Achieved  Under  New 
Cotton  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF    NORTH    CAKOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
April  11,  President  Johnson  signed  into 
law  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964.  A  par- 
amount puipose  of  this  law  is  to  save 
cotton's  domestic  markets  from  destruc- 
tion and  to  restore  the  cotton  industry 
as  a  vital,  dynamic  segment  of  our  na- 
tional economy. 

As  author  of  the  cotton  program  em- 
braced in  this  act,  I  am  proud  now  to 
report  to  the  House  that  these  objectives 
are  being  achieved. 

This  legislation  eliminated  the  two- 
price  cotton  system,  under  which  foreign 
mills  were  able  to  buy  our  cotton  at  8^2 
cents,  a  pound  cheaper  than  could  our 
own  mills,  and  then  ship  cotton  goods 
into  the  United  States  and  undersell  our 
domestic  mills.  The  new  law  requires 
that  American  mills  be  able  to  buy  Amer- 
ican cotton  at  the  same  price  it  is  offered 
for  export. 

Cotton  competes  more  fairly  with  syn- 
thetic fibers. 

The  competitive  position  of  our  do- 
mestic mills,  against  imports  of  cheap 
foreign  goods,  has  been  vastly  improved. 

Instead  of  continuing  Its  pell-mell 
slide,  cotton's  domestic  consumption  is 
turning  up  by  a  million  bales  or  more 
this  season.  Moreover,  a  new  atmos- 
phere of  confidence  permeates  the  Amer- 
ican textile  Industry. 


The  expansion  of  the  use  of  cotton  i.s 
tremendously  important  to  our  cotton 
farmers. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year — just 
before  the  new  cotton  program  was  en- 
acted— Investments  In  new  textile  plants 
and  equipment  were  at  the  annual  rate 
of  $600  million.  In  the  third  quarter, 
this  rate  soared  to  $850  million,  and  it  Is 
expected  to  rise  further  to  $900  million 
in  the  fourth  quarter.  This  is  an  Increase 
of  50  percent  between  the  first  and 
fourth  quarters,  while  all  other  manu- 
facturing industries  have  been  going 
along  at  about  8  percent.  Obviously,  this 
is  giving  great  stimulus  to  the  national 
economy. 

Equalization  of  raw  cotton  costs  to  do- 
mestic and  foreign  mills,  coupled  with 
modernization  of  the  textile  industry,  is 
helping  to  put  an  effective  brake  on  the 
manufactured  cotton  imports  which  had 
been  coming  into  this  country  in  an  ever- 
increasing  flood.  In  May  and  June  fol- 
lowing passage  of  the  new  cotton  pro- 
gram, yard  imports  were  down  about  one- 
third  from  the  same  months  last  year. 
Reports  for  May.  June,  and  July  on  im- 
ports of  cotton  in  cloth  form  are  down 
4  percent  from  last  year. 

Such  are  the  results  of  competitive. 
one-price  cotton  in  the  few  short  months 
since  the  legislation  was  enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  there  have  been 
some  statements  to  the  effect  that  the 
new  cotton  program  has  not  worked  out 
as  anticipated.  Such  statements  are  de- 
cidedly misleading.  One  charge  has  been 
made  that  the  reduced  price  for  raw  cot- 
ton is  not  being  passed  along  beyond  the 
mill  level.  A  few  isolated  cases  were  cited 
where  textile  goods  arc  a  bit  higher  than 
before. 

But  the  answer  here  Is  apparent  to 
anyone  who  really  wants  to  understand 
the  situation.  Prior  to  passage  of  the 
cotton  program,  there  was  great  uncer- 
tainty about  what  would  be  done.  In- 
ventories of  cotton  goods  were  sharply 
reduced  all  along  the  line  from  the  mills 
to  consumers. 

Right  after  the  new  cotton  program 
became  effective,  prices  of  yarn  and  cloth 
generally  took  a  definite  drop.  But  with 
everyone  eager  to  rebuild  Inventories  of 
cotton  goods,  these  prices  have  strength- 
ened for  the  time  being.  This  strength- 
ening is  nothing  more  than  the  result  of 
a  temporary  situation  when  supply  is  in- 
adequate to  meet  demand.  When  sup- 
ply catches  up.  the  tremendous  competi- 
tion within  the  textile  industr>'  will 
assure  new  adjustments  in  yarn  and 
cloth  prices 

In  any  event — in  .spite  of  the  shoit- 
term  supply  and  demand  situation — I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  prices  are 
down. 

Of  the  36  con.structions  of  cotton  gray 
fabrics  on  which  prices  were  shown  in 
the  Daily  News  Record  of  both  January 
2  and  September  21,  1964,  29  were  priced 
lower  in  September  than  in  January,  3 
showed  no  change,  and  4  were  up  moder- 
ately in  price.  In  the  same  publication, 
all  counts  of  carded  singles  knit  yarns 
shown  were  down  5  cents  per  pHjund 
across  the  same  period,  and  carded  plied 
yarns  were  down  4  cents.  Combed  yarn 
prices  show  drops  ranging  from  3  cenus 
per  pound  in  fine  plied  yams  to  6%  cent.s 
in  coarser  singles. 


Mr  Speaker,  in  summary,  for  thoee 
who  are  interested  in  developments  since 
the  new  cotton  program  was  enacted,  I 
present  at  this  point  a  rundown  of  fact* 
on  the  textile  industry: 

1.  Capital  expenditures  by  the  textile  in- 
dustry for  1964  are  estimated  by  the  Us.  De. 
partment  of  Commerce  at  $760  million,  com- 
pared to  $640  mtnioD  in  1963.  This  Is  an 
Increase  of  $120  million  In  1964  over  1963. 

Quarterly  expenditures  at  annual  rates  for 

1964  are:  $600  million  rate  In  January-April: 
$650  million  rate  In  April-June;  $850  million 
rate  In  July-September;  and  $900  million  rate 
In  October-December 

2  Unfilled  orders  for  cotton  broad  woven 
Koods  in  July  1964  (latest  available  month) 
were  8  percent  higher  than  July  1963. 

Cotton  broad  woven  goods  Inventories  In 
July  1964  were  5  percent  below  July  1963  and 
the  lowest  since  August  1960. 

3  Cotton  consumption  In  April  1964  was  3 
percent  above  April  1963.  In  August  1964,  It 
Increased  to  7  percent  above  August  1963 

4  Mill  consumption  of  rayon  and  acetate 
in  April  1964  was  15  percent  greater  than 
April  1963.  In  August  1964,  It  dropped  to  8 
percent  above  August  1963 

5,  Prospects  for  a  continuing  but  modest 
upswing  in  manufacturing  activity  in  the 
US  economy  through  1964  and  first  quarter 

1965  are  very  bright  This  strong  market 
outlook  suggests  continuing  strength  in  tex- 
tiles and  Increased  cotton  consumption 

6  Imports  of  cotton  manufactures  in  the 
October  1963-July  1964  period  ran  about  9 
percent  below  the  level  of  a  comparative 
period  12  montiis  earlier 

7.  Wage  increases  that  average  about  5  per- 
cent have  been  announced  by  textile  mills 
producing  goods  from  all  fibers.  When  this 
increase  becomes  widespread  It  will  repre- 
sent a  sizable  Increase  in  manufacturing 
costs.  The  annual  textile  mill  products  in- 
dustry payroll  Is  about  $3.6  billion.  A  5  per- 
cent Increase  would  be  $180  million  and 
probably  $100  million  or  more  represents  cot- 
ton processing 
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My  Voting  Record 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  the  last  day  of  a  long  and  busy  2d  ses- 
sion marking  the  end  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress. As  I  have  in  the  past,  I  again  feel 
it  my  duty  to  report  my  voting  record  to 
the  people  of  my  district,  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Washington 
State. 

In  terms  of  miles,  the  Second  District  is 
a  long  way  from  the  Nation's  Capitol. 
But  from  letters  and  from  the  response 
I  have  received  to  my  annual  District 
opinion  questionnaire,  I  know  that  the 
people  of  my  district  are  very  much  aware 
of  the  complex  problems  facing  their 
Federal  Government. 

Many,  indeed,  are  the  bills  that  have 
been  introduced  in  this  Congress:  4,948 
measures  have  been  introduced  in  this 
second  session  alone.  Obviously,  a  great 
many  of  these  measures  were  never 
brought  to  a  floor  vote,  and  even  fewer 
passed  with  an  official  rollcall  requiring 
a  definite  "yea"  or  "nay  "  vote.  The  im- 
iportant    land    and    water    conservation 


fund  bill,  for  example,  passed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  only  by  voice 

vote. 

Yet  an  examination  of  the  record  roll- 
call  votes  reveals  that  they  represented 
some  of  the  topmost  issues  to  come  before 
the  Congress.  Therefore,  I  have  confined 
this  record  to  those  votes  on  which  an 
official  rollcall  was  taken  on  issues  of 
importance  to  the  Nation  and  to  my  dis- 
trict. To  make  my  record  as  clear  as 
possible.  I  have  listed  these  votes  by 
categories  according  to  the  general  fields 
they  encompass.  My  voting  record  for 
the  88th  Congress  follows: 

BIU^    or    CENXaAL    INTEREST 

Voted  for  H.R.  9070,  the  wilderness  bill, 
to  give  statutory  protection  to  some  9 
million  acres  of  wilderness  area. 

Voted  for  H.R.  8070  to  establish  a  com- 
mission and  conduct  a  3 -year  study  of 
public  land  laws  and  regulations. 

Voted  for  H.R.  11926,  the  Tuck  bill,  to 
give  States  the  authority  to  determine  the 
composition  of  their  individual  State 
legislatures. 

Voted  for  H.R.  6041  to  include  fringe 
benefits  In  the  Bacon-Davis  Act  require- 
ment that  workers  on  Federal  construc- 
tion projects  be  paid  prevailing  wages. 

Voted  agEiinst  HJl.  8864,  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  Implementation  of  the  admin- 
Istration-backed  International  Coffee 
Agreement  at  a  resulting  price  increase 
of  about  16  cents  a  pound  to  consumers. 

Voted  for  H.R.  8316  to  preserve  the 
independence  of  American  broadcasters 
by  forbidding  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  impose  rules  regu- 
lating the  length  and  frequency  of  radio 
and  television  advertisements. 

Voted  for  House  Joint  Resolution  247 
to  suspend  equal  time  radio  and  televi- 
sion requirements  for  the  1964  Presi- 
dential campaign  and  permit  debates 
between  the  Republican  and  Democrat 
Presidential  candidates. 

BUXS     AmCTINO     THE     CENEHAL     WELrARE 

Voted  for  H.R.  11865  to  provide  a  5 
percent  across-the-board  increase  In  so- 
cial security  benefits,  and  to  make  other 
changes. 

Voted  for  S.  978  to  restore  Public 
Health  Service  benefits  to  self-employed 
commercial  fishermen. 

Voted  for  H.R.  12175  to  extend  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964  and  to  provide  for 
an  expanded  housing  program  through 
June  30,  1965. 

Voted  for  S.  1576  to  authorize  $238 
million  in  Federal  grants  to  help  States 
combat  mental  illness  and  retardation. 

Voted  for  S.  2  to  provide  Federal  grants 
to  States  for  water  resources  research. 

Voted  for  House  Resolution  579,  a  mo- 
tion to  consider  H.R.  745,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide legal  assistance  for  indigent  defend- 
ants in  criminal  cases  before  U.S.  Fed- 
eral courts. 

Voted  for  H.R.  319  to  prevent  the  mail- 
ing of  obscene  material. 

Voted  for  H.R.  7152  to  affirm  consti- 
tutional rights  for  all  Americans. 

Voted  against  H.R.  10222.  the  admin- 
istration-backed food  stamp  bill  calling 
for  wasteful  spending  of  $400  million  to 
subsidize  food  purchases. 

Voted  against  H.R.  11377,  the  admin- 
istration-backed poverty  bill  calling  for 


$947.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1965  alone 
to  finance  a  series  of  wasteful  programs 
duplicating  State  and  Federal  efforts  al- 
ready costing  $100  billion  annually. 

BIIXS    AJTXCTIWa    OOVIXNMENT    OPERATIONS 

Voted  for  H.R.  9140  to  appropriate 
$4.2  billion  for  fiscal  1964  public  works 
projects,  including  $1,042,000  for  work  in 
the  second  district. 

Voted  for  H.R.  5279  to  provide  fiscal 
1964  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  including  $205,000  for 
second  district  Federal  fish  hatchery  con- 
struction. 

Voted  for  H.R.  11579  to  appropriate 
$4.3  billion  for  fiscal  1965  public  works 
projects,  including  $1,121,000  for  work 
in  the  second  district. 

Voted  for  S.  1153  to  extend  Federal  aid 
for  airport  construction. 

Voted  for  H.R.  8986  to  provide  recom- 
mended salary  increases  for  1.7  million 
Federal  employees  and  executives. 

Voted  for  an  econonjy  motion  to  reduce 
spending  from  $115  to  |95.7  million  under 
H.R.  9666,  the  fiscal  ^1965  Peace  Corps 
authorization  bill. 

Voted  for  an  economy  motion  to  kill 
S.  2214,  a  bill  proposing  an  additional 
U.S.  contribution  of  $312  million  to  the 
International  Development  Association. 

Voted  for  an  economy  motion  to  lim.it 
expenditures  under  H.R.  10723,  a  bill  ap- 
propriating funds  for  congressional  com- 
mittees find  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
on  matters  of  public  record. 

Voted  against  H.R.  6009,  a  bill  to  in- 
crease the  public  debt  limit  to  $307  bil- 
lion during  May  and  June  1963.  and  to 
$309  billion  during  July  and  August. 

Voted  for  House  Resolution  504  to  in- 
vestigate ways  of  eliminating  costly  dup- 
lication in  Federal  research  programs. 

Voted  against  H.R.  3881.  the  adminis- 
tration-backed bill  calling  for  $375  mil- 
lion from  general  taxation  to  finance 
mass  transit  systems  in  a  few  major 
cities. 

BILLS    ArrECTING    NATIONAL    DEFENSE.    MILITART 
PERSONNEL,    AND   THE    NATIONAL    SECURITT 

Voted  for  H.R.  1927  to  Increase  vet- 
erans' pensions  and  to  liberalize  other 
benefits  under  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act 
of  1959. 

Voted  for  H.R.  5555  to  Increase  pay 
rates  and  retirement  pensions  for  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  armed  services. 

Voted  for  H.R.  9139  to  appropriate  $1.6 
billion  for  fiscal  1964  military  construc- 
tion, including  $693,000  for  new  con- 
struction at  Paine  Field  and  the  Blaine 
Air  Force  Station. 

Voted  for  H.R.  11369  to  appropriate 
$1.6  billion  for  fiscal  1965  military  con- 
struction, including  $459,000  for  a  new 
telephone  exchange  and  aircraft  holding 
apron  at  Whidbey  Naval  Air  Station. 

Voted  for  H.R.  2440  to  authorize  $15.9 
billion  for  the  fiscal  1964  purchase,  re- 
search, and  development  of  military 
weapons,  including  the  RS-70  experi- 
mental airplane  and  additional  nuclear 
submarines. 

Voted  for  H.R.  9637  to  authorize  $17 
billion  for  the  fiscal  1965  purchase,  re- 
search, and  development  of  military 
weapons,  Including  ships,  airplanes,  and 
missiles. 

Voted  for  HJl.  10945  to  authorize  $2.6 


billion  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion In  fiscal  1965. 

Voted  for  H.R.  10456  to  authorize  $5.2 
billion  In  fiscal  1965  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

Voted  for  House  Resolution  249  to  pro- 
vide operating  funds  for  the  House  Cc«n- 
mlttee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

Voted  for  H.R.  950  to  enforce  strict  se- 
curity standards  for  employment  with  the 
National  Security  Agency. 

BILLS  AFTECTtNG  FOREIGN   POLICY 

Voted  for  House  Joint  Resolution  1145 
to  support  the  President's  stand  in  re- 
taliating to  attack  against  U.S.  Naval 
forces  in  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  off  North 
Vietnam. 

Voted  for  a  motion  which,  if  passed, 
would  have  cut  $585  million  from  H.R. 
7885  the  fiscal  1964  foreign  aid  author- 
ization bill.  Voted  against  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill  on  final  passage. 

Voted  for  a  motion  which,  if  passed, 
would  have  blocked  the  sale  of  Amer- 
ican wheat  to  Russia  by  striking  lending 
authority  for  the  sale  frcMn  H.R.  9499, 
the  fiscal  1964  foreign  aid  appropriations 
bill.  Voted  against  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriations bill  on  final  passage. 

Voted  for  an  economy  motion  which, 
if  passed,  would  have  cut  $222.2  million 
from  H.R.  11830,  the  fiscal  1965  foreign 
aid  authorization  bilL  Voted  against 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  on 
final  passage. 

Vcted  for  a  motion  which,  if  passed, 
would  have  cut  $248  million  from  H.R. 
11812.  the  fiscal  1965  foreign  aid  appro- 
priations bilL  Voted  against  the  foreign 
aid  appropriations  bill  on  final  passage. 

Voted  for  a  motion  to  amend  H.R. 
12298,  the  Agricultural  Trade  and  De- 
velopment Act,  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
surplus  U.S.  farm  goods  to  nations  con- 
trolled or  dominated  by  Communist  gov- 
ernments. Voted  for  a  3 -year  extension 
of  amended  H.R.  12298  on  final  passage. 

Voted  for  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
343  to  insist  that  the  United  Nations  col- 
lect back  assessments  owed  by  member 
nations. 

Voted  for  S.  2701  to  authorize  a  feas- 
ibility study  to  find  a  second  canal  route 
to  supplement  the  Panama  Canal. 

Voted  for  H.R.  4374  to  proclaim  Win- 
ston Churchill  an  honorary  U.S.  citizen. 

BILLS     AFFECTING     BUSINESS     AND     THE     GENERAL 
ECONOMT 

Voted  for  S.  1007  to  guarantee  Pacific 
Northwest  users  a  first-call  preference 
on  hydroelectric  power  produced  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  primarily  at  facilities 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

Voted  for  H.R.  8363  to  provide  an 
$11.5  billion  cut  in  Federal  income  and 
corporation  taxes. 

Voted  against  H.R.  6755,  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend corporation  taxes  and  "temporary" 
exise  taxes  imposed  during  the  Korean 
war. 

Voted  for  a  motion  on  H.R.  11376  to, 
in  effect  reduce  retailer's  excise  taxes  on 
certain  items  from  10  to  5  percent,  and 
to  permanently  repeal  such  taxes  on  July 
1,1965. 

Voted  against  HJl.  8000.  a  bill  to  im- 
pose a  retroactive  tax  on  the  purchase 
by  Americans  of  certain  foreign  securi- 
ties. 
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Voted  for  H.R.  11611  to  establish  a 
national  commission  to  investigate  the 
problems  of  automation  and  technol- 
ogy. 

BILLS    ArrBCTINO    EDUCATION 

Voted  for  S.  306D  to  extend  financial 
assistance  under  Public  Laws  815  and 
874  to  public  schools  in  federally  im- 
pacted areas. 

Voted  for  H.R.  6143  to  authorize  $1.2 
billion  for  Federal  grants  and  loans  to 
aid  college  construction. 

Voted  for  H.R.  4955  to  provide  an  ad- 
ditional $450  million  for  expanded  and 
improved  programs  of  Federal  aid  to 
vocational  education:  voted  against  Sen- 
ate-added amendments  to  increase  cost. 

Voted  against  S.  2220,  a  bill  which,  if 
passed,  would  have  provided  for  unneces- 
sary reductions  up  to  50  percent  on  the 
repayment  of  student  loans  to  certain 
physicians,  osteopaths,  and  dentists. 

BILLS   AFFECTING   AGRICULTURE 

Voted  for  H,R.  1839  to  require  the 
President  to  impose  import  quotas  on 
beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  when  lmix>rts 
into  this  coomtry  rise  above  si>ecifled 
levels. 

Voted  for  H.R.  40  to  authorize  Federal 
matching  grants  to  States  for  the  expan- 
sion of  research  facilities  at  State  farm 
experiment  stations. 

Voted  for  H.R.  6242  to  require  annual 
Labor  Department  registration  for  all 
labor  contractors  dealing  with  10  or 
more  migrant  farmworkers. 

Voted  against  a  costly  amendment  to 
H.R.  11202.  the  fiscal  1965  agriculture 
appropriations  bill,  calling  for  construc- 
tion of  a  $1.6  million  National  Peanut 
Research  Center.  Voted  for  the  reduced 
agriculture  appropriations  bill  on  final 
passage. 

Voted  against  H.R.  6169,  the  admin- 
isti-ation-backed  "cotton-wheat"  bill 
providing  for  unnecessary  subsidies,  im- 
posing rigid  cotton  and  wheat  acreage 
quotas,  and  providing  civil  and  criminjal 
penalties  for  certain  instances  of  non- 
compliance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  concludes  my  voting 
record.  The  political  philospher  Ed- 
mund Burke  is  said  to  have  remarked 
that  seldom,  if  ever,  "are  all  of  the 
angels  and  all  of  the  good"  on  one  side. 
Certainly  this  would  seem  to  be  true  of 
tile  many  difficult  issues  that  have  come 
before  this  Congress;  on  none  of  them 
was  the  entire  weight  of  public  opinion 
solidb'  on  one  side.  Yet  each  required  a 
"yea"  or  "nay"  vote.  Not  evei-yone  will 
agree  with  every  vote  I  have  cast,  but  I 
iiave  always  been  gtiided  in  my  decision 
by  what  I  honestly  felt  to  be  best  for 
the  Nation  and  the  people  I  represent.  I 
hope  that  most  persons  will  approve  of 
my  overall  voting  record. 


Clinton  Hospital  Observes  75th  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MA.SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  celebrated  Clinton 


Daily  Item  a  brilliantly  written  article  by 
my  talented  friend  and  neighbor.  Mrs. 
Carol  Powers,  entitled  "Clinton  Hospital 
Observes  75th  Year  " 

I  congratulate  the  author,  Mrs. 
Powers,  upon  the  splendid  research  job 
that  she  has  done,  lier  keen  analysis  and 
her  thorough-going,  penetrating  study 
of  the  history  of  the  Clinton  Hospital, 
a  great  charitable  institution  which  has 
played  such  a  meaningful  part  for  the 
past  three  quarters  of  a  century  in  serv- 
ing the  medical  and  health  needs  of  the 
Clinton  community  and  several  other 
towns  in  the  area. 

This  fine  article  served  a  dual  purpose. 
It  fittingly  contributed  to  the  celebration 
of  the  75th  anniversary  of  this  most 
worthy  charitable  enterprise,  and  it  em- 
phasized the  remarkable  leadership,  abil- 
ity, dedication  and  public  spirit  that  the 
Clinton  Hospital  has  been  able  to  com- 
mand since  it  was  founded  75  years  ago. 

The  Clinton  Hospital  was  the  first  hos- 
pital of  its  kind  to  be  established  in 
Worcester  County  outside  of  the  city  of 
Worcester. 

At  the  time  of  its  origin,  medical  sci- 
ence has  not  yet  moved  into  the  fabulous 
discoveries  and  techniques  that  it  has 
developed  since.  The  X-ray  was  in  its 
earliest  stage,  modern  diagnostic  tech- 
niques unknown,  surgery  in  the  elemen- 
tary stage,  as  measured  by  today's  stand- 
ards, internal  medicine  hampered  by  the 
absence  of  modern,  scientific  techniques, 
and  the  "wonder  drugs"  that  are  avail- 
able today. 

The  whole  process  of  caring  for  the 
sick  and  the  disabled  was  just  emerging 
into  the  dawn  of  the  new  day  that  was 
to  herald  the  miraculous  advances  that 
were  to  take  place  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century,  and  especially  in  the 
first  60  yeai-s  of  the  20th  century. 

Mrs.  Powers'  inspired  article  has  many 
features  to  commend  it,  because  it  is  so 
comprehensive,  .so  detailed,  and  so  pre- 
cise in  its  treatment  of  every  period  of 
the  long,  rapidly  unfolding  history  of  the 
Clinton  Hospital. 

Most  touching  is  the  recital  of  the  orig- 
inal conception  of  Clinton's  public- 
spirited,  farsishted  leadei-s — their  early 
recognition  of  the  need  of  setting  up  a 
medical  center  in  the  town  to  treat  the 
sick,  the  disabled,  the  handicapped,  and 
the  underprivileKed  on  the  basis  of  their 
need,  rather  than  tlieir  financial  means 
alone 

The  clear  vi.sjon  and  unwavering  de- 
termination of  the.se  dedicated  leaders 
who  were  drawn  from  every  segment  of 
the  community — spiritual  leaders,  doc- 
tors and  professional  men,  civic,  indus- 
trial and  mercantile  leaders,  farmers, 
workers,  consumers  and  women's  groups, 
is  an  excitinu.  as  well  as  a  very  impres- 
sive story  A  veritable  cross  section  of 
tht  community  itself  took  active  part  in 
the  early  efforts  to  build,  furnish,  and 
implement  an  institution  devoted  to  the 
care  and  treatment  of  those  in  the  area, 
who.  because  of  their  condition,  were 
unable  to  help  themselves,  and  urgently 
required  the  kind  of  alleviative  and  cura- 
tive therapy  and  help  that  only  trained 
medical  and  nursing  specialists  working 
in  a  suitable  environment  could  provide. 

The  early  struggles  of  the  Clinton 
community  under  zealous  leaders  are 
well     portrayed.      That    extraordinary. 


local  leadership  gave  dynamic  impulse 
and  wise  guidance  that  inspired  men  and 
women  in  eveiT  walk  of  lifeln  the  town 
is  quite  evident.  Every  class  and  group 
contributed  generously  of  themselves 
and  their  substance  and  made  real  sac- 
rifices to  make  Clinton  Hospital  a  reality. 
That  notable  fact  is  beyond  question. 

That  these  humane  endeavors  continue 
down  to  this  very  hour  is  also  unques- 
tioned. Through  every  disappointment 
and  obstacle,  through  periods  of  discour- 
agement and  depression,  faced  with 
problems  that  would  defeat  and  stagger 
less  hardy  souls,  these  resolute,  home- 
town leaders,  loyally  backed  by  the  com- 
munity, were  inflexil>ly  intent  upon 
achieving  their  goals. 

In  evei-y  period  of  Clinton's  history, 
they  banded  wholeheartedly  together  to 
work  devotedly,  to  press  mllitantly,  to 
strive  tirelessly,  for  the  growth  and  Im- 
provement essential  in  order  to  bring 
the  facilities,  the  personnel  and  the 
standards  of  the  Clinton  Hospital  to 
highest  possible  levels  for  an  institution 
of  its  kind. 

One  thing  that  stands  out  with  partic- 
ular clarity  is  the  sound  planning,  pru- 
dent judgment  and  commonsense  of 
those  who  drew  the  blueprints  and  car- 
ried out  the  plans.  There  were  few  vis- 
ionaries or  bleeding  hearts  among  them. 

With  rare  singleness  of  purpose,  these 
devoted,  sensible  men  and  women,  and 
the  groups  associated  with  them,  never 
allowed  themselves  to  be  sidetracked  by 
temporary  differences  of  opinion  or  by 
transient  setbacks.  They  worked  for, 
and  they  found,  that  solidarity  of  pur- 
poses, method  and  objective  that  en- 
abled them  to  drive  foi-ward  together 
against  every  obstacle  and  objection, 
until  they  had  lifted  up  the  standards 
and  the  conditions  of  the  Clinton  Hos- 
pital from  one  new  plateau  to  another, 
marking  in  each  generation  and  time, 
the  progress  and  advancement  of  medi- 
cal .science  and  modem  hospital  con- 
struction, administration  and  procedure. 

A  great  many  people  participated  in 
ihe  building  and  improving  of  the  Clin- 
ton Hospital  throughout  the  years,  and 
they  must,  eacii  and  every  one,  receive 
great  credit  for  their  unselfish  labors 
and  contributions. 

There  were  outstandingly  generous 
benefactors,  who  gave  very  substantial 
funds  at  every  stage  and  In  every  period. 
Many  extremely  able,  dedicated  and  de- 
voted doctors,  nurses,  administrators, 
and  organlzatioiis.  took  a  very  promi- 
nent part  in  this  great  work,  and  many 
dedicated  public  officials  joined  with 
them  to  lighten  the  burden,  to  smooth 
the  way  of  progress.  All  these  must  be 
commended  and  credited,  thanked,  and 
given  the  recognition  they  so  richly  de- 
serve. 

But  there  is  one,  iiigh-minded,  gifted 
doctor  and  inspired  leader,  who  was,  in 
fact,  the  moving  genius  who  over  a  long 
period  brought  all  these  commendable 
efforts  together,  the  great  innovator, 
whose  ideas,  concepts,  goals  and  sterling 
leadership  in  several  generations,  whose 
persistentency.  whose  vigorous  sponsor- 
ship, and  sure,  steady,  guiding  hand, 
made  him  one  person  who,  alx)ve  all. 
must  be  credited  with  driving  through 
to  a  successful  conclusion  the  plans 
which  he  and  the  community  had  early 
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formed  to   make   the   Clinton   Hospital 
what  it  is  today. 

That  mai»  was  the  late,  highly  gifted 
and  dedicated,  esteemed  Dr.  Walter  P. 
Bowers,  who  unselfishly  devoted  prac- 
tically his  entire  life  and  fortune  to  the 
Clinton  Hospital  and  was  in  truth  its 
modem  progenitor  and  most  zealous 
champion. 

It  is  true,  to  be  sure,  that  many  doctors 
in  every  generation,  including  several  of 
the  outstanding  men  of  the  present,  who 
give  the  Clinton  community  and  the 
Clinton  Hospital  such  high  standard 
medical  service,  joined  him  from  time  to 
time  in  his  labors,  as  other  leaders  of 
the  community  did. 

It  can  be  said  that,  while  some  of  ttiese 
leaders  did  not  always  see  eye  to  eye, 
when  the  chips  were  down  and  the  vari- 
ous projects  had  been  finalized,  they  all 
got  behind  Dr.  Bowers  and  labored  with 
him  to  complete  his  tasks  in  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  and  new  con- 
struction, and  ultimately  the  modern 
equipping  and  implementing  of  the  hos- 
pital virtually  as  we  know  it  today. 

Innovator,  creator,  builder,  humane 
and  able  medical  doctor,  leader  in  his 
calling,  he  was  ceaseless  in  his  activity, 
moving  forward  and  upward  all  the  time, 
never  settling  for  mediocrity,  always 
aiming  for,  and  usually  getting,  the  best. 
I  can  vi\'idly  and  gratefully  recall  the 
many  conferences  and  talks  I  had  with 
Dr.  Bowers  and  some  of  the  other  es- 
teenned  staff  doctors  concerning  the 
plans  for  the  new  Clinton  Hospital. 

Doctor  Bowers  was  clear  sighted.  He 
knew  what  he  wanted,  and  how  to  pet  it. 
and  nothing  could  deter  iiim.  He  was 
able  to  win  people  over  to  his  ideas,  to 
enlist  their  cooperation  and  assistance, 
and  to  spark  their  enthusiasm. 

It  was  Doctor  Bowers  who  set  up  the 
very  wonderful  drive  for  the  relatively 
large  funds  that  were  so  urgently  needed 
to  construct  the  new  hospital. 

Here  again,  there  were  many  people 
who  helped  him,  but  he  was  the  moving 
spirit,  the  dominating  figure,  the  human 
dynamo,  that  moved  the  machinery 
through  difficult  periods  of  fund  raising, 
and  the  complex  patterns  of  State  regu- 
lations and  governmental  directives  that 
had  to  be  complied  with  in  order  to  qual- 
ify the  hospital  and  make  it  eligible  for 
the  direct,  monetary  grants  that  it  was 
able  to  get  in  such  generous  measure 
from  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
valuable  assistance  it  received  from  the 
State  government. 

At  the  same  time,  many  applications 
for  Federal  aid  were  pending  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  was  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Hill-Burton  Act  and  funds  available 
for  Federal  grants  were  quite  limited  and 
very  strict  priorities  were  established. 
It  was  not  only  necessary-  for  Dr.  Bowers, 
the  board  of  trustees,  and  the  managers 
of  the  hospital  to  arrange  for  compli- 
ance with  standards  and  conditions,  but 
it  was  also  necessary  for  him  to  keep 
track  of  every  single  development. 

Time  and  time  again,  he  called  upon 
me  to  confer  with  him,  to  alert  me  of 
some  new  development,  some  recent  ob- 
struction, or  some  new  favorable  turn  in 
the  general  picture  that  would  enable  us 
to  make  a  stronger  case  with  the  Federal 


Government  and  State  officials  for  the 
proposed  grant  under  the  Hill -Burton 
Act. 

Even  at  the  outset  of  this  constructive 
legislation.  Dr.  Bowers  consulted  with  me 
about  the  legislative  situation  in  Wash- 
ington and  tirged  my  special  interest  in 
pressing  for  the  then  pending  Hill- 
Burton  law  which  would  make  every  sub- 
stantial hospital  construction  funds 
available  for  the  Clinton  Hospital,  and 
at  the  urgent  request  of  Dr.  Lawrence  F. 
Burke,  another  one  of  Clinton's  greatest 
doctors,  speaking  for  the  able  staff.  I 
helped  to  coordinate  all  available  infor- 
mation about  the  status  and  prospects  of 
the  legislation  as  well  as  its  terms. 

Fortunately,  following  long,  sustained 
efforts,  in  which  I  was  proud  indeed  to 
take  a  very  active  part  in  the  Congress, 
this  legislation  was  passed,  funds  were 
appropriated  and  the  Clinton  Hospital 
became  one  of  the  first  institutions  in 
the  State  to  receive  a  very  substantial 
grant  amounting  to  nearly  $225,000. 

This  assured  the  new  construction  and 
Dr.  Bowers  lived  to  see  the  realiza- 
tion of  most  of  his  dreams  for  the  Clin- 
ton Hospital,  which  his  brains,  foresight, 
judgment,  hard  work  and  unstinted  gifts 
of  most  of  his  personal  fortune  helped 
so  materially  to  bring  to  fruition. 

Of  special  help  in  our  efforts  to  clear 
this  application  through  the  State  board 
were  Dr.  Charles  F.  Wilinsky  and  Father 
Robert  J.  McEwen  who  steered  our  ap- 
plication for  priority  through  that  body. 
Time  and  space  prevents  me  from 
mentioning  many  others  in  every  walk 
of  life  in  our  entire  area  who  worked 
hard  and  contributed  most  generously  to 
build  the  Clinton  Hospital.  The  un- 
stinted generosity  and  work  of  these  in- 
dividuals and  families  will  always  be 
gratefully  recalled. 

Mrs.  Powers'  admirable  article,  which 
the  able,  distinguished  editor  of  the  Clin- 
ton Daily  Item,  Mr.  William  Coulter, 
published  in  full,  thus  pinpointing  and 
recmphasizing  the  memorable  contribu- 
tions of  his  own  distinguished  Coulter 
family,  and  the  Item,  to  the  Clinton 
Hospital,  throughout  the  years,  in  serv- 
ice, publicity,  and  monetary  support,  well 
illustrates  the  great  role  that  public- 
spirited,  generous-hearted,  openminded, 
proud,  loyal  citizens  of  Clinton  and  sur- 
rounding towns  have  played  in  the  im- 
portant beginnings  and  the  fulfillment 
of  the  splendid  hospital  projects  that 
meant  so  much  in  terms  of  human  bet- 
terment and  progress  to  so  many  of  Clin- 
ton's people  and  the  people  of  our  neigh- 
boring towns. 

Our  New  England  towns  are  replete 
with  evidence  of  the  type  of  public  serv- 
ice that  conceived  and  built  the  Clinton 
Hospital.  Clinton  is  especially  renowned 
for  it  in  the  retrospective  sense,  and  we 
hope  for  the  continuance  of  this  spirit 
and  this  kind  of  community  service,  in 
keenly  reawakened  form  and  enthusiasm 
in  the  future. 

Unfortunately,  this  kind  of  unselfish 
service,  this  strong,  united  community 
spirit,  we  can  view  more  In  the  past  than 
in  any  broad,  present  sense,  and  that  is 
something  that  could  concern  all  of  us 
deeply,  because,  unless  we  can  keep  alive 
and   vigorous  that   public   spirit,   that 


wholesome,  whole-hearted,  cooperative 
effort,  that  all-embracing,  fully  shared 
pride  in  our  town,  that  willingness  on 
the  part  of  our  people  at  the  local  level, 
leaders  of  every  level  and  calling,  and 
the  general  public  alike,  to  respond  to 
the  call  of  public  duty,  to  take  part  in 
town  government  and  the  general  better- 
ment affairs  of  the  ccmimunity,  and  in 
the  extracurricular  tasks  of  govern- 
ment, to  promote  the  broad  interests  of 
commimity  life,  to  work,  to  give  of  them- 
selves, to  contribute  their  time,  energy, 
and  substances  in  the  accomplishment 
of  necessarj-  public  projects  and  to  the 
sound  progress  of  the  community  and 
the  Nation,  we  will  all  be  the  poorer  for 
this  lack  of  active,  individual  responsi- 
bility for  the  public  welfare,  a  primary 
responsibility  of  good  citizenship,  not 
only  in  our  own  ccanmunity,  but  in  our 
State  and  Nation  as  well. 

We  urgently  need  that  kind  of  vibrant, 
rudimentarv-,  early  American  public 
spirit  today,  if  we  are  to  continue  in 
the  great  tradition  of  our  free  system, 
our  illustrious  forbears  and  our  historic 
town,  and  if  we  are  to  continue  to  en- 
joy that  measure  of  freedom,  democratic 
idealism,  and  willingness  to  give  of  our- 
selves, upon  which  the  Nation  was 
founded  and  has  grown  to  such  strength 
and  grandeur.  It  is  up  to  us  to  keep 
that  great,  creative,  communal  and  sus- 
taining spirit  alive  and  give  it  practical 
expression  in  our  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds,  not  only  in  Clinton,  Mass.,  where 
to  be  sure,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  needed, 
but  in  every  other  town,  village,  hamlet, 
and  city  in  the  Nation.  Thus  shall  we 
best  protect  and  enrich  our  great  and 
blessed  heritage  of  freedom  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  and  for  countless  future  genera- 
tions. 


Hon.  Joe  Kilf  ore 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

/n  the  house  of  representatives 
Friday,  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  COLMER  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  much  regret  that  I  learned  some 
months  ago  of  the  decision  of  our  friend 
and  colleague,  Hon.  Joe  Kilgore.  not 
to  seek  reelection.  Few  young  men 
who  have  come  to  this  House  and  re- 
mained such  a  short  time  during  my 
more  than  30  years  in  this  body  have 
made  a  more  lasting  impression  upon  me 
His  virtues  and  marks  of  strong  char- 
acter have  imprinted  themselves  in  this 
body. 

Possibly  outstanding  among  other 
characteristics  has  been  the  creation  of 
the  image  of  a  sound  consen-ative  states- 
man. In  his  service  here  he  has  always 
placed  the  welfare  of  his  country  above 
his  party  or  personal  ambition.  He  has 
done  this  in  an  atmosphere  where  the 
popular  thing  is  to  play  the  game.  Poli- 
tical courage  ratJier  than  political  ex- 
pediency has  been  his  hallmark  of  serv- 
ice in  this  body. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  Joe  Kilgore's 
many  friends  in  this  House  in  wishing 
for  him  the  best  of  everything  as  he 
enters  again  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion of  the  law. 


PeacefaJ  Coexistence — VII 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VUGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1.  1964 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  to- 
day. I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  an  additional  portion  of  the  work, 
"Peaceful  Coexistence:  A  Communist 
Blueprint  for  Victory,"  prepared  and 
published  under  direction  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Education  Against 
Communism  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

At  this  time,  I  offer,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix,  a 
final  segment  of  this  important  publica- 
tion, as  follows : 

The    Communist    View    of   the    West:    An 
Exercise  in  Distortion 

For  nearly  half  a  century  Communists  in 
and  out  of  jKiwer  have  systematically  pre- 
sented a  vicious  and  thoroughly  distorted 
picture  of  the  West  In  general  and  of  the 
United  States  In  particular.  Despite  the  upe 
and  downs  of  International  politics,  through 
periods  of  "relaxation"  as  well  as  periods  of 
tension,  and  even  while  Communist  leaders 
wore  their  biggest  smiles,  this  false  view  has 
been  drummed  Into  the  citizens  of  Commu- 
nist countries  and  has  filled  the  airwaves 
and  the  printed  page. 

Year  after  year  the  CommunLsts  have 
launched  propaganda  campaigns  about  the 
''horrible  crises"  sufTered  by  the  capitalistic 
system — while  capitalism  grew  stronger;  time 
and  again  they  told  of  the  Inhumanity,  suf- 
fering, and  oppression  under  capitalism — 
only  to  see  their  propaganda  exploded  by 
the  realities  of  growing  affluence  and  ex- 
panding freedom  in  the  richest  nations  of 
the  world.  To  the  dismay  of  the  Commu- 
nLsts, the  gap  between  rich  and  poor,  far 
/  from  expanding,  has  shrunk  many  times. 
And  contrary  to  their  predictions  that  the 
class  of  the  "proletariat"  would  grow  whUe 
the  rich  diminished,  the  Communists  have 
witnessed  In  the  capitalist  countries  an  un- 
precedented growth  of  a  politically  and  eco- 
nomically fxjwerful  middle  class,  and  a  rapid 
Improvement  of  the  living  standards  of  all 
others. 

How  are  these  glaring  discrepancies  be- 
tween theory  and  fact  explained  in  the 
Communist  camp?  More  often  than  not  the 
excuse  given  Is  that  these  are  Just  "devices" 
with  which  capitalism  "poetpones"  Its  last 
great  and  fatal  crisis — "bribes"  to  the  work- 
ing class  to  forestall  a  revolutionary  upris- 
ing, "pressures"  upon  the  "internal  enemies" 
Of  capitalism. 

One  great  fact  stands  out:  the  West  has 
grown  strong  because  of  Its  common  con- 
sensus on  goals  and  because  of  its  diversity; 
there  is  no  monolithic  conformity  under 
freedom,  no  suppression  of  individual 
creativity  and  initiative.  Were  the  Com- 
munist* to  recognize,  or  to  allow  their  sub- 
jects to  recognize,  this  basic  truth,  the  days 
of  their  system  would  Indeed  be  numbered. 
But  no  such  recognition  is  allowed,  as  this 
statement  of  Khrushchev  demonstrates: 


"Some  tourist  may  go  to  America,  see  one 
side  of  it  which  is  zealously  shown  to  him 
by  people  especially  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose and.  when  he  returns  home,  think:  this 
la  what  America  Is  like.  When  such  a  jjerson 
deludes  only  himself,  that  Is  trouble  enough. 
It  is  much  worse  if  he  spreads  everywhere, 
as  the  only  true  view,  the  wrong  views  and 
Impressions  Imposed  upon  him  by  hostile 
Ideology.  What  should  be  done  in  this  case? 
Evidently,  such  people  who  have  risen  to 
the  bait  of  bourgeois  propaganda  should  be 
corrected.  And  the  Soviet  people  or  correct- 
ing them."  ' 

In  essence,  this  means  that  an  Individual 
who.  after  visiting  the  United  States,  returns 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  gives  an  objective 
description  of  what  he  saw.  will  have  to  be 
"corrected."  We  are  well  aware  of  the 
methods  by  which  Communists  have  tra- 
ditionally "corrected"  those  whom  they  have 
considered  "wayward."  Even  In  art  and 
literature  the  CommunLsts  feel  constrained 
to  employ  the  Iron  fist  of  coercion  against 
those  who  rub  against  the  Party  line.  In  the 
speech  quote  above.  Khrushchev  also  made 
clear  the  chances  for  independent  opinion: 

"Each  Communist  Is  entitled  to  his  opin- 
ion, but  when  the  Party  adopts  a  decision, 
maps  out  a  general  line,  then  all  Party  mem- 
bers toe  the  line  and  do  what  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  collective  thinking  and 
will  of  the  Party."  ' 

This  Is  equivalent  to  saying  that  everyone 
may  have  an  Independent  opinion  on  any- 
thing until  the  Party  makes  a  decision. 
From  that  moment  on,  no  opinion  about  the 
subject  of  the  decision  will  be  entertained 
unless  It  conforms  with  the  established  Party 
line.  Because  the  party  decides,  the  rights 
of  man  must  necessarily  be  curtailed  "In 
the  Interest  of  the  cause."  Such  concepts 
are  completely  antithetical  to  free  world 
principles. 

The  following  statement  deals  with  the 
teaching  of  courses  on  capitalism  for  the 
purpose  of  "contributing  to  a  Communist 
outlook."  and  is  brutally  frank  in  ordering 
that  such  course*  be  taught  with  a  slant: 

"A  course  In  capitalist  political  economics 
can  contribute  to  a  Marxist  world  outlook 
If  the  materials  studied.  Incorporating  a 
substantial  amount  of  8(>ecl&c  data,  are  pre- 
sented in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  changes 
which  occur  within  the  regime  at  the  vari- 
ous stages  in  Its  development,  and  also  the 
unchangeable  nature  of  its  exploiting  char- 
acteristics and  Its  class  nature.  Further- 
more, modern  capitalism  must  be  systemati- 
cally presented  as  a  regime  suffering  from  In- 
curable ulcers  and  vices,  and  doomed  his- 
torically to  certain  extinction.  This  complex 
presentation,  set  forth  with  consistency  In 
all  educational  and  scientific  literature  and 
In  educational  and  propaganda  work,  will 
not  only  promote  a  profound  mastery  of 
theory  by  the  students,  but  will  also  help 
then  to  develop  a  Party  approach  to  capi- 
talist phenomena.  It  will  contribute  to  the 
development  of  a  Communist  outlook  as 
regards  the  world  of  private  ownership.  It 
will  also  make  clear  the  methods  by  which 
capitalism  Is  prolonging;  Its  existence  under 
current  conditions  and  will  Indicate  the 
meanB  of  waging  revolutionary  struggle 
against  these  methods,  against  capitalism."  • 

In  other  w^ords,  the  study  of  capitalism 
should  concentrate  upon  Its  "uloers"  and 
"certain  extinction"  because  to  do  otherwise 
would  seriously  undermine  the  distorted 
Communist  Image  of  our  way  of  life.  Notice 
that  such  a  presentation  of  capitalism  is  to 
play  a  role  In  shaping  the  attitude  of  the 
student  toward  "private  ownership."  a  phe- 
nomenon which  has  never  ceased  to  plague 
the  Communist  system.  To  this  day  there 
are  self-styled  capitalists  In  the  Coaununlst 
countries     despite     the     all-out     campaigns 
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against  them,  including  the  reintroductloo 
and  extension  of  the  death  penalty  (sup- 
posedly a  remnant  of  "Stalinism")  for  "eco- 
nomic crimes."  It  would  not  be  an  under- 
statement to  say  that  the  single  greatest  bug. 
bear  of  the  Communist  system  is  private 
ownership. 

One  of  the  characteristic  Indicators  of  a 
nation's  intentions  vls-a-vls  the  rest  of  the 
world  Is  the  education  and  preparation  it 
gives  Its  citizens  concerning  that  world.  In 
the  United  States  and  In  the  rest  of  the  free 
world,  official  stress,  and  schools  and  churches 
and  private  organizations  teach,  that  there 
Is  hope  for  the  world's  peace  and  security,  and 
that  men  of  good  will  can  overcome  the  basic 
differences  which  divide  them.  When  we 
contrast  this  attitude  with  that  displayed  by 
the  above  quotation  concerning  the  teaching 
of  economics  courses,  we  are  shocked.  While 
we,  on  the  one  hand,  feel  that  we  need  to 
know  more  about  the  Communist  system  In 
order  to  be  able  to  understand  It,  the  Com- 
munists precondition  their  people  to  hate  and 
condemn  us. 

Consider  carefully  this  statement: 

"The  ideologists  of  Imperialism,  all  the 
enemies  of  communism,  are  Intensely  trying 
to  prevent  our  progress.  They  try  to  win  over 
all  klnd.s  of  unstable  people.  We  say  to  those 
people :  do  not  draw  away  from  the  people 
and  the  Party,  step  Into  our  common  ranks 
under  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  banner,  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Communist  Party.  If  you  have 
any  revolutionary  spirit,  any  enthusiasm  for 
the  struggle  for  people's  happiness,  any  spark 
of  hatred  for  our  enemies,  and  faith  In  your 
people  and  their  pwwer,  step  under  the  great 
banner  of  Marxism-Leninism.  •  •  •  And  ha- 
tred for  the  class  enemy  Is  necessary  because 
one  cannot  be  a  fine  fighter  for  the  people, 
for  communlmn.  If  one  does  not  know  how  to 
hate  the  enemy.* 

While  In  the  West  tolerance  and  charity 
are  emphasized  ae  models  for  the  behavior 
of  citizens,  Khrushchev  Is  Intent  upon  In- 
culcating hate  In  the  Soviet  people.  Thla 
doctrine  of  hate  permates  the  entire  Instruc- 
tional and  political  system  of  the  USSR., 
and  has  even  been  extended  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  population  for  war: 

"The  political  preparation  of  the  morale 
of  the  people  for  wew  is  of  decisive  impor- 
tance. •  •  •  One  of  the  tasks  in  Indoctri- 
nating the  p>opulatlon  Is  to  exp>06e  clearly  the 
reactionary  essence  of  American  policy  (and 
to  malnlaln]  our  burning  hate  of  the  im- 
perialists. •  •  •  Hatred  of  the  enemy  should 
arouse  the  desire  to  destroy  the  armed  forcee 
and  military-Industrial  potential  of  the  ag- 
gressor and  achieve  complete  victory  In  a 
Just  war.  •  •  •  The  political  preparation  of 
the  morale  of  the  people  for  war  Is  directed 
by  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, and  Is  executed  by  every  govern- 
mental and  public  organization  In  the  coun- 
try, and  by  the  whole  system  of  education 
and  public  Information." ' 

What  greater  contrast  between  freedom 
and  tyranny  could  there  be  than  the  main- 
tenance by  the  Communists  of  an  official  In- 
doctrination machine  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  individuality  and  decentralization  of  our 
educational  system  on  the  other?  We  do 
not  "prepare"  our  citizens  for  war  In  tb* 
sense  In  which  the  Communlste  do;  but  It 
could  also  be  noted  that,  without  hatred,  we 
are  prepared  to  repel  aggression  wherever  it 
may  occur.  Without  coercion  and  without 
hatred,  the  Communist  system  would  be  un- 
able to  sustain  itself. 
conclusion:    the    challenge   to    the    west 

Faced  with  such  a  real  and  formidable  op- 
ponent, the  West  must  clarify  and  reaffirm 
the  goals  which  It  has  so  long  sought  to 
achieve.  And  if  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  U 
foremoet  among  those  goals,  then  it  will  have 
to  keep  sight  of  that  goal  while  steeling  Itself 
to  meet  even  greater  threats  than  thoae  ex- 
perienced in  the  past. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  goals 
which  the  Oommunlats  have  set  for  them- 
aelvee:  they  have  been  forthrtghtly  stated 
on  these  p«gM  by  the  Communists  them- 
lelves,  and  are  aummarized  by  Khrushchev: 

"Capltallaan  •  •  •  wants  to  bury  the  So- 
viet system  and  we  want — not  only  want  but 
have  dug — quite  a  deep  hole,  and  shall  exert 
efforts  to  dig  this  hole  deeper  and  bury  the 
capitalist  system  forever."  • 

Whether  there  will  continue  to  be  room 
on  the  earth  for  the  opposing  systems  of 
capitalism  and  communism  Is  a  question 
which  history  alone  will  answer.  For  our 
part,  we  are  willing  to  examine  serious  pro- 
posals for  peace  at  any  time:  but  "p>eace"  on 
the  baals  of  the  Communist  doctrine  of 
"peaceful  coexistence"  is  clearly  an  Impos- 
BlbUity. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  real  danger  to 
the  free  world  should  it  fall  to  Judge  ac- 
curately the  Intentions  of  the  Communists. 
After  some  8  years  of  peaceful  coexistence 
as  the  principal  strategic  line  of  the  interna- 
tional Communist  movement,  we  have  no 
evidence  that  it  seeks  genuine  peace  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Above  all,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Communlste  have  not  given  up  their 
long-range  goal  of  world  domination,  and 
In  the  flnal  tmalysis  we  must  Judge  their 
motivations  according  to  that  goal.  An  in- 
tervening period  of  apparent  "peace"  and 
relaxation,  regardless  of  how  inviting  It  may 
seem,  must  not  be  allowed  to  lower  the  guard 
of  the  free  world. 

It  Is  clecu*  that  when  Communists  employ 
the  language  of  "peace,  "  they  do  so  to  mask 
their  true  strategic  purpyose:  the  Isolation, 
encirclement,  weakening,  and  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  free  world  and  Its  way  of  life. 
Tlie  cold  war  has  not  concluded,  but  has 
entered  a  new  and  still  more  complex  phase 
In  which  the  spectrum  of  psychological,  po- 
litical, economic,  and  class  warfare  will  be 
radically  expanded.  Such  classic  techniques 
as  subversion,  espionage,  propaganda,  sabo- 
tage, terrorism,  deceit,  and  Incited  disorder 
will  remain  and  be  refined;  but  the  new  tech- 
niques of  nuclear  blackmail  are  also  to  be 
employed  whenever  feasible  It  would  be 
totally  unrealistic  to  hold,  as  some  do,  that 
nuclear  weapons  have  only  a  military  pur- 
pose. Long  ago  the  Soviet  Union  appreciated 
fully  the  ix>lltlcal  purp>oses  of  these  enor- 
mously destructive  modem  weapons,  and 
their  early  decisions  to  Invest  huge  sums  of 
money  and  manpower  Into  their  development 
Indicates  their  willingness  to  attempt  to  at- 
t:iln  real  supremacy  over  the  West. 

During  the  period  of  peaceful  coexistence, 
the  Communists  also  hope  to  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  a  worldwide  "detente. "  I.e..  a  relaxa- 
tion of  tensions.  Under  such  conditions 
they  would  hope  not  only  to  gain  through 
an  American  and  Western  slowdown  In  arma- 
ments, but  alao  to  subvert  and  paralj'ze  hos- 
tile governments  In  the  hope  that  at  the 
critical  moment  such  governments  will 
capitulate  or  will  be  Incapable  of  offering 
effective  resistance. 

The  great  paradox  of  our  time  may  well 
turn  out  to  be  our  Inability  to  recognize 
that  the  cold  war  has  In  reality  become  more 
intense  despite  the  increasing  appearances 
of  peace.  It  need  not  be  emphasized  that  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  free  world 
is  to  live  In  peace.  But  to  mistake  the  lllu- 
."'lon  of  peace  for  genuine  peace  would  be  a 
[)rofoundly  dangerous,  perhape  fatal  mistake. 

Our  purpose  In  this  great  struggle  Imposed 
upon  us  by  the  Communist  world  Is,  as  our 
Presidents  and  statesmen  have  repeatedly 
stressed,  the  victory  of  our  way  of  life.  If 
the  clash  between  the  two  systems  Is.  as  the 
Communists  never  tire  of  stating.  Irrecon- 
nlable,  then  our  victory  will  not  be  achieved 
until  freedMn  and  Justice  prevail  everywhere 
In  the  wcMTld. 
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Tribute  to  Walter  Betterman 


'  Khrushchev,  speech  ut  tlie  Piennry  Meet- 
nig.  June  21,  1963. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
American,  my  good  and  honored  friend, 
Mr.  Walter  M.  Besterman.  He  has  served 
the  U.S.  Congress  with  distinction  since 
January  15,  1946.  and  is  a  recognized 
authority  on  immigration  and  national- 
ity law  of  the  United  States,  both  past 
and  present. 

It  is  his  true  compassion  toward  all  of 
his  fellowmen,  together  with  his  great 
knowledge  of  history  and  perceptive 
understanding  of  the  intricacies  involved 
in  the  successful  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, which  has  made  Walter  Besterman 
so  valuable  an  adviser  to  the  Congress 
and  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

We  friends,  feel  a  sense  of  personal 
loss  on  his  departure  from  Capitol  Hill, 
but  we  are  proud  that  he  was  selected 
to  serve  the  U.S.  Grovernment  abroad  as 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migra- 
tion in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  This  or- 
garuzation  was  founded  in  1951,  largely 
through  the  inspired  vision  of  Queen 
Juliana  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  late 
Honorable  Francis  E.  Walter,  and  Is  pres- 
ently comprised  of  29  member  nations. 
Briefly,  its  function  is  to  assist  in  the  re- 
settlement of  migrants  and  refugees  from 
overpopulated  areas  in  Europe  into 
underpopulated  areas  of  the  world.  The 
fact  that  more  than  1.3  million  persons 
have  been  resettled  is  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  effectiveness  of  that  organization. 

Newspaperman,  diplomat,  linguist,  and 
lawyer,  no  man  is  more  highly  qualified 
to  accept  the  position  as  Deputy  Director 
of  that  organization  than  Walter  Bester- 
man. He  is  no  newcomer  to  Geneva. 
After  receiving  his  Doctorate  of  Laws 
from  the  Geneva  School  of  International 
Law,  he  was  assigned  as  a  reporter  to  the 
League  of  Nations.  At  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II  he  was  chief  of  the  War- 
saw Desk  of  the  United  Press  and  fled 
his  native  Poland  when  Warsaw  fell  to 
Hitler's  armies. 

Waited  came  to  us  as  a  new  American, 
and  he  has  often  quipped  "I  only  missed 
the  Mayflower  by  320  years."  But,  if 
Walter  came  to  the  United  States 
through  adversity,  then  it  must  truly  be 
stated  "Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity." 
I  know  of  no  person  who  has  more  fully 
accepted  or  more  diligently  executed  the 
responsibilities  of  U.S.  citizenship. 


It  is  gratifying  to  the  VS.  Congress  to 
have  this  fine  recognition  of  Walter 
Besterman's  ability,  and  to  know  he 
leaves  us  to  accept  an  even  more  difflcxilt 
asignment  in  world  affairs. 


Iowa  War  Heroes  Honored 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 19.  1964,  at  Waterloo.  Iowa,  a 
park  and  a  permanent  memorial  was 
dedicated  with  proper  ceremonies  to  the 
five  Sullivan  brothers  who  lost  their  lives 
in  World  War  n. 

It  was  ofif  the  Solomon  Islands  in  the 
far  Pacific,  on  November  13,  1942.  that 
the  U.S.S.  Juneau  was  torpedoed.  Going 
down  with  their  fighting  ship  were  the 
five  brothers,  George,  27;  Prancles,  25; 
Joseph,  23;  Madison,  22;  and  Albert  Sul- 
livan, 19.  In  the  park,  which  has  been 
named  the  Culllvan  Brothers  Memorial 
Park,  is  a  granite  pentagon  with  one  of 
the  five  boys'  names  on  each  of  the  five 
sides. 

Among  the  many  who  attended  the 
dedication  ceremony  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tom  Sullivan,  parents  of  the  war  heroes, 
and  their  sister,  Mrs.  Murray  Davidson, 
a  former  WAVE,  who  enlisted  in  the 
Navy  after  her  brothers  were  killed. 

Among  those  participating  in  the  dedi- 
cation were  Vice  Adm.  Maurice  Sheehy, 
retired  Navy  chaplain  from  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa;  Mayor  Jochumsen  of 
Waterloo;  President  Hugh  Patterson  of 
the  Waterloo  Chamber  of  Commerce;  N. 
O.  Paulsen,  chairman  of  the  Waterloo 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners;  the  Right 
Reverend  Monsignor  Klassen,  pastor  of 
St.  Mary's  Church  in  Waterloo,  and  Rear 
Adm.  H.  A.  Yeager,  commandant  of  the 
Ninth  Naval  District. 

In  his  remarks,  Monsignor  Klassen  said 
in  part: 

We  can  never  pay  our  proper  respects  or 
honor  those  who  have  departed  from  our 
midst  for  the  cause  of  freedom  without  first 
examining  our  own  separate  feelings  of  sac- 
rifice, and  rededlcetlng  ourselves  to  the  un- 
finished task  and  extending  the  cause  of 
peace.  Justice,  and  liberty. 

The  speech  of  Admiral  Yeager  follows : 

Iowa  Wab  Heroes  Honored 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sullivan,  other  distinguished 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  a  great 
pleasure  to  be  here  this  morning  at  the 
dedication  of  this  splendid  memorial  to  five 
of   your   favorite  sons,    the   SuUivan    boys. 

I  consider  this  ceremony  today  a  great 
tribute,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  their  700 
shipmates  In  U.S.S.  Juneau  and  the  rest  of 
our  Navy  men  who  did  not  come  back  to 
us  after  World  War  n. 

You  here  were  particularly  close  to  George 
Thomas  Sullivan,  Albert  Leo.  Francis  Henry, 
Joseph  Eugene,  and  Madison  Abel  SuUlvan. 
who  were  In  Juneau  when  she  was  torpedoed 
in  November  1942,  by  a  Japanese  submarine. 
I  loet  one  of  my  best  friends  in  the  same 
terrible  sinking — Command  Graf.  Juneau's 
gunnery  officer.     He  was  my  roommate  and 
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classmate  at  the  Naval  Academy.  That  Is 
Jiut  one  other  reason  I  am  so  pleased  to  b« 
here  with  you  today  to  pay  tribute  to  these 
wonderful  lads,  all  from  the  same  family. 

World  War  n  taught  us  a  lot  of  good 
lessons.  We  no  longer  have  several  members 
of  one  family  serving  In  one  ship.  But, 
first  and  foremost,  the  United  States  has 
learned  that  our  only  road  to  peace  Is  eter- 
nal vigilance  and  having  a  military  so 
strong  It  will  deter  any  other  nation  from 
attacIUng  us  or  our  allies. 

Here  In  Waterloo  you  are  a  thousand  miles 
from  our  seacoasts  and  our  major  naval 
ports.  You  do  not  have  the  oppo  tunlty  of 
seeing  ships  such  as  our  Polaris  submarines, 
our  giant  aircraft  carriers,  and  ships  like 
U.S.a.  The  Sullivans.  which  is  now  employed 
training  our  Naval  Reserves.  I  am  pleased 
that  Captain  King,  former  commanding  offi- 
cer of  U.S.S.  the  Sullivans,  and  now  my  com- 
mander of  recruit  training  at  Great  Lakes, 
could  come  down  here   with  me   today. 

As  a  farm  boy  down  in  Kansas,  I  remember 
thinking  about  the  ocean  as  something  far 
ofT,  big,  impressive,  and  a  bit  mysterious. 
This  It  is.  I  guess  I  thought  those  fields  of 
waving  Kt^T^«^  wheat  looked  like  the  ocean 
should. 

But  the  longer  I  stayed  In  the  Navy,  the 
more  I  realized  that  even  an  inland  city 
such  as  Waterloo  is  dependent  on  the  Navy 
and  its  seapower  to  assure  Its  citizens  of 
their  dally  routine  of  life,  In  war  and  peace. 

We  emerged  triumphant  from  World  War 
II  because  we  Anally  were  able  to  project 
our  seapower  far  overseas.  To  places  like 
the  Solomon  Islands,  where  U.S.S.  Juneau 
was  lost. 

Our  victory  was  not  without  cost:  not 
■without  sacrifice:  with  the  Sullivan  family, 
perhaps,  suffering  the  most  terrible  loss  of 
all. 

Today  in  this  period  of  uneasy  peace,  the 
Navy  still  stands  ready  to  counterattack 
quickly  should  we  be  called  on.  The  6th • 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean;  the  7th  Fleet 
In  the  Par  East;  the  recent  operations  off 
North  Vietnam,  and  earlier  during  the  Cuban 
crisis,  are  vivid  examples  of  our  capabilities. 

But  out  here  In  the  heartland  of  America 
we  tend  to  think  of  the  Navy  only  when  we 
see  the  big  headlines.  We  forget  about  the 
day-to-day  services  the  Navy  provides  in 
helping  to  keep  America  strong  economically 
as  well  as  militarily. 

Each  of  you  has  a  personal  stake  in  sup- 
porting a  strong  Navy,  even  In  peacetime. 

We  must  have  free  use  of  the  ocean  high- 
ways or  our  national  economy  would  be 
seriously  crippled.  You  in  this  great  agri- 
cultural State  know.  I  am  sure,  that  the 
U.S.  domestic  market  cannot  absorb  all 
the  foodstuffs  grown  in  this  country. 
We  must  export  a  great  deal  of  agri- 
cultural products.  In  fact,  over  10  cents  out 
of  every  dollar's  worth  of  crops  and  cattle 
sold  by  lowans  comes  from  oversea  sale* 
And  the  amount  of  Iowa-man  ufactvired 
goods  marketed  abroad  adds  to  your  eco- 
nomy, too. 

We  must  go  Into  the  world  market  with 
comp>etltlve  prices  for  our  goods,  and  that 
means  shipping  them  abroad  In  the  cheap- 
est possible  manner. 

We  have  advanced  technologically  a  great 
deal,  but  we  have  not  found  a  substitute 
more  economical  for  transporting  goods 
overseas  than  using  cargo  ships. 

This  Is  why  I  say  we  all  must  work  toward 
maintaining  a  strong  Navy  in  theee  times, 
as  well  as  in  war,  so  that  our  maritime  com- 
merce will  have  free  access  to  the  seas  and 
to  the  markets  abroad. 

But  while  you  lowans  provide  the  food- 
stuffs and  manufactured  goods  which  make 
Amerlc*  a  strong,  healthy  Nation,  your  most 
Important  product  still  remains  your  man- 
power. Manpower  exemplified  by  the  five 
Sullivan  brothers,  and  the  other  fine,  young 


men  you  have  sent  to  the  services  over  the 
years. 

When  I  first  entered  the  Navy  over  40 
years  ago,  I  was  surprised  to  find  so  many 
lads  from  the  Midwest.  I  certainly  canoe  to 
appreciate  them.  I  am  convinced  these 
boys — these  lowans — are  generally  snuurter, 
come  from  a  better  borne  life,  and  have  a 
better  attitude  than  their  s>ilpmatcs  from 
other  areas.  They  are  the  boys  who  get  to 
be  the  electronics  technicians,  and  who  go 
up  to  the  officer  ranks.  Th«»v  are  the  best 
sailors  and  you  can  be  proud  of  them. 

Over  at  Iowa  State  University,  for  ex- 
ample, we  have  a  Naval  Reserve  Officer  Train- 
ing Corps  unit.  About  60  young  members 
of  the  NROTC  graduate  each  year  and  go  on 
to  active  duty.  We  have  14  such  units  In  the 
9th  Naval  District,  contributing  1.200 
young  officers  annually  to  the  Navy.  We  are 
greatly  dep)endent  on  them — to  man  our 
Polaris  submarines,  our  modern  carriers, 
cruisers,  and  destroyers.  To  fly  our  planes. 
They  are  the  future  commanders  of  our 
Navy.     The  men  who  will  run  our  fleets. 

That  Is  another  reason  why  I  am  so  pleased 
to  be  here  today  to  see  this  wonderful  memo- 
rial to  the  Sullivan  brothers  and  nil  lowana 
who  gave  their  lives  during  the  war.  Look- 
ing around  this  park,  I  see  something  alive 
and  virile  about  it.  Not  Just  the  monument 
Itself,  but  the  entire  atmosphere.  Your 
wonderful  facilities  for  the  young  people  of 
Waterloo  and  all  Iowa.  This  is  a  great  thing 
you  people  have  accomplished  in  this  com- 
munity. You  not  only  have  raised  the  money 
to  create  an  edlflce  to  honor  the  memory  of 
our  heroes,  but,  also,  you  have  Insured  that 
It  Is  In  a  setting  appreciated  by  all.  Particu- 
larly by  our  most  precious  national  asset — 
our  youth. 

The  young  boys  and  girls  will  use  this  park 
to  the  fullest.  They  will  benefit  from  Its 
facilities,  playing  out  in  the  good,  clean, 
fresh  air.  They  will  grow  strong.  And  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  presence  of  this  memorial, 
they  will  gain  an  appreciation  for  the  con- 
tributions the  older  generation  have  made 
to  the  secxirlty  of  their  country.  As  they 
grow  older  they  will  come  to  understand  fully 
the  responsibilities  each  citizen  has  to  this 
democracy.  They  will  appreciate  the  sacri- 
fices which  may  have  to  be  made  in  order 
that  the  United  States  continues  to  be  free. 
And  they  will  pass  this  along  to  future  gen- 
erations. Tills  memorial  will  have  long- 
lasting  effects,  far  past  this  dedication  day. 

But  there  Is  another  way  each  of  you  can 
peraonally  honor  the  memory  of  the  Sul- 
livans. I  am  sure  they  would  want  you  to 
do  this. 

When  you  see  one  of  our  young  sailors 
here  In  Iowa  on  leave,  don't  Just  pass  him  by 
without  a  second  thought.  Remember,  he 
Is  serving  you,  your  fnmlly.  your  children's 
family,  your  country.  Just  as  the  Sul- 
livans and  the  other  Waterloo  boys  who  went 
away  to  war  did.  The  young  sailor  of  today 
Is  part  of  your  security  In  case  of  an  attack 
on  this  great  country. 

If  this  lad  In  uniform  is  shown  in  some 
way  that  you  appreciate  the  work  he  Is  doing 
in  the  Navy,  that  you  recognize  that  he  is 
contributing  something  valuable  to  his  coun- 
try, to  his  community,  and  to  you,  he  will 
walk  a  little  taller.  His  chest  will  be  out, 
and  his  head  will  be  held  higher.  He  will  go 
back  to  his  ship  and  work  longer,  harder,  and 
more  efficiently.  The  net  result  will  be  a 
better  prepared  Navy. 

If  you  do  this  you  will  be  carrying  on  a 
living  memorial  to  the  five  Sullivan  brothers, 
who  unhesitatingly  stepped  forward  to  de- 
fend this  wonderful  country  in  a  national 
emergency.  I  believe  It  Is  our  solemn  ob- 
ligation to  do  everything  in  our  power,  so 
that  each  of  us  can  contribute  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  even  If  only  in  some 
small  way. 

We  muat  never  let  down  our  guard.  We 
must     keep     this     democracy     strong     and 


healthy.  We  must  never,  never  let  It  be 
said  that  thoee  who  died  In  the  defense  a( 
their  country  passed  on  in  vain. 

On  behalf  of  navjrmen  everywhere.  I  want 
to  express  our  great  appreciation  for  ttaa 
honor  you  do  all  sallormen  by  erecting  tliU 
wonderful  memorial  to  these  five  shipmates 
who  are  no  longer  with  us.  They  departed 
this  life  in  the  best  traditions  of  our  Navy 
and  our  democratic  Nation,  and  it  Is  fltttag 
that  we  honor  them  for  It. 

Thank  you.  Mayor,  for  permitting  me  to 
join  in  these  ceremonies  with  you  and  the 
rest  of  you  fine  lowans.  It  has  been  a  very 
moving  experience. 


Advocacy  of  Assattination  and  Mai^nidde 
in  October  1963 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PINNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  Ricord  the 
ai-ticic  ajid  poem  entitled  "The  Hatch- 
ing" from  the  magazine  Americas  issue 
of  October  1963.  published  by  the  Pan 
American  Union,  Washington,  D.C. 

This  poem  by  Homero  Arldijls.  a  Mexi- 
can poet  clearly  advocates  assassination 
shortly  before  the  tragedy  of  President 
Kennedy  in  a  widely  circulation  maga- 
zine In  the  Americas.  Did  Oswald  have 
any  contact  with  this  person  or  his  asso- 
ciates on  Oswald's  now  famous  Mexican 
trip? 

For  the  future  protection  of  our  Presi- 
dent and  ofHclals  of  countries  of  the 
Americas,  it  should  be  noted  that 
Homero  Aridijis  advocates  not  only  one 
assassination,  but  the  assassination  of 
the  person  who  replaces  the  'victim.  Also 
the  persons  who  replace  "the  ones  we 
kill."  . 

What  Is  the  reason  and  background 
for  this  philosophy?  Is  this  an  individ- 
ual or  a  group? 

The  introduction  to  the  poem  in  the 
magazine  America  says,  "He  (Aridjla) 
publishes  In  most  of  the  Mexican  literary 
magazines  and  his  poetry  is  heatedly 
discussed." 

Why  should  the  Pan  American  Union 
immediately  before  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  be  publishing  a  full 
page  poem  in  Spanish  and  English  trans- 
lation with  picture  of  the  author  advo- 
cating assassination  and  magniclde? 

To  those  of  us  who  admired  and  re- 
spected our  President  Kennedy,  it  Is 
amazing  that  this  magazine  with  the 
large  display  advocating  openly  assissl- 
nation,  should  be  carried  in  the  UJ3. 
mails  under  the  designation  "oflBcial 
business,"  Just  prior  to  President  Ken- 
nedy's death. 

We  Americans  are  an  amazing  people. 

The  article  and  poem  follow : 
Homero  Ajuojis 

Homero  Arid  J  Is  was  bom  on  April  6,  1940, 
In  Mlchoacan.  He  publishes  in  most  of  the 
Mexican  literary  magazines,  and  his  poetry  U 
heatedly  discussed.  He  has  published  "Los 
OJos  Desdobladoe"  (Eyes  Open),  poetry,  and 
"La    Tvimba    de    FlUdor"    Pllldor's    Tomb,  a 


novel.    A  book  of  poetry  and  one  of  proee  win 
come  out  this  year.     He  studied  Journalism. 

Thk  Hatching 

I  advocate  magniclde. 

I  say: 

Ijct's  assassinate  the  tyrant. 
That  manipulates,  bossess,  suppresses, 
Bpeaks  for  all  without  their  consent, 
ftiid  has  led  only  to  the  snare  and  the  whip. 
I  say  that  we  must  commit  a  second  mag- 
niclde. 
Because  after  the  first  purification  a  second 

tyrant 

Win  replace  him. 

And  we  will  wait. 

And  the  air  will  be  cleaner  in  the  meanwhile. 

And  we  will  make  love. 

And  we  will  meander  through  the  rainy 
streets. 

Directionless,  holding  hands. 

You  and  yotir  wife,  you  and  your  child. 

My  wife  and  I. 

And  we  will  laugh. 

And  the  air  will  be  cleaner  in  the  meanwhile. 

And  we  will  go  on  waiting. 

And  there  will  be  a  third  to  follow  the  sec- 
ond t3rrant 

That  we  assassinate. 

And  we  will  kill  him  too. 

And  the  air  will  go  on  being  clean. 

And  our  hands  will  do  heroic  deeds  out  of 
necessity. 

But  there  will  come 

a  fourth,  a  fifth,  a  sixth,  a  ninth, 

a  tenth,  a  twentieth,  a  hundredth,  a  thou- 
sandth tyrant 

to  replace  the  ones  that  we  kill 

and  each  will  be  killed  in  his  turn. 

Because  we  must  kill  them  aU. 

Until  power  Inspires 

fear.    A  death  sentence; 

a  pedestal,  gUt  but  crumbing. 

This  is  the  way  we  will  make  life  pure. 

We  will  raise  up  all  our  new  strength: 

the  sun.  the  night, 

the  wind,  the  rain, 

love,  solitude, 

our  bodies. 

Upon  him  who  would  have  power, 

upon  his  henchmen,  his  messengers,  his 
slaves, 

upon  his  apologists  and  his  prophets, 

will  crash  down  all  our  new  strength. 


Dr.  FerDos-Isera 


SPEECH 
or 


Today,  it  Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
join  my  colleagues  today  in  wishing  Dr. 
Fern6s-Isern  well  as  he  leaves  this  body. 

He  has  been  a  gentleman.  He  has 
been  considerate  and  helpful.  Certainly 
he  has  won  the  respect  of  all  his  col- 
leagues. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  in  wishing  him  well, 
great  success,  happiness,  and  God  speed 
in  whatever  he  undertakes. 


HON.  RALPH  R.  HARDING 

or  n>AHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1964 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HARDING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Four  years  ago  when 
I  first  took  my  seat  In  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  it  was  my  privilege 
to  be  seated  between  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouyi]  and  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico,  Dr. 
Pern6s-Ismn.  These  two  gentlemen, 
one  from  an  Island  in  the  Pacific  and 
the  other  from  an  Island  in  the  Carib- 
bean, turned  out  to  be  two  of  my  cloeest 
friends  In  the  Congress. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  our  colleague 
LMr.  iNOUTiJ  go  on  to  the  TJ3.  Senate. 


Another  Possible  Sabstitnte  for  Silver 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MAssACHusrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI"V1ES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  88th 
Congress  prepares  to  wind  up,  I  can  think 
back  to  a  nimiber  of  confrontations  with 
profound  satisfaction.  In  helping  to 
carve  a  record  that  compares  favorably 
with  some  of  the  historic  sessions  of  the 
past,  I  think  all  Members  can  take  a 
great  deal  of  pride. 

One  issue  in  which  I  have  been  deeply 
Involved  has  been  the  issue  of  silver.  At 
various  points  during  the  past  year — in 
my  Treasury -Post  Office  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  in  public  statements,  I  have 
stated  that  substitutes  should  be  used  in 
place  of  silver  in  our  coinage  system  so  as 
to  alleviate  our  shortage  of  coins  in  all 
denominations.  I  have  often  said  that 
unless  immediate  action  is  taken  to  sub- 
stitute some  material  for  silver  In  our 
subsidiary  coinage  that  the  coinage  sys- 
tem of  this  country  would  be  in  serious 
jeopardy.  I  have  suggested  as  possibili- 
ties zirconium,  columbium,  copper  nickel, 
and  other  materials.  Now,  a  magazine 
has  suggested  the  use  of  stainless  steel, 
which  has  been  used  in  other  countries 
since  1939.  As  a  matter  of  interest,  I  am 
enclosing  a  copy  of  an  Associated  Press 
article  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Nation's  press. 

The  article  follows: 

Coins  or  Stainliss  Steel  Suggested 

New  York. — Use  of  stainless  steel  in  the 
U.S.  coinage  as  a  substitute  for  silver  was 
suggested  Tuesday. 

The  Idea  was  thrown  out  by  Steelways,  an 
Industry  magEizlne  which  called  attention  to 
rising  industrial  consumption  of  sUver, 
dwindling  supplies  and  high  prices. 

The  publication  said  stainless  steel  has 
been  used  in  the  coins  of  other  governments 
since  1939. 

An  official  of  a  leading  precious  metals  re- 
fining firm  recently  called  for  minting  of 
US.  coins  without  sliver,  holding  that  at  the 
present  rate  of  use  U.S.  Treasury  stocks  were 
dropping  uncomfortably  fast. 

An  estimated  216  million  ounces  of  silver 
will  go- into  U.S.  dimes,  quarters,  and  half- 
dollars  this  3rear,  Steelways  said — about  twice 
the  vcriume  constuner  by  industry  In  1982. 

Although  U.S.  Treasury  stocks  of  silver  re- 
main ample  for  coinage  demands  of  several 
years,  a  coin  shortage  that  has  plagued  banks 
and  retail  businesses  lately  has  focused  at- 
tention on  longer  range  aspect*  of  tbe  prob- 
lem. 


Los  Angeles  Coanty  Absentee  Ballot 
ApplicatioBS 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUToamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
information  of  those  who  may  seek  ab- 
sentee ballots  for  the  November  3  elec- 
tion and  are  residents  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  Calif.,  the  following  instructions 
and  application  form  are  applicable: 

Absentee  Ballot  Application 

The  application  must  be  signed  by  the 
applicant  and  be  received  by  the  registrar 
of  voters  between  and  Including  the  follow- 
ing dates:   October  6-27,  1964. 

To  apply  for  your  absentee  ballot,  detach 
the  form  on  the  next  page,  fill  In  the  blanks, 
sign  It,  and  mall  to  the  registrar  of  voters. 

This  form  can  be  used  by  only  one  person. 
If  you  know  of  others  who  need  to  apply. 
Instruct  them  to  write  a  separate  letter  re- 
quest containing  the  Information  called  for 
by  the  form. 

To  be  counted,  yovir  marked  ballot  must 
t>e  mailed  to  the  registrar  of  voters  In  time 
for  him  to  receive  it  by  5  p.m.,  November  2 — 
the  day  before  the  election.  So  apply  for 
your  ballot  early,  mark  and  mail  It  prompty. 
bo  not  risk  losing  your  vote  by  any  delay. 

Application  ron  Absent  'VoTni's  Ballot— Br 
Mail 

GKNEKAL     election NOVEMBER     3,      1964 

Benjamin  S.  Hitk, 
Registrar  of  Voters, 
808  North  Spring  Street, 
Lot  Angeles,  Calif. 

Deak  Seb:  I, am  a  voter  of  Loe 

Angeles  County. 

I  am  registered  at  my  home  address  in  Los 

Angeles  County  which  Is 

Tlie   only   reasons    a    voter   may    vote    an 
absentee   ballot  are  as  follows;    (Check  the 
reasons  applicable  to  you.) 
n     II  expect  to  be  absent  from  my  election 

precinct. 
n    2.  Because  of  physical  disability,  I  will 

be   unable  to  vote   In   my   election 

precinct. 
n     3.  The  tenets  of  my  religion  will  prevent 

me      from      attending      the      polls 

throughout  that  day. 
n     4.  I    reside    more    than    10    miles    from 

polling    place    by    the    most    direct 

route  for  public  travel. 
I  am  therefore  making  application  for  an 
absentee  ballot  for  the  above-named  election. 

Ballot  to  be  mailed  to  me  at 

Street. City, State. 

Date  Signature  of  Applicant 

This  material  also  •will  be  contained  In 
my  current  Report  From  Congress.  It 
Is  regrettable  that  the  number  of  days 
which  Congress  has  been  in  session  over 
the  pa^t  3  or  4  years  has  had  the  effect 
of  depriving  citizens  at  home  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  and  talk  with  their  Con- 
gressman to  the  extent  that  Is  desirable. 
Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Holitiild]  discussed  this 
subject  with  great  perceptlveness  on 
Thursday  last.  His  wise  remarks  struck 
me  so  forcefully  that  I  have  felt  it  nec- 
essary to  extend  the  following  invitation 
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to  the  people  of  the  congressional  district 
I  am  honored  to  represent :  "You  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  meet  your  Congresman 
Sunday,  October  18,  2  to  4  p.m.,  Lafay- 
ette Hotel  BallroQU.  Broadway  at  Lin- 
den." My  report  discusses  the  reason 
for  this  and  other  matters  as  follows: 

October   1964. 

Dear  Frukds:  Congress  has  ^n  In  session 
almoet  continuously  since  January  1963. 
G«ttlng  home  to  talk  with  you  personally 
has  been  a  matter  of  quick  trips  except  for 
the  2-week  recesses  for  the  Democratic  and 
Kepubllcan  National  Conventions. 

The  Hosmers  miss  seeing  our  old  friends  at 
home  and  meeting  new  ones.  We  also  feel 
that  the  people  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  see  their  Congressman,  whether  they  ap- 
prove of  him  or  not.  That  Is  why  the  after- 
noon of  October  18  has  been  set  aside  for 
this  purpose.     We  surely  hope  to  see  you. 

As  this  Is  written  Congress  has  high  hopes 
of  adjourning  for  the  year.  That  may  come 
to  pass  before  this  reaches  you — or  the  sit- 
uation may  change  entirely.  That  Is  the 
nature  of  things  In  these  swift  moving  times. 

In  any  event.  It  Is  certain  that  a  great 
election  will  take  place  on  November  3.  Vote 
iis  you  please^biit  please  vote.  For  those 
who  need  It,  there  Is  an  absentee  ballot  appli- 
cation form  on  the  last  page  of  this  report. 

Last  month's  report  promised  details  of 
the  new  social  seciulty  and  veterans'  benefits 
to  all  who  asked  for  them  The  Intervening 
filibuster  In  the  Senate  over  re.'\pportlon- 
ment  of  State  legislatures  delayed  action  on 
these  bills  and  many  more  As  soon  as  ac- 
tion Is  final  we'll  get  the  data  to  you. 

The  last  minute  rush  characteristic  of 
the  closing  days  of  a  Congress  leaves  me 
hard  pressed  to  give  yovi  an  accurate  report 
on  other  meas\.u"efi,  too. 

It  appears  an  effort  will  be  made  to  pro- 
vide the  added  protection  for  our  Presidents 
recommended  by  the  Warren  report  on  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  terrible  assassination. 

Also  In  the  mill  Is  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  cope  with  the  problem 
of  Presidential  succession  and  filling  a 
vacancy  In  the  Vice  Preeldency.  The  Nation 
haa  been  without  a  Vice  President  for  periods 
totaling  37  years.  This  amendment  would 
permit  a  President  to  appoint  one,  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Although  neither  of  these  measures  may 
pass  this  year,  both  are  needed  and  likely  to 
be  enacted  by  early  1965 

A  surprising  number  of  people  asked  for 
the  agriculture  bulletins  mentioned  in  the 
last  report.  It  takes  some  lime  to  get  them 
together.  Please  be  patient  if  yours  have  not 
arrived— they  will  be  along  soon  The  sup- 
ply has  been  iised  up.  .so  iu>  more  requests 
can  be  honored. 

This  operation  went  smoothly  except  tat 
the  Joker  who  sent  In  a  request  for  a  bulletin 
on  bedbugs  In  another  person's  n;une.  The 
sweet  lady  who  got  it  was  pretty  Irate  for  a 
while.  I  hope  my  apologies  have  made  us 
friends  once  again. 

As  my  12th  year  In  the  Congress  nears  clos- 
ing I  want  to  express  resil  appreciation  to 
you  for  making  this  service  meaningful  and 
personally  satisfying  You  have  written  and 
spoken  freely  to  me  of  the  grave  problems 
facing  our  country  and  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions we  share  for  an  even  better  America. 
Together  during  these  years  we  have  worked 
toward  realization  of  thl.s  dream. 

More  often  than  not  wp  have  agreed  on 
particular  Issues.  When  there  has  been  a 
difference  of  views,  we've  both  understood 
that  no  two  people  ever  see  everything  ex- 
actly the  same.  We  have  respected  each 
other's  Judgment.  In  fact,  often  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  know — and  seldom  Is  it  crystal 
clear — whether  passing  or  not  passing  a 
spectflc  law  wUl  be  beet  for  the  United  Statefl 
In  the  long  run. 


The  Important  thing  Is  that  our  basic  ob- 
jectives are  one  and  the  same — a  strong 
America  and  the  freedom  and  well-being  of 
its  people. 

Beet  personal  regards, 

Ckaig  Hosmsk, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Address  by  Hop.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  to 
Democratic    Executive    Committee    of^ 
Cayakoga  County,  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  VANTK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
September  27.  1964,  Senator  Hubert  H. 
HxTMPHREY,  the  Democratic  vice  presi- 
dential candidate,  attended  the  annual 
steer  roast  sponsored  by  the  Democratic 
Executive  Committee  of  Cuyahoga 
County  at  Euclid  Beach  Park  and  de- 
livered a  stirring  address  before  an  au- 
dience of  approximately  12.000  people. 
Senator  Humphrey  presented  a  dra- 
matic record  of  the  achievements  of  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  administration  and 
closed  with  a  profound  statement  on  im- 
migration policy. 

Senator  Humphrey's  address  follows: 
Text  Prepared  for  Delivery  by  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey,  Democratic  Vice  Pre.s- 
IDENTIAL  Candidate,  at  Democratic  Steer 
Roast.    Cleveland.    Ohio.    SrPTEMBER    27 

Today  I  speak  to  one  of  the  greatest  Demo- 
cratic gatherings  in  America. 

This  steer  roast  has  known  many  dramatic 
moments.  But  none  can  surpass  the  visit  4 
years  ago  of  a  courageous  and  eloquent 
young  Senator  from  Massachusetts — llie 
Democratic  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States, 

Many  of  you  will  recall  his  vision  of  a 
greater  America:  "I  would  like  It  to  be  said 
that  in  our  administration,  our  country 
moved  here  at  home:  it  Ijegan  to  solve  the 
problems  that  face  our  people:  it  put  special 
emphasis  on  etliicatlon,  because  no  free 
society  can  survive  without  the  best  educa- 
tional system  in  the  world,  it  took  care  of 
our  children  and  gave  medical  care  to  the 
aged,  so  that  our  older  citizens  could  live 
out  their  Uvea  in  some  security  •  •  •  I 
would  like  it  to  be  sjud  that  we  ended  dis- 
crimination of  all  kinds  In  the  United 
States  •  •  •  We  warn  fair  treatment  for  all 
Americans." 

This  was  a  vision  v.-ortliy  of  a  great  Demo- 
cratic President  and  a  great  Democratic 
Party.  And  for  a  dynamic  and  unforget- 
table 1,000  days,  our  beloved  John  F  Ken- 
nedy kept  his  promises  to  America  And 
when  he  was  taken  from  us.  and  the  whole 
world  faltered,  it  was  Lyndon  B  Johnson 
who  8tepp>ed  forward  bravely  and  told  the 
Nation:  "Let  us  continue  " 

As  the  running  mate  of  President  John- 
son. I  rejoice  to  say  that  with  your  help,  we 
shall  continue  to  move  America  forward. 

The  Democratic  Party  believe*  In  the  phl- 
loepohy  of  government  expressed  by  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  when  he  said:  "I  believe  In 
democracy  because  it  releases  the  energy  of 
every  human   being." 

To  Democrats,  people  are  partners  in  the 
government.  Government  exists  for  the 
people,  because  of  the  people,  and  Is  answer- 
able to  the  people — all  of  them. 


Believing  this,  and  acUng  upon  it.  a 
Democratic  administration  began  to  release 
the  energies  of  America  and  bring  oppor. 
tunlty  to  all  its  people. 

Pour  years  ago.  our  economy  was  flounder- 
ing In  the  midst  of  the  third  recession  in  8 
years.  Today  It  is  enjoying  the  longest 
sustained  growth  In  all  our  history — re- 
leasing the  energies  of  the  American  enter- 
prise  system. 

Pour  years  ago  unemployment  was  dan- 
gerously high  and  no  plans  were  made  to 
meet  the  effects  of  automation  or  absorb 
new  people  coming  on  the  labor  market. 
Today  employment  Is  at  an  all-time  high  of 
72  million  people  and  we  are  slowly  cutting 
the  unemployment  rate — releasing  the  pro- 
ductive  energies   of   American   workers. 

Pour  years  ago  there  were  no  plans  to 
improve  the  woefully  Inadequate  facilities  of 
higher  education  to  educate  our  children. 
Today,  we  have  provided  means  to  construct 
facilities,  add  new  institutions,  and  provide 
more  loans — releasing  the  Intellectual  en- 
ergies   of    American    students. 

Four  years  ago  our  economically  depressed 
areas  had  been  Ignored.  "Poverty  "  was  an 
unmentionable  word — even  though  millions 
of  Americans  lived  In  Its  misery.  Today  the 
ARA,  the  accelerated  public  works,  and  the 
antipoverty  bill  are  law — releasing  the  dor- 
mant energies  of  forgotten  towns  and  for. 
gotten  people. 

Four  years  ago  the  moral  issue  of  human 
rights  had  not  been  faced  Today  the  civil 
rights  bin  has  been  passed — releasing  mil- 
lions of  Americans  from  the  indignities  and 
humiliations    of    second-class    citizenship 

Four  years  ago  the  world  remained  gripped 
by  the  tense,  oppressive  black  cloud  of  nu- 
clear fright  and  anxiety.  Today  the  test 
ban  treaty  has  been  signed  and  we  have 
taken  the  first  steps  toward  a  lasting  peace- 
releasing  the  world  from  the  effects  of 
radioactive    fallout. 

Four  years  ago  John  F.  Kennedy  set  beJore 
you  a  vision  of  a  better  America.  You  re- 
sponded to  this  vision.  America  responded. 
And   we   started   to  move   forward. 

This  progress  did  not  Just  happen  It 
took  courageous  leadership.  It  took  govern- 
ment that  cared  for  people,  Identified  with 
them,  and  above  all  trusted  them. 

Ohio  has  shared  in  the  progress  of  these 
past  4  years.  Your  manufacturing  employ- 
ment is  up.  Your  educational  Institutions 
have  grcfwn.  Your  retail  sales  are  up.  Your 
cities  have  begun  urban  renewal  and  to 
attack  the  problems  of  our  rapidly  growing 
urban  society. 

This  thriving  city  of  Cleveland  Is  the 
eighth  largest  city  in  the  United  SUtes. 
Bvit  Cleveland  Is  going  to  get  larger  So  are 
all  of  the  many  large  cities  In  this  State. 
You  still  have  problems  to  work  out  in  \irban 
renewal,  in  clean  air  and  water.  In  good 
transportation.  In  decent  homes  for  all  of 
the  people. 

Industry  In  Ohio  must  grow  and  innovate 
to  provide  Jobs  for  all  your  people  But 
likewise  the  considerable  agriculture  of  this 
State  must  not  suffer  neglect.  The  wonder- 
ful orchards  and  vineyards  of  this  Western 
Reserve,  and  the  varied  agriculture  all  over 
the  State  must  be  strong — both  for  you  and 
for  the  Nation. 

On  election  day.  Cleveland — and  all  Amer- 
ica— has  a  choice.  You  can  choose  the  party 
of  Wilson,  Roosevelt.  Truman,  Kennedy  and 
Johnson — the  party  that  believes  In  releas- 
ing the  energies  of  America  Or  you  can 
choose  those  who  have  said  "No"  to  every 
constructive  piece  of  Democratic  legislation 
In  the  past  4  years,  and  will  continue  to  say 
"No '■  to  the  challenges  of  the  next  4  years 

You  can  chooae  the  Democratic  Party  that 
seeks  to  revise  and  Improve  our  outdated  and 
Inhumane  Immigration  system,  or  you  can 
choose  those  who  seek  to  replace  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  with  an  iron,  padlocked  gate. 
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What  is  wrong  with  Immigration  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  supported  by  the  last 
four  Presidents  of  the  United  States — In- 
cluding General  Elsenhower? 

What  is  wrong  with  an  Immigration  bill 
permlttmg  family  unification  of  blood  rela- 
tives of  U.S.  citizens? 

What  Is  wrong  with  a  bltl  providing  for 
immigration  of  persons  with  special  skills 
and  exceptional  ability  needed  by  the  United 
States?  Such  people  will  not  take  Jobs 
i^^ay — they  will  create  Jobs  In  our  economy. 

What  is  wrong  with  a  bill  providing  for 
refugee  asylum  for  persecuted  persons? 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  opening  the  "flood- 
gates." It  is  a  question  of  opening  the 
"falrgates"  to  admit  45.000  more  Immi- 
grants— one-fortieth  of  1  percent  of  our 
present  population. 

I  believe  we  will  be  a  better  nation  when 
those  45.000  live  among  us. 

I  believe  we  will  be  a  prouder,  richer  na- 
tion when  the  administration's  Immigration 
bin  becomes  law. 

I  believe  we  will  be  a  more  compassionate 
and  commonsense  nation  when  It  becomes 
law 

I  was  proud  to  testify  for  the  administra- 
tion bill  In  these  words:  "A  great  society 
is  not  a  closed  society  It  Is  open  to  en- 
riching Ideas  and  contrlbxitlons  of  many  cul- 
tures. It  thrives  on  diversity  Immigration 
reform  means  substantial  progress  toward 
this  goal.  If  our  society  sincerely  Judges 
Its  members  on  worth  histead  of  birth,  then 
our  Immigration  policy  should  be  based  pri- 
marily on   merit." 

Worth — not  birth — that  Is  the  Johnson- 
HuMPHREY  promise  to  you.  It  Is  our  pledge. 
It  Is  our  faith. 

We  have  a  Job  to  do  In  the  next  6  weeks. 
Let  us  make  November  3  a  resounding  V- 
day — V  for  voting;  V  for  victory  for  all  that 
Is  Just,  hoble,  courageous  and  decent  In 
American  life. 

In  every  precinct,  in  every  ward.  In  every 
Slate,  we  must  spend  the  next  6  weeks  un- 
leashing the  energies  of  onr  people  In  behalf 
of  Lyndon  B.  John.son  aiid  his  vision  of  the 
preat    society. 

We  have  a  Job  to  do  We  must  keep  Amer- 
ica moving  forward. 


Five  Rollulli  Misted  During  Entire  88th 
Congrett 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  n^LiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  88th  Congress,  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  be  absent  on  five  occasions 
when  seven  rollcall  votes  were  taken. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
as  indicated  below : 

On  rollcall  No.  Ill,  April  14.  1964.  final 
passage  of  H.R.  10809.  HEW-Labor  ap- 
propriations. I  would  have  voted  "yea." 
On  rollcall  No.  182.  July  2,  1964,  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  2,  water  resources  re- 
search centers.  I  would  have  voted  "yea," 
On  rollcall  No.  198.  August  3.  1964.  on 
motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  H.R. 
1096,  Ice  Age  Reaarve.  I  would  have  voted 
"nay."  On  rollcall  No.  199.  August  3. 
1964.  on  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass 
H.R.  3672.  Colorado-Wyoming  reclama- 
tion, I  would  have  voted  "yea."  On  roll- 
call No.  200,  August  4,  1964.  conference 


report  on  H.R.  10939,  Defense  Depart- 
ment appropriations.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea."  On  rollcall  No.  201,  August  4, 
1964,  to  concur  in  Senate  amendment  to 
H.R.  10939,  to  make  35  percent  of  funds 
for  repair  and  conversion  of  naval  ves- 
sels available  for  private  yards.  I  would 
have  voted  "yea,"  On  rollcall  No.  256. 
September  3,  1964,  on  passage  of  S.  2220, 
to  encourage  practice  of  physicians  and 
dentists  in  shortage  areas,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


our  children's  children  walk  along  the  banks 
of  the  Charles  River  in  Boston,  they  will 
know  as  do  we  the  meaning  of  his  life  and 
work.  And.  when  we  visit  the  library  let 
us  be  able  to  say — the  tragedy  of  his  death 
made  us  better  men. 

Mr.  Attorney  General  on  behalf  of  the 
youth  of  our  country  may  I  please  present 
our  gift  to  the  Kennedy  Library. 


The  White  Home  Summer  Intern 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Satiirday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  was  a  touching  ceremony  on  the 
.steps  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol. 
The  White  House  summer  interns  on 
that  occasion  presented  a  sum  of  money 
voluntarily  contributed  by  them  to  Hon. 
Robert  P.  Kennedy.  Attorney  General,  as 
a  pift  to  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Library. 

Mrs.  Pepper  and  I  who  were  privileged 
to  attend  that  stirring  ceremony  were 
much  pleased  that  one  of  the  fine  young 
members  of  the  White  House  intern 
group  from  my  district  was  master  of 
ceremonies  and  made  a  moving  address. 
This  young  man  is  Keith  Barish  who  has 
already  distinguished  himself  in  the 
councils  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  as 
a  young  citizen  of  Florida  and  the  United 
States.  He  is  one  of  those  dedicated  to 
the  great  principles  embodied  in  the  life 
and  death  of  President  Kennedy  and 
determined  to  keep  those  principles  alive 
in  the  youth  of  today  and  the  citizenship 
of  tomorrow  in  our  land.  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  and  countrymen  Keith's 
address: 

We  are  all  here  for  the  same  purpose  to 
honor  the  memory  of  our  late  President 
Kennedy. 

One  year  ago.  President  Kennedy  spoke 
to  many  of  us  on  the  White  House  lawn. 
He  told  us  of  his  faith  In  us.  and  In  our 
future.  He  spoke  about  America  and  the 
part  we  must  play  In  keeping  It  free  and 
good. 

John  F.  Kennedy  Is  no  longer  with  us  but 
his  memory  will  remain  with  us  forever. 
He  was  our  President,  our  friend.  We 
thought  of  him  when  we  thought  of  America. 
We  had  someone  to  emulate,  someone 
whose  example  we  might  use  to  formulate 
our  opinions  and  goals. 

The  White  House  summer  intern  program 
representing  students  from  60  States  and 
many  cities  and  towns  who  have  come  to 
Washington  to  learn  by  participating  In  the 
affairs  of  this  Nation,  have  undertaken  a 
personal  project.  We  have  raised  over  $2,000 
which  we  will  present  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral today  to  be  used  for  the  Kennedy  Li- 
brary. We  had  two  goals — the  immediate 
one  of  doing  our  part  for  the  Kennedy 
Library,  the  other  to  use  his  example  to  pro- 
mote pea.ce  and  brotherhood  among  all 
Americans,  to  eliminate  bigotry  from  the 
hearts  of  all. 

Let  us  pray  that  when  our  children  and 


Address  by  Hon.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES     - 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  1964.  the  Honorable  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson.  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  delivered  a  stirring  ad- 
dress at  a  United  Nations  civic  luncheon 
held  at  the  Sheraton-Cleveland  Hotel, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  before  an  audience  in 
excess  of  2,000  civic  leaders  and  support- 
ers of  the  United  Nations  Assembly  and 
its  work. 

Ambassador  Stevenson's  address  Is  as 
follows : 

I  will  begin  by  reminding  you  that  13 
years  ago — In  1952 — I  said  It  Is  essenl-lal  to 
recognize  that  "who  wins  or  loses  the  next 
election  is  less  Important  than  what  wins — 
what  Ideas — what  concept  of  the  world  to- 
morrow, what  quality  of  perception,  leader- 
ship, and  courage." 

So.  while  it  is  a  fact  that  we  are  In  the 
midst  of  a  political  campaign.  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  we  are  In  the  midst  of  a  critical  period 
In  our  Nation's  history.  At  another  critical 
moment.  Lincoln  said: 

"If  there  ever  could  be  a  proper  time  for 
mere  catch  arguments,  that  time  surely  is 
not  now.  In  times  like  the  present,  men 
should  utter  nothing  for  which  they  would 
not  willingly  be  responsible  through  time 
and  in  eternity." 

Despite  this,  we  have  recently  heard  It 
said:  That  President  Kennedy  deliberately 
timed  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  for  Its  Impact 
in  the  1962  elections;  that  President  John- 
son will  deliberately  provoke  a  crisis  to  co- 
incide with  the  electlito  next  month;  that 
this  administration  Is  responsible  "for  llee 
and  lives  "  in  Vietnam;  that  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  menaces  our  security;  that  the 
hot  line  connecting  Moscow  and  Wtishlngton 
may  be  used  for  "secret"  talks  and  "deals  be- 
tween this  country  and  Russia";  and  so  on. 

I  think  we  may  be  confident  how  Lincoln's 
test  of  "time  and  eternity"  will  deal  with 
such  "catch  arguments." 

But,  It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  discuss 
these  partisan  charges,  I  have  cotne  to  talk 
about  the  United  SUtes,  Its  leadership  In 
the  world.  Its  security.  Its  Interests,  and  the 
United  Nations,  which  Is  not  a  partisan  mat- 
ter, at  least  It  has  not  been  for  some  18 
years.  For  It.  too,  has  been  severely  at- 
tacked. And  I  ask  you  to  believe  that  my 
defense  of  this  remarkable  Institution  for 
International  cooperation  and  collective  se- 
curity would  be  the  same  whatever  political 
label  ite  detractors  wore.  And  what  I  have 
to  say  about  a  bipartisan  American  foreign 
policy  that  has  been  in  effect  for  two  dec- 
ades— that  has  had  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  both  major  parties — I  would  say  at 
any  time,  whether  a  political  campaign  was 
underway  or  not.  For  that  quadrennial  po- 
litical fit  does  not  affect  the  bctslc  fact  that 
our   foreign  policy   In   this   generation  ha« 
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followed  the  same  broad  outlines  under  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  administrations. 

Under  that  policy,  It  has  been  our  good 
fortune  that  since  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  was  approved,  not  one  major  Ameri- 
can poUtleaJ  leader — Republican  cm-  Demo- 
crat— has  ever  before  questioned  the  value 
of  U.S.  membership. 

On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  united 
over  lt«  value  to  vis  as  over  no  other  domestic 
or  foreign  pKJllcy  Issue.  And  this  has  been 
true  of  every  President  In  this  past  genera- 
tion— Roosevelt,  Truman,  Elsenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson;  every  Secretary  of  State, 
from  Stettlnlus  to  DiiUes  to  Rusk;  every  for- 
eign policy  leader  of  the  Senate,  from  Van- 
denburg    to   Pulbrlght 

If  ever  there  was  a  bipartisan  effort.  If 
ever  there  was  a  bipartisan  agreement,  If 
ever  there  was  a  bipartisan  consensus  on 
how  this  country  should  conduct  Its  foreign 
policy.  It  has  been  our  support  of  the  United 
Nations.  And  I  emphasize  this  support  is 
an  all-Amerlcan  support,  an  aH-Amerlcan 
ptoUcy  that  every  poll  shows  Is  backed  by  80 
to  90  percent  of  the  American  people — and 
that's  some  mainstream. 

Indeed,  It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  you — 
it  did  to  me — to  learn  that  I  am  the  first 
registered  Democrat  to  serve  as  the  U.S. 
representative  to  the  United  Nations. 

I  mention  this  because  It  underscores  the 
absence  of  partisan  politics  In  our  approach 
to  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  was  approved 
In  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  89   to  2. 

There  has  never  been  a  delegation  to  the 
General  Assembly  that  did  not  comprise  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats. 

The  United  Nations  planks  In  both  party 
platforms  were  roughly  similar  in  1948,  1962, 
1956,    and    1960. 

But  now  we  are  told  that  everyone  has 
been  out  of  step,  and  we  should  get  out  of 
the  United  Nations  and  "quit  wasting  our 
money  on  It."  And,  In  spite  of  the  conflict- 
ing statements  which  we  have  come  to  ex- 
jject.  this  seems  to  be  the  basic  attitude. 

To  me  this  means  we  should  abdicate  our 
role  of  leadership  In  the  world. 

And  when  I  hear  such  talk  I  think  back 
19  years  this  month  to  the  signing  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  of  what  Beards- 
ley  Ruml  said  about  the  United  Nations 
shortly  before  Its  first  session  In  London 
where  I  was  then  stationed  It  went  like 
thU: 

"At  the  end  of  5  years  you  will  think  the 
United  Nations  Is  the  greatest  vision  ever 
realized  by  man. 

"At  the  end  of  10  years  you  will  find 
doubts  within  yourself  and  all  through  the 
world. 

"At  the  end  of  15  years  you  will  believe 
the  United  Nations  cannot  succeed.  You  will 
be  certain  that  all  the  odds  are  against  Its 
ultimate  life  and  stircess 

"It  win  only  be  when  the  United  Nations 
Is  20  years  old  that  •  •  *  we  will  know  that 
the  United  Nations  Is  the  only  alternative 
to   the   demolition    of   the   world." 

What  a  prescient  bit  of  crystal  ball  gazing 
that  turned  out  to  be 

A  great  many  people  now  have  arrived  at 
the  fourth  stage  In  Ruml's  20-year  proph- 
ecy— that  stage  where  we  know  that  "the 
United  Nations  is  the  only  alternative  to 
the  demolition  of  the  world." 

Let  me  be  emphatic.  This  is  not  said  for 
rhetorical  effect.  The  facts  are  much  too 
practical. 

Because  there  has  been  no  way  to  exorcise 
conflict  from  the  human  breast  or  the  poll- 
tics  of  nations,  the  world  still  abounds  In 
conflicts — some  old.  some  new,  some  trivial, 
some  serious,  some  minor,  some  potentially 
climactic. 

If  these  are  not  to  be  settled  by  war — 
which  haa  been  the  great  instrument  of 
change  through  the  ages — then  they  must  be 


resolved  by  Institutions  for  peaceful  settle- 
ment and  peaceful  change. 

This  seems  Inescapably  by  the  Interna- 
tional machinery  of  peace  we  have  con- 
structed In  the  poctwar  years  at  the  regional 
and  global  levels. 

And  let  me  assure  you,  this  machinery  al- 
ready has  a  far  belter  record  than  most  peo- 
ple seem  to  realize  or  understand,  particu- 
larly those  who  claim   it  has  failed 

During  the  past  decade  and  a  half  there 
have  been  some  20  occasions  when  the  armed 
forces  of  two  or  more  nations  engaged  In 
active  hostilities.  In  only  one  case  did  the 
fighting  end  the  way  wars  have  ended  tradi- 
tionally— by  military  capitulation 

On  at  least  20  other  occasions  there  has 
been  minor  fighting  on  disputed  frontiers, 
or  armed  revolts  In  the  outcome  of  which 
other  states  had  a  national  Interest.  In  no 
case  has  the  fighting  spread  to  International 
warfare. 

As  for  those  International  disputes  now 
on  the  agenda  of  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  some  are  settled  and  others 
are  dormant — and  some  are  hardy  perennials 

But  one  thing  Is  clear  about  all  of  them: 
far  less  blood  has  been  shed  than  If  the  dis- 
putes had  not  found  their  way  onto  the 
agenda  of  the  United  Nations  or  regional 
peacekeeping  organizations 

All  this  has  been  going  on  simultaneously 
with  the  most  massive  political  transforma- 
tion In  history — with  astonishingly  little 
bloodshed  all  the  way  around  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  .sudden  transition  from  colo- 
nialism to  Independence  throughout  the 
world. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the 
United  Nations  has  or  will,  or  ever  can,  solve 
all  the  problems:  or  that  peace — lasting 
peace — Is  around  the  next  corner. 

There  are  still  too  many  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional arms  to  doubt  that  grave  danger 
fitlU  persists.  And  In  dealing  with  It  we  had 
better  keep  in  mind  Santayana's  warning  that 
"those  who  will  not  learn  from  history  are 
destined  to  rep>eat  it." 

In  this  nuclear  age  the  world  can't  afford 
to  repeat  Its  prewar  history  That  should  be 
the  first  realism  of  our  politics  today. 

To  understand  this,  though,  it  is  also  nec- 
essary to  understand — as  I  fear  not  all  of  us 
do — that  we  now  live  In  a  world  which  la 
no  longer  simply  bipolar  but  in  which  multi- 
ple centers  of  power  and  Influence  have  come 
Into  being;  In  which  the  most  extreme  forms 
of  power  are  the  least  likely  to  be  used;  In 
which  realities  are  eroding  rigid  political 
dogmas;  In  which  there  can  be  no  Ideological 
agreement  but  where  there  can  be  agree- 
ment on  mutual  survival;  In  which  Imperial- 
ism Is  dying,  and  paternalism  Is  dying,  too; 
In  which  old  trading  systems,  monetary  sys- 
tems, market  systems,  and  other  elements  of 
the  conventional  economic  wisdom  are  being 
challenged;  and,  finally,  a  world  In  which 
fundamental  Issues  of  human  rights — which 
have  been  hidden  In  closets  down  the  long 
corridor  of  history — -are  out  In  the  open  and 
high  on  the  agenda  of  human  affairs. 

The  United  States  has  sought  to  estabU.-ih 
the  fact  that  this  Nation  would  be  both  sen- 
sitive and  firm  In  meeting  the  challenges 
and  threats  of  these  changing  times. 

We  met  steel  with  steel—  In  Berlin,  In  the 
resumption  of  nuclear  testing  when  the  So- 
viets  broke    the   moratorium,  and    In   Cuba. 

But  we  have  also  sought  to  match  hope 
with  more  hope  and  press  on  with  an  ever 
more  Intensive  quest  for  peace. 

Now  the  quest  continues  even  as  a  more 
complex  world  emerges-— a  world  In  which 
the  cold  war  still  has  no  sharp  beginning  or 
end  and  In  which  the  changes  I  have  noted — 
fundamental  as  they  are — still  are  not  finali- 
ties but  trends. 

But  they  give  us  reason  to  hope  that  with 
the  achievement  of  a  test  ban  treaty — and 
with  the  resolution  banning  weapons  of  mass 


destruction  in  outer  space,  and  the  Insiaiu. 
tlon  of  the  hot  line  between  Moscow  and 
Washington,  and  the  first  halting  steps  to- 
ward United  States-Soviet  cooperation  in 
exploring  the  universe  that  these  and  the 
expanding  peacekeeping  operations  o!  the 
United  Nations  we  have  reason  to  hope,  at  1 
say,  that  the  cold  war.  In  the  form  In  which 
we  have  known  It,  may  be  receding. 

Yet  other  rivalries  abound.  New  crises, 
new  tensions  take  the  place  of  old  New 
Imperialists  arise  from  the  ruins  of  past 
empires.  So  the  world  remains  in  a  turbu- 
lent and  dangerous  state  of  affairs. 

But  between  the  two  thermonuclear  pcjwerg 
we  have  reason  to  hope  that  additional  areaa 
of  common  Interest  can  be  Identified  and 
further  agreennients  reached — until  we  reach 
a  consensus  on  survival.  The  lmp)eratlve  ol 
our  foreign  policy  Is  to  hasten  that  day. 

President  Johnson  did  not  Invent  the 
policy  I  have  been  talking  about.  He  is 
simply  the  preeent  custodian  of  It. 

He  has  carried  It  forward  from  his  prede- 
cessors. 

To  the  credit  of  this  policy  are  such  great 
accomplishments  as  the  rebuilding  of  Eu- 
rope through  the  Marshall  plan  and  point  4; 
our  natlon-bulldlng  programs  for  Asia  and 
Africa;  the  Alliance  for  Progress  In  Latin 
America;  our  efforts  to  achieve  realistic  dis- 
armament; the  launching  of  a  decade  of  de< 
velopment;  the  promotion  of  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy. 

And  so  It  goes — positive,  constructive,  pro- 
gressive Ideas  and  programs  that  have  been 
the  driving  force  of  our  postwar  foreign 
policy. 

And  I  say  thank  Ood  that  t&ls  great  policy 
has  been  passed  on  from  the  hand  of  one 
President  to  the  next,  regardless  of  party, 
during  this  very  dangerous  generation  which 
we  are  now  concluding.  And  let  me  also  say 
that  President  Johnson's  Instant  pledge  to 
continue  the  Truman-Elsenhower-Kennedy 
policy  was  not  only  reassuring  to  the  Ameri- 
can public,  but  equally  so  to  our  allies  and 
most  other  nations  of  the  world. 

One  Is  deeply  aware  of  this  at  the  United 
Nations.  And  we  are  constantly  reminded  of 
how  much  the  new  President's  rededlcatlon 
to  the  United  Nations  and  NATO  means  to 
our  friends  abroad. 

I  would  add  that  one  thing  you  learn  at 
the  United  Nations  Is  that  America's  leader- 
ship rests  on  a  broad  confidence  that  our 
cooperative  policy  of  the  past  ^wo  decades 
will  not  be  abandoned. 

The  President  has  given  that  assurance 

Now.  when  we  look  into  the  future  we  see 
that  the  mutations  In  power  and  Influence  In 
the  world  today  will  require  us  to  be  even 
clearer  In  our  heads  and  even  faster  on  our 
feet  than  we  have  been  so  far. 

Tlie  twilight  of  empire,  the  emergence  of 
Communist  China,  the  tidal  wave  of  Inde- 
pendence all  on  the  heels  of  European  eco- 
nomic and  military  recovery,  have  spawned 
a  multitude  of  problems  and  external  dan- 
gers involving  our  allies  and  the  United 
States    with    Its    worldwide   commitments. 

And  while  all  these  problems  do  not  have 
the  same  priorities  of  Importance,  they  all 
add  to  the  diversity  of  our  Interests — Inter- 
ests and  solutions  that  mvist  be  geared  to 
what  the  peoples  of  the  world  reallj-  want  for 
themselves. 

I  would  not  presume  to  mention  all  of 
them.    Just  let  me  mention  a  few  In  passing: 

There  Is  the  question  of  NATO  and  the  At- 
lantic Community;  Germany  and  European 
security;  the  Common  Market;  trade  and  aid; 
our  changing  relationship  with  the  Commu- 
nist world;  disarmament;  the  bellicose 
threats  of  Pelplng;  the  struggles  of  Vietnam, 
Laos,  Malaysia.  Cyprus;  the  strivings  of  the 
developing  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia;  Latin 
America. 

Each  of  these  begets  a  dozen  more  and 
then  a  dozen  again,  and  I  have  not  begun  to 
scratch    the   surface.     Neither   have   I   men- 
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tloned  one  of  the  most  troublesome  of  the 
problems  now  confronting  us — one  whose 
outcome  may  well  determine  the  fate  of  the 
United  Nations  machinery  Itaelf. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  problena  of  the 
unpaid  assessments  owed  by  the  Soviet  bloc 
and  a  few  other  countries  that  have  refused 
to  pay  their  share  of  the  cost  of  peacekeeping 
operations.  The  problem  could  quickly  be 
resolved  if  the  Soviet  Union  recognized  that 
the  removal  of  present  financial  impediments 
Is  a  necessary  part  of  wiping  out  the  United 
Nations  nagging  deficit  and  improving  the 
capacity  of  the  United  Nations  to  keep  the 
peace. 

Agreement  could  be  reached  on  this,  even 
as  agreement  was  reached  on  the  removal  of 
missiles  In  Cuba,  even  as  agreement  was 
reached  on  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  even 
as  agreement  was  reached  on  the  signing  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  Itself.  We  in- 
tend to  persevere  on  this  fiscal  problem  Just 
as  determinedly  as  we  did  on  the  others. 

Recognizing  the  multitude  of  problems 
that  still  exist,  and  the  complexities  that 
each  poses.  President  Johnson  recently  ap- 
pointed a  task  force  for  peace  to  help  advise 
him  on  how  to  proceed.  In  keeping  with  our 
bipartisan  policy,  he  named  Republicans  as 
well  as  Democrats.  And  I  mention  this  be- 
cause It  points  up  anew  how  the  policy  of  the 
piist  20  years  not  only  is  being  continued, 
but  is  being  extended. 

We  now  have  a  clear  choice  before  us — the 
choice  between  an  American  foreign  policy 
evolved  by  broad  consensus  over  the  post- 
war years,  and  a  rival  pxsUcy — If  It  can  be 
called  that — based  on  a  dangerously  militant 
minority  view  of  the  world.  A  pohcy  of  ulti- 
matum. If  you  will. 

Ultimatums,  however,  offer  only  the  alter- 
natives of  nuclear  war  or  the  humiliation  of 
backing  down. 

Either  alternative  Is  Intolerable  to  the 
United  States,  especlal'y  since  experience 
teaches  us  that  ultimatums  are  often  Just 
hist  warnings  before  resorting  to  conces- 
sions. 

The  problems  of  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cyprus. 
Cuba,  Pelplng,  Berlin — Indeed,  every  problem 
that  beseU  mankind  today,  including  the 
problems  of  poverty,  disease.  Illiteracy,  In- 
equality—will  not  be  solved  by  ultimatum 

Perhaps  the  use  of  power  will  be  forced 
upon  us.  That  Is  one  of  the  responsibilities 
of  power  In  thU  age.  But  the  choice  will  not 
be  ours.  We  shall  not  seek  It,  although  we 
shall  be  ready  for  It — that  Is  the  dual  real- 
ity of  the  day  In  which  we  live. 

Fur  even  If  the  present  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  come  to  see  that  the  expansion 
by  armed  force  Is  Irrational  in  the  nuclear 
ape.  the  leaders  of  Communist  China  have 
gone  to  spectacular  lengths  to  show  that  they 
still  live  in  the  age  of  Stalin— with  what 
dangers  to  all  of  us  we  can  scarcely  discern. 

The  President  has  made  It  clear  that  while 
these  dangers  will  be  resisted,  they  will  not 
he  permitted  to  goad  us  Into  any  n\sh  acts 

We  are  resolved  that  we  shall  not  be  be- 
trayed by  weakness.  But  we  are  equally  re- 
.'-.ilved  that  we  shall  not  betray  our  strength 

For  we  know  that  even  as  threats  and 
menacing  gestures  solved  no  problems  of  the 
past  generation,  neither  will  they  .solve  those 
of  the  next — a  generation  that  will  require 
the  same  perseverance  and  dedication  to 
peace 

•  The  world,  as  I  have  said,  is  still  very  dan- 
t:erous.  but  not  quite  as  dangerous  as  a  short 
Mine  ago.  And  this  more  hopeful  state  of 
:.fTalrs  has  come  about  not  through  hostile 
(onfrontatlon,  unacceptable  challenge,  and 
l)elief  in  our  own  omnipotence.  It  h.is  come 
.ibout  through  a  patient  building  of  world 
(•immunity. 

In  place  of  ultimatum.  In  place  of  old 
ideas  we  have  used  negotiation  and  new  con- 
\iction.  Perhaps  these  will  not  usher  In  the 
new  millennium  of  peace  but  they  may  give 
civilization  a  chance  to  reach  it 


Here  again  I  must  refer  to  those  words 
spoken  by  Lincoln  about  the  care  we  must 
exercise  In  what  we  aay — particularly  In  what 
we  say  about  the  use  of  our  power.  Both  of 
our  parties  have  a  responsibility,  not  only  to 
the  electorate  of  America,  but  to  the  people 
of  the  world  whose  lives  we  control  only  be- 
cause that  power  Is  vested  In  our  hands. 

What  may  be  partisan  rhetoric  to  us  may 
be  provocative  war-mongerlng  to  them. 
They  are  people  with  lives,  purposes,  dreams, 
ambitions  of  their  own.  We  cannot  Ignore 
them  or  permit  them  to  misunderstand  what 
we  say  In  the  heat  of  a  political  campaign. 
The  damage  could  be  irreparable. 

We  must  speak  now,  as  ever,  with  clarity 
and  responsibility.  I  say  this  because  some 
of  the  things  I  have  heard  these  past  weeks, 
Including  militant  mutterlngs  and  confilct- 
ing  declarations  about  the  United  Nations 
and  other  national  policies,  have  reminded 
me  of  passages  in  Alice  in  Wonderland  when 
the  March  Hare  admonishes  Alice: 

"You  should  say  what  you  mean." 

"I  do."  replied  Alice,  "at  least — at  least  I 
mean  what  I  say — that's  the  same  thing,  you 
know." 

"Not  the  same  thing  a  bit,"  said  the  Hat- 
ter "You  might  Just  as  well  say  that  'I  see 
what  I  eat'  is  the  same  thing  as  'I  eat  what 
I  see  '  " 

"You  might  Just  as  well  say."  added  the 
March  Hare,  "that  'I  like  what  I  get'  Is  the 
same  thing  as  'I  get  what  I  like.' " 

•'You  might  Just  as  well  say,"  added  the 
Dormouse,  who  seemed  to  be  talking  In  his 
sleep,  ■that  "I  breathe  when  I  sleep'  Is  the 
same  as  'I  sleep  when  I  breathe."  " 

Now.  In  closing,  I  am  brought  full  circle  to 
what  I  said  earlier  about  world  leadership — 
for  we  now  have  the  opportunity  of  naaklng 
it  clear  that  we  mean  to  continue  our  role 
In  United  Nations  and  our  role  as  a  leader  of 
the  free  world.  They  are  really  the  same 
thing,  and  they  have  been  for  the  generation 
Just  past;  it  Is  our  role  today;  It  must  be  our 
role  in  the  future. 

For  in  this  new  world  of  diversity  that  is 
shaping  up,  the  true  leader  Is  not  the  one 
who  gives  orders,  but  the  one  who  show^ 
the  way 

The  tfue  leader  is  not  the  one  who  em- 
braces agreeable  myths  but  who  faces  the 
facts  even  when  they  are  ugly. 

The  true  leader  is  not  the  one  who  expects 
followers,  but  who  welcomes  the  company 
of  all  who  wish  to  Join  him. 

The  true  leader  is  not  one  who  Insists  that 
his  way  is  the  only  way,  but  who  Is  ready 
t-o  share  his  own  experience  for  what  It  Is 
worth  to  others. 

This.  It  seems  to  me,  is  the  leadership  that 
is  needed  in  a  world  which.  Indeed,  Ls  chang- 
ing rapidly  but  which  Is  concerned  to  the  last 
with  building  a  great  society.  And  the  nation 
which  leads  the  way  to  the  great  society 
need  never  fear  for  its  Influence — for  that  na- 
tion will  be  setting  the  pace  for  all  others 
in  a  world  unified  through  brotherhood,  not 
fear 


Alexander  Mattat,  Ambassador  of  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILI-INOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  service  in  Congress.  I  have  had  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  receiving  various 
letters  of  appreciation  for  the  work  we 
do  here. 

One  that  I  value  most  highly  is  a  tele- 
gram which  I  received  from  His  Excel- 


lency Alexander  Matsas,  Ambassador  of 
Greece,  soon  after  I  introduced  my  reso- 
lution  lu-ging  justice   for  Cyprus. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  know 
that  Greece,  which  has  written  such  a 
heroic  record  in  her  brilliant  defeat  of 
communism  after  World  War  II,  should 
include  my  efforts  and  those  of  my  col- 
leagues for  our  work  toward  obtaining 
true  justice  for  Cyprus. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
interest  itself  in  the  great  cause  of  justice 
for  the  people  of  Cyprus.  Our  own  Gov- 
ernment as  early  as  1947  unoflBcially 
fostered  a  plan  of  "Enosis" — reunion  with 
the  motherland — which  would  have 
tuiTied  Cyprus  over  to  Greece. 

On  thorough  reflection,  enosis  con- 
tinues to  appear  as  the  best  vehicle  for 
guaranteeing  justice  for  Cyprus.  The 
free  world  must  at  all  costs  help  Cyprus 
resolve  its  problems  so  that  there  will  not 
be  any  need  for  anyone  seeking  assist- 
ance from  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other 
nation  whose  system  of  government  is 
based  on  brute  force  and  suppression  of 
human  dignity. 

Cyprus  clearly  belongs  in  the  family  of 
free  nations,  managing  its  own  affairs. 
The  United  States  and  the  free  world 
must  exert  all  of  their  influence  to  hasten 
the  day  when  peace  and  justice,  In  an 
atmosphere  of  cwnplete  freedcma  and 
democracy,  shall  again  prevail  on  Cyprus. 

Ambassador  Matsas"  telegram  follows : 

October  1, 1964. 
Congressman  Roman  Pucinski, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Please  allow  me  to  express  my  warm  ap- 
preciation for  your  noble  efforts  In  favor  of 
Justice  for  Cyprus.  This  cause  Is  based  on 
the  Ideals  of  equity,  freedom,  and  democracy 
which  are  fundamental  to  the  civilization  of 
both  Greece  and  the  United  States. 
Cordially  yours, 

Alexander  Matsas, 
Ambassador  of  Greece. 


Hon.  Carl  Elliott 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  our  col- 
league Congressman  Carl  Elliott,  of 
Alabama.  Carl  Elliott  has  served  his 
district  and  the  Nation  with  devotion. 

Since  coming  to  the  81st  Congress  in 
1948,  Congressman  Elliott  has  risen  to 
be  chairman  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  Government  Re- 
search Activities  and  also  sat  on  the 
Rules  Committee  for  the  past  two  Con- 
gresses. I  know  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  ^^'ill  miss  his  valued  counsel 
and  warm  friendship,  which  he  so  will- 
ingly extended  to  all  in  his  16  years  of 
membership  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 

Again,  I  wish  to  Congressman  and  Mrs. 
Elliott  best  wishes  for  continued  success 
and  happiness. 
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Goldwater'a  Campaign  Speeches 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 


OF 


YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
SiJeaker,  under  the  permission  heretofore 
granted  me  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House  I  include  herewith  the  following 
column  written  by  Miss  E>oris  Fleeson  for 
the  Washington  Star  of  October  2.  1964: 

OOLDWATTH's  Campaign  Speeches 
(By  Dorlfl  neeson) 
Aboard  Goldwater  Train  in  Midwest. — As 
a    campaigner    for    the    Presidency.    Senator 
BAJtBT  OoLDWATER  lacks  the  gift  of  the  sus- 
taining theme. 

His  train  Is  taking  him  through  rich  farm- 
ing and  Industrial  areas  of  Important  States 
where  he  Is  met  by  happy  crowds  prepared 
to  float  on  clouds  of  his  Inspiration.  It  Is 
some  of  the  most  Invigorating  country  In  the 
world.  Even  the  fall  sunshine  Ls  cooperating. 
Yet,  despite  such  surroundings,  Goldwateb 
seems  unable  to  project  a  coherent  and  hope- 
ful view  of  his  new  conservatism  upon  which 
he  can  continue  to  build  a  reasonable  alter- 
native to  what  Americans  have  now. 

He  strikes  no  spark  and  achieves  no  cres- 
cendo. 

He  skips  around.  He  opens  cloeets  and 
displays  skeletons  marked  Bobby  Baker, 
BllUe  Sol  Estes  and  Matt  McCl(j«key. 

He  Invokes  the  shade  of  Joseph  R.  Mc- 
Carthy with  an  ajBsertlon  thai  tha  Johnson 
administration  Is  "soft  on  commiuilsm." 

He  airs  various  prejudices  which  some 
Americans  share.  He  says  President  Johnson 
Is  a  get-rlch-qulck  type  who  knows  only  how 
to  make  money  and  attract  power.  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey,  he  ssiys.  Is  a  Socialist 
radical. 

This  was  the  fare  at  Cincinnati,  but  the 
early  morning  enthusiasts  at  Mlddletown 
next  got  a  heavy  dose  of  the  inequities  of  for- 
eign aid  in  Bolivia,  the  Congo  and  Ghana, 
all  more  than  a  trifle  remote  from  their 
Immediate  problems 

He  threw  away  a  UirKer  and  equally  hoe- 
pltable  crowd  at  Dayton  with  a  technical 
attack  on  a  new  manned  Interceptor  plane 
which  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  was  unveiling  In  California.  This 
echoed  an  ALr  Force  view  which  Goldwater, 
reserve  major  geineral  in  that  service,  pas- 
sionately shares.  Dayton  Ls  an  Air  Force 
center,  but  It  was  not  a  uniformed  crowd. 

Such  6F>eeches  are  nothing  new  In  Amer- 
ican politics.  They  do  not  add  up  to  plans 
and  policy  for  an  administration  which  would 
face  the  opposite  direction  from  the  recent 
past. 

Goldwater  has  felt  the  heat  of  attacks  on 
his  past  statements  about  nuclear  weapons 
and  nuclear  policy.  He  Is  avoiding  the  topic, 
and  foreign  policy  as  well,  except  for  com- 
pliments to  Atlantic  civilization  at  Cincin- 
nati. Here  he  made  a  rather  striking  omis- 
sion. 

Our  destiny,  he  stiggested.  was  to  "stand  as 
a  great  central  pillar  linking  Europe,  the 
Americas,  and  the  venerable  and  vital  peo- 
ples of  the  Paclflc.  •  Africa  was  not  men- 
tioned. 

Early  Impressions  of  this  Journey,  so  cru- 
cial to  his  hopes,  must  be  that  he  has  not 
fixed  upon  a  clear  way  to  retrieve  his  appar- 
ent setbaclis.  He  Is  trying  one  thing  and 
another.  He  Is  clearly  tempted  to  attempt 
destruction  of  the  reputations  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  HtrMPHRET,  though  he  omitted  in 
deUvery  two  short  lines  of  hU  advance  text  at 
Cincinnati. 


He  continues  to  complain  that  Johnson 
will  not  debate  him.  though  be  once  said 
that  a  President  should  not  debate  his  rival, 
that  It  was  too  risky  for  the  country.  He 
has  got  around  that  In  hla  own  mind  by  say- 
ing now  that  he  and  Johnson  are  both  run- 
ning for  President  for  the  first  time. 


James  T.  Farrell's  Impressions  of  Senator 
John   F.   Kennedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
James  T.  Farrell,  the  noted  author  and 
novelist,  wrote  his  impressions  of  Sena- 
tor John  F.  Kennedy  a  year  before  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  was  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent in  1960.  James  T.  Farrell's 
impressions  were  published  in  the  Au- 
gust 1.  1964.  issue  of  Thought.  I  bring 
this  article  to  the  attention  or  my  col- 
leagiies,  for  I  believe  it  is  an  important 
contribution  to  the  literature  about  our 
late  beloved  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
My  First  Impressions  or  John  F.  Kennedy 
(By  James  T.  Farrell) 

(Written  over  a  year  before  the  late  President 
Kennedy's  election  In  1960) 
At  the  Democratic  Convention  In  Chicago. 
in  1956,  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  threw  open  and 
onto  the  convention  floor,  the  choice  of  a 
candidate  for  Vice  President.  Almost  In- 
stantly, there  was  a  boom  for  Kennedy,  that 
Is  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy,  of  Massachu- 
setts. And  Kennedy  almost  won  the  nomi- 
nation away  from  Senator  Estee  Kefauver  of 
Tennessee.  This  was  a  dramatic  and  sur- 
prising event,  and  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  Kennedy  drive  for  the  1960  preslclenthil 
nomination. 

man  or  perfect  ciiar.m 
In  1956,  Senator  Kennedy  was  one  of  a 
group  of  liberal.  Democratic  Senators.  He 
waa  a  young  man  of  39  whose  appearance 
was  so  boyish  that  he  could  easily  have 
passed  for  the  son  of  a  candidate  He  did 
not  look  very  much  older  than  Adlal  Steven- 
son's own  sons.  He  was  an  attractive,  well- 
mannered,  well-dressed  and  self-assured 
young  man.  He  had.  as  it  were,  a  disciplined 
mop  of  dark  hair  that  should  have  been 
undlsclpUend  or  uncombed.  To  women, 
seeing  him  on  TV,  he  was  very  attractive,  but 
not  as  any  mere  glamour  boy.  Many  older 
women  would  have  liked  to  mother  him,  or 
even  muss  his  hair,  and  as  a  son-in-law.  he 
would  have  given  them  the  conviction  tliat 
they  had  a  daughter  who  could  not  have 
married  better.  Masculine,  but  not  rough, 
he  seemed  like  an  exceptionally  desirable 
young  man  to  be  permanently  In  a  family. 
His  charm  was  quickly  perceived,  and  had 
the  perfection  and  quality  of  an  excellently 
prepared,  and  expensive  product  into  which 
the  greatest  skill  and  care  and  the  best  In- 
gredients had  gone. 

It  was  charm  without  .iiiy  excess  tempera- 
ment, unstrained,  fluent  but  unsurprising. 
It  was  charm  that  was  perfect  as  a  young  man 
with  a  gift  for  the  French  might  learn  to 
speak  a  perfect  French.  His  face  was  open 
and  honest,  and,  despite  his  boyishness,  it 
was  not  a  weak  face.  Neither  was  it  a  strong 
face.  It  was  real,  not  false,  not  a  mask,  and 
there  was  no  groesness  In  the  features.  It 
was  alive,  but  with  a  alow  mobility,  like  a 


alow,  absorbed,  not  studied,  gesture  Nei- 
ther false,  nor  quickly  emotional.  It  wore  a 
natural  expression  of  self-assurance  The 
hair  split  one's  gaze,  and  you  saw  the 
feattires.  and  you  saw  the  hair.  You  could, 
thus,  miss  the  eyes.  They  were  direct,  and 
could  have  suggested  wonder  If  the  young 
man  had  any  cause  to  wonder.  They  were 
alert,  unwonderlng  eyes,  which  were  fixed 
on  the  visible  extent  of  the  scene,  which  saw 
with  a  quickness  that  seemed  slow.  His  was 
a  gaze  that  was  unlazy,  and  yet  lazily 
focused. 

He  was  real,  but  rather  than  a  personality 
of  Interest,  he  seemed  like  a  reflection  of 
such,  of  an  Interesting  personality.  It  was 
a  personality  that  you  could  not  get  close  to, 
but  that  you  might  think  that  one  day  you 
might. 

He  seemed  shy  without  being  shy.  soft 
without  being  weak,  bland  with  no  blandness 
In  him,  shallow  when  he  was  not,  and 
friendly  when  he  was  an  easily  met  stranger 
who  remained  a  stranger  while  he  could 
treat  you  with  an  air  of  deference  that  took 
away  none  of  his  dignity.  You  could  Imagine 
that  you  knew  him  when  you  did  not,  had 
seen  him  before  when  you  had  not  were 
cloea  to  him  when  you  and  he  were  meeting 
for  the  first  minute. 

SONS  or  millions 

He  was  appropriate  in  and  unto  himself, 
alert  and  attractive.  Wherever  he  went,  he 
would  be  without  awe,  and  It  would  seem 
a.s  though  he  had  been  there  before. 

He  Is  a  son  of  millions,  and  his  traits  are 
rich  and  Ivy  League,  that  Is  a  product  of  one 
of  the  Eastern  American  colleges  with  Ivled 
campuses,  to  which  the  sons  of  the  rich  are 
often  sent  to  the  most  famous  of  colleges  and 
universities,  and  the  ones  which  soak  a  grad- 
uate with  prestige  as  the  sun  soaks  a  summer 
morning.  He  had  the  airs  of  a  rich  young 
man,  without  the  offensiveness.  the  snobbery, 
the  unsureness  which  can  so  frequently  dis- 
turb the  personality,  or  empty  It.  You  did 
not  dislike  him  because  he  was  so  rich,  nor 
did  you  see  him  as  a  stereotyped  son  of  a 
multimilllonnalre.  You  felt  that  he  knew 
how  to  be  rich  and  to  be  himself.  You  did 
not  distrust  his  liberalism,  and  you  could 
only  wish  him  well. 
He  was  unusual. 

But  he  was  socially  and  p>olltlcally  unus- 
ual, rather  than  unusual  In  personality.  If 
you  got  to  know  him,  it  would  be  easy  to 
call  him*  "Jack."  He  was  not  one  of  the 
boys,  nor  was  he  one  of  his  class  who  was 
a  cipher  plus  the  covering  of  that  cipher  by 
a  family  fortune.  He  had  found  himself 
from  where  he  had  come  and  was  at  ease  in 
where  he  was  going.  He  could  Ulk  to  God 
as  an  equal,  and  he  could  talk  to  a  coal 
miner  as  one. 

The  word  used  for  such  as  Senator  Ken- 
nedy Is  "adjusted."  or  so  It  seems,  but  he 
was  adjusted — plus.  The  plus  was  that  he 
would  remain  above  any  adjustment  and 
not  change  himself  so  that  his  adjustment 
was  the  Armament  of  his  soul.  He  would 
adjust  as  he  would  drink  a  glass  of  water 
when  thirsty. 

He  was  sure  of  himself.  He  was  a  young 
man  who  should  have  been  remarkable,  but 
he  was  neither  that,  nor  was  he  a  bay- 
window  Of  pretense. 

He  was  a  person  and  personality  like  a 
beautifully  designed,  expensive,  unostenta- 
tious, finely  functioning  automobile  with  a 
motor  that  purred  In  quiet  and  steady  non- 
malfunctlonlng.  His  many  good  traits  are 
all  as  though  assembled  into  a  motor  that  Is 
well-made,  durable,  and  will  run  without 
ever  having  knocks  nor  will  It  shake  In  a 
trembling  explosion  of  noise  like  a  bomb 
going  off.  Moving  a  hundred  miles  an  hour, 
Kennedy  might  appear  to  be  going  only 
forty- five  or  fifty  miles  per  hour. 

That  Is  how.  on  reflection,  Kennedy  strikes 
me.     Personally.  I  could  not  say  I  know  blm. 
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I  talked  to  him  five  to  ten  minutes,  all 
told,  and  In  two  chance  meetings.  But  I 
count  how  he  had  seemed  to  measure  me 
before  he  had  scarcely  seen     me 

aftermath  or  American  youth 

He  is  a  product  of  aftermaths.  His 
heroism  In  war,  his  high  scholastic  range 
Ht  Harvard,  his  poUctlcal  liberalism,  these 
come  from  the  world  Into  which  he  was 
made  Now.  he  stands  xipon  the  decades  and 
put.s  his  hand  out  to  take  the  power  that 
grew  in  those  decades.  Where  as  others  had 
to  make  something  of  the  world  to  gain  their 
place  and  power.  Senator  Kennedy  must  gam 
power  In  order  to  make  his  place.  He  Is.  so 
far.  a  product,  a  reflection,  now.  and  as  a 
finely  put  out  product,  he  Is  on  the  market 
He  has  been  flnished.  polished,  and  prepared 
to  put  his  hands  on  power  and  on  destiny 
He  is  an  American  of  the  days  of  America  s 
wealth  and  power.  He  has  nowhere  to  go 
but  to  the  areas  of  power  Intelligent,  ambi- 
tious, he  Is  an  aftermath  of  the  days  of  youth 
He  Is  the  flesh  made  from  promi.se.s  of  Ameri- 
can life,  the  need  made  from  these  promises, 
the  career  opened  wide  becau.se  of  these 
promises.  He.  and  his  generation.s  of  ambi- 
tioiLs  yoiuig  men  who  would  lead,  who  would 
command,  who  would  be  the  modernlzers  of 
the  Founding  Fathers,  the  great  grandsons  of 
all  past  victories  who  live  In  the  confidence 
which  tliese  victories  created 

Not  to  create,  but  to  manapc  and  to  merpe 
to  modernize  the  world  that  made  them,  and 
to  circumstances  of  the  country  in  question 

It  Is  the  business  of  every  Marxist-Leninist 
Party  and  the  sovereign  right  of  every  So- 
ciali.st  state  to  elaborate,  select  or  modify  the 
ways  and  means  of  Socialist  reconstruction 

It  is  a  corollary  of  this  that  every  member 
of  the  Association  of  Communist  Suites  can 
foster  economic  ties  "with  all  countries,  re- 
gardless of  their  social  system  " 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  Bucharest 
leaders  Intended  the  communique  to  be  un- 
derstood not  as  a  general  statement  but  as  a 
'prelude  to  business."  Gaston-Marin's  trip 
to  the  United  States  and  the  new  and  far- 
reaching  economic  agreements  with  Western 
countries  made  this  Just  as  plain  as  did 
Bucharest's  violent  reaction  to  any  attempt 
to  prevent  Rumania  from  taking  such  steps. 
When  a  Moscow  radio  broadcast,  obviously 
referring  to  Rumania,  condemned  extensive 
economic  ties  between  Communist  countries 
and  the  West,  Bucharest  asked  acidly  why 
"some  countries  have  the  right  to  Improve 
their  relations  with  the  West  while  others  do 
not  "  A  book  about  the  Council  for  Mutual 
Kconomlc  Aid  by  East  German  author  Willy 
Kunz  was  Just  as  sharply  criticized  as  the 
article  circulated  in  East  Berlin  by  Gunther 
.Srhade  and  Oerhard  Huber.  What  aroused 
Bucharest's  fiercest  reaction,  however,  was  a 
proposal  by  Professor  Valyev,  of  Moscow,  that 
Joint  Russo-Rumano-Bulgarlan  economic 
sy.stem  should  be  established.  "This  plan  " 
retorted  Morescu  In  Vlata  Economica's  mid- 
.Uily  Issue,  "is  more  than  mere  interference 
ill  Rumania's  Internal  affairs.  It  is  a  pro- 
Ijosal  which  would  curtail  her  sovereignty. 
Rumania  as  a  state  and  the  Rumanian  people 
its  a  nation  would  simply  be  annihilated  by 
administrative  measures  taken  under  the 
pretext  of  "economic'  necessity  and  in  the 
name  of  pseudo-Marxism-Leninism   " 

Other  Communist  countries  may  well  be 
aflected  by  Rumania's  example  This  Is  why 
the  East  European  countries  are  trying  to 
resist  Mr  Khrushchev's  pressure  to  hold  an 
International  Communist  conference  which 
would  excommunicate  China  With  China 
officially  out  of  the  fold,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
could  then  turn  his  full  attention  and  pres- 
sure on  the  straying  members  of  his  East 
European  bloc. 

Today,  Senator  Kennedy,  who  may  become 
President,  Is  the  well-stamped  profile  of  a 
career  and  a  future. 

Is  he  more? 

He  well  can  be. 


The  days  ahead  will  reveal.  If  he  suc- 
ceeds then,  he  will  make  a  land  cleared  Into 
suburbs  where  once  virgin  trees  stood — to 
make  that  land  again  seem  like  a  virgin  fron- 
tier. This,  and  power  and  the  prestige  of 
power,  that  Is  the  New  Frontier  of  Senator 
Kennedv. 


Summary  of  Confressman  Donald  Rums- 
feld's Voting  Record  on  Some  Impor- 
tant Itiuet  Daring  the  88th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
88th  Congress  has  considered  more  than 
2.000  bills,  resolutions,  and  amendments, 
all  of  which  affect  in  some  measure  tiie 
welfare  and  strength  of  our  Nation.  Of 
tliesc.  more  than  945  have  been  enacted 
into  law. 

I  insert  herewith  a  brief  series  of  ex- 
amples indicating  my  views  and  positions 
on  some  of  the  important  issues  con- 
sidered by  Congress  during  the  past  2 
years.    The  summary  follows: 

intf.rnational   affairs   and   national 

SECURriY 

Toward  the  goal  of  world  peace  and 
freedom  through  sound  foreign  policies — 
carefully  made  known  to  the  world  and 
supported  by  strength — free  world  al- 
liances, and  meaningful  international 
understanding  through  the  United  Na- 
tions and  bilateral  diplomacy,  I  have 
supported  such  measures  as  the  resolu- 
tion approving  U.S.  retaliatory  action  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin — Vietnam  crisis — 
funds  for  the  Laos  Control  Commission, 
expansion  of  the  Peace  Corps,  enforce- 
ment of  the  U.N.  Charter  provisions 
denying  voting  rights  to  memiber  nations 
•  such  as  the  U.S.S.R.)  delinquent  in  pay- 
ments for  U.N.  peacekeeping  activities, 
"foor  for  peace"  programs,  increased  U.S. 
participation  in  the  ExpKjrt-Import 
Bank,  U.S.  participation  in  The  Hague 
International  Law  Conference,  and  im- 
provements in  the  ROTC  program. 
While  working  for  the  elimination  of 
waste  in  defense  spending,  I  have  gener- 
ally supported  Defense  Department  ap- 
propriations— a  necessary  expense  for 
the  security  of  the  free  world. 

While  supporting  multilateral  foreign 
aid  through  the  International  Develop- 
ment Agency — IDA — and  the  principle 
and  goal  of  foreign  aid  programs,  -the 
continued  failure  to  correct  the  lack  of 
direction,  lax  administration,  and  waste- 
ful practices  in  present  programs  led  me 
to  supp)ort  various  unsuccessful  moves  to 
reduce  and  revise  the  omnibus  foreign 
aid  bills  and  to  oppose  them  when  many 
deficiencies  were  not  rectified. 

In  supporting  freer  trade.  I  have  op- 
posed such  barriers  as  beef  import  re- 
strictions and  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement — which  inevitably  result  in 
price  increases  to  the  consumer — and 
the  equalization  tax  designed  to  curb 
private  investment  abroad.  I  supported 
a  1-year  extension  of  the  Mexican  farm 


labor  program  in  preference  to  a  2-year 
extension,  and  opposed  continued  U.S. 
aid  under  Public  Law  480  (food  for 
peace  >  to  Nasser  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  in  view  of  continued  United 
Arab  Republic  aggressions  in  the  Middle 
East. 

ASSESSING    legislative    PRIORITIES      THE    Bt  DGET 
BATTLE 

Each  Congressman  has  the  solitary 
and  painstaking  resc>onsibility  of  care- 
fully studying  and  evaluating  the  merits 
and  costs  of  the  many  measures  con- 
sidered, and  of  assessing  the  urgency  and 
priority  of  each  in  the  entire  legislative 
spectrum.  Thus,  particularly  in  a  year 
with  an  $8  billion  deficit — making  total 
deficits  in  the  past  3  years  of  over  $20 
billion — it  was  necessary  to  ask  not  only 
whether  a  program  was  sound  and  nec- 
essary, but,  also,  whether  it  was  of  suf- 
ficiently high  priority  that  it  should  take 
precedence  over  other  worthwhile  pro- 
grams. 

FtDLIlAI      SPEN'niNG 

Traditionally,  appropn;  tions  bills 
cover  many  dozens  of  items  for  various 
departments,  agencies,  and  programs. 
Frequently,  some  obviously  wasteful  or 
unwise  proposals,  which  could  not  pass 
on  their  own  merits,  are  purposely 
tacked  on  to  bills  which  contain  many 
meritorious  items.  For  example:  A 
S7.50C  pay  increase  for  Congressmen, 
which  I  opposed,  was  tacked  onto  the 
postal  workers'  and  Federal  employees' 
pay  increases;  the  creation  of  an  Agri- 
cultural News  Service  ■which  would  com- 
pete with  privately  owned  news  services, 
which  I  opposed,  was  included  in  the 
agriculture  appropriations  bill;  30  im- 
budgeted  public  works  "pork  barrel" 
projects  which  were  not  adequately 
justified  were  included  in  the  omnibus 
public  works  appropriation  bill  which 
also  carried  funds  for  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission;  and,  a  swimming  pool 
for  the  unnecessarily  luxiu-ious  new  con- 
gressional office  building,  which  I  op- 
posed, was  included  in  the  legislative 
appropriation  bill,  which  also  carried 
funds  for  the  worthwhile  activities  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  In  such  in- 
stances. I  have  opposed  the  bills  know- 
ing that  if  defeated,  the  undesirable 
items,  as  indicated  in  the  debate,  would 
be  removed  and  the  bills  then  returned 
for  passage  in  more  acceptable  form. 

I  supported  reductions  in  Federal  in- 
come taxes  to  be  contingent  upon  limits 
on  Federal  spending.  When  the  bill  in 
final  form  omitted  these  limitations.  I 
opposed  it.  In  addition,  I  supported 
cuts  in  corporate  taxes,  and,  on  two  oc- 
casions, reduction  in  excise  taxes.  Hav- 
ing opposed  excessive  Federal  spending. 
I  also  opposed  all  four  Federal  debt  limit 
increases  in  the  past  2  years. 

civil    RIGHTS 

I  support<?d  every  civil  rights  measure 
to  come  before  the  88th  Congress,  in- 
cluding extension  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission — 1963 — various  amend- 

ments to  prevent  discrimination  in  Fed- 
eral programs  such  as  Federal  aid  to 
medical  schools,  et  cetera,  and  the  com- 
prehensive Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  as 
well  as  aid  to  indigent  defendants  in 
Federal  courts. 
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EDUCATION THE    TOOLS    FOR     TOMORJiOW 

In  the  belief  that  the  future  of  this 
country  depends  upon  giving  our  people 
the  tools  with  which  to  become  con- 
tributing citizens  in  an  increasingly  tech- 
nical society,  I  supported  improved  vo- 
cational education  programs  and  expan- 
sion of  the  Manpower  Retraining  Act — 
both  designed  to  assist  unemployables — 
mental  health  and  retardation  legisla- 
tion, grants  for  training  and  facilities, 
expansion  of  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act.  student  loans,  et  cetera, 
and  the  Nurses'  Training  Act. 

In  addition.  I  sponsored  legislation  to 
provide  for  individual  income  tax  deduc- 
tions for  educational  expenses.  This 
approach  came  within  a  few  votes  of 
passing  in  the  Senate.  Believing  the  tax 
deduction  approach  to  be  a  sound  one. 
and  In  view  of  current  Federal  deficits 
and  other  considerations  such  as  the 
rejection  by  the  House  of  an  antidis- 
crimination amendment  to  the  Federal 
aid  to  medical  schools  proposal.  I  op- 
jDosed  that  measure  as  well  as  the  higher 
education  bill.  Certainly,  the  area  of 
education  will  continue  to  be  of  vital 
concern   to  our  Nation. 

CONSERVATION 

To  conserve,  develop,  and  utilize  our 
Nation's  natural  resources.  I  have  sup- 
ported such  measures  as  the  national 
wilderness  preservation  bUl,  the  outdoor 
recreation  bill,  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund.  In  addition  to  other  con- 
servation programs. 

BI73IMXSS,     LABOR.     AGRICULTURE 

I  supported  such  measures  as  legisla- 
tion to  Improve  protections  in  the  over- 
the-counter  securities  market,  the 
atomic  energy  bill  to  facilitate  commer- 
cial use  of  nuclear  materials,  a  National 
Commission  on  Technology.  Auto- 
mation and  Economic  Progress,  and 
amendments  to  improve  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  on  prevailing  wage  rates  and 
fringe  benefits  for  labor.  I  opposed  such 
measures  as  expansion  of  the  programs 
of  Federal  aid  to  local  libraries,  feed 
grain  subsidies,  wheat-cotton  subsidies — 
which  Increased  the  price  of  bread — 
massive  Federal  aid  to  local  transit, 
while  approving  of  "demonstration  proj- 
ects" through  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  such  as  the  •Skokie 
Swift."  as  a  spur  to  local  initiative,  and 
area  redevelopment  programs  which 
have  financed  construction  of  golf 
courses,  cocktail  lounges,  and  so  forth, 
often  in  competition  with  private  enter- 
prise. 

Bills  providing  for  increased  social  se- 
curity benefits,  funds  for  Alaska  earth- 
quake relief,  and  Improvements  in  hous- 
ing and  urban  renewal  programs 
received  my  support.  Measures  which  I 
opposed  Included  the  food  stamp  plan, 
which  unwisely  superseded  sound  exist- 
ing programs  for  distribution  of  surplus 
food  to  the  needy,  and  the  $975  million 
Antipoverty  Act  of  1964.  which  will  re- 
sult in  bypassing  of  State  agencies.  I 
did  support  Congressman  Frelinghuy- 
skn's  alternative  to  the  antipoverty  bill, 
which  was  a  reasonable  expansion  of 
existing  programs  which  have  proved 
effective  in  combatting  poverty,  not  by 


the  dole  but  by  Increased  vocational  ed- 
ucation, retraining,  and  so  forth,  and 
which  would  have  utilized  existing  Fed- 
eral and  Sl^te  agencies  rather  than 
create  a  sup>erbureaucracy  and  establish- 
ing direct  Federal-city  relationships, 
thereby  bypassing  State  Governments, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  administration 
bill.  Finally,  I  supported  such  measures 
as  the  Hill-Burton  Hospital  Construc- 
tion Act,  highway  and  airpwrt  construc- 
tion bills,  limitations  on  unnecessary 
travel — "junketing" — by  Members  of 
Congress,  and  repayment  to  the  Seneca 
Indians  for  lands  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

This  summary  covers  approxmately 
60  of  the  issues  which  were  considered 
by  the  88th  Congress.  Complete  infor- 
mation on  any  aspect  of  the  work  of 
the  88th  Congress  is  available  on  re- 
quest through  my  office — room  241.  Can- 
non Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C., 
20515. 


DAR  G>ii«titatioD  Week  Essays 


The  Late  Right  Reverend  Montignor  Felix 
F.  Borant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEy 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  weeks  ago  this  country 
lost  one  of  its  great  benefactors.  On 
August  25.  1964,  the  Right  Reverend 
Monsignor  Felix  F.  Burant.  pastor  of 
St.  Stanislaus  Church  in  New  York  City 
passed  away. 

Monsignor  Burants  death  climaxed 
a  rich  and  noble  life  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  others  and  to  the  espousal  of 
a  multitude  of  programs  of  spiritual,  cul- 
tural, educational,  and  social  signifi- 
cance. His  sphere  of  interests  was 
worldwide  in  scope  but  was  chiefly 
centered  in  human  problems.  His  dedi- 
cation to  his  fellow  men  transcended 
race,  color,  or  religious  beliefs.  In  time 
of  war  he  served  his  country  as  an  Army 
chaplain,  retiring  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  In  time  of  peace  he  served  by 
enlisting  wide  support  in  behalf  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  displaced  Poles 
and  Polish  refugees  and  escapees.  He 
maintained  an  active  and  valued  interest 
in  Polish-American  organizations. 

As  a  churchman.  Monsignor  Burant 
was  a  dedicated  soldier  of  the  cross.  He 
was  an  active  supporter  of  the  Kosciusz- 
ko  Foundation  and  a  member  of  the 
Foundation's  National  Council. 

Those  who  knew  Monsignor  Burant 
personally  mourn  the  loss  of  a  close  and 
understanding  friend  and  adviser.  His 
church  and  the  people  of  this  country 
have  lost  a  great  humanitarian;  a  zeal- 
ous champion  of  the  underprivileged  and 
homeless;  and  a  noble  Christian  who 
enriched  the  country  with  his  many  suc- 
cessful achievements.  We  all  shall  miss 
him  sorely,  but  we  shall  never  forget 
him. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLOEIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Francis  Broward  Chapter,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution,  In  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  has  again  sponsored 
a  most  worthwhile  essay  contest  in  the 
schools  to  encourage  young  people  to  be- 
come aware  of  the  foundation  of  their 
American  Government,  our  Constitution. 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  list  here  the  win- 
ners of  the  contest  this  year,  and  to  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  the  county  essay  win- 
ners. 

In  the  elementary  division,  the  win- 
ners were : 

Kathryn  Johnson,  sixth  grade.  Cole- 
man Elementary  School,  Pomp>ano 
Beach;  David  Phillips,  sixth  grade,  Cole- 
man EHementary  School;  Susan  Alpaugh, 
sixth  grade,  Harbcrdale  Elementary 
School,  Port  Lauderdale;  Robert  Martin, 
sixth  grade,  Harbordale  Elementary 
School;  Lucia  "Vlniciquerra,  fifth  grade. 
Nativity  Elementary  School,  West 
Hollywood. 

In  the  jimlor  high  school  division,  the 
winners  were: 

Lynn  Travis,  eighth  grade.  Margate 
Junior  High  School.  Margate;  Kathy 
Ziegler,  ninth  grade.  Cardinal  Gibbons 
Junior  High  School,  Fort  Lauderdale; 
Paula  Zyskowski.  ninth  grade.  Cardinal 
Gibbons  Junior  High  School;  Susan 
Grant,  seventh  grade.  Nativity  Junior 
High  School,  Hollywood. 

In  the  senior  high  school  division,  the 
winners  were : 

Lynn  Ottowitz.  10th  grade.  Port  Laud- 
erdale High  School;  Harry  Hamilton, 
12th  grade.  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  High 
School.  Port  Lauderdale. 

In  a  companion  contest  for  art  covers 
and  artwork  the  area  winners  were: 

Bobby  Wayne,  sixth  grade.  Coleman 
Elementary  School;  Anthony  Braggs, 
fifth  grade.  Saunders  Park  Elementary 
School. 

Michael  Meredith,  eighth  grade.  St. 
Elizabeth  Junior  High  School. 

Wendy  Wlrges,  eighth  grade.  St.  Eliz- 
abeth Junior  High  School. 

Kenneth  CoUette.  sixth  grade,  Harbor- 
dale  Elementary  School. 

Michael  McCann,  sixth  grade.  Harbor- 
dale  Elementary  School. 

Jacqueline  Grant,  fifth  grade.  Nativity 
EHementary  School. 

Pam  Kruszeskl,  ninth  grade,  Cardinal 
Gibbons  Junior  High  School. 

Karen  Moran,  ninth  grade.  Cardinal 
Gibbons  Junior  High  School. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  county  win- 
ners in  the  art  contest  cannot  be  repre- 
sented In  the  Record  by  their  work,  but 
I  would  like  to  add  a  special  congratula- 
tions to  the  county  champions,  Kenneth 
CoUette  of  Harbordale  Elementary  and 
Pam  Kruszeskl  of  Cardinal  Oibbons  Jun- 
ior High.    Both  of  these  young  people 
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and  al  the  other  area  winners  in  the  art 
contest  deserve  our  praise  for  their  work 
In  this  contest. 

Now  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  ask  that  the 
county  winning  essays  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.  These  three  essays 
represent  the  dedication  of  young  people 
everywhere,  and  their  understanding  of 
the  American  dream.  In  these  days 
when  mOch  thotight  is  given  to  the  fu- 
ture of  America  It  Is  most  encouraging 
to  those  of  us  of  an  older  generation  to 
know  that  those  who  will  follow  have  a 
burning  faith  in  this  great  land  and  Its 
future. 

Susan  Alpaugh,  sixth  grade  student 
of  Harbordale  Elementary  School  in  Port 
Lauderdale  Is  the  county  champion  In 
the  elementary  schools  division. 

The  essay  follows: 

Mt  iNOrVIDUAL  Prkxdom  Undeb  thk 
CoNsnTTmoi* 

Since  the  time  that  our  Pounding  Fatiiers 
pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunee,  and  their 
sacred  honor,  to  the  formation  of  a  govern- 
ment de<llcat«<l  to  the  freedoms  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, our  Cooatltutlon  ha«  proven  highly 
lofluentlal  In  our  private  lives.  America  to- 
day U  known  as  the  foremoet  democracy  In 
the  world.  Therefore,  each  American  clUzen 
haa  an  obligation  to  uphold  our  country's 
prlnciplee  and  preserve  Its  strength. 

Today,  with  the  world  tension  continually 
mounting.  It  to  of  vital  Importance  th»t  we 
the  American  people  appreciate  the  free- 
doms granted  us  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Indlvlduai  freedoms  under  the  Constitu- 
tion are  numerotia.  They  appear  in  almost 
every  phase  at  dally  life.  The  American  way 
of  life  Is  highly  complex.  The  constitutional 
freedoms  and  the  liberty  given  us  by  the 
greatest  documents  In  the  history  of  the 
Nation,  have  sucoeedetd  in  matrlng  our  peo- 
ple Bucceeafol. 

The  rlg^t  to  vote;  the  election  of  the  peo- 
ple who  represent  us  Is  one  of  the  best 
known  prlvUeges  which  our  Constitution  ot- 
fers.  It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  many 
Americans  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity and  exercise  their  precious  right  to 
vote. 

The  church  which  a  person  attends  Is  one 
of  his  own  choosing.  One  of  the  main  rea- 
sons that  our  forefathers  came  to  the  New 
World  was  to  seciire  the  right  of  choosing 
his  own  form  of  religion.  Thus  from  the  be- 
ginning, freedom  of  worship  has  played  an 
Integral  part  In  American  life. 

The  newspaper,  which  my  family  reads 
after  dinner.  Is  another  fine  example  of  con- 
stitutional freedom.  The  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  guarantees  freedom  of 
the  press;  therefore,  most  persons  In  the 
United  States  have  a  chance  to  know  what 
goes  on  In  this  ever-changing  United  States. 
Our  Government  does  not  censor  material 
which  goes  to  press  and  does  not  hold  back 
from  us  that  which  It  does  not  wish  us  to 
know. 

Americans  may  count  on  their  Govern- 
ment for  protection  both  locally  and  on  a 
national  level.  Local  policemen  protect 
citizens  from  crime.  Our  mlUtla  protects  us 
from  the  threats  of  Invasion  by  other  na- 
tions. 

Jury  trials  also  protect  the  rights  of  the 
Individual.  Our  country  haa  alwa3r8  had  a 
compelling  sense  of  Justice.  Jury  trials  tend 
to  see  that  Justice  Is   carried  out. 

Today,  perhaps  our  most  dangerous  and 
deceptive  foe  Is  communism.  The  ultimate 
goal  of  the  Communist  movement  Is  com- 
plete domination  of  the  world.  We,  as 
Americans,  must  leam  the  dangers  Involved 
and  be  able  to  meet  and  overcome  them. 
Freedom  will  survive  only  as  long  as  the  In- 
dividual is  held  in  high  esteem.     Our  peo- 


ple can  never  be  subjected  to  a  tyrant's 
win,  for  we  are  a  freedom  loving  nation. 
With  the  c^portunltles  granted  us  by  our 
Constitution,  we  will  push  the  threat  of 
conununlsm  aside  and  maintain  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

Kathy  Ziegler,  ninth-grade  student  at 
Cardinal  Gibbons  Junior  High  School,  Is 
the  county  champion  hi  the  junior  high 
division. 

The  essay  follows: 

Mt  iNDrviDUAi.  Freedom  Ukdkb  the 

CONSTTTUnON 

History  tells  us  that  on  many  occasions 
men  have  fought  to  escape  slavery,  or  to 
flee  from  a  totalitarian  government.  In  mod- 
em history  there  have  been  four  mov«nents 
toward  freedom;  namely,  religious  freedom, 
economic  freedom,  representative  govern- 
ment, and  freedom  of  sjjeech  and  of  the 
press. 

I  feel  tirnt  these  freedoms  are  all  closely 
dependent  on  each  other  and  It  seems  that 
one  would  not  survive  without  the  others. 
As  an  American  I  feel  that  freedom  Is  one 
of  my  most  cherished  possessions  with  Its 
gxiarantees  under  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  our  freedom  must  not 
be  regarded  as  a  steady  and  secure  posses- 
sion. It  is  always  tlireatened  by  forces  with- 
in and  outside  of  ovir  country.  It  Is  up  to 
each  Individual  American  to  keep  this  free- 
dom alive  and  secure.  Now  would  be  a  good 
time  for  each  of  us  to  exercise  our  gift  of 
freedom.  Through  an  honest  efTort  we 
could  solve  the  many  problems  facing  oiu- 
Nadon  today,  parUcularly  In  the  dvU  rights 
measure.  There  Is  no  magic  formula  to  de- 
termine wbiat  is  reasonable  and  what  is  re- 
stricted. Freedoom  must  be  earned  In  each 
generation  by  a  wise  adjustment  oi  conflict- 
ing needs  and  values. 

Lyim  Ottowitz.  lOth-grade  student  at 
Port  Lauderdale  High  School.  Is  the 
county  champion  in  the  high  school  di- 
vision. 

Mt  iNorviDUAL  Freedom  Under  The 
CoNsnrunoM 

A  little  over  three  centuries  ago.  In  1620, 
when  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  at  Plym- 
outh Rock,  they  began  a  colony  under  condi- 
tions of  pure  communism.  They  found  later, 
however,  tiiat  because  of  starvation  and  lack 
of  enthusiasm  for  their  work,  they  tiad  to 
discontinue  the  communistic  practices. 

They  then  turned  to  the  theory  of  "to 
each  according  to  merit"  or,  In  other  words, 
each  Individual  had  a  right  to  the  fruits  of 
his  own  labors.  As  a  restUt.  Governor  Brad- 
ford recorded  that  "any  general  want  or 
famine  has  not  been  among  them  since  to 
this  day." 

It  was  upon  this  principle  that  our  coxin- 
try  was  founded.  During  the  time  since 
then,  no  better  way  of  life  has  been  found. 

We  have  walked  Into  this  heritage  and 
with  little  effort  and  sacrifice  have  become 
sharers  In  Its  wealth  and  honor.  We  take 
for  granted  the  freedoms  which  have  been 
bought  by  hard  work  and  bloodshed. 

This  heritage  includes  oiu-  documents  of 
liberty  and  freedom  which,  though  old,  still 
safeguard  our  rights  and  privileges  and  guide 
our  true  progress. 

Freedom  of  religion,  speech,  press,  assem- 
bly and  petition  are  the  original  five  free- 
doms. They  are  guarantees  against  the  Na- 
tional Government's  encroachment  on  our 
basic  Individual  rights.  None  of  these  rights 
Is  absolute,  but  they  are  necessary.  For 
with  them  we  can  keep  our  Government  a 
government  of  the  people. 

Every  Individual  also  has  the  right  to  his 
life,  liberty,  and  property.  These  three  rights 
are  so  bound  together  as  to  be  essentially 
one  right.  To  give  a  man  his  life  but  to 
take  his  liberty  makes  his  life  meanlngle 


In  the  same  respect  to  give  him  his  in>erty 
and  to  deny  him  his  property  Is  to  leave  him 
a  slave. 

Liberty  generally  flourishes  when  goods  are 
privately  owned  and  distributed.  The  ex- 
tent of  liberty  and  prosperity  has  always 
hinged  upon  the  degree  of  private  ownership. 

Freedom  cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  In- 
stead we  shoiild  work  for  It,  sacrifice  for  it, 
to  keep  It  safe. 

The  Constitution  is  primarily  the  means 
of  fairly  determining  the  will  of  people.  It 
will  not  work  by  Itself  and  guarantees  no 
results.  If  Americans  dd  not  uphold  and 
defend  It,  It  vrtll  fall.  In  like  manner.  If  we 
will  not  give  of  our  lives,  substance  and 
time  to  defend  and  serve  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, the  Constitution  will  be  Ignored  and 
overthrown. 

Americans  should  try  to  understand  the 
basic  virtues,  attitudes,  tmd  ideals  which  our 
forefathers  htwl  In  creating  our  country  and 
Constitution.  For  too  many  of  us  are  not 
conscious  of  having  lost  anything  because 
we  did  not  know  what  we  had  that  was  worth 
preserving  to  start  with.  Many  liberties, 
freedoms,  and  privileges  have  been  taken 
from  use  for  this  reason. 

Freedom  of  a  people-  has  never  been,  nor 
ever  will  be,  secure.  Therefore  we  should 
wake  up  and  speak  out  against  the  forces 
which  would  rob  us. 

PreedcMn  Is  an  opportunity.  We  must 
hold  It,  cherlst  it,  and  use  It. 

While  there  was  no  category  in  this 
contest  for  poetry,  one  student  was 
awarded  special  recognition  for  a  poem 
which  accompanied  her  award-winning 
art,  and  I  ask  that  it,  too,  be  printed  here 
m  the  Record  because  of  its  tmusual 
merit. 

Mt  InrorsriDtrAL  Freedom  Under  the 

CONSTTTtrnOM 


Freedom  is  some  apple  pie. 
Freedom  Is  a  new  bom's  cry. 
Freedom,  prized  by  you  amd  I, 
This  freedom  Is  America. 

Freedom  Is  the  wide  oak  trees. 
Freedom  Is  a  cool  sea  breeze. 
Freedom,  to  worship  as  we  please, 
This  freedom  Is  Amerloa. 

Freedom  is  to  wake  at  eleven. 
Freedom  is  bread  without  leaven. 
Freedom — ^trom  God  in  Heaven, 
This  freedom  is  America. 

Freedom  is  a  team's  heartache. 
Freedom  is  a  man's  big  break. 
Freedom,  In  the  laws  we  make, 
This  freedom  Is  America. 

Freedom  Is  a  dress  with  lace. 
Freedom  Is  a  smiling  face. 
Freedom — ^for   every   race, 
This  freedom  Is  America. 

— Pam  KrraszESKi. 


Hon.  Albert  Raint 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  rix)Rn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30. 1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  know  that  all  of  us  In  the  House  will 
greatly  miss  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  Albert  Rains,  who  is  re- 
tiring from  the  Congress. 

Since  coming  to  the  Congress  in  1944, 
Albert  Rains  has  served  his  district  and 
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the  Nation  with  dignity  and  devotion. 
The  people  of  his  district  and  State  can 
feel  justifiably  proud  of  the  representa- 
tion he  has  given  them.  His  colleagues 
on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee will  miss  his  valued  counsel,  as  we  in 
the  House  will  also. 

I  extend  to  Congressman  and  Mrs. 
Rains  my  best  wishes  for  continued  suc- 
cess and  happiness. 


Hon.  John  PUcher 


Hon.  Joe  Kilgore 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  In  wishing  my  good  friend  Joe 
Kilgore  continued  success  in  the  future. 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Joe 
Kilgore  since  we  both  came  to  the  84th 
Congress  in  1955  and  hold  his  friendship 
and  covmsel  in  high  regard. 

He  has  represented  his  district  and 
State  well  and  I  know  his  constituents 
are  proud  of  his  service.  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  the  Members  of  the  House  will  miss 
Joe  Kilgore  and  the  wisdom  he  has  lent 
to  this  body. 

I  extend  to  Congressman  and  Mrs.  Kil- 
gore my  sincere  good  wishes  for  con- 
tinued success  and  happiness. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congrissional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US    Code,  title  44,  sec    185    p    1942). 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  extend  to  Congressman  John 
PiLCHER  my  sincere  good  wishes  on  his 
retirement  from  the  Congress.  Con- 
gressman PiLCHER  can  well  be  proud  of 
his  service  to  his  district  and  his  coun- 
try. I  know  that  his  many  friends  here 
in  the  Congress  will  mi.ss  his  counsel  and 
friendship. 

The  President,  m  selecting  John 
Pilcher  to  head  the  regional  office  of 
emergency  planning  in  Georgia,  has  in- 
deed chosen  a  well-qualified  man.  I 
know  that  the  successes  which  he  has 
attained  as  a  legislator  will  follow  him 
In  his  new  position. 

I  extend  to  Congressman  Pilcher  my 
sincere  good  wishes  for  continued  service 
to  the  people  of  this  country  in  his  new 
endeavor. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Concrcssional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P  Noyes  In  charge,  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H  112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1  50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents)  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  prwes.sed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  prmt 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  stile  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (US  Code,  title  44,  sec  150,  p 
1939).  * 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  prlntUig  of 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  i»w. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accomp«. 
nled  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Prln 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  ex 
tlve  department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ* 
ent  office  of  the  Oovernment  submitting  r*» 
ports  or  documents  In  response  to  inqulrls> 
from  Cotygress  shall  submit  therewith  ui 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  tht 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (UJ9. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.    140,  p.   1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  wbeo' 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referrad 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Hoost 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Represents- 
tlves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  thetr 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  ttm 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  b« 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US    Code,  title  44,  sec    133,  p.  1937) 
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GOVERNMENT   PUBLICATIONS    FOR    SALE  J' 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publlca---; 
tlons  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  Xt»    l, 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government     ' 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  DC,  at  cott  * 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer    ;' 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  ot _ 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized    bootcdealers    and    quantity    pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall   not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  taf" 
the    Government.       The    Superintendent    of 
Documents    shall    prescribe    the    terms    and 
conditions  under   which   he   may  authorlit  ■ 
the    resale    of    Government    publications   by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  OOT- 
ernment  publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent  of   Documents  and   the  head  of   the  re- 
8i)ectlve  department  or  establishment  of  the 
Oovernment    (US.    Code,    title    44,    sec.    72a, 
Supp    2) 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 
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NOTICE 

The  last  issue  of  the  daily  Congressional  Record  for  the  second 
session  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress  will  be  pxiblished  not  later  than 
Friday.  October  23,  1964.  It  is  requested  that  copy  and  proofs  of 
speeches  withheld  for  revision,  or  extensions  of  remarks  as  authorized 
by  either  House,  be  submitted  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  or  to 
the  Congressional  Record  Clerk,  Room  H-112,  Capitol,  before  that  date. 

By  order  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

CARL  HAYDEN,  Chairman. 


Report  to  Residents  of  the  19th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  mvf  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
political  pundits  were  prepared  to  bury 
Congress  when  it  reconvened  in  January 
1963.  But  their  forecast  that  Congress 
was  Incapable  of  legislating  effectively 
proved  to  be  Invalid.  The  recently  ad- 
journed 88th  Congress,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
wrote  one  of  the  most  impressive  lead- 
ership records  in  history.  More  con- 
structive legislation,  ^ch  as  the  prece- 
dentmaklng  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1964, 
and  the  reduction  In  Federal  income 
taxes,  was  passed  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress than  ever  before.  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond,  the  noted  political  analyst,  con- 
firmed this  opinion  In  his  column  of 
September  19,  1964,  when  he  wrote: 

ThU  h&s  certainly  been  a  do-something 
CongrcM.  Its  record  of  achievement  merits 
the  praise  and  esteem  of  the  whole  Nation. 

For  myself,  I  am  grateful  for  the  privi- 
lege of  havmg  been  a  Member  of  this 
Congress. 


To  sul)stantiat€  these  claims,  I  should 
like  to  review  for  my  constituents  some 
of  the  Important  measures  enacted  into 
law  by  this  session  of  Congress.  This  re- 
view is  not  meant  to  oljscure  the  unfin- 
ished business  of  Congress,  such  as  the 
enactment  of  a  medicare  plan  for  the 
elderly  imder  social  security  and  an  im- 
proved Presidential  Succession  Act.  But 
I  make  this  report  with  the  sincere  con- 
viction that  the  Nation  can  take  pride 
In  the  accomplishments  of  its  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress. 

NATIONAL  ECONOMY 

This  Congress  energized  the  national 
economy  by  passing  legislation  lowering 
rates  of  personal  and  corporate  income 
taxes,  thus  increasing  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  consiuner  and  encouraging 
industry  to  expand  production.  Public 
Law  88-272. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964 — the  antipoverty  program — estab- 
lished the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity to  control  and  coordinate  all  re- 
sources and  programs  aimed  at  eliminat- 
ing the  pockets  of  poverty  that  remain 
in  this — the  wealthiest  nation  In  the 
world.  This  Office  will  administer  a  job 
corps  of  urban  and  rural  youth,  and  a 
work-traming  and  work-study  program. 
In  addition,  it  will  encourage  local  action 
to  reduce  poverty.  Additional  programs 
will  provide  the  youth  of  the  Nation 
with  the  opportunity  to  develop  skills 
and  continue  education      The  act  also 


provides  loans  to  very  low  income  fami- 
lies for  enterprises  which  will  help  m- 
crease  their  level  of  earnings.  I  am  con- 
fident that  ultimately  this  legislation 
will  convert  welfare  recipients  into  con- 
tributors to  our  national  prosr>erity. 

The  Domestic  Peace  Corps,  which  Is 
part  of  this  program,  was  Introduced  by 
me  2  years  ago.  I  am  pleased  to  have  it 
Incorporated  as  a  part  of  this  most  Im- 
portant legislation. 

Enacted  into  law  was  Public  Law  88- 
365  which  provides  a  program  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  financing  facilities  for 
needed  urban  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems. Ultimately  this  legislation  will 
help  residents  of  cities  like  New  York 
get  to  and  from  their  jobs  faster  and 
more  comfortably  than  now. 

A  National  Commission  on  Food  Mar- 
keting to  study  trade  procedures  and 
price  relationships  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  was  established.  One 
of  the  items  to  be  studied  is  the  concen- 
tration of  buying  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  small  number  of  persons  and  the 
effect  of  the  "supermarket"  system  on 
the  consumer. 

Public  Law  88-423,  approved  in  August 
1964,  authorizes  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  primary  and  secondary  State 
highways  and  for  their  extensions  into 
our  cities  as  well  as  for  road  projects  in 
national  forests,  parks,  and  Indian 
reservations. 

SOCIAL    SECtTRrrr,    health,    and    welfare 

In  addition  to  stimulating  the  econ- 
omy, Congress  in  1964  also  gave  atten- 
tion to  the  health  and  welfare  needs  of 
our  E>eople. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1964  represents  the 
continuation  and  broadening  of  p  num- 
ber of  programs  under  which  many  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens  have  been  able  to 
purchase  their  own  homes  or  to  rent 
decent  apartments  at  prices  they  can 
afford.  It  authorizes  $1.2  billion  for  ur- 
ban renewal.  37,500  new  low-rent  public 
housing  units  throughout  the  country, 
and  loans  for  housing  for  the  elderly,  for 
farm  housing,  and  other  existing  pro- 
grams. It  provides  for  construction  of 
facilities  for  migrant  farmworkers.  It 
extends  the  maturity  of  FHA-financed 
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home  mortgsiges,  and  lowers  the  down- 
pajonents  required ;  and  It  provides  com- 
pensation for  persons  and  businesses  dis- 
located by  urban  renewal  projects.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  this  legislation  will 
make  home  ownership  possible  for  many 
more  of  our  citizens,  and  that  it  will 
make  low-rent  housing  available  for  our 
needy.  In  addition,  it  will  make  housing 
for  the  elderly  financially  possible  for 
many  of  our  senior  citizens. 

During  previous  years  I  offered 
amendments  to  the  housing  bills  seeking 
to  improve  them  in  keeping  with  the 
needs  of  my  constituency.  This  year  I 
sought  to  amend  the  bill  by  restricting 
Federal  aid  to  housing  in  urban  renewal 
areas  to  low-  and  middle-income  devel- 
opments. Although  my  amendment  was 
not  accepted,  I  am  certain  the  effect  of 
the  debate,  which  I  helped  to  lead,  will 
help  attain  the  desired  end  since  it  clari- 
fied the  intent  of  Congress. 

The  Congress  launched  the  first  allout 
attack  on  the  largest  health  problem  In 
the  country — mental  illness  and  retarda- 
tion. It  also  took  constructive  action 
to  improve  the  hospital  bed  shortage  by 
extending  for  5  years  to  June  30,  1969. 
the  Hill-Burton  Act,  providing  Federal 
aid  for  construction,  modernization  of 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  other  med- 
ical centers.  The  Hill-Burton  Act.  origi- 
nally enacted  in  1946,  provided  assist- 
ance for  7,306  projects  Including  almost 
311,000  hospital  beds  and  2.011  health  fa- 
cilities. First  steps  have  been  taken  to- 
ward the  coordination  of  hospital  sys- 
tems and  facilities  to  provide  more  ef- 
ficient and  economical  health  care.  The 
bill  passed  this  year  continues  the  pro- 
gram initiated  in  1946  and  provides  funds 
for  areawide  planning  of  health  facilities. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  United 
States  will  need  850.000  professional 
nurses  by  1970.  At  present  there  are 
550,000  professional  nurses  in  practice. 
The  5-year  program  enacted  by  this 
Congress  anticipates  an  increase  of  130,- 
000  nurses.  While  this  is  short  of  the 
estimated  need,  the  legislation  should  do 
much  to  Increase  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates of  nursing  schooLs.  The  Nurses 
Training  Act  of  1964  includes  grants  for 
construction  and  rebuilding  of  school 
and  college  facilities,  traineeshlps  for 
advanced  professionals,  and  loans  for 
students.  This  program  will  help  pa- 
tients and  also  will  help  many  yoimg 
girls  find  a  satisfactory,  professional 
career. 

Another  health  measure  will  alleviate 
the  critical  shortage  of  adequately 
trained  professional  public  health  per- 
sonnel. It  provides  for  a  5-year  exten- 
sion of  training  programs  to  Increase  the 
nimiber  of  professional  public  health 
personnel;  It  also  will  expand  health 
project  grants  to  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  engineering,  social  work,  and 
pharmacy. 

The  Library  Services  Act.  originally 
enacted  by  the  84th  Congress  as  a  step 
toward  providing  public  library  services 
for  the  Nation,  was  once  again  extended, 
providing  matching  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  libraries.  It  Is  avail- 
able to  all  parts  of  the  Nation.  This 
shoxild  greatly  benefit  the  Nation's  60 
million  people  who  are  served  by  inade- 


quate libraries  and  the  1.5  million  In 
urban  areas  with  no  public  libraries  at 
all. 

We  broadened  and  made  permanent 
the  stamp  program  for  distribution  of 
surplus  and  other  foods  to  those  families 
requiring  such  assistance.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  provide  surplus  foods  to  Stated  re- 
questing such  aid.  This  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, establishing  on  a  pilot  ba.sis  in 
1961,  proved  to  be  an  effective  means  of 
expanding  farm  markets  and  of  Improv- 
ing the  food  oonsumption  and  nutrition 
of  low-income  households.  This  is  now, 
thanks  to  the  88th  Congress,  a  perma- 
nent program. 

We  passed  legislation  which  permits 
the  purchase  of  processed  grain  foods 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  donation  under  domestic  welfare  and 
foreign  aid  programs.  It  is  anticipated 
that  this  legislation  will  result  in  a  sav- 
ings to  the  Government  in  the  program 
of  donating  surplus  grain  to  needy  per- 
sons. 

To  my  regret,  I  must  report  that  the 
medicare  program  unfortunately  was  not 
passed  by  this  session  of  Congress.  It 
is  my  firm  opinion  that  our  senior  citi- 
zens should  have  medical  care  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right;  and  I  shall  continue  to  fight 
for  home  and  hospital  care  for  the  elder- 
ly under  social  security  so  long  as  I  hold 
public  oflQce.  This  year,  as  in  previous 
years,  I  had  cards  printed  at  my  own 
expense  which  were  signed  by  thousands 
of  my  constituents  and  which  I  delivered 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
convince  them  of  the  desire  of  my  people 
for  this  legislation.  Once  again  these 
petitions  were  ignored  by  a  handful  of 
callous  men  who  are  headless  of  the 
needs  of  others.  I  remain  confident  this 
vital  legislation  will  be  passed  soon. 

VKIEKANS 

Over  25  veterans  measures  have  al- 
ready been  signed  into  law,  which  makes 
this  Congress  one  of  the  most  productive 
ever  in  this  field.  Some  of  these  cah  be 
described  as  milestones  and  were 
achieved  only  after  a  continuous,  diffi- 
cult uphill  battle. 

Of  particular  note  is  the  bill  which 
provides  additional  beds  and  nursing 
home  care  facilities  for  veterans 

Another  milestone  is  embodied  in  Pub- 
lic Law  88-361,  which  provides  educa- 
tional assistance  to  the  children  of  vet- 
erans who  are  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  from  disabilities  incurred  dur- 
ing their  war  service. 

Of  great  significance  to  2  million  serv- 
ice-disabled veterans  Is  the  bill  which 
provides  that  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability which  has  been  continuously  rated 
at  or  above  a  certain  percenljage  for  20 
or  more  years  shall  not  thereafter  be 
reduced  below  such  percentage.  This 
means  that  the  disability  ratings  of  most 
World  War  II  veterans  will  be  frozen 
shortly  since  the  great  bulk  were  in- 
curred during  the  period  which  ended  in 
1945. 

INTniNATIONAL  ArTAIRS 

Foreign  aid  Is  a  multipurpose  Instru- 
ment of  foreign  policy.  It  helps  transi- 
tional societies  develop  stronger  eco- 
nomies and  institutions;  it  helps  other 


nations  preserve  their  Independence ;  and 
it  helps  primitive  societies  learn  to  deal 
with  contemporary  problems.  Current- 
ly, our  foreign  aid  program  is  shifting 
from  supporting  assistance  to  repayable 
loans,  and  other  nations  of  the  free  world 
are  joining  with  us  In  providing  such  as- 
sistance. As  this  shift  toward  repayable 
loans  continues,  it  is  felt  that  future  Gov- 
ernment aid  will  be  diminished  and  that 
the  hardship  on  the  American  taxpayer 
will  be  lessened.  This  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated $3,250  million  for  foreign  aid 
in  fiscal  year  1965. 

Since  August  of  1961  when  the  first 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  set  foot  on  for- 
eign soil,  more  than  10,000  volunteers 
have  seen  duty  in  46  countries.  On  sign- 
ing the  order  creating  the  Corps  on  a 
pilot  basis  In  March,  1961.  the  late  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  said: 

Our  Peace  Corps  Is  not  designed  as  an 
instrument  of  diplomacy  or  propaganda  or 
Ideological  conflict  (but)  to  permit  our  peo- 
ple to  exercise  more  fully  their  responsibili- 
ties In  the  great  common  caxise  of  world  de- 
velopment. 

So  successful  has  this  program  become 
that  an  additional  20  countries  have  re- 
quested Peace  Corps  missions,  but  they 
cannot  be  supplied  Immediately  since  the 
demand  for  trained  volunteers  exceeds 
the  supply.  This  year  Congress  author- 
ized expansion  of  the  Peace  Corps.  This 
bill  came  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a  member; 
I  cosponsored  the  legislation  and  spoke 
for  it  during  debate. 

The  test  ban  treaty  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  Soviet  Union  was  signed 
during  this  Congress.  This  is  a  land- 
mark In  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  since  it  provides  not  alone  for  the 
discontinuance  of  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  atmosphere  but  also  en- 
courages the  coexistence  policy  which  is 
so  vital  in  this  nuclear  age. 

NATIONAL  DErZNSE  AND  INTEKNAI.  SKCURITT 

This  Congress  has  provided  for  the 
Insurance  of  our  military  strength  while 
making  every  practical  effort  to  prevent 
a  nuclear  war. 

CIVtL  HCHTS 

Perhaps  the  major  achievement  of  the 
88Lh  Congress  was  embodied  in  the  civil 
rights  legislation  which  was  enacted  on 
July  2,  1964.  because  this  Involves  a 
moral  Issue  that  cannot  be  ignored  or 
evaded,  however  r>olltlcally  convenient  it 
may  be  to  do  so.  The  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  is  a  major  landmark  in  Ameri- 
can history;  In  my  view  it  is  the  cul- 
mination of  the  century-old  struggle  of 
all  Americans,  whatever  their  race,  color, 
creed,  national  origin,  or  sex.  to  obtain 
equal  rights  along  with  the  dignity  and 
freedom  which  is  their  birthright.  It 
guarantees  that  all  Americans  will  enjoy 
the  same  rights  and  opportunities  and 
reaffirms  our  dedication  to  the  American 
democratic  ideal.  Technically,  the  bill 
provides  for:  enforcement  of  voting 
rights,  which  I  believe  will  change  the 
political  structure  of  the  South;  Injunc- 
tions against  discrimination  In  public 
accommodations;  protection  of  rights  to 
education.  In  addition.  It  extends  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  for  4  years  to 
January  31,  1968,  establishes  a  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service  and  a  Commission 
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on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and 
requires  nondiscrimination  in  federally 
assisted  programs.  In  short,  it  elimi- 
nates discrimination  against  minority 
groups  in  the  Uniteo  States.  Despite  the 
fears  that  some  forces  have  implanted,  I 
believe  this  legislation  will  help  improve 
our  democracy. 

This  Congress  has  also  passed  legis- 
lation authorizing  U.S.  district  courts  to 
appoint  public  defenders  for  defendants 
in  criminal  cases  who  cannot  afford  legal 
assistance.  I  Joined  In  the  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  favoring  this  legisla- 
tion because  I  have  s^^n  masiy  situations 
where  poor  defendants  were  not  ade- 
quately protected  In  our  courts — not  be- 
cause of  what  they  did  but  because  they 
were  poor.  This  legislation  will.  I  am 
confident.  Improve  our  system  of  justice. 

NATCRAL    RESOtJKCES 

Conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
also  has  been  emphasizied  in  the  work  of 
the  88th  Congress. 

We  established  a  10-year  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  to  assist  the 
States  in  developing  outdoor  recreation 
programs.  The  need  for  this  legislation 
Ls  highlighted  by  the  increasing  use 
which  the  American  people  have  been 
making  of  our  Federal  and  State  recrea- 
tion areas. 

A  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System,  established  by  this  Congress,  will 
close  35  million  acres  of  land  to  com- 
mercial use  and  keep  them  in  their 
primitive  state.  This  program  will  aid 
scientific  research  as  well  as  preserve  the 
primitive  beauty  of  these  lands  for  the 
benefit  of  all  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States. 

TOUH    REPRESENTATIVE    IN    CONGRESS 

And  now,  if  I  may.  I  should  like  to 
turn  from  the  accomplishments  of  the 
88th  Congress  as  a  whole  to  my  own 
activities  as  your  Representative  to  Con- 
gress. First,  I  should  report  that  this 
has  been  an  extraordinarily  busy  year. 
My  constituents  have  asked  for  help  on 
a  multitude  of  problems.  I  am  pleased 
to  repHJrt  that  in  most  cases  I  was  able 
to  provide  the  help  they  requested.  I 
would  also  like  to  express  at  this  time  my 
pleasure  in  receiving  an  increased  vol- 
imie  of  communications  from  residents 
of  my  area  advising  me  of  their  opinions 
on  the  various  subjects  which  were  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  for 
consideration.  I  found  to  my  satisfac- 
tion that  we  were  in  complete  sigree- 
ment  on  most  of  the  issues  in  question. 
Of  course,  not  all  of  my  constituency 
agreed  with  me,  nor  I  with  them,  but  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  and  mindful  of 
what  would  be  best  for  the  greatest  part 
of  the  constituency  and  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  I  acted  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  my  conscience. 

Many  of  my  constituents  have,  over 
the  past  year,  asked  about  my  voting 
record.  I  would  say  that  I  have  sup- 
ported the  legislation  described  earlier 
in  this  report,  and  that  I  was  the  co- 
sponsor  of  many  of  the  bills  which  were 
enacted.  I  have  introduced  proposals 
which  formed  the  basis  for  legislation 
reported  out  of  committee  in  various  ver- 
sions, and  some  which  are  still  under 
committee  consideration.  Specifically,  I 
refer  to  legislation  which  is  incorpwrated 


in  the  foreign  aid  bill,  the  Housing  Act — 
it  is.  incidentally,  interesting  to  note 
that  some  of  my  proposals  have  been 
adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature although  not  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress— amendments  to  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  a  resolution  to 
appoint  a  Committee  on  Economic  Con- 
version which  will  help  the  Nation  con- 
vert from  a  defense  to  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy. 

Unfortunately,  no  action  -w&s  taken  on 
my  bill  which,  by  amending  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act,  would  have  reduced  the 
prices  of  certain  drugs.  Nor  was  action 
taken  on  my  bill  calling  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
rates.  However.  I  expect  to  reintroduce 
them  next  year  if  I  am  reelected  and 
shall  do  whatever  I  can  to  obtain  favor- 
able action  on  them. 

Similarly  I  shall  continue  the  fight  for 
medicare.  This  legislation  is  absolutely 
essential  for  our  senior  citizens.  They 
deserve  insurance,  such  as  can  be  pro- 
vided under  our  social  security  system, 
against  financially  crippling  illness. 

Among  other  bills  which  I  expect  to 
reintroduce  in  the  next  Congress  will  be 
my  proposals  to:  first,  further  liberalize 
the  existing  immigration  laws;  second,  to 
obtain  more  low-  and  middle-income 
housing  in  my  district:  third,  to  further 
liberalize  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
fourth,  to  help  the  consumer  through  the 
passage  of  the  "truth  in  packaging"  bill. 
Furthermore.  I  assign  a  very  high  pri- 
ority to  revision  of  our  Presidential  suc- 
cession law,  including  a  mechanism  of 
selecting  a  Vice  President  should  the 
Chief  Executive  die  in  office. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the   Near  East  and  the 
Subcommittee     on     State     Department 
Organization  and  Foreign  Operations,  I 
am,  understandably,  vitally  interested  In 
the  foreign  affairs  and  policies  of  this 
country   and  have,  over  the  years,  di- 
rected a  great  many  of  my  efforts  to- 
ward the  attainment  of  peace  in   the 
Middle  East.     Time  and  again  I  have 
urged  that  the  Arab  States  tnd  Israel 
be  brought  together  in  direct  peace  ne- 
gotiations, and  I  have  been  unremitting 
In  my  efforts  to  mtike  sure  that  sufficient 
aid  is  given  to  Israel  in  order  to  help  that 
little  bastion  of  democracy  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  maintain  her  ability  to  with- 
stand all  pressures  brought  against  her 
by  her  Arab  neighbors.    In  this  connec- 
tion, during  the  recent  debates  on  for- 
eign aid,  I  pointed  out  that  by  feeding 
half  of  the  people  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public— Egypt — without  receiving  return 
payment  we  are  making  it  possible  for 
that  country  to  purchase  arms  and  en- 
gage in  aggressive  action  against  Israel. 
I  also  explained  that  Russia  has  been 
supplying  Egypt  with  arms,  and  that  by 
providing  Egypt  with  funds  to  buy  them 
we  were  assisting  the  Soviet  arms  in- 
dustry.   I  explained  that  German  scien- 
tists are  in  Egypt  building  weapons  of 
terribly    destructive    power,    and    that 
Egypt  was  now  not  only  acting  aggres- 
sively   toward   Israel,   but    toward   Ye- 
men, Ethiopia,  and  other  African  na- 
tions.   As  a  result  of  these  arguments.  I 
hope  our  policy  toward  Egypt  will   be 
modified. 


Today  we  face  new  uncertainties  In  a 
world  still  turbulent  and  dangerous.  We 
have  no  lack  of  challenges:  In  South 
Vietnam,  in  Africa,  in  the  Middle  East 
and  at  our  own  back  door  In  Cuba. 
Events  clearly  Indicate  that  we  must 
continue  to  provide  military  assistaince 
to  our  allies  and  that  we  must  expand 
and  Improve  our  programs  of  assistance 
to  underdeveloped  countries.  So  long  as 
the  program  achieves  its  broad  objec- 
tives, I  will  continue  to  endorse  the  act 
of  faith  which  this  legislation  embodies. 
Incidentally,  as  a  result  of  my  seniority 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  it  is 
anticipated  that  in  the  next  Congress  I 
will  become  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Economic  Policy.  This 
subcommittee  deals  with  matters  affect- 
ing trade,  international,  financial  and 
monetary  organizations,  foreign  loans 
and  technicsd  and  economic  assistance. 

During  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  connection  with  ex- 
tension of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Offenses  Control  Act,  I  brought 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  ex- 
cellent work  being  done  in  our  district 
by  the  Mobilization  for  Youth  program. 
The  fight  against  juvenile  delinquency 
must  be  continued  and  in  this  connection 
I  was  also  happy  to  join  in  the  debate  on 
the  President's  antipoverty  bill  which  is 
aimed,  among  other  things,  toward  the 
elimination  of  the  causes  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

In  siun,  this  has  been  a  productive 
year.  I  have  sought,  in  my  congressional 
work,  to  refiect  the  wishes  of  my  con- 
stituency as  far  as  possible  in  keeping 
with  my  conscience. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  remind 
you  that  I  have  established  a  con- 
gressional office  at  200  West  72d  Street, 
New  York  City — telephone — Triangle 
7_3163 — which  is  open  Monday  and 
Thursday  evenings  from  8  to  10  p.m.  and 
on  Saturdays  from  10  a.m.  to  12  noon.  I 
also  maintain  a  congressional  office  at 
276  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City,  room 
608 — telephone — Murray  Hill  4-2200. 
For  those  residing  in  the  southern  part 
of  my  district.  I  use  the  meeting  rooms 
of  the  local  Democratic  organizations  to 
make  myself  available  to  my  constitu- 
ents. I  would  hope  that  all  my  constitu- 
ents would  feel  free  to  use  these  offices 
whenever  I  can  be  of  assistance  to  them, 
or  whenever  they  wish  to  advise  me  of 
their  views  on  pending  legislation.  Nat- 
urally. I  might  add.  all  of  them  are  wel- 
come to  visit  me  in  my  Washington  office. 


Eagene  K.  Denton  Honored 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   NEW   ToaK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  trNTTED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
growth  of  America,  in  part,  can  be  meas- 
ured by  the  growth  of  its  retail  business 
community.  From  the  first  commercial 
enterprises  of  the  Colonies  and  the 
Yankee  traders  of  New  England,  to  the 
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trading  posts  ot  the  West  and  the  rise  of 
the  great  merchant  princes  in  the  cities, 
American  retaUers  throughout  the  years 
have  been  prime  contributors  toward  the 
betterment  and  growth  of  the  economy 
of  their  communities  and  their  country. 

Last  year  retail  sales  in  this  country 
were  the  largest  ever,  according  to  the 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association: 
$246.5  billion  In  business  In  more  than 
1.700.000  individual  retail  stores.  Of  this 
vast  sum.  over  6  percent  was  concen- 
trated in  New  York  City,  which  has  given 
birth  to  many  of  this  country's  most  In- 
fluential and  respected  retail  business 
establishments  and  Institutions. 

One  of  these  institutions  on  New 
York's  famous  thoroughfare  of  fashion. 
Fifth  Avenue,  is  headed  by  a  man  who  Is 
something  of  a  20th  century  pioneer— a 
man  who  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
development  of  new  and  useful  retail 
merchandising  techniques.  I  believe  his 
story  and  achievements  illustrate  the 
opportunities  this  C(  untry  has  to  offer, 
and  it  is  particularly  fitting  that  we 
focus  our  attention  on  them  at  this  time, 
for  1964  marks  a  half  century  in  his  busi- 
ness career. 

The  man  is  Eugene  K.  Denton,  who  is 
observing  his  45th  year  as  founder  of  the 
Tailored  "Woman— a  store  which  Is 
among  the  fine  enterprises  which  distin- 
guish Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York  City  as 
one  of  the  great  commercial  thorough- 
fares of  the  world. 

Mr.  Denton  was  honored  last  week  by 
the  Fifth  Avenue  As.soclation,  an  ac- 
count of  which  wa.s  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  September  29.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Owner  or  the  Tailorfd  Woman  Looks  Back 
ON  Store's  45  Ykars 
(By  Philip  H   Dougherty) 
Against  a  backdrop  of  mink  pelts   In  Ave 
expensive  shades  and  a  painting  of  a  prize- 
winning     black     bull.     Eucene    Denton     re- 
ceived a  citation  from  the  city  ar>d  a  plaque 
from    the    Fifth    Avenue    As.soclation    yester- 
day   to    mark    the    45th    anniversary    of    his 
store,  the  Tailored  Woman 

The  ceremony  took  place  on  the  fourth 
floor  (ladles'  sult.s  and  coats  i  of  the  spje- 
clalty  store  at  57th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 
Known  privately  as  "Papa"  or  "Daddy"  to 
most  of  his  300  employees,  the  pink- 
cheeked.  76-year-old  Mr  Denton  has  been 
In   the   retail   business   for   56   years. 

When  the  brief  ceremony  ended  he  went 
back  to  his  flfth-floor  office,  sat  behind  his 
desk  with  Its  five  neatly  placed  letter  open- 
ers and  though  back  to  those  days  Just 
after  World  War  I  when  he  opened  his  first 
store. 

LOOK  AT    IT   NOW 

"Thirty-fourth  Street  was  the  shopping 
hub  In  those  days."  he  said,  adjusting  his 
horn-rlmmed  gliisses.  "We  opened  on  the 
west  side  of  Fifth  Avenue  between  49th 
and  50th  Streets,  surrounded  by  five-story 
buildings.  Look  at  It  now -Rockefeller 
Center" 

As  far  as  the  Tailored  Woman's  founder, 
president,  and  sole  owner  la  concerned,  the 
big  changes  In  merchandising  In  the  last 
45  years  are  the  Improvement   in  ready-to- 


wear  clothes.  ("We  had  trouble  making 
them  Qt").  the  advance  In  manufacturing 
("They're  smarter  about  copying  Paris  fash- 
ions now"),  and  the  change  of  the  shopping 
hub  from  34th  Street  to  50th  Street. 

"People  eat  out  more  today,  too,"  he 
added.  "That  helpe  the  dress  business,  they 
want   to  look  nicer." 

Ignoring  the  chatter  from  Butch  Denton, 
the  parakeet  hanging  on  a  cage  in  his  secre- 
taries' ofUce.  he  said,  "Our  first  newspaper 
ad  on  September  28.  1929.  advertised 
women's  clothes  of  a  'simple  character  at 
a  fair  price."  we  haven't  changed." 

Who  are  the  women  to  whom  the  store 
has  catered  at  fuur  successive  addresses  In 
45   years? 

TWO     KINDS    or    WOMEN 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  women."  said  the 
dean  of  Fifth  Avenue  merchants  "Tliose 
who  like  simple,  lovely,  clothes  and  clothes- 
horses.     We  don't  cater  to  clotheshorses" 

"I  am  opposed."  he  said,  "to  the  tackers- 
on-of -trifles — doodads,  furbelows,  sequins, 
and  beads." 

The  store  If  open  from  9  30  to  5:30.  6 
days  a  week  and  the  Tennessee-born  boss 
works  from  7:45  to  7. 

He  doesn't  restrict  him.«ielf  to  his  office, 
which  Is  covered  with  plct vires  and  paint- 
ings of  the  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  that  he 
raised,  until  a  year  ago.  at  White  Gates  Farm 
In  Flanders.  N.J.  He  is  constantly  clieck- 
Ing  on  goings-on  In  his  place  and  one  of 
the  four  elevators  at  the  back  of  the  st>ore  Is 
for  his  use  only.  When  he  Is  In  hl.s  office 
the  elevator  stays  on  the  fifth  floor  wait- 
ing for  him      He  operates  It   himself 

Mr.  Denton,  whose  mustache  is  clipped 
so  short  that  It  Is  not  noticeable  at  a  dis- 
tance, received  his  citation  from  Robert  W. 
Watt,  first  deputy  commissioner  of  the  city's 
department  of  commerce,  and  his  plaque 
from  Frank  E.  Conant,  president  of  the  Ffth 
Avenue  Association. 

The  citation  saluted  him  as  "a  vaUied 
member  of  the  retail  business  community, 
who  has  earned  the  esteem  of  the  people  of 
the  city"  and  the  plaque  offered  "sincere 
good  wishes  for  many  more  years  of  con- 
tinued success"  on  his  fi6th  anniversary  as 
a  member  of  the  business  community  and 
45th   anniversary  on   Fifth   Avenue. 

Later  In  the  day.  Mr.  Denton  still  had 
the  citation.  But  the  plaque,  which  had 
been  engraved  to  "Eugene  E  Denton,"  was 
missing.      Since   his   middle   name    Is    "Ken- 


neth."   the    association    had    taken    back    the 
plaque   for   a   correction   of   the   initial. 


The  Honorable  Wayne  Hays 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 


or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  recently  to  be  invited  to  a 
luncheon  in  honor  of  a  group  of  NATO 
parliamentarians  who  were  visiting  the 
United  States  on  a  military  tour.  I  was 
impressed  by  the  dedication  of  these  men 
to  the  objectives  of  NATO  and  to  the 
improvement  of  understanding  and  the 
dissemination  of  information  among 
Europeans  and  North  American  parlia- 
mentarians. I  know  of  no  element  of  our 
entire  foreign  policy  proceeding  which  is 


more  vital  than  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives be  vigorotisly  represented  on 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Parliamen- 
tarians' Conference.  The  Conference, 
by  virtue  of  its  membership,  drawn  from 
the  various  national  parliaments,  pro- 
vides an  informal  link  between  the 
responsible  NATO  authorities  and  these 
parliaments.  Through  its  discussions,  it 
helps  to  promote  a  common  feeling  of 
Atlantic  solidarity  in  the  various  legLs- 
lative  assemblies  and  to  further  the  aims 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  Wayne  Hays,  was  one  of  the 
original  sponsors  of  the  Conference  and 
was  chairman  of  the  House  delegation 
to  the  first  Conference  and  all  subse- 
quent Conferences.  He  has  served  con- 
tinuously in  one  capacity  or  another 
since  1955.  and  served  as  President  In 
1956-57.  This  year  he  is  acting  as  one 
of  the  three  vice  presidents  and  is  also 
the  U.S.  member  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee. The  Speaker  recently  named 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays] 
chairman  of  the  House  delegation  to 
attend  the  10th  annual  session  of  the 
Conference  this  coming  November  in 
Paris. 

Over  the  past  9  years  "Wayne  Hays  has 
done  yeoman  service  on  this  Conference 
for  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
and  his  colleagues  are  performing  a 
function  Important  to  this  body  and 
without  which  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  keep  abreast  of  the  exchanges  and 
activities  of  the  executive  organs  of 
NATO  and  parliamentarians. 

I  personally  want  to  commend  and 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  the 
gifts  of  his  time  and  talents  in  this  sig- 
nificant mission  on  behalf  of  the  House. 
His  contributions  have  been  of  the  high- 
est quality.  Wayne  Hays,  as  is  well 
known.  Is  one  of  the  most  effective  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  all  of  his  undertak- 
InRS.  He  is  also  one  of  our  most  articu- 
late Members  and  is  a  brilliant  and  high- 
ly skilled  debater.  His  forensic  ability 
is  a  source  of  both  pride  and  pleasure 
to  his  colleagues. 

There  is  no  more  knowledgeable  or 
effective  Congressman  than  Wayne 
Hays.  He  has  distinguished  himself  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Parliamentarians'  Conference.  His 
knowledge  and  skills  in  the  latter  area 
particularly  are  unique  and  could  not  be 
equaled  or  replaced  by  any  member. 

In  addition  to  his  distinguished  work 
in  international  affairs.  Wayne  Hays 
has  also  earned  the  respect  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  as  a  strong  and  com- 
petent spokesman  for  his  party.  He  is 
knowledgeable  on  all  Issues,  alert  to  the 
problems  arising  in  debate,  courageous  In 
his  convictions,  and  certainly  Is  one  of 
the  outstanding  extemporaenous  debat- 
ers In  the  entire  House. 

Wayne  Hays  Is,  above  all.  an  effective 
spokesman  for  his  own  district.  His 
people  have  a  strong  voice  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  good  work  of 
their  Congressman  attests  to  their  ex- 
cellent judgment. 
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Senator  Goldwater  in  PertpectiTC 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Grand  Haven  (Mich.) 
Daily  Tribune  of  October  1.  1964,  en- 
titled "Senator  Goldwater  In  Perspec- 
tive." I  commend  the  sound  reasoning 
of  this  editorial  to  all : 

Senator  Goldwater  in  Perspective 
Enter  politics  today  and  be  prepared  for 
the  worst.  No  matter  on  which  side  you  are 
campaigning,  you  will  end  up  with  a  dual 
personality:  The  lily-white  champion  of  lib- 
erty and  human  rights  and  the  most  des- 
perate hood  this  side  of  the  FBI's  "10  most 
wanted"  list. 

Both  President  Johnson  and  Senator 
OoLDWATis  have  been  the  targets  of  under- 
the-belt  attacks  In  recent  weeks.  Neither, 
of  cotirse,  la  perfect.  But  without  more 
evidence  than  la  usually  Included  In  the  re- 
ports at  their  character  assassins,  It  Is  well 
for  us  to  take  these  political  blasts  with  a 
generous  grain  of  salt 

Recently  a  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service 
column  quoted  a  reader's  letter  appearing  In 
a  Washington  newspaper.  ThU  letter  was 
called  to  our  personal  attention  by  a  local 
reader  whose  family  Is  well  acquainted  with 
Senator  Goldwater  In  his  home  State.  His 
family  subscribes  100  percent  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  statements  made  by  Irene  C  Pllson, 
quoted   In  part  as  follows: 

"It  may  be  old  fashioned  but  I  believe 
that  deeds  still  tell  a  good  deal  about  the 
man.  Senator  Goldwatkr  has  been  called 
everything  from  a  Fascist  to  a  madman,  but 
the  facts  Just  don't  substantiate  these  ac- 
cusations. 

"Fifteen  years  ago  he  was  responsible  for 
desegregating  the  Phoenix  public  schools  and 
he  desegregated  the  Air  National  Guard  in 
Arizona  as  well  as  many  other  public  facili- 
ties. •  •  •  In  addition,  he  has  footed  nu- 
merous medical  bills  for  his  employees;  he 
organized  and  flew  relief  missions  consist- 
ing of  food  and  medical  supplies  to  flood- 
stricken  areas  of  northern  Mexico  shortly 
after  World  War  II.  He  has  set  up  count- 
less charities  and  organizations  which  aid 
Arizona's  many  Indian  tribes. 

"His  stores  for  years  have  cleaned  and 
repaired  children's  shoes  and  distributed 
them  free  to  Navaho  families.  He  set  up  old- 
age  pensions  as  well  aa  share-the-proflt 
plans  for  his  employees  long  before  It  was 
standard  practice  In  business.  All  this  and 
much  more  was  done  out  of  conviction  that 
when  your  brother  asks  for  bread  you  don't 
give  him  a  stone  (or  a  Federal  agency). 
You  take  your  time  and  your  money  and  you 
help  him  right  then. 

"These  are  not  the  deeds  of  a  Fascist, 
humanlty-hatlng.  bigoted,  backward  war- 
monger." 

The  easiest  way  to  knock  any  man  Is  to  say 
that  he  Is  no  good.  Yet  It  Is  obvious  that 
both  Senator  Goldwater  and  President  John- 
eon,  though  of  opposite  political  faiths,  have 
many  good  traits  In  common. 

The  basic  question,  then.  Is  not  so  much 
one  of  {>er8onallty  as  It  Is  of  issues. 

Be  It  to  Senator  Goldwater's  everlasting 
credit  that  he  Is  willing  to  vote  his  eonvlc- 
tlons  even  If  they  are  unpopular,  as  would 


seem  to  be  the  case  In  his  civil  rights  stand. 
But  his  willingness  to  risk  votes  to  state  his 
beliefs  is  something  we  need  more  of.  not  less. 

Someone  did  say  that  this  was  to  be  a  cam- 
paign of  vlllflcatlon  and  slander.  But  to 
those  who  look  beyond  the  calvunny  and 
backbiting,  other  issues  loom:  Foreign  and 
domestic  Federal  spending,  the  clash  between 
eastern  and  western  political  and  financial 
Interests,  the  size  of  Government  employ- 
ment, the  strength  of  our  defenses,  the  status 
of  Individual  liberty,  the  power  of  our  mass 
unions,  the   future  of   private   enterprise. 

Those  who  would  seek  the  answers  to  these 
things  would  no  longer  be  confused  by  the 
character  assassins.  This  might  not  make 
them  converts  to  Goldwater  but  at  least  It 
would  help  them  to  see  the  campaign  in  a 
more  enlightened  perspective. 


New  Film  Method  Aids  Health 


Statement  on  Conference  Report  on  Rale 
of  Law  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOURKE  B.  HICKENLOOPER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  conference  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  H.R.  11380,  we  agreed  to  adopt 
the  rule  of  law  amendment  to  section 
620(e)  of  the  act.  This  amendment 
modifies  the  act  of  state  doctrine  as  laid 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Sab- 
batino  case  by  making  clear  that  Fed- 
eral and  State  courts  are  to  be  free  in 
cases  before  them  Involving  acts  of  for- 
eign states  to  enforce  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  including  the  requirement 
for  prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  com- 
pensation In  cases  of  expropriation  as 
spelled  out  in  the  first  part  of  section  620 
(e).  This  amendment,  like  the  rest  of 
section  620(e),  is  important  to  the  pro- 
tection of  investment  abroad.  However, 
the  case  In  our  courts  may  arise  or  the 
act  of  state  doctrine  be  Invoked,  the 
amendment  will  enable  a  party  who  has 
suffered  an  expropriation  In  violation  of 
these  principles  to  bring  suii,  asserting 
his  claim  to  the  expropriated  property 
if  there  is  an  attempt  to  market  It  In 
the  United  States  or  to  resist  a  suit  by 
the  expropriating  government  to  seize 
the  property. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  point  about 
the  January  1,  1966,  cutoff  date  we  in- 
serted in  the  amendment.  This  will  give 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee an  opportunity  to  have  hearings  next 
year  on  how  the  amendment  works  In 
practice  and  whether  It  should  be  made 
permanent.  I  want  to  serve  notice  now 
that  the  burden  will  be  on  the  State  De- 
partment, which  opposed  the  amend- 
ment, to  give  the  amendment  a  chance  to 
operate  in  practice  and  then  to  show  us 
how  the  power  of  the  President  to  sus- 
pend enforcement  of  the  amendment  in 
special  cases  for  foreign  i>olicy  reasons 
does  not  amply  meet  any  problems  that 
may  arise  in  the  actual  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  WIAGNUSON 

or    WASHINGTON 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  I  was  greatly  intrigued  by 
an  article  which  Earl  Rich,  D.C.,  had 
written  for  a  publication  in  his  field. 

Described  was  a  new  machine  and  de- 
tailed was  what  it  will  do.  Dr.  Rich  had 
analyzed  much  of  the  11,000  feet  of  ex- 
perimental film  taken  through  this 
method. 

In  the  article,  the  clneroentgeno- 
graphlc  machine  Is  discussed  at  some 
length,  as  well  as  what  Dr.  Rich  found 
in  assessing  the  film,  almost  frame  by 
frame. 

I  would  ask  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Senate  at  this  point  that  the  article 
by  Dr.  Rich  he  entered  Into  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Observations  Noted  in  11.000  F'eet  or  Exper- 
imental Cineroentgenographt  Film 

I  By  Earl  Rich.  D.C..  project  chairman.  ACA 

Department  of  Research ) 

project  being  supported  by  research  grant 

from  face 

During  the  past  13  months,  while  estab- 
lishing technical  data  relative  to  operation 
of  the  clneroentgenographlc  machine  as  well 
as  darkroom  procedure,  some  11,000  feet  of 
moderate  to  excellent  16-mllllmeter  movie 
film  has  been  accumulated.  A  number  of 
heretofore  unknown  physiological  »nd  ana- 
tomical findings  were  observed,  which  should 
be  recorded  and  Investigated  to  establish 
whether  the  preliminary  observations  are 
fact  or  fallacy. 

In  filming  motion  of  the  various  bones  and 
Joints  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  an 
interesting  feature  was  observed  In  the  study 
of  the  ankle.  Little  If  any  lateral  or  medial 
flexion  Is  expressed  by  the  talus  In  relation 
to  either  the  fibula  or  tlbla.  Undoubtedly, 
this  limited  medial  and  lateral  flexion  Is  re- 
lated to  the  strong  ligaments  of  the  three 
bones,  and  unquestionably  relates  to  the 
severity  of  the  83rmptoinB  in  a  "sprained" 
ankle.  Not  only  would  there  be  disturbance 
of  these  ligaments  in  such  an  Injury,  but  ab- 
normal movement  would  be  allowed  to  occur 
between  the  three  bones  with  much  stress 
and  contusion  being  directed  to  the  synovia 
and  Intraarticular  cartilage  of  this  Joint. 
This  Increased  motion  possibly  explains  the 
mechanism  and  frequency  of  osteochondritis 
dissecans  developing  In  this  area,  either  from 
cartilage  or  articular  margins  of  the  three 
bones. 

In  filming  the  gastrointestinal  tract.  In- 
cluding the  gallbladder,  there  Is  possibility 
that  further  cine  studies  will  establish  a  more 
complete  understanding  of  the  mechanism 
emptying  the  gallbladder.  These  films  show 
that,  when  fat  Is  Introduced  Into  the  stom- 
ach, which  theoretically  causes  the  sphincter 
of  Oddl  to  be  patent,  the  normal  mechanism 
of  respiration  produces  a  compression  or 
milking  of  adjacent  organs  against  the  gall- 
bladder, which.  In  turn.  U  compressed  against 
the  liver  with  subsequent  movement  of  the 
contrast  media  through  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der. Into  the  common  bile  duct,  through  the 
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sphincter,  and  Into  the  rtomach  or  duode- 
num, according  to  the  location  of  the 
sphincter. 

One  case  study  made  with  a  fatty  mixture 
combined  with  a  barium  meal  shows  that 
this  milking  action  could  be  accomplished 
by  close  relationship  of  the  duodenal  bulb 
to  the  gallbladder.  The  sequence  of  Olm 
shows  the  barium  passing  through  the  duo- 
denal bulb  compressing  against  the  gall- 
bladder, forcing  dye  out  of  the  bladder  and 
through  the  common  bile  duct.  Subsequent 
studies  might  show  another  mechanism,  but 
In  the  preliminary  studies  there  Is  no  observ- 
able gallbladder  peristalsis  or  any  other  mo- 
tion that  we  can  link  to  emptying  of  the 
gallbladder. 

In  reviewing  the  hundreds  of  feet  of  movie 
film  of  contrast  media  studies  of  the  entire 
intestinal  tract,  we  have  been  much  Im- 
pressed by  the  Increased  capabilities  of  a 
more  profound  diagnosis  that  Is  capable  with 
cineroentgenography.  as  compared  to  conven- 
tional fluoroscopy  and  radlot;raphy.  The 
density  of  light  In  the  optical  visualization  of 
the  intestinal  tract  is  many,  many  times 
more  brilliant  than  In  conventional  fluoros- 
copy, to  the  point  that  one  might  compare 
the  two  methods  of  study  to  piston,  and  Jet- 
driven  aircraft. 

But  most  Important  is  that  the  movie  film 
strip  may  be  run  and  rerun  forward  and 
backward  at  a  different  number  of  frames  per 
second.  The  film  strip  may  be  single  framed, 
with  very  little  likelihood  of  missing  any 
of  the  various  lesions  of  organic  pathology 
common  to  the  intestinal  tract.  In  the  fore- 
seeable future,  once  the  cost  of  Installation 
of  cineroentgenography  equipment  is  ap- 
preciably reduced,  this  method  of  study  un- 
questionably will  replace  the  present  radio- 
graphic and  fluoroscopic  equipment  in  most 
diagnostic  centers. 

One  of  the  more  thrilling  experiences  in 
this  project  to  date  has  been  the  motion 
studies  of  the  thoracic  cage  and  its  content: 
the  heart,  great  vessels,  pulmonary  vessels, 
esophagus,  and  diaphragm  As  the  project 
develops  and  widens  In  its  scope,  moving 
picture  films  of  these  structiires  can  be 
Utilized  as  visual  teachlnc;  aids  In  college 
classes  of  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology, 
etc. 

Conventional  visual  aids  in  this  field,  in- 
cluding dissection,  have  been  utilized  in  the 
past   50   years,   and    have   been    Invaluable   in 
developing  and  training  our  chiropractic  stu- 
dents, but  to  see   these   structures  alive  and 
In  motion  with  normal   and  abnormal  con- 
ditions will  lay  a  foundation  for  the  student, 
which    will    undoubtedly    Increase    his    pro- 
ficiency   In    practlcini;    his    profession       Cer- 
tainly no  one  can  deny  the  student's  dilemma 
In  the  past  in  trying  to  understand  and  cor- 
relate the  physiology  of  the  respiratory  and 
cardiovascular    system    within    the    thoracic 
cage.     Wlt^hln  minutes,  cineroentgenography 
will   allow   the   student   a   hundredfold   more 
comprehensive    understanding   of    the   chest. 
Eighteen  studies  of  the  motor  unit  of  the 
vertebral    column    emphasize    the    need    for 
careful    differentiation    between     a    calcified 
and   an   ossified   ligament.      The   motor  unit, 
which  presents  cacllficatlon  within  the  liga- 
ments, shows  the  ligaments  to  be  less  sup- 
portive and  allows  a  greater  range  (rf  motion 
than    does    a    normal    ligament.      It    Is   quite 
likely  that  this  ligament  may  be  toothpaste- 
like  in  its  consistency  and  lax  In  its  ability 
to  hold  bones  together,   much   in   the  same 
fashion  that  aneurysm  so  frequently  accom- 
panies  arteriosclerotic    changes   in   the  arch 
of  the  :!.orta  or  the  abdominal  aorta.    As  sus- 
pected though,  a  ligament  which  has  under- 
gone ossification  markedly  retards  motion  of 
the  vertebral  unit. 

In  23  cine  studies  of  the  spine  presenting 
dlscopathlea  with  spondylosis,  with  or  with- 
out osteophytes,  there  Is  Indication  that  the 
premise  of  limited  movement  in  these  motor 


unit*  ia  falae,  since  dlscopathy  of  the  spinal 
area  produc«a  hypermotortclty  at  the  motor 
unit.  Thla  would  Indicate  that  one  of  the 
ch}ef  function*  of  the  Intervertebral  dlac  la 
to  serve  as  an  Intervertebral  ligament — prob- 
ably of  Just  as  great  Importance,  If  not  more, 
than  the  anterior  and  posterior  common  liga- 
ments. 

In  these  studies,  all  chronic  cases  of  dlsco- 
pathy  show  excessive  motortclty  in  most  of 
the  normal  directions  of  movement  with  the 
exception  of  the  spine  which  shows  an  ac- 
companying arthrosis  of  the  apophyseal 
Joints.  The  apophyseal  Joints  with  the  great 
arthrotlc  changes  appear  to  be  the  limiting 
factor  of  the  motion.  Heretofore.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  dlscopathy  with  spondylosis  or 
osteophytosis  produced  a  limited  movement 
In  every  case  with  discogenlc  spondylosis 
and  osteophytosis  studied  by  cine  to  date, 
we  have  found  a  coexisting  underdevelop- 
ment of  the  AP  measurement  of  the  pedicles 
at  the  site  of  dlscopathy  Ptirther  studies 
could  show  this  to  be  a  predisposing  factor. 
Just  as  spondylolysis  seem.-?  to  be  the  greatest 
single  predisposing  factor  to  spondylolis- 
thesis Incidentally,  a  spondylolysis  prob- 
ably becomes  spondylolisthesis  when  the 
Intervertebral  disc  or  intervertebral  ligament 
ruptures. 

Seventy-eight  studies  have  been  made  In 
the  cervical  spine.  Including  all  normal  m<j- 
tions  In  the  vertical,  sitting,  and  supine  prjsi- 
tlons.  Insofar  as  flexion  and  extension 
studies  are  concerned,  clnewlse,  It  is  felt 
that  the  best  position  for  the  study  Is  supine, 
with  the  patient's  head  extending  over  the 
end  of  the  table  with  no  support,  and  the 
table  supporting  the  b<Kly  from  the  shoulders 
down.  This  maneuver  excellently  exhibits 
what  is  felt  to  be  an  existence  of  actual  flex- 
ion and  extension  of  the  occiput  on  the  at- 
las. To  date,  though,  rotary  movement  In 
the  upper  cervical  area  seems  to  be  a  collat- 
eral movement  of  the  occiput  and  aUus  In 
relationship  to  the  axis. 

Another  finding  which  confirms  previous 
thinking  is  that,  when  lateral  movement  of 
the  atlas  is  accomplished  In  relation  to  the 
axis,  the  axis  rotates  with  the  spinous  ro- 
tating In  the  opposite  direction  t<j  the  lateral 
movement  of  the  atlas.  Verification  of  this 
collateral  movement  undoubtedly  has  been 
misinterpreted  many  times  In  the  routine 
AP  view  of  the  upper  cervical  when  the  head 
and  neck  have  been  carelessly  positioned  in 
relation  to  the  tube  and  the  film. 

In  the  early  days  when  the  ctne  project 
was  beginning,  all  persons  concerned  with 
the  project  were  amazed  and  excited  by  the 
above  striking  findings  and  Indications,  but 
when  the  lumbar  area  began  to  be  success- 
fully clneradlographcd,  even  greater  aston- 
Ishment  was  expressed  becau.se  of  the  beau- 
tiful, yet  very  complicated,  rhythmic  move- 
ments in  the  low  back,  particularly  L4.  L6, 
and  the  lumbo-pclvlc  Junction. 

One  of  the  earliest  enlightenments  was  the 
fact  that.  In  latenU  flexion  of  the  bcxly  in 
relation  to  the  pelvis,  in  normal  subjects.  I>5 
presented  relatively  little  motion  so  far  as 
lateral  flexion  was  concerned  In  relation  to 
the  sacrum  or  Ilia.  Tlil.s  hastened  an  ana- 
tomical search,  out  of  whlchr  came  great  re- 
spect for  the  llU)lumb.ir-sa<ral  ligament. 
Subsequent  studies  made  In  the  supine  posi- 
tion revealed  relative  ea.-^e  of  flexion  of  the 
pelvis  and  lower  extremities  In  relation  to  L5 
In  both  active  and  passive  motion. 

TTiis  finding  alone  In  this  area  Is  so  In- 
triguing that  the  coming  project  for  1964, 
a  study  of  the  lumbop>e!vic  Junction  In  mo- 
tion, will  certainly  include  statistical  study 
of  lateral  flexion  of  the  lunibar  spine  in 
relation  to  the  pelvis,  and  lateral  flexion  of 
the  pelvis  in  relation  to  the  lumbar  spine 
This  study  may  pinpoint  the  chief  etiological 
factor  in  the  very  common  iliolumbar  sacral 
ligament  syndrome. 

There  are  many  more  findings  and  accom- 
plishments  In   this    11,000  feet  survey.     In- 


cluded Is  a  positive  verification  that  rather 
severe  bony  encroachment  occurs  during 
hyperextenslon  at  the  foramen  above  in  the 
spine  of  a  patient  exhibiting  spondylolis- 
thesis. The  films  clearly  show  displacement 
of  the  vertebral  motor  unit  anterior  to  the 
pars  Interartlcularls  which  allows  an  inferior 
movement  of  the  inferior  articular  processes 
of  the  vertebral  column  at  this  level,  pro- 
ducing dramatic  encroachment  of  the  fora- 
men by  the  elements  of  the  p>oeterior  neural 
arches  Involved.  Various  spinal  movements, 
particularly  flexion  of  the  hyperextended 
unit,  and  overall  hyperlordosls.  Immediately 
enlarge    the    foramina. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  controversial 
observations  in  the  preliminary  studies  is 
that  the  films  verify  the  Intact  pelvic  ring 
or  "wedding  ring  "  theory  that  motion  is  quite 
limited  in  the  symphysis  pubis  and  In  the 
sacroiliac  Junction.  Forty-five  different  cases 
have  been  studied  while  various  movements 
of  the  lower  extremities,  pelvis,  and  spine 
were  carried  out:  patient  standing,  supine, 
walking,  welghtbearing,  and  nonwelght- 
bearlng. 

The  cases  were  studied  in  slow  motion  and 
regular  motion,  and  there  was  no  milllmetrlc 
difference  or  break  in  any  of  the  three  Unk- 
UiK  points  of  the  pelvic  or  wedding  ring. 
These  observations,  as  well  as  other  current 
investigations  by  other  investigators,'  indi- 
cate that  the  future  could  hold  a  complete 
revision  of  the  criteria  that  constitute  a 
"sacroiliac  lesion"  or  "sacroiliac  subluxa- 
tion." 


'  'Movement  of  the  Sacroiliac  Joint  in  the 
Ad\ilt  Male:  A  Preliminary  Report,"  Septem- 
ber 1963.  Archives  of  Physical  Medicine  and 
Rehabilitation. 


Goldwater  on  Gime  Rite 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  PING  EI  .1,.  Mr  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  on  September  29  published 
a  letter  from  an  observer  in  this  country, 
trained  In  the  common  law  tradition 
which  we  .share  with  all  English-.speaklng 
people,  who  has  been  disturbed  by  the 
criticisms  which  Senator  Goldwater  has 
directed  against  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
for  its  decisions  on  the  rights  of  defend- 
ants in  criminal  prosecutions.  This  ob- 
server, Anthony  Lester,  reminds  us  how 
precious  are  the  safe^ruards  provided  in 
our  democratic  society  for  those  who  are 
accused  of  crime.  He  holds  up  a  stand- 
ard by  which  we  can  judge  the  reckless- 
ness of  some  of  the  proposals  now  being 
made  by  the  Republican  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  which  would  abridge 
those  basic  rights. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Lester's  letter  is  as 
follows: 

Ocn.DWATER  ON  Crimi  Risi:  Lawyer  Com- 
ments ON  LxCAL  Issues  in  Attack  on  Fkd- 
ERAL  Rulings 

To  THE  Edttob: 

In  the  course  of  several  speeches  on  law 
and  order  given  in  Florida  on  September  15 
and  reported  by  you  on  September  18.  Mr 
OoLDWATiB  criticized  a  series  of  VS.  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  the  rights  of  defendants 
In  criminal  prosecutions  and  promised  to 
work  to  overturn  them. 
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As  an  English  lawyw  It  Is  no  part  of  my 
business  to  become  Involved  In  American 
political  controversy.  However,  as  an  in- 
dependent observer  Just  back  from  a  6-week 
field  trip  to  study  criminal  justice  In  the 
Bouth.  I  should  like  to  comment  on  the  legal 
Issues  involved. 

Mr.  Ooi-DWATDi  apparently  argues  that  the 
power  to  punish  crime  has  been  taken  from 
the  States  by  Supreme  Court  decisions,  and 
that  Federal  rules,  for  example  regarding  the 
admissibility  of  evidence  obtained  by  the 
police  through  illegal  search  and  seleure  or 
by  confession  after  imdue  delay  in  the  ar- 
raignment of  the  defendant,  unduly  favor 
the  "obviously  guUty  defendant."  and  ought 
to  be  limited  or  abolished. 

PROMISE   TO    STATE 

Mr.  Goldwater  promises  to  use  his  power 
and  Infiuence  "to  see  that  law  enforcement 
officers,  on  the  State  and  local  level,  get  back 
the  |X)wer  to  carry  out  their  Job"  and  to  "give 
back  to  the  States  those  powers  absolutely 
necessary  for  fair  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  criminal  law." 

Mr.  Goldwater  states  that  among  other 
things  he  would  use  the  Presidential  power 
of  appointment  to  alter  the  liberal  character 
of   recent   Court   decisions. 

It  Is  elementary  that  the  common  law 
tradition,  which  is  shared  by  the  United 
States  and  England,  presumes  the  Innocence 
of  the  accused  untU  he  is  proved  guilty 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  A  defendant  Is 
not  "obviously  guilty"  until  declared  so  by 
a  Jury  of  his  peers.  Furthermore,  In  both 
countries  there  are  basic  rules  of  due  process 
of  law  which  must  be  observed  from  the 
moment  of  arrest  until  ultimate  conviction 
or  acquittal. 

These  safeguards  may  sometimes  result  in 
the  acquittal  of  the  gtillty,  but  better  that 
the  guilty  be  freed  than  the  Innocent  un- 
justly convicted.  They  may  also  hamper  the 
efficiency  of  the  police,  but  the  most  "effi- 
cient" police  work  Is  the  pKjllce  State. 

It  Is  even  doubtful  whether  a  police  force 
which  ignores  the  basic  safeguards  of  the 
accused  thereby  more  effectively  deters  crime. 

Finally,  It  has  always  been  assumed  that 
the  branch  of  government  best  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  appropriate  guarantees  of  due  proc- 
ess of  law  Is  a  fearlessly  Independent  Judi- 
ciary. 

SHORTCUTS    FOR    CONVICTIONS 

PYom  my  observation  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  criminal  law  in  the  South,  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  the  States  retain 
Intact  those  constitutional  powers  necessary 
for  the  "fair  and  efficient  administration"  of 
the  law.  It  is  also  obvious  that  law-enforce- 
ment officials  everywhere  may  be  tempted  to 
take  shortcuts  to  secure  the  conviction  of 
those  whom  they  regard  as  "obviously 
guilty." 

The  procedural  guarantees  against  such 
shortcuU  and  possible  resulting  Injustice 
are  neither  "liberal"  nor  "conservative,"  but 
neutral.  Indeed,  in  the  last  resort  they 
should  not  properly  be  regarded  as  "political 
questions"  at  all,  which  Is  why  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  commenting  on  the  subject. 

— Anthont   Lester. 


State  Department  Security  Proceduret 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILWARD  L  SIMPSON 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  SIMPSON.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  recent 
press  release  Issued  by  my  oflBce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkoord,  as  follows : 

Statx  Dkpaktmknt  Security  Procedures 

"Washington,  D.C. — UJ3.  Senator  Mii.ward 
Simpson  said  today  the  State  Department 
still  has  on  its  payrolls  "at  least  15  top-level 
officers  or  employees"  recommended  for  sus- 
p>enslon  or  sepaj^tlon  several  years  ago  on 
security  grounds.  Senator  Simpson  said  the 
15 — "definitely  a  minimum  figure" — are 
among  250  listed  by  the  late  Scott  McLeod 
as  having  records  about  which  there  were 
"serious  questions."  McLeod  was  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Bureau  of  Seciu-ity  and  Coun- 
selor Affairs,  predecessor  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Security  and  Evaluation. 

"The  15  possible  risks  now  holding  high- 
ly sensitive  and  key  positions  In  our  Depart- 
ment of  State  are  above  the  rank  of  GS-13," 
Simpson  said.  "At  least  10  of  the  15  are  be- 
low GS-16.  All  hold  Jobs  of  substantial 
Importance,  Including  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  Office  Director,  First  Sec- 
retary of  Embassy,  Counsel  General,  and 
Counsel."  Simpson  said  Foreign  Service 
officers  "are  not  unrepresented  In  the  group 
of  15." 

The  Wyoming  lawmaker  stressed  that  he  Is 
not  questioning  the  loyalty  or  the  stability 
of  any  of  the  15  officers  "or  anyone  else  In 
the  State  Department.  'What  I  do  question 
Is  the  unconscionable  and  ridiculous  sys- 
tem under  which  these  15  could  be  retained 
by  the  Department  without  a  complete  re- 
evaluation  and  investigation  to  clear  up  the 
original  charges  that  led  to  recommenda- 
tions for  their  dismissal  or  suspension. 

Senator  Simpson  called  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  use  the  clear  remedy  avail- 
able for  determining  il  the  15  represent  se- 
curity risks  by  ordering  an  Investigation  and 
reevaluation  of  their  security  status.  Simp- 
son said  the  reevaluation  should  not  only 
extend  to  the  15  officers  but  also  to  all  State 
Department  officials  and  employees  ever 
recommended  for  suspension  or  separation 
on  sectirlty  grounds.. 

Senator  Simpson  explained  that  security 
procedures  in  the  Department  of  State  os- 
tensibly prevent  security  risks  from  gaining 
access  to  sensitive  posts  or  Information.  He 
said,  however,  that  top  level  officers  can 
overrule  the  security  findings  of  subordi- 
nates charged  with  security  evaluation.  Nu- 
merous top  level  clearances  have  been  Issued 
to  overrule  recommendations  that  certain 
people  be  suspended  or  separated  from  the 
Deptirtment.  Simpson  said  that  such  top 
level  clearances  have  come  even  In  the  face 
of  unanimous  concurrences  favoring  dismis- 
sal. It  is  clear  that  In  such  Instances  the 
mere  act  of  ordering  or  issuing  a  clearance 
does  not  change  the  facts  which  led  to  the 
adverse  recommendation  in  the  first  place. 
In  every  case  during  the  past  10  years  where 
a  security  clearance  has  been  granted  or  or- 
dered by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary's action  came  as  £tn  arbitrary  repudia- 
tion of  the  judgment  of  security-conscious 
subordinates  intimately  familiar  with  the 
case,  Simpson  maintained. 

Senator  Simpson  recalled  the  disclosure 
early  this  year  of  a  secret  document  which 
listed  more  than  800  potential  security  risks 
8  years  ago  In  the  State  Department.  He 
said  the  list  had  been  compUed  by  Scott  Mc- 
Leod Of  the  800  listed,  there  were  approxi- 
mate!^ 250  that  McLeod  considered  question- 
able in  regard  to  the  broad  security  respon- 
sibilities of  the  State  Department. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  summary 
dismissal  of  State  Department  security  eval- 
uator  Otto  Otepka  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
graceful treatment  to  which  he  has  been 
subjected  while  awaiting  a  departmental 
hearing  has  a  direct  relationship  to  this 
list,"  Simpson  said,  "for  Otepka  Is  the  last 


top  security  officer  still  with  the  Department 
from  the  days  when  McLeod  ran  Its  security." 

Senator  Simpson  said  the  "heavy  hands"  of 
both  the  State  Department  and  the  White 
House  are  Involved  In  Otepka's  suspension 
and  In  the  suppression  of  Information  on 
potential  security  risks  now  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Simpsok  recalled  that  Otepka  clashed  with 
his  superiors  In  1962  over  the  granting  of 
152  security  waivers  by  Secretary  Rusk.  The 
waivers,  which  Otepka  vigorously  protested, 
went  to  high-ranking  State  Department  per- 
sonnel, enabling  them  to  skip  the  customary 
security  investigation.  This  process  had 
been  invoked  only  five  times  during  the 
Elsenhower  administration. 

Simpson  quoted  McLeod  as  having  told 
his  superiors  In  1956  that  "on  the  State  De- 
partment rolls  are  some  800  Individuals  con- 
cerning whom  the  Office  of  Security  has  in- 
formation which  raises  questions  In  major  or 
minor  degree  with  res|>ect  to  the  criteria  of 
Executive  Order  No.  10450;  namely,  questions 
as  to  possible  past  Communist  activity  or 
associations,  false  statements,  immoral  con- 
duct, homosexuality.  Intoxication,  mental  de- 
fects, etc.  All  have  been  cleared  as  qualified 
for  access  to  classified  (secret)  Information." 

Senator  Simpson  said  he  had  been  In- 
formed, "on  unimpeachable  authority,"  that 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Suhcommlttee 
has  amassed  a  great  volume  of  testimony  and 
evidence  Which  supports  his  observations  on 
loose  security  procedures  In  the  State  De- 
partment. 

The  Democrat-controlled  subcommittee 
began  an  inquiry  nearly  3  years  ago  Into  con- 
ditions in  the  State  Department's  Office  of 
Security  and  has  questioned  scores  of  wit- 
nesses and  accumulated  bulky  documentary 
evidence. 

"The  subcommittee  has  not  published  any 
of  its  findings  and  apparently  does  not  pro- 
pose to  do  so  before  the  November  3  elec- 
tion," Simpson  remarked.  The  reason  for  the 
delay,  he  noted,  might  be  deduced  from  the 
statement  by  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
that  the  hearings  contained  "political  dyna- 
mite." 

"I  think  the  American  public  Is  entitled, 
without  further  delay,  to  be  informed  of 
conditions  bearing  on  our  national  security," 
Senator  Simpson  concluded. 


The  88th  Congress — A  Record  of 
Distinction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  SUCK,  JR. 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out my  service  in  the  House,  it  has  been 
my  custom  to  distribute  to  my  constitu- 
ents an  annual  repxjrt  summarizing  the 
work  of  this  body  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  legislation  which  will  bear 
directly  on  the  problems  of  the  i>eople 
residing  in  the  Third  "West  Virginia  EUs- 
trict. 

Legislation  was  passed  In  the  fields  of 
education,  health,  and  welfare,  natural 
resources,  human  rights,  national  secu- 
rity, international  affairs,  and  science 
and  technology. 

KDUCATION 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  work  of 
this  Congress  has  already  been  publicly 
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acclaimed.     Five  Important  enactments 
affecting  education  have  emerged: 

F^st.  The  Higher  Education  Pacllitlea 
Act  will  provide  $1.2  billion  In  grants  and 
loans  over  a  3 -year  period  to  help  col- 
leges and  universities  build  classrooms, 
libraries  and  laboratories. 

Second.  The  Vocational  Education  Act 
provides  $956  million  In  matching  grants 
for  the  expansion  of  State  vocational 
education  programs  during  the  next  5 
years. 

Third.  The  Medical  and  Dental  School 
Act  authorizes  $175  million  in  grants  to 
encourage  expansion  of  these  schools, 
and  also  provides  loan.s  for  students  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  osteopathy. 

Fourth.  Amendments  to  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  provide  increased 
loan  funds  for  collcRe  students  axid  con- 
tinue the  programs  to  encourage  science, 
mathematics,  and  foreign  language 
training  by  extending  loans  to  70,000 
additional  students. 

Fifth.  The  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  authorizes  $25  million  to 
encourage  development  and  expansion  of 
both  urban  and  rural  libraries  and  also 
provides  $20  million  for  new  library  con- 
struction. 

MENTAL  HrALTH 

One  of  the  historic  actions  of  this  Con- 
gress, allied  to  education,  must  surely  be 
the  Mental  Health  Act.  a  bold  new  attack 
on  mental  illness  and  retardation.  This 
act  provides  $51.5  million  over  3  years  to 
train  20.000  teachers  of  mentally  re- 
tarded and  handicapped  children,  and 
authorizes  grants  for  the  construction  of 
community  mental  health  centers,  em- 
phasizing treatment  in  patients'  home 
communities.  It  also  authorizes  a  broad 
■  progrsmi  to  prevent  and  treat  mental  re- 
tardation by  providing  States  and  com- 
munities with  research  assistance  and 
facilities  for  health  education  and  re- 
habilitation. 

NATtrHAL  RESOURCES 

Three  significant  new  programs  mark 
a  new  realization  of  the  need  to  husband 
our  natural  resources  in  the  face  of  es- 
tablished needs  for  a  growing  popula- 
tion: 

First.  Passage  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  P\ind  Act  marked  the 
climax  to  a  campaign  by  conservationists 
which  had  been  gathering  momentum 
and  public  support  for  over  10  years:  The 
fund  created  by  this  act  will  draw  reve- 
nues from  certain  existing  Federal  taxes 
and  user  and  admission  fees.  The  fund 
will  be  available  to  the  States  on  a 
matching  basis  for  planning,  acquisition, 
and  development  of  land  and  water  areas 
for  public  outdoor  recreation  purposes. 
Through  this  program  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  will  begin  to  ac- 
quire on  an  orderly,  pay-as-you-go  basis 
the  outdoor  recreation  facilities  that  to- 
morrow's citizens  will  require. 

Second.  The  Wilderness  Act  author- 
izes a  national  wilderness  preservation 
system,  perm^anently  preserving  9.1  mil- 
lion acres  of  federally  owned  lands  in 
their  primeval  state.  The  classified 
wilderness  lands  will  be  a  paradise  for 
sportsmen  and  campers,  and  during  the 
next  10  years  a  study  will  be  made  of 
52  million  additional  acres  of  Federal 


land  to  determine  whether  any  of  this 
acreage  should  be  added  to  the  wilder- 
ness system.  This  new  program  has  been 
hailed  as  pioneering,  landmark  legisla- 
tion; it  will  certainly  go  far  toward  per- 
manent preservation  of  a  priceless  na- 
tional asset. 

Third.  The  Water  Resources  Research 
Act  establishes  a  10-year  program  of  as- 
sistance to  States  In  the  establishment 
and  financing  of  water  resources  re- 
search centers.  Pollution  of  our  water 
sources  is  one  of  the  growing  threats  to 
our  domestic  society,  and  these  research 
centers  will  concentrate  on  specific  prob- 
lem solving  to  roll  back  this  threat  be- 
fore pollution  overwhelms  us  in  our  cities 
and  towns. 

TOWARD  GREATER  HIMAN  DICNrrY 

Our  economy  presently  functions  at 
record  levels  of  prosperity  In  all  respects, 
but  our  prosperity  has  been  partly  pur- 
chased at  a  cost  in  social  and  economic 
dislocation.  This  cost  is  borne  directly 
by  the  technologically  unemployed,  by 
those  elderly  persons  prematurely  dis- 
placed without  adequate  Income,  by  the 
unprepared  youth  and  the  rural  dwellers 
bypassed  by  national  growth  patterns, 
and  by  certain  ethnic  minorities. 

These  elements  of  our  society  do  not 
and  cannot  assume  their  proper  role 
unless  their  special  problems  receive 
specialized  attention.  Without  it  they 
will  never  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
full  benefits  of  American  cltizen.ship,  bear 
their  share  of  the  taxload,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  strength  of  the  economy 
by  widening  the  base  of  our  purchasing 
power. 

The  diflBculties  faced  by  these  people 
caimot  be  resolved  by  endle.ss  direct  relief 
programs.  There  must  be  bu.sinesslike. 
realistic  approaches  which  not  only  en- 
liven opportunity  and  open  the  door  to 
new  skills,  but  which  also  undenscore  the 
value  of  human  dignity  and  strengthen 
hopes   for   self-improvement. 

The  88th  Congress  passed  six  major 
bills  endeavoring  to  recognize  the  Impor- 
tance of  repositioning  the  less  fortunate 
who  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  major- 
ity in  a  growing  nation  and  a  prosjaerous 
economy. 

First.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
the  authorization  for  the  so-called  war 
on  poverty.  This  measure  will  direct 
Federal  and  State  efforts  toward  better- 
ment of  the  circumstances  faced  by  the 
35  million  Americans  who  presently  sub- 
sist on  Incomes  below  the  minimum  level 
defined  as  poverty  by  recognized  econ- 
omists.    These  will  be  the  approaches: 

(a)  A  Job  Corps  to  provide  100.000 
youths  age  16  to  21  with  a  2-year  voca- 
tional training  and  work  experience. 

(b)  A  work  training  program  to  enable 
200,000  youths  to  work  and  train  in  their 
home  communities  on  projects  selected 
by  local  authorities. 

(c)  A  work -study  program  providing 
part-time  employment  for  140.000  needy 
students  to  continue  in  college. 

(d)  A  community  action  program  to 
encourage  urban  and  rural  communities 
to  prepare  long-range  plans  to  assist  low- 
Income  Individuals  and  families  obtain 
education,  employment,  job-training, 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  housing. 


(e)  A  corps  of  volunteers  to  serve 
these  ends  as  a  domestic  Peace  Corps 
among  needy  Americans. 

Second.  Extension  of  the  food  stamp 
plan  to  national  scope.  After  3  years  of 
pilot  operation  in  selected  counties,  the 
value  of  the  program  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  and  the  mechanics  of  op- 
eration have  been  properly  refined.  The 
foOd  stamp  plan  operations  since  1961 
have  established  beyond  doubt  that  it  not 
only  raises  the  general  health  standard 
of  eligible  unemployed  persons  and  their 
families,  but  also  raises  income  to  farm- 
ers and  retailers  while  at  the  same  time 
reducing  farm  product  surpluses  held  in 
storage. 

Third.  Extension  until  1967  of  the 
work  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime, 
with  its  hopeful  prospect  for  developing 
techniques  which  will  break  the  poverty- 
dropout-delinquency-crime  cycle  among 
youth.  One  of  the  key  demonstration 
efforts  in  this  program  is  Action  for  Ap- 
palachian Youth,  now  under  way  in  West 
Virginia  with  the  support  of  Federal 
funds. 

Fourth.  Extension  of  the  Manpower 
I>evelppment  and  Training  Act,  with 
$531  million  In  authorized  new  funds  to 
permit  training  of  93.000  additional  per- 
sons and  support  work  training  with  a 
literacy  training  program. 

Fifth.  The  Civil  Rights  Act,  designed 
to  guarantee  to  ethnic  minorities  the 
protection  of  the  Constitution,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  education,  voting 
privileges  and  work  opportunities,  so  that 
all  Americans  will  have  an  equal  Incen- 
tive to  develop  their  full  capabilities  and 
share  in  the  national  progress  according 
to  their  accomplishments. 

Sixth.  The  Public  Defender  Act.  which 
directs  earfi  U.S.  district  court  to  g\iar- 
antee  any  Indigent  accused  of  a  Federal 
crime  adequate  legal  counsel  at  public 
expense. 

TAX   BEDUCTION 

The 'Revenue  Act  of  1964  which  re- 
duced Income  taxes  by  an  average  of 
20  percent  and  will  result  In  a  net  re- 
duction of  $11.5  billion  in  Federal  in- 
come taxes  collected  this  year,  was  a 
bold  and  unprecedented  effort  to 
strengthen  the  economy.  Originally 
greeted  with  misgivings  because  it  would 
certainly  cause  a  budget  deficit  for  the 
year,  the  effect  of  the  tax  cut  has  more 
than  supported  the  forecasts  of  Its  pro- 
ponents. The  cut  has  helped  spark  the 
biggest  peacetime  business  expansion  in 
our  history,  with  4  million  more  persons 
employed  than  in  January  1961.  and  per- 
sonal income  and  corporate  profits  at  all- 
time  highs.  The  gross  national  product 
win  reach  a  rate  of  nearly  $625  billion 
this  year,  an  Increase  of  $120  billion  since 
1960.  Reflecting  confidence  in  the 
future,  the  business  community  plans  to 
Invest  this  year  13  percent  more  money 
In  new  plants  and  equipment  than  last 
year,  resulting  in  even  greater  job  op- 
portunities to  come. 

NATIONAl.    D^rXI>»8«    AND     SPACB 

Our  defense  posture  stands  at  its  high- 
est peak  of  development,  and  we  can  be 
confident  that  our  military  forces  are 
stronger  than  those  of  any  adversary. 
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During  the  past  3  years  we 
a  limited  war  capability  to  deal  with  in- 
cidents and  provocations  that  enables  us 
to  react  with  a  selective  response  to  an 
aggressor  without  risking  allout  nuclear 
war. 

The  space  exploration  has  scored 
notable  successes  this  year  and  proceeds 
on  schedule  from  the  standpoint  of  ac- 
complishing military  and  space  travel 
goals.  For  the  current  fiscal  year  we 
have  appropriated  a  total  of  $53.5  billion 
for  defense,  military  construction,  and 
space  program  activities,  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  entire  Federal  budget. 

At  the  same  time  the  hope  for  a  last- 
ing peace  was  given  Impetus  by  ratifica- 
tion of  the  atomic  test  ban  treaty  dur- 
ing this  Congress,  and  by  promising  ne- 
gotiations which  led  to  an  Increase  of 
20  percent  in  funds  for  pursuit  of  a 
stronger  program  by  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

VETERANS 

A  group  of  measures  passed  by  the 
88th  Congress  adds  substantially  to  the 
veterans'  benefits  program.  These  new 
enactments  will  increase  pensions  by  ex- 
cluding certain  types  of  income  in  deter- 
mining pension  benefits,  thereby  provid- 
ing about  $330  million  more  for  veterans 
during  the  next  5  years;  increase  benefits 
to  dependents  of  veterans  who  die  be- 
cause of  a  service-connected  disability; 
permit  the  Veterans'  Admimstration  to 
waive  recovery  on  defaulted  home  loans 
In  certain  hardship  cases;  provide  edu- 
cational assistance  to  children  of  vet- 
erans with  total  service-connected  dis- 
ability; extend  disability  income  pro- 
visions of  national  service  life  insurance 
through  age  65  under  certain  conditions; 
and  authorize  a  $25  million  program  of 
matching  aid  to  States  for  nursing  fa- 
cilities in  State  veterans'  homes. 

LOOKING    AHEAD 

Two  important  actions  by  this  Con- 
gress launched  factfinding  missions  to 
explore  problems  which  will  require  in- 


*  J      D        J,-  ^t  D..I  ll.rvaw     <lhi<l*ii»  RiaIr     exoesaes  of  children.    If «  time  for  xxs  to  treat 
have  created     Remarks  of  Paul  Manrey— 5tBdent  Kiou    ^  ,^^,„^,  „  ^  criminal,  whatever  hi«  age. 

A  rioter  1r  a  rioter,  however  many  his  blrth- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 17.  1964,  I  heard  a  broadcast  by 
Paul  Harvey  in  which  he  discussed  the 
international  situation,  especially  in  re- 
lation to  the  so-called  student  riots  that 
seem  to  be  so  prevalent  throughout  the 
world.  It  was  so  well  stated  and  so  much 
to  the  point  that  I  want  to  give  the  mem- 
bership an  opportunity  to  read  it  in  case 
they  had  missed  it. 

Therefore,  under  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
September  17  broadcast  on  student  riots 
by  the  eminent  Paul  Harvey : 

DICTATORSHIP  or  CHILDREN 

Mr.  Heklong.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Student* 
riot."  the  papers  say.  In  Tokyo  and  Seoul, 
In  Mexico  City  and  Caracas.  In  Singapore 
and  Saigon,  "students  riot." 

The  youngsters  who  used  to  eat  goldfish 
and  set  fire  to  an  efflgy  of  the  football  coach, 
now  demand  the  overthrow  of  established 
government. 

The  "spring  fever"  which  formerly  mani- 
fested Itself  In  panty  raids  now  erupts  In  an 
adolescent  acne  of  street  riots. 

Last  week  "rioting  students"  in  South 
Vietnam  demanded  the  right  to  designate 
members  of  the  Seoul  Cabinet,  or  they 
threatened  to  "overthrow  the  government." 

What  kind  of  business  Is  this?  A  dictator- 
ship of  chUdren. 

In  South  Vietnam  there  is  no  enforceable 
military  draft.  Americans  are  drsifted  to 
fight  for  that  forsaken  Jungle  of  elephants 
and  opium  popples,  but  native  youths  are 
not  drafted.  And  when  the  Seoul  Govern- 
ment tried  to  force  them  Into  uniforms, 
"students  rioted."  beat  up  recruiters,  set  fire 
to  military  vehicles,  and  forced  the  govern- 
ment to  backtrack. 

So  we  are  still  drafting  American  youths 
to  fight  for  allies  who  won't  draft  their  own 


days. 

FBI  Director  Hoover  has  said  that,  "Any 
youth  capable  of  a  man's  crime  should  be 
eligible  for  a  man's  punishment." 

If  young  Castro  had  been  recognized  as  a 
subversive  rebel  instead  of  excused  as  an 
"unstable  student."  Cuba  might  have  been 
spared  much  agony. 

The  discipline  which  today's  worse-than- 
ever  generation  of  brats  requires  is  no  dif- 
ferent in  the  kitchen  where  he  throws  Pab- 
lum  or  In  the  street  where  he  throws  gasoline 
bombs. 

If  we  delay  the  administration  of  punish- 
ment to  fit  the  crime,  whatever  the  age  of 
the  criminal,  then  the  day  is  not  far  away 
when  firehoses  and  tear  gas  will  not  be 
enough. 

When  small  men  cast  big  shadows  the  sun 
is  about  to  set. 


tensive  consideration.     One  measlU"e  es-    ,  youths.     There  is  no  logical   or  reasonable 


tabllshed  a  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing  to  study  trade  procedure 
and  price  relationships  from  producer 
to  consumer.  The  other  authorizes  a 
National  Commission  on  Technology. 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress  to 
inquire  into  the  question  of  how  we 
should  cope  with  the  loss  of  industrial 
Jobs  because  of  new  methods  and  ma- 
chines. 

HOUSING    AND     NURSING     HOMES 

The  Housing  Act  of  1964  authorizes 
$1.2  billion  to  be  used  for  urban  renewal, 
for  45.000  new  public  housing  units,  for 
loans  to  create  housing  for  the  elderly, 
for  farm  housing,  and  for  extension  of 
a  rental  housing  program  for  the  elderly 
In  rural  areas. 

The  Nurses  Training  Act  authorizes 
$287.6  million  for  a  5-year  program  for 
nursing  school  construction,  nurse  train- 
ing programs,  and  student  loans,  as  a 
means  of  expediting  the  training  of  the 
300,000  additional  nurses  we  will  need 
by  1970,  according  to  estimates  by  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 


justification  for  subservience  to  delinquents 
abroad — or  at  home. 

Is  it  not  mostly  crude  girls  and  rude  boys 
Instigating  the  so-called  race  rioting  which 
results  in  wholesale  looting  of  established 
businesses  In  Chester  «Jid  Philadelphia,  New 
York  and  Newark.  Chicago  and  Detroit? 

A  generation  of  American  parents  terror- 
ized by  their  own  children  cannot  escap>e 
the  parallel  terrorism  of  foreign  students. 

How  can  we  lecture  them  when  Juvenile 
crime  has  increased  in  the  United  States 
11  percent  in  the  past  year?  Our  JuvenUe 
crime  rate  is  Increasing  seven  times  faster 
than  our  Juvenile  population  is  increasing. 

The  young  hoodlums  rioting  in  our  streets 
can  hardly  be  categorized  as  "students,"  and 
I  suspect  this  is  usually  the  case  when  "stu- 
dents" riot  overseas.  There,  too.  it  Is  the 
dissident  minority  or  the  dedicated  Com- 
munist or  the  mercinary  hoodlum  making 
trouble  for  fun.  for  a  purpose  or  for  a  profit. 

But  whatever  the  motivation,  the  conduct 
of  these  young  hooligans  is  inexcusable  and 
Indefensible.  They  are  not  qualified  to  over- 
throw and  not  competent  to  lead  their  coun- 
tries; they  must  not  be  allowed  to  intimi- 
date ours. 

For  much  too  long  we  have  coddled  and 
appeased   and    apologized   for  the   arrogant 


National  Federation  of  Basmesi  and 
Professional  Women's  Gobs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or    ICARTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs  held  Its  annual 
convention  In  Detroit  In  July. 

This  organization,  which  has  a  mem- 
bership of  nearly  one-half  million,  pressed 
a  resolution  acknowledging  this  country's 
religious  heritage  and  opposing  any  ef- 
forts to  remove  the  words  "under  Gk>d" 
from  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  them  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolutiom  or  thi  National  Federation  or 
Business  and  Profbssional  Woio:n'8 
Clubs,  Inc. 
(Passed  by  the  Federation  at  its  National 
Convention.  Detroit,  Mich.,  July  1964,  pro- 
posed by:  District  of  Columbia  State  Fed- 
eration of  Business  and  Professional  Wom- 
en's Club) 

"Whereas  measures  are  being  instituted  in 
the  State  of  Maryland  to  remove  the  words 
'under  6od'  from  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance; 

"Whereas  we  recognize  that  our  Western 
civilization  is  based  on  moral  law  and  that 
our  system  of  Justice  is  derived  from  the 
Mosaic  Code  which  recognizes  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being: 

"Whereas  we  seek  to  implement  our  na- 
tional motto  'In  God  We  Trust'  as  the  corner- 
stone of  national  policy  and  direction: 

"Whereas  we  wish  to  maintain  in  every 
practicable  way  the  Influence  of  spiritual 
values  in  our  national  life  through  specific 
reference  to  the  Deity  in  public  observewices; 
"Whereas  we  recognize  that  in  a  nation 
freedom  and  Justice  for  all  are  possible  only 
under  God;  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs 
does  afflrm  its  support  of  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance with  the  words  '\inder  God'  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  pledge." 
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The  aboye  resolution  was  adopted  by  action 
of  the  membership  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bU  Btate  Federation  of  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs  at  their  annual  con- 
Tentton  held  In  Washington,  D.C..  on  May  22. 
1964. 


Confretsmaii  Joseph  P.  Addabbo  Reports 
on  88th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF     NrW     T()«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
Indeed  proud  and  feel  prlvUeRcd  to  have 
had  the  honor  of  serving  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District.  Queens  County, 

N.Y. 

I  believe  that  the  88th  Congress  has 
been  one  of  the  outstanding  Congresses 
on  record  and  that  It  has  accurately  re- 
flected the  mood  of  our  citizens  and  has 
been  responsive  to  the  needs  and  wishes 
of  our  people  in  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign affairs. 

At  the  end  of  each  session  since  I  came 
to  Congress  almost  4  years  ago  I  have 
siunmarlzed  the  year's  activities,  re- 
printed them  at  my  expense,  and  mailed 
them  to  my  constituents.  Each  of  the 
years  has  been  a  breaking  of  the  previous 
year's  longest  peacetime  session.  My 
only  regret  has  been  that  the  lengthy 
session  reduced  the  time  I  would  have 
spent  in  my  district  personally  discussing 
and  obtaining  the  views  and  attending  to 
the  needs  of  my  constituents. 

In  addition  to  sending  out  a  report  on 
the  highlights  of  the  legislative  accom- 
plishments of  the  session.  I  sent  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  my  constituents  early  this 
year  covering  many  of  the  Important 
Issues  which  would  have  to  be  decided  by 
me  on  behalf  of  the  people  I  am  privileged 
to  represent.  There  were  approximately 
160.000  questionnaires  sent  out  to  my 
constituents,  and  I  received  a  return  of 
approximately  15  percent  Although  this 
would  seem  a  small  return,  from  all  sur- 
veys, the  average,  I  am  led  to  understand, 
return  Is  approximately  5  to  10  percent, 
so  I  believe  my  district  represents  an  ac- 
tive and  informed  district.  Following  are 
the  questions  asked  and  the  answers  re- 
ceived : 

1.  Do  you  support  our  policy  of  opposing 
admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions? 

Percent 

Yes 62.  4 

No 19.3 

Undecided 8.  3 

2.  Should  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American    Activities    be    continued? 

Percent 

Yes 64.6 

No ---  27.7 

Undecided 7.  7 

3.  Should  the  forel^  aid  program  be: 

Percent 

Increased 18.  7 

Decreased 21.3 

Eliminated 17. 1 

Remain  the  same 38. 2 


4.  Do    you    favor    Pederal    aid    to    educa- 
tion for: 

Percent 

School    construction 69.3 

Teachers"  salaries 67  6 

Public  schools  only 36  3 

Private  and  parochial  school  participa- 
tion  61    1 

5.  Do  you  favor  increased  salaries  for  Fed- 
eral civil  service  and  postal  employees? 

Percent 
71.4 


Yea 

No ---   23.2 

-Undecided 5.  4 

6  Should  the  SoclfU  Security  Act  be 
amended   to; 

(a)  Include    hospital    care    for    the    aged? 

PcTcent 

Yes -   71   6 

No 24  a 

Undecided 42 

(b)  Remove  the  Unxltatlon  on  outside 
earnings? 

Percent 

Yes 73  3 

No 22.  9 

Undecided 3   8 

(c)  Continue  child's  Insurance  benefits 
beyond  age  18.  If  child  1b  attending  high 
school  or  college,  as  provided  In  my  bill. 
H.R.  1987? 

Percent 

Yes VI   6 

No 34  3 

Undecided 4  2 

7.  Do  you  support  my  position  for  an  ex- 
panded program  to  combat  niucotlcs  addic- 
tion and  for  a  Pederal  narcotics  treatment 
center  In  the  New  Yorlc  area? 

Percent 

Yes 73  6 

No 21    2 

Undecided 8   2 

8  Do  you  believe  our  expenditures  for  de- 
fense should: 

Percent 

Bo    Increased 46.1 

Be   decreased 21.1 

Remain    the   same 26.3 

9.  Do  you  believe  our  expenditures  for 
space    exploration    should: 

Percent 

Be    increased 39  2 

Be   decreased 24   7 

Remain    the    same 29  6 

10.  Do  you  favor  enactment  of  a  Federal 
trade  law  to  allow  manufacturers  to  estab- 
lish minimum  retail  prices  In  brand-name 
merchandise? 

Percent 

Yes 64.7 

No 26.1 

Undecided 10.3 

11.  Do  you  favor  the  truth-ln-lendlng 
bill  which  would  require  that  all  Interest 
and  credit  charges  for  time-purchasing  and 
borrowing  be  clearly  Itemized  in  writing 
at  the  time  of  the  transaction? 

Percent 

Yea 71   6 

No 25  2 

Undecided 3.2 

12.  Do  you  favor  a  domestic  Peace  Corps 
of  young  American  volunteers  to  help  1111 
the  gap  in  our  country's  social,  medical,  edu- 
cational, and  recreational   services? 

Percent 

Yes 68  7 

No 36.  8 

Undecided 4.  6 

13.  Do  you  favor  Federal  assistance  to 
meet  the  crisis  facing  aaass  transportation 
systems  in  metropolitan  areas? 


Percent 

Yes 68.2 

No 28.8 

Undecided 7.0 

14.  Do  you  favor  a  revision  of  our  Immigra- 
tion laws  to  remove  the  nationality  restric- 
tions in  the  current  act,  while  keeping  im- 
migration admissions  at  approximately  the 
present   level? 

Percent 

Yes 63  a 

No 29.7 

Undecided 7.  1 

15  Do  you  favor  enactment  of  the  pend- 
ing civil  rights  bill? 

Percent 

Yes 62  2 

No . 29.  1 

Undecided 87 

The  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress,  as 
did  the  1st  session,  enacted  legislation 
of  a  far-reaching  nature  both  nationally 
and  internationally.  I  have  in  this  ses- 
sion, as  in  the  past  session,  held  to  what 
I  believe  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  the  needs  of  our  Nation  and 
the  dictates  of  the  needs  of  the  people 
from  ray  congressional  district  as  evi- 
denced by  the  response  to  my  question- 
naire. I  have  supported  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administration's  programs 
when  I  believed  the  programs  to  be  just 
and  needed,  and  I  have  opposed  and 
voted  against  the  Kennedy-Johnson  pro- 
grams when  I  believed  them  not  in  ac- 
cord with  the  majority  thinking  of  the 
people  of  my  district. 

More  than  600  laws  have  been  enacted 
by  the  88th  Congress.  Time  and  space 
make  It  impossible  to  discuss  all  of  them. 
The  following  is  some  of  the  major  leg- 
islation I  have  supported  In  this  Con- 
gress : 

MEDICAL  AND  HEALTH 

Public  Law  88-129  provides  for  a  3- 
year  program  to  expand  facilities  of 
medical,  dental,  and  related  type  colleges 
and  $30.7  million  for  students'  loans. 

Public  Law  88-156  provides  for  $350 
million  in  aid  to  States  for  maternal  and 
child  fiealth  services,  crippled  children's 
programs,  and  maternity  care  and  re- 
search projects  to  prevent  mental  re- 
tardation. 

Public  Law  88-591  authorizes  a  5-year 
program  to  expand  nursing  school  facili- 
ties and  for  loans  for  student  nurses. 

Public  Law  88-164  provides  $329  mil- 
lion to  aid  States  In  providing  mental 
retardation  research  facilities  and  In 
constructing  community  mental  health 
centers. 

Public  Law  88-443  extended  HUl-Bur- 
ton  construction  program  and  Included 
funds  for  areawlde  planning  of  health 
facilities  that  have  mostly  been  only  on 
a  cltywlde  basts. 

Public  Law  88-305  requires  USDA  ap- 
proval of  pesticides  before  selling  them 
to  the  public. 

EQUikL  PAT  POR  WOMEN 

Public  Law  88-38  prohibits  discrimi- 
nation In  pay  on  the  basis  of  sex  in  work 
that  Is  subject  to  the  minimum  wage 
laws. 

This  measure  had  been  before  Con- 
gress for  18  years. 
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HOUSING 
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Public  Law  8a-158  Increases  to  $275 
million  the  loans  to  organizations  con- 
structing housing  for  the  elderly. 

Public  Law  88-54  extends  for  2  years 
the  authority  of  PHA  to  Insure  mort- 
gages. 

MrLiTART  roacKs 

Public  Law  88-132  increases  the  pay 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
readjusts  pay  schedules.  Another  bill 
passed  this  year  grants  a  further  pay 
increase. 

EDtJCATlON 

Public  Law  88-204  authorizes  $400 
million  per  year  to  aid  college  classroom 
construction.  Colleges  and  universities 
would  be  required  to  pay  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  each  construction 

project. 

Public  Law  88-210  provides  for  new 
grants  to  States  to  expand  vocational 
education. 

S.  3060  expands  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  programs  and  extends  the 
Impacted  areas  aid  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts for  1  more  year.  College  loans  for 
students  were  increased  a  total  of  100 
percent  but  still  total  only  about  one- 
third  the  number  required  to  loan  each 
student  an  average  of  $700  who  has  the 
ability  to  go  to  college  and  would  be 
accepted. 

This  Is  the  most  legislation  for  edu- 
cation that  has  been  passed  in  any 
Congress  since  the  Land-Grant  College 
Act  of  100  years  ago. 

WHEAT  SALES 

Russia  was  In  the  world  market  for 
wheat  last  year.  A  prohibition  against 
American  businessmen  selling  to  them 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank  on 
normal  commercial  terms  was  proposed 
but  rejected.  They  bought  65  million 
bushels  for  $140  million  and  have  paid 
for  It.  Our  Crovernment-held  stocks  are 
now  lower  than  in  many  years. 

RECREATION 

Public  Law  88-578  establishes  a  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  to  assist 
States  in  developing  outdoor  recreation 
programs  and  acquiring  recreation  arecLS. 

Public  Law  88-9  authorizes  coordina- 
tion of  Pederal  and  State  outdoor  rec- 
reation plans. 

Public  Law  88-577  sets  aside  35  million 
acres  of  federally  owned  wilderness  areas 
to  be  preserved  in  its  primitive  state  for 
public  use. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Public  Law  88-285  authorizes  an  ex- 
pansion of  about  one-half  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  Congress  has  indicated  It  Intends 
to  replace  some  foreign  aid  grants  with 
Peace  Corps  programs  which  cost  much 
less  and  most  believe  will  be  more 
effective. 

Public  Law  88-186  extended  the  Arms 
Control  Research  Agency  through  1965. 

The  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated by  President  Kennedy  and  ratified 
by  the  Senate. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1145  approved 
and  supported  the  determination  of  the 
President  to  repel  attacks  on  UJ3.  forces 
and  to  prevent  aggression  jeopardizing 
peace  and  security  in  southeast  Asia. 

Foreign  aid  in  1965  will  cost  $3.4  bil- 
lion— the  smallest  and  tightest  budget 


since  the  program  began.  More  than  80 
percent  of  this  $3.4  billion  will  be  spent 
in  the  United  States  for  U.S.  goods  and 
services— providing  500.000  jobs.  This 
$3.4  billion  will  account  for  3.5  percent 
of  the  Federal  budget  and  0.56  percent 
of  our  national  Income — the  smallest 
percentages  ever — 70  percent  will  be  for 
economic  £iid.  30  percent  will  be  for  mil- 
itary aid — two-thirds  will  be  in  the  form 
of  loans,  one-third  will  be  in  the  form 
of  grants.  Assistance  will  be  highly  se- 
lective and  concentrated — 7  countries 
will  get  67  percent  of  all  development 
loans — 4  countries  will  get  78  percent 
of  all  supporting  assistance — 11  coun- 
tries will  get  64  percent  of  all  military  as- 
sistance. 

LABOR    LAW 

Public  Law  88-133  increases  benefits 
under  railway  retirement  and  unemploy- 
ment acts,  and  strengthens  the  trust 
fund's  financial  position. 

Public  Law  8&-349  amends  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  to  include  pension  and  other 
fringe  benefits  in  wage  scales. 

VETERANS 

Public  Laws  21  and  134  increase  pay- 
ments to  dependents  of  veterans  who 
died  of  service -cormected  disabilities. 

Public  Law  88-151  permits  the  Vet- 
erans' Admlmstratlon  to  waive  recovery 
on  home  loans  in  certain  hardship  cases. 

Public  Law  88-20  provides  additional 
compensation  for  service-connected  loss 
of  hearing  in  both  ears. 

Public  Law  88-22  increases  benefits  for 
veterans  suffering  complete  loss  o^ 
speech. 

H.R.  1927  liberalizes  the  pension  pro- 
gram for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  n,  and  the  Korean  conflict,  and 
their  widows  and  children.  It  also  re- 
opens national  service  life  Insurance  for 
1  year  for  service -connected  disabled  as 
well  as  a  limited  group  of  nonservlce 
connected  who  are  generally  rated  as  in- 
surable or  who  can  only  obtain  Insurance 
at  substandard  rates.  In  all  cases  ad- 
ministrative costs  would  be  borne  by  the 
insured— estimated  to  be  $5  per  policy 
per  year. 

TMC  Bn.L 

Public  Law  88-272  reduced  Pederal 
taxes  by  $11.5  billion  by  cutting  personal 
Income  taxes  an  average  of  19.4  percent. 
It  also  reduces  corporate  taxes.  It  did 
not  contam  many  of  the  reforms  I  have 
proposed  and  hope  may  be  enacted  in 
the  89th  Congress.  Due  to  Increase 
profits  and  less  unemployment,  even  with 
the  lower  rates,  tax  revenues  for  the  first 
3  months  of  1964  were  up  $1.5  billion  over 
the  same  period  last  year. 

I  voted  against  the  continuation  of  ex- 
cise taxes  on  ladies'  handbags,  cosmetics, 
baby  oil.  and  so  forth.  The  administra- 
tion and  Congress  are  now  working  on  a 
bUl  to  eliminate  excise  taxes  where  the 
proceeds  are  not  used  directly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  taxpayer  paying  them, 
rooo 

Public  Law  88-525  expanded  the  food 
stamp  program.  Under  this  program, 
families  in  need  could  buy  stamps  at 
less  than  fair  value  to  purchase  certain 
foods. 

In  the  fiscal  year  erxiing  June  30,  1964, 
the  Glovemment  furnished  $634  million 
worth  of  food  and  mUk  to  needy  people, 


institutions,  school  lunch,  military,  and 
veterans  programs.  This  compares  to 
$425  million  In  1957  and  $411  million 
worth  furnished  in  1960  and  shows  the 
extent  to  which  great  emphasis  has  now 
been  placed  on  food.  The  diets  of  about 
6  million  needy  and  16  million  school- 
children are  affected.  Pood  exported  for 
cash  has  increased  greatly. 

PAT  BILL 

It  was  my  privilege  to  again  support 
justified  and  needed  pay  adjustments  for 
our  postal  and  Pederal  employees. 

Public  Law  88-448  provides  pay  adjust- 
ments for  Pederal  employees  and  oflBclals. 
The  committee  headed  by  Clarence  Ran- 
dall, of  Inland  Steel,  appointed  by  Presi- 
dents Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  made 
conclusions  as  to  the  scales  that  would 
make  F^eral  salaries  comparable  to 
non-Federal  pay  scales.  The  bill  brings 
judges,  scientists.  Congressmen,  Sena- 
tors, and  executive  personnel  to  about 
two-thirds  the  amount  recommended 
and  brings  the  other  95  percent  of  the 
Pederal  employees  up  to  the  non-Gov- 
ernment rate  of  1962. 

CrVIL  RIGHTS 

Public  Law  88-352  bans  discrimination 
based  upon  religion,  or  race  in:  First, 
voting  In  Federal  elections;  second,  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  aid;  third,  public 
eduction ;  fourth,  certain  types  of  publicly 
owned  or  publicly  operated  facilities  or 
accommodations:  and  fifth,  employment. 
The  prohibition  relative  to  employment, 
generally  speaking,  covers  employers  of 
100  or  more  workers — to  be  gradually 
reduced  to  25  workers — and  does  not 
cover  private  clubs,  employees  working 
on  religious  activities,  religious  educa- 
tional institutions.  It  also  establishes  a 
group — headed  by  former  Governor  Col- 
lins, of  Florida — to  seek  satisfactory  set- 
tlements of  complaints  without  publicity 
or  court  action.  The  blU.  as  passed,  gives 
to  the  Nation  that  which  has  been  and  is 
tiie  present  law  in  New  York  State.  The 
Federal  law  does  not  provide  preference 
to  any  religion  or  race,  does  not  provide 
for  racial  balance  in  schools,  and  does 
not  involve  sale  or  use  of  private  homes. 

Although  most  of  our  tax  money  is 
spent  for  defense  hardware,  bases,  and 
to  pay  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  person- 
nel, legislation  In  this  area  has  been  rela- 
tively noncontroversial.  The  88th  Con- 
gress provided  legislation  to  Increase  nu- 
clear warheads  in  our  strategic  alert 
forces,  tactical  nuclear  forces  in  Europe, 
tactical  air  squadrons,  airlift  capability, 
special  forces  trained  to  deal  with  guer- 
rilla warfare,  polaris  submarines,  and 
also  in  certain  other  areas. 

I  have  continually  worked  for  Increased 
defense  contracts  for  the  New  York  area 
and  there  has  been  formed  a  special  com- 
mittee to  acquire  additional  work  for  the 
New  York  Naval  Shipyard — Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

SENIOR    CITIZENS 

The  Republican -Southern  coalition 
has  again  trod  upon  the  needed  benefits 
for  our  senior  citizens.  The  House 
passed  an  Increase  in  social  security 
benefits  for  our  senior  citizens — ^the  Sen- 
ate passed  an  increase  in  benefits  plus 
a  "medicare"  amendment.  In  the 
House-Senate     Conference    Committee 
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the  Republicans  were  unanimously 
against  this  measure  and  they  were 
Joined  by  Southern  Democrats — ^this 
coalition  defeated  this  much-needed  leg- 
islation. 

I  know  this  legislation  will  be  given  top 
priority  In  the  89th  Congress  and.  If  I  am 
returned  to  oflBce,  I  will  again  suppKjrt 
it  and  fight  for  its  early  enactment. 

MISCIXX  A  N  TOV  B 

Public  Law  88-273  expands  help  to  pri- 
vately owned  small  business  Investment 
companies  which  in  turn  help  small 
businesses  who  are  unable  to  secure 
needed  loans  from  regular  sources  at 
reasonable  rates. 

Public  Law  88-452  Is  the  antipoverty 


program  consisting  of  work-training  and 
work-study  programs  and  provisions  de- 
signed to  encourage  local  action. 

Public  Law  88-354  establishes  a  Com- 
mission to  study  the  price  spread  from 
producer  to  consumer. 

COMMimS    WORK 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  which 
deals  with  the  spending  of  the  taxpayers' 
moneys.  As  a  member  of  this  Commit- 
tee, I  have  tried  to  save  taxpayers'  dollars 
while  providing  for  the  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion. Following  is  a  full  schedule  of  ap- 
propriations, which  appropriations  were 
voted  out  of  the  committee  with  biparti- 
san support; 


The  appropriation  bills,  SSth  Cong.,  2d 

•■SMS.,  as  of  Sept.  SS,  1964 

Title  and  bill  N'o. 

Budget  esti- 
mates tu  House 

-Amount  as 
pas.s«;d  iUouse) 

Amoiuit  ajt 
pas.sed  i.-^enalf 

.\  inoiiiit  a.s  ap- 
[•ruvt'd  ,  .-^-iiate) 

I«M  APPROPRIATION    RnXS 

Pbfrict  of  roliimWa  (H.K   10199) 

($357,702,300) 

.53. 220.  OOO 

(14.400.000) 

1,015.  67S.aK) 

99H.  903.  000 

( 20,  000,  000) 

36.  775. 000 

6,271.991.000 

M.675,  0(X)) 

222. 587.  355 

222.  375.  655 

211.700 

7.561.968.000 

7.  KM.  782.  000 
457.  1.86.  000 

47,  471. 000. 000 

(6.  DflO.  0<IO) 
1,957,764.700 
1.915.  089,  70r) 

42.  675.  000 

8.  <vT.'.  922.  600 
6..5K2,2.'.f),  600 

(753.  000.  (*»)) 

C.  .',73,  000 

14,  244,  6,',3,  400 

u,ow.r>r,3.ioo 

145.000,000 

1,«7»,000,000 

4,372.449,000 

S.  968.  377. 000 
1.37a  468. 374 

($3.1,S.2a5.200) 

40.  TX.  000 

(26.4OO.0«X)) 

1,(KI9,  17.5,600 

976.  475.  600 

(14,000,000) 

32.  700.  000 

6,  225.  42a  000 

a.  100.000) 

173,626,640 

173.446.640 

180.000 

6.  068.  063,  OOO 

6,  'J(fi.  063,  000 

'  4«.  759,  267.  000 

(6.  lOii.  000) 

1  7irj.f527,  800 

l,7(r-',  177,800 

45fl. 000 

5.  182.  W.8.  000 

5,  ls2,665,  000 

(796,000.000) 

8,  1 18,  9H5,  .500 
8,  1 18. 965, 500 

($.342,181,975) 
44,  •-'.'0,000 

(26,  4("i.  (HiO) 

l.OL'y,  .•?(•!.  4(<) 

9U3,  ,'..M.  400 

(14.0IXI.  lllli) 

35,  672,  OnO 

6.  240,  4.'3,  OK) 

(  I.  100.  (IHM 

210.3VO,  685 

210, -'31.f.85 

14'J.  OTK.) 

7  081.  I'i3  f»IO 

7.081.  193,  fX*) 

4«.  774.  401. 000 

(6.  (V»),  1)00) 

1,730  -vis.  700 

1.71)0  4U.5,  700 

30.  4541  000 

5.33H.  f.r.'., 1J5 

5.  :v.'3  Hr2,,525 

(796  000  OOO) 

14.  800   l«<) 

13,  6I,-f.2'-4 O* 

13.613.224.000 

($341.:42,2O0) 
40,  7J0  000 

Federal  [laymciit,  1966  regular 

Loan  aiitlinri/atlon 

(2rt.  400,  000) 
l,(rjH.  277.200 
994  i«)9  2iO 

Interior  ill. H.  104;i3i 

1965  rcKiiliif  upproprlattons. 

IxiaD  aulliori'aliod     

1964  supplemenlal.s                   ^ 

(M.ooo.om) 

34.  208.  000 

Trpa.siu-y-1'o.st  otiiw  ;  H  H    10.532): 

1965  regulur  ap[>ropriatli)iis       

6,  233,  273  000 

1964  .Tuppleiiu-rital.s  i  by  transfer) 

(1.  ll«,  000) 
210.300.885 
210  3<X)  885 

Le?l.Hlatlve  (H.R.  1(^:23)        

1966  regular  approiiriatloca 

1964  siipiilcnifntal.'*                  .... 

Labor-IIEW  (H  R    U»*ri\ 

1966  regular  aiiproiiriationa 

1964  suiiiiU'nienhil.i „. 

7,  089,  7(r7,  mx) 
7,  089.  707,  Olio 

De/en.ie  (If  K.  in9»»> 

1968  rcKular  apiToprlatlon.^ 

1964  supplcinentfti.s    dv  transfer) . 

9tat«,  Justice,  JuilU'iarv  .  H  R    11134) 

4«.  782. 051,  000 

(6.  IIOO.OW)) 
1   717   157  800 

1965  regular  api^rnprtatioiis .... 

1964  supplcniental.s 

l.i'^V^!  707,  HOO 
M  450  000 

Apiculture  '  M   It    1120?)    .    

1965  reifular  aiiproprtatlons .. 

5.  137,  P.2  2oO 
5   127   162  2<X) 

IxMin  authorization      .    

(7<i5,0O0.000) 
10  (XXI  000 

1964  .-iuppletnnitiil.s                   

In<it»i>«'n<lpnt  ()l!ict>^    11  R    I!2',»6) 

13  4,M  VVJ  000 

li^5  regular  apiiropri.-itlons         , 

1964  supploinentals 

13.  454.  859.  000 

Mllltarj'  f'onstnictioii    11  R    U.IW)  1965  reuular 

appropriations   .    . 
Public   Works    [11  H.    11579)    19^  reRular  sp- 

proprlation.i        

Foreljm   .\ssl<»tanoe  (H.R.   11812)    1968  regular 

appr()i>rlation.'«   .    .           

1,.'W,014,500 

4.3-5,969.200 

3.  739.  249.  400 
0B8.  646. 874 

1 ,  582,  960,  000 

4,443,2H3,2a3 

3.662.077,000 
1.220.008.068 

I.  57a  968.  000 
4.  430.  7S>4.  700 
3  662  077  000 

Supplemental,  1965  iH  R    12633) 

1.117.  106.  068 

Total,  I',J65  rpKular 

Total,    VjM  supplcnientala   (Included   lu 
19«i5  blUs!.  ..                

95. 290,  568.  729 
688,  420,  700 

86,750.079,514 
33.330.000 

92.  as9.  a52,  578 
81.071.000 

92.  360,  885.  853 
74.  6.'*,  000 

Total,  all  appr')prliitlona  

Total,  loan  autliorlzutlons 

97.677.068.318 

(787.400,000) 

8S.  49a  011,203 

(835,  400,  000) 

04.  702. 348,  721 
(835.400.000) 

04.  162. 018, 006 
(835.  400.  0(X)) 

Total  budget  requests,  $97,677,058,218. 

Total  authorized  by  Congress,  $94,- 
162.918.996. 

Total  reduction  by  Congress,  $3,514.- 
139.222. 

LOCAL    ISSUES 

I  have  continually  worked  with  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority  to  find  means  to 
give  relief  from  the  noi.se  nuisance  to 
the  people  of  my  district  The  FAA  and 
Port  Authority,  to  some  degree,  have 
worked  out  new  landing  and  takeoff 
flight  patterns  trying  txy  alleviate  this 
problem.  I  believe  that  i)rii!,'ress  has 
been  made  In  this  field,  but  much  more 
must  be  done.  I  have  flown  with  the 
PAA  on  various  experimental  flight  pat- 
terns to  prove  that  landing  patterns  are 
safe  for  the  aircraft  and  can  be  de- 
veloped to  give  further  relief  to  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  I  will  continue  to 
press  the  FAA  and  the  Port  Authority 
to  work  out  additional  programs  so  that 
we  may  find  better  and  faster  solutions 


to  this  serious  problem  which  plagues 
the  people  of  my  district.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  press  for  additional  research 
into  the  field  of  noLse  reduction. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  have  seen  to  it  that  the 
appropriation  for  a  new  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  to  serve  the  vet- 
erans of  Queens  and  Long  Island  has 
been  retained  In  the  budget.  I  believe 
the  hospital  should  be  in  Queens  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Ls  just  awaiting 
the  decision  of  the  State  of  New  York 
on  where  the  new  medical  school  will  be 
located. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    WORK 

I  have  tried  to  give  the  people  of  my 
district,  while  here  In  Washington  and 
back  home  in  my  district.  365  days  of 
service  per  year.  I  maintain  a  full-time 
district  office  where  I  meet  with  my  con- 
stitutents  whenever  time  permits  me  to 
be  in  the  district.  I  have  attended  the 
various  civic,  veterans,  and  social  affairs 
of  my  district.     Through  these  media  I 


have  been  able  to  discuss  personally 
with  my  constituCTita  problems  facing 
them  and  the  Nation,  Through  my  pre- 
vious reports  on  the  congresslcmal  ses- 
sions and  through  this  one,  I  have  tried 
to  keep  my  constituents  informed  and, 
through  questionnaires.  I  have  tried  to 
be  informed  by  them  of  their  wishes,  be- 
liefs, and  thinking. 

It  Is  a  very  great  privilege  and  honor 
to  me  to  have  served  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  Congressional  IDlstrlct  and,  if 
reelected.  It  will  be  my  pleasure  to  serve 
them  In  the  89th  Congress  with  the  same 
diligence  and  attention  I  have  hereto- 
fore given.  If  the  people  of  my  district 
approve  the  service  I  have  given  to 
them  and  the  representation  I  have  given 
to  them  here  In  Washington,  it  will  be 
my  honor  to  return  to  the  89th  Congress 
to  continue  the  programs  I  have  started, 
programs  to  alleviate  the  problems  of 
the  people  of  my  district  and  our  Nation. 


Cooj^rettwoman  Martha  W.  Griffiths 
Rq>orts  to  the  People  of  the  17th  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  MicHiGAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mrs.  ORIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
final  report  to  the  17th  District,  as  It  is 
presently  constituted,  is  a  farewell  to  the 
old  district  and  hail  to  the  new  district. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  the  past  10 
years  to  represent  you.  You  have  been 
the  best  district  in  America.  Whether 
or  not  you  were  for  me.  I  was  for  you. 
When  I  read  the  local  papers  I  carefully 
noted  the  outstanding  things  that  had 
been  done  by  the  people  of  our  district. 
I  loved  your  intelligent  children.  I  was 
pleased  when  they  made  top  records  at 
the  academies. 

Those  of  you  who  live  in  Redford 
township.  Livonia,  Northvllle.  Plymouth, 
and  Northvllle  and  Plymouth  townships 
after  January  4.  1965.  will  be  a  part  of 
either  the  19th  Congressional  District  of 
Michigan  or  the  2d  District  of  Michi- 
gan. Those  of  you  who  live  In  the  22d 
ward  remain  in  the  17th  District.  We 
have  also  added  that  part  of  the  16th 
ward  east  of  Meyers  which  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Livernols.  on  the  north  by 
Eight  Mile,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  tracks. 

America's  chief  domestic  problem  in 
the  sixties  has  been  a  persistently  high 
rate  of  unemployment.  Early  in  his 
term  of  office,  President  Kennedy  decid- 
ed that  tax  cuts,  which  would  r>ermit 
consumers  to  buy  more  and  business  to 
improve  their  plants,  would  be  one  way 
to  Increase  employment.  So.  with  some 
fear  of  inflation  or  hopelessly  increasing 
the  national  debt,  at  last  a  general  tax 
cut  was  enacted.  To  everyone's  great 
relief  It  worked  extremely  well.  Employ- 
ment increased,  the  total  amount  of 
taxes  collected  Increased,  and  business 
boomed. 


In  the  main,  the  tax  cut  lowered  the 
tax  rates  on  individuals  from  a  range  of 
20  to  90  percent  to  a  new  range  of  14  to 
70  percent  and  cut  corporation  taxes 
from  52  to  48  percent.  It  removed  1.5 
million  low  Income  taxpayers  from  the 
tax  rolls;  gave  an  overall  tax  cut  of  al- 
most 40  percent  to  taxpayers  earning 
$3,000  or  less;  gave  an  average  cut  of 
more  than  26  percent  to  taxpayers  earn- 
ing between  $3,000  to  $5,000;  gave  an 
average  cut  of  20  percent  to  taxpayers 
earning  between  $5,000  and  $10,000;  and 
gave  an  average  cut  of  more  than  16  per- 
cent to  taxpayers  earning  between 
$10,000  and  $20,000.  Reducing  Federal 
taxes  by  a  total  of  $11.5  billion,  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1964  Increased  the  take-home 
pay  of  every  American  wage  earner.  It 
is  estimated  that  when  fully  effective  the 
tax  cut  will  add  $35  to  $45  billion  more 
to  the  gross  national  product  and  ap- 
proximately 2  million  jobs  to  the  econ- 
omy. 

The  tax  cut,  however,  is  not  sufficient 
to  pick  up  the  hard  core  of  unemployed — 
the  Illiterate;  the  unskilled;  and  the  un- 
informed. In  today's  world  as  well  as 
tomorrow's,  skill  and  learning  are  essen- 
tial; new  skills  must  be  learned  through- 
out your  lifetime — at  50  as  well  as  at 
15. 

The  Congress  passed  two  basic  mea- 
sures to  help  the  unemployed  qualify  for 
available  jobs  and  to  prepare  new 
workers  and  the  current  work  force  for 
changing  employment  patterns: 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  author- 
izes $956  million  in  Federal  matching 
grants  for  the  expansion  of  State  voca- 
tional education  in  the  next  5  years.  As 
the  first  major  redirection  of  vocational 
education  since  the  Smith -Hughes  Act 
of  1917.  the  legislation  will  improve  exist- 
ing programs  of  job  training  and  will  de- 
velop new  programs  to  fit  individuals  for 
gainful  employment.  Under  the  act, 
vocational  eduQfttion  will  be  provided  for 
high  school  students,  high  school  drop- 
outs or  high  school  graduates  preparing 
to  enter  the  labor  market. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  amendments  strengthen 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  program  passed  by  Congress  in 
1962  to  correct  the  educational  and  train- 
ing deficiencies  of  the  unemployed.  The 
amendments  will  permit  the  training  or 
retraining  of  an  additional  93,000  young 
and  adult  workers.  Through  this  pro- 
gram. It  is  believed  that  499,000  workers 
will  be  able  to  acquire  new  skills  and  a 
new  stake  in  life. 

In  further  response  to  the  growing 
awareness  of  the  interrelationship  be- 
tween economic  growth  and  education. 
Congress  acted  In  other  areas  of  educa- 
tion. The  following  is  a  brief  summary 
of  major  education  legislation  enacted 
by  the  88th  Congress: 

First.  The  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  is  designed  to  assist  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  construct  needed 
classrooms,  laboratories,  and  libraries. 
The  act  establishes  a  $1.2  billion  program 
of  loans  and  grants  for  construction  of 
academic  facilities  for  graduate  schools. 
4 -year  colleges,  2-year  community  col- 
leges, and  public  technical  schools.  It  Is 
expected  that  over  2,000  Institutions  will 


benefit  from  this  brick  and  mortar  meas- 
ure in  meeting  massive  enrollment  la- 
creases  of  350,000  students  per  year. 

Second.  The  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cational Act  provides  a  $175-million  3- 
year  program  for  the  construction  of 
schools  for  the  training  of  needed  health 
personnel.  In  addition,  the  act  initiates 
a  low-interest  loan  program  to  assist 
medical,  dental,  and  osteopathic  students 
obtain  their  high  cost  education.  The 
need  for  this  type  of  legislation  is  best 
expressed  in  statistics.  The  average 
number  of  persons  cared  for  by  each 
family  doctor  In  the  United  States  has 
risen  from  1,300  In  1950  to  1,700  In  1960. 
By  1970.  the  average  number  of  patients 
per  doctor  Is  expected  to  rise  to  2,000.  To 
keep  abreast  of  the  physician  to  popula- 
tion ratio,  the  number  of  Individuals  en- 
tering medicine  and  dentistry  must  be 
increased  from  12,500  to  19,000  per  year. 
Third.  The  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  extension  increases  funds  for  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  student 
loan  program.  Since  the  program  was 
first  established  in  1958,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  able  to  assist  600,000 
qualified  college  students  in  securing  a 
college  education. 

Fourth.  The  Nurse  Training  Act  of 
1964  provides  loans  to  students  of  nurs- 
ing; construction  grants  for  nursing 
schools;  and  grants  to  improve  nurses 
training.  The  shortage  of  trained 
nurses  today  leaves  20  p>ercent  of  our 
nursing  positions  unfilled. 

Fifth.  The  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  authorizes  Federal  aid  to 
develop  library  services  in  both  urban 
and  rural  areas  and  establishes  a  new 
program  of  assistance  for  library  con- 
struction. Only  4  percent  of  our  librar- 
ies have  been  built  since  1940,  and  many 
rural  areas  are  still  without  library  fa- 
cilities. This  act  will  help  city  libraries 
meet  the  demands  of  a  growing  urban 
PK)pulation  and,  what  is  more,  will  help 
make  library  services  available  to  38  mil- 
lion Americans  In  rural  areas. 

To  protect  the  health  and  well-being 
of  our  citizens.  Congress  directed  con- 
siderable attention  to  problems  con- 
nected with  pesticides,  pollution,  and 
mental  health. 

In  the  case  of  pesticides,  Congress 
passed  legislation  requiring  registration 
and  Department  of  Agriculture  approval 
of  pesticides  before  public  sale.  To  as- 
sist in  the  prevention  and  control  of  air 
pollution  and  to  assure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  pure  water  for  the  future.  Congress 
passed  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Act. 

A  new  attack  was  launched  against 
mental  retardation  and  mental  illness 
with  the  passage  of  the  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Faclhties  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act,  and 
the  maternal  and  child  health  and  men- 
tal retardation  planning  amendments. 
The  programs  established  call  for  re- 
search aimed  at  prevention;  approved 
maternal  and  child  health  care  to  reduce 
the  incident  of  mental  retardation;  as- 
sistance in  the  training  of  additional 
mesisures  of  handicapped  children;  and 
construction  of  facilities  providing  diag- 
nostic    services,     outpatient    and     in- 


patient treatment,  as  well  as  transitional 
and  rehabilitative  services. 

The  88th  Congress  after  18  years  took 
s{>eclal  consideration  on  the  plight  of 
working  women.  By  amending  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  Congress  enacted 
the  requirement  that  employees  doing 
equal  work  on  jobs  demanding  equal 
skill,  effort,  and  responsibility  be  paid 
equail  wages  regardless  of  sex.  Today, 
one  worker  in  three  In  the  labor  force 
is  a  woman.  Approximately  7  million 
women  covered  by  the  Minimum  Wage 
Act  are  now  guaranteed  they  will  receive 
the  same  pay  as  men  for  the  same  type 
and  amount  of  work. 

To  mobilize  the  vast  human  and  fi- 
nancial resources  to  combat  poverty  af- 
fecting 35  million  Americans,  the  Con- 
gress passed  the  Ekx)nomlc  Opixirtunlty 
Act  of  1964.  The  act  will  provide  voca- 
tional training  and  work  experience  for 
thousands  of  young  people  aged  16  to  21; 
jobs  and  training  for  unemployed  young- 
sters; part-time  employment  for  needy 
college  students:  and  assistance  to  mi- 
grant farm  families  and  pwverty  stricken 
farmers. 

After  more  than  a  year  of  discussion 
and  debate,  the  88th  Congress  passed 
the  civil  rights  bill.  President  Johnson 
in  signing  the  bill  stated : 

The  purpose  of  the  law  Is  simple.  It  does 
not  restrict  the  freedom  of  any  American  so 
long  as  he  respects  the  rights  of  others.  It 
does  not  give  special  treatment  to  any 
citizen. 

In  brief,  the  bill  includes  the  following 
provisions:  Rrst,  It  bars  voter  discrimi- 
nation based  on  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin;  second,  it  bars  discrimi- 
nation In  places  of  public  accommoda- 
tion if  they  are  in  interstate  commere; 
third,  it  bars  discrimination  based  on 
race,  color,  religion,  or  sex  In  employ- 
ment affecting  Interstate  commerce; 
fourth,  it  bars  discrimination  in  any  pro- 
gram receiving  Federal  aid;  fifth,  it  ex- 
tends the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission; and  sixth,  it  sets  up  a  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  provide  a  concilia- 
tion service  to  ease  racial  tensions  in 
communities  threatened  by  disturbance. 

The  88th  Congress,  in  two  pieces  of 
legislation,  displayed  special  concern  in 
the  protection  of  our  natural  resources 
and  the  Increasing  demand  for  outdoor 
recreation  facilities.  The  national  wil- 
derness bill  establishes  a  national  policy 
for  wilderness  preservation  and  sets 
aside  9.2  million  acres  of  Federal  land 
within  the  system.  The_Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  establishes  a  pro- 
gram to  improve  outdoor  recreation  fa- 
cilities at  State,  local,  and  Federal  levels. 
Its  purpose  Is  to  provide  a  fiscally  sound 
means  to  meet  outdoor  recreation  de- 
mands by  assisting  States  to  ticqulre  and 
develop  lands  with  recreation  p>otentlal. 

In  International  affairs,  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate 
on  September  24,  1963.  The  treaty 
signed  by  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  bans  nuclear  weapnans 
tests  in  the  atmosphere,  outer  space,  and 
underwater.  One  hundred  nations  sub- 
sequently have  ratified  this  treaty. 
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Congress  enacted  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  to  help  overcome  a 
major  xirban  problem — transportation. 
The  act  provides  $375  million  to  States 
and  localities  for  construction  and  im- 
provement of  public  and  private  urban 
mass  transit  systems. 

Approval  of  the  Federal  pay  raise  bUl 
climaxed  a  15-month  congressional  bat- 
tle The  Federal  pay  raise  provides  a 
$556.8  million  salary  increase  for  all 
Federal  civilian  career  employees.  Fed- 
eral executives.  Judges.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, legislative,  and  judicial  employees. 
The  congressional  pay  raise,  unlike  all 
other  raises  which  were  made  retroactive, 
will  become  effective  January  4,  1965. 

Major  legislation  pa.ssed  by  the  88th 
Congress  pertaining  to  veterans:  first,  in- 
creases by  10  percent  payments  to  par- 
ents and  children  of  veterans  who  died 
of  service-connected  disabilities:  second, 
increases  payments  to  widows  of  veterans 
whose  death  was  due  to  service-con- 
nected disabUlties:  third,  increases  com- 
pensation for  veterans  suffering  complete 
loss  of  speech:  and,  fourth,  provides 
additional  compen.sation  for  service- 
Incurred  loss  of  hearinp  in  both  ears. 
The  Veterans'  Pension  Act  amendments 
was  passed  in  the  final  moments  of  the 
88th  Congress.  The  measure  increases 
veterans'  pensions  and  reopens  the  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  program  to 
certain  World  War  II  and  Korean  war 
veterans. 

In  the  last  days  of  tlie  88th  Congress 
the  social  securlt>  bill  and  its  medicare 
provision,  attached  by  the  Senate,  was 
killed  by  the  conference  committee  to 
which  the  bill  had  been  sent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resolving  differences  in  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill.  Failure 
of  this  committee  to  report  the  measure 
prevented  further  vote  by  Congress. 
While  it  is  regrettable  that  the  social  se- 
curity bill  did  not  succeed,  all  Senators 
were  given  the  opportunity  of  registering 
their  vote  and  future  intentions  on  this 
vital  matter  affecting  millions  of  older 
Americans.  Unfortunately,  the  House 
did  not  get  to  vote  for  medicare. 
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The  Late  Honorable  Walter  Norblad 


SPEECH 

OK 


HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 


OF    NEV;    JIRSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  29.  1964 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  much  distres.sod  to  learn  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Walter  NoRnLAO.  whose 
friendship  I  cherished  and  whose  ex- 
ample of  devoted  service  to  his  country 
I  admired. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  ideals 
and  his  courage  in  living  up  to  them  and 
expressing  his  feelings  without  fear  was 
a  great  inspiration.  He  .sei-ved  his  coun- 
try well  in  times  of  war  and  in  times  of 
peace  and  his  passing  leaves  a  great  void 
In  the  hearts  of  his  many  friends. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
widow  and  son  and  I  hope  that  the  mem- 
ory of  his  example  of  a  good  life  will 
sustain  and  comfort  tiiem. 


A  Tribate  to  Hob.  Harold  D.  Gwley,  of 
Nortk  Carolma,  on  30  Yeara  of  Distin- 
^shed  Scrrice 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can- 
not adjourn  this  Congress  appropriately 
without  taking  note  that  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  Members,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 
is  completing  his  30th  year  of  service  in 

titiLs  IxKly 

This  gifted  Member  from  the  Tarheel 
State,  as  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  is  the  voice  of  the 
farm  families  of  America  in  the  Con- 
gress, a  pleader  for  justice  in  their  be- 
half, and  a  spokesman  for  their  aspira- 
tions and  their  hopes. 

Moreover,  he  is  a  worthy,  brilliant,  and 
forceful  advocate  suid  leader  in  behalf  of 
all  the  interests  of  his  district  and  State, 
in  the  counsels  of  Government  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  the  country  at  large. 

Mr.  Speaker.  North  Carolina  is  the 
world's  greatest  center  of  tobacco  pro- 
duction and  manufacture:  it  is  a  great 
capital  of  cotton  production  and  textile 
manufacture ;  it  Is  the  leader  among  the 
States  in  the  manufacture  of  household 
furniture. 

Our  colleague.  Harold  Cooley.  has 
achieved  a  station  in  the  Congress  unique 
in  its  opportunities  for  service  to  the 
people  he  represents.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  policies  and  laws  relating  to  tobacco, 
to  cotton,  and  to  forestry  in  the  United 
States  which  is  the  basic  raw  material 
of  the  household  furniture  industry. 

Therefore,  this  North  Carolinian  Is 
the  leader  in  this  great  body  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  three  great  industries 
which  are  the  basis  of  the  solid  economy 
of  his  State — tobacco,  cotton,  and  furni- 
ture. 

How  wisely  he  has  employed  this  posi- 
tion of  influence  and  strength  can  be 
measured  by  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
these  industries  and  the  progress  and 
prosperity  that  now  prevails  in  the  area 
he  represents  in  the  Congress  and  gen- 
erally where  these  industries  flourish. 

I  will  say  that  I  know  of  no  other  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  who  has  better  served 
his  people  than  Harold  D.  Co<jley. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  while  attending  to  the 
particular  matters  relating  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  the  Fourth  North 
Carolina  EMstrict  which  he  represents  in 
the  Congress,  this  North  Carolinian  has 
maintained  a  national  outlook.  His  Im- 
print is  upon  many  pieces  of  Icgi.slative 
national  In  scope. 

Almost  without  exception,  Harold 
Cooley  has  played  an  important  role — 
since  the  1930's— in  every  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  has  gone  into  the  making  of 
the  overall  farm  program.  Hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  complicated  and  far- 
reaching  bills,  which  meant  new  hope  to 
farmers  all  over  the  country,  have  passed 


through  hlB  hands,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  as 
chairman  of  this  great  committee.  He  la 
one  of  the  architects  of  the  concept,  and 
the  farm  program  built  around  this  con- 
cept, that  the  farm  families  of  America 
are  entitled  to  a  parity  of  Income  with 
all  others  who  contribute  to  our  total 
wealth  and  prosperity  under  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

The  farm  people  have  nowhere  a  more 
dedicated,  devoted,  and  effective  friend 
and  advocate,  than  Harold  D.  Cooley. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  has  a  natural  and  unique  talent 
for  leadership. 

The  House  witnessed  a  dramatic  de- 
monstration of  this  leadership  on  last 
April  8.  In  a  single  day — In  a  single  ses- 
sion of  the  House — he  guided  to  final 
enactment  three  major  bills — three  of  the 
major  enactments  of  this  Congress — the 
Cotton  bill,  to  revitalize  the  cotton  In- 
dustry of  this  country;  the  Wheat  bill, 
establishing  a  voluntary  program  which 
has  prevented  a  one-half  billion  dollar 
loss  to  the  Nation's  wheat  farmers  In 
1964:  and  the  food  stamp  bill,  through 
which  our  food  abundance  will  be  used 
in  the  future  more  effectively  to  relieve 
hunger  among  the  needy  in  the  United 
States. 

This  was  an  achievement  of  major  en- 
actments In  one  day  perhaps  without 
precedent  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  Harold  Cooley  now 
completing  his  30th  year  of  service  In  the 
Congress,  I  want  to  salute  the  people 
down  in  North  Carolina,  for  their  wis- 
dom in  sending  him  here,  and  keeping 
him  here.  We,  his  colleagues,  look  for- 
w^ard  to  enjoying  his  friendship  and  to 
profiting  by  his  leadership,  for  many 
years  ahead. 


Voting  Record  of  Representative  Gerald 
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SPEECH 
or 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
tO"  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  a  report 
of  my  voting  and  attendance  record  dur- 
ing the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress. 

The  record  Includes  all  rollcall  vote* 
and  all  quorum  calls.  The  description 
of  bills  is  for  the  purpose  of  identifica- 
tion only :  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
describe  the  bills  completely  or  to  elab- 
orate upon  the  Issues  involved. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  Is  to  col- 
lect in  one  place  Information  which  Is 
scattered  through  thousands  of  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  want  to 
be  able  to  provide  any  Interested  constit- 
uent with  a  simple  compilation  of  my 
voting  and  attendance  record. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 


1961, 


No.      n»»« 


8 
U 

111 
11 

12 

13 

14 
15 
16 
17 

IS 
1» 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
3i 
35 

3« 
37 

3U 
♦0 
41 
42 
43 
44 
♦5 
46 
47 
48 

4S 
SO 
61 

52 

64 

.^^ 

5« 

57 
.'* 
50 

60 
61 
62 
63 


i»6i 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan.  14 


7 

8 

8 

14 


Jan.  14 

Jan.  15 

Jan.  20 

Jan.  21 

Jan.  21 

Jan.  21 


Jan.  21 
Jan.  21 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


22 
22 
28 
28 


Jan.  28 
Jan.  28 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Frh. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Fpb. 
Feb. 


31 
31 
1 
1 
3 
4 
5 
6 

8 
8 

Feb.  10 
Feb.  10 
Feb.  17 
Feb.  18 
Feb.  18 

Feb.  19 

Feb.  19 

Feb.  20 

Feb.  20 

Feb.  24 

Feb.  26 

Feb.  25 

Feb.  25 

Feb.  25 

Feb.  26 

Feb.  26 

Feb.  26 

Feb.  36 

Feb.  27 
Feb.  27 
Feb.  27 
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Measure,  qaeetion,  and  resoit 


Vote 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar.  6 

M  iir.  5 

Mar.  6 

Mar.  9 

Mar.  10 

Mar  10 

Mar.  10 


64      Mar.  U 
06      Mar.  11 


66 
67 

68 
6« 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
79 
80 


81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

86 


Quorum  call . 
Quorum  call- 
Quorum  call. 
Quorum  call. 


B  TlM^To  reoommlVto'oommru«  tbe'bllVio' VmVnd'i  Airport  Act  In  order  to  reduce  the  authorlatJon  of  funds  by  $16,000,000  a 

year  for  each  of  3  years.     (Defeated  110  to  201.)  .,_^  i^ 

6.  1153    i>n  final  (>&s.sage  of  tbe  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Airpon  Act. 


(Passed  298  to  11.). 


to  confine  Federal  aid  to  rural 


Quorum  call- 
Quorum  call. 
Quorum  call 

H"K"^4T7r(k"2265)"'To"MiMdVh7LuVrMy  Services  Act  to  eliminate  the  library  construction  program, 

ur^^e   Hiui  to  make  more  money  available  (or  rural  libraries.     (Defeated  179  to  183)  ,  .      . .v, 

IMi   4H7«  (S  22&M    To  ?^nm"  t\he  Library  Services  Act  to  oommlUee  In  order  to  eliminate  the  Ubrary  construction  provision  from  the 

H^k"  48^«'r^''"2265'' On  mml  passage  of  the  Library  Services  Act  extending  Federal  aid  to  urban  as  well  as  rural  areas  and  increasing  the 
authoniallon  for  1964  from  17,500,000  to  $45,000,000.     (Passed  254  to  107.) 

Quorum  call - " '" .'.'.'. '.'Jl. .'.'.. 

Quorum  call. - - " 

Ouorum  call 

order  to  provl 


Mar.  12 

Mar.  12 

Mar.  16 

Mar.  17 

Mar.  17 

Mar.  18 

Mar.  IH 

Mar.  18 

Mar.  Ui 

Mar.  1» 

Mar.  19 

-Mar.  19 

Mar.  23 

Mar.  23 

Mur.  23 


Mar.  23 
Mar.  24 
Mar    24 

Mar.  24 
Mar.  24 

Mar.  24 


u...   u!)  'nn  Vm«ViAn'LVorAHrtl^"nreviou.Vauestion  on  the  r(>solution  to  take  up  ii.R.  6041,  amendments  to  the  Davis-Baoon  Act,  In 
Res.  582    Oj^, J'^'^J^/^^^f^ "-^.^i^^^'^,  £,''^cncUnen t^rmittlng  Judicial  review  of  decisions  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.     (Passed  297  to  106.) 


njT"a)41    Onpassageof  tiiebuitoanien'dtlVeiSavls^Ba^^^  benefits  in  prevailing  wage  determinations.     (Passed 

S57  to  60. 1 
Quorum  call  - 


Quorum  calL 


Quorum  ttt 

Quorum  rUI 

Quorum  call 

Quoaim  call 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  c-iU   . .    . 


Quorum  call — 

Quorum  call ;".V":""i""r"C^'V",;" 

On  a  motion  to  adjourn  at  about  10  p.m.  during  conslderaUon  of  the  clvU  rights  biU. 

T{"Vl52:  on'flnai  passagc'of  thecivil'righi^  bill.     (Passed  290  ti)  130) 

Quorum  call - - - - 


(Passed  220  to  178) 


H' 


^ 


'  K^VsJsl^ToV^^lVto  cVmmlti^  Vn  P^rofficeand  C 

in  more  than  1  poeitlou  and  the  civilian  employment  of  retired  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.    (Defeated  83  to  262 


loyment  of  civilians 


Quorum  call. 
Quorum  call 
Jiiomin  call 


ii'.R™l«37:  ToauUiorliiMapprbpri^onof$r6;900;000,bw^  (Passed  336  to 0.). 


Quorum  call. 
Quorum  call. 


Quorum  call .- ? ',Vr:.'."",Ti~".i'-i.^"."oiV 

H  R.  8363;  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964.    (1  assed  326  to  Bd.). 


Quonim  call. 
Quorum  call. 
Quorum  call. 


li"RT)22'^To  recommit  ti)" ccmmittee' "the  bill  to  amend  the  InternatVonal  bevelopment  Aasodatlon  Act  to  authorite  the  United  States  to 
partkipate  in  an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the  International  Development  Association.     (Passed  20»-18S.) 


Quorum  ciU. 


U.RJ«16"To"anipndtiieComm'unlC8tions  Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  length  and  frequency  of  radio 

and  TV  commercials.      (Passed  317  to  43.) 


Quorum  call. 

Quonira  call. 

Quorum  call. 

Juorum  call 


li^R^^ysafi   lo  recommu'toTOmmiVte*' Vhc  Pcaii'rorp^'auYhOTiratton  funds  for  1965  from  $115  to 

$95,900,000.     (Defeated  90  to  309) 
Quorum  call    .    - - - 

i1"r  SOoTto  impow "a "tax  on  acquisiUonVof  certain 'fOTe"ign"^"urttlei'as' a  mVansof  alie" viat iiig Vhe' bilanoe-of-payments  p-'obie'm.    (Passed 
23S  to  142.) 

Quorum  call  _ -- - - 

Quorum  call -- " 

H"k'^"w7^To" e^siablish  a  PubHc  'Land "Law  Review"  "Coi^u"^'io"n  to'irtudV  laws  "aii'd"pr^d"ur«^" 'liiiui^  "ti'ihe'^dministration  of  the  pu'blic 
lands  of  the  United  States.     (Passed  339  to  29.) 

liTS)^TV8doprtheVe8oTuVion'ca"lil"n^"foVc^nVi^^^^^^^^^^ 
eluding  Merat)ers  of  Congress.     (Passed  261  to  147.) 

iiTt'^sS«*'k  increiise  ".-aiVaiies 'of'i;>ostai  "aiid 
grcss.     (Defeated  184  to  222.) 

Quorum  call    -- -- - " ' IIIII" 

Quorum  call    .- - - - " ZV.'.VJiV.'.'. 

(Quorum  call. --. - - " "" 

Quorum  call --- ■■ " " '.'.'.V.'.V... 

Quorum  call - --- " '.".'.''."'." 

Quonim  call. - "IIIII 

Quorum  call — * "I" 

lt\T'.VV>  ™TUdopt  an  op..n  nile  providing'for  2  hoursdebat^aiid  ^r^^^ 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.    (Passed  264  to  99.) 

Quorum  call     - --- ''_'[ 

(juorum  call...     -■ - .'"..'. 

H' r""";^*  To  re«,mralt  to  cnmi,tt«-  the  bill  relative  to  the  o'rgaiilc  Act  of  "the"  Nation"^  Burea'i^St^dar^^ 

re.iulr,  that  no  transfer  of  funds  In  excess  of  $250,000  shall  1»  made  without  submission  o  the  Prop«*f,  "^«^  ^^  i^if^rorad      (^fSuSl 

mittees  of  the  House  and  Senate  and  If  no  adverse  action  Is  tak^  by  either  committee  within  30  days  the  transfer  is  approved.    (Defeated 

II.  R   »CJ8:  To  approve  the  bill  amending  the  Organic  Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.     (Passed  164  to  162.) -- 

tiuorum  rail    . -■ — ..'.'. 

Quorum  call " """ " ...V. 

h"r'"T532  "  ( )  n  'arn'otlon  "to"  add  Vl'o.OOoioOO  tothlV  appropriation  bUl  to"  provide  addlf^lonalf' uii"d.  "tor  "co"nstm"rtl'on  'aiii  repair'  o!  6<Ml  Guard 

HTTofv«%nmTal'p^^,V;h!^i6.2f)O.OOO.OOOappropriaUonbUl(orthe^  Office  Departments  and  tbe  E»cutlve  Office 

of  the  President  ami  certain  independent  agencies.     (Pas8e<l  326  to  20.) 


Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Present. 
Present. 
Absent. 1 
Absent.' 

Absent.' 

Absent.' 

Absent." 

Absent.) 

Absent.  1 

Absent    ' 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

No. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

No. 

Present . 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present . 

No. 

Present. 

Present. 

Presert 

Present 

No. 

Present 
Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present 
No. 

Absent  • 
Absent.' 
Absent.* 

Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Absent.' 

Present. 

No. 

Present 

No. 

Absent.' 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
No. 

Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 


No. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

No. 

Yes. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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October  7 


No. 


Date 


87 
88 

90 
91 

92 
»3 
94 

Ofi 
06 
97 
98 

w 

luo 

101 
102 
103 
KM 
IM 
106 
1U7 
ll« 

low 

110 
111 

112 
113 
114 

115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 

r2i 

122 
123 
124 
125 
126 

127 

12S 
129 
130 

131 

132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 

139 

140 
141 

142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 

153 

154 
155 

154 
157 
158 
159 
160 

161 
162 
163 
164 
K.5 
166 
167 
168 
169 

170 
171 
172 


Mar.  25 
Mat.  25 

Mar.  25 

Apr.     6 
Ai)r.     6 


MaMura,  qucatloQ,  and  reault 


Apr.  7 

Apr.  7 

Apr.  7 

Apr.  8 

Apr.  8 

Apr.  R 

Apr.  8 

Apr.  8 

Aiir.  8 


Ape. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr.  10 
Apr.  10 
Apr.   10 

Apr.  14 
Apr.   14 

Apr.   15 

Apr.  16 
Apr.   15 

Apr.  21 
Apr.  21 
Aiw.  22 
Ai*.  22 
Apr.  '29 
\Iay  6 
May    6 

May  7 

May  7 

May  U 

May  13 

May  13 

May  18 

May  19 
May  '20 
May  20 

May  20 

May  20 
May  20 
May  21 
May  26 
May  26 
May  '27 
May  27 

May  27 

June  3 
June    3 


June 

June 

June 

June 

Junp 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June  10 

June  10 


I'lTi'^'rArariopUon  of  a.ropeu  ruiitoVu«.«"n5ldVraUon  of  H.K:"ia4:«VtheN-ASA  aulhurlratioa  bUl.  loUUng  $5,100,000,000. 
I^K.  m^V!    On  final  passfigr  of  the  $5,100,000,000  NASA  authorltaUon  Mil.     (PassfJ  283  U,  73  ) 


iPaiwd 


Quorum  cnll 


Ihp  n.pn.pri^Hon  ol  not  more  thiui  $13,553.'23  lor  use  of  the  Commission.    U'aascd  i«  lo  39.J 
Qaonnii  c;ill    - - "  "  "^ 

Quorum  call . — - 

Quonun  c\l\ - 

on"  n^iM-n'  tluU  ttVe  l louji  .ul)ourn  "(the  linic  V*ln\g;aU)ut  9:'20  p.m:_) " '  ( l>ic«U>d '173  to  J3U  ) 


tmnlal  Celebration  Conmilsslon  In  order  to  autborlie 


'r„m;nu\^  on'AVHcf.luVr'e  th'e  F^lSt.mp  a7.  In  order  to  add  a  provision  requlrln.  the  .-ta,« 


H  K    lirJ-->-J    (in  n  motion  lo  recommit  to  thp  I.  ..-„—.-- -  ,„  i  io-i  ,,^ ->-i  i 

to  tlnivncK  Ml  i^T.viu  or  Iho  cost  ofthe  fr.*  stamps  IssuM  un,l.-r  U.o  .^rt.     (DW.-ntc!  m  lo  -23  ) 


June  10 
June  11 
June  11 

June  18 
June  16 
June  17 
June  17 
June  17 


\ii^-  '^''^::^:'j:i^'^.^i!::^\^::^'^'^  ;::z'rS'::^^. «.««.  t..  cot..n  m  ,.....^y  p.^<i  .>,  the  nou,..  (r.».d 


June  18 
June  18 
June  22 
Jime  23 
June  24 
June  24 
June  25 
June  25 
June  25 

June  25 
June  30 
June  30 


1  l',i.s.M  ,1  .-."V  lo  132.) 


211  to  •-■as) 

Quitruio  rail  — ,-,- v"" ■; — I'l'^V.^' tni' ' 

on  a  m.ai.'ii  to  di.siKii.-.-  with  further  prooedmgs  under  quorum  caU  No.  101. 

oraT't'oi!  10  dLsiK.us..  wub  furtb«  proce.dinjsunder'qW^^^^ 

Quorum  rail      .     .-  ---   -• 

Quorum  rail — * — " '         "  ""*' 

Qui 'f  mil  call -              -  •       - 

hT"u:v:f\n"riv  ■•■•■••'•  •■••'•"'"•''••''-''^^ 
nilttivs  lunl  the 


rivoiniiill  to  r(.mnitVtee'the  leiflslatlve  apYiroprtattonYnrin^'inYpV  to  r.>.^ 

le  Arctilttvt  ot  the  t'apilul  to  \>c  available  for  public  InspocUon      il  a.s.sod  l^h  to  131 


Quoruni  call 


H 


K    KlsOSi    OnapprovHl  nfihe  19«5  appropriation  bill  In  the  ainoun 
ji,i  l.HlKir,  aii.l  relatf.l  aKcncios.     (Passed  344  to  21.) 


tof$6,y00,(X)0,000fortbc  Do]  arlinonls  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 


s'i:rji''Tn'lnlh.;r,;,.a.MUiproprlalkmofV».l.'ooo:(^TocnrTyoutYh^ 
to  (■xcliaiit.'O  of  land  at  Kl  raso,  Tei.     (Pas-st'd  347  to  5.) 

li'.'u  "I'l «;i«  "to" apV>rove  ihe"$46.7(Xi.OOO',o6o  appropriation  bill'  tor  the  Departnient  oY Pefmse.     ( Pas.^  365  lo  0) ::;;;;::::;;::::::; 

Quorum  call    - -    

H''ir7ri:M  ^-^rapprove  theappVoprlatlon  "bin  forthe  l)eparunenu  of  «Ute;  Justloe.  Comm..:rco.  the  Judiciary;  and  Yelated  agecclee  In  the 
amount  nfJl,7U(),(XX).0O0.     (Passed  312  to  40.)  _ 

&V.U"''-I\;a.lopl  the  bUl  authorUlng  approprlaUon  ol$2,600,o6o.000for  tb^ 

Quorum  call 

^'''.;^l'V''Tori.con,mHto"c;i-.n-.nlU;eYhebiYlYoprY;;iY;-adi^ 

H'V"K!-s"mu  To^ultiniiTYhe'So^ton  of  appreciation  an.l  the  Ls.sua„«-  of  a  gold  medal  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser.    (Defeated  150  to  143;  . 
two-thir.l.s  volt'  tx'inK  noco.ssary  under  "su.sin-iuilon  of  the  rulas"  prow.  In  re.) 


Quonnncall. _    

11"k  "iTHr'To"  ad.lSl  roO.nOO  to  tiiV  appropriation  tiill  for  the  I)e;.artm.M,t  of  A^Tlrultur..  for  tl,e  constructYonoYanalionai  "peanut  research 
nn''l\^C    Vo  n":'.',n',nU  to  commuJel^'Ibrru-ultural  appropriation  bUl  In  ord.r  to  provUl..  an  a,n..ndm_ent  prohibiting  export  payment- 


nr  piiMirt  siilisidiifl  on  'Uiy  agricultural  roinmo.lltl.»  Kild  to  a  Coiiimunlst  country      1 1  iffcnti-d  186  to  IN,^  ,,,,,„ 

M  U    1  l.'ii-J    '  >n  tl. '11  p'«i,iKe  of  tile  $5,100,uai.UO()  appropriation  bill  for  the  DeporUnent  of  AuMculture.     U'waed  311  to 


64). 


Quoniiii  call 

(juoniiii  cull... .. ...... — • -■  

!;i"K  '  n'3.'':) " To"  Vpprov'e" ihc'mlYlt^i^f  Miiit;iVct'lon"a"ppr"opriat"l'on" "bill  "in  "the  a^o'u'ni  oY$i .690.000;000.     ( Pa«ed  340  to  6  ) . . --■--------; 

^"' ulil'Vjf  To'adoi.t  the  n.le  for  consh^oratlon  of  U  K  5130,  a  bill  to  lncr,v«c  the  li*irance  on  dcpc«lt3  In  bank*  and  .avlng.  and  loan 

n'R^M^Iv  T.l'n'J^om'mlt'Jo'thVcomTnltt/*  on  nnnkln,^  and  Currency  tlu^  Mil  to  Inrro.ws.-  from  $10,000  to  $20,000  the  Insurance  coverage  on 
hanks  lUid  .savings  and  loan  associations.     (Pu-sst'd  1«7  to  142.) 


\\\ 


Qiioniin  c-v        _ 

U.K.  Ii).vi3  To  PXS.S  the  Kederal  Aid  Highway 
highwn'  s.      I  r.^s.s.'(l  294  to  0). 

Quorum  call      .__  

f>n  a  motion  to  iKl)ofim  the  HoiLse.     (Defeated  10  to  ^SK.) 

Qtionim '"it!      ,       - "rj,,': 

On  a  motion  to  adjdum  the  Houae.     (Defeated  16  to  271.) 


Act'of  1964  a'uthoriiiiiga'ppropVlaVums  for  hsi'ai "years  1966  arid  1967  for  construction  of  certain 


111 


Quorum  cal 

Quorum  call ■ — - " I  Illimii;"".. 

liT"uWo''"f"o"r"e'<^V.'mirto"co'm"m"iti;;Y"hrfor"elg;i""ai<"Y"«^^^^^^^ 

tlT.'.JiXi.iUiiui.l  IheoontinKoncy  fund  by  J50,(XXl.fK*).      (  Pefcated  193  to  211  1.  ,  ,™  r,^n  ™in  nno  f„,  f,>,.i.,T,  «IH       fPMsed  230  to  175  ) 

H  R    il.^'^il    I  >n  final  passago  of  the  bdl  authorlnng  new  appropriations  m  the  amount  of  $2,040,000,000  for  foreign  aid.     (1  assed  230  to  176.).. 


Quonim  ctill 


H  R    1  lo-tfl     lo  api^rovo  Yhc  "bllilncr'easYng'salarles  "of  "Fede'rai  "employees;  administratl  ve"  luuj  fuYlicial'ofncers,  and  Members  of  Congress. 
(rTl.sR.«l  243  to  157.) 


ill. 


Quorum  m 

U  H    lir.7D    To  iipp 


Quorum  oil 
Quorum  Kill 


irnvo  the  public  works 'approprla'tionbUl  In  the  amount  of  M,300.000.000.    (Passed  360  to  11. 


uoruin  call 


H''frVi37.v''M  o  inrrPti.w't"be""pubiic"  de"bt"to"$K4;(XX1,'0W^^                 June  30,  1965.     (Pa-ssed  203  to  182.) 
Quorum  call    .    - - 


Quorum  call 
Quorum  c;\Il 
(Juonim  cntl 
Quorum  call 
P  -        - 


H  K  »XI    Tntimen"d"thi'\ra^"transpirUtfon"rcrrVutt^'toitap"ri  V"^T''^^ifJIL^ 

ILR;  ^l:  To  n"con?mlt  lo  committed  the  Alaw  l^ran-sporUtlon  Act  In  order  to  defer  action  landing  the  evaluation  of  certain 

riT-lSi    IiVflnlTpli^^of'the  MaM  TransportaUon  Act  with  an  Initial  authorlatloo  of  $375J»0.000.     (Passed  212  to  189.)  ... 

tjuorum  call --- -     - - 

(Quorum  call 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Vote 


M  H    11376    To  re,y,,nnrit"to'"c;;mml"tt^"Yhe'"bi"Yre'it"o"ndin"g  "c;^tAin"ficf"!*"ta"T^^  In  ord.^  to  reduce  from  !0  P^rc«n  to  »^[«'R' '»' 

1  year  and  then  to  eliminate  the  reUller's  excise  tax  on  jewelry,  fun,  toilet  prep.inUlon.s,  luggage,  and  han,lba«s.     (I>*feate<l  185  to  207  ) 


engineering 


rn>aent. 
Vea. 

Absent    > 
P  resent. 
Vos. 

Prc«scnt. 

present. 

Prebcnl. 

I'rpsenl. 

Prt-sent. 

Yes. 

Yea. 


No. 

Alwient  • 
Ali»ent.< 
At>9ent.> 
AlifU'iit  « 
Alisent.' 
Absent.' 
Pre,senl, 
Present. 
Yes. 

I're.scnt 
■\us. 

I'resent. 
Present. 

Vta. 

Present. 

Present. 

Prcaent. 

Ym. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present 
Yes. 
Present. 
Present. 

No. 

No. 

Present. 
Present. 
No. 

Yce. 

No. 

Present. 

Preaent. 

Preaeut. 

Y«. 

PreaenL 

No. 

Y««. 

T'resent. 
Yes. 

I'resent. 
Abeejit.* 
Atisent." 
Absent.* 
Present. 
Present. 
Preseat. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

No. 

Present. 
Absent.  » 
I'reaent. 
Presflnt. 
Yes. 

I'resent. 

No. 

Present. 

Prewmt. 

Preswnt. 

I'reaent. 

Present. 

No. 

Ye«. 

No. 

Present. 

Preaeot. 


196  J^ 


No. 


173 

174 

175 
176 

1" 
17H 
179 

IHO 

IM 

182 

1R3 
IM 
ISi 
1H« 
1H7 
IKH 

190 

191 
IK! 
1U3 

194 
19& 
1U6 
1»7 
lue 

199 

200 
201 

202 
203 
204 
206 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 

214 
216 

216 

217 

118 
119 

320 


DaU 


June  30 

June  30 

July  1 

July  1 

July  1 

July  2 

July  2 

July  2 

July  2 

July  2 

July  21 

July  21 

July  21 

July  22 

July  22 

July  23 

July  28 

July  28 

July  29 

July  29 

July  2« 

July  30 

July  30 

July  30 

July  30 

Aug.  i 

Aug.  J 


Aug. 
Aug. 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug.  8 

Aug.  8 

Aug.  8 

Aug.  11 

Aug.  11 

Aug.  13 

Aug.  12 


221 
222 

Aug. 
Aug. 

13 

13 

233 

224 

Aug. 
Aug. 

U 
13 

228 
226 
227 
228 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 

13 
14 
14 
14 

229 
230 
231 

Aug 
Aug. 
Aug. 

14 

17 
17 

232 
233 

Aug 
Aug. 

17 
17 

234 

235 
236 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 

17 
IH 
18 

237 

Aug. 

18 

238 
239 

Aug. 
Aug. 

IS 
18 

240 

Aug, 

19 

241 

Aug. 

19 

242 

243 
244 

216 

Aug. 
Ang. 
Aug. 

Aug. 

19 
30 
30 
20 

246 

247 

Sept. 
Sept. 

1 
1 

248 

Sept. 

I 

249 
2S0 

Sept. 
Sept. 

3 
3 
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Maaaare,  qaeattoo,  and  reaolt 


H    Rca  793:  To  adopt  the  rule  waiving  all  point!  of  order  agalnat  H.R.  11812,  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill,  and  providing  6  boon  <rf 
debate  on  the  ieglJ&tlon.    (Paaed  323  to  163.) 

Quorum  call ..- " " 


h"k"'iiM2   To" recommit  to  oomiiilttoe  the  fbreign  operations  appropriation!  bUl  in  order  to  redace  the  fimds  for  economic  aasistanoe  by 
UK   ilsi2;  On  flnal  passage  of  the  foreign  operations  «ppropriatlona  bill  In  the  amount  of  $3,700,000,000.     (Passed  331  to  174.) 


Quorum  call 
U.  Re 


.es   7>s<J    To  approve  H.bYtiKZ,  the  clvU  rlghU  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate.     ^Passed  289  to  126.) 

H    Ki»"7tf.')    To  aiiiiro ve  the  apjwlntment  of  a  special  committee  of  the  House  to  Investigate  camiwign  expenditures  of  oandidat«  tor  eleetloo 

tothc  House.    (PaaK*d264to»2.)  ,.,.,_.  ^        .  ..  ,  .         .  v      .t,  . 

P.  2    To  iijiprove  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to  establish  water  resourcti  research  centers  and  to  promote  water  research.    (Passed 

347  to  0. 


li 


call 


HK   311/     To  proU'Ct[>'>st»l  P'"-''ons  from  morally  offensive  mail  matter.     (I'assed  azs  to  19.).. 

H.ii.  UMl    To  esUblish  a  .NaUonal  Commission  on  TccUnoiogy,  AutomAlion,  aiid  Economic  Progress 

H    Res.  73h    To  adopt  rule  providing  for  4  hours  of  debate  on  H.R.  3846,  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Ftmd  Act 


(Passed  260  to  76.)— 

(P«OBed"338to"£)! 


call  . 


Quorum 

H.R.  SfiTS  '^'.  978):  To  periiYit'certaln  owners  of  lisliing  boats  to  receive  medical  care  and  LospitaJlzAtion  witiiout  charge  at  bioeplt^  of  tbe 
Public  Health  Service.     (Passed  202  to  170.) 

n  Res   hOJ    To  adopt  closed  rule  with  6  hours  of  debate  on  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1954.     (Paraed  350  to  29.) 

H.li.  1 IM..'.  Tto  iricrcjise  lieiiefits  under  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  system.  Improve  actuarial  status  of  trust  funds, 
and  to  exl<-n4  social  s<'curity  coverage.     (Passed  388  lo  8.) 

H.  Ke-s.  S03  loagree  to  a  foiiference  with  Iht  Senate  on  ILK.  i  1049,  the  Federal  employees  pay  riJse  bYu.    (Passed  246  to  131.) 

Quorum   nill - -- - - 

H.R.  yOTO  (.':    4)    ToestaMlsh  a  national  wilderness  preservation  system.     (Passed  374  to  1) - 

I J  R  11 'K  To  aiithi>riie  the  .'Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  State  of  Wisconsin  In  designation  and  administration  of  the  lea 
Age  Niitioiial  Scieiiliflc  Re.serve  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.     (Defeated  104  to  IM:  a  *4  majority  required.) 

H.l<  .1'72  To  pro\  Ule  for  con.st  ruction,  o(>erati(m,  and  maintenance  of  the  SaveryPol  Hook.  Bostwlck  Park,  and  Frultland  Mesa  partlc- 
ipiitinK  reclamation  projecti  under  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act.    (Passed  260  to  67.) 

H  R   li'.'iiQ    To  adopt  (^infereiiee  rei>ort  on  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  I >cfen.se  for  flscai  year  1965.     (Passed  359  to  0.) 

H.R  liMiy  To  Hd<ii>t  the  .Senate  amendment  to  the  defense  bill  providing  3J  percent  of  funds  for  repair,  alteration,  and  conversion  of  naval 
vessels  available  for  work  in  privately  owned  shipyards.     (Passed  186  to  178.) 

(juonim  call — - --- 

Quorum  caU - - 

QuoniiTi  call - --- 

Quorum  call - - - - 


Quorum  call 

M.J.  Re?    1145:  To  promote  the  malntenanoe  of  International  peace  and  security  In  southeast  Asia.     (Passed  416  to  0.) 

H  R    11377    To  strike  the  enacting  clause  from  the  so-called  antipoverty  bill.    (Defeated  197  to  225.)... 

H.R.  11377  {fi.2fA2^-  On  motion  to  substitute  the  text  of  S.  2642  which  modified  In  a  number  of  respecUH.R.  11377,  the  so-called  aatlpoverty 
i)Ul.      (Passed  228  to  190.) 


Quorum  call. -.  -;-r:. ^■- 

H.  R.  1 1377    On  motion  to  rocfimmlt  to  committee  In  order  to  substitute  H.R.  11060,  the  Human  Resources  Development  Act  of  19W.      (D»- 

fpftt^vl  117  to  185  ) 

H.R.  11377  iS.  2»i42):  On  flnal  passage  of  the  antlpoverty  bill.    (Passed  328  to  186.) 

H.R.  1927    To  revl.se  tlie  pension  program  for  veterans  of  World  War  1,  World  War  H,  and  the  Korean  conflict,  and  their  widows  and  children. 

( l^assefl  388  to  0  ) 
H.  R  ,'iWH(>     1  o  amend  the  District  0/  Columbia  CharlUble  Solicitation  Act  to  require  the  Commissioners  to  make  certain  findings  belore 

Lssuing  a  solicitation  pormll.     (Passed  301  to  81J 
H.  Res  HST),    I  o  grant  a  rule  for  consideration  of  8.  1461,  oonferrtng  Jurisdiction  on  the  Court  of  Claims  to  render  Judgment  upon  certain  clattns 

ariiung  under  the  I'ra*!!!!*  With  the  Enemy  Act.     (Passed  374  to  I.) 
S.  1027.  To  en:itile  the  t'nlled  Stales  to  contribute  its  share  of  expenses  of  tiie  International  Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control  to 

l*os.     (  P:v.ssed  268  to  89.) 

Quorum  call --- -- 

H.R    UJ-Xi:  tm  a  laotlon  to  reicommlt  to  committee  the  Independeot  otnces  appropriation  bill  in  order  to  reduce  by  $260,000,000  the  funds 

provide.l  (or  research  and  development  by  NASA.     (Defeated  114  to  270.) 

Quonim  C;ill  - - 

H.  R    12175    ( )n  a  motion  lo  recommit  the  housing  bill  to  oommittee  in  order  lo  add  a  provision  permitting  FHA  to  eontlnue  to  Insure  I 

U>yond  Oct.  1,  1965,     (l>c(eated  184  to  194.) 
H  R    12175:  To  extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  community  facilities.    (Passed  308  to  08.) 


Qtionjm  call . 

Qucpriim  cjiU - ---- 

t!   liKiCi    To  uuthoriri'  an  Increase  In  subsidies  for  the  construction  of  fishing  vessels  and  an  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  for  6  yean  tor 

the  sul>6i<llcs.     tPassed  198-124.) 

JT.  Res  W^    To  provide  an  additional  $10,000  for  expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.    (Defeated  115  to  156.) 

Quonim  call    .. --- 

11.  Con   lies.  343:  To  express  the  sense  of  Congreai  that  the  President  continue  U.S.efTorts  toward  securing  fuU  payment  of  U..V.  assessmemts 

by  all  Uullcd  .Nations  memliers  and  to  apply  the  penalties  if  assessments  are  not  paid.     (Passed  351  to  0.) 

H.R   *"i242  (S.  ,^24>:  To  provide  for  the  registration  of  contractors  of  migrant  agricultural  workers.     (Passed  343  to  7.).. _ 

H.R.ttOUO    To  amend  Uie  Federal  Cxjal  Mine  Safety  Act  to  provide  more  Pederal  control  relative  to  safety  measures  In  coal  rnlnes.     (Defeated 

202  lo  151;  H  niajortty  required  to  suspend  rules.)  

Quorum  call - 


.luorum  call --- --- - - 

II  R.  1S39:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  altered  by  the  Senate  to  provide  tor  the  Impoaltlon  of  quotas  on  beef,  veal,  and  mutton. 
(I"a.s.v<-d  232  to  149.) 

H.R,  KHTA:  To  adoi)t  the  conterenoe  report  on  the  bill  to  carry  ont  ths  obligations  of  the  United  States  imder  the  International  Conee  Agree- 
ment of  1962.     (l>efealed  183  to  194.) 

H.R.  sn(X)    To  a<Joiit  the  conference  report  on  the  bUl  imposing  a  tax  on  acquisitions  of  certain  foreign  securities.     (Passed  221  to  147.) 

a.  1007  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  a  bill  guaranteeing  slectric  consumers  In  Padflc  Northwest  first  call  on  electric  energy  generated 
at  Ke<l«ral  hydroelectric  plants  In  that  region  and  to  guarantee  electric  consumers  In  other  regions  reciprocal  priority.     (Passed  230  to  134.) 

S.  .1049  To  adopt  tlie  oonforenoe  report  on  a  bill  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  roiewal,  and  community  tadllties. 
(Pa.sseil  310  lo  70.) 

H .  Res.  845;  To  adopt  rule  for  consideration  of  H.R.  11926,  tb«  bffl  to  remove  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts  cases  Involving  appor- 
tionment of  State  leglslstures.     (Passed  342  to  148.) 

H.R,  11926:  To  deny  to  the  Federal  courts  Jurisdiction  over  apportionment  of  State  legislatures.    (Passed  218  to  176.) 

Quorum  call - 


Quorum  call... 

U.R.  9586    To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  OouncU  on  the  Arts  to  sMist  In  tbe  growth  and  development  of  the  arts  In  the 

United  States.     (Passed  213  lo  136.) 
Quorum  call. 


S.  2701 :  To  suspend  rules  and  pass  a  bUl  to  provide  tor  a  study  to  determine  a  site  for  ooostnictioD  of  a  sea-leT«l  canal  between  the  Atlantic 

and  Pacific  Oceans.     (Paased  330  to  23.) 
H.R.  4487:  To  pass  the  bill  designed  to  prevent  or  miniiniM.  injnry  to  fish  and  wfldliie  from  the  use  of  insecticides  and  pesticides.     (Passed 

236  to  110.) 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call . 


Vote 


No. 

Present. 
Present. 
Yea. 

Yes, 

rVcaent. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 


Yes. 

Preeent. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

No. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

No. 

Present. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

No. 

Present. 
Yea. 

No. 
Y'es. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Present. 
No. 

Present. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Present 
Present. 
No. 

No. 

PrescnL 

Yes. 

Yea. 

No. 

PresenC 
Present. 
No. 

No. 

No. 
No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes 

ProsenL 
Present. 
Yea. 

Absent.* 
Absent.! 

)n>sent.> 

Present. 
Present. 


Footnote*  at  end  of  table. 
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196J^ 
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No.        Date 


Ml 
•262 

053 

255 
256 

257 

■259 
SOU 

261 
2fi2 

2fi3 

•JM 
265 

2«« 
267 
268 

209 

270 
271 
272 


Measure,  question,  anJ  result 


Vote 


Sept.  I 
Sept.    3 

Sept.  3 

Sept.  3 

Sept.  3 

Sept.  3 

Sept.  14 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  22 

Sept.  23 
Sept.  23 


Sept. 

30 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

ST\SlSf'Vo-n;c^mra;tio"«;mmYti;i-{»^ebUra,i«,Ddin|,\-b^ 

Which  may  ri«c.Mve  surplus  im;ncultural  products.  U'iiS8.'d  183  to  175.)  v»»!»,i  34g  to  6  ) 
U.K.  122yH  On  fljial  piUisuKC  of  the  bill  to  eiten.l  and  amend  tlie  Food  for  rcace  Act.  (I  assetl  MV  lo  (,.) 
Quorum  call 

m;ruul  proKniJius  to  pra.tuo  In  areAs  havliig  a  shortage  of  physUluius  or  dontust.     (  DefcaUMl  140  to  160.)   

Quorum  (-all    . ..    .  .""'"..     ..^ 

Quorum  i-all ■ - --- 

STTJ;^"  on  flnaT,-«;.;;«eof  VhVsiVplVmVnUl  appropriiitTon  Mil  of-fw  ifYh,;  amount  of  $«y8,600,000.  Including  »750,0O0.0O0  tor  the  actl- 
poverty  program  and  $77,0*10,000  for  mass  transixjrtation.     iTas-scd  20h  to  loa j 

&\;^'Toa;u,pt  trie  bin  author^^Kthe-S.cr.tary-of  the -h.u:nor  t^^ 
minLstrutlon  of  Iht-  Ice  Ag«  National  Sclentlflc  Reserve  m  the  Suu;  of  V.  Lsc-on.^ln      U  as.sed  ISO  to  118  )  

Quorum  oill . ' .   
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Ulstrict  of  t:olumblB  as  being  In  an  Impacted  area.     (I'asaed  211  to  78.) 
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Yea. 

Yes. 
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Present. 
No. 

Present. 
Preaent. 
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No. 

Absent.' 
Absent.* 

Abeent.i 
I^csent. 
No. 

Present. 
Present. 
Yea. 

Yes. 
Present. 
Absent  > 
No. 


>  Speaking  engagement. 

«  If  present,  would  have  voted  "yes." 


»  In  Michigan 

«  If  pri«eiit,  would  liiive  voted  "no. 


The  Honorable  Albert  Rains 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or    ALABAICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30.  1964 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama, Congressman  Albert  Rains,  is 
completing  a  tenure  in  the  Congress 
which  can  fill  him  with  profound  satis- 
faction and  many  of  us  in  the  public 
service  with  pardonable  envy.  Within 
the  20  years  of  his  service  in  the  House, 
Albkrt  Rains  literally  helped  change 
the  face  of  the  Nation,  upgraded  our 
American  way  of  living  and  in  so  doing, 
strengthened  our  democracy.  Millions  of 
American  children  have  grown  up  in 
comfortable  homes  in  decent  surround- 
ings because  of  Albert  Rains.  The  home 
construction  industry  continues  to  flour- 
ish and  its  leaders  and  its  publications 
have  vied  with  each  other  in  praising  our 
colleague  for  his  vision  and  Idealism, 
coupled  with  a  shrewd  appreciation  of 
the  builders'  problems  and  abilities. 

Albert  Rains  earned  the  respect  of 
the  10  Congresses  in  which  he  served. 
He  won  the  universal  acclaim  of  home- 
builders  and  real  estate  practitioners  and 
should  have  the  gratitude  of  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  actually  owe  him  their 
homes,  because  his  legislation  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  finance  their  hous- 
ing. 

The  common  tendency  of  many  to  as- 
sociate a  man  who  had  had  brilliant 
success  in  one  endeavor  with  that  effort 
alone  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  RainsI.  Rains  and  housing  are 
something  of  a  synonym  around  the 
country.     But  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 


bama [Mr.  Rains]  made  his  mark  as  a 
lawyer  before  coming  to  the  Congress  and 
his  legal  background  contributed  to  his 
talents  as  a  parliamentarian  and  a  most 
eCBclent  investigator  and  committee 
chairman.  His  deep  knowledge  of  what 
Improves  a  State's  economy  engaged  his 
active  interest  in  development  of  natural 
resources,  highways,  and  waterways  and 
his  wide  interests  made  him  a  tower  of 
strength  within  our  Alabama  delegation. 
An  old  friend,  he  also  was  a  good  adviser 
and  consultant  for  me.  I  will  miss  his 
keen  analysis  of  the  most  complex  Issues 
and  problems. 

When  he  came  to  the  House  from 
Gadsden.  Ala..  In  1944.  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. He  immediately  immersed  himself 
In  the  very  complex  and  then,  not  so 
glamorous  problems  of  housing.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem  now,  this  required  extra- 
curricular study  and  even  courage.  At 
the  time.  Federal  participation  in  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  other  than  the  very 
lowest  income  groups  was  a  subject  of 
hot  controversy.  Within  a  few  years,  the 
congressional  leadership  recognized  Al- 
bert Rains  as  a  committee  member  who 
did  his  homework  and  he  acquired  the 
tag  of  "Mr.  Housing." 

There  was  a  quick  recognition  that  Al- 
bert Rains  in  his  views  and  legislation 
looked  beyond  bricks  and  mortar  and  was 
motivated  alone  by  what  he  believed  was 
the  best  Interests  of  the  American  people 
and  the  country.  Every  housing  bill 
passed  by  the  Congress  since  the  land- 
mark housing  legislation  of  1949  bears 
the  unmistakable  stamp  of  Albert  Rains' 
knowledge,  enterprise  and  dedication  to 
an  Ideal. 

In  the  1950's  there  was  a  rush  by  some 
of  the  unscruplous  and  the  fast-buck 
crowd  to  cash  in  on  the  postwar  housing 
shortage  and  the  housing  needs  of  war 
veterans,  with  shoddy  construction 
their  mark.    Without  hesitation,  Albert 


Rains  headed  the  subcommittee  of  in- 
vestigation. With  complete  objectivity 
and  fairness,  he  put  the  facts  on  the  rec- 
ord and  his  suggestions  for  safeguarding 
the  home  buyers'  dollars,  not  only  exposes 
poor  building  methods  but  resulted  in  na- 
tionwide standards  which  have  benefited 
every  American  who  buys  a  home. 

Whenever  legislation  came  before  the 
Congress  concerning  housing,  Albert 
Rains  Invariably  took  a  position  which 
was  fair  to  all  segments  of  the  industry, 
but  always  In  the  best  interests  of  our 
people.  He  had  the  rare  ability  to  take 
the  most  explosive  and  controversial 
issues  in  their  proper  perspective.  In- 
fluential and  trusted  for  his  counsel  by 
his  colleagues,  he  is  one  of  the  main 
reasoBs  our  country  has  achieved  the 
splendid  record  it  has  made  since  the 
clovse  of  the  last  World  War  in  meeting 
what  was  a  staggering  problem  in  human 
engineering,  consisting  of  provision  of 
adequate  housing  for  an  expanding 
population. 

His  retirement  from  the  Congres  is  re- 
grettable because  It  will  leave  a  gap  in 
the  expertise  on  housing  problems  in 
which  he  was  a  leader.  We  wish  him  well 
and  he  leaves  with  a  unanimous  "well 
done,"  by  those  who  will  be  Inspired  by 
his  record  of  splendid  service,  which  al- 
ways will  be  marked  in  congressional 
annals.  

Tbe  Honorable  Roland  V.  Libonati 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or    FKNN8TLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.    BYRNE    of    Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Speaker.  It  Lb  with  a  heavy  heart  and  also 


a  grateful  heart  that  I  rise  today.  A 
heavy  heart  because  one  of  my  closest 
friends,  my  colleague  from  Chicago,  the 
Honorable  Roland  V.  Libowati,  is  leaving 
the  U.S.  Congress.  A  grateful  heart  be- 
cause It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know 
him.  not  only  as  a  colleague  but  as  a 
warm  personal  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  tc  associate 
my  remarks  with  the  previous  speakers. 
"Libby"  Is  a  charitable  man.  He  has 
done  much  for  not  only  the  American 
Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
with  his  ability  here  In  Congress  but  also 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  veterans.  He 
is  a  man  very  easy  to  get  along  with  and 
has  a  pleasant  word  for  everyone.  He 
Is  a  sentimental  man  with  a  heart  as  big 
as  himself.  No  job  is  too  big  for  "Libby" 
and  he  offers  his  help  without  reserva- 
tion. 

It  will  be  my  earnest  prayer,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Good  Lord  will  spare 
"Libby"  and  his  family  with  blessings 
and  happiness  for  years  to  come.  It  is 
also  my  earnest  wish  that  the  people 
whom  "Libby"  represented  in  Chicago 
would  send  him  back  for  I  will  say  that 
his  leaving  the  Congress  is  a  great  loss  to 
the  Nation,  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the 
district  he  represents. 


Hon.  Roland  Libonatf 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

OF    ILLINnlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray], 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
pleasure  a  few  minutes  ago.  when  we 
passed  the  conference  report  on  the  vet- 
erans' bill,  to  make  some  remarks  about 
our  dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati].  I  shall  not  be 
repetitious  now,  but  I  would  not  want 
this  occasion  to  pass  without  thanking 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  Mel  Price,  and  all  of  our  col- 
leagues who  have  extended  felicitations 
and  best  wishes  to  our  friend,  Libby,  who 
Ls  going  back  to  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  a  void  In 
this  House  because  we  could  always  find 
Libby  here  every  day  that  this  House  was 
in  ses.sion.  He  was  always  on  the  job. 
Many  times  presiding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  words  of  the 
late  President  John  P.  Kennedy  would 
best  fit  our  friend,  the  gentlemen  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati],  and  I  would  like 
to  repeat  them  if  I  may. 

with  a  good  conscience  our  only  sure  re- 
ward, with  history  the  final  Judge  of  our 
deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we 
love,  asking  His  blessing  and  His  help,  but 
knowing  that  here  on  earth  God's  work  must 
be  truly  our  own. 

I  think  those  words  speak  far  more 
eloquently  than  any  words  I  might  utter, 


\ 


because  I  think  they  fit  Roland  Libohati. 
We  have  known  of  his  great  work  In  the 
Illinois  Oeneral  Assembly  before  coming 
here  and  for  8  years  In  the  Congress,  and 
we  know  that  Libbt  has  dedicated  his 
life  to  others.  As  was  stated  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier], 
there  are  few  veterans  in  the  United 
States,  pxarticularly  those  who  have  spent 
months  and  even  years  In  the  veterans' 
hospitals,  who  do  not  know  of  the  great 
work  that  Roland  Libonati  has  done  for 
the  veterans,  their  widows  and  orphans. 

I  say  to  Libby,  we  shall  miss  you.  We 
wish  you  Godspeed,  and  we  hope  to  see 
your  smiling  face  back  again  on  every 
occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  friend  very 
much  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 


The  28tk  Annual  Pnlaski  Day  Parade 


Hon.  Lester  J«.iinson,  of  Witcontin 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCICf.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
grateful  that  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Zablocki]  has  taken  the 
lead  today  in  enabling  us  to  say  farewell 
for  the  time  being  to  our  great  and  be- 
loved colleague,  the  representative  for 
so  many  years  of  the  ninth  district  of 
Wisconsin,  Lester  Johnson. 

Lester  Johnson  Is  a  true  son  of  the 
middle  border  who  has  fought  his  great 
legislative  battles  on  that  frontier  where 
the  problems  of  agriculture  and  the  prob- 
lems of  conservation  meet. 

Lester  understands  and  loves  fertile 
soil,  pure  water,  the  things  that  grow 
from  the  soil  and  the  wild  things  that 
live  on  the  land  and  in  the  waters. 

Whether  It  was  In  pursuance  of  his 
duty  at  the  head  of  our  congressional 
subcommittee  on  the  dairy  industry,  or 
whether  it  was  in  taking  the  lead  to 
provide  more  wetlands  to  extend  the 
watershed  conservation  program,  or 
most  recently,  the  dramatic  setting  up  of 
that  great  memorial,  the  Ice  Age  Na- 
tional Scientific  Preserve  in  Wisconsin, 
Lester  Johnson  has  truly  shown  the  con- 
nection between  agriculture  and  conser- 
vation of  our  natural  resources. 

The  historians  some  day  will  turn  to 
the  career  of  Lester  Johnson  In  study- 
ing both  these  great  movements. 

I  join  with  our  colleagues  today  In 
wishing  all  the  best  to  our  wonderful 
friend,  that  fine  legislator,  Lester  John- 
son, and  to  his  charming  wife  Marjorie. 
We  wish  them  both  long  and  happy 
years. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  my  ocri- 
league. 


EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or   NXW    TOWC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KKPRKSENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 4,  1964,  the  28th  annual  Pulaski 
Day  parade  was  held  in  New  York  City. 
It  was  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Polish 
Count  Casimir  F»ulaskl.  and  this  year's 
event  marked  the  185th  anniversary  of 
his  death  on  October  11.  1779. 

It  was  my  honor  to  be  an  Invited  guest 
at  this  pntrade.  and  to  attend  and  see 
more  than  150,000  Polish-Americans 
from  the  Metropolitan  New  York  area 
parade  up  Fifth  Avenue.  It  was  my  par- 
ticular honor  to  have  elected  unanimous- 
ly as  grand  marshal  by  the  200  parade 
committee  delegates  at  Polish  Hall  in 
Manhattan,  the  Right  Reverend  Mon- 
slgnor  Grervsise  Kubec,  pastor  of  St.  Hed- 
wig's  Church  in  Floral  Park,  which  Is 
located  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. It  was  one  more  signal  honor  for 
what  I  call  the  "F*abulous  Fourth"  Con- 
gressional I>istrict;  and  I  looked  with 
pride  as  the  car  bearing  Monsignor  Ku- 
bec passed,  and  also  in  it  was  my  friend, 
the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Edward 
Glamkowskl  of  St.  Ladlslaus  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Hempstead. 

Monsignor  Kubec,  who  is  85  years  old, 
and  who  has  been  a  priest  for  more  than 
60  years.  Ls  the  dean  of  the  Polish-Amer- 
ican clergy  In  Manhattan.  In  his  honor, 
I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  cover  page  of  the 
Pulaski  Day  parade. 

Thx  1964  Annttal  Pulaski  Dat  Pakadc 
(Prances  J.  Wazeter.  president;   grand  mar- 
shal. The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Ger- 
vase  Kubec) 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Nazi  dive  bombers 
screamed  through  the  skies  of  Poland  and 
Russian  tanks  plowed  through  qvUet  farms 
and  villages  In  the  Infamous  Rape  of  Poland. 
World  War  II  began. 

Twenty  years  ago — exactly  to  this  day — 
October  4,  1944,  the  Warsaw  uprising  was 
finally  crushed  by  Nazi  tanks  and  bomber* 
with  more  than  500,000  Poles  killed  during 
the  63-day  revolt.  The  Soviet  doublecross 
was  complete. 

One  hundred  and  elghty-flve  years  ago. 
a  Polish  count,  only  31  years  old,  gave  his 
life  for  America,  the  first  of  many  Poles  In 
American  uniform  to  die  for  freedcxn  and 
liberty. 

Today,  the  General  Pulaski  Memorial  Com- 
mittee commemorates  these  occasions  in  the 
28th  annual  Pulaski  parade  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
More  than  160,000  persons  march  today  to 
point  to  the  heroism  of  the  Poles,  here  and 
In  their  homeland. 

Count  Casimir  Pulaski  died  on  October  11, 
1779,  after  suffering  for  3  days  from  gangrene 
and  wounds  Inflicted  In  the  Battle  of  Savan- 
nah- He  was  wounded  while  attempting  to 
rescue  trapped  French  soldiers. 

Count  Pulaski  came  to  America  on  July  23, 
1777,  from  Paris,  to  volunteer  his  services. 
He  was  not  a  soldier  of  fortune  and  gave 
$50,000  of  his  own  money  to  form  the  first 
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American  Cavalry,  known  then  aa  the 
Pulaski  Legion.  He  was  a  hero  at  the  Battle 
of  Brandywlne.  stunning  British  troops  In 
their  rout  of  General  Washington.  ne«ir 
PhUadelphla. 

His  heroism  at  the  Battle  of  Savannah 
Is  commemorated  by  a  monument  In 
Monterey  Square.  Another  stands  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

His  heroism,  his  deeds,  his  selfless  devotion 
that  all  people  be  free  U  symbolic  of  the 
dedication  Americans  of  Polish  descent  have 
in  their  hearts  for  a  free  Poland.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  the  grand  marshal  of 
todays  parade  is  the  Right  Reverend  Monsl- 
gnor  Qervase  Kubec,  a  priest  who  has  dedi- 
cated most  of  his  85  years  to  helping  the 
Polish  people,  here  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  Poland. 

Men  like  Monslgnor  Kubec  remind  the 
world  that  Poland  was  the  first  to  fight  for 
freedom  25  years  ago  While  the  great  na- 
tions of  the  world  sought  to  appease  Hitler 
and  Stalin,  it  was  the  Poles  who  recognized 
the  threat  to  peace  and  tried  to  stop  the 
eventual  holocaust.  It  was  the  Poles  in  the 
frontUnes  against  Hitler  and  Stalin,  using 
pitchforks  agaln.st  machlneguns,  horses 
against  tanks,  and  sabers  against  cannons. 
For  28  days  the  Poles  told  the  world  that  it 
was  time  to  mobilize  agaln.st  mankind's  most 
inhuman  enemies. 

Today's  parade  reminds  the  world  that 
Soviet  treachery  knows  no  limits.  In  1944 
the  Soviet  nation,  then  a  member  of  the 
Allies,  pledged  to  aid  the  Polish  underground 
army  In  Warsaw  with  military  aid  If  the 
Poles  would  start  open  warfare  with  the  Nazi 
occupation  forces.  The  Soviet  Army  rolled 
to  the  Vistula  River.  The  Poles  attacked  the 
Nazi  forces  on  August  1.  The  Soviet  Army 
remained  across  the  river  while  Polish 
women  and  children  Joined  their  men  In  one 
of  the  bloodiest  masacres  of  all  time  The 
underground  army  of  10,000  was  nearly  wiped 
out  In  the  ensuing  bombings  and  shelling 
of  Warsaw  the  great  city  fell  In  ruins.  Be- 
neath those  ruins  lay  the  bodies  of  500.000 
civilians,  victims  of  a  Russian  "promise." 

Today's  parade  reminds  Americans  that 
Poland  is  not  a  free  nation  because  of  the 
Teheran  and  Yalta  Pacts  of  appeasement. 

Today's  fHirade  reminds  Americans  that 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  remain  In  the 
frontUnes  against  communism,  against 
bigotry,  against  hate,  against  injustice  on 
every  level  of  life.  In  the  neighborhoods,  in 
the  cities.  States,  and  the  Nation 

Today's  parade  reminds  Americans  that 
we  Americans  of  Polish  descent  loyally  mani- 
fest our  love  for  the  United  States  We  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Poland  is  still 
enslaved  by  communism  but  that  the  spirit 
of  liberty — In  which  Pulaski  died — still  lives 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Polish  people. 
Nlech  Zyje  Wolna  Poslka. 
Long  Live  A  Free  Poland. 


of  service  he  made  an  enviable  record  in 
behalf  of  the  people  he  represented,  and 
in  behalf  of  the  national  Interest.  I  ex- 
tend to  his  wife  and  family  my  deepest 
sympathy  In  their  bereavement. 


Tbe  Late  Honorable  Walter  Norblad 


speex:h 

or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  29.  1964 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Walter  Norblad  was  one  of  the  most 
honorable  men  I  have  ever  known.  He 
was  a  dedicated  public  servsmt  who  never 
faltered  In  his  devotion  to  duty. 
Throughout  his  service  here  In  this  body 
he  was  my  personal  friend.  I  respected 
him  very  much.     During  his  long  period 


People — Peace — Pro»perity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 
Mr.  MULTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  all  mu.st 
aRree  with  those  who  say  that  this  Con- 
gress has  earned  the  right  to  be  called 
the  "Do  Something  Congress.  ' 

That  is  principally  so  because  It  has 
done  more  than  any  other  Congress  for 
people,  for  peace,  and  for  prosperity. 

We  started  with  hope  and  optimism. 
Hardly  midway  throueh  the  session  we 
were  thrust  into  the  depths  of  despair  by 
the  tragic  and  untimely  death  of  our  be- 
loved President.  John  P.  Kennedy. 

An  omniscient  Providence,  however, 
had  caused  us  to  have  ready  and  able  to 
take  the  reins  of  Government  a  great,  a 
kind,  a  knowledgeable,  a  competent 
leader  In  the  person  of  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson. 

No  one  has  ever  become  President  of 
these  United  States,  better  prepared  and 
with  greater  capacity  to  exerci.se  the 
high  and  important  prerogatives  of  that 
exalted  olMce. 

Without  faltering,  he  took  over  and 
proceeded  to  implement  the  programs  of 
his  fine  predecessor  and  then  continued 
to  move  forward  with  new  ones. 

People  were  recognized  as  human 
beings  with  dignity  and  equality  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  creed,  or  place  of 
origin,  by  supplementing  good  morals 
with  good  laws  and  by  reenforcement 
thereof  with  justice  to  all. 

Peace  was  promoted  by  word  and  by 
deed,  by  strength  of  character  and  by 
strength  of  arms.  We  are  our  brother's 
keeper.  His  freedom  Is  ours.  We  can- 
not let  him  lose  any  of  his,  lest  we  lose 
all  of  ours. 

Prosperity  Is  not  only  a  reality,  but  it 
is  to  be  sustained  and  continued  and  ex- 
panded so  that  all  people  may  live  In 
peace  with  It. 

I  have  always  maintained  that  al- 
though party  platforms  and  campaign 
pledges  are  to  be  run  on  before  elections, 
they  must  not  run  away  from  after  elec- 
tions. I  have  always  told  my  constit- 
uents that  the  party  or  the  candidate 
that  does  not  perform  should  be  turned 
out  of  office.  Hence,  our  constituents 
have  a  right  to  know  now  as  we  close  this 
2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress  how  we 
measure  up. 

I  hope  the  country  and  my  constitu- 
ents take  as  much  pride  in  the  results  as 
I  do. 

Every  liberally  oriented  group  has  en- 
dorsed my  voting  record  as  100  percent 
correct.  In  all  things  I  have  acted  as  I 
believe  the  overwhelming  majority  of  my 


constituents  would  have  done  If  they  oc- 
cupied my  high  office. 

Once  again,  as  from  the  beginning  of 
my  service  in  Congress  in  1947.  I  have 
not  missed  a  single  important  vote.  I 
have  not  missed  a  single  vote  where  my 
absence  could  have  affected  the  result, 
and  I  have  been  recorded  on  every  roll- 
call  either  by  voting  or  by  announcing 
how  I  would  have  voted  if  present. 

It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  set 
forth  a  detailed  listing  of  all  the  bills  we 
passed  in  the  House,  or  of  all  those  that 
were  amended  either  in  committee  or  on 
the  floor  and  not  enacted,  or  of  each  of 
the  625  new  public  laws  enacted.  The 
detailed  record  Is  available  for  all  who 
care  to  pursue  it  or  to  study  it. 

A  statement  in  general  terms  will, 
however,  be  enlightening,  provided  we 
bear  in  mind  that  none  of  us  claim  that 
the  full  Job  has  been  done.  Much  more 
remains  to  bo  done.  I  hope  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  next 
Congress  in  doing  some  of  it. 

Here  is  an  abbreviated  scorecard. 
The  first  worldwide  treaty  to  outlaw 
atmospheric  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
was  consummated  and  approved.  Dis- 
armament conferences  are  being  con- 
tinued and  will  be  pressed  with  renewed 
vigor. 

Unfortunately  we  have  been  compelled 
to  spend  tremendous  sums  of  money  to 
keep  our  defenses  strong  so  that  no  one 
will  dare  attack  us.  At  the  same  time,  we 
.strengthened  our  alliances  of  peace  and 
friendship.  We  will  continue  our  faith 
in  the  United  Nations  and  are  doing  all 
possible  to  strengthen  It  as  a  peacekeep- 
ing force. 

Second  class  citizenship  at  home  has 
been  outlawed.  The  new  Civil  Rights  Act 
guarantees  equality  and  dignity  to  all 
races,  creeds,  and  colors.  It  has  been 
Implemented  with  new  aids  for  enlight- 
enment as  well  as  enforcement. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  now  an  integral 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  National 
prosperity,  the  like  of  which  we  have 
never  witnes.sed,  Is  not  for  the  fortunate 
many  alone,  it  must  be  and  will  be  ex- 
tended to  the  unfortunate  few.  The  per- 
sonal economic  security  we  provided  is  a 
necessary  part  of  permanent  prosperity. 
One  hundred  fourteen  different  pro- 
grams of  Federal  assistance  sounds 
tremendous.  It  is  not  enough.  There  is 
still  much  to  be  done.  The  additional 
new  Jobs  we  created  is  fine.  But  we  still 
have  too  many  unemployed.  We  will 
continue  to  try  to  help  them  get  work. 

Equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  women, 
extended  and  Increased  minimum  wages. 
Increased  unemployment  Insurance,  and 
tremendous  tax  cuts  are  part  of  what  we 
did  to  Increase  our  well-being.  We  have 
liberalized  our  social  security  laws,  but 
medicare  mu.st  yet  be  accomplished 
Easing  the  Impact  of  automation  Is 
sought  by  a  new  law. 

Improved  mass  transportation  and 
more  housing  and  slum  clearance  will  be 
accomplished  under  new  enactment. 

Increased  benefits  for  the  aged  and 
disabled  veterans  have  been  enacted,  but 
we  still  have  not  enacted  a  proper  provi- 
sion for  reinstatement  of  veteran  Insur- 
ance. 


Conservation,  recreation,  and  preven- 
tion of  air  and  water  pollution  have  re- 
ceived legislative  attention  and  appro- 
priations. 

Hospital  construction,  training  of 
nurses,  medical  education,  and  juvenile 
delinquency  have  not  been  overlooked. 

Court  congestion  has  been  relieved  and 
a  public  defender  system  set  up  to  guar- 
antee  to   the   impecunious   a   fair   trial. 

In  international  affairs,  the  Peace 
Corps  has  proved  itself  as  a  great  builder 
of  good  will,  as  well  as  a  tremendous  aid 
to  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

We  have  helped  our  friend.s  and  stood 
up  to  our  potential  enemies  and  to  those 
who  are  Inimical  toward  our  friendly 
allies. 

In  the  Middle  East,  we  have  refused 
aid  to  the  belligerents  and  extended  the 
hand  of  cooperation,  technically,  and 
financially  to  our  friends.  Israel  has 
been  again  assured  of  our  help  against 
those  who  would  destroy  her,  and  Nasser 
and  his  allies  have  been  warned  to  be- 
have. The  law  permitting  the  President 
to  withhold  aid  from  unfriendly  nations, 
like  the  United  Arab  Republic,  has  been 
invoked.  The  Roosevelt  amendment  to 
give  the  President  the  discretion  to  with- 
hold the  sale  of  surplus  foodstuffs  from 
Nasser  was  enacted  with  my  support  and 
that  of  Congressmen  Celler,  Friedel, 
JoELSoN,  and  Gilbert,  despite  the  at- 
tempt of  a  Republican  Congre.ssman  to 
embarrass  President  Johnson  with  an 
amendment  that  would  have  tied  his 
hands. 

This  has  been  a  pood,  hard-working 
Congre.ss.  It  has  made  an  excellent  rec- 
ord because  It  has  responded  to  the  needs 
of  a  mighty  forward-looking,  and  ever- 
growing Nation,  and  a  fast  moving  world. 

But  little  of  this  would  have  happened, 
much  of  It  would  have  been  delayed  or 
prevented  If  not  for  excellent  leadership 
of  the  highest,  the  most  patriotic,  the 
most  selfless  leadership. 

Thank  the  Lord,  we  had  that. 

We  had  it  in  our  late  beloved  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

We  have  it  in  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

We  have  it  in  this  House  in  Speaker 
John  W.  McCormack  and  in  our  ma- 
jority leader,  Carl  Albert. 

May  the  Lord  bless  them  and  keep 
them  safe  and  healthy  in  mind  and  in 
body  so  that  they  may  continue  to  lead 
us  on  the  paths  of  peace  and  prosperity 
which  all  good  people  can  travel. 


Getting  the  Need  and  Know  Together 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES -A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  4 
and  5  of  this  year  a  Conference  on  New 
Technology  was  held  at  the  Lewis  Re- 
search Center  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


This  conference  was  so  well  received 
that  plans  have  currently  been  made  for 
a  similar  conference  at  the  Lewis  Re- 
search Center  on  October  29  and  30. 

Following  Is  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  magazine,  "Steel,"  on  June  15, 
1964: 

Getting  the  Need  and  Know  Together 

(Note. — A  NASA  experiment  In  Cleveland 
brought  together  industrial  executives  and 
NASA  researchers.  Purpose:  Show  industry 
how  to  use  new  processes,  materials,  and 
knowledge  developed  for  the  space  age.) 

Nearly  350  Industry  executives,  mostly 
presidents  and  top  engineering  managers, 
spent  2  days  (June  4  and  5)  at  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration's 
Lewis  Research  Center,  Cleveland,  to  find  out 
how  their  companies  could  use  new  technical 
knowledge  generated  by  the  Nation's  space 
efforts. 

The  briefing,  called  an  "experimental  ef- 
fort to  bring  together  knowledge  and  need" 
by  Dr.  Walter  T.  Olson,  Lewis  assistant  direc- 
tor, was  highly  successful,  judging  from  the 
15  attendants  Steel  queried  In  the  corridors 
between  sessions.  Said  one:  "I've  picked  up 
several  Ideas  that  I  think  we'll  be  able  to  use 
In  solving  some  plaguing  problems."  Said 
another:  "We're  already  using  a  number  of 
the  processes  discussed  and  we're  looking  at 
some  of  the  new  ideas  in  materials  and  In- 
strumentation." \ 

In  a  fast  moving,  fact  packed,  audrovisual 
presentation,  21  Lewis  researchers,  plus  James 
Webb,  NASA  administrator,  exposed  the  ex- 
ecutives to  space  age  methods  in  forming, 
machining.  Joining,  materials,  electric  power 
generation,  fluid  systems,  propulsion,  instru- 
mentation, and  controls.  Here's  a  quick  run- 
down (Steel  will  cover  some  of  the  subjects, 
such  as  electron  beam  welding,  in  depth,  in 
hitcr  issues)  : 

FORMING  techniques 

High  energy  rate  forming  methods  were 
emphasized.     Specific  items: 

ElectrohydrauUc  forming  techniques  offer 
considerable  potential  outside  the  aerospace 
Industry,  said  Austin  Reader,  chief,  fabrica- 
tion branch,  Lewis.  One  reason:  "The  initia- 
tion wire  can  be  shaped  to  direct  the  energy 
where  you  want  It."  he  reported.  (In  this 
method,  electrical  energy  from  a  capacitor 
bank  is  released  into  an  initiation  wire  held 
between  two  electrodes  in  a  liquid.  The  wire 
explodes  and  sets  up  a  shock  wave  which  acta 
against  the  workplece  to  form  it.  Only  one 
die  is  required.) 

Among  Jobs  reported  being  done  electro- 
hydraullcally:  (1)  Battelle  Memorial  Insti- 
tute, Columbus,  Ohio.,  is  forming  and  bond- 
ing refractory  metal  liners  Inside  tubes. 
(2  I  Martin  Co.,  has  formed  a  dome  of  three- 
fourths-inch-thick  aluminum  alloy  in  three 
hits  with  the  method.  (3)  Battelle  has 
spirally  wound  the  initiation  wire  around  a 
plastic  bag  containing  metal  powders  to  com- 
pact the  powder.  (4)  Rocketdyne  Division 
of  North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  has  used 
the  electro8p>ark  method  to  make  turbine  ex- 
haust collectors  from  Rene  41.  Reason:  To 
cut  down  springback. 

A  magnetic  hammer  has  been  used  to  re- 
move distortions  in  a  workplece  caused  by 
welding,  the  Lewis  researchers  reported. 

At  Lewis,  a  modified  roll-forming  technique 
is  being  used  to  form  tungsten  tubing  (one- 
half  inch  diameter  with  0.035  inch  wall 
thickness).  Heated  tungsten  is  fed  with  a 
heated  mandrel  into  the  first  set  of  rolls. 
Flame  Jets  between  each  set  of  rolls  keep  the 
material  temperature  high  enough  to  form 
the  tubing.  After  forming,  it  is  welded  in  an 
argon  atmosphere  and  bent  to  form  a  coil. 

Lewis  researchers  have  also  used  a  modi- 
fied conventional  press  technique  to  form 
refractory  metal  parts.     Heat  Jets  are  placed 


in  the  center  of  the  lower  die  to  give  the 
metal  sufficient  ductility. 

By  electroformlng,  Lewis  made  a  16-foot- 
long  nozzle  that  couldn't  be  machined  to  tbe 
required  tolerance  In  one  piece,  George 
Tulisiak,  head,  welding  section,  Lewis,  re- 
ported. He  also  reported  that  experimental 
work  is  underway  on  ultrasonic  assistance  In 
electroformlng. 

Cryogenic  stretch  forming  has. much  po- 
tential applicability  in  the  civilian  economy, 
the  Lewis  researchers  asserted. 


A  Tribote  to  Chairman  Carl  Vinson 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OI'   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
greatness  of  any  human  Institution  de- 
pends In  large  part  on  the  men  who 
lead  its  affairs.  The  ability,  the  dedi- 
cation, and  the  spirit  of  such  individuals 
affect  the  character  of  the  institution, 
its  performance,  and  its  public  standing. 

In  the  long  history  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  there  have  been 
many  men  whose  names  are  Indelibly  in- 
scribed in  the  memory  of  every  Ameri- 
ian  citizen.  The  character  of  these  men, 
and  their  accomplishments,  have  sus- 
tained this  Institution  in  which  free  men, 
conscious  of  their  responsibilities  to  their 
respective  electorates,  have  come  year 
after  year  to  resolve  their  differences  and 
to  enact  laws  for  the  benefit  of  our  en- 
tire Nation. 

Chairman  Carl  Vinson  whom  we  are 
honoring  today,  is  one  of  those  men.  He 
has  served  In  this  House  for  half  a  cen- 
tury— in  itself  a  feat  unequaled  by  any 
other  Representative.  But  more  impor- 
tantly, his  record  of  public  service  dur- 
ing those  50  years  has  earned  him  a  posi- 
tion of  unique  prestige  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation. 

I  have  known  "Uncle"  Vinson  for  16 
of  those  50  years.  When  I  first  came 
here,  he  already  had  the  reputation  of  a 
giant  among  legislators.  His  great  par- 
liamentary skill,  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  workings  of  this  House,  and  his 
many  years  of  experience  in  dealing  with 
national  as  well  as  International  issues, 
made  him  an  outstanding  leader.  He 
fulfilled  the  responsibilities  of  that  po- 
sition with  unfailing  courtesy  and  pa- 
tience, and  with  singular  dedication  to 
the  public  good.  He  has  been  untiring  in 
championing  the  Interests  of  this  great 
Nation  and  of  his  beloved  State  of  Geor- 
gia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  ha^  been  an  honor  and 
an  experience  I  shall  never  forget,  to 
have  served  in  this  House  with  Chairman 
Vinson.  I  know  that  we  shall  all  miss 
him  deeply.  And  I  also  know  that,  as  he 
leaves  these  Halls  that  he  has  loved  so 
dearly,  he  takes  with  him  the  gratitude 
of  a  Nation  that  he  has  served  with  great 
dlsinction,  and  the  affectionate  respect  of 
all  his  colleagues.  We  wish  him  the 
Lord's  most  boimtlful  blessings  in  his 
retirement. 
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Dean  Pound — Witness  to  the  Light 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent passing  of  the  great  Dean  Roscoe 
Pound,  dean  emeritus  of  Harvard  Law 
School,  at  the  age  of  93.  saddened  a 
multitude  of  people  in  this  Nation  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Dean  Pound  was  one  of  the  greatest 
legal  authorities  who  ever  lived,  a  man 
endowed  with  extraordinary  talents 
and  Interests.  Possessed  of  a  lofty  pub- 
lic spirit  and  a  determined  will  to  shape 
the  "rule  of  law"  and  Its  administration 
better  to  serve  mankind,  it  would  be  vir- 
tually impossible  in  these  remarks  to  re- 
cite the  achievements  of  this  high- 
minded  genius,  who  did  so  much  to 
teach,  streamline,  and  modernize  the 
law,  and  to  infuse  into  our  organic,  legal 
institutions  those  functional  features 
vitally  needed  to  make  it  a  more  human. 
efTective  Instrimient  for  dispensing  jus- 
tice. 

Roscoe  Pound  was  something  more 
than  an  outstanding  teacher,  leader,  and 
great  legal  authority.  He  was  a  man  of 
many  parts,  many  extraordinary  attain- 
ments, and  many  accomplishments  cov- 
ering a  wide  spectrum  of  intellectual, 
political,  economic,  social,  and  spiritual 
ideas  and  ideals. 

Like  all  great  men,  he  was  extremely 
humble  and  modest,  without  being  ob- 
sequious or  pretentious.  Strong,  rug- 
ged, and  at  times  explosive  in  his  per- 
sonal makeup,  yet  he  was  gentle  and 
compassionate  by  nature.  His  long,  use- 
ful life  of  constan".  penetrating  study  and 
hard  work  never  overshadowed  or 
dimmed  the  warm  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind  that  made  him  stand  out  among 
men  as  a  most  unusual  human  being 
moved  by  nobility  of  spirit. 

Dean  Pound  was  profoundly  interested 
in  his  students  and  the  people.  Al- 
though he  was  a  scholar  of  first  mag- 
nitude, he  never  lived  in  an  ivory  tower, 
but  moved  continually  in  the  world  of 
reality  and  the  world  of  men  and  women. 
There  were  few  men,  i/any,  who  ever 
mastered  the  wide  range  of  intellectual 
pursuits  precisely  the  way  that  Dean 
Pound  achieved  his  scholarly  tasks. 
While  legal  studies  were  his  forte,  he 
ranged  through  a  wide  gamut  of  intel- 
lectual interests.  There  was  hardly  a 
single  major  segment  of  learning  that 
was  not  fiercely  attacked  and  penetrated 
by  his  all-encompassing  mind. 

His  Intellectual  curiosity  knew  no 
bounds.  On  many  occasions,  I  was  fairly 
astounded  by  the  wide  reach  and  rich- 
ness of  his  knowledge. 

I  would  hardly  know  how  to  describe 
his  agile,  richly  stocked  mind.  He  was 
sharp  as  a  razor,  a  close,  keen  observer 
of  everything  around  him,  restless,  tu- 
multuous, photographic — able  to  grasp 


complex  facts,  principles,  situations,  and 
conditions  with  lightning  speed. 

His  coordination  and  his  facility  to 
integrate  what  he  learned  was  fabulous. 
He  told  me  once  he  had  mastered  five 
languages  in  5  weeks,  and  I  believed  him, 
because  he  not  only  wrote  them  but  spoke 
them,  and  could  read  them  at  sight.  It 
was  not  merely  incidental  that  they 
assisted  him  in  his  vast  studies  of  com- 
parative law,  a  .subject  in  which  he  was 
one  of  the  great  authorities  in  the  world. 

Hi.s  love  of  simple  things  and  his  own 
innate  .simplicity  of  manner  and  outlook 
were  deep  personality  and  character 
traits  which  were  always  with  him. 

He  detested  the  pretense,  sham,  affec- 
tation, and  egocentric  characteristics 
that  sometimes  are  the  hallmark  of  bril- 
liant people.  He  was  more  concerned 
with  the  substance  than  the  shadow, 
and  had  no  time  for  useless  formalities 
or  rigid  procedures  which  he  considered 
as  petty,  narrow,  and  unworthy  of  civil- 
ized man. 

He  was  a  man  of  broad  approach  and 
boundless  vision,  and  he  has  left  the  great 
university  which  he  so  magnificently  and 
tirelessly  served  and,  indeed  the  world, 
a  great,  inerasable  legacy. 

It  fairly  challenges  belief  that  a  man 
of  great  mental  powers,  such  ceaseless 
quest  for  universal  learning,  for  action, 
and  accomplishment  could,  at  the  same 
time,  be  graced  by  such  gentility  of  de- 
meanor, tolerant  understanding,  and  the 
warm  sympathy  for  human  beings  which 
Dean  Pound  always  seemed  to  feel  but 
never  allowed  ostentation  to  dilute. 

Not  only  this  Nation,  but  the  civilized 
world,  wherever  respect  for  law  and  order 
and  profound  learning  dwells,  is  Im- 
measurably indebted  to  this  gifted  phi- 
losopher, scholar,  and  dynamic,  teeming 
figure  of  the  world  of  letters  and  the  in- 
tellect that  Dean  Pound  so  tremendously 
honored. 

Not  only  the  law  as  a  social  deter- 
miner, but  lawyers  them.sclves,  owe  him 
much.  The  field  of  jurisprudence  and 
scholarship  in  general  owe  him  a  debt 
that  could  never  be  repaid  in  coinage  of 
the  realm.  Only  In  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women  can  fitting  recompense  be 
found  to  acknowledge  such  a  debt. 

Down  through  the  unbroken  channels 
of  history,  as  long  as  civilization  lasts, 
the  works  and  contributions  of  Ro.scoe 
Pound  will  move  with  majesty,  lu.ster,  ad- 
miration, and  gratitude.  For  years  to 
come,  his  memory  and  contributions  will 
remain  as  a  guide  and  inspiration  for 
succeeding  generations,  who  will  realize 
as  we  do  in  this  generation  the  true  sweep 
of  his  tireless  genius. 

Dean  Pound  blazed  new  trails  in  the 
law  that  leave  an  indelible  imprint  upon 
its  history.  He  was  the  precursor,  as  well 
as  the  powerful  projector,  of  legal  func- 
tionellsm,  the  view  that  the  law  is  a  liv- 
ing instrument  of  the  times  that  must  be 
adapted  to  the  changing,  and  .sometimes 
revolutionary,  character  and  circum- 
stances of  current  events. 

He  was  a  preeminent  influence  in 
shaping  a  new  school  of  law  and  a  fresh 
approach  in  teaching  and  interpreting 


the  law,  and  his  contributions  profoundly 
affected  American  and  international  jur- 
isprudence and  are  bound  to  be  felt  for 
many  generations  to  come. 

His  extensive  written  works  not  only 
constitute  a  valuable  index  of  knowledge 
in  the  legal  field,  but  many  of  them  lay 
down  important  milestones  and  guide- 
posts  that  have  immeasurably  improved 
and  advanced  our  tools  and  techniques 
for  making  the  law  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  and  world  in 
which  we  live  and  to  bring  the  ideals  of 
abstract  justice  closer  to  realization. 

He  was  a  kindly,  generous-hearted 
man.  notwithstanding  the  incredible 
pressures  he  generated  by  the  activation 
of  his  exceptional  physical  and  mental 
energies.  He  was  a  restless  spirit  whose 
unrelenting  quest  for  knowledge  led  him 
to  many  new  paths. 

The  question  of  how  such  a  busy  man 
as  Dean  Pound  could  at  once  write  so 
many  profound  legal  tracts  and  yet  f^nd 
the  time  to  roam  through  such  vast  fields 
of  human  knowledf;e  must  remain  unan- 
swered. In  this  sense,  he  must  remain 
somewhat  of  an  enigma. 

Even  his  authoritative  works  on  bot- 
any, his  ma.stery  of  .so  many  languasies, 
his  keen  interest  and  work  in  so  many 
useful  public  projects,  and  his  sense  of 
participation  in  fraternal  activities  do 
not  afTord  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
reasons  for  Dean  Pound's  extraordinary 
powers,  talents,  and  Intellectual  life,  nor 
do  they  disclose  the  source  of  his  bound- 
le.ss  energy  and  passion  for  ceaseless 
inquiry. 

Dean  Erwln  N.  Griswold,  the  able, 
learned,  very  distinguished,  present  dean 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  has  written 
a  splendid  article  on  his  Illustrious  pre- 
decessor, Dean  Pound,  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe. 
After  reading  it.  it  seems  to  me  that 
anything  that  I  might  say,  or  may  have 
said,  of  the  life  and  work  of  Dean  Pound 
would  be  like  carrying  coals  to  New- 
castle. 

In  his  article  Dean  Griswold  has  im- 
pressively summarized  Dean  Pound's 
contributions,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
has  closely  analyzed  and  de.scribed  the 
character,  extent,  and  importance  of  his 
work  so  much  better,  certainly  more  au- 
thoritatively, thai,  anyone  else  could  do. 
Mr,  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Include  Dean  Griswold's  article 
as  part  of  my  remarks,  and  also  an  ad- 
mirably written  article  on  Dean  Pound 
that  recently  appeared  in  the  celebrated 
Boston  Globe, 

I  am  personally  deeply  touched  by 
Dean  Pound's  psissing.  He  was  a  valued 
friend,  ready  with  wise  counsel  and  help, 
and  a  patriot  of  the  first  order.  We  cer- 
tainly shall  never  look  upon  his  like 
again.  He  will  live  in  our  hearts  and  he 
will  live  in  the  history  of  free  people  and 
free  institutions. 

To  his  bereaved  family,  I  tender  my 
most  sincere,  heartfelt  sympathy  for  the 
truly  irreparable  loss  that  they  have  suf- 
fered and  that  so  many  in  the  coimtry 
and  the  world  so  abundantly  share. 


May  Dean  Poimd  find  rest  and  peac« 
In  his  heavenly  reward. 
The  above-mentioned  articles  follow: 
(From  the  Boston  Globe.  July  13.  19641 

POTTMD        OmaAT        TiACHEa,        8CHOLJLK,        AHD 

Thinkd — Devklopment  of  AMxaiCAif  So- 

caTT  Hm  Monument 
(By  Erwln  N.  Orlawold,  dean,  Law  School  of 
Harvard  University) 

RoBCoe  Pound  came  to  teach  at  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  In  1910,  and  he  made  hl« 
home  In  this  community  for  most  of  the 
ensuing  64  years. 

He  had  been  here  as  a  student  for  1  year 
In  188»-90 — nearly  76  years  ago,  and  that  Is 
all  the  formal  legal  education  he  ever  had. 
He  never  received  an  earned  law  degree, 
though  he  did  receive  honorary  degrees  from 
toany  Institutions. 

Pound  was  a  man  of  remarkable  qualities. 
He  had  an  encyclopedic  mind.  He  received 
a  Ph.  D.  degree  In  botany,  and  conducted  the 
basic  botanical  survey  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska before  he  devoted  himself  seriously  to 
law. 

He  was  perhaps  more  proud  of  the  fact 
that  a  lichen  was  named  Bifter  him  than  he 
was  of  his  legal  honors. 

But  by  the  time  he  was  30  he  had  begun 
to  work  primarily  In  the  field  of  law,  and  he 
had  more  than  60  years  of  active  production 
as  a  legal  scholar. 

Such  a  man,  of  course,  soon  became  a 
legend.  There  was  the  case  where  he  lost 
the  manuscript  of  a  book. 

So  he  sat  down  and  dictated  It  again  from 
beginning  to  end,  including  all  the  many 
footnotes,  with  the  volumes  and  page  num- 
bers of  the  references,  all  from  his  prodigious 
memory. 

Despite  his  massive  learning.  Pound  was 
a  good  comp>&nlon.  He  was  interested  In 
baseball  and  other  sports.  His  sister  was  the 
women's  champion  In  tennis  In  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  and  he  followed  this  with  great 
Interest. 

Pound  was  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 
from  1916  to  1936,  a  period  of  more  than  20 
years.  During  this  time  the  school  grew  In 
size  and  in  stature,  the  latter  In  considerable 
part  because  of  his  own  contributions  to 
scholarship  and  to  legal  literature. 

He  traveled  extensively,  and  gave  learned 
lectures  In  other  lands,  and  did  much  to 
develop  the  International  reputation  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  as  well  as  to  make  him- 
self. In  a  very  real  serLse.  a  citizen  of  the 
whole  learned  world. 

But  there  are  many  men  with  many  of 
these  qualities.  What  did  Pound  do  that 
made  him  the  unique  sort  of  person  he  was? 

This  can  be  answered  both  In  terms  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  his  work. 

A  complete  bibliography  of  his  writings 
has  been  prepared  which  lists  nearly  a  thou- 
sand titles.  More  than  200  of  these  are 
books  and  major  articles. 

But  quantity  of  production  is  not  enough 
to  make  a  truly  great  reputation.  The  qual- 
ity must  be  there,  too.  and  this  was  clearly 
to  be  found  In  Pound's  work. 

CSmCAL  OF  THE  BAK 

The  first  piece  of  his  work  to  attract  na- 
tional attention  was  an  address  he  gave  be- 
fore the  American  Bar  Association  In  1906, 
which  was  entitled  "The  Causes  of  the  Pop- 
ular Dissatisfaction  with  the  Administration 
of  Justice." 

Some  of  the  more  solemn  of  the  bar  asso- 
ciation members  did  not  like  this,  and  there 
was  at  first  some  doubt  but  that  the  associa- 
tion would  publish  Pound's  address. 

But  wiser  counsel  prevailed,  and  many  sub- 
sequent developments  In  American  legal  pro- 
cedure can  be  traced  back  to  the  criticisms 
and  suggestions  made  In  Pound's  address. 

Pound  wrote  many  other  books  and  arti- 
cles. Including  "The  Spirit  of  the  Common 
Law,"  and  "Interpretations  of  Legal  History," 


Out  of  thess  and  other  writings  there  de- 
veloped what  has  been  called  sociological 
jurisprudence. 

Perhaps  the  shortest  way  to  state  why 
Pound  was  a  great  figure,  and  what  his  place 
Is  In  American  legal  thinking,  Is  that  he  was 
the  founder  of  sociological  Jurisprudence. 

A  little  background  Is  necessary  to'lllus- 
trate  what  this  means. 

SCIZNCK  or  LAW 

Jurisprudence  Is  the  science  of  law.  It  Is 
the  study  of  the  ways  of  thinking  about  law, 
what  law  Is,  what  Is  the  function  of  law, 
and  Its  place  In  man's  aggregate  collection  of 
wisdom  and  thought.  During  much  of  the 
19th  century,  analytical  jurisprudence  was 
dominant,  and  largely  controlled  the  think- 
ing of  men  of  law. 

In  one  form  of  analytical  Jurisprudence, 
derived  largely  from  English  thinkers  like 
John  Austin,  law  Is  the  command  of  a  sov- 
ereign. It  has  no  particular  connection  with 
morals,  or  even  with  Justice.  It  is  simply 
the  word  of  the  lawgiver,  and  must  be  com- 
piled with  no  matter  what. 

This  may  have  been  congenial  to  English 
thought,  which  had  known  an  omnipotent 
king,  and  was  developing  an  omnipotent 
parliament.  But  it  did  not  fit  the  American 
scene  very  well. 

In  this  country,  analytical  Jurisprudence 
developed  more  In  terms  of  analysis  of  prem- 
ises and  loglcalness  of  reasoning  from  the 
premises.  Too  often,  though,  premises  were 
accepted  without  careful  consideration,  and 
were  sometimes  developed  with  greater  sweep 
than  was  warranted.  Moreover  analytical 
Jurisprudence  did  not  give  sufficient  weight 
to  custom,  and  other  elements  of  the  law, 
which  may  develop  In  a  practical,  and  not 
very  logical  form. 

Another  form  of  Jtirleprudence  which  grew 
up  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century 
was  historical  Jurisprudence.  Under  this  ap- 
proach, law  was  thought  of  like  a  growing 
plant  which  grew  and  developed  because  of 
forces  within  it,  and  without  much  regard 
to  the  outside  element  In  which  it  was  placed. 
Many  of  the  historical  Jurists  felt  that  to 
UDderatand  law  it  must  be  traced  back  to  its 
earliest  sources.  There  one  might  find  the 
genee  and  chromosomes  which  would  explain 
how  the  law  had  developed  as  it  had.  and 
how  It  would  continue  to  develop  in  the  fu- 
ture. Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Jr..  In  his 
famous  lectures  on  "The  Common  Law"  took 
an  essentially  historical  approach — though 
he  largely  abandoned  It  later;  and  Dean  Ames 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School  faculty  was  a 
leading  American  historical  Jurist  from  the 
IBSCB  until  1910. 

Both  of  these  approaches  were  Interesting 
ways  of  looking  at  law.  and  much  was  learned 
by  following  the  paths  they  Indicated.  But 
they  did  not  prove  satisfying,  particularly 
In  the  dynamic  new  community  which  was 
developing  In  America. 

POUND'S  THEORT 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Roscoe  Pound 
began  to  develop  his  sociological  jurispru- 
dence, under  which  law  was  to  be  tested 
not  by  Its  logical  consistency,  not  by  its  his- 
torical origins,  but.  In  a  word,  by  how  it 
worked — how  It  met  the  needs  of  a  growing 
society,  a  society  which  was  becoming  indus- 
trialized, with  a  strong  egalitarian  tradition, 
and  a  deep,  though  imperfectly  developed, 
sense  of  jxistlce. 

Pound  preached  that  law  must  be  tested  in 
oi>eratlon,  that  the  Judge  must  take  Into  ac- 
count In  making  his  decision  what  would  be 
the  consequences  of  that  decision,  that  law 
must  be  developed  for  society  as  a  whole,  and 
not  merely  for  the  particular  Utlganta  before 
the  cotirt. 

He  denounced  the  sporting  theory  of  Jus- 
tice, under  which  a  trial  is  thought  of  as 
a  sort  of  game,  with  the  rival  lawyers  as  com- 
peting players,  rather  than  as  a  dispassionate 
search  for  truth. 


He  said  that  "Law  must  be  stable  yet  it 
cannot  stand  still."  And  he  said:  "Let  us 
think  of  Jurisprudence  tat  a  moment  as  a 
science  of  social  engineering."  as  "the  order- 
ing of  human  relations  through  the  action  of 
politically  organized  society." 

Because  of  Pound  and  his  thought  (aided 
and  foUowed  by  many  others,  of  course) 
law  has  become  a  human,  vital,  agency  In 
our  society.  It  Is  not  something  handed 
down  from  above,  or  something  which  we 
find  delivered  to  us  from  the  past. 

It  Is,  Instead,  a  tool  to  work  with,  some- 
thing for  which  we  are  responsible,  some- 
thing which  we  can  naake  work  for  good  erf 
society  If  we  devote  ourselves  to  It  and 
understand  and  work  with  It  sufficiently. 

Much  of  this  might  have  come  without 
Roscoe  Pound.  But  he  was  the  originator 
of  a  great  deal  of  the  thought  along  these 
lines.  He  was  the  eloquent  and  scholarly 
spokesman  for  the  sociological  approach. 

It  can  even  be  said  that  he  provided  the 
Intellectual  climate  which  brought  forth  the 
New  Deal.  Much  of  modem  social  legisla- 
tion has  Its  Intellectual  underpinnings  In 
work  of  Roscoe  Pound. 

When  a  man  through  thought  and  the 
written  and  spoken  word  has  contributed 
much  to  the  transforming  of  society,  the 
members  of  that  society  are  greatly  in  his 
debt,  though  they  may  never  have  heard  of 
him,  or  have  little  understanding  of  his  In- 
fluence on  what  they  do.  Oreat  men  are  an 
inspiration  to  those  who  know  them,  and 
work  with  them.  And  they  leave  their  marks 
In  ways  which  are  influential  long  after  they 
have  left  the  scene. 

Roscoe  Pound  was  a  great  teacher,  a  great 
scholar,  an  astoundlngly  productive  author, 
and  one  of  the  great  Influential  thinkers  of 
our  time. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  he  leaves  his  monu- 
ment In  the  development  of  American  so- 
ciety. 


[FYom  the  Boston  Globe.  July  2.  1964] 
Habvako  IjAW's  PoxrND  Dncs,  93 

Roscoe  Pound,  93.  dean  emeritus  of  Harvard 
Law  School,  eminent  legal  scholar  and  con- 
sidered the  grand  old  man  of  American  law. 
died  Wednesday  night  In  Stillman  infirmary 
at  Harvard  after  a  long  illness. 

Dean  Pound  had  been  a  patient  at  Peter 
Bent  Brlgham  Hospital  until  recently  trans- 
ferred to  Stillman. 

Indefatigable  to  the  end.  Dean  Pound  un- 
til last  year  worked  8  a.m.  until  5  pjn.,  6  days 
a  week,  at  Harvard.  Often  he  worked  In  his 
law  school  office  on  Saturday. 

He  was  a  master  of  10  languages,  possessed 
an  enClopedic  mind,  a  sharp  wit  and  an  un- 
failing memory.  Once  asked  how  many  books 
he  had  written.  Dean  Pound  pointed  behind 
his  desk  and  replied,  "These  two  shelves." 

In  1906,  and  at  an  age  when  most  lawyers 
are  struggling  to  establish  themselves,  he 
startled  the  legal  world  with  an  address 
before  the  American  Bar  Association  In  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

The  iconoclastic  speech  was  entitled  "The 
Causes  of  Popular  Dissatisfaction  with  the 
Administration  of  Justice." 

Dean  Pound  denounced  an  archaic  court 
system,  the  lavish  granting  of  new  trials, 
the  wasting  of  courts'  time  with  legal 
sophistry  and  the  Idea  that  Justice  would 
eventually  triumph  despite  the  full  play  of 
opposing  lawyers'  oratorical  tricks. 

JJS.  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  J. 
Brennan  said  In  1962  that  the  speech  "started 
a  national  movement  for  Judicial   reform." 

The  "schoolmaster  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,"  who  Incidentally  leaves  behind 
the  Roscoe  Pound -National  Association  of 
Claimants  Counsel  of  American  Foundation, 
believed  world  law  to  be  Inevitable. 

"People  arent  quite  ready  to  accept  a 
world  law.  Politicians  certainly  aren't  ready 
to  accept  It.  But  the  nature  of  things  U 
making  us  accept  It,"  he  said. 
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"Natlona  are  afraid  of  being  policed  by 
their  bigger  neighbors,"  Dean  Pound  aald 
less  than  2  years  ago.  "You  can't  blame 
them.  But  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  do 
buslneaa  with  their  neighbors  and  that  gives 
us  one  law.  We  are  approaching  very  rapidly 
a  law  of  the  world." 

The  popxilar  Harvard  lecturer  believed  the 
1962  Supreme  Court  decision  on  prayer  In 
public  schools  was  the  correct  one. 

The  Founding  Fathers,  he  said,  "relieved 
the  Government  of  any  religious  responsi- 
bility. Governments  which  try  to  run  on 
religious  lines  generally  get  Into  trouble.  No 
goveriunent  has  been  able  to  set  up  a  satis- 
factory State  religion." 

Dean  Pound  was  born  In  Lincoln,  Nebr.. 
3  years  after  the  territory  became  a  State. 

His  mother  taught  him  to  reed  Latin  when 
he  was  4  and  his  father,  a  Judge,  taught  him 
Greek,  at  the  age  of  9. 

By  1890,  he  had  earned  an  AB  ,  masters, 
and  Ph.D  ,  all  In  botany,  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  and  would  have  become  an 
eminent  botanist  had  he  not  turned  to  the 

law. 

He  attended  Harvard  Law  School,  and  al- 
though he  never  received  an  LX.B.  through 
his  own  studies,  he  later  received  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degrees  from  more  than  17 
universities. 

After  hlfl  stint  at  Harvard.  Dean  Pound  re- 
turned to  Nebraska  to  practice  at  Lincoln 
and  serve  as  commls6loner  of  appeals  for  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska. 

He  Joined  the  law  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  In  1899  and  left  In  1907  as  a 
full  professor.  He  came  to  Harvard  Law  In 
1910  after  teaching  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity  emd   the  University  of   Chicago. 

He  was  named  Story  professor  of  law  In 
1913  and  dean  In  1916.  Twenty  years  later 
he  retired  to  become  Harvard's  first  roving 
professor.  He  ended  his  teaching  at  Harvard 
In   1947. 

One  of  Dean  Pounds  frequently  quoted  re- 
marks was  "the  unconquerable  enemy  of 
absolutism  is  law." 

Serving  on  the  Harvard  Law  faculty  under 
Dean  Pound  were  James  M.  Landls  and  Felix 
Frankfurter.  The  dean's  students  Included 
Dean  Acheson  and  David  E,  Ullenthal. 

During  prohibition.  Dean  Pound  was  a 
member  of  the  Wlckersham  Conunlsslon,  ap- 
pointed to  recommend  whether  prohibition 
should  be  continued. 

Though  never  a  teetotaler,  the  dean  voted 
with  the  commission  majority  that  prohibi- 
tion deserved  a  further  trial. 

His  stamina  was  legend.  It  was  said  that 
he  could  run  a  mile  In  less  than  6  minutes 
until  the  age  of  50. 

For  years,  Dean  Pound  dldnt  wear  an  over- 
coat In  winter,  believing  In  the  body's  ability 
to  withstand  cold  temperatures. 

He  wore  a  green  eyeshade  most  of  his  life 
to  protect  his  poor  sight. 

One  morning  In  1961,  William  L  Bruce,  an 
assistant  dean  at  Harvard  Law  School,  re- 
calls. Dean  Pound  came  pounding  into  his 
Langdell  Hall  office  at  8:15  am 

The  dean  emeritus  explained  that  he  had 
not  got  home  from  Denver,  until  2  am.,  and 
had  decided  to  take  It  easy  this  morning. 

After  he  retired  In  1947  as  university  pro- 
fessor, which  position  allowed  him  to  teach 
any  subject  he  chose  anywhere  In  the  univer- 
sity. Dean  Pound  accepted  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  Government's  Invitation  to  codify 
Its  laws. 

He  quickly  learned  Chinese  and  surveyed 
the  entire  Judicial  system  In  order  to  mod- 
ernize It. 

He  was  an  athletic  man  In  his  prime  he 
stood  5  feet  10  Inches  and  weighed  200 
pounds. 

Once,  In  an  early  morning  vigil.  Dean 
Pound  surprised  a  thief  trying  to  rifle  lockers 
at  the  law  schodl.  The  dean  threw  his  man 
to  the  floor  and  sat  on  him  for  2  hours  until 
a  Janitor  arrived  at  7  am 


At  90,  he  got  a  few  of  his  thoughts  on 
Jurisprudence  Into  a  five- volume  work. 

One  of  the  more  trenchant:  "The  concep- 
tion of  a  criminal  trial  aa  a  game  between 
lawyers  for  the  amusement  of  the  public 
belongs  to  the  rxiral  pioneer  America  of  the 
past  and  has  no  place  In  the  metropolitan 
city  of  today." 


Federal  Charters  for  Mutual  Savingi 
Banks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  irrw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Hon.  Wright  Patman,  at  the 
request  of  the  administration,  intro- 
duced H.R.  12142.  on  July  30,  1964.  which 
would  authorize  the  establishment  of 
Federal  mutual  savings  banks.  I  also 
introduced  a  companion  bill.  H.R.  12167, 
which  is  identical. 

There  follows  a  section-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  the  bill  which  should  prove 
helpful  to  those  Members  of  the  House 
who  have  asked  that  such  a  summary  be 
prepared.  I  wish  to  caution  those  who 
use  it  that  it  is  intended  as  a  summary 
and  not  a  definitive  document.  Refer- 
ence to  the  bill  itself  is  recommended  for 
those  who  wish  to  review  Its  provisions 
in  detail.  The  analysis  follows: 
Section -BY -Section  Analysis  or  the  Federal 

Savings   Bank   Bill    (H.R.   12142   and   H  R 

12167) 

INTRODTJCnON 

The  bill  has  two  titles.  Title  I  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Federal  Savings  Bank  Act"  and 
Is  divided  Into  nine  chapters  Title  II  re- 
designates the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  as  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings Insurance  Corporation  and  contains 
provisions  for  the  transfer  of  reserves  from 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
to  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation 
of  those  State  chartered  mutual  savings 
banks  changing  their  Insurance  coverage 
to  F8IC.  Title  II  also  contains  technical 
and  conforming  amendments  to  existing  law. 
Chapter  1.  General  provisions 

Section  11.  Definitions  and  rules  of  con- 
struction: This  section  sets  forth  definitions 
of  certain  terms  used  In  the  bill,  as  well  as 


Section  14.  Reports:  This  section  is  the 
Board's  authority  to  require  periodic  and 
other  report*. 

Section  is.  Accounts  and  accounting:  This 
section  authorize*  the  Board  to  prescribe  the 
accounting  systems  and  practices  for  Federal 
savings  banks. 

Section  18  Right  to  amend:  The  right  to 
alter,  amend,  or  rejjeal  this  title  Is  hereby 
expressly  reserved  by  Congress. 

Chapter  2    Establiahment  and  t^oluntary 
liquidation 

Section  21.  Information  to  be  stated  In 
charter:  This  section  requires  that  every 
Federal  savings  bank  have  words  "Federal," 
"Savings,"  and  "Bank"  In  Its  name.  The 
charter  is  to  set  forth  the  locality  in  which 
the  bank's  principal  office  is  to  be  located, 
and  that  It  Is  Issued  subject  to  the  act, 
amendments  thereto,  and  all  other  applicable 
laws  of  the  United  States.  The  Bocird  is  au- 
thorized to  make  provision  for  amendments 
to  charters,  and  to  provide  for  additional 
material  to  be  stated  In  them. 

Section  22.  Issuance  of  charter  for  new 
bank:  The  authority  of  the  Board  to  grant 
charters  Is  discretionary  but  the  Board  must 
withhold  the  granting  of  a  charter  where 
the  statutory  requirements  have  not  been 
met.     The  Board  must  find — 

( 1 )  That  the  bank  will  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose In  the  community  In  which  It  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  established; 

(2)  That  there  la  a  reasonable  expectation 
of  Us  financial  success; 

(3)  That  the  operation  of  the  new  bank 
"may  "    foster    competition    and    "will    not" 

cause  undue  Injury  to  existing  Institutions, 
Including  commercial  banks,  that  accept 
funds  from  savers  on  deposit  or  share  ac- 
counts; 

(4)  That  the  applicants  for  the  charter 
are  persons  of  good  character  and  reepon- 
sibUlty;    and 

(5)  That  the  new  bank  will  have  Initial 
reserves  of  not  less  than  »50,000. 

Section  23.  Issuance  of  charter  for  a 
converted  bank :  The  Board  may  Issue  a  char- 
ter for  a  converted  Federal  savings  bank  but 
only  after  determining — 

( 1 )  That  the  applicant  Is  a  mutual  thrift 
institution; 

(2)  That  (In  the  case  of  a  Federal  savings 
and  loan  association)  at  meetings  held  for 
the  purpose  virithln  6  months  prior  to  the 
filing  of  an  application  with  the  Board,  two- 
thirds  of  the  directors  have  voted  In  favor 
of  such  conversion  and  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  entitled  to  be  cast  by  members  are  in 
favor  of  such  conversion; 

(3)  That,  In  the  case  of  an  applicant 
which  Is  a  State-chartered  Institution,  the 
conversion  will  not  be  In  contravention  of 
State  law;  and 

(4)  That  the  composition  of  the  convert- 
ing institution's  assets  is  such  that,  with 
such  exceptions  as  the  Board  may  prescribe, 
the    institution   will    be   able    to   dispose    of 


rules   of   construction,   primarily   as   aids   to 

brevity  and  uniformity  of  construction  and  Assets  not  eligible  to  be  Invested  In  by  Fed- 

Interpretatlon.  eral  savings  banks. 

Section    12.  Rules    and    regulations:    This  In  addition  to  the  above  four  criteria,  and 

section   authorizes   the   Federal   Home   Loan  the   qualifications   set   forth   In    the   bill    in 


Bank  Board  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
(including  definitions)  for  the  "administra- 
tion, enforcement,  or  effectuation  "  of  the 
title. 

Section  13.  Examination:  The  Board  would 
be  required  to  conduct  one  or  two  so-called 
regular  examinations  each  year  of  each  Fed- 
eral savings  bank.  Special  examinations  are 
permitted  at  any  time.  The  Board  '  "  make 
assessments  against  the  banks  "In  ..  manner 
calculated  to  yield  a  total  sum  approximately 
equal  to  the  total  cost"  of  these  examina- 
tions. 

The  section  also  provides  the  Board  with 
the  power  to  render  advice  and  comment, 
as  It  deems  appropriate,  on  the  affairs  of  a 
Federal  savings  bank. 


subsection  (b).  referred  to  below,  the  other 
statutory  requirements  are  basically  the 
same  as  those  that  apply  In  the  case  of  an 
application  for  a  charter  for  a  new  Institu- 
tion. 

Under  subsection  (b)  the  Board  is  also 
required  to  consider  the  quality  of  the  assets 
of  the  converting  Institution.  Its  reserves 
and  surplus.  Its  expense  ratios  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Board  may  deem  appro- 
priate for  this  purpose.  Making  appropriate 
allowances  for  differences  among  types  of  fi- 
nancial institutions,  the  Board  must  also  de- 
termine that  the  Institution's  history  has 
been  "of  a  character  commensurate  with  the 
superior  standards  of  performance  expected 
of  a  Federal  savings  bank." 


Section  24.  Conversion  of  Federal  savings 
banks  into  other  institutions:  The  Board  is 
authorized  to  permit  a  Federal  savings  bank 
to  convert  Into  any  other  type  of  mutual 
thrift  institution.  Such  an  application  may 
not  be  granted,  however,  unless  the  Board 
finds  that  certain  formal  requirements  have 
been  met,  one  of  which  Is  the  resulting  In- 
stitution wUl  be  Insured  by  the  FDIC  or  the 
FSIC. 

The  section  provides  for  a  10-year  pro- 
hibition against  the  conversion  of  a  Federal 
savings  bank  to  a  stock  institution  whether 
taking  place  directly  or  through  Interme- 
diate conversions.  Tlie  Board  (and  the 
FDIC)  would  be  empowered  with  authority, 
in  the  case  of  a  conversion  In  violation  of 
this  section,  to  terminate  the  offender's  status 
as  an  insured  Institution  "without  notice, 
hearing,  or  other  action."  The  section  applies 
to  mergers,  consolidations,  assumption  of 
liabilities  and  reorganizations  as  well  as  con- 
versions. 

Section  26.  Voluntary  liquidation:  A  Fed- 
eral savings  bank  Is  permitted  to  liquidate 
voluntarily  only  after  a  finding  by  the  Board 
that  there  Is  no  longer  a  need  In  the  commu- 
nity for  the  bank  or  that  there  Is  not  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  that  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  the  bank  will  be  financially  sound 
and  successful,  that  two-thirds  of  the  bank's 
directors  have  voted  In  favor  of  the  proposed 
plan  of  liquidation  and  that  the  plan  Is  fair 
and  equitable  and  meets  the  requirements 
of  sections  2fl  and  45. 

Section  26.  Distribution  of  assets  upon 
liquidation:  Upon  the  voluntary  liquidation 
of  a  Federal  savings  bank,  or  in  the  event  of 
any  liquidation  of  any  institution  while 
subject  to  the  10-year  prohibition  on  con- 
version to  a  stock  Institution  set  forth  In 
section  24  of  the  bil'..  any  net  assets  remain- 
ing after  satisfaction  of  all  proper  claims 
and  demands  (Including  those  of  depositors) 
shall  be  distributed  to  the  Ptderal  Savings 
Insurance  Corporation.  In  the  case  of  In- 
voluntary liquidation  of  a  Federal  savings 
bank,  any  such  net  assets  remaining  are  to  be 
distributed  to  the  bank's  depo.<;ltors  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Board  may  prescribe. 

Chapter  3.  Branching  and  merger 

Section  31.  Branches:  The  section  provides 
that  branches  may  be  established  b  a  Fed- 
eral savlnks  bank  only  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board  and  after  the  Board  has  deter- 
mined there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
the  branch's  financial  success,  that  Its  oper- 
ation may  foster  competition  and  ^111  not 
cause  undue  Injury  to  existing  Institutions, 
and  provided  competitive  State-chartered 
Institutions  are  permitted  to  establish 
branches  or  practice  chain  banking. 

The  section  also  provides  that  a  converted 
Federal  savings  bank  may  retain  any  branch 
It  had  In  operation  Immediately  prior  to  con- 
version as  well  as  any  unexercised  branching 
rights,  subject  to  such  exceptions  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Board  prescribes. 

In  the  case  of  a  merger,  acquisition  of 
assets  or  assumption  of  liabilities  of  another 
institution  by  a  Federal  savings  bank,  the 
principal  office  of  the  Institution  which  has 
been  merged  or  transferred  Into  It,  as  well  aa 
any  branch  operated  by  such  other  Institu- 
tion, may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board, 
be  maintained  aa  a  branch.  Unexercised 
branching  rights  of  the  merged  Institution 
shall  also  belong  to  the  Federal  savings  bank, 
subject  to  Board  approval.  However,  the 
Board  may  not  approve  such  branches  un- 
less they  could  be  lawfuly  established  either 
as  a  branch  or  an  office  of  an  affiliated  insti- 
tution under  State  law.  On  the  other  band, 
if  the  Board  determines  that  a  merger,  ac- 
qulsiUon  of  aueta  or  assumpUon  of  liabili- 
ties Is  advisable  because  of  supervisory  con- 
siderations, It  may  approve  the  branch  (es) 
regardless. 


Section  32.  Merger  Into  a  Federal  savings 
bank:  A  Federal  savings  bank  may  be  per- 
mitted to  acquire  another  mutual  thrift  In- 
stitution by  merger  or  otherwise,  but  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  after  Its  de- 
termination that  the  requirements  of  this 
section  have  been  met. 

The  statutory  requirements  are  basically 
the  same  as  those  that  apply  in  the  case  of 
application  for  a  charter  for  a  new  Institu- 
tion. The  Board  must  also  find  that  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  will  be  In  the  public  In- 
terest taking  into  consideration  the  effect 
It  will  have  on  competition.  Including  any 
tendency  toward  monopoly.  The  section 
would  also  require  the  Board  i  unless  it  finds 
it  must  act  Immediately  to  prevent  the  prob- 
able failure  of  one  of  the  Institutions  In- 
volved) to  request  a  report  on  the  competi- 
tive factors  from  the  Attorney  General. 
Federal  bank  supervisors  are  also  to  be  given 
an  opportunity,  if  they  wish  to  do  so,  to 
make  such  a  report. 

Section  33.  Merger  of  a  Federal  savings 
bank  into  another  Institution:  This  section 
would  permit  a  Federal  savings  bank  to 
merge  Into  or  consolidate  with  another  In- 
stitution, or  have  another  Institution  acquire 
Its  assets  or  assume  Its  liabilities,  provided 
the  Board  approves.  The  Board  cannot 
grant  such  approval  unless  every  party  to 
the  arrangement  Is  a  mutual  thrift  Institu- 
tion, that  the  requirements  for  approval  by 
directors  and  depositors  have  been  met  and 
that  such  other  Institutions,  will,  after  such 
arrangement  Is  carried  out.  be  an  Institution 
Insured  by  either  the  FDIC  or  FSIC. 

Chapter  4.  Management  and  directors 

Section  41.  Board  of  directors:  This  section 
requires  that  a  Federal  savings  bank  shall 
have  a  Ixjard  of  directors  consisting  of  not 
less  than  7  nor  more  than  25  members. 
Management  and  control  of  the  Federal  sav- 
ings bank  is  vested  in  the  directors.  The 
Board  may  prescrilje  regulations  relating  to 
the  management  structure  of  Federal  savings 
banks,  and  subject  to  such  regulations,  each 
board  of  directors  may,  by  bylaws  or  other- 
wise, delegate  such  functions  and  duties  as 
It  may  deem  appropriate. 

Section  42.  Initial  directors:  The  section 
provides  that  In  the  case  of  a  new  Federal 
savings  bank,  the  initial  directors  are  to  be 
elected  by  the  applicants  for  such  terms  as 
the  Board  prescribes  by  regulations.  A  Fed- 
eral savings  bank  resulting  from  the  con- 
version of  an  existing  Institution  retains  the 
directors  It  had  prior  to  conversion,  unless 
the  Board  expressly  provides  otherwise. 

Section  43.  EHectlon  of  directors  by  deposi- 
tors: Elxcept  in  the  case  of  Initial  directors 
and  directors  of  converted  Institutions  with 
"grandfather"  rights,  directors  of  Federal 
savings  banks  are  to  be  elected  by  the  de- 
positors. The  Board  is  given  power  to  pro- 
vide by  regulation  for  the  terms  of  office  of 
directors,  the  manner,  time,  place,  and  notice 
of  election,  the  minimum  amount  and  hold- 
ing period  or  date  of  determination  of  any 
deposit  giving  rise  to  voting  rights,  and  the 
method  by  which  the  number  of  votes  any 
depositor  Is  entitled  to  cast. 

Section  44.  Selection  of  directors  of  banks 
converted  from  State-chartered  mutual  sav- 
ings banks:  This  section  confers  "grand- 
father" rights  upon  Federal  savings  banks 
converted  from  mutual  State-chartered  sav- 
ings banks  allowing  them  to  retain  trustee- 
type  boards  of  directors  if  they  had  that 
type  of  management  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  act,  and  continuously  retained 
it  up  to  and  including  the  time  of  conversion. 

Section  46.  Approval  of  proposed  merger, 
conversion,  or  liquidation :  This  section  pro- 
vides that  a  Federal  savings  bank  may  make 
application  to  the  Board  for  merger,  con- 
solidation, transfer  of  assets  or  liabUltles, 
conversion  or  voluntary  liquidation  only  aft- 
er a  two-thlrdfl  vote  of  the  depositors  or,  In 


the  case  of  banks  without  depositor  voting,  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  those  electing  such  bank's 
directors.  The  Board  may  also  on  the  baela 
of  "supervisory  considerations"  permit  such 
actions  to  be  taken  without  such  approval. 
The  Board  may  also  set  aside  these  require- 
ments In  the  case  of  "an  emergency  requiring 
expeditious  action." 

Section  46.  Proxies;  The  section  provides 
that  proxies  for  the  election  of  directors  are 
revocable  at  any  time.  Proxies  given  with 
respect  to  approvalof  mergers,  conversions, 
or  liquidations  are  revocable  at  any  time, 
must  expire  within  6  months,  and  must 
specify  how  the  holder  is  to  vote  on  the 
proposal  for  which  the  proxy  Is  given.  The 
Board  Is  authorized  to  prescribe  regulations 
governing  proxy  voting  and  the  solicitation 
of  proxies,  to  require  the  bank  to  disclose 
the  financial  interest,  compensation  and  re- 
muneration of  those  persons  proposed  as  of- 
fiers  or  directors  and  such  other  matters  as 
It  deems  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
depositors. 

Section  47.  General  provisions  relating  to 
directors,  officers,  and  other  persons:  The 
section  provides  that  the  directors  and  offi- 
cers of  a  Federal  savings  bank  are  In  a  fidu- 
ciary relationship  to  the  bank  and  Its  deposi- 
tors and  authorizes  the  Board  to  prescribe 
regulations  defining  and  governing  the  rela- 
tionship. A  director  of  a  Federal  savings 
bank  Is  prohibited  from  serving  ae  an  officer 
or  director  of  any  other  financial  institution 
(commercial  bank,  a  thrift  institution,  or  an 
Insurance  company).  An  exemption  to  the 
prohibition  is  provided  for  any  director  of 
a  converted  institution  who  served  as  a  di- 
rector continuously  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  act.  The  Board  may  terminate, 
however  (after  opportunity  for  hearing) ,  the 
services  of  such  a  director  U  there  Is  an  actual 
conflict  of  Interest  or  a  violation  of  some 
other  provision  of  law. 

The  section  also  lists  the  residence  and  at- 
tendance requirements  for  directors  and  pro- 
vides that  they  may  not  receive  remuneration 
as  a  director  except  reasonable  fees  for  at- 
tendance at  meetings  or  for  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  committee  of  directors.  The  section 
also  prohibits  a  Federal  savings  bank  (except 
under  various  specified  restrictions)  from 
making  loans  or  extending  credit,  other  than 
on  security  of  deposits,  to  any  director,  offi- 
cer, or  employee  of  the  bank,  or  any  person 
or  firm  regfularly  serving  the  bank  In  a  ca- 
pacity of  attorney-at-law  or  to  any  other 
t3T3e  of  business  in  which  any  of  the  parties 
have  any  Interest.  Additionally,  no  Federal 
savings  bank  may  purchase  any  loan  from 
any  of  the  aforementioned  parties  except 
with  the  prior  approval  of  a  majority  of  direc- 
tors not  interested  In  the  transaction. 

Other  provisions  set  forth  statutory  limi- 
tations and  prohibitions  on  those  who  may 
serve  as  officers,  dlrectca^,  or  employees  of 
the  bank,  as  well  as  on  certain  other  types 
of  transactions.  For  example,  one  provision 
provides  that,  tmless  allowed  by  the  Board's 
general  regulation,  no  officer,  director,  or 
employee  of  any  Federal  savings  bank  may 
at  the  same  time  be  connected  with  the 
securities    business. 

Chapter  5.  Sources  of  funds 

Section  61.  Reserves:  The  section  sets 
forth  the  statutory  requirements  for  the 
various  types  of  reserves  required  of  a  Fed- 
eral savings  bank.  In  addition  to  the  initial 
reserves  required  by  section  22  of  $50,000, 
a  bank  mtist  maintain  such  other  reserves 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 

Section  52.  Borrowing:  This  section  pro- 
vides that  a  Federal  savings  bank  may  bor- 
row to  such  extent  as  the  Board  may  au- 
thorize by  regulation  or  advice  In  writing. 

Section  63.  Savings  depoelU:  The  section 
would  authorize  sikch  bank  to  accept  savings 
dejxwlts,  except  from  foreign  governments 
Or  official  instltutlona  thereof,  and  except 
from  private  biulnen  corporations  for  profit 
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(other  than  flnanclal  Institution*  acting  In 
a  fiduciary  capacity),  and  would  also  permit 
the  classltteatlon  of  depositors  according  to 
the  character,  amount,  duration,  or  regu- 
larity of  their  dealings  with  the  bank. 

Section  54.  Time  deposits:  Section  64 
would  authorize  savings  banks  to  accept 
time  deposits  for  91  days  or  more  except 
from  foreign  governments  and  ofllclal  In- 
stitutions thereof,  or  from  private  business 
corporations  for  profit  (unless  acting  in  a 
fiduciary  capacity). 

Section  55,  Authority  of  Board:  The  sec- 
tion provides  the  Board  with  regulatory  au- 
thority over  the  authority  given  Federal  sav- 
ings banks  In  section  53  (savings  deposits) 
and  54  (time  deposits).  Aside  from  over- 
seeing a  bank's  prograni  of  promising  to  pay 
an  additional  rate  of  Interest  on  savings  de- 
posits based  upon  a  classification  of  deposi- 
tors as  provided  In  section  53,  It  Is  specifi- 
cally prescribed  In  section  55  that  "nothing 
In  this  section  shall  confer  on  the  Board 
any  authority  with  respect  to  Interest  rates." 
Chapter  6.   Investments 

Section  61.  General  provisions:  This  sec- 
tion woiild  prohibit  a  savings  bank  from 
making  any  loans  or  Investments  not  au- 
thorized under  this  act  or  other  provisions 
of  Federal  law.  However,  the  Board  Is  given 
the  power  to  approve  the  acquisition  or  re- 
tention of  assets  by  a  Federal  savings  bank 
not  so  authorized  (Including  stock  In  serv- 
ice corporations)  upon  determining  that  It 
Is  necessary  or  advisable  for  reasons  other 
than  Investment. 

Section  62.  Definitions:  This  section  sets 
forth  definitions  of  certain  terms  used  to 
Identify  eligible  Investments.  For  example, 
a  "conventional  loan"  Is  defined  as  one 
"which  Is  secured  by  a  first  Hen  on  a  fee 
simple  or  eligible  leasehold  estate  in  im- 
proved real  property." 

Section  63.  Purchases  and  participations: 
The  section  would  permit  Federal  savings 
banks,  subject  to  the  Board's  limitations,  to 
acquire  by  purchase  or  otherwise  any  loan 
or  investment,  or  to  acquire  by  origination 
or  otherwise  a  participating  or  other  partial 
Interest  In  any  loan  or  other  Investment, 
subject  to  certain  restrictions. 

Section  64.  Investments  eligible  for  un- 
restricted Investment:  Section  64  would  per- 
mit a  Federal  savings  bank  to  Invest  In  gen- 
eral obligations  of.  or  obligations  fully  guar- 
anteed as  to  both  Interest  and  principal  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  certain  other 
government  corix>ratlons,  by  any  State,  and 
certain  International  flnanclal  Institutions. 
The  section  also  would  permit  Investments 
In  bankers  acceptances  (eligible  for  purchase 
by  Federal  Reserve  banks)  and  stock  of  a 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank. 

Section  65.  Canadian  obligations:  The 
section  would  provide  authority,  subject  to 
certain  limitations,  for  a  Federal  savings 
bank  to  Invest  In  the  general  obligations  of 
Canada  or  obligations  fully  guaranteed  as  to 
t>oth  Interest  and  principal  by  Canada  or 
any  Province  of  Canada. 

Section  66.  Certain  other  Investments: 
This  section  would  permit  a  Federal  savings 
bank  to  Invest  In  general  obligations  of  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State;  revenue  or 
special  obligations  of  Canada  or  a  Province 
,of  Canada,  a  State,  or  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  State;  debentures  of  mutual  thrift  in- 
stitutions Insured  by  the  FDIC  or  PSIC;  and 
corporate  obligations  (including  equity  secu- 
rities) .  This  Investment  authority  would  be 
limited  by  statutory  limitations  and  would 
be  subject  to  such  further  limitations  as  to 
amovmt.  and  such  requirements  as  to  invest- 
ment merit  and  marketability,  as  the  Board 
may  by  regulation  prescribe.  For  example, 
not  more  than  2  percent  of  the  Federal  sav- 
ings bank's  assets  may  be  Invested  In  the 
sectirltles  and  obligations  of  the  Issuer  or 
obligor  of  such  security  or  obligation.  Fur- 
thermore, at  the  time  of  making  investments 


In  equity  eecurltlea  the  Federal  savings  bank 
must  have  reMrv««  and  undivided  profits  of 
at  least  6  percent  of  Its  assets,  such  hold- 
ings cannot  exceed  60  percent  of  Its  reserve* 
and  undivided  profits,  and  the  quantity  of 
equity  securlUes  of  the  a&me  class  and  Issuer 
cannot  exceed  5  percent  of  the  total  out- 
standing. 

Sections  67  through  70  Secured  and  un- 
sectired  loans:  These  four  sections  would 
permit  a  Federal  savings  bank  to  Invest  in 
loans  secured  by  collateral,  a  deposit  or  share 
account,  and/or  a  life  Insurance  policy,  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions  and  limitations  as 
the  Board  may  Impose.  These  banks  would 
also  be  able  to  make,  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions and  limitations  as  the  Board  may 
Impose,  unsecured  loans  up  to  $5,000  except 
to  a  private  business  corporation  for  profit. 
Sections  71  through  73  Loans  on  Improved 
and  unimproved  property:  These  three  sec- 
tions would  permit  nationwide  conventional 
mortgage  lending  up  to  80  percent  of  value 
for  one-to-four-famUy  residences  and  75  per- 
cent of  value  for  other  types  of  real  prop- 
erty, except  as  the  Board  may  permit  a 
higher  limitation  by  regulation.  These 
sections  would  also  permit  mortgage  loans 
on  commercial  properties  and  leaseholds  sub- 
ject to  the  Board's  regulatory  powers.  Au- 
thority would  be  granted  to  a  Federal  sav- 
ings bank  to  make  property  Improvement 
loans  and  loans  upon  unimproved  property, 
subject  to  certain   limitations.  ^ 

Section  74.  Guaranteed  or  Insured  loans: 
This  section  would  permit  a  Federal  savings 
bank,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Board,  to  make  loans  where 
the  repayment  U  wholly  or  partially  guar- 
anteed or  Insured  by  the  United  States,  a 
State  or  any  agency  of  either,  or  as  to  which 
the  bank  has  the  benelit  of  such  Insurance 
or  guaranty  or  of  a  conamitment  or  agree- 
ment thereof. 

Section  75.  Loan  servicing;  A  Federal  sav- 
ings bank  would  be  required  in  those  cases 
where  it  invests  In  a  loan  on  a  one-  to  four- 
family  residence  more  than  100  miles,  and  In 
a  different  State,  from  the  principal  office  of 
such  bank,  to  retain  an  FHA-approved  mort- 
gagee In  such  locality  to  act  as  an  independ- 
ent loan  servicing  contractor. 
Chapter  7.  MiscellanrouJ  corporate  poicers 
and  duties 
Section  81.  General  powers:  This  section 
Includes  the  usual  provisions  dealing  with 
corporate  powers  and  duties  of  a  federally 
chartered  institution,  such  as  the  right  to 
sue  and  be  sued,  adopt  bylaws,  make  and 
carry  on  contracts,  etc. 

Section  82.  Service  as  depositary  and  fiscal 
agent  of  the  United  States:  This  section 
would  allow  a  Federal  savings  bank,  when 
so  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, to  be  a  depositary  of  public  money  and 
a   fiscal   agent  al  the  Government. 

Section  83.  Federal  home  loan  bank  mem- 
bership: This  section  would  provide  that 
upon  Issuance  of  a  charter  to  a  Federal  sav- 
ings bank.  It  will  automatically  become  a 
member  of  the  Federal  home  loan  bank,  gen- 
erally, of  the  district  In  which  its  principal 
office  Is  located. 

Section  84.  Change  of  location  of  offices: 
This  section  would  require  approval  of  the 
Board  before  a  Federal  savings  bank  could 
change  the  location  of  Its  principal  office  or 
any  branch. 

Section  85.  Liquidity  requirements:  The 
section  would  require  that  a  Federal  savings 
bank  shall  maintain  liquid  assets  consisting 
of  cash  and  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
as  a  "general  liquidity  requirement"  of  not 
less  than  4  percent  or  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  bank's  deposits  and  borrowings  Ad- 
ditional liquidity  may  be  required  by  the 
Board  (referred  to  as  a  "special  liquidity  re- 
quirement") where  the  composition  and 
quality  of  assets,  or  the  composition  of  de- 
posits and  liabilities,  or  the  ratio  of  reserves 


and  B\irplus  to  deposits  suggests  that  safety 
and  Boundness  denuind  such  action.  Tta* 
tot*l  of  the  "general"  and  the  "specl*!" 
llqxildlty  requirements  could  not  excee<l  i$ 
percent  of  the  bank's  deposit*  and  borrow* 
IngB.  Penalties  are  provided  for  deflclenclea 
in  the  general  or  special  liquidity  require, 
ments.  The  Board  Is  authorized,  when  tt 
deems  It  advisable  and  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions as  It  shall  Impose,  to  permit  a  bank 
to  reduce  liquidity  below  the  minimum 
amount  and  during  the  time  of  national 
emergency  or  unusual  economic  stress  sus- 
pend any  part  or  all  of  these  requirements. 
Chapter  8.  Taxation 

Section  91.  State  taxation:  This  section 
limits  the  authority  of  a  State  to  Impose  a  tax 
on  a  Federal  savings  bank  to  that  which  is  no 
"greater  than  the  least  onerous"  Imposed  on 
other  types  of  financial  Institutions  (except 
an  Insurance  company).  The  section  also 
would  prohibit  taxation  of  a  Federal  savings 
bank  by  any  State  other  than  the  State  In 
which  the  bank's  principal  ofBce  Is  located 
unless  the  bank  Is  doing  business  therein. 
Certain  tyi>es  of  activities  In  the  mortgage 
loan  business  are  listed  as  not  falling  within 
the  definition  "doing  business." 

Chapter  9.  Enforcement 
Section  91."  General  provisions:  The  sec- 
tion would  authorize  the  Board  to  act  in  Ita 
own  name  and  through  Its  own  attorneys. 
The  Board  could  also  be  made  subject  to  suit 
by  any  Federal  savings  bank  with  respect  to 
any  matter  under  title  I.  or  of  Its  rules  or 
regulations  thereunder  except  as  provided 
otherwise  by  chapter  9. 

Section  92.     Cease-and-desist  orders:   The 
section  would  authorize  the  Board  to  com- 
mence proceedings  against  a  Federal  savings 
bank   If   It    believes  a    violation    of   the   law, 
rule,   regulation,   or   an   unsafe    or   unsound 
practice  has  occurred  or  will  occur  by  serving 
notice  of  charges  upon  the  Institution  con- 
cerned.   The  charges  must  set  forth  the  facts 
constituting  the  alleged  violation  or  unsafe 
or   unsound   practice   and   fix   a  time    (ordi- 
narily not  later  than  60  days  after  the  service 
of   such   notice)    and    place   for   the   hearing. 
If  at  the  hearing  the  facts  contained  In  the 
notice  are  established,  the  Board  shall  issue 
and  serve  a  cease-and-desist  order  upon  the 
bank.      Such    order   would    become    effective 
30    days    after   service    and    remain   effective 
unless  "stayed,  modified,  terminated,  or  set 
aslcle  by  action  of  the  Board  or  a  reviewing 
court."     Judicial  review  of  such  order  must 
follow  the  procedure  set  forth  In  section  96 
of  this  title.     The  section  also  provides  that 
If  the  Board  determines  that  the  contlnua- 
tlon  of  the  violations  specified  In  the  notice 
served  upon  the  bank  would  seriously  pre- 
judice the  Interest  of  Its  depositors,  It  may 
Issue  a  temporary  order  requiring  the  bank 
to  cease  and  desist  from  any  such  violation 
or   practice.     Such  order  would   become  ef- 
fective upwn  service  and  remain  effective  un- 
til such  time  as  the  Board  shall  dismiss  the 
charges  specified   in   the   notice  or  until   the 
effective  date  of  a  permanent  cease  and  de- 
sist  order    takes    place.      The    subject    bank 
within  10  days  of  service  of  such  temporary 
order  may  ask  the  U.S.  district  co\irt  for  an 
Injunction  to  set  aside,  limit  or  suspend  the 
order.     Likewise  the  Board  may  apply  to  the 
US.  district  court  for  an  Injunction  to  en- 
force any  such  order. 

Section  93  Suspension  or  removal  of  di- 
rector or  officer:  The  section  would  provide 
for  the  temporary  suspension  or  removal  by 
the  Board  from  office  of  any  bank  officer  or 
director.  The  grounds  for  such  sxispenslon 
may  be  the  violation  of  final  cease-and-desist 
orders,  or  the  commission  of  acts  constitut- 
ing a  breach  of  fiduciary  duty.  Stich  oflBcer 
or  director  must  be  warned  not  to  continue 
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the  violation  or  unsafe  or  unsound  practice. 
The  administrative  procedures  and  provi- 
sions for  Judicial  review  are  similar  to  those 
provided  In  the  case  of  the  Usuance  of  a 
cease-and-desist  order. 

Section  94.  Conservatorship  and  receiver- 
ship: The  section  provides  that  the  grounds 
for  the  appointment  of  a  conservator  or  re- 
ceiver shaU  be:  (1)  Insolvency;  (2)  substan- 
tial dissipation  of  aaseU  or  earnings  due  to 
violations  of  Uw,  rules,  or  regulations  or  due 
to  unsafe  or  unsound  practices;  (3)  .unsafe 
or  unsound  condition  to  transact  business; 
(4)  willful  violation  of  final  cease-and-desist 
order;  (6)  concealment  of  records  or  refusal 
to  make  them  available  for  Inspection;  (6) 
consent;  (7)  termination  of  membership  In 
Its  Federal  home  loan  bank:  (8)  termina- 
tion of  deposit  Insurance  and  (8)  failure  to 
pay  withdrawal  appliciUions  within  90  days. 
The  authority  of  the  Board  to  appoint  con- 
servators or  receivers  requires  no  notice  and 
no  hearing.  However,  the  bank  may  seek 
Judicial  review  by  action  In  a  U.S.  district 
court  filed  by  the  bank  within  30  days  of 
seiziire. 

Section  95.  Hearings  and  relief:  The  sec- 
tion would  provide  that  any  hearing  set 
forth  In  chapter  9  will  be  held  In  the  Federal 
Judicial  district  In  which  the  principal  ofHce 
of  the  bank  Is  located  unless  the  party  af- 
forded the  hearing,  consents  1 1  another 
place.  The  Administrative  Procedure  Act  ap- 
plies to  such  hearing. 

Section  96  Judicial  review:  Any  party 
subject  to  a  proceeding  or  any  person  re- 
quired by  an  order  Issued  under  section  92  to 
cease  and  desist  certain  violations  or  prac- 
tices stated  therein  may  obtain  review  of 
the  Board's  order  in  the  U  S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals by  filing  a  petition  for  review  within 
30  days  of  service  of  the  Board's  order. 

Section  97.  Enforcem'nt-  The  Board  may 
apply  to  a  U.S.  district  court  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  effective  and  outstanding  order 
Issued  by  the  Board  under  this  chapter.  The 
section  also  limits  Injunctive  and  review 
powers  of  the  court  to  those  provided  in 
chapter  9. 

Section  98.  Miscellaneous  provisions:  The 
section  contains  ancillary  and  Implementing 
provisions  for  carrying  out  the  various  or- 
ders and  Includes  subpena  powers,  as  well  as 
powers  to  make  rules  and  regulations. 

Section  99.  Criminal  penalties:  The  sec- 
tion provides  for  criminal  penalties  for  those 
directors  and  officers  who  have  been  removed 
from  office  and  who  knowlncily  participate  In 
the  affairs  of  the  bank  or  refuse  to  comply 
with  the  demands  of  a  conservator  or  a  re- 
ceiver for  possession  of  property,  business,  or 
the  a.'isets  of  the  bank. 

■mxE  II 

Section  201  Federal  Savings  Insurance 
C<irporatlon :  The  Ffderal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  Is  redesignated  as  the 
Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation. 

Section  202  Merger,  consolidation,  or  other 
transfers:  This  section  would  apply  to  any 
savings  bank  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
Insurance  Corporation  and  wotUd  require 
the  Board  to  approve  any  proposed  merger, 
consolidation,  or  other  typye  of  transfer.  The 
criteria  to  be  followed  by  the  Board  Is  gen- 
erally the  same  as  in  B»K:tlon  32.  Likewise. 
the  Board  must  request  a  report  on  the  com- 
petitive factors  from  the  Attorney  General 
and  advise  the  othe»  bank  supervisory  agen- 
cies of  their  opportunity  to  also  comment  on 
these  factors. 

Sections  203.  204,  and  205  Technical  and 
conforming  amendments:  TTiese  sections 
would  amend  sections  403.  406.  and  407  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  which  would  re- 
quire FSIC  to  Insure  deposits  of  Federal  sav- 
ings banks  and  authorize  It  to  Insure  the 
deposits  of  State-chartered  mutual  savings 
banks. 

Section  206.  Transfer  of  insurance  re- 
serves:  This  section  provides  that  whenever 


a  State-chartered  mutual  savings  bank, 
which  Is  an  insured  bank  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  qualifies  to  be 
Insured  by  ths  Federal  Savings  Insurance 
Corporation  or  is  converted,  merged,  or  con- 
solidated into  a  Federal  savings  bank,  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  reserves  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  attribut- 
able to  such  institution  would  be  transferred 
to  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. 

Section  207.  Limitation  of  FDIC  authority : 
This  section  would  withdraw  the  authority  of 
FDIC  to  grant  In  the  future  Insurance  on 
the  deposits  of  State-chartered  mutual  sav- 
ings banks. 

Section  208.  Criminal  provisions:  This  sec- 
tion would  make  certain  provisions  of  the 
Criminal  Code  now  applicable  to  banks  In- 
sured by  FDIC  also  applicable  to  Institutions 
which  are  members  of  any  Federal  home  loan 
bank,  or  the  accounts  of  which  are  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. These  provisions  would  also  apply  to 
examiners  appointed  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board. 

Sections  209  and  210.  Miscellaneous  provi- 
sions: These  two  sections  are  standard  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  construction  and 
separability  of  any  provisions  of  this  act. 

October  5.  1964. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or     TT.TTTJOTR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say 
the  least,  I  was  shocked  to  read  a  report 
from  one  of  my  constituents  who  hap- 
pens to  be  a  township  ASCS  chairman  in 
Ogle  County,  111.,  about  how  the  Johnson 
administration  has  embarked  on  a 
scheme  involving  an  unprincipled  and 
cynical  use  of  taxpayer's  money  to  cam- 
paign. 

Indeed,  I  was  amazed  when  I  read  his 
rcE>ort  how  "the  Democrats  are  really 
pumping  money — taxpayer's — into  this 
campaign." 

His  letter  goes  on  to  say  that: 
All  chairmen  (25)  for  the  county  were 
called  into  the  oflSce  on  September  18  tor  a 
meeting  which  lasted  45  minutes.  For  this 
we  received  one-half  day's  pay.  We  were  in- 
structed to  visit  with  about  seven  people 
about  the  farm  programs.  To  answer  as 
many  questions  as  we  could — If  we  could  not 
answer  them  we  were  to  send  the  questions 
to  the  county  office  for  them  to  answer.  For 
this  we  were  to  receive  1  day's  pay. 

In  his  letter  to  me  he  added: 
I've  been  a  township  chairman  for  several 
years  now,  and  I  have  never  seen  such  a 
payoff  for  votes.  I  know  the  whole  State  of 
Illinois  Is  doing  this,  and  maybe  every  State — 
this  could  cost  up  to  $3  million.  I'm  for  a 
sound  farm  program,  but  not  this  type  of 
thing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  evidently  the  Johnson 
administration  has  decided  to  stop  at 
nothing  in  Its  drive  to  perpetuate  itself 
in  power  for  the  next  4  years,  including 
bringing  into  use  during  the  campaign 
the  full  resources  of  the  executive  branch 
In  the  Federal  Government  in  an  im- 


precedented  maomer,  for  purely  political 
and  partisan  purposes.  In  view  of  the 
foregoing,  in  Its  political  drive,  it  intends 
to  stop  at  nothing,  including  the  use  of 
Cabinet  officials  as  political  hatchetmen 
on  the  hustings.  Now  we  find  that  the 
administration  not  only  intends  to  use 
the  Democratic  National  Committee's 
overloaded  campaign  coffers  but  also, 
now  at  the  expense  of  the  American  tax- 
payer, the  Johnson  administration  is 
using  tax  dollars  taken,  from  the  pockets 
of  American  taxpayers  to  foster  its  own 
selfish  political  purposes. 

However,  I  do  not  l)elieve  our  farmers 
are  going  to  be  fooled  by  such  a  scheme. 
With  the  parity  ratio  at  an  all  time  low 
of  74  percent  and  with  the  distressed  and 
depressed  state  of  aSalrs  in  the  livestock 
industry,  rt  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
Democratic  adxninistration  has  failed  in 
its  prwnise  to  American  farmers. 
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HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  in  the  few  moments  of  res- 
pite from  the  activities  of  the  session 
and  of  the  campaign  to  read  a  new  book 
on  our  martyred  President,  William  Mc- 
Kinley,  written  by  his  fellow  townsman 
and  eminent  historian,  Edward  Thorn- 
ton Heald. 

Though  considerably  shorter  than  the 
several  other  recent  biographies  of  Wil- 
liam McKinley,  this  new  book,  "The  Wil- 
liam McKinley  Story,"  contains  much 
that  Is  new  and  hitherto  unpublished 
about  President  McKinley 's  background 
and  associations  in  Stark  County. 

It  should  be  an  invaluable  reference  to 
students  and  historiEuns  who  wish  to 
have  the  facts  about  McKinley  stripped 
of  the  speculation  and  interpretation  that 
i«  characteristic  of  other  biographies, 
though  this  is  said  not  to  diminish  the 
value  or  importance  of  the  other  works. 

I  have  many  mementos  of  McKinley 
and  among  those  I  treasure  is  a  copy 
of  the  lease  signed  by  him  and  by  my 
father  when  my  father,  C.  C.  Bow,  rented 
oflBce  space  in  McKinley's  building  in 
1896.  My  father  enjoyed  a  long  and  close 
relationship  with  the  late  President  and, 
as  the  Heald  book  reports,  it  was  my 
father's  sad  duty  to  be  chairman  of  one 
of  the  committees  that  handled  the  fu- 
neral arrangements. 

Edward  Thornton  Heald,  the  author, 
has  made  the  Stark  County  Historical 
Society  his  life  work,  crowned  by  the 
erection  a  few  years  ago  of  the  new  mu- 
seum which  contains  an  outstanding 
collection  of  McKinley  information. 
Now  retired  from  active  direction  of  the 
society,  Mr.  Heald  is  devoting  himself  to 
historical  programs  of  which  this  book 
is  an  outstanding  achievement.  I  hope 
It  will  have  wide  circulation,  particularly 
among  students  for  whom  it  would  be  an 
excellent  source  of  basic  material. 
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HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  very 
deeply  that  stubborn  Insistence  upon  the 
social  security  system  as  the  only  medium 
through  which  we  can  provide  medical 
care  for  the  aged  apparently  will  result  In 
another  year  of  deadlock  and  inaction  on 
this  pressing  problem,  and  has  postponed 
for  at  least  several  months  the  increased 
benefits  for  those  who  are  drawing  social 
security  annuities.  I  think  this  is  inex- 
cusable. 

I  have  done  everything  in  my  power  to 
urge  consideration  of  the  Bow  bill  for 
medical  care  for  the  aged,  a  program 
that  would  do  more,  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
at  less  cost,  without  inciting  the  violent 
argimients  that  have  been  aroused  by  the 
administration  proposal  and  the  threat 
of  Federal  control  of  health  care. 

I  had  hoped  that  It  might  be  possible 
to  enact  the  Bow  bill  this  year,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  plan  embodied  In  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  the  social  security 
measure.  It  now  seems  that  there  will 
be  no  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  responsibility  for  another  year  of 
delay  and  inaction  rests  squarely  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  majority 
party  who  confess  that  they  do  not  have 
sufficient  votes  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  enact  even  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  King-Anderson  bill. 

This  was  an  admission  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  Democrats  recognize 
the  Inadequacy  of  the  King-Anderson  bill 
and  refuse  to  support  social  security  hos- 
pitalization, because,  as  all  of  us  know, 
there  are  255  Democrat  Members  of  the 
House,  far  more  than  a  majority,  and  a 
united  Democratic  membership  could 
pa^s  any  measure  recommended  by  the 
administration  if  they  believed  it  worth- 
while. 

The  newspapers  say  that  this  will  now 
become  a  political  issue.  I  regret  that. 
It  has  been  a  political  issue  in  1958,  1960. 
and  1962,  and  thousands  of  elderly  Amer- 
icans can  tell  you  from  firsthand  expe- 
rience that  a  political  issue  never  paid 
for  a  day  in  a  hospital,  or  a  visit  to  the 
doctor,  or  a  prescription  drug.  I  say 
again.  I  regret  that  this  may  be  a  politi- 
cal issue  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  succes- 
sive campaign,  but  if  it  is  to  be  one.  I 
want  everyone  to  know  that  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  is  responsible  because 
the  Democratic  leadership,  even  recog- 
nizing that  its  own  proposal  is  unpopular 
in  Its  own  party,  steadfastly  refuses  to 
consider  the  Bow  bill  or  any  other  substi- 
tute or  alternative  to  King-Anderson  un- 
less it  is  financed  by  a  social  security  pay- 
roll tax  and  controlled  by  the  Secretary 

of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

BOW    BILL    SOLUTION 

If  the  Bow  bill  could  be  brought  to  this 
House  for  debate.  I  predict  that  it  would 
be  enacted  into  law  by  an  overwhelming 
margin  and  by  next  January  1  any  per- 
son over  65  could  have  in  his  possession 


the  means  to  acqiiire  either  of  the  com- 
prehensive medical  and  hospital  care 
insurance  proposals  outlined  in  that  bill, 
regardless  of  his  physical  condition,  re- 
gardless of  his  previous  medical  history, 
and  on  a  guaranteed  renewable  basis  for 
as  long  as  he  continued  the  premiums  in 
force.  And  the  Bow  bill  would  assure 
him  that  this  Government  would  make 
the  necessary  provisions,  through  the  tax 
credit  or  by  the  medical  care  insurance 
certificate,  to  keep  those  premiums  in 
force. 

I  have  talked  to  hundreds  of  older  peo- 
ple about  this  bill.  Some  of  them  have 
been  devoted  advocates  of  the  King- 
Anderson  plan,  simply  because  they  need 
assistance  and  it  Is  the  only  assistance 
they  have  heard  about.  But  when  I  ex- 
plain the  Bow  bill  to  them,  they  are 
pleased,  they  applaud  it.  they  ask  me 
why  the  leaders  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  not  let  us  debate  the 
Bow  bill,  and  they  ask  us  why  the  news- 
papers of  the  Nation  have  given  so  little 
information  concerning  it. 

If  there  is  anyone  who  does  not  under- 
stand the  bill,  let  me  discuss  It  briefly. 

INDIVIDUAL    CHOICi; 

It  is  based  upon  individual  choice.  It 
is  a  system  whereby  Government  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  cooperate  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  those  older  citizens  who 
need  help  with  health  problems. 

Farther,  it  Is  a  system  under  which  a 
son  or  daughter,  or  any  other  relative, 
can  discharge  his  family  responsibilities 
for  the  elderly  without  undue  financial 
strain.  And  it  is  a  system  whereby  busi- 
ness and  Industry  can  extend  to  retired 
workers  the  fine  insurance  programs  now 
provided  for  active  workers. 

The  basis  for  this  entire  system  Is  an 
Income  tax  credit  not  unlike  the  prin- 
ciple so  ably  advocated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

An  individual  over  65  would  be  guar- 
anteed the  means  with  which  to  pay  the 
premiums  on  a  comprehensive  medical 
care  insurance  program,  the  details  of 
which  are  stated  In  the  bill. 

The  Federal  Government  would  Issue 
a  medical  care  insurance  certificate  to 
anyone  over  65  who  paid  no  Federal 
income  tax  and  who  was  not  Insured  by 
reason  of  any  of  the  other  provisions 
of  the  bill.  He  could  take  that  certificate 
to  the  Insurance  carrier  of  his  choice 
and  use  It  to  pay  the  premiums.  The 
carrier  would  return  it  to  the  Treasury 
where  It  would  be  redeemed  for  cash,  or 
the  carrier  might  use  it  in  partial  pay- 
ment of  its  own  tax  bill. 

EJvery  person  over  65  whose  Income, 
though  less  than  $4,000,  was  sufficient  to 
require  him  to  pay  an  income  tax  of  $150 
would  receive  a  tax  credit  In  that  amount 
so  that  Instead  of  paying  the  tax.  he 
could  use  the  money  to  buy  the  medical 
care  program. 

Any  person  who  paid  the  premiums  for 
this  protection  for  a  relative  past  65 
could  take  the  same  tax  credit,  as  could 
any  employer  with  re.spect  to  a  retired 
employee. 

And  for  the  older  persons  who  pay  be- 
tween $1  and  $149  in  income  tax.  the  tax 
would  be  forgiven  and  a  certificate  Is- 


sued In  an  amount  sufficient  to  make  up 
$150. 

INStTKANCT  IS  AVAILABL* 

About  this  point  in  the  explanation, 
someone  always  says  that  you  cannot 
buy  the  kind  of  Insurance  I  am  talking 
about  for  $150.  Or  that  someone  will  be 
left  out  because  he  is  ill.  or  had  a  heart 
attack.  And  I  can  only  say  to  these  peo- 
ple that  they  are  not  abreast  of  devel- 
opments in  health  Insurance.  Tremen- 
dous progress  has  been  made.  Policies 
that  disregard  prior  medical  condition 
or  even  current  illnesses  are  common- 
place and  they  cannot  be  canceled  be- 
cause someone  is  a  bad  risk.  They  are 
guaranteed  renewable.  This  Is  a  devel- 
opment that  private  enterprise  has 
achieved  in  its  own  efforts  to  solve  the 
problem,  and  the  achievement  should  be 
recognized,  applauded,  and  encouraged. 

As  to  the  adequacy  of  $150,  let  me  say 
that  I  took  occasion  to  ask  actuaries  of 
several  major  companies  to  draw  me  a 
plan  which  would  cost  that  much.  They 
did  so.  That  plan  is  in  the  Bow  bill 
Later,  I  wrote  to  some  80  major  Insurance 
carriers  and  asked  whether  they  would 
Issue  the  kind  of  insurance  described  In 
my  bill  for  $150.  More  than  half  re- 
plied that  they  would  do  so.  Some  have 
assured  me  that  they  would  l>e  able  to 
write  even  better  policies  than  I  have 
established  as  the  Bow  bill  minimum  be- 
cause the  market  of  some  14  million  peo- 
ple, and  the  possibility  of  combining  re- 
sources to  Insure  large  groups,  would 
make  a  savings  likely. 

Occasionally,  I  manage  to  convince  the 
oppxjnent  of  this  fact,  only  to  have  him 
counter  with  the  argument  that  my  bill 
would  constitute  a  windfall  for  the  in- 
surance carriers.  How,  I  ask.  can  any- 
thing be  more  Inconsistent?  On  one 
hand,  they  say  that  a  company  could  not 
afford  to  offer  the  Insurance  for  $150  and, 
on  the  other,  they  charge  that  it  would  be 
a  windfall  or  a  bonanza. 

Insurance  carriers  today  are  trying  to 
solve  this  problem  and,  in  trying  to  do  so, 
they  are  willing  to  cut  costs  and  profits 
to  the  bone  or  to  do  without  profits. 
QUKSTiON  or  PHorrr 

But  suppose  some  profit  should  ac- 
crue. Is  that  a  crime  in  America?  Con- 
sider how  the  profits  of  insurance  com- 
panies are  used  today.  They  are  a  back- 
bone of  development  in  our  economy. 
They  are  the  financial  foundation  of 
countless  new  economic  enterprises. 
And  they  pay  taxes.  We  do  not  expect 
highway  contractors  to  build  our  high- 
ways without  profit.  We  do  not  expect 
food  suppliers  to  deliver  goods  to  vet- 
erans hospitals  without  profit.  We  do 
not  expect  Boeing  to  build  aircraft  with- 
out profit.  Why.  then,  should  anyone 
question  the  profit  of  Insurance  carriers 
providing  a  desperately  needed  service? 

I  think  we  should  encourage  Insurance 
carriers  to  perform  a  service  that  they 
are  well  equipped  and  trained  to  do, 
thus  relieving  the  Government  of  a  bur- 
den that  It  Is  ill  equipped  to  carry.  Why 
should  we  create  a  new  bureaucracy  In 
HEW  to  handle  hospitalization  when  we 
already  have  adequate  private  and  non- 
profit means  of  doing  so? 

A  letter  from  a  constituent,  one  of  the 
thousands  who  has-waited  months  while 


his  claim  for  social  security  disability  is 
processed,  wrote  to  me  recently  and  said 
he  hoped  that  we  would  never  give  the 
social  security  administration  responsi- 
bility for  hospitalization.  He  foresaw  the 
same  long  delays  and  endless  investiga- 
tions before  admission  to  a  hospital  that 
he  is  now  experiencing  before  he  can 
collect  the  disability  benefits  to  which  he 
is  entitled.  And  I  could  have  told  him, 
though  I  did  not,  that  he  was  probably 
right.  I  am  told  that  in  Britain  it  now 
takes  up  to  2  years  to  arrange  for  sur- 
gery under  the  British  plan  of  national- 
ized medicine.  Is  that  what  we  want  for 
our  retired  citizens? 

It  is  true  that  we  have  made  some  pro- 
visions for  the  older  person  who  is  in- 
digent. The  Kerr-Mills  Act,  In  effect 
in  over  30  States.  i.s  beginning  to  provide 
a  good  service  for  the  indigent.  But  I  am 
concerned  with  those  who  are  not  In- 
digent just  as  much  as  I  am  concerned 
with  the  very  poor.  Must  an  American 
citizen  be  reduced  to  near  poverty  before 
anyone  will  raise  a  hand  to  help  him? 
That  is  the  question.  The  purpose  and 
the  Importance  of  the  Bow  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide help  before  Illness  reduces  an  older 
couple  to  Indigence;  to  help  them  with 
medical  costs  before  they  must  exhaust 
their  savings  or  mortgage  the  family 
home. 

There  are  so  many  arguments  for  the 
Bow  bill. 

CHILDREN  CAN  HELP 

We  are  told  that  young  people  should 
not  be  forced  to  deprive  themselves  or 
their  children  in  order  to  help  aged  par- 
ents. This  is  a  new  idea  to  me.  I  still 
believe  that  children  have  an  obligation 
to  their  parents,  and  I  still  believe  that 
most  young  Americans  want  to  discharge 
their  obligation.  The  Bow  bill  would 
make  it  so  easy  to  do  so,  much  easier  than 
increasing  the  regressive  payroll  tax  for 
social  security  hospitalization  to  10  or  11 
percent  of  gross  earnings,  with  no  deduc- 
tions. 

I  should  think  that  labor  leaders  would 
welcome  the  Bow  bill.  Here  is  a  chance 
to  secure  for  retired  union  members  the 
kind  of  insurance  protection  they  need,  a 
program  that  most  certainly  could  be 
included  in  labor-management  contracts 
with  ease.  Can  it  be  that  labor  leaders 
do  not  wish  to  bother  with  the  retired 
man  who  no  longer  pays  dues''  Or  could 
it  be  that  some  of  them  want  Grovem- 
ment  control  of  medical  care?  Perhaps 
that  is  the  explanation.  Certainly  indi- 
vidual labor  union  members  with  whom 
I  have  talked  endorse  my  idea. 

I  mentioned  the  social  security  tax, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Social  insurance  is  the 
term.  The  worker  pays  into  the  fund 
during  all  of  the  years  of  his  life  until 
he  retires  and  then  he  will  be  cared  for. 
His  retirement  and  hospitalization  will 
come  from  a  self-sustaining  fund  to 
which  he  and  his  employer  contributed 
for  45  years.  The  administration  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and    Welfare,    the    AFI^CIO    leadership 

and  the  leaders — though  not  the  rank 
and  file — of  the  National  Council  of  Sen- 
ior Citizens  demand  that  this  is  the  way 
and  the  only  way  to  finance  assistance 
for  our  old  people.  They  are  willing  only 
to  concede  that  the  general  revenue  can 


be  used  for  people  who  are  not  part  of  the 
social  security  retirement  system. 

I  wonder  why  this  must  be  the  case. 
Why  must  everything  we  do  for  our  old 
people  be  paid  for  by  a  self-sustaining 
fund  based  on  pajToll  taxes?  We  do  not 
apply  this  rigid  standard  to  other  Fed- 
eral Government  programs.  With  a 
very  few  exceptions — the  interstate  high- 
way program  and  the  acquisition  of  wet- 
lands for  waterfowl  are  the  only  two  I 
think  of  Immediately — all  other  Federal 
Government  programs  are  paid  for  out 
of  the  general  revenue  of  the  Treasury, 
or  by  borrowing,  which  becomes  an  obli- 
gation of  all  of  the  people.  We  do  not 
put  our  foreign  aid  program  on  a  self- 
sustaining  pay-as-you  go  basis.  We  do 
not  put  the  construction  of  Federal 
buildings  on  a  self-sustaining  pay-as- 
you-go  basis.  We  do  not  require  that  the 
farmers  alone  support  farm  programs. 
Why  then  do  we  single  out  the  elderly, 
the  retired  Americans,  and  say  that  their 
medical  care  requirements  must  be 
financed  by  deductions  from  wages? 

MEDICAL    CARE    PRIORITT 

Some  reply  that  it  is  because  medical 
care  for  the  aged  would  cost  so  much. 
To  that  I  reply  it  is  high  time  we  set  a 
system  of  priorities  among  the  various 
demands  for  Federal  funds.  We  should 
estimate  our  revenue,  and  put  some  aside 
to  reduce  the  national  debt,  and  then 
find  out  what  we  had  left  to  spend  and 
decide  what  programs  are  most  deserving 
of  a  share.  Defense  is  extremely  impor- 
tant; perhaps  it  has  first  priority.  But 
somewhere  close  behind  it.  with  a  high 
priority  indeed,  should  be  the  solution 
of  the  problem  that  faces  a  retired 
American  when  catastrophic  illness 
strikes  him.  Certainly  I  would  give  it 
priority  far  higher  than  the  $3.5  billion 
foreign  aid  program;  far  higher  than 
amounts  spent  on  Federal  hydroelectric 
projects;  way  ahead  of  grants  for  the 
training  of  Cuban  refugee  college  stu- 
dents, and  many,  many  other  programs  I 
could  mention.  This  Is  the  straightfor- 
ward way  to  discharge  what  I  believe  is 
a  national  obligation. 

SOCIALIZIX    MEDICINE? 

Others  say  that  the  administration 
insists  upon  social  security  financing, 
and  control  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  because  the 
King-Anderson  bill  is  only  the  camel's 
nose  under  the  tent,  the  first,  tiny  step 
toward  national  compulsory  health  care 
for  all  citizens.  This  is  brought  out 
clearly  in  a  colimin  by  Joseph  Kraft  in 
the  Evening  Star  of  September  4. 
Writing  of  the  Senate  action,  Mr.  Kraft 
says : 

Medicare  was  a  particularly  touchy  Issue 
because  it  Involved  a  basic  principle,  the 
use  of  the  social  security  system  to  finance 
health  benefits.  Once  the  principle  has  been 
accepted.  It  Is  merely  a  question  of  money. 
While  the  opening  payments  will  be  small. 
the  door  has  been  opened.  It  Is  now  predic- 
table that,  step  by  step,  over  the  years,  the 
United  States  will  develop  a  full-scale  pro- 
gram of  health  Insurance  for  all  citizens. 

Here  Is  the  real  motive,  and  the  reason 
why  there  is  so  much  opposition  to  the 
King-Anderson  bill. 

Few  people  wish  to  see  the  day  when 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  will  control  all 


of  the  medical  care  and  health' facilities 
of  this  Nation.  Government  medicine 
will  be  bad  medicine  for  the  people  of 
America.  Instead  of  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  medical  care  In  the  entire  world, 
we  will  be  reduced  to  the  inadequate  and 
unsatisfactory  system  that  has  been  the 
lot  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  since 
nationalized  medicine  was  established. 

These  are  my  arguments  and  this  is 
my  plea  to  the  leadership  of  this  House 
and  the  President  to  abandon  their  stub- 
born insistence  that  their  way  is  the  only 
way  to  help  our  retired  citizens.  Open 
the  door  to  other  suggestions.  Let  us 
consider  alternative  plans.  Let  us  de- 
bate the  Bow  bill.  This  is  a  problem 
that  needs  solution.  It  Is  time  to  act 
on  It  now. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  previously  granted, 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
final  issue  of  my  newsletter  which  will 
be  forwarded  to  my  constituency. 

The  newsletter  follows : 

Resxtlts  OF  88TH  Congress — 2d  Session 

At  long  last  the  2d  session  of  the  88th 
Congress  has  passed  into  history.  ITnUlce  the 
"do  nothing"  first  session  of  this  Congress, 
this  was  a  "do  everything"  session.  Many  of 
the  legislative  acts  passed  were  not  needed. 
not  desired,  and  counterproductive  of  the 
best  Interests  of  the  country.  This  Congress 
Invaded  the  rights  of  the  citizen  more  deeply 
by  time  after  time  going  beyond  that  wise 
limitation  establshed  by  Abraham  Lincoln, 
when  he  said.  "The  Government  should  do 
for  the  people  only  those  things  they  cannot 
do  for  themselves." 

In  evaluating  a  Congress,  It  Is  well  first  to 
look  at  Its  fiscal  performance.  This  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  88th  Congress  appropriated  a 
total  of  $105,962,918,996.  By  comparison,  the 
first  session  aprpoprlated  $103,798,634,671, 
while  the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
appropriated  •102.661,536.812.  As  a  further 
comparison,  the  appropriations  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
were  $83,799,241,957.  Thus,  in  less  than  4 
years  of  Kennedy-Johnson  administration, 
appropriations  have  gone  up  over  $22  bUlion. 
or  approximately  32  percent.  Even  so.  this 
Congress  appropriated  $4,134,439,560  less 
tlxan  the  administration  requested.  Had 
this  cut  not  been  made,  the  appropriations 
for  this  Congress  would  have  been  In  excess 
of  $109  billion.  I  do  not  intend  to  indicate 
that  I  am  satisfied  with  the  Congress  per- 
formance, but  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that 
Congress  is  still  acting  as  some  anchor  to 
windward  against  an  executive  department 
which  seems  bent  on  spending  more  and 
more  of  the  country's  Bubstance,  and  leaving 
less  and  less  of  it  for  the  people  themselves 
to  use. 

The  following  bills  (and  I  am  only  includ- 
ing those  which  seem  to  be  most  important ) 
became  law  during  this  Congress: 

1.  Library  Services  Act  amendment:  The 
original  Library  Serrlcee  Act  was  adopted  In 
order  to  give  some  aid  to  rural  and  isolated 
communltlee  in  providing  bookmobiles,  and 
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the  nice.  I  was  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  when  the  original  bill  waa  passed, 
and  supported  It  wholeheartedly.  However, 
the  amendment,  In  typical  bureaucratic 
style,  tripled  the  size  of  the  expenditures, 
and  has  moved  the  concept  of  library  serv- 
ices aid  Into  urban  areas  as  well  as  rural. 
This  has  gotten  beyond  the  concept  of  the 
Federal  Government  doing  things  for  the 
people  which  the  people  cannot  do  for  them- 
selves, and  therefore  I  felt  It  necessary  to 
oppose  this  extension. 

2.  Civil  rights  bill:  This  bill  provided  fear 
Federal  penalties  for  the  denial  of  voting, 
failure  to  desegregate  public  schools,  dis- 
crimination In  federally  ald»d  programs,  and 
extended  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission for  4  years.  These  portions  of  the 
bill  I  favored.  However,  there  was  a  public 
accommodations  section  affecting  the  opera- 
tion of  restaurants,  lunch  counters,  soda 
fountains,  gas  stations,  hotels  and  the  like, 
which  I  deem  to  be  In  contravention  of  the 
constitutional  guarantees  for  the  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  private  property.  Also,  there  Is 
a  penalty  for  discrimination  in  employment 
practices.  I  deemed  the  latter  to  be  desir- 
able, but  unenforceable. 

While  I  am  Just  as  much  against  discrim- 
ination in  public  accommodations  or  em- 
ployment as  anyone  can  be.  in  my  opinion. 
thU  cannot  be  accomplished  successfuly  by 
Federal  legislation  any  more  than  we  could 
successfully  bar  the  sale  of  Intoxicants  by 
constitutional  amendment.  In  both  in- 
stances, we  have  tried  to  legislate  In  the  field 
of  Individual  morality.     It  cannot  be  done. 

3.  Peace  Corps  authorization:  The  key 
vote  came  on  a  diotlon  to  recommit  to  cut 
the  amount  authorized  from  $115  million 
down  to  •QS.T  million.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  done  a  good  Job  and  has  not 
wasted  the  money  which  has  t>een  appro- 
priated to  it.  I,  therefore,  voted  against  the 
motion  to  recommit,  and  In  so  doing  gave  a 
vote  of  confidence   to  the  Peace  Corps. 

4.  Federal  employees'  pay  Increase:  This 
bill  provides  for  $545  million  more  to  he 
spent  on  salaries  for  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment each  year.  In  addition.  It  called  for  a 
raise  In  salary  of  Members  of  Congress  from 
$22,500  to  $32,500.  I  voted  against  it,  be- 
cause I  felt  that  giving  Congressmen  a  raise 
under  the  present  circumstances  would  be 
like  raising  the  pay  of  a  board  of  directors  of 
a  corporation  which  Is  operating  in  the  red. 
When  we  balance  the  budget,  we  will  de- 
serve a  pay  raise. 

5.  NASA  authorization:  This  bill  provided 
$5.2  binion  for  activities  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1965.  As  a  former  member  of  the 
Independent  Offices  Subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  have  had  un- 
usual opportunities  to  observe  the  NASA 
programs.  While  I  have  voted  to  cut  the 
man-ln-space  program  down  to  the  pace 
contemplated  by  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion, I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  most  at  the 
NASA  effort.  Therefore,  on  balance  I  voted 
for  the  authorization  bill. 

6.  Cotton-wheat  bill:,  In  my  opinion,  the 
philosophy  of  the  bill  finally  adopted  was 
all  wrong.  It  will  get  the  Oovernment  deeper 
into  agricultvu-e.  Instead  of  getting  It  on  the 
road  to  extrication.  It  Is  an  expensive  bill 
to  the  taxpayer,  and,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
long  run  it  is  against  the  best  interest  of  the 
cotton  farmers  of  our  State.  Therefore,  I 
voted  against  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill, 
which  version  has  now  become  law.  I  had 
I>revlou8ly  voted  for  the  House  version, 
which  contained  certain  safeguards,  and 
p>olnted  toward  eventual  savings  for  both  the 
cotton    farmer   and    the   taxpayer. 

7.  Agricultural  Appropriations  Act:  When 
this  bill  was  being  considered,  there  was  a 
motion  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  ftinda  for 
payment  of  export  subsidies  on  any  surplxw 
agricultural  commodities  sold  to  Ccmmunlst 
countries.    This  very  sensible  motion  lost  by 


one  vot«.  with  182  Democrats  Joining  Ave 
Republicans  to  defeat  It.  I  voted  In  favor  of 
the  motion,  along  with  156  other  Republicans 
and  30  Democrats. 

8.  On  June  18.  1964.  the  House  voted  203  to 
182  to  increase  the  public  debt  limit  to  $324 
billion.  Not  a  singls  Republican  voted  to 
increase  the  debt  limit.  Personally.  I  feel 
that  the  debt  limit  Is  an  artificial  barrier 
which  has  little  practical  value,  unless  an 
administration  is  In  power  which  has  dem- 
onstrated its  Inability  or  unwillingness  to 
live  within  Its  means.  I  submit  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  demonstrated  exactly  that. 
and.  therefore.  I  favor  using  the  debt  limit 
to  curb  public  spending  as  much  as  possible. 

9.  Mass  transit  bill:  This  bill  authorizes  a 
brand  new  Federal  program  of  grants  to 
States  and  localities  to  build  or  Improve 
mass  transit  systems.  The  bill  authorizes 
$375  million  over  a  3-year  period.  However, 
It  is  well  known  that  this  amount  Is  only 
the  beginning,  and  that  eventually  this  pro- 
gram If  continued  will  call  for  a  Federal  out- 
lay of  at  least  $10  billion.  I  voted  against  It 
because  many  of  our  localities  have  already 
demonstrated  that  they  can  attack  and  defeat 
their  mass  transit  problems,  either  by  them- 
selves or  with  the  help  of  the  State  In  which 
they  Eire  situated.  Here,  again.  Is  li  program 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
business. 

10.  The  land  and  water  conservation  bill: 
This  bin  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
a  fund  to  assist  the  States  and  Federal  agen- 
cies In  meeting  present  and  future  outdoor 
recreation  demands  and  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  This  appears  to  be  a  very  mer- 
itorious bin,  and  I  voted  In  favor  of  Its 
consideration. 

11.  The  wilderness  bill:  This  bill,  which 
has  been  around  for  a  long  time,  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  wilderness 
preservation  system.  The  fact  that  It  has 
been  considered  for  many  years,  and  nego- 
tiated between  Interested  parties  is  borne 
out  by  the  vote.  There  were  374  votes  In 
favor  and  only  one  in  the  negative.  I  voted 
In  favor  of  the  bill. 

42.  Antipoverty  bill:  This  bill  has  some 
features  which  are  good,  but  In  my  opinion, 
many  more  which  are  bad.  Therefore.  I 
voted  against  it.  Many  people  are  pleased 
with  the  idea  of  a  Job  corps  being  created 
because  they  associate  It  with  the  fine  work 
done  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  In 
the  thirties.  While  I  doubt  that  our  present 
poeltlon  is  comparable  to  the  one  we  occu- 
pied in  the  thirties.  I  would  be  willing  to 
try  a  Job  corps,  as  a  means  of  getting  young 
men  off  the  streets  temfwrarlly  so  that  they 
might  be  aided  in  finding  themselves  How- 
ever. It  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  school 
dropouts,  undertralnlng.  and  Juvenile  de- 
linquency by  Itself. 

The  rest  of  the  bill  mainly  deals  with 
urban  and  rural  community  action  pro- 
grams, providing  for  grants  and  loans, 
mainly  for  purposes  which  are  already  cov- 
ered In  other  legislation  In  fact,  the  U.S. 
Government  spents  $8  billion  a  year  right 
now  fighting  poverty.  It  is  difBcult  to  see 
how  this  act  can  perform  the  miracles  its 
proponents  claim  for  it. 

13.  Pay  bill  for  military  personnel:  This 
bin  Increased  the  pay  of  members  of  the 
armed  services.  The  pay  increase  is  needed, 
and  will  help  us  attract  the  type  of  people 
fequlred  to  give  us  really  professional  armed 
serviccR.     I  voted  in  favor  of  It. 

14.  Amendments  to  the  National  Housing 
Act:  While  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
Federal  Hou«ln«  Administration  program 
for  mortgage  Insurance,  and  some  of  the 
other  phases  of  our  Federal  housing  program, 
this  bUI  went  far  beyond  the  proper  scope 
of  Federal  activity.  Among  other  things.  It 
provides  for  training  of  people  to  go  into 
community  work.  It  extends  the  public 
facility  loan  program.  It  goee  further  into 
urban  renewal  and  planning.     It  even  pro- 


vides for  relocation  payment*  for  property 
owners  affected  by  "coal  mine  subsidence  or 
underground  mine  fires.'  Because  of  the 
very  extravagant  nature  of  this  bill.  I  f«lt 
it  necessary  to  vote  against  it  even  thougJi 
I  agreed  with  much  of  it. 

15  A  veterans  pen.'ion  bUl  passed  botfc 
Houses  of  Congress  In  the  last  few  minutes  • 
of  this  ses-slon.  I  voted  for  the  bill.  Under 
this  law,  every  person  drawing  a  pension  will 
receive  an  Increase.  Interested  veterans  wUl 
soon  be  notified  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tlon  of  the  exact  Increase  which  can  be  ex- 
pected. Under  this  law.  World  War  II  an« 
Korean  veterans  who  have  service-connect*^ 
disabilities  can  purchase  up  to  $10,000  a( 
National  Service  Life  Insurance.  This  same 
option  Is  also  extended  to  veterans  with  non. 
service-connected  disabilities  who  are  un^ 
Insurable  commercially. 

This  Congress  will  also  be  noted  for  some 
of  the  laws  which  It  did  not  pass. 

1.  It  did  not  pass  a  bill  for  medical  can 
for  the  aged  under  social  security.  The 
House  of  Representatives  adopted  a  bill  to 
provide  for  an  Increase  In  s(x;lal  security  pay. 
mcnts  for  which  I  voted.  The  Senate  tacke4 
on  a  medicare  proposal.  The  whole  bill.  In- 
eluding  the  Increase  for  social  security  re- 
cipients died   In  conference 

It  is  particularly  unfortunate  that  ths 
sUndard  provisions  of  the  Foclal  security  bill 
did  not  become  law.  Not  only  did  they  pro- 
vide for  an  increase  of  $7  across  the  board 
for  social  security  recipients  (which  Is  cer- 
tainly badly  needed),  but  also  provided  for* 
substantial  increase  In  the  amount  that  th« 
people  drawing  social  security  can  receive 
from  their  labors  without  loss  of  benefit  pay. 
mente.  There  is  much  criticism  of  tb« 
Democratic  majority  In  the  Congress  and  th« 
Johnson  admlnUtratlon  for  allowing  all  at 
this  legislation  to  "go  down  the  drain"  be. 
cause  the  Congress  would  not.  pass  a  biU 
which  Included  medicare.  This  is  another 
example  of  the  arrogance  of  the  executive 
department  In  demanding  that  the  legisla- 
tive branch  completely  abdicate  its  preroga- 
tives and  abandon  Its  own  views  at  the  wish 
of  the  President.  The  persons  who  will  suf- 
fer  from  this  callousness  will  be  those  least 
able  to  bear  it — social  security  recipients. 

2  Neither  the  Tuck  bill,  the  Dirksen.Mans- 
field  amendment,  or  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  deal  with  reapportionment  cases  wai 
adopted.  This  apparently  leaves  the  Supremt 
Oourt  and  Inferior,  Federal  courts  free  tft 
continue  along  the  same  lines  they  havt 
started  Insofar  as  the  organization  of  con- 
gressional districts,  and  of  the  two  Houses  a( 
State  legislatures  are  concerned. 

3  The  Appalachla  bill  was  not  passed 
This  was  a  bill  to  provide  rather  massive  aid 
to  areas  In  the  Appalachian  Mountain  regions 
In  the  form  of  grants  and  loans,  for  th« 
rehabilitation  of  these  areas.  This  is  a  re- 
glonal  aptlpoverty  effort,  and  will  undoubted- 
ly \ye  brought  up  In  the  next  Congress  I  do 
not  plan  to  vote  for  It.  if  I  am  a  Member  ct 
the  next  Congress. 

If  this  Congress  has  a  hallmark,  it  is  th« 
return  of  subservience  of   the  legislation  to 
the  Executive,  which  was  so  characteristics  d 
New   Deal    days.      Whether    this   return    hu 
been  caused  by  armtwlsting,  promises  of  re- 
ward, or  other  reasons  I  am  unable  to  telL 
Suffice  it  to  say  during  the  early  part  of  tht 
Kennedy  administration  there  appeared  to  be 
a  lot  of  lndei>endence  of  thought  and  action 
In  the  House  and  Senate.     I  happen  to  feel 
that  that  type   of   legUlatlve   atmosphere  It 
good  for  the  country.     Since  the  successioB 
of  President  Johnson,  legislation  has  passed 
which  most  people  would  have  felt  had  no* 
the  slightest  chance  of  passing,  and  which  I 
am  sure  most  of  the  Members  of  Congre* 
would  have  voted  against,  on  a  secret  ballot 
No  matter  how  the  elections  come  out,  it  !■ 
my  hope  that  the  Independence  of  Oongreai 
will  be  reestablished  In   the  89th  Oongre«. 
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The  election  on  November  3  Is  an  Important 
one.  as  every  election  Is.  Vote  for  the  candi- 
dates of  your  choice,  but  vote. 

Visitors:  Mrs.  Lon  Smith,  Mrs.  Vlda  R. 
Grassle.  Mr.  and  Mrs  J.  Earl  Smith,  Mra 
Alice  Ftlcklnger,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Horton,  Yaeger 
and  Catherine.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Hempy. 
Mrs.  Louis  Booker.  Jr  .  Miss  Martbanna  Book- 
er Miss  Novallne  Thurlow,  Miss  Beatrice  J. 
MacClary,  Mr.  and  Mrs  L.  J.  Estrada,  and 
Gary.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Richard  Fennemore,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  O.  C.  Curran.  Mr  and  Mrs.  D.  Jones. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Albert  Harward  and  Paulina. 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   R.    Scheld   Roger,   and    Larry 

Gault. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G  Gerber.  Dick  Spurlock. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Ernest  H  Hill,  Tom,  Gregory, 
and  Pamela,  WlUiam  Bruce  Barton,  Carole 
and  Mike  Gotten. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Sanderson,  Sue  and  Kay, 
Amerlco  Lazzarl,  Mr  and  Mrs  G.  G.  Gaskln. 
Paul  R.  Madden,  Harlen  O.  Wold.  Rot)ert  M. 
Jaap,  Chris  C.  Tountas,  Dr  and  Mrs.  W.  Al- 
bert Brewer  and  family.  Helen  Rymal.  Mrs. 
JoAnn  Freeman,  and  family  Charles  B.  pit- 
ner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Waggoner,  Mr.  J  D. 
Waggoner.  Virginia  A  Canfleld,  Ralph  Qruhn. 

Floyd  Auckly,  Ronald  H  Burks,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  Babel,  Villa  L  Horner,  Col.  and 
Mrs.  E.  M.  J.  Alenlus,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Elmer  T. 
Kemper,  Dr.  Karl  H.  Pfuetze,  Hon.  PrlsclUa 
Hays  and  Bruce,  Mr.  and  Mrs  J  Warren.  Mrs. 
Elmer  D.  Clark.  Capt.  and  Mrs  Robert  John- 
son, Mr.  Spencer  Stewart.  Keith  S.  Brown, 
Fred  H.  Bltner.  John  B.  Smith.  Jr..  Mrs.  G. 
Robert  Herberger.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Spoon- 
more.  8.  Ed.  Greenwood.  Mr  and  Mrs  Gordon 
Green.  Ray  Adklns.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Hungerffard  and  family. 

Mrs.  Jerrey  Conroy  and  BUI,  Roecoe  C, 
Hlldebrandt.  Herman  Laffoon,  Bill  Alcalda. 
Norman  Scott.  Homer  M  Gllllland.  Dempwey 
Scott.  Harry  Laffoon.  Henry  Little.  Denlse 
Florence.  Agnes  Savllla,  William  J.  White, 
Dick  Welsh.  William  Savllla,  William  Ray  Al- 
calda, and  Peter  Homer.  Sr. 


We  made  the  effort  of  trying  to  get  the 
matter  to  conference,  as  the  membership 
here  knows,  In  order  to  try  as  best  we 
could  to  help  resolve  this  very  perplex- 
ing problem  and  a  problem  which  I  know 
Is  of  great  Interest  to  these  gentlemen. 


Tbe  Sugar  Problem 


SPE^ICH 

or 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

or   ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Join  in  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  My  knowledge  of  this 
matter  Is  not  as  extensive  as  that  of  the 
majority  leader,  but,  upon  the  adoption 
by  the  Senate  of  the  sugar  amendment 
to  a  tariff  matter  originating  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  I  became  aware 
quickly  of  the  interest  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  and  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
Willis],  and  of  other  Members  of  the 
Louisiana  delegation,  as  well  as  delega- 
tions of  other  States  interested  in  this 
problem. 

I  should  like  for  their  friends  to  know 
that  they  discussed  this  matter  with  me 
on  numerous  occasions.  They  were  most 
hopeful  that  some  arrangement  could  be 
worked  out  whereby  some  additional  leg- 
islation could  be  parsed  in  this  session  of 
Congress. 


CongrettmaB  Rostenkowiki  Reports  to  the 
People  of  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  D.  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  iLUifois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  submit  the  following  report 
to  the  residents  of  Illinois'  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  as  a  composite  self- 
analysis  of  the  legislative  activities  of 
the  88th  Congress  and  my  activities  as 
their  Representative. 

With  sine  die  adjournment  on  October 
3,  1964,  the  88th  Congress  was  in  session 
longer  than  any  other  peacetime  Con- 
gress. ITie  first  session  lasted  until 
Christmas  eve,  while  the  second  session 
remained  active  for  9  months  of  this 
year.  But  the  results  of  the  action 
taken,  can  label  the  88th  as  a  "do  some- 
thing" Congress.  It  should  be  said  that 
Its  theme  was  "Progress  and  Prosperity 
With  a  Purpose."  In  all  areas,  its  many 
accomplishments  have  labeled  it  as  "one 
of  the  top  legislative  performers  of  our 
time."  Roscoe  Drummond  of  the  Chi- 
cago Sun  Times  wrote,  ")iis  record  of 
achievement  merits  the  praise  and  es- 
teem of  the  whole  Nation."  And  I  might 
add  that  we  have  recovered  our  position 
as  the  No.,-1  Nation  in  the  world. 
It  took  4  years  of  sound  and  responsible 
leadership  under  the  Kennedy -Johnson 
administration  and  through  progressive 
legislation  we  have  regained  the  momen- 
tum necessary  to  forge  ahead.  But  the 
success  we  do  enjoy  is  not  complete  and 
much  remains  to  be  accomplished  if  we 
hope  to  maintain  our  position  as  leader 
of  the  free  world  and  eventually  defeat 
the  communistic  slavery  which  still  en- 
gulfs part  of  the  world.  And  this  defeat 
can  be  accomplished  not  by  forceful 
means — although  we  will  never  relax  our 
defense  posture,  but  will  keep  it  strong 
as  a  deterrent  against  Communist  ag- 
gression— but  by  the  example  of  the 
riches  that  can  be  enjoyed  through  free 
enterprise,  which  cannot  go  unnoticed  by 
the  enslaved  peoples,  regardless  of  the 
censorship  that  surrounds  them.  The 
examples  set  by  the  free  world,  with  us  as 
its  leader,  will  be  the  inspiration  needed 
by  the  enslaved  to  shake  their  shackles 
and  become  part  of  the  great  society  of 
freedom  and  enjoy  Its  fruits. 

Our  forward  motion  on  the  road  to 
recovery  reached  high  gear  In  the  laust  9 
months.  But  the  acceleration  started  4 
years  ago  and  with  each  succeeding  year, 
we  picked  up  speed  to  reach  the  momen- 
tum we  now  enjoy  and  which  will  cata- 


pult us  to  greater  progress  in  the  future. 
I  present  this  report  for  its  readers  to 
take  note  of  what  was  necessary  to  re- 
gain our  stature.  And  I  also  make  it  to 
show  that  important  issues  failed  to  be 
improved  and  must  be  brought  to  the 
forefront  In  the  next  Congress.  Some 
might  say  they  are  "lost"  causes,  but  the 
legislative  process  takes  time  and  con- 
sidering all  that  was  necessary  to  get  us 
moving  again,  time  was  at  a  premium. 

KATIOWAL  ECONOMT 

For  the  United  States  to  regain  Its 
position  as  a  progressive,  prosperous  na- 
tion, importance  fell  upon  legislation 
dealing  with  our  economic  problems  and 
to  establish  programs  for  economic 
growth.  Of  the  legislation  enacted,  the 
most  significant  had  to^e  the  tax  bill  of 
1963,  which  was  written  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  which  I 
am  now  a  member.  When  the  Kennedy 
administration  first  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  a  sizable  individual  and  corpo- 
rate tax  cut  In  1961.  the  President'  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  advanced  the 
theory  that  the  Federal  tax  burden 
should  be  reduced  to  stimulate  use  of  the 
country's  fiill  economic  capacity. 
Through  this  program  we  could  increase 
the  amount  of  national  income,  which 
would  result  in  more  revenue  to  bring  a 
balance  to  the  budget.  The  legislation 
was  attacked  by  sarcastic  nonbelievers 
who  felt  we  would  destroy  our  price 
structure  and  create  chaos  In  our  Na- 
tion's already  floundering  economy.  But 
since  the  enactment  of  the  tax  reduction 
bill  in  February  of  this  year,  the  dubious 
have  been  proven  wrong  and  the  econ- 
omy has  blossomed.  Federsd  tax  reve- 
nues are  at  a  record  level  showing  an 
increase  of  $2.5  billion  for  the  first  7 
months  of  this  year  as  compared  to  the 
same  period  last  year.  Our  gross  na- 
tional product  has  reached  an  annual 
rate  of  $618.5  billion  In  the  second  quar- 
ter, exceeding  the  predicted  $617  billion, 
and  far  above  the  $577.4  billion  for  the 
same  period  last  year. 

Business  enterprises  are  expanding 
and  modernizing  much  faster  than  pre- 
dicted. Capital  spending  Is  $4.3  billion 
ahead  of  last  year. 

Retail  sales  are  booming  and  should 
reach  a  record  volume  of  about  $260  bil- 
lion by  this  year's  end.  We  are  well 
ahead  of  the  $246.4  billion  in  1963  and 
double  the  volume  of  17  years  ago. 

And  in  spite  of  this  increased  spending 
individual  savings  are  at  an  alltime 
high — $35.4  billion  for  this  year's  second 
quarter  compared  with  last  year's  figure 
of  $27.1  bUlion. 

Unemployment  has  dropped  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  with  other  progrtuns 
now  underway.  The  economy  should 
continue  to  move  upward  in  the  months 
ahead. 

The  passage  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  will  assist  those  swept  by  the 
tide  of  progress  that  leaves  backwaters 
of  unemployment.  The  3-year  author- 
ized program  provides  for  a  job  corjjs 
training  youth  In  conservation  camps 
and  In  urban  and  rural  residential  train- 
ing centers,  a  work-training  program  for 
youths  on  the  community  level,  commu- 
nity action  programs  involving  Federal 
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aid  and  direction  to  civic  groups  and 
other  private  organizations,  a  domestic 
p>eace  corps  to  be  known  as  VISTA — 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America — and  a 
number  of  programs  for  rural  areas. 

With  the  extension  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  to  June 
30,  1967,  we  are  assisting  the  displaced 
persons  who  are  victims  of  automation 
to  update  their  knowledge  so  they  can  be 
available  for  the  many  opportunities  that 
result  through  progress.  These  people 
can  thus  keep  pace  with  our  new  ad- 
vanced society  and  be  self-supporting 
while  contributing  their  share  to  needs 
of  our  country.  With  expanding  em- 
plojrment  we  can  look  to  further  tax  re- 
ductions in  many  areas,  while  reaching 
a  true  balanced  budget.  With  continued 
reductions  in  many  areas  of  Government 
spending  the  scales  can  be  favorably 
reversed. 

This  Congress  approved  fair  minimum 
wages  in  many  areas  heretofore  not  cov- 
ered, and  provided  equal  wages  for 
women  doing  the  sam^  job  as  their  male 
counterpart. 

With  pay  raises  granted  to  postal  and 
classified  Federal  employees  as  well  as 
to  the  military,  they  can  keep  pace  with 
the  advancements  in  our  economy. 

VKTEXANS    AND    SE3l\aCEMEN 

In  the  closing  hours  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, we  pfussed  a  compromised  veter- 
ans' pension  bill  to  increase  pensions  for 
most  war  veterans  and  reopened  the  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  program  for 
a  limited  number  of  veterans.  The  bill's 
provisions  on  pensions  cover  veterans  of 
World  War  I.  World  War  n.  and  the 
Korean  war  who  have  at  least  10-per- 
cent disability  that  Is  not  connected  with 
their  military  service.  Widows  are  also 
Included. 

To  be  eligible  for  a  pension  a  veteran 
or  widow  must  have  an  income  of  less 
than  $1,800  a  year  If  they  are  without 
dependents  or  less  than  $3,000  a  year  If 
they  have  dependents. 

Under  the  Insurance  compromise,  all 
veterans  who  have  disability  resiilting 
from  military  service  will  have  a  year 
to  enroll  In  the  NSLI  program.  Their 
premiums  for  $10,000  of  life  insurance: 
$149.20  a  year  at  age  35;  $288.40  a  year 
if  they  are  45;  and  $365.40  a  year  if  they 
are  55. 

In  addition,  veterans  with  non-serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  who  are  un- 
able to  obtain  Insurance  from  private 
firms  will  be  eligible.  Their  premlimis 
for  $10,000  of  life  Insurance  would  be 
$100.80  a  year  at  age  35;  $287.10  a  year 
at  age  45;  and  $451.30  a  year  at  age  55. 

EDtTCATION 

This  Congress  was  quite  cognizant  of 
the  technical  advancements  taken  place 
in  our  way  of  life,  and  we  realized  the 
need  of  proper  education  for  our  youth. 
We  met  the  challenge  before  us  with 
sovmd  programs  to  provide  the  needed 
education  to  our  young  so  they  can  be 
prepared  to  face  the  challenges  of  the 
future. 

With  the  extension  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  we  enable  prom- 
ising students  who  seek  a  college  educa- 
tion to  borrow  money  from  the  Federal 
Government,     working     in    cooperation 


with  the  higher  institutes  of  learning, 
which  is  needed  to  finance  this  education. 
The  money  is  to  be  paid  by  Installmenta 
after  the  Individual  has  become  self- 
supporting.  This  program  Is  truly  one 
of  the  most  progressive  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion of  modem  time.  Students  that  have 
benefited  from  this  act  when  it  was  first 
established  in  1958  are  now  repaying 
their  obligation  with  interest. 

With  other  programs  adopted  to  assist 
in  financing  the  construction  of  needed 
academic  and  related  facilities;  assist- 
ance in  the  aid  of  education  of  nurses 
and  other  professional  personnel  in  the 
health  field ;  and  assistance  in  vocational 
educational  programs,  we,  In  this  Con- 
gress, have  faced  the  challenge  of  ad- 
vancing the  education  of  our  youth 
through  sound  Judgment. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND  SECURrTY 

This  Congress  has  not  jeopardized  our 
security  in  the  world.  We  have  provided 
for  the  military  strength  of  this  Nation, 
which  is  second  to  none.  We  have  ad- 
vanced our  weaponry  systems,  main- 
tained a  balance  of  available  manpower 
for  defense  at  a  moment's  notice,  if  It 
should  be  needed,  and  generally  con- 
tinue our  sound  program  of  preparedness 
as  a  deterrent  against  aggression.  And 
although  this  phase  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment operation  requires  the  largest 
part  of  our  revenue  for  its  support,  we 
reduced  the  cost  of  financing  it  by  half 
a  billion  dollars  from  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  without  endangering  our  position. 
It  is  most  ironical  that  we,  a  nation 
that  does  not  desire  world  conquest  but 
seeks  to  live  in  peace,  must  maintain 
the  strongest  military  might  to  check 
aggression.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  we 
have  to  tax  ourselves  to  this  extreme,  but 
it  Is  an  investment  in  protection  for  our 
homes,  our  resources,  and  our  future. 
An  Investment  against  the  destruction 
of  self-determination  as  our  way  of  life. 

SOCIAL   SECtmiTT,    HEALTH,    AND    PTTBUC    WELPARB 

The  strongest  opposition  to  the  pro- 
gram of  progress  in  this  Congress  cen- 
tered on  providing  for  our  senior  years. 
Since  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  back  in  the  thirties — which  has 
proven  its  worth  to  the  point  that  it  Is 
reluctantly  being  recognized  as  a  sound 
program  of  security  and  dignity  for  our 
senior  citizens  by  those  who  have  opposed 
all  of  its  concepts  since  its  beginning — 
the  attack  against  improving  this  pro- 
gram Is  the  strongest  conducted  by  the 
conservative  element  in  Congress.  Al- 
though their  present  national  leader 
states  that  he  supports  the  social  security 
system  and  wants  to  see  it  strengthened, 
he  has  led  the  action  to  oppose  it. 

Our  biggest  failure  In  this  Congress 
was  to  approve  much  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  Social  Security  Act.  I  had 
hoped  we  could  reach  an  agreement  on 
establishing  a  needed  medical  care  plan 
imder  its  provisions,  but  the  most  inten- 
sified assault  on  any  piece  of  legislation 
in  this  Congress  was  focused  on  this,  one 
of  the  truly  worthy  pieces  of  legislation 
considered.  It  was  stymied  in  Congress 
and  the  reluctant  opposition  would  not 
yield  their  position.  The  end  result  was 
the  loss  of  across-the-board  benefit  In- 
creases, benefits  to  children  who  attend 


school  full  time  after  reaching  age  1| 
and  until  age  22,  lowering  the  age  limit 
for  widows  to  be  eligible  for  benefits,  and 
to  enable  certain  groups  of  self-employed 
to  be  covered  under  the  act  if  they  ao 
desired. 

It  was  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow  but  as  I 
have  said,  there  are  times  when  the  leg- 
islative process  is  slow,  especially  when 
powerful  opponents  delay  and  sidetrack 
the  Issue.  However,  we  cannot  give  up 
and  I  believe  that  the  will  of  the  people 
In  their  strong  support  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  need  for  the  Improve- 
ments I  have  mentioned,  should  pre- 
vail and  we  must  work  for  these  improve- 
ments in  the  next  Congress. 
roKEiCN  ArrAjRS 

We  continued  aid  to  nations  In  great 
need,  who  are  stniggling  to  reach  a  posi- 
tion of  self-reliance,  and  the  progress 
being  made  by  these  nations  has  enabled 
us  to  reduce  the  costs  of  support.  This  la 
insurance  for  free  world  strength. 

The  establishment  and  continued  work 
of  the  Peace  Corps  has  been  most  benefi- 
cial In  proving  to  the  world  that  we  de- 
sire peace  Eoid  prosperity  for  all  nations 
of  the  free  world.    .. 

DOMESTIC    AITAIRS 

Many  Improvements  have  been  made 
in  this  area.  We  have  faced  the  problem 
of  meeting  the  demands  of  national 
transportation,  both  public  and  private, 
through  the  Mass  Transportation  Act. 
We  met  the  challenge  of  urban  renewal 
and  the  need  for  low-cost  public  housing, 
and  we  continued  to  improve  our  high- 
way systems. 

We  looked  after  the  needs  of  the  men- 
tally retarded;  and  provided  for  the  con- 
struction of  additional  hospitals  while 
modernizing  those  now  In  existence. 

We  have  insiu-ed  the  rights  of  all  citi- 
zens in  all  areas  of  our  Nation,  which  we, 
in  Illinois,  have  recognized  and  enjoyed 
under  State  laws  dating  back  to  the  year 

of  1885. 

We  have  acted  to  control  water  and  air 
pollution  and  to  seek  means  of  eliminat- 
ing these  hsusards  to  our  health.  We  took 
a  positive  approach  in  developing  out- 
door recreation  programs  and  preserving 
our  wilderness  areas  for  us  to  enjoy  in 
our  leisure  hours. 

PE&SONAL  REPOBT 

I  am  grateful  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  In  Chi- 
cago, HI.,  for  their  confidence  and  support 
In  this,  the  88th  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
86th  and  87th  Congresses.  This  encour- 
agement was  most  Inspiring  In  accepting 
the  Important  position  as  majority  whip 
of  Illinois,  and  a  seat  on  the  Important 
Ways  SLnd  Means  Committee — the  com- 
mittee on  committees — on  which  my  col- 
leagues elected  to  have  me  serve.  And  I 
hope  that  the  roles  I  have  assumed  in 
this  Congress  will  be  a  sense  of  pride  to 
every  one  of  the  490,000  residents  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Illi- 
nois, as  I  have  been  proud  to  serve. 

This  may  appear  to  be  a  lengthy  report 
but  It  Is  only  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  action  of  the  88th  Congress. 
Therefore,  my  constituents  can  obtain 
more  detailed  Information  by  writing  me 
If  they  80  desire.  If  they  seek  personal 
service  for  any  of  their  problems,  my  dis- 


trict office  at  2547  West  North  Avenue 
Chicago  HI.,  will  be  open  daily  from  9 
am  to 5  pm. and  on  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day'evenings  from  7  until  9  p.m.  during 
the  winter  months.  Although  the  vol- 
ume of  mail  I  have  received  this  past 
vear  has  greatly  Increased.  I  have  geared 
mv  staff  to  look  after  the  needs  of  my 
constituent  and  make  every  effort  to 
acknowledge  their  requests  as  quickly  as 
possible.  I  shall  continue  to  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  from  them. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  sub- 
mitting herewith  a  copy  of  my  annual 
legislative  report  for  the  88th  Congress, 
''d  session,  which  will  be  mailed  to  the 
residents  of  the  13th  District  of  Illmois 
later  this  week. 

The  legislative  report  follows: 
ANNUAL  Leclslative  REPORT— 1964:  88th 

Congress.  2d  Session 
Washington,  DC  — Tlie  canipalgr  banners 
of  most  cxndldates  for  public  office  have  been 
fully  unfurled  for  over  a  month,  and,  amidst 
the  drama  of  a  presidential  election  year,  the 
now  somewhat  weary  Members  of  Conpress 
are  finally  able  to  head  home  from  Washing- 
ton for  the  final  month  of  our  campaigns. 
During  the  recordbreaklng  88th  Congress, 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  studied, 
debated,  and  voted  on  over  2.000  bills,  resolu- 
tions, amendments,  and  motions,  which 
Uiuch  on  every  conceivable  topic  aflecllng 
the  welfare  and  security  of  our  Nation. 

Some  Interesting  statistics:  Tlie  88th  Con- 
gress—one of  the  longest  in  the  history  of 
our  country— has  filled  close  tt)  60  00  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record:  18,700  meas- 
ures were  Introduced  for  consideration,  more 
than  1,600  blllfi,  resolutions,  etc..  passed  the 
House,  and  over  945  bills  became  law. 

The  role  of  the  Congress;  Since  the  con- 
vening of  the  first  Congress,  each  Member 
h.is  been  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
heljilng  to  accomplish  the  lofty  goals  for  gov- 
ernment set  forth  in  the  Constitution,  and 
each  measure  considered  must  be  tested 
against  these  guidelines.  Nonetheless.  In 
passing  on  the  legislative  proposals  which 
come  before  us  the  deliberations  are  neces- 
s.irily  reduced  to  practical  considerations. 
such  as: 

Where  can  this  problem  be  best  solved? — 
Consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  problem 
Involved,  and  a  Judgment  as  to  which  level 
of  government.  If  any.  Is  best  suited  to  han- 
dle that  problem: 

How  can  this  problem  best  be  solved?— De- 
b.uc  .OS  to  the  workability  of  the  solution  pro- 
posed: and 

Which  problems  must  urgently  need  atten- 
tion, which  can  be  deferred?— An  evaluation 
ol  the  financial  resources  available  to  meet 
all  problems  of  Government,  and  an  a.-^ses.^i- 
niciit  of  the  relative  virgency  of  one  ;s<ue  as 
compared  with  other  problems — keeping  in 
nnnd  that  national  revenues  are  not  unlim- 
ited. 

A.s,sesslng  legislative  priorities:  "Tlie  budg- 
et battle":  Kach  Ccjngressman  has  the  soli- 
tary and  painstaking  responsibility  of 
carefully  studying  and  evaluating  the  merits 


and  costs  of  the  many  measures  considered, 
and  of  assessing  the  urgency  and  priority  of 
each  In  the  entire  legislative  spectrum. 
Thus,  particularly  In  a  year  with  an  $8  bil- 
lion deficits— making  total  deficits  In  the  past 
3  years  of  over  $20  billion— It  was  necessary 
to  ask  not  only  whether  a  program  was  sound 
and  necessary,  but/  also,  whether  it  was  of 
sufficiently  high  priority  that  It  should  take 
precedence  over  other  worthwhile  programs. 
Attendance  record:  House  average,  78  per- 
cent: Rumsfeld  attendance,  plus  96  percent. 
President  Johnson  called  his  budget  one 
of  "-economy  and  progress"  which  "carries 
us  a  giant  step  toward  a  balanced  budget." 
But  Representative  Clarence  Cannon,  Demo- 
crat, of  Missouri,  chairman  of  the  powerful 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  said  that 
"this  budget  Is  higher,  now  lower,  than  the 
currenl  year"  and  "signifies  more,  not  less, 
spending."  Controversy  has  also  centered  on 
alleged  recent  shifting  of  expenditures  from 
the  current  budget  year  to  the  prior  budget, 
so  as  to  attribute  some  of  the  Johnson  deficit 
to  the  Kennedy  administration.  From  the 
sUndpolnt  of  new  spending  authority,  the 
1965  budget  unfortunately  points  to  the 
likelihood  of  continued  Federal  deficits. 

Bills  Introduced:  Part  of  a  Congressman's 
responsibility  Is  to  Identify  problems  and 
Initiate  action  to  resolve  them.  I  have  In- 
troduced or  sponsored  several  bills  and  reso- 
lutions. Including  measures; 

To  raise  the  annual  earnings  limitation 
fnow  $1,200)  for  Individuals  receiving  social 
security  benefits  so  they  may  earn  more 
without  a  reduction  In  benefits. 

To  jjermlt  Individual  tax  deductions  for 
education  expenses.  This  approach  to  educa- 
tion financing  came  within  a  few  votes  of 
adoption  when  Senator  Ribicoff,  Democrat, 
of  Connecticut,  offered  such  a  proposal  In 
the  Senate  earlier  this  year. 

To  express  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives condemning  Government -sup- 
ported persecution  of  religious  minorities 
and  antl-Semltlc  practices  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  (A  sense  of  Congress  resolution  on 
this  subject  became  law  as  an  amendment 
Uj  the  foreign  aid  bill  in  the  final  days  of 
tills  session.) 

To  call  for  an  investigation  by  the  House 
of  conflicts  of  Interest  In  financial  activities 
of  Congressmen  and  congressional  employees. 
To  permit  certain  mailing  privileges  to 
facilitate  dlsemlnatlon  of  educational  mate- 
rial for  the  blind. 

Space  Committee  work— House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics:   We  have  seen 
in  the  last  2  years  some  dramatic  examples 
of   U  S.    sp.Tcc   proficiency.     As    a   member   of 
the  House  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee.   I    have    been    privileged    to   participate 
cloLely    m    the    consideration    of    authoriza- 
tion bills  for  the  U.S.  space  programs.     This 
Nation  is  committed  to  successfully  meeting 
the  challenge  of  space  both  with  respect  to 
civilian  applications  as  well  as  the  military 
threat  which  space  breakthroughs  pose.    Our 
commitments   must   be    met       However,   the 
whole   story   Is   not    U)ld    In   headline   events 
such    as  John   Glenn's  orbital   flight  or  the 
Ranger    moon    landing.     There    Is    evidence 
thnt  the  Soviets  are  directing  much  of  their 
space    effort    to    military    u.'^es.    as    President 
Johnson    recently    confirmed,    and    it    would 
be  folly  to  overlook  the  development  of  this 
aspect  of  our  space  program      Consequently. 
I  Introduced  a  resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  National   Space  PoUcy  to  re- 
view and  appraise  US.  space  goals  and  pri- 
orities.    As  a  member  of  the  Space  Commit- 
tee.   I    have    supported    budget    restrictions 
which    I    believed    would    not    hamper    the 
effectiveness  of  the  space  program  wherever 
possible,  but  have  worked  and  voted  to  keep 
U.S.  space  efforts  moving  ahead. 

Summer  Intern  program:  I  have  Instituted 
a  program  for  college  students  who  reside 
iu  the  13th  district.     Each  summer  a  young 


man  and  woman  are  selected  to  serve  as  "con- 
gressional Interns"  for  6  weeks  on  my  Wash- 
ington staff,  to  gain  practical  experience  In 
Government  and  to  encourage  Interest  in 
public  service.  * 

or  SPECIAL  IhTTEREST   TO  THE    1  3TH   DISTRICT 

Aircraft  noise:  At  my  request,  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  ac- 
cepted a  reallocation  of  funds  within  the 
NASA  budget  for  the  purpose  of  stepping  up 
research  programs  to  alleviate  the  increas- 
ingly critical  problem  of  aircraft  noises 
Noises  from  both  conventional  and  jet  air- 
craft today  represent  a  serious  annoyance, 
particularly  in  urban  and  suburban  areas 
With  millions  of  dollars  being  spent  to  de- 
velop supersonic  aircraft,  this  problem 
promises  to  become  more  critical  in  future 
years  unless  Immediate  steps  are  taken  to 
protect  the  homeowner's  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment of  his  property  while  accommodating 
necessary  progress  In  aircraft  development. 
Government  publications  available:  Con- 
gressman are  provided  with  materials  and 
publications  for  distribution  to  constituents. 
Examples  of  the  types  of  material  available 
on  request  Include:  reproduced  copies  of 
President  Kennedys  Inaugural  Address,  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance,  a  booklet  entitled  "Our 
American  Government,"  another  entitled 
"Our  Flag,"  etc. 

American  Qa^s:  American  flags  which  have 
been  flown  over  the  Capitol  can  be  secured 
through  my  office.  Sizes:  3  by  5  feet,  $2.60: 
5  by  8  feet,  $5.60.  Please  include  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  or  organization  to 
whom  the  flag  will  be  presented. 

Academy  nominations:  Applications  are 
now  being  accepted  from  young  men  Inter- 
ested In  attending  the  U.S.  Military,  Naval. 
Air  Force,  and  Merchant  Marine  Academies 
for  classes  entering  June  1966.  AppllcanU 
must  be  U.S.  citizens,  between  17  and  22 
years  of  age.  single,  and  residents  of  the 
iath  Congressional  District  of  Ellnots. 
Selection  is  based  on  merit. 

Communication  with  the  13th  district;  In 
addition  to  frequent  speaking  appearances, 
meetings,  and  visits  with  civic  groups  and 
individuals.  I  have  tried,  always,  to  keep  the 
district  informed  about  legislation  and  con- 
gressional matters  through  the  annual  "na- 
tional Issues  poll,"  the  "legislative  report." 
my  weekly  radio  "Report  from  Washington," 
and  periodic  "newsletters"  on  the  activities 
of  Congress,  mailed  to  the  13th  district  resi- 
dents. Ttiese  rpports  are  available  on  re- 
quest. Please  notify  my  Washington  office 
if  you  wash  to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list. 

WHAT'S    AHEAD    IN     THE     NEXT    CONGRESS 

The  88th  Congress  has  made  some  strides 
forward.  We  can  expect  even  more  difficult 
decisions  In  the  coming  years.  As  we  re- 
view p.ist  accomplishments.  It  is  well  to  note 
briefly  some  problems  which  still  confront 
us. 

World  peace:  This  Illusive  but  ever  pres- 
ent goal  remains  unachieved  as  wars  rage 
around  the  globe.  There  Is  no  more  precious 
possession  than  freedom,  and  ours  Is  a  heavy 
but  noble  and  necessary  responsibility  as  the 
bastion  of  freedom  nd  leader  of  the  free 
world. 

The  economy:  Fiscal  responsibility,  en- 
couragement to  economic  growth,  and  seri- 
ous attention  to  the  problems  and  benefits  of 
automation  are  matters  of  high  priority  for 
the  coming  Congress. 

Corruption  in  Government :  Congress  must 
come  to  grips  with  corruption  in  Govern- 
ment and  conflicts  of  interest  to  assure  that 
those  In  public  office  serve  but  one  master — 
the  people.  We  cannot  tolerate  another 
Bobby  Baiter  case. 

Congressional  reform:  The  next  CongreM 
must  recognize  that  the  proper  formulation 
of  legislation  requires  adequate  committee 
staffing  for  the  minority  as  well  as  the  ma- 
jority party,  and  give  consideration  to  plao- 
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Ing  control  of  the  chief  Investigating  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  with  the 
party  not  in  control  of  the  White  House  to 
assure  vigorous  Investigation  ot  wrongdoing. 

The  President:  We  must  no  longer  delay 
resolving  questions  relating  to  Presidential 
succession,  Presidential  disability,  and  Pres- 
idential protection. 

Other  matters:  Hopefully,  the  coming 
Congress  will  give  attention  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  'Freedom  Academy"  to  train 
men  to  cope  with  the  more  subtle,  nonmlll- 
tary  problems  of  the  cold  war;  demand  of 
the  administration  Improvements  In  postal 
service;  seriously  -study  the  vital  question 
of  Federal-State  relationships  if  we  are  to 
cope  effectively  with  the  problems  of  a  mod- 
era,  changing,  and  dynamic  society;  and  give 
prompt  consideration  to  revision  of  the 
burdensome  excise  tax  structure. 

These  are  big  orders,  and  there  are  no 
easy  solutions.  But  I  am  confident  that 
this  Nation,  blessed  with  its  great  human  and 
economic  resources,  can  effectively  meet 
them.  The  extent  to  which  each  Individual 
concerns  himself  with  these  challenges  and 
with  the  working  Government,  will  deter- 
mine our  success  In  meeting  them 

Campaigns,  elections,  and  you:  There  Is 
no  greater  force  in  our  society  than  an  in- 
formed and  expressed  pvibllc  opinion.  Each 
Individual  has  a  responsibility  to  participate 
in  the  processes  of  government  by  selecting 
public  officials  at  all  leveLs.  In  the  1960  elec- 
tion, an  average  of  205  people  per  precinct 
voted  for  one  party,  206  per  precinct  voted 
for  the  other  party,  and  224  of  the  potential 
voters  per  precinct  didn't  vote  at  all.  Only 
60  to  65  percent  of  the  ellijlble  voters  voted 
in  1960.  Illinois  was  above  the  average  with 
75  7  percent,  but  still  below  such  other  na- 
tions as  Great  Britain,  78  7  percent;  Italy. 
93  7  percent;  and  Norway,  79.1  percent  The 
Importance  of  the  ereat  national  and  In- 
ternational Issues  facing  this  country  de- 
mand and  require  the  fullest  participation 
and   best  Judgments  of  all   the   people. 

Personal  note:  It  Is  my  hope  that  these 
legislative  reports,  which  also  appear  In  the 
Congressional  Recx3rd.  have  as.slsted  you  in 
considering  the  worlc  of  the  88th  Congress. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  represent  the  13th  Con- 
gressional District.  The  Interest  shown  by 
the  f>eople  of  our  district  in  the  Issues  fac- 
ing the  Congress  Is  a  rewarding  challenge — a 
challenge  that  makes  me  ever  iiware  of  my 
duty  to  represent  all  the  people  of  our  dis- 
trict responsiblv.  energetically  and  thought- 
fully. 


Ahnotpheric  Sciences 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CO.N.NECTICI-T 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Education  Association  in  Its 
Journal  recently  carried  an  interesting 
article  by  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Malone  of  Hart- 
ford on  the  characteristics  of  the 
weather  sciences  and  the  atmosphere. 
Dr.  Malone,  who  is  from  Hartford,  is  an 
acknowledged  authority  In  this  field  and 
serves  our  own  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  as  a  member  of  its 
advisory  panel  of  sciences. 

I  thought  his  discussion  of  the  atmo- 
spheric sciences  was  most  enlightening, 
and  I  offer  it  for  the  Record,  so  that  all 
may  have  access  to  this  understanding  of 
our  physical  environment. 


The  article  follows : 

ATMOSPHraiC    SCIINCM 

The  atmoaphere  waa  man's  first  scientific 
laboratory.  In  it  he  could  observe.  In  co- 
lossal grandeur  or  In  exquisite  detail,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  phenomena  of  Interest  to 
the  physical  sciences. 

In  each  generation  for  thousands  of  years 
a  few  Individuals  have  had  the  perception, 
the  curiosity,  and  the  Imagination  to  do 
more  than  look  at  the  visible  manlfesUitlon 
of  physical  processes  taking  place  In  the 
atmosphere  These  Individuals  have  asked 
"Why?"  about  such  thln'ts  as  those:  the 
blue  of  tlie  sky;  the  splendor  of  the  rainbow; 
the  glowering  arc  and  .shimmering  curtain 
of  the  aurorae;  the  shattering  power  of  the 
lightning  stroke;  the  infinite  variety  and 
marvelous  detail  of  snowHakes;  the  inexor- 
able march  of  temperature  from  season  to 
season,  the  terrifying  fury  of  the  hurrirane, 
the  life  cycle  of  a  cloud  as  It  form.s,  grows, 
decays,  and  disappears  on  a  summer  after- 
mxjn. 

The  cumulative  contribution  of  the  an- 
.swers  ii.s,sayed  to  these  'whys"  down  througli 
the  centuries  Is  a  body  of  knowledge  which 
Is  the  framework  for  man's  understanding 
of  his  physical  environment.  This  structure 
Is  not  yet  complete,  but  today— as  never 
before  In  all  history  — we  have  at  hand  the 
tools,  the  techniques,  and  the  knowledge 
which  give  us  the  opportunity  to  complete 
iin  edifice  started  more  than  3.000  years  ago 
This  Ls  the  challenge  of  the  atmospheric 
sciences 

Bf-fore  discussing  the  developments  that 
have  seemingly  brout^ht  us  to  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era  In  this  field,  let  us  begin  with 
an   historical  footnote  of  sorts. 

Pour  milestones  can  t)e  Identltied  in  the 
slow  and  often  halting  process  by  which 
meteorology  has  been  transformed  from  the 
beginning  stages  when  It  embraced  most  of 
science,  on  through  an  era  of  narrow  pre- 
occupation with  local  weather  forecasting. 
U)  the  present,  when  its  scope  is  so  broad- 
ened and  changed  that  It  has  even  acquired 
a  new  name — the  atmospheric  sciences. 

The  first  milestone  was  passed  when  the 
j>erspicaclouB  Greeks  recognlze<l  that  wind 
and  rain,  heat  and  cold,  were  not  caused 
by  mythical  deities  punishing  or  rewarding 
their  subjects  but  rather  by  processes  taking 
place  In  the  atmosphere.  The  Greeks  sought 
to  interpret  systematic — albeit  crude — ob- 
servations In  the  light  of  these  processes. 
Their  studies  were  summarized  In  Arlstole's 
compendium,  Meteorologlca.  This  treat- 
ment of  the  .science  of  the  atmosphere,  with 
Its  many  remarkable  examples  of  Insight 
as  well  as  Its  undersUndable  ml.sconceptlons, 
was  to  stand  as  the  final  authority  In  this 
field  for  nearly  2.000  years 

The  start  of  a  quantitative  era  was  the 
st>cond  milestone.  The  Invention  of  the 
tliermometer.  the  barometer,  and  the  hy- 
drometer in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  ex- 
tended man's  capability  to  tib.serve,  and 
shiu-peiied  his  desire  to  interpret  and  to  un- 
derstand 

Systematic  Investigation  of  problems  of 
the  atmosphere  attracted  some  of  the  best 
minds  of  the  times.  Galileo,  Evangellsta 
Torrlcelll.  Blaise  Pascal,  Rf>bert  Boyle. 
Jacques  A.  Cesar  Charles,  Ren^  Descartes, 
Isaac  Newton,  Anders  Celsius.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  many  others  made  their  mark 
In  meteorology  as  they  became  intrigued  with 
the  explanation  of  physical  phenomena  In 
the  atmosphere. 

The  third  milestone  was  signaled  by  the 
efforts  of  Brandes,  about  1820,  to  portray  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  at  a  given  time  by 
arraying  a  set  of  simultaneous  observations 
on  a  weather  map.  This  bold  attempt  to 
view  the  atmosphere  as  a  whole  Instead  of 
through  unrelated  single-point  ol>6ervatlons 
clearly  revealed  the  continuity  of  successive 
"snapshots"    of    the    fields    of    temperature. 


pressure,  and  wind  and  suggested  a  pragmatic 
approach  to  weather  forecasting. 

With  the  advent  of  the  electric  telegraph  v 
later  In  the  19th  century,  It  became  possible 
to  collect  weather  data  quickly  enough  to 
attempt  to  anticipate  tomorrow's  weather. 
The  resulting  forecasting  efforts,  empirical 
In  nature,  have  achieved  Just  enough  succeae 
to  Justify  the  development  of  a  relatively 
extensive  worldwide  array  of  weather  sta- 
tions in  various  nations.  ItKJscly  synchronized 
and  coordinated  by  International  agreement. 
From  a  scientific  standpoint,  this  was  an 
era  of  descriptive  studies  which  were  gradu- 
ally extended  into  a  new  dimension  as  ob- 
servations of  the  upper  atmosphere  became 
available  In  res[>onse  to  aviation  needs. 
Meanwhile,  the  outlines  of  a  general  theory 
of  the  hydrodynamlcal  processes  began  to 
emerge  so  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
century  It  was  possible  for  the  late  V 
BJerknes  to  set  down  the  set  of  mathematical 
equations  which  would  ultimately  place 
weather  forecasting  on  a  rational  basis.  The 
stage  was  now  set  for  significant  progre.'s 

The  final  milestone  began  to  come  into 
view  during  t)ie  late  1930's  when  the  late 
Carl-Gu.staf  Rossby  and  his  ctiUaborators  at 
MIT  started  a  serious  effort  to  explain  atmos- 
pheric motion  In  terms  of  hydrodynaniic 
theory 

During  the  past  two  decades,  new  tech- 
niques (jf  observing  the  atmosphere  up  to 
altitudes  of  several  hundred  thousand  feet 
above  the  surface  reawakened  the  Intercut 
of  the  scientific  community,  and  the  escal.i- 
tion  of  meteorology  Into  the  almospheri'^ 
sciences  began  to  got  underway  The  f'l- 
lowlng  description  of  a  typical  problem  to 
be  solved  may  sut;«est  the  slgiiUlcance  of 
this  development ; 

The  main  characteristic  of  the  atm< 'sphere 
which  establishes  the  nature  of  the  scientific 
problem  to  be  solved  is  that  the  atmosphere 
IS  In  motion  This  movement  Is  Influenced 
by  the  earth's  rotation  and  by  a  combination 
of  Internal  and  cosmic  forces. 

The  complexity  of  the  problem  is  further 
comixjungled  because  of  other  factors;  the 
atmosphere  consists  of  a  mixture  of  gases 
In  which  minute  amounts  of  many  sub- 
stances play  Important  roles;  as  a  whole, 
the  atmosphere  giises  are  compressible,  non- 
homogeneous.  resist  Internal  flow  patterns, 
are  bounded  above  by  the  outer  reaches  of 
the  solar  atmosphere,  and  below,  by  surfaces 
with  i-arylng  shapes,  sizes,  composition,  and 
heat  properties. 

The  atmospheric  envelope  rotates  with  the 
earth  but  does  not  rest  quietly  upon  It.  The 
minor  Internal  motions  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  we  know  as  the  winds,  are  In  fact  small 
departures  from  rather  large  absolute  ve- 
locities. Winds  are  Induced  by  a  nonuniform 
distribution  of  sinks  (areas  where  energy  is 
added  or  remvoed)  and  energy  sources,  which 
are  variable  In  number  and  strength  and 
exist  mainly  In  response  to  the  disposition 
of  short-wave  solar  radiation,  flux  of  out- 
going radiation,  the  latent  heat  Involved  In 
phase  changes  of  water  substance  (water 
vapor,  liquid  water,  and  Ice),  and  on  the  flow 
of  detectable  heat  at  the  boundiu-y  between 
the  lower  atmosphere  and  the  ocean  or  land 
Much  remains  to  be  learned  about  energy 
exchange  processes  in  the  atmosphere,  par- 
ticularly about  the  therm(xlynamlc6  of  clouds 
and  the  exchange  process  at  the  air-sea  In- 
terface. However,  the  theoretical  and  ob- 
servational tools  now  exist  to  acquire  the 
needed    inlcjrmatlon. 

Air  circulation  patterns  In  the  atmosphere 
range  In  scale  from  the  clrcumpolar  vortex  at 
mldtropospheric  levels,  down  through  the 
migratory  cyclones  and  anticyclones,  hurri- 
canes, tornadoes,  to  smaller  mesoscale  wind 
systems,  on  into  the  convectlve  cloud  cur- 
rents, and  finally  Into  small-scale  turbulence. 
One  of  the  central  problems  of  meterology  Is 
to  explain  the  existence  of  this  spectrum  of 
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atmospheric  disturbances  and  the  interac- 
llons  among  them. 

The  atmosphere  forms  a  major  part  of  the 
environment  to  which  this  life  Is  sensitively 
r  .spc.nslve-  To  this  extent.  It  has  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  great  natural  resource.  All 
nver  the  world,  climate  Influences  the  Intri- 
cate balance  between  plant  life  and  lower 
forms  of  animal  life.  Plant  growth  and  pro- 
ductivity react  sharply  to  a  complex  combl- 
ivition   of    temperature    and    moisture. 

Human  and  animal  life,  and  even  their 
cvolutlonarv  progress,  are  Influenced  by  their 
reactions  to  the  atmwpberlc  environment. 
Pl'oods  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  droughts.  klU- 
ina  frosus.  and  the  problems  of  air  pollution 
have  all.  on  occasion,  Influenced  modern  so- 

oil  first  consideration,  the  scientific  prob- 
lem of  the  atmosphere  seems  to  be  Incredibly 
complex  However,  If  the  overall  problem  Is 
analyzed  and  subdivided  Into  an  orderly 
series  of-sepiu-ate  problems,  it  becomes  less 
formidable  There  Is  a  logical  ordering  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  atmospheric  prob- 
lem In  simplest  terms  they  are  these  four: 
observation,   understanding,   prediction,   and 

control. 

For  the  atmosphere,  as  for  any  physical 
system  the  capacity  to  understand  Is  pred- 
icated on  the  capability  to  observe;  the  abil- 
ity to  predict  In  a  really  satisfactory  manner 
Is' dependent  on  the  capacity  to  understand 
and  in  a  scientific  sense  is  a  measure  of  that 
understanding;  intelligent  conUol  must  rest 
firmly  on  an  ability  to  predict— else  the  ef- 
ficacy of  meivsures  by  which  control  Is  at- 
tempted will  remain  In  doubt  because  of  un- 
certainty as  to  the  course  the  atmosphere 
would  have  taken  If  left  to  lt«  own  devices. 

I.et  us  note  the  progress  that  has  been 
niiUle  during  the  past  couple  of  decades  In 
each  of  the  four  parts  of  the  toUil  problem. 
Totally  new  dimensions  have  been  opened 
up  In  our  capabilities  for  observation.  Mic- 
rowave radar  enables  us  to  extend  our  vision 
and  peer  Into  the  Inner  workings  of  coluds— 
to  examine  the  distribution  of  drop  sizes  and 
the  convectlve  cells  around  which  clusters 
of  raindrops  form  and  to  study  the  motions 
tliereln. 

Rockets  permit  direct  measurements  of  the 
compo.',itlon.  structure,  and  physical  proc- 
es.'is  In  the  layer  between  100  and  COO  Uious- 
and  feet  This  is  the  layer  within  which 
X-rays  and  most  of  the  ultraviolet  rays  and 
energetic  particles  are  observed  and  where 
the  air  glow  and  aurorae  occur.  Highly  spec- 
la!  Ized  sensors  can  be  mcjuntod  on  airplanes 
and  balloons  to  probe  the  almost  limitless 
types  of  clouds. 

Finally,  the  advent  of  meteorological  satel- 
lites has  placed  In  the  hands  of  the  atmos- 
pheric scientist  a  powerful  tool  for  acquiring 
on  a  truly  global  basis,  a  variety  of  measure- 
ments fundamenUil  to  an  understanding  of 
air  motion  and  to  the  exchange  of  energy 
between  the  sun  and  earth  which  Is  reppon- 
sible  for  the.se  motions.  The  photographs  of 
global  cloud  systems  are  only  the  first  step 
in  the  utillzsition  of  this  new  U)ol.  In  time, 
other  atmospheric  and  oceanngraphlc  ele- 
ments will  be  measured  to  augment  and  ex- 
tend conventional  observations  made  at  the 
bottom  of  the  atmosphere. 

No  less  Important  than  the  great  variety  of 
observations  which  the  meteorological  s<-itel- 
lites  make  possible  Is  the  fact  that  for  the 
first  lime  It  Is  becoming  possible  to  bring 
the  entire  atmosphere  under  surveillance. 

Observing  systems  are  now  envisioned  In 
v.hich  the  satellites  not  only  make  direct 
measurements  but  also  serve  as  communica- 
tions links  between  freely  floating  balloons 
(Which  when  Interrogated  by  the  satellites 
will  report  temperature  and  wind  speeds) 
and  automatic  recording  stations  over  the 
vast  oceanic  areas  and  sparsely  inhabited 
land  regions.  The  capability  to  describe  In 
a  fashion  hitherto  almost  unlmaglned  Is  now 
within  reach. 
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These  new  observational  capabilities  would 
restilt  In  UtUe  more  than  surfeit  of  weather 
data  were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  theoretical 
understanding  has  reached  the  stage  at 
which  It  Is  becoming  possible  to  specify  the 
kind  of  measurements  required  for  reliable 
weather  forecasting. 

In  essence,  this  means  that  today  it  Is 
practicable  to  relate  the  systems  of  mathe- 
matical equations  which  describe  the  physi- 
cal processes  In  the  atmosphere  with  the 
reality  of  nature  revealed  by  our  observa- 
tions. 

Scientists  can  now  relate  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  as  described  by  observations  on 
a  given  day  with  its  state  on  the  foUo'Alng 
day  through  quantitative  statements  of  the 
physical  processes  which  relate  tho.=e  two 
states.  The  ability  to  do  this  provides  a 
foundation  for  a  physical  approach  to  weath- 
er forecasting.  This  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  a  succe.-'sful  blending  of 
ph'.slcal  and  mathematical  insight  with  the 
modern   high-speed   digital   computer. 

While  these  methods  have  so  far  been  ap- 
plied onlv  to  large-scale  weather  systems 
(eg.,  those  that  span  a  continent),  the  ex- 
tension to  the  processes  that  produce  clouds 
and  those  that  operate  over  the  entire  globe 
are  already  being  attempted.  Similarly,  en- 
tirely new  light  Is  being  shed  on  the  physical- 
chemical  processes  In  the  upper  atmosphere, 
as  well  as  those  that  convert  water  vapor 
Into  clouds  and  clouds  Into  rain. 

With  respect  to  prediction,  the  ability  to 
link  toniorrow's  weather  with  that  of  today 
by  means  of  a  computer  and  a  set  of  mathe- 
matical equations  hints  at  a  coming  revolu- 
tion in  the  professional  services  provided  by 
the  meteorologist.  When  this  ability  Is  com- 
bined with  the  use  of  mathematical  statistics 
to  express  the  degree  of  uncertainty  Inherent 
In  so  capricious  a  system  as  the  atmosphere, 
the  way  Is  opened  to  apply  the  rapidly  devel- 
oping tl^eory  of  decisionmaking  In  the  face 
of  uncertainty  to  the  vast  number  of  opera- 
tions that  depend  to  some  degree  on  the 
weather. 

We  do  not  know  If  we  can  ever  learn  to 
control  our  atmospheric  environment.  We 
do  know  that  clouds  can  be  modified,  and 
certain  kinds  of  supercooled  fog  can  be  dis- 
sipated. E\'aporatlon  processes  can  be  al- 
tered to  some  extent  over  water  surfaces,  and 
recent  results  suggest  the  possibility  of  ar- 
tiliciany  Interfering  with  the  way  plant  life 
loses  moisture  to  the  atmosphere.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  electrical  properties 
of  cumulus  clouds  can  be  altered  b-y  artifi- 
cially modifying  the  space  charge  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  possibility  has  been  recognized  that 
suitable  catalysts  may  trigger  the  release  of 
energy  stored  In  the  upper  atmosphere  In  the 
form  of  atomic  oxygen  and  free  radicals.  We 
have  started  to  conduct  some  highly  prelim- 
inary experiments  In  tinkering  with  the 
energetics  of  incipient  hurricanes  and  tor- 
nadoes. More  significant  than  these  tenta- 
tive efforts  Is  the  fact  that  because  we  can 
now  simulate  the  behavior  of  the  atmosphere 
on  a  computer,  we  have  within  reach  a  means 
of  discovering  the  possible  consequences  of 
conscious  Intervention  In  atmospheric  proc- 
CFses  before  actually  attempting  to  Intervene. 
Although  meaningful  control  of  the  weath- 
er may  never  be  practicable,  this  activity  has 
now  passed  from  a  purely  speculative  phase 
Into  a  stage  In  which  rational  analysis  Is  the 
order  of  the  day. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  address  by 
Robert  W.  Coyne,  president  of  the  Dis- 
tilled Spirits  institute,  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  sponsored  by  the  institute  on 
September  29,  1964,  in  honor  of  Dwight 
E.  Avis  who  recently  retired  as  Director 
of  the  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax  Division 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Mr.  Avis  served  with  great  credit  and 
distinction  in  a  difScult  assignment  for  a 
period  of  38  years  and  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  many  dedicated  and  devoted  jareer 
Federal  civil  servants.  It  is  my  hope  that 
in  retirement  Mr.  Avis  will  enjoy  with  his 
wife  and  family  many  years  of  good 
health,  contentment  and  happiness 
which  he  so  richly  deserves : 
Tlie  address  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Avis,  honored  guests, 
ladies,  and  gentleman,  I  am  most  proud  to 
have  been  named  to  speak  at  this  dinner 
where  my  industry  does  honor  to  Dwight 
Avis.  It  "is  not  an  easy  assignment.  It  is 
not  easy,  for  my  friendship  with  Dwight 
for  nearly  40  years  has  encompassed  so  much. 
I  need  not  grope  for  material;  my  choice  Is  to 
select  so  that  reminiscence  dear  to  me 
shall  not  bore  and  dull  the  brilliance  of  a 
gathering  like  this  which  should  be  in  sharp 
focus  on  our  honored  guest  and  not  a  vehicle 
for  my  meandering  memoirs, 

I  take  some  liberties,  however,  for  there 
are  those  among  you  who  do  not  know  that 
almost  40  years  ago.  fresh  from  law  school. 
Dwight  Avis  and  I  were  Federal  agents  to- 
gether. Shortly  thereafter,  he  became  my 
boss  and  continued  as  such  for  nearly  15 
years.  We  go  back  a  long  way  together,  as 
"do  our  families.  And  warm  Indeed  do  I  feel 
as  I  see  his  wonderful  family  gathered  here 
tonight  to  share  his  honor. 

In  my  role  tonight.  I  shall  not  aim  for  com- 
pleteness of  detail  or  credit.  I  should,  I 
think,  merely  visit  with  you  and  compress. 
almost  as  on  a  thumbnail,  impressions  of 
Dwight  Avis  as  a  career  public  servant,  most 
distinguished  and  most  unique.  The  ustrnl 
surerlatives  do  not  apply.  His  experience 
was  not  tisual.  His  progress  was  not  con- 
ventional. The  times  that  served  as  a  back- 
drop for  his  service  were  historic,  almost 
w  ithout  counterpart  or  parallel. 
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Dwlght  Avla  entered  the  Federal  service 
during  and  at  the  height  of  the  attempted 
social  revolution  called  prohibition,  whose 
rules  were  crude  and  unproven — whose 
guldepxjsts  were  vague  and  whose  evils  and 
dangers  defy  adequate  description.  He 
served  through  the  counterrevolution  of  re- 
stored social  sanity  which,  like  all  counter- 
revolutions, was  replete  with  problem* 
most  grave. 

There  were  few  from  whom  Dwlght  Avis 
could  learn  his  profession.  There  was  no 
book  of  rules  worthy  af  the  name.  There 
were  no  maps.     The  frontiers  were  new. 

Dwlght  Avis  never  served  In  the  ranks. 
By  force  of  public  necessity,  he  was  Immedi- 
ately catapulted  to  positions  of  grave  re- 
sponsibility. Called  an  investigator  and 
special  agent,  he  was  .such  In  name  only,  for 
In  those  capacities,  as  a  fledgling,  he  super- 
vised and  prepared  f)rosecutlons  of  top  rank 
such  as  In  the  Waterloo  DLstlUery  and  1111- 
noLs  Alcohol  cases  that  made  history  In  the 
development  of  major  conspiracy  cases.  This 
at  the  age  of  26.  No  apprenticeship.  No 
trial  runs.  Armed  only  with  Intelligence, 
good  sense,  a  good  education,  character,  and 
guts.  He  found  few  rules.  Where  he  found 
no  rvUes,   he  made   them. 

HLs  progress  Wivs  rapid  and  in  a  very  short 
time  he  was  near  and  at  the  top.  and  at  the 
top  he  stayed 

Picture,  If  you  will,  tlio  Jurit;le  in  which 
he  operated- 

HLs  beginnings  were  not  in  or  concerned 
with  the  Industry  that  honors  him  tonight. 
He  dealt  with  a  widespread  industry  of  crime 
in  Its  ugliest  maiilfesUillons  systematized, 
organized,  virulent  crime.  And  he  worked 
against   odds    beyond   belief. 

In  the  dark  days  of  prohibition,  more  ad- 
ventvirers  were  attracted  to  crime  than  In 
the  lustle.st  days  of  the  Klondike,  and  ad- 
venturers of  all  do.scriptl"n.s  were  on  both 
sides  of  the  fence.  It  was  .\n  era  of  double 
agents.  Officers  took  lives  in  hand  and  in- 
filtrated criminal  K^int^s  for  ijood  purix)ses. 
and  crooks  Infiltrated  Government  agencies 
for  dollars. 

This  was  the  atmosphere  and  environment 
into    which    the    young    lawyer    was    thrust. 
He  did  not  stand   alone.     In  those  troubled 
days  he  found  a  vast  legion  of  honest,  dedi- 
cated officers  who  made  up  a  proud  nucleus 
for    the    maintenance    of    good    government. 
He  saw  and  helped  this  group  reject  the  mis- 
fits, weed  out  the  corrupt,  develop  fine  skills, 
and   win    respect    and    recognition    Inch    by 
Inch,     year     by     year,     and     always     uphill. 
Charter  members  of  th:.t  group  are  with  us 
tonight — Dwighfs  asstH  lates  in  the  service  — 
and  the  gray  and  grizzled  veterans  of  yester- 
year, such   as   Mai    Harney,   and   Harry  Den- 
gler,   and   Ed    Bernie,   Frank   Wll.son,   and,   of 
course,  Howard  Jones.     'Hiey  know  the  lan- 
c^uage   I   speak.      Tliey    were    there.      This   la 
their    party,    too,       'niey    and    Dwight    saw 
friends  succumb  to  the  dirty  dolhu-  of  brib- 
ery.    They  saw  friends  killed  In  the  line  of 
duty.     And,  of  course,  and  happily,  they  saw 
a  host  of  conirades   we;'.ther   the  storm  and 
walk  with  them  into  the  proud  chapters  of 
his    story    that    we    commenujrate    tonight. 
But  the  road  for  Dwight  w.is  thorny.     He  sa- 
vored   suspicion    at    every    turn.      He   fought 
hostile   newspapers  and   public   officials.     He 
knew   the   frustrations  iuid   disappointments 
of    ta.sks    well    done    aborted    and    vitiated. 
And.  of   course,    he   and   his   team   knew  the 
satisfaction   of   se^'lng    their    work    cut    deep 
Into    the   fliUiks    and    vitals   of    the    toughest 
mobs  in  the  land.    The  Capone  syndicate  and 
lesser  groups  In  Chlcigo.  the  Purple  Gang  In 
Detroit,    Eagan's    rats    in    Ea.st    -St.    Lciuls,    are 
but   names  and  oteccne  memories   now.  but 
great    forces    for    evil    in    their    day;    he    saw 
these  and  their  Uk  come  off  second  best, 

Dwight  saw  his  own  group  of  special 
agents  build  imder  his  hand  into  a  hard- 
hitting, honest,  Ingenlovis,  enforcement  ma- 
chine which   made  hl.story  and   which,  even 


today.  Is  a  conversation  piece  wherever  law 
enforcement   experts   gather. 

He  did  It  the  hard  way,  and  I  wlah  I  had 
time  to  give  you  the  chapter  and  the  verse. 
He  pioneered  In  car-to-car  radio,  direction 
finders  for  Illicit  broadcasting,  raw  mate- 
rials control,  miniature  microphones,  and  a 
score  of  developments  that  were  the  fore- 
rimners  for  many  crime  detection  advances 
now  in  universal  use.  and  not  credited  to 
him.  And  this  he  did  without  fanf;u-e,  with- 
out bylines,  without  personal  aggrandize- 
ment;  no  books,  no  lectures,  no  movies. 

You  may  gather  I  think  he  was  quite  a 
guy.  I  think  I  can  explain  him  best  when  I 
say  that  when  some  of  us  look  in  a  mirror  we 
see  ourselves.  When  Dwlght  Avis  looked  In 
a  mirror,  he  saw  his  Job, 

I  have  described  to  you  a  cop.  a  supercop, 
to  be  sure,  super  In  dedication  and  in  Intelli- 
gence, but  nonetheless  a  cop.  We  have  all 
heard,  "once  a  cop.  always  a  cop  "  But  here 
my    tune    changes 

After  25  years  as  a  rough.  to\igh  enforce- 
ment leader  Dwlght  was  drafted  to  new  re- 
sponsibilities. He  was  charged  with  new 
duties.  He  was  placed  In  charge  of  dealing 
with  the  most  complex,  sensitive  Industry  on 
the  economic  and  social  terrain.  I  mean  this 
Industry.  By  all  odds,  his  hand  would  be 
too  heavy.  Cops  are  not  known  for  fines  or 
diplomacy.  This  was  a  new  league.  He  was 
bound  to  strike  out, 

I  need  not  fill  you  In  on  this  phase  of  his 
ciueer,  Y(ni  were  there — you  are  there.  You 
have  been  witness  to  his  Immersion  in  this 
Industry's  problems  with  the  .same  total 
interest  and  understanding  and  p<>rcpptlon 
that  made  for  his  earlier  successes  You 
have  .seen  his  genius  for  splitting  problems 
Into  their  component  piu-ts  with  no  policy 
too  sacred,  no  precedent  Inviolate,  no  effort 
too  palnstiiklng.  To  give  you  a  blow-by-blow 
of  his  succe.s-ses  would  be  redundant,  for  you 
know  them  all. 

You  ran  tell  with  more  skill  than  I  his 
contininng  forays  against  illicit  distillers 
competing  against  our  industry,  against  the 
honest  taxpayer,  and  against  decency.  You 
can  cite  his  battles  against  overregulatlon; 
his  pressing  for  reforms  which,  as  in  1954 
and  1958.  were  hailed  My  industry  and  gov- 
ernment observers  alike  as  the  most  out- 
standing and  significant  achievement  In  the 
field  of  liquor  and  tobacco  law  In  75  years. 
You  were  witness  to  the  attitudes  and  the 
deft  skills  that  he  brought  to  the  Inexact 
science  of  fair  advertl.slng.  You  know  of  his 
slavish  devotion  to  the  solution  of  every  in- 
dustry problem  where  he  could  bring  gov- 
ernment into  the  area  of  service  and  out  of 
the  area  of  control.  You  have  known  him 
a,s  a  stanch  ally  In  supporting  the  ethical 
giUdellnes  you  laid  down  for  yourself.  You 
saw  him  strengthen  and  defend  your  good 
Ideas  Just  as  he  would  oppose  with  vigor  any 
ideas  from  any  of  us  tht  he  feld  would  lead  to 
error. 

My  opinion  Is  not  humble,  for  I  am  a 
schooled  observer  of  the  Government  scene, 
when  I  say  that  of  all  Industries  and  their 
dealing  with  Government,  this  industry- 
rated  the  most  difficult,  linked  as  it  Is  not 
only  with  economic  fartors-  nu.st  complex, 
but  with  s<icial,  political,  ethical,  betiavioral, 
and  even  religious  considerations  this  in- 
dustry stands  second  to  none  m  its  having 
won  understanding  and  conperaiion  with 
our  Government,  'Hiis  is  due  to  the  wisdom 
and  the  g(K)d  attitudes  I  am  pri-ud  U>  attrib- 
ute to  the  Industry  leaders,  nils  Is  due  also 
to  the  breadth  and  vision  and  capacity  of  our 
guest  of  honor. 

In  viewing  the  career  of  Dwight  Avis,  many 
points  are  noteworthy  on  his  great  record, 
but  I  selfishly  grade  them 

It  18  thrilling  always  to  witness  a  profes- 
sional who  through  force  and  excellence  rises 
to  the  top  But  that  Is  not  the  greatest 
point. 


It  Is  a  great  career  that  marks  success  In 
an  arena  botinded  by  all  of  the  dangers  that 
beset  the  enforcement  of  criminal  laws  un- 
p>opular  and  dangerous  In  their  execution. 
But  that  Is  not  Its  greatest  point. 

It  Is  a  great  accomplishment  for  one  to 
develop  the  skills  and  expertise  for  accom- 
plishments, where  methods  were  unchaa-ted, 
where  encouragement  and  recognition  were 
faint,  grudging,  or  nonexistent.  But  that  la 
not  Its  greatest  point. 

It  Is  a  study  In  versatility  to  witness  a 
change  of  direction  as  was  seen  In  Dwlght 
Avis  when  he  added  to  his  portfolio  of  the 
most  difficult  criminal  law  enforcement,  a 
new  department  of  activity,  that  of  guiding  a 
complex  regulatory  function  affecting  an  in- 
dustry of  unbelievable  complexity;  as  was 
seen  In  his  mastery  of  a  maze  of  obscure  con- 
trols and  prohibitions  relating  to  alcoholic 
liquors;  as  was  seen  In  his  penetrating  the 
cobwebbed  thinking  of  the  19th  century;  as 
he  cut  through,  weighed,  and  rejected  out- 
moded proscriptions  to  let  the  light  of  con- 
temporary reason  and  commonsense,  rather 
than  mildewed  precedent,  be  his  guide  and 
his  design.  But  that  Is  not  the  greatest 
point. 

These  points  are  sharp.  They  are  Impres- 
sive, They  are  incisive.  They  are  admirable. 
They  are  the  mark  of  the  true  professional 
that  should  evoke  the  highest  regard  and  the 
ultimate  In  respect. 

These  appeal  to  the  mind.  What  then  are 
the  greatest  points  I  would  urge?  They  are 
points  that  transcend  cerebral  efficiency, 
however  superb.  They  are  points  that  nrs 
linked  not  so  much  to  the  brain  as  to  the 
emotions  and  what  wc  loosely  refer  to  as  the 
heart. 

I  would  name  three  great  points  of  the 
Dwlght  Avis  career,  whose  Imprint  Is  in- 
delible and  beyond  price,  points  which  are 
the   greatest. 

Of  greatest  Import  is  a  career  that  offers 
to  thousands  of  faithful  workers  In  public 
service  proof  that  sincerity  and  guts  and 
honesty  of  purpose  are  not  empty  terms  and 
phrases;  that  devotion,  drive,  and  Imagina- 
tion, and  not  the  shoulders  of  friends  or  po- 
litical wheedling,  are  the  touchstones  of 
quality  and  success.  This  point  Is  of  the 
greatest. 

Of  the  greatest  also  Is  a  career  that  Is  a 
dramatic  and  dynamic  example  that  the  re- 
lationship of  Government,  the  public,  and 
business  Is  not  an  adversary  relationship; 
tlwit  a  public  servant  can  have  the  Intellec- 
tual security  to  deal  with  the  public  and 
with  business  on  terms  of  trust,  that  he  can 
have  the  courage  to  risk  the  misinterpreta- 
tions and  criticism  of  small  men  and  deal  In 
every  direction  with  an  open  deck,  and  give 
the  lie  to  those  who  would  use  office  to  con- 
trol, rather  than  to  fill  the  traditions  of  true 
service  for  which  all  public  office  was  created 
ThLs  Ls  a  great  point  indeed,  and  of  the  great- 
est 

And,  lastly,  the  superlative  of  great — 
"greatness"  in  Its  essence  and  fvill  flower-- is 
seen  In  a  career  that  Is  a  center-spread  for 
the  very  young,  a  career  that  Is  a  living  ex- 
hibit "A"  for  the  thesis  that  public  service 
is  a  noble  endeavor,  not  a  roost  for  the  self- 
serving,  not  a  refuge  for  the  medi<x're,  nil 
a  playground  for  venal  opportunists,  not  an 
iirena  of  expedience,  but  a  calling  of  the 
liighest  order,  whose  standards  are  stern, 
wliose  demands  are  challenging,  and  whose 
price  In  excellence  Is  high:  But  also,  for  thnFi- 
whn  can  run  the  course,  their  rewards  m 
self-fulfillment,  and  excitement  and  arcom- 
llshment  can  add  up  to  the  high  adventuir 
for  which  every  boy  yearns  as  he  drenni^ 
great  dreams  and  before  he  learns  from  us 
oldsters   to  conceal    the   stars   in   his   eyes 

These,  then,  are  my  greatest  poin'.v 
brought  into  relief  by  the  career  of  Dwigiit 
Avis  They  are  the  Jewels,  beyond  price 
on  the  badge  Dwight  Avis  wears  tonight  I 
think  I  could  describe  no  prouder  decoration. 
May  he  wear  It  forever  In  his  heart. 


Taking  Up  the  Torch 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


OF    l»rW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  MTJLTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  to  the  following  article  writ- 
ten by  George  F.  W.  Telfer  as  it  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Sun- 
day. September  27.  1964.  It  indicates 
the  splendid  cooperation  by  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  in  attempting  to  im- 
prove International  economic  conditions. 

The  article  follows: 

Taking  Up  the  Torch 

(By  George  F,  W,  Telfcr) 

Little  by  little  some  of  the  world's  richer 

nations  are  taking  over  from  the  richest,  the 

United  States,  a  greater  share  of  the  task  of 

aiding  pot.rer  lands. 

Many,  following  the  U.S.  lead,  also  are  giv- 
ing the  {>oor  lands  more  time  to  pay  back 
loans  and  are  lending  at  lower  Interest  rates. 
Last  year  West  Germany.  Canada,  and 
Italy  all  boosted  their  commitments  of  loans 
and  grants  while  the  United  States  cut  its 
pledges,  latest  published  figures  show.  This 
country's  share  of  the  total  pledged  by  major 
free-world  donors  and  the  international 
lending  agencies  dropped  to  half,  compared 
with  56  percent  of  the  19r)2  total. 

The  US,  share  will  move  up  again  this  year, 
but  probably  fall  below  50  percent  pf  the 
total  by  1965.  The  United  States  is  likely  to 
commit  about  $4  7  billion  this  year  and  next, 
putting  the  level  back  where  it  wjis  In  1962. 
according  to  the  best  estimates  available. 

(These  figures  Include  commitments  for 
food  for  peace,  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Exixirt- 
Import  Bank,  and  the  International  agencies 
as  well  as  those  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,) 

The  United  States  and  the  other  advanced 
countries  with  substantial  foreign  aid  pro- 
prams,  that  Is,  most  of  Western  Europe,  plus 
Japan  and  Canada,  belong  to  the  Develop- 
ment A.sslstance  Committee,  aid  coordinating 
arm  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development, 

Outlays  by  the  other  10  DAC  countries 
probablv  will  reach  the  $3  billion  level  In 
19fi5,  up  from  $2  7  billion  last  year  and  $2  4 
billion  in  1962.  The  International  agencies, 
such  as  the  World  Bank,  probably  will  bring 
tlielr  lending  level  up  to  $1,5  billion  by  1965, 
\ip  from  $13  billion  for  each  of  the  last  3 
yeiu-s, 

ruROPE 

Other  countries  are  spreading  their  aid 
around  a  little  bit,  too.  Europe's  aid  to  Latin 
America  now  runs  about  $80  to  $100  million 
a  year  This  Is  about  four  times  what  It  was 
In  1962,  although  It's  still  only  a  small  part 
>  f  Europe's  toUl  aid  outlay. 

The  Latins  can  expect  an  even  larger  fiow 
of  European  aid,  Felipe  Herrera,  President 
of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Development  Bank, 
s:Ud  liLst  week.  He  held  a  press  conference 
in  Paris  on  the  eve  of  a  meeting  of  the 
DAC,  which  examined  the  latest  condition 
■  if  European  aid  U)  Latin  America  and  heard 
i'lcas  for  more  from  officials  of  the  Alliance 
f  'r  F^nigress. 

The  Alliance  officials  proposed  creation  of 
a  comm(jn  European  fund  to  attract  a  greater 
r.'W  of  capital  to  Latin  lands.  They  also 
asked  credits  on  better  terms:  Interest  rates 
of  6  to  6  percent  with  3  years  grace  and 
12-  to  15-year  maturities. 


A  major  problem  for  foreign  alders  Is  the 
lack  of  sound  projects  In  poor  lands,  Ar- 
gentina and  Brazil  are  considered  good  aid 
candidates  in  Latin  America. 

India  and  Pakistan  are  already  looking 
ahead  to  their  next  5-year  plans.  They  will 
need  more  money  Just  to  maintain  the  cur- 
rent rat«  of  net  capital  Inflow,  because  their 
debt  service  payments  are  rising.  And  their 
new  plans  may  even  require  a  higher  net 
capital  inflow. 

Turkey  now  has  a  sound  plan  and  can 
use  aid  wisely.  In  the  past  It  merely  In- 
curred balance-of-payments  deficits  to  bring 
In  capiUil.  Turkey  is  now  working  out  spe- 
cific projects,  but  lacks  the  money  to  finance 
Its  plan. 

International  cooperation  Is  evident  In  aid 
consortiums  of  major  donor  nations  to  India. 
Pakistan,  and  Turkey.  This  gives  each  donor 
a  chance  to  get  an  idea  of  a  borrower's  needs 
and  what  it  can  do  to  help. 

In  Africa.  Nigeria,  Tunisia,  and  lately  the 
Sudan,  arc  getting  substantial  aid  lor  their 
development  programs, 

CHANGES 


World  Bank  plans  to  make  Its  profits  avail- 
able for  loans,  for  example. 

This  will  add  $50  million  to  the  Bank's 
soft-loan  fund,  which  was  about  $250  million 
In  1963.  The  hard-loan  program  also  Is 
slowly  expanding. 


The  Honorable  Carl  Elliott 


Here  are  some  of  the  changes  taking  place 
in  the  foreign  aid  field : 

last  week  the  Netherlands  pledged  about 
$69  million  for  foreign  aid  in  1965,  a  rise  of 
15  percent  over  what  It  offered  this  year. 

Last  year  West  Germany  committed  $671 
million," up  from  $432  million  In  1962.  When 
German  Chancellor  Ludwlg  Erhard  visited 
the  United  States  he  reportedly  told  President 
Johnson  he  hoped  to  keep  commitments  at 
the  same  level  or  higher  In  1964  and  1965. 

Pledges  by  Canada  and  Italy  more  than 
doubled  to  $125  million  and  $128  million 
respectively. 

This  Is  a  notable  performance,  considering 
the  United  States  had  the  foreign  aid  field  all 
to  Itself  10  years  ago. 

Canada  has  started  a  soft-loan  program 
on  terms  similar  to  those  of  the  World 
Bank's  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, that  Is.  50  years  maturity,  with  three- 
fourths  percent  interest  and  10  years  grace 
It  is  now  pumping  $50  million  a  year  through 
this  program. 

Several  other  countries  continue  to  liberal- 
ize terms.  Average  maturities  of  German 
loans  In  1963  were  19  years,  compared  with 
an  average  of  17  years  In  1962.  Japan's  aver- 
age moved  from  8  years  In  1962  to  almost  13 
in  1963. 

BRITAIN 

Great  Britain  now  provides  a  waiver  of 
Interest  payments  for  up  to  7  years  on  aid 
loans.  This  helped  cut  Britain's  Interest 
rate  average  to  4,4  percent  In  1963  from  5,6 
percent   the   year   before. 

Britain  seems  on  the  verge  of  expanding 
Its  aid  program,  and  Is  stepping  up  Its  tech- 
nical aid  to  Latin  America.  Its  expansion 
probably  will  begin  to  show  up  in  the  1964 
and  1965  figures. 

Last  year  Britain  announced  a  new  policy 
of  offering  loans  of  up  to  30  ye^s  maturity 
and  actually  committed  $4.?  million  In  loans 
with  at  least  that  maturity  In  1963.  It  also 
Is  making  more  use  of  loans  with  25-year 
maturities. 

The  United  States  which  loaned  with  an 
average  maturity  of  29.9  years  In  1962.  lent 
$35  million  at  between  30-  and  40-year  ma- 
turity last  year  and  "$988  million  at  40  years 
or  more.  Only  Germany  and  France  among 
other  donor  countries  have  loaned  very  much 
at  maturities  of  more  than  20  years. 

Soviet  bloc  nations  have  been  committing 
about  $500  mUllon  a  year  for  "mutual  de- 
fcn.-^e  and  development  programs,"  not  In- 
cluding their  aid  to  Cuba.  As  with  Western 
nations,  seme  of  these  commitments  are  only 
slowly  turned   Into  actual   expenditures. 

The  international  lending  agencies  recent- 
ly broadened  their  policies  considerably.    The 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF     ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  full  consciousness  of  the  notable 
contributions  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  made  to  education  of  our  American 
youth.  I  can  say  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  Carl  Elliott,  our  colleacue 
and  my  old  friend  from  north  Alabama, 
has  done  more  than  any  other  single  per- 
son in  our  time  to  foster  universal  edu- 
cation. 

Carl  Elliott  is  leaving  the  House  at 
the  termination  of  this  Congress,  but  he 
will  be  remembered  not  only  in  this  body, 
but  wherever  anyone  prizes  education  as 
the  mainspring  of  our  American  demo- 
cratic system. 

Although  Mr.  Elliott  has  been  a 
champion  of  freer  and  wider  education, 
his  interests  and  knowledge  in  many 
other  fields  attested  to  his  versatility. 
He  proved  himself  to  be  an  authority  in 
many  aspects  of  agriculture,  modern 
science,  industry,  and  conservation  of 
natural  resources.  His  record  as  a  legis- 
lator and  as  a  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  known  universally  here  and  is 
unanimously  praised.  He  has  been  a 
close  friend  of  mine  for  years  and  I  will 
always  appreciate  his  counsel  and  shar- 
ing of  his  vast  knowledge  of  issues  before 
us  and  our  people. 

It  is  universally  agreed  in  the  Congress 
itself,  among  our  leading  educators  and. 
I  hope,  among  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  that  Carl  Elliott  was  the 
father  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  It  was  his  legislation,  it  was  he  who 
explained  its  provisions  within  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  and  it  was 
he  who  guided  it  through  the  House, 

No  single  piece  of  legislation  has  done 
more  to  give  capable  but  needy  students 
the  opportuni^'  for  higher  education 
than  Carl  Elliott's  inspired  legislation. 
Its  success  is  attested  to  by  the  record 
which  shows  that  almost  700.000  loans 
have  been  made  since  his  legislation  be- 
came effective  in  1958.  No  Member  of 
Congress  could  ask  for  a  better  or  more 
noble  monument. 

It  is  notable  that  Carl  Elliott's  legis- 
lation came  during  the  Eisenhower  re- 
gime. That  is  a  tribute  to  his  powers  of 
persuasion  and  also  to  his  popularity 
and  respect  in  the  House.  His  most  per- 
suasive argument  was  that  Americans, 
who  spend  15  times  more  on  legalized 
gambling  than  on  education,  ought  to 
take  a  gamble  on  American  youngsters. 
The  gamble  certainly  has  paid  off. 
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His  awards  and  citations  from  the 
leading  educational  organizations  and 
institutions  are  too  numerous  to  cata- 
log here,  but  in  addition  to  what  he 
has  done  for  our  older  educational  sys- 
tem, he  fathered  legislation  to  help  rural 
libraries,  train  teachers  of  retarded 
children,  tax  relief  for  teachers  studying 
to  improve  their  abilities,  and  was  out- 
standing in  his  championship  of  voca- 
tional education  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  crippled  and   handicapped. 

We  of  Alabama  will  long  note  his  ef- 
forts to  promote  our  State's  economy,  his 
good  record  on  farm  legislation  and  help 
to  farmers  through  REA,  study  pro- 
grams, and  practical  helps.  Our  cam- 
paign for  waterways  development  has 
lost  an  able  ally  and  champion.  But 
Carl  Elliott  can  leave  the  Congress  with 
the  deep  satisfaction  and  knowledge  that 
he  made  an  enviable  record  that  set  a 
standard  not  only  for  the  Alabamlans 


Alleged  Burning  of  State  Department 
Papers 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NEW    YORK. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ZablockiI  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin yield  briefly? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  dclipht^^d  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  t,H'ntleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.     ROONEY     of     New     York.     Mr. 


^  ,  ,  -  -  Speaker,  on  yesterday  the  distinguished 

who  may  succeed  him.  but  for  any^Mm^     gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Johan- 

SENl.  at  page  22930  of  the  Record,  ad- 


ber  of  the  House  in  the  future.  We  wish 
him  success  In  whatever  endeavor  he 
chooses  and  these  are  plentiful  for  a  man 
of  Carl  Elliott's  talents. 


Columbus  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  NEIL  STAEBLER 

or    MICHIG.MT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mon- 
day, October  12.  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America.  472  years  ago.  and 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  greatness  of 
mind  and  spirit  of  the  man  who  led  that 
famous  expedition.  Chri.stophrr  Colum- 
bus. 

Like  others  who  have  left  the  shores 
of  Italy  and  Si)ain  he  was  determined 
not  to  turn  back,  but  to  di.scover  new 
lands  and  spread  the  civilization  and 
faith  of  Europe  beyond  the  seas.  Co- 
lumbus Day  indeed  serves  to  remind  us 
of  the  contributions  of  those  later  gen- 
erations who  have  .sailed  from  Italy  for 
which  we  in  America  should  be  pro- 
foundly grateful.  The  enrichment  of 
our  American  way  of  life  in  the  fields  of 
music,  art.  literature,  .science,  and  labor 
by  the  courageous  and  senerous  sons  and 
daughters  of  Italy  has  been  particularly 
marked.  Their  contributions  refute  the 
contentions  of  tho.sp  who  would  bar  the 
door  against  liberalization  of  our  im- 
misiration  laws,  who  would  retain  the 
outmoded  nationality  quotas  and  who 
have  .so  little  faith  in  our  future  that 
they  would  turn  away  the  compatriots  of 
those  who  have  helped  to  make  America 
great. 

We,  like  Columbus  and  his  country- 
men, must  meet  tlie  unknown  continent 
of  the  future  with  steadfastness  of  pur- 
pose and  greatness  of  spirit,  not  with  the 
meanness  and  confinement  of  little 
minds. 


dressed  the  House  with  regard  to,  as  he 
says,  facts  on  the  State  Department's 
security  file  burning  order.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  shotild  like  at  this  time  to  include 
with  these  remarks  a  statement  of  the 
State  Department  with  regard  to  their 
domestic  f^eld  investigative  program 
which  indicates  very  clearly  that  no 
data,  reports,  information,  names,  leads, 
and  so  forth,  were  ordered  destroyed 
that  were  not  already  available  in  the 
Washington  headquarters. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temi)orc.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  matter  referred  to  is  as 
follows : 

State    Di-:i».\RTMF..>iT    D'imf.stic    Fifi.d 
Investigative   Program 

On  August  28.  1964,  the  Office  of  Security 
reorganized  its  field  offices  in  the  United 
suites  In  order  to  increase  the  number  of 
niiijor  cities  in  which  we  have  serurliy  of- 
ficers, reduce  travel  requirements  imposed 
on  our  security  officers,  reduce  tlie  number 
of  clerical  personnel  required  to  backstop 
these  offices,  and  to  give  the  Office  of  Secu- 
rity more  flexibility  In  the  utiUziitlon  of  se- 
curity inaiipovver  for  other  .security  respon- 
sibilities. 

Along  witii  this  reorgani/ation.  duplicfite 
tiles,  control  cards  (often  erroiieovisly  re- 
ferred to  as  Indei  cardst,  and  obsolete  ad- 
ministrative data  which  had  been  main- 
tained in  field  offices  were  ordered  destroyed, 
since  the  originals  of  all  this  material  were 
maintained  In  Washington 

This  reorganiziition  places  the  prinediires 
and  operations  of  the  State  Department  do- 
mestic investigative  program  In  the  United 
States  on  a  comparable  basis  to  tlir)se  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Civil 
.Service  Commission  and  other  investigative 
agencies  of  the  US.  Government 

The  principal  purpose  served  by  State  De- 
partment security  agents  in  cities  In  the 
tJnited  .Stiites  Is  to  carry  out  security  and 
suitability  Investigations  on  Job  applicants 
for  State  Department  positions  Other  func- 
tions which  are  not  only  second.iry  in  nature, 
but  also  important,  are  the  respoMslblUties  of 
these  State  Department  security  ageuta  to 
plan  for  the  protection  of  visiting  foreign 
dignitaries  to  the  United  States  and  to  in- 
vestigate alleged  visa  and  passport  fraud. 


In  carrying  out  their  Job  applicant  In- 
vestigative responslblUtlea  under  the  new 
organization,  the  following  procedures  will 
be  in  operation: 

1.  All  application's  for  Jobs  are  received  In 
Washington. 

2.  The  Washington  headquarters  of  the 
Office  of  Security  sends  the  name  of  the  ap- 
plicant together  with  Information  from  their 
employment  application  to  the  appropriate 
field  office.  (There  are  now  7  field  offices  In 
the  United  States  as  opposed  to  19  under 
the  old  organization.) 

3.  The  field  office  records  the  receipt  of  the 
investigative  request  on  a  control  card  and 
then  tksslgns  the  request  to  the  field  agent 
whose  territory  covers  the  city  In  which  the 
applicant  lives.  (There  are  now  agent*  in 
27  major  U.S.  cities  as  oposed  to  coverage 
in  only  22  under  the  old  plan.) 

4.  The  field  agent  conduct*  a  complete  in- 
vestigation on  the  applicant.  This  Includes 
a  neighborhood  check.  Interviews  with  em- 
ployers and  acquaintances,  a  check  of  the 
police  and  credit  records.  Interviews  with 
teachers  and  schools  and  In  most  cases  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  the  applicant.  (Other 
Investigative  agencies  do  not  normally  in- 
terview the  applicant  personally.)  The  In- 
vestigator follows  all  leads  that  are  available 
In  his  territory. 

,"■).  Once  he  has  completed  all  of  his  Inves- 
tigation, he  dictates  his  Investigative  report 
into  a  dictating  machine  and  sends  his  re- 
port together  with  his  notes  to  the  appro- 
priate field  office  (his  headquarters).  This 
report  that  he  has  dictated  containe  all  data 
that  he  has  unearthed,  all  leads  that  he  has 
followed  up,  all  leads  that  should  be  followed 
up  In  other  sections  of  the  United  States  or 
overseas,  r^siun^s  of  all  Interviews;  full  In- 
formation concerning  the  case  Is  Included  In 
his  investigative  report.  (This  procedure  Is 
similar  If  not  exactly  comparable  to  the  way 
investigative  rep<irt8  aj-e  proce.ssed  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  ) 

6.  Tlie  resident  agent  (located  in  20  cities i 
Will  have  an  office  normally  In  a  Federal  office 
building,  but  will  not  have  a  secretary,  since 
he  will  dict^ite  his  reports  on  a  dictaphone. 
(This  also  luifi  saved  seven  secretarial  posi- 
tions which  will  be  used  to  strengthen  the 
Wa-shlnglon  headquarters  operation.)  His 
investigative  caseload  covers  a  large  terri- 
tory, oftimes  as  many  as  two  or  three  States. 
ai^  as  a  result,  he  will  be  away  from  his 
office  approximately  85  percent  of  his  time 
Investigating  State  Department  applicant.^ 
and  In  the  performance  of  his  other  assigned 
duties. 

7.  His  field  office  (there  are  seven  of  them) 
has  a  stenographic  pool  which  will  type  his 
investigative  reports  and  send  the  original 
.and  i.>ne  copy  to  Wa.shlngt<5n  headquarters. 
\Vashlngt<in  headquart-ers  will,  therefore, 
have  the  complete  agent's  report  of  the  case 
which  Includes  all  Interviews,  all  leads,  both 
those  followed  up  and  th(«e  suggested  f<ir 
fiirther  followup.  and  all  material  relating 
to  the  Investigation  of  the  applicant 

The  field  office  has  been  authorized  to  re- 
Uiin  duplicate  copies  of  the  finished  Investi- 
gative report.  Tlie  agent's  dictated  record  or 
ta{>e  will  be  maintained  In  the  field  office 
during  the  retention  period  for  duplicate 
copies  of  the  Investigative  report,  although 
the  resident  agent  will  not  see  the  trans- 
cribed copy  of  his  report.  In  all  cases.  It 
Will  be  reviewed  for  completeness  and  ac- 
curacy, and  then  it  will  be  signed  and  ap- 
proved by  his  supervisor  who  thereby  as- 
simies  re.sponslblUty  for  the  rejxjrt  along 
with  the  resident  agent. 

8.  Neither  the  field  agent*  (headquarters 
field  offices)  nor  the  resident  agents  have  any 
authority   to  initiate   any  Investigation   nor 


1961^ 

to  follow  up  any  new  leads  on  any  case  that 
IS   not   first   directed    by   Washington    head- 
aunrtcrs      This    has    always    been    the    pro- 
redure  in  the  State  Department  and  is  the 
Lme    procedure    followed    by    other    Federal 
Investigative  agencies.    Indexes  of  leads  and 
cross-references  of  names  have  always  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  maintained  in  and 
furnished    when    necessary    by    the    Wash- 
ington    headquarters         Field     offices     and 
resident    agents    maintain    control    cards    of 
cases  under  active  Investigation  and  In  some 
c-ises     have    retained    those    cases    after    the 
investigation    was   computed       These    cards, 
which  are  duplicates  of  cards  originated  and 
maintained    In    Washington,    together    with 
duplicate    investigative    reports    which    some 
resident  .agents  had  maintained,  are  the  kind 
ofrernrds  that  were  ordered  destroyed  in  the 
directive  of  August  28      No  data,  reports..  In- 
formation,   names,    leads,    etc  .   were    ordered 
destroved  that  were  not  already  available  In 
Wiushlngton    headquarters.      In    those    few 
instances  where  a   current  case   file  will   be 
needed    for   further   Investigative   work    by   a 
field   agent,  duplicate  copies  of  the  previous 
reports  will  be  sent  from  Washington  to  the 
appropriate  field  office,  as  well  as  all  other 
pertinent    additional    Information    from    the 
Washington  files. 

This  reorganization  of  State  Department 
domestic  field  organization  and  operation 
was  developed  bv  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Security  G.  Marvin  Gentile,  who  came 
to  the  State  Department  from  the  position 
of  a  senior  securitv  and  Investigative  capacity 
with  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Prior 
to  that  time,  he  was  an  Investigator  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation   (FBK. 
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job  he  did  for  his  people,  and  of  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  which  he  enjoyed  in 
his  district. 

I  may  mention  that  Gardner  Wlth- 
row's  record  of  public  service  Included 
also  2  years  as  a  member  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Assembly,  from  1928  to  1930. 

I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  recall 
at  this  point  Gardner  WithroWs  special 
concern  and  interest  in  problems  faced 
by  our  transportation  system  and  the 
people  employed  in  it.  The  origin  of 
that  Interest  dates  back  to  January  20, 
1918.  when  he  became  a  member  of 
Lodge  176  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen.  He  remained  a  mem- 
ber of  that  lodge  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  and  served  for  a  time  as  the  broth- 
erhood's Wisconsin  State  representative. 
His  contribution  to  the  enactment  of  sub- 
stantive legislation  in  the  field  of  trans- 
portation, and  of  railroad  employees'  re- 
tirement benefits,  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  extend  my  and  my  wife's 
profound  sympathy  to  Gardners  widow 
and  family.  May  they  find  consolation 
In  this  hour  of  their  loss  In  the  thought 
that  the  good  Lord  has  called  him  to  be 
among  His  very  own. 


Hon.  Donald  C.  Bruce 


SPEECH 


OF 


The  Late  Honorable  Gardner  R.  Withrow       HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
with  sadness  that  I  read  In  the  latest 
issue  of  the  Trainman  News  of  the  pass- 
ing away  of  our  former  colleague,  the 
late  Honorable  Gardner  R.  Withrow,  of 
Wi-sconsln.  He  passed  away  in  his  home- 
towTi  of  Lacrosse,  after  a  prolonged  ill- 
ness. 

I  know  that  these  tidings  will  bring 
sorrow  to  the  hearts  of  Gardner's  many 
friends  in  this  House.  He  had  served  in 
this  legislative  body  for  20  years,  retir- 
ing in  1960.  During  his  service  here,  his 
cheerful  demeanor,  his  tact  and  courtesy, 
his  wise  counsel,  and  his  unfailing 
willingness  to  help  his  colleagues,  won 
him  deep  respect  and  the  affectionate 
friendship  of  his  fellow  Representatives. 
He  was  truly  one  of  the  kindest  and  con- 
siderate men  I  ever  knew,  and  I  sorrow 
at  his  passing. 

But  apart  from  his  tremendous  per- 
.sonal  qualities,  Gardner  Withrow  was  an 
able,  conscientious  and  forward  looking 
legislator.  He  represented  the  Third 
District  of  Wisconsin  for  two  decades, 
championing  the  interests  of  his  elector- 
ate, striving  to  make  this  a  better  world 
for  us  and  for  our  children.  Only  three 
Wisconsin  Congressmen  have  served  in 
this  body  longer  than  he  did.  This,  in 
itself,  is  a  measure  of  the  outstanding 


OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  Republican  col- 
leagues from  Indiana  in  expressing  my 
sorrow  and  my  regret  on  the  fact  that 
DONALD  C.  Bruce,  our  11th  District  Con- 
gressman, is  leaving  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  have  known  Don  now  for 
something  like  20  years,  long  before  he 
became  a  Member  of  this  fine  body.  I 
well  remember  his  fine  work  as  a  news 
commentator  in  his  home  city  of  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  His  contributions  to 
commimity  life  were  many,  but  we  re- 
member him  best  during  those  years  as 
an  intelUgent  and  effective  leader  of 
those  forces  which  have  lent  their 
energies  to  the  task  of  alerting  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  the  threat  of  Communist 
subversion.  He  continued  this  struggle 
throughout  his  service  in  the  Congress 
as  an  effective  member  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee. 

If  the  gentlenjan  will  yield  further.  I 
will  say  that  I  have  known  many  men  in 
my  time,  but  I  would  say  that  EKjnald  C. 
Bruce  is  one  of  the  finest  Americans  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  know.  Certainly 
he  has  done  a  wonderful  job  these  past  4 
years  as  a  member  of  two  of  the  most 
important  committees  of  this  House.  His 
participation  in  and  his  contribution  to 
good  government  are  unquestioned.  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
again  my  sorrow  and  in  extending  my 
best  wishes  for  future  success  to  him  and 
my  warmest  and  best  regards  to  his  love- 
ly wife,  Hope,  and  to  his  fine  children. 


In  closing  I  will  say,  "Dow.  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  have  a  big  empty 
seat  as  a  restilt  rf  your  absence  and  I 
know  your  colleagues  here  will  miss  you 
very  much." 

American  Legion  Investigates  State 
Department 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speaker. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  addressed 

the  National  Convention  of  the  American 
Legion  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla..  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1963.  During  the  course  of 
his  remarks  he  extended  a  personal  in- 
vitation to  the  American  Legion  to  in- 
vestigate the  State  Department.  His  in- 
vitation was  based  on  the  fact  that  from 
time  to  time  various  posts  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  had  adopted  resolution.^  call- 
ing for  such  an  investigation. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Rusk's  invitation, 
the  national  convention  then  in  session 
authorized  the  national  commander  to 
appointed  a  committee  of  five  members 
to  act  as  a  special  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  investigation. 
The  national  commander.  Dan  Foley, 
named  a  former  national  commander. 
Preston  Moore,  of  Oklahoma,  as  chair- 
man of  this  committee. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  copy  of 
the  conclusions  reached  by  this  com- 
mittee. I  commend  these  remarks  to 
each  Member  of  our  body  in  light  of 
the  continuing  charges  which  are  made 
against  the  State  Department: 

AMEpic^N  Legion  Investigates  the  State 
Department 


committee's  observations  and 
recommendations 

Tlie  committee  finds  that  the  State  E>e- 
partment  is  reasonably  well  geared  to  make 
available  to  the  public  adequate  Informa- 
tion concerning  major  developments  that 
are  relevant  to  U.S.  foreign  poUcy,  and  tUat 
the  Department — through  press  releases. 
pamphlets,  and  expressions  on  the  part  of 
Its  Icey  officials — does  a  good  job  of  ex- 
plaining U.S.  almjB  and  purposes  In  relation 
to  significant  International  issues  and 
events. 

What  the  Department  lacks,  in  the  com- 
mittee's opinion,  is  a  faculty  for  explaining 
Itself  positively  and  effectively,  in  Instances 
where  it  is  the  target  of  substantial  criticism 
or  the  center  of  a  storm  of  public  contro- 
versy. 

The  several  booklets  which  are  prepared 
for  the  public's  benefit,  treating  the  various 
aspects  of  the  Department  and  its  work, 
serve  generally  well  as  aids  to  one's  under- 
standing of  th.e  nature  of  the  organization, 
its  activities,  and  its  place  in  our  society. 
These  publications  are  primarily  descriptive, 
however,  and  do  not  discuss  controversies 
involving  State  Department  personnel  and 
operations.  The  Department's  routine  press 
releases  do  not  deal  with  such  matters 
either. 

The  Public  Affairs  Bureau  occasionally 
does  prepare  papers  In  an  effort  to  answer 
a  specific  adverse  accustatlon  or  to  contro- 
vert attacks  expressed  In  a  magazine  article 
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or  other  publication.  Such  papers,  though, 
usually  are  made  available  only  upon  re- 
quest or  inquiry,  and  often  are  not  preeented 
in  the  form  of  an  expression  which  can  b« 
attributed  to  any  particular  person  or  of- 
fice, much  less  a  responsible  official  of  the 
Department. 

For  the  most  part,  the  State  Department's 
reaction  to  criticism  h.os  been  of  a  passive 
and  defensive  nature.  It  appears  to  have 
no  set  policy,  procedure,  or  mechanism  for 
dealing  with  critical   publicity. 

Meanwhile,  old  charges  and  rumors  jire  re- 
peated and  embellished;  new  ones  arise  with 
dismaying  frequency.  Hardly  ii  week  goes 
by  without  there  being  circulated  widely 
one  or  more  news  stories,  artlclps.  or  edito- 
rials containing  comments  and  Innuendoes 
derogatory  of  the  State  Department.  A 
month  seldom  pa-sses  without  there  being 
carried  In  some  major  periodical  another  In 
the  seemingly  endle.ss  siring  of  writings  on 
the  theme  "Whafs  Wrong  With  the  State 
State  Department."  There  was  no  abate- 
ment of  such  stories  and  articles  during  the 
period   of   the   committees  study 

The  committee  feels  that  the  State  De- 
partment Is  not  doing  as  much  as  it  can  and 
shoxild  do  concerning  this  continual  flow  of 
adverse  publicity,  particularly  as  to  the  more 
serious  charges  and  Insinuations  which.  If 
not  promptly  and  adequately  rebutted,  tend 
to  lessen  the  public's  confidence  In  the  De- 
partment and  Its  leadership.  Too  often.  It 
seems,  the  public  Is  caught  between  repeated 
accusations  of  subversion  or  Incompetence 
in  the  State  Department  and  silence  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  itself.  The  prolon- 
gation of  this  situation  is  bound  to  cause  at 
least  some  portion  of  the  public  to  believe  or 
to  suspect  that  there  Is  substance  to  the 
acctiaatlons. 

The  committee  bellevfs,  therefore,  that 
the  State  Department  must  take  a  more  ac- 
tive and  positive  approach  to  the  problem  of 
adverse  publicity  relating  to  the  Depart- 
ment. In  order  to  bring  about  significant 
and  lasting  Improvement  in  its  public  Image, 
the  Department  needs  to  take  stejw  to  cor- 
rect Its  own  public  relations  policies  and 
procedures. 

In  Its  associations  with  key  officials  of  the 
Department  over  the  p:ust  half-year  and 
more,  the  committee  foiuid  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  answers  to  many  of  the  criticisms 
currently  in  circulation  concerning  the  De- 
partment. Furthermore,  the  c<jmmltte€  be- 
lieves that  If  these  answers  were  to  b€ 
conveyed  to  the  public,  the  «;reat  majority 
of  Americans  would  And  them  to  be  reason- 
able.   satlsf;vctor>-.    and    reassuring. 

Admittedly,  senior  officers  in  the  Depart- 
ment are  very  busy  with  day-to-day  prob- 
lems of  serlou-s  proportions.  'Hicy  are  In  no 
j>06ltlon  to  look  into  every  comment  that  ap- 
pears In  the  dally  press  about  them  or  the 
Department.  The  point  Is.  however,  that 
someone  should  be.  and  should  have  the  au- 
thority to  follow  through  and  tixke  the  Indi- 
cated action.  That  is.  re.sponslblllty  for 
looking  Into  matters  that  give  rise  to  critical 
publicity  should  be  llxed.  and  procedures  for 
dealing  with  such  publicity  should  be  estab- 
lished. The  Depiirtrnent  needs  a  system 
whereby  derogatory  puiiliclty  will  be  dealt 
with  automatically  and  conclusively,  not 
haphazardly   and    indecisively. 

The  committee  Is  not  .'■ugge.'^tlng  that  every 
adverse  mention  of  the  State  Department  be 
commented  upon  by  the  agency.  Some 
charges  are  so  Inconsequential  as  to  not  re- 
quire comment;  some  are  patently  absurd 
and  should  not  be  dignified  by  a  response; 
some  are  unreasonable  repetitions  of  old  and 
no  longer  meaningful  Issue?.  S(.ime  state- 
ments about  the  State  Department  are  In- 
tentional fabrications  or  distortions.  Treat- 
ment of  these  must  vary  dei>endlng  upon 
their  source  and  motivation. 

The  committee  Is  suggesting,  however,  that 
when    there   Is   publicized   a   new   charge   or 


rumor  relating  to  the  State  Department,  a 
Judgment  should  be  made  as  to  whether  or, 
not  the  public  Image  of  the  Department 
might  be  Impaired  if  there  Is  not  soon  forth- 
coming an  official  and  resptonslve  comment  on 
the  part  of  the  Department.  If  the  deter- 
mination Is  affirmative,  then  there  should  be 
a  prompt  foUowthrough  to  develop  an  appro- 
priate statement  and  to  insure  Its  release  to 
the  public  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. The  statement  could  be  made 
at  a  routine  press  conference.  In  a  special 
press  release,  or  perhaps  might  be  Incorpo- 
rated Into  a  major  speech  or  television  ap- 
pearance of  the  Secretary  or  other  principal 
officer. 

There  will  be  Instances,  of  course,  when 
the  charges  or  rumors  may  relate  to  a  mat- 
ter which  the  Department  cannot  discuss 
fully  and  openly  becau.-^e  national  security 
interests  are  involved,  or  for  other  good  and 
compelling  reasons.  If  so.  the  Department 
could — when  the  charges  or  rumors  are  .suf- 
ficiently serious — at  least  explain  th.ut  much 
to  the  public  and  promise  that  a  fuller  ex- 
planation will  be  made  when  clrcximstances 
permit. 

The  committee  realizes  that  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  certain  simount  of  heedless  criti- 
cism of  any  large-scale  Government  opera- 
tion. It  feels,  however,  that  much  needless 
criticism  of  the  State  Dep.Trtnient  could  be 
avoided  If  the  public  were  to  be  provided  with 
the  Department's  side  of  a  sUiry.  on  a  timely 
and  straightforward  basis.  In  this  regard, 
the  committee  again  wishes  tn  eniphri-^lze 
that  the  concern  of  the  American  Leclon 
as  to  the  public's  attitude  toward  the  State 
Department  Is  for  the  good  of  the  Nitlon. 
not  for  the  mere  benefit  of  the  Department. 

To  give  effect  to  the  foregoing  thoutjhtF.  the 
committee  recommends  that  the  following 
steps  be  taken:  (1)  It  should  be  made  a 
policy  of  the  State  Department  promptly  to 
place  on  the  public  record  as  full  and  as 
factual  an  answer  as  can  be  given,  consistent 
with  the  national  security,  to  all  adver^ie 
charges  or  rumors  which  relate  to  the  De- 
partment and  which.  If  left  unanswered,  may 
tend  to  lessen  public  confidence  In  the  De- 
partment. (2)  a  unit  of  the  Department's 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs  should  be  given  re- 
.sponslblllty for  identifying  such  charges  and 
rumors,  for  developing  the  Indicated  answers, 
and  for  recommending  the  most  appropriate 
and  efflcaciou.-!  circumstances  for  release  of 
such  answers;  (3)  this  "trouble-fhootlng" 
\mit  should  have  close  liaison  with  the  offices 
of  the  Secretary  and  the  other  principal  offi- 
cers, and  should  be  given  all  necessary  au- 
thority to  secure  from  I>epartment  sources 
whatever  Information  it  requires  In  order 
to  carry  out  Its  re.sponslblllty. 

CONCLUSIONS 

When  Secretary  Rusk  advanced  his  pro- 
posal that  representatives  of  the  Anu-rlcan 
Legion  visit  and  look  over  the  State  Depart- 
ment, he  expressed  his  convlrtion  that  both 
the  legion  and  the  Department  "could  bene- 
fit by  becoming  better  acquainted." 

With  the  advantage  of  having  conducted 
the  study  for  the  legion,  the  enninil'tee  is 
convinced  that  many  histlng  miitii.il  benefits 
might  be  expected  to  eventuate  out  of  the 
thus  far  unique  project  which  the  Secretary's 
proposal  set  In  motion.  The  committee 
hopes,  however,  that  the  relatlon.«;hlp  will 
also  lead  to  material  gains  for  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  It  hopes,  too,  that  sufficient  indica- 
tions of  the  nature  and  dimensions  of  at 
least  some  such  potential  gains  have  been 
given  expression  In  this  reixjrt 

As  Individuals,  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  gained  In  several  respects.  In- 
cluding greater  imderstandlng  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  increased  appreclatloi;  of  its  prnb- 
lems.  Perhaps  the  most  Important  benefit 
which  the  members  have  derived  from  the 
study  Is  the  sense  of  reassurance  that  can 
come   only    through   face-to-face    discussion 


with  the  men  and  women  who  shoulder  the 
burden  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
States  No  amount  of  reading  or  long-range 
(jbservatlon  can  serve  as  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute for  personal  contact. 

Prom  Its  many  discussions  with  State  De- 
partment personnel  in  Washington  and  at 
oversea  posts,  the  members  found  to  their 
satisfaction  that  the  Department  Is  made  up 
by  and  large  of  capable  and  dedicated  public 
servants  In  whom  the  Nation  can  place  much 
confidence.  What  reservations  the  commit- 
tee has  In  this  regard  have  been  stated  !n  as 
fair  and  as  frank  a  manner  as  possible.  It 
wishes  at  this  point,  however,  to  emphasize 
its  feeling  that  those  employees  of  the  De- 
partment whose  loyalty  or  suitability  Is  sub- 
ject to  question  are  relatively  few  In  niunber. 
and  that  those  whose  principal  fault  Is  medi- 
ocrity are  much  In  the  minority. 

While  the  committee's  mandate  did  not  ex- 
tend to  analysis  of  specific  Issues  of  US. 
foreign  policy.  It  did  Include  reference  to  the 
State  Department's  policymaking  and  policy- 
executing  procedures. 

Commentary  relevant  to  these  matters  Is 
Included  throughout  the  foregoing  discus- 
sions of  State  Department  activities  and 
methods  of  operation.  To  have  treated  them 
separately  would  have  Involved  unnecessary 
repetition.  The  State  Department  does  not. 
strictly  speaking,  make  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Therefore,  a  description  of  its  "policymaking" 
procedures  must  be  limited  largely  to  an 
explanation  of  the  means  by  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  keeps  himself  Informed,  so 
that  he  In  turn  can  fulfill  his  responsibilities 
to  the  President,  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Congress.  (The  Department's 
'Policy  Planning  Council"  Is  one  of  these 
means,  but  it  Is  largely  engaged  In  formulat- 
ing courses  of  action  through  which  long- 
range  foreign  policy  objectives  might  be 
achieved.) 

The  preceding  sections  covered  much  of 
the  physical  aspects  of  the  Department's 
"policy  executing"  procedures.  What  has  not 
been  discussed  previously  In  the  report  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  Department  sp- 
proaches  Its  task  of  carrying  out  VS.  foreign 
policy. 

Although  this  topic  In  Itself  could  well  be 
the  subject  of  an  entire  report,  the  commit- 
tee wishes  to  touch  briefly  on  only  one  aspect 
of  It:  that  Is,  the  manner  In  which  the  De- 
partment conducts  relations  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  This  aspect  Is  considered  Im- 
portant from  the  viewpoint  of  the  overall 
purpose  of  the  study  Inasmuch  as  one  of  the 
most  frequently  voiced  criticisms  of  the 
State  Department  Is  that  It  is  "soft  on 
communism." 

Whatever  the  truth  may  be.  what  the 
public  thinks  to  be  the  Ciise  Is  often  Just  as 
damaging  to  the  Image  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  If  11  were  the  case 

The  public's  concern  arises  out  of  Its  un- 
derstanding— or  misunderstanding — of  the 
State  Department's  dealings  with  Commu- 
nist governments.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  Department  must  approach  the 
conduct  of  U.S.  relations  with  those  govern- 
ments In  such  a  manner  that  the  American 
public  will  have  no  cause  for  misgivings. 
Too  often,  this  has  not  been  the  case. 

The  committee  realizes  that  how  a  policy 
Is  execut<'d  Is.  to  a  large  degree,  a  reflection 
of  the  policy  itself  On  the  other  hand,  the 
manner  of  approach  can  inlUience  U  S.  atti- 
tudes greatly.  It  might  al.so  Influence  re- 
sults abroad. 

The  State  Department  Is  aware  of  the 
menace  and  methods  of  the  Conmiunlst 
movement  In  a  1963  publication.'  It  stated 
the  case  quite  realistically: 

"Communist  doctrine  asserts  that  the 
eventual    triumph   of   communism   through- 


'  Department  of  State  publication  7542, 
"Our  Foreign  Policy,"  May  1963,  pages  2  and 
10. 
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out  the  world  Ijb  InevlUble— and  CommunUt 
leader*  are  doing  their  utmost  to  bring  this 
about  They  preach  of  'peaceful  coexistence' 
with  non-Communl«t  countries,  but  In  prac- 
tice they  attack  the  free  world  with  every 
weai>on— economic,  psychological,  political, 
•ind   even   military — short   of   all-out   war. 

•ComLmunlst  objectives  have  never  been 
in  doubt.  The  leaders  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  have  been  open,  at  least,  about 
their  ultimate  Intention— the  destruction  of 
the  independence  of  free  nations  and  of  In- 
dividual freedoms  and  the  substitution  of  a 
global  Communist  empire.  This  is  their  goal 
and  they  pursue  it  relentlessly,  using  sub- 
version, manipulation  of  trade  and  aid.  and 
psychological,  political,  and  military  pres- 
sures 

"The  United  States  Is  fundamentally  op- 
por,ed  to  this  Communist  objective,  and  our 
CTOvernment  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  are 
working  dav  and  night  to  Insure  its  defeat" 
In  contrast  to  this  expression  of  the  De- 
I>artment's  official  outlook  on  communism, 
the  public  reads  regularly  of  new  or  renewed 
negotiations  between  US  and  Communist 
representatives.  These  deal  with  a  wide 
variety  of  topics  including  disarmament.  In- 
creased trade,  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
changes, technical  "exchanges,"  cooperation 
m  •space  exploration  and  In  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy.  The  public  reads,  too, 
that  talks  on  such  matters  take  place  gen- 
erally in  a  friendly  and  conciliatory  atmos- 
phere. In  connection  with  such  stories.  It 
constantly  hears  the  terms:  "detente."  "rap- 
proachment."  "acconimodatlon,"  "conces- 
sion "  "normalization  of  relation."^,  "  and  even, 
"peaceful  coexistence  "  It  often  appears 
that  the  U.S.  negotiators  are  anxioii'^ly  seek- 
ing agreements  with  the  Rus.'^iaus.  simply 
for  the  sake  of  agreement 

At  the  same  time,  the  public  is  also  read- 
ing of  continuing  Communist  subversion, 
aggression,  treachery,  and  deception,  all  over 
the  world.  And.  the  majority  of  Americans 
are  well  aware  that  Communists  look  upon 
negotiation  as  simply  one  more  weapon  to 
use  against  the  free  nations,  and  upon 
treaties  and  agreements  as  means  of  further- 
ing their  will  and  as  Instruments  to  be 
broken  when  such  action  will  better  serve 
their  will 

It  Is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Issue 
of  the  State  Department'?  attitude  toward 
communism  Is  FUrrounded  by  so  much  con- 
fusion On  the  one  hand,  unarmed  U.S. 
planes  are  shot  down  over  Germany,  and 
American  servicemen  are  killed  almost  dally 
in  Vietnam.  On  the  other  hand,  a  wheat 
deal  favorable  to  Russia  Is  authorized,  and 
Communist  technicians  are  invited  to  ob- 
serve space  shots  at  Cape  Kennedy  and  to 
Inspect  U.S.  atomic-powered  plants  conduct- 
ing experiments  In  the  desallnlz.ation  of  sea 
^■ater— plants  which.  Incidentally,  are  not 
open  to  the  American  public  or  accessible 
even  to  most  U.S.  scientists 

These  obviously  antithetical  situations— 
both  Involving  US.  relations  with  the  Com- 
munist world — cannot  help  but  cause  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  public  to  question 
whether  the  .Stj\te  Department  acts  occasion- 
ally as  If  the  Kremlin  has  discarded  the 
tenets  of  Lenin  and  given  up  its  plan  to 
"bury"  us;  or.  whether  the  Department  is 
jiretending  that  communism  Is  no  longer  a 
menace  in  the  hope  that  this  will  make  It  so. 
In  its  face-to-face  discussions  with  most 
State  Department  officials  both  in  Washing- 
ton and  abroad,  the  committee  found  that 
thl.s  is  not  the  case.  They  are  under  no  de- 
lusions concerning  Communist  intentions: 
they  are  not  playing  a  game  of  "let's  pre- 
tend" The  personal  attitude  of  these  De- 
partment leaders  toward  communism  is 
tough  and  reslistic.  particularly  so  among 
the  chiefs  of  mission  with  whom  the  com- 
mittee members  talked  overseas  This  same 
attitude  Is  revealed  also  In  the  Secretary's 
speeches. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  be- 
lieves there  are  some  members  of  the  De- 
partment who  assist  in  the  making  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  but  who  appear  to  believe 
that  the  leaders  of  Communist  Russia  are 
mellowing,  and  that  these  leaders  are  willing 
to  solve  International  problems  in  a  concilia- 
tory and  reasonable  manner.  The  test  of 
this  thesis  should  be  performance,  not  words, 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  The  past  is  re- 
plete with  Instances  of  their  deceit  and 
broken  promises. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion,  there- 
fore, that  the  personal  attitudes  of  those 
Department  officials  who  are  realistic  In  their 
beliefs  concerning  communism — that  its 
main  purpose  to  dominate  the  world  has  not 
changed — must  be  reflected  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  has  been  the  case  In  much  of  our 
past  negotiations  and  official  relations  with 
Communist  governments.  The  approach  to 
these  negotiations  and  relations  needs  to  be 
exercised  In  such  a  manner  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  will  know,  without  doubt,  that 
the  State  Department  is  not  practicing,  a 
policy  of  appeasement. 

It  is  not  the  committee's  intention  to  rep- 
resent the  view  that  this  is  simply  a  choice 
between  a  "tough"  versus  a  soft"  approach. 
This  is  profitless.  The  former  will  not  make 
the  Communist  leaders  "roll  over  dead."  and 
the  latter  will  not  "change  their  spots." 

It  Is  not  necessary  or  even  desirable  that 
we  be  belligerent  in  our  manner  of  dealing 
with  Communists.  However,  it  is  essential 
tliat  we  not  be  propitiatory  \n  our  deaUnt: 
with  them  and— from  the  viewpoint  of  pub:;c 
reaction — It  Is  equally  important  that  our 
manner  of  dealing  with  them  not  appear  to 
be  propitiatory. 

Our  approach  to  such  rciuiions  sliould  be 
firm,  balanced,  consistent,  and  uiiequivocat- 
mg.     We  should  always  be  willing   to  enter 
inio  negotiations  with  Communist  represen- 
tatives, but — In  view  of  the  dismal  record  of 
past  negotiations — we  should  require  before- 
hand that  they  demonstrate  good  faith      For 
example,  if  they  seek  talks  on  a  Berlin  settle- 
ment, they  should  first  be  required  to  live  up 
to  existing  agreements,  cease  to  obstruct  the 
corridors  to  Berlin,  and  destroy  the  infamous 
and   Illegal   wall  dividing   West    Berlin   from 
East  Berlin.  In  fairness  to  the  Department,  it 
should  be  noted  here  that  the  United  States 
has  laid  down  prerequisites  to  further  Lao- 
tian talks  with  the  Russians      The  violation 
ul  the  Geneva  accord  on  Laos,  and  the  open 
warfare  carried  on  by  the  Pathet  Lao,  makes 
imijeratlve  this  firm  stand      It  Is  miportant, 
moreover,   that   we    take   a   similar   stand    in 
other   Instances    of   this   nature   and   remain 
firm  In  our  decisions  along  these  lines.     (On 
Its  trip  around  the  world,  the  members  of  the 
committee  had  opportunity  to  confer  with 
many  officials  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  Armed  Services.  American  businessmen, 
and  representatives  of  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries.    From  Tokyo   to  Lisbon,    there   was   a 
complete  unanimity  of  viewpoint  that  unless 
the  United  States  stand  steadfast  in  support 
of   the  free  countries  of   southeast  Asia,  we 
might    as   well    "walk   out"    and    permit    the 
entire  continent  to  fall  under  communistic 
Cliina's  domination ) 

Whatever  the  subject  of  our  negotiations 
With  Communists,  the  committee  believes 
that  the  State  Department  should  ( 1 1  make 
clear  to  the  public  why  It  Is  important  that 
the  United  States  enter  into  talks  with  Com- 
munists on  the  subject;  and  (2i  when  ne- 
gotiations are  concluded,  make  clear  to  the 
public  the  results  including  what  conces- 
sions we  made.  If  any.  and  what  concessions 
we  received  In  exchange.  Also.  In  the  con- 
duct of  such  negotiations,  we  must  not  make 
any  concessions  which  will  serve  to  erode 
away  our  basic  rights. 

In  short,  our  manner  of  dealing  with  Com- 
munists should  be  such  that  the  official  at- 
titude of  the  United  States  toward  commu- 
nism will   not  be  misunderstood   by   either 


the  Communists,  or  the  American  public 
Let  our  diplomatic  relations  with  Commu- 
nists be  Arm  and  meaningful.  In  appropri- 
ate cases,  let  our  Government  demonstrate 
its  power,  capacity,  and  determination  to 
deal  directly  with  a  willful  provocation 
wherever  it  may  arise.  This  will  result  in 
the  American  people  having  more  confidence 
in  the  Department  of  State,  and  will  hapten 
the  day  when  the  Communist  world  will 
realize  its  ambitions  cannot  be  attained  by 
armed  aggression  or  peaceful  coexistence 


Cjrpriot  Resolution 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
42d  supreme  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hellenic  Educational  Propre.s.sive 
Association.  1.500  delegates  unanimously 
adopted  an  important  resolution  on  the 
tioubled  Cyprus  situation. 

Tlie  convention  endorsed  the  pimciple 
of  self-determination  for  Cyprus  and 
condemned  the  recent  attacks  on  Cypri- 
oLs  that  have  alarmed  all  civilized 
nations. 

A  great  many  Members  of  Congress 
sent  the  Ahepa  convention  wires  and 
telegrams    of    support    and    encouraee- 

ment. 

1  would  like  to  make  the  resolutior.  and 
the  messages  available  to  all  Members 
of  the  House  under  unanimous  consent 
and  include  them  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

1.  The  members  of  the  Order  of  .Aliepa 
again  reaffirm  their  oft -stated  opposition  to 
communism  and  all  other  forms  of  tyranny 
a!id  subversion. 

2  Immediately  after  World  War  I.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  gave  hope  and  inspiration  to 
the  enslaved  and  downtrodden  nations  and 
people*,  of  the  world  by  enunciating  the 
principle  and  doctrine  of  self-detem-.mr.tion 

This  doctrine  was  wholeheartediy  sup- 
ported and  became  a  cornerstone  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  As  a  result  of  this  pol- 
icy, great  segments  of  the  world  were 
liberated,  and  many  peoples  of  the  world 
have  established  their  own  democratic  na- 
tions in  Africa  and  Asia.  It  Is  a  policy  that 
continue.s  to  .give  hope  and  inspiration  to 
those  nations  and  peoples  still  enslaved  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  It  is  a  policy  that 
has  given  deserved  credit  to  the  U'.uted 
States  There  is  a  struggle  going  on  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  The  people  of  C\-prus  are 
entitled  to" self-determination  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  democratic  govern- 
ment where  all  the  citizens  will  have  equal 
suffrage,  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  reli- 
gious freedom,  and  equal  educational,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  opportunities  in  accord- 
ance with  American  history  and  tradition. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa.  in  convention  assem- 
bled in  Toronto.  Ontario.  Canada,  again  en- 
dorses this  basic  principle  cf  US  foreign 
policy,  and  urges  the  U.S.  Government  to 
wholeheartedly  pursue  and  fully  Implement 
this  policy  of  self-determination  for  the 
people  of  Cyprus. 

3.  Tlie  Christians  of  Constantinople  and 
other  parts  of  Turkey  are  being  expelled  and 
persecuted  Their  properties  are  being  con- 
fiscated without  compensation.  The  Order 
of  Ahepa  condemns  this  arbitrary,  unjust. 
and   uncivilized   treatment   of   these    Chris- 
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tlans  by  Turkey,  and  calla  upon  all  men  of 
good  will  everywhere  to  urge  their  respective 
govemmenU  to  come  to  the  aid  of  these  tin- 
fortunate  vlctlmfl. 

4.  The  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Its  hierarchy  are  being  per- 
secuted and  exiled  unjustly.  The  Order  of 
Ahepa  condemna  such  barbaric  practices  and 
appeals  to  all  people  of  every  faith  to  Join 
In  this  condemnation  so  that  religious  free- 
dom may  be  reaffirmed  In  Turkey 

-I  feel  that  the  people  of  Cyprus  should 
have  the  right  to  determine  the  form  and 
type  of  government  they  prefer.  The  people 
should  be  permitted  to  decide  this  Important 
question   for    themselves. 

"J.  Edgar  Chenoweth, 
"Member  of  Conffress,  Colorado" 


"The  Ideal  solution  Is  one  which  accords 
self-determination  to  the  people  of  Cyprus 
with  specific  guarantees  of  the  rights  of 
the  Turkish  minority. 

"Thomas   J    Dodd. 
"U.S.  Senate,  Connecticut." 

"I  am  hopeful  that  d\irlng  the  truce  which 
U  now  in  effect  that  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  may  be  clearly  established 
for  Cyprus. 

"Eugene  J.  McCarthy. 
"U.S.  Senate,  Minnesota." 

"I  believe  the  people  of  Cyprus  should  en- 
Joy  the  right  of  self-government  under  a 
constitution    safeguarding    the    rights    of    all 

pyeople. 

•'Harry   F    Byrd, 

•'U.S.  Senate.  Virginia." 

"Tills  month  will  mark  the  fourth  anni- 
versary of  an  Independent  Cyprus  There- 
fore, It  Is  my  Blncerest  hope  that  as  the 
Cyprlot  people  reconstitute  their  sovereignty 
and  freedom  from  colonial  status,  a  lasting 
peace  will  be  resolved,  through  the  efforts 
of  the  United  Nations  or  otlier  mediating 
ofBces,  to  enable  this  republic  to  progress 
In  ItB  development  without  contlict  and  dis- 
harmony. 

"John  W.  McCormack, 

"Speaker,  US  House  of  Reprc-icntatncs." 


In  any  country  must  be  protected  but  In  pro- 
viding such  protection  It  Is  eqally  Important 
that  the  right*  of  the  majority  not  l>e  sacri- 
ficed. 

"The  principle  of  aelf-determlnatlon  1«  one 
which  I  think  most  If  not  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  endorse.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
counUy  can  have  an  effective  government  If 
majority  rule  la  to  be  abrogated.  So  I  be- 
lieve that  the  only  practicable  and  workable 
solution  of  the  Cyi)r\is  problem  will  depend 
ufxin  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitution  to 
be  voted  on  by  all  of  the  i>€ople  of  Cyprus, 
but  such  a  constitution  must  Include  defi- 
nite and  permanent  gxiarantees  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  minority. 

"Maintenance  of  a  permanent  outside  force 
on  Cyprus  to  preserve  peace  will  be  Intoler- 
able from  many  standpoints.  This  seem.s  to 
me  to  leave  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion by  the  pef>ple  of  Cyprus,  in  a  fair  elec- 
tion in  which  the  right  of  all  who  are  eligible 
to  vote  shall  be  guaranteed.  ufTers  the  only 
prtvcticable  solution  of  what  all  recognize  as 
a  very  serious  problem. 

■Cmari.es   Raper   Jonas, 
'Member  of  Can^T.s.'i,  North  Carolina  " 


for  the  crisis  In  Cyprus  and  pledge  to  support 
efforts  to  secure  peace  and  Justice  there. 

"Vanck  Haxtkz, 
"U.S.  Senator.  Indiana." 


"As  one  who  accepts  Woodrow  Wilson's  be- 
lief that  all  peoples  are  entitled  to  the  right 
of  self-determinntion,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  people  of  Cyprus  should  enjoy  the  right 
of  self-government  under  a  constitution  to 
be  adopted  by  them  which  should  contain 
adequate  safeguards  for  the  rights  of  the 
Turkish  minority,  as  well  as  for  the  rights 
of  all  other  Cypriot.s. 

"Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr  , 
"US  Senator.  North  Carolina." 


"In  my  judgment,  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  should  be  the  cornerstone  of 
American  foreign  policy  with  regard  to 
Cyprus  and  all  other  nations.  I  believe, 
with  Woodrow  Wilson,  that  all  people  shall 
have  the  free  choice  as  to  their  form  of 
government. 

"Admittedly,  the  crisis  in  Cyprus  Is  the 
direct  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  Brit- 
ish policy  of  playing  one  side  against  the 
other  during  the  1950's.  The  result  today 
is  that  feelings  are  so  strong  that  a  solu- 
tion Is  extremely  difficult.  I  shiure  your 
hope,  however,  that  an  agreement  can  be 
reached  without   resort  to  war. 

"LrciEN   N.   Nedzi, 
"Member  of  Congress.  Michigan." 

"I  am  afraid  there  will  not  be  any  perma- 
nent peace  on  Cyprus  so  long  :i.s  a  minority 
of  17  percent  can  exercise  a  veto  over  such 
critical  government  policies  as  taxation,  for- 
eign aflairs,  and  defense.  A  government  so 
organized  has  little  If  any  chance  of  perma- 
nency.    Certainly    the    rights   of   a   minority 


"I  believe  strongly  in  the  right  of  self- 
determination  of  the  pe<iple  of  Cyprus  and 
this  has  been  a  basic  American  ixjllcy 
throughout  our  life  as  a  nation.  Even 
though  the  situation  on  this  unfortunate 
island  Is  an  emotional  one.  tbe  \^u.ce  of  the 
world  require*  that  restraint  be  exercised  by 
both  parties  to  the  dispute.  It  would  be 
tragic.  Indeed,  if  two  strong  allies  of  the 
United  States  and  bulwarks  of  the  collective 
security  organization  against  communism 
should  enter  into  a  conflict  which  would  not 
only  not  solve  the  problem  immediately,  but 
whose  inevitable  result  would  be  the  triumph 
of  the  communism  U)  whose  resUalnt  both 
are  dedicated 

•John  S.  Mon.agan, 
'Member  of  Congress,   Connecticut." 

•'Every  Greek  must  sympathize  with  the 
determination  of  the  Greek  Cyprlot  to  govern 
his  own  destiny  and  to  live  In  peace.  The 
savage  conflict  which  Is  gripping  the  Island 
of  Cyprus  Is  the  bitter  legacy  of  years  of 
oppression  of  the  Greek  people  by  the  Turks. 
After  the  hard-fought  struggle  for  Independ- 
ence which  finally  ended  In  1960  the  O'priot 
again  finds  his  life  destroyed  by  civil  war 
and  the  threat  of  Invasion.  The  Zurich 
Agreement  was  an  honest,  but  futile  effort 
to  enable  the  Greek  and  the  Turkish  com- 
munities to  live  In  peace  together.  The  fall- 
lu-e  of  that  effort  Is  clear.  No  form  of  gov- 
ernment impoeed  from  the  outside  can  bring 
the  Island  of  Cyprus  the  peace  and  prosperity 
for  whk-h  it  has  waited  so  long. 

"Harrison   A.  WrLi.iAMs.  jR  . 

"U  S.  Senate.  Ne->.c  Jer-iey."  I 

"Congratulations  on  the  work  you  are  do- 
ing to  alert  the  free  world  to  the  serious 
situations  In  Cyprus.  I  support  self-deter- 
mination of  Cyprus  with  majority  rule  so 
long  as  the  rights  of  minorities  are  protected. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  17-perrcnt  minority 
should  prevent  the  8"2-percent  Greek  majority 
from  having  effective  government. 

"Hugh  Scott, 
"U.S.  Senator.  Pennsylvania." 

"Heartily  endorse  principle  of  national 
self-determination  with  adequate  protection 
of  minorities.  Fervently  hoj^e  your  work 
may  be  fruitfvjl  and  that  this  may  be 
achieved  in  Cyprus. 

"Joseph  M.  M(  Dade, 
"US.  Congressman.  Penn.'q/liania." 


"Many  Americans  have  been  appalled  by 
the  news  from  Cyprus  of  the  air  attacks  upon 
the  civilian  population,  the  suffering  un- 
necessarily caused,  and  the  nightmare  which 
for  the  last  6  months  has  been  the  fate  of  the 
people  of  Cyprus  Greek  or  Turk,  much  of 
this  havoc  was  caused  by  the  Interference  of 
Turkey  and  the  so-called  veto  rule  which 
deprived  the  majority  of  the  democratic 
right  to  act  and  vested  In  the  minority  the 
power  to  disrupt  the  orderly  processes  of 
government  regardless  of  its  effect  on  the 
general  populace.  The  attacks  of  the  Turkish 
Air  Force  upon  the  unprotected  coastal  towns 
and  vlUa^ges  of  Cyprus  without  warning  have 
affronted  our  sense  of  civilization  recalling 
some  of  the  worst  episodes  of  a  generation 
ago  as  mayor  and  as  a  private  citizen  con- 
scious of  God-given  rights  of  every  person 
regardless  of  race  and  religion.  I  hope  and 
pray  with  my  friends  of  Greek  and  Turkish 
descent  and  all  Americans  of  good  will  that 
the  negotiations  now  taking  place  In  Geneva 
will  find  a  Just  and  permanent  solution  to 
the  problem  of  C>-prus  which  will  bring 
peace  not  only  to  that  unfortunate  Island  to 
Greece  to  Turkey  but  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  well. 

"Robert  F.  Wagner, 
"Mayor,  City  of  Nev'  York." 


•'I  assure  you  that  as  a  citizen  of  this  Na- 
tion, I  have  always  believed  in  majority  rule 
with  constitutional  guarantees  for  minority 
groups. 

'•It  Is  my  hope.  Just  as  I  know  It  Is  the  hope 
of  you  and  all  the  members  of  the  Order  of 
Ahepa,  that  the  Cyprus  question  can  be 
brought  to  a  peaceful  and  equitable  solution 
at  an  e;irly  date. 

"Terkt  Saneord, 
"Governor,  North  Carolina." 


"I  want  to  assure  you  of  my  support  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination  with  regard 
to  C>prus.  I  might  add  that,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  In  the  best  tradition  of  democracy,  the 
Greek  people  of  Cyprus  will  not  use  this  right 
of  self-determination  to  ride  roughshod  over 
the  rights  of  any  minority  group,  but  will 
protect  the  legitimate  Interests  of  such 
groui)s. 

*  "Charles  S.  Joelson. 

"Member  of  Congress.  New  Jersey." 


"Certainly,  the  people  of  any  country  have 
a  right  to  determine  their  future.  I  agree 
that  the  people  of  Cyprus  should  have  the 
right  of  self-determination  and  I  am  hope- 
ful this  principle  can  be  recognized  soon. 
"Btron  G.  Rogers, 
"Member  of  Congress,  Colorado." 


"Please  convey  my  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  your  members,  and  especially 
the  Indiana  delegation,  at  your  42d  supreme 
convention.     I  share  your  members'  concern 


"Considering  the  traditional  emphasis  In 
our  foreign  policy  on  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  ever  since  this  principle  was 
first  postulated  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. I  would  like  to  urge  that  this  tra. 
dition  be  kept  in  mind  when  p<5llcle8  con- 
cerning the  Cyprus  question  are  formulated. 

"I  have  made  a  study  of  the  Cyprus  Issue. 
and  have  concluded  that  self-determination 
would  be  the  only  policy  consistent  with  the 
facts  of  the  situation,  as  well  as  being  con- 
sistent with  our  principles. 

"I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  contUuie 
our    traditional    policy    of    supporting    self- 
determination,  in  regard  to  this  issvie. 
"DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels, 
"Member  of  Congress, 
"US   Representative  from  New  Jersey  " 

"Certainly,  I  believe  that  the  people  of  any 
country  should  have  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination.   Likewise,  the  people  of  any  nation 
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should  be  free  from  Interference  In  their  in- 
ternal affairs  from  other  nations. 

"John  Bell  Williams. 
-Member  of  Congress.  Mississippi." 

"It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  the  pro- 
Dosal  for  a  constitution  to  be  voted  upon  by 
alfthe  people  of  Cyprus  is  the  kind  of  pro- 
D(«al  that  we  should  support  since  It  Is  in 
LenlnR  with  our  basic  policy  of  permitting 
all  people  to  settle  their  problems  through 
uadltlonal  democratic  processes. 

"As  you  well  know.  I  have  always  been 
deeply  interested  In  the  problems  of  all 
Greek-Americans,  and  I  know  they  share  my 
concern  about  the  serious  situation  which 
now  exists  in  Cyprus. 

"B.  EVEXFTT  Jordan. 
'U.S.  Senator.  North  Carolirui." 
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"As  one  who  accepts  'Woodrow  Wilson's 
belief  that  all  peoples  are  entitled  to  the 
right  of  self-determination.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  people  of  Cyprus  should  enjoy  the 
right  to  self-government  under  a  constitu- 
tion to  be  adopted  by  them,  which  should 
contain  adequate  safeguards  for  the  rights 
of  the  Turkish  minority,  as  weU  as  the  rights 
of  all  other  Cyprlots. 

"Sam  J.  Erun,  Jr.. 
"U.S.  Senator,  North  Carolina." 


'•The  right  of  self-determination  for  all 
neoples  was  first  promulgated  by  our  great 
president  Woodrow  Wilson  right  after  World 
War  I  It  has  since  been  one  of  the  corner- 
stones of  American  foreign  policy.  We  have 
supported  this  policy  in  the  post-World  War 
n  period  for  all  the  nations  In  Africa  and 
Asia  The  late,  martyred  and  beloved  John 
F  Kennedy,  both  as  President  and  Senator, 
was  in  the  forefront  of  all  American  efforts 
to  implement  and  effectuate  this  policy. 

••I  have  consistently  supported  this  policy 
In  the  pa-n.  I  think  that  the  people  of 
Cyprus  are  entitled  to  self-determination.  I 
am  sure  that  Judging  by  the  past  and  recent 
history  of  the  Greek  people,  that,  as  the  ma- 
jority, they  will  respect  and  protect  the  rights 
pf  the  Turkish  minority. 

"Harold  D  Donohtje. 
"Member  of  Congrr.v,  Ma.'i^achusetts." 


"I  endorse  a  solution  of  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem in  accordance  with  United  Nations  prin- 
ciples of  self-determination  and  hope  this 
can  be  achieved. 

"Lister  Hill, 
"U.S  Senator.  Alabama  " 


"I  Join  with  you  In  supporting  majority 
rule  In  Cyprus  to  self-government  and  self- 
determination  of.  I  tr\ist  that  the  situation 
In  Cyprus  can  be  resolved  peacefully  In  the 
best    Interest   of    all    Cyprlots. 

"CiEOBGE  M.  Rhodes. 
"Member  of  Congress,  Pennsylimnia." 


"I  concur  fully,  that  the  people  of  Cyprus 
have  a  right  to  self-determination  without 
Interference   from   other    nations. 

"Albert  Watson, 
"Member  of  Congress,  South  Carolina." 


"I  wholeheartedly  support  the  right  of  the 
people  of  Cv^prus  to  self-government  and 
self-determination  of  their  Government.  I 
would  like  to  see  all  foreign  armies  removed 
from  Cyprus  If  peace  can  be  maintained  by 
the  United  Nations  Forces  until  an  election 
and  the  Indcpiendence  of  Cyprus  can  be  se- 
rvued   and    peace   giiaranteed. 

"Olin  D.  Johnston. 
"U.S.  Senator,  South  Carolina." 


"There  is  no  question  that  the  Greek  peo- 
ple are  not  the  aggressors  In  thU  situation. 
The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve,  has  been  fully  Ijrlefed  on  this 
problem  I  am  hopeful  that  the  new  cease 
fire  will  permit  a  solution  that  will  uphold 
the  rightful  claims  of  the  Greek  people  on 

Cyprus. 

"P.  Bradford  Morse, 
"Member  of  Congress,  Mas.^achusetts." 

"As  you  may  know.  I  have  always  main- 
tained that  the  people  of  any  country  should 
be  permitted  to  choose  the  government  of 
their  choice  In  free  and  open  elections,  and 
that  there  should  be  no  Interference  by  an 
out5lde  alien    power. 

"You  may  be  assured  of  my  continuing 
stand  in  this  matter. 

"John  Lesinski. 
"Member  of  Congress.  Michigan." 


"I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  giving 
me  the  benefit  of  your  thinking  and  that 
of  the  other  members  of  your  fine  organiza- 
tion. I  certainly  agree  that  the  people  of 
Cyprus  are  entitled  to  the  rights  mentioned 
in  your  letter  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  steps 
can   be   taken  to  guarantee  these  rights  to 

them. 

"X    hope    that   our    State    Department   -wlU 
take  this  position,  and  you  can  count  on  my 
support  in  any  way  In  which  I  can  help. 
"With  fond  regards.  I  am 

"John  Stennis, 
"U.S.  Senator,  Mississippi." 


"I  have  long  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  principle  of  self-determination  for  peo- 
ple evcryw  here  In  the  world.  Our  forefathers 
be'leved  in  their  right  to  determine  the 
kind  of  government  under  which  they  were 
to  live.  As  a  result,  we  enjoy  today  the 
greatest  measure  of  freedom  of  any  other 
nation.  American  devotion  to  the  principle 
of  self-determination  Is  reflected  In  our  sup- 
port of  the  United  States. 

"The  Greek  people  on  Cyprus  are  engaged 
in  a  hl.":torlc  strupqle  to  determine  the  form 
of  government  under  which  they  and  their 
children  are  to  live.  Comprising  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Cyprlot  population,  the  Greeks 
on  Cyprus  deserve  the  support  of  all  those 
who  respect  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion. 

"It  is  my  hope  that  the  Greek  majority  on 
Cyprus  win  be  permitted  to  work  its  •will. 
Only  through  such  action  can  peace  and  eco- 
nomic progress  be  brought  to  a  land  which 
means  so  much  to  the  cau.se  of  the  free  world, 
"Basil  L  Whitener, 
"AfcmbcT-  of  Congress.  North  Carolina." 


"As  a  nation  we  have  always  basically  be- 
lieved In  self-determination.  I  am  personal- 
ly for  this  position  as  a  matter  of  principle. 
In  this  instance  I  recognize  that  before  this 
can  be  accomplished  without  danger  of  war, 
there  are  certain  political  questions  with 
the  major  powers  Involved,  Greece  and 
Turkey,  which  must  be  resolved,  and  It  Is 
these  upon  which  the  concentration  Is  being 
placed.  Certain  facts  stand  out  In  my  mind: 
The  present  constitution  Is  not  workable. 
The  G.'-eek  Cyprlots  do  comprise  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  the  population.  There- 
fore, as  In  our  own  country,  the  majority 
is  entitled  to  certain  specific  privileges  and 
powers,  but  the  20-percent  minority,  as  with 
us,  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  their  In- 
dividual liberties  and  clvU  rights. 

••These  are  the  matters  which  must  be 
negotiated,  and  I  believe  can  be  negotiated, 
when  the  present  highly  charged  emotional 
and  military  atmosphere  has  been  pacified 
and  relaxed. 

"James  Roosevelt, 
"Member  of  Congress.  California." 


"To  all  of  us  Interested  in  the  Issue  of 
Cyprus  these  days  there  Is  great  concern. 
We  see  hope,  however,  that  peace  can  be  re- 
stored so  that  all  of  the  peoples  of  Cyprus 
may  live  In  harmony.  There  must  be  respect 
for  majority  rights.  There  must  be  respect 
for  minority  rights.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
voice  of  the  order  of  Ahepa  will  continue  to 
be  heard  clearly  In  the  days  ahead. 

"Joseph  S.  Clark, 
"U.S.  Senator,  Pennsylvania." 


"I  wish  you  to  know  that  I  am  in  agree- 
ment with  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion In  resolving  the  problems  that  beset  the 
Island  of  Cyprus. 

"In  a  democratic  form  of  government,  the 
rights  of  the  minority  must  be  protected, 
but  It  Is  the  win  of  the  majority  which  must 
prevail. 

"Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
"Jlf ember  of  Congress,  Colorado." 


"Please  express  to  the  delegates  that  I  am 
m  sympathy  for  a  Just  and  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  Cyprus  crisis,  with  the  Cyprus 
citizens  given  their  choice  of  self-determi- 
nation. 

"Hatdon  BtnaNs, 
"Mayor    of   Jacksonville,    Fla..    Demo- 
cratic Nominee  for  Governor-Elect ." 


"At  this  hour  In  the  history  of  the  great 
Ahepa  organization  please  be  assttred  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  aware  of  the  critical 
situation  existing  and  you  may  be  sure  I 
stand  ready  to  assist  In  every  way  to  assure 
the  fight  of  self-determination  for  all  free- 
dom-lovlr.g  people. 

"Robert  T.  MCLosket. 
"Member  of  Congress,  Illinois." 


"Certainly  I  endorse  wholeheartedly  the 
traditional  principle  of  determination,  and 
share  your  conviction  that  free  people  should 
have  the  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
without  outside  Interference. 

"Ed  Edmondson, 
"Member    of    Congress,    Oklahoma." 


"I  support  Just  solution  of  Cyprus  problem 
In  accordance  with  U.N.  principles  of  self- 
determination.  Hope  such  solution  'Will  be 
reached. 

"John  Sparkman. 
"l/jS.  Senator,  Alabama." 


"I  endorse  the  ancient  principle  of  na- 
tional self-determination  which  Is  in  the 
very  best  tradition  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Greece  so  long  as  In  that  same 
tradition  there  are  adequate  safeguards  for 
minority   groups. 

"Daniel  J.  Flood. 
"Member  of  Congress,  Pennsylvania." 


"Ahepa  Is  to  be  commended  for  its  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  Its  con- 
cern for  the  Individual  and  his  rights.  May 
the  warm  fellowBhlp  be  extended  to  all  your 
members. 

"WnxiAM  Sckanton, 
"GoternoT,  Pennsylvania." 


"Well,  of  course,  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
for  a  long  period  of  time  to  observe  these 
international  problems,  and  I  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  self-determination  should  not  be 
p>ermitted  to  the  people  of  any  nation- 

"For  a  major  nation  to  step  Into  a  smaller 
nation  and  endeavor  to  predetermine  Its  In- 
ternational political  or  economic  welfare  is, 
in  my  opinion,  an  erroneous  procedure. 
Were  I  In  a  position  to  create  a  policy  of  this 
character,  you  may  rest  assured  that  the 
above  statement  would  be  the  basic  phi- 
losophy of  the  policy  I  would  Issue. 

"Harkt  R.  Sheppard. 
"Member  of  Congress,  California." 


"I  feel  that  every  country  should  be  free 
to  establish  and  maintain  Its  own  govern- 
ment and  handle  Its  Internal  affairs  without 
intervention  from  other  countries. 

"Tom  G.  Abernetht, 
"Member  of  Congress,  Mississippi." 


"I  am  concerned  as  we  all  are  about  the 
situation  In  Cyprtis  and  most  certainly  en- 
dorse principle  of  self-determination  for  the 
island  with  protection  of  all  minorities.  I 
fervently  hope  there  will  be  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  the  current  problems  and'dlsptues. 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  Congress  ■»-lll  con- 
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tlnue  to  give  this  matter  the  consideration 
and  attention  It  warrants. 

"Bknjamin  Roseuthal, 
"Member  of  Congress,  New  York." 

"I  know  your  convention  will  raise  Its  sig- 
nificant voice  for  contlniilng  the  fight  for 
freedom  In  the  world  and  partlc\ilarly  for 
self-determination  for  the   heroic  people  of 

Cyprus. 

"Ci-AiTDE  Pepper. 
"Member  of  Confiress,  Florida." 
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a  matter  of  fairness,  extending  the  same  offer 
to  the  Greek  minority  In  Turkey— with  ap- 
propriate compensation  for  property,  travel 
and  resettlement  expenses.  Most  Important 
is  the  settlement  of  the  problem  as  rapidly 
as  possible  so  that  continued  violence  and 

bloodshed  can  be  avoided. 

"Claiborne  Pei.l. 
"US   Senator.  Rhode  Island.' 


"It  is  essenUal.  not  only  to  troubled  Cy- 
prus, but  to  the  peace  of  the  world  that  a 
Just  and  reasonable  solution  to  thU  dUpute 
be  speedily  achieved.  In  all  negotiations 
compromises  are  usually  necesasry.  but  In 
my  opinion  there  can  be  no  compromise  of 
the  basic  right  of  majority  self-determina- 
tion free  from  outside  dictation  or  coercion. 
I  have  stressed  this  point  to  our  offlcials  and 
have  urged  continued  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  representative  government  by  the 
consent  of  the  majority  In  the  present  crlsU. 
This  has  been  a  fundamental  policy  of  our 
diplomatic  efforts  on  behalf  of  peace  for  al- 
most half  a  century,  since  Its  promiilgatlon 
by  President  Woodrow  Wilson;  without  11, 
the  search  for  peace  must  be  futile. 

"Let  us  hope  and  prfty  that,  guided  by 
right  principles,  a  Just  and  permanent  accord 
may  be  reached  In  Cyprus  and  that  the  most 
close  and  cordial  relations  may  exist  between 

our  nations. 

"Joseph  G.  Minish, 
"Member  of  Congresx,  New  Jersey." 

"You  may  be  sure  that  I  am  continuing 
my  efforts  to  bring  peace.  law  and  order  to 
this  afflicted  island  and  its  Inhabitants  which 
Include  such  a  large  number  of  Greek  people, 
entitled  to  have  their  rights  as  free  men  and 
women  recognized,  and  to  be  protected 
against  aggression  from  any  and  every  source. 
"At  the  outset  of  this  recent  outbreak.  I 
again  Immediately  communicated  with  the 
Department  of  State  urging  that  the  Depart- 
ment and  our  Government  render  every  pos- 
sible help,  through  the  United  Nations  and 
otherwise,  to  stop  military  aggression  and 
bring  about  peaceful  conditions  and  orderly 
free  government  In  Cyprus,  and  I  fervently 
hope  and  pray  that  these  great,  humane  ob- 
jectives can  speedily  be  realized. 

"I  want  you  and  all  our  Greek  friends  to 
know  that  I  will  leave  nothing  undone  to 
support  and  sustain  our  own  Government  In 
every  measure  to  accomplish  these  ends, 
which  I  have  urged  upon  our  Government 
with  all  my  heart. 

"Let  me  again  Join  you  In  pleading  for  self- 
determination,  peace  and  fair  and  Impartial, 
responsible,  representative  government  in 
Cyprus,  and  I  am  both  anxious  and  resolved 
to  render  this  cause  every  possible  measure 
of  support  and  assistance.  May  peace,  order 
and    good    government    soon    be    realized    in 

Cyprus 

"Philip  J.  Philbin. 
"Member  of  Congress,  Massachusetts.' 


"The  vexing  problem  In  Cyprus  regarding 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  populations  demands 
a  prompt  and  equitable  solution. 

'Insofiu-  as  there  Is  an  overwhelming 
Greek  majority  on  the  Island  of  4  to  1.  I 
would  think  the  most  reasonable  solution 
would  be  to  have  a  popular  referendum  to 
adopt  a  more  practical  and  workable  consti- 
tution. If  the  majority  wishes  to  continue 
the  independent  status  or  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  union  with  Greece,  absolute  guarantees 
for  the  protection  of  the  minority  Interests 
should  be  Incorporated  In  the  new  Constitu- 
tion. 

"Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  very  real  possibility  of  repatriating  the 
Turkish  minority  to  Its  homeland— and.   as 


"I  believe  that  the  people  of  Cyprus  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  select  the  type  of 
government  that  they  wish  for  themselves. 
If  the  Cyprlot  people  are  allowed  to  settle 
their  own  affairs  and  exercise  their  right  to 
determine  for  themselves  the  type  of  govern- 
ment they  ought  to  have,  this  matter  would 
resolve  Itself. 

"The  U.S.  Government,  moreover,  should 
make  It  crystal  clear  that  the  present  Involve- 
ment of  Turkey.  Britain,  and  Greece  is  not 
only  a  violation  of  the  principles  upon  which 
their  government  was  founded  but  Illegal 
and  immoral  as  well.  The  people  of  Cyprus 
have  certain  Inalienable  rights  which  should 
be  honored  and  respected  without  outside  In- 
terference. 

"Pm-l  a  FiNO. 

'Member  of  Congress.  New  York   ' 


"I  would  wholeheartedly  support  any  pro- 
gram tfiat  will  provide  complete  self-deter- 
mination for  Cyprus  and  all  other  countries, 
in  letting  the  people  of  such  countries  decide 
their  own  destiny.  ThU  Is  fundamental  to 
Americans. 

"Frank  B   Morrison. 

"Goi  erncrr.  Nebraska  " 


".Strongly  favor  immediate  cessation  of 
Turkish  aggreslson  in  Cypru.s  with  eventual 
U.N  conducted  plebicite  for  Its  people.  Di- 
vided Cyprus  is  contrary  to  British  grant  as 
well  as  basically  unsound.  Have  protested 
Ttirklsh  aggression  to  US.  Department  of 
State  as  well  as  to  White  Hou.se 

"Louts  C  Wyman, 
-.Mrmbrr  of  Congress.  New  Hampshire." 


"I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  make  clear 
to  you  my  views  on  the  Cyprus  Issue.    I  firmly 
believe    that    In    Cyprus,    as    In    the    United 
States  and  elsewhere  In  the  world,  majority 
rule  must  be  the  basis  of  all  representative 
government.     Self-determination  Is  vital  for 
a  final,  peaceful   settlement   on   Cyprus   and 
this  right  must  not  be  denied   to  the  f>eople 
of  Cyprus.     The  people  of  Cyprus  deserve  an 
effective   government,   and   with   a   minority 
veto,  effective  government  is  impossible.     In 
my  judgment,  the  proposal  which  is  best  for 
the    foreign    policy    interests    of    the    United 
States,  as  well  as  for  Great  BrlUiln,  Greece, 
and  Turkey,  Is  full  self-determination,  which 
I    believe    would   result   in    \inlon    of    Cyprus 
with  Greece.     Throughout  the  centuries,  po- 
litical self-government  has  been  one  of   the 
great  le?acle.s  of  the  people  of  Greece  to  our 
We.stern    civilization.      It    Is    only    right    and 
reasonable   that  the  people  of  C\-prus  should 
also    enjoy    the    precious   principles    of    self- 
determination   and   majority  rule   which   we 
in  the  United  SUites  have  come  to  cherish  so 
deeply   for   our   own   country       Tlie   civilized 
world  is  shocked  by  recent  Txirklsh  attacks  on 
Cyprlot     civilians,     including     strafing     and 
dropping  napalm  bombs  on  men.  women,  and 
children.     It  is  intolerable  that  U.S.  military 
assistance  supplied  by  our  Giivernment  and 
paid    for    by    the    taxpayers    of    the    United 
SUtes  should  be  used  In  these  barbaric  at- 
tacks.    I  have  strongly  protested  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  urged  an  Immediate  ces- 
sation of  military  assistance  Uy  Turkey.     You 
can  be  sure  I  shall  continue  to  work  for  a 
fair  and  honorable  treatment  for  the  people 

of  Cyprus. 

"Kenneth  B   Keating, 
"VS.  Senator,  Neic  York   ' 


The  Rogers  Corp.  of  Connecticut 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

Of    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22, 1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  v.'ish  to 
Insert  Into  the  Record  the  text  of  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Plant  Expansion  Spot- 
lights Diverslflcation  at  Rogers."  which 
was  published  in  the  September  1964  is- 
sue of  Connecticut  Industry.  The  article 
was  written  by  Dr.  William  T,  Fisher,  as- 
sistant dean,  School  of  Insurance,  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut. 

This  is  a  brief  story  of  the  Rogers 
Corp.,  located  at  Rogers,  Conn.,  In-  my 
congressional  district.  In  existence  for 
132  years,  the  company  recently  under- 
went a  process  of  expansion  and  diver- 
sification of  its  products.  Today  It 
employs  over  550  persons  and  its  prod- 
ucts are  sold  in  45  countries.  The  Rog- 
ers Corp.  Is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
Industrial  possibilities  and  potentials  of 
eastern  Connecticut.  We  welcome  other 
industries  and  manufacturing  enter- 
prises to  visit  the  area  and  to  consider 
ix>sslble  location  there. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 
Plant  Exp.'knsion  Spotlights  Diversification 

AT    ROGF31S 

(By  W.  T.  Fisher,  assistant  dean,  School  of 
Insurance,  the  University  of  Connecticut) 
A  new  35,000-square-foot  plant  addition 
dedicated  June  26  in  Rogers,  Conn.,  under- 
lines evolution  of  the  Rogers  Corp.  from  a 
papertaoard  manufacturer  132  years  ago  to 
a  diversified  participant  In  the  electrical/ 
electronic  industries. 

The  new  facllltlee,  devoted  primarily  to 
the  firm's  exclusive  Mektron  molded  cir- 
cuits, will  triple  manufacturing  capacity  for 
these  units  and  release  space  In  adjoining 
quarters  for  expanded  research  and  develop- 
ment and  related  office  functions.  The 
.building  also  will  serve  as  headquarters  for 
Rogers'  KiUingly  Division  which.  In  addition 
to  Mektron.  makes  automatic  transmission 
gaskets  and  thermal  heat  shields  used  on 
Jetplanes.  Space  is  provided  for  material! 
preparation,  finished  goods  storage,  and 
shipping. 

Gov.  John  Dempsey,  who  led  the  dedi- 
cation ceremonies,  wiis  Intnxiuced  by  Saul 
M  Sllverstein.  president  of  the  Rogers  Corp. 
The  approximately  250  Ruests  Included  State 
and  local  offlcials,  industrial  development 
iiuthorlties.  and  officers  of  the  corporation. 

NO    PAPER    TIGER 

For  the  ftnst  half  of  Its  existence,  R^-Hzers 
sUiyed  close  to  its  original  product.  Tlien, 
with  the  birth  of  commercial  electricity  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  the  manufacture 
of  sheet  Insulation  for  transformers  wa.s  an 
initial  step  toward  production  of  a  wide 
range  of  nonmetallic  specialty  materials 

Fiu-ther  diversification  in  1930  aimed  at  • 
combining  plastics  with  fiber  products. 
These  efforts  were  successful  and  the  com- 
pany became  a  supplier  of  high-strength 
molding  materiaU  and  matrices  for  rubber 
and  plastic  printing  plates. 

During  World  War  II,  Rogers  concentrated 
on  improving  production  methods  for  exist- 
ing materials,  still  used  primarily  as  elec- 
trical insulation.     Their  scope  was  widened. 
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however  to  Include  many  more  applications 
and  in  'l943,  the  term  "paper  manufactur- 
ine''  was  dropped  from  the  original  company 
name  as  misleading.  Today,  as  a  result  of 
intensified  research  and  development,  Rogers 
nroducU  are  used  in  most  major  industries, 
with  80  percent  of  the  firm's  sales  volume 
now    in    products    developed    and    marketed 

since   1950. 

One  such  product  is  Poron— the  first  ma- 
terial of  Its  type  that  "breathes"  through 
minute  pores  visible  only  through  a  mlcro- 
Bcope  T>plcal  space  ape  contributions  In- 
clude Mektron  heater  circuits  for  the  Apollo 
fuel  cell  raising  the  temperature  of  highly 
exotic  fluids  to  levels  essential  to  opera- 
tion. 

The  broad  range  of  other  products  now 
lists  such  examples  as  Nitrophyl  carburetor 
floats  which  are  replacing  cork  and  brass 
types.  DAP  molding  compounds,  reinforced 
phenolic  molding  compounds  and  a  high 
temperature  series  of  electrical  and  insulat- 
ing materials.  Production  of  the  latter, 
known  as  SF,  diu-olds,  has  Increased  tenfold 
thus  far  In  1964.  They  are  all  synthetic, 
fiber-resln  structures  widely  applied  today 
as  motor  Insulation  and  printed  circuit  ma- 
terials. 

mektron— A  UNIQUE  PRODUCT 

The  Mektron  development,  responsible  for 
the  plant  addition.  Just  completed,  has  found 
eucres.'^ful  applications  in  fields  ranging  from 
motorlnt;  to  orbiting,  from  washing  ma- 
chines to  computers.  These  uses  Include 
provlcllng  power  for  space  exploration  ve- 
lUcles:  as  power  busses  in  comptuers  and 
communications  equipment:  switch  circuits 
in  wlnd.slUfld  wiper  systems  and  wiisiiing 
machine  controls;  heater  assemblies  in  auto- 
matic chokes  and  deiclng  airplane  propeller 
'  blade  ciifls. 

A  flexible  Mektron  circuit  replaces  the 
maze  of  wiring  prevlou.'sly  used  behind  truck 
Instrument  panels.  By  combining  conduc- 
tors. It  provides  more  reliable  circuitry  and 
greater  resistance  to  shocks. 

Introduced  by  Rogers  10  years  ago.  Mek- 
tron production  involves  stamping  the  cir- 
cuit patcrn  out  of  metal  foil  into  an  un- 
cured  sheet  of  plastic.  Foil  and  plastic 
then  are  bonded  under  heat  and  perssure. 

Mektron  circuits  are  said  to  enable  de- 
signers to  pack  more  energy  in  less  space. 
They  are  mass  produced  in  a  number  of 
forms  by  highly  automated  methods  and 
have  the  additional  advantage  of  being  able 
to  utP.l/p  any  conductive  or  resistive  foil,  not 
Just  elfctrolytlc  types  suited  to  circuits  pro- 
d\ircd  by  printing  or  etching.  Tempered 
cfpppcr  alloys,  ahuulnum  and  silver  are  ap- 
plicable in  Mektron  for  conducting  circuits. 
For  re.slstlve  applications,  stainless  steel,  In- 
conel   and   Invar   foils   are  practical. 

DIVEHSIFIFD  DIVISIONS 

The  Roeers  division  at  Rogers  houses  man- 
ufacturing facilities  for  electrical  Insulation, 
Durolds  and  Porous  as  well  as  sales,  research 
mid  development  and  administrative  head- 
q\iartrrs.  Tlie  Kllllnely  division,  also  in 
Hngors,  designs  and  builds  tools  and  dies  and 
converts  fibrous  and  plastic  materials  Into 
a  variety  of  close   tolerance  parts. 

The  Manchester  division  in  that  city  man- 
factures  phenolic  and  diallyl  plithalate 
molding  materials  and  printing  plate  mat- 
rices. Tlie  WilUmantlc  division  produces 
rubber  printing  materials  and  high  precision 
parts  from  advanced  and  specially  com- 
pounded materials.  In  Its  three  Connecticut 
locations,  the  company  now  employs  more 
than  550  persons  and  looks  to  foreign  markets 
In  Its  sales  expansion  plans.  Its  prodxicts 
now  are  being  sold  through  21  oversea  licen- 
sees, agents  and  distributors  In  15  coun- 
tries. 

While  recent  scientific  triumphs  have 
freed  the  product  designer's  imagination. 
they    leave    him    even    more    dependent    on 
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materials.  Rogers,  noting  thU  need  for  bet- 
ter nomnetaUlcs,  has  geared  Its  research  and 
development  accordingly,  holding  no  brief 
for  any  particular  formulation,  process,  or 
material.  The  company's  technologists  are 
equally  experienced  In  selection  or  develop- 
ment of  material,  devising  appropriate  pro- 
ductions methods  and  in  their  technical 
lowthrough. 


Cancellation  of  the  Mobile  Mid-Range 
Ballistic  Missile 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Augtist 
29.  1964,  the  Department  of  Defense  an- 
nounced that  all  but  two  subsystems  of 
the  MMRBM  would  be  canceled.  The 
statement  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Included  the  following  reason  for 
the  cancellation:  "Because  the  Congress 
reduced  the  Department  of  Defense's  re- 


quest for  approprlatloris."  The  state- 
ment went  on  to  say  that  the  Depart- 
ment continues  to  believe  that  there  Is 
a  definite  need  for  this  system. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  that  the 
Defense  Department  chooses  to  blame 
Congress  for  the  cancellation  of  this 
weapons  system.  Congress  has  bent  over 
backward  to  be  both  reasonable  and 
generous  in  view  of  the  justification  to 
the  Consress  and  management  of  this 
program  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  statement  by  the  public  relations 
mouthpiece  of  DOt)  therefore  places 
blame  where  It  does  not  belong  and  it 
has  all  the  earmarks  of  being  said  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  approved  funds  for  this  program 
consistently  with  the  needs  of  the  pro- 
gram as  presente*'  to  us  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Congress  has  chosen 
to  support  the  Defense  Subcommittee's 
recommendations.  However,  equally 
consistently,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  not  utilized  the  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Department.  The  following  de- 
tailed tabulation  will  clearlj'  show  the 
facts  ;- 


Research,   development,   test,   and  evaluation  -  Mobile   medium-range  hallistic   missih 

(In  niillions  of  iloUarsJ 


Fiscal  year 


101",.'. 

i'.*'.i. 

1965. 


Department 

Fund?  released 

Present 

CongTesslonal 

of  Defease 

against            Eipeniilures 

budget 

appropriation 

approved 
program 

appropriation 
program 

0 

0 

4.0 

4.0 

4  0 

100  0 

1  SO-U 

25.8 

25.8 

26.0 

>143. 1 

7a  1 

73.1 

MB 

•15.6 

110.0 

4tt0 

37.0 

C  '                            u 

1  J-j.'i.onfi,f¥io  was  rrprogranied  to  tlie  MMRBM-rclated  stellar  inertial  Buldance  system  (Slings)  program. 
1  An^lMilmnal'^nourt  of  5.6,900.000  included  in  t).e  •'Military  con.nniction  appropriation  was  disallowed  li.  the 
rnuMmti  autliori/alion. 


As  shown  in  the  tabulation,  although 
the  Congress  reduced  funds  for  the 
MMRBM  in  both  fiscal  years  1963  and 
1964.  In  neither  year  did  the  Department 
utilize  even  as  much  as  50  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated. 

Congress  itself  tried  to  impress  the 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings on  the  difficulties  involved  in  deploy- 
ing this  weapons  system.  The  commit- 
tee recognized  that  in  order  to  be  within 
striking  distance  of  an  enemy,  the 
MMRBM  would  have  to  be  deployed  on 
foreign  soil.  Congress  urged  the  De- 
fen.se  Department  over  3  years  ago  to 
obtain  rights  with  the  applicable  foreign 
countries  so  that  deployment  would  be 
possible.  This  was  an  absolute  necessity 
before  any  extensive  amount  of  moneys 
should  be  spent  on  this  project.  To 
date,  the  executive  branch  has  not  at- 
tempted to  reach  accord  with  other  na- 
tions for  those  rights.  In  fact,  we  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  there  is  an  ex- 
treme reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  take  steps  to 
solve  this  problem. 

We  believe  the  Department  of  State 
has  put  pressure  upon  the  Defense 
Department  not  to  actively  pursue  this 
program  and  obviously  the  negotiations 
for  deployment  rights.     The  State  De- 


partment has  clearly  indicated  that  they 
prefer  the  MLF — multilateral  force — to 
be  used  in  the  defense  of  Europe  par- 
ticularly and  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
where  this  type  of  weapons  system  would 
be  required.  In  their  justifications  of 
the  MLF.  one  can  clearly  see  the  argu- 
ments they  would  use  for  discouraging 
the  MMRBM  concept.  It  is  reasonable 
therefore  to  expect  that  if  the  MMRBM 
ever  becomes  operational,  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  proceed  with  the  MLP 
concept. 

There  are  arguments  for  the  MMRBM 
approach  and  the  MLF  approach.  We 
expect  that  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Defense  would  be  candid  enough  to 
explain  to  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  why  one  approach  is  prefer- 
able to  the  other,  and  not  try  to  evade 
the  issue  by  placing  blame  upon  Con- 
gress for  the  cancellation  of  MMRBM. 
Aside  from  the  above  arguments,  we 
on  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
have  been  shown  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  not  been,  on  numerous 
occasions  enthusiastic  about  the  pro- 
gram. Consistently  witnesses  have  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  and  have 
not  indicated  that  the  reductions  in  ap- 
propriations which  the  committee  recom- 
mended would  be  detrimental  to  the 
progress  of  the  program.     In  this  cate- 
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gory  of  witnesses  is  Secretary  McNamara 
himself.  For  example,  this  year  he 
stated  before  our  committee : 

I  think  one  can  argue  either  it  Is  wise  to 
proceed  with  the  program  Itself,  because,  as 
you  know,  we  have  not  had.  as  yet  stated,  a 
nrni  deployment  plan  for  that  weapon.  We 
have,  we  believe,  a  sound  bitsls  upon  which 
to  recommend  the  program  U)  you,  but  I 
think  one  can  argue  thl.s  pro  and  con  and 
we   should    no   doubt   discuss    It   at    length. 

As  further  proof  of  this  reluctance, 
last  year  in  the  fiscal  year  1964  budget 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
duced the  $143  million  budget  request 
for  the  MMRBM's  by  $100  million.  It  is 
customary  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  restore 
those  amounts  which  the  House  has  de- 
leted from  appropriations  bills  when  the 
Defense  Department  feels  it  has  sufficient 
reason  to  request  restoration  of  these 
funds.  Its  official  appeal  t(i  the  Senate 
last  year  did  not  request  any  restoration 
of  the  $100  million  deleted  by  the  Hou.se. 
The  Deputy  Secretary-  of  D<>fen.se,  Ros- 
well  Gilpatric.  who  testified  for  the  Sec- 
retaiy  of  Defense  at  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  hearini^s.  stated: 

In  our  formal  reclamae  we  Indicated  we 
would  try  to  manage  with  this  reduction — 
the  amount  remaining  In  the  House  bill  for 
MMRBM's  win  be  sufficient  to  carry  out  that 
phase  of  the  work  and  to  continue  general 
studies  of  the  entire  system. 

Numerous  other  statements  made  by 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees 
would  testify  to  this  lack  of  administra- 
tion enthusiasm  and  apparent  indecision 
as  to  where  the  program  was  heading. 

One  final  statement  that  perhaps  will 
sum  up  the  impression  left  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.se  with  the  Congress 
occurred  in  consideration  of  the  fiscal 
year  1964  budget.  Mr.  Mahon.  of  Texas, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  asked 
Dr.  Herald  Brown  what  the  effect  was 
of  the  reduction  Congress  made  in  the 
program  for  fiscal  year  1963.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  reduced  by  $100  million 
to  $80  million.    Dr.  Brown  stated: 

The  program  has  been  delayed  and  that 
allowed  OS  to  do  what  we  had  to  do  within 
the  money  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 
The  decision  to  delay  was  not  caused  by  that 
cut. 

Mr.  M.\HON  said,  "In  other  woids,  the 
cut  did  not  retard  the  program  in  any 
way."  Dr.  Brown  replied,  "No,  the  cut 
did  not  retard  the  program  because  the 
program  was  delayed  anyway." 

The  position  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense may  be  best  illustrated  by  an  e.x- 
change  that  took  place  in  May  of  1963. 
It  became  apparent  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  not  made  a  firm 
decision  on  proceeding  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  MMRBM.  In  essense.  Dr. 
Brown  asked  us  for  the  funds  to  fully 
proceed  with  the  program,  but  did  state 
that  decisions  to  do  so  would  not  be  made 
until  a  later  date.  Tlie  committee's  re- 
action was  summed  up  eloquently  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Flood  1.    He  said: 

In  other  words  we  could  appropriate  this 
money  and  then  the  Secretary  will  make  up 
his  mind  sometime  In  June  or  July  whether 
or    not    something    should    be    d<jne    about 


It.  •  •  •  This  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
This  makes  a  mockery  of  the  whole  system 
of  tlie   hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  been,  and 
probably  always  will  be,  blamed  for  many 
things  that  happen,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  at  times  it  is  deserved.  Not 
in  this  case,  however,  does  the  fault 
lie  with  Congress.  The  blame  in  this 
instance  falls  squarely  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Department  of 
State.  The  MMRBM  record  clearly 
shows  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  this  administration  was 
guilty  of  poor  planning  in  the  first  in- 
stance, secondly  guilty  of  confusing  and 
uncertain  justification  before  the  Con- 
gre.ss,  and  finally,  guilty  of  poor  man- 
agement of  the  MMRBM  weapons  sys- 
tem program.  This  should  be  clearly 
shown  to  the  American  people,  not  just 
because  this  particular  weapons  system 
has  b(-en  virtually  cancelled,  but  becau.se 
it  reflects  a  line  of  reasoning  and  be- 
havior that  should  be  clearly  recognized 
and  understood  by  the  Congre.ss.  as  well 
as  the  people. 

Included  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  is 
the  following  article  from  Mi.ssile  Space 
Daily  of  September  1,  1964: 

DOD's  aft^-r-the-fact  announcement  last 
weekend  of  the  death  of  the  Mobile  mid- 
range  ballistic  missile  (MMKBMi.  first  re- 
ported in  the  August  21  Ml>.s!Ie  Space  Daily, 
accuses  Congre.ss  of  killing  the  jirogram  by 
falling  to  appropriate  .sulliclent   funds. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  eliminating 
the  MMRBM  from  consideration  as  a  poten- 
tial US  weajM^n.  but  none  seem  to  Implicate 
Congre.ss  as  the  guilty  party.  The  death  of 
MMRBM  was  largely  a  re.sult  of  International 
ix>litir,s  and  many  exiK-rts  have  said  the  pro- 
gram never  was  able  to  measure  up  to  Itii 
initl.al  promises  and  was  doi'med  sfime  time 
ago  (M  S  Dally.  Feb.  13.  1964).  The  biggest 
problem  was  deployment — a  medium  range 
missile  h;\s  to  be  deployed  within  com!>ara- 
tlvely  e.'Uiy  striking  distance  of  an  enemy — 
and  FYance  held  the  key  to  Its  future  In  a 
sense,  it  would  be  fairer  to  say  the  French 
President  Charles  de  G.uille  killed  the 
MMRBM 

Since  the  MMRBM  would  have  had  to  bo 
deployed  In  Euroi>e,  the  hiMrt  of  the  program 
was  pierced  when  France  would  not  give  the 
United  States  permission  to  use  its  territory 
without  having  control  over  the  nuclear  war- 
heads. The  United  States  ha.s  not  attempted 
to  reach  accord  with  other  European  allies  for 
similar  rights.  The  SUite  Department  and 
the  Pentagf)n  flatly  refuse  to  .illow  Joint  con- 
trol over  the  missile  system  operation.  At 
loggerheads  over  the  MMRBM  in  the  dlphi- 
matic  field,  DOD  reall7«d  that  even  If  the 
system  were  developed,  there  would  be  no 
place  to  station  It.  With  this  reasoning. 
DOD  made  It  clear  to  congressional  .s<:.>urces 
that  It  had  no  Intention  of  using  the  bulk  <if 
the  MMRBM  funds  and  Congress,  besides, 
was  not  about  to  appropriate  large  aniounts 
of  money  for  a  program  of  m.iriTlnal  value. 

With  this  knowledge  In  hand,  the  author- 
izing c<jmmltt<>e  on  Capitol  Hill  did  the  f>nly 
logical  thing  In  their  power  Tliey  cut  the 
MMRBM  funds  from  the  requested  $110  mil- 
lion to  $40  nUIlKin — with  the  added  restric- 
tion that  the  funds  be  used  only  for  the 
stellar  Inertlal  guidance  system  which  is 
applicable  to  other  ml.<slle  sy.stems.  When 
DOD  failed  to  make  a  rcclania  for  the  funds 
earlier  this  year.  It  became  ob\lous  that 
MMRBM  was  doomed.  Nothing  that  hap- 
pened since  has  changed  the  situation  one 
bit,  .S<i  the  weekend  ann' mnccment  from 
DOD  on  the  lapsing  of  MMFtBM  contracts 
because  of  the  lack  of  funding  approval  from 


Congress,  although  technically  correct,  skirts 
some  of  the  Important  factors  in  a  compli- 
cated situation  which  was  more  a  diplomatic 
failure  than  a  systems  development  one. 

In  killing  the  MMRBM.  DOD  said  it  "con- 
tinues to  believe  that  there  Is  a  definite  need 
for  this  highly  mobile,  survlvable,  and  accu- 
rate weajxins  system  and  that,  to  the  extent 
congressional  appropriations  will  permit,  we 
should  proceed  with  Its  development  as  an 
'insurance'  program  U)  fill  the  range  gap  be- 
tween the  Army's  Pershing  missile  and  the 
Navy's  A  3  "  The  two  areas  In  which  work 
will  continue  are  studies  ( 1 1  of  an  advanced 
highly  accurate  guidance  system  which  can 
i>e  used  by  other  missile  systems  (General 
Precishm.  Inc.  prime)  and  (2)  studies  on 
onnmand  and  control  elements  which  could 
have  additional  applications  to  other  pro- 
grams ( Bunker-Ramo  Corp.  and  Sylvania 
Electric   Products,   Inc  .   contractors)  . 

The  four  phases  of  the  devclopemtital  pro- 
griun  to  lajxse  where  system  lnt.egratlon.  as- 
.sembly  and  checkout  being  done  by  Hughes 
Aircraft  Co  ;  reentry  by  aeroncutronlc  divi- 
sion of  Phllco;  propulsion  by  Tlilokol  Chemi- 
cal Corp.;  and  transport-launcher  by  Good- 
year Aerospace 
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The  Honorable  Carl  Vinton 


A  Faithful  and  Great  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
88th  Congress  draws  to  a  close,  I  wish  to 
put  on  the  record  my  admiration  for  the 
quality  of  leadership  which  President 
John.son  has  given  to  this  body  and  to 
the  Nation  since  he  assumed  his  high 
office  under  such  tragic  circumstances. 

The  88th  Congress  has  written  a  mag- 
nificent record  of  accomplishment,  com- 
parable only  to  its  most  productive  period 
under  the  administration  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roo.sevelt.  Representing  an  ur- 
ban area,  as  I  do,  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  we  were  able  to  act  finally  on  a  pro- 
gram for  urban  ma.ss  transportation  and 
to  pa.ss  a  comprehensive  housing  and 
community  development  bill.  Ttiese 
measures  will  help  us  carry  on  the  work 
of  reshaping  our  cities  to  meet  the  needs 
of  present  and  future  generations. 

Perhaps  greater  landmarks  In  legisla- 
tive history  arc  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
the  Economic  Opportunities  Act.  These 
new  measures  are  of  monumental  im- 
portance to  our  Nation.  Many  other 
acts  go  to  make  up  the  astonishing  rec- 
ord of  this  Congress — a  record  that  could 
not  possibly  have  been  achieved  without 
the  leadership  of  the  President. 

President  Johnson  has  faithfully  car- 
ried on  all  the  responsibilities  he  in- 
herited from  President  Kennedy.  But 
he  has  already  made  a  great  contribution 
uniquely  his  own  in  uniting  the  country 
in  a  common  effort  to  build  a  national 
pi'ospenty  in  which  all  can  share  with 
equal  opportunity.  He  Is  a  great  Presi- 
dent, leading  us  into  one  of  the  greatest 
periods  of  our  history.  He  deserves  to 
and  will  surely  be  elected  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  voters  on 
November  3. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

or   CEOBGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2,  1964 
Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  of  the 
Georgia  delegation  are  Indeed  privileged 
to  have  this  opportunity  of  honoring  our 
beloved  colleague,  the  Honorable  C.irl 
Vinson.  We  are  particularly  pleased 
that  this  was  made  possible  by  the  pro- 
vision of  a  house  resolution  of  which 
vou.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  author.  I  can 
think  of  no  one  who  deserve  this  dis- 
tinctive honor  more  than  the  illustrious 
dean  of  our  Georgia  delegation  as  well  as 
of  this  distinguished  body. 

Carl  Vinson  leaves  a  remarkable  rec- 
ord of  long  and  dtnlicated  service  which 
goes  back  50  years — service  in  the  in- 
terests of  his  constituents,  his  colleagues 
and  his  country,  particularly  the  defense 
of  his  country.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]  leaves  the  chair- 
manship of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  after  14  of  the  last  18 
years,  in  which  his  efforts  for  peace 
through  a  strong  military  have  not  been 
in  vain. 

Cahl  Vinson  leaves  a  responsibility  to 
his  constituents  which  Is  transferred  to 
five  Members  of  the  Georgia  delegation 
each  of  whom  has  received  one  or  more 
of  the  counties  which  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]  represented 
for  32  years. 

Prior   to    1933,    the    gentleman    from 
Georgia    [Mr.   Vinson]    represented   the 
old  10th  District  at  a  time  when  Georgia 
had  12  representatives.    The  Redistrlct- 
Ing  Act  of  1931,  which  became  effective 
with   the   election   of    1932,    transferred 
Mr.  Vinson's  home  county   of  Baldwin 
from  the  old  10th  to  the  new  Sixth  Dis- 
trict.     The    Redistrlctlng    Act    of    1964 
transferred  seven  of  those  sixteen  coun- 
ties to  the  new  10th  District  which  will 
be    represented    by    my    colleague,    Mr. 
Stephens;  two  counties  to  the  First  Dis- 
trict represented  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia    [Mr.   HaganI; 
and  one  county   to  the  Eighth  District 
represented  by  my  colleague.  Mr.  Tuten. 
Three  counties  will  now  be  a  part  of  the 
new  Third  District  and  three  counties, 
Bibb,    Jones,    and    Monroe    are    trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Sixth  District.    I  have 
the  honor  to  have  been  renominated  as 
the  E>emocratlc  nominee  to  represent  the 
new  Sixth  District  In  the  89th  Congress. 
Carl   Vinson    leaves    his   friends    and 
fellow  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.   But  left  behind  is  a  legacy  of 
friendship,  devoted  service  and  wisdom 
in  the  exercise  of  his  duties,  not  to  be 
forgotten  but  to   be   long   remembered. 
With  the  voluntary  retirement  of  Carl 
Vinson  goes  a  man  with  a  purpose  not 
to  be  discouraged. 

Carl  Vinson  was  elected  to  Congress  5 
days  before  I  was  bom.  During  that  en- 
tire period  of  nearly  a  half  a  century  he 
has  rendered  outstanding  public  service. 
He  has  benevoJenCly  dominated  the  com- 


mittees of  which  he  has  been  chairman 
In  a  manner  which  is  perhaps  as  un- 
equaled  as  is  his  record  of  continuous 
service  in  this  body.  He  presided  over  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  during  a 
period  of  transition  and  growth  which 
has  seen  the  establishment  of  the  most 
effective  defense  structure  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  His  contributions  to  this 
growth  and  posture  of  strength  have  been 
dynamic,  judicious,  and  above  all,  effec- 
tive. 

Carl  Vinson  served  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Georgia  with  my  father.  It 
was  through  my  father  that  I  first  came 
to  know  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Vinson].  Since  the  beginning  of 
my  service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  believe  that  I  have  now  earned 
on  my  own  the  friendship  first  inherited 
from  my  father.  He  is  a  sage  and  vener- 
able colleague.  He  is  a  warm  personal 
friend. 

Mrs.  Hynt  joins  me  In  extending  our 
congratulations  to  him  upon  reaching  a 
point  of  service  unequaled  in  American 
history  and  which  will  reach  the  50th 
year  of  continuous  service  on  November 
3,  1964.  We  wish  for  him  many  years  of 
good  health  and  happiness  and  continu- 
ous effective  service. 


Polish  Civil  War  Veterani  Honored  by 
Postmaster  Gronou$ki  in  Pittiborgh 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSTLVANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  had  the  honor  and  the  pleasure 
of  being  present  In  the  district  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  in  the  Congress — 
Pittsburgh— when  Postmaster  John  A, 
Gronouskl  paid  tribute  to  the  114  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  descent  who  served  in  the 
Pennsylvania  regiments  in  the  Civil  War. 

These  ceremonies,  held  on  September 
26.  1964.  were  a  part  of  the  centennial 
commemoration  of  the  Civil  War.  They 
were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  His- 
torical Committee  of  the  Central  Council 
of  Pohsh  Organizations  of  Pittsburgh. 

A  memorial  plaque,  designed  by 
Charles  Bradley  Warren,  was  unveiled 
in  the  city-county  building. 

I  place  the  program  of  this  patriotic 
occasion  placed  In  the  Record  together 
with  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
committees  who  made  this  great  occa- 
sion possible : 

Civil   War   Centinnial  Phogram,   Saturday, 
_      September  26,   1964,  City-Countt  Build- 
ing, PnTSBtlRGH,   Pa. 

Civil  War  concert  music:  Police  and  Fire 
Band  of  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

Opening:  Joseph  A.  Borkowskl.  general 
chairman. 

American  and  Polish  National  Anthems: 
Police  and  Fire  Band,  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  U.S.  Flag:  Hon. 
John  J.  Brosky,  Judge  of  Common  Pleaa 
Court  of  Allegheny  County. 


Invocation:  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  J.  C.  Shlnar. 
pastor.  Holy  Family  Church. 

Civil  War  Song:  Polish  Choir,  Nest  176. 
Polish  Falcons  of  America  under  Prof.  Henry 
Grzesklewlcz. 

UnveUlng  and  Dedicatory  Address:  Hon. 
John  A.  Gronouskl,  U.S.  Postmaster  General. 

Presentation  of  Plaques  to  county  of  Al- 
legheny and  city  of  Pittsburgh:  Thomas  K. 
Hupert.  president  of  Central  Council  of  Polish 
Organizations. 

Remarks:  Hon.  Dr.  William  D.  McClelland, 
chairman.  Allegheny  County  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. 

Remarks:  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Barr,  mayor  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Civil  War  Martial :  Police  and  Fire  Band  of 
city  of  Pittsburgh. 

Gettysburg  Address:  Hon.  'Walter  T. 
Kamyk.  member  of  council. 

Military  salute:  Washington  Infafbtry  un- 
der command  of  Capt.  Andy  Mlscuk 

Taps:  Police  and  Plre  Band  of  Pittsburgh. 

Benediction:  Rev.  S.  F  Idzlk,  pastor,  St. 
Mary's   Polish   Church,   McKeesport.   Pa. 

God  Bless  America:  Assembly  and  band 

Expressing  our  sincere  gratitude  to  all  that 
participated  at  this  affair. 

Hattik   Siwicki, 

GfTieral  Secretary. 
Anthony    Sttjdnickj, 

Treasurer. 

ECECUTIVE  and  HONORARY  PROGRAM 

committees 

Commemorating  the  U5.  ClvU  War  Cen- 
tennial and  the  Poles  who  volunteered  and 
fought  with  the  Pennsylvania  regiments 
1861-65. 

Executit^e  centennial  committee 

Josepl)  A.  Borkowskl,  general  chairman; 
Thomas  K.  Hupert.  cochalrman;  Hattie  Si- 
wlckl,  general  secretary;  Anthony  Stud- 
nickl,  treasurer. 

Program  aids 

John  Radzymlnskl,  chairman;  John  Wis- 
nlewski.  cochalrman:  Stanley  PUchowskl, 
publicity;  Joseph  Gredja,  Plttsbxirgh  poet 
office. 

Honorary  centennial  committee 

Hon.  John  A.  Gronouskl,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Gov.  David  L.  Lawrence,  chairman  of 
President's  Commission  and  Equal  Oppor- 
tunltv  in  Housing. 

Hon.  Dr  William  D.  McClelland,  chairman. 
Allegheny  County  Board  of  Commissioners. 

Hon.  John  E  McGrady,  member  of  Alle- 
gheny County  Board   of  Commissioners. 

Hon.  Blair  P.  Gunther.  member  of  Alle- 
gheny County  Board  of  Commissioners. 

Hon.    Joseph    Dobbs.    coroner,    Allegheny 

County. 

James  W.  Knox,  controller  of  Allegheny 
County. 

Hon.  Joseph  M.  Barr,  mayor  of  city  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Hon.  Patrick  T.  Fagan,  president  of  city 
council  of  Pittsburgh. 

Hon.  Walter  T.  Kamyk,  member  of  city 
council. 

Hon.  David  A.  Smith,  treasurer,  city  of 
Pltt.=burgh. 

Hon.  James  J.  Dillon,  director  of  public 
safety,  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

Hon.  E.  Coll.  postmaster  of  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Ignatius  A.  Borkowskl,  police  Inspector, 
cltv  of  Pittsburgh. 

James  J.  Hughes,  director,  lands  and 
buildings,  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

John  M.  Appel,  director,  property  and  sup- 
plies,  Allegheny   County. 

Charles  M.  Stotz,  president,  department  of 
art  commission,  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

Charles  Bradley  Warren,  sculptor  and  de- 
signer of  commemorative   plaque. 

Mrs.  David  A.  Campbell  of  State  College, 
relatives  and  descendants  of  Trczlyulnys. 
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Mrs.  Katherin  Trcziyulny  Campbell  Mock. 
of  New  Jersey,  the  34th,  39th,  and  137th 
Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Regiment. 

Michael  Stypula.  commander  of  Polish 
War  Vets. 

MaJ.  Henry  Jaracz,  Polish  combat  troops  in 
exile. 

The  historical  w^mxnittee  and  central 
council  of  Polish  Organizations  express  sln- 
cerest  appreciation  for  your  wholehearted 
cooperation. 


Th«     Farmer:     The     Record     and     the 
Choice — A  Report  on  Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

OF    IOW.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  4 
years  in  our  wonderful  Republic  each 
political  party  must  account  to  the  peo- 
ple for  its  stewardship  of  the  public  trust. 
Each  party  must  take  its  record  to  the 
people  together  with  its  proposals  for 
the  future.  Accordingly  the  Democratic 
Party  which  has  held  complete  control 
of  both  the  White  House  and  the  Con- 
gress for  these  past  4  years  must  now 
make  its  accounting  to  the  American 
farmer 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  pre- 
sent the  record  and  the  proposals  that 
Republicans  have  made  in  behalf  of  the 
American  farmer. 

THE  GOP  RECORD  IN  CONGRESS 

Let  me  say  at  the  ouUset  that  Republi- 
can.s  serving  in  Congress  the  past  4  years, 
as  members  of  the  minority  party,  have 
opposed  those  programs  which  we  felt 
were  not  in  the  best  interest  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  and  we  have  supported 
tho.se  programs  which  we  felt  were  good 
for  farmers. 

There  is  an  important  di.stinction  for 
every  farmer  to  keep  in  mind  when  he 
looks  at  the  lesislative  record  of  the  past 
4  years  and  that  is  to  remember  that 
there  is  a  big  difference  between  beiu':; 
for  the  farmer  and  being  for  adminis- 
tration farm  bills.  In  many  cases  a  few- 
more  rubberstamp  vote.^  for  an  admin- 
istration farm  bill  would  actually  have 
been  a  vote  against  the  best  interests  of 
farmers. 

Here  are  several  examples  of  what  I 
mean: 

In  1961  the  administration  tcied  to 
impose  marketing  quotas  and  controls 
on  cattle,  hogs,  poultry,  lambs,  and  all 
other  livestock  products.  In  19R2  it  tried 
to  iniprison  dairy  farmeis  in  a  peni- 
tentiary for  failing  to  keep  proper  books 
and  i-ecoi-ds.  It  also  sought  to  establish 
mandatory,  strict  controls  on  corn  and 
feed  grain  farmers.  Another  adminis- 
tration effort  was  to  impose  a  strict  con- 
trol wheat  certificate  program  on  wheat 
farmers.  The  administration  also  tried 
to  set  up  a  subsidized  «razins  program 
which  would  aggravate  already  low  live- 
stock  prices. 

Of  course  Republicans  in  Congre.ss  op- 
posed these  programs  and,  except  for  the 
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wheat  program,  each  of  them  was  nar- 
rowly defeated  in  Congress.  In  the  case 
of  the  mandatory  wheat  certificate  pro- 
gram, over  638.000  wheat  farmers  re- 
jected it  in  the  1963  referendum. 

While  Republicans  opposed  programs 
which  were  not  good  for  farmers,  we 
supported,  amended,  and  improved  legis- 
lation which  was  beneficial  to  farmers. 

Here  again  are  several  examples  of 
what  I  mean.  During  the  past  4  years 
we  worked  for  the  enactment  of  letii.sla- 
tion  dealing  with  the  impi-ovement  of 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loan  pro- 
i.;rams;  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act;  ex- 
tension and  amendment  of  Public  Law 
480.  the  food  for  peace  program;  emer- 
gency hay  harvesting  on  con.servation  re- 
serve land;  extension  of  the  school  milk 
program:  surplus  grain  sales  in  disaster 
ai-eas;  extension  of  the  Wool  Act:  exten- 
sion of  the  Great  Plains  con.servation 
program;  extension  of  Armed  Forces 
and  veterans  hospitals  dairy  programs; 
hog  cholera  eradication;  extension  of  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program;  bills  to 
improve  the  rice,  peanut,  tobacco,  and 
cotton  programs;  amendments  to  the 
Cooperative  Forest  Management  Act; 
improvements  In  the  Pei-ishable  Agricul- 
tural Commodities  Act:  expanded  rural 
telephone  service;  emergency  loan  pro- 
grams; small  watershed  projects;  ani- 
mal disease  eradication;  improving  edu- 
cation at  our  land  grant  colleges;  and  the 
establishment  of  a  bipartisan  commis- 
sion to  study  the  marketing  of  focxi  from 
the  farmer  to  consumer.  In  addition, 
we  overwiielmin'-:ly  supiK)rted  the  appro- 
priations bills  which  provided  the  mon- 
ey needed  to  finance  the  necessary  activi- 
ties of  the  US.  D<>partment  of  Agrical- 
tuie 

Tiiese  examples  are  consistent  witii 
the  record  of  the  last  Republican  Con- 
gre.ss in  1953-54  when  such  important 
programs  as  Public  Law  480;  tiie  Small 
Watershed  Act;  the  .scliool  milk,  armed 
services,  brucellosis  eradication,  and  vet- 
erans milk  protrams;  and  the  flexible 
price  supiX)rt  laws  were  enacted 

Much  more  could  be  accomplished  in 
the  development  of  closer  biparti.san  co- 
operation (iiinng  these  past  4  years  had 
it  not  been  for  aiTn  twisting  and  other 
pressure  tactics  used  by  the  administra- 
tion on  members  of  the  majority  party 

THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  RECORD 

The  administration  would  lead  farm- 
ers to  believe  they  never  had  it  so  good, 
but  we  all  know  tliat  just  isn"t  true.  The 
cost -price  squeeze  is  worse  than  ever. 
Total  farm  debt  is  up  $10  billion  in  the 
past  4  years;  2  1  million  farm  people  have 
left  the  land,  and  37(5.000  farms  have 
disappeaied  since  1960.  Taxpayer  in- 
vestment in  surplus  farm  commodities 
stands  in  excess  of  $7  billion  while  em- 
ployment in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture together  with  total  expenditures 
by  tiiat  agency  have  climbed  to  all  time 
highs. 

The  Administration  claims  per  capita 
and  per  farm  income  is  up.  Of  course 
it  is.  The  reason  is  simply  that  there 
are  fewer  farmers  around  today  to  share 
in  the  total  net  income  for  agriculture. 
The  total  income  pie  Is  about  the  same, 
but  there  are  fewer  farmers  today  to 
share  in  it. 


The  one  statistic  that  the  administra- 
tion never  mentions  is  the  parity  ratio. 
This  figure  has  been  published  each 
month  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  over  30  years.  The  parity  ratio  meas- 
uies  the  relationship  between  the  prices 
faimers  receive  and  the  prices  they  pay 
for  their  living  and  production  expenses. 

In  1963  this  parity  ratio  dropped  to  78, 
the  lowest  since  1939.  On  September  15^ 
1964,  it  stood  at  75.  During  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  the  parity  ratio 
averaged  84.5. 

The  administration  has  been  embar- 
rassed by  this  revealing  statistic  and  has 
changed  its  method  of  calculating  the 
pai-ity  ratio.  It  is  now  adding  Govern- 
ment payments.  Even  with  Government 
payments  added  to  the  foi-mula,  the  par- 
ity ratio  during  this  administration  is 
going  down  to  the  lowest  levels  since  de- 
pression days. 

THE  Ftm-RE 

Rather  than  dwell  on  the  failures  of 
this  administration  which  I  admit  are 
plentiful.  I  feel  it  is  more  important  to 
go  on  to  the  future  that  faces  American 
agriculture. 

I  think  we  should  recognize  that  Amer- 
ican faimeis  have  made  the  most  out- 
standing contribution  to  our  economy  of 
any  single  group  in  the  Nation.  Their 
efficiency,  hard  work,  frugahty,  and  en- 
terprise have  earned  them  t>oth  the  ap- 
pi-eciation  of  the  American  consumer 
and  the  admiration  of  the  world 

Farmeis  are  now  being  told  by  the  ad- 
ministration that  they  face  a  choice  of 
three  roads  for  the  future — one  road  of 
Government  controLs — or  "supply  man- 
auement" — one  road  of  complete  with- 
drawal from  agriculture  by  tlie  Govern- 
ment, and  one  road  of  voluntary  com- 
modity programs.  The  administration 
says  the  Republican  Party  will  pull  the 
rug  out  from  under  the  fanner  by  follow- 
ing the  road  to  complete  withdiawal. 
This  is  not  trutv 

Tlie  Republican  Party  offers  farmers 
a  variety  of  programs  designed  to  im- 
prove faVm  income  while  leaving  the 
farm  management  decisions  on  the  farm 
where  they  belong. 

Our  1964  platform  pledges  the  devel- 
opment of  truly  voluntar>'  commodity 
programs  using  payments  in  kind  out  of 
Qovei-nment-owned  surpluses.  It  seeks 
to  diveit  unnceded  land  to  conservation 
uses.  It  promi.ses  price  suppoits  free  of 
political  manipulation  and  dumping.  It 
seeks  bett-er  farm  prices  in  the  market. 
It  supports  farmer-owned  and  operated 
cooperatives  in  their  efforts  to  improve 
the  bargaining  power  of  farmers.  It 
supports  the  rural  electrification  and 
rural  telephone  programs  It  promi.ses 
to  resist  efforts  to  make  the  American 
farmer  dependent  for  his  economic  sur- 
vival on  either  compensaton,-  payments 
or  aibitrary  administrative  action  by  any 
Secretai-y  of  Agriculture. 

It  also  asKs  for  improvements  in  the 
rural  area  development  program  which 
was  started  under  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration in  an  effort  to  expand  in- 
come opportunities  for  low-income  farm- 
ers and  iTiral  people. 

It  pledges  effective  and  meaningful  ac- 
tion on  the  Importation  of  beef,  veal, 
and  cotton  textiles. 
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It  also  seeks  to  establish  new  markets 
both  at  home  and  overseas. 

It  does  not  call  for  the  termination  of 
the  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  peanut 
urograms.  It  recognizes  that  producers 
of  these  crops  have  In  the  past  approved 
these  programs,  and  it  does  not  seek  to 
change  them  unless  better  programs  can 
t>e  developed. 

It  asks  for  a  better  wheat  program,  one 
which  is  more  acceptable  to  farmfi? 
than  the  present  program  under  which 
only  35.4  percent  of  all  wheat  farmers 
are  participating. 

It  seeks  legislation  to  provide  farniers 
with  an  adequate  labor  supply  with  fair 
wages  to  farm  workers. 

It  pledges  to  work  for  a  strong  social 
security  system. 

It  promises  to  correct,  by  constitution- 
al amendment,  the  reapportionment  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  which  will, 
unless  changed,  make  farmers  and  other 
rural  people  pay  ever-Increasing  State 
taxes  and  lose  their  present  represen- 
tation. ,    ^         ,   ..V.      X^ 

The  presidential  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water,  has  repeatedly  stated  that  he 
supports  the  Republican  platform.  I 
know  Barry  Goldwates.  I  know  he  is  a 
man  of  his  word.  I  know  he  wUl  not  pull 
the  rug  out  from  under  the  American 
farmer. 

In  addition  to  the  platform,  Republi- 
cans from  rural  areas  have  made  a  num- 
ber of  other  proposals  which  I  hope  the 
next  administration  and  the  next  Con- 
gress will  consider.     These  are: 

First.  The  appointment  of  a  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  who  has  actual  farm  ex- 
perience. Farmers  need  a  spokesman  in 
the  Cabinet  who  has  actually  plowed, 
planted,  and  reaped  a  crop  and  raised 
livestock.  They  need  a  men  who  under- 
stands agriculture  and  speaks  for  farm- 
ers, and  not  a  spokesman  for  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action. 

Second.  No  one  makes  a  greater  con- 
tribution to  the  family  farm  than  the 
farm  wife.  She  has  to  be  a  partner  In 
the  full  sense  In  order  to  meet  the  many 
problems  of  today's  farm  family.  Would 
It  not  be  a  good  Idea  to  appoint  a  real 
farm  wife  to  a  high  position  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriuclture?  I  feel  that  the 
viewpoint  of  today's  farm  family  could 
be  recognized  much  more  fully  if  this 
were  done. 

Third.  Market  prices  for  grains  could 
be  strengthened  if  Government  sales  pol- 
icies were  changed.  Farm  organizations 
throughout  the  Nation  generally  agree  on 
the  proposition  that  the  CCC  release 
price  for  the  sale  of  surplus  grain  .should 
be  increased  from  105  percent  of  the  sup- 
port price  to  115  percent  of  support  price. 
This  should  be  done. 

Fourth.  Public  Law  480,  the  Eisen- 
hower food-for-peace  program,  should  be 
continued.  Increased  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  title  IV  long-term  dollar 
credit  sales  to  friendly  nations.  The  ex- 
pansion of  these  sales  for  dollars  would 
help  develop  new  markets  overseas,  help 
our  balance-of-payments  problem,  and 
give  our  taxpayers  a  better  return  for 
their  Investment  than  in  the  case  of  sales 
for  foreign  currencies. 
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Fifth.  The  recommendations  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Uses  of  Agricultural  Commodities 
should  be  pursued  and  Implemented. 
These  recommendations  have  languished 
in  Democratic  Congresses  for  the  past 
6  years.  Certainly  a  nation  that  can 
land  men  on  the  moon  can  find  the  se- 
crets of  chemistry  needed  to  transform 
some  of  our  surplus  into  useful  and  eco- 
nomical industrial  products. 

Sixth.  The  Sugar  Act  should  be  ex- 
tended and  U.S.  beet  and  cane  growers 
should  be  given  the  legal  right  to  sell  the 
sugar  their  Government  asked  them  to 
produce.  The  administration  has  let  the 
foreign  quotas  in  the  Sugar  Act  expire 
on  December  31,  1964.  It  has  also 
blocked  efforts  to  enact  legislation  to 
permit  the  marketing  of  the  1963-64  pro- 
duction of  U.S.  sugar  producers.  This 
callous  disregard  of  responsibility  must 
be  corrected. 

Seventh.  Next  year  the  present  feed 
grain  and  wheat  programs  expire.  Vol- 
untary programs  for  these  crops  should 
be  enacted  along  the  lines  set  out  In  the 
1964  R/epublican  platform. 

Eighth.  Finally,  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent should  appoint  as  his  advisers,  a 
committee  of  real  farmers  and  rural  citi- 
zens. They  could  advise  him  on  agricul- 
tural policy  from  the  standpoint  of  how 
the  complicated  and  grandiose  proposals 
which  come  out  of  Waslilngton's  bu- 
reaucracy will  affect  real  farmers  out  in 
the  country.  They  can  also  advise  him 
on  new  and  better  ways  to  promote  our 
free  enterprise  system  of  farming. 

Yes,  there  are  three  roads  for  farmers 
to  travel  in  selecting  which  party  will  be 
entrusted  with  their  welfare  during  the 
next  4  years.  The  first  road  toward  con- 
trols, regimentation,  and  greater  bu- 
reaucracy Is  the  road  the  Democratic 
Party  has  long  advocated  and  has  tried 
many  times  to  get  farmers  to  travel. 
The  second  road  to  complete  withdrawal 
is  one  which  would  mean  great  and  un- 
necessary hardship  for  farmers  and  rural 
I>eople.  It  has  been  rejected  by  the  Re- 
pubUcan  Party.  The  third  road,  the  one 
toward  voluntary  adjustment  by  individ- 
ual farmers  making  their  own  decisions 
on  their  own  farms  based  on  their  own 
problems  and  aspirations  is  the  road 
which  in  1964  the  Republican  Party  of- 
fers to  travel.  The  choice  is  up  to  the 
American  farmer. 


Lester  has  been  an  extremely  con- 
scientious, intelligent,  and  informed 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
and  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  and  of  the  N&tion. 

I  hope  that  he  is  Interested  in  serving 
the  country  in  some  executive  capacity. 
and  I  would  certainly  support  him  in 
such  an  effort. 


Hon.  Lester  Johnson  of  Wisconsin 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HARLAN  HAGEN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 
Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I,  too,  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
Lester  Johnson,  with  whom  I  served  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Agricultiu*  and 
on  the  Dairy  Subcommittee,  of  which  he 
Is  ch£iinnan. 


Governor  Dempsey   Proclaims   Pnlasld 
Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22.  1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished Governor  of  Connecticut,  the 
Honorable  John  Dempsey.  recently  issued 
a  proclamation  declaring  Sunday, 
October  11, 1964,  as  Pulaski  Day  in  honor 
of  the  great  Polish-American  hero  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  period  Gen.  Casimir 
Pulaski. 

October  11  marks  the  185th  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  General  Pulaski,  who 
died  on  the  field  of  battle  during  the 
siege  of  Savannah  in  1779.  On  this  date, 
we  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  gal- 
lant soldier  and  fighter  for  freedom  who 
fought  in  the  cause  of  American  inde- 
pendence. 

General  Pulaski  had  left  his  native 
Poland  and  came  to  the  American  Colo- 
nies to  join  in  the  struggle  for  their  free- 
dom. George  Washington  put  him  in 
charge  of  organizing  the  cavalry  forces. 
Pulaski  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Germantown  and  Trenton.  During  the 
winter  of  1777-78  he  was  with  the  main 
army  at  Valley  Forge.  Later  he  was  de- 
tailed to  the  southern  campaign  and  lost 
his  life  at  Savannah.  He  was  only  31 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

On  this  day,  when  we  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  this  brave  Polish-American 
patriot,  I  salute  all  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  who  take  justifiable  pride  in  the 
heroic  deeds  of  such  men  as  Pulaski,  Gen. 
Thaddeus  Kosciusko  and  others.  From 
the  days  of  Pulaski  to  the  present  day, 
Polish -Americans  have  fought  for  our 
freedom  in  World  War  I,  World  War  n, 
the  Korean  war,  and  also  earher  con- 
flicts. Americans  of  Polish  origin  have 
also  helped  to  enrich  our  country  by  their 
contributions  to  the  development  of  our 
cultural  life,  religious  institutions,  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  in  many  other  ways. 
As  we  pay  tribute  to  Gen.  Pulaski,  it  is 
our  fervent  wish  that  his  ancestral  home- 
land Poland,  which  he  loved  so  much, 
will  soon  be  liberated  from  its  present 
Communist  oppressors  and  will  once 
again  attain  its  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  insert  into  the  Record  the  procla- 
mation by  Governor  Dempsey  on  Pulaski 
Day  in  Connecticut: 


/ 
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Statx  of  Connecticut 

bt  his  cxcellenct,  johlf  dkmpset,  governob: 

a  proclamation 

The  American  ColonlBts'  heroic  dedication 
to  the  cause' of  liberty  stirred  the  heaxts  of 
freedom-loving  men  In  European  countries 
throughout  the  years  of  our  Revolutionary 
War. 

In  this  struggle,  the  largely  untrained 
troops  under  General  Washington's  com- 
mand received  timely  and  Invaluable  aid 
from  such  historic  figures  as  Lafuyette,  Ro- 
chambeau.  Von  Steuben,  nnd  the  Polish 
patriot,   Ck)unt   Caslmlr   Pulaski. 

To  Brigadier  General  Pulaski  goes  much  of 
the  credit  for  molding  eager  but  unskilled 
American  mUltiamen  Into  capublc,  disci- 
plined soldiers. 

The  gallant  Polish  military  genius  chiefly 
Is  remembered  by  an  appreciative  America. 
however,  for  the  fact  that.  In  addition  to 
sharing  his  knowledge,  he  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  his  life  In  an  emerging  nation's 
cause. 

On  October  11,  1779,  General  Pulaski  fell 
mortally  wounded  while  leading  his  famed 
Pulaski  Legion  Into  action  at  the  siege  of 
Savannah. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  hav- 
ing directed  that  the  memory  of  General 
Pulaski  be  honored  each  year  on  the  anni- 
versary of  his  death.  I  am  honored  hereby 
to  proclaim  Sunday.  October  11,  1964,  to  be 
Pulaski  Day. 

As  this  day  approaches.  I  call  upon  the 
schools  of  this  State  to  conduct  appropriate 
exercises  recalling  the  sacrifice  of  General 
Pulaski,  and  on  October  11  may  flags  be  dis- 
played In  his  honor  on  public  and  private 
buildings. 

May  the  observance  of  Pulaski  Day  serve 
also  to  give  recognition  to  the  contrlbuLlosis 
to  the  growth  and-,  progress  of  our  Nation 
which  have  been  made  by  Ihose  who  ful- 
lowed  General  Pulaski  from  Poland  to 
America,  seeking  a  new  life. 

Let  us  make  this  an  occasion  to  give 
thought  to  be  llberty-lovlng  people  of 
Poland  and  other  Conununlst-domlimted 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  to 
pray  for  the  day  when  they  can  again  enjoy 
the  freedom  Intended  for  all  men  by  Al- 
nalghty  God. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the 
State  at  the  capltol  In  Hartford,  this  25th 
day  of  September,  In  the  year  of  our  I>^>rd 
1964.  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  the  189th. 

John  Dempset. 

By  His  Excellency's  command 

Ella  T  GR.^.s.so, 
Secretary  of  Statr. 


Palaski  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NEIL  STAEBLER 

or    MICHIGAlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sun- 
day. October  11,  is  the  185th  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Count  Casimir  Pulaski, 
the  heroic  Polish  patriot  whose  life  was 
devoted  to  the  struggle  for  freedom,  first 
for  his  own  country  and  tiien  for  ours. 

He  was  among  the  most  distingruished 
of  those  Europeans  who  saw  the  strug- 
gle for  American  independence  as  part 


of  a  struggle  for  mankind's  freedom  from 
tyranny,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  do 
something  about  It.  His  daring  and  his 
courage  at  a  critical  stage  of  our  Revolu- 
tion gave  new  strength  and  life  to  the 
cause  just  as  later  Polish  immigrants 
brought  their  abilities  and  enterprise  to 
our  growing  Nation. 

There  are  those  today  who  seek  to  raise 
barriers  against  immigrants  to  our  land, 
who  belittle  the  contributions  Polish  and 
other  nationality  groups  have  made  to 
our  prosperity  and  who  threaten  unem- 
ployment if  our  immlgraUon  laws  are 
liberalized.  Pulaski  Day  serves  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  contribution.s  ImmigranLs 
have  made  to  our  life  and  in  particular. 
to  help  us  recall  the  important  part  that 
has  been  played  in  our  hi.stoi'y  by  those 
of  Polish  descent. 


Social  Security  and  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUST  E.  JOHANSEN 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVE3 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it 
acknowledged — however  indirectly  and 
unintentionally — that  I  hav(>  been  ri^ht 
all  along  on  these  certain  matters? 

SOCTAL  SECURITY 

Just  before  the  final  adjournment,  ad- 
ministration and  congre.s.sionaI  advocates 
of  medicare  under  .social  security  faced 
a  clear  cut  choice:  Either  enactment  of 
increased  social  security  benefits  and 
higher  payroll  taxes,  sub.siantially  as 
voted  earlier  this  year  by  the  House,  but 
without  medicare  or  no  election-year 
social  security  le^'islation  in  1964. 

They  chose  the  latter.  The  explana- 
tion current  in  Washington  is  cullous,  to 
say  the  least. 

The  liberal  Washington  Post  reported 
medicare  sponsors  believed  payroll  taxes 
to  support  increased  social  security  bene- 
fits would  have  been  rai.sed  to  .such  a 
level  that  it  would  have  been  difficult,  if 
not  impo.ssible  In  the  foreseeable  future, 
to  push  through  additional  taxes  to  sup- 
port medicare." 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
conservative  Wall  Street  Journal  .simi- 
larly explained  that  proponent's  of  social 
security  financed  hospital  care  for  the 
elderly  "feared  these  Incrca.'ies  would 
preempt  much  of  the  higher  payroll 
taxes  needed  to  finance  medicare." 

At  first  blush,  this  seems  like  a  belated 
but  welcome  rediscovery  of  arithmetic 
and  emergence  of  a  previously  lacking 
awareness  that  even  the  taxpayer  has 
"load  limits." 

Rejoicing,  however,  could  be  premature 
on  both  counts.  Quite  possibly  this  Is 
only  a  preelection  recollection  that  tax- 
payers are  also  voters. 

The  hard  truth  Is  that  advocates  of 
medicare  were  willing — indeed,  eager — 


to  take  both  expanded  social  security 
Ix^neflts  and  medicare  so  long  as  they 
thouRht  they  could  get  both.  The  further 
hard  truth  is  that  if  medicare  is  later 
adopted — as  is  strongly  urged  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson — it  will  open  the  door  to 
new,  unprecedented,  and  recurring  pres- 
.sures  to  for«et  both  arithmetic  and  the 
t;ix payers'   plit;ht. 

It  i.s  pleasant,  though,  to  know  that  the 
liberals  acknowledge — even  briefly  and 
under  the  spell  of  preelection  good  be- 
Imvior — that  there  Ls  some  validity  to  the 
mi.suivinRs  I  have  voiced  and  voted  over 
tlie  years  regarding  a  sky-is-the-limit  ex- 
pansion of  social  security  benefits  and 
taxes. 

CIVIL  sERVTrr  RwrrmtMrKT  BENenrs 

In  another  matter — adequate  funding 
of  retirement  benefits  for  present  nnd 
future  Federal  civil  service  retiree.s — I 
won  not  only  agreement  with  my  past 
position  but  a  pledge  of  future  support 
for  my  stand. 

Representatives  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Civil  Employees  and 
the  API^CIO  Federal  employee  unions 
became  alarmed  over  reports  that  I  mi^ht 
use  a  parliamentary  move  to  block  Hou.se 
con.sidemtion  of  a  bill  Increasing  pen- 
sions for  present  and  future  retirees. 

In  a  conference  with  them  I  agreed  not 
to  do  so — and.  indeed,  to  vote  for  the 
bill — on  two  conditions:  first,  that  time 
would  be  allowed  for  floor  debate  to  point 
out  the  serious  financial  condition  of  the 
retirement  fund — the  present  fund  defi- 
cit is  $3,5  billion— and  the  need  for  ade- 
quate future  congressional  appropria- 
tions to  tlie  fund;  and.  second,  that 
ti;e  employee  organization  leaders  them- 
selves would  pled.rre  to  tro  all  out  next 
year  to  support  loclslation  to  besin  cor- 
rection of  the  situation. 

The  first  condition  became  pointless 
becau.se  the  administration  itself  did  not 
permit  the  bill  to  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Hou.se — thereby  killing  the  pension  in- 
crea.se  this  year. 

Tlie  emplgyee  leaders'  pledae.  on  the 
other  hand,  was  given  unequivocally.  If 
I  am  still  in  Congress  next  year  I  will 
introduce  legislation  to  begin  .sound  and 
adequate  financing  of  the  retirement 
fund — and  will  then  call  on  the  employee 
leaders  to  redeem  their  pledge. 

The  practical,  human  value  of  this 
retirement  program — like  that  of  social 
security— depends  on  its  soundness  as 
well  as  its  generosity. 


Cameron  Voting  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  additional 
tabular  material  for  my  rollcall  report : 
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RollcaU 
No. 


270 
271 
27*^ 


Dftte 


H.R.  No. 


R.B  r 


Oct.  2 
Oct.  2. 
Oct.  3. 


laass. 


Present. 
Present. 
Yea 


'            Vote 

Not 
▼otlng 

i 

Yea 

Nay 

211 

78 

151 

Brief  df^scription 


Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  I>emocrai,  of  California  (88  Member?  absent). 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Bow,  Republican,  <rf  Ohio  (114  Members  absent). 
On  final  pa.'j.'iapc  of  supplemental  appropriation?  bill  for  fiscal  year  ending  Juiif  .^  , 
conference  cxjuimitlce  amendments. 


\WA.  uith 


The  Appalachian  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

OF    NFW     JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 
Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  so-called  Appalachian  bill— H.R. 
11946 — to  put  it  mildly,  is  complex  and 
comprehensive.  I  doubt  if  ever  any 
measure  covering  such  a  vast  area  of  hu- 
man activity,  coupled  up  with  a  most 
confused  and  confusing  problem,  "pov- 
erty," has  ever  been  considered  by  any 
other  legislative  body,  let  alone  the  high- 
ly organized  and  ei-udite  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  matter  is  by  no  means 
simplified  when  we  realize  that  by  some 
people,  "poverty"  is  considered  a  virtue 
and  hlstorj'  proves  that  it  has  never  been 
overcome  by  legislative  action.  It  can 
be  corrected  only  by  the  human  effort  of 
tlie  individual.  This  is  the  fact  and  it 
cannot  be  overcome  by  political  sophis- 
try. As  that  great  political  economist. 
William  Graham  Sumner,  .said  many 
years  ago : 

Poverty  Is  tlie  most  fiindaniental  aiid  com- 
plex of  social  facts,  and  the  rrKxst  important 
of  hvmiaii  Interests;  It  Is  therefore  the  hard- 
est to  understand,  the  most  delicate  to  med- 
dle with,  and  the  easiest  to  dogmatize  about. 

May  I  very  briefly  review  the  salient 
features  of  this  measure?  Others  better 
qualified  than  I  will  elaborate  on  them. 

First.  The  pro\isions  of  this  bill  apply 
only  to  one  section  of  our  countrj-.  al- 
tliough  there  are  other  parts  of  our  land 
which  are  suffering  from  "poverty."  and 
it-s  citizens  are  suffering  from  the  lack  of 
opportunity  to  earn  a  livelihood.  We 
mi.Kht  well  ask  ourselves  if  it  is  right  and 
fair  for  us  representing  our  whole  Nation 
to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars  of  all  our  people's  money  for 
the  benefit  of  a  comparatively  .'^mall  area 
of  our  country. 

Second.  The  bill  covers  a  very  compre- 
licrLsive  area  of  activity  and  why  it  was 
referred  to  the  Comrruttee  on  Public 
Works,  which  has  authority  over  only 
4  of  the  12  activities  proposed  is  a 
mystery.  The  Public  Works  Committee, 
which  by  the  way  is  made  up  of  a  most 
conscientious  and  capable  group  of  men, 
has  control  of  the  highway,  water  re- 
source and  sewage  treatment,  flood  con- 
trol, and  rivers  and  harbors  legislation, 
appearing  in  the  bill.  But  there  are  ipany 
other  matters  included  in  this  legislation 
which  have  no  connecion  whatever  with 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  These  include:  health  facil- 
ities; pasture  improvement  and  develop- 


ment; timber  development  operations; 
mining  area  restoration;  vocational  edu- 
cation facilities;  amendments  to  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954;  personal  financial 
intrests;  and  supplements  to  Federal 
grants  to  aid  programs. 

All  of  these  measures  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  other  committees,  yet 
their  views  were  not  asked  for  or  re- 
ceived. 

The  overcoming  of  "poverty"  under 
the  leadership,  advice,  and  financial  aid 
of  a  centralized  Federal  Government, 
using  the  money  of  all  the  taxpayers  for 
the  benefit  of  one  area  or  community, 
has  been  tried  before  in  this  country 
and  met  with  absolute  failure.  May  I 
remind  my  colleagues,  and  some  of  us 
may  well  remember,  the  attempts  made 
under  the  administration  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt  In  New  Jersey,  where  with 
public  funds,  the  establishment  of  the 
"Jersey  homesteads"  was  attempted 
which  included  municipal  plants,  hous- 
ing, and  factories.  After  a  few  years 
the  whole  thing  failed  and  what  re- 
mained was  sold  to  private  enterprise 
at  a  large  loss  to  the  Government.  The 
same  was  true  of  other  and  similar  ven- 
tures in  West  Virginia  at  places  named 
■Eleanor,"  and  "Arlhurdale."  This  sort 
of  policy  just  does  not  accomplish  the 
elimination  or  even  the  abatement  of 
■poverty":  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
money  at  the  expense  of  every  citizen 
in  the  country.  I  can  see  no  reason  to 
believe  that  a  larger  but  quite  similar 
program  Should  succeed  under  the  guid- 
ance of  another  Roosevelt  who  is  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

This  is  a  most  serious  matter  and  a 
very  great  responsibility.  Everyone  who 
Is  a  red-blooded  American  is  willing  to 
make  sacrifices  to  help  our  fellow  citizens 
to  a  better  life.  There  is  no  quarrel 
about  that  whatever.  America  is  the 
"land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave."  and  our  forefathers  through  the 
years  of  the  past  set  an  example  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  achieving  a  .sound  economy 
which  we  should  emulate.  Someone  has 
.said  that,  "God  helps  those  who  help 
themselves,"  and  that  is  as  true  as  can 
be.  Let  us  devote  our  resources  and 
energies  in  teaching  the  less  fortunate 
how  to  help  themselves  and  thereby 
justify  themselves  as  worthy  of  help 
from  others. 

Every  State  in  the  Union  has  similar 
problems,  and  each  State  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  Improve  and  better  the 
lives  of  its  residents.  What  are  the 
11  States  situated  in  this  .so-called  Ap- 
palachian area  doing  to  overcome 
"poverty"  within  their  borders?  How- 
do  they  react  to  this  plan?  Are  they  all 
in  accord  with  the  paternalism  of  a  big 
central  government?  Let  us  look  at  the 
record. 


First.  "Virginia:  This  State  prides  it- 
self as  having  the  lowest  total  percent  of 
unemployment  In  the  Nation,  equaled 
only  by  Hawaii  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Second.  Tennessee :  Governor  Clement 
emphasized  in  his  testimony  before  the 
committee  that  not  all  of  the  designated 
Tennessee  portion  of  ApiMilachla  is  de- 
pressed. To  the  contrary,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  designated  area  comprised  some 
of  their  most  prosperous  Industrial  por- 
tions of  which  they  were  justly  proud. 
Remember  that  all  of  Appalachia-Ten- 
nessee  is  within  the  service  area  of  the 
TVA.  which  Is  reported  to  have  accom- 
plished so  much  in  Improving  the  econ- 
omy of  that  region. 

Third.  Maryland:  There  are  only 
three  counties  In  this  State  included  in 
the  Appalachia  program,  which  embraces 
only  6.3  percent  of  the  State's  population. 
Marv'land  is  justly  proud  that  it  com- 
pleted   its   fiscal   year   ending    June    30. 

1963,  with  a  surplus  of  about  $32  million, 
and  with  an  estimated  surplus  of  about 
$31  million  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 

1964.  Do  these  people  need  aid  from  a 
Federal  Government  which  is  operating 
at  a  large  loss? 

Fourth.  West  Virginia:  The  Goveinor 
of  West  Virginia  testified  that  the  period 
of  1961-64  "has  been  one  of  great  eco- 
nomic recovery."  "Unemployment."  he 
said,  "which  stood  at  105,000  in  January 
1961  has  been  gradually  cut  down  to  less 
than  60.000  early  in  1964."  The  value 
of  private  building  contracts  for  indus- 
trial plants  in  West  Virginia  awarded 
during  1962  was  $119.500,000 — about  4.7 
percent  of  the  U.S.  total  of  such  con- 
tracts. This  certainly  does  not  indicate 
that  West  Virginia  needs  additional  Fed- 
eral aid. 

Fifth.  Pennsylvania:  In  1963  the  per 
capita  personal  income  area  was  about 
the  same  as  the  national  average,  and 
the  percentage  of  families  having  an  an- 
nual income  of  less  than  $3,000  has  been 
well  below  the  national  average  in  the 
Appalachia  portion  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
IS  well  to  note  that  as  of  April  15.  1964. 
Federal  grants  totaling  $58,985,000  have 
been  extended  to  this  Appalachia  portion 
under  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act. 

Sixth.  Alabama:  About  one-half  of 
the  32  counties  in  the  Appalachian  area 
of  this  State  are  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  region  and  8  of  these  coun- 
ties are  not  eligible  for  Federal  grants 
under  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act 
because  of  high  emplojinent.  In  spite 
of  this,  as  of  April  15.  1964.  Federal 
grants  totaling  $20,827,000  have  been 
granted  to  the  eligible  area  under 
the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act.  In 
addition  to  all  this  Increased  Govern- 
ment activity,  under  the  space  flight  pro- 
gram, which  plans  to  award  contracts  of 
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about  $1  billion.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  doing  Its  share 
In  the  economic  development  of  this 
State. 

Seventh.  Kentucky:  In  his  testimony 
the  Governor  emphasized  the  action  dur- 
ing the  past  4  years  to  solve  its  Appa- 
lachia  problems,  and  he  is  justly  proud  of 
the  definite  and  sound  progress  that  has 
been  made.  In  addition  to  its  own  bond 
issue  of  $176  million,  the  State  has  re- 
ceived $27,561,000  for  its  Appalachla 
problem  under  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act. 

Eighth.  Ohio:  The  per  capita  personal 
income  in  Ohio  is  well  above  the  national 
average,  with  a  lower  percentage  of 
families  having  income  of  less  than 
$3,000  and  higher  percentage  of  families 
with  more  than  $10,000  a  year.  The  Ap- 
palachla portion  of  Ohio  includes  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  State's  popula- 
tion and  being  comparatively  Well  off 
does  not  share  the  problems  of  other 
portions  of  the  Appalachla  region.  Ohio 
Is  capable  of  meeting  any  such  problems 
without  Federal  aid. 

Ninth.  Georgia:  There  are  35  counties 
in  the  Appalachian  area,  one-third  of 
which  are  in  the  area  serviced  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Further- 
more. 10  of  these  35  counties  have  never 
been  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
accelerated  public  works  program.  The 
report  of  the  President's  Appalachian 
Fleglonal  Commission  Indicated  an  un- 
employment rate  lower  than  in  the  bal- 
ance of  the  United  States. 

Tenth.  South  Carolina:  No  part  of  thi.s 
State  was  included  in  the  Appalachla 
region  as  defined  in  the  orijj;inal  proposal 
of  the  President;  no  reference  concern- 
ing the  economy  of  this  State  is  in  the 
recKjrt  of  the  President's  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission;  and  no  testimony 
was  presented  to  the  ad  hoc  committee 
regarding  this  State.  But  in  this  new 
bill.  H.R.  11946,  six  counties  of  this  State 
are  Included.  None  of  these  counties  is 
eligible  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  and  only  one  is  eligible  for  as.sistance 
under  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act. 
Certainly  taxpayers'  money  from  the 
other  States  in  the  Nation  .should  not  be 
made  available  under  .such  circum- 
stances. 

Eleventh.  North  Carolina:  Of  the  29 
Appalachia  counties  in  this  State.  15  are 
Ineligible  for  aid  under  the  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Act.  and  according  to  the 
report  of  the  President's  Appalachian 
Regional  Commi.s.sion  this  area  in  the 
State  had  a  lower  unemployment  rate 
than  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  1950  and 
1960.  According  to  articles  published  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  bu.sine.ss  in 
Appalachia  region  is  booming  in  North 
Carolina. 

This  brief  summary  clearly  indicates 
that  the  States  involved  are  not  facing' 
problems  which  they  cannot  them.selves 
cope  with,  especially  when  the  Federal 
laws  extending  aid  to  underprivllet!:ed 
communities  are  taken  into  consldcra- 
tion.  I  beg  that  you  weigh  these  facts 
carefully  before  supporting  this  proposal. 


The  Great  Gen.  Casimir  Palatid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OP    MEW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SENT.\TIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  October  11  will  mark  the  185th 
anniversary  of  the  untimely  and  tragic 
death  of  one  of  our  greatest  Revolution- 
ary heroes.  It  was  on  that  date  in  the 
year  1779  that  a  burst  of  grapeshot  from 
the  British  guns  during  the  battle  of 
Savannah  snuffed  out  the  life  of  the 
brilliant  young  Gen.  Casimir  Pula.ski. 

It  is  often  said  that  no  greater  sacri- 
fice can  be  made  than  for  a  man  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  country.  I  believe 
Polish-bom  Pulaski  made  even  a  greater 
sacrifice  since  he  fought  and  died  for 
this,  his  adopted,  country. 

Casimir  Pulaski  came  from  a  wealthy 
family.  His  childhood  wajs  replete  with 
the  things  that  wealth  could  buy.  But 
young  Pulaski  sought  things  which 
money  could  not  buy.  Even  in  his  teens, 
he  was  opposed  to  much  of  the  way  of 
life  about  him.  He  sought  and  found 
companionship  and  frlend.shlp  with  a 
^'rowing  group  of  Polish  patriots  who 
plotted  the  overthrow  of  Russian  domi- 
nation. 

He  joined  the  group  that  staged  the 
uprising  in  1768  in  an  attempt  to  drive 
the  Russians  from  Polish  soil.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  uprising  was  crushed  and  its 
leadership  and  many  of  its  particiE>ants 
were  forced  into  exile.  Pula.ski  was  one 
of  them.  His  fortune  was  forfeited  and 
his  lands  were  confiscated. 

In  1775  Pulaski  was  in  Paris  still  fired 
with  a  spirit  of  independence,  still  hope- 
ful of  bringing  freedom  to  his  native 
land.  It  was  fortunate  indeed  that 
Pulaski  came  into  contact  with  Ben- 
Janiin  Franklin,  for  from  this  associa- 
tion Pulaski  adopted  the  cause  being 
espoused  by  Franklin — help  to  the 
American  colonies  in  trying  to  overthrow 
the  yoke  of  the  British. 

With  a  letter  from  Franklin,  young 
Pulaski  arrived  In  Philadelphia  in  the 
dark  days  of  1777.  He  offered  his  serv- 
ices to  Gen.  George  Washington.  It  is 
not  known  whether  it  was  the  ebullient 
personality  of  Pulaski  or  the  letter  from 
Franklin  that  caused  Washington  to  ac- 
cept his  offer  and  place  him  on  his  own 
staff  as  a  volunteer. 

In  a  matter  of  a  few  months,  young 
Pulaski  had  so  proven  himself  in  battle 
that  Washington  urged  the  Continental 
Congress  to  give  him  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier general  and  to  put  him  \u  charge  of 
creating  an  American  cavalry. 

Pulaski's  enthusiasm,  his  zeal,  and  his 
bravery  was  such  that  It  outshone  many 
of  his  contemporary  American  officers. 
His  ardor  to  beat  the  Briti.sh  and  gain 
Independence  for  the  Colonies  was  so  in- 
tense he  asked  for  and  got  permission  to 
create  an  independent  corps  of  cavalry. 


This  unit  known  as  the  Pulaski  Legion 
was  moved  into  fighting  toward  the 
south  and  carved  Its  niche  in  history  at 
Charleston  and  later  In  the  Battle  of 
Savannah  where  Pulaski  was  to  lose  his 
life  while  commanding  the  American- 
French  cavalry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  one  of  our  great 
tragedies  that  this  young  patriot,  who 
did  so  much  for  General  Washington  and 
his  fellow  officers  and  for  the  men  of  the 
ragged  and  weary  Continental  Army, 
should  have  to  die  at  the  age  of  31.  He 
is  revered  not  only  bpcause  of  his  great 
achievements  along  with  "mad"  Anthony 
Wayne  in  scouting  and  foraging  for  the 
supplies  so  e.s.sentlal  to  the  starving  sol- 
diers at  Valley  Forge.  His  memory  is 
not  hallowed  alone  for  the  gallant 
char^'os  he  led  in  battle  after  battle. 
We  pay  him  homage  not  only  for  creat- 
ing the  cavalry  which  became  the  great 
arm  of  American  military  prowess  and 
went  on  to  cover  itself  with  glory  wher- 
ever and  whenever  our  country  has  been 
forced  to  resort  to  armed  defense. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  honor  the  name  of 
Casimir  Pulaski  because  he  had  the  vi- 
sion of  mankind  enjoying  full  freedom 
and  independence;  because  he  had  the 
will  to  pursue  his  dreams  even  to  the 
ultimate  sacrifice  of  his  life;  and  because 
he  made  himself  a  shining  and  heroic 
example  of  a  true  patriot. 

It  is  not  happenstance  that  the  mil- 
lions of  Polish-born  Americans  or  their 
descendents  revere  and  pay  homage  to 
patriot  Pulaski.  It  is  not  by  accident 
that  millions  of  Americans  descended 
from  its  many  nationalities  look  back 
upon  General  Pulaski  as  one  of  the  great 
fathers  of  our  Independence.  No,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  arrival  upon  our 
shores  at  the  most  critical  time  in  our 
hi.story  of  such  men  as  Pulaski  was  or- 
dained by  the  Almighty.  To  him,  then, 
we  should  express  our  gratitude  for  the 
deeds  and  actions  of  Pulaski  and  for  the 
deeds  and  actions  of  his  countrymen  who 
followed  him  anc".  as.sured  that  the  in- 
dependence whl(?h  he  fouRht  to  win  would 
remain  unblemished  and  Intact  for  the 
generations  of  Americans  to  follow. 

We  should,  on  October  11,  rededlcate 
our.selves  to  help  Poland,  the  country 
from  whence  Pulaski  came,  to  soon  re- 
gain its  freedom  and  independence  and 
to  become  a  member  of  the  family  of 
free  nations  of  the  world. 


The  Sugar  Problem 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  HARLAN  HAGEN 

or  CAiiroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  kindly. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  say  that  all  the  four 
gentlemen  from  Louisiana  who  have 
spoken  so  strongly  have  represented  all 
the  agricultural  Interests  of  their  dis- 
tricts. The  problem  with  sugar  is  that 
both  the  cane  growers  in  Louisiana  ajid 
the  beet  growers  in  the  West  have  a  crisis 
situation  that  will  not  be  solved  unless 
we  can  force  some  early  hearings  next 
year,  in  January,  on  this  sugar  problem. 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
I  hope  we  can  all  cooperate  in  that  effort. 


Reports  From  Waihington 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  include  extraneous  matter,  I  am 
including  one  of  my  newsletters  outlining 
to  my  friends  and  constituents  back 
home  services  rendered  by  my  ofBce  and 
how  tliey  can  best  utilize  those  services 
with  a  minimum  of  time  and  effort.  It 
also  occurred  to  me  that  other  Members 
of  Congress  might  find  this  of  interest 
and  value  in  their  relationships  with 
their  constituents. 

The  newsletter  follows: 

Early  in  1963,  I  put  out  a  memorandum 
expUilniug  the  operation  of  my  office,  in  re- 
Bpeci  to  Individuals  In  my  cont;res£,ional  dis- 
trict. There  are  UiouBand.s  of  people  in  my 
four  fDUiitles  who  know  from  pcrBonal  ex- 
perience liow  we  function.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  not  had  contact  with  my 
office.  I  have  decided  that  nothing  could  be 
more  worthwhile  than  to  use  for  this  news- 
letter the  memorandum  I  issued  e;irly  In  1963 
In  e.xplanatlon. 

My  offices,  both  In  Harrlsburg  iind  W:u<;h- 
Ingtun.  are  set  up  with  the  jiurposc  of  giving 
all  the  people  of  all  the  four  counties  of  my 
coiiKresslonul  dlsuict  the  maximum  amount 
of  service  In  the  shortest  possible  time.  As 
you  know,  my  ofBce  relates  only  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  not  to  State,  city, 
county,  or  local  problems.  Nearly  everyone, 
however,  la  apt  to  Ivave  a  problem  with  the 
Federal  Government  sooner  or  later.  If  he 
or  she  doesn't,  he  or  she  is  lucky. 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to 
point  out  how  you  can  take  maximum  advan- 
tage of  my  work  and  how  you  can  save  your- 
self time  and  trouble  in  the  process.  Re- 
member: All  cases  go  across  my  desk  and 
have  personal  attention  at  some  stage  of  tlie 
operation,  usually  at  two  stages. 

Mrs.  M.  WlUois  Wertz.  my  secretary  in 
Harrisburg  (phone:  238-0395)  was  secre- 
tary for  my  good  friend  and  predecessor. 
"Walt"  Mumma.  for  9  years.  She  has  been 
with  me  since  my  election  on  May  16,  1961. 
She  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  Uie  practical 
problems  of  the  various  dcp;irtments  aiid 
agencies.  She  knows  exactly  what  facts  are 
necessary  In  order  for  me  to  get  started  on 
almost  all  of  your  special  problems.  If  you 
will  either  stop  In  the  office  or  call  her  on 
the  telephone  and  give  her  the  Information, 
she  will  send  the  facts  to  me  in  Washing- 
ton, and  then  I  will  Immediately  get  started 
on  them. 


Many  problems  arise  In  connection  with 
Olmsted.  Mechanlcsburg,  social  security,  vet- 
erans afTalrs,  railroad  retirement,  etc.,  etc., 
which  can  be  taken  care  of  right  here  in 
Harrisburg.  Mrs.  Wertz  knows  Just  who  to 
contact  on  these.  She  knows  how  to  proceed. 
Frequently  she  Is  able  to  get  the  answer 
locally  without  even  getting  in  touch  with 
Washinpton.  Whenever  necessary,  she  does 
get  In  touch  with  my  Washington  office, 
either  by  special  delivery  mall  or  by  tele- 
phone 

In  general.  I  pet  back  to  HarrlFburg  only  a 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  Occasionally.  I  am 
not  able  to  get  back  even  for  those  two  days. 
If  you  wait  to  contact  me,  personally,  you 
will  lose  a  lot  of  time.  Time  Is  usually  Im- 
portant to  these  who  do  contact  me.  So,  my 
suggestion  is  that  if  an  when  you  have  a 
problem,  you  should  get  in  touch  with  Mrs. 
Wertz  at  once.  You  can  rest  assured  it  will 
be  referred  to  me  If  necessary.  As  you  can 
well  Imagine.  Mrs.  Wertz.  with  11  years"  back- 
ground, is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  con- 
gres.e!onal  district  and  the  people  In  it.  as 
well  as  with  the  various  governmental  agen- 
olrs  to  which  their  problems  relate.  Since 
Mrs  Wertz  takes  one  day  a  week  off,  you 
should  call  the  office  first  and  arrange  an 
appointment,  so  you  will  avoid  the  danger 
( if  being  there  on  her  day  ofT. 

I  have  office  hours  every  Saturday  and 
every  Friday  that  I  can  get  home  on  a  Fri- 
day, My  schedule  Is  always  filled  solid.  I 
can  sec  just  so  many  people,  and  no  more. 
So  this  suggestion  does  not  save  any  time 
<JT  e.^ort  lor  me.  but  it  does  enable  me  to 
get  started  on  your  problem  anywhere  from 
2  to  4  week.s  earlier  than  otherwise  would 
be  the  case.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  stress- 
ine  this  sugc;estlon 

I  also  have  a  field  representative.  George 
W.  Jackson,  of  213  South  Ninth  Street,  Leb- 
anon. Tlie  population  distribution  of  the 
district  makes  it  Important  for  me,  and  for 
you,  to  have  someone  in  Lebanon  County  in 
this  posit. on.  George  travels  out  in  the  dis- 
trict and  makes  calls  on  the  people  when 
they  have  problems  which  are  too  difficult  to 
dl.scuss  In  a  letter.  On  the  way  from  Leba- 
non to  H:irrisburg.  he  Is  able  to  stop  and  see 
people  about  their  problems  in  Myerstown. 
Richland,  Schaeflerstowm.  Cornwall,  Ann- 
ville.  Palmyra,  Hershey,  Hummelstown, 
Mlddletown,  Campbelltown.  Quentln,  Lawn, 
etc.  He  also  can  cover  the  rest  of  Lebanon 
County  with  a  good  deal  of  ease.  George 
also  makes  trips  through  the  upper  end  of 
Dauphin  County,  and  through  Perry  and 
Juniata  Counties,  periodically. 

This  gives  my  friends  in  tho.se  areas  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  personal  contact  with 
someone  from  my  office.  I  also  make  slmiUar 
trips  through  the  same  areas,  when  possible. 
This  is  difficult  for  me  to  do  while  Congress 
Is  in  session  and  my  presence,  therefore.  Is 
required  in  Washington.  Monday  through 
Friday  of  each  week. 

Mr.  Jackson  also  helps  arrange  trips  for 
school  clases.  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  troops,  and 
other  organizations  making  trips  to  Wash- 
ington. This  service  has  worked  out  most 
successfully.  Mr.  Jackson  is  able  to  arrange 
the  trip  so  as  to  have  it  take  the  least  possi- 
ble time.  I  take  care  of  making  definite 
appointments  (if  possible)  for  visits  to  the 
White  House  and  the  FBI.  Incidentally,  it 
is  quite  Important  to  let  me  know  about  your 
trip  well  ahead  of  time  (particularly  during 
April  and  May).  It  Is  almost  impossible  to 
arrange  guided  tours  through  the  White 
House  and  FBI  then.  It  Is  difficult  to  ar- 
range this  even  If  you  let  me  know  well 
ahead  of  time.  A  guided  tour  Is  far  superior 
to  the  ordinary  tour  of  the  White  House. 
Also,  Mr.  Jackson  may  be  able  to  make  your 
trip  more  pleasurable  by  suggesting  Inter- 
esting places  of  which  you  might  not  have 
thought. 

So  that  you  can  have  24-hour  service  with 


my  office,  I  subscribed  to  an  answering  serv- 
ice last  year.  This  telephone  answering 
service  operates  day  and  night.  If  you  call, 
and  no  one  Is  in  the  office,  the  answering 
service  will  take  your  name  tmd  telephone 
number.  When  Mrs,  Wertz  comes  in  the 
office  the  next  day.  she  will  call  you. 

If  you  have  occasion  to  call  me  In  Wash- 
ington, my  secretary  there  Is  Mrs.  June 
Burke.  She  also  was  with  the  late  Con- 
gressman Mumma  for  4  years.  She  is  really 
top  notch.  A  good  deal  of  the  success  of  my 
office   is   due  to   the  fine   personnel. 

Please  don't  forgret  my  longstanding  policy 
of  doing  what  I  can  to  help  my  constituents 
in  any  legitimate  claim  that  have  with  the 
Federal  Government,  whether  they  are  Re- 
publican. Democrat,  or  Independent.  By 
now,  this  policy  Is  very  widely  known  and 
recognized.  I  will  certainly  continue  it.  No 
one  who  comes  to  the  office  Is  ever  asked 
their  politics.  The  only  question  Is  whether 
you  have  a  legitimate  problem  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Let  me  hear  from  you.  Then  there  is  the 
U.S.  mail.  My  addresses  are:  20  South  River 
Street.  Harrisburg.  Pa..  Room  123  Old  Hovise 
Office  Building,  Washington.  DC.  Your 
views  and  thoughts  on  pending  legislation 
are  alwavs  welcome. 


Hon.  Carl  Vinton 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOE  M.  KILGORE 

OF    TIXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of 
the  most  instructive  and  satisfying  years 
of  my  life  have  been  spent  in  service  on 
the  Hou.'^c  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
under  the  chairmanship  of  one  of  the 
all-time  great  men  of  this  body,  the 
Honorable  Carl  Vinson. 

The  resolution  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  House  praises  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  for  "his  incomparable  record  as 
a  legislator,  his  manifold  contributions 
to  the  strength  of  our  country,  his  con- 
stant and  unimpeachable  devotion  to  the 
public  interest."  This  is  praise  that  is 
truly  deserved.  Yet  it  is  not  all  that  is 
to  be  said  of  Carl  Vinson. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  he  has 
headed  for  so  long  and,  with  such  great 
distinction.  I  can  testify  that,  in  his 
day-to-day  contacts  with  other  members, 
Mr.  Vinson  shows  courtesy  and  consid- 
eration greater  than  I  have  ever  seen 
extended  by  any  other  man.  Many  times 
I  have  gone  to  him  with  problems  that 
were  of  importance  only  to  me  and  the 
people  of  my  district.  He  always  had 
time  to  listen.  He  always  displayed  un- 
derstanding.   He  was  unfailingly  helpful. 

Others  here  have  spoken,  and  spoken 
with  eloquence,  of  Chairman  Vinson's 
unmatched  contributions  to  the  defense 
of  our  Nation.  And  he  has  indeed  been 
a  great  man  for  the  United  States  of 
America.  Yet  the  tremendous  responsi- 
bility he  has  carried  never  set  him  aside 
from  his  fellowmen.  He  is  a  tremendous 
human  being,  a  kindly  man  of  integrity 
and  imderstanding,  and  it  is  as  such  that 
I  salute  him  from  a  heart  filled  with  ad- 
miration  and   affection. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEJCA3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  J.  1964 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  September  18,  Dr.  Edward  C,  Welsh, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council,  ap- 
peared at  the  Commercial  Museum  In 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  at  the  Invitation  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  Greater 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  man-in-space  ex- 
hibition at  the  Commercial  Museum. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 

the  Record,  I  wish  to  Include  Dr.  Welsh's 

speech  on  that  occasion : 

Address  bt  Dr   EtoWARD  C.  Wel.sh.  Execitivi: 

SBCRirrART,      National      Aeronauttc:s      and 

Spaci    CoUNcrL,    at   the   Commercial    Mu- 

SBXJM,    Philadelphia.    Pa  ,    September    18, 

1964 

It  Is  a  pleasure  and  a  prIvUege  to  be  here 
this  evening.  I  was  honored  to  be  Invited 
by  both  your  di-stlngulshed  mayor  and  the 
president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
this  great  metropolitan  area.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  that  adds  up  to  a  very  special  sort 
of  Invitation.  In  addition.  I  am  pleased  to 
help  honor  NASA  on  its  sixth  anniversary  and 
also  to  preview  the  man-ln-space  exhibition 
at  the  Commercial  Museum. 

space  exhibition 
I  understand  that  the  exhibition  is  impres- 
sive. I  am  confldeiit  that  It  marks  a  for- 
ward-looking step.  It  is  evident  that  far- 
sighted  civic  leaders  have  realized  that  this 
grreat  new  space  era  is  here  to  stay  and  hence 
they  have  thoughtfully  planned  to  enlighten 
the  community  on  the  progress  being  at- 
tained. It  is  such  a  current  field,  however, 
that  we  must  wait  for  part  of  the  history  to 
be  made  before  the  evidence  can  be  dis- 
played. The  developments  In  space  are  so 
amazing  that  even  tlie  most  active  Imagina- 
tion has  difficulty  keeping  ahead  of  the  ac- 
complishments. I  want  to  congratulTte  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  for  lt.s  mu.sevim  and  par- 
ticularly for  this  new  space  exhibit  I  also 
congratulate  NASA  for  its  role  in  nviking  this 
exhibit  possible 

MISCONCEPTIONS 

The  space  program  has  many  mysterious 
aspects,  not  the  least  of  which  are  the  mis- 
conceptions created  al^out  it.  It  takes  a 
certain  type  of  ability  to  manufacture  plaus- 
ible-sounding myths,  and  unfortunately  such 
ability  has  been  working  overtime  regirdlng 
the  space  program  I  would  take  a  few 
minutes  of  your  time  to  examine  several  of 
these  confusing  rumors  about  our  .space  ef- 
fort. 

1.  National  security;  First  of  all.  we  are 
t^ld  that  our  space  activity  Is  all  directed 
toward  going  to  the  moon  while  neglecting 
our  military  competence.  The  facts  do  not 
support  that  accu.sation  For  example,  dur- 
ing the  last  21  month.s,  we  have  put  more 
than  100  payloads  into  earth  orbit,  of  which 
about  80  percent  were  put  tliere  by  the 
Department  of  Defen.se  I  hasten  Ui  add  that 
this  in  no  way  plays  down  the  significance 
of  the  NASA  launches.  It  Is  cited  merely 
to  give  a  factual  account  of  the  amount  of 
defense   activity   In  our  space   program. 

Moreover,  less  than  half  of  our  total  space 
expenditures  go  to  what  Is  loosely  referred 
to   as   the   "lunar   venture   ■      I   .say   '•loosely" 


becaxise  moat  of  what  is  being  devoted  to  the 
lunar  project  wotUd  be  spent  to  develop 
space  competence  even  If  there  were  no  goal 
of  a  manned  trip  to  the  moon.  Do  not  be 
mlBled  by  tho»o  who  would  have  you  believe 
that  we  are  spending  $20  billion  Just  to  put 
a  man  on  the  moon.  The  fact  is  that  the  $20 
billion  ngure  Includes  the  cost  of  developing 
large  rockets  and  sophisticated  spacecraft 
which  will  have  many  u.-ses.  only  one  of 
which  Is  the  lunar  trip  The  $20  billion 
figure  also  Includes  the  Gemini  project,  which 
is  devoted  to  extending  our  experience  and 
Increasing  our  competence  in  manned  space 
flight  In  earth  orbit,  including  the  rendez- 
vous and  docking  of  two  spacecraft  These 
developments  in  rockets,  spacecraft,  rendez- 
vous and  docking,  tracking,  etc  .  all  con- 
tribute to  a  strong  national  security  base 
for  keeping  the  peace,  not  for  aggression 

The  fact  is  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  annually  spendmc;  about  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  in  space  research  and  de- 
velopment. This  Includes  projects  In  navi- 
gation, communication.^,  observation,  detec- 
tion, booster  development,  scientific  Instru- 
mentation, command  and  control  techniques, 
interception,  and  manned  and  unmanned 
space  flight.  In  addition,  various  space  proj- 
ects of  NASA,  the  AEC.  and  the  Weather 
Bureau  contribute  directly  or  Indirectly  to 
improving   our   national   security. 

One  of  the  ouutandiiig  feature.s  of  our 
national  space  program  Is  the  close  and  effi- 
cient working  relatlon.ship  between  NASA 
and  the  Department  of  Defense.  This  inter- 
face Includes  the  exchange  of  personnel,  the 
sharing  Of  scientific  and  technical  knowledge, 
and  the  use  by  one  a«cncy  of  the  boosters 
and  spacecraft  develoi)ed  by  the  other.  The 
critic  who  belittles  wh.it  is  being  done  in 
space  to  strengthen  the  Nation's  defense  Ls 
either  ignorant,  Irrespon.mble.  or  both.  This 
does  not  mean  that  1  am  satisfied  with  the 
rate  of  progress,  but  I  do  accept  facts  a.s 
facts.  Progress  of  a  .substantial  nature  is 
being  made  In  strengthening  our  national 
.•security  through  space  competence. 

2.  Crash  program:  A  .s-cond  misconception 
which  cannot  stand  exp^'sure  to  factual 
analysis  Is  the  assertion  that  we  have  a 
crash  program  in  space  Of  course,  anyone 
who  knows  anything  al>>ut  crash  programs 
would  never  talk  that  w.iy.  Crash  programs 
have  unlimited  fund.s.  unlimited  overtime, 
and  parallel  approaches  to  the  end  objective 
None  of  these  aspects  applies  t«  the  space 
program  or  even  to  the  lunar  project.  Poinds 
are  not  unlimited;  overtime  does  not  charac- 
terize the  activity:  and  a  .single  approach  to 
the  lunar  trip  Is  being  fullowed  Moreover, 
the  speed  of  the  program  is  geared  W  getting 
the  most  progress  per  d  )llar  spent  rather 
than  the  most  progress  in  the  shortest  period 
of  time.  Whether  we  should  or  8hf>uld  not 
have  a  crash  program  is  a  dllTerent  question, 
but  to  assert  that  we  do  have  one  is  to  deny 
the  facts  and  distort  the  truth 

3.  Either,  or  philo.sophy  A  third  miscon- 
ception about  our  space  progriun  flows  from 
those  whose  reasoning  is  handlcapi)ed  by 
what  might  be  called  the  either  or  philos- 
ophy. In  the  simplest  terms,  this  concept 
is  that  we  can  have  either  a  space  program 
or  better  educational  advantages,  but  not 
both;  tliat  we  can  ha\i'  cither  a  space  pro- 
gram or  ft  slum  ellmlna-ioii  program,  but  not 
both;  that  we  can  have  cither  a  .space  pro- 
gram or  a  program  to  care  for  the  elderly 
and  the  111.  but  not  b.  ,rh  It  is  my  belief 
that  most  pecjple  who  hold  such  narrow  views 
are  opposed  to  progrcs.s  In  general  rather 
than  specifically  oppo.'^ed  to  space  explora- 
tion. They  probably  w mid  not  vote  more 
money  for  education  or  public  housing  even 
if  they  could  curtail  the  space  program 
Tliey  might  be  known  a.<  the  "fi.scally  respon- 
sible" types  of  Individuals  at  whose  hands 
this  country's  health  h;i.s  suffered  before 
They  are  the  type  who  ,et  us  get  behind  the 
Soviets  In  space  while  at  the  same  time  we 
were  experiencing  rece.'^Kions  and   very   slow 


economic  growth.  We  already  know  that 
path  well  enough  and  do  not  plan  to  travel 
It  again. 

No  realist  believes  that  this  country  can- 
not afford  to  Invest  In  our  national  security 
and  m  technological  progress  Just  because 
we  are  not  Investing  enough  in  some  other 
phases  of  our  economy.  Actually,  invest- 
ments stimulate  other  investments;  they  do 
not  deter  them  This  is  not  an  either  or 
proposition;  I.e..  schools  or  space.  RAther. 
the  one  helps  the  other  Both  are  needed 
and  both  can  be  afforded.  What  is  more, 
decreased  spending  In  education,  for  ex- 
ample, does  not  automatically  Increase  the 
funds  available  for  space  exploration,  or  vice 
versa.  We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  any  of 
the  basic  essentials,  including  space  explora- 
tion, if  we  are  to  continue  to  be  the  world's 
loading  peace-loving  and  freedom-loving 
Nation^ 

4  Slowdown:  A  fourth  misconception  la 
that  we  should  slow  down  the  program  and 
thereby  save  money.  At  first  blush,  this 
•what's  the  hurry?"  philosophy  may  sound 
reasonable  In  fact,  the  proposition  has  only 
two  things  wrong  with  it.  First,  such  an 
approach  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
Soviets  as  it  would  make  It  easier  for  them 
to  Increivse  their  lead  In  some  aspects  of 
space  and  attain  the  lead  in  others.  Do  not 
think  for  a  moment  that  they  are  not  trying 
hard  to  do  Just  that.  So  far  this  year,  the 
USSR,  has  put  more  than  twice  as  many 
spacecraft  Into  orbit  as  they  had  put  into 
orbit  by  this  time  last  year.  In  a  sense,  they 
are  doubling  their  space  effort.  The  second 
thing  wrong  with  the  slowdown  approach 
Is  that  it  doesn't  save  money;  it  wastes  It. 
To  slow  down  a  carefully  planned  project, 
such  as  Apollo,  would  be  to  increase  Its  cost 
and  reduce  Its  likelihood  of  timely  success. 
Key  to  the  waste  Involved  Is  the  breakup 
of  highly  competent  teams  of  scientists, 
engineers,  and  managers.  Key  also  to  the 
waste  Is  the  resultant  Idleness  of  facilities 
rather  than  their  full  use.  Those  who  pro- 
pose the  stretchout  or  slowdown  In  the  space 
program  are  in  fact  arguing  for  Inefficiency 
and  higher  costs  as  well  as  delayed  accom- 
I)llshments. 

SPACE   KACE 

Now  that  we  have  sharpened  our  aware- 
ness that  the  space  program  is  making  a 
major  contribution  to  our  national  security, 
is  not  a  crash  program.  Is  not  being  pursued 
at  the  expense  of  other  primary  objectives, 
and  canhot  be  slowed  down  without  raising 
costs  and  benefiting  the  Soviets,  I  would 
turn  your  attention  briefly  to  how  we  stand 
in  the  space  race. 

1.  As  regards  that  key  feature:  bocjster 
power,  the  Soviets  are  still  ahead  on  an  oper- 
ational basis,  although  we  are  moving  up 
rapidly,  having  attained  the  current  weight- 
lifting  record  on  a  test  shot  by  the  Saturn 
I 

2  We  have  placed  almost  three  times  as 
many  payloads  into  earth  orbit,  while  they 
continue  each  year  to  increase  their  absolute 
lead  In  total  weight  of  net  payloads  orbited. 

3  Our  numerical  progre.ss  in  orbiting  pay- 
loads  Is  Impressive  Since  January  1963.  the 
United  States  has  put  more  payloads  into 
earth  orbit  than  the  U.S.S  R  has  since  .'Sput- 
nik I  in   1957.  -- 

4  The  Increased  reliability  of  our  launch- 
ings  Is  also  Impressive.  During  the  past  3 
years,  we  placed  successfully  into  earth  or- 
bit about  85  percent  of  all  the  payloads 
which  we  attempted  to  put  there  Tlie  .'-So- 
viet record,  while  not  Identical.  Is  compara- 
ble 

.=i  Tlie  Soviet  heavy  Vostok  cla.ss  of  ve- 
hicle has  accumulated  more  than  2.500  or- 
bits, as  compared  with  37  for  our  smaller 
Mercury  In  flying  time,  even  their  female 
cosmonaut  has  gained  more  orbital  expe- 
rience than  all  our  astonauts  combined. 
Oemlnl.  Apollo,  and  MOL  may  well  correct 
that  imbalance,  but  at  the  present  we  are 
well  behind. 
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6  The  Soviets  have  devoted  more  of  their 
attention  to  deep  space  thain  we  have.  As  a 
percentage  of  total  Bf>ace  launching  at- 
tempts, they  have  devoted  four  times  as 
much  effort  to  escape -miss  ions  to  the  moon 
and  planets  as  we  have.  The  opposite  is 
true  as  to  near-earth  orbits.  In  which  our 
emphasis  has  been  much  greater  than  theirs. 

7.  Both  countries  have  made  Impressive 
strides  In  accumulating  scientific  data  at)out 
space.  We  may  even  be  ahead  In  this  re- 
Mfd.  but.  If  so,  the  margin   is  not  large. 

8  The  United  States  is  clearly  ahead  in 
^rorldwide  sharing  of  space  research  In  co- 
operative programs,  and  In  direct  application 
of  8f)ace  technology  to  practical  use  In  com- 
mtmicatlons,  weather  reporting,  geodesy,  and 
navigation.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
Soviets  have  a  strong,  orderly  program,  with 
every  Indication  that  it  Is  continuing  vigor- 
ously, apparently  unaffected  by  adverse  eco- 
nomic factors  in  their  country.  Wishful 
thinking  to  the  contrary,  we  dare  not  slow 
down  unless  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  ex- 
orbitant price  of  second  place.  We  have 
made  very  Impressive  progress  in  the  past 
several  years.  Our  gains  have  been  en- 
couraging. 

THE  rtm-RE 

And  now  I  would  glance  with  you  at  what 
the  space  program  may  look  like  In  the  fu- 
ture. Keep  firmly  in  mind  that  the  program 
Is  here  to  stay  and  that  Its  trend  will  be  one 
of  expansion  rather  than  conuactlon. 

Application  of  space-orlent«d  knowledge 
will  Increase  at  an  increasing  rate.  Weather 
prediction  and  possibly  even  weather  control 
will  save  vast  amounts  of  property  and  thou- 
sands of  lives  annually.  Communication  by 
satellites  wlU  link  the  nations  of  the  world 
closer  together  and  aid  In  the  sharing  of 
knowledge,  the  conducting  of  business,  and 
the  avoidance  of  international  misunder- 
Btandings  and  disputes.  New  materials,  new 
products,  new  processes  will  flow  from  the 
space  program  to  raise  our  standard  of  living. 
Our  national  security  will  be  enhanced  as 
satellites  contribute  to  our  alertness  to  what 
other  nations  are  doing,  contribute  to  the 
observance  of  treaties,  and  divert  competi- 
tive energies  from  earth-bound  aggression  to 
peaceful  competition  In  limitless  space.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  earth's  origin  will  be  great- 
ly increased  and  our  education  stimulated. 

As  for  space  projects,  we  will  explore  the 
moon,  not  Just  visit  It;  we  will  explore  the 
planets,  not  Just  fly  by  them;  space  labora- 
tories will  be  generally  accepted  as  exten- 
sions of  laboratories  here  on  earth;  and 
•pacecraft  and  space  rockets  will  be  recover- 
able and  reusable. 

It  is  my  thesis  that  we  are  entering  such 
a  period  of  prosperity,  technical  opportunity, 
and  social  progress  that  our  previous  accom- 
plishments will  pale  by  comparison.  The 
vitality  of  the  space  program  will  contribute 
Imensely  to  this  building  of  a  greater  society. 

As  resident  Johnson  has  said:  "Seldom  in 
its  lifetime  is  a  country  fortunate  enough  to 
be  confronted  with  such  a  challenge  as  that 
of  the  national  space  program.  It  enables 
our  people  to  devote  their  skills,  their  cour- 
age, their  initiative,  and  their  resources  to 
a  continuing  series  of  projects  which  dwarf 
their  imagination  while  enriching  their 
country." 


Hon.  Roland  V.  Libonati 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or  Nrw  TO»K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  ADDABBO.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  In  this  ex- 


pression of  esteem  for  my  friend,  Roland 
V.  Libonati,  who  is  retiring. 

During  my  freshman  term  In  the 
House,  the  87th  Congress,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  with  Libby  on  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  His 
dedicated  work  In  behalf  of  those  who 
have  sei-ved  our  Nation  so  well  and  their 
dependents  is  typical  of  his  devoted  and 
dedicated  service  to  all  during  his  ten- 
ure in  the  House  and  in  his  life  before 
he  came  to  Washington.  Libby  will  be 
sorely  missed  when  the  89th  Congress 
convenes. 

PloLAND  Libonati  is  and  always  has 
been  a  devoted  family  man.  It  is  his 
devotion  for  his  chaining  wife  that  has 
prompted  him  to  retire  from  the  House  to 
be  with  her  in  a  climate  more  suitable  to 
her  health. 

My  very  best  wishes  to  Libby  and  his 
family  for  many  happy,  healthy  and 
prosperous  years  together.  The  Wash- 
ington scene  will  not  be  quite  the  same 
without  them — they  will  be  sorely 
missed. 


Good  Neighbor  Policy:  The  Road  to 
Power  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF    n,LXNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  excellent  article  by  Norman  M.  Clapp, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  September  24.  1964,  issue  of 
Public  Utilities  Fortnightly. 

In  this  article  Mr.  Clapp  calls  for  an 
end  to  the  differences  between  the  com- 
mercial power  companies  and  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives — differences  which 
have  been  brought  many  times  to  our 
committees  and  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  The  REA  Administrator  sug- 
gests that  the  interests  of  the  country, 
and  the  interests  of  the  two  segments  of 
the  electric  power  supply  industry,  will 
be  better  served  if  they  lay  aside  their 
differences  and  follow  a  "two-way  'good 
neighbor'  policy  based  on  mutual  respect 
and  common  interests."  This  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  case  in  my  home  State  of 
Illinois. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record 
this  thoughtful  discussion  and  proposal: 

Good  Neighbor  Policy  :  The  Ro.^D  to  Poweh 
Economy 
(This  article  calls  for  an  end  to  differences 
between  the  Investor-owned  and  cooperative 
segments  of  the  electric  industry.     It   also 
suggests  further  efforts  at  Joint  power  pool- 
ing and   transmission  agreements.) 
(By   the  Honorable   Norman   M.   Clapp.   Ad- 
ministrator, Rural   Electrification  Admin- 
istration) 

Since  the  creation  of  REA  nearly  30  years 
ago.  the  attitude  of  perhaps  a  majority  of 
power  company  executives  toward  the  Gov- 
ernment's rural  electrlflcatlon  program  has 
been  one  of  unabashed  hostility.  Currently 
a  numt>er  have  asked  Congress  to  shut  REA 
down,  or  to  curtaU  or  abolish  portions  of  the 
REIA  loan-making  authority,  on  the  general 


grounds  that  federally  financed  rural  elec- 
trlflcatlon has  outlived  Its  usefulness  to  rural 
people  and  to  the  American  society. 

But  there  is  another,  and  happier,  side  to 
the  relationships  between  power  companies 
and  REA  and  Ita  cooperative  borrowers. 
Over  the  years,  a  number  of  company  execu- 
tives— and  recently  It  would  appear  that  the 
number  has  been  on  the  increase — havt 
worked  and  negotiated  In  good  faith  with 
REA  borrowers  In  a  variety  of  constructive 
ways.  In  Iowa  and  Kentucky,  we  can  point 
to  many  years  of  integrated  operation  by 
commercial  power  suppliers  and  REA- 
financed  cooperatives. 

In  Texas  there  are  companies  which  have 
worked  with  REA  borrowers  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  both.  One  Texas  company  is  pres- 
ently Joined  with  a  group  of  REA-flnanced 
cooperatives  in  defending  their  new  whole- 
sale power  contract  before  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission.  A  similar  situation  finds 
pKjwer  companies  and  the  cooperatives  on 
the  Delm&rva  Peninsula  Vdef ending  another 
pKJwer  contract  negotiated  between  com- 
panies and  cooperatives. 

In  New  Mexico,  two  power  companies  and 
an  REA  borrower  have  a  "gentleman's  agree- 
ment" proposing  Joint  construction  of  a 
new  transmlBsion  line,  and  the  parties  cur- 
rently are  exploring  other  areas  of  Joint  en- 
terprise. In  Mlssoiixi,  a  large-scale  power 
pooling  arrangement  among  coojjeratlve, 
commercial,  and  public  suppliers  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  what  can  l>e  accom- 
plished through  cooperation  to  make  more 
efficient  use  of  electric  power  resources  and 
to  reduce  the  retail  cost  of  power.  And 
there  are  other  examples. 

We  are  cheered  by  aU  of  these  Instances 
of  pKJwer  company  cooperation,  for  we  are 
convinced  that  America's  commercial  utili- 
ties can,  In  lai^e  measure,  assist  in  attain- 
ing this  administration's  dual  objective  of 
developing  effective  rural  electrification  with 
maximum  economy  to  the  taxpayer.  We 
believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  leaders 
on  both  sides  of  the  rural  electrification 
question  to  end  the  feuding  and  to  substi- 
tute a  two-way  "good  neighbor"  policy  based 
on  mutual  respect  and  common  interests. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
was  advocating  more  of  this  type  of  policy 
last  year  when  it  stated: 

•  •  •  this  committee  Iselieves  that  both 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  and  the  pri- 
vate power  companies  who  furnish  most  of 
the  supply  of  energy  needed  to  serve  the 
electric  cooperatives  are  here  to  stay  and 
they  should  make  every  effort  to  enter  into 
earnest  negotiations  In  reaching  power  sup- 
ply contracts  because  it  is  to  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  the  cooperatives  and  the  private 
companies  to  enter  Into  satisfactory  power 
supply   arrangements. 

INTiaiST  IN  CXJMMON 

The  Senators  who  voiced  this  plea  could 
well  have  said,  "A  plague  on  both  your 
houses,"  for  they  have  been  confronted  at 
every  session  with  testimony  from  both 
camps  as  to  the  shortcomings  and  alleged 
misdeeds  of  the  other  side.  They  must  have 
wondered  why  an  Industry  which  is  capable 
of  engineering  the  1.000-megawatt  generating 
unit  and  the  500,000-kllovolt  transmission 
line  should  still  Indulge  In  backwoods  feuds 
reminiscent  of  the  1930's.  The  Senators 
said  in  effect:  "The  Congress  is  no  place  to 
solve  all  your  intralndustry  conflicts,  so  why 
don't  you  get  together  and  work  them  out 
as  good  neighbors?" 

Certainly  the  companies  and  the  coopera- 
tives have  no  shortage  of  Interests  In  com- 
mon. During  the  flscal  year  1963.  REA  bor- 
rowers purchased  some  14.4  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  of  wholesale  power  from  electric  com- 
panies— $109  million  worth.  That  was  more 
than  they  purchased  from  any  other  single 
source,  and  the  amount  of  the  ptirchase  la 
Increasing  at  the  rate  of  B  percent  a  year. 
Obviously,   both   buyer  and   seller  share   an 
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enormous  Interest  In  the  future  of  their  pow- 
er supply  arrangements.  And  Just  as  obvious 
Is  that  In  this  era  of  rapidly  changing  tech- 
nology In  the  power  industry,  a  "good  neigh- 
bor" pKJllcy  can  pave  the  road  to  economlee 
In  which  both  parties  can  share. 

A  sound  basis  for  Improving  relations  Is 
within  reach  of  all  parties  concerned.  The 
psychologist,  William  James,  liked  to  talk 
about  two  kinds  of  people:  the  "tender- 
minded"  and  the  "toughmlnded  "  The  ten- 
dermlnded  shrinks  from  unpleasant  facts  and 
substitutes  his  own  reassuring  version  of 
things.  The  tough-minded  person,  on  the 
other  hand,  faces  up  to  reality  and  deals 
with  the  world  as  he  nnds  it.  As  a  result 
he  has  a  lot  more  survival  value.  Let  us 
all  be  toughmlnded  and  try  to  see  things 
as  they  are  In  the  power  business,  In  this 
year  1964. 

The  Senate  Appropriation.';  Committee 
gave  us  one  realistic  precept  when  It  ob- 
served that  both  the  cooperatives  and  the 
companies  are  "here  to  stay "  While  the 
Senators  were  not  offering  either  type  of 
organization  a  guarantee  of  permanence, 
they  did  mean  that  the  cooperatives,  Just 
aa  much  as  commerciaJ  companies,  should 
be  viewed  as  an  Integral  and  Important  seg- 
ment of  the  American  electric  power  In- 
dustry. REA  borrowers  resent  being  referred 
to  as  makeshift,  stopg-ap  arrangements.  They 
are  proud  of  the  difficult  Job  they  have  done 
and  of  the  quality  of  service  they  provide, 
and  they  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
continue  to  serve  In  the  arciis  they  have 
pioneered. 

As  a  corollary  to  thi.s  proposlilon  REA- 
financed  rural  systems  Insist  upon  the  In- 
tegrity of  their  territories.  A  refusal  to  rec- 
ognize the  territorial  rights  of  REA-ftnanced 
rural  electric  cooperatives  and  their  need  for 
low-cost  power  only  postpones  the  day  when 
the  rural  systems  can  become  self-sustain- 
ing— Independent  of  REA  ns.sl.stance.  tech- 
nical, and  financial 

Our  borrowers  will  fight.  Ju.st  a.s  the  power 
companies  would,  to  protect  their  right  to 
retain  their  service  areas  intact,  as  well  as 
the  right  to  serve  all  loads  which  may  de- 
velop In  those  territories. 

Those  that  have  not  yet  achieved  this  pro- 
tection through  their  State  legislatures  are 
going  to  keep  right  on  trying  to  get  It. 
Kurely  no  one  can  blame  the  systems  for 
displaying  an  Instinct  for  self-preservation 
or  blame  REA  for  its  genuine  concern  over 
the  security  of  several  billions  of  dollars 
In  outstanding  Federal  loan.s 

SPECIAL   DimcULTIES 

The  rtu-al  systems  also  would  like  it  recog- 
nized that  theirs  Is  an  uphill  flght.  In 
carrying  out  their  mission  of  providing  ade- 
quate, low-cost  power  to  their  consumers, 
they  have  to  struggle  against  a  number  of 
handicaps  which  are  Inherent  Ir.  the  task 
they    have    undertaken. 

A  number  of  power  conipuny  executives 
understand  these  special  dlfflculties,  and 
their  policies  toward  rural  systems  have  been 
most  helpful.  One  such  executive  is  A.  R 
Watson,  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Southwestern  Public  Service  Co  ,  In  Am- 
arlllo.  Tex.  His  firm  la  an  Important  sup- 
plier of  wholesale  power  to  cooperatives  In 
four   Southwestern   States. 

In  the  testimony  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Mr.  Watson  said  that  his  com- 
pany's pricing  policy  to  rural  electric  sys- 
tems "is  based  on  the  recognition  that  the 
company  Is  cooperating  with  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  in  the  development  of  the 
agricultural  economy  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  area.  Hence,  a  pricing  policy  has  been 
followed  that  has  always  resulted  In  less 
than  average  system  rate  of  return." 

He  cited  a  number  of  Instances  of  helpful 
coop)eratlon  between  Southwestern  Public 
Service  and  REA  borrowers,  and  then  he 
testified  that  the  followings  point.s  were  con- 


sidered In  offering  to  cooperatives  new — and 
reasonable — wholesale  power  contracts; 
"(1)  The  continued  growth  of  the  agricul- 
turally based  economy  should  be  promoted 
for  the  benefit  of  all  ciistomers.  (2)  It  la 
public  policy  to  help  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives. (3)  My  understanding  Is  that  the  co- 
operatives' retail  rates  are  generally  higher 
than  our  company  rates  for  comparable 
classes    of    service  " 

Mr.  Watson  alst)  told  FPC  that  he  did  not 
believe  his  company  could  do  any  better  Job 
of  serving  the  rural  people  In  his  area  than 
the  coopveratlves  were  doing.  He  s<ild  that 
his  engineers  "have  always  concluded  that 
the  lowest  overall  copt  of  rural  electric  serv- 
ice Is  obtalne<l  by  the  mutual  approach  of 
the  com[)any  furnishin:,:  [xjwer  for  distribu- 
tion  by  the  n.U'al  electric  ctxiperatives." 

We  think  that  other  power  company  ex- 
ecutives should  Join  Mr.  Watson  in  taking 
a  realistic  view  of  the  handicaps  faced  by 
REA  electric  borrowers  Low  density  Is  one. 
At  the  close  of  1962.  the  rural  electric  sys- 
tems financed  by  REA  were  serving  only  3  3 
consumers  per  mile  of  line  In  contrast,  the 
class  A  and  B  commercial  power  companies 
averaged  33.2  or  10  tiir.cs  us  many  consunuTs 
on  each  mile  of  line. 

This  problem  of  low  den.sity  Is  compounded 
for  our  Ixjrrowers  by  a  general  shortage  of 
large  jx>wer  users  and  a  lack  of  load  diver- 
sity. Just  20  percent  of  the  19<)2  revenues 
of  REA-flnanced  systems  came  f i  om  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  loads  The  class  A 
and  B  commercial  utilities  drew  more  than 
50    percent    of    their    revenues    from    these 

Partly  as  a  result  of  this  situation,  the 
load  factor  of  the  rtiral  systems,  on  a  nation- 
wide basis.  Is  only  about  45  i>ercent;  and  that 
of  class  A  and  B  c<  nimerclal  utilities  Is  65 
percent. 

When  we  compare  rc\  envies  an  even  gie.ilcr 
disparity  exists  between  REA  borrowers  and 
power  companies.  In  1962  the  average  an- 
nual gross  revenvie  I'x'r  mile  of  line  <>n  the 
rural  systems  was  only  »4t)(>  On  the  lines  of 
class  A  and  B  coniiiicrrlal  sy-stems.  it  was 
$7,164,  Those  flgtires  te'.l  an  Imiwrtant 
story. 

To  these  widespread  handicaps  should  be 
added  several  more  which,  while  not  univer- 
sal, are  nonetheless  serious  where  they  do 
occur.  These  Include  service  areas  contain- 
ing chronic  pockets  of  poverty:  aresis  of  high 
power  cost:  isolated  areas:  and  areits  which 
have  suffered  from  a  disaster  of  unusual 
severity,  such  as  a  late  freeze,  flood,  or 
drought.  In  section.'^  where  farmers  rely 
heavily  on  Income  from  one  type  of  crop,  the 
loss  of  that  crop  als"  can  eat  he.ivlly  Into 
co-op  revenues. 

To  help  the  rural  sv;  terns  overcome  sonie 
of  these  handicaps.  Cciigrcss  h.as  built  some 
Imjwrtant  equalizers  into  tlie  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act.  It  h;is  provided  low-cost, 
long-term  financing.  It  has  provided  stable 
financing,  to  encourage  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  systems.  It  h.is  provided  a  broad 
generation  and  transmission  loan  authority, 
which  offers  cooperatives  the  opportunity  to 
provide  their  own  source  of  power  whenever 
they  cannot  buy  It  under  rates  and  condi- 
tions which  win  help  them  to  overcome  the 
handicaps  Inherent  In  providing  rural  serv- 
ice; whenever  they  cannot  buy  power  at  low 
enough  rates,  or  In  adequate  amounts,  or  on 
fair  and  equitable  terins.  Congress  also  has 
provided  for  technic.il  a.sslstancc  by  REA. 
While  still  Important,  ni.re  and  more  bor- 
rowers are  developini;  competent  staffs  of 
their  own,  making  it  pof.'.ible  for  REA  to  re- 
duce Its  technical  assl.st.iKre  m  many  phases 
of  electric  borrower  oper.it  ions 

But  not  all  the  'equali/ers'  which  have 
helped  rural  systems  to  approach  parity  of 
service  with  urban  systems  have  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Congres.«:  A  major  contribu- 
tion to  lower  operating'  (osts  has  been  naade 
through  the  nonprofit  operation  of  the  rural 


electric  cooperative,  as  have  applications  of 
such  modern  developments  as  large-scale 
generation,  pooling  arrangements,  and  Inter- 
connections. 

THE    COAL     ZS     SERVICE 

And  not  the  least  important  contribution 
has  been  made  through  the  efforts  of  hun- 
dreds of  rural  systems  to  stimulate  the  adop- 
tion of  new  farming  techniques.  Industry, 
and  business  In  their  service  areas.  Tliese 
diverse  projects,  which  can  be  grouped  under 
the  general  heading  of  rural  areas  develop- 
ment, of  necessity  come  to  fruition  sowly, 
but  their  net  effect  now  Is  beginning  to  be 
felt  on  the  power  loads  of  our  borrowers 

Rural  people  who  direct  and  mana^Tc  the 
affairs  of  REA's  electric  borrowers  do  not 
want  unfair  advantages  or  Improper  privi- 
leges. Their  real  goiil  Is  parity  of  service  and 
rates  for  rural  areas,  for  they  know  that 
such  a  parity  is  essential  to  the  provision  of 
equal  economic  opportunity. 

But  we  know  that  our  lx>rrowers  still  fall 
short  of  this  goal  of  parity.  The  limited 
studies  which  we  have  been  able  to  make 
Indicate  that  rates  on  REA-ftnanced  systems 
generally  are  some  30  percent  higher  for  the 
first  2.50  kilowatt-hours  than  are  the  rate.<;  for 
city  consumers.  While  many  b<irrowers  are 
able  to  make  rate  reductions  each  year,  tliey 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

REA-flnanced  systems  are  looking  far  ahead 
of  their  current  requirements.  The  Nath.nal 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  com. 
prised  of  a  majority  of  our  borrowers,  jjres- 
cntly  is  studying  the  possibilities  of  supple- 
mental financing  In  the  private  money  mar- 
ket. Within  REA,  we  are  undertaking  a  study 
of  the  possibilities  of  a  type  of  Intermediate 
financing  for  rural  electrification  which 
Would  be  free  from  some  of  the  restrlctloM 
placed  upon  the  basic  2  percent  REA  financ- 
ing and  would  return  a  rate  of  Interest  which 
would  be  fully  compensatory  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  cost  of  its  money.  Till* 
rate  currently  Is  about  3.6  percent.  While  we 
continue  to  Fee  a  clear  need  for  the  basic, 
low-cost  financing,  we  also  think  that  k 
new  type  of  Intermediate  financing  could 
fill  the  capital  needs  of  those  rural  systems 
which,  through  growth  and  maturity,  move 
beyond  the  basic  program  requirements.  The 
greater  flexibility  of  such  a  financing  arrange- 
ment could  accelerate  the  growth  and  de- 
velonment  of  REA-flnanced  systems  to  k 
poinl  where  they  no  longer  would  need  Fed- 
eral financing  of  any  kind. 

Under  both  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  REA  has  been  firmly  and  un- 
eqvilvocally  committed  to  the  basic  strength- 
ening of  the  rural  systems  It  has  financed. 
This  objective  can  be  realized  most  quickly 
in  an  atmosphere  of  trust  ajad  helpfulneM 
among  all  sectors  of  the  Industry.  A  good 
neighbor  policy,  begtm  now,  would  create  a 
better  climate  for  planning  and  development. 
It  would  encourage  cooperatives  to  carry  on 
their  efforts  to  Improve  the  economies  of 
their  service  areas,  a  development  which 
eventually  could  lead  to  more  power  sales 
and  revenues  for  all.  And  It  would  help  the 
rural  systems,  and  In  many  cases  the  other 
power  suppliers,  to  share  In  the  economies  of 
large  power  generation  and  high-voltage 
transmission. 

There  Is  one  final  thing  which  should  be 
understood  about  rural  electric  systems  and 
the  people  who  own  and  operate  them.  They 
are  looking  to  the  future  with  optimism. 
Tliey  see  exciting  technological  development* 
emerging  In  the  power  Industry  and  they 
want  to  share  In  them.  They  are  flexible  in 
their  thinking:  they  are  not  married  to  one 
way  of  doing  things.  Given  the  right  kind  of 
atmosphere  they  are  eager  to  work  with  other 
power  suppliers  In  exploring  ways  and  mean* 
of  achieving  the  economies  of  new  techniques 
In  the  production  and  delivery  of  power. 
Surely  nothing  but  good  can  come  from  such 
an  enlightened  course. 
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WitcoDsin't  440di  Troop  Carrier  Wing 
Af  ain  It  Tops  In  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30.  1964 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
Air  Force  Association  convention  held 
recently  In  Washington,  the  1964  award 
for  the  Air  Force's  top  reserve  unit  in  the 
United  States  was  presented  to  the  440th 
Troop  Carrier  Winp:,  USAF  Reserve,  lo- 
cated at  General  Mitchell  Fif^Id  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

The  presentation  marked  the  .second 
successive  year  that  the  440ih  "Flying 
Badgers"  has  been  judged  the  Nation's 
top  Air  Force  Reserve  unit.  It  was  a 
singular  honor.  The  wing  is  ably  com  ■ 
manded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  J.  Lingle, 
who  has  been  active  in  the  military 
rp.scrves  since  1940.  Under  General 
Lingle's  command,  the  440th  also  has 
won  the  10th  Air  Force  Mi.ssion  Perform- 
ance Award  for  three  consecutive  quar- 
ters— a  record  unequaled  in  the  l^i.-^tory 
of  the  award. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  be  an  honorary 
inrmber  of  this  out.standing  organiza- 
tion. Understandably  because  my  in- 
terest in  the  activities  of  the  unit  since 
it.s  inception  in  1952,  I  am  gratified  with 
the  .success  which  it  has  achieved. 

These  feelings  are  shared.  I  know,  by 
the  people  of  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin. 
many  of  whom  have  friends,  relatives  or 
neiuhbors  who  aie  active  fn  the  440th, 

The  pride  of  our  c<jnimunily  and  our 
State  in  this  topnotch  Air  Reserve  unit 
was  reflected  in  an  article  in  the  Milwau- 
kee Journal  on  September  20,  written  by 
reporter  Edward  R,  Williams  The  arti- 
cle points  up  the  high  morale,  technical 
e.xcellcnce  and  leadership  of  tht  440th. 
qualities  which  have  earned  it  national 
recognition. 

At  this  point.  I  include  the  article,  an- 
other Milwaukee  Journal  story  on  tlie 
AFA  award,  and  a  brief  hi.story  of  the 
440th  Troop  Cariier  Wing,  and  a  short 
biography  of  its  commander: 

IF.'^  ini    the    Milwaukee    Journal,    Sept,     11. 

19641 
Mn.WAtrKEjE  Am  Wing  Rated  Reserves'  Bkst 

Washington.  DC  —The  440th  Troop  Car- 
rier Wing  at  General  Mitchell  Field  Friday 
w  )!!  an  unprecedented  honor  of  being  named 
the  Air  Force's  t<ip  Reserve  flying  wing  2 
Vf.irs  in  a  row 

Announcement  that  t!ie  Milwaukee  unit 
w.us  chosen  .-is  the  19C4  winner  was  made  at 
a  Re.serve  forces  .'seminar  at  the  Air  Force  As- 
f^iKlation's  18th  annual  ctmvention  at  the 
SheraU)n-Park  Hotel,  The  440th  had  been 
named  the  outstanding  Reserve  wing  for  1963 
at  la.st  ye;u-'s  convention  here. 

LINGLE    ACCEPTS    TROPHT 

The  award,  a  silver  bowl  trophy  which  is 
kept  for  permanent  display  by  the  unit.  Is 
given  by  the  AFA  and  is  one  of  the  highest 
hiin<irs  bestowed  by  the  association 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  J.  Llnglc,  3940  South 
99th  Street,  Greenfield,  440th  Wing  Com- 
mander, accepted  the  trophy  from  MaJ.  Gen, 
Je.ss  Larson,  a  Reserve  officer  and  Washington, 
lawyer  newly  elected  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 


Basis  of  the  award  wa«  the  wing's  tactical, 
administrative,  and  logistical  efficiency. 
Each  of  the  continental  air  command's  six 
Reserve  regions  nominated  one  wing  for  the 
final  Judging  by  Conac  headquarters  at 
Robins  Air  Force  Base  In  Georgia. 

Operational  readiness.  Inspections,  and 
Conac's  general  rating  system  were  con- 
sidered In  making  the  selection.  The  440th 
had  the  beet  overall  score  in  manning,  unit 
training  participation,  annual  summer  camp 
attendance,  combat  readiness  of  aircrews, 
sorties  flown,  and  proficiency  In  supply 
activities 

USES    FLYING    BOXCARS 

The  440th  files  Fairchild  C-~119  Flying  Box- 
cars in  paratroop  and  heavy  equipment 
drops 

Lingle  was  accompanied  at  the  presenta- 
tion by  representatives  of  the  wing's  two 
troop  carrier  grouj>s,  the  933d  at  Milwaukee 
and  the  934th  at  Minneapolis.  Lt  Col.  Ken- 
neth W  Hall,  842  Robertson  Street,  of  the 
933d.  and  Lt  Col.  Dodson  Graybeal.  Minne- 
ajxihs,  of  the  934th  accepted  Larson's  con- 
gratulations for   the  two  groups 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Sept   20. 
19641 

The  44 -It  h  Wing  Members  Called  Dedicated 
Men 

I  By  Edward  D  Williams) 
When  the  440th  Troop  Carrier  Wir.g  at 
Oencral  Mitchell  Field  was  called  to  active 
duty  in  October  1962,  in  the  Cuban  crisis, 
reservists  who  wanted  to  be  excused  as 
hardshlj)   c.ises   were   .surprisingly    few. 

Lawyers,  a  judge,  the  mayor  of  Wheaton. 
Ill  .  key  business  executives,  and  others  who 
could  have  escaped  the  callup  for  good  rea- 
."-'in  made  it  a  point  of  honor  not  to  a.sk 
.Six  dental  students  and  a  medical  student 
jeopardized  their  college  work  to  respond 
to  the  call, 

Capt.  Wayne  L.  Frecinan,  Whitewater,  a 
navigator,  was  told  that  he  faced  loss  of  a 
year  of  college  If  he  served  with  the  440th. 
He  took   the  active   duty  and   lost   the  year. 

nis  SPIRIT  is  typical 

Th;s  i.s  typical  of  the  spirit  of  the  ofBcers 
and  men  of  the  unit,  which  for  2  years  in 
a  row  has  been  named  the  top  Reserve  fly- 
ing Wing  In  the  Air  Force. 

What  does  It  take  for  a  unit  to  be  called 
the  best? 

"People."  said  Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  J  Lingle. 
•  Highly  qualified  and  dedicated  people."    ' 

Lmglc.  3940  South  99th  Street,  Greenfield. 
ci>nimancls  the  440th,  which  Is  made  up  of 
two  groups,  the  933d  at  Milwaukee  and  the 
934th   at  Minneapolis. 

At  the  recent  Air  Force  association  con- 
vention In  Waj5hington,  the  440th  was  named 
the  Air  Force's  top  Reserve  unit  for  1964. 
and  Lingle  was  given  a  silver  bowl  trophy 
by  the  association.  It  was  a  repeat  of  the 
same  -honor   given    in    1963. 

Honors  are  nothing  new  to  the  wing,  its 
members,  or  Its  departments.     For  example: 

The  base  supply  department  for  the  last 
2  years  has  been  selected  as  the  best  In  the 
Continental  Air  Command,  and  Lingle  ex- 
]yects  it  to  repeat  this  year.  Lt.  Col.  George 
Boutell,  1212  Lake  Efrlve,  South  Milwaukee, 
group  chief  of  supply,  worked  on  his  own 
time  some  Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  bring 
his  department  to  the  top. 

Chief  M.  Sgt.  Frank  Ellison,  5505  Brandon 
Street.  Greendale,  field  maintenance  super- 
visor, this  year  was  named  the  outstanding 
Air  Force  supervisor  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force's  personnel  Inspector's  office. 

One  of  every  four  of  the  enlisted  men  sent 
to  technical  schools  by  the  wing  In  the  last 
2  years  has  been  an  honor  student  In  the 
upper  3  percent  of  the  class.  No  440th  man 
has   flunked    any   technical   school   course. 

Col  Leonard  J.  Dereszynskl,  6016  Brlarcllft 
Court.  Greendale,  vice  commander  and  wing 


Information  officer,  this  year  was  named  the 
outstanding  Reserve  Information  officer  in 
the  midwest  region. 

The  wing's  newspaper,  the  Plying  Badger, 
2  years  ago  was  named  the  best  In  the  Con- 
tinental Air  Command  and  the  third  best 
m   the  Air   Force  throughout  the  world. 

The  base  fire  department  2  years  ago  placed 
third  In  the  entire  Air  Force  In  fire  protec- 
tion competition. 

This  Is  only  a  partial  list.  In  flying  and  on 
the  ground,  the  440th  often  has  been  given 
high  praise. 

In  last  year's  operational  readiness  Inspec- 
tion, the  Tactical  Air  Force  inspectors  re- 
ported of  the  ground  training  unit  that  "be- 
cause of  the  outstanding  performance  dem- 
onstrated by  many  activities  in  the  group, 
special  mention  should  be  made  to  give  ap- 
propriate credit.  More  activities  are  In  this 
category  in  this  unit  than  In  any  other 
Reserve  troop  carrier  group  Inspected  this 
fiscal    year" 

SCORED  HIGH  r 

The\40th  in  recent  years  has  won  or  placed 
hiKh  in  the  troop  carrier  equipment  and 
paratroop   drop    competition. 

In  written  examinations  on  their  knowl- 
ed"e  of  the  wing's  C-119  Flying  Boxcars, 
440th  air  crews  this  year  have  an  average 
of  96  percent,  with  85  percent  a  passing 
grade. 

Three  fliers  scored  100  percent,  two  scored 
99  percent  "and  I  was  disappointed  that  one 
of  my  key  officers  scored  only  94  percent," 
Lingle  said,     Lingle  scored  97  percent 

"Our  crews  do  so  well  that  we  begin  to 
expect  top  ratings  as  commonplace.''  Lingle 
said 

TESTS    CONDUCTED 

To  keep  pilots  on  their  toes,  the  wing 
c'Jiiducts  periodic  .standard  evaluation  tests 
on  their  fiight  ability.  In  turn  the  Air  Forre 
tests  the  wing's  examiners  on  their  flight 
ability. 

MaJ.  David  Lumley,  who  headed  an  evalua- 
tion team  from  Langley  Air  Force  Base  in 
VirL'inia.  at  General  Mitchell  neld  last  week, 
praised  the  440th  fiight  examiners. 

"This  is  the  best  Reserve  unit  I  have  ever 
evaluated.  In  fact.  It  is  a  better  than  some 
Rf^gul.ar  units."  he  said. 

Lumley  had  Just  completed  the  testing  ct 
Lt.  Col.  Patrick  J.  Freeman.  5569  South  iJ6th 
Street.  Hales  Corners,  933d  group  operations 
officer. 

tkpped    p.'.radrop   field 

Freeman,  a  World  War  11.  Berlin  airlift, 
and  Korean  war  pilot.  Is  one  of  the  many 
paradrop  competition  winners  In  the  wing. 
In  I960  he  placed  first  of  36  competitors  in 
the  annual  contest. 

TTie  440th  Is  located  on  a  $5,500,000  base 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  Mitchell  Field. 
The  land  is  federally  owned  but  the  air  force 
has  a  lease  with  the  county. 

The  wing  has  1.461  officers  and  airmen,  of 
which  803  are  based  at  Milwaukee  and  678  at 
Minneapolis. 

Lingle  gave  much  of  the  credit  for  the  re- 
servists' attitude  to  the  support  of  the  com- 
munity. "There  was  very  little  111  feeling  by 
employers  when  their  Reserve  employees  were 
called  to  active  duty."  Llnge  said. 

STAFT  admires  linglz  ' 

Although  Lingle  stressed  that  It  was  the 
comi>etence  and  dedication  on  the  lower 
levels  that  made  the  unit  what  It  la,  Lingle 
himself  contributes  greatly  to  the  440th 's 
high  rating. 

A  leader  by  example,  he  Is  admired  and  re- 
spected by  his  staff.  He  la  punctual  and  a 
hard  worker. 

A  World  War  II  B-2S  bomber  pilot  and 
later  a  Jet  fighter  pilot.  Lingle  1b  also  a  top 
administrator.  He  Is  a  stickler  for  timely  and 
accurate  reports. 

WATCHIS  fTTNDB 

"He  manages  the  wing's  dollar  as  if  it  were 
his  own,"  one  o(Bcer  said. 
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Llngle's  Judgment  also  Is  respected  at 
higher  levels.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  Tac- 
tical Air  Command  policy  committee. 

Biography  or  the  440th  Troop  Carreer  Wino 

On  D-day.  June  8,  1944.  le>fs  than  a  year 
after  its  Eictlvatlon  at  Bear  Field.  Ind..  the 
440th  Troop  Carrier  Group  was  In  business 
over  Normandy. 

The  440th  not  only  dropped  Infantrymen 
and  engineers  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division, 
but  also  resupplled  them  by  parachute  and 
by  actual  landings  on  the  hastily  constructed 
strips  of  the  Cherbourg  Peninsula. 

The  following  month,  part  of  the  group 
departed  under  secret  orders  for  Italy  to 
prepare  for  the  August  Invasion  of  southern 
France.  Again,  Infantry  was  dropped,  and 
gliders  carr>'lng  a  field  artillery  battalion  and 
antitank  company  added  to  the  deadly  effect 
of  the  group. 

Then,  In  September,  the  440th  moved  to  a 
new  base  near  R«>lms.  from  which  the  group 
supported  the  rolling  advance  of  the  Allies, 
In  Holland  and  northern  France.  Col.^ank 
X.  Krebe.  group  commander,  and  his  crew 
went  down  while  dropping  paratrcxipers  be- 
hind enemy  lines  In  Holland.  Late  in  Octo- 
ber, though  Colonel  Krebs  escaped  from 
German-held  Holland  and  made  his  way 
back  to  his  command. 

Medical  supplies,  gasoline,  and  ammuni- 
tion were  flown  to  the  trappec:  defenders  of 
Bastogne  during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 
lx)sses  for  the  group  were  highest  of  the  war 
dvirlng  these  operations. 

UnltB  of  the  17th  Airborne  Division  were 
dropped  behind  the  lines'  during  the  Rhine 
cro-sslng.  and  vitally  needed  supplies  were 
flown  to  the  units  racing  across  Ocrm.any. 

By  the  time  the  440th  was  deactivated  In 
October.  1945,  Its  officers  and  men  had  won 
an  Impressive  number  of  Individual  decora- 
tions. The  group  won  campaign  streamers 
for  Its  share  In  the  battles  of  Normandy, 
southern  Prance,  northern  Prance,  Rome- 
Amo.  Rhlqeland,  Ardennes,  and  central 
Europe. 

T\\e  440th  Troop  Carrier  Wing  was  reacti- 
vated on  August  26,  1947,  as  a  Reserve  or- 
ganization. Training  facilities  were  greatly 
expanded  in  1949.  at  which  time  the  wing 
was  equipped  with  T  6.  C  46.  and  C-47  air- 
craft. The  wing  contributed  assistance  to 
stricken  ranchers  In  Dakota  and  Montana 
during  Operation  H.ayllft  In  1948.  and  also 
participated  In  the  Berlin  airlift  In  1949. 
The  unit  was  based  at  Minneapolis  during 
this  period. 

The  924th  Reserve  Truliilng  Wing  was  acti- 
vated In  February  1952  at  General  Billy 
Mitchell  Field  In  Milwaukee.  On  July  1, 
1952,  the  unit  was  redesignated  as  the  438th 
Fighter  Bomber  Wing.  The  first  aircraft  as- 
signed were  four  T-6'8  and  two  C  46's  Ljiter 
the  wing  received  F-51  Mustangs,  the  famous 
World  War  II  fjghters.  In  1951,  the  unit  was 
equipped  with  F-80  Shooting  Stars  and  T-33 
Jet  trainers. 

Shortly  after  the  Jet.s  arrived.  Congress  ap- 
propriated money  for  the  construction  of  a 
Reserve  training  center  at  General  Billy 
Mitchell  Field.  This  allowed  the  438th  to 
centralize  all  of  Its  ground  and  air  opera- 
tions, and  Improve  training  efflclenry 

In  November  1957,  the  wing's  nil.sslon  and 
aircraft  were  changed.  The  438th  Fighter 
Bomber  Wing  was  deactlvlted  and  the  440th 
Troop  Carrier  Wing  was  transferred  from. 
Minneapolis  to  Milwaukee.  The  F-80  air- 
craft were  replaced  with  the  C  119  Flying 
Bo.xcars. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  J.  Llngle  became  the 
new  wing  commander,  and  many  of  the  offi- 
cers and  airmen  of  the  438th  became  mem- 
bers of  the  440th. 

The    mission    of    the    440th    Troop    Carrier 

Wing    Is    combat   airlift    siipport,    paratroop 

»    and  equipment  drops,  airlift  of  troop"  and 

equipment  to  forward  areas,  and  aeromedlcal 


evacuation.  The  wing  flies  C-119  Boxcars- 
large,  rugged  planes  with  tremendous  lift, 
capable  of  operating  from  unprepared  air- 
fields. Their  dependability  Is  a  major  asset 
to  the  crews  and  ground  personnel  of  the 
440th  In  maintaining  er  ready-now  status. 

In  June  and  July  of  1960.  the  440th  was 
selected  to  furnish  three  aircrews  to  deliver 
C119"s  half  way  around  the  world  to  India — 
the  first  time  Air  Force  reservists  had  been 
used  on  an  oversea  ferrying  ml-'^jSlon.  In 
August  1960,  the  440th  furnished  30  C-119s. 
with  aircrew  and  support  personnel,  for  Op- 
eration Bright  Star/Pine  Cone  III,  the  larg- 
est peacetime  airborne  e.xercise  ever  held 
Involving  Reserve  forces  Hundreds  of  para- 
troopers and  tons  of  equipment  were  droppe<l 
by  the  440th  In  a  simulated  battle  at  Fort 
BniRg. 

Operation  Swift  Strike  in  August  1961  was 
one  of  the  largest  peacetime  wiix  maneuvers. 
This  exercise  demonstrated  convincingly  the 
mass  airlift  c.ipablllty  and  quick  responsive- 
ness of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  under  realistic 
combat  conditions.  The  440th  Troop  Carrier 
Wing  supplied  24  aircraft  and  flew  94  sorties 
in  5  days,  dropping  1.325  troops  and  253  tons 
of  equipment. 

Aircraft  maintenance  and  other  ground 
personnel  of  the  440th  operated  a  functional 
forward  alrbase  In  the  North  Carolina 
boondocks  In  support  of  wing  aircraft  In- 
volved in  Operation  Swift  Strike. 

In  July  of  1962,  the  440th  Troop  Carrier 
Wing  furnished  16  C-liy's  for  Exercise  Big 
Sweep  11  In  Alaska.  Alonq  with  the  airplanes 
went  the  necessary  aircrews,  mechanics,  and 
other  personnel  to  operate  and  support  them. 
The  wing  airlifted  and  dropped  personnel 
and  equipment  of  the  1st  Battle  Group,  23d 
Infantry,  from  Port  Richardson.  Alaska. 
Later  in  the  exercise,  the  wing,  operating 
from  gravel  strips,  delivered  supplies  to  re- 
mote military  outp<")fits  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle.  Over  150  of  the  wing's  personnel 
participated  In  the  Alaskan  operation,  while 
the  remainder  spent  their  active  duty  tour 
at  Volk  Field  In  Wisconsin  For  2  weeks,  they 
staffed  and  operated  all  the  Integral  func- 
tions at  Volk. 

During  the  routine  performance  of  Its 
various  missions,  the  4401  h  Troop  Carrier 
Wing  has  earned  many  distinctions.  In  Sei>- 
tember  1963.  It  was  named  as  the  "outstand- 
ing Air  Force  Reserve  unit  In  the  Nation." 
In  June  1962.  a  440th  aircrew  won  first  place 
In  a  troop  carrier  compttitlon  sponsored  by 
the  Air  Force  Association  at  Las  Vegas.  Nev. 

Tlie  440th  aircraft  maintenance  unit  has 
been  cited  for  achieving  the  highest  engine 
time  on  overhaul  ever  experienced  with  the 
U-TUSO  89  engine  either  by  an  active  duty  or 
Reserve  organ Iziit ion.  This  was  a  significant 
achievement  In  terms  of  mission  perform- 
ance, safety  of  flight,  maintenance  manage- 
ment, morale,  and  efflcioncy.  The  440th'8 
maintenance  jicrsonnel  make  it  po.sslble  for 
the  aircrews  to  fly  more  hmirs  than  any  other 
Reserve  wing.  During  the  Cuba  crisis  the 
440th  led  all  eight  recaKcd  Winers  In  aircraft 
and  aircrew  operational  readiness. 

On  October  28.  1962.  President  Kennedy 
mobilized  the  wing  as  part  of  the  Tactical 
Air  Command  during  the  crisis  In  Cuba. 
After  1  month  of  active  duty,  during  which 
the  crisis  waned,  the  44(nh  reverted  to  Re- 
serve status  as  part  of  tlie  Continental  Air 
Command. 

A  guarded  apron  filled  with  Flying  Boxcars 
In  the  flat  gray  pf  combat;  the  early  morn- 
ing rumble  of  heavy  engines  being  prefllght- 
ed;  an  operations  comma-^d  post  ccjnstantly 
manned,  directing  the  alrrraft  cm  simulated 
war  ml.'-slons;  a  bustle  of  activity  In  commu- 
nications, with  classified  reports  and  direc- 
tives being  sent  and  received  around  the 
clock:  maintenance  working  through  the 
night,  keeping  the  docks  lilled  to  siipixirt  an 
increased  flying  schedule;  niajur  ellorts  being 
accomplished  by  supply,  personnel,  hospital; 
and,  overall,  there  was  the  electrifying  eepse 


of  being  advanced  overnight  from  a  Reserve 
wing  to  an  active  duty  Tactical  Air  Command 
wing  for  our  Nation's  defense.  This  was  the 
440th  Troop  Carrier  Wing  during  the  Cuba 
crisis  of  October  and  November  1962. 

The  440th  Troop  Carrier  Wing  is  a  "ready 
now"  wing  manned  and  equipped  to  respond 
on  short  notice,  as  a  self-contained  tactical 
unit,  to  the  needs  of  our  national  defen.se. 
Its  members  can  be  compared  with  the  Min- 
utcmen  of  colonial  days. 

MEET   THE    COMMANDEB 

Brig.  Gen,  Joseph  J.  Llngle.  commander  of 
the  440th  Troop  Carrier  Wing  since  Novem- 
ber 23.  1957.  is  a  veteran  airman.  A  com- 
mand pilot,  he  has  flown  more  than  4.500 
hours  In  all  t>'pes  of  military  aircraft — 
bombers,  flghteis.  and  transports — both  Jet 
and    conventional. 

General  Llngle  has  been  active  In  the  mlll- 
Uiry  Re.'^erve  progranl  since  1940.  He  was 
commis.sloned  In  the  Infantry  In  1940;  In 
September  that  year,  he  enlisted  In  the 
Aviation  Cadet  program  and  subsequently 
was  commissioned  In  the  Air  Corps  Reserve 
In  April   1941. 

After  completing  four-engine  transition. 
General  Llngle  went  to  Uie  Pacific  theater  of 
operations  as  lead  crew  commander  In  B- 
29'8  with  the  99th  Bomb  Squardon.  Ninth 
Bomb  Group  He  flew  29  combat  missions 
over  Japan  and  was  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross  and  Air  Medal  with 
three  Oak  Leaf  Clusters. 

Fleleased  frf;m  active  duty  In  1946,  he  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  the  University  of  Wls- 
C(jnsln.  receiving  his  bachelor's  degree  In 
1947  He  was  a  chemist  with  the  Wisconsin 
State  Highway  Commission  until  December 
1958.  when  he  became  base  commander  under 
the   Air   Reserve   technician   program. 

Under  General  Llngle's  command,  the 
440th  won  the  10th  Air  Force  Mission  Per- 
formance Award  for  three  consecutive  quar- 
ters— a  record  unequaled  In  the  history  of 
the  award 

As  a  flying  commander.  General  Llngle 
has  led  the  440th'8  teams  In  the  ConAC  Troop 
Carrier  Rjxleos  and  flown  In  the  lead  crew 
In  Operation  Bright  Star  Pine  Cone  III.  the 
largest  peacetime  airdrop  of  paratroopers  In 
history. 

A  native  of  A.<;keaton,  Wis..  General  Llngle 
Is  married  to  the  former  Mary  Jane  Wastlan. 
of  Madison,  and  they  and  their  three  daugh- 
ters live  In  Milwaukee. 


A  Bill  To  Amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1945 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    KTW    TORK 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 3.  1964,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Di.strict  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Act  of  1945,  and  for  other  purposes. 

It  Is  similar  in  all  respects  to  H.R. 
12779,  introduced  on  October  2,  1964,  by 
our  distinguished  collcaRue  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  WiDN.fLLl.  I  have  done  so 
at  this  time  in  order  to  afford  ample  op- 
portunity for  those  interested  in  the 
housing  .situation  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  study  it  and  be  prepared  to 
nivc  the  new  Congress  their  comments 
and  suRgcstions  early  next  year. 

In  Introducing  the  bill  I  do  not  commit 
myself  to  support  all  of  its  provisions. 
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I  do  believe  that  many  of  its  provisions 
together  with  many  of  the  amendments 
offered  to  S.  628  by  the  House  District 
Committee  and  not  acted  upon  this  year, 
can  go  far  toward  improving  the  situa- 
tion in  Washlrigton.  I  do  hope  that  early 
next  year  we  can  have  hearings  on  these 
various  bills  and  report  to  the  House  a 
good  bill  that  most  Members  can  support 
and  which  will  also  have  the  support  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  resi- 
dents and  businessmen  of  the  commu- 
nity. 


Tolland  County,  Conn. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONKECnCnT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  a  most  interest- 
ing article  about  Tolland  County,  Coim.. 
one  of  the  four  counties  comprising  my 
congressional  district.  The  article  ap- 
pears in  the  autumn  1964  issue  of  the 
magazine  Pood  Marketing  in  New  Eng- 
land and  was  written  by  George  L.  Moore, 
the  editor  of  the  publication. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  call  this  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  We  in 
Connecticut  are  proud  of  Tolland  Coun- 
ty, Its  history  and  tradition,  and  its  13 
towns,  some  of  which  date  back  to  the 
early  18th  century. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

[From  Pood  and  Marketing  In  New  England. 
Autumn  1964] 

Yesttsidat's  Yankee  Silk  Indtj.st-rt  Tomor- 
row's Milk.  Torkeys.  Potatoes  Ark  Part 
of  This  Tolland  County  Story 

It's  Tolland  County  when  your  car  crosses 
the  Massachusetts-Connecticut  line  on  route 
15.  Perhaps  you'll  pull  up  to  one  side  of  the 
highway  to  look  at  your  map.  If  so.  a  Con- 
necticut State  policeman  may  materialize. 
as  though  by  magic,  at  your  window.  If 
there's  a  lady  passenger  she'll  whisper.  "Isn't 
he  handsome." 

After  he  has  given  you  courteous  clearance, 
she  will  recall  how  his  light-blue  eyes 
matched  his  necktie.  Tolland  County  won't 
reveal  much  to  a  60-mlle-an-hour  passer- 
through  but  its  back  ro.ids  and  cros.sways 
Will  well  repay  leisurely  touring 

The  expedition  had  its  inception  a  year 
ago  at  the  Green  Pastures  "breakfast  during 
tlie  Eastern  States  Exposition  when  the  de- 
sire was  breathed  to  John  H.  Elliott.  Tolland 
at!i icultural  agent,  to  see  more  of  his  county. 
His  invitation  was  cordial  and  Instant  and 
when  we  turned  up  In  ^Is  office  he  had  a 
schedule  of  vL-^lts  all  arranged.  Including 
f;irms,  farmers,  historic  houses,  landmarks. 

THE  ACRICCLTURAL  CENTER 
Our  travels  began  and  ended  at  the  County 
Akir.iniltural  Center  In  Vernon,  a  solid  ac- 
c  .nipUshment  which  came  about  through  the 
initiative  and  willingness  of  people  to  help 
tliomselves.  On  a  22-acre  tract,  the  center 
i!'.rludes  two  buildings  with  plans  for  more. 
Voluntary  contributions  of  time,  talent  and 
?8a.0OO  in  money  from  farm  and  rural  peo- 
ple of  Tolland  County  created  this  facility 
f'lr  serving  over  6.000  people  in  extension. 
Soil  conservation,  agricultural  stabilization, 
and  conservation  programs,  and  providing  a 
niocting  place  for  Scout  groups  and  other 


civic  and  recreational  organizations.  Begin- 
ning with  a  dream  in  1955.  the  planning,  or- 
ganizing, and  hard  work  of  Tolland  County 
people  to  bring  the  center  Into  being  are  a 
fine  example  of  conatructlve  and  cooperative 
action.  The  facilities  help  to  improve  pro- 
grams for  youth  development  and  to  main- 
tain a  vigorous  agriculture,  which  Is  Tolland 
County's  biggest  enterprise,  grossing  over  $10 
million  a  year. 

THE     $25     MAKES    INCORPORATOR 

John  Elliott  acquainted  us  with  some  of 
the  folks  who  brought  the  center  to  pass. 
The  original  planning  committee  included 
Luther  Stearns,  of  Mansfield:  Frank  Nleder- 
werfer.  of  Vernon;  Mrs.  Rockwell  Holcomb, 
of  Somers;  Augtxst  Loehr.  Jr.,  of  Tolland; 
Foster  Richards,  of  Mansfield;  and  Wesley 
Briidway  of  Union.  The  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees  and  committee  chairmen 
who  worked  on  the  plans  for  the  main  office 
building  were  William  Niemann.  Ellington; 
Raymond  Daley,  West  Wilmington;  Frank 
Niederwerfer,  Vernon;  Luther  Stearns,  A.  J. 
Brundage  and  Poster  Richards  of  Mansfield; 
Winthrop  Porter,  Hebron;  Mrs.  Rockwell 
Holcomb,  Somers;  "Mrs.  Marie  Waltz  and 
Everett  Gardner  of  Rockville;  and  Wesley 
Brad  way  of  Unioh. 

Total  Investment  represents  $122,000,  of 
which  $88,000  was  contributed,  $34,000  se- 
cured by  mortgage.  The  Incorporators  own 
the  center.  Anyone  contributing  $25  or  more 
Is  an  Incorporator.  The  word  cooperation 
has  been  used :  As  one  sample,  farmers  con- 
tributed 4,500  yards  of  flU  and  hauled  it 
without  charge  in  their  own  trucks.  The 
main  building  was  completed  3  years  ago. 

John  Elliott  introduced  us  to  his  associates 
in  the  center,  two  of  whom,  Stewart  E.  Ack- 
erman,  associate  agent  and  Albert  B.  Gray, 
4-H  club  agent  In  agriculture,  went  on  one 
or  another  of  our  trips.  The  other  staffers 
were  cordial  and  helpful — Cora  H.  Webb, 
home  demonstration  agent;  Elaine  J. 
Wheeler,  club  agent  In  homemaklng;  and  the 
office  secretaries,  Mrs.  Clementine  (Cecil) 
Adams.  Mrs.  Hazel  (John)  Dombek.  Mrs. 
Willodene  (Bradley)  Shlckel  and  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Dailey, 

WORMWOOD.  THEN  HOPE 

Tolland  county  has  Indian  names  like 
Schenipslt.  Nlpmuck  (a  tribe)  and  Wamgum- 
baug.  also  the  conventional  sprinkling  of 
biblical  names,  such  as  Hebron  and  GUead, 
and  some  delightful  odd  ones.  A  road  near 
Wilbur  Cross's  birthplace  goes  up  Wormwood 
hill  beyond  which  is  Mt.  Hope.  And  how  did 
a  waterfall  miles  from  the  salt  water  get  the 
name  Codfish  Falls? 

At  Eastern  States  Exposition  11  years  ago 
this  month  of  September.  President  Eisen- 
hower presented  a  sliver  platter  to  Ernest 
Kupferschmld  of  Tolland  County  for  being 
a  sweepstakes  winner  in  the  New  England 
green  pastures  contest.  In  his  short  talk 
later  in  the  Coliseum,  the  President  took  his 
theme  from  what  this  Connecticut  dairyman 
had  done,  and  said  that  Just  as  the  green 
pastures  winner  was  making  his  farmland 
better  than  he  found  It,  so  a  good  citizen 
leaves  his  native  land  better  for  having  lived 
and  worked  in  it. 

MAGIC  MILES  OF  MILK 

Ernest  Kupferschmld  is  still  going  strong. 
He  was  in  an  alfalfa  field  driving  a  tractor 
when  we  arrived.  It  wa,s  pulling  a  field  chop- 
per that  cuts  the  wilted  grass  and  blows  it 
Into  a  slde-unloader  with  the  appropriate 
name  of  Chuck  Wagon.  There  were  five 
tractors  in  view  and  many  other  pieces  of 
mechanical  equipment  which  must  run  total 
Investment  in  machinery  up  into  six  figures. 
This  is  tj-pical  of  modernized  agriculture, 
which  today  has  twice  the  Investment  per 
man  that  industry  has.  There  are  120  Kup- 
ferschmld cows.  The  milkers  give  5.000 
pounds  of  milk  a  day.  This  stretch  of  farm 
country  Is  magic  miles  of  milk,  along  route 


83  in  the  towns  of  Ellington  and  Somers,  and 
includes  more  top  farm  enterprises  than  any 
area  In  New  England.  Six  farms  within  a 
3-mile  radltu  milk  over  100  cows  per  farm 
with  herd  production  from  13.000  to  16.703 
pounds  per  cow.  They  are  the  Prank  Chase 
farm.  165;  Kenneth  and  William  Niemann 
and  Pleasant  View  Farms.  130  head  each; 
Bahler  Farms.  Inc.  and  Kupferschmld,  120 
"each  and  Pred  Spielman  and  Sons,  110. 

In  Tolland  County  as  a  whole.  49  herds 
in  the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association 
were  among  the  highest  in  the  United  States 
in  1963,  averaging  13.131  pounds  of  milk.  3.8 
percent,  and  502  pounds  of  fat,  with  average 
of  50  cows  per  farm.  The  milk  marketing  is 
through  the  Connecticut  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sociation (CMPA),  which  makes  the  con- 
tracts. The  milk  goes  direct  to  dealers. 
Several  times  we  heard  references  by  farm- 
ers to  the  best  milk  marketing  man  In  the 
United  States.  Kenneth  Geyer,  and  were 
proud  to  say  that  we  know  him.  He  now  is 
retired. 

AIRMAN -DAIRYMAN 

Ernest  Kupferschmld  has  his  own  plane, 
an  Aeronca  Champion.  He  has  had  a  pilot  s 
license  for  12  years  and  has  done  2.500  hotirs 
in  the  air.  His  airstrip  Is  an  ex-pasttire  200 
feet  wide  and  1.000  feet  long  and  Is  State- 
registered.  To  help  us  get  pictures,  he  took 
away  the  chock,  and  he  and  Ai  Fedu,  the 
photographer,  rolled  the  plane  out  of  the 
shade  as  though  it  were  a  ballbearing  doll 
carriage.  When  the  airman -dairyman  is 
ready  to  head  for  the  wild  blue  yonder,  he 
opens  a  gate,  sort  of  brushes  the  cows  aside, 
and  trundles  out  to  his  own  strip.  "I  got  up 
there,"  he  said,  "and  forget  my  troubles." 
The  plane  Is  a  two  seater.  There's  always 
someone  who  wants  to  go  In  the  other  seat. 
Perhaps  we  shouldn't  advertise  the  fact,  but 
Ernest  Is  a  bachelor.  His  brother  Elmer  cooks 
and  keeps  house. 

FARMS  INTO  GOLF  COtTRSES 

On  the  way  to  the  next  farm  on  the  itin- 
erary, we  passed  golf  links  built  by  Howard 
Whlttaker  and  Rockwell  Holcomb.  two  to- 
bacco growers  who  bought  a  farm  and  made 
It  into  a  nine-hole  course.  Springfield  is 
only  15  miles  away.  Tolland  County  Is  hav- 
ing the  higheert  rate  of  population  Increase 
of  any  in  Connecticut,  so  there  are  plenty  of 
customers  for  this  new  agricultural  by- 
product. 

PREOCCTJTATION  WITH  HAY 

Quite  a  few  of  the  county's  milk  makers 
are  of  Swiss  extraction.  Swiss  always  have 
had  a  way  with  cows,  whether  on  mountains 
or  in  the  valley.  We  had  a  rlalt  with  John 
Bahler.  whose  father,  with  three  brothers, 
came  over  from  the  canton  of  Berne  and 
went  to  Illinois.  It  was  In  the  depression 
days  of  the  early  nineties.  Oats  were  9  cents. 
corn  13  cents  a  bushel.  He  visited  Con- 
necticut and  saw  dairy  farmers  selling  their 
cream,  and  that  seemed  more  promising  for 
a  dairy  man.  so  he  moved  to  Tolland  County. 
Today  the  Bahlers  are  leaders  in  dairy  farm- 
ing, with  six  farms  in  the  family  corporation. 
We  saw  their  $10,000  hay-drying  system.  In- 
cidentally, to  a  nonfarmer  and  all-around 
cow  tyro  like  us,  It  is  fascinating  to  see  how 
much  of  a  dairy  farmer's  time,  energy,  and 
money  go  Into  the  Improvement  of  haymak- 
ing and  of  the  hay  Itself.  They  don't  Just 
cut  and  pitch  it  like  in  the  so-called  good 
old  days.  They  crack  the  stems  with  field 
conditioners,  chop  it.  field  bale  it,  blow  it, 
and  they  now  have  ways  of  beating  nature  at 
drying  it.  This  May  hay  we  saw  ran  about 
85  percent  moisture.  It  first  had  been 
put  through  a  crusher,  then  baled,  loaded 
onto  wagons  covered  with  canvas,  and  then 
was  subjected  to  sprayed  hot  air  lor  24  hours. 
The  Bahlers  raise  a  lot  of  com,  have  a  trench- 
type  as  well  as  upright  sUoe  for  feeding.  The 
trend  tn  cow  feeding  Is  self-service.  The 
cows  go  to  their  feed  the  shortest  distance, 
are  pastured  very  little. 
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REV.  JOHN   BAHU3 

The  member  of  Uie  Bahler  family  who  took 
us  around  Is  a  minister,  the  Reverend  John 
Bahler  of  the  Apostolic  Christian  Church,  a 
denomination   which   originated   In   Switzer- 
land.    They   Just   recently   dedicated    a   new 
quarter  of  a  million  dollar  edifice.     The  Rev- 
erend   John's    brother    Gottfried's    two    sons. 
C»wen  and  Kenneth,  Jointly  manage  the  two 
dairy    farnia.       Corbln.    John     Bahlers     son. 
manages  the  potato  progrnm      They  have  80 
acres   of   potatoes.     Everyone   works   on    the 
forage  crop  program.     Corbln   Bahler  also  Is 
president  of  the  State  Potato  Industry  Com- 
mittee    The  Bahlers  own  a  half  interest  with 
Donald  J    Augur  of  Northford  In  a  Holsteln- 
Frleslan   bull,   Don   Augur  Carnation    Home- 
stead    His  arst  five  daughters  averaged  over 
15.500  pounds  of  milk  as  Junior  2-ye:ir-olds. 
We   admired   the   bull   and   also   his    working 
female    relatives.      They    had    Ions;    leRs.    big 
frames,  and  udders  which  ride  well  above  the 
floor.    That's  good,  we  were  told— easier  milk- 
ing, cleaner  milk. 

TOM    LA  CHANCE  .ITlnM     MAINE 

Dairying  Is  the  biggest  Tolland  food  pro- 
ducing business;  next,  poultry;  third,  vegeta- 
bles including  potatoes;  horticulture,  fourth. 
Sixty  potato  growers  In  the  State  total  2,700 
acres.  The  biggest  Is  Thomas  LaChance  of 
SomervlUe.  When  we  first  visited  him  he 
waa  planting  and  there  were  over  5,000  bags 
of  seed  potatoes  In  his  seed  storage.  He  used 
18,000  lOO-pound  bags  In  all,  35  cars.  He 
planted  with  four-row  planters,  Katahdlna 
mo6Uy,  although  this  year  he  tried  100  acres 
of  Kennebecs.  He  has  800  acres  in  total,  a 
harvested  crop  of  over  a  half  million  bushels. 
He  farms  1,000  acres  In  all,  500  owned,  the 
rest  rented;   200  acres  In  rye  and  corn. 

The  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lar's worth  of  machinery  and  equipment  on 
this  place  (probably  the  biggest  potato  farm 
In  the  Northeast  excluding  Arotjstook).  in- 
cludes 9  tractors.  17  trucks,  planters,  sprayers, 
2  DoUman  potato  harvesting  combines  that 
do  25  acres  a  day,  tank  trurks  for  fuel,  and 
Irrigation  equipment  that  Includes  3  miles  of 
pipe  and  5  pumps.  There  are  five  farm  ponds 
with  3  acres  of  water.  A  dozen  men  work  on 
the  place  the  year  round  and  at  harvest 
time  90  and  more. 

FROM    MAINE    WITH    NOTHING 

Thomas  LaChance.  a  twinkle-eyed,  ruddy 
young  man  still  In  hU  thirties,  halls  from 
Aroosto<:)k  County  so  has  poUito  growlnt;  In 
his  blood,  ^^'^len  he  was  9.  his  father.  Joseph 
LaChiince.  lost  his  20-acre  farm  at  Daigle. 
Maine.  Tom  says  If  his  father  hadn't  lost 
the  farm  the  f-onlly  wouldn't  have  come 
down  to  Connecticut,  so  that  cloud  had  a 
silver  lining.  When  Tom  was  16  he  and  his 
3  brothers  left  AroosUx)k  and  got  Jobs  in 
Pratt  &  Whitney  in  E.ist  Hartford.  Ta'o  of 
the  brothers  now  are  with  the  Hartford  Elec- 
tric Co.,  the  third  is  head  of  US.  mall  trans- 
portation In  Phoenl/..  Ariz.  But  Tom 
couldn't  keep  away  from  the  land,  so  he  went 
to  FYank  Kearns  who  was  head  of  the  Hart- 
ford ofUce  of  the  Springfield  Bank  for  Co- 
Ofxjratives,  borrowed  money  on  what  he  calls 
■'a  shoestring  and  confidence."  rented  land 
and  in  1944.  20  years  ago.  began  growing 
potatoes.  In  104'7  48  he  boueht  400  acres. 
His  wife,  by  the  way.  Is  a  Daigle  of  Daigle. 
Maine.  Priscila.     They  have  three  daughters. 

THAT     Sn-CENT     ADVANTAtiE 

LaChance  packs  50-,  25-.  15-.  10-  and  5- 
pound  bags.  He  sells  through  the  Connecti- 
cut Farmers'  Potato  Cooperative  comprising 
15  growers  in  Tolland  and  Hartford  Counties 
Whose  production  accounts  for  half  the 
State's  total  output.  Prom  November  to 
May  the  co-op  has  a  full-time  manager, 
D  E.  Scott.  Only  5  percent  of  LaChance's 
and  the  cooperative's  volume  Is  marketed 
locally.  The  bjg  part  of  It  goes  south  of 
■Washington,    DC.      There    is    a    r>0-cent-per- 


hundred  weight  transportation  charge  to 
bring  Aroostook  potatoes  as  far  south  as 
Tom  LaChance's  territory. 

In  1957.  LaChance  was  honored  for  his 
achievements  by  the  Junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce. He  U  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Rhode  Island-Connecticut  Production 
Credit  Bank.  One  of  his  fellow  directors  Is 
Howard  W.  Tucker.  Jr..  of  Slocum.  R  I.,  an- 
other young  man  who  has  made  an  ovit- 
stunding  success  of  potatoprowlng  In  south- 
ern New  England,  He  was  one  of  our  people- 
to-people  companions  2  years  ago  on  Uie 
tour   to  observe   Russian   agriculture. 

THE    100.000    TURKBT    POULTS 

The    poultry    side    of    Tolland's    fabulous 
farming    seen    on    our    pilgrimage,    was    the 
breeding,  hatching,  and  rai.-^ing  operation  of 
a    partnership    of    Edwin    Atx>rle    <fe    Oilman 
LaBroad.     They   have   farms   In   Tolland.   El- 
lington, and  Somers      LnP-road  and  his  asso- 
ciates.   Charles    Frlnk    and    l^iiJhton    Lawes. 
showed   us  new  poults  In   hr(K>der  quarters, 
a   hatching   parlor    where   turkey   hens   were 
laving    those    big   spcckletl    cgts,    and    thou- 
sands of  birds  on  range.     Those  eggs  sell  for 
30    cents    apiece.     Double    yolkers,    of    which 
there    are    many,    fetch    the   same    price    as 
BlnKles.     Before  we   left   the   car   to  see   the 
breeding    farm,    we    pulled    plastic    bfmtees 
over  our  shoes  to  guard  airalnst  bringing  In 
infection.     The  bootees  were  used  once  and 
destroyed.     There  were    l.GOO   breeder   birds, 
400   to   a  room.     They   were   laying   900   etrits 
a    day.     They    hatch    100,000    jwults    a    year 
(turkey   young    "uns   are   always   poults,    not 
chicks).     Turkey  hens   have  a  laying  period 
of   120  days  or  so,  during  which   their  aver- 
age production   is  80  eggs.     Tlie  breeding   is 
by    artificial    insemination      Tliey    milk    Ujc 
toms.     give     the     hens     injections     every     2 
weeks,  thereby  keeping  up  fertility  levels. 

The  breed,  the  Nichola.s  Broad  Breasted 
White,  was  developed  by  C.eorge  Nicholas  of 
Sonoma.  Calif.  Aberle-I.anroad  (firm  name 
Is  A.  &  L.  Turkey  Enten>rises.  Inc  )  have  a 
breeding  franchise  for  their  area.  One  rea- 
son why  white  turkeys  are  desirable  Ls  they 
dre.sR  cleaner,  because  the  hair  follicles  are 
white  Dark-feathered  turkeys  have  black 
follicles.  The  dressed  white  birds.  It's 
claimed,  thus  have  a  better  appearance.  Ab- 
erle-LaBroad  have  an  anntial  feed  bill  of 
upward  of  $300,000.  Tliey  prow  80  acres  of 
corn,  pick,  shell,  and  dry  it  and  feed  as  whole 
corn. 

TO  EASTERN  STATES  AS  BOY 

Oilman  LaBroad  hius  had  a  lifetime  Inter- 
est In  raising  animals.  As  a  boy  he  went  to 
Eiustern  States  Expo.'=ltlr  :i  with  Angus  steers 
he  raised  in  the  Hampden  County  4  H  Beef 
Club.  The  family  home  wa.s  Brimlleld,  Mai=s. 
His  father,  Fred  L;iBroad,  was  a  carpenter  by 
trade  and  kept  turkeys,  at  one  time  a  thou- 
sand of  them,  so  Oilman  became  interc.'^^ted 
in  turkeys.  He  managed  a  farm  In  Tolland 
several  years,  which  had  turkeys  and  beef 
cattle.  The  partnership  wa.';  a  natural  devel- 
opment, for  Etlwin  Aberle  is  "a  white  turkey 
man,"  and  so  Is  Oilman  UtBroad.  Each  had 
a  farm  and  they  bought  two  others,  fn  have 
four  units.  On  the  marketing  side.  Oilman 
LaBroad  feels  that  fre?h  turkeys  have  a  big 
future,  limited  only  by  pr  >cessing;  that  there 
has  been  a  frozen  cycle  but  that  in  not  t<io 
many  years  the  fre.sh  will  come  strdng  again. 
He  t><^)inted  out  that  at  Thank  giving  the 
Boston  market  can't  get  en(.U:;h  fresh  birds. 

IN  HOMESPUN  SILK 

Meeting  Tolland  Countv.  Conn  ,  people  and 
learning  what  they  are  d  iiii^  totlay,  and  then 
hearing  of  the  bygone  divs  in  that  Interest- 
ing region,  brings  to  miial  the  ancient  para- 
ble of  the  man  who  drew  from  his  treas- 
ures things  new  and  old  Our  dl."=play  of  Tol- 
land treasure  Includes  fascinating  things 
from  the  old. 

Consider,  that  along  the  Fenton  River  there 
once  was  a  flourl.'hing  si'.k  industry      In  at- 


tics and  ppare  rooms,  people  fed  silkworms 
with  mulberry  leaves  and  reeled  off  the  silk 
thread  from  the  cocoons  Just  as  you  see  it 
done   today  in  Japan.     The  Hanks  brothers. 
R.Klney    and    Horatio.    Invented    the    double 
wheelhead  for  .-^pinning  silk  by  machinery  and 
built  the  first  .'ilk  mill  in  the  United  States— 
In   M.in.sf\eld.  Tolland   County.     This  culmi- 
nated a  century  or   more  of  great  Interest  in 
Bilk    In    Connecticut — all    news    to    us:    The 
Reverend  Dr.  Wigglc^worth  of  Harvard  College 
raised    the   first   fUkworms   in   New  Englaiid 
From  1732  to  1840  the  Industry  flourished  in 
Connecticut.      Bovinties  were   offered   by   the 
colony  for  the  production  of  sewing  silk  and 
Fllk  fabrics  from  silkworms  bred  and  nour- 
ished   locally.      In    1747.   C.overnor   Law   wore 
tlie    first    coat    and    stockings    made    of    New 
Englmd  r,ilk.    In  1750  hl.s  daughter  wore  the 
first  gown  of  homemade  silk.    In  1783  Gover- 
nor Lee'e  wore  a  su'.t  made  of  silk  from  his 
own  silkworms.     We  always  had  the  Imprcp- 
slon    that    homespun    meant   a   coarse,   plain 
kind   of  cUith,   like   linFey-woolsey   but   here 
were  our  f. irebears,  men  and  women  wearing 
homespun,  and  it  was  silk, 

BOOM  IN   MULBERRY  TREES 

The  Reverend  Ezra  Stiles  of  Yale  College 
was  a  leader  in  raising  silkworms.  He  sent 
to  80  fellow-divines  In  Connecticut  enough 
mulberrv  seed  to  grow  4,000  trees,  and  him- 
self raised  3,000  silkworms  by  hand.  He  kept 
three  of  them  under  very  particular  obF.erva- 
tlon.  For  convenience  In  reference  he  gave 
them  names.  General  Wolfe,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Yeo.  TX\e  reverend  observer  would  note: 
"General  Wolfe  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  his 
companion,  very  sluggish,  eat  a  little  or 
rather  nibtile.  Oliver  In  Indolence,"  etc.  We 
found  entertaining  items  like  this  In  a  His- 
tory of  Connecticut  Agriculture,  by  E.  H. 
Jenkins.  There  were  12,000  mulberry  trees 
in  1789  Tlie  Hanks  brothers  raised  tlielr 
own.  There  was  a  gre;it  mulberry  tree  ex- 
pansion at  one  time  Nurseries  were  CEtab- 
llshed  to  raise  a  variety  of  mulberry  having 
larger  leaves  and  a  more  rapid  growth  than 
the  one  customarily  grown.  Prices  of  trees 
went  from  a  dollar  and  $2  a  tree  to  $3  and 
$5.  Then  the  bubble  burst.  Mulberry  cul- 
ture ended.  However,  the  manufacturing 
part  of  the  silk  business  continued  for  a 
while,  using  silk  yarns  from  China. 

SLICK    SILK    SALESMAN 

Mansfield  was  the  silk  capital,  especially 
Ourleyvflle.  birthplace  of  Gov.  Wilbur  L. 
Cro.ss  One  of  his  best  stories  was  from  the 
silk  days.  The  woven  pieces  of  silk  were 
packed  into  valLses,  or  carpetbags  and  taken 
out  direct  to  the  consumer;  showed,  sold, 
delivered  on  the  spot.  A  succe.ssful  salesman 
returned  with  his  baps  empty.  There  was  this 
Son  of  a  prominent  merchant  who  had  tried 
various  kinds  of  work  without  results.  He 
sent  him  out  to  sell  silk.  Tlie  dandified 
youth.  dre.'JSPd  to  the  nines  and  with  two 
paily  decorated  carpetbags  filled  to  bursting 
with  pieces  of  silk  was  gone  a  week  and  re- 
turned with  the  bags  still  bulging. 

"What,"  his  father  asked  him,  "have  you 
gdt  in  tiiem  bags?" 

"Silk  •• 

"Didn't  you  sell  any  of  that  silk?" 

"No." 

"Were  tliere  no  Inquiries?" 

"One  man,"  replied  Son  John,  "asked  me 
what  I  had  got  In  them  bags,  and  I  told  him 
It  was  none  of  his  damn  business." 


MILDRED    SMITH'S    MUSEUM 

We  saw  historic  places  and  learned  much 
Mimsfleld  lore  from  Mildred  Smith.  She  has 
been  a  consumer  education  specialist  In  the 
Connectic\jt  Extension  Service.  Like  so  many 
Tolland  County  people  we  met,  she  steeps 
herself  in  its  history,  and  works  actively  to 
Interest  others  In  the  new  Mansfield  his- 
torical museum  of  which  she  Is  the  curator. 
The  nniseum  Is  a  story  in  Itself.  Volunteer 
labor  converted  an  old  Connecticut  school- 


house  into .  the  museum,  a  project  of  the 
Mansfield  Historical  Society  of  Storrs  which 
Is  within  the  town  of  Mansfield.  And  that's 
interesting,  because  of  all  the  places  you 
could  ever  visit.  Storrs.  with  thousands  of 
young  people  in  the  growing  University  of 
Connecticut,  lives  the  least  in  the  past  and 
the  most  in  the  present  and  future. 

The  127-year  history  of  the  old  school 
building  began  with  the  selection  of  a  teacher 
"If  one  can  be  procurred,"  says  an  1837  com- 
mittee report,  "for  small  wages."  One  was. 
named  Phoebe  Mathewson,  to  teach  an  8- 
week  term  for  $10,  to  begin  second  Monday  In 
October.  Men  teachers  earned  more,  Mr. 
Spencer  receiving  $24.50  for  a  14-week  term 
beginning  In  December. 

THE     13    TOLLAND    TOWNS 

Motorists  driving  Into  New  England  from 
New  York  and  those  botind  the  other  way 
traverse  Tolland  County  If  they  use  Route  15. 
It  bears  the  name  of  a  beloved  son  of  Con- 
necticut, Wilbur  Cross,  scholar  and  author, 
dean  of  the  Tale  Graduate  School,  foiu-  times 
Governor  of  the  State,  the  first  Democrat  in 
years  to  win  the  ofBce.  Prom  Boston  on 
Route  16  you  enter  the  county  at  Union, 
settled  in  1727.  William  L.  Marcy,  Secretary 
of  State  under  President  Pierce  (1853-57) 
taught  In  the  Poster  schoolhouse  here.  Land 
with  a  lead  mine  on  it  was  granted  to  Capt. 
Thoe.  Clarke  of  Boston  in  1657  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Court.  The  northern 
part  of  Tolland  County  originally  was  a  part 
of  the  Bay  Colony.  The  highest  hill  In  the 
State  Is  in  this  town,  Mt.  Ochepetuck,  1,286 
feet. 

IRON    ORE    AND    EYEWATER 

The  adjoining  town  to  the  west  is  Stafford, 
1719,  first  settlement  in  which  is  known 
today  as  Stafford  Street.  Iron  ore  was  found 
here  and  converted  into  iron  in  a  blast  fur- 
nace built  by  John  Phelps  In  1779.  There 
used  to  be  satinet  mills.  The  Indians  ac- 
quainted settlers  with  two  mineral  springs, 
one  good  as  "eyewater."  the  other  for  "en- 
livening the  spirits."  One  spring  contains 
iron,  the  other  sulfur.  Dr.  Joseph  Warren 
of  Bunker  Hill  fame  considered  buying  the 
springs.  At  one  time  President  John  Adams 
took  the  cure. 

FABULOUS    FARM    LAND 

The  northwesternmost  town  in  the  county, 
Somers,  borders  Massachusetts  and  is  one  of 
the  towns  referred  to  nearby  as  Fabulous 
Farm  Land,  once  tobacco  country,  now  pro- 


ducing milk,  potatoes,  turkeys,  etc.,  through 
the  efforts  of  some  of  the  ablest  farmers  In 
the  country,  a  few  of  whom  are  Introduced 
nearby.  Somers  was  settled  in  1706  as  part 
of  Mastochusetts;  Joined  Oonnectlcut  in 
1749.  In  the  1830*8  Eleaz«-  Clark  nmnufac- 
tured  ladles'  straw  bonnets,  the  only  factory 
of  its  kind  in  the  State.  William  Strong,  one 
of  the  Judges  choosing  between  Hayes  and 
Tilden  for  President,  lived  here,  as  did  Seth 
Chapln  who  invented  the  hemmer  for  sewing 
machines. 

South  of  Somers  Is  Ellington,  another  of 
the  blue  ribbon  farming  towns,  site  of  a 
famous  high  school  founded  by  Dr.  John  Hall 
In  1829,  and  of  the  Wadsworth  House,  built 
In  1783  and  occupied  until  recently  by  de- 
scendants of  the  builder.  Abutting  Elling- 
ton to  the  east  Is  the  shire  town  of  the 
county,  Tolland.  It  was  purchased  from  the 
Indians  and  the  largest  owner  was  Heiu-y 
Wolcott,  father  of  Gov.  Roger  Wolcott. 

Adjoining  Ellington  to  the  south  Is  Vernon, 
site  of  a  number  of  fine  early  Inns  and  homes 
but  famed  to  the  comp>ller  of  this  Tolland 
story  as  the  place  where  the  county  agri- 
cultural center  Is  located  and  from  which 
we  began  our  expeditions  into  the  country- 
side, guided  by  John  Elliott  and  assisted  by 
Stuart  Ackerman  and  Albert  B.  Gray. 

GOTHIC    FICKLE    BOTTLES 

WllUngton,  the  town  to  the  east  of  Tol- 
land, Is  one  of  those  places  frequently  found 
In  Connecticut  where  ingenious  Yankees 
started  mills  and  factories,  often  on  rivers, 
with  waterpower,  to  make  things  to  sell. 
Wlllington'B  early  glass  factory  made  gothlc 
pickle  bottles;  turned  out  a  special  bottle 
for  canning  blueberries.  Gardiner  Hall 
started  a  cotton  thread  mill  here,  which 
flourished  like  grass  and  man,  and  then, 
like  them,  was  cut  down,  Jared  Sparks 
was  born  here.  He  was  president  of  Harvard 
7  years.  The  Loomls  Maples  were  on  the 
land  of  a  Rev.  Hubble  Loomls.  birthplace 
of  Ellas  Loomls,  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Yale.  Below  Wlllington  is  Mansfield.  Here 
was  begun  a  boys'  school  by  Edward  Whit- 
ney in  1864.  It  became  a  home  for  soldiers' 
orphans,  was  sold  to  Augustus  Storrs  in  1878 
and  given  by  him  and  his  brother  Charles 
to  the  town  for  an  agricultural  school.  The 
Hartshorns  of  Mansfield  were  Inventors. 
Daniel  invented  the  buzz  saw  and,  with 
Nathan  Palmer,  Brother  Andrew  invented 
the  screw  auger. 


The  most  fahious  name  connected  with 
Coventry,  the  town  west  of  Mansfield,  is 
Nathan  Hale.  Brtgham's  Tavern  varies  the 
claim  that  "Wa^ilngton  slept  here"  to 
"Washington  ate  breakfast  here."  Lorenzo 
Dow,  a  celebrated  Itinerant  preacher,  was  a 
Coventry  boy.  Bolton,  the  town  west  of 
Coventry,  has  a  stone  quarry  that  has  fur- 
nished material  for  many  a  building,  and 
also  has  Bolton  Notch,  an  early  feat  of  rail- 
way engineering.  Jonathan  Edwards  was 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  In  Bol- 
ton. To  the  south  of  It  Is  Hebron.  In  1758 
the  town  was  Jubilant  over  the  capture  of 
Louisburg  and  put  on  a  celebration,  fea- 
turing the  firing  of  a  cannon  made  from  an 
oak  log.  It  burst  Ignominiously.  King 
George  heard  about  it,  felt  the  zeal  of  these 
loyal  subjects  shotild  be  rewarded  and 
shipped  them  a  brass  cannon.  Unhappily 
It  was  lost  at  sea.  The  town  had  a  Tory 
divine  named  Rev.  Samuel  Peters  who  re- 
moved to  Ehigland  and  wrote  a  scathing  and 
virulent  history  of  Connecticut. 

IXJL&ZES'S  INinAIf  SCHOOL 

Dartmouth  College,  in  a  way.  was  born 
in  Columbia,  the  town  east  of  Hebron,  fc«- 
Heazer  Wheelock  started  his  Moor's  Indian 
Charity  School  near  the  present  Congrega- 
tional Chiu-ch  of  Columbia  when  it  was  part 
of  Lebanon.  In  1738  a  Timothy  Hutchinson 
stood  a  solemn  church  trial  for  the  sin  of 
smiling  In  church.  Northwest  of  Columbia 
is  Andover,  site  of  the  Old  Townsend  House. 


The  88th  Congrttt,  2d  Session — I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix, 
I  Include  a  summary  of  major  legislative 
actions  of  this  session.  This  summary 
is  based  primarily  on  material  prepared 
by  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  In- 
formation of  the  House : 


Major  legislative  actions.  S8th  Cong..  2d  .«f*s. 
NATION.M,  DKFENSE  AND  INTER\.\L  SF.CIRITY 


MR,  9637 
H  U.  l(MWi 
n.R.  lOQI,--. 
n  R.  9fKW 

n  R.  uaoo. 
II  R  inono 
p.  3or,'i. 

II  R   ll(«,'i. 
II   K.  IU3I4. 


MR.  ».'« 

H  iai7 

II  J.  Res.  1145. 

II   R.  11,-iSO 

II.U.  740tj     .... 
1 1. J.  Res.  77».. 


S.  2.4S5. 


r.'H. 


.^ulhoriTe.s  $lfi,90(i,(Xi0.U00  for  procuronunt  .hkI  irin.-tnu lion  of  planes,  missiles,  ships,  and  for  research,  development,  tests,  and  evaluation  in 

fl.sr;il  19»i.'.. 

.\uttiorl7«;  S.".. 21X1, (Mk  1,(1(1(1  for  N;iU(inal  .\pron;iutics  und  .''paco  .\(imirii.<tration  for  196£  for  rcs(>arch,  development,  (instruction,  and  admlnlstrs- 
tion;  Inolude.*  $2,i<m,<i(>f),(KK)  for  .\pollo  nuiii-to-iiKxin  project. 

Authorizes  $2,fifiO,H(i(),iKiO  for  Atonnc  F.npvvy  ("omnilssion  for  fiscal  1965,  including  $771,000,000  for  reduced  we.apons  program  and  $13,500,000  for 
prototyi>c  rcnctor  fur  iitoinlc  mercliant  .'^hip. 

.Authorizes  $71,s<K),(KK)  fur  ve.s.'iols,  airrruft,  and  oon.struction  of  facililit'S  for  stnnipt honing  of  I'.S.  Coast  Ou.ard 

Authorizes  $l,.'iO(>,U«.i,Of)0  for  ronstructlon  projects  at  Armed  Forces  h;i.ses  at  lionie  and  ahroad,  tncludinp  9,8(X)  funnly  housing  units  for  metnben 
of  .Vnny,  Navy,  and  K\i  Force. 

Kxlends  mr  2  ye;ir?,  to  June  30,  1966,  authority  of  rnsiient  to  fix  priorities,  allocate  defense  materials,  and  expand  manufacturing  capacity  under 
I  )('fense  Production  .\ct, 

Rc'iuires  .Moiinc  Energy  Commission  to  st-ll,  instead  of  Iciise.  nuclear  fuels  t<J  electric  power  companies  heginuine  Jan.  1, 1971,  in  gradual  transi- 
tion to  private  ownerslilp  of  such  materials  by  June  30,  1973. 

Kitends  for  5  years,  to  Sept.  I,  1969,  patent  licensing  provisions  of  .\tomic  Energy  .\ct,  makes  indemnity  provisions  applicable  to  construction 
[irojects  lic(n;s«>d  to  Aug.  1,  1967,  authorizes  transfer  of  a'iditionai  nuclear  materials  to  KURATOM. 

Autliorlzes  extension  of  loans  to  12  countries  of  40  l',.S.  naval  vessels --- 

Kxlends  for  4  j-eirs  to  June  30,  1968,  authority  under  Fed(iral  Civil  Defense  Act  to  aid  State  and  local  agencies  meet  administrative,  personnel, 
tralnlru:,  and  radiological  equi[)raent  costs. 

Strengthens  security  provisions  of  National  Security  Agency _ - - 

I'roviiles  authority  to  protect  heads  of  foreign  states  and  other  visiting  officials 

Approves  and  sup[«rts  the  determination  of  the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  to  repel  attacks  on  U.S.  force  sand  to  prevent  further 
aggression  jeopardizing  peace  and  security  in  southeast  Asia. 

Authorises  $3,250,000,000  for  foreign  aid  in  fiscal  1965 - - 

Increasee  U.S.  participation  In  Inler-American  Development  Bank.      .- - 

Increases  U.S.  contribution  to  oiKrations  of  the  South  Pacific  Commission,  whose  jurisdiction  Includes  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  trust 
territories. 

Authoriies  expansion  of  Peace  Corps  and  $115,000,000  for  fiscal  1965 - -  - 

AuthorlKis  United  States  to  participate  with  16  other  nations  in  $750,000,000  Increase  In  lending  capital  of  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation. 


SS-2S8 

88-369 

8S  3.'f2 

R>i-2S1 
S.H-3'JO 

88-343 

8.*i-4'<9 

88-394 

88^37 
88-335 

88-290 
88-493 
88-408 

88-2SB 
88-263 

88-285 
86-310 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Major  legislative  actions,  88th  Cong.,  Sd  tess. — Contitiufd 


October  7 


BfflNo. 


H.R  3198 

p  2;«M  

8.  IU8« 


n  R   4198 

II    Coti.  Kes.  343. 

n  R   M3C 

UK    7419 , 


II  R.9740. 


Dcacrlpt-lon 


B    l«27 , 

B,  2701 

H.R    r2269. 
8.3074 


Provides  for  prop-ams  of  economic  and  social  developnient  of  Pacific  Trust  TcrriWrlw - 

Phi»ml»al  Act  to  ctlcctimte  t)ouiul!iry  treaty  lx"twp«'n  l.nlte<1  StJili-s  aiiil  Moiiro — ■  - --- 

ProhTl.lt.  ftshlnK  l,rr<'r!'lKn  Vessels  In  U.S    terrltorhil  aiid  Contliirntal  <WU  w^itrrs  un.lex  peiiJty  of  ship  solmre  and  fine  or  ImprLsonmenl  or 

both   except  m.^;  provide.!  by  treaty  or  llcensi'  by  the  Treasury  Depurtin.nt . 

Provides  for  fVe«>  Iniport.itlon  oflnsUnt"  colTw,  now  <tub)ect  to  duty  nr:<(vnt,'  p.r  pound  •.     -;- .,■■ iiV    "  M;,V  "fViiV,,". 

Ey[!reJisrs  -^'n.se  of  the  ConKr.'ss  that  every  elTort  b.-  niiide  In  C.iluM  .Nitions  to  obt^un  payment  of  dues  by  nations  now  dellmuenl.  falling 

wtiich  ihe  i»'ii:i!t  V  of  loss  of  votes  in  (liTMTul  A.ssi'inlily  li*>  liivnkcl.  ,  „    ,         .  ,     ,.  j    ,  ,,  .    _ 

Fiu'  H'Vf  r  3^  'a  -.  to  IvV   31,  VX«,  the  Co.M.nis-. M,d  the  .^dvl^y  rommlttee  on  I.,I.Tn>Ulon.U  Rule,  of  JudlHal  lroce.w.... 

Authoru..s  roiu-lM^ion  of  :it;r>T.nculs  with  Mrxlco  for  joint  conMruction,  o|»-r.itlon.  and  niAlnfn.iiic-e  of  oiirrBviicy  (1.K>.1  c-oi.Uol  works  on  U*- 

AiShrs'r  s''c<«!i'«'r:itioM  with  Canailrt  In  establishment  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevrli  InUTuatloiml  I'.^k  at  r,impoN'llo,  si U"  of  his  summer 

rer"!"*!.  I..ivniriit  t.y  tl'c  fnitcd  Ptntes  of  Its  sbure  of  cost  of  IiiU-niali.in.il  Control  ComniU^lon  In  I.no,  

VnA' nrir!  "  ^'iidv  tod,  t.Tn;i;te  .ite  for  rnnstnicilon  of  a  pro|K>s..d  s.-»drvel  ciin.il  (.■tw.^^-n  .Mhinlln  -vnd  I  ariflc  Oceans 

Kites  !.r.Hvdiir,-for   Mn.runt.s  whos."  proi-Tty  wiis  scl?>'d  by  Cub.i  to  .-"toblish  a  legiil  record  of  U»  ir  cHlms ------ - 

Re'iuire,  iipprovaJ  of  the  ITrsi.ient  for  coiLsUuctlon  of  m.y  InUrnaUoi.iil  bridge  connecting  the  I  nlt4-d  StaU-s  and  anoUjcr  country 


Public 
Law  No. 

88  -4X7 
8S  .tor) 
88  3»^ 

fW  3:t7 

('1 

88  .'.-'-J 

SS  411 
88  3<k1 

88  4'> 

8S  r,rj 

Executive  O 

(K.>sth,  Isti. 

Exnutive  K 

(hSU),  Lst;. 


F.  2642 

UK   8363 
UK.  11376 


n.R.  8000 

II.  R.  U375  ... 

8.B.    .. 

B.J.  Kes.  71... 


p  '.Msn 

11. K.  10603. 


IT  R    8230 

H   K    10053 

y.  1UI)6 


TREATIp;S 


Protocol  CTtcndinp  for  fi  years  and  amending  Int<-rlm  Convention  on  ConvTvation  of  North  Padflc  Fur  PeaLs.  signed   at    Washlncton.    DC. 

Oif    H    I'ttLt    bv  Ciiii'id'i   Jiimn    the  Sovlft  Iiilon,  and  the  Iritt^^l  M.itis.  .  .    ,.        .    ■,     ., 

Prot.x^il  extrn/linK  for  :■  yrnrs  tb.:  International  ^nm  founcil.  to  «..;tmue  c^llrUlon  an-l  dUsemliiatlon  of  statistics,  anrl  hold  p«-lo.!lc  discus- 

tlons  on  World  sutiir  prublein.s. 


NATIONAL  ECONOMY 


H.R.  ii«n 

8.1300 

8.  2« • 

e.  1542 


P.  n.-fl.- --- 

^J.  741    .--    

H.R.  106»VS 

II. R.  fi041    

U.K.  114S9 


Creates  OtTlce  of  EcnnoTntc  Opportunity  to  <\dinlnlsfer  job  corps  of  urban  and  rural  youth,  work-traliilng  and  work-study  propranis,  encourage 

local  ictlon  to  rvdnre  MoviTlv.  ;4Ult'.ori7''^  $".<!?. .'><«l.l«)«)  for  ns<-;il  19W.  ,.     ,     ,  .        .      .,  ,  t,,  irv\  m\  rrt\ 

liw.^rs  "t.Jo'  ,..rs.>Mal  u.d  coriH^ruW  uxr^iu.-  Ums,  ,n  Ues  u.nnerou.-.  changes  In  Internal  ll.n-en:io  (  o,!c  for  nrt  reductions  of  Jn.5n0.n00,n00. 

Kiten'isl^'"lyi>arup  to  j'uly  L  vm.  the  rurrrnt  s<-tM-dule  of  eicise  i  >,es  on  liquor,  rl,- .rette.s,  ;iutoraohlles  an  I  parts,  telephone  service,  and 

airlii\i'  llrki't-;, 
Inuioscs  In  oil  nurchvsi'S  of  forelcn  s<vurities.  wllli  certain  exceptions     ^  -  .zz:  ;jj,;l;a  '  i  - '^  ' '  i jr""i"  i"i""i>C<-V 

KXsU-n,K,rirvlin,,t    .nn:ahUl^Udet,l^yt■,^U«),(««^l««l.f^on,fcU.^,(l..^nn(),00().to»324,  

AutWlV."   i  s  -^    »:iT->  -.0  1^X1  proKrani  of  W^wds  and  l,.ans  to  help  >;t;il.s  nnd  commtinill-.s  provbl-  m:tss  tr:ii,.<lt  fmdbtle.s  aiid  s^Tvlce  .  . .      . .    . 

K.itVl.li'h'-s  a  Nut;on,il  \  o,;,n.i.v^i..n  on  K<-.d  .M.u-ketlnR  to  study  trade  i-riK-edures  and  price  reliitlon.-.hlir.  fr-m  producT  to  cuLsumej,  authtr- 

Kstai'li-'hcsa  National  Commi.s.slon  on  Technology,  Aulonmiion,  and  Kcouomlc  Progress.. .„ 

Broidrn-  .lIsru^tiT  loan  auth-Tity  of  the  .^inall  Business  .\dniiiiLslr:itl..n - -".V'";':: \"y:'i\'i:,'^'^.'2'KS:^" 

Rn  ts  .m,  unl  -^li  \  niiv  invr^t  in  dels'ntnrrs  of  a  suKill  bu.slness  inv,  ,<t,nrnt  coriN.ratlon   and  amount  the  latter  may  Iny.-t  In  any  one  f^rm 
Unn^;s1r'.d!n i  in  ov'T-th.-count..r  securities  urwlrr  control  of  .-^ruritirs  ,u.d  Kxchange  t^ommKsion,  pruvld.*  for  yu,iUtK-at>on  sf.u.dard:*  and 
(lis<-iplHir  oviT  brok.Ts,  dial.rs,  and  tlielr  i'in|iloy«vs,  ... 

Auihonii-s  niiiilinir  of  "lUi'^"  coins  up  to  July  1,  lM<i.'>.  If  nccc'.s.Lry,  to  r.  Iieve  coin  shortane --.-- - _ 

^      t.  r  /.s  fri'Vuoi'oi  annually  for  fls.  al  yra>s  U...1  and  IM.',?  as  1 .  d.  ral  cnntnLntion  to  con.struetlon  costs  of  primary  and  secondary  8tat« 

■   hu'hu  Lys  ind.'itv  i'Mrn-i'iMs   and  for  road  projivts  in  national  forests,  p-u-ks.  and  Indian  reservalloiis. 

Kxt. ■r'ds  for  :!  y.'ats   t,.  l',,,..  ;o,  1%7,  aid  to  .<tati-s  and  n.nnnunltles  for  nai^lruction  of  ;UriH.rl.s,  provides  $7.^000,000  a  yar  on  a  matching  basis. . 

Proiuhits  sch.Tiios  in  nil.i-.i.it,.  comnierce  to  inlliieno'  by  brilMTy  th i!o.,inf  of  sp.irtinK  cvi-nls  ■-    "    ■      ..i,"t,    ,       , 

Kids  f.i^?  2  yia^  to  J,in^   ;.;o.  lytki.  Uie  Konia-otU^tion  .Act  for  rmnvry  of  ,..x.v,^  profits  on  dcf.n.s,.  c«ntra<.ts.  InHiidln^:  cmlracUwlth  Federnl 

AmJnd\''i'HtKlWmn    ^rt  to  require  Krder  il  i-on  tractors  to  conform  t..  Io.-:il  arra  frlnc-  benoftts  a.s  wrll  iws  ,.r.-vallinK  wajre  »i«,lcs.  .... 
ExU.nils  for  2  years  tu  July   1.  lU,  authority  of  K.dcral  Ke.s.Tvc  b.ii.ks  to  purcha-sc^  up  to  l.s,(X«.,00li,.«<0  of  I.  ..-.  9.cuntie.s  directly  from  the 

Irup'aC-l'to  fi()  i-Tcot  from  40  [vrwnt  the  limit  national  banks  may  l.nd  on  growing  tlrnl»or  In  fon>st  tracts.      ..  —  -.... 

FiL,-.n  Isfor  I  veac  b.  Junr  .JO    lixo   th.' limit  of  .V,  [NT(vnt  on  wnstriiotl  >,-dilTrrential  subsidy  for  vrs.s,d.s  en^'at!l'd   n  foreJm  Ujde...      .---.-        .. 
incr.  ...*/fronT!«'4  I.,  i'  i-crc.'nl  the  subsidy  f.,r  construction  of  tlsbin^-  ye.ss.  Is;  eiten.ls  pro»rr:un  for  5  years  to  July  1.  1968.  with  authorlratlon  of 
$to,(inii.O'«i  ;uinually. 
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H.R.  7152... 

n  R.  4638 

e.J.  Res.  136 

H  R.3490 

U.K.  11049 

II  R.  B237 

H.R.  9."i«6 — 

8.  UV^l  

U.K.  rm-< 

II.R.  73»1 

P    lf)«4. 

n   H    987f5 

U  K.  10041 

II  K  ii;ii 

II  R    11083 

8.  3049 

8.2265 

B.aoeo 

n  J   Res  97fi 

Footnotes  at 


Provides  for  ..nforcemcnt  of  voting  rights;  Injunctions  agaliusl  dLserlndniUl..n  In  public  accommodations;  protection  of  rU-bts  to  education 
exit.mK  (  ivil  Ki^-hts  Commission  It  4  yrars  to  Jan.  31,  1W«,  esi.ibli  hrs  a  Community  Relations  Service  and  a  (.ommLs.slon  un  K.jual 
Kmiiloym.nt  III. isTluiiUv.  n-uutre.s  nondi.scrimlnalion  in  fedrrully  a.M-tcd  pr<  crams.  ,,.  .,  ,    ,  ,  „.i  ,„  „„  i 

Aiith.'riz.'vs  (.rii.ral  Sirvire:  Admiiii.strBtion  to  provide  fund.s  and  lacihtics  for  orderly  traii.Mtion  of  I-nvullve  i«-wer  U-t«(rn  el.-ctlon  and 

i^^^^'l'^v^u^Zn^^^uX^T  a.s  the  John    KUrKcrald   Kenn.-,ly  Cci,..T   f.T   tli..    IVrforrnl,:^   .\rt.-   autliorir,...s  funds  to  match   public 

Fit'.'llds'"!'!''ini'  1,  H*•~^,  aulh.Tity  of  I'reM.lrnt  to  Mil  init  rrxTKanlratlnn  r'lans  to  the  Conerw   eyei.t  for  crralion  of  new  acrnrlcs         ..  . 

Adiu.sl;,  ba.sic  i«iy  i^U-a  of  (Ki.stal  and  di.s.silied  employ  ccs  and  crUln  oil  c.rs  of  all  3  briiiiches  of  1  ederal  I  .overnmeiit,  generally  elleaive  July  1, 

AulTiori/es  .Vyear  C',.V)0,000  program  for  coll.-ctlon,  rei-nxlucflon,  and  publication  of  original  source  documents  significant  to  I'.R.  history 

Kstal.lishes  a' National  ( 'ounril  on  llie  Arts  m  the  I  x.-cullve  (  Mlic'  of  the  Vrcsidrnt    ..  .  .  - 

Authon/rs  r  .s!    dustrict  courts  to  apixMiit  public  d.-f.-nders  for  In.lit'ent  .lef.-n.tants  in  criminal  ca-srs 

Kstali|is!„.s  a  commis.sion  lo  recommend  procedures  fur  s.-lllcnient  of  i«illtlcal  status  of  I'lierto  Kicf)    . -- r'Tru" 

RetHals  old  statutes,  enacts  new  law  governing  dual  comi-eiLsatlon  of  Federal  employee.s  In.ludmg  rftlred  Armed  Forc.s  otiicers  m  civilian 

F.8ttt'blishes'au  Administrative  Conference  of  the  Cnited  Ptate-S  to  study  methods  and  problems  of  Federal  agencies   


SoCIAI.  SKlTRriY,   IlKAI, 


AM>  WKI.KARK 


Extends  for  2  years,  to  June  30,  U>67,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  OfTen.<>e>s  Control  Act;  authorlrps  $I,'.,'W,nno  Imlu.llns  »5.000,000 

FiteiidV'f!',r  rvc'iJ"s  to  Jur,e'';li'  "iW,"  iVil'l  "ll'urfnn  Act  providing  Federal  aid  for  construction,  mo-lernlratlon  of  hospitals,  nursing  homes  and 
"other  mcdiVil  (vntrrs;  aulhorizes  $l,:«<i,.«.i,(««i,  includiiiE  funds  for  arr  uv,  t-  planning  of  health  f:«-ilities  on  a  ,V)  ■^l  '"  dchlng  b:i.sis. 
Authorises  $LN7.n<i«i,o(«i,  .'vyr:ir  i.ropr am  to  r.imbat  shorfure  of  nur>.s.  r,rlu,|n,e  grants  for  construction  and  rrbinl  ling  of  school  and  college 

Exb'lld'rriir''  vcays''liHl?a,,n'on7^^^^^  I"  Incrrxse  number  of  profe.sslomJ  public  health  personnel  and 

'expand  h.-iltfi  proi.'ct  cranls  to  scl'i«>ls  of  medicine.  <tenlistty,encinriTinp.S(«-i:il  work,  and  nharmacy.  ,      ,        ,       ,„    i^     ,      t^ 

Ilouso..   \rt  of  !■«;»     r't'  ori/es  $1  'MX)  imo  iirid   for  urban  renewal,  37,'.(«i  new  lounnt  public  boiismc  units,  loans  for  housing  for  elderly,  for 

firm  !  >.i;-ii;.-     iii  I'oi    ,  r  ev  1st  in;;  "proi-r  iriis,  Includrs  facilities  for  miiTUit  firmworkers.  extends  malunty  of  K  II  A-f\najiced  home  uua-tgu«o«. 

and  li'u.'r- '^'.vvn  pavT':ents    provides  comiK^nsiU ion  fiyr  [K'rsons  and  !usme.s.s».?  disKK-afeil  by  urban  renewal  jwojects. 
Extends  I  .    i.ril   is-i-iiitKr  under  Library  .Services  Act  to  urban  ;u-eas;  i>rovldes  matching  grants  for  construction  of  Ubrary  buOdlngs;  authorlie* 

E^.'mTsNa'i'onrluIrfrns,.  Education  Acl  for  H  years  to  July  1,  1%\  ln(T.a,s.-s  oitborlrallon  Uir  coll.-cre  student  loans  from  $13.\000.000  currently 

to  JI'i'i  (KKl.ooi  for  tlscil  I'ifvH      Also  extends  for  1  year  and  requires  nvirw  of  authority  lo  aid  fnlerally  Impacted  school  districts. 
Appropriates  siippirniental  ^."io.lXXtJKXI  to  rreslrlent's  disa,ster  fund  to  ii  I   \'  isk  i  e  irtliqiiikc  relief 

end  of  table. 
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Pill  No. 


8.2772 

8.3881  

H.R  9393 

H.J   Res   1041. 
H.R.  10«« 


Description 


8.  97» 
H.R   "^" 


Amends  Alaska  Omnibus  Act  to  facilitate  statehood  by  extending  period  of  Federal  grants  and  services 

AutborlMs  $50,000,000  In  furtlior  relief  of  Alaska  earthquake  and  tidal  damage  __ ...'^IIII'IIIJII" 

Llberallies  requirements  of  Social  SecurUy  Act  relative  to  filing  time  for  benefits  under  disability  provisions. II"r""IIIIIIIIII 

Ertends  tor  90  days  to  Oct.  1,  19«4,  rental  housing  program  for  elderly  in  rural  areas,  pending  further  legislation I. "11111. ."II" 

Extends  to  June  30,  1907,  authority  of  HEW,  under  Social  Sectirlty  Act,  to  provide  temporary  assistance  to  U.S.  citirens  returning  "from  "a  foreign 

coiuitry  under  em'^rgency  hardship  circumstances  ._ _. _ ___ 

Restores  to  certain  owner?  of  fLshlng  Ixiat-s  the  privilege  of  free  medical  care  and  hospttallrjitlon  at  I'.S.  Public  Health  Service  hospltilV.  .IIIIIII 
Extenils  to  Jnne  .TO.  1967,  [)rovi.sk>n  of  .-kiclal  .'security. Act  permitting  States  to  transfer  dependent  children  from  unsuitable  foster  homc«  to  non- 
profit Institutions. 


Public 
Law  No. 


88-311 
88-lSl 

(') 
88-340 

88-347 
88-424 

(•» 


i  Adopted 

1  Rati  111  I  Jan   30,  ll»t.4. 


(•)  .\ waiting  President's  signature. 


Report  on  the  88tfa  Coniress  to  the  People 
of  Union  Comity,   NJ. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

/ 

OF 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF    NrW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
histonc  88th  Congress  draws  to  a  close 
after  remaining  in  session  almost  con- 
tinuously for  the  past  21  months,  it  be- 
comes my  privilege  once  again  to  report 
to  the  people  I  represent  on  the  record 
of  this  Congress  and  on  my  own  part  in 
making  this  record.  This  Is  a  custom 
which  I,  In  common  with  so  many  of  our 
colleagues,  have  followed  throughout  my 
four  terms  In  this  House,  and  I  consider 
It  an  important  part  of  my  responsibility 
for  accounting  to  the  people  who  have 
chosen  me  as  their  representative  at  the 
seat  of  government. 

There  is  general  agreement,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  Congress  has  been  one 
of  the  most  productive  In  the  history  of 
our  country.  With  this  general  evalua- 
tion. I  would  certainly  agree.  But  I 
would  add  two  quallflcations :  first,  that 
much  of  the  most  constructive  legisla- 
tion we  have  passed  has  been  enacted  on 
a  bipartisan  basis,  with  the  minority 
contributing  significantly  both  to  the 
substance  of  and  the  support  for  the  leg- 
islation; and,  second,  that  despite  our 
successes  this  Congress  has  also  been 
notable  for  its  failure  to  act  in  several 
areas  of  the  highest  importance. 

An  especially  regrettable  example  of 
this  failure  has  just  taken  place  in  the 
Inability  of  the  conferees  on  the  social 
security  bill  to  reach  agreement.  Even 
thout;h  the  House  and  Senate  have  both 
passed  bills  increasing  and  liberalizing 
social  security  benefits,  the  decision  to 
adjourn  without  approving  a  compromise 
bill  will  deny  to  nearly  20  million  Amer- 
icans, including  close  to  60,000  In  Union 
County,  N.J..  the  modest  benefits  we  have 
promised  them. 

For  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
these  people — disabled  and  aged  retired 
workers,  aged  wives  and  widows,  and 
orphaned  children  and  their  widowed 
mothers — social  security  benefits  are 
tbeir  major  source  of  support ;  for  a  great 
many,  they  are  the  only  source.  This 
was  a  good  pU.\,  agreed  to  by  the  great 


majority  of  members  of  both  parties. 
It  was  a  fiscally  responsible  bill.  And  It 
was  a  badly  needed  bill  which  would.  In 
a  small  way,  have  helped  those  receiving 
social  security  to  catch  up  with  the  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living  since  the 
last  general  increase  was  approved  6 
years  ago. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pro- 
pose that  the  89th  Congress  give  first 
priority  to  enactment  of  this  bill,  with 
benefits  retroactive,  where  appropriate, 
to  the  date  the  bill  should  have  passed 
this  year,  when  we  convene  early  next 
January. 

HIGHUGHTS  OF  THE  88TH 

Happily,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  overall  rec- 
ord of  the  88th  Congress  has  been  far 
brighter  than  the  dismsd  note  on  which 
we  are  adjourning.  As  I  see  them,  these 
were  the  highlights  of  our  achievement: 

Civil  rights:  This  com.prehensive  legis- 
lation, which  was  supported  by  substan- 
tial majorities  of  both  parties  In  both 
houses  of  the  Congress,  provides  at  long 
last  the  legal  foundation  for  equal  rights, 
equal  opportunity  and  equal  protection 
under  the  law  for  all  our  people,  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin — an  objective  firmly  based  on  the 
Constitution  and  in  the  hearts  of  all 
men  of  good  will. 

Whatever  controversy  or  opposition 
the  bill  aroused  was  largely  the  result 
of  misunderstanding  of  the  bill's  actual 
provisions.  It  establishes  no  special 
preferences  nor  permits  any  reverse  dis- 
crimination. It  does  not  set  up  employ- 
ment quotas  or  quotas  of  any  kind,  nor 
does  it  require  "bussing"  of  school  chil- 
dren outside  their  neighborhoods.  The 
new  law  is.  In  fact,  somewhat  less  broad 
than  the  civil  rights  statutes  which  have 
been  in  effect  in  New  Jersey  and  most 
other  States  for  several  years.  While  no 
legislation  can  fully  solve  such  deeply 
moral  and  personal  problems  as  racial 
relations,  the  law  has  already  served  to 
reduce  racial  tensions  and  to  help  take 
conflicts  out  of  the  streets  and  into  the 
courts  where  they  can  be  resolved  peace- 
fully and  equitably. 

Tax  reduction:  The  wisdom  of  this 
$11.5  billion  tax  cut  legislation  is  already 
evident  In  the  renewed  zest  It  has  In- 
jected Into  the  national  economy.  Re- 
duced unemplo3Tnent,  more  new  jobs.  In- 
creased consumer  spending,  and  Indus- 
trial production  as  well  as  growing  sav- 
ings can  all  be  attributed,  In  part  at 
least,  to  Congress'  decision  to  remove  the 


shackles  of  excessive  taxation  from  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

Congress'  determination  to  encourage 
the  private  economy  rather  than  resort 
to  massive  doses  of  Crovemment  spend- 
ing has  had  related  benefits,  too.  By 
keeping  appropriations  under  tight  con- 
trol— more  than  $4  billion  below  admin- 
istration requests  this  year,  for  in- 
stance— we  have  helped  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  Inflation  and  we  have  re- 
duced ahead  of  schedule  the  deficits 
caused  by  the  tax  cut.  I  believe  we  could 
have  done  better,  however,  If  Congress 
had  reduced  somewhat  the  administra- 
tion's requests  for  Increases  in  the  statu- 
tory ceiling  on  the  national  debt,  and 
thus  forced  the  executive  agencies  to  do 
a  better  Job  of  controlling  their  own 
spending. 

Antipoverty:  Of  the  four  principal 
parts  of  the  President's  "war  on  poverty," 
Congress — wisely,  I  believe — approved 
only  the  basic  antipoverty  program. 
This  1-year  experimental  program  will 
bring  help  directly  to  many  of  those  most 
in  need  of  help,  people  who  need  a  lift 
out  of  the  rut  of  permanent  deprivation 
in  order  to  become  self-respecting  and 
self-supporting  citizens.  But  I  opposed 
the  other  three  parts  of  the  plan,  ex- 
pansion of  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram, additional  funds  for  the  acceler- 
ated public  works  program,  and  the  pro- 
r>osed  program  for  the  Appalachian 
region — none  of  which  I  considered  to 
be  fair  or  workable. 

NO  NET  BENEFITS 

Essentially,  all  three  proposals  are  un- 
duly discriminatory,  wasteful,  and  sub- 
ject to  political  administration.  Union 
County  and  other  established  industrial 
areas  have  been  hurt  by  the  special  ad- 
vantages these  and  related  programs 
have  given  to  selected  regions  of  the 
country,  but  without  corresponding 
benefits  being  gained  by  the  areas  which 
most  need  the  assistance.  I  was  pleased, 
therefore,  to  have  had  a  hand  in  defeat- 
ing, closely,  the  area  redevelopment  bill, 
and  to  note  that  the  President  decided 
not  to  go  all  out  in  support  of  the  re- 
maining two  parts  of  his  program. 

Mass  transportation:  Prom  the  stand- 
point of  potential  help  to  urban- 
suburban  areas  like  Union  County  which 
have  been  suffering  from  tighter  and 
tighter  trafiflc  strangulation  in  recent 
years,  approval  of  the  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act,  which  I  cosponsored,  marked 
a  major  victory.    TTiough  funds  fcs:  the 
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new  program  will  be  limited  during  the 
first  year,  the  act  shoxild  serve  to  stimu- 
late the  local  cooperation  and  planning 
which  are  vital  to  the  program  s  success 
and  provide  the  means  of  demonstrating 
that  an  efficient  rail-bus-rapid  transit 
system  can  make  commuter  travel  faster, 
cheaper,  and  more  convenient.  Having 
worked  toward  this  objective  steadily 
since  1958  and  participated  in  every 
stage  of  the  consideration  of  this  and  its 
predecessor  legislation,  passage  of  our 
bill  was  most  rewarding,  as  was  the 
President's  Invitation  to  attend  the  sign- 
ing of  the  legislation  and  accept  a  pen 
with  which  he  signed  It  into  law. 

Housing:  The  Housing  Act  of  1964  was 
another  case  of  landmark  legislation. 
Rather  than  embark  on  chancy,  untried 
new  programs,  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee, on  which  I  served,  concentrated  on 
Improving  old  ones:  liberalizing  FHA 
mortgage  Insurance,  broadening  housing 
for  the  elderly,  reforming  urban  renewal, 
emphasizing  the  rehabilitation  of  struc- 
tiu-es  before  they  become  slums,  aiding 
those  who.  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
temporarily  default  on  their  FHA-ln- 
sured  mortgages.  In  several  major  re- 
spects, the  act  followed  legislation  which 
our  colleague.  Congressman  Wujnall, 
and  I  Introduced — a  contribution  ac- 
knowledged by  the  President  when  he 
again  Invited  us  to  witness  the  signing  of 
the  bill  into  law  at  the  White  House. 

In  a  related  action.  Congress  Included 
in  the  tax  bill  the  substance  of  legisla- 
tion I  Introduced  which  provided  tax  re- 
lief for  persons  65  or  over  who  sell  their 
principal  residence.  Previously,  most 
retired  people — seeking  smaller  or  less 
expensive  housing  arrangements — were 
subject  to  the  capital  gains  tax  on  any 
profit  they  might  realize  from  the  sale 
of  their  house.  Now,  under  our  new  law. 
they  are  exempt  from  the  full  tax  If  the 
selling  price  is  $20,000  or  less  and  ex- 
empt from  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
tax  when  the  price  Is  higher,  a  fair  break 
for  people  who  can  use  it. 

THE  EDUCATION  CONGRESS 

Education:  To  many  people,  the  88th 
Congress  has  earned  the  title,  'The  Edu- 
cation Congress."  a  richly  deserved  epi- 
thet in  view  of  the  significance  of  such 
education  bills  as  these,  all  of  which  I 
supported — the  Higher  Education  Facili- 
ties Act  which  provides  loans  and  grants 
for  construction  of  college  and  university 
classrooms  and  laboratories:  the  Health 
Professions  Education  Act  which  does 
miuch  the  same  for  medical  and  dental 
schools  and  initiates  a  loan  program  for 
students  needing  help;  amendments  to 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
which  broaden  the  usefulness  of  this  im- 
portant program  especially  in  the  area 
of  student  loans;  extension  of  the  Li- 
brary Services  Act  to  aid  in  construction 
or  enlargement  of  libraries  in  urban 
areas;  the  Nurse  Training  Act.  a  long- 
overdue  effort  to  meet  the  serious  short- 
age of  professional  nursing  assistance 
through  construction  of  nursing  schools, 
provision  of  training  programs  and  stu- 
dent loans;  and  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  Act  which  should  make  a  dent, 
at  least,  in  the  desperate  need  for  mental 
health  centers  and  related  facilities  and 


improve  the  training  of  teachers  to  in- 
struct handicapped  children. 

Conservation:  For  those  more  inclined 
toward  outdoor  activity,  this  Congress 
win  be  known  principally  because  of  our 
enactment  of  two  of  the  most  far-reach- 
ing conservation  programs  in  history — 
the  well-known  wilderness  bill  which 
will  preserve  for  future  generations  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  parkland  In  their  nat- 
urally wild  state,  closed  to  commercial 
use,  and  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  which  will  help  States, 
especially  in  heavily  populated  areas,  set 
aside  some  of  our  diminishing  natural 
resources  for  recreational  use.  Both  bills, 
far-sighted  as  they  are,  received  my  sup- 
port. 

Among  many  other  worthy  efforts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  passed  at  long  last  the  Equal 
Pay  for  Women  Act.  legislation  which  I 
cosponsored  and  which  provides  a  start- 
ing pwint  for  assuring  economic  justice 
and  wage  equality  to  working  women. 

We  Increased  veterans'  pensions,  and 
raised  the  pay  of  military  personnel  and 
of  civil  service  and  other  Government 
officials  In  order  to  bring  their  salaries 
more  closely  In  line  with  prevailing  rates 
outside  the  Government,  and  thus  assure 
to  the  Government  a  continuing  supply 
of  competent  employees  to  conduct  the 
public  business.  I  regret  now.  as  I  did 
then,  the  inclusion  of  pay  raises  for  our- 
selves, though  I  take  some  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  those  of  us  who  voted  against 
the  first  pay  raise  bill  accomplished  a 
25-percent  reduction  in  congressional 
raises  and  delayed  their  effective  date 
until  the  next  Congress.  This,  at  least, 
provides  our  people  with  an  opportunity 
to  judge  whether  we  deserve  the  increase. 

We  extended  and  expanded  the  experi- 
mental food  stamp  program  to  all  50 
States — a  program  notable  for.  among 
other  things,  assuring  that  needy  persons 
will  actually  obtain  the  food  they  need. 

We  broadened  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  in  order  to  In- 
crease the  number  and  categories  of  un- 
employed workers  who  could  be  helped 
to  obtain  the  new  skills  required  in  this 
technologically  complex  world. 

LOOKING  TO  THE  FimTlE 

Congress  also  created  two  unportant 
Federal  commissions  to  study  problems 
related  to  these  two  programs  The  first, 
the  commission  on  Automation,  will 
study  the  effects  of  technological  change 
on  employment  and  try  to  find  means  of 
assuring  that  job  opportunities  will  prow 
along  with  the  spread  of  automation, 
while  the  Commission  on  Food  Marketing 
will.  In  effect,  trace  the  consumer's  dol- 
lar all  the  way  from  the  dinner  table 
back  to  the  farmer  to  learn  who  gets 
what  share  for  which  service. 

Of  special  intercut  to  urban  areas  like 
our  own.  Congress  .strengthened  the  air 
pollution  control  program,  provided 
funds  to  organize  water  research  cen- 
ters, expanded  the  .school  lunch  program, 
included  fringe  bonellt.s  within  the  wage 
protection  afforded  workers  by  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act. 

In  the  broad  and  \Ual  area  of  national 
secui-ity.  Congress  once  again  provided 
more  than  one-half  the  Federal  budget 
for  strengthening  our  defenses.  Including 


funds  to  the  Atomic  Energy  CommlssiQH 
for  production  of  rmclear  devices.  The  -* 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration received  a  big  approprtatloM 
increase,  chiefly  to  pursue  Its  AppoUo 
moon-shot  project. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  Congreas 
strongly  supported  the  President  tn 
southeast  Asia,  including  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence following  U.8.  retaliatory  action 
In  the  Tonkin  Gulf,  thought  many  of 
us  question  the  adequacy  of  his  policy 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  information  pro- 
vided us.  We  enlarged  the  Peace  Corps, 
continued  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  expanded  the  food- 
for-p>eace  program  and  required  Yugo- 
slavia and  Poland  to  pay  American  dol- 
lars for  food  shipments  to  them.  The 
Senate,  with  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over 
treaties,  ratified  the  nuclear  test  ban 
agreement — a  step  of  enormous  signifi- 
cance In  the  cold  war  atmosphere  of  the 
world. 

Poreinn  aid,  the  most  controversial 
proprram  in  this  area,  underwent  a  sig- 
nificant transition  In  the  88th  Congress. 
In  the  first  .session,  1963,  we  reduced  for- 
eign aid  funds  from  a  requested  $4.5  bU- 
lion  to  a  final  appropriation  of  $3  2  bil- 
lion, principally  because  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  budget  request  was  exces- 
sive and  the  aid  program  Itself  needed 
tightening  up.  greater  selectivity,  and 
greater  assurance  that  recipient  coun- 
tries could  use  our  assistance  effectively. 

This  year,  the  President  lowered  his 
request  to  below  $4  billion,  a  more  re- 
alistic figure,  eliminated  some  countries 
from  the  program,  placed  greater  em- 
phasis on  loans  instead  of  grants,  stressed 
the  Importance  of  buying  American 
products  with  aid  funds,  and  generally 
demonstrated  a  more  effective  and  use- 
ful foreign  aid  program.  Congress  dis- 
played Its  Increased  confidence  by  ap- 
proving appropriations  of  nearly  $3.7 
billion. 

The  productive  character  of  the  88th 
Congress.  Mr.  Speaker,  suggests  that  one 
of  the  very  first  votes  of  the  Congress 
early  In  1963  was  of  decisive  importance. 
This  was  the  vote  by  which  the  House 
enlarged  the  Rules  Committee  and  thus 
opened  the  way  for  consideration  of  so 
much  Important  legislation.  It  did  not, 
as  the  record  shows,  open  the  floodgates 
for  a  host  of  irresponsible  spending  pro- 
grams. But  It  did  allow  the  House  to 
work  Its  will  on  legislation  which  it  had 
an  obligation  to  consider,  and  so  I  con- 
sider my  vote  to  enlarge  the  committee 
one  of  the  most  significant  I  have  ever 
cast. 

IMPORTANT    TO    OPPOSE 

As  I  am  sure  our  colleagues  and  conr 
stituents  will  agree.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
often  just  as  Important  to  oppose  un- 
sound leBlslatlon  as  it  is  to  support 
worthwhile  bills.  In  addition  to  these  I 
have  mentioned,  I  voted  against  estab- 
lishment of  a  peanut  re.search  center  and 
the  cotton-wheat  double  subsidy  bill,  two 
examples  of  the  bankrupt  nature  of  our 
farm  program.  I  also  opposed  the  im- 
position of  a  tax  on  the  purchase  of  for- 
eign securities,  Ein  administration  pro- 
ixxsal  which  seemed  to  me  a  harmful  and 
ineffective  way  of  tiTlnp  to  ease  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit.     And  I  could 


jiot  agree  that  Imposing  quotas  on  the 
importation  of  meat — a  device  designed 
to  raise  the  price  of  Imported  meat  to 
American  consumers — was  the  right  way 
to  solve  American  cattle  producers' 
problems,  many  of  which  seem  self-im- 
posed. 

Despite  the  impressive  achievements  of 
this  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  number 

and  slgniflcance  of  Its  failures  stand  out 
starkly.  In  addition  to  the  death  of  the 
social  security  bill,  we  failed  to  complete 
action  on  legislation  providing  a  more 
effective  means  of  filling  vacancies  In  the 
Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency  in  the 
event  of  death  or  inability.  We  should 
have  passed  two  bills  which  I  have  co- 
flwnsored  in  the  House — to  control  the 
distribution  of  "goof  balls"  and  "pep 
pills"  and  other  dangerous  drugs,  and  to 
provide  for  periodic  review  by  congres- 
sional committees  of  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  to  determine  whether  to 
continue,  revise  or  eliminate  them — both 
of  which  have  widespread  support.  And 
I  see  no  justification  for  our  continuing 
failure  to  reach  agreement  on  a  com- 
promise plan  under  which  we  can  pro- 
vide health  care  for  our  older  people. 

I  regret  very  much  that  we  failed  to 
repeal  the  war-time  excise  taxes  on  such 


consumer  Items  as  cosmetics,  handbags, 
and  so  forth,  or  to  protect  the  right  of 
consumers  to  more  adequate  information 
about  the  quantity,  quality,  safety,  and 
cost  of  the  products  they  buy.  We 
missed  another  x)pportunity  to  revise  our 
immigration  laws  so  as  to  eliminate, 
among  other  purposes,  the  Inequitable 
and  discriminatory  quota  system  based 
on  national  origins.  And  we  failed  again 
to  recognize  the  growing  need  for  an 
Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs  which  could 
provide  superior  training  opportunities 
for  Government  officials  with  foreign 
affairs  responsibilities.  In  each  of  these 
areas.  I  have  introduced  legislation. 

CHALLENGK     AND     OPPORTUNmr 

There  are  other  failures,  of  course, 
both  of  omission  and  commission  which 
seriously  detract  from  the  performance 
of  the  Congress  now  so  close  to  ad- 
journment, Mr.  Speaker.  But  I  know 
of  none  so  fundamental  to  our  own  self- 
resE>ect  and  to  the  respect  we  look  for 
from  our  constituents  than  the  refusal 
of  this  Congress  to  take  action  to  reform 
our  own  legislative  procedures — which 
have  proved  so  imnecessarlly  cimiber- 
some  In  this  prolonged  term — and  to  hold 
ourselves  responsible  for  the  same  high 


code  of  ethics  we  demand  of  other  public 
officials. 

Until  we  act  effectively  and  forth - 
rightly  in  these  two  matters,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  shall  continue  to  Invite  the  doubt 
and  cynicism  of  those  whom  we  repre- 
sent and  thereby  weaken  the  integrity 
of  representative  government.  We  have 
It  In  our  power  to  restore  the  confidence 
of  the  America  people  In  the  soundness 
of  this  great  Institution.  I  hope  we  shall 
find  the  courage  and  wisdom  to  do  so 
without  further  delay. 


Tbe  88th  Confess,  2d  Session — II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  complete  at  this  time  my  offer  for 
the  Appendix  of  a  simamary  of  legislative 
actions  of  this  session,  together  with  a 
summary  of  appropriations: 


Summary  of  legislative  action,  88th  Cong,,  2d  sess. 

VETER.\XS  Asr>  SER^^^EMEV 


BUI  No. 

S3001       

H.R 
H.R 
H.K. 
H.R. 
H.R. 
H.R. 
H.R 

1927 

221. 

swiy 

W3)     

2riM    

7356 

9124 

H.R.  eis*. 


8.  IfiM 

H.R.  10222. 

8.2687 

H.R.  1S30.. 
H.R.  9747.. 

H.R.  US4« 

8.  5J4  ._,., 
H.R.  9178... 
8.277 


.^uthorlrps  priy  IrK-rpLsos,  lotallnp  J^CSSO.ncif)  monthly  for  all  men  and  offipor"!  of  the  Amied  Forces,  eicept  those  In  service  less  than  2  years. 

Lll)er»llii'{i  non-iervloe-oonnPoU'd  pfn.^ums  for  needy  veterans  and  widows;  revises  limit.';  of  perniis.<!iMe  Inf-ome  without  loss  of  pension 

I'Tovldes  educationiU  a.sslslant*  to  children  of  vetenin.«  with  total  .ind  permanent  serMce-conneicted  Msahility  .    

Authorlw*  5-ycar,  J.'>.(Ki(1.0(X)-a-yi'ar  i'ro).Tam  of  aid  to  Statea  on  matching  haisis  for  nursing-home  facilities  In  State  veteran  homes. 

Extends  di.safiillty  income  provisions  of  national  service  life  in.suraiioe  ixilicicis  through  age  f>5  under  certain  conditions 

Exeniiits  from  draft  induction  -wile  survivinir  son  of  a  f;iniily  whofte  father  died  as  a  result  of  military  service.  

liaUios  authorlwd  stnricth  of  cadit  corps  of  1"  S.  .Military  and  Air  Force  Academies;  fixes  fjerlod  of  ohllpated  service  at  5  years 

Provide*  uniform  statutory  sutliorlty  for  HO  TC  programs  of  all  branches  of  Armed  Forces;  improves  and  expands  propnun I 

AORICULTURE 

Continues  present  cjitton  price  support  and  subsidy  for  exporters;  provides  new  sxibsldy  t^  permit  domestic  processors  to  compete  with  foreign 

manufncturers.     .^uth'>rt7ep  new  wheat  marketinp  certificate  program  to  nialntjiin  $2  a  bushel  price-support  domestically  and  a  minimum  ot 

%l.M  for  export.     Applies  to  1WV4-W  cotton  and  wheat  crops. 

Re<|uireji  rejM.'-trutinn  and  1  >epartitirnt  of  .\priculture  approval  of  pesticides  Ijelore  they  can  hf  sold  to  public. 

Uroadi'iis  and  n.  ik<s  pcrinanotit  stiuiip  proerani  for  dUlrlbution  of  siirplus  and  other  foods  to  needy  by  Department  of  Agriculture  to  States 

rfiueslinp  sii''h  all. 
Extends  for  :i  years  to  Dec.  31,  1967,  surplus  commodity— "Fooil  for  Peace"— program  under  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Anlstanoe 

.^ct.  expands  loans  fmni  ciiunt«Tpart  funds  to  private  enterprise  abroad. 

Restricts  iiritKjrtiitKin  of  beef.  veal,  lamb,  and  mutton  to  6.5  percent  of  domestic  consumption ..   

Extends  liir3  years  to  Doc,  31.  1967.  special  programs  for  sale  and  distribution  of  surplus  milk  and  oilier  dairy  products  to  the  Armed  Forces  and 

veterans'  hospilal.'^. 
Penults  piircli  i.s<-  of  iiroces.<>ed  Rraln  foods  by  rommodify  PrMlt  Corporation  for  donation  under  domestic  welfare  and  (orelgn-ald  programs.. 

iir'iuire.v  re;;islrjlioii  and  cciinirliance  with  other  standards  for  contractors  hiring  migratory  farm  lalxjr 

Provides  for  3- year  stagBircd  tiriiis  for  sUibillzation  and  conservation  county  committeemen 

Iiicrea.se.":  froni  I (XI  to  LV)  tin-  nuiiitur  of  new  cmiities  In  which  Federal  crop  insurance  may  lie  offered  each  year 


8S-422 
(•) 
S8-3«l 
88-450 

88-360 
8S-278 

(•) 


88  297 


88-305 
88-526 

(•) 

88-482 
88-529 

R8-550 
88-8S2 
88-534 
88-589 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 


.Authorizes  10-year  $\.',.'i<«'.i«»i  program  to  finance  water  resources  research  centers  at  land-grant  colleges  and  Stat«  universities  and  encourages 

sin;tliir  proji'cts  at  <'Iher  mstUutions. 

Establishes  a  Ih-year,  $2,n(l(Vi')*M«*i  Ir'tI  »n'i  water  conservation  fund  to  a-wist  Plates  In  developing  outdoor  recre.attcm  programs 

Authorives  c<>n.struclion  of  $7(Ri,'KXJ,(XX)  Federal  fx>rtlun  of  4  line  transmission  system  to  fermit  use  in  the  Southwest  of  hydroelectric  power 

generated  in  lacltic  Northwest. 

I'reserves  jurisdiction  of  the  Congress  over  construction  of  hydroelectric  projects  on  the  Colorado  River  below  Glen  Canyon  Dam 

Establishes  a  Natl-  rial  Wildiriiess  Preservation  System  on  35.1XX).(XJ0  acres  closed  to  commercial  use  and  retained  in  tbelr  primitire  state 

Increases  payHients  to  counties  In  which  wildlife  refuges  are  locat<>d 

J'rovides  for  criminal  punishment  of  vl<ilatlon  of  regulations  to  protect  national  forests  and  grasslands 

Establishes  a  oimiiiLsslon  Iai  study  exlstln>!  lavrs  and  protxMluros  relating  to  administration  of  public  lands 

Establishes  a.'  ixilU-y  (pf  Congress  that  lands  administered  by  tbe  Secretary  of  Interior  be  managed  under  principle  of  multiple  uae  to  produce 

H  sustained  yield  of  r)ro<lucts  and  services. 
Grants  tcmjwrary  authority  for  sale  of  public  lands  not  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Federal  programs 


^-3n 

88-379 

88-578 
88-523 

88-491 

8^^-623 
88-537 
88-eoo 

88-607 
88-608 


•Awiiltlng  Prealdent's  signature.. 


A5218 
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Departmental  appropriations,  88th  Cong.,  Sd  aefs.^for  regular  activities 


Oct(iJ)er  7 


196J, 
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Title 


Budget  estimatce 


Amount  as  paaeo<i 
(Uouse) 


Amount  as  ;>asa(^l 
(Senat<>) 


Amoai't  oiiact^'l        Vublle 
I.aw  No. 


nislrlct  of  Coluiiitihi  1 

Intrriiir 

Iri'iisury  '. 

1'  S   Tax  Court 

f'ost  O/ficr  ..  

Kiociitlvc  Ulllcp  of  I'realdent. 

I/<'gisliilivc  ' 

t.atHir  *     .     — 

Health,  Education,  WelXare — 
I  )efpnse 


Htate 

rsiA 

Justice 

Judiciiiry   

t'oiiiniprcfv 

KchiUHl  agencies  • 

Agr'fultuj-c  .       

Helatpil  agencies  • 

DcflclMioy,  1064' 

IrKioiK'iiilfnt  ot!lces  • 

Military  cnnstxuction 

I'utiUc  wcrks 

KorclRn  aid 

Supplemental,  1966.. 


iX^I.  7ie, 
l,(H7,  r2}<, 

1,23<'>.  Wl), 

-.  .^V. 

6.  nis,  (K*). 

14,446. 

'I'l.  >T, 
7.'i7.  .'iH(\ 
t,  77a,  Mn, 
47,417,  (»M). 
»(i!.71J. 
174. '^<»l^ 
3«i7,  vT. 

in.H'.':, 

91!    .»'.' 
:tn  M4, 

i.rci,  4:i, 

4.  1  :*'\  >'*^. 
1.  ."1117.  .'tS", 
14.  .m.  'Ih-'v 
1 .  >>7v.  "«■ 
4!37ji44y 
3,  9.'^,  3;i7, 
1,370,468, 


STKl 
OCXJ 
CXX) 

oori 

fXXl 

3.V, 

Ulll 

(III 
mm 

(«Kl 
IK 

!««' 
IMHi 

lait 

IKJii 
7h'i 

(11 
If. 
(.>« 

374 


J338. 

i,oia, 

1,-V7. 


5,001. 
14. 

173. 

«1«. 
fl,  270. 

K>.  7.'.y. 
m:\. 

3tH. 

6(1 


2(Vi,2fe 
175.  6(X) 
(Wd.  («M) 
50.«.,  IXKl 
.•iO<),(«Xl 

33.^.  u«i 

fr.'fi,  640 
(124,  (Ml 
2U').  f»l«l 

jt;:,  (** 


(HI' 
IKKI 

Km 


I  .  4 ','.(. 
•>.  7^^, 

!       Jl'rl, 

V    n't; 
3,  73y, 


.^is.  urn 
y7».  i««i 

1113.  *'i^y 

tl.^  I"l 

nil, '■« 

yCy.  Jim 
2iy,4(m 
(46, 874 


t342, 

1 .  a'ifl. 

1,2"20. 

5.  Ol^'! 

14, 
.'Ul, 
t.lM, 

6,  4S2, 
4«,  774, 

.■«;j 

l.VI 

:tc.4 

t,i) 


1 .  .'i73, 

3.  76,'., 

1 ,  ;«y 

13.  .VvS, 
1,.V>2, 

4.  443 
3, 6*").' 
X,22U, 


181,  »76 
436,  42.S 
WM.I,  StX) 
.V)5,  MIU 

,vii,  r;w 
43f«,  mill 

3.>%<i.fih5 

ir.'4.  urn 
1S3,  urn 

4t'l.(XK1 
2^X1.  (»«) 
3^w.  urn 
(i3<',.  Ul«i 
3«"i<V  H<IO 

4M  yim 
73>>,  i«m 
l.V.  .'.J.'. 
,M,^.  mm 

fi37.  143 

,','.'7.  (i.Vi 

u»',ti.  mm 

>3, 1'lm 

.i'77,  mm 

,1M»,U68 


1341. 
1.042. 
1,214, 

2 

.^.  mrj' 

14, 

-•10. 

6,  47<',, 


37r.. 

IM, 
3t.4, 

(.0 


L.vifi, 
.s,a3<i 

1 , 3;kl 
1 3.  4.M 

1 ,  ."i7u 
4.  4.*: 

3,  flfi:' 

1,117 


242. 20n 
277. '200 
33U.  000 
.108,  000 
(X»,  (XX) 
43K,  0(10 
30(t.  **.'! 
MM.aXl 
(i-2«,  (XK) 

n,".!  nxi 

K'27,  mx) 
400.  000 
fKW.  1)00 

atvi,  SI  10 

.M)1,0(K) 
Vv3.  (WO 
747,  2(«) 
4KV0ai 
fi>>7.  143 
K.Ht,  (100 

yfih.  m»i 

794,  7(X) 
fi77.  (XX) 
196,068 


8S~M 

88^  3B 

S8  IM 
!»446 


«h  .S27 


**  S7J 
Wv  317 

"^  57« 

l') 


>  Federal  contribution,  M0,7'20,(XX),  t):iUiiHV'  from  nistrict  of  Coluinbin  revenuf?, 
J  Hoes  not  include  periu.'ineiit  iii>pro[>ri;ilioii.s  for  debt  wrvice,  Ui  refunds  Uast 

fund  payments,  etc.  „  .     .       ,  ^        .     ,   .     .     , 

•  liulu.les  fiiii'ls  for  l.ibrnry  o{  <.\-,ugTv.sf..  Qovcmment  PrmtiiiR  (Jfilcr,  Architect  ol 

the  ('apiU)l.  etc.,  in  aildition  to  thosr  for  House  of  Ke  present 'Hives.     Fuiid.'<  for  Senile 

to  be  a<tded  there.  ,,        ,   ^,   .,        ,  ,,    ,    . 

«  hicluites $32,1)70, (XX) !»ilded  for  Niitumal  Ubor  lUdatlons  llourd.  National  Meili;ition 

Board,  and  FederU  Mediitiori  ant  Conciliation  Service,  not  part  of  I  leiiartimiit  - 

'Includes  Small  Mu.^inoss  Adimm.^tr  a:un.  Civil  RiehU  Commi,-4Mon.  Maritime 
Commission,  Foreign  Clamus  Sittleinnii  ( ■n:iiiii!,s.sion,  TarifT  Coiiimii.'V<1'>ii,  an<l  I  .8. 
Ann.s  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

•Includes  credit  agencies  and  cor[)orations  (Kiir.il  Electrilication  Adin.ni<tr,ition, 


Farmers  Home  Administration,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  etc.)  and  sjiecial 
programs  and  fiinitic>n.s  including  school  lunch  and  foridiai  assistance. 
■  Includes  funds  for  varioa<  a>;encip.s.  but  mainly  to  provide  for  pay  increases  in 

iniiitiiry  and   iiiiiforiuril   public  he:iUli  .'«»-rvic<'< 

•  llou.^ -p.uvscl  a^urc  did  ujt  lucluie  fund,-  Ilt  nas  k  i>.nding  enactment  of  iiutb- 
oriration  bill. 

•Awaiting  President's  signature. 

Note  -The  i  cilt.  ~-  .m.-ted  Public  I.aw  SS  JUS  '11  i  K.  -  i«'.J!,  suiipl.-^ii' iiUl, 
ld«4  urovidmL'  i4J  "*'  ««i  ( ir  unemployment  oompins  il ;  m  li  v.  terans  and  K.  leral 
cmo'loyees  ^'-"  1  ill  '■  I-iia  nh  2«7  (H  J.  lies.  976),  AI.Lsk.i  otirth'iiMke  relief  ..[.pro- 
nriation  and  lull  '  I..>ws  s-h  3.':i  'H  J  Kes.  laW  oontiimng  :ippr.)prial!on«  11, r  ,ii(.h 
\UR   3! '  19M,  and  sw  4S.H    11  J    K.-^    ll.mi  through  Sept.  3o,  1',*.4. 


TRANSACTION  OF  SENATE  BUSI- 
NESS SUBSEQUENT  TO  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 

CORRECTION  OP  A  VOTE 

In  the  Record  of  Friday,  October  2. 
1964.  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Yoctng]  Is  recorded  as  having  voted  In 
the  affirmative,  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Young]  Is  recorded 
as  having  voted  In  the  negative  on  agree- 
ing to  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  11380)  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes.  This  should  be 
corrected  so  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Yotmo]  voted  in  the  negative,  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  voted  in  the  affirmative. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  3,  1964.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  subsequent  to  the  sine  die 
adjournment  of  the  Senate,  received  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  October  3,  1964,  which  an- 
nounced that  the  House  had  passed  the 
bill  <8.  30741  to  give  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  construction  of  certain  In- 
ternational bridges,  with  ametidmenta. 
In  which  it  requr.'^ted  the  conriirirnce  of 
the  Senate 

The  meftWKe  •Iso  aniumitrrd  Uval  tbr 
HouM-  had  i»«ji*rd  ihr  folio*  Wifc'  bill*  in 
*h>rh  It  rt><j'*»  ^^«-f1  1M<'  concur  n.rr  of  the 
^4«•tl•t«• 

M  M    IWi<i     *<     »        •    -     It,.      .     .  Mr» 

Ui.hd      MifKa^a     »       *«'• 

K   '  i4i    K  >M       •  I  <  I 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  aiuiounced  Uiat 
the  Speaker  had  affl.xed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and.  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  Oc- 
tober 3.  1964,  they  were  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  on  October  5, 
1964: 

S.  646.  An  act  to  regulal*  the  locution  of 
chanceries  and  other  business  offices  of  for- 
eign governmenta  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

S.  1147.  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  construct  and  maintain 
an  adequate  system  of  roods  and  traUs  for 
the  national  forests,  and  for  othear  purposes; 

S.  1593.  An  act  to  amend  section  14  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1954  concern- 
ing the  Interstate  planning  and  coordination 
of  the  Great  River  Road; 

S.  2460.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
13,  1959,  so  aa  to  extend  the  p>erlod  of  time 
within  wlilch  certain  construction  may  be 
undertaken  by  tlie  State  of  Missouri  on 
lands  conveyed  to  such  State  by  the  United 
States; 

S.  2649.  An  act  to  de.slgnate  as  the  Graham 
Burke  Pumping  Plant  the  pumping  plant 
being  constructed  In  the  SUte  of  Arkansas 
aa  part  of  the  White  River  backwat«r  unit 
of  the  Lower  Mlaelsstppl  River  flood  control 
project; 

8  2A54  An  act  to  >  h.mge  the  name  of 
the  canal.  known  »»  the  Bay  Head- 
Manaaquan  Canal  aid  a«  the  Manaaquan 
Rlver-Barne«at  Ba,   t  .;  .i.    to  Point  Pleaaant 

Canitl 

ft  2fM0  An  at"!  Ul  aniMid  tubM^tlnn  llOlf) 
of    \\\\9   a     Ulilt*«l   »><■.»   ClKl* 

a  KMO  An  art  U'  ^v.,ru<\  and  *vtmd  the 
MktioriaJ  Ximtmm  ■HM'  Mr  Art  tM  IMS  and 
I-      vat«t>4    rublif     l-» 

H  »t«l     An  Ml  t  ' 
|«a»     i*»»    r»— y»«>«f 

I  •«  r>      •  »*■  *  r  •      \  tti  t« 
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1965,  with  respect  to  the  disclosure  in  re- 
ports required  thereunder  of  the  names  of 
persons  who  have  appeared  as  witnesses  be- 
fore committees  sitting  In  executive  se.ssion. 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  3,  1964,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  on  October  5,  1964.  received 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives,  announcing  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution,  and 
they  were  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  on  October  6.  1964: 

S.  1684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Founln 
Dlmaritopoulou ; 

S  2499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leoburdo 
L   Gonzalez; 

S.  2698.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Llnui 
Han; 

S  2730.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Jorge 
A.   Picaza; 

S.  2759.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sook 
Hee  and  Kim  Lou; 

S  3035.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa 
Indians; 

HR.  1179.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ba.slllo 
King,  hla  wife,  and  their  children; 

H  R.  1927.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
Statea  Code,  to  revise  the  pension  program 
for  veteran*  of  World  War  1,  World  War  n. 
and  the  Korean  conflict,  and  their  widow« 
and  children,  and  for  other  purpoaea; 

H.R  2434.  An  act  to  amend  acctlon  560  of 
title  38.  Unlt«l  Btatea  Code,  to  permit  tlM 
payment  of  apaclal  penalon  to  holdera  of  tiM 
CongTMalonal  MMUl  of  Honor  awarded  suck 
mMat  for  artlone  Dot  Invotvlnc  oontltrt  wtU 
itn  rn^my.  and  for  other  purpoeM. 

H  n  4M*    An   art   to   aaaoad   tb»   Ini*rael 

R#%enue  Code  of   1M4  to  auttmrlM  tl»»  «■ 

■t  r»rt*in  voUUIe  frvlt-Anvoretf  coaeantr 

ir   Ut*  reliaf  treaf — t  ot  wlfce   •m4i  te» 

H  B   ITTi     A*  ar«  %•  mmthtf  %m» 


lumbla  court  of  general  sessions,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court  of  appeals,  and  the 
Juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purpvoses; 

H  R  8427.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
llslunent  and  maintenance  of  a  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  retirement  and  disability 
system  for  a  limited  number  of  employees, 
and  for  other  purpnases; 

H  R.  9393.  An  act  to  amend  title  IT  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  full  retro- 
activity for  disability  determinations,  to  ex- 
tend the  period  within  which  ministers  may 
elect  coverage,  and  to  validate  wages  errone- 
ouady  reported  for  certain  engineering  aids 
employed  by  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts  In  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H  R  9976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elmer 
Levy; 

H  R.  10473.  An  act  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  F'ederal  payments  may  be  made 
for  foster  care  in  child-care  Institutions  un- 
der the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  under  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  and  for  other  purjxises; 

H  R  11380.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  aa  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  11812.  An  act  making  aprpopriatlons 
for  Foreign  Assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  12259.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tK)nal  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
vide for  the  determination  of  the  amounts 
of  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Government  of  Cuba. 

H  R  12318.  An  act  to  provide  an  equitable 
sy.stera  for  the  classification  of  certain  po.'^l- 
tlons  under  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  12633.  An  act  making  supplement  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1965.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJ  Res.  1192.  Joint  resolution  fixing  the 
time   of   assembly  of  the  89th   Congress 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  Octo- 
ber 5,  presented  to  the  Pre.sident  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
bilL-^: 

S  G46  An  act  to  regulate  the  location  of 
chanceries  and  other  business  offices  of 
forclpn  government.s  In  the  District  of 
C'ohimbla; 

•■^  1147.  An  act  t^^-"  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Atniculture  to  construct  and  maintain  an 
adequate  system  of  roads  and  trails  for  the 
national  forests,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  l.'iOS.  An  act  to  amend  section  14  of  the 
Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of  lfJ,S4  concerning 
the  Interstate  planning  and  coordination  of 
the  Great  River  Road; 

.^  2460.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
in  U»59,  ."^o  as  to  extend  the  period  of  time 
wiiliin  which  certain  con.ctructlon  may  be 
undertaken  by  the  State  of  Mis,'ourl  on  lands 
cr.nveyed  to  such  i^uaf  by  the  United  States; 

-^  2649  An  act  to  desi^rnate  a.s  tlie  Graliam 
Burke  Pumping  Plant  the  pumping  plant 
belntr  constructed  in  the  State  of  Arkansas 
M  part  of  the  White  River  backwater  unit 
of  the  lower  MlsKlsslppl  River  flood  control 
pr.Ject; 

'^  '.'fi.st  An  net  t"  rh.inge  the  name  of  the 
Chilli  known  n%  iiie  B4iy  Hend-MiinB»quan 
C»ii»t  :irid  ait  the  M»i.aiu)unn  Rl\  er-B.irne(t<t 
B.1  .    (anal     1. 1  P<.|nl   PU.i'iiiit  (una! 

•-■    .  tm     An  »«t   t"  ,>ii>rit<l   «  1  »••.*<     !     :     !?«'    ti 
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S.  3162.  An  act  to  amend  section  105(a)  of 
the  Legislative  Brancli  Appropriation  Act, 
1965,  with  respect  to  the  disclosure  In  reports 
required  thereunder  erf  the  names  of  per- 
sons who  have  api>eared  aa  witnesses  before 
comnilttees  sitting  in  executive  session. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  Octo- 
ber 6,  1964,  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  following  enrolled 
bills: 

S.  1684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fotinln 
Dlmantopoulou; 

S.2499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leobardo 
L.  Gonzalez; 

S.  2698.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Linus  Han; 

S.  2730.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
A.  Picaza; 

S.  2759.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sook 
and  Kim  Lou;  and 

S.  3035.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chip- 
pewa Indians. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  HOUSE  SUB- 
SEQUENT TO  ADJOURNMENT 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  EN- 
ROLLED AFTER  SINE  DIE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
on  the  follovsing  dates,  that  committee 
had  examined  and  found  truly  enrolled 
bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 
On  October  3,  1964: 

H  R.  1179.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  BaslUo 
King,  his  wife,  and  their  children; 

H  R  2434.  An  act  to  amend  section  560  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
payment  of  special  pension  to  holders  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  awarded  such 
medal  for  actions  not  Involving  conflict  with 
an  enemy,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  4649.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  the  use 
of  certain  volatile  fruit-flavored  concentrates 
In  the  cellar  treatment  of  wine,  and  for  other 
purposes:  • 

H.R  8427.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  retirement  and  disability 
sy.stcm  for  a  limited  number  of  employees, 
and   for   other   purposes; 

H.R  9393.  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  full  retro- 
activity for  disability  determinations,  to  ex- 
tend the  period  within  which  ministers  may 
elect  coverage,  and  to  validate  wages  er- 
roneously reported  for  certain  engineering 
aides  employed  by  soil  and  wat«r  conserva- 
tion districts  In  Oklahoma,  and  for  other 
I)urpn.ses: 

H.R.  9976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elmer 
Levy; 

H  R  10473  An  act  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  Federal  payments  may  be  made 
for  faster  care  in  child-care  institutions 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  under  title  rv  of  the 
StK-lal  Security  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H  R  12:<!.S9  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
lli>n.-»l  fliiunn  Seitlenient  Act  of  IMS  to  pro- 
vide for  the  deierminBtion  of  the  ami>\inu 
of  rUini»  of  n»iional»  <<f  the  United  .'-t«ie» 
«g.«iii»(  t!.r  (i' >\rri,Tiim  >!  Ciiriii 
'  ►'    <  I.  '    toer  ^    1  J4V4 
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District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
the  Juvenile  Cotirt  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11380.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  aa  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11812.  An. act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
for   other   purposes; 

H.R.  12318.  An  act  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  the  classification  of  certain  posi- 
tions under  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for   other   purposes; 

H.R.  12633.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1965,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1192.  Joint  resolution  fixing  the 
time  of  assembly  of  the  89th  Congress. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED  AFTER  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  the 
Speaker  by  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 372,  88th  Congress,  he  did  on  the 
following  dates  sign  enrolled  bills  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  October  5, 1964: 

H.R,  1179.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Baeiilo 
King,  his  wife,  and  their  children; 

H.R.  2434.  An  act  to  amend  section  660  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
payment  of  special  pension  to  holders  of  th.e 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  awarded  such 
medal  for  actions  not  Involving  conflict  with 
an  enemy,  and  for  other  purposes; 

Hil.4649.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  the  use 
of  certain  volatile  fruit-flavor  concentrates 
in  the  cellar  treatment  of  wine,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  8427.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  a  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity system  for  a  limited  number  of  employ- 
ees, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9393.  An  act  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  full  retroac- 
tivity for  disability  determinations,  to 
extend  the  period  within  which  ministers 
may  elect  coverage,  and  to  validate  wages 
erroneoiisly  reported  for  certain  engineering 
aids  employed  by  soU  and  water  conserva- 
tion diftricts  in  Oklahoma,  and  for  other 
purposep; 

H.R  9976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elmer 
Levy; 

H.R.  10473.  An  act  to  extend  the  jjerlod 
during  which  Federal  pa\-ments  may  be  made 
for  foster  care  In  chUd-care  Institutions 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  under  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H  R.  12259  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
vide for  the  determination  of  the  amounts 
of  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Government  of  Cuba 
On  October  6,   1964 

H  R  1927  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  pension  program 
for  veteran*  of  World  War  I.  World  War  II. 
and  the  Korean  conflict  and  their  m-tdowa 
and   children    and   for  other   purpaac«. 

H  R  .S871  An  art  Jf  tn'tilij  the  retlre- 
inri.t  i>rneflt«  <tf  the  Judffea  of  the  Dtstrirt 
of  <'<ii!icnhia  <'<'iirT  of  0»n»ra]  B«<aa><>ni>  th« 
rM»'r».  !  f  f"  :i»r.Ni»  (Vnart  .»f  Apt>»«la  and 
•     '    .'       »       »  I      ')•        f   th#   IJi*«ri(  '   tif  ('..luir. 


■  » 


•    ■ 
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Title 


District  o(  Coliimbis  ' 

Interior 

Treasury  > 

U.S.  Tax  C!oart 

Post  Office 

Executive  Office  of  President 

Legislative  • 

Labor  *. - - 

Health,  Education,  WeUare„ 

Defense 

State 

U8IA 

Justice 

Judiciary 

Commerce 

Related  agencies' 

Agriculture 

Related  agencies  • 

Deficiency,  1964  ' 

Independent  offices  • 

Military  amstructlon 

Public  works 

Foreign  aid 

Supplemental,  1966 


Budget  eetlmatw 


$367, 

1.0*7, 

1,236. 

o 

6,  01  si 
U, 

7S7', 

6,773. 

♦7.417, 

401, 

174, 

3t>7, 

01, 

Oil, 

30. 

1.573, 

4.1.'*. 

1,3(17. 

M,:M4, 

1.*'79, 

4,  372, 

3,95S. 

1,370, 


702,300 
728,000 
090,000 
5U.0O0 
000,000 
44«.000 
587.365 
580,000 
566,000 
000,000 
712,000 
800,000 
887,000 
827,000 
060,000 
644.000 
421,600 
682,000 
380,789 
685,400 
000,000 
449.000 
337.000 
468.874 


Amount 
(Houael 


r^ 


$338 

1,023, 

1.207, 

2 

S.OOl 

14 

173. 

61 «, 

6,276, 

46,  7.^0, 

343, 

166, 

364, 

60, 

730, 

20, 

1.403. 

3.  7H8, 
1.264, 
S,091, 
1,500. 

4,  32.S. 
3,  739. 

998. 


»6.200 
178,600 
080,000 
606,000 
600.000 
336.000 
626,640 
OQ4,000 
300,000 
267.000 
837.000 
900.000 
036,000 
360.000 
086,000 
638.000 
618,000 
978.000 
913.680 
6(W.0OO 
U14.000 
060,200 
240.400 
645, 874 


Amount  as  passed 
(Senate) 


$342, 

1.066, 

1,220, 

2, 

6,002, 

14. 

210, 

61 S. 

6.  482. 

46.774. 

383, 

150, 

364. 

60. 

727, 

27. 

1,573, 

3,765. 

1,349. 

13,588, 

1,582. 

4,443, 

3.662. 

1,220, 


181,976 
436.425 
060,600 
606,000 
600.000 
438,000 
380,686 
0(24,000 
183.000 
401.000 
206,000 
380,000 
036.000 
360,800 
481.000 
738.000 
167,625 
515,000 
637,143 
597,050 
060,000 
283,200 
077,000 
068,068 


Amount  enacted 


$341 

1,042, 

1.214. 

2. 

6,000, 

14, 

210 

566, 

6,  476, 

46,762, 

376. 

164, 

364, 

«), 

725, 

27 

1,5061 

3,630. 

1,336, 

13.464 

1.670. 

4.430, 

3,662, 

1.117, 


242,200 
277.200 
330.000 
606,000 
000,000 
438,000 
300.885 
004,000 
029,000 
081,000 
827,000 
400.000 
036.000 
360,800 
501,000 
663,000 
747,200 
415.000 
687.143 
869,000 
068,000 
7»4,700 
077,000 
106,068 


Publli 


8S-(7I 


88-W 

8MM 

»-iie 

*•  44« 
88  527 


88-573 

88^17 
88-607 
88-«7« 
8S-611 

(•) 
(•) 


>  Federal  contribution,  $40,720,000;  balance  from  District  of  Columbia  revenues. 
'  Does  not  Include  permanent  appropriations  for  debt  service,  tax  refund'^,  trust 
fund  payments,  etc.  ,.  .     .     . 

•  Includes  funds  for  Library  of  Congress,  Qovemment  Printing  Office.  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  etc..  in  addition  to  those  for  House  of  Representatives.  Funds  for  Senate 
to  be  added  there.  ,  „,  ,.       , .,    .,    . 

•  Includes $32,070,000 added  tor  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  National  Mediation 
Board,  and  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  not  part  of  Department's 

» Includes  Small  Business  Administration,  Civil  Rights  Commission,  Maritime 
Comjnission,  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  Tariff  Commission,  and  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  .  j    ,    _^    . 

•  Includes  credit  agencies  and  corporations  (Rural  Electrification  Administration, 


Farmers  Home  Administration,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  etc.)  and  special 
programs  and  functions  includinp  school  lunch  and  foreign  assistance. 

'  Include*  funds  for  various  agencies,  but  mainly  to  provide  for  pay  increases  in 
military  and  uniformed  public  health  service,''. 

'  lloiLse-passod  (Igurc  did  not  include  funds  for  NAS.\.  pending  enactment  of  auth- 
orization bill. 

•.\waitmg  Presideul's  signature. 

Note —The  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  88-295  (II.J.  Res.  902),  suppUiiKritaL 
1964  providing  $42,000,000  for  unemployment  oompensation  to  veterans  and  Federal 
employees  Also  Public  Law  88-207  (H  J.  Res.  976),  Alaska  earthquake  relief  appro- 
nriiUion  and  Public  Laws  88-325  (H.J.  Res.  1066)  contUiung  appropriations  through 
Aug  31.  1064.  and  88-488  (H.J.  Res.  1160)  through  Sept.  30.  1064. 


TRANSACTION  OP  SENATE  BUSI- 
NF,SS  SUBSEQUENT  TO  SINE  DIE 
ADJOmiNMFlNT 

CORRECTION  OF  A  VOTE 

In  the  Record  of  Piiday,  October  2, 
1064.  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Young]  Ls  recorded  a.s  having  voted  In 
the  afSmiative.  and  the  Senator  from 
North  DakoUi  I  Mr.  Young  J  Is  recorded 
as  havioK  vottxl  In  the  negative  on  agree- 
In.!,'  to  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(HR.  11380'  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign A.ssL'^tance  Act  of  1961.  ius  amended, 
and  for  other  purpo.ses.  This  should  be 
corrected  so  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  voted  in  the  negative,  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young  1  voted  In  the  affirmative. 


MESSAGES   FTiOM  THE  HOUSE 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  3,  1964,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  .subsequent  to  the  sine  die 
adjournment  of  the  Senate,  received  a 
messai^e  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre.senta- 
tives,  on  October  3,  1964.  which  an- 
nounced that  the  House  had  pa.sstxl  the 
bin  iS.  3074)  to  give  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  construction  of  certain  in- 
ternational bridges,  with  amendments, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  tiiat  the 
House  had  pas.sed  the  following  bills.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate; 

H,R.  10820,  An  act  f(ir  the  relief  of  Mrs 
MlchUto  MlyazaJti  WlUliUius; 

HR  11317  An  act  for  the  relief  ,>f  S^x) 
ii<,ug  Kim;  and 

H.R  11956  An  act  Xor  tlie  relief  of  Woo 
S-x)!!  Kook. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  mfvssage  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afTixed  his  signature  to 
the  followmg  enrolled  bills,  and.  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  Oc- 
tober 3,  1964,  they  were  signed  by  the 
President  pro  temi>ore  on  October  5, 
1964: 

S.  646.  An  act  to  regulate  the  location  of 
chanceries  and  other  business  offices  of  for- 
eign governments  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

S  1147  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  construct  and  maintain 
a.n  iideciu.ite  system  of  roads  and  trails  for 
the  national  forests,  and  for  other  purixi.'^es; 

S  1593  An  act  to  amend  section  14  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1954  concern- 
ing the  Interstate  phmnlnp  and  coordination 
of  the  Clreat  River  Road; 

S  2460.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
13,  1959,  so  aa  to  extei;d  the  period  of  time 
within  which  certain  construction  may  be 
underti\keu  by  the  State  of  Mlssmirl  on 
lands  conveyed  to  such  State  by  the  United 
States: 

S  2649  An  lict  to  designate  a.s  the  Grah.am 
Burke  Pumping  Plant  the  pumping  plant 
being  con.itructed  in  the  Slait^-  of  Arkan.s.us 
as  part  ot  the  White  Hlver  backwater  unit 
of  the  1/Ower  Ml.sslsslppl  River  flcxjd  coiurnl 
project; 

S  26.'>4  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  canal.  known  as  the  Bay  Head- 
Man:i.squan  Canal  and  as  the  Manasquan 
Kiver-Barnepat  Bay  Canal,  to  Point  P!ea.sant 

Canal; 

S  2969-  An  act  to  anuMid  suV^sectiun  I20if  i 
of   title  23.  United  St.ites  Ctxle 

B  3060  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  and 
to  extend  Public  Lii.vs  H15  and  874.  81st 
Congreiis    (federally   a:!,    ica    arca.si; 

S  3143  An  act  to  d'Mkjnale  i\s  Clair  Engle 
Lake  the  reservoir  rriMt<'d  by  the  Trinity 
Dam.  Central  Valley  project    CaJlfornla;   and 

S  3162  An  act  to  amend  section  105(a) 
of  the  Legl.slatne  Brai.'  !;  .^i-projirlatlon  Act. 


1965,  with  respect  to  the  disclosure  In  re- 
ports required  thereunder  of  the  names  of 
persons  who  have  appeared  as  witnesses  be- 
fore committees  sitting  In  executive  session. 

Under  autliority  of  the  oidt,  r  (»f  the 
Senate  of  OctolxT  3.  1964.  the  Sect-  tary 
of  the  Senate  on  Oct(,>ber  5.  19C4.  received 
a  message  from  the  Hou.se  of  Ripre- 
sentatlves,  announcing  that  the  Speaker 
had  alTixf-d  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  bill.-;  and  joint  resolution,  and 
they  were  siuned  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  on  October  6.   1964: 

S  1684  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fotlnln 
Dima  n  t^>p'  lUlou ; 

s  2499  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leobardo 
L    Gonzi\lez; 

8.2698.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Linus 
Han: 

S  2730.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Jorge 
A    Plcaza; 

S.  2759  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Book 
Hee  and   Kim  Lou; 

S  303.'i  An  act  to  provide  for  the  di.'-p<-)si- 
tlon  of  judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Rod  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa 
tndlan.s; 

HR  1179  .\i\  act  for  the  relief  of  B.i,^:lio 
KiOK     his    wile,    and    their    children. 

H  R  1927.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
.State's  Code,  to  revl.se  the  pension  protrram 
for  veterans  of  World  War  I.  World  W..r  11. 
and  the  Korean  conflict,  and  their  widows 
and   children,   and   for  other   purposes. 

H  R.  2434.  An  act  to  amend  section  560  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
payment  of  special  pension  to  holders  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  awarded  such 
medal  for  actions  not  Involving  conflict  with 
.Oi   enemy,   and   for   other   purjxjses; 

H  R  4649  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ccxle  of  1954  to  authorize  the  use 
of  certain  volatile  fruit-flavored  concentratee 
in  the  cellar  treatment  of  wine,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H  R  5871  An  act  to  modify  the  retirement 
benefits  of  the  Judges  of  the  District  of  Co. 


lumbla  court  of  general  sessions,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court  of  appeals,  and  the 
juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purj)<:>ses; 

H  R  8427  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  retirement  and  dUablllty 
system  for  a  limited  number  of  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.9393  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  full  retro- 
activity for  dlsabUlty  determinations,  to  ex- 
tend the  jierlod  within  which  ministers  may 
elect  coverage,  and  to  validate  wages  errone- 
ously reptirted  for  certain  engineering  aids 
employed  by  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts  In  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H  R  9976  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elmer 
Levy; 

H  R  10473  An  act  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  Federal  payments  may  be  made 
for  foster  care  In  chlld-care  Institutions  un- 
der the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  under  title  LV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  11380  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  11812  An  act  making  aprpoprlations 
for  Foreign  A.s.slstance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R  12259  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
vide for  the  determination  of  the  amounts 
of  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Government  of  Cuba; 

HR  12318  An  act  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  the  classification  of  certain  posi- 
tions under  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  12633  An  act  making  supplement  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1192.  Joint  resolution  fixing  the 
time  of  assembly  of  the  89th  Congress. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

Tlie  Secretary  of  tlie  Senat-e.  on  Octo- 
ber 5,  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
bills: 

S  646.  An  act  to  regulate  the  location  of 
chanceries  and  other  business  ofHces  of 
foreign  governments  in  the  District  of 
Coltimbla; 

S.  1147.  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  construct  and  maintain  an 
adequate  system  of  roads  and  trails  for  the 
national  forests,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1593.  An  act  to  amend  section  14  of  the 
Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of  1954  concerning 
the  Interstate  planning  and  coordination  of 
the  Great  River  Road; 

S  2460.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
I'V  1959.  GO  as  to  extend  the  period  of  time 
within  jyhlch  certain  construction  may  be 
undertaken  by  the  State  of  Missouri  on  lands 
conveyed  to  such  State  by  the  United  States; 

S  2649.  An  act  to  designate  as  the  Graham 
Burke  Pumping  Plant  the  pumping  plant 
being  constructed  in  the  State  of  Arkansas 
as  part  of  the  White  River  backwater  unit 
of  the  lower  Mississippi  River  flood  control 
project; 

S  2654  An  art  to  change  the  name  of  the 
canal,  known  as  flie  Bay  Hend-Manasquan 
Canal  and  as  the  Maiiasquan  Rlver-Barnegat 
Bay  Canal,  to  Point  Plea-^ant  Canal; 

S  2968  An  act  to  amend  subsection  120(f  > 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 

.S  3060  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  and 
to  extend  Public  Law  815  and  874.  81st  Con- 
gress (federally  affected  areas); 

S  3143  An  act  to  designate  as  Clair  Engle 
Like  the  reservoir  created  by  the  Trinity 
Datn    Central  Valley  project,  California;   and 


S  3162  .\n  act  to  an.end  section  105(a)  of 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1965.  with  respect  to  the  disclosure  in  rejxjrts 
required  thereunder  of  the  names  of  per- 
sons who  have  appeared  as  witnesses  before 
committees  sitting  in  executive  session. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  Octo- 
ber 6.  1964,  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  following  enrolled 
bills: 

S.  1684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fotinin 
Dlmantopoulou;        ^^', 

S  2499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leobardo 
L.  Gonzalez; 

S.  2698.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Linus  Han; 

S.  2730.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
A.  Plcaza; 

S.  2759.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sook 
and  Kim  Lou;  and 

S.  3035.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chip- 
pewa Indians. 


PROCEEIDINGS  OP  THE  HOUSE  SUB- 
SEQUENT TO  ADJOURNMENT 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  EN- 
ROLLED AFTER  SINE  DIE  AD- 
JOURNMENT^ 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committ^ 
on  House  Administration,  rejxirted  that 
on  the  following  dates,  that  committ^ee 
had  examined  and  found  truly  enrolled 
bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 
On  October  3.  1964: 

H  R.  1179.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Basillo 
King,  his  Wife,  and  their  children; 

H.R.  2434  An  act  to  amend  section  560  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
payment  of  special  pension  to  holders  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  awarded  such 
medal  for  actions  not  Involving  conflict  with 
an  enemy,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  4649.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inte.-'nal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  the  use 
of  certain  volatile  fruit-flavored  concentrates 
In  the  cellar  treatment  of  wine,  and  for  other 
purposes;  • 

H H,  8427.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  retirement  and  disability 
system  for  a  limited  number  of  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9393.  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  full  retro- 
activity for  disability  determinations,  to  ex- 
tend the  period  within  which  ministers  n-iay 
elect  coverage,  and  to  validate  wag(»  er- 
roneously reported  for  certain  enpmeering 
aides  employed  by  soU  and  water  con.serva- 
tlon  districts  In  Oklahoma,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  9976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elmer 
Levy: 

H.R.  10473.  An  act  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  Federal  payments  may  be  made 
for  foster  care  In  child-care  Institutions 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  under  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  12259.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
vide for  the  determination  of  the  amounts 
of  claims  of  nationals  of  tlie  United  States 
against  the  Government  of  Cuba 
On  October  5.  1964  : 

H  R   1927.  An  act  to  amend  title  38   United 
States  Code,   to  revise   the  pension   program 
for  veterans  of  World  W'ar  I.  World  War  II 
and    the    Korean    conflict,    and    their    widows 
and  children    and  for  other  purposes: 

HR.6871  An  act  to  modify  the  require- 
ment benefits  of  the  Judees  of  the  District 
of  Columbia    Court   of   General   Sessions,    the 


District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R,  11380  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  ris  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes, 

HR  11812.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  a.ssistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1965.  and 
for   other   purposes; 

H.R.  12318  An  act  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  the  classification  of  certain  posi- 
tions under  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for   other   purposes; 

H.R.  12633.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J,  Res,  1192.  Joint  resolution  fixing  the 
time  of  assembly  of  the  89th  Congress. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  ANT)  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED  AFTER  SIN^  DIE 
ADJOLTINMENT 

Pursuant  to  tl:c  autlioniy  grar.ted  the 
Speaker  by  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 372,  88th  Congress,  he  did  on  the 
following  dates  sign  enrolled  bills  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  October  5,  1964 

HR.  1179.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  BaslUo 
Kine,  hLs  wife,  and  their  children; 

H  R  24.H  An  act  to  amend  section  560  of 
t:-:e  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
p:»yment  of  special  pension  to  holders  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  awarded  such 
medal  for  actions  not  Involving  conflict  w;:h 
an  enemy,  and  for  other  purposes; 

Hit,  4649.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  the  use 
of  certain  volatile  fruit-flavor  concentratee 
in  the  cellar  treatment  of  wine,  and  for  other 
ptu-poses; 

H  R  8427  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tabli-sliment  and  maintenance  of  a  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity system  lor  a  limited  number  of  employ- 
ees, and  for  other  purjxjses; 

H.R.  9393.  An  act  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  full  retroac- 
tivity for  disability  determinations,  to 
extend  the  perlcxl  within  which  ministers 
may  elect  coverage,  and  to  validate  wages 
erroneously  reported  for  certain  engineering 
aids  employed  by  soU  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts  in  Oklahoma,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  9976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elmer 
Levy; 

H.R.  10473.  An  act  to  extend  the  i>eriod 
during  which  Federal  pa\-mcnts  may  be  made 
for  foster  care  in  child-care  Institutions 
uiider  the  program  of  aid  to  famines  with 
dependent  cl:illdren  under  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  12259  .\i\  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
vide for  the  determination  of  the  amounts 
of  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Governmient  of  Cuba. 
On   October  6.   1964: 

H  R  1927.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  pension  program 
for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II, 
and  tlae  Korean  conflict,  and  their  widows 
and   cliildren.   and   for  other  purposes, 

H.R,  5871,  .An  act  IjS  modify  the  retire- 
ment benefits  of  tl:ie  Judges  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  ai;d 
thic  Jii\-enile  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  pur{x>ses: 

H  R  ia380  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
ai^.d  !or  other  purpiises: 

HR  11812  An  .'ict  making  appropriations 
for    loreign    as^^istance    and    related   agencies 
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October  7,  1961, 


for  the  flsoal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  12318  An  act  to  pmvlde  an  equitable 
system  for  the  classification  of  certain  [xvsl- 
tions  under  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purpo-ses: 

HR,  12633.  An  act  maklni?  siiiiplcmental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  pur!H)ses.  and 

H.J,  Res  1192.  Joint  resolution  fixing  the 
time  of  as-semb!y  of  the  a^th  Cor.prc.-vS 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 
AFTER  SINE  DIE   ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  .he  authority  tTraiited  the 
Speaker  by  House  Concurtfmt  Resolution 
372.  88th  Congress,  he  did  on  October  6, 
1964.  siKn  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S    1684.   An    act    for    the    relief    of    Fotlnln 
Dlmantopotilou; 
S. 


An  act  for  tlu»  relief  of  r;eobardo  L. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  I.lnus  Han; 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge  A. 


2499. 
Gonzalez: 

S   2698. 

S.  2730. 
Plcaza; 

S.  2759.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sook 
Hee   and  Kim  Lou;    and 

S.  3035.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  di.sposl- 
tlon  of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa 
Indians. 


BILLS  PRESENTED   TO  THE   PRESI- 
DENT AFTER  SINE  DLE  ADJOURN- 
MENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 

on  House  Administration,  reported  that 


that  committee  did  on  October  6.  1964. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R.  1096.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  designation  and 
administration  of  the  Ice  Ai-e  National  Scien- 
tific Reserve  In  the  State  of  Wiscon.sln.  and 
for  other  purpo.ses. 

H,R.  1179.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  BaslUo 
King,  his  wife,  and  tlielr  i  hi;dren; 

H  R.  1927.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  C(Kle,  to  revise  the  pension  program 
for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  W;ir  II. 
and  the  Korean  contlh".  and  their  widows 
and  children,  and  for  o'.i.rr   purjxises; 

HR.2434,  An  act  to  amend  .section  560  of 
title  38,  United  Stales  CiKie.  to  permit  tlie 
payment  of  s{K"Clal  [Hm.sion  to  holdcrb  of  the 
Congre.Hsional  Medal  of  H)nor  awarded  stich 
medal  for  actions  not  Inv^  living  conflict  with 
an  enemy,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  4649.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  the  use 
of  certain  volatile  fruit-flavor  concentrates 
In  the  cellar  treatment  of  wine,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H  R.  5871.  An  act  to  mxllfy  the  retirement 
benefits  of  the  Judges  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Oener;U  Sessions,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  <if  .Appeals,  and  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  Ctilumbla. 
and  for  other  purposcR; 

H  R.  7348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank  B. 
Rowlett; 

H  R  8427.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  Central  In- 
t«Ulgpnce  Agency   retirement  and   disability 


system    for   a   limited    number   of   employee*, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

n  H  9393  An  act  to  amend  title  11  of  tha 
Soeiai  Security  Act  to  provide  full  retroac- 
tivity for  disability  determinations,  to  extend 
the  period  within  which  ministers  may  elect 
coverage,  and  to  validate  wages  erroneously 
reported  for  certain  engineering  aids  em- 
ployed by  s*.)ll  and  water  conservation  dlB- 
tricts  In  Oklahonia,  and   fcjr  other  purpose*; 

H  R.  9976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elmer 
Levy. 

H  R  10473  An  act  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  Federal  payments  may  be  made 
for  foster  care  In  child-care  Institutions  un- 
der the  prot'ram  of  aid  to  families  With  de- 
pendent children  under  title  IV  of  the  Social 
St'iurlty  Act,  and  for  other  purpxises; 

HK  11380  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  AsslsUince  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

nn  1IHI2  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
for  other  purp<:)ses; 

H  R  12259  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
vide for  the  determination  of  the  amounts  of 
claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States 
at;aln.st  the  Government  of  Cuba; 

H  R  12318  An  act  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  the  classification  of  certain  posi- 
tions under  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
for  other  puriiofies; 

H  R  12633  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.    1965,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

HJ  Res.  1192.  Joint  resolution  flxlng  tlie 
time  of  assembly  of  the  89th  Congress. 
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NOTICE 

The  last  issue  of  the  daily  Congressional  Record  for  the  second 
session  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress  will  be  published  not  later  than 
Friday,  October  23,  1964.  It  is  reguested  that  copy  and  proofs  of 
speeches  withheld  for  revision,  or  extensions  of  remarks  as  authorized 
by  either  House,  be  submitted  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  or  to 
the  Congressional  Record  Clerk,  Room  H-112,  Capitol,  before  that  date. 

By  order  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

CARL  HAYDEN,  Chairman. 


Report  of  the  House  Majority  Leader  on 
the  Accomplishments  of  the  88th 
Confress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure,  tndeed,  to  report  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  this,  the  88th,  Congress. 
By  any  objective  standard,  we  have  added 
a  shining  chapter  to  the  history  of  this 
House.  I  am  tremendously  proud  of  our 
record. 

It  is  right  and  proper  to  examine  my 
reasons  for  calling  this  an  outstanding 
Congress.  I  have  spoken  of  an  objective 
standard;  that  Is  what  I  Intend  to  apply. 

I  do  not  speak  now  as  a  political  parti- 
san. Surely,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  And  proud  to  be. 
The  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  and  of  the  coordinate  tx>dy  are 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party;  we 
have  worked  with  two  E>emocratic  Presi- 
dents In  the  course  of  this  Congress.  I 
intend  to  give  due  regard  to  these  facts 
in  their  place.  But  for  now,  let  us  seek  a 
proper  yardstick  by  which  to  judge  a 
Congress.  When  we  have  found  that, 
the  relationship  t)etween  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  Congress  and  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  Members  l)elong  to 
the  Democratic  Party  will  be  fairly 
obvious. 

Commentators  like  labels.  Of  late, 
they  have  been  applying  two  of  them  to 
the  88th  Congress.  Some  are  calling  It 
"the  education  Congress";  others,  "the 
conservation  Congress."  Both  are  true. 
We  have  written  a  record  in  each  of  those 
areas  to  rival  that  of  any  Congress  In 
our  history.  But  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  neither  of  these  appellations 
touches  the  real  wellsprlng  of  our  ac- 
tivities in  the  past  2  years.  I  submit, 
rather,  that  the  proper  designation  for 


this    Congress     is    "the     compassionate 
Congress." 

And  if  this  can  truly  l>e  called  "The 
Compassionate  Congress,"  then  I  believe 
that  we  have  found  the  answer  to  why 
this  has  t>een  a  Congress  of  singular 
achievement.  For  if  we  have  been  mo- 
tivated by  a  deep  feeling  for,  and  under- 
standing of,  the  needs  and  yearnings  of 
our  citizens,  we  have  fulfilled  the  highest 
expectations  of  the  Poimding  Fathers. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  government? 
Certainly,  there  Is  no  better  place  to 
seek  an  answer  than  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  For  that  document 
was  written  lx>th  to  explam  our  separa- 
tion from  England  and  to  enunciate  the 
principles  of  the  new  government  which 
we  would  establish.  There  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson wrote : 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights.  Governments  are 
Instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

The  Government  was  established,  then, 
to  secure  the  rights  of  the  people.  Since 
all  men  are  equal,  all  possess  these  rights. 
Government  exists  to  secure  them  for 
all. 

The  primary  concern  of  Government 
must  be  people.  All  of  the  activities  in 
which  it  engages  must  be  geared  to  the 
betterment  of  the  citizens.  As  Wood  row- 
Wilson  said: 

I  hope  that  we  shall  never  forget  that  we 
created  this  Nation  not  to  serve  ourselves, 
but  to  serve  mankind. 

And  In  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
In  1962,  President  Kennedy  said: 

A  strong  America  cannot  neglect  the  as- 
pirations of  Its  citizens — the  welfare  of  the 
needy,  the  health  care  of  the  elderly,  the 
education  of  the  young.  For  we  are  not  de- 
veloping this  Nation's  wealth  for  Its  own 
sake.  Wealth  Is  the  means — and  people  are 
the  ends. 

The  condition  of  man,  then,  is  the 
proper  concern  of  Government.     If  we 


should  lose  sight  of  this  and  act  £is  if 
power  or  wealth  are  our  greatest  asset 
we  have  truly  lost  our  way.  Surely,  we 
must  remain  strong  and  prosperous;  but 
only  because  if  we  do  not.  we  cannot 
properly  pursue  our  real  goal. 

If  we  agree,  then,  that  the  purpose  of 
Govenunent  is  to  protect  and  cherish 
the  citizen,  we  may  properly  ask  how 
best  this  can  be  done.  Specifically,  how 
does  the  Gtovenunent  best  care  for  those 
who  have  consented  to  be  governed  by 
it?  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  man  is 
cared  for  in  the  real  sense  only  when  his 
Government  devotes  itself  to  the  crea- 
tion of  that  atmosphere  which  is  most 
conducive  to  his  individual  self-realiza- 
tion. His  Goverimient  fulfills  its  func- 
tion when  it  frees  him  from  the  enslav- 
ing forces  of  his  environment,  when  it 
recognizes  his  dignity,  when  It  has  faith 
in  him  and  gives  him  hope,  when  it 
grants  him  the  opportunity  to  be  him- 
self. 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  ourselves? 
It  means,  I  believe,  to  be  all  that  we  are 
capable  of  being,  to  develop  our  full 
potential.  This  is  the  l>asic  sispiration 
of  all  of  our  citizens  and  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  Govenunent  to  create  those  cir- 
cumstances which  will  make  jxjssible  its 
realization. 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  in  a  general 
way  of  the  proper  function  of  Govern- 
ment. And  what  I  have  said  applies  to 
all  of  the  branches  of  Goverimient.  But 
I  think  it  applies  in  a  very  sr>ecial  way 
to  the  legislative  body.  Congress  is  the 
public  forum,  the  vehicle  through  which 
the  will  of  the  people  is  expressed.  It  is 
composed  of  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  and  is  charged  with  the 
task  of  translating  their  needs  and 
desires  mto  enforceable  legislation.  And 
the  basic  need  and  desire  of  every  citi- 
zen, as  I  have  said,  is  to  be  allowed  to 
develop  his  full  potential.  Therefoie. 
that  Congress  which  enacts  legislation 
designed  to  grant  to  all  citizens  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  their  full  potential 
may  truly  be  said  to  have  represented 
the  will  of  the  p>eople  and.  consequently, 
to  have  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  instituted. 

If  the  creation  of  the  opp>ortunily  for 
self-realization  is  our  goal,  certainly 
equality  in  this  opportumty  is  basic. 
Opportunity  is  not  something  to  be  ex- 
tended to  some  and  denied  to  other.";. 
And  surely  not  by  the  Congress  of  the 
Uruted  States  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  all  the  people  and  constitutinR 
the  forum  of  all  of  the  citizens. 

It  cannot  l>e  denied  that  there  are  sep  - 
ments  of  our  population  which  do  not 
possess  opportunity  for  self-realization 
equal  to  that  of  their  more  fortunate 
neighbors.  The  reasons  are  many  but 
the  result  is  identical :  the  victim  does  not 
share  in  the  abundance  of  the  Nation. 
And  one  can  say  that  those  who  are  thus 
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alienated  from  their  neighbors  are  In  a 
position  to  develop  their  full  potential. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  will  be  obvious 
from  even  a  summary  consideration  of 
our  enactments  during  this  Congress  that 
we  have  devoted  ourselves  to  these  ne- 
glected segments  of  our  population  and 
have  attempted  to  extend  to  them  the 
opportunity  and  the  hope  which  other 
citizens  enjoy  and  which  they,  by  right, 
deserve. 

Certainly  a  lack  of  employment  skills 
means  a  lack  of  opportunity.  Our  $921 
million  program  of  increased  support  for 
vocational  education  Is  geared  to  giving 
opportunity  for  economic  betterment  to 
those  who  have  most  need  of  it — the 
young,  the  unskilled,  the  school  dropouts, 
the  displaced  workers. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Technology,  Automation,  and 
Economic  Progress,  established  this  year, 
will  enable  us  to  derive  the  maximum 
economic  benefit  from  technological  ad- 
vancement with  the  minimum  of  human 
displ8w;ement  and  suffering. 

The  amendments  to  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  passed  dur- 
ing the  first  session,  will  allow  us  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  the  problems 
of  the  unskilled  and  Inadequately  edu- 
cated. 

The  bulk  of  the  war  on  poverty  is 
aimed  at  preparing  our  untrained  vouth 
for  employment. 

What  of  the  migrant  worker?  Much- 
needed  protection  Is  afforded  by  the  law 
passed  this  year  requiring  the  registra- 
tion of  crew  leaders. 

The  requirement  for  equal  pay  for 
women  when  employed  in  essentially  the 
same  work  as  men  is  the  extension  of 
economic  opportunity  to  a  category  of 
workers  who  too  often  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  discrimination. 

And  while  I  speak  of  discrimination, 
the  Nation  and  the  world  will  not  soon 
forget  that  a  modem  emancipation  proc- 
lamation Is  now  law.  The  Civil  Rights 
Act  guarantees  to  all  Americans  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Constitution. 

The  Congress  has  entered  a  too-long 
neglected  field  with  its  two  programs  de- 
signed to  combat  mental  retardation  and 
mental  Illness.  Certainly  the  preven- 
tion of  mental  retardation  and  the  re- 
hablhtatlon  of  the  mentally  ill  extend 
hope  and  opportunity  to  a  neglected  seg- 
ment of  our  population. 

Our  growing  population  of  elderly  per- 
sons are  too  often  cut  off  from  the  abun- 
dance of  this  Nation.  The  omrUbus 
Housing  Act  passed  during  this  session 
provides  $75  million  for  the  construction 
of  special  housing  for  the  elderly.  And 
the  Housing  Act  passed  last  session  In- 
creases the  authorization  for  direct  loans 
to  nonprofit  corporations  and  coopera- 
tives for  the  elderly. 

Our  handicapped  citizens  were  not  for- 
gotten by  this  Congress.  We  Increased 
the  funds  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  the  Employment  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped  and  extended  to  the  handi- 
capped most  of  the  programs  under  the 
Housing  Act. 

The  economic  insecurity  of  young  In- 
dian boys  was  dealt  with  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  vocational  education  program 
for  adult  Indians. 
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Look  down  the  list  of  legislation  passed 
by  this  Congress  to  aid  veterans  and  you 
will  see  that  we  do  not  forget  the  sac- 
rifices of  these  men  and  the  physical 
handicaps  they  have  suffered  in  our  de- 
fense. Benefits  can  never  compensate 
them  but  they  can  make  it  possible  for 
them  and  for  their  families  and  sur- 
vivors to  lead  lives  of  dignity. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  cruel  re- 
prisals of  poverty,  reprisals  in  the  form 
of  lack  of  education,  lack  of  employment 
skills,  lack  of  opportunity,  lack  of  hope, 
lack  of  dignity.  The  poverty  of  mind 
and  spirit  which  accompany  material 
poverty  is  the  greatest  tragedy.  This 
year  we  have  launched  a  massive  as- 
sault on  the  causes  of  poverty  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act. 

We  have  expanded  and  made  perma- 
nent the  food  stamp  plan  whereby  wel- 
fare recipients  are  enabled  to  have 
proper  nutrition  while  the  Government 
makes  use  of  its  agricultural  surpluses. 
The  Omnibus  Housing  Act  will  pro- 
vide 37.500  additional  public  housing 
units  for  low-income  families. 

And  we  have  provided  that  the  poor 
defendant  shall  not  be  without  defense 
of  counsel  because  he  lacks  funds  to  pay 
for  this  necessity. 

In  each  of  these  cases  cited  we  have 
made  farslghted  attempts  to  extend  op- 
portunity to  our  forgotten  citizens.  I 
can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  the  value  of  such  a 
course.  Speaking  in  West  Virginia  on 
September  20,  1964,  he  said. 

The  day  America  hardena  lU  heart,  the 
day  the  fortunate  turn  away  from  the  help- 
less, the  day  compassion  turns  to  Indiffer- 
ence, on  that  day  we  will  decline  from 
greatness. 
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Thus  far  I  have  emphasized  the  ex- 
tension of  opportunity  to  those  who  have 
least  opportunity.  But  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Congress  extends  beyond  this. 
We  must  think  of  the  average  citizen 
who  aspires  to  a  finer  and  happier  life, 
because  only  thereby  can  he  develop  to 
his  full  capabilities. 

A  finer  and  happier  life  of  necessity 
includes  knowledge.  A  trail-blazing  pa- 
rade of  education  bills  passed  by  this 
Congress  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  burgeoning  school 
population  and.  through  meeting  their 
needs,  to  enrich  their  lives  and  provide 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  We  have  Ini- 
tiated a  5-year,  $1.2  billion  program  for 
the  construction  of  academic  facilities  at 
public  and  private  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

We  have  provided  aid  for  schools 
overburdened  by  children  of  Govern- 
ment personnel. 

We  have  authorized  the  expansion  of 
Federal  aid  for  public  library  services 
and  construction. 

We  have  provided  aid  for  nursing  edu- 
cation and  for  young  people  entering 
that  necessary  and  understaffed  pro- 
fession. 

We  have  done  the  same  for  medical, 
dental,  and  related -type  education  and 
for  young  people  entering  these  fields. 

We  have  done  the  same  for  public 
health  personnel. 


It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  relationship 
between  the  benefits  of  some  of  these  pro- 
grams and  the  benefits  of  a  better  life 
for  our  citizens  through  improved  medi- 
cal care.  For  if  we  provide  more  doctors 
more  nurses,  more  dentists,  and  more 
public  health  people  we  will  bring  the 
wonders  of  our  laboratory  research  to 
more  of  our  citizens. 

Our  extension  of  the  highly  successful 
Hill-Burton  hospital  and  nursing  home 
construction  program  will  have  the  same 
effect. 

The  Clean  Air  Act,  expanding  and  ac- 
celerating alr-pollutlon  control,  will  bring 
abatement  of  the  contamination  of  our 
air  and  the  resultant  health  hazards. 

When  we  require  safety  in  automobile 
seat  belts  and  the  registration  of  pesti- 
cides, we  fulfill  our  function. 

When  we  grant  a  pay  raise  and  In- 
crease the  health  benefits  of  our  Govern- 
ment employees,  we  make  It  esisler  to  at- 
tract and  hold  hlgh-callber  personnel 
and  thus  insure  the  competent  sidminis- 
tration  of  all  of  the  other  programs  of 
which  I  speak. 

When  we  insure  the  preservation  and 
availabihty  of  publications  significant  in 
the  history  of  America,  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  and  establish  a 
National  Council  on  the  Arts,  we  add  to 
the  cultural  life  of  the  Nation.  And  it 
is  this  which  enriches  and  makes  more 
meaningful  the  life  of  our  citizens. 

The  tremendous  accomplishments  in 
the  field  of  conservation — the  wilderness 
bill,  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Act.  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund,  the  several 
national  park  bills — have  a  meaning  ix\ 
this  context  too.  The  urbanization  and 
industrialization  of  our  society  have,  to 
a  large  extent,  cut  us  off  from  the  won- 
ders of  nature  and  from  their  healing 
and  ordering  effects.  By  setting  aside 
and  conserving  this  natural  beauty  we 
provide  man  with  the  opportunity  to  en- 
joy what  is  an  essential  part  of  a  mean- 
ingful life. 

By  maintaining  a  balanced  and  power- 
ful Defense  Establlshmentand  by  seeking 
and  working  for  peace  among  nations,  we 
largely  free  man  from  fear  and  allow  him 
to  devote  his  energies  to  self-betterment 
and  self-realization. 

If  wc  promote  the  development  of 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  we  do  so 
because  of  the  overwhleming  potential 
of  the  new  force  for  the  creation  of  many 
of  the  material  elements  of  the  good  life. 
When  we  enact  the  largest  tax  reduc- 
tion in  our  history,  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy, and  decrease  unemplosmient,  we  do 
so  to  free  men  from  economic  Insecurity. 
Without  such  freedom  there  is  no  time 
and  no  inspiration  for  good  works  and 
enobling  thoughts. 

All  these  things  and  more  this  Con- 
gress has  done.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  well- 
spring  of  all  of  our  activities  has  been 
care  for  the  citizen.  That  is  why  this 
has  been  a  compassionate  Congress ;  that 
is  why  this  has  been  an  outstanding  Con- 
gress. 

I  indicated  earlier  that  I  believe  that 
it  is  more  than  coincidence  that  this  re- 
markable record  was  compiled  by  a  Con- 
gress controlled  by  the  Democratic 
Party.    The  accomplishments  of  the  past 


2  years  are  very  much  m  the  tradition  of 
that  party.  In  1796,  In  the  first  contested 
presidential  election  in  our  history,  the 
Democratic  Party,  under  the  leadership 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  campaigned  on  the 
principles  of  "The  rights  of  man."  This 
year  our  platform  is  entitled  "One  Na- 
tion. One  People."  Both  of  these  under- 
score the  identity  of  the  Democratic 
Party  with  the  people  of  America — not 
a  certain  class  of  people  or  a  certain 
group  of  p>eople.  but  all  of  the  people. 
Because  our  party  is  identified  with  the 
people,  it  Is  shaped  by  their  needs  and 
desires.  And  the  basic  need  and  desire 
of  all  of  our  citizens — today,  yesterday, 
and  tomorrow,  in  the  city,  the  town,  and 
the  country,  in  youth  and  in  age — is  the 
need  for  self-realization. 

In  a  letter  to  Henry  Lee  in  1824, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  founder  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  defined  Democrats  as 
"those  who  identify  themselves  with  the 
people,  have  confidence  in  them,  cher- 
ish— them."  This  confidence  has  en- 
dured. Today,  as  then,  the  Democratic 
Party  has  confidence  that  under  the 
proper  conditions  every  man  will  reach 
his  full  capacity.  This  guiding  princi- 
ple of  the  Democratic  Party  is  the  prin- 
ciple which  motivated  this  Congress. 

If  our  notable  record  is  more  easily 
understood  in  the  light  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  the  Democratic  Party,  it  must 
also  be  read  in  the  light  of  our  leader- 
ship. I  pause  now  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  the  ablest  and  fairest  of  men,  John 
W.  McCoRMACK,  Speaker  of  this  House. 
In  his  short  speech  of  January  9,  1963, 
acknowledging  his  election  as  Speaker, 
he  said : 

As  Speaker  of  the  House.  I  shall  always 
protect  the  dignity  and  the  prerogatives  of 
this  great  body.  I  shall  always  protect  the 
rights  of  all  Members  under  the  rules  of  the 
House — I  shall  always  be  fair  to  all  of  my 
colleagues. 

Speaker  McCormack  has  fulfilled  his 
promises.  As  a  man,  he  is  most  worthy 
of  our  affection;  as  a  Speaker,  he  is  most 
worthy  of  our  resF>ect.  He  is  dedicated, 
above  all,  to  the  national  interest.  That 
dedication  transcends  partisan  politics; 
it  places  him  above  pettiness  and  nar- 
rowness and  meanness  of  spirit.  It 
shapes  the  manner  in  which  he  directs 
our  business  which  is,  after  all,  the  peo- 
ple's business.  For  this  we  are  grate- 
ful, as  should  all  of  the  citizens  be  grate- 
ful. For  our  good  fortune  in  having 
such  a  leader  is  also  their  good  fortune. 

I  am  very  proud  of  all  of  the  Mem- 
I  bers  of  this  House.  They  have  worked 
tirelessly  to  translate  great  hopes  into 
realities.  They  have  discharged  the 
public  business  with  understanding,  with 
cooperation,  with  an  inspiring  sense  of 
responsibility.  The  differences  among  us 
have  been  honest  ones;  and  they  have 
been  healthy  ones.  We  have  conscien- 
tiously searched  for,  and  found,  points  of 
compromise.  The  result  is  a  legislative 
program  which  truly  reflects  a  broad  na- 
tional consensus. 

I  would  single  out  for  particular  praise 
only  one  Member  of  this  body.  I  refer  to 
our  colleague,  Clarence  Cannon,  late 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. On  January  21  of  this  year  he  pub- 
lished a  detailed  schedule  for  reporting 


and  floor  consideration  of  the  apprtn^ria- 
tion  trills  in  this  House  during  1964. 
Through  his  tireless  efforts  and  those 
of  Ills  successor,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahok],  we  completed  work 
on  all  of  the  1965  appropriations  bills  by 
July  1,  the  first  day  at  the  new  fiscal 
year.  On  July  10,  President  Johnscai 
issued  a  special  statement  expressing  his 
"appreciation  and  that  of  the  Nation  for 
the  efficiency  and  speed"  with  which  this 
body  had  acted. 

Mr.  Carmon  was  a  great  Americsm,  an 
outstanding  legislator,  and  an  eminent 
parliamentarian.  His  contributions  in 
more  than  50  years  In  Washington,  in 
more  than  40  years  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  in  more  than  20  years  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, are  prodigious. 

Certainly,  I  cannot  record  the  legis- 
lative accomplishments  of  the  past  2 
years  without  reference  to  the  occupant 
of  the  White  House  whom  our  Constitu- 
tion directs  to  "give  to  the  Congress  in- 
formation on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  recommend  to  their  consideration 
such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  neces- 
sary and  expedient." 

John  F.  Kermedy  was  a  man  of  great 
ability,  a  mtm  of  keen  and  pentrating 
mind,  a  man  who  evaluated  soundly,  a 
man  of  unlimited  courage.  He  was  well 
aware  that  in  taking  the  oath  of  office  he 
assumed  burdens  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation.  He  bore  his  awesome 
responsibility  well;  his  policies  were 
sound  and  farslghted.  He  well  knew  that 
we  delude  ourselves  if  we  believe  that 
there  are  simple  solutions  in  a  world  of 
complex  and  continuing  problems.  In 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  on  Jan- 
uary 11,  1962,  he  said: 

We  sometimes  chafe  at  the  burden  of  our 
obligations,  the  complexity  of  our  decisions, 
the  agony  of  our  choice.  But  there  is  no 
comfort  or  security  In  this  evasion,  no  solu- 
tion In  abdication,  no  relief  In  Irresponsi- 
bility. 

Learning  and  reason  must  guide  our 
leadership  or  we  shall  surely  go  astray. 
Prom  January  21,  1961  to  November  22. 
1963.  our  President  brought  learning 
and  reason  to  his  tasks.  In  a  speech  at 
American  University  in  June.  1963.  he 
said  that  "man  can  be  as  big  as  he 
wants."  John  Kennedy  wanted  to  be  big, 
and  so  he  was.  And  we,  too,  are  bigger 
because  of  him. 

Not  the  least  of  President  Kennedy's 
legacies  to  his  country  was  his  personal 
choice  for  his  successor  in  the  Office  of 
the  President,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 
President  Kennedy  could  not  have  chosen 
a  man  better  prepared  to  assume  that 
high  office,  to  rededicate  this  Nation  to 
peace,  both  internal  and  external,  to  find 
the  national  consensus,  and  to  unite  all 
of  the  F>eople  in  the  pursuit  of  worthy 
goals. 

That  he  has  the  courage  of  his  pred- 
ecessor was  clear  from  the  mranent  he 
took  the  oath  of  office  under  the  most 
incomprehensibly  tragic  of  circum- 
stances. 

That  he  would  carry  forward  the 
many-sided  programs  of  President  Ken- 
nedy was  clear  in  his  first  speech  to  the 
Joint  session  of  Congress  when  he  said: 
"Let  us  continue." 


That  he  would  seek  unity  within  this 
Nation  was  clear  from  his  statement  at 
the  University  of  Texas  in  May  when  he 
said: 

I  Intend  to  try  and  achieve  a  broad  national 
consensus,  which  can  end  obstruction  and 
paralysis  and  liberate  the  energies  of  the 
Nation  for  the  work  of  the  future. 

That  he  is  President  of  all  of  the 
people  was  clear  from  his  statement  to 
Congress  on  November  27,  1963  when  he 
said: 

We  will  serve  aU  the  Nation,  not  one  section 
or  one  sector,  or  one  group,  but  all  Americans 
These  are  the  United  States — a  united  people 
with  a  united  purpose. 

That  he  would  serve  us  well  is  clear 
from  his  statement  in  his  special  mes- 
sage on  the  antipoverty  program  when 
he  expressed  sis  the  basic  goal  of  his 
administration : 

An  America  In  which  every  citizen  shares 
all  of  the  opportunities  of  his  society,  in 
which  every  man  has  a  chance  to  advance  his 
welfare  to  the  limit  of  his  capabilities 

Such  is  the  caliber  of  the  two  Presi- 
dents with  whom  we  have  worked. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  now  to  describe 
in  detail  those  acts  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  as  well  as  numerous  other 
pieces  of  legislation  enacted  by  this  Con- 
gress. I  believe  this  will  document  my 
contention  that  this  has  indeed  been  a 
compassionate  Congress. 

HEALTH.    EDUCATION,    AND    WELFARE 

Since  man  is  our  greatest  resource,  the 
health,  education,  and  welfare  of  the 
citizens  must  be  among  the  foremost 
concerns  of  the  Goverrmient.  The  suc- 
cess of  a  goverrunent  in  freeing  man  from 
the  enslaving  forces  of  his  environment  is 
the  success  of  a  government  In  carr>'ing 
out  the  function  for  which  it  was  created. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  the  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  most  immediately  con- 
cerned with  these  activities.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1964,  we  appropriated  $5,077- 
114,500  for  that  Department.  This  was 
in  addition  to  $214,641,000  included  in 
the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
passed  during  the  first  session. 

This  year  we  appropriated  $6,461,109.- 
000  for  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year 
1965.  And  the  Deficiency  Appropriation 
Act  included  $160,812,000  for  that  De- 
partment. 

EDUCATION 

The  relationship  between  education 
and  the  Nation's  social,  economic,  tech- 
nological, and  moral  pr<^ress  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  perceive.  Certainly  the  rela- 
tionship of  education  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  a  man's  potential  is  equally 
obvious.  President  Kennedy  aptly  de- 
scribed it  as  "the  keystone  in  the  arch 
of  freedom  and  progress."  Because 
these  facts  are  indisputably  true,  any 
measure  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  which  increases  the  qual- 
ity of  American  education  or  extends  its 
availability  to  more  of  the  people  is  of 
great  significance. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  88th  Congress 
is  truly  a  historic  one  tn  the  field  of 
education.  We  have  passed  several  acts, 
any  one  of  which  is  significant  enough  in 
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itself  to  qualify  this  as  "The  Education 
Congress."  Two  of  the  acta  to  which  I 
refer  were  passed  during  the  first  session 
and  I  described  them  in  some  detail  in 
my  report  of  last  year.  But  because  they 
are  of  such  import,  I  should  like  to  sketch 
their  broad  outlines  here. 

HICHES    XSTTCATION    rACXLITIES    ACT 

The  first  of  these  acts  is  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act.  Public  Law 
88-204.  approved  December  16,  1963. 
This  was,  Indeed,  a  historic  break- 
through, for  It  was  the  first  general  col- 
lege aid  program  ever  enacted,  the  fruit 
of  several  years  of  bitter  controversy. 

This  mesisure  authorized  a  5-year  $1.2 
billion  program  of  Federal  grants  SLnd 
loans  for  the  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  public  and  private  college  fa- 
cilities, including  classrooms,  libraries, 
and  laboratories.  The  appropriation 
authorization  was  limited  to  3  yeai-s  so 
that  Congress  may  review  the  program. 

The  appropriations  were  as  follows: 
$230  million  a  year  for  matching  grants 
to  the  States  for  the  construction,  re- 
habilitation, and  Improvement  of  under- 
graduate academic  facilities,  with  22 
percent  of  this  amount  reserved  for  pub- 
lic junior  colleges  and  public  technical 
institutes:  $25  million  in  the  fiscal  year 

1964  and  $60  million  in  the  fiscal  years 

1965  and  1966  for  construction  grants 
to  graduate  schools  or  to  cooperative 
graduate  centers;  and  $120  million  a  year 
for  loans  for  construction,  rehabilitation, 
or  improvement  of  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  academic  facilities.  It  is 
hoped  and  anticipated  that  this  program 
will  enable  colleges  and  universities  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  student  population 
wiiich  is  expected  to  double  in  the  years 
from  1960  to  1970. 

The  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  included  $463,- 
150,000  for  college  facilities  construc- 
tion. 

VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    ACT 

The  second  of  these  acts  i.s  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act,  Public  Law  88-210. 
approved  December  10,  1963.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  measure  is  to  update  and 
expand  the  teaching  of  Job  skills  and  to 
provide  job  training  and  job  experience. 
It  also  extends  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  and  impacted  areas  school 
aid  and  Increases  college  loan  funds 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act. 

This  act  authorizes  $921  million  in 
Federal  aid.  Five  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  million  dollars  is  for  matching  grants 
to  the  States  to  expand  and  modernize 
State  and  local  vocational  education  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  years  1964  through 
1967.  This  money  must  be  used  for  job- 
orientated  vocational  training  and  for 
building  and  equipping  job-orientated 
vocational  high  schools  and  adult  train- 
ing centers. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  is 
for  work-study  programs  and  residential 
schools  for  the  fiscal  years  1965  through 
1968  with  some  State  matching  of  Fed- 
eral work-study  funds.  The  purpose  of 
these  progrsons  is  to  keep  needy  students 
from  becoming  high  school  dropouts. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  million  dol- 
lars is  for  low-interest  loans  to  college 


students  in  the  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  The  National  Defense  Education 
Act  is  abo  extended  for  an  additional 
year,  to  July  1,  1965.  And  an  additional 
$20  million  is  authorized  for  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing  programs  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  in 
the  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965. 

Finally,  this  act  extends  the  impacted 
area  program  for  2  years,  to  Jime  30, 
1965,  and  authorizes  $527,600,000  for  this 
activity.  Under  this  program,  enatced  in 
1950,  the  Federal  Government  pays  part 
of  the  costs  for  public  school  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  where 
the  impact  of  Federal  military  and 
civilian  personnel  places  a  burden  on  the 
local  school  facilities  and  services. 

NATIONAL       DEFENSE      EDUCATION      ACT      AMEND- 
MENTS     AND      IMPACTED      AREAS      PSOGRAM 

Two  of  the  programs  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
were  further  extended  and  expanded  in 
action  taken  by  this  Congress  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  second  session. 

As  passed,  this  new  legislation  extends 
all  of  the  provisions  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  for  3  years 
and  increases  the  authorization  from 
$135  milUon  to  $163.3  million  in  the  fiscal 
year  1965,  and  to  $179.3  million  in  1966. 
$190  million  in  1967.  and  $195  million  in 
1968. 

The  act  passed  this  year  amends  the 
basic  legislation  In  several  important 
ways.  The  total  effect  of  the  changes  is 
an  expansion  and  liberalization  of  the 
entire  program.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant amendments  are  the  removal  of 
the  armual  institutional  celling  of  $800,- 
000.  the  extension  of  the  loan  program 
to  accredited  postsecondary  business 
schools  and  technical  institutions,  both 
public  and  nonprofit  private,  and  the  in- 
crease In  the  yearly  limit  on  loans  to 
graduate  and  professional  students  from 
$1,000  to  $2,500.  The  aggregate  limit 
for  such  students  was  also  increased  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000. 

The  student  loan  program  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  has  been 
highly  successful.  More  than  680,000 
students  have  had  the  opportunity  to  use 
the  resources  of  the  fund  to  achieve  a  col- 
lege or  graduate  education.  Approxi^- 
mately  two-thirds  of  the  loans, have  gone 
to  students  in  science,  mathematics,  en- 
gineering, or  modern  foreign  languages. 
This  year  we  have  extended  these  oppor- 
tunities to  persons  who  are  preparing  to 
teach  English,  reading,  history,  and  geog- 
raphy. Federal  support  is  also  now  avail- 
able for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
working  with  disadvantaged'  youth,  to 
librarians,  guidance  counselors,  and  edu- 
cational media  specialists. 

The  original  act  provided  for  the  for- 
giveness of  50  percent  of  the  loan  to 
teachers  in  the  public,  elementary,  or  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  majority  of  the 
Members  felt  that  this  was  inequitable 
and  the  amendments  passed  this  year 
extend  this  forgiveness  feature  to  teach- 
ers in  nonprofit  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  Institutions  of 
higher  education. 

We  have  also  made  it  r>ossible  for  part- 
time  students  carrying  at  least  one-half 
of  an  academic  workload  to  receive  loan.s. 


We  have  increased  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  fellowBhlpa  available  under  the 
program  to  3,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1965. 
to  6,000  in  1966.  and  to  7,500  in  1967  and 
1968.  The  authorization  for  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing  was  increased 
from  its  present  $17.5  million  level  to  $24 
million  in  1965.  to  $24.5  million  in  1968. 
and  to  $30  million  in  1967  and  1968! 
Similarly,  the  authorization  for  the  lan- 
guage development  program  was  in- 
creased from  its  present  level  of  $8  mil- 
lion to  $13  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1965, 
to  $16  million  in  1967,  and  to  $18  million 
in  1968. 

The  amendments  passed  this  year  also 
extend  the  federally  impacted  areas  leg- 
islation for  1  year.  I  described  the  op- 
eration of  this  program  in  my  report  last 
year  and,  briefly,  in  my  summary  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  above. 

This  is  a  very  important  act  and  a 
very  fitting  close  to  the  work  of  a  Con- 
gress which  has  devoted  Itself  so  suc- 
cessfully to  the  essential  area  of  educa- 
tion. 

A  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  signed  by  President  Johnson  on 
February  11,  1964,  provided  $218,204,000 
for  payments  to  impacted  areas  and  $31,- 
168.000  in  college  loan  funds  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  On 
January  21,  President  Johnson  had  re- 
quested these  supplemental  funds  be- 
cause the  impacted  areas  and  student 
loan  funds  were  exhausted.  Unless  im- 
mediate action  was  taken  by  Congress, 
schools  would  have  been  unable  to  pay 
their  teachers  and  students  would  have 
been  forced  to  drop  out  of  college. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Health.  EducaUon.  and  Welfare  for 
the  fiscal  year  1965  included  $158,296,000 
for  vocational  education  and  $332  million 
for  payments  to  school  districts  under 
the  impacted  areas  program. 

And  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  included  an 
appropriation  of  $60,750,000  for  defense 
educational  activities. 

PUBLIC    LIBRARY     SERVICES    AND     CONSTRUCTION 
ACT 

To  this  list  of  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments in  the  field  of  education  must  be 
added  the  Public  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act,  Public  Law  88-269. 
The  recommendation  for  legislation  on 
this  matter  was  made  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  his  January  29,  1963,  message 
on  education.  In  that  message  he 
pointed  out  that  18  million  people  in  this 
Nation  have  no  access  to  any  local  public 
library  service  and  an  additional  110  mil- 
lion have  only  inadequate  service.  For 
lack  of  funds,  the  rate  of  replacement  of 
public  library  buildings  has  been  a  mere 
2  percent  in  a  decade.  Carnegie  funds 
for  the  construction  of  libraries  have  not 
been  available  for  the  last  40  years. 

On  February  11.  1964,  President  John- 
son signed  into  law  the  bill  embodying 
the  recommendations  which  President 
Kennedy  had  made  and  which  he,  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  had  repeated  in  his 
budget  message  of  January  21,  1964.  In 
so  doing  he  said  ; 

There  are  few  acts  of  Congress  which  I 
sign  with  more  pleasure,  and  certainly  none 
with  more  hope 
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He  also  spoke  of  "the  enlightened 
Members  of  Congress  and  others  who 
supported  their  acUvities"  In  guiding 
this  bill  through  Congress.  And  well  he 
might.  This  is  truly  an  enlightened  act. 
for  it  is  an  investment  in  the  Nation's 
future.  As  Thomas  Jefferson  so  rightly 
said: 

If  n  nation  expecta  to  be  ignorant  and 
free.  It  expecU  what  never  was  and  never 
will  be. 

As  enacted,  this  measure  amends  the 
Library  Services  Act  of  1956  as  follows: 

It  removes  a  provision  of  that  earlier 
act  which  limited  Federal  library  service 
grants  to  rural  areas  with  no  towias  of 
more  than  10,000  population.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  amendment  Federal  as- 
sistance will  be  extended  to  public  libra- 
ries in  urban  as  well  as  rural  areas,  but 
nonrural  areas  are  not  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral aid  until  the  fiscal  year  1965. 

It  Increases  the  matching  grant  au- 
thorization for  public  library  services 
from  $7.5  million  each  year  to  $25  mil- 
lion In  the  fiscal  year  1964.  with  sums  in 
the  following  2  fiscal  years  to  be  deter- 
mined by  Congress.  The  minimum 
amoimt  for  which  each  State  is  eligible 
was  increased  from  $40,000  to  $100,000. 

It  also  authorizes  $20  million  in  the 
fiscal  year  1964,  with  sums  in  the  fol- 
lowing 2  fiscal  years  to  be  determined  by 
Congress,  for  matching  grants  to  States 
for  the  construction  of  public  library 
buildings.  A  minimum  allotment  of 
$80,000  Is  provided  for  each  State  and 
$20,000  for  each  territory.  Additional 
allotments  are  made  to  a  State  on  the 
basis  of  its  population  in  relationship  to 
the  total  population  of  the  country. 

It  limits  the  Federal  share  in  a  State's 
construction  plans  to  between  two- 
thirds  and  one-third,  depending  upon 
the  State's  relative  per  capita  income. 
A  State  is  required  to  submit  a  satisfac- 
tory plan  for  construction  of  public  li- 
braries and  to  insure  that  laborers  on  the 
construction  projects  will  be  paid  the 
prevailing  wages  as  determined  under 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  Construction  is 
defined  to  include  the  construction  of 
new  btiildings,  the  expansion,  remodel- 
ing, and  alteration  of  existing  buildings, 
initial  equipment,  architect's  fees,  and 
the  costs  of  land  acquisition.  State 
plans  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education.  He  is  pro- 
hibited from  disapproving  a  plan  with- 
out a  hearing  and  a  State  may  appeal  a 
ruling  by  the  Commissioner  to  a  U.S. 
Court  of  ApiiealB. 

The  final  regulations  under  which  the 
new  act  went  into  effect  were  not  re- 
leased to  the  States  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  until  the 
end  of  June.  But  even  at  that  time,  pro- 
posed plans  had  already  been  received 
from  34  States.  This  fact  should  give 
some  indication  of  the  States'  realiza- 
tion of  the  need  for  Improvement  of  their 
public  library  systems  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  this  new  act  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

The  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  Included  $55  mil- 
lion for  grants  for  library  services  and 
construction. 


A  more  epeciallnd  area  of  education, 
but  education  nonetheless,  is  that  of  de- 
veloping techniques  and  training  per- 
sonnel for  preventing  and  controlling 
Junvenile  delinquency.  In  1961,  a  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress  enacted  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Of- 
fenses Control  Act,  which  authorized 
Federal  grants  of  $10  milUon  a.jnually 
for  3  years  for  pilot  projects  demonstrat- 
ing Improved  methods  of  prevention  and 
control  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  for 
developing  courses  of  study  and  training 
personnel  for  employment  in  such  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  3  years  of  operation  of  tliis  pro- 
gram, demonstration  projects  have  been 
started  in  7  cities,  and  "plans  for  11 
other  projects  are  in  preparation.  The 
Federal  Government  has  Invested  $19 
million  in  these  projects  and  in  training 
grants  to  a  number  of  universities,  foun- 
dations, and  other  research  institutions. 
Failure  to  extend  the  act,  due  to  expire 
on  June  30,  1964,  would  have  meant  the 
termination  of  these  projects  and  the 
loss  of  an  opportunity  to  continue  re- 
search Into  a  very  costly  and  tragic  na- 
tional problem. 

On  June  29,  1964.  the  Congress  sent  to 
the  President  a  bill  which  extends  the 
1961  act  for  2  years,  xmtil  June  30,  1966. 
It  authorizes  tlO  million  for  the  program 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  and  requires  an- 
other authorization  for  the  2d  year  of 
the  extension. 

In  addition,  this  act  authorizes  a  spe- 
cial study  of  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance and  child  labor  laws  to  determine 
their  effects  upon  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  provides  for  a  special  antljuvenile 
delinquency  demonstration  project  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.  area.  An  addi- 
tional $5  million  was  authorized  for  the 
Washington  project. 

Much  useful  Information  has  been  ob- 
tained from  this  program  so  far  and 
much  more  can  be  anticipated  as  more 
projects  are  completed  and  evaluated. 
The  annual  cost  to  society  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency has  been  estimated  as  high  as 
$2.6  billion.  The  Increasing  size  of  our 
youthful  population  makes  it  imperative 
that  corrective  action  be  taken.  The 
program  initiated  in  1961  and  extended 
this  year  Is  designed  to  meet  that  need. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  fiscal  year  1965  Included  $11,500,000 
for  Juvenile  delinquency  control. 

MKNTAL  HEALTH 

In  response  to  President  Kennedy's 
February  5,  1963,  request  for  a  "bold  new 
approach"  to  the  problem  of  mental  ill- 
ness and  retardation,  this  Democratic- 
controlled  Congress  last  year  enacted  two 
comprehensive  administration  programis. 
I  described  these  acts  in  detail  In  my  re- 
port last  year  but  because  of  their  lasting 
significance  and  the  steps  taken  to  Imple- 
ment them  this  year.  I  should  like  briefly 
to  summarize  their  provisions  here. 

MENTAL    RETARDATION    rAdUTXEB    AMD    COMMT7- 

Nrrr  health  cmnrwaa  ooimi«UL"iiOK  act 

The  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act,  Public  Law  88-164,  authorizes 


a  4-7ear,  $329  milUon  program  of  grants 
to  States  and  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions tor  the  construction  of  centers 
conne<^ed  with  universities  and  affiliated 
hospitals  for  research  into  the  causes  of 
mental  retardation  and  facilities  for  the 
treatment  of  such  cases;  for  the  con- 
struction of  community  centers  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  mental  patients: 
and  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the 
mentally  retarded,  mentally  ill,  and  han- 
dicapped children. 

The  authorizations  under  this  act  are 
as  follows: 

It  authorizes  $26  million  over  the  4- 
year  period  beginning  July  1,  1963,  for 
p>roject  grants  to  pay  for  a  maximum  of 
75  percent  of  the  costs  of  constructing 
research  centers  which  would  develop 
new  knowledge  for  preventing  and  com- 
bating mental  retardation.  An  addi- 
tional $32.5  million  over  the  same  4-year 
period  is  authorized  to  pay  for  up  to  75 
percent  of  the  costs  of  constructing  col- 
lege- or  imiverslty-assoclated  facilities 
for  the  mentally  retarded.  Finally,  it 
authorizes  $67.5  million  over  the  4-year 
period  beginning  July  1, 1964,  for  formula 
grants  to  be  allocated  among  the  States 
to  pay  from  45  to  75  percent  of  the  costs 
of  constructing  public  and  other  non- 
profit facilities  for  the  care  of  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

In  addition,  this  act  authorizes  $67.5 
million  over  the  3 -year  period  beginning 
July  1,  1964,  for  formula  grants  to  be  al- 
located among  the  States  to  pay  from 
33%  to  66%  percent  of  the  costs  of  con- 
structing public  and  other  nonprofit  com- 
munity mental  health  centers. 

It  authorizes  $47  milUon  over  the  3- 
year  period  beginning  July  1.  1963,  to 
extend  and  strengthen  the  existing  pro- 
grams for  training  teachers  of  mentally 
retarded  and  deaf  children  and  expands 
these  programs  to  include  the  training 
of  teachers  of  other  handicapped  chil- 
dren, such  as  the  visually  handicapped, 
the  speech  impaired,  and  the  emotionally 
disturbed. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Department  ~ 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  fiscal  year  1965  includes  $35  million 
for  the  construction  of  community  men- 
tal health  centers  under  this  act. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  cannot  even 
identify  the  cause  of  retardation  in  75 
percent  of  the  cases,  research  in  this  area 
is  essential.  The  number  of  mentally 
retarded  in  this  country  Is  estimated  at 
between  5  and  6  million;  one-half  of  the 
hospital  beds  in  this  country  are  occu- 
pied by  mental  patients;  and  1  out  of 
every  10  persons  in  the  United  States 
requires  psychiatric  attention  sometime 
during  his  lifetime.  Without  research, 
the  mitigation  of  this  scourge  is  impos- 
sible. This  legislation  will  encourage 
that  research. 

The  alleviation  of  this  terrible  prob- 
lem is  very  much  In  line  with  the  philos- 
<^>hy  of  the  Democratic  Party,  the 
Kennedy -Johnson  administration,  and 
this  Democratic-controlled  Congress. 
For  we  are  c<moemed  first  and  foremost 
with  people.  Aiul  we  are  particularly 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  those  un- 
able to  share  the  opportunities  of  our 
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society,  and  with  lessening  the  number 
of  those  so  afflicted. 

MATERNAL    AND  CKIU>   HXALTH    AND   MENTAL 
RBTAROATION  AMXNDMKlfTB 

The  second  of  President  Kennedy's 
proposals  is  contained  In  Public  Eaw  88- 
156,  approved  October  24.  1963.  The 
need  for  this  legislation  was  ably  ex- 
plained by  President  Kennedy.  In  sign- 
ing this  bin,  he  said: 

Infanta  born  prematurely  are  10  times 
more  likely  to  be  mentally  retarded.  Moth- 
ers who  have  not  received  adequate  prenatal 
care  are  two  or  three  times  more  likely  to 
give  birth  to  premature  babies.  Yet,  in  132 
large  cities,  studies  have  shown  that  an  esti- 
mated 456,000  mothers  are  unable  to  pay  for 
health  care  during  pregnancy  and  after  birth. 
This  bill  will  help  insure  that  no  child  need 
be  born  retarded  for  such  reasons,  which 
are  wholly  in  our  control. 

Briefly,  this  act  amends  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  assist  States  and  commu- 
nities in  combating  mental  retardation 
through  expansion  and  Improvement  of 
maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled 
childrens  programs,  through  provision  of 
prenatal,  maternity,  and  child  care  for 
individuals  with  conditions  associated 
with  chlldbearlng  which  may  lead  to 
mental  retardation,  and  through  plan- 
ning for  comprehensive  action  to  combat 
mental  retardation. 

To  carry  out  this  program,  this  act 
Increases  the  authorization  for  grants  to 
the  States  for  maternal  and  child  health 
services  from  $25  million  for  each  fiscal 
year  to  $30  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964,  $35  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1965. 
$40  million  each  for  the  fiscal  years  1966 
and  1967,  $45  million  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  of  1968  and  1969,  and  $50  mil- 
lion for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

It  increases  the  authorization  for 
grants  to  the  States  for  crippled  chil- 
dren's services  from  $25  million  for  each 
fiscskl  year  to  the  same  figure  as  is  au- 
thorized for  maternal  and  child  health 
services,  as  just  described. 

In  addition,  it  authorizes  appropria- 
tions of  $5  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1964, 
$15  million  for  the  Hscal  year  1965;  and 
$30  million  for  the  fiscal  years  1966, 1967, 
and  1968  for  grants  to  assist  In  reducing 
the  incidence  of  mental  retardation 
caused  by  complications  associated  with 
childbearing. 

Appropriations  of  up  to  $8  million  each 
year  for  grants  for  research  projects  in 
this  area  are  also  authorized. 

Finally,  It  authorized  an  appropriation 
of  $2.2  million  to  assist  States  to  plan 
for.  and  take  steps  toward  the  establish- 
ment of,  comprehensive  State  and  com- 
munity action  to  combat  mental  re- 
tardation. 

In  my  report  last  year  I  noted  that  the 
appropriation  for  these  two  programs 
was  in  conference.  On  January  21,  1964, 
President  Johnson  requested  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964.  Included  In  his  request  were  funds 
for  these  two  programs.  Public  Law  88- 
268,  approved  on  February  11,  1964  ap- 
propriated $41,886,000  for  mental  re- 
tardation programs  authorized  under 
these  two  pieces  of  legislation. 

RKALTH 

The  protection  and  improvement  of 
the  health  of  the  people  of  the  United 


States  is  certainly  a  legitimate  activity 
of  a  government  which  Is  fulfilling  Its 
proper  function.  For,  as  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son said: 

The  care  of  human  life  and  happiness  is 
the  first  and  only  legitimate  object  of  good 
government. 

As  I  have  said,  this  has  been  a  guiding 
principle  of  the  Democratic  Party  since 
its  founding  In  1792.  This  Democrat  ic- 
controUed  Congress  has  been  true  to  its 
heritage.  A  description  of  some  of  the 
legislation  enacted  in  the  area  will  bear 
that  out. 

HILL-BURTON    ACT 

In  1946,  Congress  enacted  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act— title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  Its  purpose  was  to  assist 
the  States  in  an  inventory  of  their  hospi- 
tals, to  survey  the  need  for  construction 
of  hospitals,  to  develop  programs  for  con- 
struction of  public  and  other  nonprofit 
hospitals,  and  to  aid  in  this  construction. 
In  addition,  it  authorized  the  Surgeon 
General  to  make  grants  for  research,  ex- 
periments, and  demonstrations  relating 
to  the  effective  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  hospital  services  and  facilities, 
and  to  promote  the  coordination  of  such 
programs. 

The  program  established  by  this  act, 
as  amended  through  the  years,  has  been 
highly  successful.  As  President  Johnson 
said  in  his  message  on  health  services, 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  Febru- 
ary 10,  1964: 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  many  fine  hospi- 
tals throughout  the  country  which  were  made 
possible  in  the  last  16  years  by  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  of  Federal  aid. 

As  of  June  30,  1963,  this  program  had 
resulted  in  approval  of  6.810  hospital  and 
other  health  facility  projects  involving 
total  spending  of  $6.1  billion,  of  which 
$1.9  billion  were  Federal  funds.  These 
projects  produced  289,489  general,  men- 
tal, tuberculosis,  and  long-term-care 
beds,  and  helped  construct  1,522  reha- 
bilitation centers,  public  health  centers, 
diagnostic  and  treatment  centers,  and 
other  health  laboratories  and  outpatient 
facilities.  In  addition,  this  program  has 
helped  to  raise  State  licensing  standards, 
has  attracted  needed  physicians  and 
other  health  specialists  to  rural  areas, 
and  has  encouraged  the  States  to  effect 
better  coordination  in  planning  facilities. 

The  provisions  of  this  act,  last  amended 
in  1961,  were  due  to  expire  this  year.  But 
in  August  President  Johnson  signed  into 
law  a  bill  extending  the  Hill-Burton  Act 
for  5  years,  to  June  30,  1969,  with  a  total 
authorization  of  $1,362,500,000.  This 
new  act  also  amends  the  original  act  in 
the  following  major  ways: 

In  a  new  program,  it  authorizes  $2.5 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  and  $5 
million  each  year  for  the  fiscal  years 
1966  to  1969  to  enable  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  make  Federal  grants  to  private 
agencies  and  organizations  for  planning 
coordinated  health  facilities.  The  Fed- 
eral share  is  not  to  exceed  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  a  project. 

The  existing  grant  program  for  the 
construction  of  public  and  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals and  public  health  centers  was 
continued  and  expanded  to  Include 
grants  for  hospital  modernization.  It 
authorizes  a  total   of  $680   million   for 


construction  and  an  additional  $160  mil. 
lion  for  modernization  and  provides  that 
funds  earmarked  for  modernization  will 
be  allotted  on  a  basis  which  will  em- 
phasize aid  to  hospitals  in  urban  areas. 

Finally,  it  continues  provisions  of  the 
existing  law  which  permanently  author- 
ize $10  million  annually  for  the  Surgeon 
General  to  conduct  research,  experi- 
ments, and  demonstrations  on  the  effec- 
tive development  and  utilization  of  hos- 
pitals. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  fiscal  year  1965  included  $245,846,000 
for  hospital  construction. 

HEALTH    PROFESSIONS    EDUCATIONAL    ASSISTANCE 
ACT 

In  my  report  last  year.  I  described  in 
detail  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  of  1963,  Public  Law 
88-129,  approved  September  24,  1963.  It 
is  the  culmination  of  years  of  effort  to 
enact  legislation  designed  to  ease  the  in- 
creasingly serious  shortage  of  doctors 
and  other  health  personnel.  This  act 
authorizes  a  3-year.  $175  million  program 
of  matching  grants  for  the  construction 
of  teaching  facilities  to  train  physicians, 
dentists,  nurses,  and  professional  public 
health  personnel  as  well  as  pharmacists, 
optometrists,  and  podlotrists.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  authorizes  loans  for  stu- 
dents of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  osteo- 
pathy enrolled  within  a  3-year  period 
This  authorization  will  extend  into  6 
years  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $61.4 
million. 

President  Kennedy,  in  signing  this 
act,  called  it  "one  of  the  most  significant 
health  measures  passed  by  the  Congress 
in  recent  years."  Certainly  it  Is  one 
from  which  all  of  the  citizens  will  bene- 
fit, for,  as  President  Kennedy  said: 

With  the  accelerated  national  effort  in- 
itiated by  this  act.  better  use  will  be  made  of 
the  wealth  of  new  medical  knowledge  now 
being  gathered  in  the  research  laboratories 
throughout  the  land  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove the  health  of  our  growing  population 

The  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  fiscal  year  1965  included  $110,782,000 
for  health  professions  educational  aid. 

NURSE    TRAINING    ACT 

Certainly  our  recent  overwhelming 
laboratory  successes  in  developing  new 
drugs  and  new  methods  of  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  and  in  increasing  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
many  diseases  which  plague  mankind  is 
of  little  value  while  there  are  not  enough 
trained  nurses  to  carry  this  new  knowl- 
edge into  the  Nation's  hospitals  and 
clinics.  And  at  the  present  time  there  is 
a  critical  shortage  of  nurses. 

In  the  spring  of  1961.  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  ap- 
pointed a  consultant  group  on  nursing 
to  advise  him  on  nursing  needs  and  to 
identify  the  appropriate  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  assuring  adequate 
nursing  services  for  the  Nation.  That 
group  submitted  its  report  in  Decem- 
ber 1962.  According  to  that  document. 
in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
in  1970,  the  United  States  will  need  850,- 
000  nurses,  including  300,000  with  an  ac- 
ademic degree. 
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At  present,  there  are  550.000  profes- 
sional nurses  in  practice  and  it  would  not 
be  feasible  to  increase  this  number  by 
300.000  by  1970.  Realizing  this,  the 
group  reannmended  that  the  number  of 
nurses  be  Increased  by  130.000  to  a  total 
of  680.000  by  1970.  This  will  require 
raising  nursing  school  enrollments  by  75 
percent.  In  his  February  10  message  on 
health  services.  President  Johnson  made 
several  recommendations  to  help  meet 
this  need.  Many  of  them  are  embodied 
in  the  Nurse  Training  Act  passed  in  Au- 
gust of  this  year. 

This  act  ads  a  new  title,  with  the  fol- 
lowing provisions,  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act: 

First,  It  authorizes  $5  mlUion  for  the 
fiscal  year  1966,  and  $10  milion  for  each 
of  the  next  3  fiscal  years  for  the  con- 
struction or  rehabiUtation  of  collegiate 
schools  of  nursing,  and  $10  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966,  and  $15  million  for 
each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years  for  the 
construction  or  rehabilitation  of  asso- 
ciate degree  or  diploma  schools  of  nurs- 
ing. The  expansion  of  teaching  facili- 
ties which  will  be  possible  because  of  this 
authorisation,  which  totals  $90  million, 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  Increase  the 
number  of  nurses.  This  construction 
program  is  patterned  after  that  of  the 
Health  Professiorw  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  discussed  above.  It  was  rightly 
thought  that  that  act  wsis  Inadequate 
to  the  need  of  expanding  nurses  train- 
ing facilities  and  in  aiding  nursing 
schools  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
training.  Therefore,  this  act  focuses 
specifically  on  the  nursing  problem  and 
provision  Is  made  so  that  collegiate 
schools  of  nursing  are  no  longer  eligible 
for  construction  aid  under  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act. 

Second,  this  act  authorizes  $2  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965,  $3  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966,  $4  million  for  the 
next  3  fiscal  years,  and  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  complete  projects  in  the 
next  4  years  to  assist  pubUc  and  non- 
profit collegiate  and  associate  degree 
schools  of  nursing  to  improve  and  ex- 
pand nurse  training  programs.  This 
aspect  of  the  program  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  quality  education  which  Is  in- 
creasingly necessary  as  nurses  take  over 
some  of  the  highly  technical  medical 
procedures  once  regarded  as  the  prerog- 
ative of  the  physician. 

Third,  It  authorizes  $4  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1965,  $7  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966,  and  $10  million  for  the  next 
3  fiscal  years  for  public  and  nonprofit 
diploma  schools  to  defray  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  training  "federally  sponsored" 
students.  These  arc  the  students  who 
have  received  a  loan  of  more  than  $100 
from  the  loan  fund  which  is  established 
by  this  act  and  which  I  shall  describe 
below.  The  cost  of  providing  nursing 
education  is  generally  greater  than  the 
Income  received  by  the  schools  from  tui- 
tion and  fees.  The  deficit  incurred  by 
the  hospitals  which  operate  nursing 
schools  Is  borne  by  the  patients  in  the 
hospital  but  the  continuing  deficit  h&a 
resulted  in  the  closing  of  a  nimiber  of 
diploma  schools.  In  1949,  there  were 
1.134  diploma  schools  in  the  United 
States:   in   1962,  this  number  has  de- 


creased to  875  and  some  of  these  face 
the  prospect  of  closing  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Since  this  legislation  is  designed 
to  increase  enrollments.  It  will  also  in- 
crease the  costs  to  diploma  schools, 
•nils  partial  reimbursement  of  these 
schools  should  enable  the  remaining  di- 
ploma schools  to  continue  in  existence 
and,  hopefully,  will  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment of  others. 

Ftourth,  this  act  authorizes  $8  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965,  $9  million  for  the 
fiscal  srear  1966,  $10  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967,  $11  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  $12  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969  for  the  training  of  professional 
nurses  to  teach  nursing,  to  serve  in  ad- 
ministrative or  supervisory  capacities,  or 
to  engage  In  other  professional  nursing 
specialties.  This  is  the  extension  of  a 
traineeshlp  program  established  In  1956 
and  scheduled  to  expire  this  year.  It  has 
substantially  Improved  the  preparation 
of  nurses  for  leadership  positions  for  the 
past  7  years  and  can  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  the  future. 

Fifth,  this  act  establishes  a  student 
loan  program  and  authorizes  $3.1  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965,  $8.9  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966,  $16.8  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967,  $25.3  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968,  $30.9  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969  and  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  for  the  next  3  fiscal  years  to 
complete  the  loans  granted  In  1969.  This 
section  Is  designed  to  help  remove  the 
financial  banler  for  students  wishing  to 
enter  schools  of  nursing.  Obviously,  this 
barrier  must  be  lessened  if  we  are  to  have 
the  nurses  we  need. 

Sixth,  this  act  establishes  a  National 
Advisory  pouncil  on  Nurse  Training 
within  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
advise  the  Surgeon  General  in  the  de- 
velopment of  regulations  and  policies 
needed  to  administer  this  act  and  to 
review  the  applications  for  grants  for 
nursing  school  construction  and  for  the 
improvement  of  nurse  training. 

In  all  of  its  provisions,  this  act  is  de- 
signed to  attack  a  problem  which  is 
national  in  scoF>e  and  which  must  be 
solved  If  all  citizens  are  to  benefit  from 
our  Increased  medical  knowledge.  As 
President  Johnson  said  In  signing  this 
bill,  it  Is  "truly  a  notable  achievement  to- 
ward raising  standards  of  health  care  in 
the  United  States." 

The  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  fiscal  year  1965  Included  $17,600,000 
for  nurse  training. 

CRAOTTATE  njBLIC  HEALTH  TRAINING 
AlCKiniMENTS 

The  Second  National  Conference  on 
Public  Health  Training,  called  by  the 
Surgeon  General  in  August  1963.  devoted 
Itself  to  public  health  manpower  prob- 
lems. Their  studies  proved  without 
doubt  that  the  supply  of  trained  health 
professionals  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
population  growth.  In  fact,  the  present 
rate  of  training  barely  offsets  attrition 
and  program  expansion  with  little  gain 
in  providing  more  adequate  training  for 
the  more  than  20,000  inadequately 
trained  persoimel.  In  1958,  slightly  less 
than  one-half  of  all  professional  person- 
nel in  State  and  local  health  departments 
had  received  the  training  necessary  to 


qualify  them  fully  for  their  public  health 
responsibilities.  Five  years  later,  in  1963. 
only  51  percent  were  adequately  trained. 
In  addition,  more  than  5,000  budgeted 
positions  are  now  vacant  In  State  and 
local  health  departments. 

To  msdntaln  even  the  present  inade- 
quate staffing  pattern  In  State  and  local 
health  departments  In  relation  to  popu- 
lation growth  and  to  offset  attrition,  at 
least  17,000  more  trained  workers  must 
be  produced  by  1970.  Many  more  public 
health  persormel  will  also  be  needed  by 
voluntary  health  agencies  and  Federal 
agencies  which  have  health  responsibili- 
ties. Many  will  also  be  needed  to  over- 
come the  present  acute  shortage  of 
tecMihers  so  that  the  faculties  of  the 
schools  which  train  pubUc  health  work- 
ers may  be  augmented. 

This  year,  we  have  passed  a  bill  de- 
signed to  help  meet  this  critical  problem. 
This  act  amends  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1956  to  extend  the  existing  pro- 
gram of  pubUc  health  tralneeshlps  for  an 
additional  5  years  and  the  existing  pro- 
gram of  project  grants  to  schools  of  pub- 
lic health,  schools  of  nursing,  and  schools 
of  engineering  for  an  additional  4  years. 
Both  programs  now  carry  the  Identical 
expiration  date  of  June  30. 1969. 

There  are  two  types  of  tralneeshlps. 
The  long-term  traineeshlp  is  a  compre- 
hensive training  course  in  public  health 
practice  and  administration,  lasting  a 
full  academic  years.  The  short-term 
traineeshlp.  lasting  from  a  few  days  to  a 
few  weeks,  creates  or  Improves  skills  in 
such  areas  as  chronic  diseases,  accident 
prevention,  care  in  nursing  homes,  and 
the  public  health  aspects  of  physical 
itherapy. 

Under  the  project  grant  program,  the 
Public  Health  Service  has  approved  near- 
ly 100  different  projects  to  strengthen  or 
expand  public  health  training  in  60 
schools  in  the  fields  of  public  health, 
engineering,  and  nurslniK.  The  act 
passed  this  year  expands  the  tjrpes  of 
institutions  which  may  qualify  for  proj- 
ect grants  to  include  other  public  or 
nonprofit  Institutions  which  provide 
graduate  or  other  specialized  training  in 
public  health.  These  would  include 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  social 
work,  and  pharmacy. 

The  act  contains  specific  appropria- 
tion ceUlngs  for  each  of  the  next  5  years 
totaling  $39,500,000. 

This  is  a  very  significant  piece  of  leg- 
islation, for  It  will  help  to  Increase  the 
supply  of  critically  needed  professional 
public  health  manpower.  Only  with  a 
sufficient  supply  of  manpower  in  this 
field  can  we  assure  the  protection  of  the 
health  of  our  citizens;  only  with  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  manpower  In  this  field 
can  we  assure  that  the  medical  and  sci- 
entific knowledge  we  possess  will  be  put 
to  the  service  of  the  general  public. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  fiscal  year  1965  includes  $5  million 
for  this  program. 

MXmCAL   CASX    rOS    nSHUVG    BOATOWNOtS 

In  August  of  this  year,  President  John- 
son signed  Into  law  a  bill  designed  to  cor- 
rect what  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  Congress  consider  to  be  an  inequi- 
ty.    Prom   1798  to   1954,  self-employed 
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U.S.  fishermen  were  eligible  for  medical 
care,  without  charge,  in  hospitals,  out- 
patient clinics,  and  other  medical  facili- 
ties of  the  Public  Health  Service  in  the 
event  of  illness  or  injury  incurred  while 
engaged  in  their  hazardous  but  essential 
industry. 

In  1954.  an  administrative  ruling  dif- 
ferentiated between  wage-earning  fisher- 
men and  their  coworkers  who  held  own- 
ership or  part  ownership  in  the  craft 
from  which  they  fished.  Under  this  rul- 
ing, medical  benefits  formerly  enjoyed  by 
all  were  retained  by  the  former  but  de- 
nied to  the  self-employed  although  both 
risk  the  same  disabling  misfortimes  and 
perils.  This  ruling  was  based  upon  an 
interpretation  of  the  provision  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  which  provid- 
ed aid  for  "seamen  employed  on  vessels 
of  the  United  States."  The  Public 
Health  Service  rules  that  the  term  "em- 
ployed" referred  to  services  rendered  in 
an  employee  status. 

The  ruling  created  an  unfortunate  sit- 
uation which  imposed  present  or  poten- 
tial hardship  on  an  estimated  10.000  fish- 
ing boatowners. 

The  act  passed  this  year  will  remove 
the  inequity  created  by  the  1954  niling 
It  amends  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  permit  owners  of  fishing  boats  again 
to  receive  medical  care  and  hospitaliza- 
tion without  charge  at  hospitals  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

SAJTTT 

Certainly  the  protection  of  the  health 
of  the  citizens  rightfully  includes  con- 
trol over  various  types  of  dangerous  sub- 
stances and  products.  This  Democratic- 
controlled  Congress  has  not  neglected 
this  aspect  of  its  responsibility. 

CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

In  my  report  on  the  1st  session  of  the 
88th  Congress,  I  described  Public  Law 
88-206.  the  Clean  Air  Act.  signed  by 
President  Johnson  on  December  17,  1963. 
With  air  pollution  an  increasingly  seri- 
ous national  problem,  we  moved  to 
strengthen  Federal,  State,  and  local  air 
pollution  control  programs  by  enacting  a 
$95  million.  3-year  greatly  expanded  na- 
tional effort  to  control  air  pollution 
through  research,  the  establishment  of 
pollution  and  control  agencies,  and  legal 
action  to  halt  existing  causes  of  pollu- 
tion brought  about  by  urbanization  in- 
dustrial development,  and  the  increasing 
use  of  motor  vehicles.  Matching  Fed- 
eral grants  are  provided  for  State  and 
local  programs. 

In  signing  this  act.  President  Johnson 
rightly  described  air  pollution  as  "a  seri- 
ous and  growing  threat  to  both  our 
health  and  our  safety."  It  is  imperative 
that  preventative  and  remedial  action  be 
taken  to  halt  the  trend  toward  greater 
contamination  of  our  atmosphere.  This 
act  is  at  least  the  beginning  of  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem. 

PASSENGEK  SArETT   STANDARDS  FOR   GOVERNMENT 
MOTOR    VEHICLES 

Traffic  accidents  exact  a  very  heavy 
toll  in  human  life,  health,  and  property 
in  the  United  States.  Every  year  nearly 
3  million  Americans  are  injured  on  our 
highways.  In  1963.  more  than  43  000 
persons  were  killed.    The  direct  and'in- 
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direct  loss  in  1963  from  those  43.000 
deaths  and  3  million  injuries  has  been 
estimated  by  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil at  more  than  $8  billion.  Obviously, 
this  is  a  major  health  problem. 

This  year  we  have  enacted  legisla- 
tion designed  to  promote  the  increased 
adoption  of  safety  equipment  in  motor 
vehicles.  This  measure  provides  that  no 
motor  vehicle  manufactured  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  will  be  purchased 
by  the  Federal  Oovernment  for  use  by 
the  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial 
branches  of  the  U.S.  Government  or  by 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia unless  it  is  equipped  with  such  rea- 
sonable passenger  safety  devices  as  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  shall  require.  The  Ad- 
ministrator Is  directed  to  prescribe  these 
standards  and  to  publish  them  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  they  will  take  effect 
1  year  and  90  days  thereafter. 

This  act  is  intended  to  provide  maxi- 
mum safety  protection  to  passengers  in 
federally  owned  motor  vehicles  and  to  set 
a  national  example  for  the  public  which 
will  encourage  greater  use  of  available 
proven  safety  devices  on  automobiles. 
Although  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration has — and  uses — the  power  un- 
der existing  law  to  prescribe  procurement 
standards  for  motor  vehicles  acquired  for 
the  use  of  executive  agencies,  this  legis- 
lation represents  the  express  affirmation 
of  Congress  of  the  need  for  continuing 
attention  to  this  important  aspect  of 
safety. 
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AUTOMOBIl/E    SEAT     BELT    STANDARDS 

And  in  my  report  last  year,  I  spoke  of 
the  bill  passed  by  the  first  session  which 
requires  that  the  manufacturers  of  au- 
tomobile seat  belts  sold  or  shipped  in  In- 
terstate commerce  meet  certain  safety 
requirements.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  directed  to  prescribe  and  pub- 
lish minimum  safety  standards  for  seat 
belts,  and  punishment  for  violations  of 
these  standards  is  prescribed. 

PESTICIDES    REGISTRATION 


The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  a 
growing  public  concern  about  the  safety 
of  pesticides  and  the  effectiveness  of  Fed- 
eral pesticide-control  policies  In  her 
1962  book,  "The  Silent  Spring,'  Rachel 
Carson  argued  that  many  of  the  deadly 
pesticides  and  organic  phosphates  in  use 
have  unknown  and  cumulative  effects 
which  cannot  be  determined  without 
many  years  of  tests  and  experience.  She 
concluded  that  with  so  much  to  be 
learned  about  the  effect  of  these  sub- 
stances on  human,  animal,  and  plant  life 
they  should  not  be  so  readily  available 
for  use  until  after  far  more  exhaustive 
testing  and  experience. 

Following  publication  of  Miss  Carsons 
book.  President  Kennedy  ordered  his 
Science  Advisory  Committee  to  look  into 
the  hazard  of  pesticides.  Their  report 
released  on  May  15.  1963.  stressed  the 
great  benefits  derived  from  the  use  of 
pesticides  but  also  pointed  out  that  their 
greatly  increased  use  had  added  to  en- 
vironmental contamination.  The  report 
concluded  that  too  litUe  is  known  of  the 
long-term  effects  of  pesticide  poisoning 
on  man  and  wildlife,  and  recommended 


the  orderly  reduction  in  the  use  of  soatt 
pesticides  and  research  to  produce  bet- 
ter and  safer  chemicals. 

Another  factor  in  this  growing  con- 
cern over  the  possible  long-range  effect! 
of  chemical  accumulation  in  man  and ' 
animals  was  what  has  been  termed  the 
"Mississippi  River  fish  kill."  In  the  lait 
4  years,  it  is  estimated  that  10  million 
fish  have  died  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
River  basm.  Because  traces  of  pestl- 
cides  have  been  found  in  the  dead  fish 
serious  doubt  is  cast  on  the  premise  that 
pesticides  stay  where  they  are  applied 
and  also  on  the  contention  that  pestl- 
cides,  used  under  conditions  now  con- 
sidered safe,  will  not  build  up  to  poison 
the  environment.  In  addition  to  the  po- 
tential  danger  to  man.  tens  of  thousands 
of  jobs  and  millions  of  dollars  of  fishery 
products  are  involved  in  the  pesticide 
threat. 

This  was  not  a  new  area  of  concern 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
In  1947.  we  passed  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide.   Fungicide,    and    Rodenticlde    Act 
which  required  that  the  labels  of  all  pes- 
ticide  chemicals   used   against   insects 
fungi,  and  rodents,  and  certain  ©ther  pes- 
ticides, be  registered  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  before  the  products 
could  be  sold  in  interstate  commerce 
In   seeking   registration,   the   manufac- 
turer had  to  show  that  labeling  claims 
made  for  his  product's  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness were  correct.    The  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  empowered  to  refuse 
to  label  a  product  if  it  was  mislabeled 
Ineffective,   or  excessively  dangerous  to 
organisms  other  than  those  It  was  In- 
tended to  control  or  if  the  package  failed 
to  warn  that  the  substance  was  danger- 
ous and  to  give  directions  for  proper  use. 
A  second  measure  was  the  pesticide 
chemical  amendments  to  the  Food.  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  passed  in  1954     They 
were  intended  to  establish  a  better  pro- 
cedure for  determining  In  advance  the 
quantity  and  types  of  chemical  residues 
which  could  be  left  in  or  on  fresh  prod- 
ucts which  were  to  be  offered  for  sale 
after  spraying  or  other  chemical  treat- 
ment. 

This  year  we  took  a  further  step.  On 
May  12.  President  Johnson  signed  a  pes- 
ticide-control act  which  he  said  would 
help  to  safeguard  American  health  and 
Uves.  This  act  made  three  major  changes 
in  the  1947  InsecUcide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act. 

First,  under  the  1947  act.  if  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  refused  to  ap- 
prove a  label,  the  manufacturer  could 
register  it  under  protest  and  market  the 
product.  In  order  to  force  it  off  the 
market,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
had  to  prove  that  it  was  unsafe.  Under 
the  amendments  approved  this  year  the 
right  to  protest  registration  was  abol- 
ished. If  an  application  for  label  regis- 
tration is  disapproved,  the  manufacturer 
can  appeal  to  an  advisory  committee  of 
experts  and.  if  stUl  unsaUsfied  to  the 
courts.  In  both  cases,  he  must  bear  the 
responsibility  for  proving  that  the  prod- 
uct is  safe. 

Second,  under  the  1947  act,  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  found  an  already 
registered  product  to  be  unsafe   he  was 


requir«d  to  prove  it  unsafe  in  court  in 
order  to  force  it  off  the  market.  The  new 
act  permits  him  to  suspend  marketing 
immediately  and  sets  up  procedures  to 
expedite  hearings. 

Third,  under  the  old  law  a  pesticide 
was  considered  to  be  misbranded  If  the 
label  indicated  that  it  had  been  regis- 
tered under  the  act.  This  was  because 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  did  not 
wish  to  appear  to  be  endorsing  any  prod- 
uct. The  new  act  amends  this  to  permit 
labeling  of  the  registration  number. 

It  is  anticipated  that  these  changes 
will  tighten  up  the  control  over  these 
potentially  dangerous  products  and  ful- 
fill the  Government's  responsibility  to 
protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
citizens. 

GENERAL    WELFARE 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
empowers  the  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
general  welfare  and,  certainly,  all  of  the 
legislation  which  I  am  discussing  is  de- 
signed to  promote  the  general  welfare. 
But  as  I  use  these  terms  here,  I  refer  to 
those  programs  of  the  Government  which 
are  intended  to  extend  opportunity  to 
persons  who  are  restricted  in  their  access 
to  the  benefits  of  our  society  because  of 
the  handicap  of  economic  need. 

SCONOMIC    OPPORTUNITT    ACT 

From  etwly  New  Deal  dajrs  until  the 
mid- 1 950 's,  substantial  progress  was 
made  in  lifting  the  incomes  of  our  needi- 
est families.  This  progress  was  not  acci- 
dental. New  Deal  social  and  economic 
programs,  like  minimum  wages  and  fair 
labor  standards,  social  insurance  and 
welfare  aids  for  the  aged,  survivors,  un- 
employed and  indigent,  were  purposely 
designed  to  aid  the  neediest.  Encour- 
agement of  the  growth  of  unions  helped 
lift  the  earnings  of  millions  of  the  under- 
paid. 

Rising  postwar  production  and  em- 
ployment until  the  mid-1950's  helped  to 
continue  this  trend.  Families  with  a 
cash  Income  of  less  than  $3,000.  in  1962 
dollars,  dropped  from  32  percent  of  the 
total  in  1947  to  23  percent  in  1956. 

Since  the  mid- 1 950  s  however,  that 
portion  of  our  families  still  impoverished 
has  remained  practically  stationary. 
Despite  the  continuing  rise  in  the  well- 
being  of  most  Americans,  families  with 
Incomes  below  $3,000  dropped  only  to  20 
percent  of  the  total  in  1962.  In  fact, 
between  1956  and  1962  the  share  of  total 
personal  income  going  to  the  neediest 
one-fifth  of  our  families  actually  went 
down. 

At  the  present  time,  in  the  mid- 
20th  century,  one-fifth  of  our  peo- 
ple have  not  shared  In  the  economic 
abundance  which  has  been  granted  to 
most  of  us.  There  were  47  million  fam- 
ilies in  the  United  States  in  1962.  Fully 
9.3  million  families,  comprising  30  mil- 
lion persons,  had  total  money  incomes 
below  $3,000.  More  than  11  million  of 
these  family  members  were  children, 
one-sixth  of  our  youth.  More  than  1.1 
million  families  are  attempting  to  raise 
four  or  more  children  on' such  an  income. 
Moreover.  5.4  million  of  these  families. 
containing  more  thstn  17  million  persons, 
had  total  incomes  below  $2,000.  More 
than  1  million  children  are  being  raised 


in  very  large  f  sjnllies — six  or  more  chil- 
dren— with  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000. 

Just  who  are  the  poor?  The  1964  an- 
nual report  of  the  Coimcil  of  Economic 
Advisers  reports  that  of  this  9.3  million 
families  living  in  poverty,  22  percent  are 
nonwhite:  nearly  one-half  of  all  non- 
whites  live  In  poverty.  The  heads  of 
more  than  60  percent  of  all  poor  families 
have  only  a  grade  school  education. 
One-third  of  all  p>oor  families  are  headed 
by  a  person  over  65  and  almost  one-half 
of  all  families  headed  by  such  a  person 
axe  poor.  Of  the  jxjor,  54  percent  live 
in  cities,  16  percent  on  farms,  and  the  re- 
maining 30  percent  are  rural  nonfarm 
residents.  More  than  40  percent  of  all 
farm  families  are  poor.  More  than  80 
percent  of  nonwhite  farmers  live  in  pov- 
erty. One-quarter  of  the  poor  families 
are  headed  by  a  woman;  nearly  one-half 
of  all  families  headed  by  a  woman  are 
poor.  Poverty  is  not  confined  to  the  un- 
employed; nearly  one-half  of  the  heads 
of  poor  families  are  gainfully  employed. 
Poverty  is  not  confined  to  any  region  of 
the  country;  the  poor  are  to  be  found  in 
every  State  of  the  Union  and  in  nearly 
every  conununity  of  any  significant  size. 

When  these  characteristics  of  the  poor 
are  anal3^zed,  the  pervasiveness  and  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  became  apparent. 
The  classifications  used  above  reveal 
some  of  the  major  causes  of  poverty — 
lack  of  education,  racial  discrimination, 
unemplojmient.  and  so  forth.  There  Is 
a  high  degree  of  interaction  between  the 
causes  of  pwverty  which  create  "vicious 
circle"  effects;  the  children  of  the  poor 
are  usually  poorly  educated  and  con- 
fined to  low-income  occupations. 

The  worst  effect  of  poverty  is  the  al- 
ienation of  the  individuals  concerned. 
They  are  deprived  of  human  dignity  and 
fulfillment  and  exist  without  hope  in  a 
world  scarcely  recognizable  and  rarely 
seen  by  their  fellow  Americans.  But 
poverty  is  costly  not  only  to  the  poor  but 
to  the  whole  of  society.  Its  ugly  byprod- 
ucts Include  Igrnrance,  disease,  delin- 
quency, crime,  irresponsibility,  immoral- 
ity, indifference.  Poverty  is  not  a  pri- 
vate or  local  concern;  it  is  a  social  and 
national  problem.  Its  solution  or  miti- 
gation would  greatly  benefit  all  of  the 
citizens.  If  we  could  increase  the  aver- 
age production  of  even  10  million  earners 
among  the  poor,  enough  to  lift  their 
earnings  a  modest  $1,000  each  year,  the 
Nation  would  have  added  $^4  million  a 
year  to  the  national  output.  Whenever 
we  give  more  people  the  chance  to  pro- 
duce and  consume  we  create  new  indus- 
try, higher  production,  increased  earn- 
ings, and  better  income  for  all. 

A  solution  to  this  problem  would  also 
mean  reduction  In  costs  of  public  welfare 
assistance  and  other  services  to  the  poor. 
Public  assistance  payments  now  cost  \is 
$4  billion  each  year,  not  to  mention  the 
costs  of  fighting  delinquency,  crime,  dis- 
ease, hunger,  and  the  other  products  of 
poverty. 

Unlike  many  undeveloped  countries, 
the  United  States  has  the  productive  ca- 
pacity to  provide  an  adequate  level  of 
living  for  all  of  its  citizens.  At  present, 
4  million  workers  and  13  percent  of  our 
Industrial  capacity  are  not  being  utilized. 


It  is  apparent  that  this  coimtry  has  the 
capacity  and  the  opportimlty  to  face  the 
problem  of  poveii^  and  its  attendant  so- 
cial evils.  Until  the  technological  ad- 
vances of  the  20th  century  made  abun- 
dance a  reality,  the  elimination  of  mass 
poverty  was  an  imreasonable  goal.  To- 
day, that  Is  no  longer  true.  As  Gunnar 
Mjrrdal  has  pointed  out  in  his  recent 
book.  "Challenge  to  Affluence": 

Never  In  the  tUstory  of  America  has  there 
been  a  greater  and  more  complete  identity 
between  the  Ideals  of  social  Justice  and  the 
requirements  of  economic  progress. 

The  Nation's  most  Important  resource 
Is  its  people.  No  democratic  govern- 
ment dare  neglect  the  pervasive  problem 
of  poverty  In  the  midst  of  widespread 
affluence. 

President  Johnson  recognized  this  fact 
and  proposed  a  realistic  program  where- 
in all  possible  resources  will  be  mobilized 
to  combat  the  needless  wastes,  costs,  and 
ravages  of  poverty.  His  program  attacks 
causes,  not  symptoms.  And  because  the 
causes  are  so  intricately  linked  and  are 
continually  interacting,  the  program  is 
highly  coordinated  and  multifaceted. 

The  proposal  was  heralded  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message,  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  last  January,  in  which  he  de- 
clared an  "unconditional  war  on  pov- 
erty in  America."  Again.  In  his  eco- 
nomic report,  he  described  as  a  major 
objective  of  his  administration  the  ef- 
fectuation of  Government  programs  de- 
signed to  eliminate  poverty."  And  in  a 
special  message  to  Congress  on  March 
16.  President  Johnson  delineated  and 
described  his  proposals.  This  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress  has  enacted 
the  President's  program  because  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  both  bodies 
are  truly  convinced  that  the  United 
States  will  achieve  its  full  economic  and 
social  potential  only  if  every  individual 
has  an  opixtrtunlty  to  contribute  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  capabilltiefi  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  workings  of  our  society. 
The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
is  designed  to  allow  all  of  our  citizens 
to  do  just  that. 

Title  I  of  the  act  is  devoted  to  pro- 
grams for  youth.  To  strike  at  the  roots 
of  poverty,  the  vicious  cycle  which  runs 
from  low  income  to  inadequate  educa- 
tion, and  from  inadequate  education  to 
economic  incapacity  must  be  broken.  A 
concentration  upon  youth  offers  the  best 
prospects  for  breaking  the  cycle  and 
halting  the  transmission  of  defeatism 
and  despair  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. 

Part  A  established  a  Job  Corps  as  a 
means  of  Increasing  the  employability  of 
young  men  and  women  aged  16  through 
21.  These  young  men  and  women  will 
be  provided  with  education,  vocational 
training,  and  useful  work  experience,  in- 
cluding work  directed  toward  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources,  in  rural 
and  urban  residential  centers.  The 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Ekjonomic  Op- 
portunity— which  Office  I  shall  discuss 
later — is  authorized  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  any  Federal.  State,  or  local 
agency,  or  private  organization  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  the  con- 
servation  camps   and   training   centers 
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and  for  the  provision  of  such  facilities 
and  services  as.  in  his  Judgment,  are 
needed.  Where  possible,  education  and 
training  win  be  provided  through  local 
public  educational  agencies  or  by  private 
vocational  educational  institutions  or 
technical  institutes  where  such  institu- 
tions or  technical  institutes  can  provide 
substantially  equivalent  training  with 
reduced  Federal  expenditures. 

Further,  he  is  authorized  to  arrange 
for  the  provision  of  programs  of  useful 
work  experience  and  other  appropriate 
activities  for  enrollees  and  to  prescribe 
such  r\iles  and  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  selection  of 
enrollees  and  to  govern  their  conduct 
after  enrollment. 

The  total  enrollment  of  any  individual 
in  the  Corps  will  not  exceed  2  years  ex- 
cept In  special  cases. 

Enrollees  will  be  provided  with  such 
living,  travel,  and  leave  allowances,  and 
such  quarters,  subsistence,  transporta- 
tion, equipment,  clothing,  recreational 
services,  medical,  dental,  hospital  and 
other  health  services,  and  other  expenses 
as  the  Director  deems  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  their  needs. 

No  conservation  camp,  training  cen- 
ter, or  similar  facility  will  be  established 
within  a  State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth 
the  proposed  establishment  hsis  been 
submitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
and  has  not  been  disapproved  by  him 
within   30  days. 

Within  the  Job  Corps,  there  will  be  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  in  which  no 
less  than  40  percent  of  the  enrollees  will 
be  assigned  to  camps  where  their  work 
activity  will  be  directed  primarily  toward 
conserving,  developing,  and  managing 
the  public  natural  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion and  developing,  managing,  and 
protecting  public  recreational  areas. 

Part  B  concerns  work-training  pro- 
grams. The  purpose  of  this  program  is 
to  provide  useful  work  experience  op- 
portxmities  for  unemployed  young  men 
and  women  aged  16  through  21  through 
participation  in  State  and  community 
work-training  programs  so  that  their 
employablUty  may  be  increased  or  their 
education  resumed  or  continued,  and  in 
order  that  public  agencies  and  private 
nonprofit  organizations  will  be  enabled 
to  carry  out  programs  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  public  Interest  and  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  provided. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  purpose,  the 
Director  will  assist  and  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  agencies  and  private  non- 
profit organizations  In  developing  suit- 
able programs.  In  approving  the  pro- 
grams submitted  to  him,  the  Director 
will  give  priority  to  those  with  high 
training  potential. 

Federal  assistance  to  any  program  ap- 
proved will  be  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
costs  of  the  program  for  the  first  2  years 
and  up  to  50  percent  thereafter,  unless 
the  Director  determines  that  additional 
funds  are  necessary. 

The  Director  will  establish  criteria 
based  upon  population,  unemployment, 
and  family  income  levels  in  distributing 
assistance  to  the  States  under  this  sec- 
tion. Not  more  than  12.5  percent  of  the 
funds  for  any  fiscal  year  will  go  to  any 
one  State. 


Part  C  deals  with  work-study  pro- 
grams. Their  purpose  is  to  stimulate 
and  promote  the  part-time  employment 
of  students  in  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Only  students  who  are  frc«n  low- 
income  families  and  are  in  need  of  the 
earnings  from  such  employment  to  pur- 
sue their  courses  will  participate.  The 
Director  will  make  grants  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  to  assist  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  program,  and  the  students 
will  work  for  the  institution  itself  or  for 
a  public  or  prlVate  nonprofit  organiza- 
tioh.  The  work  will  be  related  to  the 
student's  educational  objective  or  will 
be  in  the  public  interest  on  a  project 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  under- 
taken. Students  in  the  program  must, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Institution,  be  ca- 
pable of  maintaining  good  standing  In 
their  courses  of  study  while  employed 
under  the  program. 

One-third  of  the  funds  will  be  allo- 
cated on  the  b&sia  of  the  number  of  col- 
lege students  in  each  State,  one-third  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  high  school 
graduates  In  each  State,  and  one-third 
on  the  b£Mis  of  the  number  of  children 
under  18  years  of  age  living  in  families 
with  annual  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000 
in  each  State.  The  Federal  share  of  the 
compensation  of  students  employed  in 
the  work-study  program  will  not  exceed 
90  percent  for  the  first  2  years  and  75 
percent  thereafter. 

Title  n  Is  devoted  to  urban  and  rural 
community  action  programs.  Part  A, 
entitled  "General  Community  Action 
Programs,"  Is  designed  to  provide  stimu- 
lation and  incentive  for  urban  and  rural 
communities  to  mobilize  their  resources 
to  combat  poverty.  The  programs  must 
provide  services,  assistance,  and  other 
activities  of  sufficient  scope  and  size  to 
give  promise  of  progress  toward  the  elim- 
ination of  poverty  or  the  cause  or  causes 
of  poverty  through  the  development  of 
employment  opportunities,  the  improve- 
ment of  human  performance,  motivation 
and  productivity,  or  the  betterment  of 
conditions  under  which  people  live,  learn. 
and  work.  They  are  to  be  developed,  ad- 
ministered, and  conducted  with  the 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  resi- 
dents of  the  area  and  are  conducted,  ad- 
ministered, or  coordinated  by  a  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency. 

The  Director  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  or  to  contract  with  appropri- 
ate public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  costs  of  a  com- 
munity action  program  which  h£is  been 
approved  by  him.  He  is  directed  to  give 
special  consideration  to  those  programs 
which  give  promise  of  effecting  a  per- 
manent increase  in  the  capacity  of  in- 
dividuals, groups,  and  communities  to 
deal  with  their  problems  without  further 
assistance.  He  is  authorized  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  communities  in 
developing,  conducting,  and  administer- 
ing their  programs  and  training  for  spe- 
cialized personnel  needed  to  develop, 
conduct,  or  administer  the  programs. 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  funds  author- 
ized for  these  programs  may  be  used  for 
the  conduct  of  research,  training,  and 
demonstrations  pertaining  to  commu- 
nity action  programs.  Twenty  percent 
of   the  Federal  funds  will  be   allotted 
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among  the  States  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Director.  Of  the  remainder,  one-third 
will  be  allotted  on  the  basis  of  the  mmi- 
ber  of  inibUc  assistance  recipients  In 
each  State,  one-third  on  the  btaia  of  the 
annual  average  number  of  persons  un- 
employed in  each  State,  and  one-third  on 
the  basis  of  the  nimiber  of  children  under 
18  years  of  age  living  in  families  with  an- 
nual incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  In  each 
State.  Federal  assistance  will  not  ex- 
ceed 90  percent  of  the  first  2  years  and  50 
percent  thereafter  unless  the  Director 
determines  that  assistance  In  excess  of 
these  percentages  is  reqxilred  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Part  B  deals  with  adult  basic  educa- 
tion programs.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
part  to  initiate  programs  of  instruction 
for  Individuals  who  have  attained  age 
18  and  whose  Inability  to  read  and  write 
the  English  language  constitutes  a  sub- 
stantial impairment  of  their  ability  to  get 
or  retain  employment  commensurate 
with  theh-  real  ability. 

The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  which  have  adult 
basic  education  programs  which  have 
been  approved  by  him.  Federal  funds 
will  be  allocated  by  the  Director  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  number  of  Individ- 
uals in  each  State  who  have  attained 
age  18  and  who  have  completed  not  more 
than  five  grades  of  school.  R)r  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965.  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  the  Fed- 
eral sheire  for  each  State  will  be  90  per- 
cent. For  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  the 
Federal  share  for  any  State  will  be  50 
percent. 

Part  C  concerns  voluntary  assistance 
programs  for  needy  children.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  part  is  to  allow  individual 
Americans  to  participate  in  a  personal 
way  in  the  war  on  poverty  by  voluntarily 
assisting  in  the  support  of  one  or  more 
needy  children.  The  Director  is  author- 
ized to  establish  a  section  In  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  act  as  an 
information  and  coordination  center  to 
encourage  this  voluntary  assistance. 

Title  in  covers  special  programs  to 
combat  poverty  In  rural  areas.  Part  A 
is  a  grant  of  authority  to  the  Director 
to  make  loans  ant}  grants.  He  is  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  having  a  max- 
imum maturity  of  15  years  in  amounts 
not  exceeding  $2,500  to  any  low -income 
rural  family  where,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Director,  such  loans  have  a  reason- 
able possibility  of  effecting  a  permanent 
increase  in  the  income  of  such  families. 
He  may  also  make  loans  to  local  co- 
operative associations  which  furnish 
essential  processing,  purchasing,  or  mar- 
keting services,  or  supplies  or  facilities 
predominantly  to  low-income  rural  fam- 
ilies. 

Loans  will  be  made  under  this  section 
only  if  there  is  a  reasonable  assiirance 
of  repayment  and  if  credit  is  not  other- 
wise available  on  reasonable  terms  from 
private  sources  or  other  Federal,  State, 
or  local  programs. 

Part  B  provides  assistance  for  migrant 
and  other  seasonally  employed  agricul- 
tural workers  and  their  families.  It  au- 
thorizes the  Director  to  develop  and  im- 
plement a  program  to  assist  the  States, 
political  subdivisions  of  States,  public  and 


nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  orga- 
nizations, farm  associations,  or  individ- 
uals In  establishing  and  operating  pro- 
grams of  aasistanoe  for  migrant  and  other 
seasonally  employed  agricultural  em- 
ployees and  their  families.  The  pro- 
grams will  be  limited  to  housing,  sanita- 
tion, education,  and  the  day  care  of 
children.  Institutions,  organizations, 
farm  associations,  and  individuals  are 
limited  to  direct  loans  only. 

Part  D  provides  for  indemnity  pay- 
ments to  dairy  farmers.  It  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu-e  to  make 
payments  at  a  fair  market  value  to  dairy 
farmers  ordered  since  January  1.  1964.  to 
remove  their  milk  from  the  market  be- 
cause it  contained  pesticides  approved 
by  the  Government  at  the  time  of  their 
use.  It  authorizes  appropriations  of  the 
necessary  sums  to  compensate  the 
farmers  until  the  expiration  of  the  pro- 
gram on  January  31, 1965. 

Title  IV  concerns  employment  and  in- 
vestment Incentives.  The  purpose  here  Is 
to  assist  in  the  establishment,  preserva- 
tion, and  strengthening  of  small  business 
concerns  and  to  improve  their  manage- 
rial skills.  The  Director  is  authorized 
to  make,  participate  in,  or  guarantee 
loans,  repayable  In  not  more  than  15 
years,  to  any  small  business  or  any  person 
interested  In  establishing  a  small  busi- 
ness. Loans  will  not  exceed  $25,000  at 
any  one  time  and  in  making  them  the 
Director  will  gIv^*consideration  to  their 
PKtssible  effect  upon  the  employment  of 
the  long-term  unemployed. 

These  loans  will  not  be  made  In  any 
community  for  which  the  Director  lias 
approved  a  community -action  pro- 
gram unless  this  financial  assistance 
is  consistent  with  the  program. 

Authority  to  make  these  loans  ex- 
pires Jime  30, 1967. 

Title  V  relates  to  work-experience  pro- 
grams. Its  purpose  is  to  expand  the  op- 
portunities for  constructive  work  experi- 
ence available  to  persons  who  are  unable 
to  support  or  care  for  themselves  or  their 
families.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
transfer  appropriated  funds  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  pilot  projects  to  employ  and 
train  heads  of  families  receiving  help 
under  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  program.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  the  entire  cost  of  these 
projects  In  the  fiscal  year  1965. 

Title  VI  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident. It  is  headed  by  a  Director  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate.  This  Office 
will  administer  and  coordinate  the  en- 
tire program. 

This  title  also  authorizes  the  Director 
to  recruit,  select,  train,  and,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  State  or  local  agencies  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations,  refer  vol- 
unteers to  perform  duties  in  furtherance 
of  programs  combating  poverty  at  the 
State  or  local  level.  They  will  work  in 
meeting  the  health,  education,  welfare, 
and  related  needs  of  Indians  living  on 
reservations,  of  migratory  workers,  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Colimibia  and  of 
United  States  territories,  and  of  the  men- 
tally ill  and  retarded. 


These  Volimteers  In  Service  to  Amer- 
ica will  receive  a  stipend  not  exceeding 
$50  each  month  and  such  living,  travel, 
and  leave  allowance,  and  housing,  trans- 
portation, supplies,  equipment,  cloth- 
ing, subsistence,  health  and  dental  care 
as  the  Director  deems  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate for  their  needs. 

It  also  establishes  an  Economic  Op- 
portunity Council,  composed  of  Federal 
department  and  agency  heads,  to  con- 
sult with  and  advise  the  Director  and  a 
National  Advisory  Council,  composed  of 
the  Director  and  14  representatives  of 
the  public  in  gmeral  and  appropriate 
fields  of  endeavor  related  to  the  purpose 
of  the  act. 

This  is  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964.  I  have  taken  the  time  to  review 
its  provisions  in  detail  because  I  think 
only  in  this  way  is  It  brought  home 
clearly  that  this  is  a  multifaced  attack 
upon  the  causes  of  poverty.  Only  in  this 
way  is  it  clear,  too,  that  this  Is  not  a  give- 
away program.  It  Is  called  the  Ek^o- 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  because  it  offers 
far-reaching  opportunities  to  those  who 
have  not  been  able  to  share  in  the  abun- 
dance enjoyed  by  most  of  us.  It  offers 
them  an  opportunity  to  help  themselves. 
It  is  a  commitment  by  this  Congress  and 
this  Nation  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the 
elimination  of  deprivation  and  depend- 
ency in  this  land.  It  is  an  imaginative, 
earnest  beginning  to  the  war  on  poverty. 
This  is  a  war  well  worth  fighting. 

The  supplemental  act  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965  included  $800  million  for  the 
implementation  of  this  program. 

rOOD    STAMP    ACT 

On  August  11,  Congress  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  legislation  which  expands 
and  mcLkes  permanent  a  pilot  program 
begun  by  President  Kennedy  in  1961.  I 
refer  to  the  food  stamp  program  which 
was  Inaugurated  in  McDowell  County, 
W.  Va..  In  1961,  and  gradually  expanded 
until  in  March  of  this  year  progrtuns 
were  in  effect  In  43  rural  and  urban  areas 
in  22  States  with  some  392,000  partici- 
pants. 

These  programs  were  initiated  by  ad- 
ministrative order  In  1961.  The  basic 
authority  was  section  32  of  an  act  of 
August  24,  1935,  which  authorizes  expen- 
ditures to  encourage  the  domestic  con- 
sumption of  agrlcultiiral  commodities 
through  "benefits.  Indemnities,  dona- 
tion, or  by  other  means  among  persons 
in  low-income  groups  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture."  This 
same  authority  was  used  previously  by 
the  Department  to  operate  a  food  stamp 
plan  between  1939  and  1943.  That  plan 
had  proved  to  be  an  effective  method  of 
increasing  food  consumption  among  the 
participating  households  and  was  only 
discontinued  in  1943  when  wartime  con- 
ditions had  greately  reduced  unemploy- 
ment sold  substantially  Increased  de- 
mands upon  JJB.  food  supplies.  The  au- 
thority granted  in  the  1935  act  could 
legally  be  used  to  continue  the  programs 
begun  in  1961  under  the  complete  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
But  section  32  of  that  act  provides  no 
guidelines  or  congressional  controls  over 
the  operating  details  or  size  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  bill  we  passed  this  year  sup- 
plies this  need. 


President  Johnson.  In  his  message  on 
the  agricultural  economy,  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  on  January  31.  and  in  his 
message  on  the  antipoverty  campaign 
of  March  16.  recommended  that  this  pro- 
gram be  made  permanent  and  more 
widely  available.  The  bill  we  have  passed 
authorises  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  administer  a  food  stamp  program  and 
authorizes  $375  million  over  the  fiscal 
years  1965  to  1967  to  meet  the  costs  of 
expanding  the  program. 

The  food  stamp  program  works  in 
this  manner :  A  State  requests  that  a  pro- 
gram be  established  in  a  certain  area 
within  its  boundaries.  That  State  then 
develops  a  plan  of  operation  and  submits 
it  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and 
upon  approval  by  the  Department,  the 
State  certifies  low-income  households  as 
eligible  under  the  program.  These  needy 
families  then  exchange  the  amount  of 
money  which  they  would  normally  spend 
for  food  for  coupons  of  a  higher  monetary 
value.  The  difference  between  the 
amounts  the  households  pay  and  the 
value  of  the  coupons  received  represents 
the  Federal  contribution. 

The  participating  families  use  their 
coupons  to  purchase  food  out  of  regular 
commercial  supplies  at  i4>proved  retail 
stores.  Retailers  redeem  the  coupons 
through  the  facilities  of  the  commercial 
banking  system. 

The  program  Is  made  available  in  any 
area  only  if  the  State  requests  It,  sub- 
mits a  plan  setting  out  ellgibiUty  stand- 
ards consistent  with  other  State  pro- 
grams and  accepts  the  responsibility  for 
local  administration.  As  I  have  said, 
there  were  43  programs  in  effect  in  March 
of  this  year.  At  that  time,  there  were  on 
file  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  234 
additional  requests  for  the  program. 

This  has  been  a  very  effective  program. 
It  serves  two  worthy  objectives  simul- 
taneously: the  strengthening  of  the 
agricultural  economy  and  the  alleviation 
of  distress  among  the  needy  of  this 
Nation.  It  is  a  reasonable  and  Just 
answer  to  the  contradiction  of  vast  food 
surpluses  and  hungry  Americans.  From 
the  Grovernment  standpKiint,  It  has  a  de- 
finite advantage  over  direct  distribution 
in  that  there  is  no  physical  handling  of 
food  and  no  need  to  set  up  a  distribution 
system  to  rival  the  regular  retail  outlets. 
The  majority  of  this  body  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  this  is  one  of  the  best  means  yet 
found  to  maintain  the  health  and  effi- 
ciency of  our  low -income  citizens  and  to 
maintain  a  higher  level  of  farm  income 
by  enlarging  and  stabilizing  the  demand 
for  food. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  included  $25  mil- 
lion for  the  food  stamp  program. 

HOUSINO 

In  a  special  message  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  on  January  27,  1964,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  defined  the  goal  of  this 
administration  In  the  area  of  housing 
as  "a  decent  home  in  a  decent  neighbor- 
hood for  every  American  family."  The 
attainment  of  this  goal  necessarily  re- 
quires attention  to  the  housing  needs  of 
the  neglected  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion. Rightly,  then,  this  Donocratic- 
controlled  Congress  has  turned  its  at- 
tention to  those  needs. 
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This  year  we  passed  the  first  Omnibus 
Housing  Act  broAiffht  before  the  Ctmffress 
since  the  enactment  o(  the  Heusfaiff  Act 
of  1961.  Like  the  act  (rf  1961  and  the 
housing  acts  of  prior  yean,  It  covers  a 
broad  range  of  housing  and  community 
development  programs  and  activities. 
In  addition  to  extending  the  programs 
which  are  ah-eady  operative,  many 
changes  were  made  to  improve  them  and 
make  them  more  workable.  There  are 
a  nimiber  of  features  which  ^ould  prove 
beneficial  to  the  less  fortunate  members 
of  our  society  by  permitting  them  to 
participate  more  fully  in  the  benefits  of 
these  programs.  This  applies  particu- 
larly to  low-Income  families,  to  elderly 
people,  to  those  who  are  handicapped, 
and  to  those  who  are  displaced  from  their 
dwellings. 

I  should  like  to  take  a  moment  here  to 
note  that  this  housing  act  will  be  the 
last  to  be  associated  In  the  minds  of  all 
of  us  with  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  Albert 
Rains.  For  many  years,  the  great 
strides  which  we  have  made  in  the  area 
of  housing  have  borne  the  imprint  of  that 
gentleman.  His  voluntary  retirement  at 
the  close  of  this  session  is  a  loss  to  all  of 
us. 

Title  I  Is  devoted  to  Federal  Housing 
Administration — FHA — mortgage  Insur- 
ance programs.  The  purpose  of  the 
changes  In  these  programis  is  to  make 
them  more  workable  and.  consequently, 
to  encourage  further  the  Investment  of 
private  funds  in  the  provision  and  im- 
provement of  housing.  This  section 
raises  the  dollar  limit  on  the  amount 
of  home  mortgage  which  can  be  insured 
by  the  FHA  from  $25,000  to  $30,000  in 
the  case  of  a  one-family  home,  from 
$27,500  to  $32,500  in  the  case  of  a  two- 
or  three-family  home,  and  from  $35,000 
to  $37,500  in  the  case  of  a  four-family 
home. 

It  also  raises  the  dollar  limit  on  the 
amount  of  a  mortgage  which  can  be  in- 
sured by  the  FHA  on  low-cost  housing 
in  nonurban  areas  from  $9,000  to  $11,000. 
Under  this  title,  the  criteria  under 
which  the  FHA  insures  home  improve- 
ment loans  for  homes  outside  urban  re- 
newal areas  is  broadened  to  include 
property  which  is  "an  acceptable  risk." 
Home  mortgagees  whose  payments  on 
PHA-insiu-ed  loans  are  in  default  due  to 
circumstances  beyond  their  control  are 
granted  relief  through  a  provision  per- 
mitting lenders  to  extend  the  periods 
over  which  morgagees  can  repay  loans. 
In  the  same  vein,  additional  protection 
against  foreclosure  for  PHA-insured 
homeowners  Is  provided. 

In  the  area  of  rental  housing,  a  pro- 
vision of  the  National  Housing  Act  limit- 
ing FHA-lnsured  rental  housing  mort- 
gages to  the  cost  of  physical  improve- 
ments was  eliminated  by  this  new  act 
and  the  FHA  multifamily  rental  hous- 
ing programs  were  amended  by  elimi- 
nating the  per-room  dollar  limit  on  the 
maximum  amount  of  an  insured  mort- 
gage and  substituting  a  limit  based  upon 
the  number  of  family  units  in  a  project. 
Rental  housing  better  suited  for  family 
living  will  result  from  this  change  in  the 
method    of    computing    the    maximum 


amoont  of  an   Insured  rental   housing 
martsage. 

m  the  area  of  eoopomtlTe  housing 
projecta.  loans  insured  by  the  mA  are 
made  available  for  a  broader  range  of 
purposeB  tban  was  formerly  the  case. 

The  l^IA-lnsored  home  Improvement 
loan  program  is  expanded  by  this  act  to 
include  loans  to  pay  municipal  charges 
against  a  property,  such  as  charges  for 
sewer  or  water  facilities. 

Approved  private  development  and 
building  organizations  and  private  non- 
profit nursing  homes  are  now  permitted 
to  obtain  FHA-lnsured  mortgages. 

FHA-lnsured  mortgages  have  been 
available  under  the  National  Housing 
Act  for  condominium  housing — apart- 
ments in  a  multifamily  dwelling  which 
are  IndlvlduaUy  owned  aiKl  have  individ- 
ual mortgages.  But  this  new  act  amends 
that  program  by  ralsmg  the  dollar  Umit 
on  the  amount  of  mortgages  which  can 
be  insured,  by  extending  the  term  of  such 
mortgages,  and  by  authorizing  the  in- 
surance of  blanket  mortgages  to  finance 
the  construction  of  projects  to  be  sold 
as  condominiums. 

This  act  amends  the  prior  law  to  allow 
a  nonprofit  educational  institution  to  pay 
an  FTIA-lnsured  mortgage  prior  to  its 
maturity  without  paying  an  adjusted 
premium  charge  and  authorizes  the  FHA 
to  aid  homeowners  who  find  structural 
defects  in  houses  purchased  with  FHA- 
lnsured  loans. 

Title  n  relates  to  housing  for  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped.  It  au- 
thorizes an  additional  $75  million  in  ap- 
propriations for  direct  loans  for  housing 
for  the  elderly  and  makes  individual  el- 
derly persons  eligible  for  FHA-flnanced 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing.  It 
also  extends  a  number  of  the  existing 
programs  for  the  elderly  to  the  handi- 
capped. 

Title  III  concerns  urban  renewal.  It 
provides  that  3  years  after  eriactment  of 
this  law,  no  locality  will  be  certified  to 
receive  Federal  urban  renewal  or  public 
housing  assistance  unless  it  has  had  a 
minimum  standards  housing  code  in  ef- 
fect for  at  least  6  months.  Such  codes 
relate  to  health,  sanitation,  and  occu- 
pancy requirements.  Urban  renewal 
funds  may  be  use  to  enforce  housing 
codes  in  urban  renewal  areas  if  the 
locality  agrees  to  Increase  its  code 
enforcement  expenditures  by  an  amount 
at  least  equal  to  the  required  local  con- 
tribution to  the  Federal  activities. 

This  section  of  the  act  requires  that 
local  agencies  assure  adequate  housing 
for  individuals  as  well  as  for  families 
displaced  by  urban  renewal  projects  and 
requires  the  Administrators  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  pro- 
vide relocation  assistance  and  informa- 
tion to  persons  and  businesses  displaced 
by  urban  renewal  or  public  housing 
projects. 

Individuals  as  well  as  families  are 
made  eligible  for  rental  or  cooperative 
moderate -income  housing  built  on  prop- 
erty in  an  urban  renewal  area.  No  dem- 
olition project  for  urban  renewal  can  be 
started  unless  the  Administrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  de- 
termines that  the  same  objectives  cannot 
be  achieved  by  rehabilitation. 


This  title  authorizes  urban  renewal 
projects  for  "air  rights  developoaents'*  to 
provide  elevated  sites  for  low-  or  moder. 
ate-lncome  boosing.  Air  rights  projects 
will  be  midertakcn  in  an  area  which  is 
not  in  itself  a  slum  but  which  consists 
primarily  of  huid  In  highways,  railways, 
or  similar  faciUties  which  have  a  blight- 
ing Influence.  Projects  will  Include  the 
construction  of  foundations  and  plat- 
forms over  such  faculties  as  well  as  the 
acquisition  of  development  rights.  No 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  total  urban 
renewal  capital  grants  authortaed  by  the 
act  may  be  used  for  the  development  of 
air  rights  sites. 

Relocation  benefits  to  persons  and 
small  businesses  displaced  from  urban 
renewal  areas  and  public  housing  sites 
are  Increased.  To  busmesses  with  an- 
nual earnings  of  less  than  $10,000,  the 
sum  of  $1,500,  m  addition  to  payments  of 
up  to  $3,000  for  moving  expenses  and  di- 
rect losses  of  property,  is  authorized. 
To  individuals  over  62  years  of  age  and 
low-income  families,  up  to  $500  for 
monthly  rental  payments  over  a  5-month 
period  is  authorized.  Thia  Is  In  addition 
to  the  existing  payments  of  up  to  $200 
for  moving  expenses  and  direct  losses  of 
property.  Relocation  payments  wili  be 
made  to  persons  displaced  after  January 
27.  1964.  only  if  they  are  unable  to  find  a 
home  in  a  low-rent  housing  project. 

This  title  institutes  a  new  program  of 
low  interest — 3  percAt — loans  with  a 
20-year  maturity  to  property  owners  in 
urban  renewal  areas  to  finance  the  re- 
habilitation required  to  conform  to  the 
housing  code  or  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  the  urban  renewal  plan.  It  is 
anticipated  that  this  new  program — for 
which  $50  million  is  authorized — will  re- 
duce the  need  for  demolition  and  removal 
of  structures  which  can  be  rehabilitated. 

Thirty  million  dollars  is  authorized  for 
urban  planning  grants  to  communities  of 
less  than  50.000  population  and  city  and 
regional  planning  agencies  are  permitted 
to  receive  such  grants  directly,  with  the 
Governor  or  State  agency's  assent. 

Urban  planning  aid  is  authorized  for 
afeas  where  employment  opportunities 
are  reduced  because  of  the  withdrawal  of 
a  Federal  installation  or  a  decline  in  Fed- 
eral orders  or  activities.  Such  aid  is  also 
authorized  for  any  depressed  area,  with- 
out regard  to  population,  which  qualifies 
for  assistance  under  the  area  redevelop- 
ment program.  The  Federal  share  for 
planning  in  such  an  area  Is  raised  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths.  Urban 
planning  aid  is  also  authorized  for  Indian 
reservations  and  to  counties  with  over 
50,000  population.  Funds  for  the  latter 
are  limited  to  15  percent  of  the  total  ap- 
propriation for  the  urban  planning  pro- 
gram. Prior  to  this  act,  only  counties 
with  less  than  50,000  population  were 
eligible  for  urban  renewal  aid  except  un- 
der certain  circumstances. 

Seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  million 
dollars  for  urban  renewal  capital  grants 
is  authorized  under  this  title.  Of  this 
amount,  $5  million  will  be  used  for  urban 
renewal  demonstration  programs. 

Title  IV  covers  public  housing  for  low- 
income  families.  It  makes  single  low- 
income  persons  displaced  by  urban  re- 
newal eligible  for  low-rent  public  housing 
and  authorizes  a  special  subsidy  of  up  to 


^7  566' additional  pubUc  housing  units,     the  Administrator.     Ten  million  dollars 
These  new  units  are  urgently  needed  to     is  authorized  for  this  program, 
meet  the   backlog  of  appUcations  now         """'-  *'*'"  "'  ♦v,^,*^^^ 

on  hand,  a  backlog  amounUng  to  over 
40  000  units  for  which  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration  had  no  authoriza- 
tion.   We  also  authorized  $5  milUon  in 


any  Congress  on  the  challenge  of  keeping 
America  a  fit  and  a  fine  place  for  our 
famihes."  This  Is  indeed  a  noteworthy 
achievement.  But  perhaps  its  more 
basic  significance  lies  m  the  fact  that  it 
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•ion  ner  vear  to  a  housing  unit  occupied     ciency  in  the  use  of  Federal  funds  made 

Ji^LSanTdlrolaced  by  iirban  renewal    avaUa»>le  for  urban  renewal,  urban  plan- 

molStrwho  cannot  pay  the  regular    nlng.  waste  treatment  faciUUes,  high- 

ioritjii  rhunred  ta  other  low -Income  fam-     ways,  and  so  forth. 

rental  cnargea  M*uvuc  _^^^  ^^^  authorises  5a-*0  matching 

^'nrirtAr  this  Utle  we  authorized  $30,-  grants  to  the  States  for  these  programs  is  an  extension  of  opportunity  to  those 
o^n  Soo  tcTcontratJt  for  the  serving  of  after  a  State  plan  has  been  approved  by  who  have  benefited  least  from  the  abun- 
250,000  to  coniTBci.  lui    -  "^  "^.^_      ^^_  *^_.„<„f,«f„,     t««  minion  rfr.iiBr«     dance  of  this  Nation.     Agam.  as  Presi- 

dent Johnson  said,  it  "carries  forward 
our  continuing  efforts  to  eradicate  slums 
and  blight  in  our  cities,  to  assure  decent 
housing  for  those  least  able  to  find  it — 
the  poor,  the  elderly,  the  severely  handi- 
capped, and  those  in  our  rural  areas." 
RorrsiNG  rAciLrms  ron  trx  eu>kklt 

The  record  of  this  Democratic -con- 
trolled Congress  to  extending  aid  to  our 
senior  citizens  to  enaWe  them  to  improve 
their  housing  conditions  is  indeed  a  no- 


This  title  also  authorizes  a  new  3-year 
program  to  provide  fellowships  to  col- 
leges and  universities  for  the  graduate 
training   of   professional   city   plarming 

and  urban  and  housihg  technicians  and 

Br"ants  for  public  housing  demonstration     specialists.     We  authorized  $500,000  for 
projects.  ^'^^^  program  for  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal 

Title  V  concerns  rural  housing.    Here     years, 
we  extended  the  rural  housing  programs.        Title  IX  concerns  savings   and  loan 

mcluding  those  for  the  elderly,  through     associations.     The   provisions   here   are     

September  30,  1965.  and  Increased  the     designed  to  strengthen  our  savings  and     ^a^le  one.     In  fact,  we  might  even  go 

maximum  Insurable  mortgage  under  the     loan  associations  so  that  they  may  meet     back  a  year  and  mention  the  Senior  Clti 

rural   rental  housing   program   for   the     the  expanding  needs  of  the  commum-     ^ens  Hoiislng  Act  passed  by  the  E>emo 

_         ^j^^  they  serve.     Here  we  extended  the 


elderly  from  $100,000  to  $300,000.     For 
this  program  we  authorized  $150  million. 

In  addition,  we  Instituted  a  new  grant 
program  to  pay  up  to  two-thirds  of  the 
development  cost  of  low-rent  housing  for 
domestic  farm  laborers.  Ten  million  dol- 
lars is  authorized  for  this  program.  Ap- 
plicants for  the  grants  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  charge  rentals  exceeding 
amounts  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  will  be  required  to  main- 
tain the  housing  In  good  condition. 

Title  VI  concerns  community  facili- 
ties. Here  we  made  minor  amendments 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
restrictions  on  certain  recipients  of  pub- 
lic works  planning  loans.  We  also  in- 
creased from  $50,000  to  $100,000  the 
amount  available  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Housmg  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  conduct  surveys  of  State  and 
local  public  works  planning.  Twenty 
million  dollars  lor  public  works  planning 
advances  is  authorized. 

Title  VII  concerns  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association.  Under  existing 
law.  the  FNMA  must  acquire  its  funds 
from  the  Treasury  by  congressional  au- 
thority. But  this  new  act  authorizes 
that  agency  to  pool  its  first  mortgages 
and  to  sell  participations  or  interests  in 
the  pool  to  private  investors.  This  will 
enable  the  FNMA  to  obtain  cash  to  carry 
out  certain  functions,  tocluding  the  pur- 
chase of  special  mortgages  on  selected 
types  of  structures,  such  as  nursing 
homes.  This  act  also  removes  the  present 
$20,000  limit  on  the  mortgages  which 
FNMA  can  purchase  under  its  secondary 
market  operations  and  increases  the 
maximum  amount  of  any  short-term 
loan  made  by  FNMA  from  80  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  unpaid  principal  of  the  mort- 
gage. 

Title  VIII  covers  trainirig  and  fellow- 
ship programs.  It  establishes  a  new- 
system  of  Federal -State  training  and  re- 
search programs  to  develop  skills  In  com- 
munity development.  The  purpose  of 
this  program  is  to  encourage  States, 
along  with  colleges  and  universities,  to 
develop  tratoing  programs  for  technical 
and  professional  persons  who  will  become 
administrators  in  local  community  devel- 
opment programs.  Well-trained  persons 
at  the  local  level  will  repay  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  these  training  pro- 
grams many  times  over  in  improved  eflH- 


basic  lending  area  of  a  federally  char- 
tered savings  and  loan  association  to 
100  miles,  rather  than  50  miles,  from 
its  home  ofiBce.  We  raised  from  $35,000 
to  $40,000  the  maximum  loan  on  a 
single-family  home,  removed  the  limi- 
tation on  the  aggregate  amount  which 
can  be  loaned  outside  the  basic  lending 
area,  and  allowed  Investments  of  up  to 
5  percent  of  an  association's  assets  in 
property  in  urban  renewal  areas. 

This  title  also  amends  prior  legisla- 
tion to  permit  loans  secured  by  a  lease- 
hold if  the  term  of  the  leasehold  does 
not  expire  for  at  least  15  years  after 
the  maturity  of  the  loan  and  to  permit 
an  association  to  invest  2  percent  of  Its 
assets  in  a  savings  and  loan  corporation 
located  in  the  State  of  the  association's 
home  ofBce.  A  Federal  home  loan  bank 
is  permitted  to  accept  nonfederally  in- 
sured home  mortages  with  maturities  of 
up  to  30  years  and  amounts  up  to 
$40,000 — instead  of  25  years  and  $35,- 
000 — as  collateral  for  loans  to  its  mem- 
bers. In  addition,  an  association  is  per- 
mitted to  invest  In  Government  and 
municipal  bonds  and  to  invest  up  to  20 
percent — rather  than  15  percent — of  its 
assets  in  federally  insured  loans  for 
property  alteration  or  improvement  and 
the  limit  on  such  loans  is  raised  from 
$3,500  to  $5,000. 

All  of  these  provisions,  and  others 
which  I  shall  not  enumerate,  will  help 
to  expand  the  service  and  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. They  are  invaluable  local  com- 
munity institutions  which  today  consti- 
tute by  far  the  largest  single  source  of 
home  mortgage  financing  as  well  as  a 
major  channel  of  savings  and  invest- 
ment for  the  average  citizen. 

Title  X  Is  the  miscellaneous  title.  It 
makes  minor  amendments  to  existing 
legislation  to  settle  specific  problems  in 
certain  geographical  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. 

In  all,  this  Housing  Act  of  1964  au- 
thorizes a  total  of  $1,100,500,000,  exclud- 
ing new  public  houstog  luiits,  to  main- 
tain these  programs  through  September 
30, 1965. 

In  signtog  this  act.  President  Johnson 
thanked  the  Members  of  Congress  for 
making  "the  most  constructive  attack  by 


cratio-controUed  2d  session  of  the  87th 
Congress.  That  act  authorized  a  $200 
million  expansion  of  Federal  programs 
for  the  promotion  of  better  housing  for 
the  elderly. 

Ijast  year,  as  I  described  in  some  detail 
in  my  report  for  the  first  session,  we 
passed  Public  Law  88-158  which  author- 
ized an  additional  $50  milUon  in  loans  to 
nonprofit  corporations  and  consumer  co- 
operatives to  provide  hoiistog  for  the 
elderly. 

On  June  30,  1964,  President  Johnson 
signed  Public  Law  88-340,  another  indi- 
cation of  our  continuing  commitment  to 
the  alleviation  of  the  problems  of  the 
estimated  one-half  of  our  aged  popula- 
tion who  live  to  substandard  houstog  or 
houstog  unsulted  to  their  special  needs. 

This  act  extended  the  program  of  to- 
sured  rental  housing  loans  for  the  elderly 
In  rural  areas  for  90  days,  to  September 
30,  1964.  This  was  admittedly  a  stopgap 
measure  designed  to  prevent  the  termi- 
nation of  a  promistog  program  which 
was  set  up  imder  the  Senior  Citizens 
Housing  Act  of  1962  and  which  was  due  to 
terminate  on  June  30  of  this  year. 

The  omnibus  housing  act,  discussed 
above,  extends  this  program  but  that 
measure  had  not  been  enacted  by  June 
30  when  this  particular  program  was  due 
to  terminate. 

This  is  a  program  which  permits  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  tosure  loans 
made  by  private  companies  to  individ- 
uals or  companies  to  build  rural  rental 
housing  for  the  elderly. 

This  is  a  necessary  program.  Nearly 
one-third  of  our  elderly  live  on  farms  or 
to  small  tow©s.  More  than  1  million 
rural  families  live  to  homes  of  such  poor 
condition  that  they  endanger  the  safety 
and  health  of  the  occupants.  This  pro- 
gram, while  new  and  conducted  on  a 
limited  scale,  is  a  very  promistog  one. 

CIVIL    BIGHTS 

The  year  1963 — the  100th  anniversary 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  Emancipation 
Proclamation — was  a  year  of  moral  crisis 
for  the  American  conscience  as  the  fight 
for  human  dignity  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans  moved  into  the 
legislative  arena  with  great  urgency.  As 
Abraham  M.  Sonnabend  wrote  to  "The 
People  Take  the  Lead:  A  Record  of  Prog- 
ress in  Civil  Rights,  1954-64: 
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HiBtorians  may  well  look  back  on  this 
period  at  the  turning  point  of  the  second 
American  revolution — a  constructive  revo- 
lution to  realize  In  full,  for  oil  our  people, 
the  freedoms  which  are  our  heritage. 

It  is  a  fact  that  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  securing  the  civil  lights  of  all 
Americans,  particularly  within  the  past 
few  years.  The  civil  rights  legislation 
passed  by  the  85th  and  87th  Congresses 
has  done  much  to  further  the  cause  of 
justice  for  the  Negro.  Nonetheless,  It  is 
indisputable  that  citizenship  has  not  yet 
been  full  realized  for  all  Americans.  By 
1963,  it  had  become  apparent  that  more 
comprehensive  legislation  was  needed. 

In  the  past  2  years,  the  irrepressible 
drive  for  equal  opportunity  and  for  an 
end  to  the  indignity  of  racial  segrega- 
ticaa  has  engaged  millions  of  Americans. 
It  was  right,  fitting,  and  inevitable  that 
It  would  also  engage  their  (Elected  reprt- 
sentatlves. 

Crvn,    RIGHTS    COMMISSION 

In  October  1963,  President  Kennedy 
signed  a  bill  extending  the  life  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  to  September 
30.  1964.  The  civil  rights  bill,  pending 
before  Congress  at  that  time,  also  ex- 
tended the  life  of  that  agency  and  in- 
creased its  powers.  However,  since  action 
on  the  more  comprehensive  measure  was 
not  completed  when  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission was  due  to  terminate,  the  action 
of  the  Congress  was  significant.  In  pass- 
ing this  bill,  we  preserved  the  continuity 
of  that  body  during  the  interim  period. 
In  my  report  at  the  close  of  the  first 
session,  I  described  the  very  noteworthy 
contributions  made  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  during  the  7  years  of  its 
existence. 

The  Appropriation  Act  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
1965,  Included  an  appropriation  of  $985.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS    ACT 

On  July   2,    1964,   President  Johnson 
aiHxed    his    signature    to    Public    Law 
88-352.  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.    The 
importance  of  this  occasion  cannot  be 
overemphasized.    The  signing  of  the  bill 
came  just  5  hours  after  Congress  had 
completed  action  on  this  landmark  piece 
of  legislation.    It  climaxed  an  entire  year 
of  consideration,  debate,  and  compromise 
within  the  coimtry  and  within  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.     Our  action 
constituted  one  of  the  best  possible  illus- 
trations of   the   democratic   process   in 
operation;  we  acted  neither  in  haste  nor 
in  hate.     This  law  received  the  biparti- 
san support  of  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress ; 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  Republi- 
cans as  well  as  Democrats  voted  for  its 
passage.    Tens  of  thousands  of  civic  and 
religious  leaders  from  all  parts  of  the 
Nation  support  it;  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  people  support  it.    It  is  now 
the  law  of  the  land  but.  more  impor- 
tantly, it  is  a  resolution  in  conformity 
with  a   broad  national  consensus  that 
every  person  is  entitled   to  justice,   to 
equality,  and  to  an  equal  opportunity 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty. 
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This  act  was  first  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  Jim«  1963;  he  devoted 
himself  to  promoting  its  enactment  until 
his  death.  And  in  his  very  first  speech 
to  a  joint  session  of  Congress,  Just  6  days 
Siiter  his  succession  to  the  Office  of  Pres- 
ident, President  Johnson  urged  "the  ear- 
liest possible  passage  of  the  civil  rights 
bill."  He  continued  to  recommend  and 
to  work  for  enactment  in  the  months 
following. 

The  basic  provisions  of  this  act  may 
be  summarized  as  follows : 

Title  I  concerns  voting  rights.  It  re- 
quires election  officials  to  apply  uniform 
standards  in  registering  voters  and  pro- 
hibits them  from  disqualifying  persons 
for  immaterial  errors  or  omissions  on 
applications  for  votmg  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. It  creates,  in  voting  rights  suits,  a 
presumption  that  a  person  who  has  com- 
pleted a  sixth-grade  education  in  a  pre- 
dominantly English  language  school  is 
sufficiently  literate  or  intelligent  to  vote. 
Literacy  tests  must  be  given  in  writing 
unless  an  agreement  with  the  Attorney 
General  permits  otherwise.  If  the  At- 
torney General  finds  a  pattern  of  dis- 
crimination, he  may  bring  suit.  He  has 
had  this  power  since  1957  but  under  the 
new  act  he  or  the  defendant  may  ask  for 
a  three-judge  Federal  court  from  which 
an  appeal  may  be  taken  directly  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Title  II  provides  relief  against  dis- 
crimination in  places  of  public  accommo- 
dation on  account  of  race,  color,  religion 
or  national  origin.  The  following  estab- 
lishments are  covered  under  this  title: 

Any  establishment  which  provides 
lodging  to  transient  guests  unless  it  con- 
tain less  than  five  rooms  for  hire  and  is 
occupied  by  the  proprietor  as  his  place 
of  residence. 

Any  facility  primarily  engaged  in  sell- 
ing food  for  consumption  on  the 
premises,  or  any  gasoline  station,  if  it 
offers  to  serve  interstate  travelers  or  if 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  products 
which  it  sells  have  moved  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Any  theater,  stadium,  or  other  place  of 
public  exhibition  or  entertainment  if  it 
customarily  presents  sources  of  enter- 
tainment which  move  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Finally,  any  establishment  which  is  lo- 
cated in  or  contains  an  establishment 
otherwise  covered  by  this  title  if  It  also 
serves  the  patrons  of  the  establishment 
covered  by  this  title — a  barber  shop  in  a 
hotel,  for  example. 

An  individual  or.  in  cases  of  patterns 
of  discrimination,  the  Attorney  General, 
may  bring  civil  injunctive  suits  in  a  Fed- 
eral court.  The  court  is  authorized  to 
waive  the  payment  of  fees,  costs,  and  se- 
curity, and  appoint  an  attorney  for  the 
plaintiff. 

In  States  which  have  a  public  accom- 
modations law,  an  individual  may  not  file 
suit  until  30  days  after  he  has  notified 
the  local  agency  handling  discriminatory 
practices.  Also,  the  Federal  courts  may 
delay  consideration  of  such  suits  until 
State  proceedings  have  been  concluded. 
In  States  without  public  accommoda- 
datlons  laws,  suit  may  be  brought  imme- 
diately but  the  court  may  refer  the  mat- 


ter, for  a  period  of  no  longer  than  120 
days,  to  the  Commumty  Relations  Serv- 
ice established  by  this  act.  This  referral 
does  not  apply  to  cases  brought  by  the 
Attorney  General,  nor  is  he  bound  by  the 
30  days'  notice  to  State  officials  provision. 
Title  in  bans  discrimination  in  public 
facilities.  These  include  hospitals,  li- 
braries, parks,  and  swimming  pools 
owned,  operated,  or  managed  by  State  or 
local  governments.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  authorized  to  initiate  suits  to  de- 
segregate such  facilities  if  the  person 
who  complains  to  him  is  unable  to  do  so. 
Title  rv  seeks  to  speed  school  desegre- 
gation. It  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  Initiate  and  intervene  in  public 
school  desegregation  suits  when  ag- 
grieved persons  are  unable  to  do  so  and 
provides  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance, when  requested  by  school  boards,  to 
assist  in  solving  problems  arising  out  of 
desegreation. 

TlUe  V  extends  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  for  4  more  years 
and  gives  it  two  new  duties.  It  is  au- 
thorized to  serve  as  a  national  clearing- 
house for  civil  rights  Information  and  to 
investigate  voting  frauds. 

Title  VI  deals  with  programs  which  re- 
ceive Federal  aid.  It  permits  Federal 
agencies  to  withhold  funds  from  pro- 
grams or  parts  of  programs  when  it  has 
been  found  that  a  recipient  of  funds  ha.s 
discriminated  on  grounds  of  race,  color 
or  national  origin.  Such  a  finding  can- 
not be  made  without  a  hearing  and  not 
until  the  recipient  has  been  given  an  op- 
portunity for  compliance  and  30-days  no- 
tice has  been  given  to  the  appropriate 
House  and  Senate  committees.  A  recip- 
ient whose  funds  have  been  terminated 
or  refused  has  the  right  to  judicial  rr- 
view  of  the  agency  action. 

Title  VII  prohibits  certain  employers, 
labor  unions,  and  employment  agencies 
whose  actions  affect  interstate  commerce 
from  discriminating  against  employees 
or  members  because  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  national  origin.  No  em- 
ployers or  labor  unions  will  be  covered 
for  Che  first  year  and  only  those  with 
100.  75.  and  50  or  more  employees  or 
members  will  be  covered  during  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  years,  respectively 
Ultimately,  employers  and  labor  union.s 
with  25  or  more  employees  or  members 
will  be  covered.  Employment  agencies 
are  covered  if  they  regularly  undertake 
to  .secure  employees  for  employers  cov- 
ered by  this  title. 

This  title  also  creates  an  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  to 
receive  complaints  of  job  discrimination, 
to  investigate  them,  to  seek  voluntary 
compliance,  and.  next  year,  to  refer  cases 
to  the  Attorney  General,  Members  of 
the  Commission  may  file  complaints  and 
so  may  the  Attorney  General  if  he  finds 
a  pattern  of  discrimination.  If  an  in- 
dividual complains  of  discrimination  in 
a  State  which  has  a  fair  employment  law, 
the  local  or  State  agency  administer- 
ing the  law  must  be  given  60  days  to  re- 
solve the  complaint  before  it  goes  to  the 
Federal  Commission.  A  State  enacting 
a  new  law  Is  given  120  days  to  resolve  the 
ccmplaint  during  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion of  its  law.    The  Federal  Commission 
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is  given  30  to  60  days  to  resolve  the  com- 
plaint. 

If  the  problem  remains,  the  aggrieved 
person  may  fUe  a  clvU  suit  and  the  court 
may  allow  the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
tervene. Once  the  case  is  In  court,  the 
judge  may  grant  the  Federal  or  State 
commission  an  additional  60  days  to 
settle  the  dispute. 

Title  VIII  directs  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  to  compile  statistics  of  registra- 
tion and  voting  by  race,  color,  and  na- 
tional origin  in  areas  of  the  country  rec- 
ommended by  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. These  statistics  will  aid  in  deter- 
mlnmg  patterns  of  discrimination. 

Title  IX  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  Intervene  in  any  civil  rights  case 
brought  under  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  guarantee  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment If  he  certifies  that  the  case  is  of 
general  public  Importance. 

Title  X  establishes  In  the  Department 
of  Commerce  a  Community  Relations 
Service  to  help  communities  resolve  dis- 
putes relating  to  discriminatory  prac- 
tices. 

Title  XI  is  the  miscellaneous  title.  It 
provides  for  a  jury  title  in  all  criminal 
contempt  cases  arising  under  titles  n 
t'hrough  VTII.  The  limits  of  punishment, 
with  or  without  a  jury  trial,  are  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisonment  for 
a  term  of  6  months. 

This  act  is  truly  a  milestone  in  Amer- 
ica's progress  toward  full  justice  for  all  of 
her  citizens.  It  is  the  first  time  since  Re- 
construction days  that  Congress  has  en- 
acted a  comprehensive  civil  rights  bill. 
Certainly  the  bill  in  itself  will  not  solve 
the  problem  of  relations  between  races  of 
different  color  even  in  a  land  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.  But  it  will  give  to  sdl  Americans 
a  promise  for  the  future  and  an  assur- 
ance of  good  faith.  It  will  give  to  the 
world  a  reaffirmation  of  the  American 
ideal.  And  it  will  provide  an  atmosphere 
in  which  men  of  good  will  of  both  races 
can  work  together  to  overcome  the  tragic 
effects  of  long  years  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  Included  appro- 
priations totaling  $12,838,000  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

INDIANS 

Through  the  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  developed  several  programs 
designed  to  aid  the  Indian,  the  first  man 
in  America  but  one  who  has  not  shared 
fully  in  the  abundance  and  opportunity 
of  this  land. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  the  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  protection  and  welfare 
of  the  American  Indian.  It  serves  as 
trustee  for  lands  and  money  belonging  to 
the  Indians,  supervises  the  reservations, 
helps  teach  them  to  use  the  resources  of 
the  land,  and  provides  public  services 
such  as  education  and  welfare  aid.  We 
appropriated  $206,623,550  to  that  agency 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964  and  $210,586,500 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  Public  Health  Service  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare carries  on  many  activities  for  the 
protection  and  promotion  of  the  health 


of  the  American  Indian.  We  appropri- 
ated $64,310,790  for  those  activities  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964  and  $69,955,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission,  an  in- 
dependent agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment established  in  1948,  hears  and 
decides  claims  against  the  United  States 
by  any  group  of  American  Indians  who 
live  in  the  United  States.  To  enat^  it  to 
carry  on  its  activities,  we  appropriated 
$297,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964  and 
$310,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1965. 

ADULT    INDIAN    VOCATIONAL   TRAINING 

In  1956,  the  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion establishing  an  Indian  vocational 
training  program.  Although  that  pro- 
gram has  been  in  operation  for  only  8 
years,  it  has  proved  to  be  a  very  effective 
tool  in  equipping  American  Indians  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  35  with  work 
skills. 

The  reasons  for  that  legislation  are 
very  compelling.  The  standard  of  living 
of  the  American  Indian  is  below  that  of 
the  general  population  and  the  resources 
of  the  reservation  are  inadequate  to  sup- 
port the  Increasing  population.  As  a 
consequence,  the  Indian  is  turning  more 
and  more  to  wage  work  off  the  reserva- 
tion. Being,  In  the  main,  unskilled,  he 
works  for  lower  wages  or  Is  unemploy- 
able. 

The  act  passed  in  1956  was  an  attempt 
to  do  something  constructive  about  this 
problem.  It  has  been  of  real  benefit  not 
only  to  the  individual  Indian  but  to  the 
Nation,  for  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  special  services  for  the  In- 
dians is  lowered  as  they  are  equipped 
adequately  to  support  their  families. 

The  numl>er  of  Indians  who  are  quali- 
fied and  wish  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram greatly  exceeds  the  number  for 
which  funds  are  available.  Af  of  Novem- 
ber 30,  1962,  there  were  1,283  indilvduals 
being  trained  under  the  program.  An 
additional  346  applicants  were  waiting 
on  registers  at  the  various  training  des- 
tinations and  642  applications  were  in 
process  at  various  reservations. 

Late  in  1963,  the  88th  Congress  amend- 
ed the  1956  act  by  increasing  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
program  from  $7,500,000  to  $12  million 
annually  and  by  increasing  the  portion 
of  this  amount  which  may  be  used  for 
administering  the  program  from  $1  mil- 
lion to  $1,500,000. 

RELOCATION,  REHABILITATION,  AND  SOCIAL  AND 
ECONOMIC  DEVILOPMKNT  Or  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
SENECA  NATION 

Great  damage  caused  by  floods,  not 
only  in  terms  of  property  loss  but  in 
terms  of  loss  of  life,  made  it  essential  that 
the  waters  of  the  Allegheny  River  be 
dammed  and  flood  control  instituted. 
The  site  chosen  for  the  dam,  the  only 
feasible  one,  was  on  the  Allegheny  River 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  close  to  the 
boundary  line  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Funds  for  the  construction  of  the  Klnzua 
Dam  were  first  made  available  in  the 
Public  Works  Appropriation  Act  of  1958 
and  present  plans  call  for  the  completion 
of  the  entire  structure,  at  the  cost  of  $107 
million,  early  next  year. 

The  lands  to  be  flooded  by  the  reser- 
voir, either  permanently  or  intermit- 
tently, total  about  21,175  acres.    Some 


10.200  acres  of  these  lands  belong  to  the 
Seneca  Indians,  having  been  confirmed 
to  them  under  article  m  of  a  treaty  of 
November  11,  1794.  Under  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  the  Oovemment  has 
taken  that  land  and  it  will  be  flooded  in 
October  of  this  year.  The  Seneca  Na- 
tion contested  in  the  courts  the  authority 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  condemn 
the  land  and  to  construct  the  project  but 
It  lost  its  suits. 

The  Seneca  Nation  has  approximately 
4,200  enrolled  members.  Around  3,000 
of  them  live  on  reservation  lands;  the 
remaining  have  left  to  find  employment 
and  residence  elsewhere.  The  Seneca 
Reservation  consists  of  three  discon- 
nected parts.  The  larger  inhabited  part 
is  known  as  the  Cattaraugus  Reserva- 
tion where  approximately  1.900  Senecas 
live.  They  are  untouched  by  the  Kin- 
zua  Dam  or  Reservoir. 

The  remaining  Senecas,  approximately 
1,100  in  number,  live  on  the  Allegheny 
Reservation.  Of  these,  482 — ^making  up 
127  families — actually  reside  within  the 
area  of  maximimi  reach  of  the  Klnzua 
Reservoir.  These  families  must  be  re- 
located. 

The  decisions  of  the  courts  in  the  suits 
instituted  by  the  Seneca  Nation  make  it 
clear  that  as  a  matter  of  legal  obligation 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  Federal  Government  is  ob- 
liged to  do  no  more  than  pay  the  Sen- 
eca Indians  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  interests  taken  from  them. 
However,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  in  the  past  to  give  preferential 
treatment  to  Indian  tribes,  l>eyond  the 
compensation  to  which  they  are  legally 
entitled,  whenever  their  treaty  lands  are 
preempted  for  Federal  projects.  During 
the  second  session  of  this  Congress,  we 
passed  a  bill  for  the  relocation,  rehabili- 
tation, and  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  Seneca  Na- 
tion. 

There  are  three  categories  of  money 
which  will  be  paid  under  this  act.  The 
first  category  is  that  of  direct  damages 
sustained  as  a  result  of  the  encroachment 
of  the  reservoir.  This  includes  the  sur- 
face and  subs\u-face  value  of  the  land 
to  be  inundated,  together  with  the  value 
of  the  dwelling  places,  bams,  outbuild- 
ings, and  other  improvements  to  be  de- 
molished. The  act  we  have  passed  au- 
thorizes a  payment  of  $1,289,060  for 
these  purposes. 

The  second  category  is  that  of  indirect 
damages.  The  act  allows  $945,573  for 
such  items  as  payment  for  relocation,  for 
the  lost  use  of  timber,  fish,  fruits,  berries, 
and  herbs  and  for  the  loss  of  enjoyment 
of  ready  access  to  the  river  bottom.  Also 
included  are  compnesation  for  the  loss 
of  sand  and  gravel  In  the  riverbed,  the 
cost  of  supplying  domestic  water  at  the 
two  relocation  sites,  together  with  the 
leveling,  planning,  staking,  survey,  and 
acquisition  of  the  relocation  sites.  Fi- 
nsdly,  it  includes  the  cost  of  moving  and 
the  possible  loss  of  earnings  while 
moving. 

The  third  category  of  money  author- 
ized by  this  act  is  to  be  xised  to  Improve 
the  economic,  social,  and  educational 
conditions  of  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Seneca  Nation  regardless  of  whether  they 
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are  personally  affected  by  the  Federal 
project.  ThlB  act  authorizes  $12,128^17 
for  the  construction  of  new.  modem 
homes  for  the  displaced  Seneca  families, 
for  the  erection  of  new  tribal  community 
bulldlnRs.  for  a  20-year  scholarship  pro- 
gram and  vocational  education  and  coun- 
seling services.  The  purpose  of  these 
provisions  is  to  lift  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  Senecas  above  the  level  which 
existed  prior  to  the  construction  of  the 
reservoir  and  dam  so  that  they  will  gen- 
erally be  better  off  afterward  than  they 
were  before. 

The  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  believe  that  this  is  truly  a  just  and 
generous  settlement  which  will  provide 
for  the  continued  existence  of  an  ancient 
nation  with  a  great  heritage. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  included  $12,128.- 
917  for  this  program. 

JUDICIAl.:  CKIMINAL  JUSTICE  ACT 

We  are  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  pre- 
cept of  equal  Justice  for  all.     However, 
certain  practices  in  our  society  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
one  kind  of  justice  for  the  rich  and  the 
powerful  and  another  for  the  poor.    One 
of  the  crudest  forms  which  poverty  takes 
Is  that  in  which  an  Indigent  defendant  is 
denied  the  resources  which  are  available 
to  the  affluent  defendant.    One  very  im- 
portant   resource    is    the    assistance   of 
counsel.     The  sixth  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  asstires  the  right  to 
assistance  of  counsel  in  criminal  cases. 
A   concern   that   the   mandate   of   this 
amendment  be  observed  has  moved  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Federal  court 
system  speaking  as  individuals,  to  sup- 
port, the  enactment  of  legislation  provid- 
ing  adequate   representation.     In   fact, 
proposals  for  adequate  representation  for 
indigent  defendants  in  our  Federal  courts 
have  been  Introduced  and  studied  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.    It  is 
with  deep  gratification  that  I  report  that 
this  Democratic-controlled  Congress  has 
transformed  these  proposals  and  recom- 
mendations into  public  law. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  ob- 
vious. Nearly  10,000  persons,  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  total  number  of  defend- 
ants in  Federal  criminal  cases,  annually 
require  court-appointed  attorneys  be- 
cause they  are  financially  unable  to  re- 
tain their  own.  The  bar  has  responded 
conscientiously  to  this  obligation  but 
there  has  been  a  growing  realization  that 
this  procedure  does  not  accomplish  the 
full  intent  of  the  constitutional  provision. 
The  court-appointed  lawyer  must  serve 
without  compensation.  Customarily,  he 
Is  not  appointed  until  long  after  the  ar- 
rest and  those  appointed  are  often  with- 
out trial  experience  or  familiarity  with 
criminal  procedures. 

The  legislation  enacted  this  year  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  counsel  to 
represent  defendants  in  felony  and  mis- 
demeanor cases  where  defendants  are 
financially  unable  to  obtain  their  own 
counsel.  Counsel  is  appointed  either 
from  the  bar  directly  or  as  furnished  by 
bar  associations  or  legal  aid  agencies,  as 
each   district  court   shall   decide.     It   is 
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specified  that  he  will  be  iM?pointed  at  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  proceeding  and  shall 
continue  through  each  successive  stage  of 
appeal 

This  act  also  provides  for  the  compen- 
sation of  counsel  appointed  by  the  court. 
Counsel  so  appointed  will  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  $15  per  hour  for 
time  spent  In  Court  or  before  a  US.  Com- 
missioner and  $10  per  hour  for  Ume  spent 
out  of  court,  plus  reimbursement  for  rea- 
sonable expenses.  Compensation  will 
not  exceed  $500  in  a  felony  case  or  $300 
in  a  misdemeanor  case  but  higher  com- 
pensation Is  authorized  in  extraordinary 
circumstances. 

An  Important  section  of  this  act  pro- 
vides compensation  for  services  other 
than  counsel."  Included  here  are  in- 
vesUgative,  expert,  or  other  services 
wlUch  are  often  necessary  to  an  ade- 
quate defense. 

Each  district  court  and  court  of  ap- 
peals is  directed  to  put  its  approved  plan 
into  operaUon  within  1  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment. 

I  think  the  significance  of  this  act  is 
well  summarized  by  Ronald  Goldfarb  in 
his  article,  "Crime,  Wealth,  and  Justice  " 
in  the  New  Republic  of  August  22    1964 
There  he  said : 

The  Criminal  Justice  Act,  which  Congrens 
passed,  reaches  a  high  water  mark  in  the 
admlnlstraUon  of  Justice,  and  Joins  the  legis- 
lature In  the  movement  of  the  Judicial  and 
executive  branches  toward  more  mature  and 
civilized   standards  of  social  Justice. 

FKDEKAL    EMPLOTErS 
rEDEXAL     EMPLOYEES     SALART     ACT 

The  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of 
1962  was  not  "just  another  pay  raise" 
for  Government  employees.  It  was  a 
"salary  reform  act"  because  it  estab- 
lished the  principle  of  comparability  of 
Federal  and  private  enterprise  salaries 
for  the  same  levels  of  work.  Increas- 
ingly, over  the  years.  Federal  salary  sys- 
tems had  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
salary  systems  In  private  Industry. 
President  Kennedy  recommended  that 
Federal  employee  salaries  "be  fixed  un- 
der well-understood  and  objective  stand- 
ards." The  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act 
of  1962  did  just  that  by  providing  for 
an  annual  review  of  Federal  salaries  to 
assure  continued  WMnparability  between 
public  and  private  salaries  The  basis 
for  executive  recommendations  for  sal- 
ary changes  is  a  survey  of  wage  scales  in 
private  industry  which  is  made  annually 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

In  Une  with  this  survey,  President 
Kennedy  recommended  that  the  88th 
Congress  adjust  the  salaries  of  Federal 
employees  to  make  them  comparable  to 
those  in  private  Industry.  And  perhaps 
no  President  in  history  gave  more  public 
support  to  a  Federal  employee  bill  than 
President  Johnson  did  to  the  Federal 
Employees  Salary  Act  of  1964.  In  his 
budget  message,  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  January  21,  1964,  he  praised  the 
principle  of  comparability  as  a  "sound 
principle,"  a  principle  which  "is  fair  to 
the  taxpayer,  to  Government  employees, 
and  to  the  Government  as  an  employer." 
It  was  his  judgment  that  "Government 
economy  will  be  best  served  by  an  upward 
adjustment  in  salaries"  and  he  recom- 
mended that  Congress  enact  legislation 
to  accomplish  that  end. 


On  August  14.  1964.  President  John- 
son signed  into  law  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Salary  Act.  the  most  comprehen- 
sive pay  raise  bill  ever  to  be  passed  by 
Congress.  It  covers  more  than  1.8  mil- 
lion  persons  in  all  three  branches  of  the 
Federal  service  and  provides  $556.8  mil- 
lion  pay  raise  for  aU  Federal  civiUan  em- 
ployees and  for  Federal  executives, 
judges.  Members  of  Congress,  and  legis- 
lative and  Judicial  branch  employees. 
Pay  increases  vary  from  3  to  33  percent. 

Equity  indicates  that  Federal  officials 
deserved  this  pay  raise.  Monbers  of 
Congress  had  had  no  pay  raise  since  1955 
although  the  cost  of  living  and  salaries 
in  general  continued  to  rise.  Executive 
pay  in  the  Federal  Government  had  not 
been  adjusted  since  1956.  In  April, 
President  Johnson  listed  this  bill  among 
the  "must"  legislation  to  be  considered 
by  Congress  during  the  second  session. 
His  reasoning,  reasoning  accepted  by 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House,  is  wmipelling  Indeed.  As  he  said 
in  remarks  to  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  on  April  17: 

To  build  good  government,  the  first  and 
moat  urgent  need  U  good  people.  The  pay 
bill  soon  to  be  debated  in  Congress  reaches 
Into  the  very  essence  of  urgency  If  the  Gov- 
ernment means  to  retain  excellence  and 
quality. 

It  is  certainly  true,  as  President  John- 
.son  pointed  out  elsewhere,  that : 

It  is  false  economy  to  offer  salaries  that 
will    attract    the    mediocre    but    repel     the 

talented. 

DUAL     COMPENSATION 

In  August,  too.  President  Johnson 
signed  into  law  a  bill  which  repeals  and 
recodifies  approximately  250  laws  and 
rulings  dating  back  to  1894.  It  Is  de- 
signed to  revise  and  codify  obsolete  laws 
regulating  the  compensation  of  retired 
military  personnel  and  the  employment 
of  civilians  in  more  than  one  Federal 
position. 

This  is  a  highly  technical  piece  of 
legislation  but  its  major  purposes  may  be 
stated  here.  Generally,  it  is  Intended  to 
prohibit  Government  personnel  from 
holding  more  than  one  full-time  office  or 
several  part-time  positions  requiring 
more  than  40  hours'  work  each  week. 

The  provisions  pertaining  to  military 
personnel  are  designed  to  enable  Federal 
agencies,  such  as  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  to 
hire  retired  regular  officers  with  technical 
skills  which  are  in  short  supply.  Other 
provisions  modify  certain  advantages 
held  by  retired  military  men  over  other 
Federal  civilian  personnel,  such  as  vet- 
erans' preference  in  cuts  in  force  and  in 
employment  procedures. 

FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES    HEALTH     BENEFITS    ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

On  March  17,  1964.  President  John- 
son signed  a  bill  which  amends  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of 
1959  in  several  significant  ways.  The 
original  act  of  1959  established  a  pre- 
paid, voluntary  health  Insurance  plan 
for  Government  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies with  costs  to  be  shared  equally  by  the 
Government  and  the  beneficiaries.  The 
5  years  of  the  operation  of  this  plan 
have  shown  the  need  for  some  liberaliza- 
tions and  these  were  made  in  the  amend - 
menus  passed  this  year. 
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The  most  Important  changes  effected 
by  these  amendments  are  as  follows: 

First  It  increased  the  Government 
contributions  to  family  ermjllments  of 
women  with  nondependent  husbands  so 
that  it  is  the  same  as  the  contribution 
made  by  males. 

Second.  It  continues  the  health-ben- 
efits coverage  of  unmarried  children  un- 
der family  enrollments  until  they  reach 
the  age  of  21  rather  than  19. 

Third.  It  includes  unmarried  foster 
children  in  family  enrollments. 

Fourth.  It  considers  all  employees 
who  are  enrolled  in  the  health-benefits 
program  by  December  31,  1964.  as  hav- 
ing enrolled  at  their  first  opportunity. 
This  Is  an  important  provision.  Under 
the  original  act,  in  order  to  be  eligible  to 
continue  coverage  after  retirement,  an 
employee  had  either  to  retire  on  an  im- 
mediate annuity  after  at  least  12  years 
of  service  or  for  disability,  or  have  been 
continuously  enrolled  In  a  plan  from  his 
first  opportunity  to  do  so.  Some  em- 
ployees failed  to  enroll  at  their  first  (W- 
portunlty  and  therefore  could  not  have 
continued  their  coverage  after  retire- 
ment. With  this  amendment,  an  em- 
ployee who  enrolls  in  a  plan  on  or  before 
December  31.  1964.  is  considered  to  have 
enrolled  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Fifth.  It  permits  an  enrolled  employee 
to  continue  his  coverage  while  receiving 
compensation  from  the  Biu-eau  of  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  regardless  of 
when  the  illness  or  Injury  entitling  him 
to  such  payment  occurred.  Prior  to  this 
amendment,  an  employee  who  was  put 
on  compensation  from  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  as  the  result  of 
an  injury  which  was  sustained  before 
July  1,  1960 — the  date  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  program  went 
into  effect — lost  his  health  benefits  cov- 
erage. 

CEMDIAL    COV^NMKNT 
REORGANIZATION    ACT 

The  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  was 
Intended  to  give  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  reexamine  the  organization  of 
agencies  of  the  Government  and  to  de- 
termine what  changes  are  necessary  to 
promote  the  better  execution  of  the  laws 
as  well  as  more  effective  management 
and  expeditious  administration. 

That  act  has  been  amended  ajid  ex- 
tended several  times  but  the  basic  pro- 
cedure whereby  the  I*resident  Is  author- 
ized to  submit  to  Congress  plans  to 
reorganize  agencies  through  transfer, 
abolition,  or  consolidation  of  agency 
functions  has  remained  the  same.  As 
the  law  now  stands  each  plan  submitted 
by  the  President  automatically  takes 
effect  within  60  days  unless  it  is  disap- 
proved by  a  simple  majority  vote  in  either 
House  of  Congress. 

The  act  expired  on  June  1,  1963.  In 
his  Budget  Message,  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  on  January  21.  1964,  President 
Johnson  recommended  that  the  author- 
ity to  transmit  reorganization  plans  to 
Congress  be  reinstated.  On  July  2  he 
signed  Public  Law  8g-351,  which  ex- 
tended the  Reorganization  Act  through 
June  1.  1965.  It  also  stipulated  that  the 
authority  to  submit  reorganization  plans 
does  not  extend  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
executive  department. 


Through  the  years,  presidential  use  of 
the  authority  granted  by  this  act  has  re- 
sulted in  reduced  expenditures,  in- 
creased efficiency,  and  the  elimination  of 
much  overlapping  and  duplication  of 
effort.  It  can  be  expected  that  com- 
parable benefits  will  continue  to  accrue. 

PKESTDEKTIAL   TEANSITION    ACT 

In  my  report  at  the  close  of  the  first 
session  of  the  88th  Congress,  I  spoke  of 
the  Presidential  Transition  Act  and  re- 
ported that  it  was  then  in  conference. 
Happily,  differences  in  the  bills  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  by  this  House  were 
compromised  and  that  very  important 
measure  was  signed  by  President  John- 
son In  March  of  this  year. 

This  legislation  was  requested  by 
President  Kennedy  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Campaign  Costs.  As  that  Commission 
pointed  out : 

In  1952-53.  the  cost  to  a  special  Republi- 
can committee  of  the  transition  p>erlod  be- 
tween the  election  and  the  inauguration 
exceeded  $200,000.  In  1960-61,  the  cost  to 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  totaled 
at  least  $360,000.  These  funds  were  used 
largely  to  pay  for  office  space,  communica- 
tions, staff  salaries,  and  transportation. 
These  costs  have  Increased  the  financial 
pressures  on  the  parties.  The  persons 
primarily  Involved  are  no  longer  candidates 
for  office:  they  are  the  President-elect  and 
Vice  President-elect  of  the  United  States. 

Certainly,  it  is  not  correct  to  regard 
the  President-elect  as  a  private  citizen 
between  the  election  in  November  and 
the  inauguration  on  January  20.  Cer- 
tainly, the  expenses  for  travel,  communi- 
cation, office  space,  printing,  and  so 
forth,  are  Government  expenses,  not  pri- 
vate or  partisan  expenses.  And  certain- 
ly, it  is  in  the  national  interest  for  the 
Government  to  support  the  orderly 
transfer  of  executive  power. 

As  passed,  this  act  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  to  a  nonincum- 
bent  President-elect  and  Vice  President- 
elect office  space,  compensation  for  staff 
personnel,  experts  and  consultants,  and 
payments  of  travel  expenses,  subsistence 
allowances,  communications,  and  print- 
ing services.  It  also  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator, 6  months  after  the  in- 
auguration of  a  new  President,  to  pro- 
vide similar  services  to  an  outgoing 
President  and  Vice  President. 

An  appropriation  of  up  to  $900,000  for 
any  one  presidential  transition  was  au- 
thorized and  funds  appropriated  will  re- 
main available  during  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  transition  takes  place  and  in 
the  following  fiscal  year. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    CONrKRENCE   ACT 

In  1954-55,  President  Eisenhower,  re- 
sponding to  pressure  from  the  bar,  the 
public,  and  some  of  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies, established  an  Administrative  Con- 
ference to  study  problMns  caused  by  the 
expansion  of  regulatory  and  administra- 
tive agencies.  And  In  1961-62.  President 
Kennedy  established  a  sgcond  temporary 
Conference.  Both  were  established  by 
Executive  order.  One  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Conference  established 
by  President  Kennedy,  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  administrative  confer- 
ence, led  to  the   enactment  of  a  very 


significant  piece  of  legislation  during  the 
second  session  of  the  88th  Congress. 

The  Administrative  Conference  Act 
establishes  a  permanmt  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States  to  for- 
mulate recommendations  for  the  im- 
provement of  administrative  procedures 
within  Federal  agencies.  The  main  body 
of  the  Conference  will  be  an  assembly 
consisting  of  a  Chairman,  appointed  by 
the  President  for  a  5-year  term;  an  11 
man  Council,  appointed  by  the  President 
for  3  year  terms;  and  a  flexible  number 
of  members  which  may  vary  frwn  75  to 
91.  The  number  of  members  drawn  from 
the  Government  will  constitute  one-third 
or  two-fifth  of  the  total  number,  depend- 
ing upon  the  number  of  members.  The 
nongovernmental  members  will  be  se- 
lected in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide 
broad  representation  of  the  views  of  pri- 
vate citizens  and  will  be  members  of  the 
bar,  scholars  in  the  field  of  administra- 
tive law  or  government,  or  others 
especially  informed  by  knowledge  and 
experience  with  respect  to  Federal  ad- 
ministrative procedure. 

The  power  of  this  Conference  will  be 
limited  to  study  and  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent, and /or  the  Judicial  Conference. 

This  is  a  very  important  act.  The  ad- 
ministration of  regulatory  and  other 
statutes  enacted  by  Congress  substan- 
tially affects  large  nvunbers  of  private  in- 
dividuals and  many  areas  of  business 
and  economic  activity.  The  protection 
of  public  and  private  Interests  requires 
continuing  attention  to  the  swlministra- 
tlve  procedure  of  Federal  agencies  to  in- 
sure maximum  efficiency  and  fairness. 
Only  a  Conference  such  as  this  can  pro- 
vide the  overall  view  of  administrative 
problems  which  is  necessary  if  they  are 
to  be  solved.  An  appropriation  of 
$250,000  is  authorized  but  this  act  will 
save  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  long 
run,  not  only  for  the  agencies  but  also 
for  the  citizens  who  must  deal  with  the 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

COIN    SHORTAGE 

A  very  severe  shortsige  of  coins,  which 
has  caused  Inconvenience  and  hardship 
for  many  businesses,  has  been  felt  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  in  the  past 
year.  The  solution  to  the  shortage,  of 
course.  Is  the  production  of  more  coins, 
and  that  is  what  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is  undertaking  to  do.  Congress 
provided  the  funds  for  around-the-clock 
operation  of  both  mints,  24  hours  a  day. 
7  days  a  week.  We  also  provided  the 
funds  for  a  new  mint  which  should  be 
in  operation  in  Philadelphia  within  3 
years  and  should  produce  as  many  coins 
as  the  two  present  mints  combined.  A 
more  immediate  alleviation  of  the  short- 
age can  be  soiticipated  as  a  result  of 
temporary  legislation  passed  in  August 
of  this  year. 

This  legislation  permits  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiuy  to  continue  to  have  coins 
inscribed  with  the  year  "1964"  until  any 
July  1  or  January  1  after  the  enactment 
of  the  legislation,  whenever  he  deter- 
mines that  an  adequate  supply  of  coins 
Is  available.  This  measure  is  designed 
to  discourage  the  continued  hoarding  of 
1964-date  coins  by  making  it  uneconom- 
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leal.  If  there  are  16  billion  coins  bear- 
ing the  Inscription  "1964"  as  compared 
to  about  4  billion  for  1963.  It  is  unlikely 
that  any  of  the  1964  coins  will  acquire 
much  numismatic  value  by  reason  of 
their  date.  The  Treasury  estimates  that 
as  many  as  a  billion  new  coins  which 
are  now  being  hoarded  will  come  Into 
circiilatlon  as  a  result  of  this  legislation. 

ALASKA 

The  Alaska  Omnibus  Act  of  1959  au- 
thorized Federal  grants  of  $28.5  million 
over  a  5-year  period  to  help  Alaska  con- 
vert from  territorial  statiis  to  statehood. 
The  grant  authorization  was  scheduled 
to  expire  on  June  30,  1964.  By  that  time 
Alaska  was  expected  to  meet,  from  its 
own  revenues,  the  cost  of  governmental 
responsibilities  which  had  formerly  been 
met  by  the  Federal  Government. 

However,  on  March  27.  1964,  one  of 
the  worst  earthquakes  in  modern  history 
hit  the  State  of  Alaska.  Severe  damage, 
estimated  at  $750  million,  was  innicted 
over  a  450,000-square-mile  area.  The 
State's  fishing  and  canning  industries 
were  virtually  destroyed  and  Its  petro- 
leum industry  was  extensively  damaged. 
On  April  1,  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced that  he  would  ask  Congress  for 
$50  million  in  new  funds.  On  April  6  a 
bill  providing  this  amount  for  emergency 
relief  was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  this 
Congress  and  on  the  foUowing  day  it 
was  signed  by  the  President. 

Technically  this  measure,  Public  Law 
83-296,  did  not  appropriate  money  for 
Alaska,  but,  rather,  for  the  emergency 
disaster  relief  fund.  This  fund  Is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of 
public  facilities  in  disaster  areas.  That 
fund  had  fallen  to  approximately  $19 
million,  an  amount  inadequate  to  meet 
the  situation  in  Alaska.  The  funds  ap- 
propriated by  this  act  were  made  avail- 
able to  the  OfBce  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning for  allocation  to  the  Government 
agencies  which  are  participating  in 
Alaskan  relief  work. 

On  the  same  day,  April  7.  President 
Johnson  announced  that  he  would  ask 
Congress  for  additional  funds  to  help 
keep  Alaska's  State  and  local  govern- 
ment from  bankruptcy  in  the  fiscal  years 
1965  and  1966.  He  said  that  he  would 
seek  the  funds  by  an  amend|nent  to  the 
Alaska  Omnibus  Act  in  the  form  of  a 
2-year  extension  of  the  grants  under  that 
act.  On  April  23,  President  Johnson 
recommended  this  action  to  Congress. 

On  May  27,  1964,  President  Johnson 
signed  Public  Law  88-311  authorizing 
$23.5  million  for  this  purpose  to  run 
through  June  30.  1966.  This  act  also  ex- 
tended until  June  30.  1966,  the  period  In 
which  Federal  agencies  may  continue  to 
provide  services  which  are  normally  pro- 
vided by  the  State  and  during  which 
property  used  for  such  purposes  may  be 
transferred  to  the  State. 

This  was  very  necessary  legislation. 
That  portion  of  Alaska  which  normally 
provides  over  50  percent  of  the  State's 
revenues  was  the  portion  which  suflfered 
the  most  serious  earthquake  damage.  As 
the  report  of  our  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  noted: 

The  state's  ability  to  carry  on  Its  nonnal 
functions,  to  supply  matching  funds  for  es- 


sential Federv  grant-in-aid  programs,  and  to 
finance  other  programs  has  been  crippled. 

A  third  action  taken  by  the  Congress 
for  the  relief  of  Alaska  was  contained  in 
Public  Law  88-317.  the  deficiency  ap- 
propriation for  the  fiscal  year  1964.  In- 
cluded in  this  measure  were  $41,370,000. 
for  various  programs  in  Alaska.  These 
Included  repair  and  replacement  of  dam- 
aged facilities  by  the  Forest  Service,  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  Public  Health 
Service,  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries, 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
and  the  Alaskan  Railroad.  Also  In- 
cluded were  funds  for  the  Federal  Re- 
construction and  Development  Planning 
Commission,  for  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  and  for  the  extended  transition 
grants  to  the  State  government  author- 
ized by  PubUc  Law  88-311. 

And  In  August  President  Johnson 
signed  into  law  a  further  measure  de- 
signed to  aid  Alaska.  This  legislation 
was  based  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  Federal  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment Planning  Commission  which  had 
been  set  up  by  President  Johnson  in  April 
to  make  proposals  for  long-range  recon- 
struction of  the  State's  economy  after 
the  earthquake  of  March  27.  On  May  27 
he  asked  Congress  to  smiend  the  Alaska 
Omnibus  Act  of  1959  to  provide  special 
assistance  for  Alaska  In  Federal  pro- 
grams. Public  Law  88—451  does  Just 
that.  It  authorizes  an  increase  in  the 
Federal  share  for  reconstructing  Alaskan 
highways  from  the  existing  50  percent  to 
94.9  percent  and  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation of  up  to  $15  million  to  cover  the 
Increase. 

It  also  authorizes  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration,  and  the  Housmg 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  to  adjust  or 
cancel  the  indebtedness  of  Alaskan  bor- 
rowers owning  earthquake-damaged 
property.  The  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  of  up  to  $25  million  for  Alaskan 
urban  renewal  projects  and  to  Increase 
the  75  percent  Federal  share  of  costs  in 
disaster  areas  to  90  percent,  with  the 
remaining  10  percent  to  be  paid  by  State 
or  local  funds. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  disaster  loans  with 
a  maximum  maturity  of  30  years — In- 
stead of  the  current  20  years — to  home- 
owners In  Alaska  and  those  areas  of 
California  and  Washington  declared  to 
be  earthquake  disaster  areas. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  was 
granted  authority  to  modify  previously 
authorized  civil  works  projects  to  deal 
with  earthquake  damage  and  $10  million 
was  authorized  for  this  purpose. 

The  President  was  authorized  to  make 
additional  grants  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
of  up  to  $5.5  million  to  match,  on  a  50-50 
basis,  any  funds  provided  by  the  State 
to  pay  the  costs  of  retiring  or  adjusting 
outstanding  home  mortgage  obligations. 
Finally,  this  act  authorized  a  maxi- 
mum of  $55,650,000  to  carry  out  the  obli- 
gations authorized  by  the  other  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  This  authority  runs 
through  June  30,  1967. 

PTTZBTO    aiCO   COMMISSION 

In  my  report  last  year.  I  spoke  of  the 
United  States-Puerto  Rico  Commission 
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on  the  status  of  Puerto  Rico.  At  that 
time,  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  ha| 
passed  legislation  establishing  such  « 
conmilsslon  but  minor  differences  in  the 
bills  delayed  final  action  until  the  see. 
ond  session.  On  February  20.  Presld«t 
Johnson  signed  Public  Law  8»-271.  the 
measure  establishing  the  Commission. 

T^e  Commission,  to  be  composed  of 
seven  U.S.  members  and  six  mem- 
bers to  be  designated  at  the  option 
of  Puerto  Rico,  is  directed  to  study  au 
factors  bearing  upon  the  present  and 
future  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico,  Including  exist- 
Ing  applicable  laws,  treaties,  constitu- 
tlons,  and  agreements.  It's  p>owers  wUl 
be  purely  advisory. 

The  Conunlsslon  is  required  to  render  » 
report  to  the  legislatures  and  heads  of 
Government  of  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  by  the  opening  day  of  the 

second  session  of  the  89th   Congress 

January  1966 — but  not  sooner  than  1  year 
from  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the 
Commission  or  the  date  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  six  Puerto  Rlcan  members, 
whichever  date  Is  latest. 

This  act  also  authorizes  an  appropiia- 
tlon  of  up  to  $250,000  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  finance  the  operations  of 
the  Commission.  Expenses  will  be 
shared  equally  by  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rlco.  The  appropriations  act 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  1965 
Included  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  for 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  Commission,  the  full 
Eimount  authorized  by  Public  Law  88-271. 

HlSTOHICAl,    DOCUMENTS 

In  my  report  at  the  close  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  88th  Congress.  I  referred 
briefly  to  the  historical  documents  bill 
which,  at  that  time,  had  been  passed 
only  by  this  House.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port now  that  the  Senate  has  also  passed 
that  measure  and  that  on  July  28  It  be- 
came Public  Law  88-383. 

The  legislation  was  recommended  by 
the  National  Historical  Publications 
Oommission  and  endorsed  by  President 
Kennedy  in  1963.  In  a  February  5.  1964. 
letter  to  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istrator, President  Johnson  expressed 
hope  that  the  Senate  would  join  the 
House  m  approving  the  measure  this 
year. 

This  legislation  Is  intended  to  make 
possible  more  extensive  collecting,  pre- 
serving, compiling,  microfilming,  and 
publishing  of  documentary  source  ma- 
terials significant  to  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  Prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation,  these  activities  were 
carried  on  by  private  groups  with  occa- 
sional Government  help.  But  because 
of  the  limited  finances  of  these  groups, 
much  material  of  historical  significance 
is  not  available  to  those  who  have  need 
of  It.  Government  grants  will  provide 
means  of  Implementing  and  extending 
the  activities  of  the  private  groups. 

As  passed,  this  measure  authorizes  the 
General  Services  Administrator  to  allo- 
cate funds  to  public  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate organizations  for  carrying  out 
these  activities.  The  Administrator  is 
requested  to  consult  with  the  National 
Historical  Publications  Commission  be- 
fore making  the  grants.     It  authorizes 


an  approprlaUon  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices AdmlnlstraUon  of  $500,000  annually 
for  5  years,  begixming  In  the  fiscal  year 
1965,  for  allocation. 

An  editorial  In  the  Washington  Post 
of  August  15,  1964.-  rlghUy  referred  to 
this  act  as  "the  most  significant  govern- 
mental  program   of   this   kind   in   our 

history. 

The  Supplemental  Apropriations  Act 
for  1965  included  $350,000  for  historical 
publications  grants. 

JDHN  r    KENNEDY  QENTEX  FOR  THE   PERFORMING 
ARTS 

In  1958.  the  Congress  authorized  the 
construction  of  a  National  Cultiu^l 
Center  in  the  District  of  Columbia  pro- 
vided that  within  5  years  a  board  of 
trustees  could  raise  the  estimated  $45 
million  needed.  By  1963  only  $13  mil- 
lion had  been  raised  and.  as  I  noted  in 
my  report  last  year  the  88th  Congress 
extended  to  September  2,  1966,  the  time 
in  which  funds  could  be  collected  by  the 
t>oard  of  trustees. 

In  January  of  this  year  President 
Johnson  signed  Public  Law  88-260,  a 
measure  which  renamed  the  National 
Cultural  Center  as  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  and  des- 
ignated It  as  the  "sole  national  memorial" 
to  President  Kennedy  within  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  and  its  environs. 

This  act  also  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion of  up  to  $15.5  million  in  Federal 
grants  for  the  construction  of  the  Center 
but  any  such  grants  will  have  to  be 
matched  dollar-for-dollar  with  funds 
from  private  donations.  The  trustees 
are  granted  authority  to  borrow  up  to 
$15.4  million  from  the  Treasury  to 
finance  necessary  parking  facilites  for 
the  Center. 

On  July  7,  1964,  President  Johnson 
signed  Public  Law  88-356,  which  made 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  other  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965. 
That  act  appropriated  up  to  $15.5  mil- 
lion for  construction  of  the  Center,  the 
full  amount  authorized  for  Federal 
matching  funds  by  Public  Law  88-260. 
An  additional  $2.5  million  was  appro- 
priated for  the  purchase  of  additional 
land  and  $225,000  to  assist  business  firms 
which  will  have  to  be  relocated  because 
of  the  construction. 

This  legislation  Is  fitting  and  proper. 
The  new  name  adopted  more  closely  de- 
fines the  type  of  performances  which  will 
be  held  in  the  Center.  It  will  be  an  ar- 
chitectural ornament  to  the  Capital  City 
of  this  Nation,  a  useful  facility,  and  a 
fitting  token  to  the  memory  of  a  many- 
sided  President.  As  the  reisort  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  of  this  House 
observed.  President  Kennedy  was  not 
only  concerned  with  the  Immediate  prob- 
lems of  everyday  government  but  also — 
"with  the  quality  of  the  American  civili- 
zation which  he  led.  Nothing  could 
-serve  as  a  better  tribute  to  this  spacious 
view  than  a  national  cultural  center." 

NATIONAL     ARTS     AND     CTJI-TUIAL     orVILOPMENT 
ACT 

In  August  of  this  year,  this  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress  psased  legis- 
lation creating  In  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  a  25-member  National 
Council  on  the  Arts.     This  Is  another 


famous  "first"  for  the  88th  Congress,  a 
particularly  dramatic  "first"  because  of 
the  long  history  of  efforts  to  enact  leg- 
islation of  this  nature.  A  bill  to  create 
a  Federal  Arts  Council  was  first  intro- 
duced In  the  Congress  In  1877;  many 
efforts  have  been  made  since  that  time 
to  do  what  we  have  done  this  year.  The 
basic  principles  of  this  legislation  have 
the  endorsement  of  former  President 
Eisenhower,  the  late  President  Kennedy, 
and  President  Johnson.  Success  after 
so  many  years  Is  Indeed  gratifying. 

The  National  Council  on  the  Arts  au- 
thorized by  this  act  will  be  composed  of 
a  full-time  ChairmEin  and  24  members 
appointed  by  the  President  from  among 
private  citizens  widely  recognized  for 
their  broad  knowledge,  experience,  or 
profound  interest  in  the  arts. 

The  Council  is  directed  to  recommend 
ways  to  maintain  and  Increase  the  cul- 
tural resources  of  the  United  States,  to 
propose  methods  to  promote  private  Ini- 
tiative in  the  arts,  to  advise  and  consult 
with  Government  agencies  at  all  levels 
on  methods  of  coordinating  existing  re- 
sources and  facilities  and  of  fostering 
the  arts  nationally  and  Internationally, 
and  to  conduct  studies  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  promoting  creativity  and 
increased  opportunity  in  the  arts  and 
on  encouraging  greater  citizen  enjoy- 
ment of  the  arts.  A  specific  section  of 
the  act  assures  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  permitted  to  direct,  super- 
vise, or  control  the  pwlicy  or  program 
of  any  group.  State,  or  State  agency  in- 
volved In  the  arts.  A  celling  of  $150,000 
was  set  on  funds  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Council. 

The  encouragement  and  support  of  the 
arts,  while  primarily  a  matter  of  local 
and  private  initiative,  is  also  an  appro- 
priate matter  of  concern  for  the  Federal 
Government.  The  arts  fulfill  basic  hu- 
man needs,  and  the  arts  and  the  creative 
spirit  which  motivates  them  and  which 
they  personify  are  a  valued  and  essen- 
tial part  of  the  Nation's  resources.  In 
a  speech  at  Amherst  College,  President 
Kennedy  said: 

I  look  forward  to  an  America  which  will 
steadily  raise  the  standards  of  artistic  ac- 
complishment and  which  will  steadily  en- 
large cultural  opportunities  for  all  of  our 
citizens.  And  I  look  forward  to  an  America 
which  commands  respect  throughout  the 
world  not  only  for  its  strength  but  for  Its 
civilization  as  well. 

Certainly  this  act  should  bring  that 
America  a  little  closer  to  reality. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  included  $50,000 
for  this  Council. 

AORICTTLTURE 

In  his  message  on  the  agricultural 
economy,  transmitted  to  Congress  on 
January  31,  1964,  President  Johnson 
enumerated  the  three  basic  goals  of  the 
present  administration's  agricultural  pol- 
icy: "higher  farm  income,  reduced  farm 
surpluses,  and  lower  governmental 
costs."  During  the  past  3  years,  under 
two  Democratic  Presidents  wortilng  with 
a  Democratic-controlled  Congress,  great 
progress  has  been  made  toward  the 
achievement  of  these  goals.  In  1963 
gross  farm  income  was  $3.2  billion  higher 
than  it  was  In  1960.  an  increase  of  8  pier- 


cent.  During  that  same  period,  net  farm 
Income  per  farm  rose  fn»n  $2^61  to 
$3,425  for  a  gain  of  16  percent.  Gov- 
ernment stocks  of  feed  gains  have  de- 
clined from  their  1961  high  of  86  mil- 
lion tons  to  63  million  tons,  enabling  the 
Government  to  save  $230  million  a  year 
on  storage  and  other  carrying  charges. 
Agricultural  exports  In  1963  were  $5.6 
billion,  the  highest  in  history.  Farmers 
were  able  to  purchase  an  estimated  $800 
million  more  in  farm  equipment  from 
1960  to  1963  than  they  would  have  been 
able  to  buy  with  a  1960  level  of  inccwne. 
This  is  indeed  a  remarkable  record. 

Many  are  prone  to  dwell  upon  urban 
problems  and  to  give  too  little  heed  to  the 
agricultural  economy.  What  must  be 
remembered  is  that  in  a  closely  Inter- 
related economy  such  as  ours,  the  health 
of  one  sector  affects  all  others. 

Those  who  would  attempt  to  make 
agriculture  appear  Insignificant  often 
cite  the  fact  that  farms  account  for  only 
a  little  over  7  percent  of  the  total  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States.  But  this  is  a 
very  misleading  figure.  A  gross  farm  in- 
come estimated  at  $40  billion  In  1963, 
farm  expenses  In  1963  of  about  $27.7  bil- 
lion, including  a  multitude  of  purchases 
from  the  nonagricultural  sectors  of  the 
economy,  and  1963  capital  equipment 
outlays  by  farmers  of  approximately  $5 
billion,  or  nearly  13  percent  of  the  total 
for  the  economy  as  a  whole,  are  signifi- 
cant figures.  Any  decline  in  net  farm  In- 
come reduces  the  profitability  of  farming 
and  will  be  refiected  in  the  income  and 
employment  of  the  nonfarm  sectors  of 
the  economy. 

It  is  just  and  prudent  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  devote  itself 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  individual  farm- 
ers and  of  the  agricultural  sector  as  a 
whole.  This  Democratic -controlled  Con- 
gress has  done  just  that.  The  entire  Na- 
tion will  benefit  from  the  programs  en- 
acted in  the  past  2  years. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  of 
course,  is  the  agency  primarily  concerned 
with  the  agricultural  economy.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1964,  we  appropriated  $6,224- 
370,215  to  enable  that  Department  to 
carry  on  its  activities  in  the  areas  of  re- 
search, education,  conservation,  market- 
ing, regulation,  agricultural  adjustment, 
surplus  disposal,  and  rural  development. 
The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
passed  in  1963  appropriated  an  addi- 
tional $32,610,000  for  that  Department , 

And  in  1964  we  appropriated  $5,137,- 
162,200  for  the  Departanent  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965.  This  was  in  addition  to  a 
deficiency  appropriation  of  $31,250,000 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964. 

FEED    GRAINS 

One  of  the  most  important  bills  de- 
signed to  augment  recent  advances  in 
the  agricultural  economy  was  parsed 
during  the  1st  session  of  the  88th 
Congress.  The  voluntary  feed-grains 
program,  authorized  in  1961  and  ex- 
tended m  1962,  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  solution  to  the  crucial  problem  of 
exorbitant  surpluses  in  feed  grains. 

Legislation  extending  and  amending 
the  earlier  feed  grains  acts  was  passed 
last  year.  I  described  the  provisions  of 
the  1963  act  in  detail  in  my  report  at  the 
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end  of  the  first  sesskm.  Here  I  need 
<mlsr  aay  that  the  1963  act  continued  the 
feed -grains  acreage  dlrersion  program 
under  which  the  Government  offers  In- 
centives, such  as  land  diversion  pay- 
ments and  price  supports,  to  farmers  who 
take  feed-grain  acreage  out  of  produc- 
tion. This  has  been  a  highly  success- 
ful program  in  eliminating  the  expensive 
surpluses  of  feed  grains. 

WHKAT-CXDTTOl* 


A  grave  concern  of  both  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson,  as  well 
as  of  this  Congress,  was  the  drastic  de- 
cline in  the  income  of  wheat  producers. 
Because  of  the  rejection  of  mandatory 
Federal  controls  in  a  referendum  in  the 
spring  of  1963,  it  was  expected  that 
wheat  prices  would  plunge  from  $1.82 
per  bushel  last  year  to  $1.25  in  1964.  It 
was  also  estimated  that  In  the  absence 
of  legislation,  wheat  producers  would  re- 
ceive between  $500  and  $700  million 
less  in  1964  than  they  had  in  1963. 
In  his  message  on  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy, transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
January  31.  President  Johnson  urged  the 
prompt  enactment  of  legislation  to  avert 
this  decline. 

The  plight  of  the  cottongrowers  was 
no  better.  In  my  report  at  the  close  of 
the  first  session  I  described  the  problems 
of  those  farmers  in  some  detail.  Here  I 
will  repeat  only  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
problem.  Increeised  production,  the 
rapid  growth  of  imported  cotton,  and 
the  compensation  to  cotton  from  textiles 
made  with  artificial  fibers  have  made  the 
earlier  cotton  programs  no  longer  work- 
able. Up  to  this  time,  the  Government 
has  supported  domestic  raw  cotton  prices 
and  provided  exporters  with  a  subsidy  to 
make  the  supported  cotton  competitive 
In  world  markets.  Because  of  the 
changes  in  the  cotton  industry  to  which 
I  have  referred,  the  Government's  sup- 
port program  had  resulted  in  a  decline 
in  cotton  sales,  an  increase  in  the  stock- 
piles of  cotton,  and  a  decrease  in  the 
growers'  acreage  allotments.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  the  existing  legislation  was  not 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  producer,  the 
cotton  handler,  the  mill,  or  the  con- 
sumer. 

In  his  message  on  the  agricultural 
economy,  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
January  31.  President  Johnson  recom- 
mended that  Congress  enact  legislation 
designed  to  meet  the  present  needs  of 
the  cotton  industry,  the  second  largest 
industry  in  the  United  States. 

In  December  1963,  this  House  passed 
a  bill  covering  Just  the  cotton  program. 
On  March  6,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 
providing  for  a  cotton  program  very 
similar  to  the  one  favored  by  this  body. 
But  the  Senate  bill  added  a  program  for 
the  wheatgrowers.  On  April  8,  this 
body  agreed  to  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill  and  on  April  15  it  was  signed  by 
President  Johnson.  By  that  time  the 
wheat  planting  season  had  already  begun 
and  this  Congress  was  very  anxious  that 
a  program  to  avert  the  drastic  decline  in 
Income  for  the  wheat  producers  be  en- 
acted as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  provisions  of  this  very  important 
act  may  be  siunmarlzed  as  follows: 

For  cotton:    First,  it  authorized  the 


Secretary  of  Agriculture,  through  July 
31.  ItM,  to  make  subsidy  paymenti,  with 
cotton  from  Go^remment  atockpiles.  to 
domestic  cotton  handlets  or  domestic 
textile  mills  on  their  purchases  of  UB.- 
grown    cotton.     This    provision    is    in- 
tended to  lower  the  costs  of  cotton  pur- 
chased by  domestic  mills  to  a  level  com- 
parable to  the  export  price  of  U.S.  cot- 
ton.    As  I  explained  last  j^ear,  domestic 
cotton  prices  have  been  supported  at  a 
level  (rf  nearly  32 Vi  cents  a  pound,  but 
the  world  market  price  of  cotton  is  24 
cents  a  pound.     Therefore,  U.S.  cotton 
can  be  sold  in  foreign  markets  for  con- 
siderably less  than  it  can  be  purchased  in 
the  United  States.     This  situation  has 
discriminated  against  U.8.  textile  manu- 
facturers and  accentuated  the  surplus 
problem  by  encouraging  the  substitution 
of    synthetic    fibers    for    cotton.     Until 
August  1,  1964.  the  level  of  the  subsidy 
to  domestic  mills  was  set  by  the  Sec- 
retary  of    Agriculture.     Since    then    he 
has  been  required  to  set  the  subsidy  at  a 
level  which  will  assure  the  mills  of  cot- 
ton at  a  cost  not  exceeding  the  export 
price  of  U.S.  cotton.     The  effect  is  to 
require  that  the  domestic  mill  subsidy 
be  at  the  same  rate  as  the  export  sub- 
sidy. 

Second,  it  establishes  new  acreage  al- 
lotment and  price  support  systems  for 
the  years  1964  and  1965.  The  details  of 
these  two  systems  need  not  be  enumer- 
ated here.  I  might  point  out  that  these 
systems  are  intended  to  reduce  cotton 
production  and  lower  the  cotton  market 
price  in  the  United  States  while  permit- 
ting smaller  farmers,  with  high  produc- 
tion costs,  to  receive  a  high  return  on 
their  crop. 

Third,  it  authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
$10  million  each  year  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  special  re- 
search program  to  lower  the  cost  of 
growing  cotton. 

Fourth,  it  establishes  export  acreage 
programs  for  1964  and  1965  under  which 
farmers,  if  they  wish  to  plant  cotton 
above  their  regular  allotment  for  sale 
into  export  channels  at  the  low  world 
price,  may  do  so  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  allow  this  only  to  the  ex- 
tent, if  any,  that  such  overplanting  will 
not  prevent  the  reduction  of  the  cotton 
surplus. 

For  wheat:  This  act  sets  up  a  volun- 
tary wheat  marketing  certificate  pro- 
gram for  1964  and  19«5  under  which 
farmers  who  comply  with  their  acreage 
allotments  and  agree  to  participate  in  a 
land-diversion  program  will  receive  price 
supports  and  land -diversion  payments. 
On  April  11.  1964,  President  Johnson 
signed  the  wheat-cotton  bill  into  law. 
On  that  occasion  he  "thanked  all  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  worked 
so  long,  so  courageously,  so  hard,  to 
bring  this  legislation  to  final  success. 
They  acted  In  the  highest  traditions  of 
the  Congress.  They  acted  promptly,  ef- 
fectively, speedily." 

He  also  very  well  summed  up  the  pur- 
poses and  anticipated  results  of  this  act 
when  he  called  it  "a  piece  of  legislation 
that  I  think  will  bring  new  hope,  new 
encouragement,  and  new  prosperity  to 
the  farms  of  America." 
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I  spoke  in  my  last  report  of  the  bi| 
passed  during  the  first  session  of  ttak 
Congress  which  authorised  $12  miiUm 
In  matching  grants  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  "for  the  constructloa 
of  research  facilities  at  State  agricuk 
tural  experiment  stations.  This  is  a  $. 
year  authorization  and  is  intended  to  fa- 
cilitate further  utilisation  research— 
the  finding  of  new  markets  and  new 
uses  for  agricultural  products.  The  re- 
sults of  this  research  contribute  much 
to  the  well-being  of  the  Nation's  agri- 
cultural program.  As  President  John- 
son  pointed  out  in  his  special  message 
on  the  agricultural  economy,  our  agri- 
cultural problems  are  "problems  of 
abundance,  not  of  scarcity."  Certainly, 
then,  the  search  for  new  markets  and 
new  uses  for  our  agricultural  abundance 
are  essential. 

FOOD    MAUEETINO    8TT7DT 

In  his  message  on  the  agricultural 
economy,  transmitted  to  Congress  on 
January  31.  1964,  President  Johnson 
said: 

The  recent  changea  In  the  marketing  atruc- 
ture  for  distribution  of  food  are  aa  revolu- 
tionary a«  thoa«  In  prodxictlon.  Tbere  are 
some  aOO.OOO  retaU  grocery  ^  stores,  but  «« 
Itnow  that  91  out  of  every  $3  apent  for 
groceries  goes  to  fewer  than  100  corporate, 
voluntary,  or  cooperative  chains.  Our  infor- 
mation about  how  this  greatly  Increasecl 
concentration  of  power  Is  affecting  farmers, 
handlers,  and  consumers  Is  Inadequate.  The 
Implications  of  other  changea  that  take  place 
as  vertical  Integration  and  contract  farming 
have  not  been  fully  explored. 

In  his  March  29  news  conference, 
President  Johnson  announced  that  he 
was  preparing  draft  legislation  and  let- 
ters to  congressional  leaders  embodsring 
his  recommendation  that  Congress  es- 
tablish a  bipartisan  commission  "to  study 
and  appraise  the  changes  taking  place  In 
the  American  food  industry."  On  April 
1,  he  submitted  draft  legislation  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose. 

In  Jime  of  this  year.  Congress  enacted 
a*  bill  establishing  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Pood  Marketing.  This  body  will 
be  composed  of  five  Senators,  five  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  and  five  members 
appointed  by  the  President  from  outside 
of  the  Government.  It  is  directed  to 
study  and  appraise  the  marketing  struc- 
ture of  the  food  Industry,  to  make  such 
interim  reports  as  it  deems  advisable, 
and  to  submit  a  final  report  on  its  "find- 
ings and  conclusions"  to  the  President 
and  Congress  by  July  1,  1965.  An  ex- 
penditure of  $1,500,000  was  authorized. 

This  is  a  very  significant  piece  of  legis- 
lation. At  this  time,  information  which 
would  permit  an  Informed  Judgment 
concerning  the  effects  of  the  recent 
changes  in  the  food  industry  is  not  avail- 
able. As  President  Johnson  pointed  out 
in  his  letters  to  Congress  accompanying 
the  draft  legislaUon: 

We  do  not  know  whether  benefits  of  ad- 
vanced technology  are  being  fairly  distri- 
buted among  farmers,  processors.  dUtrlbu- 
tOBB  and  Cttnsumera .  We  do  not  know  wheth  - 
er  shl/ts  In  bargaining  powers  require  new 
lawB.  We  do  not  know  enough  about  the 
new  cluu^cter  of  the  industry  to  determine 
ttoe  extent  of  tbe  benefits  and  the  need  for 


ftxun   hardslitp   which    may   be 


»ny    relief 
necessary. 

\7hat  we  do  know  is  that  since  1947 
the  amount  received  by  the  farmer  for 
$10  worth  of  foodstuffs  has  declined  15 
percent  while  the  price  paid  by  the 
housewife  has  risen  18  percent.  The 
spread  between  what  the  farmer  receives 
and  what  the  consumer  pays  has  widen 
2  to  3  percent  in  each  of  the  last  10  years. 
In  fact,  the  farmers  share  of  the  con- 
sumers' food  dollar  declined  from  47 
cents  in  1950  to  37  cents  in  1964.  It  is 
important  that  these  changes  be  studied 
and  appraised  so  that  farmers  and  busi- 
ness people  make  appropriate  adjust- 
ments and  so  that  the  Government  may 
properly  discharge  its  responsibility  to 
the  consumers  of  this  Nation.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission will  aid  the  President  and  the 
Congress  in  this  area. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  included  an  ap- 
propriation of  $700,000  for  this  Commis- 
sion. 

The  recognition  by  Congress  of  the 
vital  need  to  protect  and  develop  this 
Nation's  rich  heritage  of  natural  re- 
sources is  unquestionably  of  benefit  to  all 
citizens.  Our  record  in  this  area  over 
the  past  2  years  has  been  outstanding. 
Indeed,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  many 
commentators  have  begim  to  refer  to 
this  as  "The  Conservation  Congress." 

The  National  Park  Service  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  is  charged  with 
promoting  and  regulating  the  use  of  na- 
tional parks,  monuments,  and  similar 
reservations  in  order  to  "conserve  the 
scenery  and  the  natural  and  historic  ob- 
jects and  the  wildlife  therein  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  in 
such  maimer  and  by  such  means  as  will 
leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  future  generations."  The  appro- 
priation for  the  National  Park  Service 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964  was  $112,524,500 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1965,  $115,573,600 

OUTDOOR  RECREATION  ACT 

The  development  of  our  outdoor  rec- 
reation resources  will  be  swjcelerated  by 
Uie  Outdoor  Recreation  Act  passed  In 
1963.  I  described  the  background  and 
provisions  of  this  major  piece  of  legisla- 
tion in  my  report  last  year.  Here  I  might 
briefly  repeat  the  purposes  and  general 
outline  of  the  act.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
1962  report  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  which 
found  a  tremendous  demand  for  outdoor 
recreation  areas  and  facilities.  Accord- 
InRly,  this  sw;t  gave  to  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation,  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  1962,  overall 
leadership  responsibility  in  the  nation- 
wide recreation  effort.  It  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  formulating  a  na- 
tionwide outdoor  recreation  plan,  of  en- 
couraging regional  and  intergovernmen- 
tal cooperation,  of  sponsoring  and  engag- 
ing in  research  and  of  promoting  the 
public  use  of  outdoor  recreation  facili- 
ties. 

This  act  and  the  activities  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation  to  Implement 
Its  objectives  will  constitute  the  afBrma- 
tive  program  which  Is  needed  to  insure 
the  best  possible  use  of  those  resources 


which  will  be  rapidly  swallowed  up  for 
other  uses  if  tiiey  are  not  adequately  pro- 
tected euid  utilized. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1964.  we  apprcH?ri- 
ated  $14)00,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation.  And  the  appropriation 
act  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  the  fiscal  year  19«5  Included  an  ap- 
propriation of  $2,700,000  for  that  Bu- 
reau. 
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The  1962  report  of  the  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation Resources  Commission,  mentioned 
above  as  the  impetus  for  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Act,  said : 

Highest  priority  should  be  given  to  acqui- 
sition of  areas  located  closest  to  major  pop- 
ulation centers  and  other  areas  that  are  Im- 
mediately threatened.  The  need  Is  critical — 
opportunity  to  place  these  areas  In  public 
ownership  Is  fading  each  year  as  other  uses 
encroach. 

Probably  no  action  of  the  Congress 
could  be  more  in  line  with  this  recom- 
mendation than  the  act  passed  during 
this  session  establishing  the  Fire  Island 
National  Seashore. 

Fire  Island  Is  a  natural  barrier  reef 
just  off  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island, 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  Its  overall 
length  is  31  miles  and  its  width  varies 
from  some  200  yards  to  one-half  mile. 
Its  surface  area  is  unspoiled  and  there 
are  no  roads  on  the  islsind.  The  western 
end  of  the  island  is  within  50  miles  of 
New  York  City  and  more  than  16  million 
people  in  several  States  live  within  a 
100-mile  radius.  It  is  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining stretches  of  ocean  beach  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  region  which  pos- 
sesses any  considerable  degree  of  un- 
spoiled natural  beauty;  In  fact,  it  is  one 
of  the  few  unspoiled  beaches  now  re- 
maining on  the  entire  east  coast  with  its 
vast  population. 

This  act  authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
$16  million  for  the  acquisition  of  4,300 
acres  on  Fire  Island.  It  also  establishes 
a  15-member  Fire  Island  National  Sea- 
shore Advisory  Commission,  to  be  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  local  residents, 
to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior on  the  development  of  the  sea- 
shore. The  development  will  Include 
both  conservation  and  recreation. 

The  establishment  of  the  Fire  Island 
National  Seashore  is  a  major  accom- 
plishment of  a  Congress  which  has 
shown  itself  to  be  very  mindful  of  the 
need  to  preserve  our  natural  resources. 

OZAEK  NATIONAL  SCENIC  EIVEKWATS 

The  Ozark  National  Scenic  Riverways 
Act,  passed  during  the  second  session,  will 
preserve  for  the  future  and  for  future 
Americans  two  of  the  loveliest  small 
rivers  in  the  United  States,  the  Current 
River  and  the  Jacks  For*  River  in  the 
State  of  Missouri.  TTiis  msu-ks  the  first 
inclusion  in  the  national  park  system  of 
a  recreational  and  scenic  area  the  es- 
sential feature  of  which  is  a  free-flowing 
river. 

This  act  establishes  a  naticmal  park 
through  the  acquisition  of  land  along  99 
miles  of  the  Current  Rivw  and  37  miles 
of  the  Jacks  Fork  River,  not  to  exceed 
65,000  acres.  In  addition,  it  is  expected 
that  the  State  of  Missouri  will  donate 
somewhere  between  15.000  and  22,000 
acres,  and  800  acres  will  be  transferred 


by  the  Fwest  Service  to  the  NaUonal 
Park  Service.  The  total  area  within  the 
Ozark  Natiwial  Scenic  Riverways  win  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  80,000  to  85,000 
acres. 

The  act  also  establishes  a  seven-mem- 
ber Ozark  National  Scenic  Riverways 
Commission,  to  exist  for  10  years,  to  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the 
development  of  the  sirea.  Development 
costs  are  estimated  at  $2,100,000  and  this 
act  authorizes  $7  million  for  land  acqui- 
sition. 

The  Ozark  National  Scenic  Riverways 
is  so  located  as  to  be  readily  accessible 
to  almost  25  million  people.  It  is  within 
175  miles  of  St.  Louis,  200  miles  of  Mem- 
phis and  Little  Rock,  250  mil^  of  Kansas 
City  and  Nashville,  300  miles  of  Louis- 
ville, 350  miles  of  Des  Moines,  Indian- 
apolis, and  Wichita,  and  400  miles  of 
Chicago,  Lincoln,  ancfOklahoma  City.  It 
is  an  area  of  national,  not  merely  local, 
significance. 

The  two  rivers  su-e  in  their  pristine 
state.  They  are  spring-fed  streams  of 
great  purity  and  beauty.  We  have  in- 
sured that  they  will  stay  that  way  for 
the  enjoyment  of  all  our  citizens. 

CAKTONLANOS  HATIONAL  PARK 

In  September  of  this  year,  the  Con- 
gress enacted  legislation  establishing  the 
CMU'onlands  National  Park,  a  257,640- 
acre  area  along  the  Green  and  ColwTido 
Rivers  in  southwestern  Utah.  Of  the 
land  to  be  included  in  the  park,  90  per- 
cent is  already  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  10  percent  by  the  State 
of  Utah.  The  act  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  the  10  per- 
cent owned  by  Utah  through  the  ex- 
change of  other  Federal  lands. 

This  F>ark  constitutes  the  central  por- 
tion of  a  mighty  sirid  valley  filled  with 
mazes  of  canyons,  gigantic  standing  rock 
formations,  towering  buttes,  natiu'al 
bridges  or  arches,  balanced  rock  forma - 
.  tions,  and  other  evidences  of  mighty  geo- 
logic forces  and  millions  of  years  of  ero- 
sion. It  is  a  ronaiicably  unusual  and 
beautiful  area  and  rivals  our  finest  parks 
in  breathtaking  scenery.  Until  recently, 
this  area  was  quite  inaccessible  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  well  preserved.  Because 
of  the  construction  of  highways  In  recent 
years  it  is  already  drawing  vlsitcx^  and 
tourists,  even  though  It  is  undeveloped 
and  there  is  no  access  to  Its  interlM*  at- 
tractions. The  increased  accessibility 
makes  the  opening  of  this  area  as  a  na- 
tional park  feasible,  but  it  also  makes  the 
protection  of  the  area  from  depredation 
and  spoliation  necessary. 

The  establishment  of  a  national  park 
in  this  area  will  also  help  to  solve  the 
serious  economic  problems  there. 
Southwestern  Utah  had  a  tr^nendous 
boom  in  the  fifties  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
covery of  uranium  and  the  construction 
of  facilities  for  its  production.  By  1961, 
a  downtrend  had  started  as  a  result  of 
the  termination  of  Government  uranium 
purchase  contracts.  Unemplosmient  and 
vmderemplosrment  spread  and  mnain  a 
serious  problon  to  this  day. 

The  University  of  Utah  has  made  a 
study  of  the  economic  effect  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  park.  It  reported  that 
government  and  tourist  expenditures  will 
nm  $11  million  in  the  first  5  years.    This 
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would  mean  wages  and  other  net  income 
of  $2.9  million  in  the  area  and  the  gen- 
eration of  $5  million  of  secondary  local 
inccxne. 

In  the  sixth  year,  the  study  estimates 
that  park  visitors  will  be  running  at  the 
250,000  level  and  tourist  expenditures  at 
$3.5  million  annually.  These  figures  are 
expected  to  triple  in  15  years  and  quin- 
tuple In  25  years. 

The  new  Canyonlands  Park,  then,  will 
be  a  vast  boon  to  the  economic  security 
of  the  area.  But  it  will  also  be  a  vast 
boon  to  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  as  one  of  the  most  magnificently 
beautiful  areas  ever  set  aside  for  them. 

WILDERNESS    ACT 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  accom- 
plishments of  this  Democratic -controlled 
Congress  was  the  enactment  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  in  August  of  this  year. 
Proposals  for  legislation  of  this  nature 
have  been  before  the  Congress  since  1956; 
It  had  the  wholehearted  endorsement  of 
both  President  Kennedy  and  of  President 
Johnson. 

For  the  first  time,  as  national  policy, 
parts  of  the  wilderness  will  be  protected 
forever  from  the  clutter  of  civilization. 
Since  1924,  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have 
set  aside  areas  within  the  national  for- 
ests for  wilderness  preservation,  but  until 
this  act.  there  was  no  statutory  authority 
to  set  aside  and  retain  areas  of  federally 
owned  lands  in  their  natural  state.  Hav- 
ing been  established  by  administrative 
action  of  the  executive  branch,  any  of 
the  wilderness,  wild,  and  primitive  areas 
could  be  similarly  declassified  and  abol- 
ished by  administrative  action.  Also,  the 
administrators  could,  if  they  so  desired, 
change  the  rules  governing  the  uses  al- 
lowed or  prohibited  within  such  areas. 
We  have  now  set  forth  guidelines  to  gov- 
ern wilderness  preservation.  This  act 
will  permit  long-range  planning  and  as- 
sure a  proper  balance  in  the  designation 
of  such  areas.  It  is  a  realistic  and  pru- 
dent balance  between  the  need  for  effec- 
tive wilderness  preservation  and  the  need 
for  land-use  programs  or  legitimate  eco- 
nomic or  commercial  use. 

This  act  establishes  a  national  wilder- 
ness preservation  system  and  provides 
that  all  national  forest  areas  already  des- 
ignated as  wilderness,  wild,  or  canoe  be 
brought  into  the  system.  All  areas 
brought  into  the  system  will  continue  to 
be  administered  by  the  Federal  agency 
which  had  jurisdiction  before  their  in- 
clusion. To  be  designated  as  wilder- 
ness, an  area  must  contain  at  least  5,000 
acres  of  land  or  be  of  sufficient  size  to 
make  practicable  its  preservation  and 
use  in  an  unimpaired  condition. 

The  act  directs  that  within  10  years 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  review 
each  primitive  national  forest  area,  hold 
public  hearings,  and  recommend  their 
inclusion  in  or  exclusion  from  the  wilder- 
ness system.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  directed  to  review  roadless  na- 
tional park  and  monument  areas  and 
wildlife  refuges  and  game  ranges  to  the 
same  end.  Their  recommendations  will 
be  made  to  the  Congress  and  Inclusion 
will  require  an  act  of  Congress. 

Commercial  enterprises  and  perma- 
nent roads  are  prohibited  within  the  wil- 


derness system,  subject  to  existing  pri- 
vate rights.  Temporary  roads  are  also 
prohibited  except  as  necessary  to  meet 
requirements  for  the  administration  of 
the  wilderness  areas.  Prospecting  Is  per- 
mitted if  carried  on  m  a  manner  com- 
patible with  the  preservation  of  the  wil- 
derness environment  and  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  laws  are  extended  to  the 
wilderness  areas  through  December  31, 
1983.  No  new  patents  under  the  mining 
laws  win  be  Issued  after  that  date  except 
for  valid  existing  claims.  As  of  January 
1,  1984.  minerals  in  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem will  be  withdrawn  from  appropria- 
tion under  the  mining  laws,  except  for 
valid  existing  rights. 

The  President  may  authorize  pros- 
pecting for  water  resources,  the  estab- 
lishment of  reservoirs,  power  projects, 
transmission  lines,  and  other  facilities  in 
the  wilderness  areas  if  he  determines 
that  such  uses  will  sei-ve  the  public 
interest. 

This  act  places  approximately  9.1 
million  acres  of  federally  owned  land 
permanently  in  the  wilderness  system. 
The  primitive  national  forest  areas  to 
be  reviewed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture cover  approximately  5.4  million 
acres;  the  roadless  national  park  areas, 
approximately  22.1  million  acres;  and 
wildlife  refuges  and  game  ranges,  an- 
other 24.4  million  acres. 

Between  1946  and  1960.  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  increa.sed  by 
27  percent.  In  the  same  interval,  how- 
ever, visits  to  national  parks  and  forests 
and  to  State  parks  increased  by  221  per- 
cent. Demand  for  outdoor  recreation 
has  unquestionably  accelerated.  In 
1963.  for  every  person  in  the  United 
States  there  were  three  visits  to  recrea- 
tion areas  operated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  terms  of  looking  to  the  fu- 
ture, in  terms  of  providing  for  the  recre- 
ation needs  of  the  people,  in  terms  of  the 
preservation  of  the  great  resources  of 
America  and  the  need  of  a  growing  pop- 
ulation to  know  something  of  the  scenic 
wonders  of  the  United  States  as  they 
were  when  white  men  first  saw  them,  no 
act  is  more  significant  than  this  Once 
destroyed,  our  priceless  wilderness  herit- 
age can  never  be  replaced.  Population 
growth  has  brought  such  pressure  on 
our  open  land  that  without  firm  legisla- 
tlce  action  there  would  be  a  continued 
reduction  and,  finally,  an  elimination  of 
these  beautiful  wilderness  areas.  By  this 
act  we  have  secured  the  benefits  of  an 
enduring  resource  of  wilderness  for  the 
American  people  of  present  and  future 
generations. 

PUBLIC   LAND  LAW    REVIEW   COMMISSION 

The  first  public  domain  of  the  United 
States  was  created  when  the  original  13 
States  ceded  their  lands  westward  to  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  part  of  the  compromises  attend- 
ant upon  the  formation  of  the  Union  and 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The 
acquisition  of  the  public  domain  which 
began  In  1781  with  the  State  cessions  was 
completed  In  1867  with  the  purchase  of 
Alaska.  The  last  acquisition  m  the  area 
now  constituting  the  contiguous  48  States 
was  accomplished  in  1853.  Alaska  and 
the  exchange  of  lands  aside,  then,  there 


have  been  only  reductions  in  the  public 
domain  in  the  last  110  years. 

Prom  the  beginning.  Congress  followed 
a  policy  of  disposing  of  the  public  landi 
Statutorily,  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  envisions  ultimate  disposal  of  the 
public  lands  unless  specifically  directed 
otherwise  by  the  Congress.  The  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  statistics  Indicate 
that  at  the  present  time  there  are  ap- 
proximately 438  million  acres  of  public 
lands  which  have  not  been  committed  to 
specific  use.  Of  this  total.  271  million 
acres  are  In  Alaska  and  167  million  acres 
are  in  the  48  contiguous  States. 

At  present,  the  various  agencies  man- 
aging public  lands  are  operating  under  a 
complex  system  of  public  land  laws 
which  have  developed  in  a  patchwork 
fashion  since  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
public. Thousands  of  laws  now  govern 
the  management,  use,  and  disposition  of 
the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  and 
many  of  them  reflect  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  19th  century 
and  early  20th.  They  are,  therefore, 
predicated  upon  essentially  obsolete  con- 
cepts. 

With  this  In  mind,  the  Congress,  in 
September,  enacted  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  creation  of  a  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission.  This  Commission  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  study- 
ing existing  statutes  and  regulations  gov- 
erning public  lands,  of  reviewing  policies 
and  practices  of  Federal  agencies  in  this 
field,  of  compiling  the  Information  neces- 
sary for  a  determination  and  under- 
standing of  the  various  demands  on  the 
public  lands  which  now  exist  and  which 
are  likely  to  exist  In  the  future,  and  of 
recommending  the  modifications  deemed 
necessary  in  existing  laws,  regulations, 
policies,  and  practices. 

The  Commission  will  be  composed  of  19 
members.  Twelve  of  them  will  be  from 
the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  six  will 
be  private  citizens  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. These  18  will  select  another  pei  - 
.sor;  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. It  will  issue  its  recommendations 
by  December  31,  1968  and  will  cease  to 
exist  after  June  30,  1969. 

The  act  also  established  an  Advisoiy 
Council  to  the  Commission  to  be  com- 
p>osed  of  a  liaison  officer  appointed  by  the 
head  of  each  Federal  department  and 
agency  Interested  In  public  lands  and 
25  citizens  appointed  by  Ihe  Commission. 

An  appropriation  of  $4  million  Is  au- 
thorized. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
permit  a  comprehensive  review  of  pub- 
lic land  law  and  modifications  in  that 
law  which  will  result  In  the  retention. 
management,  or  disposal  of  the  public 
lands  In  the  manner  providing  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  to  all  citizens. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  included  $350,000 
for  this  Commission. 

LAND    AND    WATER   CONSERVATION    FUND 

Another  measure  ptissed  during  the 
second  session  of  this  Congress  is  based 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission. It  Is  also  one  of  the  most  far- 
sighted  conservation  steps  ever  taken  by 
the  Congress. 


The  report  of  the  Commission,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Prerfdent  and  to  Congress 
in  January  1962,  emphaslBed  that  the  key 
elements  in  the  total  effort  to  make  out- 
door recreation  opportunities  available 
to  our  citizens  are  the  States,  local  gov- 
ernments, and  private  enterprise.  It 
recommended  that  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  one  of  co- 
operation with  the  States  through  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  and  that 
such  financial  assistance  should  be  In  the 
form  of  grants  for  planning,  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  and  water  areas,  and  for 
the  development  of  facilities  for  outdoor 
recreation.  The  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  embodies  these  rec- 
ommendations. 

This  act  establishes  a  land  and  water 
conservation  fund,  beginning  January  1, 
1965,  to  permit  the  States  to  plan,  ac- 
quire, and  develop  outdoor  recreational 
facilities  and  to  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  acquire  recreation  areas. 
The  life  of  the  fund  is  limited  to  25  years 
plus  such  additional  time  as  is  required 
to  repay  the  advance  appropriations 
from  the  Federal  Government  which  I 
shall  describe  below. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  money  to  be  ap- 
propriated annually  by  the  Fund  Is  ex- 
clusively for  State  planning,  acquisition, 
and  development  of  outdoor  recreation 
facilities.  But  for  the  first  5  years  the 
President  may  alter  the  State -Federal 
share  by  up  to  15  percentage  points. 
Within  this  60  percent,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  directed  to  allocate  40 
percent  equally  among  all  participating 
States  and  the  remaining  60  percent  on 
the  basis  of  need.  In  determining  the 
relative  needs  of  the  States,  the  Secretary 
Is  directed  to  consider  their  population, 
the  use  of  their  facilities  by  nonresidents, 
and  the  extent  of  Federal  programs  in 
the  various  States.  No  State  may  receive 
more  than  7  percent  of  the  total  funds 
and  the  Federal  fuiMJs  must  be  matched 
by  the  States  on  a  50-50  basis.  Funds 
for  acquisition  and  development  will  be 
made  available  to  the  States  only  after 
they  have  subnaitted  a  statewide  recrea- 
tion plan  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

The  40-percent  of  the  fund  which  is 
set  aside  for  Federal  agencies  will  be  used 
partially  to  offset  capital  costs  for  rec- 
reation and  fish  and  wildlife  benefits  at 
newly  authorized  Federal  water  develop- 
ment projects  and  for  land  acquisition  in 
the  national  park  system,  national  rec- 
reation areas,  fish  and  wildlife  preserva- 
tion areas  and  for  the  acquisition  of  in- 
holdings  within  wilderness  areas  of  the 
national  forest  system  and  within  exist- 
ing boundaries  of  other  national  forests 
where  the  primary  value  is  outdoor  rec- 
reation. The  acquisition  of  up  to  500 
acres  per  forest  of  land  adjacent  to  exist- 
ing boundaries  is  permitted  if  this  new 
land  will  comprise  an  Integral  part  of  a 
forest  recreational  management  area. 
At  least  85  percent  of  the  forest  lands 
acquired  must  be  In  the  Eastern  United 
States  because  Uie  greatest  need  at  the 
present  time  Is  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  near  centers  of  population.  Ap- 
propriations from  the  fund  are  not  avail- 
able for  land  acquisition  which  is  not 


otherwise  authorlaed  by  law  and  no 
money  may  be  used  for  publicity  pur- 
poses. 

The  fund  will  be  financed  from  four 
sources :  The  first  source  is  admission  and 
user  fees.  The  act  provides  that  all  ad- 
mission and  user  fees  collected  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Forest  Service,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Tenness6e  Val- 
ley Authority,  and  the  X5S.  section  of  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission will  be  paid  into  the  fund. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  desig- 
nate the  areas  administered  by  these 
agencies  at  which  fees  will  be  collected, 
and  to  establish  the  fees.  Admission  fees 
may  be  charged  only  at  land  and  water 
areas  administered  primarily  for  scenic, 
scientific,  historical,  cultural,  or  recrea- 
tional purposes  and  only  at  areas  admin- 
istered by  a  Federal  agency  at  which  rec- 
reation facilities  or  services  are  provided 
at  Federal  expense.  No  fees  may  be 
charged  by  a  Federal  agency  for  the  use 
of  waters. 

The  second  source  of  money  for  the 
fund  Is  surplus  property  sales.  The  act 
provides  for  the  payment  into  the  fund  of 
net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Federal 
surplus  real  property. 

The  third  source  Is  the  motor  fuels  tax. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  payment  Into 
the  fund  of  proceeds  from  the  existing 
tax  on  motorboat  fuels.  These  proceeds 
were  previously  allotted  to  the  highway 
trust  fund. 

The  fourth  source,  to  which  I  referred 
above,  is  appropriations.  The  act  au- 
thorizes advance  appropriations  from  the 
Treasury  Department  to  help  start  the 
fund.  These  appropriations  cannot 
avertige  more  thsm  $60  million  aimually. 
They  will  begin  in  the  fiscal  year  1969 
and  are  authorized  for  8  years.  In  the 
11th  fiscal  year  the  fund's  operations — 
the  fiscal  year  1976 — the  fund  will  repay 
the  advance  appropriations  by  turning 
over  to  the  Treasury  one-half  of  its  an- 
nual revenues. 

This  Is  a  very  important  bill  for  the 
future  recreational  needs  of  all  our  citi- 
zens.   It  is  also  a  fiscally  responsible  bill. 

WATER    RXSOtTRCES    ACT 

Abundant,  good  water  is  essential  to 
the  economic  growth  and  progress  of  the 
Nation.  But  at  this  time  water  short- 
ages of  overwhelming  proportions  are 
hampering  oiu-  industries,  our  agricul- 
ture, our  recreation,  and  our  individual 
health  and  happiness.  If  current  prac- 
tices are  continued,  by  the  year  2000 
there  will  not  be  enough  usable  water  to 
meet  the  water  needs  of  parts  of  28  of  our 
States.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  a  domi- 
nant conservation  issue  luiw  and  for  the 
next  several  decades  is  the  development 
of  an  adequate  water  supply  for  the  ex- 
panding needs  of  the  Nation.  In  addi- 
tion to  assuring  an  abundance  of  water, 
there  Is  a  real  need  for  the  stimulation 
of  research,  investigation,  and  experi- 
mentation, and  for  the  training  of  scien- 
tists to  engage  In  water  research. 

PubUc  Law  88-379,  the  Water  Re- 
sources Act,  10  designed  to  meet  all  of 
these  needs.    It  authorizes  the  Secretary 


of  the  Interior  to  make  annual  grants  to 
eacdi  State  and  to  Puerto  Rioo  of  $75,000 
In  the  fiscal  year  1965,  $87,500  in  the 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967.  and  $100,000 
thereafter,  to  help  establish  and  carry 
on  the  work,  Including  the  training  of 
scientists,  of  water  resource  research 
centers  or  Institutes  at  one  land-grant 
college  In  each  State.  The  funds  can  be 
allocated  to  another  institution  rather 
than  the  land-grant  college  If  that  insti- 
tution is  designated  by  the  State  legis- 
lature. In  those  States  with  more  than 
one  land-grant  college,  the  Governor  will 
designate  the  recipient.  And  two  or 
more  States  may  pool  their  grants  in 
order  to  form  regional  centers. 

The  act  also  authorizes  an  impropria- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
$1  million  In  the  fiscal  year  1965,  In- 
creasing by  $1  million  in  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding 4  years,  and  continuing  at  $5 
million  each  year  thereafter,  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  and  Puerto  Rico  to 
pay  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  specific  Water -research  projects. 
These  projects  will  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

This  act  also  authorizes  an  appr(«)rla- 
tlon  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
$1  million  each  year  frMn  the  fiscal  year 
1965  through  the  fiscal  year  1974  for 
grants,  contracts,  matching,  or  other  ar- 
rangements with  educational  institu- 
tions— other  than  those  establishing  re- 
search centers  as  described  In  the  first 
grant  program  above — with  foundatlMis. 
private  firms  and  individuals,  and  with 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  for 
water  research  related  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

Finally.  It  directs  the  President  to  es- 
tablish a  center  for  cataloging  current 
and  projected  research  on  water  re- 
sources, to  clarify  the  responsibilities  of 
various  Federal  agencies  for  water  re- 
sources research,  and  to  coordinate  their 
programs. 

In  signing  this  blU  on  July  17,  1964. 
President  Johnson  rightly  declared  that 
It  "fUls  a  vital  need." 

COMMERCIAL  nSHEKISS  SKSEARCH  AND  DIVILOP- 
MKNT   ACT       - 

In  the  past  10  years,  the  U.S.  fishing 
Industry  has  dropped  frcxn  second  to 
fifth  place  in  the  total  world  catch  and 
is  currently  facing  a  crisis.  In  order  to 
aid  those  States  with  ailing  fishery  in- 
dustries and  to  promote  the  development 
of  new  commercial  fishing  projects.  Con- 
gress in  1964  passed  the  Commercial 
Fisheries  Research  and  Development 
Act. 

This  act  authorizes  a  general  appro- 
priation of  $5  million  each  year  for  5 
years  In  matching  grants  to  promote 
State  commercial  fishery  research  and 
development  projects.  An  apportion- 
ment fcHmula  for  the  fimds  was  estab- 
lished on  t^e  basis  of  the  value  of  the 
fish  landed  and  processed  in  each  State. 

It  also  provides  an  additional  annual 
appropriation  of  $400,000  for  the  first  2 
years  and  $650,000  for  the  following  3 
years  to  be  used  primarily  to  restore 
commercial  fisheries  affected  by  dis- 
asters. 
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Another  annual  appropriation  of 
$100,000  for  6  years,  for  use  in  develop- 
ing new  State  cwnmercial  fisheries  Is 
authorized. 

State  projects  are  to  be  aj^roved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  in  order 
to  receive  a  matching  grant  a  State  must 
contribute  at  least  25  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  project. 

Finally,  the  act  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  malce  loans  to 
commercial  fishermen  who  wish  to 
charter  vessels  pending  construction  or 
repair  of  those  lost  or  damaged  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Alaskan  earthquake  of  March 
27,  1964. 

PUBLIC  WORKS   PROJECTS   APPROPRIATIOIfS 

The  appropriation  for  public  works 
projects  for  the  fiscal  year  1964  Included 
$1,633,603,700  for  water  resoiu-ces  and 
power,  of  which  $1,102,577,500  was  for 
construction  projects  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion In  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Seventy-six  new  construction  starts  were 
funded  by  this  appropriation. 

The  PubUc  Works  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  flscalyear  1965,  passed  in  August 
of  th-s  year,  included  $1,649,336,700  for 
water  resources  and  power  projects 
Plfty-nine  Corps  of  Engineers  and  five 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  construction 
starts  were  funded  by  this  act. 

These  funds  represent  the  determina- 
tion of  this  Congress  to  develop  for  pres- 
ent   and   future   generations   the   water 
resources    of    the    Nations    great    river 
basins  and  drainage  areas;  namely    the 
New  England,  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic,  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlan- 
tJC.    the   Lower    Mississippi,    the    Upper 
Mississippi,    the    Souris    and    Red     the 
Arkansas.    White,    and    Red,    the'   Rio 
Grande    and    Gulf,    the    Missouri     the 
Columbia,  the  Great,  the  Colorado    the 
Central  VaUey.  the  Central  and  South 
Pacific,  the  North  Pacific,  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  basins  and  drainage  areas. 

PUBLIC    WORKS    ACCILERATION 

,«P^  ^^^^  ^OTks  Acceleration  Act  of 
1962  authorized  the  President  to  allocate 
$900  million  to  initiate  or  accelerate  in 
eUgible  areas,  previously  authorized  Fed- 
eral pubUc  works  projects  or  State  or 
local  public  works  projects.  The  Presi- 
dent was  to  allocate  the  funds  to  areas 
of  chronic  unemployment.  This  was  a 
significant  milestone  in  the  effort  to 
strengthen  the  economy  and  provide 
economic  security  for  the  unemployed. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
passed  by  this  Congress  in  1963  appro- 
priated $450  million  for  this  program 
And    the   Public    Works   Appropriation 
Act.  passed  in  December  1963.   appro- 
priated an  additional  $30  million  for  the 
fiscal     year     1964     toward    this    effort 
Finally,  the  Public  Works  Appropriation 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  included  an 
appropriation  of  $4  million  for  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  program. 

RIVER  BASIN    DEVELOPMENT 
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enactment  assured  the  continuation  of 
work  on  various  flood  control  and  navi- 
gation projects. 

That  act.  Public  Law  88-253.  author- 
ized a  total  appropriation  of  $816  847  000 
for  the  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965. 

COLORArK>   RTVXX    PROJECTS 

In  1956  Congress  passed  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  Act  which  pro- 
vided for  the  development  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin.  In  addition  to 
three  major  dams,  the  act  designated  25 
projects.  Two  of  them,  the  Navajo  and 
the  San  Juan-Chama  irrigation-projects 
were  authorized  by  the  Congress  in  1962 

This  year  we  passed  legislation  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct  three  more  irrigation  projects 
as  part  of  this  comprehensive  develop- 
ment of  this  river  basin.  The  three  au- 
thorized this  year  are  the  Savery-Pot 
Hook,  the  Bostwlck  Park,  and  the  Pruit- 
land  Mesa  projects.  These  projects 
comprise  a  series  of  dams,  reservoirs, 
canals,  recreation,  and  fish  and  wild- 
life facilities  at  a  total  cost  of  $47  million. 

These  projects  will  provide  irrigation 
water  to  approximately  65.000  acres  of 
land,  and  will  maintain  and  strengthen 
the  local  economies  and.  concomitantly 
encourage  new  industry  to  settle  in  the 
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area. 


MISSOURI    RIVER    BASIN 


In  my  report  at  the  close  of  the  first 
session.  I  included  a  brief  descripUon 
of  the  river  basin  authorization  approved 
on  December  30.  1963.  That  action  was 
taken  after  prolonged  debate  and  com- 
promise with  the  coordinate  body      Its 


The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  author- 
ized the  construction  of  a  comprehensive 
plan     of     dams,     reservoirs,     irrigation 
canals,    powerplants.    and    other    works 
for  the  utilization  and  control  of  the 
waters  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  with 
the  construction  work  divided  between 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  of  the   Department  of 
the  Interior.     A  total  of  $826  million  has 
been  authorized  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  Interior  Department's  portion  of  the 
project.     Most  of  the  main -stem  works 
authorized   by   the    1944  act  have   been 
completed    and    are    in    operation,    and 
many  of  the  works  on  the  tributaries 
have  either  been  completed  or  are  under 
construction.     The  River  Basin  Develop- 
ment authorization  of  1963.  to  which  I 
referred  above,  did  not  contain  provision 
for  reclamation  fund  needs  in  the  Mis- 
souri  River   Basin   for   the   fiscal   year 
1965. 

To  enable  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  continue  its  reclamation  pro- 
gram there  without  Interruption,  we  In^ 
creased  the  authorization  for  the  prose- 
cution of  going  construction  work  by  $120 
million.  This  amount,  plus  an  esUmated 
balance  of  $22  mUUon  in  unused  funds 
wlU  meet  the  estimated  fund  needs  for 
the  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966. 

This  act  also  stipulated  that  no  part  of 
the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
will  be  avaUable  to  Initiate  construction 
of  any  unit  on  the  project,  whether  It  Is 
Included  In  the  comprehensive  plan  of 
1944  or  not.  unless  It  Is  first  authorized 
by  act  of  Congress.    This  provision  has 
the  effect  of  requiring  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  all  units  which  are  not  presently 
under  construction.     It  was  inserted  be- 
cause the  comprehensive  plan  authorized 
in  1944  is  too  far  out  of  date  to  be  con- 
sidered adequate.     Also,  each  unit  must 
be  considered  In  relationship  to  the  fi- 


nancial and  economic  feasibility  of  ^t\ 
overall  project.    This  provision  will  pfo,  f 
vide  Congress  with  the  proper  stirvefli^ 
lanoe  and  control  over  futiuie  develop^ 
ments  and  expenditures  In  the  Missouri 
River  Basin.  ^^ 

DIXIE    PROJECT,    UTAH 

The  Dixie  region  of  southwestern  Utah 
has  an  average  armual  rainfall  of  only  « 
little  more  than  8  Inches.  An  adequate 
and  dependable  water  supply  for  irrtg». 
tlon  and  for  municipal  use  Is  a  par*, 
mount  need  in  the  area  and  plans  to  pro- 
vide  this  water  supply  have  been  under 
study  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  at 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  since 
1918.  This  year  we  passed  legislation 
authorizing  such  a  project. 

As  passed  In  August  of  this  year  thia 
act  authorizes  $42,700,000  for  the  con- 
structlon  of  a  multipurpose  project  in  the 
Virgin  River  Basin  of  southwestern  Utah. 
The  principle  project  faculties  will  be  two 
reservoirs,  one  powerplant.  canals,  and 
distribution  and  drainage  systems.  A 
total  of  about  21,000  acres  will  receive 
irrigation  water  as  a  result  of  this  project 
and  a  revitalized  agricultural  economy 
hydropower.  outdoor  recreation  facilities' 
and  the  enhancement  of  fish  and  wild- 
life conditions  will  accrue. 

IDAHO    LOWER    TETON    PROJECT 

In  September  of  this  year,  we  enacted 
legislaUon  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  lower  Teton  division  of  the 
Teton  Basin  Federal  reclamaUon  proj- 
ect.  This  will  consist  primarily  of  a  dam 
and  reservoir  at  the  Fremont  site,  and 
water  distribution,  a  powTerplant.  and 
other  facihUes  in  the  upper  Snake  River 
Valley.  Idaho. 

This  act  authorizes  $52  million  for  the 
construction  of  the  mulUple-purpose 
project,  with  the  bulk  of  the  funds— $38 
million — allocated  to  irrigation. 

The  irrigators,  or  water  users,  are  given 
up  to  50  years  from  the  Ume  water  is 
first  delivered  to  them  to  repay  construc- 
tion costs.  The  costs  which  the  Secre- 
of  the  Interior  determines  to  be  greater 
than  the  irrigators  can  repay  will  be  re- 
imbursed from  funds  derived  from  the 
sale  of  power  marketed  through  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  and  attrib- 
utable to  Federal  projects  in  Idaho. 

In  addiUon  to  irrigation,  the  project 
will  include  power,  flood  control,  flsh  and 
wildlife  protecUon,  and  basic  public  out- 
door recreational  facilities. 

TRANSPORTATION 
PEDERAL-AID     HIGHWAY     ACT 

The  present  Federal  aid  highway  pro- 
gram came  into  existence  in  1956     The 
accomplishments   of   that   program    are 
many:   Certainly,  it  has  played  a  vital 
role  in  contributing  its  share  to  the  full- 
scale  development  of  our  national  econ- 
omy.    It  has  encouraged  the  more  effi- 
cient    State     administration     of     road 
building    and    has    supplemented     the 
highway   activities   of   State   and   local 
governments.    It  has  promoted  an  inte- 
grated   national    highway    system      in 
some  States  the  building  of  highway^ 
particularly  primary  routes— would  have 
been   virtually  impossible   without  Fed- 
eral aid.    Finally,  the  Federal-aid  pro- 


gram has  made  possible  the  exchange  of 
valuable  Information  on  Improved  prac- 
tices; and  Federal-State  cooperation  has 
encouraged  uniformity  and  a  high  level 
of  performance  in  highway  construction. 

Under  the  Federal-aid  program,  high- 
way appropriations  are  made  to  the 
SUtes  biennially  from  two  sources:  gen- 
eral revenues  and  the  highway  trust 
fund.  The  so-called  ABC  program — 
Federal  aid  for  primary,  secondary,  and 
urban  highway  systems — is  financed 
from  the  Trust  Fund;  other  Federal  con- 
struction is  financed  through  the  general 
revenues. 

In  August,  President  Johnson  signed 
a  bill  which  authorizes  $1,179  million 
for  highway  construction  In  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967.  It  authorizes 
$1  billion  in  each  fiscal  year  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  Federal  aid  to 
primary,  secondary,  and  urban — ABC — 
highway  programs,  and  $179  million  each 
year  for  strictly  Federal  roads,  such  as 
roads  in  national  forests,  park  roads,  and 
trails,  and  Indian  reservation  roads. 

FEDERAL    AID    HIOHWAT    ACT    AMENDMENTS 

In  my  repwrt  last  year  I  included  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  amendments 
signed  by  President  Kennedy  on  Octo- 
ber 24.  1963.  Most  of  the  provisions  had 
to  do  with  Improving  the  planning  and 
administration  of  the  existing  Interstate 
highway  program.  The  only  provision 
which  I  elaborated  on  was  that  which  ex- 
tended for  2  years  the  program  of  Federal 
incentives  for  billboard  control.  Under 
that  program,  a  State  must  pass  legisla- 
tion prohibiting  billboard  advertising 
within  a  prescribed  number  of  feet  along 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  and 
States  which  pass  such  legislation  re- 
ceive half  of  1  percent  bonus  on  the  Fed- 
eral funds  apportioned  to  them  for  con- 
struction. This  program  has  been  very 
beneficial  in  preserving  natural  beauty. 
in  preventing  erosion,  and  in  permitting 
landscaping  and  reforestation. 

URBAN    MASS  TRAN8POHTATIOW    ACT 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  11.  this 
country's  population  has  risen  by  one- 
tliird.  from  140  to  190  million  people. 
At  the  time,  there  has  been  a  continua- 
tion of  the  historical  movement  from 
rural  to  urban  living.  Over  the  past  25 
years,  the  population  of  our  central 
urban  areas  has  been  moving  out  to  the 
suburbs  and  the  surrounding  country- 
side— and  at  an  accelerating  pace  As  a 
result,  central  cities  and  their  surround- 
ing areas  have  fused  into  increasingly 
larger  and  more  complex  metropolitan 
areas.  Today,  8  out  of  every  10  Ameri- 
cans live  in  metropolitan  areas.  The  11 
metropolitan  areas  of  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, San  Francisco.  Philadelphia.  Los 
Angeles.  Detroit.  Cleveland,  Boston.  St. 
Louis,  Pittsburgh,  and  Washington.  D.C.. 
make  up  28  percent  of  the  Nation's  jxjpu- 
lation  and  30  percent  of  the  total  em- 
ployment. They  also  account  for  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  all  personal 
income  taxes  collected  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Other  smaller  urban  centers  are  grow- 
ing at  a  rapid  rate  also.  It  is  predicted 
that  in  less  than  20  years  half  of  our 
national  population  will  live  in  40  major 
urban  centers,  each  of  which  will  have  a 


population  of  over  1  million.  Further,  It 
Is  predicted  that  In  25  years  80  percent 
of  the  Nation's  total  population  will  live 
In  metropolitan  areas.  This  is  a  trend  of 
countrywide  pr(^;x>rtlons  and  of  national 
consequence.  Tlie  urt>an  complexes  of 
today  and  of  tomorrow  will  be  the  cen- 
ters which  perform  all  of  the  essential 
services  for  the  people  of  this  country 
except  that  of  growing  the  food  we  eat. 
They  will  perform  these  services  only  if 
people  and  goods  can  be  moved  quickly 
and  easily  within  the  urban  complex. 

The  present  status  of  urban  mass 
transportation  is  not  good.  The  great 
majority  of  commuter  railroads  through- 
out the  country  are  operating  at  a  loss 
and  public  and  private  bus  and  transit 
systems  are  struggling  to  remain  solvent. 
The  ever-increasing  deficits  have  been 
compounded  by  years  of  impoverishment, 
deferred  maintenance,  and  neglect. 

State  and  local  governments  have  done 
what  they  could  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mand for  improved  facilities  for  the 
mass  movement  of  people;  but  funds 
adequate  to  meet  this  and  all  other  State 
and  local  needs  and  demands  are  simply 
not  available. 

Of  course,  automobiles  and  trucks 
perform  an  essential  function  even  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.  But  highway 
builders  cannot  possibly  do  the  whole 
job.  The  seemingly  insatiable  d«nand 
for  more  highways  and  freeways  and 
loops  and  parking  spaces  is  a  fiercely  ex- 
p>ensive  proposition.  Total  State  and 
Federal  expenditures  for  highways  in- 
creased approximately  123  percent  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960.  It  was  recently 
estimated  that  to  build  a  commuter  rail- 
road capable  of  carrying  80.000  passen- 
gers from  a  New  Yoric  suburb  to  the  city 
would  cost  $283  million;  to  carry  the 
same  number  of  people  on  new  highways 
would  cost  $4,752  million.  It  seems  only 
reasonable  that  Federal  tax  money  be 
used  to  augment  mass  transit  as  it  is 
used  to  augment  highway  construction. 
It  Is,  in  fact,  essential  to  the  health  of 
the  national  economy  that  Federal  bs- 
sistance  be  extended  for  the  solution  of 
what  is  truly  a  national  problem. 

In  his  1962  transportation  message  to 
Congress.  President  Kennedy  recom- 
mended a  program  of  Federal  grants  to 
States  and  localities  for  "revltallzation 
and  needed  expansion  of  public  mass 
transportation."  In  1963  he  renewed  his 
request.  President  Johnson  repeated  this 
recommendation  in  his  state  of  the 
Union,  budget,  and  housing  messages. 
And  on  July  9  he  signed  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964. 

As  enacted,  this  act  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  to  make  Federal  grants 
and  loans  to  States  and  localities  for  ac- 
quiring, constructing,  and  Improving  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  for  mass  trans- 
PK)rtatlon  systems  owned,  operated, 
leased,  or  otherwise  used  by  public 
transportation  authorities.  It  authorizes 
Congress  to  appropriate  $375  million  for 
grants,  as  follows:  up  to  $75  million  in 
the  fiscal  year  1965  and  up  to  $150  mil- 
lion in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1966  and 
1967.  Any  amount  not  appropriated  will 
remain  available  for  future  years. 

It  also  extends  indefinitely  a  $50  mil- 


lion fund  for  low -interest  loans  to  metro- 
politan agencies  for  the  construction  of 
mass  transp>ortation  facilities. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  covering  two-thirds  of  the 
net  cost  of  the  project  when  he  deter- 
mines that  the  Federal  assistance  is 
needed  to  carry  out  a  program,  approved 
by  him.  for  a  unified  or  officially  coordi- 
nated urban  transportation  system  which 
Is  part  of  the  comprehensively  planned 
development  of  the  urban  area.  He  is 
also  authorized.  untU  July  1,  1967.  to 
carry  out  an  emergency  program  of 
grants  to  cover  one-half  of  the  net  proj- 
ect costs  in  locaUties  where  planning  Is 
incomplete  but  where  an  urgent  need  for 
the  preservation  or  provision  of  mass 
transit  facilities  is  demonstrated.  When 
full  plans  are  completed,  the  Federal 
share  can  be  increased  to  the  full  two- 
thirds  allowed  in  the  long-range  pro- 
gram. 

One  himdred  percent  Federal  grants 
are  provided  for  the  payment  of  reloca- 
tion expenses  to  families  and  organiza- 
tions. 

The  use  of  $30  miUion  of  the  $375  mil- 
lion is  authorized  over  a  3 -year  period 
for  100-percent  Federal  grants  for  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
projects.  The  continuation  of  an  exist- 
ing $25  million  demonstration  grant  au- 
thority established  under  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961  is  also  authorized;  but  the  pro- 
vision of  the  1961  act  requiring  that  the 
$25  mUlion  be  avaUable  for  only  two-  - 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  a  demonstration 
project  was  rescinded. 

PinaUy.  this  act  requires,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  Federal  aid.  that  fair  and  equi- 
table arrangements  be  made  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  transit  workers  af- 
fected by  Federal  assistance.  This  sec- 
tion is  designed  to  protect  the  wnployee 
rights  of  the  workers  affected. 

In  signing  this  bill  Into  law.  President 
Johnson  rightly  heralded  it  as  "by  any 
standard  one  of  the  most  profoundly  sig- 
nificant measures  to  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress  during  the  1960's." 

The  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  Included  $60  mU- 
lion for  urban  mass  transportation 
grants  $5  mUUon  for  urban  mass  trans- 
portation, loans,  and  $11,325,000  for 
urban  planning  grants. 

rXDERAL   AIRPORT   ACT   AMENDMENTS 

In  1946,  the  Congress  passed  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act.  which  authorized  Fed- 
eral matching  grants  for  airport  con- 
struction and  expansion.  Although  the 
regulation  of  air  traffic  has  been  a  Fed- 
eral Government  responsibility  since 
1926  it  was  not  untU  1946  that  Congress 
realized  that  Federal  aid  was  needed  to 
help  localities  bear  the  cost  of  meeting 
the  national  need  for  airports  and  sale 
fsuiilities. 

This  year,  by  PubUc  Law  88-280.  we 
extended  for  3  years,  through  June  30. 
1967.  the  $75  mUlion  annual  authoriza- 
tion for  this  program.  Of  the  total  each 
year.  $66.5  million  is  for  the  50  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  75 
percent  of  the  money  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  State  area  and  population  aJid 
25  percent  distributed  at  the  discretion 
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of  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Agency. 

This  act  continues  the  provision  of  the 
original  act  which  prohibits  Federal  con- 
tributions for  terminal  buildings  and 
other  items  not  directly  related  to  safety, 
as  well  as  the  provision  which  limits  the 
Federal  share  to  50  percent  on  most 
items,  with  the  exception  of  certain  land- 
ing aids  where  a  Federal  contribution  of 
75  percent  is  allowed. 

The  provision  of  the  1946  act  which 
authorized  the  Federsd  Aviation  Agency 
to  reimburse  airport  builders  for  50  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  advance  planning  and 
engineering  studies  was  continued;  but 
these  smiendments  bUow  the  Agency  to 
make  the  reimbursement  in  advance  of 
the  beginning  of  construction,  without 
first  having  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
help  support  the  construction,  and  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  project  is  actu- 
ally undertaken  later  or  not. 

These  amendments  also  specify  that 
proper  zoning  of  the  land  adjacent  to  the 
airport  is  a  condition  of  a  Federal  grant 
and  requires  that  projects  seeking  Fed- 
eral aid  be  "reasonably  consistent"  with 
the  plans  of  the  public  agencies  for  the 
development  of  the  airport  area. 

SHIPPING    ST7BSIDIES 

On  July  11.  1964,  President  Johnson 
Signed  Public  Law  88-370.  This  act  ex- 
tends for  1  year  a  program  originally  set 
up  by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 
The  basic  concept  of  that  earlier  act  was 
to  place  the  operators  of  American  ships 
on  a  parity  with  their  foreign  competi- 
tors. To  accomplish  this,  it  set  a  sub- 
sidy on  tne  construction  of  shlijs  at  a 
maximum  of  50  percent.  This  subsidy 
represents  the  differential  between  con- 
struction costs  in  the  United  States  and 
in  foreign  shipyards  and  is  paid  to  U.S. 
shipbuilders  who  in  turn  pass  it  on  to 
the  ship  purchaser. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  was  amend- 
ed in  1960  to  raise  the  subsidy  to  55  per- 
cent and  in  1961  reconstruction  and  re- 
conditioning were  brought  under  the  55- 
percent  maximum.  In  1962  the  increased 
subsidy  was  extended  to  June  30.  1964, 
and  the  reconstruction  maximum  sub- 
sidy was  raised  to  60  percent.  This  new 
amendment  extends  the  existing  sub- 
sidies through  June  30. 1965. 

MXIICHA>rr    MARINE   VESSrL    constkuction 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936,  any  ship  operator  may 
apply  to  the  Maritime  Administration 
for  a  subsidy  to  construct  a  vessel  in  a 
shipyard  in  the  United  States.  If  the 
petition  Is  approved,  the  construction 
contract  Is  awarded  to  the  lowest  bid- 
der. However,  the  law  allows  one  ex- 
ception to  the  low  bid  policy:  in  cases 
where  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  de- 
termines that  certain  shipyards  should 
be  encouraged,  he  may  assign  or  allocate 
the  construction  of  a  vessel  to  a  shipyard 
which  was  not  the  lowest  bidder.  This 
exception  has  its  roots  In  the  national 
defense  needs  of  the  Nation.  Etefense 
considerations  require  that  the  Nation 
have  effective  and  adequate  shipyard  ca- 
pacity on  all  of  our  seacoasts;  conse- 
quently, the  Secretary  of  Commerce  was 
given  the  authority  to  allocate  vessel  con- 
struction in  order  to  assure  that  ade- 


quate shipyard  capacity  be  maintained 
in  all  essential  areas. 

Recent  experiences  have  demonstrated 
that  the  allocation  of  ressel  construc- 
tion can  place  unexpected  and  unfair 
burdens  on  vessel  owners.  To  end  this 
inequity,  this  Congress  has  passed  a  law 
designed  to  reimburse  shipping  lines  for 
the  additional  expenses  incurred  by  them 
when  the  Federal  Government  orders 
their  vessels  to  be  constructed  in  a  ship- 
yard other  than  the  one  which  had  sub- 
mitted the  lowest  bid.  The  expenses  in- 
volved are  those  of  maintaining  addi- 
tional inspection  teams  at  distant  ship- 
yards and  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
finished  ship  from  tlie  shipyard  back  to 
its  home  port.  Tliese  expenses  do  not 
bring  any  benefit  to  the  shipowner  and 
are  incurred  solely  as  the  result  of  a 
policy  decision  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.   This  Is  a  matter  of  simple  justice. 

By  the  amendment  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  required  to  reimburse  the  shipowner 
who  h£ks  Incurred  additional  expenses  as 
a  result  of  the  allocation  of  a  contract  to 
other  than  the  lowest  bidder.  However, 
if  a  saving  accrues  to  the  shipowner  as 
the  result  of  an  allocation,  a  repajrment 
to  the  Government  is  required  by  the 
new  law. 

LABOR 

The  Department  of  Labor,  created  in 
1913.  is  charged  with  administering  and 
enforcing  those  statutes  which  are  de- 
signed to  advance  the  public  Interest  by 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earn- 
ers of  the  United  States,  by  Improving 
their  working  conditions,  and  by  advanc- 
ing their  opportunities  for  profitable  em- 
ployment. 

To  enable  it  to  carry  out  these  func- 
tions, we  appropriated  1350,078,000  for 
that  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  1964. 
This  was  in  addition  to  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  of  $25,250,000. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  was 
$565,904,000.  The  deficiency  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1964  included 
an  additional  $25  million  for  that  De- 
partment. 

■QTTAL    PAT    ACT 

The  Equal  Pay  Act.  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  June  10.  1963.  Is  one  of 
two  pieces  of  legislation  covered  in  my 
report  last  year  which  are  of  great  sig- 
nificance for  the  welfare  of  the  wage 
earners  of  the  United  States.  This  act  Is 
the  culmination  of  attempts,  since  1945, 
to  enact  legislation  prohibltmg  discrim- 
ination In  wages  because  of  sex.  Its  en- 
actment is  a  forward  step  In  the  drive  for 
full  equality  of  economic  opportunity. 

Briefly,  this  act  amends  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  require  that  an  em- 
ployer of  persons  working  in  interstate 
commerce  grant  equal  pay  "for  equal 
work  on  jobs  the  performance  of  which 
reqxxires  equal  effort  and  responsibility. 
and  which  are  performed  under  similar 
working  conditions."  In  other  words,  it 
requires  that  no  employee  can  be  paid 
a  wage  rate  less  than  that  given  to  an- 
other doing  the  same  work  because  of  his 
or  her  sex.  President  Kennedy,  in  sign- 
ing this  bill,  rightly  heralded  it  as  "an- 
other structure  base  to  democracy." 
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Certainly  another  significant  actloQ^ 
the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress  i^ 
the  enactment  of  the  amendments  to  |^ 
Manpower  Development  and  Traiobw 
Act  of  1962.  These  amendmead 
strengthen,  expand,  and  extend  the  pi«. 
gram  to  desd  more  effectively  with  Qn 
hardcore  unemployment  problems  of  tni. 
skilled  and  inadequately  educated  t«ai. 
agers  and  older  workers.  It  is  estimatof 
that  the  amendments  will  permit  tbi 
training  of  an  additional  93,000  persoiB, 

The  amendments  waive  the  State 
matching  requirement  for  the  fiscal  yetr 
1965  and  extend  the  Manpower  E)evelop. 
ment  and  Training  Act  for  an  additioml 
2  years,  with  the  requirement  that  the 
State  match  one-third  and  one-half,  w- 
spectively.  In  the  fiscal  years  1986  §ai 
1967. 

They  authorize  training  in  basic  edu- 
cation for  those  unable  to  qualify  for 
occupational  training,  providing  evldenee 
exists  of  an  Intention  to  undertake 
training.  For  this  group,  an  additionel 
20  weeks  of  training  allowances  are  au- 
thorlzed. 

The  age  limit  for  allowances  Is  low- 
ered from  19  to  17.  subject  to  the  restrle- 
tlon  of  a  1-year  waiting  period  for  school 
dropouts.  Twenty-five  percent  of  thoie 
receiving  allowances  may  be  youths  iiii> 
der  22  years  of  age.  Previously,  tte 
amount  that  could  be  spent  on  youtbe 
was  limited  to  5  percent  of  the  total 
training  allowances  paid  to  all  trainesi. 

In  addition,  the  amendments  permtt 
Increases  in  weekly  training  allowanoH 
to  $10  above  the  State  imemployment 
compensation  pajmient.  This  is  intended 
to  encourage  the  unemployed  to  seek 
training  rather  than  to  draw  unemploy- 
ment compensation  pay. 

Finally,  trainees  are  allowed  to  work 
20  hours  a  week  without  any  loss  in 
training  allowance  and  they  are  made 
eligible  for  training  with  2  years  of  prior 
work  experience  rather  than  3  as  under 
the  original  act. 

To  carry  out  this  expanded  program, 
we  increased  the  authorization  for  the 
fiscal  year  1965  from  $165  to  $411  mlllian 
and  authorized  an  additional  $285  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  1966. 

In  signing  this  measure  into  law,  Pree- 
ident  Johnson  said : 

Under  this  legislation  we  are  taking  aom* 
very  necessary  and  very  Imports  steps  to 
continue  the  success  achieved  under  tht 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
enacted  last  year. 

The  Democratic  Party,  the  paity  of 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  both  the 
87th  and  the  88th  Congress,  Is  justifiably 
proud  of  Its  record  in  this  area. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  includes 
$307,906,030  for  manpower  development 
and  training. 

NATIONAI.  COMMISSION  ON  TKCHNOLOCT,  AUTO- 
MATION,   AND    ECONOMIC    PBOGI 


A  related  action  taken  by  the  second 
session  of  the  88th  Congress  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Commission  on 
Technology.  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress.  Technological  change  has  be- 
come the  characteristic  of  modem  indus- 


trial society.  It  is  essential  to  economic 
growth  but  It  poses  a  dilemma.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  must  achieve  continuous 
technological  change  If  we  are  to  have 
rising  productivity  and.  hence,  rising  in- 
comes. On  the  other  hand,  we  must  ease 
the  problems  which  both  labor  and  man- 
agement face  in  their  attempts  to  adjust 
to  technological  change.  This  Is  not  a 
new  dilemma;  we  have  faced  it  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  almost  from  the 
foundmg  of  the  Republic.  What  en- 
hances the  seriousness  of  the  dilemma  at 
this  time  is  the  accelerated  pace  of  tech- 
nological development. 

No  one  denies  that  automation  has 
many  good  effects.  It  can  create  more 
consumer  goods  of  better  quality  at  less 
cost.  In  addition  to  promising  a  better 
material  life  for  mankind,  it  can  free 
people  from  long  hours  of  monotonous 
physical  labor  and  allow  them  to  employ 
their  umquely  human  qualities  in  ap- 
propriate human  activities.  In  many 
cases  the  Jobs  which  are  eliminated  by 
automation  are  unpleasant,  odious,  un- 
safe, and  unhealthy. 

This  Is  the  promise  of  automation  and 
it  is  welcwned  by  all.  However,  we  must 
concern  ourselves  with  the  less  pleasing 
consequences  as  well.  In  a  relatively 
short  time,  it  has  perceptibly  chtinged  the 
structure  of  our  job  requlrwnents.  Per- 
sons are  dislocated  from  the  econwny 
and  denied  a  life  of  productivity  and 
dignity. 

The  total  Impact  of  automation  upon 
the  economy  now  and  in  the  future  is  un- 
known. This  is  the  most  disturbing  ele- 
ment. As  Secretary  of  Labor.  W.  Wil- 
lard  Wirtz.  said  in  testimony  before  the 
House: 

It  Is  a  startling  thing  that  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  machines  will,  within  the  next 
5  years,  throw  an  additional  5  million  people 
out  of  work,  or  put  to  work  the  6  million  who 
are  presently  out  of  work  •  •  •.  This  Is  the 
worst  form  of  ignorance. 

It  is  in  an  attempt  to  dispel  this  ig- 
norance that  this  Democratic-controlled 
Congress  passed  Public  Law  88-444,  an 
act  to  establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Technology.  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress.  President  Kennedy,  in  his 
railroad-labor  dispute  message  to  Con- 
gress in  July  1963,  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Commission  on 
Automation.  President  Johnson,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  and  his  eco- 
nomic message,  both  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  In  January  1964,  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Auto- 
mation. Technology,  and  Employment. 
On  March  9,  he  repeated  this  proposal  in 
his  manpower  report  and  sent  draft 
legislation  to  Congress.  His  accompany- 
ing letter  stated  that  the  purpose  of  this 
Commission  was  to  "study  current  and 
future  trends  of  technological  change. 
and  to  recommend  the  most  constructive 
action  that  can  be  taken  to  secure  maxi- 
mum benefits  with  the  least  possible 
harmful  effects  upon  the  Nation." 

This  is  the  purpose  envisioned  by  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body  in 
enacting  legislation  creating  the  Own- 
mission. 

The  act  establishes  a  14-man  Commis- 
sion from  among  persons  outside  the 
Government   with   demonstrated   high- 


level  skills  and  competency  in  the  field  to 
be  investigated.  The  members  will  be 
broadly  representative  of  the  various  seg- 
ments of  our  industrial  and  academic  life 
directly  concerned,  including  at  least  two 
members  representing  labor  and  two 
members  representing  management. 
Appointments  to  the  Commission  will  be 
made  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Commission  is  directed  to  identify 
and  assess  the  past  effects  and  the  cur- 
rent and  prospective  role  and  pace  of 
technological  change.  It  will  Identify 
and  describe  the  impact  of  technological 
and  economic  change  on  production  and 
employment,  including  new  job  require- 
ments and  the  major  types  of  worker 
displacement.  It  will  study  the  S5>eciflc 
industries,  occupations,  and  geographic 
areas  which  are  most  likely  to  be  m- 
volved,  and  the  social  and  economic  ef- 
fects of  these  develc^Mnents  on  the  Na- 
tion's econwny,  manjaower,  communities, 
families,  social  structure,  and  human  val- 
ues. Further,  It  is  directed  to  define 
those  sireas  of  unmet  cwnmumty  and 
human  needs  toward  which  application 
of  new  technologies  might  most  effec- 
tively be  directed.  This  will  encwnpass 
an  examination  of  technological  develop- 
ments that  have  occurred  in  recent  years, 
including  those  resulting  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  research  and  develop- 
ment programs.  Finally,  it  is  directed  to 
reconmiend  specific  administrative  and 
legislative  steps  which  it  believes  should 
be  taken  by  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  in  meeting  their  responsi- 
bilities to  support  and  promote  technolo- 
gical change  in  the  interest  of  continued 
economic  growth  and  the  improved  well- 
being  of  the  people. 

The  act  also  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Interagency  Commit- 
tee consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture. Labor,  Defense,  Commerce,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
heads  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  Atomic  Eiiergy  Commission, 
and  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  This  committee  will  advise  the 
Commission  and  maintain  an  effective 
liaison  with  the  resources  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Goverrunent. 

During  the  course  of  its  investigations, 
the  Commission  may  file  interim  reports 
and  recommendations.  It  is  directed  to 
submit  the  final  report  of  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  President  and 
Congress  by  January  1,  1966.  It  will 
cease  to  function  30  days  thereafter. 

The  act  authorizes  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  provisions, 
not  to  exceed  $1  million. 

In  short,  it  Is  intended  that  the  Com- 
mission undertake  a  deep  and  sober  ap- 
praisal of  the  futiu-e.  It  Is  true,  of  course, 
that  we  cannot  foretell  the  future  with 
certainty,  but  it  is  imperative  that  we 
develop  an  overall  national  policy  to  deal 
with  the  critical  issue  of  technological 
change  in  the  various  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy and  that  guidelines  be  set  forth  for 
business  and  labor,  and  for  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  we  cannot  intelligently 
seek  solutions  to  automation's  problems, 


or  even  discuss  them  rationally,  until  we 
know  the  facts  about  automation's  im- 
pact on  our  industries,  on  our  jobs,  and 
on  our  lives.  The  Commission  is  direct- 
ed to  discover  those  facts. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  included  $825,000 
for  the  Commission. 

FARM    LABOR  CONTRACTOK  REGISTRATION    ACT 

Certainly  one  group  of  citizens  who 
have  not  shared  in  the  abxmdance  of  this 
Nation  and  who  Uve  with  at  least  eco- 
nomic Insecurity,  and  most  often  with 
poverty,  are  the  400,000  of  our  citizens 
who  leave  their  homes  every  year  to 
cross  State  lines  and  engage  in  agricul- 
tural employment.  Often  these  workers 
are  undereducated ;  in  many  cases,  they 
are  completely  uneducated.  Their  liter- 
acy level  is  low  and  their  ability  to  un- 
derstand their  rights  Is  minimal. 

In  addition,  many  of  these  workers 
have  no  voting  residence.  ITiey  have  no 
Congressman  to  whom  they  can  com- 
plain, nor  do  they  have  access  to  other 
officials  who  could  help  them  with  their 
problems.  These  are  people  particularly 
subject  to  exploitation. 

In  1960,  the  Etepartment  of  Labor 
made  a  study  of  crew  leader  practices. 
The  results  indicate  that  the  crew  lead- 
ers— ^the  middlemen  in  making  work 
arrangements  between  growers  and  mi- 
gratory farmworkers — are,  in  large 
part,  responsible  for  the  abuses  to  mi- 
grant workers.  Often  it  is  the  crew 
leader  who  recruits,  transports,  houses, 
feeds,  pays,  and  oversees  the  work  of  the 
employees.  In  short,  the  welfare  of  the 
migrant  worker  is  in  his  haiuls. 

Among  the  abuses  most  frequently  at- 
tributed to  crew  leaders  are  overcharg- 
ing for  transportation  advances,  under- 
paying workers  by  giving  them  reduced 
figures  for  total  weight  or  units  pro- 
duced, overchargrlng  growers  by  inflating 
production  figures,  abandoning  workers 
without  their  pay,  illegal  traffic  in  liquor, 
gsunbling;  narcotics,  prostitution,  and 
overcharging  workers  for  services,  hous- 
ing, and  food. 

Many  of  the  States  regulate  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  crew  leaders;  but  the 
problem  is  that  the  States  which  do 
regulate  crew  leaders  and  which  do  re- 
quire that  they  meet  certain  standards 
catmot  enforce  their  regulations  across 
state  lines.  It  is  obvious  that  action  is 
needed  and  that  it  must  come  from  the 
Federal  Government.  This  year  Con- 
gress took  acUon  to  protect  these  work- 
ers. 

The  act  passed  this  year  requires  cer- 
tificates of  registration  to  be  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  any  person  who 
transF)orts  10  or  more  migrant  workers 
for  Interstate  agricultural  employment 
The  certificates  will  be  issued  only  up<m 
the  submission  of  satisfactory  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  contractor's  conduct 
and  method  of  operation.  The  certifi- 
cate of  registration  can  be  refused,  re- 
voked, or  suspended  If  the  abuses  to 
which  I  have  referred  are  discovered. 
The  crew  leaders  must  also  produce 
proof  that  they  are  financially  respon- 
sible or  have  liability  Insurance  on  ve- 
hicles used  to  transport  migratory  work- 
ers to  and  from  their  jobs.    This  should 
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mean  fewer  tnstanocn  of  trucks  faimlng 
over  and  iom  of  life  and  limb  wlttaout  rec- 
ompenae  to  the  injured. 

Practically  none  of  the  beneftts  or  pro- 
tective measures  of  Federal  law  oijoyed 
by  other  workers  are  extended  to  migra- 
tory laborers.  They  are  excluded  from 
protection  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  and  have  been  denied  the  safe- 
guards of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  It  is  surely  time  that  the  plight  of 
these  workers  be  recognized  and  that 
steps  be  taken  to  ameliorate  it. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  included  $350,000 
for  farm  labor  contractor  registration 
activities  under  this  act. 

Oi&VIS-BACON   ACT  AMENDMENTS 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  of  1931,  as 
amended,  requires  that  contractors,  and 
subcontractors,  when  working  on  Federal 
construction  contracts  and  varioiis  other 
federally  aided  or  federally  insured  con- 
tracts amounting  to  $2,000  or  more,  pay 
laborers,  and  mechanics  not  less  than 
the  prevailing  cash  wages  for  workers  on 
similar  projects  in  the  same  area. 

A  erreat  change  has  occurred  in  the 
construction  industry,  as  in  all  industry, 
since  1931.  but  the  provisions  of  the  act 
did  not  reflect  that  change.  The  basic 
hourly  wage  rate  no  longer  constitutes 
the  actual  hourly  labor  costs  on  con- 
struction projects,  since  World  War  n. 
fringe  benefits  have  become  very  wide- 
spread and  are  viewed  by  workers  as  an 
important  part  of  their  wages.  The 
amendments  passed  this  year  are  de- 
signed to  reflect  this  development. 

As  passed.  Public  Law  88-349  includes 
health  and  welfare  fringe  benefits,  and 
any  other  bona  flde  fringe  benefit,  or 
contributions  to  funds,  plans,  or  pro- 
grams, in  the  determination  of  prevailing 
wages  on  construction  jobs  subject  to  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  The  costs  of  fringe 
benefits  will  now  be  combined  with  cash 
wages  in  determining  whether  the  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  is  meeting  his 
obligations.  The  fringe  benefit  contribu- 
tions will  not  be  used  In  the  calculation 
of  overtime  wages.  £ind  fringe  benefits 
which  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  Is 
already  required  to  provide  by  other  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  laws  are  excluded 
from  the  requirements  of  the  act. 

These  amendments  bring  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  up  to  date  and  make  it  once 
more  a  truly  meaningful  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

aAH.  LABOR  DTSFT7TZ 

On  August  28.  1963.  just  6  hours  before 
a  national  railroad  strike  which  would 
have  been  disastrous  In  its  consequences 
was  scheduled  to  begin.  President  Ken- 
nedy signed  into  law  a  joint  resolution 
adopted  almost  unanimously  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress.  In  my  report  of 
last  year  I  chronicled  in  some  detail  the 
history  of  the  dispute  which  made  this 
action  necessary.  Suffice  to  say  here  that 
4  years  of  negotiation,  litigation,  and  at- 
tempts to  resolve  the  basic  questions  at 
Issue  had  failed. 

The  joint  resolution  created  a  seven- 
member  arbitration  board  to  resolve  the 
two  primary  Issues:  firemen  on  diesel 
locomotives  and  the  manning  of  train 
crews.     It    provides    that    the    arbitral 


award  would  be  made  within  90  days, 
would  take  effect  00  days  later,  and 
would  be  In  effect  for  2  years  unleas  the 
parties  to  the  arbltrsUan  acreed  other- 
wise. The  fire  secoodanr  iaaues  In  the 
dispute  were  not  put  within  the  pundew 
of  the  arbitraticm  commission.  They 
were,  instead  subjected  to  further  col- 
lective bargaining  and  a  strike  over  any 
of  these  issues  was  prohibited  for  180 
days. 

I  might  add  a  postscript  to  this  ac- 
coimt.  On  April  9.  1964.  the  specter  of 
a  national  railroad  strike  was  revived. 
The  dispute  did  not  concern  the  two  pri- 
mary issues  which  had  been  submitted 
to  the  arbitration  commission  by  the 
Joint  resolution  of  1963.  Rather,  it  con- 
cerned the  secondary  issues — pay  scales, 
interdivlslonal  runs,  combination  of  road 
and  yard  work,  extra  holidays,  layover 
expenses,  and  the  like. 

On  April  9,  President  Johnson  won  a 
dramatic  15-day  strike  reprieve  only  100 
minutes  before  the  threatened  shutdown. 
From  that  date  until  April  22,  intensive 
collective  bargaining  between  represen- 
tatives of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  and 
management  and  mediators  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  from  outside  of 
Oovemment  continued. 

On  April  22.  In  a  nationwide  television 
broadcast.  President  Johnson  announced 
a  "just  and  fair"  settlement  of  virtually 
the  last  Important  issues  in  the  dispute. 
He  called  the  settlement  a  "common  vic- 
tory for  collective  bargaining  and  for  In- 
dustrial democracy."  It  represented,  he 
said.  "American  business  and  American 
labor  operating  at  its  very  best — at  the 
highest  levels  of  public  responslblbty." 
That  a  settlement  was  Imperative  Is  ob- 
vious from  the  statement  of  President 
Johnson  to  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  on  April  18: 

A  strike  woiild  cost  us  the  losa  of  7  mil- 
lion jobs  in  a  very  short  time.  A  strUce 
would  coat  us  a  downturn  In  our  gnroaa  na- 
tional product  of  10  to  IS  percent.  A  strike 
would  cost  us  great  dangers  In  health 
throughout  the  Nation.  A  strike  would 
paralyze  our  entire  system. 

PRESIDENT'S     COMICrTTCX     ON     EMFLOTMENT     OT 
THE   FHTSICALLT    HANMCAPFED 

The  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Physically  Handicapped 
was  established  In  1947  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  maximum  employment 
opportunities  for  the  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped.  The  achieve- 
ments of  this  Committee  since  the  be- 
ginning of  President  Kennedy's  admin- 
istration are  notable  indeed.  In  1960, 
when  a  $300,000  appropriation  was  first 
authorized.  88.300  persons  were  rehabil- 
itated through  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Administration.  This  year,  the 
number  is  expected  to  Increase  to  126,000. 
Over  the  past  year,  102,000  disabled  vet- 
erans were  placed  In  employment  and 
9.000  handicapped  persons  found  em- 
ployment In  the  F^ederal  Government. 
Total  placements  of  handicapped  appli- 
cants during  1962  swelled  to  nearly  280.- 
000,  or  an  tocrease  of  9.1  percent  over 
1961.  These  successes  are  in  good  part 
due  to  the  many  activities  of  the  Com.- 
mlttee  in  cooperation  with  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations. 

This  year,  we  Increased  the  amount 


aothorlaed  to  be  appn«>rlated  each 
for   this  Oooimlttee   from   $3O0.im 
$400,000.    The  purpoae  is  to  enable  <^ 
Commtttee  to  expand  its  efforts  in  ^] 
^noting  the  employment  of  not  atiij  \ 
physically  handicapped,  but  the  me 
restored.  Uie  mentally  retarded,  and  |||| 
mentally  ill. 

A  Democratic-controlled  Congre^  I 
dedicated  to  creating  those  conditkul 
which  will  allow  all  of  our  citizens  %\ 
develop  their  full  potential,  can  ritis|^| 
be  expected  to  devote  Itself  to  the  spefe^  | 
employment  problems  faced  by  a 
number  of  our  citizens.  One  person  k  I 
10  in  the  United  States  has  an  impakw 
ment  which  limits  his  normal  activitlK 
It  is  well  to  remember,  too,  that  erenl 
single  handicapped  person  who  Is 
ployed  becomes  a  productive  mnnber  d  | 
society  and  costs  to  Oovemment 
measurably  decreased.  But  most  i».| 
portant  of  all,  the  handicapped  per 
who  is  employed  is  enabled  to  help  hla.  | 
self  and  to  retain  his  human  dignity. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Mkl 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  included  an  a^l 
proprlation  of  $40,000  for  the  President'i 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handl>  | 
capped. 

BCONOMT    AMD    FXMANCB 

The  Treasmy  Department  is  chargail 
with  responsibility  for  managing  the  ft. 
nandal  affairs  of  the  Nation.     To  enabk 
it  to  carry  on  the  many  diversified  actif^  I 
ties  which  are  encompassed  within  tUil 
directive,  we  appropriated  $1,103,650,001 
for  the  Treasury   Department  for  tltt 
fiscal  year  1964.     An  additional  $8,544^1 
900  for  that  Department  was  included ik\ 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

And  this  year,  we  appropriated  $1,214,-| 
330.000  for  the  Treasury  D^Mutment  for 
the  fiscal   year   1965.     In  addition,  the 
deficiency  appropriation  for  the  fisod 
year   1964  included  $10,300,000  for  the| 
Treasury  Department. 

REVENUE    ACT 

In  my  report  at  the  close  of  the  istl 
session  of  the  88th  Congress  I  described 
In  some  detail  the  reasons  for  President 
Kennedy's  proposals  for  the  revision  of 
the  income  tax  structure.     At  the  close  | 
of  the  first  session,  an  omnibus  tax  re- 
duction bill   had  been  passed  by  thli| 
House  and  was  being  considered  by  the 
coordinate  body.     On  February  20,  1961 
President  Johnson  signed  into  law  the 
$11.5  bUUon  tax  reduction  Wll,  the  largest  | 
In  the  Nation's  history. 

This  measure  was  assigned  top  priorlly  I 
by  President  Kennedy.     In  a  speech  be-  | 
fore  the  American  Federation  of  Labor- 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  on 
November  15.  1963 — Just  1  week  befort 
his  death — he  said : 

If  jobs  are  the  most  Important  domestic 
isBue  facing  this  Nation  today,  then  clearly 
no  single  step  can  be  more  Important  thaa 
the  prompt  passa^  of  the  pending  tax-cut  I 
bUL 

He  had  recommended  this  departure 
In  fiscal  policy  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  and  he  continued  to  reconunend 
tt  tn  messages  to  the  Congress  and  In 
speeches  before  private  groups. 

In  his  first  speech  to  a  Joint  session  oi 
the  Congress  on  November  27.  1963» 
Preskleiit  Johnson  said: 
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No  set  of  ours  oould  mors  fltttn^  eoti- 
Unue  the  woik  of  PrMldent  Kennedy  tban 
ths  early  pe— g*  of  tbe  tu  bUl. 


He  repeatedly  urged  tts  enactmetit  by 
the  Congress;  and  after  full  and  delib- 
erate consideration  of  Its  vital  and  com- 
plex provisions,  this,  the  88th  Congress, 
enacted  that  historic  Mil. 

TTie  basic  purpose  of  this  act  Is  to 
eliminate  the  obsolete  tax  system  which 
for  too  long  exerted  a  drag  on  private 
purchasing  power,  profits,  and  employ- 
ment It  Is  Intended  to  strengthen  the 
economy,  provide  more  Jobs,  more  wages, 
more  profits,  and,  ultimately,  more  tax 
revenues.  In  signing  the  bill.  President 
Johnson  heralded  Its  passage  as  "the 
single  most  Important  step  we  have  taken 
to  strengthen  our  economy  since  World 
War  n."  An  analysis  of  the  effects  of 
the  tax  cut  hy  Paul  A.  Samuelson,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  July  26,  1964,  states: 

While  it  is  too  soon  to  give  a  definitive  an- 
rwer  to  so  complicated  a  question,  we  have 
had  enough  experience  this  spring  and  sum- 
mer to  give  a  tentative  jury  verdict. 

The  economic  verdict  is  a  very  favorable 
one.  Ths  tajc  cut  is  working  out  jitst  about 
as  favorably  as  the  experts  had  hoped  for. 

The  experts  are  the  economists  of  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  administration  who 
had  forecast  that  the  tax  cut  would 
eventually  increase  consumer  spending 
by  more  than  $20  billion  a  year,  provide 
2  to  3  million  new  Jobs,  increase  the  an- 
nual investments  for  i^w  industrial 
plants  and  equipment,  new  homes, 
school,  roculs.  and  other  public  works  by 
$12  billion,  and  increase  local  tax  yields 
by  $12  billion. 

On  March  23.  1964.  Chtdrman  Walter 
E.  Heller,  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  said,  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit,  that 
the  Nation's  economy,  spurred  by  the  tax 
cut.  offers  "solid"  prospects  of  "break- 
ing the  stubborn  grip  of  unemployment, 
which  has  stood  at  5  percent  or  above  for 
76  months  and  still  stands  at  5.4  per- 
cent." 

In  July  of  this  year,  unemployment 
fell  to  4.9  percent;  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Nation's  history,  employment  passed 
the  72  million  mark.  "Hiere  are  l\^ 
million  more  Americans  at  woric  to- 
day than  there  were  a  year  ago.  In  July 
of  this  year,  the  Jobless  total  was  one- 
half  millicMi  below  a  year  ago,  and  was 
at  its  lowest  July  level  since  1959. 

In  June.  Secretary  of  Labor.  W.  Wil- 
lard  Wirtz,  reported  that  the  number  of 
jobs  In  the  Nation  is  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  the  number  of  workers  for 
the  first  time  since  1957.  September 
marked  the  43d  consecutive  month  of 
uninterrupted  advance  In  the  economy. 
This  is  the  longest  peacetime  period  of 
uninterrupted  advance  in  110  years,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  rise  from 
March  1933  to  May  1937.  Business  ex- 
penditures on  new  plants  and  equii>- 
ment  during  1964  are  estimated  at  the 
record  figure  of  $44  billion,  an  increase  of 
nearly  $5  billion,  or  12  percent,  over  last 
year.  Corporations  paid  $4.2  billion  in 
dividends  during  the  first  quarter  of  1964, 
an  increase  of  10  jjerceat  over  the  com- 
parable period  in  1963.   Corporate  profits 


after  taxes  are  expected  to  reach  $31  bil- 
lion for  1964,  aa  Increase  frran  $21.8  bil- 
lUm  in  1961.  $94.8  bUllon  in  1962,  and 
$27.1  bfiUoB  in  IMS.  Ibe  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  reported  that  industrial  pro- 
ductioQ  rose  in  June  to  131.8  up  slz- 
teaths  of  a  point  from  May,  a  record. 

Finally,  the  gross  national  product  rose 
In  the  March-June  quarter  to  an  annual 
rate  of  $618.5  billion,  up  $10  billion.  And 
total  pers(mal  hicome  In  the  quarter  rose 
$11.4  billion,  to  $491.3  billion. 

This  is  a  truly  remarkable  record  and 
is  attributable  in  no  small  part  to  the  tax 
cut,  as  well  as  to  the  many  positive  pro- 
grams of  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  supported  by  two  Demo- 
cratic Congresses. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  are  much 
too  complex,  numerous,  and  lengthy  to 
detail  here.  In  its  major  tax  reduction 
provisions,  the  act  provides  for  a  two- 
step  reduction  in  the  percentage  rates 
of  taxes  levied  on  Individual  incomes. 
Prior  to  the  act,  the  rates  ran  from  20 
percent  at  the  bottom  bracket  to  91  per- 
cent at  the  top.  For  the  calendar  year 
1964,  the  act  applied  a  new  range  of 
rates  running  from  16  percent  at  a  re- 
vised bottom  bracket  to  77  percent  at 
the  top.  In  1965  these  revised  percent- 
age rates  will  drop  to  a  range  of  14  to  70 
percent. 

The  act  cuts  the  old  law's  52  percent 
tax  on  corporate  incomes  to  50  percent 
this  year  and  to  48  percent  in  1965  and 
later  year.  It  provides  a  special  break 
for  small  companies  by  glvbig  an  extra 
deep  reduction  for  corporate  income  be- 
low $25,000. 

Other  changes  in  the  tax  law  Include 
a  cut  in  the  withholding  tax,  changes  in 
taxation  on  stock  dividends,  stock  op- 
tions, sick  leave  pay.  casualty  losses,  de- 
ductions for  medicine  for  older  persons, 
taxes  on  group  Insurance,  on  child  care 
for  working  mothers,  on  capital  losses, 
employees'  movtag  expenses,  on  large 
donations  to  charity,  and  on  the  use  of 
the  Investment  credit. 

President  Johnson  described  this  act 
as  "an  expression  of  faith  in  our  system 
of  free  enterprise."  It  is  certainly  that. 
The  current  vigor  of  our  economy  proves 
that  that  faith  was  not  misplaced. 

CORPORATX  AND  CXCISX  TAXES 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, the  52-peroent  corporation  in- 
cometax  rate  and  the  existing  rates  of 
excise  tax  on  distilled  spirits,  beer,  wine, 
cigarettes,  passenger  cars,  automobile 
parts  and  accessories,  general  telephone 
service  and  passenger  travel  by  air  were 
extended  for  1  year.  That  action  was  ex- 
pected to  result  in  the  collection  of  $2.8 
to  $2.9  billion  for  the  Federal  Treasury 
during  the  fiscal  year  1964. 

And  during  the  second  session,  we 
again  extended  for  1  year  the  excise  taxes 
due  to  expire  on  June  30,  1964.  The  ex- 
cise taxes  alone  account  for  $1.9  billion 
dollars  in  the  P^ede^al  Treasury  each 
year. 

The  extension  of  the  corporation  in- 
come tax  rate  was  a  temporary  measure 
because  the  revenue  bill  which  I  have 
Just  described  revised  this  rate.  But  the 
more  comprehensive  measure  had  not 
been  enacted  when  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion was  passed. 


The  1-year  extensicm  of  the  excise 
taxes  may  also  be  a  stop-flW}  measure. 
In  June  1004.  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  this  House  began  a  ocxnpre- 
henslve  study  of  the  entire  excise  tax 
structure.  This  study  win  provide  the 
background  information  which  is  neces- 
sary before  wise  adjustments  in  the  ex- 
cise tax  structure  can  be  made. 

RATKntai.  DEBT  UKtr 

On  three  occasions  during  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  88th  Congress,  the  national 
debt  limit  of  the  United  States  was 
raised.  I  described  the  provisions  of  the 
three  relevant  acts  In  my  report  last  year. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  ceiling  es- 
tablished in  the  third  act  in  Novem- 
ber 1963  was  $315  billion  and  was  to  carry 
the  Treasury  through  June  29.  1964. 

In  his  budget  message  of  January  21, 
I*resident  Johnson  requested  that  Con- 
gress approve  an  extension  of  that  limit 
for  an  entire  fiscal  year.  He  pointed  out 
that  short-range  extensions  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  plan  borrowing  strategy. 

On  June  29,  1964.  President  Johnson 
signed  Public  Law  88-327.  lids  measure 
Increased  the  temix>rary  national  debt 
limit  to  $324  billion  through  June  30, 
1965.  This  was  a  necessary  measure  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasviry  rea- 
sonable means  to  finance  adequately  the 
operations  of  the  Government.  Had 
Congress  not  acted  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1964.  fiscal  and  financial  chaos 
would  have  occurred. 

The  raising  of  the  debt  limit  does  not 
increase  ^lending.  It  merely  cdlows  the 
Government  to  finance  the  spending  de- 
dslons  which  have  been  made.  As  Presi- 
dent Johnson  pointed  out  in  his  news 
confermce  of  Jvme  2,  1964: 

The  debt  limit  Is  not  a  magic  formula  for 
proma<ting  econoiny  In  Oovemment. 

In  rdatlonshlp  to  the  gross  national 
product,  the  Federal  debt  has  declined 
from  127  percent  Just  after  Wwld  War 
n  to  about  50  percent  now.  The  tre- 
mendous econooilc  growth  stnoe  the  war 
would  have  been  Impossible  without  the 
expansion  of  the  credit  and  money  sup- 
ply. And  it  is  certainly  focdlsh  economy 
to  force  the  Treasury  to  manage  the  debt 
in  InefiBdent,  expensive  wasrs. 

■BCTTUTTEa   ACTS   AMENDMEHTS 

In  1961  the  Congress  directed  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Ccmmisslon  to 
make  a  study  of  conditions  in  the  vari- 
ous stock  exchanges.  After  a  2-year 
study,  the  Commission  made  certain 
recommendations,  many  of  which  are 
embodied  in  amendments  to  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  passed  this  year. 

These  amendments  are  of  a  highly 
technical  nature  and  I  shall  not  go  into 
the  specifics  of  all  of  the  provisions  here. 
However,  I  shall  sketoh  the  broad  out- 
lines and  Intent  of  the  two  main  aspects 
of  the  act.  The  main  effect  of  the  dis- 
closxn'e  section  of  the  act  is  to  apply 
to  unlisted  securities — over-the-coimter 
traded  securities — the  same  disclosure 
and  financial  requirements,  proxy  solici- 
tation, and  insider  trading  requirements 
as  formerly  applied  only  to  comimnles 
listed  on  the  stock  exchanges.  This  will 
affect  the  S.OOO  larger  IndusMal  con- 
cerns whose  stock  is  sold  In  the  over-the- 
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counter  market.  It  \a  estimated  that  un- 
listed securities  dealt  with  hy  this  act 
represent  trading  of  $20  billion  a  year 
in  securities;  that  Is  approximately  35 
percent  of  all  securities  traded  on  the 
regular  stock  exchanges.  These  new  re- 
quirements affect  directly  the  holdings 
of  17  millioB  American  holders  of  Amer- 
ican securities. 

Several  other  provisions  of  this  act  deal 
with  qualification  standards  and  con- 
trols over  those  in  the  securities  business. 
Self- regulation  by  Industry  organiza- 
tions under  the  supervision  of  the  Securl- 
and  Exchange  Commission  has  proved 
to  be  an  extremely  valuable  means  of 
providing  effective  regulation  against  un- 
ethical conduct  on  the  part  of  brokers 
and  dealers.  It  was  felt  that  some  type 
of  regulation  of  all  brokers  and  dealers 
in  the  over-the-counter  stocks  Is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  provide  maximum  pro- 
tection for  the  public.  Therefore,  the 
Commission  was  given  the  authority  to 
regulate  those  dealers  who  do  not  choose 
to  join  a  registered  securities  associa- 
tion in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  by 
the  association  and  to  charge  them  for 
the  additional  regulation. 

This  is  a  landmark  act  in  the  area  of 
securities  regulation.  It  provides  new 
and  comprehensive  safeguards  for  the 
investing  public  while  broadening  and 
strengthening  the  tested  concept  of  self- 
regulation  by  the  securities  industry. 
It  was  advocated  by  President  Johnson 
in  his  special  message  on  consumer  in- 
terests, transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
February  5.  It  was  heralded  by  Keith 
Punston.  president  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  as  "undoubtedly  the 
most  important  legislation  in  this  area 
in  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century." 

CHANGES     IN     CONTROL     OF    FEDERALLY     INSURED 
BANKS 

Since  March  1964,  five  insured  banks 
have  failed.  All  of  these  failures  were 
preceded  by  a  change  in  control  or  man- 
agement, and  sometimes  both,  and  a 
rather  sudden  deterioration  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  bank's  assets.  It  became  evi- 
dent that  some  changes  in  the  control 
and  management  of  insured  banks  are 
made  with  the  delilierate  Intent  to  raid 
the  bank.  The  new  group  seizes  control 
of  the  bank  and  then  proceeds  to  ex- 
change substandard  or  even  fraudulent 
assets  for  cash  in  the  bank.  The  im- 
pairment of  the  capital  structure  of  the 
bank  results  in  insolvency  and  then  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
must  pay  the  insured  deposits. 

This  year  we  enacted  legislation  de- 
signed to  remedy  this  situation.  The  act 
we  passed  requires  that  whenever  a 
change  occurs  in  the  voting  stock  of  an 
Insured  bank  which  will  result  In  a 
change  in  the  control  of  the  bank,  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  bank  must 
promptly  report  this  fact  to  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency.  He  must 
also  report  certain  additional  facts  relat- 
ing to  loans  on  recently  acquired  bank 
stock  and  changes  in  executive  officers 
and  directors. 

This  act  does  not  give  the  Federal 
banking  agencies  any  additional  power. 
It  merely  gives  the  supervisory  agencies 
notice  of  changes  in  management  so  that 
the  Federal  and  State  supervisory  agen- 


cies can  take  any  steps  which  are  neces- 
sary under  the  circumstances. 

■iCAix  waofwaa 

The  Small  Businefls  Administration  is 
the  first  peacetime  comprehensive 
agency  devoted  to  small  business  prob- 
lems and  Is  an  Independent  agency 
under  the  general  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  President.  It  was  established 
to  aid.  counsel,  assist,  and  protect  the 
Interests  of  small  business  concerns;  to 
Insure  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  total 
Government  purchases  and  contracts  for 
supplies,  services,  research,  and  develop- 
ment be  placed  with  small  business 
enterprises;  to  make  loans  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns;  to  charter,  license,  and 
regulate  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies; to  make  loans  to  small  business 
investment  companies,  and  to  State  and 
local  development  companies;  and  to 
make  grants  for  studies,  research,  and 
counseling  concerning  the  managing, 
financing,  and  operation  of  small  busi- 
ness enterprises. 

The  88th  Congress  enacted  two  pieces 
of  legislation  designed  to  sustain  the 
successes  of  the  small  business  Invest- 
ment program  by  liberalizing  the  invest- 
ment provisions  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958.  The  first.  Pub- 
lic Law  88-264.  authorizes  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  make  loans 
from  its  disaster  fund  to  small  busi- 
nesses which  sustain  economic  injury 
from  any  natural  disaster,  including 
disease  and  toxicity.  Previously,  the  ad- 
ministration was  authorized  to  make  dis- 
aster loans  only  in  the  event  of  drought 
or  rainfall  disasters. 

It  also  provides  that  criminal  charges 
can  be  brought  against  anyone  who  "con- 
ceals, removes,  disposes  of  or  converts"  to 
his  or  someone  else's  use  any  property 
mortgaged  to  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration as  security  for  a  loan. 

The  second  measure.  Public  Law  88- 
273.  is  designed  to  liberalize  regulations 
on  Small  Business  Administration  in- 
vestment in  small  business  invest- 
ment companies  and  to  Increase  the 
capitalization  of  small  business  invest- 
ment companies  in  order  that  they  may 
realize  more  profitable  liquidation  of 
their  investments.  The  provisions  of 
this  act  are  too  technical  to  recount  here 
and  it  need  only  be  repeated  that  both 
of  these  acts  will  contribute  to  the  via- 
bility of  the  very  important  small  busi- 
ness investment  program. 

An  appropriation  of  $7,150,000  for  the 
Small  Business  Adminl.stratlon  for  the 
fiscal  year  1965  was  included  in  the  ap- 
propriation act  for  the  Departments  of 
State.  Justice,  and  Commerce  and  re- 
lated agencies. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

Peace  must  be  among  the  first  con- 
cerns of  good  government,  for  without 
it  the  resources  of  the  Nation  cannot  be 
devoted  to  the  creation  of  those  circum- 
stances which  will  make  It  possible  for 
every  one  of  our  citizens  to  develop  his 
full  potential.  In  this  nuclear  age,  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  requires  the 
strength  to  wage  war  and  the  wisdom 
to  avoid  it. 

Provision  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States  through  the  establishment  of  in- 


tegrated policies  and  procedures  Is 
primary  responsibility  of  the  '  _  _ 
ment  of  Defense.  Public  Law  8S-l2 
enacted  during  the  first  session  of  2 
Congress,  appropriated  $47,220,010.000]| 
that  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  19|| 
Not  included  in  this  amount  were  fuali 
for  military  assistance  abroad,  milltsiy 
construction,  civil  defense,  the  flood  o(a> 
trol  work  of  the  Army  Engineers,  or  t<n 
military  pay  raise.  This  figure  did  h^ 
elude  $12,850,700,000  for  military  perwa. 
nel.  $11,714,033,000  for  the  operation  ai4 
maintenance  of  our  forces.  $15,706.047.. 
000  for  procurement,  and  $6,949,230,001 
for  research  and  development. 

The  supplemental  appropriations  bl| 
for  1963,  also  passed  during  the  flrn 
session,  included  an  appropriation  c( 
$220,162,000  for  the  Department  of  De. 
fense. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1965,  we  apprcHirW 
ated  $46,752,051,000  for  the  Defense  De. 
partment.  This  included  $14,568.000,00l 
for  military  personnel,  $12.313,484,00i 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  ot 
our  forces.  $13,422,047,000  for  procui«. 
ment.  and  $6,448,520,000  for  resean* 
and  development. 

The  deficiency  appropriation  bill 
passed  during  this  session  also  Included 
an  appropriation  of  $1,004,900,000  for  tht 
Department  of  Defense. 

VIETNAM 

On  August  2,  the  U.S.  destroyer  Mad' 
dox  was  attacked  by  three  North  Viet- 
namese PT  boats  in  intemationaJ  waters 
about  30  miles  east  of  North  Vietnam. 
The  Maddox  was  on  routine  patrol  la 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  when  the  attack  oc- 
curred. Four  planes  from  the  U.8A 
Ticonderoga  assisted  the  Maddox  in  re- 
turning the  gunfire  and  the  attackinf 
boats  were  driven  off.  This  attack  fol- 
lowed several  months  of  increasing  ten- 
sions in  southeast  Asia. 

On  August  3,  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced that  he  had  directed  the  Pacific 
naval  command  to  continue  the  patrota 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  to  double  the  de- 
stroyer force  off  North  Vietnam,  to  pro- 
vide a  combat  air  patrol  over  the 
destroyers,  and  to  attack  any  force  which 
attacked  U.S.  naval  patrols  "with  the 
objective  of  not  only  driving  off  the  force 
but  of  destroying  it." 

On  August  4.  the  Department  of  De- 
fense announced  that  an  attack  had 
been  made  on  two  U.S.  destroyers  by  an 
undetermined  number  of  North  Viet- 
namese PT  boats.  The  Maddox  and  the 
C.  Turner  Joy  were  fired  on  while  cruis-* 
ing  on  routine  patrol  in  international 
waters  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  about  65  milee" 
from  the  nearest  land.  The  two  destroy- 
ers and  their  covering  aircraft  returned 
the  attack  and  apparently  sank  at  lea^t 
two  of  the  attacking  PT  boats. 

Shortly  before  midnight  of  August  4. 
President  Johnson,  in  a  nationally  tele- 
vised address  to  the  Nation,  announced 
that  "air  action  is  now  In  execution 
against  gun  boats  and  certain  supporting 
facilities  of  North  Vietnam  which  have 
been  used  in  their  hostile  operations." 

He  described  the  American  resp>onse  aa 
"limited  and  fitting"  and  vowed  that  "we 
still  sed:  no  wider  war." 

In  the  same  address,  he  announced 
that  he  had  urged  congressional  leaden 
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t   wji   nautical   Darttes  to   facilitate        And  the  Governor  of  that  State  said:     that  the  materials  are  necessary  for  na- 
of  botn  pouucai  paraes  w  'f*-'"^;^       ^ .  ^. — ^ ^_^  _^  , —     Uonal  security.   New  purchases  are  Um- 


!.t.^mnt  nMMf  e  of  a  resolution  "making  if  thU  type  o*  dt— tar  agency  had  mot  been     Oonai  MCUncy.    «« 

S"^  tSSI^  gS,v^^?SS  IsTSed  nmy  fux^Xiing  .1  ti- u«^  crf  th.  Ai-ica     ited  to  $100  million. 

"^*^.  ■         .^^.--   ♦«  *-v-  m\\   nMAM-  eerttaqtiftk*.   I   pewonaUy   believe    the   flrrt                             BBraoor 

In  Ita  detenninatlon  to  ^^Jff^  Sou™  foUoWlng^  earthquake  would  have 

,ary  measures  in  support  of  freedom,  and  2^^°,.  J^^c  ooafusion. 
In  defense  of  peace.  In  southeast  Asia. 

Congress  began  prompt  consideration  The  Supplemmtal  Appropriations  Act 

of  the  resolution  and  on  August  7  voted  for  the  fiscal  year  1963.  enacted  in  May 

overwhelming     approval     of     President  1963.  appropriated  $15  million  for  survey 


ltiok  act 


Johnson's  actions  and  pledged  UJ3.  de- 
termination to  assist  any  member  or  pro- 
tocol state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lecUve  Defense  Treaty— SEATO— which 
requests  aid  In  defense  of  Its  freedom. 
This  Is  very  much  in  line  with  our  com- 
mitments In  that  area.  These  commit- 
ments were  first  made  in  1954  by  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  and  were  further  de- 
fined In  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty  approved  by  the  Senate 
in  February  1955.  The  resolution  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  was  very  slmUar 
to  other  resolutions  enacted  by  Congress 
to  meet  the  threat  to  Formosa  In  1955, 
the  threat  to  the  Middle  East  in  1957. 
and  the  threat  in  Cuba  in  1962. 

President  Johnson  hailed  the  action  of 
the  Congress  as  a  demonstration  to  the 
world  of  American  unity  and  thanked 
the  Members  for  their  "patriotic,  resolute 
and  rapid  action."  In  signing  the  resolu- 
tion on  August  10,  he  said  that  "the 
untmlmity  of  the  Congress  refiects  the 
unanimity  of  the  country."  And,  he 
added.  "Americans  of  all  parties  and 
philosophies  can  be  Justly  proud — and 
justly  grateful"  for  the  congressional 
resolution.  -- 

CITIL    IWrZNSX 

Civil  defense  is  correctly  recognized  as 
an  essential  nonmllltary  defense  pro- 
gram. Consequently,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  recently  taken  an  active 
part  In  promoting  civil  defense  prepared- 
ness. In  1958,  the  Congress  amended 
the  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950  and  gave 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
Joint  responsibility  in  civil  defense  pro- 
grams. The  1958  act  directed  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary direction,  coordination,  guidance, 
and  financial  assistance  to  the  States. 

On  June  30.  1964,  President  Johnson 
signed  Public  Law  88-335,  which  ex- 
tended for  4  years,  through  Jime  30. 
1968.  three  expiring  programs  which  had 
l>een  established  in  1958.  This  new  act 
extended  the  program  which  provides  the 
States  with  one-half  of  the  administra- 
tive and  personnel  costs  of  State  and 
local  civil  defense  activities,  that  pro- 
gram under  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  up  to  50  percent  of  the  travel 
and  per  diem  living  exi>enses  of  trainees 
attending  civil  defense  schools,  and  the 
program  of  Federal  provision  to  the 
States,  through  donation  or  loan,  of 
equipment  to  detect  and  measure  atomic 
radiation. 

The  value  of  these  programs  was 
vividly  attested  during  this  past  year. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Alaska,  Repre- 
sentative Ralph  J.  Rivers,  pointed  out 
during  consideration  of  this  measure,  the 
earthquake  in  Alaska  provided  "one  of 
the  best  demonstrations  of  the  worth  of 
Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  civil  defense  prepared- 
ness." 


ing,  stocking,  and  marking  civil  defense 
shelters. 

The  Independent  Oflaces  Appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  passed  in 
December  1963.  included  $70,319,000  to 
continue  the  established  civil  defense 
programs,  $41,250,000  for  research,  a 
shelter  survey,  and  the  marking  of  civil 
defense  shelters,  and  $27,500,000  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  enable  it  to  procure  additional 
emergency  civil  defense  hospitals,  to 
maintain  the  2,680  hospitals  £u:qulred  m 
prior  years,  and  to  continue  the  emer- 
gency health  training  and  preparedness 
activities  of  the  Department. 

And  the  Independent  Oflaces  Appro- 
priation Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  in- 
cluded $105,200,000  for  civil  defense  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  $8,875,000  for  civil  defense  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 

MATIONAI.  BTOCKPILK 

The  national  stockpile  Is  composed  of 
goods  acquired  to  meet  estimated  needs 
in  time  of  war.  The  Kennedy-Johnson 
administration  has  always  demanded 
that  the  stockpile  not  exceed  national 
emergency  requirements.  The  excessive 
storage  of  any  material  is  an  unnecessary 
burden  on  the  taxpayers  and  a  p>osslble 
source  of  questionable  profits  for  con- 
tractors. 

In  line  with  this  policy,  the  88th  Con- 
gress passed  several  laws  designed  to  hold 
down  the  supply  of  stockpiled  materials. 
In  each  case,  the  act  waived  the  6 -month 
waiting  period  which  Is  required  by  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock- 
pile Act  prior  to  the  disposal  of  stock- 
piled material.  Bills  were  passed  author- 
izing the  sale  of  cadmlmn,  waterfowl 
feathers  and  down,  lead,  zinc,  and  molyb- 
denum. 

DEFENSE    PRODTrcnOl*    ACT    EXTENSION 

The  Defense  Production  Act  was 
passed  in  1950  in  response  to  a  message 
on  the  Korean  war  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  President  Truman  on  July  19 
of  that  year.  The  act  was  designed  to 
increase  the  flow  of  war  goods  to  the 
Korean  front  with  a  minimum  of  hard- 
ship in  the  United  States.  It  provided 
for  a  system  of  priorities  and  allocation 
of  defense  materials  and  facilities  and 
for  the  guaranteeing  of  defense  loans. 

The  act  has  been  extended  many  times, 
the  last  time  In  1962.  On  June  30,  1964, 
President  Johnson  signed  Public  Law  88- 
343.  This  measure  extends  the  Defense 
Production  Act  for  2  years,  to  June  30, 
1966.  In  addition,  It  amends  the  1950 
act  to  extend  the  Government's  author- 
ity to  contract  for  disposal  or  purchase 
of  materials  under  the  act  from  June  30, 
1965.  to  June  30.  1975,  but  prohibits  new 
purchases  under  the  act  after  June  30, 
1964,  unless   the  President  determines 


On  Jane  30,  1984,  President  Johnson 
signed  legislation  extending  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  at  1951  untn  June  30,  1966, 
and  m^^rtng  the  provisions  of  the  act  ap- 
plicable to  contracts  with  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency-  The  act  was  scheduled 
to  expire  on  June  30, 1964. 

The  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  estab- 
lished a  procedure  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment may  regain  excessive  profits 
charged  by  private  firms  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  defense  and  space  contracts  and 
subcontracts  with  certain  specified  de- 
partments. Renegotiation  began  during 
World  War  n  and  the  process  has  been 
authorized  ever  since  except  for  a  lapse 
of  approximately  2y2  years  between  1945 
and  1948.  The  current  Renegotiation  Act 
took  effect  on  January  1.  1951,  and  has 
been  extended  ever  since. 

The  act  is  necessary  because  rapid 
technological  changes  and  development 
in  the  aircraft,  missile,  and  space  fields 
often  make  previous  pricing  and  con- 
tracting experience  inadequate  to  pre- 
vent excessive  profits  on  new  materials 
and  excessive  charges  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

ATOMIC    EKXBOT 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  creat- 
ed by  the  Congress  in  1946  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, directs  the  development,  use,  and 
control  of  atomic  energy  for  the  defense 
and  security  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  peaceful  applications. 

Appropriations  made  for  the  operation 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964  were  $2,742,669,000  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965,  $2,624,573,000. 

AMKNDMZNT  Or  TTTE  ATOMTC  ENEWJT  ACT  OF 
1914,  ATOMIC  KNEBGT  COBCMTTMITT  ACT  OF 
igSS,  AND  KUKATOM  COOPXSATXOIf  ACT  OF  ISSS 

Public  Law  88-394,  signed  by  President 
Johnson  on  August  1,  1964.  embraces  sev- 
eral amendments  to  the  basic  laws  In  the 
atomic  energy  field.  They  are  meant  to 
clarify  and  modify  our  atomic  energy 
legislation  in  order  to  keep  our  laws  cur- 
rent with  new  developments  in  the  nu- 
clear field. 

Section  1  of  the  amending  act  extends 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  au- 
thority to  require  the  licensing  of  certain 
patents  for  a  5-year  period.  This  au- 
thority was  Initially  Included  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  with  a  5 -year 
limitation;  in  1959  Congress  approved 
a  5-year  extension  until  September  1. 
1964.  This  year's  amendment  continues 
the  authority  untU  September  1.  1969. 
•nils  authority  has  never  been  used  but 
it  is  considered  to  be  an  Important  re- 
serve power  which  would  be  useftil  in 
preventing  the  creation  of  patent  monop- 
olies during  the  formative  period  of  this 
new  industry. 

Sections  2  and  3  of  the  act  clarify  the 
Price-Anderson  indemnity  provisions  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 

Section  4  empowers  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  lease  real  property  and  to 
sell  or  lease  personal  property  located 
In  the  Hanford  Project  of  the  Atomic 
Energy     Commission     near     Richland, 
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Wash.  Disposals  (A  C?ommisslon  prop- 
erty under  this  authority  can  be  for  the 
conduct  of  activities  not  related  to 
atomic  energy.  The  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  confers  upon  the  OommlaBJon  the 
authority  to  dispose  of  Oovemment 
property  for  use  by  the  transferees  for 
purposes  relate  to  the  development  and 
utilization  of  atomic  energy:  and  this 
amendment  merely  extends  this  author- 
ity to  property  to  be  used  for  activities 
not  related  to  the  development  or  utiliza- 
tion of  atomic  energy. 

Section  5  amends  the  Euratom  Coop- 
eration Act  of  1958  by  authorizing  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  transfer 
an  additional  40,000  kilograms  of  ura- 
nium 235  and  an  additional  491  kilograms 
of  Plutonium  to  the  European  Atomic 
Energy  Community. 

AMENDMENT     TO     THE     ATOMIC      ENERGY     ACT     OF 

In  August,  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  was  further  amended  to  effectuate 
the  most  far-reaching  change  in  that  law 
since  1954.  As  it  was  written  prior  to 
these  amendments,  the  act  reqiilred  that 
title  to  all  special  nuclear  material —  fis- 
sionable material  or  nuclear  fuels — be 
held  by  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
reasons  for  this  requirement  lie  in  the 
conditions  as  they  existed  when  the  1946 
and  1954  Atomic  Energy  Acts  were 
passed. 

In  1946,  very  little  was  known  about 
the  atom.  The  United  States  had  had  a 
complete  monopoly  over  atomic  weapons 
and  a  virtual  monopoly  In  fissionable 
materials  said  the  preservation  of  this 
monopoly  was  a  cardinal  principle  of 
U.S.  atomic  policy.  Consequently,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946  specified  that 
title  to  all  special  nuclear  materials  in 
the  United  States  would  remain  with 
the  Grovernment. 

By  1954  there  was  a  widespread  de- 
mand for  private  participation  In  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  and  the 
United  States  had  acquired  suflScient  ex- 
perience in  the  handling  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials to  realize  that  they  could  be  ef- 
fectively controlled  through  the  imple- 
mentation of  strict  regulatory  require- 
ments. Consequently,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  permitted  private  per- 
sons to  possess  and  use  special  nuclear 
materials  under  license  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Private  persons 
could  also  own  and  operate  nuclear  reac- 
tors. But  the  requirement  of  mandatory 
Government  ownership  of  nuclear  mate- 
rial was  retained. 

Since  1954.  the  Congress  has  come  to 
realize  that,  even  in  the  absence  of  Gov- 
ernment ownership,  the  Congress  can  act 
to  control  the  security  and  safety  of  spe- 
cial nuclear  materials.  Powers  clearly 
granted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Constitu- 
tion are  sin  ample  basis  for  such  action. 
These  changed  circumstances,  coupled 
with  the  important  strides  made  In  the 
developnient  of  civilian  nuclear  power, 
require  a  revision  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  concerning  the  own- 
ership of  special  nuclear  materials.  That 
revision  was  made  this  year. 

This  is  a  complex  piece  of  legislation 
but  its  main  outlines  may  be  drawn  here. 

First.  It  repeals  the  requirement  for 
mandatory    Government    ownership    of 


special  nuclear  materials.  Provision  for 
the  continued  effective  regulation  and 
control  of  these  materials  is  assured  in 
other  amendments  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  The  authority  and  responsibility 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  con- 
trol fissionable  materials  for  the  common 
defense  and  for  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  are  in  no  way  di- 
minished. 

Second.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  sell  or  lease  special 
nuclear  material.  After  December  31, 
1970,  the  Commission  will  not  be  able  to 
distribute  special  nuclear  material,  ex- 
cept by  sale,  to  a  person  owning  or  op- 
erating a  nuclear  power  reactor  if  the 
material  is  intended  for  use  in  the  re- 
actor. As  of  June  30,  1973,  unless  other- 
wise authorized  by  law,  all  special  nu- 
clear material  previously  leased  to  a  per- 
son owning  or  operating  a  nuclear  power 
reactor  will  have  to  be  converted  to  pri- 
vate ownership. 

This  is  a  carefully  drafted  act — the  re- 
sult of  more  than  2  years  of  hard  work. 
It  gives  careful  attention  to  the  public 
interest  and  to  the  needs  of  the  atomic 
energy  Industry.  Basically,  it  permits 
the  private  development  of  a  nuclear  In- 
jlustry  In  this  country.  If  Government 
ownership  were  to  continue — particularly 
in  the  years  ahead  as  the  atomic  indus- 
try burgeons — the  enormous  inventory  of 
special  materials  necessary  for  this  de- 
velopment would  be  financed  by  the  tax- 
payers. And  it  would  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  the  Government  to  get 
out  of  the  atomic  power  business  without 
serious  economic  dislocations.  No  one 
would  question  the  wisdom,  then,  of  per- 
mitting the  orderly  termination  of  man- 
datory Government  ownership  before  a 
large-scale  expansion  in  the  atomic  in- 
dustry occurs. 

MILITAKY 
MltrTART     ACADEMIES 

On  March  3,  1964,  President  Johnson 
signed  Public  Law  88-276,  a  measure  de- 
signed to  increase  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  Military  and  Air  Force 
Academies  to  equal  that  of  the  Naval 
Academy.  This  will  enable  the  Military 
and  Air  Force  Academies  to  provide  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  young  officers 
who  accept  Regular  commissions  for  the 
purpose  of  undertaking  a  military  career. 

By  permitting  an  eventual  graduating 
class  of  approximately  930  at  each  of  the 
academies,  as  compared  to  550  at  pres- 
ent, this  act  will  enable  the  Military 
Academy  to  provide  about  50  percent  of 
the  required  annual  Regular  officer  in- 
put of  about  1,950  officers  and,  for  the 
Air  Force,  about  31  percent  of  the  annual 
Input  of  3,100  Regular  officers.  The 
present  academy  classes  fulfill  only  26 
percent  of  the  requirement  for  the  Army 
and  18  percent  for  the  Air  Force. 

Specifically,  this  act  authorized 
strengths  for  the  Military  and  Air  Force 
Academies,  as  well  as  for  the  Naval 
Academy,  at  4,417  cadets  each.  Each 
Member  of  Congress  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point five  principals  to  each  of  the  three 
academies  In  any  4 -year  period  and  may 
name  five  alternates  for  each  principal. 
From  this  pool  of  congressional  alter- 
nates each  academy  must  annually  ap- 


point 150  men  to  each  academy  on  tihf 
basis  of  merit. 

The  act  also  establishes  a  system  of 
priorities  in  admission  to  each  acadeiqr 
and  special  provisions  goveimlng  adml». 
sions  to  the  Military  and  Air  Forgi 
Academies  during  the  years  before  eaok 
reaches  its  newly  authorized  strength  of 
4,417  students. 

All  future  students  at  the  three  serviet 
academies  and  at  the  Coast  Guard  Acad, 
emy  will  be  obligated  to  a  statutory  mlni> 
mum  of  5  years  of  active  duty  after  grad- 
uation. 

BCILITAST  PAT  RAISKS 

In  ray  report  at  the  close  of  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  88th  Congress,  I  described  In 
detail  the  provisions  of  the  military  pay 
raise  which  was  passed  last  year. 
Briefly,  that  act  authorized  military  pay 
increases  of  an  estimated  $1,243,084,000 
a  year.  Of  that  amount,  $1,213  million 
was  for  the  military  forces  in  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  remainder  waa 
for  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey. 

In  August  of  this  year,  the  Cortgress 
passed  and  sent  to  the  President  another 
military  pay  raise  bill.  It  authorized  a 
total  of  $207,519,000  annually  for  In- 
creases in  miUtary  compensation  rates. 
Of  the  total.  $202,441,000  was  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  $5,078,000 
for  the  Coast  Guard.  Public  Health  Serv- 
vice,  and  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
Two  million  seven  hundred  sixty-two 
thousand  persons.  Including  1.833,000  on 
active  duty  and  879,000  in  the  Reserves, 
are  affected  by  this  act. 

The  bulk  of  the  funds — $187,753,000— 
are  allocated  to  Increase  the  basic  pay  of 
active  duty  officers  and  enlisted  men  by 
providing  a  2.5  percent  Increase  In  the 
basic  pay  of  all  {personnel  with  over  2 
years  of  service  and  an  8.5  percent  In- 
crease in  the  basic  pay  of  commissioned 
personnel  with  less  than  2  years  of 
service. 

The  purpose  of  both  of  these  measures 
is  to  provide  a  reasonable  balance  be- 
tween military  compensation  trends  and 
the  trends  of  earnings  in  other  sectors 
of  the  economy.  The  1963  raise  was  the 
first  such  Increase  since  1958.  Surveys 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
showed  that  military  men  lost  ground 
with  their  civilian  counterparts  In  the 
Interval  between  the  enactment  of  these 
two  raises.  Commissioned  personnel 
with  less  than  2  years  of  service  have 
had  no  increase  in  their  basic  pay  since 
1952. 

In  signing  the  1963  act.  President 
Kennedy,  in  referring  to  the  military 
personnel,  said : 

Every  citizen  of  tiita  country  owes  them  a 
greater  debt  ttian  they  realize,  that  they  are 
able  In  a  very  proeperous  and  peaceful  coun- 
try to  live  as  secure  as  they  do  because  of 
the  dedicated  service  of  so  many  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens  who 
serve  In  this  country  and  all  around  the 
globe. 

Certainly  this  Is  as  true  in  this  year 
of  1964  as  it  was  in  1963. 

MILITART    CONSTmuCnON 

The  military  construction  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  fiscal  year  W64  appro- 
priated $1,585,880,000  for  construction  at 


military  bases  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  and  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  military  family  housing. 
And  in  August  of  this  year  we  passed  a 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  same 
purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  1965.  The 
total  appropriation  made  was  $1,570,- 
968  000.  Of  this.  $939,817,000  is  for  mili- 
tary construction  and  $631,151,000  Is  for 
construction,  operation,  maintenance, 
and  debt  payments  on  military  family- 
housing  projects. 

VETERANS 

In  my  report  last  year.  I  quoted  from 
President  Kennedy's  budget  message 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  January 
17.  1963,  in  which  he  said: 

This  country  has  recognized  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's primary  obligation  for  veterans' 
benefits  Is  to  those  who  Incurred  disabilities 
in  the  defense  of  our  Nation  and  to  the  de- 
pendents of  those  who  died  as  a  result  of 
military  service. 

The  continuity  of  the  Kennedy-John- 
son administrations  and  their  adherence 
to  the  same  basic  philosophy  relative  to 
legislation  for  the  welfare  of  veterans  is 
obvious  from  this  statement  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  budget  message,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  January  21, 
1964.   There  he  said: 

We  have  a  lasting  obligation  to  those  who 
died  or  were  disabled  in  the  defense  of  the 
Nation,  and  to  their  dependents 

A  brief  siunmary  of  some  of  the  legis- 
lation enacted  by  the  Democratic-con- 
trolled 88th  Congress  will  prove  that  we 
are  well  aware  of  this  obligation. 
Among  the  acts  passed  during  this  Con- 
gress are  the  following : 

Public  Law  88-3  amends  the  United 
States  Code  so  that  burial  allowances 
may  be  paid  in  those  cases  where  dis- 
charges were  changed  by  competent  au- 
thority from  dishonorable  to  other  than 
dishonorable  after  the  death  of  the 
veteran. 

Public  Law  88-20  provides  additional 
compensation  for  veterans  having  a 
service-incurred  disability  of  deafness  of 
both  ears. 

Public  Law  88-21  provides  a  10-per- 
cent increase  In  the  monthly  payments 
to  children  and  parents  of  veterans  who 
died  from  service-cormected  causes. 

Public  Law  88-22  provides  additional 
compensation  for  veterans  who  are  suf- 
fering from  a  complete  loss  of  speech  as 
a  result  of  military  service. 

Public  Law  88-134  mcreases  the  basic 
monthly  rate  of  dejiendency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation  to  widows  of  veterans 
who  have  died  from  service-connected 
causes. 

Public  Law  88-355  amends  the  United 
States  Code  to  authorize  the  inclusion  of 
a  new  total  disability  Income  provision 
in  national  service  life  Insurance  poli- 
cies. It  provides  for  the  payment  of 
total  disability  Income  benefits  if  the 
insured  becomes  so  disabled  prior  to  age 
65. 

Public  Law  88-359  amends  the  law  re- 
lating to  the  payment  of  the  $250  vet- 
erans' burial  allowances  to  delete  the 
language  which  requires  that  amounts 
paid  by  burial  associations  toward  burial 
and  funeral  expenses  be  deducted  prior 
to  pa3rment  of  the  allowance.    In  lieu  of 


this  provision  in  the  law,  we  substituted 
a  uniform  prohibition  of  payment  of  a 
claim  for  buried  allowances  when  the  al- 
lowance would  revert  to  the  funds  of  a 
public  or  private  organlzaticm  or  would 
discharge  such  an  organization's  obliga- 
tion without  payment. 

Public  Law  88-361  provides  educational 
benefits,  under  the  War  Orphans'  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act  of  1956,  for  the 
children  of  veterans  who  have  become 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  as  a 
result  of  service-connected  disabilities 
suffered  during  wartime  or.  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  during  any  peacetime 
period  since  September  16.  1940. 

Public  Law  88-364  amends  the  United 
States  Code  to  extend  from  age  60  to  age 
65  the  delimiting  age  before  which  a  per- 
son insured  under  a  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  policy  must  become  totally  dis- 
abled to  be  eligible  for  waiver  for  pre- 
miums on  such  insurance. 

Public  Law  88-401  amends  the  United 
States  Code  to  permit  a  blind  veteran  to 
obtain  a  $10,000  grant  under  the  para- 
plegic housing  program  to  enable  him  to 
acquire  a  specially  equipped  home  even 
though  he  is-able  to  move  about  without 
the  aid  of  a  wheelchair.  Prior  to  this 
amendment  blind  veterans  with  loss  or 
loss  of  use  of  one  lower  extremity  were 
eligible  for  a  grant  only  if  they  were  in 
such  a  condition  as  to  preclude  locomo- 
tion without  the  aid  of  a  wheelchair. 

Public  Law  88-450  authorizes  programs 
of  nursing  care  for  aged  veterans.  In- 
cluded in  the  program  are  provisions  for 
at  least  4,000  nursing-care  beds  in  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals,  private 
nursing  care  for  veterans  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  hospital  l)enefits,  and 
matching  grants  for  the  construction  of 
nursing-care  facilities  in  State  old  sol- 
diers' homes. 

Public  Law  88-481  amends  the  defi- 
nition of  "veteran  of  any  way"  in  the 
United  States  Code  to  mclude  any  vet- 
eran awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor.  The 
effort  is  to  provide  hospital,  medical,  and 
domiciliary  care  for  non-service-con- 
nected disabilities  to  veterans  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor,  regardless  of 
whether  the  veteran  served  during  peace- 
time or  wartime,  on  the  same  bsi^  as 
such  care  is  now  provided  to  veterans 
who  served  during  a  period  of  war. 

VETIHANS  PENSION  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

A  landmark  piece  of  legislation  of  ben- 
efit to  veterans  was  passed  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  88th  Congress.  Because  of 
its  great  significance  I  should  like  to  de- 
vote more  time  to  It  than  I  have  to  the 
more  limited  enactments  described 
above. 

The  act  passed  this  year  amends  the 
Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1959  to  make 
improvements  In  the  non-service-con- 
nected pension  program  for  veterans  of 
World  War  I,  World  War  n,  and  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  and  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren; and  also  liberalizes  several  other 
provisions  of  that  basic  act. 

No  one  can  question  the  need  for  these 
amendments.  In  the  5  years  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Veterans  Pension  Act, 
the  cost  of  living  has  risen  by  6.1  percent. 
Consequently,  the  1,129,219  veterans  on 
the   disability   pension  rolls   today   are 


caught  in  the  squeeze  between  rising 
costs  and  static  lnc(Hne.  Tliese  amend- 
ments overcome  an  inequity  which  has 
no  place  In  the  care  which  should  be 
accorded  those  who  have  risked  their 
lives  and  suffered  disabilities  In  our  l>e- 
half. 

These  amendments  are  the  result  of 
extensive  study  and  hearings  and  the 
efforts  of  many  persons  and  organiza- 
tions who  have  quite  properly  interested 
themselves  in  the  welfare  of  our  vet- 
erans. It  Is  a  just  and  meritorious  piece 
of  legislation. 

The  provision  which  has  received  the 
most  publicity  is  that  which  reopens  the 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  program 
for  1  year  to  those  veterans  who  served 
between  October  8,  1940,  and  December 
31,  1956.  who  have  service-connected 
disabilities  or  who  are  unable  to  buy 
commercial  Insurance  because  of  a  dis- 
ability  not  related  to  their  ser\ice.  In 
all  cases,  the  administrative  costs  will 
be  borne  by  the  insured. 

In  addition  to  this  extension  of  op- 
portunity for  the  commencement  or  re- 
instatement of  Insurance,  several  other 
provisions  will  result  In  Increased  eligibil- 
ity and  benefits.  Among  these  are  the 
amendment  adding  new  exclusions  of  in- 
come in  determining  eligibility.  For 
example,  under  the  original  legislation, 
the  first  $1,200  of  a  wife's  Income  was 
excluded  from  the  determination  of  an- 
nual income  but  the  balance  of  her  in- 
come was  counted.  Under  the  new 
amendment,  either  the  $1,200  or  her  en- 
tire income,  whichever  is  greater,  is  ex- 
cluded. 

Cash  benefits  to  pensioners,  their  wid- 
ows, or  children  are  Increased  by  an 
average  of  approximately  5  percent,  with 
the  greatest  increases  going  to  those  in 
the  low  income  brackets. 

We  have  provided  a  substantial  in- 
crease for  those  veterans  requiring  aid 
and  attendance  and  an  additional  rate 
is  allowed  for  a  newly  created  category 
of  pensioners  called  housebound.  Fin- 
ally an  additional  allowance  is  provided 
for  drugs  for  those  In  the  ald-and-at- 
tendance  category. 

Even  this  summary  discussion  of  the 
amendments  passed  this  year  should  in- 
dicate why  this  is  such  an  appropriate 
law.  We  have  related  pensions  to  need, 
need  based  upon  serious  disability  or 
upon  low  income.  By  so  doing,  we  have 
carried  forward  the  principle  that  the 
greatest  degree  of  help  should  be  ex- 
tended to  those  who  are  most  in  need  of 
it.  And  by  basing  our  veterans"  pension 
plan  upon  this  principle  we  best  dis- 
charge our  debt  and  our  responsibility  to 
those  who  have  served  us  so  well. 

To  enable  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  administer  these  and  other  laws 
passed  by  Congress  which  authorize 
.benefits  for  former  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  the  dependents 
and  other  beneficiaries  of  deceased  for- 
mer members  of  those  forces,  we  appro- 
priated $5,384,784,000  for  the  admin- 
istration for  the  fiscal  year  1964.  This 
was  In  addition  to  the  supplemental  ap- 
lH-(H}rlatlon  of  $46,300,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963,  passed  In  May  1964. 

The  Independent  Offices  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  Included 
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an   appn%>]iatlon   of   $5,434,473,000   for 
the  Veterans'  Admlidstrafeion. 

XNT^UfATIONAt, 

The  Department  of  State  Is  the  chief 
adviser  to  the  President  In  the  field  of 
foreign  policy.  We  appropriated  $322,- 
696,000  for  that  Department  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1964.  This  was  in  addition  to 
the  $7,870,300  appropriated  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1965,  we  appro- 
priated $346,427,000  for  the  Department 
of  State.  And  the  supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act  for  1965  Included  $1,666,000 
for  that  Department. 

The  foreign  aid  program  is  one  of  many 
Instruments  used  by  the  United  States  In 
the  defense  and  advancement  of  free 
world  interests.  For  the  fiscal  year  1964 
we  appropriated  $3,298,705,607  for  the 
foreign  aid  program.  And  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965  we  appropriated  $3,250  million 

DUTT-nuat    ALLOWANCE 

One  of  the  most  serious  and  difficult 
problems  faced  by  this  country  li.  recent 
years  has  been  the  continuing  deficit  In 
our  International  balance  of  payments. 
In  the  period  from  1958  to  1960,  that  de- 
ficit was  running  at  an  annual  average 
of  $3.7  billion.  Thanks  to  the  broad  and 
vigorous  attack  on  this  problem  by  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  administration,  the 
deficit  was  cut  to  an  average  annual  rate 
of  $2.4  billion  in  the  period  from  1961 
to  1963. 

In  addition,  the  U.S  gold  outfiow, 
which  Is  directly  related  to  our  balance - 
of-payments  position,  has  been  sharply 
curtailed.  In  the  period  between  1958 
and  1960,  it  averaged  approximately  $1.7 
billion;  in  the  1961  to  1963  period,  it  was 
cut  to  an  average  of  about  $700  million. 

Encouraging  as  this  improvement  is,  it 
falls  short  of  the  basic  objective  of  elimi- 
nating the  deficit  entirely.  Correctly, 
then,  this  88th  Congress  has  turned  its 
attention  to  the  drive  to  achieve  equilib- 
rium in  our  international  payments  po- 
sition. 

One  means  of  attacking  this  problem 
of  the  balance-of -payments  deficit  was 
the  reduction  from  $500  to  $100  in  the 
total  value  of  articles  acquired  abroad 
,  which  might  be  brought  in  duty  free  by  a 
resident  retiu-ning  to  the  United  States. 
Legislation  providing  for  this  was  en- 
acted in  1961  and.  as  I  reported  at  the 
close  of  the  first  session,  extended  for  an 
additional  2  years  in  1963. 

INTEREST     EQUALIZATION     TAX     ACT 

Another  action  taken  by  the  Congress 
in  this  area  is  the  Interest  equalization 
tax  enacted  during  the  second  session. 
This  W8W  first  proposed  by  President 
Kennedy  in  his  special  balance-of-pay- 
ments  message  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  July  18,  1963.  In  February  of 
this  year.  President  Johnson  declared 
that  he  fully  supported  this  measure  as 
an  interim  remedial  device  while  other 
measures  which  are  more  acceptable  as 
long-range  solutions  are  initiated  and  al- 
lowed to  take  effect.  The  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  believe  that  of 
all  possible  answers  to  the  present  needs 
and  circumstances,  the  Interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  is  the  most  workable  and  the 
most  acceptable.  It  has  the  distinct  ad- 
vantage of  meeting  the  serious  external 


balance-of -payments  problem  without  in 
any  way  conflicting  with  essential.  Inter- 
nal considerations. 

Thla  Is  a  highly  technical  amendment 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and 
I  do  not  Intend  to  detail  all  of  the  pro- 
visions here.  However,  I  should  like  to 
delineate  its  main  thrust.  The  interest 
equalization  tax  is  a  charge  on  the  pur- 
chase, by  TJS.  citizens,  residents,  or  do- 
mestic corporations,  of  debt  obligations 
or  stock  of  foreign  persons  but  only 
where  the  obligation  or  stock  was  pur- 
chased  from  a   foreigner. 

The  tax  on  the  transfer  of  stock  is  15 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  stock  and  the 
tax  on  debt  obligations  varies  from  15 
p>ercent  on  those  with  a  maturity  of  284 
years  or  more  down  to  2.75  percent  on 
those  with  a  maturity  of  2  to  SVa  years. 
No  tax  is  imposed  for  obligations  with 
maturity  of  3  years  or  less. 

The  purpose  of  this  tax  Is  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  return  on  foreign  securities  by 
about  1  percent  per  year.  Since  the 
burden  of  the  tax  is  likely  to  be  shifted 
to  the  foreign  seller,  this  means  that  in 
most  cases  the  foreign  seller  will  have  to 
pay  a  tax  which  has  the  same  effect  as  a 
1 -percent  higher  interest  rate  for  the  use 
of  money  which  he  obtains  from  the 
American  market. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  esti- 
mated that  the  imposition  of  this  tax 
will  Improve  the  VS.  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  from  $1  Va  to  $1 V2  billion  a  year. 
But  this  is  not  an  untried  and  untested 
tax  proposal.  Just  the  prospect  that  this 
tax  would  be  enacted  during  the  second 
session  of  Congress  has  had  a  very  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position.  During  the  9  months 
preceding  President  Kennedy's  proposal 
for  this  tax,  capital  outflows  Into  foreign 
securities  amounted  to  $1,985  million  at 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates.  In  the 
9  months  since  the  announcement,  these 
outfiows  have  amounted  to  only  $290  mil- 
lion at  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates. 
This  represents  a  reduction  of  $1.7  bil- 
lion in  the  annual  rate  of  outfiow — clear 
evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  tax. 

This  is  not  a  permanent  tax.  The  act 
provided  for  a  termination  date  of  De- 
cember 31,  1965.  By  that  time  it  should 
no  longer  be  necessary. 

This  is  a  proven  and  effective  means 
of  meeting  a  problem  which  we  cannot 
ignore.  It  success  is  imperative  for  it 
involves  nothing  less  than  the  continued 
soundness  and  stability  of  the  dollar. 
And  that  Is  of  vital  importance  of  all  of 
our  citizens. 

FOOD    Ton.    PEACX 

Food  for  peace  is  the  name  often  given 
for  the  programs  which  are  carried  on 
under  Public  Law  480.  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act. 
The  basic  purpose  of  that  act  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  use  of  excess  farm  products — 

to  expand  International  trade,  to  promote 
the  economic  stability  of  American  agricul- 
ture and  the  national  welfare  *  *  *  to  en- 
courage economic  development  •  •  •  to  pro- 
mote collective  strengrth  and  to  foetcr  •  •  • 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

This  act  was  ptissed  in  1954  and  it  has 
been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  many 
recipient  countries  of  the  free  world  as 


well  as  to  the  United  States  during  t^ 
10  years  of  its  operation.  As  I  poinUt 
out  earlier  in  this  report,  our  agrlcul* 
tural  problem  in  the  United  States  h 
one  of  abundance.  This  act  has  opeotf 
up  effective  outlets  for  our  food  and  fiber, 
thus  helping  to  stabilize  the  agricultural 
economy.  In  the  past  10  years,  $12.3  bU> 
lion  worth  of  agriculture  products  havt 
been  shipped  overseas  under  this  pro> 
gram;  this  is  27  percent  of  all  agricul- 
tural exports  for  the  period. 

Over  the  same  period,  the  food-for- 
peace  program  has  enabled  the  United 
States  to  combat  famine,  malnutrition, 
and  hunger  in  less  developed  countrlei, 
It  is  estimated  that  assistance  has  been 
rendered  to  approximately  100  million 
people  through  this  program.  It  has  also 
promoted  the  economic  growth  of  theie 
less  developed  countries;  and  their  eco< 
nomic  growth  will  eventually  mean  en- 
larged export  markets  for  United  States 
agriculture  and  industry. 

As  amended,  this  act  contains  four 
titles  under  which  surplus  American 
agricultural  commodities  are  distributed 
to  friendly  countries.  Our  action  this 
year  concerns  titles  I,  II,  and  IV.  Title 
I  authorizes  the  sale  of  farm  products 
for  foreign  currencies.  This  program 
accounts  for  the  largest  volume  of  food- 
for-peace  programs — 62  percent  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  shipments.  Under  this  title, 
foreign  countries  buy  American  farm 
products  with  their  own  currencies  in- 
stead of  dollars.  The  foreign  currencies 
realized  from  these  sales  are  controlled 
by  the  United  States  and  can  be  used 
for  several  purposes,  such  as  to  pay  some 
of  the  oversea  costs  of  American  em- 
bassies and  other  Government  programs, 
to  be  loaned,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  U.S.  private  enterprise  over- 
seas, or  to  be  turned  back  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  cooperating  country  as  loans 
or  grants  for  economic  development. 
This  year,  we  extended  title  I  for  2  cal- 
endar years,  through  1966.  and  author- 
ized $2.7  billion  in  addition  to  any  un- 
used previous  authorization. 

Title  n  of  Public  Law  480  authorizes 
the  use  of  U.S.  farm  products  in  emer- 
gency assistance  programs,  such  as  are 
required  following  earthquakes,  fioods, 
drought,  and  other  disasters.  Title  n 
commodities  are  also  used  to  support 
economic  development  projects  in  the 
emerging  countries.  Exports  under  this 
title  in  the  past  10  years  account  for  9 
percent  of  Public  Law  480  shipments. 
This  year  we  extended  title  II  for  2  years 
and  authorized  expenditure  commit- 
ments of  up  to  $400  million  each  year 
in  addition  to  unused  previous  author- 
izations. We  also  provided  that  up  to 
$7.5  million  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion funds  under  this  title  may  be  used 
each  year  to  purchase  title  I  foreign  cur- 
rencies for  use  on  self-help  activities 
designed  to  alleviate  the  causes  of  the 
need  for  assistance. 

We  also  amended  that  act  in  several 
ways  to  enable  the  Congress  to  exercise 
more  control  over  the  supervision  and 
operation  of  Public  Law  480  and  to  as- 
sure that  the  United  States  receive  the 
maximum  possible  benefit  from  surplus 
commodities  exported  under  the  act.     I 


should  like  to  mention  some  of  these 
provisions. 

First,  we  provided  that  this  covmtry 
will  receive  the  highest  M)pllcable  cur- 
rency exchange  rate  granted  in  the  re- 
cipient country  and  in  no  event  shall 
the  rate  of  exchange  be  less  than  the 
most  favorable  rate  granted  to  any  other 
country  in  the  world  for  the  same  type 
of  transaction. 

Second,  we  provided  for  the  converti- 
bility of  currencies  acquired  under  title 
I  'to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  ef- 
fectuation of  the  purp>oses  of  this  act." 
We  require  that  the  maximum  amount 
possible  of  these  currencies  be  made  con- 
vertible and.  in  any  event,  that  enough 
be  made  convertible  to  pay  the  costs  to 
the  United  States  for  all  U.S.  Govern- 
ment purposes  in  the  host  country. 

Third,  in  order  to  protect  American 
shipping,  we  have  required  that  the  re- 
cipient country  pay  the  basic  freight 
charges  on  shipments,  and  that  to  the 
extent  that  the  goods  are  shipped  in 
American  bottoms,  the  charges  must  be 
paid  in  dollars. 

Fourth,  we  have  lifted  the  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  foreign  currencies  ac- 
quired under  title  I  which  can  be  used 
for  Cooley  loans  and  have  provided  that 
as  much  of  these  funds  as  can  be  used 
for  Cooley  loans  shall  be  so  used.  Cooley 
loans  are  loans  which  are  made  in  for- 
eign currencies  to  provide  concerns  or 
persons  who  wish  to  invest  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  foreign  country. 

Fifth,  we  have  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  advisory  committee  to 
consult  with  the  executive  on  the  use  of 
funds  acquired  under  title  I.  We  did 
so  because  we  felt  the  need  for  closer 
liaison  between  the  legislature  and  the 
executive  on  this  matter. 

Sixth,  we  prohibited  sales  of  any  kind 
under  Public  Law  480  to  any  country 
which  the  President  determines  to  be  an 
aggressor  or  to  be  using  U.S.  funds  in  a 
manner  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Seventh,  we  have  redefined  the  phrase 
"friendly  nation"  as  used  in  the  act  to 
exclude  any  nation  controlled  by  a  Com- 
munist government  whether  or  not  it  Is 
controlled  by  the  organization  control- 
ling the  world  Communist  movement. 
Prom  now  on,  sales  under  title  I  will  be 
prohibited  to  countries  which  do  not 
come  under  the  new  definition  of 
"friendly  nation"  or  which  have  ships  or 
airplanes  under  their  registry  carrying 
on  trade  with  Cuba. 

Title  IV  provides  for  the  expansion  or 
maintenance  of  expKjrt  sales  of  U.S.  farm 
products  for  dollars  through  long-term 
supply  and  credit  contracts.  We  will 
permit  dollar  sales  for  credit  under  this 
title  only  with  those  countries  presently 
defined  as  "friendly  nations,"  and  in  the 
case  of  any  country  which  has  not  here- 
tofore been  eligible  for  such  dollar  sales, 
we  have  limited  the  credit  period  to  5 
.vears. 

Pood  for  peace  has  been  a  very  worth- 
while and  beneficisil  progrsun.  It  has 
proven  to  l>e  a  most  effective  instrument 
for  converting  our  agrlciil  tural  surpluses 
into  good  will.  It  was  well  to  extend  it 
this  year  and  it  was  prudent  to  tighten 
up  some  of  its  provisions. 


Urm-AMEKICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

The  agreement  establishing  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  became 
effective  in  December  1959,  when  It  was 
accepted  by  19  Latin  American  Repub- 
lics and  the  United  States:  and  the  Bank 
commenced  op>erations  on  October  1, 
1960. 

This  Bank  was  established  to  promote 
the  economic  development  of  the  mem- 
ber countries,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, by  making  loans  to  either  govern- 
mental or  private  entities.  Such  loans 
are  usually  made  for  specific  projects,  but 
they  may  also  be  granted  to  development 
banks  and  institutions  in  member  coun- 
tries for  relending  for  projects  not  large 
enough  to  warrant  direct  credits  from 
the  Bank.  Loans  to  private  borrowers 
may  be  made  either  with  or  without  a 
governmental  guarantee. 
.  The  Bank  also  provides  technical  ad- 
vice and  assistance  in  preparing,  financ- 
ing, and  executing  development  plans 
and  projects. 

In  January,  the  Congress  authorized 
additional  U.S.  contributions  to  the  Bank 
to  enable  it  to  continue  and  to  enlarge 
its  lending  activities.  Public  Law  88-259 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Bank,  to  ap- 
prove certain  changes  in  the  structure  of 
the  Bank,  to  vote  for  increases  in  the 
capital  stock  and  fund  for  special  opera- 
tions, and  to  agree  to  the  subscription  of 
the  proportionate  U.S.  share  in  the  in- 
creases—$411,760,000  to  increase  the 
capital  stock  suid  $50  million  for  the 
special  fund. 

INTERNATIONAL      BANK      FOR      RECONSTRUCTION 
AND   ITNANCE WORLD    BANK 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  is  patterned  after  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment— World  Bank.  The  latter  institu- 
tion came  into  existence  in  1945  to  as- 
sist in  the  reconstruction  and  develop- 
ment of  its  member  countries.  It  has 
proved  to  be  a  very  valuable  and  success- 
ful agency  for  the  betterment  of  inter- 
national econ<Mnlc  relations. 

In  my  report  last  year,  I  described  in 
some  detail  the  background  of  this  or- 
ganization and  the  legislation  enacted 
in  1963  to  enable  It  to  continue  and  to 
expand  its  activities.  Here  I  need  only 
say  that  Public  I^w  88-178  authorized 
the  U.S.  Governor  to  vote  for  a  $1  bil- 
lion Increase  in  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank.  That  Increase  was  required  to 
permit  new  member  countries  of  the 
Bank  to  subscribe  and  to  enable  present 
members  to  Increase  their  sul)scriptions 
when  appropriate. 

INTERNATIONAL    DEVKLOPMENT    ASSOCIATION 

The  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation which  came  Into  existence  on 
September  24,  1960,  is  an  affiliate  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development— World  Bank.  Its 
purposes,  as  set  forth  In  its  articles  of 
agreement,  are : 

To  promote  economic  development.  In- 
crease productivity  and  thus  raise  standards 
of  living  in  the  less  developed  areas  of  the 
world  Included  within  the  Association's  mem- 
bership, in  particular  by  providing  finance 
to  meet  their  important  developmental  re- 
quirements on  terms  which  are  more  flexible 
'and  bear  lees  heavily  <»  the  balance  ot  pay- 


ments than  those  of  conventlon&l  loans, 
thereby  furthering  the  developmental  objec- 
tives of  the  IntMTuttlaaaJ  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  and  supplement- 
ing its  activities. 

By  March  31.  1963.  it  had  extended  36 
development  credits  totaling  $450  mil- 
lion In  18  countries  for  Improved  trans- 
portation, agriculture,  electric  power 
facilities,  industry,  education,  and  mu- 
nicipal water  supplies.  These  are  50- 
year.  Interest-free  loans  which  carry  a 
three-quarters  of  1  percent  service 
charge  and  are  repayable  in  hard  cur- 
rencies. 

The  original  subscription  by  member 
coimtries  was  $1  billion,  but  all  of  that 
amount  which  was  available  for  hard- 
currency  loans  was  expected  to  be  in 
use  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1965. 
Thereafter,  major  loan  operations  would 
end  unless  new  currencies  were  provided. 

In  May  1964.  the  Congress  sent  to  the 
President  a  bill  authorizing  $312  million 
as  the  U.S.  contribution  to  a  proposed 
$750  million  increase  in  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  Association.  These  con- 
tributions are  payable  in  three  install- 
ments of  $104  million  each,  beginning  in 
the  fiscal  year  1966.  This  action  had 
been  recommended  by  President  John- 
son in  his  message  on  foreign  assistance. 
transmitte<r  to  the  Congress  on  March 
19,  1964.  There  he  described  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Association  as  "international 
sharing  in  the  aid  effort  at  its  best."  He 
hailed  the  passage  of  this  legislation  as : 

A  major  victory  for  the  American  j>eo- 
ple.  for  an  effective  foreign  policy  and  for 
commonsense  In  our  international  dealings. 

tTNITED    NATIONS    DEBT 

As  of  June  30.  1964,  the  deficit  position 
of  the  United  Nations  was  $134.5  million. 
As  of  the  same  date,  the  unpaid  assess- 
ments of  United  Nations  members — for 
both  the  regular  budget  and  the  peace- 
keeping operations — amounted  to  $123 
million.  This  is  $22  million  more  than 
the  total  regular  budget  of  that  organi- 
zation for  the  calendar  year  1964.  A  ma- 
jor elements  in  this  loss  of  financial  in- 
tegrity is  the  fact  that  this  year,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
Nations.  15  member  nations  are  more 
than  2  years  behind  in  their  assessments. 

Article  19  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter provides  that  a  member  which  is  in 
arrears  in  the  payment  of  its  financial 
contributions  to  the  organization  shall 
have  no  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  if 
the  amount  of  its  arrears  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  the  contributions 
due  from  it  for  the  preceding  2  full  years. 
Many  of  the  Nations  which  are  currently 
in  arrears  have  objected  to  the  peace- 
keeping op>erations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  on  this  ground  have  refused  to 
pay  their  assessments.  However,  in  an 
advisory  opinion  on  July  20,  1962.  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  held  that 
expenditures  for  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions constitute  expenses  of  the  organi- 
zation and  shall  be  app>ortioned  among 
the  members  by  the  General  Assembly 
under  article  17  of  the  charter.  Fur- 
ther, this  advisory  opinion  was  accepted 
by  the  General  Assembly  In  «  resolution 
on  December  19.  1962.  There  Is,  there- 
fore, no  question  about  the  financial  ob- 
ligations of  the  member  or  about  the  au- 
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tomatlc  application  of  the  provisions 
denying  these  members  their  vote  in 
the  General  Assembly. 

But  the  certainty  of  these  points  has 
not  deterred  the  defaulting  nations  In 
their  defiance.  The  executive  branch  of 
the  U.S.  Government  has  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  United  States  sup- 
ports prompt  and  vigorous  application  of 
article  19.  However,  it  was  the  Judgment 
of  many  Members  of  this  Congress  that 
there  remained  doubts  among  the  defiant 
nations  about  the  firmness  of  our  resolve. 
For  that  reason,  this  session  of  the  88th 
Congress  has  passed  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  direct 
the  permanent  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  to  continue  efforts  toward 
securing  payment  by  these  defaulting 
nations  and  to  make  every  effort  to  as- 
sure invocation  of  the  penalty  provisions 
of  article  19. 

It  was  the  intent  of  the  Congress,  in 
passing  this  resolution,  to  demonstrate 
the  unity  and  strength  of  our  resolve  and 
thereby  to  dispel  any  doubts  on  the  part 
of  the  defiant.  The  United  Nations 
serves  a  very  useful  and  important  func- 
tion in  promoting  international  under- 
standing, cooperation,  and  world  peace. 
But  it  cannot  long  op>erate  while  its 
budgetary  decisions  are  fiouted. 

INTERNATIONAL    COMMIS.JON     FOR     SUPERVISION 
AND  CONTROL  IN  LAOS 

When  Laos  first  gained  its  independ- 
ence in  1954,  there  was  created  an  Inter- 
national Commission  for  Supervision 
and  Control  in  Laos,  popularly  known  as 
the  ICC.  It  consisted  of  three  Commis- 
sioners— an  Indian,  a  Canadian,  and  a 
Pole — representing  a  neutral  power,  a 
pro-Western  power,  and  a  Communist 
power.  Their  responsibility  was  to  as- 
sure that  foreign  intervention  in  Laos 
wsis  brought  to  an  end.  By  1958  Laos 
felt  confident  that  it  could  maintain  it- 
self and  the  work  of  the  ICB-  ended. 

By  1961  the  Communists  had  stepped 
up  their  activities  in  that  country  and 
the  situation  In  Laos  had  deteriorated 
seriously.  To  meet  this  threat,  the  ICC 
was  reestablished.  A  conference  of  14 
interested  nations  was  convened  in  Gen- 
eva and  out  of  that  conference  came  a 
declaration  on  the  neutrality  of  Laos  and 
a  protocol  to  that  declaration.  The  pro- 
tocol gave  to  the  ICC  the  responsibility 
to  make  certain  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Conference  were  carried  out. 
Specifically,  it  was  instructed  to  super- 
vise and  control  the  withdrawal  of  for- 
eign military  personnel  from  Laos,  to 
supervise  and  control  the  cease-fire,  to 
investigate  cases  of  illegal  introduction 
of  foreign  military  personnel  into  Laos, 
to  assist  the  Government  of  Laos  in  cases 
of  the  illegal  introduction  of  armaments 
into  Laos,  and  to  Investigate  other  pos- 
sible violations  of  the  protocol  and 
agreement. 

The  life  of  the  ICC  is  indefinite.  The 
14  parties  to  the  Geneva  Accord  agreed 
to  make  recommendations  regarding  its 
continuation  not  later  than  1965.  Thus, 
a  determination  on  the  future  of  the 
Commission  will  be  made  next  year. 

Article  18  of  the  protocol  of  the  decla- 
ration of  neutrality  of  Laos  provided  for 


the  sharing  of  the  costs  of  the  ICC.  The 
United  States  assumed  an  annual  assess- 
ment of  17.6  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
Commission.  It  was  possible  to  appro- 
priate fimds  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  un- 
der the  authority  given  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  which  permits  the  pay- 
ment of  assessments  in  international 
bodies  such  as  the  ICC  for  1  year  with- 
out congressional  approval-  Beyond  the 
1-year  period,  congressional  authoriza- 
tion is  necessary  for  continued  financial 
support. 

This  year  we  approved  a  bill  which 
authorized  the  ai>proprlation  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to 
time  for  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  its  share  of  the  costs  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  ICC  The  budget  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  has  not  been  finally 
agreed  upon  but  the  estimated  figure  is 
$3,780,000.  The  U.S.  share  of  17.6  per- 
cent would  be  about  $655,000. 

The  United  States  undertook  an  inter- 
national obligation  as  a  signatory  of  the 
agreement  That  obligation  must  be 
met:  the  act  passed  by  this  Congress  as- 
sures that  it  will  be  met.  It  is  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  have  the  ICC  continue  to  operate  in 
Laos  and  our  continued  support  of  that 
body  is  one  more  piece  of  tangible  evi- 
dence that  we  intend  to  exert  our  efforts 
to  maintain  jieace  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

SOUTH    PACinC   COMMISSION 

The  South  Pacific  Commission  was 
established  in  1948  and  currently  has  five 
particip>ating  member  countries — Aus- 
tralia, France,  New  Zealand,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Its 
purpose  is  to  advise  and  assist  the  par- 
ticipating Governments  in  promoting  the 
economic  and  social  welfare  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  f>eoples  of  the  terri- 
tories in  the  South  Pacific  area.  The 
U.S.  territories  of  American  Samoa  and 
Guam,  as  well  as  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  are  covered  by  the 
Commission's  activities. 

The  Netherlands  recently  withdrew 
from  membership  in  the  Commission 
when  it  ceased  to  administer  the  Nether- 
lands New  Guinea.  This  action  neces- 
sitated a  reapportionment  of  the  per- 
centage contributions  of  the  remaining 
members.  In  order  to  permit  am  increase 
in  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  total 
budget  of  the  Commission,  as  well  as  to 
make  possible  a  moderate  Increase  in 
the  Commission's  work  program,  the 
88th  Congress,  by  joint  resolution,  au- 
thorized the  appropriation  of  $150,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966. 
This  is  an  Increase  of  $50,000  over  the 
former  annual  limitation  on  the  U.S. 
contribution. 

The  Commission  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful and  this  increase  in  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution reflects  a  recognition  of  the 
benefits  derived  by  the  U.S.  territories. 
It  is  also  a  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  free  world. 

INTEROCEANIC    CANAL    STUOT 

In  1910.  when  the  Panama  Canal  was 
first  opened,  an  average  of  five  ships 
transited  each  day.  The  canal  now  aver- 
ages 30  transits  per  day  and  it  is  fore- 


cast that  by  1980  Interoceanic  travel 
exceed  the  capabilities  of  the  canak 
Thereafter,  ships  will  have  to  wait  la 
line  for  the  privilege  of  passage,  at  greal 
expense  to  the  shipowners  and,  ultimate^ 
ly.  to  the  consumers. 

The  physical  inadequacy  of  the  canal 
requires  that  plans  be  made  immedlatdy. 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  and  wider 
canal,  one  which  woxild  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  modern  aircraft  carriers  and 
many  tankers  and  passenger  liners. 
Such  a  restriction  on  the  free  flow  of 
commerce  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  since  70  percent  of  the  cargo 
tonnage  now  transiting  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal involves  goods  which  either  origi- 
nate in  or  are  destined  to  the  United 
States. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  a  sea- 
level  canal.  It  would  require  far  less 
maintenance  than  a  lock-type  canal  and 
would  prove  less  vulnerable  to  nuclear 
attack.  The  time  of  transit  through  a 
sea-level  canal  would  be  reduced  by  ap- 
proximately 50  percent,  with  a  resultant 
reduction  in  the  costs  of  shipping. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  this  Con- 
gress, in  September,  enacted  legislation 
authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  a 
commission  of  five  men  from  private  life 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of.  and  the 
most  suitable  site  for.  construction  of  a 
sea-level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  This  act  also  directs 
the  Commission  to  determine  the  best 
means — conventional  or  nuclear  excava- 
tion— constructing  the  canal  and  the  es- 
timated cost  of  construction. 

This  Commission  will  continue  until 
the  President  determines  that  its  duties 
are  completed,  but  not  beyond  June  30, 
1968.  It  is  directed  to  issue  a  progress 
report  to  the  President,  for  transmission 
to  Congress,  each  July  31. 

Finally,  we  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion of  not  more  than  $17,500,000  to  en- 
able the  Commission  to  carry  out  its 
functions. 

TJie  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  included  an  ap- 
propriation of  $400,000  for  the  Inter- 
oceanic Canal  Commission. 

EL  CHAMIZAL  TREATT  rUNDO 

The  Chamizal  Treaty,  signed  August 
29,  1963,  by  the  United  States  knd  Mex- 
ico, settled  a  century-old  dispute  over 
ownership  of  the  "El  Chamizal "  tract  of 
land.  A  shift  in  the  course  of  the  Rio 
Grande  River  in  the  middle  of  the  1800's 
had  separated  the  "El  Chamizal"  from 
Ciudad  Juarez.  Mexico,  and  attached  it 
to  El  Paso.  Tex.  Over  the  years  nume- 
rous attempts  were  made  to  reconcile 
and  arbitrate  this  boundary  issue;  in 
fact,  every  administration  since  1910  had 
tried  to  settle  the  dispute. 

In  June  1962.  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos  an- 
nounced that  they  had  agreed  to  instruct 
their  executive  agencies  to  recommend  a 
complete  solution.  The  resulting  Chami- 
zal Treaty  provided  that  the  United 
States  would  cede  366  acres  of  the  disput- 
ed chamizal  tract,  plus  a  nearby  264 
acres,  to  Mexico  In  return  for  193  acres 
of  land  currently  held  by  Mexico. 

The  implementation  of  this  treaty  re- 
quires the  stabilization  of  the  Rio  Grande 


River  In  a  concrete-lined  channel  which 
vrill  become  the  new  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico.  It 
will  also  require  the  relocation  of  an 
estimated  4,500  U.S.  citiaena  suid  com- 
mercial properties,  bridges,  port  of  entry 
and  El  Paso  city  facilities,  and  railroads 
within  the  area. 

On  April  29.  1964,  President  Johnson 
signed  Public  Law  88-300.  This  measxire 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  "up  to 
$44  9  million  to  implement  the  conven- 
tion on  the  Chamizal.  Without  this  im- 
plementing legislation,  the  significant 
treaty  which  was  finally  negotiated  by 
the  Kennedy  administration  after  a  cen- 
tury of  failure  would  have  been  worth- 
less. 

The  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965  for  the  Department  of  State 
included  an  appropriation  of  $30  million 
to  implement  the  El  Chamizal  Treaty. 

AKZNDICEMTS    TO    THE   TARITP   ACT    OF    1930 

In  Augiist  of  this  year  we  enacted 
compromise  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  U.S.  cattle  industry  without 
harming  our  tariff  negotiations  or  ad- 
versely affecting  the  consumers  of  this 
country. 

The  bill,  as  originally  passed  by  this 
body,  concerned  only  the  free  importa- 
tion of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds  which 
are  Intended  for  exhibition  in  the  United 
States.  Prior  to  this  act,  wild  animals, 
including  birds  and  fishes,  imported  for 
use  in  any  scientific  public  collection  for 
exhibition  for  scientific  or  educational 
purposes  were  admitted  duty  free.  As 
finally  enacted,  the  measure  passed  this 
year  amended  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
extend  the  duty-free  treatment  to  im- 
ports for  sale  for  use  in  scientific  public 
collections. 

The  other  provisions  of  the  act  are  the 
result  of  compromise  with  the  coordinate 
body.  That  house  amended  the  bill 
passed  by  this  body  to  include  the  impo- 
sition of  quotas  on  meat  Imports.  The 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
agreed  to  the  recommendations  of  a  con- 
ference committee  composed  of  Members 
from  each  House  because  they  offer  the 
protection  desired  by  the  domestic  meat 
industry  without  darn  aging  our  vital  for- 
eign trade  in  other  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial commodities. 

As  agreed  upon,  this  act  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  each  year 
beginning  with  tlie  calendar  year  1965.  to 
calculate  a  target  figure  for  imports  of 
chilled,  frozen,  and  fresh  beef,  veal,  mut- 
ton, and  goat  meat.  This  target  figure 
will  equal  the  average  armual  level  of 
imports  over  the  5-year  period  1959  to 
1963.  Euijusted  upward  or  downward  by 
the  same  percentage  that  domestic  pro- 
duction of  the  same  meats  has  increased 
or  decreased  in  comparison  with  average 
annual  levels  for  1959  to  1963.  It  directs 
the  President  to  Impose  quotas  in  order 
to  limit  imports  of  these  meats  to  the 
target  figure  whenever  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  estimates  that,  in  the  absence 
of  such  quotas,  Imports  will  reach  or  ex- 
ceed 110  percent  of  the  target  figure. 
The  quotas  may  be  removed  when  it  is 
estimated  that  without  them  imports  will 
fail  to  equal  110  percent  of  the  target 
leveL 


The  qnotaa  wlH  be  allocated  among  the 
supplying  countriea  on  the  basis  of  their 
ahare  of  the  mai^et  during  a  previous 
representative  period. 

Finally,  the  act  enumerates  three  cate- 
gories of  clrctimstances  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  which  the  President  may  sus- 
pend or  Increase  quotas  previously  pro- 
claimed. He  may  Increase  or  suspend 
the  quotas  if  such  action  is  required  by 
overriding  economic  or  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  when  the 
supply  of  these  meats  Is  inadequate  to 
meet  domestic  demand  at  reasonable 
prices,  or  if  trade  agreements  entered  in- 
to after  the  enactment  of  this  act  accom- 
plish the  intent  of  the  bill. 

roREiaN  nsHiNO  vessels 

In  the  summer  of  1963  numerous  Rus- 
sian fishing  vessels.  Including  trawlers 
and  large  factory  ships,  were  spotted  by 
the  Coast  Guard  off  the  east  coast,  close 
to  the  U.S.  territorial  limit.  Others  were 
sighted  west  of  Alaska,  some  within  the 
3 -mile  U.S.  territorial  limit.  Under 
existing  law  at  that  time,  the  United 
States  was  not  authorized  to  penalize 
these  trespassers. 

On  May  20,  1964,  President  Johnson 
signed  legislation  which  established  pen- 
alties for  foreign  vessels  wliich  fish  with- 
in the  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States  or  take  any  "fishery  resource" — 
rfiellflsh — from  the  Continental  Shelf 
adjacent  to  the  United  States.  Any  per- 
son violating  the  act  may  be  fined  up  to 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  up  to  1  year,  or 
both.  And  any  vessel  used  in  connection 
with  violation  of  the  act  is  subject  to 
forfeiture. 

In  signing  this  measure.  President 
Johnson  referred  to  it  as  the  fulfillment 
of  a  "longstanding  need." 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  concludes  my  de- 
tailed description  of  the  more  significant 
legislation  enacted  by  the  88tli  Congress. 
In  each  case  I  have  attempted  to  point 
out  not  only  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
but  also  the  reasons  for  the  legislation 
and  the  manner  In  which  the  solution 
we  have  offered  will  meet  the  existing 
problem. 

In  any  report  of  this  nature,  it  is  dif- 
ficult not  to  become  overburdened  with 
detalL  The  result  would  be  an  enumer- 
ation of  seemingly  unrelated  facts  which 
has  little  meaning  in  the  broad  sense. 
If  this  report  leaves  auch  an  impression, 
I  have  done  a  great  injustice  to  this  Con- 
gress. For  one  of  the  remarkable  things 
about  the  88th  Congress  is  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  legislation  enacted. 
Our  record  is  not  a  hodgepodge  of  iso- 
lated enactments.  Rather,  our  record  is 
made  up  of  a  host  of  acts  which  comple- 
ment each  other  and  which,  taken  to- 
gether, form  a  coherent  whole. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  the  reasons 
for  the  inner  unity  of  our  record.  Such 
imlty  inevitably  exists  when  a  Congress 
has  attacked  problems  in  their  compli- 
cated relationships.  I  have  attempted 
to  make  it  clear  that  in  seeking  solutions 
to  national  problems  we  have  considered 
causal  relationships  and  the  Interaction 
between  various  factors  in  our  society. 
Because  of  this  we  have  not  initiated 


programs  which  will  operate  at  the  ex- 
pense of  each  other.  Rather,  they  at- 
tadE  the  basic  proUems  of  our  time  in 
their  various  aspects  and  manifestations 
and  c(»nplement  each  other  in  mitigat- 
ing or  eliminating  them. 

More  basically,  the  coherence  in  our 
program  is  the  result  of  a  flact  to  which 
I  devoted  myself  at  some  length  at  the 
beginning  of  this  report.  There  I  pin- 
pointed, as  the  wellspring  of  our  activi- 
ties of  the  past  2  years,  the  coxKiiUon  of 
man.  This  is  the  element  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  of  the  problems  which  we  have 
met  and  which  has  dictated  the  solution 
which  we  have  offered.  Our  enactments 
are  in  harmony  with  each  other  because 
they  are  all  designed  to  care  for  our 
citizens,  to  care  for  them  in  the  real 
sense.  For  this  Congress  has  rightly 
realized  that  man  is  truly  cared  for  by 
his  government  only  when  t2iat  govern- 
ment creates  those  conditions  which  en- 
able him  to  develop  himself  to  his  full 
capabilities. 

I  truly  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  by 
our  actions  in  the  past  2  years  we  have 
enabled  our  people  to  lead  richer  and 
more  meaningful  lives.    We  have  real- 
ized that  every  need — Indeed,  the  deepest 
needs — are  not  material  and  that  prog- 
gress  must  ever  be  the  servant  of  man's 
needs.     We  have  extended  opportunity 
to    those    segments    of    our    population 
which  are  most  in  need  of  it  and  In- 
creased opportunity  for  those  who  al- 
ready possess  It  in  some  measure.     We 
have  recognized  that  the  creation  and 
maintenance    of    the   conditions    which ' 
make  individual  self-realization  possible 
is  perliaps  more  essential  in  this  mid- 
20th  century  than  ever  before  precisely 
because    the    forces    In    this    cMnplex, 
anonjrmous  society  tending  toward  the 
destruction  of  those  conditions  are  so 
strong  and  all  pervading.    But  our  faith 
in  man's  ability  to  develop  his  full  poten- 
tial and  in  the  ability  of  American  so- 
ciety to  meet  and  solve  its  problems  Is 
undiminished.     Our      accomplishments 
are   proOf   of  that.     For  they  speak   a 
confidence  In  man's  awareness  of  what 
constitutes  a  finer  and  happier  life,  in 
his  desire  to  live  such  a  life,  and  in  his 
ability  to  do  so  if  he  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity. 


The  Acreage  Limit  in  the  Imperial  Vallej 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

OP    BOTTTH    IkAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  150  delegates  to  the  Western  Water 
and  Power  Consumers  Conference  joined 
in  a  letter  to  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Udall  calling  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  acreage  limitation  in  the 
reclamation  laws  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
of  California. 

Their  request  was  initiated  after  an- 
nouncement of  plans  for  disposition  of 
the  excess  landholdlngs  of  the  DiGorgio 
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farms  In  th&t  area.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Include  In  the  Record  text  of 
the  letter  and  the  names  of  those  who 
joined  In  sending  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

President  Ltndon  Johnson, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udaix, 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington.  D.C: 

For  too  many  years  under  too  many  ad- 
ministrations the  excess  landowners  of  the 
Imperial  Valley  ot  California  have  been  al- 
lowed to  flout  the  acreage  limitation  of 
reclamation  law.  On  the  indefensible 
grounds  of  an  imwarranted  administration 
opinion  given  surreptitiously  in  1933  by  a 
Republican  Secretary  of  the  Interior  during 
his  last  days  in  oCQce.  the  Imperial  land 
barons  for  three  decades  have  diverted  to 
themselves  the  subsidized  benefits  of  vast 
public  expenditiu-es  for  irrigation  and  recla- 
mation. This  has  been  and  remains  a  clear 
and  gross  violation  of  the  law  and  of  public 
px>licy.  Instead  of  a  pattern  of  prosperous 
family  farms  and  rural  communities,  as  in- 
tended by  law,  the  Imperial  Valley  is  now 
dominated  by  a  handful  of  large-scale  ab- 
sentee landlords  living  royally  on  the  sweat 
of  exploited  seasonal  workers. 

This  outrageous  situation  has  gone  on  too 
long.  It  is  time  now.  Anally,  to  repudiate 
the  untenable  administrative  decision  of  1933 
which  has  made  it  possible.  That  decision 
never  was  valid  and  It  is  not  so  today.  Late 
as  It  is,  the  requirements  of  law  and  public 
policy  must  be  fulfilled.  We.  the  under- 
signed, with  affiliation  given  for  purp>oees  of 
identification  only,  call  on  you  and  this  ad- 
ministration to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
see  that  it  is.  We  Eire  heartened  to  make  this 
request  at  this  time  by  the  sound  and  cou- 
rageous action  announced  today  of  the  final 
disposition  of  the  excess  lands  of  the  Dl- 
Olorgio  Interests. 

John  Spltzer,  Jr.,  director,  KEM  Klectrlc 
Cooperative,  Linton,  N.  Dak.;  Clarence  Mil- 
ler, director,  Burke-Dlvlde  Electric  Co-op; 
aeorge  Rait,  director,  Burke-Dlvlde  Electric 
Co-op,  Noonan,  N.  Dak.;  Mrs.  Anna  Dahl,  di- 
rector, Sheridan  Electric  Cooperative,  Medi- 
cine Lake,  Mont.;  Olaf  Opedahl,  director, 
William  Electric  Cooperative,  Tioga.  N.  Dak.; 
Norman  Rockstad,  WUllams  Electric  Cooper- 
ative. Wllliaton,  N.  Dak.;  Sigurd  Brogger, 
Williams  Electric  Cooperative.  Williston,  N. 
Dak.;  Arthur  Opoal,  Williams  Electric  Coop- 
erative. Alamo,  N.  Dak.;  John  M.  George, 
Lewlston.  Idaho;  John  D.  Buehle,  Vinton, 
Iowa;  C.  A.  Scheerer.  Boone.  Iowa;  John 
Remington,  Vinton,  Iowa;  Velma  E.  Good, 
Farmers  Union,  Great  Falls,  Mont.;  Julius 
Gess,  Roosevelt  Co,  Farmers  Union,  Wolf 
Point.  Mont. 

Carl  L.  Good,  Wolf  Point,  Mont.;  Keith  E. 
Good,  Montana  Farmers  Union.  Floweree. 
Mont.;  Melvln  E  Good,  Farmers  Union,  Great 
Falls,  Mont.;  Gretchen  G.  Billings,  Helena. 
Mont.;  D.  A.  Depuydt,  Whitewater:  Bern- 
hard  Pollestad,  director.  Baker  Electric,  Can- 
do,  N.  Dak.;  Obed  Larson,  director.  Baker 
Electric.  Cando,  N.  Dak  ;  Magnus  M.  Lysne, 
Harlow,  N.  Dak.;  Nels  Porsborg,  Jamestown, 
N  Dak.;  Ralph  F.  Cook,  Montana  Farmers 
Union.  Great  Falls,  Mont  :  Theodore  Hage- 
rott.  Mandan.  N  Dak.;  F  R.  Logan,  Charlo, 
Mont.;  Larry  L.  Holtz,  Montana  Farmers 
Union.  Floweree.  Mont.;  Arthur  J.  Dore.  Fair- 
view.  Mont.;   Pat  Plummer,  Carlyle,  Mont. 

John  S.  Ryan,  Great  Falls,  Mont.;  Alex  M. 
Conner,  Farmers  Union.  Havre.  Mont.;  Ernest 
Kummerfeldt,  South  Valley  County  Farmers 
Union,  Nahua,  Mont  ;  Alvln  Anderson,  vice 
president,  North  Dakota  Farmers  Union,  Ep- 
ping,  N.  I>ak.;  Melvln  S.  Slverson.  president, 
Williams  County  Farmers  Union,  Wheelock, 
N   Dak  ;  Matt  S.  Schroeder.  Intercounty  Elec- 


tric CooperatlT*.  Alexandria.  8.  Dak.:  Sam 
K.  Uliiluon.  Canton,  8.  Dak^  Unooln- 
Unlpn  Electric  Co>op.,  Alcestar.  8.  Dak.;  Wil- 
Uam  Raabe,  TyndaU,  8.  Dak.;  B  T  Elec- 
tric Cooperative,  Tabor,  8.  Dak.;  Elmer 
W.  Solid,  Martin.  S.  Dak.;  Oliver  O.  Roee. 
Nisland,  8.  Dak.;  Belle  Fourcbe  Irriga- 
tion project.  NeweU.  S.  Dak.;  Earl  J.  Rob- 
inson, Collins,  Iowa;  Marshall  County  Elec- 
trict  Co-op,  Marshalltown,  Iowa;  Mark  Bob- 
be,  director,  James  Valley  Electric  Co-op., 
Edgeley.  N.  Dak.;  Clarence  Welander,  first 
vice  president.  North  Dakota  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association. 

Chas.  A.  Bonderob,  Huntley,  Mont.;  E.  M. 
Arntson,  manager,  Trl-County  Electric  Co- 
op. Carrlngton,  N.  Dak.;  Norman  W.  Cross, 
manager.  Slope  Electric  Cooperative,  New 
England.  N.  Dak.;  Douglas  M.  Nordby,  di- 
rector. Slope  Electric  Cooperative,  New  Eng- 
land, N.  Dak.;  John  Jacobs,  director.  Slope 
Electric  Cooperative,  New  England,  N.  Dak  ; 
Albert  Deede,  director,  Trl-County  Electric 
Cooperative,  Carrlngton,  N.  Dak.;  Albert 
Smetana,  director.  Central  Power  Electric 
Cooperative,  Mlnot.  N.  Dak.;  E.  F.  Evans, 
Clark  County  Public  Utility  District.  Van- 
couver, Wash.,  G.  W.  Watters.  Clark  County 
Pvibllc  Utility  District,  Vancouver,  Wash.; 
Ross  B.  Shepheard,  Skamania  County  Public 
Utility  District,  Underwood.  Wash.;  Jack  K. 
Hicks,  Marion,  Iowa;  W.  E.  Adams,  Marlon, 
Iowa;  John  Weber,  Jr.,  KEM  Electric  Co- 
operative, Linton,  N.  Dak.;  Joseph  Vetter. 
KEM  Electric  Cooperative.  Linton.  N.  Dak. 

J.  Bruce  Boeworth,  KEM  Electric,  Linton. 
N.  Dak.;  Lome  Hilller.  director,  Nodak  Rural 
Electric  Production  Credit  Association,  Hen- 
sel,  N.  Dak.;  Arlo  Beggs.  Jamestown.  N.  Dak  ; 
Evert  Nelson.  Washburn,  N.  Dak.;  Henry  O. 
Lundene.  Adams,  N.  Dak.;  State  chairman. 
North  Dakota  Federation  of  Production 
Credit  Associations;  Robert  Small,  Capital 
Electric  Co-op,  director,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak  ; 
John  Nlevwsma.  Linton,  N.  Dak  ;  Mark  B. 
Holtz,  KEM  Electric.  Drlscoll,  N.  Dak.;  Har- 
old R.  Lee,  Denver,  Colo.;  Gus  Norwood,  Van- 
couver, Wash.;  V.  T.  Hanlon,  Madison,  S 
Dak.;  Paul  Shaw,  Hodges.  Mont  ;  Prank  J 
Hammont,  Broken  Bow,  Nebr.;  Alan  Ham,  vice 
president,  Oregon-Washington  Farmers 
Union,  La  Center,  Wash.;  Oscar  Kendall, 
board  member,  Oregon-Washington  Farmers 
Union,  Corvallls,  Oreg.;  C  R  Thlessen,  Mon- 
tana Senate.  Lambert,  Mont. 

Herbert  Weber,  Linton,  N.  Dak  ;  William 
Reich.  California  Farm  Research  and  Legis- 
lative Committee,  Oakland,  Calif.;  Kasper 
Kerner,  president,  Dunn  County  Farmers 
Union.  Gladstone.  N  Dak.;  Mrs.  Jos.  Abfalder, 
board  member.  Farmers  Union  Dunn  County. 
Gladstone,  N.  Dak.;  Mrs.  Kasper  Kerner. 
Gladstone,  N.  Dak.;  Mrs.  Frank  Lassey,  Mc- 
Kenzie  County  North  Dakota  Farmers  Union. 
Cartwrlght.  N.  Dak.;  Judd  Walker.  McCone 
Electric  Cooperative;  Charles  Jewett,  Wibaux. 
Mont.;  E.  H.  Robinson,  (LYREA),  Sidney. 
Mont.;  Albert  L.  Wernette,  member,  Michi- 
gan Farmers  Union,  Remus.  Mich  ;  A.  F. 
Troyer,  president,  Indiana  Farmers  Union. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Chester  A.  Johnson,  presi- 
dent, Michigan  Farmers  Union.  Lakeview. 
Mich  ;  Frank  Frederick,  Central  Iowa  Power 
Co-op,  Marlon.  Iowa;  O  L  Snltness.  director, 
Trl-County  Electric;  Milton  Wlltse.  Cass  Elec- 
tric. Lisbon,  N.  Dak. 

Rev.  James  L.  Vl2zard.  S.J  ,  National  Cath- 
olic Rural  Life  Conference,  Washington.  DC  ; 
Angus  McDonald.  National  Farmers  Union; 
Lin  Peragen,  Blsmark,  N.  Dak.;  Lloyd  HoUls- 
ter,  Huron.  S  Dak.;  A.  S  Wellnger.  Napoleon, 
N.  Dak.;  Oscar  Pfelfle,  Wlshek,  N.  Dak  ;  Mel- 
vln Duerre,  North  Central  REA,  Mohall,  N. 
Dak.;  Oscar  Torstenson  Dawson,  Minnesota 
Valley  Co-op  Light  &  Power,  Montevideo, 
Minn.;  John  Reese,  Scott  Engineering  Co, 
Watertown,  S.  Dak.;  Leo  Callahan,  Baker 
Electric  Co-op..  Inc..  Cando.  N  Dak  ;  A.  C. 
Hauffe,  president.  South  Dakota  Rural  Elec- 
tric Association,  Leola,  S.  Dak.;  Frank  Daniels, 
Montana  Farmers  Union;  John  M  Ecklund, 
Englewood.  Colo  ;  James  C   Webster.  Madison 


Dally  Leader.  Madison.  S.  Dak.;  Lucille 
nette.  Farmers  Union,  Remus.  Mich.; 
Johnson,    Fanners    Union,    Lakeview. 

John  WaUanen,  Moose  Lake,  Minn.; 
Prank,  Tellowstone  Valley  REA.  Park 
Mont.;  Oliver  M.  Dahl,  Hyllte  Farmers  Un 
local.  Boeeman.  Mont.;  Mrs.  Nellie  Eric 
Verendrye  Electric.  Mlnot,  N.  Dak.; 
Mathews,  manager,  Yellowstone  Valley 
trie  Co-op.,  Huntley,  Mont.;  W.  H.  SeniMltl 
manager.  Park  Electric  Cooperative,  Livli^| 
ton.  Mont.;  L.  H.  Jacobson,  manager,  ~ 
more  Electric  Power  Co-op.,  Rapid  City.  %\ 
Dak.;  Arthur  Jones,  president.  Basin 
trie  Power  Co-op.,  Brltton,  S.  Dak.;  Heg^l 
Texley.  Jr..  director.  Slope  Electric,  Lemma^l 
S.  Dak.;  G.  J.  Jacobs,  director,  Slope 
trie.  Regent,  N.  Dak.;  Margaret  Bucher, 
tana  Farmers  Union,  Great  Falls,  Mont.; 
Arthur  Jones,  Brltton,  S.  Dak.;  Elmer  Sch«^| 
Alpera,  S.  Dak  ;  Harley  Erickson,  Hettlnnt 
N.  Dak 

Kmil    Rlehl,    Ben    H.    Radcliff,    president,! 
South  Dakota  Farmers  Union,  Huron,  8  Dtk, 
North  Dakota  Farmers  Union;  Leland  G.  Uul 
mer,  manager.  North  Dakota  Association  o(| 
Rural    Electric    Coof>eratives.    Bismarck,   |, 
Dak.;  Helge  E.  Nygren,  president.  North  D».| 
kota  Association  of  Rural  Electric  Coopeiv 
tlves;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster  Rex,  South  Dakota 
Northern   Electric.  Aberdeen,   S.   Dak.;   Sea«| 
ator    George    C.    Oerdes,     Nebraska    Poi 
Commission;   Kenneth  Ervln.  manager,  Ott>| 
ver-Mercer  Electric  Oo-op.,   Hazen,  N.  Dak; I 
BUI    Heth,   Beulah,   N.    Dak.;    M.   L.    Burgla 
Basin  Electric  Power  Cooperative,  Bismaroi^ 
N.  Dak;  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  National  Rural  Elee> 
trie     Cooperative     Association,     Washington, 
DC;    Robert   J.    Elklns,    president,    Oregon- 
Washington    Farmers    Union,    Salem,    Oreg; 
Mrs.    Robert    J.    Elklns,    Oregon-Washlngtotl 
Farmers  Union;    Mrs.  Alan  Ham.  La  Cent<lr| 
Wash. 

Michael  W.  Straus.  Washington,  DC;  Rob.  I 
ert  St.   Cyr,  H.   F.   McPhall,  Salt  Lake   City. 
Utah;     Lawrence    Erickson,    Central    Pow« 
Electric   Co-op,   Mlnot.  N.  Dak.;    Howard  0. 
Allen.    Fort    Benton,    Mont.;    Axel    Kongslte, 
Towner,    N.    Dak.;    Leon    Blrdsall,    BerthoM,  | 
N.  Dak  :    Albert   Weltz,  Anamoose,  N.  Dak.; 
Mrs.  Albert  Weltz,  Anamoose,  N.  Dak.;  Evelyn  I 
M.  Dahl,   Bozeman,  Mont.;    Melford   Hanson,! 
Velva,  N.  Dak.;  E.  D.  Schmlt,  Mlnot,  N.  Dak.; 
Carl  Tamboo,  Lake  Benton,  Minn.;   Stanlt;  I 
B.  Nelson,  Tyler,  Minn.;  Charles  H.  Swanson,  I 
Russel,    Minn.;    Ivan   Peterson,    Maxbass,   H. 
Dak  ;   Paul  A.  Brandvold,  Sourls,  N.  Dak. 


Inland  Narigation  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  ever-growing  importance  of  our 
Nation's  inland  waterways,  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  Record  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Inland  Navigation  of 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress. The  committee  met  in  the  May- 
flower Hotel  June  3.  1964.  with  Oleason 
N.  Stambaugh,  Sr.,  of  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  as  chairman,  and  Herman  W. 
Schull,  Jr.,  of  Tequesta,  Fla.,  as  secre- 
tary. The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  committee: 

1      NATIONAL  DEFENSE  BENETITS 

The  inland  navigation  conmalttee  affrnif 
Its  recommendation  on  national  defenM 
benefits   adopted  May  8,    1963,   that  the   Na- 
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tlonal   Rivers  and   Harbors  Congrem   adopt 
tbe  foUowtngreeoluUon: 

'It  U  resolved.  That,  while  the  national 
defense  beneflta  of  inland  navigation  have 
long  been  recognUsed  in  principal  they  have 
not  been  accepted  In  fact  to  the  extent  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  be- 
ll ves  to  be  Justified. 

"The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
trress  therefore  recommends  that  the  provi- 
sion of  Senate  Document  No.  97  be  amended 
to  direct  that  the  appropriate  agency  pre- 
pare admlnlstraUve  instructions  for  com- 
puting such  benefits." 

a.  Bamcx  clxarancxs 

The  Inland  navigation  committee  reviewed 

The  Inland  Navigation  Committee  reviewed 
its  recommendations  on  bridge  clearances 
adopted  May  8,  1963.  and  reaffirmed  the 
Imperative  need  for  vmobstructed  use  of 
the  waterways  and  recommended  that  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  adopt  a  res- 
olution to  the  effect  that  adequate  minimum 
clearance  be  provided  for  all  veaseU  paaslng 
through  bridge*  on  Inland  waterways. 
3    paxPAEirnoN  or  coMMrrrxE  ACEm>A 

The  Inland  navigation  committee  rec- 
ommends that  a  procedure  be  adopted  by 
thU  committee  that  any  committee  member 
wUhlng  to  have  an  Item  placed  on  the  agenda 
shall  submit  the  same  In  writing  to  the 
executive  director  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  annual 
meeting  and  that  from  such  Items  an  agenda 
shall  be  prepared;  that  the  prepared  agenda 
shall  not  exclude  the  consideration  of  other 
items  but  shall  give  precedence  to  such  items 
unless  precedence  be  waived  by  majority 
vote  of  the  members  present  and  voting;  that 
copies  of  the  prepared  agenda  be  f\u-nlshed 
the  members  of  the  committee  In  advance 
of  the  annuiJ  meeting. 

«.    SCHEDULINC    OF   COMMrTTEE    MEETTOGS 

The  Inland  navigation  committee  rec- 
ommends that  the  meeting  tlmee  of  this 
committee  and  the  resolutions  committee 
be  scheduled  to  permit  consideration  and 
action  by  the  resolutions  committee  on  rec- 
ommendations of  this  committee. 

HXKMAH    W.    SCHOTJ-.    Jr., 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  committee  members 
who  attended  are  as  follows: 

William  H.  Lewis,  board  of  commis- 
sioners of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans. 

George  Kumpe,  West  Coast  Inland 
Navigation  District.  Post  Office  Box  786. 
Bradenton,  Fla. 

R.  H.  Merrltt,  Escambia -Conecuh 
River  Development  Commission.  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla. 

H.  S.  MUler,  Port  Worth.  Tex. 

Paul  Comola,  Trinity  Improvement  As- 
sociation, Port  Worth.  Tex. 

R.  L.  McKlnney,  Jr.,  Denlson.  Tex. 

Scranton  Jones,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Peyton  M.  Blrdsong,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

W.  L.  Pier,  Port  Worth.  Tex. 

O.  R.  Douglass,  Anderson,  S.C. 

Robert  F.  Ripley.  Norfolk,  Va. 

Joel  C.  Wilcox.  Port  of  Palm  Beach. 
Fla. 

Arthur  E.  Darlow.  Port  of  Miami.  Fla. 

George  J.  King,  Port  Canaveral,  Fla. 

Wilmer  McCutcheon,  chairman.  Board 
Commissioners  Polk  County.  Fla. 

Giles  Evans,  Jr..  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Marshall  N.  Dana.  Portland.  Oreg. 

George  P.  Davis.  Pleasant  Point,  Green 
Cove  Springs,  Fla. 

Scotty  Fraser.  State  capltol,  Tallahas- 
see, Fla. 

H.  J.  Kelly,  Florida  Board  of  Conserva- 
tion. 
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Fata  Franklin.  Port  Myers.  Fla. 

vmcent  J.  Kalaer.  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Charles  Q.  Crom.  Toledo.  Ohio. 

Earle  B.  Butler.  130  City  Hall.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  ,   „  _^ 

Roderick  S.  Mclver,  Canaveral  Port 
Authority,  Rockledge.  Pla. 

J.  Otto  Wallace.  South  Jersey  Port 
Commission,  Camden,  N.J. 

Donald  A.  Young."' Stopkton  Springs, 

Maine. 

L.  C.  Bruce,  Raleigh.  N.C. 

R.  H.  Anderson,  Stanley  Engineering 
Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

L.  V.  Bruno.  West  Columbia.  S.C. 

Edward  Langlols,  Maine  Port  Author- 
ity. Portland,  Maine. 

Robert  C.  Robinson,  delegate,  repre- 
senting Congressman  Stanley  Tttppkr, 

of  Maine. 

Edward  C.  Hudowalskl,  Department  of 
Public  Works,  Division  Operating  and 
Maintenance,  State  Office  Building,  Al- 
bany. 

Thompson  D.  Litchfield.  Washington. 

N.C. 

Henry  S.  Noble.  New  Canaan.  Conn. 

George  W.  Swlndel,  University.  Ala. 

Joseph  R.  Snyder,  Missouri  Water  Re- 
sources Board,  Jefferson  City.  Mo. 

Othle  R.  McMurry,  Iowa  Natural  Re- 
sources Council,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

A.  G.  Glannlnl,  Hammond.  Ind. 


Fate  of  a  River 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGUS 

or  nxnfois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  to  save  the  remaining  scenic  nature 
areas  of  the  Midwest  Is  running  out 
faster  than  most  of  us  Imagine.  After 
long  years  of  frustration  and  toll,  the 
public  has  at  last  rallied  behind  efforts 
to  preserve  the  Indiana  Dunes.  These 
dunes  are  vital  to  meeting  the  recrea- 
tional needs  of  the  growing  population 
near  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Last  month,  in  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  filling  those  needs  while  the 
dunes  still  exist,  the  Senate  passed  S. 
2249.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Indiana  Dimes  National 
Lakeshore.  Unfortunately.  Congress  ad- 
journed before  the  House  could  act  on 
the  bill;  but  Senate  passage  during  the 
88th  Congress  Is  a  giant  step  forward  in 
eventual  enactment  of  this  bill. 

My  attention  has  now  been  drawn  to 
another  threat  to  the  few  remaining  nat- 
ural conservation  and  recreational  areas 
In  the  Midwest.  I  refer  to  the  St.  Croix 
River,  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary 
between  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  A 
proposal  to  construct  a  coal -burning 
generating  plant  on  the  river  has  been 
made,  and  plans  are  being  drawn  to 
begin  the  denudation  of  the  riverfront 
liecessary  for  this  project.  Conserva- 
tionists in  the  area  have  rallied  to  form 
a  Save  the  St.  Croix  Committee.  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  has  urged  the  Department 


of  the  Interior  to  do  all  tb*t  It  can  to 
help  preserve  the  intesrlty  of  the  beau- 
tiful St.  Croix.  Public  support  is  needed, 
and  it  must  come  from  thoee  people  in 
the  Midwest  who  are  slowly  losing  their 
Invaluable  natural  wUdemeaB  areas  to 
the  ever -spreading  grasp  of  private  in- 
terests. I  support  industrial  develop- 
ment and  cc«nmercial  expansion,  but  not 
in  the  few  priceless  wilderness  areas  of 
the  Midwest  still  untouched  by  the  bull- 
dozer. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  the  bat- 
tle being  waged  by  Senator  Pboxmiri  and 
the  Save  ttie  St.  Croix  Conimlttee,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  edi- 
torial from  the  October  8. 1964  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post.  The  editorial, 
•Tate  of  a  River,"  speaks  for  Itself  in 
describing  the  need  to  preserve  this  river. 
I  ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscord. 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows:  

Fate  of  a  Rjvkb 

The  scenic  St.  Croix  River  Is  a  small  water- 
way, but  Its  probable  fate  Involves  a  large 
question.  For  around  100  miles,  the  St. 
Croix  forms  the  boundary  between  Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota.  It  is  fed  by  rweet 
springs.  It  runs  through  verdant  TOuntryslde, 
and  It  Is  protjably  the  most  unspoiled  river 
of  its  size  still  left  In  the  Middle  West.  But 
if  the  Northern  States  Power  Co.  has  Its  way, 
the  St.  Croix  may  soon  be  a  nostalgic 
memory. 

The  power  Urm  wants  to  build  a  coal- 
burning  electric  generating  plant  Just  below 
StUlwater,  Minn.,  which,  with  a  1©60  popu- 
lation of  8,310  Is  the  largest  town  on  the 
path  of  the  St.  Croix.  Coal  bargee  would  be- 
come familiar  feattires  of  the  river  landacape 
since  the  plant  would  be  fed  by  a  coal  pile 
a  half  mile  long.  Cool  waters  drawn  Into 
the  plant  would  be  returned  to  the  river 
tinctured  wttlf  chlorine  and  10  to  17  degrees 
warmer.  This  farm  water  could  soup  up  the 
river  with  aquatic  weeds  and  upset  the  nat- 
ural habitat  of  pike  and  baas. 

A  Save  the  St.  Croix  Committee  Is  fighting 
the  power  company.  Yet  Northern  States 
has  nothing  against  game  or  recreation;  sup- 
porters of  the  project  point  to  the  real  need 
for  electric  power  and  to  the  regional  benefit 
that  the  plant  would  bring.  And  here  Is  the 
large  problem  embedded  In  a  local  fight. 

If  and  when  choice  recreation  areas  and 
imspolled  lakes  and  rivers  are  whoUy  In- 
vaded by  Industry,  it  will  not  be  because  any- 
one planned  It  that  way.  It  wUl  be  simply 
because  In  area  after  area  long-term  con- 
servation Interests  are  subordinated  to  leg- 
itimate but  short-term  commercial  Interest. 
TTils  is  the,  moral  of  the  fight  over  the  In- 
diana Dunes;  with  local  variations,  the  same 
moral  applies  to  the  St.  Croix. 

Isn't  it  time  that  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration took  a  systematic  look  at  this  prob- 
lem? Opponents  of  a  powerplant  on  the 
St.  Croix  maintain  that  the  same  Installa- 
tion would  be  commercially  feasible  oh  the 
already  polluted  Mississippi.  But  no  Federal 
agency  cm-  law  can  presently  halt  the  plans 
for  the  powerplant — there  Is  no  forum  where 
the  merits  of  the  argument  can  be  meaning- 
fully set  forth.  In  piecemeal  fashion,  we 
seem  fated  to  swallow  up  what  Is  left  of  our 
natural  legacy,  saving  only  scraps  and  tatters 
m  populous  regions.  Unless  something  Is 
done,  God's  own  country  will  indeed  become 
Ood's  own  Junkyard.  If  the  Northern  States 
Power  Co.  has  Its  way.  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  St.  Croix  are  going  to  be  Irrevocably 
committed  to  Indturtrlal  development  and  di- 
verted from  the  pvtrpoaeB  of  recreation. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

or   WASHIMOTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
many  words  have  been  written  about  the 
log  export  problem  as  It  pertains  to  the 
economy  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  That 
this  problem  is  of  great  concern  to  the 
people  I  represent,  this  something  I  have 
pointed  out  in  Congress  many  times. 

Recently,  the  A  J*,  of  L.  Labor  Journal, 
published  In  the  Second  District  city  of 
Everett,  Wash.,  provided  some  additional 
meaningful  comment  on  the  log  export 
situation.  In  a  front-page  article,  the 
publication  suggested  that  the  unregu- 
lated export  of  logs  from  this  country 
was  tantamount  to  "the  sale  of  our  birth- 
right." And  the  journal  posed  this  for- 
midable question:  Is  this  Nation  to  sal- 
vage its  birthright,  or  Is  it  "to  become  a 
tree  farm  for  the  economic  benefit  of  for- 
eign nations  and  their  domestic  econ- 
omies?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  labor  jour- 
nal's statement  is  well  worth  reading;  It 
deserves  the  attention  of  Congress. 
Therefore,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  ask  that  It  be  entered  In  the 
Record : 

Shall  Wk  Sell  Oim  Birthright? 

Unregulated  log  exporting  is  tantamount 
to  the  "sale  of  our  blrttirlght."  To  support 
this,  we  offer  the  following: 

Soft  wood  logs  exporta  from  the  State  of 
Washington  Customs  District — Puget  Sound 
area  only  and  not  Including  the  ports  of 
Longvlew  and  Vancouver — reached  266  mil- 
lion board  feet,  for  the  last  6  months  of 
1963,  or  an-«nnual  rate  of  532  million  board 
feet  which  Is  greater  than  the  sustained  yield 
of  all  national  forests  tributary  to  Puget 
Sound. 

This  quantity  Included  both  privately 
owned  and  public  timber  largely  made  avail- 
able by  the  urgent  need  to  harvest  excessive 
blowdown  from  Hurricane  Frieda  (October 
12,  1962),  which  created  a  huge  unnatural, 
and  temporary  supply. 

The  harvesting  of  this  blowdown  &p- 
proaches  completion  in  1964  and  log  ex- 
porters are  now  turning  to  the  public  forests 
for  log  supply  to  maintain  and  expand  their 
export  rate.  If  they  succeed  In  ttils  en- 
deavor, most.  If  not  all  Independent  saw- 
mills and  plywood  plants  In  this  area,  will 
close  for  lack  of  logs.  Increasing  the  number 
of    unemployed    by   thousands. 

For  many  years  It  has  been  recognized  by 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  that  public  timber 
Is  In  critically  short  supply,  compared  to 
the  demand  for  It  from  Independent  wood 
manufacturing  industries,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, these  Industries  have  competed  so  vig- 
orously with  one  another  that  each  year 
finds  fewer  survivors,  with  further  attrition 
inevitable  before  demand  balances  with  sup- 
ply. The  addition  of  log  exporting  to  this 
scene   introduces  chaos. 

These  wood  manufacturing  industries  have 
survived  the  competition  within  themselves. 
They  have  survived  the  competition  of  un- 
restricted lumber  Imports  from  Canada  whose 
products  are  favored  with  cheaper  logs, 
cheaper  labor,  lower  freight  rates,  and  an 
artificial  exchange  rate. 

By  depleting  their  working  timber  re- 
serves and  sharing  In  the  timber  made  avaU- 
able  from  the  blowdown  of  Hurricane  Frieda, 


they  have  surrived  the  tremendous  surge  in 
log  exports,  untU  now.  They  are  efBclent  and 
capable,  but,  thaj  cannot  survive  competi- 
tion for  ttaelr  raw  material  from  thoae  who 
pay  their  labor  10  percent  or  less  of  our 
average  western  Industry  wage. 

Since  It  la  clear  that  the  public  timber 
supply  will  not  support  both  unregulated 
log  exporting  and  the  wood  manufacturing 
industry  traditionally  dependent  upon  It,  we 
approach  a  moment  of  truth. 

When  the  smokescreen  of  selfish-Interest 
argument  has  cleared  away,  this  vital  ques- 
tion will  remain  and  must  be  answered : 
"Shall  the  people  of  the  West  continue  to 
manufacture  finished  wood  products  from 
the  raw  materials  harvested  from  public 
forests,  as  Is  their  birthright,  or  Is  this  area 
to  become  a  tree  farm  for  the  economic  bene- 
fit of  foreign  nations  and  their  domestic 
economies?" 


A  New  CoBtervation  Movement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  1  Senator  Oeorgk  McaovERN.  of 
South  Dakota,  delivered  the  banquet  ad- 
dress at  the  Western  Power  and  Water 
Consumers  Conference  held  at  Bismarck, 
N.  Dak. 

The  address  summarizes  the  work  of 
the  88th  Congress  in  relation  to  some  of 
our  resource  and  conservation  problems 
and  points  out  some  of  the  tasks  that  lie 
ahead. 

Under  the  consent  previously  obtained 
by  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  that  Sena- 
tor McQovcRN's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  New  Conservation  Movement 

(Remarks  of  Senator  Gkorgb  McQovnN  at 
the  Western  Power  and  Water  Consumers 
Conference  at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  Octo- 
ber 1.  1964) 

It  is  a  very  great  honor  to  be  here  to  ad- 
dress this  banquet  meeting  of  the  Western 
States  Water  and  Power  Consumers  Confer- 
ence. 

This  organization  is  more  and  more  filling 
a  vacuum  that  has  existed  In  our  American 
society  since  vested  Interest  groups  captured 
the  National  Conservation  Congress,  orga- 
nized by  aifford  Plnchot  and  Teddy  Roose- 
velt early  In  this  century.  That  once  great 
organization  was  allowed  to  die,  after  its 
capture,  In  1916.  We  have  had  no  comparable 
national,  publlc-orlented  conservation  group 
since.  While  you  do  not  claim  to  be  a  na- 
tional organization,  a  national  role  Is  being 
thrust  upon  you. 

History  was  made  at  your  annual  confer- 
ence 4  years  ago  when  the  late  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  delivered  his  great  Billings  ad- 
dress on  conservation.  That  was  one  of  many 
proud  moments  In  the  all  too  brief  life  of 
our  beloved  President  whose  life  and  death 
stlU  dominate  our  hearts.  History  has  been 
made  here  and  again  today  with  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  Vice-Presldent-to-be  of  the 
United  States — Httbest  Humphrxt,  and  my 
distinguished  colleagues — those  courageous 
champions  of  enlightened  resource  policy 
Senators  Lxb  Mxtcalt  and  QItentin  Burdick. 
The  awturds  this  evening  to  the  late  Sena- 
tor Estes  Kefauver  and  James  O.  Patton  for 
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outstanding  contributions  to  the  devsIoAK 
ment  of  the  Nation's  resources  contrlbuta^ 
yoiir  national  stature. 

Estes  Kefauver's  name  wlU  always  be  syji. 
onymous,  not  only  with  the  advocacy  of  TV4 
and  regional  and  national  resources  devi]. 
opment,  but  with  defense  of  the  public  la. 
terest  In  the  benefits  flowing  from  them. 

The  Dixon-Yates  deal  was  the  first  itsp 
In  a  plan  to  bring  an  end  to  public  resouroia 
development.  Senator  Kefauver's  exposun 
of  Adolph  Wenzell'B  dual  role  In  that  scbenis 
to  subvert  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
serving  both  as  an  employee  of  the  VS. 
Budget  Bureau  and  as  an  officer  of  a  prlvsti 
utility  financing  house,  temporarily  thwarted 
a  vested  Interest  scheme  to  take  over  TVA  and 
other  Federal  power  agencies. 

The  Wenzell  plan,  drafted  in  the  Budget 
Bureau,  was  a  blueprint  for  the  private  In* 
terests  whom  he  served.  It  refiected  a  con- 
tinuing determination  by  the  groups  behind 
Wenzell  to  seize  and  control  the  agenclM 
of  resource  development  and  reestablish 
private  monopoly  over  electric  power  supply 
in  this  country;  to  deny  the  public  the  ben«< 
fit  of  public  works  and  reso\irce  develop- 
ment  projects. 

Estes  Kefauver  is  missed  In  the  VS.  Sen- 
ate, In  the  Congress,  and  In  the  Federal  Oot- 
ernment.  Some  of  the  militancy  about  the 
public  Interest  In  resources  development — 
and  in  monopoly  control — died  with  him 
and  urgently  needs  to  be  revived. 

Jim  Patton  shall  always  be  known  for  hto 
earthy  characterization  of  the  Treaty  ol 
Omaha  between  the  Corps  of  Army  En- 
gineers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  end- 
ing their  war  In  the  Mlssoxirl  Basin  and 
Joining  the  Pick  and  Sloan  development 
plans,  as  a  "loveless,  shameless  shotgun  wed- 
ding."    It  hit  the  bull's  eye. 

Jim  has  for  a  quarter  century  now  been 
an  outstanding  leader  In  efforts  to  bring 
about  water  and  power  development  In  the 
public   Interest. 

Under  his  leadership  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  which  has  Its  roots  here  on  the  Qreat 
Plains  and  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  area, 
has  been  more  than  Just  a  commodity-ori- 
ented farm  organization.  It  has  advocated 
resources  development  for  people  everywhere, 
including  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority  for 
this  great  area,  a  CVA  and  a  TVA  on  the 
Nile.  It  has  been  a  leading  force  under 
Jim  in  niany  other  fields — food  for  peace, 
social^  security,  the  United  Nations,  Improved 
education,  better  housing,  and  a  national 
policy  of  full  employment.  When  Jim  has 
a  dozen  awards  such  as  the  richly  deserved 
recognition  you  have  given  him  this  evening, 
he  wUl  have  begun  to  receive  the  honor  to 
which  he  Is  entitled.  His  drive  toward  a 
Qreat  Society  has  been  conducted  tlirough- 
out  his  long  years  of  devoted  service  to  the 
farmers  of  America  and  to  all  those  whose 
hearts  beat  for  peace  around  the  globe. 

Most  of  us  here  started  our  lives  In  a 
period  In  world  history  when  people  regarded 
certain  essential  resources,  especiaUy  land, 
minerals,  and  energy,  to  be  rather  sharply 
limited,  and  mankind  fated  for  an  unhappy 
existence  as  population  outran  production 
potentialities. 

Malthus  wrote  that:  "When  acre  has  been 
added  to  acre  until  all  the  fertUe  land  U 
occupied,  the  yearly  Increase  in  food  must 
depend  on  the  melioration  of  the  land  already 
in  possession.  This  Is  a  fund,  which,  from 
the  nature  of  all  soils.  Instead  of  Increasing, 
must  be  gradually  diminishing." 

Malthus  did  not  foresee  that  In  the  year 
1964  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  AgricultiU'e  would 
be  attempting  to  get  66  or  70  million  acres 
of  land  out  of  production  and  that  be  would 
announce  that  In  1980  we  wlU  stUl  need  51 
million  acres  less  In  production  than  we  now 
plant 

Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu-e  Freeman  assumed 
in  his  projection  that  population  would  con- 
tinue to  grow  at  a  medliun  rate  and  that  we 
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would  continue  to  supply  about  »4  billion 
worth  of  agricultural  goods  annually  to  the 
neople  of  other  naUons.  Malthus  had  no 
Idea  that  In  1964  New  Mexico  and  Utah  pot- 
ash and  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho 
Dhosphate,  would  be  combined  with  nitrogen 
from  the  air  to  build  soils  to  greater  than 
their  original  productivity.  He  did  not  fore- 
see that  Internal  combustion  engines  would 
nrovlde  us  with  energy  and  free  about  70  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  from  feeding  horses  and 
mules,  nor  could  he  foretell  many  other  ad- 
vances. ,     J  .     „ 

We  can  today  build  soil,  or  grow  food  in  a 
pan  of  water  If  necessary.  And  we  can  grow 
not  two,  but  a  dozen  blades  ol  grass  where 
one  grew  before. 

Malthus,  Rlcardo.  and  their  associates.  In 
the  middle  19th  century,  won  economics  the 
title  of  the  "dismal  science"  with  their  fore- 
casts of  poverty  and  misery  ahead  for  the 
human  race.  Unfortunately,  there  are  many 
still  living  whose  philosophy  Is  based  on  the 
Malthuslan  concepts  of  Inevitable  scarcities 
and  Insist  that  abundance  must  be  guarded 
and  not  shared  because  resources  are  limited; 
that  a  great  society  Is  unattainable 

T\vo  20th-century  economists.  Harold  Bar- 
nett  and  Chandler  Morse  of  Resources  for  the 
Future,  last  year  published  a  new  look  at 
the  prospects  for  the  human  race. 

They  found  that  because  of  scientific  dis- 
coveries and  man's  expanding  knowledge  and 
scientific  skllU,  we  are  today  producing  goods 
of  all  varieties.  Including  allegedly  vanish- 
ing minerals,  at  lower  real  costs  than  ever  be- 
fore with  the  single  exception  of  timber.  It 
takes  less  Input  In  terms  of  time  and  re- 
sources to  produce  a  commodity  unit  than 
ever  before,  although  we  are  using  many 
comparatively  low-grade  ores  and  supposedly 
wornout  land  as  compared  to  Malthus'  time. 

We  could  double  timber  production — the 
one  more  costly  product — in  this  country  by 
replanting  52  million  acres  of  presently  Idle 
tlmberland  and  by  applying  known  forestry 
techniques  to  end  morUllty  and  retarda- 
tion of  growth  In  our  forests  caused  by  fire. 
Insects,  and  disease.  And  If  necessary,  we 
can  build  with  substitutes  for  timber. 

The  two  modern  economists  wrote:  "The 
classical  economists  saw  the  process  of 
growth  subject  to  limitations,  and  we  agree, 
but  they  saw  the  limitations  as  residing  In 
nature,  and  we  see  them  residing  In  man." 

We  do  not  have  resources  to  waste.  They 
must  be  conserved.  But  the  great  limitation 
and  problem  today  is  adjusting  human  atti- 
tudes and  human  institutions  so  we  can 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  new  world  of  re- 
sources which  has  been  opened  to  us  by 
science  and  new  knowledge. 

In  underdeveloped  countries  there  Is  a 
lack  of  both  know-how  and  the  capital  with 
which  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  world 
of  opportunities. 

In  our  own  and  other  developed  nations, 
we  have  Institutional  barriers — vested  In- 
terests In  the  status  quo  ( and  even  a  spokes- 
man or  two  for  the  status  quo  ante) — which 
may  very  well  prove  more  difficult  barriers 
to  overcome  than  those  of  the  underdevel- 
oped lands.  Given  know-how  and  capital, 
and  zeal  to  modernize  their  countries,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  underdevelop)ed  lands  can 
write  on  relatively  clean  slates.  But  In  the 
developed  nations,  there  are  entrenched 
Interests  who  are  so  pessimistic  about  the 
enjoyment  of  resources  through  wise  public 
policy  that  they  make  Malthus  look  like  an 
optimist.  They  cannot  visualize  a  great 
society  and  an  affluent  world  with  even  the 
pockets  of  poverty  wiped  out.  Fortunately, 
that  phUosphy  has  not  dictated  the  course 
of  John  Kennedy  or  Lyndon  Johnson,  nor 
has  it  ruled  the  Congress  now  about  to  ad- 
journ. 

The  88th  Congress  Is  being  called  by  a 
variety  of  names,  both  good  and  bad.  The 
President  remarked  the  other  day  when  he 


signed  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  bill  and  the  wilderness  bill  that  11  it 
were  not  famed  for  the  tax  cut,  the  nuclear 
test  ban,  education  legislation,  antlpoverty 
measures,  and  the  clvU  rights  law,  the  88th 
might  well  be  called  "the  conservation  Con- 
gress." 
We   have    enacted   landmark   conservation 

legislation. 

We  have  passed  two  measures  to  achieve 
development  of  more  adequate  recreational 
facilities  for  the  Nation,  establishing  a  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Outdocff  Recreation  and  a 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  which, 
over  the  next  10  years,  will  make  about  92 
billion  available  for  State  and  Federal  rec- 
reation developments. 

We  have  authorized  the  establishment  of 
a  number  of  new  national  recreation  areas, 
including  the  Lake  Meade  National  Recrea- 
tion area,  the  Ozark  National  Scenic  Rivers, 
Canyonlands  National  Park  In  Utah,  and  the 
Fire  Island  National  Seashore  off  New  York, 

We  passed  a  water  resources  research  bill 
which  your  luncheon  speaker,  Senator 
QuxNTiN  Burdick,  and  I,  had  the  privilege 
of  coeponsorlng  with  Senator  Clinton  P. 
Anderson,  of  New  Mexico.  It  will  get  the 
State  colleges,  which  have  brought  about 
the  scientific  revolution  in  food  production, 
busy  on  water  problems. 

We  stepped  up  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment activity.  We  cleared  the  way  for  extra 
high  voltage  transmission  to  link  the  States 
on  the  west  coast.  Compared  to  other  Con- 
gresses, there  Is  no  question  that  the  88th 
was  resource  and  conservation  minded,  and 
accomplished  much  more  than  most.  It  Is 
entitled  to  the  credit  and  praise  we  are  hear- 
ing. 

But  it  might  also  be  asked  if  the  88th  Con- 
gress did  enough  in  the  water,  power,  re- 
sources, and  conservation  fields  to  assure  the 
realization  of  the  abundance  which  Barnett 
and  Morse  find  possible  If  men's  limitations 
on  development  are  removed.  There  are  a 
number  of  urgent  tasks  which  the  88th  Con- 
gress has  left  undone. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resources,  in  Its  1961  report,  made  five 
major  recommendations.  One  of  them  was 
for  coordinated  and  expanded  research  on 
water  problems.  Congress  Implemented  that 
one  with  the  water  research  act  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  an  Interagency  commit- 
tee of  the  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology at  work  on  coordination  of  water 
research  underway  in  19  different  Federal 
bureaus  and  departments. 

The  select  committee  also  reported  that 
five  river  basins  In  the  Nation  will  have 
reached  the  limit  of  their  water  supply  by 
1980,  three  more  by  the  year  2000,  and  that 
the  whole  of  the  great  American  industrial 
area  which  lies  In  a  belt  across  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  United  States  from  Boston 
south  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  then  west  to 
Sioux  Falls  and  Kansas  City,  Is  threatened  by 
water  shortage  or  pollution  problems. 

We  are  pressing  research  in  desallnlzatlon 
of  water  to  see  If  water  supplies  In  the  south- 
west cannot  be  supplemented  by  conversion 
of  saline  and  brackish  waters. 

Despite  the  urgency  of  the  water  supply 
problems  of  the  southwest  and  the  upper 
Missouri  Basin,  Congress  did  nothing  on  a 
bill  to  speed  research  in  weather  modifica- 
tion. It  salved  Its  conscience  a  bit  by  giv- 
ing the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  $1  million 
for  experiments  In  weather  modification  in 
the  upper  Colorado  and  upper  Missouri 
Rivers — a  pittance  compared  to  need.  The 
Select  Committee  on  Water  Resources  rec- 
ommended the  development  of  plans  by  1970 
for  optimum  development  of  all  river  basins 
In  the  Nation.  It  recommended  aid  to  States 
to  speed  their  water  planning.  It  called 
for  a  biennial  assessment  of  water  supply 
and  needs  by  regions  so  all  areas  would  be 
kept  aware  of  their  situation.    A  river  basin 


planning  bill,  S.  1111,  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committees  was  not  being  pressed  before  the 
Rules  Committee  and  appeared  likely  to  die 
there  as  I  left  the  District  of  Columbia 

The  bill  includes  a  abort  step  toward  co- 
ordination of  Federal  water  agencies  by  cre- 
ation of  a  Federal  Water  Council;  it  au- 
thorizes river  basin  planning  commissions 
and  provides  assistance  to  States  for  Intra- 
state and  interstate  water  planning.  It  also 
provides  for  the  biennial  assessment  of  water 
supply  and  water  requirements  by  water 
regions. 

The  fact  is  that  S.  1111  contains  the  bulk 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  National  Water  Resources 
The  bill  and  reforms  in  our  water  resource 
operations  far  beyond  It  are  urgently  needed, 
but  apparently  will  not  be  enacted  this  year 

This  conference  this  mcH-nlng  heard  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  proposed  North  American 
Water  and  Power  Alliance — a  plan  to  link 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
divert  water  from  areas  on  this  continent 
with  an  oversupply  to  areas  of  need  in  the 
United  States.  It  Is  a  tremendotis  concept 
of  the  sort  we  must  entertain  If  we  are  to 
have  a  world  of  abundance. 

But  before  this  great  flOO  blUion-plus 
plan  is  authorized,  we  must  take  some  first 
steps.  We  must  learn  to  walk  before  we 
can  run.  We  must  have  river  basin  plans 
for  the  upper  Missouri,  the  Columbia,  the 
Colorado,  the  Great  Basin,  the  San  Juan- 
Pecos,  and  the  South  Pacific  region. 

We  have  achieved  trtily  comprehensive 
river  basin  planning  on  a  majc«-  river  only 
once  as  a  nation — the  Tennessee  Valley. 

We  have  recognized  the  need  for  such 
plans  nationally  for  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury— since  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Inland 
Waterways  Commission  reported  in  1908. 

Senator  George  Norrls,  with  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  backing,  proposed 
to  repeat  the  TVA  pattern  throughout  the 
Nation,  but  his  bill  failed  In  the  thirties 
Missouri  Valley  and  Columbia  Valley  Au- 
thority bills  failed  in  the  forties. 

The  first  Hoover  Commission  proposed  that 
we  end  the  major  Institutional  barriers  to 
coordinated  water  resource  development 
within  Government  by  establishing  a  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources.  But.  in 
spite  of  the  unusual  coalition  of  forces  be- 
hind that  proposal,  it  did  not  even  get  a 
hearing  In  Congress.  It  was  headed  off  by 
the  Federal  agencies  and  their  clientele  who 
felt  they  would  be  adversely  affected.  Dr. 
Arthur  A.  Maass  subsequently  wrote  his 
much  cited  article  on  "The  Lobby  That 
Can't  Be  Ucked"  following  that  faUtire. 

Let  me  return  to  the  record  of  the  Con- 
gress. We  did  not  authorize  a  major  water 
resoiu-ces  project  during  the  88th  Congress. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  decided  the 
long-pending  Colorado  River  water  case  in 
1963,  the  lack  of  an  acceptable  plan  for  lower 
Colorado  River  development  foreclosed 
against  either  a  California  or  an  Arizona  proj- 

At  this  moment,  authorization  of  the  great 
Garrison  project  in  North  and  South  Dakota 
appears  hopelessly  stalled  in  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  along  with  the  river  basin  plan- 
ning bill,  and  the  blame  cannot  all  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 
Representative  Howard  Sicith. 

Because  It  affects  South  Dakota  both  direct- 
ly^—a  small  amount  of  irrigation  In  my  State 
Is  involved — and  indirectly  because  it  must 
probably  precede  the  authorization  of  the 
Oahe  irrigation  project,  I  have  followed  Gar- 
rison very  closely  and  helped  with  It  when  I 
could. 

I  want  to  Interrupt  the  tliread  of  my  re- 
marks again  at  this  point  to  pay  a  much 
deserved  tribute  to  Senator  Qubntin  Btjr- 
DicK,  author  of  the  Garrtaon  irrigation  project 
bill.  I  salute,  too.  Senator  Ln  ItrrcALF,  who 
has  provided  the  Nattcm  with  more  personal 
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research  service  In  hla  speeches  on  the  ion's 
than  any  other  Member  of  the  current  Con- 
gress. It  has  been  a  great  job,  and  Ite  effec- 
tiveness will  build  up  In  the  months  ahead. 

The  fight  for  the  resources  developments 
we  must  have  to  keep  this  Nation  prosper- 
ous— to  maintain  our  abundance — requires 
men  of  competence  and  energy,  dedicated  to 
the  undertaking.  Senator  Qttxntin  Bukoick 
has  proved  himself  such  a  amn.  His  handling 
of  the  Garrison  irrij^atlon  project  to  pass  it 
through  the  Senate  virtually  unopposed  was 
a  superb  legislative  job.  Although  the  House 
Is  not  his  direct  responsibility.  I  happen  to 
know  that  he  has  assurance  that  If  Oarrlson 
Is  not  finally  approved  by  the  present  Con- 
gress, it  will  be  the  first  order  of  business 
in  the  House  Interior  Committee  next  year. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  done 
much  other  effective  work.  His  bill  to  In- 
crease the  local  share  of  revenues  from  wet- 
lands will  speed  that  much  needed  conserva- 
tion work. 

His  strong  support  and  coeponsorshlp  of 
my  voluntary  wheat  certificate  proposal 
helped  get  It  enacted  Into  law,  and  wheat 
farmers  should  remember  his  effort  to  In- 
crease export  certificate  values  when  the 
measure  was  under  consideration  on  the 
floor. 

The  Senator  has  supported  all  of  the 
greatly  needed  resources  and  conservation 
legislation.  He  has  proved  himself  both  an 
effective  legislative  general  and  an  effective 
trooper  In  every  fight.  We  need  him,  and  I 
am  certain  the  people  of  North  Dakota  will 
send  hUn  back  to  Washington  next  month 
for  a  6-year  term. 

We  need  him  as  we  need  men  like  Mans- 
riELO  and  MrrcALr,  of  Montana;  McOee,  of 
Wyoming;  and  McCabtht,  of  Minnesota;  be- 
cause the  major  strides  are  yet  to  be  taken 
In  water  development  and  many  other  re- 
source fields.  The  Nation,  and  especially  the 
Western  States  where  resource  developments 
are  the  key  to  economic  growth,  needs  every 
forward-looking  Congressman  and  Senator 
who  can  be  sent  to  Washington  If  we  are  to 
strike  away  the  Institutional  barriers,  the 
human  barriers,  that  bar  the  way  to  the 
great  society. 

The  Congress  now  closing  did  nothing  of 
significance  In  the  mineral  resources  field, 
although  there  is  greet  need  for  relief  for 
some  of  our  key  mineral  Industries,  and  an 
even  greater  need  for  expanded  research 
Into  methods  of  exploring  for  mineral  depos- 
its and  handling  lower  grade  ores. 

The  Congress  did  little  to  speed  up  the 
program  for  the  national  forests,  or  to  has- 
ten replanting  of  private  forest  lands,  al- 
though that  Is  a  critical  resource  area. 

It  Is  admittedly  asking  too  much  to  ex{>ect 
a  single  Congress  to  solve  all  of  our  resources 
problems,  just  as  It  Is  Impossible  for  one 
Congress  or  an  administration  to  settle  all 
of  the  Nation's  economic  problems  for  a  gen- 
eration or  two  ahead.  One  Is  reminded  of 
Congressman  John  Steven  McOroarty,  of 
California,  who  wrote  a  constituent  In  1934: 
"One  of  the  countless  drawbacks  of  being  In 
Congress  Is  that  I  am  compelled  to  receive 
Impertinent  letters  frqm  a  Jackass  like  you 
in  which  you  say  I  promised  to  have  the  Si- 
erra Madre  Mountains  reforested,  and  I  have 
been  in  Congress  2  months  and  havent  done 
It.  Will  you  please  take  two  running  jumps 
and  go  to  hell." 

Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  congres- 
sional candor.  Congressman  McOroarty  was 
defeated. 

But  in  defense  of  Congress,  vast  progress 
has  been  made  since  Congressman  Mc- 
Oroarty's   day. 

We  have  taken  some  giant  steps  In  the 
economic  field  since  World  War  II. 

We  are  today  reaping  some  of  the  benefits 
of  a  fanlghted  economic  planning  and 
action  measure  first  proposed  by  the  man 
you  have  honored  here  tonight — Jim  Patton. 
I  rvter  to  the  Rmploxment  Act  of  1940. 


Since  the  adoption  of  that  act,  we  have 
not  had  a  major  depression. 

We  have  had  reoeeslons.  We  have  had  to 
learn  to  use  eoonomlc  tools  effectively.  For 
one  8-year  period  since  the  adoption  of  the 
act  there  was  some  skepticism  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government  about 
the  efficacy  and  propriety  of  certain  eco- 
nomic measures.  But  the  existence  of  a 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  a  Joint 
Economic  Conunlttee  in  Congress,  and  a  pub- 
lic awareness  that  economic  tools  exist  to 
stimulate  the  economy,  have  resulted  In  steps 
to  prevent  recessions  from  deepening  Into 
a  depression.  When  recessions  were  clearly 
underway  In  the  fifties  the  administration 
finally  acted  to  stop  them,  however  reluc- 
tantly. 

When  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson  came  Into 
office  determined  to  stimulate  the  rate  of 
economic  growth  In  the  United  States,  the 
techniques  by  which  it  could  t>e  done  were 
known.  The  tools  were  at  hand,  and  the 
growth  rate  has  been  Increased  from  about 
3  percent  to  more  than  6  percent  per  year. 

The  great  success  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946.  and  the  policies  and  Instrumentali- 
ties that  It  brought  Into  being,  have  con- 
vinced me  that  John  F.  Kennedy's  point  4 
proposal  -and  I  refer  to  his  point  4  In 
the  historic  Billings  address  to  this  organi- 
zation In  1960 — should  be  revived  and  en- 
acted. 

The  late  President  said :  "Pourth.  we  will 
establish  a  Council  of  Resource  Advisers  In 
the  Office  of  the  President,  to  coordinate 
planning  In  this  field.  We  have  had  many 
short-term,  limited,  piecemeal  studies.  We 
have  not  had  enough  of  the  long-range,  con- 
tinuing, and  comprehensive  surveys,  de- 
termining the  needs  of  our  country,  the  In- 
crease in  oxir  population,  the  available  re- 
sources and  how  they  can  be  fitted  together 
to  build  a  strong  and  vital  country." 

As  a  friend  and  warm  admirer  of  President 
Kennedy.  I  cite  that  statement  without  em- 
barrassment, although  the  objective  was  not 
achieved. 

President  Kennedy  was  convinced  shortly 
after  he  took  office  that  there  was  need  to 
streamline  the  White  House  establishment, 
eliminate  a  number  of  special  offices  and 
councils  engulfing  the  President,  and  stimu- 
late existing  agencies  to  do  the  tasks  which 
needed  doing.  He  asked  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation to  do  some  needed  Jobs  In  relation  to 
resources.  He  then  asked  Congress  to  post- 
pone a  decision  on  a  Council  of  Resource  and 
Conservation  Advisers  to  see  how  his  assign- 
ments of  duties  would  work  out. 

Much  has  been  done.  Resources  research 
repKjrts  have  been  Issued  by  the  scientific 
agencies  assigned  to  the  Job,  and  they  have 
turned  their  attention  to  other  tasks.  A  good 
deal  of  resources  legislation  has  been  pro- 
posed In  both  the  executive  branch  and  Con- 
gress, and  much-needed  measures  have  been 
passed. 

Nevertheless,  today  we  are  short  of  data, 
plans,  and  projections  for  next  steps  In  the 
resources  future. 

We  have  not  made  arrangements  for  the 
biennial  assessment  of  water  resources  sup- 
ply and  demand  by  regions  recommended  In 
1961. 

We  Still  have  a  major  portion  of  the  select 
committee  report  on  water  resources  to 
Implement. 

We  do  not  have  data  on  which  we  could 
start  work  on  an  economic  feasibility  study 
of  the  North  American  water  and  power  pro- 
posal, or  alternatives  to  It. 

We  do  not  have  updated  projections  of 
mineral  reqiilrements,  their  availability  over 
a  period  of  years  domeatlcally  or  by  importa- 
tion from  other  oountrias.  and  we  have  a  far 
greater  dependence  on  mineral  Imports  than 


many    countries.    Including    Russia,    as 
example. 

We  are  momentarily  aware  of  our 
atlon  needs  and  Secretary  of  Interior  Ste«^ 
Udall  has  succeeded  in  persuading  Congn^ 
to  launch  a  program  to  meet  them  becawt 
of  a  recent  short-term  study.  But  we  are  aa( 
going  to  meet  the  recreation  demands  <g 
8(>ortsmen  unless  we  also  adopt  an  adequate 
national  water  plan,  assuring  an  abundanos 
of  fish  and  migratory  wild  fowl  habitat. 

We  are  aware  of  a  need  for  a  nation, 
wide,  giant  power  system  but  have  no  plant 
for  Its  development.  We  are  proceeding  la 
this  area  on  a  hit-and-miss  basis  In  which 
the  public  interest  and  much  of  the  economy 
in  power  costs  It  might  permit  may  be  sacri- 
ficed. 

There  Is  wholly  Inadequate  public  recof* 
nltlon  of  our  forest  needs.  We  are  going  to 
speed  up  reforestation  and  conservation  work 
In  the  forests  as  a  byproduct  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program,  but  even  the  fraction  at 
needed  work  proposed  for  the  Job  Corps  hM 
not  been  estimated. 

Because  of  agricultural  surpluses.  Secre- 
tary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman  has  mads 
some  splendid  projections  of  land  needs  to 
the  year  2000  and  proposed  a  land-use  adjust- 
ment program.  It  needs  to  be  given  greater 
6up]X)rt  and  attention  as  a  part  of  an  overall 
national  resources  program  than  it  Is  now 
getting.  Unfortunately,  too  many  citizens 
regard  Mr.  Freeman's  proposals  as  Incidental 
to  his  farm  program.  It  needs  to  be  put  In 
Its  true  perspective  as  a  major  resource  proj- 
ect by  a  top  resources  general  staff. 

We  need  a  Council  of  Resource  and  Con- 
servation Advisers  as  originally  proposed  by 
tlie  late  Senator  James  E.  Murray  In  1959, 
patterned  after  his  bill  which  established 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  to  keep 
resource  requirements  and  the  adequacy  of 
our  resource  programs  constantly  before  us. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  late  President  John  P. 
Kennedy,  who  asked  only  that  the  decision 
on  such  a  Council  be  postponed  during  a 
trial  of  alternatives,  would  now  agree  that 
the  Council  should  be  established. 

The  vacuums  in  resources  policy  have  not 
all  been  filled  by  the  88th  conservation- 
minded  Congress.  The  88th  did  more  than 
usual,  but  still  not  enough. 

The  Malthuslan  doctrine  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier  depicted  mankind's  lot  as  a 
hopeless  one. 

Chandler  and  Morse  are  only  a  little  mor* 
optimistic  about  man's  future;  they  think 
physical  resources  are  adequate  but  see  little 
hope  that  men  will  remove  human  obstruc- 
tions to  abundance  with  sufficient  speed  to 
assure  a  world  of  peace  and  plenty. 

As  an  eternal  optimist,  surrounded  here 
tonight  by  an  audience  of  optimists  about 
our  resources  future.  I  believe  we  can  meet 
mankind's  material  needs  in  a  growing  world 
society.  I  want  to  propose  that  we  renew 
our  effort  to  establish  a  national  resources 
and  conservation  general  staff  to  keep  our  re- 
source needs  and  shortcomings  t>efore  us  and 
to  remind  the  executive  branch  and  Congress 
annually  of  things  that  need  to  be  done. 

It  is  my  Intention  to  introduce  the  Council 
of  Resources  and  Conservation  Advisers  bill, 
with  as  many  cosponsors  as  we  can  get.  when 
the  B9th  Congress  convenes  In  January. 

I  solicit  your  support.  This  organization, 
because  It  deals  with  two  resource  necessities 
of  great  and  continuing  urgency,  and  because 
you  have  become  the  recognized  national 
forum  for  quadrennial  resource  policy  state- 
ments by  Presidential  election  winners — this 
organization  is  becoming  the  mldoentury 
successor  to  the  Plnchot-Rooeevelt  National 
Conservation  Congress  which  was  established 
a  half  century  ago.  Tou  have  Influence  and 
responslblltles  In  the  national  scene — and 
the  opportunities — which  I  hope  you  will 
accept  and  use  to  help  sweep  aside  the  human 
limitations  on  resoiu-ee  programs,  to  see  that 


there  is  development  and  to  see  that  the  pub- 
lic gets  the  benefit*. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  and  honor  to 
be  here  with  you  and  your  honored  guests,  as 
It  has  been  a  great  jH-lvllege  and  pleasure  to 
work  with  the  members  of  this  group  on 
many  governmental  affairs  In  the  past  Ood- 
.speed  In  the  critical  years  ahead. 


Masaapeqna — 1964  Senior  Little  Leafne 
World  ChampioBS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    HEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
honor  of  attending  a  world  champlon- 
.shlp  awards  dinner  for  the  young  players 
on  the  Massapequa  International  Little 
League  team.  The  dinner  was  also  at- 
tended by  Mrs.  Babe  Ruth,  many  out- 
standing sports  writers,  big  league  ball 
players  and  the  scouts,  and  friends  of 
the  little  league.  As  a  tribute  to  these 
fine  young  men,  I  am  pleased  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Massa- 
pequfi  Post  describing  their  activities: 
SZAL  HuELS  Storybook  Finalz 

The  Massapequa  Internationals  defeated 
teams  from  Mexico,  Iowa,  and  Texas  to  be- 
come the  world  champions  of  the  senior 
little  league.  In  the  games  played  at  Louis- 
ville. Ky.,  last  weekend,  the  Internationals, 
led  by  Coach  Andy  Senese,  Sr..  had  to  play 
topflight  ball  to  defeat  the  best  Utile  league 
teams  In  the  land. 

The  first  game  was  played  against  a  heavily 
favored  team  from  Monterey.  Mexico.  Mexico 
scored  first  In  the  fourth  Inning,  when  pitch- 
er Jesus  Oomez  belted  a  single  Into  right 
field,  tallying  two  teammates  already  on  base. 
The  Mexicans  scored  again  In  the  top  of  the 
sixth  when  Torres  came  home  from  third  on 
a  single  by  Lopez. 

With  the  pressure  on  the  Internationals  In 
the  bottom  of  the  sixth,  Mike  Capone  and 
Jimmy  Cavanaugh  both  singled  and  took 
extra  bases  on  the  throwback.  With  Capone 
on  third  and  Cavanaugh  on  second,  Bob  Nel- 
son made  It  to  first  on  a  fielder's  choice  that 
brought  Capone  home  and  Cavanaugh  to 
third. 

Cavanaugh  came  home  and  Nelson  went 
to  second  on  a  balk.  Nelson  got  to  third  on 
a  single  by  Tom  Smyth,  and  both  boys  came 
home  as  Andy  Senese,  Jr  ,  son  of  the  coach. 
hit  a  game-winning  triple. 

The  final  tally  saw  the  Internationals  get 
four  ruru  on  four  hits,  and  the  Mexicans  get 
three  runs  on  four  hits.  A  sparkling  pitching 
performance  under  pressure  was  turned  in  by 
winning  pitcher  Richie  Szal. 

MASSAPKQUA  VERSUS  IOWA 

In  the  second  game,  played  against  a  team 
from-  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  the  Internationals 
started  the  scoring  right  In  the  first  inning 
as  Nelson  singled,  advanced  to  second  on  an 
error,  stole  third,  and  come  home  on  Smyth's 
single. 

In  the  second,  Capone  walked  and  Senese 
made  It  to  first  on  an  error.  Marshall  Lind- 
ner sacrificed  to  put  Senese  and  Capone  on 
second  and  third.  Capone  came  in  on  an 
error  by  the  Des  Moines  pitcher,  and  Senese 
came  In  on  a  passed  ball. 

in  the  third.  Tom  Lucas  doubled  to  bring 
In  Szal  and  Smyth,  and  then  Lucas  came  In 
himself  on  a  passed  ball 


Behind  6  to  0  in  the  bottom  of  the  third, 
the  Iowa  team  tried  to  even  up  the  score. 
Massapequa  pitcher  Senese  walked  Wallace, 
lAKkoTlch,  and  Abbott.  Wallace  came  In 
when  Sears  was  hit  by  a  pitched  ball.  Mike 
Maher  then  doubled  bringing  in  Luckovlch 
and  Abbott,  and  Mike  Qulnn  singled  bringing 

In  Sears. 

Massapequa  Oenterflelder  Lindner  fired  the 
baU  in  to  Catcher  Cavanaugh  to  pick  off 
Maher  at  home.  Then,  winning  pitcher 
Senese  snapped  back  to  strike  out  the  two 
remaining  Iowa  batters  and  secure  a  6  to  4 
victory  for  the  Internationals. 

THE  BIO  ONE 

The  final  game  of  the  series,  against  Bren- 
ham,  Tex  .  went  well  for  the  Massapequans 
until  the  last  Inning. 

The  Internationals  started  the  scoring  In 
the  first  Inning  as  Nelson  singled  and  Senese 
got  to  first  on  an  error.  Lucas  then  hit  to 
first  and  got  to  second  on  an  error  that 
brought  In  Nelson  and  Senese 

With  two  out  In  the  bottom  of  the  seventh, 
pitcher  Szal  walked  Helderman  and  Plant, 
and  Neutzler  loaded  the  bases  with  a  single. 
Rosenbaum  then  walked  bringing  In  Helder- 
man. With  the  bases  still  loaded,  Alex  Jor- 
dan, the  Texas  pitcher,  fouled  out  to  Nelson 
at  first  and  the  game  was  over. 

Szal  won  the  game  for  the  Internationals 
giving  up  only  one  run  on  eight  hits,  com- 
pared to  two  runs  on  six  hits  made  by  the 
Massapequans. 

When  It  was  over,  Szal  had  won  two  games. 
Senese  one,  and  the  Massapequa  Interna- 
tionals were  the  senior  Little  League  cham- 
pions of  the  world. 


The  Election  and  Snnrival 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Jerome  D.  Prank,  the  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  has  authored  a  most  impor- 
tant and  timely  address  entitled  "The 
Election  and  Survival." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  sig- 
nificant speech  be  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sp>eech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Election  and  Survival 
( Address  by  Dr.  Jerome  D.  Frank ) 

Some  of  you  may  be  wondering  why  a 
teacher  of  psychiatry  should  desert  the  class- 
room and  the  couch  for  the  jKXllum  at  this 
time.  A  word  of  justification  may  there- 
fore be  In  order.  My  reason  for  becoming 
active  during  this  campaign  arises  from  the 
sincere  conviction  that  we  are  unlikely  to 
survive  an  administration  that  tries  to  carry 
out  the  fcH-elgn  policy  of  the  Republican 
Party  platform.  Though  this  Is  the  reason 
for  my  activity  and  wUl  be  the  focus  of 
some  of  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  this  Is  not  a  partisan  speech.  I 
find  the  defense  policies  of  the  administra- 
tion only  a  little  less  worrisome  than  those 
proposed  by  the  Republicans.  Rather,  my 
purpose  is  to  get  you  to  think  with  me  alxDUt 
a  tremendous  problem  that  mankind  has 
never  had  to  face  before  and  one  that  far 
transcends  partisan  politics  This  Is  the 
problem   of    the    preservation    of   civilization 


in  the  face  of  an  incredible  and  growing  ex- 
cess of  destructive  po<wer.  This  power  is 
spreading  Into  more  and  more  hands  all  the 
time.  Several  years  ago  the  Federation  of 
American  Sclenttats,  a  very  reaponsible  and 
knowledgeable  group,  stated  that  with  the 
stockpile  of  flaslonable  material  that  existed 
at  that  time  it  was  possible  to  cover  the 
enUre  earth  with  a  radiation  level  which  for 
10  years  would  remain  sufficiently  Intense 
to  prove  fatal  to  all  living  beings  on  land. 
We  have  considerably  more  than  that  now. 

Because  of  my  training,  I  shall  Inevitably 
emphasize,  p>erhaps  even  overemphasize,  the 
psychological  aspects  of  the  problem  of  hu- 
man survival  vmder  these  conditions.  Let 
me,  therefore,  make  clear  at  the  start  that  I 
am  aware  that  much  more  is  Involved. 
Questions  of  war  and  peace  dep>end  on  mili- 
tary, political,  legal,  and  other  considerations, 
as  well  as  psychological  ones.  However, 
weapons  do  not  fire  themselves — people  fire 
them — and  national  leaders,  not  nations,  de- 
cide whether  there  will  be  war  or  peace. 
Psychological  processes  clearly  are  Involved 
In  these  decisions. 

The  basic  psychological  challenge  today  Is 
that  rapid  and  drastic  changes  In  condi- 
tions of  life  force  us  to  make  equally  drastic 
changes  In  certain  deeply  Ingrained  habits 
of  behavior  and  thinking.  As  the  noted 
economist.  Kenneth  Boulding,  put  it,  "If  the 
human  race  is  to  survive,  it  will  have  to 
change  Its  way  of  thinking  more  In  the  next 
25  years  than  It  has  in  the  last  25,000" 

The  changes  In  the  conditions  of  human 
existence  that  have  the  most  Immediate  good 
and  bad  Implications  few  survival  are  three: 
First  Is  the  unlimited  destructive  power  of 
nuclear  weapons  coupled  with  their  instan- 
taneous delivery  systems. 

Second   Is   the  shrinkage   of   the   world    in 

terms  of  commtmlcation  and  transjxjrtation . 

Third  Is  the  magnlllcant  new  oppwrtunltlee 

for    promoting   human    welfare    created    by 

modern  science  and  technology. 

Let  me  put  aside  the  second  and  third 
factors  for  the  moment  and  consider  only 
the  first— the  unlimited  destructive  power  of 
modern  weapons.  I  don't  want  to  bore  you 
by  repeating  figures  about  the  destructlve- 
ness  of  nuclear  weapons  that  you  have  heard 
many  times.  There  is  one  point,  however, 
that  Is  worth  remembering  because  of  the 
tendency  to  think  of  nuclear  weapons  sim- 
ply as  bigger  oonventlonaJ  ones.  Nuclear 
weapons  are  like  forces  of  nature;  they  per- 
manently change  the  environment.  For  ex- 
ample. In  1962  we  conducted  a  project  Star- 
fish, which  Involved  the  explosion  of  a  14 
megaton  bomb  250  miles  In  the  air.  The 
effect  was  the  biggest  surprise  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  space  age.  The  radiation  was 
enormous;  It  put  three  of  our  space  satel- 
lites out  of  commission.  The  effects  may 
last  for  10  years.  In  addition,  many  meteor- 
ologists believe  that  the  Increased  radiation 
temporarily  changed  the  climate.  That  was 
the  year,  you  may  remember.  In  which  there 
were  terrible  blizzards  all  over  Europe  and 
heavy  snow  In  Mississippi. 

If  one  small  explosion  above  the  atmos- 
phere can  do  this  much,  one  wonders  what 
a  massive  nuclear  exchange  might  do.  The 
long-term  effects  of  such  a  catastrophe  are 
Incalculable.  Tlie  only  thing  one  can  be  sure 
of  Is  that  It  would  make  the  environment 
permanently  more  hostile  to  human  life. 
This  is  because  radiation  damages  man's 
friends  more  than  his  enemies.  Rats  are 
more  radio  resistant  than  men.  Insects  are 
more  resistant  than  mammals  and  birds, 
weeds  are  more  resistant  than  edible  vege- 
tables. Broccoli  is  an  exception.  I  must 
confess  that  the  prospect  of  living  on  broc- 
coli is  not  very  appealing.  Pine  forests  are 
particularly  sensitive  to  radiation,  and  their 
destruction  would  lead  to  disastrous  fioods. 
Above  aU,  certain  ylruses  and  bacteria  are 
relatively  resistant  to  radiation.  So  the  sur- 
vivors of  a  nuclear  exchange.  If  any,  would 
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come  out  Into  a  scorched.  dcTastated.  nullo- 
actlve.  germ-  and  Ineact-rldden  world  with 
their  own  resistance  to  disease  reduced  by 
starvation  and  exposure  to  radiation.  One 
wonders  how  many,  M  any,  could  survive. 
One  can  only  conclude  in  the  words  of  Lester 
Van  Atta,  who  Is  dtreotor  of  research  for  a 
large  missile  company,  "If  a  nuclear  ex- 
change did  occur,  the  consequences  would 
go  so  far  beyond  all  our  human  experience 
as  to  be  totally  unpredictable.  We  cannot 
legitimately  even  guess  whether  civilisation 
Itself  co\ild  survive  such  a  disaster.  We  can 
be  sure  only  that  it  would  transcend  any 
calamity  that  the  world  has  experienced  In 
historical  times." 

There  are  two  immediate  consequences  of 
the  unlimited  destructive  power  of  nuclear 
weapons  for  military  policy.  The  first  is 
that  there  is  no  defense  against  them.  The 
second  that  their  accumulation  does  not 
lead  to  increasing  security. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  there  will  never  be 
an  adequate  defense  against  nuclear  weap- 
ons, because  the  attacker  can  always  over- 
come any  given  level  of  defense  b"  slightly 
Increasing  the  power  of  the  attack.  With 
respect  to  antimissile  missiles,  for  example, 
the  attack  has  all  the  advantage,  because 
there  are  so  many  ways  to  confuse  the  de- 
fense. As  a  result,  according  to  New  York 
Times  correspondent  James  Reston,  "The 
official  estimate  is  that  it  would  cost  10  to 
30  times  as  much  to  defend  against  as  to 
produce  the  attacking  missiles."  So  for 
every  new  attacking  missile  the  defender 
would  have  to  biUld  10  to  30. 

The  eminent  nuclear  physicist,  Hans  Bethe. 
has  pointed  out  that  the  more  accurate  our 
antimissile  missiles  become  the  more  the 
enemy  will  disperse  his  attack,  spreading  de- 
struction more  uniformly  across  the  country. 

The  assertion  that  there  can  never  be  an 
adequate  defense  against  nuclear  weapons 
also  rests  on  the  obvious  psychological  con- 
sideration that  the  same  thought  processes 
that  devise  a  defense  against  a  weapon  are 
simultaneously  thinking  of  ways  of  circum- 
venting It.  As  a  result  there  never  has  been 
a  perfect  defense  against  any  weapon.  We 
have  been  told  by  Secretary  McNamara  that 
our  missiles  can  penetrate  our  own  antimis- 
sile defenses.  When  and  If  we  should  develop 
a  defense  against  today's  missiles.  It  will 
probably  be  Ineffective  against  the  missiles 
then  existing.  Defenses  that  were  only  50  to 
75  percent  effective  were  adequate  against 
conventional  weapons,  but  when  one  nucle.'U' 
weapon  can  destroy  a  city,  it  is  obvious  that 
only  a  defense  that  Is  100  percent  effective 
can  be  of  value. 

Because  defense  against  these  weapons  is 
impossible,  an  accumulation  of  them  does  not 
add  to  our  security.  As  Secretary  McNamara 
has  said,  "Kven  if  we  were  t«  double  or  triple 
our  forces — we  could  not  preclude  casualties 
in  the  tens  of  millions."  We  now  have  four 
times  more  ICBM's  than  the  Russians  do,  in 
addition  to  our  Polaris  fleet,  yet  still  we  are 
not  secure.  In  fact  as  Herbert  York,  Direc- 
tor of  E>efense,  Research,  and  Engineering 
under  President  Elsenhower  has  pointed  out, 
ever  since  shortly  after  World  War  II,  oxix 
military  power  has  been  increasing  and  our 
national  security  has  been  decreasing.  He 
goes  on  to  explain  that  early  In  the  IQSO's  the 
Soviet  Union  could  havce  launched  against 
us  bombers  carrying  atomic  bombs  and  cause 
some  millions  of  American  casualties.  In  the 
later  1950'8  they  could  have  used  more  and 
better  bombers  carrying  hydrogen  bombs  and 
the  number  of  UJS.  casualties  could  have  been 
in  the  tens  of  millions.  In  the  middle  1960's 
with  intercontinental  missiles  and  bombers 
carrying  thermonuclear  weapons,  the  Soviet 
Union  could  have  inflicted  American  casual- 
ties in  the  neighborhood  of  a  hundred  mil- 
lion. He  adds  "This  steady  decrease  In  na- 
tional security  was  not  the  result  of  any  In- 
action on  ova  part,  but  simply  the  result  of 
systematic  exploration  of  modern  science  and 
technology  by  the  Soviet  Union."     He  con- 


cludes. "T^t  problem  posed  for  both  sides  by 
this  dilemma  of  steadily  Increasing  military 
power  and  steadily  decrsasiac  national  secu- 
rity has  no  technical  solution." 

In  short,  all  our  arms  build  up  has  accom- 
plished is  to  offer  some  assurance  that  we 
would  emerge  from  a  nuclear  exchange  with 
more  weapoiis  than  our  opponents.  But  as 
Secretary  McNamara  somewhat  plaintively 
remarked  "It  exceeds  the  extent  of  my  imagi- 
nation to  conceive  of  how  those  forces  might 
be  used  and  of  what  benefit  they  would  be 
to  our  Nation." 

In  this  predicament  nations  have  resorted 
to  a  policy  of  deterrence.  Each  side  atWsmpU 
to  protect  itself  and  prevent  nuclear  war  by 
threatening  to  use  these  weapons  If  the  other 
side  does.  Nuclear  weapons  thus  become 
psychological  rather  than  physical  weapons, 
so  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  moment  to  con- 
sider the  psychology  of  the  "balance  of  ter- 
ror." The  policy  of  deterrence  is  a  policy  of 
threat.  Now  the  effectiveness  of  threat  de- 
pends on  two  conditions — first,  that  It  is 
believable  and  second,  that  the  person  threat- 
ened will  act  rationally.  That  is.  he  must  be 
guided  by  a  rational  calculation  of  the  po- 
tentlal  gain  from  attacking,  balanced  against 
the  potential  damage  from  retaliation.  It  it 
hard  to  make  a  threat  believable  that  In- 
volves your  own  destruction  as  well  as  that 
of  the  enemy.  This  forces  one  to  the  con- 
clusion expressed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
VS.  State  Department  Policy  and  Planning 
Board,  Walt  W.  Rostow.  "creditable  deter- 
rence In  the  nuclear  age  lies  In  being  pre- 
pared to  face  the  consequences  If  deterrence 
fails."  One  always  possible  consequence  of 
the  falUire  of  deterrence  is  a  full-scale  nu- 
clear exchange  so  we  arrive  at  the  absurdity 
that  to  defend  human  dignity  and  freedom 
we  must  be  prepared  to  wipe  out  Western 
civilization.  If  not  mankind. 

How  long  rationality  will  hold  under  a 
constant  threat  of  nuclear  war  is  question- 
able. The  automatic  response  to  threat  Is 
to  threaten  back  again  as  a  means  of  demon- 
strating to  one's  self  and  the  opponent  that 
one  Is  not  Intimidated.  This  leads  to  a  con- 
stant heightening  of  mutual  threats  with 
mounting  fear  and  Insecurity  on  both  sides 
and  an  ever-increasing  chance  that  one  or 
the  other  will  feel  forced  to  make  good  on  his 
threats. 

The  effect  of  heightened  emotional  tension 
is  to  Impede  rational  thought.  Fear  tends  to 
decrease  flexibility  of  thinking,  to  cut  down 
the  number  of  apparent  alternatives  and  to 
accentuate  distortions  of  perception  based 
on  emotion.  It  also  predisposes  to  Impulsive 
action.  These  points  have  been  documented 
by  R.  C.  North's  quantitative  analyses  of  the 
contents  of  Oovernment  papers  In  the  weeks 
preceding  World  War  I.  Each  nation  saw 
Itself  as  the  target  of  hostility  by  the  others, 
and  as  tensions  mounted,  the  perception  by 
each  of  the  others  bc^came  more  distorted. 
Finally,  even  the  virtual  certainty  of  de- 
struction failed  to  deter.  As  the  Kaiser  said 
before  launching  World  War  I:  "If  we  are 
bled  to  death,  England  shall  at  least  lose 
India."  and  the  Japanese  war  minister  said 
before  Pearl  Harbor.  "Once  in  a  while  It  la 
necessary  to  close  one's  eyes  and  Jump  from 
the  roof  of  the  Kyumlzu  Temple."  "Stand- 
ford  Today."  spring  1963.  If  wars  continue, 
there  Is  every  reason  to  think  that  at  some- 
time in  the  futiu-e  a  national  leader  will 
develop  a  similar  suicidal  state  of  mind 

In  short,  in  a  world  burdened  with  a  huge 
surplus  of  civilization-destroying  weapons, 
against  which  there  is  no  defense,  distributed 
In  many  hands,  survival  depends  on  the  ra- 
tionality of  national  and  military  leaders,  and 
exercise  of  the  tightest  possible  conunand 
and  control  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  are 
always  only  a  abort  a  tep  from  a  nuclear 
catastrophe  precipitated  by  an  irrational 
act  . 

National  policies  that  heighten  fear  and 
mistrust  among  nations  are  therefore  partlc- 


iilarly  dangerous.    Z  beUeve  that  the  poUs^ 
proposed  by  the  platform  and  spokesmaa^ 
the  Republican  Party  have  this  effect,  lu^ 
my  deep  concern.  .^t 

These  policies  I  believe  to  be  based  o* 
a  false  picture  of  ths  world,  which  is  aais 
as  dominated  by  two  mythical  giants  labsUi^ 
"communism"  and  "freedom."  locked  la  « 
death  struggle  In  which  one  must  Inevitably 
destroy  the  other.  The  pictiire  further  m. 
sumes  that  the  United  States  has  the  po«w 
to  force  othsr  nations  to  adopt  only  tboM 
social  and  political  systems  of  which  it  tp. 
proves  To  this  end.  American  weapon  m. 
perlorlty  should  be  used,  not  merely  to  det« 
potential  attackers,  but  for  "Initiatives  for 
freedom."  TTiese  initiatives  include,  push- 
ing the  arms  race,  pushing  communism  back 
through  continual  "brlnksmanshlp,"  um 
using  the  threat  to  limit  or  break  off  trade 
and  other  forms  of  communication  as  \ 
means  to  enforce  our  will. 

Later  I  will  consider  the  matter  of  ths 
two  giants,  but  first  I  should  like  to  comment 
on  the  other  points. 

Armaments  research  and  development,  1q. 
eluding  "astronautics,"  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est source  of  mutual  fear.  Every  nation  fean 
that  another  may  achieve  a  breakthrough  In 
attack  or  defense  that  will  give  it  a  tem- 
porary decisive  advantage,  enabling  it  to 
force  other  nations  to  submit  to  Its  will, 
under  threat  of  destruction.  As  a  result, 
each  strives  ever  more  desperately  to  achlevs 
an  Illusory  superiority,  leading  to  a  spirallL"{ 
arms  race  that  heightens  mutual  dread. 
Armed  space  satellites,  which  jire  purely  ter- 
ror weapons,  would  arouse  particularly  strong 
emotions. 

Plashing  the  arms  race  also  forces  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Coupled  with 
Increasing  tension,  this  increases  the  dangsr 
of  outbreak  of  nuclear  war  by  accident,  mis- 
Judgment,  or  malice.  The  rate  of  h08pltall2«| 
insane  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  world  ranges 
between  2  and  3  per  1,000  per  year  re- 
gardless of  war  or  peace  and  no  screening 
procedure  can  infallibly  detect  all  these  per- 
sons. The  Air  Force  manual  on  screenlof 
nuclear  weapons  personnel  states — In  some- 
thing of  an  understatement:  "It  is  Impos- 
sible to  prevent  all  unauthorized  destructira 
acts."  (AF  Manual  160-55)  nor  are  leaders 
immune  from  mental  Illness,  as  the  unhappy 
story  of  Secretary  Porrestal.  former  Secretary 
of  Defense,  reminds  us.  It  Is,  of  course, 
lny>robable  that  an  Insane  person  would  have 
the  power  to  fire  a  nuclear  weapon,  or  that 
If  he  were  In  the  position,  he  would  want 
to  fire  It.  Nevertheless  the  risk  is  real,  and 
is  greater  the  more  widely  such  weapons  are 
disseminated.  To  be  sure  we  have  Installed 
elat>orate  safeguards  against  unauthorised 
firing  of  our  nuclear  weapons,  but  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  all  nations  who  come  to  possess 
these  weapons  will  be  as  careful.  Further- 
more, there  Is  a  limit  to  safeguards,  because 
they  can't  be  so  elaborate  as  to  Impede  ths 
prompt  firing  of  the  weapons  when  necessary. 
In  any  case,  the  danger  Is  greatest  among 
maintenance  and  repair  personnel,  who  have 
access  to  these  weapons  before  safeguards 
against  unauthorized  firing  have  been  in- 
stalled. Human  nature  and  equipment  art 
both  fallible,  and  an  accidental  nuclear  ex- 
plosion seems  to  me  to  be  inevitable  at  some 
time.  If  the  world  is  at  peace,  it  will  be 
contained  like  any  other  natural  catastrophe, 
such  as  a  tidal  wave  or  earthquake.  Ths 
danger  Is  an  accident  in  time  of  crisis.  Dur- 
ing the  Cuban  crisis  we  announced  that  a 
missile  coming  from  C?uba  would  be  pre- 
sumed "to  come  from  Russia,  and  were  on 
full  alert.  Suppose  a  missile  had  gone  off 
accidentally  at  such  a  moment? 

A  corollary  of  pushing  the  arms  race  is  re- 
laxing civilian  control  over  nuclear  weapons. 
Otvlng  military  conm[ianders  the  authority 
to  use  these  weapons  might  appear  to  in* 
crease  our  security  by  enhancing  the  flexibil- 
ity and  promptness  of  our  military  respxjnses. 


The  Job  Of  a  mUltary  commander,  however, 
ts  to  win  an  engagement.  To  do  thU  well,  he 
must  limit  his  purview  to  a  particular  mili- 
tary theater  or  action.  Thus  the  further 
these  weapons  are  removed  from  civilian  con- 
trol the  more  the  decUlon  to  use  them 
would  bs  guided  by  short-term  mUltary 
rather  than  long-term  policy  considerations. 
This  increases  the  danger  of  escalation  from 
conventional  to  nuclear  war. 

To  guard  against  this  danger,  current  pol- 
icy is  to  maintain  a  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween conventional  and  nuclear  weapons. 
The  maintenance  of  this  psychological  gap  Is 
crucial.  Use  of  phrases  such  as  "conven- 
tional nuclear  weapons."  which  obscure  this 
trap  is  therefore  dangerous. 

In  this  connection,  it  Is  well  to  keep  In 
mind  that  the  tactical  nuclear  weapon  Is  a 
monster.  The  word  "tactical"  mUleads  us. 
The  smallest  operational  tactical  nuclear 
weapon,  which  has  been  withdrawn,  had  an 
explosive  pxjwer  equivalent  to  10  kllotons — 
10,000  tons  of  TNT— and  the  average  one  has 
an  explosive  power  flve  times  that  of  the 
Hiroshima  atom  bomb.  It  would  not  take 
many  of  these  to  destroy  a  country  as  effec- 
tively as  strategic  weapons. 

As  to  Initiatives  for  freedom,  in  the  context 
of  the  rest  of  the  platform  and  the  candi- 
date's statemenU  these  seem  to  Include  the 
threat  to  use  nuclear  weapons  to  forc^  back 
communism.  This  may  succeed  for  awhile 
against  a  nation  without  nuclear  weapons 
If  a  nuclear  power  becomes  Involved,  how- 
ever, which  is  bound  to  happen  sooner  or 
later,  such  a  policy  becomes  hazardous.  Since 
there  is  no  defense  against  nuclear  weapons, 
the  threat  now  becomes  one  to  risk  destruc- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  to  gain  a  point  of 
foreign  policy.  This  Is  hard  to  make  be- 
lievable an-l  Is  also  a  provocative  challenge 
to  the  adversary's  courage.  On  T>oth  counts 
he  will  be  strongly  tempted  to  be  defiant, 
forcing  us  to  threaten  still  harder  or  face  the 
hTunlUatlon  of  backing  down.  Obviously, 
such  a  situation  would  be  highly  unstable 
and  produce  strong  emotions  In  all  parties, 
with  the  likelihood  at  disastrous  conse- 
quences. 

The  Republican  platform  advocates  re- 
stricting trade,  diplomatic  relations,  and 
other  forms  of  international  communication 
with  other  countries  to  put  pressure  on  them. 
Lack  of  communication  with  a  nation  per- 
ceived as  hostile  heightens  tension.  An  un- 
known enemy  Is  more  frightening  and  more 
dlfflcult  to  cope  with  than  a  well-defined  one. 
Lack  of  Information  about  an  enemy  in- 
creases the  tendency  to  base  the  estimates  of 
his  power  on  fears  rather  than  facts.  The 
mythical  missile  gap  In  1957  is  a  good  ex- 
ample. We  overestimated  the  number  of 
Russian  intercontinental  missiles  by  almost 
30  times  on  the  basis  of  what  we  feared  they 
might  do.  The  more  one  knows  about  an 
enemy,  the  more  ways  one  sees  of  dealing 
with  him  and  this  reduces  anxiety.  Further- 
more, lack  of  communication  with  an  Op- 
ponent prevents  the  possibility  of  learning 
about  favorable  changes  in  him  that  might 
decrease  fears  that  were  initially  Justified 
and  open  new  poealbllltles  for  resolving  their 
aiitagonsm. 

The  dangerous  emotion-arousing  potential 
of  all  these  policies  is  heightened  by  their 
being  offered  In  a  context  of  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  nations  with  political  philoso- 
phies differing  from  ours  and  equally  sweep- 
ing claims  of  our  own  superiority.  This 
stimulates  counterattacks,  creating  an  at- 
mosphere In  which  serious  negotiations  be- 
come more  and  more  difficult,  and  resort  to 
force  ever  more  likely. 

Perbapks  all  these  proposals  can  be  traced 
to  a  single  false  premise;  namely,  that  one 
can  destroy  an  Ideology  by  force.  All  the 
evidence  of  human  history  refutes  this.  One 
need  only  remember  the  oceans  of  blood 
spilled  In  religious  wars  between  Christians 
and   Moslems  or  Protestants  and  Catholics. 


ending   with    the   exhausted    survivors   still 
maintaining  their  respective  faiths. 

The  reason  why  many  people  will  die  rather 
than  abandon  their  ideology  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Squeesed  between  two  oblivions,  hu- 
mans try  to  give  meaning  to  their  brief,  in- 
significant lives  by  linking  them  to  some- 
thing larger  and  more  permanent.  Many 
persons  find  this  in  an  ideology.  The  mean- 
ing of  their  lives  depends  on  their  relation 
to  God,  or  Buddha,  or  human  welfare,  or 
communism.  For  them,  surrendering  the 
values  and  beliefs  by  which  they  live  Is  a 
kind  of  psychological  death  that  may  be 
harder  to  face  than  bodily  death.  Likewise, 
the  ideology  of  a  nation,  made  tangible  by 
s>'mbols  such  as  the  flag,  is  essential  to  Its 
existence.  As  a  result,  while  physical  at- 
tacks on  people  who  do  not  hold  an  ideology 
strongly,  may  lead  them  to  give  It  up,  strong 
believers  simply  Increase  their  hatred  of  the 
attacker  and  cling  ever  more  strongly  to 
their  beliefs.  The  futility  of  trying  to  defeat 
an  Ideology  by  arms  Is  clear  today  In  Viet- 
nam 

Let  me  now  turn  from  criticizing  Republi- 
can policies  to  the  pleasanter  task  of  offering 
positive  suggestions  for  preserving  and  pro- 
moting our  way  of  life  In  today's  world. 

These  suggestions  start  with  the  recogni- 
tion that  the  world  Is  pluralistic  not  bipolar 
and  that  its  two  brandnew  features — shrink- 
age and  scientific  advance — that  I  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  this  talk  offer  spectacular 
hope  for  human  welfare  if  only  we  can  avoid 
self-destruction. 

One  need  only  remember  China  to  realize 
that  far  from  being  Joined  in  a  monolithic 
conspiracy.  Communist  nations  are  at  least 
as  divided  among  themselves  as  those  of  the 
free  world.  In  addition  to  these  two  groups, 
furthermore,  there  is  the  so-called  "Third 
World"  of  industrially  undeveloped  coun- 
tries. These  vary  tremendously  among  them- 
selves In  goals,  alms,  and  stages  of  develop- 
ment and  have  a  great  variety  of  attitudes 
toward  the  two  superpowers,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  extraordinary  and  continuing  shrink- 
age of  the  world  may  be  Illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  In  the  100  hours  following  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  death,  the  world's  leaders 
assembled  from  the  far  corners  of  the  earth 
In  Washington,  attended  the  funeral,  trans- 
acted business  with  the  new  President  and 
returned  to  their  homes. 

Finally,  the  truly  fantastic  progress  of 
science  and  technology  for  the  first  time  In 
human  history  holds  out  hopes  for  relieving 
human  beings  of  the  curses  that  have  plagued 
them  since  the  dawn  of  time,  such  as  poverty, 
disease  and   Ignorance. 

In  conjunction  these  developments  mean 
that  there  are  many  outcomes  to  Interna- 
tional conflict  today  beyond  the  traditional 
one  of  one  side  winning  and  the  other  losing. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  a  good  chance  that 
everyone  will  lose  which  would  be  the  result 
of  an  allout  nuclear  war.  As  General  Cxirtls 
LeMay  has  put  It.  "No  one  can  win  a  modern 
war.  even  the  victor  loses."  Fortunately 
there  are  also  Innumerable  outcomes  In 
which  everyone  wins.  A"  recent  example  is 
the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  from  which  all 
mankind  has  been  the  gainer.  The  gains 
in  well-being  that  peoples  of  all  nations 
could  achieve,  if  they  devoted  to  construc- 
tive ends  money,  energy  and  brains  they  now 
devote  to  perfecting  Instruments  of  destruc- 
tion, are  limited  only  by  the  power  of  human 
Imagination.  In  addition  to  Increasing  the 
possibilities  for  mutual  welfare,  the  changes 
In  the  world  have  also  Increased  interiiatlonal 
interdependence.  Each  nation  depends  up- 
on the  others,  not  only  for  its  security  but 
also  for  its  welfare. 

Rather  than  pursuing  poUcies  that  pro- 
mote international  anarchy  and  heighten 
the  danger  of  a  nuclear  disaster,  we  must 
bend   our   efforts   to   reduce   the   chances  of 


outcomes  in  which  everyone  loses,  and  In- 
crease the  chances  of  outcomes  m  which 
everyone  wins.  This  Involves,  first,  avoid- 
ing nuclear  catastrophe,  and,  second, 
strengthening  the  sense  of  world  commu- 
nity, to  make  possible  a  world  of  law,  which 
Is  necessary  for  realizing  the  promise  for 
human  welfare  held  out  by  modem  science. 
Progress  toward  both  of  these  ends  starU 
with  mobilization  of  America's  true  strength 
domestically.  The  futile  and  dangerous 
policy  of  victory  through  military  strength 
tries  to  BUtietitute  a  false  strength — mas- 
sive military  power — ^for  true  strength,  which 
lies  in  the  soundness  of  a  nation's  economic 
and  political  system  and  Its  national  unity. 
The  essence  of  this  unity  Is  a  sense  of  com- 
mon purpose  and  a  concern  by  each  citizen 
for  the  welfare  of  ell.  Mobilization  of  our 
true  strength  requires  rededlcatlon  to  our 
faith  in  individual  dignity,  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression  and  equal  opportu- 
nity for  all.  It  includes  combating  divisive 
forces  such  as  racial  strife,  correcting  other 
social  evils  such  as  poverty.  Ignorance  and 
delinquency,  and  strengthening  our  peace- 
time economy. 

The  best  way  to  win  support  among  the 
uncommitted  nations  of  the  third  world  is 
to  demonstrate  the  superior  power  of  our 
way  of  life  to  promote  human  welfare. 

With  respect  to  nations  we  perceive  as  ad- 
versaries, our  major  goal  must  be  to  weaken 
mutual  fear  and  mistrust  by  acts  that  con- 
vey our  peaceful  Intent.  These  moves  must 
not  weaken  ourselves,  however,  as  this  would 
increase  our  own  fears.  Some  actions  are 
best  undertaken  unilaterally;  that  Is,  with- 
out requiring  prior  agreement  of  the  aver- 
sary  that  he  will  do  likewise.  A  recent  en- 
couraging example  was  our  cutback  in  the 
production  of  nuclear  fissionable  material, 
of  which  we  already  have  too  much.  In  this 
case,  without  any  prior  agreement,  the  Rus- 
sians followed  suit.  In  addition,  we  should 
push  harder  for  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament under  proper  safeguards,  which  Is 
the  official  goal  of  all  nations.  There  seem 
to  be  two  major  j)sychologlcal  obstacles  to 
this.  The  first  Is  mutual  distrust.  Disarma- 
ments negotiations  have  foundered  so  far  on 
the  hopeless  effort  to  achieve  a  completely 
safeguarded  disarmament  agreement;  that 
is,  one  which  is  absolute  proof  against  cheat- 
ing. Here  the  real  pwychologlcal  problem 
may  be  the  difficulty  In  trying  to  baUnce  a 
familiar  danger  against  a  brand  new  one. 

Practically  everyone  has  been  deceived  at 
least  once  In  hU  life.  We  know  what  an 
unpleasant  and  dangerous  experience  It  can 
be.  It  Is  one  we  strongly  wish  to  avoid. 
The  risk  of  an  allout  nuclear  arms  race  has 
never  been  experienced  before,  hence  It  Is 
much  easier  to  perceive  the  danger  that 
the  other  side  might  cheat  and  gain  an  Il- 
lusory lead  in  the  arms  race  than  the  much 
greater  danger  of  a  continuing  arms  race. 

The  second  strong  psychological  barrier 
to  the  achievement  of  disarmament,  per- 
haps the  most  pervasive  and  deep  seated  of 
all.  is  the  equation  of  manly  courage  with 
violence.  A  major  Impetus  to  the  arnis 
race  Is  the  conviction  that  the  only  way  to 
prove  one's  courage  Is  by  threatening  vio- 
lence, and  that  reluctance  to  do  this  is  a 
sign  of  weakness  and  cowardice.  This  is.  of 
course,  grounded  in  the  universal  human 
experience  that  In  Indlvldtial  combat  the 
person  who  can  hit  the  hardest  wins.  This 
was  also  true  at  the  national  level  until  the 
advent  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  glorification  of  war- 
riors by  almost  all  societies.  Therefore,  the 
Intellectual  Insight  that  achievement  of 
sujjeriorlty  In  modem  weapons  is  a  vain  goal 
makes  little  headway  against  the  conviction, 
confirmed  by  millenla  of  experience,  that  the 
possessor  of  superior  destructive  power  can 
force  his  will  on  his  opponcnU.  Accordingly, 
the    a'utomatic    way    of    responding    to    the 
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threats  of  an  adversary  Is  to  build  more 
weapons.  To  fall  to  respond  In  this  way 
would  be  to  indicate  loss  of  tbe  will  to 
resist. 

Tbe  dsTelopment  of  international  legal 
and  poUtlcal  Instltutioos  for  handling  con- 
flicts will  help  to  break  the  psychological 
link  between  courage  and  violence  on  tbe 
International  leyel.  Just  as  It  has  on  the 
domestic  one.  A  litigant  In  a  court  action 
does  not  have  to  threaten  to  kill  bis  ad- 
versary to  prove  that  he  means  business. 

In  addition  to  working  toward  disarma- 
ment we  must  concentrate  on  exploiting 
those  Interests  that  the  Communists  and 
free  worlds  have  In  common,  rather  than 
those  which  divide  them.  The  overriding 
one  Is.  of  course,  the  desire  to  survive.  Be- 
yond this  the  two  world  views  have  wide 
areas  of  agreement,  which  are  usually  over- 
looked because  the  differences  are  so  obvious 
and  so  threatening  that  they  preoccupy 
everyone.  The  ideologies  of  communism  and 
constitutional  democracy  set  great  store  by 
the  power  of  human  Intelligence,  and  place 
a  high  value  on  increasing  the  well-being  of 
all  men.  regardless  of  racial  or  national 
origin. 

Both  place  great  hope  in  the  power  of 
science  to  mold  the  environment  to  man's 
desires.  In  this  hope  may  lie  the  greatest 
potential  for  achieving  a  world  without  war. 
For  It  leads  all  nations  to  deplore  the  arms 
race,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  It 
diverts  scientific  energies  from  constructive 
to  destructive  ends,  and  delays  the  fulfill- 
ment of  science's  promise  of  a  prosperous 
and  healthy  world  for  all.  Furthermore,  the 
ideology  and  language  of  science  are  uni- 
versal and  provide  a  basis  for  fruitful  com- 
munication across  cultural  and  national 
barriers. 

With  respect  to  all  nations,  neutral,  friend- 
ly, Or  hostile,  our  goal  should  be  to  vastly 
Increase  communications  that  break  down 
barriers  of  misunderstanding  and  Increase 
mutual  appreciation  and  the  sense  of  com- 
munity. 

Through  communicating  freely  with 
groups  we  wish  to  Influence,  we  learn  to 
tailor  our  approach  to  meet  their  suscepti- 
bilities, and  to  avoid  the  common  pitfall 
of  stressing  Ideas  or  symbols  that  appeal 
powerfully  to  us,  but  may  not  to  them.  The 
word  "freedom,"  for  example,  apparently 
connotes  license  and  irresponsibility  in  many 
cultures,  so  to  tell  them  we  stand  for  free- 
dom does  not  win  us  many  friends.  I  ha<^e 
been  told,  however,  that  the  goal  of  "human 
dignity,"  which  we  prize.  Is  highly  valued 
in  almost  all  societies. 

It  Is  especially  Important  to  resist  the 
tendency  to  restrict  contacts  with  an  enemy, 
because  this  allows  misconceptions  based  on 
mutual  fears  and  suspicions  to  fiourish  with- 
out correction  as  already  described.  As  a 
result,  attempts  of  enemies  to  influence  each 
other  peaceably  become  increasingly  futile 
until  finally  the  only  remaining  recourse  Is 
violence. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  courage  to  try  to  under- 
stand the  enemy,  for  the  attempt  exposes 
one  to  suspicion  of  disloyalty  to  his  own 
group.  It  also  Incurs  the  danger  that  the 
enemy  may  trick  us.  or  we  may  discover 
that  he  has  some  good  features,  which  might 
weaken  our  will  to  resist  him.  So  to  be 
willing  to  communicate  with  an  enemy  we 
must  have  enough  faith  In  our  own  common- 
sense  to  be  confident  that  he  cannot  dupe 
us,  and  a  strong  enough  allegiance  to  our 
Ideology  so  that  we  do  not  fear  being  con- 
verted  to  his. 

Three  types  of  international  communica- 
tion can  be  distinguished.  The  first  la  per- 
sonal contact  through  exchanges  and  visits, 
the  second  is  economic  and  technical  aid 
and  the  third  involves  cooperative  activity 
toward  goals  that  all  nations  want  but  none 
can  achieve  alone. 


An  elfectiv*  way  ot  improving  international 
conununleatlon  through  personal  contact  la 
by  exchange  progrmma.  In  (Mxler  for  theee  to 
promote  mutual  good  will,  both  viaitora  and 
hosts  must  feel  they  have  gained  benefits 
from  the  contact  even  though  the  balance 
may  be  uneven.  This  presents  few  problems 
with  brief  visits  whose  purpose  Is  to  give 
pleasure,  as  with  performing  artists,  or  to 
exchange  mutually  useful  information,  as 
with  agricultural,  scientific,  and  technical 
missions.  The  problems  are  greater,  but  the 
potential  benefits  are  also,  when  members  of 
one  country  stay  in  another  for  prolonged 
periods,  especially  as  students.  Theee  visits 
can  easily  miscarry  through  failures  of  hosts 
and  guests  to  understand  each  other's  cus- 
toms, manners,  and  outlook  on  life,  leading 
to  exacerbation  rather  than  reduction  of  111 
will. 

A  minor  but  vivid  example  of  the  im- 
portance of  understanding  the  cultural  pat- 
terns of  another  country  may  be  Introduced 
by  two  anecdotes.  It  Is  often  said  that  you 
can't  trust  the  Russians,  and  It.  Indeed, 
seems  to  be  true  that  Russians  are  prone  to 
lie  under  some  circumstances.  The  first 
anecdote  was  told  me  by  a  colleague.  While 
in  Russia  he  had  an  appointment  with  a 
Russian  which  the  Russian  failed  to  keep. 
The  next  day  the  Russian  Indignantly  re- 
proached him  for  not  appearing.  The  second 
anecdote  concerns  a  personal  experience  that 
occurred  while  I  was  visiting  Russia  in  1936. 
I  was  a  member  of  a  group  being  shown 
through  a  mental  hospital  by  the  superin- 
tendent. He  kept  Insisting  that  modern 
methods  of  treatment  had  cured  all  dis- 
turbed patients.  We  kept  going  by  a  locked 
door,  and  a  psychiatrist  member  of  our  group 
kept  asking  him  to  open  the  door  After 
much  evasion  he  finally  did  so,  and  we  saw 
the  famUlar  aglUted.  disturbed  patients. 
He  shut  the  door,  turned  to  us.  and  said 
completely  seriously:  "They  are  disturbed 
because  you  opened  the  door" 

This  behavior  did  not  make  much  sense 
until  I  read  an  article  about  an  old  Russian 
custom  called  "vranyo,"  long  antedating 
communism.  It  Is  a  kind  of  half-serious 
lying  which  the  Russians  clearly  distinguish 
from  the  real  thing.  The  practitioner  of 
"vranyo  "  seems  to  start  out  knowing  that  he 
Is  lying  and  then  becomes  convinced  by  his 
own  eloquence.  His  victim  is  not  expected 
to  swallow  the  lie,  but  neither  should  he  try 
to  expose  It.  The  proper  response  Is  U>  lis- 
ten respectfully,  but  Indicate  subtly  that 
one  knows  what  Is  going  on  and  admires  the 
performance.  Reading  this  article  led  me  to 
Inquire  among  foreign  students  suid  doctors 
at  Hopkins  about  what  they  call  our  deceit- 
fulness.  By  this  they  meant  that  everyone 
Is  polite  and  friendly  until  suddenly  at  the 
end  of  the  year  they  discover  that  their  work 
was  unsatisfactory,  and  their  contracts  were 
not  to  be  renewed.  We  were  deceitful  in  not 
letting  them  know  how  they  were  doing. 

Americans  know  the  clues  that  indicate 
whether  their  superiors  are  satisfied  or  not. 
Similarly,  Russians  must  know  whether 
"vranyo"  is  going  on  or  not.  otherwise  they 
could  not  run  their  complex  society.  The 
moral  is  not  that  we  should  trust  the  Rus- 
sians, but  that  we  should  develop  a  greater 
sensitivity  to  "vranyo,"  thereby  avoiding 
being  deceived,  on  the  one  hand,  or  need- 
lessly outraged,  on  the  other 

Perhaps  In  our  self-righteous  way,  which 
may  exasperate  the  Russians,  we  have  be- 
come Infuriated  at  lies  which  they  did  not 
really  expect  us  to  believe. 

In  any  case,  the  p>olnt  Is  that  an  lmix>rtant 
step  toward  dissolving  the  Immediate  threat 
of  war  would  be  to  promote  fuller  knowledge 
by  Russians  and  Americans  of  each  other's 
attitudes,  values,  and  customary  ways  of 
resolving  conflicts. 

Since  the  rapid  economic  advance  of  the 
Communist  countries  ts  their  most  effective 


propaganda  weapon,  communlcatii^  I 

through  eoonomic  aid  should  be  one  of  o^ 
main  means  of  perstukslon. 

We  can  use  our  superior  resources  to  msfes 
larger  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  4«, 
prlved  peoples  than  the  Communists  cait 
However,  as  we  are  painfully  learning,  ^n 
does  not  necessarily  make  a  friend  of  the 
recipient.  The  way  in.  which  it  is  offered  h 
all-Important.  Obviously,  we  must  be  as. 
sured  that  It  Is  used  for  the  benefit  of  su 
the  people  and  not  Just  a  favored  few.  Be> 
yond  this.  If  It  causes  the  recipient  to  f«a| 
humiliated  or  envious.  It  may  even  Increasa 
111  will. 

To  have  lu  full  beneficial  psychological 
effect,  the  aid  must  be  given  In  such  a  wtf 
that  the  recipients  see  It  as  evidence  for  the 
supterlorlty  of  our  way  of  life:  that  gifts  q( 
food,  for  example,  are  clearly  linked  to  ttas 
high  efficiency  of  our  agriculture.  Further- 
more,  It  must  Increase  the  receiver's  sense  cf 
self-worth  and  his  hopes  of  achieving  our 
level  of  affluence.  Here  much  depends  on 
the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  our  repre- 
sentatives. The  remarkable  success  of  ttas 
Peace  Corps,  whose  planners  carefully  con- 
sidered these  questions,  shows  that  It  can  be 
done.  Peace  Corps  representatives  know 
that  others  are  more  likely  to  be  receptive  to 
your  views  If  they  feel  you  understand  and 
respect  theirs.  They  speak  the  language  of 
the  lands  to  which  they  are  assigned,  live 
and  work  with  their  hosts,  and  try  to  leara 
from  them  as  well  as  teach  them. 

The  most  significant  type  of  tension -re- 
ducing conununleatlon  Is  International  co- 
operation toward  the  achievement  of  goals 
that  all  nations  desire  but  none  can  achieve 
alone.  Modern  science  and  technology  have 
opened  up  oportunltles  for  this  type  of  work 
on  a  hitherto  undreamed  of  scale.  Aa 
example  was  the  highly  successful  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year  which  culmi- 
nated In  the  treaty  permanently  demilitaris- 
ing the  Antarctic.  It  Is  encouraging  to  note 
that  more  and  more  of  these  programs 
are  being  Instituted,  among  them  the  Rus- 
sian-American World  Weather  Watch,  the 
International  cooperation  on  communication 
and  navigation  satellites,  and  the  recent 
agreement  to  cooperate  on  studying  how  best 
to  desalt  sea  water.  Such  projects,  by 
strengthening  patterns  of  cooperation, 
counteract  mutual  fear  and  mistrust. 

The  greater  the  gains  nations  achieve  from 
these  cooperative  efforts,  the  less  willing  they 
will  be  to  risk  them  by  hostile  or  deceltfid 
acts  That  Is,  nations  will  develop  a  power- 
ful self-interest  In  maintaining  and  strength- 
ening International  Institutions  that  will 
foster  cooperation  and  mlnlnalze  chances  for 
destructive  conflict.  I  suspect  that  such  a 
world  will  still  contain  adherents  of  mutually 
Incompatible  world  views,  but  no  one  will 
feel  like  going  to  war  over  them — Just  as  we 
no  longer  have  holy  wars,  though  the  re- 
ligious doctrines  that  led  to  them  still  exist 

To  sum  up.  the  main  psychological  peril 
for  the  world  today  la  simply  the  force  of 
habit.  Nations  of  the  world  are  faced  with 
an  age-old  threat  and  a  brandnew  one. 
The  old  threat  Is  the  existence  of  other  na- 
tions perceived  as  enemies.  The  habitual, 
tried  and  true  way  of  dealing  with  an  enrmy 
is  to  try  to  control  him  by  threats,  backed 
by  armed  nxlght.  If  the  threats  fall,  then  one 
tries  to  defeat  him  In  a  war.  This  method 
has  worked  In  the  past  though  with  lest 
and  less  success  In  recent  decades.  In  that 
one  or  the  other  adversary  always  won  and 
Imposed  his  will  on  the  loser. 

The  brandnew  danger  Is  tha't  of  annihila- 
tion of  civilization  by  modem  weapons.  This 
can  only  be  permanently  overcome  by  general 
and  complete  disarmament  under  world  law, 
something  that  has  never  been  tried.  In  this 
predicament,  national  leaders  really  have  no 
choice.  They  cannot  abandon  tried  and  true 
methods    for    preserving    national    security, 


however  unUkely  they  sore  to  succeed,  to 
favor  of  methods  that  skIs*  only  to  the 
Imagination. 

The  world's  leaders  are  eager  for  new  ideas 
for  escaping  from  the  trap  of  mutual  destruc- 
tion ThU  U  a  challenge  to  experts  to  all 
fields  to  analyie  the  Lssuee  and  offer  passible 
s*^lut;ons  from  the  standpotots  of  their  own 
dlsciplnes.  I  have  given  you  a  few  examples 
of  how  psychiatrists  might  approach  the 
question  of  survival. 

In  this  talk  I  have  tried  to  be  as  coldly 
rational  as  possible,  but  before  concluding  I 
cannot  forbear  to  call  attention  to  the  moral 
challenge  posed  by  the  new  destructive 
dimensions  of  nuclear  weapons.  These  de- 
suoy  any  moral  Justification  that  war  may 
have  had  in  tbe  past.  If  there  U  any  such 
thing  as  Inunorallty,  It  Is  certainly  Immoral 
to  plan  to  kill  millions  of  people  Immediately, 
to  condemn  mUllona  of  others  to  a  lingering 
horrible  radlaUon  death,  tofinltely  worse  than 
death  In  an  extermination  camp  or  gas  cham- 
ber, and  to  blight  future  generations  for  cen- 
turies to  come.  Tamerlane,  Genghis  Khan, 
and  Hitler  could  exterminate  whole  peoples 
without  violating  their  own  moral  stand- 
ards, but  a  society  that  claims  to  value  the 
worth  of  the  Individual  cannot  defend  itself 
by  these  means  without  destroying  Its  own 
moral  basis,  even  If  some  remnant  should 
survive.  If  we  really  have  a  superior  way 
of  life,  it  will  prevail  In  a  disarmed  world; 
If  we  do  not,  nuclear  war  will  not   save  It. 

The  future  of  humanity  depends  on  our 
generation.  We  must  find  the  courage  to 
develop  the  new  types  of  International  rela- 
tions that  are  required  by  the  new  world  In 
which  we  live.  If  enough  people  devote 
enough  thought  and  energy  to  the  task.  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  eventually  be  able  to 
create  a  world  of  enduring  peace.  The 
boundless  intellectual  and  economic  re- 
sources now  tied  up  In  the  race  for  mutual 
destruction  can  then  be  devoted  to  develop- 
ing a  world  In  which  mankind. "freed  of  the 
fear  of  annihilation,  can  at  last  achieve  Its 
full  potential. 


She  has  made  a  unique  contribution  to  the 
development  of  excellence  to  4-H  Club  work 
in  Texas,  he  said. 

"She  has  studied  and  helped  direct  action 
research  In  the  developmental  needs  of 
youth,  wco'ked  with  the  toternational  farm 
youth' exchange  program,  assisted  to  cltlsen- 
shlp  training  of  youth  and  the  human  rela- 
tions training  for  leaders — and  done  a  mag- 
nificent Job  of  aU  phases  of  the  program," 
Director  Hutchison  said. 

Miss  Wines  served  as  county  home  demon- 
stration agent  In  Gonzales,  Jim  Wells  and 
Webb  Countlea,  and  as  an  assistant  and  dis- 
trict extension  agent  on  the  headquarters 
staff  before  taking  the  4-H  assignment. 

Prior  to  Joining  the  extension  service.  Miss 
Wines  taught  school  In  Kleberg  County  and 
was  a  library  assistant  at  Texas  College  of 
Arts  and  Industries,  KlngsvUle,  where  she  re- 
ceived her  BS  degree  with  a  major  In  home 
economics. 

She  received  the  distinguished  service 
award  from  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ty Home  Demonstration  Agents  in  1946,  and 
was  named  to  the  National  4-H  Club  Founda- 
tion for  a  1-year  assignment  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Southern  States  In  1954.  She  has 
done  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas  and  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Miss  Wines  Is  a  member  of  the  National 
County  Home  Demonstration  Agents  Asso- 
ciation, the  Texas  Agricultural  Workers  As- 
sociation, the  American  and  Texas  Home 
Economics  Associations,  and  Epsllon  Sigma 
Phi,  national  fraternity  for  extension  workers 
who  have  10  or  more  years  of  service. 


Enna  Wines,  Assistant  State  4-H  Clnb 
Leader  Retires 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Bryan  Dally  Eagle. 
Bryan,  Tex.,  of  September  29  concerning 
the  retirement  of  Miss  Erma  Wines,  one 
of  the  most  dedicated  persons  I  know  to 
the  4-H  movement. 

Miss  Wines  has  accompanied  a  num- 
ber of  winners  of  4-H  Club  work  to  Wash- 
ington on  their  annual  conclaves,  and  it 
has  always  been  my  pleasure  to  meet 
with  them  and  discuss  their  awards  and 
their  projects: 

RmREMENT  OF  Erma  Winks  Announced  roa 
This  Month 

Erma  H.  Wines,  .assistant  State  4-H  Club 
leader  on  the  headquarters  staff  of  the  Texas 
Agriculture  Extension  Service  since  1940.  will 
retire  effective  September  30. 

In  making  the  announcement.  Director 
John  E.  Hutchison  called  attention  to  the 
outstanding  youth  leadership  development 
program  with  which  she  has  been  associated. 


Statement  by  Senator  Hnbert  H.  Ham- 
phrey  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Retire- 
ment of  the  Honorable  Mnnoi-Marin  as 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  me  on  the  occasion  of  the  retirement 
of  Hon.  Luis  Mufioz-Marin  as  Governor 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  great  American — a  great  American  In 
the  finest  and  deepest  sense  of  the  term — 
once  said  that  the  only  Isms  he  cared  about 
were  realism  and  idealism.  Realism  to  en- 
able his  fellow  citizens  to  face  even  the 
harshest  facts  of  life  unflinchingly.  Ideal- 
Ism  to  spiu-  them  to  attack  grave  human 
problems  cotuageously,  energetically.  Imagi- 
natively, democratically. 

That  Is  what  this  campaign — what  any 
genuine  political  campaign — Is  all  about. 
My  party,  the  Democratic  Party,  dares  to  be 
realistic.  We  openly  acknowledge  that  our 
country  faces  grave  problems  at  home  and 
abroad.  And  we  Intend  to  continue  the 
struggle  to  solve  them. 

We  are  realistic  enough  to  know  that  the 
way  is  long  and  hard.  The  process  of  reform 
that  began  under  Pranklto  Delano  Roosevelt, 
that  continued  under  Harry  Truman  and 
John  F.  Kennedy,  that  is  going  forward  un- 
der Lyndon  Johnson,  must  go  on  until  the 
American  idea  of  freedom  has  real  meaning 


for  every  citizen  of  the  land,  young  or  old, 
man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  no  matt^  what 
the  color  of  his  skto,  or  his  place  of  birth,  or 
his  economic  stattis,  or  his  native  language. 
The  great  American  I  speak  of,  this  apostle 
of  realism  and  idealism,  is.  of  course,  Luis 
Mufioz-M&rin,  founder  and  leader  of  the 
Popular  Democratic  Party  of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  speak  of  Mufioz  Marin  not  Just  as  a  great 
p>olltical  leader  and  public  servant  In  his  own 
right  but  as  a  symbol  of  a  people  who  have 
demonstrated  their  tinderstandtog  of  realism 
and  their  unswerving  devotion  to  democratic 
Ideals.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  our  fel- 
low citizens  from  Puerto  Rloo  faced  circum- 
stances so  harsh  that  their  outlook  was 
called  hopeless.  But  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  then  swore  an  oath  that  surrender  was 
unthinkable.  And  they  set  out,  with  a  sort 
of  faith  born  of  desperation,  to  seek  their 
own  salvation.  Mufioz-Marln  Ignited  a  spark 
of  Idealism  that  his  people  fanned  into  a 
flame  of  hope  and  achievement. 

The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  could  not  have 
done  this  If  Mufioz-Bilarto  had  believed  to 
do-nothing,  know-nothing.  care-nothing 
government.  They  could  not  have  succeeded 
If  Mufioz-Marln  had  asked  them  to  retreat 
Into  the  past  with  old  slogans  and  outworn 
cliches. 

He  saw  that  his  people  lacked  the  most 
elementary  needs  and  he  determtoed  that 
goveriunent  should  care  about  and  should 
act  to  help  provide  them.  He  wanted  Puerto 
Rico  to  have  a  20th  century  government — a 
government  with  a  mind  as  well  as  a  heart. 

He  recognized  t\iat  a  people  must  have 
dignity  and  self-respect,  and  that  to  have 
them  meant  having  Jobs  paying  decent 
wages,  decent  schools  for  one's  children, 
decent  housing,  and  medical  care  at  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  the  average  wage-earner. 
There  were  those  here  to  1940 — as  there 
were  those  to  Puerto  Rico — and  as  there  are 
those  here  and  there  today — who  said  that 
government  has  no  responsibility  for  pro- 
moting employment,  no  responsibility  for 
protecting  or  enforcing  the  civil  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution. 

There  were  those  who  said  then  as  there 
are  those  who  say  now,  that  a  Federal  sys- 
tem of  old-age  pensions,  paid  for  by  the 
people  themselves,  was  an  evil — that  It  wotUd 
discourage  private  Insurance  and  pension 
systems. 

But  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  did  not 
agree  with  that.  In  fact,  through  their 
legislature,  they  petitioned  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  social  security  system  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  that  was  done.  They  asked 
to  pay  taxes  for  social  security,  and  they  are 
paying  them.  And  the  charge  that  Federal 
social  security  Inhibits  private  insurance  has 
been  decisively  shown  to  be  false — here  and 
there. 

There  are  those  who  said  In  1940,  as  there 
are  those  who  say  today,  that  goverrunent 
has  no  right  and  no  responsibility  for  public 
power  development  (although  some  of  these 
people  say  It  Is  all  right  In  Arizona  but  bad 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley) .  But  Mufioz-Marm 
used  the  good  credit  rating  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  borrow  money  In  the  United 
States  to  build  a  modern  power  system.  Be- 
cause you  cannot  have  Industry  without 
power  and  you  cannot  have  Jobs  without  In- 
dustry. And  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
agreed  with  that. 

Just  one  of  the  resulU  of  this  policy  of 
government  cartog  and  acting  Is  that  a  fruit- 
ful forhi  of  partnership  has  evolved  In  Puerto 
Rico  between  government  and  the  private 
sector.  This  Is  seen  In  the  power  system  and 
the  communications  and  transportation  sys- 
tems that  provide  the  bases  for  industrial 
growth  and  In  the  1,000  new  factories  that 
provide  the  basis  for  expanding  production, 
employment.  Income,  and  purchasing  power. 
The  return  to  investors  has  increased,  pro- 
viding   an    incentive    to    new    investment. 
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Government  revenues  have  Increaeed  to  pro- 
vide eeeentlal  aervtcea.  Worker  Income  haa 
Increaaed.  The  per  capita  Income  of  $131  in 
1940  baa  become  a  per  capita  Income  of  $830 
In  1964. 

Thla  Increase  In  the  production  of  wealth 
has  been  good  for  the  United  States.  Puer- 
to Rico's  purchases  from  the  mainland  Unit- 
ed States  exceeded  tl.lOO  million  last  year. 
That  is  more  than  the  purchases  of  eight 
European  countries — Spain.  Portugal.  Ire- 
land. Austria.  Denmark.  Finland.  Sweden, 
and  Norway — combined. 

In  paying  tribute  to  Muftoz-Marin  and  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  for  their  progress  In 
expanding  economic  Justice  we  do  not  say 
that  the  Job  Is  done — only  that  it  can  be 
done.  We  know  that  the  task  must  go  on. 
Economic  development  Is  never  complete. 

But  we  must  pay  tribute  also  to  Puerto 
Rico's  efforts  In  the  political,  cultural,  and 
spirltxial  realms.  In  their  creative  approach 
to  the  problem  of  political  status  and  the 
contribution  to  the  concept  of  federalism 
that  the  Commonwealth  represents.  In  the 
guarantee  of  representation  by  p>olltlcal  mi- 
norities In  the  legislature.  In  the  programs 
that  have  broadened  citizen  participation  In 
political  life.  We  must  express  our  aoprecia- 
tlon  for  the  work  of  the  CJommonwealth  in 
promoting  International  understanding  and 
cooperation  and  the  basic  alms  of  U-S.  for- 
eign policy — through  the  sharing  of  Puerto 
Rico's  experience  and  techniques  in  human 
development  with  the  peoples  of  more  than 
25  countries,  particularly  Its  programs  of 
community  and  self-help  housing  that  have 
made  Puerto  Rico  one  of  the  finest  training 
grounds  for  the  Peace  Corps. 

On  a  small  scale,  but  on  a  significant  scale, 
Puerto  Rico  has  shown  that  the  problems  we 
intend  to  attack  on  a  national  scale  can  be 
dealt  with  and  that  as  they  are  dealt  with 
human  freedom  will  be  deepened  and  broad- 
ened. Freedom,  real  freedom,  la  what  we 
expect  from  our  realism  and  idealism.  And 
this  Is  the  essence  of  our  American  heritage. 

I  congratulate  Governor  Muftoz-Marin,  as 
he  now  retires  from  the  Government,  on  his 
ye^rs  of  distinguished  service.  I  salute  him 
as  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

Report  From  Washin^on 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NEW    TOBK 

-I  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

1  Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  my  Re- 
port from  Washington,  No.  4  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  16th  Congressional  District, 
New  York : 

REa>ORT    No.    4 

Dear  Friend:  In  this  Report  Prom  Wash- 
ington. I  want  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  the 
record  of  the  88th  Congress.  acqufUnt  you 
with  my  participation  In  Its  legislation,  in- 
form you  of  my  voting  record  in  detail,  and 
outline  what  I  have  accomplished  for  our 
16th  District  in  the  past  2  years 

THE    88TH    CONGRESS 

Under  the  strong  leadership  of  President 
Johnson  and  the  Democratic  team,  the  88th 
Congress  was  one  of  the  most  productive  In 
modern  times.  It  enacted  the  most  far- 
ranging  civil  rights  bill  in  history;  approved 
an  $11.6  billion  Federal  Income  tax  cut  which 
has  already  enormously  spurred  our  economy; 
•et  up  a  Federal-State  cooperative  program 


to  tackle  the  mass  transportation  problems 
that  particularly  plague  us  in  New  York;  set 
aside  some  0  million  acres  of  wlldemeas  for 
future  recreation  and  conservatlcm;  provided 
Federal  grants  to  build  higher  education 
facilities;  created  a  training  program  for  em- 
ployees whoee  Jobs  have  been  taken  away  by 
automation;  gave  top  executives  In  Govern- 
ment new  incentives  to  remain  In  public 
service  by  raising  their  salaries,  and  attacked 
pockets  of  poverty  through  a  variety  of  Fed- 
eral-State pMxjJects.  Unfortunately,  medicare 
failed  to  pass,  along  with  the  $8  to  $7  In- 
creases monthly  for  some  20  million  persons 
on  social  security.  This  was  a  blow,  but  I 
feel  certain  our  pensioners  can  look  forward 
to  passage  next  session.  It  has  been  an  hon- 
or to  be  a  Member  of  the  88th  Congress — 
and  a  privilege  to  serve  you. 

MT    PAaXICIPATION 

When  I  was  elected  to  Congress,  I  deter- 
mined to  do  more  than  simply  occupy  a  desk 
and  answer  rollcalls.  Consequently,  in  the 
past  2  years  I  have  cosponsored  legislation 
to  protect  our  city's  lifeblood — the  port  of 
New  York — from  unfair  competition  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway;  to  tighten  the  trade 
embargo  against  Castro  Cuba;  to  end  the 
discriminatory  quota  system  in  Immigration 
which  permits  Great  Britain  an  annual  quota 
of  65.361 — 41.600  unfilled — yet  allows  Italy — 
with  265.773  waiting  for  admission — a  quota 
of  only  5.066;  to  keep  mall -order  guns  out  of 
the  hands  of  teenagers;  to  authorize  the  de- 
velopment of  a  Telestar-type  satellite  which, 
when  placed  In  orbit,  would  provide  a  &xed 
p>olnt  for  navigational  checks  by  nonmllltary 
vessels;  and  to  establish  a  center  for  Infor- 
mation on  possible  harmful  side  effects  of 
new  drugs. 

DISTRICT  WORK 

It  is  my  conviction  that  a  Congressman 
should  be  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  his 
district,  economically  and  otherwise.  To 
that  end.  on  Staten  Island  I  expedited  con- 
struction of  the  new  tl, 300,000  post  office, 
which  will  Increase  the  speed  and  conven- 
ience of  mall  service;  revitalized  the  •9.461.- 
000  project  for  hurricane  protection  from  Fort 
Wadsworth  to  Tottenvllle,  which  will  save 
millions  in  storm  damage;  secure  a  995,000 
study  for  a  permanent  cleanup  of  the  Staten 
Island  shorefront.  an  eyesore  and  a  hazard 
for  years;  obtained  a  $24,000  survey  for  the 
p)ermanent  dredging  of  Lemon  Creek.  Prin- 
cess Bay;  expedited  a  $500,000  grant  for  criti- 
cally needed  expansion  of  St.  Vincent's  Hos- 
pital, and  Bp>eeded  emergency  disaster  aid  for 
victims  of  the  1963  briish  Ores,  which  tragi- 
cally wiped  out  homes  and  businesses. 

In  Brooklyn  I  expedited  the  $53,096,000 
project  for  hurricane  protection  and  beach 
erosion  control  from  East  Rockaway  Inlet  to 
Rockaway  Inlet,  including  Jamaica  Bay  and 
Gerrltsen  Creek;  obtained  a  $95,000  study  for 
permanent  harbor  cleanup  to  Include  Ja- 
maica Bay;  secured  Federal  funds  for  new 
street  lights  on  Flatbush  Avenue,  eliminating 
hazard  to  drivers  and  pilots  In  Floyd  Ben- 
nett Field  area;  obtained  a  new  contract  post 
office  for  Gerrltsen  Beach;  expedited  con- 
struction of  the  new  Ryder  Avenue  poet  of- 
fice; supp>orted  neighborhood  groups  opposed 
to  involuntary  busing  of  schoolchildren. 

In  addition,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
have  personally  handled  more  than  7,000  re- 
quests for  aid  from  the  people  of  our  district 
In  these  past  2  years. 

OTHER   ACTIVITIES 

As  a  graduate  of  West  Point  and  an  Army 
Reserve  officer.  I  have  a  professional  as  well 
as  a  patriotic  Interest  In  the  state  of  otir 
defenses.  But  with  the  ever-Increasing  com- 
plexity of  our  weapons  systems.  Interest  is 
not  etvough;  to  keep  pace  requires  a  con- 
tinuous refresher  course.  Accordingly.  I 
have  made  it  my  business  to  keep  informed, 
through  seminars  and  Inspection  trips,  with 
the  latest  developments  In  our  first  lines  of 


defense — the  Strategic  Air  Command  and1||| 
Polarls-anned  nuclear  submarines;  as  f§^\ 
know.  I  recenUy  took  a  a-day  tndoctrlnatli 
crulae  abowtl  on*  of  the  newest  nuclear  ng 
marlnea.  the  Tecumaeh.  This  activity  k 
enabled  me  to  make  aound  evaluations  4  [ 
defense  propKMalB.  Another  inspection 
took  me  to  Korea,  where  I  conferred 
Gen.  Hamilton  Howze,  our  Par  East  Ooib 
mander.  and  found  both  the  state  of  readt 
ness  and  the  morale  of  our  troops  and  tbsk 
Republic  of  Korea  allies  to  be  high.  Aii$ 
here  I  would  like  to  bring  up  another  potat 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  discover,  in  tlaM^ 
a  shocking  commercial  abuse  of  U.S.  Om^ 
which  were  being  baled  and  sold  as  rags  tun 
in  New  York.  This  outrage  has  been  stoppsl 
an(}  I  have  made  certain  It  won't  happn 
again. 

MT  VOTING  RCCOU) 

You  have  a  right  to  see  my  voting  record 
and  I  am  Including  it — in  detail — In  this  B». 
port  From  Washington  on  a  separate  shssi 
In  order  to  make  It  handler  for  you  to  studj 
It  in  detail.  You  may  not  agree  with  every 
stand  I  have  taken;  I  would  not  expect  yo« 
to.  But  I  want  to  assure  you  that  every  vots 
In  It  was  cast  only  after  carefully  welghlai 
every  factor,  pro  and  con.  Each  vote  repre- 
sents my  best  Judgment. 

THE    OPINION    POLL 

And  now  for  what  I'm  sure  all  readers  o( 
Report  From  Washington  have  been  waUlag 
for— the  results  of  What  Do  You  Think? 
the  opinion  poll  which  went  out  to  you  la 
my  last  newsletter.  The  response  was  heavy, 
and  there  were  many  letters  amplifying  tiu 
answers  to  the  questions.  In  answer  to  tlis 
question,  "In  party  Identification,  do  yon 
consider  yourself  a  Democrat,  Republican, 
or  Independent?"  50.4  percent  of  the  e.00$> 
plus  who  responded  considered  themselvM 
Democrats.  19  percent  Republicans,  and  30i 
percent  Independents.  This  Is  the  &rst  time, 
I  believe,  that  such  a  poll  has  been  taken  o( 
the  district. 

On  international  Issues,  the  poll  showed 
that  75.5  percent  supported  a  "hard  line* 
In  southeast  Asia,  even  to  the  point  of  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam  bases,  while  16.7  percent 
were  opposed  and  7.8  percent  had  no  opin- 
ion; 76  percent  felt  the  United  States  should 
rebuff  any  Cuban  attempts  to  resume  diplo- 
matic relations.  19  percent  thought  the 
United  States  should  be  receptive,  and  4i 
percent  had  no  opinion;  50.9  percent  opposed 
«?ven  limited  trade  with  Soviet  bloc  nations, 
38.8  percent  favored  such  trade,  and  lOJ 
percent  had  no  opinion;  73.6  percent  felt 
that  the  U.S.  participation  in  the  U.N.  helpt 
to  prevent  war.  21.1  percent  felt  that  It  did 
not,  and  6.3  percent  had  no  opinion. 

On  domestic  Issues,  a  thumping  76.7  per- 
cent favored  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  permit  nonaectarlan  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools  on  • 
voluntary  basis,  while  12.8  percent  were  op- 
posed to  it.  and  9.6  percent  had  no  opinion; 
67.8  percent  favored  direct  Federal  aid  to 
ease  the  critical  shortage  of  classroom  spaos 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Intermediate 
schools,  and  colleges.  22.6  percent  were 
against  It.  and  9.6  percent  had  no  opinion; 
36.8  percent  thought  such  aid  should  go 
only  to  public  schools.  40.8  percent  thougbt 
not,  and  22.9  percent  had  no  opinion:  41$ 
percent  felt  such  aid  should  be  extended  to 
parochial  and  private  schools,  43.4  percent 
were  opposed,  and  14B  percent  had  no  opln* 
ion;  President  Johnson's  an tl poverty  bill 
was  overwhelmingly  endorsed:  70.9  percent 
favored  the  Job  Corps,  while  22.2  percent 
were  against  it,  and  6.9  percent  had  no  opin- 
ion: 78.4  percent  approved  adult  education. 
14.7  percent  opposed  It.  and  6.9  percent  had 
no  opinion;  73.2  percent  favored  loans  to 
small  businessmen.  18.1  percent  were  op- 
posed, and  8.7  percent  had  no  opinion;  48 J 
percent  thought  the  InternatlonsJ  Image  o( 
the  United  States  was  not  as  Arm  under  Pretf- 


dent  Johnson.  36.8  percent  thought  it  was 
firmer  since  President  Johnwm  took  ovw. 
and  14.7  percent  had  no  opinion. 

I  would  like  to  comment  only  on  one 
question,  that  having  to  do  wlto  «»•  Inter- 
naUonal  Image  of  the  United  State,  under 
President  Johnson.  I  feel  th»t  it  U  probably 
more  a  reflection  of  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy's tremendous  International  popularity 
than  any  feeling  that  UJB.  prestige  abroad 
has  declined.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  for- 
eign newspaper  comment  I  have  read  has 
b^n  highly  favorable  to  President  Johnson. 
He  Is  doing  a  good  Job. 

THE  BCONOMT 

There  Is  some  good  economic  news  this 
time  too.  The  Nation's  employment  rolls 
are  up  almost  4  million  over  1960.  factory 
wages  are  up  from  $89  weekly  in  January 
1961  to  a  current  $103,  today's  paycheck 
buys  9  percent  more  than  it  did  In  1960,  and 
100.000  Jobs  have  been  created  In  areas  of 
chronic    imemployment. 

IN  CLOSING 

These  past  2  years  in  Congress  have  been 
a  richly  rewarding  and  educational  experi- 
ence for  me.  To  have  a  voice  in  shaping  the 
laws  of  our  country  is  an  honor  and  a  re- 
sponsibility. I  have  kept  that  responsibility 
in  mind  in  weighing  the  merits  of  every 
issue  that  has  come  before  Congress,  and  I 
have  done  my  best  to  live  up  to  your  trust 
in   me. 


LcKi'IatiTe  Stewardship  of  U.S.  Senator 
Robeit  C.  Byrd,  of  West  VirffiBia 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  - 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or    WEST    VIROINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  approaching  the  end  of 
my  sixth  year  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  I 
feel  it  Incumbent  upon  me  to  give  an 
account  of  my  legislative  stewardship. 
This  will  complete  my  18th  year  as  a 
public  servant,  having  been  elected  twice 
to  the  West  Virginia  House  of  Delegates, 
once  to  the  West  Virginia  Senate,  three 
times  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and.  in  1958,  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

ATTENDANCE    ON     ROLLCALLS 

During  my  6  years  in  the  West  Virginia 
House  and  Senate,  I  was  present  on  1^563 
out  of  1,600  roll  and  quorum  calls. 
During  my  6  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  attended  862  out  of  963  roll 
and  quorum  calls.  Throughout  my  12 
years,  therefore,  of  public  service,  before 
reaching  the  Senate,  I  had  an  attendance 
record  of  94.6  percent.  During  my  first 
year  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  attended  211 
out  of  216  rollcalls,  an  attendance  record 
of  97.6  percent.  During  my  second  year. 
I  attended  191  out  of  207  rollcalls,  an 
attendance  record  of  92.^^  percent. 
I>uring  the  third  year  of  my  U.S.  Senate 
tenure.  I  answered  203  out  of  206  roll- 
calls. an  attendance  record  of  98.5  per- 
cent. In  my  fourth  year  of  Senate  serv- 
ice. I  was  present  on  220  out  of  227 
rollcalls,  an  attendance  record  of  96.9 
percent.  lAst  year,  I  answered  209  out 
of  229  rollcalls,  an  attendance  record  of 
92  percent  This  year,  I  answered  285 
out  of  312  rollcalls,  an  attendance  record 


of  91.3  percent.  Even  regarding  those 
roUcalls  whereon  I  was  absent.  I  was.  in 
many  instances,  paired  so  as  to  indicate 
my  position  pro  or  con. 

COSKXSPONSENCZ 

I  am  proud  of  the  reputation  I  have 
made  in  giving  personal  attention  to  the 
correspondence  received  in  my  ofBce. 
During  my  12  years  in  the  House 
and  Senate,  I  have  familiarized  myself 
with  every  letter  that  has  gone  out  of  my 
offlce  in  reply  to  correspondence  received. 
No  correspondent,  old  or  young,  has  ever 
found  me  inattentive  to  his  or  her  corre- 
spondence, and  I  have  attempted  at  all 
times  to  be  courteous,  sympathetic,  and 
understanding. 

AH)    TO     DCPaESSEO     AREAS 

I  have  devoted  much  effort  in  behalf 
of  legislation  to  benefit  depressed  areas. 
I  cosponsored  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.  which  provided  for  the  stimulation 
of  new  industry  for  stricken  regions.  In 
1959.  I  conducted  3  days  of  public 
hearings  on  the  bill  in  Charleston, 
Beckley,  and  Morgantown. 

Even  before  the  President's  signature 
on  May  1,  1961,  made  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  the  law  of  the  land,  I 
thought  that  West  Virginia  should  be 
prepared  to  take  full  advantage  of  its 
benefits.  I  arranged  a  1-day  workshop 
and  conference  in  Washington,  which 
was  attended  by  more  than  400  West  Vir- 
ginia public  oflBcials.  Among  the  Fed- 
eral oflBcials  who  addressed  the  workshop 
were  the  then  Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson;  Secretary  of  the  Army  Elvis 
Stahr;  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Abraham  Ribicoff;  and 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  Edward 
Oudeman.  More  than  20  Federal  agen- 
cies sent  representatives  to  the  confer- 
ence. In  June  of  that  year,  I  arranged 
a  similar  conference  to  be  held  in  Beck- 
ley— Raleigh  County — and  this  meeting 
was  attended  t)y  more  than  700  West  Vir- 
ginia officials  and  businessmen.  At  my 
request.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther 
Hodges  keynoted  the  Beckley  confer- 
ence. 

I  supported  the  accelerated  public 
works  program,  and  worked  to  secure 
appropriations  for  its   implementation. 

I  have  also  cosponsored  other  impor- 
tant legislation,  including  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act. 
which  passed  the  Senate  this  year,  but 
which  failed  to  receive  House  approval. 
I  was  able  to  amend  the  fiscal  year  1965 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  to  add 
$800,000  for  the  establishment  of  an  Ap- 
psOachian  Regional  Commission,  and 
this  money  will  be  immediately  avail- 
able at  such  time  as  the  Congress  au- 
thorizes the  Appalachian  aid  program. 

COAL  RESEARCH 

I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  Coal  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1959,  and  I 
have  succeeded,  upon  seversd  occasions, 
in  adding  moneys,  by  amendments  to 
appropriation  blUs,  for  the  Offlce  of  Coal 
Research.  The  moneys  I  have  added  for 
Project  Gasoline  have  greatly  expedited 
the  development  of  processes  for  produc- 
ing high-octane  gasoline  from  coal,  and 
a  pilot  plant  is  scheduled  to  be  located 
at  Cresap,  W.  Va.— Marshall  County. 


EKsmxTAL  on. 


During  my  12  yean  tn  the  House  and 
Senate,  I  have  urged  the  regulation  of 
Imports  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil,  a 
product  which  competes  against  our  do- 
mestic coal,  and  I  have  had  audiences 
with  high  officials  In  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations  to  plead 
for  enforced  curbs  on  imported  resid- 
ual oil. 

SOCIAL  SECUBTTT 

Over  the  years.  I  have  introduced  and 
supported  legislation  to  lower  the  social 
security  retirement  age  for  men  and 
women  to  60  years,  with  a  retirement 
age  of  55  for  widows.  In  1960,  I  intro- 
duced a  proposal  to  lower  the  voluntary 
retirement  age  for  men,  under  social  se- 
curity, to  62,  as  allowed  for  women,  and 
my  proposal  was  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
but  was  deleted  in  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Later  that 
year.  President  Kennedy,  shortly  after 
his  election,  appointed  «  special  task 
force  on  depressed  areas,  and  I  served  as 
a  consultant.  The  task  force  unani- 
mously adopted  my  motion  to  recom- 
mend to  the  President  that  legislation 
providing  for  a  lower  retirement  age  be 
given  administration  support.  The 
President  supported  the  proposal  and 
it  became  law. 

I  have  supported  the  medicare  pro- 
posal each  time  it  has  come  before  the 
Senate,  and  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported increased  social  security  pay- 
ments. I  have  also  supported  expansion 
of  the  amount  of  allowable  earnings,  now 
$1,200,  for  social  security  recipients. 

StTKPLirS    COMlCODmXS 

As  far  back  as  1954  and  1955,  I  was 
instrumental  In  urging  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  release  a  greater  variety  and 
quantity  of  commodities  for  distribution 
to  needy  families  in  West  Virginia.  In 
1959  and  In  1960, 1  brought  UjB.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  officials  to  West 
Virginia  in  the  interest  of  Increasing 
the  amount  of  commodities  to  needy 
families.  I  have  supported  the  food 
stamp  program,  and  I  have  supported 
appropriations  to  provide  an  expansion 
of  that  program  into  additional  West 
Virginia  counties. 

FORESTS 

In  fiscal  1960,  I  secured  a  $50,000  ap- 
propriation for  timber  studies  in  West 
Virginia,  and  the  interesting  revelations 
about  this  almost  undeveloped  resource, 
which  we  possess  in  abundance,  were 
contained  in  two  Senate  documents  pre- 
pared by  the  Forest  Service  at  my  re- 

'quest. 

On  February  6,  1961.  I  proposed,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Chief  of  the  UJS.  Forest 
Service,  that  a  forestry  laboratory  be  lo- 
cated in  southern  West  Virginia,  and  I 
requested  that  Forest  Service  officials 
accompany  me  into  the  State.  In  that 
same  month,  such  an  inspection  tour  was 
conducted,  and  the  Bluefleld -Princeton 
area  was  selected  by  the  Forest  Service 
for  the  laboratory.  As  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  making  appropriations  for 
the  Forest  Service,  I  secured  an  appro- 
priation of  $450,000  in  1961  for  initial 
planning  and  construction  of  the  Prince- 
ton forestry  research  laboratory,  and  I 
added  $300,000  over  the  budget  in  com- 
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xnittee  last  year  for  the  facility,  an 
•mount  which  was  reduced  to  $250,000 
!n  conference  with  the  House.  Thia  fa- 
cility will,  in  years  to  come,  help  to  at- 
tract wood  products  Induatrlea  to  our 
State. 

Last  year.  I  also  amended  the  bin 
making  appropriations  for  the  Forest 
Service  to  add  $31,500  for  preliminary 
plsuining  of  a  forestry  sciences  labora- 
tory, to  be  constructed  at  West  Virginia 
University  in  Morgantown.  This  labora- 
tory will  conduct  research  in  young  hard- 
wood timber  growing  stock,  engineering 
aspects  of  logging  on  steep  hillsides,  con- 
trol of  soil  erosion,  as  well  as  research 
work  in  wUdltfe  habitat. 

WATTBSHKO    UANAGKMENT    RESKASCR 

In  fiscal  year  1963. 1  secured  a  $150,000 
appropriation  for  planning  and  con- 
struction of  a  watershed  management 
laboratory  at  Parsons — Tucker  County — 
and  I  was  able  to  add  $75,000,  by  way  of 
amendment,  to  the  budget  request  this 
year  so  as  to  expedite  the  staffing  and 
work  there.  This  laboratory  was  com- 
pleted and  dedicated  only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  the  work  there  will  result  In  im- 
proved water  quality  of  the  rivers  and 
streams  in  the  Appalachian  region. 

riSH    HATCHKRIKB 

Last  year  I  amended  an  appropriation 
bill  to  add  $138,000  for  rehabilitation  of 
the  60-3rear-old  White  Sulphur  Springs 
flsh  hatchery.  This  amount  was  re- 
duced In  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  $100,000,  and  impor- 
tant work  has  been  going  on  at  that 
facility  where  the  concrete  rearing  facil- 
ities were  In  badly  deteriorated  condi- 
tion. 

I  also  amended  the  bill  last  year  to 
Include  $30,000  to  establish  a  fishery 
management  project  In  the  Elklns  area 
of  West  Virginia. 

In  1962, 1  secured,  by  amendment,  $62.- 
000  for  completion  of  the  Bowden  Na- 
tional Fish  Hatchery,  near  Elkins.  Ex- 
panded facilities  at  the  Leetown  hatch- 
ery, Jefferson  County,  will  result  from 
my  amendment  earlier  this  year  adding 
$180,000  to  the  appropriation  for  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries. 

WATXR    POLLUTION 

In  1962, 1  amended  the  fiscal  year  1963 
HEW  appropriation  bill,  to  include  $500.- 
000  for  a  water  pollution  survey  of  the 
upper  Ohio  River  Basin.  This  figure 
was  reduced  to  $100,000  subsequently  in 
conference  with  the  House,  but  this 
amount  enabled  the  work  to  get  under- 
way. Last  year.  Congress  agreed  to  my 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1964  HEW 
appropriation  bill  adding  $400,000  over 
the  budget  for  the  project,  which  is  head- 
quartered in  Wheeling.  Ohio  County. 
This  work  will,  in  future  years,  be  highly 
important  to  industrial  expansion  and 
public  health  in  the  entire  Ohio  River 
Basin. 

This  year,  I  was  able  to  amend  the 
HEW  appropriation  bill  to  add  $270,000 
for  acid  mine  drainage  studies  underway 
in  Randolph  County. 

MINING    DISEASE    RESEARCH 

In  1962,  I  amended  the  HEW  appro- 
priation bill  by  adding  $520,000  for  re- 
search In  chest  diseases  among  coal  min- 
ers, an  amount  which  was  reduced  to 


$100,000  In  conference  with  the  Bouse. 
This  research  work  is  being  conducted 
In  the  Beckley  area.  Last  year,  I 
amended  the  fiscal  year  1»»4  HSW  ap- 
propriation bill  by  adding  $400,000  to  the 
budget  for  this  program,  the  ultimate  ob- 
jectives of  which  are  prevention,  diagno- 
sis, and  treatment  of  chest  diseases 
among  miners. 

jmna*iLM  delinquknct 
Work  on  Jvmvenile  delinquency  and 
other  offenses  In  West  Virginia  was 
aided  by  congressional  approval  of  my 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1964  HEW 
appropriation  bill  adding  $250,000  to  the 
nationwide  program  to  curb  antisocial 
actions  by  juveniles. 

MILITART    CONSTRUCTION 

Congress  accepted  my  amendment  re- 
storing to  the  fiscal  year  1964  military 
construction  authorization  bill  the  $3.- 
830,000  authorization  to  move  the  Naval 
Radio  Receiving  Station  from  Chelten- 
ham, Md.,  to  Sugar  Grove — Pendleton 
County.  Later.  I  supported  the  needed 
appropriation  in  my  appropriations  com- 
mittee. As  a  result,  7  officers  and  98 
enlisted  men  will  be  stationed  at  the 
Sugar  Grove  site  plus  about  20  civilian 
personnel.  I  am  informed.  Housing  ac- 
commodations, provided  through  my 
amendment,  will  be  constructed  for  the 
naval  personnel  and  their  families. 

Construction  of  a  combined  field 
maintenance  shop  of  the  West  Virginia 
National  Guard,  located  at  Point  Plea- 
sant— Mason  County — was  made  possible 
by  my  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1964 
military  construction  authorization  bill. 
My  amendment  authorized  $84,000  In 
deficiency  funds,  the  sum  needed  to  meet 
the  lowest  submitted  construction  bid.  all 
bids  having  exceeded  the  budget-author- 
ized $340,000  for  this  faclUty.  i  then 
supported,  in  my  appropriations  com- 
mittee, the  necessary  money  to  find  the 
authorization. 

I  amended  the  fiscal  year  1962  military 
construction  bUI  to  add  Army  Reserve 
centers  at  Martinsburg,  Berkeley 
County — Morgantown,  Monongalia 

County — and  New  Martinsville,  Wetzel 
County — and  to  Include  an  Army  Fleserve 
maintenance  shop  at  South  Charleston — 
ICanawha  County— after  which  I  sup- 
ported the  necessary  appropriations  to 
fund  the  authorizations. 

In  1959,  I  was  successful,  during  the 
consideration  of  the  military  construc- 
tion bill  by  the  Senate  Appropriation 
Committee.  In  getting  moneys,  over  and 
above  the  budget  estimate,  to  permit 
construction  of  the  Logan.  Gassaway. 
Weston,  and  Clarksburg  Armories.  I 
have  also  supported  appropriations  for 
other  armories  throughout  the  State. 

rCDERAL  BUXLDINCS 

I  have  urged  the  appropriation  of  site 
acquisition,  planning,  and  construction 
moneys  for  six  Federal  buildings  which 
win  be  located  In  the  following  cities: 
Gassaway,  Braxton  County;  Glenville. 
Gilmer  Coimty;  Parsons.  Tucker 
County;  Plneville,  Wyoming  County: 
Summersvllle,  Nicholas  County;  and 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  Greenbrier 
County. 

I  have  also  helped  to  secure  appro- 
priations    for    social    security     district 


office  bufldlngs  to  be  constructed  1b 
Welch— McDowell  Coonty— and  Beck* 
ley — Raleigh  County. 

£xpanston  and  remodeling  of  tlii 
Mount  Hope  Bureau  of  Mines  buildlni 
will  go  forward  as  a  result  of  my  haviBi 
acted  to  restore  $38,000  stricken  by  ths 
House  from  the  independent  offices  ap- 
propriations bill. 


WSATHI 


BXrSXAU    BTATION 


In  1962,  I  successfully  amended  the 
Department  of  Commerce  appropriation 
bill  to  add  $75,000  to  establish  a  weather 
bureau  station  at  Beckley,  Raleigh 
County.  This  facility  now  ojierates  24 
hours  a  day  and  Is  helping  to  prevent 
crop  losses  throughout  the  area  and  li 
beneficial  to  commercial  air  travel.  I 
have  also  helped  to  secure  appropriations 
for  other  weather  station  activities  in 
various  parts  of  West  Virginia. 

NATIONAL    TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOE    BOTB 

Early  in  the  administration  of  the  late 
President  John  P.  Kennedy,  I  urged  that 
the  100-year-old  Washington,  D.C.,  Na- 
tional Training  School  for  Boys  be 
moved  to  Morgantown.  Monongalia 
County.  Last  year,  I  was  able  to  add 
$100,000  in  committee,  to  expedite  de- 
tailed architectural  planning  of  the  pro- 
posed $8.5  million  facility. 

ix»fici3tcs  nxLO  omcK 

In  1962.  I  amended.  In  committee,  the 
fiscal  year  1963  Commerce  appropriation 
bill  to  Include  $40,000  for  establishment 
of  a  Department  of  Commerce  field  office 
in  Charleston.  Kanawha  County.  The 
Senate  accepted  my  eumendment.  but  it 
was  lost  in  a  subsequent  conference  with 
the  House.  In  1963,  funds  for  the 
Charleston  field  office  were  included  in 
the  President's  submitted  budget 
requests. 

CTA  FIELD  OmCE 

As  a  result  of  my  request  to  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Weaver,  Administrator  of  the  HHFA, 
a  Community  Facilities  Administration 
field  office  was  opened  In  Charleston — 
Kanawha  County— In  July  1962.  This 
new  field  office  has  helped  to  speed  the 
processing  of  applications  for  Federal 
assistance  In  the  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  public  housing  facilities,  and  so 
forth. 

SALTLICK  CSEZK  WATEKSHED  PKOJECT 

Early  in  1962,  I  asked  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Agricultural  Subcommittee 
on  Watersheds  to  conduct  a  special  hear- 
ing on  the  Saltlick  Creek  watershed  proj- 
ect. A  hearing  was  held  on  June  6.  and 
the  subcommittee  approved  the  project. 
I  then  urged  approval  of  the  project  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  favorable  action  was  taken.  Work  Is 
presently  underway  at  the  watershed 
project  site. 

ACCELERATED  PUBLIC  WORKS 

I  worked  closely  with  Federal,  State, 
and  county  officials  in  helping  to  secure 
approval  of  Federal  grants  as  follows: 
$1.2  million  for  Stephens  Lake  develop- 
ment in  Raleigh  County;  $1,207,800  for 
a  new  courthouse  In  Logan  County; 
$435,000  for  the  Lincoln  County  Court- 
house; $165,000  for  a  new  municipal 
building  at  Sununersville,  in  Nicholas 
County;  and  $1,245,000  for  the  Mingo 
County  Courthouse.     I   also  urged  ap- 
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nroval  of  an  application  to  the  CFA 
for  a  $141,000  grant  to  Oglebay  Park- 
Wheeling — in  1963,  and  the  funds  were 
used  to  develop  the  Camp  Russel  Youth 
Center. 

GLASS    TARIFFS 

I  supported  the  UJ3.  Tariff  Conunis- 
sion  s  recomendation  to  President  Ken- 
nedy that  tariffs  on  imported  glass 
products  be  stiffened  In  order  to  bolster 
the  economy  of  the  alUng  glass  industry 
of  West  Virginia.  President  Kennedy 
approved  the  Conunission's  recommen- 
dation. 

EDUCATION 

I  have  supported  Federal  aid  for 
school  construction  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  shortage  of  classrooms.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  an  adequate  education 
of  the  Nation's  youth  Is  absolutely  vital 
to  the  security  of  our  country.  I  main- 
tain that  there  must  be  local  control  of 
the  educational  system,  but,  where 
States  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  pro- 
vide proper  educational  facilities  for 
boys  and  girls,  I  submit  tiiat  the  Federal 
Gtovernment  should  act  to  see  that  the 
need  is  attended  to. 

KANAWHA    RlVm    BASIN    STUDY 

I  amended  the  fiscal  1963  public 
works  appropriation  bUl  to  add  $200,000 
to  initiate  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Kanawha  River  Basin. 

Piecemeal  studies  of  the  Kanawha 
River  Basin  have  been  conducted  in  the 
past  but  the  economic  growth  along  the 
Kanawha,  especiaUy  In  the  Charleston 
complex,  has  intensified  the  urgency  for 
an  all-inclusive  study  of  the  basin's 
problems.  The  U.S.  Army  Engineers 
will  seek  to  learn  what  kinds  of  installa- 
tions are  needed  in  the  basin,  where  they 
are  needed,  and  how  soon  they  will  be 
needed. 

NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  CENTER 

As  a  result  of  my  efforts.  $1  million 
appropriation  was  Included  In  the  fiscal 
year  1965  appropriation  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  planning  of  a  National  Environ- 
mental Health  Center.  I  have  long  urged 
that  the  $8.5  million  facility,  or  a  por- 
tion thereof,  be  located  at  Martinsburg — 
Berkeley  County.  Now  that  the  money 
has  been  appropriated  for  planning,  the 
decision  as  to  location  rests  with  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, -v 

CANCXS  RESEARCH 

I  was  successful  in  putting  through 
the  Senate  a  $10  million  appropriation 
for  special  cancer  research  on  leukemia. 
The  Senate,  on  a  rollcall  vote,  supported 
my  defense  of  the  appropriation,  and 
House  conferees  agreed  to  It.  I  hope 
that,  with  this  special  appropriation,  a 
vaccine  can  be  developed  to  prevent  con- 
traction of  the  disease,  which  usually 
strikes  children  and  which  is  presently 
considered  as  Incurable. 

visrroRs  information  center 

A  Visitors  Information  Center  will  be 
built  at  Cranberry  Glades — Pocahontas 
Coimty — as  a  result  of  my  amendment 
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adding  $100,000  to  the  fiscal  year  1965 
appropriation  bill  for  the  U.S.  FVjrest 
Service.  This  additional  facility  con- 
stitutes one  more  step  toward  making 
West  Virginia  a  tourist  mecca. 

WATEB  EESOUBCIB  PROJECTS 

Since  early  in  1957,  I  have  worked 
to  promote  and  insure  the  construction 
of  a  flood  prevention  reservoir  near  the 
community  of  Justice,  Wyoming  County. 
Both  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
fought  to  secure  favorable  action  on  the 
authorization  of  this  project.  I  have 
also,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works,  acted  to  secure  appropriations 
therefor. 

One  of  my  first  actions,  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Deficiencies  and  Supplemen- 
tals.  was  to  amend  the  fiscal  year  1963 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  to  in- 
clude $25,000  with  which  to  assist  the 
Army  Engineers  to  initiate  planning  of 
the  Justice  Reservoir  in  Wyoming  Coun- 
ty, on  the  main  stem  of  the  Guyandot 
River.  Previous  to  this  action,  I  had 
been  successful  in  securing  ARA  moneys 
for  use  by  the  Army  Engineers  in  con- 
nection with  aerial  photography  of  the 
site  before  the  foliage  appeared  on  the 
trees,  thus  helping  to  accelerate  work 
on  this  project. 

I  have  worked  for  incresised  aM>ro- 
prlatlons  for  modernization  of  naviga- 
tional facilities  on  the  Ohio  and  Monon- 
gahela  Rivers.  I  was  also  Instnmiental, 
in  1962.  in  getting  an  initial  appropria- 
tion of  $20,000  for  a  restudy  of  the  West 
Fork  of  the  Monongahela  River. 

In  1961. 1  amended  the  fiscal  year  1962 
public  works  appropriation  bill  to  add 
$95,000  for  an  engineering  study  of  the 
Burnsville,  Steer  Creek,  and  West  Fork 
Reservoirs  In  the  Little  Kanawha  River 
Basin.  The  money  was  deleted  in  a  sub- 
sequent Senate-House  conference,  but  in 
1962,  $65,000  was  appropriated  for  these 
engineering  studies.  Earlier  this  year, 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  AppiHjpria- 
tlons  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  as- 
sured me  that  he  would  try  to  look  fa- 
vorably upon  an  appropriation  next  year 
for  planning  of  the  Burnsville  Reservoir. 
I  have  supported  appropriations  for 
various  other  reservoir  projects  through- 
out the  State,  including  those  at  East 
Lynn.  Sutton,  Beech  Fork,  Bloomington, 
and  Summersvllle.  I  have  also  sup- 
ported appropriations  for  the  Cheat 
River  survey,  the  Big  Sandy  River  fiood 
control  study,  and  construction  of  the 
channel  of  Buckhannon  River. 
other  AcnvrriES 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  I  have 
endeavored  to  mention  merely  the  major 
efforts  I  have  put  forth  in  behalf  of  my 
State  and  Its  people.  There  are  other 
actions,  too  numerous  to  mention  here, 
which  I  have  taken  that  have  been  of 
economic  or  social  Importance  to  many 
localities,  and  in  the  aggregate  they  will 
provide  a  base  for  new  economic  and 
social  gains. 


Harrey  Sefal  and  the  WaskmftoB  Post 
Are  Alert  to  Possible  Mistakes  of  Jndg- 
meat  by  Mr.  MariiB  and  Company  in 
the  Federal  Reserre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
column  In  the  Washington  Post  by  Har- 
vey Segal  deserves  careful  reading  by 
everyone  interested  in  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  this  Nation.  In  It  he  analyzes 
a  speech  by  Treasury  Under  Secretary 
Robert  Roosa  before  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  which  very  ef- 
fectively lays  to  rest  the  old  notion  that 
higher  interest  rates  can  solve  balance- 
of-payments  problems. 

The  issue  has  been  raised  by  a  recent 
statement  of  William  McChesney  Martin, 
Chairman  of  fiie  Board  vOf  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  who  cited 
the  balance -of -payments  situation  as  a 
possible  justification  for  future  money 
tightening.  The  fact  Is  that  raising  In- 
terest rates  deters  economic  growth  and 
this  price,  as  Mr.  Roosa  recognizes,  is 
too  high  a  one  for  the  modem  economy 
to  pay,  particularly  in  exchange  for  ques- 
tionable results  in  improving  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit. 

You  may  recall  that  this  same  point 
was  very  succinctly  brought  out  by  Sec- 
retary Dillon  in  his  Vienna  speech  last 
September  8.  Both  Secretary  Dillon  and 
Under  Secretary  Roosa  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  holding  up  to  reality  the 
great  weaknesses  in  the  "tight  money 
solution"  that  seems  to  be  the  Federal 
Reserve's  stock  answer  to  economic  ques- 
tions. Tight  money  means  economic 
slowdown,  imemployment  and  nonutili- 
zatlon  of  productive  capacity.  There  is 
far  too  much  at  stake  for  this  Nation  to 
permit  itself  the  expensive  illusion  that 
tight  money  Is  any  panacea  for  economic 
ills — real  or  imaginary. 

Following  the  Segal  column  is  an  edi- 
torial by  the  same  newspaper  which 
questions  the  possible  course  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  under  Chairman 
William  McChesney  Martin,  may  take  in 
the  near  future.  The  editorial  has  a 
timely  warning.  I  hope  Mr.  Martin  and 
his  friend,  Mr.  Hayes,  the  $70,000-a-year 
New  York  Reserve  Bank  President — sal- 
ary paid  by  the  taxpayers — will  think 
twice,  or  three  times,  or  four  times,  be- 
fore they  make  policy  decisions  which 
could  well  end  our  nearly  4-year  period 
of  prosperity. 

The  Segal  column  and-  the  editorial 
follow : 

Economic  Front — Foreign  Lessons  on 
Monetary  Restraint 
(By  Harvey  H.  Segal) 
Treasury  Secretary  Robert  V.  Rooea's  splen- 
did remarks  before  the  New  YcM-k  Chamber 
of  Commerce  should  undermine  the  faith  of 
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monetary  officials,  both  here  and  abroad,  who 
cling  stubbornly  to  the  beUef  that  a  ootintry 
must  resort  to  tight  money  and  higher  Inter- 
est rates  when  confronted  with  a  growing 
baIance-of-p>ayments  deficit. 

After  remarking  that  "the  days  of  a  sim- 
ple reliance  upon  monetary  policy  •  •  •  may 
possibly  be  gone  forever."  Roosa  set  forth 
five  limiting  conditions,  things  which  most 
countries  are  no  longer  willing  to  do. 

"They  cannot  Intentionally,  for  more  than 
a  few  months  at  most,  attempt  to  stop  their 
own  domestic  growth:  few  could  dare  at- 
tempt to  turn  It  backward;  though  Its  up- 
ward pace  can.  of  course,  be  altered. 

"They  cannot  deliberately,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  transitional  or  structural  changes  of 
eomparatlvely°short  duration,  Increase  un- 
employment— either  of  men  or  resources. 

"They  cannot  Induce  severe  price  deflation, 
with  Its  Implications  not  only  for  growth 
and  employment,  but  also  for  profits. 

"They  cannot  for  long  pursue  policies  of 
Intentional  inflation,  though  this  is  a  some- 
what weaker  constraint  than  that  of  defla- 
tion. 

"They  cannot  make  frequent  large  changes 
In  their  exchange  rates,  once  they  have 
reached  the  stage  of  establishing  a  parity." 
One  may  object  that  Roosa's  limits  are 
poor  guides  to  policy,  but  few  will  deny  that 
they  accurately  reflect  the  current  practices 
of  nations. 

Roosa  cites  two  cases  where  credit  restric- 
tions have  or  would  have  done  more  harm 
than  good  In  coping  with  balance -of -pay- 
ments problems. 

Italy  at  the  bes:lnnlng  of  1964  was  experi- 
encing severe  Inflationary  pressures  and  a 
rtslng  balance-of-payments  deficit.  Much  of 
the  dUflculty  was  caused  by  radical  struc- 
tural change* — the  development  of  a  mass 
automotive  market,  the  movement  ot  labor 
Into  higher  paying  skills  and  occupations  and 
the  extensive  use  of  consumer  credit. 

Italy's  external  deficit  was  eliminated  by  a 
combination  of  pwllcles,  loans  from  abroad, 
higher  taxes,  firmer  credit  controls,  but  not 
higher  Interest  rates.  Higher  Interest  rates, 
Rooaa  argues,  would  have  caused  a  Inflow  of 
funds,  thus  frustrating  the  efforts  to  restore 
a  payments  equilibrium. 

The  Netherlands  provides  an  example  of 
how  Ineffective  monetary  restraint  can  be. 
After  accepting  a  degree  of  Inflation  In  effort 
to  eliminate  an  external  surplus,  the  Nether- 
lands developed  a  deficit  and  turned  to  tight 
money.  Intesest  rates  ware  raised  to  record 
levels,  and  as  result  there  was  a  massive 
Inflow  of  funds.  The  Dutch  are  still  con- 
fronted with  their  surplus  problem. 

A  third  case,  which  Roosa  may  not  have 
wished  to  discuss,  is  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Unlike  Italy  and  the  Netherlands.  Oreat 
Britain,  through  accidents  of  history  rather 
than  by  current  design.  Is  a  reserve  currency 
country. 

In  order  to  protect  the  value  of  pound 
sterling  and  the  countries  which  hold  It  as 
a  monetary  reserve,  the  Conservative  govern- 
ments until  recently  countered  each  threat 
of  a  sterling  crlsla  with  tight  money.  Once 
the  skies  were  clear,  money  was  eased.  But 
this  policy  of  stopping  and  starting  clearly 
Inhibited  the  growth  of  the  British  economy. 
Last  April  Reginald  Maudllng.  Britain's 
able  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  broke  with 
the  baleful  tradition.  Instead  of  a  sharp 
hike  In  the  Bank  rate — the  discount  rate — 
Maudllng  tried  a  modest  Increase  In  taxation, 
mainly  excises  levied  on  beverages  and  to- 
bacco. 

Britain  Is  again  facing  a  payments  crisis. 
The  combined  deficit  on  current  and  capital 
aocooint  for  the  second  quarter  of  the  year 
rose  to  £194  million  and  it  Is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  annual  deficit  will  be  close  to 
a  record  of  £500  million. 

No  one,  especially  during  the  election  cam- 
paign. Is  charging  that  Maud  ling's  policy  of 
moderation  is  the  cause  of  the  difficulty,  and 
In  point  of  fact  it  Is  not. 
In  Britain's  case,  for  a  variety  oi  reasons 


having  to  do  wltSi  level  at  productlan  oosts, 
teehnolocr  UMl  aooess  to  masB  markets,  the 
rlssslffl  tight  monsiy  cure  would  sttocesd  only 
In  ftd'1'"g  domaatlc  stagnation  to  the  [troblein 
at  external  deficits. 

Rather  than  attempt  to  deflate.  Britain, 
shortly  after  the  election  will  turn  to  the 
IntematkMial  Monetary  Pund.  In  addition 
she  may  utilize  the  credits  under  the  swap- 
pylng  arrangements  with  this  country  and 
those  that  c«.n  be  obtained  from  the  E\ut>- 
pean  central  bctnks  under  the  Basle  agree- 
ment. 

A  MoMKTiVRY  Shift? 

When  William  McChesney  Martin,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Oovemora  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  makes  a  pubUc  utter- 
ance. It  ts  certain  to  be  analyzed  with  care 
by  a  business  community  that  must  perforce 
react  swiftly  to  changes  or  rumors  of  changes 
In  monetary  policy.  Mr,  Martin's  most  re- 
cent comments  on  the  state  of  the  economy, 
made  in  the  course  ai  an  Interview  with 
Hobart  Rowen  of  Newsweek,  raise  some  tan- 
tUlzlng  questions  about  which  way  he  would 
have  the  Fed  turn. 

Judging  by  the  Rowen  Interview.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin is  In  anything  but  an  optimistic  frame  of 
mind.  In  commenting  on  the  Immediate 
outlook  he  was  fearful  that:  "Two  situa- 
tions— potential  Inflation  on  the  domestic 
side  and  the  balance-of-payments  picture — 
will  be  coming  to  a  head,  as  they  usually  do, 
at  the  same  time."  And  In  peering  toward 
the  farther  horlron.  the  Chairman  opined 
that :  "Next  year,  there  will  be  a  slowdown  in 
the  economy.  At  least  the  odds  are  In  that 
direction." 

Ignoring  for  the  moment  the  question  of 
whether  these  fears  are  well  founded,  the 
practical  observer  will  ask  whether  the  Chair- 
man's remarks  presage  a  turn  toward  mone- 
tary restraint  or  a  continuation  of  the  policy 
of  providing  for  a  modest  Increase  In  the 
stock  of  money.  Potential  Inflation  and  bal- 
ance-of-payments difficulties  could  call  for 
tight  money  and  higher  Interest  rates.  But 
If  the  Governors  of  the  Reserve  System  be- 
lieve that  there  will  be  an  economic  slow- 
down next  year  and  if  they  agree  with  Mr. 
Martin  that  the  Fed  "has  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  get  tagged  with  causing  a  decline." 
they  should  spurn  the  counsels  of  those  who 
are  urging  a  harsh  monetary  therapy. 

Nor  is  there  evidence  that  would  justify  a 
turn  toward  monetary  restraint.  The  In- 
creases In  wholesale  prices  have,  to  date,  been 
eonflned  to  the  traditionally  volatile  Indus- 
trial commodities,  notably  tin  and  copi>er. 
And  preliminary  estimates  indicate  that 
there  will  be  a  considerable  reduction  In  the 
bcUance-of- payments  d^clt  for  the  third 
quarter. 

If  the  Impact  of  tight  ntoney  could  be  con- 
fined solely  to  the  wholesale  price  level  or  to 
the  payments  deflclt,  the  consequences  of  a 
shift  In  Federal  Reserve  would  not  be  so 
serious.  But  there  Is  abundant  evidence. 
both  here  and  abroad,  that  It  Is  Impossible 
to  pursue  for  long  a  policy  of  monetary 
restraint  without  diminishing  economic 
growth  and  increasing  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment. That  prospect  and  the  palpmble  weak 
spots  In  the  current  prosperity  suggeet  that 
the  Fed  ought  not  veer  from  Its  present 
course  of  moderation. 


Hoa.  Roland  LiboDati 


who  have  done  the  most  for  those 
who  sacrUced  and  served  our  Natkml 
time  of  war.  As  a  member  of  the 
«-an8  Affairs  Committee  for  16  yean^| 
have  never  known  a  more  consclentlai|- 
member  of  our  committee.  He  «|g 
faithful  in  attendance,  and  attentively 
ways  to  the  witnesses  and  to  the  nec4 
of  our  veterans.  I  have  never  kno^^ 
a  member  of  our  committee  more  d^ 
voted  to  the  welfare  of  our  veteraoi, 
their  widows  and  orphans. 

Roland  Libonatx  will  go  down  In  hl»> 
tory  as  one  of  the  greatest.  The  fefl 
which  bears  his  name  is  a  tribute  to  hh 
skill  and  genius.  Its  enactment  Is  tbg 
epitome  of  committee  and  parliamentary 
maneuver.  The  veterans  and,  yes,  ttr 
American  people,  from  Canada  to 
Mexico  and  from  Maine  to  Califomk 
are  grateful  to  this  distinguished  ant 
able  veteran.  Roland  Libowati  is  % 
great  American,  a  distinguished  orator, 
loyal,  patriotic,  and  has  dedicated  hk 
life  to  the  principles  and  ideals  which 
have  made  our  Nation  the  heart  and 
core  of  freedom  and  the  hope  of  tb» 
Western  World. 

Mrs.  Dom  and  my  family  Join  me  in 
wishing  for  him  much  happiness,  con- 
tinued success,  and  the  best  always. 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REIPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.    DORN.      Mr.    Speaker.    Roland 
LiBONATi  Is  one  of  those  great  Members 


Prtndeat't  **ComtmmtT  Affairt^ 
G>Dimittec 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or   DTDIANA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, In  the  September  27,  1964.  edition 
of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Prank  Crane 
had  a  very  interesting  editorial  on  the 
President's  "Consumer  Affairs"  Commit- 
tee." Under  permission  granted,  I  In- 
clude this  article  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcord; 

Idka  or  Nrw  VS.  Bttsxau  Plantkd  in  "Grasi 
Roots" 

(By  Frank  H.  Crane) 

If  Congress  is  told  next  spring  that  thert 
Is  wide  and  mounting  public  pressure  for 
a  Federal  "Department  of  Coruumer  Affairs," 
no  need  to  l)e  surprised. 

I  watched  the  pressure  being  nurtured  last 
week  In  Detroit  at  a  session  called  the  Oreat 
Lakes  Consumer  Conference.  It  was  ini- 
tiated by  the  President's  Conunlttee  on  Con-  • 
sumer  Interests  and  jointly  sponsored  by  th* 
Michigan  Credit  Union  League.  It  drew  up- 
wards of  1.000  businessmen,  government 
I>eople,  organised  labor  representatives,  and 
Individuals  In  the  role  of  consumers.  Mrs. 
Ksther  Peterson.  Special  Assistant  to  th« 
President  for  Consumer  Affairs,  spoke  In  the 
•penlng  keynote  session.  She  appeared  more 
In  the  role  of  a  guest  than  a  participant. 

The  tone  was  set  in  the  keynote  session. 
There  was  an  adroitly  developed  suggestion 
that  a  lot  of  things  are  wrong  In  the  sup- 
plying of  consumers,  that  these  things  need 
to  be  talked  about  between  consiimers  and 
business  but  that  somehow  not  much  com- 
munication Is  taking  place.  The  conference 
was  described  as  an  attempt  to  remedy  that 
shortcoming. 

WORICSROPS  DISCUSS  ISXA 

The  remedy  was  undertaken  In  a  set  of 
panel  discussions.     The  group,  unwleldly  In 


itM  total  slM.  was  broken  up  Into  four  "con- 
fer workshop.."  TWO  were  on  "The  Con- 
-umer  as  Shoppw."  The  others  were  on 
"The  Use  and  Misuse  of  Credit-  and  "Prob- 
lems of  special  Consumer  Oroups." 

presldlng  over  each  workshop  was  a  panel 
including  two  or  three  business  representa- 
tives a  university  level  educator,  and  one  or 
two  persons  from  community  service  or  co- 
ooeratlve  organizations.  In  one  esse  there 
was  a  columnUt  who  was  bUled  as  a  con- 
sumer expert. 

I  made  some  Interesting  pairings  of  the 
complaints  In  one  of  the  workshops  on 
shopping.  There  was  the  standard  objection 
to  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  advertis- 
ing There  were  also  complalnU  that  busi- 
ness doesnt  make  enough  efort  to  keep 
the  consuming  pubUc  Informed. 

There  was  a  complaint  that  the  Informa- 
tive print  on  Ubels  U  too  smaU.  There  was 
aso  a  complaint  that  there  ought  to  be  more 
detailed  Information  on  labeU. 

TSASCNG  STAMP  I88U«  KKtJTTS 

Prices,  of  course,  are  always  too  high 
from  the  buyer's  viewpoint,  too  low  from  the 
seller's  The  nearest  thing  to  a  good  fight, 
though,  was  on  whether  or  not  consumers 
like  trading  stamps. 

One  moderator  reported  it  was  the  sense 
of  thU  group  that  something  like  this  con- 
ference ought  to  be  a  permanent  Institution. 
I  was  in  that  group  and  I  can  say  that  thU 
luggestion  did  not  arise  out  of  the  spon- 
taneous enthusiasm  of  the  crowd.  It  dldnt 
even  come  from  the  floor.  It  was  planted  by 
a  member  of  the  panel. 

Another  thing  to  do  about  it,  naturally, 
is  to  have  more  restrictive  laws  and  a  Fed- 
eral department  to  look  after  consumers. 
A  loaded  questionnaire  helped  develop  In- 
dorsement of  this  course. 

One  speaker  who  appeared  brlefiy.  a  Con- 
gressman, said  how  happy  he  was  that  so 
many  businessmen  were  there  becaxise  this 
indicated  enlightened  business  concern  for 
promoUng  what  he  was  promoting.  Namely, 
more  Federal  laws.  That  was  the  non  sequl- 
lur  of  the  week.  The  businessmen  I  talked 
with  were  there  not  because  they  approved 
of  the  promotion  but  because  they  wanted 
to  know  what  the  promoters  were  up  to. 

If  I  read,  some  day  next  spring,  that  the 
consensus  of  these  conferences  Is  one  of  the 
proofs  of  a  "public  demand '  for  a  Federal 
Department  of  Consumers.  I'm  going  to  be 
skeptical. 


Restore  Ae  Desecrated  Ceneteries 


spected  gentlemen.  They  have  l>een 
worUnc  hard  to  aocompllah  their  task. 
They  are  desenrlng  of  our  assistance  in 
attaining  Uieir  goals. 

Although  these  European  cemeteries 
may  appear  to  be  far  away  in  thought 
and  in  distance,  they  are  close  to  the 
hearts  and  m«noriee  of  almost  2  million 
American  families,  each  of  whom  have 
1  or  more  relatives  interred  there. 

More  than  400,000  Americans  have  al- 
ready signed  a  petition  seeking  help  for 
the  work  of  this  fine  organization. 

The  millions  of  slaughtered  cannot  be 
restored  but  something  can  be  done  to 
restore  the  Jewish  cemeteries  that  have 
been  destroyed. 

These  rabbis  are  merely  asking  that 
the  German  Government  make  the  funds 
available  with  which  to  do  the  work. 
They  do  not  even  ask  that  money  be 
turned  over  to  than. 

They  ask  that  the  money  be  turned 
over  to  the  International  Red  Cross,  who 
will  pay  the  bills  as  the  work  Is  done. 

Just  as  such  a  demand  would  be.  these 
rabbis  do  not  ask  for  the  trial  and 
punishment  of  the  ruthless,  conscience- 
less vandals  responsible  for  these  heinous 
deeds. 

They  merely  ask  that  the  fxmds  be 
made  avsdlable  with  which  to  restore  the 
defiled  cemeteries,  rebuild  brcrfcen  fences 
and  replace  tombstones  and  grave  mark- 
ings to  give  some  semblance  of  decency 
to  these  sanctified  burial  groimds. 

They  properly  suggest  that  the  Ger- 
man Grovemment,  which  has  to  date 
made  repsu^tions  for  an  only  insignfl- 
cant  part  of  the  losses  sustained,  should 
bear  this  financial  burden. 


SPEBCH 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  tfMvr  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2,  1964 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  and 
again  our  attrition  has  been  called  to 
the  terrible  deeds  of  the  Nazis  during 
World  War  II.  Not  the  least  of  these 
malicious  acts  was  the  desecration  of 
cemeteries.  Ghoulish  as  this  conduct 
was.  little  has  been  done  to  right  these 
wrongs. 

The  World  Center  of  European  Rabbis 
some  years  ago  organized  a  World  Orga- 
nization for  the  Preservation  of  Jewish 
Cemeteries  in  Europe.  These  destroyed 
cemeteries  are  located  In  Russia,  Poland, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Czechoslovakia, 
Prance,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Norway. 

The  presldoit  of  the  World  Center  is 
Rabbi  Moses  Joseph  Rubin.  He  and  his 
colleagues  are  revered,  learned,  and  re- 


Tbe  Sufar  Act:   Present  and  Future 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or   MOKTH   CABOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATTVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day morning.  October  3.  1964.  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  beet  sugar  lnt«-ests  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  cane  sugar 
refineries  were  so  close  together  in  their 
agreement  on  an  extension  of  the  foreign 
quota  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  that, 
had  there  been  another  48  hours  remain- 
ing of  the  congressional  session,  I  feel 
confident  we  could  have  enacted  a  bill 
which  would  have  extended  the  foreign 
quota  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  for 
another  year,  permitted  the  domestic 
areas  to  market  the  surplus  sugar  they 
have  grown  In  1963  and  1964  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  brought  all  areas  participating  in 
our  sugar  program  substantially  back 
within  the  quota  provisions  of  the  act  In 
1965. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  these  two  major 
segments  of  our  sugar  Industry  should 
not  have  been  able  to  come  into  agree- 
ment long  before  this.  The  Sugar  Act 
is  one  of  our  most  successful  and  yet 
most  delicately  balanced  laws.    Its  bene- 


fits extend  not  (mly  to  all  segmmts  of 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  and  to  the 
foreign  suppliers  which  have  quotas  in 
this  market  but  also  to  the  consumers  of 
the  United  States,  to  thousands  of  work- 
ers in  refineries,  seaports  axMl  tran^ort 
lines,  to  agriculture  generally  whose  ex- 
ports to  sugar  producing  countries  are 
paid  for  by  our  purchases  of  sugar,  and 
to  the  UJS.  Treasury,  which  has  bene- 
fited by  more  than  $490  million  from 
the  operation  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  contro- 
versy over  sugar  late  last  year,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  disagreement  must  rest 
with  the   beet  sugar  Interests   of  the 
United  States  which  sought  to  parlay  an 
ill-advised  press  release   Issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  In  May  1963 
into  a  permanent  increase  in  their  share 
of  the  U.S.  market,  in  derogation  of  an 
agreement  which  had  been  reached  In 
1962  and  to  the  detriment  of  all  the  for- 
eign countries  which  have  been  given 
access  to  our  market  and  of  the  east  coast 
refineries    who    handle    this    Imported 
sugar.   In  the  latter  stoge  of  the  Impasse 
over  sugar  legislation,  the  responsibility 
must  rest  with  the  cane  sugar  refiners, 
who  refused  to  compromise  their  position 
during  the  final  days  of  Congress  when 
a  compromise  would  have  permitted  an 
extension  of  the  foreign  quota  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act  to  have  been  adopted  by 
Congress  virtually  by  unanimous  consent. 
Mr     Speaker,    the    Sugar    Act    is    a 
mystery    to   many   people   and   this   is 
understandable  for  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
complicated    and    deUcately    balanced 
laws  on  the  sUtute  books.    Not  only  is 
the  law  complicated,  but  the  very  sub- 
ject of  sugar  itself  is  compUcated.    It  is 
grown  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world, 
in  diverse  forms,  with  varying  degre^  ^ 
of  governmental  protection,  control  and 
subsidy,  and  put  onto  the  market  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  year.    A  law  designed 
to  protect  the  domestic  sugar  producing 
industry  and  to  provide  UB.  consumers 
with  an  ample  and  stable  supply  of  sugar 
at  reasons^le  prices  must  of  necessity 
be  a  complicated  and  difficult  law. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  except 
for  the  Sugar  Act,  there  would  probably 
not  be  any  sugar  produced  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  We  must  face 
the  fact  that  except  lor  the  Sugar  Act 
and  the  incMitive  it  provides  to  fortign 
suppliers  to  ship  sugar  Into  this  market, 
we  would  have  no  assurance  whatever  of 
a  continuing  and  adequate  supply  for 
US.  consumers  at  stable  and  reasonable 
prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  share  the  c«Jinion 
which  some  have  expressed  that  failure 
of  the  Congress  to  extend  th?  foreign 
quota  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  at  this 
session  of  the  Congress  will  necessarily 
result  in  no  foreign  quotas  for  the  sugar 
industry  in  1965.  On  the  contrary.  I 
beUeve  that  the  Secretory  of  Agricul- 
ture has  the  authority  and  the  responsi- 
bility under  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  Itself,  to  establish  foreign  quotas  for 
sugar  hi  1965.  even  In  the  absence  of 
specific  direction  from  Congress  as  to 
how  these  quotas  are  to  be  distributed 
among  participating  countries  and  to 
continue  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
domestic  producers  and  consumers  In  the 
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United  States  as  the  Sugar  Act  intended 
they  should  be  protected. 
Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  says: 

The  Secretary  shall  determine  for  each 
calendar  year  •  •  •  the  amount  of  sugar 
needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  ooa- 
•umen  In  the  continental  United  States. 

Section  202  of  the  act  says : 

Whenever  a  determination  U  made,  pur- 
suant to  section  201,  of  the  amount  of  sugar 
needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
sumers, the  Secretary  shall  establish  quotas, 
or  revise  existing  quotas. 

Then  follows  a  detailed  directive  by 
Congress  as  to  how  the  quotas  are  to  be 
distributed.  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
202  deals  with  domestic  area  quotas  and 
specific  quotas  are  provided  for  the  con- 
tinental beet  and  cane  areas,  for  Hawaii, 
for  Puerto  Rico,  and  for  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Subsection  (b)  tells  the  Secretary  the 
amount  of  the  quota  he  should  allocate 
to  the  Philippines. 

The  residual  amount  of  the  quota — 
the  difference  between  the  consumption 
estimate  and  the  specific  quotas  estab- 
lished In  subsections  (a)  and  (b) — Is  to 
be  allocated  to  foreign  countries. 

Subsection  (c)  tells  the  Secretary  in 
detail  how  this  remainder  of  the  quota, 
that  allocated  to  foreign  countries,  shoiild 
be  distributed  among  foreign  supplying 
areas.  It  Is,  in  effect,  a  limitation  on  his 
general  authority  to  allocate  the  residual 
foreign  part  of  the  quota.  It  is  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  while  the  quotas  pre- 
scribed in  subsections  (a)  and  'b)  are  in 
terms  of  specified  tonnage,  the  alloca- 
tions of  subsection  (c)  are  in  percentages 
of  this  remainder.  This  subsection  is  the 
part  of  the  law  which  continues  only 
through  1964.  The  purpose  of  Congress 
in  providing  for  this  early  termination 
date  of  the  specific  foreign  quota  alloca- 
tion was  to  give  the  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  performance  of  In- 
dividual foreign  countries  in  supplying 
sugar  at  the  half-way  point  in  the  life  of 
the  present  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act. 
The  subsection,  in  my  opinion,  does  not 
affect  in  any  way  the  basic  obligation  and 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  establish 
quotas,  set  out  In  the  first  sentence  of 
section  202.  Expiration  of  this  subsection 
at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1964 
merely  means  that  after  that  date,  the 
Secretary  has  no  specific  directive  nor 
limitation  from  Congress  as  to  how  the 
foreign  portion  of  the  total  quota  for  the 
United  States  is  to  be  allocated. 

Section  412  of  the  act  provides  quite 
clearly  that : 

The  powers  vested  In  the  Secretary  under 
this  act  shall  terminate  on  December  31,  1966. 

Section  403  of  the  act  provides: 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  such 
orders  or  regulations,  which  shall  have  the 
force  and  effect  of  law.  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  powers  vested  In  him  by  this 
act. 

These  provisions  of  law  indicate  quite 
clearly  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  both  the  au- 
thority and  the  responsibility  to  continue 
into  1965  the  same  kind  of  sugar  quota 
regulations  that  have  been  in  effect  in 
1964.  Clearly,  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  a  national  consumption 


estimate,  to  translate  this  estimate  Into 
specific  quotas  for  the  domestic  areas  and 
tiie  Philippines,  and  to  allocate  the  re- 
mainder among  foreign  areas.  Is  not 
changed  nor  abrogated  by  the  fact  that 
Congress  did  not  extend  beyond  1964  the 
specific  manner  In  which  the  foreign 
quota  is  to  be  distributed. 

If  I  were  the  Secretary,  I  would  dis- 
tribute the  foreign  quota  in  1965  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  latest  available  in- 
struction from  Congress,  which  is  con- 
tained In  the  subsection  expiring  at  the 
end  of  this  calendar  year.  The  precise 
manner  of  the  allocation  of  foreign 
quotas  is,  however,  a  matter  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  under  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  act. 

It  Is  my  opinion,  also,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  act  relating  to 
assessment  of  an  import  fee  on  global 
quota  sugar  expire  with  the  expiration 
of  section  202(c)  (3)  of  the  act,  since  they 
are  related  to  and  based  upon  the  alloca- 
tion provided  In  that  subsection.  The 
Import  fee  on  country  quota  sugar  expires 
by  its  own  terms  at  the  end  of  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  present  difficulties 
with  the  Sugar  Act  began  back  in  1962, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  rewrite  our 
Sugar  Act  In  order  to  eliminate  our  de- 
pendence on  Cuba  as  a  source  of  supply. 
Prior  to  that  time,  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
had  been  our  major  offshore  source  of 
sugar,  supplying  more  than  3  million  tons 
of  this  commodity  to  U.S.  consumers 
each  year. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Castro  regime 
in  Cuba,  it  becsjne  necessary  to  look  else- 
where for  this  major  source  of  sugar  for 
the  U.S.  market.  The  Committee  on 
Agriculture  would  have  assigned  the 
Cuban  quota  to  other  foreign  countries 
which,  we  believed  from  the  record  of 
sugar  production  in  those  countries, 
would  be  able  adequately  to  meet  the 
sugar  requirements  of  the  United  States. 

An  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  then  head  of  the  Sugar 
Branch  of  the  E>epartment,  contended, 
however,  that  all  the  other  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  could  not  pro- 
vide to  the  American  market  the  sugar 
which  had  heretofore  been  obtained  from 
Cuba.  He  Insisted  that  the  former 
Cuban  quota  could  not  be  filled  by  other 
Western  Hemisphere  countries,  but  that 
we  would  have  to  go  into  the  world  mar- 
ket to  obtain  this  part  of  our  sugar  sup- 
plies. Accordingly,  there  was  written 
into  the  1962  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act,  over  the  protest  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  the  opposite 
vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
provision  putting  the  remaining  Cuban 
quota  on  a  global  quota  basis,  which 
meant  that  we  would  go  into  the  world 
market  for  this  portion  of  our  sugar  sup- 
plies. 

On  February  28.  1963,  I  made  a  major 
statement  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives criticizing  this  global  quota  con- 
cept and  analyzing  Its  probable  impact. 
All  of  the  predictions  I  made  at  that  time 
have  come  to  pass. 

It  is  clear  now,  as  I  predicted  then, 
that  the  global  quota  provisions  of  our 
Sugar  Act  were  largely  responsible  for 
the  fantastic  increase  In  sugar  prices 
which  took  place  in  the  latter  half  of 


1962  and  the  nrst  part  of  1963.  For  Hi 
first  time  in  almost  30  years,  the  UnMif 
States  entered  the  so-called  world  mif*, 
ket  for  sugar  and  sought  to  fill  1.5  am. 
lion  tons  of  its  requirements  from  tUi 
source.  At  the  same  time,  the  globii 
quota  provision  of  the  Sugar  Act  meant 
that  the  U.S.  price  of  sugar  was  tied  to 
the  world  price,  instead  of  insulated  from 
it  as  It  had  been  during  the  many  pre- 
vious  years  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  result  was  entirely  predlctabli. 
The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  tlie 
world  market  at  a  time  when  sugar  pro- 
duction  was  curtailed  because  of  unfa, 
vorable  weather  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  pushed  the  world  price  up  beyond 
all  reason.  Since  the  U.S.  price  was  then 
tied  to  the  world  price,  because  we  de- 
pended on  the  world  market  for  15  per- 
cent of  our  supplies,  the  U.S.  price  f<ri- 
lowed  the  world  price  upward. 

It  had  to  be  so,  or  we  would  have  not 
obtained  this  15  p>ercent  of  our  sugar  sup- 
ply in  competition  with  other  buyers  on 
the  world  market. 

This  was  the  mistake  we  made  in  1962. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  will  not  repett 
this  mistake  when  we  next  extend  the 
Sugar  Act. 

In  1962,  an  agreement  on  division  6t 
the  market  between  domestic  and  for- 
eign processing  areas  was  reached  after 
months  of  negotiation  between  all  seg- 
ments of  the  domestic  sugar  industry, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
State  Department. 

Under  this  agreement  and  the  legisla- 
tion embodying  it  which  was  enacted  Into 
law  In  July  1962,  a  little  more  than  half 
of  the  previous  Cuban  quota  of  3.200,009 
tons  was  taken  away  from  Cuba  and  as- 
signed as  basic  quota  to  other  areas. 

Of  the  1,723,000  tons  taken  from  Cuba, 
1,100,000  tons  was  assigned  as  basic 
quota  to  other  foreign  countries  and 
623,000  tons  to  continental  U.S.  produc- 
ing areas. 

Prom  this  amount,  and  from  a  reduc- 
tion In  other  domestic  area  quotas  of 
161,000  tons,  beets  received  a  basic  quota 
Increase  of  539,000  tons  and  mainland 
cane  a  basic  quota  increase  of  255.000 
tons. 

This  Increased  the  basic  beet  quota 
from  2,100.000  tons  in  1961  to  2,650,000 
tons  in  1963.  It  increased  the  basic 
mainland  cane  quota  from  650.000  torn 
in  1961  to  895.000  tons  In  1963. 

This  was  not  all  a  net  gain  for  the 
mainland  areas,  for  they  gave  up  first 
claim  on  domestic  deficients,  which  had 
been  running  about  365.000  tons  per 
year. 

The  remainder  of  the  Cuban  quota— 
1.500.000  tons — was  also  withheld  from 
Cuba  and  assigned  by  the  House  to  other 
foreign  countries  on  a  temporary  basis 
to  be  returned  to  Cuba  when  and  if  that 
country  and  the  United  States  resumed 
diplomatic  relations. 

The  Senate  Insisted  that  this  re- 
mainder of  the  Cuban  quota  should 
become  a  "global  quota"  to  be  purchased 
on  the  world  market  from  any  friendly 
country,  and  this  prevailed  In  conference. 

An  essential  part  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  vstrious  segments  of  the  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Agriculture,  which 


resulted  in  the  1982  extension  of  the 
suKar  Act.  was  that  there  should  be  no 
change  through  1966  In  the  basic  division 
of  the  market  between  domestic  and  for- 
eign producing  areas. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1962  world  sugar 
nrices  began  to  rise  and.  because  the 
•■global  quota"  Ued  the  \JS.  price  to 
world  prices,  our  sugar  price  followed. 

By  the  spring  of  1963,  the  raw  sugar 
price  in  New  York  was  almost  double  the 
nrlce  objective  of  the  Sugar  Act  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  pushed  every 
panic  button  in  sight  In  an  effort  to 
•talk  down"  prices. 

One  of  its  actions  was  to  announce  on 
March  14.  1963.  that  there  would  be  no 
restriction  on  sugarbeet  acreage  in  1964. 
and  encouraging  that  area  to  expand 
production  to  meet  a  supposed  supply 
shortage.  On  May  17.  1963.  It  made  a 
similar  announcement  with  respect  to 
Louisiana  and  Florida  cane. 

On  May  6, 1963,  the  Department  Issued 
another  press  release  announcing  that 
there  would  be  no  acreage  restrlcUons  on 
sugarbeets  In  1965. 

It  Is  not  known  what  reasoning  lay 
behind  this  press  release,  since  the  law 
would  seem  to  preclude  any  such  advance 
announcement.    The  act  says : 

Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  production  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of 
BUgarbeets  or  sugarcane  will  be  greater  than 
the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the  area  to 
meet  the  quota,  and  provide  a  normal  carry- 
over Inventory  •  •  •  he  shall  establish  pro- 
portionate shares  (acreage  allo>menU)  for 
farms  In  such  area. 

Neither  is  It  known  why  this  same  ex- 
emption from  1965  acreage  controls  was 
not  extended  to  Louisiana  and  Florida 
cane  producers. 

Whatever  the  reason,  no  such  exemp- 
tion was  granted  mainland  cane.  Pur- 
suant to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  the 
Department  announced  on  September 
30.  1964.  that  proportionate  shares  will 
be  In  effect  for  the  1965  mainland  cane 
crop  and  that  the  overall  acreage  reduc- 
tion In  Florida  and  Louisiana  will  be  15 
percent  below  the  1964  level. 

But  with  respect  to  beets,  the  Secre- 
tary has  Indicated  that  he  considers 
himself  bound  by  the  May  1963  press  re- 
lease and  does  not  Intend  to  Impose  acre- 
age restrictions  on  beets  in  1965. 

The  beet  industry  has  used  this  antic- 
ipated continued  expansion  in  1965  and 
the  surplus  over  quotas  being  produced 
in  1964  as  the  basis  for  a  demand  for  an 
Immediate  Increase  in  permanent  beet 
quotas. 

This  has  been  resisted  by  other  seg- 
ments of  the  sugar  Industry  and  this 
is  what  the  present  dissentlon  over  sugar 
is  all  about. 

No  segment  of  the  sugar  industry  has 
objected  to  the  domestic  areas — l>oth 
beets  and  cane — being  permitted  to  mar- 
ket the  excess  sugar  they  will  produce  In 
1964  at  the  InvlUUon  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  although  every  ton 
of  sugar  which  is  marketed  in  excess  of 
their  quotas  means  a  ton  of  sugar  that 
will  be  sutwtracted  from  the  foreign 
quota. 

Other  parts  of  the  Industry  do  object, 
however,  to  the  beet  Industry  being  per- 
mitted to  maricet  the  excess  produced 
In  1964  and  then  go  on  under  unre- 


stxlcted   acreage   to   iMroduce    an   even 
larger  surplus  in  1965. 

The  Sugar  Act  has  operated  smoothly 
and  effectively  for  many  years  because  It 
was  carefully  and  skillfully  designed  and 
balanced  to  benefit  consumers,  refiners, 
mainland  beet  and  cane  producers. 
Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and 
other  friendly  foreign  countries,  as  well 
as  agriculture  and  the  general  economy 
of  the  country  through  the  stimulation 
of  foreign  trade. 

At  the  same  time,  it  has  benefited  the 
taxpayer  by  more  than  paying  its  own 
way.  During  the  course  of  Its  operation, 
it  has  returned  a  net  income  of  $490  mil- 
lion to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
In  my  opinion,  it  can  continue  to  op- 
erate effectively  only  if  we  are  wise 
enough  to  maintain  this  careful  balance 
of  benefits  not  only  between  the  various 
segments  of  the  sugar  producing  and 
consuming  industry  but  also  with  the 
general  national  interest. 

The  continued  operation  of  the  act  is 
particularly  essential  to  the  domestic 
producing  areas — mainland  beet  and 
cane,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico — because, 
without  the  protection  and  the  subsidies 
provided  by  the  Sugar  Act,  fsumers  in 
these  domestic  areas  would  find  It  dif- 
ficult. If  not  impossible,  to  produce  sugar 
at  a  profit. 

We  are  now  faced  with  a  situation 
where  the  actual  and  prospective  build- 
up of  surpluses  In  the  mainland  beet 
area  Is  threatening  the  very  continua- 
tion of  the  act.  These  surpluses  cannot 
be  marketed  within  the  present  provi- 
sions of  the  act.  and  there  are  those  who 
are  beginning  to  say  It  would  be  better 
to  have  no  Sugar  Act  at  all  than  to 
change  the  whole  framework  and  theory 
of  the  act  to  meet  this  emergency 
situation. 

It  Is  essential  that  mainland  cane  and 
beet  producers  be  permitted  to  market 
their  excess  production  from  1963  and 
1964.  It  Is  equally  essential  that  produc- 
tion In  both  areas  be  brought  back  Into 
line  with  their  statutory  quotas  as  quick- 
ly as  possible. 

Such  agreement  is  probably  essential 
to  the  continuation  of  the  act.  I  am  cer- 
tain the  act  cannot  continue  If  any  ma- 
jor segment  of  the  sugar  Industry  comes 
to  the  conclusion  it  would  be  better  off 
without  it. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  agreement 
has  not  been  achieved. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  not  even 
the  Government  agencies  involved  have 
been  able  to  agree  on  a  proposal  which 
they  believed  was  in  the  national  inter- 
est and  had  any  chance  of  acceptance  by 
the  sugar  industry  as  a  whole. 

This  year  I  had  hoped  and  planned  to 
bring  sugar  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  early  enough  to  keep  it  from 
being  the  subject  of  last-minute  legisla- 
tion. I  had  announced  hearings  to  start 
not  later  than  May  15. 

But  on  May  15  the  committee  had  no 
recommendation  from  the  administra- 
tion nor  from  the  industry  Itself  on  the 
solution  of  our  present  sugar  problem. 
Not  only  was  there  no  agreement  with- 
in the  industry  as  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  there  was  complete  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  scope  and  subject  matter 
of  the  proposed  hearings. 


Uivder  these  circiunstances,  there  was 
no  point  in  taking  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee in  ezhausttye  and  pointless  weeks 
of  hearings  on  legislation  which  could 
not  be  enacted,  for  it  is  clear  that  no  con- 
structive sugar  legislation  can  be  passed 
by  the  Congress  over  the  opposition  of 
any  of  the  major  groups  involved. 

In  the  past  4  or  5  months,  I  have  met 
time  after  time  after  time  with  every 
segment  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 
I  have  met  with  them  singly  and  jointly 
and  en  masse.  I  have  arranged  meetings 
for  them  with  other  committee  members 
and  with  Informal  groups  of  committee 
members. 

The  purpose  and  the  theme  of  every 
one  of  these  meetings  has  been  Identi- 
cal— not  to  Impose  my  ideas  nor  those 
of  the  committee  on  the  industry,  but 
to  urge  these  Industry  representatives  to 
get  together,  to  solvi  their  problems  and 
reconcile  their  differences,  and  to  come 
before  Congress  with  a  proposal  which 
they  can  all  support.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  the  only  way  that  the  delicate  bal- 
ance and  equity  of  the  Sugar  Act.  and 
eventually  the  act  Itself,  may  be  main- 
tained. 

During  this  period.  I  know  that  re- 
sponsible oflBcials  of  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  State  have  also  met  with 
these  same  Industry  groups  time  after, 
time.  I  know  that  their  efforts  have 
been  the  same  as  mine — to  try  to  find 
some  common  ground  on  which  the  in- 
dustry could  agree,  because  without  such 
agreement  there  can  be  no  real  solution, 
and  will  eventually  be  no  act. 

In  order  to  bring  beet  "production  in 
1965  completely  back  to  the  statutoiy 
quota,  a  reduction  of  20  to  22  percent 
below  1964  acreage  would  be  required. 
This  Is  probably  neither  realistic  nor 
equitable. 

Other  commodities,  when  put  back  un- 
der acreage  allotments  after  a  period  of 
unrestricted  production,  have  been  given 
2  or  3  years  to  make  the  adjustment. 

When  wheat  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas  were  suspended  during 
World  War  II  and  the  Blorean  conflict, 
acreage  went  up  from  56  million  to  more 
than  78  million  acres  and  when  allot- 
ments were  reimposed  In  1954,  acreage 
was  cut  to  63.5  million  acres  the  first 
year  and  58.2  the  second  year. 

Cotton  acreage  allotments  and  mar- 
keting quotas  were  suspended  during  the 
years  1951.  1952,  1953  because  of  the 
Korean  conflict  and  acreage  went  up 
from  18.8  million  in  1950  to  29.3  million 
in  1951.  When  allotments  were  reim- 
IX)sed.  acreage  was  reduced  to  20  million 
In  1954  and  then  to  18  million  in  1955. 

The  Secretary  and  the  beet  Industry 
should  note  that  the  Congress  has  not 
authorized  nor  ratified  unlimited  sugar- 
beet  production  in  1965  and  beet  sugar 
in  excess  of  quotas  should  not  be  pro- 
duced in  1965  on  the  assumption  that 
Congress  will  authorize  its  marketing. 

A  realistic  reduction  in  sugarbeet  acre- 
age in  1965  comparable  to  the  acreage 
adjustments  In  other  crops  woxild  remove 
virtually  all  opposition  to  sale  In  1985  of 
the  beet  and  cane  s\irpliis  produced  In 
1963  and  1964  and  would  do  much  to  as- 
sure the  continued  operation  of  this 
heretofore  highly  successful  program. 
At  the  time  the  Congress  adjourned,  the 
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spokesmen  for  the  Industry  were  only  a 
few  percentage  points  apart  in  their 
search  for  an  acceptable  formula. 

It  is  my  hope  and  suggestion  that  the 
various  segments  of  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  will  not  discontinue  their  efforts 
but  will  continue  to  work  toward  a  realis- 
tic and  equitable  formula  which  can  be 
presented  to  Congress  for  its  consider- 
ation early  next  year. 


Renew  of  the  88th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  88th 
Congress  that  adjourned  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 3,  has  been  termed  by  many  the 
most  productive  and  fruitful  in  30  years. 
It  is  my  judgment  that  by  any  standard 
of  measurement  the  description  is  de- 
served. 

A  single  major  new  program,  the  en- 
actment by  bipartisan  majority  of  a 
single  creative  approach  to  a  national 
problem.  Is  ordinarily  enough  to  entitle 
a  Congress  to  a  place  in  the  history  books. 
This  is  as  it  should  be — for  we  do  not 
move  radically  and  carelessly  in  our  na- 
tional life,  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
are  resix)nsible  citizens  with  a  respect  for 
public  opinion. 

The  88th  Congress  of  1963-64.  preceded 
by  the  87th  In  1961-62,  came  at  the  end 
of  a  long  period  of  soul  searching  In 
American  life — a  period  of  dormancy,  so 
to  speak,  about  the  directions  In  which 
we  should  move.  And  suddenly  there 
was  general  realization  that  a  time  for 
decision  had  come.  The  result  was  three 
tremendous  legislative  actions: 

First.  A  major  step  was  taken  toward 
getting  rid  of  an  outmoded  wartime  tax 
system  that  placed  too  heavy  a  burden 
on  both  business  and  individual  families. 
Congress  this  year  completed  action  on 
a  bill  passed  by  the  House  in  1963  to 
slash  income  tax  rates,  needed  years  ago, 
that  now  simply  stifled  economic  expan- 
sion and  actually  served  to  restrain  the 
growth  of  Government  revenue. 

Second,  Congress  passed  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964 — in  essence  a  response 
to  a  recognized  public  conviction  that  the 
time  had  come  to  write  into  the  law- 
books certain  temperate  but  vital  guar- 
antees to  make  sure  that  all  our  citizens 
obtain  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

This  was  a  bipartisan  achievement,  and 
neither  Democrats  nor  Republicans  could 
have  done  it  by  themselves — not  at  any 
time,  under  any  President.  My  own 
Democratic  Party  was  the  majority  but 
two  Republicans — Representative  Wil- 
liam M.  McCuLLOCH  of  Ohio  and  Sena- 
tor EvERJBTT  DiHKSEN  of  our  own  State  of 
Illinois — helped  work  out  the  formulas 
that  were  the  basis  for  the  bipartisan 
meeting  of  minds.  A  majority  of  each 
party  In  both  houses  voted  for  the  bill. 

Third.  In  the  field  of  foreign  pwllcy. 
where  the  Senate  has  special  responsi- 


bilities— as  the  House  has  In  Initiating 
all  tax  bills— another  bipartisan  conaen- 
sus  between  Democrats  and  Repulrilcans 
produced  ratification  of  the  first-step 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

The  result  is  that  in  this  world  of  dan- 
ger and  social  upheaval,  this  world  in 
which  the  power  of  self-destruction  ex- 
ists for  the  first  time,  the  nuclear  powers 
have  halted  the  above-ground  competi- 
tive tests  that  threatened  to  poison  the 
atmosphere  of  our  planet  with  deadly 
radioactivity  and  alter  the  future  of 
mankind  generation  after  generation. 

This  is  an  election  year,  and  in  the 
heat  of  elections  many  things  are  said 
that  fall  In  the  category  of  what  Wendell 
Willkie,  once  a  Republican  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  termed  "campaign  ora- 
tory." The  appeal  of  both  parties  is  to 
the  people,  and  the  judgment  may  safely 
be  left  to  the  people. 

This  said.  I  must  aflBrm  my  belief  that 
the  88th  Congress  had  strong  and  com- 
petent leadership,  I  feel  now.  as  we  did 
last  year  on  the  assassination  of  the 
beloved  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  that 
the  country  was  fortunate  that  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy had  selected  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
as  his  vlce-presldentlal  choice. 

Both  President  Johnson  and  President 
Kennedy  went  Into  ofiQce  with  the  con- 
viction that  there  are  changed  and 
emerging  world  and  national  situations 
demanding  affirmative  responses.  They 
believed  that  in  the  postwar  years  Con- 
gress had  allowed  problems  to  pile  up 
without  moving  to  meet  them. 

The  reason  for  delay  on  Issues  was  by 
no  means  discreditable.  The  Nation  has 
been  compelled  to  concentrate  attention 
on  war  and  national  defense,  on  both 
foreign  policy,  and  domestic  issues  of  a 
new  kind. 

Beginning  in  1938.  President  Roosevelt 
had  the  obligation  to  build  up  our  naval 
forces  with  new  and  then  modem  war- 
ships to  defend  our  interests  on  the  high 
seas  In  the  event  of  war.  The  war  broke 
out  the  next  year  when  Hitler  and  Stalin 
invaded  ajid  divided  Polsind.  The  storm 
of  war  kept  spreading,  and  in  1941  this 
Nation  was  involved.  Then  came  Stal- 
in's "Iron  Ciirtain,"  the  Berlin  blockade 
and  the  airlift  with  which  President  Tru- 
man broke  it.  We  had  Korea  and  Leb- 
anon and  now  Vietnam,  and  all  the  other 
outbreaks  and  pressures,  the  develop-, 
ment  of  nuclear  rockets  and  orbltmg  sat- 
ellites. We  found  ourselves  prosperous 
but  with  nagging  loads  of  unemployment. 

A  period  of  dormancy  and  meditation, 
however,  can  be  safely  tolerated  only  for 
a  limited  time.  A  generation  was  long 
enough,  in  the  opinion  of  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  and  many  prob- 
lems had  l)ecome  more  pressing.  And 
Congress  was  ready  to  act. 

New  departures  were  signaled  when 
President  Kennedy  secured  passage  in 
1962  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  ex- 
pressing a  new  attitude  toward  U.S.  in- 
ternational commerce — both  exports  and 
imports.  It  was  designed  to  increase 
employment  in  our  export  Industries  and 
help  meet  a  foreign  drain  on  our  gold 
reserves. 

An  area  redevelopment  plan  for  de- 
pressed communities  was  set  in  motion 
to  meet  heavy  Joblessness  arising  from 


the    decline    of    ancient    industries.    ai 
manpower  training  program  was  set  m\ 
to    meet    the    chronic    unemploymj 
caused  by  the  Impact  of  automation,  f 
host  of  other  measures  were  passed. 

The  88th  Congress,  which  met  almoul 
continuously  for  21  months  in  1963  u^ 
1964.  went  on  from  this  foundation  t(| 
meet     other     accumulated     or     newly, 
recognized  national  needs. 

The  tax -cutting  bill,  spreading  pur. 
chasing  power  and  encouraging  busine«  | 
investment,  has  helped  keep  our  ecoa> 
omy  surging  for  an  unbroken  and  ua^ 
precedented  peacetime  period  of  44 
months. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  put  the  stamp  I 
of  legislative  authority  behind  guaran. ' 
tees  of  normal  rights  for  all  Americaw  I 
and  was  designed  to  move  the  expressioo  | 
of  racial  tensions  out  of  the  streets 
and  into  the  courts  and  the  human  rela. 
tions  commissions  of  the  States. 

There  are  special  problems  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  24th  Congressional  District  o(  I 
Illinois  which  should  be  mentioned  be» 
fore  details  on  other  matters. 

One  problem  is  our  area  is  flood  rav- 
ages and  navigation.    A  new-money  ap- 
propriation  of   $400,000   was   approved  I 
this  year   for  preconstructlon  planning 
of     the     Kaskaskla     River     canalization  I 
project,  which  is  estimated  as  an  utU* 
mate  $60  million  investment.    It  is  my  I 
hope  that  in  the  next  Congress,  the  89tta, 
we  can  obtain  approval  of  the  first  fundi  | 
for  actual  construction. 

Another  item  of  $200,000  was  approved  | 
for  preconstructlon   planning  of   flood- 
oontrol  works  on  Richland  Creek,  mak. 
ing  a  total  of  $300,000  appropriated  for  I 
this  purpose  in  the  2  years  of  the  88th  ] 
Congress. 

An  additional  $400,000  was  voted  for 
construction  of  flood -control  facilities  la 
East  St.  Louis  and  the  vicinity,  making 
a  total  of  $700,000  for  the  2  years.  Ini- 
tial funds  for  the  start  of  construction 
of  the  New  Athens  flood  wall.  In  the 
aJnount  of  $120,000.  were  appropriated. 

A  total  of  $3.3  million  was  appropriated 
for  continued  construction  of  Mississippi 
River  navigation  projects  affecting  our 
area.  Including  the  Chain  of  Rocks  emer- 
gency dam  to  provide  an  adequate 
navigation  channel  during  periods  of 
drought. 

In  areas  outside  the  immediate  24th 
District  but  affecting  those  who  live  here, 
two  other  projects  are  significant.  Con- 
struction of  the  Shelbyvllle  Reservoir 
was  advanced  by  appropriation  of  $2.1 
million,  making  a  total  of  $3.8  million  for 
the  2  years.  And  an  additional  $7.2  mil- 
lion was  voted  for  continued  construction 
of  the  Carlyle  Reservoir,  which  will  pro- 
vide Important  recreational  facilities  for 
our  people  as  well  as  flood  control  fea- 
tures. 

For  many  years,  as  many  know,  my 
own  work,  in  addition  to  seeking  to  pro- 
mote the  equitable  interests  of  the  dis- 
trict, has  been  devoted  to  two  major 
committees:  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

I  have  been  chairman  of  the  Research 
and  Development  Bubconunlttee  of  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee  and  be- 


rame  chairman,  during  the  88th  Con- 
ar^  of  a  new  House  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  in  the  same  area.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  a  member  of  a  House 
select  committee,  created  by  the  88th 
congress,  studying  aU  Government  re- 
search programs,  including  nondefense 

It  is  ft  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
report  that  our  military  defenses  and 
capabiUtles  have  been  greaUy  advanced 
and  made  more  versatile  during  the  2 
years  of  this  Congress. 

There  are  voices  being  heard  saying 
that  we  are  "weak."  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  The  Johnson - 
Kennedy  administration  picked  up  our 
defense  program  from  where  it  was  in 
January  1961,  and  they  restored  and 
broadened  It. 

In  4  years  our  capacity  for  a  military 
airlift — to  speed  strength  wherever  it  is 
needed — has  been  expanded  by  16  squad- 
rons, and  much  of  our  airlift  force  has 
been  equipped  with  modem  Jets. 

Our  tactical  air  forces — the  forces  used 
in  combat  in  cooperation  with  other  de- 
fense elements — have  been  mcreased. 
We  have  developed  sF>eclally  trained 
counterlnsurgency  forces  to  deal  with 
guerrillas  In  so-called  national  libera- 
tion operations  launched  by  aggressors. 

The  strength  of  our  forces  designed  to 
fight  a  "conventional"  war — that  is,  a 
conflict  that  does  not  Involve  nuclear 
destruction — has  been  greatly  aug- 
mented. Four  divisions  have  been  added 
to  the  combat-ready  forces  of  the  Army. 
In  organization  these  forces  have  been 
streaunllned,  in  equipment  they  have 
been  modernized. 

Our  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons  Is 
much  larger ;  It  is  adequate  and  well  pro- 
tected. But  it  is  the  hope  and  prayer  of 
the  whole  world  that  this  stockpile  will 
never  have  to  be  used.  In  the  88th  Con- 
gress, as  in  the  87th  Congress  that  pre- 
ceded it,  we  supported  the  money  requests 
that  broadened  and  improved  the  variety 
of  military  response  we  can  give  in 
"brushflre"  conflicts  find  aggressive  "in- 
surgencies." in  reply  to  nuclear  threats 
and  nuclear  bluffs,  in  the  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  powers  and  In  all  the 
corners  of  the  earth. 

I  am  happy  to  report,  in  passing,  that 
the  88th  Congress  did  not  neglect  the  Na- 
tion's veterans. 

We  passed  a  number  of  bills  in  1963 — 
limited  in  scope  but  imix>rtant  to  those 
affected — increasing  benefits  to  veterans 
suffering  from  speech  loss  or  service-con- 
nected deafness,  increasing  burial  allow- 
ances, mcreasing  the  benefits  to  depend- 
ent children  and  parents. 

In  the  1964  session  Congress  added  a 
provision 'giving  veterans  1  year  to  pick 
up  and  reactivate  national  service  life 
Insurance  that  had  been  allowed  to  laiise. 
For  those  with  service -connected  dis- 
abilities, the  right  to  reactivate  their 
national  service  policies  is  absolute  for 
the  1  year.  Veterans  with  disabilities 
not  service  connected  can  benefit  if  they 
are  rated  by  private  insurance  firms  as 
uninsurable  or  acceptable  only  at 
marked-up  rates. 

There  are  great  areas  in  which  the 
88th  Congress,  In  the  field  of  domestic 


needs,  adopted  programs  to  bridge  the 
gaps  left  by  a  generation  of  default. 

It  was  a  "Congress  of  Education." 
The  Federal  Government  acknowledged 
that  it  had  a  major  responsibility  in 
helping  finance  our  educational  system — 
across  the  board. 

One  program  set  up  loans  to  young 
people  seekmg  training  in  the  health 
professions,  plus  a  matchlng-grant  sys- 
tem for  construction  of  college  and  uni- 
versity facilities. 

A  second  measure  set  up  grants  and 
loans  totaling  $1.2  billion  for  construc- 
tion of  public  and  private  educational 
facilities  beyond  the  health  field. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
which  otherwise  might  have  expired  this 
year,  was  extended.  This  provides  loans 
for  college  students  in  specified  flelds. 
Congress  continued  a  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  elementary  schools  in  areas  where 
Federal  em.ployees  have  been  concen- 
trated, and  expanded  it  to  new  areas. 

A  fourth  program  authorized  a  major 
new  vocational  education  effort,  going 
far  beyond  what  has  existed  in  the  past. 
It  recognizes  that  science  and  technology 
are  changing  the  nature  of  Job  demands 
and  job  opportunities,  that  complex 
training  is  needed  which  transform  the 
nature  of  apprentice  training  and  voca- 
tional training. 

President  Johnson  remarked,  correctly, 
that  passage  of  all  these  bills  meant  that 
the  88th  Congress  would  do  "more  for 
education  than  any  Congress  since  the 
Land  Grant  College  Act  was  passed"  in 
1863. 

A  great  fresh  start  was  taken  also,  in 
protection  of  the  Nation's  natiu-aJ  heri- 
tage by  passage  of  the  Wilderness  Act, 
which  sets  aside  9.2  million  acres  of  fed- 
erally owned  land  for  "wilderness"  pur- 
poses. It  specifically  rules  out  use  of  the 
land  for  commercial  purposes,  and  guar- 
antees that  our  fast-growing  popula- 
tion will  be  privileged  to  gaze  upon  the 
natural  beauties  of  our  land  in  genera- 
tions to  come.  The  wilderness  system 
can  be  expanded,  imder  the  law,  to  14.7 
million  acres. 

Additional  progress  was  made  in  the 
fight  to  preserve  some  of  our  seashores — 
a  great  part  of  which  are  now  in  pri- 
vate hands — for  the  use  of  all  our  peo- 
ple. The  Fire  Island  National  Seashore 
was  authorized  as  a  national  recrea- 
tion area,  and  this  followed  1962  action 
setting  up  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore in  California  and  the  Padre  Island 
National  Seashore  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
A  start  was  made  toward  preservation 
of  the  Indiana  Dunes,  which  so  many  of 
our  State  know  well,  by  Senate  passage 
of  a  bill  to  create  a  shoreline  recreation 
area.  It  Is  my  belief  that  the  House  will 
be  prepared  to  act  in  the  next  Congress. 
Congress  this  year  passed  a  cotton- 
wheat  bill  to  protect  the  mterests  of  our 
highJy  productive  agricultural  operators, 
thus  completing  action  on  a  program 
that  began  In  the  first  session  with  en- 
actment of  protection  of  feed-grain  pro- 
ducers. 

The  food  stamp  program,  which  had 
existed  until  this  Congress  only  under 
general  powers  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, was  given  specific  legislative 


sanction,  and  can  now  be  expanded  be- 
yond a  pilot  operation. 

This  is  a  program  in  which  I  take  par- 
ticular interest,  and  had  helped  sponsor 
even  during  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. It  allows  needy  families  to  pur- 
chase a  broad  variety  of  foods  from  our 
tmiple  surplus  stocks.  It  helps  maintain 
the  farm  price-support  system,  protects 
the  interest  of  merchants,  and  gives  the 
needy  a  far  better  chance  at  good  nutri- 
tion and  balanced  diets  than  they  other- 
wise would  have. 

Congress  this  year  renewed  and  sub- 
stantially expanded  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram providing  Federal  funds  for  com- 
munity hospitals  and  health  centers.  It 
was  an  action  that  followed  pioneering 
steps  by  the  1963  session  to  place  under- 
girding  Federal  support  into  the  field  of 
mental  health. 

Funds  were  authorized  for  research 
into  mental  illness  or  retardation,  which 
are  among  the  curses  of  ovu:  age,  and  ad- 
ditional money  to  help  the  States  build 
conmaunity  mental  health  centers  and 
conduct  their  own  researchj 

The  88th  Congress  also  passed  a  pio- 
neering law  giving  Federal  support  to 
research  Into  the  causes  and  remedy  of 
air  pollution,  a  major  factor  now  sus- 
pected in  diseases  of  the  cardiac  and 
respiratory  systems. 

Congress  authorized  a  new  program  to 
assist  our  great  metr(«x)lltan  city  and 
suburban  areas  to  develop  areawide  rap- 
id transit  systems  serving  both  cities  and 
suburbs  and  wrote  into  the  law  protec- 
tion of  the  job  rights  of  workers  on  the 
existing  systems. 

It  approved  a  housing  law  giving  fur- 
ther support  to  cities  struggling  with 
blight  and  overcrowding. 

All  but  one  of  the  basic  sections  of 
President  Johnson's  antipoverty  pro- 
gram were  approved.  The  measure 
passed  Includes  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  to  provide  useful  work  and  basic 
education  to  young  people  out  of  school 
and  out  of  Jobs.  It  provides  a  National 
Service  Corps— Domestic  Peace  Corps- 
giving  young  Americans  a  chaiKje  to  de- 
vote a  year  or  two  of  their  lives  here  at 
home  working  with  mental  hospital  pa- 
tients, with  farm-labor  migrants,  with 
Indians,  and  In  the  Job  camps  of  the 
Conservation  Corps.  It  offers  assistance 
to  local  actions  aimed  at  combating  pov- 
erty and  special  programs  to  aid  rural 
areas. 

The  Appalachia  program,  passed  by 
the  Senate,  did  not  reach  the  House 
fioor,  but  it  was  approved  by  conunittee 
and  is  certain  to  be  on  the  agenda  again 
next  year. 

The  88th  Congress  this  year  passed  a 
bill  updating  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  that 
protects  construction  workers  on  Gov- 
ernment projects  from  roving  contrac- 
tors seeking  contracts  on  the  basis  of 
wage  sleishlng.  As  passed  during  the 
thirties,  the  law  provided  that  all  bidders 
must  agree  to  pay  the  areawide  prevail- 
ing wage.  The  amendment  specifies 
that  this  must  include  so-called  fringe 
benefits,  such  as  health  and  welfare  in- 
surance, pensions,  vacation  periods,  and 
other  protections,  as  well  as  merely  dol- 
lar wages. 
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llie  1963  sessioa  pasaed  a  law  requir- 
ing payment  of  ecrual  wages  and  aal*- 
ries  to  women  workers  where  they  are 
doing  work  comparable  to  that  of  men. 
These  two  protective  laws  followed  ac- 
tion in  1961  substantially  broadening 
the  protection  given  workers  in  inter- 
state commerce  by  the  wage-hour  Isw, 
and  raising  the  basic  minimum  by  grad- 
ual steps  to  $1^5  an  hour. 

The  88th  Congress  also  took  recogni- 
tion of  the  serious  problems  of  Job  losses 
and  Job  security  arising  from  the  impact 
of  automated  processes  In  industry. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  overall 
impact  and  values  of  automation:  It 
greatly  increases  productivity  and  it  is 
moving  broadly  into  whlte-coUar  as  well 
as  factory  processes.  But  it  may  leave 
workers  stranded  without  jobs  and  with- 
out the  protection  of  phased  out  reduc- 
tion in  veteran  workers.  Congress  cre- 
ated a  Commission  on  Automation  to 
bring  authoritative  proposals  on  the 
principles  involved  to  guide  industry, 
workers,  and  the  Gtovemment  itself  in 
working  out  solutions. 

Congress  this  year  injected  additional 
strength  to  the  pioneering  Manpower 
Training  Act  approved  by  the  87th.  This 
program  Is  aimed  at  one  of  the  key 
facts  in  our  economic  situation — some 
workers  lack  the  required  skills  to  obtain 
new  Jobs  when  an  industry  dies  out  or 
processes  change,  althotigh  other  indus- 
tries may  need  workers.  A  higher  level 
of  skills  and  education  generally  is  de- 
manded by  Industry  and  business  today, 
and  an  upgrading  of  the  educational 
level  of  our  people  Is  needed.  Skills  are 
needed  to  provide  trained  workers  as 
new   Industries   come   Into  existence. 

The  Training  Act  is  a  pilot  program. 
The  complexities  of  educating  and 
training  adults  and  Jobless  young  people, 
of  fitting  together  the  needs  of  industry 
a  few  years  from  now  and  the  trained 
workers,  are  enormous.  The  88th  Con- 
gress improved  the  program  on  the  basis 
of  experience  gained  In  the  first  year  or 
so.  There  will  be  further  improvements, 
undoubtedly,  in  proposals  to  Congress 
next  year. 

Our  foreign  policy  has  been  conducted 
with  these  past  2  years'  strength  and 
with  what  the  founders  of  our  Nation, 
in  the  Declaration  of  Indejiendence, 
called  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinion 
of  mankind. 

A  treaty  with  Mexico  ended,  with  Jus- 
tice and  good  spirit,  a  nagging  dispute 
about  title  to  land  disputed  since  the 
channel  of  Rio  Grande  shifted.  Firm- 
ness and  fairness  prevailed  when  an  ugly 
riot  erupted  in  Panama,  and  the  base 
was  laid  for  discussions  of  a  new  canal 
in  the  isthmus  and  better  relations  gen- 
erally. The  Peace  Corp>s  was  made  a 
permanent  service. 

A  new  Federal  pay  system  was  ap- 
proved, raising  the  salaries  of  civil  serv- 
ice and  postal  employees  to  levels  of 
comparability  with  private  industry.  A 
military  pay  increase  bill  was  passed  to 
provide  equity  to  the  personnel  in  the 
Armed  Services  and  encourage  the  build- 
ing of  professional  careers  in  the  senr- 
Ice. 


More  than  50  major  blll»— creatine  or 
strengthening  services  needed  for  the 
general  welfare,  for  the  secmlty  of  our 
Nation,  for  the  bold  confrontation  of 
newly  recognised  problems,  were  passed 
by  the  88th  Congress.  These  were 
measures  proposed  by  both  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson,  and 
there  were  very  few  of  the  major  recom- 
mendations that  did  not  result  in  signif- 
icant legislation. 

It  is  truly  an  unusral  record — cer- 
tainly the  most  impressive  since  the  first 
few  years  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  era. 
It  is  rated  by  Mr.  Johnson  himself  as  the 
best  of  this  century,  and  this  may  even- 
txially  be  the  Judgment  of  history. 


GioTaBai  da  VerraziaBo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  NEW  Toax  v 

IN  THE  HOT7SK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing study  of  the  Italian  explorer  Gio- 
vanni da  Verrazzano,  made  by  Dr.  Sal- 
vatore  Rosolla  of  Staten  Island.  N.Y.: 

The  blatory  of  tixt  world  wlU  always  re- 
cord that  the  American  Continent  was  dis- 
covered by  CtirlBtopher  Columbua  In  1493. 

Within  one  ahort  glorious  period  of  a  single 
generation,  from  14B3  with  Chrlatopher  Co- 
lumbua to  the  year  1534  with  Giovanni  da 
Verraazano.  the  American  Continent  was  dis- 
covered. From  Labrador  and  the  Hudson 
Bay  to  the  lowest  tip  of  South  America.  Terra 
del  Fuejo.  diaooverlea  were  made.  Among 
the  discoverers  were  Amerigo  Veapuccl,  Olo- 
vannl  Cahoto.  Sebastian  Caboto,  and  Magel- 
lan. 

By  1423,  the  world  already  knew  of  very 
extensive  new  lands  discovered  by  Columbus 
for  Spain;  by  Giovanni  and  8eb«istian  Caboto 
for  England,  and  by  Amerigo  Vespucci  for 
Portugal.  The  circumnavigation  of  the 
world  by  Magellan  added  a  new  competitive 
move  in  the  conquest  of  new  trade  routes 
and  a  raoe  for  new  colonizations.  Prance 
dreamed  also  of  new  lands,  new  wealth  and 
an  empire. 

Giovanni  da  Verrazzano  was  already  known 
as  a  navigator,  who  knew  the  route  to  the 
North  American  Continent.  When  he  was 
reooHMnended  to  the  French  court,  he  fotmd 
favcw.  Needing  financial  backing.  Verrar- 
■ano  turned  to  wealthy  Italian  bankers  and 
merchants  of  Lyone  and  obtained  their  help. 

In  August  1828  four  French  ships  sailed 
In  secrecy  from  Dieppe  with  Verrazzano  in 
command  of  the  Dauphin.  Two  of  thes* 
ships  were  damaged  and  lost  In  a  violent 
storm.  The  other  two  were  damaged  and 
returned  to  Brest. 

On  January  17,  15S4,  Verrazzano  sailed 
from  Porto  Santo  Island  with  B  months' 
provtsloas  and  armed  for  war  in  order  to 
defend  the  ship  against  possible  attacks 
from  Spanish  ships.  H«  kept  saUing  along 
the  coast  of  Spain  and  then  straight  west- 
ward in  open  ocean.  In  March  7  a  new 
land  appeared — what  is  now  Cape  Fear,  near 
Wilmington,  Del.  Verra^mno  continued  on 
along  the  cost  at  South  Carolina  and  named 
the  lands. 


Wkea  laUl^  along  the  eoast  of  New , 

Trill— IS nn  r— chad  Sandy  Hook  (4 
end  at  Statan  Islazkd.  N.T.) .  Hs  reoordaS) 
«iTt.^tT»q-  ~wa  saw  a  very  beauUful  lake 
Upper  Mew  Tork  Bsy)  about  8  leacuat 
drooit  Where  the  Indians  were  rowing  ftMl 
one  man  to  ths  oCber  In  SO  or  mere  V^X 
boats  with  innumerable  pec^le  in  or<l«%l 
see  us."  How  long  they  remained  in  Up] 
Ui^MT  Bay  Is  not  known.  Balalng  the  m^\ 
chor,  Verracaano  sallad  eastward  along  1%|| 
coiMt.  He  baptized  the  land  all  aroimd 
bay  "Angouleme"  after  the  nam*  of  the  K 
of  France;  he  called  Brooklyn  "Flora";  1li| 
upper  and  lower  New  Tork  Bay  "Santa 
garita."  and  all  the  territory  around  It  l4| 
Nuova  Francla. 

Verraosano  continued  along  the  shores  n  I 
the  east  coast  until  hs  reached  Nova  8oatli| 
After  furnishing  themselves  with  water  aa|| 
food,  they  decided  to  turn  toward  Franca. 

Very  little  is  known  of  Verrazzano  follow  I 
ing  his  return  to  France  with  Wm  DaupkllA 
Boai»  historians  claim  that  he  made  In  Ua| 
a  third  trip  to  America:  that  he  was  capturMJ 
hj  Spaniards  and  hanged. 

Others  aay  that  be  was  aatan  by  cantilbah| 
In  Venezuela. 

In  his  trips  to  America,  Verrazzano  provill 
that  the  New  World  was  all  Isolated,  bet]||| 
a  huge  continent,  connected  together. 

The  oSclal  opening  of  the  VerraBsaa^l 
Narrows  Bridge  has  been  set  for  Movemtal| 
ai,  ISNM,  to  mark  a  historical  date;  to 
brat«  a  graat  International  event  and  ||l 
lionor  another  great  Italian  navigator.  Ttttl 
bridge  has  been  buUt  to  link  Brooklyn  til 
Staten  Island.  NT..  In  honor  of  the  Flijria  I 
tine  explorer  who  first  crossed  and  dlacovetnl 
New  Tork  Bay.  The  Verra«Bano-NarTGi«l 
Bridge  haa  become  a  new  symbol.  expreail| 
to  uphold  a  warm  feeling  of  national 
International  friendship.  Fifty  mlllMil 
Frenchmen  and  50  million  Italians  knotl 
that  our  new  bridge  was  named  in  honor  |f| 
Verrazrano. 

We  New  Yorkers  take  pride  following  tbtl 
growth  and  development  of  the  huge  spu,! 
soon  to  become  a  national  landmark.  8taaA>| 
ing  at  the  entrance  to  New  York  Bay 
tuxlas  a^o  were  Lenni  Lanape  Indians.  Cnnw  I 
ale  Tribea.  and  other  pale  faces  of  Algonqulil 
Nations,  all  dressed  with  muUlcolored  feathil 
era,  greeted  and  welcomed  white  faces  naaM|| 
Verrazzano,  Oomez,  Hudson,  Block,  6tu}:| 
vesant. 

At  the  entrance  to  this  same  bay,  centurtal 
later,  a  prodigious  bridge  posted  to  guard  il 
huge  metropolis,  has  now  been  buUt.  It  kl 
arising  over  the  sea  as  a  towering  gate,  to  ktl 
thrown  open  to  greet  and  to  welcome  frienii| 
Sailing  from  the  seven  seas  of  the  world,! 
pllgrlnu  and  strangers  alike,  streaminfl 
through  this  armored  gate,  are  also  welcomed  I 
7*hey  earn*  to  our  country  to  live  and  %i| 
progress,  to  help  build  a  bigger  America. 


Tk«  HMwable  RoUad  V.  Libouti 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 


D*  TMB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mjr.l 
Speaker,  it  is  with  mixed  emotions  that  I 
I  Join  my  colleagues  today  in  payinf 
tribute  to  my  friend,  the  Honorable  IU>>| 
XJiNs  V.  LiBQwrn,  of  Illinois,  who  has  de*! 
cided  to  retire  from  the  UjB.  House  it 
Repreaeatativea  and  retnm  to  the  prao* 
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tice  of  law.  On  rare  occasions  during 
aax  Uves  do  we  have  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  a  person  who  possesses  the  qualities 
that  we  attribute  to  great  men.  Our  able 
and  devoted  coUeague.  Rolakb  V.  Lxbo- 
KATi  is  such  a  man.  His  absence  from 
thls'body  will  be  sorely  felt. 

v^hen  LiBBT  first  became  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Decem- 
ber 31  1957.  he  ah-eady  had  a  record  of 
accomplishments  that  any  man  could 
look  back  upon  and  say  that  he  had  done 
his  part  for  his  feUow  man.  He  had  a 
brilliant  record  as  an  outstanding  law - 
ver  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  the 
IluAois  State  Legislature  for  6  years  and 
aTa  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Illinois 
State  Legislature  for  16  years  where  he 
served  as  majority  whip  beginning  with 
his  second  term  and  as  mtaorlty  leader 
during  his  last  term. 

LiBBY  did  not  rest  on  the  record  he  had 
by  then  made  but  added  to  it  during  the 
7  years  that  he  was  a  Member  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  a  list  of  accom- 
plishments that  could  stand  by  them- 
selves as  a  remarkable  record  of  service. 

The  loss  of  his  talents  and  friendship 
will  be  hard  to  replace.  When  we  remi- 
nisce in  futiu-e  days  about  the  years  we 
had  the  privilege  to  serve  in  Congress 
with  him,  I  am  sure  that  we  will  all  have 
many  enjoyable  stories  to  teU.  The  war 
veterans  of  my  congressional  district  and 
all  my  constituents  would  want  me  to 
extend  their  thanks  for  his  work  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

I  do  not  join  my  colleagues  In  saying 
goodby  to  our  friend  and  colleague  for 
I  am  hopeful  that  Libby  and  I  will  have 
many  opportunities  to  continue  our 
friendship.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  and  a 
privilege  to  work  with  and  to  know  him 
and  may  God  bestow  upon  him.  his  love- 
ly wife,  and  his  fine  son,  many,  many 
years  of  good  health  and  happiness. 
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seek.  Had  the  supporters  of  hospitaliza- 
tion protection  agreed  to  drop  it  and 
permit  the  boost  in  payments  alone  the 
chances  of  reviving  the  proposition  next 
January  would  have  gone  down  the  drain. 

This  is  so  because  both  the  ben^t 
increase  and  the  hospitalization  call  for 
a  rise  in  the  social  security  payroll  tax 
and  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
gain  approval  of  two  tax  increases,  one 
immediately  following  the  other. 

E^ren  if  the  hospitalization  provisions 
approved  in  the  Senate  had  been  agreed 
to  by  the  conference  committee  to  which 
the  bill  was  referred,  our  fight  has  really 
lost  no  ground  because  they  could  not 
be  put  into  effect  before  January  1,  1966. 
Prompt  action  in  the  89th  Congress  can 
still  make  hospital  care  effective  that 
same  date,  and  the  cash  benefits  incresae 
could  be  made  retroactive  to  January  1, 
1965. 


Medicare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or  pj:nnsti.vania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  disappointment  may  be 
the  first  immediate  reaction  to  the  dis- 
agreement which  blocked  enactment  of 
the  social  security  amendments  at  this 
session,  there  is  a  brighter  side  to  the 
picture. 

As  a  matter  of  hard  political  fact,  un- 
der the  parliamentary  situation  prevail- 
ing in  the  closing  hours  of  this  88th 
Congress,  the  failure  of  the  bill  now  ac- 
tually makes  Its  enactment  early  in  the 
next  Congress  almost  a  certainty. 

And  at  this  time,  with  the  help  of  an 
even  larger  Democratic  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  elected 
on  November  4  froqa  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, it  will  include  not  only  across-the- 
board  increases  in  cash  benefits  but  also 
the  hospital  care  for  the  aged  which  we 


America's  Coal  Research  Center 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF   PKWWSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REE»RESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  au- 
thor of  the  Saylor  Act  which  created  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  in  1961,  I  con- 
sider it  a  personal  responsibility  to  main- 
tain a  close  watch  on  the  Nation's  vari- 
ous coal  research  projects,  particularly 
those  undertaken  ttirough  Federal  ap- 
propriations. I  recently  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  Research,  Inc.,  laboratory  at 
MonroevlUe,  Pa.,  whose  current  activi- 
ties include  projects  sponsored  through 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  as  well 
as  those  underwritten  entirely  by  coal 
and  allied  industries.  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues— particularly  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs— a  tour  of  this  research  institution 
which  stands  in  the  center  of  great  coal- 
fields and  adjacent  to  major  fuel  consum- 
ing industries. 

BCR  is  a  research  facility  whose  con- 
struction was  made  possible  through  the 
cooperative  effort  of  Individual  coal 
companies,  railroads,  electric  utilities, 
and  equipment  manufacturing  industries. 
I  was  extremely  impressed  and  most  ap- 
preciative of  the  guidance  and  informa- 
tion supplied  by  President  James  R.  Qar- 
vey  and  his  excellent  staff,  including 
John  W.  Igoe,  vice  president  for  admin- 
istration and  finance;  John  W.  Tieman, 
manager  of  the  mechanical  division; 
and  Dr.  W.  P.  Berry,  petrographer.  It 
was  gratifying  to  find  these  learned  and 
articulate  engineers  entirely  frank  about 
every  project  and  its  possibilities.  BCR 
has  already  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  a  technical 
report  on  ultraflne  coal  pulverization  and 
its  application  which  is  available  to  all 
Interested  parties  at  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Ubrary  of  Congress,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  National 
Coal  Association  headquarters  at  the 
Coal  Building  in  Washington,  and  at  uni- 


versity libraries  throughout  the  country, 
■nie  laboratory  is  also  engaged  in  re- 
search on  air  pollution  control,  add  mine 
drainage,  coal  gasification,  the  applica- 
tion of  petrography  to  coal  carboniza- 
tion the  conversion  of  coal  into  gasoline, 
and  other  inuwrtant  problngs  and 
studl^  that  we  are  confident  will  lead  to 
new  and  expanded  uses  for  solid  fuel  in 
the  immediate  future. 

One  of  the  earlier  BCR  successes  which 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  inspect  is  the  so- 
called  Easy-Flo  bin  thafc  today  Is  being 
used  to  handle  such  materials  as  salt, 
nylon  fiake.  mixed  glass,  sand,  coke, 
limestone,  and  ceramic  pellets,  as  well  as 
coal  itself.  The  laboratory  also  developed 
a  new  system  of  injecting  raw  coal  into  a 
blast  furnace — a  device  effectively  reduc- 
ing coke  rate  at  steel  plants.  These  and 
other  accomplishments  of  the  laboratory 
have  already  brought  national  recogni- 
tion to  Mr.  Garvey,  who  was  awarded 
the  Percy  Nicholls  Award  for  notable 
scientific  or  industrial  achievement  in 
the  field  of  solid  fuels  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  visit  to  BCR  was  a 
stimulating  experience.  I  was  also 
pleased  to  learn  that  experts  In  the 
energy  field  from  Canada.  England,  Gter- 
many,  Japan,  India,  and  other  fuel-pro- 
ducing and  consuming  countries  are 
making  it  a  practice  to  stop  here  when- 
ever possible.  I  trust  that  BCR's  Impos- 
ing library  will  continue  to  be  used  as  a 
center  of  exchange  for  coal  research  in- 
formation on  an  international  scale  so 
that  unnecessary  duplications  will  be  ob- 
viated and  development  expedited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  congressional  district 
I  represent  produces  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  Pennsylvania's  total  output  of 
bituminous  coal.    If  demand  holds  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  our  State's 
production  will  show  an  increase  of  sd- 
most  7  percent  over  the  1963  to<al.  and 
Armstrong,  Cambria,  and  Indf&na  Coun- 
ties will  record  at  least  a  proportionate 
rate  of  increase.    Nonetheless,  our  State 
total  will  not  amoimt  to  even  half  as 
much  as  the  total  for  the  peak  postwar 
year  of  1947.    This  differential  is  regret- 
table in  view  of  the  sharp  increases  in  the 
use  of  energy  that  have  talcen  place  since 
that  time.    With  Pennsylvania's  recover- 
able reserves  listed  at  more  than  35  bil- 
lion tons — some  four  times  the  total  pro- 
duced in  the  past  two  centuries — there 
can  be  no  relaxing  of  the  effort  to  restore 
the  Pennsylvania  coal  industry  to  its  full 
potential  and  thus  revitalize  the  economy 
of  our  mining  counties.    Through  such 
research  facilities  as  BCR,  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  not  be  too  long  before  this 
objective  Is  attained. 


Hon.  Roland  Libonati 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TKXA8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speaker, 
a  most  able  member  of  my  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs   who  has  worked 
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tirelessly  In  behalf  of  the  veteran  has 
announced  that  he  wUl  not  return  to 
this  body.  Lxbbt  as  he  Is  most  affection- 
ately called  by  his  colleagues  has  said 
he  was  going  to  retire — but  I  for  one  do 
not  believe  It.  Any  man  who  has  devoted 
the  majority  of  his  life  In  serving  his  fel- 
low man  as  Roland  LisoifATi  has  done, 
cannot  just  retire — he  will  go  on  serving. 
Whatever  he  does  Mr.  Speaker,  or 
wherever  he  goes.  I  want  to  wish  him 
Godspeed. 


Snminary  of  Veterans  Legislation  in  tlic 
88tfa  G»Bf  ress 


Strmmary  ^f  Vetmmt'  Afair$  CotHwiiU^  meti»n  in  SOA  Ckmif.  thr^ufh  Oct.  7,  1984, 

Cong. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  EL  TEAGUE 

or    TKXAB 

IH  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 
Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  showing  below  a  summary  of  action 
in  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  for 
the  88th  Congress  together  with  a  com- 
pilation of  laws  enacted  during  the  same 
period  and  those  pending  the  President's 
signature: 
SumcABT     or     Vxteeans     Lcoulatiok    Rx- 

poKisD — 88th  Conouss,  Thbouch  Octobzr 

7,1964 

BUMKABT      or      ▼KTUMIiTS'      ATTAIRB      COIUUTTKB 

ACTION — Bnxa    AND    aesoLcmoNs    KxixRazD 

AND  HXA&INGS  AND  KXZCtmvX  SESSIONS  CON- 
DUCTED 

I>unng  tbe  88th  Congress.  508  bills  and 
resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Ck}mmlttee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Testimony  taken  In 
hearings  conducted  In  47  of  tbe  50  open 
sessions  consists  of  8.927  {H-lnted  pages. 

Leglstlatlve  hearings  were  held  on  the  dates 
indicated  beknr.  with  printed  hearings  bear- 
ing the  foMowlng  titles: 

Veterans'  organizations  legislative  objec- 
tives: January  SO,  February  7.  March  12,  and 
April  2,  19«8. 

VA  legislative  policy.  Administrator  of 
Veterans*  Affairs:  AprU  3  and  May  38.  1983. 

Intermediate  care  for  Teteraaa  (Subcom- 
mittee on  Intermediate  Care)  (ii  bills)  :  May 
14.  15,  10,  21.  22,  23.  and  June  4.  5,  6,  11.  12. 
13.  20.  25.  and  26.  1963. 

VA  housing  program  (Subcommittee  on 
Housing)  :   November  20  and  21.   1963. 

Veterans'  housing  legislation  (Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing)  :  March  4,  1964. 

Veterans'  organizations  legislative  objec- 
tives. 1964:  February  19,  March  3  and  10,  April 
9. 1964. 

MlsoeUaneous  insurance  bills  and  admin- 
istration of  Insurance  programs:  March  24 
and  25,  AprU  8,  14,  15,  23.  and  May  26,  1964. 

Veterans'  Administration  medical  program: 
April  28,  29.  30;  May  7,  8,  and  12.  1964. 

Pension  bills  proTldlng  non-.servlce-con- 
nected  pension  benefits  for  veterans  of  all 
wars:  May  19,  20,  21,  26,  27,  and  28.  1964. 

There  were  21  executive  sessions,  resulting 
In  the  reporting  of  41  bills.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 27  have  been  enacted  Into  law;  2  bills 
awaited  Presidential  approval  on  October  7; 
7  passed  the  House  and  were  p>endlng  In 
Senate  committees  at  adjournment;  1  passed 
the  House,  was  amended  and  passed  by  Sen- 
ate and  returned  to  the  House  for  further 
considerations  and  subsequently  Included  as 
amendment  to  another  bill;  and  4  bills  re- 
ported by  the  committee  were  left  on  the 
House  Calendar,  but  of  these,  the  substance 
of  3  passed  the  House  In  another  bill  which 
was  not  considered  by  the  Senate. 
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•  Includes  2  bills  enacted  as  amendiuent.s  to  other  Mils. 

•  Includes  1  blU  enacted  as  ainendnient  to  smother  bill. 

•  Some  laws  Included  the  .suhstanw  of  more  than  1  bill  re^iort^d  •Mj«r»(«Jy.  30  acparatdv  reoorted  bills  vxw 
enacted.  7  as  amendments  to  other  letrtslatlon. 

•  Intluf^w  2  bfBs  awaKtni;  approval  of  the  Preeident. 


Veterans'  Administration  appropriations 

Bills  providing  for  appropriations  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  are  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  CXsmmlttee  on  Appropriations 
and  are  Included  as  a  part  of  the  Independ- 
ent OflSces  Appropriation  Acts.  A  summary 
of  legislation  pflrtalnlng  to  reterans  could 
not  be  considered  complete,  however,  with- 
out reference  to  the  large  appropriations 
which  the  Clongress  annually  provides  for 
operation  of  the  vast  system  of  veterans' 
benefit   progranas. 

In  the  4  fiscal  years  1962  through  1966, 
over  921  billion  has  been  provided  for  opera- 
tion of  these  programs.  The  major  portion 
of  this  expenditure  has  gone  for  direct  mone- 
tary benefits,  in  the  form  of  compensation 
for  service-connected  disability  or  death  or 
for  non -service-connected  p>ensions  to  vet- 
erans, their  widows,  or  dependent  children 
(over  $10  billion  for  compensation  and  al- 
most $1  billion  for  non-service-connected 
pensions  In  the  4-year  period).  While  cost 
of  service -connected  compensation  payments 
is  now  declining,  non-service-connected  p>en- 
slon  costs  are  Increasing  with  each  year. 
Cost  of  medical  care   (Including  the  cost  of 


medical  administration,  medical  and  pros- 
thetic research,  and  hospital  construction) 
roae  during  this  period  from  a  total  actual 
expenditure  In  1963  of  $1,109,497,600  to  ■ 
total  anticipated  for  fiscal  year  1965  at 
$1,266,236,000. 

The  chart  below  will  provide  a  oomparisoB 
ot  appropriations  for  Veterans'  Admlnlstn* 
tion  for  flacai  years  1962  tluov^h  1065.  It 
will  be  noted  that  tiie  overall  eacpenditure  has 
increased  in  each  year,  chiefly  because  of  rls- 
Ing  expenditure  In  the  field  of  pension  and 
in  the  medical  program.  On  June  80,  196*. 
of  the  2.226,000  living  World  War  I  Teterans, 
1.129.144  were  receiving  pension  or  oompen- 
satlon  payments,  and  durii^  the  period  June 
SO,  1963.  to  June  30,  1964.  $i  bUlkm  wcM 
expended  In  behalf  of  veterans  of  World  Wsr 
I. 

Other  details  concerning  tiie  budget  of  Um 
Veterans'  Administration  for  theae  4  yean 
appear  on  pages  14,  16.  and  16;  and  a  de- 
taUed  analysis  of  all  expenditures  for  vet- 
erans programs,  by  war,  from  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  to  June  30,  1963,  appears  on 
page  13. 


Comparison  of  appropriations  and  fittimaiei 
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Lmvb  enacted — Sith  Congress 
PubUc  Law  88-3  (H.R.  212)  :  Permits  pay- 
ment of  $250  burial  allowance  in  beiialf  of 
veterans  whose  discharges  are  changed  from 
dishonorable  to  other  than  dishonorable 
after  their  death.  Claim  must  be  filed  within 
2  years  from  date  of  correction  or  2  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment,  whichever  Is 
later.      (Approved:    AprU  2,   1963.) 


Public  Law  88-18  (B.M.  4549)  :  Authorizes 
a  very  llmltad  exception  to  the  bar  against 
employing  retired  officers,  so  as  to  permit 
the  appointment  of  such  a  retired  officer, 
prior  to  January  1,  1964,  to  the  position  of 
CJhlef  Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon.     (Approved:  May  8,  1963.) 

Public  Law  88-20  (H.R.  199)  :  Adds  "deaf- 
neas  af  both  ears,  having  absence  of  air  and 


196J, 

lione  conduction,"  to  the  other  types  of  serv- 
loe-oonnected  disabilities  specified  in  the 
l»w  pertaining  to  veterans'  disability  00m- 
pensatlon  for  which  an  additional  award  in 
^^  amount  of  $47  montlily  Is  provided. 
(Approved:  May  16,  1963.) 

public  Law  88-21  (Hit.  211):  Increases, 
•enerally  by  10  percent,  the  monthly  rates 
of  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
payable  to  eligible  parents  and  children  of 
yeterans  dying  of  service-connected  causes. 
(Approved:  May  15,  1963.) 

Public  Law  88-22  (H.R.  214)  :  Provides  for 
payment  of  a  statutory  award  of  $47  per 
month  to  those  veterans  who  Incurred  a 
lervlce-connected  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  both 
vocal  cords,  resulting  In  constant  Inability 
to  communicate  by  speech.     (Approved:  May 

16,1963.) 

Public  Law  88-40  (H.R.  249)  :  Extends  for 
another  6  years  the  program  for  reimburse- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Government  covering 
hospitalization  and  outpatient  care  for  serv- 
ice-connected conditions  of  Commonwealth 
Army  veterans  who  served  with  the  Armed 
yorces  of  the  United  States  diu-lng  World 
War  n.  Permits  the  furnishing  of  drugs 
under  certain  conditions.     (Approved:  June 

13,  1963.) 

Public  Law  88-126  (S.  330)  :  Provides  that 
after  expiration  of  the  Korean  conflict  vet- 
erans' education  and  training  program  (gen- 
erally after  January  31,  1965),  approval  of 
courses  under  the  War  Orphans'  Educational 
Assistance  Act  shall  be  by  State  approving 
agencies.    (Approved:  September  23,  1963.) 

Public  Law  88-134  (H.R.  5250)  :  Under  the 
BTOvUlons  of  the  Servicemen's  and  Veterans' 
Survivor  Benefits  Act  (Public  Law  881,  84th 
Cong,  effective  January  1,  1957),  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  Is  payable 
to  widows,  children,  and  parenU  based  on  the 
service-connected  deaths  of  their  husbands, 
fathers,  and  children,  respectively.  Specific 
monthly  rates  are  provided  for  children  and 
parents.  The  widow,  however,  until  enact- 
ment of  this  law,  was  paid  at  the  monthly 
rate  of  $112  plus  12  percent  of  the  basic  active 
duty  rate  of  pay  of  her  deceased  husband. 
This  law  increases  the  $112  factor  applicable 
to  widows  to  $120  per  month.  (Approved: 
October  5,  1963.) 

Public  Law  88-148  (S.  13):  Provides  for 
conveyance  of  approximately  19  acres  of  land, 
which  was  originally  donated  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  by  the  city  of  FayettevUle, 
Ark.,  back  to  that  city  for  use  as  a  park  and 
recreational    area.      (Approved:    October    17, 

1963  ) 

Public  Law  88-151  (H.R.  242)  :  Provides  for 
waiver  of  recovery  from  veterans  of  Indebted- 
ness to  the  United  States  resulting  from  the 
payment  of  loan  guarantee  claims  or  from 
default  on  direct  loans,  under  circumstances 
in  which  waiver  Is  now  denied.  Specifically 
provides  that  where  there  has  been  a  default 
and  loss  of  the  property  the  Administrator 
may  waive  recovery  if  he  determines  "that 
the  default  arose  out  of  compelling  reasons 
without  fault  on  the  part  of  the  veteran  or 
that  collection  of  the  Indebtedness  would 
otherwise  work  a  severe  hardship  upon  the 
veteran."     (Approved:   October  17,  1963.) 

Public  Law  88-207  (H.R.  5691)  :  Allows  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  dele- 
gate to  the  Chief  Medical  Director  authority 
to  act  upon  the  recommendations  of  disci- 
plinary boards  In  cases  Involving  inaptitude, 
tnefflclency,  or  misconduct  of  physicians, 
dentists,  and  nurses  appointed  In  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  (Ap- 
proved: December  17.  1963.) 

Public  Law  88-274  (8.  2064)  :  Relieves  the 
Veterans'  Administration  from  the  require- 
ment that  it  pay  interest  of  approximately 
$4  million  annually  to  the  Treasury  on 
$105.7  million  advanced  In  fiscal  year  1962 
from  Treasury  to  the  direct  loan  revolving 
fund,  but  which  was  not  used  for  making 
direct  loans  to  veterans  and  on  which  no 
earnings  were  received.  These  funds  were 
transferred  from  the  direct  loan  revolving 
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fund  to  the  guaranteed  loan  fund  to  cover 
losses  under  that  program,  as  provided  in 
Public  Law  87-404,  a  law  originating  In  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  which 
directed  the  transfer  of  fimds  In  lieu  of  ap- 
propriation of  fimda  to  finance  Increased 
cost  of  claims  and  property  acquisitions  re- 
sulting from  defaulted  guaranteed  or  Insured 
loans      (Approved:  February  29.  1964  ) 

Public  Law  88-355  (HJl.  6920):  Effective 
January  1,  1965,  permits  inclusion  of  a  per- 
manent and  total  disability  Income  provision 
in  national  service  life  Insurance  policies,  al- 
lowing payment  of  total  disability  Income 
benefits  of  $10  per  month  for  each  $1,000 
of  Insurance  In  effect  from  the  1st  day  of 
the  7th  month  following  date  of  total 
disability  incurred  before  attainment  of  age 
65,  and  while  the  payment  of  premium  is 
not  m  default.  The  disability  benefit  Is  pay- 
able from  the  1st  day  of  the  7th  con- 
secutive month  of  and  during  the  continu- 
ance of  total  disability.  A  similar  provision 
was  previously  available;  however,  benefits 
were  not  payable  tinless  the  disability  oc- 
curred before  attainment  of  age  60.  On  and 
after  January  1,  1965,  only  the  new  age  65 
provision  will  be  issued.  Applicants  for  the 
new  age  65  provision  must  surrender  any  ex- 
isting age  60  total  disability  Income  provision 
previously  added  to  their  policies.  (Ap- 
proved: July  7,  1964.) 

Public  Law  88-359  (HJl.  3941):  Permits 
payment  of  the  burial  allowance  of  not  to 
ex<:eed  $250  In  behalf  of  a  veteran  who  held 
a  policy  of  burial  and  funeral  Insurance  with 
a  burial  association,  provided  the  money 
would  not  revert  to  ftmds  of  the  organiza- 
tion or  discharge  the  organization's  obliga- 
tion without  payment  for  burial  of  the  veter- 
an.    (Approved:  July  7.  1964.) 

Public  Law  88-361  (H.R.  221)  :  Extends  the 
benefits  of  the  war  orphans'  educational  as- 
sistance program  to  children  of  veterans  who 
have  a  "total  disability  permanent  in  nature" 
resulting  from   a   service-connected   disabil- 
ity  arising   out  of   service   in   the   Spanish- 
American  War.  World  War  I,  World  War  n, 
the  Korean  confilct.  or  the  "Induction  peri- 
od"   (September    16.    1940.    to   December    6, 
1941;  January  1,  1947,  to  June  26.  1950;  and 
February  1,  1955,  until  such  time  as  Induc- 
tions are  no  longer  made) .    The  term,  "total 
disability   permanent   in    nature"    Is   defined 
for  this  purpose  as  a  disability  rated  total 
for  the  purposes  of  disability  compensation 
which  Is  based  upon  an  impairment  reason- 
ably certain  to  continue  throughout  the  life 
of   the  disabled  person.     This  would  mean 
that  the  service-connected  disability  would 
be  rated  100  percent  on  a  regular  schedular 
evaluation.     Veterans  rated   100  percent  on 
a  temporary  or  convalescent  basis  or  under 
special  provisions  of  the  rating  schedule  do 
not  qualify.    Eligibility  as  a  result  of  service 
during  the  "Induction  period",  as  In  the  case 
with   respect   to   death    cases.   Is   subject   to 
more   rigid    criteria    than   are   applicable    to 
the  wartime  cases.    In  the  case  of  these  vet- 
erans all   conditions  applicable  to  veterans 
whose  disabilities  were  Incurred  In  wartime 
must  be  met  and  In  addition,  disabilities  in- 
curred during  the  induction  period  must  ( 1 ) 
have  directly  resulted  from,  and  the  causative 
factor  must  be  shown  to  have  arisen  out  of, 
the    performance   of   active   military,   naval. 
or  air  service;   or   (2)   have  resulted  directly 
from  armed  conflict  or  from  an  Injury  or  dis- 
ease received  while  engaged  In  extra-hazard- 
ous service.  Including  service  under  condi- 
tions simulating  war. 

War  orphans'  educational  assistance  takes 
the  form  of  monetary  assistance  to  the  chil- 
dren of  veterans  who  die  from  service-con- 
nected causes  and  Is  designed  primarily  to 
aid  m  the  obtaining  of  an  educaUon  beyond 
the  secondary  school  level.  By  enactment 
of  Public  Law  88-361,  eUglblllty  Is  extended, 
generally  to  children  of  100  percent  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans.  The  monthly 
allowance   Is   $110  for   a   child   enrolled   for 


full-time  training;  $80  per  month  tor  a 
three-quarter  time  program  of  training;  and 
$50  per  month  for  half-time  training.  As- 
sistance under  this  program  la  generally 
available  after  the  child  has  graduated  from 
high  school  oc  lias  reached  the  age  18  and 
normally  cannot  extend  beyond  his  23d 
birthday.  In  certain  cases,  as  tor  example, 
when  the  child  has  served  in  the  VS.  Armed 
Forces  t>etween  his  18th  and  23d  birthdays, 
this  upper  age  limit  may  be  exceeded,  but 
not  beyond  ills  31st  birthday.  (Approved: 
Jvily  7, 1964.) 

Public  Law  88-364  (HJl.  6777)  :  Effective 
January  1,  1965.  extends  from  age  60  to  age 
65  the  delimiting  age  before  which  a  per- 
sons Insured  under  a  national  life  insur- 
ance policy  must  become  totally  disabled  to 
be  eligible  for  waiver  of  premiums  on  such 
Insurance.  Insureds  who  t>€come  totally 
disabled  between  age  60  and  age  66  prior 
to  Jantiary  1,  1965,  and  who  renaaln  continu- 
ously totally  disabled  may  obtain  waiver  of 
future  premiums  if  their  Insurance  Is  In 
force  on  January  1.  1965,  and  other  require- 
ments for  the  waiver  are  met.  (Approved: 
July  7,  1964.) 

Public  Law  88-401  (H.R.  248)  :  Expands  the 
program  of  assistance  to  severaUy  disabled 
veterans  in  acquiring  homes  equipped  with 
special  facilities  made  necessary  because  of 
the  nature  of  their  disabilities  by  providing 
eUglblllty  for  such  housing  to  veterans  with 
compensable  servlce-cormected  disability  of 
blindness  In  both  eyes,  plus  the  additional 
service-connected  dlsablUty  of  loss  or  loss  of 
use  of  a  lower  extremity.  (Approved;  Au- 
gust 4,  1964.)  _      .^     . 

Public  Law  88-402  (H.R.  6652)  :  Authorizes 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  sell 
direct  loans  to  private  Investors  at  prices 
which  he  determines  to  be  reasonable,  but 
not  less  than  an  average  of  98  percent  of  the 
unpaid  principal  balance  plus  the  full 
amount  of  accrued  Interest  for  all  loans 
sold  Previous  law  permitted  sale  of  direct 
loans,  but  only  at  a  price  not  less  than  the 
unpaid  principal  balance  plus  accrued  In- 
terest.    (Approved:   August  4,  1964.) 

Public  Law  88-430  (H.R.  8251):  Extends 
the  statutory  1-year  time  limit  on  flUng  ap- 
pUcatlons  for  outpatient  dental  services  for 
a  less  than  compensable  dental  condition  or 
disability  where  the  veteran's  discharge  or 
release  from  service  under  dishonorable  con- 
ditions was  later  corrected  to  a  discharge  or 
release  under  other  than  dishonorable  cout 
dltlons.      (Approved:    August   14,   1964.) 

Public  Law  88-433  (H.R.  8811):  Provides 
for  the  indemnification  of  contractors 
against  llabUlty  and  loss  resulting  from 
death,  or  injury  to  person  ot  property,  aris- 
ing out  of  the  direct  performance  of  a  medi- 
cal research  and  development  contract.  (Ap- 
proved: August  14,  1964.) 

Public  Law  88-434  (HJl.  7761):  Author- 
izes the  Veterans'  AdmlnlstraUon  to  con- 
struct for  the  Department  of  Defense  an 
Army  Reserve  Center  on  a  site  to  be  provided 
for  that  purpose  by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 
Calif  and  upon  completion  of  such  Reserve 
Center,  authorizes  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  assume  full  contrcri  and  Jtirlsdlctlon 
thereof  and  to  relinquish  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  all  right,  title,  and  interest 
in  the  now  existing  Army  Reserve  Center  lo- 
cated on  the  Hazard  Park  tract  In  the  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  area.  (Approved:  August  14, 
1964.) 

Public  Law  88-438  (HJl.  10610)  :  Author- 
izes the  Administrator  ot  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  convey,  for  50  percent  of  its  appraised 
value,  approximately  89  »cr«  of  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  reeervation  at  Mc- 
Klnney,  Tex.,  for  recreaUcmal  purpoeea. 
(Approved:   Atiguat  14,  1964.) 

Public  Law  88-440  (HJl.  10611):  Author- 
izes the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
convey  to  the  city  of  McKlnney,  Tex.,  the 
sewage  treatment  plant  at  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
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ministration  hospital,  la  consideration  of  the 
free  treatment  of  all  sewage  from  the  h06- 
pltal  for  a  period  of  10  years  from  the  date 
of  conveyance.     (Approved:  August  14.  1964.^ 

Public  Law  88--445  (HJl.  8026)  :  Provides 
that  a  disability  which  ha«  been  continuous- 
ly rated  at  or  above  a  given  percentage  for 
20  or  more  years  for  the  purpose  of  service- 
connected  compensation,  under  laws  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Admlnlsta'atlon. 
shall  not  thereafter  be  rated  at  s^ny  lesser 
percentage  except  upon  a  shoving  that  the 
rating  was  based  on  fraud.  Thus,  a  30- 
percent  rating  which  has  been  In  effect  for 
20  continuous  years  could  not  thereafter  be 
reduced  to  20  or  10  percent.  It  could  be 
Increased,  but  11  increased,  then  the  protec- 
tive feature  would  not  apply  to  the  higher 
rating  until  20  years  had  elapsed.  The  pro- 
tective feature  would  continue  to  apply  dur- 
ing this  period  with  respect  to  the  30-percent 
level,  thus  precluding  reduction  below  that 
level.  In  the  case  of  veterans  with  multiple 
disabilities,  the  proposal  applies  to  each 
disability       (Approved:   August   19,   1964.) 

Public  Law  88-450  (H.R  8009):  This  law 
accomplishes  the  following: 

Sec  1 :  Permits  the  use  of  4.000  additional 
nursing-care  beds  In  the  existing  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  system. 

Sec  2.  Provides  for  care  in  a  private  nurs- 
ing home,  generally  for  no  more  than  6 
months,  for  patients  hospitalized  by  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  but  who  have  reached 
maximum  hospital  benefits  Cost  may  not 
exceed  one-third  of  the  average  cost  of  treat- 
ment in  a  general  hospital 

Increases  aid  to  State  homes  by  providing 
for: 

Sec.  3.  An  Increase  In  the  per  diem  con- 
tribution to  State  homes  caring  for  veterans 
eligible  for  admission  to  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  or  domiciliary  from  $2.50 
per  day  per  veteran  to  93.50  per  day  jier  nurs- 
ing-home-care  veteran,    and 

Sec  4.  A  5-year  program  of  capital  outlays 
(on  a  matching  fund  basis) ,  of  no  more  than 
$5  million  per  year  to  aid  States  In  construc- 
tion, modernization,  and  repair  of  nursing 
homes 

Sec.  5.  Encourages  veterans  In  need  of 
medical  care  and  receiving  aid  and  attend- 
ance pension  to  reenter  hospitals  for  brief 
stays  without  loss  of  their  pension,  thus  pre- 
venting longer  stays  and  more  serious  Ill- 
ness, by  providing  for  continued  payment  of 
the  aid  and  attendance  allowance  for  at  least 
60  days  following  admission  to  a  hospital. 

Sec.  6.  Furnishes  prosthetic  appliances,  of 
the  type  and  variety  required  In  their  every- 
day lives,  and  which  would  be  furnished  If 
they  were  in  a  hospital,  to  aid  and  attendance 
pensioners  who  are  eligible  for  an  Invalid  lift. 

Sec.  7.  Extends  the  pericxl  of  time  during 
which  outpatient  treatment  may  be  given 
under  the  completion  of  bed  occupancy  pro- 
gram following  hospitalization  past  the  gen- 
eral 1-year  period  previously  allowed  for  cer- 
tain pattent.s  suffering  from  chronic  illnesses 
afflicting  the  older  population  (cardiovas- 
cular renal  disease,  including  hyp>ertenslon: 
endocrlnopathles;  diabetes  mellitus;  tuber- 
culosis: cancer:  or  neuropsychlatrlc  disor- 
der) ,  thus  keeping  prospective  nursing-home- 
care  patients  In  their  own  homes  as  long  aa 
possible.      (Approved:   August  19,  1964.) 

Public  Law  88-481  (S.  1046)  :  Permits  hos- 
pitalization for  non-servlce-connected  dis- 
abilities of  17  Individuals  who  were  awarded 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  but  who 
are  "peacetime"  veterans.  (Approved:  Au- 
gust 22,  1964.) 

Public  Law  88-616  (H.R*.  11332)  :  Prdvlde* 
that  reservists,  or  their  survivors,  who  arc 
injured  or  killed  while  proceeding  directly 
to  or  returning  directly  from  active  duty  for 
training  or  Inactive  duty  training  prior  to 


January  1,  1957,  be  granted  disability  and 
death  compensation  benefits  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  In  the 
case  of  disability  compensation,  the  monthly 
wartime  payment  ranges  from  $20  a  month 
for  10-percent  disability  to  $250  for  total 
disability,  and  higher  rates  for  the  most 
severely  disabled.  Peacetime  rates  are  80 
percent  of  the  wartime  rates.  Death  benefits 
(dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation) 
are  payable  to  the  surviving  widow  for  either 
peacetime  or  wartime  service  at  the  rate  of 
$120  a  month,  plus  12  percent  of  the  base  pay 
of  the  serviceman.  (Approved  October  2. 
1964  ) 

Awaiting  approval  by  the  Pmtdent 

HR.  1927:  Amends  the  law  relating  to 
payment  of  non-service-connected  pension 
for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II, 
the  Korean  conflict,  and  their  widows  and 
children,   in   the  following  manner — 

I.  Permits  exclusion  of  the  following  addi- 
tional types  of  income  of  Individuals  In 
making  a  determination  of  annual  income 
to  qualify  for  pension  or  to  remain  on  the 
pension  rolls: 

(1)  Ten  percent  of  payments  to  an  indi- 
vidual under  any  public  or  private  retire- 
ment, annuity,  or  pension  plan,  including 
social  security.  In  the  case  of  those  applying 
for  or  receiving  pension  under  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  86  211  or  those  who  have 
elected  to  remain  on  the  pension  rolls  under 
the  pension  program  In  effect  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  86-211.  This  provision 
removes  the  pKJSslbility  that  enactment  of 
legislation  to  Increase  social  security  pay- 
ments, for  example,  by  5  percent,  might  op- 
erate to  remove  Individuals  from  the  pension 
rolls  or  to  reduce  their  pension  payments. 
(2)  Amounts  paid  by  a  veteran  for  the  last 
illness  and  burial  of  his  deceased  spouse  or 


child  (3)  Profit  realized  from  disposition 
of  real  or  personal  property  except  for  thai 
realized  through  pursuit  of  a  business  (4) 
Payments  received  as  a  result  of  perform- 
ance of  obligatory  civic  duty,  such  as  jur; 
duty.  (5)  Payments  under  the  War  Or. 
phans  ESducatlonal  Assistance  Act.  (i) 
Bonus  paid  by  a  State  to  Individuals  as  a  re- 
suit  of  their  having  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces.  (7(  All  earned  Income  of  a  veter- 
ans spouse  or  $1,200,  whichever  Is  greater. 
Prior  law  permitted  exclusion  of  no  mor» 
than  $1,200  of  wife's  Income,  regardless  of 
source. 

II  Removes  the  requirement  that  a  child 
alone  report  earnings  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration annually. 

III.  Provides  the  following  types  of  special 
assistance  to  veteran  ptensioners  who  are  bo 
helpless  or  blind  as  to  require  the  regular 
aid  and  attendance  of  another  person:  (i) 
Permits  VA  to  furnish  drugs  and  medicines 
when  prescribed  by  a  physician;  and  (2) 
Increases  the  special  allowance  payable  to 
this  group  In  addition  to  pension  otherwise 
payable  from  $70  to  $100  a  month. 

IV    Provides    for     pvayment    of     a     special 
allowance  of  $35  a  month,  in  addition  to  pen- 
sion otherwise  payable,  to  veterans  who  are 
"permianently   housebound"   because   of   tht 
severity  of  their  disabilities. 

V.  In  addition  to  Increase  In  aid  and  at- 
tendance rate  described  In  ni(2),  and  pro- 
vision of  special  rate  for  "permanently  house- 
bound "  described  In  VT,  provides  for  In- 
creases In  annual  Income  limitations  and 
pension  payments  as  outlined  below.  Fig- 
ures printed  in  roman  type  and  enclosed  In 
brackets  represent  Income  limitations  and 
pension  payments  before  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  those  printed  In  Italic  type  are 
those  to  become  effective  on  January  1.  1965. 


Existing  law 


Widow  Wtth  1  DgPMmairr  *  * 

PiifpoMd  by  BJt.  1927 


Veterans  Without  Dependents  ' ' 
Existing  law  Proposed  by  H  R    1927 


[Annual  income 

More                   Kqual  to  or 
thaji—         but  less  thim— 

Monthly 
ptiyiiienl 

$000 
1,200 

$000 

i.aoo 

1.800 

188 

70 
40] 

Artnfinl  inenme 

More                    /-j/ual  to  or 
Man —          tnU   Utt  than  - 

AforUhlf 
peTieirm 
payment 

$60fi 

i.too 

1.900 

$100 
76 

Veterans  WrrH  Dependekts  '  • 
Existing  law  Proposed  by  H.R.  1927 


£  Annual  Income 

Monthly  Pension 

Payment 

Kfnisl  to 

ntic 

Two 

Tliree 

More 

or  les.^ 

<lei>«>ri'i- 

lie  pend- 

or more 

llian  - 

but     than 

ont 

ents 

depend- 
ents 

$1,000 

$<» 

196 

$100 

$1.0110 

0,000 

76 

75 

75 

2,000 

3,000 

*6 

*6 

45] 

Annual  Income 

Monthly  Pen»ion 
Payment 

F^j  tial  to  i     On^ 
.\t(ire                nr  leu       depend- 
than—       btU     than  -           erU 

Tuo 
depend- 
ents 

Three 
or  more 
depend-^ 

entt 

$i.nnn 

t.ODU 

$1,000 

t.ooo 
s.ooo 

$106 
80 

$110 
90 
*8 

$US 

m 

Widows  WrrHOtrr  Dependents 
Existing  law  Proposed  by  H.R.  1927 


lAnnual  Income 

Mor«                  Kqual  to  or 
than—         but  leNs  than 

Monthly 
pension 
payment 

$mo 
i.aoo 

$fl00 
1,200 
1.800 

$60 
45 
28] 

Annual  income 

More                    Ea  unl  to  or 
than  -           Imt    leu  than  -- 

Monthly 
pention 
payment 

$fiO0 

I.too 

1.100 
1,800 

r 

Footaabm  at  and  erf  table. 


[Annual  Income 

More                  Kqual  to  or 
than—         but  less  than  — 

Monthly 
pension 
payment 

$1,000 
2,000 

$1,000 
2.000 
3,000 

$78 
«0 
40] 

Anntial  ineoim4 
More                   Egual  to  or 

MonOUf 

ptflUtOfl 

payment 

$1,000 
tl  000                             t.OIX) 

t.ooo                   a.  000 

1 
$IW 

1  \>u>ran^  *>  helpless  or  l.Und  as  to  rpqulrf  the  ai.l  anil  atton-lancr  of  another  porson  added  $70  to  pension  othen»i»e 

^::^:^^:r:l^;'^'^:i^^"l^'^^'^^^^  p^"^- -'--- ^^^^^^  ^^ 

rh  where  no  widow  reviving  [.■...sum  |.ayn>..,.t,  n-c^lves  ^H•usU>n  al  the  folow.npraes  First  chill,  f^J-^'^ 
J,lUi.maIcl.i^^»I°-  Thi.siime„dm..nt  to  tl,.  [-■n.sion  law  wcn:.-^-^  r.ite  for  first  child  to  $.*.'..  with  rale  lor  ad.litmnal 
child  remrkliilnR  at  $15. 


Provisions  Related  to  National  Service  Life 
Insurance 
Incorporates  the  original  provisions  of  HM. 
330  passed  by  the  House  March  6,  1963, 
which  proposed  a  new  plan  of  modified  life 
iMurance  for  national  service  life  Insur- 
ance policyholders,  with  a  level  premium 
throughout  the  life  of  the  insured,  but  with 
the  face  value  of  the  policy  automatically 
reduced  by  60  percent  at  the  end  of  the  day 
preceding  the  insureds  65th  birthday.  The 
plan  would  be  permissive 

In  addition,  the  amendment  wo\ild  permit 
reappllcatlon  during  a  1-year  period  (to  be- 
gin 6  months  following  enactment  date). 
by  a  limited  group  of  Individuals  who  served 
In  the  Armed  Forces  October  8,  1940,  tlirough 
December  31,  1956  (Including  some  service- 
connected  disabled),  for  the  following  types 
of  nonpartlclpatlng  (no  dividend)  national 
lervlce  life  Insurance:  Permanent  plans  of 
ordinary  life,  20-pay  life,  30-pay  life,  20-year 
endowment,  endowment  at  age  60,  endow- 
ment at  age  65;  and  the  new  modified  life 
plan  described  herein.  Administrative  ex- 
pense would  be  borne  by  the  policyholder, 
including  service-disabled,  estimated  at  $5 
annually  per  policy.  Veteran  applicants, 
who  are  not  service-connected  disabled, 
would  be  required  to  submit  proof  of  insur- 
ability. Thoee  who  seek  Insurance  as  a 
standard  risk  must  submit  proof  of  good 
health  but  for  their  service  disability,  and 
cost  of  physical  examination  wlU  be  borne 
by  applicant.  In  all  cases,  premiums  are 
payable  at  the  attained  age  of  the  veteran 
applicant. 

In  the  case  of  the  service -connected  dis- 
abled group,  eligibility  for  reappllcatlon  Is 
limited  to  those  who  have  disabilities  for 
which  compensation  would  be  paid  If  the 
disability  were  compensable  In  degree. 
Service-connected  disabled  whose  disabili- 
ties render  them  uninsurable  acc<3rdlng  to 
standards  of  good  health  to  be  established  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  will 
be  required  to  pay  premium  at  an  Increased 
rate.  In  the  case  of  those  who  do  not  have  a 
service-connected  disability,  eligibility  for 
reappllcatlon  Is  limited  to  thoee  veterans 
who  have  disabilities  making  them  uninsur- 
able according  to  standards  of  good  health 
esUibllshed  by  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  and  In  addition  are  able  to  es- 
tablish to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  that  they  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain commercial  life  Insiu-ance  even  at  a 
substandard  rate.  I.e.,  a  rate  which  would  be 
substanUally  higher  than  that  charged  by 
a  commercial  Insurance  company  for  a  nor- 
mal, healthy   Individual. 

H  R.  2434.  Provides  for  payment  of  a  $100- 
a-month  pension  for  holders  of  the  Medal 
of  Honor  by  lowering  the  60-year  age  re- 
quirement to  age  40,  and  by  Including,  with- 
in the  eligibility  of  the  statute,  17  Indi- 
viduals who  received  the  Medal  of  Honor 
based  on  noncombatant  service.  With  one 
exception,  all  of  these  Individuals  served  In 
the  U.8.  Nary. 


Passed  House  and  passed  Senate  tcith  amend- 
ment, returned  to  House  for  further  con- 
sideration 

H.R.  220:  Proposes  a  new  plan  of  modi- 
fled  life  Insurance  for  national  service  life 
Insurance  policyholders,  which  provides  a 
level  premium  throughout  the  life  of  the  In- 
sured, but  the  face  value  of  the  policy  will 
be  automatically  reduced  by  50  percent  at 
the  end  of  the  day  preceding  the  Insured's 
65th  birthday.  The  face  value  of  any  ex- 
tended term  Insurance  in  force  under  the 
modified  life  policy  would  also  be  reduced 
by  50  percent  at  that  time.  The  plan  is  per- 
missive. Policyholders  may  be  Issued  addi- 
tional ordinary  life  Insurance  otherwise  lost 
at  age  65  by  paying  premlunia  for  age  65 
without  medical  examination. 

In  reporting  this  bill,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  added  an  amendment,  sub- 
sequently   adopted    by    the    Senate,    which 
would    provide    for    reappllcatlon    during    a 
1-year  period  by  Individuals  who  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  October  8,   1940,  through 
December    31.    1956    (Irrcludlng   service-con- 
nected disabled),  for  the  following  types  of 
nonpartlclpatlng      (no     dividend)      national 
service  life  insurance:  Term  insurance  (lim- 
ited to  aged  below  50);   permanent  plans  of 
ordinary    life.    20-pay    Ufe,    30-pay    life,    20- 
year  endowment,  endowment  at  age  60,  en- 
dowment at  age  65;    and  the  new  modified 
life    plan    proposed    In    the   bill    as   first   re- 
ported by  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.      Administrative    expense    would    be 
borne  by  the  policyholder.  Including  service- 
disabled,  estimated  at  $5  annually  per  policy. 
Veteran   applicants,   except  for   service-con- 
nected disabled,  would  be  required  to  submit 
proof   of   good   health   and   cost  of  physical 
examination  would  be  borne  by  him.    In  the 
case  of  veterans  In  good  health,  premiums  to 
be  payable  at  a  rate  based  on  the  1958  Com- 
missioners Standard  Ordinary  Basic  Table  of 
Mortality   and   at   the   attained   age  of  the 
veteran  at  time  of  reappllcatlon.    Premiums 
for  service -dUabled  to  be  based  on  American 
Experience    Table    and    payable    at    attained 
age  at  time  of  reappllcatlon. 

House  report:  No,  65;  March  6,  1963. 
Passed  House:  AprU  1,  1963 
Referred:      Senate      Finance      Committee; 
April  2,  1963. 

Senate  Report:  No.  247;  June  13,  1963. 
Passed    Senate:    With   committee    amend- 
ment; June  20,  1863. 

(Provisions  of  thU  bill,  as  first  reported  by 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  were  added 
as  amendment  to  H.R.  1927.) 
Bills    passed    by    House,    referred    to    Senate 
committees 
HJR     200:    Repeal    of    mustering -out    pay- 
ments of  between  $100  and  $300  for  veterans 
of  the  Korean  conflict.    The  effective  date  of 
repeal,  January  31,  1965,  is  the  date  of  expira- 
tion of  other  beneflts  provided  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1952 
(the  Korean  "OI  bill") . 
House  report:  No.  «3;  March  6,  1963. 


Passed  House:  March  18. 1963. 
Referred:    Senate   Committee  on  Finance, 
March  19,  1963. 

Reref erred:  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare;  AprU  23, 1963. 

H.R.  243:  Authorizes  payment  of  the  stat- 
utory award  of  $47  per  month  for  each  an- 
atomical loss  or  loss  of  use  speclfled  in  the 
law  In  addition  to  the  basic  rates  of  disabil- 
ity  compensation    and    the   rate    payable    to 
those  who  are  permanently  housebound  (  but 
In  no  event  to  exceed  a  total  of  $340 ) 
House  report:  No.  68;  March  6,  1963. 
Passed  House:  April  1,  1963. 
Referred:    Senate   Committee   on   Finance: 
April  2,  1963. 

Senate  committee  action:  Considered  and 
action  Indefinitely  postponed  in  executive 
session,  April  25.  1963. 

HR.  2436:  Permits  the  furnishing  of  vet- 
eran beneflts  to  certain  persons  condition- 
ally discharged  or  released  from  the  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service. 

House  report:  No.  789:  October  1.  1963. 
Passed  House:  October  7,  1963. 
Referred:    Senate  Committee  on   Finance; 
October.^,  1963. 

Senate  commltee  action:  Passed  over  for 
further  consideration  at  future  date,  execu- 
tive session,  June  25,  1964. 

H.R.  4347:  Requires  that  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  prior  to  construction  or 
acquisition  of  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals, domlclllarles,  or  outpatient  dispen- 
sary facilities  Involving  expenditure  of  in 
excess  of  $100,000,  or  prior  to  alteration  of 
such  facilities  Involving  expenditure  of  In 
excess  of  $200,000,  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  brief  description  of  the  faculties 
Involved  and  the  location  of  the  project,  with 
an  estimate  of  maximum  cost  of  the  project, 
and  prohibits  appropriation  of  funds  for 
such  projects  before  an  approving  resolution 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Permits  an  Increase  of  10  per- 
cent in  the  cost  of  any  project  approved 
above  the  cost  submitted  for  approval  and 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. The  committee  may.  by  resolution  of 
the  committee,  rescind  approval  of  any  proj- 
ect for  which  funds  are  not  appropriated 
within  1  year  from  date  of  original  approval. 
Projects  authorized  prior  to  enactment  woiUd 
not  be  affected. 

House  report:  No.  165  (amended);  March 
28,  1963. 

Passed  House,  amended;  June  19,  1963. 
Referred:    Senate   Labor   and   Public   Wel- 
fare Committee;  June  20, 1963. 
Senate  committee  action:  None. 
H.R.  8677:  Requires  that  in  each  fiscal  year 
during  the  6-year  period  beginning  July   1, 
1963,  and  ending  June  30.  1970,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  set  aside  $100,000 
in  funds  appropriated   for  use  of   the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search into  spinal  cord  injuries  and  diseases, 
and  other  disabilities  that  lead   to  paralysis 
of  the  lower  extremities. 
House  report:  No.  808;  October  2,  1963 
Passed  House:   October  21,  1963. 
Referred :  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare;  October  22,  1963. 

Senate  committee  action :  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  reported  favorably  to  full 
Senate  committee;  July  21,  1964.  Full  com- 
mittee failed  to  report. 

H.R.  9004:  Transfers  control  of  Pershing 
Hall,  a  buUdlng  located  In  Parla,  France,  to 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and 
authorizes  the  Administrator  to  transfer  con- 
trol of  such  property  to  the  head  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  which  requests  It  before 
the  60th  day  after  the  date  of  enactment. 
If  no  such  request  Is  received,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Is  required  to  retain  control 
of  the  property  for  Its  use  and  to  naalntaln 
the  buUdlng  as  a  memorial  to  the  memory 
of  General  of  the  Armies  of  the  United 
States  John  J.  Pershing. 
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House  report:   No.  926;   November  26,  1963. 

Passed  House:  December  2.  1963. 

Referred :  Senate  Committee  on  Finance; 
December  3,    1963 

Senate  committee  action  :  None. 

H.R  11461:  Designates  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Center  (hospital  and  domicili- 
ary) at  Bonham.  Tex  ,  as  the  "Sam  Rayburn 
Memorial  Veterans  Center":  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospital  at  Bedford.  Mass..  as 
the  "Edith  Nourse  Rogers  Memorial  Veterans' 
Hoepital";  and  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  at  Jackson.  Miss.,  as  the  "John  El- 
liott  Rankin   Memorial   Veterans'   Hospital." 

House  report;  No.  1696;  August  5.  1964. 

Passed  House:  September  1.  1964. 

Referred:  Senate  Comnilttee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare;  September  2,  1964 

Senate  committee  action:   None. 


A  Promising  New  Approach  to  True  Ur- 
bair  Renewal  in  the  Nation's  Capital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  prom- 
ising new  approach  to  the  stalled  4-year 
drive  to  provide  urban  renewal  In  down- 
town Washington's  commercial  districts 
would  be  authorized  by  a  new  bipartisan 
bill,  cosponsored  by  Representative 
Abraham  J.  Multer.  Democrat,  of  New 
York  and  me.  Introduced  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  Congress,  the  bill  will  streng- 
♦^hen  and  Improve  urban  renewal  in  the 
District.  Chairman  John  L.  McMillan 
of  the  House  District  Committee  probably 
was  referring  to  the  amendments  in  this 
new  bill  when,  in  putting  off  S.  628.  he 
.said  that  "Two  Members  had  as  high  as 
five  amendments  each  to  offer  and  some 
of  them  certainly  would  have  been 
adopted."  My  bill  is  H.R.  12779.  while 
Congressman  Miilter's  bill  l-.  H.R.  12818. 

The  new  bill  was  Introduced  for  "study 
purposes."  The  ranking  position  of  its 
sponsors  on  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  the  parent  committee 
in  charge  of  housing  and  urban  renewal 
legislation,  would  seem  to  guarantee  that 
Federal  and  District  agencies,  and  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  EHstrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia would.  Indeed,  study  It.  Many 
of  the  provisions  of  the  new  proposal 
were  in  the  national  housing  bill,  H.R. 
9771.  introduced  by  me  on  January  28, 
1964.  The  proposals  in  that  bill,  for  code 
enforcement,  and  rehabilitation,  were 
singled  out  for  praise  by  President  John- 
son when  he  said: 

The  plight  of  properly  owners  in  urban 
renewal  areas  is  recognized  in  this  measure 
Provision  is  made  so  that  they  can  rehabil- 
itate their  homes  and  businesses  instead  of 
having  to  move  from  the  path  of  the  bull- 
dozers. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator, writing  in  the  September  28 
New  York  Times  said  of  the  Widnall  pro- 
visions signed  into  law  by  President 
Johnson  on  September  2 : 

The  Housing  Act  of  1964  affords  new  tools 
for  coping  with  rehabilitation  and  reloca- 
tion The  act  provides  that  no  displace- 
ment of  families  or  businesses  can  be  made 


from  a  renewal  area  until  th«  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator haa  determined  that  rehabilita- 
tion Is  not  stiltable  for  the  area.  And  the 
act  authorizes  low-Interest  modernization 
loans  to  families  and  businesses. 

Senator  Pattl  H.  Douglas,  and  Chair- 
man Albert  Rains  likewise  have  singled 
out  the  code  enforcement,  and  rehabil- 
itation features  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964  for  praise,  as  has  the  New  York 
Times,  and  many  other  publications,  as 
well  as  national  groups  concerned  with 
good  housing. 

Chairman  Albert  Rains  said,  during 
consideration  of  the  housing  bill  on  Au- 
gust 13, 1964: 

[From    the   Congressional   Rfcord.    Aug     13. 
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Mr  Rains  I  can  announce  the  feeling  vi 
a  committee.  I  say  to  the  distlngul.shed 
(gentleman,  and  this  bill  has  given  particular 
emphasis  toward  trying  to  achieve  it  It  is 
the  philosophy  of  this  legislation  and  of  this 
bill  in  particular,  because  we  took  more  than 
p.-issing  pains  to  do  something  about  it.  that 
In  no  Instance  should  people  be  uprooted 
by  urban  renewal  or  any  other  govermental 
program  unless  adequate  provision  Is  made 
for  the  rehousing  of  those  people  In  decent. 
sanitary,  and  good  housing,  either  public 
or  private  housing 

This  bill,  thanks  Ui  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr 
Widnall  |  .  makes  a  great  deal  of  effort  toward 
reaching  the  very  problem  the  gentleman 
has  statPfl 

Mr  Kyl  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
respon.se,  becau.se  I  want  that  In  the  Record 

Mr  Rains  I  will  continue  with  that 
thought  for  a  minute  I  wish  to  credit  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  |Mr.  Widnall).  for  the  leading 
role  he  played  In  the  development  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  which  authorize  the 
;i  percent  direct  loan  program  to  enable  the 
owners  of  property  In  urban  renewal  areas 
to  finance  needed  repairs  and  rehabilitation. 
The  existing  programs  designed  to  stlmulat* 
private  rehabilitation  of  property  In  urban 
renewal  areas  have  not  been  successful.  I 
have  great  confidence  that  this  new  3  per- 
cent Interest  program  will  make  possible  the 
private  repair  and  rehabilitation  of  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  property  in  urban  re- 
newal areas.  It  will  provide  a  source  of 
financing  to  those  persons  who  own  prop- 
erty In  urban  renewal  areas  presently  who 
are  unable  to  undertake  the  necessary  re- 
habilitation of  their  property  because  they 
cannot  obtain  loans  in  sufficient  amount*  or 
on  terms  they  can  afford. 

I  ask  Members  to  note  this  well,  because 
it  is  a  very  fine  section,  In  my  opinion 

Another  Important  Innovation  In  this  bill 
which  we  owe  largely  to  the  effort*  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  Is  that  which 
emphasizes  the  role  of  code  enforcement  In 
iirban  renewal  objectives.  In  recognition 
of  this,  the  bill  authorizes  urban  renewal 
projects  which  consist  entirely  or  substanti- 
ally of  a  program  of  intensive  code  enforce- 
ment Thus,  It  provides  that  Federal  grant 
assistance  shall  be  available  to  help  pay  the 
cost  of  enforcing  codes  In  such  project  areas, 
and  as  a  corollary,  requires  that  the  locality 
shall  be  required  to  Increase  propxDrtlonately 
Its  total  expenditure  for  code  enforcement. 

In  further  support  of  these  objectives,  the 
bill  provides  that  beginning  3  years  hence 
no  workable  program,  which  Is  a  prerequisite 
for  urban  renewal  assistance,  will  be  ap- 
proved or  recertified  unless  the  locality  Is 
carrying  out  an  effective  program  of  housing 
code  enforcement.  That  Is  quite  a  section. 
Very  frankly,  this  particular  section  Is  aimed 
at  putting  onto  the  local  authorities  the 
responsibility  so  after  3  years  they  cannot 
qualify   unless   they  have  an   adequate  code 


Miforcement  at  the  local  level.  Had  It  beta 
carried  out  over  the  long  years  past.  «| 
would  not  have  the  slums  and  blight  we  no* 
have  m  the  cities  of  this  country. 

I  compliment  my  distinguished  friend 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall]  for  the  good 
work  he  has  done  on  that  particular  section. 

Regarding  code  enforcement,  Sena, 
tor  Douglas  said  on  July  31,  1964,  when 
the  housing  bill  was  under  consldera- 
tion  in  the  Senate: 

I  think  we  should  particularly  commend 
Representative  Widnall,  of  New  Jersey,  in 
the  House,  and  Senator  Javtts  In  the  Senate 
for  calling  to  our  attention  the  problems  of 
housing  code  enforcement,  and  for  having  a 
provision  Incorporated  In  the  act  which  will 
encourage  town  and  cities  to  adopt  and  en- 
force housing  codes 

If  the  cities  would  enforce  their  housing 
codes,  we  could  head  ofT  a  great  deal  of  urban 
blight,  which  now  calU  for  urban  renewal 
The  Represeneatlve  from  New  Jersey  |Mi. 
Widnall)  first  raised  this  Issue  In  the  House, 
and  Senator  Javits  raised  It  before  our  com- 
mittee The  code  enforcement  provision  U 
Included  in  the  bill.  We  owe  them  a  great 
debt  It  Is  an  Instance  which  shows  the  way 
In  which  we  can  cooperate  across  party  llnei 
and  of  how  the  legislative  branch  can  step 
out  ahead  of  the  executive. 

Senator  Douglas  had  this  to  say  on 
October  1  on  the  subject  of  the  rehabili- 
tation section  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964: 

I  Prom    the    Congressional    Record.    Oct     1, 
1964.   p    22571) 

Mr  Douglas  Mr.  President,  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1964  contained  an  authorization 
of  $50  million  for  a  program  of  direct  loanj 
by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
to  rehabilitate  homes  and  small  businesses 
In  urban  renewal  areas.  Section  312  of  that 
bill  would  authorize  3-percent  loans  with  t 
maximum  maturity  of  20  years  to  help  save 
the  so-called  gray  areas,  or  the  deteriorating 
areas  In  the  Nation's  towns  and  cities.  Let 
me  say  that  the  program  was  originally  pro- 
posed by  Representative  Widnall,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  other  Republicans  on  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  I  think 
It  Is  one  of  the  most  constructive  suggestion! 
which  have  been  made  In  the  field  of  hous- 
ing in  a  great  many  years  and  Congressman 
WiiTNALL  la  deserving  of  great  praise.  He  haa 
been  very  constructive  throughout  and  ha» 
shown  public  spirit  of  the  highest  order. 

The  housing  bill  which  the  Congress  en- 
acted contained  this  new  rehabilitation  loan 
proposal  I  have  pointed  out  that  It  Is  vital 
that  an  effective  rehabilitation  loan  pro- 
gram be  implemented  since  the  existing  re- 
habilitation programs  have  not  been  fully 
successful. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  that  we  have 
faced  has  been  roughly  as  follows ;  Areas  are 
allowed  to  deteriorate  because  the  owners 
and  occupants  do  not  have  the  money  to  re- 
habilitate the  buildings  In  which  they  live. 
Because  we  do  not  have  adequate  programs 
to  rehabilitate  these  areas,  they  continue  to 
slide  rapidly  downhill  until  they  are  marked 
for  bulldozing  under  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. In  too  many  cases  the  families  and 
small  business  In  these  areas  are  forced  to 
relocate  elsewhere  because  large  numbers  of 
high-rent  dwelling  and  business  units  are 
constructed  on  the  site  which  has  been 
cleared  with  Federal  grant  funds. 

This  new  loan  program  would  prevent  the 
bulldozing  of  areas  suitable  for  rehabilitation 
and  would  permit  Individuals  owning  prop- 
erty In  those  areas  to  preserve  them  so  they 
would  not  "have  to  be  completely  bulldozed 
and  destroyed. 

TTie  members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  who  were  conferees  on  the  hous- 
ing bill  strongly  supported  the  new  loan 
program  and  the  conference  report  drew  at- 


tention to  It.  When  the  President  signed  the 
wn  on  the  second  of  September,  he  speclfl- 
^ly  endorsed  this  new  loan  program.     The 

President  said : 

"The  plight  of  property  owners  In  tirban 
renewal  areas  Is  recognized  In  this  measure, 
^vision  is  made  so  that  they  can  rehablU- 
tate  their  homes  and  businesses  instead  of 
^ving  to  move  from  the  path  of  the  bull- 

""^LQ^pite  of  the  strong  support  from  the 
President  and  Congress,  apparently  the 
Budget  Bureau  has  be^n  opposing  any  for- 
mal request  for  funds  to  Implement  the 
program.  Therefore  the  question  of  funding 
this  program  was  not  raised  in  the  Appro- 
w-istlons  Conamittee  during  Its  consideration 
of  the  supplemental  bill.  I  have  a  generally 
high  opinion  of  the  work  of  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau. I  think  a  majority  of  the  staff  is  made 
up  of  devoted  public  servants.  But  there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  certain  officials  who 
have  bureaucratic  views  to  become  Infuriated 
at  congressional  proposals  or  new  Ideas  gen- 
erated by  the  Congress. 

The  Budget  Bureau,  in  this  Instance,  re- 
minds me  of  the  cruel  Marshall  Davoust,  one 
of  Napoleon's  generals.  Passing  down  the 
lines  of  his  troops  for  review,  Davoust 
acreamed  In  fury  "They  breathe."  Angered 
that  they  should  show  signs  of  animation, 
Davoust  tore  out  from  their  roots  the  mus- 
taches of  several  of  his  grenadiers. 

The  Bureau  Of  the  Budget  appears  to  have 
been  behaving  in  a  similar  fashion  over  the 
initiative  of  Congress  in  developing  good 
housing  programs.  It  Is  time  It  was  put  in 
its  place.  It  should  be  "on  tap"  but  not  "on 
top." 

This  Is  a  proposal  joined  In  by  the  Repub- 
licans and  the  Democrats.  I  am  glad  in  this 
case  our  dlstlngtxlshed  friend  from  New  York, 
Senator  Javtts,  Is  a  cosponsor. 

I  think  it  Is  about  time  that  we  in  the 
Congress  assert  our  rights  when  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  stands  in  the  way  of  programs, 
when  the  Bureau  tries  to  impose  bureaucratic 
opposition  not  only  against  Congress  but  a 
program  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  endorsed. 

It  is  perhaps  luiusual  for  me  to  be  pro- 
posing an  additional  110  million  of  expendi- 
tures, but  in  this  case  I  feel  that  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  the  will  of  Congress  be 
expressed  vigorously.  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  be  accepted. 


The  proponents  of  S.  628,  which  was 
taken  off  the  calendar  by  Chairman  John 
L.  McMillan  on  September  29.  when  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  bills  were  considered, 
have  stated  that  the  bill's  opponents 
should  take  their  case  to  the  Banking 
&nd  Currency  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, which  have  jurisdiction  over  urban 
renewal.  The  most  constructive  of  the 
critics  have  clearly  done  so,  and  H.R. 
12779  and  H.R.  12818  offers  a  new  and 
significant  departure  from  S.  628.  There 
is  not  one  line  from  the  controversial 
S.  628  In  the  hew  bill,  and  the  new  bill's 
sponsors  cannot  be  charged  with  lack  of 
6>Tnpathy  for  urban  renewal,  or  of  any 
lack  of  knowledge  or  concern  for  the 
housing  problems  of  America's  cities, 
large  or  small. 

When  S.  628  was  under  consideration 
on  September  29,  1964,  Congressman 
Multer,  a  member  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  said,  regarding  it,  that: 
I  say  that  instead  of  arguing  with  the 
committee,  it  (the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Land  Agency)  should  actually 
develop  some  plans  for  low-Income  housing 
and  middle-income  housing  In  the  District, 
and  also  some  plans  for  protecting  small 
business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  If  the 
District  agencies  devote  themselves  to  that. 


I  beUeve  that  when  the  bCtt  la  eaU«l  up  it 
wUl  have  a  much  easier  road,  and  probably 
can  be  enacted.  The  agendee  by  the«r  •©- 
ttons  can  eliminate  the  neoeealty  for  eome 
of  the  proposed  amendments. 

The  Wldnall-Mtilter  bill  begins  by  ex- 
tending urban  renewal  to  the  downtown 
commercial  area  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.    It  does  this  by  adopting  the 
language  of  section  216  of  S.  3049.  the 
Senate  housing  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  July  31.  this  year.    Section  216 
had  the  support  of  downtown  urban  re- 
newal proponents.    It  was  not  brought 
up  in  the  House  because  of  a  parliamen- 
tary objection.     This  section  would  meet 
the  demands  of  the  proponents  of  down- 
town commercial  renewal  who  maintain 
that  all  they  want  Is  what  other  cities 
have      Since  it  passed  the  Senate  a  year 
later  than  S.  628  it  represents  the  latest 
Senate  position  on  downtown  Washing- 
ton renewal.  „  ,,  , 

Sections  2  and  3  of  the  Widnall-Mul- 
ter  bill  would  write  into  law  the  housing 
regulations  of  the  Housing  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Federal  Urban  Renewal 
Commissioner,  which  apply  to  U.S.  ciUes 
and  towns.  There  Is  no  question  but 
that  these  housing  regulations  do  not 
adequately  protect  homeowners  and 
small  businessmen  in  urban  renewal 
project  areas,  and  must  be  reviewed,  re- 
vised and  strengthened  In  the  overall 
public  Interest  by  the  89th  Congress. 
Their  Inclusion  \n  the  new  Widnall-Mul- 
ter  bin  is  for  study  purposes,  to  bring 
them  to  national  attention,  so  that  the 
force  of  public  opinion  can  be  "focused 
upon  them,  and  better  housing  regula- 
tions drafted. 

Section  4  of  the  new  bill  would  require 
that  "not  less  than  50  percent  of  any 
rental  housing  or  cooperative  housing 
which  may  be  constructed"  in  an  urban 
renewal  area  wiU  be  designed  for  occu- 
pancy by  low-  and  middle-income  fam- 
ilies The  provision  was  made  necessary 
by  the  fact  that  only  4  acres  of  the  550- 
acre  southwest  urban  renewal  Pfojectjs 
given  over  to  such  housing,  while  546 
acres  Is  devoted  to  luxury  housing. 

This  section  based  on  an  amendment 
offered  by  Representative  Leonard  Farb- 
stein  Democrat,  of  New  York,  who  was 
deeply  disturbed  by  luxury  housing  in 
urban  renewal  projects,  especially  in 
New  York  City  where  apartments  in 
urban  renewal  areas  rent  as  high  as  $246 
a  room. 

Section  5  of  the  Widnall-Multer  bill  is 
a  home  rule  provision  requiring  that  the 
District  Commissioners  not  approve  any 
redevelopment  urbeui  renewal  project 
unless  a  majority  of  eligible  voters  vot- 
ing in  a  referendum,  shall  approve  it.  A 
similar  referendum  provision  was  In  the 
original  Widnall  housing  biU,  H.R.  9771. 
This  provision  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  opponents  of  the  present  Adams- 
Morgan  plan,  who  claim  they  have  been 
Ignored  by  District  officials.  Most  U.S. 
citizens  have  permitted  and  arranged  for 
referendums  on  urbsoi  renewal  bond 
issues,  and  citizens  everywhere  but  in 
Washington  can  vote  city  officials  out  of 
office,  who  displease  them  on  urban  re- 
newal matters. 

Title  II  of  the  new  Widnall-Multer  bill 
provides  just  compf  n^ation  and  replace- 


ment payments   for  homeowners   and 
businessmen.     Several  States  have  re- 
cently rewritten  their  eminent  domain 
procedures  and  laws,  most  notably  Penn- 
sylvania, and  this  new  section  of  this  bill 
is  based  on  these  State  laws.   At  the  pres- 
ent time,  homeowners  and  small  busi- 
nessmen bear  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  cost  of  urban  renewal,  and  the  Con- 
gress has  set  up  a  Subcommittee  on  Real 
Property  Acquisition  to  develop  ronedlal 
legislation  which  will  make  its  report  In 
the  near  future.    Title  H  of  the  Widnall- 
Multer  bill  is  adapted  from  the  original 
Widnall  housing  sind  urban  renewal  bill, 
HH  9771.    Early  action  In  the  89th  Con- 
gress is  expected  on  just  compensation 
legislation  by  members  of  both  major 
parties. 

Title  III  contains  several  miscellane- 
ous sections,  including  the  tax  arrange- 
ment adopted  by  the  citizens  of  Arling- 
ton County.  Va.,  after  they  turned  down 
Federal  urban  renewal  as  a  m.eans  of 
developing  their  business  and  residential 
sections.  Both  Congressman  Widnall 
and  Congressman  Multer  have  long 
been  concerned  over  the  District's  tax 
system,  which  penalizes  property  owners 
who  Improve  their  property,  and  rewards 
slumlords  who  let  their  property  de- 
teriorate. Taxes  go  up  on  Improved 
property,  and  down  on  deteriorating  and 
slum  properties. 

Title  m  would  permit  higher  buildings 
in  the  District,  a  proposal  long  advocated 
by  Engineer  Commissioners  Clark  and 
Duke,  and  Walter  N.  Tobriner,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


Finally,  title  in  of  the  Widnall- 
Multer  bill  would  end  the  present  sys- 
tem of  grants-in-aid  for  commercial 
downtown  renewal,  and  put  Federal  aid 
for  such  commercial  renewal  projects  on 
a  loan  basis.  Many  cities  have  self- 
help  programs  of  urban  renewal  which 
have  not  cost  the  Federal  Government 
a  dime.  The  urban  renewal  project  in 
Arlington  County  is  a  notable  example 
of  such  self-help,  which  has  not  cost 
the  Federal  Grovemment  money.  Its 
proud  citizens,  including  Representative 
Joel  T.  Broyhill.  have  said  Arlington's 
successful  program  should  be  an  example 
for  the  entire  Nation.  Other  examples 
of  self-help  are:  the  Rochester.  NY., 
Midtown  Plaza  project;  the  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.,  Golden  Triangle  project;  and  the 
urban  renewal  project  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Congressman  Multer  stated,  in  intro- 
ducing H.R.  12818,  that: 

TTiere  are  several  amendments  to  S.  628. 
recommended  by  the  House  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee,  which  must  be  consid- 
ered in  any  new  bill,  although  not  Included 
In  the  study  bill  I  have  Introduced  today. 

I  include,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  the 
text  of  H.R.  12779.  the  bUl  I  have  in- 
troduced to  provide  true  urban  renewal 
in  the  Nation's  Capital,  a  bill  identical 
to  H.R.  12818,  which  the  gentleman  from 
New   York    [Mr.   Multer]    cosponsored 

with  me. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seruxte  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act   may    be  cited   as   the   "District   of    Co- 
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lumblA  RcdcrelopmeDt.  Planning,  «nd  Just 
Compensatloa  Act  of  1004". 

TTTLx    I — Dimuor    or    cxx.tncBZA    KXDcmx>p- 

KBVT    ACT    AMMMOttrntm 

Sic.  101.  Section  30(1)  at  tbs  DIatrlet  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  at  IMS  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  parentheti- 
cal phrase  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "(as  such  projects  are  now  or 
may  hereafter  be  defined  In  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  projects  authorized  without  regard 
to  the  residential  or  nonresidential  char- 
acter or  reuse  of  the  urban  renewal  area)". 
Smc.  102.  Section  3  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Act  of  1946  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (r)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(r)  "Slum  area'  or  'blighted  area'  Is  a 
residential  or  nonresidential  area,  or  com- 
bination   thereof — 

"(1)  which  contains  at  least  two  environ- 
mental  deficiencies, 

"(2)  In  which  at  least  20  per  centum  of 
the  buildings  contain  at  least  one  bvilldlng 
deficiency,    and 

"(3)  In  all  parts  of  which  environmental 
or  building  deficiencies  are  present  to  a 
reasonable  degree  (unless  the  redevelopment 
objectives  or  the  necessity  of  bringing  the 
project  to  a  sound  boundary  require  other- 
Wise). 

"(B)    'Environmental    deficiency'    means — ■ 
"  ( 1 )    overcrowding    or    Improper    location 
of    structures    on    the    land, 
"(2)    excessive  dwelling  unit  density. 
"(3)    conversions  to  Incompatible  types  of 
uses,   such   as  roomlnghouses  among  family 
dwellings, 

"(4)  obsolete  building  types,  such  as  large 
residences  or  other  buildings  which  through 
lack  of  ixse  or  maintenance  have  a  blighting 
Influence, 

"(5)  detrimental  land  uses  or  conditions, 
such  as  Incompatible  uses,  structures  In 
mixed  use,  or  adverse  Influences  from  noise, 
smoke,  or  fumes, 

"(6)  unsafe,  congested,  poorly  designed,  or 
otherwise  deficient  streets, 

"(7)    Inadequate   public   utilities   or   com- 
munity facilities  contrlbutlnj?  to  unsatisfac- 
tory living  conditions  or  economic  decline,  or 
"(8)    other  equally  significant  environment 
deficiencies. 

"(t)    'Building  deficiency'  means — 
"(1)   defects  to  a  point  warranting  clear- 
ance, 

"(2)  deteriorating  condition  because  of  a 
defect  not  correctable  by  normal  mainte- 
nance, 

"(3)  extensive  minor  defects  which,  taken 
collectively  are  causing  the  building  to  have 
a  deteriorating  effect  on  the  surrounding 
area. 

"(4)  Inadequate  original  construction  or 
alterations, 

"(5)  Inadequate  or  unsafe  plumbing,  heat- 
ing, or  electrical  facilities,  or 

"(6)  other  equally  significant  building 
deficiencies." 

Skc.  103.  The  District  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velc^Jment  Act  of  1945  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  25.  Notwithstanding  subsection  (1) 
of  section  20  or  any  other  provision  of  tbls 
Act.  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion the  District  Comml.ssloners  shall  not 
approve  any  slum  clearance  and  redevelop- 
ment project  (as  such  term  was  defined  In 
section  110(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
as  amended  by  section  31 1  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954)   unless  the  project  area  Is  an  area — 

"(1)    In  which  either— 

"(A)  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
buildings  (other  than  accessory  outbuild- 
ings) are  structurally  substandard  to  a 
degree  requiring  clearance,  or 

"(B)  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
buildings  are  structurally  substandard  to  a 
degree  requiring  clearance,  and  additional 
clearance.  In  an  amoiint  bringing  the  total  to 
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more  th&n  50  per  c«ntxmi  of  the  buildings. 
Is  warranted  to  effectively  remove  blighting 
Influences;  and 

"(2)  which  does  not  contain — 
"(A)  an  unjustifiably  large  number  (1)  erf 
buildings  proposed  to  be  cleared  which  are 
■tructuraUy  sound,  or  (U)  of  parcels  pro- 
posed to  be  acquired  which  are  of  basically 
sound  property  Involving  high-acqulsltlon 
costs,  or 

"(B)  any  building  proposed  to  be  clearer 
which  Is  (I)  of  such  quality  and  potential 
use  that  Its  retention  Is  compatible  with  the 
achievement  of  the  redevelopment  objectives 
for  the  affected  area,  and  (11)  capable  of 
being  Improved  and  successfully  Integrated 
Into  such  area  after  redevelopment." 

Sec.  104.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  7  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act 
of  1945  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  (3 )  " 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(3)  give  satisfactory  assurances  that  not  less 
than  60  per  centum  of  any  rental  housing  or 
cooperative  housing  which  may  be  con- 
structed on  such  real  property  under  the  plan 
win  be  designed  primarily  for  occupancy  by 
persons  from  the  low-  and  middle-Income 
segments  of  the  population  (as  determined 
by  the  Agency);  and  (4)". 

Sex:.  105.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
20(d)  of  the  District  of  Colimibla  Redevelop- 
ment Act  of  1946  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
allow  and  credit  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
such  local  grants-in-aid  as  are  approvable 
pursuant  to  section  110(d)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  any  project  or 
projects  xindertaken  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners under  a  contract  or  contracts  en- 
tered Into  under  this  section  and  assisted 
under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949." 

(b)  Section  20(d)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  the  purposes  of 
this  sub.sectlon,  the  regular  annual  Federal 
contribution  to  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
not  be  considered  as  a  grant  or  subsidy  within 
the  meaning  of  section  110(d)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1©49." 

Sec.  10«.  The  District  of  Columbia  Rede- 
development  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  25  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  26.    (a)    After  the  date  of  enactment 
of    this   section    the    District   Commissioners 
shall  not  approve  any  redevelopment  project 
unless  a  majority  of  the  eligible  voters,  voting 
In    a    referendum    conducted    in    accordance 
with  subsection   (c),  approve  such  project. 
"(b)    Pot  the  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)    the  term  "eligible  voter'  means — 
"(A)    a  qualified  elector  (as  defined  by  sec- 
tion  2   of  the   Act  of  August    12.    1955    (DC. 
Code,  sec.   1-1102))    who  resides  within  the 
project  area; 

"(B)  a  person  conducting  a  business 
which  has  an  establishment  within  the  proj- 
ect area;  and 

"(C)  a  person  who  owns  real  property  lo- 
cated within  the  project  area. 

"(2)  the  term  'person'  means  a  person  as 
defined  In  section  1  of  title  1,  United  States 
Code. 

No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  more  than 
once  In  any  referendtim  conducted  under  this 
section. 

"(c)  Each  referendum  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Board 
of  Elections  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  'Board').  Such  refer- 
endums  shall  be  held  on  a  date  fixed  by  the 
District  Commissioners  which  shall  be  at 
least  thirty  days  after  the  District  Commis- 
sioners direct  the  Board  to  conduct  such  ref- 
erendvma.  The  Board  shall  announce  the 
referendum  not  later  than  three  days  after 
the  District  Commissioners  direct  It  to  hold 
such  referendum,  and  the  Board  shall  regis- 
ter eligible  voters  durtng  a  two-week  period 
after  such  announcement  and  preceding  such 
referendum.  No  person  may  vote  In  such 
referendum  unless  he  Is  so  registered.     The 


Act  entlUed  'An  Act  to  regulate  the  electto« 
of  delegates  representing  the  District  of  Ob> 
Itmibla  to  national  conventions,  and  tig 
other  piupoeea',  approved  Axigust  12.  1M| 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1 101  et  nq.),  shaU  appt* 
to  this  section  Insofar  as  It  Is  applicable."^ 

TTTLX  a — JUST  COICnNSATIOM 

Bec.  201.  The  Congress  finds  that  becaiMs 
the  courts  have  given  a  restrictive  construe* 
tlon  to  the  constitutional  requirements  that 
private  property  not  be  taken  without  Just 
compensation,  owners  of  and  tenants  ob 
property  condemned  by  the  District  of  Co. 
lumbla  have  suffered  financial  losses  for 
which  they  have  no  legal  recourse.  The  Con- 
gress therefore  establishes  a  policy  of  Just 
compensation  with  the  aim  of  compensating 
owners  of  land  and  their  tenants  as  fully  aa 
possible  for  losses  suffered  by  reason  of  tbs 
condemnation  of  such  lands  by  the  District 
of  Colxunbla. 

Sec.  202.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "parcel"  means  a  contiguous 
area  of  land  In  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
which  one  person  has  a  possessory  or  fes 
simple  Interest,  or  several  persons  have  as 
undivided  possessory  of  fee  simple  Interest. 

(b)  The  term  "Interest"  means  any  Interest 
in  real  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Includes  future,  nonpossessory,  and 
leasehold  Interests. 

(c)  The  term  "District  of  Coltimbla"  In- 
cludes any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  District  of  Oolimabla  which 
takes  or  damages  an  Interest  In  real  property 
in  the  District  of  Coliimbla. 

Sec.  203  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  the  owner  of  an  Interest  in  a  pttr- 
eel  taken  or  damaged  (within  the  meaning 
ot  section  7)  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  receive  compensation  equal  (In  the  case 
of  a  complete  taking)  to  the  actual  value  ot 
the  Interest  taken,  or  (in  the  ease  of  damage 
or  a  partial  taking)  to  the  net  diminution  In 
actual  value  of  the  interest  taken  or  dam- 
aged. 

(b)  The  owner  of  an  interest  In  a  parcel 
taken  or  damaged  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  7)  by  the  District  of  ColumbU  shall 
receive  compensation  equftl  to  the  replace- 
ment cost  of  his  Interest  In  the  p>arcel  If— 

( 1 )  he  replaces  or  reproduces  his  Interest 
In  the  parcel  as  a  proximate  result  of — 

(A)  such  taking  or  the  imminence  there- 
of, or  (B)  such  damage  or  the  imminencs 
thereof  if  such  damage  will  render  the  parcel 
substantially  unfit  for  the  use  to  which  he 
theretofore  put  It,  and 

(2)  replacement  cost  exceeds  the  com- 
pensation to  which  he  Is  entitled  under  sub- 
section   (a). 

(c)  Any  person  entitled  to  compensation 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  also  be 
entitled  to  reasonable  attorney's  fees  incurred 
in  securing  such  compensation. 

Sec.  204.  Each  head  of  a  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  Dsltrlct  of 
Columbia,  as  soon  as  he  ascertains  that  he 
will  take  or  damage  an  Interest  in  a  parcel, 
shall  estimate  the  amount  of  compensation 
to  which  each  person  will  be  entitled  under 
section  3  by  reason  of  such  taking  or  dam- 
age. Upon  application  of  the  person  so  en- 
titled, such  head  of  a  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  shall  piake  an  advance  pay- 
ment of  90  per  centum  of  such  estimated 
amount.  Advance  payments  shall  be  avail- 
able to  such  person  not  later  than  fifteen 
days  after  notice  of  taking  of  the  parcel 
(or.  In  the  case  of  damage,  notice  of  taking 
of  the  adjacent  parcel).  In  the  event  that 
the  amount  due  such  person,  after  final 
Judgment  in  eminent  domain  or  other  pro- 
ceedings, exceeds  the  amount  of  the  advance 
payment,  the  excess  shall  bear  interest  from 
the  date  of  such  notice. 

S»c.  205.  (a)  For  the  purpoees  of  this  title, 
acttial  value  of  an  Interest  (other  than  a 
tenant's  Interest  In  a  leasehold)  is  the  great- 
est amount  a  prospective  purchaser  would 
have  offered  for  the  Interest  had  it  been 
offered  for  sale  on  the  date  of  taking. 


(b)  The  actual  value  of  a  tenant's  interest 
in  a  leasehold  Is  the  greatest  amount  that 
would  be  offered  to  purchase  the  tenant's 
mterest  by  a  prospective  assignee  willing  to 
««ume  the  obligations   of   the   lease. 

(c)  Net  diminution  of  actual  value  is  the 
unount  by  which  the  actual  value  of  an 
interest  in  a  parcel  before  the  parcel  is  taken 
or  damaged  exceeds  the  market  value  of  such 
interest  after   such    taking   or   damage. 

(d)  In  computing  the  actual  value  of  an 
interest  under  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c), 
there  shall  be  excluded  any  change  In  value 
resulting  from  the  Imminence  of  the  taking 
or  damage  of   the  Interest. 

SBC.  206.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
replacement  U  the  entire  cost  of  acquiring 
a  Bubstantlally  similar  Interest  to  reproduce 
the  interest  which  the  owner  or  occupant 
wevlously    possessed,    including — 

(1)  the  purchase  price  of  land.  buUdlngs, 
improvements,  and  equipment  necessary  to 
reproduce  the  Interest  which  the  owner  or 
occupant  previously  possessed: 

(2)  all  moving  expenses.  Including  expen- 
ue  incidental  to  the  move  for  storage.  In- 
surance,   and    temporary    quarters; 

(3)  profits  lost  and  overhead  expenses  In- 
curred during  any  period  of  Interruption 
of  a  business  and.  In  the  case  of  a  landlord, 
loss  of  rentals  resulting  from  tenants'  de- 
parture  because   of   the   imminence   of   the 

taking; 

(4)  installation  of  fixtures  and  equipment 

In  the  new  location; 

(5)  costs  of  advertising  and  special  promo- 
tions Incldentel  to  reopening  a  business; 

(6)  attorney's  fees,  commissions,  and  other 
costs  incidental  to  acquiring  the  new  prop- 
erty;  and 

(7)  duplication  of  taxes,  interest,  and  rent. 

(b)  In  cases  where  a  person  replaces  an 
interest  which  he  previously  possessed  with 
property  substantially  different  in  value,  al- 
lowance shall  be  made  in  the  computation 
of  the  purchase  price  under  subsection  (a) 
(1)  to  reflect  such  difference  Market  value 
of  the  Interest  which  such  person  previously 
possessed  may  be  considered  In  fixing  the 
allowance. 

(c)  In  cases  where  this  section  applies  to 
parcels  partly  taken  or  damaged  there  shall 
be  a  deduction  from  replacement  cost  equal 
to  the  market  value  (after  the  taking  or 
damage)    of   the   parcel   replaced. 

SBC.  207.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
a  taking  is  any  acquisition  by  means  of  emi- 
nent domain  of  the  right  of  possession  to 
any  parcel  or  to  a  part  of  a  parcel  or  the 
title  to  any  Interest  In  a  parcel  or  part  of 
a  parcel. 

(b)    For  the  purpoees  of  this  title,  a  parcel 

Lb  damaged  if — 

(1)  the  exercise  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  the  power  of  eminent  domain  results 
In  a  net  diminution  of  the  actual  value  of  the 
parcel,  and 

(2)  the  parcel  is  adjacent  to  a  parcel  Uken 
by  the   DUtrict  of   Columbia. 

SBC.  208.  This  title  shall  not  apply  to  any 
proceedings  in  eminent  domain  commenced 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TrrLE  III — MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec  301.  The  following  provisions  of  law 
regulating  the  height  of  buildings  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  repealed : 

(1)  An  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  regulate 
the  height  of  buildings  In  the  DUtrict  of 
Columbia",  approved  June^,  1910  (36  Stat. 
452;  DC.  Code,  sees.  5-401—5^-409),  as 
amended. 

(2)  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  June  20,  1938 
(52  Stat.  798;   DC.  Code,  sec.   5-418). 

Sec.  302.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  real  property  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  assessed  for  purposes  of 
the  real  property  tax  at  Its  fair  market  value 
( or  at  a  ratio  of  such  value  applied  uniform- 
ly throughout  the  District),  determined  on 
the  basis  of  its  highest  and  best  use  in  con- 
formity with  applicable  zoning  laws  and  reg- 


ulations regardless   of   the  actual   improve- 
ments or  lack  of  improvements  thereon. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  In  connection  with  any  project  on 
land  in  the  IXsrtrlct  of  Columbia  which  Is  to 
be  redeveloped  for  nonresidential  and  non- 
public use,  the  Administrator  may  make 
loans  to  the  District  of  Columbia  or  local 
public  agencies.  Such  loans  shall  be  in  such 
amounts  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  the 
aggregate  net  project  cost  of  the  projects,  be 
secured  in  such  manner,  and  l>e  repaid  with- 
in such  period  (not  exceeding  ten  years  from 
the  date  of  the  obligations  evidencing  the 
loans),  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  by  the 
Administrator.  Such  loans  shall  bear  Inter- 
est at  such  rate  (not  less  than  the  going 
Federal  rate  plus  one-half  of  1  per  centiun) 
as  the  Administrator  may  specify;  except 
that  such  a  loan  shall  bear  no  Interest  foe 
any  period  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the 
land  involved  Is  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  or  local  pubUc 
agency  for  redevelopment.  The  provisions 
of  this  section  which  are  applicable  to  loans 
made  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
shall  apply  to  loans  made  pursuant  to  this 
sub-section  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection." 

(b)  Section  103(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  ":  And  provided 
further.  That  the  Administrator  shall  not 
make  any  contract  for  capital  grant  with  re- 
spect to  a  project  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  reuse  of  which  will  be  predominantly 
nonresidential  and  nonpublic,  except  as  spe- 
cifically provided  in  clause  (2)  of  the  last 
paragraph  of  section  110(c)". 

(c)  Section  110(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

■With  respect  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
financial    assistance    shall    not   be   extended 
under  this  title   with  respect  to  any  urban 
renewal    area    in   the   District  of  Columbia 
which    is   not    predominantly   residential   In 
character    and    which,    under   the   urban   re- 
newal plan  therefor,  is  not  to  be  redeveloped 
for  predominantly  residential  or  public  uses; 
except  that  (1 )  if  the  governing  body  of  the 
local  public  agency  determines  that  the  re- 
development of  such  area  for  predoniinantly 
nonresidential  or  nonpublic  uses  is  nftcessary 
for  the  proper  development  of  the  conunu- 
nlty  the  Administrator  may  extend  financial 
assistance  under  section  102(h)  for  an  urban 
renewal  project  in  such  area  providing  such 
redevelopment,    and    (2)     If    the    governing 
body  of  the  local  public  agency  certifies  to 
the    Administrator,    and    the    Administrator 
affirmatively  finds,  that  all  residential  rede- 
velopment which  is  necessary  or  appropriate 
In  the  community   (including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  residential  redevelopment  neces- 
sary  to   carry   out   the  workable   program   In 
full)    has  been  completed,  and  that  specific 
additional    nonresidential    redevelopment    is 
necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  the 
community,   the   AdminUtrator  may  extend 
financial  assistance  under  section  102(h),  or 
under   section   103(a)    (but  only  within  the 
limits  imposed  by  this  paragraph  as  in  effect 
immediately  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act),   for  a   project   In  such  area   providing 
such    additional    nonresidential     redevelop- 
ment." 

Congressman  Sherman  Lloyd 
SPEECH 

Of 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.1964 
Mr.  RXJMSFELD.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 


Utah,  In  expressing  my  deep  reg)ect  for 
SHBiMAir  Llotd.  During  his  brief  2 
years  In  Congress,  he  has  demonstrated 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  the  highest  Integ- 
rity, tremendous  energy,  courage,  and 
conviction,  ffis  dedication  to  his  party 
and  his  country  has  been  apparent 
throughout  his  service.  It  has  been  a 
high  privilege  for  me  to  serve  with  this 
able  legislator  and  dedicated  American. 


Consressman  Skriver  Reports  on  88th 
G>iifress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  keep- 
ing with  my  policy  of  Informing  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Kansas  of  my  activities  as  their  Con- 
gressman In  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, I  submit  for  the  Record  this 
fourth  annual  report  which  highlights 
the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress. 

The  Congress  actually  has  been  in  al- 
most continuous  session  since  January. 
1963.  "Hie  first  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress was  the  fifth  longest  in  our  Na- 
tion's history — ending  finally  on  Decem- 
ber 30,  1963.  The  second  session  ended 
on  October  3,  1964. 

SHJUVB  VOTING  RECOBD 

More  than  15,000  bills  and  resolutions 
were  Introduced  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress In  both  the  House  and  Senate. 
Your  Congressman  since  coming  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  an  attend- 
ance record  of  95  percent. 

It  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  to 
discuss  in  this  report  the  more  than  635 
public  laws  passed  In  the  88th  Congress. 
There  are  many  which  I  supported,  and 
others  I  opposed  as  not  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  my  Nation  and  district.  My  de- 
cisions were  based  upon  careful  deliber- 
ation, the  views  of  my  constituents,  and 
my  considered  Judgment  of  each  pro- 
posal. 

Following  Is  a  partial  summary  of  im- 
portant actions  and  my  voting  position : 

Tax  reduction:  I  voted  for  personal 
and  corporate  tax  cuts  amounting  to 
$11.5  billion  after  the  President  reduced 
total  budget  requests  to  Congress  for 
fiscal  1965  by  $3.6  billion.  I  supported 
action  which  further  reduced  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  by  another  $4  billion, 
further  justifying  the  tax  reduction. 

Defense  appropriations:  I  supported 
the  Defense  Department  appropriations 
for  fiscal  1965  in  the  amount  of  $46.7  bil- 
lion and  I  insisted  upon  additional  re- 
search and  development  fimds  requested 
by  the  Air  Force  for  a  new  follow-on 
manned  aircraft. 

Education:  I  supported  a  program  of 
grants  and  loans  for  college  building  con- 
struction, an  expanded  vocational  edu- 
cational program,  and  extension  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  and 
PubUc  Laws  874  and  815  which  provide 
financial  tissistance  to  federally  impact- 
ed school  districts.  The  Fourth  District 
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will  be  receiving  approximately  $2  V2  mil- 
lion In  such  assistance.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  sponsor  successfully  legisla- 
tion extending  Public  Laws  874  and  815 
for  a  2-year  period  In  the  1st  session  of 
the  88th  Congress.  In  addition,  I  suc- 
cessfully sponsored  legislation  extend- 
ing Federal  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  on 
federally  owned  facilities  to  school  dis- 
tricts, such  as  Derby  and  the  Sedgwick 
County  schools. 

Social  security:  I  supported  In  the 
House  a  bipartisan  measure  Increasing 
social  security  benefits  for  our  senior 
citizens  to  keep  up  with  the  Increased 
cost  of  living.  Unfortunately,  the  ad- 
ministration leadership  in  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  delete  a  hastily  added  medicare 
program  to  be  financed  by  a  substantial 
increase  in  social  security  taxes. 

Foreign  policy:  I  supported  a  joint 
resolution  passed  by  the  Congress,  and 
requested  by  the  President,  supporting  a 
policy  of  American  determination  and 
firmness  in  Vietnam.  I  also  supported  a 
Republican  motion  to  reduce  foreign  aid 
spending  by  $248  million  with  cuts  in 
economic  assistance  funds.  When  this 
effort  failed,  I  opposed  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation  bill  calling  for  expenditure 
of  $3.3  billion  this  year. 

Federal  pay  raise :  At  a  time  when  we 
are  asking  labor  and  management  to 
hold  the  line  and  check  inflation,  I  could 
not  conscientiously  vote  for  a  bill  to 
raise  my  own  salary  as  well  as  the  sal- 
aries of  many  high  Government  offlciala. 
Without  question,  there  are  Federal  em- 
ployees in  the  low  and  medium  salary 
range  who  need  salary  adjustment,  but 
we  were  dealing  with  an  omnibus  bill 
containing  a  great  number  of  unaccept- 
able and  costly  provisions. 

Debt  ceiling:  Congress  has  raised  the 
debt  ceiling  six  times  in  little  more  than 
2  years.  I  have  opposed  these  increases 
each  time.  The  last  increase  moved  the 
debt  ceiling  to  $324  billion.  Our  present 
debt  Is  over  $315  billion. 

Conservation:  I  supported  significant 
legislation  passed  by  Congress  this  year 
which  will  establish  a  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  to  aid  development  of 
greater  recreation  facilities  and  create 
water  resources  research  centers 
throughout   the    Nation. 

Poverty  bill:  The  war  against  poverty 
Is  not  new.  However,  in  this  election 
year  the  majority  in  Congress  succeeded 
in  creating  a  vast  new  bureau  and  au- 
thorized more  ttian  $1  billion  in  spending 
on  various  retread  programs  of  the 
thirties.  I  have  supported  the  efforts 
of  many  private  organizations,  local  and 
State  governments  as  well  as  the  42  ex- 
isting programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  long  have  been  fighting  pov- 
erty. 

SHRrVER   COMMrmCE   SERVICK 

It  was  my  privilege  to  continue  my 
service  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  The  committee 
this  year  held  extensive  hearings  on  a 
number  of  legislative  proiwsals  which 
would  permit  voluntary  prayer  in  the 
public  schools.  Significant  civil  rights 
legislation  was  also  reported  from  the 
committee  and  passed  by  Congress. 

In   the   88th   Congress,   I   served   s» 


ranking  member  of  the  Claims  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Forty-three  public  and  six  hundred  and 
fifty-five  private  bills  were  assigned  to 
the  subcommittee.  The  subcommittee 
gave  full  and  careful  consideration  to 
these  measures  which  requested  appro- 
priations of  over  $15  million.  Favorable 
action  was  recommended  on  only  24 j. 
and  199  of  these  carried  appropriations 
of  less  than  a  million  dollars — a  savings 
of  over  $14  million. 

SERVING    CONSTITUENTS 

In  addition  to  the  important  legisla- 
tive responsibilities  of  this  congressional 
oflBce,  I  have  continued  to  assist  and  serve 
my  constituents,  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity. In  their  Individual  relationships  and 
problems  with  the  Federal  Government. 

During  the  year  my  staff  and  I  held 
540  conferences  with  62  different  agen- 
cies in  Washington  in  behalf  of  the 
Fourth  District  citizens. 

We  received  and  replied  to  over  1,200 
requests  for  Government  publications, 
documents,  and  information. 

I  have  read  personally  each  piece  of 
mail  addressed  to  me  from  my  district. 
and  have  dictated  the  replies  to  these 
communications.  It  may  be  of  Interest 
that  from  January  1  until  October  3, 
1964,  I  received  approximately  20,000 
first-class  communications  from  con- 
stituents. 

It  was  gratifying  to  have  nearly  1.300 
Kansans  sign  the  guest  book  in  my 
Washington  office  during  this  2d  session 
of  the  88th  Congress. 

OPINION  POIX 

Approximately  72,000  questionnaires 
were  mailed  to  Fourth  District  citizens 
with  the  help  of  volunteers  this  year. 
More  than  13.000  citizens  returned  their 
opinion  polls  to  me  for  tabulation.  I  re- 
spect the  opinions  of  my  constituents  on 
the  important  issues  of  our  time. 
Throughout  my  tenure  In  Congress, 
these  polls  have  been  helpful  to  me  in 
determining  the  thinking  of  Kansans  on 
domestic  and  international  legislative 
matters. 

PERSONAL  CONTACT 

In  addition  to  the  annual  poll  and  the 
mail  from  home,  I  have  made  frequent 
trips  back  to  the  district  for  personal 
visitations  and  speeches.  In  1964,  I  re- 
turned to  the  Fourth  District  frMn 
Washington  on  the  average  of  twice 
monthly. 

FLOOD  CONTROL- WATER  CONSERVATION 

Fourth  I>istrlct  public  works  projects 
for  flood  control  purposes  received  ap- 
propriations totaling  $5,228,000  for  the 
1965  fiscal  year.  The  Cheney  Reservoir, 
which  will  be  a  reality  In  1965,  is  sched- 
uled to  receive  $1,480,000;  $3  million  was 
appropriated  for  continued  construction 
of  the  Marion  Reservoir  and  Dam; 
and  $688,000  was  appropriated  for  con- 
tinued construction  on  the  Council 
Grove  Dam.  In  addition,  $60,000  was 
approved  for  a  continuing  study  of  flood 
control  problems  on  the  Arkansas  River, 
Including  the  Halstead  and  Sedgwick 
areas. 

ACADXIIT  COMPPrmON 

Each  year  it  Is  my  privilege  to  make 
certain  nominations  to  the  outstanding 


service  academies  of  our  Nation.  Noml. 
nees  selected  by  me  compete  in  academy, 
administered  examinations  for  the  flim 
appointments.  Those  chosen  by  the 
academies  in  1964  were  as  follows:  Rich- 
ard E.  Nelson,  of  Burdlck,  Kans.,  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy;  Neil  D.  Hughes,  of  God- 
dard,  Kans.;  James  R.  Swlmiey,  of 
Wichita.  Kans.,  and  Wallace  Co.  Maga- 
than  III.  of  Marlon.  Kans.,  U.S.  Military 
Academy;  Harland  W.  Jones,  Jr.,  ot 
Wichita,  Kans.,  and  Richard  Lee  Mas- 
ters, of  Wichita,  Kans.,  U.S.  Naval 
Academy. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
sincere  appreciation  to  the  citizens  of  my 
district  for  their  cooperation  and  sup- 
port. It  Is  a  pleasure  and  privilege  for 
me  to  represent  them  In  Congress. 


Tbe  Honorable  Don  Brace 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OP   MARTLANS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
MathiasI. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  so  that  I 
may  asosclate  myself  with  the  remark* 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  In  the 
well,  the  remarks  of  the  minority  leader 
and  of  our  colleagues  from  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

Don  Bruck  has  spoken  often  for  me  In 
my  district  In  Maryland  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  say  a  few  words  for  him  and  to 
him  today  in  the  House.  On  many  oc- 
casions Don  has  come  into  Maryland  at 
my  request  to  address  various  groups  on 
matters  of  public  interest.  He  has  al- 
ways brought  with  him  good  will,  good 
information,  and  has  brought  to  the 
audiences  that  he  has  addressed  a  new 
concept  and  understanding  of  public 
Issues. 

In  the  time  we  have  served  In  the 
House  together — and  we  came  here  to- 
gether— Don  Bruce  and  I  have  on  oc- 
casion differed  on  specific  issues,  but  I 
think  that  the  votes  that  we  have  cast 
have  all  been  good  Republican  votes  in 
the  sense  that  we  are  both  seeking  to 
preserve  In  this  country  individual  free- 
dom, to  preserve  and  maintain  the  mar- 
ketplace of  America  as  a  center  of  free 
enterprise. 

Don's  many  visits  to  Maryland  have 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  party  In 
which  we  share  membership  is  a  great 
national  party,  drawing  from  Its  roots 
many  sources  of  Inspiration  and  guidance 
and  comprehending  all  the  concerns 
and  Interests  of  America. 

I  hope  that  as  Don  goes  on  to  other 
work  he  will  continue  to  carry  with  him 
this  message  that  our  party  is  one  of  the 
great  and  positive  influences  which  is 
moving  forward  in  America  today,  cover- 
liig  a  broad  spectnmi  of  American  life. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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Fiaal  Report  of  88tk  G>nfrcM  to  the 
People  of  tbe  3d  Gmfrestional  Dis- 
trict, New  York 

EXTEIiSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OF    NXW    TORK 

n*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  Congress  I  have  sent  out  to  my  con- 
stituents three  cwnprehensive  reports  on 
my  activities  In  Washington.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  last  of  these  three : 

YOTTB  Washington  Report 
(From:  Stkvxh  B.  Derounian,  Representa- 
tive. Third  District,  New  York) 
DiAB  Feund:  The  88th  Congress,  now 
closes  Its  books,  after  2  long,  busy  years  of 
proposals,  deliberations,  debates,  votes — and 
ioUd  accomplishments. 

A  legislative  body  must  be  Judged  not  only 
by  the  wise,  prudent,  necessary  laws  It  en- 
acts, but  also  by  the  unwise.  Imprudent, 
unnecessary  measures  It  rejects.  The  88th 
has  had  Its  share  of  both.  On  balance,  this 
Oongreas  has  been  one  of  achievement.  It 
has  been  a  long  Congress;  our  1963  session 
lasted  until  Christmas,  and  this  1964  session 
continued  far  beyond  our  normal  summer 
adjournment  date.  Even  so,  I  have  been 
recorded  on  better  than  93  percent  of  our 
House  votes. 

After  the  late  President  Kennedy  sub- 
mltt^  his  1963  legUlatlve  program.  I  sent 
you  my  first  report  (March  1963)  on  the 
prospects  for  the  88th  Congress.  In  March 
1964,  after  President  Kennedy's  tragic  death 
and  the  succession  of  President  Johnson,  I 
sent  you  my  second  report  covering  1963  and 
tbe  outlook  for  1964.  This,  my  third  and 
final  report  on  the  88th,  summarizes  what 
we've  accomplished  in  the  past  8  months. 

The  tax  cut  has  become  law.  I  voted  for 
the  1964  t&z-cut  bill  because  (unlUce  the  1963 
proposal)  It  was  coupled  with  the  President's 
firm  promise  to  cut  spending,  and  his  budget 
trimmed  to  that  end.  As  a  member  of  the 
t&x-wrltlng  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, I  have  always  supported  lower  taxes,  as 
a  stimulant  to  Individual  and  business 
Initiative — the  foundation  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  But — -lower  taxes  mean  less 
Government  Income,  and  therefore  must  be 
matched  by  less  U.S.  spending,  to  prevent 
big  deficits  and  increased  debt.  The  Presi- 
dent's bin  recognized  this  principle  of  balance 
between  Income  and  expenses. 

It's  Mmple  enough  to  promise  a  balanced 
budget,  but  only  stern  attention  to  Govern- 
ment economy  can  assure  that  the  promise 
Is  kept.  I  have  voted  no  on  those  Presiden- 
tial and  congressional  spending  proposals 
which  are  unnecessary  or  too  high,  and 
which  would  throw  the  budget  Into  the  red. 
There  Is  still  plenty  of  room  for  Improve- 
ment In  our  tax  structure.  I  was  most 
pleased  to  hear  the  President  propose  1965 
cuts  In  consvuner  excise  taxes  on  Items 
ranging  from  lipsticks  to  auto  tires  to  phone 
calls.  For  years,  I  have  been  urging  that 
such  taxes  be  eliminated.  Most  of  them  were 
passed  as  temf>orary,  "emergency"  wartime 
levies;  the  emergencies  have  long  ended,  and 
these  taxes  must  go. 

A  stabUlzed  U.S.  debt  limit  would  encour- 
age balanced  budgets.  If  our  national  debt 
(now  more  than  »1.700  for  every  person  In 
America)  hits  a  firm,  legally  limited  celling, 
there  can  be  no  more  borrowing  to  cover 
new  deficits  caused  by  excessive  spending — 
which  must  then  stop.  This  June,  I  cast 
my  fourth  vote  of  this  Congress  against  an- 
other Increase  Ih  the  debt  limit,  this  time  to 


$324    billion.      Unfortunately,    the    Increase 
passed;  the  "debt  Umlt"  Is  really  no  limit  at 

all. 

The  Civil  Right*  Act  oi  1964  has  become 
law.  I  voted  for  It,  as  I  have  for  earlier  laws 
to  protect  the  rights  of  all  Americans  regard- 
less of  race,  creed,  color,  c«-  national  origin. 
We  must  now  give  this  new  law  a  chance 

to  work to  be  tested  In  the  courts  and  In 

practice,  the  American  way. 

Violence,  bloodshed.  l>omblng.  looting,  de- 
struction, attacks  on  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers— none  of  these  has  any  place  In  our 
country.  Wherever  these  crimes  occur,  who- 
ever may  be  responsible  for  inciting  them, 
they  hurt  the  cause  of  freedom  Terror  In 
the  streets  must  stop. 

Americans  believe  In  the  rule  of  law— not 
the  rule  of  the  mob. 

"Busing"  of  schoolchildren  beyond  their 
home  neighborhoods  Is  the  concern  of  many 
people  who've  communicated  with  me. 
There  Is  a  Federal  Interest  here;  we  are  reg- 
ularly asked  to  help  the  States  cover  ex- 
penses of  their  schools.  Extradlstance 
"busing"  would  add  to  those  expenses — un- 
necessarily, I  feel. 

I  firmly  believe  that  carting  children  away 
from  nearby  schools,  whether  to  achieve  a 
greater  "racial  mix"  or  fr<r  any  other  reason. 
Is  wrong.  Parents  buy  homes  with  neighbor- 
hood schools  in  mind;  no  mother,  whatever 
her  race,  wants  her  child  to  spend  extra,  tir- 
ing hoxirs  riding  between  home  and  a  distant 
school.  I  oppose  any  use  of  Federal  funds 
to  finance  the  breakup  of  our  neighborhood 
school  system. 

The  right  of  Americans  to  pray  In  public 
places  still  Is  not  guaranteed.  Since  I  signed 
the  petition  *o  force  House  consideration  of 
the  "school  prayer  amendment."  stalled  in 
committee,  hearings  have  been  held.  If  and 
when  the  amendment  reaches  the  floor,  I 
shall  vote  for  It.  Failure  to  add  the  right  to 
public  prayer  to  our  specific  constitutional 
guarantees  cannot  be  postponed. 

An  Increasing  flood  of  obscene  and  porno- 
graphic material  In  the  U.S.  malls,  directed 
mainly  at  Impressionable  youngsters,  led 
me  to  support  new  legislation  strengthening 
the  ban  on  use  of  the  malls  by  profit-seeking 
smut  peddlers. 

Reapportionment  of  State  legislatures  Is  a 
major  Issue,  now  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  told  aU  the  States  to  reapportion  both 
their  legislative  houses  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation alone.  As  an  attorney  and  a  student 
of  constitutional  law.  I  do  not  agree  that 
this  was  ever  Intended  by  the  Founding 
Fathers — who  deliberately  set  up  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  the  geographical  basis  of  two  Sen- 
ators per  SUte.  without  regard  to  popula- 
tion. Why  an  opposite  standard  for  the 
States?  Of  the  remedies  suggested  for  this 
unprecedented  ruling,  I  prefer  the  Ddiksen, 
Republican,  of  Illinois,  approach:  a  delay,  to 
amend  the  Constitution  leaving  the  matter 
In  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  States, 
where  It  properly  belongs. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transport  Act,  a  Presi- 
dential proposal  designed  to  help  States  solve 
their  mounting  problems  of  large-scale  trans- 
portation of  people  and  goods  throxigh  ever- 
more-congested city  and  suburban  areas,  has 
become  law.  I  voted  for  it;  It  should  prove 
beneficial  to  Long  Island's  residents  and 
economy. 

The  Defense  Department  must  shoulder 
the  blame  for  new  unemployment  In  our  air- 
craft and  defense-related  Industries  which 
depend  largely  upon  U.S.  contracts.  The  In- 
genuity, efficiency,  and  capability  of  our  lo- 
cal Arms  are  every  bit  as  great  as  they  ever 
were — but  the  Department's  arbitrary  policy 
of  sudden  and  unannounced  contract  shifts 
and  cancellations,  abandonment  of  multi- 
million-dollar projects,  closing  of  vital  in- 
stallations, and  deactivation  of  Reserve  units 
has  caused  undue  hardship. 

All  of  our  Long  Island  Congressmen, 
regardless  of  party,  have   voted  for  the  De- 


fense Department's  fund  requests.  Through 
the  bipartisan  "New  York  Steering  Oocninlt- 
tee"  of  six,  headed  by  Representative  CKixsm, 
Democrat,  of  Brooklyn,  and  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  we  are  protesting  thl#hasty  down- 
grading of  Long  Island  defense  Industries 
and  lack  of  reconversion  planning,  and  de- 
manding to  know  the  reasons  behind  It. 

"Medicare."  the  King -Anderson  bill  to  pro- 
vide limited  hospital  and  nursing-home  ac- 
comnxodatlons  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  died  in  our  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee when  Its  own  author.  Representative 
King,*  Democrat,  of  California,  declined  to 
offer  It  for  a  vote.  He  proposed  instead  a 
new  social  security  amendment  raising  pay- 
ments 5  percent  (with  higher  taxes  and  wage 
base  to  cover  them) ,  making  widows  eligible 
at  60  and  covering  certain  groups  previously 
omitted.  Our  committee  approved  Mr 
King's  proposal,  i5  to  0,  and  I  "oted  for  It 
when   it   ptassed   the   House. 

Promedicare  witnesses  before  our  com- 
mittee have  not  been  able  to  prove  their 
claim  that  this  law  Is  badly  needed;  to  learn 
for  myself  the  extent  of  the  need  In  our  area. 
I  asked  (In  my  March  1964  report)  for  In- 
formation about  any  residents  65  or  older 
who  were  denied  physician-prescribed  hospi- 
tal or  after-hospital  nursing-home  care  be- 
cause they  were  unable  to  pay  for  It.  I  am 
sincerely  Interested  In  this  matter. 

My  request  was  sent  to  more  than  90,000 
homes  in  our  district.  In  the  ensuing  7 
months.  I  have  received  exactly  four  replies, 
which  are  being  appropriately  handled — 
without  any  so-called  pauper's  oath. 

Our  foreign  policy  continues  to  drift  In 
what  I  again  say  Is  a  risky.  futUe,  foredoomed 
attempt  to  conciliate  the  Communists  while 
spending  billions  to  keep  them  In  check.  My 
request  that  the  administration  convert  Its 
shotgun  foreign  aid  program  to  the  Intelli- 
gently pinpointed  plan  re<k)mmended  by 
students  of  the  problem,  whereby  our  true 
friends  abroad  would  be  helped,  has  been 
Ignored.  I  voted  "no"  on  what  1  considered 
an  excessive  budget  for  this  present  slapdash 
aid,  and  "no"  on  U.S.  export  payments  for 
products  shipped  to  Communist  countries, 
as  well  as  the  sale  of  surplus  farm  goods  to 
Red  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  There  Is  ample 
evidence  that  much  of  what  we  send  is  di- 
verted to  the  U.S.S11. 

The  hapless  Lao  control  commission,  a 
United  States  mistake  which  has  permitted 
Laos  to  fail  largely  Into  Ocxnmunlst  hands 
thereby  becoming  a  "privileged"  corrldOT  for 
Red  troop  movements  Into  embattled  Viet- 
nam, asked  ue  for  an  unconta-oUed.  "open- 
end,"  unbudgeted  appropriation  of  "neces- 
sary" funds.     My  vote  was  "no." 

In  Vietnam  itself,  Americans  die  Defense 
Secsretary  McNamara  commutes  between 
Washington  and  Saigon,  Issuing  alternately 
cheerful  and  gloomy  statements  as  one  gor- 
ernment  after  another  is  toppled  by  student 
mobs  or  military  coups — while  the  Red  Vlet- 
oong  pushes  closer  toward  a  victory  which 
would  surrender  the  heart  of  southeast  Asia 
to  Red  Chinese  dcwnlnatlon. 

The  House  unanimously  supported  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  naval  counterattack  against 
North  Vietnamese  warships  which  attacked 
units  of  our  7th  Fleet,  and  against  their 
land  bases.  We  would  have  approved  a 
stronger  resolution,  had  one  been  offered. 
Attacks  against  Americans  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  go  unpunished — anywhere. 

The  House  also  voted  unanimously  that 
ttie  United  States  keep  trying  to  have  U  JI.  ar- 
rears paid  up  by  delinquent  nations.  The 
U.N.  Charter  (art.  19)  takes  away  a  member's 
vote  In  the  General  Assembly  when  unpaid 
assessments  equator  exceed  its  2-year  pay- 
ments. This  should  be  enforced;  It  hasn't 
been.  The  United  States  now  pays  a  heavy 
share  of  the  UJJ.'s  expenses.  We  shouldn't 
have  to  pay  other  people's  bills. 

Castro  remains  In  tight  control  of  Ouba. 
The  Russians,  brought  In  2  years  ago,  leave 
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only  after  tbeyVe  taugtit  Cubana  how  to 
flrw  Btirfaoe-to-alr  mlasUee  that  knock  our 
Intelllgenoe  plajies  out  oX  the  sky.  There'  U 
no  effectlT^efnb«rfo  ag&luBt  sales  or  Bhip- 
menta  to  Cuba  by  other  ooiintrlee — the  em- 
bargo I  have  been  urging  since  1983.  And 
we  stUl  arent  sure  those  big  mlaslles  are 
gone.  However,  the  Organlzatioo  of  Ameri- 
can 8Ute«  (OAS)  haa  finally  accepted  a« 
ract  what  I  have  been  pointing  out  for  2 
years — that  Castro  Is  exporUng  Communist 
revolution  throughout  Latin  Amerloa.  All 
OAS  governmenta  (with  the  Important  ex- 
ception of  MesJco)  have  voted  to  end 'diplo- 
matic and  economic  tlee  with  Caatpo.  Even 
though  our  State  Department  says  It  wasn't, 
thla  waa  a  victory  for  U.S.  policy  In  this 
heml^here. 

Our  outdated  Immigration  laws  must  be 
changed.  By  bill  (HR.  10893)  to  reunite 
families  here  by  granting  nonquota  statua 
which  permlta  relatives  abroad  to  enter  the 
United  States  more  easily,  has  been  referred 
to  the  proper  committee.  I  shall  jwess  for 
Ita  passage;  fortunately.  I  have  been  able  to 
help  In  Individual  hardship  cases  In  the 
past — now  the  law  Itself  must  do  the  Job. 

Our  farm  policy  needs  an  overhaul.  Con- 
tinuing subsidies  to  wheat  and  cotton  grow- 
ers amount  to  bread  and  garment  taxes,  be- 
cause they  keep  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing 
high — while  80  percent  of  subsidy  payments 
go  to  20  percent  of  the  farmers,  the  larger 
co-ops.  Other  subsidies  to  mill  owners  and 
exporters  make  this  a  triple  handout  of  your 
tax  money.  I  voted  against  this  program  and 
against  the  meat  Import  quotas  and  price- 
pegging  coffee  deals  which  artificially  boost 
consumer  prices  of  these  Items. 

The  cleverly  named  antlpoverty  bill  be- 
came law — without  my  support.  I've  been 
In  Congress  long  enough  not  to  vote  for  a 
bill  Just  because  of  Its  high  sounding  title. 
We  now  spend  $32  billion  yearly  aiding  those 
who  need  help — only  national  defense  geta  a 
bigger  share  of  the  US.  budget.  The  $1- 
blUion-per-year  poverty  program,  duplicating 
42  U.S.  programs  now  In  effect,  will  cost  New 
Tork  taxpayers  »200  million  In  1965,  without 
finding  any  Jobs  for  anyone  or  helping  the 
elderly.  There  are  two  ways  to  end  poverty 
In  America:  promote  the  economy  by  build- 
ing confidence,  and  focus  special  efforts  on 
real  problem  areas.     This  law  does  neither. 

Some  other  major  bills  acted  upon  since 
last  March  (with  my  vote  and  my  reasons. 
If  not  self-evident,  and  final  House  action) 
include  pay  Increases  for  U.S.  employees.  In- 
cluding Congressmen  ( yes,  but  only  if  effec- 
tive after  a  new  Congress  is  elected;  passed) . 
Better  housing  for  servicemen  (yes;  passed). 
Establishment  of  a  Technology  Conunlsslon 
to  study  the  effects  of  automfitlon  (yes; 
passed)  and  a  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  (yes;  passed).  Earmark  of  35  percent 
of  Navy  funds  for  private  shipyards  (no; 
this  would  have  supported  U.S.  closing  of 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.     It  passed) . 

Revise  veterans'  dl.sjibUlty  and  death  pen- 
sions (yea;  long  overdue;  unanimously 
passed).  Housing  Act  of  1964  (yee;  passed). 
A  Canal  Study  Commission  to  report  on  a 
second  transoceanic  canal  to  supplement  the 
obsolescent  Panama  Canal  (yes;  passed). 
Pesticide  research  to  determine  overall  effects 
of  bug  killer  drugs  (yes;  passed).  The  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Act  to  sell  surplus  U.S.  farm 
goods  abroad,  except  to  Red  governments 
(yes;  passed) . 

Again  let  me  say  that  I  do  appreciate  your 
letters,  wires,,  calls,  and  visits  to  my  office 
(room  1627,  New  Hotise  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  20515).  I  have  been  able 
to  represent  you  better  because  you  have  let 
me  know  where  you  stand  and  why.  Please 
keep  your  comments  coming.  I  continue  to 
be  proud  and  honored  to  represent  you. 
Yours  Congressman, 

Stkven  B.  DxaouNiAK. 


The  HetropdiUB  Dade  Coaaty  Conunnoity 
lUIatioBi  Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REaiARKS 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    TLOUXDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  FASCELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  preju- 
dice is  the  most  resisting  barrier  to  equal 
opportunity  for  minority  groups.  Al- 
though the  force  of  law  can  help  break 
the  barrier.  It  will  take  the  understand- 
ing and  the  testimony  of  conscience 
which  change  minds  and  hearts  to  cause 
the  barrier  of  prejudice  to  fall  com- 
pletely. 

It  is  natural  that  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  men  arC'  formed  by  the  prevailing 
views  of  the  community  in  which  they 
are  born  and  live.  And  it  is  natural  that 
the  prevailing  views  of  a  community  are 
determined  largely  by  what  the  moet  re- 
spected men  of  the  commimity  recognize 
as  right  and  Just.  Responsibility  for  the 
demise  of  prejudice  rests  largely  with 
such  men — the  leaders  in  religion,  in  ed- 
ucation, in  business.  In  civic  affairs,  and 
politics. 

Dade  County,  Fla.,  has  given  an  exam- 
ple to  every  community  in  the  Nation. 
The  Negro  in  E>ade  County  will  be  find- 
ing increasing  opportunities  in  educa- 
tion, employment,  and  housing,  as  well 
as  access  to  public  acommodations  be- 
cause community  leaders  of  both  races 
in  Dade  County  assumed  responsibility 
for  bringing  about  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men  a  new  recognition  of  hu- 
man dignity  and  of  the  right  to  equal 
opportunity. 

In  the  spring  of  1963,  religious  leaders 
of  Dade  County,  headed  by  Bishop  Cole- 
man P.  Carroll  of  the  CathoUc  Diocese 
of  Miami,  joined  with  other  community 
leaders  and  with  the  Miami-Dade  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  to  urge  formation  of 
an  interracial  relations  committee. 

Bishop  Carroll,  aside  from  his  respon- 
sibilities within  the  Catholic  diocese,  is 
a  great  community  leader.  He  has  gone 
far  beyond  the  call  of  his  duties,  and  has 
interested  himself  in  the  problems  of 
the  aged,  education,  the  Cuban  refugees, 
and  the  betterment  and  welfare  of  all 
citizens.  He  has  Riven,  unstintingly.  his 
time  and  his  efforts  to  community  and 
civic  endeavors. 

On  June  11.  1963.  the  Dade  County 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  estab- 
lished the  Metropolitan  Dade  County 
Comanunity  Relations  Board.  The  Com- 
munity Relations  Board  is  made  up  of 
white  and  Negro  leaders  in  the  fields  of 
religion,  education,  medicine,  business 
and  industry,  and  journalism. 

The  prevailing  views  of  a  community 
are  based  on  Inner  consent.  The  com- 
munity relations  board  bases  its  activi- 
ties on  just  this  immutable  truth.  It 
undertakes  to  evoke  a  wholehearted  rec- 
ognition of  the  worth  and  rights  of  every 
person  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 
It  necessarily  undertakes  to  do  so  by 
means  of  conciliation,  of  educational 
programs,  and  of  studies  and  reports. 


The  board  effected  ranarkable  prof. 
ress  in  community  relations  during  it| 
first  year  of  existence.  It  has  done  at 
entirely  by  means  of  advice  and  persaa. 
sion.  In  this  way  men  will  come  to  see 
eye-to-eye  and  to  adjust  themselves 
willingly  to  the  rights  of  others. 

The  community  relations  board  Is  di- 
vided Into  four  main  committees  deallnf 
with  four  areas  of  social  conflict:  educa-* 
tion,  employment,  housing,  and  public 
accommodations. 

The  education  committee  undertook  a 
study  of  the  connection  between  segre- 
gation In  schools  and  quality  of  educa- 
tion. It  has  surveyed  the  extent  of  such 
segregation.  And  it  has  investigated  the 
steps  which  other  communities  have 
taken  to  assure  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  Education  and  Employment  Com- 
mittees have  cooperated  In  a  program 
with  school  executive  personnel  and 
guidance  counselors  to  encourage 
Negroes  to  obtain  through  scholastic  and 
vocational  training  more  education  and 
skills  corresponding  to  new  Job  oppor- 
tunities. 

Among  other  acoompllshments.  the 
Employment  Committee  recommended 
to  the  Florida  State  Employment  Service 
that  a  pilot  project  be  set  up  to  promote 
employment  of  members  of  minority 
groups. 

The  Housing  Committee  has  under- 
taken to  persuade  builders,  realtors,  and 
bankers  to  adopt  voluntarily  fair  hous- 
ing practices.  On  Jime  9  and  10.  1964, 
the  committee,  together  with  the  FHA 
and  the  President's  Committee  on  Equsl 
Employment  Opportunity  in  Housing. 
sponsored  a  seminar  on  open  housing. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Communica- 
tions Committee,  which  provides  media 
for  communications  with  the  public,  the 
Housing  Committee  has  undertaken  a 
program  of  community  education  re- 
garding housing.  The  Housing  Commit- 
tee has.  moreover,  sought  to  mediate 
situations  in  which  blockbusting  was  al- 
legedly attempted. 

The  Public  Accommodations  Commit- 
tee, through  mediation  and  conciliation, 
has  persuaded  several  motels  and  res- 
taurants to  serve  all  customers  who  arc 
well-behaved  and  properly  dressed  re- 
gardless of  race  or  color. 

For  the  future,  the  Dade  County  Com- 
munity Relations  Board  will  attempt  to 
persuade  businessmen  to  undertake  an 
equal  opportunity  employers  program. 
It  plans  fiu-ther  research  and  expects  to 
make  recommendations  regarding  equal 
opportunity  in  education.  And  It  is  de- 
termined to  elicit  sympathetic  imder- 
standiiig  of  Negroes'  housing  problems. 

The  new  Federal  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  created  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  has  a  purpose  similar  to  that 
of  the  Dade  County  Community  Rela- 
tions Board.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Fed- 
eral Service  "to  provide  assistance  to 
communities  and  persons  therein  in  re- 
solving disputes,  disagreements,  or  difB- 
culUes  relating  to  discriminatory  prac- 
tices based  on  race,  color,  or  national 
origin  which  impair  the  rights  of  persons 
in  such  communities  under  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States." 


The  Service  has  no  authority  to  coerce 
anyone  by  the  force  of  law.  It  can  at- 
Tgatpi  concinaUon  only  If  It  Is  Invited 
to  enter  a  dispute  by  one  or  both  sides. 
It  Is  meant  to  establish  such  communi- 
cation between  parties  that  mutual  rec- 
ognition of  rights  and  duties — recogni- 
tion which  can  Jyu-dly  be  coerced  or 
forced— wiU  ensue. 

President  Johnson  could  not  have 
found  a  man  better  qualified  by  experl- 
gnce  and  understanding  to  head  the 
Community  Relations  Service  than  Le- 
Roy  Collins. 

Governor  Collins  exemplifies  the  finest 
Qualities  of  southern  statesmanship. 
Tears  of  experience  as  Florida  State  rep- 
resentative, senator,  and  Governor  have 
esnabled  him  to  acquire  imusual  under- 
standing of  the  just  hopes  of  the  Negro 
community.  His  profound  respect  for 
the  rights  of  all  persons — moral  rights 
as  well  as  legal  rights — qualify  him  to 
bring  about  through  conciliation  will- 
ing assent  to  the  obligations  of  Justice 
Governor  Collins  himself  said : 

This  work  of  justice  for  all  can  succeed  if 
the  great  mass  of  Americans  will  try.  But  It 
will  take  good  neighbors  acting  with  re- 
iponslbUlty.  It  wlU  take  good  manners  and 
nlf -discipline,  along  with  respect  for  law. 
The  Commtmlty  Relations  Service  will  pro- 
vide s  means  for  achieving  cooapllance  with- 
out lawBulta.  (Quoted  on  back  of  pamphlet 
entitled:  "Facta  About  the  Community  Re- 
lations Service."  August  1964.) 

During  July  of  this  year.  Mr.  Collins, 
together  with  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Luther  Hodges,  former  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Buford  Ellington, 
fOTmer  Governor  of  Tennessee,  visited 
the  Governors  of  several  States — Vir- 
ginia. North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida. 
Termessee — to  offer  Federal  conciliation 
service. 

Got.  Albertls  Harrison,  of  Virginia, 
said: 

These  gentlemen  hope  very  much  their 
service  will  not  be  needed,  but  if  It  Is,  It 
Will  be  available.  It  will  come  at  the  local 
level  if  Invited  and  If  it  can  be  helpful 
(Washington.  D.C..  Evening  Star.  July  16. 
19C4,  p.  A-2.) 

Gov.  Terry  Sanford,  of  North  Carolina, 
said: 

I"m  Impressed  that  the  Service  Is  not  an 
enforcement  agency.  It  will  serve  to  better 
relations  of  good  wlU.     (Ibid.) 

Cooperation  between  local  community 
relations  services  like  that  of  Dade 
County  and  the  Federal  Community  Re- 
lations Service  shoiild  create  a  network 
of  conciliation  assistance  capable  of 
bringing  about  nationwide  consensus  re- 
garding Interracial  justice.  Such  a  con- 
sensus Is  the  only  sure  and  enduring 
foundation  of  rights. 


88th  Congress  the  service  of  a  most  able 
and  dedicated  colleague  of  ours  here  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Hon- 
orable Harry  R.  Shkppard  of  California, 
also  draws  to  a  close.  Harry's  decision 
to  retire  is  a  regrettable  one  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  The  efficient 
and  untiring  efforts  that  he  has  expended 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Construction  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  have  been  a 
principal  factor  In  the  military  strength 
of  this  country. 

After  28  years  of  service  here  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Harry  Shep- 
PARD  has  more  than  earned  the  right  to 
put  aside  the  heavy  responsibilities  he 
has  shouldered  so  ably  these  many  years 
and  enjoy  his  retirement. 

In  the  many  years  that  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  work  with  Harry  Shep- 
PARD,  both  of  lis  being  chairman  of  sub- 
committees of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  a  close  friendship  developed 
between  us,  a  friendship  that  I  shall  miss, 
as  well  as  the  counsel  and  advice  he  has 
always  so  wisely  given.  I  hope  that  op- 
portunities to  renew  this  friendship  will 
present  themselves  often  In  the  coming 
years. 

The  record  that  Harry  Sheppard  has 
made  in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives should  be  an  example  for  his 
successor.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  not 
only  by  his  many  friends  here  in  Con- 
gress but  also  by  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict and  the  entire  Nation. 


rest  with  pride  for  he  has  left  a  mark  on 
all  of  us  which  cannot  but  help  us  In  the 
work  we  do.  We  will  miss  Libbt.  aa  Is 
clearly  evident  and  we  wish  him  success 
and  good  health  in  the  years  ahead. 


The  Henorablc  Hairy  R.  Sheppard 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.       Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  approach  the  close  of  this 


Hon.  Roland  V.  Libonati 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or    CONNICTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.   DADDARIO.     Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague,  Roland  V.  Libonati,  has  had 
an    assessment   of    his   character   made 
today  by  the  Congress  of  which  he  has 
been  a  Member  for  so  long.    As  a  lawyer 
this  record  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  him. 
It  Is  a  measure  of  his  worth  as  It  has  been 
judged  by  his  colleagues  and  it  weighs 
heavily  In  his  favor.    Not  in  memory  can 
one  recall  such  acclsOm.    He  has  been 
appreciated  by  his  fellows,  and  from  their 
judgment  has  come  a  picture  of  the  co- 
plete  man — a  great  legislator — constant 
in  his  devotion  to  his  duties— knowledge- 
able In  the  matters  l)efore  him  for  con- 
sideration— successful   In   seeking   their 
solution — and   always   with   a  ccanpas- 
sionate  regard  for  his  fellow  Americans. 
A  devoted  husband  who  has  had  as  a 
source  of  strength  by  his  side  his  wonder- 
ful  and  charming  wife — Jeannette;    a 
fond  father  who  looks  with  pride  and  joy 
upon  a  son  who  follows  in  his  footsteps 
in  training  for  the  law  at  the  Yale  Law 
School;  a  friend  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
word  to  all  who  have  served  with  him  In 
the  House. 

I  have  a  strong  personal  affection  for 
LiBBY  and  his  family.  He  is  an  vmusual 
man  with  talents  so  diverse  and  capaci- 
ties so  large  that  every  contact  with  him 
becomes  an  experience  in  Itself.    He  may 


Barry  Goldwater'i  "Where  I  SUBd** 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

or    KEV7    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  in  the  Republican  Party  are  con- 
cerned over  the  numerous  misrepresen- 
tations of  the  positions  taken  by  Barry 
GoLDWATER  on  various  issues  facing  our 
country  today. 

As  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Ptepublican  platform  committee  for 
domestic  affairs,  it  was  my  responsibility 
to  study  the  suggested  platform  planks 
from  each  of  our  possible  nominees.  I 
was  impressed  that  these  suggestions 
were  95  percent  in  agreement.  In  San 
Francisco,  we  openly  debated  our  5 -per- 
cent disagreement;  now  it  Is  time  that 
we  talked  about  the  95-percent  area 
where  our  differences  are  with  the  John- 
son administration. 

President  Lsmdon  Johnson  has  fuzzed 
his  record  by  talking  about  some  con- 
servative objectives,  while  pushing 
through  Congress  measures  that  contra- 
dict his  words. 

When  It  comes  to  balancing  a  budget 
in  times  of  prosperity,  controlling  in- 
flation, giving  our  farmers  control  over 
theif  own  management  decisions,  pre- 
serving States  rights  and  States  re- 
sponsibilities, defending  the  individual 
from  Incessant  bureaucratic  intrusion, 
and  pursuing  peace  through  a  policy  of 
firmness  and  strength,  we  are  united  as 
Republicans.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  policies  enunciated  in  our  1964 
Republican  platform,  "For  the  People." 
Republicans  stand  united  upon  them, 
while  the  Johnson  administration  has, 
at  best,  given  lipservlce  to  them^. 

Barry  Goldwater  has  spoken  out  in 
this  campaign  in  favor  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  permit  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  under  voluntary  circumstances 
in  our  public  schools  and  in  public  places. 
He  has  spoken  out  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  permit  States  to  apportion 
one  house  of  their  State  legislature  on  a 
basis  other  than  population.  The  Re- 
publican platform  calls  for  both  these 
amendments.  The  Democratic  platform 
Is  silent  on  both  Issues.  It  Is  my  convic- 
tion that  the  opposition  Is  avoiding  the 
discussion  of  such  crucial  issues  facing 
our  country  today  by  misrepresenting  the 
position  of  Barry  Goldwater  on  tactical 
nuclear  weapons,  social  security  and  a 
myriad  of  other  Issues. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
all  AmCTlcans  a  careful  reading  of  the 
book,  "Where  I  stand,"  by  Barry  Gold- 
water.  Tills  is  a  clear,  honest,  and  di- 
rect statement  by  Mr.  Goldwater  him- 
self. It  is  an  answer  to  those  who  mis- 
quote or  distort  the  position  of  Barry 
Goldwater  for  partisan  purposes.     I  am 
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sending  copies  of  this  book  to  all  of  my 
Republican  committeemen  in  the  38th 
Congressional  District  and  to  others  who 
have  contributed  substantliUly  to  the  Re- 
publican cause. 


Nebraaka  First  District  PoU  Resdts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently submitted  a  series  of  10  questlMis 
to  every  mailing  address  In  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Nebraska.  The  questions  cov- 
ered current  issues  in  Congress.  The 
answers  I  have  received  indicate  ma- 


jority opinion  In  the  First  Nebraska  Dis- 
trict Is  not  in  tune  with  the  administra- 
tion. 

In  fact,  as  I  read  and  reread  the 
answers,  I  am  convinced  that  this  admin- 
istration and  the  First  District  are  miles 
apart  in  thinking.  What  this  adminis- 
tration regards  as  progress  my  people 
apparently  look  upon  as  sheer  waste. 

Many  replies  carried  marginal  notes, 
two  of  which  are  unusual  enough  to  bear 
repeating.  The  note  were  written  in 
reference  to  question  No.  1  which  asked: 
"Do  you  think  our  crash  program  to 
land  a  man  on  the  moon  is  worth  its 
cost?"  One  reply  said:  "If  God  had 
wanted  them  on  the  moon,  he  would  have 
created  them  there." 

Another  said:  "What  is  the  admiius- 
tratlon  trying  to  do?  Create  another 
country  to  help  with  foreign  aid?" 

Here  are  the  questions  and  the  per- 
centage of  answers  "yes"  and  "no": 


1.  Do  you  think  our  crash  program  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon  la  worth  Its  cost? 

2.  Do  yoa  believe  government  spending  In  excess  of  Its  Income  Is  good  for  the  economy T 

3.  Should  we  continue  to  giiarantee  credit  for  Communist  purchase  of  wheat  or  otiicr  com- 

modltlesT 

4.  Do  you  favor  legislation  limiting  Imports? , ..../.... 

6.  Do  yon  favor  medicare  for  the  aged  financed  by  an  Increase  In  social  security  taxes? 

fl.  Do  you  favor  the  new  Federal  program  on  poverty? 

7.  Do  you  favor  a  reduction  Ln  Federal  control  and  regulation  of  agriculture? '..'.'.... 

8.  Do  you  think  we  should  make  sliable  reductions  In  our  foreign  aid  expendlturetiT 

9.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  wav  the  administration  has  handled  the  Cuban  problem? 
10.  Do  you  favor  the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations? 


Percent— 


Ye« 


26.0 
10.0 

11  0 
68.0 
26.0 
26.0 
81.  0 
82.0 
31.  S 
11.6 


No 


T2  0 
89  0 

87  5 
21  0 
72.5 
66.0 
18.0 
IAlO 
«2.8 
85.0 


No 

opm- 

lon 


2  0 
1  0 

1  .■) 
II  0 
15 
B.  0 
3.0 
ZO 
6.0 
3.5 


Hod.  Albert  Rains 


Pemrian  Airlines 


,         SPEECH 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30.  1964 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Albert  Rains,  who  has  devoted  the  best 
part  of  his  life  to  representing  his  fellow 
man  In  the  legislative  halls  of  both  the 
State  legislature  of  his  native  State  of 
Alabama  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  announced 
his  retirement  from  the  House. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  probably 
one  of  the  largest  investments  the  aver- 
age man  will  ever  make  In  his  life  is  the 
purchase  of  a  home,  and  Albert  Rains 
has  worked  hard  and  long  to  provide  the 
best  home  loan  program  In  the  world. 
He  Is  recognized  as  a  foremost  authority 
in  this  field.  Many  of  his  bills  to  pro- 
vide better  farm  housing,  college  hous- 
ing, and  nursing  homes  are  now  law 
of  the  land. 

Albert  Rains  was  always  concerned 
with  the  little  man.  and  I  know  that 
whatever  he  undertakes  in  the  future. 
this  concern  will  Etlways  be  with  him 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Aero- 
llneas  Peruanos — Peruvian  Airlines — 
with  offices  In  principle  cities  throughout 
this  hemisphere  Including  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Miami.  Pla.,  started  flying  In 
1957  and  now  operates  modern  Ameri- 
can manufactured  aircraft  Including  jets 
and  flown  by  veteran  American  captains 
to  more  countries  in  South  America  than 
any  other  airline. 

I  wish  to  ccwnmend  this  airline  and 
its  technical  director  and  general  man- 
ager, Mr.  C.  N.  Shelton.  on  the  Ameri- 
can pioneer  spirit  of  its  operation  and 
excellence  of  service  without  Govern- 
ment subsidy  or  governmental  financial 
assistance  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  This 
is  tjrplcal  of  the  great  spirit  needed  to 
promote  better  relations  with  our  Latin 
American  countries  In  making  valuable 
ties  with  transportation,  tourist  trade 
and  the  general  exchange  of  people 
within  these  countries. 


Gyde  ElKs,  Great  Friend  of  REA, 
at  the  Record  Before  the  Bowie-Can 
Electric  Cooperative  at  DooflassTili^ 
Tex. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend,  Clyde  Ellis,  lived  up  to  his  ad- 
vance notices  when  he  spoke  about  the 
REA  and  co-ops  recently  at  Douglass- 
ville,  Tex. 

I  wonder  whether  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica who  have  benefited  by  the  REA  pro- 
gram  and  the  great  work  of  the  electric 
cooperatives  will  ever  know  their  debt  to 
Clyde  EUls.  He  has  fought,  as  I  beUew 
he  will  fight  up  until  the  end  of  his  days, 
for  the  great  mass  of  people  who  are 
dependent  upon  the  REA. 

In  ancient  Greece,  they  used  to  give  s 
laurel  wreath  to  those  who  served  beat 
Here  In  America,  A.D.  1964,  we  should 
figure  out  some  way  to  acknowledge  to 
the  living  public  servants,  such  as  Clyde 
Ellis,  our  appreciation  for  their  efforts. 

Parenthetically.  Clyde  Ellis  looks  at 
the  record  regarding  some  gentlemen 
running  for  high  public  office  in  our  land. 
The  record  is  so  astonishingly  good  od 
the  one  hand,  and  so  frightful  on  the 
other,  that  those  who  believe  with  Clyde 
Ellis  in  electric  co-ops  and  the  REA 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  how 
they  are  going  to  vote.  For  the  Recorb, 
here  is  Clyde  Ellis'  fine  speech : 

I  am  Indeed  honored  to  be  invited  to  speak 
at  the  28th  annual  meeting  of  the  Bowie- 
Case  Electric  Cooperative.  This  Is  truly  a 
historic  occasion  marking  as  It  does  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  or  continuous  progress  tn 
bringing  a  new  and  better  life  to  the  thou- 
sands of  rural  people  in  your  service  area. 

As  member-owners  of  Bowle-Cass  Electric. 
I  congratulate  you  on  the  outstanding  suc- 
cess you  have  achieved.  Prom  very  modeat 
beginnings  In  the  late  1930's.  your  cooper- 
ative has  assumed  a  place  of  prominence  in 
this  part  of  Texas.  I  am  told  your  member- 
ship of  12,000  Is  24  times  what  it  was  In 
1939.  And  that  you  not  only  have  brought 
modern  service  to  all  who  wish  It.  but  ha\f 
also  reduced  the  average  cost  per  kUowatt- 
hour  of  electricity  33  percent  below  what  K 
was  25  years  ago 

Though  your  past  growth  has  been  im- 
pressive, your  manager.  E  H.  Florence,  tells 
me  that  system  studies  reveal  that  your  co- 
operative will  experience  even  greater  growth 
In  the  next  25  years.  By  1973.  for  example, 
It  Is  predicted  that  you  members  will  require 
double  the  amount  of  electricity  that  you 
are  presently  using.  So  you  can  see  that  you 
have  a  big  task  ahead  to  keep  up  with  tht 
ever-Increasing  demands  for  electric   power. 

You  are  fortunate  In  having  a  manager  of 
E  H  Florences  abilities  to  manage  your  co- 
op«ratlve.  He  and  his  staff  deserve  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  the  Job  they  are  doing  In 
your  behalf  In  my  book,  "E  H  "  Is  one  of 
the  mrwt  able  co-op  managers  In  the  Nation. 
Of  course  he  Is  supported  by  a  great  board 


nt  directors  whom  you  elect.  These  board 
mambers  give  generously  of  their  time  and 
t»lent  and  deserve  much  credit. 

BMldes  what  the  co-op  has  meant  to  you 
members.  It  has  also  contributed  importantly 
to  the  well-being  of  many  other  people  In 
this  section  of  the  State.  For  Instance,  it 
has  provided  new  opportunities  and  more 
business  for  many  folks  In  the  towns. 

Nationally,  surveys  show  that  the  5  million 
rural  families  served  by  rural  electric  sys- 
tems buy  more  than  a  billion  dollars  worth 
of  electrical  appliances  a  year.  That  Im- 
pressive amount  helps  keep  a  lot  of  city  folks 
employed. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  of  you  In 
the  audience  today  who  still  remember  what 
It  was  like  to  live  without  electricity.  And 
tbat  doesn't  make  you  so  old.  I  remember, 
^nd  you  don't  see  many  gray  hairs  on  my 

head. 
Before  I  became  your  employee  22   years 

,-o as  general  manager  of  your  national  as- 

goclatlon,  that's  what  I  am — I  spent  many 
years  trying  to  help  farmers  and  rural  people 
obtain  the  benefits  of  modern  electric  serv- 
ice which  had  been  denied  to  them  for  so 

long. 

Like  many  of  you  here  this  afternoon,  I 
grew  up  on  a  farm  and  know  firsthand  what 
It  was  like  to  live  without  indoor  plumbing, 
lights,  refrigerators,  and  the  host  of  other 
wonderful  things  that  electricity  makes  pos- 
ilble.  That  was  In  the  Ozark  hill  country 
erf  northwest   Arkansas. 

While  I  was  still  actively  farming,  I  Joined 
together  with  BC«ne  of  my  neighbors  to  help 
get  a  rural  electric  cooperative  started.  A 
lot  of  you  people  were  doing  the  very  same 
thing  here  In  Texas. 

If  I  live  to  be  a  hundred.  I'll  never  :orget 
that  day  when  we  flipped  the  switch  and  the 
lights  went  on.  I'll  bet  a  lot  of  you  folks 
nmember  that  day,  too — the  day  when  you 
flrst  got  electricity  from  the  co-op. 

We  had  tried  to  get  electricity  for  many 
years  before  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration came  into  being.  We  had 
literally  begged  the  commercial  power  com- 
panies to  serve  us,  but  they  Just  laughed  In 
our  faces.  I  know  that  for  a  fact.  My  dad 
and  I  went  to  the  power  company  oflSce.  I 
guess  they  saw  sometlilng  fvmny  In  a  bunch 
of  farmers  wanting  electricity.  They  told  us 
frankly  that  we  might  just  as  well  forget 
about  ever  getting  electricity.  Even  after 
the  Congress  passed  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  and  President  Roosevelt  signed  it  Into 
law  in  1936,  the  power  companies  refused  to 
borrow  the  funds  from  REA,  which  they 
could  have  and  should  have,  to  build  the 
lines. 

But  we  were  determined  to  get  electricity. 
Just  as  you  people  were.  And  Just  as  you 
did,  we  formed  our  own  nonprofit  coopera- 
tive to  serve  ourselves.  And  people  In  a 
thouiwnd  other  places  In  the  Nation  orga- 
nleed  cooperatives  for  the  same  purpose. 
And  with  loans  from  REA,  one  of  the  greatest 
•uccess  stories  of  modem  times  was  written. 

About  1,000  rural  electrics  In  46  States 
bring  electricity  to  almost  20  million  people, 
about  one-tenth  of  our  population.  And 
they  serve  all  the  people  In  their  rural  areas. 
Not  just  those  who  are  close  to  well -traveled 
roads,  but  to  the  people  who  live  back  in 
the  hills  and  hollows  as  well.  REA  loans, 
coupled  with  local  initiative,  provide  an  In- 
spiring example  of  cooperation  between  gov- 
ernment and  citizens. 

No  history  of  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram could  possibly  contain  the  names  of  all 
of  the  men  and  women  who  deserve  recog- 
nition for  the  leadership  they  gave.  But  I 
am  certain  that  It  would  be  Impossible  to 
write  Bucli  a  history  without  devoting  many, 
many  pages  to  the  part  that  Texans  have 
played.  No  historian  of  rural  electrification 
could  faU  to  cite  the  leadership  of  such  stal- 
warts am  the  great  and  beloved  IVzas  Con- 
gressman in  wfaoae  district  your  cooperative 


Is  located.    You  know  to  wliom  I  refer,    "mat 
crusader  of  the  paof^.  WaiSHT  Patiian. 

There  Is  none  greater  in  the  CoDgreas,  in 
our  Nation,  than.  Oongreasnoan  Patmam.  Ha 
is  one  of  the  few  great  InteUects  ot  our  time 
who  understands  money,  how  It  Is  made,  who 
makes  It,  and  how  these  processes  are  not 
always  used  In  the  interest  of  the  people. 

In  all  of  the  U.S.  Senate  there  Is  not  a 
more  dedicated,  able,  or  effective  supporter 
of  the  rural  electrification  program,  or  of 
the  people  generally,  than  Ralph  Yak- 
BOROI7CH.  Still  another  great  Is  your  Gov- 
ernor. He  was  attorney  for  your  statewide 
association  of  electric  cooperatives.  He  has 
supported,  and  still  does,  both  the  electric 
and  telephone  co-ops.  I  heard  him  in  a 
speech  to  a  State  rally  at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak., 
last  week  make  a  ringing  endorsement  of 
these  programs.  I  am  proud  of  John  Con- 
nally  and  I  know  you  are,  too. 

YoxiT  statewide  manager,  Jim  Cobb,  Is  one 
of  the  finest  and  ablest  of  the  statewide 
managers  in  the  Nation. 

Glen  Newton,  manager  of  Plains  Electric 
Cooperative  of  Lubbock,  Is  elected  by  the 
Texas  Electric  Co-ops  to  be  the  Texas  mem- 
ber of  yotir  national  OTganlzatlon.  So  he's 
one  of  my  bosses,  and  one  of  the  ablest. 

Then  there  was  your  neighboring  Con- 
gressman, Sam  Rayburn,  who,  along  with 
Senator  George  Norrls,  of  Nebraska,  was  co- 
author of  the  Rural  Eectrlflcatlon  Act. 

Another  Texan  who  belongs  on  the  same 
list  of  champions  of  the  REA  program  Is 
your  senior  Senator,  Ralph  Yarborough. 

Texas  has  also  given  us  two  dynamic  presi- 
dents of  your  national  association.  Tom 
Craddock,  of  Seymour,  and  R.  A.  Yarborough, 
of  Childress,  and  many  other  leaders. 

But  the  greatest  debt  of  all  which  we  owe 
to  Texas  Is  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  No  man  has 
done  more  for  rural  electrification  In  Amer- 
ica than  Lyndon  Johnson.  Nor  has  any  man 
had  a  deeper  appreciation  and  understand- 
ing of  the  rural  electrification  program. 

If  It  were  not  for  men  like  Lyndon  John- 
son, Wright  Patman,  and  Ralph  Yarborough, 
REA  would  not  have  been  able  to  weather 
the  many  vicious  assaults  that  have  been 
made  against  It  from  the  very  day  It  came 
into  being.  Tlie  majority  of  the  Nation's 
power  companies  opposed  it  then  and  have 
ranted  and  raved  against  REA  for  the  nearly 
30  years  it  has  been  helping  rural  people 
like  yourselves  do  a  Job  the  power  com- 
panies refused  to  do. 

For  the  most  part,  these  same  selfish  in- 
terests are  stUl  dedicated  to  abolishing  REA 
in  order  to  ultimately  kill  this  co-op  and 
all  the  others.  Unfortunately,  they  have 
made  considerable  progress  In  hamstring- 
ing the  program.  And  they  continue  their 
attacks  against  rural  electrification  on  every 
front — in  the  press.  In  the  slick  magazines, 
on  television,  on  radio,  and  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

And  I  am  sure  that  they  are  looking  to 
the  upcoming  election  as  an  opportunity  to 
pull  the  rug  out  from  under  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives.  You  can  bet  your  bot- 
tom dollar  that  they  are  hard  at  work  trying 
to  elect  candidates  who  they  think  will  slam 
the  door  on  REA. 

Can  we,  who  have  dedicated  so  much  of 
our  lives  to  bringing  20th  centiiry  living  to 
rural  areas,  do  less?  I  think  not.  Can  the 
millions  of  members  of  rural  electrics — the 
folks  who  have  benefited  directly  from  the 
blessings  of  modern  electric  service  made 
possible  by  the  great  REA  program — risk  the 
destruction  of  their  electric  co-ops  and  all 
that  they  mean?    I  think  not. 

The  rural  electrification  program  Is  so  de- 
pendent on  public  policies  and  governmental 
actions  at  both  the  State  and  National  levels 
that  we  have  no  choice  but  to  do  whatever 
we  can  to  help  those  candidates  who  are 
our  friends. 


Most  of  you  have  long  recognized  this  need. 
Certainly  the  rural  electrics  are  far  more 
active  than  ever  before  in  presenting  to  their 
monbers  the  facts  alx>ut  the  positions  of 
the  candidates.  Throughout  the  country, 
statewide  publications  and  local  co-op  news- 
letters are  carrying  statements  and  voting 
records  on  rural  electric  Issues. 

It  Is  vitally  Important  that  you  send  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  to  Washington  who 
are  sympathetic  to  your  needs  and  problems. 
Many  tried  and  true  friends  of  rural  electri- 
fication are  now  engaged  in  close  election 
campaigns.  They  need  your  strc«ig  support, 
and  If  many  of  them  dont  get  it,  they  face 
defeat.  I  urge  you  to  examine  the  facts 
about  the  candidates  and  to  do  everything 
possible  to  make  sure  that  all  members  of 
Bowle-Cass  Electric  Cooperatives  get  the  op- 
portunity to  have  the  facts. 

For  us  and  for  the  Nation,  the  presi- 
dential election  this  year  may  be  the  most 
important  one  in  this  centtuy.  As  never  be- 
fore, Americans  will  search  their  consciences 
and  convictions  before  marking  their  ballots. 
In  most  cases  probably  no  single  Issue  will 
determine  how  a  person  votes.  He,  or  she, 
will  weigh  many  factors  and  consider  many 
alternatives. 

But  I  hope  that  every  member  of  Bowle- 
Cass  Electric  Cooperative  and  every  member 
of  every  other  rural  electric  cooperative  In 
this  Nation  will  Include  In  your  decision  the 
stands  the  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President  and '  the  Congress  have  taken  on 
rural  electrification  and  its  related  programs. 
There  may  be  other  Issues  which  in  your 
mind  will  outweigh  these,  but  I  consider  it 
my  responsibility  as  general  manager  of  your 
national  association  to  discuss  with  you  only 
thoge  Issues  which  directly  afftfct  you. 

Your  cooperative,  along  with  the  nearly 
1,000  others  in  America,  through  the  repre- 
sentatives you  send  to  the  cinnual  meeting 
of  your  national  association,  has  gone  on 
record  time  and  time  again  asking  us  to 
make  known  the  records  of  public  officials 
and  candidates  Insofar  as  your  program  Is 
concerned. 

This  year,  there  Is  a  sharp  contrast  between 
the  records  of  President  Johnson  and  Sen- 
ator GoLDWATER  and  Senator  Humphret  and 
Congressman  Mn-LES  on  our  program.  These 
records  are  composed  of  the  recorded  votes 
on  our  Issues,  the  public  statements  and 
decisions  taken  by  the  candidates  before 
and  after  they  became  candidates,  and  what 
we  know  of  their  past  performances. 

Let's  look  at  the  candidates  for  Vice 
President  first: 

The  record  of  Senator  HrrMPHaiT  is  so 
well  known  to  you  that  I  know  I  need  not 
dwell  on  It.  During  his  years  in  the  Senate. 
Senator  Httmphret  has  voted  53  times  on 
our  issues,  and  51  of  these  votes  have  been, 
favorable.  This  gives  him  a  96-percent  fav- 
able  voting  record;  4  percent  unfavorable. 
Over  the  years  Senator  HtrMPHEET  has  been 
a  powerful  friend.  He  was  the  Senate  author 
of  the  Humphrey-Price  bill  and  author  and 
chief  sponsor  this  year  of  the  Humphrey  bill 
to  exempt  rural  electrics  from  Federal  Power 
Commission  Jurisdiction — ^both  of  which 
electric  co-ops  supported  vigorously. 

Running  for  Vice  President  with  Senator 
GoLOWATER  Is  Representative  Willjam  E 
Mn.LER,  of  New  York.  D\irlng  his  long  serv- 
ice in  the  Ho^lse,  Congressman  MnajER  has 
cast  48  record  votes  on  rural  electric  and 
related  Issues.  He  has  voted  favorably  six 
times  and  tmfavorably  42  times.  His  record 
is  12  percent  favorable;  88  percent  unfavor- 
able. 

What  is  the  record  of  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  on  rural  electrification  and  related 
issues? 

As  a  Oongressman.  Senator.  Senate  major- 
ity leader.  Vice  President,  and  President.  Lon- 
don B.  Johnson  has  been  a  dedicated  and 
powerful  champion  of  rural  electrification. 
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PYom  the  most  Influential  positions  of  leader- 
ship that  this  country  can  bestow,  he  has 
not  only  supported  your  program,  he  has 
personally  led  countless  flghts  In  your  behjOf . 

Like  many  of  you,  he  had  to  personally 
help  organize  a  rural  electric  cooperative  In 
order  to  get  service  to  his  own  home.  Then 
he  had  to  fight  many  of  the  same  battles  you 
have  fought  to  assure  an  adequate  wholesale 
power  supply  at  reasonable  cost.  Along  the 
way  he  developed  a  deep-rooted  Interest  In 
the  welfare  of  the  REA  program. 

This  does  not  mean  that  he  has  always 
agreed  with  all  of  our  positions.  That  Is,  the 
positions  endorsed  by  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives through  resolutions  at  their  an- 
nual meetings.  Sometimes  we  disagree 
among  ourselves  on  some  Issues  in  this  pro- 
gram. During  his  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  the  Senate,  President 
Johnson  voted  favorably  on  rural  electric 
and  related  Issues  49  times  and  unfavorably 
7  times.  This  makes  his  voting  record  88 
percent  favorable;   12  percent  unfavorable. 

And  I  say  this  to  you  about  Lyndon  John- 
son, as  I  said  It  many  times  before  he  be- 
came a  candidate  for  national  office:  No  man 
in  public  life  has  a  prouder  rural  electrifica- 
tion record,  and  I  don't  think  any  man  Is 
prouder  of  what  he  has  done  to  help  your 
program.  He  has  told  us  the  way  he  feels  on 
many  occasions.  When  he  addressed  the 
annual  meeting  of  your  national  association 
last  year,  the  then  Vice  President  said: 

"In  the  next  25  years,  the  rural  electric 
cooperatlvee  of  the  United  States  will  be 
lighting  the  lamps  of  our  Nation's  progress." 

A  few  months  ago,  when  he  was  addressing 
a  group  of  cooperative  leaders  at  the  White 
Bouse,  he  said: 

'••  •  •  I  am  proud  of  what  I  have  to  say 
about  coopieratlves.  I  know  what  they  do 
for  people.  I  have  watched  them  for  many 
years. 

"Electricity  down  where  I  live  on  the  ranch 
comes  from  the  Pedernales  Electric  Coopera- 
tive, one  of  the  first  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives organized  In  this  country.  I  had  a  lit- 
tle bit  to  do  with  It.  I  guesB  you  might  say 
I  was  a  male  midwife  for  the  REA." 

Here  Is  Senator  Goldwateb's  record  on  the 
Issues  on  which  rural  electric  cooperatives 
have  taken  a  position: 

In  his  13  years  In  the  U.S.  Senate.  Senator 
GoLDWATER  has  voted  favorably  on  legisla- 
tion affecting  rural  electrification  3  times;  he 
has  voted  unfavorably  35  times.  In  terms  of 
percentages,  his  record  Is  8  percent  favorable; 
93  percent  unfavorable. 

Senator  Goldwater  has  repeatedly  called 
for  an  Increase  In  the  REA  Interest  rate.  He 
has  said  that  In  most  States  REA  has  "out- 
lived Its  usefulness."  He  has  said  that  the 
agency  should  be  dissolved.  In  a  tape-re- 
corded Interview  In  South  Dakota  2  years 
ago,  he  said,  "When  the  Icxial  companies 
can  move  In  and  find  It  profitable,  then  the 
REA  should  move  out." 

Two  of  Senator  Goldwater's  three  favor- 
able votes  were  cast  In  1955  for  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project,  which  directly  benefits 
his  home  State  of  Arizona. 

This  Is  the  record  of  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water,  the  man  who  Is  running  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  man  who 
would  control  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  ap- 
point the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  REA 
Administrator,  the  members  of  the  regula- 
tory commissions,  and  In  general  set  the  tone 
of  Government  activity. 

I  have  given  you  the  records  of  these  four 
men  as  objectively  as  possible  I  am  pre- 
pared to  document  everything  I  have  said 
about  them.  Some  may  wish  these  records 
were  otherwise;  some  may  find  It  painful  to 
hear  the  records  discussed;  some  may  dis- 
miss the  records  by  saying,  "One  can  change 
his  stripes."  I  do  not  agree  The  stripes  may 
be  whltewaahed,  but  they  show  up  again  In 
the  first  storm. 


What  I  BhAlI  say  now  U  my  own  con- 
clusion drawn  from  the  facts.  I  sxabmlt  that, 
on  the  boaU  ot  Senator  OoLowATa's  record, 
we  have  good  reaooo  and  a  grare  responsi- 
bility to  be  concerned  about  the  results  at 
the  presidential  election.  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  and  the  rest  of  the  millions  of  rural 
people  who  own  rural  electric  systems  will 
vote  for  a  presidential  candidate  whose  words 
and  deeds  sbow  clearly  that  he  would  like 
to  end  the  REA  program  and  turn  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  over  to  the  power 
companies. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  not  Just  another  elec- 
tion. I  am  convinced  this  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant presidential  election  of  the  century 
I  am  also  convinced  that  the  survival  of 
your  rural  electric  co<;)peratlve  and  the  other 
1,000  rura*  electric  systems  like  yours  will 
be  decided  In  the  ballot  biM)ths  on  Novem- 
ber 3 


Stop  Dawdling  and  Get  on  With  the 
Important 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
now  and  then,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
infrequently,  a  Government  agency  or 
head  of  a  department  goes  off  the  deep 
end,  gets  mixed  in  a  morass  of  unessen- 
tials.  and  loses  all  perspective  of  what  is 
required. 

But  it  is  such  incidents,  few  as  they 
may  be.  that  make  the  headlines  and 
cause  our  people  to  refer  invidiously  to 
those  in  the  executive  agencies  as  bu- 
reaucrats. 

One  such  glaring  example  is  fully  de- 
tailed in  a  decision  involving  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  haiided 
down  on  September  21,  1964  by  a  very 
eminent  and  distinguished  jurist,  the 
chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  California.  Pier- 
son  M.  Hall. 

I  hope  this  decision  will  bring  a  com- 
plete and  final  determination,  an  ab- 
solute end,  to  litigation  that  amounts  to 
persecution,  that  started  with  the 
agency's  unwarranted  conduct  in  Jan- 
uary 1M6  and  has  persisted  almost  to 
this  day,  despite  the  many  hearings  be- 
fore various  committees  of  the  Congress 
during  that  time  which  concerned  them- 
selves with  the  very  institution  involved. 

Assuming  without  conceding,  that  the 
Board  had  discovered  a  defect  in  the 
basic  law,  it  could  have  long  since  been 
corrected  if  a  proposed  amendment  had 
been  submitted  to  Congress  and  a  case 
made  out  to  support  it.  The  Board  must 
have  known,  however,  that  such  a  change 
could  only  be  prospective  in  effect. 

The  Board  should  never  have  at- 
tempted to  write  a  provision  into  an 
agreement  to  accomplish  what  was  con- 
trary to  established  law. 

Legislative  change  of  vested  rights, 
under  our  American  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment is  never  tolerated  Laws  retro- 
active in  effect  are  invariably  stricken 
down  by  our  courts. 


For  an  agency  of  Grovernment  to  it. 
tempt  to  make  an  agreement  dlvestii^  ' 
persons,  not  party  to  the  agreement,  of 
their  vested  property  rights  is  uncoD> 
sclonable.  It  was  properly  nullified  bjr 
the  court. 

I  hope  the  Board  will  mark  this  in- 
cident closed  and  devote  a  small  part  of 
its  time  to  preparing  for  the  Congreai 
its  proposals  to  prevent  repetition  of  thli 
kind  of  thing. 

The  decision  of  the  court  is  as  follows: 

Memorandum 
In  the  U  S  District  Coiirt,  Southern  Db. 
TRicT  OF  California,  Central  Division- 
Sidney  Elliott,  rr  al.,  Plaintifts,  v.  Fbk 
ERAL  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  et  al. 
Defendants;  N.  Josepk  Ross,  et  al  .  Intq- 
VENORS  (No.  63-1072-PH) 

Equitable  Savings  and  Loan  Associatiom, 
Plaintiff,  r.  Sidney  Elliott,  rr  al..  D«- 
fendants,  Sidney  Elliott,  et  al.,  Crom 
Claimants  r  Federal  Home  Loan  Bark 
Board,  et  al  .  Cross  Defendants,  N.  Joskfb 
Ross,  et  AL  ,  Intekvenors  (No.  63-1107-PH) 

Sidney  Elliott,  et  al.,  Plaintiffs  r.  PEOEau. 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  et  al.,  Defxh- 
dants.  Long  Beach  Federal  Savings  anb 
Loan  Association,  Cross  Claimants  v.  Pn>- 
eral  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  et  al.,  Crosi 
Defendants,  Equitable  Savings  and  Loam 
Association,  Cross  Claimant  v.  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  kt  al..  Cross  De- 
fendants, N.  Joseph  Ross,  et  al.,  Inth- 
tenors  (No.  63-1230-PH) 

The  Board  insists  that  the  large  deposit! 
■'diluted"  the  share  of  surplus  which  would 
go  to  the  small  depositors.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  decide  that,  but  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
several  hundred  of  the  accounts,  whose  right 
to  share  would  be  forfeited  because  they  were 
pledged,  are  for  less  than  $500.00,  and  that 
the  42  million  dollars  additional  deposit! 
which  were  In  the  Institution  on  Decembw 
31.  1962,  gave  the  Association  a  decided  tu 
advantage  In  enabling  It  to  write  off,  under 
the  then  existing  laws,  12 '^  per  cent  of  that 
amount,  viz:  more  than  five  million  dollan, 
as  bad  debt  reserve  And  five  million  dollan 
contributing  to  a  tax  shelter  Is  not  tiddly- 
winks.  The  Bank  Board  contends  that 
Equitable  did  not  offer  three  million  dollan 
for  the  good  will  of  Long  Beach  because  the 
gootl  will  of  Long  Beach  was  not  worth  that 
much  This.  In  the  face  of  the  affidavit  of 
Mr.  Palmer,  an  officer  of  Equitable,  who  sat 
through  all  the  negotiations,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  uncontroverted  offer  of  Equitable  at 
the  shareholders'  meeting  of  April  27.  1983. 
to  pay  three  million  dollars  as  a  bonus  for 
the  good  will  of  Long  Beach.  Whether  thU 
Is  so  or  not  Is  unnecessary  to  decide. 

Throughout  the  merger  negotiations  and 
since  these  suits  were  filed,  the  position  of 
the  Bank  Board  is  precisely  contrary  to  the 
public  statements  of  Professor  McMurray  at 
Chairman  of  the  Board  (now  resigned)  which 
reflected  an  almost  trapezlcal  aglUty  to  shift, 
depending  on  whether  or  not  he  was  talking 
to  a  Congressional  Committee,  to  the  public, 
or  to  Lon^  Beach  Federal.  Professor  Mc- 
Murray testified  that  all  Federal  mutual  de- 
positors sliare  alike  on  dissolution,  whether 
they  have  been  in  the  system  one  year,  ten 
years,  or  20  years,  when  he  appeared  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
January  24.  1963.  And  on  May  7,  1963,  he 
testified  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  that  all  depositors  In 
Federal  mutuals  were  treated  alike,  whether 
HOOOO  or  $100.00000.  and  whether  pledged 
or  not:  and  In  a  public  speech  In  New  Orleana 
on  March  2.  1964,  he  again  emphasized  the 
necessity  for  equality  of  treatment  in  Federal 
mutuals. 

The  Bank  Board  seems  to  base  Its  posi- 
tion on  the  fact  that  pro-rata  distribution 


will  hurt  the  little  account  and  help  the  big 
jme.  At  the  Court's  suggestion,  a  tabula- 
tion was  made  of  the  accounts  In  different 
unounts  which  wotild  be  deprived  of  sharing 
in  the  distributable  siirplus  If  the  Board's 
formula  were  applied.  It  is  Exhibit  13  at- 
tached to  the  Motion  for  Summary  Judgment 
of  Plaintiffs  and  cross-complainants.  It 
shows  a  total  of  1.899  accounts  affected  Of 
that  number,  l.OOO  are  less  than  $10,000.00; 
324  are  $500.00  or  less;  524  are  $ii,00000  or 
leas;  and  only  54  are  $100,000  00  or  more. 
Thus,  the  greater  number  of  small  account 
shareholders  are  punished  by  the  attempted 
deprivation  than  the  larger  shareholders. 
As  beretofore  stated,  none  of  these  facts 
are  material  to  the  decision  reached. 

There  are  preliminary  and  peripheral 
questions  of  Jurisdiction,  proper  parties,  and 
the  like,  but,  in  spite  of  the  proliferation  of 
documents  and  briefs  on  the  separate  mo- 
tions of  each  party  for  summary  judgment 
In  these  three  actions,  the  central  and  -ulti- 
mate question  for  decision  Is  a  limited  one: 
Did  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Long 
Beach  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association, 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  or 
either  of  them,  have  the  lawful  power  to 
alter  the  equal  rights  of  all  the  depositors 
(sometimes  called  shareholders)  in  said  As- 
sociation so  as  to  take  the  share  of  distribu- 
table assets  on  dissolution  of  said  Associa- 
tion from  several  groups,  and  give  that  share 
to  other  groups  defined  In  the  Merger  Agree- 
ment dated  June  12,  1963.  which  groups  had 
not  ever  been  previously  defined,  or  notified 
in  any  way  at  the  time  of  deposit  or  pledge, 
by  charter,  statute,  regulation  or  otherwise? 
An  ancillary  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  majority  of  the  shareholders  can  thus 
affect  the  rights  of  any  shareholder  Is  also 
present. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  there  is 
no  claim  of  crime,  fraud.  Illegality,  or  other 
wrongdoing  against  either  Long  Beach  or 
Equitable  Association,  the  officers  and  di- 
rectors of  either,  or  the  Shareholders  Pro- 
tective Committee,  or  the  shareholders  of 
either   Association,   or   any   of  them. 

In  order  that  the  questions  may  be  put 
In  proper  setting,  it  is  necessary  to  recite 
some  facta  concerning  which  there  Is  and 
can  be  no  dispute. 

The  Long  Beach  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Association  was  chartered  as  a  Federal  Mu- 
tual Savings  and  Loan  Association  on  July 
10.  1934,  under  what  is  now  12  U.S.C.  1464. 
Its  first  charter  was  replaced  by  Its  second 
charter  on  July  10.  1937  [12  U.S.C.  1464). 
under  which  It  has  at  all  times  since  oper- 
ated and  stlU  exlBts  as  a  mutual  association 
without  any  alteration  or  amendment.  The 
charter  was  and  Is  in  the  terms  and  lan- 
guage prescribed  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  and  was  drawn  and  signed  by 
that  Government  Institution.  All  passbooks 
and  receipts  for  deposits  contained  the  terms 
of  the  charter  by  reference. 

From  modest  beginning  of  $750  In  de- 
posius  In  1934.  It  grew  so  that  on  May  20. 
1946.  It  had  deposits  by  shareholders  of  over 
22  million  dollars,  and  on  that  date,  one 
Amman  was  appointed  conservator  by  the 
Bank  Board,  without  notice,  and  he  Imme- 
diately seized  the  Association  and  Its  assets. 
A  run  developed  at  once.  It  resulted  in  the 
withdrawal  of  approximately  ten  million  dol- 
lars from  the  Association  within  a  few  days 
Litigation  ensued  between  the  newly  formed 
State-licensed  Shareholders  Protective  Com- 
mittee (Plaintiff  In  Action  No.  63-1072,  and 
Cross-claimant  In  the  other  two  Actions), 
the  Association,  the  Bank  Board.  Amman, 
and  others.'  A  Congressional  Investigation 
nl.so  was  had.  On  January  24,  1948  the  Asso- 
ciation was  returned  to  the  shareholders  and 
to  the  management  selected  by  them,  which 
was  the  same  management  as  before  the 
seizure,   at   which  time    (January   24,    1948) 


I'\jotnote8  at  end  of  speech. 


Its  deposits  were  down  to  approximately  flS 
million,  and  the  Association  was  heavily  In 
debt.     The  Association  continued  under  its 
previous  management  until  April   22,   1960, 
when  It  was  again  seized  by  an  Agent  of  the 
Bank  Board,  without  notice.     On  that  date. 
Its  deposits   by  shareholders  had   grown   to 
$96  million.     Immediately  after  the  seizure 
of  the  Bank  Board's  agent,  another  run  oc- 
curred to  the  Association,  which  resulted  in 
withdrawals  which,  in  a  short  time,  totaled 
over  $60   million,   which  was  approximately 
70  percent  of  the  total  shareholders*  savings 
deposits.     More  litigation  and  another  Con- 
gressional   investigation   ensued,    as   well   as 
prolonged  negotiations  for  settlement  of  the 
various  controversies.     The  negotiations  re- 
sulted in  a  Settlement  Agreement  of  about 
100  pages  in  length,  which  was  dated  Febru- 
ary i4th,  1962.    The  Agreement,  among  other 
things,  called  for  the  return  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  its  former  management,  and  the  dis- 
missal of  all  the  suits  which  concerned  the 
merits    of    the    disputes    between   the    Asso- 
ciation and  the  Bank  Board.    It  provided  for 
the  merger  of  Long  Beach  with  Equitable 
Savings    &    Loan    Association,    a    California 
State -chartered   association,   the   dissolution 
of  Long  Beach,  and  distribution  of  its  sur- 
plus on  a  pro-rata  basis  to  its  shareholders. 
The   features   of  that  Agreement  concerned 
with    the   pending   motions   will   be   touched 
on  later.      Many,   if   not  all,   of   the   suits   to 
be  dismissed  were  class  actions,  and  under 
F.R.C.P.  23,  this  Court  concluded  that  the 
widest  possible  notice  should  be  given,  and 
It  was,  and  the  Court  fixed  April  2nd,   1962, 
for  the  return  of  the  Association.     On  that 
date,  Its  total  savings  deposits  were  down  to 
approximately  30  million  dollars.     Upon  re- 
turn of  the  Association  to  Its  management, 
money  again  flowed  to  It  as  deposits  so  that 
In  the  first  two  days  approximately  24  million 
dollars   had    been   deposited,   some   in   sums 
of    over    $100,000.00    and    up.      The    deposits 
continued  so  that  on  June   30th,   1962,  the 
total    was    79    million    plus   dollars   and    on 
December  31st,    1962,   the  total   deposits  by 
the  share  holders  in  the  Long  Beach  Savings 
&   Loan    Association    amounted    to    approxi- 
mately 72  million  dollars. 

Prior   to   the   April,    1960,   seizure   of   that 
Association,   and   in   late    1959.   Long   Beach 
had  Indicated  to  the  Bank  Board  Its  desire 
to   convert   to   a   California    State    Building 
and  Loan  Association  and  become  a  part  of 
the     California     State-chartered     Equitable 
Savings   &  Loan  Association.     The   negotia- 
tions had   proceeded   to  a  point  where   the 
California  State  examiners  were  in  the  As- 
sociation on  the  date  of  its  second  seizure 
on    April    22.    1960.     After    the    seizure    and 
during    the     negotiations    resulting    in    the 
Settlement  Agreement,  the  Association  con- 
tinued to  indicate  its  desire  to  combine  with 
Equitable  and  dissolve  as  a  Federal  mutual 
Association.     Article   XV  of   the   Settlement 
Agreement  is  devoted  to  the  detaU  of  such 
conversion  and  dissoUitlon  of  Long  Beach  by 
Joining  with  Equitable  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociation.    After     the     return     of     the  Long 
Beach    Association    to    its    management    on 
April    2nd.    1962,  the  Association,  Equitable 
and  the  Bank  Board  continued  to  negotiate 
the   matter  of   such  merger  and   conversion 
and  the  \iltimate  dissolution  of  Long  Beach. 
The    Merger    Agreement    dated    June    12th. 
1963,   was   the   result  of  such   negotiations. 
Until    July,    1962,   the    Bank   Board    gave    no 
Indication    of    any    desire    that    the    share- 
holders  were   to   share   In   the   distributable 
assets  other  than  on  a  pro-rata  basis.     But 
beginning    in    July,    1962.    and    until    April. 
1963,  tlie  Board  "insisted"  on  a  provision  in 
the    Agreement    excluding    all    shareholders, 
with  over  $100,000.00  on  deposit  from  share- 
Ing     In     the    distributable    surplus,    unless 
they  were  depositors  in  that  sum  on  or  be- 
fore   the    second    seizure,    viz:      April    22nd. 
1950. 

This  was  the  first  indication  by  the  Bank 
Board   to  anyone  that  the  Bank  Board  de- 


sired to  discriminate  against  any  shareholder 
or  treat  any  depositor  other  than  on  a  mu- 
tual i»-o-rata  basis  as  p>rovlded  in  the  charter 
and  the  Settlement  Agreement. 

Long  Beach  cheers  and  directors  refused 
to  accept  this  provision  as  not  being  in  com- 
pliance with  Its  charter  or  the  law  or  the 
Settlement  A^eement. 

Then,  In  April  1963.  the  Bank  Board 
changed  Its  position  and.  by  the  admission 
of  the  Government,  "Insisted"  on  the  pro- 
visions in  the  Merger  Agreement  which  are 
in  dispute  here,  and  which  would  prohibit 
any  depositor  for  any  amoxint  who  has 
pledged  his  shares  on  a  loa^n  any  place,  and 
all  depositors  of  over  ten  thousands  dollars 
who  were  not  such  on  April  22nd,  1960  (the 
date  of  the  second  seizure)  from  sharing  at 
all  In  the  distributable  surplus.'  The  officers 
and  directors  of  Long  Beach  refused"  to  ac- 
cede to  this  demand  until  the  Bank  Board 
consented  to  a  provision  in  the  Merger  Agree- 
ment that  any  shareholder  member  could 
take  appropriate  action  to  contest  the  valid- 
ity of  the  Merger  Agreement  or  any  part 
thereof.  The  text  of  the  portion  of  the 
Merger  Agreement  in  dispute  follows: 

ARTICLE  Vn 

"The  rights  of  Long  Beach  shareholders 
to  receive  stock  In  Equitable  or  other  bene- 
fits under  this  Agreement  shall  be  computed 
as  follows: 

"Long  Beach  has  required  waivers  of  par- 
ticipation rights  for  all  additions  to  savings 
accotmts  and  for  all  new  savings  accounts 
after  November  30,  1962.  Each  members 
share  account  balance  or  balances  as  of  that 
date  shall  be  reduced  by  ( 1)  the  amount  of 
any  Long  Beach  share  loan  as  of  November 
30,  1962,  and/or  the  amount,  as  shown  by 
the  Long  Beach  books  and  records,  for  which 
each  such  share  account  was  pledged  or  as- 
signed, as  of  November  30,  1962,  to  any  other 
person;  (2)  withdrawals  from  each  such  ac- 
count subsequent  to  November  30,  1962.  the 
last  in,  first  out  rule  being  applied  to  such 
withdrawals;  and  (3)  the  amount  by  which 
the  total  remaining  balance  or  balances  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  of  (a)  $10,000  and  (b)  the 
balance  or  balances,  if  any.  in  such  mem- 
ber's account  or  accounts  on  April  22nd. 
1960. 

"This  Agreement  is  not  intended  to  pro- 
hibit any  shareholder  member  of  Long  Beach 
from  taking  appropriate  action  to  exercise 
such  rights,  if  any,  which  he  may  have  to 
contest  the  merits  or  validity  of  the  plan  of 
dissolution  of  Long  Beach,  or  any  part 
thereof,  Incorporated  herein. 

"Long  Beach  and  Equitable  agree  that  no 
withdrawals  made  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Merger  shall  affect  the  right  of  any 
Long  Beach  shareholder  hereunder  as  vested 
on  said  date,  and  said  shareholders  so  with- 
drawing shall  participate  as  fully  as  if  such 
withdrawal  had  not  been  made. 

"Each  officer  and  director  of  Long  Beach 
and  Equitable  shall  participate  in  the  dis- 
tribution only  to  the  extent  of  his  respec- 
tive share  account  as  of  April  22d,  1960.  and 
shall  furnish  an  affidavit  to  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  the  effect  that 
he  Is  not  participating  directly  or  indirectly 
in  the  distribution  of  Long  Beach,  except 
to  the  extent  set  forth  In  the  proxy  State- 
ment. 

"Members  of  the  Shareholders  Protective 
Committee,  attorneys  representing  Long 
Beach,  Equitable  or  the  Shareholders  Protec- 
tive Committee  and  close  relatives  of  such 
persons,  and  close  relatives  of  officers  and 
directors  of  Long  Beach  and  Equitable  and 
corporate  entitles  controlled  by  any  of  them, 
shall  not  participate  in  the  distribution  of 
stock  as  herein  contemplated,  except  to  the 
extent  of  the  balances  of  such  members'  ac- 
counts in  Long  Beach  as  of  April  22nd,  1960. 
Close  relatives  shall  be  deemed  to  mean 
spouses,  children,  parents,  brothers,  sisters. 
nephews,  nieces  and  anyone  married  to  one 
of  the  foregoing  persons. 
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•TTie  BoaM  of  Director*  of  Equitable  will 
fix  a  record  day  for  the  determination  of  who 
are  the  stodcholders  and  members  entitled 
to  notice  and  to  vote  at  a  special  meeting 
of  Equitable  to  consider  its  approval  of  thU 
Merger  A^eement  or  to  consent  to  said 
Merger  Agreement." 

The  first  sentence  of  the  second  above- 
quoted  paragraph  Is  not  In  dispute.  The 
effect  of  It  was  to  fix  November  30.  1962,  as 
a  "cut-off"  date.  It  did  not  attempt  to  alter 
any  shareholder's  right  without  his  consent, 
as  Is  done  In  the  second  and  succeeding  sen- 
tencee,  around  which  this  dispute  centers. 

The  Bank  Board  had  previously  attempted 
to  get  Long  Beach  to  accept  a  provision  In 
the  Settlement  Agreement  of  February  14th, 
1962,  that  the  Association  would  "screen" 
and  limit  the  size  of  deposits  upon  retv.rnlng 
the  Association  and  Its  assets  to  Its  elected 
management,  but  the  Association  refused  to 
accede  thereto,  and  there  Is  no  such  provi- 
sion In  the  Settlement  Agreement.  While 
Article  XV  of  the  Settlement  Agreement,  to 
which  the  Bank  Board  was  a  party,  provided 
for  the  Joinder  of  Long  Beach  Association 
and  Equitable,  and  the  dissolution  of  Long 
Beach,  and  pro-rata  distribution  of  its  sur- 
plus, no  notice  of  any  kind  was  given  to  the 
Association,  its  officers  and  directors,  or  its 
shareholders,  or  to  the  public,  that  the  Bank 
Board  would  require  preferred  treatment  for 
any  shareholders  before  or  at  the  time  of  the 
return  on  April  22.  1962,  and  not  until  July, 

1962,  when  the  Board  Indicated  the  above- 
mentioned  demand  that  certain  accounts  of 
$100,000.00  and  over  forfeit  any  share  In  the 
distributable  surplus;  and  no  notice  of  any 
kind  was  given  to  the  Association,  its  Board 
of  Directors,  or  officers,  the  shareholders,  or 
the  public  that  the  Bank  Board  would  re- 
quire a  forfeiture  of  all  pledged  accounts  and 
all  accounts  over  $10,000.00.  of  their  right 
to  share  pro-rata  In  the  distributable  surplus 
of  Long  Beach,  until  April.  1963.  On  April 
27,  1963,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  Association,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  condemning  tlie  attempt  of  the 
Bank  Boeird  to  forfeit  any  shareholder's  right 
to  a  proportionate  share  of  the  Association's 
net  surplus,  reserves,  and  undivided  profits, 
and  requesting  Congress  to  again  Investigate 
the  matter.  This  meeting  was  continued  to 
June  15.  1963,  and  again  continued  to  July  6, 

1963.  but  the  July  6th  meeting  was  preceded 
by  notice  according  to  the  charter,  and  by 
mailing  to  each  shareholder  or  depositor  a 
copy  of  the  proxy  statement  containing  a 
copy  of  the  Merger  Agreement  dated  June  12. 
1963.  and  specially  pointing  out  the  dispute 
and  the  amount  distributable  under  the 
Bank  Board's  demand  and  under  the  Asso- 
ciation's claim.  The  dispute  between  the  of- 
ficers and  directors  of  the  Long  Beach  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Bank  Bo.ird.  concerning  the 
method  of  distributing  the  distributable  as- 
sets, was  fully  dlscu.^sed  at  that  meeting,  and 
the  Intention  disclosed  to  file  suit  to  Insist 
upon  pro-rata  distribution  to  all  shareholders 
rather  than  the  discriminatory  method  pre- 
venting certain  depositors  from  sharing  at 
ail  in  the  distributable  surplus,  which  the 
Government  concedes  the  Bank  Board  "in- 
sisted" on  being  In  the  Merger  Agreement. 
Proxies  obtained  by  the  Shareholders  Pro- 
tective Committee  were  voted  by  a  written 
ballot  which  contained  a  provision  that  they 
were  voted  in  favor  of  the  Merger  Agreement 
in  reliance  upon  the  provision  therein  which 
permitted  any  shareholder  to  litigate  the 
right  to  receive  distribution  pro-rata.  99.4 
per  cent  of  those  present  In  person  or  by 
proxy  (constituting  64  4  per  cent  of  all  eli- 
gible shareholders)  voted  In  favor  of  the 
merger.  The  effective  date  of  the  merger 
was  September  10th.  1963.  On  the  same  date. 
Case  No.  63-1072-PH  was  filed  In  this  court, 
and  what  Is  now  Case  No  63-1230-PH  was 
filed  In  the  California  Superior  Court  and 
later  removed  to  this  court.     On  September 


17.  19«3.  Ca»e  No.  8a-1107-PH  wtM  filed  In 
this  cotu^.  Each  of  the  suits  challeng*  the 
legality  of  the  disputed  provisions  of  Article 
Vn  of  the  Merger  Agreement,  and  each  seeks 
declaratory  relief. 

Other  facts  concerning  which  there  Is  no 
genuine  Issue  will  be  stated  as  may  become 
necessary  in  the  discussion  of  different  ques- 
tions   of    law. 

Inasmucli  as  all  parties  are  before  the 
Court  In  Action  No.  63-1107-PH,  each  seek- 
ing the  same  relief  sought  by  that  particular 
party  In  each  of  the  other  actions,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Memorandum  will  be  ad- 
dressed primarily  to  the  Issues  raised  on  the 
Motions  for  Summary  Judgment  In  Action 
No.  63-1107- PH.  It  is  an  action  In  inter- 
pleader and  for  declaratory  relief.  |28  U  S  C. 
1335,  1397,  2201,  2202,  2361;  F.R.C.P.  22, 
56(a),  57).  The  plaintiff  Equitable  claims 
no  Interest  of  any  kind  In  and  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  action.  It  admits  the 
duty  to  Issue  the  shares  of  st/^x-k  to  some- 
one; It  has  deposited  that  stock  In  court; 
and  It  seeks  adjudication  as  to  whom  It 
should  Issue  the  disputed  shares.  There  Is 
a  genuine  dispute,  v  hlch  If  unresolved  In 
an  action  such  as  this,  could  result  In  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  actions  by  the  some  60.000 
shareholders  of  Long  Beach  Association, 
which  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  support  an 
Interpleader  action.  It  Is.  thus,  a  true  Inter- 
pleader action,  and  not  one  In  the  nature  of 
Interpleader.  And  even  If  It  were,  the  same 
rules  apply  as  they  are  both  equitable  ac- 
tions. \Burch.fleld  v.  Bcvans  (10  Clr.  1957) 
242  P.  2d  239;  Holcomb  v.  Aetna  Life  Ins.  Co. 
(10  Clr.  1955)  228  P.  2d  75,  Cert.  den.  350 
U.S.   986,  Reh.  den.  350  US     10161. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  action  Is  the 
fund,  thing,  or  duty  to  which  the  parties 
make  adverse  claims  (Degree  of  Honor 
Protective  Assn  v.  Bisch  (DC.  Mass  1961) 
194  P.  Supp.  614).  Here,  the  stock  In  Equi- 
table Is  the  thing  in  dl.spute,  and  Equitable 
seeks  to  know  Its  duty  as  to  whom  the  stock 
should  be  Issued.  The  stock  exceeds  In  value 
the  sum  of  »500.00.  and  Is  alleged  to  be  In 
excess  of  nine  million  dnlliirs.'  and  Is  defX)s- 
Ited  In  this  court.  The  court  therefore  has 
Jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter. 

There  Is  requisite  diversity  among  the 
claimants  to  the  stock  {Trcinics  v.  Sun- 
shine Mining  Co.  (9th  Clr.  1938)  99  P  2d 
651.  Aff.  308  U.S.  66).  While  the  Bank  Board 
claims  no  monet:u-y  interest  In  or  to  any  of 
the  stock  of  Equitable  which  Is  the  subject 
matter  of  the  action,  it  nevertheless  claims 
a  right  to  direct  to  whom  the  stock  should 
go.  It  and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  CorfK>ratlon  are  "sue  and  be 
sued"  entitles.  [12  U  S  C.  1464id)(l);  12 
U.S.C.  1726(c)  (4)  |.  This  court  thus  has 
Jurisdiction  of  the  parties  as  well  as  the 
subject  matter  under  the  Interpleader 
Statutes   of    the    United    States 

The  Cross-claimants  and  Intervenors,  as 
well  as  Equitable,  seek  relief  under  the  De- 
claratory Relief  Statutes  1 28  US  C  2201- 
2202|.  A  summary  Jud£;n^ent  may  he  grant- 
ed In  such  action  [F.RCP.  56(a)  ],  and  the 
existence  of  another  adequate  remedy  does 
not  preclude  a  Judgment  In  a  declaratory 
relief   acUon.      (FRCP     571 

The  relief  sought  by  the  Cross-claimants 
and  Intervenors  In  Action  No.  63-1107-PH 
arises  out  of  the  same  transaction  and  oc- 
currence as  gives  rise  to  Ek)ultable's  suit  In 
Interpleader,  viz:  the  Merger  Agreement  and 
the  disputes  recognized  therein  and  arising 
out  of  It,  as  to  whom  the  dl.sputed  shares  of 
stock  in  Equitable  should  issue.  They  are, 
therefore,  proper  parties  under  PH  C.P.  13 
governing  cross-claims,  and  Fit  CJ».  24  relat- 
ing to  Intervention. 

The  AdmlnlBtratlve  Procedure  Act  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  Bank  Board,  and  its  actions 
are  Judicially  reviewable,  and  It  does  not  have 
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"uncontrolled  discretion."  [Home  Lot^ 
Bank  Board  et  alf.  Mallonee  (9  Clr.  1952)  m 
P.  2d  338.  Cert.  den.  345  U.S.  962;  Federn 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  v.  Long  Beath  Fed- 
eral SAL  Association  (9  Clr.  1961)  295  P.  H 
403.]  That  being  so,  the  Plaintiff  EqultabU 
and  each  of  the  Cross-claimants  and  inter- 
venors have  standing  to  sue,  and  this  court 
has  Jurisdiction  of  defendants  Bank  Board 
and  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insuranc* 
Corporation  under  the  terms  of  Section  10 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  |5  U.S.C. 
10091,  particularly  subdivision  (c)  thereof 
which  provides  that:  "every  final  agency  ac- 
tion for  which  there  Is  no  other  adequate 
remedy  In  any  court  shall  be  subject  to  Judi- 
cial review." 

Even  If  this  court  did  not  have  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Bank  Board  and  the  Insurance  Cor- 
poration on  the  original  Complaint,  under 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  and  the 
Interpleader  Statutes  It  does  have  undoubted 
Jurisdiction  on  the  Cross-claim  of  Long 
Beach,  and  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  ail  the 
parties  can,  Indeed,  they  must,  be  ad- 
judicated If  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  As- 
sociation or  of  any  one  shareholder  are  ad- 
judicated by  way  of  declaratory  relief. 

The  Cross-claim  of  Long  Beach  is  a  com- 
pulsory Cross-claim.  It  Is  well  settled  that 
jurisdiction  of  a  counterclaim  persists,  even 
If  the  original  action  falls,  where  it  Is  sup- 
ported by  an  Independent  ground  of  federal 
Jurisdiction.  [Pioche  Mines  Consol.  Inc.  v. 
Fidelity-Philadelphia  Trust  Co.  (9  Clr.  1953) 
206  P.  2d  336,  Cert.  den.  346  U.S.  899],  And 
It  Is  equally  well  settled  that  a  CTross-clalm 
likewise  will  vest  Jurisdiction  In  the  court 
If  there  is  an  Independent  ground  of  Jurisdic- 
tion on  the  Cross-claim,  regardless  of  Juris- 
diction or  lack  of  It  on  the  original  action, 
[Pierce  V.  Perlite  Aggregates,  Inc  et  al  (DC. 
ND.  Calif.  1952)  110  P.  Supp  684.  Aff.  228 
P  2d  204].  To  the  same  effect  Is  Banner  v. 
Anskia  (3  Clr.  1958)  256  F.  2d  123,  at  124,  and 
cases  cited  In  Pioche  Mines  Consol.  and 
Pierce,  supra.  And.  as  heretofore  noted,  both 
the  Bank  Board  (12  U.S.C.  1464(d)  (1)1  and 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  [12  U.S.C.  1725(0(4)]  are  "sue 
and  be  sued  "  entitles.  The  Long  Beach  As- 
sociation Is  seeking  declaratory  relief  on  its 
Cross-claim  In  Action  No.  63-1107,  and  13 
U.S.C.  1464(d)(1)  grants  Jurisdiction  to  thU 
court  In  the  plainest  of  language,  and  grant* 
authority  to  the  Association  to  sue  the  Bank 
Board  In  this  District  "with  respect  to  any 
matter  under  this  section  or  regulation* 
made  thereunder,  or  any  other  law  or  regula- 
tion." 12  use.  1464(1)  regulates  conversion 
and  dissolution  of  Federally  chartered  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Asaoclatlons,  such  as  Long 
Beach;  and  12  US  C.  1464(b)  provides  for 
retirement  of  shares  as  provided  In  the  char- 
ter of  such  an  Association  The  Cross-claim 
of  Long  Beach  is,  therefore,  a  "matter  under 
this  section."  1  c..  Section  1464  of  Title  12, 
United  States  Code. 

The  Savings  and  Loan  Commissioner  and 
the  Bank  Board  contend  that  this  is  pn  un- 
consented suit  against  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, and  that,  hence,  this  court  has  no  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  California  Savings  and  Loan 
Commissioner  under  the  Eleventh  Amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Constitution. 
They  further  contend  that  he  Is  an  Indis- 
pensable party,  and  that  the  suit  must  there- 
fore be  dismissed.  The  California  Saving* 
and  Loan  Commissioner  issued  his  order  per- 
mitting the  merger  according  to  the  Merger 
Agreement  of  June  12,  1963  "subject  to  the 
lawful  orders  of  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  which  may  otherwise  control  the 
distribution  of  that  number  of  said  share* 
of  guarantee  stock  of  Equitable  as  to  which 
the  ownership  and  entitlement  are  In  dis- 
pute." He  thus  recognized  that  there  wa* 
a  dispute  and  that  that  dispute  could  and 
should  be  settled  by  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction.     By    the    term*    of    the    Order, 
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no  other  sensible  concHislon  can  be  reached, 
except  that  when  such  a  Judgment  Is  made. 
Ixe  will  abide  by  Its  terms.  There  Is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  State  of  California  has 
consented  to  «uch  a  eult  as  this  one  In  this 
court.  The  matter  Is  set  at  rest  by  the  pro- 
visions of  F.R.C.P.  17(b)  whfch  specifically 
(tates  that  the  capacity  to  sue  or  be  sued 
riiall  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
^rhere  the  District  Court  1*  held,  and  by 
tte  California  Financial  Code,  section  5268, 
which  provide*  for  Judicial  review  of  every 
official  act  of  the  California  Savings  and  Loan 
commissioner  "In  accordance  with  law," 
"jHe    text    Of    Section    6258    Is    as    follows: 

every     order,     decision,     approval, 

certificate,  license,  permit  or  the  denial 
of  any  approval,  certificate,  license  or  per- 
mit or  other  official  act  of  the  Commissioner 
•  •  •  1*  subject  to  Judicial  review  in  ac- 
cordance with  law." 

The   fact   that    In    other    sections   of   the 
rinanclal  Code  of  California,  Judicial  review 
U  limited  to  specified  State  courts   [Section 
9003 — Superior     Court;     Section     7404 — Su- 
preme Court],  whereaa  no  such   limitation 
Is   set    forth    In    Section    6258,    conclusively 
Indicates     that     the     review     contemplated 
therein   may   be   had   In   any   cotu-t   which 
otherwise    ha*    Jurisdiction    of    the    subject 
matter.      Skokomish  Indian   Tribe   v.  France 
et  aL  (9  Car.  1969)  a«9  F.  2d  555,  Is  thtis  not 
In   point.      A*    hereinbefore    Indicated,    this 
court  ha*  Jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter, 
and  by  the  above  section  of  the  California 
Financial    Code,    It   has   Jurisdiction    of    the 
Commissioner.      The    Commissioner,    In    his 
order  approving  the  merger,  expressly  con- 
sented to  the  determination  "of  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction"  as  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  etock  "in  dispute."     Declara- 
tory relief  Is  a  method  of  "Judicial  review 
In  accordance  with  law."     No  specific  con- 
sent   Is    requisite    to    a    suit    for    declaratory 
relief   against   public   officials   In   California, 
designed  to  adjudge  and  declare  the  obliga- 
tions of  their  Office.     [County  of  Los  Angeles 
T.  State  Dept.  of  Health  et  al.  (1968)   158  Cal. 
App.  3d  436.  at  444.  and  cases  cited  therein.] 
The  principle  announced  in  1839  In  Clark 
et  al.  T.  Smith,  S8  U.S.  195.  has  never  been 
modified    or    overruled,    and    ha*    been    re- 
affirmed and  applied  many  times.     The  court 
there  said  (p.  202)  :  "The  State  Legislatures 
certainly  have  no  authority  to  prescribe  the 
forms  and  mode*  of  proceeding  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States;   but  having  created  a 
right,    and   at   the  same   time  prescribed    a 
remedy    to   enforce    It,    If   the    remedy    pre- 
scribed I*  substantially  consistent  with  the 
ordinary  modes  of  proceeding  on  the  chan- 
cery  side   of   the  Federal   courts,   no  reason 
exists  why  It  should  not  be  pursued  In  the 
same   form   a*   It   1*   in   the   State   courts." 
California     Financial      Code     section      S2S8 
created    both    the    right    and    provided    the 
remedy  by  permitting  Judicial  review. 

The  Eleventh  Amendment  does  not  permit 
a  State  official  to  divest  one  of  rights  federally 
granted  or  created.  The  rights  of  the  share- 
holders in  Long  Beach  were  created  by  Its 
Federally  granted  charter.  And  a  suit  against 
an  official  of  a  State  In  such  an  Instance  (as 
Is  this)  Is  not  a  stUt  against  the  State. 
[Reagan  v.  Farmers  Loan  <b  Trust  Co.  (1894) 
164  U.S.  362,  390-393;  Sterling  etc.  v.  Con- 
stantin  et  al  (1932)  287  U.S.  378,  393-394, 
397-398;  Ex  Parte  Young  (1908)  209  U.S.  123, 
159-160).  The  property  having  been  depos- 
ited In  this  court  under  the  Interpleader 
statutes,  the  Eleventh  Amendment  does  not 
prevent  the  Federal  court  from  declaring  the 
right*  and  obligations  of  the  parties,  and 
enjoining  the  California  Savings  and  Loan 
Commissioner  from  interfering  with  such 
declared  rights.  [In  re  Tyler  ( 1893)  149  U.S. 
164].  The  State  having  consented  to  suit 
against  its  Savings  and  Loan  Commissioner, 
It  1*  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  proposition 
as  to  whether  he  1*  an  Indispensable  party 
or  a  necessary  party.    Suffice  It  to  say  be  Is  a 


proper  party,  and  rightly  so  In  this  Inter- 
pleader suit,  equitable  In  nature,  so  that 
this  court  may  finally  and  effectively  dispose 
of  the  entire  controversy  which  affects  some 
60,(X)0  persons. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  name  the  Savings  and 
Loan  Commissioner  personally  as  PJt.CP. 
25(d)  permits  a  public  official  to  be  sued  as 
a  party  In  bis  official  title  rather  than  by 
name. 

While  the  Court  has  already  made  findings 
and  an  order  (December  12.  1963)  that  the 
Shareholders  Protective  Committee  and  Its 
members  properly  represent  all  the  share- 
holders as  a  class,  further  comment  1*  proper 
In  view  of  the  position  of  the  Bank  Board 
that  such  a  Committee  is  not  compoeed  ex- 
clusively of  persons  who  will  benefit  by  the 
Bank  Board's  formula  to  create  preferred 
classes  of  shareholders  and  exclude  other 
classes  from  any  share  of  the  distributable 
surplus.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  class  action 
that  the  persons  representing  the  class  shall 
have  the  same  right*  a  one  another;  they 
may  have  unequal  right*,  or,  Indeed,  they 
may  have  conflicting  rights,  [Harria  v.  Palm 
Springs  Alpine  Estates,  Inc.  (9  Clr.  19C4)  829 
F.  2d  909]  but  still  be  of  a  class  [Chance  ▼. 
Superior  Court  of  Los  Angeles  County  et  al 
(1962)  58  Cal.  2d  276;  Hink  et  al  v.  Superior 
Court  of  Los  Angeles  County  et  al  (1962)  68 
Cal.  2d  921]. 

Regardless  of  the  amoimt  of  the  deposit 
by  any  shtireholder,  or  the  date  thereof,  or 
whether  or  not  the  account  was  pledged,  tlie 
thing   all   shareholders  have   In  common   1* 
that    they    were    depositors   In    Long    Beach 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association,  under 
one  common  charter  and  one  law  authorizing 
the  creating  of  the  Association  as  a  mutual 
Institution,  and  received  identical  passbooks. 
Here,   there  are   60,000   shareholders;    obvi- 
ously so  numerous  as  to  make  It  Impractica- 
ble to  bring  them  all  before  the  court.     Here, 
there  has  been  the  greatest  possible  notice 
to  all  the  shareholders  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  Association  and  the  Committee,  In- 
cluding a  copy  of  the  Complaint  In  Action 
No.   63-1072-PH,  sent  to  each  by  mall,   to- 
gether with  an  order  to  show  cause,  fixing 
a  time  and  place  to  object.  If  any  one  cared 
to  object.     One  person  showed  up  and  ob- 
jected,  but   has  proceeded   no  further,   and 
the  Court  must  conclude  that  he  1*.  and  all 
the  other  shareholders  are,  content  to  have 
the  matter  adjudicated  with  the  present  par- 
ties, under  the  pleadings  framing  the  Issues. 
One  Ross  and  several  others  showed  up  and 
asked  that  they  represent  themselves  as  In- 
tervenors rather  than  have  the  Committee 
represent  them,  but  each  asked  the  same  re- 
lief sought  by  the  Ccwnmlttee.  I.e.,  pro-rata 
distribution  of  the   distributable   assets   as 
provided  by  the  Statute,  the  charter,  and 
the  SetUement  Agreement.    Except  for  the 
Intervenors,    not    a    single    shareholder    has 
appeared  In  this  or  any  of  the  three  actions 
Objecting  to  either  the  position  taken   by 
the   Shareholders   Protective   Committee   or 
the  individuals  composing  It,  or  the  position 
taken  by  the  Association.    The  only  one  who 
is  objecting  is  the  Btmk  Board,  and  It  has 
and   claims    to  have   no   pecuniary   Interest 
whatsoever  In  any  of  the  property  In  custody 
of   the   court,   which   Is  the  subject  matter 
of    this    action    and    which   belongs    to    the 
shareholders    of    Long    Beach.      FJl.CP.    23 
"does  not  require  that  all  members  of  the 
class  be  Identically  situated  If  there  are  sub- 
stantial questions  either  of  law  or  fact  com- 
mon to  all."     [Harris  v.  Palm  Spnngs  Alpine 
Estates.  Inc.  (9  Clr.  19«4)  329  P.  2d  909-014]. 
And  the  fact  that  no  Investor  Is  objecting 
is  a  factor  to  be  considered.     Here,  In  this 
case,  where  process  would  be  required  to  be 
served   on  approximately  00,000  persons,  or 
separate   suits  filed.  It  is  most  appropriate 
to  heed  the  admonition  contained  in  the  last 
cited  case  (p.  913)  that: 

"Indeed   It   ha*    been   suggested    that   the 
•ultimate  effectiveness  of  tbe  federal   reme- 


dies'  In  this  area   'may  depend  In  a  large 
measure   on   the   applicability   of   the   claa* 
action  device,'  and  particularly  of  the  'spur- 
ious'   class   action    provided    by  Rule    33(a) 
(3)."     Wblle   that  case   holds  that  It  Is  a 
question  of  fact  to  be  tried,  a*  to  whether  or 
not  persons  properly  represent  a  class  (with 
which  there  can  be  no  quarrel),  the  undis- 
puted facts  related  herein  are  sufficient  for 
this  court  to  form*  it*  Judgment  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law  on  the  Motion  for  stmimary  Judg- 
ment.   Moreover,  it  seems  logical  that  "It  Is 
primarily    for    the    shareholders"    to    deter- 
mine   what    course    they    want    to    follow. 
[Denicke  et  al.  v.  Anplo-Colfjomto  Natl  Bank 
of  San  Francisco  (9  Cnr.  1944)  141  F.  2d  285. 
Cert.  den.  323  VS.  739].    It  cannot  be  over- 
looked    that     the     Shareholders     Protective 
Conunlttee  hold*  written  proxies  from  more 
than    a    majority    of    the    shareholders,    and 
that   all  shareholders   were   advised  of   the 
position  of  the  Shareholders  Protective  Com- 
mittee    and     the     Association,     before     the 
Merger  Agreement  wa*  *igned.  and  that  the 
same  (Committee  is  and  has  been  licensed 
by  the  State  of  California  for  18  years,  and 
that  the  Committee  has  participated  on  be- 
half of  the  shareholders  In  all  of  the  long 
series   of   litigation    and    In    the    Settlement 
Agreement.     I  hold   that  the   Shareholders 
Protective  Conunlttee  properly  represent*  all 
the  shareholders  as  a  class,  under  FJi.CJ*. 
23.     In  this  connection.  It  must  be  kept  In 
mind    that    the    members    of    the    Share- 
holders Protective  Committee,  and  the  Inter- 
venors are  also  suing  Individually  a*  share- 
holders  and   depositors    In   the   Association, 
and  they  have  a  right  to  have  their  Individ- 
ual   rights   declared,   and   In   doing   so,   the 
cotirt   cannot    escape   the    determination    of 
the   rights   of   all   shareholders   In   order   to 
determine  the  rights  of  one,  so  that  any  one 
not    a    party    to    this    action    could,    under 
PJl.CJ.  71.  enforce  those  rights  "by  the  same 
process  as  If  he  were  a  party." 

I  come  now  to  the  controlling  question 
set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  this  Memo- 
randiun..  I  have  read  the  briefs  of  the  par- 
ties, aind  the  cases  cited.  Most  of  the  cases 
are  wide  the  point.  I  am  satisfied,  and  hold, 
that  the  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Bank  Board,  or  either  of 
them,  or  the  majority  of  the  shareholders 
did  not  have  the  Uwful  power  to  alter  the 
pro-rata  rights  of  shareholders  from  that 
set  forth  In  the  law,  the  charter,  and  the 
Settlement  Agreement,  and  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Merger  Agreement  which  at- 
tempt to  do  so  are  void. 

The  Long  Beach  Federal  Savings  &  Ixxan 
Association  was  created  by  the  grant  of  a 
charter  to  it  under  the  term*  of  what  is  now 
12  U.S.C.  1464.  That  stotute  provides  that 
such  Association  shall 'be  "mutual;"  [12 
U.S.C.  1464(a)];  it  requires  that  "such  As- 
sociations shall  raise  their  capltsJ  only  in 
the  form  of  payment  on  such  shares  a*  are 
authorized  In  their  charters,  which  shares 
may  be  retired  as  is  therein  provided;"  [12 
UjS.C.  1464(b)];  it  permits  such  Associa- 
tions to  lend  their  funds  "on  the  security 
of  their  shares"  [12  U.S.C  1464(c)];  the 
Bank  Board  Is  given  power  to  make  rules 
and  regtilatlons  [12  U.S.C.  1464(d)(1)],  and 
It  is  a  proposition  well  established  in  the 
law  that  such  regulations  or  rules  or  other 
action  of  the  Board  cannot  be  contrary  to 
the  Statute,  or  in  excess  of  the  powers 
granted  by  the  Statute.  As  stated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  ManKattan  General 
Equipment  Co.  v.  Commissioner  of  IJi.S. 
(1936)   297  U.S.  129.  at  134: 

"The  power  of  an  administrative  officer  or 
board  to  administer  a  federal  statute  and  to 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to  that  end 
Is  not  the  power  to  make  law — for  no  such 
power  can  be  delegated  by  Congress — but 
the  p>ower  to  adopt  regulations  to  carry  Into 
effect  the  vrtll  of  Congress  as  expressed  by 
the  statute.  A  regtilatlon  which  does  not  do 
this,   but  operates   to  create  a  rule  out  of 
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harmony  with  the  statute.  Ls  a  mere  nullity. 
Lynch  v.  Tilden  Produce  Co..  265  US.  315. 
320-322;  Miller  v.  VS.,  294  U.S.  435,  439-440. 
and  casee  cited." 

The  Statute  In  12  U.S.C.  1464(1)  provides 
for  conversion  to  a  State  Association  and 
dissolution  by  two  methods:  one,  upon  vote 
of  not  less  than  61  per  cent  of  the  share- 
holders voting  at  a  meeting  specially  called 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  other,  by  negotia- 
tion which  does  not  contemplate  approval 
by  vote  of  the  shareholders.  Ina.smuch  as  the 
Board  required  approval  by  a  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  shareholders  at  a  meeting  spe- 
cially called  for  that  purpose  (Board  Order 
No.  17,777  dated  June  14,  1963— Exhibit  3-d- 
3),  It  must  be  concluded  that  the  Board 
and  the  Association  were  proceeding  under 
the  provisions  for  merger  and  dissolution  by 
vote  of  the  shareholders  (second  unnum- 
bered paragraph  of  12  U.S.C.  1464(1)  ].  which 
does  not  require  approval  of  the  Board  [Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  v  Greater  Dela- 
ware Valley  Federal  Savingn  <t  Loaii  Asso- 
ciation et  al  (3  Clr.  1960)  277  P.  2d  437 1,  and 
not  under  the  provisions  set  forth  In  the 
third  unnumbered  paragraph  of  that  sub-sec- 
tion upon  such  "equitable"  basts  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Bank  Board.  The  second 
unnumbered  paragraph  of  12  USG  1464(1), 
under  which  the  conversion  and  dissolution 
Is  had,  contains  the  second  Congressional  ex- 
pression In  the  Statute  as  to  the  distribution 
of  stock  upon  conversion  and  dissolution.  It 
reads:  "(6) — That  In  the  event  of  dissolution 
after  conversion,  the  members  or  sharehold- 
ers of  the  Association  will  share  on  a  mutual 
basis  In  the  assets  of  tte  Association  In  exact 
proportion  to  their  relative  share  of  account 
credits."  This  provision  Is  In  addition  to  the 
specific  requirements  of  sub-section  (b)  that 
the  shares  are  to  be  retired  as  pro'/lded  In 
the  charter.  And  the  charter  written,  signed 
and  Issued  by  the  Government  retiulres  a  pro- 
rata distribution  on  dissolution. 

Several  provisions  of  the  charter  Issued  to 
the  Association  by  the  Bank  Board  are  per- 
tinent. Section  9:  "•  •  •  All  holders  of  share 
accounts  shall  be  entitled  to  equal  distribu- 
tion of  net  assets,  pro-rata  to  the  value  of 
their  share  accounts.  In  the  event  of  volun- 
tary or  Involuntary  liquidation,  dissolution, 
or  winding  up  of  the  Association." 

Section  3  of  the  charter  provided  that  the 
Association  has  the  power  "to  wind  up  and 
dissolve,  merge,  consolidate,  or  reorganize 
in  the  manner  provided  by  law  and  rules 
and  regulations  made  thereunder."  The 
Bank  Board  contends  that  by  the  provisions 
In  Section  3  of  the  charter,  permitting  dis- 
solution "In  the  manner  provided  by  law 
and  rules  and  regulations  made  thereunder", 
gave  the  Board  the  power  to  make  the  dis- 
puted preferences  and  forfeitures  "Insisted" 
on  by  the  Bank  Board.  The  proposition 
that  a  special  provision  In  a  contract  (and 
the  charter  Is  a  contract  not  only  between 
the  Bank  Board  and  the  Association,  but 
between  each  shareholder  and  every  other 
shareholder — Dartmouth.  College  v.  Wood- 
ward. 17  U.S.  518) — prevails  over  a  general 
one,  Is  so  well  known  as  not  to  require  cita- 
tion by  authority.  Any  rule  or  regulation 
made  by  the  Board  (If  it  could  be  called  a 
rule  or  regulation )  for  winding  up  or  merger 
and  dissolution  thus  cannot  prevail  over  the 
specific  provision  In  the  charter  and  the 
statute  that  distribution  shall  be  made  pro- 
rata to  shareholders  In  the  event  of  dissolu- 
tion. Especially  is  this  so  in  view  of  the 
requirement  that  the  Association  shall  be 
mutual.  Article  16  of  the  charter  provided 
that  no  amendment  to  the  charter  shall  be 
made  unless  proposed  by  the  Directors  of 
the  Association.  Such  Directors  never  made 
any  proposal  to  amend  the  charter  so  as  to 
prefer  any  class  of  shareholders  over  any 
other,  as  "Insisted"  by  the  Board.  Nor  did 
the  Bank  Board. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  pro- 
visions "Instated"  on  by  the  Bank  Board 
would  prefer  one  class  of  shareholders  over 


another,  and  destroy  the  mutviallty  of  the 
shareholders,  and  this,  without  prior  notice 
to  those  who  deposited  their  money  after 
April  22.  1960,  or  who  pledged  their  accounts. 
Title  12  CPU.  583.3  provides  in  its  per- 
tinent part:  •••  •  •  Every  share,  member- 
ship, or  deposit  oertiflcate,  passbook,  or 
other  instrument  evidencing  a  withdraw- 
able investment  hereafter  Issued  by  an  In- 
sured Institution,  which  i«iys  or  proposes  to 
pay  a  different  rate  of  dividends  or  Inter- 
est upon  different  classes  or  shares  or  secu- 
rities, which  prefers  or  proposes  to  prefer, 
either  as  to  time  or  amount  of  participation 
In  earnings  or  assets  (except  by  way  of  a 
bonus  plan),  any  one  or  more  classes  of 
shares  or  securities.  •  •  •  must,  unless  the 
corporation  (PDIC)  spocincally  permits 
omission  of  one  or  more  of  such  resltals.  In- 
clude in  Its  provisions,  and  display  in  easily 
read  type,  a  full  and  understandable  state- 
ment of  the  method  •  •  •  or  the  dividend 
provisions,  or  both,  under  which  the  Institu- 
tion operates,  and  the  charge  or  charges, 
if  any.  for  the  privilege  of  becoming,  re- 
maining, or  ceasing  to  be  a  saver  or  investor 
In  the  institution." 

All  depositors,  at  all  times  before  as  well 
as  after  April  22nd.  1960.  were  Issued  an  Iden- 
tical passbook,  the  text  of  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Bank  Board.  Nothing  Is  said 
In  the  passbook,  and  indeed,  no  notice  was 
given  to  any  shareholder  at  the  time  he  de- 
posited his  money,  whether  In  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  dollars  or  one  million  dollars,  or 
at,  or  before  he  pledged  his  account,  that 
any  depositor  who  pledged  his  account  would 
forfeit  his  right  to  share  pro-rata  with  all 
Others,  or  that  If  the  deposit  was  In  excess 
of  $10,000.00,  he  would  forfeit  his  pro-raUi 
share.  The  Bank  Board  are  bound  by  their 
own  regulation,  unless  changed  In  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  [5  UJS.C.  1003].  The  above- 
quoted  regulation  has  never  been  changed. 
The  Bank  Board  cannot  ignore  this  regula- 
tion. fS^rrlce  v.  Dulles  et  al  (1957)  354  U.S. 
383;  U.S.  v.  Shaughnessy  (  1954  347  U.S.  260 J . 
F*urthermore,  all  depositors  were  given,  or 
had  made  available  to  them,  an  Identical 
copy  of  the  charter  which,  as  above  Indi- 
cated, calls  for  pro-rata  distribution,  and 
which.  It  Is  worthy  to  repeat,  constituted 
a  contract  by  each  shareholder  with  every 
other  shareholder. 

In  addition  to  the  charter  provision  for 
pro-rata  distribution  upon  dissolution,  the 
provisions  of  the  Settlement  Agreement 
dated  February  14th,  1962,  are  Important. 
That  Agreement  was  about  two  years  In  the 
process  of  negotiation.  Article  XV  there- 
of devotes  six  pages  to  the  matter  of  the 
proposed  merger  of  Long  Beach  with  Equi- 
table and  Its  dissolution.  It  Is  not  denied 
that  throughout  the  negotiations  the  Bank 
Board  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  get  the 
officers  of  Long  Beach  to  limit  accounts  which 
would  come  in  after  the  return  of  Long 
Beach  to  Its  elected  management.  But  the 
Agreement  contained  the  following  provi- 
sions with  relation  to  distribution  of  sur- 
plus or  net  assets  on  dissolution: 

"XV(h)  After  the  assumption  by  Equita- 
ble of  said  aggregate  principal  amount  of 
all  Long  Beach  share  accounts  and  after  the 
payment  or  the  making  by  Long  Beach  of 
provision  for  payment  of  all  creditor  and 
other  liabilities,  the  net  surplus,  reserves, 
and  undivided  profits  of  Long  Beach  shall 
be  distributed  as  and  when  available  to  Long 
Beach  shareholders  of  recnrd  at  the  close  of 
business  of  the  date  (herein  called  'Af^roval 
day)  on  which  such  plan  shall  be  approved 
by  the  members  of  Long  Beach  as  follows: 

"(1)  Each  such  shareholder  shall  be  en- 
titled to  such  part  of  the  amount  of  such 
distribution  as  the  dollar  value  In  principal 
of  his  share  account  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Approval  Day  bears  to  the  total  dol- 
lar value  in  principal  of  all  Long  Beach  share 
accounts  at  the  same  time   (not  including 


said  adjusting  dividends  tn  the  compute, 
tlon) .  Each  such  shareholder  shall  be  giv«Q 
written  notice  of  his  proportionate  share  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  Approval  Day. 

"(11)  Such  distribution  shall  be  made  tnm 
time  to  thne.'as  directed  by  the  Long  Beach 
Directors  subject  to  the  next  following  sub- 
paragraphs  (111),  (Iv),  (v).  and  (vl).  uatU 
the  total  net  surplus,  reserves  and  undi- 
vlded  profits  and  any  other  remaining  a*, 
sets  ol  Long  Beach  have  been  collected,  con- 
verted  Into  cash,  and  distributed  according 
to  such  plan." 

The  Settlement  Agreement  thus  followed 
the  terms  of  the  charter.  It  Incorporated  the 
entire  agreement  of  the  parties.  It  was  relied 
upon  by  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Long 
Beach  Association  and  Its  shareholders  la 
dismissing  the  many  actions  therein  men- 
tioned, aiid  by  Equitable.  If  the  doctrine  ot 
estoppel  has  any  place  In  this  case,  It  Is  more 
properly  Invoked  In  favor  of  the  Association 
and  Its  shareholders,  rather  than  against 
them. 

The  Government's  assertion  that  Mr. 
Gregory,  President  of  Long  Beach,  orally 
promised  to  "screen"  the  accounts  Is  denied 
by  Mr  Gregory,  but  it  is  Immaterial  whether 
It  Is  true  or  not  as  Gregory  had  no  such 
power 

The  Order  of  the  Bank  Board  of  March 
22.  1962  (No.  15681)  made  pursuant  to  Article 
XI  of  the  Settlement  Agreement,  provided 
specifically  that:  "(3)  All  rights,  powers  and 
privileges  of  said  Association's  members,  of- 
ficers and  directors  are  restored."  No  restric- 
tion of  any  kind  was  placed  on  securing  new 
"members'"  (shareholders),  and  It  thus  fol- 
lows that  any  one  who  became  a  member  or 
shareholder  after  the  return  of  the  Associa- 
tion had  exactly  the  same  rights  as  every 
other  previous  member.  They  were  Issued  a 
passbook  approved  by  the  Bank  Board,  which 
was  Identical  to  all  previously  Issued  pass- 
books. 

The  Government  asserts  that  every  Fed- 
erally chartered  Association  takes  its  char- 
ter subject  to  any  changes  that  may  be  made 
by  law.  What  Congress  can  do  Is  one  thing, 
but  what  the  Bank  Board  can  do  Is  quite 
another.  The  changes  here  "Insisted"  on  by 
the  Bank  Board  were  not  by  Congress,  but 
by  the  Bank  Board,  and  were,  in  fact,  con- 
trary to  the  Statute,  to  the  charter  Issued 
by  the  Bank  Board,  Its  own  Settlement  Agree- 
ment, apd  contrary  to  Its  own  regulations. 

The  Statute  provided  for  the  Association 
to  be  a  mutual  Association,  and  In  a  mutual 
Association  preference  cannot  be  given  to 
one  depositor  or  shareholder  over  another. 
In  Intermountain  B  &  L  Assn  et  al  v.  Gal- 
legos  et  al  (9  Clr.  1935)  78  F.  2d  972.  at  980. 
the  Court  said:  "The  pledge  of  the  asseU  of 
a  building  association  for  the  retirement  of 
a  certain  class  of  its  stock,  In  preference  to 
others.  Is  so  violative  of  the  elementary  re- 
quirements of  equality  and  mutality  as  to 
be  absolutely  void   " 

In  Pacific  Coast  Savings  Society  v.  Sturde- 
vant  (1913)  165  Cal.  687,  the  CaUfornla  Su- 
preme Court  had  occasion  to  comment  on 
the  overriding  necessity  of  equality  of  treat- 
ment to  depositors  or  shareholders  in  a  mu- 
tual Institution.  It  said,  at  page  692: 
"•  •  •  we  think  the  better  view  Is  that  fol- 
lowed by  the  court  below. — namely,  that 
when  the  corporation  becomes  Insolvent  all 
stockholders,  Including  those  who  have  given 
notice,  pursuant  to  the  by-laws,  of  with- 
drawal, stand  upon  an  equal  footing.  The 
theory  upon  which  this  view  is  to  be  stis- 
talned  is  well  stated  In  the  following  quo- 
tation from  English  on  Building  Associations 
(2d  Ed.  Sec.  514)  :  'The  truth  is  that  there 
is  InnpUed.  In  the  very  essence  of  the  building 
association  scheme,  an  agreement  between 
the  members  of  every  association.  In  the  light 
of  which  all  other  agreements,  and  all  rules 
and  by-laws,  must  be  read,  and  to  which  they 
must  be  conformed;  and  that  Is  the  agree- 


0>«nt  that  all  burdens  shall  be  equally  borne, 
«a  well  as  all  proflu  equally  shared — that  the 
whole  enterprise  shall  be  conducted,  and  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  participants 
IQ  It  shall  be  adjusted  on  a  basis  of  strict 
mutuality,  equality,  and  fairness.  To  permit 
one  member,  or  one  set  of  members,  to  be 
pfljd  in  full  at  the  expense  of  others  who 
get  less  U  not  to  carry  out  that  scheme  or 
agreement,  unlaM  there  Is  something  which 
glvM  the  former  an  equity  superior  to  the 
latter,  whereby  they  have  a  twtter  and  strong- 
er claim  upon  the  property  of  the  Association. 
Where  one  has  subscribed  to  and  paid  up 
etock  upon  a  distinct  understanding  that  it 
la  to  be  preferred  over  others  that  have  paid 
less,  there  Is  such  a  superior  equity.  But 
there  Is  nothing  in  the  mere  fact  that  one 
has  given  a  certain  number  of  days'  notice 
that  he  wants  his  money,  whereby  he  is,  ipso 
facto.  Invested  with  an  equity  to  receive  It 
superior  to  that  of  one  who  has  not  given 
iuch  notice.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  to 
counterbalance,  much  less  outweigh,  the 
Inequltableness,  of  permitting  him  to  take 
the  fund  belonging  to  his  fellows  In  order 
to  pay  himself.'  And  the  learned  author  goes 
on  to  quote  with  approval  the  following  dec- 
laration of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penndyl- 
vanla  in  Christian's  Appeal,  102  Pa.  St.  184, 
180 :  'When  a  Building  Association  has  failed 
to  fulfill  the  objects  of  its  creation  and  has 
become  hopelessly  Insolvent  •  •  •  after  ex- 
penses Incident  to  the  administration  of  Its 
assets  are  deducted,  the  general  creditors. 
If  any.  should  be  first  paid  In  full,  and  the 
residue  of  the  funds  should  be  distributed. 
pro  rata,  among  those  whose  claims  are  based 
upon  stock  of  the  Association,  whether  they 
have  withdrawn  and  bold  orders  for  the 
withdrawal  value  thereof  or  not.'  " 

And  while  the  charter  may  be  subject  to 
changes  by  Congress,  In  the  public  Interest. 
there  are  limitations  in  that  respect  also.  In 
Treigle  ▼.  Acme  Homestead  Ass'n  (1936)  297 
UjS.  189.  The  Court  had  under  consideration 
a  statute  of  Louisiana  which  attempted  to 
alter  the  rights  of  previously  existing  share- 
holders in  the  proportion  to  be  p>ald  to  them. 
The  Court  held  it  void,  and  said,  at  page 
196: 

"The  provision  Is  comparable  to  a  statute 
declaring  that  whereas  preferred  stockhold- 
ers heretofore  have  enjoyed  a  priority  In  the 
distribution  of  assets.  In  that  respect  they 
shall  hereafter  stand  pari  passu  with  com- 
mon stockholders.  Such  an  Interference 
with  the  right  of  contract  cannot  be  Justified 
by  saying  that  in  the  public  interest  the  op- 
erations of  Building  Associations  may  be 
controlled  and  regulated,  or  that  In  the 
same  Interest  their  charters  may  be  amend- 
ed. The  statute  merely  attempts,  for  no 
discernible  public  purpose,  the  abrogation  of 
contracts  between  members  and  the  Associa- 
tion lawful  when  made.  This  cannot  be  done 
under  the  guise  of  amending  the  charter 
powers  of  the  corporation." 

See  Also:  Huntington  v.  Savings  Bank 
(1877)  98  U.S.  388.  Hamilton  Natl  Bank  v. 
District  of  ColumlHa  (1948)  156  P.  2d  843-846. 

The  provisions  "'Insisted'"  on  by  the  Bank 
Board  not  only  are  contrary  to'  the  Statute, 
the  charter,  the  Settlement  Agreement  and 
their  own  regulations,  but  they  also  vloalte 
the  private  contracts  made  by  the  share- 
holder with  the  Association  when  such 
shareholder  pledged  his  account.  Numerous 
regulations  of  the  Bank  Board  Implement  the 
provisions  of  12  U.S.C.  1484(c)  permitting 
shareholders  to  borrow  on  the  security  of 
their  shares.  All  the  loans  which  would  be 
affected  by  the  Bank  Board"s  "Insisted"'  pro- 
visions, were  made  long  before  the  Bank 
Board  ever  asserted  the  right  to  penalize  such 
borrowers  by  cutting  them  out  of  any  dis- 
tribution of  the  surplus.  The  form  for  as- 
signment of  the  passbooks  for  the  purpose 
of  pledging  such  account  for  loans  was  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board.  The  Board  cannot 
now  Ignore  It,  and  alter  the  mutual  obliga- 


tions between  the  borrower  and  the  Associ- 
ation by  penalizing  the  borrower  simply  be- 
cause he  borrowed. 

The  OoTemmait  contends  that  in  the 
event  the  court  doea  not  agree  wlttx  Its  posi- 
tion, the  cotirt  muat  remand  the  matter  to 
the  Bank  Board.  The  position  is  not  well 
taken  for  the  reason  that  the  action  of  the 
Bank  Board,  being  out  of  harmony  with, 
and  contrary  to,  the  law,  the  charter,  the 
Settlement  Agreement,  and  the  Bank  Board's 
own  regulations.  Is  a  nullity.  [Manhattan 
General  Equip.  Co.  t.  Commissioner  /_R.5., 
supra].  Hamilton  Natl  Bank  t.  District  of 
Columbia  (D.C.  1948)  156  P.  2d  843,  quoted 
with  approval  Manhattan  General  Equip. 
Co.  V.  Commissioner,  supra,  but  remanded 
the  case  to  the  local  taxing  authorities  to 
carry  out  their  Judgment.  In  that  case  a 
remand  was  required  to  permit  ministerial 
acts  of  tax  calculations.  Here,  there  Is 
nothing  to  remand. 

The  contested  provisions  of  the  Merger 
Agreement  are  either  In  compliance  with 
the  law  or  they  are  not.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  they  are  not  and  that  they  are  a  "mere 
nullity."  The  Bank  Board  proposed  the 
language,  and  agreed  to  the  insertion  of  the 
provision  that  the  validity  of  any  part  ot 
the  Agreement  could  be  contested.  It  was 
notified,  In  advance  of  its  approval  of  the 
Merger  Agreement,  that  the  Association  and 
the  Shareholders  Protective  Committee  were 
going  to  contest  the  validity  of  the  disputed 
provision  of  the  Agreement,  and  that  prob- 
ably Equitable  would  file  a  suit  in  inter- 
pleader. The  Bank  Board  nevertheless  ap- 
proved the  Merger  Agreement  with  the  pro- 
vision permitting  legal  testing  of  any  part 
thereof,  and  thereafter  notified  the  parties 
to  the  Agreement  and  the  Savings  and  Loan 
Conamlssloner  of  the  State  of  California  that 
Its  ResoluUon  No.  17,177  [Exhibit  3(d)(6)] 
approving  the  Agreement  was  "satisfied." 
In  reliance  upon  the  provision  of  the  Merg- 
er Agreement  permitting  legal  testing  of  any 
part  of  It,  and  in  reliance  upon  the  notifi- 
cation that  Its  Resolution  approving  the 
Agreement  was  "satlsfled,"  the  parties  pro- 
ceeded to  and  did  complete  the  merger,  and 
Immediately  filed  the  suits  to  contest  the 
validity  of  the  disputed  provisions  of  the 
Agreement. 

The  only  sensible  conclusion  one  can  reach 
is  that,  like  the  California  Savings  and  Loan 
Commissioner,  the  Bank  Board  agreed  to  be. 
and  is.  bound  to  abide  the  Judgment  of  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  This  court 
is  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  It  has 
Jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter  and  the 
parties,  and  there  Is  nothing  further  the 
Bank  Board  can  do  even  if  the  matter  were 
remanded. 

This  Is  not  a  case  for  review  of  the  rvile- 
maklng  power  under  6  UJ3.C.  1003;  and  It  is 
not  a  case  under  6  U.S.C.  1004  concerning 
adjudicatory  powers,  as  there  was  no  hear- 
ing, no  findings.  Just  the  order  of  the  Bank 
Board  and  Its  admitted  "Insistence"  on  hav- 
ing the  objected-to  provisions  in  the  Agree- 
ment. It  Is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  tui- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  strik- 
ing an  Indian's  name  from  the  allotment  list 
and  canceling  the  certificate  which  had 
theretofore  been  Issued.  The  Supreme  Court 
required  the  restoration  of  the  name  to  the 
rolls  and  the  restoration  of  the  certificate  by 
mandamus.  But  here,  there  Is  nothing  to 
mandamus.  Nevertheless,  the  comments  of 
the  cotu-t  are  pertinent.  It  said:  Garfield  v. 
U.S.  (1908)  211  U.S.  249,  at  page  262:  "In  our 
view  this  case  resolves  Itself  Into  a  question 
of  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
In  the  premises,  as  conferred  by  the  acts  of 
Congress.  We  appreciate  fully  the  purpose  of 
Congress  In  numerous  acts  of  legislation  to 
confer  authority  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  administer  upon  the  Indian  lands, 
and  previous  decisions  of  this  court  have 
shown  Its  refusal  to  sanction  a  Judgment 
Interfering  with  the  Secretary  where  he  acts 


within  the  powers  conferred  by  law.  But,  as 
has  been  affirmed  by  this  court  in  fcxmer 
decisions,  there  Is  no  place  in  our  constitu- 
tional system  for  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
{>ower,  and  if  the  Secretary  has  exceeded  the 
authority  conferred  uix>n  him  by  law,  then 
there  is  power  in  the  cotu^  to  restore  the 
statxis  of  the  parties  aggrieved  by  such  un- 
warranted action." 

In  Miller  v.  US.  (1936)  204  n.S.  435,  the 
court  stated,  at  page  440:  "The  only  author- 
ity conferred,  or  which  could  be  conferred,  by 
the  statute  Is  to  make  regxilatlons  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  the  Act — ^not  to  amend  It." 
Here,  the  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  eetabllsh 
"mutual"  building  and  locm  associations,  the 
shareholders  or  depositors  of  which  should 
stand  equally  in  all  rights.  The  provisions 
"Insisted"  on  by  the  Bank  Bocuxl  do  not  do 
that,  but  create  retroepectlve  and  retroactive 
classes  of  shareholders,  and  give  them  prefer- 
ence over  others  whose  rights  are  illegally 
forfeited.  And  this  without  any  previous 
notice  and  contrary  to  their  own  regulations 
and  the  terms  and  Intent  of  the  Statute. 

While  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  gen- 
vUne  issue  as  to  the  fact  that  the  share- 
holders ratified  the  Merger  Agreement  in 
reliance  upon  the  right  and  the  declared 
purpose  to  bring  legal  proceedings  to  en- 
force pro-rata  distribution,  if  that  conclu- 
sion were  not  warranted,  and  If,  as  con- 
tended by  the  Bank  Board,  the  64.4  per  cent 
of  the  eligible  shareholders  voted  to  approve 
the  Merger  Agreement  in  reliance  on  the  pref- 
erential treatment  for  certain  classes  as 
"Insisted""  on  by  the  Bank  Board,  such  pro- 
vision in  the  Agreement  would  nevertheless 
be  void.  This,  for  the  reason  that  the  ma- 
jority Stockholders  cannot  appropriate  a 
minoi^Jty  shareholders'  Interest  In  property 
belonging  to  a  corporation,  to  the  detriment 
of  minority  stockholders.  [Lebold  et  al  -w. 
Inland  Steel  Co.  (7  Cir.  1942)  128  FAl  369, 
Cert.  den.  316  U.S.  675],  See  also:  Southern 
Pac.  Co.  v.  Boifert  et  al  (1919)  260  U.S.  483; 
Pepper  v  Litton  (1939)  308  U.8.  295;  Jack- 
son V.  LuAeling  (1874)  88  UB.  616. 

I  conclude  that  neither  the  majority  of 
the  shareholders,  nor  the  crfBcers  and  direc- 
tors of  Long  Beach,  nor  the  Bank  Board,  new 
Equitable,  acting  singly  or  in  concert,  had 
the  power  to  make  the  forfeittires  and  pref- 
erences as  set  forth  In  the  contested  provi- 
sions of  the  Merger  Agreement;  that  such 
provisions  are  void,  as  a  matter  of  law;  that 
no  remand  Is  required  to  be  made  to  the 
Board;  and  that  all  shareholders,  regardless 
of  the  size  or  date  of  deposit  and  regardless 
of  any  pledge  of  their  shares,  are  entitled  to 
a  pro-rata  distribution  of  the  distributable 
surplus  of  the  Long  Beach  Association. 

The  Bank  Board  relies  heavily  on  Fahey  v 
Mallonee  (1947)  83'  VJ8.  246.  but  that  case 
Involved  the  right  of  the  Bank  Board  to  ap- 
point a  conservator  to  take  charge  of  the 
entire  assets  of  the  Association,  and  did  not 
In  any  way  involve  the  taking  of  one  share- 
holder's property  and  money,  and  giving  It 
to  another,  as  the  Bank  Board  attempted  to 
do  here. 

In  Reich  et  al.  v.  Webb  et  al..  No  18457. 
decided  August  18th,  1964,  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit said,  as  to  one  of  the  holdings  In  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  v.  Greater 
Delaware  Valley  Federal  Savings  A  Loan  Asso- 
ciation (3  Clr.  1960)  277  F.  2d  437:  "Basi- 
cally, the  holding  stands  for  nothing  more 
than  a  declaration  that  substantive  liability 
cannot  be  created  by  the  Bank  Board  apart 
from  statute,  a  proposition  with  which  we 
fully  agree."  In  this  case,  the  provisions  In 
the  Merger  Agreement  "insisted  on"  by  the 
Bank  Board  attempt  to  create  substantive 
Uabllltv  agalnsrt  all  those  whose  deposits  ex- 
ceed $io,000.00.  or  who  have  pledged  their 
stock  for  loans,  and  In  favor  of  all  those  who 
do  not  fall  within  those  categcwles.  • 

The  Bank  Board  claims  the  plaintiffs  and 
cross-complainants  and  intervenors  are 
estopped   from   challenging  the  validity   of 
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the  disputed  provlalons.  Tliii  Is  not  so  for 
several  reasons:  first,  tbe  Board  proposed  the 
langiuic*  ^  Article  VH  to  tbe  effect  tb&t 
any  sharek^lder  could  contest  the  validity 
of  the  Afreement  or  any  part  of  It.  and  the 
Association  and  tbe  sbareliolder.  In  tbelr 
meetings,  relied  upon  that  proposai  by  the 
Boctfd  and  acted  on  It.  Bo  did  tbe  Savings 
and  Loan  Oommlasloner  of  the  State  of 
California.  Secondly,  tbe  Association  did 
nothing  tA  Induce  the  Bank  Board  to  put  the 
disputed  provisions  hi  the  Agreement,  but 
by  admission  of  defendants,  the  Bank 
Board  "Insisted"  on  tbe  disputed  provisions, 
and  consented  to  tbe  provision  permitting  a 
suit  to  test  the  validity  of  the  Merger 
Agreement  "or  any  part  thereof."  And  the 
law  does  not  prevent  a  shareholder  from  ac- 
cepting such  benefits  as  may  be  accorded 
him  by  a  dissolution  or  merger,  and  also 
from  suing  for  "what  he  claims  is  his  lawful 
right  to  have.  [Lebold  et  al.  v.  Inland  Steel 
Co.  (1043)  125  F.  3d  369.  cert.  den.  316  UJS. 
675.  J 

Tbe  parties  have  filed  affidavits  and  coun- 
ter-affidavits ranging  over  a  wide  field  of 
facts  and  conclusions  other  than  covered 
and  found  herein.  But  none  of  such  facts 
In  said  affidavits  and  counter-affidavits, 
other  than  as  stated  herein,  are  necessary 
or  material  to  a  decision  of  the  whole  case, 
and  tbe  facts  as  stated  herein  are  material 
and  without  any  genuine  issue,  and  are  all 
that  are  material  or  necessary  to  a  decision 
that  tbe  plaintiffs,  cross-complainants  and 
Intervenora  are  entitled  to  tbe  Judgment 
herein  Indicated  that  the  disputed  provi- 
sions In  tbe  Merger  Agreement  are  illegal 
and  void,  and  that  the  action  of  the  Bank 
Board  in  "insisting"  on  them  as  a  condition 
of  tbe  merger  was  arbitrary  anA  contr'ary  to, 
and  without  authority  in.  law.' 

While  this  Memorandum  is  primarily  ad- 
dressed to  Action  No.  63-1107-PH.  a  further 
examination  of  the  pleadings  and  Motions 
for  summary  judgment  in  Cases  No.  63-1072- 
PH  (to  which  Equitable  has  consented  to  be 
a  party,  and  for  which  an  order  will  be 
sigrned  when  presented),  and  No.  63-1230- 
PH,  demonstrates  that  the  facts  found  here- 
in as  material  to  a  decision  of  the  whole  case 
are  true,  without  any  genuine  Issue  thereto, 
and  the  legal  conclusions  herein  stated  are 
equally  applicable  to  and  controlling  as  to 
each  of  said  latter  numbered  cases,  without 
ftzrtber  findings,  conciuslons,  or  discussion. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  P.R.C.P.  63, 
the  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law 
stated  herein  are  sufficient  so  as  not  to  re- 
quire any  findings  of  fact  or  conclusions  of 
law  in  any  of  the  three  cases. 

Counsel  for  the  prevailing  parties  will  pre- 
pare, submit,  and  serve  Judgments  in  each 
of  the  three  cases  In  accordance  with  the 
conclusions  and  decisions  herein  expressed. 
If  not  too  much  of  a  bxirden.  It  would  be 
preferable  to  spell  out  in  the  Judgments  the 
exact  amount  of  each  slvareholder  account 
(using  a  code  number)  and  the  exact  amount 
of  shares  in  Equitable  to  which  that  ac- 
count is  entitled. 

Dated:  Loe  Angeles,  Cullfornla,  this  21 
day  of  September,  1964. 

PiEHSON  M.  Hall. 
US.  District  Judge. 

'  The  cases  filed  In  this  court  arising  out  of 
that  and  subsequent  disputes  with  the  Bank 
Board  are  cases  numbered:  5421.  7989,  13953, 
13979.  15888,  16772,  16773,  16774,  16775.  16846. 
17133.  17152.  18905,  15-57.  378-58.  506-60, 
462-61,  63-590,  63-1072,  63-1107.  and  63-1230. 
The  refxjrted  decisions  cover  more  than  400 
pages  of  the  Federal  Supplement  and  the 
Federal  Reporter.  2d.,  as  follows: 

Mall^nee  v.  Fahey  (DC.  SD.Callf.  1946) 
68  F.  Supp.  418; 


FaJiet  ▼.  JtfaZkmee  (1947)  333  UJ3.  345.  67 
B.CTt.   1683.  81  LJM.  2030: 

KxParte  Fthty  ( 1947)  832  UZJ.  258, 67  a  Ct. 
1568.  91  L.  Sd.  2041; 

MmOonee  v.  FaJie^  (D.C.  IMO)  14  PAJ>. 
373; 

Home  Loan  BanJe  Board  v.  ItalUmee  (0  Clr. 
1052)  196  P.  2d  336.  Cert.  den.  346  UJ3.  952, 
73  S.  C7t.  863,  07  L.Bd.  1374: 

MaTtonee  v.  Fahej/  (0  Clr.  1952)  300  F.  2d 
018: 

Fahey  v.  O'Melveny  J,  Myers  (0  Clr.  1053) 
200  F.  2d  420.  Beh.  den.  Deoemtter  17,  1952, 
Cert.  den.  346  VM.  062.  73  S.Ct.  883.  07  L.Ed. 
1374,  Reb.  den.  346  UJi.  978,  73  S.  Ct.  1120,  97 
L.Ed.  1303; 

Fahey  v.  Calverley  (9  Clr.  1953)  208  F.  2d 
197,  Beh.  den.  December  19,  1953,  Cert.  den. 
Vtley  v.  Fahey,  347  VS.  955.  74  S.  681.  98 
L.Sd.  1100; 

Malkmee  v.  Fahey  (DC.  SJD.  Calif.  1953) 
117  F.  Supp.  259; 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  San  Francisco 
V.  Long  Beach  Federal  Smvingt  A  Loan  As- 
sociation  (D.C.   1054)    122  F.  Supp.  401; 

Mallonee  v.  Fahey  (DC.  1954)  122  F.  Supp. 
472; 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  San  Francisco 
V.  Long  Beach  Federal  Savings  <t  Loan  As- 
sociation (D.  C.  1964)    122  F.  Supp.  960; 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco V.  Hall  (9  Clr.  1955)  225  F.  2d  349.  Reh. 
den.  10/12/55,  Cert.  den.  Mallonee,  Bucklin 
Ji  Fergus  V.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  San 
Francisco,  et  al.  360  U.S.  968.  76  3.  Ct.  438, 
lOOL.  Ed.  840; 

Long  Beach  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation V.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  San 
Francisco  (1965)  76  S.  Ct.  32,  100  L.  Ed.  1517; 

Amman  v.  Home  Investment  Co.  (9  Cir. 
1957)  248  F.  2d  758; 

Long  Beach  Federal  Sarings  <fr  I.oan  Asso- 
ciation V.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
(DC.  1960)    189  F.  Supp.  589; 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  v.  Long 
Beach  Federal  Savings  A  Loan  Association 
(9  Cir.  1961)  295  F.  2d  403,  Reh.  den.  11/17/61. 

The  Cotirt  takes  Judicial  notice  of  such 
files  and  records  and  reported  decisions,  as 
well  as  the  record  of  several  hearings  before, 
and  reports  of,  Congressional  Committees 
which  investigated  the  disputes  between  the 
Long  Beach  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation and   the   Home   Loan   Ban".   Board. 

•  The  Board  had  more  than  a  "tendency 
to  wobble"  in  Its  position.  The  phrase  is 
borrowed  from  Judge  Pope  in  Anglo-Cana- 
dian Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.  v.  Federal  Maritime 
Com-n  (9  Clr.  Cir.  1962)  310  F.  2d  606,  at 
611.    See:  Footnote  4. 

•  By  stipulation,  an  Order  was  made  for  the 
distribution  of  about  seven  million  dollars 
worth  of  stock  which  had  been  deposited  in 
court,  so  that  the  disputed  stock  remaining 
is  valued  at  something  more  than  $2  million. 

•  Because  the  Court  has  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  following  tbe  positions  of  the  Bank 
Board,  some  comment  should  be  made  with 
relation  thereto:  A  decision  thereon  is  not 
necessary  to  the  conclusions  reached  here. 
It  l8  claimed  that  the  Board  "insisted"  on 
the  provisions  because  of  their  "concern" 
over  the  flow  of  money  into  the  Association 
in  large  deposits  after  Its  return  on  April  2, 
1962.  But  the  Affidavit  of  Professor  Mc- 
Murray,  former  Chairman  of  the  Bank  Board, 
shows  that  in  July,  1962,  when  they  first  de- 
manded exclusion  of  accounts  of  $100,000.00 
and  over,  their  "concern"  was  not  over  the 
Inflow  of  funds,  but  over  the  outflow  of  money 
from  the  institution.     His  affidavit  states: 

"In  July,  1962,  during  the  merger  negotia- 
tions, the  Long  Beach  management  advl.«;ed 
the  Bank  Board  that  approximately  $7,000,- 
000  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  Associa- 
tion aftei;  the  June  30.  1962  dividend.  The 
Board  became  concerned  about  this  situa- 
tion."    [Paragraph  6  of  the  Affidavit]. 
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KZTBNSION  OF  REMARBOS 
or 

HON.  SAMUa  S.  STRATTON 

or  mw  TOKx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSEI^TATIVES 

Saturday. lOctaber  3. 1964 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  thl» 
2d  session  of  the  8Sth  Congress  comes  to 
a  close,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  report  to  the  people  of  the  35th 
District  of  New  York,  whom  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  here,  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  Congress,  just  u  I 
have  done  each  year  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  Jn  this  body.  As  their 
Consressmaa  I  believe  I  have  an  obllga- 
tion  to  keep  them  posted  on  how  their 
elected  representative  has  tried  to  dis- 
charge the  heavy  responslbllitlea  en- 
trusted to  him.  Because  Congress  re- 
mained in  session  all  year  last  year,  it 
was  not  feasible  for  me  to  report  on  the 
record  of  that  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress. For  that  reason  this  report  will 
cover  both  sessions,  1963  and  1964. 

MA  JOB  aCCOMPLBKMKIVTa 

Even  its  critics  will,  I  think,  agree  tliat 
the  88th  Congress  has  been  a  most  pro- 
ductive one,  with  more  major  legislation 
enacted  than  any  other  Congress  In  re- 
cent years,  perhaps  in  our  entire  his- 
tory. We  got  off  to  a  slow  start,  but  we 
have  more  than  made  It  up  in  what  has 
been  written  Into  law  since  the  tragic 
events  of  last  November.  I  would  not  be 
honest,  however,  if  I  did  not  acknowledge 
that  most  of  these  major  legislative 
achievements  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible except  for  broad  bipartisan  suK>ort. 
Only  because  substantial  numbers  of 
members  of  both  major  political  pEuties 
voted  for  these  bills  were  they  passed. 
So  it  is  clear  that  the  achievements  of 
this  Congress  are  not  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  any  one  party.  In  the  following 
paragraph  I  would  like  to  review  for  you 
some  of  the  more  Important  of  these 
accomplishments,  and  try  to  point  out 
the  specific  impact  which  each  has  on 
the  particular  problems  of  our  own  35th 
District. 

Three  of  the  most  important  bills  we 
passed  were  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty, 
adopted  In  the  first  session;  the  historic 
civil  rights  bill,  representing  the  greatest 
single  advance  in  this  field  since  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  100  years 
ago;  and  the  $11.5  billion  tax  cut  bill 
The  tax  cut  bill  has  a  special  significance 
for  our  district  because  for  some  time  six 
of  our  eight  counties  have  been  suffering 
from  heavy  unemployment.  The  tax  cut 
bill,  favored  overwhelmingly  by  business 
and  having  broad  bipartisan  support,  was 
designed  to  stimulate  business  activity, 
generate  more  profits  and  thus  In  turn 
more  actual  tax  revenue,  and  put  more 
people  to  work.  Already  we  have  begim 
to  feel  the  effects  of  this  unique  economic 
gamble.  After  all,  nearly  $2  billion  of 
tills  total  of  $11.5  billion  comes  into  New 
York  State,  a  tremendous  shot  In  the 
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trm.  Particularly  because  of  this  bin, 
itnd  particularly  because  of  several  other 
pieces  of  legislation,  unonployment  has 
now  declined  sharply  in  our  district,  with 
three  countlcB  recently  dropping  off  the 
serious  unemployment  list.  Ilils  is  good 
news.  Incidentally,  Congress  also  agreed 
to  try  to  eliminate  those  wartime  excise 
taxes  next  year,  if  the  economy  continues 
to  move  upward.  Beside  the  tax  cut. 
Congress  took  other  steps  to  simulate 
business  and  end  unemployment.  Last 
year  we  voted  more  funds  for  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  program — APW — 
in  all  more  than  $4  million  in  Federal 
assistance  under  this  program  has  now 
come  Into  our  35th  District,  all  in  re- 
sponse to  local  requests,  thereby  help- 
ing not  only  to  put  people  to  work,  but 
also  to  build  needed  hospitals,  water  and 
sewer  lines,  street*,  and  public  buildings. 
The  six  counties  eligible  for  this  help, 
by  the  way — Ontario,  Yates,  Seneca, 
Cayuga.  Otsego,  and  Montgomery — have 
fared  considerably  better  than  most 
other  congressional  districts  have  done. 
Perhaps  this  is  partly  because,  at  my 
suggestion,  the  Community  Facilities  Ad- 
ministration held  a  specied  conference  on 
how  this  program  operates  almost  2  years 
ago  in  Geneva,  in  December  1962.  Un- 
derstanding what  the  bill  could  do,  and 
how  to  go  about  applying,  our  areas  were 
therefore  better  prepared  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  It.  Unfortunately,  the  funds 
for  this  APW  program  have  now  run  out, 
alth'ough  many  communities  are  still 
seeking  help  under  it.  I  have  been  trying 
hard  to  get  the  program  reactivated,  but 
Congress  adjourned  without  acting  on  my 
proposal.  I  still  hope,  though,  that  APW 
can  be  revived  in  the  next  Congress. 

In  addition  the  88th  Congress  passed 
a  manpower  training  act,  to  help  unem- 
ployed persons  pick  up  new  skills  to  help 
them  find  new  jobs.  Projects  under  this 
act  are  already  in  progress  in  Cayuga, 
Cortland,  Chenango,  and  Montgomery 
Counties,  and  are  under  consideration 
elsewhere.  We  also  passed  a  vocational 
Education  Act,  and  training  programs  in 
these  fields  are  underft'ay  In  Amsterdam, 
Geneva,  and  Auburn.  We  passed  the 
food  stamp  plan  to  help  needy  families 
enrich  their  diets  with  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's surplus  foods,  purchasing  them 
through  their  own  neighborhood  grocery 
store  rather  than  by  direct  handouts. 
And  the  antlpoverty  program  was  en- 
acted. Basically  this  bill  Is  intended  to 
help  unemployed  people,  especially 
young  i>eople,  get  the  extra  schooling 
and  training  they  need  to  qualify  for 
available  jobs  in  today's  complex  techni- 
cal world.  Amsterdam  and  Auburn  are 
both  already  planning  projects  to  take 
advantage  of  the  help  this  legislation 
provides.  I  was  especially  pleased  that 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  wliich  I 
have  been  pushing  since  I  came  to  Con- 
gress, was  included  in  the  antipoverty 
bill.  This  corps  will  give  young  men 
without  jobs  an  opportunity  to  keep 
busy,  be  paid,  and  also  receive  training 
while  at  the  same  time  carrying  out  use- 
ful conservation  and  reforestation  proj- 
ects in  the  outdoors.  What  better  place 
to  do  this  than  our  district?  Because  of 
Its  emphasis  on  tinning  smd  education 
some  people  have  suggested  that  the  88th 


Congress  may  come  to  be  known  as  tbe 
Education  Omsress.  BeeideB  tbe  bfUs 
already  mentlaned.  we  passed  two  pieces 
of  leglsIatUm  of  benefit  to  coIlegeB  and 
college  students.  One  was  the  oonege 
facilltlee  bOl.  which  wUl  help  colleges 
build  needed  new  classrooms  and  lab- 
oratories. Hie  other  was  an  expansion 
and  extension  of  the  popular  National 
Defense  Education  Act — NEDA — which. 
should  now  make  it  possible  for  any  stu- 
dent who  can  handle  college  levd  work 
to  go  to  college  even  If  his  family  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  bill;  he  can  borrow 
the  money  from  the  Government  and 
pay  it  back  after  education.  Both  these 
pieces  of  legislation  are  of  ImporttLnce 
to  our  35th  District,  because  we  have 
same  nine  colleges  and  one  more  In  the 
development  stage.  Congress  also  pwissed 
bills  this  year  to  help  medical  schools 
train  more  doctors,  help  train  more 
nurses,  and  help  train  more  optometrists. 
We  renewed  the  popular  Hill-Burton 
program  for  help  in  building  hospitals, 
and  extended  It  to  cover  repairs  as  well 
as  new  construction.  This  too  Is  good 
news,  considering  the  hospital  expansion 
programs  either  underway  or  plaimed 
at  Geneva.  Perm  Yan,  Canandaigua, 
Clifton  Springs,  Auburn,  and  elsewhere. 
And  we  passed  a  bill  to  stimulate  work 
in  mental  retardation.  The  city  of 
Geneva  Is  hoping  to  start  a  project  under 
this  bill,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

People  Interested  in  conservation  and 
the  outdoors  will  also  find  that  this  has 
been  a  productive  Congress.  We  passed 
the  wilderness  bill,  to  preserve  some  9 
million  acres  across  the  country  in  their 
original  state,  much  like  the  "forever 
wild"  features  of  our  own  New  York 
State  forest  preserve,  for  the  enjoyment 
of  hikers  and  campers  and  fishermen. 
We  created  a  national  seashore  on  Fire 
Island,  off  the  south  coast  of  Long  Island, 
one  of  the  few  still  unspoiled  natural 
beach  areas  in  the  country.  And  we  en- 
acted the  land  and  conservation  bill, 
which  will  provide  Federal  grants  on  a 
matching  basis  to  States  for  developing 
new  recreational  areas.  Under  this  bill 
the  land  the  State  acquired  a  couple  of 
years  ago  on  Otsego  Lake,  for  example, 
can  now  be  developed  for  recreational 
purposes.  And  the  bill  should  also  prove 
of  great  value  in  Increasing  tourist  busi- 
ness in  the  whole  Finger  Lakes  region. 
Incidentally,  our  35th  District  is  the  larg- 
est farm  district  in  New  York  State,  and 
the  4th  largest  dairy  district  in  the  en- 
tire United  States.  In  agriculture,  the 
most  significant  bill  for  us  was  one  to 
restrict  Imports  of  foreign  beef  which 
have  been  threatening  our  own  dairy  in- 
dustry. And  another  piece  of  farm  leg- 
islation we  considered  was  the  wheat  and 
cotton  bill.  As  you  may  already  know,  I 
strongly  opp>osed  this  bill  and  voted 
against  it,  even  though  my  own  party 
leadership  was  pushing  hard  for  it.  The 
bill  was  opposed  by  the  vast  majority  of 
our  farmers  and  was  clearly  not  in  the 
interest  of  our  dairy  dlsti-ict. 

Foreign  aid  legislation  was  passed 
each  year,  but  it  should  be  noted  that 
Congress,  both  this  year  and  last,  took 
major  steps  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
program.    We  cut  nearly  a  billion  dollars 


off  tbe  request  of  President  Kennedy  in 
1963.  This  year  President  Johnson  sub- 
mitted a  much  smaller  request  to  va. 
But  we  cut  that  one,  too.  Stin  It  should 
be  ranembered  that  foreign  aid  has  an 
lmi>ortant  role  which  often  is  over- 
iooked.  Not  only  does  it  make  it  possi- 
ble for  us  to  resist  communism  in  places 
like  South  America  and  Vietnam,  it  also 
provides  Jobs  and  business  tight  here  in 
our  district.  You  may  not  realize  that 
80  percent  of  all  foreign  aid  funds  are 
spent  in  the  United  States  of  America,  a 
large  bulk,  by  the  way.  In  New  York 
State.  Much  of  the  activity  in  the  ALCO 
plant  in  Auburn,  for  example,  has  been 
made  possible  these  past  years  because 
of  locomotive  orders  financed  out  of 
•  UJS.  foreign  aid  funds.  Any  drastic  cut 
in  foreign  aid.  therefore,  would  throw 
people  out  of  work  in  Auburn,  and  I  for 
one  would  not  want  to  see  that  happen. 
Two  other  important  foreign  policy  bills 
we  passed  were  a  resolution  backing 
President  Johnson  in  whatever  steps  he 
feels  are  needed  to  win  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, and  another  calling  on  the  U.N.  to 
see  that  the  Russians  p>ay  up  their  over- 
due assessments  or  else  lose  their  voting 
rights  in  that  body,  as  the  charter  Itself 
provides. 

Having  served  in  both  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  war.  and  holding  tbe 
rank  of  captain  in  the  Naval  Reserves,  I 
have  long  been  deeply  interested  in  our 
national  defense.  During  the  6  years 
I  have  been  In  Congress  I  have  beoi 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Tbls  past  year  I 
had  the  honor  to  'serve  as  ranking  mem- 
l)er  of  an  important  new  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  Research  and  Development. 
It  is  perliaps  well  to  remember  that  more 
than  50  percent  of  all  Government 
spending  is  for  national  defense.  This 
year,  I  am  glad  to  say,  we  have  held 
the  Une  on  defense  spending;  in  fact  we 
even  cut  it  below  what  it  was  a  year  ago. 
Yet  we  have,  I  believe,  continued  to  build 
up  our  effective  military  strength  so  that 
our  superiority  over  the  Russians  is  even 
more  impressive  today  than  at  any  time 
in  our  history.  One  of  the  diflBcult  as- 
pects of  holding  the  line  mi  defense 
spending  has  been  Secretary  McNa- 
mara's  decision  to  close  down  certain 
military  installations.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  one  installation  in  our  dis- 
trict, the  Seneca  Army  Depot  at  Rom- 
ulus, was  unaffected  by  this  move,  how- 
ever, and  continues  strong.  But  two 
others  nearby  our  district  are  to  be 
phased  out  over  the  next  3  years,  the 
Schenectady  Army  Depot  and  the  Rome 
Air  Materiel  Area.  This  decision  has 
been  a  bitter  one  to  take.  Our  bipar- 
tisan congressional  delegation  fought 
hard  to  save  both  bases.  Though  we 
wei^  not  successful  in  rescinding  the 
orders,  we  did  persuade  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  move  more  slowly  and  care- 
fully, and  I  am  hopeful  we  may  yet  find 
some  way  of  keeping  these  installations 
active  on  useful  work.  After  all,  as  long 
as  the  facilities  are  there  and  the  trained 
people  are  available  there  should  be  some 
useful  job  they  can  be  working  on  rather 
than  have  the  Government  build  new 
installations  in  some  other  part  of  the 
country. 
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One  Important  aspect  of  defense  U  de- 
fense contracting.  Over  the  past  2  yean 
I  have  fought  hard  to  see  that  our  up- 
state areas  get  a  better,  fairer  share  of 
this  defense  business.  I  have  worked 
personally  with  a  number  of  our  business 
concerns  to  help  them  present  their  cas^ 
to  the  procurem.ent  people.  And  laust 
spring  at  my  suggestion  the  first  Gov- 
ernment Procurement  Conference  In  up- 
state New  York  was  held  in  our  district, 
at  Geneva.  All  these  things  have  now 
begun  to  pay  off.  I  was  happy  to  see 
that  the  latest  figures  show  that  the 
percentage  of  defense  contracts  coming 
into  New  York  State  has  risen  to  the 
highest  level  it  has  been  at  in  some  5 
or  6  years,  12.9  percent. 

Congress  also  passed  a  bill  this  year 
to  Increase  p>ensions  to  disabled  veterans, 
a  measure  which  I  had  cosponsored. 
And  we  passed  a  new  housing  bill,  to  pro- 
vide needed  funds  for  continuing  those 
senior  citizens'  housing  projects  like  the 
ones  being  planned  in  Geneva  and  Cort- 
land, and  to  carry  through  urban  re- 
newal projects"^  such  as  those  underway 
or  plarmed  in  Amsterdam.  Oneonta, 
Norwich.  Cortland.  Auburn.  Geneva,  and 
Penn  Yan. 

FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITT 

I  know  you  are  also  Interested  in 
whether  Congress,  in  doing  all  these 
things,  also  acted  prudently  and  respon- 
sibly with,  your  tax  dollars.  I  am  happy 
to  say  we  did.  When  the  tax  cut  bill 
was  up.  most  experts  pointed  out  that 
if  we  cut  taxes,  and  thereby  deliberately 
Incurred  a  temporary  deficit,  we  should 
certainly  make  a  determined  effort  to 
hold  the  line  on  spending  and  if  possible 
even  reduce  It  a  bit.  This  we  have  done. 
Congress  cut  the  President's  budget  by 
almost  $6.5  billion  in  1963.  This  year 
President  Johnson  came  up  with  one 
which  was  even  smaller  than  President 
Kennedy's  last  budget.  Yet  even  that  we 
reduced  by  more  than  $4  billion.  This.  I 
believe.  Is  prudent  fiscal  management  of 
your  money. 

WHAT  WE  didn't  GET  DONE 

But  although  this  Congress  did  a  lot. 
there  were  some  things  It  did  not  get 
around  to  doing  before  we  adjourned 
that  should  have  been  taken  care  of. 
Perhaps  the  most  serious  was  our  failure 
to  enact  the  bill  boosting  social  security 
benefits.  Instead  the  bill  died  in  confer- 
ence committee,  still  deadlocked  over 
whether  or  not  to  Include  medicare. 
What  makes  it  worse,  none  of  us  had  any 
chance  to  vote  on  the  committee's  deci- 
sion to  let  the  bill  die.  Personally  I 
think  that  was  a  serious  mistake.  At 
least  we  should  have  passed  the  increase 
in  benefits.  I,  certainly  think  this  whole 
matter  should  be  given  top  priority  in  the 
new  Congrress.  Also  unacted  on  was  a 
bill  I  have  had  in  the  hopper  for  years 
to  increase  the  amount  a  retired  person 
can  earn  on  the  outside  without  losing 
his  social  security.  It  should  be  includ- 
ed in  any  general  bill  we  eventually  pass. 

We  also  failed  to  take  action  on  State 
reapportionment.  The  bipartisan  Dirk- 
sen-Mansfield  rider,  which  would  have 
given  New  York  the  time  we  need  to  deal 
with  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  was 
finally  watered  down  in  the  Senate  to  a 
meaningless  "sense  of  Congress"  reso- 
lution.  Then  a  House-Senate  conference 


committee  knocked  even  that  provision 
out,  again  without  bothering  to  consult 
the  membership  as  a  whole.  I  tried  twice 
to  get  the  House  to  support  the  Dlrksen- 
Mansfleld  rider,  but  was  not  successful. 
It  will  still  be  possible  to  bring  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  up  to  a  vote  next 
year,  of  course,  and  I  would  certainly 
support  sui  amendment  to  allow  one 
hoiise  to  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
factors  other  than  population.  But  by 
the  time  such  an  amendment  can  be 
adopted  much  of  the  damage,  as  far  as 
upstate  New  York  is  concerned,  will  al- 
ready have  been  done. 

DAIBT  PROBLEMS 

Congress  adjourned  without  taking 
any  action  on  dairy  legislation.  As  the 
representative  of  the  State's  major  dairy 
district,  I  called  a  meeting  2  years  ago 
in  Syracuse  on  bX\  farm  programs  to  try 
to  work  out  some  dairy  legislation  re- 
flecting the  views  of  the  majority  of  our 
farmers.  Surprisingly  we  found  wide 
agreement  on  such  a  bill.  And  I  then 
Introduced  it  in  the  House  and  went  to 
bat  to  try  to  get  it  passed.  I  arranged 
for  upstate  dairy  groups  to  meet  with 
other  Members  of  Congress  to  push  for 
this  legislation.  But  Congress  never 
passed  the  bill.  I  have  been  called  on 
often  during  the  past  2  years  by  various 
dairy  organizations  to  help  on  other  leg- 
islative matters  and  to  testify  at  dairy 
hearings.  You  may  remember  I  fought 
against  the  procedures  for  amending  our 
milk  market  order,  which  to  me  seemed 
to  represent  more  a  sham  rather  than  a 
real  referendum.  Recently  I  met  with 
Secretary  Freeman  to  try  to  get  him  to 
grant  price  relief  to  our  dairy  farmers 
because  of  heavy  financial  losses  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  this  summer's 
drought.  WhUe  we  have  not  yet  gotten 
a  satisfactory  answer  I  continue  to  be 
optimistic,  and  hope  that  some  relief  will 
still  come  our  way.  Actually  Congress 
did  pass  one  piece  of  legislation  helpful 
to  dairy  farmers.  It  has  always  dis- 
turbed me  that  the  connection  between 
what  the  fanner  gets  and  what  the  con- 
sumer pays  is  so  remote.  Nobody  has 
every  explained  to  me  satisfactorily  why 
the  farmers  can  get  only  9  or  10  cents  a 
quart  for  his  milk  and  yet  the  consumer 
pays  as  much  as  28  or  30  cents  a  quart. 
Well.  Congress  decided  this  year  to  find 
the  answer  to  this  puzzle :  We  established 
a  commission  to  look  into  the  price 
spread,  hoping  that  maybe  we  could 
eventually  find  a  way  to  give  the  farmer 
more  for  his  product  and  still  save  a  bit 
on  the  price  the  consumer  pays. 

Another  measure  that  Congress  did 
not  enact  that  should  have  been  passed 
was  a  bin  that  I  have  been  pushing  for 
years  to  give  parents  a  tax  deduction  on 
money  they  spend  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren. Still  another  was  a  bill  I  have  re- 
peatedly introduced  to  allow  volunteer 
fire  companies  to  be  eligible  directly  for 
surplus  government  equipment,  like  fire, 
and  water  trucks,  without  having  to  go 
through  civil  defense  or  bid  on  them  di- 
rectly. And  nothing  was  done.  I  am  sor- 
ry to  say.  on  my  resolution  to  establish  a 
Captive  Nations  Committee  In  the  House, 
to  dramatize  our  determination  to  in- 
sure that  countries  like  Poland,  Lithua- 
nia, Latvia,  and  Ukraine  will  one  day 
be  free  of  Communist  control.     I  am 


proud,  though,  to  have  been  selected  re- 
cently, as  a  result  of  my  efforts  in  this 
field,  for  a  special  award  from  the  As- 
sembly of  Captive  Nations. 

OTHKX    IMPOmTANT    ACHIEVKMXNTS 

Reviewing  the  record  of  the  past  2 
years  in  Washington,  several  other 
achievements  of  interest  to  our  district 
ought  to  be  mentioned.  Foremost  is  the 
action  of  the  Agriculture  Department 
and  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration in  granting  Cajoiga  County  a 
suKarbeet  quota,  the  first  awarded  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  thereby  bringing  an 
Important  new  multimillion-dollar  in- 
dustry into  upstate  New  York.  I  have 
been  working  on  this  problem  from  the 
Washington  end  for  more  than  2  years, 
and  am  delighted  to  have  had  a  share  in 
maJclng  this  new  development  possible. 

Another  Important  event  was  the 
opening  of  a  new  milk  plant  at  Fort 
Plain,  financed  with  a  sizable  ARA  loan. 
This  plant  should  add  to  the  stability  of 
our  district's  dairy  industry.  Inciden- 
tally, last  year  in  response  to  a  request 
from  area  farmers  suffering  the  effects 
of  the  1962  drought,  we  were  also  suc- 
cessful in  getting  the  railroads  to  au- 
thorize special  cheaper  rates  for  hay  and 
grain  shipments  into  drought  areas  In 
our  district. 

INCmHASING    EMPLOYMENT 

As  always,  one  of  my  major  concerns 
these  past  2  years  has  been  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  Increase  jobs  in  our  dis- 
trict. This  means  fighting  to  try  to  keep 
a  Government  contract  in  Amsterdam, 
for  example,  as  with  Empire  E>evices.  and 
helping  the  new  Electro  Sensitive  Prod- 
ucts Co.  get  on  Its  feet  when  Empire  De- 
vices moved  out.  It  means  helping 
Gould  Pump  In  Seneca  Falls  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  I>e- 
partment  the  damaging  effects  to  their 
business  that  oould  have  resulted  ffom  a 
carelessly  drawn  "model  law"  on  water 
systems  they  were  planning  to  publish, 
and  getting  the  law  withdrawn  and  re- 
vised so'  as  not  to  hurt  one  of  our  dis- 
trict's leading  employers.  It  has  meant 
continuing  to  press  the  cause  of  busi- 
nesses in  our  district  who  are  fighting 
the  economic  damage  of  excessive 
foreign  imports,  such  as  General  Electric 
in  Schenectady,  Wlckwire  In  Cortland. 
Columbia  Rope  In  Auburn,  Sylvanla  in 
Seneca  Falls,  and  Mohasco  In  Amster- 
dam. It  means  working  with  many 
smaller  companies  to  help  them  get  as- 
sistance from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration so  they  can  expand  and  put 
more  people  to  work.  I  am  glad  to  re- 
port we  have  been  successful  in  a  very 
large  percentage  of  these  cases.  It 
means  helping  the  city  of  Amsterdam 
finance  a  special  survey  to  determine 
how  to  improve  employment  in  the 
Carpet  City.  It  means  having  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  make  a  special 
employment  census  of  the  area  served 
by  the  Bendlx  plant  at  ScintiUa.  from 
which  we  found  that  Scintilla  was  eligi- 
ble for  special  consideration  on  Govern- 
ment contracts  because  it  was  located 
in  an  unemployment  area.  It  means 
persuading  the  Army  to  put  the  old 
Sampson  airfield  in  Seneca  County  up 
for  bid  as  the  Seneca  Falls  Chsimber  of 
Commerce  had  recommended  so  that  a 
private  operator  might  use  the  facility 
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to  enhance  the  economy  of  the  whole 
finger  Lakes  area.  It  means  helping  to 
put  the  Stamina  Conference  in  Wash- 
ington this  sprtng,  to  assist  local  New 
York  State  communities  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  available  Government  pro- 
jrsmns.  on  a  full  bipartisan  basis  so  It 
could  be  even  more  effective.  It  means 
fighting  to  keep  the  FAA  flight  reporting 
operating  out  of  Elmlra  so  as  to  make 
it  easier  for  private  aircraft  to  fly  into 
our  district  on  business  as  well  as  for 
pleasure.  It  means  working  with  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  find  ways 
to  eliminate  seaweed  and  improve  the 
level  of  Keuka  Lake,  thereby  increasing 
Its  tourist  appeal.  It  means  working 
with  the  local  officials  in  Fair  Haven  to 
persuade  those  same  engineers  to  con- 
sider deepening  the  access  channel  to 
Little  Sodus  Bay  so  that  our  district's 
one  seaport  can  take  full  advantage  of 
the  oceangoing  shipping  now  moving 
through  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  And  it  means  helping 
Canajoharle  overcome  rcdtape  obstacles 
and  getting  a  sizable  Federal  grant  for 
their  new  sewage  treatment  plant,  there- 
by insuring  more  stable  employment  in 
the  Beech-Nut  plant. 

RECREATION 

In  response  to  requests  from  people 
In  Unadilla  we  got  action  started  last 
year  to  turn  the  East  Sidney  dry  dam 
into  a  small  lake  for  use  of  people  in 
Otsego  and  Chenango  Counties.  The 
Interior  Department  has  also  moved  to 
expand  the  Montezuma  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  Seneca  Coimty.  And  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  boosted  rural  rec- 
reational possibilities  with  loans  to  a  new 
recreational  center  in  Cortland  County, 
at  Marathon,  and  another  at  Clifton 
Springs  in  Ontario  County.  Three  his- 
toric sites  In  our  district  were  honored 
by  designation  as  national  shrines — the 
Seward  Homestead  in  Auburn;  the 
Jethro  Wood  Home  in  Poplar  Ridge, 
Cayuga  County;  and  Boughton  Hill  at 
Victor  m  Ontario  County.  That  portion 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  that  originates 
in  Cooperstown  and  runs  through  our 
district  was  selected  for  possible  preser- 
vation in  "its  original  state"  as  a  kind 
of  historic  monument  to  the  great  rivers 
of  America.  With  qbvemment  help  a 
new  private  recreational  pond  was  add- 
ed In  Yates  County. 

FLOOD  AND  WATER  PROBLEMS 

Another  area  of  constant  activity  has 
been  the  problem  of  flooding  and  flood 
threats  in  our  district.  We  finally  got 
the  Army  Engineers  to  dredge  a  portion 
of  river  at  Oneonta,  thus  giving  some 
temporary  relief  from  flooding  to  that 
city.  The  banks  of  the  Tioughnioga 
River  at  Cortland  were  riprapped  to  de- 
crease flooding.  Teams  from  the  Army 
engineers  moved  swiftly  in  at  my  request 
to  deal  with  the  severe  floods  earlier 
this  year  at  Oxford,  and  survey  teams 
later  made  studies  in  both  Oxford  and 
Norwich.  Other  studies  arc  now  being 
made  at  my  request  of  ways  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  last  spring's  floods  in 
Marathon  and  Cortland ville.  The  flood- 
wall  for  South  Amsterdam  has  now  been 
completed.  And  thoee  extensive  hear- 
ings that  have  been  held  this  year  as  part 
of  the  Army's  overall  survey  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  have  shown  that  the 


threat  of  more  big  dams  in  our  area — 
which  I  have  fought  since  coming  to 
Congress — is  decreasing  today. 

We  also  succeeded  In  getting  ma- 
chinery underway  to  help  both  New  Ber- 
lin and  Oxford  pay  for  the  heavy  cos*.s 
of  their  recent  search  for  new  water  sup- 
plies. Speaking  of  drilling,  I  was  glad 
to  have  been  able  to  get  experts  from  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  up  into  Oneonta 
last  summer  when  that  leaking  gasoline 
scare  erupted.  They  helped  local  officials 
track  down  the  source  of  the  leak  and 
put  a  stop  to  it.  We  also  helped  Amster- 
dam get  assistance  for  an  extension  of  its 
water  system. 

Several  other  cases  may  be  of  interest 
too.  We  succeeded  in  getting  local  mail 
delivery  to  Victor,  and  a  much  wanted 
downtown  mailbox  installed  in  Weeds- 
port.  Both  Oneonta  and  Unadilla  have 
been  chosen  for  new  post  offices,  Wor- 
cester and  Milford.  I  hope,  not  far  be- 
hind. We  also  supplied  background  data 
for  a  possible  special  census  Ifi  Canan- 
daigua  to  the  mayor  and  the  common 
council.  And  I  was  glad  to  have  been 
able  to  get  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  slow  down  its  campaign  to  close  out 
domiciliary  facilities  at  the  Bath  Hos- 
pital. This  VA  hospital  serves  Yates 
County,  and  any  such  change  would  have 
imposed  an  almost  impossible  burden  on 
this  county.  By  the  way,  the  U.S.  sub- 
marine. Pulaski,  which  I  was  pleased  to 
have  had  a  hand  in  persuading  the  Navy 
to  name  for  the  great  Polish  patriot,  was 
launched  and  also  commissioned  during 
the  tenure  of  this  88th  Congress. 

KEEPING  IN  TOUCH 

I  have  always  felt  that  one  of  the  most 
Important  obligations  of  a  Congressman 
was  to  keep  In  close  touch  throughout 
the  year  with  the  people  he  has  the  honor 
to  represent.  Not  just  listening  to  them, 
but  also  reporting  to  them  and  keeping 
himself  available  to  be  of  service  to  them 
whenever  they  may  need  him.  I  have 
tried  hard  to  do  this  these  past  2  years, 
even  though  the  unusual  size  of  our  sub- 
marine district.— about  250  miles  from 
one  end  to  the  other — has  made  it  more 
difficult  and  time  consuming  than  was 
the  case  with  our  old  32d  District.  But  I 
have  set  up  and  maintained  two  full- 
time  district  offices,  one  in  Amsterdam 
and  one  in  Auburn.  One  member  of  my 
staff  is  on  duty  at  each  of  these  locations 
to  help  you  on  immigration,  veterans,  or 
any  other  matters,  and  another  part- 
time  staff  member  is  also  available  regu- 
larly In  Cortland  County  near  the  geo- 
graphic center  of  our  district. 

I  have  also  made  it  a  point  to  get  back 
into  the  district  myself  almost  every 
weekend  for  the  past  2  years,  which  may 
establish  some  new  kind  of  record.  Be- 
side that  I  have  tried  to  keep  you  posted 
by  regular  newsletters,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision, and  have  sought  your  advice 
through  our  annual  questionnaire.  In 
spite  of  these  regxilar  trips  back  home,  by 
the  way.  I  have  kept  my  attendance  rec- 
ord in  the  House  over  the  90-percent 
mark,  so  as  to  be  on  the  job  for  you  down 
here  where  I  am  suposed  to  be  when  I  am 
supposed  to  be. 

I  have  especially  enjoyed  the  opportu- 
nity each  siunmer  to  utilize  in  my  Wash- 
ington office  the  help  of  students  from 
colleges  in  our  district  as  "congressional 


Interns"  during  the  summer  months. 
Coming  this  time  from  Hobart,  Cortland 
State,  Wells,  Hartwick,  and  Keuka,  they 
have  added  greatly  to  the  effectiveness 
of  our  office,  and  I  hope  they  have  also 
gained  some  insight  into  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  Congress.  This  intern 
program  has  grown  so  popular  over  the 
6  years  I  have  been  using  it  that  we 
found  ourselves  almost  literally  running 
out  of  office  space  this  summer  to  seat 
our  new  assistants. 

As  a  naval  reservist  and  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  have 
always  felt  that  selection  of  young  men 
to  our  three  service  Academies — West 
Point,  Annapolis,  and  the  Air  Force 
Academy — was  one  of  the  most  important 
responsibilities  of  a  Congressman.  After 
all,  these  boys  will  be  our  top  military 
commanders  of  the  future.  For  that 
reason  we  ought  to  see  that  the  boys 
finally  selected  are  those  best  qualified 
to  become  top-flight  career  officers.  To 
insure  that  I  have  constantly  tried  to  en- 
courage the  largest  number  of  boys  to 
apply  for  these  appointments,  and  I 
have  made  a  point  of  selecting  my  nomi- 
nees on  the  basis  of  merit,  without  re- 
gard for  partisan  considerations.  Every 
boy  has  an  equal  chance  to  compete  with 
every  other  boy.  I  do  think  this  policy 
has  paid  off  in  the  high  level  of  perform- 
ance being  maintained  by  the  boys  at  the 
Academies  from  ovur  district.  Appoint- 
ments will  be  made  again  this  year  on 
this  same  basis,  after  the  results  ef  the 
written  examinations,  the  physicals,  and 
the  personal  Interviews  are  in. 

CONCLUSION 

May  I  conclude  by  expressing  my  sin- 
cere thanks,  and  that  of  my  wife,  Joan, 
and  our  whole  office  staff  to  all  of  you  for 
the  kindness  and  consideration  you  have 
extended  to  us  over  these  past  two  full 
and  exciting  and,  I  hope,  genuinely  pro- 
ductive years.  You  have  been  most  con- 
siderate and  patient  with  us.  and  most 
cooperative  in  your  suggestions,  com- 
ments, aad  even  criticisms.  We  have 
tried  to  do  the  kind  of  job  you  would 
want  your  Congressman  to  do.  I  hope 
we  have  succeeded.  Serving  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  both  a  great 
privilege  and  a  tremendous  challenge. 
That  challenge  Is  perhaps  nowhere  bet- 
ter expressed  than  in  a  quote  from 
Daniel  Webster  that  is  painted  on  the 
wall  of  the  House  Chamber  over  the 
Speaker's  chair: 

L>et  lis  develop  th.e  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  ite  powers.  buUd  up  ite  instltu- 
tlonB,  promote  all  of  its  great  interests,  and 
see  whether  we,  too,  in  our  day  and  gener- 
ation, may  not  perform  something  wtH-thy 
to  be  remembered. 


Hon.  Carl  VinsoB 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  so  often  It  becomes  an  individual's 
privilege  and  good  fortune  to  be  asso- 
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ciated  with  a  person  who  makes  or 
leaves  a  lasting  impression.  It  Yias  been 
my  privilege  to  be  associated  with  two 
such  people  In  the  ConVress,  one  the 
late  Sam  Raybum,  from  Texas,  the 
other,  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson  who 
has  served  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  a  longer  period  than  any  other 
Individual. 

He  has  dedicated  his  entire  life  to 
service  to  his  country  and  is  asking 
nothing  in  return.  My  only  wish  is  that 
he  enjoy  his  well-earned  retirement  to 
the  fullest  extent. 


Report  on  U.S.  Service  Academies  and 
Notice  of  Examinatioii  oo  October  31, 
1964 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  FDliTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing newsletter  : 

COMGRSSS  or  THE  XjNITEl)  STATES, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washin(;tcm,  DC. 

Deab  Friends:  I  am  writing  to  tell  you 
thlB  U  now  the  time  during  October  wben 
applications  can  be  made  to  me  £a  yo\xr 
Congressman  for  the  civil  service  exams  to  be 
held  on  October  31.  These  exams  are  for 
congressional  appointments  from  our  district 
to  the  four  VS.  Academies,  for  high  school 
graduates  In  June  1965.  These  are  fully 
paid  scholarships  at  Air  Force  Academy,  West 
Point,  Annapolis,  and  Merchant  Marine 
Academy,  are  for  4  years,  leading  to  engi- 
neering degrees.  U.S.  expenditures  on  these 
average  $8,000  to  $10,000  per  year  for  each 
cadet. 

Our  office  works  hard  each  year  on  a  pro- 
gram to  get  good  candidates — while  each 
Congressman  is  allotted  one  principal  ap- 
pointment to  each  academy  yearly — In  the 
current  year,  we  got  appointed  two  cadets 
to  the  AlT  Force,  two  to  West  Point,  six 
cadets  to  Annapolis  (the  tops  In  the  United 
States) ,  and  one  to  Merchant  Marine.  So 
there  Is  good  opportunity  for  appointment. 

Let  me  hear  any  good  recommendation  and 
my  office  will  contact  the  young  man  and 
send  him  an  application. 

Here  Is  good  news  on  the  cadets  from  our 
local  area — Dormont  and  Green  Tree,  that  I 
I  have  appointed  to  the  US.  Academies  from 
our  large  congressional  district:  Jim  Wessel, 
of  Dormont,  son  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Art  Wea- 
sel made  the  dean's  list  at  West  Point,  is 
now  captain  serving  in  Germany,  with  the 
84th  CavEtrnnn  Armor.  Frederick  Burdette, 
Of  Green  Tree  Boro,  entered  West  Point  this 
year  highly  recommended  by  the  American 
Xjeglon  poet  and  is  already  succeeding.  Fred 
write*  on  September  23 :  "I  like  It  more  and 
more  each  day." 

Tom  Crlmm,  of  Dormont.  graduated  at 
Annapolis  m  1958  Is  now  serving  with  the 
6th  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  He  la 
an  engineer  on  the  submarine  Irex — really 
demanding  service.  Jim  Davis,  of  Green 
Tree,  a  graduate  of  Dormont  High,  son 
of  Mrs.  Margaret  Davis,  a  widow.  Just  re- 
turned from  Japan  In  July.  Jim  graduated 
at  Annapolis  and  has  Jiist  been  selected  for 
promotion  to  commander.     George  Melghen, 


former  president  of  the  student  council  at 
Dormont  High,  has  returned  from  Army  duty 
on  Okinawa.  George  graduated  at  Weat 
Point,  and  is  now  a  major  at  Norfolk,  Va. 
Jim  Mitchell,  of  Dormont.  started  at  Anna- 
polls,  switched  to  the  Air  Force,  and  Is  now 
attending  Geneva  College. 

We  In  our  district  are  proud  of  this  fine 
record. 

Sincerely, 

Jim   Puxton. 


Hon.  Carl  Vmson 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Carl  Vin- 
son Is  variously  and  afTectlonately  known 
by  his  colleagues  and  associates  as  "Mr. 
Chairman,"  "Dr.  Vinson,"  "Admiral 
Vinson,"  "Mr.  Democrat,"  "Mr.  Dean  of 
the  House,"  "Mr.  National  Defense" :  but 
to  me  he  Is  "Mr.  All  America." 

Presidents,  Cabinet  members,  great 
generals,  admirals.  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  come  and  gone  these 
past  50  years,  but  the  name  of  one  states- 
man runs  throughout  this  entire  span  of 
half  a  century — Carl  Vinson,  of  Georgia. 

During  this  time,  the  United  States 
came  into  its  own  as  the  greatest  world 
power  of  all  time.  Fifty  years  ago  when 
Vinson  took  the  oath  of  ofiBce  in  the  well 
of  this  House,  our  Nation  was  a  second- 
rate  military  power  when  compared  to 
the  great  military  powers  of  Europe. 
Mr.  Vinson  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
creation  of  a  two-ocean  Navy,  in  develop- 
ing air  power  second  to  none  In  the 
world,  and  a  highly  trained  mobile  Amer- 
ican Army  and  Marine  Corps. 

Though  beginning  his  service  in  the 
"horse  and  buggy  days,"  he  is  a  man  of 
vision  and  imagination  who  prepared 
for  the  future  defense  of  freedom  with 
missiles,  atomic  energy,  and  nuclear 
power  on  land,  under  the  sea,  and  in 
space. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  beloved  colleague 
was  a  confidant  and  adviser  of  all  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  since 
Woodrow  Wilson.  He  sat  with  them  in 
the  cabinet  room  In  times  of  peace,  de- 
pression, and  In  three  world  wars.  The 
Nation  has  Indeed  been  fortunate  In  be- 
ing blessed  during  critical  times  with  the 
keen  Insight,  courage,  and  stability  of 
this  great  statesman. 

Carl  Vinson  Is  devoted  to  Congress 
and  particularly  to  this  House  as  a  great 
American  Institution.  He  Is  a  student  of 
the  history  of  Congress  from  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  which  created  the  Re- 
public and  created  our  Army,  Navy,  and 
Marines,  down  to  and  through  this  88th 
Congress,  with  its  njagnLflcent  record  of 
accomplishment  and  achievement. 

I  grew  to  love,  admire,  respect,  and 
work  closely  with  Chairman  Vinson  as 
secretary  of  his  Informal  committee  of 
the  House  on  textiles.  I  do  not  believe 
any  committee  In  the  history  of  the  Con- 
gress has  done  more  to  preserve  a  great 
and  vital  American  Industry  with  Its  mil- 


lions of  employees.  I  sat  on  Mr.  Vik. 
son's  right  during  some  of  the  most  his- 
toric conferences  concerning  the  fate  of 
an  entire  industry  In  the  modern  history 
of  our  Nation.  I  was  with  him  when  he 
conferred  many  times  with  President 
Kennedy,  President  Johnson,  Cabinet 
members,  leaders  of  defense.  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  great  textile  execu- 
tives and  labor  leaders  of  the  United 
States.  President  Kennedy's  seven-point 
textile  program  was  largely  the  work  of 
Mr.  Vinson.  He  was  the  leader  In  win- 
Ing  Its  approval  and  In  Its  Implementa- 
tion. Mr.  Vinson's  skill,  tenacity,  cour- 
age, and  determination  during  this  long, 
hard  but  successful  light  Is  a  magni- 
ficent tribute  in  Itself.  My  conferences 
with  him  and  the  great  leaders  of  our 
time  in  the  fish  room,  the  rose  garden, 
the  Cabinet  room,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  elsewhere  will  always  be  to  me 
a  refreshing  and  enlightening  reminis- 
cence. 

Mr.  Vinson  set  a  good  example  of  ac- 
complishment and  achievement  for  the 
youth  of  our  Nation.  He  led  a  discip- 
lined and  a  spartan  life.  He  was  al- 
ways in  the  office  around  7  In  the 
morning.  He  could  do  a  day's  work  be- 
fore many  of  us  began.  Mr.  Vinson  was 
a  man  of  alacrity  and  decision.  He  was 
a  man  of  action.  He  hsis  called  me  at 
7  with  Instructions  to  have  a  several- 
page  memo  to  the  President  ready  by  9 
o'clock.  One  afternoon  he  directed  me 
to  get  the  signatures  of  129  Members  of 
Congress  to  a  letter  going  to  the  Presi- 
dent lat«  that  evening.  He  did  not  tell 
me  how  this  was  to  be  accomplished,  but 
he  expected  It  to  be  done.  While  serv- 
ing with  him,  I  learned  to  do  the  impos- 
sible. 

I  sun  fortunate  Indeed  having  known 
this  great  American.  I  will  be  a  better 
Member  of  this  body  having  so  closely 
associated  wi^  him.  He  is  a  great 
teacher  and  this  House  and  the  Congress 
will  always  benefit  from  his  genius  and 
leadership.  I  often  saw  admirals,  gen- 
erals, and  even  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
have  to  wait  to  see  Mr.  Vinson  while  he 
received  a  message  from  a  colleague's 
secretary  or  conferred  with  a  constituent 
from  his  beloved  Georgia. 

I  will  greatly  miss  Mr.  Vinson,  his 
drive,  and  dynamic  leadership  here  in 
the  Congress,  but  he  has  earned  and  de- 
serves a  rest  among  his  people  and  in 
the  land  he  loves. 

Mrs.  Dorn  and  my  family  Join  me  in 
wishing  for  Mr.  Vinson,  his  fine  staff, 
and  his  great  constituency,  to  whom  he 
was  so  devoted,  the  very  best  always. 


Hon.  Letter  Johnton 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  TEIAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  March  of  this  year,  our  colleague 
Lester     Johnson     of     Wisconsin     an- 


nounced he  would  retire  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  at  the  close  of  1964. 

When  Lcsm  was  elected  to  the  House 
In  1953  at  a  special  election  to  flH  the 
vacancy  created  by  former  Congressman 
Hull,  he  was  the  first  Democrat  to  be 
elected  from  this  area  of  Wisconsin.  He 
was  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  which  I  am  now  chair- 
man. He  was  a  most  competent  Mem- 
ber, but  regretfully,  he  left  my  commit- 
tee in  1955  to  serve  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  It  was  on  this  committee 
that  he  made  his  presence  felt  and 
chairmaned  Its  Dairy  Subcommittee.  He 
Is  well  known  today  as  a  leader  in  the 
fields  of  dairy,  conservation,  and  rural 
electrification  and  our  rural  population 
throughout  the  entire  country,  not  Just 
Wisconsin,  will  be  losing  a  Member  who 
at  all  times  maintained  their  interests 
as  a  primary  source  of  personal  concern. 


"Let  in  At  Son" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or   ITKW    TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaket,  Mr. 
Woody  Klein,  a  reporter  with  the  New 
York  World  Telegram  &  Sun  has  written 
a  book  on  the  problems  of  housing  in  New 
York  City. 

"Let  in  the  Sun"  is  one  of  the  finest 
discussions  of  this  subject  I  have  ever 
read  and  I  was  privileged  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  writing  the  foreword  to 
Mr.  Klein's  book. 

All  persons  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  housing  in  our  large  cities  will  be 
Interested  In  this  book  and.  under  pre^ 
vious  permission,  I  Insert  the  foreword  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord: 
Poreword  to  "Let  n*  the  Sun"  bt  Woodt 
Klein 
(By  Representative  John  V.  Lindsat) 

I  represent  the  17th  Congressional  District 
on  Manhattan's  East  Side  in  New  Tork  City. 
Some  people  call  It  the  "sUk  stocking"  dis- 
trict. This  Is  a  misnomer  because  the  district 
contains  the  most  varied  mixture  of  people 
and  Incomes  and  living  conditions  of  any 
Congressional  district  in  the  United  States. 

My  district  Is  made  up  of  the  great  central 
part  of  Manhattan  Island:  ranging  from 
Yorkvllle  to  Cooper  Union,  from  Greenwich 
Village  to  Columbus  Circle,  from  the  gar- 
ment and  theater  areas  on  the  West  Side  to 
the  United  Nations  on  the  East  River.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Census  marks  It  as  having 
the  largest  number  of  nationalities  living 
within  Its  borders  of  any  congressional  dis- 
trict In  the  country. 

Prom  block  to  block,  the  contrasts  are 
sudden  and  striking.  Around  the  edges  of 
Central  Park  and  down  the  avenues  on  the 
East  Side  are  big  luxury  residential  build- 
ings. In  this  part  of  the  city,  many  of  the 
buildings  have  large  rooms,  penthouses,  every 
modem-day  comfort,  and  doorman  protec- 
tion. The  apartment  houses  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue have  breathtaking  views  of  the  park  and 
the  entire  skyline  of  Manhattan.  Along  the 
Bide  EtreeU  there  la  good  living,  too.     But 


there  are  also  the  refuee-strewn  blocks  where 
the  run  never  enters.  It  U  a^wayB  gray  and 
one  can  sense  fear  and  tension.  At  night  you 
want  the  day  and  tn  the  day  you  want  the 
night  to  hide  you  from  It  and  It  from  you. 
I  have  spent  endless  hours  cruising  the 
avenues  and  streets  of  Manhattan — examin- 
ing the  construction  wave  that  has  demol- 
ished a  sizable  portion  of  the  city,  talking 
with  families  who  are  being  displaced,  and 
with  distraught  parents  looking  for  a  place 
to  live  that  Is  both  within  their  means  and 
large  enough. 

Weekend  after  weekend  I  have  come  up 
to  my  district  from  Washington  and  listened 
to  the  frightening,  oft-repeated  tale  of  peo- 
ple who  bear  the  burden  and  hardship  of 
Inadequate  housing. 

Pour  years  ago,  I  set  up  a  housing  team, 
young  men  and  women  volunteers  from  my 
district  who  contribute  their  time  and  en- 
ergy to  assist  constituents  of  mine  who  need 
a  place  to  live,  who  are  being  choked  by 
the  rent  squeeze,  who  are  caught  up  In  the 
tangle  of  landlords,  lawyers,  and  local  rent 
administrators,  who  are  being  forcibly  re- 
located In  the  name  of  urban  renewal  and 
who  have  no  one  to  turn  to  for  help. 

This  housing  team  handles  every  kind  of 
housing  hardship  imaginable.  The  volun- 
teers spend  many  hours  tramping  up  dark- 
ened stairways.  Every  day  we  receive  a  suc- 
cession of  requests  for  help  to  get  Into  pub- 
lic housing.  These  are  often  sad  and  des- 
perate cases  and  deserving  of  help,  but  there 
Is  never  enough  room. 

A  few  blocks  north  of  my  district  is  the 
neighborhood  known  as  East  Harlem.  In 
this  community  Is  a  tenement,  311  East 
lOOth  street,  which  Is  the  subject  of  the 
pages  that  follow.  "Let  In  the  Sun"  Is 
the  story  c*  the  life  and  death  of  this  build- 
ing. Erected  to  help  solve  the  housing 
problems  of  New  Tork  shortly  after  the  turn 
of  the  century,  this  house  stands  In  1964 
as  a  tragic  symbol  oX  the  failure  of  New 
York's  housing  reforms  in  the  last  60  years. 
Woody  Klein,  who  has  himself  lived  In 
New  York's  slums  on  assignment  as  a  news- 
paper reporter,  wrote  a  remarkable  series 
of  articles  In  196%  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun.  His  graphic  reports  awak- 
ened the  conscience  of  many  New  Yorkers, 
among  them  my  own  constituents  In  the 
district  next  door  to  East  Harlem. 

In  this  book,  Mr.  Klein  takes  us  Inside 
the  tenement  at  311  East  lOOth  Street  In 
the  worst  block  In  New  York  City.  He 
Introduces  vis  to  the  people  within,  the 
landlords  who  owned  the  property  and  the 
government  ofiSclals  and  social  workers  who 
tried  In  vain  to  save  the  b\Uldlng  from  total 
collapse. 

The  author  says  that  the  making  of  a 
single  slum  Is  a  crime  against  society  He 
reenacts  this  crime,  presents  the  testimony 
of  each  suspect,  and  draws  a  dramatic  ver- 
dict which  leaves  no  doubt  where  the  guilt 
lies. 

For  the  first  time  In  recent  history,  the 
blame  fcMr  our  slums  Is  fixed  where  It  be- 
longs. In  a  vigorous  style  reminiscent  of 
Jacob  Rlls — the  famous  newspaper  repxH-ter 
who  crusaded  In  New  York  against  poverty 
In  the  1890's — Mr.  Klein  gives  us  a  first- 
hand account  of  what  the  people  Involved 
In  the  making  of  a  slum  feel  and  think. 

His  story  of  the  building  on  East  lOOth 
Street  Is  enough  to  alarm  even  the  most 
complacent.  He  shows  us  how  slums  are 
maUgnant  and  how  they  spread.  He  shows 
us  that  no  matter  where  we  live  In  a  city. 
It  Is  a  short  walk  to  the  tenements. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  In  1964,  housing 
Is  a  problem  of  vast  proportions.  But  the 
shortages  we  suffer  are  not  confined  to  this 
city.  Other  great  urban  centers  throughout 
the  Nation  ae  faced  with  comparable  needs. 
In  1900,  there  were  24  million  people  living 


in  American  dties.    Today  there  are  more 
than   100   mlUloir. 

I  liave  been  Interested  In  housing  ever 
since  I  became  a  Member  of  Congress.  I 
have  also  been  In  favcw  of  public  housing 
because  I  know  what  It  means  to  my  district 
and  to  the  city  of  New  York  and  to  all  of 
the  great  urban  centers  of  this  country. 

Adequate  housing  goes  to  the  root  of  most 
urban  problems.  Education,  safety,  delin- 
quency, narcotics,  and  health  are  directly 
affected  by  the  housing  conditions  of  the 
neighborhoods  In  our  cities  and  towns. 

The  problems  of  adequate  shelter  In  our 
great  cities  cannot  be  neglected,  and  no  pub- 
lic oflBcer  can  pretend  they  do  not  exist. 
Those  of  us  who  hold  public  trust  are  elected 
because  we  are  expected  to  be  leaders.  IX 
Government  has  any  function  at  all  It  Is  to 
take  action  when  needs  arise  which  cannot 
be  met  by  the  Individual  acting  on  his  own. 

"Let  In  the  Sun"  is  an  Important  book. 
It  should  Inspire  a  crusade  for  better  hous- 
ing In  the  1960's.  Mr.  Klein  skillfully  dem- 
onstrates that  none  of  us  can  afford  to  for- 
get the  slums — that  bad  housing  and  the 
Injury  It  Inflicts  on  our  communities  are 
my  problems  and  3K)ur8. 

This  book  clearly  shows  that  national  wars 
on  poverty  will  never  be  won  unless  they  em- 
brace within  their  strategy  massive  assaults 
on  all  of  the  elements  that  make  up  the 
slums.  "Let  In  the  Sun"  Ls  an  eloquent  ap- 
peal for  a  slumless  America. 


Notice  Regardinf  Gianfe  of  CoBfref- 
sional  Office  and  New  GoTemmeDt  Sys- 
tem Official  Telephone  Number 


EXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSTLVAJilA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing newsletter : 

CONCRXSS     OF    THK    UnTTED    STATKS, 

HOUSK    OF    RZPRESENTATTVIS, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dkae  Priknbs:  The  present  session  of 
Congress  has  now  adjourned,  after  being  In 
session  since  January.  We  are  now  trans- 
ferring our  Washington  oflQce  records  to  our 
Pittsburgh  office,  as  a  new  Congress  Is  elected 
on  November  3,  to  begin  sessions  In  January 
1965. 

It  has  been  a  busy  session  In  changing 
times  for  all  of  us,  and  I  have  tried  hard, 
sincerely,  to  represent  the  people  of  our 
district,  and  our  good  country. 

As  many  of  our  people  In  our  district  have 
asked  me  to  help  them  on  their  problems, 
and  to  keep  In  close  touch  with  our  district, 
my  Pittsburgh  office  Is  now  open  6  days  a 
week  throvigh  the  fall  to  serve  you. 

I  am  keeping  your  name  on  my  personal 
list  for  our  new  cong^resslonal  district,  and 
want  you  to  feel  free  to  call  on  me  for  any 
advice,  or  friendly  assistance  that  our  office 
staff  and  I  can  give  regarding  our  Federal 
Government  In  Washington.  It  Is  a  pleas- 
ure to  be  of  service  to  you  personally  at  any 
time. 

With  my  good  regards, 

Jim  P'ut.ton. 

(Non:. — Same  Pittsburgh  office.  But  new 
Government  phone  No.  644-2876,  new  Federal 
Building  scheduled  opening  now  postponed 
Indefinitely.) 
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Ust  Report  to  My  Conttitnency 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AVERY 

OF    KANSAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 
Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
close  of  each  session  of  Congress.  It  has 
been  my  practice  to  submit  a  report  to 
my  constituency.  For  reasons  known  to 
you,  this  will  be  my  last  report  to  the 
residents  of  the  district  as  their  Con- 
"  gressman.  I  find  it  no  easy  task  to  pre- 
pare this,  my  "final  report." 

It  has  been  a  most  rewarding  and 
challenging  experience  to  serve  In  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  The  friendships  de- 
veloped with  colleagues,  both  Democratic 
and  Republican,  and  residents  of  my  dis- 
trict will  always  be  cherished.  I  am  most 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  made  pos- 
sible by  the  voters  of  my  district.  In 
this  report,  I  thought  it  might  prove  in- 
teresting to  look  back  regarding  some  of 
the  significant  developments  during  the 
past  10  years. 

When  I  arrived  in  Washington  in  1954. 
the  most  important  issue,  at  least  to  the 
congressionsil  district,  was  the  construc- 
tion of  flood  control  dams,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  Tuttle  Creek  E>am.  As  I  have 
stated  on  numerous  occasions,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  permanent  water  storage  area 
to  the  dry  dam  flood  control  plan,  made 
possible  a  compromise  resolution  of  the 
long-standing  conflict  that  had  held  back 
the  development  of  our  water  resources 
in  Kansas.  Perhaps  this  compromise 
has  been  my  most  important  contribu- 
tion as  a  Congressman  from  our  State. 

My  first  major  legislative  activity  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  came  in  the  85th 
Congress  when  the  House  adopted  a 
precedent-making  proposal  I  submitted 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  a  recla- 
mation bill.  The  proposal  stipulated 
that  for  10  years  no  new  lands  could  be 
used  to  produce  farm  crops  which  are  in 
surplus  supply.  This  same  limitation 
has  been  written  in  every  reclamation 
bill  to  pass  Congress  since  that  time. 

Some  of  the  Avery  bills  that  have  been 
eiiacted  into  law  include  a  proposal  to 
permit  duty  free  entry  of  experimental 
flour  milling  equipment  for  Kansas  State 
University;    legislation   to   provide  pay- 
ment for  certain  losses  to  displaced  prop- 
erty owners  in  the  Tuttle  Creek  Reser- 
voir; a  proposal  to  provide  health  bene- 
fits for  retired  civil  service  workers;  an 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
eliminate  age  50  requirement  for  disabil- 
ity insurance  benefits:  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  a  third  Federal 
judge   for   Kansas— a   general   bill   was 
passed  including  our  State:  introduced 
let;islation  which  was  incorporated  into 
the  feed  grain  program  to  extend   the 
conservation  reserve  of  the  soil  bank  for 
■3  years:  in  1962  your  Congressman  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  a  tax   reform 
for  small  and  independent  business — the 
investment  credit  provision  in  the  tax 
bill  of  that  year  is  a  partial  form  of  the 
Avery  propKJsal. 


Another  Avery  bill  to  became  pubUc 
law  was  a  veterans'  benefit  provision. 
It  eliminates  certain  inequities  in  the 
law  pertaining  to  VA  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  awards  to  cer- 
tain widows  of  veterans  who  die  as  a  re- 
sult of  service-connected  disability. 

miring  many  sessions  of  the  past  five 
Congresses,  one  issue  which  had  the  con- 
tinued attention  of  your  Congressman 
was  legislation  to  expedite  efforts  to  de- 
velop new  Industrial  uses  for  farm  prod- 
ucts. The  numerous  conferences  with 
Agriculture  Department  ofiQclals  and  ap- 
pearances before  congressional  commit- 
tees merely  Indicate  In  a  small  fashion 
my  Interest  In  this  proposal.  Today,  the 
research  efforts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  much  more  intensified  in  this 
area.  Your  Congressman  observed  that 
"utilizing  farm  products  in  mdustry  can 
focus  industrial  development  activity  in 
the  State  of  Kansas." 

It  was  a  distinct  honor  to  serve  on  the 
various  committees  assigned  to  me  dur- 
ing my  tenure.     While  serving  on  the 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee,   a  request 
from  the  chairman  to  inspect  VA  hospi- 
tals throughout  the  Nation  was  a  most 
challenging  opportunity.    With  my  back- 
ground, that  of  a  farmer,  my  service  on 
the   Interstate   and  Foreign   Commerce 
Committee  and  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee provided  me  with  an  exposure  to 
the  legislative  problems  facing  the  busi- 
ness and  industrial  communities.    More 
particularly,  my  service  on  these  commit- 
tees provided  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  problem  of  Kansas 
Industry  as  it  relates  to  the  overall  na- 
tional scene.    Probably  the  least  known 
of  my  committee  service  was  that  on 
the    Private   Calendar    Committee.     It 
was  our  Job  to  be  the  so-called  watch 
dog  over  private  bills  and  claims.    This 
legislative  work  provided  one  of  the  very 
rare   opportunities  to  deal   with  people 
and  himian  interest  problems  on  an  in- 
dividual  basis — small   problems   m   big 
government. 

In  1961,  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
87th  Congress,  it  was  the  honor  of  your 
Congressman   to   receive   a   recognition 
which  only  one  other  Kansas  Congress- 
man has  enjoyed.     Out  of  173  Republi- 
can Representatives,  your  Congressman 
was  selected  to  serve  as  one  of  five  on  the 
important  Rules  Committee.    Generally, 
the  membership  of  the  committee  Is  cho- 
sen to  represent  all  areas  of  the  country. 
As  one  discusses  significant  congres- 
sional events  during  this  period  of  time, 
obviously  all  is  completely  overshadowed 
by  the  tragic  assassination  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.    But  there  were  some 
worthy  events  of  note.    A  mo.st  dramatic 
one.  but  not  necessarily  first  in  impor- 
tance, was  the  admission  of  Alaska  as 
the  49th  State,  followed  by  Hawaii.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  the  largest  defense  budg- 
et in  peacetime   history  was   approved. 
The  Senate  this  year  for  the  first  time 
in  history  invoked  the  cloture  rule  for 
a  civil  rights  bill. 

The  principle  of  Federal  aid  to  col- 
leges, first  commenced  under  the  land- 
grant  college  program  100  years  apo,  was 
broadened  to  apply  to  facilities  for  all 
colleges  and  universities  across  the  Na- 
tion, both  public   and  parochial.     This 


significant  policy  decision  was  estab- 
lished during  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress. This  is  a  symbol  of  the  chang- 
Ing  nature  of  the  American  economy. 
Naturally,  miuiy  more  activities  could  be 
mentioned  If  space  permitted. 

As  I  think  back  over  the  tenure  of  of- 
fice, several  observations  crystallize  in 
my  mind.    In  a  sense,  each  year  the  ses- 
sions of  Congress  have  been  longer  and 
more  intensified.    Last  year  we  were  In 
session    for    the    entire   calendar   year. 
With  longer  sessions  have  come  greater 
demands    on    the    congressional    oCQce.' 
Each  year  the  workload  increased.     A«  a 
freshman  Cangressman  in  1955.  I  hesu-d 
little  talk  about  congressional  reforms. 
Today,  as  a  result  of  the  trend,  you  hear 
much  serious  discussion  about  the  need 
for  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  Con- 
gress.   Because  of  the  failure  of  Kansas 
to  keep  up  with  the  national  population 
growth  rate  during  the  late  1950's.  our 
delegation  was  reduced  to  five  Members. 
One  of  the  activities  of  "'your  office  in 
Washington"  which  proved  most  fulfill- 
ing was  writing  the  weekly  news  report. 
I  am  proud  to  report  In  almost  10  years 
of  congressional  service,  this  report  was 
sent  each  week  Congress  was  in  session 
to   all    newspapers,   radio   stations   and 
wire   services   \n   the   district.     Also,  I 
found  the  many  replies  to  the  legislative 
Issue  questionnaires  sent  in  by  consti- 
tuents most  helpful  and  stimulating. 

As  I  reflect,  I  find  that  probably  one  of 
the  m6st  rewarding  and  challenging  ex- 
periences W81S  the  exposure  to  flne  young 
Kansas  men  and  women  who  partici- 
pated In  our  "Week  in  Washington" 
educational  project  or  competed  for  se- 
lection to  the  service  academies. 

The  "Week  in  Washington"  program 
was  a  nonpartisan  educational  project 
for  college  Juniors  to  learn  government 
firsthand.     Students     selected     by    the 
faculty    of    Kansas    Unversity,    Kansas 
State,  Washburn,  St.  Benedict's,  Mount 
^t.   Scholastlca,  and   St.   Mary   College 
spent  t  week  interviewing  Congressmen, 
congressional     aids,     and    Government 
executives.     In    addition    to    attending 
committee   hearings   and   congressional 
sessions,  conferences  were  held  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Supreme  Court,  Library  of 
Congress,  and  both  national  party  head- 
quarters.    The    program    has    been    in 
operation  for  a  period  of  5  years  with 
30  students  participating.    I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  some  of  the  students  have 
later   been    awarded   Rhodes    and   Ful- 
brlght  scholarships   while   others  have 
been  awarded  Woodrow  Wilson  fellow- 
ships.   A  considerable  number  of  these 
students  have  Indicated  their  desire  to 
continue  their  education  ^n-ith  an  objec- 
tive of  entering  public  service  or  a  teach- 
ing career. 

Shortly  after  my  official  swearing-in 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  In  January 
1955,  conferences  were  held  with  officials 
In  the  academy  appointment  sections  of 
the  military  services.  The  objective  of 
these  conferences  was  to  develop  the 
most  impartial  and  effective  method  for. 
filling  service  academy  vacancies  avail- 
able to  our  district.  A  system  was  de- 
veloped which  would  give  every  young 
many  an  equal  opportunity.  At  the 
same   time,   every   effort   was  made  to 
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choose  the  best  qualifltd  individual.  The 
impartial  selection  was  made  by  ex- 
perts—the   academic    board    at    each 

academy. 

Your  Congressman  is  of  the  opinion 
this  should  not  l>e  a  political  matter.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  our  Nation  and  to 
the  young  men  competing  to  not  use  an 
impartial  process  of  selection.  The  aca- 
demic record  of  the  young  men  clearly 
mamfests  the  merits  of  the  system.  One 
of  the  first  cadets  at  the  Air  Academy 
to  be  selected  as  a  Rhodes  scholar  was 
from  Topeka.  Out  of  22  appointees  to 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  Academies,  not 
1  cadet  had  to  be  dropped  because  of 
academic  deficiencies.  At  all  three 
academies,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
outstanding  achievement  awards  re- 
ceived by  young  men  from  the  district. 
Before  concluding,  I  want  to  give  a 
very  brief  rundown  on  the  2d  session  of 
the  88th  Congress. 

One  bill  Introduced  by  your  Congress- 
man during  this  session  is  worthy  of  note 
since  It  served  to  stimulate  some  Federal 
administrative  action.  Actually,  there* 
were  two  bills  introduced  relating  to  es- 
sentially the  same  basic  problem.  One 
was  described  as  Imposing  import  limi- 
tations on  certain  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts and  the  other  was  designed  to  "re- 
strict imports  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton 
into  the  United  States." 

One  of  the  high  points  this  session, 
which  could  well  serve  as  a  harbinger  of 
things  to  come,  was  the  flare-up  into  the 
open  of  the  conflict  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Supreme  Court.  This  was 
most  vividly  manifested  by  the  debate  in 
the  Senate  over  the  Dirksen-Mansfleld 
amendment  providing  for  stay  of  pro- 
ceedings for  the  reapportionment  of 
State  legislatures.  It  is  very  possible 
this  controversy  will  spread  to  other  mat- 
ters during  subsequent  sessions  of  Con- 
gress. , 

As  has  been  my  custom  for  the  mfor- 
mation  of  residents  of  the  district,  here 
is  a  brief  summary  of  the  appropriations 
for  Federal  projects  and  functions  this 
session  of  Congress  for  the  Second  Dis- 
trict: civil  works,  $21,146,000;  military 
construction.  $17,235,000;  soil  conserva- 
tion and  ACP  work,  $1,583,320. 

The  following  is  a  rundown  of  my  posi- 
tion on  some  of  the  important  issues  vot- 
ed on  by  the  House  during  this  session: 
Supported  program  for  educational  as- 
sistance to  children  of  veterans  who  are 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  from 
service-connected  disability. 

Voted  against  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act. 

Opposed  authorization  for  foreign  aid 
program. 

Voted  for  increased  rate  of  pension  for 
veterans     with     non-service-connected 
disabilities. 
Supported  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
Voted  for  a  proposal  to  establish  a  wil- 
derness preservation  system. 

Favored  legislation  to  limit  jurisdic- 
tion of  Federal  courts  in  reapportion- 
ment cases. 

Supported  the  establishment  of  water 
resources  research  centers. 
Voted  for  a  provision  that  the  Federal 
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Communications  Commission  may  not 
prescribe  standards  with  respect  to 
length  or  frequency  of  broadcast  adver- 
tisements. 

Supported  funds  for  continuing  works 
in  the  Missouri  River  Basm. 

Favored  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Coimcil  on  the  Arts. 

Voted  to  make  grants  to  public  or  non- 
profit agencies  for  special  projects  of 
health  and  related  facilities. 

Supported  the  Nurses  Training  Act  of 
1964. 

Voted  against  the  administration  pov- 
erty bill. 

Following  is  a  record  of  my  voting  at- 
tendance since  my  election  to  Congress  In 
1954  as  complied  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. My  attendance  record  for  the  last 
session  is  not  in  conformity  with  my 
5-term  average. 


Mth 
84th 
Mth 
85th 
86th 
86th 
87lh 
87th 
88th 
88th 


ronff. 
Conif. 
Cong 
ConK 
CoriR 
ConR 
f'ong 
("ong 
("ong 
Cong 


.  1st  seas 

,  2d  sess. 
,  1st  sess 
,  26  sess. 
,  1st  sess 
,  2d  sess. 
.  1st  sess 
,  2d  sass. 
,  1st  sess 
,  2d  sess. 


.Number  of 
rollcalls 


76 

73 

100 

03 

87 

93 

116 

124 

119 

272 


Percent 
present 


82 
05 
97 
01 

1(W 
99 
99 
88 
7fi 
48 


It  has  been  a  high  honor  to  represent 
you  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


Hon.  Vaughan  Gary 


SPEECH 


HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  always 
remember  with  much  pleasure  my  as- 
sociation here  in  the  House  with  oiu"  be- 
loved colleague  from  Richmond,  the  old 
capital  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  first  time  that  I  remember  seeing 
Vaughan  Gary,  very  appropriately,  was 
when  he  swidressed  the  Christian  break- 
fast group  of  the  House  \n  the  Van  den 
Berg  Room  of  the  Senate  in  1947. 
Vaughan  Gary  realized  that  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Constitution, 
and  its  Bill  of  Rights  were  founded  upon 
the  Christian  concept  of  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  the  individual. 

Vaughan's  service  here  In  the  House 
was  marked  by  a  devotion  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  concepts  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  our  country.  I  will  always 
remember  Vaughan  Gary's  Americanism, 
his  concern  for  the  American  taxpayer, 
and  his  contribution  in  building  a  strong 
America  with  invincible  defenses. 

I  believe  our  country  in  the  future 
will  find  need  for  Vaughan  Gary's  leader- 
ship, experience,  courage,  and  Integrity. 
Mrs.  Dom  and  my  family  join  me  in 
wishing  for  him.  his  wonderful  wife,  and 
fine  family  much  happiness  and  con- 
tinued success  always. 


Recent  Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Robert 
V.  Roosa,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  Monetary  Affairs,  to  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce — Subject: 
"Money  Flows  and  Balance-of -Pay- 
ments Adjustments" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3^1964 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  Roosa.  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs,  has 
never  to  my  knowledge  suffered  any  sus- 
tained exposure  to  the  principle  of  low 
interest  rates  or  liberal  monetary  policy. 
He  is  certainly  no  extremist  and  Is  a  man 
of  high  technical  competence.  A  sp>eech 
he  delivered  recently  to  the  New  York 
Chamt)er  of  Commerce  literally  exploded 
the  pet  theory  of  William  McChesney 
Martin  and  Mr.  Hayes  of  the  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank — namely  that  the 
cureall  for  any  maladjustment  in  our 
financial,  monetary,  or  ecoruKnic  system 
is  merely  to  tighten  up  money,  jack  up 
the  interest  rate,  and  sit  back  and  watch 
the  depression  roll  In. 

Mr.  Roosa  is  not  the  least  impressed 
with  the  Martm-Hayes  theory  of  bad 
economics — the  theory  that  has  brought 
on  three  man-made  depressions  under 
Eisenhower. 

Mr.  Roosa  is  not  the  least  impressed 
%^ith  the  Martin-Hayes  discredited  theory 
of  high  interest  rates  and  tight  money  to 
bring  about  an  end  to  our  balance-of- 
payments  difficulties.  For  the  record,  let 
us  see  precisely  what  Mr.  Roosa  had  to 
say: 

Monet  Plows  and  Bauanci:-of-Patmij«ts 

Adjustments 
This  sp>eech  may  have  more  than  the  usual 
reasons  for  making  my  efforts  of  thl«  kind 
disappointing;  so  I  hasten  to  acknowledge 
them  In  advance.  One  Is  that  I  will  do  my 
best,  despite  any  subconscious  Inclinations  to 
the  contrary,  to  avoid  making  any  comment 
that  could  have  a  bearing  of  any  kind  on 
the  market's  current  Interpretations  of  where 
monetary  policy  may  now  be  heading. 
Another  Is  that  I  will  also  do  my  beat,  wjille 
suppressing  all  natural  inclinations,  to  make 
no  comment  that  co\Ud  bear  In  any  con- 
ceivable way  upon  the  course  of  the  current 
election  campaign.  And  a  third  Is  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  finish  my  text  In  time 
to  permit  release  to  the  press  In  advance,  so 
that  I  will  probably  stray  some  distance 
from  the  few  jxrepared  remarks  that  I  have 
been  able  to  set  down. 

Behind  that  defensive  barricade.  I  would 
now  like  to  talk  with  you  for  a  few  minutes 
about  some  of  the  Implications  of  the  work 
that  has  been  going  on  recently  to  appraise, 
and  where  necessary  to  Improve,  the  arrange- 
ments the  world  now  has  for  assuring  ade- 
quate international  liquidity. 

Last  week,  talking  In  Phlladelptfla.  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  describe  the  steps  being 
taken  to  Improve  further  the  arrangements 
for  International  financial  cooperation — ar- 
rangements that  have  been  expanded  rather 
quickly  in  the  past  few  years  and  for  which 
we  now  need  some  more  orderly  regulariza- 
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tlon  Next  week,  at  &  meeting  of  tHe  Na- 
t  onal  industrial  Confereuce  Board.  I  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  elaborate  some  of  the 
Argument;  that  can  be  made  for.  and  aga^st 
various  proposals  that  have  been  made  for 
lading  to  mtematlonal  liquidity^  I  refer^ 
of  coi^e.  to  BUggesUons  for  Introducing  In 
the  future  some  new  form  of  International 
re^rve  asset,  to  be  used  alongside  gold  and 
th?  foreign  exchange  which  has  supple- 
mented gold,  most  notably  the  do^l^^  the 
pound  sterling,  and  for  some  parts  of  the 
world  the  French  franc. 

Today  I  propose  to  leave  both  coopera- 
tion and  the  creation  of  new  reserve  assets 
aside  and  take  a  look  Instead  at  some  as- 
pects" of  balance-of-payments  adjustment. 
That  means,  of  course,  the  P';oc/^^«/^'"°7,^ 

which  countries  In  ^^^^^\  '^''^'^^t-v  \llo 
ternal  surplus,  get  themselves  back  Into 
eaulllbrlum.  And  as  all  of  you  know  so  well. 
S  the  overall  payments  ^--'-;-^^^';^, 
or  a  nation,  can  be  so  managed  that  current 
receipts  closely  balance  current  outpayments. 
ttTe  need  for  an  Idle  balance  of  working  cash, 
or  for  drawing  on  credit,  can  be  kept  to  a 
minimum.  That  Is  why  any  methods  that 
can  be  relied  upon  to  limit,  and  reverse  a 
tendency  which  one  country  or  another  de- 
velops toward  heavy  balance -of -payments 
deflcTts.  or  another  develops  toward  large 
surpluses,  will  also  contribute  niportantly 
toward  reducing  the  overall  need  for  liquidity 

Itself- 

There    Is    often    a    dangerous    propensity 

among  us  to  feel  that  n^o"^ ,°^°^«y  ^.'i,  ^' 
adeq^mte  answer  to  any  problem-untU.  of 
course,  we  find  that  an  excess  of  money  ere- 
ates  inflation  and  Intensifies  Imbalance.     In 
Ta^le  or   increasing  amounts,   liquidity  may 
only  mask  over  for  a  time,  rather  than  help 
to  resolve,  the  real  disparities  that  develop 
iLong   countries   In  the   flow   of   trade   and 
payments.    In  International  affairs,  as  In  the 
home  economy,   the  need   Is  for  ample,  but 
Sr^perfluotis.  liquidity.     And  It  Is  one  of 
the   buUt-ln   safeguards   of    a  system   based 
UDon  credit— credit  that  rests  upon  appraisal 
and %dgment-that    a    reasonable    balance 
can  be  found.     The  mechanism  Itself  tends^ 
with  a  measure  of  overall  gtildance  from  the 
financial  authorities  of   Government,   to   be 
self-adjtistmg. 

It  is  fully  as  important,  moreover,  to  And 
ways  of  reducing  balance-of -payments  swings 
as  It  is  to  assure  the  reserves  or  credit  facili- 
ties needed  to  finance  Imbalances  over  the 
period  that  correction  back  toward  equl- 
Ubrlum  is  taking  place.  That  Is  why  the 
United  States,  after  7  lean  years  of  balance- 
of-payment*  deficlU.  must  get  back  to  equi- 
librium in  real  terms.  ThU  cannot  be  ac- 
complished through  any  mirror  trick  of 
monetary  magic.  We  must  go  through  our 
own  process  of  adjustment. 

I  need  not  repeat  today,  much  as  I  do  wish 
to  emphasize,  the  details  of  our  current  na- 
tional balance-of -payments  effort  "  th«»e 
have  been  working  themselves  out  through 
larger  exports,  reduced  governmental  expen- 
ditures abroad,  some  Inflow  of  capital  to  off- 
set our  large  outflows,  and  the  Interaction  of 
many  other  forces.  The  fusion  of  private 
effort  and  Government  stimulus  has.  at  the 
gradual  but  determined  pace  which  usually 
characterizes  fundamental  changes  brought 
about  through  the  market  place,  pr.xluced 
reassuring  results. 

We  have.  It  now  seems  clear,  been  on  the 
rlKht  path— promoting  Investment  for  grea- 
ter productivity  as  the  basis  for  price  and 
cost  stability,  and  evolving  an  unprecedent- 
ed Change  In  the  "mix"  of  fiscal,  monetary 
and  debt  management  policies  as  the  Gov- 
ernment's principal  contribution  toward  this 
aim  Though  the  United  States  still  has 
the  most  rugged  part  of  that  path  yet  to 
travel  In  order  to  reach  real  equilibrium,  and 
though  we  are  now  at  the  stage  for  Intensl- 
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fled  rsther  than  relaxed  effort.  It  la  poMible 
to  b««ln  to  read  some  lessons  from  this  ex- 
perience. 

The  representatives  of  the  various  govern- 
ments which  meet  In  working  party  8  of  the 
OECD  have  recently  been  asked  to  make  a 
special  effort  to  distill,  from  the  MPertej^^e 
of    all    these    countries    since    convertibility 
became  general  at  the  end  of  1968.  any  "rules 
of  the  game"  that  might  Improve  the  proc- 
esses   of     balance-of-payments     adjustment 
among    nations.      Without    anticipating    the 
results  of   that  major  undertaking.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  some  of  the  conclusions  that 
seem,  at  least  In  my  Judgment,  already  war- 
ranted as  to  (1)  the  conditions  that  must  be 
placed  upon  adjustment  aims,  (2)  the  nature 
of  differences  among  countries  for  which  any 
"rules"  must  be  adapted,  and  (3)  the  meth- 
ods which  can  appropriately  and  effecUvely 
Ise  used  to  bring  about  equilibrium. 

The  days  of  simple  reliance  upon  monetary 
policy    for  any  and  all  cases,  I  am  going  to 
dare  to  suggest,  may  possibly  be  gone  for- 
ever    While  there  will  still  be  many  cases  of 
imbalance    for   which   monetary    policy    can 
provide  the  principal   corrective,  and   while 
It  win  no  doubt  play  an  active  role  In   all, 
the   patterns   of   Its   Influence   will   probal|^y 
be  increasingly   varied;    the   range   of  appro- 
priate variations  In  Interest  rates  may  begin 
to  narrow;    and   the   complex   Industrialized 
economies  may  flnd  their  own  free  markets 
creating  so  many  new  forms  of  liquidity  in- 
struments that  the  traditional  methods  and 
criteria   of   monetary   control   may   have   to 
be  reexamined  In  a  number  of  these  coun- 

"^  These  are  not  meant  as  flat  assertions; 
rather  as  provocative  questions.  But  per- 
haps you  may  agree  they  are  questions  worth 
asking  If  I  am  able  to  sum  up  what  I  have 
in  mind  on  the  limiting  conditions,  the  na- 
ture and  the  methods  of  the  adjustment 
processes  which  countrle--^  would  now  find 
sufficiently  accepUble  to  be  relied  upon. 

1.    LIMITING    CONDITIONS 

One  way  of  looking  at  the  limiting  con- 
ditions is  to  list  the  things  which  most 
countries  simply  cannot  any  longer  delib- 
erately set  out  to  do. 

(a)  They  cannot  Intentionally,  for  more 
than  a  few  months  at  most,  attempt  to  stop 
their  own  domestic  growth;  few  could  dare 
attempt  to  turn  It  backward,  though  Its 
upward  pace  can.  of  course,  be  altered. 

(b)  They  cannot  deliberately,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tranaitlonal  or  structural  changes 
of  comparatively  short  duration.  Increase 
unemployment— either  of  men  or  of  re- 
sources. . 

(c)  They  cannot  Induce  severe  price  ae- 
flatlon.  with  its  Implications  not  only  for 
growth,     and     employment,     but     also     for 

^"^"d)  They  cannot  for  long  pursue  policies 
of  intentional  inflation,  though  this  Is  a 
somewhat  weaker  constraint  than  that  of 
deflation.  ^    , 

(e)  They  cannot  make  frequent  large 
changes  In  their  exchanges  rates,  once  they 
have    reached    the    stage    of    establishing    a 

''*Or  U)  put  these  conditions  positively,  most 
countries  are  now  conunltied  to  support 
sustained  domestic  growth,  to  assure  maxi- 
mum employment,  to  avoid  depression  to 
check  accelerating  booms,  and  to  maintain 
fixed  rates  of  exchange  (with  the  narrow 
margins  of  variation  permitted  by  the  In- 
ternational   Monetary    Fund  i  . 

IB  It  to  be  wondered  that.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, once  convertibility  was  re- 
esUbllshed  among  most  of  the  Industrialized 
countries,  the  earlier  forms  of  monetary  ac- 
tion, which  so  often  relied  upon  correction 
through  contraction,  have  been  succeeded 
by  approaches  that  have  seemed  to  some  of 
us    at  times,  a  bit  unorthodox? 


a.  THB    NATU«x   or    BMNHTCAirr    DirrxsxNcai 

AMONG   COUNTKXK8 

As  approaches  have  changwl.  It  has  alao 
become  increasingly  clear  that  there  m* 
wide  differences  among  countrlee  in  their 
sensitivity  to  one  mix  of  policies  or  another, 
and  that  any  new  "rules  of  the  game,"  M 
countries  are  going  to  be  able  to  live  by 
them,  will  have  to  be  adapted  to  such  dif- 
ferences  as   the    following: 

(a)  Differences  in  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment,  of   manpower   and    resources; 

( b )  Differences  In  the  compKislUon  of  prod- 
ucU,  as  between  raw  materials  and  manu- 
factures; 

(c)  Differences  In  the  proportion  between 
external  uansactlons  that  flow  through  the 
balance  of  payments  and  total  transactions 
(that  U.  between  foreign  and  domestic 
transactions ) ; 

(d)  Differences  in  internal  market  struc- 
ture, in  restrictive  practices,  or  In  domestic 
subsidies,  not  only  for  goods  but  also  for 
viu-lous  kinds  of  capital  and  credit; 

(e)  Differences  In  comparative  size,  caus- 
ing differences  In  the  extent  to  which  a  given 
country  must  take  Into  accovmt  the  effect  of 
Its  own  actions  upon  aU  others;   and 

(f)  Differences  In  the  extent  to  which  a 
country's  currency,  or  Its  credit  faclUtlea. 
or  Its  capital  markets,  may  be  utUlzed  by 
others,  with  a  resulting  convergence  upon 
reserve  currency  countries,  for  example,  of 
many  of  the  pressures  released  or  exerted 
by  other  countries. 

This  Is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  list. 
It  does  starkly  underline,  however,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  modem  progreaa  has  meant 
a  fanning  out  of  countries  Into  a  number  of 
general  types.  In  contrast  with  earlier  periods 
when  all  coiuitrles  were  much  more  nearly 
the  same — and  when  perhaps  two  groupings 
could  account  for  nearly  all  of  them.  I  do 
not  imply  that  progress  has  been  synony- 
mous with  chaos,  but  I  do  ask  whether  we 
should  not  expect  that  our  methods  of  main- 
taining viable  balance  among  countrlee 
should  have  become  as  complex  and  varied 
as  are  their  national  economies,  and  the 
commitments  and  priorities  of  their  domes- 
tic economic  policies. 

3.     METHODS    OT    ADJUSTMENT 


If  my   questions  have  any  validity,   then, 
they  suggest  that  the  United  States  has  been 
making     the    right    kind    of    an    attempt, 
whether. or   not   we    have   found    the   right 
combination  of  answers,  in  our  own  beJance- 
of-peyments     program    over    recent    yean. 
Trial  and  error  can  be  expensive.  If  not  de- 
structive,   so    that    neither    we    nor    nother 
countries  can  afford  to  hop  about,  changing 
the  dlrecUon  or  emphasis  of  the  attack  on 
the    U.S.    deficit,    or    upon    the    German    or 
French    surpluses,    for    example.      What    we 
can  do— at  the  price  of  more  wear  and  tear 
in    transatlantic    Jet    travel    than    may   be 
sensible  or  sustainable  for  the  long  run— 1* 
to   maintain   close    and   continuous   contact 
with     other    countries,     among    whom     the 
similarities  may  be  somewhat   greater   ihan 
the  differences,  and  to  submit  each  other  to 
persistent   cross-examination    and    criticism, 
particularly  concerning  our  interactions  up- 
on each  other. 

It  Is  out  of  Just  such  exposure  that  much 
of  the  stimulus  for.  If  not  the  actual  con- 
tent of  a  considerable  part  of  our  own  mix 
of  balance-of-payments  policies  has  been 
evolved.  And  In  the  process  we  have,  so  far 
as  the  United  States  U  concerned,  found  our- 
selves developing  a  series  of  measures  on  the 
eovemmental  side  which  could,  quite  un- 
derstandably, be  crlUcally  viewed  •«»  P^tc^' 
work  improvlzatlon.  But  there  ha«  through 
It  all  been  a  pattern.  Our  starting  premise 
has  be€n  price  and  cost  stability.  Our  pri- 
mary effort  has  been  to  use  flecal  and  mone- 
Ury  measure,  to  stimulate  the  productivity 
that  will   support  growth  and  provide  ex- 


pandtng  Incomes  and  profits  within  the 
framework  of  price  stability.  At  the  same 
tune,  we  have  trimmed  Government  spend- 
ing of  dollars  overseas,  tried  to  spur  exports, 
and  where  necessary  put  a  brake  upon  an 
accelerating  outflow  of  either  short-term 
funds  or  long-term  capital.  Meanwhile,  as 
the  deficits  gradual"  shrank,  without  Im- 
posing harsh  repercusaloos  on  others,  we 
llought  such  means  of  financing  the  deficits 
that  remained  as  would,  over  the  longer  run, 
also  make  some  contribution  toward  more 
diversified  credit  facilities  for  the  Interna- 
tional liquidity  needs  of  the  future. 

What  I  think  we  also  learned  In  this  proc- 
ess (and  this  explains  the  title  I  have  se- 
lected for  these  remarks) .  Is  that  some  of 
our  traditional  conceptions — of  reliance 
solely  or  mainly,  upon  the  "tight  money" 
that  depends  upon  very  high  Interest  rates 
to  overcome  a  deficit— are  not  likely  very 
often  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  U.3.  economy, 
nor  the  conditions  which  most  countries  im- 
pose on  the  adjustment  process,  over  the 
years  ahead.  And  I  suspect  that  some  of  the 
surplus  countries  are  reaching  similar  con- 
clusions, from  the  other  side. 

For   the  impact  of  really  tight  money,  or 
severely    constricted    credit.    In    the    United 
SUtes   over   these   past  several   years   would 
have  been  of  doubtful  assistance,  to  say  the 
least    in  progress  toward  adjustment  In  real 
terms,  while  perhaps  attracting  an  Inflow  of 
funds  that  would  have  given  us  the  super- 
ficial satisfaction  of  apparent  balance.     And 
conversely,    easy    money    in    the    rapidly    ex- 
panding  economies    of   Europe   would    have 
fanned  the  inflation  which  their  rUlng  coets 
and  wages  were  already  causing,  leading  at 
the  same  time  to  an  outfiow  of  funds  that 
would    have    given    a    suparflclal    impression 
that  their  underlying  surpluses  were  disap- 
pearing. J      .     ,  ^„ 
The  main  reason  for  these  paradoxical  ae- 
velopments  U  that  our  traditional  views  on 
the    role    of    monetary    policy    In    correcting 
international   Imbalance  presumed  a  differ- 
ent sort  of  world.     Countries  with  external 
deficits  were  supposed  to  have  full  employ- 
ment and  rising  prices;    countries  with  ex- 
ternal    surpluses     were    supposed     to    have 
underemployment    and    comparatively     low 
prices      For    these    conditions,    tight   money 
could    meet    both    the    foreign    and    the   do- 
mestic   needs    of    the    deficit   country;    easy 
money    could    meet    both    the    external    and 
the   Internal  needs  of  the   surplus  country. 
I  do  not  want  to  say  that  such  circumstances 
will   not  recur.     What   I  do  say   Is   that  we 
cannot  presume  that   this  will  be  the  only 
pattern. 

Within     the    past    year    there    has    been 
further  sharp  evidence  of  the  new  circum- 
stances,  and   their  significance.     Take  Italy 
and  the  Netherlands  as  examples.     Without 
doing  Justice  to  either,  I  may  perhaps  gen- 
eralize  that    Italy's  situation  at   the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  was  one  of  rising  external 
deficit  coupled  with  severe  Inflationary  pres- 
sure  at   home — on   the   surface,   one   of   the 
cla.sslc  cases      Yet  Italy  was  also  undergoing 
the  most  extensive  structural  readjustment. 
Internally,  of  any  of  the  leading  Industrial 
countries.     The -Government  acted:  the  pri- 
vate sector  responded.    There  were  some  new 
taxes;    there  wa«  a  firm  control  over  credit, 
including  llmlUtlon  on  foreign  borrowing  by 
luUan  banks;   there  was  no  Increase  In  the 
discount  rate.     Following  announcement  of 
a    tailored    package    of    short-run    external 
credits,    the   situation   was   turned   abruptly 
around.     Italy   Is  now  In  surplus.     We   all 
hope  a  lasting  improvement  has  been  accom- 
plished.     But    to    have    relied    entirely    on 
further    increases   in    Interest   rates,    in   the 
circumstances,     would     Indeed    have    only 


caused  an  Inflow  of  funds  that  might  have 
defeated— not  supported— the  overall  effort 
to  restore  equUlbrlum. 

In  the  case  of  the  Netherlands,  without 
reviewing  all  of  the  relevant  story,  a  deficit 
had  also  developed  early  thU  year  after  some 
period  of  surplus  on  balance.  The  Govern- 
ment had,  somewhat  earlier,  deliberately  ac- 
cepted a  controlled  degree  of  Inflation  as 
part  of  the  corrective  needed  for  restoring  a 
balance  In  payments,  but  that  seemed  to  be- 
gin to  get  out  of  hand.  Internal  restraint 
became  necessary.  The  credit  markets  were 
tightened  and  Interest  rates  raised  to  heights 
that  had  not  been  seen  in  the  Netherlands 
for  some  years.  The  result?  An  unprece- 
dented volume  of  funds  has  been  repatriated 
or  invested  in  the  Netherlands  Just  as  Its 
balance  of  payments  seemed  to  be  moving 
back  into  equilibrium.  Tight  money  has 
not,  at  least  not  unmlsUkably,  been  the  sole 
and  satisfactory  answer. 

It  Is  such  experience  that  has  persuaded 
so  many  of  us  that  we  must  try  to  develop 
new  methods,  or  new  combinations  of  old 
methods,  among  m«8t  of  the  more  Indus- 
trialized countries  over  these  past  few  years. 
It  Is  certainly  not  a  reason  to  turn  toward 
selective  controls  of  any  kind,  for  the  longer 
rim,  and  certainly  not  to  become  restrlcUon- 
1st  Instead  of  expansionist  in  our  outlook  for 
freedom  of  trade  and  payments.  It  is  to  say. 
as  Chairman  Martin  has  said  so  often,  that 
none  of  us  can  be  Isolationist  in  economic 
policy.  And  I  would  add,  as  I  am  sure  he 
would,  none  of  us  can  afford  to  be  rigid  in 
the  development  of  economic  p>ollcy. 


people  as  US.  Senator.  Governor,  or  In 
the  executive  department  or  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Sevtember  30.  1964 


Mr.   DORN.     Mr.  Speaker,   over   the 
years  as  his  colleagues  here  saw  Albert 
Rains      gtilde      Important      legislation 
through  this  House,  we  saw  a  man  dedi- 
cated always  to  the  National  welfare. 
Albert  Rains'  service  here  was  always 
characterized  by  loyalty  to  his  commu- 
nity, his  congressional  district,  his  great 
State,  while  at  the  same  time  placing 
the  national  interest  above  every  other 
consideration.     As   a   result   of    Albert 
Rains,   devotion   to   our   country,    each 
section   and   every   class  has   benefited 
from    his    legislative    genuis    and    skill. 
Our  Nation  Is  a  stronger  nation  eco- 
nomically because  of  the  untiring  efforts 
of  Albert  Rains.    In  the  history  of  this 
House,  he  will  be  recorded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  Members  of  aU  time.    He  will 
rank  with  Speaker  Bankhead  and  other 
outstanding  Alabama  statesmen. 

We  will  miss  his  great  oratory  here  on 
the  floor,  his  genial  and  affable  manner. 
Albert  Rains  typified  the  true  south- 
ern gentleman.  His  distlngiilshed  serv- 
ice here  with  us  has  elevated  the  stand- 
ards of  us  all. 

Mrs.  Dom  joins  me  in  wishing  for  him 
the  very  best  always  and  we  believe  he 
will  be  called  upon  to  again  serve  his 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 
Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
order  to  collect  in  one  place  information 
which  is  scattered  through  thousands  of 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record,  I  in- 
clude here  a  report  of  my  voting  in  the 
two  sessions  of  this  88th  Congress. 

For  12  years  the  people  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  New  York  have 
given  me  the  privUege  of  serving  my 
country,  as  their  Representative  in  Con- 
gress. I  have  tried  to  use  this  opportun- 
ity to  improve  the  welfare  of  my  con- 
stituents and  of  all  Americans.  As  my 
record  Indicates,  I  am  independent  of 
thought;  I  have  supported  our  President 
when  I  believed  him  to  be  right  and  op- 
posed him  when  I  felt  his  program  not 
the  wisest  course  for  our  country, 

I  proposed  legislation  seeking  to  ease 
flrmnclal   hardships  of  the  retired  and 
the  elderly,  to  broaden  social  security 
stfid  amend  the  tax  law;  to  reform  Fed- 
eral tax  rates  and  establish  tax  credits 
and  exemptions,  and  to  remove  certain 
excise  taxes;  to  ease  hardships  caused 
by   oversubscribed   immigration   quotas, 
making  it  i>ossible  for  many  families  to 
be  reunited;  to  control  backdoor  spend- 
ing of  Federal  funds;  to  permit  a  non- 
compulsory    nondenominational    prayer 
in  public  schools;  to  Investigate  misdeeds 
of  Members  and  employees  of  the  Con- 
gress; to  require  financial  reports  from 
officials  and  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment,   of    news    media,    lobbs^ts,    and 
others  who  do  business  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  have  been  given  a  distinguished 
service  award  from  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional Action;  a  watchdog  of  the 
treasury  award  from  the  National  As- 
sociated Businessmen,  and  the  10th  an- 
niversary commemorative  medal  of  the 
Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations. 
I  have  substantially  assisted  business- 
men on  Long  Island  in  their  contacts 
with  the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as 
hundreds  of  individuals  who  have  asked 
for  my  help. 

I  was  successful  In  obtaining  the  funds 
needed  to  conduct  a  study  of  Hempstead 
Harbor,  to  determine  the  work  needed 
to  Improve  navigation;  and  In  obtaining 
authorization  for  a  similar  study  of  Man- 
hasset  Bay. 

Following  is  the  record  of  my  votes  for 
which  I  was  present: 
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l>ate 


Measure,  tjueatlon,  ami  rwult 


October  12 


vute 


Jan. 


Tvh. 


i:u»Mit  tti.^  ii.wking  of  the  ComniitU-e  ..ii  Kulos.  a  pr, 


•  o.l.nt  which  could  \eiul  to  the  packtiig  and  (..irglng  of  any  and  aU 


AKTi'fd  249  10  1S3  U 


Vrt. 

27 

^\.iI. 

11 

M  »r 

12 

„.„t,il  .iiipropriaVions  for  Dopiirtnu'iit  of  AkTU'iiluire 

Ihcr.  IS  no  iu<nncitK)ii  for  this  further  supiH)rt. 
''""*'' i^dshi^xi  »M,s.^;  of  r;;nunUt.>e\.n'l'n-AmiTic-unArfiVlu;i:' 


,ire  tor'  ax  of  "Comn.o. lUy  rrwiu" CorVwratlon: '  Has  abused  Ui- 


Mir     13 


Apr. 
Apr. 


4 

10 


Apr.     10 
Apr.     24 

Apr.     2S 


C'onumiUs'i  of  thi'  lloii!*' 
On  ordtTiiiK  iwi-vious  iiac,-<tlnn 
On  pii,s.H;n;>v     i  lM.-<.s<''l  ii."'  to  V.H) 
H  J.  R<'«  ■*<•  '"'''".!!f  ^"'''' 

pnv'Ts'  iiioiu'v 

(')ii  p:Wvs:i»!c 
II    Res   J-l'l.  ;iUtlion/.iiiefu     -  ■,..•...,> 

on  :.CT.;iaK  to  r..olulton      f  Alt i  Aso  to  .V  ) 

II. R    24;iS.  I'Xti'iulliik'  iii'lilc'idn  1^ 

"iS'Tnixii'Hv^H:;':;;:",;^^  

^'oii  pxx.xHt'r      i  r.i.-^  ■!  ■*•  ■^  '"  -'.  '      ,-„;-.-;,,    ,,,,.„lrs    vnil  iiav.il  vosst'ls.  $-Vi0.oob  in  pxwss  of  f'rpsi<i«»nfa  rPQiifst 
II. R    •244<..  ,v.ithon/w>.'  '1'1'^''1'^\''''';''V;;^;L  u  (■      'l    . '    'o^Hi  7U   from  $3ii«S.>,t»«  to  $6»«.««6.000.     <  !>:«.* 

on  .iiiirtiiliuiiil  to  iiirr.M,.'  '"''1-  '";  ;' ';^, ,  orVV  - - 

on  motion  to  romniinit.     i  1  ).'rr.ili"l  14J  to -w*  '         -    -   - - --- 

U.,:'^^;nH;rop;:;nn.V:n!,n^Tr«^.r,^d,V.t..noeY,<^artn^^ 

on  ptL:vs.ik;r.     ( lU^s,..!  .W'  I,"  ,1;  l^;  ,,  ,,„„,,,.,,  „,„,,  vrur  ly-'J.  deleted  tr..ni  t'lu  bill  ift.T  Ihr  (  oiiin.ittco  on  Appropri- 


provislu.iTof  Ulo  rmvrrsal  Military  f ruining  aud  ServlOB  Act.  

;honor..ydUrVnof\-.^  UniV^dSu'.:^s■or^  "'^""'^  '''"  ''" 


d  236  10  179.).- 


I'lpnicin.'nV'il  funds  for  fl.scul  yfiir  iy<'J 


H.R.  S.m:.  Mn'rni.n.u.M..  ''''I'l'''''"";"';'  """f  f„T    ,7;.  .   \i>  «ork^  to  ^t.W.OOO.WJO.  the  sum  del 

<';:.c:';;::;:^t:::;!n;:u.r;^:;:rr::r.^^^  .Pa^^dz^tois*.) 

OR.    "ihD.  rri-ralmL-  l.'w.i^Unon  r.^UI  .n«  to  pafi'lia.-- .,f  mIvit.  ^ 


( In  piissiit!"' 


I';i.s.s»'l  :■'■'-  to  1-'-  ,     , 

U.K.  IJ.'  Hpjillli  ITo(.-s)* lotus  KdiU'uUun;il  As.'^isliUi.r  Art.     U  tuus 

(luat(MMlui-;ition:il  (:u'iini''^       ,         .       ,;  „,       ^  v-.n..  1  1-1  tii '>3a  ^ 
on  motion  to  r.'.-ommit  wilh  iiyilnu'tum:,.     fKulcl  1,1  to  .^.j... 

Ou  inus.'^iiKi'-     1  l'!i.-v>ii"l  >^  to  1-'-'  ' 
ir  R   mC  ,.\,,.n.lHii;  tlu-fr.-UTim  proi:r:im.  nuTi'iWSi 

nuit.-.i  M.tlioritv  to  the  .•^.'or.'t.iry  of  Auriciiltur.'     1 
lion  of  thf  iiifoiue  of  (.•P.l  xriuti  f'"-'"''r;. 
On  motion  to  ri'.-oinniit.     M'iiil.'.l  I'ji.  to  JO.^ 


been-show^'that  then«ed  Ues.not  in  thru^-k"  oTscYioUrVhii^  but  m  la<.k  of  ad.. 


„K  ,,,iy,u.-..t;bVV.'iivV«Vri.ri;ince  t9«l  fnr  the  some  ammmt  or  1 

,r  u  t.>  illy  u.iUmito.l  ,iuti.o,:ly  ov.T  tlu-  market  price  ol  1 1  ft 

Voo  LTfiU  :i  polUK-iil  tumpUUou  tor  iui>-  uiiUi. 


nmnunt  of  »crwie<-  anil  ■lilik-ullnu  unwar- 
jin  iind  oscr  j  M>:nitii-aiit  por- 


Nay. 
Nay. 


Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 
Yea. 
Nay. 

Yt-*. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 
Nay. 


Yea. 
Nay. 


Apr. 

May 

Miiy 
M  !iy 
Muy 


28 

7 

8 

9 

i 
14 


„.^':.;;n.:;:;,,,;,;;r:::;;='.^;;;;;.„;;;;*.-;t;i^^ 


Uavel  oul.sidi'  111''  liiit<'il  St  iti'S 
On  p:l.-yi;iK('       '  I'-Wv-st''!  ■^~  <"  - 


H  R    «V7r^n.k..,.s;r;:.!;;ucnt.r.ippropri..iot,sfornM-:.^ 

(onfcreme  ri'port  on  motion  to  r.H-ommlt.     <Ai.-r 1  J<).  t  '  1W)> 

U.kX  ZL\L  tlir  Int.TtuU  S.vunty  Act  of  W^K  to  provide  for  , 


laxlinuni  persoMeisecw-Uy  In  the  National  Security  Agency. 


On  pivs-siiirc.      1  PiLsjw'd  .MO  to  4<l 


U.K.  ^517.  .n,tki,i..ui.pletnc.,t.il  .liliropri^m^^^^^^^^ 

Z  ;;,l%:;;:'or^^;:^.":n:'.i;Kt^o'  '!;:  ."n;^rnm.'.h..  .■.uhppm,.  war  daim.  a  m  it-r  on  .i.ic.i  S^.i. 


K  In  the  bill.     (Adopted  242  to  129  ^.... 
no  ho;irlnBS  and  InvcsttgHtion  not  yet 


May  14     1   H.  R 


May    15 
May    23 


May    » 
May    20 


(  K  iilc'l  \>^  to  ■-11 
tr: 
K:ii!cd  IM  to  -.'l 


r'm^;!.,i;.!:';';:ii,'i"':i  "Ivcl  .nthonty  to  <-omnu,t,..  on  Kdncation  atid  Lalior 


H 


On  ■aTccim;  to  rc'^oiution      7;"'''''  ';''',,■;  ,,,  mm  it„.4th  re, iiic.-l  for  increase  In  leas  than2  yearn. 

^;^*:^,;i;;,ri?f;;'^,,!;nf:"'mw!:nti;::.s::^^  (Fauedi95to222.)........---...-- 

i,V"einpl.,yiT.'^  engaged  in  commerce  or  production  of  goods  for 


On  [i!VS.<:il-'e.      (  I'ii.<.-'e,| 'Ji:f  t,, -MH  1 


U.K.  fi<»>0.  prohibiting  di.^criniuiatum  on  accoi 


lilt  of  -ien  in  tlu'  piyment  of  w 


c<immerce, 
,,n  r.-.ol„tiot.  '^^-'•'""^';^Vn";;,^„„.„„t  ,u.Uv:i.e.sandalterm 

,r:..,se,127Sto,-2  I  ^  Mex^c>^  f.^m  l.it-r  propr  wn,  u  proKr.im  wtucti  hurls  the  fumlly  farm,  aggravate* 


H.  Hes.StiH.iuthori/.inK  .S|k'; 
On  tufrceiii^:  to  re,-;oliilioii 


r;;:;;:.i;:;':{X^:iU.s  l^:^:'rl^^^s  ^attend  t.,..  mte^ation.!  I.at..,r  1  ir.an.at,onY-;;„f,:r;.i^  In  Geneva. 


II.R.  M97,  .men,lm«  title  \;;l^^^^:{;---■-;,,,^,  of  American  farm  labor 


June 


June 

June 

4 

6 

June 

11 

Juno 

12 

June 

13 

June 

m 

June 

19 

June 

24 

June 

26 

July 

9 

July 

Ifi 

V^rnciillural  Act  to  pxteiu 

Uie  unemployment  Mtuation;  iind       .  ,..„,.  ,i,„e 

,1  .r^^rr^^her  !:^r  ii:::;  the'Ke..«an.atlon  Act  of  m.  as  amended  to  apply  to  reorganl.>„on  pU..  transmitted  to  .  on.re  s.at  a:i> 
^ra±it'neirprol,i..,t,n.  „.  u..-  In  cre.-Uln.  any  new  executive  depurt,.,.nt.  abolishing  or  tr:u...terrin.  .^  e.ec-utive  department  or  iUs  tunc  - 

"^U^s   .irnmsoi^^^^^^^ - 

6     ^K  "7Tap,:r5:':i^...  /i:'!:;i.:J^.'^?;^of  $«:nriri,^^ >^-fS;i^«rtment  of  XirlV^  Item  in  the  Federal  l.ud.et  except  tor  defense 

and  I'lavinK  tlie  interest  on  the  n.iti,iUal  debt.  _ 

H  R^in;!^:ro,:r':r:;'i^.'sior\e.>slaUve  branch  for  fls..al  year. 9^    

1  271  to  1. 'J         --..-.       ,      .     ......   .;.\-.-,.;;,V,ir,;':.:r.ti"ti;marftind»  for  loans  aiid  Knots.  iiotwillisiaiidmF  the  f.ict  that 

as. 


On  pii.s,^iL'c      ilM.v'O'd  271  to  U'2  -  .pt   aiUhorViii72''id.lltlonal  funds  for  loans  aiid  gnots.  iiotwilhsiaii.miF  iiie  i.ui  u 

"i^^t:;r;;on':;fiu^r;':^v;;;us;V';;it^:^uer:;:n^ 

ir.R"«7Srpm;idhi.'!!'b>^'ir':.x™  


■Vand  thejudlclary  and  rt'faW  aeencles  for  fi.scal  year  1964. 


ts'of  the"  Co'mmuulcatioiis  Act  for  nominees  for  the  offias  of 
bill  Revenue  Act  rehitliiK  Ui  annual  pnyment  to  tin 


lieDistrlct  ofroliinibiH  by  the  United  States. 
a'allcl  yy  to  237  J 


July       17 

July      IS 
July     25 


II  R 'l^i^H^opnii^l^^'fi^^lsV;;  1  lepiironenu  of  St.ite,  Just,,.,  and  Commerce, 
n.J*'Rer^''susi^nX'the'ly^  campaign  the  cipial  op,K.rtunlty-re;imremen 
President  an, 1  Vicv  I'resi.lcnt. 
On  pft.-iSfii:e-      1 1'HSse,!  J*'"-'*  to  12ti  ' 

"•^):!';l;nri^:';:^:; 'n;::""  Uh'm'/nlctlon'^oln;^^^^  m.m  «.  ,0  V,2.i..,t«^, 

IT  R   717W  afipmprtHtinK  funds  for  Department  of  Defen.s.-. 

n.R'3179r^;vi.llni.'1t:dle':,M 's.  Court  of  Military  A p[>eals- shaiUmld  om.,^- during  g,..!  behavior  1  e  ,  life  tenure 

On  n'i.«iiee       i  I'vsse'i  ^tl  t  to  S2  1  .... 

H.R.  4H07rep..:ilnu.'-nt.'^-cilon  of  title  ISofthe  United btatcs 

National  Air  Miiwum      i  Kiiiled  144  to  245.)  ._ ._... 

On  adoption.     ■  \,lopte.l  XiS  to  .Ml)     .  ,  n„^;;;rj;~w,  Adminislritmn  b.  iirovwle  for  |iurcha-w.  lea*',  mainlanunc.",  ojK-rBtion.  and  utlU- 

''^.^^!>^;^:^;::::u-la:,^:!=::^^^  Anarbitlarybi.onasubiectre<;uirlng/urtherstudy. 


i  Code  to  extend  gi-^jgraplucal  application  of  lav^s  rel.vtmt  to  seditious"  activities  aflect- 


mtion  I 

On  motion  to  n-comniit 


Kaileil  96  Ui  2.'>.H  ) 


II.R   4.^;;,' p;:;i::.::»;  o;:i;';iy  t;.ns^;  ^^l^e^ut^ve  po^  mconnecUon  with  explra.,on  of  term 


of  ofQct  of  a  I'resldent  and  inauguraUon  of  a  new 


President 


imit  with  instruction  to  eUmlnaU  the  aathorUatlon  of  appropriatl^        '''H^J/lf  J?„^h^e' 


July 
July 


30 
31 


Ings  Act,  :mthon7ing  ^ipproprlations  to  pay  balanw  of  payment  for  I  '''''''';'"*^  *;''  '_';™; 


Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea 
Yea 

Nay 


Yea. 
Nay. 


Nay. 
.Nay 

Nay, 
Nay. 
Yea. 

Nay. 
.Vay. 
Yea. 
Nay. 

Nay. 
Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 
Yea. 


On  agre«'jnK  to  resolution      U'assed  234  to  Ififl 


Ye*. 
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MaMon.  foeitlaoL,  tad  rvolt 


AdmlnOstratton  hr  re--*  mmI  derelopiMet,  ooMtniotl«i  ¥  to«flltl«. 
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DXBOCHLijr'S 

▼ot« 


Anc- 


kai- 
Aug. 


Au(. 
Aug. 


Aug.     14 


Aug.    25 


Aug.    28 


Sept.    10 


6ept.  11 

Sept.  24 

Sept.  24 

OcL  1 

OcL  1 

Oct.  : 

Oct.  8 

Oct.  u 


Oct.      21 


Oct.     22 


Oct.     23 
Oct.     28 


Oct.  28 
Oct.  31 
Not.      6 


Nov, 


Nov. 


Nov. 


H  B.  7»00,  authorUtag  approprtaUona  to  National  Aeronautloe  and  Space 

»nd  admlntotratlve  operations.  rt>nm»AVa  tol.) " 

On  reeolutJonprovltoglttr  consideration  of  bill-    (Pawea  «?  w  1;- -zir""-- ~ 

On  DMBMe.    (PasMid  838  to  67.) r-i-;"".:»'l^Vtiiliid«B  daUand  to  enJarie  Bo«r4of  Tniateea. 

S  16B  Sm«Snf  the  NaWonal  Culture  Cent«  ^.ot  to  ertmd  tamJ^a*"  »»"      • -viTr^" " 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pMt.    (Pa«i«l  2M  ^,^l{-,j^^C^-^  VxpMdlng  Tocattonal  edncaUonal  opP<»^^  ^  .  -.j^,  aon. 
H.R%S  irengtlH^  «.d  IrnproTing  quality  ^^^^J'^^J^'S^  ^uSSL  education  program,  to  6e  conducted  on  a  «clany  non 
On  motion  to  reoorainlt  w*h  Instructions  to  toaart  language  rxmu   "^ 

41»crlmlnatocy  basis.     (FaUed  181  to  217).  - " - 

OnpaaBage,    ( Passed  J78  to  21 .)      -  ---,i- -J"  i^V(iCrthrt«np«iry  Increase  In  the  pubUc  debt  

On  motion  to  recommit  with  InslrucUon  to  limit  the  eiiensiou  w 

or^/as^'g^^ll'-se^y^l'tolTV).      ^  --^^-^^^^ 

H.R.  8143.  ftuthoriiing  assistance  to  public  anf, »'*',«!. °°Sf!m^rnaduate  and  graduate  InstltuUons.  

ImoroTemenl  of  needed  ftCH.lenuc  and  relalod  JacUiUe*  in  unoergrwiu.  ^     V^t-'^wVh'tiiiiiMrtth  Cuba 

(C^a^.    (I'-'s^xi  »•  ^  "J  '  rr     -iVt -win  l^ck'lnVreiirrcttiM  in  "aid  to  Communist  conntrtee  «^d  countrt»  ^ch  to^e  with  Cub* 
H.K.  7i«S5,  amending  the  i-oreipn  As.si.sUnce  Act^"Viacklng  ^"^J^'Jj^  qOO  and  to  encourage  better  planning.    CPa»ed  222  to  \m.) _ 

O-  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  reduce  funds  Dy  »o<»,ov~,  .--""^"^[nnLV^imxia^ 

O^  p^4i»ge.    ( I'assed  224  to  1S6.) . .  ._,  ,, -  -  -,  ,-:_-:--..:;,;;-.;„>-  ^,;^-AdniliU'straUon  lor  research  and  development,  oonstrucUon  of  lacUitiee. 


H  B  7560  *uthori«ng  appropHal'ilsto  NaUonal  AeronauUcand  Space  AdmlnlstraUon 
aiU  administrative  oi*ration.s.  instructions     (Failed  X76  te  200.) '_ 


mentally  retarded  and  aaeistance  ui  improrlng  mental  heaiui  vurous    »• 

to-investigateresearchpr;;granisootiau^byofs^nsoredtytb^depa;ini^^ 


care  centers. 

Om  passage.     (PassM  336  to  18.1    ... 
H.  Res.  604.  creating  a  select  comimlloe 

""trr^ing  to  r««o,lutlon.  JA^rre^v,^^^ 


H.R.  «363,  amending  llie  Internal  lie  venue 
«pect  to  income  tax. 
0«  acre^tng  to  resolution  to  consider  the  bill 


'"(5rape.^~rr^,o"utlon  to  consider  the  bill      (P««^  K4to  67.). 
(m  n^ion  to  recommit  with  instructions.     (Failed  19B  to  226.)... 


n.R^«r^asiL;^Tf^slf,;"y"fo^-m"em-ber,"onhe-unUorm-ed 


n  R''?(54''"CndCp"birLrw'*^19^^^^^^^^^^^  -- - - 

On  agrt-elng  to  resolution,     i  A  greed  314  to  12.) - - --  ^  om  tn  «>  > 

-  ^Ention  arcing  ^-ate  amend^ment  e.e^^  f.  1  .ear  the  U.  of  the  CWU  K.hts  Commis.0.    (Passed  26.  to  ao.) .....-- 

3.:£S:?Hl^^t^.ta^.«.ti^^^ 

-^C^^r^^e^  ^i^r-rHHH^  which^o^^ 

n  R^^'^t^Tbli^rira'pr^dilrlfor-the  prompt  aattlement^ 

"••"o^t^^     .  I'^d  3.^1  to  44.) .  ---- V v," Vi«:rhVns;iVyeix"i^-^"t"h  no"expianaUon"orwhy  Committee  on  Approprtatlom,  do«  not  00m- 

H  J   Kee  7K2,  makinR  continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  v»y  wiin 

plete  work  which  should  have  been  flnlslied  prior  to  July  1.  

n    K^  'm  TantKdll^nal  [^aVel-authoriVy -ti-the"c"o-iia{l"t"tee"on-EducaUon  and  I^bor.    

n  r".;;^^:;;^^^:^!^'!:;^ -Auction  ^^^^^  -— --H-i^ii.^^or;-or- 

"■^OnTloptfiin  of  co'nferenoe  report.     l-^'>«P^-„f«„^,^„\-ht-instit-ti"ti"o"ns""of"h"l,h"er"e-d-u"i^^^^^^^^       financing  and  construction,  rehabilitation,  cr 
n.R.  6143,  Lulhon/.np  as.si.-^tance  to  public  f"ll  °i^er  nonproht  ins^^^  p^uate  institutions. 

on  motion  torecommit.     '  l''^'^'''^.-;^ '■'\**.J  v  v.  ,i^;. ,.  .vV.  qoo'^  jbe  3d  such  request  In  a  year,  the  6th  In  2  years,  wiin  uo  e 

II  U  8900  provldinir  for  an  Increivse  in  the  pubUc  debt  limit  to  »J16,UlA),wt),uuu. 

lulale  llie  domestic  coHee  market.  _ 


Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Yee^ 

Yea. 

Nay. 
Yea. 

Nay. 


Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 


Yea. 
Nay. 


Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 


Not. 

Nut, 


Not.     18 
Nut.     19 


Nov.    20 


I)«u 


Dec. 


Dec.     10 


Nay. 


Nay. 
Yea. 
Nay. 


Nay. 
Yea. 


feiasrwitbout"  approval  of  Department 


nciVso'f'the  "Department"  of  the  Interior, 
'    -"t  commissions. 


II  R  9I,rJ  apprDpriHtinp  fiir„ls>or  military  construction  for  the  l>epartment 


8 


AUimic  Knerpy  Commission,  St    Law 
On  paasapp.     (I'li.ssi'd  'A'<x  to  27  > 


H  K"i\2TTff.Uiti'n'g\r;\/i'erve'on\cer,  Training  Con>s  prof^r^of  U«  A^y^  Navy       ^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^ 

"c^.  expands  the  high  scho<.l  R^TC  prtwamjor^wmch^thj.^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^e  Regular  service 


"oVA  AVrVoVci'  This  "m"e«sure",  "at  a"  566-percent  lnCT«»e  In 
•  ^"•TherrS.  no  d"reJ-t  Sl^tSJV  requirement."     It  hold,  no 
-  '—   as  intended. 


M  well  as  the"  cotton  farmer  wid  tbe 
!    The  cost  of  the  subsidy  of  this  one 

cotton  exi)orter.    Ttiis  is  ft  niiigerntis  t-oiuvpi  o.  t...» ^-i ;  7  m-._ ,.  ,v,„  mtui  worth  01  me  l-.c  annual  cotton  crop. 

segment  of  our  economy  «  ill  ruii  (lose  

On  motion  to  re,-<«nmi11.'Al       'fulled  1,«  to  2.4  ) --•- ;^  ■„;,>  "nffi«i" 

On  pa«,.ge      ,  I 'lusscd  p r,  ,„ ;.v--_.  ,-.  -  •  „^^i^j„.,^,„V  ex«niti've  bureau.;  boards;  commissions,  corporations,  agenciea,  and  offi<«- 


n.R    8747,  aiipropruiting  funds  for  sundry 

^S  ?^er^Z^^l^  ScXLn^t^^^iryiitK  for  avetcran.  hospital 

170  to204.J 


at  B'ay'Plnc«;"Fla.","for"whlch""a"need  ha.  beer  shown. 


^Failed 


Nay. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 
Yea. 


Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
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Date 


Pec. 

Pee. 

Dec. 
l)w. 


8 

10 

u 

12 


nee.      12 


Pec. 
Pec. 


13 
16 


H.R?4!?  providing  le|cala«L^tanj^foMn^^^^  


DBKOCRUa'l 

vote 


PaU 


M 


easure,  queetlon,  and  result 


lonTthe  Tern«».*  bailey  AuthorUv   ^1  S£  (S^^or  ak-el?  »tM  puimc  work.  pro)«-U 


Interior,  the  At 


of  the  Pepartment  of  the 
Alio,  the  criteria 


Pec.     17 


Pee. 
Pec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


17 
19 

14 

21 


Jan.       28 


"rXffi."n;'S!as;!S;i7XJr3i'pU  ..:.;::::;;■.:: 

„  „"S,S^CV"S"  """"^^^^^^^^  

an  additional  llWl.'io'.""*'  .,  ,   " 

PlsaKreemenl  Inslsfd  upon   f^,^",J[- _V  pieces  YK-arliW  the  Ylkeness  of  John  Kilr^.rul.l  Km...  dy.  

"^  ^^e.     ( Va--*;:'!  wtl'lirUrt '  \cV  for  3  yeius  un.l  .vuthorUing  exi-rwH t.irV  <.t  ^"^'.•'''l';;;"' ',7«-r  year      ( Defeated  1 10  to  201 .) 

g.  1153,  exten.lliiKthe  h.Mleriil  .\irp<>rt  -^ii'or  jy    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^i 

Onmotion  tore.-<..nn,it  with   nMTUttlonstore.iu.i  in    ,  ^  ,   ,,   „.  fr,im  17  5  to  K.S  000  mm  lor  fiscal  19M. 

authori«nKane*pr..Kr.....f..r.n,achw.gH-d.raUr,.M.,w.r  ,.    ,      ,  ,    ,,„  ilhr^v  construclK.n.     (Defeating  179  to  1  S3. 1 

n;^,?^i!r;.ts  ..nfining  aid  to  -a.^-- ^:;;".M  i^rlli^  :!;rr:^.'y;^u';.^g;::^.S'^  '!l-^->  >-  -  -•> :::::::::::::::::: 

H.R.  6041.  a„..'n.  1..K  lh«\»<"-'": '•:,■:  i'^Vr^^Hnn  „,i.lr,«l.s.  etr  ,  b*  I-iM  nr 


Yea. 


Nay 


Ye:» 


Yea 


Keb. 

Feb. 
Feb. 


vides  that  workers 
Secretary 


Dii  most  K 


':^'^^^:^::^iz^::''^  -'- '-  --"  "*"•  ^ 


ny  I>abor 


■    •  -      ■ ■  '  'he 


8      H 


10 
IS 


(Passed  220  to  178.) 


Feb.  20 

Feb.  26 

K.-b.  26 

Feb.  27 

Mar.  4 

Mar.  6 

Mur  in 


badiV;.;.Med-rev>s,..n  of  the "  ^  t^o«e„,iy  a  ho..«-podge  resulting  in  -nf...on.     , 

On  p.i.<vs.ige       (l';i.s,se.l  .?.S.  to  W..  .    ,.  „„„ 

K   V152.  Civil  KiRhts  \ct  ,k„,  ,v,„«i,l.r,.ti,,n  of  civil  rii'lil.'^  bill  an. 1  vote  on  its  passage  

()na.otiont«a.l)o.irn.  th,isposUK.nmgfiirthor.-..n.sl.Ur>.t>.,norov.l     K  _         " "  V'     ,  V  WnVelvlYlan  tK^-VtkS'wd  lavr,  l«n^^^^ 

„"5^'SSSSe:™wss.  ,i;:i;ri:f  xs.;...«.  -.-  ■■>  -■..  .^.^  ..---r"-™-"^:;::: 

,..R"ysrs»,ii;:x,^.;ri»VK,.,j«e.«^  , ......n,,,,  .M.Mn.i,-.-»v,;i-,iii;-,„. 

terest  fre*  but  with  a  ^4  ..(  1  l"*'-^'' "' '''"'"^L'!!,  „",/hl  be  a.unter  to  Ainern>u>  Intercst-s  and  i».licy.  

«.«  are  liberal  terms  of  the  loans,  some  of  «hich  nilgni  oe  c«.m.vr>  V  _  „  i  n  v  .n.l.Ktrv 

■"  "n  Sm  'to  recom.nit.     .  ra.ss.vl  206  to  1^^)  ^     (.o,„„,Kslon  from  In.crferm^  in  ,.,.-r:.n....  and  .1evelopn...n,  „f  radio  and  1  V  ^^'^^^y- 
H  R  M16  prohibiting  the  Federal  {■.nnuiiinJcatlon.s  (  ommKslon  crom  

n.^'l^^^or[S:^^^^:^^^  n-r >-«  '--P^,^- "-^J.^^uon  to  ,«.,7Ui,a...  tl,.  su, ,l...ru....  >n  fiscal  1^      O^O-W  90  to  30.  .    ^ 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  mstruct.on.s  to  re.l..«.  a.itl.ontalion  u  ,     ,  ,,,,..,  .,,„rnL,  which  bring  ua  long-term 

purix)*.     The  mass  of  U>stimony  luul  material  to  U-  tvli.  <  te<J  win  ..o 

which  mu.'(t  be  till. lerlaken  by  the  Congress.  ,„,,.,„».. le^essivVincreases  tor  st.me 

,,  „»'i£rr-„j,!;rs!.r  K.r?„r.,,.,..  M„.^  

specific  iXKSitions  and  snvinK  a  reckless  delegatioii-.l  (H'w.r  to  tn.  

()n  rule  to  con.si.l.T  the  bill.     ( I'asst-d  2S1  to  14,  ) 

On    passage.     .P.'feat.^.l  1h4  I.)  J--"-',)         ^  „»  c,,.,„i,.r.ls  from  ..ther  ac.'nries.  to  c.iv.r  .■..sl.<  nf  n-<.'iir.'l. 

H.R.  583H.  allowing  tnmsfer  .,f  fun.  s  to  the  ^^''[''l'"^'-^'''^^''^^^^^^                  om.mll.r 
jtvt  to  Bii.lget  Bureau  ai.proval  but  without  approval  of  Appropnai.o.  

On  a.loptinK  ot^en  rule       .I'ismmI  -*;''"**'_ '.     

On  motion  U)  recommit      (  Defeated  l."il  to  173  ) .,. 

t)n  pft,ssage.     (riLsa<'.l  lf4  to  lfi2  ) .- 

H.R.  10632,  Treasury  Tost  onice  'iPPfoPf'"."""?-.     ^,„,„,,,^  following  Ha  mv.sliniili.in  ..f  U.e  I  i)d>,-et  r. 

On  amendment  to  restore  »10,.100.()00  deleted  in  committee  follow  ingu  ^        v  .,  ii.hi,...  an  KlecUonlcs  Research 

■■.SB;s^SS:iS;^t!J:,5::=^=s^^^^  ,: 

On  adopting  ot»'n  rule      ( l'H.sse.l  3S7  to  0)  ... :•:'";" 

.,,;i;.',ts.,,::'ri,^,:"»7.i,.v-,:,.w.«,„,™.nu.n„u.iv.™„,.i,..„.. "7;;";™^,; ..„,„.„„„ 

suptx)rUs  f.ir.t.lL.n  .m.l  wti.-.it       riiewtton  .subsi.ly   '"'   y-^V'^^^ji^.,)  i.y  tl,.-  l.np^.v.r,  the  r<.tt..n  .iixirter  i.s  furtl..  r  sui.si.i.w 

a  triple  s.jl.si.ly  f.,r  the  (x.tt..n  iii.lu.stry:  the  c.tU.r.  f:.rr.i.r  is  subsldiu  i  i  j   i  .  .     . 

subsl.lire.s  the  colt. )n  mill  oixTiiUir,  t<x).  .,.,,,     „„rt  r-latwl  aeenclM. 

Onpass.ig..      .l',i.s.>-.,l211to2.kti.    .  .  h,  ,,.  f.,r  1  VuHrtmentsofl.aboraii.l  11.^111,,  Kdueal  ion,  ari.l  vs  elliir.^,  aiid  relate<l  agencies. 

14  H.R,10«09,  provl.lini!$<'.,(iO«l,iX)0.(XK)inapi)roi.rialioiisforl'.  partmeni.  o.  ,  ■„.,«!  gtate*  and  Meilco  »t 
Onp«s.vige      il'a.ss...i:M7toJl.)               ,    ,,           „„„,, he  Chamiral  settling  a  t«andary  dispute  l^-tween  the  I  nite<l  Mate*  ana  Mfi  co 

15  8.  2394,  ^thorinng  funds  for  implementing  the  Conv.-i.ti<.n  of  tlie  (  hamirai,  seiuuus  a 
El  I'aso,  Te\.  ' 

On  [)ii.ssttge        I'ii.ssfd  .I4s  to  5.1      


Mar 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


19 
23 
23 
24 


"im.VtrstVnV  rort'hose'ageiuieB.  sub- 


.,|uireiii.iit.>«      (Defeated  160  to  193.). 


Mar.     2S 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Nav 


N  .IV 


Ye*. 

Nay. 


Nay. 
Yea. 

N»y. 

iJay. 
Ye». 


Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 


Ye« 
Nay 


Nay 
Yea. 

Yt*. 


w»y 

May 
May 

M»y 

May 
May 


22 


13 


18 


20 


26 
27 


H  R  10939  providing  $48 ,759.2*17 ,000  In  appropriations  for  Defense  Pepartment. 
n.I^ll^r!^v,dK'>2:^^"^'inappro;.rlatl«asfor-D^^ 


CommefoeVand'relkted  agfflicto  iuid'te  Vhe  Federi  judld- 


June    10 


W  {c^K^uclion  of  a  peanut  research  center  at  Paw5on,  O 
^tlLS  preventing  use  of  fund.,  for  payraeiit  of  enwr 
els  ai%ro ved  by  the  ITesident  and  reported  to  Congress,     t 


Oa.    (Defeated  181  to  196.> ,- 

suUidies  on  surplus  agricultural 
Defeated  186  to  187.) 


n.R. 


H 


Juii* 
Jun« 
Jun» 

}UD« 

Jim« 


11 

le 

17 
18 


ary.    On  pa.ssage.    ( I'a..s.d  3m  to  40.)  ..  -^-  .  „,Vnoo"ooo'toInteniationa"iDVvdopmenV  AssocYaVlonV'StaUi'^  9022.  with  only  minor 

S.  2214,  authorizing  additional  U.S.  contribution  of  $312,000,000  to  luvej 

differexices.  ,    __       „,,  ,  - - - " 

On  recommittal.     (Defeated  132  to  24..*.--- ;-,- ■"  VilVrVviisej 

nj.  R«.    Urjfi,  auth.,ri7inp  the  i.^suai.ce  of  a  ^''^  med=J  t"  Htnry^ai.     ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  _ _ 

On  passage.     (  Failed  1  ^>  to  143-H  majority  vote  needed  t*c*u«  "'        ^ 
H.R  nSri,  authorinnr  appropriations  ftc  Apiculture  l^P^t-ne^";, 
On  pa.s.sage  of  amen.iiiient  apiiroprlftf  K>n  $1 ,600,000  "»  '><>n«Tuct 

On  motion  t<i  nrninmil  with  nistnicti.)ns  to  insert 
cnnuno.lilies  sol.l  to  c.mmiunist  countries  unless 

''u^;!?;t;or;i".g  iJ!iii^;*^^>^''.? Intense  I^  - -- 

On  passage      (ra.sst><l  'MO  to  .'.  • ---,---■■;'  •';.;.o„"ntV[nbanksan(i  savings  and  loan  institutions  from  present  $10,000  to  $20,000,  a 

R  5lSuncn.asing  Federal  in..urnn<*  ^verage  "" '{^t'^f^^^^  ^-^^n'  /derS  o?pr^S  ^ovisions  seeking  to  protect  depositors,  stockholders. 
bin  submitted  to  House  will.out  U'netlt  of  committee  hearings  or  consiueiii   u        i 

■^tl^sJmi  for  consideration  of  measure.  (i'as«.d  218  to  u5.) — -- —:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::--::------------ 

On  motion  t.,r.>co.nmit,     ( 1  8->se.l  IW  to  142  \- -,., „-,,,,", /.r.i^aVdVtVii?  in  addition  to  the  $1,500,000,000  in  the  pipeline. 

n.R.113s(),atithori7inKn\<««i.(XK>.(i«i<MnnewapproprUtions^^^^^^^^  I  Defeated  193  to  211.) - - " 

On  moti.in  to  recommit  will,  instructions  to  reduce  funds  b>  jz^-,uuu,ouu.         c  

H  R^'nf^n^eraVr;;!;;?;'.'"-  pay'raiVccuttmg  back  propo^d  increase  for-Members  of  Congress,  and  for  other  specific  positions.         

H!l^ll'^!''^r,,;!rX^:i«M«iWforcivllpubl^ 

On  pa-ssage.     i  l'a,s,se<l  3»^1  to  11.) 

U.R.  1137fi,  extending  exri.se  taxes  ,     ,„  ,  ,  ..,.,,„,.„  retailer-  excise  taxes  on  jewelry,  furs,  toilet  preparations,  luggag«  and  hanQbags 

On  motion  to  re<-<iiiiiiiit  with  iiuMructions  to  rediKe  rtiaiiir  .  titi^ 

feated  IhS  to  ■2(»7.i 
Bill  was  pawd  l>y  a  voice  vote 
n  R    11375   in<Te:i.sing  puliiic  debt  liuill  lo  $324,000,000.  _ 

n'B°Ssi:r7;5%.a,!;^'in"FM^iprorram,ofgnintsU,^^^ 
\^:^^^Z^l^:^l:i:'^i:::^n:::^^^^!o:^^                                                           °'  ^^^  --^"-^'^  problen.  involved     Cra^  234  to  mo 
On  motion  U>  recommit.     (l>.-re;iled  190  to  214.)-.. - 


DBiOBNlAK  ■ 

vote 


Yea. 
Yea. 

Y'ea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 


June     to 


Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 


(D»-     Y'ea. 


Nay. 
Nay- 
Nay. 
Y"ea. 


July 
July 
JiUy 

July 
July 

July 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 


Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 
Aug. 


31 

21 
23 
28 


On  pas,suge.     ( J-'as.se.l  ■J12  lo  IKV.  i .-- 

R    11812   8pi)roiiriaUiig  lands  for  foreign  aid 
On  i.ii.ssape  of  resolution  waivuig  ik)UiIs  of  or 

2r2to  162  ) 
On  motion  to  recon 


der  aUowlng  action  on  appropriation 


bill  before  authorliaUon  bill  cleared  the  Congress.     (Passed      Nay. 


...  „..  „ ..mil  H  H   "«l^wUh  instructions  U,^u«^roprhi«onby^ 

AVi  ^'tnl'^T^^•^s::■:^•^:u:^l^^^^^^^  rti^^mfit  for  Presidential  signature.  ___ 

,'^",,rrf.o.i;.^^^af^U,!tTs  U-oY.«-ne  malYmaHer-and-cSm^^^^^  ^'^^^^  ^  -^-^  -"^^  xnail  to  Po« 


R   319   U)  wrotect  iH-stal  i«U..iis  from  ol.scene  man  maii.r  r^,^^^...-...^ 
(?fn^  Vn'^tnirnW.,  notify  sender  to  remove  lus  name  from  mailing  Urt. 

.R'n^lt^abhsiu^Nluon^Vomniission-ouTechnol^^^^ 


and  Economic  Progresses. 


on  passage.     ' '^'^'^-^'^^flJ^^JfJj  ^^on  oYll.'^ 


•o-wners-orfl.hlng-boatVio-reoelve-^medY<i"care-and  hosplYalizatlonat  of  the  PubUc  Health 


(Passed  350  to  29.)... 


Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 


Yea. 
Y'ea. 
Y'ea. 


Nay. 

Yea. 
Y'ea. 

Yea. 


Nay. 


Nay. 


11 


11 


•Mig.     12 


Aug.     12 


Aug.     U 


H    lies    738,  rule  [>r( 

On  passage       (  Pas.sed  33JS  to  » 
n.R.  3*<73  tS.  U7S),  iiertnjttlng  certain 
Service. 
On  pa,ssage      (Pas-sed  2fr2  to  l.n  ) 

^\^^^^7^^^%^"X^'^^'.^^^^       of  the  bin. 

n  ^'m^!^'^Uu>^7^^^^'^^^^^^^^^  

■  on' adoption  of  resoUitl.,n.    'V,h':'rnteH<i°to^(!oi'perate"wYt-h  State' oKwUcon^^^^  administration  of  1<*  Age  National  Sclen- 

H.R.  \m&.  a.itl.ori/,ing  .secretary  o  the  ['^^'^"'^^ ^^^i^Z^ l^sta  aa  July  '23,  makessll.K.  1096 unnecessary. 

^^'i^n^r^irg^'"  "i^i"d'\T.  tci  I'^L-^ti^rr^^s^nspir^^^ 

n  R  V,--  nrovldes  lor  w.ivnnirtion,  o[*r»tion.  and  malnt«imoe  of  Sa^ery-Pot  Hook   Bwi-^^o^^^         production  of  feed  grains  for  livestock,  at  . 

\yftf>i  . .. 

TI  Ri(»?9a^rpropriating  fund*  for  Department  Of  Defense.  _ 

n  J    ltrn45'Koto,^'ihe"ChAr.^^Vf  international  peace  and  security  In  -utheast  Asia. _ 

On  i«aBagc.     (Passed  416  to  0.) - 

n  R   11377,  the  Kconomic  Opiwrlunlty  Act. 
■    Motion  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause 

Z'S^lZ^^^-l^^'lv.^^^^^- - ----::::::::::::::::::::::::::::--,-------v-i,a^-i, 

H  K^'?9-r'^evi:^;r;iSp^o^a^^  ^^'  ^""" ""'  -^  t^^i^.ri°- -^.^.^^«°: 

H  R""5i;^3end^g^e^.lsl?lct^ofCoYumbU  a-ia;iUbU  ^'^-^  of  a  soUcltation  permit 


(Failed  197  to  225.^ 

■     ■      (Passed  228  to  190.). 


Aug. 
Aug. 


14 


14 


Aiip.     17 


Aug.     17 


11,11  was  i*ssed  t'?. »  ^"J* '"l*  ,„  ^tribute  to  the  International  Commission  for  Supervision  and  control  In  Laos.    Authoriilng  approprla- 
^•tlo^sSVn'iiroftral'^^^^^ 

«  ^iToUr[o°^r;S;mm!r,ia^{Sirt',or^^redu«  the  bill  by  «i  unjustified  .u=i  of  $2«,  mlBion.  which,  if  n»<^.  would  not  be  u*d  lor 
B   .006'"in^St,rri.a[K:nr^^?<l"'^'the  construction  of  fishing  ve^ls.  without  justifying  need  to  the  fl._hto_g_ixid_ustry. 

H.  S.Srv!.V,r^Tdi^t[^:-$io,-oc«--forthe  «^^  ^— ^  ^  ^--'-'  °'  ^" 

procedure. 
On 
n.  Con. 
;;!il:«.u;:^'^'i^  Wor;  ih^  Assembly  meets  in  November. 

B  5^'"(T^T.'f^42);  n"o";:;ding  fo°  "egistrauonof  conuactorsof  migranVagncultural  work«. 

On  passage.     (Passed  343  to  7.) - - 


; 


Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Nay. 
Nay. 
Nay, 

Yea. 


Yea. 


Nay. 

Nay. 


n  ariu  K  .u    ;»  i.i,.  ma^tc  in  Nnvpinber-  


Nay 


Nay. 


Yea. 
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October  it 


88th  Cora;.,  2d  seaa.,  19€4—C<mUnu(^ 
Mftasure,  qu«8tlon,  anJ  rwult 


Aug.     17 

Aug.     18 

Aug.     18 
Aug.     18 

Aug.  18 
Aug.     20 

Bepl.  1 
Sept.  1 
Sept.      3 

Sept.  3 

Sept.  22 

Sept.  23 

Oct.  3 


■■^^Sr^SESSffl^E^- 


''!±''iTJs.'':,,tsi:^r^.i;:'^^oi£.t'T^^f^^si^' 


verslBl  1.111  not  poBSlble  under  »w«P«"'"'°?Jl' ",'ln,n, 
certain  meat  and  meal  producte,  threatening 


H  R':'?8§r^ovld^^gr}r^'lm^;ut?on  o/^;^^         anUnals'and  for  the  .nn.-U.on  of  auota.,  on 
increases  In  meat  prices.  ^      (Adopted  232  to  149  1  -   


li-our  balance  of  payu.ent.;  It  b  Inequitable;  dcU  with  a  sy. 


«■  ''Z  SoTL7c^X^^c?feirrrab^oS  the  Hou.se  position  Un«  cann 


ot  be  built  without  congressional  aut 


(Adopted  230  to 


134.) 


This  n...re  --^ --rti^rt^oTJ^ore^^^^^ 
level  canal  botww^n  the  .Ulai.tlc  and'Paclflc  Oceana. 


a  p-eater  burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

•     On  passage.     1 1'  assinl  Sit)  to  f  )  -    _  .  ^.  ^ ^  wOdUfe  from  the  u»e  of  Insecticide*  and  pesticide.. 


DnouHua'a 
▼ou 


Nay 

Nay. 
Nay 

Nay 

Nay. 

Nay 
Yea 
Yea 


uae  of  excf«  foreign  mn-endes 


Cr^or^^^t^Te^oS  wl^h  InstruVTlo^-to  tighten  the  definition 

On  parage.     lVa«8«^l  ^^9,10^6.^^-^^.^^-^-^^^,^^,   furthering  Federal  control  ovx  the  In.! 


.uhwli  asU^p  toward  socialism,  establishing  dan- 


9,  22'2().  to  forgive  student  loiins  to 

gemus  prpcedont.>!     ,,,.,,,,-,, 
H  R '?2{^m;Mni"u,':^;;nlent!:i  l^UpHations  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

both  of  which  I  opixiw 
H  K'l^TulJXtZl^yon^^  interior  to  cooperate  with  State  of  Wlsco.usln  ,n  de,-,ig 

entlflc  Reserve  in  that  Stale  

On  pa.'wagp.     ll'si-ssed  IHfl  to  us.) 
H.R.  12633,  maki 

On  motion  to  adopt 


The  larp.t  sum..  In  ih-.  UU  are  for  th.:  food'  Hamp  and  poverty  program, 
nation  and  adn,lnl.^Uatlon  of  Ice  .^ge  National  Scl- 


i  ;gT.p  .len;entarappro^[at-lons  for  ,flscal  y^ar  1966. 
,  adopt  conference  rei^rt.     (Adopted  JU  to  7«.)    


Yea 
Yea 


Nay 
Nay 
Nay. 


Ealo^  to  Congretsman  Norblad 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1964 
Mr   DORN.     Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
entire  service  here  In  the  House    It  has 
been   my   pleasure    to   know    and   serve 
with  Walter   Norblad.     I   have   never 
known  a  more  dedicated,  faithful,  and 
conscientious  Member  of  the  House.    He 
loved  this  House  as  a  great  institution 
directly  responsible  to  and  close  to  the 
people.     He   gave  the  best  years  of  his 
life  to  his  country  in  war  and  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  and  promote  the  strength 
of   this   Nation   through   his   service   In 
Congress.     He  early  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  the  Western  Pacific  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world.     Walter  Norblad  supported 
a  strong  national  defense  and  a  forth- 
right   stand    against    aggression    as   the 
only  means  to  contain  the  Communist 

menace. 

We  have  lost  a  great  Member  and  the 
American  people  have  lost  a  devoted, 
patriotic,  public  servant.  The  Congress 
has  been  fortunate  to  have  known  and 
associated  with  Walter  Norblad. 

Mrs.  Dorn  joins  me  in  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Norblad  and  his  out- 
standing son. 


Hon.  Carl  EUiott 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CA«OLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1964 
Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Carl  Elli- 
OTTS  service  here  In  this  the  greatest 
legislative  body  In  the  world  has  been 
marked  with  humility  and  a  humbleness 
of  character  which  all  men  In  public  life 
should  emulate. 

When  and  wherever  you  met  Carl 
Elliott,  you  felt  better  having  met  and 
talked  with  him.  Whether  it  was  on 
the  floor.  In  committee,  or  just  walk- 
ing down  the  haU  or  In  the  tunnel,  I 
always  liked  to  run  into  Carl. 

Carl  Elliott  fought  for  an  education 
during  the  depression  years,  overcame 
adversity  and  hardship  to  take  his  place 
as   one    of    the    great   Members   of    the 
Congress.     His  service  here  is  marked  by 
a  devoUon  to  education  and  to  furthering 
opportunity  for  the  youth  of  our  land. 
Some  of  the  most  pleasant  experiences 
of  my  service  here  have  been  long  con- 
fidential   conversations   with    Carl    El- 
liott.    We  talked  of  the  farm,  erosion, 
poverty,  and  success.    Carl  has  a  sense 
of  humor  and  epitomizes  the  southern 
philosophy   of  courtesy,   good   manners. 


church    service,    and    concern    for    the 
other  fellow. 

Carl  Elliott  Is  a  young  man  w^th 
a  wealth  of  commonsense.  a  superb  edu- 
cation, experience  In  national  aff^; 
and  I  predict  for  him  a  higher  position 
and  a  wider  field  of  public  service  In  the 
years  to  come. 

We   wUl   hear   a   lot  more   from  our 
friend  Carl  ELLiorr  in  the  future. 


Hon.  Clarence  KUburn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.1964 
Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  Mr.  Kilburn  of  New  York  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  be  a  Candida^ 
for  reelection  upon  the  expiration  of  ti\s 
present  term  of  office,  the  Congress  of  the 
united  States  lost  one  of  Its  foremost 
experts  In  the  field  of  banking. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  minority 
on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee he  is  ajsked  to  serve  as  a  congressional 
advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
at  International  Monetary  Conferences. 
He  also  serves  on  the  Joint  EconopUc 
Committee  and  is  required  to  review  the 
President's  economic  policies. 


196J^ 

More  Uian  all  this,  both  he  and  the 
member*  of  hia  office  staff  have  always 
been  helpful,  cooiperatlve,  and  courteous 
to  the  staff  members  of  my  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  whose  offlces  are  ad- 
Iftcent  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr  KiLBTTHNl.  Speaking  for  them,  I 
want  to  Bay  that  we  will  all  be  sorry  to  see 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kil- 
burn] leave  the  Congress. 
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Hon.  Fraak  J.  Becker 


Confreitman  Walter  Norblad 


SPEECH 


or 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    FrNNSTLVAXIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29.  1964 
Mr  FTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  people  in  Congress  have 
friend*,  and  It  is  always  so  hard  to  lose 
a  personal  friend  that  we  have  enjoyed, 
admired,  said  respected. 

Waltkk  Norblad,  "Walt"  to  so  many 
of  us.  certainly  was  In  my  group  of  "good 
friends."  Regretfully,  both  his  family 
and  good  friends  must  note  his  untimely 
passing. 

I  did  enjoy  Walt  Norblad's  good 
humor,  ready  wit,  and  constant  activity, 
and  recall  with  pleasure  and  friendship 
our  hours,  talks,  and  trips  together. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  he  gave  good  serv- 
ice, and  was  interested  in  economy  and 
efficiency  of  the  branches  of  the  U.S. 
armed  services,  and  particularly  in  the 
welfare  and  security  of  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  our  good  country. 


Hon.  Roland  V.  Libonati 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  J.  VAUGHAN  GARY 

or    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 


Mr   GARY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  from  Dlinols  in  their  tribute 
to  our  friend,  Roland  Victor  Libonati. 
who  Is  not  seeking  reelection  this  year. 
Pew  men  have  ever  won  the  admiration, 
respect,  and  affections  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  as  quickly  as  "Libby."    His 
captivating   smile,   friendly   personality, 
scholarly  mind,  frank  expression,  forc- 
ible eloquence,  dedication  to  service,  and 
deep  religious  faith  have  earned  for  him 
a  niche  in  the  Halls  of  the  Congress  that 
will  be  a  lasting  memorial  to  a  great 
American.    His  departure  from  the  Con- 
gress will  be  a  great  loss  to  his  district. 
State,  and  Nation,  which  he  has  served 
so  well      May  he  and  his  devoted  wife 
enjoy  health  and  happiness  during  hia 
retirement. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1964 
Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  was  with  regret  that  I  learned  that  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  Frank  Becker 
of  New  York  had  decided  that  he  would 
not  return  to  the  House  in  1965. 

Frank  had  considerable  legislative  ex- 
perience before  coming  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes,  having  served  for 
four  terms  In  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature When  he  arrived  in  Washington, 
he  was  assigned  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  because  of  his  vast  experience 
in  the  military  legislative  field.  While  a 
member  of  that  committee  his  Interest 
was  manifested  In  building  and  main- 
taining a  mlUtary  organization  of  which 
this  country  could  be  proud. 

The  people  of  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  New  York  are  losing  a  very 
able  Representative,  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  Is  losing  a  good  Ameri- 
can, ^^^^^^^^^ 

Hon.  J.  Vanghan  Gary 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 
in  the  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2,  1964 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  those  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  announced  that  they  would  not 
return  In  1965  was  my  good  friend 
Vaughan  Gaby,  of  Virginia.  I  am  sorry 
that  he  will  not  be  with  us,  but  his  work 
and  able  representation  will  long  Uve 
in  the  House. 

His  presence  will  be  missed  on  the 
committees  on  which  he  served,  and  his 
conservative  approswjh  to  money  matters 
through  his  position  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  I  am  sure  resulted  in  a 
much  more  efficient  operation  of  those 
agencies  for  which  he  was  responsible. 

I  am  sure  that  Vaughan  will  not  "re- 
tire" and  that  he  wiU  continue  to  be 
available  to  those  who  will  seek  his  as- 
sistance and  wise  counsel. 


Mr  Donald  Bruci.    He  has  just  finished 
his  second  term  in  Congress.    Pew  men 
have   left  more  of  an  imprint  in  this 
body  in  those  brief  4  years.    He  is  a  man 
who  has  not  yet  reached  the  prime  of 
life   but  his  work  has  added  greatly  to 
this  body.    I  do  not  believe  there  Is  a 
more  articulate  speaker  or  a  more  per- 
suasive speaker  on  the  evils  of  commu- 
nism  and   the   dangers  of   communism 
than  our  colleague  from  Indiana,  Donald 
Bruce.    I  am  certain  that  he  has  a  great 
public  Ufe  ahead  of  him.    I  know  we  all 
join  in  wishing  him  and  his  lovely  wife 
and  children  the  very  best. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  our  col- 
league from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]. 


Hon.  Donald  Bruce 


Hon.  Joe  M.  Kilgore 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2. 1964 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  miss 
my  young  colleague's  devoted  and  dedi- 
cated service  here  in  the  House;  but  I 
hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  not  very  long. 
I  believe  some  day  in  the  near  future  he 
will  be  back  here  with  us  or  he  will  be 
serving  with  distinction  and  honor  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  or  as  Gover- 
nor of  the  great  Lone  Star  State. 

Joe  Kilgore  Is  the  type  of  American 
sorely  needed  during  these  critical  times 
when  constitutional  government.  States 
rights,  and  individual  liberty  are  being 
threatened  at  home  and  abroad.  This 
House  and  this  Congress  could  use  more 
men  of  the  ability,  integrity,  and  fear- 
lessness of  the  gentlemen  from  Texas. 

Mrs.  Dorn.  my  family  and  staff  join 
me  in  wishing  for  him  and  in  predicting 
for  him  great  future  success  and  much 
happiness. 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 
Mr.  BRAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  the  praise  of 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTINa  OP 
DOCUMENTS 
Eltlier  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquirlea 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US   Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 
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Appendix 

Thursday,  October  15,  1964 


.     NOTICE 

The  last  issue  of  the  daily  Congressional  Record  for  the  second 
session  of  the  Bghtyneighth  Congress  will  be  published  not  later  than 
Friday.  October  23,  1964.  It  is  requested  that  copy  and  proofs  of 
speeches  withheld  for  revision,  or  extensions  of  remarks  as  authorized 
by  either  House,  be  submitted  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  or  to 
the  Congressional  Record  Clerk,  Room  H-112.  Capitol,  before  that  date. 

By  order  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

CARL  HAYDEN,  Chairman. 


S«Mtor  Scott's  LeadersUp  in  the  Civil 
Righb  Strvgsle 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  P.  CASE 

or  mrw  jkrsxt 

IN  THK  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

^iSfiLturiay.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
year  as  a  minority  captain  for  the  civil 
rlRhtB  bill.  I  worked  Intimately  and  In 
cloae  cooperation  with  my  fellow  cap- 
tain, Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
can  testify  therefore  to  Senator  Scott's 
effective  efforts  m  promoting  approval 
of  the  civil  rights  bill  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Recently,  my  good  friend.  Clarence 
Mitchell,  director  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  paid 
deserved  tribute  to  Senator  Hugh 
Scott's  unflagging  support  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  in  a  speech  deUvered 
before  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Bucks 
County  Branch  of  the  NAACP  m  Palrless 
Hills  Pa.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  partial  text  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  overwhelming  vote  In  the  Houae  »nd 
BenAte  tor  the  Civil  Right*  Act  of  19«4  shows 


that  the  United  States  now  has  a  mandate 
to  end  second-clasB  cltlienahlp  throughout 
the  coxmtry.  From  developments  to  date,  . 
it  appears  that  compliance  with  all  titles 
wlU  far  outweigh  deflanoe.  The  hostile  deci- 
sion of  the  thi«€- Judge  court  In  Alabama  on 
September  17  against  thei>ubUc  accommoda- 
tions title  U  only  a  temporary  Initant.  I 
predict  that  the  constitutionality  of  the  law 
will  be  upheld  and  that  even  the  worst  areas 
of  racial  segregation  will  obey  the  law  In 
the  near  future. 

Your  two  Senators  played  key  roles  in  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  coxmtry  also  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  giving  27 
House  votes  for  passage  of  the  bill.  Mr. 
Ctjbtin,  who  repreeents  this  district,  twice 
voted  f<w  the  passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill 
on  the  House  floor. 

Pennsylvania  has  ttie  distinction  of  having 
two  very  able  Senators;  one  a  Democrat, 
Senator  Clark,  and  the  other  a  Republican, 
Senator  Scan.  Both  of  th«n  were  in  posi- 
tions to  play  Important  parts  In  the  civil 
rights  drama  in  1©64.  Senator  Clark,  as  a 
member  of  the  Labor  Committee  and  a  floor 
captain,  made  it  possible  to  keep  the  fair 
employment  title  in  the  bill.  Senator  Scott, 
as  a  member  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  the  Judiciary  Committee,  was  one  of  the 
key  Senators  responsible  for  holding  the 
public  accommodations  title.  He,  Senate* 
ScoTT,  is  not  exaggerating  when  he  says 
that  as  a  Republican  Senator  he  influenced 
a  number  of  other  Republican  Senators  to 
vote  for  clvU  rights.  He  did  In  fact  do  so. 
Both  ot  them  started  ttoeir  fight  iat  thi« 
legislation  at  the  beginning  of  the  88th 
Congress.      We    ne«l    them    In    Washington. 


The   country  needs  their   great   abiUty    and 
courage. 

One  of  them.  Senator  Scott,  the  recipient 
of   an   honorary    degree   from   Lincoln  Uni- 
versity, by  the  way,  1b  up  for  reelection.     I 
hope   that   each   voter   will   carry   his   civil 
rights  record  Into  the  voting  booth,    i  hope 
that  each  voter  virUl  remember  that  Senator 
SCOTT  is  a  member  of  the  powerful  Judiciary 
Committee.     That  committee  must  confirm 
the  VS.  Attwney  General,  all  Federal  Judges, 
and   memlaers  of  the  CivU  RlghU   Commis- 
sion.    Senator   Jamks   O.   Eastland,   of   Mis- 
sissippi,   is    chairman     of    the    committee. 
Please    rememlaer    that    Senator    Eastland 
would  be  delighted  if  Senator  Scott  did  not 
return.    Don't  play  Santa  Claus  for  Eastland 
Senator  Scott  has  been  loyal  to   the   great 
cause  erf  clvU  rights  throuj^iout  hU  enUre 
congressional  career.     Eectlon  day  will  give 
the  voters  a  chance  to  return  seme  of  that 
loyalty. 

During  the  long  flght  for  the  passage  of 
the  civU  rights  bill,  I  talked  with  thousands 
of  Americans  of  all  faiths  and  in  aU  walks 
of  life.  I  talked  with  some  of  them  when 
they  came  to  Washington  to  work  with  us 
for  passage  of  the  bill  and  I  talked  with 
others  as  I  went  about  the  country  seeking 
support  from  the  people  In  the  hometowns 
and  States  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 
Never  have  I  seen  such  an  outpouring  of  In- 
terest and  dedication  to  human  rights. 

This  year  and  the  year  before  the  repre- 
sentatives of  86  naUonal  organizations  were 
a  part  of  the  civil  rights  team  in  Washing- 
ton that  worked  each  day  and  sometimes 
around  the  clock  for  cItU  rights.  I  know 
that  the  passage  of  this  law  was  a  victory 
for  the  American  people  who  made  their 
voices  heard  In  Washington. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  these  people 
have  somehow  exaporated  and  are  no  longer 
available  to  continue  the  great  flght  for  free- 
dom. It  Is  impossible  to  believe  that  those 
who  labored  so  long  and  so  faithfully  for 
public  accommodations  and  for  fair,  employ- 
ment legislation  will  abandon  the  field  to  a 
philosophy  of  government  that  calls  such 
laws   the   harbingers   of    a    police    state 

The  civil  rights  battle  In  the  Congress 
was  a  bipartisan  effort  led  tiy  Congressmen 
CKLLia  and  McCmji-ocH  in  the  House  and 
Senators  Httmfhrxt  and  Kuchbx  In  the  Sen- 
ate. SenatOTS  Claxk  and  Scott  were  al«o  a 
part  of  the  bipartisan  team.  Let  us  remem- 
t)er  that  as  we  go  to  the  polls.  Let  us  be  able 
to  lay  after  election  day  ttuit  we  helped  keep 
the  men  and  women  of  good  will  in  the  House 

and  Senate. 
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Dr.  Edward  D.  Re,  of  Bay  Ridge,  Ii  Maa 
of  the  Year  b  Waskntftoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L  CAREY 

or  mrw  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  one  of 
the  outstanding  testimonial  dinners 
given  each  year  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
a  dedicated  public  servant  and  member 
of  our  executive  arm  of  Government. 
Hon.  Edward  D.  Re.  was  honored  as 
Man  of  the  Year.  The  award  made  by 
the  Lido  Civic  Club  of  Washington  was 
presented  at  a  banquet  held  in  his  honor 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  here  in  Wasiilng- 
ton  on  Saturday  evening.  October  3. 
Many  persons  prominent  in  government, 
education,  the  military,  and  in  profes- 
sional associations  were  present. 

The  Lido  Civic  Club  is  composed  of 
prominent  Italo-Americans  In  Metro- 
politan Washington.  The  chairman  of 
the  affair  was  Dr.  Salvatore  J.  Latona. 
Incidentally.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary 
Celebrezze  and  Senator  Pastore  were 
recent  recipients  of  the  club's  award 
which  Is  given  to  a  person  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  public  life. 

Ed  Re  serves  our  Government  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission.  But  his  service  to  human- 
ity, as  expressed  in  the  plaque  presented 
to  him  by  the  president  of  the  Lido  Club, 
Etominlc  J.  Lozupone.  has  long  been  ap- 
parent. Eklucator.  author,  attorney,  and 
goverimient  official,  Ed  Re's  notable 
achievements  in  those  and  other  fields 
have  been  recognized  many  times  and  by 
many  associations  here  as  well  as  in  his 
home  State  of  New  York. 

May  I  add  that  there  are  many  reasons 
why  I  am  gratified  by  this  most  recent 
honor  for  Ed  Re.  Not  only  is  he  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  but  he  was  also  one  of 
my  law  sqhool  professors.  His  wife  was 
a  law  school  classmate  of  mine,  and  I 
have  seen  the  family  grow.  I  am  par- 
ticularly proud  that  his  home  in  New 
York  is  in  the  Bay  Ridge  area  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent. 

Many  people  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  pay  him  respect.  The  speak- 
ers who  address  the  Man  of  the  Year  ban- 
quet indicate  the  national  scope  of  the 
esteem  and  affection  which  so  many  have 
for  Ed  Re.  The  toastmaster  of  this  af- 
fair was  a  Washingtonlan.  Dean  Paul  R. 
Dean,  of  Georgetown  Law  Center,  while 
the  principal  speech  was  delivered  by  the 
Very  Reverend  Joseph  T.  Tinnelly,  of 
New  York,  a  former  dean  of  St.  John'.s 
University  Law  School  where  Ed  Re  has 
taught  and  from  which  I  graduated.  In 
addition,  remarks  of  esteem  and  indeed 
affection  were  delivered  by  Archbishop 
Vagnozzi,  the  Apostolic  delegate  to  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  by  the  Italian 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  through 
Count  Oian  Lulgi  Milesl  Perretti.  per- 
sonal representative  of  Ambassador  Fe- 
noaltea.  An  suidltlonal  award  was  pre- 
sented Ed  Re  by  Dr.  Mario  Tagllagambe 
on  behalf  of  Monsignor  Barilla,  pastor  of 


the  Shrine  Church  of  St  Bernadette  in 
Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Among  the  prominent  personis  who  at- 
tended. In  addition  to  HIb  Excellency 
Arohbishop  Egldlo  Vagnozzi.  were  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Honorable  Ivan  A. 
Nestlngen;  James  J.  Rowley,  Chief  of  the 
Secret  Service;  the  Honorable  Michel 
Cleplinskl,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State:  the  Honorable  Joseph  P.  McMur- 
ray.  former  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board;  and  the  dean 
of  St.  John's  University  Law  School. 
Harold  P.  McNiece. 

Congratulatory  messages  were  received 
from  hundreds  of  friends,  former  stu- 
dents, colleagues  in  Government  and  of- 
ficials in  education,  legal  associations, 
and  in  the  military  where  Ed  Re  serves 
as  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve.  Included  among  them  were 
messages  from  His  Excellency  Most 
Rev.  Patrick  A.  O'Boyle,  archbishop  of 
Washington,  His  Excellency  Most  Rev. 
Bryan  McEIntegart,  bishop  of  Brooklyn, 
His  Excellency  Most  Rev.  John  J.  Board - 
man,  auxiliary  bishop  of  Brooklyn,  and 
His  Excellency  Most  Rev.  Joseph  M. 
Pernicone.  auxiliary  bishop  of  New  York. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
should  like  to  include  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  and  from  Senator  John  O. 
Pastore.  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  ad- 
dress of  Father  Tinnelly  and  Dr.  Re's 
response  which  was  truly  a  moving  ex- 
pression of  the  contribution  of  Italian- 
Americans  to  our  country : 

Thi  Whitx  House. 

October  3.  1964 
E>eau  PAtn.  R.  Dean, 

Toastmaster.  Lido  Civic  Club  Banquet,  Wash- 
ington, D.C 

Deab  Dxan  Dean  :  I  deeply  regret  that  I 
am  unable  to  be  present  with  you  and  the 
members  of  the  Lido  Civic  Club  to  partici- 
pate In  honoring  a  dlstlngulBhed  member  of 
my  oflBclal  family. 

Dr  Edward  D.  Re  wan  app>olnted  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Clalnu  Settlement  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States  because  his 
scholarly  background  and  experience  In  the 
fleld  of  International  law  particularly  quail - 
fled  blm  for  that  sensitive  poet.  Throughout 
the  3 '3  years  of  his  administration  he  has 
served  In  that  Important  post  with  distinc- 
tion and  success,  raising  a  unique  Federal 
agency  to  a  high  level  of  competence  In  the 
service  of  the  American  people. 

The  responsibilities  of  Oovernment  have 
been  carried  out  more  effectively  because  of 
the  ability,  dedication,  and  integrity  of  an 
outstanding  public  servant. 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  Join  you  In  paying 
tribute  to  your  Man  of  the  Year  for  bis  con- 
tribution in  making  ours  a  better  Oovern- 
ment and  a  better  America. 

My    heartiest    congratulations    to    Edward 
D   Re  and  to  the  Lido  Civic  Club 
Sincerely. 

Lyndon   B    Johnson 

September  29,   1964 
mr.  e>ominic  j.  lozttpone, 
President,  Lido  Civic  Club,  Washington.  DC. 

Oeae  Pessibknt  Loettpone:  The  selection 
of  Dr.  Re  honors  aU  of  us  no  less  than  It  ex- 
presses our  fraternal  admiration  for  blm. 

Few  men  who  have  come  to  the  Washing- 
ton scene  have  added  such  luster  both  to 
Oovernment  service  and  to  the  amenities 
that  make  human  society  In  the  Capital 
City  a  constant  delight 


We  who  look  back  with  the  affection  of 
afllltation  to  the  proud  history  of  the  land 
of  our  ancestor!,  experience  a  precious  fra- 
ternal pride  In  the  achievements  of  a  great 
leader  who  Is  at  the  same  time  the  humble 
and  prized  personal  friend. 

Uy  friendship  with  Dr.  Re — reinforced  by 
mutual  Interests  and  the  sharing  of  many 
occasions  private  and  public — hits  been  one 
of  the  finest  chapters  of  my  service  in 
Washington. 

But.  then.  Uvea  beyond  number  have  been 
enriched  by  contact  with  this  young  man 
in  the  meteoric  career  that  has  been  his  life 

An  Italian  by  birth — an  American  by 
choice — an  "international"  by  marriage — a 
parent  extraordinary — a  patriot  of  devo- 
tlon--a  teacher  of  distinction — dedicated 
public  servant — outstanding  author — superb 
orator  Dr.  Re  crowns  this  catalog  of  hi.s 
character  with  the  qualities  of  the  trusted 
and  treasured  friend. 

May  this  night  of  October  3— within  the 
historic  light  of  Columbus  Day — be  re- 
membered as  a  night  of  discovery,  too — the 
fraternal  recognition  of  a  distinguished 
traveler,  like  Christopher,  to  these  shores — 
and  the  maker  of  a  better  America  for  his 
passing  this  way 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  O  Pastore 


Rf.markb  Delivered  bt  Vejiy  Rev    Joseph  T 

TlNNELLT,  CM. 

I  am  moat  grateful  for  your  kind  Invita- 
tion to  address  you  this  evening  Like  the 
Irish,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Italy  have 
emigrated  to  many  parts  of  the  world.  Not 
only  do  millions  of  Americans  claim  Italian 
descent,  but  one-third  of  the  population  of 
Argentina,  nearly  a  fifth  of  Brazil,  and  large 
percentages  In  Chile,  Uruguay,  and  Vene- 
zuela are  of  Italian  origin. 

In  the  United  States  as  in  every  other 
country  where  they  have  found  new  hCMnes, 
Italian  Immigrants  and  their  descendants 
have  Identified  themselves  and  their  Inter- 
ests with  the  people  and  Interests  of  their 
newly  adopted  country.  They  have  demon- 
strated time  and  time  again  their  loyalty  In 
time  of  war  and  p>eace  They  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  buUdlng  of  a  greater  America 
physically,  spiritually,  financially.  mUltarlly, 
artl-stlcally  as  well  as  culturally. 

Yet.  withal,  they  have  retained  a  love  and 
affection  for  »he  country  of  their  ancestors 
which  has  not  detracted  from  their  new  alle- 
giance but  rather  has  fostered  the  continu- 
ance and  growth  of  the  qualities  and  virtues 
which  have  constituted  the  major  contribu- 
tion of  Italy  to  the  cultural  development  of 
America 

And  so  when  opportunity  arises  I  am 
happy,  yes,  and  pwoud  to  pay  tribute  to 
Americans  of  Italian  descent  and  to  give 
testimony  of  the  respect  and  affection  and 
admiration  which  Americans  of  other  ethnic 
and  cultural  backgrounds  have  for  them. 

But  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  play  such 
a  role  this  evening  for  the  guest  of  honor 
Is  not  only  a  dear  and  long-time  friend  and 
colleague  of  mine,  but  also  one  whom  I  know 
to  be  most  worthy  of  the  honor  which  you 
have  conferred  upon  him 

The  Honorable  Edward  D.  Re  Is  most  cer- 
tainly Italian  He  was  born  of  Italian  par- 
ents and  born  In  Santa  Marina.  Sallna.  Italy 
on  October  14.  1920.  Yet  he  1b  as  American 
as  any  American  can  be.  His  parents  from 
whom  he  derives  his  American  cltlaenshlp 
brought  him  to  this  country  in  1928  and  edu- 
cated him  In  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn 
until  he  graduated  from  New  Utrecht  High 
."school  in  that  borough.  He  then  entered 
St  John's  University  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  cum  laude  In 
1941.  and  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws, 
.summa  cum  laude  In  1943.  He  was  admitted 
to    the    New   York   bar   that   same   year    but 


1961^ 

world  War  n  delayed  his  receipt  of  the  de- 
wee  of  doctor  of  the  science  of  Juris  prud- 
ence from  New  York  University  until  1950. 

In  the  splrtt  of  Tall*f«MTO,  Flnlixl,  and 
VlKO  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  of  DeCeenola, 
Sulnola,  Fardllla,  and  Oerero  In  tlie  CWU 
War  and  of  »  host  of  lUUan  Americans  who 
wore  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  In 
both  World  Wars  I  and  n.  tiie  young  lawyer 
served  In  the  American  Air  Force  where  his 
talents  as  a  teacher,  Ungulst.  and  legal  expert 
won  for  him  Important  and  difficult  assign- 
ments as  weU  as  ulUmate  promoUon  to  his 
nresent  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  U.S.  Air 
Force  Reserve.  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate 

General. 

As  an  undergraduate  law  student,  our  guest 
of  honor  had  been  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  St.  John's  Law  Review,  of  which  1  was 
then  editor.  I  was  deUghted.  therefore,  when 
upon  his  discharge  from  the  Air  Force  after 
the  war  he  Joined  the  faculty  of  law  of  the 
university  of  which  I  was  then  a  member. 
From  that  day  to  this  we  have  been  close 
friends  and  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of 
witnessing  his  growth  and  progress  through 
many  trials  and  triumphs  and  his  gradual 
development  from  the  eager,  tireless,  young 
law  student  to  the  mature,  able,  and  still 
tireless  public  servant  which  he  Is  today. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  that  in  selecting 
our  guest  of  honor  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the 
United  States,  he  chose  a  man  who  seemed  to 
have  been  trained  for  that  particular  poet. 
The  Chairman  had  to  be  an  articulate  man. 
Our  guest  of  honor  had  compiled  an  awesome 
list  of  published  books  and  articles,  he  had 
lectured  for  16  years  In  Bt.  John's  University 
School  of  Law,  In  Army  and  Air  Force  classes, 
before  bar  associations,  and  other  profes- 
sional, civic,  or  religious  organizations,  and 
he  had  written  a  book  on  "Brief  Writing  and 
Oral  Argument." 

The  Chairman  had  to  deal  with  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  governmenU.  Our 
guest  of  honor  spoke  Italian  as  well  as 
English  from  his  earliest  years.  He  had 
taught  Spanish  and  he  had  been  so  pro- 
ficient In  French  that  he  had  been  assigned 
by  the  American  Air  Force  as  liaison  officer 
with  the  French  Air  Force.  He  had.  more- 
over, traveled  and  lectured  eitenslvely  In 
Europe,  had  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
pedagogy  (honoris  causa)  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  AquUa.  Italy,  and  In  1960  had  been 
tendered  the  Order  of  Merit  by  the  Republic 
of  Italy  which  he  was  unable  to  accept  by 
virtue  of  his  status  as  special  hearing  of- 
ficer. Department  of  Justice. 

The  Chairman  had  to  be  a  Just  man.  Our 
guest  of  honor  had  been  a  practicing  Catholic 
all  his  life  and  had  achieved  a  reputation 
for  the  greatest  honesty  and  integrity.  He 
had  had  formal  training  In  the  science  of 
ethics  and  he  was  and  Is  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  authorities  on  the  law  of  equity — 
that  branch  of  Jurisprudence  which  seeks  to 
correct  ch*  prevent  the  inequities  and  in- 
justices which  the  law  or  Its  rigid  enforce- 
ment might  otherwise  effect.  Not  only  had 
he  taught  equity,  but  he  had  written  a  case 
book  on  the  subject  In  collaboration  with 
Zecharlah  Chafee.  Jr..  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  had  edited  a  volume  of  "Se- 
lected Essays  on  Equity." 

No  wondw.  then,  that  Dr  Re  has  worked 
such  wonders  In  the  Commission  and  no 
wonde^  that  he  has  won  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  claimants  and  Government  offi- 
cials alike. 

The  outline  of  Dr.  Re's  biography  covers 
nine  pages.  One  of  his  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  Government  and  to  public  edu- 
cation has  been  his  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  oX  Higher  education  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  Another  activity  which  deserves 
lengthy  eonunent  but  can  only  be  mentioned 
in  passing  is  the  work  he  has  accomplished 
In  his  capacity  as  lieutenant   colonel.  UJB. 
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Air  Force  Reserve,   oflloc  of   the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General . 

The  hooors  whlfcK  h»  b*s  received,  his  pro- 
fessional achievements,  hU  Impressive  record 
as  a  public  ^>eiJter,  his  skUl  and  prestige 
as  an  author  00  legal,  educattonal,  and  mlU- 
tary  matters  can  only  be  hinted  at. 

But  I  wish  to  pay  express  tribute  to  Dr. 
Re  for  his  refusal  to  allow  hU  public  and 
professional  acUvlttes  to  Interfere  with  his 
devotion  to  his  family.  The  same  affection 
which  he  received  from  his  wonderful  father 
and  mother  he  now  lavUhes  on  his  wife  and 
children. 

God  has  blessed  him  with  a  wife,  the  for- 
mer Margaret  Corcoran,  who  has  comple- 
mented him  m  every  way.  A  lawyer  like  her 
husband,  she  can  discuss  legal  matters  with 
the  skin  of  many  of  his  colleagues.  A  secre- 
tary par  excellence,  she  has  been  an  Indis- 
pensable factor  In  his  prolific  writings.  A 
homemaker  In  every  sense  of  the  word  she 
has  managed  to  make  a  haven  for  him  In 
the  bosom  of  his  family  In  which  he  can 
forget  the  cares  of  public  life. 

We  all  regret  that  she  cannot  be  here  this 
evening  to  witness  and  to  share  the  honors 
and  accolades  which  have  been  showered 
upon  her  husband.  But  we  rejoice  to  know 
that  she  wUl  soon  be  able  to  return  from  the 
hospital  with  little  Mary  Ellen  to  pick  up  her 
loving  though  demanding  duties  as  mother 
<rf  11  children  and  wife  of  a  husband  from 
whom  so  many  require  so  much. 

The  Lido  Civic  Club  Is  to  be  congratulated 
on  Its  choice  of  Dr.  Re  as  Man  of  the  Year. 
We  are  grateful  for  having  been  permitted 
to  share  In  this  public  recognition  of  his 
merits. 


Remarks  of  the  Honoeable  Edward  D.   Re. 
CHAiRMAif,     Foreign     Claims    Settlement 
Commission,  at  Man  op  the  Year  Banquet, 
Lido  Civic  Club,  Mattt-owee  Hotel,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1964,  Washington,  DC 
Dean    Dean.    Tour    Excellency    Archbishop 
Vagnozzi.      very      reverend      and      reverend 
fathers,    distinguished    guests,    friends,    one 
would  have  to  be  less  than  human  not  to  be 
deeply  moved  by  your  manifestation  of  es- 
teem and  friendship.     The  warmth  of  your 
greetings,  the  graclousness  of  your  remarks, 
and  the  outpouring  of  good  wUl  and  good 
wishes   have  made   this   evening's   dinner   a 
truly  memorable  event  In  the  life  of  all  of 
the  Res. 

I  am  genuinely  grateful  for  your  display 
of  confidence  and  for  the  honor  that  you 
have  all  bestowed  upon  me  this  evening.  I 
am,  of  course,  particularly  Indebted  to  the 
Lido  Civic  Club  for  having  selected  me  Its 
Man  of  the  Year,  and  for  having  tendered 
this  magnificent  banquet  In  my  honor. 

Since  I  know  of  the  achievements  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  distinguished  recip- 
ients who  have  been  so  honored  in  prior 
years.  I  accept  your  selection  of  me  this 
year  with  profound  humility. 

This  banquet,  with  its  avowed  purpose  of 
honoring  someone  for  his  contribution  to  our 
society,  affords  me  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press certain  thoughts  concerning  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  function. 

As  a  humble  American,  grateful  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  all  of  the  blessings  that  I 
have  reaped  from  His  bountiful  hands,  this 
occasion  has  a  sp>eclal  meaning  for  me.  With 
your  indulgence  1  should  like  to  express  a 
few  thoughts  that  come  to  my  mind  as  I 
look  about  and  see  so  many  kind  friends 
here  assembled.  Indeed,  this  banquet  U 
unique  for  each  of  you  has  either  made  It 
possible  for  me  to  obtain  the  appointment 
that  brought  me  to  Washington,  or  has 
helped  to  make  my  stay  here  rewarding  and 
pleasant. 

There  are  so  many  here  this  evening 
who  deserve  to  be  singled  out  for  the  special 
role  that  they  have  played  In  my  career. 
I  hope  that  you  will  pardon  me  If  I  mention 


but  a  few.  We  are  all  Indebted  to  Dean 
Dean  for  the  Intereetlng  and  masterful 
way  in  which  he  discharged  his  duties  as 
to^tmaster.  I  wish  to  thank  Father  Tin-  _ 
neUy.  the  former  dean  of  St.  John  s  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law.  for  his  many  kind- 
nesses and  for  having  encouraged  me  to  write 
my  books.  As  for  his  kind  remarks  here 
this  evening,  may  I  simply  say  that  the 
things  that  he  said  are  the  things  that  I 
have  tried  to  be.  I  am  very  indebted  for  the 
message  of  His  Excellency  Ambassador  Feno- 
altea  and  to  His  Excellency  Archbishop 
Vagnozzi  for  his  kind  remarks  and  for  hav- 
ing graced  thU  occasion.  Thanks  ere  also 
due  Dean  McNiece.  who  was  good  enough  to 
be  vrtth  us  this  evening,  and  to  my  other 
colleagues  on  the  St.  John's  University  Law 
School  faculty. 

This  testimonial  to  an  American  of  for- 
eign birth  Is  a  tribute  to  America.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  system  that  offers  freedom  and 
promise  to  all  thoee  who  will  work  and  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  America 
offers.  All  of  you  are  witnesses  to  the  truth 
that  the  American  freedom  of  opportunity 
Is  a  reality  and  can  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  all  Americans  regardless  of  place  of  birth 
or  national  origin. 

So  as  we  depart  at  the  conclusion  of  what 
is  a  splendid  testimonial,  may  we  leave  with 
renewed  faith  In  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  society  that  it  has  made 
possible.  Each  of  us  ought  to  be  grateful 
foTthe  rich  blessings  of  liberty  and  freedom 
that  we  have  reaped  In  this  land  of  oppor- 
tunity dedicated  to  God  and  the  equality  of 
all  men.  And  with  renewed  dedication  we 
ought  to  resolve  that  each  of  us  will  extend 
to  all  Americans  the  same  opportunities  and 
freedoms  that  we  enjoy  and  take  for  granted 

for  ourselves.  .      ^,_     ^     j    ^^m 

By  perfcMTnlng  acts  of  brotherhood  and 
good  citizenship,  we  will  have  the  great 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  are  con- 
tributing to  make  the  America  of  tomorrow 
an  even  better  place  to  Uve  than  the  Amertca 
of  today.  Only  thus  can  we  repay  America 
for  the  blessings  that  we  have  received  and 
only  thus  can  we  be  truly  worthy  of  the 
American  heritage  and  the  Ideal  that  we  are 
working  to  achieve.  And  although  we  are 
closer  W  Its  attainment  today  than  ever  be- 
fore in  our  history.  It  remains  for  each  of 
us  to  strive  toward  Its  complete  attainment 
by  conquering  all  forms  of  prejudice.  Intol- 
erance, and  bigotry.  „»,,„ 

The  law  particularly  under  the  leadership 
of  presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  has 
made  gigantic  strides.  Yet  the  final  gulf 
Slnot  bridged  by  law  alone,  for  law  can 
^ly  pomt  the  way.  It  Is  for  each  of  us^a^ 
individuals,  to  respond  by  putting  ^to  «lally 
t>racUce  the  moral  standard  of  conduct  that 
1^  tSerent  In  our  Judeo-ChrUtlan  tradition^ 
Only  our  genuine  and  conscious  effort*  are 
worthy  of  the  moral  greatness  of  our  goa.- 

Thank  you  aU  tor  having  honored  me  with 
yotir  presence  hwe  this  evening. 


The  TiUnium  laduftry  and  Ae  Trade 
Expansion  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALAN  BIBLE 

or    NXVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTFED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 
Mr.  BIBUE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  R*co»d  a  statement 
by  me  pertaining  to  the  titanium  In- 
dustry. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

STAlXICKirr    BT    SCMATOK    BiBLX 

There  are  many  Important  governmental 
functions  whicb  move  forward  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  from  day  to  day.  Many  of 
these  matters  are  of  vital  concern  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

One  such  function  Is  the  continuation  of 
the  work  of  the  Trade  Negotiations  Com- 
mittee, a  committee  established  after  the 
passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  by  Con- 
gress In  1962.  The  committee  for  many 
months  has  been  actively  engaged  In  making 
up  a  list  of  products  which  will  hopefully 
be  excepted  when  members  meet  tn  Oeneva 
for  the  Kennedy  round  of  trade  negotiations 
Other  countries  will  also  have  similar  lists 
and  this  Is  where  the  bargaining  will  begin. 
This  list.  I  am  advised,  will  be  ready  by  early 
November  It  has  been  a  sizable  chore  and 
one  which  undoubtedly  has  called  for  long 
hours  of  detailed  study. 

Each  State  produces  Items  which  It  Is  hope- 
ful win  be  exempt.  Many  of  these  domestic 
products  have  been  sequeezed  prlcewlse  by 
foreign  competition.  My  State  Is  no  ex- 
ception and  we  have  an  Important  Indus- 
try— Important  to  Nevada  and  more  so  to  our 
Nation  and  Its  defense. 

This  Industry  Is  Titanium  Metals  Corp  of 
America.  Since  its  founding  In  1950.  it  has 
made  capital  Investments  totaling  $41  mil- 
lion, covering  titanium  sponge  and  Ingot 
producing  facilities  at  Henderson.  Nev  .  and 
sp>eclallzed  mill  conversion  facilities  at 
Toronto.  Ohio.  Large  and  costly  Inventories 
must  be  maintained,  as  the  military  demand 
for  prompt  deliveries  continues  to  this  day 
To  Improve  Its  processes,  to  lower  cost-s.  to 
develop  new  products  and  to  guard  against 
obsolescence,  TMCA  has  built  up  an  experi- 
enced research  department  of  well  over  100 
people  Research  and  development  on  a  new 
metal  In  a  new  Industry  Is  costly  and  It  l.s 
estimated  that  the  titanium  Industry  has 
spent  over  935  million  of  Its  own  funds  on 
R  &  D  to  date.  Since  1968.  the  year  of  the 
correction  following  the  severe  slump  in  the 
Industry.  TMCA's  R.  &  D.  expenditures  have 
been  over  twice  Its  net  profit,  and  Its  capital 
investment  1  Vj  times  Its  net  profit  Sooner 
or  later,  the  return  on  these  heavy  invest- 
ments must  come.  The  total  net  expendi- 
ture to  the  Government  Itself  for  all  tita- 
nium programs  has  amounted  to  a  significant 
figure  of  approximately  $105  million 

Since  Its  Inception,  the  Industry  has  been 
faced  with  extremely  wide  swings  In  the 
military  demand  for  titanium  The  most 
dramatic  swing  occurred  In  1957  when  even 
as  Government  agencies,  fearful  of  a  short- 
age, were  suggesting  expansions,  the  Govern- 
ment demand  for  titanium  mill  product,'; 
collapsed,  plunging  the  Industry  Into  a  sharp 
downtrend.  Industry  mill  products  ship- 
ments In  April  1957  had  reached  a  record 
high  of  nearly  1,500.000  pounds,  but  had 
fallen  to  a  serious  low  of  190.000  pounds  In 
December  1957.  Such  fluctuations  In  pro- 
duction volume  have  a  severe  Impact  on  the 
economics  of  titanium  manufacture  Even 
in  1963.  the  domestic  titanium  metal  In- 
dustry operated  at  only  57  percent  of  ca- 
pacity, which  Is  far  below  the  level  of  other 
domestic  metal  Industries. 

TMCA  t<xlay  Is  one  of  the  largest  employ- 
ers In  the  State  of  Nevada  In  1957,  Hender- 
son personnel  numbered  1.250  before  the 
sharp  setback.  Employment  subsequently 
fell  U)  near  500  before  It  began  a  slow  but 
steady  Increase  to  today's  present  level  of 
800  employees.  Some  860  additional  TMCA 
employees  work  at  Its  Toronto.  Ohio,  plant 
and  other  locations.  In  1956,  TMCA  pur- 
chased an  obsolete  steel  mill  In  Toronto, 
Ohio,  and  at  a  cost  of  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars converted  It  Into  the  only  mill  In  the 
United  States  devoted  exclusively  to  the  pro- 


duction of  titanium  mill  products.  This 
plant  employs  over  760  workers,  and  has 
been  an  aid  In  obACiglng  tbls  depressed  area 
from  one  ot  rslatlTSly  substantial  unem- 
ployment to  one  of  Dooderat*  unemployment. 
Some  operations  are  also  carried  on  for 
TMCA  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  plants 
of  Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Ckirp.  Small 
fluctuations  tn  volume  are  severe  enough  on 
employment  In  the  titanium  metal  Indus- 
try; any  further  Increase  In  titanium  metal 
Imports  could  cause  serious  reductions  at 
both  TMCA  plants.  Neither  Henderson, 
Nev..  nor  Toronto.  Ohio,  are  located  In  areas 
where  retraining  would  be  feasible. 

Wages  and  living  standards  of  Industrial 
workers  In  foreign  countries  are  substan- 
tially lower  than  the  wage  and  living  stand- 
ards prevalent  In  the  United  States.  Wage 
differentials  between  countries  are  reflected 
not  only  In  direct  labor  coats  but  also  In 
cumulative  labor  costs — wages  paid  for  de- 
veloping, designing,  and  constructing  manu- 
facturing plants  as  well  as  research  and  dis- 
tribution costs.  As  titanium  metal  prod- 
ucts are  UF>graded  from  basic  materials  to 
finished  products  the  value  added  by  manu- 
facture reflects  an  increasing  differential 
when  low-wage  countries  are  compared  with 
high-wage  countries.  Imports  from  coun- 
tries having  lower  wage  levels  and  lower 
standards  of  living  reflect  those  factors  In 
their  production  costs.  There  Is  no  reason 
why  a  foreign  producer  should  receive  an  un- 
fair advantage  because  he  has  lower  costs 
I'hls  would  only  deprive  our  economy,  as  well 
as  our  national  defense  potential,  of  re- 
liable and  competitive  domestic  sources  for 
e.sential  titanium  products 

At  the  encouragement  of  our  Government, 
the  domestic  titanium  metal  Industry  has 
made  every  effort  to  expand  Its  expert  trade 
m  an  endeavor  to  help  maintain  a  favorable 
balance  of  payments.  Despite  declining 
prices,  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  last  few  years  toward  reversing  the 
previous  unfavorable  balance.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  that  foreign  tariffs  and  taxes 
on  unwrought  and  wrought  titanium  have 
been  either  an  obstacle  to  the  Industry  s 
exfxirt  trade  or  an  incentive  It  Is  note- 
worthy that  the  Import  duties  are  lower  In 
those  countries  which  do  not  have  titanium 
sponge  producing  facilities  of  their  own 
In  these  countries,  under  .strict  competitive 
conditions,  the  domestic  titanium  Industry 
has  been  able  to  gather  a  reasonable  share 
of  the  EEC  market.  Lowering  of  the  US 
titanium  metal  tariffs  would  only  serve  to 
lower  the  domestic  Industry's  ability  to  com- 
pete In  this  market,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
common  defense  of  the  NATO  nations 

Under  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United 
States,  1963.  the  tariff  schedule  for  titanium 
metal  Is  arranged  as  follows 

Schedule  6.  "Metal  and  Metal  Products,  " 
paragraph  2.  subpart  J:  Item  629.15.  titani- 
um imwrought.  waste,  and  scrap,  20  percent 
ad  valorem;  Item  629  20.  titanium  wrought, 
18  percent  ad  valorem 

In  the  United  Nations  Standard  Interna- 
tional Trade  Classification.  1960  revision,  ti- 
tanium metal  sponge  (unwrought).  waste, 
and  scrap,  and  titanium  metal  mill  products 
(wrought)  are  Included  In  division  68.  Non- 
ferrous  Metals  Group  689.  Miscellaneous  Non- 
ferrous  Base  Metals  Employed  In  Metallurgy, 
and  specifically  In  subgroup  689  5.  Base  Me- 
tals, n.e.s  ,  corresponding  to  Brussels  Tariff 
Nomenclature  (BTW)  81  04B 

In  view  of  the  Information  presented  here- 
in, recommendations  have  been  made  ask- 
ing careful  consideration  be  given  the  fol- 
lowing factors : 

1  Japan  has  fared  well  In  Its  export  trade 
to  the  llnlted  States  under  existing  titanium 
tariffs,  by  persistently  selling  under  the  do- 
mestic price 

2  The  United  Kingdom  offers  Its  titanium 
metal   industry  overriding  protection  by   In- 


sisting that  metal  going  Into  end-use  Items 
purchased  by  the  British  Government  be 
made  domestically. 

3.  No  European  economic  country  engages 
in  exportation  of  titanium  metal  to  the 
United  States. 

4.  Further  lowering  of  UjS.  titanium  tariffs 
would  only  Increase  US.  Imports  of  titanium 
metal  with  the  following  adverse  effect  on  our 
domestic  Industry:  (a)  Reduce  Its  volume, 
raise  the  cost  of  the  titanium  products  pro- 
duced, and  cause  personnel  layoffs;  (b)  re- 
duce the  expenditures  which  could  be  made 
on  research  and  development  for  Improved 
processes  and  for  Improved  product,  thus 
retard  the  lowering  of  th^  cost  of  titanium 
products,  which  has  been  characteristic  of 
the  Industry  operating  under  existing  tariff 
conditions;  (c)  require  the  restriction  of  its 
market  development  efforts,  thus  reducing 
the  volume,  and  restrict  the  research  effort 
being  devoted  to  supplying  the  technical  data 
and  the  Improved  products  constantly  being 
requested  by  the  military  services  and  com- 
mercial users.  Despite  low  earnings,  TMCA 
has  maintained  an  orderly  and  continuing 
R&D  and  market  development  program, 
which  has  to  date  met  well  both  domestic  and 
foreign  free  nation  requirements;  (d)  require 
the  restriction  of  its  export  efforts  which  have 
helped  toward  maintaining  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Titanium  metal  Is  essential  In  an  extreme 
degree  to  the  national  defense  of  the  United 
States,  and  Is  continually  growing  In  its 
strategic  Importance. 

A  cut  In  the  U.S.  impwrt  duties  on  titanium 
metal  would  have  an  adverse  economic  effect 
on  the  domestic  titanium  metal  Industry 

Any  reduction  In  the  existing  US  tariffs 
on  titanium  metal  would  reduce  rather  than 
expand  titanium  metal  exports  to  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  which  does  not 
export  titanium  metal  products  to  the  United 
States 

Will  the  current  US  Import  duties  of  20 
percent  ad  valorem  on  unwrought  titanium 
and  18  percent  ad  valorem  on  wrought  titani- 
um be  maintained,  or  will  the  United  States 
place  itself  In  the  hands  of  foreign  suppliers 
for  this  strategic  and  critical  commodity? 
Should  we  shut  down  our  remaining  titanium 
sponge  plants,  and  abolish  a  titanium  metal 
export  program  which  has  not  only  helped 
toward  maintaining  a  favorable  balance  of 
payments,  but 'has  also  given  the  countries 
of  Europe  a  dependable  source  of  titanium 
metal  for  building  up  and  helping  to  maln- 
t.aiii   their  own  military  strength'' 

Since  the  Tariff  Commission  and  Trade 
Information  Committee  hearings  last  Feb- 
ruary, the  US.  OflBce  of  Emergency  Planning 
a  staff  arm  of  the  President,  has  designated 
titanium  metal  a  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terial and  has  established  a  national  stock- 
pile goal  of  20.500  short  tons  of  titanium 
sponge  This  most  significant  action  lends 
heavy  support  to  the  belief  that  the  national 
defense  Importance  of  titanium  metal  far 
outweighs  all  other  factors  In  making  It  Im- 
perative that  titanium-  be  placed  on  the  ad- 
ministration's list  of  US,  commodities  to 
be  exempt  from  tariff  negotiation  at  Oeneva 

Existing  US  tariffs  on  titanium  metal  are 
not  out  of  line  for  a  young  American  In- 
dustry the  titanium  metal  Industry  Is  only 
14  years  old,  whereas  the  magnesium  metal 
industry  Is  over  50  years  old,  aluminum  over 
75  years  old,  and  steel  over  100  years  old. 
After  many  years,  the  US  , Import  dulles  on 
these  older  metals  are  In  some  cases  sub- 
stantially higher  than  on  titanium:  mag- 
nesium up  to  40  percent  ad  valorem,  alumi- 
num up  to  19  percent  ad  valorem,  and  steel 
up  to  23  percent  ad  valorem 

In  Its  brief  history,  the  U.S.  titanium  In- 
dustry has  had  severe  ups  and  downs.  It 
was  founded  In  1960,  as  a  result  of  the 
keen  insight  of  the  military,  principally  the 
Air  Force  and   Army  Ordance.     At  the  Gov- 
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ernmenfs   urging   and   with    Its    assistance. 
^SerlcMi  firms,  such  as  National  I-«d  Oo^. 
Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corp..  and  the  Da 
Pont  Oo..  accepted  the  challenge  and  the  risk, 
and  brought  the  new  Industry  to  the  thresh- 
old of  maturity  within  the  framework  of  our 
free  enterprise  system  in  leas  than  a  decade, 
essenUally  without  tariff  protection.     Under 
*he  umbrella  of  a  VS.  Government  barter 
nroeram,  two  Japanese  companies   place  30 
percent  of  the  titanium  sponge  In  the  pres- 
et Government  titanium  Inventory  during 
the  formative  years  of  the  domestic  Indus- 
try—1960  to  1960— and  duty  free.     Six  U.S. 
companies  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  sup- 
oiled    the    balance.     'While    a    seventh    U.S. 
company  entered  the  business  during  this 
oerlod    five  of  the  original  American  firms 
went   out   of    the    titanium    metal   business. 
The    20-percent    duty    on    titanium    sponge 
proved  to  be  no  deterrent  to  the  Japanese— 
upon  completion   of   the  barter   program   In 
early  1962  Japanese  imports  Into  the  United 
States  for  other  than  Government  inventory 
increased  at  even  lower  price  levels  than  the 
guaranteed   or   support   level   of   the   barter 
nroKram.       The     first     American     titanium 
sponge  producer  (Du  Pont)   and  the  largest 
sponge  producer  (Union  Carbide)  succumbed 
at  this  point.     Japanese  Imports  continue  In 
1964  at  an  ever  higher  level  than  In  the  final 
quarter  of  1963. 

In  mld-1963,  British  Imports  began  to  enter 
the  United   States   at  prices   far   below   the 
UJS    domestic  seUing  price,  despite   the  20 
percent  ad  valorem  U.S.  Unport  duty.    Since 
the  Tariff  Commission  and  Trade  Informa- 
tion Committee  hearings,  It  has  also  become 
known    that    Britain,    a    non-EEC    country, 
effectively  prohibits  the  use  of  any  foreign 
titanium  sponge  or  mill  products  In   Items 
which  It  purchases  for  Government  end  use. 
This    policy    affords    British    producers    full 
protection    and    disregards    completely    the 
first  principle  of  GATT,  nondiscrimination  In 
trade.     It  can  be  readily  seen  also  that  low 
export    prices    and    overriding    Government 
protection  In  Japan  and  the  United  Kingdom 
Ignore  the  second   principle   of   GATT  that 
protection   shall   be    afforded    each    nation's 
domestic  Industries  exclusively  through  the 
customs    tariff.      A    50-percent    cut    In    the 
titanium   tariffs   will   not   expand   VS.  tita- 
nium   metal    trade    one    lota.      U.S.    exports 
of  titanium  sponge  have  been  negligible  for 
obvious   reasons.      U.S.   exports   of   titanium 
mill    products    to    the    EEC    countries    wlU 
decrease  substantially.  If  the  present  duty  of 
18  percent  is  cut  even  slightly. 

The  sUateglc  and  critical  Importance  of 
titanium  metal  was  actually  recognized  from 
the  start  of  the  Industry  when  titanium  was 
placed  on  the  positive  list  of  commodities, 
which  bans  shipments  by  American  firms  to 
Slno-Sovlet  bloc  countries.  Shipments  to 
these  countries  are  still  prohibited.  Japan 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  able  to  secure 
CoComm's  approval,  despite  U.S.  objection, 
to  export  titanium  metal  to  Russia.  Japan, 
In  this  way,  enjoys  a  martset  not  available  to 
the  US.  companies.  Titanium  from  Japan, 
In  turn,  frees  Russian  titanium  capacity 
for  military  production  items,  which  in  some 
measure  must  strengthen  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary arm.  It  would  be  foolhardy,  to  allow 
the  U.S.  titanium  metal  industry  to  be 
weakened  by  a  60-percent  across-the-board 
cut  In  tariffs. 

Titanium  is  the  ninth  most  prevalent  ele- 
ment in  the  earth's  crust  and  the  fourth  most 
abundant  structural  metal.  Tlie  ductile 
metal  Is  silvery  gray  and  Is  extremely  useful 
because  of  its  high  strength -weight  ratio,  its 
heat  and  corrosion  resistance,  and  Its  re- 
sistance to  scale  formation  in  many  chemical 
environments.  It  Is  especially  Unmiine  to 
attack  by  salt  water.  It  also  has  excellent 
cryogenic  or  low-temperature  properties. 
Titanium  is  machined  as  easily  as  stainless 
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steel  and  Is  highly  weldable — It  Is  avaUable 
in  the  annealed  or  heat-treated  conditions. 
TMCA.  Jointly  owned  by  NaUonal  Lead 
Oo.  and  AUe^wny  Lodlvm  Steel  Corp.,  U  the 
world's  largest  producer  of  titanium  sponge 
and  mm  products.  At  Henderson.  Nev.. 
TMCA  chlorinates  rutiie  ore  to  produce  titan- 
ium tetrachloride,  a  water-white  liquid  when 
pure.  The  pur«  TlCl.  Is  reduced  with  pure 
magneslxun  imder  a  bUnket  of  helium  gas 
to  produce  tltanlxmi  sponge  and  byproduct 
magnesium  chloride.  The  tltanlimn  sponge 
chips  are  subsequently  leach«l  and  blended 
for  melting.  TMCA  recycles  its  byproduct 
magnesium  chloride  and  the  magnesltun  and 
chloride  values  are  reused  In  Its  process. 

Blended  titanium  sponge,  scrap,  and  alloys 
are  melted  in  electric  arc,  consumable  elec- 
trode, vacutmi  fvirnace  to  produce  ingots 
weighing  up  to  5  tons  each.  Ingots  are 
shipped  from  Henderson,  Nev.,  to  the  TMCA 
mill  at  Toronto,  Ohio,  where  specialized 
equipment  has  been  Installed  at  considerable 
cost  to  produce  tltanltun  bar  and  billet,  sheet, 
strip,  and  plate,  seamless  and  welded  tubing. 
Wire  Is  produced  for  TMCA  by  one  of  Its 
I>arent  companies. 

A  Rand  Corp.  report  of  1948  might  be  con- 
sidered to  have  sparked  the  major  interest 
of  Government,  and  industry  also,  tn  tita- 
nium's potential.  It  stated:  "The  data  pre- 
sented Indicates  that  titanium  and  titanium 
base  alloys  are  potential  engineering  con- 
struction materials  of  great  Importance, 
whose  development  should  be  followed  dili- 
gently." Certainly  this  has  proved  accurate 
by  subsequent  events. 

Today,  titanltim  Is  used  extensively  In  Jet 
engines  and  in  subsonic  as  well  as  supersonic 
airframes.  Including  the  A-II  and  the  pro- 
posed supersonic  transport;   In  missile  solid 
fuel    cases    and    gas    tankage    such    as    the 
Mlnuteman   and   Titan   III,   respectively;    In 
the  Davy  Crockett  weapon;   In  the  Mercury, 
Gemini,  and  Apollo  space  capsules;    In  the 
X-15  space   plane;    plus  many  individually 
small  but  Important  other  users.     Here  its 
basic   attribute   is   Its   high   strength-weight 
ratio.     Interest  by  the  Navy  Is  substantial, 
particularly  for  the  deep-dlvlng  submarine. 
Civilian  uses  of  tltanlvim  are  growing,  but 
are  still  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
consumption;   In  1963,  9  percent  for  civilian 
airplanes;  6  percent  fc«"  Industrial  uses;  bal- 
ance military  uses.    In  the  commercial  field, 
substantial   uses  are  developing  because   of 
the    metal's     corrosion-resistant     character- 
istics— It  Is  outstanding  In  its  resistance  to 
salt  water,  chlorides,  hypochlorites,  inhibited 
stUfuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  a 
host  of  other  media. 

Historically,  each  new  aircraft  has  con- 
tained more  tltanlvmi  than  Its  predecessor. 
This  will  probably  be  true  of  missiles,  space 
vehicles,  chemical  plants,  and  future  naval 
vessels  as  well.  It  Is  imperative,  therefore, 
that  the  United  States  maintain  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  domestic  tltanltun  metal  In- 
dustry.    Lower  tariffs  are  not  the  answer. 


AccomplisIimeBtt  of  die  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Intnlar  Affairs  in 
tke  88tii  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  OOLOBADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 
Mr.  ASPINALi..     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
exceedingly  proud  of  the  record  of  leg- 
islative achievement  made  by  the  In- 


terior and  T""'^''  Affairs  Committee  in 
the  88th  Congress.  This  has  been  one 
of  the  most  productive  Congresses  on 
r«oord  from  the  standpoint  of  matters 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee, 
and  it  was  truly  a  Congress  which  gave 
particular  attention  to  the  needs  and  en- 
joyment of  future  generations.  The 
significance  and  imjwrtance  of  actions 
taken  in  the  88th  Congress  will  grow  with 
time  as  the  measures  enacted  are  imple- 
mented in  the  years  ahead. 

In  the  conservation  field,  establish- 
ment of  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  will  go  a  long  way  towswd  meeting 
the  future  outdoor  recreation  needs  of 
the  American  people,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  WUdemess  Preser- 
vation System  will  preserve  large  areas  of 
our  Nation  for  the  use  and  enjesrment  of 
future    generations.     The    several    new 
units  added  to  the  National  Park  System, 
including     the     Canyonlands     National 
Park  in  Utah,  the  Fire  Island  National 
Seashore  In  New  York,  and  the  Ozark 
National  Scenic  Riverways  in  Missouri, 
both  protect  outstanding  scenic,  scien- 
tific, and  historic  values  and  provide  ex- 
tensive outdoor  recreation  opportunities. 
The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion provides  the  mechanism  for  reex- 
amination of  both  the  law  and  the  use  of 
our  public  lemds.     Again,  this  landmark 
legislation  looks  to  the  future  and  to  the 
conservation  and  wise  use  of  our  natural 
resources. 

In  the  water  field,  we  authorized 
seven  new  reclamation  projects  spread 
throughout  the  West  and  established  a 
new  water  research  program  to  help  re- 
solve the  problems  of  the  approaching 
national  water  crisis. 

We  authorized  the  electrical  intercon- 
nection between  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  the  Pacific  Southwest,  a  cooperative 
program  involving  Federal,  public,  and 
private  development  and  providing  the 
Nation's  first  high  voltage  direct  current 
transmission. 

We  established  a  Commission  to  study 
and  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  future  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  Important 
measures  that  came  from  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  A  total 
of  164  bills  were  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee and  144  of  these  were  enacted,  a  truly 
remarkable  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  record  of  achieve- 
ment would  not  have  been  possible,  of 
course,  without  the  hard  work  and  co- 
operation of  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  full  committee  met  83  times 
during  the  88th  Congress  for  the  con- 
sideration of  legislation  and  its  subcom- 
mittees met  247  times  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. In  addition,  considerable  time  was 
spent  In  field  hearings  and  inspections. 
I  especially  want  to  recognize  the  en- 
ergetic leadership  of  the  subcommittee 
chairmen— Hon.  Leo  W.  O'Bribn,  Sub- 
committee on  TerrltoriaJ  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs; Hon.  Waltik  Roesits,  Subcommit- 
tee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation ;  Hon. 
James  A.  Haubt,  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs;  Hon.  Ed  Edmondson,  Subcommit- 
tee on  Mines  and  Mining;  Hon.  Waumi 
S.  Baring,  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands;    and  Hon,  Thomas  Q.   Morris, 
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Subcommittee  on  National  Parks,  I  also 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
help  and  cooperation  of  the  Honorable 
John  P.  Saylor,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee. 

The  committee's  professional  and  cler- 
ical staffs  have  continued,  during  the 
88th  Congress,  to  set  a  high  standard  of 
performance  In  handling  the  commit- 
tee's legislative  and  administrative  work- 
load and  in  service  to  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  use  of  the  committee 
members  and  for  others  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  details  of  the  committees 
activities  and  the  legislation  It  consid- 
ered, we  have  prepared  a  report  on  the 
committee's  accomplishments.  Copies  of 
this  report  are  available  from  the  com- 
mittee 


IntrutioB  by  Supreme  Court 

EXTEJNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPESSARD  L.  HOLLAND 

or  rLORiOA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  flrmJy  believe  that  the  very  survival  of 
our  traditional  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment rests  on  the  proper  solution  of 
the  reapportionment  problem,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  E>oint  a  most  thoughtful  edi- 
torial by  the  distinguished  writer,  Wil- 
liam S.White. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
a-s  follows: 

Intrusion  by  SupaEME  Court 
(By  Williams.  White) 

An  understandable  desire  to  adjourn  ai 
last  In  a  campaign  year  has  caused  Congress 
to  Jettison  all  current  efforts  to  stay  the 
hand  ot  the  Supreme  Court  In  Its  attempt 
to  overturn  the  traditional  jxjwer  balance  In 
this  Nation 

But  there  will  be  yet  other  years  and  there 
will  be  yet  other  Congresses.  And  the  very 
first  one  of  these — the  new  Congress  to  as- 
semble in  January — will  return  to  what  Is  In 
simple  truth  one  of  the  gravest  constitutional 
crises  ever  to  face  this  country,  however  ill- 
understood  It  may  be  at  present 

Already  here  and  there  across  the  Nation, 
the  Court's  Intrusion  Into  the  pu»ely  polit- 
ical affairs  of  the  {jeople — an  Intrvislon  with- 
out example  In  nearly  200  years  of  history  — 
has  brought  chaos,  as  mere  local  Federal 
Judges  have  essayed  to  dictate  how  and  when 
elections  to  the  State  legislatures  shall  be 
held 

The  agent  of  a  colossal  mischief. —  and  of  a 
heavyhanded  thrust  by  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary Into  what  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter 
once  called  "the  political  thicket" — Is  a  Court 
ruling  which  for  power-grabbing  Interference 
has  rarely  been  equaled  in  American  life. 

A  majority  of  the  Court,  with  an  anxious 
dissent  from  a  less  polltlcally-mlnded  mi- 
nority, has  laid  down  the  ukase  that  here- 
after the  seats  of  the  State  senates  as  well  as 
of  the  lower  houses  must  be  based  substan- 
tially on  population  figures  alone  That  Is. 
they  are  to  be  c&rved  out  with  that  dreary 
equality  that  distinguishes  the  slices  of  a 
boardinghouse  pie. 

Traditlon&Uy,  most  of  the  State  senates 
hAve  been  apportioned  on  other  than  mere 


head-count  factors  to  give  due  allowance  to 
geographical  dlflerencea  and  legitimate  mi- 
nority Interests.  The  general  effect  has  been 
to  give  the  State  senates  some  power  of 
restraint  over  the  lower  houses.  Just  as  the 
U.S.  Senate,  by  the  demand  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself,  checks  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

In  a  word,  the  traditional  way  has  been 
that  check  and  balance  which  lies  at  the 
heart  of  the  American  form  of  government. 
It  is  check  and  balance  that  has  thus  far 
maintained  this  as  a  true  democracy  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  mere  mobocracy  in  which 
every  issue,  however  complicated,  can  be  set- 
tled with  Instant  nonthought  on  the  sole  and 
simple  question:  "Who  has  got  the  most 
votes?" 

If  the  Court  is  right  in  seeking  to  destroy 
the  principle  of  weighted  democracy  in  the 
State  legislatures,  it  follows  that  the  same 
principle  of  weighted  democracy  in  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  is  bad,  as  well,  and  this  is  the 
principle  which  through  all  the  long  years 
has  given  the  smallest  Stat«  in  jxipulation 
an  equal  Senate  representation  to  the  very 
largest 

Thus,  the  true  Isue  here  is  whether  the 
effective  right  of  minorities^geographic,  eco- 
nomic, social,  or  even  racial — to  at  least  de- 
lay overpowering  majorities  is  going  out 
everywhere  below  the  Washington  level,  and 
perhaps  ultimately  even  at  the  Washington 
level,  too. 

If  the  public  generally  has  not  yet  grasped 
this,  its  unawareness  is  natural  The  Court's 
argument  Is  BU{>ertlclally  appealing — Just  let 
there  be  "one  vote  for  one  man."  Moreover, 
to  criticize  the  Court  here,  where  It  Is  gravely 
wrong  and  gravely  arrogant.  Is  not  easy.  Too 
many  attacks  have  been  made  upon  its  Justly 
exercised  powers. 

Still,  a  majority  of  Congress,  at  all  events, 
knows  perfectly  well  what  is  afoot  here.  The 
Court — which  can  easily  turn  on  an  un- 
learned but  howling  support  for  anything 
whatever  so  long  as  It  is  called  progressive 
and  the  other  side  is  called  backward  look- 
ing— Is  nevertheless  not  yet  home  free 

The  real  meaning  of  this  business  will  out 
one  day  And  men  who  either  unthinkingly 
or  In  fear  of  being  "different"  have  gone 
along  will  yet  have  cause  to  regret  their 
submission  to  an  oversimplification  that  can. 
quite  plainly,  destroy  the  kind  of  responsible 
democracy  we  have  always  known. 

For  In  seeking  to  redress  what  In  some  In- 
stances— but  only  some — is  an  undeniably 
exaggerated  legislative  Imbalance  against  the 
heavily  peopled  urban  complexes,  the  Court 
is  trying  to  correct  one  relatively  small  wrong 
by  a  massive  wrong  that  strikes  at  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

What  price  this  kind  of  "progress"? 


How  Accurate  Has  th«  Gallup  Poll  Been? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve that  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  would  be  Interested  in  know- 
ing how  reliable  the  Gallup  poll  has  been 
during  presidential  election  years.  Svend 
Petersen,  author  of  the  book  "A  Statis- 
tical History  of  the  American  Presi- 
dential EHections,"  has  made  a  study 
of  the  poll  from  Its  inception  In  1936 
through  1960. 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  data  which  Mr 
Petersen  has  compiled : 

In  1936  the  Qallup  poll  predicted  that 
President  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt,  Democrat 
would  get  63.8  percent  of  the  popular  vote 
and  that  Gov.  Alfred  M.  Ljindon,  Republican, 
would  receive  42.8  percent.  The  poll  gave 
William  Lemke,  the  Union  candidate,  22 
percent,  Norman  M.  Thomas.  Socialist,  09 
percent;  and  all  other  nominees  0  3  percent 
Actual  results  were:  Rooeevelt,  60  8  percent; 
Landon.  36.5  percent:  Lemke,  2  percent; 
Thomas,  0  4  percent;  and  all  others.  0  3  per- 
cent. 

The  poll  gave  Roosevelt  42  States  and  lan- 
don 4.  with  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
tied  This  would  have  given  the  Incvimbent 
477  electoral  votes  to  his  opponent's  42,  with 
12  not  assigned  to  either  candidate.  The 
actual  result  was  523  votes  for  Roosevelt  and 
8  for  Landon,  with  the  winner  carrying  all 
but  2  States.  The  poll  was  therefore  wrong 
on  6  States:  Connecticut  8,  Kansas  9,  Massa- 
chusetts 17,  New  Hampshire  4,  Rhode  Island 
4    and  South  Dakota  4,  a  total  of  46  votes 

There  were  34  States  In  which  the  poUg 
margin  of  error  was  6  percentage  points  or 
higher  These  States  had  410  electoral  votes 
(See  table  1  ) 

In  1940  the  Gallup  poll  predicted  that 
President  Roosevelt  would  receive  52  percent 
of  the  popular  vote  and  that  Wendell  L 
WUlkle,  the  Republican  nominee,  would  get 
48  percent.  The  Incumbent  actually  got  55 
percent  and  his  rival  46  percent 

The  poll  gave  Rooeevelt  30  States  and 
WUlkle  18.  which  would  have  meant  276  elec- 
toral votes  for  the  former  and  255  for  the 
the  latter.  The  actual  outcome  was  449  for 
Roosevelt  and  82  for  Wllkle.  with  the  latter 
carrying  but  10  States.  The  poll  was  wrong 
on  8  States:  Idaho  4,  Illinois  29.  Missouri  IS. 
New  Hampshire  4,  New  York  47.  Ohio  26. 
Pennsylvania  36,  Wisconsin  12,  a  total  of 
173  votes 

This  time  there  were  but  three  States 
in  which  the  p>oirs  margin  of  error  was  5 
percentage  points  or  higher.  These  States 
had    13  electoral  votes.      (See  table  2.) 

In  1944  the  Gallup  poll  predicted  that 
President  Roosevelt  would  receive  51.6  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote  and  that  Gov 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  the  Republican  standard 
bearer,  would  get  48.6  percent.  The  Chief 
Executive  actdally  got  53.8  percent  and  his 
adversary  46.2  percent. 

The  poll  gave  29  States  to  Roosevelt  and 
19  to  Dewey,  which  would  have  meant  292 
electoral  votes  for  Roosevelt  and  239  for 
Dewey  The  actual  result  was  432  for  Roose- 
velt and  99  for  Dewey.  The  latter  carried 
12  States,  so  the  poll  erred  on  7;  Illinois  28. 
Michigan  19,  Minnesota  11.  Missouri  15,  New 
Jersey  16,  New  Mexico  4,  and  New  York  47, 
a  total  of  140  votes. 

This  time  there  were  10  Stales  In  whlfh 
the  poll's  margin  of  error  was  5  percentage 
polnUs  or  higher  These  States  had  85  elec- 
toral votes.    (See  table  3  i 

In  1948  the  Gallup  poll  predicted  that 
Governor  Dewey  would  get  49.5  percent  of 
the  popular  vote  against  44  5  percent  for 
President  Harry  S.  Truman,  the  Democratic 
candidate.  It  gave  Henry  A.  Wallace.  Pro- 
gressive, 4  percent  and  Gov.  J.  Strom  THTrm- 
MoiTD,  states  Rights  Democrat,  3  percent. 

The  poll  gave  Dewey  30  States  with  359 
electoral  votes,  Trunuui  16  with  144,  and 
Thurmond  3  with  38.  The  actual  result 
was  Truman  49.8  percent.  Dewey  46.8  p)er- 
oent,  Thurmond  3.4  percent  plus,  and  Wal- 
lace 3.4  percent  minus.  Truman  carried  28 
States  with  806  electoral  Totee,  with  Dewey 
getting  10  States  with  189  votea,  and  Thur- 
mond 4  with  39  rote*.  (Although  Truman 
carried  Tennessee,  one  of  Its  electors  voted 
for  Thuemono.) 
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Alone  with  Its  failure  to  pick  the  winner. 
the  poU  was  wrong  on  16  States:  Oallfonila 
25  Oolonuto  8,  Idaho  4.  minols  38,  Iowa  10. 
ix^ulslana  10,  Massachusetts  18,  Minnesota 
n  Nevada  8,  Ohio  36.  Virginia  11.  Washing- 
ton 8,  WcBt  Virginia  8,  Wl«»n«ln  13,  and 
Wyoming  8.  a  total  of  180  electoral  rotes. 
All  of  these  States  except  Louisiana  had 
been  asslgnwl  to  Dewey,  but  Truman  carried 
them.  Louisiana  had  been  given  to  Truman, 
but  THuaMOMD  carried  It. 

There  were  28  States  in  which  the  poU  s 
marirtn  of  error  was  6  percentage  polnU  or 
higher.  Ttxtme  States  had  327  electoral  votes. 
(See  table  4.)  ^  ^ 

In  1962  the  Gallup  poll  attempted  to  pre- 
dict the  outcome  In  only  10  States.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  poll,  48  States  were  In  the 
Union  then,  so  its  forecast  was  not  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  merit  serious  consideration.  It 
did  predict  that  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 
RepubUcan.  would  get  47  percent  of  the  pop- 
ular vote  and  that  Gov.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson, 
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Democrat,  would  receive  40  percent.  The  re- 
maining 18  percent  was  daaalfled  ae  un- 
decided. Voters  who  do  not  make  up  their 
minds  are  not  counted,  so  It  U  dlfflctilt  to 
understand  what  suocees  the  poll  could 
claim.  Elsenhower  actuaUy  received  66.4 
percent  and  StevenBon  44.8  percent 

The  OaUup  poil  predicted  a  victory  for 
Elsenhower  over  Stevenson  on  the  basis  of 
the  popular  rote  in  1968,  69.6  percent  to 
40.6  percent.  Actual  percentages  were  67.8 
percent  and  43iJ  percent.  The  poll  did  not 
show  who  would  have  carried  individual 
states  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
popular  vote  Is,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
merely    Incidental.      Only    electoral    college 

votes  p&y  off. 

In  1960  the  Gallup  poll  picked  Senator 
John  F  Kennedy  to  trlxunph  over  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  NUon,  61  percent  to 
49  percent.  Actual  results  were  60  percent 
plus  for  Kennedy  and  60  percent  minus  for 
Nixon,    the    latter   missing    a   dead   heat   by 
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only  112,708  rotes.  Again  the  poll  failed 
to  predict  the  outcome  In  individual  States, 
of  which  there  were  60  for  the  first  time. 

Thoee  who  try  to  derlre  comfort  from  the 
Gallup  poU  and  thoM  who  worry  about  what 
it  shows  ehould   bear  In   mind  that  presi- 
dential  elections    t«rn   on   a   comparatively 
handful  of  rote*.    In  1960  a  shift  of  11,874 
votes   in  Hawaii.   Illinois,   Missouri,   Nereda, 
and    New    Mexico    would    have   made    Nixon 
President  Instead  of  Kennedy.     A  switch  of 
only  9,479  votes  In  Hawaii,  Illinois,  and  MU- 
souri  would  have  prevented  Kennedy's  elec- 
tion wlthovrt  giving  Nixon  the  wicXary,  as  a 
decUlon    by    the    House    of    Representatives 
would  have  become   necessary.    A  shift   of 
29  294  votes  In  California,  Illinois,  and  Ohio 
would  have  elected  Dewey  President  in  1948 
Instead  of  Truman.     A  switch  of  only  13,487 
votes    In    California    and    Ohio    would    have 
prevented  Truman's  election  without  giving 
Dewey  the  victory,  as  a  House  decision  would 
have  become  necessary. 
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NOTK  -  Gallup  hajl.3  tor  "all  others'  In  New  York;  actual  vote  was  0.6. 
than  1  or  candidate  not  on  ballot.    0  In.llcates  some  votes,  but  leas  than  0.1. 
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A  DecisWe  Year  for  Rural  Electrification 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  R.  JOHNSON 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  representatives  of  118 
rural  electric  cooperatives  serving  371.309 
consumer  members  in  Wlsconaln,  Iowa, 
and  Illinois  met  at  Eau  Claire.  Wis..  Sep- 
tember 23-25  for  the  regional  meeting 
of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co-op  As- 
sociation, they  heard  a  very  informative 
and  thought-provoking  speech  by 
NRECA's  General  Manager.  Clyde  T. 
Ellis.  In  his  presentation,  Mr.  Ellis  de- 
taller  the  legislative  progress  made  by 
the  niral  electric  co-ops  during  the  first 
three-quarters  of  1964  and  outlined  some 
of  the  decisions  and  unresolved  problems 
still  facing  rural  electric  cooperative 
members. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  the  rural 
electrification  program  to  the  well-be- 
ing of  rural  America— and.  In  a  larger 

sense to  the  well-being  of  the  Nation, 

I  would  like  to  have  portions  of  Mr. 
Ellis'  timely  message  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  message  follows : 

Thk  Tka«  1964:   Yiuui  or  Light  and  Shadow 

Before  thia  year  la  out.  1964  may  very 
well  become  known  as  one  of  the  moet  Im- 
portant and  decisive  years  In  rural  electri- 
fication hlfitory. 

It  iB  my  Judgment  that  we  have  regained 
some  lost  ground  thla  year,  that  our  pro- 
gram la  in  better  shape  than  It  waa  a  year 
ago  We  have  had  aetbacka,  but  we  have 
also  scored  major  galna  In  the  all-Important 
areas  of  legislation  and  public  opinion.  Many 
problems  remain,  and  new  ones  are  develp- 
Ing,  but  I  am  more  hopeful  than  ever  before 
that  we  have  found  the  strength  and  the 
will  to  cope  with  them. 

But  wherever  there  la  light,  there  U  shadow, 
and  in  thia  faU  of  1B64  there  is  such  an 
interplay  of  light  and  shadow  In  our  pro- 
gram, in  the  Nation,  and  the  world  that 
victory  U  rarely  complete,  and  optimism 
must  be  tempered  always  with  realism. 

As  best  I  can  at  this  time  let  me  sum- 
marlee  for  you  the  situation  on  several  major 
issues. 

ISA     LOAMS    AND    aiSTRICTlONB 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  appro- 
prlatloM   bUl,   as   passed    by   Congress   and 


signed  by  the  President,  authorizes  8366  mil- 
lion for  electrification  loans  in  fiscal  1965. 
This  is  an  increase  over  the  President's 
budget  request,  although  it  sUll  falls  |70  mU- 
Uon  short  of  the  amotmt  we  felt  should  be 
provided.  There  was,  however,  a  carryover 
of  823  million  of  unused  fxmda  from  last 
year  and  we  hope  the  total  amoimt  will  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  program's  needs.  U 
not.  we  will  request  of  Congress  a  supple- 
mental appropriation. 

Most  of  the  fight  in  this  year's  appropria- 
tions hearings  centered  around  additional 
restrictions  which  many  power  companies, 
acting  in  concert,  tried  to  get  imposed  on 
the  REA  Administrator's  abUlty  to  make 
generation  and  transmission  loans.  As  you 
know,  the  power  companies  last  year  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  language  in  the  reports 
accompanying  the  appropriations  blU  in  both 
the  Senate  and  House  which  demanded  that 
the  Administrator  give  the  power  companies 
repeated  opportunities  to  revise  their  whole- 
sale rate  proposaU  to  us  before  malting  us 
a  generation  and  transmission  (O.  &  T.) 
loan.  This  language  was  so  restrictive,  in 
fact  that  It  had  the  effect  of  injecting  the 
Administrator  into  your  negotiations  for 
wholesale  power  contracts. 

powzR  companies'  demands 
Last  year,  a  spokesman  for  the  power  com- 
panies was  quoted  in  a  trade  magazine  as 
saying  they  got  80  percent  of  what  they 
wanted  from  Congress.  This  year,  they  were 
clearly  back  for  the  other  20  percent.  A 
phalanx  of  22  top  executives  from  leading 
companies  presented  testimony  to  both  the 
Senate  and  House  Approprtatlons  Commit- 
tees, and  again  they  concentrated  on  the 
O.  &T.  program. 

They  wanted  the  AdmlnUtrator  to  refuse 
to  make  G.  *  T.  loans  without  loading  them 
with  extra  costs  that  have  no  basis  for 
being  included.  First,  they  wanted  addi- 
tional coital  costs  to  be  loaded  in,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  RKA  loan  terms,  including 
the  statutory  interest  rate,  are  the  equalizers 
that  make  effective  rural  electrification  pos- 
sible. 

Second,  they  wanted  the  equivalent  of  the 
power  compcmy  Income  tax  payments  loaded 
in  as  a  factor  in  determining  loan  feaslbUity. 
despite  the  fact  that  ooc^wratlves  are  non- 
profit and  could  not  conceivably  pay  a  profits 
tax.  They  demanded  that  we  be  charged  with 
some  kind  of  mythical  "taxes  foregone"  be- 
fore the  Administrator  could  find  a  loan  fea- 
sible. 

The  very  transparent  purpose  of  the  com- 
panies was  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  any  further  G.  &  T.  loans. 
This  would  have  been  the  result  if  Oongreas 
had  given  them  what  they  demanded.  In  the 
House  committee,  where  the  hearings  are  held 
in  secrecy  and  we  had  no  way  of  knowing 
what  demands  the  companies  had  made,  the 
report  language  did  contain  a  watered-down 


version  of  what  they  wanted  on  the  inter- 
est rate.  Althotigh  the  House  language  is 
vague  and  not  as  restrictive  as  our  adver- 
saries requested,  I  cMislder  It  extremely  dan- 
gerous and  fear  it  could  cause  our  program 
great  difficulty  in  the  future.  However,  there 
was  this  gOod  development  in  the  House 
committee  report:  It  removes  loans  for  dis- 
tribution system  transmission  lines  from  the 
restrictions  imposed  last  year.  In  other 
words  the  Administrator  is  not  to  consider 
the  restrictions  as  binding  on  a  transmission 
line  you  might  build  Inside  your  own  cooper- 
ative area. 

In  the  Senate  committee,  by  contrast,  we 
were  able  to  counter  the  power  company 
testimony  dlrecUy,  where  proceedings  are 
open  and  we  could  hear  our  accusers  It 
happened  that  the  NRBCA  board  of  directors 
was  meeting  when  the  Senate  hearing  was 
held  and  the  board  adjourned  to  go  in  a  body 
to  hear  the  proceedings  when  both  the  power 
companies  and  we  testified.  The  presence 
of  our  board,  along  virlth  many  other  rural 
electric  leaders  who  were  in  town  to  help. 
greatly  Impressed  the  committee,  I  am  sure— 
and  I'm  glad  to  say  the  Senate  committee 
report  contains  no  new  restrictions.  v 

FPC  ACTIONS  and  REACTIONS 

One  of  the  most  critical  situations  facing 
OUT  program  has  resulted  from  the  emplre- 
bulldlng  practices  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. As  you  know  so  weU,  the  FPC  has 
moved  against  us  on  two  fronts:  first  by 
attempting  to  declare  Jurisdiction  over  our 
systems,  and  second  by  suspending  some  of 
the  wholesale  power  rates  we  negotiate  with 
the  power  companies  on  the  grounds  that 
they  are  too  low  and  thereby  discriminate 
against  other  customers. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  Justification  for  the 
FPC  efforts  in  ^ther  of  these  areas.  The 
consumers  own  the  rural  electrics,  and  they 
do  not  need  the  FPC  to  protect  them  from 
themselves;  and  bo  far  as  wholesale  rates  are 
concerned,  the  purpose  of  regulation  should 
be  to  hold  rates  down,  not  to  increase  them 

This  year  we  pushed  hard  for  action  on  a 
bUl  sponsored  by  Senator  HtrMPHMrr  and 
others  in  the  Senate,  and  Congressman 
Johnson  of  Wisconsin  and  others  In  the 
Botise,  to  exempt  rural  electrics  from  FPC 
Jurisdiction.  We  succeeded  in  getting  hear- 
ings on  the  Senate  side,  and  the  Senate  com- 
mittee favorably  reptHiied  the  blU.  The  press 
for  adjournment  prevented  floor  action,  but 
I  am  confident  that  the  biU  has  broad  sup- 
port in  both  Houses.  In  addition,  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Oommittee  flatiy  In- 
structed the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  use  no  funds  to  extend  Juris- 
diction over  niral  electrics  until  Congress 
had  acted. 

The  result  at  these  moves  was  a  tempo- 
rary, about-taoe  decision  by  the  FPC  to  do 
nothing  further  toward  trying  to  exercise 
Jtirtsdlction  over  rtiral  electrics  until  Janu- 
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ary  1,  1966.  Thla  glvea  iw  breathing  time  to 
secure  passage  of  appropriate  legislation  next 
year.  We  view  this  development  as  a  major 
defensive  victory. 

WEST    COAST   IWTBITI*    DKTKAT    AKD   VTCTOKT 

One  of  our  biggest  battles  this  year  re- 
volved around  the  propoeals  for  c<Mistructing 
the  extra  high  voltage  Intertle  syatem  on  the 
west  cocuit — Interconnecting  the  Bonnevllla 
Power  AdmlnlstraUon  system  In  the  North- 
west with  the  Federal  Oovernmenfs  Central 
Valley  project  In  California,  the  Federal 
Oovernment's  Colorado  River  projects,  and 
the  public  and  private  power  systems  In  Cali- 
fornia. 

NRECA  was  one  of  the  first  advocates,  and 
has  long  supported,  the  concept  of  such  an 
Intertle.  Your  resolutions  have  called  for 
Federal  transmission  lines  Unking  Federal 
projects.  In  addition,  you  have  endorsed  the 
idea  of  a  mixed  corporation,  owned  by  all 
types  of  suppliers,  to  provide  pooling  and 
Interconnections,  with  the  llnee  being  oper- 
ated common  carrier. 

Last  year  when  the  Intertle  proposal  was 
before  Congress  It  appeared  doubtful  that 
an  all-Federal  system  would  be  approved. 
The  SenatA  Appropriations  Committee  in- 
structed the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  try  first 
to  negotiate  with  private  companies  to  build 
part  of  the  system.  Following  his  interpreta- 
tion of  this  directive,  the  Secretary  this  year 
opened  negotiations  with  the  companies,  and 
what  we  had  feared  would  happen,  based  on 
our  experience  with  the  Colorado  River  lines, 
did  happen. 

"PACKAOX"     PROPOSES    AND     REJBCTKD 

The  Secretary  announced  in  June  that  In- 
terior had  accepted  a  "package"  proposal 
from  the  west  coast  power  companies  and 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  to  build  Just  about 
all  of  the  system.  The  power  companies 
would  have  actually  operated  not  only  their 
own  two  lines  but  even  the  line  built  by  Los 
Angeles.  The  "package"  called  for  possible 
later  construction  of  a  Federal  line  from  the 
Columtba  River  in  the  Northwest  to  Hoover 
Dam  on  the  Colorado,  but  this  was  very  in- 
definite. There  was  to  be  no  Federal  inter- 
connection now.  no  Federal  lines  in  Cali- 
fornia, no  agreement  for  the  power  company 
and  Loe  Angeles  lines  to  be  operated  common 
carrier,  and  no  benefits  for  three  small  rural 
electric  co-ops  in  southern  California  that 
were  paying  exorbitant  wholesale  rates  to 
two  of  the  companies  that  would  benefit 
most  from  the  intertle  deal. 

We  sent  all  your  systems  a  detailed  sum- 
mary of  all  the  things  that  happ)ened  before 
this  matter  was  finally  settled,  and  I  hope  all 
of  you  have  studied  it.  Let  me  Just  say  here 
that  NRECA  strongly  opposed  this  original 
"package"  which  the  Secretary,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Power,  and  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administrator  seJd  fiatly  could  not  be 
improved.  In  fact,  they  said,  it's  either  this 
"package"  or  no  Intertle. 

The  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary 
asked  to  appear  before  the  National  Board, 
and  did.  The  Secretary  said  he  considered 
your  national  staffs  interpretation  of,  and 
action  on,  your  policies  as  a  personal  at- 
tack on  him.  He  and  the  Assistant  Secretary 
asked  the  Board  to  reverse  the  staff,  in  effect 
to  reverse  your  policies.  The  Board  took  a 
vote  on  it  and  voted  imanimously  not  to  re- 
verse your  staff's  position.  This  act  of  states- 
manship on  the  part  of  your  national  board 
stood  like  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  against  the 
storm. 

CX>MPBOMISK  APPROVZD 

Because  of  this  support  and  a  lot  of  other 
help,  we  did  get  the  "package"  changed  and 
vastly  Improved.  We  did  get  one  Federal  tie- 
line  Interconnection  In  California  Unking 
the  Federal  Central  Valley  project  with  the 
Federal  Bonneville  project — Lnstecul  of  Just 
power  company  toUgate  lines  between  them. 
And  we  did  g«t  k  Federal  line  between  the 
Federal    Columbia    Basin    and    the    Federal 


Colorado  Basin  systems,  with  a  congressional 
directive  to  the  Secretary  that  It  be  added 
to  the  packag*  now  Instead  of  Ju«t  recom- 
mended for  some  tlm*  In  the  future.  Thus 
we  prasarved  a  great  principle  that  Federal 
projects  ahould  be  lntercoiinect«d  with  Fed- 
eral llnea  Instead  of  private  toUgates.  This 
I  am  confident  will  save  the  ratepayers  of  11 
Western  States.  Including  our  own  consum- 
ers, more  than  $1  billion  over  the  life  of  the 
lines. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Interior 
officials  now  seem  to  be  very  proud  of  the 
Improvements  made  in  the  plan  they  first 
Insisted  could  not  be  improved. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  to  date  suc- 
ceeded In  ovir  efforts  to  secure  benefits  for 
the  three  southern  California  electric  co-ops. 
but  we're  still  trying.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
Interior  could  have  included  this  In  the  pack- 
age, and  still  could  if  it  would. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  interplay  of  light 
and  shadow  this  year.  We  didn't  get  every- 
thing we  wanted,  but  I  feel  we  nevertht'.ess 
won  a  substantial  victory  by  holding  fast  and 
fighting  hard. 

OTHEX    LEGISLATrVK    SUCCtSSXS 

There  have  been  many  other  hard  battles 
this  year,  and  generally  I  think  we  have  done 
weU  in  them.  After  the  Alaskan  earthquake, 
for  example,  we  were  able  to  broaden  the 
Alaska  Omnibus  Act  to  specifically  Include 
help  for  rural  electrics  that  suffered  major 
damages.  I  believe  this  action  will  save  our 
program  In  the  disaster  areas  of  Alaska,  and 
will  go  far  toward  alleviating  great  personal 
hardship,  too. 

We  were  also  able  to  secure  a  congressional 
exemption  of  the  rural  electrics  from  any 
jxirlsdlctlon  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  Under  amendments  proposed 
to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  this  year, 
rural  electrics  would  have  been  needlessly 
brought  under  the  SEC  on  financial  trans- 
actions, including  the  Issuance  of  member- 
ship and  capital  credit  certificates.  One  im- 
mediate result  wUl  be  to  save  each  system 
an  estimated  $1,000  in  filing  fees. 

There  have  been  other  siffn'ficant  develop- 
ments this  year  which  I  will  not  dwell  on  at 
this  time.  The  new  war  on  poverty  pr-igram, 
which  we  supported,  has  great  promise  frr 
helping  many  of  the  most  distressed  people 
we  serve. 

THE    PRESIDENTIAL    ELECTION 

I  do  want  to  discuss  with  you  what  I  regard 
as  the  longest  shadow  of  all  which  Is  falling; 
on  our  program  this  fall.  This  Is  the  pros- 
pect of  what  might  happen  as  a  result  of  the 
elections  on  November  3. 

We've  been  sasrlng  for  many  years  now. 
In  national,  regional,  statewide,  and  local 
meetings  that  rural  electric  p>eople  must  take 
a  more  active  Interest  In  the  candidates  who 
run  for  public  office.  The  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  U  so  dependent  on  public 
policies  and  governmental  actions  at  both 
the  State  and  national  levels  that  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  help 
our  friends. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  I'm  talking 
about  candidates  in  both  parties.  We  need 
strong  support  in  both  of  the  great  parties, 
and  good  candidates  running  in  aU  pri- 
maries. In  both  parties.  Now  the  primaries 
are  over,  ahd  it  is  November  3  we  must  think 
about. 

For  us.  and  for  the  Nation,  the  presidential 
election  this  year  may  be  the  most  impor- 
tant one  In  this  century.  As  never  before, 
all  Americans  wUl  search  their  conscience 
and  convictions  before  marking  their  bal- 
lots. In  most  cases  probably  no  single  issue 
will  determine  how  a  person  votes.  He.  or 
sh«,  wlU  weigh  many  factors  and  consider 
many  alternatives. 

But  I  hope  aU  of  you.  and  every  rural  elec- 
tric consumer  In  the  country,  will  Include 
In  your  decision  the  stands  the  candidates 
for   President   and    Vice   President    and    the 


Congress  have  taken  on  rural  electrification 
and  Its  related  programs.  There  may  be 
other  issues  which  In  your  mind  will  out- 
wei|(h  these,  but  It  Is  my  responsibility  and 
duty  to  discuss  with  you  only  oxu-  direct 
interests.  I  feel  I  must  do  this — because 
time  aXter  time  you  have  gone  on  record 
instructing  us  to  make  known  the  records 
of  public  officials  and  candidates  Insofar 
as  our  program  is  concerned. 

This  year,  there  is  a  sharp  contrast  In  the 
records  of  President  Johnson  and  Senator 
OoLOWATBi,  and  Senator  HmcpHRxr,  and 
Congressman  Mnxzx,  on  our  program. 
These  records  are  composed  of  the  recorded 
votes  on  our  Issues,  the  public  statements 
and  positions  taken  by  the  candidates  be- 
fore and  after  they  became  candidates,  and 
what  we  know  erf  their  past  performances 

Let's  look  at  the  candidates  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent flrit.  Last  November,  the  Importance 
of  the  Vice  Presidency  was  forcibly  and 
tragically  driven  home  to  the  American 
people. 

SENATOB    HUMPHREY'S    RECORD 

The  record  of  Senator  HtTsnT  Hm«PHRET 
is  so  well  known  to  you  that  I  know  I  need 
not  dwell  on  it.  Ehirlng  his  years  in  the 
Senate,  Senator  HnMPHmxr  has  voted  53 
times  on  our  Issues,  and  61  of  those  votes 
have  been  favorable.  This  gives  him  a 
96  percent  favorable  voting  record;  4  per- 
cent unfavorable.  The  two  unfavorable 
votes  concerned  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  and  the  Echo  Park  Dam. 

Over  the  years  Senator  Humphret  has 
been  a  powerful  friend.  He  was  the  Senate 
author  of  the  Himiphrey-Prlce  bill,  and  au- 
thor and  chief  sponsor  this  year  of  the 
Humphrey  bill  to  exempt  rural  electrics 
from  Federal  Power  Commission  Jurisdiction, 
both  of  which  you  supported  vigorously. 

CONOSESSMAN  BCmLia'S  RXCORO 

Running  for  Vice  President  with  Senator 
OoLDWATxa  Is  Representative  Wu-liam  E. 
MiLLxa  of  New  York.  During  his  long  service 
in  the  House.  Congressman  Mn.i.Ki  has  cast 
4a  record  votes  on  rural  electric  and  related 
issues.  He  has  voted  favorably  six  times, 
and  unfavorably  42  timee.  His  record  is  12 
percent  favorable;  88  percent  unfavorable. 
He  is  firmly  on  record  In  opposition  to  TVA 
and  other  Federal  wholesale  power  agencies, 
and  he  led  the  fight  against  pubUc  develop- 
ment of  Niagara  Palls  power  In  his  own  dis- 
trict.   But  he  ^t  It  anyway. 

Most  of  Congressman  Miller's  six  favor- 
able votes  have  been  cast  for  public  works 
bills. 

THE  JOHJfSON   RECORD 

What  is  the  record  of  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  on  riual  electrification  and  re- 
lated issues? 

As  a  Congressman,  Senator.  Senate  Major- 
ity Leader,  Vice  President,  and  President, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  been  a  dedicated 
and  powerful  champion  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion. From  the  most  Influential  positions 
of  leadership  this  country  can  bestow  he  has 
not  only  supported  our  program,  he  has  i>er- 
sonally  led  countless  fights  In  our  behalf. 

He  has  done  for  rural  electrification  the 
things  you  would  have  done  had  you  oc- 
cupied his  positions  of  leadership — and  for 
the  same  reasons  you  would  have  done  them. 
Like  So  many  of  you,  he  had  to  personally 
help  organize  a  rural  electric  cooperative  in 
order  to  get  service  to  his  own  home.  Then 
he  had  to  fight  many  of  the  same  battles  you 
have  fought  to  assure  an  adequate  wholesale 
power  supply  at  reasonable  cost.  Along  the 
way  he  developed  the  same  passionate  Inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  this  program  that  you 
have. 

This  does  not  mean  that  he  has  always 
agreed  with  all  of  our  positions.  Sometimes 
we  disagree  among  ourselves  on  some  issues 
In  this  program.  During  his  serrlcs  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  In  the  Senate, 
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President  Johnson  voted  favorably  on  rural 
TiJ^trlc  and  related  Issues  49  times,  and  un- 
Jltorably  7  times.  This  make.  hi.  voting 
record  88  percent  favorable;    12  percent  un- 

'^/Uid  I  say  this  to  you  alK>ut  Lyndon  John- 
son as  I  said  It  many  times  before  he  became 
a  candidate  for  national  office:  no  man  In 
DuBllc  life  has  a  prouder  rural  electrification 
record  and  I  don't  think  any  man  in  America 
is  prouder  of  what  he  has  done  to  help  our 

^'^N^ny'of  you  heard  him  at  the  1963  NRECA 
annual  meeting  In  Las  Vegas  when,  as  Vice 
President,  he  said:  ,      ,     »  . 

"In  the  next  26  years,  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives  of  the  United  States  will  be 
lighting  the  lamp  of  our  Nation's  progress." 

A  few  months  ago,  when  he  was  addressing 
a  group  of  cooperative  leaders  at  the  White 
House,  he  said: 

"I  am  proud  of  what  I  have  to  say  about 
cooperatives.  I  know  what  they  do  for  peo- 
ple.   I  have  watched  them  for  many  years 

"ElecUiclty  down  where  I  live  on  the  ranch 
comes  from  the  Pedernales  Electric  Coopera- 
tive one  of  the  first  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives organised  In  this  country.  I  had  a 
little  bit  to  do  with  it.  I  guess  you  might 
Bay  I  was  a  male  mid-wife  for  the  REA." 
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THE  GOLDWATDl  RECORD 

Here  Is  Senator  Goldwatct's  record  on  the 
Issues  on  which  you  have  taken  a  position : 

In  his  12  years  Ui  the  U.S.  Senate.  Senator 
GoLDWATxa  has  voted  faworably  on  legisla- 
tion affecting  rural  electrification  3  times;  he 
has  voted  unfavorably  35  times.  In  terms  of 
percentages,  his  record  Is  8  percent  favorable; 
92  percent  unfavorable. 

Senator  Goldwater  has  repeatedly  called 
for  an  increase  In  the  REA  interest  rate,  he 
has  said  that  in  most  States  REA  has  "out- 
lived its  \isefulnes8"  and  in  a  tape  recorded 
interview  in  South  Dakota  2  years  ago  he 
said.  "When  the  local  companies  can  move 
in  and  find  it  profiUble,  then  the  REA  should 
move  out."  This  Is  one  thing  Senator  Gold- 
water  says  which  I  believe  he  means. 

In  Senate  speeches  as  documented  In  the 
CONCRXssioNAL  RscoRD,  Senator  Goldwater 
has  called  for  an  Increase  In  Federal  whole- 
sale power  rates  and  has  said  he  does  not 
believe  In  the  preference  clause  In  the  mar- 
keting of  Federal  fx)wer. 

In  Detroit.  Mich.,  in  1961.  Senator  Gold- 
WATXK  made  the  public  statement  that  TVA 
should  be  sold  to  private  companies  "even 
If  the  Government  should  get  only  %\  for 
it,"  and  said  "that  would  apply  to  all  Federal 
power  projects  across  this  country  where  pri- 
vate jxjwer  can  operate."  When  challenged 
by  Congressman  Richard  Fitlton  of  Tennes- 
see, Senator  Goldwater  wrote  Congressman 
PCTLTON  on  October  23.  1963,  that  "I  am  quite 
serious  In  my  opinion  that  TVA  should  be 
sold."  He  further  stated,  "My  comment 
about  the  sale  of  TVA  Is  based  on  the  belief 
that  it  would  be  better  operated  and  would 
be  of  more  benefit  to  more  people  If  it  were 
a  part  of  private  industry." 

In  his  book.  "The  Conscience  of  a  Conserva- 
tive," published  in  1960.  Senator  Goldwater 
says.  "The  Government  mxist  begin  to  with- 
draw from  a  whole  series  of  programs"  in- 
cluding "public  power"  and  "agriculture." 
We  should  establish  by  law.  he  says,  "A  rigid 
timetable  for  a  staged  withdrawal."  Inci- 
dentally, this  copy  of  the  Senator's  book  is 
one  which  was  sent  to  a  Virginia  high  school 
library.  The  little  sUcker  on  the  inside 
front  cover  says:  "Presented  by  Virginia  Elec- 
tric &  Power  Co.,  Richmond,  Va." 

Two  of  Senator  Golbwatcr's  three  favor- 
able votes  were  cast  in  1966  for  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project,  which  directly  benefits 
his  home  SUte  of  Arizona.  The  other  came 
in  February  1964.  when  he  was  paired  against 
an  amendment  to  eliminate  a  section  of  the 
tax  bill  which  required  utilities  to  pass  tax 


savings  from  the  3-percent  investment  credit 
on  to  their  customers. 

This  1.  the  record  of  Senator  Barrt  Ooi-d- 
wates  the  man  who  Is  running  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  man  who  would 
control  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  appoint 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  REA  Ad- 
ministrator, the  officials  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment, the  members  of  the  regulatory 
commissions,  and  in  general  set  the  tone  of 
Government  activity. 

CONCLUSION 

I've  given  you  the  records  of  these  four 
men  as  objectively  as  possible.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  document  thU  morning,  or  at  any 
other  time,  everything  I  have  said  about 
them  Some  may -wish  these  records  were 
otherwise;  some  may  find  it  painful  to  hear 
the  records  discussed;  and  some  may  dismiss 
the  records  by  saying  one  can  change  his 
stripes.  I  do  not  agree.  The  stripes  may 
be  whitewashed,  but  they  show  up  again  In 

the  first  storm. 

What  I  shall  say  now  is  my  own  conclusion 
drawn  from  the  facts.  I  submit  that  on  the 
basis  of  Senator  Goldwaters  record,  we  have 
good  reason  and  a  grave  responsibility  to  be 
concerned  about  the  results  of  the  presi- 
dential election.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
millions  of  rural  people  who  own  the  rural 
electric  systems  will  vote  for  a  presidential 
candidate  whose  words  and  deeds  show 
clearly  that  he  would  like  to  end  the  REA 
program  and  turn  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives and  rural  power  districts  over  to 
the  power  companies. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  not  Just  another  elec- 
tion I  am  convinced  this  is  the  most  Im- 
portant presidential  election  of  this  century. 
If  the  facts  and  the  record  do  not  become 
blurred  and  obscured,  the  people  of  this 
Nation  on  November  S  will  decide  whether 
the  programs  to  which  we  have  dedicated  our 
lives  are  to  endure  or  perish. 


Senator  Hugh  Scott:  A  Man  for  All 
Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 

or  cALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3,  1964 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  our  able 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  and  my 
good  friend.  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  has 
compUed  an  outstanding  record  during 
his  first  term  in  the  VS.  Senate,  as  well 
as  during  his  eight  terms  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Hugh  Scott  is  a  dedicated,  humane, 
patriotic  Senator.  He  believes  in  a  for- 
ward-looking America  where  people  ol 
all  faiths,  of  all  races,  and  from  aU  walks 
of  life  will  have  an  equal  opportunity  in 
jobs  and  education.  He  believes  in  an 
America  which  will  keep  iU  interna- 
tional commitments  abroad,  yet  also  seek 
to  buUd  a  better  nation  for  all  of  us  here 

at  home. 

HUGH  Scott's  abUities,  achievements, 
and  leadership  are  widely  recognized. 
This  fact  is  documented  by  the  editorial 
endorsements  given  to  his  reelection  can- 
didacy by  some  of  the  major  newspapers 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
as  well  as  by  the  influential  morning 
newspaper  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Knowing  that  my  colleagues  and  students 


of  the  Congressional  Record  wiU  be  in- 
terested in  these  editorials,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  inserted  in 
the  Record: 

ThereTselng  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[  From  the  Washington  (DC  )  Post] 
Choick  m  Pknnbtlvania 
In  the  Pennsylvania  campaign,  the  voters 
indeed  have  a  choice  in  the  Senate  race  It 
Is  an  admirable  choice,  since  txjth  the  In- 
cumbent Senator  Hugh  Scorr,  a  Republican, 
and  his  Democratic  challenger,  Genevieve 
Blatt,  could  responsibly  represent  the  State 
in  Washington.  Miss  Blatt  has  an  excellent 
repuUtlon  in  Pannsylvanla.  which  she  has 
served  as  secretary  for  Internal  affairs:  her 
standing  has  not  been  hurt  by  her  victory 
over  a  machine-backed  candidate  In  the  Sen- 
ate primary  election. 

But  it  is  Mr.  Scott's  name  on  the  ballot 
that  lends  national  Interest  to  the  race  The 
Senator  supported  Governor  Scranton  for 
the  presidential  nomination;  he  has  loyally 
followed  Mr.  Scranton's  lead  In  giving  nom- 
inal support  to  the  Goldwater  ticket  Yet  it 
takes  no  probing  stethoscope  to  know  that 
Senator  Scott's  heart  scarcely  beat«  on  the 
far  right. 

Thus  the  voters  of  Pennsylvania  have  a 
good  choice,  but  a  difficult  one.  Miss  Blatt 
represents  the  enlightened  wing  of  her  party 
at  the  State  level;  Senator  Scott's  name  is 
associated  with  moderate  republicanism  at 
the  national  level.  The  perspective  from 
Washington  is  necessarily  a  special  one.  a 
view  from  the  bridge  rather  than  from 
within  the  Keystone  State.  Seen  from  this 
vantage,  the  hope  wUl  be  that  the  November 
vote  will  not  dimlnlBh  the  infiuencc  of  Mr. 
Scott  In  his  own  party. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.y  Inquirer  1 

Hugh  Scott  for  Senator 
Hugh  Scott  has  been  a  member  of  the  US. 
Senate  for  the  last  6  years.  Prior  to  that,  he 
.served  In  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
eight  terms,  with  a  2-year  Interruption  for 
Navy  duty  during  the  Second  World  War 

He  has  thus  spent  over  20  years  In  Con- 
gress, gaining  In  experience  and  knowledge 
with  each  succeeding  month,  and  passing  on 
the  fruits  of  that  experience  and  knowledge 
in  beneficial  service  to  his  constituents 

He  is  widely  acknowledged  In  Washing- 
ton as  one  of  the  ablest  legislators  to  sit 
in  Congress  In  recent  years.  Republicans 
take  pride  In  him.  Democrats  respect  him. 
Independents   consistently   support   him 

A  Republican  who  has  worked  zealously 
for  his  party  In  good  times  and  bad.  he  has 
scorned  partisanship  In  representing  the 
people  Ol  Pennsylvania  In  the  Senate.  He 
has  faithfully  advanced  the  Interests  of  his 
city  and  State  at  all  times,  while  not  neglect- 
ing the  broader  spheres  of  the  national  wel- 
fare He  has  been  recognized  as  a  student  of 
foreign  affairs,  as  an  Indefatigable  leader  in 
the  struggle  for  civU  rights  for  the  Negroes. 
as  a  champion  of  free  enterprise  and  equal 
opportunity. 

Senator  Scott  Is  an  outstanding  Repub- 
lican liberal.  ExtremUm  of  the  left  or  of 
the  right  Is  equally  revolting  to  him.  With 
control  of  the  GOP  taken  over  by  a  radical 
minority  faction,  it  is  Imperative  that  mod- 
erate Republicans  retain  a  strong  voice  and 
able  spokesmen  In  Congress  and  In  the  party 
councils.  RetiUTi  of  Hugh  Scott  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  wUl  be  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen,  not  only  for  PennsylvanU  and  Penn- 
sylvania but  fcM-  the  future  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  and   the  two-party  system. 

His  t^ponent  In  the  November  3  election— 
unless  court  awjcals  should  dislodge  her 
from  the  Democratic  nomination — will  be 
Miss    Genevieve   Blatt,   who   U    now    In    her 
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third  term  aa  Pennsylvania's  secretary  of  In- 
ternal affairs. 

Mlas  Blatt  1b  held  In  wide  eeteem;  she 
has  many  frlend«  Uiroughout  Uie  State: 
and  she  has  performed  her  official  duties  with 
unquestioned  competence. 

But  we  believe  that  moet  voters  will  agree 
that  Senator  Scott's  experience  and  demon- 
strated ability  In  the  Senate  make  him  fully 
deserving  of  another  term.  His  record  con- 
stitutes his  most  striking  appeal  for  voter 
support. 

In  a  flrst-pMige  editorial  last  week,  the 
Inquirer  endorsed  a  Democrat,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  tor  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  same  spirit  of  political  Independence, 
we  are  glad  to  announce  this  newspaper  s 
support  for  a  Republican,  Hugh  Scott,  for 
US.  Senator. 


[Prom    the    Pittsburgh    (Pa.)    Post -Gazette  | 
Rexlzct  a  Good  Senator 

Pennsylvanlana  have  a  choice  of  good 
candidates  for  the  Senate  this  fall  but  w* 
feel  that  several  important  factors  argue 
strongly  In  t&vof  of  reelecting  the  Republican 
candidate.  Senator  Hugh  D.  Scott. 

Senator  Scott  Is  a  broadly  experienced  and 
effective  Congressman.  He  represented  a 
Philadelphia  district  In  the  House  for  16 
years  prior  to  his  election  to  the  Senate  In 
1958. 

Both  in  the  House  and  In  the  Senate.  Mr 
Scott  has  demonstrated  that  he  knows  his 
way  around  and  can  get  things  done  not  Just 
for  his  constituents  but  for   the  Nation. 

His  voting  record  attests  to  a  constructive 
sense  of  responsibility  without  regard  for 
partisan  Interests.  Within  recent  years  he 
has  voted  for  the  test  ban  treaty,  the  in- 
come tax  reduction,  the  civil  rights  bill,  mass 
transit  aid  for  the  cities,  the  antlpoverty 
and  Appalachian  bills,  area  redevelopment, 
and  Innumerable  other  measures  which 
transcend  party  considerations. 

Senator  Scott  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  fol- 
lowing important  bills  which  became  law- 
mass  transit,  civil  rights,  aid  to  educational 
television,  aid  to  community  colleges,  cre- 
ation of  U.S.  Travel  Service,  higher  railroad 
retirement  benefits,  aid  to  medical  research, 
funds  to  help  seal  abandoned  coal  mines  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  aid  to  small  bixslness 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee, he  has  played  an  Influential  role  In 
Investigations.  Including  the  continuing 
probe  of  the  suspicious  affairs  of  Bobby 
Baker. 

Aside  from  his  work  as  a  legislator.  Sena- 
tor Scott  has  long  been  an  energetic  leader 
in  the  Republican  Party,  which  he  served  as 
national  chairman  In  1948-49.  He  Is  now 
general  counsel  to  the  committee.  In  San 
Francisco  In  July,  he  worked  diligently  but 
unsuccessfully  for  a  platform  broad  enough 
to  accommodate  the  party's  diverse  elements 
and  had  he  succeeded,  the  i>arty  would  have 
gone  Into  this  national  election  with  a  much 
stronger  show  of  unity. 

Senator  Scott's  political  acumen  was 
never  better  demonstrated  than  In  1962,  when 
he  almost  single-handedly  stood  off  the  Old 
Cfuard  In  Pennsylvania  and  forced  the  nom- 
ination of  an  attractive  young  gubernatorial 
candidate.  William  W.  Scranton.  who  could 
be  elected  and  restore  the  party  to  power  in 
this  State.  For  that,  if  for  nothing  else,  the 
party  Is  much  in  his  debt. 

Beyond  State  conslderatlonB,  we  feel  that 
It  Is  lmp)eratlve  to  the  future  of  the  Republi- 
can Ptirty  nationally  that  some  of  Its  out- 
standing moderate  flgtures,  like  Senator 
Scott,  Senator  KiATiifo  of  New  York.  Charles 
Percy,  the  gubernatorial  candidate  in  Illi- 
nois and  Governor  Romney  of  Mlchlgsm,  be 
elected  In  November  as  a  nucleus  around 
which  to  rebuild  following  the  expected 
Ooldwater  debacle.  This  isn't  going  to  be 
easy  and  the  p*u^y  will  need  all  the  strength 
It  can  muster. 


Clearly  this  will  require  a  great  deal  of 
ticket  splitting.  A  great  many  Pennsyl- 
vanlana  who  yot«  for  Johnson  will  also  have 
to  vote  for  Senator  Scott  If  he  U  to  be  re- 
elected. We  think  he  abould  be  and  w«  urge 
the  citizens  of  this  State  to  split  their  tlckeU 
and  keep  a  good  Senator  In  Washington. 


Pan  American  Dcrclopment  Fonndation 


I  Prom   the   Harrlsburg    (Pa.)    Patriot! 

Wk  Support  Sknatos  Scott  in   His   Bid   for 

Reelection 

There  are  two  key  words  In  any  appraisal 
of  Pennsylvania's  Senator  Hugh  D.  Scott. 

One  is  "moderate."  In  his  16  years  In  the 
US.  House  of  Representatives  and  his  6 
years  In  the  Senate,  he  has  been  arrayed 
with  that  group  of  Republicans  who  are  not 
alined  with  either  the  extreme  right  or  the 
extreme  left. 

The  other  U  "Independent."  If  the  22- 
year  congressional  record  of  Hugh  Scott  Is 
stamped  with  anything.  It  Is  stamped  with 
Independence.  He  Is  a  Congressman  who 
never  has  been  afraid  to  stand  up  and  vote 
his  convictions,  even  when  this  has  placed 
him  In  opposition  to  a  President  who  has 
been  of  his  own  party.  This  happened  on 
several  occasions  on  major  Issues  during  the 
Elsenhower  years.  Hugh  Scott  Is  also  a 
Congressman  who  has  not  been  afraid  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  on  the  side  of  a 
Democratic  President  even  If  this  found  him 
on  the  opposite  side  of  a  majority  of  his 
own  party. 

The  appeal  of  Hugh  Scott  as  a  candidate 
worthy  of  support  in  the  November  3  voting 
extends  beyond  his  record  In  Congress,  his 
experience,  and  his  independence. 

This  is  not  an  ordinary  election.  If  we 
are  to  believe  the  polls,  the  reports  and  every 
indication  of  what  Is  going  to  happen  In 
the  election  4  weeks  from  tomorrow,  a  John- 
son landslide  Is  In  the  making  that  ap- 
proaches, {jerhaps.  even  the  scope  of  the 
FDR.  triumph  of  1936.  In  this  kind  of  a 
landslide,  many  ouUtandlng  Republicans 
would  be  swept  to  defeat. 

In  this  kind  of  a  landslide,  the  Republican 
Party  well  could  be  demolished  for  all  prac- 
tical effect  for  several  years  to  come  and, 
possibly,  for  much  longer  than  that. 

This  points  up  the  Importance  of  reelect- 
ing Senator  Scott  and  maintaining  him  and 
Republicans  like  him  In  positions  of  power 
and  Influence  within  the  Republican  Party. 
As  we  stressed  in  the  Sunday  Patriot-News 
In  our  endorsement  of  the  candidacy  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson,  one  of  our  major  ob- 
jections to  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  Is  what 
he  Is  doing  to  the  Republican  Party  and  the 
two-party  system.  If  the  two-party  system, 
which  we  believe  to  be  so  vital  to  our  way 
of  governmental  and  political  life.  Is  to  be 
maintained,  the  Republican  Party  must  not 
become  a  party  that  hews  to  the  political 
extremes. 

In  the  reconstruction  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  two-party  system  which,  we 
believe,  will  and  must  begin  after  the  No- 
vember 3  election,  the  best  Interests  of  Amer- 
icans will  be  served  if  Republicans  of  the 
measure  of  Senator  Scott  In  Pennsylvania 
and  Senator  Kkating  In  New  York  are  main- 
tained In  public  office. 

Senator  Scott's  opponent.  Miss  Genevieve 
M.  Blatt,  Is  a  woman  of  demonstrated  com- 
petence in  public  office  and  Is  held  In  high 
esteem  by  Pennsylvanlans.  as  her  record  of 
three  succeMlve  elections  as  secretary  of  In- 
ternal affairs  shows.  We  would  point  out 
that  m  her  present  otSce  she  will  continue 
In  public  service  for  2  more  years.  We  bold 
Mi«  Blatt  In  eateem.  too.  We  endorsed  her 
candidacy  for  reelection  2  years  ago. 

But  thia  U  a  different  campaign,  and  this 
Is  not  an  ordinary  election.  We  endorse 
the  bid  for  reelection  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
and  commend  his  candidacy  without  reser- 
vation to  the  Toten  of  Pennsylvania  when 
they  cast  their  ballota  on  November  3. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   NEW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  In  this  era  of  advanced 
communication  and  Increased  mobiliza- 
tion, one  realizes  the  necessity  for  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  problems 
confronting  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
One  recognizes  that  orUy  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Individual  and  the  combined 
society  of  a  great  nation,  can  the  peoples 
of  less  fortunate  nations  maintain  their 
dignity  and  accept  their  responsibilities. 

Offlclal  governments  vorking  together 
cannot  truly  eflfect  the  unity  of  mind  nec- 
essary for  the  achievement  of  common 
goals.  We  are  all  aware  that  the  eventual 
success  of  tli^e  Alliance  for  Progress  Is 
closely  related  to  the  support  and  cooper- 
ation of  the  private  sector.  The  ideals 
and  the  program  of  the  Alliance  must 
reach  out,  so  far  as  possible,  to  involve 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the 
hemisphere  in  a  true  alliance  to  advance 
the  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  American  countries.  A  need  has 
arisen  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the 
private  sector  and  to  channel  its  vast  re- 
sources to  development  programs. 

The  Pan  American  Development  Foun- 
dation has  been  established  to  create  a 
new  channel  to  give  the  general  public 
an  opportunity  for  direct,  personal  par- 
ticipation In  the  Alliance.  The  Founda- 
tion is  highly  Important  for  at  least  three 
reasons:  first,  by  identifying  needed  small 
projects,  averaging  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars, it  is  making  participation  of  the 
private  sector  realistically  feasible:  sec- 
ond, the  projects  will  have  a  significant 
and  immediate  impact  on  local  public 
opinion  in  Latin  America,  vividly  demon- 
strating what'  the  Alliance  is  and  what 
it  can  do;  thirdly.  It  Is  actively  working 
to  encourage  private  philanthropy  among 
our  Latin  neighbors  themselves. 

The  Foundation  operates  in  a  simple 
and  concrete  manner.  It  is  encouraging 
private  citizens,  businesses,  and  commu- 
nity organizations  to  sponsor  specific 
projects  ranging  in  cost  from  $3  to 
$30,000  which  are  suitable  for  private 
assistance  and  designed  to  further  the 
human  welfare  goals  of  the  Alliance. 
Private  groups  can  select  projects  which 
interest  them  most  and,  through  the 
Foundation's  auspices,  enter  into  direct 
contact  with  the  recipients,  thereby  be- 
coming directly  and  personally  involved 
in  their  success. 

One  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of 
the  Pan  American  Development  Founda- 
tion's work  is  the  direct.  Immediate  Im- 
pact type  of  project  that  it  sponsors. 
These  projects  are  understandable,  tan- 
gible evidence  of  the  Alliance.  Another 
aspect  of  the  work  of  the  Foundation  is 
a  hemispherewide  Foundation,  a  multi- 
lateral organization  operating  parallel  to 
the  Alliance,  seeking  to  encourage  pri- 
vate philanthropy  In  Latin  America  and 
to  stimulate  the  private  sector  In  all  the 
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countries  of  the  hemisphere  to  become 
involved  in  Alliance  activities.  Its  board 
of  trustees  to  composed  of  some  of  the 
men  most  knowledgeable  about  the  Alli- 
ance and  commands  respect  In  all  the 
nations  of  the  hemisphere.  This  board 
will  encourage  private  philanthropy  In 
Latin  America  in  the  most  positive  of 
manners— by  action  and  by  example.  It 
wUl  actively  seek  to  raise  matching  funds 
In  the  Latin  American  countries  to  equal 
the  contributions  which  it  Is  making  In 
each  country.  -    _i     i. 

It  will  also  promote  the  Idea  of  private 
Dhilanthropy  In  another  maimer— by  en- 
couraging the  recipients  themselves  to 
give  to  others.    The  people  aided  by  the 
Foundation  wUl  not  be  receiving  hand- 
outs    They  will  be  expected,  wherever 
possible  to  match  the  Poimdation's  con- 
tributions by  their  own  self-help  efforts. 
For  example,  where  production  Is  in- 
creased due  to  the  Poimdation's  help,  the 
benficlartes   are  requested  to  set  aside 
part  of  that  Increased  production  to  con- 
tribute to  similar  activities  in  other  areas 
or  other  Alliance  countries,  so  that  soon 
Brazilians  will  be  helping  Guatemalans, 
and     Venezuelans     helping     BoUvians. 
This  "multiplier"  effect  will  Insure  that 
contributions  to  the  Foundation  continue 
working  long  sifter  the  initial  donation 
Is  made.     Equally  important,  the  self- 
respect  and  confidence  that  this  helps  to 
generate  among  the  people  who  partici- 
pate In  these  programs  will  pay  dividends 
for  generations  to  come.    A  letter  from 
a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  working  with 
these  cooperatives  speaks  of  the  enthu- 
siasm of  co-op  memljers  for  the  "philos- 
ophy behind  the  assistance — that  they 
would  have  a  chance  to  repay  and  to 
have  that  repayment  reinvested  In  Latin 
America." 

The  Foundation,  which  was  Inspired  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  Is 
now  an  operating  entity.  From  a  modest 
beginning,  Its  potential  to  serve  as  an  In- 
strument to  eiKwurage  the  direct,  per- 
sonal Involvement  of  the  people  of  all  the 
covmtries  of  the  hemisphere  In  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  Is  obvious.  It  provides 
an  eCrective  answer  to  one  of  the  serious 
problems  of  the  Alliance,  which  had 
asked  for  public  support  without  pro- 
viding any  channel  for  it. 

If  there  Is  a  deep  reservoir  of  good  will 
for  the  AUiance  among  the  people  of  our 
country,  as  I  am  convinced  there  Is,  the 
Foundation  will  provide  a  concrete  and 
tangible  way  for  people  to  express  that 
good  will.  

The   SOth   AaaiTersary,    School   of   Op- 
tometry, Ohio  State  UuTcrsity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  LAUSCHE 

or  oKio 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following  re- 
marks relative  to  the  50th  anniversary  of 
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the  School  of  Optometry  at  the  Ohio 
State  University  be  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkoord. 

There  belns  no  obJectl<m,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  inlhe  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

This  month,  October  1964,  the  school  of 
optometry  at  the  Ohio  State  University  will 
observe  lU  60th  anniversary.  This  Is  the 
oldest  university  school  of  optometry  in  the 
United  Statea.  Graduates  of  its  Initial  *-year 
curriculum  received  the  bachelor's  degree  in 
applied  optics.  The  Ohio  State  University 
School  of  Optometry  was  the  first,  in  1939.  to 
extend  its  curriculum  to  6  years  and,  in  1964. 
to  6  years.  This  professional  curriculum 
leads  to  the  doctor  of  optometry  degree. 

It  was  the  first  to  establish  a  research  pro- 
eram  In  vision,  both  In  basic  science  and  in 
applied  problems.  In  1937  It  was  the  first 
to  estabUsh  optional  graduate  programs  lead- 
ing to  the  M.S.  and  PhX>.  degrees  in  physi- 
ological optic*. 

It  has  graduated  nearly  1.000  optometrists. 
who  are  in  optometrlc  practice  In  civilian 
life  and  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  are  active 
in  professional  and  conmiunlty  life,  in  op- 
tometrlc education  and  research,  and  in  the 
optical  industry.  Among  Its  graduates  are 
more  deans  and  faculty  members  of  schools 
of  optometry  than  any  other  school  of  op- 
tometry. It  has  performed  important  re- 
search for  the  Government  and  the  military, 
and  has  made  significant  advances  in  our 
knowledge  of  vision  and  Its  care. 

Its  modern  buildings,  completed  in  1951 
and  1961,  were  financed  partly  by  contribu- 
tions of  over  1100.000  from  opUMnetrists 
themselves.  WOO.OOO  from  the  State  of  Ohio., 
and  $31  000  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
research  faculties.  In  the  last  10  years  it  has 
received  over  $600,000  for  research  from  op- 
tometrists. Industry,  foundations,  and  State 
and  Fedwal  grants.  ^     ,  ,„, 

Dr  Glenn  A.  Fry.  director  of  the  school  for 
29  years  la  one  of  America's  most  eminent 
visual  scientists,  and  is  a  recipient  of  awards 
and  recognition  In  the  United  SUtes  and 
abroad.  The  staff  of  the  school  Is  highly 
competent  and  lists  among  its  faculty  the 
largest  nvimber  of  Ph.  D.  degree  holders  of 
any  school  of  optometry.  The  list  of  re- 
search publications  of  the  faculty  Is  exten- 

SlV6. 

with  the  first  60  years  as  a  guide  to  the 
future,  the  school  wUl  continue  to  do  Its  ut- 
most to  train  young  men  and  women  for 
careers  through  which  they  can  render  the 
best  poeslble  vision  care,  and  contribute  fur- 
ther research  on  the  eyes  and  vision. 


TriaU  of  a  Dedicated  PnbUc  Servant 
Paul  Rand  Dixon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or   MABTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 


Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
average  American  citizen,  positions  In 
the  higher  echelon  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  considered  glamorous  and 
exciting.  lilttie  thought  Is  given  to  the 
trials  and  tribulations  which  confront 
the  holders  of  these  positions.  An  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  problems  faced 
by  one  of  the  high-ranking  Federal  of- 
ficials, Is  ably  outlined  In  an  article  In 
the  October  1964  issue  of  Appliance  Man- 


ufacturer magazine.    For  the  benefit  of 
the  Members.  I  am  Inserting  this  article 
in  the  Appendix: 
"Thou  Shalt  Coiiwte":  Th«  PTC  and  Its 

llTH    COMMANBMIHT 

(By  Malcolm  R.  Hebert.  Editor) 
Pew  Americans  want  this  Job.  It's  prob- 
ably the  hottest  Job  In  Washington,  with 
the  hottest  seat.  And  the  man  who  occu- 
pies that  seat  is  subject  to  comments  and 
criUcisms  from  both  the  body  that  created 
it  as  well  aa  the  public  It  serves. 

But  all  this  heat  and  criticism  doesn't 
seem  to  bother  the  56-year-old  Tennessee 
Democrat,  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  who  was  ap- 
pointed PTC  Chairman  in  March  1961. 

Mr  Dixon  has  been  associated  with  the 
FTC  since  early  in  1938  when  he  Joined  them 
as  trial  attorney.  He  has  been  active  In 
FTC  work  since  that  time  and  U  one  of  the 
few  men  In  the  history  of  the  FTC  who  has 
worked  so  hard  to  eventually  become  Its 
Chairman. 

Because  of  his  long  association  with  the 
Commission,  Mr.  Dixon  doesn't  take  his  Job 
lightly,  despite  some  misleading  stories  that 
have  appeared  over  the  past. 

He  has  been  portrayed  from  a  man  who 
would  take  over  American  business  to  a 
man  who  would  give  American  business  away. 
Neither  portrait  is  accurate. 

"People,  especially  businessmen,"  muses 
Mr  Dixon,  "think  that  we  are  out  to  get 
them  What  they  dont  reallsse  Is  that  un- 
less someone  complains  about  something 
that  is  wrong,  we  can  do  nothing.  And.  It 
just  isn't  one  complaint;  they  have  to  form 
a  definite  pattern." 

Mr  Dixon  likes  to  state  that  there  Is  an 
llth  commandment.  It  says,  "Thou  shalt 
compete."  And  he  adds.  "Thou  shall  com- 
pete fairly."  ^  ,  . 
"It  seems  to  me,"  he  said  one  day  last 
month  in  his  Washington  office,  "that  this 
whole  subject  of  our  obligations  to  each 
other  can  be  summed  up  in  my  llth  com- 
mandment. The  statutes  the  PTC  adminis- 
ters expect  no  more  from  the  appliance  In- 
dustry  than  that.  And  we,  as  the  PTC  ex- 
pect no  more  than  that.  We  only  ask  that 
the  appliance  Industry  refrain  from  elimi- 
nating competition  and  that  they  treat  the 
American  consumer  and  their  feUow  appli- 
ance manufacturers  fairly,"  he  added. 

Despite  some  premature  fears  by  appliance 
Industry  executives,  the  FTC  and  Mr.  Dixon 
have  a  high  opinion  of  the  appliance  In- 
dustry. 

"We  have  no  program  against  the  r.p- 
pllance  Industry,"  Mr.  Dixon  said.  "In  fact. 
It  Is  one  of  the  indtistrles  that  is  doing  an 
exceUent  self-policing  Job  and  should  be  ex- 
tremely proud  of  Itself  for  being  able  and 
wanting  to  keep  Itself  as  It  should." 

Mr  Dixon  believes  that  the  hard  goods 
business  is  vital  to  the  American  economy 
and  the  American  way  of  life  But  he  adds. 
"Our  first  duty  is  to  enforce  the  law  and 
enforce  it  fairly." 

Not  out  to  win  popularity  contesu,  Mr, 
Dixon  went  on  to  say  that  If  some  knave  get* 
$200  from  a  citizen  by  Belling  him  snake  oil 
guaranteed  to  cure  the  bald  spot  on  his  head, 
that  $200  is  simply  gone  down  the  drain. 

•As  a  result."  he  adds,  "someone,  perhaps 
the  retailer  and  then  the  apidlance  man\ifac- 
turer  loses  a  $200  refrigerator  sale.  Mrs, 
Hoiisewife  can't  alfOTd  it  because  her  hus- 
band was  fleeced."  ' 

One  point  Mr.  Dixon  likes  to  talk  about  U 
the  self-defeating  aspect  In  cheating. 

"So  often  forgotten  Is  that  every  antitrust 
violaUon  has  a  victim,"  he  aald.  "In  many 
cases  It  Is  the  consiimer  who  yells  first.  But 
in  almoet  every  case  there  Is  also  a  business- 
man who  is  being  hurt,  whether  he  knows  It 
or  not." 
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Thus  Mr.  Dlzon'B  reasoning  Is  that  dol- 
lars taken  from  proapectlve  appliance  buyers 
by  the  Irresponalble  few  are  dollars  taken 
from  the  appliance  retailer  and  iiltlmately 
from  the  pockets  and  profits  of  appliance 
manufacttirers. 

To  keep  the  whole  American  Industry  fair 
and  competitive,  Mr.  Olxon  has  some  1,145 
people  on  his  staff,  comparatively  small  by 
other  bureaucratic  standards.  But  the  sting 
of  PTC  action  is  there  when  that  sting  Is 
needed. 

As  far  as  the  appliance  Industry  Is  con- 
cerned. Mr.  Dixon  looks  to  It  for  continued 
self -regulation  which  he  has  already  lauded. 

Thus  some  Industry  observers  feel  that 
this  fresh,  new  approach  by  the  FTC  Is  the 
beginning  of  a  new  coexistence  between 
Uncle  Sam  and  the  appliance  Industry 


Food  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  McGOYERN 

or    SOOTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SKNATE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  Food 
for  Peace  Director  Richard  W.  Reuter 
told  the  American  Soybean  Association 
at  Its  annual  meeting  in  Kansas  City 
recently  that  "food  for  p>eace  is  coming 
closer  to  a  moment  of  truth"  when  we 
must  decide  if  we  are  going  to  produce 
foodstuffs  for  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams or  terminate  the  programs  be- 
cause our  surpluses  have  been  liquidated. 

Mr.  Reuter  points  out  that  our  milk 
donation  program  has  already  been  cut 
50  percent  and  that  rice,  peas,  and  beans 
are  no  longer  available  for  such  foreign 
aid  use  because  the  surpluses  have  been 
liquidated  and  our  aid  program  is  now 
tied  to  surplus  commodities  only. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  Senate  adopted 
my  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill  to  appropriate  $50  mil- 
lion armually  for  the  purchase  of  high 
protein  foods  for  foreign  assistance  pur- 
poses. This  amendment,  which  did  not 
survive  the  conference  on  the  bill,  woiild 
have  been  a  first  step  toward  a  new  basic 
policy  of  producing  food  for  use  in  the 
food  for  peace  program. 

Such  a  step  must  be  taken  by  the  next 
Congress. 

Mr.  Reuter 's  address  is  an  able  presen- 
tation of  the  success  of  our  food  for 
peace  program  and  an  exposition  of  the 
problem  we  face.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent for  its  inclusion  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Public   Law   480:    8xntn.v3  Disposal   Is   Not 
Enough 

(By  Richard  W.  Reuter,  Director.  Food  for 
Peace.  Washington,  D.C.,  before  the  Joint 
meeting,  American  Soybean  Association 
and  National  Soybean  Processors  Associa- 
tion. Kansas  City,  Mo.) 

Soy  has  been  called  "the  wonder  crop" 
and  you  deservedly  are  proud  of  the  Job 
you  have  done  in  the  rapid  expansion  of 
the  use  of  American  soy  production.  It  is 
particularly  satisfying  to  me,  therefore,  that 
the  food-for-peaoe  story   should   be   sched- 


uled before  this  Joint  session.  We  move 
91 V^  blUlon  worth  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties a  yecu-  under  Public  Law  480 — and  they 
can  have  a  mighty  invportant  effect  oo  the 
future  of  American  farm  trade.  I  hope 
we  can  work  together  to  assure  a  maximum 
benefit  for  America.  For  If  Public  Law  480 
is  to  be  only  surplus  disposal  we  are  wast- 
ing one  of  the  most  valuable  weapons  In 
the  arsenal  of  democracy. 

This  spring  I  visited  BrazU  to  see  If  we 
could  not  help  the  new  Junta  there  stabilize 
the  economy  by  assisting  with  grains — prob- 
ably their  No.  1  problem.  We  are  helping. 
But  while  in  Rio.  I  took  the  ferry  over 
to  Nlterol  and  visited  a  miserable  shanty 
town  In  order  to  see  a  little  amateur-buUt 
wooden  shack  school  house.  Six  University 
of  Brazil  law  students  had  built  the  little 
structure  and  for  6  months  had  volunteered 
their  time  to  teach  classes  for  the  children 
of   the   favella. 

Oxir  mission  provided — belatedly.  I  must 
admit — milk  and  oil  and  flour  and  bulgur 
for  a  hot  meal  to  each  child.  If  the  pat- 
tern of  shanty  towns  Is  ever  to  be  broken 
those^chlldren  must  have  a  basic  education 
and  'some  simple  skills.  Forty  million 
children  around  the  world  &ie  In  organized 
school  lunch  schemes  utilizing  our  so-called 
surplus  commodities. 

Last  month  Ambtwsador  Bowles  announced 
in  Delhi  that  the  United  States'  was  step- 
ping up  its  food  shipments  to  India  to 
550,000  tons  of  wheat  a  month  to  try  to 
alleviate  the  outright  starvation  that  was 
causing  food  riots  In  that  muchly  plagued 
country.  The  causes  of  India's  present  food 
problems  are  too  complex  to  be  solved 
alone  by  food  shipments — no  matter  how 
generous — but  the  gesture  has  resulted  In 
a  succession  of  glowing  editorial  comments  on 
the  American  system  that  makes  such  abun- 
dance possible  and  the  American  policy  that 
shares  It  so  freely.  India  needs  wheat  and 
rice  and  milk — and  oils.  And  I  believe  India 
will  use  American  food  for  an  Indefinite  pe- 
riod— hopefully  more  and  more  under  normal 
commercial  trade  patterns. 

ASSET    or    WORTH 

In  a  world  that  Is  hungry,  America's  food 
and  her  capacity  to  produce  food  Is  an  asset 
of  great  worth. 

You  know.  Public  Law  480 — the  enabling 
legislation  for  the  food  for  peace  program — 
Is  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act.  President  Elsenhower  em- 
phasized this  when  be  signed  It  into  law  on 
July  10.  1964.  Its  8p>onsors  emphasized  this 
In  their  testimony.  Yet,  to  tills  day  we 
tend  to  think  in  terms  of  surplus  disposal. 
A  reading  of  the  papers  of  the  period  reveal 
that  we  were  more  concerned  about  "dump- 
ing" and  negative  trade  effects  than  we  were 
convinced  of  positive  trade  values.  We  heart- 
ily accepted  the  humanitarian  purposes — 
but  many  seriously  questioned  the  economic 
validity  of  the  program. 

The  general  public  to  a  large  degree,  I 
suppose.  Ignored  the  act  entirely.  Public  Law 
480  got  every  little  press  attention  as  the 
Congress  developed  this  "surplus  disposal" 
program  during  the  spring — a  decade  ago. 

In  fact.  Public  Law  480  had  only  the  brief- 
est of  mentions  in  the  dally  press  even  the 
day  It  was  signed  Into  law.  It  was  treated 
by  the  New  York  Times  as  only  a  side  Issue, 
mentioned  in  paragraph  3,  in  the  story  of  a 
vigorous  debate  on  Ezra  Taft  Benson's  pro- 
posed bill  for  flexible  farm  price  supports. 

Our  surplus  hoard  in  Government  hands 
had  passed  for  the  first  time  the  $6  billion 
mark.  But  there  were  hopes  that  with  rigid 
production  controls  and  flexible  support  pro- 
grama  this  high  stirplus  stock  position  would 
be  short-lived.  Public  Law  480  was  an  op- 
porttuilty  to  move  this  surplus  construc- 
tively.    Morally,  we  could  no  longer  destroy 


food,   or  let   It  rot.   as  long   as  people  weT« 
hungry. 

Public  Law  480  may  well  prove  to  have 
been  the  most  Important  event  of  that  event- 
ful hot  July  day  10  yaara  ago. 

In  retrospect,  food  for  peace  lias  been  one 
of  the  moot  imaginatlT*  and  successful  of 
America's  overseas  efforts — and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  best  bargains  the  American 
taxpayer  has  received.  We  have  learned  to 
use  our  food  to  accomplish  America's  goals 
overseas. 

In  the  world  of  1984  a  dominant  force  Is 
the  drive  by  the  peoples  of  the  evolving  coun- 
tries for  an  economic  and  social  freedom 
without  which  their  newly  won  political  free- 
dom Is  a  hollow  victory.  The  half  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  with  Inadequate  diets  are 
no  longer  satisfied  to  be  consigned  to  a  life- 
time of  constant  gnawing  hunger. 

Nor  need  they  be.  The  agricultural  pro- 
ductive revolution  has  advanced  to  the  pwlnt 
where  we  now — worldwide — have  the  Inputs 
and  the  know-how  necessary  to  produce  with- 
in the  next  20  years  enough  food  to  provide 
at  least  a  minimum  adequate  diet  for  every 
person  Never  t>efore  in  history  has  this  day 
been  foreseeable.  People  have  never  eaten 
better  -yet  Ironically,  In  absolute  terms, 
there  are  more  hungry  people  In  1964  than 
ever  before  In  history.  We  don't  have  the 
means  yet  to  get  this  food  from  the  producer 
to  the  needy  consumer — and  provide  an  ade- 
quate return  to  the  producer.  This  Is  our 
basic  problem. 

Public  Law  480  as  we  have  moved  toward  a 
use  orientation — toward  a  more  truly  food- 
for-peace  concept — has  provided  part  of  the 
techniques  we  seek  to  close  the  gap  between 
food  abundance  In  surplus-producing  coun- 
tries and  human  htmger  in  food-deficit  areas. 

For  the  last  3  years  we  have  moved  an- 
nually about  $1  ^  billion  worth  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  under  Public  Law  480. 

About  a  quarter  of  this  Is  donated  outright 
and  programed  Into  school  lunch,  preschool 
child  feeding,  food -for -wages  projects  of 
economic  and  community  development.  CCC- 
type  youth  training  camps,  feed  grain  proj- 
ects to  stimulate  chicken  and  pig  coopera- 
tive projects,  and  family  feeding. 

Some  Is  bartered  for  off-shore  procure- 
nynt  needs.  The  balance,  almost  $1  billion 
a  year,  Is  sold  under  local  currency  title  I  or 
dollar  credit  title  IV  programs. 

No  matter  how  great  the  need — you  can't 
sell  a  man  who  has  no  money.  As  Public 
Law  480  has  contributed  to  the  development 
process  we  have  enlarged  the  market  for  U.S. 
goods. 

Ecuador  Is  a  good  example  of  this  need  to 
bring  the  hungry  Into  the  marketplace.  In 
that  country  of  A%  million  people  only  a 
little  over  500,000  ever  buy  or  sell  anything. 
The  rest  live — or  exist  Is  more  accurate — on 
a  local  subsistence  level. 

Japan  shows  what  can  be  done — they  are 
now  our  No.  1  purchaser  of  farm  goods.  Italy. 
Greece,  and  Spain  are  further  examples  of 
countries  that  have  moved  from  480  reci- 
pients to  cash  customers. 

CRXATXa    MARKETS 

Public  Law  480  creates  markets.  For  every 
$100  of  per  capita  Income  (in  both  developed 
and  less  developed  countries)  we  sell  about  $1 
worth  of  farm  products. 

As  Secretary  Freeman  pointed  out  at  the 
Agricultural  Development  Conference,  we 
should  strive  for  economic  development.  If 
the  3  billion  people  living  In  the  less 
developed  countries  of  this  world  raised 
their  per  capita  Income  Just  $100 — we  would 
have  a  new  $3  billion  market  for  American 
agriculture.  This  la  double  the  $IV^  blUlon 
a  year  we  now  sell  these  areas.  What  a  dif- 
ference this  would  make  to  America's  econ- 
omy. 

Last  year  we  exported  $6.1  bUlion  worth  of 
agricultural  commoAtlea,  almost  $4H  bUllon 
of  straight  commercial  dollar  salee.     This  Is 
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uD  more  than  30  percent  over  the  previous 
year— and  85  percent  over  1969  and  U  double 
what  our  agricultural  exports  were  a  decade 
Zgo  when  we  started  Public  Law  480.  You 
shared  very  heavUy  in  this  record.  Soybeans. 
oil.  and  meal  are  now  the  largest  U.S.  agricul- 
tural dollar  earners. 

We  earned  a  net  of  almost  $2  bUllon  in  our 
balance-of-payments  struggle  through  the 
produce  of  our  farms. 

Public  Law  480  has  been  a  positive  force 
In  this  constanUy  expanding  export  plctxire: 
During  this  first  decade  we  have  learned 
that  our  food  can  be  used  to  pay  VS.  bUls 
overseas.  j    .*. 

We  have  learned  that  our  food  and  its 
generated  currencies  can  serve  as  an  Integral 
part  of  foreign  economic  development. 

We  have  learned  that  our  food  can  help 
prevent   Infiatlon   In   recipient   countries. 

We  have  learned  that  oiir  food  can  liter- 
ally affect  the  course  of  history  in  post- 
disaster    situations. 

We  have  learned  that  our  food  can  be  used 
as  an  Incentive  to  motivate  people  to  build 
their  own  societies. 

And,  we  haye  learned  that  in  the  process 
of  all  this  our  food  not  only  does  not  replace 
"normal  markets"  but  that  Public  Law  480 
can  help  build  expanded  markets. 
But,  what  of  the  future? 
Ptood  for  peace  is  coming  closer  all  the  time 
to  a  moment  of  truth.  Many  of  us  in  re- 
cent years  have  been  saying  that  food  for 
peace  is  no  longer  a  surplus  disposal  pro- 
gram—that programing  of  the  food  is  now 
based  on  the  validity  of  the  use,  not  on  the 
availability  of  the  svirplus  per  se.  It  is  this 
fact  of  purposeful  programing  that  has  elml- 
nated  almost  entirely  the  charge  of  dump- 
ing so  prevalent  in  the  1950's. 

Today  the  food  is  considered  an  asset  to 
be  plrnned— Just  as  carefully  as  dollar  re- 
sources are  used.  It  can  supplement,  and 
sometimes,  replace  dollar  use. 

In  practice,  then,  we  operate  Public  Law 
480  on  the  basis  that  food  is  not  distributed 
because  It  is  surplus — but  t>ecause  It  is 
needed.  At  the  same  time,  the  food  asset 
U  not  available  unless  It  is  surplus. 

With   a  couple  of   slgniflcant  exceptions, 
there  has  been  enough  nutritional  food  Avail- 
able  in   CCC   stocks   that   the   twin   criteria 
of    need    and    programed   use    were    seldom 
limited  seriously  by  the  question  of  supply. 
But  the   picture  appears  to  be  changing. 
Nonfat  dry  milk  this  year  is  no  longer  "In 
burdensome  surplus  supply."    Our  milk  do- 
nation programs  are  being  cut  50  percent. 
Butter   stocks  have   been    substentlally  re- 
duced— as  the  vegetable  oil  people  know  so 
well.     Rice   and   peas  and   beans,   on<;e   key 
Items  In  the  donation  distributions,  are  no 
longer  available  for  foreign  donation. 
uicmD  paorriN  supplt 
In  general,  proteln-rlch  foods  are  the  most 
limited.     This  should  be  of  particular  inter- 
est to  soybean  processors.     Proper  nutrition 
in  Public  Law  480  programing  in  the  future 
will  depend  to  a  greater  degree  on  more  im- 
aginative use  of  grains,  and  probably  more 
use  of  food  enrichment  and  processing.    We 
are  now  experimenting  with  a  soy  grit  pro- 
gram.    We   recently  moved   to  expand   this 
to  Include  a  pilot  project  of  soy  beverages. 

Public  Law  480  started  out  to  move  surplus 
food  stocks.  It  has  moved  some  $20  bU- 
lion worth  of  commodities  (CCC  cost). 

But  surplus  disposal  U  not  enough.  Public 
Law  480  has  proven  Itself  a  valuable  instru- 
ment for  America — all  America.  As  our  as- 
set— the  supply  of  surplus  food — becomea 
more  limited.  skUl  in  iU  use  becomes  more 
Imperative. 

You  have  an  important  stake  in  the  future 
of  this  program,  we  welcome  your  Interest 
and  participation  in  Its  development. 

In  recent  days  in  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  w 
have  seen  again  how  fragUe  U  the  peace;  and 
how  important  it  is  that  we  do  not  relax  tba 
vlgU  or  weary  of  the  struggle. 
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After  20  years  of  work  on  the  world  scene. 
I  am  Increasingly  nuw*  convinced  that  there 
are  no  pat  answers  and  no  easy  solutions. 

It  U  particularly  good  to  be  able  to  report 
to  you  on  a  program  that  has  quieUy  become 
an  American  succees  story. 


UHban  I$$oe$:  The  Role  of  the  Federal 
GoYenunent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  subject  of 
urban  problems,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  article  explaining  my 
views  on  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  this  field.  This  article  ap- 
peared in  the  October  Issue  of  Ohio  Cities 
and  Villages  which  Is  published  by  the 
Ohio  Municipal  League: 
Urban    Isstjis:    Thb  Role  or  the   Federal 

Government 
(By  RoBXRT  Tatt.  Jr.,  Congressman-at-large, 
candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate) 
American  cities  today  face  serious  prob- 
lems which  threaten  to  stlfie  the  vitality  of 
our  industrial  society.  Our  streets  are 
clogged,  our  neighborhoods  are  congested, 
our  hospitals  are  crowded.  Our  air  and  water 
are  despoiled  by  foreign  substances. 

Public  action — responding  to  public  de- 
mand—mvist  meet  these  diverse  challenges 
to  our  community  welfare.  But  In  the  halls 
of  govenunent.  a  debate  rages  over  the 
proper  mixture  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
participation  in  action  programs.  Some  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Government  should  be  the 
prime  force  in  our  effort  to  meet  the  new 
needs  of  urban  living. 

I  do  not  share  this  belief.  Instead.  I  pre- 
fer to  rely  upon  the  citizen's  capacity  to 
conceive  solutions  to  his  own  problems  with- 
out interference  and  intrusion  by  external 
authOTlty.  HistoricaUy.  we  Americans  have 
placed  our  faith  in  individual  initiative  and 
lmaginatl<«i.  We  must  not  weaken  that 
faith  by  becoming  dependent  upon  a  central 
government  to  meet  our  community  needs. 

EKTKNUZ    SOURCES 

Local  communities,  in  one  significant  way, 
are  hindered  by  Federal  poUcy.  Local  needs 
are  best  met  through  the  use  of  local  rev- 
enues, administered  under  local  direction  and 
control.  But  certain  Federal  tax  laws  ac- 
tually impede  the  accumulation  of  these 
sorely  needed  funds. 

The  Federal  Government  has  preempted  the 
excise  tax  field,  thereby  closing  off  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  a  potential  source  of  revenue 
which  mi^t  otherwise  be  avaUable  to  local 
governments.  Federal  excise  tax  revenues  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  are  estimated  at  $14.7 
bUUon.  Repeal  reduction  plans  now  \mder 
consideration  in  Washington  could  cut  this 
amount  by  $1  billion  to  $4.7  bUUon.  but  even 
this  Is  hardly  a  massive  reallocation  of  an 
Important  tax  source.  Because  this  avenue 
to  additional  revenue  has  been  grabbed  off 
by  tbe  Federal  Govwrnnent.  more  and  more 
cities  aw  being  forced  to  turn  elsewhere  for 
fln^Tirf^i  aid.  Unf«tunately.  they  umially 
turn  to  the  Faderml  Oovemment.  The  Ped- 
•ral  tnoQOM  tas  can  be  oonsldered  one  cause 
for  ^t»  trend.  Becatue  It  li  so  high.  It  pro- 
dvess  a  sltoatlon  In  which  lnc(»ne  taxes 
levied  at  other  governmental  levels  are  re- 


gressive. In  reaUty.  it  is  the  Federal  In- 
come tax  which  is  regressive.  We  haye  no 
better  evidence  of  this  than  the  admlaslona 
of  those  who  favored  the  recent  ta«  cut  WIL 
If  the  Federal  Government  stopped  gob- 
bling  up  local  sources  of  revenue,  dtles  would 
be  better  able  to  cure  their  own  financial  mal- 
nutrition. I  have  Joined  with  a  group  df  my 
oongressional  ooHeaguae  In  calling  for  Im- 
mediate revision  of  the  prevailing  tax  struc- 
ture with,  the  simple  goal  of  returning  addi- 
tional tax  sources  to  local  unita  of  Govern- 
ment. Such  action  would  enable  local  gov- 
ernments to  be  more  self-sufficient  in  their 
own  right. 

In  1961,  I  coeponsored  a  measure  in  the 
Ohio  General  Assembly  which  asked  Congress 
to  authorize  each  State  to  keep  1  percent  of 
the  Federal  income  taxes  collected  in  that 
State.  This  money  was  to  be  earmarked  for 
educational  expenditures,  and  would  be  ad- 
ministered solely  by  the  State.  The  cost  of 
sending  money  to  Washington,  where  a  bro- 
ker's fee  Is  deducted  before  It  Is  returned 
to  the  States,  could  be  eliminated  by  this 
procedure.  Ohio,  for  Instance,  sends  $1.36  to 
Washington  for  every  $1  It  receives  back  In 
Federal  aid.  Expensive  delay  and  trouble- 
some bureaucratic  redtape  could  be  avoided 
The  measure  passed  the  House  but  the  ses- 
sion  ended    before    the   Senat*   toe*   action 

Local  governments  are  denied  a  distinct 
collection  advantage  because  municipal  in- 
come taxes  are  not  withheld  from  the  pay- 
checks of  Federal  employees  who  work  with- 
in city  limits.  Nine  Ohio  cities— Akron.  Can- 
ton Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Dayton,  Hamil- 
ton" Springfield,  Toledo,  and  Toungstown— 
are  hampered  by  the  lack  of  Federal  with- 
holding procedtires.  And  yet,  local  and  State 
authorities  are  required  to  withhold  Federal 
Uicome  taxes  from  the  paychecks  of  their 
authorities. 

As  you  well  know,  the  absence  of  reciproc- 
ity Increases  admlnUtratlve  costs  borne  by 
local  governments.  A  high  rate  of  delin- 
quency generally  is  found  where  there  are 
no  withholding  procedures.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  collecting  delin- 
quent taxes  can  be  twice  that  of  collecting 
taxes  paid  on  time. 

By  far  the  most  l>eneficlal  action  that 
could  be  taken  by  the  administration  in 
Washington  would  be  to  urge  Congress  to 
release  to  local  and  State  governments  cer- 
tain revenue  sources  now  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Government.  In  this  way  our  cities 
would  be  in  position  to  meet  their  needs 
more  adequately— and  without  topheavy 
reliance  on  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  Such 
a  move  could  not  be  made,  of  course.  untU 
Federal  expenditures  are  brought  into  line 
virith  revenues— and  cost-cutting  measiires 
are  effected  to  offset  the  release  of  Federal 
tax  sources.  At  the  same  time,  this  ap- 
proach certainly  would  encourage  a  return 
of  present  Federal  programs  to  State  and 
local  entities,  where  they  properly  belong. 
Gradual  reduction  of  the  Federal  share  in 
grant-in-aid  programs  would  sptu-  States 
and  cities  to  assume  greater  responsibUltles 
in  these  areas,  and  produce  Federal  econ- 
omies simultaneously. 

UEBAN   XXNKWAL 

In  Ohio,  one  of  the  most  Important  pro- 
grams in  which  the  Federal  Government  is 
a  participant  Is  urban  renewal.  Twenty-two 
cities  in  our  State  are  partners  in  this  am- 
bitiotis  effort  to  revitalize  and  rebuUd  popu- 
lation centers  which  have  detw^rated  with 
age.  With  reservations  for  these  cities — 
ranging  from  the  smallest  (Ixmdon)  to  the 
largest  (Cleveland)— total  $213  million. 

I  am  In  agreement  with  the  goals  of  this 
program,  and  for  this  reaaon  I  voted  for  the 
Housing  Act  of  19«4  which  authoriaed  an 
additional  expenditures  of  $726  million  for 
urban  renewal  work.  I  beUeve,  however, 
that  the  scope  of  urban  renewal   must  be 
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confined  to  reasonable  amounts  wblch  we  as 
tazpiayen  can  afford.  Aboye  all,  we  should 
never  permit  our  governmental  efforts  to  re- 
place tboee  carried  on  by  private  enterprise 
wltb  private  financing. 

In  conducting  an  urban  renewal  program, 
I  believe  maximum  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  providing  new  housing,  especially 
low-cost  housing  units  for  deprived  families 
who  need  It  most.  I  do  not  favor  an  Increase 
In  the  present  restriction — 30  percent — upon 
the  amount  of  Federal  money  which  can  be 
spent  on  nonhouslng  projects. 

AJa  ANO  WATn  poixunoN 

I  have  serious  doubts  about  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  air  pollution  bill  recently 
enacted  by  Congress.  By  establishing 
stringent  reporting  requirements,  the  bill 
could  result  In  forced  self-incrimination. 
Freedom  from  this  type  of  harassment  is 
guaranteed  by  our  Constitution,  and  no 
nwtter  how  lotfty  the  alms  of  the  program 
involved,  this  freedomi  should  not  be  over- 
turned. 

The  Federal  Government  does  have  a  role 
to  play  in  curbing  pollution  of  the  air  we 
breathe  and  the  water  we  drink.  Foremost 
among  proper  Federal  activities  Is  research, 
and  Important  work  In  this  fleld  Is  progress- 
ing at  the  Taft  Sanitary  Engineering  Center 
In  Cincinnati.  By  serving  as  a  constant 
source  of  Information,  and  by  developing 
workable  corrective  techniques,  the  Federal 
Government  can  serve  the  States  without 
Interference. 

Tax  Incentives  also  can  be  used  to  encour- 
rage  private  Industry  to  Install  abatement 
facilities.  The  Ohio  General  Assembly  last 
year  enacted  legislation  which  provides  tax 
relief  to  companies  wblch  take  steps  to  curb 
air  pollution.  I  supported  this  bill  when 
it  came  before  the  State  legislature  In  1961, 
and  I'm  pleased  to  see  it  has  been  enacted. 
There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  same 
approach  should  not  be  utilized  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  facet  of  Its  anti- 
pollution program. 

The  Federal  Government  can  give  cities 
valuable  assistance  by  encouraging  enact- 
ment of  Interstate  compacts  designed  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  pollution.  Water 
and  air  do  not  recognize  State  boundaries, 
and  neither  do  the  pollutants  they  carry. 
Collective  action  by  States,  in  which  each 
Is  an  equal  partner,  can  be  an  effective 
weapon  In  this  crucial  campaign. 

HIGHWAYS 

The  vast  highway  construction  program 
underway  In  Ohio  Illustrates  vividly  the  kind 
of  local -State-Federal  cooperation  which 
can  be  of  greet  value  to  our  communities. 
In  1955,  the  citizens  of  Ohio  accepted  respon- 
sibility for  paying  their  share  in  this  tre- 
mendous endeavor  by  pcisslng  a  $500  million 
highway  bond  issue.  Last  spring,  another 
issue — this  one  also  for  $600  million  was  ap- 
proved by  the  voters.  This  money  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  used  to  augment  the 
Federal  Government's  contribution  to  the 
cost  of  building  the  new  highways  so  vital 
to.  our  entire  econcxny.  The  cities,  In  turn, 
share  proportionate  responsibility  by  pay- 
ing part  of  the  construction  costs  and  all  of 
the  maintenance  costs. 

Ohio's  highways — those  In  use  as  well  as 
those  under  construction  or  being  planned — 
represent  one  of  our  most  valuable  assets. 
New  Industry  Is  attracted  to  a  State  which 
offers  speedy  and  efficient  transportation 
from  marketplace  to  marketplace.  The  In- 
terstate System,  being  built  as  defense  in- 
surance In  case  of  war.  Is  of  equal  value  In 
time  of  peace.  Trucks  and  tourists  travel 
our  beautiful  countryside  without  bother- 
some waste  of  time.  At  the  same  time,  In- 
traclty  traffic  proceeds  under  more  favorable 
conditions. 

noervTA'Ls 

As  our  Nation's  urban  population  has 
grown,     hospital    facilitlM    built    for    laa 


crowded  cities  have  been  hard  pressed  to 
meet  the  Increased  demand  for  their  services. 
Small  antiquated  structures  must  be  replaced 
by  large  new  buildings.  Bclentlflc  and  tech- 
nological advances  have  increased  the  costs 
of  equipment  needed  to  treat  the  Illnesses  of 
our  people.  The  financial  pressure  created 
by  these  requirements  Imposes  a  heavy  bur- 
den upon  local  governments. 

The  extraordinary  hospital  demands  pro- 
duced by  the  bopm  In  ovu*  population  is  of 
genuine  natlonu  concern,  and  Justifies  a 
Federal  contribution.  The  Hill-Burton  Act. 
which  I  have  supported  In  Congress,  enables 
local  communities  to  supplement  their  own 
financial  resources  with  Government  aid. 
This  type  of  program  Is  proper,  considering 
the  grave  circumstances  which  necessitated 
Its  adoption,  and  I  favor  Its  continued  use. 

tn^ZMPLOTMENT 

Employment  Is  concentrated  In  our  cities. 
Unfortunately,  so  is  unemployment.  The 
Federal  Government's  obligation  in  this  field 
Is  to  encourage  local  communities  to  provide 
jobless  workers  with  the  skills  they  need  to 
make  their  own  way  in  an  Industrial  society. 
This  Is  t>est  achieved  through  programs  such 
as  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  and  vocational  education.  Although 
Federal  funds  are  used  to  underwrite  the 
costs  of  these  programs,  control  and  direc- 
tion is  retained  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
of  government.  This  Is  as  It  should  be,  since 
the  citizens  of  a  community  are  best  quail- 
fled  to  determine  how  their  needs  should  be 
met. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  I  have  supported  these 
efforts  In  the  belief  that  they  are  specific 
approaches  to  specific  problems.  The  use  of 
Federal  funds  Is  proper  as  long  as  local  con- 
trol is  assured,  for  without  local  control  the 
community  becomes  the  servant  of  central 
government  rather  than  the  master  of  Its 
own  needs. 

CaANT-IN-AID    REVirW 

In  all  these  endeavors,  though,  one  thing 
must  be  remembered.  These  programs  are 
Intended  to  alleviate  current  problems.  If 
the  problem  Is  cured,  the  program  becomes 
unnecessary.  If  the  problem  changes  course 
or  magnitude,  the  program  must  be  revised 
to  acocmmodate  new  challenges. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  a  periodic  review 
of  all  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  Is  essen- 
tial If  the  proper  role  of  Government  In  the 
solution  of  urban  problems  is  to  be  main- 
tained. Legislation  calling  for  such  a 
periodic  review  has  been  proposed  in  Con- 
gress. I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  this 
policy  and  will  give  it  my  earnest  support. 
Programs  devised  to  meet  certain  problems, 
no  matter  how  effective  they  might  be  at 
a  given  time,  frequently  grow  obsolete.  To 
make  certain  they  retain  their  vitality  and 
effectiveness,  we  must  subject  them  to  fre- 
quent and  regular  reexamination.  Other- 
wise, our  efforts  could  be  wasted  on  an  ex- 
ercise In  frustration. 

SUMMING    DP 

Representative  Dkl  Clawson  of  California, 
a  former  mayor  and  my  able  colleague  in 
principle  involved  in  the  need  for  strong, 
unfettered  local  government  when  he  said: 

"Next  to  the  family,  the  conununlty  Is  a 
fundamental  foimdation  unit  of  society  and 
derives  Its  strength  from  meeting  and  solv- 
ing Its  own  problems.  Just  as  does  the  family." 

Despite  the  troubles  which  now  beset  them, 
American  cltlee  have  retained  the  capacity 
for  growth  and  greatness.  We  must  make 
certain  their  remaining  potential  Is  realized, 
because  their  continued  vigor  Is  essential 
to  oiu*  welfare  as  a  nation. 

This  can  beat  be  accomplished  through  re- 
liance on  local  initiative  and  ingenuity,  with 
the  Federal  partner  as  a  limited  participant 
only  when  there  is  authentic  cause  for  na- 
tional concern. 


Tbe  ViUl  Role  of  TraB$porUtioa  b 
EcoBomic  DerolopmcBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  PEARSON 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently addressed  the  Kansas  Motor  Car- 
riers' Association  annual  convention  at 
Wichita,  Kans.,  regarding  the  vital  role 
of  transportation  In  economic  develop- 
ment. 

In  view  of  the  vital  nature  of  national 
transportation  policy  to  the  economic 
development  and  future  welfare  of  my 
State,  I  request  unanimous  consent  )thal 
this  address  be  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thx  VrrAL  RoLK  or  Transportation  Of 
Economic  EhtvxLOPMXNT 
(Address  by  James  B.  P«A«aoN,  U.S.  Senator. 
Republican,  of  Kansas.  Kansas  Motor  Car- 
riers' Association  Convention,  Hotel  Broad- 
view, WlchlU,  Kans.) 

This  country  Is  the  major  economic  power 
of  the  world.  It  achieved  that  position  for 
good  reason. 

We  have  urged  each  person  to  choose  his 
own  Job.  We  have  encouraged  each  person 
to  do  that  which  he  can  do  best.  We  have 
been  blessed  with  many  rich  natural  re- 
sources. 

When  there  are  many  people  with  diverse 
talents  and  a  rich  supply  of  resources  the 
potential  for  economic  development  is  ex- 
cellent. With  freedom  to  apply  initiative, 
that  potential  can  be  fulfilled.  Today  we  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  these  assets  and  a  long 
and  great  heritage  o5  this  kind  of  free  enter- 
prise system. 

All  of  this  could  not  have  taken  place,  how- 
ever, without  one  essential  element.  That 
element  Is  the  freedom  and  capability  of 
movement.  Bsonomic  development  and 
transportation  are  at)80lutely  Interdepend- 
ent. It  Is  vital  for  our  national  economic 
growth  that  we  have  a  flexible,  low  cost,  and 
strong  transportation  system. 

Early  Kansas  was  a  laboratory  example  of 
this  fact.  The  Oregon  and  Santa  Fe  Trails 
through  Kansas  opened  the  transportation 
routes  of  the  frontier  to  settlers  and  later  to 
commercial  venture*.  The  Chiaolm  Trail 
through  Wichita  to  Abilene  was  the  route 
for  the  eastward  movement  of  our  western 
cattle.  These  routes  provided  only  the  crud- 
est form  of  transportation  but  they  served 
the  needs  of  the  time.  When  Wichita  was 
finally  linked  by  raU  with  Chicago  In  1872.  It 
became  a  major  trade  and  transp>ortatlon 
center.  But  early  Kansans  were  not  satisfied 
with  merely  providing  the  route  for  trans- 
porting livestock.  With  better  transporta- 
tion available  they  began  to  bold  the  cattle 
for  feeding.  Our  State's  livestock  industry 
was  born.  So  we  In  Kansas  have  been  acutely 
aware  of  the  lmp>ortance  of  transportation 
because  of  Its  contribution  to  our  early 
economy. 

As  the  niunber  of  new  industries  have  In- 
creased around  the  country,  transportation 
service  has  become  a  vital  link  between  sup- 
plier and  customer.  We  have  been  able  to 
develop  our  resources  because  there  has  been 
a  market  for  alnaost  everything  somewhere. 
With  expanded  and  improved  transportation 
have  come  more  markets,  and  consequently 
more  new  Industries  and  more  Jobs. 
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It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  think 
that  aU  of  tne  frontiers  are  pMt.  Deveiop- 
!»ent  oonttoues.  There  are  many  trends 
^cb.  point  to  new  opportunities,  and  with 
them,  tonew  demands  <m  the  transportation 

■^SSTpopulatlon  Is  growing  at  a  fantastic 
rats  Today  there  are  twice  as  many  people 
in  the  United  SUtes  as  there  were  at  the 
bejflnning  of  World  War  I.  From  1940  to 
10«O  the  movement  of  population  to  the 
West  was  greater  than  anything  since  the 
1870's.  As  in  the  1870's,  Kansas  is  in  the 
center  of  that  movement. 

As  our  people  spread  throughout  the 
coimtry  they  place  Increasing  demands  on 
the  transportaUon  system.  People  in  even 
the  smallest  town  enjoy  and.  in  fact,  demand 
the  benefits  of  otir  country's  diverse  produc- 
tion TO  reach  all  people  everywhere  re- 
quires more  miles  of  transportation  service, 
and  a  great  variety  of  services  and  schedules 
to  handle  raw  materials.  manvifacUired  com- 
ponents, and  finished  products  ranging  from 
OTe  to  transistors  to  giant  missiles. 

We  are  experiencing  a  new  era  of  produc- 
tion There  are  products  today  we  never 
dreamed  possible.  Even  the  old  familiar  ele- 
mente  In  our  diet  are  manufactured  and 
processed  in  revolutionary  ways.  There  are, 
for  example,  so  many  processing  steps  be- 
tween the  farm  harvest  and  the  housewife's 
kitchen  shelf  that  new,  specialized  industries 
have  grown  up  to  tiandle  each  stage. 

A  product  Is  seldom  manufactured  in  one 
location  and  then  simply  shipped  to  Its 
market.  It  may  travel  from  one  plant  to 
another,  and  even  to  several,  before  being 
completed.  Firms  thus  take  advantage  of 
the  special  contributions  of  each  area  of  the 

country.  

Kansas  has  benefited  from  this  trend  as 
we  have  experienced  the  development  of  sev- 
eral major  Industries.  The  Goodyear  Rubber 
Co  for  example,  constructed  one  of  Its  larg- 
est'  manufacturing  and  distribution  centers 
at  Topeka.  Certainly  an  essential  factor  in 
that  decision  was  the  existence  of  the  trans- 
portation faclllUes  necessary  to  take  advan- 
tage of  oiu-  geographical  location  for  regional 
distribution. 

The  completion  of  the  new  Interstate  High- 
way System  will  be  the  most  significant  de- 
velopment in  our  national  transportation 
system  in  years.  The  Interstate  System  com- 
posed of  41,000  miles— to  which  your  dollars 
have  contributed  so  much — opens  a  new 
era  in  transportation  and  especially  in  motor 
freight  transportaUon.  A  recent  study  spon- 
sored by  the  Rockwell  Standard  Corp.  and 
conducted  by  the  American  Foundry  Asso- 
ciation concluded  that  the  availability  of 
good  highways  is  a  nimiber  one  factor  in 
choosing  a  plant  site.  The  Improvement 
of  our  highways  will  continue  to  Increase 
that  importance. 

We  have  and  we  will  continue  to  witness 
a  series  of  railroad  mergers.  This  innova- 
tion In  corporate  ownership  and  transporta- 
tion management  provides  the  raU  Industry 
^-Ith  a  new  national  status. 

All  of  the  carriers  have  been  moving  for- 
ward In  the  fleld  of  technological  mnovatlon. 
SpeclallBed  faculties,  such  as  the  Big  John 
hopper  cars  of  the  Southern  Ralh-oad,  rep- 
resent new  dimensions  in  rail  carriage.  The 
disturbance  in  rate  parity  between  bulk 
wheat  and  flour  rates  stimulated  by  the 
availability  of  Southern's  new  cars  provided 
a  good  example  of  how  closely  Industry  and 
Uansportation  are  linked. 

Developments  in  Intermodal  carriage  will 
have  definite  effects  on  the  whole  concept 
of  intercontinental  transportation.  Policies 
adopted  regarding  new  piggy-back  proposals 
will  certainly  be  of  vital  concern  to  aU  those 
Involved 
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Improvements  in  motor  carrier  design, 
power,  and  safety  have  made  it  feasible  and 
poMlbly  reasonable  to  construct  and  operate 
larger  vehicles. 


There  appears  to  be  nothing  in  view  to 
arrest   tbese   devriopmsots.     OHtatnly   oar 
ooDulstlon  will  continue  to  grow  and  spread 
Sb^the  eo«itry.     In*»*^_^  .?»?°^ 
increasingly  Uamtlif  with  regard  to  Its  loca- 
tion     Dlstrnratkm.    wbether    of   raw   ma- 
terials   components.  «  completed  products 
win  become  more  vital  to  the  efficient  func- 
tioning erf  our  divwse  and  changing  econ- 
omy    Innovations  from  technology  will  con- 
tinue at  the  present  or  even   at  a  greater 
rate     With  all  of  these  trends  will  come  in- 
creasing reliance  on  efllclMit  transportation. 
Most    significant    Is    the    fact    that    these 
developments  virill   maintain  constant  pres- 
sure on  our  existing  concepts  of  c^)eration 
and  regulation.    A  look  at  transport  legisla- 
tion and  regulatory  practice  would  therefore 
seem  in  order. 

In   1936,   the  motor  freight  Industry  was 
brought  under  ICC  regulation.     Since  that 
tune  so  many  changes  have  taken  place  that 
today's  world  could  not  possibly  have  been 
foreseen  by  those  who  drafted  those  laws.    I 
seriously  question  whether  it  was  then  poe- 
Se   J  Anticipate   what   a   vital    ind^ 
vours  would  become.    The  need  at  that  time 
was  to  correct  abuses  rather  than  to  plan 
for  the  future.     In  the  interim,  Uansporta- 
tSn  law.  have  been  keyed  *«  l^'^^K  ^« 
barn  door  after  the  horse  Is  stolen.     -There 
a^e  t^Tew  examples  of  legislation  designed 
to  e^ourlgT^  energetic   and   innovative 
uaS^r^t^n   industry.     It   is   no    wonder 
we  hSr  constant  complaint  from  the  sup- 
nllers  and  consumers  of  transportation  that 
Such  S  our  transportation  legislation  and 
retrulation  is  obsolete. 

This,  then,  is  where  we  stand  today.     Our 
Nation's  economic  strength  lies  ^  Its  ability 
to    develop    new    and    different    goods    and 
means  of  producing  them     This  requires  a 
flexibility  which   is  becoming  more  evident 
as  markets  and   industry  diversify   and  «- 
pand.     A  strong  and  healthy  transportation 
network  provides  the  freedom  of  movement 
which  is  necessary  for  this  type  6f  ^wth 
to    continue.      The    transportation    industry 
constitutes  a  major  but  too  often  »  latent 
force  which,  if  allowed  to  use  its  potential, 
could  be  a  prime  mover  in  regional  andna- 
tlonal  economic  development.     In  contract, 
our  transportation  policies,  laws,  and  regula- 
tory practices   make  it  difficult,  or  impos- 
sible   for  you  to  use  new  technology,  new 
concepts— or  even  your  present  equipment— 
as  efficiently  as  you  know  how.  _„^ 

We  cannot  tolerate  a  transportation  policy 
keyed  to  the  past.  The  close  Interdependence 
of  industry,  transportation,  and  economic 
growth  dictates  a  more  realistic  approach.  If 
this  important  historical  realtlonshlp  be- 
tween our  expanding  economy  and  our  ▼Itol 
transportation  system  Is  not  understood,  the 
new  era  of  growth  wiU  be  restricted.  Only  by 
Channeling  your  emerging  strength  and  your 
energy,  working  with  It  Instead  of  against 
It  can  we  hope  to  see  our  economy  contmue 
to  move  forvmrd.  Only  In  thU  way  can  our 
country  be  guaranteed  that  Ingredient  so 
essential  to  its  expansion,  the  freedom  and 
capability  of  movement. 

We  must  keep  this  perspective  as  we 
approach  the  next  and  subsequent  sessions 
of  Congress.  The  issue  has  been  raised  and 
the  coming  year  will  be  one  of  new  sug- 
gestions for  laws  and  regulations.  If  petty 
arguments  prevail  and  if  the  concentration 
is  on  seeking  solutions  to  minor  difficulties, 
we  will  be  repeating  the  mistakes  of  the 
past.  We  WiU  create  more  patches  in  an 
already  chaotic  patchwork. 

These  are  matters  of  deep  national  con- 
cern They  will  receive  national  attention. 
Of  that,  you  can  be  siire.  But,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  of  these  proposals 
and  new  policies  upon  Kansas. 

You  in  this  audience  have  a  great  stake 
m  the  economic  fut\u-e  of  Kansas  and  this 
region  Its  growth  Is  your  future.  Barriers 
Which  inhibit  our  State's  natural  develop- 


ment cannot  be  toleratad.  We  must,  in  fact, 
insist  on  tka  fana.  cd  law  and  regulatoar 
poUcy  and  attitude  i^lch  wUl  accelerate  our 
State's  growth. 

In  recent  months,  since  the  Institution  of 
the  new  rail  rate  structtire  for  bulk  agricul- 
tural commodities,  four  flour  mills  have 
announced  their  plans  to  close  Kansas  oper- 
ations The  eziaenoe  of  a  rate  structure 
beneflctal  to  a  non-KaasM  location  has  been 
cited  as  the  critical  toxgredlent  In  these  de- 
cisions. We  are  oompeUed  to  acknowledge 
that  the  rate  situation  weighed  in  the  com- 
pany considerations  and  they  balanced  out 
against  Kanssts. 

You  can  undoubtedly  cite  many  other  ex- 
amples of  the  critical  influences  of  transpor- 
tation policies  unfavorable  to  Kansas  and  its 
otherwise  p«omising  future. 

What  can  we  do  about  this  problem?    We 
needed,  of  course,  to  give  Immediate  atten- 
tion to  the  rate  problem.    But  I  suggest  we 
need  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  future 
of  this  State  and  this  region  as  It  is  influ- 
enced  by   transixjrtatton.      We   need   to   ask 
ourselves  If  the  State  and  national  trans- 
portation policies  are  designed  to  encourage 
new  Kansas  industry.    Are  they  oriented  to 
the    industry    and    agri-business   for   which 
Kansas  appears  to  have  a  major  attraction? 
Are  they  keyed  to  the  right  sources  of  sup- 
ply OT  the  most  promising   emerging   mar- 
kets?    Do  the  State  and  national  laws  and 
regulations  encourage  ovir  ccHnmon  carriers 
to    maximize    their    potential    to    encourage 
the   growth   of    Kansas    industry    and   their 
own  poslticm?     Or,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
we  struggling  with  a  system  which  Is  an  out- 
growth of  past  requirements? 

The  time  has  come  foe  Kansans  to  take  the 
offensive.  We  must  imderstaxui  our  needs 
and  bend  every  effort  to  Influence  policy  at 
every  level  to  oxir  beneflt.  I  suggest  that  we 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  creation 
of  a  conference  to  study  transportaticMi  pol- 
icy as  it  relates  to  our  State's  industrial 
develojMnent.  I  wouW  luge  the  inclusion  of 
all  interested  parties,  including  State  agen- 
cies, industrial  groups  and  the  transporta- 
tion community. 

We   need   desperately  to  know   how   weU 
suited  we  are  to  handle  the  emerging  trends 
in  transportation  and  In  industry  which  I 
have  discussed.     I  eapeclaUy  emphasize  that 
policymakers  at  all  levels   need   recommen- 
dations   concerning    prcH^osed    and    pending 
Federal  legislation  and  regulatOTy  acts  which 
have  a  bearing  on  our  State's  development. 
These  are  highly  technical  matters,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  are  not  always  obvious  to 
the    layman   or    on    ciu^ory    analysis.      The 
critical  need  is  for  Informed  detailed   pro- 
posals, comment,   and   amendment   early   in 
the  consideration  of  new  policy.    I  am  afraid 
we  have  too  often  reacted  to  the  thrusts  of 
others  rather  than  assume  the  Initiative  In 
our  bwn  behsdf. 

The  knowledge  and  counsel  I  cite  as  so  es- 
sential is  lacking  today,  yet  it  is  vital  to  our 
future.  With  proper  commitment.  weU  ad- 
vised, we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  develop- 
ing new  industrial  frontiers  for  Kansas  Just 
as  we  stood  In  earlier  days  at  the  frontier  of 
the  great  western  development. 


Dr.  R.  Gordon  Hoxk,  ChanceDor  of  Ung 
Island  Unirerntj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  nrw  to«x 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPHESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3,1964 
Mr.  DEROUNIAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I>r. 
R.  Gordon  Hoxie  was  named  chancellor 
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of  Long  Island  Unlvertlty  on  July  15  of 
this  year.  His  elevation,  first  to  the 
Presidency  of  Post  College,  a  posltioa  he 
retains,  and  then  to  the  chancellorship, 
follows  8  years  of  service  that  began  In 
1954  when  he  was  named  first  dean  of 
the  then  infant  college.  He  has  played 
a  major  role  in  the  development  of  this 
college,  which  has  grown  from  a  student 
body  of  200  and  11  faculty  members  to 
same  6,000  students  and  a  faculty  of  340. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  Include  in  the 
Rkcord  the  text  of  Dr.  Hoxie's  address 
on  the  occasion  of  his  formal  inaugura- 
tion. 

Before  doing  so,  however.  I  want  to  re- 
peat here  the  message  to  him  from  the 
students  of  Long  Island  University — a 
tribute  in  which  I  wholeheartedly  con- 
cur, to  a  man  for  whom  I  have  great  ad- 
miration. 

A  MxssAOS  Pkom  the   Students 

Dkab  Da.  Hoznt:  The  whole  of  the  student 
body  of  Ijong  Island  University  sends  Its 
heartiest  congratulations  and  warmest  wishes 
on  your  election  as  chancellor  of  Long  Island 
UnlTeraity. 

The  role  of  chancellor.  In  one  of  the 
largest  private  universities  in  America,  Is 
an  Important  and  vital  role.  The  trustees 
have  placed  their  confidence  in  a  most 
capable  and  worthy  leader.  Through  hard 
work  and  perserverance  you  have  gained  the 
highest  ofBce  in  a  university  system. 

Since  yoxir  coming  to  C.W.  Poet  College 
at  Its  Inception,  you  have  worked  tirelessly 
and  with  much  effort  and  foresight,  to  raise 
Poet  College  to  a  position  of  respect  and 
admiration.  Yoxir  watchwords  have  been 
growth,  service,  and  academic  excellence, 
and  the  result  of  these  has  been  an  institu- 
tion of  the  highest  order. 

We,  the  student  body,  have  faith  that  in 
your  capable  hands.  Long  Island  University 
win  have  a  bright  and  productive  future. 
We  have  trust  in  your  abilities  as  an  admin- 
istrator and  an  educator,  and  we  firmly 
pledge  our  allegiance  to  the  objectives  you 
hold  for  our  university.  The  lantern  of  edu- 
cation wUl  bum  brightly  In  your  hands.  We 
are  confident  that  under  your  leadership. 
Long  Island  University  will  take  greater 
strides  forward  than  ever  before,  as  we  foniee 
the  product  of  your  alms,  gocOs.  and  never- 
ending  work:  A  university  which  wUl  sit 
at  the  top  of  the  academic  world.  Through 
your  energy  and  Intellect,  kindness,  and 
strength,  the  goal  of  the  human  efTort  shall 
be  elevated  to  the  development  of  finer  and 
stronger  individuals. 


Text  of  Cranckllos  Hoxib's  Address 

Dr.  Zeckendorf,  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  and  associated  governing  bodies  of 
Long  Island  University,  distinguished  guests, 
faculties,  alumni,  students,  and  friends,  this 
historic  occasion  tn  the  life  of  Long  Island 
University  la  approached  with  a  deal  of  hu- 
mility. Mindful  of  the  mantle  of  responsi- 
bility symbolized  by  the  charter  and  the 
statutes  here  entrusted  to  me  and  by  the 
sautolr  now  placed  about  my  neck  and  ap- 
preciative of  the  presence  of  this  distin- 
guished assemblage,  I  can  but  again  repeat 
with  Shakespeare's  Sebastian  in  "Twelfth 
Night."  "I  can  no  other  answer  make  but 
thanks,  and  thanks — and  ever  thanks."  The 
presence  here  today  of  representatives  from 
nearly  400  colleges,  universities,  and  learned 
societies  is  gratefully  recognized  by  Long 
Island  University. 

This  setting  of  the  west  lawn  of  the  uni- 
versity's C.  W.  Post  campus,  the  former  home 
site  of  Mrs.  Merriweather  Poet  and  Mrs.  Au- 
gustus Rlggs.  both  of  whom  are  with  mm  to- 
day, brings  back  a  flood  at  happy  mnnorles — 
most  recent  the  summer  concerts  in  this  tent 


by  the  Philadelphia  Orcheatra,  the  perform - 
aooea  by  th*  Metrc^wUtan  Opera  stars,  and 
by  th*  Boyal  Winnipeg  Ballet.  It  wu  Just 
200  yards  to  th*  westward  In  tb*  Richard 
L.  Conolly  gymnafllum.  namad  for  Long  Island 
University's  lat*  great  president,  that  so 
many  of  you  gathered  2  years  ago  to  partici- 
pate In  my  Inaugural  as  president  of  C.  W. 
Post  OoUege.  Perhaps  the  only  person  then 
present  who  envisioned  another  inaugural 
so  soon  was  my  dear  friend,  my  esteemed 
fellow  trustee  of  Long  Island  University.  Dr. 
John  H.  a.  Pell,  who  so  ably  served  as  the 
university's  chief  executive  officer  for  two 
significant  transitional  years  from  the  death 
of  Admiral  Oonolly  through  my  election  only 
a  few  weeks  ago.  I  am  happy  to  announce 
today  the  naming  of  our  new  physical  science 
and  engineering  building,  nearlng  comple- 
tion Just  300  yards  to  the  north  of  us.  as 
John  H.  a.  Pell  hall. 

If  these  first  100  days  In  office  as  chancel- 
lor have,  as  some  have  too  generously  ex- 
pressed it  today,  been  of  some  significance  In 
the  university's  history.  It  is  creditable  not 
to  myself  but  rather  to  the  magnificent  spirit, 
a  sense  of  history  in  the  making,  on  the  part 
of  the  entire  Long  Island  University  family. 

For  all  this  I  am  thankful.  Tet  more  than 
thanks  is  due  in  accepting  this  responsibility 
with  a  major  unlvu^ty.  It  Is  a  time  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  university's  goal.  Indeed,  the 
purposes  of  higher  education.  Refiecting  on 
these  questions  fiylng  last  week  enroute  to 
the  American  Council  on  Education  meetings 
in  San  Francisco.  I  stopped  enroute  in  Iowa 
to  see  my  101-year-old-grandmother.  From 
there  I  continued  by  rail.  It  meant  a  pause 
in  a  rushing  period  to  view  the  magnificent 
Rockies  and  the  High  Sierras,  the  quaking 
aspen  in  their  autximnal  golden  chorus.  And 
there  came  to  mind  that  first  night  on  the 
train  John  Keats'  Inrunortal  opening  lines 
from  "Endymion": 

"A  thing  of  beauty  Is  a  Joy  forever 
Its  loveliness  Increases:  It  will  never 
Pass   Into  nothingness;    but  still  will   keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  us  and  a  sleep 
Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet 
breathing." 

At  times  that  night  I  must  confess  that 
In  a  crowded  roomette  I  was  not  so  full 
of  sweet  dreams  and  quiet  breathing.  The 
next  day  crossing  the  sometimes  bleak  yet 
always  vast  Wyoming  and  Utah  landscape 
I  wrote  much  of  these  Inaugural  remarks — 
so  much  as  a  Joggling  train  permitted.  I 
can  see  now.  If  Lincoln  really  did  write  his 
"Oettysbxug  Address"  on  the  train,  why  it 
was  brief.  Perhaps  my  remarks  should  be 
called  Observations  While  Crossing  the 
Great  Divide.  Reared  In  the  Turnerlan 
tra^iltlons  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
there  naturally  came  to  mind  Frederick 
Jackson's  Turner's  portrayal  of  the  advance 
ot  civilization  and  the  passing  of  the 
frontier : 

"Stand  at  Cumberland  Gap  and  watch  the 
procession  of  clvlltzatton  marching  single 
file — the  buffalo  following  the  traU  to  the 
salt  springs,  the  Indian,  the  fur  trader  and 
hunter,  the  cattle  raiser,  the  Rockies  a  cen- 
tury later  and  see  the  pioneer  farmer — and 
the  frontier  has  passed  by.  Stand  at  South 
Pass  in  same  procession  with  wider  Inter- 
vals between." 

The  second  morning  I  did.  indeed,  awaken 
to  a  thing  of  beauty — Donner's  Lake  In  the 
High  Sierras.  The  harshness  of  man  and 
nature  were  recalled  from  the  ordeal  of  that 
site  In  the  winter  of  1846-47  when  only  46 
out  of  81  pioneers  survived.  As  we  rode  on 
through  Kmlgrant  Gap.  I  could  but  again 
marvel  at  men,  w(»nen.  and  children  in  th* 
covered  wagons,  making  their  way  over  this 
precipitous  terrain.  It  brings  to  mind  the 
sacrifice   that  has  brought  out  Inheritance. 

If  the  frontier  has  passed.  I  cannot  but 
agree   with   Prof.    Frederick   Logan    Paxson 


that  at  the  least  Its  "happy  ghosts  win  en- 
dure forever,  a  happy  heritage  for  the  Amer- 
ican mind."  And  as  we  approached  the 
Golden  Gate,  I  could  not  believe  the  frontier 
oC  beckoning  opportimity  had  passed,  that 

the  American  pioneer  spirit  was  ended this 

despite  the  pessimistic  view  of  one  illustrious 
commencement  address  last  June.  Turner 
his  critics  notwithstanding,  perceived  this 
new  frontier,  this  new  opportunity,  it  !■ 
as  true  today  as  he  expressed  it  bO  years 
ago:  "As  we  turn  from  the  task  of  the 
first  rough  conquest  of  the  continent,"  he 
declared  at  the  University  ot  Washington 
commencement  in  1914.  "there  lies  before 
us  a  whole  wealth  of  unexplored  resources 
in  the  realm  of  the  spirit." 

It  Is  of  the  university's  role  In  exploring 
this  wealth  of  the  spirit  that  I  would  es- 
pecially speak.  Promising  to  be  brief,  I  am 
mindful  of  a  prayer  of  a  Mother  Superior 
who  wishes  to  be  anonymous: 

"Lord.  Thou  knoweet  better  than  I  know 
myself  that  I  am  growing  older,  and  will 
some  day  be  old. 

"Keep  me  from  getting  talkative,  and 
particularly  from  the  fatal  habit  of  think- 
ing I  must  say  something  on  every  subject 
and  on  every  occasion. 

"Release  me  from  craving  to  try  to 
straighten  out  everybody's  affairs. 

"Keep  my  mind  free  from  the  recital  of 
endless  details — give  me  wings  to  get  to 
the  ix>int. 

"I  ask  for  grace  enough  to  listen  to  the 
tales  of  others'  i>alns.  Help  me  to  endure 
them    with   patience. 

"But  seal  my  lips  on  my  own  aches  and 
pains — they  are  Increasing  and  my  love  of 
rehearsing  them  in  becoming  sweeter  as  the 
years   go  by. 

"Teach  me  the  glorious  lesson  that  oc- 
casionally It  Is  possible  that  I  may  be  mis- 
taken. 

"Keep  me  reasonably  sweet:  I  do  not  want 
to  be  a  saint — some  of  them  are  so  hard 
to  live  with — but  a  sour  old  woman  Is  one 
of  the  crowning  works  of  the  Devil. 

"Make  me  thoughtful,  but  not  moody; 
helpful,  but  not  bossy.  With  my  vast  store 
of  wisdom,  it  s«ems  a  pity  not  to  use  It 
all — but  Thou  knowest.  Lord,  that  I  want 
a  few  friends  at  the  end." 

Mindful  of  your  valuable  time  and  "want- 
ing a  few  friends  at  the  end,"  I  should  none- 
theless like  to  briefly  trace  something  of  the 
history  of  higher  education  and  our  uni- 
versity that  we  may  help  define  our  direc- 
tion, that  we  may  help  define  the  good 
society  and  oiir  role  In  Its  building. 

Higher  education,  beginning  with  the  first 
nine  colleges  founded  in  colonial  America, 
has  had  this  objective  of  building  a  better 
society.  Significantly  all  nine — all  of  which 
are  represented  here  today — were  built  on  a 
private  foundation.  Significantly  also  the 
earliest  tax-supported  public  institutions, 
coming  in  the  first  days  of  the  Republic, 
were  borne  of  enterprising  frontiersmen  who 
could  believe  In  the  commonweal  whUe  main- 
taining their  Individualism,  could  cooperate 
toward  building  the  good  society.  It  was  on 
an  advancing  frontier  that  our  older  uni- 
versities represented  here  today — public  and 
private — were  bom.  Universities  such  as 
South  Carolina,  Michigan,  Wisconsin.  North- 
western. Denver,  all  represented  the  aspira- 
tions of  a  frontier  people  for  a  better  society. 

Measured  by  comparison  with  our  earliest 
private  and  public  institutions.  Long  Island 
University  Is.  Indeed,  young,  being  less  than 
four  decades  old.  While  Long  Island  Uni- 
versity's founding  date  Is  1038.  It  had  been 
envisioned  by  a  remarkable  group  of  educa- 
tors, business  and  civic  leaders,  more  than  a 
half-century  ago — before  World  War  I.  In 
1911  It  had  been  proposed  that  three  of  the 
then  Brooklyn  institutions  represented  here 
today.  Adelphl  College  (now  Adelphl  Uni- 
versity), Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Iiutltute.  and 
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TonB  Island  Medical  Institute  (now  the 
Down -State  Medical  Center)  Join  to  form  a 
tr^«.i.r«itv  Much  of  th*  impetus  for  this 
SielSSn  JSilphl'.  P«.Went.  Charles  H. 
Levermore.  who  not  only  led  in  suggesUng 
tuch  a  joining  together,  but  «^, '^"f J"o^ 
tne  flrrt  IS  persons  who  oonUlbuted  SlOO 
each  to  further  the  movement.  In  grate- 
fuilv  acknowledging  Adelphl's  role— and  also 
that  of  Brooklyn  Polytechnic,  the  Down- 
state  Medical  Center,  and  St.  Lawrence— may 
I  here  recognize  that  all  four  have  special 
riBhtB  and  privileges,  should  they  today  or 
hereafter  desU-e  to  be  a  part  of  the  university 
they  helped  to  found. 

The  founders  proposed  that  their  univer- 
sity have  an  all-encompassing  name.  As 
Charles  N.  Chadwlck,  chairman  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Committee  of  Long  Island  expressed  It: 
"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  proposed  uni- 
versity U  to  serve  not  only  the  people  of 
Brooklyn,  but  the  surrounding  conununl- 
tlee  as  well,  It  was  decided  that  the  name  of 
the  university  should  be  the  'University  of 
Long  Island.'  " 

In  1914  the  board  of  regents  declined  to 
charter  the  "University  of  Long  Island"  be- 
cause of  lack  of  proof  of  flnaaclal  support. 
Twelve  years  later  Ralph  Jonas,  a  founder 
of  the  Manufacturers  Trust  Co..  personally 
provided  this  financial  support,  and  the  re- 
gents' charter  was  received  for  Long  Island 
University,  which  on  September  33.  1927,  be- 
gan   instruction   for   Its   first   313    students. 
Pounded  on  the  eve  of  the  great  depression, 
followed   by  World  War  II.   the  university, 
which  in  reality  consisted  only  of  the  "college 
of  liberal  arts."  to  which  In  1929  had  been 
Joined    the    Brooklyn    CoUege   of   Pharmacy, 
nonetheless  never  lost  sight  of  the  vision  of 
the  founders  of  a  university  for  Long  Island. 
In  1964.  not  yet  accredited,  with  no  endow- 
ment and   a   large  deficit,   one  might  have 
asked  whether  this  UtUe  Brooklyn  Institu- 
tion with  2.400  students  would  ever  fulfill  the 
hopes  of  the  founders.    Ten  years  later,  with 
a  twentyfold  budget  Increase  to  $20  miUion 
and  with  over   14,000  students  on  campuses 
extending  over  100  miles  on  Long  Island  from 
Brooklyn  to  Southampton,  that  early  faith 
Is  being  fulfilled.     What  had  been  the  in- 
gredient   for    survival    In    the    lean    years? 
One    hlstortan    expressed    It    as    "spirit   and 
stubbomess."  not  unlike  the  pioneers  cling- 
ing to  their  homesteads.    One  farseelng  in- 
dividual had  imprinted  on  the  seal  of  the 
little     Brooklyn     Institution     "unlversltatls 
Longlnsulanae"   which  translates  "the  Uni- 
versity of  Long  Island."    As  my  good  friend. 
Lorrlng  HubbeU.  expressed  it.  "I  might  take 
Issue  if  you  sought  to  call  your  institution 
the  University  of  the  United  States  but  I  can 
no    longer   do   so   with   the    long    forgotten 
Latin  writer  who  called  it  the  University  of 
Long  Island." 

Before  projecting  the  future  character  and 
size  of  "unlversltatls  Longlnsulanae."  let  us 
inquire  as  to  what  axe  the  overriding  needs, 
the  responsible  urgencies  facing  aU  pubUc 
and  private  InetltuUons  of  higher  learning 
In  the  United  States  today.  And  what  Is  the 
future  shape  of  higher  education? 

We  live  today  In  a  technologically  dom- 
inated civilization  in  which  we  have  sought 
to  fulfill  human  needs  by  greater  mecha- 
nistic know-how.  We  may  take  Jtistiflable 
pride  In  our  Detroit  assembly  lines,  our 
rockets  and  missiles,  yes.  In  our  curative 
and  preventive  medicine.  From  our  uni- 
versities and  colleges  come  our  know-how 
economists,  our  know-how  engineers,  our 
know-how  physicists.  But  do  we  send  from 
our  colleges  and  universities  economists,  en- 
gineers, physicists,  human  beings  who  know 
why,  who  have  a  sense  of  human  values,  of 
philosophical  purpose?  We  have  created  a 
civilization  of  more  leisure  tUne,  of  longer  life 
expectancy.  Do  we  know  how  to  use  that 
leUure  time,  to  Uve  those  longer  years,  in  the 
development  of  the  whole  man?  Does  the 
fact    that    today    we    are    approaching    two 
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cars  in  every  garage  and  may  tomorrow  have 
two  helicopters  in  every  backyard  make  us 
any  happier? 

Today's  awesome  power  from  science  and 
technology  is  not  a  balance  of  power.    It  is  a 
balance  of  terror.     The  question  is.  Can  the 
right  purpoee  govern  man's  techniques?    Oan 
man  arrive  at  goals  for  his  techniques?    Can 
man  see  the  tUtlmate  as  weU  as  the  Unmedl- 
ate?      Her*    is    the    great    challenge    facing 
higher  education,  in  th*  building  not  only 
of  a  body  of  knowledge  but  also  of  a  aenae 
of  eternal  values,  in  the  buUdlng  of  under- 
standing between  people  so  as  to  root  out 
conflict  born  of  misunderstanding  and  prej- 
udice.    This  does  not  mean  the  elimination 
of  social  diversity  or  struggle.     It  does  not 
mean  the  destruction  of  enterprise.    It  does 
mean  Inculcating  mutual  social  respect  for 
our  neighbors  at  home  and  abroad.    It  does 
not  mean  watered  down  principles  or  homog- 
enized Ideals.    A  good  society  means  making 
things   temptH-al    serve   the   ends   of    things 
eternal. 

In  building  the  good  society  we  shall  need 
leadership  from  our  colleges  and  universities. 
We  shaU  need  leadership  from  our  college 
and  xinlverslty  presidents.  Granted  the  In- 
creasing complexity  of  our  time  we  can  learn 
much  from  the  pioneering  university  build- 
ers. Daniel  Goit  Oilman  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
Barnard  and  Burgess  at  Ooliimbia,  Eliot  at 
Harvard.  Harper  at  Chicago,  and  Angell  at 
Michigan,  were  all  educational  leaders.  The 
question  raised  by  the  very  title  of  Harold  W. 
Dodd's  splendid  volume.  "The  Academic  Pres- 
ident— Educator  or  Caretaker?"  never  needed 
to  be  asked  of  them.  They  were  all  men 
with  an  educational  background.  The  fact 
that  they  were  superb  fund  raisers  was  a  cor- 
ollary to  their  being  strong  educational  lead- 
ers. 

As  Dodd  so  well  put  it,  "The  iweeldentlal 
office  wlU  go  the  way  of  the  biiflalo  If  It  loses 
Its  traditional  character  of  educational  lead- 
ership." It  is  not  my  intention  to  contribute 
to  that  loss. 

Leadership,  even  in  education,  is  not  a 
popular  wc«-d  In  a  democratic  society.  It 
smacks  ot  aristocracy.  But  there  is  nothing 
wrong  in  an  aristocracy  born  not  of  birth 
but  of  discipline,  exercise,  faith  and  study, 
an  aristocracy  of  the  body  and  mind  char- 
acterized by  stamina,  toughness,  and  under- 
standing. 

Leadership  is  today,  in  education  as  in  so 
many  areas  of  our  society,  weakened  by  com- 
plexity  and    specialization.      So   many    edu- 
cated persons  are  specialists  for  our  complex 
society  that  but  few  can  see  the  forest  for 
the  trees.     That  is  why  I  champion  broad 
liberal    learning   for   our    future    leaders,    a 
sense  of  principles,  of  moral  precepts,  a  sense 
of  our  stake  in  humanity.    Leadership  in  our 
complicated   society  seems  so  compartmen- 
talized, so  diffused,  so  divided  into  so  many 
fields.    The  result  Is  that  persons  occupying 
positions   of  leadership  often  fail   to  grasp 
the  ImpUcatlons  of  their   leadership.     Fur- 
ther, so  much  leadership  Is  characterized  by 
a  fuzzlness  of  thinking.    We  need  leadership 
with  disciplined  minds,  a  sense  of  perspec- 
tive, broad  learning  and  moral  stamina.     We 
need   to   deepen   our  sense   of   personal   ac- 
countability.   As  my  old  mentor,  who  la  here 
today  and  to  whom  so  many  of  us  owe  so 
much.  Dean  Harry  Carman,  has  expressed  It. 
we  should  take  "a  personal  Inventory." 

In  the  past.  In  ovu  young  land,  there  was  a 
spirit  which  Dean  Carman  and  I  both  so 
much  cherish,  bom  of  faith  in  God,  and  op- 
timism In  man's  abUlty.  Faith,  where  pure 
reason  raised  doubts,  aroused  men  to  con- 
quer mountains,  if  not  to  move  them.  Faith, 
the  great  adventure  of  the  human  soul,  sent 
men  to  school  In  this  life,  to  leara  of  life, 
and  to  grow  with  every  experience.  Such  was 
the  pioneer  spirit.  Th*  Nations  genltis  was 
both  in  its  individualism  and  its  voluntary 
association  working  for  the  common  good. 


"Amerioans  of  all  ages,  all  conditions,  and 
all  dispositions,-   Alexis  de  Tocquevllle  ob- 
served more  than  a  century  ago,  "constantly 
form  associations."    TThey  are,"  Tocquevllle 
concluded,  "the  most  fraternal  people  in  the 
world  •   •   *.     They  orgsuil«  their  entertain- 
ment     they     Imild     inns,     they     construct 
churches,  they  build  hospitals,  they  finance 
schools,  they  disseminate   books,  they  send 
missionaries  to  the  Antipodes.    If  they  want 
to  f\irther  a  noble  Idea  or  spread  a  j)articular 
sentiment,  they  form  a  society."     It  was  of 
such  spirit  that  most  of  the  Institutions  rep- 
resented here  today  were  bom.     They  were 
born  of  reason  but  they  were  also  bom  of 
spirit      As  Pascal   expressed   it,    "The   heart 
has    Its   reasons,    which    the   reason   knows 
nothing  of."    The  college  and  university,  as 
John  W.  Burgess  expressed  it,  was  the  finest 
product  "of  American  conscience  and  Ameri- 
can ethic."     Such  Institutions  were  bom  of 
bold,  brave  leadership,  of  the  type  to  which 
I  alluded. 

Ours  is  a  powerfiil  Nation,  economically, 
intellectually,   militarily.     Yet   several   fac- 
tors in  our  society  today  dangerously  dissi- 
pate our   strength,    weaken   our    leadership. 
The  American  genius  of  lndlvld\iallsm  and 
voluntary   association,   characteristic  of  th.e 
frontier,  deteriorates   in  direct  ratio  to  the 
incrfeaaing  dependence  upon  goveiiment.    It 
is  refreshing  to  see  that  genius  pop  up  in 
unexpected  times  and  places.    Just  as  I  was 
about  to  1x>ard  my  train  in  Iowa  last  week,  I 
picked  up  a  local  newspaper  with  a  front 
page    plcttire   of    the    famous   Little    Brown 
Church  in  the  Vale.    The  well-meaning  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States. 
Stewart  Udall.  had  gone  there  with  a  pro- 
posal to  make  it  a  national  shrine.    He  must 
have  been  taken  aback  by  the  congregation 
of  the  llttie  109-year-old  church  with  their 
Joint    statement.    "Government    subsidy    or 
control  of  any  kind  Is  considered  to  be  out 
of  order  and  unwanted." 

Alas,  such  responses  are  increasingly  rare. 
We  have  debilitating  characteristics  of  an 
affluent,  mature  society  as  oonvpared  to  a 
virile  young  society.  The  A  B  C's  of  our  so- 
ciety are  apathy,  bureaucracy,  conformity. 
Apathy  which  permiU  a  girl  to  be  attacked 
whUe  a  score  of  bystanders  do  nothing; 
bureaucracy  that  keeps  statistics  on  social 
ills  but  Iiapiree  no  constructive  leadership; 
conformity  that  deadens  the  sense  ot  the 
American  dream;  these  are  symptoms  of  a 
disefise  needing  cure. 

There  is  a  reeponslbUity  of  our  coUeges 
and  urUversltiee  in  the  cure.  Ours  is  not 
Just  a  responalbiUty  for  fiirtherlng  a  body 
ot  knowledge  on  the  on*  hand  and  for  pub- 
Uc service  on  the  other.  It  is  also  for  buUd- 
lng chartcter.  for  inculcating  inspiring  lead- 
ership, for  restoring  faith  and  spUit.  Our 
universities  must  trtUy  be  freedoms  founda- 
tion. As  President  Clark  Keer  so  weU  ex- 
pressed it,  otirs  is  not  a  responsibUlty  to 
make  Ideas  safe  for  students,  but  rather  to 
make  students  safe  for  ideas.  Our  universl- 
tlee  must  be  challenged  to  buUd  the  spirit 
of  freedom,  to  chaUenge  the  mind.  Ours 
must  not  be  the  role  of  clamping  the  lid 
on  InteUeptual  inquiry.  BAther,  it  must  be 
making  the  university  a  cent«-  of  national 
inquiry,  challenging  ovu-  studenU  to  face 
issues,  presenting  those  Issues,  not  Just  the 

stattis  quo.  

The  American  university's  principal  role 
must  be  the  furtherance  erf  human  dignity 
and  freedom.  It  must  be  the  eradication  of 
fear  and  doubt.  This  means  the  constant 
pursuit  of  truth.  It  m«an8  academic  free- 
dom in  that  pursuit.  The  very  teaching 
about  Ideologies  repugnant  to  our  heritage  Is 
our  b»t  defense  and  oflcna*  against  them. 
Tou  may  be  a«ured  that  here  at  Long  Island 
University  ther*  will  b*  no  suppression,  no 
<lUtorUan.  of  any  subj*st  that  merUs  a  place 
in  the  curriculum.  W*  must  not  b*  ignorant 
of  our  most  virulent  msesswi.  W«  must  have 
an  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  our  so- 
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clety.  We  muat  face  the  big  questions,  not 
Jiist  the  little  queations  with  the  sUck  an- 
swers. 

Basically,  the  university  should  Inquire  as 
to  what  constitutes  the  society  In  which  we 
serve.  Does  it  have  as  Its  focus  machines 
or  men,  the  computer  or  the  human  spirit? 
Has  the  phrase  "the  American  way  of  life" 
come  to  emphasise  the  "way"  more  than  the 
"life,"  the  techniques  more  than  the  pur- 
pose? Is  the  study  of  the  nature  of  the  atom 
more  Important  than  the  nature  of  man  or 
Indeed  of  the  beauty  of  nature  itself? 
Should  not  education's  motivating  spirits  be 
reviewed  in  the  light  of  these  iuresting 
questions? 

Given  a  deep  and  understanding  humanity 
to  which  education  can  contribute,  modern 
technology  can  make  f>oeslble  a  new  richness 
of  life.  By  1984  the  gross  national  prodvict 
Is  expected  to  double  to  91,200  billion— for 
the  first  time  In  history  lelsuse  may  become 
a  greater  problem  than  poverty  Indeed,  by 
then  the  relative  abolition  of  poverty  may 
be  attainable.  Tou  may  recall  that  George 
Orwell  chose  this  year  1984  as  the  title  of  his 
novel  wherein  he  depicts  dehumanized  man 
in  a  highly  technical  civilization,  losing  all 
freedom  and  Individuality  and  spiritually 
Imprisoned.  Orwell's  work  Is  a  part  of  the 
despair  literature  of  our  time.  It  Is  an  under- 
standable aftermath  of  two  world  wars,  to- 
talitarianism and  potential  annihilation. 
Yet  our  fears  are  reminiscent  of  the  early 
19th  century  Luddites  In  England  who 
smashed  the  machine  that  heralded  the  In- 
dustrial revolution.  Ours  is  the  opportunity 
to  make  the  machine,  sjrmbollzed  by  the 
computer,  an  Instrument  rather  than  a  mas- 
ter. The  machine  Is  actually  but  an  exten- 
sion of  man's  intelligence — the  problem  then 
Is  man  himself.  Without  humane  learning 
we  have  no  answer  to  Hamlet's  tragic  ques- 
tion: 

"What  is  a  man 
If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  to  sleep  and  feed?" 

Are  we  educating  so  that  man  can  become 
master  of  his  environment,  In  which  he  can 
strengthen  his  creativity,  his  dignity,  his 
freedom,  his  Individuality?  Are  we  educat- 
ing for  citizenship  as  well  as  for  earning  a 
living?  Are  we  educating  for  an  age  of  con- 
stant environmental  change  on  the  one  hand 
and  eternal  values  on  the  other?  Are  we 
educating  for  full  opportunities  In  an  en- 
vironment of  good  will  for  persons  of  all 
races,  color,  and  creed?  Are  we  educating 
for  an  age  In  which  space  Is  annihilated,  in 
which  the  furthermost  reaches  of  the  earth 
are  In  point  of  time  closer  together  than  were 
New  York  and  Chicago  a  half  century  ago? 
The  shrinking  world  has  brought  fundamen- 
tally different  views  to  at  least  some  common 
focus.  As  Associate  U.S.  Ckjmmlssloner  of 
Education  Caldwell,  who  Is  here  today,  ob- 
served: "Recently  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  and  a  prominent  Russian 
rocket  expert  separately  stated  that  the 
world  Is  'becoming  a  village.'  " 

In  determining  the  goals  and  the  shape  of 
higher  education  to  come,  we  may  well  re- 
call four  historic  models,  two  of  private  and 
two  of  public  institutions.  The  first  nine 
colleges  In  colonial  America  may  be  consid- 
ered one  model.  All  nine  are  exemplary  of 
liberal  learning  and  of  schools  for  citizen- 
ship, Indeed,  for  statesmen.  Prom  Harvard 
came  the  Adamses,  from  Kings  (Columbia) 
Jay  and  Hamilton,  from  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  (Princeton)  Madison,  and  from  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  came  Jefferson.  The  Nation's 
Founding  Fathers  were  schooled  in  natural 
philosophy  (science)  as  well  as  moral  phi- 
losophy, in  languages,  literature,  and  history. 
In  the  classics,  in  the  old  Roman  sense  of 
principle  and  virtue,  yes,  even  with  Horace's 
dream  of  a  little  place  in  the  country  and 
Plato's  Republic.  In  brief,  their  classical 
education  Influenced  their  attitudes  on  life 


and  poUtlcfl.  They  were  literate  in  the  old 
sense  of  the  educated  man.  Their  curricu- 
lum was  surprisingly  like  some  of  the  new 
experimental  curricula  and  honors  programs 
In  which  I  find  great  hope.  Their  curricu- 
lum had  a  marked  simplicity,  contrasted 
with  the  chaotic  proliferation,  the  smartness 
of  triviality  in  today's  conventional  college. 

Specialization  has  become  so  acute,  by  con- 
trast with  the  simplicity  of  the  colonial 
college,  that  two  faculty  members,  indeed, 
two  advanced  students  in  the  same  field, 
have  difficulty  to  communicate  with  each 
other.  The  problem  has  today  been  com- 
pounded by  the  advance  of  the  high  school 
curriculum.  I  do  applaud  the  "new"  mathe- 
matics, the  "new  physics."  and  the  "new" 
emphasis  on  foreign  languages  (which  falls 
short  of  the  language  training  of  the  colonial 
college!  But  the  student  so  equipped  from 
high  school  today  feels  he  must  plunge  head- 
long Into  his  specialty,  with  no  time  to  re- 
flect on  the  great  moral,  philosophical  and 
political  questions  about  which  the  earlier 
liberal  arts  college  was  built.  My  model, 
taking  note  from  these  flrst  nine  colleges, 
would  pare  down  the  vast  array  of  electlves 
In  favor  of  broad  courses  of  liberal  learning — 
history,  philosophy,  language,  literature, 
mathematics  and  a  science  and  with  training 
to  both  speak  and  write  effectively  in  English 
and  a  foreign  language.  In  the  first  3  years, 
with  continued  time  In  the  Junior  and  senior 
years  for  language  study  and  to  Inquire  into 
philosophical  questions,  along  with  depth  In 
a  major  discipline. 

My  second  historic  model  Is  the  University 
of  Virginia  as  conceived  and  founded  by  Jef- 
ferson A  believer  in  the  aristocracy  of  the 
mind,  Jefferson  viewed  the  university  as  the 
capstone  of  American  education.  It  would 
be  the  place  where  the  future  leaders  of  the 
Nation  would  be  schooled  In  liberal  arts  and 
m  the  professions.  Including  law  and  medi- 
cine Regardless  of  tinanclal  or  social  status, 
this  aristocracy  of  the  mind,  the  flower  of  the 
democracy,  would  in  the  university  find  an 
opportunity.  As  from  the  colonial  college, 
my  undergraduate  college  should  gain  lit- 
eracy and  simplicity,  so  from  Jefferson's  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  my  university  and  profes- 
sional schools  would  on  the  one  hand  com- 
mand a  sense  of  glory  as  a  high  mark  of 
achievement  of  a  democratic  society  and  as  a 
place  where  no  person  of  ability  and  character 
would  be  denied  opportunity. 

My  uhlrd  model  Is  the  emerging  graduate 
university  of  the  IBSO's.  with  new  emphasis 
upon  research.  Somewhat  unique  was  Co- 
lumbia with  Its  flrst  graduate  school,  the 
school  of  political  science,  dedicated  to  the 
training  up  of  future  public  servants,  who 
both  in  domestic  and  foreign  affairs,  could 
lead  the  Republic  In  the  path  of  peace 
through  strength.  As  with  Burgess'  Colum- 
bia University  my  university  would  not  only 
be  engaged  in  advanced  research,  ever  on  new 
frontiers,  but  it  would  be  a  training  ground 
both  for  the  private  sector  and  public  serv- 
ice. It  would  provide  an  advanced  career 
service  training  for  those  who  would  engage 
in  both  foreign  and  domestic  service  for  the 
National  Government.  International  agen- 
cies, and  for  State  and  local  government. 

My  fourth  historic  model  stems  from  the 
progressive  spirit  of  the  beginning  of  our 
century.  Its  especial  flowering  was  in  the 
land  of  Frederick  Jackson  Turner  and  of 
"Old  Bob"  La  Pollette.  There  the  university 
was  viewed  as  the  builder  of  the  common- 
weal, acutely  attuned  to  Its  cultural  and 
economic  life.  And  so  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  became  a  great  university,  with 
an  Inquiring,  searching  spirit.  "Winnow- 
ing" became  a  verb  describing  the  educa- 
tional process  there,  like  the  prairie  farmer 
separating  g^aln  from  chaff,  analyzing,  as- 
sorting, separating  truth  from  falsehood. 
Like  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  my  uni- 
versity, be  it  public  or  private,  would  be 
especially  geared  to  serve  the  region  as  well 


as  the  world  in  which  we  live,  in  its  eco' 
nomic,  political,  and  cultural  life. 

All  of  the  foregoing  models  had  a  btnt  of 
practicality  about  them.  Their  liberal  learn- 
ing was  partlclpfuit  minded,  rather  than 
spectator  minded.  Alas,  the  typical  aca- 
demlc  mind  today  is  spectator,  rather  tlun 
participant  trained.  Education  is  producing 
a  cynical  band  of  onlookers,  trained  to  look 
at  life  rather  than  live  It.  It  is  producing 
spectators  willing  to  cheer  but  not  to  run. 
We  need  a  return  to  pioneer  ingenuity,  the 
spirit  of  the  explorer,  inventor,  author,  per- 
fector,  finisher.  The  teacher  should  be  the 
coach,  the  student,  the  apprentice  practi- 
tioner The  student  and  teacher  should  re- 
turn to  the  concept  that  study  Is  work,  that 
by  working,  good  is  done. 

All  of  my  models  for  tomorrow's  university 
cannot,  however,  be  found  In  the  past.  The 
very  complexity  of  our  changing  civilization 
requires  new  patterns,  new  organizations  of 
higher  education.  Better  use  of  manpower 
and  physical  facilities  can  result  from  co- 
operative efforts.  If  It  does  not  It  will  come 
by  directed  efforts.  We  are  fortunate  here 
in  New  York  State  to  have  a  far-sighted 
State  education  department  giving  positive 
support  to  these  cooperative  efforts.  Long 
Island  University,  through  Its  Brooklyn 
Center,  Is  happy  to  be  one  of  eight  Brooklyn 
Institutions  that  have  sought  out  effective 
means  of  cooperative  efforts.  So  also  here  in 
Nassau  County,  through  Its  C.  W.  Post  Col- 
lege, It  Is  seeking  out,  with  Adelphl  and  Hof- 
stra  Universities,  means  of  working  together 
ranging  from  library  services  to  recordkeep- 
ing 

Nationally  It  Is  encouraging  to  note  the 
developing  coopterative  relationship  between 
predominantly  Negro  and  white  Institutions. 
Other  fields  for  Joint  effort,  offering  hope, 
range  from  adult  education  to  critical  lan- 
guage Instruction.  The  Brookhaven  Labora- 
tory and  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Biological 
Station,  both  here  on  Long  Island,  are  ex- 
amples, as  is  the  Argonne  Laboratory  near 
Chicago,  of  Interunlverslty  research  efforts. 
In  the  vital  area  of  Intercultural  education 
the  Great  Lakes  Colleges  Association  Is  a  good 
example.  In  many  respects,  the  Claremont 
g:roup  will  represent  the  most  sophisticated 
pooling  of  resources  In  a  day  when  educa- 
tional manpower  and  facilities  become  ever 
more  critically  scarce  commodities.  Such 
voluntary  eSorts  should  and  must  be  en- 
couraged If  we  are  not  to  be  led  Into  the 
l>ath  of  regional  or  national  governmental 
educational  systems  with  their  attendant 
loss  of  Institutional  freedom. 

The  whole  area  of  educational  administra- 
tion Is  one  of  the  most  challenging  problems 
we  face  today.  It  Is  made  the  more  complex 
by  the  Increasing  Importance  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties with  governmental  agencies  on  the  one 
hand  and  with  foundations  on  the  other 
Universities  have  become  dependent  upon 
both  for  the  major  sources  of  their  Income. 

The  relationship  with  the  private  founda- 
tion and  the  governmental  agency  Is  only  In 
part  alike.  In  the  case  of  the  governmental 
agency  It  f>oses  for  the  private  university 
such  as  our  own.  the  very  question  of  the 
relationship  between  governmental  and  non- 
governmental sectors  of  American  life.  If 
the  university  is  to  remain  the  center  of  a 
free  spirit,  then  it  must  face  up  to  some 
profound  exterior  challenges  to  its  respon- 
sibility. The  university  cannot  follow  Its 
medieval  concept  of  responding  only  to  sig- 
nals within  Its  walls.  As  President  James 
A.  Perkins,  of  Cornell  University,  expresses 
It.  the  modem  knight  is  a  colonel  with  a 
Ph.  D.  In  physics  and  we  may  have  to  lower 
the  drawbridge  to  him. 

The  question  is  not  so  much  one  of  how 
much  Federal  funds  an  institution  gets  as 
It  Is  one  of  where  the  initiative,  where  the 
leadership   may   be   found.      The   danger   of 
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-ovemmental  control  can  arise  out  of  three 
Tmcton-  (1)  ovr  overdependence  upon  It; 
Va\  our  lack  of  ooncem  for  appropriate  oon- 
it^l  over  It;  and  (3)  our  lack  of  leadership 
in  shaping  the  governmental  pngniaB 
Given  this  concern  and  this  leadership  and 
k.M.olnK  in  balance  our  governmental  and 
nomro'^mmental  purees  of  Income,  the  unl- 
veraitys  autonomy  need  not  be  thrwtened 
from  the  governmental  quarter.  On  the 
ooeltlve  side,  it  behooves  us  to  make  certain 
that  the  governmental  agencies  are  weU 
^anlzed  Ld  well  staffed.  With  a  future 
oflncreasing  governmental  support  we  might 
well  show  more  concern  for  the  state  of  tne 
Government  services. 

The  private  foundation  poses  another 
problem  to  the  university,  a  challenge  to  its 
verv  educational  leadership.  Today,  with 
their  vast  resources  and  their  strong  staffs, 
the  foundations  are  taking  from  the  univer- 
sities by  default  their  historic  role  as  In- 
novators. For  example  in  the  area  of  test- 
InK  leadership  has  clearly  passed  from  the 
universities  to  the  ooUege  board  and-  the 
educaUoruU  testing  service.  Similarly,  In 
the  area  of  new  currlculvim  and  programs, 
organizations  like  the  Carnegie  Corp.  and  the 
Ford  Foundation  are  taking  the  load.  The 
new  mathematics,  for  example,  was  devel- 
oped by  the  Carnegie  Corp.  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  .    ,♦,   ♦ 

In  brief  by  the  very  loes  of  Its  own  Initiat- 
ing force  by  default  of  its  leadership,  rather 
than  by  outside  forces,  our  institutional  au- 
tonomy is  threatened. 

This  points  up  the  vital  importance  of  the 
faculty  and  the  trustees  as  well  as  the  presi- 
dential role  in  Institutional  autonomy.   The 
administration  and  the  faculty,  in  defense  of 
the  freedom  of  the  university,  must  build  an 
internal     cohesion,     an     Internal     integrity, 
based  upon  mutual  understanding  and  re- 
spect     Universities  today  can  Ul  afford  the 
dissipation  of  energies  from  failure  to  un- 
derstand these  clo«sly-knlt,  overlapping  fa- 
culty    and     administrative     responsibilities. 
While  the  faculty's  vital  role  In  educational 
planning    must    be    recognized    by    the    ad- 
ministration, the  administration  has  a  com- 
plementary role  in  freeing  faculty  time  for 
the  universities  to  recover  their  historic  edu- 
cational  leadership,   as   innovators,    as   pio- 
neers.   Just  as  the  faculty  is  an  especial  bas- 
tion for  freedom  from  within,  the  lay  trustee 
can  and  must  be  a  powerful  defender  of  the 
university's  Integrity  and  educational  lead- 
ership from  without.     Jacques  Barzun  and 
Beardsley  Ruml  have  well  been  described  as 
happily   strange,  faculty-trustee   bedfellows, 
working    toward    theee   worthy    ends   of    in- 
ternal and   external   autonomy— would   that 
Ruml  were  still  with  us. 

Our  ccdleges  and  universities  may  weU  an- 
ticipate stormy  seas  ahead -not  Just  because 
of    their    dependent   relationships    with    the 
foundations  and  with  government.    The  col- 
leges and  universities  may  anticipate  the  fo- 
cus   of    public    criticism    upon    themselves. 
When  the  postwar  baby  bulge  hit  the  ele- 
mentary schools  in  the  early  1»60'8  the  hue 
and  cry  of  public  criticism  was  upon  them. 
Militant  mothers  cried  that  Johnny  cannot 
read — and  perhaps  they  were  right.     As  the 
bulge   in   the   late   fifties    and   early   sixties 
hit  the  high  schools,  James  Bryant  Conant's 
was  not  the  lone  critical  view  of  secondary 
educaUon.     Now  that  the  bulge  U  upon  the 
colleges    and    universities    this    buUdup    of 
criticism  will  hit  higher  education.    Popular 
criticism  has  focused  on  facilities,  but  time 
will  prove  that  it  is  not  In  the  realm  of  brick 
and  mortar  nearly  so  much  as  in  ideas  and 
leadership  that  m  need  strengthening. 

We  may  weU  ask  oursrtves  if  we  are  ready 
for  this  criticism  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
challenges  to  our  educational  leadership  on 
the  other.  We  had  best  strengthen  our  cur- 
rlctilar.  organizational,  research,  and  teach- 
ing facilities  if  we  are  to  weather  the  stormy 
seas.     My  friend,  Terry  Ferrer,   educational 
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editor  of  the  Hew  York  Herald  Tribune,  was 
not  the  only  one  to  eome  from  the  American 
CouncU  meatlnc  at  Bma  Fr»nci»oo  last  week 
with  ptmii"*""  as  to  hl«^er  education's  sea- 
worthiness. 

Multlcampus  institutions  such  as  our  own 
have  especial  challenges  in  the  realm  of 
organization.  Local  operational  autonomy, 
proven  highly  successful  In  industry,  has 
with  such  large  multlcampus  educational 
systems  as  the  University  of  California  been 
foimd  indispensable.  Whereas  the  principal 
offices  of  Long  Island  University  are  in  the 
process  of  removal  from  Bro<A:lyn  to  Brook- 
ville  to  make  them  more  central  to  the  uni- 
versity as  a  whole,  and  whereas  I  am  increas- 
ing the  all -university  educational  staff,  I 
pledge  myself  to  preserve  local  autonomy  at 
the  several  centers.  The  headquarters  of  a 
multlcampus  imiverslty  should  provide  goals, 
objectives,  and  standards;  it  should  review 
outcomes,  but  it  shotdd  also  recognize  re- 
sponsible leadership  at  Its  several  centers. 

Moreover,  multlcampus  institutions,  such 
as  our  own,  must  look  to  long-range  intra- 
unlverslty  complementary  planning,  taking 
best  advantage  of  their  environmental  re- 
sources. 0\ir  Brooklyn  center,  for  example, 
provides  a  great  urbcm  laboratory  where  such 
programs  as  city  planning  and  \irban  renewal 
can  flourish,  and  our  Southampton  environ- 
ment lends  itself  to  a  marine  biology  station, 
and  our  C.  W.  Post  campus  to  a  major  fine 
arts  center. 

With    the   view   of   the   necessity   for    co- 
ordinated planning  I  have  appointed  com- 
posite committees  of  faculty,  aliminl,  govern- 
ing boards  and  consultants  to  prepare  10-year 
blueprints  for  each  of  our  campuses  and  an 
overall    university  committee   for   a   master 
plan  for  the  university  as  a  whole.    There  Is 
an  exciting  spirit  in  the  air  as  they  work 
with  the   sense   of   a   university  which   can 
become  a  great  university.    This  is  not  Just 
In   size,    although    25,000   students    are    en- 
visioned 10  years  hence.    More  significant  is 
the  strengthening  of  the  university's  char- 
acter, profile,  and  structtire.    In  the  past  100 
days  we  have  for  the  first  time  established 
all-university  graduate  faculties  and  gradu- 
ate schools.    On  the  proposition  that  a  great 
university  must  have  strong  graduate  pro- 
grams, we  are  planning  areas  where  the  high- 
est degree  in  course,  the  doctor  of  philosophy, 
may   be   offered.     We   are   establishing   co- 
ordinated  research   centers   and   embarking 
uix>n  prog;rams  of  research  which  promise  by 
year's  end  to  represent  a  10-fold  increase  in 
the  rate  of  such  activity.    Further,  the  uni- 
versity has  projected  a  new  college  of  science 
and  engineering,  Zeckendorf  College,  named 
for  our  esteemed  board  president,  significant- 
ly located  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  great 
Brookhaven  Nations^  Laboratories.     Already 
an  executive  cot^cU  of  distinguished  scien- 
tists and  civic  leaders  has  been  formed  and 
plans  are  being  drawn  with  the  target  date 
of  September  1967  for  the  college  to  begin 
operations. 

The  physical  developments  of  the  Brooklyn 
Center  now  include  plans  for  moving  the 
Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacy  to  that  cam- 
pus, and  will  incorporate  several  new  build- 
ings, including  a  major  library.  C.  W.  Post 
College,  whose  campus  was  valued  at  9360,- 
000  Just  9  years  ago  and  $14  million  today, 
whose  operating  budget  was  9169,000  9  years 
ago  and  is  over  99  million  today,  will  con- 
tinue Its  rapid  building  pace  as  will  the  new 
Southampton  campus. 

Lest  my  aforementioned  remarks  seem  to 
overemphasize  brick  and  mortar,  may  I  ad- 
vise that  in  the  10-year,  960  million  develop- 
ment program  which  I  envision,  fully  one- 
third  will  be  for  endowment  for  scholarships, 
fellowships,  and  faculty  salaries.  Already 
the  Brooklyn  Center  alumni  are  projecting  a 
5-year  9500,000  scholarship  program.  Al- 
ready C.  W.  Post  is  nearlng  its  goal  of  9500,- 
000  for  an  interfalth  chapel  with  a  strong 
conviction  that  there  is  a  place,  and  a  vital 


one,  for  rtilglon  on  the  campus  of  a  non- 
sectarian  Institution. 

Tes.  tbeM  are  «zcltli«.  etlTriiig  days,  as 
this  private  university,  deroted  to  the  public 
serrlce.   takes   on  new  resfKneibUlttes.   per- 
ceives new  vision.    Tliete  are  gratifying  evi- 
dences of  new  support  lor  thle  non-tax  sup- 
ported university.     For   example,  from  my 
recent  visit  to  the  first  organized  meeting  of 
California  alumni  I  am  happy  to  report  they 
will  be  establishing  new   scholarships.     Al- 
ready we  have  a  committee  of  distinguished 
Jurists   planning    a   Long   Island   University 
School  of  Law  here  in  Nassau  County.    This 
law  school,  with  a  date  of  September   1967 
to  commence  instruction.  wUl  reflect  the  life 
of  the  Long  Island  community.  iU  business 
and  governmental  interests.     It  will  not  t>e 
j\ist  another  law  school,  but  one  particxilarly 
serving  this  dynamic,  rairidly  growing  com- 
munity with  Its  national  and  international 
business  interests  as  well  as  its  unique  local 
governmental    interests   such   as   are    repre- 
sented here  in  Nassau  with   64  villages,  3 
towns,  and  2  cities,  and  In  Suffolk,  one  of 
the  Nation's  fastest  growing  counties.     Al- 
ready a  school  of  social  work  is  being  con- 
sidered within  the  Brooklyn  Center  to  help 
serve  the  great  metropolitan  area. 

Already  a  committee  of  distinguished  edu- 
cators is  preparing  plans  for  a  new  experi- 
mental college  here  in  Nassau  vrtth  a  revolu- 
tionary curriculum,  harking  back  to  those 
nine  colonial  coUegee,  which  graduated  such 
literate    leaders.      Already,    the    C.    W.    Post 
College  in  cooperation  with   the  Robert   A. 
Taft  Institute  of  Government  is  planning  a 
school    of   poUtlcal   science,   that   school   for 
future  statesmen.  I  alluded  to  from  my  Vir- 
ginia, Columbia,  and  Wisconsin  models.    Al- 
ready Long  Island  University  1b  planning  a 
revolutionary   polycultxiral    college   adjacent 
to  C.  W.  Post  CoUege.     It  wlU  prepare,   as 
Commissioner  CaldweU  expresses  it.  "young 
Americans    to    serve    with    charity,    courage, 
and  insight  among  men  of  aU  cultures." 

Our  educational  horizons  are  broadening 
both  at  home  and  abroad;  for  example,  with 
Its  sister  Institution.  Chung-Ang  University 
in  Korea.  Long  Island  University  is  planning 
a  challenging  new  educational  enterprise  in 
Seotil,  Korea. 

Through  the  munificence  of  Mrs.  Marjorle 
Merriweather  Post,  C.  W.  Post  College,  named 
for  her  father,  is  planning  an  exciting  sum- 
mer educational  center  in  the  Adlrondacks. 
Already  we  are  exploring  the  need,  looking 
toward  Long  Island  University's  possible  es- 
tablishment of  a  2-  or  4-year  medical  college 
located  in  Nassau  Coxinty.  Already  the  uni- 
versity has  strong  medical  technology  and 
nursing  programs.  Already  the  university 
is  providing  outstanding  service  to  the  busi- 
ness commtmlty,  to  lalx>r,  and  to  govern- 
ment. 

In  brief,  making  my  weekly  200-mile  cir- 
cuit of  our  campuses,  your  peripatetic  chan- 
ceUor  is  witnessing,  not  Just  the  erection  of 
brick  and  mortar,  but  the  buUdlng  of  our 
curricultmi,  the  practicing  of  otu-  pedagogy 
to  the  end  that  students  are  inspired  to  do 
their  part  in  building  the  good  society. 

Long  Island  University,  an  Independent, 
gift-supported  Institution,  will  forever  have 
as  its  goals:  freedom  and  truth.  It  will  be 
characterized  by  an  undergraduate  student 
body  seeking  liberal  learning  and  by  gradu- 
ate students  and  faculty  advancing  frontiers 
of  knowledge.  It  Is  an  institution,  as  one 
young  alvunntis  expressed  it,  '"which  awak- 
ened and  has  sustained  a  pioneer  spirit.'* 
Our  students  and  our  faculty  are  not  passive 
witnesses  on  the  balcony.  Many  are  active 
participants  on  humanity's  highway.  They 
are  pioneers,  exploring  on  new  horizons. 

Oxu»  need  not  be  a  parallel,  thank  Ood.  to 
a  spectator -oriented  Rome  in  Its  last  days  of 
luxury.  Ours  can  l>e.  with  our  colleges  and 
universities  pointing  the  way,  that  civiliza- 
tion in  which  mankind  fulfilled  its  dignity 
and   faith.     Let   us    build   our   universities. 
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with  a  searching  pioneer  spirit.  Into  bridges 
of  understanding,  honoring  thoee  who  teach 
and  those  who  learn.  Let  iia  support  them 
In  finding  a  higher  goaJ.  Let  us  reinforce 
the  American  conaclence  and  the  Anierican 
ethic.  The  Bible  reminds  \ib,  "Where  there 
la  no  vision,  the  people  perish."  Let  us  give 
vision  for  the  future.  In  the  spirit  of  Ten- 
nyson's   "Ulysses,"   let   us: 

Follow  knowledge  like  a  shining  star 

Beyond  the  utmoet  bound  of  human  thought 

Come,  my  friends. 

TlB  not  too  late  to  seek  a,newer  world 

Pu;^  off,  and  sitting  well'ln  order  smite 

The  sounding  furrows;  for  my  purpose  holds 

To   sail   beyond  the  sunset,   and   the    baths 

Of  all  the  Western  stars  until  I  die — 

To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 

"Let  us,"  as  Paul  exhorted,  "run  with  en- 
durance the  race  that  is  set  before  us."  To 
this  I  have  pledged  myself  and  call  upon 
you.  Thank  you  very  much  for  being  with 
us. 


Tbe  Late  Dr.  Robert  H.  Levin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PHIUP  A.  HART 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  statement 
by  me  concerning  Dr.  Robert  H.  Levin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Early  in  July,  Dr.  Robert  H.  Levin,  his 
wife  Alicia,  and  his  two  children,  Mark  and 
Julie,  moved  from  nearby  Maryland  to  Con- 
necticut for  a  year  of  study  by  Dr.  Levin 
at  Tale  Medical  School.  In  a  few  short 
years.  Dr.  Levin  had  achieved  a  growing 
reputation  as  a  research  specialist  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  in  the  field  of 
hematology,  with  respect  to  cancer  and 
leukemia. 

Dr.  Levin  and  his  wife  still  considered 
themselves  Michigan  residents  and  voted  as 
such  though  they  had  left  Michigan  some 
years  ago.  Dr.  Levin's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Levin,  live  in  Pranklin.  Mich.  The  last 
time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Bob  and 
Alicia  was  last  yeeu-  when  they  both  attended 
a  meeting  on  current  affairs  which  I  ad- 
dressed . 

On  July  9  last,  Bob  Levin  and  three  other 
doctors  from  NIH  were  on  their  way  to  a 
conference  of  hematologlsts  at  Oak  Ridge 
where  Bob  was  scheduled  to  deliver  a  paper. 
The  plane  In  which  they  were  flying  crashed 
in  Tennessee.  Among  the  dead  was  Bob 
Levin. 

His  passing  Ls  not  only  a  tragic  loss  to  his 
loved  ones,  but  In  his  brief  career  he  left  a 
gap  which  will  be  most  difficult  to  fill.  It 
Is  eminently  fitting  that  I  describe  for  you 
what  this  young  man  accomplished  In  his  30 
years  of  life. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Levin  came  to  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  on  July  1.  1961.  He  was 
selected  for  appointment  as  a  clinical  asso- 
ciate in  the  Medicine  Branch  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute.  This  appointment  re- 
flected his  outstanding  academic  record, 
since  such  appointments  are  highly  competi- 
tive. 

In  3  years.  Dr.  Levin  achieved  a  brilliant 
reputation  In  Ills  field.  His  colleagues  at  NIH 
teU  me  ttutt  during  his  first  year,  he  de- 
veloped an  interest  in  the   physiologry    and 


function  of  the  blood  platelets.  Over  the 
next  2  years  he  became  an  authority  In  the 
field  of  platelet  physiology.  He  was  held  In 
high  regard  not  only  by  his  fellow  scientists, 
but  by  cllncal  Investigators  working  Ln  his 
field  throughout  the  world.  In  that  short 
period  of  time,  his  bibliography  included 
more  than  17  scientific  manuscripts,  many 
of  which  are  yet  to  be  published. 

He  made  major  contributions  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  techniques  for  the  collection 
and  transfusion  of  platelets  to  give  maximal 
effectiveness  in  recipients.  In  addition,  he 
worked  on  the  relationship  of  the  morpholog^y 
of  leukemic  cells,  that  is,  the  way  they  look 
under  the  mlscroscope  as  related  to  their 
behavior  in  the  patient.  He  found  that  the 
most  malignant  cells  correlated  with  a  poor 
prognosis  in  patients  with  acute  leukemia. 
He  also  studied  tbe  first  bone  marrow  homo- 
grafts  in  man  derived  from  transfusion  of 
leukosytes  trara  peripheral  blood.  Plnally.  he 
did  important  work  In  Unmunology.  He 
showed  that  in  man  certain  drugs  were  capa- 
ble of  significantly  suppressing  the  Immune 
response  in  himians. 

In  addition  to  these  accomplishments.  Dr. 
Levin  has  left  a  heritage  of  ideas  which  his 
colleagues  will  carry  forward  In  their  own 
research  for  many  years  to  come.  He  dem- 
onstrated tremendous  energy,  efficiency,  or- 
ganization, and  effectiveness  in  every  aspect 
of  his  work. 

As  a  result  of  his  research,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  p>ermanent  staff  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  shortly  before  his 
death.  Moreover,  the  Yale  University  School 
of  Medicine  offered  him  an  appointment  for 
- 1  year  as  a  clinical  hematology  fellow.  He 
had  Just  left  for  New  Haven  to  receive  this 
additional  year  of  training.  After  completion 
of  that  year,  it  was  his  plan  to  return  to  the 
National  Cancer  Institute. 

As  an  outstanding  physician,  Bob  Levin's 
relationships  with  the  families  and  patients 
for  whom  he  cared  were  full  of  warmth  and 
competence.  Everyone  who  watched  him 
perform  his  duties  had  tbe  highest  regard 
for  his  skills.  In  addition,  all  who  knew 
him  found  him  to  be  a  very  attractive  per- 
son. His  personality  was  marked  by  a  tre- 
mendous vivacity.  He  characteristically  wore 
a  smile  and  his  conversation  was  sprinkled 
with  humorous  comments  which  put  every- 
one around  him  in  a  pleasant  mood. 

All  of  us  who  knew  Bob  Levin  grieve  at 
his  passing.  Our  hearts  go  out  to  his  wife, 
his  children,  his  parents,  bis  brothers,  whose 
loss  is  Incalculable.  Our  country  too  has  lost 
a  brilliant  scientist  who  could  have  made 
tremendous  contributions  to  humanity. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

or    NTW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  was  interested  to  see  that 
Manuel  P.  Cohen,  the  new  Chairman  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Ccxnmis- 
slon,  has  called  this  a  historic  year 
in  the  history  of  securities  regulation. 

I  was  particularly  gratified,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Securities  Subcommittee  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
which  held  hearings  on  this  legislation,  to 
note  Mr.  Cohen's  enthusiastic  endorse- 


ment of  these  amendments  which  have 
given  the  SEC  sufficient  disciplinary 
powers  to  take  action  against  individual 
wrongdoers.  Under  this  legislation 
both  the  SEC  and  the  National  Associa-' 
tion  of  Securities  Dealers  can  now  prose- 
cute individuals,  whereas  previously  ac- 
tion could  only  be  taken  against  a  brok- 
erage firm  Itself. 

Mr.  Cohen,  in  a  speech  to  a  meeting 
of  State  security  administrators  in  San 
Francisco,  paid  tribute  to  these  new 
amendments  which  he  feels  will  protect 
investors  from  many  longstanding  mar- 
ket abuses.  Mr.  Cohen,  a  long-time  SEC 
career  man.  is  doing  a  splendid  Job  at 
the  Conunlsslon.  His  appointment  fol- 
lowed the  tenure  of  William  Carey,  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  brilliant  Chairmen 
ever  to  head  the  Commission.  He  has 
now  returned  to  his  academic  duties  at 
Columbia  University,  and  his  vigorous 
and  dynamic  leadership  at  the  Commis- 
sion is  being  ably  continued  by  Mr. 
Cohen. 

The  new  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
singled  out  what  he  thought  were  the 
most  Important  and  effective  provisions 
in  the  amendments. 

Giving  the  SEC  more  powers  in  dealing 
with  broker-dealers  and  their  employ- 
ees; 

Allowing  the  SEC  and  self-regulatory 
groups  to  make  it  tougher  for  inexperi- 
enced broker-dealers  or  salesmen  to  get 
Into  the  securities  business;  and 

Eliminating  the  differences  in  report- 
ing requirements  between  Issuers  of  se- 
curitiee  listed  on  the  exchanges  and 
over-the-counter  traders. 

The  new  NASD  requirements  for  cap- 
ital, training,  and  experience  will  also 
make  it  more  difficult  for  inexperienced 
salesmen  to  break  into  securities  trailing. 

The  amendments  empower  the  SEC  to 
issue  general  regulations  covering  non- 
members  of  self-regulatory  organiza- 
tions. Previously,  the  Commission's  con- 
trols were  only  applicable  to  members  of 
these  groups. 

Mr.  Cohen  announced  that  the  Com- 
mission was  implementing  this  new  au- 
thority by  setting  up  a  special  unit  to 
seek  out  persons  and  firms  affected  and 
to  consider  possible  regulatory  measures 
appropriate  for  them. 

Mr.  Cohen  reported  that  the  SEC  has 
been  active  In  other  areas  as  well.  He 
said  that  he  planned  to  speed  up  inspec- 
tions of  the  731  Investment  companies 
currently  registered  under  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940.  The  Com- 
mission has  hopes  of  decreasing  the 
present  Inspection  cycle  of  4'..  years  to 
3  years. 

The  SEC  will  have  a  uniform  applica- 
tion for  investment  adviser  registration 
completed  within  the  next  few  months. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the  SEC  Is 
taking  prompt  action  under  this  new  leg- 
islation. As  I  have  always  emphasized  in 
all  my  work  in  this  complex  field,  these 
additional  protections  for  investors  and 
the  cessation  of  long-standing  abuses  are 
vital  if  the  securities  Industry  is  to  con- 
tinue plasring  its  key  role  in  the  growth 
-and  development  of  our  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
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of  September  8.    19M.  describing  Mr. 
Sohe^sipeech,  be  inserted  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  onlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

llfew  York  Herald  Trlbxine,  Sept.  36,  19941 
CoHrN  SATB  N»w  Laws  Giv.  SEC  Mob. 

Muscle 
Manuel  F.  Cohen,  new  head  of  the  Securi- 
tiM  and  Exchange  Commlaslon.  told  a  group 
^Vstate  ■ecurlty  adminiatrators  yesterday  in 
^n  l^an^o  that  the  year  has  been  an 
•historic"  one  in  secxiritles  regulation. 

Mr  Cohen  paid  tribute  to  the  passage  by 
Congress  this  year  ol  amendments  to  the 
Securities  Act. 

He  said  the  most  important  elements  of 
the  new  amendments    would: 

Eliminate  the  differences  in  reporting  re- 
aulremenU  between  issuers  of  securities 
listed  on  the  exchanges  and  the  larger  Issuers 
whose  securitleB  are  traded  over-the-counter 
Allow  the  self -regulatory  organizations  and 
the  SEC  to  make  It  tougher  for  inexperi- 
enced broker-deAlera  or  aalesmen  to  get  onto 
the  aecurlUes  business.         ,    ,     ^     „  ... 

Give  the  8EC  more  mtiBCle  In  dealing  with 
broker-dealera  and  their  employees. 

Mr  Oohen  said  inexperienced  aalesmen 
would  find  It  more  dlfBcult  to  break  into  the 
securlUea  business  aince  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Securities  Dealers  U  now  required 
to  eetabllsh  capital  requlremenU  and  train- 
ing and  experience  atandards. 

Mr  Oohen  said  the  SBC's  disciplinary  pow- 
ers had  been  atrengthened  by  new  legisla- 
tion and  that  the  SEC  and  the  NASD  covild 
now  move  against  individual  miscreants  of 
a  Arm.  Prevloualy,  he  said,  it  was  necessary 
to  institute  measures  against  the  firm  itself. 
He  declared  that  the  new  amendments 
authorize  the  SEC  to  •prescribe  generally,  for 
nonmember*  of  self -regulatory  organizations. 
a  system  of  control  aimUar  to  that  now  ap- 
pllable  only  to  members  of  such  organiza- 
tions." 

And  he  added,  after  noting  this  "raises  a 
number  of  Uaterestlng  queetions  and  possi- 
bilities," that  a  special  unit  has  been  set  up 
to  seek  out  persons  and  Arms  affected  and 
to  consider  possible  regulatory  measures  over 
these  persons  and  ftrms. 

Emphaalzing  the  Commission'!  role  as  a 
helpmate  and  not  a  stalemate  for  big  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Cohen  said  the  SEC  has  taken  steps 
In  recent  weeks  to  make  it  eaaier  for  repre- 
sentatives of  the  aecurities  industry  and  for 
Industry  generally  to  have  their  say  before 
the  Oommisaion.  He  did  not  specify  what 
steps  have  been  taken. 

Mr.  Oohen  told  the  securities  administra- 
tors of  a  propoMd  new  r\ile  Issued  yesterday 
by  the  SEC  which  would  affect  speciallsU 
on  the  exchanges. 

The  SEC  head  said  his  agency  had  also 
been  active  in  other  areas.  He  said  there 
are  731  investment  comp>anie8  currentiy  reg- 
istered with  the  SEC  under  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940.  Mr.  Cohen  said  he 
hoped  to  speed  up  Inspections  of  such  com- 
panies from  the  present  inspection  cycle  of 
4.28  years  to  3  years. 

Mr  Cohen  pointed  to  a  body  of  court  deci- 
sions and  Federal  and  State  legislation  passed 
or  enacted  i^  the  last  year  which  he  described 
as  "increasingly  aenaitive  and  sympathetic 
to  the  purposes  of  securities  regulation." 

Mr.  Oohen  also  told  his  audience  that  "we 
have  been  encouraged  to  believe  that  a 
uniform  application  for  investment  adviser 
registration  will  be  agreed  upon  within  the 
next  aeveral  months." 

The  SEC  Commlasloner  closed  his  speech 
with  a  plc&  for  oontlnulDg  cooperation  be- 
tween the  securtttea  Industry  and  Ita  regu- 
latory body,  the  SBC. 
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PeBBsylTanU  Saprat*  Court  Dedsioi  on 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  PKinraTi.VANiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
week  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
unanimously  ruled  that  the  1964  acts 
reapportioning  Pennsylvania's  General 
Assonbly  are  unconstitutional  and  or- 
dered the  general  assembly  to  redlstrict 
Itself  by  September  1. 1985.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  court's  de- 
cision together  with  the  concurring  opin- 
ion of  its  Chief  Justice  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
and  concurring  opinion  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IW     TH«    SCTTOMK    COT7«T     OT    PENNSTtVANlA, 

MmoLE  DiaraiCT.  Habbt  K.  BtrrcHia,  6069 
Drxxkl     Road,     Phujuwlphia,     Pxwksti.- 

VANIA-      DOKAU)     C.     RUBEL,     606     WESTVIIW 

AvENTJi.  Philadixphia,  Pdinstlvania;  and 
Amnx  D.  McKiNurr,  Apt.  293,  Caxl  Mack- 
tXT  Apaktmxnts,  "M"  awd  Bristol  STaiarrs, 
Philadxlphia  24.  Pinnstlvania;  CrnzxNS, 
DuLT  QvAUnm  Elbctors  and  Taxpatebs 
or  THB  Commonwealth  or  Pennstlvania 
AND  or  THE  Crrr  and  County  or  Phila- 
delphia, roa  Themselves  and  roa  ant 
Other  Taxpaters  and  Electcws  Who  Mat 
Desire     To     Jont    as     PAXTXES-FLAiNTirr, 

PuaNTlTrS.  V.  QXOKGX  I.  BLOOM,  Seceetart 
or  THE  Commonwealth  or  Pennsylvania, 

SXTCCMSOE  TO  B.  jAMEfl  TEIMAECHI,  JR.,  De- 
rENDANT— GBORCE  T.  KELTON  AND  JACK 
SaOTT,  lNTERVENOR»— No.  198,  MlSCELLANE- 

OX3S    DOCKET CEETIOaAEl    FROM   THE    COXTRT 

or  COMMON  PLEAS  Or  DAUPHIN  COUNTT, 
No.     151,    COMMONWEALTH    DOCKET,     1962 

opnnoK  or  the  court 
(By  J.  Roberts,  filed  September  29,  1964) 

I 


At  issue  in  thla  litigation  Is  the  constitu- 
tional vaUdlty,  under  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution,  of  the  present 
apportionment  of  aeats  In  both  houses  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 

On  March  30.  1962.  plaintiffs,  Pennsyl- 
vania taxpayers  and  electors,  filed  complaints 
in  equity  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  of 
Dauphin  County  against  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  ctMnpUlnants  sought 
that  defendant  be  restrained  from  taking  any 
steps  toward  the  holding  of  elections  for 
State  legislative  offices  under  the  provialons 
of  the  existing  apportionment  acts'  on  the 
ground  that  the  acts  violated  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Federal  Con- 
stitutions.' After  an  anawer  was  filed  by  de- 
fendant, plaintiffs  moved  for  Judgment  on 


the  pleadings.  Ttoe  motion  was  denied  on 
June  18.  1»63.  However,  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleae  retained  jurlKllctlon  of  the  action, 
held  the  tames  oonoemlng  reapportionment 
to  be  Justiciable,  and  refused  to  adjudicate 
them  until  the  legislature  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  enact  appropriate  leglaUtlon  »»  Its 
forthoomlng  aeaalona.'  On  November  12.  1»63. 
a  special  aeeslon  of  the  general  assembly  was 
convened  for  the  purpoee  of  oonaiderlng  re- 
apportionment legislation.  Subaequently, 
two  reapportionment  bills,  the  act  of  Janu- 
ary 9,  1964,  No.  1,  Public  Law  .  26  PS. 

section  2231  (Supp.  19«S) ,  and  the  act  of  Jan- 
uary 9,  1964,  No.  2,  Public  Law  ,  26  P£ 

section    2217    (sup!    1963),    were   paaaed   and 
approved  by  the  Governor.* 

On  January  14.  1964,  plaintiffs  petitioned 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  to  take 
immediate  Juriedictlon  of  this  case,  and  on 
January   15,   we   granted   plaintiffs'   petition 
and  Issued  a  special  writ  of  certiorari  to  the 
court  of  common  pleas  of  Dauphin  Coxinty. 
We    also    permitted    Intervention    by    two 
residenU  of  Bucks  County  who  filed  a  sep- 
arate   complaint    averring.    Inter    alia,    that 
the     First     Legislative    DUtrlct     of     Bucks 
County  Is  not  cMnpact  within  the  meaning 
of  article  n,  section  17,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
constitution  and  that  ttoey  are  denied  fair 
and    equal    represenUtton    as    required    by 
section    1    of   the   14th    amendment   to   the 
UJB   Constitution.     On  January  >4,  19«4,  we 
remanded  the  matter  to  the  Dauphin  County 
court    with    directions    to    hold    a    hearing 
forthwith,   to   allow    any   pertinent   amend- 
ment and  any  proper  intervention,  to  make 
all    necessary    and    appropriate    findings    of 
fact    and  to  remit  lU  flndlngs  and  report 
to   this   court  as   expeditiously   as   possible. 
On    March    19,    1964,    alter   aeveral    hearings 
In  that  court,  the  hearing  Judge  filed  a  re- 
port and  findings  of  fact.    On  April  7.  1964. 
oral  argument  was  hrid  before  this  eourt. 
n 
In    considering    this    case,    we    are    aware 
that  a  slmUar  proceeding  was  instituted  In 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Middle  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  on  November  22,  1963  .^ 
On  AprU  9,  1964,  that  three-Judge  court  filed 
findings    of    fact,    conclusions    of    law,    and 
an   opinion  holding  tiie   PennsylvanU   Re- 
apportionment Acts  of  January  8,  1964,  and 
certain  provisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Con- 
stitution to  be  vlcdative  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution.     Accord- 
ingly  It  enjoined  various  State  oOclals  from 
conducting      elections      pursuant      thereto. 
That  court  retained  Jurisdiction  of  the  mat- 
ter pending  enactment  of  a  valid  reappor- 
tionment plan  by  the  general  assembly  or. 
in    default    thereof,    by    its    own    decree    or 
in  some  other  lawful  manner.    At  the  same 
time    it  announced  that  It  would  reconvene 
in  Philadelphia  on  June  1,  1964,  to  consider 
any   further   relief   which    might   l>e    neces- 
sary    On  AprU  14,  1964,  a  stay  of  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  order  was  granted  pending 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

States. 

m 


'Act  of  May  10,  1921,  Public  Law  449,  as 
amended,  25  P.S.  sec.  2201  (pertaining  to  the 
apportionment  of  senate  districts);  »ct  of 
July  29,  1953,  Public  Law  956,  25  P.S.  sec.  2215 
(pertaining  to  the  apportionment  of  house 
districts) .  .    . 

•  The  complaint  In  this  action  was  amended 
on  Dec.  13,  1963,  to  Include  an  attack  on  sec. 
16  and  17  of  art.  n  of  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
stitution as  well  as  upon  proposed  senatorial 
and  representative  reapportionment  ^^ 
pending  in  the  legislature.  On  Feb.  4,  1904, 
plaintiffs  filed  their  second  amended  com- 
plaint which  clarified  the  Issues  raUed. 


For  many  reasons,  we  believe  that  we 
should  decide  the  Issues  presented  and  pro- 
vide necessary  remedies  for  achieving  valid 
reapportionment.  In  the  presence  of  the 
demonstrated  wUllngness  ot  the  legislature  • 
to  act  and  the  wUllngnesc  of  our  courts  to 
assume    Jurisdiction,    the    Federal     district 


•  Butcher  v.  Trimarchi.  28  D.  &  C.  2d  637 
(C.  P.  Dauphin  Co.  1962). 

•  Act  No  1  provides  for  apportionment  of 
the  house,  act  Ho.  8  of  the  "enate. 

*Drew  V.  Scranton.  229  F.  Supp.  810  (Ml). 
Pa.  1964) .  appeal  docketed.  83  VS.  L.  Wwk 
8047  (United  States,  June  19.  1964)  (No. 
201). 

•  See  note  7,  Infra. 
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court  should  be  relieved  of  responaibillty  In 
thlB  matter  for  a  period  attlBcient  to  allow 
such  remedies  to  becom*  effective.  In  as- 
suming the  reaponalbUlty  of  eeeurlng.  In  a 
timely  faahlon.  a  reappcvticxunent  plan 
which  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
PedM-al  and  State  OonstltutlonB,  we  have 
taken  literally  the  words  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States:  "We  applaud 
the  willingness  of  State  courts  to  assume 
Jurisdiction  and  render  decision  In  cases  In- 
volving challenges  to  State  legislative  ap- 
portionment schemes."  Maryland  Commit- 
tee for  Fair  Representation  v.  Tawes,  377  US. 
— .  — .  84  8.  Ot.  1443.  1481-1452  (1964). 

This  svilt  challenges  the  recent  Pennsyl- 
vania Reapportionment  Acts  and  the  elec- 
tion of  State  senators  and  representatives 
thereunder.  More  Importantly,  It  chal- 
lenges— In  light  of  recent  decisions  Inter- 
preting the  Ck>nstltutlon  of  the  United 
States — the  validity  of  certain  provisions  of 
the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  which  es- 
tablish the  legislative  branch  of  government. 
It  presents  one  o€  the  most  Important  con- 
stitutional questions  ever  raised  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Conunonwe<ilth.  It  involves  the 
basic  rights  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania 
in  the  election  at  their  State  lavnnakers. 
Historically  and  logically,  this  Court  is  the 
most  appropriate  forum  to  determine  the 
issues  presented  and  to  fsshlon  suitable 
remedies.  Proper  and  continuing  respect  for 
Pederal-Stat«  judicial  relationships  necessi- 
tates consideration  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania  of  the  relevant  State 
statutes  and  State  constitutional  provisions, 
subject,  of  course,  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Furthermore.  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
the  matters  Involved  was  obtained  by  the 
ooxirt  of  comnoon  pleas  of  Dauphin  Oounty 
prior  to  the  Federal  district  court,  and  both 
the  former  court  and  this  court  have  acted 
diligently  In  light  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
this  case.  After  the  Initial  complaints  were 
filed  In  March  1983.  the  common  pleas  court 
postponed  adjudication  of  the  Issues  in- 
volved In  order  to  give  the  legislature  an  op- 
portunity to  act  at  Its  forthcoming  session. 
At  a  special  session  In  1963,  the  general  as- 
sembly enacted  reapportionment  legislation, 
and.  immediately  thereafter,  this  court  as- 
sximed  Jurisdiction  of  this  case,  received  find- 
ings of  fact  and  a  report  based  on  hearing 
before  the  Dauphin  Co\inty  court,  and 
promptly  heard  argument.  Meanwhile,  the 
Federal  district  court,  denied  an  application 
for  a  preliminary  injunction  which  would 
have  restrained  State  oflBclals  from  conduct- 


ing any  election  for  State  legislative  office, 
pending  final  enactment  by  the  general  as- 
sembly of  reapportionment  legislation  then 
being  considered.' 

Therefor*,  botli  the  rederal  court  and  the 
State  courts  postponed  Judicial  action  while 
awaiting  the  final  passage  ot  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Reapportionment  Acts:  both  acted 
promptly  in  their  respective  cases  in  the 
spring  of  1064.*  mrther  Immediate  action 
by  us  was  made  unnecessary  by  the  stay  of 
the  Federal  order,  granted  April  14.  1964, 
pending  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Thus,  we  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  await  opinions  of  that  Court 
in  related  cases  concerning  reapportionment 
in  other  States  before  rendering  a  decision 
in  the  instant  case. 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  Federal 
district  court's  decision  of  April  0,  1964,  was 
made  without  the  benefit  of  this  Court's  In- 
terpretation of  relevant  Pennsylvania  con- 
stitutional provisions,  and.  more  Impor- 
tantly, without  the  benefit  of  recent  crucial 
and  controlling  decisions  announced  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on 
June     15.     1964*      We     believe,     for     reasons 


'  This  case  must  be  contrasted  with  Lucas 
V.  Forty-Fourth  General  Assembly  of  State  of 
Colorado.  —  U.S.  — .  —  n.3.  84  Supreme  Court 
1472,  1476  n.3  (1964).  where  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  quoted,  with  ap- 
proval, the  position  of  the  Federal  district 
court,  which  refused  to  abstain:  "The  con- 
siderations which  demand  abstinence  are  not 
present  in  the  instant  case.  Here,  the  Oen- 
eral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado  has 
repeatedly  refused  to  perform  the  mandate 
imposed  by  the  Colorado  constitution  to  ap- 
portion the  legislature.  The  likelihood  that 
the  unapportloned  general  assembly  will  ever 
apportion  Itself  now  appears  remote.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Colorado,  while  retaining 
Jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  con- 
troversy presented  to  it,  has  postponed  fur- 
ther considerations  of  the  cause  until  June 
1968.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  parties  do  not.  at  least  at 
present,  have  an  adequate,  speedy,  and  com- 
plete remedy  apart  from  that  asserted  in  the 
case  at  bar  and  thus  grounds  for  abstention 
are  at  this  time  lacking." 

'  As  already  indicated,  this  court  heard 
arguments  on  Apr.  7.  1964.  The  Federal  dis- 
trict court  filed  Its  findings,  opinion,  and  or- 
der 3  days  later. 

'Reynoida  v.  Sims.— VS.—  84  S.  Ct.  1363 
(1964);  WMCA,  Inc.  v.  Lomenso,— U.S.— .  84 
S.  Ct.  1418  (1964);   Maryland  Committee  for 

(Population  ratio  ba.si'il  on  division  by  200:  56,.W7] 


which  will  appear  later  in  our  opinion,  that 
reliance  on  all  that  was  said  and  directed  In 
the  opinion  of  th»  district  court,  although 
excellent  in  many  respects,  would  be  con- 
sUtutlon&lly  unsafe. 

These  cases  shall  hereinafter  be  referred  to 
as  the  "ReynoUls  cases."  The  cases  deal  with 
the  following  States  respectively;  Alabama, 
New  York.  Maryland,  Virginia.  Delaware,  and 
Colorado. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  ia 
entitled  to  an  opportunity  to  enact  reap- 
portiorunent  legislation  pursuant  to  the  re- 
cent Reynolds  cases  and  to  our  interpretation 
here  of  pertinent  provisions  of  the  Penns-l- 
vania  constitution.  Since  the  legislature  is 
Intimately  acquainted  with  the  characteris- 
tic of  Pennsylvania  and  is  primarily  respon- 
sible for  constitutional  apportionment,  ac- 
tion by  that  body,  taken  promptly  and  in 
good  faith,  is  more  likely  to  achieve  a  work- 
able, constitutionally  acceptable  result  than 
an  apportionment  following  the  suggested 
plan  of  the  district  court. 

TV 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  held  that  "seats  In  both  houses  of  a 
bicameral  State  legislature  must  be  apprr- 
tloned  on  a  population  basis";  ■*  that  "an 
Individual's  right  to  vote  for  State  legislators 
Is  unconstitutionally  iir  paired  when  its 
weight  is  in  a  substantial  fashion  diluted 
when  compared  with  votes  of  citizens  living 
In  other  parts  of  the  SUte";  "  that  "diluting 
the  weight  of  votes  because  of  place  of  resi- 
dence impairs  basic  constitutional  rights  un- 
der the  14th  amendment  Just  as  much  as 
invidious  discriminations  based  on  factors, 
such  as  race  *  *  *  or  economic  status";  >■ 
ELnd  that  State  legislative  districting  schem  .s 
which  give  the  same  number  of  representa- 
tives to  unequal  numbers  of  constituents 
would  not  be  constitutionally  sustain  '!f" 

The  act  of  January  9.  1964,  No.  1,  which 
Axes  the  number  of  representatives  at  209, 
divides  the  State  into  districts,  as  follows: 


Foir  Representation  v.  Taices, — U.S. — ,  84  S 
Ct.  1443  (1964);  Darns  v.  ilfonn,— U.S.— .  84 
S.  Ct.  1463  (1964);  Roman  ▼.  Sincock.— 
U.S.—.  84  S.  Ct.  1463  (1964);  Lucas  v.  Forty- 
Fourth  General  Assembly  of  State  of  Colo- 
rado.—VI. B—.  84  S    Ct    1473  (1964). 

'•  Reynolds  v    Sims.  —  VS.  — .  — ,  84  S.  Ct 
1363.  1385  (1964). 

"  Ibid. 

'» Id  at  — ,  84  S   Ct  at  1384 

"  Id   at  — .  84  S   Ct    at  1382 
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Ooonty 


Dtatitot 
No. 


Blslr 

Bradford 

Bucks 


Butler.— 
Cambrls. 


Dtatrtot 
total 


Nnmbw 
ofBoprs- 
HBtaUvM 


Cameron, 
rarbon... 
Centre..- 
Ch«ter. . 


Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Cumbwlsnd-- 


Pauphln. 


Delaware.. 


Elk 

Erie 


FayetU. 


Forest — 
Franklin. 


Fulton 

Qreeae 

nuntlncdoo.. 

Indiana. 

Jefleraon. 

Juniata 

Lackawanna.. 


Lancaster. 


LswrcDce. 


I>ehanon. 

Lehigh... 


•8,407 

67,863 
6(,a26 
386,806 
71.663 
68,818 
66,820 
86,786 
86,114 
51,413 
7,686 
62,888 
78,680 
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37,828 
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44,617 
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80,424 
88,467 
75,806 
46.782 
16,874 
66,074 
66,860 
67,164 
66,02( 
61,066 
217,804 
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00,863 
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71,  •» 
e«,818 
U,830 
86,710 
47, 8W 
61,418 
7,686 
62,888 
78,880 
82,812 
83.802 
S7.40e 
81.634 
37.618 
63.488 
77.866 
62,183 
02,028 
78,607 
46,868 
63,668 
68,888 
68,486 
87,838 
09,840 
08,484 
66,121 
66,871 
66,184 
4,486 
44,617 
43,666 
10,607 
80,424 
38,467 
7^36« 
46,782 
16,874 
66,074 
66,860 
67,164 
66,034 
61,066 
64,326 
53.363 
60,612 
4^437 
84,173 


Lriil^. 
Laacme. 


Na. 


DMrtet 


Lyeomlnc- 
B4wo0r.  — 


McKesa 

Mifflin 

Mcmroe 

Montgomery. 


Nnmbsr 
ol 


Montour 

Northampton 


Norihamberland. 


Perry 

Pike 

Potter 

8<i>uylklll. 


Snyder 

Somerset 

8uUlvan 

Sosquehanna. 

TloRa 

Union 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington.. 


Wayne 

Westmoreland. 


Wyoming. 
.York 


US.  188 
86,800 

SSi 

H,8a8 
(7,142 
08,661 
81,014 
88,888 
•1,300 
•6,810 
64,617 
44,  HB 
80,807 
88,444 
128,384 
184,600 
164.444 

l^7ao 

66,826 
62,438 
83,648 
80,422 
63.716 
30,582 
0,168 
16,483 
64,106 
108,831 
26,822 
77,460 
6,261 
83,137 
86,614 
26,046 
06,285 
46,682 
108,000 
108.241 
28,237 
04,837 
68,224 
•0,717 
67,668 
48,827 
61,866 
16,813 
84.8(M 
64,744 
87,176 
0,882 


Popula- 
tion per 
Repre- 
sentative 


88, 6M 
66,300 

66,124 
66,826 

88,820 
67, 142 
63,661 
61,  014 
68,363 
•1,200 
66,310 
64,617 

88,667 

48.722 
64,117 
67.280 
61,481 
16.730 
66,325 
62,438 
46,824 
60,422 
83,716 
36,582 
8,158 
16  483 
64,196 
61416 
25,922 
77.450 
6.  2.M 
83.137 
36.614 
25,646 
6.'.,  295 
45.582 
64,015 
54,620 
28,237 
04.337 
56.224 
•0.717 
67.650 
49,  Sir? 
61,865 
16,813 
64,504 
•4.744 
67.176 
61,882 


An  sxamlnation  of  the  foregoing  appor- 
tionment Of  r^resentatives  indicates  quite 
clearly  that  In  numerous  instances  the  same 
number  of  representatives  is  aUoted  to  un- 
equal numbers  of  consUtuents.  We  realize. 
as  does  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Stotes.  "that  it  is  a  practical  impoBslblllty 
to  arrange  legislative  dUtrlcts  so  that  each 
one  has  an  Identical  number  of  residents,  or 
citlsens.  or  voters."  and  that  "mathematical 
exactness  at  precision  Is  hardly  a  workable 
constitutional  requirement." "  But  the 
present  districting  scheme  does  not  meet  that 
requirement  of  the  14th  amendment  which 
"demands  no  less  than  substantially  equal 
State  legislative  representation  for  all  cltl- 
Bena  of  all  places.  •  •  •"« 

Several  vivid  examples,  by  no  means  ex- 
haustive.   Illustrate     the    gross    disparities 
which  exist  under  the  act.    Twelve  counties, 
namely  Clearfield,  with  a  population  of  81.- 
634;  Armstrong,  with  a  population  of  79.624; 
Centre,  with  a  population  of  78.580;   Craw- 
ford, with  a  populaUon  of  T7.966;  Somerset, 
with  a  population  of  77,460;  Indiana,  with  a 
population  <rf  75,366;  Venango,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  65.396;  Bradford,  with  a  population 
of    54.936;    McKean.    with    a    population   of 
64.617;     Columbia,    with    a    population    of 
63.489;  Carbon,  with  a  populaUon  of  62,889; 
and  Adams,  with  a  population  of  51.906.  are 
assigned      only      one     representative     each. 
Twelve  other  counties,  namely,  Forest,  with 
a  population  of  4.i86:  Sullivan,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  6,381;    Cameron,  with  a  popula- 


tion of  7,686;  Pike,  with  a  population  o* 
9  168;  Pulton,  with  a  populaUon  of  10.697; 
Junlate,  with  a  population  of  16,874;  Pot- 
ter, with  a  population  of  16,488;  Montour, 
with  a  population  of  16.780;  Wyoming,  with 
a  populaUon  of  16.313;  Snyder,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  36.933;  Union,  with  a  populaUon  ot 
36,646;  and  Pwry,  with  a  population  of 
36  683  are  also  assigned  one  representative 
each.  '  Furthermore,  13  other  counties,  rang- 
ing in  population  from  a  low  of  38,387.  to  a 
high  of  46.793.  are  also  assigned  one  repre- 
sentative each.**  These  examples  show,  by 
cursory  analysU,  the  existence  of  at  least  87 
districts  which  differ  widely  in  population 
but  are  equal  In  representation. 

In  fiP» "lining  the  districts  established  by 
the  act.  it  U  apparent  that  many  population 
disparities  r«sulted  from  an  allocation  by 
the  legislature  of  at  least  one  representative 
to  each  county  In  the  State  regardless  of  the 
population  of  that  eotmty.  This  allocation 
resulted  from  the  assumption  that  the  here- 
tofore unquestioned  pattern  of  one  repre- 
sentative per  oounty  was  mandated  by  the 
Pennsylvania  constitution,  article  II,  section 
17  Although  the  Supreme  Court  of  ths 
United  States  has  recognised  that  "a  con- 
sideration that  appears  to  be  of  more  sub- 
stance in  Justifying  some  deviation  frooa 
population-based   representation  In   leglsla- 


"  Id.  at  — ,  84  8.  Ot.  »t  1390. 
•  Id.  »t  — .  M  8.  Ot.  at  1186. 


"  Jefferson,  46.793;  Warren,  46.683;  MlflUn, 
44  348-  Bedlonl.  42,461;  Monroe,  89,6«7; 
Huntingdon,  89.467;  Oreene.  89,434;  Clinton, 
37  619:  Clarion,  87,408;  Kk.  87.838:  Tioga, 
36.614;  Susquehanna,  33,137;  and  Wayne, 
28^237 


ttires  is  that  of  insuring  some  voice  to  polit- 
ical subdivisions  •  •  •,""  that  Oovirt  has 
made  It  clear  that  "permitting  deviations 
from  population-based  representation  does 
not  mean  that  each  local  governmental  unit 
or  poUUcal  subdivision  can  be  given  separate 
representation,  regardless  of  populaUon."" 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
stated: 

"Carried  too  far,  a  scheme  of  giving  at  least 
one  seat  in  one  house  to  each  poUtlcal  sub- 
divUlon  (for  example,  to  each  county)  could 
easily  result,  in  many  States.  In  a  total  sub- 
version of  the  equal-population  principle  in 
that  legislative  body.     This  would  be  espe- 
cially true  In  a  State  where  the  number  of 
counties    U   large   and   many    of    them    are 
sparsely  populated,  and  the  number  of  seats 
In  a  legislative  body  being  apportioned  does 
not  sl^iiflcantiy  exceed  the  number  of  coun- 
ties.    •   •   •    [l]f,  evenasaresvatof  a  clearly 
rational  State  policy  of  according  some  leg- 
islative representation  to  political  subdivi- 
sions, population  is  submerged  as  the  con- 
troUlng  considwation  in  the  apportionment 
of  seats  in  the  particular  legislative  body, 
then  the  right  of  all   the   State's  citlaens 
to  cast  an  effective  and  adequatriy  weighted 
vote  would  be  unconstitutionally  Impalred.- 
Reynold*  V.  8im».  877  VB.  — .  — ,  — .  84  8.  Ot. 
1363.1891-93  (1964). 

Careful  consideration  of  the  legislative  dis- 
tricting scheme  emIxxUod  in  the  Pennsyl- 


"  iteynolds  v.  Sima,  —  XJJB.  — .  — .  84  8.  Ot 
1363,1891 (1964). 
"Ibid. 
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ranla  Reapportionment  Act  No.  1,  as  well  aa 
tJbe  populations  of  all  of  Pennsylyanla'a 
coiintles,  comoels  us  to  rule  that  assignment 
of  one  sea*  to  mmAx  oountr,  regardless  of  pop- 
ulation, lesutts  In  the  ruOinsigence  of  pop- 
ulation, as  the  Qontroning  conMderatlon  In 
apportionment  and  Is  olIeLnalvs  to  ths  14th 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 


O  aauafe.  tharefOra.  be  oon- 
elTided  that  the  act  of  January  B,  1M4.  No.  1 
(which  proTldea  for  reapportionment  of  the 
house  of  representatlTea).  toy  substantially 
(HlTitlng  the  rl^t  to  TOte  of  Inm-vMuals  In 
aome  districts  when  oompared  with  tha 
rlghla  at  voters  In  other  districts,  Is  constl- 
tutlonaily   Insufflclent. 

(Population  ratio  par  Senator    226,387] 


As  we  have  Indicated,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  held  that  reappor. 
tlonment  of  both  houses  In  a  bicameral  leg. 
Islature  must  be  based  on  population.  The 
act  of  January  0,  1904.  No.  2,  apportions  the 
State  senate  Into  senatorlaJ  districts,  as 
follows; 


DMrtet 
No. 


1 

3 

3 

4 

6 

Q 

7 

8 

37 

38 

40 

43 

43 

44 

46 

9 

M 

13 

17 

as 

30 
10 
13 

11 

29 
40 


Cooaty 


Phfladeaphla  Cpart)  - 

do- 

do 


.do. 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 

do 


SJleebeny  (port). 

.V.IIaoV.V.'.'".V...'. 

..-.do 


.do. 


.do 

do 

Delaware  (part) 

do - 


MoDtiromery  (i)art) 

do.- 

Westmorelaad 

Luieme... 

Backs 

Lancaster 

Berks 

Schuylkill  and  I<eb!inon. 
Erie --- 


1900 

popala- 

tion 


200,  787 
266,  M0 
261,  416 
241,032 
280.  148 
24Zfi67 
3fi«,242 
248,  372 
23«,3fiU 
233,  OOR 
241,ft33 
22^,208 
237.367 
23,1.  0N8 
222.  UH 
2.V1.  SM« 
2«7,afi« 
2»2,7«4 
2.^3,w^« 
a"i2,fi2« 

84«.  »72 
9l)H,  .W7 
27H.  :VM 
27S,  4H 
2(B.  KHO 
2.V).  (582 


Number 

of 
Senator! 


District 
No. 


28 
22 
21 
16 
IS 
4« 
31 
lU 
32 
47 
50 
3,^ 
41 
18 
24 
30 
28 
34 
27 
23 


County 


York      .         

Lackawanna 

Butler  and  Ldtwrenoe 

L«hl(jh 

Daunhln  _ 

Washlnfjlon    ..     .  

Mtfflln,  Jiiniata,  Perry,  and  Cumberland 

Chester 

Kayctte  and  lircene 

Beaver  .       .  

Mercrr  and  Crawford 

Cambria      

Jefferson,  .Armstrong,  and  Indiana 

Northampton.. .    .  

Coluinlila,  LycomUiK,  and  .Montour 

Blair  and  Huntingdon. .  .  

Potter,  McKear,  Wiirreji  (  lliiton,  and  Cameron 

Centre  arul  Clearfield 

Northuinl)«rland,  Bnyder,  and  Union 

Bradford,  Susquehanna,  Tioga,  Wyoming,  and  Sul- 

llran 
Elk,  Foreat,  Clarion,  and  \  enanf^. 
Franklin  and  Adams 
Bedford,  Fulton,  and  ttomenwt 
Carbon,  Monroe,  I'llie,  an  1  Wayne. 


IMO 

popula 
turn 


288,  .'06 
234,631 
227,804 
227.  SM 
220,266 
217,271 
211,  A3n 
2I0.fl0H 
208,  7A4 
20A,948 
206,475 
203.  2S3 
201,  682 
201,412 
17«,  BM 
176,727 
161,787 
1M.114 
196,706 

147,  740 

144,  sie 
140,078 
180.498 
139,861 


Number 

of 
Senaton 


Examination  of  the  foregoing  senatorial 
districts  shows  that.  In  many  Instances,  they 
contain  widely  varying  numbers  of  people. 
Some  examples  of  gross  disparities  In  popu- 
lation can  be  cited.  The  10th  EMstrlct  con- 
sisting of  Bucks,  with  a  population  of  308,- 
567;  the  aoth  District  consisting  of  Luzerne, 
with  a  population  of  346.872;  the  39th  Dis- 
trict consisting  of  Westmoreland,  with  a 
poptUatlon  of  362.629,  ore  each  represented 
by  1  senator.  The  I4th  District  consisting  of 
Carbon,  Monroe,  Pike,  and  Wayne,  with  a 
population  of  129,851;  the  36th  District  con- 
sisting of  Bedford,  Ftilton,  and  Somerset, 
with  a  population  of  130,498;  the  33d  District 
consisting  of  Franklin  and  Adams,  with  a 
population  of  140,078;  the  48th  District  con- 
sisting of  Elk,  Forest,  Clarion,  and  Venango, 
with  a  population  of  144,316;  the  23d  District 
consisting  of  Bradford.  Susquehanna,  Tioga, 
Wyoming,  and  Sullivan,  with  a  population  of 
147,740.  are  each  represented  by  1  senator. 
In  the  examples  Just  cited,  senators  from  the 
lOth,  20th,  and  89th  Districts  each  represent 
more  than  two  times  as  many  people  as  do 
senators  from  each  of  the  other  districts. 

In  ReynoUU  v.  Sims,  377  U.S.  — ,  — ,  84  S. 
Ct.  1382.  1882  (1984),  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  said:  "If  a  State  should 
provide  that  the  votes  of  cltlsens  In  one  part 
of  the  State  should  be  given  2  times,  or  5 
times,  or  10  times  the  weight  of  votes  of 
citizens  in  another  part  of  the  State.  It  could 
hardly  be  contended  that  the  right  to  vote  In 
the  disfavored  areas  had  not  been  effectively 
diluted." 

Careful  consideration  of  the  entire  legisla- 
tive districting  scheme  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Senate,  including  not  tMily  the  districts 
which  w«  have  cited  above,  but  other  dis- 
tricts as  well,  requires  us  to  conclude  that 
the  act  of  January  9,  1M4,  No.  S,  which  pro- 
vides for  reapportionment  of  the  senate  by 
substantially  diluting  tha  right  to  vote  ot 
Individuals  In  some  districts  when  compared 
with  the  rif^ts  of  voters  In  other  districts. 
falls  to  meet  the  requli  ements  at  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  bs  Untied 
States. 


In^lght  of  our  conclusion  that  the  acts 
of  January  9,  1964,  Nos.  1  and  3,  are  con- 
stitutionally Insufficient,  we  have  given  much 
consideration  to  the  remedy  which  should 
be  granted.  Recent  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  make  it 
clesj-  that  It  Is  for  us  to  determine  "whether 
the  Imminence  of  the  1064  •  •  •  general 
elections  requires  tl  e  utilisation  of  the  ap- 
portionment scheme  contained"  In  those  acts 
notwithstanding  their  Invalidity,  as  the  fol- 
lowing   excerpts    indicate: 

"Since  primary  responsibility  for  legisla- 
tive apportionment  rests  with  the  legislature 
Itself  and  since  adequate  tin>e  exists  in  which 
the  Maryland  General  Assembly  can  act,  the 
Maryland  coxirts  need  feel  obliged  to  take 
further  afBrmatlve  action  only  If  the  legis- 
lature falls  to  enact  a  constitutionally  valid 
state  legislative  apportionment  scheme  In  a 
timely  fashion  after  being  afforded  a  further 
opportunity  by  the  courts  to  do  so.  How- 
ever, under  no  circumstances  should  the  1966 
election  of  members  of  the  Maryland  Legis- 
lature be  permitted  to  be  conducted  pur- 
stiant  to  the  existing  or  any  other  uncon- 
stitutional plan.  We  therefore  reverse  the 
judgment  of  the  Mairyland  court  of  appeals, 
aXkd  remand  the  case  to  that  court  for  further 
prooeedlngs  not  Inconsistent  with  the  views 
stated  here  and  in  our  opinion  In  Reynolds 
V.  Sims.''  Marnland  Committee  for  Fair  Rep- 
reaentation  v.  Tatoea,  377  U.S,  — ,  — .  84  S.Ct. 
1442,    1463-68    (1964). 

"Since  all  members  of  both  houses  of  the 
New  Tork  Legislature  will  be  elected  In  No- 
vember 1964,  the  court  below,  acting  under 
eqnitable  principles,  mtist  now  determine 
whether,  becatise  of  the  Inunlnence  of  that 
election  and  In  order  to  give  the  New  Tork 
Legislature  an  opportunity  to  fashion  a  oon- 
sUtutlonally  valid  legislative  apportionment 
plan,  it  would  be  desirable  to  permit  the 
1904  election  of  legislators  to  be  conducted 
pursuant  to  tha  existing  provisions,  or  wheth- 
er under  th*  circumstances  the  effectuation 
of  appellants'  right  to  a  properly  weighted 


voice  in  the  election  of  State  legislators 
should  not  be  delayed  beyond  the  1964  elec- 
tion." WMCA.  Inc.  T.  Lomenzo.  377  JJ3.  — . 
— ,  84  S  Ct.  1418,  1439  ( 1964) . 

"Since  the  apportionment  of  seats  In  the 
Colorado  Legislature  •  •  •  falls  to  comport 
with  the  requirements  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause,  the  decision  below  must  be  re- 
versed. Beyond  what  we  said  In  our  opinion 
In  Reynolds,  we  express  no  views  on  ques- 
*tlons  relating  to  remedies  at  the  present  time. 
On  remand,  the  district  court  must  now  de- 
termine whether  the  inominence  of  the  1964 
primary  and  general  elections  requires  that 
utilisation  of  the  apportionment  scheme  con- 
tained In  the  constitutional  amendment  be 
permitted,  for  purposes  of  those  electloiu,  or 
whether  the  circumstances  In  Colorado  are 
such  that  appellants'  right  to  cast  adequate- 
ly weighted  votes  for  members  of  the  State 
legislature  can  practicably  be  effectuated  In 
1964."  Luciu  V.  Forty-Fourth  General  At- 
Bcmbly  of  State  of  ColormOo.  877  UJ5.  — ,  — , 
— ,  84  S.Ct.  1472,  1487-88  (1964) . 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature cannot  properly  act  to  reapportion  It- 
self In  the  Bh(»^  time  remaining  before  the 
election  of  November  8,  1984,  and  months 
after  the  April  28,  1964,  primary  election. 
We  do  believe,  however.  tAiat  Hie  legtslature 
made  an  earnest  effort  to  reapportion  Itself 
In  1988.  Unfortunately,  it  was  then  without 
the  benefit  o<  the  views  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  expressed  in  the 
Reynolds  cases  and  without  an  interpreta- 
tion by  this  Court  of  important  and  relevant 
provisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  constitution. 
Serious  disruption  of  orderly  State  eleetlon 
proceeees  and  basic  governmental  functions 
would  result  from  immediate  action  by  any 
Judicial  tribunal  restraining  or  interfering 
with  the  normal  operation  of  the  election 
machinery  at  this  late  date.  The  legislature 
should  not  be  denied  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  enact  new  reapportionment  legis- 
lation. We.  therefore,  hold  that  the  1964 
election  of  Pennsylvania  legislators  should 
and  must  be  conducted  pursuant  to  the  acts 


196Jt^ 

of  January  9,  1964,  Nos.  1  and  2.»  Under  no 
c^^tances,  however,  may  the  1»««^  Sec- 
tion of  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legls- 
Uture  be  conducted  pursuant  to  a  consU- 
tutlonally  Invalid  plan. 

The  task  of  reapportionment  is  not  only 
the  responslbUlty  of  the  legislature;  it  Is  also 
a  funcUon  which  can  be  best  accomplished 
bv  that  elected  branch  of  government.  The 
composition  of  the  legislature,  the  knowl- 
edge which  its  members  from  every  part  of 
the  State  bring  to  its  deliberations,  its  tech- 
niques for  gathering  information,  and  other 
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"These    acts    represent    considerable    Im- 
provement   over    previous    legislation.      The 
hearing  Judge,  In  his  findings  of  fact,  said: 
"The    last    apportionment    of    the    senate 
nrlor  to  the  1963  Apportionment  Act  afore- 
Uid  was  under  the  act  of  May  10,  1921.  Pub- 
lic Law  449    as  amended  by  act  of  Apr.  26, 
1923    Public  Law  106  (26  PJ3.  2201).    Under 
said   1921-23   acts,  Philadelphia  was  divided 
Into  eight  senatorial  districts,  which  under 
1921    [8lcl    popiUatlon    statistics   ranged    in 
percentage   ot   district    population    to    total 
Philadelphia   population    from   a  low    of   7.1 
percent  (third  district)  to  a  high  of  15.6  per- 
cent   (eighth  dlsUlct).     This  Imbalance  of 
district  percentages  to  total  Philadelphia  fig- 
ures became  successively  more  marked  with 
each  decennial   census.     Under   1960  census 
figures,  the  range  Is  from  a  low  of  2.5  per- 
cent (third  district)  to  a  high  of  26.1  percent 
(eighth  district) ." 

Under  the  1964  act,  this  imbalance  of  dis- 
trict percentages   in  Philadelphia  has  been 
largely    corrected.      (The    ratio    per    senator 
is   226  387—11.319.366    divided    by    50).      For 
example,  the  third  district  with  l  senator  now 
has  a  population  of  261,415  while  the  eighth 
district  has  a  population  of  248,372.    Several 
other  examples  of  districts  in  which  imbal- 
ances were  corrected  are:    District  No.  38, 
which  had  a  population  of  134,345  per  sena- 
tor    now    has   a   population   of   233,003    per 
senator;   district  No.  40,  which  had  a  popu- 
lation of  828,713,   now  has  a  population  of 
241633   per  senator;    district  No.  42,   which 
had  a  population  of  109.140,  now  has  a  popu- 
lation  of   226,269    per    senator;    district   No. 
43    which  had  a  population  of  167,955,  now 
has    a    population    of    237,367    per    senator; 
district  No.  44,  which  had  a  population   of 
338  549,    now    has    a    population    of    233,086: 
district  No.  45  which  had  a  population  of 
509.886,  now  has  a  population  of  222,104. 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  where  the 
ratio  per  representative  is  54.150   (11.319.368 
divided   among   209   members)    or   56.597    (if 
the    population    Is    divided    by    200).    many 
population  disparities  were  lessened.     Sev- 
eral  examples  can  be  cited:    District  No.  2 
in  Allegheny  County,  which  had  a  population 
of  29,883  per  representative,  now  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  60,890  per  representative;  district 
No.  3  in  Allegheny  County,  which  had  a  pop- 
ulation of   38,804,   now  has  a  population  of 
49  644  per  representative;    district  No.  16  to 
Allegheny  County,  which  had  a  popiUatlon  of 
75  506,  now  has  a  population  of  61,088  per 
representative;   district  No.   16  In  Allegheny 
County,   which   had   a  population   of  74,466, 
now  has  a  population  of  60,322  per  repre- 
sentative;   Beaver    County    District    No.    1, 
which  had  a  population  of  76.162.  now  has  a 
population  of  51.261;  district  No.  2  in  Bucks 
County,  wliich  had  a  populaUon  of  139,293, 
now  has  a  population  of  71,662;  district  No. 
26  in  Philadelphia  County,  which  had  a  pop- 
ulation of  36,459,  now  has  a  population  of 
60.106;    district    No.    1    in    Chester    County, 
which  had  a  population  of  48,034,  now  has 
a  population  of  62,912;   while  district  No.  2 
in  Chester  County,  which  had  a  population 
of   80  787,  now  has  a  population  of   62392; 
and  district  No.  3  in  Delaware  County,  which 
had  a  population  of  90.026.  now  has  a  popu- 
lation of  68.485. 


factors  inherent  In  the  legislative  process, 
make  it  the  most  appropriate  body  for  the 
drawing  of  lines  dividing  the  State  Into  sen- 
atorial and  reprewsntatlv*  districts.  We  «- 
oect.  therefore,  that  the  general  aasemWy 
will  enact  reapportionment  legislation  in 
accOTdance  with  constitutional  require- 
ments. 

vn 

In  order  to  prevent  undue  confusion  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  assigned  the  pri- 
mary task  of  reapportionment,  we  feel  oom- 
peUed  to  discuss  several  provisions  of  the 
constitution  of  Pennsylvania  as  weU  as  to 
comment  upon  certoln  aspects  of  the  opin- 
ion filed  by  the  district  court. 

Article  n,  section  16,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
consUtutlon,  which  relates  to  senatorial 
dUtrlcts,    provides: 

"The  State  shall  be  divided  Into  50  sena- 
torial districts  of  compact  and  contiguous 
territory  as  nearly   equal   in   population   as 
may  be  and  each  district  shall  be  entitled  to 
elect  one  senator.     Each  county  containing 
one  or  more  ratios  of  population  shall  be  en- 
tlUed  to  one  senator  for  each  ratio,  and  to 
an  addltonal  senator  for  a  surplus  popula- 
tion exceeding  three-fifths  ot  a  ratio,  but  no 
county  shall  form  a  separate  district  unless 
it  Shall  contain  four-fifths  of  a  ratio,  except 
where  the  adjoining  counties  are  each  entl- 
Ued   to    one   or   more   Senators,   when   such 
county  may  be  assigned   a  senator  on  less 
than  four-filths  and  and  exceeding  one-half 
of  a  ratio;    and  no  county  shall  be  divided 
unless  entitled  to  two  or  more  Senators.     No 
city  or  county  shall  l>e  entitled  to  separate 
representation    exceeding    one-sixth    of    the 
whole  numt>er  of  senators.     No  ward,  bor- 
ough, or  township   shall  be  divided  In  the 
formation  of  a  district.    The  senatorial  ratio 
shall  be  ascertained  by  dividing  the  whole 
population  of  the  State  by  the  number  60." 
The  first  sentence  of  section  16  embraces 
fully  the  population  principle  expressed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In 
the  Reynolds  cases.    The  ConsUtutlon-s  in- 
tenUon    to    make    population    the    starting 
point  and  controlling  criterion  in  senatorial 
districting  is  manifest  and  mandatory.     It 
acknowledges  what  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  also  acknowledged,  "that  it 
is  a  practical  ImpossibUlty  to  arrange  legis- 
lative   dlstrlcU    so    that    each    one    has    an 
identical  number  of  residents,  or  citizens,  or 
voters,""  by  providing  that  the  senatorial 
districts  "should  so  as  nearly  equal  In  popu- 
lation as  may  be."    But  this  phrase  cannot 
and  must  not  be  construed  to  permit  substan- 
tial dilution  of  the  right  to  vote.     It  is  our 
view  that  section   16.  when  construed  as  a 
whole,  demands  that  Senate  apportionment 
legislation  respect  county  lines  and  Unes  of 
other  pollUcal  «ubdlvl8lon«  (such  as  wards, 
boroughs,   and   townships),   insofar   as   pos- 
sible, without  doing  violence  to  the  popula- 
tion principle  enunciated  by  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section   16  and  also  by  the  14tn 
amendment    to    the    Federal    Constitution. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
said : 

"A  State  may  legitimately  desire  to  main- 
tain  the  integrity  of  various  political  sub- 
divisions, insofar  as  possible,  and  provide 
for  compact  districts  of  contiguous  territory 
in  designing  a  legislative  apportionment 
scheme  Valid  considerations  may  xmderlie 
such  aims  Indiscriminate  districting,  with- 
out any  regard  for  political  subdivision  or 
natural  or  historical  botmdary  lines,  may  be 
little  more  than  an  open  invitation  to  par- 
tisan gerrymandering.  •  •  •  Whatever  the 
means  of  accomplishment,  the  overriding 
objective  must  be  substantial  equality  of 
populaUon  among  the  various  districts,  so 
t^t  the  vote  of  any  citizen  Is  approximately 
equal  in  weight  to  that  of  any  other  citizen 
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In  the  State."    Reynolda  ▼.  Sims.  877  UB.  — . 
84  Supreme  Court  1882,  1890  (1964) . 

We  hold,  tharefore.  that  article  n.  section 
18  <rf  th«  PennsylTanla  constitution  requires 
that  senatorial  rMipportiomnent  legislation 
must  maintain  the  integrity  of  counties  and 
other  political  subdivisions.  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible and  must  provide  for  compact  districts 
of  contiguous  territory,  subject  always  to  the 
overriding  objective  and  mandate  that  such 
districts  shall  be  "as  nearly  equal  In  popula- 
tion as  may  be."  We  must  emphasize  that^if 
necessary,  any  political  subdivision  ot  subdi- 
visions may  be  divided  or  combined  in  the 
formation  of  districts  where  the  population 
nrinciple  cannot  otherwise  be  satisfied 
Purtiiermore,  tiie  number  of  "f^f °"  P«'^ 
TXJlltical  subdivision  may  not  be  limited  11 
such  limitation  violates  the  equal -population 

''^iStlcle'n,  section  17.  of  the  Pennsylvania 
constitution,  which  relates  to  the  house  of 
representatives,  provides: 

"The  members  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives shall  be  apport;loned  "no^^.^!„»fJ*/^^ 
counties,  on  a  ratio  obtained  by  dl^^ing  the 
copulation  of  the  State  as  ascertained  by  the 
mist  recent  UJS.  census  by  200^  ^^^J^  ,f»^^'.I 
containing  less   than   five  ratios   shall   have 
OTie  repre^ntatlve  for  every  full  ratio,  and  an 
additional  representative  when  the  surplus 
exceeds  half  a  ratio;  but  ^^^^^  «?^J^^y  '^^^^ 
have    at    least    one    representative.     Every 
county  containing  five  ratios  or  more  shall 
have  one  representative  for  every  full  ratio^ 
Every  city  containing  a  population  ^l^itL^^^ 
ratio  shall  elect  separately  its  proport,ion  of 
the  representatives  aUotted  to  Uie  county  m 
which  it  is  located.     Every  city  entiUed  to 
moJ^  Uxan  4  representatives,  and  every  county 
having  over  100.000  inhabitants  shall  be  di- 
vided   Into   districts   of    compact    «^f    con- 
tiguous  territory,  each  distinct  to  elect   Us 
proportion  of  representatives  according  to  Its 
J^p^atlon.  but  no  dlstirlct  shall  elect  more 
than  4  representatives." 

It  is  clear  tiiat  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 17  is  in  accord  with  the  requirements 
of  tbe  Federal  Constitution,  "expressly 
recognizes  Uie  equal -population  Prtnclple  as 
tiie  controlling  factor  in  apportioning  the 
house  of  representatives.  Division  of  the 
S^^latVon  of  the  State  by  200  supplies  "a 
^tio"  and  a  starting  point  in  the  construc- 
tion of  districts.  In  conti-ast  to  section  16 
which  provides  for  a  fixed  number;  i.e..  &o 
senatorial  dlsti-lcts"  witii  each  dlftrict  en- 
titled to  elect  one  senator.'  nothing  In  sec- 
tion 17  precludes  the  establUhment  of  a 
house  or  representatives  consisting  of  more 
than  200  members,  provided,  of  course,  the 
eaual -population  rule  is  observed. 

The     reqiilrement     that     apportionment 
should  be  among  the  several  counties  fur- 
ther signifies  an  intention  to  respect  county 
lines    and    to    utilize    counties    as    unite    ol 
representation  to  the  maximum  extent  con- 
sistent With  the  equal-population  principle. 
Indeed,   section   17.   when   considered   as    a 
whole    demands  that  the  botmdarles  of  all 
political  subdivisions  t>e  respected  when  not 
to  conflict  with   the  overriding  population 
principle.    It  must  be  Interpreted  to  require 
Uiat  cotintles  with  small  populations,  if  nec- 
essary  be  Joined  with  other  counties  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  and  sharing  a  representa- 
tive    We  hold  that  no  provision  of  section 
17  prohibits  the  dlvUlon  or  combination  of 
counties  in  the  formation  of  districts  where 
the  population  principle  cannot  otherwise  be 
satisfied. 

Although  the  opinion  of  the  district  court 
sought  to  anticipate  some  of  the  require- 
ments laid  down  by  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  we 
feel  that  it  differs  in  some  material  respecte 
from  the  views  contained  in  those  controUing 
decisions.  Throughout  the  district  court's 
opinion  runs  the  theme  that  11  there  is 
equality  of  representation  as  between  rural 
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group*  of  counttea  on  Uie  one  h&nd  and 
urban  groups  of  ooimtles  on  Ute  other,  then 
Pennsylvania  will  be  apportioned  conatitu- 
tlonally.*t  With  thla  theme  we  cannot  agree. 
Unconstitutional  dlaerlmlnatlon  may  exist 
Irrespective  of  the  rural  or  urban  character 
of  the  underrepreeented  or  overrepresented 
district.  Those  whoee  taak  It  Is  to  reap- 
portion the  Penneylvanla  Legislature  must 
approach  their  aaalgnnkent  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  are  to  create  districts 
which  are  as  nearly  eqiutl  In  population  as 
is   practicable. 

"By  holding  that  as  a  Federal  constitu- 
tional requisite  both  houses  of  a  State  legis- 
lature must  be  apportioned  on  a  popula- 
tion basis,  we  mean  that  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  requires  that  a  State  make  an 
honest  and  good  faith  effort  to  construct 
districts.  In  both  houaea  of  lt«  legislature, 
as  nearly  of  equal  population  as  is  prac- 
ticable." Reynold*  v.  Sima,  377  US  — .  — . 
84   S.   Ct.    1382.    1389-1390    (1964). 

Furthermore,  the  district  court  announced 
that  it  would  not  Invalidate  unequal  repre- 
sentation resulting  from  use  of  the  county 
as  a  district,  provided  that  the  disparity  from 
the  norm  does  not  exceed  one-half  of  a  ratio. 
In  our  view,  the  establishment  of  a  rigid 
mathmnaUcal  standard  Is  inappropriate  in 
evaluating  the  constitutional  validity  of  a 
State  legislative  apportionment  scheme.  In 
.Roman  v.  Sinooek.  S77  UJ8.  — ,  —  n  21.  84 
S.  Ct.  14«a,  1470  n.  21  (1964).  the  Supreme 
Court  pointed  out  that  the  lower  court  in 
that  case  had  suggested  that  population- 
based  variance  ratios  snuller  than  1  Vj  to  1 
would  presumably  comport  with  minimal 
constitutional  requisites,  while  ratios  In  ex- 
cess thereof  would  necessarily  Involve  devia- 
tions from  population-based  apportionment 
too  extreme  to  be  constitutionally  sustain- 
able.   The  Court  said ; 

"CXir  affirmation  of  the  decision  belo'w  is 
not  meant  to  indicate  approval  of  the  district 
court's  attempt  to  state  in  mathematical  lan- 
guage the  constitutionally  permissable 
Ixjunds  of  discretion  in  deviating  from  ap- 
portionment according  to  population.  In  our 
view  the  problem  does  not  lend  Itself  to 
any  such  uniform  formula,  and  It  Is  neither 
practicable  near  desirable  to  establish  rigid 
mathematical  standards  for  evaluating  the 
constitutional  validity  of  a  State  legislative 
apportionment  scheme  under  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause.  Rather,  the  proper  Judicial 
approach  Is  to  ascertain  whether,  under  the 
particular  circumstances  existing  In  the  in- 
dividual State  whoee  legislative  apportion- 
ment is  at  Issue,  there  has  been  a  falthfvil 
adherence  to  a  plan  of  population -based  rep- 
resentation, with  such  minor  deviations  only 
as  may  occur  in  recognizing  certain  factors 
that  are  free  from  any  taint  of  arbitrariness 
or  discrimination." 

Finally,  the  opinion  of  the  district  covirt 
declared  that  there  is  a  discrimination  In 
voting  iK)wer  when  voters  may.  by  reason 
of  the  arrangement  of  legislative  districts, 
vote  for  two,  or  three,  or  even  four  repre- 
sentatives, while  others  are  restricted  to  vot- 
ing for  one  only.  Language  which  appears 
in  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Warren  in 
Reynolds,  and  other  cases,  indicates  that  the 
presence  of  some  multimember  districts  in 
one  legislative  house  is  not  per  se  uncon- 
stitutional: 


^  This,  of  course,  is  not  so.  since  Inequali- 
ties may  exist  between  urban  or  rural  dis- 
tricts themselves. 


"One  body  could  be  composed  of  single- 
member  districts  while  the  other  could  have 
at  least  some  multimember  dUtricta."  Jtey- 
noidt  ».  Sinu.  877  UJ3.  — .  — .  84  S.  Ct.  1362, 
1380  <ll>64). 

"Slngle-memtier  districts  may  be  the  rule 
in  one  State,  while  another  State  might  de- 
sire to  achieve  some  flexibility  by  creating 
multimember  or  floterlal  districts."  Id.  at 
— .  84  S.  Ct.  at  1380. 

"We  do  not  intimate  that  apportionment 
schemes  which  provide  for  the  at-large  elec- 
tion of  a  number  of  legislators  from  a  county, 
or  any  political  Bubdivlslon.  are  constitution- 
ally defective."  Lucas  v.  Forty-Fourth.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  State  of  Colorado,  377  U.S. 
—  n.31.  84  3.  Ct.  1472.  1483  n.  21  (19S4). 

While  we  do  not  believe  that  the  creation 
of  multimember  districts  of  itaelf,  would 
violate  the  Federal  Constitution  simply  be- 
cause the  voters  in  a  particular  district 
(Where  Justified  by  population)  would  vote 
for  two  or  more  representatives  while  those 
in  another  district  would  vote  for  a  lesser 
number,  we  do  believe  that  a  legislative 
scheme  which  creates  single-member  dis- 
tricts and  multimember  districts  in  an  ar- 
bitrary manner  would  be  objectionable.  We 
would  agree  with  the  district  court,  however, 
that  in  the  absence  of  any  reasonable  Jus- 
tification (historical  or  otherwise) ,  such  dis- 
tricting might  be  the  result  of  gerryman- 
dering for  partisan  advantage  and.  In  that 
event,  would  be  arbitrary  and  capricious  In 
light  of  the  constitutional  pitfalls  Inherent 
In  such  a  districting  scheme,  it  would  be 
more  prudent  to  approach  the  matter  of  ap- 
portionment by  setting  up  single-member 
districts  unless  valid  and  compelling  reasons 
exist  which  require  the  creatldn  of  some 
multimember  districts. 

Our  interpretation  of  the  relevant  provi- 
sions of  the  Pennsylvania  Constitution 
makes  mandatory  only  such  requirements  as 
are  In  harmony  with  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  We 
hope  the  dUBcult  and  complex  task  of  the 
legislature  will  be  clarified  by  he  guidelines 
set  out  In  this  opinion  as  well  as  by  the 
Reynolds  cases. 

We  have  Indicated  that  It  Is  our  expecta- 
tion that  the  legislature  will  proceed  in 
timely  fashion  to  enact  reapportionment  laws 
which  conform  to  constitutional  require- 
ments. We  must  recognize,  however,  that 
If  the  general  assembly  falls  to  act  in  a 
timely  fashion,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  take 
necessary  affirmative  action  to  Insure  that 
the  1966  election  of  Pennsylvania  legislators 
will  be  conducted  pursuant  to  a  constitu- 
tionally valid  plan.  Proper  regard  for  our 
responsibility  compels  us  to  retain  Jurisdic- 
tion of  this  matter  pending  legislative 
action." 

Should  the  legislature  fall  to  enact  a  con- 
stitutionally valid  plan  of  reapportionment 
as  soon  as  practical,  but  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 1,  1965,  we  shall  take  such  action  as 
may  be  appropriate  In  light  of  the  then  ex- 
isting situation. 

Jurisdiction  retained  in  accordance  with 
this  opinion.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Bell  Joins  n 
the  opinion  of  the  court  and  also  files  a  con- 
curring opinion. 


*•  Since  a  new  scheme  of  legislative  dis- 
tricting for  the  entire  State,  Including  Bucks 
County,  must  be  devised  In  accordance  with 
the  principles  we  have  outlined,  it  is  un- 
necessary for  us  to  reach  the  specific  Issues 
raised  by  the  Intervenors. 
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coNcuaaiNc  opinion 
(By  C.J.  Bell) 

I  Join  In  the  very  able  opinion  which 
Justice  Roberts  has  written  for  the  court 
However.  I  am  Impelled  to  express  addi- 
tional views  In  the  faint  hope  that  one  or 
more  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  may  thereby  be  Induced  to 
change  or  modify  their  viewpoint  on  the 
subject  of  reapportionment. 

I  shall  first  discuss  the  question  of  con- 
stitutionality and  then  the  point  which  I 
believe  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  overlooked — namely,  the  depriva- 
tion and  dilution  of  the  voice,  the  vote,  and 
the  representation  of  minority  groups  mm  a 
result  of  that  Court's  recent  reapportionment 
decisions. 

The  new  concept  of  reapportionment  and 
the  Justlclabllty  by  courts  of  questions  of 
congressional  and  legUlatlve  redUtricting. 
commenced  with  Bo/cer  v.  Corr,  300  U.S.  186. 
which  held  that  State  apportionment  and  re- 
apportionment presented  a  Justiciable  ques- 
tion The  limited  effect  of  Baker  v.  Corr  was 
pointed  out  by  Chief  Justice  Warren  in 
Reynolds  v.  Sims,  877  U.S.  583.  656:  "In 
Baker  •  •  •  We  Intimated  no  view  as  to  the 
proper  constitutional  standards  for  evaluat- 
ing the  validity  of  a  State  legislative  appor- 
tionment scheme  " 

The  apfjeallng  slogan  which  Is  now  so  often 
relied  upon,  namely,  "one  person,  one  vote.' 
was  first  enunciated  In  Gray  v.  Sanders.  372 
US  368,  381^.  and  reiterated  In  Reynolds  v 
Sxm.t.  supra,  page  568.  This  slogan  is  sus- 
ceptible of  so  many  different  meanings  that 
It  Is  in  reality  meaningless.  .  Every  person 
who  U  qualified  to  vote  Is  entitled,  of  course 
to  one  vote  and  one  vote  only;  but  in  scores 
of  different  matters.  In  business.  In  public 
affairs,  in  Government,  in  senatorial  and  In 
presidential  elections  and  in  practical  life, 
the  result  is  often  not  based  or  decided  solely 
on  arithmetic,  and  the  vote  of  one  person 
Is  sometimes  more  Important  and  weightier 
than  the  votes  at  many  or  cf  all  those  op- 
posed No  contention  of  "dilution"  can 
alter  these  practicalities  of  life. 

In  Reynolds  v.  Sims  and  in  the  five  ac- 
companying decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  construing  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
(and  Incidentally  the  race  and  color  pro- 
visions of  the  15th  amendment)  to  the  Oon- 
sUtutlon  of  the  United  States,  the  Court 
clarified  and  expanded  what  It  meant  by 
"one  person,  one  vote."  It  held.  Inter  alia, 
that   In   a  bicameral   legislature  each   house 
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i^tiat  be  apportioned  or  districted  (1)  «ub- 
Sfu£?y  to  accordance  with  population; 
\^  (21(a)  with  out  invldlotis  ^portlon- 
!^t.  or  (to)  «l"uUon  of  the  vote  of  cUt^n. 
"S^VcL  part  of  the  Stat.  OTln  one 
d^ct  or  poUttcal  unit  of  the  State,  as  com- 
pared with  others. 

*>arthermore,  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  supra;  and 
The  Maryland  Committee  v.  Tawes.  —  T3S. 
__  84  S  Ct  1442:  and  Gray  v.  Sanders.  372 
TT«  868  881:  and  YM.CA.  v.  Lomenzo.  — 
S  8  -'84  8  Ct.  1418;  decided,  in  effect,  that 
it^ras  unoonsUtutlonal  for  the  people  of  a 
BtiuTor  for  a  State  legislature  to  allot  one 
feoresentatlve  or  one  senator  to  each  of  the 
counue.  or  political  division.  In  that  8ta^ 
even  though  additional  representatives  or 
^nato«  were  allotted  to  the  more  populous 
TounU^^r  political  divisions.  The  Court 
:r«jected  I^y  analogy  J?  the  e^tor^  coU 

rt^e^a?t:r%^^°^^-r"iforT;:i 

evei^one  kn^v«.)  two  Senators  to  each  State 
aid  at  least  one  RepresentaUve  to  each  State 
reAriSTof  population.  It  la  with  a  heavy 
SS.  tSrefoS  that  I  am  compelled,  by  the 
?^t  declalons  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
^  UnlSS  States,  to  hold  that  certain  parts 
S  aS^on  16  and  section  17  of  article  U  of 
SLnnS^ly)  century  old  constitution  of 
^rJS!^  •«  unconatltutlcmal  Und« 
the  form  and  kind  of  government  established 
S  o^  constitution.  Pennsylvania  has  grown 
prosperous  and  great,  and  our  P««Pi*-  ^^ 
Sr^r«ceptions.  have  been  satisfied,  happy 
a^d  proud  to  have  such  a  RepubUcan  form  of 
government. 

It  can  be  accurately  said  that  no  decision 
of  Uie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
°n  Uie  last  hundred  years  has  ever  disturbed, 
dlamayed  and  confuaed  Congressmen,  legisla- 
tors. Oovemors,  Judges,  lawyers,  and  ordinary 
mixens  a.  hai  Uie  novel  and  revolutionary 
decision  in  the  Reynolds  group  of  cases.    The 
form    and    scheme    of    Oovernment    of    the 
United  SUtes.  which  at  various  tlmea  ha* 
been  the  admiration  of  the  clvUlied  world, 
was  created  and  based  upon  the  foundation 
rock  of  three  separate.  Independent,  yet  In- 
tertwined, coordinate,  coequal  branches  of 
Government,  with  lU  Inherent  fundamental 
concept  of  checks  and  balances.    Under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States:    (1)   The 
executive   branch   administers   our   Govern- 
ment and  "takes  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed";    (2)    the  legislative  branch. 
Including  the  Congreaa  (and  the  leglalatimi 
of   each   State)    are   aolely   vested   with   the 
legislative  power,  namely,  the  power  to  enact 
laws  and  legislation;    (8)    the  third  branch, 
namely,  the  courts,  are  vested  with  the  power 
and  duty  to  Interpret  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws — not  to  execute  or  enact  or  revise 
the  laws  or  the  Constitution,  beneficial   as 
that  would  sometimes  be.    This,  our  revered 
aystem  of  government,'  with  Its  basic  funda- 
mentals of  checks  and   balances,  has  been 
radically  changed  by  the  recent  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  which,  under  the  guise  of 
Interpretation  (and  In  the  belief  that  their 
actions  and  decisions  are  In  the  beet  Interest 
of  our  country)  have  amended  and  rewritten 
the  Constitution   of  the  United  States  and 
Invalidated  the  constitutions  of  most  of  the 
States  of  the  Union. 

The  Supreme  Court  has.  In  effect,  declared 
unconstitutional  and  Invalidated  and  out- 
lawed the  present  allocation  of  Congressmen. 
Representotlves.  and  State  senators  In  near- 
ly every  State  In  the  Union— especially  those 
SUtes  which  have  a  bicameral  government, 
or   base    their    allocations   of    Congressmen. 


ReoresentatlTss.    and    State    senators    on    a 
county  or  similar  political  unit  basU.     Un- 
der no  prorlsion  of  ths  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  nor  at   tbe   oonstitution   of 
Pennsylvania  U  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  a  super  Congress  or  a  super 
legislature,  nor  U  It  given  the  right  or  power 
to  amend  or  rewrite  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  the  constitution  of  Penn- 
sylvania.   That  right  and  power  la,  without 
the  slightest  doubt,  reserved  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  Congress,  or  to 
the  States.    Notwithstanding  a  little  Up  serv- 
ice as  to  the  right  of  a  State  leglslatvu-e  to 
divide  a  State  Into  different  districts  for  the 
senate  and  the  house  and  also  for  different 
terms provided  there  la  no  invldioua  or  un- 
fair  districting   and   no  dilution   of   votes — 
the  Court  completely  disregards  and  discards 
history,  tradition,  geography,  local  Interests 
and   local   problema.   differences   In   dialects 
and  language.  In  customs,  in  Ideas  and  ideals 
in  each  State  and  also  In  many  parts  of  each 
State.      In    Ueu   and   In   derogation    thereof, 
the  Court  requires  Congressmen  and  Repre- 
sentatives and  State  senators  to  be  districted 
and  selected  solely  on  an  arithmetical  pop- 
ulation basis,  i.e.,  substantially  equal  In  each 
political  district  or  political  division. 

One  of  the  tragic  results  which  we  believe 
has  been  overlooked  by  that  Court's  majority 
la  that  this  newly  devised  form  of  represent- 
ative Government  will  almost  inevitably  de- 
prive minority  groups  of  a  fair  and  effective 
representation  In  legislative  halU  of  their 
principle,  customs,  traditions,  their  parti- 
cular problems  and  desired  aolutlona,  and 
the  preaervatlon  of  their  cherlahed  way  of 
life.  Their  Interests  will  not  only  be  dUuted, 
they  will  be  In  practical  effect,  frequentiy 
completely  Ignored. 

This  la  so  far  removed  and  so  different 
from  what  the  people  In  tAch  State  of  the 
United  States  have  believed  In  and  cherished 
and  on  which  they  have  for  a  century  or 
more  based  their  Oovernment  and  their  way 
of  life,  that  In  the  words  of  Justice  Harlan 
this  brand  new  Interpretation  of  the  equal 
fwotection  clause  finds  no  support  and  no 
horn*  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States'  and  Is  "Incredible." 

Surely,  the  \injust  and  unjustifiable  leg- 
islative apportlonmenta,  aa  well  aa  the  po- 
litical gerrymandM-ing  In  certain  States  or 
In  certain  poUtlcal  divisions  of  a  State,  can 
IM  declared  tmconstltutlonal  and  prohibited 
without  this  wholesale  destruction  of  the 
age-old  Just  and  cherlahed  form  of  govern- 
ment which  has  prevailed  In  nearly  every 
State  In  the  Union.  With  due  respect,  lsn*t 
the  Oourfs  cure  worse  than  the  disease? 

My  views  and  my  fears  are  not  Imaginary. 
They  are  supported  by  public  expressions  In 
Congress,  In  State  leglaUturee,  In  the  press 
and  news  media  throughout  our  ooxmtry, 
and  most  lnqxjrtantiy,  by  Justices  o<  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  For 
example:  In  Baker  v.  Carr,  860  VS.  186,  267, 
Justice  Frankfurter  In  his  dissenting  opinion 
characterized  the  Court's  decision  (<m  the 
subject  of  reapptHiionment)  as  "  •  •  •  a 
massive  repudiation  of  the  experience  of  our 
whole  past  In  asserting  destructively  novel 
Judicial  power.  •    •    •  " 


»  Contrary  to  superficial  thinkers  and  com- 
mentators and  slogan  creators,  our  country 
has  republican  (not  democratic)  form  of  gov- 
ernment, with  a  democratic  way  of  life. 


•  If  the  Supreme  Court  (majority)  were 
logical  would  they  not  have  to  hold  that 
nearly  every  law  passed  and  nearly  every 
api)roprlation  made  In  the  last  hundred 
years  by  an  unconstitutionally  created  and 
imconatitutionally  elected  Congress  and  hy 
an  xmconstitutlonally  created  and  elected 
State  legislature,  are  unconstitutional  and 
void?  And  how  In  logic  can  an  unconstitu- 
tional Congress  or  an  tmconatitutional  State 
leglalature  atatutorily  provide  for  valid  and 
constitutional  elections? 


In  Reynolds  v.  Sims.  877  UJ3..  supra.  Jus- 
tice Harlan.  In  his  dissenting  <^Anlon,  said 
(pp.  607,   614-616,  626): 

"It  Is  incredible  that  Congress  would  have 
exacted  ratification  erf  the  14th  amendment 
as  the  price  of  readmlsalon,  would  have  stud- 
led  the  State  constitution  for  compliance 
with  the  amendment,  and  would  then  have 
disregarded  violations  of  It. 

"Today's  decisions  are  refuted  by  the  lan- 
ifuage  of  the  amendment  which  they  con- 
Bti^e  and  by  the  Inference  fairly  to  be  drawn 
from  subsequentiy  enacted  amendments 
They  are  unequivocally  refuted  by  history 
and  by  consistent  theory  and  practice  from 
the  time  of  the  adt^tlon  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment untU  today. 

"The  consequence  of  today's  decision  is 
that  in  all  but  the  handful  of  States  which 
may  already  satisfy  the  new  requirements 
the  local  district  court  ot  It  may  be  the 
State  courts  are  given  blanket  authority 
and  the  constitutional  duty  to  supervise  ap- 
portionment of  the  State  legislatures.  It  1b 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  Intolerable  and 
inappropriate  Interference  by  the  Judlclsj-y 
with    the    Independent    legislatures    of    the 

"For  when,  In  the  name  of  constitutional 
Interpretation,  the  Ooxirt  adds  something  to 
the  Constitution*  that  was  deliberately  ex- 
cluded from  It.  the  Court  In  reality  substi- 
tutes Its  view  of  what  should  be  so  for  the 
amending  process." 

In  Lttcas  v.  Colorado  General  Assemoiy,  — 
US  —  84  S.  Ct.  1472.  and  YM.CA..  Inc.  x. 
Lomemo,  supra.  Justice  Stewart.  Joined  by 
Justice  Clark,  termed  the  majority  reap- 
portionment decision  woefully  wrong  and 
further  said    (pp.  1429-1431): 

"To  put  the  matter  plainly,  there  la  noth- 
ing in  all  the  history  of  this  Court's  decl- 
Blona  which  supports  this  constitutional  rule. 
The  Court's  draconlan  pronouncement,  which 
makes    unconstitutional    the    legislatures    of 
most  of  the  50  States,  finds  no  support  In 
the  words  of  the  Constitution,  In  any  prior 
decision  of  this  CJourt.  or  In  the  176-year 
political  history  of  our  Federal  Union.    With 
£01  respect,  I  am  convinced  these  decisions 
mark  a  long  step  backward  Into  that  unhap- 
py era  when  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
this  CJourt  were  thought  by  many  to  have 
convinced  themselves  and   each   other  that 
the  demands  of  the  Constitution  were  to  be 
measured  not  by  what  It  says,  but  by  their 
own  notions  of  wise  poUtical  thetKy.     The 
rule  announced  today  Is  at  odds  with  long- 
established  principles  of  constitutional   ad- 
judication under  the  equal  protection  clause. 
and   It   stifles   values  of   local    Individuality 
and  Initiative  vital  to  the  character  of  the 
Federal  Union  which  It  was  the  genius  of  our 
ConstitutiCKi  to  create. 

"Instead,  the  Coiul;  says  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  equal  protection  clause  can  be 
met  In  any  State  only  by  the  uncritical,  sim- 
plistic, and  heavy-handed  application  of 
alxth-grade  arithmetic." 

In  Wesl>erry  v.  Sanders.  876  UB.  I,  Jxxstice 
Harlan,  dissenting,  said  (pp.  20-22,  42,  48)  : 
"I  had  not  expected  to  witness  the  day 
when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
would  render  a  decision  which  casts  grave 
doulrt  on  the  constitutionality  otf  the  com- 
position of  the  house  of  representatives.  It 
Is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  such  Is 
the  effect  of  today's  decision.  The  Coxirt's 
holding  that  the  Constitution  requires  States 
to  select  representatives  either  by  elections 
at  large  <w  by  elections  In  districts  composed 
'as  nearly  as  is  practicable'  of  equal  popula- 
ti<m  places  In  Jeopardy  the  seats  of  almost  all 
the  members  of  the  present  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. 


•We    may    add    "or    subtracts    s<Mnethlng 
frc»n  the  Constitution." 
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"TliiiB.  today's  decision  Impugns  the  valid- 
ity at  tb*  election  of  398  Representatives 
from  S7  States,  leaving  a  constitutional 
House  of  37  liCembers  now  sitting. 

"Only  a  demonstration  whlcn  could  not  be 
avoided  would  Justtfy  this  Coon  In  rendering 
a  decision  the  effect  at  which.  Inescapably  as 
I  see  It.  U  to  declare  constitutionally  defective 
the  very  composition  of  a  coordinate  branch 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  The  Court's 
opinion  not  only  falls  to  make  such  a  demon- 
stration. It  la  unsound  logically  on  Us  face 
and  demonstrably  tmsound  historically. 

"The  constitutional  right  which  the  Court 
creates  Is  manufactured  out  of  whole  cloth. 

"The  claim  for  Judicial  relief  In  this  case 
strikes  at  one  of  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  our  system  of  government,  the  separation 
of  powers.  In  upholding  that  claim,  the 
Court  attempts  to  effect  reforms  In  a  field 
which  the  Constitution,  as  plainly  as  can  be. 
has  committed  exclusively  to  the  political 
process. 

"This  Court,  no  less  than  all  other  branches 
of  the  Oovemment,  Is  bound  by  the  Consti- 
tution. •  •  •  The  stability  of  this  Institution 
ultimately  depends  not  only  upon  Its  being 
alert  to  keep  the  other  branches  of  govern- 
ment within  constitutional  bounds  but 
equally  upon  recognition  of  the  limitations 
on  the  Court's  own  functions  In  the  constitu- 
tional system." 

Cf.  also.  Justice  Black's  dissenting  Opinion 
In  Jackson  v.  Denno,  —  U.S.  — .  12  L.  Ed.  2d. 
908,  where  he  said  (page  934)  :  "I  think  that 
the  New  York  law  here  held  invalid  Is  In  full 
accord  with  all  the  guarantees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  and  that  It  should  not  be 
held  Invalid  by  this  Court  because  of  a  be- 
lief that  the  Cotu^  can  improve  on  the  Con- 
stitution." 

See  also.  Justice  Clark's  dissenting  opinion 
In  Fay  v.  Noia,  372  U.S.  391.  where  he  said 
(p.  448)  :  "•  •  •  But  the  Court  today  In 
releasing  Noia  makes  an  'abrupt  break'  not 
only  with  the  Constitution  and  the  statute 
but  alao  with  Its  past  decisions,  disrupting 
the  delicate  balance  of  federalism  so  fore- 
most In  the  minds  of  the  Pounding  Fathers 
and  so  uniquely  Important  In  the  field  of  law 
enforcement." 

Compare  also.  Justice  Stewart's  dissenting 
opinion  In  Escobedo  v.  lllinoit.  —  US  — .  12 
L  Ed.  3d  977.  where  he  said  (p.  988)  that 
the  majority  decision  was  "supported  by  no 
stronger  authority  than  its  own  rhetoric"; 
and  that  "the  Court  perverts  those  precious 
constitutional  guarantees." 

To  summarize:  Section  16  and  section  17 
of  article  n  of  the  constitution  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  act  of  January  9.  1964.  No  1. 
Public  Law  — .  26  P3  sec.  2221  (Supp  1983). 
axe  unconstitutional.  The  creation  of  sena- 
torial and  legislative  and  (by  virtue  of  au- 
thority from  Congfress) ,  congressional  dis- 
tricts is  a  niatter  for  the  legislature  and  not 
for  the  courts.  The  number^  composition, 
and  experience  of  the  legislature  In  this 
field  Is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  courts, 
which  are  not  only  devoid  at  "apportionment 
powers"  but  have  far  fewer  facilities  and  far 
less  resources  and  are  far  lees  qualified  than 
a  legislature. 

I  would  require  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  enaet  a  constitutionally  valid 
plan  of  reapportionment  as  soon  as  prac- 
tical, but  not  later  than  September  1,  1965. 
The  new  Reapportionment  Act  should  pro- 
vide Bubatantlally  as  follows:  "The  State 
shall  be  divided  Into  60  senatorial  districts 
of  compact  and  contiguous  territory  as  nearly 
equal  in  population  as  Is  practicable  and 
each  district  shall  be  entitled  to  elect  one 
senator,  who  shall  serve  for  a  period  of  4 
years.  No  county  or  political  subdivision 
shall  be  divided  In  the  formation  of  a  dis- 
trict unless  the  practicalities  compel  such 
division. 

"The  house  of  representatives  shall  be 
elected  for  a  period  of  2  years.    For  purposes 


of  representation  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, the  State  shall  be  divided  Into 
legislative  districts  at  compact  and  contig- 
uous territory  and  the  ntimber  of  represen- 
tatives in  each  district  shall  be  determined 
on  as  nearly  as  Is  practicable  an  equal  ratio 
of  population  basis.  Except  when  entitled 
to  more  than  one  representative,  no  county 
shall  be  divided  in  the  formation  of  a  district 
unless  the  practicalities  compel  such  divi- 
sion." 

The  foregoing  requirements  are  necessarily 
subject  to  any  change  or  modification  or 
clarification  of  the  views  or  mandates  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
meantime,  this  Court  should  retain  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subject  matter  of  apportionment 
and  reapportionment ' 


*  As  Chief  Justice  Warren  said  In  Maryland 
Committee  v.  Tawes,  372  U.S.  supra,  at  pages 
1451-1452:  "We  applaud  the  willingness  of 
State  courts  to  assume  Jurisdiction  and  ren- 
der decision  In  cases  Involving  challenges  to 
State  legislative  apportionment  schemes. 
However,  in  determining  the  validity  of  a 
State's  apportionment  plan,  the  same  Fed- 
eral constutlonal  standards  are  applicable 
whether  the  matter  is  litigated  In  a  Federal 
or  a  State  court." 


Notice  of  Change  of  Office  and  New  Got- 
ernment  Telephone  Namber 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PBMMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.1964 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing information  to  the  constituents 
of  my  congresBional  district  to  the 
change  of  my  daily  offlcchours  and  also 
the  new  Government  telephone  number 
of  our  Pittsburgh  office: 

HOTTSK    or    RCPRKSrKTATIVES. 

Waahingtcm,  DC 

Deak  PRnn«fT)s:  The  present  session  of  Con- 
gress has  now  adjourned,  after  being  in 
session  since  January.  We  are  now  trans- 
ferring our  Washington  office  records  to 
our  Pittsburgh  ofllce,  as  a  new  Congress 
Is  elected  on  November  3,  to  begin  sessions 
In  January  1965. 

It  has  been  a  busy  session  In  changing 
times  for  all  of  us,  and  I  have  tried  hard, 
sincerely  to  represent  the  people  of  our 
district,  and  our  good  country. 

As  many  of  our  people  in  our  district 
have  asked  me  to  help  them  on  their  prob- 
lems and  to  keep  In  close  touch  with  oiir 
district,  my  Pittsburgh  ofllce  is  now  open 
6  days  a  week  through  the  fall  to  serve 
you. 

I  am  keeping  your  name  on  my  personal 
list  for  our  new  congressional  district,  and 
want  you  to  feel  free  to  call  on  me  for 
any  advice  or  friendly  assistance  that  our 
olBce  staff  and  I  can  give  regarding  our 
Federal  Oovemment  In  Washlngrton.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  be  of  service  to  you  personally 
at  any  time. 

With  my  good  regards. 

JIU    F01.T0N. 

(NoT«. — Same  Pittsburgh  office — but  new 
(3overnment  phone  No.  644-2870.  New  Fed- 
eral Building  scheduled  opening  now  post- 
poned Indefinitely.) 
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Self-Help  by  New  Jersey  Fntinecu 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILUAMS,  JR. 

or   NKV   JSKSXT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  due  to  the  rapid  advances  of 
technology  In  the  space  age,  even  highly 
skilled  engineers  are  often  faced  with  the 
problem  of  technological  obsolescence. 
This  sophisticated  form  of  the  problem 
of  automation  has  affected  a  number  of 
the  trained  and  talented  men  and  women 
in  New  Jersey's  electronics  industry. 

Therefore.  I  was  particularly  pleased 
to  learn  of  the  effort  being  made  by  the 
Association  of  Scientists  and  Profession- 
al Engineering  Personnel  to  meet  this 
problem  head  on.  The  association,  col- 
lective bargaining  representative  for 
more  than  1 ,500  sdentists  and  engineers 
employed  by  RCA,  has  set  up  a  program 
of  advanced  courses  to  train  its  members 
in  the  newest  fields  of  electronic  engi- 
neering. This  "technical  developments 
program"  is  in  the  finest  tradition  of 
American  initiative  and  self-help  and 
deserves  the  highest  praise. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  letter  I  received  describing 
this  pi-ogram  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

Association  or  Sciumsrs  and 
PsurcsaioMAL  ENCnrzcsiNc  Piksoi«)wkl. 

Camden,  N  J .,  August  27.  1964. 
Senator  Habsison  Wn.LiAMs, 
Senate  Office  BuiUUng. 
Washington.  DC. 

Deab  SEiTAToa  Williams:  The  problems  of 
your  constituents  which  ensue  from  auto- 
mation, the  relocation  of  plants  and  result- 
ing unemployment  usually  find  their  way 
to  your  office  by  letter,  through  Individuals, 
or  from  representatives  of  those  affected 
This  letter  Is  different.  It  does  not  pre- 
sent a  problem — It  is  concerned  with  one  or- 
ganization's efforts  toward  solving  a  problem. 

Our  association  Is  the  collectlve-bargaln- 
yig  representative  of  more  than  1.500  scien- 
tists and  engineers  employed  by  the  Radio 
Corp.  of  America  at  plants  located  in  Cam- 
den and  Moorestown,  N.J.  As  an  organiza- 
tion we  have  faced  the  growing  problem  of 
"scientific  and  engineering  obsolescence" 
which  results  from  the  tremendously  rapid 
advances  made  in  the  fields  of  science  and 
engineering.  As  an  example,  those  engi- 
neers who  have  been  engaged  in  research  and 
development  of  electron  tubes  for  radio  and 
tele\'lBlon  have  found  that  the  development 
of  the  transistor  has  all  but  eliminated  the 
need  for  their  particular  skills.  The  de- 
mands of  our  space  program  have  brought 
Into  being  a  kind  of  technology  which  was 
not  dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago. 

Our  association  has  created  a  technical 
development  program  to  provide  at  least  one 
means  by  which  to  counteract  the  serious 
problem  of  loss  of  employment  by  hun- 
dreds of  our  highly  skilled  professional  mem- 
bers. The  courses  outlined  In  the  enclosed 
brochure  are  taught  by  some  of  our  mem- 
bers who  have  achieved  a  high  degree  of 
recognition  as  experts  in  their  respective 
fields      Some    of    the    courses    being    offered 
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are  so  advanced  that  they  are  not  available 
in  local  colleges  or  universities. 

In  brief,  our  program  Is  designed  to  ad- 
vance the  technical  competency  of  our 
members  so  that  they  can  meet  the  chal- 
lenee  presented  by  the  dynamic  progress  of 
their  profession  and  the  fluctuations  in  em- 
Dhasls  between  defense  production,  indus- 
trial electronic  growth,  and  commercial  elec- 
tronlc  products. 

our  initial  experiments  with  this  type  of 
nroeram  earlier  this  year  have  demonstrated 
the  validity  of  our  assumption  that  we  have 
found  at  least  a  part  of  the  answer  to  this 
serious  problem.  We  hope  that  others  may 
be  encoliraged  to  take  similar  steps  m  this 
direction  and  that  more  gains  can  be  made 
in  combating  the  technical,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic waste  represented  by  engineering 
manpower   employment   cutbacks. 

If  you  desire  any  further  Information  con- 
cernmg  these  programs,  or  if  you  feel  that 
ot^  S>erlences  can  be  of  help  to  other  or- 
ganizations or  groups  or  to  leglslat  ve  com- 
mittees concerned  with  these  problems  we 
shall  be  happy  to  provide  representatives 
who  can  present  the  details  of  this  program 
and   our  organization. 

Your  reacUons  or  comments  would  be  sin- 
cerely appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Hasou)  J.  Ammond, 

PTogram  Advisor. 
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Report  to  the  People  of  the  Fifth  Dutrict 
of  Kansas,  88th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 
Mr  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  2d 
session  of  the  88th  Congress  has  come 
to  an  end  and  I  feel  that  I  owe  a  duty  to 
the  people  of  my  district  to  submit  a 
report  to  them  of  the  actions  of  this  Con- 
gress and  the  part  I  have  played  therein. 
I  have  always  beUeved  that,  to  be  an 
effective  Congressman,  one  must  not  only 


know  his  district,  the  problems  of  his 
District,  but  also  the  "thtaking"  of  the 
people  whom  he  represents.  As  a  Con- 
gressman for  the  past  2  years  and  prior 
to  that  as  an  assistant  to  two  Kansas 
Senators.  I  think  I  know  my  district,  Its 
problems  and  what  must  be  done.  I  have 
known  no  other  job  than  to  shuffle  back 
and  forth  between  Kansas  and  Washing- 
ton serving  my  State  and  my  district  In 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

So  that  I  may  know  the  views  of  the 
people  I  represent — and  so  they  might 
know  my  thinking— I  have  been  in  con- 
stant contact  through  comprehensive 
questionnaires,  weekly  newsletters,  radio 
reports,  news  releases  and  visits  back  to 
the  district.  I  have  maintained  district 
offices  with  full-time  employees  for  the 
convenience  of  my  constituents  so  that 
their  problems  can  be  more  expeditiously 
and  effectively  served.  Through  these 
means  of  communication  together  with  a 
steady  flow  of  correspondence  it  has  been 
possible  for  me  to  understand  my  district, 
my  constituency  and  vice  versa. 

Although  the  primary  duty  of  a  Con- 
gressman Is  to  assist  in  the  formulation 
of  legislative  solutions  to  the  knotty 
economic,  social,  and  poUtical  problems 
that  confront  our  Nation,  State,  and  his 
district.  A  Member  of  Congress  must  al- 
ways stand  ready  and  willing  to  assist 
any  citizen  or  community  who  may  need 
help  He  must  be  ready  and  willing  to 
assist  any  citizen  who  has  a  grievance  and 
feels  that  he  is  getting  unfair  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  some  Federal  agency. 

Thousands  of  requests  have  been  re- 
ceived by  me  during  the  past  19  months 
requesting  information  regarding  Gov- 
ernment programs,  grants-in-aid.  social 
security,  veterans'  benefits,  welfare, 
school  aid.  hospital  and  nursing  home 
assistance,  agricultural  bulletins,  debate 
materials,  and  so  forth.  You  name  it 
and  we  have  received  a  letter  about  It. 

Over  3.500  letters  have  been  received 
from  individuals  having  problems  relat- 
ing to  social  security,  veterans'  benefits, 
immigration,    passports,   Indian   claims, 


FHA  and  veterans'  loans,  small  business 
loans  acreage  allocations,  flood  control, 
watershed  programs.  Federal  buildings. 
Jobs,  VA  hospital  care,  income  tax. 
academy  appointments,  improved  mall 
routes,  surplus  equipment,  and  so  forth. 
Through  my  district  office  and  a  com- 
petent stair,  we  have  been  able  to  be  of 
helpful  assistance  to  hundreds  of  people. 
This  assistance  is  given  regardless  of 
race,  color,  creed,  or  party  afflliaUon. 


THK    88TH    CONGRkSS,     1ST    SI88ION 

My  first  term  of  Congress  has  gone  on 
record  as  the  longest  session  in  peace 
time  history.  It  lasted  for  the  entire 
calendar  year  of  1963.  Adjournment  did 
not  come  until  Christmas  Eve,  leaving 
less  than  2  weeks  between  sessions.  My 
attendance  record  for  this  session  shows 
that  I  was  present  93  percent  of  the  time 
on  all  rollcalls. 

As  one  looks  back  over  the  88th  Con- 
gress, obviously  all  is  completely  over- 
shadowed by  the  tragic  assassination  of 
President  John  P.  Kennedy.  No  greater 
blot  could  have  been  placed  on  our  Na- 
tion's history.  Along  with  scores  of  my 
coUeagues,  I  Inserted  a  special  memorial 
tribute  to  the  late  President  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  December  5,  1963. 

The  Congress,  reflecting  the  mood  of  ~ 
the  country,  assumed  a  conservative  ap- 
proach to  all  spending  programs  and  the 
administration  sensing  this  feeling 
focused  Its  attention  on  foreign  affairs. 
New  spending  programs  were  received 
with  little  enthusiasm.  Perhaps  the  two 
most  important  measures  enacted  by  the 
Congress  were  the  tax  reduction  biU  and 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Diuing  the  debate 
on  civil  rights,  the  Senate  for  the  first 
time  In  history,  invoked  the  cloture  rule 
for  a  civil  rights  bllL 

LEGISLATION 

Although  the  clvU  rights  bill  and  tax 
bill  received  the  bulk  of  pubUclty,  there 
were  other  significant  legislative  pro- 
posals adopted.  Here  is  a  summary  and 
my  vote  on  each  of  them : 


My  vote 


Summary  of  bill 


Action 


Y€«... 

Nsy.. 
Nsy.. 


Yea.. 

Yea- 
Yes.. 
Yea.. 
Nay. 
Ye*.. 
Nay. 
Yea.. 
Nay. 
Nay. 
Yea.. 


"  „..„.       ^  .„»K„.^.«H  «iR  000  000  000  tor  armament  procurement  and  reae&rch  development, 


of  II  Fed»al  R«erve  not*,  to  replace  $1  «"'«:  "JS^S^t  mUS'S^ 
rithdrawal  of  the  laat  kind  of  paper  money  with  100  percent  metal  bacnng. 

,  in  oonrtmctlon  grant*  to  help  build  teaching  facilltle.  (or  training  more  doctor. 


^".SS^'.'Z'brdTbt'ZIl  S^R.^^ra^b%°KrcA2l't5MloSal  debt  Umlt  to_«09._000,(«,.000..... 


Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Nay 

Nay 


vDo."  period  tor  Vocatiffloal  «iioo^n  ild  -  - 

I  bulldlnga  for  both  pubUe  and  prlTate  oollegte. 


NAsTauthorliatlon  (H.R.  7sa))_  I  "OPP"™^  arwo  ^^^  ,«xnnm«.d»t 


^""ciit  io  pewmt'crf  tte  »i.3Cio.bbb;{W  r«iu«Bt«l    The 


Yea.. 
Nay. 


^v^'^Sf^f^^^ir^F^l^^  - - --:----■-"----■ 

^^^?^ru,T4or<^roSmSl'^wwJ^^^^ 


Paaaed. 
Passed. 
Passed. 

Passed. 

Defeated. 

PaaMd. 

Passed. 

Passed. 

Passed. 

Defeated. 

Passed. 

Passed. 

Passed. 

Defeated. 

Passed. 
Defeated. 

Passed. 
Passed. 
PasMd. 

Passed. 
Paaaed. 


Foreign  aid  appropriation 
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THX  asTB  coNOKns.  ID  BMsioK  talBlDC  r«lAttT«l7  high  Import  oontroU.  he  the  State  of  Kanaan  from  1855  to  18M 

The  2d  »e«slon  of  the  88th  Con«re«  "*1»—  ti^  b,  i.  at  .  du.*ivant*ge.  The  Port  Soott  are»  Ib  vltaUy  affected", 

did  an  about  face.    With  President  John-  In  addition  to  the  special  appearance  Your  Congreasman  was  able  to  arrange 

son  at  the  helm,  foreign  affairs  were  rele-  before  the  Tariff  Commission,  confer-  for   a   special   congreffllraal   comxnlttee 

gated  Into  the  background  and  dotnestlc  encee  were  held  with  Agriculture  Depart-  visltaUon  to  Southeast  Kansas  to  per- 

programs  became  the  order  of  the  day.  ment  officials  and  the  SUte  Department  sonaUy  inspect  the  sites  involved.    This 

The  conaervatiye  mood  Congress  had  as-  regarding  the  problem.    Also,  a  blU  was  unusual  congrMsional  interest  is  most 

sumed   during    the   first   session   dlaap-  introduced  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  Important  in  order  to  achieve  favorable 

peared  and  this  session  may  weU  go  down  193O  to  Impose  additional  duties  on  cat-  action.      Your    congressman    has    been 

as  one  Of  the  "spendingest"  Congresses  tie.  beef,  and  veal  Imported  each  year  personally  assured  there  wll  be  priority 

in  peacetime  history.    President  John-  in  excess  of  annual  quotas.    The  bill  was  action  given  this  vital  legislation, 

sons  spending  budget  of  $98  billion  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  For  the  interest  and  information  of  the 

higher  than  the  previous  year— and  $22  Means.    A  much  milder  bill  Anally  passed  residents  of  the  district,  the  foUowing  is 

billion  more  than  the  last  Elsenhower  the  Congress.  a  brief  summary  of  the  approprlaUons 

budget.     The    1964   Congress,   however.  Another  significant  bill  Introduced  was  for  Federal  projects,  activities,  and  func- 

went  a  step  fiuther  than  the  President  the  Antl-Govemment  Competition  Act.  lions  for  the  88th  Congress: 

and  voted  $104.2  billion  In  appropriations.  This  provides  for  the  termination  or  llmi-  Department  of  the  Army,  corpt  0/  Engineers. 

A  record  high,  except  for  two  World  War  tation  of  bTisiness-tjrpe  operations  in  the  flood  control  projectt 

nsesslons.  It  promises  a  deficit  of  $10  bil-  Federal    Government    which    are    con-  gjg      hiii      RMcrvoir.      Labette 

lion  more  to  be  added  to  our  $315  billion  ducted  In  competition  with  private  en-  county,  flacai  year*  1064  and 

debt  terprise.     The  Hoover  Commission  rec-  i»«6.  for  planning $135,000 

It  was  to  guard  against  Just  this  sort  of  ommended    legislaUon    of    this    nature.  Elk  city  R««;rvoir,  Montgomery 

congressional  action  that  caused  me  to  While  me  Budget  Bureau  now  h^  adl-  ^^^'J„'^^j:^,i'^__^_  ,3, 100. 000 

introduce  two  bUls  \n   1963  relating  to  rective  to  carry  out  the  alms  of  the  legls-  ^^  ^^^^^  Reservoir.  Or«»nwoo<j 

budget  operations.     One  of  them  pro-  latlon.  it  is  Important  that  bills  of  this  county,  flecai  yean  ig«4  and 

vlded  for  "one  general  expenditure  au-  type  be  Introduced  in  the  Congress  to  1 965,  for  operation 225,000 

thoriJBatlon."    Unless  we  place  an  annual  alert  the  Budget  Bureau  of  Its  contlnu-  john  Redmond  Reservoir.  Coffey 

limitation  against  all  expenditures  In-  Ing  responsibility  to  implement  the  dl-  and  Lyon  counUee.  ttwiai  years 

eluding  current  appropriations  we  invite  rective.  ise*  and  lees.  for  construction 

waste,  and  chaos  is  inevitable.   The  other  As  a  further  manifestation  of   your  ..^^'t^'^^^^^^'^.^-cini^tS    ''^  "^^ 

bUl  would  create  a  joint  committee  on  the  Congressman's  deep  interest  in  the  mat-  ''''ll^'J'!',^°Q^^,^tlr 

budget.     At  the  time  I  introduced  it  I  ter  of  adequate  educational  opportunities  piann^g      -     '-—        iso.  000 

said:  for  otir  young  people,  H JR.  4802.  was  in-  pomona  Reservoir.  Osage  County, 

The   growth   of   government   has    made   It  troduced.     This  bill  provides  that  1  per-  fiscal  year*  1964  and  IBM.  for 

mandatory    for    the     legislative    branch    to  cent  Of  all  Federal  income  taxes  derived  construction  and  maintenance.      1.987,000 

modemlae  Ita   procedurea — a  close   relation-  from  each  State  shall  be  given  tO  that  Toronto       Beaervolr.       Woodson 

ahlp  between  the  Hotue  and  Senate  tax  rals-  state  for  educational  purpo^S  free  from  County,  fiscal  yean   1984  and 

Ing   and  tax  spending  com-nlttees   muat  be  Federal  control.     Relating  to  the  field  of  1965.  for  maintenance                         194,000 

-tablisheo.  .a^eation  is  KH.  11011.  which  au«K,r-  ^VouTt^'' f^^^^:^'  i^^^^^ 

In  this  connection,  your  Congressman  izes  and  provides  for  a  uniform  method  of  planning 100,000 

was  pleased  to  receive  special  recognition  proving  entitlement  for  Income  tax  de-  

regarding  my  overall  position  on  matters  ductions    for    educational    expenses    of  Total 23.  584.  000 

of  sound  fiscal  policy.      The  National  As-  teachers.  Department    of    Agriculture 

sociaUon  of  Businessmen.  Inc..  a   non-  Aware  of  the  Importance  of  lead  and  ^j^j^rsheds 

profit   business   group,    organized    first,  zinc  legislation  to  southeast  Kansas,  two  ^^^^j^  wainut-Hickory,  Butler 

to  work  toward  getting  the  Federal  Gov-  measures  affecting  these  minerals  were  g^^^^  Greenwood  Counties. ..  w,  113.500 

emment  out  of  competition  with  private  introduced.     One  was  entitled  the  Lead  orant  Shanghai,  Chautauqua 

business-   second,  economy  In  Govern-  and  Zinc  Act  and  the  other  was  called  the  county 534.100 

menf  and.  third,  legislation  to  promote  Lead  and  Zinc  StabUization  Act.    Both  Big  caney.  Chauuuqua.  eu, 

small'  buslnees   has  just  published   an  bills  were  aimed  at  the  matter  of  imports.  „,*S^/°pil'j-- BuUer '"  and    **^^"" 

'Economy  Voting  Record."    Your  Con-  They  provided  for  limitations  as  to  the  ^cotjey                                          294, 000 

gressman  received  a  perfect  voting  rec-  amount  of  lead  and  zinc  which  may  im-  soii  conservation  service 1.630,000 

ord  for  his  stand  and  support  of  a  sens-  ported.     Portions  of  the  bills  were   in-  Agricultural     stabilization     and 

ible,  sound  fiscal  policy.     The  assoscia-  eluded  in  legislation  passed  by  the  House  conservation  service  (ASCS).    2,  90«,  305 

tion  presented  him  with  its  "Bull  Dog  and  Senate  and  signed  into  public  law  parmen    Home    Administration. 

Award."  by  the  President.  fiscal  y^m  i»e4  »nd  iBes.  ap- 

LXGisLATivK  ACTION  Another  bill  of  importance  to  the  dis-  proved  loans.  1.021 _ll_l  _ 

Your    Congressman    Introduced    bills  trict  was  one  establishing  a  quota  limita-  ^^^^                                      ^^  ^^^  523 

which  reflect  the  trends  of  our  district  tlon  on  certain  Imports  of  foreign  resid- 

TnSls  co^e?t!orr^e  Tlve^k  pro-  ual  oil.     The  Maritime  Advisory  Com-  General  Services  A<iministrat.on 

ducers  of  Kansas  have  been  facing  major  mlttee  is  presently   involved  in  studies  weiungum  Sumner  County,  post 

..            „        „                                      i,_  nertainine  to  Drovisions  covered  in  this  oflioe  building »40^w>u 

problems.   Your  Congressman  personally  pe^i*"^"*  •«  p^"      "  Girard,  Crawfoni  County,  repairs 

appeared  before  the  U5.  Tariff  Commls-  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  introduced  to  provide  to  existing  poet  office  building.         33. 86O 

slon  to  call  special  attention  to  the  dis-  j^^.   ^^^  issuance   of   a   special   postoge  ^0  950 

astrouB  effects  that  beef  imports  are  hav-  stamp    honoring    Maj.    Gen.    Frederick  

Ing  upon  the  livestock  producers  In  this  F^ioston.  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Federal  aid  airport 

country.    In  the  course  of  the  testimony.  For  years  ft>utheast  Kansas  has  been  program 

he  said-  vitally  interested  In  the  national  recog-  Port    Bcott,     Bourbon     County. 

in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  US.  tariir.  nition    of    certain    important    historical  funds  for  municipal  »i^Part—         •72,000 

offer  little  or  no  protecUon  to  the  Uveetock  sites  in  tHe  area.     However,  the  National  Wellington   ^^.X^i  ai>S,^               22  200 

and  meat  industry.  «»coctl.  show  that  other  Park  Service  and  the  Congress  have  not  fund,  for  municipal  airport...          22.200 

countrlM  not  only  maintained  but  have  In-  exhibited  much  genuine  Interest.     Dur-  ^^^^                                           ^4  200 

creased  their  Import  duties,  aa  weU  as  other  ing    this   CongreM,   your   Congressman 

■  Import  controls.  was   able  for  the  first  time  to  convince  Department  of  Health.  Bducation.  and 

The  American  Uveatock  producer  Is  willing  the  Department  of  Interior  that  a  favor-  Welfare 

to  compete  en   a  fair  and  equitable  basU  able  report  should  be  submitted  to  the  public  Health  Service: 

but  with  the  United  States  cost  of  produc-  Congress  supporting  the  Skubitz  bill  pro-  Wellington,     Sumner     County, 

tlon  much  hi«her  than  coats  In  our  Import-  vlding  for  the  commemoration  of  certain  Nursing    Home,    HUl-Burton 

ing  naUona.  and  with  theee  naUons  main-  historical  events  and  strife  occurring  in  funds »277.  bo 
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AS349 


Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare — Continued 
public  Health  Service— Continued 
Wlnfi^d.  Cowley  County.  WU- 
Uam  Newton  Memorial  Hoe- 
pltal  (HiU-Burton  funda) —       f»54,  876 

Total -      1.  232.  738 


Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act: 

Carbondale.  Osage  County 

Lebo.  Coffey  County 

AmerlcuB,  Lyon  County 

Osage  City,  Osage  County 

Reading.  Lyon  County 

Unlontown,  Bourbon  County. _ 
Emporia,  Lyon  County 


Total. 


18, 

560 

6 

750 

g. 

810 

47, 

250 

6, 

260 

8, 

012 

110 

670 

205 

312 

Department  of  Baalfh.  Kducatlon.  and 
Welfare — Continued 
Accelerated    public    worka    pro- 
gram: 
Columbus,  Cherokee  County... 
Bcammon.  Cherokee  County... 

Arma.  Crawford  County 

McCune,  Crawford  Ooiinty 

CoffeyvlUe,  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty  

Edna,  Labette  Ooimty 

Oewego.  Labette  County 

Parsons,  Labette  County 


$125, 

000 

53, 

000 

181. 

000 

22, 

000 

76 

000 

20. 

000 

71, 

000 

257 

150 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare — Continued 
Manpower       development       and 
training : 
Chanute  Junior  College,  Neo- 

aho  County »420,  443 

Kansas  State  College  of  Pitts- 
burg, Crawford  Ooimty 

On-the-job  training: 

CoffeyvlUe,  Montgomery 

County 

Pittsburg.  Crawford  County. 


S8, 065 


21,  108 
52,443 


Total. 


805, 150 


Office  of  Education:  Public  Law 
874.  impacted  area  assistance. 
1B63  and  1964,  6tb  Congres- 
sional District   (total) 


264,852 


Total 632,148 

Listed  below  is  a  summary  of  key  meas- 
ures I  have  been  required  to  vote  upon. 
My  final  vote  wsis  cast  only  after  careful 
study  and  analysis  to  determine  how  each 
of  them  affect  the  best  Interests  of  my 
country.  State,  and  district : 


Voting  record  of  Congressman  J  ok  Skubitz,  Sd  sess.,  88th  Cong. 


My  TOU 


Issue 


Aetloo 


Yea. 
Yea. 

Yes. 

Yea- 

Yea. 


Yea.. 
Ye*.. 
Nay. 


Yea. 


To  reoMnnilt  bill  extending  nrofn-am  of  Federal  aid  for  airports  to  reduce  proposed  authorl7Ation  by  $15,000  per  year  lor  3  years _  . . - .- . . .. 
After  defeat  of  reoommlttal  motion,  House  passed  bill  providing  tor  »-year  extension  with  modifications  of  the  program  of  Federal  aid  lor 

l.ibraryser'vlc^  amendments  proposed  to  confine  Federal  Ubrary  sorvloes  aid  to  rural  and  smalltown  areas,  while  Increasing  the  authorlia- 
tlon  for  such  aid,  but  elimlnatlni!  a  proposed  new  ;M-ofTam  of  Federal  grants  for  Ubrary  construction.  ,.     .    ,.      -     -  a ,    i.«  .— 

Aft«r  fallureofeflortstollmltthesoopeandcortoftheUbrary  aid  procram.thebUlpassed.  It  increased  the  authorlration  for  Federal  aid  lor 
library  serrlns  from  $7,fiOO,000  to  $26,000,000  for  fiscal  1964  and  autborlfed  a  new  program  of  matching  Federal  grants  lor  Ubrary  construc- 
tion with  $»,000,000  for  1964  and  authoriratlons  with  unspedfled  amounts  for  1965  and  1966.  Btartlng  wtth  fiscal  196S,  the  programs  were 
extended  to  urban  In  addition  to  rural  and  smalltown  areas.  ^  .       .     »,  rru^  u.^..-^^ 

This  bill  proposed  amending  the  Hacon-Davls  Act  to  Include  most  fringe  benefits  In  making  prevailing  wage  determinations.  1  be  Baooo- 
Davte  Act  generaUy  provides  that  workers  on  moet  Federal  construction  contracts  be  paid  not  less  than  prevailing  wages,  for  the  same 
area. 

Aothorlied  $17,000,000,666  for  defense  research  and  development  tor  ship,  aircraft,  and  missile  procurement 

Vote  on  the  conference  report  on  the  $11,500,000,000  tax  cut  bill  which  reduced  Individual  Inoome  tax  and  corporate  toi  rates.  >»rto« 
other  changes  were  made  In  the  Ui  law*,  benefiting  some  taxpayers  and  hurting  others.  In  my  opinion,  a  tax  cut  without  a  conslstem 
policv  of  reduced  spending  could  result  In  large  budget  deficits  and  tnfiatlon  with  a  further  lowering  In  the  pnrchaslng  power  ol  the 

Bill  proposed  authorizing  an  additional  T.R.  contribution  of  $512,000,000  to  the  International  Development  Assodstlon  which  Diakes  MV 
year  loans  interest  free  but  with  a  H  of  1  percent  annual  servloe  charge,  to  anderdeveloped  nations.  A  vote  for  this  recommittal  motion 
was  a  vote  ajtaln^t  the  bUl.  I  objected  to  the  blU  on  eoonomy  grooiMs,  to  the  high  percentage  of  American  financial  participation,  to 
the  liberal  terms  of  the  loans,  and  to  the  possibUlty  that  some  of  the  loans  might  be  counter  to  American  Interests  and  policy. 

House  passed  this  bill  amending  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  from  maklnf  oer- 

Uiln  rules  relating  to  the  length  of  frequency  of  radio  and  TV  advertisements.  .„,  ..  ..^,^,w«,.     ._j    ..v 

Thb  recommittal  motion  was  designed  to  limit  the  fiscal  1968  Peace  Corpe  authoriiatlon  to  the  1964  figure*  of  $98,700,000  Instead  of  the 

proposed  1115,000,000.     After  failure  of  the  recommittal  motion,  the  bUl  passed  by  a  voice  vote.  ^      ,      ^,.   .     ^  ,  .  ,  „ 

Tt]  Is  bill  establishes  a  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  of  19  members  to  conduct  a  3-year  study  of  public  land  laws  and  regulaUona. . . 
mu  proposing  a  $546,000,000  pay  raise  affecUng  approximately  1,700,000  Federal  workers.    $10,000  Increase  In  the  salaries  of  Congressmen. 

from  $22,500  to  $32,600  was  i>rovlded  for  by  this  bill.  .      ,      . 

Bill  authoritlng  $5,300,000,000  for  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for  fiscal  year  1966.    (Issue  was  Increasing  costa  of  man- 

on-tho-moon  project.)  ,  .  i.  w    .  »x.         » 

Recommittal  motion  to  add  provision  to  the  food  stamp  bill  requiring  SUtes  participating  In  Uie  program  to  pay  half  of  tbe  coeto     .^--.. 
This  bill  expanded  and  made  jiermanent  the  food  stamp  program.    On  a  pilot  basis  the  program  cost  $44,000,000  In  1964.    The  bill  earned 

an  authorlration  of  $4O0.0C10,(iO0  over  a  3-year  period.    The  program  may  eventually  mean  food  at  below  wholesale  prices  to  4,000,000 

people  at  a  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  perhaps  $880,000,000  per  year. 

Bill  establishing  special  2-vear  program  for  wheat  and  cotton - - ., ----,-- j i: 

Appropriations  of  $6,900,000,000  for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  EducaUon,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies- - 

Defense  Department  appropriations  bill  of  $47,000,000,000  for  fiscal  1965 - .- -ry-x--ir::-wr^-,-l"  — 

Appropriation  of  $1,700,000,000  for  the  Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce,  for  related  agendee  and  for  the  Federal  Judiciary .. . 

Blllauthorlilng  $2,600,000,000  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  fiscal  1966 -.:;-.;-.cc-;jj,-  -.vv: ".;""V 

Re«)mmlttal  motion  which  was  In  effect  a  vote  to  klU  bill  proposing  an  additional  U.S.  contribution  of  $312,000,000  to  the  International 

Development  Assoc^tlon.  .^  ^     .       .  x^  «-, 

Amendnieot  to  provide  $1,600,000  for  construction  of  a  NaUonal  Peanut  Research  Center  at  Dawson,  G»      ._         .  . 

Vote  oo  recommittal  motion  to  Insert  language  to  prevent  use  of  any  funds  for  payment  of  export  lubsldlee  on  any  surplus  afrtcultural 

oommodltiea  sold  to  Communist  countries  unless  approved  by  the  President  and  reported  to  Congress. 

Bill  providing  appropriations  of  $6,300,000,000  for  the  AgrteuUural  Department  and  related  agencies  - - 

House  vot«l  $1,600,000,000  in  funds  for  Defense  Department  mUltary  oonstrucUon  for  fiscal  year  1»»6.     ;- iVV  V.;"»;™"" 

Vote  to  leoommlt  a  bUl  propoalng  Increasing  Federal  Insuraooe  oorerafe  on  depositors'  accounts  In  banks  and  savlncs  and  loan  Instltutkms 

Blll°8uthoriilng  $l,176!o00,000  per  year  for  2  years  for  Federal-aid  lor  highway  construction  and  for  Federal  highway  procrams.  -_^  ..--.- 
VoU  on  reKJommltal  motion  with  Instructions  to  reduce  the  foreign  aid  autborliatlons  for  development  loan  funds  and  tor  the  President  s 

oontlngeney  funds  by  $222,200,000  of  requested  amount.  .    .^  ,«„««.„««  ._  .«« 

Bill  authoriilng  $2,000,000,000  In  new  appropriations  tor  foreign  aid,  bringing  total  foreign  aid  spending  to  $8,800,000,000  tor  1986— ..^..-. - 
Following  defeat  of  a  1st  Federal  pay  raise  bill  because  of  its  proposal  to  Increase  congressional  salaries  by  $10,000  this  2d  Pa/  ™toe  bill 
handled  conUoverslal  question  of  congressional  pay  by  proposing  an  Increase  of  $7,600  plus  additional  automatic  Increases  at  the  times 

of  future  general  Federal  pay  increase*.  ..,,..  a.u.  i., i^v^—,^ 

Bill  providing  $4,800,000,000  appropriation  for  civil  public  works  projects,  water  resources  construction,  reclamation,  and  the  Atomic  En«rc7 

Vote'u'reduw  retailers  excise  taxes  on  jewelry,  furs,  toUet  preparations,  luggage,  and  handbags  from  10  to  5  percent  on  July  1,  1964,  and 
repeal  such  taxes  on  July  1, 1965. 

BlU  to  toerea-ie  temporary  national  debt  limit  to  $824,000,000,000  through  June  JO,  1965 - .. . -   — .-  — .. 

Authorlration  of  a  new  Federal  program  of  grantt  to  State*  and  locaUties  to  build  or  Improve  mass  transit  systems.  An  authorliatlMi  of 
$378,000,000  over  a  3-year  period  was  Included  In  the  bllL  .      ,        ._  .         .  .  .     j 

Vote  toefleet  a  cut  of  $248  000,000  In  foreign  aid  approprlatloos  through  reductions  In  economic  assL'tance  funds- - 

Fwelgn  aid  appropriation  blU  i^ovldlngla.300.000.000  far  foreign  atd  and  »4D0,Oa).0OOf«wtate^  - 

Reeolutlon  eo^rrlng  with  Senate  amendments  to  the  civil  rights  bill  to  dear  It  tor  Presidential  slgnatore        V  -^2^JL::^\^iL;i^ 

BUI  DTODOslnK  eranU  to  States  for  establishing  water  reeoorces  research  centers  at  coUeges  and  grants  to  States  tor  water  reeearcfa  pro)ec«s- 

Ils  oSSy  iSSl  by  IheHouse  on  this  voU,  the  social  security  benefit  and  tax  Increase  bill  did  not  ln«ande  medicare  provistom.  It 
p^Si^ffl^rtfrWcIntlncrease  In  benefits,  nised  the  wage  base  for  deductions  from  $4,800  to  $5,400,  slightly  llberallied  eUglb«ty  require- 
ments, and  tocrewed  the  sodal  security  Uies  paid  by  ««nptoye««,  emptoyerSjMid  aeU-employed  people ™,„4.u— 

E^fihmmt^anaOonal  wUdemess  preeervatlon  syatem.    Bill  placed  9.000,000  Mres  of  Federal  land  In  It  pennanenUy  wlUi  provWoos 

CoQlBraiee  reoort  on  adopting  defense  appropriations  bill  tor  $46^00,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1965    v  IT "« "-1" 

BUltowSeSiMstal  patrxMsfrom  receivtag  unsolicited  maU  which  they  regard  as  "morally  offensive."    Person  reoelvlnf  such  maO  can 

reouert  the  PortOfBM  to  notify  a  specific  inaller  not  to  mall  him  or  his  chlUlrBn  Miy  unaoM  

vStoVecMM^a  bUl  to  esUbMsh  a  land  and  wat«r  ooDMrratloD  fund  to  assist  the  SUtes  and  Federal  agendet  In  meetlnj  outdoor 


Defeated. 
Passed. 

Defeated. 

Passed. 


Passed. 


Passed. 
Passed. 
Passed. 


Passed. 

Passed. 

Defeated. 

Passed. 
Defeated. 

Passed. 

Defeated. 

Passed. 


Passed. 
Passed. 
Passed. 
Passed. 
Paased. 
Defeated. 

Defeated. 
Defeated. 

Passed. 
Passed. 
Passed. 

PMsed. 
Defeated. 


Passed. 

Passed. 

Defeated. 

Passed. 
Passed. 

Deieated. 

Passed. 

Passed. 

Passed. 

Passed. 

I  Passed. 

I  Passed. 
Passed. 

PMMd. 
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Voting  record  of  Congreaaman  Joe  Smubitx,  td  •««.,  88iK  Can^.— Continued 


October  15 


Mr  Tot« 


Ym.. 


Ym.. 


N»y. 


I' 


Ye^. 

Yea-. 
Ye*.. 


It' 


IsBtie 


W>M  10  r««l.  lOcl  «>n^  .lib  t  8«D>U  UD.»4r»«il  »  M<ii>  .pproirtuloiii  ijljorltljf  •"  P*°r  ^tJTMi^JlS*  f i 


place 

of  Ooreminant  navy  yards 


to  maka  at  l«Mt  M 

waj  tn 

I  adrantace 


4~EES£'ri«s."«-sri-".r.^^r.wriris!^^ 


gainst  u«  and  in  prevenllnit  further  acgreeslon 


Yea. 


Kay. 


Nay. 


Nay. 
Nay. 

Yea 

Nay. 

Yea.. 
Yea- 
Yea. 

Nay . 


ThUbm  ^o^iu^Xn,  the  nonsexvlce  disability  and  death  r^nsion  nr„^am  (or  veUran,  °' ^^  »'<J„^'f J  ■u^?fi;)^^j'  "'  •»'*  ''^  '^""^ 

vrto-JlEu'r^r.r^;i.tKc^^^^^^^^^                                     - — - 
Tr.^A"n^»=n,;'r\T^^^^^^^^^^^  

Proix>8al  to  extend  Federal  liistiection  and  safety  requlremenU  to  coa   mines  -   -    ;  ,;""""^Viii';ili4'.^r/imnrf'"N'"iiatkiM"to  tiav  un' 


Nay. 
Yea. 


Nay. 

Yea. 


plSvf<]ed"foTlhe  est.Mi.sl,ment  of  a  NaUonal  Cou.kH  on  the  ..rt.s  U,  a.vslst  U.  the  gmwth  and  development  of  the  arts  In  the  United  8Ut«. 
ASlhcrt^M'lhe^-fSdent  to  ^-t  up  a  Commission  tn  .stu.Iy  the  fea^ihlllty  of  and  to  find  a  sultahlo  site  for  cx,nstructlon  of  a  »a-level  canal 

betwe«.n  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  to  supplement  the  Pan»ni«  C  anal  _  ,^,,i„i,,,.,  and  l„^vtiride<!  on  fl.sh  and  wUdllle.    It 

This  bill  proix>sed  coordination  of  Government  procranm  In  mlnlmUlnR  the  efT.-cts  of  liestlcld.  5  and  lii?<  nu  ins  on 
proposed  raising  the  Interior  Pepartments  authorlratlon  tor  pesticide  rraearch.  ^„,i,>n  ,,f  tA  tv^  ctf\  f¥)n      The  funds  were 

must  be  motivated  by  a  real  desire,  not  lured  to  niral  areas  t>y  «  Prn^lse  of  somethlnn  •o'' no  thing 


^i?/ra^tL"/rire^tK:j^^ti^^re^r^^^^^^^ 

R^LCroU  ll''^^rJ^^:t^l:i;rlX^o:!^^^^^■  \t^:^^S^r.^..e^  omy  to  the  fore...  aid  approprla.lon  b...  which  pro- 
T^^'^Z^^T^^^l^oT^^^^tLZ^^V^lS.'l'^n^^^^^  nefense  Act  of  .»,«.    BUI  pa.s.sed  e,ten,ls  for  1  y«r  fed«)ly 
impacted  area  acts. 


AetloD 

PMMd. 

Puoed. 

PaMed. 

Defeated. 

Pa«e<l 
Defeated. 

Paaeed. 

Passed 

Defeated. 
Passed. 

Paaeed. 

Pasted. 

Passed. 

Passed. 
Passed. 
Passed. 
PasMvl. 

Defeated. 

Pas8e<1. 
Passed. 

Defeated 

Passe*!. 


At  Uie  beginning  of  the  2d  session  of 
the  88th  Congress  I  was  honored  to  be 
chosen  by  the  members  of  the  88th  Club 
to  serve  and  represent  the  88th  Club  on 
the  all  Important  Republican  policy  com- 

During  the  week  of  April  27,  1964.  the 
88th  Club  honored  me  by  selecting  me  as 
'Freshman  Congressman  of  the  Week" 
for  my  continued  efforts  In  behalf  of 
the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  this  Nation. 

During  my  first  term  as  your  Con- 
gressman, it  was  most  gratifying  to  have 
so  many  visitors  frwn  the  district  stop 
by  my  ofllce.  Visitors  are  always  wel- 
come and  we  shall  always  do  our  best 
to  make  their  visit  to  Washington  a 
wee  bit  more  interesting. 


Need  for  Postal  Pay  Increase  BUI 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILUAMS,  JR. 

or  NKW  jKssnr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr. 

President,  one  of  the  most  essential  ac- 


tions taken  by  Congress  in  this  session 
was  the  passage  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide salary  increases  for  our  career  Fed- 
eral employees. 

In  1962  we  passed  the  Federal  Salary 
Reform  Act.  which  the  late  President 
Kennedy  termed  "the  most  important 
Federal  employee  pay  legislation  in  40 
years."  In  this  act  Congress  established 
the  policy  that  Federal  salaries  shall  be 
comparable  to  private  enterprise  salary 
rates  for  the  same  levels  of  work  and  set 
up  the  administrative  machinery  to  de- 
termine the  proper  annual  adjustments 
necessary. 

Now.  for  the  first  time,  we  have  acted 
to  implement  this  policy,  by  approval  of 
H.R.  11049.  However,  it  was  not  merely 
a  matter  of  carrying  out  a  policy.  It 
was,  more  Importantly,  a  question  of 
keeping  faith  with  oiu:  dedicated  career 
employees  by  fulfilling  our  commitment 
to  assure  them  of  fair  and  realistic 
salaries. 

We  know  that  H.R.  11049  will  not 
bring  about  complete  comparability  for 
all  levels,  but  It  is  certainly  an  essential 
first  step. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  need  for  the  Increases 
provided  our  postal  wnployees  under 
H.R.  11049.    Our  dedicated  and  capable 


postal  workers,  without  a  doubt,  are 
most  urgently  In  need  of  more  equitable 
and  adequate  salaries. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
the  starting  salary  of  a  letter  carrier  was 
only  $4,690  a  year— which  means  $90.19  a 
week,  or  $2.25  an  hour.  Estimates  pre- 
sented at  the  Senate  hearings  showed 
that  the  average  letter  carrier  today  is 
in  step  7  of  level  4  of  the  postal  field 
service  schedule.  He  received  $5,650 
a  year,  or  $108.66  a  week  or  $2.72  an 
hour.  And  this  was  received  only  after 
6  years  of  service. 

Consider  the  difficult  position  this 
placed  the  average  postal  clerk  or  letter 
carrier  in.  with  respect  to  one  of  the 
basic  needs  of  life — housing.  The  ma- 
jority of  postal  workers  are  located  in 
the  metropolitan  areas.  Testimony  pre- 
sented at  the  hearing  showed  that  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area,  this  average  let- 
ter carrier,  earning  $5,650  a  year,  could 
not  meet  the  Income  requirement  to 
qualify  for  either  an  FHA  or  a  VA  loan 
on  available  moderate-priced  houses. 

We  aU  know  that  a  great  many  postal 
employees  are  forced  to  work  at  second 
Jobs  just  to  make  ends  meet.  As  one 
New  Jersey  letter  carrier  wrote  me : 

I  jtwt  cannot  Uve  on  thiM  money.  I  liave 
one  part-time  Job  and  I  am  looking  for  an- 
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othernow.  Every  latter  carrierl  know  U  In 
tti*  same  boat.  We  ere  for  the  most  part 
men  wtio  like  and  are  proud  ot  our  Job.  but 
we  need  help. 

Mr  President,  these  are  employees  of 
whom  we  can  well  be  proud.  These  are 
workers  who  should  not  haye  to  ask  for 
help.  In  my  judgment,  U  Is  a  simple 
matter  of  Justice  and  commonsense  to 
establish  a  fair  and  realistic  Postal  Field 
Service  Schedule.  It  is  not  only  our 
moral  obligation  to  our  capable  career 
postal  employees.  It  Is  also  the  basic  re- 
quirement for  a  truly  effective  and  effi- 
cient postal  system.  In  future  years  we 
must  similarly  act.  building  upon  this 
year's  legislation,  to  assure  adequate  and 
equitable  posUl  pay  levels. 
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Small  Boibeii  ud  the  Service  Corps  of 
Retired  ExecatiTcs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 
Mr.  EVTNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  failure 
to  provide  management  assistance  to 
small  businessmen  has  been  one  of  the 
principal  causes  for  the  inability  of 
many  of  them  to  remain  in  business. 
This  problem,  however,  is  now  being  met 
head  on  by  Eugene  P.  Foley,  SBA  Admin- 
istrator, who  has  enlisted  the  aid  of  hun- 
dreds of  retired  executives  who  will  share 
their  management  skills  and  expertise 
with  small  business  owners  throughout 
the  country.  These  management  ex- 
perts have  been  grouped  together  In  an 
organisation  known  as  the  Service  Corps 
of  Retired  Executives— SCORE. 

In  describing  this  new  program.  Mr. 
Foley  reminds  us  that  President  Johnson 
has  made  a  point  of  lending  every  pos- 
sible assistance  and  encouragement  to 
the  development  of  small  business;  that 
he  has  rolled  up  the  redtape  and  rolled 
out  the  red  carpet  for  the  small  business- 
man. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  ask  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  the  complete  text  of  Mr.  Foley's 
remarks  In  which  he  tells  us  how  these 
retired  executives  have  responded  with 
enthusiasm  to  his  request  tliat  they  as- 
sist small  business  in  solving  its  manage- 
ment problems: 
AinnuEss  bt  Eugd«  P.  Polit,  ADMiNisraATom 

or    THX    SXAU.    BUBINBaS    AlMOmSTBATION, 

BrroRz  THE  SMAixxa  Business  Association 
or  Nrw  Bnolano,  Shbuton  Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Octobbi  6.   1964 
I   like   to  come  to  Boston.     Boston    Is    a 
place  where  new  tdecu  flourish.     It  Is  place 
where  courage  and  Independent  thinking  are 
a  heritage.     It  Is  a  place  where   Independ- 
ence  and  freedom  and  demorcacy   take  on 
added  meaning.    It  Is  a  place  where  one  can 
sense  historical  reality. 

I  think  of  that  firebrand  of  tndependenoe. 
Samuel  Adams.  w1k>  was  a  small  business- 
man In  the  great  tradition-  The  passion  for 
Independence  burned  In  his  boaom.  and  It 
flowed  from  him  and  other  great  patriots  out 
,  across  the  Nation  until  it  coalesced  into  the 
American  Revolution. 


Samuel  Adams  had  a  rough  time  as  a 
Ktna^n  buslnwsman.  He  lost  half  his  capital 
in  his  first  venture  and  lost  the  other  half 
on  a  bad  debt. 

Then  he  went  Into  business  ss  a  brewer 
with  his  father  and  became  a  success.  His 
leadership  set  an  example.  He  attended  to 
his  business,  but  he  attended  to  the  affairs 
of  his  community  and  his  country  as  well. 

That  Is  the  obligation  of  small  business- 
men today.  They  are  the  stabilizer,  the  cre- 
ator, the  prime  Instrument  for  progress  In 
all  the  communities  across  this  great  Nation. 
Boston  has  been  a  weUsprlng  of  ideas  and 
leadership.  Prom  Boston  came  great  Ameri- 
can Presidents. 

From  Boston  came  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy whose  passion  for  new  Ideas  and  su- 
preme challenge  brougth  a  new  sense  of 
destiny  to  oxir  land. 

I  remember  vividly  his  election  eve  pro- 
gram from  historic  PaneuU  Hall  In  1960— 
a  hall  he  called  the  cradle  of  liberty  where 
men  and  wcwnen  met  to  plan  for  freedom 
before  the  American  RevolutlMi. 

I  remember  his  words:  "The  challenge  of 
1»60,  of  1961,  196a.  1963.  and  1964"— he 
said — "U  whether  or  not  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  determined  to  move  for- 
ward again:  to  build  a  stronger,  more  pro- 
gressive, more  vigorous  society;  to  demon- 
strate what  freedom  can  really  do." 

He  and  President  Johnson  have  demon- 
strated that  there  are  new  frontiers  to  cross, 
that  there  are  ways  In  which  we  can  build 
a  more  progressive  society,  that  there  are 
ways  in  which  we  can  effectively  demon- 
strate what  freedom  can  do. 
John  P.  Kennedy  said:  "Let  us  begin." 
And  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  said:  "l^t 
us  continue." 

President  J<rfinson  has  dedicated  his  ad- 
ministration to  the  building  of  a  great  so- 
ciety— a  society  where  all  men  receive  all 
the  education  they  can  absorb,  a  society  of 
economic  Independence  but  a  society  of 
thought  and  contemplation,  a  society  where 
every  American  has  an  opportunity  to  reach 
his  every  potential. 

The  strengthening  of  the  small  business 
sector  of  our  Nation  has  been  a  part  of 
this  grand  design.  You  may  recall  that  one 
of  President  Kennedy's  flrst  acts  as  Presi- 
dent was  to  direct  that  defense  contracU 
avrarded  to  small  business  be  Increased  10 
percent. 

President  Johnson  has  made  It  a  point 
to  lend  every  possible  assistance  and  en- 
couragement to  the  development  of  small 
business.  He  has  made  It  clear — and  he 
has  done  this  In  meetings  with  snuOl  bvisl- 
nessmen  In  the  White  House — he  has  made 
It  clear  that  be  regards  a  strong  small 
bxisiness  sector  as  the  cornerstone  o<  our 
society  and  our  Government. 

He  has  machB  it  clear  that  the  future  of 
this  Nation  stems  not  from  what  Is  done 
in  Washington — but  fro«n  wliat  the  small 
businessmen  In  their  roles  as  business  and 
community  leaders  do  In  their  own  com- 
munities. 

He  emphasized  only  last  August  in  the 
White  House  In  dlscunlons  with  anall  busi- 
nessmen that  the  quaUty  of  this  NaUon 
and  Its  children  was  l>elng  determined  In 
communities — communitlee  led  by  small 
biislnessmjHi. 

"Your  leadership  at  the  local  level."  he 
said,  "will  decide  the  quality  of  our  cities, 
our  classrooms,  our  countryside — the  quality 
of  life  In  our  country  for  a  century  to  come." 
Here  In  Boston — the  fo\mtalnhead  of 
working  democracy — ^It  Is  certainly  appro- 
proprlate  that  we  launch  a  new  national 
program  that  responds  Jp  the  challenge  laid 
down  by  John  Fitagenud  Kennedy  and  the 
goals  set  by  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson. 

In  the  SmaU  Business  Administration  we 
are  constantly  eaqterl  men  ting  with  new  Ideas 
and  new  conoepts.  searching  for  new  and 
better  ways  to  help  the  smaU  businessman 


and  strengthen  the  small  business  sector  of 
the  economy. 

Some  of  these  IdeM  we  p«t  aside  after  a 
trial  run  because  they  are  not  practical. 
Others  we  adopt  after  they  have  proven  their 
worth  In  pilot  projects — and  they  beo(»ne  na- 
tional programs  supported  wholeheartedly  by 
President  Johnson  and  this  administration. 
Today  we  are  launching  a  national  pro- 
gram that  has  demonstrated  Its  value  here 
In  Boston  and  in  WashlngtoD — an  active  pro- 
gram that  goes  beyond  the  pale  of  ordinary 
Government  activity.  It  U  a  program  In  fuU 
accOTd  with  President  Johnecm's  goal  of  sell- 
fulfillment  for  every  American.  This  pro- 
gram Is  to  be  called  SCORE:  The  Service 
Corpe  of  Retired  Kzecutives. 

It  will  bring  together  thousands  of  re- 
tired business  executives  wlio  want  to  con- 
tribute to  society  and  thousands  of  strug- 
gling small  businessmen  ^lo  need  help  to 
survive.  ITie  emphasis  will  be  on  businesses 
with  less  than  26  employees,  businesses  that 
cannot  affcatl  j>rofeaBlonal   consultanta. 

The  concept  for  this  effort  grew  out  of  re- 
search which  showed,  on  the  one  hand,  tliat 
many  retired  executives  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing worthwhile,  something  creative.  It 
showed  also  that  earlier  retirement  had 
made  many  more  useful  yearn  available  to 
men  who  had  been  re^>onslble  flgtires  In 
business  and  Industry.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  found  that  many  small  businessmen  who 
were  floundering  because  of  management  de- 
ficiencies were  eager  for  help.  The  desire 
to  help  was  present  and  the  need  was  pres- 
ent. 

We  are  putting  the  two  together  In  a  work- 
able program.  It  worked  well  in  pUot  proj- 
ects and  I  firmly  believe  It  will  become  one 
of  our  most  dramatic  and  effective  national 
programs. 

We  are  having  simultaneous  klckoSs  X£>- 
day  In  the  S8  cities  wliere  we  have  regional 
or  iM^nch  offices.  Tlieee  offices  win  be  the 
channel  through  which  the  retired  business- 
men reach  the  sman  baslnewmHrn  We 
have  been  astounded  at  the  reaction  to  this 
program. 

More  than  a  thousand  retired  business- 
men have  officially  enroUed  and  thousands 
more  have  Indicated  an  Interesft. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  words  at  a  phlloe- 
opher  who  said:  A  man  may  be  old  at  80  or 
at  80 — depending  on  bow  he  Uvea. 

We  obviously  have  a  strong  contingent  of 
retired  businessmen  who  are  young  at  heart 
and  mind  and  spirit— and  wtio  are  not  satis - 
fled  with  the  normal  rewards  of  a  full  life. 
They  want  to  walk  anoUxer  mile  for  their 
country  and  for  the  free  ent«prlse  system 
that  nurtured  them.  They  want  to  be  cre- 
ative in  their  retirenent.  Tliey  want  to 
help  small  businessmen  build  new  worlds 
fc»-  themselves.  At  the  same  time  they  will 
brofwlen  their  own  sense  ot  eelf-fiilflUment 
tLnO,  satisfaction. 

These  retired  businessmen  win  alt  down 
with  smaU  businessmen  who  are  having  man- 
agement difficulties  and  together  they  wlU 
discuss  the  problems. 

The  retired  businessmen  wOl  offer  recom- 
mendations which  will  be  the  key  to  sur- 
vival for  nuiny  small  businesses. 

We  have  in  this  program  the  cooperation 
ot  professional  consultants  who  recognize 
that  the  small  businessmen  who  wlU  be 
helped  would  not  otherwise  receive  the 
asfilsUnce  they  so  desperately  need.  We  are 
grateful  for  thU  assistance. 

I  am  also  gratefiU  for  the  overall  com- 
munity support  we  are  receiving.  The  as- 
sistance of  community  leaders — effective 
community  action — ^wlU  assure  lU  success. 
Boston  has  demonstrated  in  lU  pilot  proj- 
ect the  effectiveness  and  the  necessity  for 
responsible  oonununltgr  leadership  to  assure 
the  success  of  any  undertaking. 

Teams  of  retired  spedaUsts  are  working 
with  small  businessmen  here.  These  teams 
usually  Include  a  genecalist.  a  financial  ex- 
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pert,  a  marketing  expert,  and  a  production 
man.  The  team  recently  met  with  a  metala 
fabricator   and  their   recommendations  are 

being  followed.  .    _,  w*     -^  *•,- 

There  are  other  dramatic  Inalghta  c€  tae 

potential  of  thla  program  proTlded  by  the 

«rperlence  here  and  In  Washington.  D.O..  the 

other  pUot  city.  ,     _„„»^ 

A  'm^v  buslneesman.  for  example,  wanted 
to  open  a  anaU  reetaiirant.  He  was  not 
eure  of  his  location.  A  counselor  helped  him 
select  a  location,  helped  him  negotiate  a 
lease  This  counselor  was  retired  but  In  his 
forties.  He  had  made  his  fortune  in  selling 
and  marketing.  ^^ 

One  Knall  businessman  asked  for  a  $6,000 
loan  His  counselor  advised  him  that  he 
only  ne«led  W.OOO.  He  accepted  the  advice 
and  still  achieved  the  result  he  wanted. 

Two  young  businessmen  were  planning  to 
open  an  artists  equipment  shop.  Their 
counselor  showed  them  how  they  had  se- 
lected the  wrong  location,  advised  them  they 
8ho\ild  rent  rather  than  buy  equipment,  and 
used  a  contact  to  obtain  free  advertising 
service. 

One  bxislnesaman  had  severe  personnel 
problems.  His  employees  always  seemed  to 
be  quitting  on  him.  A  counselor  found  that 
the  small  businessman  was  very  well  or- 
ganized personally  but  that  his  employees 
didn't  know  what  their  responsibilities  were. 
He  sat  down  and  prepared  Job  descriptions 
and   things  are  running  smoothly. 

One  small  biislnessman  was  attempting  to 
sell  mutual  funds  to  the  wrong  people.  A 
counselor  advised  him  as  to  his  best  market. 
His   sales  have    increased   substantially. 

In  many  cases  counselors  found  that  book- 
keeping was  not  done  properly — and  that 
the  bxislnesamsui  really  didn't  know  where 
he  stood  or  where  he  was  going. 

In  Washington  the  enthusiasm  among  re- 
tired executives  for  this  program  has  reached 
the  point  that  some  of  them  Insist  on  being 
assigned  as  many  cases  as  any  of  their  fellow 
counselors. 

They  are  getting  a  real  kick  out  of  helping 
these  small  businessmen  who  neVer  before 
have  had  the  advantage  of  the  experience 
and  knowledge  that  the  retired  executives 
can  bring  them. 

None  of  the  men  has  received  compensa- 
tion. This  has  been  one  of  our  concerns  In 
Implementing  this  program:  the  matter  of 
compensation.  Otir  conclxislon  has  been  that 
for  the  first  60  days,  the  retired  executives 
win  work  without  payment.  After  that,  the 
matter  of  compensation  Is  between  them  and 
the  small  businessman  they  are  serving. 
Many  retired  executives  simply  want  to  be 
reimbursed  for  their  out-of-pocket  expenses. 
I  am  sure  this  Is  a  matter  that  will  resolve 
Itself  as  the  program  gains  momentum. 

This  Is  another  way  In  which  this  admin- 
istration Is  giving  small  business  a  boost 
when  It  needs  It  most. 

The  general  Improvement  In  the  economic 
climate  Is  the  most  dramatic  example  of  our 
attention  to  the  problems  of  businessmen, 
larg^  and  small.  Business  Is  excellent.  It 
has  never  been  better.  President  Johnson 
observed  recently  that  the  American  busi- 
nessman has  never  done  so  well  for  so  long. 
Business  Is  riding  the  tide  and  reaping  the 
benefits  from  the  longest  and  strongest 
peacetime  and  economic  expansion  In  our 
history:  43  months  of  stable,  steady  growth 
that  has  broken  all  records. 

Our  economy  has  broken  all  records  In  all 
areas.  Yet  the  expansion  has  been  stable. 
Wholesale  prices  are  lower  than  they  were  3 
years  ago. 

Americans  are  earning  $86  billion  more  In- 
come annually  than  they  were  In  1960  More 
than  4  million  additional  Jobs  have  been 
created.  Our  national  output  has  grown 
more  In  4  years  than  In  all  the  previous  8 
years. 

Business  profits  are  setting  records.  Retail 
failures   are   below   last  year's   level    at   this 


point  and  the  rate  of  new  Incorporations 
Uup.  A  net  gain  of  148,000  new  businesses 
has  been  recorded  slnoe  1060. 

Bamlngi  of  maU  mamifacturlng  eetab- 
llsluxiBnU  have  increased  80  percent  since 
IMO  and  the  total  Income  of  unincori?orated 
buslneeses  is  up  14  percent. 

The  economy  Is  moving  ahead  as  President 
Kennedy  predicted  It  would  here  In  Boston 
4  years  ago  If  the  policies  he  recommended 
were  followed  and  the  challenges  he  out- 
lined were  met. 

A  series  of  executive  ant  legislative  actions 
got  our  economy  off  the  dime.  The  crucial 
step  was  tax  reduction  with  the  $11  billion 
It  fed  Into  the  economy.  Production  Is 
booming  as  the  accelerated  purchasing  pow- 
er and  added  Investment  stimulate  the  ma- 
chinery of  free  enterprise.  Idle  mills  are 
being  reactivated.  Steel  executives  who 
were  concerned  over  Idle  plants  a  year  ago 
are  now  concerned  over  meeting  the  demand. 
The  basic  purpose  of  this  expansion  was 
to  build  toward  our  economic  potential,  to 
expand  small  business,  to  utilize  unused 
plant  capacity,  to  accelerate  purchasing  pow- 
er, to  expand  production— and  most  Impor- 
tant, to  create  Jobs.    We  are  succeeding. 

And  a  basic  part  of  this  program  has  been 
the  strengthening  of  small  business— the 
goal  of  the  new  program  we  are  launching 
here  today. 

Half  a  million  small  corporations  got  a  27- 
percent  tax  cut  in  the  overall  tax  reduction. 
Small  businessmen  will  receive  direct  bene- 
fits of  $1  J>llllon  additional  this  year— and 
$1.28  billion  next  year,  as  a  direct  result  of 
tax  reduction. 

President  Johnson  has  rolled  up  the  red- 
tape  and  rolled  out  the  red  carpet  for  the 
small  businessman. 

We  have  Increased  the  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity of  8BA  to  the  point  that  we  are 
carrying  a  greatly  Increased  workload  with 
fewer  employees  than  we  had  a  year  ago. 

Existing  programs  have  been  expended  and 
new  programs  have  been  Inaugurated  In  re- 
sponse to  needs.  We  have  approved  67  per- 
cent more  loans  during  the  pest  S%  years 
than  in  the  preceding  similar  period. 

We  have  diversified  our  loan  program— to 
reach  down  to  the  very  small  businessman 
and  up  to  the  largest  eligible  for  our  pro- 
grams. ,.  J,  ♦ 
Our  "six  by  six"  program  has  for  the  first 
time  given  a  helping  hand  to  the  neighbor- 
hood shop,  the  shoe  repair  shop,  the  delica- 
tessen, the  comer  drugstore.  This  program 
makes  available  $6,000  for  as  long  as  6  years. 
It  was  so  successful  In  pilot  proJecU  that 
it  has  been  expanded  and  made  a  part  of  the 
war  on  poverty. 

We  foimd  that  business  failures  stemmed 
largely  from  management  problems,  so  we 
have  tripled  our  numt>er  of  management 
training  courses  and  tripled  the  number  of 
eru*ollees. 

We  have  Increased  local  development  loans 
by  366  percent  In  dollar  volume. 

We  have  tripled  the  number  of  Federal 
contracts  set  aside  for  small  business  bid- 
ding. 

We  vitalized  the  small  business  investment 
company  program  which  now  provides  equity 
and  working  capital  for  10.000  small  firms. 
But  our  programs  have  been  Just  as  effec- 
tive as  has  been  the  cooperation  of  commu- 
nity leadership. 

Our  determination  Is  bound  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  community  leaders  like  those  of  you 
here  In  this  audience. 

Our  purpose  La  to  strengthen  the  small 
business  community  to  meet  the  challenges 
poeed  by  this  dynamic  econcwny.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  small  business  are  fantastic. 
Oiu-  population  is  exploding.  Our  markets 
are  diversifying,  expanding.  Incomes  and 
purchasing  power  are  rising  higher  and 
higher.  New  developments,  new  cities,  are 
constantly  being  buUt  as  suburbia  spreads 
across  the  East. 


Automation  and  the  tools  it  places  In  the 
hands  of  small  business  could  become  the 
great  equalizer  between  big  and  small  busi- 
ness.   Automation  experts  say  it  will. 

They  say  the  day  Is  not  too  far  off  when 
every  small  business  wlU  have  a  keyboard  In 
Its  office  to  a  giant  computer  whlcJi  will  pro- 
vide poeslbllltles  that  wUl  literally  stagger 
yovir  Imagination.  It  can  do  yoTir  bookkeep- 
ing and  bUUng.  It  can  assess  your  market 
potential.     It  can  even  biiUd  your  product. 

And  so  It  Is  most  Important  that  small 
business  be  in  a  position  to  grow  with  this 
technology,  to  adjust  to  It,  exploit  It.  And 
we  are  ready  to  help.  Democracy  U  as  effec- 
tive as  the  creativity  of  Its  people.  Our  pur- 
pose Is  not  to  dull  Initiative— but  to  Inspire 
creativity.  Our  pvirpoee  Is  not  to  Intensify 
redtape — but  to  cut  It.  Our  purpose  Is  not 
to  make  promises — but  to  make  loans. 
Thank  you. 


Nortb  Nathua  RiTer  PoUation  Problems 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarkB.  I  Include 
therein  a  recent  news  article  from  the 
Clinton,  Mass.,  Item  concerning  pollu- 
Uon  problems  along  the  North  Nashua 
River  in  Lancaster. 

The  article  outlines  action  at  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  levels  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  to  correct  pollution  condi- 
tions along  the  North  Nashua  River. 
The  material  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Clinton  (Mass.)  Dally  Item.  Sept. 
39.  1064] 
PHILBIN  BAcau  Antipovdtt  Laws 
Congressman  Phiup  J.  PHmsnt  today  an- 
nounced his  unquaUfied  support  of  controls 
to  the  pollution  problems  along  the  Nashua 
River. 

He  warneft.  however,  that  to  secure  maxi- 
mum results,  a  vigorous  campaign  at  the  lo- 
cal. State,  and  Federal  levels  will  be  neces- 
sary for  early  enactment  of  legislation  to 
accomplish  this. 

•I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  press  this 
legislation  and  beUeve  we  should  have  an 
excellent  chanoe  of  securing  favorable  ac- 
tion," PHILBIN  stated. 

The  Congressman's  remarks  were  made  In 
response  to  a  request  for  help  made  by  the 
Lancaster  Board  of  Selectmen  In  connection 
with  the  pollution  problem  of  the  Nashua 
River. 

Phujun  said  that  the  Army  Engineers  have 
advised  ^'Tn  extensive  studies  for  flood  con- 
trol sponsored  by  him  In  the  area  some  time 
ago.  are  now  netting  completion. 

•fta  THXKX  crnxB,  sxvxn  towns 
These  studies.  Pbumzk  states.  Include  three 
cities  and  seven  towns,  one  of  which  is  Lan- 
caster, and  are  being  conducted  pursuant  to 
congressional  authority  inaxigurated  by  Phil- 
bin  and  the  Massachusetts  congressional  dele- 
gation. 

PHiLsm  had  been  In  touch  with  the  Engi- 
neers prior  to  receiving  the  request  of  the 
board  of  selectmen  in  a  new  effort  to  allevi- 
ate the  pollution  problem  at  Lancaster  and 
other  polnU  akmg  the  Nashua  River. 

On  last  January  38,  Philbin  had  other  con- 
tacts with  the  Army  Inglneers  with  reference 
to  these  matters. 


1961, 

PHiLBiw  was  intanotm  that  the  Army  fci- 
Klneers  survey  report  Is  schedulwl  for  sub- 
mLlon  this  faU  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
for  his  review  and  subsequent   transmittal 

^^ActuS^nstruction  would  depend  upon 
congressional  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion of  funds. 

Since  PHILBIN,  as  chairman  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts ooogresslonal  delegation  committee 
on  floods  of  some  years  ago.  has  been  In- 
strumental in  securing  several  measures  of 
remedial  legislation  In  thU  field.  It  U  his 
opinion  that  there  would  be  reasonably  good 
prospects  for  the  project  to  be  recommended 
by  the  Army  Engineers. 

The  North  Nashua  River  Basin  report  Phil- 
bin  rerere  to  considers  the  need  and  Justifi- 
cation for  reservoirs  and  channel  Improve- 
ment projects,  for  alleviation  of  flood  dam- 
ages increased  water  supply,  low  flow  aug- 
mentation and  water-ortented  recreation 

•The  water  resources  plan  under  study 
would  have  Important  resource  benefits  to 
the  towns  and  cities  within  the  North  Nashua 
River  Basin.  While  water  releases  from  pro- 
posed reservoirs  will  tend  to  mitigate  to  some 
extent  the  pollution  problem  by  Increasing 
existing  low  flows  In  Lancaster,  Its  Imple- 
mentation would  not,  however,  solve  the  to- 
tal problem,"  Philbin  said. 

The  staff  of  engineers  has  been  forking  In 
close  cooperation  with  the  division  of  water 
supply  and  pollution  control,  the  Public 
Health  Service;  and  the  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Agency,  region  1.  Boston  Office 

STENCH   PROBLEM 

The  PubUc  Health  Service,  said  Philbin. 
U  the  Federal  agency  responsible  for  the 
fulfillment  of  Federal  pollution  objectives, 
and  Philbin  has  been  In  touch  with  this 
asency  as  well  as  the  other  agencies  dealing 
with  these  problems,  urging  early  action  to 
eliminate  the  present  stench  and  pollution 
nuisance  existing  at  Lancaster  and  other 
points  along  the  river,  which  are  believed 
to  be  definitely  dangerous  to  the  public 
health  as  well  as  a  source  of  great  annoy- 
ance to  the  resldenU  along  the  river. 

Philbin  Informed  selectment  he  Is  con- 
tinuing his  vigorous  action  Instituted  some 
time  ago  to  try  to  secure  affirmative  relief 
and  win  keep  In  close  touch  with  aU  basic 
and  coordinating  agencies  having  any  rela- 
tion to  the  matter,  and  which  may  be  In  a 
position  to  cooperate  and  coordinate  efforU 
being  made  to  apply  beneficial  pollution  con- 
trols along  the  historic  Nashua  River. 

Philbin  states  he  has  carefully  noted  the 
Interest  expressed  by  Lancaster  officials  and 
people  tmd  the  strong  protesU  that  have 
been  made  against  existing  conditions  along 
the  river. 

He  said:  •'I  want  to  make  .It  clear  that  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  Interest  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  selectmen  and  the  people  trf 
Lancaster  In  grappling  with  current  Nashua 
River  pollution  problems.  The  need  is 
urgent. 

"The  engineering  studies  In  question  are 
a  part  of  the  overall  program  Instituted  for 
flood  control  In  the  area  some  years  ago,  and 
I  have  been  In  close  touch  with  the  situation 
from  time  to  time  to  make  sure  that  ade- 
quate progress  Is  being  made. 

"Under  the  law.  the  engineers  are  In  a 
position  to  recommend  legislation  to  the 
Congress  which  would  be  designed  to  alle- 
viate these  unwholesome  conditions,  and 
naturally  when  the  groundwork  Is  laid,  I  wUl 
do  everything  I  can  to  press  this  legislation 
and  believe  that  we  should  have  an  excel- 
lent chance  at  securing  favorable  action  and 
am  especially  thankful  to  the  Army  engi- 
neers who  are  doing  their  beet  through  their 
studies  and  other  work  to  cooperate  with 
SUte  and  local  cOdala.  who,  of  course,  have 
primary  responslbmty  for  waterways  of  the 
Commonwealth. 
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"To  iBsuie  nuudmum  early  results  it  wlU 
be  mLtiiiSTT  to  m(Mmt  a  Tlgorous  campaign 
at  every  lerel — ^looal,  State,  and  Federal. 
There  must  be  a  closely  coordinated  eBart 
and  whtrtehearted  eooperation. 

"The  States  and  local  communities  have 
primary  Jurledlctlon  and  responsibility  In 
this  field,"  said  Phujin,  "and  we  must  not 
work  at  cross  purposes.  Instead,  we  must 
coordinate  what  we  do.  so  as  to  achieve 
beet  and  earliest  possible  results. 

"There  Is  no  tnaglc  panacea  for  the  relief 
from  present  vM-y  bothersome  conditions. 
The  big  Job  Is  to  promote  continuity  of 
remedy  and  develop  complete  cooperation 
local.  State,  and  Federal,  between  govern- 
ment and  the  Industries  involved  In  the 
matter,  and  Integrate  all  corrective  and  pre- 
ventive activities  at  every  level. 

"I  cannot  set  a  definite  time  limit  for  the 
Improvement,"  said  Philbin,  "but  the  day 
will  be  speeded  through  State  and  local  ac- 
tion supported  by  Federal  counsel  and  active 
participation." 

"We  have  every  reason  to  look  for  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems  In  the  not-too-distant 
time  and  must  spare  no  effort  to  that  end." 


Address  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
at  Brown  Unirersity,  Proridence,  R.I., 
Monday,  September  29,  1964 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  PASTORE 

OF    EHODI    ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  Brown 
University  at  Providence.  R.I.,  has  been 
observing  its  200th  anniversary  with 
many  notable  events  in  its  celebration. 

Probably  the  greatest  hour  in  its  ob- 
servance came  on  Monday.  September  28. 
1964,  with  the  visit  and  address  of  Presi- 
den  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  a  distin- 
guished convocation  of  educators  and  a 
resplendent  representation  of  citizens 
in  the  Meehan  Auditorium  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

To  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  to 
Brown  University,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  expressed  the  Nation's 
debt  for  the  "quality  of  manhood  they 
had  produced." 

Interrupted  by  ai^lause  many  times  in 
his  masterful  address  the  loudest  accla- 
mation In  this  land  of  Roger  Williams 
came  when  the  President  pledged  him- 
self to  devote  every  effort  "to  defending 
against  all  enemies  the  freedom  of  con- 
science, the  freedom  of  belief  and  the 
spirit  of  free  inquiry  on  which  our  Amer- 
ican system  stands." 

The  cheering  auditorium  audience  of 
4.700  was  dwarfed  by  the  150,000  Amer- 
icans who  formed  a  guard  of  honor  from 
airport  to  university.  It  was  a  personal 
ovation  taking  2  hours  to  cover  the  8 
miles. 

I  t)elieve  the  experiences  of  the  day 
will  linger  all  through  the  lives  of  those 
who  shared  them.  And  I  am  sure  that 
the  tribute  to  education  voiced  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  will  be  In  the  immortal  an- 
nals of  Brown  University  as  other  cen- 
turies are  added  to  its  life  and  labor  of 
usefulness. 


k 


Our  Rhode  Island  is  bursting  with 
pride  In  the  twin  triumph  ol  Brown's  an- 
niversary and  the  Preskl«it's  tribute; 
and  I  feel  that  his  address  beiongs  In  o«r 
CoNGRESsioHtt  Rkcow)  as  part  of  our  na- 
tional history  of  education  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

Therefore  I  ask  for  unanimous  consent 
that  the  address  of  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  at  Brown  University  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  1964,  be  printed  in  the  Risc- 
ORD  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcqrd. 
as  follows : 

REMARKS    BT    PBESIDmA'    JOHNSON     AT    BaoWK 

UNrvxBsiTT,  SirrEMBsa  38,  1964 
President  Keeney.  my  old  and  valued  friend 
S«iator  Pastore  and  Senator  Pell.  Congress- 
man Fogarty.  Congressman  St  Oermi^, 
Governor  Chafee.  Governor  Oallogly.  distin- 
guished scholars,  my  feUow  Americans,  this 
Is  a  proud  day  for  this  unlv*»ity— and  lor 
the  citizens  of  this  great  SUte. 

In  these  times,  the  greatness  of  States  Is 
measured  not  by  their  slae.  but  by  the  worth 
of  their  schools.  By  that  measure,  no  State 
stands  larger  than  the  homesUte  of  Brown 
University. 

For  200  years.  Brown  has  honored  that 
charter  of  1704  by  'forming  the  rising  gener- 
ation" into— "a  succession  of  men  duly  qual- 
IfVed  lor  discharging  the  offlces  of  life  with 
tiscfulness  and  reputation." 

FYom  this  campus  have  come  many  of  the 
most  useful  figures  of  our  national  life — great 
educators,  like  Horace  Mann— great  leaders  of 
business,  like  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr..  and 
Tom  Watson.  Jr.— great  public  servants,  like 
Tom  Corcoran,  four  Secretaries  of  State  and 
many  distinguished  VS.  Senators. 

I  speak  with  personal  apprecUtlon  today 
on  this  subject.  In  the  Senate,  I  bad  no 
more  trusted  counselors  or  no  more  cherished 
friends  than  Theodore  Green,  and  John  Pas- 
tore  And  your  brilliant  young  SenatOT  Clai- 
borne PKLL  is  taking  his  place  as  a  leader  and 
statesman.  Today  I  am  proud  to  have  in 
my  administration  two  men  who  have  s«^ed 
as  deans  at  Brown— Dr.  Robert  W.  Morse,  and 
Dr.  Donald  Hornlg. 

For  all  that  has  gone  before.  Brown  s  service 
to  the  Nation  has  never  been  greater  than 
It  Is  today.  On  behalf  of  the  Nation,  I  am 
proud  to  salute  you — and  all  who  have  made 
Brown  University  one  of  the  really  great  uni- 
versities In  the  world. 

In  other  times,  we  might  have  come  to 
this  convocation  looking  beck  upon  the 
past.— but  not  today.  I  know  that  the  face 
of  New  England — the  face  of  America — Is 
turned  toward  the  future— and  It  Is  of  the 
future  that  I  come  to  New  gngland'to  speak 
today.  • 

I  want  to  consider  with  you  the  future  of 
an  old  and  fruitful  American  partnMshlp— 
the  partnership  of  campus  and  country. 

That  partnership  was  fcwmed  In  1787  when 
our  forefathers  gave  us  the  comnuind,  that: 
"The   means   of  education   shall   forever   be 

encouraged."  

Prom  that  Northwest  Ordinance  to  the 
Land  Grant  College  Act.  from  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  to  the  enactments  of  this  pres- 
ent education  Congress,  America  has  kept 
faith  with  that  command. 

In  aU  hlst<X7,  no  other  nation  has  trusted 
education— invested  in  it^-or  relied  upon 
It  as  a  means  to  natiCMUd  progress  so  much 

^A^ormer  great  president  of  the  Bepubac 
of  Texas,  LAmar,  once  said  that  the  educated 
mind  te  the  guardian  genius  of  democracy. 
It  U  the  only  dIcUtor  that  free  mtax  recog- 
nlae,   and  the   only   rtil«   that   free   men 

Tea,  our  partnership  has  paid  us  iMiceleas 

returns. 
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From  a  backwartl  poBltlon,  American 
■cholanblp  h»a  flourlaUed.  Today  wherever 
our  country  le«to.  th»t  leadership  traces  to 
the  oontrlbuttotM  oC  the  campua. 

cmr  partii««hlp  U  challenged  now  by  new 
dlmenalona. 

From  1778  untU  the  pweeent.  our  univer- 
aiUes  h»Te  grown— trom  B  In  the  beginning 
to  more  than  2.000  today.  From  the  pres- 
ent untU  1980,  our  existing  InaUtuUona  must 
double  in  capacity— and  1.000  more  must 
grow  with  average  enrollments  of  2.600  each. 

But  before  the  total  of  American  scholars 
has  doubled,  the  sum  of  human  knowledge 
ahall  have  doubled — or  more. 

Theee  are  challenge*  that  we  should  wel- 
come— and  that  we  should  go  out  to  meet. 
For  the  Increase  In  scholarship  Is  not  a  bur- 
den, but  a  blessing.  The  growth  of  knowl- 
edge  Is   not   a   curse,  but   cxire   for   the   Ills 

of  our  age.  ^    ^    ^ 

Our  concepte  must  change — In  both  edu- 
caUon  and  In  politics.  But  our  confidence 
and  our  courage  must  grow. 

At  the  desk  where  I  sit  In  Washington, 
I  have  learned  one  great  truth.  The  answer 
for  all  of  the  problems  of  the  world — comes 
down  when  you  really  analyze  It  to  one 
single  word — education. 

Thiis.  I  Uke  a  hopeful  view— and  I  call 
on  you  of  thU  campus  to  Join  with  us  who 
are  entrusted  with  the  affairs  of  country  to 
help  us  chart  a  hopeful  course. 

President  Keeney  said  last  week  that 
knowledge  Is  developing  so  rapidly  that 
"we  can  taXe  no  comfort  In  the  belief  that 
what  appears  to  be  the  whole  truth  today 
will  be  the  whole  truth  tomorrow." 

I  believe  our  partnership  must  be  com- 
mitted, deeply  committed,  to  seeking  the 
truth — for  actually  It  U  truth  alone  that 
will  Anally  keep  us  free. 

Knowledge  Is  not  something  which  threat- 
ens to  overwhelm  ub.  Knowledge  Is  our  sal- 
vation— and  we  must  seek  after  It.  and  nur- 
ture its  growth  and  we  must  spread  It 
among  all  our  people  so  each  one  has  some 
of  it. 

Over  the  years,  leadership  of  our  unlver- 
alty  system  has  come  from  a  relatively  few 
great  Institutions,  public  and  private.  I 
believe  we  must  regard  our  existing  centers 
of  excellence  as  national  resources — to  set 
sttmdards,  supply  teachers,  and  furnish  re- 
searchers for  the  new  centers  of  excellence 
we  must  develop. 

That  Is  a  first  responsibility 

A  great  nation  and  a  great  civilization 
feeds  on  the  depth  of  its  scholarship— as 
well  as  the  breadth  of  Its  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  the  sciences.  In  the  arts  and  in  our 
understanding  of  human  behavior,  all  of 
our  tools  must  be  sharpened.  Our  public 
policies  must  encourage  further  the  spread 
Of  research  and  scholarship  throughout  our 
system  of  higher  learning. 

In  our  graduate  schools,  your  Federal  Gov- 
ernment awards  12,000  fellowships  and  35,- 
000  trainees  in  science  and  engineering.  We 
spend  $850  million,  almost  $1  billion,  on  the 
support  of  research  In  our  universities  alone. 
The  partnership  of  the  Government,  your 
Government — not  an  enemy  way  off  younder 
but  something  that  belongs  to  you — the 
partnership  of  your  Government  and  the 
universities  is  closest  In  the  advanced  educa- 
tion of  postgraduate  students.  Twenty-nine 
percent  of  engineering  students,  thirty-seven 
percent  of  the  students  In  physical  science, 
forty-six  percent  of  those  in  life  sciences  and 
ten  percent  of  those  In  humanities  are  aided. 
And  there  simply  must  be  no  neglect  of 
humanities. 

The  values  of  our  free  and  rompassionate 
society  are  as  vital  to  our  national  success 
as  the  skills  of  our  technical  and  scientific 
age.  And  I  look  with  the  greatest  of  favor 
upon  the  proposal  by  your  own  able  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Commission  for  a  National 
Foundation  for  the  Humanities. 


We  must  also  make  certain  that  there  Is 
no  neglect  or  compromise  of  the  American 
devotion  to  democracy  of  educational  op- 
portunity. 

Universal  free  public  education  U  the  very 
foundation  on.  which  our  entire  society  rests 
today.  Our  goal  must  be  to  open  the  doors 
to  education  beyond  the  high  school  to  all 
young  Americans — regardless  of  the  status 

or  station  of  their  faxnilles. 

You  and  I  have  an  opportunity  that  Is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  men  and  women  who  first 
formed  these  New  England  States. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  plant  the  seed 
corn  of  a  new  American  greatness  and  to 
harvest  its  yield  In  every  section  of  tills  great 
land. 

On  the  response  of  our  partnership  de- 
pends the  vigor  and  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can life  for  many  generations  to  come. 

As  a  party  to  that  partnership,  let  me  urge 
you  of  the  campus  to  admit  no  compromise 
In  charting  our  course  to  excellence.  Con- 
cern yourselves  not  with  what  seems  feas- 
ible, not  with  what  seems  attainable,  not 
with  what  seems  politic— ^but  concern  your- 
self only  with  what  you  know  is  right. 

Your  duty  is  the  vision.  The  duty  of 
the  world  I  represent  is  the  reality. 

There  Is  one  thing  more  I  would  Uke  to 
emphasize. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  ago, 
Roger  Williams  founded  Providence.  He 
brought  Into  American  life  a  bright  fiame 
which  must  never  be  allowed  to  grow  dim. 
P\ir  he  said:  "I  humbly  conceive  that  It  Is 
the  express  and  absolute  duty  of  the  civil 
powers  to  proclaim  an  absolute  freedom  of 
conscience  In  all  the  world." 

Our  partnership  Is  not — as  same  would 
have  it — a  conspiracy  against  liberty.  That 
partnership  exists  to  reinforce  the  freedom 
of  higher  learning — and  it  much  never  be 
otherwise. 

So  long  as  I  hold  any  public  trust  or  pri- 
vate responsibility,  I  shall  devote  my  every 
effort  to  defending  against  all  enemies  the 
freedom  of  conscience,  the  freedom  of  belief, 
and  the  spirit  of  free  Inquiry  on  which  our 
American  system  stands. 

.  The  statue  atop  the  Statehouse  of  Rhode 
Island  is  dedicated  to  the  Independent  man. 
Man  cannot  be  Independent  If  he  or  his  so- 
ciety are  imprisoned  In  dogma,  or  bound  by 
bias,  or  borne  down  by  hate  or  fear  or  sus- 
picion or  discrimination. 

At  this  moment  I  believe  we  have  a  great 
opportunity  In  this  country  to  move  for- 
ward— as  President  Keeney  has  put  it — move 
forward  toward  "making  our  society  what 
we  know  it  should  be." 

If  we  turn  away  from  knowledge  and  truth, 
we  will  not  succeed. 

If  we  believe  the  worst  and  suspect  the 
best,  we  alone  will  suffer. 

If  we  deny  our  progress.  If  we  are  against 
all  of  It.  If  we  tear  down  our  accomplish- 
ments, we  will  fill  the  world  with  sorrow 
and  we  will  blemish  our  name  with  shame. 
But  If  we  are  courageous  and  foreslghted 
and  foreseeing,  if  we  have  no  fear  of  the 
truth,  if  we  seek  only  after  light,  then  we 
and  our  children  and  our  children's  children 
shall  know  the  greatness  of  this  wonderful, 
beautiful  land  we  call  America. 

I  pray  that  when  historians  write  the 
story  of  this  time  in  o\ir  lives.  It  may  be 
recorded  that  this  President  tried  to  lead 
his  Nation  with  Justice,  with  compassion, 
and  with  courage — and  that  there  was  faith 
and  there  was  firmness  In  his  heart. 

And  may  It  further  be  written  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  cast  out  their 
doubts,  took  great  pride  in  their  achieve- 
ments, and  bravely  made  of  this  land  and 
this  world  a  brighter,  happier  place  for  all 
mankind. 

This  Is  our  choice.  This  Is  our  decision. 
Let  us  all  be  greatly  determined  that  this 
society  shall  survive  and  this  society  shall 


succeed — and  what  It  should  be,  will  be,  for 
all  time  to  ootne. 

And  as  I  return  to  my  large  room  and  my 
lonely  desk  in  the  White  House  to  cope  with 
the  decisions  that  have  come  to  that  desk 
through   the   day   frtsn   all   countries   of   the 
world,  and  when  I  review   the  problems  of 
our   men   In   uniform   and   those   on    strike, 
when  I  see  the  farmer  and  the  laborer  seek- 
ing Justice  and  believing  that  his  Oovern- 
ment   will   do   what   is   right,   my   mind    will 
wander  back  here  to  the  little  State  of  Rhode 
Island,   far  away  from  what  was  once  the 
largest   State    in    the   Nation,    where    I   was 
born.     And  I  will  remember   10  months  ago 
when  a  terrible  tragedy  befell  the  people  of 
this  Nation  and  I  was  called  upon,  as  best 
I   could,   with   all  of  my   limitations,   to  at- 
tempt   to    carry    on.     And    I    will    think    of 
Presidents    Hoover    in    New    York,    and    Mr. 
Truman    in   Independence,    Mr.   Elsenhower 
In  Gettysburg,  all  of  whom  sent  me  their 
good  wishes  and  their  prayers,  who  told  me 
that  they  were  at  the  service  of  this  Nation 
In    this    crisis.     And    I    will    remember    how 
the  butcher  and  the  baker  and  the  candle- 
stick maker,  the  little  children  on  the  side- 
walks, the  folks  sitting  in  the  old  folks  home 
as   I  drove  by,  how  they  all   gave  me   their 
hopes  and   their   prayers,   that  som^ehow  we 
might  be   able   to  carry  on.     But   there   is 
nothing  I'll  be  more  thankful  for  than  the 
contribution  of  the  people  of  this  State,  be- 
cause In  my  moment  of  trial  Congressman 
St  Germain  and  Congressman  FooAaxT,  Sen- 
ators Pell  and  Johnny  Pastose,  all  walking 
In    the   tradition   of   that   great   Democratic 
leader  Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green,  they 
marched  up  by  my  side  and  said:  "You  have 
our  talents  and  our  energy  and  our  prayers." 
And  however  long  I  may  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue In  my  wwk,  I  shall  always  feel  deeply 
at  the  debt  of  this  great  university  for  the 
Inspiration    It    has    given    me    through    the 
years,    and    for    the    little    State    of    Rhode 
Island  for  the  quality  of  the  manhood  it  has 
produced. 


Weapons  Expert*  Show  How  More  Power 
Can  Mean  Lets  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  an  edi- 
torial appearing  In  the  Washington  Post 
on  October  1.  Entitled  "Security  Versus 
Power,"  It  is,  In  effect,  a  book  notice  for 
an  article  whose  subject  alone  should 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members. 

The  editorial  follows : 

SBCxmrTT  Versus  Power 

A  most  seductive,  expensive,  and  danger- 
ous" myth  Is  demolished  quite  without  mercy 
in  the  current  Scientific  American  by  Jerome 
B.  Welsner  and  Herbert  F.  York,  ranking 
weapons-science  advisers  in  the  Kennedy 
and  Elsenhower  administrations.  The  myth 
Is  that  national  security  can  be  increased 
and  Improved  by  the  development  of  large 
new  missiles  or  bombs. 

The  two  scientists,  who  are  eminently 
qualified  to  Judge  the  matter,  draw  a  crucial 
distinction  between  military  power  and  na- 
tional security.  Military  power  Is  enhanced, 
to  be  sure,  by  new  and  more  powerful  wea- 
pons. But  national  secvu-lty  is  not.  Among 
the  reasons  are  the  overwhelming  advantage 
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which  the  otttaam  has  orw  tlis  defense  and 
the  relative  UMBcimnej  and  uarteaanaas  «< 
large  bombs  compared  to  ■mailer  ones 
Welsner  and  York  oaodude : 

-Both  sldM  in  ttie  arms  raos  ars  thus 
confronted  by  th«  dUenuna  at  steadUy  In- 
creasing mUltary  power  and  steadUy  de- 
creasing national  security.  It  is  our  con- 
sidered professional  Judgment  that  this  di- 
lemma has  no  technical  solution.  If  the 
great  powers  continue  to  look  for  solutions 
In  the  area  of  science  and  technology  only, 
the  result  will  be  to  worsen  the  situation. 
The  clearly  predictable  course  of  the  arms 
race  Is  a  steady  open  spiral  downward  into 
oblivion." 

On  the  basis  of  this  analysis,  the  authors 
urge  the  conclusion  of  an  unlimited  nuclear 
test  ban.  Including  underground  tests,  and 
other  steps  toward  disarmament.  They 
have  supplied  a  powerful  and  persuasive 
scientific  rationale  for  these  goals. 
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Tribute  to  Dr.  Leonard  CoveUo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILUAMS,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JESSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  2. 1964 

Mr.  wnJUAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  a  distinguished  American 
educator  who  ha*  devoted  over  50  years 
of  his  life  to  the  needs  of  American  youth 
was  honored  in  New  York  City  when 
Morris  High  School  presented  its  fifth 
annual  alumni  award  to  Efr.  Leonard 
Covello.  The  presentation,  which  wsis 
made  on  June  8.  1964.  was  awarded  to 
Dr.  Covello  for  outstanding  and  distin- 
guished service  in  education  and  commu- 
nity affairs.  In  making  the  presenta- 
tion, Mr.  Oscar  Aarons,  trustee  of  the 
alumni  fund.  ol)served: 

He  (Dr.  Covello]  has  given  a  lifetime  of 
devotion  and  pioneering  service  to  the  task 
of  guiding  young  i>eople  and  adults  In  their 
search  for  higher  horizons.  He  has  worked — 
to  welcome  the  stranger  to  our  land  and 
help  him  become  one  in  dignity  and  self- 
respect  with  all  Americans. 

Tributes  were  extended  to  Dr.  Covello 
and  his  educational  work  by  Bronx  Bor- 
ough President  Joseph  P.  Periconi;  Dr. 
Alfred  Marra.  former  director  of  medi- 
cine at  St.  Francis  Hospital ;  and  Joseph 
Monserrat.  director  of  the  migration  di- 
vision. Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Both  Dr.  Marra  and  Mr.  Monserrat  were 
former  students  of  Dr.  Covello  and  ap- 
plauded the  encouragement  and  direc- 
tion he  furnished  hundreds  of  American 
boys  in  their  quest  for  education  and 
opportunity.  Dr.  Marra  nostalgically 
noted  that  "Dr.  Covello  made  us  proud 
of  our  heritage,  made  us  proud  of  the 
coimtry  from  which  our  parents  came. 
For  it  has  always  been  his  conviction 
that  those  wlw  are  proud  of  their  heri- 
tage can  become  l)etter  citizens  and  can 
also  enrich  the  American  scene."  In 
reviewing  Dr.  Covello's  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  community  and  Its  youth.  Mr. 
Monserrat  called  attention  to  "that  op- 
portunity to  come  to  an  affair  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  man.  when  in  fact  the  man 


9mj*  tzlimte  to  the  award,  not  the  award 
to  the  man," 

Dr.  Cordlo,  who  Is  presently  educa- 
tional consultant  to  the  Migration  Dlyl- 
sion  of  the  CJommonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rioo.  was  a  member  of  the  graduating 
class'  of  Morris  High  School  in  1907. 
After  service  as  a  teacher  in  De  Witt 
Clinton  High  School,  he  served  for  a  gen- 
eration as  principal  of  Benjamin  Pranlt- 
lin  High  School.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of 
underprivileged  and  socially  disadvan- 
taged youth  are  nationally  recognized, 
and  he  has  received  "the  Italian  Govern- 
ment award  for  distinguished  service  in 
education,"  and  the  annual  ward  given 
by  the  Puerto  Rican  Association  for  com- 
munity affairs.  The  story  of  his  long 
educational  career  is  poignantly  told  in 
"The  Heart  Is  the  Teacher."  a  moving 
autobiography. 

Dr.  Paul  Schweitzer,  principal  of  Mor- 
ris High  School,  noted  to  a  large  and  dis- 
tinguished audience  that  Dr.  Covello's 
selection  for  the  alumni  award  was  a 
unanimous  and  enthusiastic  one.  When 
the  committee  of  alumni  and  faculty 
members  met  some  months  ago  with  a 
long  list  of  distinguished  men  smd  women 
who  were  graduates  of  Morris  High 
School,  all  minds  converged  on  Dr. 
Covello. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Dr.  Covello's  r.emarks  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Fifth  Annual  Mdrkis  High  School  Alumni 

AwAED,  Junk  8.  1964 
(Statement  by  Dr.  Leonard  Covello   (Morris 
1907) .  on  receiving  the  fifth  annual  Morris 
High  School  Alumni  Award) 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Aarons.    I  want 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  alumni  assoclatl(»i  who  have  con- 
ferred this  very  high  honor  on  me.     I  shall 
treasure  and  cherish  this  award  from  the 
school  that  has  meant  so  much  to  me. 

May  I  accept  this  award  not  only  as  a  trib- 
ute to  me,  but  as  a  tribute  to  my  colleagues 
and  coworkers — teachers,  parents,  and  last 
but  not  least,  the  students  at  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton and  Benjamin  Franklin  whose  coopera- 
tive efforts  made  possible  whatever  was 
achieved. 

I  want  to  thank  all  those  who  have  spoken 
here  today.  They  have  been  more  than 
generous  in  their  praise — overwhelmingly  so. 
Dr.  SchweitzCTT,  my  dear  friend  and  col- 
league, who  has  won  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion not  only  of  his  teachers  and  students, 
but  aU  those  who  have  come  to  know  him. 

Hon.  Joseph  Periconi,  Bronx  Borough 
president,  who  with  great  energy  and  deter- 
mination, has  identified  himself  with  the 
needs — particularly  the  educational  needs  of 
this  Borough. 

My  two  former  students,  Al  Marra.  De  Witt 
1022.  and  Joe  Monserrat.  Benjamin  PrankUn 
19S0.  Dr.  Marra  has  achieved  great  distinc- 
tion In  the  fteld  at  medicine  and  untU  recent- 
ly as  dlrsctor  of  medicine  at  the  St.  Francis 
Hospital  in  the  Bronx.  Mr.  Monserrat,  direc- 
tor at  the  Migration  DlTlslon,  Oommon- 
wealtb  of  Pnerto  Rloo,  wha«e  leadership  has 
ooctrlbuted  much  to  the  rapid  and  substan- 
tial pa  ogress  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  commu- 
nities in  our  great  city. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  many  outstand- 
ing boys  who  were  my  students  at  De  Witt 


Clinton  High  Schocd  and  the  BenJi^miA 
Franklin  High  School  who  have  attained 
important  posittoaa  mad  are  making  signifi- 
cant contributloiw  in  tiMir  choeen  flelda. 

I  also  want  to  thank  ttie  many  friends. 
ooUeacues,  and  former  students  who  are 
honoring  me  with  their  presence  here  today. 
To  the  present  students  of  Morris  High 
School  here  in  the  audience,  a  special,  warm 
greeting  from  a  Morris  High  School  graduate 
of  the  class  of  1007. 

I  came  to  Morris  High  School  in  September 
1902  from  public  schools  83,  an  all-boys 
school  in  East  Harlem.  There  were  five  of  us 
who  often  walked  across  the  First  Avenue 
bridge  up  WUUs  Avenue  to  Morris.  Car- 
fare in  those  days  was  only  5  cents,  but  by 
walking  to  school  we  could  add  this  to  our 
lunch  money.  This  little  group  was  the  van- 
guard of  boys  of  Italian  ancestry,  seeking 
an  education  beyond  the  elementary  school 
and  nursing  the  hope  and  great  dream  of  a 
coUege  education  if  family  economic  need 
did  not  become  too  demanding.  Two  decades 
later,  as  chairman  of  the  Italian  department 
at  De  Witt  Clinton,  I  had  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  close  daily  contact  with  -hundreds  of 
boys  of  Italian  origin  taking  advatUace  of 
the  educational  facilities  offered  in  our  pub- 
lic echoed.  Many  of  these  boys  were  immi- 
grants themselves.  With  few  exceptions  tbey 
were  children  of  immigrants — Immigrant 
parents  who  had  Uttle  or  no  schooling. 

I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  the  dedicated 
teachers  at  Morris  who  had  so  great  an  in- 
fluence on  my  life. 

0\u  princlpjal.  Dr.  John  Denbigh,  who 
spoke  to  us  directly  and  forcefully  of  our 
social  and  civic  responsiblUtles. 

My  elocution  teacher.  Mr.  Raymond  Kel- 
log,  who  coached  me  for  the  first  public 
speech  which  I  delivered  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling, frotn  this  very  platform. 

My  a«rman  teacher.  Miss  Caroline  Swart- 
out,  and  my  French  teacher.  Miss  Emma 
Armand,  whose  teaching  inspired  me  to 
choose  languages  as  my  major  field. 

My  history  teacher.  Mr.  Fred  White,  who 
wrote  from  Massachusetts  to  say  he  re- 
gretted that  he  could  not  be  here  today 
because  of  limitations  of  age.  He  Is  9S  yean 
old. 

Not  only  the  public  schools,  but  two  other 
Am«-ican  institutions  opened  many  doors 
to  us.  The  American  public  Uteary  revealed 
a  new  world  to  us.  A  teacher  in  my  elemen- 
tary school.  Miss  Qulgley,  led  me  to  the 
Aguilar  branch  of  the  public  Ubrary  In  Cast 
Harlem,  where  I  spent  many  houia.  reading 
and  studying.  A  few  of  us  were  pmnltted 
to  use  a  room  on  the  top  floor  off  the  library 
as  a  study  room — which  was  indeed  a  refoge 
from  the  noise  and  turmoil  of  the  Bast  Har- 
lem streets.  It  was  scxne  years  later,  at  this 
same  Ubrary,  that  I  had  my  first  teaching 
experience — teaching  English  to  a  group  of 
Italian  inunlgrants. 

The  settlement  house  also  played  an  Im- 
portant part  in  the  life  of  the  immigrant 
children.  Men  and  women  coooemed  about 
the  new  peoples  living  In  slums  and  ghettos, 
created  settlement  houses  for  civic,  recrea- 
tional, and  cultural  activities  for  children 
and  youth  of  tanmlgrant  peoples.  ThM»  was 
Oaylord  White,  who  founded  the  Union  Set- 
tlement. There  was  Anna  C.  Buddy,  who 
founded  the  "Home  Garden",  now  known  as 
the  LaGuardia  Memorial  House.  These  cen- 
ters were  established  In  the  1890's  in  East 
Harlem  and  are  stUl  functioning  today. 

There  was  another  parsonaUty  that 
touched  our  lives.  Norman  ThomsM.  whose 
work  as  a  pastor  of  ths  Amoioan  Parish  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  had  an  en- 
during Influence  on  so  ms-'iy  oi  ths  young 
people  in  East  Harlem. 

It  was  men  and  women  of  this  caliber — 
teachers,    social    workers,    religious    leaders. 
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who  r«Y«aled  to  many  of  us.  the  real  heart 
Of  America. 

llay  I  relate  an  experience  I  had  a  few 
years  ago.  I  waa  tovlted  to  a  dinner  apon- 
aored  by  the  "Cninton  Junto."  an  organi- 
sation of  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  etu- 
denta  who  entered  as  freshmen  In  1912  and 
graduated  In  1918.  They  had  Invited  me. 
their  teacher  of  French,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Pat- 
terson, their  teacher  of  English.  There  were 
about  80  men.  all  In  their  late  fifties  present 
at  this  dinner.  In  the  course  of  my  remarks. 
I  asked  how  many  of  them  were  foreign 
bom.  About  half  raised  their  hands.  Then 
I  asked  how  many  had  parents  that  were 
foreign  bom.  The  rest  raised  their  hands. 
I  then  turned  to  Dr.  Patterson  and  asked, 
"Sam.  what  about  you?"  "Both  my  parents 
came  as  immigrants  from  North  Ireland." 
has  his  reply.  Here  were  60  men  Immigrants 
and  children  of  Inunlgrants.  They  had  at- 
tended our  public  schools,  and  many  were 
graduates  of  our  city  colleges.  All  of  these 
men  had  achieved  success  In  their  chosen 
careers  and  were  making  a  contribution  in 
various  capaclUes  to  the  life  of  our  city. 

As  a  pupil  In  our  public  schools  and  as  a 
teacher  for  over  80  years.  It  U  my  oonvlcUon 
that  the  public  schools  and  the  teachers 
have  exerted  a  significant  and  far-reaching 
Influence  on  the  children  who  have  attended 
our  public  schools. 

New  York  City  has  been  and  still  Is  the 
city  C3t  migrations.  Immigrants  and  mi- 
grants have  come  by  countless  thousands,  to 
create  a  home  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. These  Immigrants  and  mlgranU  were 
the  disinherited  and  exploited  peoples  of  the 
world.  They  came  from  countries  and  lands 
where  education — schooling,  was  for  the 
privileged  few.  It  was  rare.  If  not  Impossible 
for  a  man  to  rise  above  the  station  In  which 
he  was  bom.  I  went  to  school  as  a  boy  in 
a  small  mountain  town  In  the  heart  of  the 
Appennines  in  southern  Italy.  We  could 
only  look  forward  to  a  few  years  of  school- 
ing. There  was  no  possibility  whatsoever 
for  higher  education  or  for  a  profession. 

It  was  the  New  York  City  public  schools 
that  opened  wide  the  doors  of  opportunity 
and  encouraged  many  of  us — Immigrant  chil- 
dren— to  aspire  far  beyond  our  station  In 
life  and  to  achieve  far  beyond  our  greatest 
expectations.  And  this  same  opportunity 
Is  open  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  our  public 
schools  today. 

And  now,  in  closing,  a  special  message  for 
you,  the  students  of  Morris  High  School.  It 
is  here  In  Morris  High  School,  your  school, 
where  you,  as  students,  are  charting  your 
course  for  your  life  work.  If  you  have  the 
Will  to  work  and  the  will  to  achieve,  nothing 
IB  Impoeslble  to  you.  At  some  future  time, 
you  will  realize  how  much  you  owe  to  Mor- 
ris and  to  the  teachers  who  helped  and 
guided  you. 

Ufe,  to  a  great  extent.  Is  lived  day  by  day. 
The  Important  thing  is  to  meet  each  day 
without  fear  and  with  the  feeling  that  you 
can  overcome  any  obstacle  that  faces  you. 
This  Is  expressed  very  beautifully  In  a  poem 
written  by  an  unknown  poet  centuries  ago, 
In  Sanskrit  which  was  the  ancient  language 
of  the  Hindus  of  India.  I  want  to  offer  It 
to  you  as  a  concluding  thought. 

"look  to   this   day!     For   It   Is  life — 
Por  yesterday  la  but  a  dream. 
And  tomorrow  Is  only  a  vision. 
But  today  well  lived — 
But  today  well  lived 
Makes  every  yesterday 
A  dream  of  happiness 
And  every  tomorrow 
A  vision  of  hope. 
Look  well,  therefore,  to  this  day!" 


Tlw  ActiTitie*  of  Aa  Hosm  SwuJl  tmd- 
■ess  Committee,  SSth  CMifrett 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  mnrsssxa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
88th  Congress  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  undertook  and  completed  a 
rather  heavy  schedule  of  studies  and  In- 
vestigations regarding  various  problems 
facing  the  4V2  million  small  business 
concerns  operating  in  our  country  at  this 

time. 

All  members  of  the  committee,  repre- 
senting both  sides  of  the  aisle,  partici- 
pated In  these  studies  and  worked  dili- 
gently and  conscientiously  to  find  the 
best  possible  solutions  to  the  various 
matters  receiving  attention  by  the  com- 
mittee. Without  the  full  cooperation  of 
all  of  the  members  the  achievements  and 
accomplishments  of  the  dommit- 
tee  would  not  have  been  possible.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  appreciation  for 
their  efforts  and  their  cooperation. 

Recently,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  forwarded  to 
you  a  letter  in  which  I  reported  upon 
the  work  of  our  committee  d\u-ing  this 
Congress.  Since  all  Members  of  the 
House  are  interested  In  small  business 
problems  and  the  work  of  this  commit- 
tee with  your  permission.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  this  com- 
munication be  reprinted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

The  chairman's  progress  letter  to 
Speaker  McCoRMAcat  follows: 

Selxct  CoMMrrrxx  on  Small  Busi- 
msB.  Hotmx  or  RxpaxsctTATrvia 
or  THK  UNrrKD  States, 

Waahinffton,  DC.  October  1, 1964. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCoaMACK, 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Bepresentativea. 
Washington,  DC. 

MT  DXAI  MX.  SPiAMX:  As  the  88th  Con- 
gress approaches  adjournment,  I  wanted  to 
submit  to  you  this  brief  sununary  of  the 
work  carried  out  by  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  during  the  2  years  com- 
prising this  Congress. 

As  you  wUl  recall,  upon  adoption  by  the 
House  of  the  resolution  creating  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  your  desire  that  the  foUowing 
Members  serve  thereon:  RetHwenUtives 
jo«  L.  EviHs.  Democrat,  of  Tennessee,  chair- 
man- WaiGHT  Patmaw.  Democrat,  of  Texas; 
ABSAHAM  J.  MxTLTHi,  Democrat,  of  New  York; 
Tom  arxxD  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma;  Jamks 
RoosrvxLT.  Democrat,  of  CallfornU;  Joh» 
C  Klticztnski,  Democrat,  of  DUnols;  Join* 
D.  DiKGXLL.  Democrat,  of  Michigan;  Whxiam 
M  McCtn-LOCH.  Republican,  of  Ohio;  AacH 
A.  MooKX.  Ja..  Republican,  of  West  Virginia; 
WiLLXAM  H.  AvxaT,  Republican,  of  Kansas; 
H.  AixBf  SMrrH.  Republican,  of  Calif ornla; 
How  ABO  W.  ROBiBOK,  Republican,  of  New 
York;    and   Ralph   Haxvxt.   Republican,   of 

The  resolution  authorized  the  oommlttee. 
among  other  things,  to  Investigate  problems 
of  small  b*islne«  enterprises  gesierally  and 
to  obtain  aU  facts  possible  In  relation  there- 


to which  would  be  of  public  interest  and 
which  would  aid  the  Congress  in  enacting 
remedial  legislation. 

PuzBuant  to  appointment  of  this  commit- 
tee and  the  a<!k>l>tion  of  the  resolution  by 
the  House  our  oocnxnlttee  set  forth  on  an 
active  and  vigorous  program  during  the  88th 
Oongress. 

ABSISTANCK  TO    MXMBBE8    OF  THK   HOUSE 

Perhaps  one  of  the  more  important  as- 
pects of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  consists  of  the  as- 
sistance the  committee  provides  Members  of 
the  Hovise  seeking  to  help  their  small  busi- 
ness constituents.  The  committee  and  Its 
professional  staff  performed  a  considerable 
volume  of  this  "casework"  for  Members  who 
sought  such  assistance.  The  problems  pre- 
sented usually  required  the  staff  to  contact 
varkitis  governmental  agencies  and  fre- 
quently entaUed  Independent  legal  research 
In  order  to  provide  satisfactory  answers  to 
the  Members  and  their  small  business  con- 
stituents. 

In  accordance  with  the  well-established 
policy  of  the  committee,  all  such  requests  of 
Members  of  the  House  received  priority 
consideration. 

rULL   COMMrrTEX    HIAXINCS 

1.  During  the  early  days  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, groups  of  small  business  retailers  were 
stunned  by  an  advisory  opinion  of  the  Ped- 
eral  Trade  Commission  announcing  that  the 
placing  of  Joint  advertisements,  featuring 
prices  of  the  articles  offered  for  sale  by  the 
cooperating  stores,  would  be  illegal.  Imme- 
diately foUowlng  that  ruling  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  held  public  hearings 
which  "cleiuwl  the  air"  and  which.  In  effect. 
brought  about  a  reversal  of  this  decision  of 
the  Commission. 

The  practice  In  question  consisted  of  an 
arrangement  applied  in  various  communi- 
ties or  States  wherein  IndependenUy  owned 
local  small  business  grocers,  druggists,  hard- 
ware stores,  or  others,  would  place  Joint  ad- 
vertisements in  behalf  of  all  of  the  members 
of  the  group.  In  this  way,  and  only  In  this 
way.  could  the  Independent  retailers  gain 
the  benefits  that  fiow  automaUcally  from  the 
use  of  newspaper  display  advertisements 
Without  such  advertising,  the  small  busi- 
nesses could  not  hope  to  compete  against 
the  large  chain  organizations  operating  In 
the  same  market. 

Testimony  •  delivered  by  the  committee 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  FTC  and  from 
the  Attomey  General.  Antltnist  Division, 
Department  of  Justice,  provided  assurances 
that  small  retailers  need  not  abandon  their 
Joint  advertising  programs;  that  groups  of 
them  could  conUnue  to  purchase  Joint  dis- 
play space  In  newspapers  as  before  and  thus 
carry  forward  their  efforU  to  stay  In  business. 
The  hearings  and  the  report  entitled  "FTC 
Advisory  Opinion  on  Joint  Ads"  (H.  Bept 
900)  received  widespread  acclaim  from  the 
newspapers  and  small  bvislness  retailers  who 
benefited  from  the  hearings.  The  commit- 
tee's jM-ooeedlngs  were  characterized  as  an 
example  of  a  congreaalonal  committee  act- 
ing promptly,  boldly,  and  without  heslU- 
tlon  to  provide  constructive  and  affirmative 
help  to  small  business  at  the  exact  time 
when  such  help  was  needed. 

3.  The  full  committee  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  small  business  and  foreign  trade.  In 
theee  hearings  the  eommlttee  documented 
more  than  400  page*  of  testimony  from  Oov- 
•mment  agendas,  trade  aseodatlons.  export 
firms,  and  smaU  buslnees  oonoems  pertain- 
ing to  foreign  trade  opportunities  for  anall 
business.  Tsetlmony  was  received  regarding 
the  implementation  of  the  Trade  Xxpanston 
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Act  Of  1M2.  with  special  attention  given  to 
fb^partu;«»  of  the  act  relating  to  adjust- 
m^\ssl«t«»o.  for  Una.  damaged  as  a 
result  ot  tna»  oonoeeslons. 

It  to  felt  that  tbm  printed  record  oT  theM 
forelm  trade  hearlnga  contains  the  most 
complete  documentaUon  of  Inf ormaUon  rela- 
tive to  smaU  business  opportunities  In  for- 
eian  trade  that  la  now  available.  An  an- 
nouncement that  appeared  In  a  KlpUnger 
Letter  about  the  hearings  resulted  In  hun- 
dreds of  extra  requests  for  copies  of  the 
printed  hearings  being  received,  which  ex- 
hausted the  oommttee'B  suw)ly. 

The  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy  com- 
plimented the  committee  and  wrote  to  the 
chairman  that  the  hearings  shovUd  "act  as 
both  a  guide  and  spur  to  small  businessmen 
considering  vent\u-es  Into  foreign  markeU 
and  to  Government  officials  responsible  for 
assisting  them." 

3.  Our  committee  has  held  rather  compre- 
hensive hearings  on  the  organization  and 
operstlon  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  printed  record  of 
these  hearings,  a  tabulation  was  added  show- 
ing the  number  of  loans  and  their  amounts 
granted  by  the  SBA  to  small  business  con- 
cerns located  In  each  congressional  district 
of  all  States. 

The  committee  is  jH-esenUy  In  the  process 
of  completing  Its  report  based  on  these 
bearings. 

4.  During  March  1064,  tlie  full  committee 
held  public  hearings  on  the  Implementation 
of  the  Small  Biisinees  Investment  Act  of 
1958  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  ex- 
tent to  which  small  business  Is  being  as- 
sisted by  this  program. 

During  the  course  of  these  hearings,  the 
conunlttee  heard  testimony  from  repre- 
sentatives of  small  business  Investment 
companies  with  diversified  types  of  opera- 
tions located  In  varloiis  sections  of  the 
United  States.  The  Honorable  Eugene  P. 
Foley,  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  and  the  new  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator for  the  Investment  Division,  Richard 
E  Kelley,  presented  a  complete  report  of 
that  agency's  Investment  program. 

STTBOOMMrrTEZ  HEABING5 

Immediately  after  the  committee  was 
organized  during  the  early  days  of  the  88th 
Congress,  a  number  of  subcommittees  were 
created  and  it  has  developed  that  a  major 
portion  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  com- 
mittee has  been  handled  by  these  subcom- 
mittees. « 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  as 
well  as  the  ranking  minority  member,  Rep- 
resentative Wnj-iAM  E.  McCm-LOCH,  serve  as 
ex  Officio  members  of  each  of  the  subcom- 
mittees. 

Subcommittee  No.  1 :  Representative 
WsiOHT  Patman.  Democrat,  of  Texas  serves 
as  chairman  of  this  subcommittee.  Ita  Juris- 
diction Includes  the  tax-exempt  foundations 
and  their  Impact  on  small  business.  Other 
Members  serving  on  this  subcommittee  in- 
clude Representatives  Joe  L.  Evtks,  James 
Roosevelt,  WnxiAii  H.  Avest,  and  Ralph 
Haxvxt. 

The  Bubconunlttee's  study  of  the  impact 
of  534  tax-exempt  foundations  on  small  busi- 
ness Included  an  investigation  of  their  In- 
come and  the  soxu-ces  of  that  Income;  their 
expenditures  and  the  piirposes  for  which 
made,  together  with  stock  manipulations  and 
intercorporate  dealings.  These  Inquiries 
were  necessary  to  learn  whether  the  opera- 
tions of  the  foundations  are  charitable  and 
not  mercenary. 

The  subcoQunlttee  is  developing  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  use  of  foundations  to 
achieve  corporate  control,  to  secure  special 
favors,  and  to  utUlxe  their  economic  power 
to  create  unfair  competitive  conditions. 
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The  study  covers  the  extent  to  which 
large  corporations  are  using  fovmdatlons  to 
evade  taxes,  however  legally. 

It  U  noteworthy  Uiat  the  534  foundations 
under  study  by  the  committee  had  accumu- 
lated (unspent)  Income  of  $006  miUion  at 
the  close  of  1060.  as  against  $271  mlUlon  at 
the  close  of  1061. 

The  first  report  of  the  subcommittee 
chairman  was  submitted  In  the  87th  Con- 
gress. The  second  report,  submitted  during 
October  1963,  deals  with  the  commercial 
activities  of  certain  foundations  which  ap- 
pear to  defeat  the  Intent  and  purpose  of 
tax  exemption.  It  also  brings  to  light  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  foundations  as  business 
devices  and  for  tax  avoidance.  In  the  sub- 
committee chairman's  view,  has  become  a 
major  economic  evil  which  has  too  long  been 
tolerated  and  must  now  be  terminated. 

In  response  to  the  great  demand  for  re- 
prints of  the  first  two  reports,  5.000  addi- 
tional copies  of  each  were  published. 

During  March  1964.  a  third  report  of  the 
subcommittee  chairman  was  Issued.  It 
constitutes  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  Alfred 
I  du  Pont  estate.  Including  Its  sflttlUte,  the 
Nemours  Potmdatlon  of  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
This  report,  among  other  things,  describes 
the  adverse  effects  that  this  and  similar 
foundations  exert  upom  the  tax  base. 

The  subcommittee  held  public  hearings  In 
July,  Atigust,   and  September,   1064. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Douglas  Dillon, 
in  testifying,  acknowledged  the  desirability 
of  the  Congress  and  the  administration  re- 
examining thoee  areas  where  tax  exemp- 
tion and  tax  deductions  are  provided. 

The  Secretary  also  stated  that  the  Treas- 
ury does  not  know  the  nxunber  of  founda- 
tions that  may  be  In  existence  and  that  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee's  studies 
have  been  of  great  value  to  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury.  For  example.  Secretary 
Dillon  acknowledged  that  the  self-dealing 
exposed  In  our  subcommittee's  studies  was 
very  Illuminating  and  certainly  required 
legislative  reforms.  Moreover,  he  indicated 
that,  as  a  result  of  our  studies,  the  Treasury 
was  now  attempting  to  tabulate  the  number 
of  foundations. 

Former  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
Mortimer  CapUn  outlined  to  the  subcom- 
mittee the  measures  his  agency  had  taken 
to  bring  about  compliance  with  the  tax  laws 
by  exempt  organizations  and  suggested  that 
consideration  be  given  to  Imposing  some 
limitation  upon  the  life  or  the  capital  of  the 
foundations. 

Manuel  P.  Cohen,  Chairman -designate  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
testified  concerning  the  relationship  of  the 
SEC  to  tax-exempt  foundations  and  chari- 
table trusts.  Mr.  Cohen  stated  that,  prior 
to  the  Issuance  of  our  studies,  the  SEC  had 
been  unaware  of  the  abuses  in  stock  market 
trading   by   certain  foundations. 

Acting  Ccwnmlssloner.  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  Bertrand  M.  Harding  was  asked 
about  the  commercial  and  other  activities 
of  certain  foundations  which  defeat  the  In- 
tent and  purpose  of  the  tax-exemption  sta- 
tutes. During  his  testimony,  the  fact  that 
foundations  are  used  as  devices  for  tax  avoid- 
ance was  highlighted. 

Subcommittee  No.  2 :  Representative  Abra- 
ham J.  MuLTEB.  Democrat,  of  New  York,  is 
chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  2  which  was 
assigned  the  duty  of  considering  problems 
of  small  business  and  Government  procure- 
ment. Other  members  of  this  subcommit- 
tee Include:  Representatives  Tom  Steed. 
James    Roosevelt,    H.    Allen    Smith,    and 

HOWABO   W.   ROBIBOK. 

The  staff  of  the  subcommittee  surveyed 
Government  agencies  and  prime  contractors 
In  the  West  Coast  area  to  determine  the  ef- 
fectiveness   of    the    small    business    subcon- 


tracting program  authorized  by  Public  Law 
87-306  (subsec.  8(d)  (1).  Small  Business  Act). 
The  staff  conferred  with  the  conamandlng 
general,  DJ3.  Air  Force  Westwn  Contract 
Management  Region,  Mira  Loma  Air  Force 
Station,  Calif.,  who  Is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  managing  Air  Porce  contracts 
awarded  prime  contractors  In  that  area. 

Conferences  were  also  held  with  respwnslble 
officials  of  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Con?.,  Bur- 
bank,  Calif.;  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  Culver 
City.  Calif.;  and  North  American  Aviation, 
Inc.,  El  Segundo,  Calif.  Their  small  busi- 
ness subcontracting  practices  and  procedures 
were  exanUned  and  reviewed  to  determine 
their  effectiveness. 

Public  hearings  were  held  in  Washington, 
DC,  on  November  12,  1963,  during  which 
testimony  was  received  from  representatives 
of  the  three  military  departments  as  well 
as  the  Defense  Supply  Agency.  Hearings  also 
were  held  on  November  13  and  14.  1063.  at 
which  time  testimony  was  presented  by  rep- 
resentatives of  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  Communications  Satellite  Corp., 
Atomic  Energy  (Commission,  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  General 
Services  Administration.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  Department  of  Commerce,  and  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

At  hearings  held  during  June  and  July 
1064,  representatives  of  private  Industry  tes- 
tified regarding  procurement  practices  of 
Government  agencies  and  their  effect  upon 
small  business.  The  subcommittee  conclud- 
ed Ito  inquiry  with  a  flnaJ  hearing  on  August 
12,  1064,  when  the  Deputy  Administrator  of 
SBA  testified. 

The  subcommittee  protested  a  General 
Services  Administration  gasoline  prociu^- 
ment  In  which  only  large  refiners  were  able 
to  participate.  This  plan  was  subsequently 
abandoned  and  the  agency  was  thereupon 
urged  by  the  subcommittee  chairman  to  re- 
view Ita  procurement  procedtiree  in  other 
Industries  to  remove  any  restrictions  which 
might  prevent  small  business  from  receiving 
a  fair  share. 

The  subcommittee  and  ita  professional  staff 
handled  a  considerable  voltune  of  complaints 
respecting  Instancee  of  procurement  practices 
believed  to  be  Inimical  to  smaU  business.  In 
each  instance  the  subcommittee  Investigated 
the  matter  to  determine  the  validity  of  the 
objections. 

Subcommittee  No.  8:  Representative  Tom 
Stkxs.  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  is  chairman  of 
Subcommittee  No.  S.  Other  members  serv- 
ing on  this  subcommittee  are:  Representa- 
tives Abxaham  J.  Mm.-na,  John  Dinoell, 
AacK  A.  Mooax.  Ja.,  and  Howabo  W.  Robison. 
The  matters  referred  to  this  subcommit- 
tee for  study  and  Investigation  related  pri- 
marily to  the  Impact  of  taxation  upon  the 
small  business  sector  of  the  economy. 

This  subconunlttee  and  the  members  of 
the  full  committee  cooperated  with  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  worked  diligently 
for  the  enactment  of  the  111.5  billion  tax 
reduction  bill  enacted  Into  law  this  year. 
This  subcommittee  has  for  a  number  of  years 
studied  the  Impact  of  taxation  upon  small 
business  and  repeatedly  made  recommenda- 
tions for  tax  reduction  for  small  business. 
This  subcommittee  assisted  materially  In  de- 
veloping facta  and  sentlmenta  in  support  of 
the  passage  of  this  measure.  Passage  of  the 
tax  reduction  legislation  has  been  received 
with  gratification  by  American  small  busi- 
nesses. 

Another  area  of  study  assigned  to  this 
subcommittee  was  the  Investigation  of  the 
effecta  of  Imports  of  foreign  crude  oil  upon 
the  domestic  petroleum  Industry.  Ehiring 
the  preceding  Congress,  the  subcommittee 
held  extensive  hearings  and  Issued  Ita  report. 
Since    then,    certain    Intarpretatlons    of    the 
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controlling  regulations  have  been  made  which 
have  altered  aomewbat  the  quota  Bystem  for- 
merly In  effect.  In  addition,  responBlblUty 
for  admlnUterlng  the  petroleum  Import  pro- 
gram has  been  tranaferred  frc«n  the  Preel- 
detn  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  ataff  of  the  aubcommlttee,  from  time 
to  time,  haa  obaerved  and  considered  the 
effecta  upon  amall  biialneas  of  the  Presi- 
dential Proclamation  3641.  of  June  10,  19«3, 
adjusting  Importa  of  petroleum  products 
other  than  residual  fuel  oil. 

Subcommittee  No.  4:  Representative  Jamks 
RoosivxLT,  Democrat  of  California,  la  chair- 
man of  Subcommittee  No.  4  which  studies 
and  Investigates  distribution  problems  af- 
fecting small  business.  Other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  are:  Representatives  Tom 
SrzxD,  John  C.  Ki,ucztnski,  Arch  A.  Moore, 
Jr.,  and  William  H.  Avdt. 

The  subcommittee  has  developed  Informa- 
tion Indicating  there  la  an  Increasing  ten- 
dency for  manufacturers  to  take  over  the 
functions  prevloxisly  carried  on  by  small 
businessmen  In  the  several  levels  of  distribu- 
tion and  fabrication.  A  growing  number  of 
firms  throughout  the  economy  appear  to  be 
supplying  their  customers  and  also  com- 
peting with  them.  This  competition  by  large, 
integrated  firms,  has.  In  many  cases,  been 
highly  detrimental  to  Independent  busi- 
nesses. 

On  the  basis  of  this  preliminary  study, 
the  subcommittee  proceeded  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  "The  Impact  Upon 
Small  Business  of  Dual  Distribution  and 
Related  Vertical  Integration."  Ck>mmenclng 
on  May  8.  1963,  39  public  hearings  were  held 
over  a  period  of  8  months.  Altogether,  8 
printed  volumes  of  the  record  of  these  com- 
prehensive hearings  were  compiled,  cover- 
ing dual  distribution  and  related  problems 
In  46  different  industries.  A  total  of  176 
witnesses  participated,  and  testimony  was 
received  from  representatives  of  43  trade 
associations. 

At  present,  a  proposed  report  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
for  review  and  consideration. 

On  January  24.  1964,  the  subcommittee 
held  a  hearing  In  Baltimore  regarding  small 
business  problems  stemming  from  the  vast 
changes  which  many  metropolitan  shopping 
areas  are  experiencing.  Urban  renewal,  new 
highways,  the  exodus  to  suburbia,  and 
"neighborhood  blight"  are  prime  factors  In 
this  complex  of  problems  threatening  to  de- 
stroy small  business  concerns  operating  in 
the  older  existing  neighborhood  shopping 
areas. 

A  similar  hearing  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
in  Los  Angeles  on  November  23  and  34. 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings  on  August 
31.  September  1  and  2.  1964.  regarding  the 
Impvact  upon  small  business  of  U.S.  softwood 
lumber  standards. 

Testimony  was  received  from  Representa- 
tives George  P.  Senner,  Jr..  of  Arizona; 
Kdith  Green,  of  Oregon;  Compton  I.  White, 
Jr.,  of  Idaho;  and  Arnold  Olsen,  of  Mon- 
tana; as  well  as  from  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  spokesmen  for  the 
American  Liunber  Standards  Conunittee,  In- 
dustry trade  associations,  and  a  numt>er  of 
repreeentativea  of  small  business  Interests. 

Since  the  hearing,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  announced  Its  Intention  to  re- 
constitute the  American  Lumber  Standards 
Committee  to  make  It  more  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  entire  lumber  Industry.  Un- 
der the  Department  proposid.  small  busi- 
nesses and  Independent  flrma  would  have  far 
more  representation  than  la  true  on  the 
present  committee. 

On  April  20  of  this  year,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  a  precedent- 
shattering  decision  ruled.  In  the  case  of 
Simpson  v.  Union  Oil  Company  o/  California. 
that  consignment  sales  of  gasoline  may  not 
be  \ised  as  a  means  to  control  small  business 


operators  of  service  stations.  •!*•  Court 
In  its  decision  quoted  at  length  from  hearlnga 
held  by  8ubcommitt««  No.  4  during  the  86th 
congress.  8uba«quently.  Inquiry  was  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  this  decision  on  the 
west  coast  petroleum  consent  decree,  which 
appears  to  specifically  j)ermlt  the  consign- 
ment form  of  distribution.  The  Assistant 
Attorney  General  In  charge  of  Antitrust  in- 
formed the  subcommittee  that  it  was  the 
position  of  the  Antitrust  Division  that  those 
firms  operating  under  the  provisions  of  the 
West  Ooaat  consent  decree  must  conform 
with  the  decision  in  the  Simpson  case.  A 
hearing  Is  scheduled  to  be  held  by  the  sub- 
committee in  Los  Angeles  on  November  20 
and  21  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
these  companies  are  complying  with  the  prin- 
ciples articulated  by  the  Court. 

As  a  result  of  the  expression  of  more  than 
20  Members  of  the  House.  Including  the 
Speaker,  and  20  Members  of  the  Senate,  this 
subcommittee  has  scheduled  plans  for  hear- 
ings with  respect  to  the  methods  of  dis- 
tributing automobile  parts  and  dealer  rela- 
tionships by  the  Chrysler  Corp.  Confer- 
ences with  officials  of  the  corporation,  small 
business,  and  other  persons  interested  are 
now  in  process  on  this  current  issue  affecting 
small  business  in  the  automobile  Industry. 

SMALL     BTT8INXSS     SEMINARS,     ADDrTIONAL     nXLD 
WORK,    ntVESTIOATIONS    AND   CONIXRENCES 

1.  Pursuant  to  a  request  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  oommittee,  Government-In- 
dustry seminars  for  small  businessmen  of 
the  Indiana-Ohio  area  were  held  In  April  and 
again  In  SeptembCT  1963.  The  program  fea- 
tured prominent  Government  and  Industry 
leaders  expert  in  the  fields  of  (1)  develop- 
ment of  foreign  markets;  (3)  Government 
procurement;  (3)  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  industry;  and  (4)  market  research. 
Approximately  115  businessmen  were  present 
and  they  praised  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  for  its  service  and  assistance. 

2.  In  an  endeavor  to  be  of  optimum  as- 
sistance to  small  businesses  located  in  the 
Appalachian  area.  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress from  that  region  wwe  invited  by  the 
chairman  otf  the  Small  Business  Committee 
to  attend  a  briefing  session  on  Ajsril  26.  1963. 
in  the  chairman's  office.  At  this  meeting. 
John  Home,  then  Administrator  of  the  SBA. 
explained  and  discussed  the  various  SBA 
programs  which  ar«  available,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration. Members  of  the  House  or  staff 
who  attended  represented  nine  congressional 
districts  In  the  States  of  Alabama,  Georgia. 
Kentucky,  North  Carolina.  Tennessee.  Vir- 
ginia, and  West  Virginia. 

3.  In  order  to  develop  firsthand  informa- 
tion regarding  the  manner  In  which  the 
Small  B\islnes8  Administration  conducts  Its 
disaster  program,  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee's staff  visited  the  various  SBA  offices  In 
the  Ohio  River  Valley  during  March  1964. 
The  places  visited  Included  Plttabvirgh.  Pa  , 
Marietta  and  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Covington 
and  Louisville.  Ky..  as  well  as  the  areas  ad- 
jacent to  each. 

4.  At  the  Instance  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  chairman  of  the  full  ccmamittee,  the 
staff  conducted  preliminary  studies  and  in- 
quiries into  certain  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness Inventors  and  patentees.  The  matter  of 
the  lack  of  protection  for  small  business 
inventors  dxuing  the  "patent  pending"  pe- 
riod Is  the  area  to  which  the  staff  particu- 
larly addressed  Itself. 

5.  The  staff  report  on  "Mergfcrs  and  Super- 
concentration,"  which  was  issued  during  the 
87th  Congress,  Is  being  brought  up  to  date  by 
developing  additional  Information  regarding 
the  acquisition  of  small  business  firms  by 
large  Industrial  and  merchandising  concerns. 

6  The  committee  undertook  to  bring  up  to 
date  an  Important  House  document  entitled 
"Congress    and    the    Monopoly   Problem:    69 


Tears  of  Antitrust  DeTslopment,  1900-56." 
Upon  completion  of  this  revision  the  report 
will  Include  all  antitrust  legislation  develop- 
ments up  to  and  Including  actlcn  taken  by 
the  88th  Congress.  This  report  Is  being  pre- 
pared In  cooperation  with  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

7.  In  response  to  demands  for  a  complete 
cataloging  of  all  of  the  committee's  hearings 
and  reports  Issued  since  the  creation  of  the 
committee  In  1941,  an  indexed  compilation 
of  these  publications  was  prepared,  printed, 
and  widely  distributed  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress, libraries,  and  small  business  firms 
throughout  the  United  States. 

8.  The  committee's  staff  at  this  time  is 
developing  preliminary  Information  regard- 
ing small  business  problems  associated  with 
the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951,  as  amended 

9.  During  the  remaining  months  of  the 
88th  Congress,  the  ctMnmittee  and  its  profes- 
sional staff  stand  ready  at  all  times  to  supply 
any  assistance  desired  by  any  Memt>er  of  the 
House  In  connection  with  small  business 
problems  confronting  their  constituents,  and 
American  small  business. 

OONObUSION 

A  final  report  describing  in  detail  the 
studies,  investigations,  hearings,  and  work 
of  the  committee  during  this  Congress  will 
be  prepared,  and  following  full  committee 
action  and  approval,  will  be  transmitted  to 
the  Speaker  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  prior  to  expiration  of  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

As  indicated  above,  however.  I  wanted  to 
provide  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  th.ls  report 
concerning  the  work  performed  by  our  com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  small  business  during 
the  past  2  years. 

With  highest  esteem,  kindest  regards,  and 
best  wishes,  I  am 

Sincerely  your  friend. 

Joe  L.  Evins. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Chairman. 


Tbe  Honorable  Lester  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON,  GAYLORD  NELSON 

or  wiscoNsnf 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
March  Lester  Johnson,  the  fine  Wis- 
consin Congressman,  announced  his  re- 
tirement. I  want  to  take  this  occasion 
at  the  end  of  the  session  to  say  a  few 
words  of  well-deserved  praise. 

Since  winning  a  special  congressional 
election  in  1953,  Lester  Johnson  has  rep- 
resented the  people  of  the  old  Ninth  Dis- 
trict with  great  distinction. 

As  chairman  of  the  Eteiry  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
he  has  demonstrated  an  enlightened  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  facing  the 
dairy  industry. 

He  was  a  leader  in  the  fight  to  defend 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
from  continuous,  unfounded  attacks  by 
the  private  power  interests. 

Conservation  legislation  Is  very  close 
to  LssTER  Johnson's  heart.  His  imagi- 
native support  for  wetlands  preservation 
and  his  fight  for  passage  this  session  of 
the  Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Reserve 
in  Wisconsin  have  earned  him  the  grati- 
tude not  only  of  the  people  of  his  district 


and  of  Wisconsin,  but  of  all  those  In  the 
Nation  who  value  the  heritage  of  the 

As  a  Democrat  I  am  particularly  proud 
of  LBTBi  JOHNSON.  He  WM  the  first 
Democrat  elected  to  Congress  from  his 
district  and  one  of  the  first  Democrats 
to  gain  office  In  the  resurgence  which  our 
party  has  enjoyed  in  Wisconsin  In  the 
last  dozen  years.  No  small  part  of  that 
resurgence  is  due  to  the  efforts  and  ex- 
cellence of  Lbstkr  Johnson. 

I  want  to  wish  him  and  his  wife,  Mar- 
jorie.  all  of  the  best. 


\ 


National  Urban  Leafve  Deplores  State  of 
U.S.  Health  Care 
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OF 
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Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  wnJLJAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  a  recent  report  of  the  National 
Urban  League  pointed  up  once  again  the 
disgraceful  state  of  health  care  in  the 
United  States.  Although  our  level  of 
prosperity  Is  presently  at  an  all-time 
high.  In  many  sections  of  the  country 
there  are  drastic  shortages  of  qualified 
doctors  and  Inadequate  health  feusllities. 
Many  community  hospitals  pay  low  sal- 
aries to  their  employees,  although 
numerous  individuals  cannot  afford  the 
high  cost  even  of  this  Inferior  care. 
Certain  groups  In  society  however,  par- 
ticularly the  Negro,  have  suffered  much 
more  than  others  In  being  denied  ade- 
quate medical  care.  As  equal  citizens  of 
this  country,  these  people  have  a  right 
to  improvement  of  conditions  which 
breed  only  more  sickness  and  squalor. 
This  society  can  maintain  its  vitality 
only  If  all  its  citizens  are  reared  In  a 
healthy  environment.  In  order  that  the 
findings  and  rec<munendatlons  of  this 
urban  league  r^jort  be  made  available 
to  till.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  article  from  the  August  4  edi- 
tion of  the  Bergen  Record,  be  inserted  in 
the  Recx}Rd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Health  Care  in  U.S.  Called  a  Disgrace:  Na- 
tional Urban  Leacus  Report  Notes  Plight 
or  Negroes  Especially 
Louisville. — Disgraceful    health    care    for 
all  Americans,  particularly  Negroes,  and  sub- 
standard wages  paid  by  community  hospitals 
were   emphasized   today   In   a   study   by   the 
National  Urban  League. 

In  a  preface,  the  report  said,  "The  health 
care  received  by  the  American  people,  In  gen- 
eral, leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Among 
Negro  citizens,  it  is  a  national  disgrace,  a 
tragic  waste  of  human  beings  and  life,  all 
the  more  deplorable  because  It  Is  prevent- 
able " 

MORTALRT 

The  report  also  said,  "Community  hospi- 
tals Justifiably  boast  of  the  amount  of  their 
viui  public  service  made  possible  by  volun- 
tary contributions  of  well-to-do  citizens. 
They  neglect  to  mention,  however,  that  an 
even  greater  amount  of  their  public  service 


is  made  possible  by  the  substandard  wages 

Xixcy  p«iy a  oompvilBory  contribution  from 

their  workers,   the  group  least  able  to  be 
phUanthroplc." 

In  a  comparison  between  health  of  Negroes 
and  whites,  tbe  pamphlet  said  that  infant 
mortality,  considered  a  good  indicator  of  the 
health  of  a  community,  Is  twice  as  high 
simong  Negroes  as  among  whites.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report,  one-half  of  all  dental  visits 
by  Negroes  are  for  tooth  extractions,  as  op- 
posed to  one-sixth  for  whites. 

Low  incomes.  Inadequate  education,  and 
poor  living  conditions,  the  league  said,  con- 
tinue to  sap  the  health  of  the  poor  of  both 
races. 

Few  Negroes  are  covered  by  health  insur- 
ance plans.  The  report  said  that  only  42 
percent  of  the  Negroes  entering  hospitals  for 
short  stays  were  covered  by  any  Insurance, 
while  71  percent  of  the  whites  were  covered. 

The  report  said  that  for  every  3,700  Negro 
citizens  there  is  one  Negro  medical  doctor, 
while  there  is  one  white  doctor  for  every  640 
white  citizens. 

Inferior  elementary  school  education  for 
Negroes,  high  costs  of  medical  schools,  lack 
of  Negro  famUles  with  a  tradition  of  edu- 
cating sons  for  medicine,  and  the  rise  of 
science  as  a  more  glamorous  career  than 
medicine  were  cited  by  the  league  as  reasons 
for  the  small  number  of  Negro  doctors. 

The  report  said  that  despite  the  virtual  dis- 
appearance of  discrimination  In  medical 
schools  and  the  dropping  of  racial  bars  to 
employment  in  hospitals,  the  number  of 
Negroes  In  professional  and  supervisory  pos- 
itions In  hospitals  is  conspicuously  small. 
•  For  improved  medical  care  the  league 
study  recommended  immediate  desegregation 
of  hospitals  and  the  withholding  of  Federal 
funds  from  institutions  which  do  not  com- 
ply; health  insurance  for  the  aged  under  so- 
cial security;  development  of  fiscally  and 
socially  sound  system  to  provide  everyone 
with  basic  medical  care  benefits;  and  en- 
couragement of  more  health  Insurance  plans. 

The  League  also  recommended  massive 
Federal  and  State  aid  to  public  schools  with 
desegregation  of  lower  schools,  colleges,  and 
technical  and  professional  institutes;  cover- 
age of  all  hospital  and  other  health  care 
workers  under  the  Federal  minimum  wage 
law;  and  the  promotion  of  sound  unionism 
for   hospitals. 


Midwestern  Rural  Leaders  Speak  Ont  on 
Issoet  AStcting  Rural  Electrification 
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in  the  88th  Congress  to  specifically 
exempt  nonprofit  rural  electric  cottier - 
atives  frwn  the  Jurladlction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  As  I  pointed 
out  at  hearings  held  on  July  22  and  23, 
1964,  on  the  Senate  version  of  this  legis- 
lation, such  F^C  Jurisdiction  is  unnec- 
essary, unjustified,  and  would  result  in 
duplicating  the  work  of  another  Federal 
agency,  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  that 
resolution  and  other  significant  resolu- 
tions passed  by  these  rural  leaders  at 
NRECA's  region  5  meeting : 
Resolutions  or  nm  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric   COOPERATFVE    ASSOCIATION'S     REGIONAL 
5    MEETING,    Eau    Claike.  Wis.,    Septembhi 
24-25,  1964 

PRXAMBLE 

The  rural  power  systems  have  contributed 
significantly  to  the  progress  of  the  Nation. 
With  a  watchful,  but  temperate,  attltwde  to- 
ward the  present  massive  program  of  caustic 
criticism,  originating  trom  self -centred  per- 
sonal interesta,  <x  n^ligent  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  facto,  we,  as  a  respectable,  essen- 
tial. "100  percent  first-class  American"  part 
of  the  national  electric  Industry,  will  con- 
tinue to  discharge  our  proper  responsibility 
In  a  manner  commensurate  with  the  "new 
dimensions"  of  rural  power.  We  are  not  dis- 
mayed or  coerced  by  dlsCortlons  of  fact,  mas- 
sive expenditures,  or  Irresponsible  propa- 
ganda, trom  any  person  or  organlaation. 
The  millions  of  people  who  own  and  op«-ate 
the  rural  electric  Industry  and  are  served  by 
It.  shall  move  ahead  on  the  prlncple  of 
"simple  fair  play." 

FPc  jurisdiction 

Whereas  the  F^ederal  Power  Ccmimlsslon  In 
docket  E-711S,  has  Issued  show  cause  orders 
to  three  nonprofit,  rural  electric  systems 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  Jurisdic- 
tional status  of  said  systems,  "and  those 
similarly  situated,"  befCM-e  said  Commission; 
and 

Whereas  these  three  niral  electric  systems, 
and  the  400  systems  which  have  lnt«^ened 
In  FPC  docket  E-7118,  have  already  expended 
over  $100,000  In  defending  themselves  against 
FPC  Jurisdiction,  without  allowance  for  the 
cost  of  further  proceedings  before  H*C,  and 
Judicial  appeals  therefrom,  estimated  to  cost 
in  excess  of  fSOO.OOO;  and 

Whereas  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936  was  enacted  subsequent  to  the  Federal 
Power  Act  of  1936  and  conferred  on  the  RE  A 
Administrator  complete  authority  to  exer- 
cise Federal  regulation  and  control  over  the 
electric  systems  which  it  empowered  him  to 
finance;  and 

Whereas  the  exercise  of  FPC  Jurisdiction 
over  nonprofit  rural  electric  systems  does  not 
serve  the  public  Interest,  is  unnecessary  be- 
cause of  the  Identity  of  consumer  and  own- 
er in  such  systems,  duplicates,  and  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  powers  and  duties  delegated 


Mr.    JOHNSON    of    Wisconsin.    Mr  __  

Speaker,  on  September  24  and  25,  nearly  ,  by"  Congi^to'uiVREA  Ad^nistratir"  ai^d 


500  members  of  rural  electric  coop>era- 
tives  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Illinois  met 
at  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  for  the  regional 
meeting  of  their  national  service  organi- 
zation, the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association.  At  that  meeting, 
these  representatives  of  a  significant 
portion  of  the  rural  p<H)ulatlons  of  three 
^lAidwestem  States  passed  a  series  of 
resolutions  on  matters  of  vital  Impor- 
tance to  the  rural  electrificatlMi  program, 
which  has  brought  so  many  benefits  to 
rural  America. 

One    of   those   resolutions   expressed 
strong  support  for  the  bill  I  Introduced 


^Js  beyond  the  authority  conferred  on  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  under  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  of  1935  as  amended;  and 

Whereas  prior  to  1968.  the  Federal  Power 
Commtsslen  Ixa* -never  asserted  or  exercised 
general  Jurisdiction  over  RKA-flnanced  elec- 
tric systems,  nor  had  the  Commission  ever 
been  petitioned  to  assert  or  exercise  such 
Jurisdiction;  and 

Whereas  legislation  (S.  2038  and  H.R.  8023 
and  EH.  8068)  has  been  introduced  in  both 
Houses  Off  the  88th  Congress  which  would,  by 
granting  nonprofit  cooperative  electric  sys- 
tems an  express  statutory  exemption  from 
FPC  control,  resolve  any  questions  as  to  the 
Jxirlsdlctional  status   of   such   systems    and 
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clarify  what  we  belleye  to  be  their  already 
exempt  etatiu:  Mow,  therefore,  be  It 

Retolved.  That  we  bereby  re8p«*fully  pe- 
tition the  Congren  at  the  United  States  to 
prompUy  enact  leeUlatton  euch  a*  8.  aoaS. 
HJl.  8023  and  HJl.  8068  to  exempt  from  FPC 
Jurisdiction  nonprofit  rural  electric  systemB; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  NRBCA  General  Man- 
ager la  requested  to  cooperate  with  all  other 
groups  and  oa-ganlaaUona  Interested  In  aectir- 
Ing  enactment  of  the  above-mentioned  leg- 
islation or  similar  legislation;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  we  commend  and  express 
our  appreciation  to  the  Dalryland  Power 
Cooperatlye.  the  Mlnnkota  Power  Coopera- 
tive and  the  South  Central  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  for  defending  FPC  docket  E-7113. 
and  we  renew  our  pledge  of  support  for  their 
effort  In  said  docket. 

OKNERATIOK    AND    TRANSMISSION    LOANS 

Whereas  the  ability  of  rural  electric  sys- 
tems to  fulflU  their  reaponslblUtles  la  directly 
dependent  on  their  ability  to  obtain  de- 
pendable  low -cost  wholesale   energy;    and 

Whereas  In  the  face  of  dual  rates,  escala- 
tor clauses  and  opposition  from  commercial 
power  companies,  the  availability  of  O.  A  T. 
loans  from  REA  Is  the  only  means  many  sys- 
tems have  to  secure  a  dependable  and  ade- 
quate supply   of   low-cost  energy;    and 

Whereas  the  authority  of  REA  to  approve 
O.  &  T.  loans  and  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sumer-owned rural  electric  systems  to  borrow 
funds  from  REA  for  the  construction  of 
G.  &  T.  systems  constitutes  a  yardstick 
against  which  to  measure  the  rates  and 
standards  of  service  provided  by  wholesale 
power  suppliers  and  helps  to  assure  reason- 
able wholesale  power  costs:  Now.  therefore. 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  Insure  an  effective 
O.  &  T.  loan  program  by  appropriating  ade- 
quate REA  loan  funds  to  meet  the  needs  of 
rural  America  for  electric  power. 

RJEA    liOAN    rUNDS    AND    LOAN     TIRMS 

Whereas  successful  rural  electrification 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  without 
the  steadfast  support  of  the  Congress  In 
making  adequate  loan  funds  available  at  the 
2-percent-lnterest  rate  for  35  years,  and  such 
loan  terms  tend  to  compensate  for  the  high 
Investment,  low  density,  and  other  inherent 
disadvantages  of  rural  service;  and 

Whereas.  2-percent.  35-year  loans  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  success  of  the  G.  &  T. 
program  and  to  the  security  of  the  REA 
loans  outstanding;  and 

Whereas.  It  la  our  conviction  that  con- 
tinued support  of  Congress  and  the  present 
loan  terms  are  absolutely  vital  to  our  ability 
to  continue  the  very  difficult  task  of  serving 
rural  America,  and  to  achieving  parity  of 
rural  rates  with  those  for  urban  service;  and 

Whereas  we  note  with  concern  a  growing 
acceptance  In  some  quarters  of  the  erroneous 
belief  that  rural  electrics  could  and  should 
pay  higher  Interest  rates,  accept  shorter 
maturity  on  loans,  and  accept  other  new 
handicaps  and  burdens:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  reaflb^n  our  longstand- 
ing support  of  the  present  REA  loan  terms, 
and  we  \irge  that  no  change  be  made  in  them. 

LECISLATION  BT  APPROPRIATTON 

Whereas  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  Congress  have  demonstrated  an  Increas- 
ing propensity  to  write  restrictive  language 
on  REA  Into  reports,  and  these  reports  have 
the  practical  effect  of  legislation;  and 

Whereas  these  restrictions  have  materially 
reduced  the  effectiveness  of  the  O-T  loans 
program  as  a  power  supply  bargaining  instru- 
ment, the  ultimate  effect  of  which  is  higher 
power  cost  for  rtiral  people,  and  have  di- 
minished the  authority  of  the  REA  Adminis- 
trator in  other  respects:  Now.  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  petition  the 
Bouse  and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 


tees to  not  further  restrict  the  REA  Adminis- 
trator in  the  dlacharge  of  hi*  duties  and  to 
remove  such  reetrictlonB  as  have  already  been 
imposed. 

abkhcistbattvx  paocoKmx  acT 

Whereas  legUlatkm  was  Introduced  In  both 
Houses  of  the  88th  Oongreos  to  amend  the 
AdmlnlBtratlve  Procedure  Act;  and 

Whereas  some  of  the  proposed  changes  in 
this  law  would  Impose  the  bxirden  of  pub- 
lic hearings  on  tht  REA  Administrator  In  any 
rulemaking  of  general  applicability,  and 
would  open  to  Judicial  review  all  final  deci- 
sions of  the  Administrator,  thereby  Impair- 
ing the  operation  of  the  Rural  Eaectrlflcatlon 
Administration  and  the  economic  security  of 
the  rural  electric  program;  and 

Whereas  rural  electric  loans  do  not  di- 
rectly and  substantially  affect  the  general 
public,  but  only  the  cooperatives  themselves: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  oppose  any  change  in 
the  law  which  would  open  REA  rulemaking 
procedures  to  public  hearings;  which  would 
fall  to  continue  the  existing  exemption  for 
confidential  Information  filed  at  REA;  or 
which  would  open  to  Judicial  review  decisions 
of  the  REA  Administrator;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  oppose  any  attempt  to 
burden  the  REA  Administrator  with  unneces- 
sary and  expensive  formal  administrative 
proceedings  such  as  those  proposed. 

INTERCONNECTION  OF  IXDIKAL  POWIE  FROJBCTS- 
COMMON  CARSint 

Whereas  Interconnection  of  Federal  power 
systems  would  result  In  economies  to  the 
Government,  its  wholesale  customers  and 
private  power  companies;  and 

Whereas  certain  Federal  Interregional  tle- 
llnes  and  studies  of  such  tlellnes  have  been 
authorized  by  Congress  and  are  being  under- 
taken by  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  and 

Whereas  early  completion  of  all  such 
planned  Federal  tlellnes  and  tlellne  studies 
will  lead  to  substantial  economies  of  Federal 
power  system  operation,  Improve  system  fea- 
sibility, and  provide  additional  firm  salable 
Federal  power:   Now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  favor  the  construction 
of  extra  high  voltage  Federal  intertles,  and 
power-pooling  agreements  between  all  Fed- 
eral power  marketing  systems,  and  we  op- 
pose the  Imposition  of  power  company  dis- 
criminatory charges  between  these  systems; 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  favor  application  of 
common  carrier  principles  to  all  extra  high 
voltage  Interregional  transmission  facilities, 
Federal,  and  non-Federal,  to  the  end  that 
the  capacity  of  such  facilities  bhall  be  avail- 
able on  equitable  terms  to  all  segments  of 
the  electric  power  industry. 

POWm  POOLING 

Whereas  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  that  all 
major  sources  of  electric  power  generation 
and  all  major  electric  load  centers  be  Inter- 
connected on  a  nationwide  basis:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  advocate  the  concept  of 
a  nationally  integrated  power  pool  and  the 
use  of  the  economies  Inherent  in  such  a  pool 
to  benefit  all  tisers  of  electricity  through 
lower  wholesale  and  retail  rates,  provided 
that  the  Identity  and  integrity  of  all  partici- 
pants in  such  a  national  power  pool  are 
protected. 

PREmtENCE    CLATTSX 

Whereas  renewed  attempts  are  being 
made  to  destroy  the  principle  that  the  bene- 
fits from  the  Investment  of  the  people's 
money  In  Federal  multiple-purpose  resoiu-ce 
development  should  belong  to  the  people: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  President,  appropriate 
Cabinet  members  and  heads  of  agencies,  and 
the  Congress  be  urged  to  oppose  strongly 
all  schemes  that  would  subvert  the  public 
Interest  through  breaching  and  weakening 
the  preference  clause. 


POWEK  COKPAirr  wnVDTALLa 

Whereas  the  power  companies'  own  reports 
to  FPC  show  that  many  have  overcharged 
consumers  bUItons  of  dollars  over  and  above 
a  fair  rate  oC  iwtum  in  feesnt  ymm  and 

Whereas  the  tax  windfalls  from  accelerated 
depreciation  and  amortix:atlon  and  Income 
tax  reductions  have  created  a  gigantic  power 
company  bonanza  at  public  expen«e;  and 

Whereas  Judgments  and  settlements  of 
antitrust  suits  against  manufacturers  for 
price  rigging  will  apparently  mean  millions 
of  additional  dollars  to  the  companies;  and 

Whereas  rural  electrics  buy  wholesale 
power  In  very  large  quantities  from  power 
companies:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  commend  those  com- 
panies which  have  passed  on  to  consumers. 
In  the  form  of  lowered  rates,  the  benefits 
derived  from  lessened  Federal  tax  liability, 
and  urge  regulatory  commissions  to  require 
all  such  tax  benefits  to  be  refiected  in  lower 
rates  to  consiuners:  Be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  all  recoveries  achieved  by 
power  companies  under  the  above  mentioned 
antitrust  actions  be  utilised  In  a  manner  to 
benefit  wholesale  and  retail  consumers: 

NESCA-Am    FROGBAM 

Whereas  the  NRECA-ald  nonprofit  con- 
tract calls  upon  the  rural  electric  systems, 
through  NRECA  to  provide  technical  services, 
counsel,  and  other  support  In  the  develop- 
ment of  cooperative  rural  electrification, 
rural  indusules,  and  conununty  facilities  in 
the  developing  countries  of  the  world  as  they 
request  It:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  commend  those  who 
have  participated  from  the  various  systems, 
and  the  staff  of  NRECA  which  has  guided  this 
program,  and  In  leas  than  3  years  have  laid 
the  groundwork  for  the  establishment  of 
rural  electric  cooperatives  In  14  underde- 
veloped countries  of  the  world.  We  urge  a 
continued  strong  effort  to  help  the  develop- 
ing countries  have  rural  electric  ccxjpcratlves, 
to  help  keep  p)eace  In  the  world. 

ADMIN  ISTEATI  ON    OF   EEA 

Whereas  Administrator  Norman  Clapp  and 
his  staff  have  demonstrated  a  desire  and  a 
capability  translated  Into  px)eltlve  action  for 
making  REA  an  effective  Instrument  In  pro- 
moting and  furthering  rural  electrification: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  commend  Mr.  Clapp  and 
his  staff  asd  express  our  appreciation  for 
their  assistance  In  the  continued  Improve- 
ment   In   and   progress   of   our   program. 

API»EECIATION    TO    NRECA 

Whereas  NRBCA  General  Manager  Clyde  T. 
Ellis  and  the  staff  have  demonstrated  un- 
usual effectiveness  and  loyalty  and  have  ex- 
erted vigorous  leadership  over  the  years  In 
furthering  the  development  of  rural  elec- 
trification; and 

Whereas  the  NRECA  General  Manager  has 
steadfastly  upheld  the  position  of  this  as- 
sociation during  periods  of  both  adversity 
and  accomplishment:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  commend  .\nd  express 
appreciation  to  Mr.  Ellis  and  the  staff  for 
their  efforts  on  our  behalf. 


Six  Years  of  Uaprecedcnted  Acbicve- 
ment — The  Greateat  Profreas  in  Alaa- 
kaa  History 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERNEST  GRUENING 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.    GRUENING.     Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
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in  the  Appendix  of  the  R«cord  a  state- 
ment by  me  summarizing  Alaska's  prog- 
ress since  becoming  a  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Engraved  on  the  statues  at  the  entrance 
of  our  National  Archives  are  two  phrases: 
"What  Is  Past  Is  Prolog,"  and  "Study  the 
Past.'  Nearly  0  years  as  a  State  have  brought 
to  Alaska  tangible  resulU  impossible  during 
92  years  as  a  territory.  Neglected,  her  prin- 
cipal resource,  the  fisheries— depleted  by  ab- 
sentee interest  and  Federal  mismanage- 
ment— Alaska,  In  1969,  entered  the  Union 
politically  equal  to  her  sister  BUtes,  but 
starved  economically  and  virtually  unde- 
veloped. 

The  years  since  statehood  have  been  im- 
portant. At  the  Federal  level,  the  work  of 
Alaska's  Senators,  my  dUtlngulshed  friend 
and  colleague,  Mr.  BAsTLrrr,  and  myself, 
aided  by  Representative  Ralph  RrvERS  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  often  has 
necessitated  correcting  the  exigencies  which 
accumulated  for  nearly  a  century. 

Alaska's  congressional  delegation  has  spent 
much  at  Its  time  in  the  effort  to  make  exist- 
ing and  proposed  Federal  programs  suitable 
for  Alaska's  unique  needs.  Highways,  for 
example,  are  scares  In  an  area  one-fifth  the 
size  at  the  contiguous  48  States  since  Alaska, 
for  nearly  all  of  lU  territorial  existence,  was 
excluded  from  the  Federal  Government's 
highway  development  programs  which  have 
•o  successfully  tied  together  the  communi- 
ties of  the  lower  48  States.  Alaska,  of  neces- 
sity, turned  to  the  highways  of  the  sky,  and 
today  proudly  wears  the  title  at  "the  fiy- 
Ingest  State."  Roads  gradually  are  being 
built,  and  the  State  Is  participating  In  most 
aspects  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act. 

This  fall  a  report  prepared  cooperatively 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and 
the  State  of  Alaska,  containing  a  highway 
program  for  Alaska  and  recommendations  to 
Improve  existing  road  links  with  Canada  or 
build  new  roads,  will  be  made  public.  The 
study  has  been  made  following  congres- 
sional approval  by  the  87th  Congress  of  my 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  137,  now  a  part  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act.  The  legisla- 
tion authorized  the  appropriation  of  a800,000 
and  subsequently  $400,000  for  the  study  by 
Wilbur  Smith  &  Associates,  consulting  engi- 
neers, of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  Transpor- 
tation Consultants,  Inc.,  of  Washington. 
DC,  was  appropriated. 

The  88th  Congress  has  written  an  en- 
couraging prolog  to  the  great  society,  and 
Alaska  has  cause  to  be  grateful  to  this  Con- 
gress which  so  promptly  and — In  the  end, 
generously^-came  to  its  side  In  time  of  dis- 
aster, demonstrating  the  remarkable  unity 
of  our  50  States. 

President  Jolinson  has  expressed  his  de- 
termination "to  do  what  needs  to  be  done 
to  meet  the  needs  of  this  great  State."  The 
President  has  no  doubts  about  Alaska's  fu- 
ture. On  October  3  he  said,  "Our  last  great 
land  frontier  will  grow  and  prosper  far  be- 
yond past  expectations  or  present  hopes." 
The  88th  Congress  has  given  to  all  of  the 
States  a  record  of  achievement  during  21 
months  which  also  Included  a  terrible  and 
senseless  man-made  tragedy  and  a  terrible 
natural  disaster  in  Alaska. 

The  assassin's  bullet  which  killed  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  on  November  22. 
1964.  and  stunned  all  of  us  and  citizens  of 
other  nations  did  let  the  rest  of  the  world 
learn  that  our  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment Is  stable  and  must  never  be  mis- 
Judged  by  friend  or  foe.  That  terrible  act 
evoked  a  nationwide  citiaen  response  which 
confirmed  John  Kennedy's  own  belief  ex- 
pressed in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  on  September 
3.  19fl0,  when  he  said: 

"The  untapped  energies  of  the  American 
p)eople   which   are  more   powerful    than    the 


atom  Itself  must  (mc»  again  be  committed  to 
great  national  e«>J«Jttves.- 

In  Alaska  that  di^,  John  Kennedy  had  de- 
scribed the  Alaska  at  tlxs  futurs  bs  envis- 
ioned. 

It  would  be  a  Stats  with  a  rampart  dam 
electrifying  a  giant  grid  "stretching  all  the 
way  from  Jimeau  to  Anchorage  and  beyond" 
and  Its  land  would  b«  the  storehouse  of  min- 
erals and  lumber  and  fish  and  waterpower 
and  aU  the  things  that  make  life  abundant 
"for  those  of  us  who  live  In  this  great  Re- 
public." 

When  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  ad- 
dressed the  Congress  on  November  27.  1963. 
he  asked  for  Its  help  In  translating  Into  effec- 
tive action  the  ideas  and  ideals  John  Ken- 
nedy so  nobly  represented. 

President  Johnson  called  for  congressional 
action  in  the  fields  of  civil  rights,  tax  reduc- 
tion, education,  employment  opportunities, 
foreign  aid,  and  exp«ndltiu-es. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  accomplish- 
ments to  date  of  the  88th  Congress,  for  they 
Include  the  most  far-reaching  civil  rights  bill 
ever  written,  the  largest  and  most  carefully 
calculated  tax  reduction  In  history,  approval 
of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  antlpoverty 
legislation,  and  education  and  conservation 
legislation  of  historic  lmp>ort. 

These  progressive  measures  were  enacted 
Into  public  law  because  men  of  courage  and 
wisdom  In  the  three  branches  of  ovu-  Fed- 
eral Government  supported  them.  The 
Civil  Rights  Act  passed  the  Senate  after  a 
lengthy  filibuster.  Cloture  was  voted,  but 
not  until  opponents  had  laeen  given  a  rea- 
sonable length  of  time — 83  days — in  which 
to  be  heard. 

The  88th  Congress  and  President  John- 
son responded  promptly  when  the  severest 
earthquake  ever  recorded  on  the  Rlchter 
scale  struck  south  central  Alaska.  The  area 
stricken  extended  1,600  miles  from  east  to 
west  and  300  miles  from  north  to  south. 
Scores  of  after-shocks  and  seismic  waves  of 
Incredible  force  followed  the  initial  quake. 
By  midnight  of  Good  Friday,  March  27.  1964, 
President  Johnson  had  communicated  with 
the  Alaska  congressional  delegation  and  made 
arrangements  to  have  us  flown  Immediately 
to  Anchorage  in  hU  presidential  Jet.  With 
us  would  be  the  President's  personal  repre- 
sentative, Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  Edward  McDermott. 

FEDERAL  EAKTHQUAKE   LEGISLATION 

Tlie  tragic,  unprecedented  March  27  earth- 
quake in  Alaska  called  for  equally  unprece- 
dented legislative  actions  and  for  maximum 
possible  speed. 

On  April  a,  1964,  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son appointed  a  Federal  Reconstruction  and 
Development  Planning  Commission  for 
Alaska  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Senator 
Clinton  B.  Akdhwok,  of  New  Mexico,  former 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee. 

Pour  days  later,  on  April  6,  1964,  the  House 
and  Senate  acted  within  hours  of  each  other 
in  passing  a  special  $50  million  appropria- 
tion requested  by  President  Johnson  for  the 
Federal  Disaster  Relief  Fund,  out  of  which 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  could  draw 
to  provide  for  certain  Alaskan  relief  costs. 

Meanwhile  legislative  "ways  and  means" 
meetings  were  being  held  by  the  combined 
Alaska  and  Washington  congressional  dele- 
gations and  their  legislative  sUffs  In  Wash- 
ington. It  was  decided  that  the  most  ex- 
peditious method  of  proceeding  was  through 
the  Introduction  of  a  blU  containing  an  Idea 
put  forth  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  of 
Washington.  Senator  Jackson's  Idea  was  for 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  retroactive 
earthquake  Insurance,  applicable  Initially 
only  to  the  State  of  Alaska,  but  ultimately. 
It  was  hoped,  to  be  extender  to  all  the  States 
of  the  Union.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  a  bill  amending  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act 
to  establish  such  a  system.    Such  a  bill  would 


then  be  referred  to  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Senator  Jackson  was  chair- 
man, thus  giving  that  committee  immediate 
Jurisdiction  so  as  to  enable  it  to  hold  hear- 
ings not  only  on  ths  earthquake  Insurance 
proposal,  but  also  other  pr(^)osals  for  needed 
legislative  action  dealing  with  that  subject. 
On  AprU  8.  1964,  a  bill  to  establish  a  ret- 
roactive earthquake  ioaurance  system  was 
Introduced,  sponsored  by  Senators  Jackson, 
Warren  Magnuson,  of  Washington,  Bartlett, 
Thomas  Kuchel,  and  the  late  Claire  Engle, 
Of  California;  Wayne  Morse  and  Maurlne 
Neuberger,  of  Oregon;  Hiram  Pong  and  Dan- 
iel Inouye,  of  Hawaii;  Alan  Bible,  of  Nevada; 
Frank  K.  Moss,  of  Utah,  and  myaelf.  The 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  Senator  Jack- 
son called  for  hearings  beginning  April  14 
on  the  bill  before  the  fuU  committee,  but 
with  Senator  Andxkson  adding  as  chairman 
In  view  of  his  role  also  as  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Reconstruction  Commission  for 
Alaska.  An  identical  biU  in  ths  House  was 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Bai^H  Brvxas. 

During  the  2  weeks  that  foUowwl  there 
was  a  further  assessmsnt  of  legislattve  needs 
to  repair  the  physical  and  eocmomle  damage 
wrought  by  the  earthquake  and  subsequent 
seismic  waves. 

Having  first  made  certain  that  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  had  sufllcient  Federal 
funds  to  undertake  emergency  repairs  of  pub- 
lic facilities.  President  Johnson  and  the  Con- 
gress then  turned  their  attention  to  tem- 
porary repairs  of  the  economic  underpinning 
of  the  government  of  the  State  o€  Alaska. 

On  April  26,  1964 — less  than  a  month  after 
the  disaster — President  Johnson  recommend- 
ed an  Increase  in  the  so-caUed  transitional 
granU  to  the  State  of  Alaska  In  the  sum  of 
a22,600,000.  A  bill  to  accomplish  this  was 
Introduced  the  same  day  sponsored  by  Sena  - 
tors  Jackson,  Anmsson,  Kucbb.,  Maokuson, 
Baktlett,  and  myself.  A  slmllsr  bill  was  in- 
troduced In  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congressman  Ralph  Rtvbw. 

Transitional  grants  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
had  been  included  In  the  Alaska  Omnibus 
Act  of  1969  as  a  means  of  providing  for  the 
orderly  transition  of  Alaska  from  a  dependent 
territory  to  a  State  of  the  United  States. 
These  transitional  grants  were  part  of  the" 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment .of  the  dllBcultles  faced  by  the  new 
State  in  tM^i'^Jng  burdens  formerly  borne 
by  the  Federal  Government  which  still  owned 
over  99  percent  of  the  land  area. 

Thus,  after  the  earthquake  and  the  great   • 
loss  In  revenues  to  ths  government  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  this  device  was  again  used. 

The  transitional  grant  was  raised  SI  mil- 
lion by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  and 
the  amount  finally  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated was  $23,600,000  to  be  available  for 
use  until  June  30,  1966. 

With  the  more  Immediate  legislative  con- 
cerns thus  taken  care  of,  both  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Congress  could  turn  their  attention  to  the 
many  other  areas  In  which  Federal  legisla- 
tion would  be  needed  to  bring  needed  relief 
to  Alaska. 

After  considerable  study.  President  John- 
son, on  the  recommendation  of  the  Alaska 
Reconstruction  Commission,  proposed  addi- 
tional amendments  to  the  Alaska  Omnibus 
Act  on  May  27,  1964 — exactly  2  months  after 
the  earthquake.  The  proposals  would  au- 
thorize: 

1.  An  Increase  In  the  Federal  share  (from 
50  to  94.9  percent)  of  the  cost  of  repairing 
and  reconstructing  the  nonforest  Federal  aid 
highways  damaged  by  the  earthquake; 

2.  The  Farmers  Home  Administration  and 
the  Rural  Eectrlflcatlon  Administration  to 
adjust  the  Indebtedness  of  some  of  their 
borrowers  to  enable  them  to  overcome  losses 
suffered  from  the  earthquake; 
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3.  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
mlnlBtxator  to  enter  Into  cootracte  for  ur- 
ban renewal  proJecU  In  Alaska  up  to  a  mazl- 
ni\im  of  (35  million: 

4.  The  Small  Buslneea  Administration  to 
Increase  the  maximum  term  of  disaster  loans 
to  home  owners  from  20  to  30  years; 

6.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  to  make  motllfl- 
catlons  in  previously  authorlaed  civil  wOTka 
projects  in  Alaska  to  overcome  adverse  effects 
of  the  earthquake: 

6.  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator to  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
the  State  of  Alaska  In  marketing  up  to  $26 
million  In  State  bonds  to  assure  a  favorable 
interest  rate;  and 

7.  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
to  compromise  or  release  any  portion  of  any 
FUA-insured  mortgage  held  by  the  Agency 
as  the  Agency  finds  necesssu'y  because  of  the 
loss  or  damage  to  the  property  caused  by  the 
earthqtiake. 

A  bill  to  carry  out  President  Johnson's 
recomnaendatlons  was  Introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate the  next  day  sponsored  by  Senators  Babt- 
LCTT.  jACJtsoN,  Maonxtsom,  and  myself.  Con- 
gressman Rivxas  Introduced  an  Identical  bill 
In  the  House  on  the  same  day.  and  hearings 
were  held  by  the  Senate  and  House  Interior 
Committees  prtjmptly. 

While  the  bill's  provisions  would  be  help- 
ful as  far  as  they  went,  they  did  not — In  my 
opinion — go  far  enough  In  helping  the  sev- 
erely damaged  economy  of  Alaska. 

The  bill  w««  deficient  In  at  least  four 
respects: 

1.  The  matching  ratio  for  urban  renewal 
projects  should  have  l)een  90-10  rather  than 
75-25  because  the  tax  base  for  many  of  the 
commiinlties  needing  urban  renewal  had 
been  severely  damaged; 

2.  The  proi>osal  for  relief  for  the  home- 
owners whose  homes  had  been  severely  dam- 
aged applied  only  to  FHA- Insured  mortgages 
still  held  by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
AssoclaUon  (Fannie  Mae)  and  did  not  apply 
to  FHA-lnsiired  mortgages  sold  by  Fannie 
Mae  or  never  purchased  by  Fannie  Mae. 

3.  The  Interest  rate  to  be  charged  on  State 
of  Alaska  bonds  was  to  he  3%  percent.  With 
respect  to  disaster  loans  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  homeowners  and 
^U8lne88men  In  Alaska,  I  had.  ever  since 
shortly  after  the  earthquake,  been  urging 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to  lower 
the  Interest  rate  from  3  percent  to  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent.  That  was  the  rate 
charged  to  foreign  txsrrowers  of  billions  of 
dollars  under  our  foreign  economic  aid  pro- 
gram. I  reasoned  that  If  that  rate  of  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  (with  a  10-year  mora- 
torium on  capital  repayment)  was  the  rate 
charged  to  foreign  countries  on  loans  of 
billions  of  dollars  even  where  there  was  no 
disaster,  why  shoxild  not  the  same  rate  be 
charged  on  borrowings  by  the  disaster- 
stricken  State  of   Alaska? 

4.  There  sho\ild  have  been  authorized  the 
purchase  of  an  additional  amount  of  bonds 
to  be  Issued  by  the  State  of  Alaska  to  carry 
out  Its  previously  authorized  public  works 
program. 

Accordingly.  I  Introduced  amendments  to 
carry  out  thes»  four  additional  aids,  for  the 
people  of  Alaska.  Congressman  Ralph  Rrvms 
did  the  same  thing  in  the  House. 

In  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee.  I  was  able  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  the  BO-10  matching  ratio  for  urban  re- 
newal projects  in  all  communities  except 
Anchorage  and  the  purchase  of  State  bonds 
for   the  State  public  works  program. 

The  House  Interior  Conunlttee  went  fur- 
ther. It  Included  Anchorage  as  well  as  all 
other  Alaska  conununiUes  In  the  90-10  xirban 
renewal  matching  ratio,  provided  relief  for 
all  FHA-insured  homes  that  had  been  se- 
verely damaged,  and  set  the  Interest  rate  at 
3  percent  on  the  State  of  Alaska  bonds  to  b« 
purchased. 


Wb«n  the  Banate  version  oC  th*  biU  vas 
eaUed  up  In  the  Senats,  I  objected  to  the 
attempt  to  aoeept  only  the  Houas  amend- 
ment making  the  90-10  matching  ratio  ap- 
plicable to  Anchorage  as  well  as  to  other 
communities,  thereby  transmitting  ths  bill 
to  the  House  on  a  take  It  or  leave  it  basis. 
The  bUl  was  therefore  forced  Into  a  confer- 
ence between  the  two  Houses.  Both  Con- 
gressman RrvxBS  and  I  were  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee.  At  the 
conference,  Senator  Jacksoi*  proposed  that 
all  homeowners  of  severely  damaged  homes — 
Including  both  FHA  and  conventional  mort- 
gages— be  provided  relief  on  a  matching 
basis,  60  percent  Federal  funds  and  60  per- 
cent State  funds. 

And  that  Is  the  way  the  bill  was  passed 
by  both  Houses  and  signed  Into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

According  to  the  September  1964  report  of 
the  Commission.  Federal  assistance  to  Alaska 
In  loans  or  grants  will  range  between  $325 
million  to  $414  million.  The  specific  break- 
down prepared  by  the  Conuniaslon  follows: 

Table  U— Estimated  Federal  assistance  to 
Alaska  resulting  from  Mar.  27.  1964.  earth- 
quake 

Total  Federal  costs^ 
{amounts  in  miliums 
of  dollars) 

I.     rXDiaAL     AID    TO     STATK    AND 
LOCAL  COVXaNMXIfTS 

Disaster  relief  (OEP). $60.0  to  $70  0 

Transitional  grants  (Presi- 
dent)   17.  0  to  23    5 

Highways     (Commerce) 43. 0  to  63.0 

Urban         renewal         grants 

(HHFA) 25.0  to  40   0 

Purchase    of    Alaska    bonds 

(HHFA) 10  0  to  28.0 

Planning  advances  (HHFA).  .  3  to         .4 

Subtotal    I 155.3  to  221  9 

n.    FEDERAL   AID  TO  PaTVATE  IM- 
OrVIOUALS  AND  GSOTTPS 

Loans  by  SBA.  Interior,  Agri- 
culture       60   0   to     70  0 

Forgiveness  and  other  ad- 
Jiutments  on  outstanding 
loans  (Agriculture,  HHFA. 
VA,  and  President) 7.  0  to     10.0 

Tax      ref\inds      and      offsets 

(Treasury) 20.  0  to     30.0 

Subtotal  II 87.  0  to  110.  0 

m.  aiSTORATION  OF  IXDntAL 
FACXLrmBS  AND  DIXXCT  FXD- 
ZKAL  OPESATTONB 

Defense  faculties,  etc.  (De- 
fense)   35  6 

Alaska  Railroad  (Interior)..  27.0 

All  other  Federal  agencies. ..  19.  6 

Subtotal  III 82.2 

Grand    total    ( nearest 

million) 325.0  to  414.0 

'  Single  figures  have  been  added  Into  both 
totals. 

The  lessons  for  the  Nation  from  this  leg- 
islative history  of  the  Alaska  earthquake 
relief  bills  In  the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress are  that  while  we  have  the  necessary 
machinery  to  move  quickly  and  effectively 
through  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
and  the  Armed  Services  to  take  emergency 
steps  to  repair  the  public  facilities  damaged 
by  a  disaster  of  the  magnitude  of  the  earth- 
quake which  struck  Alaska,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  aid  adequately  the  private  sector 
of  a  stricken  economy  or  to  bolster  the  econ- 
omies of  State  and  local  governments,  the 
income- producing  base  of  which  have  been 
destroyed  or  severely  damaged.  Leglslatioti 
is  sorely  needed  in  these  areas  before,  noi 
after,  disaster  strikes. 


The  people  <tf  ttils  laad  may  '••^  more 
secure  about  their  etvll  rlcbts  as  a  result 
of  the  action  oC  the  Oongreaa  this  year. 
Heavy  bipartisan  majorities  In  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  enacted 
into  law  the  most  comprehensive  dvll  rights 
measure  in  history.  The  groundwork  has 
been  laid  for  making  real  to  all  Americana 
the  constitutional  right  to  vote,  the  right 
for  all  to  enjoy  equal  public  accommoda- 
Uons,  and  equal  right  to  public  facUlUes  and 
public  education  and  a  right  to  enjoy  equal 
opFKWtunlty. 

The  law  Is  fair  and  restricts  no  individual's 
freedom  so  long  as  he  respects  the  rights  of 
others.  It  has  taken  a  century  for  us  to 
move  this  far  and  the  path  Is  long. 

On  August  28.  1963.  I  sat  on  the  steps  of 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  one  of  200.000  Ameri- 
can citizens  gathered  there  for  the  peaceful 
march  for  Jobs  and  freedom.  Ten  months 
later  the  Senate  approved  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  This  notable  achievement  was  accom- 
pllsed  by  the  bill's  floor  managw.  Senator 
HxTBEKT  HuMPHMT,  who  used  Skill,  tsct.  and 
gallantry  to  secure  adoption  of  this  epoch- 
making  leglslaUon.  President  Johnson  pro- 
vided superb  leadership  and  the  opponents 
of  the  bill  fought  a  good,  clean,  and  hard 
fight  against  Its  pyassage. 

I  do  want  to  sound  a  note  of  caution. 
With  the  final  passage  of  the  Civil  RlghU 
Act  of  1964,  the  mlllenlum  for  our  colored 
fellow  citizens  in  the  United  States  will  not 
have  arrived.  The  InequallUes  and  inequi- 
ties built  up  against  them  over  a  hundred 
years  cannot  be  erased  overnight  by  the  mere 
passage  of  a  law.  I  wish  that  were  the  case, 
but  It  Is  not. 

More  Is  needed  to  wipe  away  the  century- 
old  Inequalities  and  inequities  than  the 
passage  of  this  much-needed  bill.  There 
must  t>e  vigorous  enforcement  oC  Its  provi- 
sions. 

But  more  is  called  for  than  vigorous  en- 
forcement. Inequalities  have  come  about 
through  lack  of  equal  educational  opportu- 
nities Much  more  In  the  way  of  educa- 
tional facilities  must  be  nuide  available. 
Negroes  who  cannot  compete  In  the  em- 
ployment market  because  of  missed  educa- 
tional opportunities  must  have  readily 
available  such  training  as  Is  necessary  to 
permit  them  to  catch  up.  This  will  take 
time  and  ptftlence  and  a  desire  to  learn. 

But  a  g;reat  step  forward  In  the  attain- 
ment and  protection  of  the  civil  rtghU  of  all 
Americans  has  been  taken  with  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill.  lU  passage  comes  far  too 
late  and  not  a  moment  too  soon. 

rOEZaSN    ATTAIRB 

As  a  member  of  Senator  Httmph»et'8  Sub- 
committee on  Reorganization  and  Interna- 
tional OrganlzaUons.  I  undertook  a  study  late 
In  1962  tmd  early  In  1963  of  the  UB.  military 
and  economic  assistance  programs  In  10 
Middle  Bsstem  and  African  countries  (Tur- 
key. Iran.  Syria.  Lebanon.  Jordan.  Israel. 
Greece,  Tunisia,  Libya,  and  Egypt).  Subse- 
quently, I  submitted  to  the  Senate  a  lengthy 
report  analysing  the  U.S.  AID  program  In 
each  of  these  countries  and  reconunendlng 
21  ways  In  which  the  administration  of  the 
AID  program  could  be  Improved. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate.  I  have,  as  a 
firm  believer  that  the  U.S.  AID  program 
should  be  improved  in  Its  administration  if 
It  Is  to  be  an  effective  tool  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, sought  to  change  the  manner  In  which 
it  is  being  administered.  Many  of  the 
changes  which  I  suggested  were  resisted 
Initially  by  the  AID  administrators  but  later 
were  incorporated  in  the  law  and  have 
proved  to  be  helpful  to  the  program. 

For  example,  in  1960  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which 
would  require  every  nonmllltary  public 
works  project  iinder  the  foreign  assistance 
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orogram  to  meet  the  same  sUndards  of  eco- 
nomic Justification,  as  established  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  must  be  met 
by  slmUar  proJecU  In  the  United  States. 
t4i1s  proposal  was  vigorously  resUted  by  the 
AID  admUiUtrators.  In  the  Senate  vote  on 
my  amendment,  it  was  narrowly  defeated. 
4(V-45.  And  yet.  the  very  next  year,  without 
lanfare  this  same  provision  was  Incorporated 
in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  with  the  bless- 
ing of  the  AID  adfiiinistrators.  This  provi- 
sion Is  stUl  the  law. 

Similarly,  in  my  Middle  East  report.  I 
pointed  out  that  each  time  we  made  a  de- 
velopment loan  under  the  fwelgn  assistance 
program  at  terms  of  tliree-fourths  of  1  per- 
cent Interest,  repayable  in  40  years  with  a 
moratorium  on  repayment  of  principal  for 
the  first  10  years,  we  were  making  a  hidden 
grant  to  the  recipient  naUon.  This  Is  so  be- 
cause the  United  States  must  pay  about  4 
percent  Interest  on  the  money  It  borrows  to 
make  these  loans. 

My  attempts  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  to  require  that  Interest  be  charged 
foreign  countries  at  the  same  rate  paid  by 
the  United  States  for  Its  borrowings  were 
fiercely  resisted. 

However,  progress  is  being  made  In  this 
area.  This  year  the  interest  rate  was  raised 
from  three-fourths  of  1  percent  for  the  first 
10  years  to  1  percent  and  from  2  to  2»4  per- 
cent thereafter.  Even  this  change — inade- 
quate as  it  might  be — will  save  American 
taxpayers  $100  million  during  the  course  of 
the  repayment  of  the  foreign  aid  loans  made 
this  year  alone. 

With  respect  to  foreign  affairs  generally.  I 
have  vigorously  opposed  further  foreign  aid 
to  Egypt  so  long  as  that  nation  continues  to 
arm  for  aggression  against  Its  neighbors,  in- 
directly \ising  our  foreign  aid  for  that  pur- 
pose and  engaging  as  it  is  in  an  aggressive 
war  In  Yem^n.  Indonesia,  as  we  know,  pur- 
sues a  similar  aggressive  tack  In  southeastern 
Asia  and  I  have  opposed  aid  to  Indonesia. 

I  have  also  opposed  our  armed  Intervention 
In  South  Vietnam  contending  for  months 
now  that  the  conflict  In  that  country  can 
be  settled  not  by  military  means  but  by  diplo- 
matic efforts  at  a  United  Nations  conference 
table. 

CONSEHVATION     OF     NATTXaAL     BESOURCXS 

The  88th  Congress  has  been  keenly  aware 
of  the  need  for  preserving  this  Nation's  nat- 
ural beauty  and  for  providing  recreational 
facilities  for  the  public,  thereby  continuing 
the  work  begun  In  the  87th  Congress.  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore  In  Texas.  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  in  California,  and 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  in  Massachu- 
setts were  created  by  the  87th   Congress. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  we  have  added  the 
Ozark  Rivers  National  Rlverway  In  Missouri, 
Canyon  Lands  National  Park  In  Utah,  and 
Fire  Island  National  8e«ushore  in  New  York. 
The  Senate  has  approved  two  other  areas  of 
particular  Interest — the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  in  Michigan,  and  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  The 
projects  are  all  a  part  of  the  same  Important 
movement  to  save  in  as  nearly  possible  their 
primitive  sUte  the  still  not  fully  developed 
and  built-up  areas  for  the  future  pleasure 
of  all  the  American  people. 

After  8  years  of  study  and  compromise,  the 
Congress  has  approved  the  wllderneas  bill. 
Public  Law  88-677  sets  aside  a  B.2-mlllion- 
acre  preservation  system  which  may  be  ex- 
panded to  14.7  million  acres  of  federally 
owned  land  as  a  wilderness  unavailable  for 
conunercial  use.  The  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  on  which  I  serve 
did  not  want  the  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  to  hurt  the  economy.  In  our  report 
we  specified: 

"There  will  ^e  no  withdrawal  of  lands  from 
the  tax  base  of  the  counties  or  communities; 
no  withdrawal  of  timberlands  on  which  lum- 
bering   operations   depend,   nor   any   with- 
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drawal  of  present  grazing  or  mining  righU." 
The  public  law  specifies  that  each  recom- 
mendatloa  of  the  President  for  designation 
as  "wlldemeas"  shall  become  effective  only 
if  so  provided  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

We  Iiave  authorized  under  Public  Law  88- 
3*79  a  10-year.  $83.6  million  program  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  land-grant  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  expand  water  resources  research  and 
scientific  training.  This  program  Is  one  of 
the  most  important  to  be  started  by  the  Con- 
gress and  to  be  conducted  by  the  States, 
because,  under  present  methods  of  manage- 
ment and  utilization,  water  requirements 
will  exceed  usable  supply  In  all  or  parts  of  26 
of  our  60  States.  Including  California,  Ore- 
gon, Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  as 
well  as  the  populous  Eastern  States.  Alas- 
ka's water  supply  at  present  Is  svifflclent. 

Alaskans,  better  than  residents  of  other 
States,  know  the  urgency  for  modernizing 
our  public  land  laws  and  regulations.  This 
Congress  has  approved  Public  Law  88-606, 
which  establishes  a  19-member  bipartisan 
commission  to  conduct  a  review  of  this 
problem. 

Since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
homesteaders  throughout  the  State  have 
been  writing  to  me  to  describe  their  problenvs 
with  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  Geological  Survey. 

Obviously  tilt  application  today  of  laws 
designed  for  the  19th  oentviry  tends  to  obfus- 
cate the  jH-oblems.  Alaskan  homesteaders 
face  enough  challenges.  They  do  not  need 
the  added  impediment  of  arbitrary  bureau- 
cratic action. 

The  review  commission  established  will.  I 
hope,  make  It  unnecessary  to  establish  In  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a 
Board  of  Public  I^inds  Appeals  which  I  first 
suggested  and  introduced  authorizing  lan- 
guage to  create  on  April  4.  1962.  in  the  87th 
Congress  and  subsequently  reintroduced  this 
Congress.  Many  Senators  sponsored  this 
bill.  Congress  must  make  certain  the  laws 
and  regulations  governing  the  use  and  dis- 
position of  public  lands  are  interpreted  and 
applied  uniformly  and  equitably. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund  es- 
tablUhed  by  Public  Law  88-578  wlU  help  our 
States  and  Federal  agencies  meet  present 
and  future  outdoor  recreation  demands. 
The  Senate  Interior  Public  Lands  Subcom- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve,  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation,  and  the  bill  was 
amended  to  prevent  arbitrary  action  by  offi- 
cialdom. I  i>ersonally  would  object  to 
charging  an  entrance  fee  to  ova  Alaska  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments,  although  It  Is 
customary  In  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  But  where,  as  In  Mount  McKlnley 
National  Park.  Glacier  Bay  National  Monu- 
ment, and  Katmai  National  Monument — 
areas  of  superb  scenery — there  has  been  lit- 
tle or  no  Installation  of  facilities  or  accom- 
modations by  the  Federal  Government,  I 
would  find  It  highly  objectionable  If  visitors 
were  charged  a  fee  merely  to  go  in  and  look 
at  the  wonderful  scenery  provided  free  by 
nature. 

No  fees  of  any  kind  may  be  charged  under 
authority  of  this  act:  First,  for  xise  of  any 
waters;  second,  for  travel  through  areas  on 
Federal -aid  highways  or  any  road  within  the 
national  forest  system  or  a  public  land  area; 
third,  for  access  to  private  inhokUngs;  fourth, 
for  any  commercial  or  other  activities  not 
related  to  recreation;  or  fifth,  as  a  Federal 
hunting  and  flstilng  license. 

Some  provisions  of  the  act  are  open  to 
doubt.  In  the  years  ahead  Congress  may 
find  it  necessary  to  amend  the  act  which  now 
provides  for  a  State-Federal  cost-sharing 
program  to  provide  the  facilities  in  oxir  rec- 
reation areas. 

Alaska  depends  on  its  water  resources 
and  the  action  of  this  Congress  in  appro- 
priating funds  for  rtver  and  harbor  improve- 
ments, as  well  as  power  development,  has 
been  helpful. 


1.  Public  works  appropriations,  1964:  Last 
year  Alaska's  congroslonal  delegation  sought 
and  won  support  to  add  to  the  public  works 
appropriation  bill  the  $»ai,000  badly  needed 
to  construct  the  Sitka  small  boat  harbor. 
The  President's  budget  has  Included  a 
$225,000  reqvieet  for  preconstruction  plan- 
ning of  the  Crater-Long  Lakes  division  of  the 
Snettisham  project  near  Juneau  authorized 
by  the  87th  Congress. 

Added  to  the  1964  budget  were  funds  for 
the  following  studies:  Hydaburg  harbor 
navigation,  $10,000;  King  Cove  harlxir  navi- 
gation, $10,000;  Ketchikan  Creek  flood  con- 
trol. $30,000;  and  Nenana  River  flood  control. 
$20,000. 

Retained  in  the  budget  were  these  Items 
requested  by  the  President:  Flood  control 
Investigations — Clark's  Point,  $20,000;  Knik 
River.  $50,000;  Seward.  $16,000;  Tanana 
Rtver  at  Nenana.  $19,000;  Valdez  glacier 
streams,  $5,000;  and  navigation  Investiga- 
tions— Dry  Straits- Wrangell  Narrows,  $2,000; 
Hoonah  Harbor,  $17,000;  Knik  and  Turn- 
again  Arms  causeways,  $45,000;  and  Kake 
Harbor,  $17,000. 

The  total  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1964 
was  $1,396,000. 

2.  Public  works  appropriations.  1966:  Sen- 
ate and  Hotise  conferees  approved  a  public 
works  appropriation  totaling  $1,893,000  for 
Alaska  for  fiscal  year  1965.  The  total  in- 
cluded $600,000  added  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  investigation  of  ap- 
proximately 27  navigation  projects  to  de- 
termine the  extent,  if  any,  of  earthquake 
damage   and    to   make   repairs. 

The  conferees  kept  $25,000  added  by  the 
Senate — to  start  a  navigation  survey  on  the 
Kobuk  River.  $10,000.  and  to  InitUte  a  break- 
water protection  and  harbor  facillUee  study 
at  Auke  Bay,  $15,000. 

Other  projects  approved  include  Snetti- 
sham. $750,000  for  preconstruction  planning: 
navigation  surveys — Dry  Strait — ^wrangell 
Narrows.  $72,000;  Gasttneau  Channel.  $26,000; 
Hydaburg  Harbor,  $21,000;  King  Cove,  ,» 
$21,000;  Knik  and  Tumagain  Arms,  $27,000; 
Kodlak,  $15,000;  Serglxis  Narrows,  $15,000; 
funding  was  provided  few:  Ketchikan  Creek 
fiood  control  survey,  $26,000;  Kachemak  Bay 
beach  erosion  survey,  $32,000;  and  three  op- 
eration and  maintenance  programs:  Dilling- 
ham Harbor.  $100,000;  Nome  Harbor.  $62,000; 
Stlklne  River,  $3,000. 

Inclvided  in  the  1965  act  was  $450,000  for 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  investigations  and 
an  estimated  $306,000  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Eklutna  hydroelectric 
project  near  Anchorage. 

HARNESSING    OUa    WATERS    TO    tTTILIZI    OTT* 
XESOUaCKS 

This  88th  Congress  appropriated  the  neces- 
sary $197,000  to  complete  the  Rampart  Dam 
project  study  approved  on  Aprrll  24,  1969,  at 
my  request  by  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. That  resolution  requested  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  "to  de- 
termine the  advisability  of  Improvements  in 
the  Interest  of  hydroelectric  power  and  other 
water  uses  In  the  Yukon  River  Basins, 
Alaska,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Ram- 
part Canyon  site." 

The  total  appropriation  by  the  Congress 
to  date  for  the  complete  Investigation  of  the 
Rampart  Canyon  hydroelectric  project  Is 
$1,136,000. 

Rampart  would  be  the  largest  dam  In  the 
free  world  In  power  production  capacity, 
approximately  6  million  kilowatts.  Power 
could  be  produced  to  sell  at  2  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour at  the  busbar  or  S  mills  trans- 
mitted to  tidewater  on  CocA  Inlet  or  Prince 
William  Sound.  Total  cost  of  the  dam  is 
estinoated  to  be  $1^  billion — a  loan  which 
will  be  repaid  both  as  to  principal  and  in- 
terest from  the  power  revenues  generated. 

The  Rampart  study  was  initiated  In  1959 
with  a  modest  appropriation  of  $48,750.  That 
start  came  when  the  Congress  overrode  ths 
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veto  tor  the  flrit  time  In  the  Elsenhower  ftd- 
xnlnlstratioa. 

This  toll,  the  oomprehenalve  Information 
collected  \a  under  review  by  the  Corpe  oi 
Engineers.  In  the  coming  Congress  we  sluUl 
try  to  take  the  necessary  steps  toward  Ram- 
part's construction  and  work  for  Its  authori- 
zation In  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act. 

CAOAflTKAL    STTRVKTS 

Under  the  Statehood  Act.  Alaska  was  al- 
lotted 103.5  million  acres  of  Federal  land  and 
given  36  years  In  which  to  select  it.  Com- 
pleting survey  work  on  land  masses  approxi- 
mating the  size  of  the  State  of  Callfomla 
required  speed,  vise  of  modem  methods,  and 
agreement  between  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  as  to  wbat  constituted  a  proper 
cadastral  surrej. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  ear- 
ly In  1963  announced  Its  intention  to  reduce 
Its  budget  request  for  surveys  In  Alaska.  Sen- 
ator BABTunT  and  I  asked  tbe  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  what  could  be  done  to 
follow  the  Intent  of  the  Statehood  Act  since 
section  6(g)  specified: 

"Where  any  lands  desired  by  the  State  are 
unsurveyed  at  the  time  of  their  selection,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  survey  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  area  requested 
without  any  Interior  subdivision  thereof,  and 
shall  Issue  a  patent  for  such  selected  area 
In  terms  of  tbe  exterior  boundary." 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  sub- 
sequently directed : 

"A  reading  of  the  statute  and  the  commit- 
tee reports  on  the  legUlatlon  which  was  en- 
acted Into  law  leads  to  the  clear  and  definite 
conclusion  that  Congress  Intended  that  so 
long  as  the  State  selections  meet  the  specifi- 
cally stated  requirements  of  the  act  there 
should  be  an  exterior  boundary  survey  of 
each  land  selection  made  by  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

"Therefore,  the  coamalttee  directs  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  cause  surveys  of 
Alaskan  land  selections  made  under  the  terms 
of  Public  Law  86-608  (the  Alaska  Statehood 
Act)  to  be  executed  In  compliance  with  this 
report.  It  is  also  the  desire  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  Department  proceed  as  promptly 
as  possible  with  the  surveys  in  order  that  the 
time  limitations  of  the  act  admitting  Alaska 
to  the  Union  will  be  met." 

To  speed  work  on  the  Alaska  cadastral  sur- 
veys, the  committee  added  $300,000  over  the 
budget  estimate  of  11.960.000  for  cadastral 
surveys  In  Alaska.  That  amount  was  re- 
tained by  the  conferees  who  also  agreed, 
"•  •  •  that  the  directive  Included  In  the  re- 
port of  the  Senate  conamlttee  with  regard  to 
surveys  of  Alaska  land  selections  made  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act 
(Public  Law  85-508)  will  be  satisfied  by  sur- 
veys of  the  exterior  boundaries  of  full  town- 
ships (even  If  composed  of  as  many  as  four 
land  selections)  with  monumentatlon  at  an 
average  of  2  miles  around  the  perimeter." 

OLACIKX  BAY  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

This  Congress  approved  the  request  of  the 
National  Park  Service  to  start  construction 
of  visitor  facilities  at  Glacier  Bay  National 
Monument.  The  approval  of  the  expenditure 
of  $846,000  Is  needed  and  one  I  have  long 
supported.  It  should  be  Increased  substan- 
tially next  year  If  we  are  to  provide  adequate 
accommodations  for  visitors.  Within  the 
boundaries  of  this  monument's  3.3  million 
acres,  situated  less  than  60  air  miles  from 
Juneau,  are  glaciers  of  grand  scale. 

Freeman  Tllden,  author  of  "The  National 
Parks;  What  They  Mean  to  You  and  Me." 
writes:  "•  •  •  here  on  tbe  coast  of  south- 
eastern Alaska  Is  the  unrivaled  place  to  see 
the  life  of  the  glacial  ice  of  our  continent." 

Visitor  facilities  will  make  the  exploraUon 
of  this  vast  and  beairtlful  area  possible  where 
now  there  Is  no  acceas  except  In  extraordi- 
nary circtunstances. 


AJDINO  THX  rXSHIMO  IMD'OnXT 

Alaska's  fishery  rwouroas  will  b*  skrenffth- 
ened  and  our  flabcnxMm  aided  as  a  result  of 
action  takoa  by   thU  Oongress. 

Public  L*w  8»-40B  prohibits  fishing  in  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  the  United  States  and  cer- 
tain other  areas  by  persons  other  than  VB. 
nationals  or  InhahltanU.  ThU  bill.  8.  1988. 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Babtlxtt  and 
Congressman  Rmxs  and  became  public  law 
on  May  20,  1964.  Putting  teeth  Into  the  law 
makes  sense.  Violators  of  our  3-mile  ^Imlt 
now  can  be  fined  or  imprisoned  and  tbelr 
catch  and  gear  forfeited.  This  provision 
will  apply  equally  to  the  12-mlle  limit  when 
OongresB  authorises  It — a  course  I  have 
urged. 

The  new  law  alro  prohibits  the  taking  by 
foreigners  of  resources  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  claimed  by  the  United  SUtes,  includ- 
ing crab  and  shrimp. 

Public  Law  88-30©  coordinates  aid  to  States 
as  they  develop  their  commercial  fisheries. 
It  authorizes  a  multimillion-dollar  aid  pro- 
gram imder  a  special  apportionment  of  funds 
formula.  No  State  may  receive  more  than  6 
percent  of  the  funds  available  nor  less  than 
one-half  of  1   percent. 

Public  Law  88-434  restores  to  self-employed 
UJ3.  fishermen  eligibility  which  existed  from 
1798  to  1964  for  medical  care  in  hospitals, 
outpatient  clinics,  and  other  medical  fa- 
culties of  the  Public  Health  Service  In  the 
event  of  illness  or  Injury  incurred  while  en- 
gaged In  their  hazardous  and  essential  occu- 
pation. 

The  Senate  ratified  the  protocol  amend- 
ing the  interim  convention  on  conservation 
of  North  Pacific  fur  seals. 

My  bill  to  extend  our  territorial  fishing 
waters  to  a  more  realistic  12  miles,  8.  1816, 
cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKix),  has  been  favorably  received  and  I 
will  reintroduce  it  next  Congress.  We  could, 
of  course,  hold  to  our  3-mlle  limit,  but  the 
days  of  1806  when  the  Umlt  was  established 
have  passed.  Three  miles  were  chosen  be- 
cause that  was  the  distance  that  a  round 
cannon  ball  coxUd  be  expected  to  travel  and 
hit  Its  target. 

We  must  make  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
deleterious  effect  our  outdated  3-mlle  limit 
has  on  our  fishing  Industry  before  we  slide 
from  fifth  place  to  an  even  lower  position 
among  the  fishing  nations  of  the  world.  Our 
fishermen  do  a  remarkable  Job.  considering 
the  handicaps  under  which  they  operate. 

ACHIKVBMXNTS  IN  EDUCATION 

This  Congress  has  enacted  more  educa- 
tional leglslaUon  than  any  Congress  in  our 
Nation's  history. 

Accomplishments  Include:  (1)  Construc- 
tion grants  for  health-teaching  facilities;  (2) 
low  Interest  loans  to  assist  students  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  and  osteopathy;  (3)  a  $1.2 
billion  3-year  college  construction  program 
to  meet  the  expected  yearly  enrollment  In- 
crease of  350.000;  (4)  expanded  vocational 
education  and  construction  program;  (5) 
expanded  Library  Services  Act  extending  Fed- 
eral aid  to  urban  and  rural  library  facilities; 
(6)  expanded  and  Improved  National  Defense 
Education  Act;  (7)  expanded  teachers  train- 
ing and  adult  education  program;  (8)  a  pro- 
gram for  training  teachers  of  exceptional 
children;  (9)  extension  of  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Control  Act;  (fW)  expansion  of 
the  War  Orphans'  Educational  Act;  (11)  ex- 
tension of  long-term,  low-cost  loans  to  in- 
clude students  of  optometry. 

Federal  aid  to  schools  in  Impacted  areas 
under  Public  Laws  874  (operating  exepnsee) 
and  816  (construction)  is  of  great  importance 
to  Alaska  where  school  enrollment  Includes 
a  high  percentage  of  pupils  whose  parents 
are  emplo]red  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Since  the  program  began  In  1961.  Alaska 
has  received  $57,740,000  tmder  Public  Law 
874  and  $34,695,000  under  Public  Law  816. 


Both  programs  hm.y  been  extended  through 
June  30.  1B07. 

The  amendments  to  the  National  Defense 
education  Act  ineresse  amounts  available 
for  student  loans.  ixtr'U*  the  loan  provisions 
to  students  In  postseoondary  schools  such 
as  accredited  business  and  technical  insti- 
tutions, Include  among  eligible  institutions 
of  higher  learning  public  and  other  non- 
profit collegiate  and  associate  degree  schools 
of  nursing  and  allow  part-time  students  car- 
rying at  least  one-half  of  a  standard  aca- 
demic workload  to  receive  loans. 

Loan  limits  for  graduate  students  will  be 
raised  from  $1,000  to  $2,600  and  aggregate 
limits  for  such  students  from  $8,000  to  $10.- 
000.  The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
now  includes  financial  assistance  for 
strengthening  instruction  in  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  forsign  languages. 

Estimates  of  amovints  Alaska  will  receive 
for  student  loans,  by  fiscal  years,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 1965,  $65,807;  1966.  $72,256;  1987.  $76.- 
567;  1968,  $78,681.  The  State  wUl  receive 
$50,000  per  year  few  guidance  counseling  and 
testing,  while  for  acquisition  of  equipment 
for  science,  mathematics  and  modem  for- 
eign languages  and  other  critical  subjects 
$95,346  will  be  available  annually  as  grants 
for  public  schools  and  $3,727  for  loans  to 
nonpublic  schooU.  For  State  administra- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  equipment  acqui- 
sition program  $60,000  smnually  in  Federal 
funds  wlU  be  provided. 

Public  Law  6^-230  increased  from  $7.6  to 
$12  million  per  year  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  Indian  vocational 
training  program. 

Public  88-214  waived  the  State  matching 
requirement  of  the  Manpower  Training  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1966,  and  extended  the  act 
for  2  additional  years  with  tbe  require- 
ment that  states  match  one-third  and  one- 
half,  respectively,  in  fiscal  years  1966  and 
1967. 

IMraOVINO   THE   BCONOMT 

Despite  the  continuing  prosperity  for  a 
majority  of  Americans,  at  least  20  percent 
of  our  citizens  are  Impoverished.  Yet.  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  and  a  half,  we  have  spent 
more  than  $100  billion  to  aid  other  countries. 
Sxirely  we  can  afford  to  spend  less  than  3 
percent  of  that  amount  to  provide  the  same 
opportunity  for  American  unemployed  as  we 
have  offered  the  unemployed  in  107  foreign 
countries.    > 

My  bill,  S.  1121,  would  have  Increased  by 
$1.5  billion  the  $900  million  authorized  by 
the  87th  Congress  for  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act.  Funds  wM-e  appropriated,  $880 
million,  but  the  act  ran  dry  early  in  1963 
leaving  undone  $717  million  of  worthwhile 
public  works  projects  approved  but  un- 
funded. Hundreds  of  other  projects  simply 
pended.  The  Congress  regrettfully  did  not 
act  on  the  proptoeed  extension  of  the  APW 
program  although  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  of  which  I  am  a  member  reported 
S.  1856  on  June  1,  1964,  following  extensive 
hearings. 

The  Federal  Government's  war  against 
poverty  will  be  aided  under  the  programs 
planned  in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  for  which  $800  miUlon  has  been  ap- 
propriated. The  antlpoverty  program  will 
establish  youth  job  corps  camps  on  public 
lands  and  at  residential  vocational  centers. 
It  sets  up  work  training  and  work  study  pro- 
grams and  community  action  programs 
which  are  to  be  developed  and  administered 
locally.  It  includes  adult  training  programs 
and  loan  programs  to  low-Income  rural  fam- 
ilies, small  small  businessmen,  and  migrant 
worker  families.  It  establishes  a  domestic 
petuce  corps  known  as  VISTA  (Volunteers  in 
Service  to  America). 

I  support  the  concept  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  which  Immeasurably  helps  in- 
dividuals and  communities.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  profl^ram.  while  presenting  an 
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.dmlrable  beginning,  simply  U  not  enough. 
Americans  living  in  poverty  need  Jobs  now. 
The  accelerated  public  works  program  has 
nroved  Itself  to  be  one  of  the  fastest  means 
ht  creating  such  Jobs.  I  intend  to  reintro- 
duce my  bill  to  extend  the  program  when  the 
8^h  Congress  convenes. 

This  Congress  has  Improved  our  economy 
by  approving  the  1964  Revenue  Act  which 
riawxd  Individual  and  corporate  Income 
Uxes  by  $116  WUlon.  The  Individual  reduc- 
tions increased  cons\imer  purchasing  power 
by  more  than  »9  billion  a  year.  The  corpo- 
rate reduction  amounts  to  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion a  year,  which  is  added  to  business  tax 
cuts  of  $2.5  billion  a  year  provided  by  the 
investment  tax  credit  and  depreciation  re- 
form of   1962. 

This  stimulus  to  investment  and  consump- 
tion has  spurred  our  economic  growth  and 
helped  give  us  the  longest  and  strongest 
peacetime     economic     expansion     in      this 

century.  ^      „.    *v. 

The  Senate  approved,  on  September  35.  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1964  which  gave  to  that  plucky  but  impov- 
erished area  tools  designed  to  make  possible 
the  economic  development  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  Appalachian  region,  covering  an  11- 
State  area  containing  166,000  square  miles 
and  Inhabited  by  16  million  Americans.  The 
bin  was  not  approved  by  the  House.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee which  reported  the  measure,  I  shall 
urge  that  it  be  enacted  early  next  year. 

Need  exists,  too.  to  Implement  the  existing 
legislation  which  created  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment AdmlnlstraUon  which  has  created 
more  than  500  new  jobs  in  Alaska  alone. 

As  we  battle  constantly  to  Improve  our 
economy  we  must  realize  that  continuing 
poverty  and  the  population  explosion  prob- 
lem will  not  permit  much  change  until  both 
dilemmas  have  been  solved.  Runaway  popu- 
lation will  not  permit  our  society  to  prosper, 
and  family  planning  in  one  country  does 
very  little  to  change  the  entire  picture  If 
population  Is  exploding  in  other  areas.  Ten 
thousand  people  die  of  malnutrition  or 
starvation  each  day.  More  than  one- half  of 
the  world's  3-plus  billion  inhabitants  live 
In  constant  hunger.  In  our  own  United 
States  30  million  Americans  go  to  bed  hungry 
each  night. 

Our  world  population  growth  last  year  was 
3  percent,  confined  primarily  to  the  poverty- 
stricken  areas  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America.  The  Increase  is  disturbing  when 
one  considers  that  a  3-percent-per-year 
world  growth  rate  means  that  our  world 
population  doubles  in  less  than  25  years. 

Congress  is  becoming  concerned.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  |Mr. 
Clark)  and  I  have  cosponsored  a  Senate 
concurrent   resolution    proposing — 

(1)  That  the  President  create  a  Presiden- 
tial Commission  on  Population  to  get  the  real 
population  facta  and  to  report  what  they 
mean;  and 

(2)  That  the  President  substantially  in- 
crease our  research  in  the  field  of  human 
reproduction  and  make  our  findings  freely 
available  to  countries  requesting  assistance. 

Identical  legislation  has  been  introduced 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Moaais 
Udall,  of  Arizona.  Other  Members  have  ex- 
pressed interest,  and  our  mail  on  this  subject 
U  thoughtful  and  encouraging.  We  can 
solve  the  population -poverty  problem  if  we 
mobilize  the  knowledge  available  and  keep 
in  mind  that  we  do  not  have  to  ask  anyone 
to  do  anything  which  is  opposed  to  ills  own 
parUcular  beliefs,  thereby  assuring  that  In- 
dividual choice  prevails. 

COLA  TXXMINATION  OFPOSID 

The  Alaska  congressional  delegation  vig- 
orously opposed  the  1964  ClvU  Berrioe  Com- 
mission proposal  to  terminate  oost-of- living 
allowances  paid  Federal  employees  in  Alaska 
and  other  offshore  but  nonforelgn  areas.     I 
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testified  before  the  Bouse  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Oommlttes  and  cited  statistics 
which  proved  that  the  26  percent  oost-of -liv- 
ing allowance  in  Alaska  has  been  inadequate. 
For  example,  goods  and  services  are  23  per- 
cent higher  than  tike  VJS.  average  at  Ketchi- 
kan, 27  percent  at  Junsau,  29  po'cent  at 
Anchorage.  42  percent  at  Fairbanks,  and  72 
percent  at  Nome.  The  bUl,  H.R.  7401,  was 
not  reported  by  the  House  committee.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission,  however,  has  or- 
dered a  review  of  COLA  In  Alaska  and  other 
areas  this  fall.  The  survey  In  Alaska  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  turned  over  to  the  State  Department  for 
analysis. 

HEALTH  CARE 


A  legislative  milestone  was  reached  this 
fall  when  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  49  to  44 
incorporated  a  hospital  and  home  nursing 
care  provision  in  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Senator  Bartlett  and  I  voted 
for  this  measure.  Regrettably,  the  House- 
Senate  conferees  could  not  come  to  agree- 
ment. President  Johnson  has  said,  "Most 
Americans  want  medical  care  for  older  citi- 
zens, and  so  do  I." 

So  do  I.  The  ever-present  danger  of  hos- 
pitalized Illness  Is  the  gravest  threat  to  the 
economic  secxirlty  of  the  elderly.  Our  social 
security  system  works  and  can  be  prop^ly 
amended  to  include  hospital  care  for  the  men 
and  women  who  would  benefit  immediately— 
the  people  who  have  helped  build  the  founda- 
tion of  our  great  society.  I  am  confident  that 
we  shall  see  thU  proposed  legislation  ap- 
proved by  the  89th  Congress. 

The  legislation  has  been  and  is  misnamed. 
It  does  not  provide  medical  care;  It  does  pro- 
vide hospital  care. 

A    SQITARE   DEAL   FOR    HOMEOWNERS THE    HOUS- 
ING  ACT   or    1964 

The  1964  changes  in  the  National  Housing 
Act  Includes  the  Gruenlng  amendment  which 
gives  added  meaning  to  the  words  "FHA 
insured."  For  more  than  2  years,  I  have 
sought  this  new  protection  against  struc- 
tural defects  for  buyers  of  homes  covered  by 
FHA-lnsured  mortgages.  Heretofore  the 
words  "FHA  Insured"  referred  only  to  the 
bank  or  lending  Institution  Insuring  the 
mortgage. 

No  legal  liability  upon  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  existed  to  Insvire  that  the 
houses  delivered  met  the  standards  of  ^Pac- 
ifications established  by  the  FHA.  "This 
deplorable  situation  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion In  the  87th  Congress  when  the  pur- 
chasers of  approximately  50  prefabricated 
houses  in  Eagle  River,  near  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  told  me  of  the  sorry  condition  of 
their  FHA-instired  homes.  Deficiencies  in- 
cluded loose  and  buckling  waU  paneling, 
leaky  roofs,  excessive  heat  loss.  Interior  frost 
accumulation,  sloppy  installation  of  virln- 
dows  and  storm  doors  and  storm  windows, 
bathroom  exhaust  fan  not  vented  to  the 
outside,  and  other  examples  o*  poor  work- 
manship which  catised  kitchen  cabinets  to 
pull  away  from  the  walls.  No  legal  recourse 
existed  although  at  my  request  the  FHA 
caused  the  builder  to  correct  the  defects. 

My  investigations  revealed  that  slmlUr 
condlUons  existed  in  other  States  and  many 
Senators  cosponsored  my  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee Housing  Subcommittee  Chairman 
John  Spaxkman  held  heiuings  October  17 
and  18.  1963.  The  legislative  need  became 
Increasingly  apparent.  The  Senate-approved 
bill  of  July  29.  19«4,  contained  a  new  section 
foe  title  V  of  the  act  which  would  give  mean- 
ing to  the  words  "FHA  Insured."  The  House 
bill  did  not.  In  conference  the  Senate  con- 
ferees agreed  to  amMMl  the  language  by 
striking  out  the  retroactive  provision  and 
removing  the  words  "and  other  provisions" 
Hmitlnx  the  ooveraffs  to  structural  defects. 
Thus,  the  owner  at  an  FHA-lnsured  hofne 
has   a   long-needed   new   protection,    dating 


from  September  XJk^M.  If  he  finds  struc- 
tural defects  he  is  to  request  asstetanoe  from 
the  Federal  HoiHlng  AdmlnlstraU<m  Oom- 
missioner  not  later  than  4  years  after  insur- 
ance of  the  mortgage  and  if  the  property  is 
encumbered  by  a  mortgage  insured  under 
the  act  after  September  2.  1964.  The  FHA 
commissioner  Is  directed  to  issue  regula- 
tions on  the  new  consumer  jirotectlon. 

ALASKA    LXMIRNNIAL    BTDBT 

The  88th  Congress  approved  my  bill.  8.  49, 
as  amended,  which  authorizes  a  study  to 
determine  the  manner  in  which  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  United  States  shall  par- 
ticipate in  the  1967  Alaska  Centennial.  The 
Senate  and  House  Appropriations  Committee  ' 
conferees  hare  explicitly  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  commerce  to  make  this  study  with 
existing  funds  in  salaries  and  expenses,  gen- 
eral administration.  The  report  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  March  15,  1965.  New 
Public  Law  88-610  was  cosponsored  bySena- 
tor  BARTLBrr  and  Representative  Rivxas. 

OTKSa    AL,ASKA   I.IWTW.ATIOW 

Legislation  of  primary  interest  to  Alaskans, 
not  referred  to  previously,  incluAes: 

1.  Public  Law  88-266  permits  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  for  transportation  of 
motor  vehicles  of  its  employees  transferred 
to  and  from  Alaska; 

2.  Public  Law  88-229  permits  forgiveness 
of  debts  owed  by  the  cities  of  Haines,  Skag- 
way.  and  Hoonah  under  the  Alaska  Public 
Works  Act; 

3.  Public  Law  88-429  authorlze«  convey- 
ance of  328  acres  of  federally  owned  land  to 
the  Native  Village  of  Saxman; 

4.  Public  Law  88-289  gives  Alaska  6  more 
years,  until  January  3,  1969,  in  which  to  se- 
lect Federal  lands  leased  under  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act; 

5.  Public  Law  88-135  permits  sriection  of 
land  by  the  State  of  Alaska  for  community 
development  pxirposes  to  be  in  unite  as  small 
as  160  acres; 

6.  Public  Law  88-157  increases  percentage 
of  federally  allotted  highway  funds  useable 
by  the  State  for  preliminary  and  precon- 
struction  engineering  and  design  on  primary, 
secondary,  and  urban  roads  from  10  to  16  pter- 
cent  saving  Alaska  $1  million  a  year; 

7.  Public  Law  88-34  authortaes  survey  and 
establishment  of  a  townslte  for  the  Juneau 
Native  Village: 

8.  Public  Law  88-389  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  produce  and  sell  pe- 
troleum from  the  Umlat  field.  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  No.  4.  tor  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing petroleum  exjrioration  and  development 
in  nearby  areas  outside  the  ressrve; 

9.  Public  Law  88-409  authorises  termina- 
tion of  a  restriction  on  the  use  of  land  pre- 
viously conveyed  to  the  city  ot  Fairbanks; 

10.  Private  Law  88-361  agrees  to  r^leve 
certam  employees  of  the  Alaska  Etallroad 
from  having  to  refund  to  the  Government 
amounts  erroneously  paid  them  as  retroac- 
tive wage  increases. 

11.  Public  Law  88-173  reduces  the  annual 
installment  requirement  on  repayment  oi  the 
debt  ot  Alaska's  employment  security  system 
to  the  unemployment  trust  fund  (Reed 
fund) ;  and 

12.  Public  Law  88-66  makes  possible  equit- 
able principles  in  adjudicating  sales. 

MIMSLALS,     MATnOALS,     riTXLS     SUBCOMMrnXE 

It  has  been  my  privilege  this  Congress  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  and 
T«miiar  Aflslxs  Subooounlttee  on  Minerals, 
Materials,  and  Poels.  Suboommittse  mem- 
bers have  WKM-ked  hard  to  help  solve  the 
problems  ot  tlM  dopaestV  mining  industry. 
We  held  hearinti  Maj  9  and  10.  1968.  and 
called  in  witnesses  tiom  putdio  and  private 
life  to  proTkls  every  possible  bit  of  technical 
information. 
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Our  attempts  to  help  revitalize  the  gold 
znlnlng  InAvmtrj  has  been  handicapped  by 
the  administration's  refusal  to  realize  that 
the  Industry  cannot  survive  bo  long  as  Its 
product  will  bring  only  935  per  ounce.  At- 
tempts to  establish  a  Oold  Procurement  and 
Sales  Agency  In  the  Depcu-tment  of  the  In- 
terior to  be  the  official  agency  for  sale  of 
gold  for  nonmonetary  purposes  have  been 
unsuccessful  as  have  attempts  to  persuade 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  a  study 
of  conditions  of  the  gold-mining  industry  in 
order  to  make  recommendations  to  the  I^resi- 
dent  for  remedial  measures. 

My  Oold  Mine  Revitalizatlon  Act.  designed 
to  compensate  domestic  gold  miners  for  dif- 
ferences of  costs  in  production  today  and 
costs  incurred  for  the  same  work  in  1940 
was  cosponsored  by  Senators  Biblk,  Kuchkl, 
Babtlttt,  MrrcALF,  and  McOovniN.  The 
bill,  8.  2125,  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  subcommittee  and  by  the  full  Senate 
Interior  Committee,  but  adament  opposition 
of  the  executive  branch  to  any  legislation 
In  aid  of  gold  miners  prevents  enactment. 
The  bill  was  widely  approved  by  the  gold 
mining  industry.  Its  principles  will  form  a 
basis  for  rutin's  legislation. 

I  have  introduced  a  bUl,  S.  1807,  applicable 
to  all  mining,  to  remove  completely  the  limi- 
tations on  deductions  for  exploration  ex- 
penses. The  Treasury  Department  vigorous- 
ly opposed  the  bUl  because  It  felt  that  ex- 
ploration expenses  are,  in  fact,  capital  in- 
Testment  recoverable  through  depletion  al- 
lowances; thus,  says  Treasury,  their  allow- 
ances as  deductible  expenses  wo\Ud  result  in 
a  double  deduction.  I  countered  by  Intro- 
ducing 8.  8073  to  allow  full  deduction  of  ex- 
ploration expenditures  by  mining  ind\istrles 
as  they  are  paid  or  incurred,  without  regard 
to  the  9400,000  total.  $100,000  annual  limita- 
tion now  in  the  Internal  revenue  law.  This 
bill  win  be  considered  again  when  I  reintro- 
duce it  next  year. 

NEW  UINXRAL  L,AWS 

1.  Public  Law  88-526,  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Moss,  of  Utah,  provides  for  acreage 
limitations  increases  for  leasing  of  coal  on 
the  public  domain. 

2.  Public  Law  88-548,  introduced  by  Sena- 
tors MKTCALr,  MANsrcru),  Chtjsch,  Jobdan  of 
I<laho  and  Moss,  increases  acreage  limlta.- 
tlCMis  on  phosphate  lands  on  the  public 
domain  available  for  leasing  under  provlslona 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  from  10,240  to 
20,480. 

SENATE    ACTION 

Senator  Bible  introduced  8.  883,  to  au- 
thorize leasing  of  the  public  donmin  for 
development  of  geothermal  resoxirces.  This 
legislation  is  required  to  allow  leasing  of 
the  public  domain  for  this  purpose.  There 
is  now  no  provision  in  law  for  this.  It 
passed  the  Senate  August  21,  1904. 

My  bUl,  8.  1984,  would  liberalize  regula- 
tions governing  payment  of  oil  and  gas 
rentals  under  terms  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  by  changing  the  law  to  provide  that 
the  postmark  date  of  the  lease  rental  would 
govern  the  determination  of  timely  payment 
rather  than  date  of  receipt  in  the  land 
office.  This  bill  passed  the  Senate  Septem- 
ber 1.  1964. 

BUDGET    REVIEWS 

The  best  way  to  determine  if  the  needs 
of  Alaska  are  being  met  Is  to  trace  inter- 
departmental budgets  of  key  governmental 
departments  serving  the  State.  This  budget 
information  from  statehood  to  estimated 
fiscal  year  1965  has  been  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculturefk  Dei>artment  of 
Health,  education,  and  Welfare,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Army  Corps  of  Bngineers, 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce.  It  ap- 
pears in  chart  fOTm  on  a  year-by-year  basis. 

Since  statehood,  nearly  a  billion  dollars 
t)»M  been  espended  and  Invested  In  Alaska 


by  but  five  departmenU  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  I  have  asked  these  departments 
for  a  year-by-year  breakdown  and  their 
responses  follow. 

This  Is  not  Intended  to  be  a  complete 
listing  of  Alaskan  development,  but  rather 
it  is  to  show  that  the  Oovemment  is  in- 
creasing its  investment  in  the  State  and 
that  that  investment  expands  each  year. 

The  departmental  breakdown  Lb  as  fol- 
lows; 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Agricultural    Research    Service : 
Extended : 

1959 $342,786 

1960 346.044 

1961 384.  674 

1962 402,247 

1963 422,  399 

1964esUmate 425,200 

1965  estimate 435,600 

Total 2,758,960 

Forest  Service : 
E^xp^ended: 

1959 2,390.  666 

I960 2.  694,  569 

1961 3,661,012 

1962 4,  668,  269 

1963 6, 806,867 

1964  estimate 8,668,624 

1965  estimate. - 6,860,100 

Total... _ 82.851.0M 

Boll  Conservation  Service : 
Expended : 

1969 132,  356 

I960 136,  314 

1961 159, 933 

1962 164,545 

1963 181,869 

1964  estimate 203,877 

1965  estimate 216,000 

Total 1,192,804 

Farmers  Home  Administration : 
Expended : 

1960 -—  131,  708 

19flO 377,356 

1961 469,063 

1962 '  1,  346,  688 

1963 1.806,235 

1964estlmate 1,031,961 

1965  estimate 4.000,000 

Total 8.662,001 

Rural  Electrification  Administration : 
Expended : 

1959 875,000 

IJMJO 8.  166,  000 

1961 2,634.000 

1962 _  6.896.000 

1963 6.838,000 

1964  estimate 86,290,000 

1965  estimate (») 

Total 68.778,000 

Federal  Extension  Service : 
Expended : 

1969... 107,998 

I960 107,993 

1961 111,429 

1962 138.190 

1963 168.006 

1964  estimate 198,871 

1965  estimate -  194,000 

Total 1.011 

Footnote  at  and  at  tabic. 


Department  of  Agriculture — Continued 
Agricviltural  Marketing  Servioe : 
Expended : 

1969... - $222,080 

1960 249,896 

1961 822,100 

1963 820,204 

1963 432,165 

1964    astlmat* 441.888 

1966    estimate (») 

Total 1.988,063 


Agricultural    Stabilizatian    and 
Conservation  Service : 
Ex[>ended : 

1969 

I960..- 

1961 

1962... 

1963 

1964    estimate . 

1966    estimate 

Total 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation: 
Exp>ended: 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Total 


76.346 

84,078 

89.304 

115,254 

131,461 


144, 
190, 


776 
160 


830,  378 


13,  523 
20,909 
16,664 
33.659 
42.  878 
37,000 

(M 
164,623 


Cooperative      State       Research 
Service: 
Expended: 

1»50 218,143 

I960 223,099 

1961 --  225,773 

1962 248, 070 

1963 250.938 

1964  estimate 282,995 

1966  estimate ^ 830,980 

Total 1,779,998 

Statistical  Reporting  Service: 
Expended : 

1961 21,224 

1962 29,720 

1963 21,799 

1964  estimate 28,605 

1969"e8tlmate 30,600 

Total 131,848 

Total,    Department    of 

Agriculture 107.839,335 

•  Figure  not  available. 

Department  of  the  Interior 

The  Alaska  Railroad : 

Appropriated:    1964... $20,000,000 

Expended: 

1959 --. 17.  174.  000 

I960 17.464,000 

1961. -  14.835,000 

1962 ..-  14,  480,  000 

1963 16,402.000 

1964 16.800,  101 

1966    estimate 58.971,000 

Total 149.  826, 101 


Bureau    of    Oommerolal    Fish- 
eries: 
Appropriated : 

1969 3,  836,  970 

1»<».._ ___ 4.  617,  778 

19«1. 6.  272,  802 

19«2     —      4.816,309 

1»«3 8.089.000 

1964 8.700,400 

1965Mtlxnate- „ 8,776.400 

TfMml 18.806,159 
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Department  of  the  intertor— Continued 
B^cu    of    CXanmerolai    FWh- 
erlee — Continued 
Expended: 

1969 

I960 

1961 

\lm "IlI--"-l-        8.  456,  000 

19mIII""-- 8.601,000 

1968'eetlmate 3,377.000 


$4,666,797 

4.  421.  775 

5,  a«4,  781 
4.  816,  309 


Total * 

Bureau  of  Sport  FUherles  and 
WUdlife: 
Appropriated : 

1959 

I960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1966  estimate 


492.662 


655.  475 
813,670 
787,610 
919.050 
,068,  750 
824,  140 
865,800 


Total 5,954,495 


Expended: 

1969. .-- 

1960. 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1966  estimate. 


641,513 
801,506 
765,  809 
919,  060 
,  070,  750 
766,000 
848,000 


Total. 


6,  812,  628 


Bureau  o(  Indian  Affairs : 
Appropriated : 

1969 9.  130,  402 

1060        7,250,813 

19<J1        _        8,737,564 

1962 13.  195,497 

1863-           - 16,029,988 

1084 23,  398,  471 

1965  estimate 19,200.829 


Total 96,943,566 

Expended.: 

1959 8,703.083 

I960 8,606,399 

1981 9,851,590 

1962               13,849,749 

1963 15.600.487 

1964 17,  342.  282 

1968  estimate 19,200,829 


Total 93,054,369 


Bureau  of  f-^nrt  Management : 
Appropriated : 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 


4,850.249 

4,817,774 

4,637,008 

4,099,938 

4,610.966 

4.347,166 

1966  "estimate. 4.195,000 


Expended: 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1966  estimate. 


I^epartmmUotPi*t*t»riot—OaatXaeQiiA 

Bureau  at  lllw— : 
Approprlatad: 

1969 

1960 — 

1961 

1963 

1968 

1964 


Total 81,358,180 


1966  estimate. 


•438.900 

«at.ioo 

4ao.ooo 

391.300 
396.000 
607.000 
617,000 


Depurtment  of  th«  j»terior— Continued 

OflkM  of  the  Secretary: 
ApproprLatad: 

19n —  $28,800 

1908 83.694 

19«4 -- —  88.800 

1966  estimate $6,800 


Total. 


3.  082,  200 


Expended : 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1966  estimate. 


420, 160 
426,189 
418,320 
391,200 
388,000 
502,  000 
612,000 


1965  estimate 

Bureau  of  Reclamation : 
Appropriated : 

1950 

1960 

1961 

1962- 

1963 

1964 

1965  estimate 


4,  803,  140 
4,  812.  055 
4,682,014 
4.004,028 
4.  428,  354 
4,  800,  878 
4.195,000 


Total 31.314.469 


8.066,878 


504,808 
522,422 
552,002 
643,700 
647,  735 
1,263,400 
1,608,400 


Total 6,742,467 


Expended: 

1969 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964. 


617,  469 
504.026 
542.912 
643,700 
631,  143 
1.192,912 


1966  estimate 1,606,400 


Total. 


5,  740,  562 


Geological  Survey: 
Appropriated : 

1959 2, 720,000 

I960 2,968,000 

1961 3.049,000 

1963 2,787,000 

1963    -  3,336,000 

1964 8,614,000 

1965  estimate 8,170,000 


Total 21.644,000 


Expended: 

1962 

1963... _. 

1964 

1966  estimate. 


8,020,000 
8.  336,  000 
8,  614.  000 
3,170,000 


Total 13,140,000 


Office  of  Minerals  Exploration : 
Appropriated: 

1963 

1963 

1964 

1966  estimate 


11,000 
48.218 
92.000 
79.000 


ToUl- 


230.218 


Expended: 

1963 

1964 

1965  estimate. 


Total. 


Total. 


Expended: 

1963 

1964 

1965  estimate 


Total. 


Office  of  the  Solicitor: 
Appropriated: 

1959 

1960 .- 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965  estimate 


48,318 
92.000 
79.000 


219.218 


Total. 


Expended: 

1959.. 

1963 

1964 

1968  estimate. 

Total 


National  Park  Service : 
Appropriated: 

1959 

I960 

1961 

1962 

196S _. 

1964 

1966  estimate 


Total. 


Expended : 

1958 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1968 

1964 

1965  estimate. 


Total - 


Office  of  Territories: 
Appropriated : 

1969 

1960 

1961 

1962 


Total. 


Expended: 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965   estinukte. 


139.094 


32,694 
36.300 
36.300 


106,394 


114,400 
100,900 
111,600 
122,636 
98,743 
117.700 
122,  281 


T»7.  169 


114.400 

•8,743 

117.700 

122,281 


463.  124 


966.626 
1.  418,  832 
1,281,239 

637,280 
1.  046.  748 
1. 818,  900 
1.961,200 

8,  863,  025 


1.829,044 
965.187 
1.  $87,  294 
I.  936.  143 
038.801 
1.606.223 
1.861.200 


•.677.841 


,461.660 

290,000 

250,000 

78,000 


6.079,660 


6.001,010 
4.  682.  783 
1.667,863 


,309 
806 

000 


Totol 13.364.160 


Total    expended.   Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior—  868.847,306 
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Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 
Food  and  Drug  AdminUtratlon : 
Appropriated : 

1969 -—  ♦1.000 

1960 1.000 

1961 l.OOO 

19«3 1.000 

1963 2.643 

1964 3.390 

1966   eatUnate 4.000 


Department  of  Health,  Kducation, 
Welfare — continued 
Public     Haaltli    Serrlc*     (aome 
Stata  funda  required) — Con. 
Obligated: 

19M •!«. 

1960 --- 1». 

1961 13. 

1963... 18. 

1963 - —       15. 

1964 ai. 

1966  eetlmatc 31. 


Total. 


14.033 


ObUgated : 

1959 - 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 --- 

1964 

1966  eetlmate. 


1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
l.OOO 
3.643 
3.390 
4.000 


Total - 


14.033 


Office  of  Education  (Bome  State 
funds  required)  : 
Appropriated : 

1969 5. 467,943 

I960 9.203,206 

1961 10,327.413 

1963 8,683.638 

1963 12.209.614 

1964 10.369.866 

1968e6tlmate 12,465.930 


ToUl 68,727.610 


Obligated: 

1969— 5.417.941 

I960 9.  132.798 

1961 10.  381.  276 

1962 8.683.638 

1963 13.  088.  118 

1964 10,392.418 

1966  estimate 13.451.404 


Total 68,347.693 


Vocational    Rehabilitation    Ad- 
ministration    (State    funds 
reqtxlred) : 
Appropriated : 

1959 

1960 -. 

1961 

1963 

1963 

1964 

1966  estimate 

Total 


136,610 
145,612 
172,  960 
252. 210 
305.  463 
544.483 
406.843 


1.964,  171 


Obligated: 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965  estimate. 

Total 


111.  151 
119.464 
118.966 
169.913 
181.  764 
444.379 
367.  236 


1,  612,  872 


Public     Health     Service     (some 
State  funds  required )  : 
Appropriated: 

1969 

1960 

1961 

1962- 

1963 


and 


633.  559 
169.681 
684.308 
842, 013 
681,949 
935.  706 
788.430 


Department  of  Commerce 

Area  RedCTelopment  Adminis- 
tration : 
Expended : 

1962-.- ♦1.666.  106 

1963 2,814.209 

1964 468,969 

1966todate 3,739 


Total 132.725,638 

Welfare    AdmlnlstraUon     (State  funds    re- 
quired) : 
Appropriated : 

1969 2.  147.  648 

I960 2,316,424 

1961 2,217,  717 

1962 2.257,923 

1963 2,426.216 

1964 2,670,  180 

1965  estimate 2.979.971 


23,608,834 

12.897.709 

14.299,271 

14.990.310 

15.898.777 

1964 22,581.631 

1966    estimate.— .-.  21.788.420 


Total 136.064,963 


Total 16.916.078 


ObUgated : 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 


2.147,648 

3.316.424 

3,317,717 

3,257,923 

1963 2.426,315 

1964 3.  670.  180 

1966  estimate 2.979.971 


ToUl 16,916.078 


Social  Security  Administration: 
Appropriated : 

1969 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964-- 

1965  eetlmate 


3.840,474 
4.331,768 
4.  666,  569 
6,339,376 
6,934.388 
6.  178.  740 
6.  438.  439 


Total 24.092,664 


Obligated: 

1959 

1960 

1961-- - 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965  eetlmate- 


8,  840,  474 
4.321.768 
4,  656,  669 
6.339.375 
6.  934.  338 
6.  178.  740 
6,428.439 


Total 36.699.693 

Total  expended.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Edu- 
cation,   and   Welfare 346,215  906 

Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army 

Appropriated: 

1959 $2,008,000 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965  eetlmate- 


498.000 
1.622.000 
3,  045.000 
1,622,000 
2,  636,  000 
1.  678.  000 


Total 12.808,000 


Expended : 

1969 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965  estimate. 


Total. 


4.  632.  018 


Bureau  of  the  Census : 
Expended : 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965  estimate 


179.402 

1,  904 

2,  006 
1,844 
3,074 

13,741 


Total 

Domestic     and     International 
business: 
Ex]>ended: 

1963 

1964 

1965  estimate 


1.606,000 
1,396.000 
1.089.000 

2.  361.000 

3.  230,  000 
2.661,000 
3.600.000 


Total-- 15,  933,  000 


Total  expended.  Corps  of 

Engineers 15,933.000 


200,971 


12.887 
36.  118 
28.  500 


Total. 


67,505 


Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey : 
Exp>ended: 

1959 


1960- 
1961- 
1962. 
1963- 
1964. 
1965  < 


ttlmate. 


Total. 


C30,  300 

914,700 

1,283,000 

1.061,200 

923.  100 

851.300 

3,  108,  400 

8.071,900 


National  Bureau  of  Standards: 
Elxpended; 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965  estimate 


170,680 
171,003 
176,240 
167.849 
169,250 
202.218 
249,000 


Total. 


Weather  Bureau: 
Expended : 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 


1965  eetlmate. 


1.306.240 


2.  292.  000 
2,398,000 

3.  164,000 
3,668,  000 
3.  474.  000 
3.  903,  000 
3.014,000 


Total 17,812,000 


Maritime  Administration : 
Expended: 

1959 

1964 


297 

1.  028 


Total. 


1.326 


Bureau  of  Public  Roads: 
Expended : 

1959 15.402,  904 

1960 16.673,556 

1961 12.600, 117 

1962 -.  16.796,839 

1963 19,631.902 

1964 23.  488,079 

1965  estimate 28.849,900 


Total-- 132.  342,297 

Total    expended.   Dep«u-t- 

ment  of  Commerce 164.334.251 


Orand  total  expended  by 

five   departmenU 888.169,798 
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Urilt^FndlC*. 

PmateFi 


Lmss  t» 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ^ 


or 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or   LOUiaiAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 
Mr  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  many 
occasions  in  the  past  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  and  the  privilege  of  recognizing 
one  of  the  great  companies  of  our  coun- 
try—the United  Fruit  Co.  On  many  of 
these  occasions,  I  have  iJotnted  out  the 
fine  work  wtiich  United  Fruit  has  done — 
and  Is  doing— to  help  the  peoples  of  vari- 
ous Central  and  South  American  coun- 
tries to  help  themselves  and  to  better 
their  standards  of  living . 

I  am  happy  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate a  very  fine  article  in  the  October  issue 
of  the  Readers'  Digesfghtitled  "United 
Fruit's"  Experiment  in  International 
Partnership."  In  seven  Latin  American 
countries,  the  United  Fruit  Co.  is  mak- 
ing great  strides,  with  a  bold  new  pro- 
•gram  called  the  associate  producers  pro- 
gram, to  provide  greater  incentives  for 
private  citizens  to  acquire  company  lands 
and  become  private  banana  producers, 
and  thus  Join  in  the  fruits  of  prosperity 
and  a  better  life. 

The  United  Fruit  Co.  is  arranging  loans 
to  private  farmers  to  buy  company  lands 
and  to  become  private  landowners  and 
producers  of  bananas.  In  addition,  the 
company  is  offering  the  services  of  its 
technical  experts — agricultural  advisers, 
soU  BUialysts,  and  quality -control  men — 
who  make  regular  Inspections  of  the  new 
landowners'  farms  and  provide  advice 
and  counsel  on  every  stage  of  the  ba- 
nanas' growth.  In  effect,  this  effort  by 
the  United  Prult  Co.  is  making  partners 
out  of  these  citizens,  some  of  them  for- 
mer employees  of  the  company.  By  the 
end  of  last  year,  with  the  company  pro- 
viding the  direction  and  assisting  In  every 
way,  there  were  some  1,115  associate  pro- 
ducers operating  In  six  Latin  American 
countries — Colombia.  Ecuador,  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  Panama.  Costa  Rica, 
and  Honduras.  Soon  the  program  will 
be  initiated  in  Guatemala.  In  1963.  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  company's  banana 
sales  came  from  the  lands  which  have 
been  sold,  or  are  being  leased,  to  these 
private  citizens. 

I  am  proud  to  salute  the  United  Fruit 
Co.  for  its  latest  effort  to  Improve  the  lot 
of  the  peoples  of  Latin  America,  and  to 
do  so  by  emphasizing  private  initiative  as 
the  best  means  to  foster  and  improve  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  this  fine  article 
on  what  one  of  our  Nation's  leading  com- 
panies is  doing  to  help  our  country.  The 
article  follows: 

UNrrED  Patrrr'B  ExF«ai»«jrr  in  Iicteenational 
PAanmsHip 
( NoTE.-~In  seven  Latin  American  countries, 
a  bold  new  program,  emphasizing  private 
InltlaUve,  U  sbowlng  bow  real  UXe  can  be 
put  Into  tbe  AlUaiux  for  Progress.) 

In  June  1963  the  United  Fruit  Co..  the 
world's  largest  producer  of  bananas,  offered 


one  of  lU  Panamanian  employee,  a  38-year- 
old  orenav  naoMd  Alvaro  CastnUdn.  a  600- 
acre  tract  of  h» "»!>«.  farmland.  100  acres  al- 
ready In  productton.  There  was  only  one 
condlttoii.  aince  a  good  part  of  tbe  acruge 
was  Tlrgln  f  orast  tliat  needed  clearing  and 
new  plantings,  CaatreU6n  would  have  to  as- 
sume a  h\ig«  $146,000  debt.  TbU,  however, 
could  be  repaid  out  of  his  future  profits. 

"When  tbe  company  aaked  me  if  I'd  take 
the  rlsK.  I  said  'yes'  at  once,"  Castrell6n  told 
me.  "It  was  a  chance  to  do  something  for 
myself."  Castrell6n  moved  his  family  Into 
the  comfortable  house  on  the  property  (for- 
merly the  company  farm  manager's),  put  to 
work  the  four  tractors  and  eight  wagons  that 
came  with  the  deal.  Today,  his  entire  500- 
acre  tract  is  producing  bananas,  and  he  has 
paid  off  more  than  a  third  of  the  debt 

This  case  is  unusual  In  the  size  of  the 
ortglnal  debt,  but  not  In  the  success  erf  the 
venture.  For  tbe  past  4  years  the  dynamic 
plan  that  gave  Alvaro  Castrell6n  his  start  has 
quietly  been  accomplishing,  in  six  Latin 
American  countries  with  a  seventh  soon  to 
feel  Its  impact,  tbe  UJ3. -style  socUl  and  eco- 
nomic revoluUon  that  the  AlUance  for  Prog- 
ress has  been  trying  so  expensively  to  set  off 
In  Latin  America.  United  Fruit  Is  doing  this 
by  beating  tbe  drum  twldly  for  individual 
enterprise  and  the  profit  motive,  and  by  fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  its  own  best  corporate 
interests— which  are  turning  out  to  be  the 
best  Interests  of  tbe  Latins,  also.  In  so  do- 
ing, it  may  be  ahowing  the  way  to  put  real 
life  not  only  into  tlie  Alliance  for  Progress, 
but  into  the  entire  field  of  foreign  aid. 

BOLD    EXPDUMKNT  ^ 

The  associate  producers  program,  as  the 
United  Prult  venture  is  known,  calls  for  the 
gradual  transfer  of  a  portion  of  the  com- 
pany's banana-producing  acreage  in  LAtln 
America  to  local  citizens.  It  also  calls  for 
the  development  of  new  banana  lands.  Even- 
tually. It  alms  to  bring  In  Latins  as  part- 
ners-^as  owners,  lessees,  or  contractors — in 
every  aspect  of  tbe  banana  business.  Includ- 
ing such  allied  operations  as  trucking,  spray- 
ing, and  construction  work. 

Every  banana  acre  that  United  Fruit  has 
developed  in  the  past  66  years  has  already 
been  turned  over  to  local  ownership  In  Co- 
lombia. Ecuador  and  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. Similar  land  transfers  are  underway 
In  Panama.  Costa  Rica,  and  Honduras.  The 
plan  will  be  starting  soon  In  Guatemala. 
By  the  end  of  1963 — with  United  Fnilt  help- 
ing every  step  of  tbe  way — there  were  1,116 
of  these  associate  producers  operating  In  the 
6  countries.  FWty-two  percent  of  the  com- 
pany's banana  sales  last  year  came  from 
their  lands. 

How  did  this  bold  experiment  In  Inter- 
national partnership  come  about? 

aANANAS  BT  CON'raACT 

Long  before  World  'War  n.  United  FruU 
had  been  growing  bananas  on  Its  wide  net- 
work of  plantations  In  fertile,  Jtmgle -fringed 
areas  of  Central  and  South  America.  At  the 
same  time.  It  bought  additional  fruit  from 
s  number  of  Independent  growers.  Tbe  com- 
pany's operations  bad  brought  enormous 
benefits.  Bustling  ports  for  tbe  first  regu- 
lar shipping  service  between  Central  and 
North  Amwlca  were  buUt,  as  well  as  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  roads  and  railroads.  Over 
tbe  years,  some  $90  mlUlon  was  spent  for 
free  schools,  sanitation,  water  supply,  hospi- 
tals— even  archeologlcal  restorations. 

Following  Pearl  Harbor,  however,  banana 
exports  halted  alortipUy  as  all  available  ship- 
ping went  into  the  war  effort.  After  tbe 
war,  when  United  Fruit  was  able  to  reaums 
large-scale  production,  it  was  discovered  that 
In  Colombia  some  independents  had  kept 
tbelr  farms  in  operation,  others  needed  fi- 
nancing to  clear  their  acreage  sad  replant. 
The  quickest  way  tot  United  Fruit  to  supply 
bananas  for  Its  clamcMing  markets  was  to  get 


these  Coloaabian  producers  Into  fullest  pro- 
dtiction  by  contracting  to  buy  all  their  ba- 
nanas at  a  mutually  agreed-upon  price  and 
at  tbe  same  time  provide  them  with  disease 
control  and  other  services.  This  successful 
arrangement  of  "bananas  by  contract"  was 
the  beginning  of  the  associate  producers 
program  on  a  limited  acale. 

Then,  In  tbe  fall  of  1960,  the  new  presi- 
dent of  United  Fruit.  Thomas  K.  Sunderland, 
made  an  lnsi>ectlon  trip  to  the  area  and  saw 
in  this  partnership  arrangement  an  answer  to 
many  company  problems.  He  decided  to  put 
It  Into  operation  on  a  broad  enough  basis 
to  gain  experience  for  future  planning. 

A  Nxw  un 

The  resulting  program  has  brought  Into 
existence  of  a  brandnew  class  of  landowners, 
administrators,  and  entrepreneurs.  Uany  of 
the  associate  prodvicers  are  former  United 
Fruit  employees  like  Alvaro  GastreUbn. 
Others  were  oace  shopkeepers,  laborers,  en- 
gineers, small  farmers,  sons  of  well-to-do 
landowners,  or  of  campealnos — tlie  landless 
peasants  who  must  be  reached  If  Latin 
America  Is  to  be  saved  from  the  threat  of 
communlun.  However,  all  need  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  agricultural  production, 
preferably  al>out  banana  cultivation.  Tbe 
ownership  plan  differs  only  slightiy  from 
man  to  man.  Essentially,  most  growers  start 
with  a  loan  from  a  local  bank  which  United 
Fruit  helps  to  arrange.  It  U  paid  off  with 
the  proceeds  from  banana  production.  Oth- 
ers, like  the  137  producers  of  La  Lima  di- 
vision in  Honduras,  begin  by  renting  farms. 
Plans  are  underway  few  eventual  sale  at  la 
Lima,  and  United  Fruit's  timetable  calls  for 
several  hundred  producers  to  own  at  least 
5.000  of  the  company's  30,000  acres  In  Hon- 
duras. (United  Fruit  continues  to  apeart^te 
Its  own  farms  tiere  as  well  as  in  several  other 
countries.) 

Some  campeslnoe  have  become  landown- 
ers purelv  through  their  own  Initiative.  An 
impressive  example  is  Miguel  Flores,  once 
landless  and  a  part-time  road  worker.  To- 
day he  Is  a  producer  at  Turbo,  along  Co- 
iMnblas  Caribbean  coast.  A  tight-muscled 
man  of  38  with  bandeome  Indian  features. 
Flores  first  came  to  Turbo  in  195«  to  work 
on  a  new  highway.  He  saw  tamaedlately  how 
rich  the  land  could  be.  "So.  I  took  aU  my 
earnings,"  he  told  me.  "about  $60  In  pesos, 
and  bought  all  the  land  I  could  get.  It 
worked  out  to  2 »4  acres."  QraduaUy  push- 
ing back  tbe  Jungle,  improving  the  land  bit 
by  bit,  Flores  in  time  claimed  title  to  62 
acres,  and  signed  up  with  United  Fruit  as  an 
Independent  grower. 

In  addition  to  financial  assistance.  United 
Fruit's  technical  experts — agricultural  ad- 
visers, poll  analysts,  and  quality -control 
men — make  regular  Inspections  of  the  farms, 
supervising  each  stage  of  the  banana's  deli- 
cate growth.  Producers  are  required  to  Irri- 
gate tbelr  land  regularly  during  the  dry 
season,  to  prune  tbe  fOants,  clear  brush  from 
around  each  one  and  watch  for  signs  of 
disease  or  blight.  The  company  arranges 
aerial  spraying  schedules  for  disease  control. 
coordinates  year-round  harvesting,  cutting, 
and  shipping  schedules  to  get  tbe  bananas 
to  United  States  and  European  markets  at 
tbe  most  fsvorable  price. 

eOOD   BT7BINKSS 

The  associated  producers  program  was  de- 
veloped for  reasons  that  add  up  to  Just 
plain  good  business  sense.  United  Fruit  of- 
ficials told  me.  One  Important  reason  was 
concern  about  the  company's  old  Image  In 
Latin  America  as  "Kl  Pulpo" — the  octoptis 
whose  tentacles  controlled  everything.  "No- 
body ever  talked  about  the  good  things  we 
did,"  a  vet«an  executive  said.  "About  the 
roads.  tfhrf>i».  ham>ltals  and  railroads  we 
built.  Or  the  wages  we  paid  that  were  sp- 
;»t«lmately  three  times  as  high  as  those  paid 
by  local  employers." 
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United  Fruit  al«o  wlaely  anticipated  the 
Increase  In  land-refonn  programs  In  several 
Latin  American  countrtee,  by  which  landlew 
peasants  would  be  given  a  chance  to  own 
ffinitii  farms.  A  grtnffo  ctMnpany  like  United 
Fruit  was  a  prime  target  for  rabble-rousing 
poUtlclana— despite  the  fact  that  90  percent 
of  all  farmland  In  lAtln  America  Is  owned  by 
a  wealthy  10  percent  of  the  population.  The 
associated  jMxxlucers  program  leaves  the  agi- 
tator without  an  argument. 

BUCCXSS  STORT 

The  new  way  of  life  that  puts  man  on  his 
own  resources  has  Inevitably  produced  some 
failures.  But  the  success  stories,  far  more 
numerous,  are  spectacular.  Rambn  Madera, 
for  instance,  started  as  a  farm  laborer's  son 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  In  1955,  at  the 
age  of  «0,  he  achieved  landowner  statue,  with 
90  acres  of  bananas  and  the  first  Associate 
Producer's  contract  In  the  North  Yaque  Val- 
ley. Today  he  can  match  acreage  and  bank- 
rolls with  many  of  the  country's  landed  aris- 
tocracy. In  bananas  alone,  he  owns  1.000 
acres,  plus  another  1,000  acres  In  rice,  and 
almoat  2,250  In  cattle  land. 

But  the  associate  producer  philosophy  goes 
far  beyond  land  transfers.  It  alma,  also,  to 
transfer  gradually  to  qualified  Latin  Ameri- 
cans all  the  local  facilities  built  up  to  support 
the  banana  Industry.  Everywhere,  contracts 
are  going  to  new  local  entrepreneurs  for  con- 
struction of  access  roads,  canals  aiid  loading 
terminals,  and  for  such  operations  as  wash- 
ing, loading  and  transporting  bananas  to 
porta  or  rail  depots. 

The  new  private  enterprisers  understand 
their  responsibilities,  particularly  those  to- 
ward their  employes.  "I  have  80  workers," 
said  Julio  Santamarla,  of  Panama's  Armuel- 
IM  DlTlBl<m.  "We  aasoclate  producers  must 
help  raise  their  living  standards.  We  will 
have  a  profit-sharing  plan  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  Also,  we  are  building  a  workers' 
school." 

The  material  benefits  of  the  associate  pro- 
ducers program  axe  apparent  everywhere.  In 
Items  which  most  North  Americana  take  for 
granted,  but  which  spell  a  dazzling  new  life 
for  the  majority  of  Latin  Americans :  the  new, 
four-room,  cement  house  on  Miguel  Flores' 
frontier  acres  at  TurtKj — 10  yards  from  his 
former  home,  an  open  lean-to.  Or  Miguel 
Qulnto's  tractor,  which  hauls  neighbors' 
bancmas  to  Sevllla  washing  stations.  Or  the 
refrigerators,  running  water,  and  inside 
toilets  In  houses  of  families  who  once  lived 
under  thatched  roofs. 

NEW  TUNE 

One  unexpected  result  of  the  changed  pat- 
tern Is  that  the  labor  unions — previously 
among  the  loudest  criers  of  "Octopus"  and 
"Orlngo  company,  go  home" — have  now 
changed  their  tune.  One  reason  Is  that  the 
unions  have  been  put  Into  a  more  difflcxilt 
bcu^lning  position  than  previously.  In- 
stead of  one  central  company,  they  now 
have  hundreds  of  separate  employers  to  deal 
with.  The  labor-mainagement  problem  is  ex- 
pected to  solve  Itself,  experts  say,  as  the  new 
producers  become  more  secure  financially. 

Our  Government's  former  Alliance  for 
Progress  Director,  Teodoro  Moecoso.  speaks 
warmly  of  the  broad  ramifications  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  embodies,  he  says,  the  fovir  major 
principles  that  a  private-industry  project 
In  Latin  America  should  have  if  it  is  to  fur- 
ther the  best  Interests  of  UJ3.  foreign  policy 
as  well  as  its  own.  First,  It  is  a  Joint  venture 
undertaken  by  a  U.S.  company  in  partner- 
ship With  local  citizens.  Second,  it  is  a  Joint 
risk.  Third,  It  is  a  broad  undertaking.  In- 
vesting not  only  money  but  skilled  personnel 
and  technical  assistance.  Fourth,  the  proj- 
ect helps  create  a  U.S. -style  local  entrepre- 
neur. 

Alvaro  Paredes,  an  associate  producer  with 
125  acres  at  Turbo,  sajrs.  "I  would  like  to  •ee 
100  places  like  Turbo,  because  I  know  that 


nobody  ever  wants  communism — people  t\im 
to  It  only  when  they  can  no  longer  hope  to 
do  aomethliig  for  themselves.  Krery  man.  If 
he  has  the  choice,  would  iMrefer  such  an  ar- 
rangement as  we  have  here.  Having  land  otf 
your  own.  being  a  real  partner,  and  knowing 
that  the  work  you  do  is  for  your  family  and 
yourself — that's  something  a  man  can  be 
proud  of." 


The  AntipoTerty  Army 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILUAMS,  JR. 

OF    NXW    JXaSKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  this  session  of  the  Congress 
has  been  one  of  the  most  productive  in 
history.  To  point  to  one  example,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  war  against  poverty  has 
produced  an  Imaginative  new  program  to 
open  society's  front  door  to  those  who 
have  far  too  long  been  denied  entrance. 

Legislative  vision,  administrative  ex- 
cellence, and  money — necessary  as  they 
are  for  success — are  not,  however, 
enough.  The  basic  need  here  is  an  army 
of  hardworking,  dedicated  volumteers  to 
carry  out  the  task  the  President  and  the 
Congress  have  already  begun. 

Recently,  the  Trenton  Times  called 
attention  to  this  opportunity  "for  those 
who  want  to  help  out  on  a  gallant  proj- 
ect"— a  project  designed  to  help  us  help 
ourselves  banish  the  poverty  which  has 
made  the  American  dream  a  cruel  Joke 
for  some  20  perceiKt  of  our  people.  As 
the  Trenton  Times  points  out,  "Uncle 
Sam  is  now  pointing  his  finger  and  say- 
ing 'I  want  you'." 

We  must  not  fail  to  meet  this  call. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  September  18  editorial 
from  the  Times  be  Included  In  tlie 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Al*TIPOVEaTT    AUCT 

Congress  has  provided  the  ammunition  for 
its  war  on  poverty  but  it  cannot  supply  the 
people  to  man  the  guns.  Bo  Uncle  Sam  Is 
now  pointing  his  finger  and  saying:  "I  want 
you." 

The  Oovernment  is  looking  for  about  6,000 
full-time  and  any  number  of  part-time  vol- 
unteers to  serve  In  three  categories  of  the 
antlpoverty  army. 

There  is  Vista  (Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America).  This  Is  the  so-called  domestic 
Peace  Corps  which  hopes  to  enlist  6.000 
young  people  from  the  age  of  18  up.  plus 
retired  persons.  There  is  the  group  known 
as  Job  Corps.  Needed  in  the  first  year  are 
about  1,000  teachers  and  counselors  to  staff 
the  rural  conservation  and  urban  training 
centers  where  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
salvage  the  potentials  of  thousands  of  school 
dropouts. 

And  there  is  the  community  action  pro- 
gram. Here  part-time  volunteers  of  all  ages 
willing  to  serve  without  pay  are  wanted  for 
a  variety  of  Joint  Federal-local  antlpoverty 
offensives. 

All  of  these  groups  offer  a  place  for  those 
who  want  to  help  out  on  a  gallant  project 
designed  to  give  those  unfortunate  persons 
a  chance  to  help  themselves. 


\m  CdcbratkM  of  tbc  600tk  AuiverMry 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasiire  to  bring  to 
your  attention  this  year's  celebration  of 
the  600th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Poland's  Jagiellonlan  University,  the 
second  oldest  Institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  central  Europe.  It  was  in  1364 
that  King  Casimlr  the  Great  signed  per- 
mission for  the  construction  of  this  uni- 
versity, an  institution  that  has  added 
distinction  and  achievement  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Polish  State. 

Originally  called  Cracow  University, 
this  center  of  learning  was  renamed  for 
the  Jagiellonlan  dynasty  in  1815.  The 
statute  of  the  institution  was  patterned 
after  the  law  schools  of  the  universities 
of  Bologna  and  Padua,  but  the  Polish 
university  was  more  liberal  and  auton- 
omous in  nature. 

Even  during  a  period  in  Its  history 
when  its  academic  character  became  in- 
creasingly ecclesiastical,  the  university 
remained  influential  in  shaping  the  Pol- 
ish national  conscience.  It  boasts  as  one 
of  the  earliest  members  of  its  dlstln- 
giiished  student  body,  the  mathematician 
and  scientist,  Nlcolaus  Copernicus.  Prom 
1500-35,  the  zenith  of  Its  development  as 
part  of  an  independent  Poland,  it  drew 
to  its  doors  all  Polish  writers  and  scien- 
tists, as  weU  as  students  from  the  sur- 
rounding central  European  countries. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
Jagiellonlan  University  displayed  distinc- 
tion in  its  physical  features,  as  well,  with 
the  addition  of  the  beautiful  Colleguim 
Maries,  'still  today  a  Jewel  of  Cracow 
Gothic  architecture. 

Under  the  Influence  of  Hugo  Kollataj, 
a  renowned  scholar  and  writer,  much 
needed  reform  in  teaching  was  instituted 
and  the  university  ultimately  reached,  In 
1869,  another  period  of  "flowering  and 
supremacy."  Historical  studies  were 
particularly  outstanding  at  this  time. 

But  after  500  years  of  academic  and 
cultural  eminence,  the  two  World  Wars 
of  the  20th  century  did  not  spare  this 
seat  of  learning.  The  Intellectual 
strength  of  the  university  was  weakened 
by  the  First  World  War  but  not  de- 
stroyed. However,  the  Nazi  occupation 
during  the  Second  World  War  stripped 
the  institution  of  many  of  its  accom- 
plished faculty  and  left  It  with  a  tre- 
mendous task  of  rebuilding  its  scientific 
faculty  and  activities. 

Nevertheless,  today  this  oldest  Polish 
house  of  learning  has  recovered  and  is 
proclaiming  its  well-deserved  pride  In  a 
long  history  of  achievement.  It  has 
awarded  honorary  doctorate  titles  to 
nine  Polish  scholars  and  scientists  as  well 
as  others  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Czecho- 
slovakia, France,  Holland,  Yugoslavia, 
East  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the 


United  Statca.  Amcnf  the  redptenti 
from  our  Natton  are  William  Bkxm.  bi- 
ologist from  the  Untrerslty  ol  CSika*©: 
Linus  Pauling,  chemist  and  NotMi  Prtae 
winner:  and  Dudley  White.  eerdiokiclsL 
In  a  world  where  education  and  kam- 
W  are  universal  foate.  I  take  great 
personal  pride  in  conunenioratlng  the 
600  years  of  Potend's  commitment  to  the 
attainment  of  such  goals. 


put>- 


United  CoMBBBity  Deceat  Literature 
Committee'i  PoD 
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Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Prank 
P  Dyer,  chairman.  Cltiiiens'  Committee 
for  Deceat  Literature  in  West  Orange 
(N.J.)  has  kindly, furnished  me  with  a 
survey  report  that  was  conducted  in 
March  and  April  1964  In  Essex  and  Ber- 
gen Coxmtles.  Adults  were  queried  as  to 
the  types  of  magazines  they  considered 
acceptable  or  objectionable  for  children 
imder  17  years  of  age.  As  Mr.  Dyer  ob- 
serves, ttie  survey  represents  the  voice  of 
the  people,  and  hence  I  believe  It  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 

Some  1,300  opinions  were  polled,  re- 
sulting in  nearly  4,000  cast  votes.  The 
total  "acceptable"  vote  was  4.2  percent 
compared  with  total  "objectionable"  vote 
of  95.8  percent.  It  should  be  noted  that 
elaborate  precautions  were  taken  to  in- 
sure the  Integrity  of  the  voting  ma- 
chinery. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  below  the  intro- 
duction and  summary  of  results  from  the 
report  of  the  United  Community  Decent 
Literature  Committees'  magazine  poll. 
The  complete  report  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Prank  Dyer.  83  Brighton  Ave- 
nue. East  Orange,  N.J. : 

IirrBODTJcno  n 

BPONBOaSHIP 

The  poll  conducted  In  East  Orange,  N.J., 
was  conducted  by  the  Citizens  Committee 
Tor  Decent  Literature  In  East  Orange  and 
sponsored  by  the  East  Orange  Junior 
Women's  Club.  The  poll  conducted  In 
Newark,  Nutley,  Belleville,  and  Lyndhurst, 
N.J.,  was  sponsored  and  conducted  by  United 
Conunxuilty  Decent  Literature  Committees, 
an  association  of  Oommtuilty  Decent  Litera- 
ture Committees  throughout  the  State  ot 
New  Jersey. 

pumpoex 

The  study  was  designed  to  determine  the 
percentage  at  the  oommiuUty  which  regards 
salacious  magaainea  presently  available  to 
children  as  acceptable  for  their  oonaump- 
tlon  and  the  percentage  of  the  community 
regarding  theee  same  magaelnes  as  objection- 
able tar  tbeee  same  clUldreii.  These  rela- 
tive percentagea  were  deemed  aignlflcant 
statistics  In  view  at  the  prevalmi  Judicial 
tendency  to  narrow  tXtm  aoope  ot  tboM  pub- 
Ucatkxna.  termed  "Hard  Cora  Pomosraphy." 
wblch  may  b«  prohlhltad  by  law.  TIaim  nar- 
rowing of  the  lefally  prohibited  category 
exempts  from  proeecutlon  a  wide  band  at 
publications  which  are  thus  freely  aooeaaible 


to  youth  la  the  naay  retaa  outtoU 
«^»m  them.  It  la  this  wldo  band  at 
lUorttOM  that  BMTlta  oonalderatlati. 
patn**y  btfov  the  awnmunlty  atandarda  at 
dsoency.  tho  mymm&tt  parent  la  unabla  to 
pgqt^et  hla  ehUdran  firaoa  ttMtr  oomipCtve 
1  rtimmna  l^rm^—  thoy  do  not  qualify  aa 
obKene  for  aU. 


The  magazlnea  were  categorized:  "A"  for 
those  featuring  nude  or  near  nude  femalea 
In  a  variety  of  aensuotu  poeea.  "B"  tar  thoae 
featuring  llluatratlona  and  ■t(»1ee  of  ex- 
treme brutality,  with  strong  overtonea  of 
sadism  and  maaochlsm.  "C"  for  thooe  fea- 
tiuing  nude  or  near  nude  malea  In  a  variety 
of  seductive  poses,  with  strong  overtones 
of  homosexuality.  A  simile  choice  of  ac- 
ceptable or  objectionable  was  posed. 

The  mobUe  units  were  located  in  shopping 
center*  or  heavUy  traveled  business  districts. 
Every  eSort  was  made  to  remove  all  possible 
bias  frcan  the  peeing  unit  by  signs  indicating 
the  desire  to  objectively  poU  opinions.  In 
the  East  Orange  phase  of  the  poll  the  unit 
bore  the  sign :  "Clean  Literature  Conunlttee", 
whereas  In  all  other  locations  the  unit  bore 
the  sign:  "Step  Up  And  Vote — Wow  or  Whoa." 
Despite  a  possible  Influence  exerted  on  the 
voters  In  East  Orange,  the  results  reveal  no 
significant  difference  between  the  voting  In 
East  Orange  and  the  voting  In  other  local- 
Itlea.  It  la  concluded  that  the  East  Orange 
sign  did  not  materially  attract  those  predis- 
posed to  favor  decent  literature. 

A  position  bias  oocurs  when  one  of  two 
choices  appears  constantly  in  the  first,  or 
top,  poeltlon  on  the  program  card.  The 
normal  voting  tendency  is  to  select  the  first 
choice  on  impulse.  To  eliminate  position 
bias,  program  cards  are  normally  rotated  so 
that  each  of  the  two  cholcee  appears  In  the 
first  poeltlon,  thus  neutralizing.  In  the  total 
results,  the  effect  of  any  position  bias  that 
may  havfe  occurred.  This  program  card  rota- 
tion was  intentionally  avoided  and  the  choice 
"Acceptable"  was  constantly  placed  In  the 
first  or  top  position.  The  committee  wlahed 
to  thus  handicap  a  finding  of  "Objectionable" 
In  the  total  resvilts,  in  an  effort  to  demon- 
strate that  such  a  finding,  ahould  it  occur, 
resulted  from  genuine  refiection  and  could 
not  be  ascribed  to  mere  statistical  mishap. 

It  must  be  noted  tliat  the  mobile  unit,  of 
necessity  located  outdoon,  waa  further 
plagued  by  unseasonable  temperatures, 
ranging  as  low  as  29  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Nevertheleaa,  some  1800  opinions  were  polled, 
resulting  in  nearly  4,000  cast  votes.  The 
pertinent  statistics  foUow. 

Summmrg  of  reauU 
[In  percent] 

Accept-  Ohjee- 
able     tionable 

Category  "A" 4.9  96.1 

Category  "B- 1.7  96.  S 

Category  "C" 4.6  95.6 

AU    categories 4.2  96.8 


Osuniiif  Honor  Day  at  WorliTt  Fair 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 


sentatlve  ncpproteestonal  perfonnlng 
groups  from  ereiy  community  In  the 
state  perform  fxom  10  ajn.  to  10  pjo. 
dally,  making  the  New  York  State  ex- 

hiWt  the  "Star  of  the  Fab-." 

Sept^nber  3  was  Osstnlng  Honor  Day 
at  the  New  York  State  pavlUoa.  The 
town  was  aUy  repreaaited  by  S 
groups  who  gave  a  total  of  14  perloarm- 
axices.  TiM  five  perfonnlng  groups 
were:  Smis  ci  Tunje,  an  Instrumental 
and  dancing  group  of  teenagers  who  are 
very  Interested  In  African  culture;  Ax- 
Cents,  conslsUng  of  a  lead  guitarist- vo- 
calist, a  rythm  guitarist,  and  a  drummer, 
si)ecializlng  In  popular  music;  Jimmy 
and  Jotm  Bason,  singing  a  program  of 
rock 'n -roll  and  popular  music;  Justice 
and  the  Peacemakers,  a  Quartet  of  sixth- 
grade  girls  who  compose  and  arrange 
their  own  songs;  and  Viceroys,  composed 
of  three  high  school  boys,  playing  bass 
guitar,  drums,  and  guitar,  with  vocal  ar- 
rangements. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  day  oc- 
ciirred  when  Mrs.  Irving  N.  Valentine,  <rf 
Ossinlng,  presented  a  plaque  bearing  our 
national  motto  "In  God  We  Trust"  to 
assistant  project  director,  Harold  J. 
Kiley,  who  accepted  her  donation  on  be- 
half of  Lt.  Gov.  Malcolm  Wilson,  chair- 
man. New  York  State  CommlsslMi  cm 
the  World's  Pair.  Mrs.  Valentine  pre- 
viously. In  1957,  donated  a  stmllar  plaque 
to  the  Ossinlng  poet  office.  I  understand 
that  the  Ossinlng  poet  office  was  the  sec- 
ond in  the  country  and  the  first  in  New 
York  State  to  dl^lay  our  national  motto, 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Valentine. 


TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  BABBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  S^Hem- 
ber  3. 19M.  was  a  hlstorymaklng  day  for 
Ossinlng,  N.Y.  Dkider  a  special  events 
program  aet  op  by  the  New  Yott  State 
CommlasUm  on  the  World's  Pair,  repre- 


Tbc  Responsibifirf  of  tha  Gtisn  as  a 
Voter 


EXTENSION  OF  R£MARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
several  years  In  the  past.  In  Qeu  of  my 
usual  newsletter,  I  have  reprinted  tba 
following  prize-winning  oompoeltion, 
choeen  by  tbe  Committee  on  American 
dtlsenshlp  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. Response  has  been  so  favorable 
that  I  am  again  reproducing  this  most 
appropriate  essay  from  vcdimae  35, 
American  Judicature  Society,  by  Ralph 
Bushneel  Potts: 

TH>   Rmbpokbjbujtt   or   thx    Citizkh    as    a 
Vona 

The  blood  of  freemen  stains  my  ballot 
sheet.  Whatever  others  may  do,  I  shall  not 
carelessly  make  my  mark.  I  vote  not  be- 
cause I  can,  but  because  I  moat.  Those  who 
died  for  this,  my  votoe  In  government,  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  I  would  prepare  with 
every  faculty  to  uae  it  wls^.  honesftly,  and 
courageously.  They  did  not  die  that  fools, 
blind  portlsaBS,  or  the  resUeee  ml^t  make  a 
game  ot  (Tee  tlectlonB. 

Only  my  secret  heart  knows  whether  I 
Justify  the  definition  of  voter  as  they  wrote 
It  In  the  reddening  sand.  If  I  love  my  coun- 
try as  they  did,  I  question  my  qualifications 
again  and  again. 
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I  carefully  itudy  the  iMues  and  candidates 
to  determine  what  la  bert,  not  for  me  or  my 
minority  but  for  my  country. 

X  will  not  be  confuaed  or  deceUed  by 
propaganda,  slosana.  or  hlatrlonlca.  I  shield 
my  eyM  to  the  glitter  of  personalities,  purge 
my  mind  of  passion  and  prejudice,  and  search 
dUlgenUy  for  the  hidden  truth.  I  must  be 
free  trf  all  InHuencee  save  that  of  conscience 
and  Jiistice. 

I  garden  for  dreams,  but  with  a  reallsUc 
spade.  My  test  Is  not  of  trend  or  popularity, 
but  of  principal  and  liberty. 

I  vote  as  If  my  ballot  alone  decided  the 
eontest.  I  may  lose  my  preference,  but  I  wUl 
not  throw  away  my  sacred  vote.  For  within 
the  booth  I  hold  In  my  humble  hand  the 
Uvlng  proxy  of  all  my  country's  honored 
dead. 

Be  sure  to  vote  for  the  candidates  and 
issues  of  your  choice  on  Tuesday.  Novem- 
ber 3. 1964. 

Vote  and  the  choice  is  yours.  Do  not 
vote  and  the  choice  Is  theirs. 


GioTanni  da  Verrazano 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKIS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NIW    TORK. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  MTJRPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I  Include  the 
following  study  of  the  Italian  explorer 
Oiovanni  da  Verrazano  by  Dr.  Salvatore 
Rosolia  of  Staten  Island.  N.Y.: 

The  blstory  of  the  world  wlU  always  record 
that  the  American  continent  was  discovered 
by  Christopher  Columbus  In  1492. 

Within  one  short  glorious  period  of  a 
single  generatl<Mi.  from  1492  with  Christo- 
pher Columbus  to  the  year  1624  with  Gio- 
vanni da  Verrazano,  the  American  continent 
was  discovered.  Prom  Labrador  and  the 
Hudson  Bay  to  the  lowest  tip  of  South 
America,  Terra  del  Puego,  discoveries  were 
made.  Among  the  discoverers  were  Amerigo 
Veepuccl,  Qlovannl  Caboto,  Sebastian  Ca- 
boto.  and  llagellan. 

By  1623,  the  world  already  knew  or  very 
extensive  new  lands  discovered  by  Columbus 
for  Spain;  by  Giovanni  and  Sebastian  Caboto 
for  England,  and  by  Amerigo  Vespucci  for 
Portugal.  The  circumnavigation  of  the 
world  by  Magellan  added  a  new  competitive 
move  In  the  conquest  of  new  trade  routes 
and  a  race  for  new  colonizations.  Prance 
dreamed  also  of  new  lands,  new  wealth,  and 
an  empire. 

Giovanni  da  Verrazano  was  already  known 
as  a  navigator,  who  knew  the  route  to  the 
North  American  continent.  When  he  was 
recommended  to  the  French  court,  he  found 
favor.  Needing  financial  backing,  Verrazano 
turned  to  wealthy  Italian  bankers  and  mer- 
chants of  Lyons  and  obtained  their  help. 

In  August  1623  four  Prench  ships  sailed 
In  secrecy  from  Dieppe  with  Verrazano  In 
command  of  the  Dauphine.  Two  of  these 
ships  were  lost  In  a  violent  storm.  The  other 
two  were  damaged  and  ret\u-ned  to  Brest. 

On  January  17,  1524.  Verrazano  sailed  from 
Porto  Santo  Island  with  8  months'  provisions 
and  armed  for  war  In  order  to  defend  the 
ship  against  possible  attacks  from  Spanish 
ships.     He  kept  sailing  along  the  coaat  ol 


Spain  and  then  straight  westward  In  open 
ocean.  On  ICaroh  7  a  new  land  •p|)6ara4— 
what  U  now  (Mp»  Fear,  nasr  Wlbnlncton. 
N.C.  Verraaano  oonttnued  oo  alosic  the  ooasit 
Off  South  Carolina  and  named  the  lands. 

When  saUlng  along  the  ooast  of  Few 
Jersey.  Verrazano  reached  Sandy  Hook  (south 
of  Staten  Island,  N.T.).  He  recorded  his 
findings  "we  saw  a  very  beautiful  lake  (upper 
New  York  Bay)  about  S  leagues  in  circuit 
where  the  Indians  were  rowing  from  one 
shore  to  the  other  In  SO  or  more  little  boaU 
with  Innumerable  people  In  order  to  see  us." 
How  long  they  remained  In  the  Upper  Bay 
Is  not  known.  Raising  the  anchor.  Verra- 
zano sailed  eastward  along  the  coast.  He 
baptized  the  land  all  around  the  bay 
"Angouleme"  after  the  name  of  the  King 
of  Prance:  he  called  Brooklyn  "Plora";  the 
Upper  and  Lower  New  York  Bay  "Santa 
Margarita."  and  all  the  territory  around  It 
La  Nuova  Prancla. 

Verrazano  continued  along  the  shores  of 
the  east  coast  until  he  reached  Nova  Scotia. 
After  fimilshlng  themselves  with  water  and 
wood,  they  decided  to  turn  toward  Prance. 

Very  little  Is  known  of  Verrazano  foUow- 
Ing  hts  return  to  Prance  with  his  Dauphine. 
Some  historians  claim  that  he  made  In  1638 
a  third  trip  to  America:  that  he  was  cap- 
tured by  Spaniards  and  hanged.  Others  say 
he  was  eaten  by  cannibals  in  Venezuela. 

In  his  tripe  to  America,  Verrazano  proved 
that  the  new  world  was  all  Isolated,  being  a 
huge  continent,  connected  together. 

The  official  opening  the  Verrazano-Nar- 
zx>ws  Bridge  has  been  set  for  November  21, 
1964,  to  mark  a  historical  date,  to  celebrate 
a  great  International  event,  and  to  honor 
another  great  Italian  navigator.  This  bridge 
has  been  built  to  link  Brooklyn  and  Staten 
Island.  N.Y.,  In  honor  of  the  Florentine  ex- 
plorer who  first  crossed  and  discovered  New 
York  Bay.  The  Verrazano-Narrows  Bridge 
has  become  a  new  symbol,  expressed  to  xip- 
hoid a  warm  feeling  of  national  and  interna- 
tional friendship.  Plfty  million  Prenchmen 
and  50  mlUlon  Italians  know  that  our  new 
bridge  was  named  In  honor  of  Verrazano. 

We  New  Yorkers  take  pride  following  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  huge  span, 
soon  to  become  a  national  landmark. 
Standing  at  the  entrance  to  New  York  Bay 
centuries  ago  were  Lennl-Lenape  Indians. 
Canarsle  tribes,  and  other  pale  faces  of  Al- 
gonqxiln  nations,  all  dressed  with  multi- 
colored feathers,  greeted  and  welcomed 
white  faced  named  Verrazano,  Gomez,  Hud- 
son, Block,  and  Stuyvesant. 

At  the  entrance  to  this  same  bay,  centuries 
later,  a  prodigious  bridge  posted  to  guard  a 
huge  metropolis,  has  now  been  built.  It  Is 
arising  over  the  sea  as  a  towering  gate,  to  be 
thrown  open  to  greet  and  to  welcome  friends. 
Sailing  from  the  seven  seas  of  the  world,  pil- 
grims and  strangers  alike,  streaming  through 
this  armored  gate,  are  also  welcomed.  They 
come  to  our  country  to  live  and  to  progrees, 
to  help  build  a  bigger  America. 


retires.  I  want  to  take  this  means  of  pay- 
ing tribute  to  him  for  his  fine  service  to 
hla  district,  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and 
the  Nation. 

Ccmgresaman  Davis  was  a  great  Con- 
gressman In  the  highest  tradltlcoi.  His 
years  of  service  have  been  marked  with 
great  accomplishments  and  many 
achievesnents.  8pcu:e  would  not  permit 
a  recitation  of  the  great  legislative  work 
to  which  he  has  so  highly  contrlbuted-- 
In  the  building  of  highways,  great  proj- 
ects of  conservation,  the  development  of 
our  waterways,  and  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority — will  stand  as  monuments 
of  progress  on  which  Congressman  Davis 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  served  with  such  ability  and 
dedication. 

Congressman  Davis  was  the  principal 
champion  of  the  bill  to  provide  for  self- 
financing  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority— the  Revenue  Bond  Financing 
Act — which  has  contributed  to  the 
strengthening  of  this  great  agency  of 
our  Government,  serving  Tennessee  and 
the  South. 

Congressman  Davis  was  a  great  legis- 
lator and  a  great  Democrat  and  dean  of 
our  Tennessee  delegation.  We  shall  miss 
him ;  but  as  he  seeks  retirement,  we  will 
wish  for  him  and  his  lovely  wife,  Carrie 
Davis,  years  of  good  health  and  happi- 
ness and  a  continued  life  of  success. 

Good  luck.  Congressman  Davis.  You 
have  served  Tennessee  well. 


Tribnte  to  Congressman  Gifford  Davis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L  EYINS 

or   TKNKXSSZX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATTVKS 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  irviNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished dean  of  the  Tennessee  delega- 
tion In  Congress.  Hon.  Clxtpord  Davis, 


'One  Nation  Under  God' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  M.  RYAN 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  "radio  WMRN,  a  station  In  Ma- 
rlon, Ohio,  broadcast  an  editorial  pro- 
gram titled  "As  We  View  It."  On  this 
program,  the  Marion  council  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  was  greatly  com- 
mended for  publicly  promoting  the 
United  States  as  "One  Nation  Under 
God." 

I  was  most  gratified  to  learn  that  the 
latest  attack  or^  religion  to  remove  the 
words  "under  God"  from  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance — was  being  refuted  by  Amer- 
icans and  American  organizations. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  Insert  this 
excellent  editorial  Into  the  Congres- 
sional RxcoRD  and  to  extend  my  appre- 
ciation to  Mr.  Robert  T.  Mason,  general 
manager,  and  radio  station  WMRN,  for 
doing  their  part  to  preserve  our  precious 
American  religious  heritage. 

The  script  from  the  broadcast  follows: 
As  W«  Vnrw  It 

Most  Interesting  slogan  we  have  seen  In 
many  a  day— stamped  on  a  letter  from  the 
Marlon  Council  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus— the  words  enclosed  In  an  outlne  of  the 
U.S.     map — "One    Nation    Under     God" — a 


phrase  from  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the 

How  much  more  appropriate  for  loyal 
Americans  than  the  prevaUlng  phUoeophy 
of  some  of  our  national  pollUcal  and  rell- 
Bloiis  leaders— "One  World  Without  God." 

How  m-nny  of  one-worlders  have  you  ever 
beard  refer  to  God?  And  we  have  repeated 
this  so  often  It  gets  nauseous— we  sat  at  an 
awards  luncheon  In  Washington  for  national 
winners  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters'  contest  Speak  Up  Por  Demo- 
cracy Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  the  main 
Speaker  She  was  then  U.S.  delegate  to 
United  Nations,  especially  In  the  UNESCO 
program  She  explained  that  the  reason 
reference  to  God  was  omitted  from  tbe  UN 
charter  was  because  so  many  countries  did 
not   believe   In   God. 

Can  you  Imagine  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  authors  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  omitting  God  from  their 
works,  because  of  some  disbelievers— and 
there  were  many  as  recordfi  of  witch  hunting 
lug    will    attest 

More  organizations  should  follow  the  lead 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  by  publicly 
cumnilttlng  themselves  to  promoting  the 
United  States  as  "One  Nation  under  God  ' 
II  seems  to  take  a  long  time  to  arouse  the 
American  people  from  their  brainwashed 
stupor  of  bureaucratic  control.  Two  recent 
speeches  reported  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord deal  with  God  One  by  Congressman 
Ryan  of  Michigan  goes  Into  detail  on  the 
eftorts  to  delete  under  God  from  the  pledge 
He  says.  "Several  years  ago  an  action  was 
started  In  the  State  of  New  York  against  the 
commissioner  of  education  to  order  him  to 
delete  the  words  'Under  God'  from  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance.  " 

The  case  was  carried  through  New  York 
courts  and  court  of  appeals  where  adverse 
decisions  didn't  stop  the  reformers  who 
•brought  the  action  directly  to  the  US  Su- 
preme Court"  You  can  Imagine  what  that 
Court  s  declEion  will  be  after  denying  prayer 
In  the  schools. 

CoiifcressrrLan  Ryan  continues  "and  yet.  to- 
day, there  are  sinister  forces  about  us  who 
are  shouting  'It  Is  un-American',  'it  is  a  de- 
struction of  personal  liberties',  that  there 
Is  no  place  for  God  in  the  government  of 
this  land  The  words  "Under  God"  must  be 
struck  out  of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance.'  " 

He  continues:  "I  can  predict  the  day  when 
the  inscription  In  God  We  Trust'  will  no 
longer  be  present  on  our  national  coins 
The  words  Pray  for  Peace'  on  our  postage 
stamps  will  be  found  only  In  rare  stamp  col- 
lections 

The  Prayer  Room  In  the  U  S.  Capitol  will 
be  declared  unconstitutional.  School  books. 
having  references  to  God  will  be  outlawed 
Chaplains  will  no  longer  have  a  place  In  the 
.  armed  services  And  the  worship,  the  rec- 
oKtiltlon.  and  the  outward  service  to  a  Su- 
preme Being  will  be  grossly  restricted" 

Congressman  Rtan  states:  "Our  Nation  is 
steeped  In  religious  tradition  Remember 
the  Mayrinwer  Compact  which  begins  'In 
the  ri-mc  of  God.     Amen.' 

Recall  the  arguments  of  George  Mason 
to  the  General  Court  of  Virginia  4  years  be- 
fore the  Declaration  of  Independence  that 
The  laws  of  nature  are  the  laws  of  God, 
whose  authority  can  be  superseded  by  no 
power  on  earth.' 

"And  In  the  words  of  William  Penn — 
Those  people  who  are  not  governed  by  God 
will  be  ruled  by  tyrants." 

We  should  remember  the  Constitutional 
Convention  which  began  with  prayer.  Our 
first  and  perhaps  most  beautiful  recogni- 
tion of  God  was  expressed  In  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  I  quote:  'We  hold  these 


truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  rights,  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness'." 

Congressman  Ashbeook  of  Ohio,  on  the 
prayer  amendment:  "Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  obvi- 
ous by  now  that  the  liberals  have  been  suc- 
cessful In  blocking  our  efforts  to  correct  the 
unfortunate  Supreme  Court  decision  which 
has  had  the  effect  of  forcing  our  public 
schools  to  become  materialistic  and  has  re- 
versed the  historical  religious  tradition  of  our 
society."  He  cites  the  Supreme  Court  case 
brought  partly  by  a  Madalyn  Murray  and 
continues:  "The  logic  of  the  Murray  case  can 
easily  be  extended  to  many  -ireas  such  as. 
first — removing  'under  God"  from  pledge 
of  allegiance.  Second,  removing  in  God 
We  Trust'  from  coins.  Third,  outlawing 
the  Income  tax  deduction  for  donations  to 
churches  or  religious  organizations.  Fourth, 
outlawing  the  tax-exempt  status  of  church 
property  and  church  income.  Fifth,  for- 
bidding the  Government  to  use  tax  dollars 
for  construction  of  chapels  on  military  es- 
tablishments. Sixth,  forbidding  the  Gov- 
ernment from  using  tax  dollars  for  paying 
military  or  Institutional  chaplains  " 

Congressman  Rtan  and  Ashbrook  are  only 
two  of  many  in  Congress  who  have  revolted 
against  the  current  campaign  of  liberals  to 
take  God  out  of  the  lives  of  Americans  and 
to  substitute  for  It  the  state 

You  must  know  the  stories  of  Communist 
destruction  of  the  deity — a  common  exam- 
ple—  a  teacher  tells  her  first  graders  to  pray 
to  God  for  something  like  milk  or  candy 
After  a  reasonable  length  of  time — nothing 
happens  of  course.  Then  she  Instructs  them 
to  pray  to  the  state — and  naturally  the  Com- 
munlsU  then  deliver  the  goods—which  are 
already  on  hand. 

Isn't  this  the  same  trend  as  seen  In  the 
United  States,  but  Instead  of  limiting  the 
brainwashing  to  children,  the  adults  are  be- 
ing rewarded  with  handouts  of  all  kinds 
from  the  state — to  many  far  more  than  they 
have  prayed  for. 

So,  again,  our  appreciation  for  what  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  have  done  to  recognize 
the  power  of  God  in  human  lives  and  in  our 
Nation 


Hon.  Carl  Vinson 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1964 
Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  priv- 
ileged and  pleased  to  rise  In  support  of 
House  Resolution  899.  a  resolution  which, 
when  adopted,  will  officially  recognize  the 
unique  and  outstanding  contributions 
made  to  this  body  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  and  friend,  the  Honorable  Carl 
Vinson,  of  Georgia. 

The  resolution  commends  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Vinson,  the  beloved  dean  of  the 
House,  for  his  Incomparable  record  as  a 
legislator,  his  manifold  contributions  to 
the  strength  of  our  country,  his  constant 
and  unimpeachable  devotion  to  the  pub- 
lic Interest  and  expresses  the  conviction 
that  as  he  retires  from  this  body  after 


his  26th  term,  he  carries  with  him  the 
love,  respect,  and  admiration  of  his  col- 
leagues and  the  gratitude  of  the  Nation. 

No  man  In  the  history  of  the  Corvgress 
of  the  Unlted^  States  has  deserved  this 
type  of  accolade  and  recognition  more 
than  our  friend  and  colleague,  Carl  Vin- 
son. The  retirement  of  Carl  Vinson  at 
the  end  of  this  88th  Congress  will  leave 
the  Members  of  his  immediate  congres- 
sional family,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  without  its  mentor  and  father 
confessor. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  with  this  distinguished 
American  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  retirement  of  Carl  Vinson 
will  take  from  each  of  us  the  unique  and 
special  opportunity  we  have  had  to  seek 
and  obtain  his  sage  counsel  and  advice 

Every  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  looked  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]  as  the 
patriarch  of  his  official  family.  A  leader 
without  fear,  a  teacher  with  infinite  pa- 
tience, a  friend  with  boundless  benevo- 
lence, a  confessor  with  infinite  compas- 
sion, a  raconteur  with  rapierlike  wit.  a 
patriot  with  selfless  dedication  to  his 
country  and  with  all  these  marvelous 
attributes,  a  genuinely  humble  and 
modest  man. 

We  who  will  be  left  behind  as  he  leaves 
these  hallowed  halls  of  the  Congress  will 
continue  to  strive  to  justify  his  faith  in 
us.  He  win  leave  behind  him  among 
his  contemE>oraries  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  the  vdll  and  the  convic- 
tion to  carry  on  in  the  high  and  lofty 
traditions  established  by  him.  This,  In 
the  final  analysis,  is  the  real  test  of  his 
greatness  as  a  leader. 

The  genius  to  leave  behind  him  the 
commonsense  and  dedication  of  purpose 
that  has  characterized  his  entire  service 
in  the  Congress  Is  truly  the  real  mark 
of  his  greatness. 

We  who  have  sat  at  his  knee  and 
listened  to  his  counsel,  obeyed  his  com- 
mands, and  acknowledged  and  accepted 
his  criticisms  have  been  made  im- 
measureably  richer  and  better  fitted  for 
our  task  by  our  association  with  him. 

This  man,  Carl  Vinson,  is  truly  a  giant 
among  giants.  He  has  served  his  coun- 
try well.  He  has  never  permitted  hostile 
fortune  or  criticism  to  daunt  him  in  his 
pursuit  of  righteousness;  he  has  kept 
heart  in  adversities  when  all  around  him 
have  lost  it,  he  has  gone  through  intrigue 
and  retained  his  honor;  and  he  has  al- 
ways willingly  reUnquished  personal  am- 
bition and  acclaim  when  the  welfare  of 
his  Nation  was  the  goal. 

He  has.  In  short,  epitomized  "great- 
ness," and  has  provided  us  with  a  stand- 
ard of  performance  to  which  we  will  all 
continually  strive,  but  never  fully  attain. 

I  am  sfiddened  by  the  retirement  of 
Carl  Vinson,  but  I  am  at  the  same  time 
grateful  for  the  kind  and  wonderful 
providence  that  has  permitted  me  to  be  a 
very  small  part  of  his  rich  and  wonderful 
life. 
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Report  of  U.S.  Scnrice  Academies  aad 
Notice  of  Examiutioa  on  October  31, 
1964 


EDTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    P^NNSTLVAIflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcord,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing item  concerning  the  US.  service 
academies  and  notice  of  examination  to 
be  held  on  October  31.  1964: 

HonsK  or  Representatives, 

Wtuhington.  DC. 
Deak  Prixnds:  I  am  writing  to  tell  you  this 
Is  now  the  time,  during  October,  when  ap- 
plications can  be  made  to  me  a«  your  Con- 
gressman for  the  clvU  service  exam  to  be 
held  on  October  81.  These  exams  are  for 
congressional  appointments  from  our  dis- 
trict to  the  fovir  U.8.  Academies,  for  high 
school  graduates  in  June  1965.  These  are 
fully  paid  scholarships  at  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy, West  Point.  Annapolis,  and  Merchant 
Marine  Academy — are  for  4  years,  leading  to 
engineering  degrees.  US.  expenditures  on 
these  average  $8,000  to  $10,000  per  year  for 
each  cadet. 

Our  office  works  hard  each  year  on  a  pro- 
gram to  get  good  candidates — while  each 
Congressman  Is  allotted  one  principal  ajv 
polntment  to  each  Academy  yearly — In  the 
current  year,  we  got  appointed  two  cadets 
to  the  Air  Force,  two  to  West  Point,  six  ca- 
dets to  AjinapoUs  (the  tops  In  the  United 
States),  and  one  to  Merchant  Marine. 

So  there  Is  good  opportunity  for  appoint- 
ment. Let  me  hear  any  good  reconmienda- 
tlon  and  my  office  will  contact  the  young 
man  and  send  him  an  application. 

Here  Is  good  news  on  the  cadets  from  our 
local  area — Dormont  and  Green  Tree — that 
I  have  apix>lnted  to  the  U.S.  Academies  from 
our  large  congressional  district:  Jim  Wessel. 
of  Dormont.  son  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Art  Wes- 
sel. made  the  dean's  list  at  West  Point,  Is 
now  capt&ln  serving  in  Germany  with  the 
34th  Cavalry  in  armor.  Frederick  Burdette, 
of  Green  Tree  borough,  entered  West  Point 
this  year  highly  reconunended  by  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  post  and  Is  already  succeeding. 
Fred  writes  on  September  23:  "I  like  It  more 
and  more  each  day." 

Tom  Grimm,  of  Dormont,  graduated  at 
Ajinapolls  In  1958.  Is  now  serving  with  the 
6th  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  He  Is  an 
engineer  on  the  submarine  Irex — really  de- 
manding service.  Jim  Davis,  Green  Tree,  a 
graduate  of  Dormont  High,  son  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Davis,  a  widow.  Just  returned  from 
Japan  in  July.  Jim  graduated  at  Annapolis 
and  has  Just  been  selected  for  promotion  to 
commander.  George  Melghen,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  student  council  at  Dormont  High, 
has  returned  from  Army  duty  on  Okinawa. 
George  graduated  at  West  Point  and  Is  now 
a  major  at  Norfolk.  Va.  Jim  Mitchell,  of  Dor- 
m.ont.  started  at  Annapolis,  switched  to  the 
Air  Force,  and  Is  now  attending  Geneva 
College. 

We  In  our  district  are  proud  of  this  fine 
record. 

Sincerely, 

Jim  Fulton. 


PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  HOUSE  SUB- 
SEQUENT TO  ADJOURNMENT 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  AP- 
PROVED    AFTER     SINE    DIE     AD- 
JOURNMENT 

The  President,  subsequent  to  the  sine 
die  adjourrunent  of  the  Congress,  noti- 
fied the  Clerk  of  the  House  that  on  the 
following  dates  he  had  approved  and 
signed  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  October  2,  1964: 
H.J.  Res.  793.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  to  erect  a 
memorial  in  the  District  of  Col-umbla  or  Its 
environs; 

HR.  1853  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pattl 
Jean  Fulton; 

H  R.  5042.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
officers  of  the  naval  service  erroneously  In 
receipt  of  compensation  based  upon  an  In- 
correct computation  of  service  for  basic  pay; 
H  R.  5500.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  John 
P.  Mann; 

HR.  7788.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  B. 
Plsher; 

H.R.  8300.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
W.  McGrew; 

HR.  8596  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Patrick 
J.  Clyne;  ^ 

H  R.  9201  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Charles  H.  Giassett,  Jr  ; 

HR.  10294  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Lois  Grayblll: 

HR  10526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marvin 
S.  Kline; 

HR.  10634.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Quality  Bedding  Co.; 

HSl.  11332.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
veterans'  beneflts  for  disability  or  death  re- 
sulting from  Injuries  sustained  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  1957.  by  reservists  while  proceeding 
directly  to  or  returning  directly  from  active 
duty  for  training  or  Inactive  duty  training; 

HR.  11626.  An  act  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses  incident  to  the  evacuation 
of  dependenU  of  military  personnel  from 
Panama  and  Cyprus; 

HR.  11913.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period,  of  antimony  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile;   and 

HH.  12091.  An  act  to  authoi'ze  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period,  of  approximately 
9,500,000  pounds  of  sisal  from  the  national 
stockpile. 

On  October  3,  1964; 
H.R.2501.  An  act  to  authorize  the  promo- 
tion of  qualified  Reserve  officers  of  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force  to  existing  unit  vacancies; 
H.R.  2509.  An  act  to  authorize  Reserve  offi- 
cers to  combine  service  In  more  than  one 
Reserve  component  In  computing  the  4  years 
of  satisfactory  Federal  service  necessary  to 
qualify  for  the  uniform  maintenance  allow- 
ance; 

HR.  2512.  An  act  to  clarify  the  status  of 
members  of  the  National  Guard  while  at- 
tending or  instructing  at  National  Guard 
schools  established  under  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  as  the  case  may  be.  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJl.  2753.  An  act  to  disclaim  «Jiy  title  of 
the  United  States  to  certain  real  property  In 
Modoc  County.  Calif.; 

HJl.  2859.  An  act  to  jwovlde  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  rules  of  practice  and  procedur* 


under   the   Bankruptcy   Act.  and  tot  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  M36.  An  act  to  Improre  Judicial  pro- 
cedvires  fcr  Mrrlng  documentB,  obtiilnlni 
evidence,  azul  proving  doctunents  In  lltlga- 
tlon  with  International  asi>ects; 

H.R.  10338.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
commissioned  officers  oX  the  Army  or  Air 
Force  who  were  erroneously  paid  uniform 
allowance  under  the  provisions  of  section 
306  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HR.  12033.  An  act  to  further  amend  the 
transitional  provisions  of  the  act  approved 
September  6.  19l8.  entitled  "An  act  to  protect 
the  public  health  b^-  amending  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Coemeflc  Act  to  prohibit  the 
use  in  food  of  additives  which  have  not  been 
adequately  tested  to  establish  their  safety," 
and  for  other  purposes. 

On  October  6,  1964 : 
H.J  Res.  763.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  October  16  of  each 
year  as  White  Cane  Safety  Day; 

H.R.  3642.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mike 
Mlzokaml.  Sam  Mlzokaml.  Tom  Mlzokaml, 
and  Hatsuyo  Mls^kaml; 

HR.  4972.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
E.  McKee  General  Contractor.  Inc..  and  Kauf- 
man A  Broad  Building  Co..  a  Joint  ventiire; 
H.R.  4989.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  transfer  the  counties 
of  Genesee  and  Shiawassee  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  from  the  Northern  Division  to 
the  Southern  Division  of  the  Bastern  Judi- 
cial District  and  to  authorize  a  term  of  court 
at  Ann  Arbor; 

H  R  5759.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
necticut Beverage  Co.,  Inc.; 

H.R.  5932.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Beneflts  Act  of  1969  so 
as  to  authorize  certain  teachers  employed 
by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  participate  In  a  health  bene- 
flts plan  establllshed  pursuant  to  such  act, 
to  amend  the  Federal  Employees  Group  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1954  so  as  to  extend  ln< 
Burance  coverage  to  such  teachers,  to  provide 
for  retroactive  salary  Increases  for  certain 
civilian  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  6593.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earnest 
O".  Scott; 

H  R  10204  An  act  to  extend  the  Osage 
mineral  reservation  for  an  Indeflnlte  period; 
and 

H  R  1^289  An  act  to  establish  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Trail  Commission,  and  for  other 
purjXJses. 

On  October  7,  1964: 
H  R.  11380.  An  act  to  amend   further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  few  other  purposes; 

HR.  11812.  A  act  making  appropriations 
for  Foreign  Assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  12633.  An  set  making  supplemental 
appropriations  fCM"  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  8,  1964: 
H  R.  6233.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  certain  land  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  the  Pascua  Yaqul  Association,  Inc.; 

H.R.  9718.  An  act  to  authorize  the  credit- 
ing of  certain  military  service  for  purposes  of 
Reserve  retired  pay;   and 

H.R.  12306.  An  act  to  authorize  removal  of 
a  flight  hazard  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  station, 
Norfolk.  Va. 

On  October  13,  1964: 
HJl.  1096.  An   act   to   authorize    the   Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  th* 


1961, 

stAte  of  Wisconsin  In  the  deslgnaUon  and 
JSmmlstratlon  of  the  Ice  Age  National  Sclen- 
tSc  Beserre  In  the  State  at  Wisconsin,  and 
tnr  other  purpoeee; 

HR  n7»-  An  act  for  the  relief  of  BaslUo 
KinK  hU  wife,  and  their  children; 

KB  1927  An  act  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
sute«  Code,  to  revlM  the  pension  program 
for  yeterana  of  World  War  I.  World  War  n, 
and  the  Korean  confUct,  and  their  widows 
and  chUdren,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJH  2484.  An  act  to  amend  section  560  of 
title  38  United  SUtee  Code,  to  permit  the 
nayment  of  special  pension  to  holders  of  the 
congressional  Medal  of  Honor  awarded  such 
medal  for  actions  not  Involving  conflict  with 
an  enemy,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl  4649.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  authorize  the  use  of 
certain  volatile  fruit-flavor  concentrates  in 
the  cellar  treatment  of  wine,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJt  5871.  An  act  to  modify  the  retirement 
beneflU  of  the  Judges  of  the  District  of  Oo- 
limibla  Court  of  General  Sessions,  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColumbU  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purpoees; 

H.R.  6218.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
29  1960,  to  authorize  additional  extensions 
of  time  for  flnal  proof  by  certain  entrymen 
under  the  desert  land  laws  and  to  make  such 
Additional  extensions  available  to  the  suc- 
cessors In  Interest  of  such  entrymen; 

HJl.  7348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank  B. 
Rowlett; 

H.R.  8427.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  retirement  and  disability 
system  for  a  limited  number  of  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9124.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  vitalize  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  programs  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  9393.  An  act  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  full  retro- 
acUvlty  for  disability  determinations,  to  ex- 
tend the  period  within  which  ministers  may 
elect  coverage,  and  to  validate  wages  errone- 
ously reported  for  certain  engineering  aides 
employed  by  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts In  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes; 
H.R  9976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elmef 
Levy; 

H  R.  10473.  An  act  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  Federal  payments  may  be  made 
for  foster  care  In  chUd-care  Institutions  un- 
der the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  tmder  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  12318.  An  act  to  provide  an  equlteble 
system  for  the  classlflcatlon  of  certain  posi- 
tions under  the  House  of  RepresenUtives, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1192.  Joint  resolution  fixing  the 
time  of  assembly  of  the  89th  Congress. 
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HOUSE  BILL  DISAPPROVED  AFTER 
SINE  DIB  ADJOURNMENT- 

CHESTER      A.      BROTHERS      AND 
ANNA  BROTHERS 

I  am  withholding  my  approval  from 
HJl.  1851,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chester 
A.  Brothers  and  Anna  Brothers,  hla  wife. 

The  bill  would  relieve  the  claimants  of 
their  legal  obligation  to  pay  Interest,  at 
the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum,  on  de- 
linquent payments  of  Income  taxes  for 
the  years  1955  and  1956.  The  taxpayers 
did  not  file  Income  tax  returns  for  these 
years  until  1960  due  to  the  misconduct 
of  their  accountant  who,  unknown  to  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Brothers,  failed  to  file  their 
returns. 

The  Interest  payment  required  by  law 
Is  not  a  penalty  but  is  designed  to  reim- 
burse the  Government  for  the  loss  of  the 
use  of  the  money  owing  to  it.  Payment 
of  interest  is  equitable  because  It  prevents 
a  taxpayer  who  pays  his  taxes  late,  for 
whatever  reason,  from  enjoying  an  ad- 
vantage over  other  taxpayers  who  pay 
their  taxes  promptly. 

Each  year  there  are  many  thousands 
of  taxpayers  who,  for  reasonable  cause, 
make  late  payments  of  Income  taxes  and 
who  are  obligated  to  pay  Interest  on  their 
late  payments.  Approval  of  this  bill 
would,  therefore,  discriminate  against 
many  other  taxpayers  and  would  create 
an  undesirable  precedent. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

THE  Wnm  Housi,  October  13,  1964. 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  eame  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  ,to  the  probable  coet  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  reeponse  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  coet  of  printing  the 
usual  nvunber.  Nothing  In  this  eection  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1988). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
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NOTICE 

The  last  issue  of  the  daily  Congressional  Record  for  the  second 
session  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress  will  be  published  not  later  than 
Friday,  October  23,  1964.  It  is  requested  that  copy  and  proofs  of 
speeches  withheld  for  revision,  or  extensions  of  remarks  as  authorized 
by  either  House,  be  submitted  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  or  to 
the  Congressional  Record  Clerk,  Room  H-112.  Capitol,  before  that  date. 

By  order  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

CARL  HAYDEN,  Chairman. 


A  Session  Ends,  an  Era  Begins 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    KASSACHnSKTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
historic  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress 
has  drawn  to  a  close.  It  will  long  be 
remembered,  for  it  has  seen  many  pro- 
grams of  great  import  brought  to  suc- 
cessful fruition.  Soon  its  deeds  will  be 
proudly  recorded  in  the  annals  of  time. 
The  wisdom  of  its  decisions  and  the 
thoughtfulness  of  its  actions  will  rank 
high  among  the  accomplishments  of 
men.  The  ideas  it  has  given  effect  to 
and  the  intent  it  has  prescribed  will  as- 
suredly be  far  reaching.  May  I  congrat- 
ulate those  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  have  played  a  positive  role  in  this 
epochal  session  of  the  88th  Congress,  for 
they  have  contributed  generously  of  their 
time,  energy,  and  foresight  to  the  WTit- 
Ing  of  acts  that  will  be  given  more  than 
mere  footnote  attention  in  the  historical 
documents  of  the  near  and  distant 
future. 

At  one  time,  some  tried  to  convince  us 
that  this  Congress  was  a  dawdling  one, 
and  this  institution,  a  "stopgap"  body 
of  Government.  The  legacy  we  leave  be- 
hind in  this  second  session  is  an   un- 


equivocal refutation  of  this  charge.  It 
is  also  a  tribute  to  a  recently  deceased 
President,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  and 
a  strong  "vote  of  confidence"  for  his 
successor.  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson. 
Whereas  Mr.  Kennedy  had  said.  "Let 
us  begin,"  Mr.  Johnson  has  said,  "Let  us 
continue."  I  think  that  we  have  begun 
and  we  have  continued — thanks  to  this 
remarkable  session  of  the  88th  Congress. 
In  doing  so.  we  have  helped  to  make  our 
Nation  a  little  healthier,  a  little  stronger, 
and  a  little  wiser. 

The  greatness  of  any  session  of  Con- 
gress is  ultimately  measured  by  the  prog- 
ress which  It  has  been  Instrumental  In 
promoting.  Writ  In  another  dimension. 
Its  greatness  Is  determined  by  the  extent 
to  which  It  has  conscientiously  and  con- 
sistently acted  on  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple as  articulated  in  the  political  plat- 
form of  the  major  party  in  power.  With 
these  criteria  in  mind,  I  venture  to  say 
that  this  generation  and  the  generations 
which  come  after  it  will  long  remiember 
this  Congress,  and  its  second  session  In 
particular;  and  they  will  say  that  this 
Congress  ushered  in  a  new  era — an  era 
which,  among  other  things,  Is  making 
striking  gains  in  the  fields  of  economic 
expansion,  civil  rights,  and  economic 
opportunity. 

I  mention  these  gains  first  and  pres- 
ently discuss  the  ways  In  which  they 
will  move  this  mighty  Nation  to  hitherto 
unattalned  heights  of  progress.  I  do  so, 
because  they  manifestly  represent  the 


determination  of  this  Congress  to  come 
to  grips  with  weighty  problems  crying 
out  for  solution  in  a  crisis-ridden  age. 

KCONOMIC  E3CPANSION 

Two  of  the  most  pervsisive  legislative 
measures  acted  on  in  this  session  which 
are  benefiting  our  economic  system  are 
the  tax  reduction  and  revenue  acts  of 
1964.  In  a  landmark  session  for  our 
economic  system,  this  Congress  imagina- 
tively sought  to  make  use  of  some  of  the 
tools  put  to  Its  dispKJsal  in  our  capital- 
istic democracy  by  manufacturing  a  r>o- 
tent  weapon  against  possible  recession 
and  by  creating  an  appropriate  stimulus 
to  employment. 

The  entire  impswt  of  the  tax  cut  Is  of 
course  Incalculable.  Only  time  will  re- 
veal Its  full  effect.  However,  facts  and 
figures  drawn  up  since  its  passage  last 
February  indicate  an  encouraging  degree 
of  measurable  economic  growth — growth 
which  promises  no  sign  of  letup  in  the 
near  future. 

By  enacting  the  most  comprehensive 
program  of  income-tax  reduction  in  our 
Nation's  history,  this  session  of  Congress 
has  given  new  and  unprecedented  vigor 
and  buoyancy  to  our  system  of  free  en- 
terprise. Because  of  it,  approximately 
$11.5  billion  annually  has  been  added  to 
the  take-home  pay  of  Americans  in  every 
Income  group  and  to  business  profits 
across  the  board. 

In  mid- August,  the  Council  of  Bteo- 
nomic  Advisers  released  these  Impressive 
figures  on  the  economic  gains  that  have 
been  recorded  since  November  of  1963: 
The  gross  national  product,  based  on  cur- 
rent prices,  has  Increased  nearly  $20 
billion,  or  3.3  percent;  Industrial  produc- 
tion has  gone  up  5.2  percent;  employ- 
ment In  nonfarm  occupations  has  In- 
creased by  1.4  million;  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  Is  dowTi  from  5.9  to  4.9  percent; 
the  average  weekly  earnings  in  manu- 
facturing Is  up  $2.12.  or  2.1  percent; 
personal  Income  has  risen  $17  bil- 
lion, or  3.6  percent;  after-tax  personal 
income  has  increased  $20  billion,  or  5 
percent;  the  after -tax  personal  Income 
for  a  family  of  four  is  up  $360,  or  4.2 
percent ;  corporate  profits — after  taxes — 
have  risen  nearly  $3.5  billion,  or  12  per- 
cent;  and,  In  stock  values,  Dow -Jones 
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is  up  from  711  to  840.  which  comes  to  18 
percent;  and  the  total  share  value  is  up 
in  excess  of  $100  billion. 

Now.  it  IS  to  be  recalled  that  the  figures 
which  I  have  just  cited  represent  Rrowth 
mea-sured   from    the    fourth    quarter   of 

1963.  not  the  first  quarter  of  1964.  when 
the  tax  cut  was  pa.ssed  into  law  There- 
fore, it  is  impo.ssible  to  judi.;e  with  ex- 
act nes.s  the  full  extent  of  our  economic 
growth  in  the  period  followuiK  this  le^'- 
i.slation.  But.  undeniable  i.s  the  fact  that 
we  have  made  unprecedented  .strides  for- 
ward  in  our  u'rowth  rate  since  last  Feb- 
ruary. 

One  respected  index  for  measuring  this 
rate  is.  of  cour.se.  the  tains  refiect<?d  in 
our  Kross  national  product.  A  readme  of 
comparative  figures  will  reveal  that  for 
the  second  quarter  of  1963  the  laoss  na- 
tional product  was  $577.4  billion,  and  for 
the  second  quarter  of  1964  the  current 
estimate  is  $618  6  billion,  which  is  an  in- 
crea-sc  of  more  than  $41  billion  m  1  years 
time.  Another  way  of  calculatint,'  this 
year'i?  pains  over  last  years  is  to  com- 
pare the  percentage  of  increase  from  the 
first  to  the  .second  quarters  of  1963  and 

1964,  respectively.  In  1963.  the  uro.ss  na- 
tional product  went  from  $571.8  billion 
for  the  first  quarter  to  $577.4  billion  for 
the  .second,  an  increase  of  0.98  percent. 
In  1964,  the  increase  is  more  dramatic, 
with  the  uross  national  product  «oin^ 
from  $608.8  billion  for  the  first  quarter 
to  $618.6  billion  for  second— an  increase 
of  1.6  percent. 

These  spectacular  increases  of  the 
gross  national  product  are  bound  to  con- 
tinue. On  the  basis  of  pre.sent  trends, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  Walter  Heller,  has  re- 
cently indicated  that  the  pross  national 
product  will  rise  to  a  fiRure  somewhere 
between  $640  and  $650  billion  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1965. 

If  we  take  another  index  for  meiusur- 
InK  pains  recorded  in  our  economic 
system — that  of  employment  and  unem- 
ployment figures — we  shall  find  further 
encouraging  growth  patterns.  A  com- 
parison of  seasonally  adjusted  jobless 
rates  for  the  first  month  of  the  third 
quarters  of  1963  and  1964  indicates  that 
5.6  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force 
were  unemployed  in  July  of  last  year;  and 
4.9  percent  were  unemployed  in  July  of 
this  year.  These  fipures  represent  a  drop 
of  about  300.000  more  than  usual  from 
June  to  July.  Also  encouraging  is  the 
fact  that  the  total  of  3.8  million  jobless 
was  half  a  million  below  that  recorded  in 
July  1963.  and  was  the  lowest  July  level 
in  5  years.  Furthermore,  last  July  was 
the  first  time  in  4 '  ^  years  and  tlie  second 
time  in  7  years  that  the  nimiber  of  un- 
employed dropped  below  5  percent  of  the 
civilian  labor  force. 

In  spite  of  the  daily  reduction  of  jobs 
through  automation,  employment  rates 
have  al.so  been  increasing  to  record  highs. 
In  July,  the  number  of  Americans  hold- 
in?  jobs  climbed  to  a  little  less  than  72.5 
million,  an  alltime  high  in  our  history 
and  the  first  time  employment  has  passed 
the  72  million  mark. 

We  have  not  of  course  made  a  reality 
of  the  full  employment  principle  articu- 
lated by  the  79th  Congress  back  in  1946. 
But,  the  recent  increases  in  employment 


and  decreases  in  unemployment  have 
brought  us  encouragingly  closer  to  that 
goaL  And,  without  doubt,  the  tax  re- 
duction act  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  our  moving  in  that  direction. 

However,  the  gains  recorded  in  this 
new  economic  era  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  tax  cut  alone.  Sorely  needed 
structural  reforms  in  our  tax  laws  have 
likewise  contributed  to  a  greater  period 
of  pro.^perity.  In  this  rt-gard.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  say  that  the  1964  reform  act 
included  important  measures  which  re- 
duced by  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars the  tax  burden  shouldired  by  many 
utxtn  whom  it  weighed  inequitably. 

Both  of  these  measures— the  tax  re- 
duction and  tax  reform  acts — have 
prompted  major  gains  in  our  economic 
life.  In  the  words  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Cou^il  of  ilconumir  Advisers.  Wal- 
ter Heller,  these  acts  have  a.ssist^xl  In 
•fust,  providing  an  initial  stimulus  of 
over  S8  billion  to  consumer  purchasing 
power.  to:;rthrr  with  a  major  strcn'.'th- 
ening  of  business  incentives;  second, 
creating  a  healthy  climate  for  expand- 
ing private  economic  activity  and  broad- 
ening the  ranue  of  freedom  of  consumer 
and  investor  choice:  and.  third,  restor- 
ing the  vitality  of  our  free  economy  and 
al.so  restoring  the  prospect  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  a  balanced  economy." 

(  TVII,    RIGHTS 

All  accomplishment  of  paramount 
importance  that  this  historic  session 
wrote  into  law  as  the  most  effective 
declaration  of  civil  rights  since  the 
period  of  Reconstruction.  I  might 
further  .say  that  there  has  been  only  one 
instance  since  it  first  dellljerated  back 
in  1789  when  the  other  Chamber  resolved 
to  limit  debate  on  a  civil  rights  bill— 
and  that  occurred  in  this  session  prei>ar- 
atory  to  the  successful  passage  of  the 
Civil  RightxS  Act  of  1964. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  is  one  of  the 
most  historic  measures  ever  passed  in 
the  entire  life  of  our  country.  This  act 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  approaching 
a  major  credo  In  our  American  way 
of  life,  that  of  equality  of  opportunity 
for  everyone — regardless  of  race,  color, 
creed,  and  national  origin.  Under  11 
comprehensive  titles,  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  makes  a  reality  of  such  respected 
principles  as  equality  in  voting,  equality 
in  public  education,  and  equality  in  ob- 
taining and  holding  a  job.  The  ma- 
chinei-y  of  Government  Is  now  prepared 
to  move  in  behalf  of  the  aggrieved  citizen 
who  has,  until  now,  frequently  been  un- 
able to  seek  relief  from  the  despair  of 
discrimination. 

I  should  like  to  take  some  issue  with 
those  textbooks  which  herald  the  19th 
amendment  as  signaling  the  beginning 
of  universal  suffrage  in  America.  Al- 
though the  19th  amendment  extended 
suffrage  to  women  back  in  1920.  we  did 
not  then  embark  on  an  era  of  truly  uni- 
versal suffrage.  I  submit  that  it  is  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  which  marks 
the  actual  beginning  of  the  realization 
of  this  great  principle,  a  principle  which 
no  one  will  deny  is  essential  to  the  prac- 
tice of  representative  democracy.  For,  it 
was  with  this  legislation  that  the  .same 
standards  will  apply  to  all  individuals 


seeking  to  register  and  vote  in  Federal 
elections;  that  no  one  can  be  denied  the 
right  to  cast  his  vote  because  of  some 
minor  mistake  on  an  application  for  vot- 
ing in  these  elections;  tiiat  literacy  tt^sts 
which  are  written  are  the  only  tests 
which  will  be  considered  valid  in  estab- 
iLshing  the  qualifications  of  an  individ- 
ual in  such  elections:  and  that  a  person 
who  has  completed  the  sixth  grade  in 
a  predoniinat''ly  English  language  .school 
IS  suflRcifntly  literate,  unless  the  State 
can  prove  otherwise 

The  various  titles  of  the  act  are  clear 
and  specific,  concerning  various  aspects 
of  civil  rii.-'hts.  the  purpo.ses  of  which  are 
to  guarantee  to  all  Americans,  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  constitutional  rights, 
which  in  whole  or  in  part  have  been 
denied  or  infrmt^ed  to  millions  of  Amer- 
icans in  the  past. 

rCONOMIC     OrPORTfNITV 

It  is  with  resolve  and  dispatch  that  tb.c 
Congre.ss  has  in  this  se.ssion  acted  to  ren- 
der archaic  the  terrible  paradox  of  pov- 
erty in  a  nation  of  plenty.  The  anti- 
povcrtv  bill,  or  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  as  it  is  entitled,  is  this  Con- 
gress' an.swer  to  problems  existing  in 
what  some  have  called  the  other  Amer- 
ica, or  the  invisible  America.  In  at- 
tempting to  oi)en  wide  the  exit,s  from 
poverty  for  so  many  of  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans, a  multifacet-ed  program  is  now  be- 
ing put  into  operation  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Director  of  the  eminently 
successful  Peace  Corps.  R,  Sargent 
Shriver 

Even  though  the  poverty  of  America 
Is  out  of  sight  to  many  of  our  citizens, 
it  Is  no  longer  out  of  mind.  It  is  Indeed 
distressing  to  know  that  of  the  47  mil- 
lion families  in  this  country,  at  least  9 
million  of  them — or  approximately  one- 
fifth  of  these  families,  consisting  of  30 
million  persons — have  a  total  income  of 
less  than  $3,000  per  family,  per  year.  Of 
these  9  million  families,  more  than  5  mil- 
lion— con^^isting  of  more  than  17  million 
people — have  a  total  income  of  $2,000  or 
less,  per  year.  This  is  not  to  mention  the 
fact  that  a  great  number  of  family-less 
individuals  try  to  live  on  incomes  of  less 
than  $1,500  a  year. 

Probably  the  most  vital  aspects  of  this 
act  center  on  our  youth.  Sad  Indeed  is 
the  fact  that  not  since  the  great  depres- 
sion has  this  Nation  been  confronted 
with  .such  problems  relating  to  youth  un- 
employment and  unemployabllity  as  the 
ones  we  face  today.  Sad.  too.  is  the  evi- 
dence that  joblessness  and  poverty  con- 
stitute a  twin  condition  which  is  "in- 
herited." so  to  speak;  and  that  there  is  a 
depre.ssingly  low  degree  of  mobility  from 
the  "have  not  '  to  the  "have"  strata  in 
our  society.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  con- 
tinual and  ever-increasing  breeding 
ground  of  poverty  in  this  country.  With 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  however, 
we  can  have  reasonable  hope  for  a  more 
economically  healthy  environment  for  a 
i^reat  number  of  Americans  who  do  not, 
as  of  this  time,  enjoy  it. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  replacing 
despair  with  opportunity,  this  session  has 
considered  and  pa.ssed  a  brilliant  pro- 
gram which  seeks  to  help  people  help 
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themselves  and  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
root  causes  of  poverty,  not  just  its  symp- 
toms. In  an  attempt  to  enhance  the 
employabillty  of  our  youth,  $190  million 
has  been  aiH^roprlated  for  establishing 
conservation  campe  and  training  centers 
for  the  disadvantaged.  Enlistees  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  21  will  be  se- 
lected from  those  who.  by  accident  of 
background,  health,  and  education,  are 
least  fit  for  useful  work.  After  a  period 
of  up  to  2  years  at  these  camps  and  cen- 
ters, however,  members  of  the  Job  Corps 
will  emerge  better  qualified  to  play  a 
productive  and  otherwise  positive  role 
in  American  society. 

A  second  vital  facet  of  this  war  on 
poverty  Is  the  $150-million  work-training 
program.  Through  cooperation  between 
the  EMrector  of  the  OflQce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, as  well  as  private  nonprofit  organ- 
izations, projects  will  be  developed  to 
provide  employment  and  traming  for 
young  men  and  women  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  21  who  would  live  at  home. 
Certainly,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
youth  are  desperately  in  need  of  the  ex- 
perience, the  income,  and  the  sense  of 
purpose  which  useful,  part-time  work 
can  bring.  For  many,  work-training 
projects  may  mean  the  difference  between 
finishing  school  and  dropping  out. 

A  third  and  final  aspect  of  the  act 
which  centers  on  youth  is  the  work- 
study  program.  With  a  $72.5  million 
appropriation,  many  thousands  of  young 
Americans  from  low -income  families 
who  would  otherwise  be  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  either  enter  college  or  con- 
tinue their  college  education  will  now 
be  able  to  defray  part  of  their  expenses 
by  working  at  or  near  their  college.  The 
jobs  will  deal  with  projects  at  the  in- 
stitution or  at  public  agencies  and  non- 
profit organizations  by  arrangement  of 
the  Institution;  furthermore,  they  will 
either  relate  to  the  student's  educational 
objectives  or  contribute  to  the  public 
interest. 

Thus  far,  I  have  stressed  largely  the 
benefits  that  will  accrue  to  youth  in  this 
Congress'  determination  to  assist  the  Na- 
tion's poverty  stricken.  Of  additional 
and  equal  significance  are  the  urban  and 
rural  community  action  programs,  spe- 
cial programs  to  combat  poverty  in  rural 
areas,  business  investment  incentives, 
and  a  type  of  domestic  Peace  Corps. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  urt»an  and 
rural  community  action  programs  section 
of  this  act.  Federal  assistance  to  mobi- 
lize the  public  and  private  resources  of 
the  community  wUl  help  in  the  battle  to 
combat  poverty  at  the  local  level.  Grants 
are  also  earmarked  for  initiating  projects 
to  raise  the  basic  education  skills  of  those 
18  years  of  age  and  over  whose  inability 
to  read  and  write  constitutes  a  serious 
impediment  in  obtaining  gainful  em- 
ployment. These  provisions  are  clearly 
predicated  on  traditional  principles  of 
democracy  which  encourage  the  memt>ers 
of  the  body  politic  to  help  each  other  in 
strengthening  the  society  of  which  they 
are  a  part. 

Abject  poverty  in  rural  areas  is  an- 
other target  for  those  waging  the  most 
noble  peaceful  campaign  in  our  history. 
A  new  life,  it  Is  hoped,  will  be  brought  to 


low-income  rural  families  by  providing 
them  with  loans  up  to  $2,500  where  such 
extra  funds  might  reasonably  effect  a 
permanent  Increase  in  their  Incomes. 
Such  loans,  I  might  add,  will  be  made 
if  there  Is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment, if  credit  with  reasonable  terms 
is  otherwise  unavailable,  and  if  the  loan 
is  adequate  to  achieve  the  purposes  for 
which  the  loan  is  made. 

Under  this  same  section,  assistance 
will  be  given  to  establishing  programs  for 
helping  seasonally  employed  Eigricultural 
workers  and  their  families  as  well  as 
certain  dairy  fanners  who  have  had  to 
withhold  temporarily  their  milk  from 
market. 

Loans  up  to  $35,000,  financed  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  revolv- 
ing fund,  will  also  be  made  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns  and,  in  some  cases,  on  the 
condition  that  management  skills  be  im- 
proved through  a  training  program.  Sure- 
ly, small  business  plays  a  vital  role  in 
our  system  of  free  enterprise  and  Is 
worthy  of  any  sound  investment  we  can 
give  it  when  the  need  arises. 

The  final  but  by  no  means  least  signi- 
ficant aspect  of  this  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964  is  the  creation  of  a 
domestic  counterpart  to  our  Peace  Corps, 
called  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America, 
or  VISTA.  Enlistees  in  this  program  will 
constitute  a  small  army  of  dedicated  peo- 
ple who  will  wage  a  campaign  against 
poverty  at  the  State  and  local  levels  to 
meet  the  health,  education,  and  welfare 
needs  of  those  requiring  such  services. 
Certainly,  our  Peace  Corps  has  fired  the 
imagination  of  our  youth  and  served  the 
cause  of  peace  by  the  assistance  it  has 
rendered  to  many  on  distant  shores. 
Now,  we  are  about  to  direct  attention  to 
our  own  shores,  as  well,  by  calling  on 
those  who  are  eager  to  bring  suivantage  to 
our  dlsadvant8iged,  security  to  our  in- 
secure, and  hope  to  our  hopeless. 

HOUSING 

This  session  of  Congress,  with  aU  due 
deliberation  and  resourcefulness,  cast  a 
ray  of  hope  into  the  lives  of  countless 
numbers  of  our  fellow  citizens  when  it 
enacted  Public  Law  88-560.  This — the 
1964  omnibus  Housing  Act — approaches 
solution  to  several  problems  which  seem 
to  know  no  limits.  With  an  appropria- 
tion of  more  than  $1.1  billion  to  imple- 
ment a  broad-gaged  program  in  the 
housing  field,  this  act  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  our  Nation  to  come  ever  closer 
to  fulfilling  its  goal  of  "a  decent  home 
and  neighborhood  for  every  American." 

It  seeks  this  goal  on  several  different, 
but  nevertheless  related,  fronts:  it  au- 
thorizes the  public  housing  program  to 
construct  37,500  housing  imits:  it  per- 
mits the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
to  insure  mortgages  on  one-family  homes 
up  to  $30,000  Instead  of  the  former 
$25,000  ceiling;  it  provides  added  protec- 
tion against  foreclosure  If  a  home  buyer 
falls  to  meet  payments  on  time  because 
of  circumstances  beyond  his  control:  it 
allows  savings  and  loan  tissociations  to 
make  loans  on  homes  within  100  miles  of 
their  main  place  of  business  instead  of 
the  former  50-mile  limit;  It  provides  $150 
million  for  farm -housing  loans;  it  ear- 
marks $10  million  for  low-rent  housing 


for  migrant  fannworkers;  it  sets  aside 
$30  million  for  urban  planning  grants 
and  $25  million  for  open-space  grants 
for  parks  and  recreation  facilities;  and  it 
provides  $75  mlUion  for  the  consti-uction 
of  housing  for  the  elderly. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Housing  Act 
seeks  to  tackle  anew  the  recurrent  vexing 
problems  of  the  slimis.  As  the  first  major 
addition  to  the  concept  of  urban  renew  al 
since  rehabilitation  was  included  in  1957. 
it  attempts  solution  to  urban  problems  in 
this  area  by  seeking  to  preserve  more 
buildings  and  to  decrease  large-scale  raz- 
ing. The  chief  means  of  solution  are 
two:  First,  to  provide  Federal  loans  at  a 
below-market  Interest  rate  of  3  percent 
for  tenants  and  landlords  who  are  re- 
quired to  restore  rundown  housing  and 
businesses  in  m-ban  renewal  areas;  and. 
second,  to  allow  a  more  generous  reloca- 
tion payment  schedule  for  p>eople  and 
businesses  displaced  by  urban  renewal. 
Under  this  latter  provision,  small  busi- 
nesses with  a  gross  annual  Income  of  less 
than  $10,000  a  year  will  receive  up  to 
$1,500  plus  moving  exr>enses,  and  fami- 
lies and  single  persons  62  years  of  age 
and  older  will  receive  a  rent  subsidy  of  up 
to  $500  maximum  for  a  12-month  period 

Certainly,  the  dilemmas  of  city  and 
suburb  are  both  deep-seated  and  wide- 
spread. Particularly  vexatious  are  the 
twin  problems  of  substandard  housing 
and  urban  blight.  For  this  reason,  the  2d 
session  of  the  88th  Congress  has  justly 
given  one  of  the  highest  priorities  to  an 
area  of  concern  that  admits  of  no  easy 
or  quick  solution. 

TRA-NSPOKTATTON 

Substandard  housing  and  slums,  how- 
ever, are  not  the  only  problems  plaguing 
our  metropolitan  areas.  Would  that  they 
were,  but  transportation  systems  within 
and  around  our  congrested  cities  represent 
yet  another  point  of  concern — and  a  con- 
cern to  which  this  session  has  attempted 
to  bring  relief.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964,  $375  million  In  Federal  grants  is 
authorized  for  distribution  over  a  3- 
year  period  to  many  of  the  Nation's  pub- 
lic and  private  municipal  transit  systems. 
The  purpose  of  the  act  is  twofold:  First. 
to  render  assistance  In  developing  Im- 
proved mass  transit  services  and  facili- 
ties; and,  second,  to  encourage  rational 
planning  in  devising  areawlde  transit 
systems.  The  program,  which  will  be 
administered  by  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  will  assist  in  the  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  commuter 
bus,  subway,  and  train  facilities,  and 
other  capital  projects  which  local  au- 
thorities cannot  pay  for  out  of  transit 
fares.  The  Federal  share  will  be  two- 
thirds  of  the  net  cost  of  a  given  project. 

HEALTH.    EDUCATION.    ANT)    WELFARF 

This  session  of  Congress  has  also  been 
responsibly  alert  to  the  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  needs  of  the  Nation, 
In  the  field  of  health,  the  Hill -Burton 
amendments  of  1964  have  extended  Fed- 
eral grants  to  the  States  for  5  more  years 
to  help  them  pay  part  of  the  costs  of 
constructing  public  and  other  nonprofit 
hospitals,  public  health  centers,  long- 
term  care  facilities,  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties, and  diagnostic  or  treatment  centers. 
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since  the  Hill-Burton  Act  was  originally 
enacted  In  1946.  more  than  7.300  projects 
have  been  recommended  by  the  States 
and  approved  for  Federal  assistance. 
State  Hill-Burton  agency  reports  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  indicate  that  we 
still  need  133.000  additional  new  hospital 
beds  M  the  Nation's  requirements  are  to 
be  met;  of  this  number,  more  than  13.000 
hospital  beds  are  required  annually  just 
to  take  care  of  the  aivnual  increase  in 
our  population.  These  reports  also  show 
that  of  this  Nation's  2.443  health  service 
areas,  only  979 — or  40  percent — are  con- 
sidered by  State  health  departments  as 
having  met  100  percent  of  their  general 
hospital  bed  needs.  The  other  1.464 
health  service  areas  need  to  construct 
additions  to  existing  hospitals  or  to  erect 
new  hospitals.  Successive  Hill-Burton 
Acts  and  the  1964  amendments  represent 
a  model  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
grants-in-aid.  The  5-year  extension 
will  now  allow  this  vital  proRrani  to  go 
forward  without  Interruption  In  meeting 
future  needs  for  hospitals  and  other 
health  and  medical-care  facilities. 

This  8»th  Congress  has  justly  been 
called  the  Congress  which  has  done  more 
for  education  than  any  other  Congress 
of  the  last  100  years.  It  ha;j  acted  in  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  of  education  -because 
it  has  recognized  that  civic  enlighten- 
ment and  responsibility  in  our  demo- 
cratic order  are  possible  only  through  a 
sound  sysem  of  education.  It  has  also 
realized  that  education  Is  an  all-im- 
portant tool  in  developing  the  talent  of 
free  world  leadership  and  buttressing 
our  national  security.  For  this  reason, 
this  session  has  amended  and  extended 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958.  Over  the  course  of  the  last  6  years, 
approximately  600,000  students  have  been 
helped  to  obtain  or  continue  a  college 
education  through  loans  made  available 
under  ths  act.  About  one-half  of  these 
loans  have  provided  the  necessary  finan- 
cial assistance  to  students  preparing  to 
teach  in  our  ever-expanding  elementary 
schools.  Approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  loans  have  gone  to  prospective 
teachers  or  to  students  possessing  supe- 
rior talents  in  the  fields  of  science,  math- 
ematics, engineering,  and  modem  foreign 
languages.  The  act.  as  amended,  would 
provide  opportunities  to  persons  pur- 
suing a  llfe's*work  In  the  teaching  of 
English,  reading,  history,  and  eeography. 
Furthermore,  It  would  give  Federal  sup- 
port to  the  preparation  of  teachers  work- 
ing with  disadvantaged  youth,  to  librari- 
ans, guidance  counselors,  and  educa- 
tional media  specialists.  Finally,  it  pro- 
vides funds  to  Increase  National  Defense 
Education  Act  loans  and  fellowships 
through  June  30,  1968. 

A  second  major  assist  given  to  educa- 
tion by  this  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress is  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  of  1964.  When  President 
Johnson  signed  the  act  last  February, 
he  remarked : 

The  central  fact  of  our  times  is  this:  Books 
and  Ideas  are  the  most  effective  weapons 
against  intolerance  and  ignorance 

This  is  the  underlying  thought  that 
motivated  the  Congress  to  continue  to 
make  public  library  services  available  to 


those  who  have  inadequate  seryices,  or 
none  at  all.  UntU  last  February.  Fed- 
eral funds — under  the  Library  Services 
Act  of  1958 — were  administered  by  the 
States  and  their  local  units  In  rursJ  areas 
only;  with  the  1964  amendment,  how- 
ever, urban  areas  are  also  eligible  to  re- 
ceive such  assistance.  The  second  part  of 
the  act  authorized  a  sizable  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1964  plus  unspecified 
amounts  for  the  following  2  fiscal  years 
for  construtcing  library  buildings  in  com- 
munities where  the  inadequacy  of  facili- 
ties prevents  the  development  of  libraiT 
services.  This  provLsion.  which  was 
absent  in  the  privious  Library  Act,  should 
go  a  long  way  in  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  a  democracy  which  must  thrive 
on  knowledge  if  It  is  to  remain  viable. 

A  final  major  contribution  to  educa- 
tion made  by  this  session  of  Congres.s  is 
the  Nurse  Trailing  Act  of  1964.  Its  aim 
is  to  alleviate  the  grievous  shortage  of 
bedside  nurses,  and  It  attempts  this  ^oal 
through  four  basic  approaches.  First,  it 
establishes  a  4 -year  program  of  $90  mil- 
lion in  grants  for  constructing  and  re- 
habilitating nursing  schools.  Next.  It 
creates  a  $58  million  program  to  assist 
collegiate,  associate  degree,  and  diploma 
schools  of  nursing  to  meet  the  costs  of 
improving  their  training  programs. 
Third.  It  extends  for  5  more  years  the 
existing  program  of  traineeships  for  the 
advanced  training  of  professional  nurses 
for  teaching  and  administration.  And 
finally,  it  establishes  a  student  loan  pro- 
gram modeled  on  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  for  students  of  nursing 
at  collegiate,  associate,  and  diploma 
schools  of  nursing.  Eighty-five  million 
dollars  will  be  provided  for  this  purpose 
for  a  10-year  period. 

Lastly,  in  the  field  of  assistance  to  the 
needy,  we  can  rest  assured  that  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  acted  responsibly  and 
wisely  in  writing  into  law  the  food  .stamp 
program.  This  law,  which  expands  a 
pilot  project  initiated  back  In  1961,  pro- 
vides that  food  stamps  be  administered 
to  Improve  the  diets  of  the  needy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  a 
local  welfare  agency  will  determine  how 
much  money  an  eligible  family  spends  on 
food.  For  the  price  of  what  the  family 
usually  pays  for  food  in  a  given  period,  it 
will  receive  from  the  agency  food  stamps 
worth  a  larger  amount  of  money.  The 
stamps  will  be  redeemable  at  retail  stores 
which  will.  In  turn,  redeem  the  stamps 
through  wholesale  food  concerns  or 
banks.  Operations  to  date  indicate  that 
a  needy  household  buying  $6  worth  of 
stamps  usually  receives  about  $10  worth 
of  food.  Appropriations  have  been  made 
to  meet  needs  in  this  area  for  this  fiscal 
year  plus  the  next  2  years  In  order  to 
bring  about  a  fourfold  expansion  of  this 
very  vital  program. 

CONSEKVATION 

It  Is  With  great  pride  and  satisfaction 
that  I  reflect  on  the  accomplishments 
that  this  second  session  has  recorded  In 
the  field  of  conservation.  This  Congress 
justly  deserves  the  appellation,  "Conser- 
vation Congress,"  for  it  has  written  some 
of  the  most  significant  conservation  leg- 
islation In  the  history  of  the  Nation.  At 
least  two  of  several  measures  passed  are 
considered  landmark  decisiona. 


The  first  iB  the  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion Act,  which  puts  more  than  9  million 
acres  of  public  lands  already  classified  as 
"wilderness,"  "wild,"  or  "canoe"  under 
legal  protection.  Eventually,  14.7  million 
acres  may  be  added  to  the  National  Wild- 
erness Preservation  System  aiter  review 
by  the  President  and  the  Congress.  The 
pristine  beauty  of  wilderness  areas  in 
national  forests,  parks,  and  wildlife  ref- 
uges can  now  remain  roadless,  undevel- 
oped, and  much  like  the  way  nature 
created  them. 

The  other  landmark  measure  is  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund,  which 
seeks  to  create  an  eventual  sum  of  $180 
million  a  year  for  the  purchase  of  vitally 
needed  outdoor  recreation  areas.  State 
agencies  as  well  as  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Forest  Service  will  draw 
upon  this  fund  to  buy  scenic  areas  and 
playgrounds  and  to  prepare  them  for 
public  use.  The  revenue  for  such  a  fund 
will  be  derived  from  nominal  admission 
and  user  fees  at  certain  recreation  areas, 
an  existing  motorboat  fuels  tax,  and  net 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Federal  surplus 
real  property. 

In  addition  to  these  two  measures,  I 
.should  like  to  point  out  that  the  Ozark 
National  Scenic  Rlverways  Act  will  pro- 
tect 101  miles  of  the  famous  Current 
River  in  Missouri.  39  miles  of  Its  tribu- 
tary, and  some  87.000  acres  of  adjacent 
valley  and  hill  land.  Finally,  the  Can- 
yonlands  National  Park  will  preserve 
some  of  the  Nation's  most  spectacular 
desert  and  canyon  scenery  in  southeast- 
ern Utah. 

RELIEF  TO  ALASKA 

On  March  27  of  this  year,  one  of  the 
worst  earthquakes  In  modem  history  in- 
flicted awesome  damage  in  the  young 
State  of  Alaska.  In  response  to  this  ca- 
lamity, Congre.ss  moved  with  alacrity  to 
provide  $50  million  In  emergency  aid  to 
bring  relief  to  Alaskans,  The  funds  ap- 
propriated were  made  available  to  the 
OfHce  of  Emergency  Planning  for  alloca- 
tion to  Federal  agencies  participating  in 
Alaskan  relief  activities,  the  most  active 
of  which  were  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture. Commerce,  Interior,  and  Treas- 
ury, the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

In  May,  $23.5  additional  million  was 
appropriated  for  Alaska's  State  and  local 
governments  to  help  offset  severe  revenue 
losses  expected  from  the  destruction 
wrought  In  the  wake  of  this  devastating 
earthquake.  This  sum — which  is  based 
on  estimates  of  revenue  loss — will  be 
provided  through  June  30,  1966.  In  ad- 
dition to  supplying  Federal  funds,  the 
legislation  extends  until  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1966  the  period  in  which  Federal 
agencies  can  continue  to  provide  services 
that  normally  belong  to  a  State  and  dur- 
ing which  property  used  for  providing 
such  services  might  be  transferred  to  the 
State.  Certainly,  the  loss  of  life  and 
property  was  an  unspeakable  tragedy. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  positive  role  played 
by  this  session  of  Congress  can  restore, 
at  least  in  part,  some  of  these  material 
losses  and  bring  Increased  viability  to 
the  Alaskan  State  economy. 
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PUBLIC    DEFENDERS 

I  think  that  no  conscientious  Ameri- 
can will  question  the  requirement  in  a 
democracy  of  equal  protection  under  the 
laws  for  all.  Clearly,  this  principle  is  an 
absolute  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
individual  rights.  However,  there  have 
been  too  many  ir^stances  when  "equal 
protection"  was  not  provided  for  all, 
largely  because  rising  costs  of  litigation 
have  made  court  action  prohibitive  to 
those  unable  to  pay  for  their  own  de- 
fense. Therefore,  this  88th  Congress, 
early  in  its  second  session,  moved  quickly 
to  bring  greater  equity  to  the  judicial 
process  by  passing  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act.  Now,  a  person  who  is  accused  of 
a  Federal  crime  and  is  unable  to  pay  for 
legal  aid  will  be  provided  assistance 
without  cost  at  every  stage  of  criminal 
proceedings.  Coimsel  will  be  appointed 
by  the  district  court  judge  or  U.S.  com- 
missioner from  a  panel  of  lawyers  in 
private  practice,  or  made  available  by  a 
bar  association  or  legal  aid  society.  This 
legislation  brings  us  decidedly  closer  to 
a  society  wherein  legal  relief  is  obtain- 
able by  all— not  just  by  tho.se  who  are 
financially  able. 

COTTON-WHEAT    PROGRAM 

Early  in  this  session,  the  Congress 
passed  the  cotton-wheat  bill,  which  will 
bring  benefit  to  the  Nations  farmers 
and  consimiers  as  well  as  effect  a  ma- 
jor reduction  in  Federal  farm  expendi- 
tures. The  chief  feature  of  the  cotton 
provisions  is  a  2-year  subsidy  for  do- 
mestic textile  mills  which  will  reduce 
the  cost  they  pay  for  domestically  grown 
cotton.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  domestic 
mills  to  compete  with  imported  goods 
and  to  make  raw  cotton  prices  for  mills 
more  competitive  with  artificial  fibers. 
The  ultimate  goal  is  to  prevent  cotton 
from  being  priced  out  of  the  domestic 
market. 

The  wheat  program  section  is  designed 
to  replace  previous  legislation  that  would 
have  given  farmers  complying  with  al- 
lotments only  about  $1.26  a  bushel  In 
price  supports.  With  this  new  program, 
farmers  complying  with  wheat  acreage 
allotmente  in  1964  will  receive  supports 
of  approximately  $2  a  bushel  on  wheat 
for  domestic  food  use,  $1.55  on  the  por- 
tion of  their  wheat  grown  for  export. 
and  $1.30  on  the  portion  grown  for  feed 
and  seed  use.  Similar  scales  would  ap- 
ply in  1965. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  bring 
solution  to  several  potential  agricultural 
problems.  In  short,  the  control,  support, 
and  subsidy  features  of  the  program  will 
help  to  maintain  reasonable  farm  In- 
comes— especially  for  the  small  farmer — 
save  the  market  for  U.S.  cotton,  and 
avoid  building  up  hugfe  surpluses  of  cot- 
ton and  wheat. 

GOVERNMENT  PAY   RAISES 

One  of  Emerson's  aphorisms — "We 
often  pay  dear  for  a  small  frugality" — 
was  a  guiding  idea  that  prompted  this 
session  of  Congress  to  raise  the  salaries  of 
both  civilian  and  military  persormel  of 
the  Federal  Government.  All  levels  of 
government  have  lost  many  outstand- 
ingly qualified  individuals  to  the  private 
sphere  because  of  the  more  attractive  sal- 
aries that  the  latter  can  offer.    The  Fed- 


eral pay  raise  attempts  to  retain  men  and 
women  of  talent  and  to  attract  more  of 
the  talented,  as  well.  It  did  this  by  re- 
vising and  upgrading  Federal  salary 
rates  so  that  compensation  for  Govern- 
ment jobs  is  roughly  comparable  to  sim- 
ilar jobs  in  private  enterprise.  This  re- 
sulted in  an  overall  4.3-percent  raise  for 
1  million  classified  civil  servants,  a  5.6- 
percent  increase  for  the  600.000  postal 
workers,  and  a  2.5-percent  increase  for 
those  commissioned  and  warrant  officers 
and  all  enlisted  personnel  who  have  2 
years  of  service.  The  salSLries  of  Federal 
judges,  U.S.  attorneys.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, legislative  employees,  and  Cabinet 
as  well  as  high-level  administrators  were 
also  increased.  Rises  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing through  the  years  require  Congress 
to  bring  Federal  salaries  into  hne  with 
these  costs.  I  am  glad  that  this  session 
saw  fit  to  bring  equity  to  the  salary  sys- 
tem at  this  time,  and,  in  the  process,  dis- 
suade valuable  men  of  Government  from 
leaving  the  civilian  and  military  services 
in  search  of  more  lucrative  employment 
outside  the  Government. 

COVTCRNMENT    COMMISSIONS 

Three  major  Commissions  have  been 
authorized  by  this  session  of  Congress 
to  undertake  studies  of  critical  national 
importance.  In  August,  legislation 
created  a  National  Commission  on  Tech- 
nology, Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress  to  undertake  a  searching  in- 
quiry into  the  problems  bred  by  auto- 
mation and  the  means  by  which  they  can 
be  prevented  or  solved.  Certainly,  auto- 
mation can  be  this  Nations  boon  or  its 
bane.  It  Is  with  determination,  then, 
that  this  Congress  seeks,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  utilize  the  vast  advantages 
which  can  be  derived  from  automation 
and.  on  the  other,  to  prevent  automation 
from  disrupting  the  benefits  that  can  be 
reaped  from  our  economic  system. 

In  June,  Congress  authorized  the  crea- 
tion of  a  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing  to  investigate  the  op>erations 
of  the  food  industry  covering  the  gamut 
from  producer  to  consumer.  The  estab- 
lishment of  this  bipartisan  Commission 
reflects  the  concern  over  the  widening 
spread  between  what  the  farmer  receives 
for  his  products  and  what  the  consumer 
pays  in  the  retail  market,  as  well  as  ap- 
prehension over  the  rise  of  big  retail  food 
store  chains.  The  recommendations  that 
will  be  made  by  this  Commission  in  1965 
are  likely  to  protect  fanners  and  con- 
sumers alike. 

The  efficiency  tuid  fairness  with  which 
Federal  administrative  practices  and 
procedures  are  carried  out  constitute  a 
continuing  concern  of  Congress.  For 
this  reason,  this  Congress,  in  August, 
voted  to  establish  a  permanent  Admin- 
istrative Conference  of  the  United  States 
to  formulate  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  administrative  proce- 
dures within  the  Federal  agencies  and 
departments.  The  main  body  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  will  be  an  As- 
sembly, consisting  of  a  chairman,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  a  5 -year 
term;  an  11 -man  Council,  appointed  by 
the  President  for  a  3-year  term;  and  a 
flexible  number  of  members  from  both 
government  and  priyate  life.  "Hie  Con- 
ference will  have  no  enforcement  pow- 


ers, but  will  submit  its  recommendations 
to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  or 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States. 

INTDINATIONAL   ATFAIBS 

In  the  international  sphere,  this  2d 
session  of  the  88th  Congress  has  assisted 
this  Nation  In  charting  a  positive  course 
toward  the  realization  of  world  peace. 
The  Ea  Chamizal  Convention  Act,  the  in- 
crease in  U.S.  funds  for  Special  Opera- 
tions of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  contributions  to  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association,  in- 
creased appropriations  for  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  the  Vietnam  resolution — all 
of  these  have  contributed  to  creating 
greater  harmony  and  imderstanding 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Certainly,  the  H  Chamizal  Convention 
represents  an  accord  that  is  consonant 
with  the  longstanding  friendship  that 
has  guided  the  conduct  of  relations  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States 
The  Chamizal  Treaty,  signed  in  1963. 
settles  a  century-old  dispute  over  owner- 
ship of  the  "El  Chamizal"  tract  of  land 
which,  as  a  result  of  a  shift  m  the  course 
of  the  Rio  Grande  some  100  years 
ago,  had  separated  from  Ciudad  Juarez, 
Mexico,  and  become  a  part  of  El  Paso. 
Tex.  The  treaty  provided  that  the  United 
States  would  cede  366  acres  of  the  dis- 
puted Chamizal  tract,  plus  a  nearby  264 
acres,  to  Mexico,  in  return  for  which 
the  United  States  would  receive  193  acres 
of  land  held  by  Mexico. 

In  April,  Congress  authorized  appro- 
priation of  up  to  $44.9  million  to  imple- 
ment the  Convention  on  the  Chamizal 
Implementation  includes  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  Rio  Grande  in  a  con- 
crete-lined channel  which  will  become 
the  new  United  States-Mexico  boundary 
line.  It  also  includes  relocation  of  an 
estimated  4,500  U.S.  citizens  and  com- 
mercial properties,  bridges,  port-of-en- 
try  and  El  Paso  city  facilities,  and  rail- 
roads within  the  area. 

Early  in  the  session,  Congress  author- 
ized more  than  $461  million  In  additional 
U.S.  contributions  to  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank.  Of  this  amount,  $50 
million  goes  for  the  Special  Operations 
Fund,  which  makes  loans  with  more 
flexible  interest  and  repasmient  terms; 
and  more  than  $411  million  goes  to  the 
regular  lending  operations.  This  Bank, 
which  is  modelefl  on  the  World  Bank, 
serves  as  an  effective  tool  in  our  program 
of  bringing  greater  economic  viability 
to  the  Americas. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  more  funds 
for  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  this  session  authorized  $312  mil- 
lion as  this  Nation's  contribution  to  a 
proposed  $750  million  increase  in  the 
financial  resources  of  the  International 
Development  Association.  The  $312  mil- 
lion will  be  payable  in  three  installments 
of  $104  million  each,  begirming  this  fiscal 
year.  As  an  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank. 
the  I.D.A.  provides  50-year  loans  to  un- 
derdeveloped nations,  mainly  in  hard 
currency.  The  loans  are  interest-free. 
but  carry  a  three-quarters  of  1  percent 
service  charge  and  are  repayable  in  hard 
currencies. 

Increased  appr(H>riations  for  the  Peace 
Corps  Is  yet  another  way  in  which  this 
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session  of  Congress  has  shown  Its  deter- 
mination to  bring  peace  to  the  world. 
More  than  10,000  young  men  and  women 
dedicated  to  fostering  international  un- 
derstanding are  today  working  on  dis- 
tant shores  in  various  capacities.  This 
kind  of  people- to- people  program  is  es- 
sential to  the  progress  of  countless  mil- 
lions of  people.  The  Congress  endorses 
this  aim  and  supports  the  Corps  in  all 
Its  admirable  endeavors. 

On  August  2  and  4,  North  Vietnamese 
PT  boats  made  unprovoked  attacks  on 
two  U.S.  destroyers  in  the  international 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  inexcusable  action,  the 
President  requested,  and  received  from 
Congress  a  resolution  overwhelmingly  in 
support  of  the  American  air  attack  re- 
prisals on  North  Vietnamese  gunboats. 
The  resolution  also  pledges  the  deter- 
mination of  this  Nation  to  assist  any 
member  or  protocol  state  of  the  South- 
east Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty — 
SEATO — which  requests  assistance  In 
defense  of  its  freedom.  This  bipartisan 
action  reflects  the  united  agreement, 
which  is  found  in  all  areas  of  this  land, 
that  we  stand  solidly  behind  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  determination  to  keep  the 
peace. 

CONCLUSION 

Such  are  some  of  the  major  compo- 
nents of  the  public  record  of  this  epochal 
2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress.  The 
American  public  can  take  pride  in  thd 
oft-demonstrated  fact  that  this  session 
has  been  instrumental  in  helping  to 
shape  a  better  society,  and  that  strong 
action  was  taken  for  a  powerful  na- 
tional defense,  and  a  firm  foreign  policy. 
This  body's  handiwork  has  introduced 
a  new  era,  an  era  which  offers  greater 
hope  and  opportunity  for  every  individ- 
ual. 

But,  the  work  of  the  Congress  is  far 
from  over.  As  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
once  remarked,  "The  work  is  never  done 
while  the  power  to  work  remains."  More 
work  has  yet  to  be  completed,  for  democ- 
racy's tasks  are  never  ending.  The 
people's  representatives  and  the  Demo- 
cratic controlled  Congress  have  per- 
formed their  tasks  well  in  this  last 
session;  and  the  satisfaction  that  they 
derive  from  a  Job  well  done  Is  sufficient 
Inducement  for  them  to  renew  their 
determination  to  tackle  anew  some  of 
the  unfinished  business  that  awaits  their 
attention  in  the  first  session  of  the  new 
Congress  that  will  meet  in  January. 


watched  him  there  and  closely  observed 
Mm  presiding  over  the  full  committee  on 
nimierous  occasions,  and  again  here  on 
the  floor  fighting  for  legislation  that  af- 
fected the  Nation  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  CLnroRD  Davis  was  a  successful 
leader  In  the  committee  and  on  the  floor. 

The  whole  country  has  felt  the  impact 
of  hla  genius  and  has  been  benefited. 
Clifford  Davis'  courage,  integrity,  and 
faith  in  his  f ellowman  will  always  be  an 
inspiration  to  me.  I  wUl  be  a  better 
Congressman  having  associated  with  this 
great  American.  This  distinguished  son 
of  Tennessee  and  Southerner  served  his 
Nation  in  the  tradition  of  Sam  Houston 
and  Andrew  Jackson.  I  predict  that 
Judge  Clutord  Davis  will  serve  the  Na- 
tion again  in  the  near  future  as  judge. 
Senator,  or  as  an  administrator. 

Mrs.  Dom  and  my  family  join  in  wish- 
ing for  Judge  Davis  and  his  lovely  wife. 
"Miss  Carrie,"  much  happiness,  success, 
and  best  wishes  always. 


Tribute  to  CongTtt$nuLn  Clifford  Davis 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   BOUTH    CABOLIIf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  never 
forget  the  fairness,  the  courtesy,  the  dig- 
nity, and  the  astute  wisdom  with  which 
Cliftord  Davis  presided  so  magnificent- 
ly over  the  subcommittee  it  has  been  my 
honor  to  serve  on  with   him.     I  have 


American  and  Israeli  Edncation: 
Problem!  and  ParaHeU 


Some 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or   ORCGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, September  25,  1964.  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  presented  an  ad- 
dress before  the  National  Leadership 
Conference  on  Education  of  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal  In  New  York  entitled 
"American  and  Israeli  Education:  Some 
Problems  and  Parallels." 

Because  of  the  widespread  Interest  in 
this  subject  matter  area,  in  my  Judgment 
Senators  will  find  the  Commissioner's 
comments  most  helpful  to  them.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  address  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  and  Israeli  Education:   Some 
Problems    and    Parallel,s  * 
(An   address   by   FYancls   Keppel.   U.S.    Com- 
missioner   Of    Education.    Department    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare) 
Will  Rogers  once  observed  that  few  things 
are  worse  to  behold  than  an  expert  who  geU 
off  the   track's  he's  expert  on.     So  today   I 
shall  not  wander  Into  the  areas  of  expertlB* 
which   your  distinguished   guests,  Mr    Eban 
and  others,  will  discuss  with  you.     If  I  ven- 
ture to  contribute  to  your  thoughtful  pro- 
ceedings on  education  In  Israel,  It  is  only  to 
suggest  some  parallels  In  the  problems  which 
today    concern    both    American    and    Israeli 
educators  and  governmental  leaders. 

In  thus  limiting  our  inquiry.  I  trust  we 
may  also  develop  some  broad  perspectives 
which  will  enable  us,  as  Americans,  to  un- 
derstand how  Israel's  educational  problems 
are  aometlmes  similar  to  our  own.  how 
Israel's  educational  goals  often  run  parallel 


» Before  the  National  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  Education  of  the  United  Jewish  Ap- 
peal. New  York.  N.T.,  Friday,  Sept  25.  1964 


to  our  own,  how  both  free  Nations,  though 
hemispheres  apart,  seek  through  education 
to  achieve  a  good  and  great  society  In  our 
troubled  tlm«  and  world. 

Viewing  education  In  this  way.  as  the 
foremost  Instrument  of  a  free  society,  I 
think  we  may  appreciate  all  the  more  the 
Insight  of  the  writer  In  Proverbs  who  de- 
clared : 

"Through  wisdom  Lb  a  house  bullded 
And  by  understanding  Is  It  established 
And  by  knowledge  are  the  chambers  filled 
With  all  precious  and  pleasant  riches." 

FYom  Its  birth.  Israel  has  been  painfully 
aware  that  such  problems  as  poverty  and 
cultural  disunity  could  cripple  Its  emergent 
society.  To  meet  these  problems,  Israel  has 
placed  enormous  demands  on  its  educational 
structure.  While  Israel's  population  has 
grown  threefold  In  the  past  15  years.  Its 
school  population  during  this  period  has 
Increased  sixfold.  People  have  crowded  into 
Israel  from  many  countries  and  ctUtures. 
seeking  to  create  and  eetabllsh  one  country 
and  one  culture. 

Throughout  this  quest.  It  can  truly  be 
said  that  Israel  has  existed  In  a  state  of 
crisis,  of  dramatic  social  change.  The  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  Israel  together  have 
recognized  that  in  education  lies  the  crucial 
element  for  mastering  their  problems.  As 
Prime  Minister  Eshkol  has  observed,  the  edu- 
cational system  of  Israel  touches  basically 
on  the  future  of  the  land,  on  its  security, 
on  Its  spiritual  destiny,  on  the  whole  process 
of  developing  a  common  pattern  of  nation- 
hood. 

A  similar  compelling  emphasis  on  educa- 
tion was  expressed  by  President  Johnson  at 
the  White  House  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  "We 
are  learning,"  he  said,  "that  it  is  time  for  us 
to  go  to  work — and  the  first  work  of  these 
times  and  the  first  work  of  our  society  is 
education." 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  Israel,  we  have 
come  to  rely  heavUy  on  education  In  times 
of  crisis,  to  see  It  as  Indispensable  In  dealing 
with  our  most  pressing  social  and  economic 
needs.  But  unlike  Israel,  our  own  problems 
of  poverty  and  cultural  disunity  appear  al- 
most to  have  taken  us  by  surprise. 

It  Is  not  that  we.  In  the  United  States, 
have  been  totally  unaware  of  the  flaws  which 
existed  beneath  the  shining  surface  of  our 
afHuence.  Instead,  we  also  required  crisis 
to  heighten  our  awareness  and  to  act  upon 
It.  Morfc  than  any  other  factor,  the  clvU 
rights  movement  has  dramatized  and 
brought  to  the  surface  the  InequallUea  of 
our  social  and  economic  order  and  the  need 
for  equal  and  greatly  expanded  educational 
opportunity  for  all  our  people,  whoever  they 
are.  wherever  they  may  live. 

Through  this  movement  and  Its  demon- 
stration for  human  rlghU,  America's  long- 
cherished  faith  In  universal  education  Is 
now  being  transformed  Into  dynamic  fact. 
In  this  period  of  domestic  crisis,  the  present 
Congress— the  "Bducatlon  Congress."  as  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  called  It— has  passed  more 
significant  acts  for  education  than  any  Con- 
gress In  our  history.  Among  its  legislative 
accompllshmenU  during  the  past  2  years  are 
acts  for  public  community  colleges  and  tech- 
nical Institutes;  for  graduate  schools;  for 
community  and  college  libraries;  for  student 
college  loans;  for  science,  mathematics,  and 
foreign  language  Instruction;  for  guidance. 
counseling,  and  training;  for  expanded  man- 
power development  and  retraining;  for 
teaching  handicapped  children;  for  medical 
and  nursing  education;  for  preventing  Ju- 
venile delinquency;  for  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education. 

These  acts  for  American  education  are 
Impressive,  of  course.  Although  many  edu- 
cational problems  still  remain,  they  clearly 
Indicate  a  new  legislative  willingness  to  seek 
long-lasting  and  effective  solutions  to  edu- 
cation's problems  In  the  United  States. 
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What  Is  no  less  Impressive  In  Israel,  to  my 
mind  is  that  Its  political  leaders  from  the 
founding  of  the  state  have  been  willing  to 
give  great  support  to  the  educaUonal  proc- 
ess and  to  educational  planning,  often  in 
advance  of  actual  crisis  situations.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  much  to  learn  from  a  nation 
which  sets  out  deliberately  and  faithfully  to 
plan  for  Its  schooU  the  excellence  and  con- 
tinuity of  growth  which  alone  can  be  crisls- 

In  this  respect,  I  am  reminded  of  a  re- 
mark of  a  business  friend  to  the  effect  that 
planning  In  government  Is  socialism,  while 
planning  In  business  Is  sheer  genius.  Labels 
Eislde,  the  point  I  would  make  Is  that  a 
society  that  plans  and  collaborates  for  a 
found  educational  structure  is  a  society 
bound  to  endure.  In  your  presence  here  to- 
day I  find  impressive  testimony  to  Just  this 

faith. 

The  structure  of  education  differs  in  these 
two  countries,  of  course,  both  In  magnitude 
and  in  complexity.  Education  in  Israel  Is, 
In  effect,  the  enterprise  of  one  state,  while  we 
are  a  nation  of  60  States  with  vast  and  In- 
dependent enterprises  In  education. 

But  with  all  our  differencea  in  origin  and 
approach  and  management  of  education, 
with  all  the  differences  between  our  cultures 
and  our  economies,  we  find  today  a  great 
many  educational  problems  In  common  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  United  States — problems 
that  now  confront  our  two  free  societies  as 
we  seek  new  paths  to  fulfillment  In  a  day  of 
critical  challenge  and  change. 

Today,  let  me  speak  of  three  areas  where 
America's  educaUonal  problems  resemble 
those  of  Israel,  areas  of  new  awareness  where 
each  Nation  may  learn  with  benefit  from 
the  experiences  of  the  other.  The^  three 
particular  areas  of  challenge  to  education  are 
In  poverty  and  cultural  deprivation.  In  the 
development  of  sound  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education.  In  the  expanding  need  in 
both  nations  for  higher  education. 

First,  let  us  turn  to  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty, of  what  Is  sometimes  more  gently  called 
the  problem  of  the  "culturally  deprived." 
This  problem  exists  In  the  slums  of  Haifa  as 
It  does  In  the  slums  of  Harlem.  The  Immi- 
grating Jew  from  Morocco  Is  often  aiffllcted 
wltii  the  handicaps  and  disadvantages  suf- 
fered by  the  displaced  miner  In  Appalachla. 
And  so,  especially,  are  their  children,  for 
poverty  of  education  and  of  cultvu-e  have  a 
tragic  way  of  running  on  from  generation  to 
generation — unless   they  are  Interrupted. 

In  both  countries,  we  have  come  to  see  that 
poverty  can  be  displaced  in  our  time,  ef- 
fectively displaced  by  education,  and  most 
effectively  by  providing  the  best  of  education 
for  the  children  of  the  poor. 

It  Is  now  recognized — actively  In  Israel  and 
with  growing  awareness  In  our  country — 
that  If  the  deprived  child  Is  to  become  a  pro- 
ductive member  of  society,  his  formal  edu- 
cation would  wisely  begin  well  before  the 
time  when  his  more  fortunate  contempo- 
raries begin  their  schooling. 

Without  such  educational  reform,  we  have 
found  that  the  children  of  the  slums  lack 
the  background  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  usual  school  experience.  By  t^e  time 
these  children  reach  the  third  grade,  we  find 
that  they  are  usually  a  year  behind  in  aca- 
demic performance;  by  the  sixth  grade,  2 
years  behind;  by  the  eighth  grade,  up  to  3 
years    behind. 

In  Israel,  a  vigorous  program  Is  already 
underway  Ehirlng  the  p>ast  school  year, 
5,000  culturally  deprived  children  In  Israel 
between  the  ages  of  3  and  6  received  free 
nursery  education.  During  the  next  4  years. 
It  Is  planned  that  free  nursery  education  will 
be  provided  for  28.000  of  these  children. 

In  the  United  States,  we  are  beginning 
to  make  progress  In  some  cities,  in  some 
school  districts.  But  recently,  when  Charles 
Sllberman    proposed    a   nationwide   program 


of  nursery  education  for  our  culturally  de- 
prived chUdren.  his  magazine  article  was 
subtitled  "A  Radical  Proposal."  If  his  pro- 
posal Is  regarded  as  somewhat  radical  In  a 
country  as  prosperotis  as  our  own.  It  Is  recog- 
nized as  a  necessity  in  Israel,  with  a  stand- 
ard of  living  only  one-third  as  high  as  ours. 

Our  efforts  to  date  include  among  them 
nursery  school  programs  staffed  by  volun- 
teers in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City;  preschool 
programs  partially  financed  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  In  Baltimore  and  New  York; 
and  summer  nursery  schools  for  disadvan- 
taged children  in  Chicago.  But  If  we  would 
assure  ourselves  of  a  major  Impact  by  edu- 
cation on  the  problem  of  poverty.  It  Is  clear 
that  these  efforts  must  be  multiplied  many 
times  over  wherever  poverty  exists. 

And  as  these  efforts  expand,  we  must  also 
expand  our  ability  to  deal  with  Illiteracy  and 
poor  education  In  whatever  age  group  we  find 
It.  Today  almost  25  percent  of  all  young 
Americans  drafted  for  military  service  fall 
to  meet  basic  educational  requirements  and 
are  rejected.  And  they  are  also  subsequently 
and  usually  rejected  by  an  employment 
market  which  calls  for  ever-higher  skills  and 
abilities. 

Israel  takes  all  able-bodied  youth  Into  its 
armed  services,  which  must  then  serve  as  a 
vast  schoolhouse  as  well  as  a  defense  force. 
We  must  reach  these  young  people  In  other 
ways.  The  community  action  programs  au- 
thorized'under  the  new  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  hopefully  will  help  to  alleviate 
problems  of  Illiteracy  among  adults  and 
young  adults.  The  Job  Corps  and  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  under  this  same  anti- 
poverty  program  will  also  be  potent  tools  In 
motivating  our  out-of -school  and  out-of- 
v.ork   young  people. 

A  second  area  of  educational  concern  In 
both  nations  today  is  in  vocational  and 
technical  education.  Here  we  are  summoned 
to  teach  our  people  to  master  skills  required 
by  our  highly  develop>ed  economies,  to  reach 
their  potential  In  a  day  when  the  brains  of 
men  are  replacing  his  brawn,  when  technolo- 
gical change  can  be  our  most  helpful  friend 
or  our  most  devastating  enemy,  depending 
on  how  adequately  we  prepare  for  Its  ad- 
vance. 

From  the  early  days  of  Israel's  statehood, 
It  was  clear  that  this  new  nation  was  making 
rapid  strides  into  the  modern  technological 
era.  Recognizing  that  Israel  was  not  well 
endowed  with  natural  resources,  Israel's  pio- 
neers— notably  President  Chalm  Weizmann — 
shrewdly  determined  that  Israel's  destiny 
lay  in  becoming  the  Switzerland  of  the  Mid- 
dle East.  By  skill  and  technology  and  hu- 
man excellence.  Israel  would  overcome  any 
poverty  of   physical   endowments. 

The  new  Immigrants  to  this  emerging 
land  brought  not  only  zeal  and  great  cour- 
age In  their  exodus  from  death  and  oppres- 
sion, but  many  of  the  finest  scientific  and 
technological  and  learned  minds  of  Europe. 
Building  on  this  Inheritance  of  Intellect, 
,Israel  shortly  established  excellent  voca- 
tional schools  through  such  farseeing  orga- 
nizations as  Hlstadrut,  Hadaseah.  WIZO,  and 
Ml2Tachl. 

These  vocational  Institutes  have  supplied 
in  quality  what  Israel  today  requires  in  far 
greater  quantity — modem  vocational  schools 
attuned  to  the  needs  of  a  truly  modem  tech- 
nological state.  Today.  Israel's  needs  for 
vocational  training  are  far  from  satisfied. 
Many  applicants  for  these  schools  are  still 
turned  away  for  lack  of  space,  and  many 
more  for  lack  of  funds. 

Israel's  problem  in  vocational  education 
runs  parallel  to  Its  critical  needs  throughout 
secondary  education.  In  which  tuition  must 
be  charged  to  meet  expenditures.  As  the 
U.J.A.'s  education  mission  has  reported: 
"The  greatest  single  education  need  In  Is- 
rael Is  for  secondary  school  buildings  In  the 
development      towns."       Vastly     expanded 


financial  aid  and  tree  tuition  are  also  critical 
secondary    school    needs. 

Our  U.S.  experience  In  Tocatlonal  educa- 
tion Is.  of  course,  of  much  longer  duration, 
but  only  in  recent  years,  culminating  In  the 
passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,  have  we  begun  to  rebtilld  our  voca- 
tional enterprise  in  tune  with  the  needs  of 
our  time. 

America's  system  of  vocational  education 
began  about  a  half  century  ago  in  response 
to  the  growing  effects  of  industrialization. 
The  schools  In  that  era  were  a  bold  and  suc- 
cessful effort  to  stave  off  unemployment 
caused  by  lack  of  necessary  skills.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  the  years  that  followed,  many 
of  these  schools  were  neglected,  becoming 
remote  from  technological  change  and 
training  young  people  for  vocations  already 
becoming   extinct. 

The  new  vocational  legislation  authorizes 
almost  $1  billion  In  Federal  funds  over  the 
next  4  years  for  new  vocational  schools  and 
new  training  courses.  These  funds  must  be 
matched  by  States  and  communities  where 
these  schools  will  be  located.  Each  of  our 
60  States  and  thousands  of  our  communities 
will  be  called  upon  to  see  that  the  new  voca- 
tional and  technical  schools  train  our  young 
people  In  skills  that  are  needed  today  and 
for  new  skills  that  will  be  needed  tomorrow. 

The  third  area  of  concern  In  both  Israel 
and  the  United  States  Is  higher  education, 
the  capstone  of  a  nation's  educational  sys- 
tem. In  both  nations,  the  accelerating  ex- 
pansion of  knowledge  and  the  growing  re- 
quirements of  our  economies  promise  a 
phenomenal  demand  for  college  and  uni- 
versity study  in  the  years  ahead. 

Here,  we  may  be  sure,  Israel  will  mak.e  full 
use  of  Its  five  excellent  tmlversitles  and  also 
plan  for  further  expansion  to  the  limit  of 
its  fljiancial  ability — and  even  beyond  Its 
present  limits,  if  we  may  Judge  from  Israel's 
past  and   prodigious  accomplishments. 

In  these  efforts,  one  of  the  most  notable 
achievements  has  come  through  Israel's  voice 
of  conscience,  through  its  efforts  to  finance 
and  provide  higher  education  for  p>oor  but 
able  oriental  Jews.  Israel,  as  the  UJ.A.  mis- 
sion points  out.  is  doing  much  to  raise  the 
morale  and  speed  the  integration  of  these 
young  people  Into  its  national  life  by  mak- 
ing college  education  a  reality  for  many  who 
could  not  otherwise  even  dream  of  it. 

In  the  United  States,  with  the  highest 
I>ercent  of  college-educated  citizens  of  any 
country,  we  are  now  also  feeling  an  ever- 
increasing  pressure  for  higher  educational 
opportunities.  In  the  1950'6,  our  college 
and_unlverslty  enrollments  Increased  by  more 
than  60  percent.  In  the  present  decade, 
they  are  expected  to  double,  reaching  7  mil- 
lion enrolled  students  by  1970.  By  the  end 
of  the  20th  century.  It  seems  likely  that 
they  win  double  again  or  even  triple. 

To  prepare  for  this  floodtlde  of  students, 
the  88th  Congress  passed  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act,  which  authorizes  $1.2 
billion  In  Federal  funds  over  3  years  to  help 
our  colleges  and  universities  build  class- 
rooms, laboratories,  and  libraries.  But  these 
funds  will  meet  only  a  small  part  of  the 
cost,  which  is  now  estimated  at  92.3  billion 
a  year  In  physical  facilities  alone.  Now 
that  we  have  come  to  see  the  way,  I  think 
America,  as  It  has  so  often  before,  will  find 
the  means. 

While  we  are  fortunate  to  have  made  such 
progress  in  these  and  other  areas,  it  of  course 
cannot  be  said  that  Israel  can  learn  from 
us  the  value  of  universal  secondary  educa- 
tion, or  the  value  of  higher  education  for 
all  those  who  desire  it  and  can  benefit  from 
It. 

Israel  knows  their  value  full  well.  If 
reverence  for  education  were  not  present 
In  the  homefand  of  the  People  of  the  Book, 
where  else  could  one  hope  to  And  It?  No, 
as  I  said  at  the  outset.  Israel's  problem  Is 
not  of  Ill-defined  or  Ill-planned  goals.    Rath- 
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er,  it  Is  a  problem  of  possessing  Insufficient 
financial  resources  to  reach  Its  goals  as 
soon  as  It  would  like. 

But  Israel,  too,  will  find  the  resoxircea  to 
attain  Ita  educational  aspirations.  I  am 
proud  that  the  Office  of  Education  can  make 
its  own  modest  contribution  of  more  than 
$350,000,  and  thus  share  In  the  development 
of  educational  research  In  Israel.  These 
funds,  generated  by  the  sale  of  agricultural 
commodities  In  Israel  under  Public  Law 
480,  now  support  a  dozen  research  projects 
at  the  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem,  at 
Tel  Aviv  University,  at  the  Haifa  Technlon, 
and  In  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

These  undertakings,  staffed  by  outstand- 
ing Israeli  educational  reseiu-chers,  promise 
to  help  solve  educational  problems  of  the 
culturally  deprived.  Improve  currlculums, 
and  assist  In  social  adjustment  through  edu- 
cation. In  addition,  plans  are  now  in  prog- 
ress to  develop  programs  for  teaching  Eng- 
lish as  a  second  language  in  Israel, 

But  more  impressive  in  the  long  run  Is 
the  work  of  this  most  impressive  organiza- 
tion of  American  Jewry,  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal.  Today  you  are  directing  your  at- 
tention not  merely  to  crl.ses— jvhich  will  al- 
ways be  with  us — but  to  long-rivnge  educa- 
tlonal  planning.  In  your  work,  we  may  all 
take  pride  and  encouragement. 

The  great  humanitarian  and  philanthropic 
traditions  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  are 
now  being  harnessed  with  great  deliberation 
to  what  seems  to  me  is  the  only  true  promise 
of  a  society's  growth  and  endurance.  Educa- 
tion, it  cannot  be  said  often  enough.  Is  a 
process  which  pervades  all  of  life  at  Its  best. 
Is  a  foundation  on  which  all  of  life's  aspira- 
tions must  ultimately  stand  or  fall. 

So.  today,  as  you  meet  Ui  consider  how 
Israeli  education  may  be  strengthened,  you 
are  helping  to  Insure  not  merely  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  Israel,  but  also  Its  cul- 
tural flowering  and  ultimate  human  pronfiise 
In  the  world. 

And  you  are  doing  something  else.  You 
are  once  again  giving  testimony  to  that 
largeness  of  heart  and  generosity  of  spirit 
which  I  have  always  associated  with  the 
meaning  of  America  and  with  the  exemplary 
contribution  In  this  respect  of  its  Jewish 
citizens. 

The  United  Jewish  Appeal.  I  think  it  fair 
to  say.  has  been  one  of  the  most  Impressive 
social  and  philanthropic  movements  of  our 
time.  I  am  encouraged  beyond  words,  there- 
fore, to  see  this  great  movement  giving  to 
the  cause  of  education  the  devotion  which 
you  continue  to  display  toward  more  dra- 
matic challenges  such  as  have  characterized 
the  Republic  of  Israel  from  Its  birth. 


The  Federal  Bulldozer:  Repeal  the  Fed- 
eral Urban  Renewal  Progn'ain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  KYL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished columnist,  Richard  Wilson,  chief 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  Cowles 
Publications,  had  this  to  say  about  the 
Federal  urban  renewal  program  in  the 
September  27.  1964  is.sue  of  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)   Register  and  Tribune: 

Everywhere  that  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram has  swept  away  square  blocks  of  de- 
crepit buUdings  jjeople  wonder  what  became 
of  the  former  occupants.     Obviously  most  of 


the  former  residents  could  not  afford  quar- 
ters in  the  modernistic  high-rise  apartments 
so  typical  of  urban  renewal   projects. 

It  Is  a  mystery.  Washington  officials  don't 
have  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  happened  to 
the  occupants,  whether  they  are  better  or 
worse  off  than  before  they  received  eviction 
notices.  It  Is  clear,  however,  that  the  very 
poor  have  been  evicted  to  make  way  for  the 
better  off  In  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
controversial   of  Federal   aid   programs 

According  to  some  estimates  the  projects 
now  authorized,  under  construction  or  anw- 
l^leted  will  have  displaced  about  4  miUiun 
people  In  major  cities  This  Is  about  like 
transferring  the  entire  metropolitan  area  of 
Detroit   somewhere   else. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  rcmark.s  the 
following  excerpt  from  chapter  14  of  the 
new  book,  "The  Federal  Bulldozer"  by 
Prof.  Martin  Ander.son  of  Columbia  Uni- 
ver.sity.  The  book  was  published  by  the 
MIT  Press,  and  is  a  publication  of  the 
Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technoloi-y 
and  Harvard  University.  The  excerpt 
follows : 

The  Fr.DF;R.\L  Bulldo/eu:    A  Critical  An.my- 

sis  OF  Urban  Renewal,  1949  62 

(By  Martin  Anderson) 

conclusion:  reteal  the  urban  renewal 

PROGRAM 

Aristotle:  "Even  when  laws  have  been 
wTiiten  down,  they  ought  not  always  to  re- 
m.iin  unaltered" 

Some  argue  tliat  it  la  too  early  to  JudM;e 
the  Federal  urban  renewal  program;  they 
say.  "The  program  Is  only  15  years  old. 
Projects  lake  lunger  to  complete  than  we 
anticipated,  often  longer  than  10  years.  The 
program  is  still  in  tlie  experimental  stage: 
it  hasn't  worked  out  ;is  well  as  we  hoped  " 
This  line  of  argument  holds  that  Govern- 
ment programs  should  not  be  Judged  unless 
they  are  finished  or  unless  they  are  pn)ceed- 
ing  as  planned.  The  historians  will  analyz-e 
and  Judge  later:  for  the  declslonm;\kers  the 
time  for  Judgment  is  now.  Today's  decisions 
will  govern  the  future  cour.se  of  urban  re- 
newal The  decisions  must  be  made  now 
and  they  cannot  be  made  in  a  vacuum  of 
knowledge— to  postfxine  evaluation  Is  simply 
to  advocate  implicitly  the  continuance  of  the 
program  without  knowing  why. 

.Since  1949  the  Federal  urban  renewal  pro- 
griun  has  been  growing  in  ,=icope  and  size, 
leaving  a  clear  trail,  a  trail  that  sh^ws  wljat 
It  has  done  and  what  it  is  likely  to  do.  When 
Initiated,  the  program  was  exi^erimental 
Let  us  consider  the  program  an  experiment 
and  Judge  its  results 

So  far  the  Federal  urbjui  renewal  program 
has  been  a  political  asset  to  many  Ux-al  jxjU- 
tlclans— they  could  b<:>ast  of  "getting  their 
share  of  the  Federal  money"  and  prove  their 
claims  of '"getting  the  city  moving  again" 
by  fK>lnting  to  bulldozers  and  cranes  busily 
destroying  and  rebuilding.  Usually,  since  It 
was  the  iK>r>r  people.  Negroes,  and  Puerto 
Rlcana  who  were  getting  pushed  around, 
many  {>eople  did  not  hear  much  about  the 
program  or  did  not  care 

However,  there  have  been  a  significant 
number  of  Instances  of  active  resistance  to 
the  program.  As  more  people  are  forced 
from  their  homes,  as  more  businesses  are 
forced  to  close  their  doors,  as  more  billions 
of  public  money  are  spent,  criticism  of  the 
program  grows.  Some  of  the  leading  experts 
on  urban  affairs  in  the  United  States  are  be- 
ginning to  wonder  what  will  happen  when 
more  p)eople  become  aware  of  the  many  Im- 
pUcatione  orf  urban  renewal.  In  October 
19«1,  Prot.  Martin  Meyerson.  then  direc- 
tor of  the  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of 
MIT  and  Harvard,  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 


"Let  us  also  a.ss\ime  that  urban  renewal 
has  a  {jcculiar  mystique — some  people  s<jme- 
how  have  a  vision  of  a  better  city  through 
urban  renewal,  more  attractive,  more  con- 
venient, and  so  on.  Now,  as  long  as  that 
mystique  exists  you  find  in  city  after  city 
[xjlitlcal  accepumcc  of  urban  renewal.  But 
this  Is  before  urlx\n  renewal  actually  gets 
achieved.  The  resvUts  of  urban  renewal  lye 
still  to  be  assessed  As  you  say,  fly  In  a  heli- 
copter and  you  see  little  urban  renewal. 
Now.  since  this  Is  so.  the  political  acceptance 
of  course  Is  a  syniliollc  rather  than  a  real 
one,  because  as  so^iu  as  people  begin  facing 
the  implications  of  urban  renewal,  I  think 
that  the  supixirt  will  wither  and  turn  in 
considerable  mea.'^ure  to  hostility  unless  the 
area  to  be  cleared  has  through  market  forces 
become  meaningless  to  anybody." 

Professor  Meverson  Is  not  alone  in  this 
view.  Dr.  David  Wallace,  a  professor  of  city 
planning  at  the  University  of  Pennsvlvanui, 
recently  stilted: 

"One  thing  Is  sure,  in  almost  every  In- 
stance where  and  when  the  public  and  their 
elected  representatives  understand  the  full 
implications  of  our  urban  renewal  efforts, 
they  object.  Politicians  are  beginning  to 
say,  "Let's  go  easy.  Don't  rock  the  boat. 
Let's  let  the  dust  settle."  The  initial  luster 
of  a  little-understood  program  has  now 
worn  off.  The  hard  and  politically  un- 
palatable realities  of  costs,  taxes,  and  dis- 
placement stare  them  in  the  face," 

By  the  end  of  1963  this  resistance  was 
becinnlng  to  intensify.  Tlie  following  view 
was  expressed  by  James  Q.  Wilson,  director 
of  the  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of 
MIT  and  Harvard 

"Tlie  growth  of  neighborhood  resistance 
to  urban  renewal  has  been  gradual  and  cu- 
mulative. Many  of  the  earliest  redevelop- 
ment i^rojects  were  completed  with  little 
organized  opjxisltlon.  Somehow,  however, 
people  have  learned  from  the  experience  of 
others,  and  today,  in  cities  which  have  been 
engat;ed  in  renewal  for  several  years,  the 
planners  often  find  prospective  renewfd  areas 
ready  and  waiting  for  them,  organized  to  the 
teeth." 

Wlio  wants  urban  renewal?  Certainly  not 
the  lower-income  groups — they  get  displaced 
from  their  homes  to  make  way  for  the  mod- 
ern apartments  they  cannot  afford  to  rent. 
It  is  hard  to  know  whether  the  middle  class 
is  much  concerned  with  the  changes  that 
have  pccurred  In  the  cities.  Of  course,  they 
care  somewhat:  almost  everyone  would  agree 
that  a  beautiful,  clean  city  Is  preferable  to 
an  unattractive,  dirty  one.  But  their  degree 
of  concern  can  be  determined  by  asking  how 
much  they  would  give  up  of  what  they  have 
or  hope  to  have  in  order  to  realize  the  goals 
of  urban  renewal.  The  achievement  of 
these  goals  wcnild  make  it  necessary  for  peo- 
ple to  allocate  a  much  larger  share  of  their 
Income  to  someone  else's  housing  and  public 
facilities.  There  has  been  little  indication 
of  a  strong  desire  to  do  this  in  the  past,  and 
it  seems  doubtful  that  their  values  will 
change  significantly  during  the  next  10  to 
20  years. 

Then  wJio  is  behind  the  tremendous  push 
for  urban  renewal?  Raymond  Vernon,  for- 
mer director  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Region  Study,  has  si)eculated  that  the  main 
stimulus  for  urban  renewal  comes  from  two 
elite  groups— the  wealthy  elite  and  the  in- 
tellectual elite.  Both  groups  have  strong 
economic  and  social  attachments  to  the  cen- 
tral city.  And  they  are  In  a  position  to  at- 
tempt to  maintain  these  attachments  despite 
the  desires  and  wishes  of  the  nonelite 
Members  of  these  elite  groups  Include  finan- 
cial Institutions,  newspapers,  department 
stores,  owners  of  downtown  real  estate,  aca- 
demic Intellectuals,  city  planners,  city  poli- 
ticians, and  othen  who  have  a  strong  stake 
In  the  maintenance  and  Improvement  of  the 
city  as  they  see  it  today. 
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In  general,  ■Vernon's  proposition  appears 
to  be  reasonable.  There  Is  a  general  feeling 
among  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  that 
the  Federal  urban  renewal  program  Is  at- 
tempting to  revitalize  run-down  areas  of 
cities  and  help  the  people  living  In  these 
areas.  But  our  examination  of  what  the 
program  actually  does  indicates  that  It  re- 
vitalizes rundown  areas  of  cities  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  people  who  do  not  live  In 
rundown  areas.  A  bard,  searching  look 
should  be  taken  at  the  following  question: 
Is  the  Federal  urban  renewal  program  ef- 
fectively creating  new  urban  communities 
consisting  of  people  whose  level  of  Income 
is  higher,  whose  skin  Is  whiter,  and  whose 
social  characteristics  are  more  desirable  than 
those  of  the  former  residents? 
Beliefs  and  facts 
Certain  beliefs  and  convictions  about  the 
Federal  urban  renewal  program  have  been 
quite  persistent.  These  benefits  concern  the 
scope  and  nature  of  the  problems  that  urban 
renewal  purports  to  solve  and  the  extent 
and  significance  of  the  contribution  f  at 
urban  renewal  makes.  In  an  effort  to  clear 
away  some  of  the  haze  that  surrounds  the 
program,  beliefs  concerning  some  of  the  most 
Important  parU  of  the  program  have  been 
placed  In  Juxtaposition  with  the  best  avail- 
able facts  and  estimates.  Reading  down  the 
left-hand  column  of  beliefs  leads  one  almost 
Inescapably  to  the  seemingly  logical  conclu- 
sion that  the  Federal  tu-ban  renewal  program 
Is  desirable.  Reading  down  the  right-hand 
column  of  facts  and  estimates  leads  one  Jtist 
as  surely  to  the  more  factually  substantiated 
conclusion  that  the  Federal  urban  renewal 
program  Is  undesirable. 

Beliefs:  Housing  quality  li  the  United 
States  deterlcxrated  badly  during  the  decade 
from  1950  to  1960,  especially  In  the  major 
cities. 

Facts  and  estimates:  The  decade  from 
1960  to  1960  witnessed  what  was  probably 
the  greatest  Improvement  In  housing  qual- 
ity ever  shown  In  the  United  States.  TThls 
was  also  true  for  the  cities,  especially  the 
major  ones. 

Beliefs:  The  middle-income  group  Is  be- 
coming less  important  In  the  life  of  tiie  city, 
as  the  low-Income,  minority  groups,  and  the 
high-Income  groups  gain  In  relative  Impor- 
tance. 

Facts  and  estimates:  Middle-income  peo- 
ple today  constitute  57  percent  of  the  pecu- 
lation of  cltlee  with  over  100,000  p>opulatlon. 
Their  Importance  relative  to  low-  and  high- 
Income  groups  has  remained  essentially  un- 
changed since  1950.  Large  cities  have  a  rela- 
tively greater  share  of  the  middle-Income 
population  than  does  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Beliefs:  The  Federal  urban  renewal  jwo- 
gram  has  made  a  significant  contribution  to- 
ward solving  tlie  housing  problem,  especially 
for  low-  and  middle-Income  groups. 

Pacts  and  estimates:  The  Federal  urban 
renewal  program  has  made  It  more  difficult 
for  low-  and  middle-Income  groups  to  obtain 
housing  because  of  the  amount  of  low-rent 
housing  It  has  destroyed. 

Beliefs:  Most  of  the  new  buildings  con- 
structed In  urban  renewal  areas  are  public 
housing  for  low-Income  families. 

Facts  and  estimates:  Meet  of  the  new 
buildings  constructed  in  virban  renewal  areas 
are  high-rise  apartment  buildings  for  high- 
Income  families:  orUy  6  percent  of  the  con- 
struction is  public  housing. 

Beliefs:  The  famUles  that  are  required  to 
move  from  their  homes  by  the  Federal  urban 
renewal  prograjn  move  Into  better  housing 
In  better  neighborhoods. 

Facts  and  estimates:  Many  of  the  families 
that  are  required  to  move  go  Into  housing  as 
bad  as  or  worse  than  their  original  homes 
In  neighborhoods  that  are  as  bad  or  worse 
than  their  original  neighborhoods.  And  they 
often  pay  higher  rents  at  the  new  location. 


Beliefs:  Urban  renewal  helps  poor  people, 
especially  those  from  minority  groups. 

Facts  and  estimates:  Urban  renewal  helps 
upper  income  people  and  a  few  elite  groups. 
It  hurts  low-lnoome  people,  especially  those 
from  minority  groups. 

Beliefs:  Urban  renewal  does  not  affect 
one   racial   group   more   than    any   other. 

Facu  and  estimates:  Over  60  percent  of 
the  people  forced  to  move  are  either  Negroes. 
Puerto  Rlcans,  or  members  of  other  minority 

groups. 

Beliefs:  The  Federal  urban  renewal  does 
not  really  affect  many  people 

Pacts  and  estimates:  In  1962.  1,665,000 
persons  had  been  or  were  about  to  be  re- 
quired to  move  from  their  homes.  If  the 
program  continues  to  expand,  more  millions 
will  be  displaced  in  the  future. 

Beliefs:  Urban  renewal  eliminates  slums 
and  prevents  the  spread  of  blight 

Facts  and  estimates:  It  is  likely  that  urban 
renewal  simply  shifts  slums  and  thus  en- 
coiu-ages  the  spread  of  slums  and  blight. 

Beliefs:  Urban  renewal  generates  a  large 
Increase  in  the  tax  revenues  of  the  city. 

Pacts  and  estinmtea:  So  far.  urban  re- 
newal may  have  caused  a  decrease  in  cities' 
tax  revenues.  Indications  are  that  the 
chances  of  tirban  renewal  Increasing  tax 
revenues  are  small,  and  if  they  do  increase. 
It  Is  likely  that  the  Increase  wlU  be  slight. 

Beliefs:  Urban  renewal  plays  an  Impcwtant 
role  in  the  economy  of  the  United  States; 
Its  role  In  the  economy  of  cities  Is  very 
important. 

Facts  and  estimates:  Urban  renewal  plays 
an  Insignificant  role  in  the  economy  of  the 
United  States;  Its  role  In  the  economy  of 
cities  is  slightly  greater,  but  still  insig- 
nificant. 

Beliefs:  If  It  had  not  been  for  the  Federal 
urban  renewal  program,  the  new  buildings 
erected  on  urban  renewal  sites  would  not 
have  been  built  within  the  city. 

Facts  and  estimates:  It  is  estimated  that 
50  percent  of  the  new  construction  put  up 
on  urban  renewal  sites  wotild  have  been  put 
up  elsewhere  in  the  city,  even  if  the  Federal 
urban  renewal  program  had  not  existed. 

Beliefs:  The  private  construction  put  up 
In  urban  renewal  areas  Is  wholly  financed 
by  private  lending  Institutions. 

Pacts  and  estimates:  Approxunately  35 
percent  of  the  private  construction  In  urban 
renewal  areas  has  been  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government  through  one  of  its 
agencies,  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association. 

Beliefs:  Most  of  the  money  used  for  urban 
renewal  comes  from  private  sources.  For 
every  $1  contributed  by  the  Gkjvernment 
private  Interests  Invest  about  $4. 

Pacts  and  estimates:  A  large  part  of  the 
money  used  for  urban  renewal  comes  from 
the  Government.  For  every  $1  contributed 
by  the  Government  In  the  form  of  grants 
and  loans,  private  Interests  invest  about  $1, 
not  $4. 

Beliefs:  A  typical  urban  renewal  project 
only  takes  a  lew  years  to  complete. 

Facts  and  estimates:  Urban  renewal  takes 
a  very  long  time.  The  tjrplcal  project  takes 
almost  12  years  to  complete. 

Beliefs:  Urban  renewal  construction  is 
profitable  for  private  developers. 

Facts  and  estimates:  So  far  the  private 
developers  have  not  made  much  money.  The 
potential  profit  is  there,  but  they  have  been 
unable  to  tap  It. 

Beliefs:  Rehabilitation  Is  superior  to  re- 
development. People  are  not  required  to 
move  from  their  homes,  it  does  not  cost  as 
much,  and  it  Is  fairly  easy  to  accomplish. 

Facts  and  estimates:  Rehabilitation  has 
most  of  the  same  consequences  as  redevelop- 
ment. People  are  required  to  move  from 
their  homes  either  becavise  they  cannot  af- 


ford to  rehabUltate  them,  or  because  they  do 
not  want  to  reh&bUlUte  them.  Relatively 
large  amounts  of  public  subsidy  are  neces- 
sary, and  the  administration  of  the  program 
is  ccHnplex  and  time  consuming.  It  seems 
doubtful  that  any  significant  progress  will 
be  made  In  this  area. 

Beliefs:  TTie  constitutionality  of  the  Fed- 
eral urban  renewal  program  has  been  estab- 
lished beyond  question. 

Facts  and  estimates:  The  constitutionality 
of  the  Federal  urban  renewal  program  Is  still 
an  open  issue,  and  a  strong  case  can  be  made 
that  It  is  not  constitutional. 

Beliefs:  Urban  renewal  is  definitely  in  the 
public  interest;  that  is,  its  net  result  is 
"good"  when  looked  at  from  the  national 
viewpoint. 

Facts  and  estimates:  It  has  never  been 
clearly  established  that  tirban  renewal  is  in 
the  public  Interest.  In  fact,  a  strong  argu- 
ment can  be  made  that  It  is  not  In  the  public 
Interest. 

Beliefs:  The  acceptance  of  tiie  tirban  re- 
newal program  has  been  widespread,  and  the 
politicians  are  only  responding  to  the  desires 
of  the  people. 

Facts  and  estimates:  Pew  Individuals  know- 
any  of  the  consequences  of  urban  renewal. 
Widespread  ignorance  of  the  program  and 
apathy  toward  it  have  been  Interpreted  as 
widespread  acceptance.  Believing  this,  the 
politicians  have  been  quick  to  accept  argu- 
ments for  tirban  renewal  presented  by  a  few 
elite  groups. 

The  preceding  beliefs  indicate  that  the  net 
results  of  the  Federal  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram have  been  favorable. 

The  preceding  facts  and  estimates  Indicate 
that  the  net  results  of  the  Federal  urban 
renewal  program  have  been  unfavorable. 


Statement  by  Senator  Gaibome  Pell  Re- 
garding the  Eif  htfa  AaniTersary  of  the 
Hnnfarian  RcYoIation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLAIBORNE  PELL 

OF   BBODK    XBLAKD 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  PET  J..  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution  of  October  23,  1956. 

The  Hungarian  Freedom  F^hters  are 
holding  their  commemoration  of  this  an- 
niversary in  New  York  City.  Their  or- 
ganization, the  Hungarian  October  23 
Movement,  Inc.,  is  under  the  excellent 
leadership  of  Odon  Pongratz,  president, 
and  Erno  Hoka,  secretary  general. 

As  one  who  served  with  the  Inter- 
national Rescue  Committee  on  the  Hvm- 
garian  border  during  those  tragic  and 
yet  inspirational  days  of  October  1956, 
I  am  personally  aware  of  the  magnificent 
spirit  of  courage  demonstrated  by  the 
Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters — a  spirit 
which  continues  to  give  the  free  world  an 
abiding  faith  in  steadfast  valor  and  de- 
termination. 

As  we  ourselves  oppose  the  forces  of 
tyranny,  the  Hungarian  Freedom  Fight- 
ers exemplify  those  Qualities  which  are 
deeply  significant  to  the  future  of  man- 
kind. 
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October  20 


AltoB,  III.,  ETeainf  Telefrapk  Endoncs 
Johnson  for  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARIECS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  nxiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lead 
editorial  In  the  Alton,  111..  Evening  Tele- 
graph, of  recent  date,  endorses  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  for  President. 

Basically  a  Republican  newspaper,  in 
the  words  of  Editor  Paul  S.  Cousley,  the 
Evening  Telegraph  supports  President 
Johnson  because  of  his  "vast  experience 
and  competence." 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say  : 

We  reject  the  "fear"  preaching  of  both 
Senator  Golowatix  and  his  supporters. 
•  •  *  and  this  has  been  their  principal 
theme. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  submit 
the  editorial  for  the  Record. 

What  We  Think  About  Goi.dwater 

Compared  Wfth  President  Johnson 

time  to  make  a  choice 

It's  only  4  weeks  away  from  the  day  when 
Toters  of  the  country  will  cast  their  ballots 
on  the  offlceo  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

There's  been  a  lot  of  maneuvering  around 
across  the  country  by  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines. 

Perhaps  an  alltlme  record  has  been  set  in 
earUnesa  with  which  a  number  of  larger 
city  newspapers  have  taken  stands  on  the 
Presidency. 

We  go  along  with  our  neighbor,  the  Globe- 
Democrat,  to  a  certain  extent. 

We  believe  a  newspaper,  If  It  takes  a  stand 
In  such  an  election,  shoxild  do  so  after 
thought  concentrated  enough  to  reach  a  wise 
conclusion,  and  lengthy  enough  to  demon- 
strate It  Isn't  going  off  half-cocked. 

Too,  sudden  turns  can  come  in  campaigns. 
Occurrences  no  one  could  foresee  several 
months  ahead  often  have  a  habit  of  coming 
up,  and  should  be  given  serious  consideration. 

We  would,  for  Instance,  hardly  merit  the 
faith  of  our  readers  If,  after  we  had  taken  a 
stand  during  July  In  the  presidential  race, 
a  major  expos*  should  be  made  Involving  the 
candidates  we  8uppx>rtad.  We  would  be  In 
the  position — at  least  In  our  readers'  minds — 
of  having  to  defend  the  candidate  regardless 
of  this  development.  He  ml^ht  well  deserve 
the  defense,  but  anything  we  could  say  would 
lose  Its  effect. 

The  Telegraph  for  long  has  been  basically 
a  Republican  newspaper,  though  we  have 
supported  enough  area  Democrat  candidates 
to  have  won  the  prefix  "Independent," 

We  didn't  fancy  Senator  Barry  Ooldwater 
from  the  start.  His  ruthless  takeover  of  the 
Republican  convention  and  the  expressed 
attitude  of  his  supp<jrter8  against  all  opposi- 
tion was.  If  anything,  more  dictatorial  than 
anjrthlng  we've  noted  through  our  own  ob- 
servational years  over  conventions.  It  was 
a  warning. 

So  was  the  apparent  attttude  of  the  dele- 
gates and  pro-GoLDWATER  participants  toward 
news  media. 

We  have  seen  this  kind  of  zealot  at  work  at 
close  range  before  this. 

Senator  Ooldwatek  Insisted  he  wouldn't 
be  bound  by  the  radical  fringe  extremists,  but 
was  wishy-washy  toward  them,  even  though 
he  knew  he  couldn't  have  driven  them  away 
into  the  Democratic  ranks  if  hed   tried. 

Maybe  we  should  have  taken  our  stand 
at  that  time.    We  dldnt. 


Instead,  we  wanted  to  give  the  Senator  a 
chance  to  do  something  or  say  something 
that  would  Indicate  the  first  impression  of 
him  was  erroneous. 

We've  been  waiting  a  long,  long  time. 

Many  of  our  other  newspaper  friends  have 
said  what  we  would  have  said  about  the 
Senator. 

They  have  made  citations  of  actions,  state- 
ments. 

Maybe  the  New  Yprk  Herald-Tribune, 
which  has  been  Republican,  It  pKslnts  out, 
for  longer  than  the  Republican  Party  has 
existed,  carried  the  most  succinct  summary. 

The  H-T,  as  we  do,  pointed  out  it  had  been 
waiting  disappointedly  for  Baxrt  to  do  some- 
thing or  say  something  that  would  provide 
a  reason  for  support  and  that  would  Indi- 
cate Its  fears  were  unfounded. 

But,  It  concludes,  "He  didn't." 

"At  every  step  of  the  post  nomination  way, 
two  things  became  ever  more  evident:  (1) 
TTiat  Senator  GoLDWATiai,  for  all  his  obvious 
sincerity,  simply  does  not  have  the  combina- 
tion of  personal  talents  necessary  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States;  and  (2) 
That  his  course,  if  pursued  as  he  has  pursued 
It,  would  wreck  not  only  the  Republican 
Party  but  the  two-party  system." 

Like  the  H-T.  we  say  a  kind  word  for  Pres- 
ident Johnson  "with  our  eyes  open  and  our 
fingers  crossed."  But  we  have  to  go  with 
L.BJ.  in  view  of  his  vast  experience  and 
competence. 

We  have  our  own  personal  reasons,  too — 
reasons  we  fear  the  press  to  date  has  either 
been  too  unobservant  to  see,  or  too  cautious 
to  speak  out  on. 

We  reject  the  "fetir"  preaching  of  both 
Senator  Ooldwater  and  his  Bupjxjrters — and 
this   has   been   their   principal   theme. 

Nevertheless,  we  hof)e  we  will  be  excused 
for  voicing  an  apprehension  of  our  own: 

That  If  the  Senator  had  his  way,  the  free 
press  and  relatively  free  news  media  of  the 
Nation  would  not  be  free  much  longer. 

Barry  has  demonstrated  all  too  frequently 
his  outright  apprehension  over  the  way  these 
media  might  treat  blm.  And  this  has  boiled 
over  into  his  own  private  interpretation  of 
the  way  they  have  treated  him,  despite  the 
fact  the  Democrats  have  consistently  accused 
the  newspapers  of  being  predominantly  Re- 
publican. 

He  has  shied  way  from  the  media  when  he 
could;  castigated  them  when  he  felt  he  had 
to;  and.  when  completely  cornered,  reinter- 
preted what  they  quoted  him  as  saying  In  a 
manner  that  could  leave  no  doubt  he  didn't 
feel  he  was  understood.  Many  of  his  lower 
echelon  spokesmen  now  have  been  demon- 
strating the  same  technique.  We  can  view 
thla  only  as  a  studied  program  to  erode  pub- 
lic faltli  In  the  constituted  media  of  infor- 
mation. 

¥\3T  long  he  has  further  Inferred  a  malign- 
ing of  the  news  media  by  resorting  to  other 
channels  through  which  to  get  his  story  to 
the  public. 

His  supporters  have  sought  to  unsettle 
faith  of  the  public  through  issuance  of  the 
little  "Inside"  news  sheets  that  claim  their 
authority  from  a  Washington  postmark,  then 
proceed  to  put  tfigethcr  pinpointed  selections 
fr<:)m  such  .sources  as  the  Congrfssional 
Record  and  other  raw  materials. 

The  sheets  p)erhaps  got  their  Individual 
points  across,  but  In  the  process  also  ac- 
complished their  main  objective;  An  Infer- 
ence that  their  readers  shouldn't  trust  the 
constituted  media;  that  the  sheets  were  the 
only  genuine  truthbearers. 

To  add  further  to  this  impression,  the 
Ooldwater  backers  got  an  early  start  in 
the  use  of  books — having  learned,  from  ob- 
serving the  John  Birch  Society's  operation, 
what  prestige  books  could  give  their  argu- 
ments In  a  day  when  the  newspai>er.  radio, 
and  television  have  come  to  be  taken  for 
granted    and    sometimes    become    confusing 


because  of  the  very  impartiality  they  all  too 
often  are  accused  of  violating. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  arguments 
against  President  Johnson. 

Primary  among  these  right  now  Is  one 
that  he's  a  Just  plain  crook. 

We  have  heard  these  arguments  against 
every  President  tlMt  has  occupied  the  White 
House.  And  we  grant  that  anyone  on  his 
way  up  in  the  political  world  must  sooner  or 
later  develop  some  scar  tissue  on  his  reputa- 
tion. 

One  of  the  books  tells  of  Johnson's  fast 
rise  In  Texas. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Senator  Golowatxx's 
biographer,  as  we  published  the  series,  also 
paid  tribute  to  Barry's  phenomenal  and  sur- 
prising rise  In  Arizona. 

We  would  far  rather  have  In  the  White 
House — and  In  foreign  nations  negotiating 
ticklish  problems  with  spokesmen  for  other 
countries — a  man  acquainted  as  Mr.  Johnson 
is  with  the  Infighting  of  world  and  natlonej 
fxilltlcs  than  a  man  whose  very  speech  dem- 
onstrates  new  facets  of  diplomatic  naivete. 

It  is  no  pleasure  to  find  oneself  forced  Into 
a  position  where  he  seems  to  be  deserting 
an  old  and  honored  cause  to  which  he  has 
been  long  loyal. 

Actually,  we  feel  we're  doing  the  loyal 
thing  by  the  Republican  Party. 

We  fear  4  years  under  a  "President  Gold- 
water  "  would  discredit  the  Republican  Party 
Into  a  state  of  nonexistence. 

Perhaps  the  United  States  could  stirvlTe, 
even  In  the  present-day  dog-eat-dog  world 
which  Barrt  Just  doesn't  seem  to  under- 
stand. 


The  GOP  Coald  End  Iti  Lonf  and 
Honorable  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  sensi- 
ble men  of  both  of  our  major  political 
parties  are  worried  these  days.  They 
do  riot  worry  so  much  that  Senator 
Ooldwater  will  win;  what  thoughtful 
men  worry  about  most  is  the  demise  of 
the  moderate  two-party  system  eis  we 
have  known  it  in  our  Nation. 

In  my  opinion.  Perry  Swisher  is  one 
of  our  country's  outstanding  journalists. 
Since  he  also  serves  as  the  Republican 
State  senator  for  Bannock  County  in 
Idaho,  it  is  natural  that  I  sometimes  dis- 
agree with  him.  However,  whether  I 
differ  with  him  or  not,  I  always  have  the 
utmost  respect  for  his  Intellectual  hon- 
esty and  ability. 

Before  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention. Mr.  Swisher  wrote  an  article 
entitled  "The  GOP  Could  End  Its  Long 
and  Honorable  Life."  which.  I  believe, 
de.serves  the  attention  of  every  thought- 
ful American.  Mr.  Swisher  writes  as  a 
loyal  Republican  and  American,  a  man 
deeply  concerned  about  the  future  of  his 
party  and  his  country.  The  following 
passages  of  his  article  are  especially 
worthy  of  careful  consideration: 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  express  the  depth.'^ 
of  my  dismay  as  a  Republican  in  this  summer 
of  1964.  The  party  born  to  assert  that  con- 
viction against  Whig  cowardice  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Impasse  seems  to  be  ready  to  renounce 
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that  legacy  as  If  the  cause  no  longer  existed 

As  an  Idahoan  I'm  told  the  ascendancy  of 
Ooldwater  is  a  case  of  eastern  Republicans 
waiting  too  long,  a  case  of  playing  It  too 
cool  a  case  of  delayed  reaction  to  the  East's 
imposition  of  Elsenhower  over  Taft  in  1952. 
Any  truth  in  that  analysis  doesn't  make  the 
impending  nomination  of  Goi.dwater  any 
easier   to  accept. 

When  told  most  Republicans  are  for  him, 
I  deny  that.  When  told  "we  know  where  he 
stands  •  I  can  prove  that  we  no  longer  know. 
Told  that  people  have  turned  to  Ooldwater 
to  put  en  end  to  "big  government"  1  can't 
get  these  advisers  to  renounce  the  newer 
parts  of  that  government  on  which  they 
themselves  happen  to  rely.  When  I  am 
told  that  resentment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
will  elect  Ooldwater.  that  Is  something  I 
can  confidently  deny 

Measure  any  law  safeguarding  personal 
freedom  against  the  words  expressed  this 
year  by  the  candidate-apparent  of  the  party 
of  Lincoln:  The  proposed  public  accomo- 
dations law  "Is  an  Invitation  to  Improper 
Interference  by  the  Federal  Government  with 
the  right  of  assembly  and  the  use  of  private 
property.  It  could  open  the  door  to  a  police- 
state  system  of  enforcement  that  would 
eventually   threaten   the  liberty   of  all. 

"No  matter  how  we  try,  we  cannot  pass  a 
IhW  that  will  make  you  like  me  or  me  like 
you.  The  key  to  racial  and  religious  toler- 
ance lies  not  in  laws  alone  but.  ultimately, 
In  the  hearts  of  men  "  So  speaks  Gold- 
water. 

What  do  we  do  then  with  the  hearts  of 
men  who  beat,  burn,  and  kill  before  they  will 
honor  the  rights  of  assembly  and  privacy 
for  a  minority?  How  far  must  we  safe- 
guard their  dislikes?  Their  hate?  Expres.sed 
in  homicide,  arson,  and  terrorism  is  bigotry 
to  be  held  sacred  adn  secure  with  States 
rights  as  the  shield? 

If  It  becomes  the  Republican  Party's  posi- 
tion that  a  man  must  be  liked  to  enjoy  the 
protection  of  the  law,  then  the  party  will  be 
presumed  to  be  dead — of  a  wotind  self-in- 
flicted after  a  long  and  honorable  life  It 
must  not  happen.     But  It  may. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Swisher's  challenging 
article,  which  appeared  in  the  July  1 
issue  of  the  Lewiston.  Idaho,  Morning 
Tribune,  Inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a5  follows : 

The  GOP  CovLD  End  Its  Long  and  Honorabi  e 

Life 

(By  Perry  .Swisher) 

It  Is  hard  for  me  to  express  the  depths  of 
my  dismay  as  a  Republican  In  this  summer 
of  1964.  The  party  born  to  assert  that  con- 
viction against  Whig  cowardice  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Impasse  seems  to  be  ready  to  renounce 
that  legacy  as  If  the  cause  no  longer  existed. 

As  an  Idahoan  I'm  told  the  ascendancy 
of  Ooldwater  is  a  case  of  eastern  Republi- 
cans waiting  too  long,  a  case  of  playing  it 
too  cool,  a  case  of  delayed  reaction  to  the 
East's  imposition  of  Elsenhower  over  Taft 
In  1952.  Any  truth  In  that  analysis  doesn't 
make  the  impending  nomination  of  Gold- 
water  any  easier  to  accept. 

When  told  moet  Republicans  are  for  him. 
I  deny  that.  When  told  "we  know  where  he 
stands"  I  can  prove  that  we  no  longer  know. 
Told  that  people  have  turned  to  Goldwater 
to  put  an  end  to  "big  government"  I  can't 
get  these  advisers  to  renounce  the  newer  parts 
of  that  government  on  which  they  them- 
selves happen  to  rely.  When  I  am  told  that 
resentment  of  the  civil  rights  act  will  elect 


Goldwater,   that   is  somethlne  I  can  confi- 
dently deny. 

Measure  any  law  safeguarding  personal 
freedom  against  the  words  expressed  this 
year  by  the  candidate-apparent  of  the  party 
of  Lincoln :  The  proposed  public  accommoda- 
tlons  law  "is  an  invitation  to  Improper  inter- 
ference by  the  Federal  Government  with  the 
right  of  assembly  and  the  use  of  private 
property.  It  cotild  open  the  door  to  a  police- 
state  system  of  enforcement  that  would  even- 
tually threaten  the  liberty  of  all. 

•No  matter  how  we  try,  we  cannot  pass  a 
law  that  will  make  you  like  me  or  me  like 
you.  The  key  to  racial  and  religious  toler- 
ance lies  not  In  laws  alone  but,  ultimately, 
in  the  hearts  of  men."    So  speaks  Goldwater. 

What  do  we  do  then  with  the  hearts  o' 
men  who  beat,  burn,  and  kill  before  they  will 
honor  the  rights  of  assembly  and  privacy  for 
a  minority?  How  far  must  we  safeguard 
their  dislikes?  Their  hate?  Expressed  In 
homicide,  arson,  and  terrorism  Is  bigotry  to 
be  held  sacred  and  secure,  with  States'  rights 
as  the  shield? 

•  •  •  >  ■ 

If  it  becomes  the  Republican  Party  s  posi- 
tion that  a  man  must  be  liked  to  enjoy  the 
protection  of  the  law,  then  the  party  will  be 
presumed  to  be  dead — of  a  wound  self-in- 
flicted after  a  long  and  honorable  life  It 
must  not  happen.    But  It  may. 


Mrs.  Anna  Strojny 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs. 
Anna  Strojny,  one  of  my  constituents, 
IS  one  of  the  truly  sincere  patriots  of  this 
Nation.  She  has  demonstrated  a  sincere 
dedication  to  freedom.  I  have  never 
known  such  a  great  lady  or  such  an  in- 
dividual who  more  personifies  the  mean- 
ing of  citizen  than  this  noble  woman 
whom  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  repre- 
sent in  Congress.  Although  an  invalid 
for  several  years,  this  has  not  in  any  way 
impeded  her  efforts  to  help  othei-s. 

Since  1950,  this  wonderful  woman  has 
helped  more  than  12,000  Immigrants 
through  her  unselfish  efforts  and  ad- 
herence to  American  ideals  and  she  has 
been  decorated  for  her  inspiring  con- 
tributions to  foster  Americanism. 

EKiring  World  War  n,  Mrs.  Strojny 
-sold  more  than  $1  million  in  war  bonds 
and  found  time  to  serve  as  president  of 
a  unit  of  the  Mothers  of  World  War  n. 
She  was  also  active  in  the  Red  Cross, 
and  infantile  paralysis  fundraising 
drives,  has  help>ed  the  deaf,  the  blind 
and  the  aged  become  citizens.  She  once 
conducted  citizenship  classes  for  as  many 
as  600  p>ersons.  Her  work  is  now  on  a 
smaller  scale,  but  certainly  no  less  use- 
ful. She  exemplifies  the  very  essence 
of  all  that  makes  America  a  great  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  lady  is  a  dedicated 
American  who  has  devoted  her  life  to 
helping  others  and  I  have  always  found 
her  to  be  charming,  and  full  of  vitality. 


Mrs.  Strojny  is  still  on  the  job — in  a 
wheelchair.  It  is  my  hope  that  God 
may  grant  that  she  may  continue  her 
splendid  service  to  her  country  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  Sjjeaker,  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  Times  Home  Newspa- 
pers— Lemer  Newspapers  of  Chicago — 
naming  Mrs.  Strojny  "April  Woman-of- 
the-Month"  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  article  follows : 

Mrs.  Strojny  Goes  to  Washington   To 
Lobby 

Times  Home  newspapers  "Woman  of  the 
Month"  for  April  Is  the  subject  of  a  compli- 
mentary letter  from  a  reader.  And  a  follow- 
up  on  Mrs.  Anna  Strojny's  activities  in  be- 
half of  senior  citizens 

Mrs.  Mary  Kustron,  1738  North  Mozart, 
penned  the  letter  on  Mrs.  Strojny.  2941 
North  Lowell,  whom  she  describes  as  "truly 
a  wonderful  person."     Mrs.  Kustron   wrote: 

"I  became  acquainted  with  Mrs  Anna  T, 
Strojny,  your  AjM-il  of  the  Month  Woman 
through  a  relative  of  mine.  She  is  truly  a 
wonderful  person.  I  am  enclosing  a  news- 
paper clipping  regarding  her. 

"Enclosed  Is  a  poem,  so  fitting  and  dedi- 
cated to  Mrs.  Stronjy,  who  is  always  doing 
for  and  thinking  of  others." 

The  p'oem,  dedicated  to  Mrs  Strojny  fol- 
lows : 

"others 

"Lord,  lielp  me  live  from  day  to  day 
In  such  a  self-forgetful  way. 
That  even  when  I  kneel  to  pray. 
My  prayer  shall  be  for  'Others. ' 

"Help  me  in  all  the  work  I  do. 
To  ever  be  sincere  and  true. 
And  know  that  all  I  do  for  You 
Must  needs  t>e  done  for  'Others.' 
"Let  self  be  crucified  and  slain 

And  burled  deep;  and  all  in  vain 
May  efforts  be  to  rise  again 
Unless  to  live  for  'Others.' 
'And   when  my  work  on   earth   is   done. 
And  my  new  work  In  Heaven "s  begun. 
May  I  forget  the  crowns  I've  won. 
While  thinking  still  of  'Others 
"   Others.'  Lord,  yes,  'Others.' 
Let  this  my  motto  be. 
Help  me  to  live  for  others. 
That  I  may  live  like  Thee." 

The  newspaper  clipping  was  from  the 
September  15  Chicago  American  with  a 
Washington,  D.C.  dateline  and  described 
Mrs.  Strojny  as  a  fighter  for  the  medicare 
bill. 

The  story  detailed  Mrs.  Strojny's  organiz- 
ing efforts  as  a  leader  In  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens.  She  heads  the  Po- 
lish-American Senior  Citizens  Council  of 
Chicago. 

AflUicted  with  arthritis,  she  must  use  a 
walker  to  get  around.  Mrs.  Strojny  flew  to 
the  Capital  to  lobby  for  the  medicare  bill. 


Manpower  Development  and  Traininc  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  omoir 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

S<Uwrda9,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  widespread  Interest  In  my  State 
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In  the  retraining  programs  undertaken 
as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  In 
the  2  years  of  its  operation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to- 
gether with  attachments  showing  the 
manpower  development,  retraining,  and 
research  activities  which  have  taken 
place  In  Oregon  through  June  30,  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  DEPARTME^^r  or  Labor, 

Office  or  the  Secretart, 

Washington. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Because  of  wide- 
spread Interest  In  retraining  programs  for 
the  unemployed,  I  am  forwarding  to  you  the 
enclosed  summary  of  activity  In  your  State 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act. 

The  act  has  Just  celebrated  Its  second 
anniversary  In  operation.  It  has  provided  a 
constructive  solution  to  many  unemployed 
citizens  of  the  Nation — to  th.»se  who  have 
lost  Jobs  through  technological  change  and 
to  those  lacking  the  skills  needed  In  today's 
labor  market. 

The  program  authorized  by  the  act  re- 
quires the  cooperation  of  local.  Stale,  and 
Federal  officials  as  well  as  that  of  private 
citizens.  FYjr  th.18  reason  our  story  of  ac- 
complishment Is  one  In  which  we  can  all 
take  pride. 

Yours  sincerely. 

W.  WUXARD  WlRTZ. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

Manpower  development,  retraining,  and  re- 
search activitie.s  in  Oregon — rummary 
data  cumulative  through  June  30,   1964 

PROGRAM  APPROVALS  TO  DATE 


PROJECTS  APPROVED  UNDKR  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINLNO  ACT  TIIUOUGH 

Jl °NK  30.  1U64 


TrMnew 

and 

Indi- 
viduals 
iierved 

Esti- 
mated 
cost 

.Num- 
ber of 
project.1 

Total      

aoo 

SI,  MS.  413 

28 

Retraining  projects 

WW' 

1,(H«,412 

28 

Mimpowar     Develop- 
ment and  Trainlnc 
Act: 

Institutional. 

on-the-job 

Experimental   and 
demonstration 

937 

3U 

l,orj«,  458 
11,064 

76 
2 

Manr>ower  research  proj- 
ects  

\  X  X 

Prrcent 
Participation  as  a  perwnt  of  US.  retraining  ap- 
provals: 

Trainees a  4 

Kunds.. .4 

State  unemployment  (1963i  as  a  percent  of  U.S. 

total      -     _       .  .9 

State  work  force  (1963)  aa  a  percent  of  U.S.  total  .  I.  0 

SUMMARY    DATA    rO«    PEOJECTS    COMPLETED 
THROUGH    DEa    31,    1003 

Enrolled  Incompleted  projects 22.^ 

I'ercent  completed 90.  3 

I»rof)outs 22 

Completed 203 

?:niploy»d S9.  2 

Training-related  Jobs 76.  8 

Son  tratnlnjt-related  Jobs 4.9 

Dropped -out -training  related. 7.4 

I'nemployed 9.4 

Other  (Includlnj  awaltlnc  referral L  5 


I,abor  market  area  or 
county 

Oocupalional  goal 

Approved 

Project 

No. 

Duration 
;  weeks) 

Trainees 

or  iwrsooj 

serviced 

Total 
funds 

3OO.V0OO 

msTrriTioNAi. 
.Astoria .  

Foresltr  aid 

89 

» 

306,636 

Hend            

Aulnniot'ilpst'rvlre  station  attendant 

4212  000 

30 
40 
2S 
W 

34  079 

4217.  (100 

do 

Clerk,  gi'iicrai  ollice                                  

61  :no 

MSA.  uon 

do 11 

Fore9t«r  aid .....              

as 

H8,flU3 

3011  000 

do 

62.651 

Total(4)        

106 

227,303 

Eiijj»*ne 

Dental  a.i.slstant 

4214.  nno 

20 
28 

M  907 

30U3.  (JdO 

..  do 

ForestiT  aid 

a 

73,543 

Total  (Z)    

4S 

ao 
ao 

25 

12R,050 

42o«.  non 

Mf.lford 

Farmhand,  fruit  (orchard  primer) 

2 

2.4^ 

42K  >»*) 

North  lliHid 

.North  Mciid-Coog  Bay 

Ontario       

Clirk-stiTioerapher 

31   VW 

3007.  (NX) 

FortstiT  ill  1 

b2 

99.  43M 

Farmhand,  ppncral 

4'.M3.  «10 

18 
40 

84.353 

3<«i'J.  IIOU 

ilo 

Tractor  oin'rator 

30 

73,420 

Total  (2) 

85 

127,773 

Pt'ndU''ton 

All-rounrt-farm  oiwrator 

42i.*i.  noo 

78 
IS 
an 
an 
25 
48 

17.  V,-7 

4210.  noo 

do    

Atitnmohllr?»'rvi<v-stHtlon  attendant 

12.73JI 

420U  lUO 

do 

do 

Clerk.  i»!'ii<T:il  iiHii'p                   

20 
3 

ft) 
12 

20.  .127 

3i  HIV  (100 

F  urn  (■■luiiirni'iit  <>i.icrutor 

7.  422 

3oii«-(«lO 

do 

ForfKiiT  ;ii  1  ... 

91,063 

4.117.  (XIO 

do 

P>'.  1  lii,iir:c-  aid 

26.215 

Total  («)   

230 

175.222 

Chambermaid 

.TirH),  Olio 

1 
18 
IH 

5 

e 

40 
flO 

60 
90 
40 

587 

4:1^.  Kill 

..  do 

Insurance  spedalLst 

.m.  579 

4:0.1. 1100 
.'Viim.  (XK) 

do 

Total  (8) 

.^ti'noi.Ta(>h<>r 

W»iU'r'wiiiiri"i».  formal ... 

39.  9gK 

».  473 

3001  000 

Wn.tiT.  fi'rmal   ... 

7.268 

290 
40 

86.908 

4206.000 

.'^alpin 

SU'noirr,ii'tier... 

»7 

36.034 

The  Dalles 

("iriienirr     

4211  nno 

4 
S3 

33 

19 

8.519 

421fi.  000 

do           

(ItTk,  Ki'iii'ral  ofHoe. . 

26,742 

Total  (2) 

63 

38,361 

Grand  total  (36) 

ON  TIIK  JOB 

Vslnria 
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Hon.  John  Letinski 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  LIBONATI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
good  friend,  Hon.  John  Lesinski,  after 
serving  seven  terms — 82d  to  88th,  Inclu- 
sive, from  1950  to  1964 — Is  leaving  the 
Congress.  The  recent  results  of  the  Mich- 
igan primary,  under  the  remapping  of 
congressional  districts,  denied  him  the 
nomination.  Thus.  John's  political  sts- 
cendancy  was  cut  off  by  the  doctrine  of 
political  improvement  for  the  Republican 
Party  controlled  Michigan  Legislature. 
In  other  States  there  are  Instances  where 
the  Democrats  have  reversed  this  action 
also. 

John  was  a  Arm  believer  In  principle — 
he  voiced  his  opinion  with  Independence 


and  a  firm  belief  that  what  he  averred 
was  true,  and  he  was  not  afraid  to  say 
it.  He  wore  his  heart  on  his  sleeve  re- 
flecting the  sensitive  nature  of  his  en- 
tire being.  He  was  sincere,  candid,  and 
earnest  in  his  personal  relationships,  as 
well  as  in  his  political  convictions. 

He  did  not  like  to  be  "managed,"  yet 
respected  party  leadership  for  harmo- 
nious and  decisive  action. 

He  was  quiet  and  gentle  in  his  de- 
meanor toward  others,  as  well  as  kindly 
and  considerate. 

His  handling  of  bills  in  debate  on  the 
floor  reflected  the  true  characteristics  of 
a  bom  gentleman.  It  was  an  interesting 
contrast  to  the  brazen  type  of  pugnacious 
approach  of  the  brassy  overemotional  ex- 
hibitionist who  seeks  to  hypnotize  all 
with  a  clatter  of  meaningless  oratory. 
In  his  quiet,  unobtrusive  way.  John 
passed  his  committee  bills. 

In  his  work,  he  reflected  the  same  fear- 
less courage  that  won  for  him  the  Purple 
Heart  and  citations  in  the  last  war. 


•      -J 
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John  loved  his  family— his  darling  five 
children  and  his  wife,  the  beloved  Mar- 
par  et  He  worshipped  his  dad,  a  former 
Congressman,  who  left  him  a  great  heri- 
tage John  has  earned  a  similar  right 
to  distinction  and  leaves  to  his  own  fam- 
ily a  great  heritage. 

A  political  turn  away  is  not  a  repudia- 
tion but  rather  a  change  of  course  in 
selection  that  may  represent  purely  the 
flckle  attitude  of  the  public  mind.  Every 
politician  knows  that  the  recipients  of 
public  acclaim  must  someday  move  back 
again  among  the  common  citizenry  and 
U.St  his  importance  in  anonymity  as  one 
who  was — is  not  now  but  just  a  has- 
beon.  Some  seek  to  return,  but  the  ma- 
jority are  happy  to  reminisce  in  the  glor- 
ies of  the  past^fceling  that  to  be  at 
home  among  warm  friends,  family  and 
a.s.>ociates  holds  the  greatest  blessings 
in  his  life.  May  the  good  Lord  bless  John 
and  his  family  with  happine.ss  and  pros- 
perity.   

Proposal!  for  Prosperity — Addrei!  of 
James  G.  Patton,  President,  National 
Farmers  Union 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.'VTES 
Saturday.  October  3,  1964 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  address  made 
by  President  James  G.  Patton,  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  at  the  recent 
convention  of  the  South  Dakota  Fanners 
Union. 

The  address,  outlining  new  proposals, 
policies,  and  goals  of  the  brganizations, 
is  a  thought-provoking  and  extremely 
significant  speech  by  the  man  who  first 
proposed  a  full  employment  policy  for 
the  United  States,  written  into  the  Ein- 
ployment  Act  of  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Proposals  roE  Peospebitt 
(Address  by  James  O.  Patton,  president.  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  to  the  annual  con- 
vrntlon.    South    Dakota    Farmers    Union, 
Huron,  S.  Dak.) 

One  year  ago  I  stood  here  and  spoke  to  you 
:ib<.iut  foreign  policy — saying  that  there  Is 
nothing  foreign  about  foreign  policy. 

Tonight,  our  obligation  of  Involvement 
win  center  on  certain  of  the  key  domestic 
Issues  of  our  time:  farm  policy,  poverty,  and 
full  employment. 

Here  again,  we  cannot  be  naive  about  na- 
tional problems.  There  Us  poverty  In  our  Na- 
tion, and  It  wlU  not  be  helped  by  statements 
saying  a  percentage  must  be   jxxir. 

There  Is  unemployment  In  our  Nation, 
and  It  will  not  be  alleviated  by  blaming  It 
on  low  ambitions  of  our  citizens. 

And  there  is  a  farm  Income  problem  In 
our  Nation  which  will  not  be  solved  by  the 
■  prompt  termination  of  our  farm  programs. 
I  hardly  need  to  teU  you  that  some  of  the 
most  serious  Instances  of  low  Income,  pov- 
erty, and  unemployment  are  to  be  found 
In  rural  America.  The  solution  to  rural 
problems  are.  In  part,  distinctive.    They  call 


for  selective  proposals  tmd  policies  directed 
toward  their  creeping  roots  as  well  as  for 
stepping  up  our  national  policies  and  efforts. 
Approximately  23  percent  of  our  labor 
force  live  in  rural  areas.  Their  inadequate 
job  opportunities  take  two  forms — unem- 
ployment and  underemployment. 

VVe  all  know  what  unemployment  is.  Un- 
deremployment exists  when  workers  are  em- 
ploved  in  Jobs  where  they  are  less  productive 
than  the  norm  or  average  for  their  level  of 
Rbllliy.  One  only  needs  to  look  at  the  in- 
comes or  rural  families  to  see  this  relative 
lack  of  employment  opportunities  In  rural 
areas.  The  Initial  and  most  obvious  result  of 
underemployment — which  is  our  poverty  and 
low  Income  problem  of  rural  America- — Is 
sweeping  rural  decay.  Farmers  leave  the 
land,  stores  lay  off  personnel,  shops  close,  a 
community  fades  or  dies. 

A  second  and  festering  result  of  the  unem- 
ployment problem  is  the  decrea&ed  ability  of 
these  communities  to  provide  sufficient  edu- 
cation to  develop  rural  leaders  who  could 
possibly  prevent  this  situation  from  continu- 
ing into  succeeding  generations. 

Persistent  underemplo>-ment.  unemploy- 
ment, low  farm  income  and,  thus  poverty, 
leads  not  only  to  low  educational  levels  but 
a  weakening  of  aspirations,  a  lack  of  an 
awareness  of  opportunity,  a  defeatist  attitude 
that  In  Itself  rets  as  a  drag  upon  economic 
development  and  prosperity. 

High  rviral  employment,  rural  development, 
and  rural  prosperity  in  a  well-balanced  na- 
tional economy  will  not  come  quickly  or 
easily.  But  this  is  the  basic  goal  of  Farmers 
Union.  We  are  pledged  to  the  well-being  of 
the  farm  family  and  of  all  rural  America.  We 
will  not  watch  it  decay  and  die.  This  I 
pledge. 

We  are  hearing  from  some  experts  the 
shocking  fact  that  vrtthln  oxir  lifetime  85  per- 
cent of  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
suites  will  live  along  our  coastlines — the  At- 
lantic, Pacific,  gulf,  and  Great  Lakes.  We 
cannot,  must  not.  permit  the  great  heartland 
of  America  to  become  so  denuded.  This,  we 
in  Farmers  Union  pledge. 

We  consider  that  strong,  dynamic  farm 
programs  will  be  needed  to  create  a  prosper- 
ous agriculture.  We  know  that  a  prosperous 
agriculture  is  needed  for  a  strong  rural 
economy.  And,  we  acknowledge  that  the 
revitalizatlon  of  rural  America,  which  we 
must  have,  is  broader  than  the  farm  Income 
problem  alone,  but  farm  Income  is  our  No.  1 
concern. 

What  then  are  the  proposals  for  prosperity? 
First,  and  most  Important  for  our  imme- 
diate future,    I  propose   the   following   new 
concept  of  our   farm   p>ollcy. 

Let  us  seek  legislation  which  provides  for 
authorizing  family  farmers  to  participate 
In  Federal  family  farm  programs  and  guar- 
anteeing them  an  annual  net  income,  be- 
fore income  taxes,  of  not  more  th.an  $5,000 
per  family  farm.  Unit  production  payments 
would  be  made  for  the  difference  between 
the  total  income  derived  from  marketings 
at  world  price  levels  or  the  price  above  the 
world  price  and  »5,000  after  all  costs  of  pro- 
duction have  been  taken  Into  account. 

The  guarantee  is  provided  by  our  National 
Government — but  not  without  certain  re- 
strictions and  guidelines.  This  includes 
the  adherence  to  production  guidelines,  fol- 
lowing specified  conservation  practices,  and 
so  forth.  If  sucb  a  bona  fide  farmer  wishes 
this  $5,000  year  guarantee,  all  he  need  do 
is  sign  up  and  follow  tiie  guidelines.  If  a 
farmer  does  not  wish  to  participate  in  this 
minimum  wage  for  agriculture  program  he 
need  not  choose  to  do  so. 

As  long  as  we  have  candidates  for  the 
highest  office  in  the  land  going  around  call- 
ing for  the  end  of  sound  farm  programs. 
Farmers  Union  must  remain  strong  and  mili- 
tant in  their  behalf.  We  must  seek  new. 
far-reaching  farm  programs  to  obtain  the 
"parity    of   opportunity"  President   Johnson 


talks  of.     Our  sun-ival  as  farmers  depends 
on  it. 

What  has  Candidate  GoLDWAXiai  said  about 
agriculture?  In  a  speech  to  the  American 
National  Cattleman's  Association,  he  said. 

"We  are  maintaining  a  herd  of  boarder 
cows  at  public  expense  •  •  •  the  only  way 
to  rescue  the  farmer  •  •  •  Is  to  get  farm 
production  back  on  the  open  market." 

In  September  1963  In  an  Interview  with 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  when  asked  where 
he  would  cut  the  Federal  budget,  Candidate 
GouDWATER  answered; 

"I  think  the  agriculture  program  presenU 
the  best  opportunity." 

A  hallelujah  chorus,  led  by  candidate 
GoLDWATZR  and  made  up  of  every  right- 
wing  organization  in  the  country,  is  saying 
that  recent  events  such  as  the  wheat  refer- 
endum Indicate  that  farmers  want  a  free 
market.  They  are  Joined  in  the  freedom 
chant  by  one  farm  organization  which  is 
supported  by  processors,  big  business,  and 
others  who  make  a  living  farming  the 
farmer.  They  call  for  freedom  to  plant 
and  the  free  competitive  enterprise  system. 
If  we  should  go  the  free  market  route,  it 
would  not  be  new.  We've  traveled  that  old 
road  before. 

We  have  had  it  before  and  it  busted  many 
of  us.  It  was  a  system  we  had  in  th.e  de- 
pression years — years  of  tlie  coal  oil  lamp, 
the  Hoover  buggy,  and  two-bit  wheat.  There 
were  no  supply-adjustment  programs,  no 
price  support  programs,  no  Government  pro- 
grams of  any  kind.  Farmers  had  no  bar- 
gaining power  against  big  business,  the  rail- 
roads, and  processors  who  early  sought  legis- 
lation to  protect  themselves,  and  who  by 
some  hook  or  crook  have  managed  to  ad- 
minister their  prices  since  we  were  ..u  in- 
fant Nation.  In  fact,  during  this  early  pe- 
riod when  these  groups  had  various  tyjjes  of 
Government  assistance.  Including  tariffs, 
farmers  had  nothing  and  the  entire  economy 
collapsed  in  1929  as  a  result.  Depressions,  my 
friends,  are  farm-led  and  farm-fed — we  want 
none  of  it. 

Do  we  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  Farm- 
ers Union  is  needed  today  more  than  ever  to 
help  Influence  the  future  course  of  farm 
policy?  Do  we  have  to  be  reminded  of  where 
we  would  be  today  without  Federal  supply - 
adjustment  and  price  support  programs?  Do 
we  take  for  granted  agencies  such  as  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  Parmer  Co- 
operative Service,  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, Agriculture  Stabilization  Serv- 
ice, and  Conservation  Service,  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  Agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram. Federal  crop  insurance,  and  other  pro- 
grams through  which  we  have  mobilized  our 
resources  through  our  own  Government  in 
behalf  of  family  farm  agriculture? 

At  the  same  time,  we  were  fighting  for 
parity  on  Capitol  Hill,  certain  economic 
forces  throughout  the  country  were  threaten- 
ing the  existence  of  the  family  farmer.  The 
threat  of  vertical  integration  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  Great  landed  corporations, 
middlemen,  and  chalnstores  have  destroyed. 
In  a  large  part,  farm  markets,  thus  forcing 
producers  to  accept  bankrupt  prices  for  their 
products. 

Among  those  who  are  forcing  family  farm- 
ers to  the  wall  are  the  Kern  County  L>and 
Co.,  one  of  the  greatest  land  corpwratlons  In 
the'  world,  which  has  extended  Its  economic 
figures  in  two  directions.  One  In  the  busi- 
ness of  cattle  feeding  and  the  other  in  the 
pvirchase  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  which  manu- 
factures farm  Implements.  But,  an  eyea 
greater  threat  from  corporations  in  the  farm- 
ing business  has  been  the  domination  of  the 
marketplace  by  the  national  food  chains. 
A.  &  P.,  Safeway,  and  several  other  groups 
dictate  the  prices  that  the  farmer  is  to  re- 
ceive, controlling  at  the  same  time  consumer 
prices  at  the  retail  level. 

The  result  of  such  activities  is  well  known, 
particularly  to  livestock  producers  who,  be- 
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cause  of  chainstore  price  manipulations,  ex- 
perienced losses  of  more  than  $2  billion  In 
the  last  year. 

At  the  same  time  those  in  charge  of  en- 
forcement of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
and  the  antitrust  laws  have  been  acquiescent 
In  regard  to  this  situation  or  have  actually 
approved  violation  of  the  laws  they  were  sup- 
posed to  enforce.  The  National  Farmers 
Union  has  been  In  the  vanguard  of  these, 
urging  an  investigation  of  the  chainstore 
monopoly.  We  have  appeared  at  public  hear- 
ings; we  have  been  Instrumental  In  bringing 
about  the  approval  of  the  McOee  resolution 
In  both  Houses  of  Ciingress.  which  authorizes 
the  Investigation  of  prices  of  farm  products 
from  producer  to  consumer  to  determine 
whether  or  not  laws  have  been  violated  and 
to  recommend  measures  which  will  restore 
competition  to  the  marketplace. 

Rlghtwlngers  and  those  who  oppose  farm 
programs  can  be  expected  to  continue  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  opposition  against  labor  in  rural 
areas.  This  Is  a  deliberate  effort  on  the  part 
of  these  groups  to  split  farmers  and  working 
people  and  to  destroy  the  city-farm  bloc  In 
Congress  that  has  resulted  in  passage  of 
sound  farm  legislation 

I  hope  that  you  will  send  to  the  Congress 
from  South  Dakota  this  year  plus  vot€8  for 
every  farm  bUl  that  will  oome  before  Con- 
gress Instead  of  piecemeal  and  part-time 
representation  and  support.  Moreover,  I'm 
getting  sick  and  tired  of  the  criticism  of  farm 
programs  of  this  administration  by  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  who  voted  against  the 
Agricultural  Acts  of  1961  and  1962.  The 
hearts  of  these  bills — effective  supply,  ad- 
Jxistment,  and  price  support  programs — were 
cut  out  by  this  opposition.  Today,  however, 
look  who's  crying  the   loudest 

Organized  labor  and  the  Farmers  Union 
working  together  can  and  will  develop  work- 
able farm  programs.  We  will  need  the  help 
and  rapport  of  the  resident  of  the  White 
House  In  this  effort. 

I  know  President  John.sou  can  be  counted 
on  to  help  us. 

The  Brannan  plan,  which  Farmers  Union 
supported  in  1049,  affords  a  realistic  and 
workable  approach  to  maintaining  farm  in- 
come while  at  the  same  time  keeping  food 
prices  at  reasonable  levels.  We  have  seen 
this  principle  successfully  applied  to  wool, 
sugar  and,  more  recently,  feed  grains  and 
wheat. 

Production  payments  should  also  be  made 
available  for  such  perishable  commodities  as 
milk,  livestock,  poultry,  and  vegetables. 

We  should  make  much  greater  use  of  pro- 
duction payments  In  the  future 

To  backstop  dynamic  farm  programs  we 
need  a  REA-type  lending  program  to  enable 
farmers  through  their  cooperatives,  and  In 
cooperation  with  organized  labor,  to  verti- 
cally-Integrate processing  and  marketing  of 
farm  produce  through  to  the  retail  level. 

I  recently  proposed  to  the  Machinists 
Union  and  all  AFL-CIO  leaders  a  farmer- 
labor  confederation  aimed  at  yielding  joint 
economic  and  political  benefits 

This  working  alliance  of  family  farmers 
and  unionized  workers  would  help  accom- 
plish our  Inunedlate  purpose  of  benefiting 
the  worker-consumer  with  lower  food  costs 
and  the  farmer  with  Increased  farm  Income. 

A  vertically  Integrated  system  of  produc- 
tion, processing,  and  retail  sale  of  food  prod- 
ucts through  cooperatives  could  effectively 
Increase  the  purchasing  of  the  bottom  one- 
flfth  of  our  population  by  acting  to  lower 
food  costs  to  consumers  and  to  Increase  In- 
come to  the  producers  on  the  farms. 

We  will  be  accused  of  socialism  We  will 
be  accused  of  seeking  to  destroy  the  free 
enterprise  system.  But  as  I  have  shown  you. 
the  free  enterprise  system  Is  already  being 
xnEkde  a  mockery  by  the  huge  concentration  of 


ff)od  processing  and  marketing — even  pro- 
duction— by  the  large  food  chains.  And  we 
are  paying  for  that  mockery  out  of  our 
hides — you,  as  consumers  and  we  farmers,  as 
downtrodden  producers. 

The  concentration  of  power  In  the  food 
industry  calls  for  Congress  to  assist  In  the 
establishing  of  a  strong  farmer-consumer 
ojjerated  and  controlled  complex  of  cooper- 
atives to  serve  as  a  yardstick  in  the  same  way 
that  TVA  serves  as  a  yardstick  In  the  produc- 
tion of  electric  power. 

We  have  worked  diligently  In  Farmers 
Union  over  the  i>ast  3^^  years  to  bring  about 
needed  reforms  In  agriculture  Overcoming 
the  negative  forces  unleashed  under  Elsen- 
hower-Benson and  now  led  by  Candidate 
GoLDWATER  has  been  difficult.  We  have  made 
a  beginning.  These  negative  forces  are  well- 
financed  and  they  will  continue  in  their  ef- 
forts to  turn  back  the  clock,  turn  out  the 
REA  lights,  and  destroy  farm  programs 

They  are  for  programs  to  make  the  already 
powerful  even  more  p>owerful. 

We  in  Farmers  Union  will  continue  in  our 
efforts  to  bring  light  where  there  Is  darkness, 
in  our  efforts  to  discuss  the  issues  In  this 
campaign  In  the  full  light  of  day.  and  con- 
tinue to  work  for  parity  prices  and  Income 
and  the  strengthening  of  rural  America. 

My  second  proposal  Is  to  develop  rural 
America  by  extending  the  period  of  free  edu- 
cation. The  surest  one  step  which  can  be 
taken  toward  full  employment  would  be  to 
provide  more  years  of  really  free  education  to 
American  boys  and  girls  who  want  It  and 
would  use  It.  It  would  not  only  remove  them 
from  Initial  competition  in  a  currently 
crowded  labor  market  but  would  result  in  an 
expanded  education  profession,  thus  creating 
many  thousands  of  new  Jobs. 

How  would  we  finance  such  a  war  on 
Ignorance?  I  only  have  to  remind  you  that 
the  estimated  cost  of  building  the  school  fa- 
cilities we  currently  need  is  equal  to  what  we 
now  spend  each  year  for  unempolyment  in- 
surance benefits. 

I  pledge  that  an  attack  on  Ignorance  will 
contribute  vastly  to  a  rural  resurgence  by 
providing  not  only  a  more  literate  and  skilled 
labor  force  but  by  making  our  towns  and 
communities  more  desirable  living  places 

In  1960,  40  percent  of  the  Nation's  urban 
high  school  graduates  enrolled  in  college,  as 
compared  with  only  32  percent  of  the  gradu- 
ates from  high  schools  in  rural  farm  areas. 

And  do  you  know  what  the  candidate  of 
the  radical  right  has  to  say  about  education. 
I  quote  the  Arizona  Senator: 

"The  Government  has  no  right  to  edu- 
cate children.  The  parent,  you  and  I.  have 
that  responsibility.  The  child  has  no  right 
to  an  education.  In  most  cases,  the  children 
get  along  very  well  without  It." 

Imagine  that. 

And,  on  the  matter  of  our  young  citizens. 
I  recommend  a  Rural  Youth  Development 
Corporation  and  a  program  to  give  each 
community  a  rural  youth  center. 

It  Is  tragic  to  observe  the  "push"  of  young 
people  from  rural  areas  who  are  forced  to 
leave  because  the  capital  requirements  In 
agriculture  and  12  years  of  depressed  price 
structure  have  so  drastically  affected  the 
fabric  of   rural    community. 

Olven  turn-around  time  and  a  basic  re- 
capitalization effort  to  agriculture,  the 
smaller  towns  which  dot  our  farm  areas  and 
the  villages  themselves  can  be  renewed  and 
revitalized. 

So  that  our  young  people  who  wXah  to  re- 
main a  part  of  the  rural  community  can  In 
the  Interim  between  school  and  career  reali- 
zation find  purposeful  activity,  a  Rural 
Youth  Development  Corps  should  be  eatab- 
lUbed. 

The  volunteers  would  assist  actively  in 
present  rural  development  projects  Including 


assignments  on  scenic  and  recreational  (aclll. 
ties,  construction  of  small  dams,  the  cleans- 
ing of  streams,  the  building  of  community 
facilities,  which  would  Include  rural  youth 
centers.  Young  women  would  serve  as  part 
of  visitation  teams  to  the  aged,  hospital  aids, 
assist  In  the  school  lunch  programs,  ■■ 
teacher  assistants  In  child  care  and  recrea- 
tional activities. 

We  must  embark  on  a  broad-gaged  pro- 
gram If  we  are  to  hold  our  young  people 
who  wish  to  remain  a  part  of  the  rural 
community. 

Third,  let  us  reshape  rural  America  with 
manufacturing  and  service  Industries 

I  spoke  earlier  of  our  underemployment 
problem  Rural  America  has  available  labor. 
Properly  educated  and  trained,  living  on  the 
land  and  commuting  to  work,  rural  citizens 
and  rural  communities  are  attractive  to  in- 
dustry. We  have  good  air  and  water  can 
build  excellent  roads  and  streets,  wiU  get 
adequate  housing  and  facilities. 

And  we  are  Just  as  attractive,  if  not  more 
so.  for  the  industry  or,  as  some  would  call 
It.  rural-supplied  service  of  recreation. 

You  read  the  papers,  watch  television, 
see  what  Is  happ>enlng.  Without  question 
our  historic  trend  In  America  Is  continuing 
toward  a  shorter  workday,  a  shortened  work- 
week, a  shorter  workyear.  I  think  It  means 
a  shorter  worklife. 

Part  of  this  shorter  worklife  I  have  pro- 
posed should  be  taken  up  by  a  longer  edu- 
cational period  at  the  beginning  end. 

The  rest  of  the  time  will  be  taken  up  in 
leisure  -recreation.  Tourism  Is  another 
service  closely  related  to  outdoor  recreation. 
As  Imaginative  rural  areas  begin  to  attract 
people  Interested  In  recreation  and  other 
services.  It  increases  the  probability  that  in- 
dustry and  other  sources  of  employment  will 
follow 

Here  again,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President  and  I  disagree — Mr.  Golowater 
opposes  rural  areas  development — In  fact 
says,  "Let's  get  people  out  of  rural  America 
and  to  the  cities."    Again  I  quote : 

"It's  not  right  to  force  an  Inefficient  farmer 
to  stay  on  the  farm  when  he'd  be  much  bet- 
ter off  In  Industry." 

Someone  should  tell  Mr.  Goldwater  that 
a  farmer,  forced  off  the  land  and  to  the 
cities,  usually  ends  up  unemployed  In  the 
cities. 

These  then  are  my  proposals  for  rviral 
prosperity  that  we  must  embark  upon.  But 
this  Is  not  all  nor  Is  this  the  end  of  my 
speech  We  have  a  more  Immediate  and 
pressing  Job  to  do  to  make  sure  of  our  sur- 
vival. 

The  time  of  this  job  in  between  now  and 
November  3.  Earlier.  I  have  referred  to  some 
of  the  policy  statements  of  a  trigger-happy 
Reserve  Air  Force  major  general  as  they  deal 
with  rural  America.  Let  me  give  you  an- 
other one: 

'Nor  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  peaceful  co- 
existence." 

Or  another  one: 

"We  should,  I  believe,  announce  In  no  un- 
certain terms  that  we  are  against  disarma- 
ment. We  are  against  It  because  we  need 
our  armaments — all  of  thoee  we  presently 
have,  and  more.  We  need  weapons  for  both 
the  limited  and  unlimited  war." 

This  Is  a  man  who  sajrs  he  wants  peace. 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  U  you  call  a  corpo- 
rate Fascist- police  state,  sprinkled  with 
brlnksmanshlp  and  rash  movea,  a  peaceful 
existence  then  vote  for  General  GoLowAm. 

But  IT  you  want  the  kind  at  peace  that 
Senator  Oaoaos  MoOovsbx  talks  ot  and 
works  for,  the  kind  of  peace  that  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  moMlBg,  the  kind  where  all 
men  are  free,  then  vote  for  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son and  Httbkst  H.  Kxntmun. 
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Philadelpkia:  First  Cty  of  Medicme 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  JAMES  D.  WEAVER 

or  PINNBTI-VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 
Mr  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  wUl  be  celebrating  next 
year  the  bicentennial  of  an  epochal  event 
in  the  history  of  American  medicine — 
the  founding  200  years  ago  of  the  first 
American  medical  school  at  the  College 
of  Philadelphia. 

On  a  September  day  in  1765,  two  pro- 
fessors greeted  a  handful  of  students 
and  opened  this  first  medical  school  at 
the  college,  which  later  became  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  present  commemoration  that 
will  continue  through  1965,  university 
ceremonies,  convocations,  and  profes- 
sional conferences  already  have  begun. 

Forty-seven  scientific  societies  will 
hold  conventions  in  Philadelphia  during 
the  bicentennial  year,  and  some  80,000 
medical  scientists  are  expected  to  attend. 
I  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  I 
was  graduated  in  1944  from  the  medical 
school  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  I  feel  privileged,  as  one  of  the 
school's  alumni,  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  the  historic  role  the 
medical  school  has  played  in  making 
Philadelphia  today,  as  in  colonial  times, 
a  center  of  national  and  international 
medical  progress. 

One  of  the  city's  great  newspapers,  the 
Bulletin,  published  a  special  issue  on  the 
bicentennial  in  its  magazine  section  on 
Sunday.  September  27.  It  told  of  many 
firsts  In  American  medicine  that  oc- 
curred in  Philadelphia  and.  under  unani- 
mous consent.  I  introduce  the  first  of 
five  articles  into  the  Record — "Philadel- 
phia: First  City  of  Medicine."  The  other 
chapters  will  tell  of: 

First.  "Once  Upon  a  Time.  When 
Women  Fought  for  Equal — Medical — 
Rights."  the  founding  In  1850  of  Wom- 
an's Medical  College — the  world's  first 
medical  school  for  women  and  still  the 
only  one  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Second.  "Help  for  Darkened  Minds," 
the  story  of  the  founding  at  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  in  1751  of  the  first  facil- 
ities for  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill. 
and  of  Friends  Hospital,  established  in 
1813  as  the  Nation's  first  hospital  ex- 
clusively for  the  mentally  ill. 

Third.  "Prom  Pills  and  Potions  to 
Miracle  Drugs,"  the  creation  of  the  Na- 
tion's first  college  of  pharmacy  in  1821. 
which  today  Is  a  vital  factor  in  the  city's 
scientific  and  educational  complex  as  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  and 
Science.  The  growth  of  pharmaceutical 
industry  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  from 
a  few  tiny  pharmacies  to  major  com- 
panies with  payrolls  of  15,000  producing 
20  percent  of  all  prescription  drugs  made 
in  this  country,  has  been  unparalleled. 

Fourth.  "Plagues  and  Plague  Fight- 
er.s."  the  beginning  of  Immunization 
against  viral  disease,  where  Ben  Prank- 
lins  support  In  1736  helped  win  accept- 
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ance  for  vaccination*  against  smallpox. 
Philadelphia  doctors  did  pioneering  re- 
search with  Influenza  vaccines  In  the 
1930s,  and  later  with  mumps  and  measles 
vaccines. 

The  first  article  follows: 

PHrLADKLPHIA :    FiBST   CTTT   OF   MiDlCINE 

To  thousands  of  people  across  America  and 
around  the  world,  the  name  Philadelphia 
has  one  particular  and  unusual  significance: 
Philadelphia  means  healing. 
It  has  that  meaning  for  Nicholas  NafpUl- 
otls,  a  farm  boy  from  southern  Greece.  Born 
with  an  abnormal  opening  between  the 
chambers  of  his  heart,  he  was  a  seml-lnvalld 
for  all  his  12  years  until  he  was  brought  to 
Philadelphia,  where  surgeons  mended  the 
flaw  and  fitted  him  for  a  normal  life. 

Philadelphia  means  the  same  to  Rukminl 
Sartono.  23-year-old  daughter  of  a  high 
government  official  In  Indonesia.  Threat- 
ened with  blindness  from  glaucoma,  she  flew 
the  10.000  miles  to  Philadelphia,  was  oper- 
ated on.  and  is  on  the  way  to  full  recovery. 

When  Samuel  Adebonojo,  the  brainy  son 
of  a  tribal  chief  in  Nigeria,  came  to  manhood, 
he  decided  to  study  to  be  a  doctor — and  chose 
Philadelphia. 

To  these  and  to  thousands  of  others,  this 
city's  fame  rests  on  Its  6  great  medical 
schools.  Its  50  hospitals.  Its  4,000  physicians 
and  surgeons,  including  world-recognlzed  au- 
thorities In  many  fields.  Its  record  of  medical 
firsts,  urunatched  by  any  other  American 
city. 

Philadelphia  has  a  tradition  of  research 
and  medical  scholarship  that  has  been  200 
years  In  the  making.  The  story  goes  back  to 
a  September  day  In  1765.  In  the  Fourth  and 
Arch  Streets  building  of  the  College  of  Phila- 
delphia— which  later  became  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania — two  professors  greeted  stu- 
dents and  opened  the  first  medical  school  in 
America. 

In  honor  of  that  epochal  event,  the  world 
of  science  Is  Joining  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania In  a  mammoth  celebration.  Begin- 
ning this  month  and  continuing  through 
1965.  there  will  be  university  ceremonies. 
convcK^tlons,  and  conferences.  Forty-seven 
scientific  societies  will  hold  conventions  In 
Philadelphia.  Attendance  Is  expected  to 
toUl  more  than  80,000. 

They  will  discuss  medicine's  future;  but 
evident  throughout  will  be  the  influence  and 
Inspiration  of  the  medical  pioneers  of  200 
years  ago. 

Philadelphia  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  was  a  cobblestoned  town  of  about 
25.000  people.  The  area  west  of  what  Lb  now 
lOth  Street  was  still  primeval  forest.  The 
city  was  hit  by  repeated  outbreaks  of  yellow 
fever,  typhoid,  and  dysentery.  The  town's 
50  doctors  were  kept  busy. 

Any  young  man  who  wanted  to  enter  the 
medical  profession  apprenticed  himself  to  a 
practicing  physician.  He  followed  the  older 
man  on  his  rounds,  read  the  books  In  his 
library,  mixed  his  medicines,  kept  his  rec- 
ords, cleaned  his  office.  When  the  physician 
felt  the  young  man  had  absorbed  enough,  he 
turned  him  loose  to  put  up  his  own  shingle. 
Anybody  who  wanted  real  medical  school 
training  and  a  genuine  M.D.  degree  had  to 
go  to  Europe.  That  Is  what  John  Morgan, 
son  of  a  Philadelphia  shopkeeper,  did.  So 
did  William  Shlppen,  Jr.,  son  of  a  prosperous 
doctor  and  leader  df  Philadelphia  society. 
Both  studied  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh's famous  medical  school.  Both  con- 
ceived the  exciting  Idea  of  starting  a  medical 
school  In  the  Colonies,  and  exchanged 
thoughts  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Shlppen  came  home  first.  In  1762  he 
opened  formal  classes  In  anatomy  and  mid- 
wifery In  a  backyard  buUdlng  at  his  father's 
home,  Seventh  and  Chestnut  Streets.  He 
attracted  many  students.     But  his  Idea  of 


training  men  to  deliver  babies — male  mld- 
^vee — struck  a  lot  of  people  as  scandalou||P 

The  dissection  of  human  bodies  In  his 
laboratory  stirred  even  fiercer  opposition. 
Neighbors  said  he  and  his  students  were 
robbing  graves.  In  letters  to  the  newspap- 
ers, Shlppen  explained  that  the  bodies  were 
of  executed  criminals  or  suicides,  delivered 
to  him  by  the  authorities. 

Gradually,  he  overcame  opposition;  and 
soon  newspapers  were  reporting  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  unclaimed  bodies  were  being 
sent  to  "Dr.  Shippen's  anatomical  theater." 
Young  Dr.  Morgan,  a  pleasant,  round-faced 
man,  expanded  his  studies  In  the  medical 
centers  of  London,  Paris,  and  Rome.  He  re- 
turned home  In  1766  and  persuaded  the  trust- 
ees of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  to  open 
America's  first  medical  school,  with  himself 
as  professor  of  medicine. 

He  established  high  admission  standards— 
a  college  education,  or  equivalent,  In  math, 
science,  and  Latin — astonishing  require- 
ments In  that  day. 

Morgan  had  another  revolutionary  Idea: 
He  would  do  no  surgery,  no  dentistry.  He 
would  stick  to  Internal  medicine.  No  man, 
he  said,  could  be  proficient  In  all  branches 
of  medicine.  He  thus  became  America's  first 
specialist. 

Shlppen  brooded  for  several  months  over 
Morgan's  success,  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
college  trustees.  Starting  a  medical  school, 
he  stated,  had  been  In  his  mind  for  7  years. 
He  would  have  approached  the  trustees  long 
before  this,  he  said,  except  that  he  had  been 
waiting  for  Dr.  Morgan  to  come  back  so  they 
could   go   into   this  together. 

However,  he  concluded,  a  professorship  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  "will  be  accepted  by 
your  most  obedient  and  htimble  servant, 
William  Shlppen.  Jr." 

Morgan  told  the  trustees  this  was  all  right 
with  him,  and  Shlppen  was  appointed.  But 
there  was  no  warmth  l>etween  the  two. 

During  the  next  3  years,  two  more  pro- 
fessors were  appointed — Benjamin  Rush  and 
Adam  Kuhn.  These  were  the  big  four  in 
Philadelphia  medical  education  throughout 
Revolutionary  times. 

The  new  medical  school  was  lucky  in  hav- 
ing a  hospital  nearby  for  bedside  instruction. 
This  was  Pennsylvania  Hospital — first  In 
America — founded  in  1751. 

The  Idea  began  with  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  a 
Philadelphia  doctor  who  had  won  notice  as 
the  Inventor  of  a  wrist  splint  and  an  instru- 
ment for  extracting  objects  stuck  In  the  gul- 
let. He  tried  to  solicit  funds  for  a  hospital. 
but  people  kept  asking:  "Have  you  consulted 
Franklin?     What  does  he  think?" 

Bond  talked  with  Ben  FrankUn,  who  Im- 
mediately got  behind  the  project.  First  he 
printed  articles  In  his  newspaper.  Then  he 
went  to  the  State  assembly  for  funds.  The 
legislators  vfrere   cold. 

Then  wily  Ben  Franklin  came  up  with  a 
novel  Idea :"  Matching  funds.  Let  the  legU- 
lature  vote  2,000  pounds,  but  pay  It  out  only 
If  he  could  raise  2,000  pounds  in  private 
contributions. 

The  scheme  worked,  and  America's  first 
hospital  was  built. 

Its  regulations  Included  the  assignment  of 
a  bed  for  "accidents  that  require  immediate 
relief" — the  origin  of  today's  universal  acci- 
dent ward. 

When  the  legislature  expressed  a  fear  that 
Its  money  would  be  eaten  up  in  doctors'  sal- 
aries. Dr.  Bond  and  the  two  other  staff  phy- 
sicians volunteered  to  serve  without  pay, 
starting  a  tradition  that  has  continued  to  the 
present. 

Pennsylvania  Hospital  set  aside  a  room  for 
the  first  medical  library  In  the  Colonies. 

Ben  FrankUn  produced  a  medical  first  of 
his  own :  bifocal  glasses.  He  had  been  wear- 
ing two  different  pairs,  one  for  close  vision, 
one  for  distance.  When  a  became  Ambassa- 
dor to  France,  he  had  a  British  optometrist 
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cut  hla  lenses  so  he  could  lixjk  through  the 
bottcxn  part  for  near  vision  and  the  top  part 
for  dlatant. 

Oddly,  the  Brltlah  optometrist  failed  to 
realize  he  had  his  hands  on  a  million  dollar 
Idea.  Bifocal  glasses  slipped  Into  Umbo,  to 
be  reinvented  generations  later 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  began,  the 
Continental  Congress  appointed  John  Morgan 
as  director-general  and  chief  physician  of 
the  Army.  When  supply  shortages  occurred, 
Morgan  was  blamed  for  poor  administration. 
even  dishonesty. 

Shlppen  was  married  to  Alice  Lee.  one  of 
the  Lees  of  Virginia,  and  two  of  her  brothers 
were  Members  of  Congress.  Morgan  sus- 
pected that  Shlppen  was  using  his  influence 
to  knife  him.  In  1777.  Congress  fired  Morgan 
and  put  Shlppen  In  his  place 

Meanwhile,  Shlppen  ran  Into  the  same 
supply  problems  and  accusations  Morgan 
had.  His  chief  accuser:  His  medical  schotil 
colleague,  Benjamin  Rush,  who  had  always 
resented  Shlppen's  high-society  ways.  Ship- 
pen  House  could  say  on  many  an  occasion 
that  Washington  slept  here,  as  well  as  Jeff- 
erson and  Adams. 

Shlppen  demanded  a  court-martial  to  air 
the  charges  against  him.  Like  Morgan,  he 
was  acquitted.  He  kept  his  post  Rush,  who 
had  held  a  subordinate  position  In  the 
Army's  Medical  Corps,  resigned 

The  surprising  thing  Is  that  after  the  war 
all  three  got  together  In  1786  to  help  found 
the  College  of  Physicians.  America's  first 
learned  society  of  medical  men  (Today  the 
college  Is  custodian  of  one  of  America's  great- 
est medical  libraries  in  its  building  at  19 
South  22d  Street  i 

Rush,  a  lean,  sharp-featured  man,  had  a 
notable  talent  for  antagonizing  people.  He 
had  strong  opinions  and  a  sharp  pen.  He 
even  outraged  George  Washington,  by  cir- 
culating a  letter  proposing  that  Washington 
be  replaced  as  Commander  in  Chief 

But  no  other  medical  professor  of  his  time 
had  so  many  admiring  and  devoted  students. 
And  despite  his  deplorable  tendency  of  pre- 
scribing purgatives  and  bloodletting  as  an 
all-purpose  cure,  he  is  widely  considered  to  be 
America's  greatest  early  physician. 

Rush  was  the  father  of  American  psy- 
chiatry. He  Introduced  experimental  physi- 
ology. He  was  the  first  to  talk  about  the 
role  of  the  teeth  In  focal  Infections,  first  to 
recognize  Infant  cholera,  first  to  advocAte  the 
teaching  of  veterinary  medicine  He  wrote 
America's  first  chemistry  textbook.  (An- 
other Penn  man.  Caspar  Wtstar,  wrote  an 
anatomy  book,  which  is  considered  Amer- 
ica's  first  strictly   medical   text  ) 

Rush  established  America's  first  free  dis- 
pensary, or  outpatient  clinic.  He  was  a  pio- 
neer In  soclaJ  reform  movements:  abolition 
of  slavery,  more  science  in  education,  better 
schooling  for  girls,  temperance  in  drink,  pris- 
ons for  rehabilitation,  a  ban  on  punishing 
lawbreakers  In  public  And  he  was  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  large  nvimber  of  students  attracted  to 
Penn's  medical  school  from  all  over  the 
Colonies  stimulated  the  est.abllshment  of 
rival  Institutions.  At  one  point,  there  were 
19  medical  schools  In  Philadelphia. 

They  Included  some  with  fanciful  names 
and  short  lives  While  they  lasted,  these 
schools  attracted  so  many  with  their  easy- 
to-get  medical  degrees  that  reputable  schools 
lowered  their  standards  to  hold  on  to  stu- 
dents. 

This  ominous  development  led  40  medical 
organizations  and  28  medical  schools  across 
the  country  to  send  representatives  to  a 
meeting  at  Philadelphia  In  1847.  The  result 
was  a  call  for  higher  educational  require- 
ments and  higher  standards  of  medical 
ethics:  and  the  delegates  founded  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  Dr  Nathaniel 
Chapman,  of  Penn,  was  elected  the  first  presi- 
dent. 


Two  years  later,  the  Philadelphia  County 
Medical  Society  was  founded  From  Its  be- 
ginnings It  promoted  public  health  meas- 
ures— vaccination,  water  filtration,  pure 
milk.  In  1937  It  Inaugurated  a  slgnltlcant 
PhlladepUa  first:  the  postgraduate  insti- 
tute, a  4-day  refresher  course  for  practicing 
physicians,  which  annually  attracts  some 
2.000  from  all  over  the  eastern  seaboard 

Penn's  Dr.  Chapman  in  1820  founded  the 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Science.'., 
which  Is  still  publishing.  Americas  oldest 
medical  Journal. 

But  It  was  Ben  Franklin  who  was  first  In 
medical  publishing  (as  in  practically  every- 
thing else) .  He  started  in  17:14  with  the 
'Poor  Planter's  Physician."  which  puve  "plain 
and  easy  means  for  persons  t-o  cure  them- 
selves" and  really  verged  on  quackery. 
Franklin  soon  was  printing  re.'ipectable  trea- 
tises by  top  doctors. 

Philadelphia  became  established  as  the 
country's  leader  In  medical  publishing,  and 
KtlU  holds  that  position.  Four  firms — J  B. 
Lipplncott.  W.  B.  Saimders,  Lea  &  Peblger 
and  F  A  Davis — produce  books  on  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  pharmacy  used  all  over  the 
world. 

The  first  Philadelphia  medical  .school  to 
achieve  success  after  Penn  was  Jefferson  It 
WHS  founded  In  1825  by  Dr  George  McClellan. 
a  Penn  grad  and  a  brilliant  surgeon 

Penn  couldn't  see  the  need  for  a  second 
medical  school  and  there  were  cold  feelings 
between  the  two  faculties  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Dr.  McClellan  quit  Jefferson  in  1838  In  a 
dispute  and  opened  a  new  medical  school  at 
Eleventh  and  Filbert  Streets  But  in  4  years 
financial  difficulties  closed  his  scIkh)!  He 
died  at  51 — too  early  to  see  his  son,  George 
B.  McClellan.  become  commander  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Jefferson  today  Is  credited  with  h.wing 
produced  more  doctors  (20,500)  tnan  any 
other  medical  school   in   America 

Hahnemann  Medical  College,  founded  In 
1849  under  the  name  of  the  Homeopathic 
Medical  College,  became  the  first  medical 
school  In  America  to  extend  the  standard  2- 
year  course  to  3  years.  Woman's  Medical, 
founded  In  1850,  was  the  world's  first  medical 
school  solely  for  women.  Temple  Univer- 
sity's School  of  Medicine,  founded  In  1901. 
was  the  first  to  go  coeducational.  The  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Osteopathy,  founded  in 
1899.  was  the  first  to  win  equal  recognition 
by  a  State  legislature  for  Its  kind  of  medi- 
cine. 

Two  medical  schools  founded  In  the 
1880'8 — Medlco-Chlrurglcal  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Polyclinic  and  College  for  Graduates 
in  Medicine — merged  with  Penn  to  become 
the  Graduate  School  of  Medicine,  first  In 
America. 

Penn's  Medical  School  has  been  a  "seed  " 
Institution,  sending  out  men  who  founded 
other  medical  schools.  Penn  graduates  es- 
tablished among  others,  Jefferson.  University 
(.f  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine.  Medical 
College  oi  the  State  of  South  Carolina  Two 
Penn  professors,  WUliana  Osier  and  Howard 
A  Kelly,  were  half  of  the  big  four  medical 
team  that  was  called  to  Baltimore  to  start 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  S<'ho<^)l  of  Medi- 
cine. 

During  the  1800s.  Philadelphia  doctors 
were  producing  many  firsts  In  medical  and 
surgical    techniques.     Some    examples 

Dr.  Philip  Syng  Physlck.  Penn  professor 
and  famed  surgeon,  devised  an  Instrument 
for  removing  tonsils,  a  stomach  pump,  and 
surgical  thread  that  would  dissolve  In  the 
iKxly. 

Jefferson's  great  surgery  professor,  Dr 
Samuel  D.  Gross,  designed  an  apparatus  for 
blood  transfusions,  a  probe  for  bullets,  an 
Instrument  for  removing  foreign  bodies  from 
the  ear  and  noee,  a  "horseshoe  tourniquet" 
foi  controlling  bleeding.  (Dr  Gross  was 
curiously   resistant  to   the   antiseptic    tech- 


niques proposed  by  Lord  Lister.  Lecturing  to 
Jefferson  students.  Dr.  Qroas  described  LU< 
ter's  Idea  and  explained  that  the  board  q( 
trustees  required  blm  to  tall  students  at>out 
It  "You  can  take  It  for  what  It's  worth, 
he  said.  "Personally,  I  don't  think  It's  worth 
a  damn  '  But  after  meeting  Lister  and  get- 
ting a  fust-hand  view,  Gross  changed  hlg 
mind  ) 

Dr  Joseph  Pancoast.  another  Jeff«Tson 
man,  was  the  first  to  use  metal  pins  to  \;nite 
fr.ictures 

Dr  D.  Hayes  Agnew  of  Penn  devised  a 
splint  for  fractured  shins  and  a  device  for 
holding  a  fractured  hip  joint  In  place 

Dr  Crawford  W  Long,  who  took  his  medi- 
cal degree  at  Penn  and  then  went  to  prac- 
tice In  his  native  Georgia,  was  the  fir!=i  to 
use  anesthesia  during  an  operation.  Peo- 
ple had  known  that  one  could  get  high  by 
sniffing  ether  Some  of  Long's  young  bach- 
elor friends  told  him  that  when  thus  Inebri- 
ated, they  sometimes  fell  and  bruised  them- 
selves, but  felt  no  pain.  This  led  him  in 
1842  to  use  ether  anesthesia  successfully  dur- 
ing removal  of  a  cystic  tumor.  The  patient 
later  testified  that  he  "could  not  believe  the 
tumor  was  removed  until  It  was  shown  to 
me  " 

But  Long  waited  till  1848  before  reporting 
his  greAt  discovery.  Meanwhile.  In  1846.  Dr. 
William  T.  O.  Morton,  of  Massachuset t«. 
demonstarted  ether  enesthesla,  and  It  was 
Morton  who  won  nationwide  fame,  and  a 
patent 

Joseph  Leldy.  son  of  a  Philadelphia  hatter, 
was  a  boy  naturalist,  collecting  bugs  and 
rocks  along  the  Schuylkill  and  Wlssahlckin. 
He  grew  up  to  become  professor  of  anatomy 
at  Penn's  Medical  School,  also  produced  a 
tremendous  number  of  articles  on  natural 
science 

Leldy  got  on  the  track  of  one  of  his  nmst 
Important  discoveries  while  eating  a  h;im 
sandwich  on  a  summer  day  in  1847  He 
noticed  some  white  specks  on  the  meat,  and 
saved  a  piece  for  laboratory  study  He  dis- 
covered that  the  ham  contained  organisms 
found  In  human  victims  of  trichinosis  The 
hitherto  mysterious  disease  was  thus  traced 
to  pork:  and  the  simple  preventive — thor- 
ough cooking — become  apparent. 

Philadelphia  scored  significant  firsts  in  the 
development  of  hospitals.  Philadelphia 
General,  which  grew  out  of  the  old  Phil- 
adelphia Almshouse  of  1731,  became  Amer- 
ica's first  welfare  (tax-supp)orted)  hospital. 
Chlfdren's,  founded  In  1855.  was  the  first 
pediatric  hospital  in  the  Western  Hemi.s- 
phere.  In  1860.  Lankenau  Hospital  Initiated 
America's  first  hospitalization  Insurance. 
University  Hospital.  In  1874.  was  the  first 
to  be  established  specifically  as  a  teaching 
hospital   for  medical   students. 

Philadelphia  doctors  recorded  many  firsts 
In  military  and  naval  medicine.  Edward 
Cutbush,  who  was  born  In  1772  and  got  his 
training  as  a  Pennsylvania  Hospital  appren- 
tice, wrote  America's  first  manual  on  naval 
medicine,  and  opened  the  first  US  Naval 
Hospital,  In  Sicily. 

Nlnlan  Plnkney,  a  Jefferson  graduate,  be- 
came fieet  surgeon  with  the  Union's  Mis- 
slsslppl  fleet  in  the  Civil  War,  and  estab- 
lished the  first  naval  hospital  ship.  He  used 
a  captured  Confederate  vessel,  which  became 
famous  for  Its  elevator,  screened  windows, 
and.  most  spectacularly,  the  first  female 
nurses  In  the  Navy. 

Civil  War  medicine  was  very  much  a  Phila- 
delphia story.  At  the  start  of  the  war.  the 
surgeons-general  of  the  Union  and  Confed- 
erate armies  were  both  graduates  of  Penn. 
Jefferson's  Gross,  who  wrote  a  monumental 
2.300-page  "System  of  Surgery."  also  pro- 
duced a  handy  manual  of  military  surgery. 
The  Confederates  captured  a  copy  and  repro- 
duced It  for  their  own  doctors,  apologizing 
In  the  preface  for  being  unable  to  make  "the 
u.'ual  reprint  arrangements." 


Philadelphia  became  the  North's  largest 
military  hospital  center  except  for  Washing- 
ton Six  big  hospitals  were  b\illt  here,  in- 
cluding 3.600-bed  Satterlee  at  44th  and 
Soruce  Streets,  the  Nation's  largest. 

The  struggle  against  infectious  diseases 
had  top  priority  in  medical  science  during  the 
next  two  generations.  Philadelphia  was  the 
first  city  to  have  a  school  of  hygiene  and 
public  health,  established  as  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  In  1892. 

Philadelphia  assumed  leadership  In  the 
war  against  tuberculosis.  The  Henry  Phipps 
Institute,  founded  by  Penn  in  1903.  was  a 
pioneer  rcjearch  organization  In  the  fight. 
Dr  Leonard  Pearson  of  Penn  was  the  first  In 
this  country  to  use  tuberculin  to  Identify  tu- 
berculous cattle.  The  Pennsylvania  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  founded 
here  In  1902.  was  the  world's  first  organiza- 
tion committed  to  prevenUon  of  this  dis- 
ease. 

Philadelphia  led  in  the  use  of  X-rays.  A 
scant  8  months  after  William  Roentgen  dis- 
covered them  In  Germany  In  1895.  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  researchers  presented 
their  first   report  on   clinical   use   of  X-rays. 

Dr.  Charles  Lester  Leonard  was  first  to  use 
X-days  to  find  kidney  stones,  later  died  of 
X-ray  overdoses  suffered  in  his  experiments. 
Dr.  Frank  W.  Bvirge  pioneered  in  tise  of  mln- 
Jiiture  film  for  mass  chest  X-ray  STorveys. 
Temple's  Dr.  W.  Edward  Chamberlain  de- 
veloped X-ray  moving  pictures. 

Philadelphia  pioneered  In  the  use  of  the 
bronchoscope,  the  Ingenious  Instrument  for 
probing  the  air  and  food  passages  which 
Chevalier  Jackson  perfected  In  1903.  A  small, 
intense  man.  Dr.  Jackson  establL^ed  clinics 
and  teaching  departments  In  hospitals  and 
medical  schools  here  which  made  Philadel- 
phia a  world  center  of  bronchoscopy.  The 
instrument,  at  first  used  almost  entirely  to 
remove  objects  stuck  In  the  windpipe-  or 
gullet,  soon  was  found  tiseful  In  the  study 
and  treatment  of  disease. 

The  acceleration  of  scientific  progress  In 
recent  years  has  produced  an  astonishing 
quantity  and  variety  of  achievements.  To 
cite  a  few: 

First  open-heart  surgery  using  a  heart-lung 
device,  at  Jefferson. 

First  trial  of  the  deep-freeze  technique  now 
used  In  surgery,  at  Temple. 

Perfection  of  the  vacuum-drying  method 
for  preserv-atlon  of  blood  plasma,  at  Penn. 

First  collection  of  heart  sound  recordings, 
at  Hahnemann, 

First  effective  treatment  for  whooping 
cough,  at  Children's. 

Development  of  the  mass  survey  technique 
for  detecting  cancer  In  women,  at  Woman's 
Medical. 

Pioneering  with  contact  lenses  at  Wills 
Eye  Hospital. 

Many  more  could  be  listed.  Actually,  this 
review  of  Philadelphia  colntrlbutlona  to 
American  medical  science  over  the  past  two 
centuries  Is  the  sketchiest  abbreviation  of  an 
account  Uiat  would  take  many  hundreds  of 
pages. 

The  whole  story  might  be  summarized  in 
the  way  the  Nation's  leaders  have  turned  to 
Philadelphia  medical  men:  George  Washing- 
ton consluted  Dr.  Edward  Shlppen.  When 
President  James  A.  Garfield  was  shot  by  a 
disappointed  office  seeker.  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew 
was  summoned  as  principal  consultant. 
When  President  Cleveland  reqtilred  extensive 
Jaw  surgery.  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen  came  from 
Philadeli)hla  to  fashion  a  corrective  ap- 
pliance. When  President  Elsenhower  under- 
went surgery.  Dr.  Isador  S.  Ravdln  was 
brought  Into  the  case. 

Tlie  first  statues  of  medical  men  ever 
erected  In  the  Nation's  Capital  were  of  Ben- 
jamin Rush,  Crawford  W.  Long,  and  Samuel 
D  Gross — all  representatives  of  Philadelphia 
medicine. 


LSCA:  Legislation  Into  Action 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF    OREGON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 1  there  appeared  in  the  Library 
Journal  an  excellent  article  entitled 
"LSCA:  Legislation  Into  Action,"  which 
was  prepared  by  the  Library  Services 
Branch  of  the  Office  of  Education  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  John  G.  Lorenz. 
This  article,  which  discusses  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act,  Public  Law  88-269,  in  my 
judgment,  is  a  most  helpful  cor-.pendium. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying table,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objecti(Mi,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

LSCA:   Legislation  Into  Action 

"The  new  library  legislation  could  be — 
and  I  think  wlU  be — the  beginning  of  a 
renaissance  in  public  library  development. 
It  remains  for  us  •  •  •  to  help  in  develop- 
ing State  plans  and  programs  to  use  these 
funds  constructively  and  creatively,  to  as- 
sure our  ultimate  goal  of  high  level  public 
library  service  for  all  our  people." 

These  remarks  by  UjS.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Francis  Keppel,  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  83d  annual  conference  of  the 
American  Library  Association  in  St.  Louis, 
express  the  hopes  and  exj)ectatlons  connected 
with  carrying  out  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  (Public  Law  88-269) . 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  significantly 
changed  the  rural  Library  Services  Act  pro- 
gram both  in  dimension  and  in  kind.  The 
LSCA  increases  funds  for  services,  Including 
expenditures  for  salaries,  books,  and  other 
library  materials,  library  equipment,  and 
other  operating  expenses.  The  new  act 
reaches  tinserved  or  inadequately  served  ur- 
ban areas  as  well  as  rural  areas.  A  new 
title  provides  funds  for  public  library  con- 
struction. Under  this  expanded  act,  the 
President  has  requested  $25  million  for  pub- 
lic library  services  and  $30  million  for  pub- 
lic library  construction,  a  total  appropria- 
tion request  of  $55  million  for  fiscal  1965, 
more  than  seven  times  the  amount  author- 
ized under  the  rural  program.  With  the  pub- 
lication of  the  official  regulations  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  on  June  30,  1964,  and  with  the 
receipt  of  State  plan  materials  from  the 
States,  the  way  is  cleared  for  prompt  and  ef- 
fective action. 

As  of  mid-July  1964,  State  plans  for  public 
library  service  have  been  received  in  the 
Library  Services  Branch  from  49  States. 
These  plans  Indicate  that  the  States  are 
ready  to  move  ahead  and  that  most  will  be 
able  to  use  their  maximum  allotments.  In 
addition,  most  States  have  prepared  prelimi- 
nary statements  for  the  use  of  funds  under 
title  n  for  construction. 

The  general  aims  contained  in  the  State 
plans  under  the  new  program  do  not  differ 
radically  from  those  developed  under  LSA. 
Sounder  statewide  planning  can  now  be  real- 
ized because  existing  urban  public  libraries 
can  become  full  partners  In  the  effective 
development  of  strong  library  systems.  How- 
ever, even  though  objectives  are  broader. 
acUvltlea  imder  LSCA  are  being  based  on 
rural  programs  which  have  been  in  success- 
ful operation  for  6  or  more  years. 


The  national  standards  for  pubUc  libraries. 
"Public  Library  Service:  A  Guide  to  Evalua- 
tion, With  Minimum  Standards."  published 
in  1956  by  the  American  Library  Association, 
provided  sound  goals  for  State  plans  under 
LSA.  The  new  "Standards  for  Library  Func- 
tions at  the  State  Level,"  officially  adopted 
by  ALA  In  1964.  ■will  also  contribute  to  the 
strength  of  State  plans  under  LSCA.  These 
new  standards  for  State  libraries  point  out 
that  no  State  has  yet  provided  a  good  total 
library  program  and  some  States  have  not  as 
yet  clearly  recognized  the  importance  of  li- 
brary services  as  an  essential  educational 
facility  for  life  in  the  20th  century.  By  add- 
ing urban  and  suburban  areas — two-thirds  of 
our  Nation  now  live  In  metropolitan  areas — 
problems  are  also  added  of  a  scope  which 
even  the  threefold  expansion  of  Federal  funds 
for  the  development  of  public  library  serv- 
ices under  title  I  cannot  solve  alone.  In 
addition  to  actual  numbers  of  j>eople  to  be 
served,  large  urban  libraries  must  solve  such 
special  problems  as  working  more  effectively 
with  the  culturally  deprived,  the  unem- 
ployed, and  undereducated. 

The  trends  which  emerged  under  the  rural 
program  and  which  will  continue  under 
LSCA  are:  strengthening  the  State  library 
extension  agency;  the  organization  of  li- 
brary systems;  centralization  of  cooperative 
library  functions  and  services;  recruitment 
and  scholarship  programs,  and  inservlce 
training  conferences  and  workshops;  stir- 
veys,  studies,  and  research  projects;  grants- 
in-aid;  public  information  programs.  The 
new  program  will  reap  the  cimaulative  value 
in  Increased  staff  skills  and  collections  which 
developed  under  the  old.  State  library  lead- 
ership and  know-how  improved  greatly  diu"- 
ing  this  period.  The  number  of  State  library 
agency  professional  public  library  consul- 
tants doubled  during  the  first  5  years  of  LSA. 

More  demonstration  projects  to  encourage 
the  development  of  effective  public  library 
systems  may  be  expected,  some  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  State-operated  system  headquar- 
ters and  some  by  additional  encouragement 
and  support  to  localities  which  initiate  and 
develop  such  systems.  The  pattern  of  a  co- 
operative network  of  libraries  Involving  lo- 
cal, regional,  and  statewide  resources  is  be- 
coming more  widely  adopted.  Many  States 
will  now  find  it  advisable  to  build  systems 
upon  the  stronger  collections  and  staff  skills 
of  urban  libraries  which  are  centers  of  li- 
brary use.  By  so  doing,  these  States  can 
capitalize  on  the  existing  diversified  urban 
book  collections,  eliminate  ixseless  duplica- 
tion, and  make  maximum  economical  use  of 
the  funds  available. 

Another  step  toward  broadly  based  co- 
operative networks  of  aU  library  resottrces 
is  the  organization  of  centralized  services. 
These  may  cover  several  counties,  or,  in  some 
smaller  States,  the  entire  State.  Such  cen- 
tralization may  include  reference,  research, 
and  referral  services;  bookmobile  services; 
the  ordering,  cataloging,  and  preparation  of 
books  and  other  materials;  and  sj^eclal  serv- 
ices In  culturally  disadvantaged  or  economi- 
cally depressed  areas.  Some  States  are  pro- 
posing the  shared  use  of  highly  trained  staff 
members  by  several  libraries  on  a  cocq^era- 
tlve  basis,  and  more  Intensive  inservlce 
training  and  professional  education  of 
personnel. 

Efforts  to  Improve  the  quality  of  reference 
and  bibliographic  services  are  being  studied 
and  planned  at  both  State  and  regional  levels. 
Oregon,  as  one  example,  will  produce  a  book 
catalog  of  the  State  Library  collection  to 
make  its  resources  known  to  libraries 
throughout  the  State.  Both  South  Dakota 
and  Wyoming  plan  to  suscrlbe  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Bibliographic  Cen'ter  in  Denver 
for  the  use  of  all  public  libraries  in  their 
States.  South  Dakota  plans  to  strengthen 
statewide  reference  services  by  studying  the 
possibility  of  Interlibrary  lending  among  aca- 
demic institutions  and  large  public  libraries, 
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by  MtabUshlng  at  the  State  library  a  union 
catalog  of  adult  nonflcUon  titles  from  se- 
lected Ubrarlea.  and  by  organising  regional 
reference  centers  wblch  will  serve  several 
counties.  Tennessee  will  make  sfJeclal  grants 
to  each  of  Its  four  metropolitan  area  library 
systems  to  serve  as  technical  Information 
centers,  offering  more  specialized  reference 
and  Interllbrary  loan  service  to  other  public 
libraries  in  the  State.  A  similar  project  Is 
being  developed  among  the  larger  libraries 
In  Connecticut.  New  Mexico  plans  to  add  a 
documents  librarian  at  the  State  library,  and 
the  addition  of  a  reference  librarian  In  a 
State  library  regional  branch  is  being  con- 
sidered. Other  professional  staff  specialists, 
each  as  chllden's  librarians,  will  be  employed 
by  this  State's  regional  libraries  to  work  with 
all  libraries  In  the  region 

Under  the  Library  Service!*  Act,  Increased 
participation  by  State  library  agencies  in 
survey  and  research  activity  was  due  In 
part  to  the  availability  of  LSA  funds.  A 
comprehensive  survey  Is  frequently  used  to 
provide  a  sound  basis  for  preparing  a  state- 
wide plan.  Pennsylvania  Is  a  good  example 
of  a  State  which  has  made  a  logical  pro- 
gression, beginning  with  a  statewide  library 
survey,  proceeding  to  widely  endorsed 
recommendation,  and  moving  Into  State 
legislation  and  Implementation.  Following 
a  similar  pattern,  Rhode  Island  has  made 
oiitstandlng  progress  toward  solid  sUitewlde 
library  development.  In  May  1964.  Rhode 
Island  passed  a  comprehensive  library  law 
based  upon  a  statewide  study,  financed  by 
the  Council  on  Library  Resources,  of  all 
types  of  libraries,  and  designed  according 
to  recornmendatlons  of  a  special  Legislative 
Commission  on  Libraries.  The  act  provides 
for  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  State 
library  services,  and  St.it«  grants-in-aid  t<i 
local,  regional,  and  statewide  resource  cen- 
ter libraries,  including  grants  for  library  con- 
struction. 

As  a  part  of  the  expanded  LSCA  program, 
other  States  are  planning  various  types  of 
surveys  to  promote  service  programs  which 
coordinate  the  resources  and  services  of  all 
libraries.  Both  California  and  Montana  have 
Included  such  studies  In  their  plans.  At  the 
present  time,  similar  studies  have  been 
authorized  In  North  Carolina  and  Oklahoma. 
Illinois,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Wiscon- 
sin also  have  such  surveys  now  underway  or 
recently  completed. 
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Under  L£IA,  oonsklerable  progress  was  be- 
ing made  by  the  various  programs  for  re- 
cruitment and  training  and  in  the  pwovlslon 
of  graduate  Kholanhips.  Ther«  were  an 
estimated  300  scholarships  in  some  22  States 
for  the  period  1058-63  under  this  rural  pro- 
gram. The  present  severe  lack  of  trained  li- 
brary staff  win  undoubtedly  be  lnten.slfled 
as  services  are  extended  to  more  people. 
Imaginative  approaches  will  be  needed,  such 
as  the  new  "library  technician"  classification 
being  tried  In  some  areas.  Other  new  train- 
ing programs  will  be  required  for  those  li- 
brarians working  In  economically  depressed 
areas  and  in  changing  urban  and  suburban 
neighborhoods.  New  scholarshipts  for  library 
training  under  LSCA  are  being  proposed  In 
both  Nevada  and  Utah.  Illinois,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Wyoming  are  expanding  this  type 
of  program  to  strengthen  the  staffs  of  both 
State  agencies  and  local  public  libraries. 

Programs  of  State  grants-in-aid  provide  the 
oppt>rtunlty  to  Implcmfnt  public  library 
standards.  Without  such  a  financial  Incen- 
tive, State  standards  might  not  be  widely 
carried  out:  without  criteria  for  eligibility. 
It  is  possible  that  State  aid  would  not  be 
allocutecl  with  niiixliniim  cfTectlveness. 
Under  LSA.  there  was  relatively  little  use  of 
State  grant  funds  for  such  purposes  as  en- 
couraging exjierlmentatlon  or  pilot  projects 
relating  to  new  types  of  library-  service:  basic 
research  Into  library  problems:  shared  spe- 
cialized personnel:  or  studies  of  adaptations 
of  automated   data    processing 

Some  States.  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont, 
for  example,  are  planning  to  take  maximum 
advantage  of  the  Federal  funds  under  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  by 
combining  this  aid  with  ongoing  State  pro- 
grama.  New  Hampshire  enacted  a  complete 
revision  of  its  library  laws  to  make  possible  a 
statewide  network  of  public  library  services 
By  using  State,  local,  and  Federal  funds,  this 
plan  c.nn  begin  operation  In  fiscal  years  1965 
and  1966.  In  March  1964,  Vermont  enacted 
a  law  authorizing  the  State  library  adminis- 
trative agency  to  receive  and  .spend  Federal 
grants  for  the  construction  of  public  libraries. 
Vermont  also  la  planning  a  reorganization  of 
State  library  service  functions  for  more  ef- 
ficient operation. 

In  providing  funds  for  public  library  con- 
struction under  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act,  title  II  was  based  dlrectlv 


on  the  principles  of  Stiite  plans  and  of  State 

Federal  allotments  and  required  mulching  expenditures  from  Slate  and  loml  sources,  Mmler 
Conxtruction   Art,  fiscal  year  /.W.i 


and  local  matching  expenditures  whlck 
proved  to  be  effective  In  the  success  of  tlat 
Library  Services  Act.  This  naUonal  library 
building  program  may  be  expected  to  gen. 
erate  more  active  citizen  participation  antf 
greater  civic  pride  In  good  libraries  than 
ever  before. 

All  State  library  agencies  are  being  flood- 
ed  with  inquiries  about  construction  grants. 
In  general,  the  States  are  requiring  that  t 
community  be  eligible  for  funds  under  th« 
services  title  tiefore  it  may  qualify  for  a  con- 
struction grant.  The  act  provides  that  funds 
for  construction  may  be  used  only  In  areas 
which  arc  without  the  library  facilities  nec- 
essary to  develop  library  services.  The  de- 
termination of  areas  to  be  included  in  State 
plans  Is  made  by  the  State.  State  library 
agencies  have  adopted  criteria  for  measuring 
adequate  public  library  services,  and  these 
are  now  being  used  to  evaluate  local  proj- 
ects 

Maryland  became  the  first  State  to  pro- 
vide State  aid  for  public  library  construction 
when  it  enacted  legislation  providing  for  • 
public  library  Incentve  fund  to  be  effec- 
tive July  1.  1964.  The  program,  as  It  Is 
designed,  can  be  coordinated  with  the  con- 
stiuctlnn  title  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act.  It  will  aid  the  coun- 
ties and  the  city  of  Baltimore  In  financing 
debt  service  and  or  pay-as-you-go  capital 
outlay  expenditures  for  the  purchase  of  land 
for  libraries,  the  purchase  and  construction 
of  library  buildings,  remodeling  and  adding 
to  library  buildings,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  and  furniture  for  such  buildings. 
Also  effective  July  1,  1964.  Is  the  Rhode 
Island  program  of  grants  for  local  library 
construction  which  combines  a  State  appro- 
priation of  •100.000  with  a  Federal  grant  of 
$101,000  to  assist  local  communities  on  a 
matching  basis. 

The  rural  Library  Services  Act  of  1956 
provided  a  good  training  ground  for  State 
library  agencies  In  planning  for  the  effective 
administration  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Constructifin  Act.  During  the  8  years 
under  that  program,  many  States  were 
able  to  build  solid,  efficient,  and  effective 
programs,  and  this  experience  has  done 
much  to  prpp>are  them  for  the  expanded 
Federal  library  legislation.  Public  library 
ageiirles  are  eager  to  Implement  the  ex- 
panded Federal  program  by  making  sound 
plans  for  the  broad-scale  Improvement  of 
library  services  to  every  citizen. 

I'uhlic  Law  SS-2t)9,  the  Lr}>rary  Services  and 
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Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
recently  received  a  letter  from  the  direc- 
tor of  Ubrarlea  of  the  Oregon  Stat«  Sys- 
tem of  Higher  Education.  Dr.  WUliam 
H.  Carlson,  which  states  far  more  elo- 
auently  than  I  can  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  this  legislation  Is  being  received. 
I  think  It  highly  significant  that  the 
initial  groundbreaking  ceremonies  in  my 
State  for  library  construction  literally 
took  place  vilthln  a  matter  of  hours  after 
the  signing  of  the  appropriations  bill. 
Needless  to  say,  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  I  am  tremendously  pleased 
that  my  State  was  able  so  quickly  to  place 
this  act  into  effective  operation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Carlson's  letter,  to  which 
I  have  previously  alluded,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Oeecon  State  System 

o*-  Higher  EId-dcation. 

Cort  a/h.<,  Oreg. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 
V  S  Senate. 
Washin^on.  t)  C . 

Deak  SenAto«  Mouse:  Once  again  It  is  my 
pleasant  privilege  to  express  appreciation  lor 
the  constructive  action  which  you  have  taken 
In  improving  and  sectirlng  passage  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  A«  I  look 
out  my  oflloe  window  I  see  swarms  of  our 
young  students  enroute  bet'ween  classes. 
These  young  people  and  those  now  In  the 
high  schools  and  the  grades  will  be  direct 
benenclarles  of  the  farslghted  action  of  na- 
tional leaders  such  as  yourself.  In  spite  of 
some  present  grumbling  and  growling,  future 
generations  will,  I  am  confident,  look  back 
on  this  educational  legislation  as  being  a 
constructive  Investment  In  the  futtire  Just 
aa  was  the  GI  bill  which  you  supported  bo 
vigorously  and  effectively.  It  Is  now  a  de- 
monstrable and  proven  thing  that  we  are 
dally  reaping  dividends  from  the  Federal  ex- 
penditures In  educating  our  rettirnlng  young 
soldiers. 

On  PYlday,  September  25,  It  was  my  pleas- 
ant privilege  to  attend  groundbreaking  cere- 
monies for  a  new  addition  to  the  Corvallls 
Public  Library.  This  action  took  place  with- 
in hours,  almost,  of  President  Johnson's 
signing  of  the  HEW  appwoprlatJons.  Things 
could  happen  so  quickly  becatiae  everything 
was  In  readiness,  a  local  bond  Issue  passed, 
and  the  contractor's  bids  tentatively  ap- 
proved In  expectation  of  these  Federal  funds. 
It  Is  quite  possible  that  this  groiuid breaking 
was  the  first  specific  act  anywhere  In  the 
United  States  In  the  utilization  of  the  Library 
Construction  Act,  which  you  also  suppwrted 
vigorously.  Future  generations  will  owe  you 
much  for  your  continuing  and  effective  sup- 
port of  legislation  designed  to  develop  a  more 
enlightened  citizenry. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Caklson, 
Director  of  Libraries. 


Hod.  Letter  Johnton 


SPEECH. 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  LIBONATI 

or  nxirroia 
IN  THZ  HOUSK  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Saturdaw.  October  S.  1964 
Mr.  LIBONATT.    Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished and  friendly  colleague,  Lester 


Johnson.  In  his  decision  to  retire,  de- 
prives the  Congress  of  one  of  its  most 
valuable  authorities  on  conservation  and 
agricultural  problems  of  the  Nation. 

His  practical  and  theoretics^  knowl- 
edge of  the  dairy  Industry  contributed 
much  to  the  advances  made  and  advan- 
tages given  at  the  legislative  level. 

His  affable  smile  and  genial  manner 
are  not  to  be  misunderstood  as  one  being 
supple  of  disF>osition — behind  these 
pleasantries  common  to  the  average 
American,  he  has  a  backbone  through  the 
center  of  which  runs  a  rod  of  steel.  The 
secret  of  his  success  is  that  he  sees  the 
practical  side  of  every  question  In  spite 
of  the  speechmaking  and  sharp  double 
talk. 

He  pays  no  attention  to  what  the 
newspapers  say  about  him — for  he  reads 
few  newspapers — he  is  too  busy  doing  his 
job. 

He  talks  httle  about  himself  and  less 
In  debate — but  when  he  has  some  par- 
ticular argument  to  debate,  or  point  to 
be  considered — then  he  speaks  directly 
and  in  a  concise  manner,  with  clarity 
and  punch. 

His  loyalty  to  friends  is  unswerving. 
He  alone  could  have  passed  the  memorial 
establishing  the  Ice  Age  Scientific  Pre- 
serve in  Wisconsin.  It  stands  as  a  mon- 
ument to  his  endeavors  in  this  field.  His 
purposeful  study  in  bringing  out  the  in- 
terdependence of  farming  and  conser- 
vation programs  for  their  common  good 
as  the  necessary  solution  of  their  prob- 
lems are  now  widely  accepted  by  the 
authorities  on  these  subjects. 

Mr.  Johnson  contributed  much  to  the 
dairy  industry's  stability  in  providing 
the  leadership  in  passing  legislation  for 
the  extension  of  greater  wetland  areas 
through  the  watershed  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  lost  one 
of  the  strongest  of  its  influential  legis- 
lators in  the  Congress — and  the  conser- 
vationists and  farmers  will  miss  a  true 
friend. 

May  Crod  bless  Lester  and  his  lovely 
wife.  Marjorie.  in  their  Joyful  retire- 
ment. May  success  and  happiness  fol- 
low them  thrdugh  life. 


Snnunary  of  ActiviHe*  of  G>m]nittee  on 
Interior  and  Intalar  Affairs,  88di 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or   WASHIKCrON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  stunmary 
of  the  activities  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  during  the  88th 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statemiint  or  Sknatob  Jackson 

I  am  happy  to  submit  a  vummary  of  the 
activities  of  the  C<Kruiilttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  during  the  88th  Congress. 
This  Congress  tias  produced  an  excellent 
record  In  the  field  of  conservation  and  utUl- 
zatlon  of  our  natural  resources.  We  have 
accomplished  more  in  this  area  In  the  past 
two  sessions  than  In  any  comparable  j>erlod 
In  recent  years.  Other  noteworthy  legisla- 
tive advancements  wlttiln  our  conunittee's 
Jurisdiction  have  also  been  achieved.  I  am 
grateful  to  all  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  their  cooperation  and  bipartisan 
support  and  especially  to  the  chairmen  of 
our  subcommittees.  In  addition,  I  want  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  leadership  In 
the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
especially  to  our  majority  leader.  Senator 
Mansfield,  for  his  unceasing  assistance  and 
advice  toward  the  passage  of  our  committee 
legislation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
88th  Congress,  I  submitted  a  report  of  our 
accomplishments  up  until  that  time.  At  this 
time  I  would  like  to  continue  and  summarize 
briefly  the  major  legislative  tilghUghts  which 
shaU  be  foUowed  by  a  more  speclfl£  detaUed 
analysis  that  Is  broken  do'wn  Into  the  various 
subcommittees. 

The  shortage  of  water  and  the  burgeoning 
population  can  be  regarded  as  a  critical  issue 
on  the  contemporary  scene.  For  many  years 
States  have  differed  over  the  supply  and 
distribution  of  water,  as  weU  as  what  pos- 
sible solutions  could  be  offered  to  help  alle- 
viate the  shortages  now  and  In  the  future. 
The  enactment  of  S.  3  Into  public  law  on 
July  17.  1964,  Is  a  beginning.  In  essence, 
It  parallels  the  agriculture  research  stations 
of  the  Hatch  Act  wltli  water  research  centers 
In  the  50  States'  land-grant  colleges.  State 
universities,  or  other  institutions  of  txigher 
education  in  a  partictilar  State.  The  serious 
and  ever-Increasing  shortages  of  water  sup- 
ply and  the  decisive  lack  of  trained  hydrol- 
oglsts  could  both  be  Improved  by  tinlverslty 
programs  that  could  attack  regional  pirol>- 
lems  In  the  step-by-step  approach  that  fs 
needed  to  find  answers  to  otir  water  needs, 
and  could  at  the  same  time  train  new  water 
scientists.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  given  the  discretion  of  determining  the 
effective  use  of  funds,  but  the  centers  are  to 
be  effectively  independent  In  order  to  pro- 
mote more  Individual  Investigation. 

The  preservation  of  natxiral  resources  has 
continuously  been  an  omnipresent  problem 
In  the  United  States,  and  It  is  in  this  field 
that  the  most  stalwart  record  of  accompUsh- 
ment  has  been  achieved,  particularly  with 
the  passage  of  S.  4,  the  wllAemess  blU,  and 
HJl.  3846.  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act.  The  enactment  of  6.  4  pHX>Tldes 
for  the  statutory  establishment  of  a  national 
S3r8tem  of  wilderness  preservation.  It  will 
provide  protection  on  a  pemuinent  basis. 
H.R.  3846  will  establish  a  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  to  help  the  States  and 
Federal  agencies  In  meeting  tlie  present  and 
future  outdoor  recreation  demaHds  and  needs 
of  the  American  people. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
other  Important  bUls  enacted  Into  law  dur- 
ing the  88th  Congress.  The  role  of  public 
lands  In  the  United  States  Is  Inherently  at- 
tached to  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  our  natural  resources.  Perhaps  one  bill 
that  'Will  greatly  enliance  the  understanding 
and  mitigate  many  problems  pertaining  to 
public  lands  was  the  act  establishing  a  Pub- 
lic Land  Law  Review  Commission.  This 
Commission  will  study  laws  in  existence  and 
procedures  relating  to  the  administration  of 
the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  and 
make  revisions  of  such  laws  which  are 
deemed  necessary  in  accordance  with  pres- 
ent and  future  needs  of  'the  American  peo- 
ple. These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
measures  passed  by  this  "Conservation  Oon- 
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gresa."  I  have  prepared  a  detailpci  history 
of  the  bills  considered  by  <5ur  committee 
many  of  which  have  become  public  law. 

Ftn-L   COMMITTEE.    HENRY    M      J.^(  KSON. 
CHAIRMAN 

8.    2.    Introduced    by    Senator    Ant>ek»om. 
et    al..    January     14.    1963:     To    parallel    the 
agrlctiltviral   research  stations   of   the  Hatch 
Act    with    water    resources    research    centers 
m   the   50  States'   land-grant  colleges.     The 
serious     and     ever-Increasing     shortages     of 
water  supply  and  the  decl.slve  lack  of  trained 
hydrologlsts     could     both     be     improved     by 
educational    and    reseiirch    program.s    under 
this  act.     The  Secretary  Is  Riven  the  discre- 
tion of  determining  the  effective  use  of  funds, 
but    the    centers    are    to    be    independent    In 
order   to   promote    more    individual    investi- 
gation.    If  two  of  more  States  should  desire 
to  combine  in  one  station,   they  may      The 
amount  to  be  granted  starts  at   »75.0OO  and 
Increases  to  $100,000  annually  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of   the    centers,    and    a   doUar-for- 
dollar  matching  with  the  States  of  II  million 
Increasing  by  the  same  amount  for  4  years, 
for  special  projects,  or  cooperation  with  an- 
other State.    In  addition,  there  is  under  title 
2  a  10-year  $50  million  program      Passed  the 
Senate      April      23.       1963       Passed      House, 
amended,  June  2.  1964.     July  2.  1964.  Senate 
and  House  agree  to  conference  report.     Bill 
became  public  Law  88-379  on  July  17.  1964 
S.  4,  Andersok,  et  al  :   A  bill  to  establish 
a    national    wilderness    preservation    system 
Thlfl  legislation  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
the  87th  Congress,  but  final   action  was  not 
concluded  then  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives.    Alter  introduction  in  this  Congress. 
Senator  Jackson  scheduled  hearings  on  the 
bin,  and  It  was  reported  by   the  committee 
and  passed   by  the  Senate  In  early  April  of 
1963.     The  House  passed  the  bill  as  amended 
on  July  30.   1964.  and  after  conferences  the 
final  legislation  was  agreed  to  by  both  Houses 
and    President    Johnson    signed    it    on    Sep- 
tember 3,   1964      The  bill  establishes  imme- 
diately  by  statute    a   permanent    wilderness 
system  consisting   of    over   9    million   acres. 
Other  additions  to  the  system  will   have  to 
be  by  affirmative   act   of   Congress.      Mining 
and  grazing  activities  will  be  continued  but 
under  the   strict   regulations   Issued    by    the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.     It  became  Public 
Law  88-677. 

S.  20.  Senator  Anderson,  et  al  A  bill  to 
promote  the  coordination  and  development 
of  effective  programs  relating  to  outdoor  rec- 
reation. This  legislation  Is  known  as  the 
Organic  Act  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation In  the  Department  of  Interior.  The 
act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  perform  several  tasks  in  the  field  of  out- 
door recreation  including  a  continuing  In- 
ventory of  outdoor  recreation  needs,  a  classi- 
fication of  recreation  resources,  and  to  formu- 
late a  comprehensive  and  nationwide  plan 
providing  technical  assistance  and  advice  to 
the  States  and  private  interests  on  request 
It  became  Public  Law  88-29 

S.  869  (H.R.  3846).  Senator  Jackson,  et 
al.:  A  bill  to  establish  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  to  assist  the  States  and 
Federal  agencies  in  meeting  the  present  and 
future  outdoor  recreation  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Probably  no  other  legislation 
compared  In  significance  to  this  bill  in  the 
field  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  In  this 
Congress.  This  proi>o8al  authorizes  a  fund 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
and  to  Federal  agencies  to  develop  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities  for  future  genera- 
tions of  the  American  people  The  fund  will 
be  composed  of  entrance  and  user  fees,  reve- 
nues derived  from  the  sale  of  surplus  Federal 
real  propterty  and  motorboat  fuel  taxes.  This 
bill  followed  the  recommendations  of  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission In  its  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  Hearings  were  held  In  March  of 
1963  on  the  Senate  bill,  but  in  view  of  the 
revenue  Implications  Involved,  the  measure 


was  first  pmssed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives Thus  when  HR  3846  passed  the 
House  the  Senate  immediately  began  consid- 
eration of  it.  and  it  passed  with  only  one  dis- 
senting vote.  The  President  signed  it  into 
law  on  September  3,  1964,  and  It  became  Pub- 
lic Law  8&-578 

S  1007.  introduced  by  Senator  Jackson  et 
al  ;  A  bill  to  guairantee  electric  consumers  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on  electric 
energy  generated  at  Federal  hydrt^lectric 
plants  in  that  region  and  to  guarantee  elec- 
tric consumers  In  other  rfulons  reclprncal 
priority. 

This  legislation  opened  the  way  for  the 
final  agreement  between  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  the  Pacific  Southwest  for  intercon- 
nected power  transmission  .system.s  Now  the 
•surplus  power  which  can  be  generated  In  the 
Northwest  will  be  uUlizcd  in  the  power-short 
Southwestern  area  of  the  United  States 
This  legislation  afforded  the  needed  protec- 
tion for  the  energy  consumers  In  the  North- 
west while  at  the  same  time  it  will  allow  the 
sale  of  surplus  power  into  the  Southwest 
The  bill  passed  the  Seruite  In  April  of  1963. 
Final  approval  did  not  come  until  August 
1964  following  several  conferences  with  the 
House  committee.  It  is  a  landmark  effort  in 
regional  cooperation  It  became  Public  I-aw 
88  .S62. 

H  2719.  introduced  by  Senator  Jackson  et 
al  A  bill  to  amend  the  Alaska  Statehood 
Act  for  the  purpose  of  providing  retroactive 
Insurance  benefits  to  the  citizens  of  Alaska 
as  a  result  of  the  earthquake  disaster  in  the 
spring;  of  1964. 

The  bill  would  establish  an  Office  of  Alaska 
Reconstruction  for  the  purpose  of  adminis- 
tering the  benefits  of  this  proposal  This 
measure  and  its  consideration  was  the  first 
real  step  toward  enactment  of  legislatloh  to 
provide  aid  to  Alaska  following  this  un- 
precedented disaster  Hearing  was  held  by 
the  full  committee  in  April  and  May  1964. 
but  action  was  deferred  on  the  bill  in  order 
to  proceed  with  other  legislation 

S  2772.  introduced  by  Senator  Jack.son, 
et  al  :  A  bill  to  amend  the  Alaska  Omnibus 
Act  This  bill  was  submitted  and  recom- 
mended by  the  President  to  provide  aid  to 
Alaska  by  providing  an  additional  $23 'j  mil- 
lion in  transitional  grants  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  These  grants  were  originally  pro- 
vided when  Alaska  achieved  statehood  to 
assist  the  young  Stat*  in  carrying  on  the 
services  normally  provided  by  a  State  which 
had  been  performed  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment.     It  t>ecame  Public  Law  88  311 

S.  2881,  Introduced  by  Senator  Bartlett. 
et  al  :  A  bill  to  amend  the  Alaska  Omnibus 
Act  to  provide  assistance  to  the  State  of 
Alafka  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  dam- 
aged by  the  earthquake  of  March  1964 

This  legislation  was  submitted  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  The  recom- 
mendations were  made  by  the  Alaska  Plan- 
ning and  Reconstruction  Commission  estab- 
lished by  the  President  immediately  after 
the  earthquake  disaster.  The  bill  provides 
new  authorizations  up  to  almost  $56  million. 
In  addition,  other  relief  has  been  made 
available  to  citizens  of  Alaska  owning  homes 
which  were  destroyed  or  severely  damaged 
by  the  earthquake.  A  provision  incorporated 
in  the  act  authorizing  the  purchase  of  up  to 
$25  million  of  Alaska  State  bonds  to  assist 
the  State  to  finance  Its  reconstruction  pro- 
gram The  bill  was  enacted  Into  law  on 
August  19  1964.  It  became  Public  Law  88 
461. 

S,  3143,  introduced  by  Senators  Sai^ingkr 
and  KncHEL:  A  bill  to  designate  as  Clair 
Engle  Lake  the  reservoir  created  by  the  Trin- 
ity Dam,  Central  Valley  project,  Calif.  This 
meastire  was  Introduced  In  the  memory  oif 
the  late  Senator  Clalr  Engle.  who  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  bad  authored  much 
of  the  legislation  relating  to  the  development 


of  the  great  Central  Valley  project  m  Call, 
fornla.  It  passed  the  Senate  September  | 
and  the  Hotise  on  October  2,  1964.  Hnd  be< 
came  Public  Law  88-662. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  17.  Senator 
McOee.  et  al.,  Introduced  the  bill:  To  des- 
ignate the  lake  formed  by  the  Flaminc  Oorg« 
Dam  in  Utah  and  extending  for  most  of  Ita 
91  miles  Into  Wyoming  as  O'Mahoney  Lake 
in  memorial  to  the  late  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming who  had  served  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate It  passed  the  Senate  In  June  of  10«3 
but  died  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

HR.  11162.  a  bill  granting  the  consent  trf 
Congress  to  an  amendment  to  the  Break 
Interstate  Park  Compact  between  the  Com- 
monwealthfl  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Thli 
legislation  would  enable  the  two  St.ates  to 
amend  the  present  compact  which  had  pre- 
viously been  approved  by  Congress  in  1954. 
This  amendment  to  the  compact  simply  al- 
lowed the  Commission  set  up  by  tlie  States 
U)  administer  the  park  to  exercise  the  power 
of  eminent  domain.  It  became  P\ib!ic  ij»w 
88  602. 

SUBOOMMITTtE   ON    INDIAN   AFFAIRS     HON     fRANK 
CHXTRCH,  CHAIRMAN 

The  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  hu 
legislative  responsibility  over  matters  involv- 
ing  the  relations  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  approximately  500.000  Indians,  Eskimos, 
and  Aleuts,  about  half  of  whom  reside  on 
reservations,  over  Indian  landholdlngs  and 
reservations  which,  subject  to  varying  de- 
grees of  Federal  control,  total  approximately 
52  million  acres  in  29  States:  and  over  th* 
administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. In  addition,  the  Indian  health  and 
sanitation  program  supervised  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Indian  Health  in  the  US  Public 
Health  Service  Is  of  concern  to  the  subtona- 
mlttee.  as  Is  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

Of  the  103  measures  referred  to  the  Fub- 
committee.  49  were  reported  and  39  were  en. 
acted  into  law. 

The  following  Indian  bills  of  general  ap- 
pllcabUity  throughout  Indian  country  were 
enacted  or  passed  by  the  Senate  during 
1963   64 

S.  48  iAndlrson,  Goldwater  )  :  To  amend 
the  1955  Indian  Leasing  Act  (69  Stat  539  i  by 
Increasing  the  maximum  term  of  such  leases 
from  50  to  55  years,  which  perUined  to  lease* 
of  individual  and  tribal  lands  for  public  re- 
ligious, educational,  recreational,  residential, 
and  business  purposes.  This  profwsed 
amendment  to  the  1955  act  would  facilitate 
loans  U)  developers  for  construction  and  im- 
provements on  reservations.  The  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  did  not 
take  favorable  action  on  this  bill. 

S  50  (Anderson.  Church)  (H.R  3:}0«) 
Public  Law  88-168:  To  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  make  loans  to  finance 
the  testimony  of  expert  witnesses  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission — loans  out  of  any 
funds  available  in  the  revolving  fund  created 
pursuant  to  section  10  of  the  act  of  June  18. 
1934  (48  Stat  986).  This  legislation  la  im- 
portant to  faciUtete  the  work  and  eliminate 
backlog  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 
A  total  of  $900,000  was  authorized  for  these 
loans 

S  1049  (CHURCH)  :  Relating  to  the  Indian 
heirship  land  problem.  The  primary  purpose 
of  this  proposed  legislation  is  to  provide  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  authority  that 
will  enable  him  to  reduce  the  rapidly  Increas- 
ing number  of  Indian  allotments  In  multiple 
ownership  by  (1)  pcu^ltion  or  sale  of  lands 
in  heirship  stattis.  upon  application  of  the 
requisite  number  of  Indian  owners,  where 
such  partition  or  aale  la  found  to  be  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  Indian  owners,  and  not 
detrimental  to  the  Indian  tribe;  (2)  provid- 
ing for  Judicial  partition  or  aale  where  non- 
Indian  Intereata  so  require;  (3)  authorizing 
the  Secretary  erf  the  Interior  to  represent 
owners  who  ar«  minors,  non  compos  mentis, 
or  ar«  unlocaUble;    (4)   establishing  proce- 
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dure  for  selUn«  heirship  lands  that  wlU  af- 
ford the  owners  ftiU  opportunity  to  obtain 
fair  market  nUue  for  their  property  and 
elve  the  Indian  owners  and  tribes  preference 
rights  to  purchase  the  land;  (6)  Increaalng 
the  Indian  revolving  cr«llt  loan  fund  by  $36 
million  in  order  that  Individual  Indiana  and 
tribes  may  borrow  funds  with  which  to  pur- 
chase heirship  tracts;  and  (6)  providing  for 
tribal  land  consolidation  programs  to  permit 
maximum  economic  utilization  of  the  land 
resource  by  Indians.  The  bill  passed  the 
Senate  on  October  11,  1963.  but  was  not  acted 
on  by   the  House  Interior  Conunlttee. 

S  1585  (CHX7BCH),  Public  Law  88-301: 
This  act  amends  two  sections  of  the  act  of 
June  25,  1910,  which  deads  with  the  sale 
of  Indian  timber,  to  modernize  harvesting 
practice*  and  to  facilitate  sales  of  timber 
on  allotments  that  are  in  fractionated  heir- 
ship status. 

S.  1718  (CHtTRCH)  :  This  bUl  would  amend 
the  law  with  respect  to  trade  with  the  In- 
dians to  eliminate  obsolete  provisions  of  law. 
The  bin  was  introduced  as  the  result  of  an 
executive  communication  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  It  passed  the  Senate 
on  October  22,  1963,  but  was  not  acted  on 
by  the  House. 

S.  1868  (Chxtech).  Public  Law  88-230: 
This  legislation  amends  the  act  of  August  3, 
1956.  relating  to  adult  Indian  vocational 
training.  The  program  is  increeised  from 
$7,500,000  to  $12  million  annually  In  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Indians  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  35  who  are  seeking  skills  to 
aid  In  their  employment.  ThU  program  has 
been  one  of  the  most  succeissful  operated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Arizona 

S  90  (GoLDWATO)  (H.R.  11329),  Public 
Law  88-462:  Authorizes  the  sum  of  $269,500 
from  funds  available  for  the  Painted  Rock 
Dam.  Ariz.,  for  the  relocation  and  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  Indian  village  of  Sll  Murk 
adjoining  the  Gila  Reservation.  These  funds 
will  be  used  for  land  and  for  construction  of 
10  concrete  dwellings  to  house  approxiinately 
100  Indians  who  must  be  relocated  out  of  the 
reservoir  area. 

S.  912  (Moss),  Public  Law  88-182:  The  act 
gives  approval  to  an  agreement  between  the 
Navajo  Tribe,  the  SheU  Oil  Co..  and  the 
Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co..  dated  May  1,  1959, 
as  amended.  It  also  authorizes  the  tribe  to 
enter  into  an  oil  and  gas  l^aae  with  the  two 
companies  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  agreement. 

8.  2111  (CHURCH),  Public  Law  88-302:  De- 
clares the  Colorado  River  Reservation,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  Federal  Improve- 
ments and  Improvements  placed  on  the  land 
by  assignees  and  Indian  colonists,  to  be  the 
property  of  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes. 
Certain  Hopl,  Navajo,  and  Havasup>al  colo- 
nists who  settled  on  the  reservation  during 
the  late  1940'b  will  be  treated  as  members  of 
the  tribes  If  they  accept  enrollment  as  Colo- 
rado River  Indians  within  2  years. 

S  2210  (GOLDWATD.  Hatdkn)  (HR.  8334). 
Public  Law  88-465:  Transfers  title  to  approx- 
imately 27.3  acres  of  surplus  Federal  land  on 
the  Salt  River  Plma-Marlcopa  Indian  Res- 
ervation near  Scottsdale.  Arte.,  to  the  Salt 
River  Plma-Marlcopa  Indian  community.  It 
is  needed  to  assist  the  tribe  In  working  out 
plans  for  the  most  beneficial  use  of  the  land 
and  the  Improvement  of  economic  opportu- 
nities on  the  reservation  through  industrial 
and  recreational  uses. 

California 

H  R  2635.  Public  Law  88-167:  Amends  the 
act  of  August  9,  1966,  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  leases  of  Indian  land  on  the  Fort 
Mojave  Reservation  In  Calif..  Ariz.,  and  Nev. 
for  business  and  other  purposes  to  be  made 
for  a  term  of  99  years  or  less.  Instead  of  the 
present  25  years  with  right  of  renewal  for 
another  35  years.  H.R.  2636  Is  needed  to 
permit  a  lease  with  a  term  long  enough  to 


enable  a  prospective  lessee  to  obtain  financ- 
ing tat  the  contemplated  tourist-recreation 
development. 

HJL  7833,  Public  Law  8B-418:  Extend*  the 
provisions  of  the  CaUfomla  Rancherta  Ter- 
mination Act  of  1968  to  all  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  rancherlas  lying  wholly  within  the 
State  boundaries.  It  Is  necessary  to  assist  In 
accomplishing  the  Intent  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  108  that  all  Indian  tribes  In 
California  should  be  freed  from  all  disabili- 
ties and  limitations  specifically  applicable  to 
Indians. 

H  R.  11562.  Public  Law  88-463:  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  Enter- 
prise Rancheria  No.  2  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  to  certain  persons.  Need  for  the  legis- 
lation stems  from  construction  of  the  Oro- 
vllle  Dam. 

Colora6Lo 

S.  1564  (CHTTRCH)  (H.K.  6883),  Public 
Law  88-112:  Corrects  an  errc«-  In  the  form 
of  an  excess  comma  In  a  land  description  In 
the  act  entitled  "To  provide  for  an  exchange 
of  lands  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe,  and  for  other 
purposes."  The  comma  broke  the  descrip- 
tion, making  it  cover  two  tracts,  one  of 
which  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  does  not  own. 

Idaho 

S.  1582  (Church)  :  Amends  section  3  of 
the  act  of  August  31,  1954.  providing  for  the 
construction  of  the  Mlchaud  Flats  project, 
Idaho,  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  to 
facilitate  the  execution  of  contracts  for  the 
delivery  of  water  to  indlvldxial  Indian  allot- 
ments. Passed  the  Senate  August  28,  1963, 
but  no  action  taken  In  the  House. 

S.2139  (CTHUiicH),  Public  Law  88-231:  In- 
troduced as  a  result  of  an  executive  com- 
munication, the  bill  provides  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  an  award  to  the  Kootenai  Tribe 
of  Idaho  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
of  approximately  $380,000. 
Minnesota 

S.  3035  (McCarthy,  Humphrey):  Author- 
izes the  Judgment  ($1,800,000)  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  In  favor  of  the  Red  Lake 
Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  to  be  used  for  any 
ptirpose  authorized  by  the  tribal  governing 
body  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.    The  bill  became  Public  Law  88-663. 

H.R.  11426,  Private  Law  88-2«3:  Provides 
for  the  conveyance  of  10  acres  of  federally 
owned  land  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation 
to  the  Minnesota  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  The  land  Is  excess  to 
the  needs  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
win  be  used  by  the  church  In  connection  with 
religious  activities. 

Montana 

S.  1531  (McrcALT,  MANanxLD),  Public  Law 
88-640:  To  Increase  the  appropriation  au- 
thorization from  $1  million  to  $6,200,000  for 
continuing  the  construction  of  the  Irriga- 
tion and  power  systems  of  the  Flathead  In- 
dian Irrigation  project  In  Montana.  The 
amounts  expended  will  be  added  to  project 
construction  (xists  and  will  be  reimbursable. 
The  funds  are  needed  for  an  adequate  power 
distribution  system  and  the  extension  of  fa- 
cilities.    The  bill  became  public  law. 

S.  1757  (Manstixu),  Mktcalp)  :  To  ratify 
certain  conveyances  of  land  on  tl^e  Crow 
Indian  Reservation.  S.  1757  passed  the  Sen- 
ate December  6.  1963,  but  was  not  considered 
by  the  House. 

S.  2279  (Mansfield,  Metcalf)  Public  Law 
88-304 :  Authorizes  the  transfer  of  the  Plegan 
vmlt  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Irrigation  proj- 
ect, Montana,  to  the  landowners  within  the 
unit,  and  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  cancel  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  charges  at  about  $47,000. 
It  is  uneconomical  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  operate  this  unit,  since  most  of  the 
landowners  wish  to  dry-farm  their  lands  or 
use  them  for  grazing  and  hare  made  little  use 
of  the  Irrigation  system. 


S.  2061  (MANsrncu),  McTCAL,r),  Public  Law 
88-569:  Provides  tat  the  disposition  of  a 
Judgment  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  In  the 
amount  of  approximately  $4  million.  The 
funds  will  be  used  for  developing  Individual 
and  family  tyx>e  plans,  education,  and  an 
economic  development  program. 
Nevada 

S.  1885  (Bible.  Cannon)  :  Declares  that 
the  United  States  holds  In  trust  for  the  In- 
dians of  the  Battle  Mountain  Colony  cer- 
tain lands  which  are  used  for  cemetery  pur- 
poses. Some  6  25  acres  axe  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  Passed  the  Senate  on  October 
22,  1963,  but  not  acted  upon  In  the  House. 
iVetr  Mexico 

8.  1594  (Allott,  Andeeson,  Dominick, 
Mechem)  :  Authorizes  the  Navajo  Trtbe  or 
the  Ute  Mountain  Tribe  to  commence  liti- 
gation to  determine  the  location  of  a  p>art 
of  the  common  boundary  between  their  two  • 
reservations.  The  litigation  would  be  be- 
fore a  district  court  of  three  Judges  In  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  New 
Mexico,  with  a  statutory  right  of  appeal 
direct  to  the  Supreme  Court,  The  district 
court  would  base  its  decision  on  "such  prin- 
ciples as  may  be  Just  and  fair  In  law  and 
equity."  S.  1594  passed  the  Senate  October 
22,  1963.  but  was  not  acted  on  by  the  House. 

S.  1931  (Anderson),  Public  Law  88-303: 
Provides  that  the  United  States  shall  hold 
80  acres  of  surplus  Federal  land  in  trust  for 
the  members  of  the  Alamo  Band  of  Puerto- 
cito  Navajo  Indians.  The  lands  and  build- 
ings were  formerly  used  for  school  purposes. 
The  band  will  use  them  for  community  ptir- 
jxjses. 

New  York 

H.R.  1794,  Public  Law  88-533:  Authorizes 
the  payment  for  certain  Interests  In  lands 
within  the  Allegany  Indian  Reservation,  N  JT.. 
required  for  the  Klnzua  Dam  project,  and 
provides  fcH-  the  relocation,  rehabilitation, 
social  and  economic  development  of  the 
members  of  the  Seneca  Nation.  Three 
categories  of  payments  are  made  to  the 
Senecas  for  a  flowage  easement  over  some 
10.000  acres  of  tribal  land  reserved  to  the 
Nation  under  the  Pickering  Treaty  of  1794: 
Direct  damages.  $1,289,060;  Indirect  dam- 
ages, not  ordinarily  compensable,  $945,573; 
rehabilitation.  $12,128,917.  The  latter  sum 
will  be  used  for  relocation,  housing,  educa- 
tion, utilities,  community  facilities,  famBy 
plans,  industrial  and  recreational  purposes. 
The  act  also  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  after  consultation  with  the  Seneca 
Nation,  to  submit  to  Congress  a  plan  for 
complete  withdrawal  of  Federsd  svipervlBlon 
over  the  Senecas. 

North  Dakota 

HR.  2905,  Public  Law  88-194:  Donates  In 
trust  to  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe  of  the 
Fort  Totten  Indian  Reservation  276  acres  of 
land.  The  land  Is  no  longer  required  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  transfer 
will  permit  the  tribe  to  make  beneficial  use 
of  it  and  the  Improvements. 
Oklahoma 

S.  1820  (Edmondson,  VLomomr)  (HJl. 
6496).  Public  Law  88-461:  Provides  for  a 
conveyance  to  the  Cherokee  Indian  Tribe  of 
a  40-acre  tract  of  surplus  Federal  land  near 
Tahlequah,  Okla.  It  also  provides  that  the 
land  be  taken  In  fee  simple  and  subject  to 
set  off  against  any  claim  the  tribe  may  have 
before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission.  The 
tribe  plans  to  use  the  land  to  Improve  eco- 
nomic opportunities   of  Its  members. 

S.  2482  (MONRONEY,  Ed]komi>son)  (HJR. 
10672),  Public  Law  88-474:  Provides  for  the 
disposition  of  Judgment  funds  now  on  de- 
posit to  the  Pawnee  Tribe  of  OklahomsL 
The  funds  may  be  expended  for  any  purpose 
authorized  by  the  tribal  governing  body  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  amount  of  funds  available  to  the  tribe 
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after  deductions  is  $6,439,000  It  Is  planned 
that  these  funds  will  be  distributed  on  a  per 
capita  basis  since  there  Is  no  tribal  reserva- 
tion. 

S.  2665  (MoHKONET,  Edmondson)  (H.K. 
10483).  Public  Law  88-413:  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  sell  58,19  acres 
of  Eastern  Shawnee  tribal  land  In  northeast- 
ern Oklahoma,  upon  request  of  the  tribal 
governing  body.  Because  this  Is  the  sole 
remaining  tribal  property  and  Is  no  longer 
used  by  the  tribe,  the  disposition  would  be 
of  advantage  to  the  tribe  and  would  relieve 
the  Federal  Government  of  some  of  Its  re- 
sponsibility over  the  tribe, 

H.R.  7215.  Public  Law  88-421:  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  all 
right  of  the  United  States,  together  with  all 
improvements.  In  certain  land  totaling  255 
acres  near  Shawnee.  Okla..  to  the  Citizen 
Band  of  Potawatoml  Indians  and  to  the  ab- 
sentee-Shawnee  Tribe  of  Indians,  both  of 
Oklahoma.  Conveyance  wUl  be  In  fee.  The 
bin  Is  necessary  to  enable  these  tribes  to 
carry  out  their  plans  for  use  of  this  land, 
which  is  no  longer  needed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

H.R.  8834.  Public  Law  88-457;  Provides  for 
distribution  of  funds  appropriated  in  satis- 
faction of  a  Judgment  awarded  the  Shawnee 
Tribe  or  Nation  of  Indians  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission.  The  amount  of  the 
award.  $1,269,338.02,  was  appropriated  by  the 
act  of  September  30.  1961.  and  deposited  in 
the  Federal  Treasury.  After  deducting  at- 
torneys' fees  and  expenses  ($135,620.10)  and 
adding  accrued  Interest,  the  amount  in  the 
Treasury  credited  to  the  tribe  was  $1,203.- 
103.31  on  June  30.  1964.  Three  bands  of 
Shawnee  Indians  will  share  in  a  fxjrtion  of 
the  funds, 

H,R.  10204.  Public  Law  88-632  (S,  2581, 
MoNRONiT  and  Edmondson  )  :  Extends  for  an 
indefinite  period  the  mineral  estate  that  was 
temporarily  reserved  to  the  Osage  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  when  the  tribal  lands  were  al- 
lotted to  individual  members  under  the  act 
of  June  28.  1906.  The  original  mineral  res- 
ervation, which  was  for  a  25-year  period,  has 
been  extended  from  time  to  time  Under 
present  law  it  will  expire  on  April  8.  1983, 
unless  terminated  before  that  time  by  act  of 
Congress, 

Oregon 

H.R.  1713.  Public  Law  88-456-  Approves  an 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can- 
celing $329,301  in  construction  costs  and 
$72,139  in  operation  and  maintenance  costs 
on  non-Indian  owned  lands  in  three  units  of 
the  Klamath  irrigation  project  The  effect 
of  the  act  is  to  place  non-Indian  owners  in 
the  same  position  as  the  Indians  who  were 
terminated  by  Public  Law  83-587.  the  Kla- 
math Indian  Termination  Act  of  1954. 

H.R.  8080,  Public  Law  88-464 :  Provides  for 
the  distribution  of  $550,000  awarded  to  the 
Snake  and  Palute  Indians  of  the  former  Mal- 
heur Reservation.  The  Secretary  will  prepare 
a  roll  of  persons  eligible  to  share  in  the  fund. 

H.R.  11118.  Public  Law  88-506:  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  distribute 
an  award  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
to  the  Nehalem  and  the  Tillamook  Band  of 
the  Tillamook  Indians  of  Oregon  in  the 
amount  of  $72.162  50  and  $97,025.  respec- 
tively. He  Is  authorized  to  distribute  the 
shares  of  the  living  eiirollees  directly  to  them. 
South  Dakota 

S  136  (MuNDT.  McGovERN ) .  Public  Law 
88-463 :  Places  in  trust  for  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
Tribe  approximately  10,495  acres  of  land  lo- 
cated within  the  boundaries  of  their  reserva- 
tion. The  land  is  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  The  tribe  will  use 
it  for  grazing  and  ha:j  purposes. 

H.R.  844,  Public  Law  88-166  (S.  84,  Mc- 
GovBaRN  and  Mundt)  :  Conveys  in  trust  status 
.■j  .422  68  acres  of  land  formerly  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Oglala  Community  School  to 
the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Res- 


ervation in  South  DakoU  The  United  SUtes 
win  hold  the  land  in  trust  for  the  tribe  The 
land  is  no  longer  used  for  pasturing  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  no  further  use 
for  it. 

HR.  845.  Public  Law  88  163  (S  85.  Mc- 
GovEKN  and  Mundt)  :  The  bill  conveys  in 
trust  status  the  Federal  Government's  In- 
terest In  40  acres  of  land  used  for  the  Wak- 
pamnl  Lake  Day  School  to  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  In  South 
Dakota  The  Government  has  no  further 
use  for  the  land  or  Improvements. 

H.R.  2467,  Public  Law  88-196  (S  711.  Mc- 
GovERN  and  Mundt)  :  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  upon  request  of  the 
Rosebud  Siotix  Tribe,  to  sell  or  exchange  the 
tribal  Interests  In  Isolated  tracts  of  land  In 
Tripp.  Gregory,  and  Lyman  Counties.  S  Dak. 
It  further  requires  the  Ulbe  to  use  the 
proceeds  of  such  sale  to  purchase  substitute 
land  and  thus  consolidate  its  holdings  Need 
for  the  bill  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
tribe  owns  many  Isolated  tracts  of  land  In 
these  counties  which  are  of  little  use  to  the 
tribe  and  which  cannot  be  effectively  con- 
solidated 

H.R.  2977,  Public  Law  88  418  Permits  the 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota 
to  sell  Isolated  tracts  of  land  In  Stanley, 
Haakon.  Pennington,  and  Meade  Counties 
S,  Dak.  Requires  the  tribe  to  u.se  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sale  to  purchase  substitute 
land,  and  permits  the  tribe,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
encumber  by  mortgage  or  deed  land  which 
it  is  authorized  to  sell.  The  tribe  owns  many 
tracts  of  land  in  these  counties  which  are 
of  little  use  to  It  and  cannot  be  effectively 
consolidated  into  tribal  holdings  Some  of 
the  tracts  wotild  be  valuable  to  nearby  land- 
owners, but  there  is  no  authority  to  sell  or 
encumber  them. 

H.R.  11052,  Public  Law  88-483:  Declares 
that  80  acres  of  land  acquired  for  the  Flan- 
dreau  Boarding  School  Is  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Flandreau  Santee 
Sioux  Tribe.  The  land  is  surplus  to  the 
needs  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
the  Indians  plan  to  use  it  for  community, 
ceremonial  recreational,  and  agricultural 
purposes. 

Washington 

S  1169  (Jackson  and  Magnuson,  by  re- 
quest). Public  Law  88-551:  Authorizes  a  per 
capital  payment  of  $350  to  members  of  the 
Colvllle  Confederated  Tribes  from  funds 
arising  from  Judgments  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission.  Subcommittee  held  field  hear- 
ings on  the  legislation  In  October  1963. 

S  1442  (Jackson  and  Maontjson.  by  re- 
quest) :  As  Introduced,  the  bill  provided  for 
closing  of  the  tribal  roll  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Colvllle  Reservation  prepara- 
tory to  submission  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  termination  of  Federal  sui>er vision 
over  the  property  and  affairs  of  the  tribes 
and  their  members.  Field  hearings  were 
held  in  Spokane.  Naspelem.  and  Seattle  on 
October  24,  25.  and  26,  1963  Numerous  sug- 
gested amendments  offered  by  tribal  wit- 
nesses were  incorporated  In  the  substitute 
bill  as  reported  on  August  17,  1964  As  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  August  18.  the  legislation 
calls  for  a  one-step  termination  program 
closely  patterned  after  the  Klamath  Indian 
Termination  Act  of  1954.  No  action  was 
taken  on  S  1442  by  the  House  Interior 
Committee. 

H.R.  10973.  Public  Law  88  412  ( .s  2608. 
Jackson)  :  Provides  for  the  disposition  of  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  Judgment  funds  on 
deposit  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
the  Lower  Pend  d'Orellle  or  Kalispel  Tribe  of 
Indians  The  funds  may  be  advanced  or  ex- 
pended for  any  purpxjse  authorized  by  the 
tribal  governing  body  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  A  total  of  $2,669.- 
000  is  available  for  the  155  members  of  the 
tribe.  The  committee  directed  that  the 
tribes  plan  for  the  use  of  the  funds  not  be 


Implemented  until  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs investigates  the  practicality  of  placing 
the  administration  of  the  program  in  the 
hands  of  a  private  trustee. 

H.R.  5837,  Public  Law  88-540:  Amends  th« 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase, sale,  and  exchange  of  certain  Indian 
lands  on  the  Yakima  Indian  Reservation"  to 
correct  difficulties  that  the  Yakima  Trlb«« 
have  met  In  acquiring  and  disposiiig  q| 
lands.  The  act  authorizes  acquisition  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  reservation 
and  ceded  land  from  anyone  by  gift  or  rciln- 
qulShment  as  well  as  purchase;  it  also  au- 
thorizes exchange  of  tribal  land  for  other 
land  within  the  reservation  or  the  ceded  .u-e» 
as  well  as  sale  and  exchange  of  lands  held  in 
multiple  ownership. 

S,  3079  (Jackson,  by  request)  :  Authorizej 
the  disposition  of  a  $205,000  Judgment 
awarded  to  the  Qulnaielt  Tribe  by  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  The  Qulnaielt 
Business  Conunlttee  would  be  permitted  to 
decide  how  to  use  the  funds  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  The 
bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on  September 
3,  1964,  but  was  not  passed  before  adjourn- 
ment. 

S  3114  (Jackson,  by  request)  :  The  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  permit  Indian  lands  in  the 
I.ummi  diking  project  to  be  including  in  t 
new  diking  district  formed  under  Washing- 
ton  State  law.  All  outstanding  con.struc- 
tlon  and  operation  and  maintenance  charges, 
amounting  to  approximately  $200,000.  against 
the  project  would  be  canceled.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  State  district  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  Government  in  that  re.';pon- 
slbllity  for  future  betterment  and  construc- 
tion would  be  transferred  to  the  district, 
and  the  Government  would  be  relieved  of 
any  further  reeponslblllty.  The  legislation 
passed  the  Senate  on  September  4.  1964.  but 
was  not  acted  on  by  the  House. 
Wyoming 

H.R.  6710.  Public  Law  88-116;  Grants  con- 
gressional approval  to  an  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  canceling  irrigation 
charges  of  $1,134.99  on  80  acres  of  land 
against  Clarence  R.  Jacobson.  a  non-Indian 
landowner  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Irriga- 
tion project  in  Wyoming.  Mr.  Jacobson  pur- 
chased the  land  with  a  water  right  for  80 
Irrigable  acres,  but  the  land  was  not  sus- 
ceptible to  irrigation.  Consequently.  Jacob- 
son  did  not  p>ay  the  irrigation  charges. 

rti  addition  to  the  bills  enacted  or  pa.ssed 
by  the  Senate,  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs  took  the  following  action  on  legisla- 
tion referred  to  It: 

Senate  Joint  Resolutions  170-171  (Magnc- 
soN)  :  Regarding  Indian  fishing  rights.  On 
August  6-6.  1964.  hearings  were  held  on  these 
two  resolutions  that  relat«  to  the  treaty 
rights  of  Indians  in  the  Northwest  to  fish 
at  their  usual  and  accustomed  places.  Testi- 
mony was  received  from  many  interested 
parties.  The  hearings  were  in  the  process 
of  being  printed  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
No  action  was  taken  on  the  Joint  resolutinns. 

S  143  (MrrcALF,  Mansfield)  :  To  permit 
States  to  assume  Jurisdiction  over  criminal 
or  civil  causes  of  action  with  the  consent 
of  the  tribe  occupying  the  particular  In- 
dian country  affected  by  the  assumption  of 
Jiuisdlctlon  as  consent  of  the  United  Stales. 
Hearings  were  held  by  the  subcommittee  on 
May  1,  but  no  further  action  taken 

S  156  (Allott)  :  Relating  to  member.-hip 
In  Indian  trlt>al  organizations.  No  lndl\id- 
ual  who  is  otherwise  qualified  for  member- 
ship In  an  Indian  trit>e,  band,  etc  ,  can  be 
denied  membership  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  he  resides  on  or  off  the  reservation  or  on 
the  basis  of  his  parents'  nonresldence  on 
the  reeervation  at  the  time  of  his  birth. 
Hearings  were  held  on  September  17.  1963, 
but   no   further   action    has   been   taken 

S  410  (YouNO,  North  Dakota)  :  To  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  receive 
from  the  Devils  LaXe  Sioux  Trlt)e  of  the  Fort 


Totten  Reservation.  N  Dak.,  a  deed  convey- 
ing certain  property  on  such  reservatten  to 
tlie  United  States,  and  for  other  purpoees. 
Any  property  conveyed  to  the  United  States 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  first 
section  of  thU  act  shaU  be  held  in  trust  by 
the  United  States  for  the  benefit  and  use  of 
the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe  of  such  reserva- 
tion A  hearing  was  held  by  the  subcom- 
mittee on  October  4.  but  nothing  further 
ha.s  heen  scheduled. 

S  2532  (Grueninc  and  Bartlett)  :  The  bill 
avithorlzes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
lease  lands  or  improvements  located  within 
the  Prlbilof  Islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
G<>orBe.  in  Alaska,  to  the  Inhabitants  for  the 
purpose  of  fostering  self-sufficiency  among 
the  Inhabitants.  Leases  will  be  for  no  more 
than  55  years  and  at  an  annual  rental  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary.  Hearing  by  sub- 
committee on  AprU  24.  1964.  but  no  further 
action  taken. 

StBCOMMrrTEI     ON     MINERALS,     MATERIALS.     AND 
>1ELS,  HON.  ERNEST  GRUENINC,  CHAIRMAN 

Forty  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Subconrunlttee  on  Minerals, 
Materials,  and  Fuels  during  the  88th  Con- 
gross.  In  addition,  the  subcommittee  held 
full  exploratory  hearings  on  the  state  of  the 
domestic  minerals  industry  in  general,  and 
conducted  continuing  studies  of  the  same, 
as  well  as  the  Interpretation  and  administra- 
tion by  the  executive  agencies  of  laws  relat- 
ing to  mineral  resource  development. 

Twenty-three  public  hearings  were  held 
on  these  measures  and  were  given  executive 
consideration;  13  were  reported  to  the 
Senate,  and  11  passed  the  Senate.  Nine 
were  enacted  into  law. 

.Specifically,  the  measures  on  which  the 
Minerals    Subcommltte*    took    action    were: 

S.  73.  by  Senator  Smathers,  authorizing 
the  sale  of  certain  mineral  interests  reserved 
by  the  United  States  in  a  tract  of  land  in 
Florida  to  the  surface  owners  thereof. 
Hearing  held  April  24.  1963.  House  com- 
panion measure.  H.R.  1492,  substituted  and 
reported  favorably  (S.  Rept.  No.  252). 
Passed  Senate  June  26,  1963.  and  became 
Private  Law  88-10. 

S  100.  by  Senator  Dominick.  directing  a 
study  of.  and  executive  action  with  respect 
to.  the  domestic  gold  mining  industry. 
Hearings  held  July  15.  16.  and  17,  1963. 
Adverse  reports  from  executive  agencies. 
Action  merged  with  that  on  S.  2125,  Senate 
Report  No.  804. 

S.  164.  Senator  Allott  and  Senator  Ben- 
nett, to  esUbllsh  a  national  mlrxing  and 
minerals  policy.  Hearings  held  May  9  and 
10,  1963,  in  connection  with  those  on  state  of 
the  domestic  minerals  industry.  Considered 
by  full  committee  on  June  12.  1963.  but  no 
action  taken.  Subsequently,  adverse  reports 
received  from  executive  agencies. 

S  167.  by  Senator  Holland,  to  authorize 
sale  of  phosphate  rights  reserved  by  the 
United  States  In  Florida.  Hesu-lng  August  29, 
1963.  Favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  No- 
vember 26,  1963  (S.  Rept.  No.  662).  Passed 
the  Senate  November  27,  1963. 

S.  883.  by  Senator  Biblk,  to  authorize  leas- 
ing of  geothermal  steam  deposits  on  the  pub- 
lic lands.  Hearings  held  July  12,  1963.  and 
October  25,  1963.  Ordered  favorably  reported 
to  Senate  August  17.  1964  (S.  Rept.  No. 
15081.  and  passed  the  Senate  on  August  21. 
1964 

.S  1013,  by  Senators  Lausche,  Scott,  and 
Hartke,  to  direct  nationwide  study  of  strip 
and  surface  mining  operations.  Hearings 
held  March  26  and  July  27.  1964.  The  meas- 
ure was  reported  to  the  full  committee,  but 
further  action  was  Indefinitely  postponed 
because  the  substance  of  the  measure,  with 
broadened  authority,  was  contained  In  sec- 
tion 205  of  the  Appalachia  bill,  8.  2783  and 
H.R.  11946,  which  wa«  paased  by  tbe  Sen- 
ate on  September  25,  1964. 


S.  1066.  by  Senator  McGei:.  to  authorize 
reinstatement  of  K.  L.  K.  Oil  Co.  lease  of 
Cheyenne.  Wyo.  Hearing  held  AprU  24,  1963; 
reported  to  the  Senate  on  Jime  13,  1963  (S. 
Rept.  No.  240;  approved  August  28.  1963, 
Private  Law  88-46).  (This  meastire  was  the 
basis  for  favorable  action  by  the  committee 
and  the  Senate  on  S.  1984,  by  Senators 
Gruxning.  McGee,  Holland.  Enole.  Simp- 
son. Moss.  Bible.  Cannon,  Kuchel.  and 
Mecham,  which  passed  the  Senate  Septem- 
ber 1,  1964,  S.  Rept.  No.  1518.) 

S.  1154.  by  Senator  Humphrey,  to  author- 
ize sale  of  mineral  Interests  retained  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  a  tract  of  land  in 
Minnesota  to  the  surface  owners.  Hearing 
May  27,  1963;  reported  to  the  Senate  with 
amendments  June  17.  1963  (S.  Rept.  No. 
254)  and  passed  the  Senate  June  19,  1963. 
Private  Law  88-64. 

S.  1166,  by  Senator  Hart,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts and  make  grants  for  research  and 
development  to  ftu-ther  purposes  of  law  es- 
tablishing the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Hearing 
August  29,  1963.  Considered  by  full  commit- 
tee, and  ordered  held  over  November  22,  1963. 
S.  1273.  by  Senators  Grtjening,  McGovern, 
Bartlett.  Kuchel,  Mundt,  and  Bible.  To 
establish  a  Gold  Procurement  and  Sales 
Agency  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Adverse  reports  from  executive  agencies. 
Hearings  on  July  15,  16,  and  17,  1963.  See 
report  (S.  Rept.  No.  804)  and  action  on  S. 
2125. 

S.  1326,  by  Senator  Thurmond,  to  author- 
ize sale  of  mineral  interesU  retained  by  the 
United  States  in  a  tract  of  land  in  South  Car- 
olina to  the  surface  owners  thereof.  Hear- 
ing. May  27.  1963.  Reported  June  17,  1963 
(S.  Rept.  No.  253);  passed  Senate  June  19, 
1963,  Private  Law  88-31. 

S.  1429,  by  Senator  Burdick,  to  amend  au- 
thorization for  operation  of  three  minerals 
experimental  stations.  Hearing,  May  10. 
1963,  and  reported  to  the  fiUl  committee. 
Measure  held  over  in  fuU  committee. 

S.  1534.  by  Senators  Anderson.  Jackson. 
Allott.  Bartlett,  Bennett.  Bible.  Cannon. 
Carlson.  Church,  Dihksen,  Dominick.  Ed- 
mondson, Engle.  Gruxning,  Hatden.  Jordan, 
Long  of  Missouri,  Magnuson,  Mansfield, 
Mechem,  Metcalf,  Monronet.  Moss,  Nelson, 
and  Symingtoh,  to  stabilize  domestic  lead 
and  zinc  industry  by  establishing  flexible  im- 
port quotas  based  on  differences  between  do- 
mestic consumption  and  production,  with 
foreign  exporters  assured  a  share  of  the  mar- 
ket. Hearings  held  August  14  and  20,  1963, 
with  administrative  agencies  in  opposition. 
Amended  bill  favorably  reported  to  Senate 
(S.  Rept,  No.  758,  on  December  10,  1963,  and 
rereferred  to  Committee  on  Finance  for  con- 
sideration of  Import  quota  aspects. 

S.  1984,  by  Senators  Gkukning.  McGee, 
Holland.  E^cli,  Simpson,  Moss,  Bible,  Can- 
non, KucHBX,  and  Mechem,  to  smiend  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  so  that  deposit  of  oil  lease 
rental  i>ayment  on  or  before  anniversary  date 
will  constitute  timely  payment  even  if  not  re- 
ceived by  land  office  by  that  day.  This  bill 
was  based  on  the  facts  and  practices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  brought  out  at 
public  hearings  on  S.  1066.  S.  1984  was  re- 
ported f&vorably  (S.  Rept.  No.  1518)  on 
August  31,  1964,  and  passed  the  Senate  on 
September  1,  1964. 

S.  2125,  by  Senators  Gruening.  Bartlett. 
Bible,  Kuchel,  MircALr,  and  McGovern,  to 
revitalize  the  American  gold-mining  indus- 
try by  establishing  a  program  whereby  do- 
mestic producers  would  be  paid  the  difference 
between  the  costa  of  production  of  gold  as 
they  were  in  1940  and  such  costs  today.  S. 
2125  was  drafted  and  Introduced  as  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  subcommittees  hearings 
on  S.  1273  and  S.  100,  held  July  15.  16,  and 
17,  1963.  Conferences  were  held  with  Sec- 
retary Udall   and   Treasury   officials   on   No- 


vember 1,   1963.     Reported  to  Senate  on  De- 
cember 18,  1963  (S.  Rept.  No.  804) . 

S.  2327.  by  Senator  Moss,  to  increase  the 
amount  of  coal  acreage  any  one  individual 
or  group  may  hold  on  the  public  lands  to 
46.080  acres.  Hearing  by  subconunlttee  on 
July  27.  1964;  reported  to  Senate  amended. 
August  18.  1964  (S.  Rept.  No.  1714);  passed 
Senate  August  19;  action  reconsidered  on 
August  20  and  Identical  House-passed  bill. 
H.R.  8960,  passed  and  became  Public  Law 
88-526. 

S.  2500.  by  Senators  Metcalf.  Mansfield. 
Church,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  and  Moss,  to  In- 
crease maximum  phosphate  acreage  one  per- 
son or  group  may  hold  under  Federal  lease 
to  20.480  acres  on  the  public  lands.  Hearings 
held  May  20.  1964;  reported  to  Senate  August 
17.  1964 "(S,  Rept.  No.  1459).  August  19  Sen- 
ate passed  House  companion  bill,  H.R.  9638, 
Vkhich  became  Public  Law  88-538. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  7,  by  Senator  Mc- 
Gee,  to  determine  susceptibility  of  minerals 
to  electrometallurglcal  and  other  newly  de- 
veloped processes.  Hearing  on  August  24, 
1963.  and  ordered  reported  favorably  to  full 
committee.  Full  committee  considered  on 
June  12,  1963,  but  no  action  taken. 

H.R.  1233.  by  Congressman  Sisk.  to  au- 
thorize reinstatement  of  an  oil  and  gas  lease 
in  California  which  had  terminated  as  a 
result  of  a  mistake  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  Hearing  held  August  29,  1963; 
reported  to  Senate  December  9,  1963  (S.  Rept. 
No.  751);  i>assed  Senate  December  10.  1963, 
and  became  Private  Law  88-114. 

H.R.  3120,  by  Congressman  Udall,  to  en- 
large coverage  of  Lead-Zinc  Small  Producers 
Act  and  to  simplify  procedures  theretinder. 
Hearing  on  May  27.  1963;  reported  favorably 
to  Senate  on  June  13,  1963;  (8.  Rept.  No. 
241 ) :  recommitted  to  committee  after  floor 
debate  on  July  16,  1963. 

B-R.  3845,  by  Congressman  Aspinall,  to 
correct  Inequities  in  Lead-Zinc  Small  Pro- 
ducers Act.  Hearing.  April  24.  1963;  reported 
favorably  June  13.  1963  (S.  Rept.  No.  239); 
passed  Senate  July  16,  1963,  and  became  Pub- 
lic Law  88-75. 

H.R.  4479,  by  Congressman  Talcott,  to 
release  to  State  of  California  reserved  min- 
eral rights  in  a  tract  of  land  to  l>e  used  for 
a  public  park  by  the  State.  Hearing  on 
August  29,  1963;  reported  favorably  Decem- 
ber 9.  1963  (S.  Rept.  No.  752);  passed  Senate 
December  10,  1963.  and  became  Public  Law 
88-216. 

SITBCOMMITTEE    on    public    lands,     HON.     ALAN 
BIBLE,    CHAIRMAN 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  has 
Jurisdiction  over  legislation  dealing  with  the 
general  administration  and  management  of 
our  public  land  resources.  The  subcommit- 
tee's Jurisdiction  also  Includes  the  establish- 
ment and  control  over  new  tinits  created  as 
part  of  our  national  park  system.  In  this 
capacity  in  the  88th  Congress  the  subcom- 
mittee has  contributed  a  monumental  effort 
toward  the  development  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tional resources. 

A  review  of  the  legislation  considered  by 
the  subcommittee  follows: 

S.  16.  Symington  and  Long  of  Missouri: 
Provides  for  the  establishment  of  the  Ozark 
National  Rivers  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  designate 
an  area  not  exceeding  94,000  acres  and  may 
acquire  lands  and  waters  within  the  area 
designated.  Any  owner  of  improved  property 
in  the  area  may  retain  right  of  occupancy 
for  noncommercial  purposes  until  his  death. 
October  22.  1963,  passed  the  Senate,  amended. 
On  August  11.  1964.  passed  the  House  with 
amendments,  and  on  Augtist  14,  1964.  the 
Senate  concurs  in  House  amendments.  Pub- 
lic Law  88-492. 

S.  18.  Randolph:  To  change  the  name  of 
Harpers  Perry  National  Monument  to  Har- 
pers Ferry  National  Historical  Park,  in  order 
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to  conform  with  other  naUonal  park  ad- 
ministered i^M  and  to  more  aptly  describe 
the  nature  of  the  area.  It  passed  the  Senate 
AprU  9.  1963,  passed  the  Hoiise  May  20.  18«3. 
and  on  May  29,  1963.  It  became  Public  Law 
88-33. 

8.  22.  Chtjsch:  To  release  UJS.  right,  title, 
or  Interest  In  certain  streets  In  Heybum, 
Idaho,  and  to  repeal  the  reverter  In  patent 
for  public  reserve.  The  act  releases  any 
right,  title,  or  interest  of  the  United  States 
In  streets  that  were  dedicated  when  the 
townslte  plat  was  tiled,  and  repeals  the 
reversionary  clause  In  the  patent.  Public 
Law  88-14. 

8.  27.  Moss:  Establishes  the  Canyonlands 
National  Park  In  Utah.  This  Is  an  outstand- 
ing area  because  of  the  display  o<f  erosion 
forces.  Including  the  future  course  of  the 
Colorado  where  It  slices  down  through  the 
sandstone  layvo-  Total  area  Is  approximate- 
ly 260.000  acres,  and  the  park  has  potential 
for  being  an  outstanding  recreational  area. 
On  August  2,  1963,  it  passed  the  Senate, 
amended.  On  August  19.  1964.  It  passed  the 
House,   amended.     Became   Public   Law   88- 

590. 

8.  41,  ANDiasoN,  et  al.:  The  bill  provides 
that  public  land  States  may.  In  exchange  for 
land  owned  by  the  States  within  the  bound- 
aries of  a  military  reservation,  select  other 
public  lands  (unreserved)  belonging  to  the 
United  States  and  located  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  State,  which  are  of  equal  value. 
These  States  may  make  exchanges  In  a 
similar  manner  for  lands  owned  by  the  State 
and  taken  by  the  United  States  In  condemna- 
tion proceedings  for  military  or  other  pub- 
lic use.  Written  notice  of  such  selection 
must  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  acquiring  agency  and  to  the 
US.  attorney  concerned.  August  6,  1963,  sub- 
committee hearing. 

S.  81,  OoLDWATra:  Authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Fort  Bowie  National  His- 
toric Site  tn  Arizona.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  authorized  to  designate  for  pres- 
ervation the  structures  of  Port  Bowie  In 
Cochise  Coxinty.  Ariz.,  together  with  addi- 
tional Improvements  and  land  not  exceeding 
1.000  acres.  August  1.  1964.  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, amended  August  3.  1964.  House  passed 
Hji.  946.  a  companion  bill.  August  14,  1964, 
Senate  passed  TSLS..  946  In  lieu  of  S.  91.  Be- 
came Public  Law  88-510. 

S.  117,  Carlson:  Establishes  Port  Larned 
as  a  national  historic  site.  Authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  for 
preservation  not  more  than  700  acres  of 
land,  or  interests  in  land,  which  comprise 
the  site  and  remaining  hUtorlc  structures  of 
Fort  Lamed,  located  In  Pawnee  County. 
Kans.  August  17.  1964,  HJl.  3071  reported 
in  lieu  of  S.  117  to  the  Senate  where  It 
passed  August  18.  1964.  Public  Law  88-541. 
S.  138.  MrrcALT:  To  change  the  name  of 
Big  Hole  Battlefield  National  Monument  to 
Big  Hole  National  Battlefield,  and  to  revise 
its  boundaries  to  Include  466  acres  of  pri- 
vate and  national  forest  lands  that  contain 
historically  Interesting  sites.  The  House 
amended  the  bill  with  the  appropriation  limit 
of  $20,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  lands. 
Passed  Senate  April  9.  1963.  Passed  House 
May  8.   1963.     Public  Law  88-24. 

8.  187.  BuRDicK,  et  al.:  Authorizes  the  es- 
tablishment of  Fort  Union  Trading  Post  Na- 
tional Historic  Site.  N.  E>ak.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  acquire  the 
historic  remains  of  Port  Union  and  other 
lands  not  exceeding  400  acres  In  Williams 
County,  N.  Dak  .  and  Roosevelt  County. 
Mont.  June  26.  1964,  passed  the  Senate 
amended.  The  House  committee  has  taken 
no  action. 

S  247,  Bartlett.  Gruening:  Extends  the 
Native  Townslte  Act  to  the  filled-ln  tide- 
lands  that  form  an  Integral  port  of  the 
Jxineau  Indian  village  In  Alaska  so  that  In- 
dians may  own  their  own  homes.     April  11, 


1963,  passed  tbe  Senate.    May  20. 1»<B,  passed 
the  House.     Public  Law  88-34. 

8.  249,  Spaxxman  :  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  adjudicate  a  claim  to  certain 
land  In  Marengo  County,  Ala.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  B.  A  Cogle  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  the  Color  of  Title  Act.  he 
may  Issue  Cogle  a  patent  to  such  land  with- 
out regard  to  the  acreage  limitation  of  the 
act.  June  22.  1963,  subcommittee  bearing. 
No  further  action. 

8.  346.  Caknon,  Bdlk:  Provides  for  the 
conveyance  to  the  city  of  Henderson.  Nev., 
of  certain  lands.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Is  directed  to  Issue,  after  receiving 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  land,  a  patent 
for  approximately  15,000  acre*  In  the  State 
of  Nevada.  June  12,  1963.  H.R.  2461  ordered 
favorably  reported,  amended  In  lieu  of  S.  346. 
Public  Law  88-73. 

S.  386.  Stennts  and  Eastlakd:  To  consoli- 
date and  more  effectively  display  the  Vlcka- 
burg  (Miss.)  National  Military  Park  by  re- 
routing the  city  traffic  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  park  tour  road,  and  the  sale  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  park,  so  as  to  change  the 
present  entire  encirclement  of  the  city,  and 
the  purchase  of  644  acres  to  round  out  the 
main  part  of  tbe  park  from  Its  long,  narrow 
shape,  principally  in  order  to  prevent  the 
■oil  erosion  that  threatens  some  of  the  park 
roads.  April  10.  1963.  passed  Senate.  May 
20.  1963,  passed  the  House,  amended,  so  as 
to  place  a  top  limit  on  the  funds  to  be  allo- 
cated; namely.  $2,050,000  to  be  specifically 
used  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  con- 
struction and  relocation  of  roads.  June  4, 
1983,  enacted.    Public  Law  88-37. 

8.  394.  BABn-rrr:  To  patent  certain  lands 
under  the  Homestead  Act  and  to  permit  the 
sale  of  other  land  entered  under  the  Home- 
stead Act  to  Leo  Reeves,  of  Alaska,  despite 
the  current  requirements  of  the  homestead 
laws,  because  of  extenuating  clrcxunstancea. 
February  11.  1963.  passed  the  Senate.  Feb- 
ruary 7.  1963.  passed  the  House.  May  17, 
1963.  enacted.     Private  Law  88-4. 

8.  603:  Authorizes  the  addition  of  certain 
donated  lands  to  the  adnrilnlstratlve  head- 
quarters site.  Isle  Royale  National  Park. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized 
to  acquire  by  donation  a  tract  of  land  com- 
prising 6.07  acres,  located  in  Houghton. 
Mich.  Introduced  by  Senator  Hart  on  Janu- 
ary 24,  1963.  AprU  4.  1963,  subcommittee 
hearing.  September  11,  1963.  subcommittee 
hearing.  October  8.  1963,  subcommittee  ex- 
ecutive.   No  action  taken. 

S.  636:  Extends  the  time  limit  for  filing 
of  proof  of  compliance  with  requirements  for 
Alaska  Public  8«ile  Act  t)eyond  the  statutory 
3-year  regulation  when  there  Is  no  evidence 
of  bad  faith  and  extenuating  clrcumstancee 
prevented  the  filing  even  though  the  re- 
quirements had  been  fulfilled  within  the 
time  limit.  Introduced  by  Senators  BAKTT-rrr 
and  OstTTNiMO  on  January  25,  1963.  June 
34.  1963.  passed  the  Senate.  July  8.  1963. 
passed  the  House.  July  19.  1963.  enacted. 
Public  Law  88-66. 

8.  605:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  the  Graff  House  site  for 
Inclusion  In  Independence  National  His- 
torical Park.  The  site  Is  historically  signifi- 
cant, because  It  was  in  the  Graff  House  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Introduced  by  Senators 
CiARK  and  Scott  on  January  31,  1963.  May 
29.  1964.  subcommittee  hearing.  July  29. 
1964.  full  committee,  executive,  and  ordered 
reported  H.R.  988  to  the  Senate,  amended. 
July  31.  1964,  HR.  988  reported  Instead.  Au- 
gust I,  1964,  H.R.  988  passed  the  Senate, 
amended.  August  7.  1964.  House  agrees  to 
Senate  amendments.  August  21.  1064.  HJl. 
988   approved.     Public   Law  88-477. 

S.  606:  Authorizes  the  establishment  of 
Tocks  Island  NaUonal  Recreation  Area  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  for  public  outdoor  use  and 


enjoyment.  The  area  will  Include  the  Tocks 
Island  Reservoir  and  lands  adjacent  In  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish and  administer  the  area,  and  he  may 
make  boundary  adjustments.  He  may  utilize 
available  statutory  authorities  concerning 
national  park  areas  to  carry  out  the  act.  and 
he  Is  directed  to  adopt  a  land  and  water  use 
management  plan.  Hunting  and  fishing  wUl 
be  permitted  In  the  area.  Introduced  by 
Senators  Ci-ark.  Cask.  jAvrra.  Scott,  and 
WnjJAMs  on  January  31,  1963.  July  8.  1964. 
subcommittee  hearing.  No  further  action 
taken. 

8.  653,  BTni.B  and  Canwon:  Administration 
of  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area.  The 
Secretary  of  the  interior  Is  to  acquire  In- 
holdlngs.  through  exchange  and  the  provi- 
sion of  an  estimated  $1,200,000  to  equalize 
different  values  In  the  shifting  of  lands. 
Fishing  and  hunting  are  authorized  when  In 
accordance  with  State  and  Federal  laws. 
August  3,  1964.  passed  tbe  House  amended. 
Became  Public  Law  88-639. 

S.  673.  BzAij,  and  BRXWsnai:  Provides  for 
the  conveyance  of  certain  real  property  of 
the  United  States  on  the  University  of  Mary- 
land campus  to  the  State  of  Maryland.  Sub- 
committee hearing.     No  action  taken. 

S.  758.  Gruenino:  Establishes  In  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  Board  at 
Public  Lands  Appeals.  There  will  be  a  chair- 
man and  two  associate  members  In  the  Board, 
which  will  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  Secretary  will  establish 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  Board,  which 
win  hear  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary 
from  any  final  decision  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  or  the  Geological  Survey  con- 
cerning the  uses  of  or  claims  to  public  lands 
under  the  Interior  Department.  March  6 
and  7.  1963.  subcommittee  hearing. 

S.  792.  Hart  and  McNamara:  Establishes  In 
the  State  of  Michigan  a  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore.  The  Secretary  of  the  ' 
Interior  Is  directed  to  exercise  the  adminis- 
tration, protection,  and  development  of  the 
lakesbore  along  Lake  Michigan.  December 
19.  1963.  passed  tbe  Senate,  wltb  committee 
amendments. 

S.  873:  To  allow  Unooln  County  In  Ne- 
vada to  develop  lands  north  of  Callente  for 
Industrial  purposes,  since  the  land  Is  of  little 
use  presently,  but  reserving  to  the  United 
States  the  mineral  rights  In  a  Senate  amend- 
ment. Acreage  Is  2,644.  and  there  will  be  no 
cost  lo  the  United  States.  Introduced  by 
Senators  Biblr  and  Cannon  on  Fet>ruary  ao. 
1963.  April  11.  1968.  passed  the  Senate. 
May  6.  1963,  passed  the  HouA.  AprU  16. 
1963.   enacted.     Public    Law   88-35. 

3.  932 :  To  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  set  maximum  and  mlnlmiim  age 
limits  for  the  hiring  of  UB.  Park  Police,  as 
the  present  regulation  does  not  allow  be- 
cause they  are  civil  service  employees.  The 
intended  limit  of  approximately  SO  years 
would  mean  that  they  would  be  more  physi- 
cally fit  for  tbe  more  rigorous  demands  of 
this  particular  Job.  Introduced  by  Senator 
BiBLx  on  February  23,  1963.  April  9.  1963, 
pasbed  the  Senate. 

8.  986:  Authorizes  the  establishment  of  the 
Prairie  National  Park  In  Pattawatomle 
County.  In  the  State  of  Kansas.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Is  authorlaed  to  designate 
the  boundaries  of  the  park  and  to  procure 
land  and  InteresU  In  land  through  purchase, 
exchange,  or  donation.  An  advisory  commis- 
sion Is  established  and  admlnlstraUve  JurU- 
dlctlon  over  lands  administered  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  In  the  area  U  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Introduced  by 
Senators  PxAaaoN  and  CARi-aoN.  March  4.  1968. 
August  8.  1963.  subcommittee  hearing.  Sep- 
tember 11.  1963,  tabled  In  subcommittee. 

8-  1089:  Authorlzea  the  Secretary  of  tJie 
Interior  to  exchange  891  acres  of  now  surplus 
land  at  Blue  Ponds.  Md.,  for  783  acres  ad- 


joining the  Virginia  State  Park  at  Great 
FalU  which  is  now  under  a  60-year  lease  by 
the  NaUonal  Capital  Park  System  with  the 
option  to  purchase.  The  scenic,  historic,  and 
recreational  value  of  this  Virginia  land  has 
been  recognized  since  the  George  Washington 
Memorial  Parkway  Act  of  May  29.  1930.  The 
fair  market  value  of  this  land  Is  estimated 
at  $975,000.  the  limit  being  $1  million,  which 
Is  payable  to  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia  on 
March   5.    1963.     June   25.    1963,   passed   the 

Senate. 

S.  1122;  Allows  for  the  reconveyance  of 
a  parcel  of  land  In  Powell.  Wyo..  from  the 
SUte  to  the  Presbyterian  Retirement  Facul- 
ties Corp.,  since  the  land  Is  to  be  used  for  a 
retirement  home  and  there  Is  a  restriction, 
dating  from  1906  that  the  land  be  used  for 
public  purposes.  A  substitute  area  will  be 
given  and  any  differences  In  value  made  up 
as  well  as  any  administrative  costs. 

S.  1143.  Hart  and  McNamara:  The  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  establish  the  Pictured 
Rocks  National  Lakeshore  In  the  State  of 
Michigan.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
acquire  land,  water,  and  other  property,  and 
Improvements  within  the  Lakeshore's  boun- 
daries by  donation,  purchase,  transfer,  ex- 
change, or  condemnation.  Owners  of  Im- 
proved property  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
retain  the  right  of  occupancy  and  use  of 
such  property  for  residential  purposes  for  a 
period  of  no  more  than  25  years.  If  such 
purposes  are  ndt  Incompatible  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act.  The  blU  further  authorizes 
the  approprlaUon  of  necessary  funds.  A  sub- 
committee field  hearing  was  held  on  the 
measure  on  July  20.  1964.  but  no  further 
action  was  takun.  Introduced  by  Senator 
Simpson  on  March  19.  1963.  June  24.  1963. 
passed  the  Senate.  July  9.  1963.  passed  the 
House.  August  8,  1963,  approved.  Public 
Law  88-91. 

S.  1137,  NiTUBiBcni:  Establishes  the  Ore- 
gon Dunes  National  Seashore  In  the  State  of 
Oregon.  The  area  entailed  will  be  that  land, 
water,  and  submerged  land  area  on  the 
Oregon  coast,  lying  between  the  Sluslaw 
River  on  the  nortb.  to  Tenmlle  Creek  on 
the  south.  The  seashore  wUl  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who 
wlU  appoint  an  Oregon  Dunes  Advisory 
Bo€krd  to  assist  him  In  matters  of  policy 
relaUng  to  seashore  development.  Owners 
of  Improved  property  may  retain  the  right 
of  occupancy  for  noncommercial  purposes 
unUl  their  death.  May  8,  9,  and  22,  1963, 
subcommittee  hearings.  November  27.  1963, 
reported  to  the  Senate  with  amendments. 

S.  1175.  Anuerson:  Revises  the  boundaries 
of  the  Carlsbad  Caverne  National  Park  In 
the  State  of  New  Me-ilco  to  make  a  net  re- 
ducUon  of  1315.67  acres.  The  bUl  Is  also 
aimed  at  permitting  the  exchange  of  lands 
with  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  private 
Individuals,  and  at  facilitating  the  admin- 
istration and  protection  of  the  area.  August 
28.  1863.  pcused  the  Senate.  December  7, 
1963.  passed  the  House.  December  30.  1963, 
approved.     Public  Law   88-249. 

S.  1186.  Morse:  Arranges  for  the  transfer 
of  8C  acres  used  and  owned  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  for  agricultural  experimenta- 
tion as  stipulated  when  the  land  was  jjat- 
ented  to  the  State,  to  the  C.  &  B.  Livestock 
Co..  Inc..  In  the  Hermlston  area.  Equal 
value  lands  or  compensation  shall  be  paid 
to  the  SUte.  which  lands  are  to  be  used  for 
the  same  ptUT>oses.  and  the  administrative 
costs  are  to  be  sustained  by  the  State  and 
the  livestock  company.  June  19.  1963. 
passed  the  Senate  with  conunlttee  amend- 
ment. October  17,  1963.  approved.  Public 
Law  8fr-125. 

8.  1243;  Changes  the  name  of  the  Andrew 
Johnson  National  Monument  to  the  Andrew 
Johnson  National  Historic  Site,  and  adds  cer- 
tain property  thereto.  I.e..  the  home  of  An- 
drew     Jobnson.        InUoduced      by     Senator 


Kefauver  on  April  1,  1868.  September  28, 
1963,  subcommittee  hearing.  October  21, 
1963.  passed  the  Senate  amended.  December 
2.  1963.  passed  t-h*  House,  amended  to  strike 
ail  after  the  enacting  cUuse  and  to  Insert 
the  language  of  H.R.  8345.  December  11, 
1963,  approved.     PubUc  Law  88-197. 

S.  1364 :  Removes  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Montana  a  cloud  on  the  title  of  a 
certain  Island  In  the  YeUowstone  River.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
quitclaim  to  the  State  of  Montana  without 
consideration  any  right  of  the  United  States 
to  such  land.  Introduced  by  Senators  Met- 
CALT  and  Mansfield  on  AprU  25,  1963.  De- 
cember 11.  1963.  subcommittee  hearing. 

S.  1365:  To  establish  the  Fire  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore.  The  purpose  Is  to  preserve 
certain  unspoiled  shoreline  areas.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  desig- 
nate and  acquire  not  more  than  7.500  acres 
of  land  on  the  Great  South  Beach.  In  IsUp 
and  Brookhaven.  Suffolk  County,  N.T.  No 
plan  for  visitor  convenience  Is  to  be  under- 
taken. If  It  Is  Incompatible  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  area's  natvu-al  beauty.  The  Sec- 
retary will  administer  and  develop  the  area, 
and  $50,000  Is  authorized  for  necessary 
studies.  Introduced  by  Senators  Keatino 
and  Javits  on  AprU  25.  1963.  August  6,  1964, 
passed  the  Senate.  August  20.  1964,  passed 
House,  amended.     PubUc  Law  88-587. 

S.  1374:  Amends  the  act  providing  for  the 
admission  of  Alaska  Into  the  Union  with 
respect  to  the  selection  of  public  lands  for 
the  development  and  expansion  of  commu- 
nities. Introduced  by  Senators  Bartlett  and 
Grueninc  on  AprU  25,  1963.  July  12,  1963, 
subcommittee  twarlng.  August  22,  1963,  in- 
definitely postponed.  HJl.  6118  reported  to 
full  committee  with  amendment. 

S.  1477:  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  sell  certain  lands  In  Arizona  to  the 
Kalbab  Lumber  Co.  Payment  of  the  fair 
market  value  Is  required,  and  the  United 
States  reserves  all  mineral  rights.  Including 
oil  and  gas.  Introduced  by  Senator  Hatden 
on  May  8.  1963.  JanuEU^  22.  1964.  subcom- 
mittee hearing.  May  26.  1964,  subcommittee, 
executive,  and  ordered,  reported  to  full  com- 
mittee, amended.  House  bill  HH.  6514  en- 
acted Public  Law  88-252. 

S.  1481 :  Provides  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Agate  Fossil  Beds  National  Monument  In 
the  State  of  Nebraska.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  authorized  to  acquire  not  more 
than  3.160  acres  of  land  In  township  28, 
north.  Sioux  County.  Nebr.  He  may  within 
acreage  limitations  designate  and  modify  the 
monument's  boundaries.  The  area  Is  quite 
Important  because  of  the  outstanding  pale- 
ontologlcal  finds  made  there  and  because  of 
the  valuable  collection  of  Indian  artifacts 
and  reUcs.  Introduced  by  Senators  Hrtjska, 
Curtis.  Simpson,  Aixott.  Dominick.  McOee, 
and  Mcndt  on  May  8.  1963.  August  3.  1964, 
passed  the  Senate,  amended. 

8.  1598:  Amends  secUon  8  of  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act.  It  now  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  tbe  Interior  may  accept  a  gift  of 
land  and  may  exchange  for  privately  owned 
lands,  when  such  gift  or  exchange  will  In  his 
opinion  be  In  the  pubUc  Interest.  Such  ac- 
quired lands  wUl  become  public  lands. 
Either  party  to  an  exchange  may  reserve 
minerals,  easements,  and  other  rights.  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Bible  on  May  27.  1963. 
August  6,  1963,  subcommittee  hearing. 

S.  1870:  Provides  for  the  establishment  of 
Valle  Grande  National  Park  In  New  Mexico. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  acquire 
land  and  Improvements  tn  the  State  of  New 
Mexico.  Baca  locaUon  No.  1.  and  administer 
said  area  as  the  Bandeller  National  Monu- 
ment. Funds  necessary  for  execution  of  the 
act  are  hereby  authorized.  Introduced  by 
Senators  Anderson  and  Mechem  on  July  15, 

1963.  May  29.  1964.  subcommittee  hearing. 
8.  1878:  The  purpose  of  the  blU  Is  to  give 

Alaska  an  additional  5  years  from  January  3, 

1964,  In  which  to  select  lands  under  Federal 


mineral  lease.  The  need  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  Alaska  selectton  program  has  suf- 
fered from  a  series  of  unforeseen  delays. 
The  result  has  been  that  only  about  1  mil- 
lion out  of  the  103  million  acres  granted  to 
Alaska  have  been  patented  to  Alaska  so  far 
Alaska  needs  these  lands  to  carry  out  Its 
State  responsibilities.  Therefore,  S.  1878 
amends  the  act  providing  for  the  admission 
of  Alaska  Into  the  Union  by  extending  the 
time  for  the  filing  of  applications  for  the  se- 
lection of  certain  lands.  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Bartlett  and  Grcening.  November  27. 
1963,  passed  the  Senate.  March  25,  1964, 
approved.     Public  Law  88-289. 

S.  1909:  Amends  the  Joint  resolution  es- 
tablishing the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  Ses- 
qulcentennlal  Celebration  Commission  to 
authorize  an  appropriation  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under 
such  Joint  resolution.  But  tbe  authorized 
sums  shaU  not  exceed  $25,000.  Introduced 
by  Senators  Long  and  ELLEMwm  on  July  18, 
1963.  September  25.  1963,  subcommittee 
hearing.  JtUy  29,  1964,  full  oommlttee.  exec- 
utive, and  ordered  repxM-ted  without  amend- 
ment.   August  3,  1964.  passed  the  Senate. 

S.  2048:   To  establish  the  Big  Horn  Can- 
yon National  Recreation  Area.     The  bill  sets 
aside   approximately   63,300   acres   along  the 
Bighorn    River    above    TellowtaU    Dam   as    a 
unit  of  the  national  park  system.    The  acre- 
age Is  located  In  south-central  Montana  and 
north-central     Wyoming.       The     ccxnmlttee 
amendments  adopted  by  tbe  Senate  provide 
that  ""the  Crow  Indian  Tribe  shall  have  the 
exclusive  right  to  develop  and  operate  •  •   • 
water-based  recreational  faclUttes.  •  •  •  along 
that    part    of    the    shoreline    of    TellowtaU 
Reservoir   which   Is   adjacent  to  lands  com- 
prising the  Crow  Indian  Reservation."    They 
further   explain    that   the    term   "shoreline- 
means   that  land  owned   by   the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation   which  borders  both  TeUowtall 
Reservoir  and  the  exterior  boundary  of  the 
Crow  Indian  Reservation,  together  with  that 
part  of  the  reservoir  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment   of    Buch    facUlUes.      This    recreation 
area   Is   needed   to  serve   the   water-oriented 
recreation   needs  of  p>eople  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  and  the  Great  Plains,  and 
It  Is  notable  for  Its  scenery  and  sites  of  his- 
torical significance.    Introduced  by  Senators 
Metcalf,    McGee,    Mansfield,    and    Simpson 
on  Aug\ist  15.  1963.    July  29.  1964,  full  CMn- 
mlttee,  executive.     September  5,  1964,  passed 
the  Senate  with  committee  amendments. 

S.  2082:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  accept  a  transfer  of  lands  within 
the  Everglades  NaUonal  Park,  Dade  County, 
Fla.,  for  administration  as  part  of  said  park. 
The  transfer  concerns  approximately  4,420 
acres  of  land  and  wiU  be  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  the  Administrator  of  the  Fanners 
Home  Administration,  Department  of  Agri- 
cvUture.  The  FHA  ha*  been  agreeable  to  such 
a  transfer  but  has  lacked  the  necessary 
statutory  authority.  The  committee  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  UmlU  the  authorization  for 
transfer  of  funds  to  $452,000.  Introduced  by 
Senator  Holland  on  August  26,  1963.  June 
25.  1964.  passed  the  Senate,  amended.  P\ib- 
Uc  Law  88-588. 

S.  2122:  To  provide  additional  time  to 
certain  homtstead  entrymen  in  Arizona  to 
establish  permanent  residence.  The  act  pro- 
vides that  certain  homestead  ehtlres  In  Ari- 
zona "will  not  be  considered  Invalid  for  fail- 
ure of  the  entrymen  to  establish  residence. 
If  the  entrymen  establish  actual  permanent 
residence  upon  said  land  within  1  year 
and  after  the  approval  this  act."  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Cannon  on  September  6, 
1963.     JtUy  6.  1964.  subcommittee  bearing. 

S.  2128,  Jackson:  The  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  establish  the  Assateague  Island 
National  Seashore  In  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  and  to  administer  the  Seashore 
"for  general  purjKwes  of  public  outdoor  rec- 
reation. Including  conservaUon  of  natural 
features.   •    •    •"  The  seashope  Is  to  Include 
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an  area  within  Assateague  Island  and  the 
small  marsh  Islands  adjacent  to  It.  In  addi- 
tion to  water  areas:  "not  more  than  one- 
half  mile  beyond  the  mean  high  waterllne 
of  the  land  portion*.  •  •  •"  Within  the 
Seashore's  boundaries  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  lands,  waters,  and  other 
property  by  donation,  purchase,  exchange,  or 
In  other  ways  compatible  with  the  Interest. 
Owners  of  Improved  property  acquired  by 
the  Secretary  "may  reserve  for  themselves 
and  their  successors  •  •  •  a  right  of  use 
and  occupancy  of  the  Improved  property  for 
noncommercial  residential  purposes"  for  a 
term  of  not  more  than  25  years.  The  State 
of  Maryland  will  have  the  right  to  acquire 
from  the  United  States  land  on  the  island 
north  of  the  State  park  area.  If  such  land  is 
needed  for  the  park.  August  11,  1964,  sub- 
conunlttee  hearing.  No  further  action  this 
Congress. 

S.  2134:  The  bill  directs  that  the  trustee 
of  Saxman,  Alaska,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  convey 
to  said  city  all  right  held  by  him  to  lands 
within  the  city  which  are  unoccupied  and 
not  held  in  trust  for  an  Indian  or  Eskimo. 
Introduced  by  Senators  Bartlett  and 
Gruening  on  September  10,  1963.  July  23, 
1964,  subcommittee  hearing  and  ordered 
H  R.  8523  reported  to  the  Senate,  without 
amendment,  in  lieu  of  S.  2134.  Public  Law 
8»-429. 

S.  2183:  To  terminate  a  restriction  on 
use  with  respect  to  certain  land  previously 
conveyed  to  Palrbanks.  Alaska,  and  to  con- 
vey to  such  city  the  mineral  rights  in  such 
land.  Introduced  by  Senator  Bartlett  on 
September  26,  1963.  June  23,  1964,  subcom- 
mittee hearing  and  ordered  reported  to  full 
committee  without  amendment.  June  29, 
1964,  no  further  action  necessary.  Pull 
committee  ordered  H  R,  8654  reported  to  the 
Senate  without  amendment.  Public  Law 
88-409. 

S.  2249 :  To  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Indiana  Ehines  National  Lakeshore. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized 
to  establish  and  administer  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  which  Is  to  in- 
clude approximately  11,732  acres  in  Porter 
and  LaPort©  Counties,  Ind.,  Including  the 
2.181  acre  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park.  The 
area  is  notable  for  ite  picturesque,  tree-cov- 
ered dunes,  cattail  marshes,  and  sandy 
beaches.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire lands  within  the  proposed  boundaries, 
but  his  authority  to  acquire  property  by 
condemnation  is  suspended  with  regard  to 
Improved  property.  He  Is  to  Issue  regula- 
tions giving  standards  for  approval  by  him 
of  zoning  ordinances — standards  aimed  at 
preventing  commercial  corruption  of  the 
beautiful  area.  Owners  of  Improved  prop- 
erty will  be  allowed  continued  occupancy  of 
If  for  noncommercial  piu-poees  for  25  years. 
But  the  Secretary  may  terminate  such  right 
at  any  time.  If  an  occupant  violated  the 
Secretary's  regulatory  standards.  An  In- 
diana Dunes  Advisory  Comml-sslon  Is  pro- 
vided for,  with  a  life-span  of  10  years.  The 
Secretary  will  appoint  its  members.  Intro- 
duced by  Senators  JaI^k.son,  Douglas,  Hartke, 
Bath,  et  al.  March  5.  6,  and  7.  1964,  sub- 
committee hearings.  P;ifised  the  Senate, 
September  29,  1964. 

S  3015.  Hayden:  The  bill  authorizes  and 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  subject 
to  the  condition.^  described  below,  to  convey 
without  monetary  considerations  to  the 
Pascua  Yaqui  Association,  Inc.,  all  right,  title, 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  approxi- 
mately 202.76  acres  of  land.  The  Pasqua 
Yaqul  Association  shall  use  this  property 
"only  In  accordance  with  Its  corporate  pur- 
poses set  out  In  Its  original  articles  of  in- 
corporation" and  shall  hold  title  to  such 
property  for  the  conunon  benefit  of  all  the 
association's  members.  The  land  Is  needed 
by  the  Yaqul  community  because  of  Insur- 
mountable   problems    resulting    from    \irban 


encroachment.  Companion  meastire  HJEL. 
6233  substituted  for  a  3016.  Passed  the  Sen- 
ate September  34.  1964.  Became  Private  Law 
88-350. 

S.  2841.  Nelson:  To  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  Stat« 
of  Wisconsin  In  the  designation  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Ice  Age  National  Sclentlflc 
Reserve  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for 
other  purposes.  H.R.  1096  passed  In  lieu  and 
became  Public  Law  88-655. 

S.  2326.  Church  and  Jordan  of  Idaho:  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
establish  and  administer  the  Nez  Perce  His- 
torical Park  In  Idaho,  after  he  has  made 
suitable  land  acquisitions.  The  Secretary 
may  designate  as  the  Nez  Perce  National  His- 
toric Park  "various  component  sites  In  Fed- 
eral and  non-Pederal  ownership  relating  to 
the  early  Nez  Perce,  culture,  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition,  the  Nez  Perce  War  of 
1877.  and  such  other  sites"  as  will  depict 
the  role  of  this  country  in  America's  west- 
ward expansion  He  may  acquire  lands  by 
donation  or  with  donated  funds  and  he  may 
purchase  1,500  acres  of  land  or  less  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  the  act.  He  may 
designate  not  to  exceed  1,500  acres  of  In- 
dian trust  lands  for  the  site  and  may  enter 
Into  cooperative  agreements  with  property 
owners  and  with  the  State  of  Idaho.  August 
18,  1964,  subcommittee  hearing.  Field  hear- 
ing at  Lewlston,  Idaho,  on  October  9,  1964. 

S.  2682,  Case.  Pastore,  Pell,  and  Wil- 
liams: The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  by  purchase,  donation, 
or  otherwise,  not  In  excess  of  281  acres  of 
land  necessary  for  the  "proper  administration 
and  interpretation"  of  the  Morrlstown  Na- 
tional Historic  Park  In  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  The  lands  to  be  acquired  are  his- 
torically associated  with  the  winter  encamp- 
ment of  George  Washington's  Continental 
Army  in  1779-80;  $281,000  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  such  acquisition.  H.R. 
3396.  companion  measured  passed  Senate  on 
September  8,  1964.     Public  Law  88-801. 

S.  3116,  Miller:  To  establish  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trail  Commission  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. H.  R.  12289  was  placed  directly  on 
Senate  Calendar  on  September  24,  1964,  and 
pessed  the  Senate  the  same  day.  Became 
Public  Law  88-630. 

S.  2275:  To  revise  the  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Hawaii  Statehood  Act,  Public 
Law  86-3.  for  the  conveyance  of  certain  lands 
to  Hawaii.  The  bill  provides  that  whenever, 
after  August  21.  1964.  Federal  lands  which 
were  ceded  to  or  set  aside  for  the  United 
States  by  Hawaii  are  determined  to  be  sur- 
plus property  by  the  AdnUnlstrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  they  shall  be  conveyed  to  Ha- 
waii by  said  Administrator.  No  monetary 
consideration  Is  to  be  involved.  The  need 
for  the  bill  arises  because  without  Its  enact- 
ment Hawaii  would  lose  Its  residual  Interest 
In  such  lands.  Introduced  by  Senators 
INOUYK  and  Fonc  on  December  31,  1963.  No- 
vember 12  and  13.  1963.  subcommittee  hear- 
ing. December  4.  1963.  passed  the  Senate 
December  16,  1963,  passed  the  House  De- 
cember 23.  1963,  approved.  Public  Law  88- 
233. 

S.  2419  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  condemn  certain  property  In  the 
city  of  St.  Augustine.  Fla.,  within  the  bound- 
ary of  C;istlUo  de  S:ui  Marcos  National  Mon- 
iiment.  The  bill  authorizes  funds  to  be  ap- 
propriated. Introduced  by  Senators  Hol- 
land and  Smathers  on  January  10,  1964. 
June  22.  1964.  .subcommittee  hearing  July 
29.  1964.  full  committee,  executive  August 
3.  1964.  pufi.scd  the  Senate.  August  17,  1964. 
pasr,ed  the  Huuse      Public  Law  88-495. 

S  2984:  Authorizes  an  exchange  of  lands 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Approximately 
10.000  acres  of  public  lands  now  withdrawn 
and  reserved  for  the  Hanford  project  will  be 
transferred  to  the  AEC's  Jurisdiction,  and 
ai)proxlm;itely    7.000    acres    of    project    lands 


previously  acquired  from  non-PederaJ  own- 
ershlp  will  become  public  domain  land«. 
Introduced  by  Senators  Jackson  and  Mas. 
NUSON  on  July  8.  1964.  August  11.  1B64.  fav. 
orably  reported  by  the  subcommittee.  Au- 
gust  17.  1964.  executive  session,  ordered  n- 
ported  to  the  Senate.  Reported  by  Senator 
Jackson,  with  amendments.  House  passed 
H  R.  11960.  which  was  placed  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  August  18.  1964.  S.  2984  passed  the 
Senate.  August  19.  1964,  Senate  rescinded  Iti 
action  of  August  18,  1964.  and  passed  H  R. 
11960  In  lieu  of  S.  2984. 

ScJiatf   joint    resolutions   referred   to  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  33.  Anderson;  To 
grant  consent  for  an  extension  of  4  years  of 
the  IntersUte  Compact  to  Conserve  Oil  and 
Giis.  Specifically,  the  resolution  gives  the 
consent  of  Congress  for  an  extension  of  4 
years,  from  September  1,  1963.  to  September 
1,  1967,  of  the  Interstate  Compact,  which  wai 
originally  signed  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  Febru- 
ary  16.  1935.  Thirty  States,  accounting  for 
an  overwhelming  proportion  of  oil  produc- 
tion are  slgnees.  Passed  Senate  AugTist  19, 
1963  Became  Public  Law  88-115. 
Senate  concurrent  resolutions  referred  to 
the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  13:  To  iden- 
tify and  mark  the  Lewis-Clark  Trail  from 
St.  Louis  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  re- 
solution states  that  It  is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  route  of  the  Lewis-Clark  Ex- 
pedition of  1804-06  should  be  identified  and 
marked.  All  agencies  of  the  United  Statet 
administering  lands  along  the  route  should 
act  together  In  the  preservation  and  marking 
of  the  trail.  All  State  and  private  agencies 
are  Invited  to  assist  and  cooperate.  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Miller  on  January  28.  1963. 
August  2.  1963.  subconamlttee  hearing.  Au- 
gust 22,  1963,  indefinitely  postponed.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  61  reported  to  full 
committee. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  40:  To  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Congress  in  respect  to  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  from  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  resolution  U 
Identical  to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  13, 
except  that  all  States  are  not  Invited  In  No. 
40  to  assure  public  access  to  the  route  of  the 
expedition.  Introduced  by  Senator  Burdick 
on  May  9,  1963.  August  2,  1963,  subcommittee 
hearing.  August  22,  1963,  Indefinitely  post- 
poned. House  Concurrent  Resolution  61  re- 
ported to  full  committee. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  44:  Similar 
to  N08  13  and  40.  except  that  the  U.S.  Ter- 
ritorial Expansion  Memorial  Commission  U 
specifically  authorized  to  cooperate  In  the 
project.  Introduced  by  Senator  Bttrdick  on 
May  16.  1963.  August  2,  1963,  subcommittee 
hearing.  August  22,  1963,  indefinitely  post- 
poned. House  Concurrent  Resolution  61  re- 
ported to  the  full  committee. 

House    bills    referred    to    Public    Lands 
Subcommittee 

HR  277;  To  extend  for  5  years  the  time 
for  the  Nevada-Colorado  River  Commission 
to  submit  Its  plan  for  development  of  certain 
areas  of  public  land  previously  authorized 
for  purchase,  and  to  extend  for  10  years  the 
time  limit  to  make  this  purchase,  by  amend- 
ing the  act  of  April  22,  1960.  March  18,  1963, 
passed  the  House.  April  11.  1963,  passed  the 
Senate.  April  26.  1963.  enacted.  Public  Law 
88   15. 

H  R  976  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  and  add  certain  lands  to 
the  Salem  Maritime  National  Historic  Site  In 
Massachusetts  Specifically,  the  bill  provides 
for  the  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
17th  century  Narbomne  House  In  Salem, 
Mass  ,  and  for  Its  administration  as  part  of 
the  Salem  Maritime  National  Historic  Site. 
This  house  Is  historically  significant,  being 
one  of  the  three  houses  In  Salem  known  to 
have   been   built   before   1675.     July   8,    1963, 


naaeed  the  Houm.  October  8.  IMS,  aub- 
commlttee  hearlnf  and  reported  to  full 
committee  with  recommendations.  Novem- 
ber 21  19«3.  additional  hearing  by  subcom- 
mittee' November  27,  1963,  paaeed  the  Sen- 
ate. December  12.  19CS.  approved.  PubUc 
Law  88-199. 

H  R  988 :  To  authortee  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  the  Graff  House  site  for 
inclusion  In  Independence  National  His- 
torical Park.  The  site's  historical  signifi- 
cance arises  from  the  fact  that  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  the  Graff  Houae.  December  2.  1963,  passed 
the  House.  August  1,  1964,  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, amended.  August  21,  1964,  approved, 
public  Law  88-477. 

HJl.  439:  Provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  acquire  certain  lands  in 
Martinez.  Calif.,  and  eetabliah  the  John  Mulr 
NaUonal  Historic  Site  thereon.  The  esti- 
mated coeU  involved  are  as  follows:  ( 1 )  Cost 
of  acquisition.  $160,000:  (2)  cost  of  restora- 
tion and  tmprovementa.  $128,000.  The  au- 
thorlzaUon  for  these  purpoeea  Is  $300,000. 
August  3,  1964,  passed  the  House.  August 
11  1964.  heard  and  favorably  reported  to 
the  full  committee.  August  17.  1964,  execu- 
tive session.  Ordered  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate. August  19.  1964,  passed  the  Senate. 
Public  Law  86-647. 

HJl.  1087:  Clears  title  for  certain  owners 
In  Heybum.  Idaho,  where  the  United  States 
may  have  some  claim  to  the  streets,  even 
though  the  plote  have  all  been  patented. 
Releases  any  right.  Utle,  or  Interest  of  the 
United  States  and  repeals  the  reverter  clause 
that  required  the  land's  use  for  public  pur- 
poM*.  AprU  1,  1963,  passed  House.  AprU 
11,  1983,  passMl  Senate.  AprU  26,  1963,  en- 
acted.   Public  Law  88-14. 

HR.  1644:  To  authorlae  suit  agalnat  .the 
United  States  by  the  Porman's  of  Maricopa 
County.  Ariz..  In  order  to  quiet  title  to  nine 
acres  disputed  as  to  claim  by  the  Bait  River 
Federal  redamatlon  project  and  Mr.  Forman. 
Both  purchased  the  same  area  In  good  faith 
due  to  a  confusion  about  the  rights  acquired 
from  the  Grand  Canal  Co.  AprU  2.  1963, 
passed  House.  AprU  11.  1963,  passed  Senate. 
AprU  28,  1B63,  enacted.     Private  Law  88-1. 

HJi.  1882:  The  blU  provides  for  the  repeal 
of  the  act  of  October  22,  1919  (41  Stat.  293; 
43  U.S.C.  361-856,  387-380).  [The  Pittman 
Act.)  The  Pittman  Act  authorized  grants 
of  certain  public  lands  in  Nevada.  The  act 
has  faUed  to  Beiy*  its  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  reclamation  of  lands,  as  only  three  eco- 
nomic farm  units  have  been  developed  In  the 
last  40  years.  March  18.  1963.  passed  House. 
June  23,  1964,  hearing  by  subcommittee  and 
ordered  reported  to  tull  committee  without 
amendment.  July  29,  1964,  nui  conunlttee, 
executive.  Augxist  1,  1964,  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. August  11,  1964,  enacted.  Public  Law 
88-417. 

HJL  3291:  To  reinstate  the  homestead 
claim  of  L.  8.  Cass,  waiving  the  time  require- 
ments, because  his  entry  was  accepted  on 
land  that  was  actually  unavailable  at  the 
time  and  so  was  then  canceled.  But  the  land 
(on  which  he  had  made  Improvements) 
again  became  available,  and  so  he  is  to  be 
given  first  chance  to  develop  it.  fiUfllllng  the 
requirements  within  a  reasonable  time. 
April  2,  1963,  passed  House.  AprU  11,  1063, 
passed  Senate.  AprU  26,  1963,  enacted.  Pri- 
vate Law  88-2. 

H.R.  2294:  To  authorize  the  sale  of  land 
in  Alaska  to  MTs.  Belts,  subject  to  the  reten- 
Uon  of  mineral  rights  by  the  United  States 
and  subject  to  outstanding  gravel  permits 
and  rlgbts-of-way,  and  payment  at  the 
standard  fees.  Her  husband's  death  had  pre- 
vented them  trota  fulfilling  the  residence 
reqtUrements.  The  survey  shall  be  without 
cost  to  Mrs.  BeltiE.  AprU  2,  1963,  passed 
Hoiise.  AprU  11,  19«S,  passed  Senate. 
April  26,  1963,  enacted.     Private  Law  88-8. 

H.R.  2461 :  Provides  for  the  sale  of  lands 
in  Henderson  Nev.,  to  the  city  for  fair  market 


value.  These  pnbllc  lands  at  15,000  acres 
wlU  help  the  orderly  growth  of  the  city. 
Legislation  Is  needed  because  the  public  land 
sals  law  does  not  permit  sales  of  this  slae. 
In  setting  the  tntr  value,  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  effectl're  date  of  this  act.  June  6. 
19«9.  passed  House.  July  11.  1963,  passed 
Senate.  July  22,  1968.  enacted.  Public  L*w 
88-73. 

HJl.  2942:  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  adjudicate  a  claim  to  certain  land 
In  Marengo  County,  Ala.  Specifically,  the 
claim  is  that  of  Mr.  B.  A.  Cogle  to  234.90  acres 
of  public  lands.  Need  for  the  bill  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  Color  of  "ntle  Act  limits 
conveyances  to  any  one  claimant  to  160  acres. 
Thus  Mr.  Cogle  cannot  apply  for  title  to  the 
234.90  acres  since  he  already  holds  160  acres. 
Enactment  of  the  bUl  would  aUow  the  Secre- 
tary to  adjudicate  the  claim  notwithstanding 
the  acreage  limitation.  July  9.  1963.  passed 
House.  July  22.  1963,  subcommittee  hear- 
ing. July  23,  1963,  further  report  requested 
from  Interior. 

HR.  3574 :  Authorized  the  Air  Force  to  ex- 
tend the  withdrawal  and  reservation  It  has 
had  since  1956  at  CUddeback  Lake  Range  In 
California  for  10  years  with  the  designated 
further  extension  of  another  5  years  before 
It  would  have  to  come  up  for  another  legis- 
lative review  for  the  purpose  of  gunnery  prac- 
Uce.  April  22,  1963,  passed  House.  June 
19,  1963.  passed  Senate.  June  21.  1963.  en- 
acted.    Public  Law  88-46. 

H.R.  3887:  Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  accept  626  acres  of  land  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  for  a  scenic  entrance 
to  the  Park's  Cataloochee  area.  Need  arises 
from  the  fact  that  although  5  million  people 
visit  the  park  each  year,  lack  of  an  adequate 
entrance  road  jH-events  this  park  from  being 
accessible  to  most  of  the  visiting  pubUc. 
May  8.  1963.  (>assed  House.  August  2.  1963, 
subcommittee  hearing.  August  28,  1963, 
passed  Senate.  September  9,  1963,  approved. 
Public  Law  88-120.  (Note:  See  Nos.  21  and 
22  for  H.R.  4152  and  H-E.  4688.  See  No.  25 
for  HJl.  4149  and  No.  29  for  HJl.  4018.) 

H.R.  5159:  Authorizes  and  directs  that 
certain  lands  exclusively  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  classified  In 
order  to  provide  for  their  disposal  or  interim 
management  under  principles  of  multiple 
use  and  to  produce  a  sustained  yield  of 
products  and  services.  The  Secretary  Is  to 
develop  and  promulgate  regulations  con- 
taining criteria  by  which  he  wUl  determine 
which  lands  shall  be  disposed  of  and  which 
shaU  be  retained  for  multiple  use  in  Federal 
ownership,  under  the  control  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  If  the  lands  so  classi- 
fied are  in  tracts  In  excess  of  2360  acres,  the 
Secretary  must  give  public  notice  at  least 
60  days  before  taking  the  proposed  action, 
I.e..  before  selling  the  lands. 

The  need  for  HJl.  5159  arises  because  no 
previous  act  sets  forth  any  range  manage- 
ment objectives  or  guidelines  for  public  land 
administration.  AprU  6,  1964,  passed  the 
House.  June  29.  1964.  suboommlttee  hear- 
ing. JtUy  29.  1964.  full  committee  executive 
and  ordered  reported  to  the  Senate  amended. 
Passed  as  amended  on  August  21,  1964.  Pub- 
Uc Law  88-607. 

HJl.  62222:  Provides  for  the  withdrawal 
and  reservation  for  the  Depiu'tment  of  the 
Navy  of  certain  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  at  Chorolate  Mountain  Gunnery 
Range.  Imperial  County.  Calif.,  for  defense 
purposes.  132,672  acres  wUl  be  withdrawn. 
Jxme  6.  1963.  passed  House.  July  22,  1968, 
suboormnlttee  hearing.  August  28.  1963, 
passed  Senate.  September  6.  1963,  approved. 
Public  Law  88-119. 

HR.  6302:  To  dlrsct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in  the  New- 
ton area,  Calif.,  to  Clarence  J.  WUder.  The 
lands  are  near  PlacervUle.  Calif.,  and  con- 
tain approximately  3  acres.  Conveyance  wlU 
be  made  upon  payment  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  land.    December  17,  1963.  passed 


HouM.  June  as,  1M4.  suboommlttee  hearing 
and  ordered  reported  to  full  committee, 
without  amendnmt.  July  29,  1964,  ftUl 
committee,  executive,  and  ordered  reported 
to  Senate,  without  amendment.  August  1, 
1964.  passed  the  Senate.  August  13.  1964, 
enacted.    Private  Law  88-281.  * 

HJl.  5498 :  Provides  temporary  authority 
for  the  sale  of  certain  public  lands.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  dispose  of  public  lands  which  he 
has  classified  for  disposal  under  HJl.  5169. 
Testimony  has  shown  that  such  lands  are 
required  for  the  growth  of  communities  or 
that  they  are  valuable  for  "residential,  com- 
mercial, industrial,  or  public  uses."  Ninety- 
day  notice  must  be  given  to  the  local  gov- 
erning bod^  before  sale.  Only  lands  classi- 
fied for  disposal  under  regularized  procedures 
may  be  sold.  April  6,  1964,  passed  House. 
Passed  Senate  famended).  June  29,  1964t, 
subcommittee  hearing.  July  31,  1964,  full 
committee,  executive,  and  ordered  reported 
to  Senate,  without  anaendment.  August  17, 
1964,  full  committee  reconsidered  action  of 
July  31,  amended  the  blU  and  again  ordered 
It  reported  to  the  Senate.  August  21,  1964, 
passed  the  Senate,  amended.  Public  Law 
88-608. 

HR.  5514:  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  seU  certain  public  lands  In  the  State 
of  Arizona,  namely  160  acres  of  public  lands 
to  the  Kalbab  Lvunber  Co.  The  company 
cannot  obtain  financing  for  the  development 
of  Its  facilities  tmless  it  has  title  to  the 
land,  which  is  not  required  for  any  Federal 
program.  The  company  is  wUllng  to  pay 
fair  market  value,  but  the  Secretary  has  no 
authoritv  to  seU  it.  March  17,  1964,  passed 
House.  June  25,  1964.  passed  Senate.  July 
7,  1964.  approved.    Private  Law  88-262. 

H.R.  6118:  Amends  the  act  providing  for 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska  Into  the 
Union.  Alaska  may  now  exercise  Its  right 
of  selection  of  Federal  lands  for  commimlty 
expansion  purposes  In  tracts  of  not  less  than 
160  acres,  rather  than  the  6.760-acre  limi- 
tation of  the  Statehood  Act.  The  need  for 
this  change  arises  from  the  fact  that  8.780- 
acre  blocks  are  in  many  cases  uimecessary 
for  community  expansion  purposes,  and  may 
prove  unsound  utilization  of  pubUc  lands. 
The  160  acres  Is  considered  a  reasonable 
minimum.  October  8,  1963.  approved.  Pub- 
lic Law  88-135. 

HJl.  6218:  The  bUl  extends  by  no  more 
th«m  3  years  the  time  within  which  desert- 
land  entry  holders  In  the  lower  Palo  'Verde 
Mesa.  Riverside.  Calif.,  may  complete  the 
reclamation  and  cultivation  of  theJr  entries. 
If  the  entryman  can  show  adequate  flnsinclng, 
he  may  have  up  to  3  additional  years  of  fur- 
ther extension.  The  need  arises  from  the 
fact  that  financing  has  been  unavailable  for 
these  entrymen.  July  8,  1963.  passed  House. 
JtUy  22.  1963,  hearing  by  subcommittee.  Re- 
ported to  the  Senate  September  29,  1964. 
Passed  Senate  September  30,  1964.  Became 
Public  Lew  88-646. 

HJl.  6756:  Revised  the  botindarles  of  Meso 
Verde  National  Park,  Colo.  October  7.  1963. 
passed  the  House.  November  37,  1963,  sub- 
committee hearing.  December  16.  1963. 
passed  Senate.  December  23,  1963,  approved. 
Public  Law  88-325. 

HH.  8070:  For  the  establishment  of  a 
Public  Land  Law  Review  CommlsBlon  to 
study  existing  laws  and  procedures  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  public  lands  at 
the  United  States.  The  purpose  is  to  permit 
a  comprehensive  review  of  the  policies  ap- 
plicable to  the  u«e.  management,  and  dis- 
position of  the  pubUc  domain  lands  of  the 
United  States.  The  need  for  the  Conunls- 
slon  has  arisen  because  (1)  the  pubUc  land 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes  have  developed 
over  a  long  period  of  years  through  acts  of 
Congress  not  fuUy  correlated  wtth  each  other; 
(2)  those  laws  may  be  Inadequate  to 
nieet  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the 
American  people;  and  (3)  administration  of 
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the  public  lands  and  tbe  laws  relating  there- 
to has  been  divided  among  several  Federal 
agencies.  March  10,  1964.  pasaed  House. 
June  29.  1964,  hearing  by  subcommittee. 
July  31,  1964.  full  committee,  executive,  and 
ordered  reported  to  Senate  with  amendments. 
Au^st  15,  1964.  reported  to  the  Senat*  by 
Mr.  BiBLi  with  amendments.  Passed  Senate 
September  3,  1964.  Became  Public  Law  88- 
606. 

H.R.  4152:  Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  accept  a  donation  of  6  acres  of 
land  In  Houghton,  Mich.,  for  use  as  part  of 
the  administrative  headquarters  site  of  the 
Isle  Royale  National  Park.  There  U  a  defi- 
nite need  for  housing  accommodations  for 
seven  employees  and  their  families.  May  6, 
1963,  passed  House.  September  11,  1963, 
subcommittee  hearing.     No  further  action. 

H.R.  4588 :  Provides  for  the  withdrawal  and 
reservation  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
of  certain  public  lands  at  Mojave  B  Aerial 
Gunnery  Range,  San  Bernardino  County, 
Calif.,  for  defense  purposes.  The  withdrawal 
entaUs  306,566  acres  of  land.  May  6,  1963, 
passed  the  House.  July  22,  1963,  subcom- 
mittee hearing.  October  21,  1963,  passed  the 
Senate.  October  29,  1963,  approved.  Public 
Law  88-161. 

1  H.R.  7096:  Authorizes  the  exchange  of  two 
pieces  of  property  In  Philadelphia,  one  piece 
of  15,700  square  feet  under  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  another  of  9.300  square  feet 
under  the  Philadelphia  Redevelopment  Au- 
thority. The  Park  Service  property  Is  used 
for  administrative  purposes  In  the  Independ- 
ence National  Historical  Park,  but  is  "in- 
adequate and  poorly  located  for  these  pur- 
poses." The  PRA's  land  has  two  substantial 
buildings  on  It  and  would  suit  the  Park 
Service's  needs  much  better.  The  lands  are 
of  approximately  equal  value.  May  18,  1964, 
passed  the  House.  August  18,  1964,  subcom- 
mittee hearing.  September  8,  1964.  passed 
the  Senate.     Public  Law  88-604. 

H.R.  2753:  To  disclaim  any  title  of  the 
United  States  to  cerUln  real  property  In 
Modoc  County,  Calif.  May  7,  1963,  passed 
the  House.  September  24,  1964.  passed  the 
Senate.    Became  Public  Law  88-626. 

H.R.  8523:  Authorizes  the  trustee  of  the 
city  of  Saxman,  Alaska.  Ainder  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  sell  the 
328  acres  of  Utnd  within  Saxman  that  are 
unoccupied  and  not  held  In  trust  for  an 
Indian  or  Eskimo  under  existing  law.  The 
bill  Is  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  Its  transition  to  full 
statehood,  and  the  Interior  Department  has 
maintained  that  the  townslte  trustee  does  not 
have  such  authority  to  sell  this  land  other- 
wise. April  6,  1964,  passed  the  House.  July 
31.  1964,  reported  to  Senate,  without  amend- 
ment. August  1.  1964,  passed  the  Senate. 
Public  Law  88-429. 

H.R.  8654:  The  bill  •'will  release  the  min- 
eral reservation  retained  by  the  United  States 
In  1.2  acres  of  laind  prevlovialy  conveyed  to 
the  city  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,"  and  "remove 
the  restriction  that  prohibits  the  use  of  the 
land  for  other  than  school  purposes."  The 
Geological  Survey  of  the  Interior  Department 
reports  that  the  land  Is  not  valuable  for  min- 
eral development,  but  the  mineral  reservation 
blocks  flnsmclng  for  a  residential  develop- 
ment under  urban  renewal.  April  6,  1964, 
passed  House.  Augixst  1,  1964,  passed  the 
Senate  August  10,  1964,  enacted.  Public 
Law  88-409. 

H.R.  4149:  The  bill  "provides  procedures  to 
assure  that  scrip  holders  will  have  a  reason- 
able selection  of  public  lands  from  which  to 
choose  In  satisfying  rights  they  hold."  It 
also  provides  that  a  cash  settlement  will  be 
eftected,  "If  these  rights  are  not  exercised 
by  January  1,  1970,  or  In  the  case  of  soldiers 
additional  homestead  claims,  by  January  1, 
1975  '  All  scrip  will  be  retired  under  this 
legislation  by  January  1,  1975.  April  6,  1964, 
passed  the  House.  August  11,  1964,  sub- 
committee   hearing    and    favorably    reported. 


August  17,  1964,  executive  session  and  or- 
dered reported  to  the  Senate.  Passed  Senate 
August  18,  1964.     PubUc  Law  88-543. 

HJR.  S071.  companion  bill  oT  S.  117:  "Hie 
bill  provldee  for  the  establishment  of  Fort 
Lamed  as  a  national  historic  site  In  Pawnee 
County.  Kana.  August  3,  1964,  passed  House. 
June  22.  1064.  subcommittee  hearings.  Au- 
gust 17,  1964,  executive  session,  ordered  re- 
ported to  the  Senate.  Passed  Senate  August 
18.  1964.     Public  Law  88-541. 

H  R.  8136:  Provides  for  the  establishment 
and  administration  of  public  recreational  fa- 
cilities at  the  Sanford  Reservoir  area.  Ca- 
nadian River  project,  Texas.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes an  appropriation  of  $1,100,000  for 
recreational  purposes.  Need  for  the  bill 
arises  from  the  fact  that,  although  the  1950 
Sanford  Reservoir  Act  Included  recreation  as 
a  project  purpose,  there  is  no  authority  for 
making  the  cost  nonreimbursable.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  will  develop  a  recre- 
ation plan  for  the  reservoir,  and  will  con- 
struct and  operate  basic  public  outdoor 
recreational  facilities.  Augrist  11,  1964,  sub- 
committee hearing  and  ordered  reported  to 
full  committee.  August  17,  1964,  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jackbon,  without 
amendment.  August  18.  1964.  passed  the 
Senate.     Public  Law  88-536. 

H.R.  931:  The  bill  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Allegheny 
Portage  Railroad  National  Historic  Site  In 
Blair  and  Cambria  Counties  and  the  Johns- 
town Flood  National  Memorial  in  Cambria 
County,  Pa.,  and  to  maintain  them  as  units 
of  the  national  park  system.  The  railroad, 
built  In  1831-34.  used  Inclined  planes  to 
overcome  a  1,400-foot  rise  between  HolUdays- 
burg  and  Blair's  Gap  and  played  an  "Im- 
portant role  In  the  development  of  the  trans- 
Appalachian  region.  August  3,  1964.  parsed 
the  House.  August  11,  1964,  subcommittee 
hearing.  August  17,  1964,  executive  session; 
ordered  rep>orted  to  the  Senate. 

Significant  facts:  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  up  to  950  acres  of  land; 
(2)  cost  of  acquisition  and  development,  $3 
million;  (3)  annual  operating  costs,  approx- 
imately $75,000.     Public  Law  88-546. 

H.R.  4018:  Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  without  cost  the  home 
of  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens  at  Cornish,  N.H.. 
and  other  buildings  and  lands  associated 
with  It.  He  Is  authorized  to  establish  said 
area  as  the  Salnt-Gaudens  National  Historic 
Site.  The  bill  further  provides  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  gift  of  $100,000  or  more  which 
the  present  owners  of  the  property  exp)ect  to 
donate.  Augustus  Salnt-Gaudens  was  "one 
of  the  most  Important  figures  in  American 
culttu-al  history  and  one  of  the  great  sculp- 
tors of  his  day.  August  3,  1964,  passed  the 
House.  August  11,  1964,  subcommittee  hear- 
ing. August  17,  1964.  executive  session  and 
reported  to  the  Senate  August  17,  1964.  P\ib- 
Uc  Law  88-543. 

Hcmse  joint  resolutions  referred  to  Public 
Land3  Subcommittee 
(1)  House  Joint  Resolution  180:  Author- 
izes the  continued  use  of  certain  lands  with- 
in the  Sequoia  National  Park  by  portions  of 
an  existing  hydroelectric  project.  The  reso- 
lution Is  needed  to  extend  a  permit  held  since 
1912  by  Southern  California  Edlcon  Co.,  for  a 
hydroelectric  plant  within  Sequoia  National 
Park.  The  waters  are  diverted  and  used  In 
the  Kaweah  No.  3  powerhouse  and  returned 
to  the  river,  all  this  taking  place  within  the 
park.  It  would  be  extended  only  till  1974, 
August,  to  allow  the  extensive  review  de- 
sirable after  the  long  run  of  the  prevlou*  4- 
year  lease.  April  22,  1963.  passed  House. 
June  19.  1963,  passed  Senate.  June  21,  1963, 
enacted.  Public  Law  88-47. 
House  concxurent  resoLutiona  referred  to 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee 

( 1 )  House  Concurrent  Resolution  61 :  Ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  with  reapect  to 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  trail  from  St.  Louts,  Mo.. 


to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  purpose  Is  to 
promote  the  enjoyment  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  trail  of  1804-06  with  aoceeslblllty.  clear 
marking,  and  protection  through  tb«  Got. 
eminent  agencies  that  have  Jurisdiction  over 
any  portion  of  the  trail  and  by  encouraglnf 
the  private  Intereste  to  care  fM'  the  route 
where  It  crosses  their  land  or  State  or  local 
government  lands.  May  20,  1963,  passed  the 
House.  Augxist  2,  1963,  subcommittee  hear- 
ing    August  28,  1963,  p>assed  Senate. 

suBcoMMrrm  on  laaicATiON  Am  keclama. 
■noN,  rRANte.  x.  moss,  chaikjcak 
The  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Subcom- 
mittee considered  and  acted  upon  many 
measures  providing  for  the  construction  and 
development  of  much  needed  water  resources 
projects.  A  number  of  specific  projects  In 
several  State*  were  authorized  as  a  result  of 
our  committee's  deliberations.  As  the  88th 
Congress  came  to  a  close,  there  were  Impor- 
tant projects  reported  by  our  committee,  but 
on  which  final  congressional  action  had  not 
been  taken.  Our  committee  will  begin  Im- 
mediate consideration  of  these  proposals  In 
the  89th  Congress. 

The  measures  which  were  before  the  sub- 
committee follow: 

S.  26,  Mr.  Moss:  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Dixie  project,  Utah.  The  Dixie 
project  would  be  a  multipurpose  develop- 
ment In  the  Virgin  River  Basin  In  Washing- 
ton  County  In  southwestern  Utah.  It  would 
provide  for  supplemental  Irrigation  water  to 
9,445  acres  of  developed  land  and  for  a  full 
Irrigation  supply  to  11,616  acres  of  presently 
day  land.  It  would  also  provide  for  the  pro- 
duction of  electric  energy,  furnish  municipal 
water  supplies,  etc.  Introduced  by  Senator 
Moss.  October  30,  1963,  passed  the  Senate, 
amended.    Public  Law  88-665. 

S.  46,  Mr.  AiTDTStsoif :  Provides  that  the  cost 
of  certain  Investigations  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  shall  be  nonreimbursable.  Spe- 
cifically, the  Investigations  are  preauthorlza- 
tlon  studies  of  potential  reclamation  projects 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Passed  the 
Senate,  amended  on  August  28.  1963. 

S.  178:  Authorizes  the  construction  of  the 
Garrison  diversion  unit,  Missouri  River  B«sln 
project.  North  I>akota.  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  bill  Is  deemed  of  great  Im- 
portance to  North  Dakota  and  the  Missouri 
River  Basin.  Introduced  by  Senators  Bum- 
DicK.  YODNO.  and  McOovxrn.  February  18. 
1964:  passed  Senate,  amended.  Approved  by 
House  Interior  Committee.  Died  In  House 
Rules  Committee. 

8.283:  Amends  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  of  1956.  The  bill  Is  designed 
to  ( 1 )  Increase  the  present  athorlzatlon 
celling  from  $100  to  $200  mlUlon;  (2)  pro- 
vide that  where  an  Interest  charge  Is  re- 
quired on  any  portion  of  the  proposed  works. 
It  would  be  In  conformity  with  the  1968 
Water  Supply  Act;  (3)  permit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  advance  up  to  half  the 
funds  needed  for  planning  a  project.  There 
exists  an  urgent  need  that  this  program 
be  extended  to  acconunodate  applications 
and  to  make  Public  Law  984  more  effec- 
tive. Introduced  by  Senators  Moss  et  al. 
Passed  Senate  amended.  October  17,  1963. 
No  action  by  House  committee. 

S.  351:  To  airthorlze  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Auburn-Folsom  south  unit.  Ameri- 
can River  division.  Central  Valley  project, 
California,  under  Federal  reclamation  laws. 
The  purpose  Is  to  Increase  the  supply  at 
water  available  for  Irrigation  and  other  bene- 
ficial uses  In  the  Central  Valley.  The  prin- 
cipal works  in  the  unit  will  be  three  dams, 
including  the  Auburn  Dam.  the  Autmm 
Reservoir,  a  hydropowerplant.  canals,  and  di- 
version works.  Introduced  by  Senators  Engle 
and  KxTCHXL.  Reported  to  Senate  ^th 
amendments,  July  31,  1964. 

8.388:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior    to   construct,    operate,    and    main- 


tain the  mid-State  reclamntlon  project. 
Nebraska.  The  purpose  is  to  Include  the 
Nebraska  mid-State  unit  in  the  Missouri 
River  project  so  that  the  two  may  be  Inte- 
erated  physically  and  financially.  An  as- 
sured water  supply  to  the  Platte  River  Val- 
ley Is  seen  as  essential  to  the  economy  and 
growth  of  the  area.  This  project  would 
r.rovlde  a  regulated  grBvlty  and  well  com- 
bination water  supply  for  140.000  acres  of 
land  as  well  as  producing  flood  control, 
recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife  benefits 
Iinroduced  by  Senators  Hbuska  and  Ctm- 
•ns      Passed   the  Senate,   amended.   June   29. 

1964.  ,     ^ 

S  502:  To  preserve  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Congress  over  construction  of  hydroelectric 
projects  on  the  Colorado  River  below  Glen 
Canyon  Dam.  The  purpose  would  be  achieved 
by  preventing  the  FPC  from  Issuing  licenses 
or  permits  for  the  construction  of  power  fa- 
cilities on  the  Colorado  River  between  Lake 
Mead  and  Glen  Canyon  until  December  31, 
1964.  The  Committee  feels  that  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  Congress  not  be  deprived  of  full 
freedom  of  action  In  this  area.  Introduced 
by  Senators  Hayden.  Bible,  Engle.  Cannon. 
Anderson,   and  Moss.     Public  Law  88-491. 

S.  614:  The  blU  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  make  50,000  acre-feet  of 
water  available  for  the  Initial  filling  of  a 
permanent  pool  In  the  Cochltl  Reservoir, 
N.  Mex..  and  such  water  to  come  from  the 
San  Juan-Chama  unit  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project.  After  the  pool  has  been 
tilled,  the  Secretary  may  divert  5,000  acre-feet 
annually  Into  the  reservoir  to  offset  evap- 
oration and  to  make  the  reservoir  useful  for 
fish  and  wildlife  and  recreational  purposes 
The  House  committee  found  an  urgent  need 
in  the  area  for  additional  fish  and  wildlife 
Mexico,  and  such  water  to  come  from  the 
and  recreational  facilities.  Introduced  by 
Senators  AiromsoN  and  Mechem  Passed  the 
Senate.  June  19,  1963.  Passed  the  House 
amended,  March  16,  1964  Approved.  Public 
Law  88-293.  March  28,  1964. 

S.  638:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  modify  the  repayment  contract 
with  the  Grand  Valley  Water  Users  Associa- 
tion by  deducting  from  such  obligation  the 
unaccrued  construction  charges  In  the 
amount  of  $109,166.19  and  by  crediting  to 
the  organization's  next  annual  Installment 
$4,531.93.  Introduced  by  Senators  Ai.lott 
and  DoMoncK.. 

S.  770:  Provides  for  the  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  the  Savery-Pot 
Hook  Federal  reclamation  project,  Colorado- 
Wyoming,  the  Bostwlck  Park  Federal  recla- 
mation project,  Colorado,  and  the  Frultland 
Mesa  Federal  reclamation  project,  Colorado, 
as  participating  projects  under  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  Act.  Said  act  Is 
amended  to  include  these  three  projects,  and 
the  amoxint  authorized  In  the  act  to  be  ap- 
propriated la  Increased  by  $46,795,000  for  con- 
struction costs.  The  projects  are  to  be  con- 
structed and  operated  according  to  the 
engineering  plans  set  out  In  the  reports  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  87th  and 
88th  Congresses.  Introduced  by  Senators 
Simpson  and  Aiiorr.  Ordered  reported  to 
ihe  Senate  (H.R.  8672)  August  17.  1964. 
public  Law  88-668. 

S  793 :  Establishes  the  conservation  inter- 
ests as  the  most  important  use  of  the  Tule 
Lake-Klamath  water  areas.  These  national 
wildlife  refugee  serve  as  the  center  section 
of  the  International  fiyway,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  water  levels  must  remain  at  a 
rertaln  high  level  for  the  health  of  the  birds. 
But  any  water  which  can  be  spared  shall  be 
used  by  the  agriculturists.  An  additional 
6.891  acres  of  public  land  shall  be  added  to 
the  areas.  Introduced  by  Senators  Kuchel, 
Robertson.  ESogle,  Jackson,  et  al.  Passed  the 
House,  amended.  April  20.  1964.  Senate  dis- 
agrees with  House  amendments.  Conferees 
appointed.  May  7.  1964.     Public  Law  88-567. 


S  851 :  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  al- 
lowed to  market  the  power  from  Amlstad 
Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande  In  coordination  with 
the  present  system  for  the  better  use  of  all 
the  power.'  He  may  dispose  of  the  power  and 
may  cause  to  be  constructed  the  Integrating 
transmission  lines,  with  the  sister  project. 
Falcon  Dam.  Introduced  by  Senator  Andir- 
soN.  November  27.  1963.  Senate  acted  on 
H.R  4062.  companion  bill.  S  851  Indefi- 
nite! v  postponed. 

S  982:  Permits  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  continue  to  deliver  water  to  lands  In 
the  third  division,  Rlverton  reclamation 
project,  Wyoming.  Introduced  by  Senators 
McGee  and  Simpson  on  March  4.  1963. 
House  passed  H.R.  4423,  April  1.  1963  Public 
Law  88-10.  (S.  982  laid  aside  in  favor  of 
H  R    4423   ) 

S  nil:  Provides  for  the  optimum  devel- 
opment of  the  Nation's  natural  re.sources 
through  the  coordinated  planning  of  water 
and  related  land  resources,  by  means  of  the 
establishment  of  a  water  resources  council 
and  river  basin  commissions,  and  by  provid- 
ing; financial  assistance  to  the  States  in  or- 
der to  increase  State  participation  in  such 
planning.  The  Council  will  conduct  studies 
on  the  adequacy  of  the  Nation  s  water  sup- 
plies, on  the  relation  of  regional  or  river 
basin  plans  and  programs  to  the  require- 
ments of  larger  regions  of  the  Nation,  and 
on  the  adequacy  of  existing  and  proposed 
policies  and  programs.  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tors Anderson,  et  al.  December  4.  1963. 
passed  the  Senate.  September  12,  1964,  re- 
ported to  the  House,  amended  Died  in 
House  Rules  Committee. 

S  1123:  Provides  for  the  construction  of 
the  Lower  Teton  division  of  the  Teton  Basin 
Federal  reclamation  project,  Idaho,  The 
project  win  consist  of  Fremont  Dam.  reser- 
voir, and  powerplant;  of  a  conveyance  sys- 
tem and  40  ground  water  wells;  and  of 
works  to  serve  the  dry  lands.  Introduced  by 
Senators  Cht7«ch  and  Jokdan  of  Idaho.  June 
30.  1964,  passed  the  Senate  with  committee 
amendments.  August  17,  1964,  passed  the 
House,  amended.     Public  Law  88-583. 

S.  1186:  Amends  the  act  authorizing  the 
Crooked  River  Federal  reclamation  project 
to  provide  for  the  Irrigation  of  additional 
lands.  Introduced  by  Senators  Morse  and 
Neubergex.  June  29.  1964.  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, amended.  Sept«nber  1,  1964.  passed  the 
House,  amended.     Public  Law  88-598. 

S.  1275:  To  clarify  the  relationship  of  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  of  the  States 
in  the  use  of  the  waters  of  certain  streams. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  withdrawal  or  res- 
ervation of  surveyed  or  unsurveyed  lands, 
hereafter  or  heretofore  made,  shall  not  af- 
fect any  right  to  the  use  of  water  acquired 
pursuant  to  State  law  either  before  or  after 
the  establishment  of  such  withdrawal  or 
reservation.  Introduced  by  Senator  Kttchxl 
et  al.  Subcommittee  hearings  were  held  on 
March  10,  11.  12,  and  13,  1964.  INo  further 
action  was  taken. 

8.  1299:  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
directed  to  defer  without  Interest  the  collec- 
tion of  Irrigation,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance Charges  of  the  Eden  Valley  Irrigation 
district,  Wyo.,  due  for  the  last  one-half  year 
of  the  calendar  year  1964,  with  certain  provi- 
sions. Introduced  by  Senators  McOeb  and 
SIMPSON.  October  21,  1963,  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, amended.  March  16.  1964.  passed  the 
House,  amended.    PubUc  Law  88-291. 

S.  1584.  Moss:  Approves  a  contract  nego- 
tiated with  the  Newton  Water  Users'  Asso- 
ciation. Utah,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  authorizes  Its  execution.  The  contract 
extends  the  period  for  repayment  of  the 
reimbtirsable  constnictlon  cost  of  the  Newton 
project  and  establishes  a  variable  repayment 
schedule.  Introduced  by  Senator  Moes.  Oc- 
tober 21.  1963.  passed  the  Senate.  Passed 
House  May  18,  1964.  Became  Public  Law 
88-314. 


S.  1668.  Hatdek  and  Oolowatkb:  To  au- 
thorize, construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Central  Arlsona  project,  Arizona-New  Mex- 
ico, and  for  other  purposes.  The  main  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  are:  (1)  To  augment  the 
existing  water  supply  In  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin;  (2)  to  remove  the  threats  of 
water  shortages  in  the  area;  and  (3)  to  se- 
cure to  Arizona,  CallfcH-nla,  and  Nevada  the 
shares  of  the  river  apportioned  to  them  by 
the  Supreme  Court;  namely,  3,800,000;  4,400.- 
000;  and  300,000  acre-feet  respectively.  In- 
troduced by  Senators  Hatdkn  and  GoU)Watex. 
August  6,  1964,  reported  to  the  Senate  as 
amended. 

S.  1687:  Approves  the  January  1963  reclas- 
sification of  land  of  the  Big  Flat  unit  of  the 
Missoula  Valley  project,  Montana,  and  au- 
thorizes the  modification  of  the  repayment 
contract  with  the  6lg  Flat  Irrigation  district 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  negotiate  and 
execute  with  the  Big  Flat  Irrigation  district 
an  amendatory  contract  which  would  reduce 
the  construction  charge  obligation  of  the 
district  by  $7,190.  Introduced  by  Senators 
Mansfield  and  Metcalf.  October  21.  1963. 
passed  the  Senate.  May  18,  1964.  passed  the 
House.    Public  Law  88-315. 

S.  2035:  Reauthorizes  the  Rlverton  exten- 
sion unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project  to 
Include  all  of  the  Rlverton  reclamation  proj- 
ect except  the  Muddy  Ridge  area  Further, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
negotiate  and  execute  an  amendatory  repay- 
ment contract  with  the  Mldvale  irrigation 
district.  This  contract  Is  to  extend  the  re- 
payment period  for  water  users  and  to  reduce 
the  amount  to  be  paid  In  any  year  by  the 
Mldvale  irrigation  district.  Introduced  by 
Senator  McGee.  October  29  and  30.  1963. 
there  were  subcommittee  hearings  held  No 
further  action  necessary  as  H.R.  8171  passed 
m  lieu, 

S.  2063:  Provides  for  the  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way  for  canals  and  ditches  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  through  purchase 
or  eminent  domain  proceedings.  The  ac- 
quisitions pertain  to  Federal  reclamation 
projects  under  the  act  of  June  17.  1902 
Introduced  by  Senators  Bible,  Burdlck. 
Engle,  and  McGee.  April  1,  1964,  subcom- 
mittee hearing.  Passed  companion  measure 
H.R.  130.      (Public  Law  88-661.) 

S.  2447:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Whitestone  Coulee  unit  of  the 
Okanogan-Slmllkameen  division.  Chief 
Joseph  Dam  project,  Washington.  The  plan 
of  development  proposed  Includes  a  new  di- 
version dam,  a  canal  and  siphon,  a  natural 
lake,  a  dike,  small  pumping  plants,  and  ex- 
pansion of  a  distribution  system.  This  proj- 
ect would  Instire  an  adequate  future  water 
supply  for  the  area.  Introduced  by  Senators 
Jackson  and  Macnttson.  March  6.  1964. 
passed  the  Senate.  September  1.  1964.  passed 
the  House,  amended.  September  18  1964, 
became  Public  Law  88-699. 

S.  2493:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  determine  that  certain  costs  of 
operating  and  maintaining  Banks  Lake  and 
Potholes  reservoir  on  the  Columbia  Basin 
project  for  recreational  purposes  are  non- 
reimbursable. Tht  bill  Is  Intended  as  an  in- 
terim arrangement  pending  complete  de- 
development  of  the  Columbia  Basin  project 
The  committee  believes  that  It  Is  both  in- 
consistent with  long-standing  policy  and  In- 
appropriate to"  Include  In  the  water  charges 
of  these  districts  the  cost  of  pumping  in 
additional  water  to  reduce  reservoir  fluctua- 
tions. Introduced  by  Senators  Jackson  and 
Magnuson.  March  6,  1964,  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. 

S.  2633;  Authorises  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Manson  unit,  Chelan  division.  Chief 
Joseph  Dam  project,  Washington.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  la  to  rehabUltate,  Improve, 
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azul  enlarge  In  tbe  existing  district  in  central 
Wasblngton  tlie  20-nille  water  collection 
•ystem  and  the  distribution  system.  Intro- 
duced by  Senators  Jackson  and  Maoituson. 
June  2fi.  1964  passed  the  Senate,  amended. 
June  29,  1964  reevaluation  satement  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

S.  2630:  Amends  the  act  of  June  12.  1948. 
In  Older  to  provide  for  the  conBtructlon,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  the  Kennewlck 
division  extension,  Takima  project,  Wash- 
ington. The  purpose  is  to  bring  an  addi- 
tional 6.300  acres  of  land  under  Irrigation  In 
the  Columbia  River  Valley  In  the  southern 
part  of  Washington  by  providing  for  the  nec- 
essary additional  works.  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Jackson  and  Maonuson.  June  25,  1964 
passed  the  Senate  amended. 

S.  3053:  Amends  the  act  of  March  10.  1964. 
by  substituting  the  figures  ••$3,200,000"  for 
the  figures  "$2,000,000  '  The  act  of  March 
10  provides  $2  million  to  buy  out  settlers  of 
the  third  division  of  the  lilverton  project 
who  wanted  to  sell  their  holdings  at  the  ap- 
praised price.  Introduced  by  Senators  Mc- 
Qeb  and  Simpson  August  19,  1964,  reported 
to  the  Senate.  August  21,  1964.  Indefinitely 
postponed.  H.R.  12128  passed  In  lieu. 
Senate  loint  resolutions  re/erred  to  Irriga- 
tion and  Reclarruition  Subcommittee 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  6:  Cancels  any 
unpaid  reimbursable  construction  costs  of 
the  Wind  River  Indian  Irrigation  project, 
Wyoming,  chargeable  against  non-Indian 
lands  of  such  irrigation  project.  Introduced 
by  Senator  McGee.  August  20,  1964,  passed 
the  Senate  amended. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  49:  Authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  a 
continuing  program  to  reduce  nunbeneflclal 
consumptive  use  of  water  In  the  Pecos  River 
Basin,  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution  Is  to  prevent  further 
decreases  In  the  area's  water  supply  and  to 
Increase  and  protect  such  water  for  munici- 
pal. Industrial,  recreational,  and  agricultural 
uses.  Introduced  by  Senators  Andekson. 
Yaeborouoh,  and  Mechem  October  22,  1963, 
passed  the  Senate,  amended.  August  17, 
1964,  passed  the  House,  amended.  Public 
Law  88-594. 

House  bills  referred  to  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  Subcom.rnittee 

H.R.  130:  Provides  for  payment  of  compen- 
sation. Including  severance  damages,  for 
rlghte-of-way  acquired  by  the  United  States 
In  connection  with  reclamation  projects  the 
construction  of  which  began  after  January 
1,  1961.  As  amended,  the  bill  Is  applicable 
to  ditches  and  canals  December  2,  1963, 
passed  the  House.  August  21,  1964,  passed 
the  Senate.    Public  Law  88  561. 

H.R.  131:  Aiisures  the  renewal  of  some  mu- 
nicipal, domestic,  and  lndu.st,rlal  water  sup- 
ply contracts.  If  the  water  taken  from  the 
Federal  reclamation  projects  Is  beneficially 
used.  April  1.  1963.  pas:-ed  the  House.  June 
19,  1963,  passed  the  Senate.  Public  Law  88- 
44. 

H.R.  641 :  To  approve  an  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Iiuerlor  canceling  and  de- 
ferring certain  Irrigation  charges,  eliminat- 
ing certain  tracts  of  non-Indlan-owned  land 
under  the  Wapato  Indian  Irrigation  project, 
Washington.  The  bill  Is  needed  to  com- 
plete action  taken  by  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  the  W;ipato  project  under  au- 
thority of  the  act  of  June  22.  1936.  May  20, 
1963.  passed  the  House  October  21.  1963, 
passed  the  Senate.     Public  Law  88-159. 

H.R.  2821:  Readjusts  the  Grand  Valley 
Water  Users  Association's  contract  in  Colo- 
rado by  reducing  the  amount  they  owe  for 
unaccrued  construction  charges  by  $109.- 
158  19  for  the  1.366.2  acres  which  have  Just 
been  reclassified  as  permanently  unproduc- 
tive, and  by  crediting  their  next  Installment 
with  $4,531.93  after  the  construction  costs 
already  paid  on  123  6  acres  of  canceled  farm 
units  In  the  above  acreage.    This  makes  dis- 


posal of  the  land  more  economically  feasible. 
March  18.  1963.  passed  House.  June  17,  1963, 
passed  the  Senate.    Public  Law  88-43. 

■HJR.  3672:  To  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Savery-Pot  Hook,  Bostwlck  Park,  and  Prult- 
land  Mesa  participating  reclamation  proj- 
ects under  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Proj- 
ect Act.  Augtut  3,  1964,  passed  the  House. 
August  20,  1964,  passed  the  Senate  amended. 
Public  Law  88-568. 

H.R.  4062:  Amends  the  act  authorizing  the 
transmission  and  disposition  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  of  electric  energy  gen- 
erated at  Falcon  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande  to 
authorize  him  also  to  market  power  gener- 
ated at  Amlstad  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  bill  further  provides  authority  to  con- 
struct necessary  transmission  lines  to  Inte- 
grate the  power  facilities  at  the  Falcon  and 
Amlstad  Dam  projects.  If  such  interconnec- 
tion Is  economically  feasible  This  legisla- 
tion Is  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the 
original  authorization  for  the  construction 
of  Amlstad  Dam  made  no  provision  for  such 
marketing  or  interconnecting  as  are  needed. 
July  8.  1963,  passed  House.  November  27. 
1963.  passed  Senate,  amended  December  23, 
1963      Approved,  Public  Law  88-237. 

HR.4423:  Permits  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  continue  to  deliver  water  to  lands 
In  the  third  division,  Rlverton  reclamation 
project.  Wyoming.  April  1.  1963.  pa.-^sed 
House.    April  9.  1963,  passed  Senate  April  19, 

1963.  Approved,  Public  Law  88-10 

HR.  5949:  Gives  the  consent  of  Congres.s 
to  the  amendment  by  the  States  of  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico  of  the  Coetllla  Creek  Com- 
pact. The  amendments  make  minor  changes 
In  the  allocations  for  diversion  of  the  natiu^al 
flow  of  Coetllla  Creek  for  beneficial  use  in 
the  two  States  and  In  the  schedule  of  de- 
liveries of  direct  flow  water  to  Colorado  by 
New  Mexico.  Need  arises  because  the  Jarosa 
Ditch  Co.  wishes  to  change  the  point  of 
diversion  and  the  point  of  delivery  of  some 
5  88  cubic  feet  of  water.  October  7.  1963. 
pa.ssed  House.  November  27.  1963.  passed 
Senate.  December  12.  1963.  approved.  Public 
Law  88-198. 

H.R  8171:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  lands  Including  farm 
units  and  Improvements  thereon.  In  the 
third  division.  Rlverton  reclamation  project, 
Wyoming,  and  to  continue  to  deliver  water 
for  3  years  to  lands  of  said  division.  The 
bill  Is  needed  to  provide  the  basis  for  settle- 
ment of  the  physical,  economic,  and  finan- 
cial problems  that  have  plagued  the  third 
division.  December  17,  1963,  passed  House. 
February  26.  1964,  passed  Senate  Approved, 
March    10.   1964.     Public   Law   88  278. 

H.R.  9521:  Increases  the  authorization  for 
appropriation  for  continuing  work  In  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  act  provides  for  an  additional 
$120  million  for  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966. 
April  20.  1964.  pa.s.sed  the  House      Aug\ist  5, 

1964,  passed  the  Senate      Public  Law  88-442. 
House  Joint  Resolutions  referred  to  IR 
House  Joint  Resolution   733,   Senate  Joint 

Resolution  130:  The  resolution  designates 
the  powerhouse  on  Clear  Creek  at  the  head 
of  Whlskeytown  Reservoir  In  northern  Cali- 
fornia as  ■•Judge  Francis  Carr  pxjwerhouse." 
Francis  Carr  was  a  famous  attorney  and 
Jurist  of  Shasta  County.  Calif  .  whose  vision 
and  dedication  played  an  imixirtant  part  In 
development  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Central  Valley  of  California.  May  4.  1964. 
passed  the  House.  August  19.  1964.  passed 
the   Senate,   amended.      Public   Law   88  555. 

SUBCOMMrTTEK      ON      TEHRrTORIES      AND      INST7LAB 
AFTAIKS HENHT      M.      JACKSON,     CHAIRMAN 

The  Subcommittee  on  Territories  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  responsibility  for  measures 
relating  to  the  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  the  Oommonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  except  those  measures  affecting  their 
revenue  and  appropriations. 


Of  the  12  bills  referred  to  the  sut>oommlt- 
te«.    7   were   reported    and   subsequently   en- 
acted Into  law.     The  bills  are  as  follows: 
General  legUlation 

Public  Law  86-183  (HH.  2078):  H.R.  2071 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  certain  tracts  of  submerged  land* 
surrounding  the  territories  of  Guam,  the 
Vlrlgn  Islands,  and  American  Samoa,  upon 
request  of  the  resjsectlve  Governors,  when 
the  lands  are  required  for  a  specific  economic 
development  or  to  satisfy  a  compelling  public 
need,  and  grants  these  governments  con- 
current Jurisdiction  over  persons  found,  acts 
performed,  and  offenses  committed  on  landi 
which  are  owned,  controlled,  or  reserved  by 
the  United  States  In  and  around  these 
islands. 

Virgin  Islands 

Public  Law  88  180  (HR.  1989):  H.R.  1988 
amends  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  to  axithorlze  the  Government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  issue  general  obligation 
tjonds  for  certain  specified  purposes.  Includ- 
ing schools,  flrehouses  slum  clearance,  libra- 
ries, etc.  Because  of  limitations  In  the  1954 
Organic  Act  many  of  these  projects  could  not 
be  financed  except  by  current  taxes.  En- 
actment of  Public  Law  88-180  will  reinstate 
the  power  to  Issue  general  obligation  bonds 
to  finance  certain  specified  projects,  thus  per- 
mitting the  construction  of  a  variety  of 
needed  facilities. 

The  subcommittee  also  conducted  hearings 
(printed)  on  the  subject  of  leases  on  Naval 
properties  on  St.  Thomas.  Virgin  Islands. 
A  formal  report  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affalra 
making  specific  recommendations  to  the  De- 
partments of  the  Interior  and  Navy  en  the 
manner  In  which  these  leases  should  be 
handled  before  the  lands  and  buildings  af- 
fected are  declared  excess  to  the  needs  of 
the  Navy  and  sold  to  the  Government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Guam 

Public  Law  88  170  (HJl  6225)  :  H.R.  6225 
provides  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Guam. 
The  purpose  la  to  authorize  appropriations 
against  which  the  Government  of  Guam  may 
draw  in  order  to  finance  public  works  and 
C'lnununlty  development  projects;  $45  mil- 
lion Is  the  ceiling.  The  law  provides  also 
for  a  Joint  Federal  and  Guam  Government 
Committee  to  prepare  a  long-range  economic 
development  plan  for  the  Island.  Need  for 
the  legislation  arose  from  the  fact  that  Guam 
was  never  rebuilt  properly  after  Its  World 
War  II  damage  and  from  the  severe  destruc- 
tion  cau.sed  by  typhoon  Karen  In  1962. 

Public  Law  88-171  (HR  6481):  H  R.  6481 
permits  the  Government  of  Guam  to  author- 
ize a  public  authority  to  undertake  urban 
renewal  and  housing  activities  and  to  par- 
ticipate In  Federal  programs  of  assistance  In 
this  field  The  law  also  ratifies  the  action  of 
Guam's  Legislature,  which  has  created  ruch 
an  agency.  The  legislation  is  necessitated 
by  the  extensive  damage  Inflicted  on  Guam 
In  1962  by  the  typhoon  Karen. 
Puerto  Rico 

Public  Law  88-271  (H.R.  5946)  :  H  R  5945 
establishes  a  United  States-Puerto  Rico  Com- 
mls.^lon  on  the  status  of  Puerto  Rico  to  study 
all  factors  affecting  the  present  and  future 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  The  13-member  Commission 
will  review  all  laws,  treaties,  constitutions, 
and  agreements  which  may  have  a  bearing 
on  United  States-Puerto  Rico  relationships 
and  will  render  a  final  report  no  later  than 
the  opening  day  of  the  second  session  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

Trust  Territory 

Public  Law  88-485  (H.R  1988):  H.R.  1988 
for  its  purpose  the  settlement  of  certain 
claims  of  residents  of  the  trust  territory  of 
the  Pacific  islands.  It  provides  compassion- 
ate relief  of  not  more  than  $950,000  for  cer- 
tain residents  of  Rongelap  Island  affected  by 


the  atomic  bomb  fallout  from  the  explosion 
of  March  1.  1864.  Funds  will  be  distributed 
to  the  83  Rongelap  Inhabitants  or  their  heir* 
or  legatees.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
to  give  advice  to  the  Bongelapese  on  how  to 
best  conserve  their  funds.  The  payment  pur- 
suant to  the  act  is  in  full  settlement  and 
discharge  of  all  claims  against  the  United 
.States  arising  from  the  1964  explosion 

Public  Law  88-487  (HR.  3198)  :  H.R  3198 
Improves  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
among  Mlcroneslans  in  three  ways.  First.  It 
makes  available  to  the  government  of  the 
trust  territory  scientific  or  technical  assist- 
ance, at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  from  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  either  with  or 
without  reimbursement  Estimated  non- 
reimbursable costs  may  not  exceed  $150,000 
per  year.  Other  programs  of  the  Federal 
agencies  may  also  be  extended,  other  than 
grant-in-aid  programs,  to  the  trust  territory 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  cost  thereof  to  be  borne  by  the 
government  of  the  trust  territory  from  its 
regular  appropriations. 

The  bill  also  permits  the  licensing  of  qual- 
ified Mlcrooeslan  radio  operators  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  are  not  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

In  addition  this  legislation  abolishes  a  re- 
volving fund  eetablUhed  In  1956  and  trans- 
fers approximately  $366,000  to  a  development 
fund  for  use  in  financing  economic  projects 
in  the  trust  territory. 


one  of  tbe  highest  marks  of  respect  from  any 
portion  at  my  fellow  dUxens. 

Trusting  ttiKt  I  aball  continue  to  merit 
your  confldenoe  and  eateem  In  the  discharge 
of  the  high  and  Important  duties  upon  which 
I  have  but  Jtist  entered,  and  with  the  beet 
wishes  for  your  health,  etc.,  indlTldually. 
I  am.  gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

Andkew  Johnson. 

Note:  The  letter  appears  on  page  185  of  the 
book  entitled  "Life  Successes  and  Public 
Services  of  President  Johnson."  published  In 
1865  The  letter  was  in  response  to  the  offer 
of  a  gift  of  a  carriage  and  span  of  horses 


Letter  From  President  Andrew  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,1964 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  the  Members'  attention  to  the 
following  letter  written  by  President 
Andrew  Johnson  In  1865.  This  com- 
munication was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Anderson,  of  Lealcsville.  N.C..  to- 
gether with  the  observation  that  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  this  "code  of  ethics" 
seems  to  no  longer  govern  the  activities 
of  persons  in  responsible  positions  in  the 
national  administration.  I,  too,  share 
Mr.  Anderson's  regret  at  this  occurrence 
and  agree  with  him  that  President  An- 
drew Johnson's  letter  stands  as  a  re- 
freshing symbol  in  a  time  of  apparently 
increasing  lack  of  moral  judgment 
among  the  leadership  of  our  national 
executive  branch.  President  Andrew- 
Johnson's  letter  follows: 

Washington  City. 

May  22.  1S65 
Messrs  A  A.  Low.  Esq  . 

Phelps.  Dodge  &  Co.:   Hoyt   Brothers     J.   S. 
Schultz,  and  others. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  In  receipt  of  your  mo- 
tives In  thus  tendering  to  me  such  substan- 
tial evidence  of  your  regard  and  esteem.  I  am 
i-nmpelled,  solely  from  the  convictions  of 
duty  I  have  ever  held  In  reference  to  the 
:ioceptance  of  presents  by  thoee  occupying 
high  official  position,  to  decline  the  offerings 
of  kind  and  loyal  friends. 

The  retention  of  the  parchment  covering 
your  sentiments,  and  the  autographs  of  those 
who  were  pleased  to  unite  In  this  manifesta- 
tion of  regard,  is  a  favor  I  would  ask;  and  I 
assure  you,  gentlemen,  I  shall  regard  It   as 


Second  Annual  Conference  of  the  Nation- 
al Committee  for  Support  of  tbe  Public 
Schools 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or   OREGON 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  during 
1964  there  took  place  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  May  17,  18,  and  19  the  Second 
Annual  Conference  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Support  of  the  Public  Schools. 
This  committee  which  has  been  estab- 
lished under  the  leadership  of  Agnes  E. 
Meyer,  in  my  judgment,  is  making  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  improvement 
of  the  American  public  education.  It  is 
a  bipartisan  effort  whose  roster  includes 
community  leaders  in  business,  labor, 
agriculture,  and  the  professions  In  all  of 
the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. It  is  a  nonprofit  organization  fi- 
nanced entirely  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions which,  while  It  does  not  lobby  for 
specific  legislation,  nevertheless,  through 
studies  on  school  financing  and  confer- 
ences such  as  the  May  meetings  con- 
trives the  essential  factual  basis  for 
sound  legislation.  My  thanks,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Education  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  go  to  Agnes  Meyer  and  her 
dedicated  associates,  together  with  my 
hope  that  In  the  future  as  in  the  past 
we  shall  continue  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  work  being  done  by  the  National 
Committee  for  Support  of  the  Public 
Schools. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ma- 
jor addresses  delivered  at  the  Second  An- 
nual Conference  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Support  of  the  Public  Schools 
together  with  biographical  notes  of  the 
program  participants  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Welcome  to  the   Conference 
(By    Agnes    E.    Meyer,    chairman.    National 

Committee    for    Support    of    the    Public 

Schools) 

In  the  name  of  the  committee.  I  want 
to  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  all  our 
guests — and  especially  to  the  members  of 
the  National  Committee  for  Support  of  the 
Public  Schools  who  have  traveled  at  their 
own  expense  from  every  part  of  the  covuitry. 

They  have  made  this  sacrifice  because 
they  are  community  leaders  who  realize  the 


Importance  of  education  to  the  future  of 
our  democracy  and  to  the  freedom  of  man. 
For  this  meeting,  if  we  face  the  crucial  is- 
sues of  the  day,  covild  become  a  turning 
point  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

Sometimes,  since  I  gave  our  convention 
the  title  "Bducatlon  and  Poverty.'  I  feel 
sorry  that  I  did  not  call  it  "Education  and 
Destitution,"  for  there  is  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  the  two.  When  I  grew  up. 
In  a  small  American  village  and.  by  the 
way.  In  a  first-class  public  school,  we  would 
all  have  been  considered  poor  by  American 
standards   today. 

Certainly  nobody  in  that  village  had  an 
Income  of  $3,000  a  year,  which  Is  now  con- 
sidered the  iKJrderllne  of  poverty,  but  since 
the  automobile,  television,  and  refrigerator 
had  not  yet  been  Invented  we  did  not  realize 
that  we  were  deprived,  that  we  were  by 
any  means  destitute — and  yet  that  is  the 
cruel  fate  of  millions  of  Americans  today. 
We  had  enough  to  wear  and  eat.  and  we 
lived  in  our  private  homes.  Never  did  we 
think  of  ourselves  as  being  impoverished. 
As  a  result,  we  cared  about  things  of  the 
mind,   rather   than   material   possessions 

Today,  this  convention  must  realize  con- 
ditions are  very  different.  Confronted  by 
the  educational  demands  of  automation.  *e 
are  In  danger  of  splitting  our  country  into 
two  elements,  those  who  are  educated  enough 
to  become  a  part  of  a  highly  technological 
society,  and  those  who  are  truly  destitute 
because  they  are  deprived  of  the  chance 
to  become  educated.  If  we  do  net  meet 
that  challenge  at  this  convention  we  face 
the  possibility  that  our  so-called  demo- 
cratic society  will  come  to  resemble  a  great 
hospital  In  which  the  educated,  well-to-do 
citizens  will  be  obliged  to  become  the  sick 
nurses  to  the  ignorant  and  the  Indigent 

The  only  answer  to  this  dreary  future  is 
an  education  which  will  equip  every  Ameri- 
can to  become  a  contributing  member  of 
our  economic  structure.  This  committee 
has  the  kind  of  knowledge  and  courage 
needed  to  awaken  the  American  people  to 
their  peril  and  their  opportunity 

The  constructive  possibilities  of  public 
education  are  limitless.  Let's  go:  lets  ex- 
plore. For  you.  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, are  the  kind  of  people  whose  dy- 
namism is  now  the  essential  force  which 
can  save  our  society  from  falling  into  drub 
.stagnation 


Education   and   National  Develophtnt 

I  By  John  Kenneth  Galbralth,  professor  of 
Economics.  Harvard  University  i 
It  is  very  good  to  be  here  this  morning. 
I  must  say  that  I  shared  with  all  of  you  that 
sympathetic  and  touching  account  of  Mrs 
Meyer's  early  poverty.  (Laughter  I  I  was 
reminded  that  when  I  was  here  before  speak- 
ing to  the  National  Committee  on  PockeU"; 
of  Poverty.  I  suggested  tentatively  (and  with 
all  the  modesty  of  someone  putting  forth  a 
new  scientific  prop>osition )  that  one  remedy 
for  poverty  was  for  the  poor  to  develop  en- 
ergy, ambition,  and  inherit  a  good  depart- 
ment store.  (Laughter.)  To  that  scientific 
formulation  I  Just  want  to  add.  this  morning. 
another  Impeccable  proposition.  TTaose  who 
find  that  first  possibility  a  little  difficult 
might  want  to  marry  someone  like  Eugene 
Meyer.    [Laughter.] 

I  am  permitted  to  make  that  point  because, 
some  years  ago.  I  reviewed  for  the  HeraJd- 
Trlbune  and  the  New  York  Times  the  very 
charming  and  really  distinguished  auto- 
biography of  Agnee  Meyer.  If  you  haven't 
read  It,  you  should  get  it.  This  might  bring 
It  back  Into  print.  She  makes  that  point 
herself,  about  marrying  somebody  like 
Eugene  Meyer.  She  says  this  was  her  own 
well  considered  remedy.      (Laughter  1 

You  are  all  aware  of  speeches  by  educators. 
They  have  their  own  well-defined  liturgy. 
They  are  essentially  Episcopal  In  character; 
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they  draw  not  on  Papal  authority  but  on 
the  currently  approved  doctrines  of  the  edu- 
cational EplBcopate.  They  are  also  Impec- 
cably and  reliably  on  the  aide  at  virtue.  And 
they  do  not  require  the  attention  of  the  au- 
dience. (Laughter.!  I  am  conaclou*.  thU 
morning,  that  I  am  speaking  In  this  tradition. 
Accordingly,  since  I  am  a  traditionalist,  I 
shall  begin  with  a  careful  obeisance  to  the 
commonplace. 

We  live  In  a  culture  of  high  and  Increas- 
ing technology.  The  simplest  meaning  of 
this  Is  that  machines  steadily  replace  both 
skilled  and  manual  tasks  and  steadily  appro- 
priate the  new  tasks  which  we  devise  for 
ourselves.  This  process  speclOed  to  a  re- 
markable degree  Its  type  of  man :  a  very  high 
level  of  training  and  Intelligence  U  required 
to  design  the  machines  that  replace  muscular 
and  manual  effort.  And.  on  the  whole,  a 
rather  superior  type  of  attainment  Is  re- 
quired to  keep  machines  supplied  with  ma- 
terials, to  sell  their  products  and  organize 
and  manage  their  environment. 

Radicals,  reformers,  and  humane  scholars 
once  watched  the  rise  of  the  machine  civiliza- 
tion or  the  machine  age  with  great  mis- 
givings. They  feared  that  it  would  reduce 
Its  people  to  automatons — they  would  be 
little  more  than  the  routine  appendages  of 
the  apparatus  they  served.  Karl  Marx  said, 
•The  miserable  routine  of  endless  drudgery 
and  toll  in  which  the  same  mechanical  proc- 
ess Is  gone  over  and  over  again  Is  like  the 
labours  of  Sisyphus.  The  burden  of  labor, 
like  the  rock,  keeps  ever  falling  back  on  the 
wornout  labourer."  We  now  know  that  these 
fears  were  misplaced.  The  machine  is  most 
easily  adapted  to  heavy,  repetitive,  and 
hence  drudging  tasks.  It  has  a  strong  back, 
fast  hands,  and  a  weak  mind.  These  are 
the  human  traits  which  It  first  replaces. 
Its  effects  Is  to  lower  the  physical  and  raise 
the  Intellectual  demands  upon  the  working 
force. 

The  conunonplace  task  Is  to  urge  upon  you 
the  importance  of  preparing  people  for  their 
more  demanding  roles.  We  must  have  the 
scientists  who  will  muip  the  course  of  the 
new  technology;  we  must  have  the  engineers 
who  will  bring  It  into  being;  we  must  have 
the  technicians  who  can  operate  and  main- 
tain Its  machinery;  we  must  have  the  very 
great  army  of  white  collar  workers  and  man- 
agers who  do  Its  paperwork,  find  Its  markets, 
•program  Its  computers,  keep  Its  accounts, 
write  Its  advertising,  wangle  Its  contracts, 
provide  Its  management,  collect  Its  taxes,  and 
administer  Its  government.  To  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  we  realize,  automation  Is  a  process 
by  which  we  take  people  off  the  assembly 
line  and  put  them  into  the  front  office.  Into 
sales  conferences  or  Into  Washington.  And 
whatever  the  task,  from  Inventing  the  prod- 
uct, to  designing  the  machine  that  makes  It. 
to  creating  Its  demand,  to  getting  It  ap- 
proved by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, or  to  having  it  effectively  suppressed,  a 
fairly  high  level  of  education  Is  required. 

Although  at  least  one  presidential  candi- 
date is  a  stubborn  defender  of  the  contrary 
view,  the  American  people  have  a  fairly 
shrewd  view  of  their  own  salvation.  They 
have  recognized  the  helplessness  of  the  per- 
son without  preparation.  This,  and  not  much 
else.  Is  behind  the  current  anxiety  about  col- 
lege admissions.  And  back  of  that  Is  the 
rising  concern  for  the  quality  of  primary  and 
secondary  education  for  these  determine 
whether  one — or  one's  offspring — will  survive 
the  competition  for  college  places. 

This  tension  will  increase.  It  will  also.  In 
the  most  reliable  of  our  tendencies,  make  It- 
self felt  in  politics.  Increasingly,  those  who 
take  their  stand  for  economy.  Ignorance,  and 
the  McQuffey  readers  will  get  swept  aside. 
This  Is  a  serious  [>oIltlcal  prediction;  the  eco- 
nomic need  tor  education  is  evident  to  a 
large  majority  of  our  people.  They  have 
the  political  means  for  making  this  need  felt. 
The    consequences    are    fairly    certain       We 


slutll  have  to  Increaae  gre*tly  th*  Tolume  of 
resources  going  Into  edueaUoci  but  «•  ar* 
reasonably  certain  to  do  so.  Tb*  much  more 
acute  problem  arlaaa  ftom  the  very  unequal 
distribution,  both  In  q\iantlty  and  quality,  of 
these  resources.  A  man  arriving  In  the  next 
few  years  from  liars  may  well  report  that  we 
still  do  better  In  providing  everyone  with  a 
television  set  and  automobile  than  with  the 
right  education.  But  he  wUl  marvel  moet, 
after  first  meeting  some  of  our  people  on 
their  way  to  the  moon,  at  the  ipeclmena  he 
encounters  in  eastern  Kentucky  or  north- 
eastern Mississippi. 

The  drastic  unevenness  of  present  prepara- 
tion Is  only  one  of  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion In  a  highly  technical  society.  There  Is 
also  the  question  of  whether  such  a  society 
can  employ  all  who  seek  employment,  how- 
ever well  they  are  prepared.  There  Is  obvious 
danger.  If  It  cannot,  of  loading  too  great  a 
task  on  the  educational  system.  And  there  is 
the  familiar,  and  all  but  tedious,  question  of 
the  educational  requirements  that  are  as- 
sociated with  increased  leisure.  I  want  to 
say  a  word  about  each  of  these  matters,  but 
first  let  me  comment  on  the  effect  of  the 
present  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  edu- 
cational opportunity. 

The  profile  of  present  unemployment  and 
low  Incomes  shows  clearly  the  effect  of  this 
Inequality.  In  March  1962,  according  to 
testimony  last  autumn  before  Senator 
Clark's  Senate  Subconunlttee  on  Employ- 
ment and  Manpower,  when  unemployment 
over  the  country  was  at  6  percent,  it  was  10  4 
percent  among  those  with  4  years  of  school- 
ing or  less  and  6.5  percent  among  those  with 
6  to  7  years  of  schooling.  Forty  percent  of 
those  without  work  had  eight  years  of  school- 
ing or  less  although  this  group  accounted  for 
only  30  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

In  1961,  the  median  income  of  those  with 
less  than  8  years  of  schooling  wtis  13.279  (s 
bit  more  for  whites;  quite  a  lot  leas  for  Ne- 
groes) .  For  those  with  4  years  of  high  school 
it  was  $6,302.  For  those  with  4  or  more  years 
of  college  It  was  $9,264. 

The  man  who  is  unemployable  because  of 
lack  of  education  has  become  one  of  the 
problems  of  the  highly  technical  society.  He 
cannot  produce;  he  requires  support  by  oth- 
ers. He  Is  also  a  national  problem.  Heavy 
concentration  of  such  unemployables  Is  to 
be  found  In  the  parts  of  the  country  where 
schools  are  bad — the  rural  areas  of  the  South- 
ern Appalachians  and  the  South — or  where 
the  educational  environment  is  regressive — 
notably  in  the  urban  slums  and  especially 
among  Negroes,  Puerto  Rlcans.  Mexicans  and 
other  minority  groups.  But  these  people  are 
not  Immobile;  they  seek  work  and  find  their 
way  onto  the  unemployment  and  welfare 
rolls  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  why  I  have  suggested  that  we  make 
this  unemployment,  and  the  poverty  which 
It  produces  and  perpetuates,  the  basis  for  a 
new  look  at  Federal  aid  to  education.  This 
issue  has  now  been  on  dead  center  for  years 
partly  for  religious  reasons,  partly  because  of 
fear  of  Federal  control,  mostly  because  of 
the  resistance  of  those  who  make  talk  of  lib- 
erty, economy  and  fiscal  soundness  a  stalk- 
ing horse  for  what,  In  more  plaln-spoken 
tlm.e8.  was  CAlled  simple  selfishness  Instead 
of  continuing  the  debate  over  aid  to  all 
schools.  I  would  urge  that  we  get  ahead  with 
a  program  of  improving  the  poorest  dis- 
tricts—the districts  that  are  producing  those 
who  are  uneducated  and  hence  unemploy- 
able. Since  there  is  no  question  of  assist- 
ing all  schools,  the  question  of  aid  to  pa- 
rochial schools — or  of  discrimination  in  with- 
holding such  aid — does  not  arise.  The  people 
who  most  fear  Federal  control  are  generally 
in  the  well-to-do  school  districts.  They 
would  have  an  admirable  safeguard  against 
Federal  intrusion  for  they  would  not  be  eligi- 
ble 

The  poorest  and  most  difficult  srhool  dis- 
tricts—  the  ones  which  need  the  beat  teach- 


presently  the  ones  with  the  poorest. 
And  many  such  dlstrleU,  whatever  their  defl- 
elenelea  In  other  reapects.  have  a  fully  devel- 
oped capacity  for  misusing  money.  So.  as 
a  further  step,  part  of  the  help  should  be 
supplied  In  the  form  of  a  corps  of  teachers, 
school  administrators,  specialists  and  coun- 
selors enrolled  at  very  good  pay  by  the  Fed- 
eral Qovernment  with  the  specific  mission  of 
going  by  Invitation  Into  the  substandard 
areas  and  districts  and  teaching,  attracting 
other  good  teachers,  helping  with  the  re- 
habilitation of  plant  and  otherwise  bringing 
these  schools  up  to  a  standard  level  of  per- 
formance. 

Here  then  Is  the  program.  Let  us  desig- 
nate the  problem  districts,  xirban  and  rural, 
whence  come  the  poor  and  the  unemployable. 
Let  us  make  Federal  funds  available  for  the 
schoolplant  in  these  areas — enough  to  bring 
It  fully  up  to  standard.  And  to  make  sure 
this  money  Is  well  used,  let  us  establish  a 
National  Teaching  Corps,  recruited  from  the 
very  best  of  our  teachers,  to  serve  In  these 
areas.  I  think  we  might  aim  at  an  Initial 
corps  of  10,000  to  12.000,  to  be  expanded  fur- 
ther in  accordance  with  need.  We  should 
Insure  that  we  get  the  very  best  teachers  by 
the  simple  device  of  paying  for  It.  The  min- 
imum salary  should  be  around  $12,000. 

I  am  not  throwing  this  out  as  another  In- 
teresting Idea.  It  Is  something  on  which  I 
urge  (and  Indeed  I  venture  to  expect)  the 
active,  eager,  energetic,  personal  effort  of 
everyone  here  this  morning  and  everyone  you 
are  able  to  persuade. 

To  reduce  to  the  absolute  minimum  those 
who  are  unemployable  In  a  highly  technical 
culture  Is  a  matter  of  elementary  importance. 
We  do  this  through  education  not  because  we 
are  educators,  but  because  the  absence  of 
education  Is  the  cause  of  unemployment. 
(All  concerned  with  unemployment  and  pov- 
erty must  see  this — must  see  In  particular 
that  education  is  not  |ust  another  good  Idea 
for  dealing  with  their  problems.)  We  shall 
also  reduce  unemployment  as  well  as  unem- 
ployabillty  as  we  raise  the  general  level  of 
educational  standards.  In  1962,  when  unem- 
ployment among  those  with  4  years  of  edu- 
cation or  less  amounted  to  10.4  p>ercent,  it 
was  only  1.4  percent  anMing  those  with  at 
least  some  college  education.  Reasonable 
equality  In  the  chance  to  hold  Jobs  Is  Impor- 
tant; within  the  limits  of  natural  aptitude 
and  ability  it  Is  what  education  accomplishes. 
However,  we  must  not  load  on  the  educa- 
tional system  the  whole  task  of  preventing 
unemployment  In  a  highly  technical  society. 

Modern  technology — automation  and  Its 
associated  changes — enables  us  to  get  more 
and  more  goods  from  given  effort.  The  an- 
swer of  many  economists  to  the  problem  of 
unemployment  that  this  poses  is  to  urge  the 
production  of  more  and  more  goods  so  that 
the  demand  for  workers  remains  constant 
despite  the  diminished  labor  effort  that  Is 
required.  And  then  still  more  production  is 
urged  to  take  care  of  the  Increase  In  the 
labor  force.  I  doubt  If  this  Is  more  than  a 
temporary  solution. 

Machinery,  as  I  have  said,  enables  us  to 
produce  things  with  less  effort.  Sooner  or 
later — and  it  will  be  sooner  rather  than 
later — we  will  have  to  accept  the  logic  of  a 
machine  civilization  and  expend  lees  effort. 
To  be  more  exact,  we  shall  have  to  continue 
to  accept  the  logic  of  the  machine  because 
for  decades  now  we  have  been  steadily  re- 
ducing the  workweek.  The  40-hour  week  is 
not  the  end  of  this  road. 

I  do  not  think  a  shorter  workweek  or 
longer  paid  vacations  would  be  a  tragedy. 
We  still  have  lAimerous  needs  to  fill.  But 
we  must  be  skeptical  of  the  notion  that  more 
goods  are  inherently  a  mark  of  greater  pro- 
duction than  more  leisure.  Like  relief  and 
unearned  Income,  too  much  free  time  Is 
something  that  Is  always  thought  peculiarly 
debilitating  for  other  people.  We  are  In- 
variably much  more  sanguine  about  the  ef- 


fect of  well-earned  leisure  on  ourselves.  The 
average  American  will  stirvlve  a  further 
shortening  of  the  workweek,  a  further  In- 
crease in  paid  vacation  time  and  with  re- 
markably lltUe  damage.  The  story  Is  told 
in  Massachusetts  of  an  incident  during  the 
.senatorial  campaign  In  1962  of  Mr.  Edward 
Kennihjy.  the  extremely  able  brother  of  the 
late  President.  By  the  standards  of  this  age 
of  Bcptiiagenarians  and  octogenarians,  he 
was  rather  young.  Inevitably  his  age  and 
experience  were  an  Issue.  Campaigning  out- 
side a  factory  early  one  morning  he  was  sa- 
luted by  another  Celt — elderly  and  gnarled. 
The  old  workman  said:  "Teddt,  me  boy.  I 
hear  ye've  never  done  a  day's  labor  in  yere 
life.  Well,  let  me  tell  ye  lad,  ye  haven't 
missed  a  thing."     [Laughter  ] 

I  am  less  sure  about  the  nature  of  educa- 
tion for  a  society  with  more  leisure  time. 
Obviously  we  can't  spend  our  free  time 
breathing  gasoline  fumes  in  traffic  Jams. 
I  Laughter.]  Perhaps  the  answer  la  an  in- 
creasing emphasis  on  liberal  education. 
This,  according  to  some  of  my  friends,  will 
Insure  that  factory  workers  and  service  sta- 
tion attendants  will  perform  their  allotted 
stint  and  then  betake  themselves  gratefully 
to  long  hours  with  Proust  and  Mozart  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  not  busy  replacing  these 
with  yet  greater  compositions.  [Laughter.) 
Perhaps,  for  a  while,  we  should  set  more 
modest  goals. 

The  first  of  these  Is  to  Insure  that  we  con- 
tinue the  diverse,  experimental,  and  progres- 
sive tradition  of  American  education.  This 
provides  the  setting  for  a  diverse  and  ex- 
ploratory view  of  life;  It  is  right  for  a  so- 
ciety in  which  the  Individual  Is  trained  not 
for  a  particular  economic  function  but  for  a 
resourceful  use  of  all  his  time.  One  gathers 
that  those  who  argue  for  a  return  to  funda- 
mentals— to  homely  virtues,  the  three  R"s 
and  regular  morning  prayers — hope  to  man- 
ufacture a  more  tractable  type  of  citizen — 
one  who  works  hard,  forswears  complaint, 
has  no  Inconvenient  aspirations,  no  disturb- 
ing Ideas,  and  does  not  Join  unions.  One  won- 
ders what  happens  if  their  man  gets  tired 
of  his  rocking  chair.  He  might  be  the  most 
obstreperous  of  all.      [Laughter.] 

Certainly  our  educational  system  must 
have  a  dual  function.  One  task  is  to  equip 
people  for  making  a  living.  The  other  and 
increasingly  Important  task  Is  to  provide 
everyone  with  the  Interests  that  make  living 
worthwhile.  This  la  related  to  a  further 
task 

We  sometimes  Imagine  that  science  and 
technology  are  the  final  frontiers.  We  press 
these  back  year  by  year;  beyond  them  Is 
nothing.  This  Is  not  so.  Beyond  the  fron- 
tiers of  science  and  technology  are  those  of 
taste,  charm,  and  beauty.  There  Is  nothing 
effete  or  precious  about  this;  it  Is  the  most 
corrunonplace  of  sequences.  Once  a  man  had 
provided  himself  with  shelter,  he  began  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  consider  Its  architecture. 
Once  clothing  was  available,  he  began  to  con- 
sider its  design.  Similarly  with  his  pottery, 
conveyance,  and  sarcophagus.  The  prepara- 
tion of  food  soon  became  not  a  problem  In 
nutrition  but  an  exercise  In  art.  It  seems 
likely  that  a  fairly  early  stage  after  women 
were  devised,  men  became  additionally  in- 
tercMed  in  how  they  looked.     [Laughter.] 

We  have  had  far  more  success  In  the  last 
20  years  In  pressing  the  technical  than  the 
esthetic  dimension  of  progress.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  United  States  was  far  less  technically 
advanced  and  far  less  prosperous  than  it  Is 
today.  It  was  not  less  beautiful.  On  the 
contrary  It  was  much  more  beautiful.  Every 
time  a  politician  or  an  economist  tells  you 
that  the  gross  national  product  has  gone  up, 
you  must  promptly  ask  what  the  cost  was  In 
public  charm  and  beauty.  We  are  surely  not 
industrializing  for  the  sake  of  making  all  of 
the  United  SUte*  look  like  Jersey  aty. 
[Laughter.] 


As  we  understand  that  technology  la  not 
the  final  frontier,  we  wlU  give  Increasing  at- 
tention to  the  world  of  esthetics  that  lies 
beyond.  Our  educational  system  will  seek 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  this  world. 
We  will  prepare  ourselves  and  our  children 
for  the  even  more  difficult  task  of  bringing 
symmetry,  charm,  and  beauty  to  our  environ- 
ment. We  have  barely  begun  to  assert  the 
claims  of  beauty  against  billboards,  roadside 
commercial  pollution,  the  utility  towers  and 
telephone  poles,  the  progenitors  of  urban 
sprawl.  There  Is  still  a  measure  of  Indigna- 
tion that  anything  or  anyone  should  Inter- 
fere with  technological  and  economic  con- 
venience. However,  this  next  step  Is  also  in- 
evitable. As  I've  said,  beyond  a  certain  point 
in  economic  and  technical  accomplishment, 
all  people  want  charm  and  beauty  In  their 
lives.  Americans  are  no  exception.  We  are 
not.  In  contrast  with  all  other  cultures,  more 
resolutely  Philistine  In  our  attitudes.  The 
next  great  task  of  our  schools  Is  to  insure 
that  they  are  not. 

Education  and  Cttltttral  Poverty 
(By   Harold  Taylor,   vice   chairman.  National 

Committee    for    Support    of     the     Public 

Schools) 

In  the  discussion  which  will  follow  these 
talks  by  Mr.  Galbralth  and  myself.  I'll  leave 
to  Mr.  Galbralth  the  definition  of  poverty 
in  economic  terms  and  say  only,  for  my 
part,  that  poverty  is  a  human  condition  In 
which  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  are  in  such 
short  supply  that  the  human  person  suffers 
harm — malnutrition,  loss  of  vitality,  disease, 
continual  discomfort  and,  very  possibly,  an 
early  death.  That's  what  I  mean  by  a  situa- 
tion of  poverty. 

The  deflTiition  of  poverty  is  mea.-^ured  in 
terms  of  annual  Income  for  a  year  of  a  fam- 
ily's life  Is  In  many  ways  ambiguous,  since 
$2,000  or  $3,000  a  year  for  a  family  in  one  part 
of  America  may  mean  some  kind  of  depriva- 
tion, and  in  another  part  of  the  world  would 
mean  affluence. 

I  will  therefore  assume  that  the  economic 
intricacies  and  Implications  of  being  poor 
will  become  sufficiently  complicated  in  dis- 
cussion, and  I  will  turn  to  some  other  mat- 
ters related  to  our  poverty-stricken  culture 
In  what  Is  to  me  one  of  the  most  under- 
developed coimtrles  In  the  world,  the  United 
States. 

I  suggest  that  we  take  a  very  hard  look 
at  where  we  are  In  American  history.  We 
must  look  first  at  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  modern  education,  as  of 
education  in  each  phase  of  the  development 
of  Western  man.  has  always  been  a  consider- 
able number  of  years  behind  the  needs  of 
the  society  In  which  the  education  has  taken 
place. 

In  the  19th  century  the  need  was  for  a 
shift  toward  a  democratic  form  of  educa- 
tion and  away  from  the  education  of  an 
elite.  In  order  to  keep  up  with  the  social 
changes  which  the  Industrial  revolution  had 
brought.  Education  was  Inadequate  to  meet 
those  new  challenges  of  the  19th  century. 
The  world  has  now  changed  so  radically  that, 
within  a  matter  of  40  years,  for  example, 
the  office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  been  transformed  from  Its  leisure- 
ly workday  of  9  or  10  o'clock  till  4  in  the 
afternoon,  with  long  weekends  In  which  you 
couldn't  find  the  President  unless  you  spoke 
to  him  through  his  wife.  World  peace  was 
then  a  matter  of  the  control  of  a  few  gov- 
ernments, and  relatively  minor  weapons. 

Now  the  President's  worlcday  Is  from  dawn 
until  midnight.  7  days  a  week,  and  one  can- 
not help  thinking  that  il  there  were  a  way 
In  which  Mr.  Johnson  could  wire  himself  up 
at  night  to  use  his  unconscious  and  his 
dreaming  time  for  affairs  of  State,  he  would 
do  so  and  give  the  press  the  results  in  the 
morning. 


The  radical  shift  In  world  affairs  has  made 
of  world  peace,  national  welfare,  security, 
and  the  national  well-being,  things  which 
not  merely  have  to  do  with  the  control  of  a 
few  governments  In  Europe,  conversations 
among  elderly  diplomats,  and  the  control  of 
guns  and  bombers. 

These  matters  are  now  of  enormous  size, 
of  a  size  which  we  never  knew  before  and 
which  too  few  people  now  recognize.  We 
are  dealing  with  single  bombs  which  can 
kill  entire  cities  and  10  million  people  at 
once,  governments  which  can  control  the  en- 
tire lives  of  650  million  people  at  once,  ma- 
chines which  do  replace  thousands  and 
thousands  of  workers,  universities  contain- 
ing 40.000  students,  television  broadcasts 
which  can  reach  the  world's  millions  with  a 
single  message,  poisons  which  can  kill  mil- 
lions of  fish,  drugs  which  can  cure  millions 
of  sick  people,  books  for  the  millions,  films 
for  the  millions,  everything  for  the  millions 
and  very  little  for  the  Individual. 

Yet,  all  the  things  In  life  which  matter 
have  to  do  with  Individuals,  the  Individual 
human  being's  mind,  his  wants,  his  aspira- 
tions, his  needs,  his  loves,  his  hates,  his  chil- 
dren, and  his  friends.  They  have  to  do  with 
his  place  in  the  world,  and  the  world's  prob- 
lems, gigantic  as  they  are  in  scale  and  serious- 
ness, are  simply  the  problems  of  Individual 
human  beings  raised  to  the  millionth  power. 

When  we  look  at  the  chief  characteristic  of 
education  In  the  20th  centiory  we  find 
that  it  Is  Its  capacity  for  reducing  the  Indi- 
vidual to  the  status  of  a  unit  In  a  mass.  We 
have  discovered  the  relationships,  as  Ken- 
neth Galbralth  has  been  describing  them, 
between  the  economic  situation  of  any  society 
and  Its  educational  system.  We  have  also 
discovered  the  relationships  of  Inequality. 
which  have  to  do  with  social  habits,  bred  Into 
each  culture  as  new  generations  of  yoting 
people  are  taught  the  social  habits  of  segre- 
gation through  succeeding  generations  of 
teaching. 

As  we  look  at  the  gap  between  the  days  of 
the  1920's  and  1930's  and  the  issues  of  the 
1960's,  we  find  that  we  are  now  In  the  middle 
of  the  greatest  challenge  In  this  country's 
history.  Our  last  enormous  challenge  was 
the  Second  World  War;  the  one  before  that 
was  the  jjeriod   of  the  depression. 

I  suggest  we  look  at  the  1930's  for  a  moment 
to  see  what  happened  to  the  economy  then 
and  the  relation  which  It  then  had  to  educa- 
tion. In  the  1930's  our  economy  lay  in  ruins. 
The  political  system  was  bankrupt,  the  social 
Structure  was  shaken  from  top  to  bottom. 
What  was  required  then  was  the  total  recon- 
struction of  the  social  order,  to  bring  back 
hope  and  belief,  to  make  life  for  the  Indi- 
vidual American  possible  again. 

It  was  then  that  the  educator  and  the 
teacher  were  confronted  with  the  social 
reality  In  the  20th  century.  Education 
was.  In  fact,  an  Instriiment  of  social  change. 
It  had  to  be,  and  the  educators  went  to  work 
through  a  vru-iety  of  Grovemment  agencies 
and  national  projects  with  the  universities 
and  schools;  along  with  all  the  other  newly- 
formed  agencies  of  reform  which  rose  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  a  society  on  test,  to  give 
youth  a  sense  of  purpose  and  a  place  within 
the  society. 

Those  problems  of  the  1930'8,  economic, 
social,  and  educational,  were  never  solved. 
Unemployment,  Inequality,  social  Injustice, 
economic  Instability  and  political  corrup- 
tion— all  these  were  brushed  to  one  side  as 
we  united  our  resources  to  fight  the  war. 

When  we  emerged  from  that  war  we  im- 
mediately found  ourselves  In  the  tensions 
and  dlstrlctlons  of  the  cold  war,  netirotlcally 
concerned  about  communism  on  the  one 
hand  and  affluence  on  the  other,  busy  with 
making  money  and  making  America  Into  a 
fortress.  Throughout  all  those  years  of  the 
1950's,  the  problems  of  the  1930'b  lay  ilor- 
mant,    unnoticed,    while    we    ahot    off    our 
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rockets  and  our  propaganda  messages  about 
American  white  democratic  values.  The  un- 
solved problemB  of  the  1930'8  now  face  us 
bluntly  again.  In  large  port  because  of  the 
dignity,  courage,  democratic  Instlncte  and  so- 
cial protests  of  the  Negro  people. 

It  Is  they  who  are  helping,  and  who  have 
helped  now,  through  their  revolution,  to 
make  us  politically  honest  and  morally 
healthy.  It  Is  the  demand  of  the  Negro 
for  equality  which  sp>eaks  to  the  entire  de- 
mand of  all  Americans;  that  we  turn  our  at- 
tention once  more  to  the  human  questions 
and  social  problems  which  we  have  been  neg- 
lecting through  these  postwar  years. 

The  difficulty  Is  that,  as  wc  have  moved 
through  those  postwar  years,  our  attention 
has  been  turned  almost  entirely  to  the  tech- 
nological problems — to  technological  prog- 
ress and  to  the  concern  for  building  an  eco- 
nomy which  could  sustain  America's  place 
in  a  competitive  world  order.  As  the  tensions 
in  that  world  order  Increased,  our  national 
goals  swerved  toward  an  over  concern  with 
that  kind  of  safety  which  is  related  to  mili- 
tary security,  economic  security  and  political 
security. 

Heavy  emphasis  on  national  goals  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  security  has  diverted  our 
attention  from  the  major  Issues  In  education 
which  are  at  the  heart  of  all  Issues  In  social 
Change.  As  these  national  goals  made  de- 
mands on  the  educational  system  for  the  de- 
velopinent  of  young  technologists,  young 
scientists  and  those  who  could  man  the  nUll- 
tary  and  Industrial  establishment,  the  edu- 
cational system  Itself  shifted.  The  currlcu- 
lar  changes  were  In  the  direction  of  develop- 
ing programs  In  which  the  academically  able 
could  flt,  In  order  to  move  up  through  the 
high  school  into  the  colleges  and  Into  the 
graduate  schools  those  whose  scholastic  ap- 
titudes had  been  revealed  at  an  early  age 
and  whose  talents  could  then  become  useful 
to  the  managerial  elite,  later  to  occupy  those 
places  within  the  society  where  managerlskl 
and  technological  leadership  was  needed. 

We  have  Imperceptibly  accepted  the  goals 
of  the  white  American  middle-class  society 
without  looking  at  the  effect  which  this  has 
had  upon  the  young  people  themselves,  in 
what  I  have  referred  to  as  their  cultural 
poverty.  As  the  curricula  have  been  re- 
formed by  such  extraordinary  efforts  as  those 
put  forth  by  Professor  Zacharlas  In  the  revi- 
sion of  the  physics  curriculum,  the  mathe- 
matics curriculum,  and  now  the  social 
studies,  one  finds  that  for  the  first  time  large 
stuns  of  money  are  being  expended  to  reform 
curricula. 

But  it  Is  not  without  significance  that  the 
reforms  In  the  curriculum  are  those  most 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  white  middle 
class  and  well-to-do  students  for  the  academ- 
ic high  school,  and  that  those  desperate 
needs  for  economically  deprived  persons  (for 
whom  the  Negro  stands  as  the  greatest  sym- 
bol) have  not  received  that  degree  of  atten- 
tion and  concern  until  Just  these  recent 
months  when  the  protests  of  the  under- 
privileged have  grown  to  the  extent  of  a  na- 
tional movement 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  for  example.  It 
has  been  true  all  along  that  the  Integration 
of  the  schools  has  been  a  slow-moving  proc- 
ess. In  which  the  difficulties  of  the  schools 
have  to  do  with  the  lack  of  funds,  as  well 
as  segregated  patterns  of  residence.  This  Is 
true  of  all  the  major  cities.  In  the  cities,  the 
relationship  of  the  economic  support  of  the 
public  school  system  and  the  segregated  pat- 
terns of  education  themselves  Is  direct.  The 
poorest  schools  in  educational  terms,  as  Pro- 
fessor Galbralth  has  pointed  out.  are  those 
with  the  least  money  Those  with  the  least 
educational  opportunity  are  those  whose 
families  have  the  least  money. 

It  has  been  calculated  by  a  special  com- 
mittee advising  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion of  Ne-w  York  State  that  $260  million  in 
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additional  funds  would  be  necessary  to 
achieve  Integration  in  New  York  Olty.  if  the 
schools  are  to  be  of  a  quality  appropriate  to 
the  needs  of  the  children  and  their  parenta. 
There  is  this  kind  of  direct  relationship  be- 
tween the  economics  of  education  and  social 
Justice.  We  must  turn  our  attention  to  the 
political  problem  of  using  our  economic  re- 
sources to  develop  a  fully  democratic  society. 
We  need  to  look  at  the  fact  that,  when  we 
conduct  a  national  talent  search  for  gifted 
young  people,  the  search  Itself  Is  conducted 
with  certain  national  goals  In  mind  doml- 
niitt^  by  the  goal  of  economic  prosperity. 
There  is  very  little  concern  In  this  bCiirch 
for  what  Professor  Galbralth  has  been  refer- 
rinjj  to  m  hLs  comments  as  the  development 
of  an  esthetic  value  system  consonant  with 
our    political    and    economic    system 

Tlie  method  of  selection  now  used  for  the 
discovery  of  talent  Is  to  classify  the  coun- 
try's youth  In  terms  of  their  ability  to  pass 
academic  tests  which  screen  out  the  less 
able  and  Identify  those  with  the  m<.)st  apti- 
tude for  training  In  those  academic  subjects 
which  one  finds  In  the  average  college.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  academic  approach, 
without  a  concern  for  those  whose  economic 
situation  prevents  their  being  able  to  de- 
velop the  academic  skills  necessary  to  enter 
this  comfjetltlon.  Is  distracting  lis  from  the 
central  Issues  of  the  education  of  Individ- 
uals, wherever  they  may  be. 

What  point  Is  there  in  testing  for  ability 
and  aptitude  children  who  have  had  no  edu- 
cation which  cdUld  prepare  them  to  meet 
the  tests,  which  are  irrelevant  to  the  dis- 
covery of  their  particular  talent?  Or,  to  put 
It  broadly.  If  the  search  for  talent  Is  merely 
to  discover  talent  which  is  already  developed 
through  the  privileged  educational  Institu- 
tions of  white  children  of  middle-and  upper- 
middle  income  parents,  this  Is  bound  to  di- 
vide the  society  Into  an  elite  of  the  educated 
and  a  mass  of  seml-llllterates,  when  many  of 
the  latter  are  brimming  with  talent  if  this 
could  only  be  developed  by  wise  and  gener- 
otis    teaching. 

The  problem  of  developing  good  teaching 
and  new  situations  for  teachers  is  the  cen- 
tral issue  In  the  release  of  talent  of  all  kinds. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  have  good  schools  and 
good  community  life,  or  a  cultural  and  in- 
tellectual enviromnent  suited  to  the  devel- 
opment of  new  talents,  without  considerably 
more  attention  being  p&ld  to  the  quality  of 
American  teaching.  We  need  in  our  Ameri- 
can communities  the  kind  of  indigenous 
leadership  which  can  only  come  when  those 
vrtthln  the  community — Its  school  system, 
parents,  and  children — form  together  an  en- 
vironment through  which  children  can  be 
taught  how  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship. 

In  this  matter  we  could  do  no  better  than 
to  consider  seriously  the  use  of  the  resources 
of  the  10,000  young  college  students  across 
the  country  who  are  already  exercising  thetr 
teaching  talents  by  using  the  summer 
months,  and  their  after-school  hours  during 
the  college  year,  to  tutor  students  in  the 
areas  of  underprlvllege.  By  doing  so,  they 
are  learning  about  the  reality  of  their  so- 
ciety and  are  adding  their  talents  and  skills 
to  the  Improvement  of  human  life  In  the 
rural  slums  and  In  the  urban  areas. 

Seven  hundred  young  college  students  are 
going  to  MissljBslppl  this  coming  summer  to 
help  with  the  education  of  the  underprivi- 
leged, both  white  and  Negro.  Those  who 
have  drop[)ed  out  of  school,  those  who  have 
not  h£id  a  chance  to  go  In  school,  and  those 
who  need  education  In  cltlzenfihlp.  In  politi- 
cal science.  In  sociology,  and  those  who  need 
elementary  training  In  the  skills  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic. 

These  young  people  are  part  of  a  new  body 
of  the  American  youth  who  are  aware  of 
the  demands  which  the  society  is  making 
upon  them  and  who  wish  to  respond  to 
thoee  demands.    I  would  urge  that  we  couple 


a  national  teaclilng  corp>e  with  a  national 
youth  corps  of  the  kind  so  many  people  hin| 
in  Washington  have  t>een  talking  about.1 
the  domestic  service  corps,  which  can  ct^l 
ture  that  form  of  Idealism  which  exlsta  ||| 
American  youth  and  give  It  a  chance  t|| 
express  itsejf  In  action. 

Gifted  high  school  students  can  contrlbuJ|| 
their  talents  by  teaching  elementary  school  I 
children  who  are  having  trouble  with  tht^l 
studies,  and  who  need  the  help  of  thou  I 
willing  to  make  the  effort  to  understaaij 
them.  I  suggest  that  we  must  think  o(l 
America  as  a  series  of  small  deniocratlc  con.! 
munltles.  each  overlapping  with  the  neii 
community,  with  each  person  called  upoate 
contribute  what  he  can  to  the  total  cominu-l 
nlty  of  the  United  States.  There  Is  no  bettcl 
way  to  teach  this  democratic  Ideal  than  by  I 
asking  American  students  to  teach  eack| 
other. 

There  has  recently  been  a  welter  of  pub- 1 
lice  speaking  on   the   subject  of  the  weak> 
nasces  In  the  American  system  of  education.! 
The  favorite  Juxtaposition  has  been  to  citil 
the  advantages  of  the  Soviet  system  of  edu- 1 
cation  with  Its  heavier  academic  content,  ail 
against    the    weak-kneed    sort    of    attltudil 
which  American   education   is  said   to  han 
taken,    because    of    the    heavy    influence  of 
John  Dewey  and  other  such  "anti-American"  | 
philosophers. 

The  Soviet  system  of  education  doee  havi| 
a  heavy  academic  content.     But  that  con- 
tent is  possible  because  there  are  flrst-r&t*] 
teachers  In  every  classroom  throughout  ttw 
Soviet  Union.    There  are  teachers  who  do  no! 
need  to  test  continually  the  students  whoa 
they  are  teaching  because  the  teachers  know 
by   p>€rsonal   experience   who  are   the  slower  I 
students  who  need   help,   and   who  are  th« 
Intellectually  able  who  need  to  be  given  ad- 
vanced Instruction.     The  kind  of  Incessant 
testing    which    has    affillcted    the    Americas 
system  of  education  Is  not  necessary  in  tti* 
Soviet    Union,    except    In    the    case    of    tht 
screening  examinations  for  those  who  are  to  | 
go  to  the  universities. 

But  the  reason  these  comparisons  have  not  I 
been    made   accurately   is   because   the   baaU 
of  comparison  has  not  been  stated.    The  tru« 
comparison  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union  spend*  | 
twice  the  amount  on  education.  In  compara- 
ble    figures,    as    does    the   United   States   of  1 
America.      The   direct   relationship    between 
the    priority    of    education    on    the    Soviet 
agenda,  and  where  we  put  It  on  our  natlontl 
agenda   Is   the   dlffer^ce  between   the  lack 
of  Intensity  of  effort  in  this  country  about 
education  and  the  intensity  of  effort  whldi  | 
built  the  Soviet  system  of  education  in  40  | 
years  into  one  of  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ments of  the  present  age. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  we  turn 
our  attention  back  to  the  ways  In  which  th« 
individual  student.  In  every  segment  of  the 
American  community,  is  given  the  kind  at 
teaching  which  is  only  poslble  when  the 
teacher  is  at  liberty  to  know  his  student,  not 
merely  by  name,  but  by  a  total  conception 
of  what  his  student  needs. 

I  suggest  that  we  return  to  the  American 
tradition  of  a  personal  relationship  between 
the  teacher  and  student,  with  the  teacher  at 
the  center  of  the  educational  system,  not 
considering  himself  to  be  part  of  a  mass  sys- 
tem of  Instruction  but  as  a  member  of  a 
community  of  scholars  and  students  who  are 
learning  together. 

We  have  become  fascinated  during  these 
past  few  years  with  the  possibilities  of  tech- 
nological Invention  In  speeding  up  the  learn- 
ing process,  without  thought  for  wliat  is  be- 
ing learned,  and  for  what  purpose.  Teach- 
ing machines,  record  players,  films,  television 
classes,  objective  examinations  graded  me- 
chanically, the  use  of  computers  in  record- 
keeping, and  speededup  schedules — these  art 
all  devices  to  hasten  the  coverage  of  certain 
academic  materials  and  ctUTlculonu. 


But  we  need  to  ask:  What  Is  the  rush? 
Where  are  we  all  going  in  such  a  hurry? 
What  is  educaUon  for.  and  what  knowledge 
U  of  most  worth?  As  we  look  at  what  our 
etudenU  are  learning  it  Ls  clear  that  we  are 
forgetting  the  rich  diversity  of  American 
culture:  we  are  forgetting  that  we  have  a 
Puerto  Rlcan  culture,  a  Spanish-American 
culture,  an  Indian  culture,  a  Negro  culture. 
Rather  than  treasuring  the  Individual  con- 
trlbuUons  of  these  inner  groups  within  the 
American  society,  we  tend,  by  our  present 
curriculum,  to  transmit  American  white  mld- 
dle-cla£s  values  In  a  kind  of  brandname  ap- 
proach to  education.  Nor  have  we  been  will- 
ing, until  recent  months,  to  ask  ourselves 
how  we  can  provide  economic  aid  to  the  de- 
pressed minorities — all  those  minority  groups 
whose  social  and  economic  situation  has 
blocked  them  from  the  main  entries  to  Amer- 
ican society. 

"There  are  more  teachers  and  counselors  In 
this  country  than  there  are  teamsters."  says 
Arthur  Pearl,  "and  yet  their  influence  on  the 
political  structure  is  considerably  less."  We 
who  are  teachers,  educators,  and  citizens  con- 
cerned with  education  have,  over  these  next 
5  to  10  years,  an  enormous  responsibility  for 
the  affairs  of  education  in  their  political 
dimension.  Without  political  action  of  the 
kind  which  our  educational  circumstances 
now  make  necessary,  there  will  be  too  many 
people  who  will  vote  against  expanded  edu- 
cation on  the  argument  that  poor  people  can't 
have  It  simply  because  they  don't  have  the 
money.  Education  is  now  a  powerful  politi- 
cal Issue  and  persons  are  being  elected,  and 
not  elected,  in  States  across  the  country  by 
the  platforms  on  which  they  stand  In  the 
field  of  education. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  we  move  in  the 
direction  of  political  action  across  a  broad 
field  of  economic,  social  and  political  issues. 
I  suggest  to  you  that  education  is  at  the  cen- 
ter of  all  these  political  and  social  issues,  and 
that  one's  attitude  to  education  in  general, 
and  to  public  education  in  particular.  Is  a 
measure  of  one's  interest  In  the  future  of  the 
country.  Without  the  interest  of  citizens, 
and  without  the  interest  of  teachers  who  will 
act  politically,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  educational 
needs  of  the  country  and  the  present  neglect 
of  large  segments  of  the  population. 

The  American  Government,  is  now  reviving 
the  sense  of  possibility  that  used  to  exist 
in  the  1930's,  when  serious  social  problems 
were  linked  to  educational  remedies.  We 
now  have,  for  the  first  time  since  those 
earlier  years,  a  surge  of  attention,  not  merely 
to  the  problem  of  poverty,  but  to  the  prob- 
lem of  solving  social  problems  by  means  of 
education.  This  Is  a  ahlft  In  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  concerning  the 
relation  at  the  economy  to  education,  and  a 
shift  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  its 
work  in  the  whole  system  of  agencies. 

In  the  Department  of  Conunerce,  In  Agri- 
culture, In  the  Office  of  Education,  there  are 
persons  who  now  are  working  directly  at 
the  social  and  practical  problems  of  linking 
the  educational  Bjrstem  to  the  cure  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  injustice. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most 
Important  facta  about  the  way  in  which  the 
question  of  poverty  is  being  discussed  in 
public  and  In  private.  Bducators  are  now 
forced  to  become  concerned  with  the  way 
in  which  education  can  once  more  become 
an  instnunent  of  social  change.  It  has  al- 
ways been  such  an  Instrument.  It  has  never 
fully  exploited  the  use  to  which  it  can  be 
put. 

These  are  the  developing  Ideas  In  the  re- 
lationship of  the  economy  to  the  political 
structure  and  to  the  educational  system  with 
which  all  of  us  must  be  concerned.  There 
are  new  Ideas  In  the  mlnda  of  the  young  for 
new  kinds  of  teaching,  for  new  contributions 
which  they  can  make  In  their  own  domestic 


service  corps,  with  or  without  Government 

help. 

Through  educational  research  sponscM^d 
by  the  Office  of  Education,  through  new 
forms  of  alliances  between  municipalities 
and  State  Commissioners  of  Education, 
through  new  forma  of  energy  generated  by 
the  young  people  who  are  concerning  them- 
selves with  the  problems  of  the  poor,  we  can 
come  to  a  deeper  realization  of  the  poesibill- 
ties  in  education  of  reforming  the  entire 
American  society. 

We  can  put  education  to  work  on  the  key 
Issues  of  social  change.  We  can  take  as  our 
mission  the  transformation  of  the  entire 
American  society  from  its  present  separation 
of  whites  and  Negroes,  haves  and  have-nots, 
rich  and  poor,  educated  and  illiterate,  into 
a  society  richly  endowed  by  the  talents  and 
gifts-  of  all,  in  which  each  citizen  can  gain 
the  chance  to  ctiltlvate  to  the  full  the  tal- 
ent which  is  his. 

X  conclude  by  an  American  statement  from 
one  of  our  most  interesting  and  original 
Americans,  Martha  Graham  who,  by  her  ap- 
proach to  the  arts  and  that  particular  com- 
bination of  individualism  and  imagination 
which  marks  the  great  artist,  has  been  able 
to  make  a  new  instrtiment  for  esthetic  val- 
ues, combining  design,  theater,  music,  and 
dance  in  a  new  form.  Miss  Graham  makes 
what  Is  a  peculiarly  American  statement. 
She  says : 

"There  is  a  vitality,  a  life  force,  an  energy. 
a  quickening  which  Is  translated  through  you 
into  action;  and  because  there  Is  only  one 
of  you  in  all  time,  this  expression  is  unique. 
And  if  you  block  it,  it  will  never  exist 
through  any  other  medium  and  be  lost.  The 
world  will  not  have  It." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  entire  function 
of  education — In  Its  biggest  scope  and  Its 
deepest  meaning — is  to  be  fotmd  here:  It 
Is  true  that  each  one  of  us  has  something 
to  give  to  the  world,  and  if  the  circumstances 
of  one's  life  are  such  as  to  prevent  that 
unique  contribution  from  coming  to  the 
world,  then  the  society  Itself  Is  to  blame. 
The  society  must  rearrange  itself  in  Its  eco- 
nomic, in  its  social,  in  its  political  structure. 
In  order  to  make  it  possible  that  each  may 
unblock  the  thing  which  Is  his  so  that  the 
world  will  have  It. 


Excerpts  Prom  the  Dibcussiok 
(Presiding:  John  A.  Baker  >) 

Member  (to  Mitchell  Svlrldoff ) .  In  con- 
nection with  yotu-  Community  Progress  proj- 
ect in  New  Haven,  I  wonder  if  you  would 
comment  on  your  concept  of  the  conununlty 
school  which,  I  gather,  has  a  kind  of  "8 
In  the  morning  until  11  at  night"  approach 
to  fighting  the  problem  of  poverty. 

Mr.  BvnuDOrr.  The  Idea  of  the  community 
school  is  that,  since  poverty  really  grows  out 
of  a  complex  web  of  Circumstances,  no  one 
institution  can  solve  the  problem.  That  Is, 
the  Bchools  can't  solve  it  by  themselves — 
nor  can  the  unemployment  system,  the  hous- 
ing system,  or  the  social  welfare  system.  All 
of  these  systems  must  work  together  around 
certain  common  objectives.  The  community 
school,  as  it  has  developed  In  New  Haven, 
has  taken  this  form. 

The  policy  statement  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation says,  first,  that  the  school  is  a  center 
for  education  for  young  people — and  adults; 


>  Mr.  Baker,  originally  Invited  to  serve  as 
a  panel  member,  consented  to  preside  at 
the  entire  session  in  the  absence  of  James 
G.  Patton.  who  was  ill  and  unable  to  at- 
tend. New  York  City's  commissioner  of 
welfare,  James  R.  Dumpeon,  was  also  un- 
able to  serve  on  the  panel  due  to  illness. 
The  panel  thus  consisted  of  Professor  Gal- 
bralth, Dr.  Taylor,  and  Uitchell  SviridoBf, 
executive  director.  Community  Progress,  Inc., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


second  that.  In  the  tcrban  setting,  it  must 
become  the  center  for  leisure  time  and  rec- 
reational activity;  third,  that  it  might  weU 
be  the  center  for  social  services,  because  so- 
cial services  in  the  city  have  become  highly 
centralized  •  •  •;  and  fourth,  that  the 
school  might  well  be  a  center  for  social  ac- 
tion, because  if,  in  fact,  we  are  serious  about 
the  development  of  indigenous  leadership  we 
had  better  find  a  way  through  which  it  can 
be  developed  or  all  our  talk  ^bout  it  will  be 
no  more  than  well-meaning  platitudes. 

According  to  this  concept  then,  the  school 
has  these  four  functions.  •  •  •  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  "schoolday"  and  an  "after 
school  day."  The  schoolday  starts  at  8  In 
the  morning  and  it  ends  at  10  or  11  or  even 
at  midnight — and  the  school  functions  on 
Saturday  and  even  on  Sunday.  And  these 
various  functions  are  not  separate  functions. 
They  are  all  a  part  of  educational  process  and 
they  nourish  one  another. 

So.  in  the  community  school  In  New 
Haven,  in  addition  to  the  school  principal, 
there  is  an  assistant  principal  for  the  com- 
munity school  program  whose  exclusive 
function  and  responsibility  It  la  to  see  that 
this  concept  works,  and  to  provide  the  lead- 
ership, as  an  educator,  for  all  of  these  vital 
functions. 

In  addition  to  the  assistant  principal,  there 
Is  also  a  neighborhood  service  coordinator, 
who  works  out  of  my  organization — and 
there's  not  enough  time  to  explain  that  ex- 
cept to  say  that  the  organization  I  represent 
is  really  a  coalition  of  the  various  basic  forces 
in  the  community  which  liave  a  stake  in  the 
solution  of  poverty:  education,  unemploy- 
ment, the  mayor's  office,  redevelopment, 
housing  and  so  on. 

Our  neighborhood  service  coordinator  Is 
located  In  the  school  and  works  In  a  tandem 
relationship  to  the  assistant  principal  for 
the  community  school  program,  but  his  pri- 
mary responsibility  is  the  social  action  aspect 
and  the  coordination  of  the  social  services 
program. 

In  addition  to  these  two  leaders,  we  also 
have  a  park  and  recreation  supervisor  in  the 
school;  a  work  group  supervisor;  and  now 
even  a  lawyer.  There  are  health  services  In 
the  school,  too,  and  a  tremendous  range  of 
leisure  time,  recreational,  and  cultural  activ- 
ities— all  centering  in  the  school,  so  that  It 
becomes  truly  the  nerve  center  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Services  are  decentralized  and  close 
to  where  the  people  are  who  need  them.  And 
hopefully,  these  services  will  become  more 
relevant  In  their  substance  to  the  needs  of 
people,  as  a  result. 

These  various  services,  which  are  so  closely 
Interrelated  and  which  parallel  the  interre- 
lationship of  needs  of  the  poverty  popula- 
tion, working  together,  strengthen  one  an- 
other. This.  In  very  general  terms,  is  the 
concept  of  the  community  school. 

One  of  the  byproducts  which  we  expect 
we  will  achieve  in  time  •  •  •  is  that  all  of 
these  things  going  on  In  the  school  during 
the  schoolday  •  •  •  will  have  a  significant 
feedback  effect  into  the  classroom.  Ftom  it. 
we  believe,  the  teacher  will  indeed  learn  more 
about  life  in  the  neighborhood,  and  about 
the  nature  of  poverty,  and  she  will  have  ac- 
cessible to  her  a  tremendous  range  of  re- 
sources. 

Incidentally,  the  employment  program 
which  is  centered  in  the  school  (and  which 
has  grown  into  so  large  a  program  that  it  is 
now  receiving  as  much  In  the  way  of  financial 
support  as  a  wide  range  of  special  educa- 
tional programs) — ^the  employment  program 
also  offers  the  teacher  and.  more  important, 
the  pupil,  a  source  of  motivation.  Becaxise 
in  that  program,  centered  In  the  school  and 
leading  to  Jobs  and  Job  opportunttles  and 
the  development  of  skills,  the  child  in  the 
classroom  begins  to  see  that  there  Is  a  pur- 
pose in  learning;  that  there  Is  a  reason  for 
motivation  to  learn. 
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Can  this  be  transferred  to  other  communi- 
ties? I  would  say  It  can  be.  If  the  local  com- 
munity can  bring  together  an  effective  coali- 
tion of  polltlal  leadership,  can  bring  together 
the  leadership  of  the  baste  Institutions,  or 
enough  of  them  to  get  this  kind  of  concept 
started,  and  M  the  resourceB  can  be  found. 
And  they  can  be  found,  in  my  opinion,  at 
least  In  enough  substance  for  a  start.  Clear- 
ly, however.  It  will  take  a  massive  input  of 
new  resources  at  all  levels  if  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram Is  to  be  Implemented  on  a  national 
level. 

Member.  I  regard  as  prophetic  the  state- 
ment by  Mrs.  Meyer  that  society  must  either 
educate  the  poor  so  as  to  make  them  self- 
sustaining  or  else  eventually  support  them 
In  some  manner.  Are  we.  however,  simply 
going  to  train  and  educate  more  and  more 
people  so  that,  ultimately,  we  will  have  more 
trained,  skilled  men  to  add  to  the  unemploy- 
ment list? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It's  necessary  to  rethink  the 
whole  concept  of  what  la  called  vocational 
education.  We  have  confined  oxirselvea  to 
a  conception  that's  about  25  years  out  of 
date.  In  terms  of  the  craft  unions,  I  think 
we  have  both  a  political  and  an  economic 
problem  for  the  unions — In  a  new  kind  of  ■ 
society  where  certain  skills  are  no  longer  in 
as  great  demand,  and  we've  got  a  kind  of 
craft  guild  approach  to  dealing  with  it.  I 
also  think,  although  thU  Isn't  directly  In 
response  to  your  question,  that  when  we 
think  of  "vocation"  we  should  think  not 
merely  of  college  vocations  but  also  In  terms 
of  the  vocation  of  the  arts,  the  vocation  of 
political  science,  the  vocation  of  those  who 
enter  politics,  with  some  kind  of  education 
In  high  school  which  fits  them  for  such  ca- 
reers. 

Many  times  these  things  are  not  dealt 
with  properly  in  colleges,  so  one  has  a  pro- 
fessional school  on  one  hand  or  a  college  on 
the  other,  when  the  high  school  Itself  should 
be  a  center  tar  this  kind  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

My  general  comment  would  be:  Let's 
change  the  pattern  since  we're  moving  into 
a  society  in  which  young  people  want  to 
Identify  with  gainful  activity,  both  in  terms 
of  employment  and  the  use  of  leisure  time. 
Let's  revise  our  conception  of  vocational 
education  to  Include  the  possibilities  of  life 
for  the  young  person  beyond  anything  we've 
ever  thought  of. 

Mr.  SvTRnxjrr.  I  think  Dr.  Taylor  has  dealt 
very  well  with  the  broader  and  even  philo- 
sophical aspects  of  th  question,  but  •  •  • 
I  spent  20  to  25  years  in  the  labor  movement 
•  •  •  and  I  earned  my  "doctorate"  In  the 
Aiop  and  I  learned  a  trade.  So  I  think  I 
can  deal  with  this  question,  and  I  am  itching 
to. 

Now  •  •  •  about  the  training  of  more 
unemployed.  This  Is  a  fear  I  have  heard 
expressed  over  and  over  again,  and  not  Jtist 
by  trade  union  leaders  out  of  the  craft  un- 
ions. It  Is  a  question  which  grows  out  of  two 
or  three  basic  concerns,  and  particularly 
where  craft  Txnions  are  Involved. 

First,  there  is  a  fear  that  apprentice  stand- 
ards win  be  diluted  through  hastily  Im- 
provised training  programs.  It's  a  legitimate 
fear.  If  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  Is  used  as  a  substitute  for  ap- 
prentice training,  apprentice  standards  will, 
in  fact,  be  diluted.  But  there  Is  no  reason 
why  the  Training  Act  need  be  used  as  an 
alternative  to  apprentice  training,  no  reason 
why  there  cannot  be  combined  a  degree  of 
Institutional  training  with  apprentice  train- 
ing, as  the  National  Institute  for  Labor  Edu- 
cation has,  In  fact,  begun  to  do. 

The  second  concern  grows  out  of  a  fear 
that  there  will  b«  an  increase  of  labor  supply 
in  areas  where  there  are  labor  svirpluses. 
Thlfl  is  a  legitimate  fear,  too.  where  there  are 
In  fact  labor  surpluses,  but  sometimes  the 


argument  is  made  even  In  areas  where  there 
are  no  labor  shortages.  We've  got  to  be  very 
careful  that  we  separate  the  truth  from  the 
exaggeration. 

The  third  reason  why  there  is  concern 
about  the  misuse  of  manpower  training,  or 
the  danger  that  manpower  training  will  lead 
merely  to  a  better  trained  body  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Is  that  there  have  been,  unfortunate- 
ly—in the  first  year  of  experience  with  the 
Manpower  TYalnlng  Act — training  programs 
In  areas  where  Jobs  did  not  exist  This  was 
particularly  true  in  the  most  depressed  areas 
of  this  country. 

But  it  need  not  be  trtie.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  training  programs  cannot  be  geared, 
cannot  be  designed,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
economy.  We  must  certainly  train  people 
for  Jobs  that  exist  and,  if  possible  (as  in  our 
manpower  program  in  New  Haven),  involve 
the  employers  and  the  unions  directly,  even 
In  advance  of  the  training  program  and  ob- 
tain, where  possible.  Job  commitments  be- 
fore the  training  starts. 

Let  me  Just  give  you  a  few  areas  where 
there  are  very  serious  shortages,  where  train- 
ing can  play  a  very  vital  role:  the  whole 
range  of  service — oil  burner  service,  air  con- 
ditioner service,  television  service  •  •  •  and 
the  culinary  trades  •  •  •  [and)  what  about 
the  use  and  the  training  of  what  some  peo- 
ple call  (an  expression  I  dislike)  the  "sub- 
professionals" — In  social  work.  In  medicine 
and  public  health,  even  In  education?  If  it's 
wrong  for  some  unions  to  insist  on  a  high 
school  diploma  when  there  are  other  ways.  It 
Is  equally  wrong  for  some  professions  to  In- 
sist on  extremely  high  academic  require- 
ments when,  in  fact,  high  school  graduates 
and  many  without  a  high  school  education — 
with  a  minimum  of  concentrated,  carefully 
designed  training — can  learn  to  perform 
many  of  these  vital  functions  in  our  educa- 
tional system,  our  health  system,  our  employ- 
ment system,  and  in  our  recreational  sys- 
tem. 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  critical 
need  in  a  number  of  areas.  I  could  take  you 
through  Just  one  community  to  show  you  at 
least  25  training  programs  in  the  course  of 
a  year  that  had  a  90  percent  success  in 
placement.  We  shouldn't  judge  the  Man- 
power Training  Act,  or  the  whole  business  of 
manpower  training,  by  these  Isolated  exam- 
ples of  failure  or,  even  more  serious,  by  some 
of  our  rather  self-centered  fears. 

Member.  How  do  you  excite  educators  to 
enter  the  arena  of  politics?  And  how  do  you 
have  them  supportied  by  the  community? 

Professor  OALBRArrH.  A  number  of  these 
questions  will  be  discussed  during  the  next 
2  days.  However,  one  point  you  raise  is  ex- 
tremely important:  that  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, the  educational  profession,  must  get 
away  from  this  mystique  of  political  neu- 
trality and  Join  political  parties— especially 
those  which  are  most  actively  and  energeti- 
cally working  for  larger  educational  re- 
sources— and  become  influential  In  them. 

We  have  yielded,  as  educators,  to  a  par- 
ticular political  point  of  view  whenever  we 
have  stood  down  on  political  Isaues.  There  Is 
nothing  that  the  fjeople  who  want  to  save 
money,  who  value  frugality  and  want  to  go 
back  to  McKlnley  and  Mark  Hanna,  like  more 
than  to  have  educators  who  are  "above  poll- 
tics."  Indeed,  that  phrase  was  Invented  by 
people  who — If  not.  at  a  minimum,  wanting 
to  go  back  to  McKlnley— are  at  least  enthusi- 
astic about  the  contemporary  substitute  from 
Phoenix.     [Laughter.] 

This  must  not  continue.  The  lesson  of 
European  education  is  the  lesson  of  an  edu- 
cational system  which  was.  In  very  large 
part,  the  result  of  the  energetic  political 
efforts  of  educators  who  were  part-time  po- 
litical leaders  in  their  communities.  I  think 
this  is  the  lesson  for  us. 


Intboductort  Remarks 
(By  Howard  K.  Smith,  commentator,  Amerl- 
can  Broadcasting  Co.) 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  my  name  Is  Howard 
K.  Smith.  I  am  obliged  to  place  the  letter 
K.  between  the  first  and  last  names.  It 
is  my  only  recourse  in  order  to  lessen  the 
confusion  with  a  more  prominent  citizen  of 
our  town.      (Laughter  ] 

I  am  vitally  concerned  about  education. 
At  any  moment.  I  am  told,  one-third  of  the 
American  people  is  involved  in  education, 
either  being  taught  or  teaching. 

Therein  lies  the  opportunity  to  mould 
minds  and  spirits.  Therein  lies  the  only 
ultimate  way  to  meet  every  problem  that 
besets  us.  In  the  end,  only  education  can 
meet  the  question  of  poverty.  Only  edu- 
cation can  end  or  diminish  racial  fears  or 
hatred  Therein  lies,  I  am  convinced,  the 
answer  to  war,  and  even  the  cold  war. 

I  went  into  Journalism  because  I  wanted 
to  take  part  in  education.  I  thought  the 
education  of  the  young  was  being  adequately 
done,  but  I  worried  about  the  grownups.  I 
agree  with  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  who 
said;  "Most  Americans  die  at  the  age  of  25. 
They  are  Just  not  burled  until  they  are  es." 
[Laughter] 

Those  were  the  people  I  had  hoped  to  get 
to,  and  Journalism,  especially  picture  Jour- 
nalism, which  I  am  In  now.  has  the  best 
access  to  them.  But  I  am  no  longer  con- 
vinced that  our  formal  education  of  the 
young  Is  adequate.  It  has  certainly  im- 
proved, but  the  times  have  changed  faster, 
and  have  demanded  better  comprehension 
faster,  than  our  education  has  provided  for. 
If  our  education  were  good  enovigh  we 
would  not  today  be  worried  about  Governor 
Wallace  in  Maryland  tomorrow,  and  that  is 
only  the  most  immediate  indication  that 
our  education  has  not  been  meeting  fully 
the  purpose  for  which  education  is  designed. 
My  primary  purpose  Is  to  Introduce  a  re- 
markable American.  In  any  objective  list 
of  the  10  outstanding  Americans  of  our 
time  you  have  to  display  his  name  very  close 
to  the  top  of  the  list.  He  suffers  from  not 
merely  being  a  real  figure  but  from  being  a 
legend  in  his  own  time.  The  other  night, 
in  this  same  hotel,  I  was  present  at  a  highly 
formal  dinner,  and  across  the  table  from 
me  sat  an  eminent  elderly  Senator  (who 
faces  imminent  defeat  in  November,  so  I 
shan't  mention  his  name)  and  next  to  me 
sat  a  very  fluent  young  woman.  She  asked 
me — as  if  I  would  know — who  was  going  to 
be  the  vice-presidential  candidate  on  the 
Democratic  ticket. 

There  is  no  answer  to  questions  like  that. 
Not  even  the  President  knows  the  answer 
yet;  but  there  Is  a  manner — the  people  in  my 
business  learn  how  to  develop  the  manner, 
but  before  I  could  even  arrange  my  voice  In 
the  appropriate  pear-shape  [laughter]  the 
Senator  leaned  across  the  table  and  growled. 
"It'll  be  whoever  Walter  Reuther  wants  it  to 
be."     [Laughter] 

I  mention  this  only  so  you  will  know.  If 
you  did  not  know  before,  the  responsibility 
you  have  in  the  next  few  minutes.  If  Walter 
Reuther  were  not  so  finely  geared  to  our 
time  and  to  the  future  I  would  be  tempted 
to  call  him  an  Elizabethan,  a  man  of  wide 
range  and  great  depth  In  thought,  and  yet  a 
man  of  strong  action.  His  annual  sugges- 
tions to  the  managers  of  the  automobile  In- 
dustry about  how  to  run  their  Industry,  his 
frequent  suggestions  to  the  managers  of  the 
United  States  on  how  to  run  the  Nation,  re- 
mind one  of  young  Winston  Churchill,  before 
be  attained  the  highest  office.  He  was  con- 
sidered a  talented  nuisance  but  lo.  when 
crisis  came  and  they  called  him  to  the  helm 
to  run  the  whole  shebang  he  really  knew  bow 
to  do  it,  and  be  ran  It  better  than  any  man 
before  or  since. 


I  often  think  the  same  thing  might  happen 
here  since  Walter  Reuther  has  been  called 
the  only  American  who  can  reminisce  about 
the  future.  (Laughter.)  Critics  say  that  he 
has  solutions  for  all  problems.  Including 
some  that  don't  exist  yet.  [Laughter]  But 
his  primary  sin  In  the  eyes  of  his  critics  Is 
that  he  challenges  assumptions. 

A  man's  mental  and  spiritual  life  may  be 
likened  to  an  Inverted  pyramid  raised  on  Its 
tip  The  tip  consists  of  a  man's  assumptions 
about  life.  If  those  assumptions  turn  out  to 
be  wrong  the  whole  structure  is  likely  to  col- 
lapse, so  man  clings  to  his  assumptions  with 
fierceness,  and  Is  occasionally  even  willing  to 
use  violence  to  maintain  them. 

Mr.  Reuther  U  the  outstanding  assump- 
tions challenger  of  our  time,  and  another 
word  for  assumptions  challenger  is  teacher, 
In  the  best  sense  of  the  world.  Ladles  and 
Rcntlemen.  I  would  like  to  present  to  you 
now  a  man  who.  whether  he  is  fully  conscious 
of  It  or  not,  has  devoted  a  whole  turbulent 
life  to  what  you  are  discussing  here  today, 
education.     Walter  Reuther.      [Applause] 

Edccation  and  the  Continuing  Industrul 

RjEVOLtJTlON 

(By    Walter    P.    Reuther,    president.    United 
Auto  Workers  Union ) 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that  the 
genius  of  a  free  society  is  its  diversity,  and 
I  think  that  there  is  perhaps  no  more  dra- 
matic Illustration  of  the  great  diversity 
in  our  society  than  the  diversity  between 
the  two  Howard  Smiths.  [Laughter]  The 
difference  between  the  "K"  and  the  "W" 
is  tremendous.  I  think  that  we  all  share 
the  view  that  the  question  of  education 
and  poverty  are  inseparably  bound  together 
and  that  they  both  need  to  be  made  mat- 
ters of  the  highest  priority  and  the  greatest 
urgency  in  the  list  of  America's  unfinished 
business. 

We  were  all  much  encouraged  by  the 
President's  call  for  a  total  war  against 
poverty  and  I  believe  that  It  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  each  of  us  to  enlist  In  that  poverty 
struggle  for  the  duration. 

As  one  American,  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
time  of  testing,  and  that  the  crisis  In  our 
society  is  essentially  a  crisis  in  our  value 
system.  We  profess  to  believe  in  the  worth 
and  the  dignity  of  each  human  person,  and 
yet  somehow  we  do  not  live  by  those  noble 
professions.  I  believe  we  need  to  realize 
that  the  quality  of  the  society  must  be 
measured  not  by  what  It  has  but  rather 
by  what  It  does  with  what  it  has.  We  are 
going  to  be  Judged  not  by  our  tremendous 
material  wealth,  or  by  our  accelerated  tech- 
nological progress,  or  by  our  expanded  gross 
national  product.  We  will  be  Judged  by  a 
very  simple  test:  what  do  we  do  as  a  society 
to  develop  the  economic  and  social  and  po- 
litical mechanisms  necessary  to  give  this 
great  material  wealth  we  possess  a  social 
purpose  so  that  it  Is  reflected  in  the  lives  of 
people? 

We  had  an  income  last  year  in  excess  of 
teoo  billion  in  our  gross  national  product, 
and  yet,  depending  upon  where  we  draw  the 
line  In  our  definition,  between  30  and  50  mil- 
lion Americans  live  in  poverty.  They  are 
the  "have  not"  peoples  of  America,  who  live 
In  the  subbasements  of  our  social  structure. 
They  are  denied  and  deprived,  they  are  dis- 
advantaged, and  they  are  discriminated 
against. 

Now,  there  is  poverty  all  over  the  world.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  going  to  Kenya  last  year. 
It  was  the  last  thing  that  John  Kennedy 
asked  me  to  do — to  be  one  of  his  special 
ambassadon  at  the  freedom  Independence 
celebration  in  Nairobi.  I  poked  around  a 
number  of  countries  in  Africa — Uganda. 
Tanganyika,  and  there  one  sees  ugly,  naked 
poverty.  The  per  capita  Income  in  Tan- 
ganyika is  $66  a  year.  Yet  poverty  there  is 
less  destructive  of  human  values  than  poverty 


in  the  United  States,  because  a  person  get- 
ting %S>b  per  year  in  Tanganyika  has  a  aenae 
of  belonging.  He  U  a  part  of  and  la  par- 
ticipating In  the  Boclal  rtructure  ot  his 
society. 

But  the  people  of  America  who  live  in  pov- 
erty, who  are  the  denied  and  the  deprived, 
are  not  only  robbed  aconomlcally  and  ma- 
terially, they  are  robbed  socially  and  cul- 
turally and  spiritually.  They  are  shut  out 
of  our  society.  TTils  Is  why  poverty  In  the 
United  States  Is  so  tragic. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  states  to  everyone  he 
talks  to  that  history  Is  on  his  side,  that  In 
due  time  his  system  will  bury  our  system. 
I  spent,  as  you  know,  some  time  with  him. 
I  believe  that  he  feels  that  our  free  society 
Is  composed  of  competing  and  conftlctlng. 
Irreconcilable,  economic  pressure  groups  and 
that  we  as  a  free  people  are  incapable  of 
achieving  a  sense  of  common  national  pur- 
pose In  the  absence  of  war. 

He  knows  that  when  we  are  faced  with  the 
challenge  of  war  we  are  capable  of  a  total 
effort,  but  he  does  not  believe  we  are  capable 
of  a  comparable  effort  In  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges of  peace.  In  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  In  wiping  out  the  tragic 
deficits  in  education  and  in  the  other  areas 
of  our  society  where  there  are  serious  prob- 
lems. 

Therefore,  I  believe  Mr.  Khrushchev  is 
counting  primarily  upon  our  failures  rather 
than  upon  his  own  successes,  and  when  he 
looks  at  education  he  must  conclude  that 
this  is  one  of  the  areas  where  America  is 
making  Its  most  tragic  failure. 

What  Is  the  problem?  As  a  Nation  we 
have  been  more  concerned  with  the  con- 
dition of  our  plumbing  than  the  adequacy  of 
our  school  system.  If  you  look  at  the  rec- 
ord you'll  find  that  in  community  after  com- 
munity, where  there  was  on  the  ballot  a 
bond  issue  for  new  sewers  and  a  bond  issue 
for  new  schools,  the  new  sewers  have  carried 
10  to  1  over  the  new  schools.  We  have  not 
understood   the   Importance    of   education. 

Last  year  a  sweeper  in  a  General  Motors 
plant  received  more  In  Income  than  a  large 
percentage  of  our  elementary  school  teachers. 
Now  the  BW^eepers  that  1  represent  at  the 
bargaining  table  are  not  getting  too  much; 
the  teachers  are  getting  too  little. 
[Laughter.)  The  reason  we  treat  teachers 
as  second-class  econocnlc  citizens  is  that  we 
have  not  put  education  where  it  belongs  In 
our  system  of  values — and  that  Is  why 
teachers  are  treated  as  they  are. 

And  because  of  overcrowded  schools  and 
overworked,  underpaid  schoolteachers,  we  are 
denying  millions  of  our  young  people  the 
kind  of  educational  opportunities  which  are 
essential  If  we  are  to  facilitate  their  maxi- 
mum growth  and  development  so  that  they 
can  achieve  a  sense  of  personal  fulfillment, 
and  BO  that  they  can  be  equipped  to  make 
their  maximum  contribution  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  whole  society. 

As  I  see  it,  the  problem  in  America  is  that 
we  have  been  too  long  on  pious  pronounce- 
ments— we  say  our  children  are  "our  most 
valuable  national  asset" — but  far  too  short 
on  the  practical  performance  needed  to  give 
substance  to  the  principles  we  profess  to  be- 
lieve in.     This  is  why  we  get  in  trouble. 

The  dimensions  of  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion are  tremendous,  and  until  we  ftilly  com- 
prehend its  true  dimensions  and  are  prepared 
to  commit  resources  adequate  to  resolve  the 
problem,  we  will  make  no  real  substantial 
progress.  The  key  to  breaking  the  cycle  of 
human  poverty — ^where  poverty  breeds  more 
poverty,  where  each  generation  of  poverty 
breeds  the  next  generation  of  poverty — Is  a 
massive  educational  effort. 

If  we  are  going  to  deal  with  this  problem 
we  have,  to  raise  our  sights.  I  agree  wltii 
Secretary  Wlllard  Wlrtz  when  he  calls  upon 
this  country  to  make  edxicatlon  the  No.  1 
Industry;  but  to  make  It  the  No.  1  Industry 
we  will   need  to  raise  our  sights  and,  first 


of  all.  we  will  need  to  commit  ourselves  and 
then  commit  adequate  economic  resources  to 
that  task. 

I  ask  this  simple  question:  Why  Is  it  that 
we  plow  In  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  to 
expand  otir  productive  resources  to  meet  the 
threat  of  war  and  yet  are  unveiling  to  make 
a  comparable  Investment  In  expanding  our 
human  resources  through  adequate  educa- 
tion to  meet  the  chEUlenge  of  i>eace?  If  to- 
morrow m.omlng  we  were  suddenly  faced 
with  the  kind  of  challenge  we  faced  at  Pearl 
Harbor — although  we  know  that  nuclear 
wars  don't  give  us  a  comparable  p>erlod  for 
military  buildup — but  if  it  did,  there  would 
not  be  a  politician  in  this  city  who  would 
not  be  prepared  to  forget  about  the  budget 
and  appropM-late  billions  and  billions  and  bil- 
lions to  teach  and  equip  millions  of  young 
Americans  to  die  In  war. 

We  win  not  meet  the  challenge  on  the  edu- 
cational front  until  we  are  prepared  to  spend 
billions  and  billions  to  educate  our  young 
people  to  live  in  p)eace.  The  dimensions  of 
the  protolem,  I  believe,  require  that  kind  of 
an  approach. 

This  pyroblem  requires  an  offensive  against 
both  the  quantitative  and  the  qtialitative  as- 
pjectfi  of  our  educational  deficits.  We  need 
more  facilities  and  we  need  more  teachers, 
but  until  we  are  prepared  to  offer  omi  teach- 
ers saJaries  commensurate  with  their  training 
and  their  responsibilities  we  are  not  going  to 
attract  Into  the  teaching  profession  the  num- 
ber of  qualified  teachers  we  need. 

Now  when  we  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
disadvantaged,  the  children  in  the  slums  of 
the  big  cities  and  the  children  in  the  slums 
on  the  land,  we  deal  not  only  with  the  normal 
problems  of  education,  which  are  costly,  but 
we  deal  with  the  problems  that  reflect  the 
social  neglect  of  our  society  for  many  years. 

We  can  J>reak  this  cycle,  we  can  salvage 
these  children,  only  IX  we  really  commit  to 
this  program  the  kind  of  resotirces  that  Ken 
Galbralth,  who  spoke  to  you  this  morning, 
h£is  proposed  in  these  hundred  projects  he 
recommended. 

We  have  to  give  the  slum  children  a  higher 
educational  ladder,  because  they  have  a  long 
way  to  come.  We  have  to  make  a  special 
effort  to  deal  with  their  problems,  to  give 
them  first  of  all  a  sense  of  belonging,  a  sense 
of  worth,  because  without  that  sense  of 
worth  and  belonging  we  will  not  get  the  kind 
of  motivation  we  want. 

TTie  President's  report  on  manpower  re- 
sources, pointed  out  that  more  than  50  p>er- 
cent  of  oiu-  young  Americans  at  the  age  of 
18  are  being  rejected  by  draft  bocu^ls  because 
they  do  not  meet  the  minimum  standards  of 
the  armed  services;  and  when  we  look  at  the 
difference  between  what  the  best  States  In 
the  North  were  able  to  do,  as  ocxn pared  to 
the  worst  State  in  the  South,  we  get  eoma 
appreciation  of  the  disadvantages  accruing 
to  young  p>eople  growing  up  in  areas  of  Amer- 
ica where  they  are  the  victims  of  educa- 
tional Inequalities. 

While  some  of  these  young  Americans  were 
rejected  because  of  pAiyslcal  disabilities,  the 
great  bulk  were  rejected  becatue  they  lacked 
adequate  educational  backgrovmd.  In  the 
North,  only  3  i>ercent  of  the  young  people  in 
the  best  State  were  rejected  because  of  lack 
of  educational  background.  In  the  South,  In 
one  State,  67  percent  were  rejected. 

Now,  the  discrepancy  does  not  lie  in  the 
difference  In  human  potential.  It  lies  al- 
most exclusively  in  the  fact  that  one  group 
of  children  had  access  to  more  nearly  ade- 
quate educational  opportunities  and  the 
other  group  were  denied  that  kind  of  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

Therefore,  we  have  to  make  a  tremendous 
effort  to  overcome  these  great  educational 
inequalities  in  our  aoclety.  The  only  way  we 
can  do  that,'  I  believe.  Is  by  a  massive  at- 
tack against  the  deficits  of  education.  If  we 
win  do  this,  in  the  dimensions  of  the  need. 
It  will  not  only  make  a  great  contribution  In 
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terms  of  facilitating  the  growth  of  our  young 
people  but  It  will  make  a  tremendous  con- 
tribution to  the  task  of  dealing  with  the 
basic  unreeolved  problem  In  our  free  so- 
ciety. And  that  problem  U:  how  do  we 
achieve  and  maintain  full  employment  and 
full  production? 

In  1946  we  adopted  the  Pull  Employment 
Act,  which  commlte  thla  Nation  to  achieve 
and  maintain  maximum  employment,  maxi- 
mum production  and  maximum  purchasing 
power.  Some  of  us  In  the  labor  movement 
have  been  eugrgeetln^  that  that  bill  Is  as  good 
as  new.  because  It  has  never  l)een  used.  We 
have  to  get  It  out  of  the  conRresslonal  moth- 
balls and  we  have  to  effectively  implement 
Its  purposes.  We  will  not  solve  the  problems 
of  poverty,  education,  civil  rights  and  the 
other  serious  deficits  In  the  quality  of  our 
society  In  a  vacuum.  They  are  all  related 
one  to  the  other  and  we  must  take  theni  on 
together. 

What  good  Is  It  to  give  a  young  Negro  an 
education,  and  give  him  new  skills,  unless 
there  Is  a  Job  waiting  that  he  can  use  those 
skills  in?  What  good  is  It  to  give  a  Negro, 
now.  the  right  to  eat  In  a  restaurant  and 
have  him  stand  outside  and  wish  that  he 
had  the  money  to  make  It  possible?  We  have 
to  work  to  solve  all  these  problems  together 
because  they  are  Inseparably  woven  together. 

I  would  hope  that  the  great  national  coali- 
tion of  conscience,  of  the  church  groups,  and 
the  civil  rights  groups,  and  the  labor  move- 
ments and  civic  organizations  who  are  work- 
ing together  on  the  civil  rights  front,  can 
forge  a  national  citizens'  crusade  against 
pxjverty  and  work  on  the  poverty  front,  work 
on  the  education  front,  so  that  we  can  make 
meaningful  progress   In  this  direction. 

We  have  all  the  resources  to  do  this  Job. 
There  Is  much  learned  discussion  about  Ju- 
venile delinquency.  I  as  one  American,  be- 
lieve we  have  a  more  serious  problem  thaji 
Juvenile  delinquency,  and  that  problem  Is 
adult  delinquency,  because  we  adults  are  not 
using  the  resources  at  hand  to  build  a  society 
that  has  no  room  for  Juvenile  delinquency. 

CKir  children  are  not  falling  us.  We  are 
falling  our  children.  We,  the  adults,  have 
the  resources;  we  have  the  know-how  to 
solve  these  problems,  but  we  have  not  dem- 
onstrated the  good  Judgment  and  the  moral 
courage  to  commit  ovirselves  and  our  re- 
sources In  the  measure  necessary  to  bring 
about  a  solution.  Simply  look  at  the  tragic 
economic  fact  that,  in  the  last  10  years,  we 
have  wasted  25'4  million  man-hours  of  po- 
tential economic  production  because  of 
chronic  and  continuing  unemployment. 

I  have  been  pointing  out  that  an  hour  of 
hiiman  labor  Is  the  most  perishable  economic 
value  In  the  world.  You  can  make  a  ton 
of  steel  and,  If  you  don't  need  It  Immediately 
you  can  put  It  In  storsige  and  consume  It  at 
a  later  date.  You  can  raise  a  bushel  of  corn 
and.  If  you  don't  need  It  when  you  have  pro- 
duced It.  you  can  save  It  for  the  future — but 
you  can't  store  an  hour  of  human  labor.  If 
you  don't  use  It  when  It's  available  It  repre- 
sents a  total.  Irretrievable  economic  loss,  and 
we  have  thrown  away  25 '2  million  man-houra 
of  potential  economic  production. 

If  we  had  vised  that  manpower,  If  we  had 
xised  our  capacity  to  its  maximum.  If  we  had 
achieved  adequate  economic  growth  during 
the  past  10  years,  we  cotild  have  produced 
"$700  billion  more  In  our  gross  national 
product.  And  if  we  had  used  only  25  p)er- 
cent  of  that  unrealized  economic  jjotentlal 
for  educational  purposes  we  could  then  have 
had  resources  adequate  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  problem.  We  could  have  made  mean- 
ingful   progress. 

But  we  have  been  piddling  on  the  outer 
fringes  of  the  basic  educational  problem  and 
we  have  been  xinwUllng  to  commit  to  thla 
Job  the  kind  of  resources  we  need.  There- 
fore, otir  first  decision  has  to  be  to  put  Amer- 
ica back  to  work,  to  achieve  and  realize  the 
full  and  marl  mum  economic  potential  that 


full  employment  and  full  production  In  our 
20th  centtiry  technology  will  make  pos- 
sible; and  then  we  must  allocate  those  re- 
■ouroes  on  the  basis  of  priorities  In  which 
wiping  out  the  educational  deflclU  and 
eliminating  poverty  must  be  high  on  our 
list. 

I  believe  we  need  to  extend  compulsory 
education  to  18  years.  I  believe  we  need  to 
provide  free  public  educational  opportuni- 
ties that  will  remove  all  of  the  economic 
roadblocks  to  every  young  American  for  2 
years  beyond  high  school;  for  those  who  can 
go  to  college,  we  must  provide  college  and 
university  opportunities;  and  for  those  who 
may  not  want  to  go  to  college  or  do  not 
have  the  qualifications,  we  have  to  develop 
vocational  and  technical  schools  to  give  them 
the  new  skills.  We  have  to  bring  our  voca- 
tional school  system  up  to  date. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  a  majority 
of  the  students  enrolled  In  vocational  train- 
ing courses  are  Involved  In  home  economics 
and.  by  and  large,  many  of  the  skills  we 
are  teaching  are  the  now  obsolete  skills  of 
yesterday. 

Therefore,  we  have  to  broaden  the  voca- 
tional training  program  and  we  have  to  up- 
date it.  But  nothing  could  be  more  tragic 
In  oiu-  free  society  than  for  us  to  believe 
that  the  purpose  of  education  Is  to  grind 
out  engineers  and  technicians.  We  obviously 
need  an  Increasing  number  of  people  who 
have  these  special  skills  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  the  20th  century  technology,  but  the 
purpose  of  education  In  a  free  society  Is  more 
than  Just  grinding  out  technicians. 

The  purpose  of  education.  I  believe.  Is  to 
facilitate  the  maximum  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  each  human  person  so  that,  as  a 
person,  he  can  achieve  a  sense  of  human  ful- 
fillment, but  in  the  process  he  can  also 
acquire  the  skills  and  competence  needed  to 
do  the  work  of  our  society.  However,  at  the 
point  where  we  think  that  the  purpose  of 
education  is  Just  to  compete  with  the  Rus- 
sians In  the  physical  sciences  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  neglect  the  human  and  social  scien- 
ces, where  the  real  purpose  of  education 
must  pay  off.  we  are  In  deep  trouble.  Be- 
cause the  purpose,  I  believe,  is  not  only  to 
achieve  competence  that  will  give  us  greater 
and  greater  scientific  and  technical  and  pro- 
duction know-how,  but  also  to  develop  a  so- 
ciety In  which  we  can  find  comparable  social 
and  moral  and  human  know-why. 

Education  Is  the  key  to  both  the  progress 
we  must  make  In  the  physical  sciences  and 
the  progress  we  must  make  in  the  human 
and  social  sciences,  and  to  do  this  nothing 
less  than  a  total  war  against  poverty  and  a 
total  war  against  our  educational  deficits 
will  give  us  the  answer. 

Now,  when  we  talk  about  doing  this  kind 
of  a  Job,  by  raising  our  sights,  by  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  there  are  always  the  people 
who  say,  "Yes.  but  who  is  going  to  pay  for 
It?"  Well,  there  are  no  economic  Santa 
Clauses  In  the  world.  The  only  way  we  can 
create  wealth  Is  by  the  application  of  human 
effort  and  human  skill  to  the  t<x)ls  of  pro- 
duction as  we  use  them  upon  the  economic 
resources  at  hand.  We  will  need  to  create 
the  wealth  to  make  these  things  possible. 

We  need  to  accept  what  Thomas  Paine 
meant  when  he  wrote.  "Those  who  expect  to 
reap  the  blessings  of  freedom  niu-st  undergo 
the  fatigue  of  supporting  It"  And  If  we  are 
to  reap  the  blessings  of  education  then  we 
have  to  be  prepared  to  undertake  the  fatigue 
of  supporting  It. 

Each  State,  each  community.  I  believe, 
must  make  Its  maximum  contribution.  How- 
ever, the  dimensions  of  this  problem  are  so 
great  that  they  are  t>eyond  the  resources  of 
the  State  and  the  local  community.  Only 
massive  Federal  aid  can  give  us  the  resources 
and  make  us  equal  to  the  dimensions  of  this 
challenge. 

We  need  to  find  a  way  to  end  the  sterile 
debute  about  Federal  aid  and  Federal  con- 


trol. We  can  have  Federal  aid  without  F«Ai 
eral  control.  I  gave  the  commencement  i^ 
dress  at  Michigan  State  University  in  Mari| 
of  this  year.  That  university  is  109  ytam 
old.  It  came  into  being  because  of  the  Mor- 
rill Act,  passed  way  back  In  the  18th  century. 
Anyone  who  knows  that  university  knoit 
that  althoiigh  they  have  had  Federal  aid  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  they  have  not 
yielded  control  to  an  all-powerful  Washlnf. 
ton  bureaucracy. 

You  can  have  Federal  aid  without  Fedenl 
control  and  those  who  think  not  have  ae 
faith  In  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  AmerlcM 
democracy  at  the  local  and  State  level.  I 
would  suggest  that  those  who  shout  agaloat 
Federal  aid  ought  to  stop  their  propagindU- 
Ing  long  enough  to  look  at  the  economic  facta 
of  life. 

If  you  see  what  happened  In  the  period  of 
1949  to  I960,  you  will  find  that  the  national 
debt  went  up  20  percent  but  the  debt  of  local 
and  State  communities,  because  they  han 
been  forced  to  carry  the  heavy  btirdens,  han 
gone  up  450  percent.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  national  debt  has  been  coming  down, 
relative  to  gross  national  product.  That  It 
the  only  rational  way  to  measure  the  size  of 
the  national  debt.  It  Is  not  something  ins 
vacuum.  We  have  to  measure  the  national 
debt  relative  to  the  gross  national  product, 
the  Nation's  Income.  Measured  against  1948. 
the  Federal  debt  came  down  by  half  by  196S. 

In  1948  It  took  271  days  of  economic  effort 
In  producing  goods  and  services  to  create  u 
much  wealth  as  the  size  of  the  national  debt 
In  1963  we  created  as  much  wealth  In  tema 
of  g(X)ds  and  services  In  136  days,  so  that 
relatively,  the  national  debt  Is  coming  down. 

The  real  opposition  to  Federal  aid  Is  not 
the  fear  of  Federal  control,  because  In  many, 
many  situations  the  same  Irrational  and  Ir- 
responsible voices  that  are  raised  against 
Federal  aid  do  the  same  dirty  work  In  the 
State  capitals  and  In  the  local  communltlei 
whenever  a  bond  Issue  Is  proposed  to  suppwrt 
public  education.  Why?  Well.  I  heard  t 
fellow  say,  "The  reason  education  Is  a  very 
controversial  question  Is  because  It's  an  are« 
In  which  people's  pocketbooks  and  their 
children  come  in  conflict,"  and  this  Is  why 
these  people  oppose  education — they  are  un- 
willing to  pay  the  price  necessary  to  really 
deal  with  this  problem,  whether  It  be  In 
terms  of  local  taxes.  State  taxes,  or  Federal 
taxes. 

.  Here  Is  the  kind  of  attitude  they  have. 
Let  me  read  this  very  short  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  It  is  entitled.  "Let's 
Throw  the  Slobs  out  of  School."  It  says, 
"The  Ignoramuses  have  had  their  chance. 
It's  time  to  make  them  re.sponslble  for  their 
actions.  Sweep  through  the  schoolhouset 
with  a  fiery  broom.  Remove  the  deadwood, 
the  troublemakers,  the  no-goods,  the  thugs. 
The  teachers  can  tell  on  the  first  day  which 
student  Is  dissatisfied,  the  misfits,  the  Illit- 
erates, the  tuideservinp.  Throw  them  out 
We  have  become  the  victims  of  a  great  fraud, 
a  deceit  upon  a  generation  of  psychiatrists, 
guidance  counselors,  none  of  whom  spend 
any  more  time  in  the  classroom  dealing  with 
these  aj>es  than  they  have  to." 

Now  this  is  what  Is  wrorig  with  America. 
There  are  these  fjeople  who  believe  that  the 
jiroblem  of  the  dropouts  Ls  that  they  dont 
care.  They  believe  that  the  problem  of  a 
child  In  a  third  grade  slum  school  Is  that 
child's  own  personal  responsibility.  Well, 
this  attitude  is  merely  a  way  to  escape  the 
broader  responsibilities  of   citizenship. 

We  need  to  recognize  that  that  kind  of 
mentality,  that  kind  of  complacency  and  in- 
difference, that  kind  of  social  and  moral 
Irresponsibility,  is  the  biggest  roadblock 
standing  In  the  way  of  adequate  education, 
because  It  Is  that  kind  of  mentality  that  Im- 
mobilizes the  national  will  and  prevents  ui 
from  moving  forward. 

Thomas  Jefferson  had  a  .dream.  He  said, 
"We  must  dream  of  the  aristocracy  of 
achievement  arising  out  of  the  democracy  of 


oDDortunlty."  BducaUon  Is  tbe  key  to  « 
democracy  of  opportunity.  Bdueatlon  to  tbat 
ojaglc  key  that  unlocks  the  human  poten- 
tial There  Is,  deep  within  every  human  be- 
ing a  great  tMptntitj  tot  growth  and 
devetopment.  And  whether  that  finds  «- 
preeslon,  so  that  human  beings  can  live  a 
more  meaningful,  purposeful  life  depetulfl 
upon  whether  society  provides  the  child  with 
the  opportunitlee  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment, or  whether  society  denies  him  that 
opportunity. 

When  we  talk  about  freedom  prevailing 
over  the  forces  of  tyranny,  we  need  to  un- 
derstand that  we  are  being  Judged  by  the 
people  of  the  world.  I  believe  the  one  thing 
by  which  we  can  Judge  the  quality  of  a  so- 
ciety Is:  what  does  that  society  do  for  Its 
young  i>eople?  What  kind  of  a  start  does  U 
give  them.  In  terms  of  education? 

This  is  an  area  of  great  and  tragic  neglect 
in  our  country.  We  need  to  arouse  ourselves. 
We  need  to  make  more  people  angry  about 
these  problems  when  they  go  to  bed  at  night. 
Not  the  people  who  have  the  problems — 
they  are  already  angry,  but  they  have  no 
leverages  of  power. 

ThoM  of  us  who  are  affluent,  those  of  us 
who  can  escape  these  problems  of  poverty  and 
lack  of  education,  must  get  more  of  our  kind 
of  people  to  go  to  bed  angry  at  night.  If  we 
can,  then  maybe  we  can  arouse  the  conscience 
of  America,  maybe  we  can  make  our  children 
more  important  than  our  pocketbooks  In  our 
system  of  values  and  maybe  we  can  get  on 
with  this  Job. 

This  is  a  troubled  period  In  the  history 
of  the  human  family.  Woodrow  Wilson 
wrote,  back  in  1910,  "We  live  In  an  age  dis- 
turbed, confused,  afraid  of  Its  cwn  force. 
It  Is  otir  duty  to  find  ourselves." 

I  believe  it  Is  the  duty  of  every  American 
in  1964,  In  these  crucial  and  critical  years, 
to  help  America  find  Itself;  to  help  America 
achieve  a  greater  sense  of  urgency,  to  brush 
aside  the  complacency  and  the  Indifference 
that  prevails  In  too  many  places  In  America, 
and  get  America  to  understand  that  there  Is 
much  unfinished  work  In  making  real  the 
dream  of  that  better  society  that  we  talk  so 
much  about. 

I  believe  we  must  make  education  the 
number  one  top  priority  Item.  I  want  to 
salute  what  the  National  Committee  for  Sup- 
port of  the  Public  Schools  Is  doing — and  my 
good  friends  Agnes  Meyer,  General  Bradley 
and  the  other  people.  Carry  on,  because  we 
somehow  have  to  penetrate  the  conscience 
of  America  so  that  more  and  more  people  will 
be  prepared  to  make  education  the  number 
one  Industry  of  this  country.     [Applause  1 


Nrw  Trends  in  Planning  E^jucation 

(By  Ole  Sand.  Director.  NEA  Center  for  the 

Study  of  Instruction ) 

If  you'll  bear  with  me.  I'll  try  to  give  you 
my  three -semester  course  In  the  next  20 
minutes.  I'm  delighted  to  know  that  you  all 
have  the  seven-volume  report  of  the  NEA 
project  on  Instruction — the  four  major  docu- 
ments and  the  three  others — at  your  bedside 
table.     [Laughter.] 

As  I've  sat  through  this  very  exciting  day. 
I  am  reminded  that  this  great  citizens  com- 
mittee does  not  fall  Into  the  situational  de- 
feat we  occasionally  used  to  fall  lnt<r^n  our 
faculty  meetings.  I  don't  know  If  any  of 
you  have  ever  attended  faculty  meetings  like 
this  one.  but  one  of  my  colleagues  had  had  a 
rather  serious  coronary  and  we  urged  him 
not  to  come  to  faculty  meetings.  He  said. 
"No.  I  want  to  come  to  the  faculty  meet- 
ings because,  if  I  should  have  the  fatal  at- 
tack. I  would  like  to  t>e  there  •  •  •  because 
the  transition  from  life  to  death  would  be 
scarcely  perceptible."  [Laughter.]  Well,  we 
haven't  had  that  problem  at  this  meeting, 
and  I'm  B\ire  we  wont. 

We    educators,    especially,    must    act    and 


enoourac*  our  •tudenta  to  act  aa  It  the  tri- 
umph at  re— OP  la  aMured.  'We  can  begin 
l}y  applying  tlila  to  cm  own  wof^,  by  bring- 
ing aome  order  and  reason  to  tbe  "chaos"  in 
our  own  field.  One  way  to  begin  Is  to  ask 
the  right  questions  oC  ouraelves — and  that 
Is  what  we.  WOTklng  with  the  Project  on  In- 
struction, have  attempted  to  do. 

Our  project's  national  committee  began  by 
po£ing  12  central  questions  in  some  cA 
the  crucial  decision  areas  affecting  and  af- 
fected by  education.  These  questions  dealt 
primarily  with  two  central  problems — decid- 
ing what  to  teach;  and  planning  and  organiz- 
ing for  teaching. 

These  Issues  and  recommendations,  and 
the  reasoning  behind  them,  are  discussed  in 
detail  in  the  four-volume  project  report.  I 
propose  to  touch  on  only  four  or  five  of  them 
here  today — the  Issues  concerning  decision- 
making, research  and  innovation,  education- 
al priorities,  selecting  content,  organizing 
the  school  and  classroom,  and  a  balanced 
program — and  will  refer  you  to  the  published 
report  for  the  others. 

Our  first  question  dealt  with  decision  mak- 
ing: who  should  make  what  decisions  about 
education?  Our  COTnmlttee  made  six  rec- 
ommendations about  these  decisions  but,  al- 
most more  Important,  It  analj-zed  the  deci- 
sions and  classified  them  In  three  catego- 
ries— the  instructional  decisions,  the  Instl- 
tutloruj.1  decisions,  and  the  societal  decisions. 
The  first  of  our  recommendations  having 
to  do  with  decision  making  deals  with  the 
role  of  the  local  school  board— the  legal  in- 
strument through  which  the  State  fulfills  Its 
responsibility  for  education. 

The  distinction  between  lay  control  of 
school  policies,  determined  by  the  board  of 
education,  and  Implementation  of  these  poli- 
cies by  the  professional  staff,  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  local  superintendent,  should  be 
delineated,  understood,  and  respected.  (Re- 
cently, in  the  city  of  Chicago,  there  has  been 
quite  a  controversy  because  of  the  failure  to 
distinguish  between  the  role  of  the  board  and 
that  of  the  professional  staff  1 

The  committee  recommended,  second,  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  provide  the 
types  of  assistance  needed  to  Improve  local 
and  State  systems  of  education.  I  shall  only 
comment,  here,  that  the  committee  did  not 
feel  that  the  Federal  Government  was  a  "for- 
eign p>ower"  of  some  sort,  but  rather  that  It 
belonged  to  the  people — and  In  the  national 
Interest — has  an  Important  role  to  play  In 
providing  general  financial  assistance  for  the 
Improvement  of  public  education  and. 
through  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  in  dis- 
seminating Information  about  educational 
problems  and  promising  practices. 

A  third  recommendation  dealt  with  the 
role  of  local  school  faculties.  We  believe 
that  Instructional  decisions  must  be  made  by 
the  teacher.  In  one  great  university  In  the 
West  where  I  talked  recently.  I  found  mem- 
bers of  the  academic  senate  who  would  have 
been  quite  upset  if  their  own  academic  free- 
dom had  been  tampered  with,  but  were  quite 
willing  to  take  It  away  from  their  colleagues 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 

A  fourth  recommendation  dealt  with  the 
role  of  the  State  educational  authorities. 
We  were  convinced  that  there  is  a  great  need 
to  strengthen  both  the  State  departments  of 
education  and  the  professional  associations. 
The  State  legislature — and  this  was  otir 
fifth  recommendation  dealing  with  decision- 
making— should  set  forth  general  goals  for 
the  schools,  provide  adequate  financial  sup- 
port and  delegate  broad  powers  of  implemen- 
tation to  the  State  and  local  educational  au- 
thorities. It  should  not.  however,  prescribe 
curriculum  content  or  legislate  specific 
courses. 

One  of  the  more  potent  forces  for  accom- 
plishing the  ends  which  Professor  Galbraith, 
Dr.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Reuther  have  so  elo- 
quently espoused  here  today  would   be   the 


strengthening  of  what  I  would  call  the  liai- 
son organizations  In  American  education, 
those  in  the  mainstream,  of  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  college  education — organizations 
like  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
UJ3.  Office  of  Education,  the  NCSPS.  the  NEA, 
and  the  FtM-d  Potindation. 

I  might  add  that  right  here  in  the  city  of 
Washington  there  exists  a  tremendously  rich 
laboratory  for  future  education  leaders.  My 
own  organization  is  hopeful  that,  in  the  not 
too  distant  future,  it  will  be  possible  to  have 
30  or  50  bright  young  education  leaders  from 
each  State  come  to  Washington  and  use  the 
Nation  as  their  campus;  because  they  would 
bring  a  breath  of  fresh  air  to  the  bureaucra- 
cies and  because  they  would  gain  a  better 
knowledge  of  themselves.  And  I  would  hope 
that  the  NCSPS,  among  other  groups,  wotUd 
have  such  a  bright  young  educator  associ- 
ated wltht  them,  using  their  organization  as 
a  training  laboratory. 

Turning  to  research.  Innovation,  and  ex- 
perimentation, let  me  point  out  first  that, 
while  industry  spends  8  to  10  percent  of  its 
budget  on  research,  education  ^>ends  only 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  on  It.  Our  committee 
recommended  that  not  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  educational  budget  should  be  devoted  to 
research,  and  that  this  should  start  right 
away. 

One  of  the  essential  elements  In  all  this  is 
the  time  needed  by  teachers  for  planning  as 
distinct  from  teaching.  When  people  advo- 
cate that  the  important  thing  is  for  the 
teacher  to  be  with  the  jroungsters  all  the 
time,  It  Is  as  if  General  Motors  toe*  all  of 
its  research  people  and  put  them  on  the  as- 
sembly line.  The  NCSPS  should  strongly 
support  an  instructional  ratio  for  elementary 
schoolteachers  comparable  to  that  of  their 
colleagues  In  higher  education — 12  to  15 
hoiu-s  a  week  with  the  children,  30  to  40  hours 
a  week  for  research,  planning,  and  evaluation 
and  for  taking  care  of  one's  liberal  education, 
which  frees  one  of  Ignorance,  prejudice  and 
academic  provlnclallsm^. 

Education  could  learn  something  from 
medicine  in  this  respect.  Just  as  the  doctor 
"practices  "  medicine,  the  teacher  should 
"practice"  teaching.  Prom  the  Newton, 
Mass  ,  schools — where  elementary  schoolchil- 
dren went  home  at  noon  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays — we  got  the  idea  that  perhaps 
our  teachers  should  have  "Thursdays  for 
thinking" 

Another  recommendation  In  this  general 
research  and  experimentation  sirea  is  that 
adequately  staffed  and  supported  regional 
curriculum  and  instruction  centers  should 
be  encouraged.  The  committee  proposed  that 
there  be  established,  very  soon,  at  least  four 
regional  curriculum  and  instructional  cen- 
ters. In  major  universities  around  the  coiui- 
try,  working  In  cooperation  with  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  NCSPS.  Personally.  I 
would  like  to  see  one  in  every  State,  with  at 
least  30  cooperating  schools. 

Furthermore,  It  is  time  for  another  study 
like  the  8-year  study  of  30  schools  conducted 
a  generation  or  so  ago.  This  time,  perhaps  50 
(or  maybe  even  1,500)  experimental  schools 
could  take  part,  many  of  them  attacking  pov- 
erty problems  in  the  big  cities,  while  others 
focused  on  the  cultural  poverty  In  the  rural 
areas. 

The  third  question  asked  by  the  commit- 
tee (and  this  is  my  favorite  onei  concerned 
the  establishment  of  priorities  for  the  school 
This,  of  course,  is  the  prime  question  for  a 
citizens  committee  to  address  itself  to.  'What 
are  the  distinctive  responsibilities  of  the 
school,  in  contrast  to  those  that  are  distinc- 
tive to  the  family,  the  church.  Industry,  and 
various  youth -serving  agencies?  Secondly, 
what  responsibilities  should  the  school  share 
with  other  Institutions  and  with  other  youth- 
serving  agencies?  What,  then,  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  school  ixxigram,  and  what 
should  be  excluded  from  it? 
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Certainly,  wb»t  ha*  been  aald  this  morn- 
ing about  tbe  acbool  being  "the  community 
center"  U  terrtbly  Important.  The  one-room 
school  In  which  I  first  Uught  had  been  lued. 
In  thoM  depreeslon  days  (though  perhaps 
they  did  not  know  why  they  were  doing  It) . 
aa  a  sort  of  community  center.  Maybe  one 
should  bring  b«M:k  some  of  the  good  educa- 
tional values  of  such  schools,  where  the  14- 
year-olds  worked  with  the  6-year-olds,  and 
soon. 

In  the  matter  of  priorities,  one  has  to  de- 
cide what  knowledge,  what  values,  what  skills 
our  children  and  youth  need  to  learn-    Next, 
one  must  decide  which  of  these  the  school 
can  best  contribute  to  and  which  can  best 
be  done  outside  of  school;  and.  finally,  which 
of  the  learnings  requires  Joint  responsibility. 
In  brief,  the  committee  felt  that  reading 
was  more  important  than  cheer-leading — a 
startling  point  of  view  to  all  of  you.  I'm  s\ire. 
You  may  recall  that  Mr.  Hutchlns.  when  chal- 
lenged with  having  ended  football  at  Chi- 
cago, admitted  that  this  was  one  of  his  minor 
accomplishments  and  said  to  the  committee 
before  whom  he  was  testifying.  "Tou've  con- 
vinced me.     If  I  go  back  Into  higher  edu- 
cation 111  support   Intercollegiate   athletics, 
but  we  wont  have  football;  we'll  have  racing 
stables.    That  way  the  Jockeys  can  wear  the 
school  colors  and  the  horses  won't  have  to 
pass  entrance  examinations."     [Laughter.) 
1      Sertously — any  decision  on  priorities  must 
be  made  on  a  formula.  In  which  the  priority 
rating  equals  data,  plus  values,  plus  reality. 
The  data  come  always  from  three  sources: 
from  the  learner,  from  society,  and  from  the 
field   of  study   Itself.     The   values   have   al- 
ready been  well  stated  by  other  speakers,  but 
for  every  goal  that  a   Board   of    Education, 
with  community  support,  adopts,  one  must 
have  support  In  the  form  of  data,  from  the 
sources   stated.     One   must   also   be   able   to 
support  the  priority  by  the  values  and.  ob- 
viously. It  must  be  In  terms  of  the  reality 
situation  In  the  school.     If  the  teaching  of 
languages  In.  say.  the  fourth  grade  Is  sup- 
ported  by   legislation   but   teachers   are   not 
available  to  teach   It.  we're  In  trouble. 
»     Now  these  first  three  questions  have  been 
concerned    with    decisionmaking,    research, 
and  priorities.  The  fourth  Is  concerned  with 
content.    In  the  physical  sciences,  taking  the 
birth  of  Christ  as  the  beginning  of  a  time 
line,    the    first   doubling    of    knowledge    oc- 
curred In  1750.  the  second  In  1900.  the  third 
in  1950.  and  the  fourth  only  10  years  later. 
In  1950.     This  Is  not  as  true  In  the  human- 
ities and  social  sciences,  of  course. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  school  pro- 
gram? Well.  In  my  one-room  school.  I  was 
always  worried  about  covering  content  until 
I  realized  that  I  might  be  so  busy  covering 
content  that  I  was  not  uncovering  leaxnlng. 
It  Is  now  Impossible  to  cover  the  content 
available;  one  has  to  select,  and  this  Involves 
delimiting  the  subject  matter  and  control- 
ling the  methods  of  Inquiry,  the  ways  of 
knowing. 
►  The  problems  of  what  to  learn  and  how  to 
learn  It  require  a  different  approach  today. 
We  need  to  find  ways  to  move  from  memorl- 
Eatlon  of  facts  to  discovery  of  facts;  ways 
to  help  young  students  think  as  physicists 
think,  as  historians  think,  as  artists  think. 
One  scholar  puts  It  this  way:  the  problem 
Is  one  of  moving  from  a  rhetoric  of  conclu- 
sions to  an  experience  In  Inquiry. 

Our  recommendations  on  content  said, 
among  other  things,  that  the  objectives  of 
the  schools,  with  a  clear  statement  of  prior- 
ities, should  give  direction  to  all  curriculum 
planning,  whether  adding  or  eliminating 
content,  or  changing  the  emphases  on  vari- 
ous topics  and  fields  of  study.  We  suggested, 
too,  that  each  curriculum  area  should  be  un- 
der contlnous  study  and  evaluation  and 
should  be  reviewed  periodically:  and  that. 
In  selecting  content,  school  staffs  should 
study  the  results  and  recommendations  of 
curriculum  projects  sponsored  by  nationally 


oriented    groups    with   •   view   to   applying 
promising  findings. 

Tlie  next  Issue  deals  with  ortwolslnc  ths 
school  and  the  classroocnm.  Ths  bewUlns  Is- 
sues relate  mors  to  such  questions  as:  What 
about  the  ncKigraded  schoolT  What  about 
team  teaching?  What  about  Instructional 
technology? 

How  should  the  school  and  the  classroom 
be  organized  to  make  the  most  effective  use 
of  the  time  and  talents  of  students  and 
teachers.  Here  Is  where  one's  data  sources 
really  come  out.  You  look  at  the  learner 
and  Immediately  recognize  one  key  thing; 
that  human  variability  demands  alternatives. 
The  research  has  proved  that  in  a  given 
class  of  30  fourth  graders  there  are  usually 
only  about  4  really  at  that  level.  You 
have  everything  from  prenatal  to  Ph.  D. 
(Laughter.) 

You  recognize  that  the  achievement  spread 
Is  always  the  same  aa  the  year.  If  you  say, 
"I  teach  third  grade"  the  spread  Is  3  years. 
If  you  teach  seventh  grade  the  spread  Is  two- 
thirds  of  the  mean  age  of  the  group> — eight. 
Any  7th  grade  teacher  knows  she  has  third 
graders  and  she  has  llth  graders.  Human 
variability  demands  alternatives.  I  notice 
the  New  York  City  schools  are  now  recom- 
mending the  nongraded  approach  few  their 
primary  grades,  but  Dr.  Ooodlad.  who  wrote 
our  report.  "Planning  and  Organizing  for 
TeachlnK"  gave  them  some  very  good  advice 
thta  week  when  he  said.  "You  dont  Jimap  In- 
to nongradlng  until  you  do  a  little  studying." 
Our  conunlttee's  recommendation  was  (and 
this  Is  one  of  our  most  Important  reconunen- 
datlons.  Incidentally)  :  the  vertical  organiza- 
tion of  the  schools  should  provide  for  the 
contlnuou-s — these  are  key  words — the  con- 
tinuous unbroken,  upward  progression  of  all 
learners,  with  due  recognition  for  the  wide 
variability  among  them  In  every  aspect  of 
their  development.  The  school  organization 
should,  therefore,  provide  for  differentiated 
rates  and  means  of  progression  toward 
achievement  of  educational  goals.  Nongrad- 
lng and  multlgradlng  are.  clearly,  promising 
alternatives  to  the  traditional  graded  scho<3l 
and  should   receive  careful  consideration. 

I  predict  that  when  this  national  conunlt- 
tee  meets  10  years  from  now  the  graded 
school  win  be  an  Interesting  historical  phe- 
nomenon. I  also  predict  that  colleges  of 
education,  aa  we  have  known  them  (and  I'm 
very  much  In  favor  of  colleges  of  education ) 
will  be  Interesting  historical  phenomena. 

How  do  we  feel  about  team  teaching? 
Well,  this  Is  one  of  the  things  that  really 
gets  people  excited.  Some  people  endorse 
the  self -con  laminated — the  self-contained — 
classroon\  as  Lf  it's  motherhood.  (Laugh- 
ter ]  Others  say  team  teaching  Is  noliilng 
more  than  two  or  more  teachers  horsing 
around  In  the  same  classroom. 

Our  committee  says:  "The  horizontal  or- 
ganization of  the  school  should  permit  flexi- 
bility In  assigning  pupils  to  Instructional 
groups  that  may  range  In  size  from  I  pupil 
to  as  many  as  100  or  more.  Well-planned 
cooperative  efforts  among  teachers — efforts 
such  as  team  teaching — should  be  en- 
couraged   and    tested." 

My  last  point  deals  with  a  balanced  pro- 
gram. With  all  the  emphasis  on  mathe- 
matics and  science,  and  on  the  technology 
which  we  need  for  survival,  the  question  logi- 
cally arises:  why  survive  If  you  cannot  lead 
a  life  of  taste  and  grace?  And  certainly 
we've  heard  our  speakers  today  testify  elo- 
quently about  the  great  Importance  of  the 
humanities;  I  think  we  probably  need  a  na- 
tional humanities  foundation. 

I  think  one  of  the  greatest  comments  the 
late  President  Kennedy  made  was  spoken  at 
Amherst  last  Octot>er  In  honor  of  Robert 
Frost:  "I  look  forward  to  an  America  which 
win  not  be  afraid  of  grace  and  beauty,  which 
will  reward  achievement  in  the  arts  as  we 
reward    achievement    In    business    or    state- 


craft,  which    will   steadily   enlarge   cultuni 
opportunities  for  all  of  our  cltlsens." 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  talk  about  educa- 
tional space,  Tou  all  reaUze  that  "the  egg 
crates  are  breaking  up"  as  Harold  Gores,  of 
the  Educational  Facilities  Laboratories,  says; 
that  we  don't  want  these  buildings  that  look 
like  boxes;  we  want  flexibility  and  amenity. 
Let  me  quote  from  him  as  I  close:  "I  think 
the  directions  In  which  we  are  going  are 
from  the  group  to  the  Individual."  There 
Is  maybe  one  other  key  phrase  that  I  would 
like  to  have  you  remember.  "In  Individually 
planned  programs  for  learners,  we  are  mov- 
ing from  memory  to  Inquiry;  moving  from  a 
spiritless  climate  to  a  zest  for  learning." 

Do  any  of  you  remember  the  days  when 
the  principal's  Job  was  to  keep  the  school 
quiet,  sort  of  funereal?  I'm  sure  when  I  go 
Into  a  school  that  xinless  I  hear  one  good 
belly  laugh  coming  from  some  room  at  least 
once  every  half  hour  It's  a  poor  school;  Just 
as  I  am  sure  that  If  I  dont  And  "Horton 
Hatches  the  Egg"  and  "Charlotte's  Web,"  It's 
a  poor  school. 

I  havent  time  to  talk  about  school  li- 
braries as  I  should,  but  It  really  frightens 
me  when  I  see  some  elementary  schools  with- 
out excellent  libraries.  The  libraries  should 
be  larger  than  the  gymnasium,  and  they 
should  be  well  staffed — and  you  should  really 
be  cross  If  you  dont  have  excellent  school 
libraries. 

We  are  moving  from  the  graded  school  to 
the  nongraded  school,  from  scheduled  classes 
to  appointments  and  Independent  learning. 
I  understand  that  In  most  of  your  high 
schools  now  you've  gotten  rid  of  these  sched- 
ules where  groups  exchange  boxes. 

We  are  moving  from  the  school  building 
use  geared  to  an  agrarian  society — a  9- 
month-year  limited  to  children — to  a  school 
building  use  reflecting  urban  society — a  12- 
month- year  available  to  all  age  groups.  I 
do  not  necessarily  mean  a  longer  school  year 
for  the  youngsters.  When  I  see  the  studies 
about  some  teachers  spending  60  percent  of 
their  time  scolding  children  I  want  to  make 
sure  we  make  t>etter  use  of  the  time  we  now 
have. 

We  are  moving  from  classrooms  that  are 
like  kitchens — have  you  ever  noticed:  you  go 
Into  a  school  and  every  room  looks  like  a 
kitchen — to  classrooms  that  are  like  li- 
braries, living  rooms. 

Wq  are  moving  from  teaching  as  telling 
to  teaching  as  guiding;  moving  from  a  teach- 
ing schedule  of  30  hours  a  week  with  chil- 
dren In  class  and  15  hours  for  planning  and 
correcting,  to  a  schedule  of  15  hours  a  week 
with  children  in  class.  30  hours  for  research, 
planning,  and  development;  In  brief,  to  a 
teaching  schedule  which  presumes  that 
"Thursdays  are  for  thinking."     Thank  you. 


Innovations    ln    Teaching   and   Lzasning 
(By  Nell  V.  Sullivan,  superintendent.  Prince 

Edward    Free    School    Association.    Prince 

Edward  County.  Va.) 

I'm  elated  to  be  here  with  you  today.  When 
I  was  Invited  to  come,  several  months  ago, 
the  committee  offered  to  i>ay  my  expenses — 
from  Virginia — and  I  thought  this  was  ex- 
cellent planning.  However,  I  have  been  In 
Berkeley  and  Honolulu  for  the  past  few  days, 
so  the  expenses  are  a  little  bit  higher. 
(Laughter.) 

Before  acquainting  you  with  all  the  con- 
comitants of  the  Prince  Edward  free  school 
situation.  I  think  perhaps  I  should  give  you 
a  brief  run-through  of  my  years  In  education. 

I  started  out,  as  MVs.  Kohler  said.  In  the 
Northeast — and  what  I  found  to  be  success- 
ful there,  and  what  I  found  to  be  successful 
In  the  sophisticated  suburbs  of  New  York 
City.  I  found  to  be  equally  If  not  more  effec- 
tive m  the  very  dlchotomotis  situation  which 
confronted  me  In  the  rural  South. 

My  first  years  as  a  superintendent  were 
happy  ones.     I  was  serving  In  an  area  of  the 


industrial  Northeast  where  the  family  In- 
come was  one  of  the  highest  in  the  United 
States  And  then,  suddenly,  without  warn- 
luK- during  a  summer  In  which  I  was  study- 
ing at  SUnford— I  read  In  the  papers  one 
morning  that  there  had  been  a  fast  stock 
deal  and  the  Burlington  Mills  had  closed 
down  And  that  closed  out  good  old  Stan- 
r.rd  for  me  at  least;  and  I  stopped  my 
.studies  to  go  home  and  find  out  what  to  do 
"about  rehabilitating  a  city  where  4.000  mill 
workers  were  now  out  of  work.  This  was  90 
percent  of  the  work  community. 

Of  one  thing  I  was  sure,  and  that  was  that 
priorities  had  to  be  set  up— and  I  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  the  top  priority  was  to  be 
public  education.  This  was  a  community 
where  we  had  a  dual  school  system.  Just  as 
many  children  were  going  to  parochial 
FChools  as  were  going  to  the  public  schools. 
I  was  convinced  that  If  we  were  to  retrain 
these  workers  we  had  to  have  more  money 
for  public  education,  and  more  and  better 
vocational  schools  and  we  had  to  keep  these 
schools  open  around  the  clock,  without  a  Na- 
tional Manpower  Act.  So.  with  the  help  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  clergy, 
and  the  board  of  education,  we  did  assign 
priorities— and  the  top  priority  became  pub- 
lic education. 

And.  surprisingly,  during  a  period  when 
over  90  percent  of  the  people  In  this  tow^n 
were  making  no  money,  they  voted  more 
money  for  public  schools.  They  built  a  new 
vix-ational  education  building  and  we 
changed  from  a  college-oriented  high  school 
to  a  comprehensive  high  school  We  made  a 
major  effort  to  keep  these  older  boys  (who 
normally  would  go  to  work  when  a  father  or 
mother  are  thrown  out  of  work)  In  school 
And  we  brought  21  new  Industi^s  Into 
the  community — In  a  period  of  24  months 
And.  once  against,  this  community  today  can 
bna."it  of  one  of  the  highest  per  capita  in- 
comes In  the  United  States. 

1  moved  from  that  situation  to  one  of  the 
marvelous  suburbs  of  metropolitan  New 
York.  In  Nassau  County,  where  student 
achievement  was  average  but  capability  was 
extremely  high.  And  here  again,  with  the 
help  of  the  board  of  education,  we  set  some 
educational  priorities.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  large  sums  of  money  were  assigned  for 
research:  and  I  was  permitted  to  experiment 
and  Innovate;  and  we  Introduced  many  of 
the  changes  which  Mr.  Sand  discussed  with 
you  earlier.  In  a  period  of  5  j^ears.  we  took 
children  and  moved  them  from  traditional 
levels  to  levels  they  had  never  expected  to 
achieve.  Many  of  our  youngsters  were  en- 
tering fine  colleges  as  sophomores  rather 
than  as  freshmen. 

More  important,  probably,  was  taxpayer 
satisfaction  with  the  schools.  Last  year,  for 
example,  the  school  budget  in  this  commu- 
nity was  passed  990  to  90.  and  the  tax  rate 
had  gone  up  faster,  during  the  preceding  5- 
year  period,  than  In  any  other  community  m 
Nassau  County.  During  these  same  years, 
Incidentally,  a  vast  nuniber — altogether  too 
many — of  the  tax  levies  elsewhere  In  Nassau 
County  were  being  defeated. 

And  this  takes  me  to  Prince  Edward 
County  where.  In  the  summer  of  1963,  I  was 
given  2  weeks  to  open  the  schools  for  1.600 
children.  I  soon  realized  that  a  combination 
of  all  the  things  that  had  worked  In  the 
Northeast  and  In  the  sophisticated  New  York 
suburbs  should  and  could  l>e  brought  to  bear 
on  the  complex  problems  of  this  rural  Vir- 
ginia county. 

This  Is  truly  a  poverty-stricken  area, 
whether  or  not  It  Is  so  described  by  Walter 
Reuther  or  Sargent  Shrlver.  These  people 
were  not  only  going  to  bed  hungry  but  they 
were  going  to  bed  with  many  physical  de- 
fects. And.  unfortunately,  they  were  not 
going  to  bed  hungry  and  mad — but  simply 
hungry  and  patient. 

1  knew  that  most  of  the  children  were  un- 
dernourished, poorly  clothed,  and  that  they 


had  all  of  the  physical  defects  restiltlng  from 
little  or  no  medical  help.  The  average  f amUy 
Income  was  lees  than  $1,800  a  year.  The 
State  of  Vlrg:lnl»  had  no  oompulsory  school 
attendance  law.  The  first  iMOblem^ — how  can 
we  make  the  school  attractive  to  these  chil- 
dren and  hold  them  day  after  day? 

We  knew  that  they  would  have  to  be  fed 
and  clothed.  We  established  one  large  cen- 
tral kitchen — we  took  advantage  of  every 
Federal  dollar  and  all  surplus  equipment. 
Those  children  whose  parents  were  employed 
were  charged  15  cents  for  the  full  meal — all 
others  were  fed  free.  We  are  feeding  80  per- 
cent of  these  children  free  today.  We  made 
arrangements  with  northern  school  districts 
to  conduct  clothing  drives.  We  outfitted 
every  child.  They  looked  good  the  first  day 
on  the  TV  cameras  but  one  little  boy  told  me 
that  the  shoes  he  was  wearing  were  his  "wed- 
ding' shoes  that  he  wore  on  special  occasions. 
We  used  every  medium  of  communication 
to  reach  the  parents  and  brought  community 
pressure  on  them,  when  necessary,  to  send 
and  keep  their  children  in  school.  Attend- 
ance officers  were  employed  to  visit  the 
home.s  and.  when  a  child  was  absent,  to  as- 
certain the  reason  why  and  do  something 
about  it.  We  made  arrangements  with  the 
State  Department  of  Health  to  have  a  full- 
time  dentist  assigned  to  our  schools.  He  has 
been  with  us  3  months  and,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, he's  still  spending  8  hours  a  day 
Ju.st  pulling  rotted  teeth.  Similar  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  assist  the  child  with  all 
of  his  problems  associated  with  his  physical 
condition.  In  the  first  few  weeks  of  school 
we  found  many  of  the  children  were  falling 
asleep  They  fell  asleep  because  they  were 
hungry  and  undernourished. 

Now  we  face  up  to  the  problem  of  the 
curriculum.  We  were  to  educate  children 
who  had  been  deprived  of  schooling  for  4 
long  years.  Most  of  them  had  lost  what- 
ever baFlc  skills  they  had  acquired.  They 
were  subdued  by  their  physical  isolation  and 
had  lost  the  ability  to  communicate.  They 
were  returning  to  society  and  knew  not  what 
to  expect.  We  had  to  convince  them  that 
they  were  wanted— that  they  had  the  ability 
to  be  successful — that  education  was  abso- 
lutely essential — that  the  program  would  be 
designed  to  meet  their  individual  needs. 

The  first  few  weeks  were  spent  In  organiz- 
ing the  students  into  what  we  call  "com- 
patible groufjs."  We  did  not  use  any  grade 
designation.  We  foiuid  test  scores — both 
intelligence  and  achievement — unreliable. 
One  simple  test  question  will  reveal  the 
plight  of  the  Southern  Negro  child.  He  was 
asked  to  select  from  a  paint  brush,  a  hair 
brush,  and  a  hatchet  as  to  what  he  would 
use  after  he  brushed  his  teeth  In  the  morn- 
ing The  child  selected  a  hatchet  because 
he  chopped  wood  In  the  morning  after  he 
supposedly  brushed  his  teeth.  He  didn't 
have  a  toothbrush.  We  had  Interage  groups 
covering  the  6-  to  9-year-old  groups,  the  10 
to  12.  the  13  to  15.  and  the  16  and  older 
groups.  We  had  "comjjatlble  grouping"  In 
the  language  arts  and  regrouped  for  science 
and  mathematics — we  regrouped  again,  this 
time  on  an  age  basis,  for  physical  education, 
the  fine  and  practical  arts,  health  and  family 
living. 

The  schedule  was  set  for  every  child,  be- 
ginning with  the  6-year-old,  so  that  he  would 
have  our  most  qualified  reading  teachers 
for  reading — our  most  qualified  mathematics 
and  science  teachers  for  mathematics  and 
science.  This  meant  that  one  team  of 
teachers  taught  reading  during  the  entire 
day.  Every  teacher  was  assigned  a  special 
field  and  was  trained  In  that  area.  Con- 
sultants were  brought  In  and  special  In- 
swvlce  courees  were  required  of  all  teachers. 
Teacher  aids  were  employed  to  carry  out 
routine  classroom  assignments  and  the 
teacher  was  g^lven  extra  time  for  planning 
her  work.     All  teachers  were  aslgned  to   a 


"team"  suid  planned  their  work  in  a  single 
area. 

My  experience  as  a  superintendent  had 
convinced  ms  that  few  elementary  teachers 
had  the  talent  to  be  skillful  and  knowl- 
edgeable and  successful  In  every  field.  They, 
therefore,  tended  to  spend  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  time  teaching  the  subject  that 
they  enjoyed  and  In  which  they  felt  com- 
fortable. I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  every 
subject  was  covered  In  the  free  schools,  and 
covered  by  a  teacher  who  felt  confident  In 
the  selected  area  and  who  possessed  the 
unique  skills  required  to  teach  the  subject. 

I  know  that  some  members  of  my  staff  were 
better  prepared  than  other  members.  Was  It 
fair  to  the  children  to  give  one  group  a  su- 
perior teacher  and  another  group  the  Inferior 
teacher?  Certainly  not.  We  would  all  share 
the  "top  "  teacher  and  all  share  the  teacher 
with  less  than  superior  abUlty,  We  would, 
however,  have  teaching  teams,  whereby  the 
superior  teacher  could  help  all  teachers  In  a 
single  area  prepare,  plan,  and  carry  out  as- 
signments. 

One  of  the  great  problems  faced  by  boards 
oi  education  today  is  merit  pay  and  the  or- 
ganization to  which  I  t)€long,  and  which  Mr. 
Sand  represents — the  NEA — opposes  merit 
pay  for  teachers,  I  have  found,  however,  that 
paying  team  leaders,  teachers  of  great  ex- 
perience, to  work  with  young  teachers  is 
completely  acceptable  by  the  teaching  group. 
It  certainly  was  In  Prince  Edward  Covmty. 

The  children  have  reacted  splendidly  to 
the  teaching  teams.  They  enjoy  having 
several  teachers  and  our  research  Indicates 
that  this  team  arrangement  has  resulted 
in  marked  student  achievement  and  high 
student  morale.  We  were  pleasantly  sur- 
prised with  the  attitude  of  the  6-,  7-.  and  8- 
year-old  ^roup  who  had  several  different 
teachers  during  the  course  of  a  single  day. 
They  responded  equally  well  to  our  plan  of 
having  children  In  different  groups  for  dif- 
ferent subjects.  We  exp>erlenced  no  prob- 
lems of  having  different  age  groups  in  a  sin- 
gle class.  The  program  was  endorsed  and 
accepted  by  the  children  because  they  felt 
comfortable  in  the  group;  because  the  work 
was  always  kept  challenging;  because  each 
teacher  was  a  specialist  In  her  field  and  be- 
cause they  were  successful. 

The  staff  has  also  reacted  positively.  The 
arrangement  was  not  completely  new  for  sec- 
condary  teachers.  The  elementary  teachers 
have  Indicated  that  teaching  special  areas 
excltislvely  is  much  more  demanding  physi- 
cally and  mentally  because  they  have  no  time 
to  relax.  They  report  that  they  were  able.  In 
a  traditional  organization,  to  ease  off  during 
social  studies  or  art  and  music.  They  were 
unanimous  In  reporting  that  they  were 
teaching  more  children  more  effectively  than 
they  ever  had  before  and  that  there  was  more 
teacher  satisfaction  with  their  new  roles. 

The  program  we  designed,  and  recommend. 
is  more  demanding  of  a  classroom  teacher 
and  this  is  one  reason  why  teacher  aids  are 
essential  In  this  new  program.  It  Is  also 
necessary  to  have  sufficient  clerical  help 
available.  Teachers  should  not  be  expected 
to  mimeograph,  ditto,  make  out  hot -lunch 
reports,  and  handle  the  other  picayune  re- 
sponsibilities which  are  necessary,  but  which 
can  be  carried  out  expeditiously  by  a  clerk. 
Teachers  must  be  freed  to  teach.  This  Is  a 
full-time  responsibility  and  we  must  not  per- 
mit minor  clerical  details  to  Interfere  with 
the  teachers'  major  asslgiunents. 

The  nongraded  concept  was  accepted 
quickly  by  the  staff.  We  had  to  develop  a 
design  that  was  completely  flexible  and  would 
permit  a  child  to  be  reassigned  to  another 
group  If  he  was  moving  at  a  different  rate 
than  the  majority.  We  didn't  wait  for  the 
end  of  the  year  or  the  end  of  the  semester. 
He  Just  picked  up  his  little  ole  chair  and 
moved  to  a  different  group.  Many  dif- 
ferent textbooks  were  tised  with  each  group. 
No   ends   were   fixed.     We   encouraged   us« 
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of  library  materials  other  than  encyclopedia*. 
Major  emphasis  was  placed  on  reading.  K 
a  group  W8«  not  making  normal  reading 
progress,  we  doubled  the  amount  of  time 
they  were  spending  on  the  subject;  their 
classes  were  reduced  In  slae;  when  neces- 
sary, they  were  given  tutorial  help. 

We  urged  the  staff  to  avoid  "rote  assign- 
ments." We  encouraged  every  teacher  to 
plan  work  which  would  require  a  creative 
student  response.  Questions  requiring  a 
"yes"  or  "no"  answer  were  discouraged 
Special  attention  was  given  to  the  us©  of 
audiovisual  equipment  and  educational  Alms 
were  presented  dally.  Every  type  of  activity 
was  planned  and  used  m  an  effort  to  stimu- 
late student  response. 

The  youngsters  were  culturally  deprived 
and  we  foctised  our  attention  on  this  prob- 
lem. The  school  day  was  lengthened  and 
late  buses  operated  for  Negro  children  In 
Virginia  for  the  first  time 

The  school  was  opened  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  Cultural  programs  were  presented 
during  the  week  and  again  on  Sunday  after- 
noons. The  theater  In  the  community  was 
not  available  to  the  children  or  their  par- 
ents so  we  arranged  a  special  movie  night 
for  parents  during  the  middle  of  the  week 
and  a  famUy  movie  night  on  Friday  or  Satur- 
day.     We   had    an    integrated    theater. 

Field  trips  In  the  community  were  re- 
quired. They  had  conducted  tours  of  the 
VS.  post  office,  the  fire  station,  the  county 
courthouse. 

Field  trips  on  weekends  were  encouraged. 
Most  of  our  students  had  never  been  to 
Richmond,  the  State  capital,  and  others  had 
never  been  as  far  away  from  home  as  the 
county  seat  In  FarmvUle.  We  planned  trips 
to  these  areas  and  to  all  cultural  and  his- 
toric sites  In  Virginia.  Over  90  percent  of 
the  children  had  never  been  25  miles  away 
to  Appomattox.  And  none  of  them  had  ever 
been  to  Montlcello.  the  birthplace  of  freedom 
through  Jefferson  and  Monroe  and  Adams 
and  Marshall;  It  has  not.  Incidentally,  been 
the  birthplace  of  freedom  for  the  Negro  chil- 
dren I  have  been  working  with  this  year 

Television  sets  were  placed  In  most  class- 
rooms and  the  children  participated  in  an 
educational  television  program  for  1  hour  a 
day  with  emphasis  on  art  and  community 
living.  Maximum  vise  was  made  of  teaching 
machines. 

We  built  up  our  school  libraries.  We 
found  the  school  libraries  pleasant  rooms 
but  when  we  went  In  there,  we  had  to  dust 
the  cobwebs  off  the  first  thing  And  If  the 
schools  were  "separate  and  equal"  I  wonder 
what  the  white  schools  mtist  have  been  like 
because  the  schools  I  opened  did  not  have 
textbooks  nor  supplies,  and  the  libraries  did 
not  have  even  one  volume  backing  up  one 
child.  Today,  we  boast  of  libraries  equaling 
minimum  standards  recommended  by  the 
American  Library  Association.  We  built  up 
a  record  library  and  encoiu-aged  the  stu- 
dents to  listen  to  good  music.  We  helped 
each  child  build  a  home  library  and  each 
child  was  given  a  dictionary.  One  book  we 
found  In  most  of  the  homes  was  the  family 
Bible.  Often  it  was  the  only  book  we  found 
The  children  were  not  only  encouraged  to 
read,  they  were  required   to  read 

We  arranged  to  have  our  students  visit 
northern  metropolitan  communities,  where 
they  attended  integrated  schools,  visited 
museums  and  cultural  centers,  and  partici- 
pated  In   athletic   and   social    events. 

The  high  school  curriculum  was  designed 
to  meet  individual  needs  Local  college 
students  worked  with  students  requiring 
special  help.  We  found  the  white  students 
at  Hampden-Sydney  and  Longwood  College 
anxious  to  help  and  they  gave  their  time 
willingly  to  help  individual  students. 

The  older  students  who  could  not  go  to 
college  spent  one-half  of  their  day  in  a  vo- 
cational area,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day 
studying  laJiguage  arte. 


The  youngster,  who  was  of  college  poten- 
tial— and  we  found  8  of  them  among  the  23 
students  In  ttoe  18-year-oJd  group— received 
special  attention.  Guidance  personnel 
worked  on  an  Intimate  basis  with  these  stu- 
dents and  helped  tbem  In  an  effort  to  receive 
needed  scholarship  assistance.  Nine  of  them 
win  be  entering  college  this  year 

The  parents  were  encouraged  to  visit 
schools,  and  an  active  parent-teacher  group 
was  formed.  We  asked  and  received  their 
help  In  supervising  special  activities.  We 
used  the  local  radio  station  to  discuss  perU- 
nent  subjects  with  them.  We  received  the 
ccxjperatlon  of  some  local  merchante  and 
used  theU-  windows  to  display  student  work 
We  invited  the  entire  community  to  attend 
all  school  activities.  We  communicated  al- 
most dally  with  the   parents. 

The  student  was  happy  In  school.  t>ecause 
his  needs  were  being  met  and  embarrassing 
situations  were  avoided.  We  provided  all 
children  with  free  textbooks,  unique  In  Vir- 
ginia, and  free  supplies.  He  was  provided 
with  a  noon  meal.  Clothing  was  nuide  avail- 
able. He  succeeded  In  school,  because  he 
worked  in  a  compatible  group,  and  the  work 
was  kept  challenging.  He  did  not  repeal 
material.  He  knew  he  would  be  moved 
ahead  immediately  if  he  had  the  ability. 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  creative  activities 
A  modern  dance  group  was  formed,  dramatic 
clubs,  rich  art  activities,  music  grtiupe.  and 
literary  experience  provided. 

In  order  to  get  the  Job  done  properly  It  Is 
necessary  to  have  a  qualified  staff.     I  found 
It  difficult  to  do  this  In  the  most  sophisti- 
cated northern  conununlty.     I  found  It  dif- 
ficult in  Long  Island     It  is  even  more  diffi- 
cult   in    deprived    areas       I    had    success    In 
Prlnoe   Edward    County,    because   I    was    able 
to  bring  together  a  group  of  dedicated  pro- 
feeslonals  from  the  North.  South,  East,  and 
West  who  represented  all  races  and  religions 
No  one  section  can  lay  claim  to  all  the  good 
teachers.    The  South,  unfortunately,  has  not 
been  able   to  train  enough   people   properly. 
Ell  Ginsberg  cogently  describes  the  problem 
as   follows:    "In  terms  of   formal   education 
qualifications,  Negro  teachers  In  many  parts 
of  the  South  are  at  least  as  well  prepared  as 
white    teachers.      On    the    average,    however, 
Negro  teachers  are  much  less  able  than  white 
teachers  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
had  about  the  same  amount  of  formal  edu- 
cation.     Like    other    young    Negroes,    those 
preparing  to  teach   are  usually  handicapped 
by  poor  schools  and  deprived  backgrounds  " 
As    a   result,    many    southern    public    school 
teachers  are  ill-equipped  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  deserving   youngsters   found   In  their 
classrooms.       I     strongly     recommend     that 
northern    teachers,    both    white    and    Negro, 
be  employed  in  the  South  and  team  arrange- 
ments,   similar    to    those    used    in    the    free 
schools    of   Prince    Edward    County,    be    fol- 
lowed       This     Is     a     recommendation     that 
would   be  only   a  stopgap   arrangement.     In 
the  long  run  we  must  work  to  improve  con- 
ditions in  all  southern  schools  beginning  in 
grade    1.      AttenUon   must    be   given    at   the 
college  and  university  level,  but  we   cannot 
spend    our    time    Improving    the    top    of    the 
mountain    and    Ignoring    the    roads    at    the 
foothills. 

I  further  recommend  Interracial  faculties 
working  in  fully  Integrated  sch^ools.  It  will 
take  time  before  we  have  fully  Integrated 
schools  but  my  daily  experience  indicates 
that  northern  teachers  are  anxious  to  teach 
in  the  South.  They  must  not  be  denied  this 
opportunity.  Fair  employment  practices  dic- 
tate that  a  qualified  person,  regardless  of 
color,  must  be  permitted  to  teach  In  south- 
ern schools,  or  any  school,  regardless  of  lo- 
cation. Not  only  will  their  presence  raise 
the  level  of  teaching  but  It  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  the  elimination  of  the  unfortunate 
ln\age  which  most  southern  Negro  children 
have  of  their  white  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  children  of  Prince  Edward  County — and 
their  teachers — lost   the  color  concept  once 


they  were  Inltlmately  exposed  to  one  an- 
other. This  rich,  rewarding  experience  en- 
joyed by  me  and  my  staff  Is  something  that 
I  would  recommend  for  all  Americans. 

In  conclusion  I  would  make  the  followlnj 
reconunendations. 

Textbooks  and  supplies  must  be  free  la 
every  public  school  In  the  United  States. 

Food  and  clothing  must  be  available  to 
every  child. 

A  fiexlble  nongraded  type  of  organization 
designed  to  meet  individual  needs  mu.si  be 
mandatory  In  every  community. 

Attention  must  be  given  to  general  Im- 
provement of  educaUon  at  every  level  in  the 
South.  The  colleges  preparing  teachers  must 
Improve  their  curricula  but  elementary  and 
secondary  school  programs  must  also  be  im- 
proved Proper  teacher-pupil  ratios  must 
be  maintained  at  all  levels. 

There  must  be  strong  legislation  requirini 
school  attendance  of  every  person  to  the  age 
of  16  or  throug;h  completion  of  high  school. 
It  is  rather  ironic  that,  yesterday  I  left 
Berkeley.  Calif.,  where  children  are  rcqulreil 
to  study  in  school  until  they  are  18  years  at 
age  and  I  return  to  Virginia  tonight  where 
no  one  has  to  go  to  school  at  all.  And  Is 
this  one  of  the  reasons  why.  in  the  election 
of  1960  In  the  West  where  compulsory  at- 
tendance was  high,  we  had  close  to  90  percent 
of  the  people  voUng  and  in  Virginia,  the 
birthplace  of  freedom,  fewer  than  33  percent 
of  the  eligible  voters  voted.  I  merely  raise 
the  question. 

Proper  treatment  of  the  Negro  and  his  cul- 
ture must  be  given  by  oiir  textbook  pub- 
lishers. He  must  stc^  reading  textbooks 
about  the  middle-class  privileged  American. 
Pictures  of  Negro  children,  pictures  of  their 
environment  as  well  as  pictures  of  children 
of  other  races,  mtist  be  found  in  t>e«lnnln|; 
reading  books  and  In  other  appropriate  places 
In  the  textbooks  used  by  our  children. 

Area  schools  must  be  built  providing  edu- 
cation for  the  mentally  and  physically  handi- 
capped We  had  Robert  Kennedy  with  us 
last  week  and  he  was  elated  to  discover  that 
we  have  three  classes  for  mentally  retarded 
children  These  schools  are  really  a  lU-ln| 
memorial  to  his  late  brother — and  being  able 
to  do  something  with  the  mentally  retarded 
children.  I  am  sure,  is  one  thing  that  would 
hav?  pleased  John  F.  Kennedy, 

Area  schools  must  be  built  providing  broad 
opportimltles  in  vocational  education 

Children  with  college  ability  must  be  pro- 
vlded  an  opportunity  to  attend  college 

Inservlce  courses  must  be  designed  to  im- 
prove the  ability  of  teachers  to  deal  with 
special  education  problems. 

Federal  and  State  help  should  be  available 
to  all  conununltles  where  local  initiative  is 
high  but  ability  to  support  public  educa- 
tion is  low. 

School  distrlcU  must  be  encouraged  to 
share  the  services  of  specialUts  so  that  groups 
such  as  the  emotionally  disturbed  are  prop- 
erly treated. 

Adult  education  courses  should  be  avail- 
able 

School  buildings  should  be  kept  open  dur- 
ing the  entire  week  and  entire  year  They 
should  be  used  as  centers  of  community  ac- 
tivities. The  free  schools  of  Prince  Edward 
County  will  not  close  until  Aug\jst  31  They 
will  be  open  all  summer 

In  conclusion,  our  greatest  strength  as  s 
nation  lies  In  the  skills  and  abilities  of  our 
people.  Our  greatness  as  a  nation  will  never 
be  fully  realized  as  long  as  we  neglect  educat- 
ing large  segments  of  our  population  The 
standards  of  all  citizens  will  be  raised  when 
we  raise  the  level  of  our  socially  and  eco- 
nomically deprived.  We  must  bring  the  new- 
est successful  techniques  used  In  our  best 
school  systems  Into  our  poorest  school  sys- 
tems. Our  most  talented  people  must  be  en- 
couraged and  permitted  to  work  In  all  school 
systems.  Finally,  we  mvist  all  Join  together 
and  truly  become  not  our  brother's  keeper 
but  we  must  become  our  brother's  brother. 


The  Cost  or  QuiOJTT  Education  roa  Au. 
(By  Frank  Pace,  Jr.,  Independent  consultant) 

I  think  the  first  duty  of  a  speaker  Is  to 
nut  hUnself  in  perspective  with  his  audience. 
Now  I  am  associated  here  with  men  who 
have  spent  a  lifetime  mainly  in  the  field  of 
education.  I  have  only  tjeen  exposed  to  It 
on  the  fringe,  but  I  think  you  can  probably 
eet  the  best  picture  of  my  competence  if 
voM  win  go  back  with  me  to  the  day  when 
i  ».if  Director  of  the  Budget  and  my  daugh- 
ter was  pressing  me  to  help  her  with  her 
math  problems. 

For  a  Director  of  the  Budget,  of  course, 
this  was  a  very  simple  thing  to  do  so  I  sat 
down  with  her  to  solve  her  problems.  At 
7  30  I  had  my  coat  off.  at  8:30  I  had  my 
sleeves  rolled  up,  by  9  o'clock  my  shirt  was 
off   and  at  9:30  I  had  them  solved. 

i  came  home  a  little  early  the  next  evening 
and  said,  "Well,  what  did  the  teacher  say 
about  your  work?"  She  said.  "Well,  dad,  I 
regret  to  tell  you  but  we  had  three  wrong." 
My  face  fell  and  she  said.  "But  you  shouldn't 
feel  badly,  because  the  teacher  said  those 
weren't  really  fourth  grade  problems;  they 
were  fifth  grade  problems."     (Laughter.) 

Item  No.  2  In  terms  of  my  qualifications: 
Mrs.  Pace  said  to  me,  "You  are  Director  of 
the  Budget  and  we  have  these  two  daughters; 
they  ought  to  know  how  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  functions.  You  know 
about  what  is  happening.    Sit  down  and  tell 

them." 

I  said.  "They  are  too  young."  Well,  you 
know  how  families  are— I  sat  down  to  ex- 
plain the  Government  to  my  daughters. 
(Laughter.)  I  went  through  the  executive 
branch,  the  legislative  branch,  the  Supreme 
Court  and  I  found  to  my  amazement  that 
they  didn't  kick  each  other,  and  they  didn't 
kick  me.  I  thought.  "She's  probably  right. 
I  am  getting  this  across  here." 

I  asked,  "Are  there  any  questions''"  One 
said.  "Tell  me,  is  President  Truman  a  boy  or 
a  girl?"  [Laughter]  I  think  I  have  ade- 
quately established  my  qualifications  to 
speak  to  you  on  this  subject.  Mind  you,  the 
first  16  years  were  with  the  Government  in 
a  variety  of  activities  and  the  last  10  In  the 
world  of  business,  so  I  speak  from  both 
points  of  view  and  bring  to  you,  hopefully, 
a  perspective  on  what  I  see  might  happen 
In  this  field  If  we  address  ourselves  ade- 
quately to  the  task. 

I  feel  a  little  cheated  because  I  would 
like  to  have  heard  more  from  my  two  fel- 
low speakers.  They  pushed  to  get  through, 
and  we  were  denied  the  privilege  of  having 
their  thinking  in  depth. 

I  come  to  this  meeting  without  prior  asso- 
ciation. What  you  seek  to  do  in  the  com- 
mittee is  of  compelling  importance,  and  you 
are  seeking  to  do  it  in  the  right  way.  You 
are  arranging  to  let  the  people  know  what 
the  problem  is  and  then  relying  on  them 
to  do  something  about  it. 

I  remember  a  quote  that  always  inter- 
ested me  by  a  former  Prime  Minister  of  Pak- 
istan who  said.  "Democracy  without  educa- 
tion is  hypocrisy  without  limitation."  It's 
well  worth  rolling  over  on  your  tongue,  be- 
cause, while  we  have  good  education,  it  is 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  our  edu- 
cation that  wUl  be  the  sustlnance  of  our 
democracy. 

So  what  I  Intend  to  do  is  to  take,  very 
quickly,  six  premises,  develop  them,  and  out 
of  It  will  come,  hopefully,  a  sense  of  where 
public  education  might  move. 

The  first  premise  U  probably  best  stated 
by  Well's  oft-quoted  statement  that  human 
history  is  more  and  more  a  race  between  edu- 
cation and  catastrophe.  It's  a  quote  that  sort 
of  rolls  off  the  tongue  a  little  too  quickly 
and  I  think  we  need  to  examine  it  because 
It's  not  only  meaningful,  it's  compelling. 

It  l8  my  personal  belief  that  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  qtiality  of  our  education  is  the 
basis  both  for  world  leadership  and  for  sur- 


TlTml  becauM  I  think  the  two  are  probably 
synon3rmous.  I  would  like  to  develop  that 
premise  by  saying  that  In  my  Judgment 
achievement  of  world  leadership,  and  reten- 
tion of  It  In  the  futtire.  is  going  to  depend 
largely  upon  our  capacity  to  do  three  things, 
all  of  which  depend  in  one  way  or  another 
on  the  Improvement  of  our  educaUonal 
process. 

The  first  Is  a  strong  and  sustained  defense. 
The  second  Is  a  competitive,  growing  econ- 
omy. The  third  is  Internal  self-discipline 
and  the  capacity  for  moral  leadership. 

Let  me  explain  to  you  why  I  think  educa- 
tion Is  compelling  In  each  of  these  cases.  It 
takes  a  knowledgeable  people  to  accept  the 
burdens  of  taxation  In  support  of  our  sub- 
stantial defense  program,  when  clearly  other 
nations  do  not  bear  the  burden  to  the  same 
degree. 

It  takes  an  even  more  knowledgeable  pop- 
ulation to  support  the  research  and  devel- 
opment and  hardware  which  will  Insure  our 
continuing  superiority.  Only  by  constantly 
Improving  education  can  we  be  sure  that  this 
pillar  will  remain  sectu-e. 

As  for  the  second  pillar — that  of  a  com- 
petitive economy  and  a  growing  one — I  re- 
cently traveled  on  a  very  Interesting  assign- 
ment to  almost  all  the  capitals  of  the  world. 
I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  the  nature  of 
my  work.  I  met  with  key  people  in  each 
country.  Among  these  were  top  business- 
men— both  natives  of  the  country  to  which 
I  went,  and  American  businessmen. 

In  trying  to  assess  where  the  difference 
lay  between  our  cap>acity  to  remain  a^ead  in 
the  competitive  field  of  free  enterprise.  I 
found  it  lay  principally  in  three  areas.  First. 
we  were  far  ahead  In  the  field  of  middle 
management;  that's  the  Junior  executive, 
foreman,   supervisor   type. 

Second,  we  were  well  ahead  in  the  field  of 
commercial  research  and,  third,  we  were  well 
ahead  in  the  field  of  entrepreneurshlp. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  each  of  these 
refiects  the  quality  of  our  education.  Be- 
cause when  you  touch,  let  us  say,  on  com- 
mercial research,  it  relates  to  the  size  of  the 
pool  of  trained  scientists,  physicists,  engi- 
neers on  which  Industry  has  to  draw  that 
permits  us  to  remain  ahead. 

When  you  talk  of  middle  management.  It 
Is  again  the  number  of  educated  men  from 
whom  Industry  can  select  as  well  as  their 
subsequent  training  that  allows  us  to  retain 
leadership. 

Thirdly,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
breadth  of  our  exposure  to  the  educational 
process  Is  generating  the  man  who  Is  willing 
to  take  the  chance,  the  entrepreneur.  It  Is 
not  Just  what  you  learn  in  the  classroom,  but 
the  freedom  and  lack  of  regimentation  In  our 
public  schools. 

I  talked  to  an  American  businessman  now 
working  In  Argentina.  I  said.  "How  about 
the  schools  here,  as  compared  with  your  own 
In  California?"  He  said.  "Frank,  I  think  they 
get  a  little  better  quality  of  education  here 
in  the  schools  to  which  my  children  go.  but 
I  think  of  those  kids  in  blue  Jeans  back  In 
the  States,  wandering  home  under  their  own 
steam,  doing  things  a  little  differently — 
that's  what  makes  them  grow  up  with  the 
capacity  to  be  an  Individual." 

These  are  the  things  In  our  system,  to- 
gether with  a  scrund  program  of  law,  that 
have  permitted  us  to  encourage  the  Individ- 
ual to  drive  ahead  and  have  permitted  us  to 
remain  a  leader  In  this  field. 

Finally,  on  self-dlsclpUne  and  moral  lead- 
ership: a  free  society  has  no  imposed  disci- 
pline. Therefore,  the  requirement  for  self- 
discipline  Is  Infinitely  greater  and  If  we  are 
to  provide  moral  leadership  for  the  world, 
we  must  do  the  things  that  we  ask  others 
to  do. 

And  so  It  Is  my  hope,  and  possibly  my  be- 
lief, that  whereas  the  twenties  was  the  era 
of  the  sftlf^man.  the  thirties  and  forties  the 


era  of  the  production  man,  the  fifties  and 
sixties  the  era  of  the  scientist.  It  may  be  that 
the  seventies,  eighties,  and  nineties  may  be 
the  era  of  the  local  leader — the  nxlnlster, 
the  teacher — the  man  and  woman  to  wbona 
the  moral  progress  of  the  community  Is  above 
the  dollar. 

Hopefully  so,  because  to  the  teacher,  far 
more  than  money,  acceptance  as  an  essential 
cog  In  the  stirvlval  of  this  Nation  Is  a  com- 
ptelllng  factor. 

Now  let  me  move  on  to  premise  No.  2.  That 
Is  that  there  is  a  clear  correlation  between 
money  spent  on  education  and  Improvement 
In  education.  I  won't  document  It  because 
the  NEA  has  done  so,  I  think,  very  abstractly 
and  very  thoughtfully,  running  back  over 
the  studies  as  far  back  as  1920  to  Identify 
the  fact  that  where  you  spend  more  money 
you  generate  better  education. 

This,  as  you  all  know,  has  dangers  as  well 
as  benefits,  because  recognizing  that  money 
Is  a  sine  qua  non,  we  are  likely  to  make  it 
the  primary,  and  In  some  cases  the  only, 
requirement.  Not  only  Is  that  dangerous 
internally,  but  externally;  the  thought  that 
what  we  seek  to  do  Is  solely  to  get  more 
money  Is  the  sort  of  thing  that  constitutes  a 
block  toward  the  real  support  that  Lb  needed. 
I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  we  have  to 
recognize  that  we  have  to  vise  existing  funds 
and  facilities  more  effectively.  I  cite  you  the 
case  of  the  oil  companies  in  this  country. 
For  5  years  the  price  of  crude  has  gone  down. 
The  standard  for  returns  has  been  less  each 
year.  They've  made  more  money  each  year 
l>ecause  they've  examined  themselves  in  a 
tough,  hard,  tight  fashion  and  have  pro- 
duced a  better  result. 

I  don't  think  there's  a  man  or  woman 
here  today  who  would  gainsay  me  that  we 
need  to  do  a  better  Job  internally.  We  need 
to  use  our  plant  better.  We  need  to  use  our 
teachers  better.  We  need  to  orient  ovir  ad- 
ministration more  effectively.  We  need  to 
ascertain  a  predetermined  goal  of  the  end 
product  we  desire  which  may  permit  us  to 
reduce  the  time  reqiilrements  upon  the  stu- 
dent, which  In  the  long  run  mean  dollar 
reduction. 

Doing  these  things,  coming  into  equity 
with  clean  hands,  we  not  only  serve  the  edu- 
cational process  but  when  we  approach  those 
segments  of  the  population  whose  support  we 
need,  I  think  they  will  lend  a  naort  tolerant 
ear. 

The  third  premise  Is  that  at  this  stage  In 
history  there  Is  In  this  coimtry  a  vast  reser- 
voir of  competence  that  needs  to  be  tapped 
in  terms  of  providing  better  education  with- 
out the  additional  expenditure  of  dollars. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that,  as  usual.  It  Is  the 
young  who  show  the  way.  I  happen  to  know 
about  this  through  my  oldest  daughter,  who 
told  me  2  years  ago  that  she  would  not  s1*nd 
for  vice  president  In  her  class  because  she 
wanted  to  tutor  two  children  in  the  public 
school  system  In  Philadelphia. 

I  was  not  aware  at  that  time  of  the  Innate 
wisdom  of  her  decision,  but  I  followed  her 
through  her  Junior  year.  In  which  she  and 
another  girl  worked  on  the  tutorial  project, 
and  now  in  her  college  60  grtrls  are  doing  this 
work.  I  gather  from  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times  that  this  Is  not  uncommon 
throughout  the  United  States,  this  do-it- 
yourself  business.  Svire.  theyll  do  It  wrong: 
they'll  make  mistakes,  they  won't  quite  fit 
the  approved  pattern,  but  they  are  out  there 
making  a  contribution. 

I  think  the  thing  that  meant  most  to  me 
was  that  Paula  said,  "Daddy,  the  big  gainer 
Is  I.  It's  I  who've  learned  more.  I've  learned 
more  about  my  America.  I've  learned  more 
about  htunan  helngs,  I've  learned  more  about 
social  requirements." 

This  Is  the  sort  of  thing  that  Is  beglimlng 
to  happen.  I  find  In  my  own  university  of 
Princeton  that  this  summer,  for  the  first 
time,  they  are  going  to  u*e  the  facilities  to 
Instruct  40  young  men  who  are  designated 
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by  their  school  districts  to  come  there  to  be 
upgraded  ao  that  they  might  qualify  later 
for  a  university  education.  A  number  of 
professors  will  stay  on.  Nine  members  of 
the  Junior  class  will  volunteer  their  time.  So 
this  just  Isn't  an  educational  project  but  the 
growth  that  comes  through  human  associ- 
ation. 

The  same  thing  Is  happening  on  a  broader 
basis  at  Antloch  where,  for  the  first  time, 
they  are  bringing  In  young  Negro  men  and 
women  for  summer  .study,  because  the  col- 
lege believes  that  while  ll  has  accepted  all  of 
the  applications  that  met.  the  criteria  of  the 
college  there  Just  were  not  enough  qualified 
applicants. 

So  the  young  have  led  the  way,  and  I  have 
a  notion  that  as  we  get  niDre  leisure  time, 
as  people  begin  thoughtfully  to  assess  the 
utilization  of  this  extra  time,  that  it  Isn't 
Just  going  to  be  golf  courses  or  tennis  courts 
or  football  or  baseball  but  a  reaching  to 
understand  and  support  the  fundamentals 
of  America.  If  we  are  wise  enough  to  make 
our  people  understand  how  exciting  Is  the 
process  of  Improving  our  educational  sys- 
tem. It  may  be  a  basis  for  a  giant  stride 
forward.  So  I  say  to  you  that  the  times 
are  propitious,  and  now  we  need  to  assess 
what    Is    needed    to    excite    this    particular 

group. 

My  fourth  premise  Is  that  expenditures  of 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  for  basic  research  In 
education  Is  Incredible  No  business  could 
survive  on  this  basis.  I  think  that  the  time 
Is  ripe  for  the  kind  of  explosion  In  educa- 
tional research  and  development  that  oc- 
curred In  the  physical  sciences. 

I  think — and  I  will  specify  why— that  hand 
In  hand  with  the  do-it-yourself  operation 
must  go  the  Improvement  of  research  euid 
development.  The  foundations,  which  have 
done  a  remarkable  Job.  experimenting  for 
over  10  years  have  been  in  the  research  and 
development  field. 

Ideals  and  programs  have  been  tested  In 
the  human  laboratory  that  are  now  ready 
to  com.e  out  for  functional  use.  not  Ideas 
that  have  been  dreamed  up  but  programs 
that  have  been  tested  practically,  that  teach- 
ers have  tried  out  and  that  are  ready  to  work. 
You  heard  a  remarkable  expose  of  what 
the  teachers  themselves  are  doing  through 
the  NEA  in  research.  These  are  the  things 
that  can  spark  an  explosion.  The  schools  of 
education — I  serve  on  the  visiting  board  at 
Stanford — have  made  remarkable  progress 
in  the  whole  field  of  teaching. 

As  I  look  at  what  Stanford  presented  to 
our  board  3  years  ago  and  what  they  came 
up  with  this  spring.  It  constitutes  a  whole 
new  order  of  magnitude:  sound  criteria,  real 
capacity  for  self -evaluation. 

There  has  been  extensive  testing  In  the 
technical  field.  I  remember  6  years  ago 
teaching  machines  were  going  to  solve  the 
whole  problem.  The  profession  said,  "They 
have  a  part  to  play.  They  have  to  be  Identi- 
fied. They  have  to  be  Incorporated  Into  the 
system.  Let's  test  them.  They  are  not  the 
whole  answer."  Said  the  critics.  "These  are 
the  bureaucrats:  these  are  the  diehards; 
these  are  the  restralners  of  progress  " 

But  these  cautious  voices  were  sound,  and 
the  testing  has  been  done.  It  has  been  done 
in  a  very  practical  way  And  now,  for  the 
first  time,  we  are  in  a  position  to  reach  out 
and  take  advantage  of  these  methods  of  as- 
sistance that  free  the  teacher  to  do  the  Job 
that  needs  to  be  done  But  this  needs  to  be 
pressed   and   constantly   supported. 

There  are  other  areas  that  are  Just  be- 
ginning to  come  into  focus:  preschool  train- 
ing— all  men  certainly  aren't  created  equal, 
all  men  dont  enter  school  on  an  equal  basis. 
Preschool  training  undertakes  to  see  that, 
not  only  do  they  go  to  school  equally  pre- 
pared, but  that  they  continue  with  an  equal 
opportunity  throughout  the  course  of  their 
school  years.  We  are  feeling  our  way  in  this 
area,  but  we  know  that  the  opportunity   is 


there.  So  I  say  to  you  that  here  Uee  another 
opportunity  that  can  be  achiered  wlttxout 
substantial  monetary  expenditure  which  oan 
bring  about  an  exciting  revolution  in  the 
whole  field  of  education. 

Finally,  premise  No.  5  Is  that  there  are 
major  segmenU  of  the  population  that  are 
becoming  aware  of  the  critical  importance 
of  education  in  our  national  life  I  refer 
first  to  politics.  I  have  traveled  recently  to 
maybe  10  States,  stayed  In  small  towns,  and 
I  was  amazed  to  see  how  many  of  the  candi- 
dates were  talking  about  education,  about 
what  they  were  going  to  do  for  education. 

In  a  country  that  has  given  to  its  cltizen-s 
more  control  over  the  education  process  than 
any  country  In  history,  this  is  one  way  to 
see  that  the  story  is  told.  Once  the  Issue  of 
the  correctness  of  our  edticationnl  approach 
Is  put  before  the  people  in  the  poUtiral  arena. 
It  commands  general  attention  Tlie  facts 
are  not  always  accurately  stated,  but  the  Im- 
pK)rtance  is  established. 

In  business,  which  by  and  large  will  not 
contribute  directly  to  public  education,  there 
is  a  greater  willingness  to  contribute  U) 
groups  which  are  trying  to  improve  the  status 
of  public  education.  In  addition,  business 
Is  honestly  urging  their  young  men  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  educational  proce^is.  In  the 
public  educational  process,  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  what  It  does  for  the  busi- 
ness, and  what  It  does  for  its  employees  as 
part  of  the  understanding  of  their  broad 
stake  in  America. 

Today,  In  the  unions,  there  Is  a  recogni- 
tion that  possibly  they  have  the  greatest 
stake  of  all  In  public  education  It  was  a 
pretty  exciting  thing  to  read  In  the  New 
York  Times  yesterday  morning  that,  for  the 
first  time  In  collective  bargaining,  they  had 
Included  an  educational  fund;  and  that  here, 
through  the  process  of  collective  bargaining 
by  two  opposing  factions,  it  was  recognized 
on  both  sides  that  education  was  an  area 
in  which  advance  was  needed.  Thus,  major 
segments  of  our  population  are  recognizing 
the  Importance  of  education 

The  final  premise  Is  that  we  come  to  a 
period  In  which  great  things  can  be  done 
Shakespeare,  In  "Julius  Caesar,"  said.  "There 
Is  a  tide  In  the  affairs  of  men  which.  If  taken 
at  the  fiood.  leads  on  to  fortune  •  •  •  ' 
And  for  education,  this  is  the  time 

There  is  no  question  but  that  time  can 
run  out.  But  the  signs  and  portents  are 
propitious.  If  we  take  and  mould  and  spark 
these  series  of  related  opportunities  which 
are  coming  Into  existence  at  the  same  time: 
If  we  create  a  recognition  that  survival  It- 
self depends  upon  not  doing  It  a  little  better 
slowly  but  doing  It  a  lot  better  quickly;  if 
we  recognize  that  the  marvels  of  science  are 
limited  compared  to  the  marvels  of  educa- 
tion, then  this  may  be  the  great  opportunity 
both  for  America  and  for  education 

I  like  to  think,  you  know,  of  that  remark- 
able statement  that  Toynbee  niade,  because 
It  rather  fits  my  own  sense  of  what  can  be 
done.  He  said,  "You  know,  a  historian  look- 
ing at  these  United  States  of  America  300 
years  from  now  might  say  that  the  greatest 
thing  in  this  century  was  not  that  we  fought 
three  great  wars,  not  that  we  created  marvels 
of  transportation  and  communication,  un- 
heard of  in  history,  not  that  medical  miracles 
like  Salk  vaccine  came  In  our  time,  not  even 
the  tremendous  implications  that  come  with 
the  splitting  of  the  atom  both  for  peace 
and  for  war,  but  that  this  century  might 
be  remembered  as  the  time  when  mankind 
spread  the  benefits  of  their  civilization  to  all 
men" 

This  can  only  come  In  an  educated  Amer- 
ica. Believe  me,  without  the  spark  we  will 
lose  t>oth  the  capacity  for  world  leadership 
and  survival.  This  cant  be  done  Just  with 
money.  Money  Is  an  Ingredient,  but  if  It 
becomes  the  banner,  the  war  cry.  we  wont 
carry   the  day. 

However,  If  we  tie  It  to  bettering  curselvea. 


udng  our  talents,  recognizing  ou-  oppor. 
tonlty,  in  my  Mttmatlon  this  can  be  ths 
folden  ace  of  American  education. 

EXCKKPTS    PaOM    THE   DISCUSSION 

( Presiding :  Mrs.  Mary  Conway  Kohler » 
Mekbek  (to  Dr.  Sullivan) .  What  were  youi 
criteria  for  choosing  teachers? 

Dr  Suu-ivAN.  We  interviewed  acme  300  to 
400  teacher  applicants  but.  unfortunately, 
many  of  these  people  sewned  to  be  coming 
to  the  county  to  solve  personal  problems. 
There  simply  were  not  many  qualified  teach- 
ers,  and  there  were  very  few  Virginia  teacli- 
ers— very  few  southern  teachers.  So.  ultj- 
mately.  we  decided  we  would  take  any  teach- 
er who  had  a  degree,  a  compatible  personality, 
and  wanted  to  give  It  a  try. 

Membeh  With  regard  to  lack  of  available 
teachers,  generally,  throughout  the  country, 
does  the  panel  believe  that  others  than 
professional  teachers  might  be  of  help  In 
the    classroom? 

Dr  Sand  •  •  •  I  believe  we  ought  to  uti- 
lize all  our  human  and  material  resources, 
still  remembering  that  we  must  have  at 
the  center  this  person  who  is  a  professional 
teacher.  I  think  schoolmen,  scholars,  and 
workmen,  all  together,  have  an  Important 
role  to  play. 

Dr  StTLLiVAN.  I  agree  completely.  •  •  •  I 
think  the  schools  will  have  to  recruit  tliese 
people  •  •  •  It  Is  a  selling  Job  in  the  com- 
munity, and  you  work  on  this  all  the  time. 
You  bring  In  competent  men  and  women 
with  the  available  time.  •  •  •  You  turn 
to  places  like  Antloch  and  Northeastern 
University  and  you  bring  these  young  people 
Into  the  schools.  They  have  many  differ- 
ent titles — I  call  them  teacher's  aids.  Cer- 
tainly we  are  not  training  enough  profes- 
sional teachers  to  get  the  Job  done. 

Mr  Pace.  •  •  •  Our  problem  is  to  re<og- 
nlze  that  the  educational  resource  Is  equally 
as  importtoit  as.  let's  say,  the  scientific 
resource.  We  have  to  direct  the  Interest  of 
top  Government,  top  business,  top  union, 
and  top  citizens  to  what  is  a  problem  well 
beyond  either  the  capacity  or  the  require- 
ments  of  the  professional   teacher 

Dr.  Sullivan.  It's  Interesting  to  note  that 
the  State  of  New  York,  In  common  with 
some  other  States,  has  legislation  prohibit- 
ing what  Is  being  propKJeed  here.  For  in- 
stance, in  New  York  State,  you  cannot  have 
a  Jay  man  or  woman  supervis*  a  cafeteria; 
a  professional  person  has  to  be  there  at 
all  times.  I  think  this  Is  carrying  the  rule 
altogether  too  far.  I  want  the  professional 
person  In  the  classroom,  but  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  have  competent  adult  stiper- 
vlslon  of  playgrounds,  corridors,  cafeterias, 
and  so  forth. 

MxMBOt.  •  •  •  The  biggest  conflict  (In  my 
New  York  suburb)  has  to  do  with  how  iht 
school  dollar  Income  is  going  to  be  spent  •  •  • 
The  educators,  I  find,  are  unable  to  convey 
the  sense  of  direction  and  urgency  about 
education  to  the  people  responsible  for  allo- 
cating the  necessary  funds.  •  •  •  We  hava 
got  to  get  to  the  point  where  a  man  like  my- 
self, and  others  present  here,  can  go  back 
to  our  conununltles  and  have  a  bill  of  goods 
to  sell.  And  It  cannot  be  a  bill  of  goods  ba-sed 
on  the  techniques  of  educators.  •  •  •  I  am 
sorry  to  disagree  with  Mr.  Pace:  the  dollar  It 
the  criterion,  and  it  wUl  be  as  long  as  you 
have  to  go  to  your  communities  on  the  sub- 
ject 

Mrs  KoHLEK.  I  don't  think  you  meant  to 
Imply  that  It  is  "either /or"  but  that  you,  as 
a  grassroots  person,  have  to  have  some  prac- 
tical help. 

Meicbes.  It  U  "either /«:."  As  Mr  Reuther 
aald.  they  will  vote  the  sewer  in,  but  they 
won't  vote  for  the  school  project. 

Mr.  Paos.  •  •  •  There  are  very  real  reasons 
for  contributing  the  dollar;  however,  if  you 
make  the  dollar  the  only  factor  that  you  ask 
for.  if  you  do  not  generate  some  capacity  for 
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.clf-lmprovement.  If  you  do  not  go  to  the 
buMiessmen  in  your  community  and  say.  we 
,"e  u'Hlertaklng  to  run  this  business  within 
xZ  limitations  we  have,  you  are  not  going  to 
Let  the  dollars.  Maybe  you  aren  t  going  to 
ll\  them  anyway,  but  If  you're  going  to  try, 
vou  U  have  to  do  it  through  this  rout*. 

mviD  ScoLi     •  •  •  The  direct  power  of  the 

tixoiver  is  always  felt  on  the  budget  of  the 

h  loN     To  the  extent  that  local  councils  are 

'"verlarp.ng.  with  services  that  might  be  i)er- 

nrmed   more  efficiently  so  that   money   can 

L7  rTved   to   put    into   education,   this   is    an 

.rPi'that  all  our  members— and   the  people 

;'   the    various   communlties^an   certainly 

'  ke  a  look  at  and  be  effective  in    •  •  •  The 

ub  of  the  p</iitlcal  point  is  this:   how  you 

se  the  community  tax  dollar,  and  how  much 

V  H.  use  for   education   as   against   the   other 

sprviocs   making  sure  that  you  have  as  much 

■pfflciet.rv  in  the  use  of  the  tax  dollar  for  other 

community  services  as  you  do  in  the  use  of 

the  :!;tlH>ol  dollar. 

Intkoductobt  Remarks 
(By  Herbert  L    Block,  cartoonist,  the  Wash- 
ington Post) 

I  w  >nt  to  thank  Dr.  Harold  Taylor  for  his 
verv  kind  and  warm  Introduction.  If  I  were 
smart  I  would  quit  now,  while  Im  ahead, 
and  sit  down  and  let  somebody  else  do  this 
But  I  wiis  asked  to  do  a  little  talking  along 
with  the  chairmanship. 

At  this  dinner  of  the  CMiference  on  Edu- 
cation and  Poverty,  the  original  Idea  was 
to  serve  a  simple  meal  of  bread  and  water 
with  a  few  food  stamps  on  Uie  side 
[Lauphte'r  I  This  proposal  was  frowned 
upon  by  the  Mayflower,  but  It  Is  evident 
that  today  s  meetings  got  the  message  across 
anyhow,  because  I  noticed  that  when  dinner 
was  served  several  delegate  fell  to  their 
knees  and  grasped  the  waiters  hands  and 
said.  'Bless  you,  sir."      |  Laughter  | 

This  evening  It  Is  going  to  be  my  hapt>y 
chore  to  introduce  some  speakers  who  need 
no  Introduction,  but  I'm  supposed  first  of 
all  ui  stand  here  and  filibuster  for  a  while 
(laughter)  as  you  hunger  and  thirst  for  the 
speaking  goodies  that  are  to  come. 

Let  me  start  by  telling  you  how  I  happen 
to  be  here  I  heard  first  from  Dr.  Taylor, 
who  didn't  have  to  do  any  arm  twisting,  or 
even  any  telephone  cord  twisting  to  persuade 
me  to  come,  but  I  received  also  a  phone  call 
from  Agnes  Meyer,  and  her  word  Is  my  com- 
mand      [Laughter.) 

Mrs  Meyer  Is  a  one-woman  Army,  and  if 
General  Bradley  had  had  her  In  Etirope  he 
could  have  released  at  least  two  or  three 
divisions  for  service  elsewhere.  [Laughter  ) 
Fortunately,  she  has  devoted  herself.  Instead, 
to  a  unique  and  Irreplaceable  role  In  fighting 
Ignorance  and  prejudice  and  squalor  and  in- 
justice She  was  a  field  general  in  the  war 
aijalnst  poverty  long  before  any  government 
omcuil  proclaimed  that  war  or  gave  it  a 
name       (Applause.) 

Now,  I  hope  she  won't  mind  my  telling 
vou  about  an  Infirmity  of  which  she  has  told 
me  On  one  of  her  days  when  she  began 
bv  flving  up  to  New  York  to  deliver  a  speech 
.111(1  nyiiig  back  to  testify  before  a  congres- 
.<;loniil  committee,  and  then  beating  out  a 
dpudline  on  a  magazine  article  In  the  after- 
no,. u  and  .attending  a  meeting  afterward, 
we  had  dinner  and  went  to  a  benefit  concert. 

I I  iitichter  ) 
.^tter   we  returned    to  her  home   about   11 

orlcK-k.  we  talked  al»ut  the  state  of  the 
world  and  finally  she  lowered  her  voice  and 
looked  around  and  leaned  forward  and  con- 
fld*d  to  me  that  she  was  worried  about  her- 
aelt  l)ecause,  after  a  routine  day  like  that, 
sometimes  she  felt  a  little  tired.  [Laughter  ] 
Alt-er  having  tried  to  keep  up  with  her  for 
p..rt  of  that  day  I  had  Just  enough  breath 
and  energy  left  to  say,  "Mrs  Meyer,  that's 
Uk3  bad  Maybe  you  should  take  some  vita- 
min pills  or  something  •'     I  urged  her  to  go 
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upstairs  and  get  some  rest  at  once  while  I 
tottered  to  the  door  and  fell  Into  a  taxlcab  In 
a  small  heai>— and  she  went  upstairs  to  dash 
off  a  few  letters. 

Mrs  Meyer  Is  the  greatest  practitioner  of 
adult  education  In  America.  Besides  being 
concerned  about  how  the  other  half  lives, 
she  prods  the  more  forttinat*  half  into  doing 
something  about  it.  She  founded  this  orga- 
nization because  she  has  done  so  much  for  so 
many  for  liberties,  for  rights,  for  the  arts, 
for  younger  people  and  for  the  U.S.A.,  gener- 
ally I  am  delighted  to  have  this  chance 
putallclv  to  express  my  great  admiration  and 
affection  for  that  girl,  and  I  wish  she  would 
please  stand  up  for  a  moment  and  receive  our 
applause.     (Sustained  applause.) 

The  three  distinguished  men  from  whom 
you  will  hear  a  little  later  are  at  present  here 
as  exhibits  of  the  finest  products  of  our  pub- 
lic schools.  All  three  of  them  have  been 
teachers  as  well.  My  role  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. I  am  here  as  an  example  and  proof 
of  the  vitalitv  of  the  public  school  system, 
particularly  the  Chicago  public  school  sys- 
tem which,  for  some  11  or  12  years,  survived 
my  attendance  as  a  student,  and  as  a  car- 
toonist and  writer  on  school  papers.  [Laugh- 
ter. 1  .  V.        . 

Whenever  a  public  ofllcial  worries  about 
the  press,  he  can  be  comforted  by  knowing 
that  his  anguish  is  shared  by  faculty  ad- 
visers of  school  papers  all  over  the  country. 
whose  faith  In  a  free  press  Is  constantly 
tested  as  they  lie  awake  nights  wondering 
what  a  bunch  of  teenagers  with  a  printing 
press  is  going  to  do  next. 

Mrs  Mever  and  Dr.  Taylor  suggested  that 
I  talk  some  about  my  own  public  school  ex- 
periences, and  the  first  thing  that  came  to 
mind  was  something  I  heard  the  other  day 
about  a  boy  who  came  home  and  told  his 
father,  "Dad,  you've  been  Invited  to  a  small 
PTA  meeting  this  evening."  His  father  said. 
'  "What  do  you  mean,  a  small  parent-teachers 
meeting?  "  The  boy  said,  "You  and  me  and 
the  principal."    (Laughter] 

Now  in  my  time  the  PTA  had  not  yet 
reached  full  flower,  but  I  think  there  were 
the  ijeginnings  of  it  in  what  were  called 
Parents'  Nights,  or  a  kind  of  open  house 
evening  at  school.  These  occasions  I  gen- 
erally neglected  to  tell  my  parents  about  un- 
til they  were  over.  I  usually  found  some 
peachy  movie  to  tell  them  about  on  the 
nights  when  these  things  were  taking  place. 
Without  having,  at  that  time,  learned  much 
about  government  or  diplomacy  or  anything 
of  that  sort.  I  did  have  a  certain  basic  Idea 
that  parents,  fine  as  they  were,  represented 
authority  and  that  teachers,  however  good, 
also  represented  authority,  and  that  a  co- 
alescing of  these  forces  might  result  In  a 
combination  of  power  too  great  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  one  little  kid.     (Laughter.) 

I  think  one  reason  I  discouraged  my  par- 
ents from  visiting  school  was  because  of  the 
practice,  which  Is  probably  still  current,  of 
emblazoning  on  the  blackboard  of  each  room 
a  large  honor  roll  of  students  who  were  very 
good  to  excellent  in  every  subject.  These 
honor  rolls  were  usually  done  with  drawings 
of  scrolls,  sunbursts,  eagles,  stars  and  what- 
not, m  six  colors  of  chalk.  If  they  had  had 
neon  tubing  then,  they  would  have  used 
that 

So  it  would  have  been  Impossible  for  my 
parents  to  walk  Into  that  schoolroom  with- 
out having  seen  this  blackboard  technicolor 
spectacular,  or  to  have  avoided  noticing  that 
their  boy's  name  not  only  did  not  lead  all 
the  rest  but  seldom  appeared  on  that  angelic 
list  at  all. 

I  might  add  that  those  of  us  who  devoted 
our  modest  drawing  abilities  to  drawing 
cartoons  and  posters  and  things  like  that  re- 
garded the  students  who  contributed  their 
artistic  talents  to  these  illuminated  honor 
rolls  as  a  bunch  of  fakes  who  betrayed  their 
schoolmates  and  prostituted  their  art. 
(Laughter  ) 


There  have  been  many  changes  since  then 
and  today's  meetings  between  parents  and 
teachers  are  more  frequent,  more  helpful 
and,  I  think,  less  fearsome  to  all  concerned. 
Including  the  parents  and  teachers.  As  for 
report  cards.  I  don't  know  what  term£  are 
used  now,  but  if  a  terni  like  "group  adjust- 
ment" is  something  of  a  euphemism,  it  is. 
for  the  student  at  least,  an  infinite  Improve- 
ment over  the  dreaded  word  "deportment,  " 
which  was  so  easy  to  understand  and  on 
which  the  grades  were  sometimes  so  hard  lo 
explain.     [Laughter  1 

Now,  having  told  you  about  the  usual  fears 
of  my  generation  of  schoolchildren,  let  me 
add  that  I  found  also  in  the  public  schools 
great  enjoyment  in  the  companionship,  in 
the  stimulation  of  classwork  and  many  of 
the  teachers,  and  particularly  in  the  activi- 
ties on  the  school  publications  where  I.  like 
so  many  others  in  Journalism,  got  started  and 
got  a  chance  to^ee  my  stuff  in  print  for  the 
first  time. 

The  fact  is  that  in  a  day  when  it  was  cus- 
tomary, in  cartoons  and  writing,  to  depict 
stereotype  schoolchildren  as  hating  school 
and  loathing  teachers  (which  was  possibly 
a  hcrtdover  from  the  old  days  of  nearby  swim- 
ming holes  and  hickory-stick  teaching)  at 
that  time.  I  felt  a  little  guilty  about  the  fact 
that  I  really  liked  school 

Well,  thanks  to  people  like  yourselves,  we 
have  come  a  long  way  from  the  days  when 
schools  were  regarded,  even  in  popular  myth- 
ology-, as  dreaded  places  and  now  have  recog- 
nized the  need  for  them  as.  oft«n,  the  only 
bright  and  hojjeful  spots  In  what  might 
otherwise  be  areas  of  complete  blight,  and 
lives  of  utter  squalor. 

I  was  interested  in  your  recent  report. 
"The  Businessman  Looks  at  the  Schools," 
which  shows  how  you've  provoked  new  think- 
ing and  new  interest  in  education  among 
many  influential  laymen  However,  I  notice 
that  there  are  always  a  few  who  dont  pet 
the  word.  In  looking  over  some  of  the  com- 
ments that  were  sent  in  I  couldn't  help  paus- 
ing at  the  comment  of  one  signed,  Alrcaft 
Company  Executive,  who  Is  probably  working 
constantly  for  faster  Jetplanes  and  who  says 
of  school  progress.  "Granted  progress  Is  slow, 
but  I  feel  this  is  proper." 

Among  those  anonymous  notes  there  was 
also  one  from  president.  jx)wer  company, 
who  fears  "the  schools  are  moving  too  far 
away  from  basics  and  fundamentals,  resul*- 
Ing  in  too  heavy  a  financial  burden"  and  that 
we  should  eliminate  the  frills  and  save  money 
by  "getting  back  to  the  little  red  school- 
house" 

This  fellow  Is  right  out  of  an  executive 
coloring  book.  (Laughter.)  To  aU  the  gold 
we  would  save  by  getting  back  to  the  little 
red  schoolhouses.  we  could  add  a  few  billions 
more  to  build  big  grey  Jails,  reformatories, 
and  workhouses — and  color  the  future  black. 
The  future  is  brighter,  however,  for  the  work 
that  you  and  others  liave  done  even  in  the 
bleakest  areas. 

We  have  only  to  consider  Prince  Edward 
County.  Va..  about  which  Dr.  Sullivan  spoke 
to  you  today,  where  the  public  schools  were 
closed  for  over  4  years.  No  one  can  read  or 
hear  of  that  experience  without  knowing 
what  school  means  to  children  today.  News- 
paper reporters  here  who  went  to  Prince 
Edward  when  the  free  schools  were  opened, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
private  agencies,  found  families  where  the 
children  were  so  excited  they  couldn't  sleep 
the  night  before.  They  found  some  of  the 
children  (children  up  to  9.  10,  and  11  years 
of  age)  up  at  dawn  dressed  In  their  meager 
best  awaiting  the  supreme  moment  of  their 
lives,  the  chance  to  enter  a  schoolroom. 

Let  me  say  that  whatever  opinions  I  ex- 
press here  are  my  own.  They  are  not  those 
of  yotir  organization,  which  is  Interested  only 
In  the  promotion  of  education  In  general,  nor 
of  your  dinner  committee  or  anyone  "Ise. 
I  say  that  because  I  cannot  resist  telling  you 
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that.  In  my  opinion,  tlie  closing  of  those 
BcbooU  In  Virginia — this  taking  It  out  on  the 
bxunbleet  and  pooreet  children  by  poUtlclana. 
the  taking  out  by  them  of  their  hatred  of 
the  Federal  court  wa»  to  my  mind  one  of 
the  most  wanton  and  cruel  acts  ever  per- 
formed by  any  political  machine  In  the  his- 
tory of  thU  country.     [Applause.] 

Reading  about  the  children  down  there 
who  proudly  recited  In  those  Prince  Edward 
Schoola  recalled  a  couple  of  recitations  of 
my  own  schooldays.  One  was  the  Preamble 
to  the  Constitution.  In  which  we  lifted  our 
voices  to  "establish  Justice  and  Insure  domes- 
tic tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense and  promote  the  general  welfare." 
Well,  we  were  Just  kids.  We  didn't  realize 
what  we  were  saying.  We  didn't  know  'tU 
years  later  that  "welfare"  was  a  dirty  word. 
The  restilt  was  that  a  lot  of  us  never  got 
oTer  the  Idea  that  the  founders  meant  what 
they  said  and  that  the  bu^ness  of  govern- 
ment U  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  which 
Is  never  promoted  better  than  through  pub- 
lic education. 

Another  thing  we  recited  was  a  pledge  of 
allegiance  to  the  flag  "and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  It  stands,  one  Nation,  Indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all."  Since  then, 
this  pledge  has  been  amended,  and 
awkwardly.  In  a  couple  of  ways,  notably  to 
say.  "One  Nation,  under  Ood.  Indivisible." 
In  ova  earlier  day  we  thought  that  the  orig- 
inal form  was  all  right.  We  didn't  mean  any 
harm.  We  didn't  know  that  God  might  get 
Bore  and  strike  us  all  dead  for  failing  to  give 
Him  a  plug  In  that  pledge.  We  didn't  even 
know  that  He  needed  the  publicity 
I  laughter!  or  that  He  needed  all  of  us  to 
remind  Him  dally  that  our  territory  came 
under  His  J\irlsdictlon. 

We  needn't  stop  with  the  couple  of  changes 
that  have  already  been  made  In  that  pledge. 
Ther»  Is  no  reason  to  let  the  kids  get  away 
with  a  simple  declaration.  "I  pledge  alle- 
giance." Thla  covUd  be  changed  to,  "I, 
Johnny  Jones,  who  am  not  now  and  never 
have  been  a  member  of  any  subversive  or- 
ganlzaUon  •  •  •."  [Laughter.]  The  word 
"Republic"  Is  OK,  and  that  can  stand,  be- 
cause the  Blrchers  say  It's  a  Republic  and 
not  a  democracy;  but  with  some  States 
rlghters  the  word  "Indivisible"  may  have  to 
go. 

And.  at  the  conclusion,  the  words  "with 
liberty  and  Jxistice  for  all'  might  be  followed 
by  some  reservations  to  explain  that  thla 
doesn't  necessarily  Include  all  those  of  a  cer- 
tain race  or  color,  or  those  too  poor  to  afford 
education,  or  ball,  or  legal  fees  and  so  on.  In 
time  sufficient  amendments  might  be  added 
to  this  pledge  to  eliminate  any  possible  loop- 
hole*, along  with  eliminating  the  original 
cadence  and  simple  beauty  and  meaning  It 
used  to  have. 

But  the  current  big  effort  Is  not  to  amend 
the  pledge,  but  to  amend  the  Constitution 
Itself  to  provide  for  praper  In  the  public 
schools.  This  effort  Is  supported  by  many 
sincere  and  devoted  people — but  also  by  a 
number  of  others  of  more  questionable  mo- 
tives. 

I  envy  those  Congressmen  who  are  on  such 
intimate  terms  with  Ood  that  they  know  all 
about  Him — about  what  denomination  He 
belongs  to,  what  He  wants  done  and  how 
He  wants  to  be  prayed  to,  and  are  going  to 
cave  H»m  by  putting  Him  In  the  public 
schools.  This  Is  very  generous  of  them.  They 
are  busy  and  Important  njen.  but  not  too 
busy  to  give  Ood  a  great  big  hand  and  show 
taow  they  can  help  put  Him  across. 

But  I  can't  help  noting  that  many  of  the 
Congressmen  who  are  hellbent  for  religion 
In  the  schools  have  never  been  much  for  edu- 
cation In  the  public  schools.  (Laughter  ] 
Mxuiy  of  these  pious  politicians  have  never 
been  much  concerned  about  children  on 
part-time  education,  or  less,  or  about  chil- 
dren being  denied  educational  opportunities 
•t  all.    But  to  hear  them  weep  and  carry  on 


about  how  the  children  are  being,  as  they  put 
It.  "denied  the  right  to  pray"  you  would 
think  all  the  homes  and  churchea  and  Sunday 
schools  had  been  closed  and  the  kids  were  In 
school  on  a  24-hour-a-day  schedule  under 
lock  and  key. 

The  fact  Is  that  If  the  Government  were 
to  propose  that,  through  tax-supported  pub- 
lic schools.  It  wanted  to  take  over  responsi- 
bility for  all  of  children's  needs  and  beliefs, 
these  same  Congressman  would  be  the  first 
to  cry  "totalitarianism"  or  "communism." 

Still  speaking  only  for  myself,  I  think  there 
are  also  some  today  who  cry  out  about  the 
need  for  religion  in  the  schools  who  have 
done  a  switch  on  the  biblical  Idea  that  God 
created  man  In  His  own  Image.  There  are 
demigods  who  have  created  a  god  In  their 
own  Image,  a  white  god  filled  with  hatred 
for  a  Supreme  Cotirt,  not  only  because  It 
stands  for  freedom  of  religion,  but  primarily 
because  it  stands  for  free  and  equal  educa- 
tion, and  I  don't  think  most  Americans  be- 
lieve In  a  god  who  Is  Inspired  by  shabby 
political  campaigns. 

By  now  you  may  have  gathered  I  am  op- 
posed to  religion  In  the  public  schools,  and 
I  am.  But  for  those  who  feel  that  there 
should  be  some  form  of  religious  observance, 
the  best  suggestion  I've  heard  Is  for  the  use 
of  some  quotations  from  the  highest  author- 
ity, and  from  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  reli- 
gious passages,  the  Sermon  on  the  Moiuit. 

First,  there  are  the  lines  In  which  the  mul- 
titude la  told  to  be  "not  like  the  hypocrites 
that  do  their  praying  In  public,  but  when 
thou  prayeet  enter  Into  thy  closet,  and  when 
thou  hast  shut  thy  door  pray  to  thy  Father 
In  secret."  And  this  Is  followed  shortly  after 
by  the  words,  "When  ye  pray  use  not  vain 
repetitions  as  the  heathen  do  for  they  think 
they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking." 
I  commend  these  religious  passages  for 
frequent  and  fervent  use  by  the  Chaplains 
of  both  Ho\ise8  of  Congress.  [Applause] 
Well,  whatever  varying  opinions  there  may  be 
on  specific  points,  I  am  strong  for  the  work 
of  this  committee,  whose  meeting  last  year 
was  summed  up  In  the  pamphlet,  "Ught  a 
Fire."  You  are  keeping  alive  and  glowing 
the  flame  In  the  lamp  of  lear-^ng.  a  light 
that  you  and  the  President,  and  all  of  us, 
want  to  see  not  turned  out  but  txirned  up 
bright. 

But  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believes  In 
the  frequent  editorial  statements  which  con- 
stantly say  that  we  need,  on  any  subject, 
more  light  and  less  beat.  Whenever  It  Is 
necessary.  I  trust  you  will  not  hesitate  to 
apply  the  flan>e  of  learning  to  the  seats  of 
power.  [Laughter]  To  Insure  proper  edu- 
cation for  the  children  of  this  country.  I 
hope  you  will  not  only  provide  light  but 
win  turn  on  enough  heat  to  get  action. 

Let  us  now  praise  famous  men — and  this 
Is  the  happiest  part  of  the  evening.  My  line 
of  work  is  one  In  which  criticism  necessarily 
outruns  praise  and  it  is  not  noted  for  showing 
undue  reverence  for  public  officials.  It  Is, 
therefore,  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able 
to  introduce  some  public  men  this  evening 
whom  I  have  admired  for  a  long  time,  and 
about  whom  I've  been  complimentary  even 
In  the  cartoons.      [Laughter] 

Our  first  speaker  Is  General  Bradley,  whose 
honors  and  whose  services  to  his  country 
would  fill  many  books,  which  will  undoubt- 
edly be  written  about  him.  For  tonight.  I 
will  only  remind  you  that  he  has  often  lieen 
referred  to  as  the  GI's  General,  and  what- 
ever disagreement  soldiers  or  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  have  had  about 
other  things,  this  man  has  been  so  respected 
by  all  and  (I  am  not  afraid  to  use  the  word) 
so  loved,  that  he  is  In  a  class  by  himself. 

I  would  feel  awed  In  presenting  him  to  you 
If  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that  he  is  so  warm 
and  so  gentle  and  so  comfortable  a  person. 
We  hear  talk  sometimes  about  the  military 
mind,  of  which  there  must  be  many  kinds, 
because  we   read   some  statements   and  let- 


ters-to-the-editors  by  acone  military  vaam. 
who  sound  a«  If  they  are  all  friends  of  Dr. 
Strangelove.     [Laughter.] 

In  talking  about  his  own  public  school  ex. 
perlencee  this  evening.  I  hope  General  Brad- 
ley will  give  us  some  clue  as  to  what  nuuU 
him  the  way  he  U  because,  to  paraphrast 
and  extend  a  famous  remark,  whatever  he 
eats  or  drinks  aud  whatever  he  read  or  stud- 
led  should  be  prescribed  for  all  the  other 
generals  and  all  the  other  members  of  th« 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  all  American  clvlUaia 
as  well. 

I  think  of  him  as  being.  Incidentally,  ons 
of  the  greatest  generals  In  our  history  and 
always  one  of  our  greatest  and  most  consci- 
entious citizens.  ' 

It  Is  literally  an  honor  to  present  to  yo« 
Gen.  Omar  Bradley.     [Applause.] 

PxTBUc  School  Education 
(Remarks  by  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley)        -^ 

I  was  asked  to  speak  about  my  public 
school  experience.  At  first  I  thought  It  was 
so  unique  that  maybe  It  would  not  have  any 
application  to  what  W9  are  trying  to  do 
today,  but  maybe  by  stretching  it  a  little  bit 
and   using  a  little  imagination.  It  Is.  i 

The  public  school  education  I  had  would' 
ts  almost  Impossible  to  get  today.  For  my 
first  8  years  I  went  to  a  1-room  co\intry 
school.  Some  of  you  may  have  done  that, 
but  on  top  of  that,  for  4  of  those  8  years  my 
father    was    my    teacher.      [Laughter.] 

And.  of  course,  having  the  teacher  In  my 
house  every  night.  I  had  to  do  my  homewcwk. 
He  very  carefully  told  me  that  I  had  to  set 
the  example.  But  if  you  have  never  gone  to 
a  l-room  country  schoolhotise  you  may 
not  have  the  picture.  There  ars  children 
from  all  grades,  from  beghinera  on  tip  to  high 
school  age,  and  the  one  teacher  teaches  all 
classes  In  the  same  room. 

That  means  you  have  small  classes,  you 
have  to  answer  questions  and  express  your- 
self, many  times  a  day.  And  how  differ- 
ent that  is  from  what  we  have  today,  where 
yon  have  30  or  40  kids  In  a  room.  But  on 
top  of  that,  if  knew  your  lessons  (and  I 
must  insist  that  I  knew  mine  before  I  went 
to  school)  you  could  sit  there  and  listen 
to  the  classes  above  you  recite,  so  that  not 
only  were  you  taking  your  own  work 
but  you  were  getting  some  Idea  of  what  th* 
people  above  you  were  studying. 

Xhey  did  not  have  school  boards  In  ths 
same  sense  we  have  today.  We  did  not  have 
Parent-Teacher  Associations  but  they  used 
to  have  what  they  called  a  board  of  visi- 
tors, from  the  parents,  and  I  was  asked  to 
tell  a  story  which  I  told  last  year.  If  those 
of  you  who  heard  it  last  year  will  bear  with 
me.  I  wUl  tell  it  again. 

If  you  ever  went  to  a  country  school  you 
win  remember  that  they  came  around,  us- 
ually before  Christmas  and  then  again  In 
the  spring;  and  these  farmers  would  sit  there 
and  listen  to  the  kids  recite,  and  then  finally 
the  teacher  wotild  say.  "Do  any  of  you  have 
any  questions?"  and  they  would  ask  ques- 
tions. Which  reminds  me  of  the  school  down 
In  Texas  where  there  was  one  of  the  students 
of  Mexican  descent  who  came  to  the  school, 
and  his  name  was  Jesus  Christ. 

That  was  a  little  unusual,  so  to  make  sure 
that  there  was  no  misunderstanding  the  par- 
ents, the  first  day,  sent  along  a  note  saying 
that  "this  boy's  name  really  Is  Jesxis  Christ." 
When  the  board  of  visitors  came  around  and 
asked  various  questions,  and  one  of  these 
Texans  with  a  great -lO-gallon  hat  said  he 
wanted  to  ask  a  question.  He  wanted  to 
know  if  anybody  Jn  the  class  could  spell 
such  and  such  a  word. 

Jesus  Christ  shot  up  his  hand  (like  this) 
and  the  teacher,  knowing  he  was  a  very  poor 
speller,  tried  to  divert  the  question  to  some- 
body else.  She  said.  "Jesus  Christ,  you  can't 
spell  that."  Whereupon,  this  big  Texan 
with  a  big  hat  got  up  and  said,  "Well,  God 
dammit,  let  him  try."     [Laughter.] 
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There  was  one  other  advantage  which  was 
unique  about  my  school  situation  In  that 
not  only  did  I  spend  the  evenings  with  my 
teacher  but  I  spent  the  other  4  months  of 
U\e  year  with  my  teacher;  furthermore,  we 
wUked  to  and  from  school,  and  I  remember 
one  year  we  lived  3  miles  from  the  school- 
house  and  viralked  3  miles  to  school  In  the 
morning  and  3  miles  back  In  the  aftern(X)n. 

Mv  father  was  a  great  companion.  Dur- 
ine  the  summer  and  the  fall,  on  Saturdays, 
we  hunted  and  fished  together,  and  I  wiis 
under  the  inllucnce  of  my  teacher,  as  I  say, 
all  the  time  He  made  me  become  inter- 
ested in  various  Uilngs — history,  mlllUu-y 
history— and  at  that  time  I  had  no  Idea  of 
nwking  the  military  my  career;  we  tised  to 
work  mental   arithmetic   problems   together. 

I  would  say  that  In  my  early  life,  for  the 
first  6  years  of  my  schooling,  he  was  the  one 
greatest  influence  on  my  education  and  my 
future,  because  he  taught  me  Interest  In 
things;  he  taught  me  a  lot  about  nature. 
He  pJt  me  Into  the  right  study  habits. 

Unfortunately,  he  died  when  1  was  14 
years  old,  before  I  was  15.  and  I  went  on  and 
finished  school  In  a  neighboring  town  where 
I  again  was  blessed  with  comparatively  small 
classes,  and  where  I  had  excellent  teachers. 
In  those  days  teachers  were  pretty  well  paid. 

1  know  my  father  was  pretty  well  paid.  He 
got  »50  a  month,  which  was  pretty  high  in 
those  days.    Anyhow,  I  had  good  teachers. 

Probably,  during  this  period,  the  most  In- 
fluential thing  that  happened  to  me  was 
meeting  my  futtire  wife  In  my  class.  We 
were  married  8  years  later,  and  since  then  she 
has  been  the  one  greatest  Influence  in  my  life. 
You  might  say.  What  does  this  have  to  do 
with  our  problems  today?  It's  so  unique. 
Is  It  applicable  today?     I  think  It  Is. 

What  can  we  do  to  decrease  the  numbers 
In  our  classes?     We  may  not  get  It  down  to 

2  or  3,  but  at  least  we  can  get  It  under  40. 
What  can  we  do  to  get  good  teachers?  I  had 
good  teachers  all  the  way  through,  which  was 
very  lucky,  and  I  was  fortunate  In  being  stir- 
rounded  at  home  by  somebody  who  was 
Interested  In  education.  Can't  we  get  the 
people  at  home,  through  yoiu-  PTA's  and  so 
forth,  can't  we  get  the  parents  Interested  In 
the  kids'  education,  not  only  In  providing 
better  school  facilities,  but  a  better  environ- 
ment at  home? 

Som«  of  us  were  fortunate  In  having  tliis 
home  environment.  We  know  that  today 
some  of  our  children  are  not  so  lucky.  You 
know  that  some  of  these  children  go  home 
and  hear  poor  English;  their  parents  are  un-' 
educated;  they  pay  no  attention  to  the  kids. 
Can  we  do  anything  about  that?  Maybe  not 
too  much,  but  I  think  there  Is  one  thing  we 
can  do.  and  this  Is  beside  the  subject,  prob- 
ably; what  do  these  kids  watch  on  televlson 
these  days?  They  watch  a  lot  of  silly  stuff. 
a  lot  of  violence.  Maybe  we  could  have  some 
Influence  on  this  home  environment  by 
working  for  better  television  shows  for  tlie 
kids,  something  that  would  help  make  up 
this  deficiency  In  the  home  environment. 

So,  while  my  experience  was  unique,  and 
I  was  very  fortunate,  maybe  we  can  do  some- 
thing for  those  kids  today  who  are  not  so 
fortunate,  by  taking  various  steps. 

And  I  am  sure  that  that  Is  what  Is  In  your 
minds  or  you  would  not  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  come  here  to  this  meeting  at  your 
pxpoiist>  and  participate  in  it.  Thank  you. 
[Applause  1 

Hkrhfrt  Block.  Thank  you.  General  Brad- 
ley If  the  kind  of  schoolhouse  that  Gen- 
eral Bradley  went  to  was  responsible  for 
what  he  Is.  I  am  for  manufacturing  them 
In  large  quantities.  The  trouble  is  that  I 
don't  know  If  we  can  get  fathers  for  teachers, 
or  more  General   Bradleys. 

Tlip  next  speaker  this  evening  Is  Secretary 
Wirt7  One  of  the  most  well  meant  but 
worst  things  that  a  chairman  can  do  Is  to 
put  a  speaker  on  the  spot  by  telling  you  at 
length  about  what  a  wonderful  speaker  you 
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are  about  to  hear.  I  am  not  going  to  do  this 
to  the  Secretary,  partlctilarly  because  I  hap- 
pen to  know  that  these  days  he  Is  so  busy 
that  he  seldom  has  time  even  to  prepare 
talks  In  advance;  but  he  Is  one  ot  the  few 
men  I  know  who  could  surmount  that  kind 
of  billing  If  It  were  given  him. 

Some  years  back.  If  I  had  been  Introducing 
him.  I  would  probably  have  offered  a  long 
and  detailed  Introduction.  But  he  Is  today 
so  distinguished  a  Cabinet  member  and  his 
ability  is  60  well  known  and  he  Is  so  widely 
respected  that  we  can  dispense  writh  any 
who's  who  about  him.  No  one  who  reads 
the  papers  and  who  read  of  things  like  the 
recent  successful  settlement  of  the  long  and 
seemingly  Imposslble-to-settle  railroad  dis- 
pute needs  to  be  told  about  the  qualities  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

What  I  partlctilarly  like  about  him  Is  that 
he  Is  the  kind  of  public  official  who  does  not 
gloss  over  otir  problems,  or  point  out  how 
dandy  things  are  when  they  are  only  pretty 
good,  even  In  election  years.  'When  the  sta- 
tistics show  that  employment  has  gone  up 
some,  and  unemployment  has  gone  down  a 
little,  he  reports  these  facts,  but  he  says 
that  this  is  not  good  enough  for  the  United 
States. 

Our  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  definitely  good 
enough  for  the  United  States  and  I  am  happy 
to  present  him  to  you  now.  Secretary 
WUlard  Wlrtz.      [Applause.] 

Public  School  Education 
(Remarks  by  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  WUlard 
Wlrtz) 
Yea.  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death  I  shall  fear  no  greater 
evil,  for  I  have  spoken  following  Herb  Block 
and  Gen,  Omar  Bradley  and  before  Hubert 
Humphrey,  and  no  greater  harm  can  befall 
me  all  the  rest  of  the  days  of  my  life.  [Ap- 
platise] 

Thank  you.  Herb.  The  only  false  note  I 
heard  in  the  15  minutes  of  your  Introduction 
was  your  repeated  suggestion  that  "the  views 
expressed  here  tonight  by  me  are  only  my 
own,"  and  then  you  said,  later.  "I'm  still 
speaking  for  myself."  It  Is  going  to  be  a 
very  remote  day  in  history  when  Herb  Block 
Is  speaking  only  for  himself.     [Applause.] 

Let  me  start  by  telling  you  how  I  happen 
to  be  here,  I  heard  from  Mrs.  Meyer.  Her 
conunand  is  my  word.  [Latighter.]  Mrs. 
Meyer,  let  me  say  only  this:  a  good  deal  of 
publicity  has  attended  the  President's  sug- 
gestion that  he  Insisted  upon  getting  50 
women  into  office  within  30  days. 

I  am  In  a  position  to  reveal  a  lesser  known 
element  In  that  same  command.  His  In- 
structions were  "50  women  within  30  days, 
or  their  equivalent."  We  asked  him  what  he 
meant  by  the  "equivalent."  He  thought  a 
moment  and  said.  "Agnes  Meyer  working  half 
time."  [Laughter.]  It  Is  at  Mrs.  Meyers 
special  request  that  I  come  here  tonight — 
and  also  because  of  the  pleasure  I  took  from 
this  same  discussion,  from  this  same  group, 
a  year  ago. 

She  asked  me  to  testify  to  my  good  for- 
tune In  having  attended  public  schools.  I 
did  not  know  how  to  react  to  that;  whether 
to  as.sume  that  the  result  would  necessarily 
have  been  different  If  I  had  gone  to  private 
schools,  or  what  the  situation  might  have 
been,  and  I  demurred  a  little. 

She  said,  well.  General  Bradley  was  going 
to  testify  about  how  good  the  public  schools 
had  been  to  him,  and  Herb  Block  and  Hubert 
Humphrey,  and  I  finally  agreed  that  on  the 
basis  of  equal  time  for  the  other  point  of 
view  I  would  be  glad  to  appear  here  this  eve- 
ning. 

Not  knowing  exactly  what  to  say.  and  ask- 
ing her.  she  said,  "Well,  will  you  please  tell 
them,  then,  about  the  President  of  the  United 
States."  and  I  am  glad,  Mrs.  Meyer,  to  testify 
here  tonight  not  to  my  own  good  forttine  In 
attending  public   schools  because  the  truth 


of  the  matter  Is,  in  De  Kalb,  111.,  nobody  ever 
did  anything  else  but  go  to  public  schools. 
[Laughter.] 

But  as  far  the  President  Is  concerned.  It  was 
Interesting  to  look  In  his  biography  In  "Who's 
Who."  I  dont  believe  anybody  has  looked 
In  "Who's  Who"  about  the  President  of  the 
United  States  until  this  afternoon.  I  did. 
and  I  found  a  little  statement  saying  that  he 
did  attend  public  schools  and  then.  "Teacher: 
Houston,  Tex.,  public  schools,  1930  to  1932" 
I  speak,  then,  on  behalf  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the 
Houston   public    schools. 

And  then  I  picked  up  one  other  little  anec- 
dote bearing  on  this  subject.  When  Mr. 
Johnson.  Professor  Johnson,  or  whatever  they 
called  them  In  the  Houston  public  schools, 
left  In  1932,  the  Sam  Houston  High  School 
editorial  carried  this  little  item:  "Mr.  John- 
son has  made  the  right  decision.  We  expect 
to  hear  great  things  from  him."  [Laughter  ] 
Mrs.  Meyer,  I  went  one  step  further,  I  In- 
quired, too.  into  the  education  of  one  Claudia 
Taylor  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  announce 
that  Claudia  Taylor  also  went  to  the  public 
schools.  In  fact,  she  t<x)  went  to  a  one-room 
schoolhouse.  Pern  School,  a  rural  school  in 
Texas  in  which,  they  tell  me,  during  the  cot- 
ton-picking season  she  was  the  only  person 
In  school.  Then  she  went  to  the  public  high 
school  in  Marshall,  Tex.,  from  which  she 
graduated  at  the  age  of  15.  You  would 
Identify  her  better  today  as  Lady  Bird  John- 
son. It's  a  marvelous  thing  to  at  least  have 
that  kind  of  an  Illustration  from  which  to 
proceed  this  evening,  but  I'm  worried  about 
what's  going  to  happ>en  to  Linda  and  Lucl. 
I'm  not  so  stire  about  them.  [Laughter  ] 
I  can't  speak  in  the  "way  Herb  ha*,  or 
General  Bradley,  because  it  takes  a  good  deal 
more  preparation  for  that  kind  of  presen- 
tation of  this  problem  than  it's  been  my 
opportunity  to  bring  to  this  evening.  So  I 
would  like  to  Improve  the  5.  6,  or  7  minutes 
which  are  allotted  to  me  to  speak.  If  I  may. 
very  seriously,  beyond  what  the  hour  of  the 
evening  Justifies,  about  the  subject  of  your 
day's  discussion  on  education  and  poverty. 

The  responsibility  which  Is  most  closely 
identified  with  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Labor 
is  the  responsibility  for  full  employment,  not 
for  settling  labor  disputes  or  something  of 
that  kind,  but  for  seeing  to  it  that  the  people 
In  this  country  are  put  to  the  use  to  which 
they  could  be  put  if  the  opportuxilty  were 
given  them. 

I  should  like  to  say,  only  very  briefly,  how 
unimportant  It  seems  to  me  that  that  part 
of  this  problem  Is  which  It  Is  within  the 
province  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  do 
anything  about.  If  I  had  gone  to  a  private 
school  that  last  sentence  would  have  been  a 
better  sentence. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  increasingly  you  feel 
the  despair  of  trying  to  meet  a  problem  such 
as  the  full  employment  problem,  realizing 
that  the  ansvirers  lie  some  place  else,  and 
that  the  place  they  lie  is  In  the  schools. 

I  spent  a  part  of  the  week  before  last  and 
the  week  before  that  on  the  poverty  tour 
through  the  App>alachlan  area — and  then  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  of  this  last  week  Mrs. 
Wlrtz  and  I  went  up.  Into  Harlem  to  take  a 
look  at  the  problem  there.  It  is  so  perfectly 
obvious  that  the  roots  of  unemployment  In 
this  country  are  simply  poverty  and  lack  of 
education,  and  nothing  else. 

Let  me  give  you  Just  one  or  two  statistics, 
and  I  will  narrow  it  to  the  Harlem  situa- 
tion because  it  Is  so  fresh  in  my  mind.  It 
was  with  a  shock  bordering  on  disbelief  that 
I  was  advised  of  the  study  that  has  been 
made  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  graduated 
from  Junior  high  school,  ninth  grade.  In 
Harlem  In  1959 — 1,276  of  them  In  central 
Harlenv.  Three  years  later,  of  that  group 
only  385  finished  high  schcxjl  and  only  43 
with  an  academic  diploma  which  would  per- 
mit them  to  go  on. 
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Or  over  In  another  part  of  ICanliattan, 
where  we  worry  about  the  Puerto  Rlcan  prob- 
lem let  UB  simply  start,  and  almost  md, 
with  the  fact  that  75  percent  at  the  Puerto 
Rlcana  In  New  York  dont  ever  enter  high 
school  at  all.  And  what  are  we  to  do  about 
the  unemployment  problem  after  that  kind 
Of  baee  has  been  laid?     I  hardl'   know. 

Another  figure,  a  Harlem  tlgure:  when 
the  children  In  the  elementary  schools  In 
Harlem  enter  the  first  grade,  their  reading 
comprehension  Is  about  the  same  as  that 
for  th»  city  at  large.  By  the  third  grad* 
the  reading  comprehension  Is  below  average, 
for  30  percent  of  them;  and  by  the  sixth 
grade  the  reading  comprehension  Is  below 
average  for  80  percent  of  them. 

These  are  figiores  from  which  you  can 
draw  almost  any  of  a  number  of  conclUBiona. 
They  may  be  Indictment*  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, or  they  may  be  Indictments  of  a  broader 
context  of  clrcvimstances  which  attends  this 
situation.  It  Is  at  least  relevant  that  by  the 
sixth  grade  there  shows  up  a  close  correla- 
tion between  thoee  who  fall  short  In  reading 
comprehension  and  those  who  come  from 
famines  which  are  broken,  from  situations  In 
which  there  la  difficulty  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. But  It  does  not  make  any  difference. 
The  problemi  Is  one  which  has  to  be  met, 
not  Just  as  a  problem  of  Individual  fault — 
but  as  a  problem  of  social  fault,  whether  It 
Is  the  fault  of  the  schools  or  whether  It  Is 
the  fault  of  the  larger  community  that  cre- 
ates the  situation  In  which  this  kind  of  cir- 
cumstance develops. 

Some  of  you  who  were  here  at  this  meeting 
a  year  ago  will  remember  that  General  Brad- 
ley said  something  In  his  remarks  about  what 
he  understood  to  be  the  unbelievable  rejec- 
tion rate  as  far  as  the  Armed  Forces  quali- 
fication test  Is  concerned. 

What  you  said.  General,  set  me  to  think- 
ing— and  when  I  got  back,  even  that  same 
afternoon.  I  asked  our  people  to  start  look- 
ing Into  It.  Some  of  you  may  have  seen.  In 
the  papers,  the  result  of  the  Utile  Are  which 
you.  sir,  started.  Because  we  did  And.  again 
contrary  almost  to  the  p<»slfclllty  of  belief, 
that  half  of  the  boys  who  are  drafted  for  the 
Army  and  take  the  Armed  Forces  qualifica- 
tion test  fall  It,  and  that  half  of  those  who 
fall  It  do  so  because  of  the  Inadequacy  of 
their  mental  equipment  or  education. 

And  so  we  set  out  to  see  what  could  be 
done  about  It:  and  with  President  Kennedy 
starting  a  project  which  President  Johnson 
has  carried  forward,  we  have  now  set  out  to 
see  what  we  can  do.  In  some  way,  about 
salvaging  the  human  waste  which  Is  reflected 
In  these  failure  facta;  because  It  Is  perfectly 
obvious  that  Iwys  who  aren't  fit  for  military 
service  arent  fit  for  civilian  living  either. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  in  a  moment  about 
what  we  have  found  ovit  about  these  boys, 
half  of  whom  are  falling.  In  November  we 
made  an  intensive  study  of  2.500  of  them  to 
see  what  we  could  find  out  about  them,  and 
the  story  la  the  same  as  the  story  I  have 
tried  to  suggest  In  connection  with  the  Har- 
lem figures,  although  this  story  Is  one  which 
applies  to  boys  of  various  races. 

Looking  at  the  2.500  boys  who  failed  the 
Armed  Forces  qualification  test  for  mental 
reasons,  we  found  (and  It  won't  surprise  you 
at  all)  that  80  percent  of  them  had  dropped 
out  of  school  before  they  finished  high  school. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  40  percent  of  them 
(1  out  of  every  5)  stopped  either  at  the  eighth 
grade  or  at  a  point  below  the  eighth  grade. 
We  found  too  that,  at  least  In  their  own 
explanation  of  the  reason.s,  40  out  of  every 
100  who  dropped  out  did  so  becatise  they 
had  to  support  either  themselves  or  their 
families. 

And  let  me  Interject  at  this  point  one 
figure  which  bears  not  on  the  elementary 
education  but  on  the  more  advanced  educa- 
tion, and  which  bears  out  the  same  point. 
If  you  take  last  year's  high  school  gradu- 
aung  class — the  1963  high  school  graduatai — 


&nd  \Vd»  them  op  on  the  basis  not  of  thetr 
ability  but  of  their  parents'  Income  you  will 
find  today  that,  among  the  top  80  percent 
In  terms  of  tbetr  parents'  Income,  01  i>ercent 
sre  In  college.  If  you  look  at  the  bottom  SO 
percent  to  terms  of  their  parents'  Income  you 
win  find  that  only  19  percent  of  them  are 
In  college. 

Public  education?  I  am  Just  not  sure  how 
public  It  Is  today,  or  whether  It's  private — 
at  least  to  the  extent  that  only  thoee  who 
attain  a  ceruln  measure  of  success  see  their 
children  po  on  to  use  that  education. 

Returning  to  the  boys,  over  60  percent  of 
those  who  failed  the  Armed  Forces  qualifica- 
tion test  were  the  sons  of  fathers  who  never 
finished  the  eighth  grade.  More  and  more 
It  Is  becoming  clear  thiit  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment and  Ignorance  are  Inherited  char- 
acteristics In  this  country,  and  If  there  is 
one  place  we  can  do  anything  about  It  It  Is 
In  connection  with  the  school  system. 

There  Is  another  point  which  Is  raised 
wherever  this  matter  Is  brought  up — and  I 
am  talking  about  boys,  but  the  figures  for 
girls  parallel  the  situation;  we  Just  don't 
have  the  same  approach  to  It  as  far  as  get- 
ting a  cross  section  Is  concerned.  The  point 
is  raised  that  these  boys  are  beyond  salvage 
and  that  they  are  no  longer  Interested  In 
education;  that  something  adverse  has  hap- 
pened, either  In  the  Inheritance  In  the  genes 
of  the  slums  or  In  som^  other  way.  (And  I 
want  to  make  It  clear  that  when  I  talk  about 
these  being  Inherited  characteristics  I  am 
talking  about  InherlUince  through  the  s<.)Clal 
genes,  not  through  tlie  physical  genes  at  all  - 
through  the  slums,  the  broken  homes,  the 
bad  schools,  or  whatever  It  may  be.) 

When  you  Inquire  as  to  whether  anything 
can  be  done  about  these  boys,  there  Is  at  least 
this  answer.  Of  those  boys  we  Uilked  to 
In  November,  the  2,500  who  had  busted  out 
of  the  Army.  88  percent  said  that  they  want- 
ed very  much  to  go  back  to  schixil  to  get  the 
basic  education  which  w;is  lacking,  and  which 
they  knew  was  lacking. 

Now.  don't  Jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
that's  Just  the  easy  answer,  because  we  asked 
that  same  question  in  five  different  ways.  In 
an  attempt  to  get  at  the  real  answer,  and  It 
showed  up  the  same  way  In  all  five  of  the 
questions.  Wo  are  completely  convinced 
that  they  will  come  back  to  the  training  pro- 
grams which  can  be  offered,  and  for  the  edu- 
cation programs  If  they  are  the  right  kind. 
Interestingly  enough,  we  took  these  figures 
on  a  racial  basis,  and  the  percentage  of  boys 
who  have  busted  out — who  want  to  return 
for  more  education,  or  for  the  right  kind  of 
training — Is  higher  among  the  Negro  boys 
than  It  Is  among  the  white  boys. 

When  you  get  to  this  point  of  dereliction, 
the  boys  who  have  busted  out — so  that  they 
can't  even  pass  the  test  which  is  Involved 
here — you  find  no  racial  characterlstlcji  which 
are  controlling.  The  controlling  character- 
istic Is  the  poverty  from  which  they  con**, 
the  lack  of  education  which  they  have  at  a 
particular  point,  the  broad  circumstance  un- 
der which  they  have  developed. 

Let  me  say  only  this  In  conclusion.  There 
has  been  Incresislng  consideration  of  the  sug- 
gestion that  something  ought  to  be  done 
about  the  public  school  system— either  to 
add  another  couple  of  years  at  the  ti^p.  or  to 
pick  up  another  2  or  3  years  at  the  bottom. 
I  think  it's  Interesting  that  It  Is  now  a  little 
more  than  135  years  since  Ma.'isachusetts 
passed  the  first  public  school  law  which 
provided  for  12  years  of  public  education, 
and  we  are  still  working  on  that  same  basts. 
It  Is  about  100  years  since  one  of  the 
States  first  decided  there  should  be  com- 
pulsory education  up  to  age  16.  and  that  Is 
still  the  law  In  almost  all  the  States.  Either 
they  were  wrong  then  or  we  are  wrong  now. 
because  the  circumstances  have  changed  so 
drastically  that  thU  Is  Just  no  longer  the 
answer. 


It  Just  does  not  make  any  sense  today  to 
let  a  boy  or  girl  out  of  school  without  prep, 
aratlon  for  some  kind  of  skilled  Job.  It  n**. 
all  right  before,  but  now  there  Is  no  Iong« 
unskilled  work  for  them  to  do.  It  won't  maks 
any  sense,  either  to  hold  them  another  2  yean 
In  the  same  kind  of  school  and  give  them  aQ 
the  same  kind  of  education  they  have  beea 
getting  If  there  Is  to  be  an  additional  pe. 
rlod  of  time  within  the  public  school  system, 
as  I  think  there  should  be,  It  will  have  to 
Include  voratlonnl  education,  and  that  kind 
of  thing,  for  those  who  are  not  going  to 
colletre 

I  think  we  have  got  to  think  more  about 
starting  our  public  education  at  an  age  be- 
low 6,  at  least  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
In  some  parts  of  the  cities,  and  In  some  other 
ureas  I  rather  think  that  more  unemploy. 
ment  is  brought  Into  people's  live*  between 
»he  ages  of  3  and  6  than  during  any  other 
period 

I  think  that  la  true — but  there  Is  no  way 
of  proving  It.  Now  It  may  be  that  the  right 
kind  of  education  would  correct  whatever 
that  problem  may  be;  but  I  know  that  w» 
are  going  to  have  to  go  back  Into  the  period 
of  largest  motivation,  and  I  think  that  pe- 
rlod  probably  picks  up  about  that  time — be- 
tween the  ages  of  3  and  6.  I  don't  suppose 
that  the  politicians  of  today  would  go  alonj 
with  the  Platonic  suggestion.  In  "The  Re- 
public" I  think  It  WBS,  that  children  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  home  and  put  Into  an- 
other environment.  I  dont  suggest  that  as 
a  pragmatic  matter. 

I  do  su  'gest  that.  If  there  Is  a  public  re- 
sponsibility which  Is  reflected  In  the  system 
of  public  education.  It  Is  sheer  nonsense 
to  disregard  what  goes  on  It  children's  minds. 
in  the  development  of  their  futures,  between 
the  ages  of  3  and  6.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  If  we  really  mean  business  about  public 
education  we  probably  ought  to  put  up  our 
best  schools  In  the  slums  Instead  of  the 
suburbs. 

I  would  like  to  leave  with  you.  If  I  may,  ft 
note  less  gentle  In  some  ways  than  whst 
General  Bradley  has  suggested — and  Herb 
Block  haa  said.  In  a  much  nicer  way — but  It 
Is  a  note  which  I  tun  compelled  to  strike. 

I  dont  think  that  the  public  education 
system,  or  the  education  system  as  a  whole. 
Is  measuring  up  today  to  the  demands  upon 
It;  and  I  dont  think  It  can  possibly  measure 
up  to  the  demands  upon  It  with  the  present 
personnel  which  It  has.  as  far  as  number* 
and  training  are  concerned. 

I  don't  think  the  physical  plant  will  to- 
day support  the  kind  of  education  which 
there  has  got  to  be.  I  think  that  education 
ought  to  be  the  number  one.  largest.  Indus- 
try In  the  country.  You  would  cure  the  un- 
emplojrment  problem  If  you  put  enough  peo- 
ple Into  the  teaching  of  the  n«xt  generation. 
It  could  be  the  largest  Industry  In  the 
country.  If  we  kept  these  boys  and  girls  who 
need  more  education  in  school  another  2 
years  It  would  do  three  things:  It  would  mean 
that  they  would  get  the  training  they  need; 
It  would  mean  that  you  would  take  2  or  3 
million  children  out  of  the  Job  market  who 
are  today  competing  with  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies for  the  limited  number  of  Jobs  which  are 
available;  and  It  would  give  us  the  largest 
Industry  In  the  country,  which  we  very  much 
need. 

I  am  not  In  a  position  to  testify  on  the  sub- 
ject of  public  education  agalnat  private  edu- 
cation I  believe  In  public  education,  so  that 
I  have  been  responsible  for  half  of  a  decision 
(and  the  other  half  of  the  decision  Is  here 
tonight)  which  h.-'s  shaped  our  lives — our 
married  lives — arou-id  putting  our  children 
where  there  were  t'le  best  public  schools. 

After  the  war  Mrs.  Wlrtz  and  I  moved  to  a 
town  because  we  had  Investigated  and  found, 
we  felt,  that  It  had  the  beet  public  schools  In 
the  Chicago  area.  And  when  we  came  to 
Washington,  we  came  first  to  find  what  part 
of  this  city  seemed  to  have  the  best  public 


-tioirf  in  tt.  Ws  bsUeve  tn  It  and  an  that  U 
?nft  but  I  sutenlt  that  the  real  quesUon  Is 
IviriiDe  not  the  quertlon  at  pubUo  against 
SrlTat<r  education.  Itl  one  of  more  educa- 
uon  of  the  kind  and  quality  which  the  next 
^neraUon     demands.     Thank      you.      [Ap- 

^^'SaWT  Bux^.  I  thank  Secretary  Wlrt» 
for  his  magnificent  speech  and  I  think  you 
can  all  see  now,  those  of  you  who  have  never 
h«d  the  opportunity  to  hear  him  before,  why 
I  said  It  was  Impossible  to  overblll  Secretary 
Wlrts  as  a  speaker  when  he  speaks  extempora- 

'^T'mink  the  reason  Is  also  quite  clear:  be- 
cause he  has  so  much  Information  at  his  fin- 
gertips about  things  on  which  he  feels  so 

deeply.  , 

Our  final  peaker  Is  Senator  Humphrit.  I 
first  met  Senator  Humphmt  when  he  came 
to  Washington  In  1948,  and  since  I  got  here 
early  In  l»4fl  I  ^*''«  ^I'^^y"  '*1<^  ^^*-^  ^  iiA\e 
a  UtUe  seniority  on  him.  He  has  worked 
hard  and  fought  hard  for  great  causes  and, 
recently,  In  whst  the  pollsters  and  analysU 
would  call  his  public  accepUnce  rating,  he 
runs  high  In  all  areas. 

At  an  editors'  convention  which  was  held 
here  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  one  quite  liberal 
editor  told  me  In  a  somewhat  challenging 
manner  that  he  was  strong  for  Hubxst 
HtmFHSXT,  as  If  he  expected  me  to  give  him 
an  arg\mient.  The  same  evening  I  met.  at  a 
dinner  party,  the  editor  of  a  conservative 
paper  who  glowered  at  me  as  he  announced 
that  he  was  strong  for  Hobxht  Humphrxt,  In 
the  same  challenging  tone.  In  both  cases, 
when  I  told  them  what  I  thought,  they  said 
they  were  Interested  to  know  that  I  liked 
Senaor  Humphxxt,  too.  All  of  us,  I  know, 
admire  the  fight  that  he  U  waging  today, 
which  Is  really  a  continuation  of  the  fight  he 
has  waged  ever  since  he  got  here,  for  the 
rights  of  all  Americans. 

The  last  time  I  heard  Senator  Humphrey. 
he  made  some  kidding  remarks  about  the 
length  of  some  of  his  previous  speeches  and 
said  he  was  cutting  down.  He  does  not  run 
too  long  for  me — and  If  he  speaks  more 
briefly  these  days  It  Is  probably  because 
evenu  have  caught  up  with  him.  People 
have  found  out  that  he  was  right  about  edu- 
cation, civil  rights,  civil  liberties,  and  other 
things  he  used  to  have  to  explain,  and  he 
has  less  missionary  work  to  do  than  he  used 

to. 

In  our  case,  we  are  glad  to  hear  Senator 
Humphrxt  on  any  basis,  but  I  will  have  to 
warn  him  that,  as  a  Senate  leader  currently 
trying  to  curtail  extended  talk,  anything  he 
says  here  beyond  25  minutes  may  be  held 
against  him  by  some  of  his  colleagues. 
[Laughter.) 

Senator  Humphrxt,  the  fioor  is  yours. 
[Applause.] 

Public  School  EoocA-noN 
(Remarks  by  Senator  Hubbbt  H.  Humphrey) 

Thank  you  very  much,  my  good  friend 
Herb.  Wheo  you  have  subtly  attempted  to 
remind  me  of  what  the  hour  Is,  and  I  have 
Ignored  It  completely,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  am  a  frustrated  Senator.  I  have  been 
listening  to  a  filibuster  now  for  56  days,  and 
have  I  got  an  audience  tonight  that  Is  going 
to  listen  to  me.  1  Laughter.]  It  Is  now  my 
turn. 

1  suppose  throughout  life  there  is  always 
something  that  happens  that  sort  of  brings 
the  balance  of  forces  to  you.  I  looked  back 
over  the  Concrhbional  Rkcord  of  some  years 
ago  and  I  noted  that  I  had  taken  up  a  good 
deal  of  the  space  In  that  record  and  now 
my  colleagues  are  heaping  cruel,  and  In- 
human punishment  upon  me — but  I  left  the 
filibuster  this  evening.  It's  njy  Job  to  see 
that  the  Senate  gets  up  In  the  morning,  and 
It's  my  Job  to  see  that  the  Senate  Is  put  to 
bed  at  night,  and  to  betwixt  I  occasionally 
try  to  find  something  that  Is  toterestlng. 
lUughter.J 


■When  everybody  elae  la  suggesting  how 
they  got  hers  tonight.  I  want  to  teU  you 
how  I  got  hers.  I  remember  your  program 
last  year,  and  I  recall  meeting  several  of 
the  people  that  came  from  this  program,  and 
It  soimded  unusually  exclttog.  I  read  the 
newspaper  report  of  It.  I  heard  the  com- 
ments of  s<»ne  of  the  Governors  that  were 
here  last  year;  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
If  this  group  came  back  to  Washington  once 
again  I'd  be  here  with  you.  So,  I'm  not  quite 
sure  when  I  did  It,  or  Just  how  I  did  It,  but 
I'm  quite  sure  that  I  told  Agnes  Meyer  that 
I  wanted  to  be  Invited,  and  1  got  tovlted. 
(Laughter.]  I  surely  want  to  thank  her  for 
accepting  my  not  too  subtle  suggestton  that 
this  would  be  the  kind  of  group  that  I  should 
like  to  associate  with,  at  least  for  few 
moments. 

You  have  had  some  wonderful  speeches 
this  evening.  They  are  more  than  speeches. 
They  are  concise  philosophical  dissertations. 
You  heard  the  one  and  only  Herblock — and 
after  hearing  Herb,  and  after  heartog  the 
great  general  and  after  hearing  this  Illus- 
trious public  servant  and  Intellectual  giant, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  I  feel  so  downtrod- 
den, so  oppressed  that  I  feel  the  living  ex- 
ample of  spiritual  and  intellectual  poverty. 
[Laughter.) 

One  nice  thing  about  being  the  final 
speaker  is  that  you  are  supposed  to  be  the 
cleanup  hitter.  That  presumes  that  some- 
body Is  on  first  and  somebody  Is  on  second 
and  somebody  is  on  third  and  the  game  Is 
tight.  The  fact  U  that  everybody  up  to  now 
has  hit  a  home  run,  and  If  I  should  strike 
out  you  have  already  had  a  big  eventog. 

I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  teU  you 
about  a  very  favorite  place  of  mine,  and  If 
my  family  were  here  tonight  you  would 
know  that  you  were  in  for  a  long,  long  talk, 
because  I  grew  up  to  a  little  town  called 
Etoland,  S.  Dak.  Thwe  were  660  people  In 
that  town,  and  at  least  654  were  of  the  most 
Interesting  people  that  you  could  find;  and 
then  I  would  like  to  Include  my  mother  and 
father,  making  It  656,  and  then  there  were 
four  j'oung  Humphreys,  and  you  will  have 
to  Judge  them  on  their  own. 

That  whole  community  was  centered 
around  the  church — we  had  two  churches, 
the  Methodist  Church  and  the  Catholic 
Church — and  the  schools.  There  was  Doland 
High  School  Independent  School  District, 
and  Just  the  town. 

My  best  friend  was  Julian  Hart,  who  today 
Is  a  professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at 
Yale  University.  I  started  out  to  the  first 
grade  at  Doland,  and  graduated  from  Doland 
High  School  In  1929. 

What  I  liked  about  It  was  that  you  could 
be  In  everything.  If  you  were  warm  and 
alive,  you  had  potentialities  as  an  athlete. 
If  you  could  even  swallow  a  pebble,  much 
less  keep  one  to  your  mouth  like  Demos- 
thenes, you  could  be  a  debater. 

If  you  had  legs  you  could  be  on  the  track 
team.  If  you  could  even  as  much  as  squirm, 
you  could  play  on  the  basketball  team.  In 
other  words,  there  was  a  chance  to  be  some- 
thing— and  whether  you  know  It  or  not,  my 
dear  friends,  people  like  to  be  somethtog. 

I  think  the  great  need  In  America  today 
Is  to  be  needed,  and  most  people  don't  feel 
that  they  are  really  needed.  I  think  another 
fact  about  our  life  today  Is  that  most  people 
are  so  Im personal.  It's  Just  big,  and  the 
number  one  problem  facing  this  country  Is 
how  to  preserve  Individuality  to  the  mass.  I 
dont  even  like  the  word  "mass."  I  grad- 
uated once  in  pharmacy,  and  we  used  to  talk 
about  a  'pill  mass."  I  told  the  professor 
then,  as  we  were  preparing  In  what  we  called 
tlie  practical  aspects  of  pharmacy — "I  wish 
they  could  find  a  different  word  for  It,  may- 
be "a  compound.'  Dont  call  It  'mass*  because 
that's  the  ugliest  word  I  can  think  of."  It 
loses  all  character,  all  Identity,  all  personal- 
ity. It  means  nothing  and,  regrettably,  many 
people  keep  mouthing  it. 


Ilie  concept  of  "the  mass"  Is  a  repudiation 
of  everything  that  we  believe  to:  our  whole 
concept  of  brotherhood,  of  splrltuaUty,  of 
IndlTlduallty,  of  conscience — It  has  no  place 
in  what  I  consider  to  be  our  way  of  life,  for 
lack  at  a  better  phrtuse. 

I  represent  Minneeota  to  the  U£.  Senate, 
but  I  came  there  late.  I  came  there  to  the 
university,  and  I  will  tell  you  why;  but  first 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  Doland. 

We  had  wonderful  teachers.  General,  Just 
like  your  wonderful  father.  It  was  a  small 
school,  but  we  were  in  it — and  we  knew  what 
It  was  about,  and  the  community  had  com- 
munity pride.  We  liked  our  high  schotd  and  , 
we  had  keen  rivalry  with  our  neighboring 
towns. 

Why,  I  can  remember  being  so  thto  that 
when  I  stood  sideways  the  teacher,  as  they 
say,  marked  you  absent.  [Laughter.)  And 
yet  I  was  on  the  football  team.  The  first  year 
I  was  Just  a  tackltog  dummy.  Maybe  this  has 
been  one  of  the  thtogs  that  has  been  respon- 
sible for  some  of  my  problems  since.  (Laugh- 
Ux.\  The  second  year  I  was  a  substitute 
back,  and  the  third  and  fourth  years  I  played 
regularly. 

I  like  to  remind  my  wife,  who  came  from 
a  large  metropolitan  area  (of  at  that  time 
approximately  6.000  people)  that  we  took 
'em  to  the  cleaners,  but  good,  because  If 
you  didn't,  you  didnt  amount  to  much. 
The  coach  taught  us  that  we  were  supposed 
to  be  good  and  that  ccwning  to  second  was 
coming  in  last  In  a  two-man  sport,  and  that 
you  weren't  supposed  to  come  in  last. 

I  know  those  are  pretty  rugged  standards, 
but  they  had  some  effect.  It  even  made  peo- 
ple that  weren't  very  good,  fairly  good,  and  It 
made  some  that  were  fairly  good  reasonably 
good,  and  occasionally  we  produced  a  right 
top  good  one.  I  never  had  the  chance  to  be 
a  star,  but  I  participated,  and  I  think  the 
greatest  thing  In  life  is  to  be  a  participant. 
This  whole  Nation  U  filled  up  with  observers. 
We  need  people  that  participate— participate 
In  politics,  participate  to  commvmlty  activi- 
ties, participate  in  the  PTA,  participate  In 
church,  participate  In  whatever  they  belong 
to,  and  dont  Just  sit  around  waiting  for 
somebody  to  entertain  them. 

Nobody  entertained  anybody  in  Doland. 
We  were  in  It,  all  of  us.  There  werent  many 
of  us,  and  everybody  had  to  man  the  ram- 
jMLTte,  particularly  when  the  enemy  ap- 
r cached,  and  we  always  fovmd  an  enemy, 
because  that  kept  the  spirits  high. 

So,  Doland,  S.  Dak.,  I  salute  you.  I  had 
many  good  wrlteups  to  the  local  paper,  be- 
cause I  was  the  editor  of  the  high-school 
column.  I  always  feel  that  If  you  don't 
deserve  It,  you  ought  at  least  to  take  charge 
of  it.     [Laughter] 

We  had  as  our  favorite  activity  In  high 
school,  debate.  Maybe  that's  why  I  like  to 
talk,  but  we  did  debate.  We  debated  every- 
body about  everything,  and  we  kept  wlnntog 
State  championships,  though  we  were  Just  a 
little  town. 

I,  and  my  brother  before  me,  went  on  the 
debate  team  and  then  went  on  to  college  and 
did  the  same  thing  there.  I  think  that  was 
good  for  us  too.  A  little  later  they  got 
around  to  where  you  dldnt  debate,  you  "dis- 
cussed." Now  let  me  let  you  to  on  some- 
thing. I  have  been  a  teacher  too:  I  am  a  ref- 
ugee from  a  classroom,  and  all  this  discussion 
stuff  is  a  lazy  man's  way  to  use  up  time. 

When  you  debate  you  have  to  work  at  it. 
get  ready.  When  you  discuss  you  Just  sort  of 
"discuss."  [Laughter.]  Now,  a  discussion 
with  adequate  preparation  Is  a  reasonably 
good  substitute  for  debate,  but  debate  puts 
you  to  the  task. 

We  had  declamation,  and  we  had  oratory, 
and  generally  we  dldnt  have  very  many  par- 
ticipants so  if  you  were,  agato,  reasonably 
good  you  were  in  on  it  and  you  went  to  the 
district  to\irnament — or  the  regional  tour- 
nament If  you  won  to  the  district,  and  the 
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state  tournament  ii  you  won  the  regional. 
It  waa  all  that  way. 

Now.  let  me  tell  you  Just  a  little  bit  about 
some  of  the  teachers.  We  had  wonderful 
teachers.  Frankly,  I  keep  meethag  rndxtxA- 
teachers  now  and  they  are  a  lot  prettier  than 
they  were  then.  It  seems  to  me.  But,  ac- 
tually, we  had  very  fine  teachers  I  don't 
know  how  much  they  were  paid,  but  they 
obviously  were  paid  more  than  dad  was  mak- 
ing In  the  drugatore.  because  I  think  I  heard 
him  say  something  about  that  once  or  twice. 
[Laughter.) 

But.  Uuly,  our  teachers  were  a  part  of  the 
community  and  we  liked  them.  One  of  my 
favorite  men  Is  Guy  Cook,  who  was  superin- 
tendent of  high  schools  and  another  Is  Irvln 
Herther.  coach.  I'll  tell  you  something  about 
Herther.  the  coach :  when  some  young  fellow 
got  smart  with  him  one  time  and  thought  he 
was  going  to  run  over  him.  he  didn't  take 
him  back  and  give  him  a  psychological  anal- 
ysis. He  took  him  back  period,  and  gave  him 
a  working  over  (laughter)  and  that  bvilly. 
who  had  been  bullying  everyone  In  high 
school  for  years,  quit  bullying  and  became 
the  outstanding  athlete  of  our  State.  Up 
until  then  he  was  a  bum  I  don't  say  that's 
the  way  you  always  do  It,  but  that  one 
worked. 

I  point  out  that  teachers  were  close  to 
the  student.  I  remember  my  teachers.  I 
loved  my  teachers.  Oh.  1  used  to  think 
some  were  better  than  others,  and  I  pulled 
all  the  pranks.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  almost 
hestltate  to  talk  about  Doland  High  School 
lest  you  think  that  my  performance  since 
those  days  Is  to  be  related  to  Doland  High 
School.  It  was  a  great  school  and  It  still  Is. 
I  go  back  there.  I  went  beu;lc  and  made 
the  commencement  address  there  some  years 
ago  and  I  was  Just  as  proud  of  It  then  as 
I  am  now  and  as  I  was  when  I  Wits  a  student 
there. 

But  let  me  also  add  that  there  was  a 
community  around  that  high  school,  and 
this  la  what  bothers  me.  I  guess  I'll  never 
get  qxilte  used  to  the  big  city.  I  liked  the 
city  of  Minneapolis  where,  later  on,  I  be- 
came the  mayor  because  It  wasn't  Just  a 
city;  It  was  a  series  of  communities. 
I  spoke  In  every  grade  school.  Junior  high 
•  school,  and  high  school  In  that  city  and 
I  said  to  those  people,  In  those  schools,  par- 
ents and  students  alike,  what  WlUard  Wlrtz 
said  here  tcNQlght;  that,  regrettably,  the  bet- 
ter schools  In  Minneapolis  and  Its  suburb? 
were  In  the  areas  where  the  people  needed 
the  least  the  better  schools,  and  the  poorer 
schools  were  In  the  areas  where  the  people 
needed  them  most. 

Where  the  poverty  areas  were,  where  the 
poor  areas  were,  where  the  run-down  areas 
were — there  were  the  run-down  schools. 

Where  the  richer  people  were,  the  more 
affluent  people — we  never  know  that  word 
In  E>oland,  that  Is  a  fact — 1  never  heard 
the  word  "affluent  "  until  I  Rot  to  Wash- 
ington. [Laughter  )  But  where  the  more 
affluent  people  were,  there  you  found  the 
better  schools. 

Naturally,  they  were  newer  areiis.  but  the 
duty  of  public  servants  Is  to  keep  some 
balance  In  our  social  structure  because,  after 
all.  the  primary  duty  of  government  is 
Justice;  and  It  Is  not  Just  to  the  student 
to  have  one  school  In  which  they  have 
counselors,  a  band,  music,  extracurricular 
activities,  medical  attention,  a  fine  caifeterla, 
athletics,  fine  ftelds.  and  go  to  another  school 
and  And  there  Is  no  band,  no  reasonably 
good  library.  Inadequate  teachers.  Inade- 
quate classrooms.  That's  not  Justice;  that's 
not  fair. 

But  It  Is.  regrettably,  the  pattern  In  many 
areas  of  the  Nation.  But  the  best  teacher 
I  had,  General,  was  my  dad  I  think  of 
him  many  days.  In  fact,  every  day.  I  was 
so  pleased  to  hear  you.  General  Bradley, 
speak  of  your  father  because  my  dad  was 
my    teacher    too.      He    never    wa.s    a    school- 


teacher; my  mother  w«  •  echooJ  teacher 
and  a  wonderful  schoolteacher,  but  my  dad 
was  my  adTlaer,  my  friend,  my  pal.  my  con- 
sultant. 

I  have  often  said  that  my  father  never  told 
me  what  time  to  go  to  bed.  and  that's  a 
true  statement,  but  he  was  the  best  getter- 
upper  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 
[Laughter.]  The  later  I  stayed  out  the 
earlier  I  got  up.  and  he  had  some  very  simple 
formulas:  "Self -pity  Is  the  bane  of  all  evU." 
He  used  to  say  to  me,  "Action,  activity, 
son — go  to  work.  YouTe  not  too  smart,  but 
you  can  compensate  for  It  by  long  hours  and 
hard  work."      [Laughter] 

Simple  little  lessons,  but  the  best  lesson 
of  all  was  that  he  was  there  and  this  Is  re- 
grettably what  many  of  us  do  not  do.  and  I 
am  a  living  example  of  It  It  is  very  difficult 
Modern  society  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
parents  to  be   there. 

And  since  parents  can't  be  there  and  It  is  a 
fact  of  life  that  parents  frequently  cannot  be 
there  (we  can't  all  live  In  towns  of  600,  or 
1.000  or  6,000.  and  we  are  not  going  to».  It 
therefore  becomes  all  the  more  Important 
that  there  be  something  built  In  that  com- 
pensates for  this  lack  of  parental  advice  and 
counsel 

I  don't  say  It's  the  same  I  don't  say  It 
will  take  Its  place,  but  It  can  help,  and  that 
Is  why  the  school  becomes  more  important 
That  school— again  I  go  back  to  my  early 
days  as  a  child,  a  young  fellow— needs  to  be 
more  than  Jtist  classrooms  and  teachers.  It 
needs  to  be  surrounded  by  a  sense  of  pride 
and  of  competitive  excellence  that  makes 
people  proud  to  live  In  the  community  I 
think  we  need  a  kind  of  national  competi- 
tion In  America  today,  friendly  competition, 
cooperation  and  competition,  to  see  which  of 
our  communities  can  produce,  not  the  high- 
est per  capita  Income  as  such,  but  the  school 
that  U  the  better  which.  In  turn,  will  pro- 
duce a  higher  per  capita  Income  It  Just  fol- 
lows, as  a  logical  part  of  the  whole  story. 

I  notice  that  President  Johnson  has  now 
made  preparations  for  the  presentation  of 
certain  citations  and  medals  to  young  stu- 
dents, and  I  am  pleased  at  this  I  hope  that 
what  I  am  about  to  say  will  not  be  misunder- 
stood, because  some  people  could  misunder- 
stand It  and  some  people  may  But  one  of 
the  things  that  I  found  out  when  I  went  to 
the  Soviet  Union  In  1958  was  that  the  Soviet 
Council  of  Ministers  took  1  full  week  to  pre- 
sent honors  to  the  best  students  of  all  the 
schools  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  students 
and  their  parents  were  Invited  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government  to  come  to  Moscow  and 
be  heralded  as  heroes  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  don't  hear  much  about  that  over  here 

I  don't  like  their  system  of  education  I 
don't  care  for  all  of  Ito  compulsion,  all  of  Its 
strict  control,  but  don't  forget  for  a  single 
minute  that  that  country  didn't  rise  from 
nothing,  from  poverty  and  Illiteracy  and  Ig- 
norance to  where  It  Is  today,  without  empha- 
sis on  education. 

I  am  pleased,  now,  that  In  this  great  free 
country  at  long  last  we  are  going  to  honor 
students  before  they  graduate  from  college 
Youngsters  appreciate  It  more  than  oldsters 
And  by  the  time  you  have  completed  4  years 
of  college  or  graduate  school  you  are  not 
nearly  as  Impressed  with  a  medal  or  some 
honor  as  you  are  when  you  come  out  of 
Junior  high,  or  out  of  senior  high 

I  think  these  little  honors  are  surely  of 
the  greatest  Importance,  and  to  have  them 
come  from  the  President.  Indeed  We  give 
"E"  awards  to  Industry.  Why  don't  we  have 
some  "E"  awards  for  education  across  this 
land'  I  have  yet  to  see  a  school  that  files  a 
flag  that  says  that  It  Is  a  school  of  excellence 
Most  anybody  can  get  by  today  We've  got 
that  all  fixed  up,  but  we  live  in  the  space 
age,  when  "OK"  means  that  you  fall  It's 
•  A-OK"  that  keeps  you  in  orbit  We  need 
excellence 

Yes;    I   said   I   had   a   great   teacher,   and   I 


did.  my  dad  I'll  tell  you  what  else  he  dltf. 
He  Uught  me  the  value  of  hooka.  I  like  the 
Idea  of  the  paperback,  provided  we  doat 
look  upon  literature  as  being  cheap.  Ther» 
Is  one  danger  to  a  paperback.  It  has  a  tend- 
ency to  promote  cheapness.  But  the  sams 
paperback  (and  I  don't  want  to  be  misunder- 
stood on  this)  this  same  paperback  Industry, 
can  do  amazing  things  for  America. 

It  can  make  available  to  the  American  peo. 
pie  a  great  library  at  little  or  no  cost.  Soms 
time  ago.  when  I  was  participating  with  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  on  a  program,  l 
suggested  that  we  have,  instead  of  food 
stamps,  which  nourish  the  body,  some  book 
stamps  Because.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  we  go 
Into  a  poverty  area  to  feed  the  body  we  might 
also  want  to  do  something  with  the  mind 

And  there  Is  a  sense  of  possession  which 
does  something  for  you.  When  It's  your 
book,  and  you  own  It,  It  belongs  In  your  home 
by  your  bed,  or  In  your  room,  or  with  you  In 
your  pocket:  It  becomes  a  part  of  you  Good 
books  Our  home  was  filled  with  good  books. 
I  had  a  wonderful  break  In  life.  I  remember 
my  father  decided  to  study  opera  when  be 
was  50  years  of  age-- In  Doland.  .S  Dak. 
|I,aughter.l     That's  right. 

He  used  to  get  In  his  car  and  every  so  often 
he  and  mother  would  drive  down  to  Minne- 
apolis to  hear  the  Minneapolis  Symphony— 
not  across  the  street,  but  310  miles  And 
then  when  he  became  a  little  older  and  we 
moved  to  a  larger  city  called  Huron.  S  Dak., 
my  dad  used  to  get  on  the  airplane  and  go 
to  New  York  and  listen  to  the  opera  i 

He  bought  the  finest  collection  of  recordi 
In  town  Of  course,  mother  needed  new 
furniture  She  didn't  get  as  much  of  that 
as  she  would  have  like  to  have.  Dad  was  a 
very  clever  fellow.  He'd  put  In  our  store  a 
line  of  records,  Columbia  and  Victor  Red 
Seal,  and  they  didn't  sell  well.  (Laughter.) 
So  he  used  to  tell  mother,  "Well,  mother,  I 
made  a  bad  deal,  a  bad  purchase,  and  we 
might  Just  as  well  get  some  good  out  of 
them"    [Laughter). 

Dad  has  gone  to  his  heavenly  reward,  but 
even  to  this  day  there  Is  that  magnmcent 
library  of  records,  and  In  his  will  he  be- 
queathed that  library  and  those  records  to 
his  son  Hubert.  They're  mine.  I  love  them. 
We  learned  something  about  good  music 

He  bought  a  whole  library  of  books  about 
opera  and  music  and  musicians  He  said, 
•You  never  should  stop  learning."  That  was 
all  In  a  little  town. 

A  library  Is  a  part  of  a  school,  and  1  w.int 
to  say  to  my  friends  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia this  Is  a  news  flash  for  this  city. 
I  Laughter  )  Yes,  It  Is,  and  let  me  say  that 
the  Nations  Capital  ought  to  set  the  ex- 
ample for  education  and  it  sets  a  bad  one 

Four  years  go  a  group  of  students  came  to 
my  office,  five  of  them;  they  had  been  tramp- 
ing around  Capitol  Hill  for  weeks  with  their 
books,  books  that  were  antiquated,  obsolete, 
useless  for  all  practical  purposes  A  science 
bixjk  that  talked  about  the  possibility  of  elec- 
trical refrigeration.  The  year  was  1961  A 
science  book  that  had  nothing  about  nuclear 
nsslon  or  nuclear  physics. 

We  are  supposed  to  teach  languages  and 
here  Is  the  seat  of  government,  here  we  are 
with  the  State  Department  telling  everybody, 
"Study  languages:  equip  yourself  for  lan- 
guages "  and  half  of  the  schools  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  didn't  have  language  books 
for  their  own  students — right  here  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.    And  they  still  don't 

Mrs  Mrvint.  Then  do  something  about  the 
District  Committee  in  the  Senate  !  .Ap- 
plause I 

Senator  Humbt  HuMPHatT.  May  I  say  that 
I  win  take  that  challenge  from  my  good 
friend.  Mrs.  Meyer,  who  does  things  about 
such  matters.  I  try  to  do  something  about 
these  things,  but  I  want  to  say:  this  Capital 
Is  your  city,  not  juat  mine.  This  Capital  !■ 
very  proud  of  Its  great  buildings,  of  lu  cherry 
trees,  of  Its  boulevards,  of  Its  parks,  and  so 
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^m  I-  It  Is  one  of  the  loveliest  cities  In  the 

*°But  we  forgot  education  here,  and  the  rea- 
«>n  we  forgot  it  U  becauae  nobody  was  tend- 
^a  to  It  We  have  no  local  self-government. 
I  happen  to  believe  in  home  rule.  We  don't 
ti^t  a  Bchool  board.  And  the  Congresa  of 
the  United  States,  frankly,  has  other  things 
to  do  besides  watch  over  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  that's  why  It  wasnt   watched 

°'But  some  of  us  took  some  Interest  and 
Anally  we  did  get  some  books.  We  got  $500.- 
000  for  them  one  year.  $280,000  for  them  last 
vear  We  are  going  to  get  some  more  this 
vear"  and  we  are  going  to  get  some  libraries, 
knd  then  we  are  going  to  get  a  librarian  or 
two  That's  going  to  come,  too,  because  I 
happen  to  believe  that  a  school  system  is  not 
merely  bricks  and  mortar  and  teachers;  it's 
libraries.  It's  books.  It's  a  librarian,  it's  audio- 
visual aids.  Because  modern  education  re- 
oulrcs  that. 

It's  also  counselors.  (Not  one  counselor  for 
800  sophomores  In  one  of  the  best  high 
schools  but  one  counselor  serving  a  much 
smaUer'  group.)  It's  psychologists,  psychia- 
trists. This  1«  «^1  P^*  °^  "^'  educational 
pattern. 

You  say,  "Well,  this  costs  a  lot  of  money, 
and  I  know  It  does,  but  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believes  that  education  is  an  investment, 
and  rve  never  been  one  of  those  who  has 
been  known  In  public  lUe  as  being  so  wor- 
ried about  the  fact  that  we  are  spending  a 
Uttle  money.  Maybe  I  shouldn't  confess  all 
these  things  but  I  was  brought  up  to  be- 
lieve that  if  you  don't  have  enough  money 
you  have  two  choices — either  to  cut  back  or 
earn  more  and.  frankly.  I  don't  like  to  cut 
back.  I  prefer  to  earn  more.  I  think  that's 
the  way  It  ought  to  be.  because  the  needs  are 
here  and  the  needs  are  going  to  continue  to 
be  here. 

You've  heard  tonight,  for  example,  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  lack  of  education  and 
poverty,  you've  heard  tonight  the  relation- 
ship between  education  and  national  security. 
We  all  know  this,  but  somehow  or  another 
there  have  been  forces  at  work  In  America 
that  have  been  able  to  convince  a  substantial 
number  of  people  that  education  is  not  a  na- 
tional concern. 

Let  me  say  with  all  due  respect — as  a  leg- 
islator, as  a  former  mayor,  as  a  local  public 
official — that  public  officials  and  representa- 
tives generally  do  what  their  constituency 
wants  them  to  do — generally,  or  they  don't 
last  long.  And  when  we  make  education  as 
Important  to  America  as  fear  of  communism, 
we'll  get  things  done  about  education.  And 
when  we  get  to  a  point  In  America  at  which 
the  Advertising  Council,  for  example,  instead 
of  showing  a  nice  peach,  or  some  other  sort 
of  attractive  item,  will  show  a  school  and 
yotmg  men  and  women  coming  in  and  out  of 
that  school,  making  that  a  social  status  sym- 
bol, there'll  be  better  schools  and  there'll  be 
more  young  people  In  those  schools. 

When  we  start  to  ask  ourselves,  "Why  the 
school  dropouts?"  and  quit  counting  them, 
maybe  we'll  know  what's  wrong  In  educa- 
tion. I  don't  know;  I'm  not  an  educator, 
but  I  know  this  as  a  politician:  that  if  I  go 
home  and  start  to  make  talks  to  my  constitu- 
ents and  start  losing  voters.  I  am  making  the 
wrong  talk.    I  know  that. 

And  I  know  that  If  students  drop  out  of 
school  something's  wrong  somewhere.  It  may 
not  all  be  In  school;  It  may  be  some  other 
cau.'se.  But,  very  frankly,  when  I  see  the 
way  history  la  frequently  taught  In  schools 
I  can  well  understand  why  young  people 
don't  like  history. 

We  need  to  have  people  who  are  excited 
about  education.  We  need  to  have  an  Amer- 
ica that  looks  upon  education  as  a  great  re- 
vealing experience.  We  need,  instead  of  talk- 
ing about  economic  aid  abroad,  to  be  talking 
about  educational  aid.  We  ought  to  be 
known,  not  as  the  nation  of  the  atom  bomb 
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but  the  nation  of  the  teachers  and  of  the 
educators.  But  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that 
we  are  not  really  quite  known  as  that. 

We  are  a  great  nation.  We  are  a  power- 
ful nation,  and  I  think  that  our  educational 
structure  l>aslcally  Is  a  good  one,  but  I  don't 
believe  In  comparing  America  with  anybody 
else.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  our  own 
standards,  and  that  Is  the  reason  that  I 
believe  that  the  biggest  deficit  that  we  ought 
to  be  concerned  about  is  not  a  fiscal  deficit, 
but  other  types  of  deficit — deficits  In  health, 
deficits  in  education,  deficits  in  welfare,  defi- 
cits In  community  facilities.  Because  each 
of  these  deficits  is  more  dangerous  in  the 
long  run  to  the  financial  solvency  (If  that's 
what  your  standard  Is  for  the  American 
community)  than  any  budgetary  deficit  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

That's  about  my  lecture  for  the  evening. 
I  want  to  commend  this  organization  for 
what  It  does — and  I  surely  want  you  to  know 
that  some  of  us  are  not  only  with  you.  we've 
been  with  you  a  long  time.  You  have  done 
great  work.  The  fact  of  joui  presence  In  thU 
city  Is  welcomed  at  this  particular  hour. 

May  I  give  a  word  of  compliment  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  since  I  also  gave  a 
word  of  chastisement.  I  think  It's  done  right 
well  with  its  Integrated  schools.  It  started 
out  with  great  difficulties,  as  any  community 
will,  because  there  was  not  separate  but 
equal  education.  There  was  separate  educa- 
tion. And  I  know  of  no  State  that  has 
enough  money  to  provide  for  two  educational 
establishments  for  people  of  the  same  age 
group,  and  of  the  same  educational  desire. 

In  this  District  we  have  begun  now  to  do 
something  about  making  education  a  better 
program  for  all  of  our  people.  Once  we  pass 
this  civil  rights  bUl.  which  we  are  going  to 
do — and  It  will  be  done  before  sununer  Is 
officially  proclaimed,  June  21  or  somewhere 
around  there;  at  least  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  It  by  the  middle  of  summer,  the  middle 
of  June — then  we  are  going  to  have  the  task 
of  tooling  up  America  to  make  civil  rights 
more  than  a  legal  promise,  to  make  it  a 
living  reality. 

And  civil  rights,  and  the  fulfillment  of 
elvU  rights,  will  depend  In  no  small  meastire 
upon  how  well  we  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  American  people.  That's  a  long  term 
project,  but  as  President  Kennedy  said.  In 
January,  1961.  "Let  us  begin."  And  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  only  a  few  months  ago. 
"Let  us  continue." 

I  think  it's  a  reassuring  note  to  have  a 
former  teacher  In  the  White  House;  and  I 
think  It  Is  a  very  reassuring  note  to  have  you 
in  Washington  to  remind  all  of  us  that  we 
who  are  In  public  life  should  be  teachers, 
teaching  from  what  we've  learned;  and  not 
only  teachers  but  actlonists,  activators  for 
the  public  welfare  and  the  public  interest. 
(Sustained  applause.) 

Herbert  Block.  I  wasnt  referring  to  the 
hour  or  being  subtle,  only  reminding  Senator 
Httmphret  that  we  are  delighted  to  hear  him 
for  as  long  as  he  would  like  to  talk. 

Also,  he  said  he  is  no  teacher.  He  was  a 
teacher  and  he  Is  still  a  teacher.  I  was  go- 
ing to  say.  "I  disagree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator."  You  go  to  the  Senate  and  hear 
them  refer  to  each  other  as  "the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  •  •  •"  and  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  him  as  the  "honest,  no-foollng 
distinguished  Senator."      (Applause.) 

He  talked  about  paperback  books,  but  he 
neglected  to  mention  a  very  good  one  that  Is 
Just  coming  out,  written  by  himself,  with 
some  speeches  of  hie  own.  and  others  by 
President  Johnson.  President  Kennedy,  and 
Senator  Kitchkl.  It  Is  called  "Civil  Rights, 
the  Moral  Crisis." 

I  also  particularly  want  to  give  the  Senator 
my  heartfelt  thanks  for  what  he  said  about 
home  rule  for  us  second-class  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  think  we  can  sum  up  this  evening  by  say- 
ing that  the  schools  are  not  at  all  what  they 


ought  to  be,  but  with  actionlsts.  actlvatora — 
with  teaching  public  servante,  like  the  three 
men  you  hear*  tonight,  things  are  going  to 
be  better.     [Applause.) 

Th»  SotraCBS  or  STaiNCTH — Where  Abe 
Thtt? 
(By  Stephen  K.  Bailey,  dean.  Maxwell  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Af- 
fairs, Syracuse  University) 
Pew  words,  singly  or  in  Juxtaposition,  have 
greater  prophetic  consequences  for  the  hu- 
man  race    than   the   words   chosen   fca-   the 
theme  of  this  conference.     Having  recently 
retiu-ned   from   an   extended  visit  to  south 
Asia  and  east  Africa,  I  am  perhaps  acutely 
aware    of    the    international    dimensions    of 
your  theme.    There  were,  in  fact,  moments  in 
Calcutta  and  In  parts  of  Tanganyika  when, 
reflecting  up>on  the  contrast  In  opF>ortunity 
between    the    low-income    nations    and    the 
United  States,  I  was  reminded  of  an  essay 
on  poverty  written  by  an  eighth  grader  in 
Westchester  County. 

The  essay  began,  "This  is  a  story  about  a 
very  poor  family.  The  father  was  poor,  the 
mother  was  poor,  the  children  were  poor,  the 
chauHeur  was  poor,  the  butler  was  poor,  and 
the  upstairs  maid  was  pocw."  [Laughter] 
As  your  sponsors  were  quick  to  recognize, 
however — scooping  the  White  House  by  a 
nimaber  of  months — ^poverty,  like  charity,  be- 
gins at  home. 

Education  is  the  basic  investment  without 
which  the  urban  poor  and  the  rural  poor  of 
this  great  Nation  are  doomed  to  hopeless- 
ness. And  if  we  look  ahead  to  what  the 
sage  of  Santa  Barbara.  Mr.  Hutchlns.  has 
called  the  wantless,  workless  world  of  an 
automated  future,  education  is  the  key  to 
sustained  meaning  In  the  lives  of  all  of  us — 
If  we  are  not  to  face  an  endless  poverty  of 
the  human  spirit.  This  is  why  you  people 
are  engaged  in  the  most  important  of 
enterprises. 

I  have  been  asked  this  morning  to  speak 
briefly  about  "The  Sources  of  Strength — 
Where  Are  They?"  Well,  fortunately,  the 
sources  of  strength  for  Bupp>ort  of  public 
education  are  legion.  Any  comprehensive 
list  would  necessarily  include  at  least  the 
following:  The  hunger  of  tens  of  millions  of 
parents  to  provide  opportunities  for  maxi- 
mum personal  development  for  their  chil- 
dren; the  interests  of  business,  commerce, 
agriculture,  labor,  and  the  professions  for 
insuring  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  man- 
power for  these  respective  fields;  the  con- 
cern of  democratic  government  for  an  edu- 
cated citizeruTr  and  for  talent  to  man  the 
military  and  civilian,  domestic,  and  oversea 
responsibilities  of  the  United  States;  the  de- 
sire of  educators,  and  of  friends  of  education, 
to  meet  and  to  Improve  professional  stand- 
ards in  education.  These  are  the  Interests — 
sacred  and  profane.  Idealistic  and  pruden- 
tial— which  constitute  the  basic  sources  of 
strength  for  Increased  support  for  the  public 
schools  In  the  United  States. 

But  these  sources  of  strength  are  diffuse 
and  often  Inchoate.  The  mobilization  of 
strength  for  purposes  of  concrete  action  Is 
the  high  function  of  democratic  politics 
broadly  conceived  but  precisely  applied. 
Politics  has  been  defined  as  the  struggle  to 
control  or  Influence  the  authoritative  allo- 
cation of  values  In  the  society.  If  educa- 
tion U  to  receive  the  moral  and  financial 
support  of  citizens,  political  forces  must  be 
mobilized  to  Insiu-e  the  authoritative  allo- 
cation of  values  on  education's  belief. 

The  Irony  Is  that  fewer  strictures  are  more 
likely  to  raise  the  hackles  of  teachers  and 
professional  educators  than  those  directed 
toward  the  necessity  of  political  action. 
This  antlpolltlcal  bias  Is  ironical  becatiae  no 
thoughtful  observer  can  possibly  escape  the 
conclusion,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence, 
that  education  Is  up  to  Its  eyeballs  in  pcril- 
tics— and  should  be.  As  a  poUtlcal  scientist 
I  can  take  no  other  position  than  that  public 
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acbools  are  political  phenomena.  More  pub- 
lic money  U  spent  for  education  than  for 
any  other  single  function  of  State  and  local 
government.  No  public  school  In  America 
exlBta  without  State  legislative  sanction. 
All  over  the  United  States  school  boardB  are 
elected  or  appointed  through  a  highly  po- 
litical process— often  most  supremely  politi- 
cal when  called  nonpoUtlcal  Educational 
planks  are  Increasingly  found  In  partisan 
platforms  at  all  levels  of  American  politics. 
The  size,  location,  cost,  looks,  and  facilities 
of  school  buUdlngs  are  frequently  matters 
of  high  political  controversy  The  size, 
scope,  and  Inffuence  of  State  departments 
of  education  are  Inevitably  conditioned  by 
political  forces.  The  differences  between 
salary  schedules  for  teachers  and  school  ad- 
mlniatrators  in  California  on  the  one  hand, 
say.  New  Hampshire  on  tlie  other,  cannot  be 
effectively  explained  by  reference  to  State 
economic  indices  alone 

In  short,  education  U  one  of  the  moet 
thoroughly  political  enterprises  In  American 
life  or,  for  that  matter.  In  the  life  of  any 
nation. 

It  seems  to  me  of  great  Importance  that 
we  should  face  squarely  the  politics  of  mo- 
bilizing support  for  public  education  and 
understand  how  the  process  works 

I  want  to  base  my  discussion  today  on  a 
very  limited  part  of  the  United  Statee  which 
four  of  tis  in  political  science  have  recently 
analyzed.  I  am  sure  that  some  of  what  we 
have  found  U  not  relevant  to  all  part«  of  the 
Nation;  but  I  am  equally  sure  that  much  of 
what  we  have  discovered  about  the  politics 
of  educational  support  In  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  United  States  has  meaning  across 
the  land. 

Our  rtudy  Is  called  "Schoolmen  and  Poli- 
tic*: A  Study  of  State  Aid  to  Education  In 
the  Northeast."     It  U  an  attempt  to  get  at 
the  queetlon  of  how  friends  of  public  educa- 
tion  have   acted   politically    to   Increase   the 
amount  of  State  aid  allocated  by  State  leg- 
islaturee  few   local  school   dlatrlcts.     Baaing 
oxxi  flndings  on  literally  hundreds  of  Inter- 
views and  a«  careful  an  examination  of  the 
record    as    possible,   we   have    discovered.    In 
every   caae   where    there  has    been   a   major 
breakthroxigli  in  increasing  State  aid  to  edu- 
cation, the  State  teachers'  associations  and 
other  professional  associations  of  educators 
have  been  either  at  the  forefront  car  in  the 
middle   of    the   political    campaign   for   In- 
creasing   such    State    aid.      We    have   foxmd 
that  by  and  large  State  teachers'  associations 
can  op>erate  effectively  only  If  they  relate  to 
other  group  Interests  In  the  society,  such  as 
school    board    aseoclatlons.   superintendents' 
associations,      parent-teacher      associations. 
Leagues    of    Women    Voters,    federations    of 
women's  clubs,  and  so  on.  but  in  many  cases 
the  real  energizing  force  for  Increased  public 
expenditures   for   education   has   come   from 
the  teachers'   associations   themselves. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  no  more  successful  educational  lobby 
has  exUted  over  the  past  generation  than 
the  New  York  State  Educational  Conference 
Board.  This  conference  board  is  a  coalition 
of  group  Interests,  but  no  one  would  deny 
that  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion has  been  by  far  the  most  powerful 
force  In  organizing  and  Implementing  the 
conference  board's  activities. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  the  conference 
board  and  the  way  in  which  It  works.  The 
New  York  State  Educational  Conference 
Board  was  created  in  1937  by  the  then  sec- 
retorles,  respectively,  of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers'  Association  and  the  New  York 
State  School  Boards  Association.  The  board 
was  almost  precisely  modeled  on  the  New 
York  State  Conference  Board  of  Farm  Or- 
ganizations, which  had  been  created  In  1918 
in  an  attempt  of  a  half  dozen  farm  organi- 
zations to  reach  unanimous  agreement  on 
broad  questions  of  agricultural  policy  which 
Involved  SUte  legislative  action.     The  farm 


conference  board  had  pooled  lU  impressive 
lobbying   power  with    extraordinary  success. 
Witnessing  this  strength  and  this  unity,  the 
New  York   State    Teachers'    Association   and 
the  New  York  State  Boards  Association  saw 
In  the  farm  conference  boeaxl  a  possible  mod- 
el for  public  education.     These  two  organi- 
zations  were    particularly   concerned    in    the 
igaO's  with  the   destructlvenees  of   the   fre- 
quent    misunderstandings    between     school 
boards    and    schoolteachers:    school    boards 
frequently  looking  at  teachers'  demands  as 
exorbitant;  teachers  looking  at  school  boards 
as  penny-pinching  management      The  obvi- 
ous   area    of    possible    cooperation    between 
school  boards  and  schoolteachers  was  addi- 
tional SUte  aid.    Additional  State  aid  could 
help  satisfy  teachers'  demands  without  im- 
posing  impossible   fiscal   burdens    upon   local 
school    boards.     The  solution  seemed   to   be 
for  the  State  teachers'  association  and  the 
State    school    boards   association   to    larm.   a 
united   group  of  all  statewide  organizations 
concerned  with  the  betterment  of  education, 
to  strive  for  pwllcy  unity  on  the  single  sub- 
ject of  State  aid.   and   to  present  a  united 
front  to  the  board  of  regents,  the  legislature, 
and   the  Governor . 

How  does  the  State  educational  conference 
board  operate?  Each  year  the  conference 
board  prepares  a  report  summarlBlng  the 
condition  of  public  education  in  the  State 
of  New  York  and  proposing  revisions  In 
fonnnulas  designed  to  Increase  the  States 
contribution  to  local  school  districts.  Until 
1962  when  he  died,  these  reports  were  writ- 
ten under  the  direction  of  Paul  R.  Mort.  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia.  But  the  studies 
were  financed  in  large  part  by  the  State 
teachers  association  and  the  State  school 
boards  association.  In  draft  form,  these 
reports  are  discussed  and  modified  by  the 
conference  board  as  a  whole,  and  decisions 
are  made  for  the  ensuing  year's  legislative 
campaign. 

Once  the  conference  board  has  approved  its 
annual  report,  It  moves  Into  political  action 
It  Is  at  this  point  that  one  of  Its  m<^t  Im- 
portant constituent  organizations,  the  New 
York  State  School  Boards  Association  moves 
into  special  prominence. 

Believing  that  a  grassroots  selling  Job  by 
the    State    teachers    association    for    greater 
State  aid  would  look  like  crass  self-seeking, 
the  school  boards  assume  major  responsibility 
for  cultivating  hometown  sentiment  behind 
the    conference    board    proposals       By    and 
large,    school    board    members    are    dlstln- 
gutehed   lay  members  of   local   communities 
Their  sponsorship  of  conference  board  recom- 
mendations, cannot  be  viewed  in  any  sense  as 
direct  self-seeking.     With  this  fact  in  mind. 
the  school  boards  association  enters   Into  a 
forceful    grassroots    campaign.       Conference 
board  recommendations  are  mailed  to  every 
school   board   member   In   the   State      These 
mailings  are  followed  up  with  regional  con- 
ferences  which   attract  school    board   mem- 
bers,   key    superintendents,    principals,    and 
teachers,  and  local  State  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives.    Experts  from  the  State  capital 
and  from  New  York  City  are  Invited  to  at- 
tend and  to  answer  questions  about  the  con- 
ference board  recommendations 

In  the  meantime,  similar  grassroots  con- 
ferences are  being  held  by  the  other  member 
agencies  of  the  conference  board.  By  the 
time  a  legislative  session  is  about  to  open 
in  Albany,  there  is  scarcely  a  legislator  who 
Is  not  aware  of  the  conference  board's  rec- 
ommendations and  of  substantial  and  in- 
fluential local  support  beyond  these  recom- 
mendations. 

Once  grassroots  support  has  been  devel- 
oped, bills  are  Introduced— through  friendly 
legislators — reflecting  the  educational  goals 
of  the  conference  board.  Both  executive  and 
legislative  leaders  are  soon  acquainted  with 
the  moet  Important  of  the  State  aid  proposals. 
During  the  legislative  session,  grassroots 
opinion  stimulated  by   the  earlle-  activities 


of  the  members  of  the  conference  bourd  b«. 
comes  manifest  in  letters,  telegrams,  pw. 
sonal  visiUtlons.  and  telephone  call^  ai> 
though  most  legislators  are  under  some  pr«^ 
sure  from  their  local  constituencies,  key  le|.  | 
Islatlve  leaders  receive  special  attentj<i 
This  Lb  particularly  true  of  the  speaker  of 
the  house  and  the  majority  leader  of  tbt  I 
Senate.  In  the  meantime,  contacts  are  <!». 
vcloped  and  pressed  in  the  Governor's  aOtn 
and  In  the  division  of  the  budget. 

At  some  point  In  each  legislative  sessto* 
tensions  begin  to  develop  t>etween  the  rec- 
onunendations  of  the  conference  board  aii4 
the  politician's  views  of  what  the  budget  cu 
stand.  The  outcome  of  this  tension  <te. 
pendB  upon  the  infighting  skill  of  the  schooU 
men —represented  at  this  stage  especially  ti 
the  activities  of  the  State  Teachers  As.iocls- 
tion's  executive  secretary. 

In  the  final  hectic  days  of  the  New  Yott 
legislative  sessions,  the  schoolmen  from  tbt 
State  Teachers  Association  and  the  leadlnj 
professional  associations  haunt  the  legisU. 
tlve  chambers  and  are  at  the  disposal  d 
key  legislative  leaders  In  adjusting  legU. 
latlve  bills  to  political  reality.  The  key  oO- 
clal  activity  is  a  small  caucus  of  leglslaUw 
and  party  leaders  called  by  the  Governor,  or 
by  legislative  leaders  themselves,  to  dete^ 
mine  a  final  flgtire  or  formula  for  State  aid. 
This  Is  normally  rubberstamped  by  an  obe- 
dient legislature. 

The  relative  success  of  State  aJd  to  pubUe 
education  In  the  State  of  New  York  has  bee> 
due  In  no  small  measure  to  the  effective  wort 
of  the  SUte  Teachers  Association  In  coopert- 
tlon  with  other  members  of  the  educatlonsl 
conference   board. 

I  emphasize  the  New  York  story  because  In 
some  of  the  other  SUtes  we  studied  It  be- 
came quite  obvious  that  failures  to  Increa*  I 
SUte  aid  could  be  attributed  to  failures  a( 
the  education  lobbies  to  operate  effectively. 
The  fact  Is  that  State  teachers'  assoclatloai 
and    other    educaUonal    groups    have    fre- 
quently  made   their   own  programs  easy  to 
oppose.     They  have  been  unable  to  work  ant  ] 
speak  as  one  for  a  responsible  general -school- 
aid  bin.     Actually  I  must  say  in  all  franknea 
that    effective    organization    Is    exceptional 
Most  of  the  time,  in  most  of  the  SUte,  dls- 1 
order  and  naivete  are  the  schoolmen's  out- 
sUndlng  political  characteristics.     To  begU 
with,   public   education   Is   almost   endlessly 
organized.     In  every  SUte  there  exist  at  least 
•four  kinds  of  offlcial  educational  agencles- 
the  SUte  board,  the  SUte  department,  ttac 
local  boards,  and  the  local  departmenU;  and 
local  boards  commonly  have  their  own  inde- 
pendent and  SUte  association.     These   offl- 
cial agencies  rarely  act  In  imlaon.     The  resl 
proliferation,  however,  U  on  the  private  an4 
professional  side.     Kvery  SUte  has  Its  educa- 1 
tlon  association—sometimes  at  war  with  » 
teachers'  imion  In  a  major  metropollUn  area. 
There   are  sUtewtde    associations   of   schod 
principals  and  of  school  superintendents,  d 
guidance  counselors,  of  teachers  of  vocations! 
education,  of  coaches  and  teachers  of  physi- 
cal   education,    and    of    classroom    teachen. 
The  public  Joins  In  the  parent-teacher  as- 
stx;latlon8  and  has  lU  own  councils  for  beltsr 
schools.     Associations  of  university  wome^ 
leagues    of    women    voters,     federations    a\ 
women's    clubs,    women's    legislative    coun- 
cils all  have  strong  concern  for  schoollnf. 
Associations  for  menUl  health  and  for  r«- 
tarded  children  represent  special  educations! 
interesU  In  many  Northeastern  SUtee      Fur- 
thermore,   many    members    of    these    groups 
really  care  about  the  organization's  Impart, 
and  their  officers  work  hard  at  representlnj 
the  real  or  divided  wishes  of  the  membef- 
shlp.     Bach    of     these    public    and     privaH 
groups  has  its  own  pet  concern  and  iu  spe- 
cial   momentum.    The    ntmxber    of    special 
educational    Interests    stirs    up    a   vast   and 
often   infuriaUng   buzzing    In   a   lawmaker* 
ears.     The   wily   lawmaker   finds    it   easy  ♦• 
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ianoTt  educators  disunited— or  to  play  one 
Sicatlonal  group  off  against  another. 

The  root  difficulty  Is  that  too  few  States 
have  a  permanent  forum  where  ardent 
th^lmen  can  organize  their  interests  and 
foSSnate  their  activities  Into  orderly,  clear 
political  campaigns. 

Tt  is  of  course,  no  easy  thing  to  get  school- 
men-^speclally  professionals— to  agree  on 
State  aid  aUocatlons.  Indeed,  educators  In 
thrNortheast  can  be  found  In  a  variety  of 
mstlnct  camps.  There  are  backers  of  gen- 
eral SUte  aid:  SUte  subsidies  for  local  oper- 
Itmg  expenses,  to  be  allocated  as  the  local 
Slctlon  wishes.  There  are  also  backers 
of  general  unrestricted  school  construction 
"  fotance  These  two  are  across-the-board 
mianclal  programs  with  few  strings  attached 
J2r  and  awaTthe  bulk  of  SUte  school  aid  Is 
of  this  sort,  but  schoolmen  differ  on  which 
la  needed  most  at  a  particular  time. 

But  these  general  "alders"  are  frequently 
«t  war  with  the  defenders  or  sponsors  of  more 
limited    categorical    aid.      Under    categorical 
aids,  funds  go  for  special  education  of  some 
variety  or  even  for  special  schools— for  the 
deaf   the  blind,  the  crippled;  for  American- 
ization   for   veterans   or    theU-    orphans;    for 
home  economics  or  for  agriculture.     By  and 
large     the    amounts    currently    devoted    by 
States  to  these  restricted  programs  are  only 
a  very  minor  portion  of  SUte  aid.  but  cate- 
Kories   could  logically  be   multiplied   to   In- 
clude almost  every  facet  of  schooling.    WhUe 
the  overaU  cost  of   general  aid  as  opposed 
to  the  totality  of  special  aids  might   theo- 
retically be  the  same,  the  political  and  In- 
stitutional     Implications      differ     radically. 
General  aid  Implies  that  schoolmen  can  and 
should   sUnd   or   fall   together   In    legislative 
campaigns.     Categorical   aid  Implies   profes- 
sional independence  for  every  special  educa- 
tional interest  and  the  devil  take  the  hinder- 
most.    There  has  been  no  explicit  compari- 
son  of   the   political    strength   of    these    two 
approaches.    Universally,  however,  the  North- 
eastern SUtes  have  moved  away  In  the  last 
15   years   from   bundles    of   categorical    sub- 
sidies to  general  prograjns  except  for  schools 
for  handicapped   children.     The   question    Is 
Insistent,  however:  Would  not  general  StaU 
aid  have  moved  faster  and  further  If  the  de- 
pressant of  categorical  aids— with  all  of  the 
dlvlsiveness  therein  Implied — had  not  had  to 
be  negotiated? 

In  sum,  all  too  often  political  activity  by 
schoolmen  In  the  Northeast  has  been  ama- 
teur politics,  with  all  the  zeal  and  disorder 
the  phrase  conveys.  On  balance,  this  lack 
of  political  sophistication  and  discipline 
among  schoolmen  assiunes  major  propor- 
tions in  depressing  SUU  assistance.  Many 
lawmakers  would  respond  favorably  to  fi- 
nancial appeals  that  schoolmen  can  make 
when  they  agree  on  common  goals.  Most 
legislators,  smalltowners  or  not,  find  It  dif- 
ficult to  wlthsUnd  coordinated  pressure 
from  their  grassrooU.  Special  pleading  by 
splinter  educational  groups  stirs  up  an  un- 
easy suspicion  of  excess  among  responsible 
sUtesmen,  whether  legislators  or  Governors. 
Governors  may  honestly  disagree  with  re- 
sponsible schoolmen  on  school  finance,  but 
the  schoolmen's  case,  If  orderly  and  well 
org.anlzed.  cannot  be  brushed  aside.  In  many 
Northeastern  SUtes.  schoolmen  have  handi- 
capped their  own  political  success  by  their 
failure  to  undersUnd,  develop,  and  use  po- 
litical machinery  available  within  their  own 
ranks 
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In  balance,  then,  it  can  be  said  that  the 
role  of  the  SUte  teachers'  associations  and 
other  professional  educational  groups  is  of 
the  utmost  significance  to  the  success  of  the 
educators'  causes.  At  best,  teachers  In  poli- 
tics, through  their  associations,  mobilize  con- 
sent within  their  own  organizations;  they  de- 
velop linkages  with  each  other  in  an  at- 
tempt  to   build    a  common   political   front; 


they  fertilize  grass  roots;  they  exploit  mass 
media,  and  develop  mass  media  for  their 
own;  they  build  fires  under  lethargic  official - 
dam;  they  lobby  and  cajole  legislators  and 
Governors;  they  provide  a  conUntilty  of  en- 
enrgy  and  concern  in  the  fact  of  temporary 
defeats  and  setbacks.  Sometimes  they  work 
at  cross- purposes,  but  when  they  work  to- 
gether under  stand  and  coherent  leadership 
they  perform  an  Indispensable  function  in 
the  political  process.  SUte  teachers'  asso- 
ciations, teachers'  unions,  school  boards' 
associations,  PTA's,  associations  of  educa- 
tional administrators,  other  civic  and  pro- 
fessional societies — separately  and  as  amal- 
gams— have  played  essential  roles  In  the 
politics  of  State  aid  to  education. 

In  our  study  we  have  placed  major  em- 
phasis, then  upon  the  interest  group  coali- 
tions outside  and   Inside  the  State   govern- 
menU    which    have    assiduously    worked    to 
Increase  support  for  public  education.     But 
It  Is  Important  to  note  that  we  conclude  with 
a  statement  of  the  effect  that  the  success  of 
SUte  aid  to  education  In  the  Northeast  has 
depended  equally  upon  the  quality  of  gub- 
ernatorial    and     legislative     leadership.     In 
part,  of  course,  political  leadership  is  deriva- 
tive; that  Is.  It  Is  responsive  to  effective  in- 
tellectual,   prlvau    Interest   group,    and   bu- 
reaucratic  leadership.     But  the  findings   of 
our  study  suggests  that  political  leadership 
Is  also  an  Independent  force.    No  amount  of 
group  analysis  can  account  for  the  commit- 
ment to  education  of  Governors  like  Muskle, 
Bowles.  Roberts,  Bradford.  Smith.  Harrlman. 
and  Rockefeller;  or  of  legislators  like  Haskell, 
E.  O.  Smith.  Mahoney.  Bridges,  Mahar,  and 
Murray.     These  politicians  have  been  spon- 
sors   and    energlzers    of    specific    proposals; 
they  have  built  consent  behind  educational 
policies    among    their    own    partisans;    they 
have  worked  across  party  lines  on  behalf  of 
SUU   aid;    they   have   defended   education's 
cause  In  the  fact  of  insistent  demands  for 
Increased     SUte     appropriations     for     other 
State  functions;   they  have  taken  leadership 
In  increasing  the  SUte  revenue  base — often 
with    additional    support    to    education    as 
their  major  goal;  they  have  sponsored  special 
committees  and  commissions  to  study  educa- 
tional needs  with  full  knowledge   that  the 
recommendations  of  such  study  groups  would 
Inevitably  push  up  the  cost  of  SUU  aid  to 
education;   they  have  developed  public  sup- 
port     for      education      through      messages, 
speeches,  press  releases,  and  party  platforms. 
It  Is,  in  short,  evident  that  political  lead- 
ership Is  the  keystone  to  the'  arch  of  State 
educational     finance.       Political     leadership 
establishes  the  effective  climate  within  which 
Intellectual,  private  Interest  group,  and  bu- 
reaucratic   leadership    operates.     It    Is    for 
this  reason  that  schoolmen  cannot  Ignore  the 
ballot    box    If    they    wish    to   advance    their 
causes. 

Here,  then,  are  the  political  realities  of 
SUte  aid  to  education.  For  those  who  be- 
lieve that  SUte  govemmenU  must  share  an 
even  larger  burden  of  the  cost  of  public  edu- 
cation In  the  years  ahead,  the  lesson  Is  clear. 
The  road  to  increased  SUte  aid  is  political. 
Those  who  would  travel  that  road  success- 
fully must  understand  the  political  process 
in  all  of  its  ramifications.  They  must  de- 
velop intellectual,  private  Interest  group, 
bureaucratic,  and  political  leadership  capa- 
ble of  defining  goals  and  of  mobilizing  effect- 
ive power  for  the  realization  of  those  goals. 

The  future  of  public  education  will  not  be 
determined  by  public  need  alone.  It  will  be 
determined  by  those  who  can  translate  pub- 
lic need  Into  public  policy — by  schoolmen  In 
politics.  Since  the  quality  of  our  society 
resU  in  large  measure  upon  the  quality  of 
our  public  education,  a  widespread  recogni- 
tion that  schoolmen  must  l>e  not  only  aware 
of  politics,  but  Influential  In  politics,  may  be 
the  key  to  our  survival  as  a  free  and  civilized 
nation. 


A    StJMMABT    OF   THE    CONTERKNCI 

(By  Agnes  K.  Meyer .^  chairman.  National 
Committee  for  Suppwt  of  the  Public 
Schools) 

We  are  not  an  organization  of  educators, 
but   of   citizens    concerned   with   education 
In  keeping  with  our  broad  represenUtlon  of 
the  entire  community  we  applaud  the  greater 
participation  In  the   NCSPS   of   representa- 
tives of  labor,  agriculture,  and  business.    And 
In  keeping  with  our  purpose  we  went  beyond 
a  sUtement  of  problems  at  this  conference 
and  considered  how  to  get  something  moving. 
We  should  note  progress  where  there  has 
been  progress.     Last  year  we  were  exhorted 
to  light  fires   In  our  own   communities:    to 
sUrt  spreading  the  practical,   basic  Impor- 
Unce  of  education  in  the  life  of  a  solvent, 
healthy  community.    In  our  first  conference 
Drs.  Schultz.  Glnzberg.  Norton,  Marion  Pol- 
som   and  others  showed  tis  in   careful   sci- 
entific terms  that  the  education  dollar  is  an 
Invested  dollar  and  belongs  on  the  asset  side 
rather  than  the  liability  side  of  our  ledgers. 
Now.  with  the  direct  relationship  between 
education  and  poverty,  and  with  the  reiter- 
ated  assertion   of   Secretary  Wlrtz  that   we 
must  make  education  the  No.  1  business  in 
the  country,  the  interrelation  between  edu- 
cation and  the  economy  has  become  a  tru- 
ism.   I  would  like  to  think  that  the  NCSPS 
had  something  to  do  with  the  acceptance  and 
circulation  of  this  concept.     We  should  not 
exaggerate,   but  neither   must  we  minimize 
the  speed  and  power  of  a  new  idea  when  it 
reaches  the   heart  of  a  universal   problem. 
Now.  as  Howard  K.  Smith  succinctly  stated, 
we  Eissert  that  "in  the  end  only  education 
can  solve  poverty.     Only  education  can  end 
or  diminish  racial  fears  and  hatreds.     There 
lies  the  answer  to  war  and  to  cold  wsir." 

First,  I  would  like  to  summarize  briefly 
the  common  themes  that  were  stressed  by 
otir  distinguished  speakers  during  thes^ 
{Jays — themes  which  point  to  areas  where 
the  NCSPS  can  exert  further  leadership. 
For  we  do  not  assemble  simply  to  mull  and 
muse  over  vital  sUtistlcs.  We  are  summoned 
together  to  act  toward   a   common   goal. 

And  although  we  are  aware,  as  Dr.  John 
Galbralth  told  us,  that  many  of  the  enemies 
Of  education  are  simply  "selfish."  we  are 
equally  aware  that  the  basic  problem  lies  in 
us  as  citizens.  We  have  seen  patterns  of 
activity,  as  In  Prince  Edward  County,  and 
we  know  that  determined  people  prove  ef- 
fective when  they  start  working  together 

Looking  ahead,  then — in  the  glow  of  pre- 
sent recognition  of  the  educational  problems 
in  the  communities — we  must  stir  local  and 
State  organizations  into  greater  and  more 
disciplined  action.  We  must  create  what 
Walter  Reuther  described  as  a  "national 
coalition  of  consclenxse."  And  we  must  do 
It  while  malnUlnlng  and  protecting,  in  Har- 
old Taylor's  words,  "the  magnlflcient  diver- 
sity of  American  culttire,  cherishing  the 
richness  of  the  diversity,  and  giving  to  each 
culture  lU  chance  to  be  known  and  valued  " 
For  this,  as  he  said,  "is  our  strength  and  the 
special  quality  of  the  American  proposition  " 
And.  as  Mr.  Reuther  added,  we  "must  brush 
aside  complacency  to  build  the  dream  " 

In  his  keynote  speech.  Dr.  Galbralth  en- 
compassed our  goals  with  his  accustomed 
eloquence,  noting  that  only  through  educa- 
tion can  youth  avoid  being  excluded  from 
the  productive  segment  of  our  society.  Con- 
trary to  Marxist  theory,  our  mechanical  de- 
velopment has  liberated  the  worker  and  given 
him  increased  leisxire.  Our  aim  is  to  Uke 
I>eople  from  the  assembly  line  into  the  front 
office  but  we  must  realize  that,  without  edu- 
cation, they  would  be  unemployable  in  their 


'  Mrs.  Meyer  was  unable  to  give  her  con- 
ference summary  in  person.  In  her  absence, 
the  summary  was  delivered  by  NCSPS  Vice 
Chairman  Harold  Taylor. 
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new  iurroundlngB.  Our  economic  futiire  Is 
tied  to  edcatlon  and  those  who  remain  po- 
litically unaware  of  this  will  be  swept  aside 
because  of  their  own  devotion  to  economy. 
Ignorance,  and  the  McOuffey  reader. 

Dr.  Oalbralth  caUed  for  a  practical  pro- 
gram that  wculd  isolate  areas  of  extreme 
poverty  and  tranaform  them  through  specific 
and  maaalve  Federal  Bupport.  Since  the  af- 
fluent areas  wovUd  not  be  Involved,  he  wryly 
commented,  they  could  hardly  complain  of 
Federal  control.  They  would  simply  not  be 
eligible.  Into  these  areas  of  knowledge  blight 
would  go  more  than  10,000  skilled  and  high- 
ly paid  teachers  backed  up  by  new  schoola 
and  educational  aids. 

Professor  Galbralth  said  he  would  deal 
with  a  large  and  complex  problem  by  reduc- 
ing the  target  and  making  It  recognizable, 
for  a  thing  Is  easier  done  when  lU  dlmen- 
Blons  are  visible.  And  It  Is  In  the  educatonal 
slums,  the  Negro  ghetto,  that  we  have  the 
most  manageable  and  the  most  doable 
altuaUons. 

It  was  Harold  Taylor's  proposal  that,  in 
addition  to  such  a  National  Teaching  Corps, 
a  volunteer  group  of  from  1  to  10.000  young 
college  students  could  reach  the  areas  of 
greatest  deprivation  each  summer,  possibly 
using  local  college  buildings,  and  that  this 
figure  be  regarded  as  a  beginning.  He  also 
pointed  out  the  opportunities  that  existed 
In  Mississippi  this  summer. 

Dr.  Oalbralth  concluded  with  a  vision 
reaching  beyond  the  physical  changes  of 
the  automation  revolution.  Science  and 
technology,  he  pointed  out,  are  not  the 
final  frontiers.  Beyond  these  are  taste, 
charm,  beauty,  the  human  things  which  es- 
tablish values  In  our  life  and  make  leisure 
meanlngfvU.  America,  the  affluent,  U  not 
America  the  beautiful,  and  the  gross  na- 
tional product  has  expanded  with  ugliness 
In  Its  wake. 

Thus,  by  reaching  through  economics  to 
philosophy,  he  challenged  us  with  an  ac- 
tion program.  And  Dr.  Galbralth,  the  uni- 
versity man,  proved  in  his  own  person  the 
finest  argument  for  universal  education. 

Harold  Taylor  emphasized  that  public  edu- 
cation has  become  primarily  an  Instrument 
of  national  policy  dominated  by  military 
and  economic  goals.  It  Is  these  goals  that 
have  determined  the  qualifications  for  tal- 
ent and.  In  their  pursuant,  we  have  ex- 
cluded other  goals  with  wider  horizons. 
Moreover,  he  stated,  we  are  constantly  dis- 
tracted from  dealing  frontally  with  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor,  which  creates  a  perma- 
nent threat  and  danger  to  cnxr  entire  social 
and  economic  structvirc.  It  Is  alreculy  too 
late  for  us  to  abandon  our  thinking  that 
education  U  simply  a  way  of  transmitting 
white  middle-class  Protestant  culture. 

Walter  Reuther  looked  at  the  same  facts 
with  an  equal  InsUtence  that  education  la 
a  national  problem,  calling  the  Federal-ald- 
to-educatlon  Issue  a  sterile  debate.  He 
found  the  enemies  to  be  complacency  and 
Indifference,  calling  for — Instead  of  these  two 
human  characteristics — an  "aristocracy  of 
achievement  resulting  from  the  democracy 
of  opportunity." 

Deploring  current  thinking  that  equates 
education  with  the  ritual  of  grinding  out 
larger  numbers  of  technicians  and  scientist*, 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  millions  who 
live  In  the  "aubbasement  of  our  social  struc- 
ture." And  he  repeated  that  only  through 
clTlc  anger  and  action  can  the  national 
coalition  of  conscience  disprove  Khru- 
shchev's belief  that  the  United  States  Is 
only  capable  of  total  eflcrt  In  the  face  of 
total  war. 


Throughout  all  of  the  conference  we  heard 
the  strong  call  for  political  action,  with  a 
much  greater  role  for  the  teacher  In  the 
field  of  public  policy.  As  Arthur  Pearl  was 
quoted  as  saying:  "There  are  more  teachers 
than  teamsters  but  their   influence  on  the 


poUUcal   structure  1b  a  lot  less  than  the 
teamsters." 

Dean  Bailey  challenged  the  teachers  to 
abandon  their  tradlUonal  aloofness,  their 
Isolation  from  the  active  forces  of  the  com- 
munity. Dr.  Bailey  noted  that  the  most  ef- 
fective organization  among  teachers  for  this 
type  of  activity  U  the  most  unusual.  "In 
most  SUtes."  he  said,  "disorder  and  naivete 
are  the  schoolmen's  outstandtaig  political 
charactertstlcs.'"  Educators  are  overorga- 
nlzed.  with  a  myriad  of  small  and  special 
groups,  but  no  sense  of  common  direction 
and  program. 

•The  root  difficulty,"  according  to  Dr.  Bai- 
ley. "Is  that  too  few  States  have  a  permanent 
forum  where  ardent  schoolmen  can  organize 
their  Interests  and  coordinate  their  activities 
Into  orderly  political  campaigns." 

We  can  all  learn  and  profit  from  the  suc- 
cessful operation  which  Dr.  Bailey  sets  forth 
as  the  northeast  pattern.  Here  a  conscloua 
effort  was  made  by  the  advocates  of  public 
education  to  get  behind  a  consensus  to  In- 
crease State  aid  for  local  school  districts. 
The  key  was  cooperative  effort  between  teach- 
ers' associations,  women  voters,  school  boards, 
parent  groups,  civic  clubs,  and  other  orga- 
nizations. The  energy  at  first  came  through 
organized  effort  by  the  teacher  organizations, 
who  coordinated  the  groups  to  present  a 
unified  front  before  the  State  government. 
It  was  the  school  board  that  did  the  actual 
persuading  before  the  public  bodies. 

Dr.  Bailey  exhorts  the  teacher  to  recognize 
that  public  education  is  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  political  enterprises  In  America. 
Public  need  must  be  translated  Into  public 
policy  and  the  schoolman  must  not  only  be 
politically  aware,  but  he  must  be  Influential 
In  politics  If  education  Is  to  move  forward. 

Addressing  us  were  some  of  the  most  effec- 
tive leaders  of  American  life.  These  speakers 
had  two  things  In  common,  their  talent  for 
practical  accomplishment,  and  their  commit- 
ment to  public  education. 

Prank  Pace  made  It  clear  that :  "Bti&lness  la 
finally  becoming  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
education."  Bo  are  unions.  Three  hundred 
years  from  now,  he  said,  this  will  not  be  the 
century  In  which  we  broke  the  atom  or 
fought  great  wars  but  the  century  In  which 
mankind  spread  the  benefits  of  civilization 
to  all  mankind.  We  must  now  start  the 
movement  of  the  future. 

Senator  'Rrrttnaxx  made  It  clear  that  the 
Important  thing.  In  his  Judgment,  is  to  foster 
the  Individual — and  that  only  our  education 
system  can  cxiltlvate  the  individual.  "When 
we  give  the  same  thought  to  education  as  we 
do  to  our  fear  of  communism,  then  there  will 
be  progress." 

The  sincerity  of  our  greatest  living  general. 
Omar  Bradley,  emphaslaed  again  the  quality 
of  the  Individual,  an  education  developed 
through  the  careful,  patient  process  of  the 
public  school,  where  the  love  of  learning  can 
become  the  delight  of  youth,  a  youth  un- 
dlstracted  and  truly  able  to  develop  his 
mind  and  his  ciirloslty  . 

And  Secretary  Wlrtz  challenged  us  with 
the  fact  that  If  It  was  right  to  go  to  school 
until  18.  In  Massachusetts  100  years  ago,  then 
It  must  somehow  be  wrong  now.  We  cannot 
make  education  the  No.  1  business  of  the 
country  by  applying  the  criteria  of  the  last 
century — and  "we  have  to  make  education 
the  No.  1  business  of  America." 

No  member  will  forget,  for  a  Icing  time,  the 
comments  of  Herbert  Block.  Mr.  Block's  par- 
ticular way  of  expressing  himself  about  edu- 
cation places  him  very  close  to  the  center  of 
American  life,  education,  and  social  com- 
ment. I  wish  that  there  were  more  edu- 
cators who  could  speak  as  well  as  Herb  Block 
about  education,  even  If  they  do  not  draw 
cartoons. 

Our  Mooday  afternoon  discussion  got  us 
to  the  bedrock  of  educaUon.  Ole  Sand  laid 
out  for  us  the  questions  and  answers  reached 


by   the  national   committee  lor   the  NUn 
project  on  Instruction.     The  problems  tlM| 
examined  and  repwrted  on  are  the  basic  aakai  \ 
what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  It. 

As  he  told  us.  "It  Is  no  longer  possible  t«  I 
students  to  learn  even  svmimarles  of  exlstta|| 
knowledge.     Thus    the   school    problem  tlat 
was  once  known  as  "coverage*  Is  meanlngltg 
and  obsolete,  for  coverage  Is  no  longer  stmiiy  ] 
difficult.     It  Is  Impossible."     And,  at  Its  bti^ 
education  moves  from  a  "rhetoric  of  condik  I 
Blons    to    an    experlenc*    In    Inquiry."     Tfeft 
means    closer    attention    to   the    bumanltl« 
so  that  an  automated  society,  when  It  don 
have  Its  own  created  excess  leisure  time,  vQ 
be  able  to  use  that  extra  time  Intelligently, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  society  and  ^he  person 
Dr.    Sand    put    these    goals    together   In  %  I 
wisely  chosen  phrase  from  the  late  Presldwt 
Kennedy.  In  which  the  President  told  us  tbit 
we  must  look  forward  "to  an  America  whl^ 
win  not  be  afraid  of  grace  and  beauty." 

We  were  given  Insight  Into  a  most  unusuil 
experiment,  In  a  sense  a  perfect  test-tuki 
situation.  In  a  report  presented  by  Dr.  MM 
Sullivan  on  Prince  Edward  County,  those  af 
us  who  had  not  yet  heard  learned  that  for  4 
years  (1959-63)  there  were  no  public  •chooli 
there  at  all.  As  Superintendent  Sullivan  «| 
the  Prince  Edward  Free  School  Assoclatioi 
told  us,  these  children  "were  returning  ts 
society  and  knew  not  what  to  expect."  Quit*  | 
unusual  methods  were  required  and  Dr.  Sol. 
llvan  happily  brought  with  him  a  wide  ai4 
varied  experience  In  other  communities. 

He  was  able  to  experiment  fully  since  then  ] 
were  no  precedents  in  the  community  an4 
of  co\irse.  the  rest  of  the  country  can  sure^ 
benefit  from  the  Innovations  which  permlttsi 
the  rebirth  of  learning  in  Prince  Edwait 
County,  Va. 

There  was  no  single  road  to  a  single  goal 
There    was    need    in    every   direction    and  • 
compelilng    responsibility    to    answer    eedl 
need.         Traditional     grade     patterns     wan 
scuttled  In  favor  of  "compatible  groups"  that  I 
permitted  the  teaching  process  to  move  into 
instant  action.    Even  more  important  in  t)M 
educational    limbo    which    was    existent   >• 
Prince    Edward     County    was    compatlbllU| 
among   teachers.      The  crisis   in  Prince  U« 
ward  County  afforded  neither  the  time  iu» 
the  patience  for  the  usual  teaching   hablti 
that  permit  teachers  to  work  in  fields  when 
they  are  not  at  their  best.    "Teaching  teams' 
were  formed  for  the  full  utilization  of  pre- 
•  else    and    Individual    teaching    ablllUes. 
The  elimination   of  rote  learning,  the  u» 
of  modern  teaching  aids,  and  the  reawakenp 
Ing  of  dormant  functions  outside  the  cur- 1 
rlculum   created    pride   among   the   students 
themselves  and  thU  developed  slmulanteoxiSp 
ly    with    an    expanded   community   prograa 
that  brought  citizens  Into  full  and  rich  coar 
tact   with   both   teachers   and   students. 

Thus,  from  the  tragedy  of  Prince  Bdwai4 
County  came  a  challenge  that  brought  ■■ 
educational  renaissance  and  a  practical  lea- 
son.  The  problem  of  racial  integration  be- 
came leas  real  each  day  for.  as  Dr.  SulUvaa 
pointed  out.  "the  children  lost  their  colcf 
concept  once  they  were  Intimately  and  di- 
rectly acquainted  with  each  other."  As  h« 
told  us  In  his  closing  sentences:  "We  must] 
Join  together  and  truly  become  not  onlj 
our  brother's  keeper  but  our  brotherU 
brothers  " 

In  the  same  vein.  Mitchell  Svlrldoff  told  at 
of  the  community  schools  In  New  Havea, 
where  the  philosophy  being  applied  In  PrlnM 
Edward  County  was  Introduced  outside  th« 
crisis  situation.  This  project.  In  fact,  wu 
Its  own  model  for  what  the  school  of  M» 
future  can  be,  a  direct  translation  of  th* 
philosophy  of  brotherhood  and  communltj 
service  Into  the  school. 

■nie  purpose  of  our  annual  conference  Is  to 
exchange  knowledge  and  experience,  to  ln» 
spire,  to  make  known  our  conclusions  to  tbs 
country.     But  the  ultimate  purpose  must  6« 


,    rfpvlse  a  course  whereby  we  may  each  act. 
^n  in  his  own  sphere,  to  advance  a  com- 

""rr  u'^wttlnly  the  conclusion  of  thU  con- 
^«  that  the  public  school  Issue  must  be 
'tSd  af  tS  iScal  and  State  level  by  each 
*r^  working  in  coordination  with  other 
ua  ■*"  *  jylc,  educational,  or  eco- 
fomrc  T^e  pattern  of  State  organizations 
?or  public  education  80  effectively  developed 
,n  fome  of  the  northeastern  communities 
^ay  Scome   the  pattern   In   other   States. 

The  panel  session  this  morning  brought 
„s  exciting  reports  from  every  section  of 
^he  country.  They  were  highlights  of  a 
trend  toward  concerted  action  that  will  make 
mir  fires  light  up  the  educational  horizon. 
Tt  is  this  coalition  of  effort  that  must  be  our 
heme  and  our  purpose,  for  this  brings  us 
ti^ether  with  common  goals,  and  avoids  the 
S^ment^tlon  of  wasted  effort  on  divergent 
nrolects  Thus  we  have  found  a  way  of 
rArrvlnK  out  a  basic  National  Committee  lor 
^DDort  of  the  Public  Schools  purpose.  This 
coi^lttee  has  no  single  face;  It  wal^^^ 
isolated  path.  Its  members  were  described 
last  year  as  fire  lighters  In  their  communities 
or  ai  one  member  of  the  committee  put  It. 
"It  is  a  committee  of  pyrotechnlcal  experts" 
that  m  their  communities  must  Interweave 
their  efforts  to  help  bring  the  educational 
coalition  to  full  maturity. 

Although,  last  fall  In  Oregon,  as  Mrs. 
Robert  Wiener  pointed  out,  the  coalition 
may  have  failed  in  Its  special  assignment. 
It  has  succeeded  since  then  in  doing  other 
things  Including  one  very  Important  thing: 
It  brought  together  and  In  united  action,  a 
united  front  In  education  that  will  win  vic- 
tories In  the  future.  Witness  Mr.  Fred  Mc- 
Laughlin's report  from  New  York,  where  the 
largest  educational  pressure  group  In  the 
history  of  the  State  marked  out  prime  tar- 
get* for  common  action.  Nor  are  these  areas 
the  only  ones  to  feel  the  trend  toward  some 
sort  of  statewide  citizens  coalition. 

The  Citizens  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
has  been  working  along  these  lines  for  over 
10  years,  as  Mr.  Robert  Blackburn  Informed 
us.  and  It  Is  now  more  than  6  years  since 
the  Tennessee  Better  Schools  Committee  was 
formed,  as  we  learned  from  Mrs.  E.  R.  Rels- 
man.  who  made  the  classic  comment  of  the 
conference,  "If  we're  happy  with  our  present 
legislative  representation  on  school  support 
matters,  we  had  better  try,  through  the  dem- 
ocratic process,  to  find  people  who  do  not 
represent  the  people." 

A  more  recent  drive  In  forming  a  coalition 
was  described  by  Lewis  E.  Harris  In  the  "Ohio 
Project-School  Finance."  and  James  O'Nell 
explained  the  hard  facts  of  political  action 
for  schools  from  the  standpoint  of  a  New 
Hampshire  legislator. 

Entangled  with  these  various  State  and 
city  experiences  is  the  recognition  of  the 
need  for  an  active  and  enlightened  coalition 
for  education.  The  NCSPS  has  done,  and 
will  continue  to  do.  Its  part  In  making  this 
coalition  as  effective  as  possible. 

We  can  say  to  each  other  that  over  these 
past  2' 2  days  we  have  been  Informed,  and 
we  would  agree  we  have  been  educated,  with 
the  inspiration  of  such  persons  as  Galbralth, 
Reuther.  Humphket.  Herblock  and  the  oth- 
ers and  by  all  of  you  who  participated  In  the 
dlscusslotis.  I  emphasize  that  the  purpose  of 
any  such  citizens  gathering  Is  not  to  put  on 
an  exciting  Intellectual  pageant.  The  test 
of  organization  Is  not  what  Is  said  In  the 
meeting,  but  In  what  happens  afterward. 
An  organizer  Is  Judged  by  what  he  leaves  be- 
hind and  what  Is  left  behind  determines  the 
work  of  the  organization. 

I  think  all  of  MB  appreciate  the  cumulative 
value  of  all  our  efforts  In  the  NCSPS.  The 
many  of  you  who  have  felt  your  commitment 
strongly  enough  to  Journey  here,  and  the 
many  who  are  In  close  touch  and  who  write 


to  me  through  the  mall— these  together 
make  a  powerful  force  throughout  the  coun- 
try because  we  are  working  and  buUdlng 
together. 

My  friends,  we  are  winning  the  education 
fight  by  educating.  The  lay  leaders  of  every 
state  are  becoming  active.  We  are  getting 
more  requests  for  our  materials  from  those 
who  have  heard  about  their  usefulness.  The 
battle  can  be  won  if  we  make  this  year  as 
effective  as  the  past  has  been.  We  are  build- 
ing soundly  because  we  ask  for  help  from 
localities  who  can  afford  It  and  we  ask  for 
help  from  States  that  can  afford  it.  We  only 
ask  for  Federal  help  for  the  Impoverished 
areas  which  urgently  need  assistance. 

Unless  we  do  this,  the  Nation  will  be 
split— not  only  between  the  a&uent  and  the 
impoverished,  but  between  the  educated 
and  the  Ignorant. 

As  our  new  NCSPS  policy  statement  put 
Its.  "The  question  of  financial  support  of  the 
public  schools  Is  of  particular  significance  at 
a  time  of  radical  Increase  In  the  inunlgra- 
tion  of  famUies,  many  of  whom  are  educa- 
tionally and  economically  deprived,  from  the 
rural  areas  and  smaU  cities,  to  the  urban 
centers— with  subsequent  tax  burdens  and 
fiscal  responsibilities  on  the  citizens  of  par- 
ticular communities  and  States.  The  ex- 
treme mobility  of  population  exchange  from 
State  to  State  and  from  r\iral  to  urban  areas, 
now  demands  reconsideration  of  the  entire 
financial  structure  of  the  system  of  public 
education." 

The  new  consensus,  which  Is  now  shared 
by  the  Government,  that  education  Is  the 
answer  to  the  blight  of  poverty,  must  be 
followed  by  the  new  coalition— the  Joining 
together  at  the  community  and  State  level 
of  many  Individuals  and  organizations  work- 
ing for  the  Immediate  purpose  of  creating  a 
militancy  for  education.  This  must  be  a 
militancy  which  goes  now  beyond  protest, 
which  goes  Instead  to  the  specific  solutions 
of  our  local  and  national  problems;  and 
these  solutions,  In  tvim.  must  contain  the 
meanings  as  well  as  the  hope  of  a  society 
where  quality  will  be  measured  In  human 
values. 

ThU  will  t>e  the  ultimate  triumph  for  the 
committee  when  It  Is  achieved,  and  It  wlU 
also  be  the  ultimate  triumph  of  our  demo- 
cratic society. 


ciples  that  made  this  country  the  great- 
est in  all  history. 

Her  husband.  Judge  Kee.  served  with 
honor  said  distinction  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  during  a  crit- 
ical period  in  world  history.  The  gentle- 
woman from  West  Virginia  [Mrs.  Kek] 
was  a  superb  helpmate  to  her  husband 
while  he  lived  and  loyal  and  devoted  to 
his  memory.  Mrs.  Dom  joins  me  in 
wishing  for  Mrs.  Kze  a  pleasant  rest  and 
much  happiness  always. 


Tribute  to  Hon-  Elizabeth  Kee 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH    CA«OLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 
Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  sit  by  the  gracious  and 
charming  gentlewoman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia on  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee 
for  many  years.  I  have  never  known  a 
greater  lady  who  was  always  kind, 
friendly  and  dedicated  in  the  discharge 
of  duty.  Elizabeth  Kee  kept,  uppermost 
in  her  mind,  the  welfare  of  the  country 
and  the  welfare  of  the  veterans,  their 
widows,  dependents,  and  orphans.  She 
was  always  devoted  and  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  others.  I  visited  her  district 
and  know  firsthand  the  high  esteem  and 
admiration  in  which  she  is  held  by  her 
constituents.  I  am  a  better  Representa- 
tive having  knowTi  and  served  with  this 
great  lady,  who  has  served  in  the  greatest 
traditions  of  womanhood  and  those  prin- 


Remarkt  by  Raleigh  Rajoppi,  Preiident  of 
New  Jersey  Council  of  Carpenters 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

OF    NIW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964    "• 

Mr.  CASE  Mr.  President,  we  in  New 
Jersey  are  fortunate  to  have  as  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  Council  of  Carpenters 
a  man  who  has  given  a  great  deaJ  of 
thought  and  leadership  in  meeting  new 
problems  in  the  area  of  Jabor-manage- 
ment  relations.  Mr.  Raleigh  Rajoppi.  of 
Springfield,  delivered  a  provocative  talk 
at  the  53d  annual  convention  of  the  New 
Jersey  Council  of  Carpenters,  and  I  feel 
that  his  suggestions  are  deserving  of  con- 
sideration. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Raleigh  Rajoppi,  President  of 
New  Jtsisxrr  Council  of  Carpenters,  53d 
Annual  Convention,  Colony  Motel.  At- 
lantic City,  N.J. 

Again  it  IB  my  great  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  address  the  honored  guests,  officers,  and 
delegates  to  the  53d  annual  convention  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Council  of  Carpenters. 
In  addition  to  our  convention  businees,  I  am 
hopeful  that  all  of  you  with  your  friends 
and  families  will  have  a  most  enjoyable  stay 
here  in  Atlantic  City. 

Having  achieved  many  of  our  goals,  it 
seems  to  me  our  chief  concern  must  be  long- 
range  planning  for  the  future.  We  must 
think  in  light  of  long-term  capital  gains,  to 
paraphrase  an  Internal  revenue  term.  We 
must  think  In  terms  of  longtime  legisla- 
tive gains;  oif  changing  outmoded  building 
construction  methods;  of  modifying  or  abol- 
ishing restrictive  building  codes  and  bidding 
procedures  and  breaking  down  vmreallstlc 
land  use  and  zoning  requirements. 

In  addition,  the  time  has  come  for  a  long- 
range  scrutiny  of  our  pension  and  welfare 
funds  to  make  certain  that  when  we  reach 
retirement  age  or  are  disabled  and  we  stop 
working  that  we  can  be  certain  funds  will 
be  available  to  pay  our  pensions  and  to 
continue  them  uninterruptedly. 

We  also  have  to  continue  our  efforts  to 
modernize  and  revise  our  organization's 
State  constitution  and  to  produce  a  work- 
able program  for  housing  elderly  citizens. 
Including  our  own  retiring  members,  which 
has  bogged  down.  These  are  the  broad  out- 
lines of  the  subjects  and  problems  which 
concern  us  the  most.  There  are  now.  and 
always  will  be.  many  other  problems  of  lesser 
importance  which  are  the  proper  province 
of  vour  various  committees  and  I  am  certain 
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they    win    recommend    fair    and    workable 
solutions. 

It  la  time  for  all  of  u«  to  Bcrutlnlze  and 
study  our  pension  funds,  not  only  In  our 
union  but  throughout  organized  labor.  I 
was  greatly  concerned  to  learn  recently  from 
the  New  York  Times  that  when  the  Stude- 
balcer  plant  closed  In  South  Bend  last  De- 
cember, the  accimiulated  pension  rights  of 
practically  every  man  on  the  work  force 
xinder  age  60  were  washed  away.  Neither 
Studebaker  nor  the  United  Auto  Workers 
Union  could  be  blamed  for  this  situation, 
since  both  had  lived  up  to  the  terms  of  their 
contract,  but  the  contract  Itself  was  based  on 
the  assumption  the  plant  would  continue  to 
op>erate.  No  provision  was  made  In  the  i>en- 
Blon  program  for  a  sudden  closing. 

Under  that  union  contract  all  money  avail- 
able went  first  to  those  already  retired  and 
secondly  to  those  now  ready  to  retire.  These 
two  groupe  will  get  their  pensions  In  full  but 
It  will  take  nearly  all  the  accumulated  re- 
serves, leaving  thousands  of  workers  In  the 
40  and  60  year  age  brackets  without  any 
benefit  at  all.  Worse  still,  since  they  lack 
employment,  these  men  will  not  be  able  to 
build  up  their  social  security  credits  and 
therefore  face  another  calamity  in  reduced 
social  security  benefits. 

Much  the  same  situation  prevailed  when 
about  1.000  persons  loet  their  Jobs  when 
American  Bakeries  Co.'s  closed  Its  103  local 
Cushxnan  Bakeries.  Here  again  pension  bene- 
fits will  be  paid  In  full  to  the  retired  and 
thoae  ready  to  retire,  leaving  little  or  nothing 
for  the  others.  In  addition  to  such  closings, 
company  mergers  frequently  have  the  same 
effect  and  loss  of  major  defense  contracts  can 
throw  thousands  out  of  work  with  no  warn- 
ing whatsoever. 

All  over  the  Nation,  not  only  in  labor 
unlonji  but  In  many  other  pension  funds  aa 
well,  the  same  situation  prevails.  During  the 
last  4  years  1,832  pension  plans  were  ter- 
minated with  an  average  of  150  persons  in- 
volved In  each  closing.  So  seriously  has  the 
situation  become  that  efforts  are  being  made 
through  Congress  to  have  a  national  pension 
pool  created  to  make  good  on  payment  obli- 
gations that  Individual  plans  cannot  meet. 
Under  this  program  a  national  pool  would  be 
created,  financed  from  premiums  paid  In  by 
operation  pension  plans  to  build  up  re- 
serves. Another  proposal  has  been  for  pen- 
sion funds  to  take  out  Insurance  to  guaran- 
tee being  able  to  meet  their  obligations  in 
the  future  so  that  the  risk  can  be  widely 
spread    among   many    financial    agencies. 

SfXJiLBOrB  of  these  programs  are  talking  In 
terms  of  giving  workers  vested  rights  at  age 
30  or  40,  but  I  am  convinced  It  would  be 
better  to  give  workers  vested  pension  rlghta 
after  7  to  10  years  of  service.  In  this  way 
workers  can  go  from  one  Jurisdiction  to  an- 
other or  one  employer  to  another  and  carry 
with  them  pension  credits  which  would  pro- 
tect their  rights  with  th*»lr  new  employers. 

A  central  pension  exchange  agency  would 
be  necessary  to  carry  this  Into  effect,  but,  of 
course.  It  could  be  done  In  a  single  trade 
union  on  a  national  basis  such  as  our  own 
or  extended  to  all  thoee  in  the  building 
trades.  However,  if  this  is  done,  great  care 
must  be  done  to  eliminate  the  competition 
among  various  trade  unions  for  higher  pen- 
sion benefits  which  now  have  disregarded 
actuarial  requirements  In  many  cases. 

By  having  reciprocal  agreements  among 
various  unions,  credits  could  be  established 
for  each  worker  on  an  hourly  basis.  In  turn 
these  credits  and  liabilities  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  his  home  district  regardless  of 
where  he  worked.  Such  a  program  would  In- 
sure workers  being  covered  at  all  times  for 
their  pension  and  welfare  funds  and  still  give 
them  mobility  to  change  their  employment 
as  economic  conditions  varied.  As  things 
stand  today,  many  so-called  migrant  or  sea- 
sonal workers  who  move  from  one   area  to 


another  on  Jobe  can   never  eetabllsh   ruffl- 
clent  credits  to  qualify. 

Consideration  might  be  given,  also,  to  ap- 
plying merit  rating  in  fixing  pension  rates 
so  that  employe™  giving  continuity  of  em- 
ployment would  pay  leas  than  highly  sea- 
sonal employers  who  take  on  new  construc- 
tion crews  for  every  major  Job  as  they  move 
around  the  State  or  Nation.  Such  merit 
rating  already  Is  In  effect  In  New  Jersey  In 
determining  employer's  rates  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  and  It  might  as  well  be 
applied,  also,  to  health  and  welfare  funds. 

Another  dangerous  tendency  In  recent 
years  has  been  the  addition  of  various  fringe 
benefits  to  health  and  welfare  funds  While 
offering  many  fringe  benefits,  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  health  and  welfare  funds  la 
defeated,  and  eventually  many  will  be  un- 
able to  pay  the  benefits  when  the  maximum 
claim  load  Is  reached.  What  we  need  here. 
It  seems  to  me,  is  to  create  separate  vacation 
and  unemployment  funds  within  the  unions 
If  they  are  thought  desirable  by  the  member- 
ship rather  than  Integratirvg  them  with  the 
health  and  welfare  fund.  In  this  way  each 
fund  would  be  self-sustaining  rather  than 
Integrating  them  with  the  health  and  wel- 
fare fund.  A  heavy  drain  on  vacation  or  un- 
employment benefits  would  not  Impair  the 
security  of  the  health  and  welfare  fund. 

Another  change  that  seems  needed  Is  the 
dues  structure  so  that  workers  who  are  un- 
employed will  not  be  compelled  to  keep  up 
their  membership  dues,  pension  payments, 
and  welfare  contributions.  I  have  been  ad- 
vised this  would  be  practical  by  taking  5  to 
10  cents  an  hour  checkoff  from  our  members 
only  while  they  are  employed.  In  this  way 
the  man  out  of  work  would  be  able  to  use 
all  his  unemployment  or  other  benefits  for 
living  expenses. 

So  much  foe  our  financial  problem*.  So 
far  as  our  working  procedures  are  concerned. 
we  need  a  wholesale  revision  to  modernize 
the  entire  construction  industry  or  businees, 
call  It  what  you  will.  As  I  said  last  year  we 
no  longer  can  afford  prolonged  deadlocks 
over  contract  negotiations  in  which  the 
workers  lose  employment  and  business  loees 
production.  The  building  trades  need  longer 
wage  agreements  of  3  to  6  years  so  that  busi- 
ness can  anticipate  Its  labor  cost  in  plan- 
ning Its  production.  We  must  bear  In  mind 
this  Is  essential  for  continuity  of  employ- 
ment, which  is  what  all  of  us  want.  We 
must  elemlnate  cllff-hanglng  contract  nego- 
tiations and  year-to-year  seasonal  contracts 
with  long  periods  of  Idienesa  In  between. 

In  actual  consti-urtion  work  itself,  we  de- 
cry the  lack  of  supervision  by  mortgagees 
and  building  Inspectors  which  have  resulted 
In  Inferior  workmanship,  largely  from  non- 
union construction  workers.  Too  frequently 
mortgagees  and  builders  are  Interested  only 
In  getting  a  fast  return  on  their  money  so 
that  houses  or  office  buildings  can  be  sold 
or  rented.  Thta  sole  concern  with  the  re- 
turn from  sales  or  rentals,  and  not  with  the 
quality  of  the  finished  product,  has  resulted 
in  many  small  businessmen  and  young  home- 
owners being  saddled  with  buildings  and 
homes  that  are  not  worth  anywhere  near 
their  purchase  price.  Too  often  also  we  find 
building  Inspectors  who  are  part-time  po- 
litical employees  passing  on  work  they  know 
little  about.  In  these  days  of  hundreds  of 
new  materials  and  mechanical  shortcuts  In 
construction,  full-time  trained  building  In- 
spectors are  needed  in  all  municipalities. 

Other  major  elements  responsible  for  ex- 
ceeslve  building  costs  are  outmoded  building 
codes  and  land-use  plans  and  zoning  restric- 
tions which  may  have  been  very  workable 
when  they  were  put  Into  effect  many  years 
ago  but  do  not  meet  today's  requirements. 
The  same  outmcxled  bidding  procedures  and 
restrictions  on  use  of  materials  and  modern 
construction  methcxls  such  as  prefabrlcatlon 
also  contributes  to  high  building  costs. 


Our  union  has  taken  national  leadership  || 
the  use  of  prefabricated  units  and  hsfi 
proven  them  to  be  superior  on  many  Itaot 
to  Individually  performed  work  on  the  ]<%. 
Bite.  Both  factory  prefabrlcatlon  and  o^ 
the-Job  prefabrlcatlon  through  establM^ 
ment  of  small  construction  units  has  if. 
suited  In  demonstrably  better  workmanship^ 
yet  it  Is  barred  by  many  outmoded  bulldla| 
codes.  We  have  show^n,  for  example,  thtt 
as  many  as  30  j)erfectly  hung  and  fitted  doon 
a  day  can  be  Installed  by  prefabrlcatlon, 
partly  on  the  Job.  by  the  same  workers  wba 
ordinarily  would  finish  only  10  or  12. 

Dry  wall  construction,  too.  Is  barred  ta 
many  areas  In  New  Jersey  although  m> 
ccptable  elsewhere  and  Is  widely  used  tl 
large  apartment  buildings  in  New  York.  Our 
State,  county,  and  municipal  building  codn 
must  be  modernized  to  p>ermlt  use  of  such 
laborsavlng  operations  which  have  an  efi4 
result  of  better  finished  products  at  sub- 
staiitlally  lower  costs  for  the  ultimate  pur- 
chaser. 

Our  union  Is  prepared  to  take  leadership 
to  reduce  building  costs  and  guarantee  bet- 
ter construction  by  trained  union  worken 
If  we  can  persuade  financial  instltutloni, 
builders,  and  governmental  officials  to  per> 
mlt  modern  construction  methods  win 
stricter  supervision  over  construction  and 
a  land  use  program  revised  to  meet  present- 
day    conditions. 

Organized  labor  has  gained  under  the 
national  legislative  program  both  In  tenm 
of  bills  passed  and  also  In  terms  of  thoM 
antUabor  bills  on  which  we  were  able  to 
prevent  action. 

With  the  88th  Congress  nearlng  adjourn- 
ment It  Is  appropriate  to  consider  some  at 
these  more  Important  measures  as  they  af- 
fect our  unions.  So  far  as  the  bulldlnf 
trades  are  concerned  the  88th  Congress  hM 
a  fairly  good  record  of  achievements.  Many 
appropriation  acts  for  public  works  wen 
passed  that  are  certain  to  benefit  the  build- 
ing trades  unions,  including  carpenten, 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  military  con- 
struction program  provides  approximately 
(2  billion  for  1964  fiscal  year  and  approxi- 
mately $1  ^^   billion  for  the  1966  fiscal  year. 

An  additional  t50  mlUion  was  voted  for 
direct  loans  for  moderate  and  low-cost 
housing  for  elderly  citizens  and  the  public 
works  program  provides  about  111  bllUoa 
for  construction  and  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Act  appropriates  $817  million  for  con- 
struction. 

The  1963  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
carries  over  Into  this  year  and  next  with 
$2  billion  program  for  construction  and 
Improvement  of  academic  facilities.  All 
these  measures  benefit  organized  labor  and 
carpenters  unions  will  share  locally  wherever 
these  projects  are  located. 

Most  Imjxjrtant  to  organized  labor  wmj 
the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Educational 
Act  providing  a  maximum  of  $180  million 
annually.  This  measure  makes  a  promising 
start  in  recognizing  the  importance  of  vo- 
cational training  at  the  national  level  and 
is  bound  to  provide  skills  for  many  young 
persons  and  elderly  as  well  who  have  llttls 
or  nothing  to  look  forward  to  In  todayH 
highly  competitive  Job  market. 

Of  Immediate  concern  to  all  of  us  was  the 
Personal  Income  Reduction  Act  and  the  clvU 
rights  law.  It  has  been  calculated  the  tax 
reductions  will  lower  personal  Income  taxes 
for  building  tradesmen  an  average  of  over 
$200  a  year,  which  should  be  helpful  to  most 
families  at  a  time  when  the  high  cost  of 
living  has  stretched  budgets  to  the  limit 
and  caused  many  persons  to  forgo  small 
luxuries   or   household   improvements. 

Actually  the  Federal  civil  rights  law  does 
not  hit  New  Jersey  with  the  Impact  felt  in 
In  other  States  since  many  of  Its  provisions 
have  been  in  force  here  under  State  law 
for  several  years.     Essentially  the  basic  dlf* 


f..»nce  will  be  In  enforcement  so  that  ag- 
SJv^  persons,  or  thoM  who  think  they 
have  been  aggrieved.  wUl  have  V»«  oppor- 
tunity to  take  their  cases  before  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  courts  In- 
Ttead  of  being  limited  to  State  agencies. 

While  labor  representatives  have  been  suc- 
cessful m  preventing  action  on  other  antl- 
labor  measures,  we  can  certainly  expect  simi- 
lar bills  to  be  Introduced  In  the  new  session 
next  January.  ,..^^ 

Two  measures-  by  Senator  McClixlak 
would  amend  the  Sherman  Act  to  subject 
labor  unions  to  prosecution  under  antitrust 
laws  and  prohibit  strikes  by  workers  em- 
ployed in  certain  strategic  defense  facilities. 

In  citing  this  long  list  of  Federal  bills  my 
purpose  Is  to  show  you  delegates  the  com- 
plexities and  the  far-reaching  effects  of  Fed- 
eral legislation.  All  these  measures  I  have 
Hated  win  affect  members  of  our  union  either 
directly  or  Indirectly  and  emphasize  the 
great  need  for  careful  study  of  the  platforms 
of  the  major  political  parties. 

In  a  presidential  year  the  strength  of 
organized  labor  at  the  polls  can  Infiuence 
our  welfare  to  a  great  degree  and  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  we  take  greater  Interest  In 
political  affairs  and  In  our  obligations  of 
cltlaenshlp.  Including  the  right  to  vote. 
We  must  become  •  more  politically  minded, 
not  only  at  the  national  level  but  on  local 
candidates  and  Issues.  If  we  are  to  protect 
and  extend  our  hard-won  rights. 

As  you  can  all  see.  we  have  made  substan- 
tial gains  since  o\ir  last  convention  but  we 
must  stand  together  and  work  together  to 
project  these  gains  into  the  future.  With 
your  help  I  know  we  can  do  It. 


Hon.  Harold  M.  Ryao 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROUND  V.  LIBONATI 

or  n-LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  LraONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Harold  M.  Ryan  of  Michigan, 
did  not  attain  political  success  by  acci- 
dent. It  was  the  result  of  hard  work, 
Indomitable  perseverence,  tireless  energy, 
deep  study,  and  carefully  regulated, 
meticulous  habits  of  life. 

As  one  of  a  large  family  of  13  children. 
In  less  than  average  circumstances,  he 
struggled  during  the  depression  years  to 
obtain  a  law  degree.  As  assistant  pros- 
ecuting attorney  of  WajTie  County  and 
State  senator — 1948-62 — serving  as 
minority  leader  6  years  he  came  well 
prepared  to  assume  his  duties  in  the  Con- 
gress— elected  to  vacancy  upon  death 
of  our  distinguished  colleague,  Loula  C. 
Rabaut,  of  Michigan.  February  1962. 

He  came  to  the  Congress  to  work  and 
did  so  with  enthusiasm  and  energy.  He 
has  contributed  much  to  the  splendid  ac- 
complishments of  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  He  has  served  the  public 
interest  with  marked  distinction.  Few 
people  realize  the  amount  of  laborious 
application  and  effort  given  by  dedicated 
men  on  such  onerous  legislative  work  In 
committee.  Mr.  Ryan  worked  for  the 
common  good  of  all  in  the  public  interest. 

He  is  a  kindly  man,  easy  to  approach 
and  considerate  of  the  problems  of 
others.  He  Is  quiet  and  reserved  under 
ordinary        circvmistances — but        once 


aroused  becomes  a  formidable  and  virile 
opponent.  He  Is  well  liked  and  respected 
by  his  colleagues. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  political  fortunes 
cannot  be  compromised  with  fate.  With 
the  redistrlctlng  of  Michigan's  congres- 
sional districts  at  the  last  primary,  Mr. 
Ryan  was  denied  the  nomination.  His 
retirement  returns  him  to  his  home  city 
where  he  once  more  will  find  loyal  hearts 
among  the  honest  folks  whose  sympa- 
thetic understanding  will  nurse  the 
wounded  pride  of  one  who  served  them 
so  well.  He  leaves  Washington  with  the 
good  will  and  high  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues and  the  sustaining  thought  that 
he  served  his  constituency  and  the  Na- 
tion admirably.  May  our  good  friend, 
Harold  and  his  family,  enjoy  great  pros- 
perity and  happiness  with  God's  bless- 
ings. 

Once  Upon  a  Time:  When  Women  Fought 
for  Equal — Medical — Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  WEAVER 

or    PXNNBYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
story  of  women's  successful  fight  for  ac- 
ceptance In  the  medical  profession  is 
also,  the  story  of  the  founding  in  1850  and 
the  success  of  Woman's  Medical  College 
In  Philadelphia.  Elizabeth  Blackwell, 
one  of  the  first  women  in  American  to  at- 
tain a  medical  degree,  started  it  all,  and 
Dt.  Arm  Preston,  one  of  Women's  first 
graduates  and  Its  first  woman  dean,  car- 
ried the  battle  to  a  victorious  conclusion. 

Philadelphia  Is  now  making  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  founding  of  the  Na- 
tion's first  school  of  medicine — now  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania's  Medical 
School — and  the  Bulletin  marked  this 
observance  September  27  with  a  sjjecial 
issue  of  Its  magazine  on  "Philadelphia, 
First  City  of  Medicine." 

Under  a  previous  unanimous  consent, 
I  introduce  into  the  Record  from  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  the  story  of  Wom- 
an's Medical  College,  or  "One  Upon  a 
Time :  When  Women  Fought  for  Equal — 
Medical — Rights" : 

Once  Upon  a  Time:   When  Women  Fought 
rem.  Equal — ?*b)ical — Rights 

Women  had  a  tough  time  breaking  into 
medicine.  The  fight  over  whether  they 
Should  be  admitted  to  the  profession  ran 
on  longer  than  the  slavery  controversy  in 
Congress. 

The  fuss  centered  In  Philadelphia.  And 
Elizabeth  Blackwell  started  It. 

She  was  a  slender,  black-haired  25-year- 
old  from  Cincinnati.  While  nursing  a  sick 
neighbor,  she  had  developed  a  sudden  deter- 
mination to  become  a  doctor;  and  In  1846  she 
came  to  Philadelphia,  medical  center  of  the 
Nation. 

She  studied  as  an  apprentice  with  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Elder  and  Dr.  Joseph  Warrington,  liberal 
Quakers,  and  then  felt  ready  to  tackle  the 
medical  schools. 

Philadelphia  had  nine  at  the  time.  All  of 
them  turned  her  down.  Dldnt  the  know 
women  werent  allowed  In  medical  echools? 

Elizabeth     started    a    letterwrltlng    cam- 


paign to  colleges  around  the  country.  A 
little  medical  college  at  Geneva,  N.Y.,  decided 
to  take  a  chance.  She  was  admitted  In  1847 
and  was  graduated  In  1849 — at  the  head  of 
the  class. 

News  of  the  first  lady  MX),  stirred  Joy 
among  hundreds  of  women  who  were  strug- 
gling for  greater  freedom  and  employment 
opportunity.  But  the  very  next  woman  who 
applied  at  Geneva  was  turned  down.  The 
medical  college  feared  that  accepting  another 
of  these  strange  females  would  so  mess  up  Its 
reputation  that  male  students  would  gc 
elsewhere. 

All  right,  women  said,  if  the  mal^  medical 
schools  wouldn't  take  them,  they'd  have  a 
school  of  their  own. 

Dr.  Joseph  S.  Longshore,  of  Langhorne. 
prodded  by  a  sister  and  a  sister-ln-law  who 
vranted  to  study  medicine,  took  the  lead. 
He  spent  bo  much  time  In  Philadelphia 
rounding  up  supp>ort  among  his  Quaker 
friends  that  he  lost  many  of  his  patients. 
But  by  March  1850.  he  had  persuaded  17 
men — Including  7  brave  doctors — ^to  serve  as 
incorporators,  and  they  got  a  charter  from 
the  State  legislature. 

The  Female  Medical  College  (the  name  was 
later  changed  to  Woman's  Medical  College) 
opened  In  two  rented  rooms  at  227  Arch 
Street  on  October  12.  1850.  It  was  the 
world's  first  medical  school  for  women.  It's 
stin  the  only  one  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
In  his  introductory  lecture.  Dr.  Longshore 
said  that  woman  was  no  longer  content 
to  be  a  "mere  doll  and  puppet,  only  de- 
signed for  the  amusement  and  pleasure  of 
the  opposite  sex."  She  wanted  to  play  a 
role  in  the  drama  of  life,  he  said;  and  In 
the  characteristics  that  made  a  good  doctor, 
a  woman  was  better  qualified  than  a  man. 
That  didn't  Impress  the  other  medical 
colleges.  They  cold-shouldered  the  new 
school.  Hospitals  wouldn't  admit  Its  stu- 
dents for  clinical  training.  No  medical  Jour- 
nal would  print  Its  ads — though  the  Eve- 
ning  Bulletin    and    Public   Ledger   did. 

At  the  first  graduation  exercises,  on  De- 
cember 30.  1861,  in  Musical  Fund  Hall,  eight 
v^omen  got  M.D.  degrees.  One  was  Ann  Pres- 
ton, a  Quaker  of  West  Grove.  Chester  County, 
who  In  2  years  was  appointed  professor 
of  physiology — first  woman  medical  profes- 
sor in  America.  Another  graduate  was  Han- 
nah E.  Longshore.  Dr.  Joseph  Longshore's 
Blster-ln-law,  who  became  the  first  woman 
to  enter  private  practice  In  Philadelphia. 
Ellzat>eth  Blackwell.  who  had  gone  to  prac- 
tice in  New  York,  could  find  only  one  land- 
lady willing  to  rent  her  an  office.  All  the 
other  tenants  promptly  moved  out. 

Hard  as  It  is  to  understand  today,  people 
of  that  time  had  the  feeling  that  a  woman 
practicing  medicine  was  something  mon- 
strous,  immoral. 

In  1858,  the  board  of  censors  of  the  Phila- 
delphia County  Medical  Society  recom- 
mended that  Its  members  not  have  any  pro- 
fessional dealings  with  professors  or  gradu- 
ates of  the  female  college.  The  next  year, 
the  State  medical  society  approved  this 
stand. 

The  doctors  pointed  out  that  some  of  the 
Women's  medical  professors  were  teaching 
"Irregular"  medicine.  The  women  acknowl- 
edged this.  Dr.  Ann  Preston,  who  was  as- 
suming leadership  of  the  college — though 
she  didn't  become  dean  until  1867 — got  Dr. 
Joseph  Longshore  and  a  couple  of  others  to 
resign.  She  figured  the  college  had  to  be- 
come as  orthodox  as  possible,  to  win  ac- 
ceptance. But  that  maneuver  got  her  no- 
where. 

In  1861,  the  women  organized  a  women's 
hospital  at  19th  Street  and  North  CoUege 
Avenue  to  give  the  students  an  opportunity 
for  bedside  training,  vital  to  a  sound  educa- 
tion. However,  this  hospital  didn't  provide 
enough  variety  of  caaee,  and  the  women  kept 
pressing  for  admittance  Into  general  hos- 
pitals. 
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In  1868.  the  City  Hospital  (later  Phila- 
delphia General)  admitted  women  students 
to  clinical  lectures.  The  great  surgeon,  Dr. 
Alfred  Stllle/  personally  welcomed  them. 
And  In  1869.  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital — the  Nations  top 
prestige  hospital— said  the  women  students 
could  come  to  the  Saturday  clinical  lectures. 
Things  were  looking  up. 

On  November  6.  the  delighted  Dr  Preston 
and  30  of  her  students  filed  into  the  hospital 
amphitheater— and  got  a  shattering  recep- 
tion from  the  male  students  •'Missiles  of 
paper,  tinfoil,  tobacco-quids,  etc.,  were 
thrown  upon  the  ladies,  while  some  of  the 
men  defiled  the  dresses  with  tobacco  juice." 
The  Bulletin  reported  the  next  day.  After 
the  lecture,  "these  gallant  gentlemen  as- 
sailed the  young  ladies  with  insolent  and 
offensive  language  and  followed  them  into 
the  street  where  the  whole  gang  Joined  in  in- 
sulting them.  It  was  an  action  which  de- 
prived every  man  in  that  crowd  of  all  claim 
to  the  title  of  gentleman  •• 

The  following  week,  professors  from  Penn 
and  JefTerson  and  staff  members  of  a  num- 
ber of  hospitals  had  a  meeting  and  voted  to 
"solemnly  protest  against  the  admixture  of 
the  sexes  at  clinical  instruction." 

But  the  board  of  contributors  to  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  insisted  that  women  continue 
to  be  admitted  to  clinical  lectures.  There- 
upon, the  stately  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  chief 
surgeon,  resigned. 

It  took  him  6  years  to  relent  and  come 
back — and  lecture  to  mixed  classes. 

MeanwhUe.  in  1867,  the  county  medical 
society  had  drawn  up  a  manifesto  explaining 
Its  oppoeltlon  to  lady  doctors.  A  woman  was 
physically  and  emotionally  too  frail  to  bear 
the  burden  of  medical  practice,  it  said.  If 
she  became  a  mother,  how  could  she  run  out 
day  and  night  to  visit  patients?  And  if  she 
consulted  with  male  doctors  about  male 
patlenta,  she  would  become  hardened  to  dis- 
cussing anything  and  would  lose  her  femi- 
ninity. 

The  women  brushed  that  off  and  kept 
knocking  at  the  door  of  organized  medicine. 
One  of  their  champions  was  a  leader  of 
the  Montgomery  County  Medical  Society— 
Dr.  Hiram  Corson,  whose  niece  had  graduated 
trom  Woman's  Medical.  In  1871,  he  got  the 
State  medical  society  to  cancel  its  approval 
of  the  Philadelphia  society's  stand  on 
women.  In  1874,  county  medical  issued  new 
bylaws  minus  any  reference  to  women 
doctors. 

Encouraged,  "Woman's  Medical  proposed 
five  women  for  membership.  They  were  re- 
jected The  same  f^ve  were  proposed  the 
following  year.    Rejected  again. 

Thirteen  more  years  went  by,  during  which 
the  first  woman  Intern  was  appointed  at  the 
City  Hospital,  the  first  woman  staff  physician 
was  appointed  at  Pennsylvania  Hospital's 
Department  for  the  Insane,  and  Jefferson's 
fiuned  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen  accepted  a  professor- 
ship at  Woman's   Medical   College. 

In  1888  the  women  made  their  shrewdest 
move  They  arranged  a  reception  honoring 
their  supporter.  Dr.  Hiram  Corson,  for  60 
years  of  medical  practice,  and  set  up  a  re- 
ception committee  In  which  the  names  of 
women  doctors  were  mingled  with  13  blg- 
name  medical  men.  And  in  case  the  message 
still  didn't  get  through,  the  women  person- 
ally visited  doctors  they  knew  had  been  vot- 
ing against  them. 

Two  weeks  later,  one  of  their  graduates, 
Dr  Mary  WlUets,  was  proposed  for  member- 
ship In  the  county  medical  society,  and  was 
voted  In. 

The  woman  doctor  had  finally  arrived. 
To  today's  county  medical  society,  the 
antifemlnism  of  the  past  seems  like  a  bi- 
zarre dream.  Today  women  doctors  have 
complete  acceptance.  A  woman  has  served 
on  the  society's  board  of  directors,  a  woman 
heads  one  of  Ita  Important  commltteee.  a 
woman  Is  a  Pennsylvania  delegate  to  the 
American  Medical  Association. 


Woman's  Medical  College  has  steadily 
grown.  Its  roster  of  graduates  now  exceeds 
2,750.  Among  them  have  been  the  first 
Negro  M.D.,  first  woman  medical  missionary, 
the  founder  of  the  first  woman's  hospital  in 
China. 

In  1930  the  college  ;ind  Its  hospital  moved 
to  a  10-acre  site  at  3300  Henry  Avenue.  A 
nurses'  residence  and  a  preventive  medicine 
wing  were  added  In  the  1950's,  a  seven-story 
research  wing  in  1960 

The  244-bed  hospital  treats  men  and 
women  Its  medical  staff  hits  approximatply 
equal  numbers  of  mrn  and  women.  This 
year  the  college  installed  as  president  and 
dean  Dr.  Glen  R.  Leymaster— the  first  male 
dean  In  almo6t  a  century. 

It  seemed  like  the  final  act  of  reconciliation 
between  the  sexes. 


Burbank,  Daisies,  and  Santa  Rosa 

EIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or     MASSACHUSETTS 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include 
therein  an  excellent  article  entitled 
"Burbank.  Daisies,  and  Santa  RoSa," 
from  a  recent  edition  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Sunday  Chronicle  written  by  Mar- 
got  Patterson  Doss  and  forwarded  to  me 
by  Sidney  Lawrence,  Jr. 

As  one  who  represents  the  district  in 
which  the  great  Luther  Burbank  was 
born  and  scored  his  early  triumphs  in 
horticulture,  and  as  one  deeply  Interested 
in  having  his  beautiful  creation,  the 
Shasta  daisy,  designated  as  the  national 
flower,  I  am  very  grateful  for  this  fine 
article. 

The  Shasta  daisy  is  a  natural,  one  of 
the  genius  Burbank's  greatest  handi- 
works, naturally  adapted  to  be  the  na- 
tional floral  emblem. 

The  towns  of  Lancaster  and  Lunen- 
burg In  my  district  which  are  so  closely 
associated  with  the  life  of  the  great  Bur- 
bank are.  of  course,  especially  interested 
in  my  pending  bill  to  make  the  Shasta 
daisy  the  national  flower,  and  so  are 
many  other  communities  and  thousands 
and  thousands  of  people  throughout  the 
Nation  who  realize,  as  residents  of  my 
district  do.  the  superlative  qualities  of 
the  Shasta  daisy. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  take 
favorable  action  in  this  matter,  so  that 
the  name  of  America's  greatest  horti- 
culturist and  his  magnificent  creation, 
the  Shasta  daisy,  shall  be  linked  in  one 
action  by  the  Congress  to  give  to  the  Na- 
tion the  most  beautiful  floral  emblem  of 
all — the  Shasta  daisy. 
The  article  follows : 

Burbank,  Daisies,  and  Santa  Rosa 
(By  Margot  Patterson  Doss  I 
"A  gallant  plant  that  will  grow  almost 
anywhere,  fiourlsh  In  any  sort  of  soil,  that  re- 
quires little  care,  and  that  bears  through 
a  long  season  profuse  loads  of  beautiful. 
golden-hearted,  wax-white  Shasta  daisies  ' 
That  is  the  way  its  Inventor  or  hybridizer. 
Luther  Burbank,  the  plant  wizard,  as  he 
was  known  In  his  lifetime,  described   what 


may  soon  become  the  national  flower  of  th« 
United  States 

"I  found  a  Japanese  daisy,  small  and  waxy, 
a  Michaelmas  daisy  in  England  that  wai 
large  and  showy  but  of  poor  color,  and  the 
little  New  England  daisy,  which  was  sturdy 
and  a  profuse  bearer.  Nature  had  madt 
these  variations  of  the  original  daisy  poa- 
sible;  I  used  natures  own  methods  to  re- 
combine  those  three  heredities."  Mr.  Bur- 
bank recalled  in  his  autobiography.  "The 
Harvest  of  the  Years.  "  In  what  Is  almost  an 
analogy  for  the  "melting  pot"  philosophy  of 
America's  potential  for  greatness. 

It  was  m  nearby  Santa  Rose,  an  hour's 
drive  north  of  San  Francisco,  that  Burbank 
developed  the  Shasta  daisy,  as  well  as  thorn- 
less  cactus,  fragrant  calla  lilies,  and  white 
agapanthus.  He  also  produced  hundreds  of 
new  varieties  of  ve>ictables  and  fruits,  esi)ecl- 
ally  plums,  including  a  stoneless  one  and  an 
unlikely  one  called  the  plumcot.  whose  father 
was  an  apricot  Conceivably  this  fruit  could 
also  be  called  an  aprlplum  and  served  In 
swank  ski  lodges  apres  Swiss  fondue. 

A  bearing  plumcot  tree  can  still  be  seen 
today  in  the  gardens  where  Luther  Burbank 
worked.  Tlirough  the  generosity  of  hU 
widow,  the  Luther  Burbank  gardens  are  open 
to  the  public  at  no  cost  and  are  well  worth 
a  walk  of  exploration.  They  are  best,  of 
course.  In  bloom  or  in  fruit,  but  pleasant  at 
any  time  of  year. 

As   in   many   small   towns,   the  courthouse 
square  makes  the  best  landmark      Burbank 
Gardens   He    5   blocks   south   on    Santa    Rosa 
Avenue  between  Tubber  and  Charles  Streets. 
Enter  at  the  main  gate,  a  brick  pavilion  con- 
structed in  1959  when  Leland  Noel  and  the 
Sfinta  R<isa  Recreation  and  Park  Department, 
prompted     by    local    garden-clubbers,    rede- 
signed   the    gardens    to    dramatize    the    Bur- 
bank  plant  material.      Half   a   dozen    bronze 
commemorative  plaques  adorn  the  pavilion. 
At  the  outset,  for  a  stunning  effect,  look 
east  across  a  sundial  in  a  tremendous  copper 
lotus   bowl   to  a   waterfall  and   pool   beyond. 
To   find    a   bed    of    Shasta   daisies,    walk   left 
toward    the    quaint    greenhouse    where    Mr. 
Burbank  worked      As  he  requested,  the  great 
horticulturist   lies    buried   under   a   Uemen- 
dous  deodar,  or   Cedar  of  Lebanon,   in  front 
of  the  greenhouse.     This  area  together  with 
its    carriage    house    and    residence,    was    Mr. 
Burbank's  home  and  is  still  private  property, 
clo#ed    to    the   public.     To   see    photographs, 
tof)ls,  and  mementos  of  the  white-haired  lit- 
tle    "Big    Chief."    as    he    was    known    to    hU 
workmen,   seek   out   the   circular    walk    Uiat 
Icxjpe  the  pool.     Folders  and   historic  mate- 
rial   are    in    the    garden    shelter    under    the 
mulberry    trees.     Here    at   the    right   season, 
the    observant    walker    who    thought    Puzzy 
Wuzzy  was  a  bear  may  be  surprised  to  dis- 
cover fuzzy  wuzzy  is  a  plum,  the  yangtao  or 
Actinidia  chinensi.i,  and   It  can  climb.     In- 
stead   of    being    a    tree.    It    is   a    rlne    on    the 
pergola  trellis. 

The  plumcot  tree  is  south,  near  the  Tup- 
per  Street  gate.  While  picking  fruit  from 
the  trees  Isn't  {jermitted.  no  one  objects  to 
visitors  who  sample  a  groundfall.  Other  of 
Mr.  Burbank's  plantings  are  Interspersed  at 
the  rear  of  the  garden. 

When  the  horticultural  curiosities  of  Bur- 
bank's lifework  have  been  visited,  the  walker 
has  another  treat  exactly  across  Santa  Rosa 
Street,  In  JuUiard  Park  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  rh;ilns  of  graduated  ponds  in  Call- 
lornia.  a  church  built  of  one  tree,  a  grove  of 
blooming  maKnolla  trees,  and  a  rose  garden 
and  picnic  ground  are  Just  a  few  of  its 
enticements  As  if  two  parks  abutting  one 
another  were  not  unusual  enough.  Santa 
Rosa  also  offers  yet  a  thfrd  in  the  row,  the 
Leonard  Howarth  Memorial  Playground, 
with  children's  play  apparatus,  tennis  courts, 
and  a  baseball  diamond  It  abuta  JulUard 
Park  at  South  Street,  an  arrangement  that 
would  have  seemed  suitable  to  Mr  Burbank, 
who   loved  children   as  he  loved   plants. 


Rkhanl  Wilson,  Chief  of  the  Washington 
Barean,  Cowles  Publications,  Reviews 
a  New  Book  on  Urban  Renewal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  KYL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

\ir.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  excerpt  from  a  re- 
view, by  Richard  Wilson  of  the  Cowles 
Publications,  of  a  new  book  on  urban 
renewal  which  concludes  that  this  Fed- 
eral program  should  be  repealed.  I  also 
Include  excerpts  from  chapter  14  of  that 

book.  ^,.  V,  ^  . 

Mr.  Wilson's  review  was  published  In 
the  September  27.  1964.  issue  of  the  Des 
Moines.  Iowa,  Register  and  Tribune,  on 
the  editorial  page. 

The  excerpt  follows : 

For  16  years,  this  program  has  been  under- 
way. It  has  been  examined  In  a  very  criti- 
cal light  In  a  book  to  be  published  under  the 
respectable  imprint  of  the  Joint  Center  for 
Urban  Studies  of  the  Mas45achusett8  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  and  Harvard  University. 
The  analysis  by  Martin  Anderson  Is  about  as 
critical  as  a  professorial  tract  can  get.  de- 
scribing the  program  as  a  dismal  failure  that 
stands  in  Borry  contrast  to  better  efforts  by 
private  enterprise  guided  solely  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  free  market  rathrt-  than  the 
esthetes  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion. 

Of  course,  urban  renewal  Is  a  form  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  Government  subsidizes 
the  razing  of  blighted  areas  for  sale  to  pri- 
vate developers,  who  In  turn  develop  It  with 
Federal  financial  help  under  the  direction  of 
a  local  agency.     * 

MIT  and  Harvard  are  sending  the  Ander- 
■on  study  to  scores  of  prominent  people  in 
public  life.  Anderson's  chief  recommenda- 
tion Is  the  abandonment  of  the  program 
after  the  completion  of  authorized  projects. 

This  study  is  being  publUhed  at  a  good 
time  becavise  It  Is  so  evident  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  prepared  the  ground 
for  new  advances  into  the  field  of  govern- 
ment and  local  cooperation  opened  up  by 
programs  like  urban  renewal.  This  has  Ijeen 
one  of  the  little  noticed  major  trends  Initi- 
ated In  the  Kennedy  administration  and  now 
to  be  carried  further  In  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. President  Johnson  is  much  sold 
on  the  Idea  of  new  local-Federal  cooperation. 

RtPEAL     THE     Urban      Renewal     Program — 
Chapter   14  • 

WHAT    SHOtn-D   BE    DONE? 

If  the  Federal  urban  renewal  program  Is 
undesirable  In  Its  present  form,  what  should 
be  done?  There  are  four  paths  the  program 
could  take  in  the  future: 

1  The  program  could  be  continued  under 
the  same  principles  and  expanded. 

2  The  program  could  be  modified  so  that 
It  would  work  effectively  without  any  of  Its 
present  detriments. 

3  The  program  could  be  eliminated  and 
lu  main  functions  turned  over  to  other  Fed- 
eral and  local  agencies  that  are  set  up  to 
attempt  to  deal  with  these  problems  more 
speclflcally 

4  The  Federal  urban  renewal  program 
could  be  rejjealed 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  implications  of 
each  path. 

If  the  program  is  ma'ntHined  in  its  present 
form  and  expanded,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  same  difBculties  encountered  in 
the   past    will    also    be    encountered    in    the 


future,  only  on  a  much  larger  scale  Drastic 
steps  would  become  necessary  as  the  number 
of  people  forced  to  move  and  the  amount  of 
money  spent  Increased.  The  cost  In  freedom 
and  dollars  would  be  tremendous. 

So  far  the  "incentives"  of  land  writedown, 
large  assembled  tracts  of  city  land,  and 
Government-financed  mortgages  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  attract  private  developers 
on  a  large  scale  Into  urban  renewal  areas 
cleared  of  tax-producing  property.  More 
powerful  Government  incentives  would  be 
necessary  to  direct  and  induce  development 
In  urban  renewal  areas  For  example,  some 
of  the  ones  that  might  have  to  be  used 
are: 

1.  Increased  local  real  estate  tax  conces- 
sions. 

2.  Increased  Federal  share  of  net  project 
cost. 

3.  More  emphasis  on  rehabilitation,  with 
substantial  financial  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government 

4.  Subsidized  Federal  loans  to  private 
developers   at   below   market   Interest    rates. 

5.  An  extension  of  all  these  "incentives" 
to   commercial  and   Industrial   construction. 

Government  controls  over  housing  would 
have  to  be  expanded.  The  relocation  prob- 
lem would  grow  swiftly  and  require  more 
direct  control  by  Government  officials.  Vast 
areas  of  city  land  would  come  under  direct 
control  of  local  dty  officials  and  imder  In- 
direct control  of  Federal  officials. 

All  the  steps  that  would  tend  to  accel- 
erate the  program  and  that  would  produce 
qviantltles  of  gleaming,  new  buildings  would 
require  substantial  Increases  In  the  amount 
of  public  subsidy  and  governmental  control. 
In  view  of  what  such  an  expanded  program 
wotzld  probably  accomplish,  these  costs  are 
not  warranted.  Expanding  the  present  pro- 
gram Is  not  a  sensible  course  of  action. 

Perhaps  a  sounder  course  would  be  the 
second  alternative:  modify  the  present  pro- 
gram. Let  us  examine  some  of  the  actions 
that  could  be  taken.  These  are  not  presented 
as  the  best  solution,  but  merely  as  a  way  of 
alleviating  a  bad  situation. 

The  first  modification  that  should  be 
taken  Is  to  protect  the  people  who  become 
the  pawns  of  the  tuban  renewal  game.  If 
the  program  must  continue,  neither  families. 
Individuals,  or  businesses  should  be  forced 
to  move  unless  good  housing  they  can  af- 
ford has  been  located  In  good  neighborhoods 
in  which  they  would  like  to  live.  It  seems 
inevitable  at  this  point  that  a  greatly  ex- 
panded public  housing  program  Is  the  only 
way  to  provide  this.  In  effect,  the  pace  of 
the  urban  renewal  program  would.  In  large 
part,  be  determined  by  the  pace  of  the  pub- 
lic housing  program. 

Second,  project  areas  should  be  developed 
piecemeal;  that  Is,  the  whole  process  should 
be  staged.  It  seems  senseless  to  destroy 
thousands  of  private  homes  in  the  name  of 
urban  renewal  and  then  to  use  the  cleared 
area  for  a  parking  lot  while  the  city  scurries 
about  trying  to  Induce  some  private  de- 
veloper to  build  something 

Third,  nobody  should  be  forced  to  leave 
his  home  until  firm  commitments  have 
been  received  from  private  developers  for 
development  of  all  the  land  that  Is  to  be 
cleared. 

Fourth,  the  Federal  share  of  the  program 
could  be  put  on  a  matching  cash-for-cash 
basis.  The  Federal  taxpayers  would  match 
in  cash  any  cash  that  the  city  taxpayers 
put  up.  This  would  effectively  discourage 
many  of  the  clUes  who  are  engaged  In  Fed- 
eral urban  renewal  only  to  make  sure  they 
get  their  share  of  the  available  money. 

Fifth,  each  urban  renewal  project  could 
be  voted  on  In  a  cltywlde  special  election 
This  would  refiect  more  accurately  the  atti- 
tude of  the  people  living  in  the  city  toward 
the  whole  concept  of  urban  renewal,  and 
could  keep  some  of  the  main  issues  before 
the   public. 

Sixth,  do  not  allow  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  subsidize  the  construction  of  apart- 


ment buildings,  which  can  be  occupied  only 
by  high-Income  families,  by  selling  the  urban 
renewal  land  for  less  than  It  cost  to  assem- 
ble, clear,  and  prepare  It.  If  low-income 
housing  Is  to  be  replaced  with  luxury  hous- 
ing, the  least  that  can  be  done  Is  to  make 
sure  that  this  housing  Is  not  partially  paid 
for  by  the  Federal  taxpayers. 

Seventh,  make  it  clear  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  loaning  large  amounts  of  public 
money  to  private  redevelopers  to  finance  the 
construction  of  these  high-rise  apartments 
If  it  appears  that  the  taxpayers  do  not  ap- 
prove of  this  use  of  their  money,  halt  the 
lending  program. 

The  net  result  of  all  these  actions  which 
seem  desirable  In  any  modification  of  the 
program,  would  probably  be  a  drastic  cur- 
tailment In  urban  renewal  project  activity. 
If  people  are  not  moved  out  before  pood 
housing  Is  available  for  them,  the  program 
will  be  slowed  down  considerably  because  of 
the  slow  pace  of  the  public  housing  program 
If  large  areas  of  land  are  not  cleared.  It  will 
be  difficult  to  get  private  developers  to  come 
in  because  they  will  feel  that  the  surround- 
ing area  Is  detrimental  to  the  development 
of  the  proposed  area.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provides  money  only  on  a  match- 
ing basis,  urban  renewal  projects  will  cease 
to  be  as  tempting  to  cities  as  they  now  are 
Voting  on  each  urban  renewal  project  would 
require  convincing  a  majority  of  the  voters 
that  the  project  was  worthwhile  This 
might  make  the  Initiation  of  a  project  more 
difficult.  If  the  Government  required  the 
developers  who  build  high-rise  apartment 
houses  to  pay  the  full  costs  of  acquiring 
and  developing  the  land,  considerably  fewer 
buildings  would  be  erected.  If  the  Federal 
Government  also  stopped  lending  public 
funds  to  private  developers  to  build  these 
apartment  houses,  the  amount  of  residen- 
tial construction  In  urban  renewal  areas 
would  be  reduced  even  further. 

In  conclusion,  It  seems  that  If  extensive 
modifications  of  the  kind  Just  mentioned 
were  made,  project  activity  would  slow  down 
considerably.  This  Illustrates  clearly  what 
happens  when  one  attempts  to  modify  an 
Inherently  bad  program.  It  becomes  obvious 
that  the  program  cannot  work  without  its 
bad  aspects,  and  any  attempt  to  lessen  the 
costs  associated  with  the  program  does  noth- 
ing more  than  to  slow  down  the  program 
The  net  result  Is  that,  while  the  costs  may  be 
decreased,  the  costs  are  still  there,  large  and 
real,  and  the  so-called  benefits  become  al- 
most nonexistent. 

The  third  possible  alternative  would  be  t^ 
eliminate  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration 
and  with  it.  the  Federal  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. Tlie  parts  of  the  Federal  urban  re- 
newal program  that  deal  with  such  problems 
as  low-Income  housing,  the  financing  of  mid- 
dle-Income housing  amd  the  financing  of 
community  facilities  could  be  transferred  to 
other  agencies  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency.  These  agencies  have  been 
set  up  by  the  Federal  Government  to  deal 
specifically  with  these  areas.  Low-income 
housing  could  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Public 
Housing  Administration,  the  financing  of 
middle-Income  housing  by  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  (these  mort- 
gages could  also  be  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  to  Induce  private 
lenders  to  hold  them),  and  the  financing  of 
community  facilities  by  the  Community  Fa- 
cilities Administration.  The  areas  ol  opera- 
tions that  would  be  eliminated  by  such  a  step 
would  be — 

1  Federal  direction  of  overall  community 
planning. 

2  Federal  subsidies  of  community  facil- 
ities. 

3  The  use  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain 
to  seize  private  propierty  from  some  so  that 
It  can  be  used  by  other  private  individuals 
for  their  own  purposes. 

These  ellminatlorxs  would  not  be  losses; 
they  would  be  gains. 
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Of  course,  naany  of  the  basic  operations  of 
the  program  would  proceed  as  before — public 
housing  would  be  built,  housing  loans  would 
be  made  Indirectly  by  the  Oovernment,  mort- 
gages would  be  Insured  by  the  Government, 
and  local  communities  could  borrow  money 
from  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  build  pub- 
lic facilities.  However,  these  activities  would 
now  be  clarified  so  that  one  could  easily  And 
out  what  was  gfolng  on  In  each  of  the  areas, 
something  that  Is  virtually  Impossible  to 
determine  In  the  complex  workings  of  the 
Federal  urban  renewal  program. 

The  fourth  alternative  Is  to  repeal  the  Fed- 
eral urban  renewal  program.  This  could  be 
accomplished  simply  by  not  authorizing  any 
new  projects.  All  projects  under  contract 
would  be  carried  through  to  completion  as 
quickly  as  possible  If  the  Individual  cities 
desired  to  finish  them.  What  would  be  the 
results  of  such  drastic,  radical  action? 
Would  slums  proliferate,  would  housing  get 
worse,  would  cities  die?  The  answers  are 
clearly  no — the  record  of  what  has  been 
achieved  outside  of  the  Federal  urban  re- 
newal program  by  private  forces  Is  an  elo- 
quent testimony  to  what  can  be  done  by  a 
basically  free-enterprise  system.  Compare 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Federal  urban 
renewal  program,  guided  by  the  visible  hand 
of  the  urban  experts,  with  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  plans  of  private  Individuals, 
guided  by  the  Invisible  hand  of  the  free  mar- 
ketplace. If  this  Is  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  a  relatively  free  housing  market, 
the  rational  coiu-se  of  switlon  Is  Ui  allow  It 
to  function,  not  to  attack  and  fight  It.  The 
Federal  urban  renewal  program  attempted 
to  run  counter  to  the  tide  of  the  private 
market — the  results  have  been  dismal. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  1949  Congfress  attempted  to  alleviate 
existing  housing  and  urban  problems  by  the 
creation  of  a  Federal  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. Implicit  In  this  was  the  assumption 
that  the  private  housing  market  could  not  do 
the  Job  well  enough  or  fast  enough  without 
substantial  Federal  aid.  TTius.  two  forces 
set  forth  to  grapple  with  the  problems  of 
housing  and  cities.  One  of  these  forces  was 
private  enterprise,  guided  by  the  complex  In- 
terplay of  the  marketplace.  The  other  was 
the  Federal  urban  renewal  program,  guided 
by  overall  plans  prepared  by  experts. 

There  are  strong  Indications  that  private 
enterprise  made  substantial  gains,  while  the 
Federal  program  did  not.  The  overall  re- 
sults of  Federal  urban  renewal  indicate  that 
It  is  a  regressive  program,  rather  than  pro- 
gressive. It  benefits  high-Income  groups 
and  hurts  low-Income  groups  Its  results, 
when  compared  with  the  results  of  private 
forces,  are  negligible.  Its  costs,  when  com- 
pared with  the  results  of  the  program,  are 
high.  The  total  Impact  of  the  program  on 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  has  been 
small.  Prom  1950  to  1960  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  all  construction  activ- 
ity took  place  In  urban  renewal  areas.  Even 
Its  Impact  on  large  cities  was  small;  urban 
renewal  construction  constituted  less  than 
13  percent  of  all  building  construction  In 
these  cities  from   1950  to   1960. 

A  typical  urban  renewal  project  takes  a 
long  time.  The  planning  phase  for  an  aver- 
age project  takes  approximately  3  years.  The 
overall  length  of  time,  from  start  of  plan- 
ning to  completion  of  new  construction, 
needed  for  an  average  project  Is  about  12 
years. 

The  composition  of  the  construction 
started  reveals  the  character  of  the  program. 
Of   the    estimated   $824   million   of   construc- 


tion started  by  March  of  1961.  56  percent  was 
private  residential  housing.  8  percent  pub- 
lic housing,  24  percent  public  facilities,  10 
percent  commercial,  and  4  percent  Industrial. 
The  median  monthly  rent  of  the  private  resi- 
dential apartments  built  In  1962.  which 
mainly  replaced  low-rent  housing,  was  $195. 
About  43  percent  of  the  new  private  residen- 
tial construction  Is  financed  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment  via  FNMA.  The  Federal  urban 
renewal  program  has  actually  aggravated  the 
housing  shortage  for  low-Income  groups. 
From  1950  to  1960,  126,000  dwelling  units, 
most  of  them  low-rent  ones,  were  destroyed 
This  study  estimates  that  the  number  of  new 
dwelling  units  constructed  Is  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  number  demolished,  and  the 
most  of  the  new  units  are  high-rent  ones 
Contrast  the  net  addition  of  millions  of 
standard  dwelling  unltfl  to  the  housing  sup- 
ply by  private  enterprise  with  the  minute 
construction  effort  of  the  Federal  urban 
renewal  program. 

It  Is  commonly  believed  that  most  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  Federal  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram Is  borne  by  private  enterprise.  Some- 
where between  $3  to  $5  of  private  Investment 
Is  expected  to  result  from  every  $1  public 
Investment.  In  light  of  developments  In  this 
study,  these  figures  seem  overly  optimistic 
It  appears  that  the  amount  of  private  In- 
vestment generated  by  each  91  of  public  In- 
vestment Is  closer  to  $1;  and  because  a  sub- 
stantial piu-t  of  urban  renewal  construction 
activity  Is  shifted  from  other  areas,  the  net 
gain  Is  probably  In  the  order  of  90.50. 

The  personal  costs  of  the  program  are  diffi- 
cult to  evaluate.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  have  been  forcibly  evicted  from 
their  homes  in  the  past  and  It  will  not  be 
long  before  the  number  passes  the  million 
mark  The  Indications  are  that  these  people 
have  not  been  helped  In  any  significant  way 
Their  Incomes  remain  the  same,  they  are  still 
discriminated  against,  and  their  social  char- 
acteristics remain  essentially  unchanged.  It 
appears  that  the  Federal  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram has  not  achieved  Its  social  objectives  to 
any  measurable  extent  In  the  past,  and,  if 
the  program  continues  in  the  same  pattern. 
It  is  unlikely  that  It  will  achieve  them  in  the 
future.  On  balance,  the  Federal  urban  re- 
newal program  has  accomplished  little  In  the 
past  and  It  appears  doubtful  if  It  will  accom- 
plish much  In  the  future.  This  raises  a 
serious  question:  On  what  grounds  does  the 
Federal  Government  JutLfy  continuing  and 
expanding  the  present  program? 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  Federal  urban 
renewal  program  be  repealed  now.  No  new 
projects  should  be  authorized;  the  program 
should  be  phased  out  by  completing,  as  soon 
as  possible,  all  current  projects.  The  Federal 
urban  renewal  program  conceived  In  1949  had 
admirable  goals.  Unfortunately  It  has  not 
and  cannot  achieve  them.  Only  free  enter- 
prise can. 


Statement  of  Senator  Wayne  Morse 


els  Keppel.  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  statistical  summary  at- 
tached thereto  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

DEPArrMENT  or  Health, 
Education,  and  Weltare. 

OmcEOF  ES)trcATTON, 
Washington.  D  C  .  May  28,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Mouse. 
US  Senate, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Morse.  Because  of  your  spe- 
cial Interest  In  education,  I  am  happy  to  send 
you  the  enclosed  progress  repwrt  on  activi- 
ties In  the  State  of  Oregon  under  programs 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

The  two  cover  sheets  contain  a  summary 
of  funds  for  the  State  for  fiscal  years  1963 
through  1965.  and  the  supporting  material 
gives  more  detailed  descriptions  on  each  pro- 
gram. The  1965  estimates  are  based  on  tb« 
appropriation  bill  passed  by  the  House  of 
Repre.'entatlves  on  April  14  (H.R.  1080S). 

We  ho[>e  that  this  Information  will  be  use- 
ful In  your  communications  with  the  citizens 
of  your  State.  If  we  can  provide  you  addi- 
tional Information  on  any  of  the  p>rograma, 
or  similar  data  for  other  States,  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

FXANCis  Keppel, 
U  S  Corn  ;;iii,sioncr  of  Education. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or   ORXGON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  dated 
May  28,  1964,  from  the  Honorable  Fran- 


'  Assistance  to  Orxcon" — Department  or 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Omcx 
or  Education 

Obligations    to    the    State   of   Oregon,   fiscal 
years   1963.   1964,  and  1965 


rrnpram 

19«3 

19M 

1»6S 

ai'tual 

e.<itlmuto 

MtLmat« 

\  (K-aiioniil  rdaeation. . . 

$428,788 

$42^,506 

$1,422,123 

UiKlivr  tNliu'atlon  (wlli- 

tl<^  oon.''lrurtlon 

1  Z  723.  H57 

('(illf|f(>»  of  ftffrlrulture 

and  Ihi'  mcohan  Ic  arts 

241  040 

24Z040 

342.040 

I.ihriirjksrrvlo'S 

10.\fil4 

ll»,4fl8 

629,401 

ruyiiieuut      to     school 

ilLslrlcLs 

1.  194.  RI7 

1.54.%  000 

1,73a  600 

.As-iLsUiniv     fiir     scliixjl 

(■oii.striirtlnii 

Z^  592 

23.600 

35.800 

KilucHtional     Improvp- 

inoiit   fur    th«   haiijl- 

capixnl 

74.  «M 

f^ 

(^ 

''oo|«'nitlvp  rpspurrh 

fih,578 

>  144.312 

o 

Oefpnxp    rdui-atlonal 

ai'livitii->              

3,315,060 

<2,7iO,431 

•3,212.274 

SiiMiitiil      

\  465.  293 

5,  234,  448 

8.9WV006 

Arcft    rcilevelopment 

lUtlVltlPS 

3,027 

(1 

(») 

Miinpowpr     devp\pp- 

nuTit     and     tralnlns: 

:iftlvitii'S 

32:^800 

•  76,  019 

(') 

.\-;.Hi.sUiiu'»>   to   ri'fuiices 

in  the  I  nit<Hl  >tat*'J<  . 

3,230 

C)  8,311 

C^ 

Tutal 

S,7V7,3ae 

^  318,  776 

9,006,005 

'  E<itlmftte  ta  only  for  "Title  I:  Oraiits  for  ronstrup- 
tlon  of  .\i«demlc  Kscllltips,"  and  la  based  on  C30,a00,000 
appropriation.  Kstlmates  for  "Title  II:  (.irants  for  Con- 
struction of  Ora<lust«  Kacllitles,"  and  "Tllle  III:  Coo- 
rtnic'tlon  Loans,"  are  not  available. 

•  Not  avallahle. 

»  OblUtallons  as  of  P«<-.  31,  19fi3.  Total  estimate  not 
kvsllahle.  Cooperative  reaearcb  obllf^utlons  rrpreseut 
new  research  only. 

'  Estimattjs  for  all  titles  not  available. 


nblioations    to   the    State   of    Oregon,    fiscal 
years  1963, 1964, and  1965 

DETENSE    IDpCATlONAL    ACTIVITIES 


1963 
•dual 


1064      I       1065 
eslimati>     estimate 


Tllle  11     Siuili'iil 

loan? 
Title  Ml     .'lienor, 
mat  hematic*,  and 
fun  iftn  liinyuajre 
iii.'^t  ruction 
Oriint.-  U)  Stales  for 
cnuipuicnt  and 
minor  remo<lelinfr 
(iriiiU  to  PUtes  for 
.vuiwrvudon  and 

:i.lminlstrati(in 

I>i)ans  to  private 
nonpronl  8cJ)Ool»-.. 
Title  IV-    Graduate 

fcllowshlfw    .         

Title  V— Guidance, 
r«)unsi'llng,  and 
t«.vtlnf!: 
OranU  to  Ptale.>;  . 
In.<:tituteiS  tor  coun- 
seling personnel 
Title  VI -Language 
development 
Lunpusge  and  sres 

centers 

R<\'ieArch  and  studies 
lAnfTuage  Institutes 
Title  VII— Educa- 
tional media  resesjch 
Title  V  HI -Area  vo- 
eattcmal  programs 
Title  X— SUteitatls- 
tlcal  scrvloeB     - 


$1,  176.  VA  »1.  48U.  167  Jl,  S*!.  H6;, 


766,272        850.000        000.000 


VOCATIOKAL    EDUCATION 

Federal  vocatlon&l  education  funds.  In- 
cluding area  vocational  education  programs, 
title  Vm  of  the  National  Defense  education 
Act,  are  matched  almost  three  times  by 
State  and  local  funds  In  Oregon.  Combined 
expenditures  In  the  State  amounted  to  $2,3 
million  and  provided  training  for  almost 
32.400  persons  In  fiscal  year  1963. 

Office  of  Education  obligations  to  the  State 
of  Oregon  are  as  follows ; 


30,062 


(13,090 


I  I 

1063     ,  1064  ,       106£ 

actual  esli-  esti- 

I  male  mate 


1S63 

actaal 

1064 
estimate 

IMti-i 
estimate 

kCorrlll-Naison  funds 

$60,000 

$60,000 

$50,000 

Bankhesd-JoDM  (irnds: 

Uniform  grants 

Variable  grants 

150,000 
42,040 

ISO.OOfi 
42.040 

l.Vl.  !««■ 

42.040 

.Subtotal 

102,040 

102.040 

1»2.040 

Total 

242,040 

242,040 

242,040 

J6,  OOO'         52  000 


SO,  848 


60,605 


148.  &4^         151   XC         17 


Smith-Hughes  Act: 

Aimculture --$37.  Ui.'    »37,  lo.' 

Trades  and  industry  and 

home  economics.- 26  508      26  5(i>> 

Tracher  training ;  10.000  ,  lO.OOd 

Subtotal  ♦ 73,613  ,  73,613 


$37. 105 

36,60« 
10.000 

73,613 


276.  S0.^  (') 


34.  ,^06,         P) 


136.  401 


(•) 


CJ 


(0 


Qeorge-Barden  Act: 

Agriculture -  07.276 

Distributive  occupations-  24.339 

Home  economics 06,605 

Trades  and  industry 77,890 

Fishery    trades    and    in- 
dustry  --  3.312 

Practical  nurse  training...  55,  753 


97. 
24, 

06. 


27f. 
33'.i 

S12 
560 


97.276 
.'4.339 

96.005 
77.890 

3.31J 
50.560 


37.9291         (') 

161. 67»]       161,679        IM   67V 

42.000         42. 500|         46,000 


Total »,SL5.060    Z  750.  43r  S.212.274 


Rubtotal 355,175  1349,082  !       349.982 

Vocational  Education   Act  i  i  „ 

of  1063 ^■^^ 

Area  vocational  education  !  I 

(title  VIII  of  the  National 

Defense  Education  Act).-  161  e7y    l.M 


.679 
Total - l500.4<-.7    .'.7,S,274 


151.679 
1,573.802 


iNot  available. 


COLLEGES  or  ACRICXTLTUEE  AND  THE 
MKCHANTC  ARTS 

Oregon  State  University  is  the  land-grant 
institution  In  Oregon.  Obligations  to  the 
university  are  as  follows; 

Payments  to  school  districts  (I'uhtic  Law  874) 


LTBRABT    SEEVICBS 

More  than  290,000  rural  residents  of  12 
counties  In  Oregon  have  received  new  or  im- 
proved public  library  services  under  the  Li- 
brary Services  Act.  Residents  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  State  have  had  bookmobile  dem- 
onstrations and  have  voted  on  the  question 
of  establishing  permanent  county  supported 
library  service.  The  Central  Oregon  Regional 
Library  was  formed  by  Deschutes  and  Crook 
Counties  to  Improve  and  extend  services. 
Currently  the  eastern  Oregon  library  demor.  - 
stratlon  is  providing  bookmobile  and"  other 
services  to  Baker,  Union,  and  Wallowa  Coun- 
ties. 

A  significant  study  has  been  completed  and 
published,  "Public  Libraries  in  Oregon. •' 
which  will  materially  assist  citizens,  librar- 
ians, library  trustees,  city,  county,  and  State 
officials  to  assess  the  cvirrent  status  of  libra- 
ries. This  document  also  gives  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  library  services  and 
stresses  the  Importance  of  developing  library 
systems. 

To  help  meet  the  critical  shortage  of 
trained  librarians,  two  scholarship  awards 
were  made  in  fiscal  year  1963  and  three  have 
been  granted  for  fiscal  year  1964 

Workshlps  have  been  held  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  State  standards  for  public  li- 
braries 


County,  mu- 
nicipality or 
other  appro- 
priate : 


Baker 

Do 

Benton 

Do 

Do 

Clalaop 

Do 


Do.... 
Do.... 
Do... 

Colnnibla 

Do... 


Do 

Coty^  

Do 

Dca.  hutes 

Do -. 

Do 

Do 

Uoiitjliis 

Do. 


Amount  of  award 


Tiilf  (if  [irojeet 


Fiscal         Fiscal 
year  1963  year  1064  > 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do 

Oillmm 

Do 


Grant  . 
Do. 


nurnoy 

Do 

Do 

Hood  River        ' 


School  District  No.  6  J,  Buker 

Her«(ord  School  District  No.  SO-J... 

Alsea  School  District  No.  7-CJ..  

Philomath  School  District  No   17  J 

Corvallls  School  District  600-C-J 

Aatorla  Sdiool  District  No   1-C,  Astoria 

Adniliilslrativf  School  District   No    SO,  y<tii- 

renton 
Knappn  School   DLslrlot    No    4-C.  Agtona  .. 

Olncy  CorvviUdated   ll-f,   .\storia       -. 

Ix>wisand  Clark  Srhofil  Dl.ilnct  No  6,  Astoria. 
Columbia    County    Kch(H)l    District    No.    6, 

Clatskanie. 
Columbia    Comily    S.  Ilm.!    Disiiiit    No.    26, 

( "latskainr 
Clatskiinle  In  Ion  High  .^<lic«)!  District,  U-S. 

Bcho^tl  Dislrlrt  .No  31,  I'owits. 

North  Hrnd  School  District  .No.  13 

Sisterj  School  District  No  6 

Hedmoiid  School  District  No.  2CJ 

Deeclintcs  School  District  C-lJ.  Redmond... 

TuniaUi  School  District  No   3(\-.  

Recdsp<irl  I  num  High  School  District,  U-13. 
Poiigliis  Cduiii.v  SchiKil  T'>i5irict  No   l,^,  Days 

Creek 

Uraln  Scho<jl  District  No   'i'J -- 

Douglas  (  (Hint.v  School  District  No.  4,  Rose- 
burp 
DougliiS    (ounly    Scluxd    District     -No.    21, 

Camas  Vallcv 

Klkton  School  District  No   34     .     

Condon  Grade  School  District  No.  25,  Condon. 
Adminislratlvo  County  School  District  No.*, 

Arlington 

fienoca  Sch(X)l  District  No.  47 

Grant  Cnion  High  School  District  No  S,  John 

Dav 

School  District  No  30,  Hlnea  

Bums  Cnlon  High  School  District  No.  J- 

Bums  School  District  No   1,  Bums 

Hood   River   County   Pehool   Dlstrlet,   Hood 

River 


$24,078 
8,080 
^724 
2,393 
76,4,53 
21,604 
7,060 

5,380 
4,103 
5.937 
4,466 

3,011 

6,391 
14,137 
18,263 
17,234 
10,258 
4,800 
1,060 
10,607 
12,096 

11,613 
SO,  006 

ft,I2S 

&,762 
13,016 
10,841 

e,a3s 

0,T07 

2,837 

0,347 

12,778 


County,  mu- 
nicipality 01 
other  appro- 
priate area 


Jackson.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Jefferson. .. 
Do.    .   . 

Klaiiialh 

Lane 

Do 

Do - 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Unn 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Malheur 

Marion 

Morrow 

Multnomab 

Do 

Do 

Bberman--. 

Do 

Do 

Tillamook  „ 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Title  of  project 


Amoui.t  of  award 


Fiscal     '     Fiscal 
year  1063  year  10641 


$26,7S7 

6,532 

14,034 

16.600 

5,752 

7,031 


Klamath        113,8-23 


Eagle  Point  School  District  No.  9 

Butte  Falls  School  District  No.  91 

Prospect  School  District  No.  60 

Crater  Lake  National  Park 

Jefferson  County  School  District  No.  4,  Culver 
Jefferson  County  School  District  No.  B09-J, 

Madras. 
Klamath  Count  v  School  District, 

FaUs.  I 

Lane  County  School   District  No.  76,   Oak-  i 

ridge 
McKeiiile  River  Scbwl  District  No.  68,  Fiim 

Rock 
I>ane  County  School  District  No.  71,  Lowell.. 

School  District  No  90,  Blachly 

We.«tflr  School  District  No.  117 

Slu.slaw  School  District  No.  97J 

Admlni!!tratlve  School  District  No.  32,  Maple- 
ton. 
Fern  Ridge  .School  DLstrict  No.  28J,  Veneta.   . 

School  District  No.  129-J.  Mill  City 

Albany  Public  School  District  No.  5 

Union   High    School    District   No.   2,    Sweet 

Home. 
Albany  Union  High  School  District  No.  U-8-. 
Unlon"Hlgh  School  District  No.  9-J,  MIU  City. 

Vale  Klementary  School  District  No.  16 

Detroit  School  District  No.  123-J 

Morrow  County  School  District  K-1.  Heppner. 

Bonneville  School  District  No.  46 

WTiltaker  School  District  No.  17,  Portland 

Columbia  School  District  No.  2,  Portland 

Sherman  County  School  District  No.  8,  Rufus. 
Bberman  County  School  District  No.  7,  Wasco. 
Bbarman  County  High  School  District,  Moro. 

Tillamook  School  District  No.  0 

Hebo  Bohotri  District  No.  13J — 

Unkm  Hl«h  School  District  U-J,  Cloverdale. . 
Naah-Kah-Nle  School   District  No.  86,  Ne- 

balem. 


$14,999 


40,2^1 


43,  34y 

13,111 
5,636 

6.537 

14.800 

27,251 

7.  4S0 
2,009 

11.224 

8,  82f, 

13.250 

8,045 

4.94>' 

11,434 

IS,  720 

25,101 

10,173 

2,041 

12,047 

4,438 

6,947 

40,844 

8.243 

6,047 

11.9fl9 
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Paymenls  to  school  district,  {Public  Lav,  g7^) -Continued 


CoontT,  n 
nlclpJlty  or 
other  appro- 
priate) 


Umatflla- 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Coloii. 


TlUe  of  pro)ect 


Amount  ot  awd 


year  106S  year  IBM  > 


Coanty,  mo- 
nkdpailty  or 
otbar  appro- 

prlatai 


October  20 


Amount  of  award 


Title  of  project 


XJniatina    Ooanty    School    District    Nft.    81 

Hermlston  Unified  School  District  No.  8 

UmaUlla  School  DLstrict  No.  9- - 

Echo  Public  School  District  No.  5 -- 

Uklah  School  District  No.  90 - 

Klgln  School  Dlstria  No.  23 


$12,«22 

76,  M8 

40.130 

a,70« 

7,OS4 

4.004 


Wasco. 

1)0. 

Do. 


Total  (75 
projects) . 


Pchool  District  No.  »,  Tb«  DaDM 

School  District  No.  12,  The  Dalles  .-.- 

Petersburj   School    District    No.    14-C,    The 
DaUes. 


Slim 


Awards  as  of  D«c.  31,  1963. 


.■\£sistance  for  school  construction  {PubUc  Law  815) 


Coanty,  municipality,  or  other 
appropriate  area 


Title  of  project 


Amount  of  award 


Fiscal 


3aJ  ye 
1963 


JaflaraoD. 


Jefferson  County  School  DUtrlct  No.  4,  Culyer- 


S3&,5n 


FtacMl  year 
10641 


I  No  award  as  of  Dec.  31.  1963. 

■DUCATIONAL  IlCPROVialENT  FOB  TH« 
HANDICAPPED 

Sxpansi&n  of  teaching  in  education  of  th€ 
mentallv  retarded 


Expansion   of   teaching  in   education  of  ths 
deaf 


Number 
1  of  fellow- 
ships 
awarded 


Fiscal  yaar  19«a  (academic  year 
1963-63): 

University  of  Oregon        - 
State  Department  ol  Educa- 
tion.  


Tot*l    -. 

Fiscal  year   1963   (academic  year 

1963-64):  .     .        .,_ 

State  department  of  educatwo 


(') 


Obliga- 
tions 


$10,600 
13.000 


Number  of 

scholarshlpa 

awarded 


gradu- 
ate 


Under- 
gradu- 
ate 


Defence  educational  activities,  fiscal  yean 
1963  and,  1964— Title  II:  Student  loans. 
Federal  capital  contrityutiona 


Obn- 
tloos 


33,500 
13.800 


>  Stimulation  grant   of  tlO.MO  award.M   lo  alleviate 
geographic  Inequity. 


Fiscal    year    1963    (academic 
year  1963-63); 

Oregon  College  of  Education 
Lewis  4  Clark  CoUege 

10 
S 

S30,  om 

ft        38,SW 

ToUl    -   

It 

S        SR.«0 

KLscal    year    1963    (academic 

yoar  1903  6*): 

Oregon  Colle«e  of  F.ducatlon 

Lewis  A  Clark  College  

12 
» 

17 

39,979 
1        31.036 

1  1     61.004 

Cooperative  research  projects  iniliaUd  196S  64 


Project  director  and  institution 


Obllgationi 


Title 


Fiscal         Fiscal         Fiscal 
year  1963  ■  year  1964    year  1961 


Rolaad  1.  PaOetrta  and  Keith  Oold- 
bamnMr,  Unlv«r«ity  of  Oregon-        _, 

Albert  R.  KtUhabw.  University  of 
Oregon. 

Robert  Z.  Agger.  University  of  Oregon 


Education  d^ision  making  in  the  local 
community. 

A  sequential  earriculum  in  language, 
reading,  and  oorapoeitlon  loral  and 
written),  grades  7  through  12. 

Educatiooiar  Innovations  in  tha  com- 
munity. 


»2fi,487 
32,438 

20.663 


Total. 


68.  S78 


4a.S06 


Institution 


Funds  reoetved 


Fl.scal    I     Fiscal 
year  1963  |  year  1964 


Cascade  College.  Portland- ■ 

Clatsop  College.  Astoria 

Columbia  Christian  College,  Port 

land 

Eastern     Oregon     College,      l>a- 

(irande 

(ieorge  Koi  CoUeite.  Newberg 
Lewis  A  Clark  CoUeee,  Portland. 
Llnneld  College.  McMlnnville 
Marylhurst  College.  Marylhurst 
Mount    Angel    College,    Mount 

Angel   -  „  .   • '    , 

Oregon     College    of     Education, 

Monmouth   .  -       -   , 

Oreifon  State  University,  C  orval- 

11s  -  - 

Oregon  Technical  liustltute,  Kla- 
math FalU  - 
Pacific  University,  Forert  Grove  - 
Portland  State  College,  Portland^. 
Southern  Oregon  ("oUege,  Ashland. 
Southwestern     Oregon     College, 

North  Bend 

Onivenrity  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 
Unlviralty  of  Portland,  Portland.. 
Warner  Pacific  College,  Portland.. 
Willamette  University,  Salem... 


$32,70) 
9,000 

8,100 

17,496 

6,309 

107, 386 

42,601 

4,121 

10,449 

76,880 

250,000 

M,SM 

19,262 
90,000 
40,400 

9,000 

280,000 

87,383 

14,024 

33,733 


K40« 
SB, 017 

37,200 


Total   - !l,17M38 


$38,481 


11,  UO 
T7,0IT 

11.  un 

ii\ue 

4^8a 

8,331 

10,800 

89,  ni 

»1,4SI 

100,  a 

U,ili 

uw 

420,111 
tl,8« 
19,  M 
46,301 


1.48Q.1W 


1  Including  supplementaL 

NoTB  -Amounts  do  not  Include  loans  to  iMtltullooi 
or  roiinbunMjineuts  for  l*acher  caucelUtions. 


144,813  101,621 
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DDINSK  nJUCATIONAL  ACTIVIMES 

T<fJ«  in— Science,  mathematics,  and  foreign 
language  instruction 
Oranta  to  States 
Approximately  3  to  4  percent  of  the  ele- 
mentary teachers  and  3  percent  of  the  high 
echool    teachers    participated    In    programB 
conducted   by   the  State  science   consultant 
In    ao    school    dlstrictB.      Students    of    the 
Bethel  district  In  Eugene  may   now  study  a 
6-year  sequence  of  modern  foreign  language, 
which  some  students  have  completed. 
fxtle  IV — Graduate  fellowships 


IiivtitiilKm 


Fisoil 
year 
j962  1 


Oregon   8tst«   University:    Total  , 

obligation.*.- ;'$20-.  2()0 

Number     of     new      fellowships  j 


swarded,  by  proRrani: 

J'hysics -- 

Applied  mathematics 

Kntoraolofty 

Oeoiogy;  Bi-dimentolopy. 

Panitary  enginwrin*; 

Solid  state  chemistry 


Total. 


Fiscal 
year 
1963  > 


<  $16£,  100 


University   of   Orepon :  Total   ob- 
S«ation.s. - '«36<.60O 


Noniber     of     new      fellowships 
awarded,  by  program: 

HL'tory - 

liomanrt  languages... 

Sociology  - 

Oeolopy 

Elementary  education  

KnglLsti.. -- .-• 

Anthrn[xil(>Ky 

Kcoriomirti 

.Mathematics   -  - -- 

Physics..-  

('om|>aratlve  liloralure 

Chemistry 

(lernuin  - 

Itu.siiH'.\.s  ailiuinlstratlon 


Total. 


22 


10 


•  $348,  850 


2 
3 
4 

2 
3 

2 

1 
3 
2 
4 

2 

28 


Total --- $.^66,800        $513,950 


22  pre\loa"!ly  app<ilnte'1, 

4S  prevlou.sly  ap[xilnteii. 

41  prc\lou-sly  ai'lKiiiited, 

States    for   guidance. 


•  For  stii'U  in  academic  year  19fi2 -63. 

>  For  stinlv  In  acndemlc  year  iyfi3-M. 

>  For  supikirl  of  39  fellows,  25  pre\  iou«ly  ap|Kjinted, 
14  new. 

'  For  su[iport  of  32  fellows, 
10  new. 

'  For  sujifiort  of  70  fellow? 
22  new. 

•  For  ?upi)ort  of  08  fcUows. 
tSnew. 

Title    V-A — Grants    to 

counseling,  and   testing 

In  1963  there  were  69  approved  guidance 
and  counseling  programs  with  49.522  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  this  program;  145.480,  or 
91  percent  of  the  public  secondary  students 
In  the  State,  were  tested  at  least  once  during 
the  1962-63  achool  year.  The  total  number 
of  tests  administered  In  1962  63  was  220.808, 
compared  to  278.781  In  1961  62.  268.063  In 
1960-61,  140,134  In  1959-60,  and  42,620  In 
1958-59. 


Guidance 

and  counseling  programs 

Vr:ir 

Secondary 
enrollment 

Full-time 

counsi'lor 
eijuivaleiil 

Coun.<ielor- 
piipll  ratio 

la'jL  .'fl 

117,979 
124.34.'. 
129,  8.".7 
14K,  025 
159,415 

53 

ms 

24S 
3<-.l 
384 

1  2.226 

l'.«o-<^l 

1  74<1 
1  524 

lyc.i  i:> 

1  410 

m:  r)3      

1  415 

Guidance  and  counseling  personnel  employed 
in  guidance  and  counseling  programs 


\('.u 

Full-time 

I'iirl  time 

Totul 

I>ersonnel 

jK-rsonnt  1 

IkW  .w 

17 

6.5 

R2 

iy.v...f»i 

23 

209 

322 

I'jfin  f,i 

SH 

455 

4U3 

IWl  f,-.' 

69 

657 

726 

VK>iKi 

96 

fi06 

ae4 

Title  V(B) — Institutes  for  counseling 
personnel 


Institution 


Title  VII- 


-Educational  media  research — Con. 

PT.    B DISSIIMINATION 


Oregon  Ptate  System  of  Higher  jpjfio  g4o 
Education.  _ \«213 


781 


I  $53, 064 
•222,421 


$27,  &29 


Totul  obligations 


1  40  enrollees  (summer  1962). 

•  30  enroUees  (summer  1963'! . 

'  30  enroUees  (academic  year  19fi2-fM. 

*  30  enroUee.'-  (at-ademic  year  lyf>3-tri 


rifZe   VI — Language  development 

LANGUAGE    AND    AREA    CENTERS 


General  extension  division,  Ore- 
gon   State    System    of    Higher 

Education,  Portland:  "A  I">ein-  j 

oiistration  Film  on  Inttrinstitu-  ] 

tional   and    Interreponal    Tele-  i 

vision  Teaching  at  the  College  ' 

Level  ("Television,  a  Teaching  I 

Assistant'!".- I 

Ruark,  Henry,  Salem:  "A  Study  ' 
of  the  Policy  Statements  Rela- 
tive to  Responsibilities  of  State  ] 
liepartmcntf  of  Education \ in  , 
Varous  .^reas  of  School  .^dmin-  ' 
isLration.  Curriculum,  Instrue-  , 
tion,  Lihraru-s,  etc  " $750 

ToUil.  pt.  B '...  750 

Tofil,  title  VII.. --.'       85.31« 


r.  e2y 

27.921* 


Portland    SUite    College:  Middle 
BUat  ."Studies  Center 


$29,300 


Fiscikl 
year  I9«a 


$34,506 


LANCUAGK    INSTITUTKS 


University  of  Oregon:  Held  at 
Tours,  Friinoe,  for  secondary 
school  teachers  of  French  who 
liiid  alreaiiy  atU'ii'ied  an  NI^E.V 
suiniiKT  institute  in  the  United 
tlaU'S. 


'$136,491 


'  SO  participants  (summer  1962i. 
'  SO  parUcii>ants  (summer  1963;. 
Title   VII — Educational  media  research 


FT.    A — RESEARCH 


Fiscal 
year 
1962 

Fiscal 
year 
1963 

Oregon  State  Departin«'nt  of  Edu- 
cation, Salem  "The  Need  for 
anil  Feasibility  of  Regional 
E.lucational     -Media    Research 

$25.  Of  10 
»,569 

University  of  Oregon,  Eiyrene:  "A 
Study  of  Resl.stance  to  Tel,?- 
vlidon  for  Educational  Purposes: 
Itj;  Nature,  Purpose,  and  Con- 
trol"                                

Total   pt   A 

84,560 

Title  X — State  statistical  services 
Having  completed  an  excellent  State  man- 
ual on  uniform  accounting  procedures  for  lo- 
cal school  districts,  the  Oregon  department 
of  education  Is  now  preparing  two  additional 
manuals.  National  handbooks  were  Imple- 
mented in  the  development  of  manuals  on 
property  accounting  and  pupil  accounting 
for  the  Oregon  public  schools. 

One  of  the  first  programs  Implemented 
under  the  Oregon  State  plan  for  title  X  was 
the  centralization  of  statistical  services  un- 
der a  single  unit.  Shortly  thereafter,  State- 
sponsored  workshops  were  begun  for  local 
district  personnel  with  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Such  in-service  training  has  since 
become  a  very  important  part  of  the  title 
X  program  In  Oregon,  with  steady  progress 
resulting  in  mutual  iinderstandlng  of  the 
problems  Involved  In  recording  and  report- 
ing data  from  its  point  of  origin  to  the 
State  level. 

A  centralized  data  processing  center  locat- 
ed in  another  State  agency  has  been  utilized 
as  time  Is  made  available;  plans  are  under- 
way to  machine  process  teacher  Information 
in  fiscal  year  1964.  Title  X  personnel  have 
received  speical  training  in  several  data  proc- 
essing courses  covering  the  field  from  card 
punching  to  computer  programing. 


Area  Redevelopment  Act,  fiscal  year  196S 


Training  facility  and  location 

Course  title 

Number  of 
trainees 

Approved 
cost 

Graiit.s  Pass  School  District,  Grants  Pass 

Electronic?  assembler.. _ 

GO 

$3,027 

Manpower  development  and  training,  fiscal  year  1963 


Training  facility  and  location 


Namber  | Approved 

oi        I      cost 
trainees 


Portland  Community  College,  Portland 

Clatsop  Collefte,  Astoria 

Treasure  Valley  Community  College,  Ontario. 


Eupene  Technical  Vocational  School,  Eugene — 

Central  Oregon  Colle^ie,  Uend 

Clatsop  College,  Astoria 

Ulue  Mountain  Community  College,  Pendleton. 

South  Western  Oregon  College,  North  Hend 

Portland  Community  College,  Portland 

Do  

Blue  Mountain  Community  College,  Pendleton. 

Central  Orepon  College,  Bend 

Eugene  Technical  Vocational  School,  Eugene 

Salem  Technical  Vocational  School,  Salem 

Do 


Total. 


Walter,  formal 

Fish  cutter  (fllleter) 

Tractor  operator  I  (acricul- 
ture). 

Forester  aid 

do 

do - 

do 

do 

Formal  waitress  and  waiter. 

Chambermaid 

Farm  equipment  operator... 

Forester  aid 

do 

Psychiatric  aid 

Forester  aid 


36 
22 

40 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
90 
83 
44 
20 
20 
60 
20 

(10 


$5,000 

1.889 

31,915 

30.900 
41.710 
40.805 
35,999 
41.838 

6,960 
7B0 

fi,749 
21,390 
18.896 
11.660 
30,318 

825,809 
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Manpower  development  and  training,  fiscal  year  1964  ' 


Truining  facUUy  and  location 


Clatsop  College,  Astoria 

Pwiland  CoinniuDity  College,  Portland 

Do 

Salpm  Technical  Vocational  School,  Salem 

Hhie  Mountaui  ronimunlly  College,  rendleton. 
Medford  Tublic  School.  Medford 


Klsh  fllleteni  (flsh  cutter) 

Insurance  specialist   

BtenoKraphfir  (refresher). 

HtenoKrapher ... 

Psychiatric  aid 

Farm  hiuid,  fnilt  (orchard  pruner) 


Total  (fiscal  year  19M). 


Kmnber 

Approved 

of 

cost 

traln««a 

12 

$1..V7 

fiO 

18.147 

fiO 

27.  ,VW 

40 

lfi.044 

4.'> 

III,  147 

W 

2.  7.'^ 

287 

76,01« 

Ol.liRations  as  of  Dec.  31,  1963. 

Assistance  to  refugees  in  the  United  Stales — Loans  to  Cuban  students 


^ 

Instilutlon 

Ki.scal  year 

Fiscal  vear 

iwa 

Fl.sial  year 

lUM  1 

$i.aoe 

$4.:««i 

1,M07 

Inivcrslty  of  Porthui'l 

2.' 770 

$3,230 

2,168 

Total                                                                — 

3,97»^ 

3,230 

8,311 

'  A.S  of  Dec.  31,  1963. 


SS  "Hope*'  Starts  Fifth  Year  With  Viiit 


to  Guinea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

or  MASsACHusrrrs 

IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

f-  Mr.    BATES.     Mr.    Speaker,   as   this 

Congress  approaches  adjournment,  it  Is 
appropriate  that  we  have  an  up-to-date 
report  on  the  progress  of  that  great  hu- 
manitarian prop;ram.  Project  Hope.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  encourage  and 
assist  this  program  as  much  as  possible 
since  its  inception  in  1958;  and  since  1960 
we  have  all  witnessed  the  heartening 
good-will  achievements  of  the  project's 
SS  Hove,  and  those  who  have  served 
aboard  her. 

For  the  past  4  years  the  SS  Hope  has 
demonstrated  to  the  people  of  Asia  and 
Latin  America  that  we  in  the  United 
States  are  dedicated  to  helping  those 
who  wish  to  help  themselves. 

In  mid-October  the  white  hospital  ship 
docks  at  Conakry.  Guinea,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  Perhaps  more  than  any 
of  the  other  countries  the  floating  medi- 
cal center  has  visited,  Guinea  will  test 
Hope's  resources  and  abilities. 

The  Republic  of  Guinea  Is  just  4  years 
old.  This  new  nation,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  President  Sekou  Toure,  is  at- 
tempting to  stand  on  its  own  feet  and  is 
anxious  for  the  kind  of  people-to-people 
assistance  Hope  is  bringing. 

President  Toure,  who  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  promising  leaders  of  Africa, 
has  personally  requested  the  aid  of  Proj- 
ect Hope,  and  has  invited  medical  per- 
sonnel from  Mali,  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia, 
Senegal,  and  the  Ivory  Coast  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  will  be  focused 
on  Hope  In  the  next  year.    But  I  have 


no  doubt  that  the  dedicated  men  and 
women  of  Hope  will  acquit  themselves 
in  the  same  miraculous  manner  as  they 
have  in  Indonesia.  South  Vietnam,  Peru, 
and  Ecuador. 

During  4  years  in  these  four  countries, 
the  Hope  doctors  and  nurses  have 
trained  thousands  of  medical  counter- 
parts in  the  modern  techniques  of  Amer- 
ican medicine.  At  the  same  time,  tiiey 
have  conducted  thousands  of  operations, 
treatments,  and  inoculations. 

But,  most  importantly  perhaps,  the 
simple,  nonpolitical  dedication  of  these 
Americans,  in  the  prime  of  their  lives, 
has  captured  the  hearts  of  F>eople  wher- 
ever they  have  gone. 

In  strife-torn  Saigon,  the  Communist- 
infested  outer  islands  of  Indonesia,  the 
slums  of  Peru  and  the  jungles  of  Ecuador, 
these  men  and  women  in  white,  througii 
their  profesisonal  skills  and  personal  in- 
terest, have  waged  their  unselfish  war 
against  disease,  poverty,  and  ignorance. 
Project  Hope  originated  in  1958  when 
Dr.  William  B.  Walsh,  a  noted  heart  spe- 
cialist and  assistant  professor  of  Internal 
medicine  at  Georgetown  University  in 
Washington,  DC,  was  appointed  co- 
chairman  of  the  people-to-people  health 
program  by  President  Eisenhower. 

The  same  year,  Dr.  Walsh  outlined  the 
plans  for  an  organization  known  as  Proj- 
ect Hope,  which  was  to  become  the  prin- 
cipal activity  of  the  People-to-People 
Health  Foundation.  Inc.  Two  years 
later,  a  converted  hospital  ship  was 
launched  as  the  SS  Hope. 

On  its  maiden  voyage  in  September 
1960,  the  gleaming  white  hospital  ship 
steamed  into  various  Indonesian  ports, 
then  journeyed  to  Saigon,  South  Viet- 
nam. 

In  Indonesia,  the  Hope  staff  trained 
more  than  500  Indonesian  physicians, 
surgeons,  dentists,  nurses,  and  medical 
technicians. 

At  Saigon,  28  Vietnamese  interns  and 
residents  and  200  nurses  worked  slde-by- 
side  with  their  American  counterparts. 


who   also   introduced   oral   surgery   and 
orthopedic  rehabilitation  to  the  counti^. 

In  Asia,  700  major  surgeries  were  per- 
formed  and  18,000  patients  were  treated 
by  the  Hope  medical  staff.  On  the  sec- 
ond trip  in  1962.  to  Salaverry.  Peru,  and 
the  third  in  1963  to  Guayaquil.  Ecuador, 
Hope  services  touched  more  than  80.008 
persons  directly  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands Indirectly  In  South  America.  Hun- 
dreds  of  doctors  and  nurses  were  trained. 

Project  Hope's  $5  million  annual 
budget  is  primarily  financed  by  private 
donations.  Private  industry  has  con- 
tributed millions  more  in  the  form  of 
food,  medicine,  and  other  supplies  and 
equipment  that  has  been  donated  during 
the  past  4  years. 

The  vessel  itself  is  on  loan  from  the 
U.S.  Navy.  The  American  medical  per- 
sonnel  aboard  the  ship  during  an  entire 
year-long  voyage  are  paid  fractions  of 
their  regular  salaries.  The  specialist! 
flown  to  the  ship  in  2-month  Intervals 
work  without  pay. 

When  the  good  "ship  Hope  weighed 
anchor  in  Guayaquil  last  September  4, 
thousands  lined  the  pier  to  tearfully 
wave  goodbye  to  the  Americans  who  had 
devoted  a  part  of  their  lives  to  helping 
them.  Similar  farewells  will  be  repeated 
next  year  in  Conakry,  and  wherever  elae 
Hope  goes  with  its  contributions  toward 
better  health  for  all  It  serves. 


Tribute  to  Congressman  Lester  Johnsoi 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  my 
service  here  in  this  great  body.  I  have 
never  known  a  man  more  dedicated  to  his 
constituency  than  Lester  Johnson.  He 
labored  day  and  night  constantly  work- 
ing for  the  welfare  of  his  people.  He 
made  a  splendid  record  here  on  CaplU^ 
Hill  for  his  State  and  his  Nation.  My 
association  with  Lester  Johnson  was  al- 
ways pleasant.  He  was  one  of  the  truly 
ureat  "cloakroom  characters"  who  eased 
the  burden  of  others  serving  in  the  Con- 
gress. Lester  Johnson's  service  here 
was  marked  by  his  diligent  devotion  to 
duty,  and  his  attention  to  those  little 
problems,  which  is  a  mark  of  true  great- 
ness. I  know  of  no  one  I  will  miss  more 
on  the  floor,  in  the  cloakroom,  in  the 
restaurant  and  in  his  ofHce  than  my 
colleague  and  warm  personal  friend, 
Lester  Johnson.  I  congratulate  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  for  their  good  judg- 
ment and  foresight  to  share  Lestu 
J0HN.SONS  talents  and  devotion  to  duty 
with  us  here  in  the  Congress  and  with 
the  entire  free  world. 

Lester  married  a  lovely  southern  girl. 
The  motto  of  Lester  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
will  always  be  "the  other  fellow."  Mrs. 
Dorn  joins  me  in  wishing  for  them  much 
happiness  and  evei-y  continued  success. 


Confressman  Sicklct'  Statement  on  State 
Urban  Water  and  Sewer  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or    MABYLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3,  1964 
Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  years 
ago  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  issued  a  com- 
prehensive report  on  "Intergovernmen- 
tal Responsibilities  for  Water  Supply  and 
Sewage  Disposal  in  Metropolitan  Areas." 
In  that  report,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended that  States  enact  legislation 
"endowing  the  appropriate  State  and 
local  agencies  with  regulatory  authority 
over  individual  wells  and  septic  tank  In- 
stallatlor^s,  with  a  view  to  minimizing 
and  limiting  their  use  to  exceptional  sit- 
uations consistent  with  comprehensive 
land  use  goals." 

"ITiis  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  based  upon  findings  that  first, 
ground  water  depletion  and  pollution  of 
both  ground  and  surface  waters  are 
serious  problems  arising  from  large  scale 
use  of  individual  wells  and  septic  tanks 
in  urban  areas;  second,  many  home- 
owners were  confronted  with  major  ex- 
penditures because  of  the  necessity  of 
abandoning  Inadequate  wells  or  septic 
tanks  and  connecting  to  community  sys- 
tems: and  third,  local  governments  can 
provide  needed  public  facilities  in  order- 
ly and  timely  fashion  at  minimum  costs 
if  community  water  and  sewerage  sys- 
tems are  planned  and  installed  wherever 
economically  feasible.  This  local 
planning  for  water  and  sewerage  facili- 
ties should  take  into  account  all  aspects 
of  community  development  planning, 
zoning,  population  estimates,  engineer- 
ing, and  economics. 

The  need  for  legislation  to  Implement 
this  recommendation  was  promptly 
thereafter  recognized  and  endorsed  by 
such  organizations  as  the  American  Mu- 
nicipal Association,  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors,  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  and  the  Association  of  State 
and  Territorial  Health  Officers. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  Is  a  bipartisan 
organization  established  by  Congress  in 
1959  to  bring  together  Members  of  the 
Congress,  the  Presidents  Cabinet,  State 
legislatures,  county  governing  bodies, 
and  the  general  public  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  outstanding  Governors  and  mayors 
from  across  the  country.  This  Commis- 
sion has  been  tackling  some  of  the  most 
vexing  intergovernmental  problems  of 
our  time — problems  which  Include,  In 
addition  to  water  and  sewer  problems, 
mass  transportation,  transferability  of 
credits  between  State  and  local  retire- 
ment systems,  time  uniformity,  water 
resource  planning,  the  coordination  of 
Federal  urban  development  programs, 
and  reapportionment  of  State  legsla- 
tures.  The  House  of  Representatives  Is 
fortunate  to  be  represented  on  the  Com- 
mission by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Fountain],  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  I  Mr.  Keogh],  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mrs. 
DwYEHl.  When  the  Commission  speaks, 
it  represents  a  considerable  degree  of 
corvsensus  among  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

Following  up  its  recommendation  in 
the  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  re- 
port, the  Commission  collaborated  with 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  the  Con- 
ference of  State  Sanitary  Engineers,  and 
the  Association  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officers  in  preparing  model  State 
legislation  to  permit  Implementation  of 
the   Commission's   recommendation. 

The  need  for  a  recommendation  such 
as  the  Commission  made  with  regard  to 
regulating  wells  and  spetic  tanks  in  ur- 
ban areas  was  borne  out  independently 
by  a  recent  survey  the  Public  Health 
Service  made  of  State  legislation.  This 
siu-vey  showed  that  although  every  State 
In  the  Union  has  broad  authority  to  reg- 
ulate sanitary  practices,  no  State  has 
legislation  specifically  establishing  poli- 
cies which  would  limit  the  use  of  individ- 
ual wells  and  septic  tanks  In  urban  areas 
on  the  basis  of  comprehensive  plans  for 
population  distribution  and  for  the  pro- 
vision of  public  water  and  sewer  systems. 
Often  the  existing  type  of  State  legis- 
lation can  do  little  to  prevent  water  and 
sewerage  problems  until  a  crisis  has 
arisen.  This  has  been  brought  home  to 
us  in  Maryland  just  within  the  last 
couple  of  months  by  the  closing  of  some 
very  essential  shellfish  beds  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries,  some 
of  which  becsune  polluted  by  seepage 
from  the  growing  numbers  of  septic 
tanks  In  resort  communities.  For  a 
number  of  years,  the  Baltimore  area  has 
been  seeking  the  kind  of  authority  en- 
visioned In  the  Commissions  model  State 
legislation.  Our  experience  in  Maryland 
clearly  shows  that  regulation  of  individ- 
ual water  and  sewerage  s>'stems  on  the" 
basis  of  comprehensive  planning  must 
be  undertaken  by  local  governments  to  a 
much  greater  extent  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past. 

Unfortunately,  some  groups  misunder- 
stood the  Commission's  work  and  that  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  and  they 
threatened  to  oppose  the  model  act  every 
step  of  the  way  in  State  legislatures.  In 
their  trade  journals,  the  well  drillers  and 
pump  manufacturers  issued  what  they 
termed  a  "call  to  arms."  Headlines  in 
lead  articles  read,  "Everyone  can  help 
fight  model  law."  "Industry  Forces  Meet 
to  Combat  Model  Law,"  and  "The  Model 
Law:  I»ublic  Health  or  Public  Planning?" 
To  thoroughly  explore  these  charges 
and  to  make  such  technical  and  clarify- 
ing changes  In  the  bill  as  appeared  jus- 
tified the  Public  Health  Service,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
promptly  formed  an  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  the  Service  for  State  Legislation 
on  Planning  of  UrbaB  Water  Supply  and 
Sewerage  Systems.  The  Committee  to 
advise  the  Service  was  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives of  Federal  agencies,  orga- 
nizations of  State  and  local  governmen- 
tal officials,  and  industry  groups. 

The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  just  reported,  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  that  following  a  third  meeting 


of  the  advisory  committee,  agreement 
was  reached  among  all  members  on  an 
Improved  and  clarified  version  of  the  bill 
to  be  known  as  the  Urban  Water  Supply 
and  Sewerage  System  Act. 

I  insert  the  Surgeon  General's  press 
release  at  this  point : 

Surg.  Gten.  Luther  L.  Terry  announced 
today  that  agreement  has  been  reached 
among  representatives  of  key  Federal  agen- 
cies and  of  several  Industry  groups  on 
a  model  act  to  provide  orderly  planning 
of  urban  water  supply  and  sewerage  sys- 
tems in  order  to  protect  the  public  health 
The  propxased  legislation  will  be  known  as 
the  Urban  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Sys- 
tem Act. 

The  agreement  was  reached  at  a  meeting 
September  29-30  In  Washington,  DC.  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  for  State  Legislation  on  Planning 
of  Urban  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage 
Systems. 

The  model  State  act  Is  one  segment  of  a 
three-part  legislative  package.  The  other 
two  segments  are  a  water  supply  Installa- 
tions act  and  an  Individual  sewage  disposal 
systems  act.  The  documents  will  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Public  Health  Service  for 
passage  as  law  In  each  State.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  early  next  year  Work  on 
the  latter  two  acts  and  accompanying  regu- 
lations has  begun  and  some  members  of  the 
study  group  will  reconvene  during  the  next 
several    weeks   for   this   p\irp>ose. 

The  2-day  meeting  was  the  third  session 
held  since  the  committee  was  established 
in  June.  During  the  sessions,  the  State  law- 
suggested  by  the  Service  last  November  was 
reworked  to  Improve  and  clarify  the  legis- 
lation provisions  and  reach  agreement  on 
basic  issues  involved. 

Members  and  organizations  participating 
in  the  series  of  meetings  were  as  follows  _ 

FEDERAL  AGENCIES  REPRESENTED  ON  THE 
COMMITTZE 

Water  Industries  and  Engineering  Services 
Division.  U.S.  Department  of  Oommerce  K  L 
Kollar;  Milton  Prank. 

Geological  Survey,  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior:  C.  L.  McOulrmess. 

Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations:  Norman  Beckman 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency; 
Thomas  Morehouse. 

Office  of  General  Counsel,  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  Sidney 
Edelman,  David  A.  Schuenke. 

Public  Health  Service:  Wesley  E  Gilbert - 
son,  chairman,  and  Malcolm  C  Hope. 

ORGANIZATIONS  REPRESENTED  ON  THE 
COMMITTEE 

American  Municipal  Association :  DonaUi 
A   Slat€r 

American  Society  of  Planning  OfflciaLs 
Robert  M.  L<eary. 

Conference  of  MunlcljMil  Public  Heahh  En- 
gineers: Joel  Beall. 

National  Association  of  Counties:  Robert 
B  Mathlas. 

National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
Joseph  A.  Singer. 

National  Water  Well  Association  Edward 
Martin. 

Urban  Land  Institute:  Max  S.  Wehrly. 

Water  Systems  Council:  Thaddeus  Snell. 

Conference  of  State  Sanitary  Engineers 
Robert  M.  Brown. 

Septic  Tank  Industry:  James  Spear 

The  statement  of  findings  and  policy 
in  the  agreed-upon  model  bill  states  the 
objectives  of  the  legislation: 

(a I  The  (State)  legislature  finds  that 
properly  planned  and  installed  Individual 
and  community  water  sup^rfy  systems  and 
sewerage  systems  In  and  near  urban  areas 
( 1 )   assure  the  availability  o*  safe  and  ade- 
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quate  water  for  vartoua  purpcweB.  Including 
drinking  and  culinary  uae,  (2)  promote  tbe 
tiealtb  and  welXar«  of  citizens  of  tble  State 
by  preventing  the  pollution  of  ground  and 
surface  water,  (3)  eliminate  nuisances  and 
hazards  to  the  public  health,  (4)  contribute 
to  proper  conservation  and  uae  of  ground 
water,  and  (5)  encousage  economical  and  or- 
derly development  of  land  for  residential. 
Industrial,  and  other  purposes,  and  are  es- 
sential to  the  orderly  processes  of  urban 
growth. 

(b)  It  Is,  therefore,  declared  to  be  the  pub- 
lic policy  of  this  State  to  eliminate  and  pre- 
vent health  and  safety  hazards  and  to  pro- 
mote the  economical  and  orderly  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  water  and  land  re- 
sources of  this  State  by  encouraging  plan- 
ning and  provision  for  adequate  Individual 
and  community  water  supply  systems  and 
•ewerage  systems  and  by  providing  for  the 
standards  and  regulations  necessary  to  ac- 
complish these  purposes. 

The  model  bill's  purpose  is  not  to  ar- 
bitrarily and  unnecessarily  limit  or  out- 
law private  water  supply  and  sewage 
systems  in  urban  areas.  Rather  the 
model  bill  would  endow  State  and  local 
agencies  with  the  regulatory  authority 
over  the  Installation  of  such  wells  ftnd 
septic  tanks  in  urban  areas  and  encour- 
age the  use  of  community  water  supply 
and  sewerage  systems  in  urban  areas  of 
current  or  anticipated  high  density  and 
individual  systems  in  the  areas  of  low 
population  density,  in  accordance  with 
comprehensive  plans  for  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  area. 

The  Public  Health  Service,  along  with 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  and  other  organiza- 
tions, will  recommend  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  in  each  State.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  pump  manufacturers,  well  drill- 
ers, and  other  industry  groups  will  ac- 
tively support  this  legislation  which  they 
helped  prepare.  Most  important,  I,  for 
one,  certainly  hope  that  the  States  and 
localities  will  promptly  talte  up  the  chal- 
lenge of  enacting  this  model  bill  and 
providing  orderly  planning  and  provision 
of  safe  and  efficient  water  supply  and 
sewerage  systems  in  our  burgeoning  sub- 
urban areas  throughout  the  country. 


Hon.  Donald  Bruce 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  LIBONATI 

or  lU-iNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
surprised  to  learn  of  the  retirement  of 
our  colleague,  Donald  Bruci:.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  officiate  as  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore on  Special  Orders  in  the  House  nu- 
merous times  at  the  request  of  our  be- 
loved Speaker,  Mr.  McCormack — and  Mr. 
Bruce  actively  participated  in  the  ad- 
dresses and  discussions  with  the  mem- 
bership. 

He  was  an  able  and  articulate  individ- 
ual who,  because  of  his  previous  training 
as  a  commentator,  gave  promise  of  the 
intellectual  energies  he  so  well  displayed 
in  his  work  in  the  Congress. 


Hla  vast  store  of  acquired  knowledge 
in  the  field  of  communism  made  for  him 
a  reputation  for  being  an  authority  on 
the  evils  and  dangers  confronting  the 
Uberty-lovlng  nations  of  the  world. 

Certainly  this  energetic,  brilliant,  sin- 
cere, and  inspiring  political  leader  should 
not  leave  public  life  permanently.  He 
has  a  great  future  in  public  service  and 
we  wish  for  him  and  his  family  good 
fortune,  health,  and  happiness. 


Help  for  Darkened  Minds 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  WEAVER 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  medical 
science  still  has  not  won  the  battle 
against  mental  illness,  but  the  fight  goes 
on  in  medical  centers  around  the  coun- 
try. One  such  research  battleground  is 
Philadelpliia,  "First  city  of  American 
medicine,"  where  the  bicentennial  of  the 
founding  of  the  country's  first  medical 
school  now  is  being  observed. 

The  first  medical  school  was  estab- 
lished in  1765  at  the  College  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  later  became  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  in  a  special  issue  of  Septem- 
ber 27,  tells  of  the  city's  pioneering  ef- 
forts to  bring  "Help  for  Darkened 
Minds." 

The  first  facilities  for  the  treatment  of 
the  mentally  ill  were  set  up  at  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  in  1751.  The  purpose  was 
cure,  not  just  Isolation.  In  1813,  Friends 
Hospital  opened  its  doors,  the  first  hos- 
pital In  America  exclusively  for  the  men- 
tally 111. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  the  father  of 
American  psychiatry,  practiced  in  Phila- 
delphia two  centuries  ago.  A  hundred 
years  later,  in  that  same  city,  super- 
intendents of  mental  hospitals  took  the 
first  steps  toward  organization  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association. 

Under  a  previous  unanimous  consent. 
I  introduce  Into  the  Record  from  the 
Phil£wlelphia  Bulletin  the  story  of  Phils  ; 
delphla's  continuing  efforts  to  find  "Help 
for  Darkened  Minds  " : 

Help  for  Darkened  Minds 

Stephen  Glrard.  one  of  the  richest  men  of 
his  day.  carried  a  tragic  burden  few  ever 
knew  about. 

His  wife.  Mary,  became  mentally  deranged 
a  few  years  after  their  marriage.  She  was  ad- 
mitted to  Pennsylvania  Hospital  In  1790. 
Four  months  later  she  gave  birth  to  a  girl, 
the  Glnirds'  only  child.  The  baby  lived  only 
5  months.  Mrs.  Glrard  stayed  In  the  hos- 
pital till  the  end  of  her  life.  24  years  later. 
She  was  burled  on  the  hospital  grounds  In 
an  unmarked  grave. 

Stephen  Glrard.  wlfeleM  and  childless, 
"adopted"  the  orphan  boys  of  Philadelphia 
as  his  heirs,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  fortune 
to  establish  Glrard  College  for  their  edu- 
cation. But  he  also  left  a  special  bequest  of 
$30,000  to  the  hospital  that  had  cared  for 
his  wife. 

Pennsylvania  Hospital  wa*  founded  (In 
1751)  to  take  care  of  both  the  physically  and 


the  menUlly  ill.  This  waa  a  startling,  aoi 
heartwarming.  Innovation.  Up  to  that  tlma, 
the  Insane  were  put  Into  "asylums."  whlcb 
had  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  them  from 
Injuring  themselves  and  others.  Now  th# 
Insane  were  to  be  placed  In  a  hospital.  Th« 
purpose  was  cvire. 

The  Idea  was  advanced,  but  the  methods 
were  still  primitive.  Like  European  Institu- 
tions for  the  Insane,  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
started  out  using  chains,  handcuffs,  and 
ankle  Irons  to  restrain  agitated  patients. 
Another  standard  Item  was  the  "Madd-shlrt." 
a  kind  of  straltjacket  that  ImmobUlzed  the 
arms  and  legs. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  Invented  the  tr&n. 
qulUzer.  a  chair  In  which  an  agitated  patient 
was  strapped,  with  a  boxlike  device  at  ths 
top  to  keep  his  head  from  moving.  This  was 
supposed  to  slow  his  pulse  and  reduce  the 
flow  of  blood  to  his  brain.  For  the  opposite 
type  of  patients — the  depressed  and  som- 
nolent— Dr.  Rush  used  the  gyrator,  which 
whirled  them  around  with  the  aim  of  forclnf 
more  blood  to  the  brain. 

Rush  also  believed  that  copious  blood- 
letting—a  quart  or  more  at  a  time — would 
relieve  congestion  In  the  brain. 

But  these  bizarre  Ideas  were  only  side- 
lights of  the  Rush  story.  They  were  over- 
shadowed  by  his  many  solid  contributions  to 
mental  healing.  These  have  earned  him  the 
title  of  "Father  of  American  Psychiatry." 

Rush  wrote  the  first  textbook  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  Introduced  the  moral  treatment, 
emphasizing  kindness  and  sympathy  Instead 
of  repression.  He  was  the  first  to  advocate 
separate  quarters  for  male  and  female  pa- 
tients, and  Pennsylvania  Hospital  soon  built 
a  special  wing  to  make  that  p>o8slble.  He 
asked  tor  a  strict  curb  on  visitors  so  that 
patients  would  not  be  "exposed  as  a  spec- 
tacle to  Idle  and  sometimes  Impertinent  vis- 
itors." 

He  proposed  the  novel  Idea  that  mental 
patients  be  kept  clean  and  tidy.  He  asked 
that  warm  and  cold  baths  be  provided.  He 
also  asked  that  each  room — cell,  really — be 
provided  with  a  "close  stool."  a  kind  of  toilet 
recently  Invented  by  a  British  physician,  who, 
Rush  said,  deserved  more  acclaim  "than  If  he 
h£id  discovered  a  new  planet." 

He  strongly  urged  that  patients  be  given 
a  chance  to  work:  "Spinning,  sewing,  churn- 
ing, etc  ,  might  be  contrived  for  the  women. 
Turning  a  wheel,  particularly  grinding  Indian 
corn  in  a  hand  mill  for  food  for  the  horses  or 
cows  of  the  hospital,  cutting  straw,  weaving, 
digging  In  the  garden,  sawing  or  planning 
boards,  etc.,  would  be  useful  for  the  men." 

This  proposal,  In  ITM,  was  the  beginning 
of  occupational  therapy,  which  still  la  s 
fundamental  part  of  treatment.  However.  In 
this  as  In  so  many  other  things,  Ben  Frank- 
lin had  the  germ  of  the  Idea  first.  Before 
Rush  proposed  It.  Franklin  had  given  the 
hospital  spinning  wneels.  wool  and  flax,  "to 
employ  such  persons  as  may  be  capable  of 
using  the  same." 

As  the  number  of  patients  grew  year  by 
year,  the  need  for  larger  quarters  Ijecame 
evident.  A  farm  was  bought  "out  In  the 
country" — now  44th  and  Market  Streets— 
and  a  new  building  was  completed  In  1841. 
This  became  Pennsylvania  Hospital's  De- 
partment for  the  Insane,  later  rensimed  the 
Institute  of  the  hospital.  The  department 
for  the  sick  and  Injured  remained  at  Eighth 
and  Spruce  Streets.  Eventually  the  Insti- 
tute abandoned  the  44th  Street  site  and 
transferred  Its  operation  to  49th  Street  above 
Market,  where  facilities  Include  a  building 
erected  5  years  ago. 

Chosen  to  head  the  department  for  the 
Insane  was  Dr.  Thomas  Story  Klrkbrlde.  a 
Quaker  from  MorrlsvUle,  Pa.  Dr.  Klrkbrlde, 
a  Penn  graduate,  was  a  gentle,  kindly.  Im- 
mensely devoted  man,  who  had  a  remark- 
ably calming  effect  on  patients.  He  serred 
as  superintendent  for  43  years,  until  hU 
death  at  the  age  of  75;  and  to  most  Phlla- 


delDhlans  the  InsUtuUon  was  known  not  as 
Pennsylvainla  Hospital  but  as  "Klrkbrldes. " 
Dr  Klrkbrlde  early  established  himself  as 
u.  leader  in  the  care  of  the  mentally  Ul.  In 
1844  superintendents  of  13  mental  hospitals 
met  in  his  home  at  46th  Street  and  Haverford 
Avenue  and  took  the  first  steps  toward  or- 
ganization of   the  American   Psychiatric   As- 

goclatlon. 

In  1866,  he  wrote  a  book  on  construction 
of  mental  hospitals.  It  served  as  a  blueprint 
for  many  States.  Wherever  you  travel  In 
the  East  and  Midwest,  you  will  see  mental 
hospital  buildings  that  look  like  Pennsyl- 
vania's. 

Dr.  Klrkbrlde  stressed  early  treatment; 
high  qualifications  for  attendants,  who  were 
to  be  companions,  not  mere  keepers;  kind- 
ness rather  than  restraint;  attrfectlve  sur- 
roimdlngs;  Increased  use  of  the  outdoors: 
increaiied  liberty  for  patients. 

But  knowledge  of  the  origins  of  mental 
Ulness  still  was  cloudy.  A  typical  report  on 
patients  lUted  the  following  causes  for  their 
mental  derangement: 

"Anxiety  for  wealth,  loea  of  property.  In- 
tense study,  disappointed  affections,  dread 
of  poverty,  political  excitement,  want  of  exer- 
cise, nostalgia,  engagement  In  a  duel,  stock 
speculations,  mortified  pride,  celibacy,  the 
use  of  tobacco,  tight  lacing." 

In  1888,  America's  first  outpatient  cUnlc 
for  the  emotionally  troubled  was  opened  at 
Pennsylvania  HosplUl's  Eighth  and  Spruce 
Streets  building.  ThU  focused  attention  on 
the  milder  forms  of  mental  Illness. 

A  long  about  this  time  there  appeared  two 
slim  medical  books  which  attracted  wide 
interest  among  doctors  and  laymen.  The 
author  was  one  of  the  most  colorful  of  Phil- 
adelphia doctors,  8.  Weir  Mitchell. 

One  book,  "Wear  and  Tear,  or  Hints  for 
the  Overworked,"  was  the  first  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  streuee  of  urban  living  and  the 
Increase  In  nervous  diseases.  It  warned  of 
the  harmful  effects  of  taking  business  wor- 
ries home,  hasty  meals,  failure  to  relax.  It 
recommended  outdoor  exercise,  a  limitation 
on  the  hours  of  work,  frequent  holidays,  hob- 
bles, and  alternation  of  mental  and  physical 
labor. 

The  other  book.  "Fat  and  Blood,"  Intro- 
duced tlie  public  to  Dr.  Mitchell's  treatment 
for  tense,  overwrought,  chronically  fatigued 
people.  He  found  most  of  these  to  be  pale 
and  underweight,  so  he  built  them  up  phys- 
ically and  mentally  ■with  bed  rest,  a  highly 
nourishing  diet,  massage  and  electrical  stim- 
ulation of  the  muscles. 

This  treatment  became  world-famous. 
Patients,  mostly  women,  came  thousands  of 
miles  to  liave  their  nerves  unklnked  by  the 
gray-bearded   doctor. 

Dr.  Mitchell,  a  Jefferson  graduate,  first 
won  notice  through  treating  Injuries  of  ClvU 
War  soldiers.  He  was  the  first  to  use  massage 
for  muscles  palsied  by  nerve  wounds,  first 
to  use  atropine  to  relax  muscle  spasm.  He 
then  became  Interested  in  the  problem  of 
faked  lllnees  among  soldiers,  and  then  In 
the  whole  field  of  psychological  medicine. 
In  this  field,  and  in  neurology,  he  built  up 
one  of  the  largest  consulting  practices  In 
the  country. 

Many  stories  were  told  about  him — such 
as.  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  hysterical 
woman  patient  who  swore  she  could  not  get 
out  of  bed.  "Madam."  said  Dr  Mitchell  In 
the  presence  of  her  relatives.  "If  you  are 
not  out  of  bed  In  5  minutes,  I'll  get  In  with 
you  "    The  woman  leaped  out  of  bed. 

Dr  Mitchell  was  a  fine  poet — though  he 
prudently  kept  that  a  secret  until  he  had 
established  hla  reputation  as  a  doctor.  He 
also  became  a  popular  novelist.  "Hugh 
Wynne,"  his  novel  about  the  Revolution, 
sold  more  than  180,000  copies. 

His  home,  at  1634  Walnut  Street  was  a 
Philadelphia  social  center  until  his  death 
In  1914. 


In  the  1930's,  the  Insulin  shock  treatment 
for  schizophrenia  was  developed  and  Penn- 
sylvania Hoapltal  was  the  first  In  the  country 
to  set  up  regular  facilities  for  It.  In  1940 
It  pioneered  with  electroshock  treatment. 

In  1937,  a  new  mental  hospital  appeared — 
the  Philadelphia  Psychiatric  Center,  at  Ford 
Road  and  Monument  Avenue.  It  has  stressed 
Intensive  treatment  of  early  cases. 

Friends  Hospital,  Adams  Avenue  and 
Roosevelt  Boulevard,  this  year  set  up  a  co- 
operative program  with  Jefferson  Medical 
College  to  expand  psychiatric  treatment, 
education  and  reseejch.  This  opens  up  nev 
avenues  of  usefulness  for  Friends  Hospital, 
which  was  founded  In  1813  as  the  Nation's 
first  hospital  exclusively  for  mental  Illness. 
(Pennsylvania  Hospital  was  for  mental  and 
physical  aliments.) 

Two  of  America's  top  psychiatric  teachers 
were  PhUadelphlans — Edward  A.  Strecker 
and  Earl  D.  Bond.  Dr.  Strecker,  who  died 
In  1959,  taught  at  Jefferson,  Yale,  and  Penn. 
During  World  War  I,  he  was  the  Ifrst  phy- 
sician to  serve  as  a  division  psychiatrist.  Dr. 
Bond,  now  85  years  old  but  stUl  consulting 
occasionally,  was  a  professor  at  Penn.  His 
students  Included  men  who  became  chair- 
men of  more  than  one- third  (^  the  depart- 
ments of  psychiatry  In  America's  medical 
schools. 


Congreitman  Lester  Johnson 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ElASTENMEIER.  It  is  with  per- 
sonal sadness,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  note 
the  retirement  of  our  colleague,  Lester 
JOHifsoif.  This  tribute  to  him.  however. 
Is  well  deserved.  No  Member  from  Wis- 
consin worked  harder  or  served  with 
greater  distinction. 

While  his  tenure  of  some  11  years  is 
marked  by  many  outstanding  contribu- 
tions In  the  field  of  agriculture  and  farm 
legislation,  the  fact  remains  that  he  has 
also  steadfastly  maintained  his  progres- 
sive-minded Interest  In  all  major  legis- 
lation and  matters  of  public  policy  and 
his  liberal  and  progressive  attitude  faith- 
fully represented  the  political  traditions 
of  his  area  of  Wisconsin. 

Lester  Johnson's  record  In  agricul- 
ture and  conservation  Is  a  great  one  and 
the  list  of  his  contributions  Is  long.  It 
is  not  my  role  to  recite  them  at  this 
time.  It  Is  enough  to  say  the  Wisconsin 
dairymen  and  the  American  farmer 
have  lost  a  champion  In  the  Congress. 

Personally  his  retirement  Is  a  loss  to 
me,  for  no  one  has  aided  me  more  greatly 
and  cooperated  In  counsel  with  me  more 
fully  In  my  6  years  of  service  here. 
However.  I  trust  that  he  wUl  certainly 
continue  his  public  service  In  some  ca- 
pacity and  that  he  can  occasionally  be 
found  among  us.  We  will  miss  him 
greatly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Include 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  several  para- 
graphs from  my  congressional  report  to 


the  Wisconsin  State  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, delivered  on  June  16  of  this  year: 

You  have  prlvUeged  me  with  15  minutes  of 
your  time.  I  am  going  to  take  no  more 
than  that,  but  I  first  want  to  say  how  much 
I  regret  that  Congressman  Xjosm  Johwson 
la  not  sharing  this  platform  today.  In  his 
absence.  I  would  like  to  express  my  own 
gratitude  for  the  deep  debt  we  all  owe  the 
man  whose  election  In  1963  paved  the  way 
for  a  resurgence  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  Wisconsin. 

We  have  come  a  long  distance  since  that 
day  in  1953  when  Republicans  had  so  hoped 
to  win  the  ninth  as  a  birthday  present  for 
President  Elsenhower.  Our  Democratic 
Governors  have  brought  to  the  State  the 
most  enterprising  government  it  has  had  In 
nearly  half  a  centtiry.  They  have  given  new 
life  to  Wisconsin's  great  progressive  tradi- 
tion. Wisconsin  Democrats  in  Washington 
have  played  an  equally  vital  role  In  the  for- 
ward movement  of  our  Nation,  contributing 
that  unique  brand  of  public  service  which 
has  always  been  the  hallmark  of  the  Badger 
State  In  the  Capital. 

Lester  Johnson  has,  in  a  very  literal 
sense,  blazed  the  trail  for  all  of  this.  No 
man  Is  completely  Indispensable.  No  man  is 
truly  responsible  for  all  that  he  makes  pos- 
sible. But  everything  must  have  Its  be- 
ginning somewhere,  and.  In  politics,  good 
things    seldom   happen   by   accident. 

Lester  Johnson's  election  was  no  accident. 
It  was  won  and  secured  by  the  same  patient 
labor  that  has  characterized  his  10  years 
of  service  on  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. In  this  poet  he  has  ably  and  per- 
sistently struggled  with  some  of  the  decades 
most  frustrating  questions  of  Federal  policy. 
You  all  know  that  only  rarely  has  major 
agricultural  legislation  commanded  the  sup- 
port of  a  maJcM^ty  of  the  people,  of  the  Con- 
gress, or  even  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
itself.  This  is  nowhere  as  true  as  In  the 
field  of  dairy  legislation.  LisTni's  chair- 
manship o(f  the  House  Dairy  Subcommittee 
since  1959  has  given  Wisconsin  a  voice  in 
the  difficult  business  of  making  dairy  policy. 
We  will  miss  that  voice  badly  Just  as  we  will 
not  easily  forget  his  specific  achievements  for 
dairy,  rural  electrification,  and  watershed 
development. 

I  did  not  Intend  to  make  a  farewell  speech 
to  or  for  IxsTKB.  today.  StlU,  his  retirement 
is  a  significant  event  of  the  1964  legislative 
year,  "both  for  the  Congress  and  for  the  State 
he  has  served  there  so  well.  Our  congres- 
sional report  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out mention  of  it. 


Tribute  to  Hon.  J.  L.  Pilcber 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  8017TH   CABOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  J.  L.  Pn,- 
CHER  Is  a  southern  gentleman.  I  have 
visited  his  beautiful  home  In  Georgia,  I 
have  visited  his  apartment  in  Washing- 
ton, and  in  his  office  many  times.  He 
was  always  balanced,  calm,  affiable,  and 
friendly.  His  service  here  in  Congress 
was  martced  by  a  greatness  of  character 
that  will  always  be  to  me  an  inspiration 
in  dealing  with  my  colleagues  and  fel- 
low rna.n  Not  Only  hospitable,  kind,  and 
courteous,  but  a  man  of  integrity  and 
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courage  who  can  stand  up  and  be 
covmted. 

JIj.  will  continue  to  be  heard  from 
in  the  years  to  come.  I  predict  he  will 
be  called  upon  to  aerve  hia  country  again 
In  another  capacity  and  the  Nation  wQl 
benefit  from  his  experience  and  lead- 
ership. 

Mrs.  Dom  Joins  me  In  wishing  for  our 
colleague  and  his  lovely  wife  much  ha]>- 
plness  and  every  future  success. 


Address  of  Adm.  Jolu  M.  WiU  at  Propel- 
ler  Clab  LandieoB,  Top  of  the  Fair 
Restanrant,  the  World's  Fair,  October 
1,  1964,  New  York  Gty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

or    MOBTS    CAKOUIfA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  BONNER,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing luidress  made  by  Adm.  John  M. 
Will  to  the  Propeller  Club  pre^nts  a  most 
refreshing  point  of  view  with  regard  to 
regxilatory  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Congress  3  years  ago.  Unfortunately, 
the  attitude  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
shipping  industry  has  been  unqualified 
opposition,  with  the  resvilt  that  the  legis- 
lation has  never  had  a  fair  trial.  I  sin- 
cerely trust  that  the  statesmanlike  posi- 
tion taken  by  Admiral  Will  will  be  adopt- 
ed by  more  of  the  industry  so  that  it  can 
work  with  Congress  to  assure  fair  and 
effective  regulation  of  a  vital  element 
in  our  foreign  trade. 
Remarks  bt  Adm.  John  M.  Will  at  Propellxb 

CLUB  LtTNCHION,  OCTOBrB  1.  1964 

It  ha*  frequently  been  cbarged  that  meet- 
ings of  the  Propeller  Club  simply  become  the 
forum  for  shipping  men  to  talk  to  each 
other — that  little  or  nothing  constructiTe 
Is  actually  accomplished  toward  promoting 
our  merchant  marine. 

While  It  is  probably  and  unf  ortimately  true 
that  some  of  the  individual  ports  operate 
primarily  as  social  clube.  there  are  a  number 
of  outstanding  exceptions.  And,  so  far  as  the 
national  body  Is  concerned,  I  think  It  will 
be  conceded  that  under  the  dynamic  leader- 
ship of  Admiral  Wilson  during  the  past  year, 
many  constructive  actions  have  been  taken. 
The  Job  to  be  done,  however,  is  much  beyond 
the  capacity  of  any  individual,  nor  should 
this  be  expected.  It  is  up  to  each  of  us, 
therefore,  to  do  our  part  If  the  purpoees  of 
the  Propeller  Club  are  to  be  accomplished. 

At  the  time  of  our  annual  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Conference,  we  undertake  to  review  the 
events  of  the  past  year  as  they  affect  shipping. 
These  Ijecome  the  topics  of  our  panel  dis- 
cussions. There  is  one  topic,  however,  that 
I  believe  is  not  on  the  agenda.  Consequent- 
ly, when  I  was  asked  to  prepare  a  short  arti- 
cle for  the  special  Merchant  Marine  Confer- 
ence edition  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  I 
selected  this  one  as  my  subject. 

In  my  view,  probably  the  most  significant, 
and  certainly  the  most  publicized  event  af- 
fecting shipping  during  the  past  year,  was 
the  international  controversy  sparked  by  the 
several  actions  of  the  Maritime  Commission. 
Some  of  you  may  have  read  the  piece,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not,  I'd 
like  to  give  you  the  basis  of  my  thinking. 

I  have  said  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  American  shipping  lines  and  the  confer- 


ences la  which  they  hold  membership.  thU 
controversy  may  ]vove  beneficial.  Bear  in 
mind,  if  you  will,  that  for  nearly  40  yean  we 
have  had  a  law  (the  Shipping  Act  of  1916) 
on  our  books  which,  had  it  been  properly  ad- 
ministered from  the  outset,  would,  by  now, 
have  been  accepted  as  a  fact  of  Ufe.  As  It  is, 
it  has  remained  practically  untested  by  en- 
forcement since  Its  Inception.  No  oppor- 
tunity has  been  affc»-ded  to  determine  what 
underlying  defects  there  may  b«  in  this 
major  statute.  At  the  time  the  act  was 
drawn,  many  of  Its  regulatory  provisions 
were  taken  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  No  consideration  was  given  then  as  to 
the  feasibility  of  applying  these  provisions 
to  International  conunerce. 

Now  that  the  present  Maritime  Oommis- 
slon  is  undertaking  to  do  what  should  have 
been  done  years  ago,  the  Industry  is  quite 
unhappy  and  has  registered  a  degree  of  op- 
position to  the  newly  decreed  rules  and  reg- 
ulations. ActxiaUy,  having  operated  with  a 
minlmiun  of  restraint  or  control  for  so  many 
years,  the  American-flag  lines  and  their  con- 
ferences might  be  likened  to  the  youngster 
who  has  been  raiding  the  cookie  Jar  for  an 
extended  period  without  detection. 

Regrulatlon  of  ocean  carriers  is  provided 
for  under  American  law.  Regardless  of  the 
position  of  the  foreign -flag  lines,  the  Amer- 
ican carriers  must  obey  our  laws.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Maritime  Commission  has  given 
assurances  that  they  will  not  be  administered 
to  our  disadvantage.  The  provisions  of  ex- 
isting statutes  that  need  to  be  changed  or 
eliminated  cannot  be  Identified  until  the  pro- 
posed rules  and  regulations  are  given  a  fair 
trial  and  I  think  we  would  do  well  to  get  on 
with  the  job  so  we  can  find  out  just  what  the 
"bugs"  are.  It  Is  for  this  reason  I  feel  that 
the  controversy  aroused  may  actually  prove 
to  be  of  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

The  attitude  and  reaction  of  the  foreign- 
flag  lines  to  the  Maritime  Oonunlsslon's  ac- 
tions should  not  be  a  cause  for  siirprise.  No 
maritime  nation,  other  than  our  own,  has 
ever  attempted  to  regulate  ocean  rates  and 
practices.  They  operate  under  the  Interna- 
tionally accepted  doctrine  of  "freedom  of  the 
seas"  and  feel  that  in  our  attempt  to  regu- 
late our  exix>rt  rates  and  practices  we  are. 
in  effect,  asserting  authority  over  their  im- 
ports and  vice  versa.  It  is  not  easy  to  coun- 
ter this  argument,  which  probably  explains 
the  prolongation  of  the  negotiations  Admiral 
Harllee  has  been  conducting  with  the  for- 
eigners. Undoubtedly  some  compromise  will 
eventually  be  reached  but  I  think  we  should 
recognize  that  It  Is  a  tough  nut  to  crack. 

The  delays  which  have  attended  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  new  rtUes  and  regulations 
are  not  entirely  chargeable  to  the  Maritime 
Commission.  Just  at  the  time  thea«  were 
being  Initiated,  the  Senate-House  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  under  Chairman  Douglas, 
developed  what  It  considered  to  be  the  detri- 
mental effects  upon  our  exports  of  alleged 
disparities  in  export  and  imp»rt  ocean  rates. 
The  Maritime  Commission  was  called  upon 
to  produce  a  mass  of  data  and  to  institute 
a  series  of  "studies."  Then  followed  a  series 
of  hearings  before  the  committee  at  which 
Admiral  Harllee  had  to  appear  and  each  of 
these  Invariably  created  the  need  for  addi- 
tional data.  All  of  this  diverted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commission's  already  limited  staff 
from  its  originally  programed  work.  The 
result  was  to  necessitate  the  repeated  ex- 
tension of  dates  for  the  flnallzation  of  many 
of  its  regulations.  It  would  be  well  to  bear 
this  in  mind  when  we  are  disposed  to  be 
critical  of  the  Commission. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  recount  the  many 
misunderstanding's  and  contradictions  aris- 
ing In  the  course  of  the  hearings  before 
Senator  Douglas'  committee  at  which  our  In- 
dustry officials  testified.  Kach  appearance 
seemed  to  Increase  the  confusion  and  noth- 
ing we  presented  had  any  apparent  effect  In 
convincing  the  good  Senator  otherwise  than 
that     the     ocean     carriers     collectively     are 


throttling  American  commerce.  Notwltb. 
standing  this,  I  believe  the  Douglas  b«aru 
inga,  too.  may  have  been  helpful.  For  one 
thing,  while  we  may  not  agree  In  the  mattv 
of  rate  disparities,  these  bearings  brought 
out  quite  clearly  that  there  Is  an  abundanos 
of  deadwood  and  superfluous  material  la 
many  of  our  rate  tariffs  and  that  they  are  ia 
need  of  extensive  overhauling. 

The  hearings  of  the  Bonner  conunittee, 
held  subsequent  to  those  of  the  Douglas  com- 
mittee, did  much  toward  clarifying  the  at- 
mosphere by  reconciling  many  of  the  mis- 
understandings. Testimony  by  representa- 
tives of  large  shipper  groups  demonstrated 
that  our  ex|x>rts  are  in  no  way  Impeded  by 
the  present  level  of  ocean  rates.  It  was  also 
the  consensus  that  the  time  tested  confer- 
ence system  provides  the  most  effectlTs 
mesms  of  providing  stability  in  ocean  ratai 
and  these  witnesses  were  in  no  way  critical 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  conferences  art 
conducted. 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  «t 
will  ever  attain  perfection  In  the  Inexact 
science  of  ocean  ratemaklng.  or  that  mal- 
practices wUl  forever  be  eliminated.  Unfair 
competitive  practices  spring  up  from  time 
to  time  under  the  conference  system  Just  u 
they  do  under  any  code  designed  to  govern 
the  actions  of  htmians.  TTheso  practices 
arise,  not  from  the  system  Itself,  but  from 
the  nonobservance  of  carefully  considered 
niles.  Which  Is  not  to  say  that  the  rules 
should  not  be  promulgated  and  every  legiti- 
mate effort  made  to  enforce  them. 

The  Bonner  committee  hearings  not  only 
made  possible  a  more  realistic  appraisal  at 
the  position  of  the  shipping  lines  and  con- 
ferences. They  also  gave  deserved  recogni- 
tion to  the  earnestness  of  purpose  of  Admiral 
Harllee  and  his  Commission. 

I  have  never  been  accused  of  being  a  Pol- 
lyanna.  Nevertheless,  I  suggest  that  we  of 
the  shipping  lines  give  due  recognition  to 
the  constructive  developments  resulting 
from  the  Senate  and  House  hearings.  Bit- 
ter medicine  Is  sometimes  the  only  means 
of  curing  a  malady,  but  Its  benefits  more 
than  make  up  for  Its  distaste.  Perhaps  these 
hearings  are  the  medi:lne  we  have  needed 
to  correct  the  111  effects  of  our  undisturbed 
visits  to  the  cookie  jar  over  the  past  many 
years.  I  recommend  that  we  accept  the  sit- 
uation in  this  light  and  that  we  give  Ad- 
miral Harllee  and  the  Maritime  Commission 
due. credit  for  the  dedicated  and  conscien- 
tious efforts  they  are  making  to  arrive  at  • 
workable  method  of  administering  the  ship- 
ping laws  we  are  required  to  observe. 


Hon.  James  C.  Aackindoss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  McCUULOCH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  those  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  announced  that  they  would  not  re- 
turn in  1965  was  my  good  friend,  James 
C.  AucHiNCLOss,  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
sorry.  Indeed,  that  he  will  not  be  with  us, 
but  Jim's  able  representation  will  long 
live  in  the  House,  for  he  has  been  a  most 
dedicated,  faithful,  and  conscientious 
legislator  during  his  22  years'  of  service. 
He  will  be  missed  by  his  many  friends, 
but  I  am  sure  all  of  his  friends  Join  with 
me  in  wishing  for  Jim  many  years  of 
happiness  and  good  health.  ^ 


Report  of  ActiTities  of  the  Honie 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

or  CEoaciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 


ment  to  the  Academy.    Legislation  was  nee-     amendment  to  secUon  412  (b)    contained  In 
essarv    however,  because  Mr.  8owa  exceeded     PubUc  Law  87-436,  approved  Aprtl  27,  1962 


the  maximum  age  established  by  law  for 
appointment  to  the  Academy;  and  since  the 
number  of  midshipmen  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy may  not  exceed  limitations  established 
by  law. 

Private  Law  88-292— H.R.  11064,  To  Provide 
for  the  Conveyance  of  Certain  Real  Prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  Situated  In  the 
State  of  Virginia 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  transfer  to  the  Woodlawn 
Baptist  Church  of  Fairfax.  Va..  2.9792  acres 


Mr.  VINSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 

great  pride  that  I  report  to  the  Members  of  land  which  are  part  of  the  Port  Belvolr 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  Military  Reservation.  Fairfax  County,  Va 
activities  of   the   House   Committee   on  -  -—-"•■ 


The  conditions  of  such   transfer  are  that 

Tr^ed    services    during    the    88th    Con-  the  Woodlawn  Baptist  Church  pay  the  fair 

Armeu    ociny^o   uu       e, ^^,tt^^-^  market  value  of  the  property  as  determined 

gress.     This   record    of    the   cominltt^  s  ^^  ^^^  secretary  of  the  Arm?  and  that  such 

accomplishments  during  tne  past  Z  years  conveyance  shall  reserve  to  the  United  States 

speaks  for  Itself.    I  wish  to  take  this  op-  ^^^  j-jg^t  to  operate  and  maintain  an  exlst- 

portunity     to     thank     each     and     every  ing    lO-lnch    gas    pipeline    located    on    the 

member  of  the  committee  and  the  com-  premises    or,    in    the    alternative,    that    the 

mlttee  staff  for  their  contribution  and  grantee  sliall  relocate  the  pipeline  to  a  loca- 

cooperation  in  bringing  about  this  out-  tton  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 


standing  record.    The  report  follows : 

Report  or  Acnvrnxs.  Housk  CoMMrrTEX  on 
Abm ED  SxmvicKs.  88th  Congress 

CX>MMITTEZ  ICXmNGS 

During  the  88th  Congress.  366  meetings 
were  held  by  the  full  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  its  suljcommlttees,  a  breakdown 
of  which  follows: 
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COMlfrmX    ACTIONS 

A  total  of  80  bills  and  resolutions  were 
reported  to  the  House — 38  during  the  first 
session  and  42  during  the  second  session. 
Of  this  number.  79  were  passed  by  the  House, 
resulting  in  2  private  laws.  57  public  laws, 
and  approval  by  the  House  and  Senate  of  2 
concurrent  resolutions.  Eighteen  House- 
passed  bills  were  left  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

In  addition  to  these  legislative  actions.  228 
acquisition  and  disposal  projects  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Real  Estate  and  Construction 
Subcommittee  for  consideration;  201  of  these 
projects  were  approved.  1  approved  in  part, 
3  disapproved,  and  8  withdrawn  by  the  de- 
partment which  made  the  submission. 

There  were  60  printed  hearings  and  special 
reports,  containing  in  excess  of  10,600  pages 
of  printed  hearings  and  reports. 

WLtSXJ*t±    or   COMkUTTXX    ACTIONS 

Prirate  laws 
Private  Law  88-36 — H.R.  2192.  To  Authorize 
the  Readmlttance  of  Waiter  Sowa,  Jr..  to 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 


without  expense  to  the  United  States. 

Public  laws 
Public  Law  88-2 — H.R.  2438,  To  Extend  the 
Induction  Provisions  of  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary  Training    and   Service   Act,    and    for 
Other  Purposes 

This  law  extends  the  authority  to  induct 
individuals  into  the  Armed  Forces  from  July 
1,  1963,  to  July  1.  1967.  a  period  of  4  years. 
Also.  It  extends  the  suspension  on  strength 
limitations  of  the  Armed  Forces  from  July  1. 
1963,  to  July  1,  1967.  a  period  of  4  years. 
It  also  extends  the  Dependents  Assistance 
Act.  the  law  under  which  E-l's,  E-2s.  E-3"s, 
and  E-4s  with  4  years  of  service  or  less  are 
entitled  to  Increased  allowances,  because  of 
dependents,  from  July  1.  1963,  to  July  1. 
1967,  a  period  of  4  years. 

In  addition,  it  extends  the  so-called  doc- 
tors draft  law  from  July  1,  1963,  to  July  1. 
1967,  a  period  of  4  years. 

Plnally.  it  extends  from  July  1,  1963.  to 
July  1,  1967.  the  authority  to  grant  special 
pay  to  physicians,  dentists,  and  veterinarians 
who  are  ordered  to  active  duty  before  that 
date. 

Public  Law  88-8 — S.  1089  (H.R.  307).  To  Au- 
thorize the  Sale,  Without  Regard  to  the 
6-Month  Waiting  Period  Prescribed,  of 
Cadmium  Proposed  To  Be  Disposed  of  Pur- 
suant to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials Stock  Piling  Act 

This  legislation  provides  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  disposition  of  2  million  pounds 
of   cadmium  held  in  the  national   stockpile. 
In    addition,   the  bill   waives   the   6-month 
waiting    period   ordinarily   required   for   the 
disposal   of   strategic    and   critical   materials 
from   the   national  stocltplle. 
PubUc   Law  88-28.  H.R.  2440.  To  Authorize 
Appropriations  During  Fiscal  Year  1964  for 
Procurement,  Research,  Development.  Test, 
and    Evaluation    of   Aircraft,   Missiles,    and 
Naval    Vessels   for   the   Armed   Forces,   and 
for  Other  Purposes 

Public  Law  88-28  provided  authorization 
In  the  amount  of  $15,314,291,000  for  defense 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1964  in  two  major 
areas. 

It  included  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions In  the  amount  of  $11,915,200,000  for 
the  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels  in  form  identical  to  previous 
enactments   of   the  fund  authorizations   re 


Mr.  Sowa  was  admitted  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  aa  a  congressional  candidate  from     quired  pursuant  to  section  412(b)  of  Public 
the   Second   District  of   New  Hampshire    on      Law  86-149,  as  initially  approved  August  10, 


July  1.  1957.  and  discharged  on  July  11.  1960. 
for  reason  of  physical  dlBabillty  caused  by 
deafness.  After  thorough  examination,  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, Department  of  the  Nary,  Mr.  Sowa  was 
found  to  be  physically  qualified  for  relnstate- 


1959. 

It  also  included  a  similar  authorization  of 
appropriations  in  the  amount  of  $3,399,091.- 
000  for  the  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels  as  required  for  the  first  time  by  the 


Section  412(b)  of  Public  Law  86-149  pro- 
vided that : 

"No  funds  may  be  appropriated  after 
December  31.  i960,  to  or  for  the  use  of  any 
anned  force  of  the  United  States  for  the 
procurement  of  aircraft.  mlssUes.  ot  naval 
vessels,  unless  the  appropriation  of  such 
funds  has  been  authorized  by  legislation 
enacted  after  such  date." 

PubUc  Law  87-436  added  to  the  authority 
quoted  above : 

"The  research,  development,  test,  or  eval- 
uation of  aircraft,  missiles,  or  naval  ves- 
sels •    •    *.'■ 

Public  Law  88-41 — H.R.  2439,  To  Authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  To  Lend  Certain 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  Equipment  and 
Provide  Certain  Services  to  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  for  Use  In  the   1964  National 
Jamboree,  and  for  Other  Purposes 
Tills  legislation   authorized   the   Secretary 
of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide  other 
logistical    servlcea   as   may   t)e   necessary    to 
support  the  Sixth  National  Jamboree  of  the 
Boys  Scouts  of  America  to  be  held  at  Valley 
Forge  State  Park.  Pa.,  during  the  period  be- 
ginning in  July  and  ending  in  August  1964, 
Public  Law  88-63 — H.R.  6681.  To  Improve  the 
Active  Duty  Promotion  Opportunity  of  Air 
Force  Officers  Prom  the  Grade  of  Major  to 
the  Grade  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
This  law  permits  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  to  exceed  the  numerical  limitations 
on  the  number  of  officers  who  may  serve  in 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  by  4.000  for 
a  period  of  1  more  year. 

Public  Law  88-77 — H.R.  2998,  To  Amend 
TiUes  10.  14,  and  38.  United  States  Code, 
With  Respect  to  the  Award  of  Certain 
Medals  and  the  Medal  of  Honor  Roll 
This  law  expands  the  authority  for  th« 
award  of  the  Medal  of  Honor,  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross,  the  Navy  Croea,  the 
Air  Force  Cross,  the  Silver  Star  by  the  vari- 
ous mUitary  departments,  and  the  Coast 
Guard,  with  respect  to  the  Medal  of  Honor, 
so  our  Government  can  give  proper  recogni- 
tion to  acts  of  heroism  and  gallantry  which 
may  occur  during  "cold  wai^'  condltlona 
short  of  slttiatlons  when  otxr  Armed  Force* 
are  at  war  with  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States.  Personnel  receiving  the  Medal  of 
Honor  under  the  qualifying  provision  of  this 
law  will  have  their  names  placed  on  the 
Medal  of  Honor  Roll  and  receive  the  certifi- 
cate and  pension  provided  by  sections  561  and 
562  of  tiUe  38.  United  States  Code,  beginning 
at  age  50. 

PubUc  Law  88-82 — S.  646,  To  Authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  To  Grant  Easements 
for  the  Use  of  Lands  in  the  Camp  Joseph 
H.  Pendleton  Naval  Reservation,  Califor- 
nia, for  a  Nuclear  Electric  Generating  Sta- 
tion 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  granting  erf 
an  easement  for  the  use  of  approximately  90 
acres  of  land  located  In  tbe  extreme  north- 
west corner  of  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.,  to 
Southern  California  Edlaon  Co.  and  San 
Diego  Gas  b  Electric  Co.  The  easement,  to 
be  granted  at  fair  marlcet  value.  wlU  permit 
the  two  companies  to  construct  and  operate 
a  nuclear  generating  plant  on  the  land.  Ad- 
ditional easements  will  l)e  granted  for  accesi 
roads,  railroad  sidings,  and  transmission 
lines. 

Public  Law  88-107 — Senate  Joint  Resolution 
51     (House     Joint     Resolution    367),     To 
Authorize  the  Presentation  of  an  Air  Force 
Medal   of  Recognition  to  MaJ.  Gen.  Ben- 
jamin D.  Foulols,  Retired 
The  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  appropriatriy 
recognize    the    outstanding    contribution    of 
MaJ    Oen.  Benjamin  D.  Poulols,  retired,   to 
the  development  of  alrpower. 
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public  Law  88-110— HR  6996.  To  Repeal 
Section  262  of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve 
Act,  as  Amended,  and  To  Amend  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act, 
as  Amended,  To  Revise  and  Consolidate  Au- 
thority Xor  Deferment  Prom,  and  Exemp- 
tion From  Liability  for  Indication  for. 
Training  and  Service  for  Certain  Reserve 
Membership  and  Participation,  and  To  Pro- 
vide a  Spieclal  Enlistment  Program,  and 
for  Other  Purposes 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  Is  to  con- 
solidate Into  one  provision  of  law  the  au- 
thority for  the  special  enlistment  active  duty 
for  training  programs  available  to  Reserve 
personnel. 

The  law  provides  the  departnjeut  with 
authority  to  continue  In  effect  a  modified 
form  of  th.e  so-called  6-month  training  pro- 
gram available  to  non-prlor-servlce  person- 
nel. The  program  would  permit  enlistments 
for  a  6-year  period  of  Reserve  service,  4 
months  or  more  of  which  would  be  performed 
on  active  duty  for  training. 

The  law  will  provide  equity  in  the  Reserve 

program  by  establishing  a  maximum  6-year 

Reserve  obligation  for  all  personnel 

Public    Law    88-132 — HR.    5555,    To    Amend 

Title  37.  United  States  Code.  To  Increase 

the    Rates   of    Basic    Pay    for    Members    of 

the    Uniformed    Services,    and     for    Other 

P\ir  poses 

This  law  Is  the  Uniformed  Services  Pay  Act 
of  1963.     It  provides: 

(1)  Increases  In  basic  pay  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  with  over  2  years 
of  service. 

(2)  Permanent  professors  at  the  Military 
and  Air  Force  Academies  after  38  years  of 
service  are  entitled  to  a  pay  supplement  of 
$250  a  month,  not  to  be  Included  In  com- 
puting retired  pay. 

(3)  Increased  special  pay  for  physicians 
and  dentists  at  the  6- year  point  from  $200 
to  $260  a  month;  and  from  $250  to  $350  at 
the  10-year  point. 

(4)  Recomputatlon  of  retirement  pay: 

(a)  Persons  retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958, 
Who  are  paid  retired  pay  under  the  Career 
Compensation  Act,  may  elect  to  recompute 
their  retirement  pay  under  pay  scales  In 
effect  on  September  30.  1963,  or  receive  a 
5-percent  cost-of-Uvlng  Increase,  based  upon 
their  retirement  pay,  whichever  Is  greater. 

(b)  Persons  retired  after  June  1,  1958,  but 
before  April  1,  1963,  receive  a  5-percent  cost- 
of-living  increase  based  upon  their  retire- 
ment pay. 

(c)  All  persons  originally  retiring  after 
April  1,  1968,  will  compute  their  retirement 
pay  based  upon  the  new  pay  scales  In  Public 
Law  88-132. 

(d)  Persons  retired  under  laws  other  than 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  receive  a  6- 
percent  cost-of-living  Increase 

(e)  Retired  and  retainer  pay  In  the  future 
will  be  adjusted  to  reflect  changes  In  the 
Oons\imer  Price  Index.  In  January  of  each 
calendar  year  after  1963,  the  Secretary  oitie- 
fense  shall  determine  the  percent  that  the 
annual  average  of  the  Consumer  Price  Ihdex 
(all  items — U.S.  city  average)  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  has  Increased  over  that 
for  1962  or,  if  later,  for  the  calendar  year 
preceding  that  In  which  the  most  recent  ad- 
justment in  retired  or  retainer  pay  has  been 
made  under  tlils  law.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines the  percent  of  that  Increase  to  be  3 
or  more,  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  a 
member  or  former  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  became  entitled  to  that  pay  be- 
fore January  2  of  the  year  In  which  the  Sec- 
retary makes  that  determination  shall,  as  of 
April  1  of  that  year,  be  increased  by  that 
percent,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of 
1  percent. 

(5)  Submarine  pay  for  certain  members 
training  for  duty  on  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines Is  authorized. 


(6)  Incentive  pay  for  duty  inside  a  hlgh- 
or  low-pressure  chamber  Is  authorized. 

(7)  Multiple  pa3rments  of  incentive  pay  is 
authorized. 

(8)  Special  pay  for  duty  subject  to  hostile 
fire  providing  $55  a  month  Is  authorized.  It 
Is  not  retroactive. 

(9)  Foreign  duty  pay  Is  hereafter  permis- 
sive. The  President  is  given  the  authority 
to  authorize  foreign  duty  pay  In  the  loca- 
tions outside  the  continental  United  States 
that  he  selects. 

(10)  A  new  family  separation  allowance 
of  $30  a  month  Is  authorized  for  those  serv- 
ing In  grade  EJ-4  (more  than  4  years  of  serv- 
ice) and  above,  where  dependents  are  pre- 
vented from  being  with  their  service  sponsor 
It  Is  not  authorized  lor  tho.se  occupying 
Government  quarters 

(11)  Officers  In  the  grade  of  major  and 
above  who  are  without  dependents  may  elect 
not  to  occupy  Government  quarters  even 
though  they  are  available,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  eligible  to  receive  their  quarters 
allowances. 

Public  Law  88-145 — S  812.  To  Provide  for  the 
Release  of  Restrictions  and  Reservations  on 
Certain  Real  Property  Heretofore  Conveyed 
to  the  State  of  Arkansas  by  the  United 
States  of  America 

The  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  release  certain  re- 
strictions and  reseravtlons  on  certain  real 
property  prevlovisly  conveyed  to  the  State  of 
Arkansas  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  upon 
payment  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  the 
United  States  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  concerned. 

The  objective  of  the  legislation  is  to  grant 
relief  to  the  Arkansas  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion which  Is  the  unwitting   victim  of  cir- 
cumstances over  which  It  had  no  control 
Public  Law  88-154— S    1994,  To  Authorize  the 
Disposal  Without  Regard  to  the  Prescribed 
6-Month  Waiting  Period,  of  Certain  Water- 
fowl Feathers  and  Down  From  the  National 
Stockpile 

This  legislation  authorizes  disposal  of  ap- 
proximately 5,800,000  pounds  of  waterfowl 
feathers  and  down  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  waives  the  requirement  for  a  6- 
month  waiting  period  before  this  disposal 
could  begin. 

Public  Law  88-174— HR  6500.  To  Authorize 
Certain  Construction  at  Military  Installa- 
tions, and  for  Other  Purposes 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  pro- 
vide military  construction  authorization  and 
related  authority  In  support  of  the  military 
departments  during  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  total  authorization  granted  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

New  authorization : 

Title  I   (Army) $199,633,000 

Title  II  (Navy) 202,462,000 

Title   III    (Air  Force) 488.367,000 

Title  IV  (Defense  agencies).  24,403,000 

Title    V    (Housing) 685,312,000 

Subtotal.. 1,600,177,000 

Deficiency  authorization : 

Title  I  (Army) 3.  209.  OOO 

Ttlle  n  (Navy) 87,000 

Title  m  (Air  Force) 166.000 

Total 3,462,000 

Title      VU      (Reserve      com- 
ponents) : 

Army  National  Guard 7.  500,  000 

Army   Reserve 4,700,000 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve   5,700.000 

Air   National    Guard 16,970.380 

Air  Force   Reserve.    4,600,000 

Totol 38,470,880 


Deflclency  authorizations: 

Army  National  Guard $84  ooo 

Army  Reserve 60,000 

Total 144.000 

Grand  total  of  all  au- 

thortUes 1,642,253.380 

Public  Law  88-228 — 8.  1767,  To  Authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  To  Convey  a  Certain 
Parcel  of  Land  to  the  State  of  Delnw.ire, 
and  for  Other  Purposes 

This  law  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Delaware 
certain  property  located  at  the  Port  Miles 
Military  Reservation  which  Is  now  exces.s  to 
military  requirements. 

Public  Law  88-236 — HR.  3005.  To  Amend  Sec- 
tions 510  and  691,  of  TlUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  To  Remove  the  Requirement  That  an 
Allen  Must  Make  a  Declaration  of  Intention 
To  Become  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States 
Before  He  May  Be  Enlisted  or  Appointed  in 
a  Reserve  Component 

This  law  eliminated  an  obsolete  require- 
ment In  the  statutes  relating  to  enlistments 
and  apix)lntments  In  the  Reserve  Forces 

Public  Law  88-238— HR.  4338,  To  Amend 
'V\tle  37,  United  States  Code,  To  Authorize 
lYavel  and  Transportation  Allowances  lor 
Travel  Performed  Under  Orders  That  Are 
Canceled,  Revoked,  or  Modified,  and  lor 
Other  Purposes 

This  law  authorizes  reimbursement  u>  a 
member  of  the  uniformed  services  for  travel 
performed  by  himself  and  or  his  dependents, 
or  both,  luider  orders  that  direct  him  to 
make  a  permanent  change  of  station  and 
that  are  canceled,  revoked,  or  modified,  di- 
recting his  return  to  the  station  from  which 
he  was  being  transferred,  or  are  modified  to 
direct  him  to  make  a  different  permanent 
change  of  station. 

This  law  is  retroactive  to  October  1.  1949, 

Public  Law  88-276 — HR.  7356,  To  Amend 
ntle  10,  United  States  Code,  Relating  To 
the  Nomination  and  Selection  of  Candi- 
dates for  Appointment  to  the  MlUtarv, 
Naval,  and  Air  Force  Academies 

The  purpose  of  this  law  is  as  follows: 
1.  It  Increases  the  authorized  cadet 
strength  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  and 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  from  2.529  to 
4  417.  which  is  the  strength  of  the  US.  Naval 
Academy. 

2  It  revises  the  appointment  provisions  of 
the  law  applicable  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
SLS  well  as  the  Military  and  Air  FCM-ce  Acade- 
mies, BO  as  to  increase  the  number  of  au- 
thorized cadets  and  midshipmen  from  c<jn- 
gresslonal  sources  from  the  level  of  61  percent 
to  approximately  76  percent. 

3.  It  makes  uniform  the  statutory  pro\l- 
sluns  relating  to  the  appointment  of  cadets 
and  midshipmen  to  the  Military,  Air  Force, 
and  Naval  Academies. 

4,  It  Increases  the  obligated  period  of  ac- 
tive duty  service  for  cadets  and  midship- 
men entering  the  Academies,  including  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy,  after  enactment  of 
this  law,  from  the  present  requirement  of 
4  years  to  a  new  requirement  of  5  years  of 
active  duty. 

Public  Law  88-288 — H.R.  9637,  To  Authorize 
Appropriations    During    Fiscal    Year    1965 
ftff  Procurement  of  Aircraft,  Missiles,  and 
Naval  Vessels,  and  Research,  Development, 
Test,  and  Evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  Other  Purposes 
Public  Law  88-288  provides  authorization 
In  the  amount  of  $16,914,800,000  for  defense 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1965  in  three  major 
areas:    Authorization  for  appropriations   for 
the   procurement  of   aircraft,   missiles,    and 
naval   veaaels;    authorization   of   appropria- 
tions   for   research,   development,    test,   and 
evaluation  associated  with  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  naval  vessels;  and  all  other  research,  de- 


velopment, test,  and  evaluation  within  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

This  Is  the  first  legislation  in  which  the 
committee  has  exercised  the  authority  vested 
In  It  over   research,   development,   test,   and 
evaluation    for    items    other    than    aircraft, 
nilsiiles,  and  naval  vessels. 
Public  Law  88-319— HJl.  10774,  To  Authorize 
the  Disposal,  Without  Regard  to  the  Pre- 
scribed 6-Month  Waiting  Period,  of  Cad- 
mium From  the  National  Stockpile  and  the 
Supplemental  Stockpile 

This  law  provides  congressional  approval 
of  the  disposition  of  6  million  pounds  of 
cadmium  held  in  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemenUl  stockpile.  In  addition,  the 
law  waives  the  6-month  waiting  period  ordi- 
narily required  for  the  dlsjxjsal  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  from  the  national 
stockpile. 

Public  Law  88-33S— HH.  10314,  to  Further 
Amend  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950,  as  Amended.  To  Extend  the  Expira- 
tion Date  of  Certain  Authorities  There- 
under, and  for  Other  Purposes 
This  legislation  extends  for  4  years  three 
civil  defense  authorities  which  would  have 
expired  on  June  30,  1964.    These  authorities 

are — 

{ 1 )  the  program  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  States  for  necessary  and  essential 
State  and  local  civil  defense  personnel  and 
administrative  expenses; 

(3)  the  program  to  make  pajrments  for 
travel  and  per  diem  expenses  of  trainees  at 
civil  defense  schools;  and 

(3)  the  program  to  procure  and  maintain 
radiological  equipment  and  to  donate  It  to 
states  by  loan  or  grant. 

This  leglslaUon  will  provide  authority  for 
the   appropriation   of    a   maximum   of   $24.4 
million   for   fiscal   year    1965.     All    programs 
Involve  some  form  of  assistance  for  State  and 
local  civil  defense  organizations. 
Public  Law  88-360 — H.R.  2664,  To  Amend  Sec- 
tion 6(o)    of  the  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Services  Act  To  Provide  an  Exemp- 
tion Prom  Induction  for  the  Sole  Surviving 
son  of  a  Family  Whose  Father  Died  as  a 
Result  of  Military  Service 
This  law  provides  exemption  from   induc- 
tion for  the  sole  surviving  son  of  a  family 
whose   father   died   as   a   result   of    mlllUry 
service. 

Thus,  with  this  amendatory  act,  exemp- 
tions from  involuntary  induction  for  a  sole 
surviving  son  are  now  applicable  where  a 
son.  daughter,  or  father  died  as  a  result  of 
military  service,  except  during  a  period  of 
war  or  national  emergency  declared  by  the 
Congress. 

Voluntary  Induction  Is  permitted  regard- 
less of  the  fact  of  being  a  sole  Exuvivlng  son. 
Public  Law  88-373 — H.R.  11257,  To  Authorize 
the  Sale,  Without  Regard  to  the  6-Month 
Waiting  Period  Prescribed,  of  Lead  Pro- 
posed to  be  EMsposed  of  Pursuant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act 

This  legislation  provides  congressional  ap- 
proval for  the  disposition  of  50.000  short 
tons  of  lead  held  In  the  national  stockpile. 

In  addition,  the  bill  waives  the  6-month 
waiting  period  ordinarily  required  for  dis- 
posal of  strategic  and  critical  materials  from 
the  national  stockpile. 

Public  Law  88-374 — H.R.  11004.  To  Authorize 
the  Sale,  Without  Regard  to  the  6-Month 
Waiting  Period  Prescribed,  of  Zinc  Pro- 
lK)sed  to  be  Disposed  of  Pursuant  to  the 
."strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act 

This  leglslaUon  provides  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  disposition  of  approximately 
75.000  short  tons  of  zinc  held  In  the  national 
stockpile.  In  addition,  the  bill  waives  the 
6-month  waiting  period  ordinarily  required 
for  the  disposal  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  from  the  national  stockpile. 


Public  Law  88-377 — HJl.  1128S,  To  Authorize 
the  Disposal,  Without  Regard  to  the  Pre- 
scribed  6-Month   Waiting   Period,   of   Ap- 
proximately  11  Million  Pounds  of  Molyb- 
denum From  the  National  Stockpile 
This  legislation  provides  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  disposition  of  11  million  pwunds 
of    molybdenum   now   held   in    the   national 
stockpile.     In  addition,  the  bill  waives  the 
6-month  waiting  period  ordinarily  required 
for  the  disposal  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials from  the  national  stockpile. 
Public  Law  88-384 — H.R.  393,  To  Make  Retro- 
cession  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts of  Jurisdiction  Over  Certain  Lands 
In  the  Vicinity  of  Fort  Devens,  Mass. 
This    law    provides    the    Secretary    of    the 
Army  authority  to  retrocede  to  the  Common- 
wealth   of    Massachusetts    any    part    of    the 
legislative    Jurisdiction    he    deems    desirable 
at  the  Fort  Devens  Military  Reservation. 
Public  Law  88-385— HH.  10736,  To  Authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  To  Adjust  the 
Legislative    Jurisdiction   Exercised    by    the 
United  States  Over  Lands  Comprising  the 
US.  Naval  Hospital,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
This  legislation  transfers  legislative  Juris- 
diction now  exclusively  held  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  State  of  Virginia  In  order 
that  adequate  police  protection  may  be  pro- 
vided  by   local    authorities   on   the  military 
reservation. 

Public  Law  88-387— H.R.  7499,  To  Authorize 
the    Secretary    of    the    Air    Force    or    His 
Deslfjnee  To  Convey  0.25  Acre  of  Land  to 
the  City  of  Orovllle,  Calif. 
This  law  authorizes  the  Secretary  of   the 
Air  Force  to  convey  approximately  one-quar- 
ter acre  of  land  to  the  city  of  Orovllle,  Calif., 
without  consideration. 

Public  Law  88-388— H.R.  7248,  To  Change  the 
Designated  Use  of  Certain  Real  Property 
Conveyed  by  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  to  the  City  of  Fort  Walton  Beach, 
Fla..  Under  the  Terms  of  Public  Law 
86-194 

This  law  amends  Public  Law  86-194  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  the  property  previously  con- 
veyed by   that  law  to  Include  "educational 
purposes  ■■    The  proF>erty  was  originally  con- 
veyed to  the  city  of  Fort  Walton  Beach,  Fla  . 
by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  at  fair 
market   value   with    a   condition   that   it   be 
used  for  "recreational  purposes"  only.     This 
law  permits  the  use  of  the  property  for  the 
construction  of  a  Junior  college. 
Public  Law  88-389— H.R.  6299,  To  Authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  To  Produce  and 
Sell  Crude  OH  from  the  Umlat  Field.    Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4,  and  for  the  Pur- 
pose   of  Making   Local  Fuel   Available   for 
Use  In  Connection  With  the  Drilling,  Me- 
chanical, and  Heating  Operations  of  Those 
Involve   In  Oil   and   Gas   ExploraUo^   and 
Development   Work   in   the   Nearby   Areas 
Outside  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4,  and 
for  Other  Purposes 

This  law  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  until  January  1.  1969,  to  produce  and 
sell  petroleum  under  tlUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  7422(a),  from  the  Umiat  Field, 
Alaska,  Naval  Petrolevun  Reserve  No.  4.  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  petroleum  exploration 
and  development  in  the  nearby  areas  outside 
the  n.ival  petroleum  reserve. 

This  legislation  would  not  Involve  the  ex- 
penditure of  any  Federal  funds. 
Public  Law  88-390— H.R.  10300,  To  Authorize 
Certain  Construction  at  MUltary  InsUlla- 
tlons,  and  for  Other  Purposes 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  provide 
military  construction  authorization  and  re- 
lated  authority  in  support  of  the  military 
departments  during  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  total  authorization  granted  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 


New  authorization : 

Title  I   (Army) $292,587,000 

Title   n    (Navy) 225,639,000 

Title  in  (Air  Force) 303.348.000 

Title  IV  (Defense  agencies) .  10,  505,  OOO 

Title    V    (Housing) 660,605,000 

Subtotal 1,492,684.000 

Deficiency  authorization : 

Title  l"(Army) 17.000 

Title  n  (Navy) 38.000 

Title  II  (Air  Force) 3.265,000 

Subtotal 3,310.000 

Title  VII  ( Reserve 
comfxjnentsi  : 

Army   National   Guard 10,000.000 

Army    Reserve 6,100,000 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve   6,500,000 

.Mr  National  Guard 12,800,000 

Air    Reserves 4.600.000 

Subtotal 39,000.000 


Grand  total  of  all   au- 
thorities  1,534,994,000 

Public  Law  88-393 — H.R.  10322,  To  Extend  the 
Provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  11,  1959. 
Public  Law  86-155,  As  Amended  (74  Stat. 
396) ,  To  Provide  Improved  Opportunity  for 
Promotion  for  Certain  Officers  In  the  Naval 
Service 

This  law  extends  the  provisions  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  "hump"  law  to  June 
30.  1970.  so  as  to  continue  to  provide  equita- 
ble opportunity  for  promotion  of  officers  In 
and  behind  the  "hump,"  that  is,  the  large 
group  of  officers  commissioned  during  World 
War  II, 

This  law  also  preserves  the  experience  level 
In  the  grades  of  captain  In  the  Navy  and 
colonel  In  the  Marine  Corps  by  phasing  the 
retirement  and  replacement  of  World  War  II 
officers  In  those  grades  over  a  number  of 
years,  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1966,  rather 
than  having  large  numbers  of  them  retire 
within  a  period  of  little  more  than  a  year  in 
the  early  1970'8. 

Public  Law  88-398 — H.R,  4177,  To  Authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  To  Convey  to  the 
City  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  All  Right,  Title, 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  in  and 
to  Certain  Lands  Heretofore  Conveyed  to 
Such  City 

This  law  provides  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  authority  to  release  an  existing  restric- 
tion on  the  use  of  land  originally  transferred 
by  the  War  Department  to  the  city  of  St. 
Paul  In  1928.  The  original  transfer  to  the 
city  was  effected  in  pursuant  to  an  act  of 
Congress  (45  Stat   946)  at  fair  market  value.  \' 

The   conveyance  authorized   in  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
pay  to  the  United  States  an  amoimt  equal 
to  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  In- 
terest to  be  conveyed,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  after  appraisal. 
Public  Law  88-400 — H.R.  9021,  To  Authorize 
the  Conveyance  of  Two  Tracts  of  Land  Sit- 
uated In  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  for  Public 
School    Purposes 

This  legislation  permits  the  city  of  Salt 
Lake,  Utah,  and  the  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery 
Association  to  convey  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  Salt  Lake  City  two  small  parcels 
of  land  totaling  about  IVi  acres  for  school 
purposes.  Both  parcels  were  part  of  an  orig-  , 
inal  conveyance  to  the  Mount  Olivet  Cem- 
etery Association  provided  for  under  the  act 
of  January  23,  1909,  and  the  underlying  in- 
terest of  one  tract  still  remains  with  the 
cemetery  association.  Both  tracts  are  sub- 
ject to  present  public  use  for  State  and 
highway  purposes. 
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Public  Law  88-406 — H  R  8954,  To  Amend  Sec- 
tion 409  of  Title  37.  United  States  Code,  To 
Authorize  tbe  Transportation  of  House 
Trailers  and  Mobile  Dwellings  of  Members 
of  the  Uniformed  Services  Within  the  Con- 
tinental United  States,  Within  Alaska,  or 
Between  the  Continental  United  States  and 
Alaska,  and  for  Other  Purposes 

This  latT  amended  section  400  of  title  37. 
United  Stutes  Code,  by  increasing  the  maxl- 
mum  allowance  payable,  from  36  to  51  cents 
per  mile,  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  transport  their  mobile  homes  or  trailers 
upon  change  of  their  permanent  duty  sta- 
tions. 

Public  Law  88-422— S.  3001,  To  Amend  Title 
37.  United  States  Code,  To  Increase  the 
Rates  of  Basic  Pay  for  Members  of  the 
Uniformed   Services 

This  law  provides  a  2  5-percent  Increase  In 
basic  pay  for  all  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  with  over  2  years  of  service  for  pay 
purposes. 

Commissioned  officers  and  warrant  officers 
with  under  2  years  of  service  receive  an  8.6- 
percent  increase  in  basic  pay;  cadets  at  the 
Military  and  Air  Force  Academies  and  mid- 
shipmen at  the  Naval  Academy  and  aviation 
cadets  receive  an  increase  of  approximately 
f9  per  month,  since,  by  law.  these  men  are 
authorized  one-half  the  pay  of  an  O-l.  sec- 
ond lieutenant,  with  less  than  2  years  of 
service. 

On  a  la-month  basis,  the  cost  of  this  law 
Is  $207,519,000.  and  $172,321,000  for  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  year  196.'} 

This  law  became  effective  on  September  1. 
1964. 

Public  Law  88-428— HR  2989.  To  Further 
Amend  the  Missing  Persons  Act  To  Cover 
Certain  Persons  Detained  In  Foreign  Coun- 
tries Against  Their  Will,  and  for  Other 
Purposes 

TTie  Missing  Persons  Act,  with  tliis  amend- 
atory law,  now  includes  specific  coverage  In 
cold  war  situations  for  military  and  civilian 
personnel  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment who  are  in  this  situation. 

Also,  this  law  will  assist  further  In  an 
equitable  administration  of  existing  law  by 
reestablishing  the  former  policy  of  deferring 
Federal  Income  tax  reporting  and  payment 
during  the  period  such  personnel  are  in  a 
missing  status. 

PubUc  Law  88-431— HR  4739,  To  Amend 
Section  406  of  Title  37.  United  States  Code. 
With  Regard  to  the  Advance  Movement  of 
Departments  and  Baggage  and  Household 
Effects  of  Members  of  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices 

This  law  provides  authority  f(jr  the  advance 
return  of  dependents,  household  goods,  bag- 
gage, and  privately  owned  vehicles  of  military 
members  from  oversea  areas  to  locations  In 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  when 
such  return  is  determined  to  be  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  member  or  his  dependents 
and  the  United  States,  and  authorizes  the 
return  transportation  to  the  United  States 
or  Its  possessions,  of  unmarried  children  of 
a  member  who  becomes  21  years  of  age  while 
the  member  is  assigned  to  oversea  duty.  De- 
pendents may  not  thereafter  be  returned  to 
the  oversea  station  from  which  departed  un- 
less the  service  sponsor  has  received  a  perma- 
nent change  of  station  to  another  duty  as- 
signment in  an  oversea  area,  or  unless  the 
return  of  the  dependents  to  the  oversea  sta- 
tion is  for  the  convenience  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Public  Law  88  432— H  R  9634,  To  Authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  To  Lend  Certain 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  Equipment  and 
Provide  Certain  Services  to  the  Girl  Scouts 
of  the  United  States  of  America  for  Use 
at  the  1965  Girl  Scouts  Senior  Roundup 
Encampment,  and  for  Other  Purposes 
This   legislation    authorizes    the   Secretary 

of   Defense   to   lend    certain    equipment   and 


provide  services  to  the  approximately  11,000 
Olrl  Scouts  and  officials  who  are   to  attend 
the    1966   Senior   Roundup   Encampment   at 
Parragut  WlldUfe  Management  Area,  Idaho. 
Public    Law   88-436— HJft.    10819.    To   Amend 
Title  10.  United  States  Code,  To  Authorize 
Increased  Pees  for  the  Sale  of  US    Naval 
Oceanographlc  Office  Publications 
This   law  authorizes   the   Secretary    of    the 
Navy  to  determine  the  prices  at  which  U  S 
Naval    Oceanographlc    publications    may    be 
sold.     This  will  enable  the  Secretary  to  re- 
cover  all    reasonable    costs    incurred    in    the 
production    and    handling    of    navigational 
charts,  maps,  and  related  publications  which 
are  made  available  for  sale  to  the  public  by 
the  U.S.  Naval  Oceanographlc  Office      Money 
received  from  the  sales  shall  be  covered  into 
the  Treasury. 

Public  Law  88-437— HR  11035.  To  Authorize 
the  Extension  of  Certain  Naval  Vessel 
Loans  Now  in  Existence 

This  legislation  authorizes  extension  of  the 
existing  loans  of  40  slUps  to  12  countries  It 
does  not  Involve  the  expenditure  of  any 
Federal  funds. 

PubUc   Law   88-500— H  R.    189.   To   Authorize 
the   Conveyance   of   Certam   Federal   Land 
Under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Naval  Ord- 
nance Test  Stotlon,  China  Lake,  California, 
to  the  County  of  Kern.  SUte  of  California 
This    law    authorizes    the    conveyance    of 
105.5  acres  of  land  by  the  Secretary  of   the 
Navy  to  Kern  County.  Calif  ,  at  a  price  equal 
to   60    percent   of    the   fair   market    value    as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Public  Law  8d-601— S    2369,  To  Retrocede  to 
the  State  of  Kansas  Exclusive  Jurisdiction 
Over    Certain    State    Highways    Bordering 
Fort  Leavenworth  Military  Reservation  and 
the  US.  Penitentiary  at  Leavenworth 
This  legislation  retrix-edes  exclusive  Juris- 
diction   over    State    highways    bordering    the 
Fort  Leavenworth  Military  Reservation   and 
the  U.S.  Penitentiary  at  Leavenworth,  Kans 
Since    1961.    when   a   local    court    ruled    that 
neither  the  State  nor  Its  municipalities  had 
Jurisdiction  over  portions  of  these  highways 
within    the   boundaries   of   Federal    installa- 
tions, the  Federal  Government  has  been  un- 
able   to    properly    exercise    law    enforcement 
over  the  highways  traversing  this  land.    This 
legislation  permits  thl.s   situation   to  be  cor- 
rected. 

Public  Law  88-663— HR  12278.  To  Authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  To  Convey  to  the 
City  of  Sunnyvale.  State  of  California, 
Certain  Lands  In  the  County  of  Santa 
Clara.  State  of  California,  in  Exchange  for 
Certain  Other  Lands 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  convey  to  the  city  of  Sunny- 
vale. State  of  California,  approximately  95.229 
acres  of  land  In  exchange  for  certain  lands  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  city  of  Sunnyvale,  Calif 
to  the  United  States 

Public  Law  88-562— HR  11338,  To  Remove 
Certain  Conditions  Subject  To  Which  Cer- 
tain Real  Property  in  South  Boston,  Mass  . 
Was  Conveyed  to  the  Massachusetts  Port 
Authority 

This    legislation    repeals    that    portion    of 
Public  Law  88-602  which  Imposes  conditions 
for  recapture  of  certain  lands  to  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  South 
Boston.    Mass.,    to    the    Massachusetts    Port 
Authority    In    exchange    for    certain    lands 
owned  by  the  United  States 
Public  Law  88-672— HR    9803,  To  Authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  To  Acquire  the 
Building  Constructed  on  the  Fort  Jay  Mili- 
tary Reservation.  NY.,  by  the  Young  Mens 
Christian  Association 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  purchase  a  building  con- 
structed on  Fort  Jay  Military  Reservation, 
N.Y.,  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion for  $160,000. 


Public  Law  88-674 — HJl.  11594.  To  Authorla, 
the  Secretary  erf  the  Navy  To  Convey  to 
the  State  of  California  Certain  Lcmds  in 
the  County  of  Monterey.  State  of  CaJl- 
fornla.  In  Kxchange  for  Certain  Other 
Lands 

This  legislation  Is  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Navy  to  convey  to  the  State  o( 
California  approximately  6.95  acres  of  land 
of  the  U.8.  Naval  Postgraduate  School, 
Monterey.  Calif.,  together  with  abut  term' 
rights  to  the  remaining  land  fronting  on  the 
proposed  freeway  In  exchange  for  6.30  acre* 
of  land  to  be  conveyed  by  the  State  of  Call- 
fornla  to  the  United  States. 

It  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  accept  from  the  State  or  subdivision 
thereof  such  appropriate  Interests  In  other 
lands  as  are  necessary  to  protect  the  Interest 
of  the  United  States. 

Public  Law  88-613— HR    11626,  To  Author- 
ize the  Payment  of  Expenses  Incident  to 
the  Evacuation  of  Dependents  of  Military 
Personnel  From  Panama  and  Cyprus 
This  law  authorlaed  the  payment  from  the 
Department    of    Defense    appropriations    to 
military    personnel    whose    dependents    were 
evacuated  from  Panama  and  Cyprus  to  the 
United  States  In  January  and  February  1964, 
of  allowances  at  the  same  rates  as  have  been 
authorized  under   similar  clrcumstancee  for 
civilian  employees  of  the  Oovernment  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  87-304. 

PubUc  Law  88-615 — HR.  11918.  To  Authorize 
the    Disposal.    Without    Regard    to   the    6- 
Month  Waiting  Period  Prewa-lbed.  of  An- 
timony Prom  the  National  Stockpile  and 
the  Supplemental  Stockpile 
This  legislation  provides  congressional  ap. 
proval  for  the  dlspoeltion  of  6,000  short  toru 
of  antimony  held  In  the  national  and  sup- 
plemental stockpiles. 

In  addition,  the  bill   waives  the  6-month 
waiting   period    ordinarily    required   for    the 
disposal   of   strategic   and   critical    materials 
from  the  national  stockpile. 
Public  Law  88-617- HH.  12091.  To  Authorize 
the  Disposal,  Without  Regard  to  the  Pre- 
scribed   6-month    Waiting   Period,    of   Ap- 
proximately 9,500,000  Pounds  of  Sisal  From 
the  National  Stockpile 

This  legislation  provides  congressional  ap- 
proval for  the  disposition  of  0.500,000  pounds 
of  sisal  held  In  the  national  stockpile. 

In  addition,  the  bill  waives  the  6-month 
waiting  period  ordinarily  required  for  the 
disposal  of  strategic  and  clrtlcal  materials 
from  the  national  stockpile. 

Public  Law  88-618 — HR.  1032«,  for  the  Relief 
of  Certain  Commissioned  Officers  of  the 
Army  or  Air  Force  Who  Were  »Toneously 
Paid  Uniform  Allowance  Under  the  Pro- 
visions of  Section  305  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949,  as  Amended,  and 
for  Other  Purposes 

This  law  relieves  all  ROTC  distingiiLshed 
military  graduates  who  were  ordered  to 
active  duty  In  a  Reserve  component  while 
being  considered  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  component  of  a  particular  service 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  all  liability  to  refund 
amounts  paid  them  as  a  uniform  allowance. 

This  law  also  authorizes  any  such  in- 
dividual who  had  made  repayment  to  the 
United  States  of  any  amount  paid  him  as  a 
uniform  allowance  to  have  such  amount  re- 
turned to  him. 

Public  Law  88-620— HR.  2601.  To  Authorize 
the  Promotion  of  Qualified  Reserve  Officers 
of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  to  ExistinR 
Unit  Vacancies 

This  law  provides  temporary  authority 
until  July  1.  1965,  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
to  exceed  present  statutory  ceilings  for  the 
authorized  number  of  Reserve  officers  in  each 
grade  below  lieutenant  colonel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  Reserve  officers  to  fill  unit 
vacancies  and  to  appoint  Reserve  officers  to 
fill  mobilization  requirements. 


Public  Law  88-621— HR.  2512.  To  Clarify  the 
Status  of  Members  of  the  National  Ouard 
While  Attending  or  Instructing  at  National 
Guard  Schools  Established  Under  the  Au- 
thority at  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  as  the  Case  May 
Be,  and  for  Other  Purposes 
This  law  clarifies  the  eligibility  of  National 
ouard  persormel  for  the  protective  provisions 
of  statutes  providing  disability  and   related 
benefits  to  reservists  who  suffer  disability  or 
death     while     participating     In     authorized 
training  functions  beyond  the  48  unit  drills 
and  15  days'  training  specifically  authorized 
by    law    for    National    Guard    personnel    in 
sections    502    and    504    of    title    32,    United 
SUtes   Code. 

Public  Law  88-624 — HR.  2509,  To  Authorize 
Reserve    Officers    To    Combine    Service    in 
More    Than    One    Reserve    Component    in 
Computing    the    4    Years    of    Satisfactory 
Federal   Service  Necessary  To  Qualify   for 
the  Uniform  Maintenance  Allowance 
This   law  clarifies   section   416   of   title   37, 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  clearly  estab- 
lish the  right  of  Reserve  officers  to  combine 
service  in  more  than  one  Reserve  component 
in    computing    the    4    years    of    satlefactory 
Federal  service  necessary  to  qualify  for  the 
$50  tmlform  maintenance  allowance. 
Public  Law  88-636 — HR.  9718.  To  Authorize 
the  Crediting  of  Certain   Military  Service 
for  Ptirposes  of  Reserve  Retired  Pay 
This  law  authorizes  the  retroactive  credit- 
ing, for  Reserve  retirement  purposes,  of  war- 
time military  service  performed  by  members 
of  the   U.S.   Public    Health   Service   or    the 
X}S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  when  such 
agencies  or  Individuals  were  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a  military  department. 
Public  Law  88-637— HR.  12308.  To  Authorize 
Removal   of   a  Flight   Hazard   at  the   US, 
Naval  Air  Station.  Norfolk,  Va. 
Tills    legislation    authorizes    certain    con- 
struction at  the  Naval  Air  Station.  Norfolk. 
Va  ,  fcM-  the  purpose  of  removing  a  serious 
flight  hazard  which  has  resulted  In  several 
accidents  and  loss  of  life  at  this  Installation. 

Public    Law    88-643 — H.R.    8427.    To    Provide 
for  the  Establishment  of  a  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Retirement  and  Disability 
System    for    a    Limited    Number    of    Em- 
ployees, and  for  Other  Purposes 
This  law  provides  for  an  Improved  retire- 
ment system  for  a  limited  number  of  em- 
ployees of   the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
Under  this  law  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  may  involuntarily  retire 
cerUln   individuals   with   Immediate   annui- 
ties. If  they  have  completed  at  least  25  years 
of  service  or  are  age  50  and  have  20  years  of 
service,  provided  that  In  both  Instances  such 
Individuals  shall   have  had  not  less  than   10 
years    of    service    with    the    Central    Intelli- 
gence  Agency   and    5    years    of   "qualifying" 
service.     Between    now    and    1974    not   more 
than  800  such  employees  may  be  so  retired. 
The  new  law  also  makes  applicable  to  this 
retirement    system    the    automatic    cost-of- 
living  adjustment  In  annuities,  and  raises 
the  survivor  annuities  from  50  to  55  percent. 

Public  Law  88-647— HR.  9124,  To  Amend 
Title  10,  United  States  Code.  To  Vitalize 
the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  Pro- 
grams of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
and  for  Other  Purposes 

This  law  vitalizes  and  Improves  the  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  program  by — 

(a)  providing  for  the  continuation  and 
exijanslon  of  the  Junior  ROTC  program; 

( b )  providing  for  the  continuation  of  the 
4-year  senior  ROTC  program  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  optional  2-year  senior  ROTC 
program;  and 

(c)  authorizing  the  military  departments 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  selected 
students  In  the  senior  ROTC  program. 


Houae  concurrent  reaoiution* 
House  Oonctirrent  Baaolutloti  SCO,  Authoris- 
ing the  Dlspoaal  at  Approxlnukt^  98,000 
Lon^  Tons  of  Pig  Tin  Frcon  tlie  National 
Stockpile 

Tills     legislation     provides     congressional 
approval    of   the   disposition   of   98,000   long 
tons  of  pig  tin  held  in  the  national  stockpile. 
House  Conciu-rent  Resolution  320,  To  Sxpress 
the  Sense  of  the  Congress  on  Disposal  From 
the    National   Stockpile   of   Certain   Mate- 
rials 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  disposal  of 
portions  of  10  materials  now  held  in  the 
national  stockpile.  The  specific  lots  are  a 
small  portion  of  the  same  materials  which 
are  now  excess  to  requirements,  and  the  pro- 
posed disposal  is  designed  to  cleew  the  inven- 
tory of  limited  use  forms  of  excess  materials 
which  are  nonobjectlve  or  are  of  nonstock- 
pile  grade. 

Bills  reported  to  House  upon  which  action 
was  not  completed  : 

(1)  Pending  on  House  Calendar:  HR. 
6600:  To  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

(2)  Passed  by  the  House  and  pending  In 
the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  113:  Authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  receive  for  Instruction  at  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  two 
citizens  and  subjects  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

H.J.  Res.  375:  Providing  for  appropriate 
ceremonies  in  connection  with  the  raising 
and  lowering  of  the  flags  of  the  United  States 
surrounding  the  Washington   Monument. 

H.J.  Res.  1048:  Authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  receive  for  instruction  at  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  two 
cltizens_and  subjects  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Thailand. 

H.J.  Res.  1072:  Authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  receive  for  instruction  at  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  a  citi- 
zen and  subject  of  the  empire  of  Iran. 

H.J.  Res.  115:  Authorizing  the  Secreta'7  of 
the  Navy  to  receive  for  instruction  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  at. Annapolis  two  cit- 
izens and  subjects  of  the  Kingdom  of  Thai- 
land. 

HR.  384:  To  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  that  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  shall  be  retired  in  the  highest  grade 
satisfactorily  held  in  any  armed  force,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

HR.  2500:  To  equalize  the  treatment  of 
Reserves  and  Regulars  in  the  payment  of  per 
diem. 

HR.  2502:  To  provide  for  the  remission  or 
cancellation  of  an  indebtedness  due  the 
United  States  by  enlisted  members  of  the 
National  Gtiard. 

HR.  2988:  To  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  participation  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  in  International 
sports  activities. 

HR.  3179:  To  provide  that  Judges  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  shall  hold 
office  during  good  behavior,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

H.R.  6000 :  To  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  change  the  method  of  computing 
retired  pay  of  certain  enlisted  members  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps. 

H.R.  6767:  To  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  gold  star  lapel  buttons  for 
the  next  of  kin  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  lost  or  lose  their  lives  In  war  or 
as  a  result  of  cold  war  Incidents. 

HR.  8200:  To  further  amend  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1960,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  shelter  In  Federal  structures,  to 
authorize  payment  toward  the  construction 
or  modification  of  approved  public  shelter 
space,  and  for  other  purposes. 

B.B..  8266:  To  confer  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Iowa  ordnance  plant  reservation  upon  the 
State  of  Iowa. 


HJt..  8676:  To  amend  section  2884  of  tiU« 
10,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  authorize  tha 
mlUtary  departments.  In  certain  cases,  to 
ship  automobiles  to  and  from  tbe  State  of 
Alaska  by  commercial  motor  carrier  vl^  high- 
ways and  the  Alaska  ferry  system. 

HJl.  10320:  To  amend  section  1486  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  trans- 
portation of  remains  of  deceased  dependents 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

H.R.  12193:  To  amend  title  10.  UrUted 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  program  of  cash  awards  for  suggestions 
or  Inventions  made  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  which  contribute  to  the  efficiency, 
economy,  or  other  improvement  of  Govern- 
ment operations. 

H.R.  12435:  To  authorize  the  sale,  without 
regard  to  the  6-month  waiting  period  pre- 
scribed, of  zinc  proposed  to  be  disposed  of 
pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stockpiling  Act. 

BESUMt  or  AcnvrriEs  of  special 

SUBCOMMITTEES 

Special    Subcommittee    on    Construction    of 
Military  Hospital  Facilities 

On  February  27.  1964,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  announced  the 
establishment  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Construction  of  Military  Hospital  Facili- 
ties. The  subcommittee,  consisting  of  L. 
Mendel  Rivers,  of  South  Carolina,  chairman; 
F.  Edward  HtBEET.  of  Louisiana;  Porter 
Hardt.  Jr.,  of  Virginia;  William  G.  Brat,  of 
Indiana;  Alexander  Pibnie.  of  New  York; 
and  Durward  G.  Hall,  of  Missouri,  was  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  De- 
partment of  Defense  policy  on  hospital  con- 
struction in  order  to  assist  the  committee 
from  a  policy  standpoint  with  respect  to  fu- 
ture auhorlzatlons  of  military  hospital  con- 
struction. It  was  emphasized  that  the  sub- 
committee would  have  the  widest  possible 
authority  In  examining  all  of  the  problems 
relating  to  hospital  construction,  Including 
the  hospitalization  of  retired  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  was  also  emphasized  that  the 
committee's  approval  of  the  hcwpltals  In  the 
fiscal  year  1965  program  which  contain  no 
beds  for  retired  personnel  would  not  serve 
to  prejudice  or  restrict  the  subcommittee  In 
its  deliberations  regarding  the  Inclusion  of 
retired  beds  in  futtire  military  construction 
programs. 

The  subcommittee  conducted  a  thorough 
review  into  the  pyolicies  and  programs  of  the 
construction  and  operation  of  military  hos- 
pital facilities.  It  looked  into  the  question 
of  eligibility  for  care,  factors  to  be  considered 
In  the  programing  of  new  or  replacement  hos- 
pital facilities,  and  the  method  by  which 
medical  care  best  can  be  provided  to  those 
eligible  to  receive  such  care. 

The  subcommittee  concluded  that  the 
Government  has  the  obligation  to  provide 
medical  care  not  only  to  active-duty  mili- 
tary personnel  but  also  to  their  dep>endents. 
The  subcommittee  Is  convinced,  based  on  the 
preponderance  of  the  testimony,  that  the 
traditional  benefit  of  hospital  care  to  mili- 
tary retirees  and  their  dependents  must  be 
continued.  The  subcommittee  further  finds 
that  the  current  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  which  eliminates  all  beds  for  this 
group  in  new  military  hospital  construction 
will  destroy  the  availability  of  space  for  such 
I>ersonnel. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  continue  the  tradi- 
tional benefits  promised  by  the  services  in 
their  recruitment  literature  and  retention 
efforts,  and  In  addition,  to  assist  in  the  medi- 
cal mobilization  requirements,  the  subcom- 
mittee believes  that  a  limited  number  of 
beds  should  t>e  programed  In  each  new  mili- 
tary hospital  over  and  above  the  number 
required  for  active-duty  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents.  In  addition,  the  sub- 
committee believes  that  medical  mobiliza- 
tion  requirements    would   be   served   by   In- 
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eluding  In  new  mllltAry  hoBplt*I«,  on  baaes 
wb.ere  there  U  a  substantial  dependent  pop- 
ulation, obstetrical  facilities  which  could  b« 
utilized  aa  an  emergency  operating  room  in 
case  of  future  need. 

The  hearings  and  report  ot  the  subcom- 
mittee   were    printed    as    Committee    Docu- 
ments No.  64  and  No.  67,  respectively. 
National  Military  Airlift  Subcommittee 

March  1,  1963,  the  chairman  appointed  a 
special  Subconunlttee  on  National  Military 
Airlift  to  review  the  actions  taken  to  Imple- 
ment the  recommendations  contained  In  the 
1960  report  of  the  previous  Airlift  Subcom- 
mittee. 

The  subcommittee  was  to  determine  the 
degree  to  which  the  previous  recommenda- 
tions had  been  Implemented,  updated  all  the 
salient  points  pertinent  to  military  airlift, 
and  determine  whether  or  not  any  new  prob- 
lems had  arisen  during  the  3-year  interval. 

The  review  revealed  that  of  the  11  recom- 
mendations made  In  the  1960  report,  10  had 
been  Implemented  In  whole  or  major  part. 
The  one  recommendations  on  which  no  ac- 
tion had  been  taken  was  the  redeslgnatlon 
of  MATS  as  the  Military  Airlift  Command 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  year's  review  the 
subcommittee  reiterated  Its  conviction  that 
sound  reasons  exist  for  this  redeslgnatlon. 

The  subcommittee  was  gratified  to  learn 
that  the  long-range  airlift  capabilities  of 
MATS  have  been  Increased  by  60  percent  over 
the  past  3  years,  and  that  this  capability  will 
be  quadrupled  by  1968  If  the  current  C-141 
procurement  program  Is  fully  Implemented. 
However,  deficiencies  In  airlift  capabilities 
remain  because  of  the  Army  reorganization 
under  the  ROAD  concept  and  because  of  In- 
creased emphasis  on  maintaining  a  quick 
reaction  capability  to  move  Army  forces  to 
any  troubles  spot  in  the  world. 

The  deficiencies  result  in  part  from  the 
fact  that  substantial  tonnages  of  very  heavy 
and  outslzed  equipment  that  is  organic  to  an 
Army  division  cannot  be  air  transported  at 
all.  or  can  now  be  transported  only  In  the 
C-124  and  C-133  aircraft.  Both  of  these 
aircraft  currently  are  planned  to  be  phased 
out  of  the  active  Inventory  In  the  1968-69 
time  period. 

It  U  the  judgment  of  the  subcommittee 
that  a  new.  very  large,  turbine- powered  air- 
craft must  be  developed  as  a  followon  for  the 
C-124's  and  O-133's.  The  subcommittee 
reoonunended  the  earliest  poasible  approval 
of  plans  tor  the  development  of  such  an  air- 
craft. 

The  hearings  and  report  of  the  National 
Military  Airlift  Subcommittee  were  printed 
as  Committee  Documents  Nos.  28  and  29, 
respectively. 

Subcommittee  on  research  and  development 
Public  Law  88-174  (sec.  610).  enacted  on 
October  7,  1963.  gave  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  the  responsibility  of  reporting 
authorizing  legislation  to  the  Congress  for 
funds  to  support  all  military  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  programs 
after  December  31.  1963. 

In  anticipation  of  this  responsibility, 
Chairman  Vinson,  on  February  19.  1963.  an- 
nounced to  the  committee  his  intention  to 
create  a  permanent  subcommittee,  whose 
primary  concern  would  be  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  Defense  Department. 
After  consultation  with  the  Honorable  Les 
Abends,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  he  established  the  subcommittee 
with  the  following  members:  Congressman 
Melvin  Price,  chairman;  Congressman  Prank 
J.  Becker;  Congressman  Samuel  S.  Stratton; 
Congressman  DtmwARD  O.  Haix;  Congress- 
man Jettery  Cohei-an;  Congressman  Robert 
T.  Staitord;  and  Congressman  Ons  G.  Pike. 
In  preparation  for  this  new  respon.slbllity, 
the  subcommittee  held  some  27  meetings 
during  the  closing  months  of  1963,  to  review 
existing  research  and  development  programs 


of  the  Department  of  Defense.  In  addition, 
during  January  of  this  year,  the  subcommit- 
tee met  on  12  oocaslons  to  continue  its  re- 
view of  the  programs  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1965.  Following  this  extensive  review,  the 
subcommittee  submitted  a  report  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  making  recom- 
mendations which  reflected  a  reduction  of 
•362.6  million  to  the  amount  requested  In 
the  President's  budget  for  the  Department 
of  Defense.  These  recommendations  were 
accepted  in  toto  by  the  comnilttee  and  by 
the  House. 

Following  the  enau;tment  of  the  authori- 
zation legislation,  the  subcommittee  received 
an  additional  18  briefings  on  specific  re- 
search and  development  programs,  such  as 
vertical  and /or  short  takeoff  and  landing 
(V/STOL)  aircraft  and  night  vision.  Dur- 
ing these  reviews,  testimony  was  received 
from  the  Department  of  Defense,  each  mili- 
tary department,  and  the  defense  Industry. 
The  V  STOL  aircraft  hearings  will  be  printed 
and  it  is  planned  that  a  report  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  hearings 
will  be  printed  as  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee Paper  No.  68  and  the  report  as  Paper 
No.  69. 

Subcommittee  for  special  investigations 
House  Resolution  84.  passed  by  the  House, 
January  31.  1963.  authorizes  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
subcommittee  appointed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to  con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and 
study  of  all  matters — 

1.  relating  to  the  procurement,  xise,  and 
disposition  of  material,  equipment,  supplies. 
and  services,  and  the  acquisition,  use.  and 
disposition  or  real  property,  by  or  within 
the  Department  of  Defense; 

2.  relating  to  the  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel under  the  jarlsdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense: 

3.  involving  the  laws,  regulations,  and  di- 
rectives administered  by  or  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense; 

4.  involving  the  xiBe  of  appropriated  and 
nonappropriated  funds  by  or  within  the 
DepartnTent  of  Defense; 

5.  relating  to  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment In  support  of  the  armed  services; 
and 

6.  all  other  matters  within  the  legislative 
J\ir1sdlctlon  conferred  by  law  or  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

House  Resolution  146.  passed  by  the  House 
February  27.  1963,  appropriated  f75.000;  and 
House  Resolution  607,  passed  by  the  House 
January  29,  1994,  appropriated  $75,000  for 
the  expenses  of  conducting  the  investigations 
and  inquiries  authorized  by  House  Reso- 
lution 84. 

On  January  29.  1963,  by  Committee  Res- 
olution 6.  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  authorized  a  sfjecial  investigations 
subcommittee,  with  the  members  of  the  ma- 
jority to  be  selected  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  those  from  the  minority  to 
be  selected  up>on  recommendation  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. Pursuant  to  this  authority.  Chair- 
man Vinson,  by  letter  dated  January  31, 
1963.  to  Hon.  Porter  Hardy,  Jr.,  appointed 
the  following  as  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee: Hon.  Porter  Hardy,  Jr.,  chairman; 
Hon.  Richaro  E.  Lankford,  Hon.  Ons  O. 
Pike.    Hon.    Walter    Norblad,    Hon.   Charles 

S.  GUBSER. 

This  subcommittee  has  Jurisdiction  over 
such  matters  as  are  assigned  to  it  by  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  in  accord- 
ance with  House  Resolution  84. 

The  subcommittee  operates  within  the 
general  scoE)e  of  subcommittees  previously 
organized  by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, under  successive  resolutions  since  the 
81st    Congress.     The    subcommittee's    rules 


appear  In  a  document  entitled  "Rules  and 
Organization  of  the  Subcommittee  for  8p«. 
clal  Investigations  of  the  Committee  oq 
Armed  Services.  U.8.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Under  Authority  of  House  Resolution 
84.  88th  Congress."  The  rules  were  adopted 
at  an  executive  session  of  the  subcommittee 
on  March  5,  1963.  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
for  the  information  of  persons  having  busi- 
ness before  the  subcommittee. 

The  professional  staff  and  clerical  assist- 
ance of  the  subcommittee  consist  of  a  spe- 
cial counsel,  an  Investigator,  and  three  clerl- 
cal  employees. 

The  monthly  and  cumulative  expenses  of 
the  subcommittee  are  reported  in  its  monthly 
report,  submitted  by  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration.  These  ex- 
penses  also  were   reported  In  detail   In  the 

CONCRESSIONAL  RECORD. 

STUDIES    RESULTING    IN    REPORTS    AND,  OR 
HEARINGS 

1.  Relation  of  cost  data  to  military 
procurement 

The  authority  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  examine  cost  data  was  challenged 
by  a  contractor  from  whom  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  had  purchased  electronic 
equipment  under  a  contract  which  totaled 
approximately  $2  million.  The  contractor, 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif, 
sought  support  for  Its  position  in  part  in 
Public  Law  87-653.  The  Immediate  purpose 
of  the  subcommittee's  inquiry  was  to  review 
the  facts  to  determine  the  need  for  or  desir- 
ability of  recommending  legislative  action  to 
clarify  the  Intent  of  Congress  In  existing 
legislation. 

After  several  weeks  of  Investigation  both  In 
Washington.  DC.  and  at  Dajrton,  Ohio,  a 
hearing  was  held  on  May  22.  1963.  at  which 
representatives  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  Department  of  Defense  testi- 
fied. Representatives  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  and  Hewlett-Paclcard  Co.  at- 
tended as  observers. 

The  subcommittee  has  taken  no  further 
action,  since  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  agreed  to  submit 
the  dispute  to  the  courts  for  Judicial  deter- 
mination. The  matter  is  now  pending  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  California. 

The  hearings  have  been  printed. 
2.  Russian  trawler  traffic  in   VJ3.  territorial 
u>aters 

The  subconunlttee  received  reports  con- 
cerning the  activity  of  the  Russian  fishing 
fieet.  particularly  along  the  coast  of  Florida. 
After  several  weeks  of  investigation,  both  In 
Washington  and  the  field,  public  hearings 
were  held  on  July  9  and  10.  Testimony  was 
received  from  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  and  a  private  char- 
ter-boat operator.  The  hearings  were 
printed. 

The  subcommittee  submitted  a  unanimous 
report  to  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
which  recommended,  among  other  things 
(1)  that  the  Departments  of  State  and  the 
Navy,  and  the  Coast  Guard  adopt  a  uniform 
national  policy  which  would  permit  the  Coast 
Guard  to  take  such  Immediate  and  unilateral 
action  as  may  be  required  in  the  national 
Interest  whenever  vessels  having  electronic 
or  other  capabilities  which  constitute  a  threat 
to  the  security  of  our  country  are  found 
transiting  our  territorial  waters;  and  (2)  that 
the  Seventh  Coast  Guard  District  publicize 
the  assistance  which  civilian  sources  could 
render  to  augment  Its  surveillance  activities, 
and,  particularly.  Invite  commercial  and  pri- 
vate Ixjatowners  to  report  all  sightings  of 
Iron  Curtain  craft  In  U.S.  coastal  waters. 

Th*  agencies  concerned  were  requested  to 
comment  on  the  recommendations.  Their 
responses  Indicated  general  agreement;    the 
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rt««t  Guard  response  contained  the  details  thority  and  responslblUty.    This  led  the  sub- 

^e  national  policy  on  the  surveUlance  ot  committee  to  recommend  that  laboratory  pw- 

*lL  nii^lan  teaVrter.    as  weU  as  the  proce-  tlclpatlon  In  contract  negotiations  be  limited 

Sirribllsh^^'  Se^See  agencY^Tto  to  Tatters  of  a  scientific  character  and  that 

^.Jfpnt  the  DollcT.     The  policy.  If  fully  contracting  officers  be  Instructed  to  exercise 


[Element  the  policy.  The  policy.  If  fully 
j^lemented,  would  meet  generally  the  sub- 
jonunittee'B  recommendations. 

3.  Air  defense  system  changes 
On  AprU  ae,  1963.  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, through  Its  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  an- 
nounced "a  reallnement  of  the  U.S.  air  de- 
fense forces."  The  announcement  Identified 
by  location  the  6  semiautomatic  ground  en- 
tionment  (SAGE)  direction  centers  and  17 
long-range  radars  that  would  be  closed. 

At  the  direction  of  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  an  Investigation  was  Initiated 
in  May  1963  to  determine  the  procedural 
manner  In  which  the  decision  was  made  and 
the  effect  of  the  planned  changes  on  our 
defense  sjnBtem.  The  Investigation  entailed 
the  review  and  analysis  of  several  thousand 
pages  of  Department  of  Defense.  North  Amer- 
ican Air  Defense  Command,  and  Air  Defense 
Command  documents,  the  Interview  of  nu- 
merous military  and  Department  of  Defense 
personnel  and  3  days  of  hearings.  June  20, 
and  July  11  and  18,  which,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  security  Information  Involved, 
vere  held  In  executive  session. 

The     subcommittee^     unanimous     report, 
also  classified,  was  transmitted  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  by  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  October  28, 
1963.     Chairman  Vinson,  In  turn,  transmit- 
ted copies  of  the  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
inviting  any  comments  they  cared  to  make, 
particularly    with    respect    to    the    report's 
Hllent  conclusions.     Secretary  Zuckert's  re- 
ply of  November  6.  1968.  Indicated  his  sup- 
port few  the  Air  Force  position  expressed  to 
the    subcommittee    by    Assistant    Secretary 
Imlrle    and    General    LeMay.      An    Interim 
acknowledgment  of  November   I,   1963.  was 
received  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  but  no  official  comment  on  the  con- 
clusions has  been  made  by  Mr.  McNamara. 
4    Negotiation  and  award  of  research   con- 
tracts by  the  Air  Force 
In  order  to  examine  certain  stated  Air  Force 
procurement  policies,  procedures,  and  prac- 
tices and  compare  them  with  actual  perform- 
ance,   the    subcommittee    chose    as    a    case 
rtudy  contracts  between  the  Air  Force  and 
TYCO  Laboratories.  Inc.     The  contracts  call 
for   basic    research    In    the    field    of    energy 
conversion.     The  contracts  are  sponsored  by 
the  Air  Force   Cambridge  Research   Labora- 
tories,   one   of   the   tenant   organizations   at 
Hanscom    Air    Force    Base.    Bedford.    Mass.; 
the  laboratories  are  a  part  of  the  Air  Force 
Office  of  Aerospace  Research.     Procurement 
services  are  provided  the  laboratories  by  the 
Bectronlc  Systems  Division  (ESD).  the  host 
organization  at  Hanscom.     ESD  Is  a  part  of 
Air  Force  Systems  Command. 

Five  days  of  public  hearings  were  held, 
Augyst  21.  November  12,  13.  and  14.  and 
December  2.  1963.  and  the  hearings  were 
printed. 

The  report  Is  a  step-by-step  account  of 
how,  under  cover  of  scientific  complexities, 
the  chief  of  a  relatively  minor  scientific 
branch  In  the  Air  Force  Cambridge  Research 
Laboratories  sUrted  with  a  $44,000  contract 
with  a  small  research  firm  of  his  choice, 
expanded  It  Into  one  of  more  than  a  million 
dollars  that  may  reach  910  million  before  the 
work  Is  completed,  and  avoided  the  regula- 
tions that  Impeded  blm  and  Invoked  those 
he  found  useful. 

This  maneuvering  within  the  armed  serv- 
ices procurement  reg\Uation  had  the  effect 
of  eliminating  competition,  tmd  it  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  If  the  Air  Force  con- 
tracting organization  had  fully  met  its  re- 
sponsibUltles.  The  contracting  officer,  the 
subcommittee  found,  had  permitted  the  re- 
quiring agency  to  preempt  his  contract  au- 


thelr  full  contractual  authority. 

Following  the  hearings,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  Eugene  M.  Zuckert.  wrote  the 
subcommittee  chairman  that  he  had  taken 
the  following  corrective  measures: 

( 1 )  revised  evaluation  procedures  to  pro- 
vide a  better  system  of  checks  and  balances; 

(2)  defined  territorial  limitations  as  ex- 
ceptions to  normal  policy  and  requiring  re- 
view by  the  division  commander; 

(3)  Issued  Instructions  that  requests  for 
quotations  are  to  Include  a  clear  definition 
of  the  availability  of  Government-furnished 
property; 

(4)  issued  Instructions  to  enforce  regula- 
tions for  the  control  and  handling  of  un- 
solicited proposals;    and  ' 

(5)  emphasized  procedures  authorizing  the 
assistance  of  scientifically  qualified  Individ- 
uals in  the  preparation  of  timely  facilities 
capability  reports. 

5.  Deterioration  of  runway  facilities  at 
Selfridge  Air  Force  Base 
In  May  1964.  the  subcommittee  Issued  a  re- 
port based  on  Its  Investigation  of  the  rapid 
deterioration  of  a  recently  completed  main 
runway  at  Selfridge  Air  Force  Base,  Mount 
Clemens.  Mich.  The  airfield  Improvements 
were  completed  in  September  1959  under  a 
contract  cost  of  $9.9  million.  The  additional 
cost  of  repairing  pavement  constructed  un- 
der this  contract  will  be  $2.7  million.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  was  the  construction 
agent  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  subcommittee  foxuid  that  the  source 
of  the  concrete  falliu-e  was  the  use  In  the 
mix  of  aggregate  which  did  not  meet  Corps  of 
Engineers  specifications.  The  subcommit- 
tee's Investigation  disclosed  that  the  aggre- 
gate was  used  after  the  specifications  were 
changed  by  a  corps  engineer  without  the 
knowledge  and  clearance  of  the  Detroit  Dis- 
trict and  the  north  central  division  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  This  led  the  subcom- 
mittee to  recommend  that  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers require  prompt  documentation  of  dis- 
trict "engineering  Judgments"  that  are  not 
consistent  with  established  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers standard  and  practices. 

The  corps  engineer  who  had  changed  the 
aggregate  specifications  resigned  his  posi- 
tion with  the  Detroit  District  after  the  con- 
tract was  completed  and  emerged  as  sales 
manager  of  the  subcontractor  who  supplied 
the  inferior  aggregate. 

This  subcommittee  recommended  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  Include  in  its  prime  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts  a  clause  permitting 
cancellation  of  such  contracts  In  event  the 
contractor  employs  or  offers  to  employ  any 
corps  personnel  charged  with  contract  super- 
vision or  administration;  also  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  adopt  regulations  to  require  dis- 
closure by  its  personnel  of  all  activities  ahd 
associations  which  might  constitute  a  con- 
flict of  interest. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Stephen  Ailes, 
by  letter,  advised  the  suljcommlttee  chair- 
man that  the  Department  has — 

( 1 )  reissued  Its  conduct  and  discipline  reg- 
ulation requiring  disclosure  of  all  outside  in- 
terests or  employment  and  to  preclude  pri- 
vate outside  employment  which  could  be  ex- 
pected to  bring  discredit  to  the  Government; 

(2)  Issued  supplementary  Instructions  to 
Insure  against  Inadvertent  omissions  from 
the  dally  record  of  such  Items  as  engineering 
determinations  and  other  matters  of  Inter- 
est for  each  contract;  and 

(3)  Issued  guidance  on  material  testing 
which  follows  or  is  more  restrictive  than  that 
of  recognized  organizations  such  as  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  and  Materials, 
the  American  Concrete  Institute,  and  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Offi- 
cials. 


6.  Cosi  of  morale  and  recreation  benefits  for 
defense  contractor  employees 
For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  man- 
ner in  which  Government  contract  auditors 
and  negotiators  are  Interpreting  the  Armed 
Service  Procurement  Regulation  sections 
which  permit  defense  contractors  to  pass 
on  to  the  Government  much  of  the  cost  of 
employee  morale  and  recreation,  the  rec- 
ords of  28  prime  contractors  at  36  locations 
were  reviewed.  Of  these.  10  major  con- 
tractors were  selected  for  more  detailed  in- 
vestigation In  the  field. 

The  subcommittee  held  public  hearings  on 
July  21,  22,  and  23.  1964,  and  heard  testi- 
mony from  General  Accounting  Office  and 
Department  of  Defense  witnesses  and  27 
negotiating  and  auditing  personnel  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force.  The 
hearings  have  been  printed. 

In  the  12-month  period  examined  by  the 
subcommittee,  employee  welfare  expendi- 
tures In  36  plant  locations  totaled  approxi- 
mately »6  million.  About  ta%  million  of 
this  amount  was  spent  for  athletic  and  club 
activities.  Other  total  expenditures  were 
cafeteria  losses,  $1,500,000;  Christmas  gift 
turkeys.  $434,000;  parties  and  entertainment. 
$386,000;  and  picnics  and  ouUngs.  $162,000. 
In  general,  the  subcommittee  found  that 
In  their  present  form  the  ASPR  sections  re- 
lating to  employee  mcM-ale  can  be  and  are  in- 
terpreted to  allow  a  wide  variety  erf  activi- 
ties. Including  picnics  and  outings,  visits  to 
Disneyland,  cocktaU  parties,  Chrtstmas 
parties,  crab  feasts,  and  dinners  at  restau- 
rants and  In  the  homes  of  contractor  execu- 
tives. Such  Is  the  variety  that  the  subcom- 
mittee could  find  no  pattern  either  in  In- 
dustry or  geographic  area. 

Food  service  losses  are  charged  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, while  profits  from  the  major  source 
of  food  service  income,  vending  machines,  are 
often  given  to  employee  welfare  organiza- 
tions (frequently  In  amounts  exceeding  the 
requirements  of  the  organization)  without 
first  deducting  other  food  service  losses. 
The  subcommittee  notes,  however,  that  a 
few  defense  contractors  have  found  It  pos- 
sible to  conduct  all  employee  activities  at 
little  or  no  expense  to  the  Government  by 
prudent  use  of  food  service  profits. 

The  subcommittee  made  specific  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  Department  of 
Defense  contracting  policy  and  ASPE  pro- 
visions to  promote  better  fiscal  control  In 
this  area  of  Government  spending. 

During  the  hearings  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics) 
Thomas  D.  Morris,  said  that  the  testimony 
developed  by  the  subcommittee  had  shown 
the  need  for  certain  policy  changes  and  ad- 
ministrative Improvements.  Subsequent  to 
the  hearings,  the  Department  informed  the 
subcommittee  by  letter  that  the  Department 
had  "(1)  Issued  Instructions  for  Increased 
staff  training;  (2)  Initiated  action  to  clarify 
that  Income  from  activities,  such  as  vending 
machines,  should,  for  contract  cost  allowance 
purposes,  be  treated  as  a  credit  for  the  over- 
head accounts  of  the  contractors:  and  (3) 
Initiated  action  to  provide  ASPR  language 
which  would  disallow  planned  food  losses  on 
food  service  activities  as  contract  costs." 

GENESAL    ACCOUNTINO    OfTICI    Ain» 
STTBCOMMITTEZ   ACTIVITIES 

The  reports  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice on  subjects  within  the  purview  <rf  the 
subcommittee  are  referred  to  the  subcom- 
mittee as  they  are  issued. 

COirniTDTlTO    STUDIES 

The  subcommittee  has  under  continuing 
study  a  number  of  specific  cases  which  fall 
into  rather  definite  groupings.  PracticaUy 
all  of  these  relate  to  procur«nent8,  Includ- 
ing such  categories  as  sole  source,  small 
business,  inadequacy  or  restrictiveness  ot  bid 
invitation  specifications,  etc. 
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rageous.  He  was  dedicated  and  devoted 
to  those  New  England  principles  which 
contributed  so  much  to  the  founding  of 
this  country. 

Glut  McIntirz  Is  a  young  man  and  his 
State  and  Nation  will  hear  more  of  him 
in  the  near  future.  Mrs.  Dom  Joins  me 
In  wishing  for  Glut  and  Mrs  Mclntlre 
much  continued  success. 


Tribute  to  Hon.  Clifford  G.  Mclntire 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    south    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  E)ORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going 
to  miss  Cliff  McIntire  on  this  side  of  the 
Capitol.  Cliff  was  a  truly  great  member 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee.  He  loved 
the  soil  and  the  great  out  of  doors  and 
did  his  best  to  improve  the  role  of  that 
great  independent,  self-reliant  group  of 
the  American  public — the  American 
farmer.  As  one  who  has  always  lived  on 
the  farm.  I  will  never  forget  the  out- 
standing service  rendered  In  this  House 
to  the  cause  of  agriculture  by  Cliff  Mc- 
Intire. 

Cliff  McIntire  is  not  only  a  great  leg- 
islator, devoted  to  his  beautiful  State 
and  his  wonderful  people,  but  Cliff  Mc- 
Intire is  a  great  American  and  Chris- 
tian. I  have  seen  him  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day attending  the  Vaughn  Bible  class 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capitol  and  I  have 
heard  his  eloquent  teaching  of  the  Gros- 
pels.  Cliff  was  a  faithful  member  of 
the  Christian  break fa.st  group  of  the 
House. 

Cliff  McIntires  service  here  In  this 
House  was  fearless,  forthright,  and  cou- 


From  Pilli  and  Potions  to  Miracle  Drof  i 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  JAMES  D.  WEAVER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  special 
issue  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  on  Sep- 
tember 27  marked  the  bicentennial  next 
year  of  the  founding  of  this  country's 
first  school  of  medicine  by  the  College  of 
Philadelphia — which  later  became  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  course 
of  medical  progress  "From  Pills  and  Po- 
tions to  Miracle  Drugs"  is  dramatically 
traced  in  a  report  on  the  founding  in 
Philadelphia.  "First  City  of  American 
Medicine."  of  the  first  U.S.  college  of 
pharmacy,  now  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Pharmacy  and  Science. 

The  history  of  this  college  from  its 
founding  in  1822  is  the  history  of  phar- 
macy in  America.  The  story  of  Ptiila- 
delphla  from  the  early  1800's.  when 
pharmacists  mixed  rattlesnake  poison 
with  cheese  for  palsy  and  rheumatism, 
to  the  present,  with  its  miracle  drugs,  is 
also  the  story  of  the  growth  to  maturity 
of  a  great  American  industry. 

For  example.  Merck,  Sharpe.  &  Dohme 
had  its  beginnings  in  1818  when  a  Swiss 
and  an  Englishman  began  making  qui- 
nine in  Philadelphia.  Smith.  Kline.  & 
French  began  as  a  one-man  drug  shop 
in  1841.  Wyeth  Laboratories  was  bom 
in  a  pharmacy  in  1860.  In  1872  the  two 
Wyeth  brothers.  John  and  Prank,  de- 
signed the  first  rotary  tablet  press. 

These  and  other  pharmaceutical 
houses  In  the  area  employ  15.000  persons 
today  and  pay  about  $115  million  a  year 
in  wages.  They  spend  $50  million  a  year 
for  research  and  sell  $400  million  in  drugs 
annually,  20  percent  of  the  prescription 
drug  production  of  the  industry.  Under 
a  previous  unanimous  consent,  I  intro- 
duce Into  the  Record  the  article  "From 
Pills  and  Potions  to  Miracle  Drugs": 

From   Pills  and  Potions   to   Miracle  Drugs 

Up  to  1821,  anybody  who  wanted  to  get 
into  the  drug  business  did  and  then  did 
as  he  pleased. 

Like  all  other  communities,  Philadelphia 
had  Ita  noetrum  peddlers  who  sold  weeds 
that  were  smoked  in  a  pipe  for  asthma;  poke- 
berries  as  plasters  for  cancer;  catmint  tea  for 
colic,  and  grapevine  sap  to  make  the  hair 
grow. 

It  was  common  practice  to  rub  tumors  with 
dead  toads;  to  blow  the  ashes  of  a  burnt  cat 
(It  had  to  be  black)  Into  the  eyes  to  wipe  out 
cataracts,  and  to  mix  rattlesnake  poison  with 
cheese  for  palsy  and  rheumatism  victims. 

The  healing  art  was.  for  the  mo«t  part, 
bottled  up  in  superstitions.    Physicians  were 


aware  of  this.    So  were  apothecaries     .Some- 
thing  had  to  be  done. 

So  68  druggists,  seeing  the  need  for  scien. 
tlflc  training  in  their  field,  got  togetlier  la 
Carpenters'  Hall  on  March  27.  1821,  and  act 
up  the  PhUadelphla  College  of  Apothecaries. 
This  was  the  first  college  of  pharmacy  in 
the  United  States.  And  It  was  established 
m  a  city  which  today  Is  one  of  the  leading 
pharmaceutical  centers  In  the  world,  with  a 
big  share  of  the  country's  drug  research  and 
manufacture. 

When  the  pioneering  Institution  sought  a 
cliarter  from  the  legislature,  one  of  Its  mem- 
bers— on  his  own — altered  the  bill  and  made 
the  title  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Phar- 
macy. That's  the  way  the  act  was  signed  oa 
March  30,  1822,  so  the  college  changed  its 
name 

At  this  time.  Philadelphia  was  the  principal 
city  In  the  country  and  the  largest  Its 
population  was  137,000.  Lighting  was  by 
candle  and  animal  oils.  It  was  common  to 
.see  Lenape  Indians  In  the  city  streets 

In  this  atmosphere,  the  druggists  learned 
about  the  concoctions  they  mixed  and  the 
products  they  sold. 

As  new  medicines  were  developed  an 
apothecary  named  William  Procter  made  not* 
oi  them  in  more  than  600  tu-tlcles  he  wrote  In 
the  backroom  of  his  Philadelphia  store,  ^or 
his  contribution,  he  Is  known  as  the  father 
of  American  pharmacy. 

This  wa«  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  phar- 
macy, with  the  PhUadelphla  College  of  Phar- 
macy showing  the  way.  In  fact  the  history 
of  the  college  Is  the  early  history  of  pharmacy 
In  America. 

The  college's  first  home  was  on  the  west 
side  of  Seventh  Street  above  Chestnut  It 
stayed  there  untU  1832,  when  It  moved  to 
Filbert  Street  near  Seventh.  In  1868,  It  went 
to  10th  Street  near  Cherry  and  remained 
there  until  Its  present  Georgian  Colonial 
building  at  43d  Street  and  Kingsesslng  Ave- 
nue was  erected  In  1927. 

At  first,  the  college  held  classes  on  Mon- 
day. Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings  from 
Octoijer  through  February.  The  fee  was  13 
to  matrictUate,  $10  for  each  of  two  courses 
of  lectures,  and  $5  for  graduation. 

Diplomas  were  given  to  persons  "over  21 
and  of  good  moral  character."  but  only  after 
they  passed  examinations  and  served  4-ye»T 
apprentlceshlpw. 

The  first  year  the  college  Issued  diplomas, 
1826.  there  were  three  graduates.  In  1827, 
ther^  was  only  one.  However,  as  the  yean 
went  by,  more  and  more  students  graduated 
and  ofjened  shops. 

(One  graduate  opened  his  store  In  18'29  at 
nth  and  Arch  Streets  and  won  much  criti- 
cism and  little  sympathy  from  his  colleague* 
for  'going  so  far  Into  the  suburbs,") 

In  the  beginning  the  college  was  limited  to 
men,  but  In  1883  a  diploma  was  given  to 
Susan  Hayhurst,  the  first  woman  graduate 

But  teaching  wasn't  the  only  role  of  the 
college.  It  played  a  crusading  part  in  iden- 
tifying and  exposing  spurious,  adulterated,  or 
deteriorated  products. 

nie  college  emphasized  biological  and 
chemical  sciences  as  major  subjects  Later, 
separate  schools  In  pharmacy,  bacteriology, 
biology,  and  chemistry  were  started  Be- 
cause of  this.  It  changed  Its  name  to  th« 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Sci- 
ence in  1921, 

Back  in  the  1930's  the  pharmacy  course  ran 
S  years.  It  was  lncre€«ed  to  4  In  1933  and  In 
1960  it  became  6  years. 

Bachelor  of  science  degrees  are  awarded, 
with  the  graduate  school  giving  master  of 
science  and  doctor  of  phlloeophy  degree*. 
The  college  baa  about  14.00  graduatee  and 
Its  alumni  live  In  32  oountrlee  around  th« 
world. 

Now.  some  760  students  are  attending  Its 
•chools.  There  Is  one  girl  student  for  every 
five  men. 
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The  college's  buildings  and  equipment  are 
TSlued  at  $4  mUllon.  A  $1.6  mlUlon  expan- 
rion  program  U  underway,  with  progress  as 
the  watchword.  .         .  , 

In  1961.  the  college  began  the  experimental 
study  of  radioactivity,  the  following  year  be- 
rtn  coxirses  In  radioisotopes. 

It  conducts  laboratories  for  pharmaceuti- 
cal research,  a  field  In  which  many  of  Its 
-Tftduates  are  leaders. 

John  Wyeth  was  educated  at  the  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Pharmacy.  In  1860,  with 
hi,  brother  Frank,  he  opened  a  pharmacy  at 
1410  Walnut  Street  and.  in  1872.  designed  the 
first  rotary  tablet  press.  Today,  that  com- 
pany is  known  as  Wyeth  Laboratories. 

The  hlstoiiee  of  Merck  Sharp  A  Dohme 
md  Smith  Kline  A  French  Laboratories  go 
b4ck  even  further  than  Wyeth 's. 

Merck  Sharp  i  Dohme  was  started  In  1818 
when  a  Swiss  and  an  Englishman  began  mak- 
ing quinine  in  Philadelphia.  Smith  Kline 
ft  Prench  began  as  a  one-man  (George  K 
Smith)    drug  shop  In    1841. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  more  pharmaceu- 
tical firms  around  the  Philadelphia  area — 
llcMeal  Laboratories  and  WUliam  H.  Rorer. 
Inc.,  In  Fort  Waahlngton;  Vale  Chemical  Co 
m  Allentown;  Wlnthrop  Laboratories  In 
Myerstown;  National  Drug  and  S.  P.  Durst 
&  Co.  in  Philadelphia.  Together,  the  areas 
firms  turn  out  20  percent  of  the  Nation  s 
drugs  and  do  an  important  share  of  Its 
pharmaceutical  research. 

These  pharmaceutical  houses  employ 
about  15,000  persona  and  pay  some  $115  mil- 
lion in  annual  wages.  They  spend  more 
than  $50  million  a  year  on  research  and  sell 
%boui  $400  million   in  drugs  annually. 

In  1962.  the  U.S.  prescrlpt4on  drug  indus- 
try spent  »270  million  searching  for  new 
medicines  (only  1  out  of  2.864  compounds 
tested  becomes  a  marketable  product*  and 
Pennsylvania  firms  contributed  one-fifth  of 
this. 

However,  the  Indtistry  wasn't  always  so 
progressive.  Research  by  American  firms 
didn't  go  Into  high  gear  until  World  War  I, 
when  drugs  from  Germany  were  cut  off. 

Although  Sir  Alexander  Fleming  In  Eng- 
land developed  penicillin.  It  was  Wyeth  that 
mass  produced  It.  Smith  Kline  &  French  is 
a  world  leader  In  production  of  tranquilizers 
that  have  revolutionized  treatment  of  mental 
Illness.  Major  products  of  Merck  Sharp  &. 
Dohme  are  used  to  reduce  blood  pressure,  re- 
move excess  body  fluids,  and  relieve  arthritis. 

The  life  expectancy  of  a  baby  born  In  Phll- 
adelpkhia  was  61  years  back  In  1934.  Now  It 
Is  70.  What  It  will  be  In  1980,  nobody  knows. 
But  the  Greater  PhUadelphla  drug  industry 
has  its  eye  on  your  future.  Its  mind  on  your 
health. 


The  Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven 


Charlie  Is  from  the  great  heartland  of 
America,  where  people  are  still  self- 
reliant,  independent,  and  devoted  to  the 
free  enterprise  system.  Chahus  Hoiven, 
here  In  the  Congress,  exemplified  the  very 
best  in  American  traditions  and  ideals. 
He  is  a  Christian  gentleman,  and  al- 
though we  will  miss  his  service  here,  this 
Congress  is  a  better  body  having  known 
him  and  will  always  benefit  from  his 
leadership  and  example. 

I  join  his  many  colleagues  in  wishing 
for  him  every  future  success  and  much 
happiness. 


statement  was  a  summation  of  journal- 
istic philosophy.   He  said: 

The  newspapers  are  only  as  good  as  their 
reporters,  and  It  Is  my  considered  Judgment, 
that  Chicago  today  has  the  best  reporters 
In  the  world. 

It  can  be  truly  said,  that  Mil  bum  P. 
Akers  enjoys  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  members  of  the  press,  those  imder 
his  employ,  the  people  of  Chicago,  the 
political,  civic  and  business  leaders  of 
the  community,  and  last  but  not  least, 
his  publisher,  Marshall  Field,  Jr.  May 
the  Lord  bless  and  guide  his  eCforts  to 
disseminate  the  written  word  in  truth 
and  with  justice. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  south  camolina 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
time  when  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  had  its  back  to  the  wall,  I  think 
of  Charles  Hokven  as  one  of  the  men 
who  has  saved  our  agriculture  and  helped 
develop  it  so  that  it  is  the  wonder  of  the 
entire  world.  We  have  never  heard 
Charlie  Hoeven  complain  about  the  sur- 
plus. He  believes  this  surplus  to  be  the 
greatest  weapon  in  the  fight  for  freedom 
and  in  the  defense  and  strength  of  our 
Nation. 


Press  Veteran  of  the  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  UBONATI 

or  n-LiNOis 


A  Critical  Look  at  Urban  Renewal  by  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and  Trib- 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVI'.S 
Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
celebrated  columnist,  Milbum  P.  Akers. 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun  Times,  was 
selected  by  the  Chicago  Press  Veterans 
Association  as  the  Press  Veteran  of  the 
Year.  He  was  honored  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  association,  and  presented 
a  plaque  descriptive  of  his  long  career  in 
journalism  for  more  than  three  decades. 

Robert  Howard  Springfield,  corre- 
spondent of  the  Tribime,  presented  the 
plaque  with  the  most  precious  compli- 
ment one  newspaperman  can  pay  to  an- 
other— "He  has  been  a  good  reporter 
through  the  years." 

A  recent  series  of  articles  treating  with 
the  critical  east  Asian  problems  con- 
fronting the  United  States  in  that  the- 
ater of  operations,  were  written  by  Edi- 
tor Akers.  He  viewed  the  situation  from 
on  the  spot  observation  and  study.  His 
masterful  treatment  of  the  subject,  both 
from  the  political  and  military  aspects, 
were  presented  to  the  reader  with  clarity 
of  thought  and  logical  conclusions.  He 
is  to  be  complimented  for  his  fairness  in 
developing  honest  conclusions  from  basic 
facts.  His  judgment  In  these  matters  is 
unassailable.  The  accepted  authorities 
on  the  critical  Vietnam  situation,  both 
in  the  Pentagon,  the  State  Department, 
and  their  assigned  personnel  at  the  the- 
ater of  operations,  have  not  questioned 
his  findings.  He  is  to  be  complimented 
for  his  efforts  to  acquaint  the  American 
people  with  the  true  facts  and  actual 
conditions  to  be  met  before  success  can 
t>e  realized. 

Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  of  Chicago  was 
warm  in  his  compliments  of  the  hon- 
ored guest — making  reference  to  the 
prominent  role  that  Mr.  Akers  played 
as  press  secretary  to  the  late  Governor, 
Henry  Horner,  especially  during  his  late 
illness.  It  was  Mr.  Akers  who  cham- 
pioned his  dying  leader's  cause,  press- 
wise,  to  the  very  end. 

Editor  Akers,  In  graciously  accepting 
the  plaque,  entered  upon  a  most  serious 
subject,  the  advance  to  maturity  by  the 
Chicago  newspapers  during  his  genera- 
tion in  news  work.  It  was  both  Inter- 
esting   and    educationaL      His    closing 


une 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  KYL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 
Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Richard 
Wilson,  chief  of  the  Washington  bu- 
reau. Cowles  Publications.  The  article 
was  published  in  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  and  Tribune  on  September  27, 
1964. 

The  article  follows : 
A  CarriCAL  Look  at  Urban  Renewal 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 
Washington,    D.C. — Everywhere    that    the 
urban    renewal    program    has     swept    away 
square   blocks   of    decrepit   buildings   people 
wonder   what   became   of   the   former   occu- 
pants.    Obviously  most  of  the  former  resi- 
dents could  not  afford  quarters  In  the  mod- 
ernistic  high-rise   apartments  so   typical   of 
urban  renewal  projects. 

It  is  a  mystery.  Washington  officials  don't 
have  a  very  clear  Idea  of  what  happened  to 
the  occupants,  whether  they  are  better  or 
worse  off  tiian  before  they  received  eviction 
notices.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  very  poor 
have  been  evicted  to  make  way  for  the  better 
off  In  one  of  the  most  curious  and  contro- 
versial of  Federal  aid  programs. 

According  to  some  estimates  Vie  projects 
now  authorized,  under  construction  or  com- 
pleted will  have  displaced  some  4  mllUon 
people  in  major  cities.  This  Is  about  like 
transferring  the  entire  metropolitan  area  of 
Detroit  somewhere  else. 

On  the  face  of  It  urban  renewal  sounds 
like  a  good  Idea.  The  blighted  city  areas 
are  depressing  and  hurt  the  pride  of  the  city 
dweller  who  loves  to  show  off  his  town. 
Some  kind  of  order  Is  brought  Into  progress. 
Citizens  look  with  awe  and  wonder  at  the 
glass,  stone,  and  concrete  buildings  which 
have  replaced  slums,  and  some  of  them, 
provided  they  can  pay  high  rents,  move  In. 

For  15  years,  this  program  has  been  under- 
way. It  has  been  examined  in  a  very  critical 
light  in  a  book  to  be  published  next  month 
under  the  respectable  imprint  of  the  Joint 
Center  for  Urban  Studies  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  Harvard 
University.  The  analysis  by  Martin  Ander- 
son is  about  as  critical  as  a  professorial  tract 
can  get.  describing  the  program  as  a  dismal 
faUure  which  stands  In  sorry  contrast  to  bet- 
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ter  effortB  by  private  enterprise  guided  solely 
by  tbe  demands  of  the  free  market  rather 
than  til©  esthetes  of  the  urban  renewal 
administration . 

maOOMMENDS    ABAN1>ONMXNT 

Of  course,  urban  renewal  ia  a  form  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  Government  subsldlie* 
the  razing  ot  blighted  areas  for  sale  to  private 
developers,  who  In  turn  develop  It  with  Fed- 
eral financial  help  under  the  direction  of  a 
local  agency. 

MIT  and  Harvard  are  sending  the  Anderson 
study  to  scores  of  prominent  people  In  public 
life.  Anderson's  chief  recommendation  la 
the  abandonment  of  the  program  after  the 
completion  of  authorized  projects 

This  study  la  t)elng  published  at  a  good 
time  becaxise  It  Is  so  evident  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  prepared  the  groiind  for 
new  advances  Into  the  fields  of  Government 
and  local  cooperation  opened  up  by  pro- 
grams like  urban  renewal.  This  has  been  one 
of  the  little  noticed  major  trends  Initiated 
In  the  Kennedy  admlnUtratlon  and  now  to 
be  carried  farther  in  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. President  Johnson  Is  much  sold  on 
the  Idea  of  new  local-Federal  cooperation. 

POWXa   CENTERS    AROUND    CITIES 

The  trend  Is  largely  an  outgrowth  of  the 
changed  political  structure  of  this  country 
which  now  centers  so  much  more  strongly 
around  clUes  and  metropolitan  areas  than 
It  did  80  or  40  years  ago.  One  of  the  reasons 
the  UJ3.  Senate  today  is  so  much  more  "Ub- 
eral"  than  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
that  urban  political  pressure  can  be  brought 
more  directly  on  the  election  oi  two  senators 
at  large  from  a  State  than  upon  Congress- 
men elected  from  mixed  urban-rural  dis- 
tricts, or  mainly  rural  districts. 

One  of  the  surprises  of  the  current  Con- 
gress was  the  adoption  of  the  mass  transit 
bUl  to  help  cities  solve  the  agonizing  problem 
of  getUng  people  to  and  from  work.  ThU 
bill  was  adopted  only  by  Intense  political 
pressure  and  logrolling. 

Only  a  short  time  before  President  Ken- 
nedy was  killed,  It  has  now  been  learned, 
he  was  discussing  with  his  aids  a  new  subur- 
ban program,  which  has  not  yet  seen  the 
light  of  day.  The  antlpoverty  program, 
which  President  Johnson  later  espoused,  was 
under  discussion  concurrently  and  some  of 
the  President's  aids  thought  there  might  be 
something  inconsistent  In  an  atUck  on  pov- 
erty while  at  the  same  time  programs  were 
pushed  for  the  more  affluent  suburbanites. 
But  President  Kennedy  saw  nothing  Incon- 
sistent In  the  two  efforts. 

In  fact,  they  are  consistent  In  the  sense 
that  they  are  both  part  of  the  general  trend 
toward  attempts  to  solve  urban  problems 
throtigh  State,  local,  and  Federal  coopera- 
tion. This  inevitably  means  the  growth, 
and  probably  at  a  rapid  rate,  of  Federal 
subsidization  and  a  great  Increase  In  Fed- 
eral intervention  In  local  affairs.  Setting 
aside  the  question  of  whether  or  not  this  is 
desirable  on  general  principle,  does  It  work? 
Is  It  effective?  Is  it  the  best  way  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  cities?  The  urban  re- 
newal program  does  not  yet.  In  the  opinion 
of  some  experts,  give  a  favorable  answer  to 
these  questions. 


G>Bgretsman  Jamet  C.  Cleveland 
Eralaatet  the  88th  Conceit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.    CLEVELAND.     Mr.    Speaker.    In 
the  closing  days  of  the  88th  Congress,  I 


have  read  with  much  interest  the  numer- 
ous reviews  and  evaluations  by  many  of 
my  colleagues  of  this  session's  accom- 
plishmentB.  It  appears  to  me  that  their 
practice  of  evaluating  the  work  of  Con- 
gress ui>on  its  conclusion,  rendering  an 
account  of  their  stewardship,  and  hav- 
ing these  printed  at  their  own  expense 
and  mailed  to  their  constituents.  Is  com- 
mendable. To  supplement  the  biweekly 
reports  that  I  have  sent  to  my  own  dis- 
trict for  the  past  2  years.  I  have  decided 
to  adopt  this  practice 

A  review  of  the  88th  Congress,  in  which 
it  has  been  my  great  Rood  fortune  to 
have  represented  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  Hampshire,  is  to 
recall  great  and  historic  events.  The 
year  1963.  particularly,  is  one  that  his- 
tory shall  claim  for  all  time.  It  was  a 
year  of  sorrow,  but  hope. 

1B63 YEAR    OF    SORROW 

The  milestones  of  that  years  sorrows 
were  many.  In  New  Hampshire,  the 
tragedy  of  the  Thresher  was  a  grim  re- 
minder of  the  cold  war.  All  Christians 
and  the  entire  world  mourned  the  pass- 
ing of  Pope  >John  XXIII  whose  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Christian  unity,  as  a  meaning- 
ful foundation  for  peace,  brightened  the 
prospects  of  humanity.  But.  perhaps  the 
sorrows  of  1963  can  best  be  recaptured 
by  recalling  the  anguish  of  three  widows. 
Jasquellne  Kennedy.  Mrs.  Medgar  Evers. 
and  Madam  Nu.  The  unfortunate  events 
that  made  these  ladies  widows  are  too 
wellknown  to  recount  In  detail,  but 
certainly.  In  varying  degrees,  they  sym- 
twllze  the  year  and  the  era.  For  1963 
was  the  year  when  racial  discord  erupted 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  the  year 
when  the  grim  cold  war  between  com- 
munism and  democracy  flared  Into  the 
dirty,  hot  war  In  Vietnam.  But  above  all, 
it  was  the  year  marked  by  the  deter- 
mined efforts  of  men  of  good  wUl  to  bring 
about  peace  and  understanding,  not  only 
at  home,  but  throughout  the  world. 

SEEDS  or  HOPE 

So  if  1963,  the  first  year  of  the  88th 
Congress,  wtis  marked  by  sorrow,  it  was 
also  a  year  in  which  were  sown  the  seeds 
of  hope.  Of  the  many  complex  Issues 
that  face  us  today — at  home  and 
abroad — certainly  tlic  central  Issue  and 
the  all-pervading  one.  is  the  issue  of  war 
and  peace.  All  thoughtful  Americans 
share  an  abiding  aspiration  for  effective 
and  realistic  steps  toward  peace  and  a 
meaningful  reduction  of  world  tensions. 
In  Milford,  N.H.,  In  a  Memorial  Day  ad- 
dress dehvered  in  May  1963.  I  expressed 
my  own  convictions  this  way. 

We  must  not  let  our  aspirations  for  peace 
be  Interpreted,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  as 
weakness.  Nor  can  we  permit  firmness  to 
develop  into  unbridled  belligerency  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  expressed  this  well.  "We 
should  speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick  " 
If  we  are  to  preserve  peace,  we  must  maintain 
a  posture  of  unquestionable  strength  and 
firmness.  History  shows  clearly  that  weak- 
ness and  Indecision  invite  attack  and  lead 
to  war.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  strong- 
ly support  the  UJI.  In  spite  of  inadequacies 
We  must  strive  for  a  workable  test  ban  treaty 
and  have  an  Arms  Control  and  Dl.sarniiimenl 
Agency. 

sxTPpoax  or  the  united  nations 

Since  that  speech,  I  have  continued  my 
support  of  the  United  Nations  by  both 


speeches  and  votes  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  also  voted  to  continue  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
Although  as  a  Congressman  I  did  not 
have  an  of>portunlty  to  vote  on  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty,  I  felt  the  matter  to 
be  of  such  importance  that  In  one  of  nay 
biweekly  Washington  Reports,  I  .spec- 
ifically stated  that  had  I  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  do  so.  I  would  have  voted 
for  the  treaty. 

In  speaking  of  steps  toward  peace 
and  hope  in  the  first  year  of  the  88th 
Congress.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
word  "seeds."  In  New  Hampshire,  we 
know  well  that  seeds,  when  sown,  do  not 
spring  into  full  fiower  immediately  and 
that  they  do  not  bear  fruit  without 
thought,  patience,  and  a  great  deal  o< 
hard  work.  It  is  immensely  Important 
that  we  remember  this  and  do  not  fall 
prey  to  wishful  thinking  that  the  struggle 
for  pe8w:e  has  been  won.  Nor  should  we 
forget  that  peace  is  the  ultimate  reward 
bestowed  only  on  those  who  fully  ap- 
preciate it  and  who  in  all  ways  are  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  to  preserve  it. 

In  a  speech  which  I  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  on  United  Nations  Day  last 
year,  in  which  I  pledged  my  support  of 
the  U.N..  I  made  a  point  which  should 
be  repeated  here.  The  U.N.,  being  an 
organization  of  men.  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  be  perfect.  Some  criticism  of 
that  body  comes  from  people  who  expect 
too  much  of  it.  Just  as  some  people  expect 
too  much  of  their  schools  or  their  church- 
es, or  even  their  legislative  bodies.  After 
all.  we  are  all  human.  Secretary  d 
State  Dean  Rusk  w»ote  me  a  warm  let- 
ter of  appreciation  in  response  to  my 
speech.  He  expressed  his  wholehearted 
agreement  with  my  observations  that  the 
U.N.  Is  a  proven  step  toward  the  sensible 
solution  of  the  great  problems  of  war 
and  i>eace.  Improvements  In  that  orga- 
nization are  needed,  however,  and  cer- 
tainly its  costs  should  be  fairly  shared. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  CRmciSM NOT  OBSTRUCTIOIf 

There  is  a  disturbing  tendency  today 
to  confuse  constructive  criticism  with 
obstructionism.  This  point  is  worth  re- 
peating now.  because  so  often  the  tend- 
ency to  confuse  constructive  criticism 
with  obstructionism  defeats  the  purposes 
of  democracy,  which  Is.  after  all.  based 
on  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  and  honest 
debate.  With  emotionally  charged  is- 
sues, such  as  war  and  peace,  or  civil 
rights,  or  poverty,  or  foreign  aid,  this 
tendency  often  results  In  total  cleavage. 
Too  frequently.  If  one  does  not  embrace 
each  and  every  suggestion  of  those  who 
have  preempted  some  special  area  of  en- 
deavor, one  Is  considered  to  be  against 
the  proponents  and.  of  course,  against 
the  noble  principles  for  which  they 
stand.  As  I  pointed  out  just  the  other 
day  here  in  the  House,  in  commenting 
on  the  excessive  misrepresentations  be- 
ing resorted  to  In  the  present  presiden- 
tial campaign,  an  important  Issue  today 
is  whether  or  not  we  as  a  nation  are 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  our  deci- 
sionmaking techniques. 

88TH    CONGRESS    HAS    ESTABLISHED    A    CONSTRUC- 
TIVE   RECORD 

As  one  who  prefers  to  accentuate  the 
positive.  I  have  noted  with  tinderstand- 
able  pride  and  pleasure  the  near  unanim- 
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Ity  of  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the 
88th  Congress  has  compiled  a  commend- 
able record  of  accomplishment.  To  be 
candid,  I  must  confess  that  some  of  the 
measures  which  we  have  passed  that  nay 
colleagues  have  pointed  to  with  pride,  are 
ones  that  I  have  voted  against.  Exam- 
ples of  such  measures  sure  the  wheat-cot- 
ton bill,  the  food  stamp  bill,  miass  tran- 
sit, the  poverty  bill,  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Agency,  acccelerated  public  works, 
and  I  am  on  record.  In  committee,  as 
having  opposed  Appalachla.  I  opposed 
these  measures  because  they  did  not  con- 
form to  my  staruiards  of  budgetary  re- 
straint and  because  of  potential  waste, 
excessive  duplication,  and  general  In- 
adequacy. When  I  voted  for  the  tax 
cut  but  against  Increases  In  the  national 
debt,  and  against  congressional  pay  in- 
creases, I  did  so  with  the  thought  that 
fiscal  restraint  would  have  to  be  rigidly 
adhered  to  by  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
in  order  to  avoid  the  ravages  of  Inflation. 
Pot  this  reason.  It  Is  Interesting  to  me  to 
note  that  Appalachla.  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Agency,  and  accelerated  public 
worics  have  not  been  brought  to  the 
House  for  final  action.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  tacit  admission  that  these  pro- 
posals were  seriously  lacking  In  merit. 
But  as  I  have  stated,  the  88th  Congress 
has  established  a  coristructlve  record 
and  most  of  Its  finest  accomplishments 
enjoyed  broad  bipartisan  bacldng  and 
received  my  own  active  and  energetic 
support. 

rOSEIGN  AFFADtS 

The  accomplishments  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress in  foreign  affairs  and  In  a  mean- 
ingful reduction  in  world  tensions  have 
unfortunately  been  tarnished  by  the  ad- 
ministration's failure  to  maintain  a  tnily 
bipartisan  foreign  policy.  In  times  of 
crisis,  all  Americans  will  rally  behind 
their  administration,  as  indeed  Congress 
did  at  the  height  of  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  and  again  by  unanimous  vote  when 
this  House  placed  its  stamp  of  approval 
last  August  7  on  the  administration's 
actions  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

But  the  Republican  leadership  is  not 
being  fully  consulted  on  Important  mat- 
ters, and  our  foreign  affairs  are  in  re- 
grettable disarray.  Following  adminis- 
tration insistence  last  December  that 
wheat  SEiles  to  Russia  could  be  financed 
by  tax -supported  dollars  through  the 
Export-ImpKjrt  Bank,  the  divisions 
among  our  allies  became  painfully  ob- 
vious. These  ordinarily  friendly  coun- 
tries stepped  up  their  trade  with  Cuba 
and  other  Communist  nations.  France 
went  even  further  along  its  own  path. 
The  situation  In  South  Vietnam  con- 
tinued to  deteriorate,  and  throughout  the 
world.  Communist-Inspired  trouble  spots 
flared  anew. 

Against  such  a  background,  to  have 
the  Secretary  of  State  appear  before  the 
platform  committee  of  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  for  the  first  time  In 
history  emphasizes  anew  the  need  for  re- 
establishing a  bipartisan  approach  to 
foreign  affairs. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  fully  sup- 
ported the  foreign  aid  programs  of  this 
administration  sifter  sensible  reductions 
in  budgetary  requests  were  made.  More 
remains  to  be  done.     In  my  opinion. 


there  is  presently  an  overemphasis  on 
economic  aid  as  ctnnpared  with  tech- 
nical assislwmce,  educational  assistance, 
Peace  Corps  programs,  and  other  people- 
to-people  and  privately  financed  pro- 
grams. I  think  economic  aid  should  be 
confined  to  situations  where  there  is  a 
real  need  that  otherwise  cannot  be  met 
and  where  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  en- 
couraging local  Initiative.  Economic  aid 
poured  in  at  the  top  too  often  stays  at 
the  top,  fails  to  attain  its  intended  goal, 
and  only  serves  to  enrich  already  wealthy 
and  undemocratic  ruling  classes. 

FOREIGN  TRADE GOOD  OE  BAD? 

Closely  related  to  our  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs  is  the  matter  of  f  owign  trade. 
Generally  speaking,  I  am  in  "favor  of  a 
national  policy  which  will  foster  and  in- 
crease healthy  and  fairly  competitive 
foreign  trade.  If  this  Is  properly  done.  It 
will  strengthen  our  economy,  strengthen 
our  foreign  policy,  and  further  reduce 
world  tension.  This  laudable  odjective, 
however,  cannot  be  accomplished  at 
breakneck  speed  or  by  sacrificing  entire 
domestic  industries  on  such  an  altar. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times  on  the 
fioor  of  this  House,  our  tariff  structure 
should  be  reformed  to  reflect  wage  dif- 
ferentials between  the  various  foreign 
nations  with  whom  we  compete  and 
trade.  If  this  Is  not  done,  it  will  serve 
only  to  place  our  own  industry  at  an 
unfair  disadvantage  and  It  will  retard 
the  advance  of  wages  In  countries  with 
whom  we  trade.  Also,  our  tariff  struc- 
ture should  be  reformed  to  reflect  and 
take  into  account,  subsidies — direct  or  In- 
direct— given  by  foreign  governments  to 
their  industries  who  export  to  the  United 
States. 

My  experience  with  the  problem  of  for- 
eign Imports  has  also  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  Department  of  State  Is  not  ade- 
quately situated  or  equipped  to  deal  with 
this  problem,  and  that  primary  respon- 
sibility for  it  might  well  be  placed  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  or  another 
Government  agency. 

IMPACT  OF  IMPORTS  ON  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
SOBERTNG 

The  impact  of  foreign  imports  on  my 
own  congressional  district  Is  sobering. 
The  shoe  Industry,  the  electronics  In- 
dustry, and  the  ball-bearing  industry 
are  among  examples  of  those  businesses 
which  are  faced  with  an  accelerating 
flood  of  foreign  Imports  that  has  far  ex- 
ceeded expectations  or  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  expanding  foreign  trade. 

Even  worse  is  the  plight  of  the  wool 
manufacturer.  More  than  30  plants  in 
the  United  States  have  been  closed  In  the 
last  2  years,  with  6,000  jobs  down  the 
drain  in  spite  of  the  almost  imbelievable 
fact  that  this  administration  solemnly 
promised  quantitative  restrictions  on 
wool  imports  more  than  3  years  ago.  This 
same  promise  was  made  to  the  powerful 
cotton  interests  and  was  kept,  with  the 
passage  of  the  wheat-cotton  bill,  giving 
the  cotton  textile  industry  a  subsidy  in 
excess  of  $200  million  a  year.  The  fact 
that  the  promise  to  the  wool  manufac- 
turers has  not  been  kept — presumably 
because  of  their  political  impotence — has 
been  a  distressing  revelation  to  me  and 
raises  the  fundamental  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  people  can  believe  in  and 


trust  their  own  Government.  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  closing  of  a  J.  P.  Stevens 
mill  In  Lilslx>n  Falls,  Maine,  the  second 
wool  mill  closing  in  that  town  this  year, 
etched  with  tragic  and  shattering  impact 
the  enormity  of  this  bad  faith.  I  am 
encouraged,  though  hesitantly  so.  by  the 
fact  that  this  administration  just  recent- 
ly repeated  Its  promise  to  the  wool  indus- 
try, and  I  can  only  hope  that  this  time 
the  promise  will  be  kept  before  more  fac- 
tories close. 

CIVIL   RIGHTS 

The  most  significant  bill  enacted  by 
both  branches  of  the  88th  Congress  was 
the  civU  rights  bill.  Having  introduced 
meaningful  civil  rights  legislation  my- 
self prior  to  the  Introduction  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  Its  civil  rights  bill,  and 
having  done  so  with  the  hope  that  this 
matter  could  be  handled  on  a  bipartisan 
manner,  it  has  been  disappointing  to  me 
to  find  the  laudable  objectives  of  this 
legislation  eruneshed  In  politics.  The 
legislation  which  we  finally  enacted,  how- 
ever, is  meaningful  and  should  be  given 
a  full  opportunity  to  be  tested.  It  is 
unfortimate  that  many  people  In  this 
country  labor  under  the  Illusion  that  the 
mere  passage  of  a  law  will  settle  com- 
plex problems.  The  civil  rights  problem 
eventually  will  have  to  be  solved  In  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men.  But,  hc^De- 
fully,  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
will  remove  the  problem  from  the  streets 
and  place  It  In  the  courts.  Impressive 
progress  will  be  made  by  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  the  new  law  if  the  role  of 
the  demagog  can  also  be  diminished. 
If  the  American  tradition  of  fair  play  and 
tolerance  can  be  allowed  full  rein,  then 
there  Is  hope  this  this  Important  legis- 
lation will  be  a  successful  milestone  in 
mankind's  long  struggle  for  freedom  and 
equality  of  opportunity. 

TAX    COT 

Congress  passed  in  1964  an  $11.5  bil- 
lion tax  cut  which  I  supported  after  the 
administration  agreed  to  a  Republican 
recommendation  that  a  reduction  be 
made  in  the  Federal  budget  first  before 
the  tax  cut  would  go  Into  effect. 

As  a  Republican,  I  favor  tax  cuts. 
Historically,  the  Republican  Party  has 
believed  that  high  taxes  stifie  our  Na- 
tion's economic  growth.  Since  the  turn 
of  the  century  major  tax  cuts  have  been 
made  8  times  In  34  years  of  Republican 
administrations  compared  with  only  3 
times  in  30  years  of  Democratic  admin- 
istrations. 

But,  as  a  Republican  I  also  feel  a  tax 
cut  should  be  coupled  with  budgetary  re- 
straint, because  otherwise  continued 
high  Federal  spending  with  reduced  tax 
revehue  means  greater  infiationary  def- 
icits. When  the  administration  brought 
out  the  tax  cut  for  House  action,  it  re- 
fused to  adopt  the  Republican  pror>osal 
that  the  tax  cut  be  coupled  with  a  budget 
request  limited  to  $98  billion  or  less  for 
the  following  year.  In  the  face  of  the 
administration's  unwilltnguess  to  balance 
a  tax  cut  with  a  needed  cut  In  Federal 
spending,  I  voted  against  the  tax  cut  bill 
in  September  1963.  Thereafter,  the 
forces  of  economy  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate trimmed  more  than  $6  billion  off 
last  year's  budget  before  we  adjourned 
Christmas  eve.    Then  last  January  the 
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administration  did  an  about-face.  They 
acceded  to  the  Republican  economy  pro- 
posal and  offered  a  budgetary  request 
this  year  of  $97.9  billion.  This  broke  the 
lobjam  in  the  Senate,  and  upon  retmn 
of  the  tax  cut  bill  to  the  House  in  Im- 
proved form.  I  voted  for  It. 

My  constituents  should  be  warned, 
however,  that  for  some  of  them,  the  tax 
cut  will  prove  to  be  Illusory  because  with- 
holding rates  were  lowered  at  a  greater 
rate  than  the  actual  tax  cut  for  1964. 
This  means  that  next  April,  some  tax- 
payers who  rely  upon  the  withholding 
system  to  pay  their  taxes  will  have  to  pay 
an  additional  tax. 

AOOtnOIf  AI.  TAX  CUT   TOTB 

As  one  who  believes  In  tax  cuts  and 
tJ^T  reforms  as  the  only  sensible  ways  to 
stimulate  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy and  to  create  more  jobs.  I  would 
also  like  to  point  out  that  I  voted  In 
1963  and  also  again  in  1964  against  a 
renewal  of  wartime  excise  taxes  which 
the  administration  successfully  insisted 
on  retaining  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.  Imposed  upon  us  during 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  war  and 
never  repealed  since,  these  so-called 
luxury  taxes  represent  for  consumers  a 
discriminatory  charge  against  many 
Items  such  as  airplane  travel,  telephone 
service,  and  even  lady's  hsmdbags — 
hardly  a  luxury  to  women. 

I  sponsored  legislation  to  permit  tax 
deductions  for  hardpressed  parents 
sending  their  children  to  college,  auid  was 
keenly  disappointed  that  this  proposal 
was  killed  in  the  Senate,  the  killing  votes 
being  cast  by  Senators  of  the  majority 
party  who  had  themselves  sponsored  and 
Introduced  such  legislation.  Other  bills 
Introduced  by  me  would  have  reformed 
our  tax  structure  by  depreciating  prop- 
erty more  equitably  and  reasonably,  tax- 
ing more  fairly  shares  In  mutual  funds. 
and  providing  tax  reserve  deductions  for 
recreational  enterprises  subject  to  losses 
from  Inclement  weather. 

In  considering  the  tax  record  of  the 
88th  Congress,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  addition  to  the  Republican  record 
dviring  the  last  64  years  of  cutting,  taxes 
eight  times  as  compared  to  only  three 
times  under  the  Democrats.  Republicans 
liave  raised  taxes  only  twice  compared 
to  13  raises  In  taxes  under  Democrats. 
During  this  same  time  Republicans  have 
balanced  the  budget  22  times ;  the  Demo- 
crats only  3  times. 

EDUCATION 

Education  benefited  by  several  Impor- 
tant new  assists  from  Congress,  all  of 
which  I  strongly  supported.  Colleges 
were  made  eligible  to  receive  construc- 
tion grants  and  loans  for  classrooms, 
labs,  and  other  academic  facilities  un- 
der the  3-years,  $1.2  billion  higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act.  This  measure  was 
of  critical  importance  since  college  at- 
tendance Is  jumping  an  estimated  94  per- 
cent between  1960  and  1970.  While  the 
program  provides  needed  funds  to  col- 
leges, the  act  wisely  requires  that  schools 
themselves  undertsike  a  share  of  the  costs 
of  new  construction.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment thus  provides  an  incentive  for 
educational  expansion  without  taking 
over  local  responsibility. 


Seeking  to  meet  the  acute  needs  for 
new  Job  skills  In  this  fast  changing  tech- 
nological age.  Congress  enacted  an  ad- 
ditional $958  million  Vocational  Train- 
ing Act  providing  an  Improved  and  ex- 
panded program  of  vocational  training 
in  high  schools  across  the  country.  And 
new  amendments  to  the  Manpower 
Training  and  Development  Act  will  pro- 
vide Important  Job  training  to  Jobless 
youths  and  workers  needing  new  skills. 
Passage  of  this  legislation  was  vital  to 
help  meet  the  problems  of  Job  obsole- 
scence and  technological  unemployment 
created  by  automation. 

HEALTH  EDUCAjTlON 

The  Health  Professions  Assistance  Act 
provides  $175  million  in  matching  grants 
over  a  3-year  period  for  the  construction 
or  improvement  of  medical,  dental,  and 
related  schools,  A  loan  program  of  $30.7 
million  Is  provided  to  assist  medical  and 
dental  students  in  completing  their  edu- 
cation. Since  the  United  SUtes  is  not 
graduating  nearly  enough  doctors,  den- 
tists, and  medical  personnel  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  growing  population,  this  leg- 
islation Is  necessary  to  help  our  Nation 
maintain  high  standards  of  medical  care 
in  the  years  ahead.  Unfortunately,  the 
legislation  did  not  Include  a  proposed 
plan  of  partial  forgiveness  of  student 
loans  to  doctors  and  dentists  who  agree 
to  practice  In  rural  areas — where  the 
need  for  medical  personnel  Is  greatest. 
Senator  Cotton  and  I  later  introduced 
this  plan  as  a  separate  bill  and  although 
it  passed  the  Senate,  it  was  narrowly 
defeated  In  the  House. 

The  Nurse  Training  Act  provides 
grants  for  the  Improvement  and  expan- 
sion of  nursing  schools  and  establishes 
traineeships  and  student  loan  funds  for 
nursing  students.  This  program  was  de- 
signed to  combat  a  severe  shortage  of 
nurses  both  at  the  present  time  and  in 
the  years  ahead. 

EDUCATION  KXT  TO  KCONOMIC  OEVELOPME»*T 


Additional  student  loan  funds  were  au- 
thorized In  legislation  to  extend  and  ex- 
pand the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
which  also  increased  funds  for  science, 
mathematics,  and  foreign  language 
training  programs,  and  for  school  coun- 
seling services.  New  summer  training 
programs  were  provided  for  teachers  of 
English  and  social  science. 

Local  school  aid  was  continued  to  areas 
having  high  Federal  employment.  New 
and  expanded  aid  was  given  for  the  im- 
provement and  construction  of  libraries. 

My  support  of  these  programs  In  edu- 
cation is  based  on  a  deep-seated  convic- 
tion that  in  this  fast  changing  world  we 
cannot  afford  to  allow  our  progress  to  be 
impeded  by  lack  of  learning  and  skilled 
personnel.  These  programs  will  help  in 
the  battle  against  unemployment  and 
assist  the  meaningful  economic  develop- 
ment of  our  country. 

SOCIAL  SECTJRrrr 

Social  security  benefits  were  raised  5 
I>ercent  and  extended  to  cover  more  p>eo- 
ple  by  the  House  of  Representatives — 
only  to  be  killed  by  the  Senate  which 
tmder  administration  pressure  Insisted 
on  tying  medicare  to  social  security.  Mil- 
lions of  older  persons  were  thus  denied 
the  needed  and  promised  Increases  In 


social  security  necessary  to  compensate 
for  the  drop  in  value  of  pensions  over  tht 
last  5  years  caused  by  inflationary  rises 
in  the  cost  of  living.  The  administra- 
tion's adamant  insistence  on  social  secu- 
rlty-flnanced  medicare  killed  the  social 
security  bill,  modest  as  it  was.  Thus  we 
have  the  somewhat  sorry  spectacle  of  a 
Congress,  which  voted  itself  a  fat  pay 
increase,  refusing  to  recognize  the  needs 
of  older  citizens.  Older  people  have  been 
repeatedly  told  by  all  responsible  leaden 
here  In  Washington  that  social  security 
benefits  would  be  Increased.  This  is  an- 
other broken  promise.  It  raises  anew 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  basic  Issue  of 
today — can  people  trust  in  and  believe 
their  own  Government. 

MXDICAac 

If  partial  hospital  care  financed 
through  social  security  is  ever  adopted, 
coverage  and  benefits  will  be  rapidly  ex- 
panded at  least  every  2  years.  Person- 
ally, I  think  that  the  Kerr-Mills  bill, 
which  I  have  supported,  is  a  better  solu- 
tion to  the  problem,  as  it  is  based  on  Fed- 
eral-State partnership  and  limits  Ha 
benefits  to  those  who  need  them.  On« 
possible  compromise  is  to  increase  social 
security  benefits  to  permit  the  purchase 
of  special  Insurance  which  would  be 
handled  by  private  insiirance  companlei 
under  suitable  Government  sponsorship. 
Another  possible  solution  would  be  to 
allow  tax  deductions  for  the  purchase  of 
old  age  medical  and  hospital  insurance. 
As  people  live  longer  and  as  medical 
expenses  Increase,  the  one  thing  that 
everybody  agrees  on  Is  that  the  general 
problem  is  one  that  must  be  met.  To  me, 
4t  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  there 
isn't  more  emphasis  being  placed  on  the 
good  news  that  people  are  living  longer 
thanks  to  the  marvelous  achievements  of 
science  and  the  medical  professions. 

CONSXXVATION  AND  BSCKXATION 

Signlficajit  advances  were  made  by 
Congress  In  the  field  of  conservation. 
Our  fast-growing  p>opuIation  and  com- 
mercial development  threaten  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  natural  resources  and 
create  new  demands  for  recreational 
areas.  Under  the  wilderness  bill,  9  mil- 
lion acres  of  mountains,  forests,  and 
streams  will  be  forever  protected  in  a 
natural  and  undisturbed  state  as  in  the 
days  when  the  Indian  roamed  this  con- 
tinent. With  the  approval  of  Congress, 
additional  acres  can  be  added  to  the  sys- 
tem during  the  next  10  years.  In  New 
Hampshire,  we  are  fortunate  to  have  in- 
cluded In  the  wilderness  system  the  only 
area  In  the  Northeast — the  5,400-acTe 
Great  Gulf  wild  area  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains. 

Designed  to  insure  the  acquisition  of 
needed  land  for  recreation  at  a  time 
when  available  land  is  fast  disappearing, 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  establishes  a  systematic  means  of  fi- 
nancing State  and  Federal  land  pur- 
chases for  new  parks.  The  proceeds 
from  motorboat  fuel  taxes.  Federal  part 
and  recreation  area  admission  fees,  and 
sales  of  surplus  Federal  land  will  be  col- 
lected Into  a  land  acquisition  fund  that 
will  be  partly  distributed  to  States  in  the 
form  of  matching  funds  and  partly  made 
available  to  the  Federal   Government. 


5ew  Hampshire,  because  of  Its  large 
number  of  out-of -State  visitors,  will  par- 
ticularly benefit  from  these  funds. 

Legislation  was  also  i>assed  establish- 
ing water  resource  centers  at  our  State 
universities,  and  several  new  Federal 
park  areas  were  authorized.  My  bill  to 
make  Sculptor  Augustus  Saint-Gaudena' 
borne  in  Cornish,  N.H.,  a  national  his- 
toric site,  the  first  in  New  Hampshire, 
was  enacted  into  law. 

The  record  of  the  88th  Congress  for 
conservation  is  so  good  that  many  per- 
sons have  called  this  the  "Conservation 
Congress." 

As  Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  Udall 
expressed  It  in  a  personal  note  to  me  last 
September: 

Olad  to  note  yo\ir  strong  Interest  in.  ajid 
fupport  for.  conservation.  Thanks  to  f)eo- 
ple  like  you  It'a  t>een  a  great  year  for  the 
out  of  doors. 

ROUSING 

The  Congress  passed  a  housing  bill, 
with  my  support,  which  extended  for  1 
year  FHA,  urban  renewal,  public  hous- 
ing, and  other  similar  programs. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
was  given  authority  to  insure  one-family 
homes  up  to  $30,000  instesid  of  the  cur- 
rent $25,000.  The  legislation  also  pro- 
vided for  construction  of  special  housing 
for  the  elderly,  funds  for  urban  plan- 
ning grants,  and  open-sp£w:e  grants  for 
parks  and  recreational  facilities  within 
urban  areas. 

Urban  renewal  has  often  in  the  past 
involved  the  complete  destruction  of 
whole  areas  in  our  cities  without  a  dis- 
criminate attempt  to  preserve  and  re- 
store salvageable  buildings.  Thus,  I  was 
particularly  pleased  to  see  included  in 
the  bill  a  Republican  proposal  for  low- 
Interest  loans  to  property  owners  in 
urban  renewal  areas  to  help  these  owners 
rehabilitate  their  property  and  thereby 
•void  costly  and  wasteful  total  demoli- 
tion and  reconstruction. 

VrrXKAIfS'    LEGISI.ATION 

Americans  have  long  believed  that  the 
men  who  have  defended  this  country  in 
wartime  deserve  the  protection  of  pen- 
sion programs  If  they  are  in  financial 
needs.  Congress  enacted  legislation  to 
Increase  and  liberalize  the  non-service- 
connected  pension  program  for  veterans 
because  so  many  veterans  and  their 
widows  are  caught  in  the  tragic  squeeze 
between  rising  costs  and  static  Income. 
The  new  pension  law.  in  addition  to 
raising  pensions  for  low -income  veterans 
and  their  widows,  allows  new  exclusions 
from  Income  in  determining  pension 
eligibility.  For  example,  it  provides  that 
a  veteran  or  his  widow  may  exclude  as 
Income,  10  percent  of  the  total  social 
security  payments  received  in  a  year. 
All  of  the  wife's  earned  income  can  be 
excluded,  instead  of  only  the  first  $1,200 
of  her  income.  It  increases  the  addi- 
tional allowance  for  aid  and  attendance 
cases  from  $70  to  $100  a  month,  and 
also  provides  an  Increase  of  $35  a  month 
to  any  veteran  who  is  permanently  dis- 
abled. A  limited  1-year  reopening  of 
national  service  life  insurance  is  per- 
mitted. This  legislation  largely  included 
the  same  language  of  two  bills  I  had 
introduced  on  veterans'  pensions  and 
national  service  life  insurance. 


A  new  Tetcrans'  nursing  care  bill 
passed  by  Congress  provides  for  at  least 
4,000  nursing  eare  beds  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals,  private  nursing 
care  for  veterans  who  have  exhausted 
their  hoeipltal  benefits,  and  matching 
grants  for  the  construction  of  nursing 
care  facilities  in  State  old  soldiers' 
homes. 

WUiLZT    BIXJ.    PASSED 

Congress  enacted  a  legislative  proposal 
of  mine  to  correct  an  Inequity  In  the 
granting  of  pensions  to  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  winners.  My  bill,  which 
was  enacted  into  law  at  the  last  minute, 
Ijermlts  veterans  who  won  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  at  a  time  when 
their  country  was  not  engaged  in  a  de- 
clared war,  to  receive  the  monthly  pen- 
sion received  by  all  other  holders  of  our 
Nation's  highest  honor.  My  particular 
interest  In  this  bill  arose  from  the  case 
of  Charles  H.  Willey,  of  Penacook,  who 
received  his  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  for  heroism  during  the  Santo 
Domingo  Insurrection.  Only  17  people 
are  similarly  situated.  Of  Interest  to 
New  Hampshire  is  the  fact  that  several 
of  them  received  their  medals  for  brav- 
ery during  the  S<rualus  rescue  operation 
off  the  Isle  of  Shoals  near  Portsmouth, 
N.H. 

CONGRESSIONAL    PAT    EAISE 

The  $556.8  million  Federal  pay  raise 
Included  a  hike  in  congressional  salaries 
of  $7,500  and  also  large  boosts  in  salaries 
to  top  officials,  but  it  provided  only  small 
Increases  for  lower  paid  Government 
employees.  Although  these  raises  were 
defensible,  I  could  not  in  good  conscience 
support  such  an  inflationary  Increase 
In  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Government 
at  a  time  when  labor  and  business  were 
being  asked  to  hold  the  line  on  wages 
and  prices,  when  the  budget  was  un- 
balanced, and  when  the  threat  of  In- 
flation was  haunting  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy. When  I  voted  for  the  tax  cut,  I  did 
so  with  the  pledge  that  I  would  vote 
against  all  costly  programs  unless  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

EQUAL  PAT  FOR  WOMEN 

Significant  and  long  overdue  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  by  Congress  to  grant 
women  employees  equal  rights  with  men. 
The  Equal  Pay  Act  amends  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  to  require  that  em- 
ployers engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
grant  equal  pay  "for  equal  work  on  Jobs 
the  performance  of  which  requires  equal 
effort  and  resF>onslblllty.  and  which  are 
performed  under  similar  working  condi- 
tions." In  other  words.  It  requires  that, 
no  employee  can  be  paid  a  wage  rate  less 
than  that  given  to  another  doing  the 
same  work  because  of  his  or  her  sex. 

HEALTH 

Mental  Illness  and  retardation  Is  om 
Nation's  greatest  health  problem.  Con- 
gress enacted  legislation  authorizing 
grants  to  aid  In  the  construction  of  facil- 
ities for  research  and  treatment  of  the 
mentally  ill  and  retarded,  to  help  con- 
struct community  health  centers,  and  to 
train  teachers  for  mentally  retarded  and 
handicapped  chilch-en.  « 

To  meet  the  general  shortage  of  hos- 
pital space,  the  Hill-Burton  program  of 
hospital  construction  aid  was  extended 
and  improved. 


ITNX  AKT8 


A  National  Council  on  the  Arts  was 
established  by  Congress  which  wisely 
recognized  that  the  problems  and  needs 
of  maintaining  the  arts  In  our  country 
should  be  studied.  Consisting  of  a  Chair- 
man and  24  members  appHDinted  by  the 
President,  the  Council  will  make  recom- 
mendations on  how  the  United  States 
can  strengthen  and  support  its  vital  re- 
source, the  arts.  The  John  P.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  was  approved,  and  I  was 
happy  to  vote  for  it  because  It  will  bene- 
ficially enhance  the  cultural  prestige  of 
our  Nation's  Capital.  Successful  enact- 
ment of  my  bill  establishing  Augustus 
Salnt-Gaudens'  home,  near  Cornish, 
N.H.,  as  a  national  historic  site  gave  a 
fitting  tribute  to  one  of  America's  great- 
est sculptors.  Students  of  art  and  the 
general  public  are  now  assured  of  always 
having  the  Opportunity  of  visiting  and 
studying  the  home  and  studios  of  Salnt- 
Gaudens  with  their  notable  collection  of 
his  sculpture. 

ATTENDANC* 

The  two  sessions  of  the  88th  Congress 
were  among  the  longest  in  our  history. 
Of  256  rollcaUs  in  our  first  session,  I 
missed  but  one.  This  year,  however, 
largely  as  a  result  of  being  In  New  Hamp- 
shire to  vote  In  the  presidential  primary, 
I  missed  6  of  the  272  rollcalls. 

BIPABTTSAN    SUPPORT 

I  received  one  of  the  highest  Republi- 
can scores  last  year  in  either  House  or 
Senate  for  bipartisan  support  of  legis- 
lation before  the  U.S.  Congress  accord- 
ing to  the  Congressional  Quarterly.  My 
score  of  95  percent  was  equaled  by  only 
three  other  Republican  Representatives. 
The  study  of  bipartisan  voting  by  the 
noted  independent  research  journal  was 
designed  to  reveal  how  often  a  majority 
of  voting  Democrats  agreed  with  a  ma- 
jority of  voting  Flepublicans.  The  study 
was  based  on  61  rollcall  votes  of  the 
House  on  which  a  majority  of  both 
parties  agreed.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats each  voted  with  bipartisan  ma- 
jorities an  average  of  71  percent  of  the 
time. 

Legislation  which  is  good  for  the  coun- 
try receives  supjxjrt  from  both  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
recognized  for  having  supported  such 
measures  last  year.  This  has  not  kept 
me  from  constructively  and  vigorously 
opposing  bad  legislation  which  I  will 
continue  to  do. 

CONCRKSSIOITAL    REFORIC 

Congressional  reform  has  been  a  prin- 
cipal interest  of  mine.  Unfortunately 
the  majority  leadership  has  been  un- 
w^illing  to  push  for  any  real  reforms  in 
the  legislative  process.  Congress  Is  in 
danger  of  losing  touch  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  It  represents.  One  reform 
would  be  the  speeded  up  schedule  of  bills 
for  congressional  consideration  to  allow 
Members  of  Congress  to  finish  up  their 
business  in  Washington  earlier  In  the 
year  and  to  have  time  to  return  to  their 
districts  to  consult  and  keep  in  touch 
with  citizens.  Another  needed  reform 
would  be  the  Increasing  of  minority 
staffing  on  House  and  Senate  committees. 
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MINORITY    STAFFING 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  efifeotive 
government  that  I  have  been  concerned 
with  is  the  lack  of  staff  assistance  avail- 
able to  the  minority  party  in  Congress, 
The  committee  work  of  Congress  requires 
legislative  staff  research  to  help  legisla- 
tors to  gather  information  and  to  study 
and  prepare  legislation.  Staff  members 
appointed  by  the  majority  party,  how- 
ever, outnumber  minority  staff  members 
in  the  House  10  to  1  although  the  actual 
party  division  of  Congressmen  is  3  to  2. 
Some  committees  have  no  staff  members 
responsible  to  the  minority.  The  mi- 
nority party  is,  therefore,  handicapped 
in  analyzing  legislation  proposed  by  the 
majority  and  in  drafting  appropriate  al- 
ternative legislation.  Such  a  condition 
seriously  weakens  our  two-party  system. 

I  was  appointed  to  a  special  Republi- 
can conference  committee  on  minority 
staffing  to  study  this  problem  and  to 
work  for  an  improvement  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Last  spring  I  wrote  an  article  for  the 
George  Washington  Law  Review  on  the 
question  of  minority  staffing  and  in  my 
discussion  of  staffing  abuses,  I  mentioned 
abuses  on  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, which  focused  national  attention 
of  this  vital  issue. 

SELECT    COMMITTKE    ON    GOVERNMENT    RESEARCH 

Science  has  received  high  priority  from 
Congress.  Our  Nation  continued  its  ex- 
ploration of  space  with  the  Ranger 
probes  of  the  moon  which  provided  val- 
uable information  for  an  eventual 
manned  flight  to  the  moon.  More  than 
$15  billion  a  year  in  Federal  funds  are 
being  spent  on  scientific  research  and 
development.  To  evaluate  our  Nation's 
Government-supported  science  program, 
the  House  of  Representatives  established 
a  Select  Committee  on  Government  Re- 
search. I  was  1  of  9  Congressmen  se- 
lected to  serve  on  this  Important  com- 
mittee. We  have  held  hearings,  made 
investigations,  and  Issued  several  pre- 
liminary reports  recommending  basic 
changes  in  the  Federal  Government's 
handling  of  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment. Serving  under  Congressman 
Carl  Elliott,  the  distinguished  "father 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act," 
has  been  a  great  experience  for  a  junior 
Congressman.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  he  will  not  return  next  year.  I  am 
proud  of  a  recent  letter  from  Congress- 
man Elliott  In  which  he  thanked  me  for 
expressing  this  thought  and  concluded 
by  saying  tome: 

I  go  with  the  firm  conviction  that  as  long 
as  Americans  elect  to  Congress  men  like  you. 
our  basic  institutions  will  be  safe  and  our 
system  will  continue  sound. 

ACCELERATED    PUBLIC    WORKS 

When  the  administration  got  Congress 
to  approve  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  in  1962,  this  program  was  held 
out  as  a  means  of  reducing  unemploy- 
ment, with  a  special  appeal  to  areas  of 
high  unemployment  and  to  communities 
which  wanted  Federal  help  in  construct- 
ing local  projects.  In  1963  the  adminis- 
tration successfully  pushed  through  a 
S450  million  Increase  in  funds  fort  ac- 
celerated public  works  despite  the  fact 
that  the  program  had  had  no  apprecia- 
ble  effect  on  reducing   unemployment. 


Much  of  the  limited  anployment  the  ad- 
ditional funds  woiild  create  woiild  be  In 
trades,  in  which  evidence  Indicated  there 
was  no  shortage  of  wortL  There  wo\ild 
be  no  lasting:  benefit  to  the  unskilled  and 
semiskilled  workers  who  constituted  the 
hard  core  of  the  unemployed. 
povniTT  Bnx 

The  poverty  bill,  so-called,  was  passed 
although  the  measure  was  opposed  by 
those  of  us  who  felt  that  it  oversimpli- 
fied the  problems  of  the  poor  and  was  a 
hastily  conceived,  politically  motivated, 
and  unsound  means  of  fighting  poverty. 
Having  an  initial  cost  of  almost  $1  bil- 
lion, the  poverty  program  will  involve  a 
variety  of  different  activities.  A  "Job 
Corps"  will  establi.«;h  urbsin  training  cen- 
ters and  conservation  camp>s  for  40,000 
unemployed  youth  at  a  cost  of  $190  mil- 
lion for  the  first  year.  A  "work-train- 
ing" program,  intended  to  permit  young 
people  to  remain  In  schools  or  to  Increase 
their  employability,  will  provide  jobs  for 
enrollees  at  a  first  year  cost  of  $150  mil- 
lion. These  two  programs  for  young 
people  will  at  best  largely  duplicate  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  Manpower  EVevel- 
opment  and  Training  Act  and  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act.  and  at  worse  will 
offer  useless  and  costly  make-work  that 
will  not  improve  the  employability  of 
young  people  or  their  chances  of  future 
success. 

Other  features  of  the  poverty  program 
include  a  "work-study"  plan  costin« 
$72.5  million  which  will  give  federally 
financed  jobs  to  needy  college  students 
despite  the  fact  that  Federal  loans  are 
now  available  to  college  students  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
"Community-action"  programs  will  sub- 
sidize public  and  private  projects  on  the 
local  level  to  attack  poverty,  but  no 
standards  or  criteria  are  established  for 
the  plan  and  the  Federal  Government  is 
given  sweeping  authority  to  approve  or 
reject  any  project  as  it  wishes.  The  re- 
maining items  of  the  poverty  program 
grant  forglveable  loans  to  poor  farmers, 
work  experience  for  unemployed  fathers, 
and  employment  and  investment  incen- 
tives for  businesses  hiring  the  hard-core 
unemployed.  These  items  also  either 
largely  duplicate  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams or,  In  the  case  of  farm  and  busi- 
ness loans,  establish  somewhat  unreal- 
istic conditions  for  the  granting  of  Fed- 
eral loans. 

Perhaps  most  objectionable  about  the 
legislation  Is  that  It  almost  totally  by- 
passes the  States  in  favor  of  setting  up 
a  new  all-pxawerful  Federal  bureaucracy 
to  run  the  program.  A  Republican- 
sponsored  alternative  program  enlisting 
joint  F£?deral -State  cooperation  to  fight 
poverty,  which  I  supported,  was  defeated. 
At  a  time  when  the  Federal  Government 
is  sp>ending  $32  billion  and  all  levels  of 
government  plus  private  groups  are 
spending  $100  billion  to  prevent  and  al- 
leviate poverty,  it  seems  unwise  to  add  a 
new  bureaucratic  layer  to  the  Federal 
Government  authorized  to  spend  even 
more  money.  A  coordination  and  modifi- 
cation of  existing  Government  programs 
would  appear  more  sensible  and  effective. 
After  this  program  was  adopted,  how- 
ever. I  felt  this  new  legislation  should  at 
least  be  given  a  fair  chance  and  voted 


for  funds  to  finance  It.  Although  such  % 
vote  could  be  construed  as  a  vote  for  the 
poverty  bill,  I  wish  to  make  my  position 
against  the  poverty  bill  quite  clear. 

APPALACHIA 

The  administration  succeeded  in  get- 
ting Its  bllllon-dollar-plus  Appalachian 
regional  development  bill  through  the 
Senate.  However,  In  the  House  the  ma- 
jority leadership  did  not  even  bring  the 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  a  vote 
because  of  its  shortcomings.  The  pro- 
posal is  designed  to  develop  the  Appala- 
chian area  in  11  States.  As  a  member  of 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
which  considered  the  bill,  I  opposed  the 
measure  because  it  would  provide  prefer- 
ential treatment  for  one  region  of  the 
United  States  and  thereby  discriminate 
against  all  other  areas  of  the  Nation 
which  have  equal  or  greater  unemploy- 
ment and  lack  of  economic  development. 
The  bill  fails  to  set  standards  and  lacks 
justification  for  all  of  the  named  coun- 
ties, many  of  which  are  economically 
prosperous,  to  receive  Federal  grants  un- 
der the  program.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  veto  power  over  all  phases  of 
the  program  and  consequently  can  by- 
pa.ss  almost  entirely  State  and  local 
agencies.  The  $840  million  highway  pro- 
gram, almost  85  percent  of  the  proposed 
expenditure  under  the  bill,  is  particularly 
discriminatory  against  other  portions  of 
the  country  in  authorizing  an  additional 
highway  program  for  the  Appalachian 
region  almost  as  large  as  the  entire  an- 
nual program  for  Federal-aid  highway 
construction.  My  chief  objection  to  the 
Appalachian  proposal  Is  the  vast  sums  of 
money  that  will  be  diverted  to  that  area 
for  highways  when  parts  of  my  district 
are  sorely  in  need  of  better  roads. 

AREA    REDEVELOPMENT    ADMINISTRATION 

As  is  the  case  with  most  proposals, 
there  is,  of  course,  some  merit  In  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration.  My 
decision  to  vote  against  It  was  based  on 
evidence  of  waste  and  Inefficiency,  since 
supported  by  highly  critical  reports  by 
the  Comptroller  General.  The  fact  that 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
funds  have  built  shoeshops,  tissue  mills, 
pulpmllls,  and  plywood  plants  In  the 
West  that  comijete  with  hard-pressed 
New  Hampshire  Industries,  reinforces 
my  opposition.  The  fact  the  administra- 
tion did  not  bring  this  measure  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  a  vote  again  after 
its  flrst  defeat  apparently  supports  the 
prevailing  belief  that  the  proposal,  as 
now  drafted,  is  seriously  lacking  In  merit. 

DEFICITS  AND  tTNBALANCED  BUDGETS 

In  27  of  the  past  33  years  we  have  had 
Federal  deflcits.  We  have  had  a  deficit 
each  year  during  this  administration  as 
the  Federal  Government  has  spent  an 
average  of  $14  million  a  day  more  than 
it  has  collected  in  revenue.  The  current 
budget  plans  a  $4.9  billion  deficit.  De- 
spite cutting  of  the  President's  budget 
by  Congress,  we  still  continue  to  of)erate 
in  the  red. 

The  national  debt  steadily  rises  and 
now  amounts  to  an  obligation  of  $5,042 
on  every  family  in  the  Nation  with  each 
family  paying  an  average  of  $232  in 
yearly  interest  charges.  Nonproductive 
interest  on  the  national  debt  comes  to 


$11  billion,  the  next  largest  single  ex- 
pense of  the  Federal  Oovemment  afte^ 
national  defense. 

Blx  times  In  the  past  2  years  the  admin- 
istration has  had  Congress  raise  the 
temporary  debt  limit  from  $285  billion 
on  up  to  $324  billion.  I  opposed  each  of 
these  moves,  because  I  felt  that  some 
limit  should  compel  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment to  reduce  spending  and  to  live 
within  Its  means — particularly  during 
these  times  of  rriatlve  prosperity.  Con- 
tinued deflcits  perilously  weaken  the  dol- 
lar and  undermine  our  strength  In  the 
world. 

KLLSI  INTKOOTrCB) 

During  my  first  term  In  Congress  I  was 
fortunate  to  have  six  of  my  legislative 
proposals  enacted  Into  law. 

Successful  legislation  enacted  Into  law 
Included  the  establishment  of  the  St. 
Oaudens  home  near  Cornish,  NJI..  as  a 
national  historic  site;  the  reinstatement 
of  Walter  Sowa.  Jr.,  In  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy after  the  disappearance  of  a  tempo- 
rary hearing  impairment;  the  creation 
of  the  Norwich,  Vt.-Hanover,  NJI..  Joint 
school  district;  the  awarding  of  high 
military  decorations  to  Armed  Forces 
personnel  engaged  in  armed  conflict  dur- 
ing peacetime  such  as  In  South  Vietnam 
today;  the  granting  of  a  pension  to  a 
small  group  of  peacetime  Medal  of  Hon- 
or winners  now  excluded  from  receiving 
the  pension  given  to  wartime  winners 
of  the  Nation's  highest  decoration;  and 
the  granting  of  loans  to  optometry 
students. 

The  bill  raising  veterans'  pensions 
which  passed  Congress  Incorporated 
most  features  of  a  measure  I  had  Intro- 
duced, providing  for  Increased  pensions 
and  exclusion  of  various  sources  of  in- 
come from  counting  against  the  pension. 
Also  Included  in  the  final  version  of  the 
veterans'  bUl  was  a  limited  reopening  of 
national  service  life  Insurance  similar  to 
a  legislative  measure  I  had  earlier  Intro- 
duced. 

OOTTON-CLEVELAND  BILL 

The  House  turned  down  a  bill  that 
Senator  Cotton  and  I  had  Introduced  to 
encourage  doctors  and  dentists  to  prac- 
tice In  rural  areas.  Hopefully,  this  Im- 
portant and  urgently  needed  bill  will  be 
passed  In  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Hearings  were  held  on  a  number  of 
other  bills  I  introduced.  These  bills 
dealt  with  the  right  of  States  to  appor- 
tion one  house  of  their  State  legislatures 
on  factors  other  than  population;  the 
right  of  attorneys  to  represent  their  cli- 
ents before  Federal  agencies;  a  revision 
of  U.S.  immigration  jwllcles;  and  the 
right  of  prayers  In  school  under  certain 
conditions. 

Other  bills  of  mine  which  I  hope  will 
receive  favorable  action  In  the  future  In- 
clude revisions  of  the  Income  tax  laws  to 
permit  parents  to  deduct  the  costs  of 
sending  their  children  on  to  higher  edu- 
cation; establishment  of  a  fairer,  mdre 
efBcient  means  of  computing  Inccmie  tax 
depreciation ;  creation  of  a  national  cem- 
etery for  New  England;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  program  of  mica  re- 
search; enlargement  of  the  Federal  share 
of  highwmy  funds  to  States  having  na- 
tional forests;  protection  of  the  right  of 
stations  to  broadcast  pald-for  opinion 


programs  without  Incurring  liability  for 
providing  equal  free  time  for  answering 
views;  and  creation  of  a  special  House 
committee  to  study  the  Federal  lands  of 
the  United  States  and  to  determine 
whether  It  is  possible  to  dispose  of  lands 
In  some  areas  and  to  acquire  lands  In 
other  areas. 

NONI.BOISI.ATIVK    DUTIES 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  and  In- 
deed many  of  my  constituents,  some  of 
the  Important  functions  that  I  have 
performed  as  a  Congressman  in  the  past 
2  years  have  not  directly  involved  legis- 
lative matters.  Space  does  not  permit 
me  to  recount  them  all.  The  rising 
flood  of  lmp>orts.  particularly  wool,  the 
CAB'S  decree  decapitating  Northeast  Air- 
lines, residual  oil  quotas  that  raise  New 
Hampshire  heat  and  light  bills,  discrim- 
inatory feed  grain  shipment  rate  dif- 
ferential, and  the  infamous  Livermore 
Dam  proposal,  have  been  problems  to 
which  I  have  devoted  considerable  time 
and  energy.  Individual  constituent 
problems  in  the  thousands  have  also  con- 
cerned me  on  a  daily  basis.  The  list  of 
these  problems  is  endless  and  reflects  the 
complexities  of  our  lives  and  the  deep 
and  ever-increasing  and  sometimes 
alarming  Intrusion  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  almost  every  area  of  human 
endeavor.  Whether  this  trend  can  be 
halted,  I  cannot  say.  But  I  am  glad  that 
I  can  say  that  there  have  been  thousands 
of  p>eople  who  I  have  been  able  to  help 
with  relative  quickness  and  dispatch. 
Many  may  never  need  to  ask  their  Con- 
gressman for  assistance  but  all  should 
realize  that  he  is  there  and  that  this  Is 
one  of  his  most  lmp>ortant  functions. 
The  fact  that  a  Congressman  can  cut 
through  redtape  and  unravel  the  com- 
plexities of  Goverranent  regulation  so 
that  Government  serves  people  rather 
than  enslaves  them,  is.  In  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  wiiy  our  repre- 
sentative Government  still  functions  and 
has  not  yet  perished  from  the  earth. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  view  with 
extreme  distaste  and  positive  alarm  pro- 
posals to  establish  a  "grievance  man" — 
in  other  words,  another  bureau — to  In- 
vestigate complaints  about  the  work  of 
bureaucrats.  My  experience  with  con- 
stituent problems  and  complaints  has 
been  that  they  furnish  me  with  the  raw 
material  of  the  legislative  process. 
These  problem  cases  give  me  an  indica- 
tion as  to  the  adequacy  of  present  laws 
and  constructive  ideas  for  their  improve- 
ment. To  the  greatest  extent  possible 
in  spite  of  year-rovmd  sessions  of  Con- 
gress, I  scheduled  office  hours  in  my 
district  and  twice  circxUated  question- 
naires to  help  bridge  the  dangerous  and 
ever-widening  gap  between  Washington's 
power  centers  and  Main  Street,  U.SA. 
nrrusx  AND  FKOBiJcacs 

Congress  faces  many  yet  unresolved 
problems  with  which  it  still  has  to  come 
to  grips.  Solutions  will  take  dedicated 
effort  and  integrity.  Tax  reform;  the 
reduction  of  unnecessary  Federal  Inter- 
ference and  competition  with  business, 
labor,  and  private  organizations ;  and  the 
encouraging  of  private  and  locsd  Initia- 
tive are  key  iMues  that  Congress  must 
face.  A  soimd  econcnny  with  a  strong 
dollar  can  only  be  Insured  by  a  Federal 


Govemm.ent  that  maintains  a  balanced 
budget. 

Fiscal  irresponsibility  Is  Congress' 
greatest  shortcoming.  Legislators  have 
not  been  able  to  keep  in  check  their  de- 
sire to  spend  and  spend  for  everything 
that  looks  politically  appealing.  Com- 
bined with  an  executive  department  fol- 
lowing a  similar  philosophy  of  spending, 
sensible  economy  seems  almost  impos- 
sible. However,  with  rising  prices  and 
Inflationary  pressures,  attention  to  this 
critical  matter  must  be  given. 

Unemployment;  education,  vocational 
and  technical  training;  Improvement  of 
health  programs;  and  meaningful  pro- 
grams for  the  aged  are  problems  that 
Congress  has  attacked  but  must  continue 
to  pursue  vigorously.  The  effects  of  au- 
tomation must  be  closely  studied  and 
dealt  with  to  alleviate  the  human  suffer- 
ing caused  by  dislocation  of  workers  hav- 
ing obsolete  skills  or  no  skills  at  alL 
Congress  made  a  start  on  this  problem 
by  creating  a  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress  this 
year.  Tariff  reform  and  protection  must 
be  given  to  American  industries  being 
crippled  by  floods  of  foreign  Imports  be- 
cause we  can  ill -afford  the  costly  price  of 
lost  Industries  and  more  serious  imem- 
ploSpTnent. 

MORE  TO  DO 

Although  Impressive  progress  has  been 
made  in  conservation,  more  can  be  done 
to  protect  and  preserve  our  land,  water, 
and  natural  resources.  Agricultural  pro- 
gram reforms  and  a  wider  application  of 
research  and  development  are  badly 
needed.  Efforts  must  be  increased  to 
combat  crime  and  to  insiu^  equality  of 
opportunity. 

Congress  has  an  obligation  to  remind 
the  President  and  his  executive  depart- 
ment that  they  must  exert  strong  and 
effective  leadership  around  the  world. 
We  cannot  afford  to  discount  commu- 
nism's menace.  A  firm  will  to  win  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam  is  needed;  and  In 
Communist  Cuba  where  Soviet  soldiers 
and  arms  still  remain,  greater  economic 
pressures  on  Castro  dse  called  for  by  the 
United  States. 

Hard  and  dedicated  work  Is  needed  to 
meet  the  challenge.  The  central  Issue 
of  war  and  peace  which  has  faced  every 
generation  of  recorded  time  Is  etched  in 
sharper  focus  now  that  man  has  arma- 
geddon  at  his  fingertips.  The  age-old 
scourge  of  poverty  Is  presented  in  new 
dimensions  as  population  Increases  out- 
strip our  scientific  and  productive  ge- 
nius. The  Negro's  status  In  oin*  country 
still  torments  the  land.  The  Ecumenical 
Council  in  Rome  freshens  hope  that 
those  of  us  who  believe  In  God  can 
act  together  In  His  name.  T^e  tragic 
and  senseless  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  has  raised  the  question  of  pres- 
idential succession.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions have  resulted  in  great  debate 
concerning  the  separation  of  chxirch  and 
state,  the  role  of  prayer  In  our  public 
schools,  and  apportionment;  Last  year's 
longest  peacetime  session  of  Congress 
and  Its  failure  to  Investigate  its  own 
shortcomings  have  freshened  Interest  in 
reform  of  this  great  deliberative  body. 
Debate  concerning  tax  cuts,  the  natlooal 
deficit.  Inflation,  the  outflow  of  gold,  sul>- 
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sidles,  tariffs,  tinemplojrment.  dropouts, 
rejects  frMn  the  draft,  crime,  research 
and  development,  defense  policies,  care 
for  the  aged  ring  throughout  the  land. 

DRAMATIC    CHALLKNOE 

The  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy,  the 
United  Nations,  NATO.  Cuba.  South  Vi- 
etnam, Berlin,  Red  China,  and  other 
trouble  spots  around  the  world  will  chal- 
lenge us.  The  list  of  issues  we  face  is 
longer,  of  course.  Great  events  ebb  and 
flow  at  home  and  abroad  in  ceaseless 
change  and  dramatic  challenge. 

A  mere  reciting  of  some  of  the  complex 
and  troublesome  issues  facing  us.  indi- 
cates how  important  it  is  to  analyze  po- 
litical Issues  and  problems.  Such  an 
analysis  requires  hard  work,  searching 
inquiry,  a  bit  of  skepticism  and.  above  all. 
commonsense.  As  a  country  lawyer  and 
a  politician,  I  believe  strongly  in  the  two- 
party  system.  Just  as  In  the  courtroom, 
competition  between  two  legal  minds 
brings  out  the  closest  thing  to  fact  and 
truth  that  is  possible  in  situations  in- 
volving complicated  human  problems  and 
human  relationships,  so  does  competition 
between  our  two  great  political  parties 
within  the  framework  of  our  Constitu- 
tion result  in  the  best  Government  that 
imperfect  men  have  yet  devised  to  order 
their  affairs.  But  the  commonsense  of 
an  Informed  and  participating  citizenry 
must  be  reflected  in  our  political  parties. 

It  is  the  return  of  commonsense  to  the 
marketplace  of  politics  that  I  consider 
to  be  the  great  hope  for  the  future  of 
representative  government.  A  return  of 
commonsense  to  politics  is  overdue. 

To  my  constituents  who  have  made  my 
service  In  Washington  possible.  I  am 
deeply  grateful.  I  have  done  my  best  to 
use  wisely  the  power  which  they  have 
vested  In  me.  and  to  be  worthy  of  the 
trust.     Thank  you. 


Genz  Sxler  Is  a  young  man  .and  will 
continue  to  serve  his  community.  State, 
and  Nation.  While  we  will  miss  him 
here,  his  great  and  wonderful  people  In 
Kentucky  will  continue  to  benefit  from 
his  dynamic  energy  and  dedication  to 
Americanism. 

Mrs.  Dom  joins  me  in  wishing  for  him 
and  his  lovely  wife  the  best  always. 


I  have  great  admiration  and  respect 
for  Jim  Auchincloss.  His  presence  In 
this  Chamber  will  be  missed  during  the 
coming  years,  but  his  accomplishment* 
here  will  have  added  much  to  making  our 
future  tasks  more  meaningful. 


Tribute  to  Congreisman  Eagene  Siler 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CA«OLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gene  Siler's 
service  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  marked  by  strict  honesty,  in- 
tegrity, and  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
the  Founding  Fathers.  Gene  Siler  is  a 
great  orator  and  uses  this  talent 
throughout  the  Nation  for  good.  I  know 
of  no  Baptist  layman  in  America  who 
spends  more  of  his  time  and  his  great 
talents  in  the  cause  of  the  church. 

Eugene  Siler  is  devoted  to  the  private 
enterprise  system.  He  believes  that  the 
best  way  to  employ  people,  and  create 
taxable  revenue,  Is  through  business  ex- 
pansion, employment,  jobs,  and  security 
through  the  fcapltalistic  system  and  the 
profit  motive.  I  have  heard  Gene  say 
that  if  a  businessman  is  losing  money,  he 
cannot  meet  payrolls  and  cannot  employ 
more  people.  Gene  Siler  believes  the 
great  free  enterprise  system  is  what  Is 
needed  In  the  undeveloped  nations  of  the 
world. 


Hon.  James  C.  Auchincloss 


EXTENSION  OF  REH^ARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
one  of  the  great  men  of  Congress  is  re- 
tiring after  22  years  of  outstanding  sei-v- 
ice  in  this  body  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  Nation.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  a  man  for  whom  Members  of 
the  Congress.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike,  have  the  highest  personal  and 
professional  admiration — James  C.  Auch- 
incloss. 

Since  1942,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
78th  Congress,  he  has  not  spared  him- 
self in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  an  able  legislator.  He 
has  always  been  a  dedicated  and  ardent 
supported  of  sound  government  and  the 
free  enterprise  system  under  which  our 
Nation  has  prospered 

As  a  successful  businessman  before 
entering  the  political  arena,  Jim  Auchin- 
closs came  to  know  the  true  meaning  of 
fiscal  responsibility  and  sound  financial 
policy.  As  the  deputy  police  commis- 
sioner of  New  York  City  he  knew  what 
crime  on  the  streets  and  the  exercise  of 
responsibility  by  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  meant  long  before  they  became 
political  issues  of  the  magnitude  of 
which  they  are  today.  As  a  member  of 
the  city  council  and  later  as  a  three-term 
mayor  of  Rumson.  N.J..  Jim  Auchin- 
closs knew  the  tribulations  and  opera- 
tions of  a  munlclp>al  government. 

I  cite  these  past  experiences  of  Jim 
Auchincloss  not  necessarily  to  relate  his 
previous  successes,  although  they  are  in- 
deed praiseworthy  and  commendable,  but 
rather  to  illustrate  that  his  understand- 
ing of  the  bulsness  community  and  the 
interests  of  local  government  through 
those  positions  made  his  service  In  the 
Congress  truly  representattve. 

Having  served  with  him  during  the 
78th  through  the  81st  Congresses  and 
later  during  the  87th  and  88th  Con- 
gresses. I  know  personally  that  he  is  one 
of  the  most  dedicated  men  to  have  ever 
served  in  this  Chamber.  I  have  served 
with  him  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  I  can  personally  attest  to  the 
sound  reasoning,  tireless  devotion,  and 
dedicated  service  which  he  demonstrated 
on  the  committee.  His  efforts  on  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  House  Office  Building  Commission, 
and  his  endeavors  with  organizations 
and  committees  of  the  Grand  Old  Party 
have  been  equally  outstanding. 


End  of  Session  Report  on  the  88th 
"Performance"  Confess 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NXW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been 
my  practice  since  I  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  1960  to  make 
p-riodic  reports  on  the  work  of  Congress, 
reprint  them  at  my  own  expense  and 
mail  them  to  my  constituents. 

With  the  adjournment  of  the  88th 
Congress  I  am  pleased  to  summarize  its 
record  for  the  residents  of  the  15th  Dis- 
trict whom  I  am  privileged  to  represent. 

Of  this  'workhorse"  Congress  Presi- 
dent spoke  as  follows: 

This  last  ses.slon  of  Congress  ha*  enacted 
more  legislation,  met  more  national  needs, 
disposed  of  more  national  Issues  than  any 
other  session  of  this  century  or  the  last 

A  PIRrORMANCE  CXINORESS 

Thi.s  Congress  has  htul  the  longest 
.•sessions  in  peacetime  history.  It  can  be 
descril)ed  as  a  diligent,  hard-hitting,  ef- 
fective Congress  that  got  things  done. 

The  Washington  Post,  the  constant 
observer  of  congressional  activity  In  the 
Capitol,  stated  that  In  quantity  and 
quality  the  88th  Congress  is  destined  to 
rank  as  one  of  the  top  performers  of  our 
time  and  added: 

It  can  never  be  said  of  the  88th  that  It 
"rubber-stamped"  anything.  Nearly  every  ad- 
ministration bill  that  rolled  out  for  action 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  swift  and  rough- 
neck rumpus 

While  historic  advances  have  been 
made  in  many  areas,  the  two  titles  most 
often  applied  to  the  88th  Congress  by 
observers  are  the  "education  Congress" 
and  the  "conservation  Congress." 

As  the  education  Congress  it  passed 
more  measures  to  aid  in  the  intellectual 
development  of  all  young  Americans 
than  any  other  Congress  In  history.  The 
laws  that  were  enacted  were  the  result 
of  the  work  of  one  of  two  committees  on 
which  I  serve,  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

As  the  "conservation  Congress"  Its 
passage  of  the  great  wilderness  bill,  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  bill, 
and  such  others  as  the  Fire  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore,  of  which  I  was  a  spon- 
sor, will  assure  to  future  generations  that 
our  vast  open  lands,  parks,  and  recreation 
areas  will  be  adequate  to  their  needs. 
This  far-reaching  legislation  to  preserve 
our  "great  green  legacy"  In  America  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  other  commit- 
tee on  which  I  serve,  the  Commltlee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Within  the  brief  scope  of  this  report 
it  is  possible  only  to  highlight  the  key 


measures  passed  In  this  Congress  be- 
ginning with  my  principal  interest. 
education. 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNrrY  IN  EDUCATION 

There  are  two  major  principles  in 
which  I  deeply  believe  and  strongly  advo- 
cate in  all  school  aid  legislation.  The 
first  Is  the  parent's  right  to  control  the 
education  of  his  children.  The  second 
Is  that  every  American  child  hsis  an 
equal  brltJirlght  to  all  the  educational 
excellence  the  Nation  can  afford  in  any 
school,  public  or  private. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  every  piece 
of  new  legislation  which  passed  the  88th 
Congress  was  consistent  with  these  prin- 
ciples and  made  adequate  provision  for 
all  interests  in  education  without  dif- 
ference or  discrimination. 

Public  and  private  Institutions  and  all 
eligible  students  participate  equally  in 
measures  such  as  the  Health  Professions 
Act.  the  Nursing  EducaticHi  Act.  teacher 
traiixinR  imder  the  Mental  Retardatiori 
Act,  the  Higher  Educa^on  Facilities 
Act — which  I  described  in  full  in  my  last 
report — and  the  greatly  revised  new  Vo- 
cational Education  Act.  There  is  so 
much  detail  in  this  new  legislation  that 
time  and  space  will  not  permit  full  refer- 
ence to  appropriate  provisions.  There- 
fore should  any  of  our  constituents  de- 
sire more  data  for  plarmlng  education 
such  informaticHi  may  be  obtained  from 
any  of  our  district  offices. 

I  would  like  to  cite,  however,  two  major 
programs  enacted  through  the  delibera- 
tions of  my  committee  since  our  last  re- 
port. 

The  first  is  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act — the  so-called  antipoverty  bill 
This  is  essentially  a  bUl  for  job  training 
and  education  and  hence  was  referred  to 
our  committee  for  action. 

This  act,  for  me,  typifies  this  Congress. 
It  represents  a  hard  fight  every  inch  of 
the  way — a  "hassle"  over  every  word 
and  idirase  to  make  It  a  better,  more 
workable  bill.  Many  of  its  provlsioDfi 
were  poimded  out  In  around-the-clock 
sessions  in  my  office  with  the  able  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  program,  Sargent 
Shriver.  It  was  my  purpose  to  make  cer- 
tain that  every  disadvantaged  child  or 
student  who  needed  remedial  or  special 
education  would  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram regardless  of  his  school  of  attend- 
ance, public  or  private.  TTie  bill,  as 
amended  and  enacted,  embodies  this  con- 
cept. This  is  a  major  achievement  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education  fol- 
lowing the  aid  to  the  individu£d  method 
which  directs  the  benefits  under  the  law 
to  everyone  as  an  individual.  It  was 
the  legislation  of  this  principle  by  a  Carey 
amendment  to  the  basic  bill  which  is 
considered  a  major  contribution  in, the 
direction  of  equal  treatment  for  all  school 
children. 

In  its  job  training  and  other  provi- 
sions, this  is  an  honest  labor,  hard  work 
bill.  It  stands  simply  for  this:  that 
every  person  will  have  a  full  opportunity 
to  develop  his  potential  without  the  in- 
dignity of  "breadline"  or  "handout"  type 
relief.  It  means  a  decent  chance  for 
everyone  but  a  free  ride  on  an  endless 
gravy  train  to  no  one. 


You  might  well  ask  why  a  middle  and 
high  income  district  like  ours  would  have 
any  interest  in  a  "poverty  program." 

The  answer  is  that  the  taxes  on  real 
estate  and  personal  income  which  are 
generated  in  our  district  are  paying  tor 
welfare  programs  that  continually  in- 
crease without  solving  problems. 

I  felt  that  it  was  time  to  do  something 
when  we  found  that  some  families  were 
on  the  relief  rolls  for  the  third  genera- 
tion, that  sons  of  welfare  were  begetting 
children  of  welfare  with  imemployment 
and  lack  of  skills  being  passed  on  and 
on. 

I  was  convinced  of  this  when  the  num- 
ber of  people  on  welfare  in  our  State, 
during  our  greatest  era  of  prosperity, 
reached  an  all  time  high  of  420,000  in 
June  of  1964.  It  Is  sad  to  relate  that  of 
every  100  new  jobs  created  last  year  only 
1.6  were  in  New  York  State  comi>ared 
with   18  In  California. 

Jobless  persons  drain  off  the  revenues 
needed  for  police  and  fire  protection, 
schools,  and  a  host  of  other  critical  needs. 
That  Is  why  the  people  of  our  district 
should  have  an  interest  in  a  program 
which  is  aimed  at  making  taxpayers  out 
of  "tax  eaters."  to  get  the  chronic  and 
congenital  welfare  client  off  the  back 
of  the  homeowner  and  taxpayer. 

In  addition,  if  we  want  to  stop  violence, 
addiction,  and  crime  it  Is  necessary  that 
we  do  something  about  the  75,000  young 
people  between  ages  16  to  21,  in  New 
York  City  who  are  out  of  school  and  out 
of  worlc.  Their  number  is  four  times  the 
size  of  our  police  force  and  equal  to  five 
army  divisions. 

With  idleness  their  custom  and  mis- 
chief and  "kicks"  their  diversion  some- 
thing drastic  has  to  be  done.  This  Is  why 
the  economic  opportunity  bill  calls  for  the 
following: 

First.  A  Job  Corps  to  provide  100.000 
youth,  age  1&-21  with  a  2-year  vocation- 
al training  and  work  experience. 

Second.  A  work-training  program  to 
enable  200,000  youths  to  woi^  and  train 
In  their  own  communities  on  projects 
selected  by  local  organizations  or  gov- 
ernments. 

Third.  A  work-study  program  to  pro- 
vide part-time  employment  for  140,000 
needy  students  to  continue  college. 

Fourth.  A  community  action  program 
to  encourage  conununities  to  pre]>are 
long-range  plans  to  assist  low-Income 
Individuals  and  families  obtain  educa- 
tion, employment,  job  training,  and 
counseling,  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. I  note  with  satisfaction  that  the 
American  Legion  at  Its  national  conven- 
tion endorsed  the  antipoverty  program. 

The  other  new  program  which  com- 
pleted our  work  in  education  was  the 
amendment  and  expansion  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  The  act 
was  changed  in  two  principal  provisions 
as  a  result  of  the  efforts  and  sponsor- 
ship of  your  Representative. 

First,  the  loan  forgiveness  for  school 
teachers  had  previously  been  available 
to  public  school  teachers  only  since  1958 
may  now  be  obtained  by  both  public  and 
private  school  Instructors. 

Second,  my  "quality  education  bill"  to 
provide  for  special  training  institutes  for 


teachers  who  wlfi^to  Improve  their  skills 
Is  now  a  part  of  this  act  and  again.  Is 
availaUe  to  teachers  in  public  and  pri- 
vate schools. 

This  bill  by  Its  title  and  Its  provisions 
stands  for  the  proposition  that  edix»- 
tlon.  which  is  second  only  to  our  na- 
tional defense  In  cost,  Is,  In  the  words 
of  Admiral  Rickover  actually  "our  first 
line  of  defense."  Its  expansion  in  this 
Congress  to  provide  us  with  more  and 
better  trained  teachers  and  librarians, 
ample  student  loan  funds  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  educational  cost  to  the  parent 
and  support  for  audiovisual  education 
and  other  modem  facilities  Is  proof  that 
we  are  living  up  to  the  respxjnsibility  en- 
trusted to  us  by  the  First  Congress.  In 
1787  they  said  in  their  very  first  acts  that 
"the  means  of  education  shall  henceforth 
forever  be  encouraged  in  this  land." 

In  summation,  through  the  progress 
we  made  in  education  we  are  moving 
steadily  toward  the  day  when  we  will 
have  equal  and  fair  Federal  aid  at  every 
level  of  eduction. 

It  remains  for  succeeding  sessions  of 
Congress  to  follow  the  guidelines  of  the 
88th  for  the  improvement  of  elementary 
education.  T^e  best  means  of  doing  this 
is  the  GI  bill  for  junior  which  I  cospon- 
sored  with  Representative  James  De- 
LANEY  and  which  now  has  more  sponsors 
than  any  similar  bill  before  the  House. 

It  would  not  be  appropriate  to  leave  the 
subject  of  education  without  making  ref- 
erence to  the  matter  of  prayer  in  our 
public  schools. 

I  support  voluntary  prayer  in  our 
schools  as  a  matter  of  parental  right  and 
testified  before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
in  support  of  my  own  resolution,  House 
Joint  Resolution  1036,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

Section  1.  No  F>arent  shall  be  denied  the 
right  to  have  any  of  his  children  engage  in 
voluntary  rellgloviB  exercise  in  any  public 
school,  but  no  child  or  public  employee  shall 
be  compelled  to  join  therein. 

Sbc.  2.  No  parent  shall  be  denied  the  right 
to  financial  support  from  any  governmental 
entity  for  the  education  of  his  children  by 
reason  of  the  attendance  of  his  children  at 
a  nonpublic  school  of  the  parent's  choice. 

Obviously  this  measure  would  not  only 
provide  reUgious  freedom  to  public  school 
parents  but  insure  that  the  Interest  of 
Congress  and  the  States  extends  to  the 
children  in  nonpublic  schools  also,  should 
measures  for  their  assistance  be  author- 
ized by  the  States. 

In  addition  to  its  extensive  record  in 
education  and  conservation,  this  Con- 
gress can  claim  the  following  to  its  credit. 
THE  TAX  ctrr 

Taking  one  of  the  most  momentous 
steps  in  Federal  fiscal  history,  we  voted 
the  largest  tax  cut  since  the  inception 
of  the  Income  tax.  The  administration, 
dedicated  to  frugality  In  spending  and 
stability  in  business,  took  this  bold  step 
as  one  of  the  single  best  ways  of  insuring 
prosperity  without  interruption  for 
many  years  to  come. 

The  act,  retroactive  to  January  1,  re- 
duced individual  and  corixjrate  income 
taxes  by  $11.5  billion.  Individual  reduc- 
tions alone  increase  consumer  purchas- 
ing power  by  more  than  $9  billion  a  year ; 
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corporate  reductions  In  this  and  two  pre- 
vious tax  cuts  will  creat  new  Job  oppor- 
tunities through  capital  expansion 
programs. 

The  Revenue  Act  lowered  the  tax  rates 
on  Individuals  from  a  range  of  20  to  90 
percent  to  a  new  range  of  14  to  70  p>er- 
cent  and  cut  corporate  taxes  from  52  to 
48  percent  over  a  period  of  2  years.  Con- 
gress also  revised  the  rates  to  give  special 
benefits  to  small  busineses.  and  persons 
over  65  years  of  age. 

The  tax  cut,  equaling  $25  million  a 
day.  already  has  helped  spark  the  long- 
est peacetime  business  expansion  In  U.S. 
history.  Pour  million  more  people  are 
working  today  than  In  January  1961. 
Personal  Incomes  are  reaching  new  all- 
time  peaks,  and  so  are  corporate  profits. 
The  total  output  of  goods  and  services — 
gross  national  product — will  hit  about 
$625  billion  this  year,  up  $120  billion 
from  1960.  And  business  plans  to  Invest 
13  percent  more  In  plant  and  equipment 
this  year  than  in  1963.  This  means  still 
more  jobs. 

In  spite  of  this  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic expansion,  due  In  large  measure 
to  the  tax  cut  and  the  general  climate  of 
business  confidence,  the  UJS.  record  of 
price  stability  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
nation.  Inflation  has  been  kept  under 
control  and  with  further  cutbacks  in 
Government  spending,  we  can  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  even  greater 
business  expansion  and  the  creation  of 
more  jobs. 

What  does  the  tax  cut  of  1964  mean 
to  individual  taxpayers? 

Income  tax   rate   reductions   In   1965 
will    average    about   20    percent.    Here 
are  some  average  cuts  per  Income  level : 
Reduction  in  percent 

Up   to  W.OOO 39  0 

$3,000  to  $5,000 26.9 

$5,000   to   $10,000 20.6 

$10,000   to   $20,000 17.0 

I  am  wholly  in  accord  with  President 
Johnson's  thinking  that  the  tax  cut  is 
"the  single  most  Important  step  that 
we  have  taken  to  strengthen  our  econ- 
omy since  World  War  II." 

CIVIL     BIGHTS     AND     SCHOOL     BUSINO 

We  In  New  York  have  traditionally 
been  noted  for  offering  equal  rights  un- 
der the  law  and  equality  of  economic  op- 
portunity to  all  our  residents.  In  fact, 
this  philosophy  has  been  so  well  estab- 
lished In  statutes  on  our  State  and  local 
levels  that  the  vaunted  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  does  not  go  as  far  as  laws  already 
existing  on  our  books. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  credit  should 
be  given  where  credit  Is  due  and  so.  even 
though  these  gentlemen  are  of  a  different 
political  camp,  I  would  like  to  acknowl- 
edge the  Nation's  Indebtedness  to  such 
Republicans  as  Congressman  William 
M.  McCuixocH  and  Senate  OOP  leader, 
EvEHrrr  Dirkskn.  Without  their  sup- 
port, the  administration's  civil  rights 
program  would  never  have  become  law. 
The  support  of  the  churches  and  religious 
leaders  of  the  Nation  was  also  a  de- 
cisive factor  In  winning  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Because  of  widespread  misimderstand- 
ing  of  the  act,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  some  of  the  things  It  does  not  re- 


quire. It  does  not  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  teU  a  home  or  apart- 
ment owner  or  real  estate  operator  to 
whom  he  must  sell  or  rent;  it  does  not 
affect  Job  seniority  rights  and  it  does 
not  require  quota  hiring  of  minority 
groups.  It  does  not  permit — In  fact.  It 
specifically  forbids — the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  transfer  students  among 
schools  for  racial  "balancing" — the  so- 
called  busing  of  students.  If  there  were 
such  a  prohibition  on  our  books  at  the 
State  level  much  of  the  tensions  In  the 
schools  of  our  community  would  be 
eased. 

On  the  very  critical  matters  of  "bu.s- 
Ing"  of  pupils.  I  have  steadfastly  fought 
against  anything  that  would  take 
children  away  from  a  neighborhood 
school.  As  a  longtime  leader  In  the 
cause  of  parental  rights  I  hold  that  the 
essential  principle  here  is  that  State 
authorities  must  acknowledge  that  the 
parent  has  the  right  to  control  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children  and  that  the  child 
is  not  the  creature  of  the  State. 

PEACE  THROUGH  STRENGTH 

The  lion's  share  of  every  tax  dollar, 
roughly  55  percent,  as  you  know,  goes 
into  national  preparedness.  This  sum 
Is  eight  times  more  than  the  total  fi- 
nancing of  all  health,  education,  labor, 
and  welfar«  programs. 

We  have  increased  our  nuclear  tactical 
forces  in  Western  Europe,  raised  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  servicemen  both 
on  duty  and  retired,  and  continue  to 
lead  in  the  development  of  new  weapons, 
among  them  the  Mlnuteman  H.  the  revo- 
lutionary TFX  fighter-bomber,  and  the 
Polaris  A-3  submarine-launched  inter- 
continental missile. 

Since  1961  we  have  enormously 
strengthened  our  defense  posture  against 
possible  challenge  from  the  Communist 
world.  As  President  Johnson  said  on 
Junes.  1964: 

In  every  area  of  national  strength  Amer- 
ica today  U  Btronger  than  It  ha«  ever  been 
before.  It  la  stronger  than  any  adversary  or 
combination  of  adversaries.  It  U  stronger 
than  the  combined  might  of  all  nations  In 
the  history  of  the  world. 

I  have  oonslstently  voted  for  military 
strength  while  pursuing  the  cause  of  the 
very  valuable  contributions  our  area  is 
able  to  make  In  the  field  of  national  pre- 
paredness at  present  and  in  the  future. 

One  of  my  deep  concerns  for  those  on 
defense  employment  in  our  district  is 
the  matter  of  our  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 
I  am  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of 
this  yard  at  high  employment  levels.  I 
have  been  named  by  my  colleagues  to 
serve  on  the  nationwide,  bipartisan  com- 
mittee to  save  the  public  shipyards.  It 
is  our  purpose  to  legislate  In  the  next 
Congress  to  knock  out  the  65  percent 
limitation  on  public  yard  repair  work 
and  provide  that  50  percent  of  all  new 
construction  must  go  to  public  yards. 

In  addition  I  am  supporting  an  ex- 
panded program  of  subsidized  domestic 
flag  merchant  marine  construction  to  be 
built  In  private  shipyards  in  this  coun- 
try to  advance  the  cause  of  American 
maritime  supremacy. 

roKXioN  krrmma 

We  can  take  heart  that  our  realistic 
and   Imaginative  approach   of  fighting 


the  spread  of  communism  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  making  headway  by  strength- 
ening the  ties  between  South  America 
and  the  United  States.  As  evidence  of 
this  we  can  point  to  the  successful  de- 
feat of  the  leftist  bid  In  the  elections  in 
Chile;  the  overthrow  of  the  leftist  re- 
gime In  Brazil;  the  failure  of  Communist 
terrorism  in  Venezuela  and  over  all.  the 
fact  that  all  of  our  neighbors,  with  one 
remaining  exception  have  voted  sanc- 
tions against  Cuba.  The  exclusion  of 
Cuba  from  the  OAS  has  effectively  iso- 
lated it  from  the  rest  of  this  hemisphere. 
We  must  pursue  a  constant,  determined, 
and  relentless  policy  of  harassing  and 
finally  eliminating  the  Castro  govern- 
ment in  Cuba.  The  plight  of  the  des- 
perate Cuban  economy  spells  doom  for 
this  dangerous  and  un-American  regime 
If  we  continue  our  present  policies. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  export  trade 
and  supported  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
which  brought  vastly  Increased  tonnage 
over  our  Brooklyn  waterfront.  However, 
I  have  opposed  any  trade  agreement 
which  might  benefit  Communist  bloc 
countries.  As  proof  of  this  I  voted  to 
withhold  credit  as  a  means  of  financing 
private  grain  exporters  of  wheat  ship- 
ments to  Russia.  I  did  so  by  supportins 
the  F^ndley  amendment  to  recommit  the 
foreign  aid  bill  on  December  16.  1963. 

In  the  same  vein  I  have  actively  sup- 
ported the  congressional  resolution  call- 
ing for  all  appropriate  measures  in  our 
national  Interest  in  the  Caribbean  and 
backing  a  firm  stand  In  Vietnam  as  a 
warning  to  Red  China  that  we  wUl  not 
back  down  as  defenders  of  freedom  any- 
where In  the  world. 

VETERANS  BKNEnrS 

Of  the  more  than  25  veterans  measures 
which  have  passed  this  Congress  and 
been  signed  Into  law  of  particular  note  ii 
Pubhc  Law  88-361.  which  provides  edu- 
cational assistance  to  the  children  of  vet- 
erans, who  are  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  from  Injuries  Incurred  during 
their  war  service.  Another  notable  ad- 
vance provides  4.000  additional  t>eds  and 
nursing  home  care  facilities  for  veterans 
some  of  which  will  be  assigned  to  our 
own  hospital  at  Fort  Hamilton. 

You  will  recall  that  I  was  the  sponsor 
of  a  bill  to  provide  300  additional  beds  at 
Fort  Hamilton  and  this  will  soon  be  real- 
ized through  the  allocation  which  Brook- 
lyn will  receive. 

SXNIO«  CmZKNB 

I  believe  that  the  first  work  of  the  89th 
Congress  must  be  an  Increase  In  social 
security  benefits  and  a  practical  plan  for 
health  care  for  our  14.5  million  senior 
citizens.  I  supported  the  passage  of  the 
Increased  benefits  In  the  closing  days  of 
the  session  only  to  see  the  measure  die  In 
conference  through  the  votes  of  three 
Republicans  and  one  southern  Democrat. 

DISTRICT  MATTERS 

During  this  period  of  breakneck  pace 
In  the  Capitol,  your  representative  ha? 
worked  44  of  the  previous  48  months  In 
Washington.  Last  week  I  made  the  1 1 7th 
plane  trip  this  year  back  to  the  I>lstrlct 
to  be  on  hand  Saturday  morning  as  I 
have  these  past  4  years.  In  the  two  Dis- 
trict ofBces  we  maintain  for  rapid  service 
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to  constituents.  Only  two  such  trips  per 
session  are  paid  for  by  the  Government, 
the  rest  come  out  of  the  Member's  pocket. 
The  only  regret  I  have  Is  that  the  press 
of  legislative  duties  did  not  allow  time  for 
even  a  greater  number  of  i>ersonal  visits. 
We  maintain  two  District  oflBces:  one 
located  in  Bay  Ridge  at  7718 — Fourth 
Avenue — TE  9-2300 — and  the  other  at 
the  UJ3.  Courthouse.  225  Washington 
Street — 596-3839.  These  are  open  6  days 
a  week  and  are  staffed  by  competent 
personnel  to  handle  any  matter  such  as 
social  security,  small  business,  military 
service  and  veterans  claims  and  the  host 
of  other  problems  a  constituent  may  have 
are  swiftly  forwarded  to  me  as  your  per- 
sonal and  closest  link  between  you  and 
the  Federal  Government 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

This  has  been  a  performance  Con- 
gress, led  by  two  great  Presidents  noted 
for  their  outstanding  records  of  progres- 
sive leadership.  We  face  the  future  with 
confidence.  Though  dedicated  to  calm 
preimredness,  they  have  actively  sought 
out  all  means  of  securing  and  Insuring 
peace.  With  forces  equal  to  any  chal- 
lenge, no  segment  of  the  population,  nor 
problem,  either  at  home  or  abroad  has 
been  neglected. 

I  shall  always  be  deeply  grateful  to  the 
I)eople  of  our  district,  who  gave  me  the 
opportunity  to  be  part  of  the  1,000  days 
of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  It  Is  to  the 
credit  of  the  15th  District  that  you 
showed  your  confidence  In  him  during 
his  life  by  returning  your  Representative 
to  the  88th  Congress  on  a  record  of  sup- 
port for  President  Kennedy  without 
reservation. 

Since  President  Kennedy's  death  the 
mission  of  carrying  on  programs  des- 
tined to  cover  our  unmet  needs  at  home 
and  preserving  strength,  justice,  and 
freedom  In  the  world  has  fallen  to  the 
man  whom  he  asked  to  succeed  him. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

I  feel  that  this  Congress  working  with 
the  President  has  written  a  great  record 
In  continuation  of  that  mission. 

I  know  of  no  experience  more  reward- 
ing or  gratifying  than  having  been  your 
Representative  since  1960,  and  to  you 
who  sent  me  to  Washington  I  am  humbly 
thankful  for  the  privilege  of  serving  you 


Hob.  Joe  M.  Kilgore 


His  strong  stand  for  States  rights  cuid 
Individual  liberty  engratiated  him  with 
Manbers  of  yiwH^y  attitudes.  He  was 
courageous  and  fearless  In  his  stand.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  one  to  agree  with 
the  philosophy  of  life  advanced  by  an- 
other to  understand  the  basic  problems 
affecting  local  political  thought  and  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  KiLGORi,  I  am  sure,  will  return  to 
the  political  arena  at  some  future  date. 
His  aflftnlty  for  political  life  will  return 
him  to  the  scene  of  his  endeavors.  His 
dedication  to  the  service  of  others  can 
only  find  Its  true  outlet  In  politics. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  his  friendship.  May  God  grant 
him  godsp>eed. 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  ROUND  V.  LIBONATI 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hon. 
Joe  M.  Kilcore  Is  an  Intelligent  and  per- 
suasive Member  of  the  House.  His  de- 
cision to  retire  came  as  a  shock  to  his 
admiring  colleagues.  Why  would  one  so 
young  and  aggressive  fortified  with  good 
commonsense  come  to  such  a  decision? 
Perhaps  he  looks  to  other  fields  to  con- 
quer. His  intellectual  grasp  of  legisla- 
tive problems  marks  him  as  a  valuable 
Member  of  the  Congress. 


Plagues  and  Plague  Fighters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  WEAVER 

OF    PEKNSTLVAlfU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Plagues 
and  Plague  Fighters,"  is  the  story  told 
by  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  in  a  special 
issue  on  September  27,  of  contributions 
made  by  medical  scientists  In  Philadel- 
phia, "First  City  of  American  Medicine," 
in  the  unending  battle  against  diseases 
that  have  scourged  mankind.  The  city 
is  marking  the  bicentennial  In  1965  of 
the  founding  of  the  country's  first  med- 
ical school — the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's Medical  School — and  other  med- 
ical firsts.  And  it  Is  recalling  anew  that 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who  did  so  many 
things  for  the  country  he  helped  to  found, 
was  also  one  of  the  earliest  converts  to 
the  cause  of  Inoculation  and  did  much 
to  encourage  its  use. 

Philadelphia  doctors  and  medical  insti- 
tutions were  and  still  are  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  batUe  against  disease.  A 
Philadelphia-trained  physician.  Dr. 
Carlos  Plnlay,  concluded  in  1881,  on  the 
basis  of  studies  in  Cuba,  that  the  Aedes 
aegjrpti  mosquito  carried  the  yellow  fever 
virus.  His  finding  was  confirmed  two 
decades  later  by  Walter  Reed's  great 
work  in  Panama. 

In  the  1930's,  Philadelphia  men  and 
women  pioneered  in  influenza  vaccine 
research.  A  University  of  Pennsylvania 
man  headed  the  Government's  Commit- 
tee on  Medical  Research  and  organized 
large  scale  wartime  production  of  peni- 
cillin, which  saved  countless  soldiers' 
lives.  Another  Perm  team  later  devel- 
oped the  first  mumps  vaccine,  and  In  the 
1960's  made  major  contributions  to  the 
safe  and  effective  use  of  the  Enders 
measles  vaccine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  progress  in  medicine  wUl 
continue  and  I  know  that  the  dedicated 
men  and  women  in  the  laboratories  and 
clinics  of  Philadelphia.  "First  City  of 
American  Medicine,"  will  play  a  major 
part. 

Under  a  previous  unanimous  consent, 
I  introduce  into  the  Record  the  article 
"Plagues  and  Plague  Fighters,"  and  con- 


clude this  series  with  best  wishes  from 
an  alumnus  and  from  the  24th  District 
of  Pennsylvania  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania's  Medical  School — first 
school  in  the  "First  City  of  Medicine": 

PLACtTBB     AND     PLAGUE     FiCHTEKS 

Most  of  thoBe  who  could,  fled  from  the  city. 
Of  those  who  remained,  m&ny  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  houses,  being  afr&ld  to  walk 
the  streets.  Many  devoted  no  small  portion 
of  their  time  to  purifying,  scouring,  and 
whitewashing  their  rooms.  Those  who  ven- 
tured abroad  had  handkerchiefs  or  sponges. 
Impregnated  with  vinegar  or  camphor,  ai 
their  noees.  The  custom  of  shaking  hands 
fell  into  general  dlsvise.  A  person  with  crape 
or  any  appearance  of  mourning  was  shunned 
like    a    leper. 

So  wrote  Phlladelphlan  Matthew  Carey  in 
1794  about  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  the 
preceding  year. 

Smallpox,  measles.  Influenza,  typhoid,  dys- 
entery, diphtheria,  scarlet  fevw  also  struck 
the  CTolonles  again  and  again,  and  Philadel- 
phia doctors  were  among  the  leaders  in  bring- 
ing them  under  control. 

Smallpox  was  the  flrst  epidemic  In  Phila- 
delphia. Before  William  Penn's  ship.  Wel- 
come, reached  port  in  1682.  Bmallpox  had 
killed  30  aboard. 

E>octor8  had  no  means  of  controlling  this, 
disease,  which  scarred  many  a  famous  face, 
until  1721.  That  was  when  the  wife  of  the 
British  Ambassadcff'  to  Turkey  came  back  to 
England  with  the  amay.lng  story  of  inocula- 
tion, long  In  use  among  the  Turks.  Infec- 
tious matter  was  taken  fnxn  a  patient  In  the 
final  stages  of  the  dlseaae  and  injected  into 
persons  who  had  never  had  It.  They  usually 
contracted  a  mild  form  of  the  disease,  with- 
out scarring.  Sometimes,  of  course,  they 
died,  but  the  mortality  rate  was  much  lower 
than  among  those  who  caught  the  disease 
through  natural  contact. 

A  rep>ort  about  this  was  read  by  the  Rev- 
erend Cotton  Mather,  of  Boston.  He  per- 
suaded a  doctor  friend  to  try  Inoculation  on 
his  patients.  But  other  doctors  attacked  it 
as  foolish  and  dangerous,  and  clergymen 
called  It  sinful.  The  Massachusetts  State 
House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill  pro- 
hibiting It. 

However,  in  Philadelphia,  Inoculation  soon 
began  to  win  acceptance.  Some  clergymen 
opposed  It  for  a  number  off  years;  but  In 
1736  Ben  Franklin  gave  It  his  weighty  sup- 
port. This  was  after  his  4-year-old  son.  who 
had  not  been  inoculated,  caught  smallpox 
and  died. 

Some  doctors  set  up  private  homes  as 
hospitals,  where  patients  could  stay  while 
undergoing  inoculation  and  the  mild  disease 
that  followed.  Groups  of  friends  would  go 
in  together,  making  the  hospitalization  a 
social  affair. 

John  Adams,  before  coming  to  Philadelphia 
In  1775  for  the  Continental  Congress,  had 
himself  inoculated. 

George  Washington  became  a  convert.  He 
Instructed  Dr.  William  Shlppen,  Jr.,  to  In- 
oculate all  recruits  signing  up  at  Phila- 
delphia. He  also  told  Martha,  who  was  stay- 
ing Philadelphia,  to  get  inoculated,  too. 

Eight  prominent  Philadelphia  physicians 
set  up  a  "Society  for  Inoculating  the  Poor  " 

In  1798  came  the  repeat  (rf  a  great  dis- 
covery by  Dr.  Edward  Jenner  in  England. 
He  had  foimd  that  milkmaids  who  caught 
cowpox,  a  mild  disease,  became  Immune  to 
smallpox;  and  therefore  the  virus  of  cowpox. 
much  safer  than  smallpox  virus,  could  be 
used  to  immunize  people. 

This  procedure,  called  vaccination  from 
the  technical  name  for  cowpox — vaccinia — 
was  introduced  in  PhUadelphla  in  1801.  I>r. 
John  Redman  Ooxe,  a  Penn  graduate,  was 
sent  a  sample  of  Jenner's  virus  from  Europe 
by  his  friend.  ITtomaa  Jefferson.  Dr.  Coxes 
first  subject  was  himself;  his  second  was 
his  son,   14  days  old.     To  ibow  the  public 
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how  well  vaccination  worked.  Dr.  Coxe  let  a 
patient  In  the  active  stage  of  the  disease 
hold  the  infant  In  hl«  arms.  Baby  Edward 
suffered  no  harm — and  grew  up  to  be  a  noted 
doctor  himself. 

Vaccination  was  soon  generally  accepted, 
and  smallpox  became  the  ftrst  of  the  epi- 
demic scourges  to  be  brought  under  control. 
Yellow  fever  was  much  tougher.  It  was 
brought  Into  the  Colonies  by  ships  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  Philadelphia,  the  busiest 
seaport,  was  hit  most  often.  There  were 
severe  epidemics  in  1699.  1741.  1747.  1763. 
The  worst  of  all  came  In  1793.  Beginning  in 
August,  a  third  of  Philadelphia's  people  fled 
to  the  surrounding  woeds  and  farmlands, 
putting  up  in  barns,  tents,  and  other  make- 
shifts. (Some  headed  for  New  York,  but 
guards  there  kept  all  Philadelphlans  out.) 

The  Philadelphia  city  government  con- 
verted an  old  estate  called  Bush  Hill,  near 
what  is  now  15th  and  Vine  Streets.  Into  a 
hospital  for  the  poor.  The  overcrowding, 
filth,  and  slipshod  care  became  so  notorious 
that  the  sick  refused  to  go  there  Then  two 
public-spirited  citizens.  Peter  Helm  and  the 
great  Stephen  Girard.  volunteered  to  enter 
this  den  of  horrors.  They  handled  the  sup- 
plies, upgraded  the  work  of  the  attendants, 
personally  cared  for  patients,  and  restored 
public  confidence. 

By  the  time  the  epidemic  subsided  with 
the  onset  of  cold  weather,  the  death  toll 
was  estimated  at  5.000 — a  10th  of  the 
population. 

The  fever  struck  again  In  1797  in  the 
waterfront  area,  between  Spruce  and  South 
Streets.  Governor  Mifflin  issued  an  order 
barricading  the  area.  Trespassers  faced  a 
$300  fine. 

During  another  epidemic  in  1798,  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  fled  town.  The 
US.  Government  offices  moved  to  German- 
town,  Trenton,  and  Chester,  and  amid  the 
turmoil  a  gang  of  robbers  nicked  the  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania  for  $162,000. 

Doctors  of  the  time  argued  violently  about 
the  origin  of  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush  said  it  came  from  "exhalations'  of 
swamps,  blocked  sewers,  and  the  like.  His 
opponents  said  it  was  brought  In  by  ships. 

Actually,  both  were  partly  right.  The 
virus  was  carried  in  by  infected  sailors 
and  travelers.  But  It  took  mosquitoes  to 
carry  it  frotn  persons  to  person:  and  the 
swamps  and  sewers  were  the  breeding  places 
for  mosquitoes. 

However,  a  century  passed  before  the  truth 
became  known— and  then  a  Philadelphia- 
trained  doctor  pointed  It  out.  Carlos  Plnlay, 
a  Jefferson  graduate  who  went  to  practice  In 
Cuba,  reported  in  1881  on  hlB  studies  of  the 
Aedes  aegyptl  mosquito  which  led  him  to  be- 
lieve it  carried  the  yellow  fever  virus.  In 
1901,  an  Army  medical  team  headed  by  Dr. 
Walter  Reed  conducted  experiments  that 
proved  Plnlay  waa  right.  Within  a  short 
time,  mosquito  control  programs  were  halt- 
ing the  spread  of  the  disease. 

In  the  1930's,  Philadeplhla  d(x:tor3  took 
the  lead  in  the  attack  on  other  viral  dis- 
eases. Dr.  Joseph  Stokes.  Jr..  and  the  hus- 
band-wife research  team  of  Werner  and  Ger- 
trude Henle — all  three  associated  with  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Children's 
Hospital— presented  the  flrst  report  on  an 
Influenza  vaccine  in  1936.  By  1942,  a  potent 
vaccine  was  available  for  the  Armed  Forces: 
and  this  may  have  been  an  Important  factor 
in  helping  prevent  a  flu  epidemic  such  as  ac- 
companied World  War  I. 

Penn's  Dr.  A.  Newton  Rlcharda  headed  the 
Government's  Committee  on  Medical  Re- 
search and  organized  the  large-scale  produc- 
tion of  penicillin,  which  helped  control  pneu- 
monia and  other  diseases  among  servicemen. 
Dr.  Stokes  was  director  of  the  Army's  Com- 
mission on  Mumps  and  Measles.  He  coop- 
erated with  two  Penn  associates.  Dr.  Alms 
C.  McGuinnesa  and  Sydney  8.  GelUs,  in  de- 
veloping a  concentrated  serum  taken   from 


convalescent  mumps  patients.  This  serum 
was  used  to  glTs  temporary  protection  to 
soldiers  when  mumps  appeared  In  Army 
camps. 

After  the  war,  a  Penn  team.  Including  tlis 
two  Henles.  Joined  with  Harvard  researchers 
to  produce  the  first  mtunps  vaccine,  to  give 
children  and  adults  long-range  Immunity. 
Two  types  of  vaccine  are  now  in  use,  and  re- 
search is  continuing  to  measure  and  Increase 
their  effectiveness. 

Latest  advance  In  the  war  against  viral 
diseases  is  in  the  development  of  a  measles 
vaccine.  This  was  accomplished  by  Dr.  John 
P.  Enders.  of  Harvard.  One  drawback  was 
the  occurrence  of  fever  In  many  of  the  vac- 
cinated children.  Dr.  Stokes,  who  is  now 
Penn's  emeritus  profes.sor  of  pediatrics,  pro- 
posed that  when  a  child  gets  the  vaccine  shot, 
he  should  get  a  shot  of  gamma  globulin  at 
the  same  time  Gamma  globulin,  extracted 
from  blo<id  scrum,  elLnilnatos  or  reduces  the 
fever  reaction. 

This  technique  Is  being  followed  as  this 
newe.'^l  of  Immunizations  comes  into  general 
u.se 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  periodi- 
cally, I  report  to  the  citizens  of  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio  the  ac- 
tivities of  Congress.  I  am  mating  my 
final  report  for  the  88th  Congress  and, 
because  It  deals  with  a  serious  problem 
that  demands  the  attention  of  every- 
one, I  include  it  In  my  remarks.  It 
contains  facts  and  figures  gleaned  from 
various  agencies  and  official  documents 
Following  is  my  report: 

This  is  my  final  report  to  you  on  the  88th 
Congress.  While  Congress  did  enact  some 
worthwhile  legLslatlon  and  did,  on  occasion, 
do  some  constructive  work,  it  ended  on  a 
sour   note. 

This  Democrat-controlled  Congress  re- 
fused to  give  the  social  security  pensioner 
a  meager  raise  (I  had  Introduced  legislation 
designed  to  strengthen  the  social  security 
system  and  increase  payments  by  at  least 
10  percent)  yet.  In  the  final  days,  while  deny- 
ing the  pensioner  a  modest  Increase,  Con- 
gress authorized  foreign  aid  in  the  amount 
of  $3  5  billion.  Foreign  aid  has  gotten  so  far 
out  of  hand  and,  as  presently  applied,  is  so 
detrimental  to  our  economy,  that  I  think  It 
Is  time  to  call  a  halt.  I'm  devoting  my  en- 
tire report  to  foreign  aid  so  you  will  have  a 
better  understanding  of  what  this  State  De- 
partment Is  doing  with  your  money. 

When  Congress  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture of  »3  5  billion  In  additional  foreign  aid. 
there  was  already  $7  billion  of  appropriated, 
but  unexpended,  funds  available — enough 
money  to  continue  our  aid  program  for  2 
years  without  the  need  of  another  cent.  But 
this  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  our  annual 
foreign   aid   outlay. 

Our  Government  agencies  have  funds 
burled  In  their  budgets  for  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams It  is  practically  impossible  to  ac- 
curately account  for  these  sums.  In  addi- 
tion, the  World  Bank  has  callable  assets  of 
$21  billion,  27  percent  of  which  was  contrib- 
uted by  the  United  States.  The  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  has  assets 
of  $1  billion,  about  50  percent  contributed 
by  the  United  States.  The  International 
Finance  Corporation  has  asseU  of  »128  mil- 


lion, over  one-fourth  of  which  was  contrlb- 
ut«d  by  the  United  States.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  assets  of  *3  billion,  prac- 
tically all  contributed  by  U.S.  taxpayers. 
All  of  these  Institutions  provide  loans  to 
underdeveloped  nations,  so  to  say  our  fo»- 
elgn  aid  program  is  a  "bareboned"  one,  is 
tommyrot. 

In  addition.  Congress  passed  a  $4  7  billion 
food-for-peace  program  for  the  next  2  years 
authorizing  the  gift  and  "sale"  of  our  sur- 
plus food  in  the  sum  of  $4.7  billion  to  foreign 
nations.  The  money  derived  from  the  "sale" 
of  this  food,  by  agreement,  stays  in  the 
nation  making  the  "purchase."  It  is  used 
for  the  development  of  that  nation,  thus 
addli^  additional  billions  to  our  aid  outlay. 
It  does  not  come  back  to  the  United  States. 
As  you  see.  there  Is  far  more  of  our  tax- 
payers' dollars  going  into  foreign  aid  than 
one  realizes.  This  Nation  cannot  afford  this 
much  drain  on  its  resources.  Too  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  In  our  own  country.  Fui- 
thermore,  these  vest  outlays  are  exporting 
American  Jobs  overseas.  Our  foreign  aid 
makes  It  possible  for  such  countries  as  Japan 
and  Italy  to  export  steel  products  and  shoes 
Into  this  country  at  far  cheaper  prices  than 
American  Industry  can  produce  them,  thereby 
causing  orders  In  American  plants  to  be 
canceled,  creating  unemployment  In  U.S. 
factories.  Steel  and  shoes  are  only  two 
examples — there  are  many  more.  Some  argue 
that  80  percent  of  our  foreign  aid  money  Is 
spent  by  the  recipient  nations  here  in  the 
United  States  thus  creating  Jobs — this  is  not 
accurate.  On  July  31,  1964,  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations established  that  in  fiscal  1963,  only 
$855  million  out  of  $5.1  bUllon  in  foreign  aid 
grants  and  loans  was  spent  In  the  United 
States.  Thus,  78  percent  of  the  money  was 
spent  overseas,  not  in  the  United  States. 

The  waste  and  missp>ent  funds  in  this  pro- 
gram are  appalling.  The  United  States  has 
sent  to  the  little  country  of  Bolivia  over 
$334  million  In  economic  and  military  aid. 
Bolivia  has  a  population  of  only  4  million 
people.  This  expenditure  of  US.  aid  is  the 
equivalent  of  more  than  $80  per  person  in 
Bolivia,  yet  the  average  annual  income  to- 
day in  Bolivia  is  only  about  $95  per  year. 
What  happened  to  all  this  aid?  'Who  got  it? 
What  good  has  It  done? 

Under  our  Alliance  for  Progress,  this  Na- 
tion has  committed  itself  to  a  $330  million 
housing  program.  Homes  are  being  con- 
structed for  families  in  the  upper  one-fourtli 
Income  bracket  of  Latin  America.  Think 
of  it — instead  of  building  homes  for  the  poor 
who  live  in  hovels  and  shacks,  yoxir  hard- 
earned  money  Is  building  homes  for  those 
in  the  highest  income  bracket  In  Latin 
America- 
Brace  yourself.  Here  are  some  shocking 
Items  that  your  tax  money  purchased — over 
$16,000  for  Metrical  for  Cambodia;  over 
$10,000  for  Alrwick,  a  household  deoderant, 
for  Turkey:  over  $2,000  for  eye  shadow,  lip- 
stick, and  Odorono.  for  Turkey;  over  $5,000 
for  hops,  an  ingredient  of  beer,  for  the  Do- 
minican Republic:  over  $17,000  for  sex  stimu- 
lants for  China,  and  over  $22,000  for  sex 
stimulants  for  Vietnam.  These  are  hardly 
the  necessities  of  life  and  I  resent  the  fact 
that  your  hard-earned  tax  dollars  are  used 
to  make  such  improper  purchases. 

Some  argue  these  amounts  are  infinitesimal 
in  so  large  a  program  as  foreign  aid,  but 
these  are  only  a  few  examples.  Such  im- 
proper expenditures  totaled  almoet  $25  mil- 
lion in  1963  alone — hardly  an  Inflnlteeimsl 
sum  I  don't  think  the  American  taxpayer 
can  afford  to  let  this  continue.  I,  for  ons, 
don't  Intend  to  let  them  continue  this 
practice. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  State  De- 
partment is  providing  assistance  to  Com- 
munist nations,  and  you  can  understand  why 
I  have  so  strenuously  opposed  foreign  aid. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARELS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  cali70rm:u 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  ROYBAIi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  text  of 
my  October  1964  newsletter,  the  eighth 
in  a  series  of  regular  "Reports  From 
Wasliington"  which  I  have  made  during 
the  past  2  years  to  the  residents  of  the 
30th  District  of  California  on  my  activi- 
ties as  their  Representative  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Tliese,  plus  five  special  reports,  were 
designed  to  cover  all  major  items  of  leg- 
islation considered  by  Congress,  events 
of  national  and  int-ernatlonal  signifi- 
cance, and  particularly  those  matters  of 
special  concern  to  Metropolitan  Los  An- 
geles and  southern  California. 

After  21  montlis  of  almost  continuous 
session,  the  88th  Congress  has  been  one 
of  the  longest  and  most  productive  in 
our  Nation's  history. 

Great  strides  were  made  toward 
reaching  the  goals  of  a  more  prosperous 
economy,  equal  opportunity  for  all  citi- 
zens, a  strong  defense  posture,  and  the 
achievement  of  world  peace  with 
freedom. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  part  In 
building  this  constructive  record  of  pro- 
gressive action,  and  I  have  attempted  to 
outline  some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
88th  Congress  in  this  October  1964  "Re- 
port From  Washington." 

The  report  follows: 

CoNCSESsMAiv   Bk>  ROTBAi.   Reports   Fkom 
Washingtow,  Octobes   1964 

vote  touk  choice  novembek  3 

The  right  to  vote  Is  otir  pasep>ort  to  free- 
dom. 'We  must  treasure  and  protect  it. 
This  can  be  done,  however,  only  U  we  vote 
on  election  day,  November  3,  1964. 

Unfortunately,  many  people  seem  to  feel 
that  their  single  vote  may  be  of  little  value 
among  all  those  cost  in  an  election.  But 
In  reality,  a  single  vote  can  be,  and  often  is, 
the  deciding  factor   in  Important   elections. 

For  Instance,  an  average  of  Just  one  vote 
per  precinct  determined  the  final  outcome  of 
the  1960  presidential  election.  And  remem- 
ber— vote  and  the  choice  Is  ours,  dont  vote 
and  the  choice  Is  theirs.  'Vote  your  choice 
November  3. 

EIGHTH    SXPORT    FROM    WASHINGTON 

This  Is  the  eighth  In  a  series  of  regular 
"Reports  Prom  Washington"  made  to  the  res- 
idents of  the  SOth^lstrlct  on  my  activities  as 
your  RepresentatlTe  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 
These,  plus  five  special  reports,  were  de- 
signed to  cover  all  major  Items  of  legislation 
considered  by  Congress,  events  of  national 
and  international  significance,  and  particu- 
larly, those  matters  of  special  concern  to 
MetropoUtan  Los  Angeles  and  southern  Cal- 
ifornia. 

I  believe  my  13  years'  service  on  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Council  has  been  of  great  as- 
^slstance  In  po-formlng  the  duties  and  ful- 
' filling  the  responslbUltles  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  to  consider  the  Issues  carefully  and 
to  work  with  the  objective  of  promoting  the 
best  intereets  of  his  constituents. 


Above  all,  I  deeply  apxrredate  the  oppor- 
tunity I  have  had  as  your  Refiresentatlve  In 
Washington  to  be  cf  peisonjU  service  to  many 
at  you.  The  satlsfactlOD  of  beln^  able  to 
help  out  with  ■onoe  at  the  problems  and 
questions  that  arise  from  time  to  time  Is 
perhaps  the  greatest  reward  a  Oongressman 
can  expect  from  his  work. 

During  the  11  months  since  Lyndon  John- 
son became  President,  we  have  aU  witnessed 
an  impressive  demonstration  of  the  true 
inner  strength  of  America's  democratic  tra- 
ditions. 

After  the  tragic  assassination  of  our 
dynamic  and  beloved  young  President  John 
F.  Kennedy,  the  new  President  firmly  and 
quickly  took  up  the  reins  of  leadership,  to 
asfure  continuity  of  the  Government  In  the 
nildst  of  a  great  constitutional  crisis,  to 
begin  to  heal  the  Nation's  wounds,  and  to  re- 
instill  in  our  people  a  sense,  of  unity  and 
brotherhood   and   faith   in  the  future. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  this  legislative  skill,  and 
to  his  more  than  30  years'  experience  at  the 
highest  levels  of  National  Government,  that 
President  Johnson  has  been  able  to  renew 
the  confidence  of  the  country  and  the  world 
In  the  vitality  of  American  democracy. 

Equally  important,  by  his  many  executive 
actions,  as  weU  as  by  the  remarkable  record 
of  accomplishment  he  has  achieved  by  work- 
ing in  close  harmony  with  Congress,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  succeeded  In  striking  very 
near  a  national  consensus  for  considered  and 
prudent  conduct  of  the  Government's  fiscal 
business,  while  adopting  progressive  and 
forward-looking  programs  to  meet  the  es- 
sential needs  of  a  rapidly  growing  modern 
society  of  nearly  200  million  citizens. 

S8TH  CONGRESS  RZCAT 

After  21  months  in  almost  continuous  ses- 
sion, the  88th  Congress  has  been  one  of  the 
longest  and  moet  productive  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

In  reviewing  its  accomplishments.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  declared  that  the  88th  Con- 
gress "has  enacted  more  major  legislation, 
met  more  national  needs,  and  disposed  of 
more  national  issues  than  any  otho-  Con- 
gress of  this  century  or  the  last." 

Great  strides  were  made  toward  reaching 
the  goals  of  a  more  prosperous  econcMny, 
equal  opfwrtunltles  for  all  citizens,  a  strong 
defense  posture,  and  the  achievement  of 
world  peace  with  freedom. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  part  In  building 
this  constructive  record  of  progressive  ac- 
tion, and  I  have  attempted  to  outline  for 
you  some  of  the  highlights  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress in  this  "Report  from  Washington." 
HISTORIC  crvn.  rights  victort 

The  most  notable  congressional  response  to 
President  Johnson's  leadership  was  a  re- 
sounding bipartisan  victory  for  the  adminis- 
tration's comprehensive  civil  rights  bill. 

This  action  is  an  encouraging  step  forward 
In  our  effort  to  guarantee  every  American, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin,  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities 
in  such  vital  areas  as  voting,  education,  em- 
ployment, the  administration  of  Justice,  use 
of  public  facilities,  and  access  to  public  ac- 
commodations. 

With  such  protections  already  on  the  Cali- 
fornia statute  books,  and  as  early  pioneers 
In  the  fight  to  extend  our  American  constitu- 
tional heritage  of  freedom  and  individual 
rights  to  all  the  State's  residents,  we  Callfor- 
nlans  may  sometimes  tend  to  take  this  great 
heritage  for  granted. 

THE    $11.S     BILLION     TAX    CtTT 

President  Johnson  was  also  able  to  obtain 
overwhelming  congressional  approval  of  tJie 
largest  Federal  tax  reduction  in  U.S.  history. 

Called  the  "single  most  important  step  we 
have  taken  to  strengthen  our  economy  since 
World  War  II."  the  $11.5  biUion  tax  reduction 
has   benefited   the   Nation's   80   million    tax- 


payers by  cutting  the  average  American's  tax 
bill  20  percent — the  equivalent  of  a  7Vi-cent 
hourly  raise  for  the  average  wage  earner. 

For  Los  Angeles,  this  has  meant  literally 
millions  of  dollars  of  added  purchasing  and 
Investing  power  for  our  citizens,  and  a  much 
brighter  and  more  secure  economic  future. 

A  bold  approach  to  solving  the  problems 
of  the  American  economy,  it  Is  also  an  ex- 
pression of  faith  in  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise, for.  by  placing  maximum  reliance  on 
the  initiative  and  creative  drive  of  Individual 
businessmen  and  workers,  the  tax  cut  Is  help- 
ing Improve  the  country's  economic  health, 
not  by  more  Government  spending,  but  by 
releasing  the  pent-up  energies  of  the  Ameri- 
can private  enterprise  system. 

votJTH  oppoarrNiTXES — jj.k.  playground 

At  contract  signing  ceremonies  for  Los 
Angeles'  unique  youth  oppKirtunlties  paro- 
gram  are:  Robert  Goe,  of  Los  Angeles,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Labor  John  Hennln^^,  and 
Congressman    Roybal. 

The  original  pilot  project,  financed  under 
the  Federal  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  has  recently  been  expanded 
into  a  comprehensive  federal -State- local 
program  to  combat  youth  unemployment 
and  Juvenile  delinquency  in  the  east  and 
south  central  "target  areas"  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

Also  set  for  early  completion:  an  unusual 
"John  F.  Kennedy  Playground"  featuring 
modern  creative-play  concepts  to  be  lo- 
cated on  part  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
East    Los    Angeles'    Hazard   Park. 

The  new  JJFJC.  youth  recreation  facility 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the 
urgent  recreation  requirements  of  the  East 
Los    Angeles    area. 

These  requirements  will  Increase  sharply 
next  year  when  two-thirds  of  Hazard  Park 
Is  taken  over  by  the  'Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  put  up  the  new  $22  million.  1,000- 
hed  hospital  for  which  we  have  Just  been 
successful  In  getting  Congrees  to  appro- 
priate funds. 

THS    EDUCATION    CONOaESS 

The  88th  Congress  will  be  remembered  for 
doing  more  In  the  education  field  than  at 
any    time   since    passage   of   the   GI    blU    of 

rights  after  World  War  II  or  enactment 
of  the  Land-Grant  College  Act  of  1862: 

College  construction:  First  general  higher 
education  aid  in  history — provides  a  5-year 
program  of  matching  grants  and  long-term, 
low-interest  loans  for  construction  of  urgent- 
ly needed  academic  facilities  at  the  Na- 
tion's 2.000  colleges  and  universities — a  se- 
rious effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  7  million 
young  Americans  who  will  be  in  college  in 
1970  (double  the  number  enrolled  Just  10 
years  earlier  In  1960) — vitally  Important  to 
California  because  nearly  1  million,  or  more 
than  one-eighth  of  the  exploding  U.S.  col- 
lege student  population,  will  be  studying 
on  California  camptises. 

Medical-dental  school  aid:  To  help  al- 
leviate the  critical  shortage  of  doctors,  den- 
tists, nurses,  pharmacists,  and  other  public 
health  specialists — a  3 -year  matching  grant 
program  for  construction  or  rehabilitation 
of  medical,  dental,  and  related  teaching  fa- 
cilities— plus  a  unique  new  loan  program 
for  struggling  students  of  the  various  health 
professions — a  pn^resslve  step  toward  as- 
suring continued  high  quality  health  care 
for  the  Nation's  citizens. 

Vocational  education:  The  first  major  ex- 
pansion and  redirection  of  earlier  vocational 
training  objectives  since  194« — with  con- 
centrated emphasis  on  giving  unemployed 
urban  youth  occupational  training  In  skills 
demanded  in  today's  modem  world  of  rapid- 
ly changing  industrial  technology  and  auto- 
mation. 

LECISL,ATXVX  RXCOBD 

House  Speaker  Johh  McCo«ifscir.  of  Mas- 
sachusetts,    a    highly    resp>ected     legislative 
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leader  and  veteran  of  36  years'  service  on 
CTapltol.  Hill,  who  deserves  considerable  credit 
for  tilt  Impressive  record  of  Uie  88th  Ck>n- 
gress,  discusses  Improved  i»ospecta  for  p«t*- 
sage  early  next  year  of  such  must  bills  as  an 
across-tbe-boexd  social  security  benefit  In- 
crease and  medicare  hospital  Insurance  pro- 
tection for  tlie  elderly. 

Since  much  of  the  detailed  work  In  Con- 
gress Is  done  in  the  various  specialized  com- 
mittees, I  was  lucky  to  have  been  selected  to 
serve  on  two  major  committees  dealing  with 
matters  of  Inunedlate  Interest  to  residents  of 
Los  Angeles:  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Interior  handles  legislation  providing  for 
vital  future  water  and  power  development 
throughout  the  entire  Pacific  Southwest.  In- 
cluding such  key  projects  as  the  Colorado 
River  wat«r  resources  plan,  the  new  saline 
water  conversion  program,  and  the  Just  com- 
pleted Pacific  Northwest  electric  power  Inter- 
tle  agreement — all  essentlc^l  to  building  a  firm 
economic  base  for  southern  California's  fast- 
growing  population,  exf)ected  to  more  than 
triple  within  the  next  35  years. 

Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  our  2.6  million  Federal  career  serv- 
ice employees,  and  actively  works  toward 
achieving  cost-conscious,  businesslike  man- 
agement o*  the  Federal  agencies  which  play 
an  Increasingly  Important  role  In  promoting 
the  welfare  of  our  citizens  and  In  assuring 
the  defense  ot  the  Nation. 

AIXIANCX  rOR  PHOCRESS 

liOS  Angeles  Public  Health  Supervisor  Hen- 
rietta Vlllaescusa  discusses  her  recent  ap- 
point as  Human  Resources  Officer  for  the 
LAtln  American  Bureau  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment with  Mrs.  Roybal  and  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress Coordinator  William  D.  Rogers. 

Dedicated  by  President  Johnson  as  a  living 
memorial  to  the  faith  and  Idealism  of  John 
F.  Kennedy,  the  Alliance  for  Pro^pss  calls 
for  a  peaceful,  democratic  social  and  eco- 
nomic revolution  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Offering  a  positive  and  constructive  answer 
to  th*  false  claims  of  International  commu- 
nism, ths  Alliance  Is  also  in  line  with  the 
objectives  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  good  neigh- 
bor policy  of  the  1930'8. 

NTTCXXAB   TEST    BAK :    A   TOIST   STKP 

The  Senate  spoke  for  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  when  It  overwhelmingly  approved 
the  historic  limited  nuclestf  test  ban  treaty. 
This  action,  halting  nuclear  testing  and 
stopping  the  further  spread  of  dangerous 
radioactive  contamination  In  the  atmos- 
phere. In  space,  and  under  water,  plus  nearly 
iinanlmous  endorsement  of  the  treaty  by 
the  entire  world  community  of  nations,  and 
the  more  recent  U-N.  resolution  banning  nu- 
clear weap>ons  from  outer  space,  give  us  aU 
reason  to  believe  that  lasting  peace  Is  not 
Just  a  frail  hope  of  mankind,  but  may  be- 
come a  reality. 

They  are  also  a  heartening  Indication  of  a 
deex>-seated  desire  for  peace  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  as  well  as  a  hopeful  sign 
that  the  movement  toward  Increased  com- 
munication and  greater  understanding  be- 
tween nations  may  continue  to  gain  momen- 
tum as  we  come  to  realize  that  there  will  be 
no  winner  In  the  next  war. 

LOS    ANGCLES    POSTMASTEH 

As  a  member  of  the  Hoiise  Poet  Offlce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  I  congratulated  Mr. 
Leslie  N.  Shaw  on  his  appointment  this 
month  as  new  postmaster  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Post  OfOce. 

Postmaster  Shaw,  together  with  his  10.000 
Los  Angeles  employees,  were  also  recipients 
of  the  Postmaster  General's  coveted  citation 
for  excellence  for  outstanding  customer  serv- 
ice and  sup)erlac  performance  as  the  Nation'* 
third  largest  poet  office. 


NATUmAJL   RXSOUHCXS 

Two  landmark  recreatkm  and  eonser?»- 
tloQ  progreoM  war*  also  enacted  art«r  yean 
of  leglslattv*  stru«gl*:  (1)  the  WUdemea 
Preservation  Act  to  astahUsh  a  nattonal  sys- 
tenx  for  protecting  and  expanding  the  few 
unspoiled  natural  wilderness  areas  remain- 
ing In  the  United  States,  ~wher*  ths  earth 
and  Its  community  ot  life  will  be  untram- 
meled  by  man,  and  where  man  hlmseU  U  a 
visitor  who  does  not  remain,'  and  (3)  ths 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  to  assist 
State  and  Federal  agencies  In  meeting  the 
present  and  future  outdoor  recreation  needs 
of  otir  growing  population. 

SIASS     TEANSrr 

Congress  enacted  a  new  administration 
program  designed  to  provide  assistance  to 
States  and  local  conununltles  In  Improving 
their  urban  mass  transportation  systems. 
Los  Angeles  is  in  a  position  to  obtain  s\ib- 
stantlal  benefit  from  this  program. 

CLEAN     AIB    ACT 

Congress  also  took  positive  action  to 
strengthen  our  natlonaJ  program  to  control 
and  prevent  air  pollution.  More  funds  were 
provided  for  research,  and  technical  and  legal 
assistance  to  help  State  and  local  authorities 
develop  more  effective  smog  prevention  tech- 
niques. Partlciilar  emphasis  was  placed  on 
serloiis  air  pollution  problems  In  high-den- 
sity population  areas  such  as  Los  Angeles. 

rARM  suBsrorcB  and  oonsxtic^  prices 

I  voted  against  this  year's  91.3  billion 
wheat  and  cotton  subsidy  bill  (as  I  had  also 
done  last  year  when  the  cotton  subsidy  cams 
up  for  consideration  alone) .  because  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  to  stop  spending 
the  taxpayers  hard-earned  money  to  sup- 
port food  prices  at  an  artificially  Inflated 
level,  adding  unnecessarily  to  the  high  ooet- 
of  living  and  Increasing  the  food  budget  ot 
every  housewife  and  consximer  In  the  coun- 
try. 

PRESIDING  OVER  THE  HOUSE 

As  a  freshman  Congressman.  I  was  for- 
tunate to  have  t>een  able  to  take  an  active 
part  In  the  discussion  and  floes'  debate  on 
many  ot  the  important  issues  to  com*  up 
during  the  past  3  years. 

In  addition.  I  had  the  unusual  opportunity 
and  valuable  experience  of  presiding  over  th* 
House  of  Representatives  on  several  occasions 
In     the     temporary     absence     of     Speaker 

MCCORMACK. 

ROTBAI^    TAX    REFORM    BILL 

Ten  years  of  legislative  effort  were  finally 
rewarded  with  success  last  month  when 
President  Johnson  signed  Into  law  a  Federal 
tax  reform  bill  which  I  bad  the  honor  to 
sponsor  In  the  88th  Congress. 

The  new  Public  Law,  officially  designated 
as  Public  Law  88-670,  will  eliminate  serious 
and  long-standing  Inequities  In  the  tax  code, 
save  substantial  sums  for  thousands  ot  af- 
fected taxpayers  across  the  country,  and.  at 
the  same  time,  make  significant  savings  to 
the  Government  by  relieving  the  Treasury 
Department  of  considerable  administrative 
expense  and  red  tape. 

In  the  legal  Jargon  of  the  tax  expert,  the 
new  law  Is  a  technical  amendment  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended, 
which  permits  release  of  taxpayer  liability 
under  bonds  filed  in  accordance  with  section 
44(d)  of  the  earlier  Revenue  Code  of  1939. 
with  respect  to  certain  Installment  obliga- 
tions transmitted  at  death.  (Such  taxpayer 
bond  liability  release  has  been  permitted 
since  1954.  but  did  not  apply  retroactively  to 
those  who  came  under  rules  established  by 
the  1939  code.) 

Enactment  of  this  tax  reform  measure  has 
been  a  source  of  great  personal  satisfaction 
to  me.  because.  In  correcting  admittedly  In 
equitable  provisions  of  the  Nation's  tax  law 
which   unfairly  discriminated   against  many 


taxpayers.  I  think  It  demonstrated  one* 
again  that  the  American  system  of  Oor- 
emment  can  still  provide  a  vigorous  and 
effective  means  of  relief  for  the  average  dtl- 
sen  from  the  oppressive  burden  of  unjust 
or  discriminatory   laws. 

PROMOTING    JOBS    AND    INDDBTRT 

Secretary  of  Oommeroe  Luther  Hodgea. 
conferring  on  plans  for  expanding  Job  op. 
portunlUes  and  diversifying  Lo*  Angela** 
defense-oriented  Industrial  base,  announced 
that  the  President's  "E"  Award  for  Excel- 
lence In  Export  Promotion  has  been  won 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerc* 
for  Its  outstanding  contribution  to  the  in- 
crease of  U.S.  international  trade  and  tb* 
sale  of  California-produced   goods   abroad. 

"LET    us   CONTINUE    •     •     •- 

I  consider  It  one  of  the  outstanding  priv- 
ileges of  my  life  to  have  known  personally 
and  worked  closely  with  our  martyred  35th 
President.    John  Fitzgerald   Kennedy. 

Though  nearly  a  year  after  the  tragedy  at 
Dallas.  It  U  still  difficult  to  believe  that  this 
young,  dynamic,  and  courageous  champion 
of  peace  U  no  longer  with  us,  but  rearta  for- 
ever among  the  Country's  heroes  In  th* 
hallowed  ground  of  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 

As  he  did  not  shrink  from  his  reeponsl- 
blUtles  In  peace  or  In  war.  but  rather  wel- 
comed them.  BO  he  would  no^  have  us  shrink 
from  carrying  on  his  work. 

In  this  spirit,  therefore,  as  h*  gay*  hi* 
country  the  last  full  measure  of  davotlan,  let 
us  face  the  future  with  confidence,  and  re- 
solve that  John  F.  Kennedy  did  not  live — or 
die — In  vain. 

THE  1965  priority:   SOCIAL  SECURITT — UEDICAIB 

Two  Items  of  Important  unfinished  busi- 
ness, delayed  In  a  parliamentary  tangle  dur- 
ing the  session -end  adjournment  rush  this 
year,  are  scheduled  for  top  priority  treat- 
ment as  soon  as  Congress  convene*  for  Its 
next  session. 

The  first  Item,  a  long  overdue  cost-of-llT- 
Ing  Increase  In  social  security  benefits  for 
some  30  million  Americans,  will  be  a  real 
help  to  these  persons  by  raising  the  minimum 
level  of  their  basic  economic  protection. 

The  second,  a  limited  medicare  hospital 
insurance  pl&n.  would  allow  California's  1^ 
million  senior  citizens,  and  17  million  otbar 
Americans  over  the  age  of  66.  to  prepay  In 
their  earlier,  more  productive  working  yean, 
most  bf  their  own  hospital  and  related 
health  expanses  during  retirement. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  elderly  are  not 
asking  for  charity,  but  they  do  want  and 
deserve  a  system  that  will  offer  them  an  op- 
portunity to  prepay  their  own  hospital  ex- 
penses, and  permit  them  to  live  their  re- 
maining year*  In  earned  dignity,  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  they  have  provided  ade- 
quately for  their  own  health  needs  during  re- 
tirement years. 

inti3u*ational  development 

The  House  reversed  Itself  this  spring,  and 
voted  to  reconsider  Its  earlier  rejection  of 
continued  US.  participation  In  the  17-mem- 
ber  International  Development  Association, 
an  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank,  which  pro- 
vide* long-term.  low-Interest  loans  to  stimu- 
late economic  growth  In  Industrially  back- 
ward nations. 

Organized  In  1960  under  former  President 
Elsenhower  to  encourage  wealthy  Western 
European  countries  to  shoulder  more  of  the 
foreign  aid  burden  we  had  been  carrying  al- 
most alone  since  the  end  of  World  War  H. 
IDA  has  proved  Its  worth  as  a  cooperative  ap- 
proach to  foreign  economic  assistance  ex- 
tended on  a  multilateral  bcksls. 

In  voting  tor  IDA  on  both  occasions.  I  w»i 
glad  to  make  my  small  contribution  toward 
promoting  responsible,  progressive  U.8.  lead- 
ership  in  what   the  late  President  John  F. 
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Kennedy  called   the  struggle   "to  make  the 
»orld  safe  for  dlveralty." 

THE     leeS    BBRVICS    ACADEMT    CANDmATSB 

r<x  the  third  year  In  a  row.  I  want  to  offer 
(very  young  man  In  the  30th  District  who  Is 
mverested.  an  equal  chance  to  compete  for 
the  valuable  educational  and  career  oppor- 
tunities (irovlded  at  our  national  service 
academies  at  West  Point.  Annapolis,  Colorado 
springs,  and  Kings  Point,  N.T. 

To  quaMfy  for  one  of  the  nine  freshman 
cadet  openings  available  next  year  to  resi- 
dents of  the  district  at  the  Military,  Naval, 
Air  Force,  and  Merchant  Marine  Academies. 
I  am  asking  all  applicants  to  take  the  Civil 
Service  Commission's  special  academy  des- 
ignation exam  to  be  gjlven  In  the  Federal 
Poet  Offlce  Building  In  Los  Angeles  on  Satur- 
day, October  81.  A  makeup  exam  will  be 
held  Deceniber  1  for  those  unable  to  report 
for  the  October  test. 

For  more  Information,  application  blanks. 
and  a  letter  of  °  authorization  to  take  the 
exam,  interested  students  should  contact  my 
Los  Angelea  field  representative,  Alex  Garcia, 
phone;  688-4870.  • 

CALrrORNIA    REAPPORTIONMENT 

In  August,  the  House  passed.  218  to  175.  a 
bill  to  nullify  the  Supreme  Court's  historic 
decision  of  last  June  that  the  districts  of  both 
bousea  of  State  legislatures  must  be  sub- 
stantially equal  In  population.  I  voted 
against  this  measure  because  I  believe  that 
tbe  equal  representation  rule,  upheld  by 
the  Court,  Is  among  the  most  fundamental 
principles  of  our  American  constitutional 
democracy. 

California  Is  one  of  the  classic  examples  of 
denial  of  the  right  of  equal  representation, 
as  aggravated  In  recent  years  by  rapid  popu- 
lation growth  and  a  continuing  movement 
from  rural  areas  to  the  cities. 

It  Is  now  possible,  for  Instance,  for  only  11 
percent  of  California's  voters  to  elect  a  con- 
trolling majority  of  the  State  senate.  And 
Loe  Angeles  County,  with  over  6  million  resi- 
dents (almost  40  percent  of  the  States  popu- 
lation). Is  represented  by  1  State  senator, 
as  is  the  smallest  three-cotinty  senatorial 
district  with  a  population  of   14.294. 

This  means  that  the  vote  of  a  man  In 
California's  moat  sparsely  aettled  district  Is 
worth  over  400  times  that  of  a  Los  Angeleno. 

Fortunately,  the  House  and  Senate  were 
unable  to  agree  on  an  antlreapportlonment 
bill,  and  under  last  June's  interpretation  of 
tbe  law,  Los  Angeles  County  stands  to  gain 
several  additional  State  senators,  and  may 
finally  obtain  the  equal  representation  It 
should  have  had  all  along. 

WAX  OM  Fovxmr 

Sargent  Shrtver,  Director  of  the  world- 
famoxis  Peace  Corps,  and  recently  appointed 
chief  of  Prealdent  Johnson's  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram, describes  the  new  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  as  an  effective  tool  in  mobilizing  the 
Nation's  human  and  financial  resources  to 
attack  the  basic  causes  of  poverty  and  high 
unemployment  among  America's  30  million 
disadvantaged  citizens. 

As  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  this 
measure.  I  am  confident  that  Lo*  Angeles, 
and  our  other  large  UjS.  metropolitan  cen- 
ters, will  be  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  this 
promising  new  approach  to  solving  the  tragic 
paradox  of  extreme  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
plenty. 

In  addition  to  the  Job  Corps,  which  will 
offer  basic  education  and  Job  training  for 
young  people  who  are  both  out  of  school  and 
out  of  work,  th*  war  on  poverty  Include*  a 
work-training  program  to  keep  teenagers 
from  dropping  out  of  high  school,  a  work- 
study  program  to  help  needy  college  students 
continue  their  education,  a  comprehensive 
community  action  program  to  assist  local 
groups  in  antlpoverty  projects  tailored  to 
special  community  needs,  and  a  domestic 
peace  corps  of  highly  qualified  volunteers  to 
serve  In  areas  of  Intense  urban  or  rural 
poverty. 


The  District  of  ColiudbU  Ha*  Ezpeaded 
$134,108,000  in  Casb  on  Urban  Re- 
newal and  Coatribnted  Only  $4,000— 
The  Rest  Has  Been  Contributed  by  the 
Federal  Government — Explanation  Re- 
quested 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  2. 1964 

Mr.  "WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  look- 
ing into  the  District's  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram recently  I  found  that  the  latest 
available  figures  on  the  expenditures 
made  in  behalf  of  it  show  an  estimated 
gross  project  cost  of  $165,205,000,  with 
$134,108,000  actually  expended.  Of  these 
totals,  the  District  of  Columbia  contri- 
bution has  been  $4,000  in  cash,  and  $31,- 
098.000  in  noncash  grants-in-aid. 

The  position  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Government  seems  to  be  that  all  it  is 
called  upon  to  contribute  to  its  urban 
renewal  projects  are  noncash  grants-in- 
aid.  Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress  of  either  party  will  be 
willing  to  continue  to  support  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  by  the  Congress  for 
urban  renewal  projects  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  to  supply  alm^ost  all  of  the 
cash  contribution. 

Recently  I  wrote  to  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Walter  N.  Tobrlner,  advis- 
ing him  that  I  would  appreciate  a  prompt 
reply  explaining  the  District's  position 
on  its  cash  contributions  to  its  iirban 
renewal  projects. 

The  failure  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  to  provide  its  share  of  cash 
funds  needed  to  carry  out  its  urban  re- 
newal projects  is  a  matter  of  national 
concern,  and  underscores  the  need  to  put 
urban  renewal  on  a  loan  basis,  in  com- 
mercial areas,  and  to  drastically  over- 
haul the  program. 

Recently,  I  introduced  a  bill.  H.R. 
12779,  to  revise  urban  renewal  in  the 
District  of  Colimibia.  The  housing  «if- 
fairs  letter  of  Washington,  D.C..  edited 
by  Ash  Gerecht,  hailed  my  new  bill,  and 
pointed  out  its  national  significance.  It 
called  particular  attention  to  certain  pro- 
visions of  my  measure,  in  the  following 
language : 
WmNAU.  Box  OK  Dtsteict  or  Oolttmbia  Re- 

KEWAI.  Houw  Nationai.  Housino  Imtact 

Bill  introduced  for  study  as  Congress  ad- 
journed, by  Republicans'  "Mr.  Housing,"  Mr. 
WmwAix.  of  New  Jersey,  points  to  likely  pro- 
posals for  national  legislation  In  106&. 

His  bill.  HJl.  12779,  was  picked  up  by 
Representative  Multee,  Democrat,  of  New 
York,  as  HM.  12818. 

Here  are  provisions  of  the  District  of 
Colimibla  bill,  ostensibly  aimed  at  breaking 
the  impasse  on  permitting  nonresidential 
urban  renewal  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  national  oonaequences  to  housing  and 
urban  renewal  programs : 

It  indiides  preaent  agency  regulations  on 
defining  blighted  areas — but  with  the  intent 
that  this  Is  for  study  only,  and  should  be  re- 
vised and  strengthened  In  the  next  Congress. 
Mr.  WIDNALL  might  abandon  a  present  defi- 


nition allowing  ao  percent  of  buildings  to  be 
structurally  substandard  so  as  to  require 
clearance,  and  go  back  to  a  straight  60-per- 
cent substandard  definition  for  a  blighted 
area. 

At  least  half  the  rental  or  co-op  housing 
in  an  urban  renewal  area  must  be  designed 
for  occupancy  by  low-  and  middle-Income 
families. 

A  referendum,  with  a  majority  of  eligible 
voters  approving,  Is  required  for  approval  of 
an  urban  renewal  project.  (From  Mr. 
WiDN ALL'S  1904  housing  bin.) 

Just  compensation  and  replacement  pay- 
ments for  homeowners  and  businessmen. 
This  is  based  on  revised  eminent  domain 
pa-ocedures  and  14^'s,  such  as  In  Pennsylvania. 
This  Is  also  rtBapted  from  Mr.  Wednall's 
housing  bill.  H.R.9771. 

Real  property  shall  be  assessed  at  fair 
market  value  based  on  Its  highest  and  best 
use  In  conformity  with  applicable  Eonlng 
laws  and  rules.  This  could  be  adapted  on  a 
national  scale,  to  have  first  consideration 
for  .renewal  aid  given  to  those  localities 
with  such  a  tax  arrangement. 

Federal  aid  to  nonresidential,  nonpublic 
use  projects  would  be  switched  from  a  grant 
to  a  loan  basis,  repayable  In  10  years,  at 
going  Federal  rate  plus  one-half  percent. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  bill  Is  Its  most  In- 
teresting provision : 

No  aid  is  to  be  extended  to  a  nonresidential 
or  nonpublic  project  unless  all  residential  re- 
development which  Is  necessary  or  appro- 
priate in  the  community  has  been  completed. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  rem&rks  my 
letter  to  Commissioner  Tobrlner,  and  a 
letter  from  Robert  C.  Baker,  president, 
Downtown  Progress,  the  National  Capi- 
tal Downtown  Committee: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  or  REFaEszNTAxivES, 

WasKinffton,  DC. 
Hon,  Walteh  N.  Tobriner. 
President,  Board  of  Commisisoners, 
Distj-ict  of  Columbia, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Commissioner:  Your  letter  In 
acknowledgement  of  my  letter  transmitting 
my  new  bill.  HJl.  12T79.  amending  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1945,  to  you  for  comment  has  been  received. 
My  bill,  which  was  Introduced  for  study  pur- 
poses, would  greatly  expand  the  District's 
urban  renewal  program,  authorize  urban  re- 
newal In  commercial  areas,  and  Improve  and 
humanize  local  urban  renewal  operations  In 
general. 

In  looking  Into  the  District's  urban  renew- 
al program  recently  I  found  that  the  latest 
available  figures  on  the  expenditures  made 
In  behalf  of  It  show  an  estimated  gross  proj- 
ect cost  of  »165.205.000.  with  •134a08,000  ac- 
tually expended.  Of  these  totals,  the  local 
contribution  has  been  (4,000  tn  cash,  and 
$31,098,000  In  noncash  grants-in-aid.  Giv- 
ing the  best  possible  Interpretation  to  the 
Federal  Urban  Renewal  Administration's  fig- 
ures, the  District  of  Columbia  contribution 
Is  definitely  below  the  two-thirds  Federal, 
one-third  local  contribution  required  by  law. 
Even  if  we  placed  the  District  of  Colimabla 
In  a  depressed  area  classification — cmd  It  de- 
finitely is  not  a  depressed  area — the  law 
would  seem  to  have  been  flouted.  When  we 
take  into  consideration  the  M.OOO  contrib- 
uted in  cash  by  the  District  of  Columbia  we 
reach  the  point  of  absurdity. 

The  position  of  the  District  government 
seems  to  be  that  almost  all  It  Is  called  upon 
to  contribute  to  Its  urban  renewal  projects 
are  noncash  grants-in-aid.  Frankly.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Member*  of  Congress  of  either 
party  will  be  willing  to  continue  to  support 
the  appropriation  of  funds  by  the  Congress 
for  urban  renewal  projects  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  to  nappi-j  well  abore  90  percent  o€ 
the  funds  required. 

A  deeply  disturbing  aspect  of  the  Dis- 
trict's   urban    renewal    program    Is    that    It 
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Is  above  and  beyond  effective  control  by 
the  citizen*  of  the  District  who  are  most 
deeply  affected  by  It.  especially  the  home- 
owners and  small  businessmen.  Budgetary 
control  by  the  District  government,  as  well 
as  by  District  citizens,  U  lost  when  a  casta 
contribution  at  only  $4,000  shows  up  but 
once  in  the  14  years  the  District's  urban 
renewal  program  has  been  underway.  In- 
terested as  the  District  Commissioners  are 
in  home  rule,  I  would  urge  that  they  seek 
a  remedy  to  the  situation  which  would  give 
District  citizens  control  and  review  of  ur- 
ban renewal.  The  president  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Citizens  Associations.  John  K, 
Immer.  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing statement  on  this  very  point  which 
wa3  pyart  of  the  Joint  testimony  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Citizens  Associations  and  of  the 
Federation  of  Civic  Associations  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  representing  the  taxpaylng 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  before 
the  Board  of  Conunlssloners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  the  District  budget: 

"We  urge  a  reallnement  of  all  budgetary 
items  constituting  the  District  of  Columbia 
contribution  to  urban  renewal  projects  so 
as  to  permit  review  by  the  Commissioners 
and  citizens.  There  must  be  budgetary  con- 
trol over  urban  renewal  projects  which  we 
do  not  now  have.  There  should  be  no 
items  In  this  budget  which  are  intended 
for  use  as  the  District  of  Columbia  con- 
tribution to  urban  renewal  projects  not  yet 
approved  by  the  District  Commissioners." 

I  am  sure  that  there  must  be  some  ex- 
planation of  the  figures  I  have  mentioned 
in  this  letter  regarding  the  District's  con- 
tribution to  its  urban  renewal  projects. 
Since  I  do  not  now  have  such  an  explana- 
tion, and  Inasmuch  as  you  are  much  closer 
to  the  situation.  I  would  appreciate  a  prompt 
reply  explaining  the  District's  position  on 
local  contributions  to  such  projects.  If 
such  an  explanation  is  not  readily  available, 
would  you  please  advise  my  office? 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

WrtXIAM    B.    WnJNALX. 

Member  of  Congress. 


Downtown  Progress, 

Washington,  DC. 
The   Honorable  Wilxjaic   B.  WmNALL, 
TKe  House  of  Representativ>es. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  WroNAix:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  sending  us  a  copy  of  H.R.  12T79,  described 
as  a  "new  approach"  to  provide  urban  re- 
newal for  downtown  Washington,  and  for 
the  accom.p>anylng  comments  In  the  Con- 
GKBSsioNAL  Record. 

You  may  be  sure  we  shall  give  this  pro- 
posed legislation  our  careful  study  and  con- 
sideration, after  which  we  shall  be  In  touch 
with  you  to  discuss  the  matter  further. 

You  have  our  deep  appreciation  and  best 
wishes. 

Sincerely. 

Robert   C.    Baker. 

President. 


Resolation  on  Pollution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


or    IfEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
trol of  air  and  water  pollution  has  be- 
come one  of  our  greatest  problems.  It 
affects  every  part  of  our  country. 


The  Congress  has  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  this,  and  programs  have 
been  set  up  tmder  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Acts  of  1956  and  1961 
to  combat  these  pollution  problems. 
However,  major  efforts  at  every  level 
of  government,  along  with  the  fullest 
cooperation  of  our  citizenry,  will  be  re- 
quired If  we  are  to  succeed  In  keeping 
our  waters  clean  and  usable. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  resolution  adopted  recently  by 
the  Erie  County  Board  of  Supervisors  at 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  suggesting  that  the  cost  of 
sewage  and  pollution  elimination  pro- 
grams should  be  borne  equally  by  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  municipality 
governments. 

This  resolution  follows : 
Statx    of    New    York.    Board    or 
Supervisors    of    Knn    Countt, 

Buffalo.  N.Y.,  October  2,  1964. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern 

I  hereby  certify  that  at  a  session  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  E^rle  County,  held  In 
the  county  hall,  in  the  city  of  BufTalo.  on  the 
29th  day  of  September.  AD.  1964,  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  of  which  tlie  following  is 
a  true  copy : 

"Resolved,  That  tills  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Erie  County  does  approve  reasonable  sew- 
age and  pollution  elimination  programs  but 
believes  the  cost  thereof  Is  frequently  l>eyond 
the  capacities  of  the  municipalities  involved, 
particularly  rural  or  semlrural  municipali- 
ties, that  such  municipalities  need  greater 
State  and  Federal  aid,  and  that  legislation 
should  be  promptly  enacted  by  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  and  the  Congress  ot  the 
United  States,  and  the  necessary  funds  pro- 
vided and  appropriated  to  provide  that  the 
State  and  Federal  Oovernments  shoxild  each 
contribute  one-third  of  the  total  approved 
cost  of  any  necessary  complete  sewage  and 
pollution  elimination  program  and  ths  fa- 
cilities thereof,  with  the  remaining  one-third 
of  such  cost  to  be  jirovtded  by  the  local  mu- 
nicipality concerned." 

Attest: 

Walttk  A.  HoLZ, 
Deputy  Cleric  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  Krie  County. 


The  Honorable  Carl  Vinton,  of  Georgia 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    WKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVBS 

Friday,  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  gavel  sounds  for  the 
adjournment  of  this  88th  Congress.  It 
will  ment  the  loss  of  the  experience  and 
talents  of  a  number  of  our  most  able  col- 
leagues. One  of  the  greatest  men  who 
has  ever  served  in  this  body,  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Vinson,  of  Georgia,  is  one  of 
them. 

On  July  16,  1963,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  add  my  congratulations  to  the  many 
others  that  were  extended  to  Carl  VnfsoN 
upon  his  breaking  the  record  for  length 
of  service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Today.  It  Is  with  sincere  regret 
that  I  acknowledge  the  retirement  of  my 
friend,  one  of  our  most  dedicated 
colleagues. 


Twenty-flve  times  the  people  of  the 
Sixth  E>lstrlct  of  Georgia,  have  sent  Cam, 
Vinson  to  these  Chambers  to  represent 
them.  A  tribute  and  a  record  In  itself. 
In  1917  he  was  assigned  to  the  committee 
then  called  the  House  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs  and  by  1931  had  become  its 
chairman.  In  the  81st  Congress  he  as- 
sumed the  chairmanship  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

During  the  period  that  Carl  has  served 
in  the  Congress  history  shows  that  the 
military  capabilities  of  the  United  States 
has  been  put  to  very  strenuous  tests  a 
number  of  times.  What  history  books 
will  not  show  is  that  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  successfully  meet  these 
challenges  was  due  in  a  great  part  to  the 
outstanding  work  of  Carl  Vinson.  The 
knowledge  and  experience  that  he  has 
given  to  the  task  of  having  our  defenses 
adequately  prepared  for  action  in  a  world 
of  ever  changing  and  new  weapon  sys- 
tems will  be  most  difficult  to  replace. 

Carl  has  served  his  district  and  his 
country  with  distinction  and  greatness. 
He  has  my  best  wishes  for  continued 
health  and  happiness  upon  his  retire- 
ment. 


Gtizens     Protest     $26     Million     Urbai 
Renewal  Project  m  Nation's  Capital 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNAU 

OV   NrW    JERSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  WIDNALi..  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federation  of  Citizens  Associations, 
representing  over  23.000  citizens,  has  pro- 
tested the  expenditure  of  $26  million  for 
an  urban  renewal  project  In  the  Nation's 
Capital,  in  which  ouly  66  residential 
premises  out  of  a  total  of  1,192,  have  not 
been  brought  up  to  code. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  reported.  In  the 
"Workable  Program  1963-64,"  filed  with 
the  Housing  Administrator  on  July  21, 
1964.  with  regard  to  the  proposed  Adams- 
Morgan  urban  renewal  project,  which 
the  citizens  are  protesting,  that: 

As  of  June  30,  1964,  there  are  SO  pre- 
mises Which  are  not  yei  brought  into  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  housing 
regulations.  The  majority  of  these  cases 
are  located  in  an  area  that  is  presently  being 
considered  for  clearance  as  a  proposed  urban 
renewal  area.  Consequently,  the  District 
has  not  required  major  structural  changes  or 
extensive  Installation  of  additional  plumbing 
facilities  which  would  undoubtedly  Increase 
the  cost  of  future  acquisition. 

The  Independent  Citizens  of  Adams- 
Morgan,  commenting  on  the  "Workable 
Program  1963-64."  said  that: 

By  its  own  admission  in  this  workable  pro- 
gram 1963-64  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Land  Agency  makes  clear  that 
less  than  6  percent  of  the  buildings  In  the 
Adams-Morgan  area  do  not  meet  the  Dis- 
trict's code  requirements.  If  the  RLA  la 
truly  concerned  with  the  housing  Ills  of  the 
area  then  it  Is  reaching  for  an  ax  when  what 
is  needed  Is  a  scalpel. 


Despite  the  evident  failure  of  the 
Housing  Administrator  to  require  the 
enforcement  of  the  District's  housing 
codes  in  the  Adams-Morgan  area,  as 
required  by  law,  Warren  P.  Phelan,  re- 
gional administrator  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  recently  approved 
the  "Workable  Program"  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  In  a  letter  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  D.C.  he  stated  that  "we 
are  gratified  with  the  efforts  you  are 
making  toward  an  overall  program  of 
community  development." 

I  include  the  following  items  as  part  of 
my  remarks; 

FiDOWnoN  or  CmzENS  Associations 

or  THE  District  of  Colvmbia. 


Mr.  Walter  N.  Tobrindi. 

President,  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Commissioners.  14th  and  E  Street/t,  NW.. 
Washiriffton,  DC. 
Deak  Ms.  ToBRiNDi:  At  a  time  when  our 
most  pressing  need  if  for  low  and  middle  in- 
come housing  In  the  District  of  Oolvimbla 
we  are  concerned  about  the  prospects  of 
throwing  8.000  people  out  on  the  housing 
market  with  no  provision  for  their  reloca- 
tion— and  at  a  cost  of  $26  million.  This  sum 
would  provide  approximately  2,500  housing 
units  for  o\ir  people  and  we  are  more  In- 
terested In  housing  for  our  people  than  in 
grandiose  plans  for  urban  renewal  for  areas 
which  private  enterprise  Itself  is  developing. 
The  office  of  Representative  William  B.  Wm- 
NALL,  (Republican  of  New  Jersey),  has  re- 
leased to  the  Federation  of  Citizens  AssocU- 
tions  over  this  weekend  correspondence  on 
urban  -renewa:  matters  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Including  a  letter  from  Brig.  Gen. 
C.  M.  Duke,  Engineer  Commissioner,  in  which 
General  Duke  wrote  Congressman  Widnall 
in  part  as  foUows: 

"This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
letter  dated  September  28,  1964.  In  answer 
to  your  first  question  regarding  further  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  Adams-Morgan  proposal 
prior  to  a  Board  action— no  hearing  is  con- 
templated at  this  time." 

On  behalf  of  the  Federation  of  Citizens 
Associations  I  am  writing  to  express  our 
concern  over  the  failure  of  the  District  Com- 
missioners to  arrange  for  hearings  on  the 
Adams-Morgan  proposal,  wlilch  U  highly 
controversial,  prior  to  action  on  It  by  the 
Board  of  Oommlssloners. 

In  the  correspondence  referred  to  above, 
Congressman  Widnall,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Housing  Subcommittee 
which  has  Jvirisdictlon  over  the  Federal  ur- 
ban renewal  program,  wrote  to  you  regarding 
the  lack  of  "effective  control"  of  the  District's 
urban  renewal  program  by  the  citizens  of  the 
District  and  urged  that  the  District  Com- 
missioners, interested  as  they  are  in  home 
rule,  seek  a  remedy  to  the  situation  which 
would  give  District  citizens  review  and  con- 
trol powers  over  the  urban  renewal  program. 
I  would  like  to  quote  the  relevant  para- 
graph  from   his   letter: 

"A  deeply  disturbing  aspect  of  the  District's 
urban  renewal  program  Is  that  It  Is  above  and 
beyond  effective  control  by  the  citizens  of  the 
District  who  are  most  affected  by  it,  espe- 
cially the  homeowners  and  small  business- 
men. Budgetary  control  by  the  District  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  by  District  citizens,  is 
lost  when  a  cash  contribution  of  only  $4,000 
shows  up  once  In  the  14  years  the  District's 
urban  renewal  program  has  been  underway. 
Interested  as  the  District  Commissioners  are 
In  home  rule,  I  would  urge  that  they  seek 
a  remedy  to  the  situation  which  would  give 
Ertstrict  citizens  control  and  review  of  urban 
renewal." 

Let  me  say  that  the  following  changes  in 
the  Adams-Morgan  urban  renewal  project 
have  been  reported  to  the  Federation  of  Citi- 
zens Associations  as  under  serious  considera- 


tion by  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  ct 
Commissioners  since  the  Board  held  hear- 
ings on  July  1,  2,  and  3,  1963.  These  re- 
ported changes,  which  include  four  areas  In- 
stead of  the  original  areas  A,  B,  and  C,  are 
of  such  grave  and  far-reaching  In^xjrt  that 
the  Federation  of  Citizens  Associations  took 
action  condemning  them.  A  copy  of  the 
resolution  adopted  at  that  time  is  attached. 
It  Is  directed  particularly  at  the  changes 
which  the  adoption  of  the  RLA  resurvey 
woiild  make  in  the  Adams-Morgan  project. 
The  Kalorama  Citizens  Association,  in  its 
resolution  on  the  standards  xised  by  the  RLA 
In  Its  survey,  stated  that : 

"These  standards  are  not  required  even 
In  nevj  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  the  present  code.  Those  provisions, 
added  to  the  one  regarding  parking  facilities 
would  probably  bankrupt  every  apartment 
house  owner  In  the  Adams-Morgan  area  as 
weU  as  In  the  entire  city  If  applied  on  a  clty- 
wlde  basis." 

In  a  letter  to  Neville  Miller,  chairman  of 
RLA,  under  date  of  September  28,  1964,  Chair- 
man JOHN  DowDT  of  Subcommittee  No.  4, 
House  District  Committee  (see  pp.  22387- 
22391,  Congressional  Record,  Sept.  29,  1964) , 
pointed  out  that: 

"There  Is  no  authority  In  the  Redevelop- 
ment Act  or  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
for  the  Commissioners  to  arbitrarily  estab- 
lish more  restrictive  hoxising  code  standards 
in  one  area  of  the  city  than  In  another." 

Certainly  this  would  seem  to  prevent  the 
RLA  from  vising  the  highly  restrictive  hous- 
ing code  standards  which  It  did  In  fact  use 
in  Its  resurvey  and  it  would  seem  to  effec- 
tively bar  the  District  Commissioners  from 
approving  their  use  as  part  of  the  Adams- 
Morgan  project. 

Further  significant  changes  in  the  Adams- 
Morgan  project  are  revealed  In  the  corre- 
spondence released  by  the  office  of  Congress- 
man Widnall  to  the  Federation  of  Citizens 
Associations.  In  a  letter  of  September  23, 
1964,  signed  by  General  Duke,  the  Kngrineer 
Commissioner  wrote  Congressman  Widnall 
as  follows : 

"In  response  to  your  further  comments 
with  respect  to  displacement  of  families,  un- 
der the  current  proposed  \irban  renewal  plan, 
should  the  Commissioners  determine  the 
area  eligible  for  renewal,  the  plan  may  be 
modified  to  provide  for  Increased  relocation 
housing  within  the  project  area,  to  Include 
provision  of  additional  public  hoxising  and 
moderate  income  bousing.  Should  this  oc- 
cur, the  current  relocation  plan  developed  by 
RLA  would  have  to  be  revised  accwdingly 
and  would  therefore  be  Invalid  as  now  pro- 
posed." 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Fed- 
eration that  one  of  the  top  officials  of  the 
CJommlssioners'  Planning  and  Urban  Renew- 
al Advisory  CouncU  has  stated  publicly  that 
the  Triangle  Area  A.  as  weU  as  the  Henderson 
Castle  Bite  owned  by  the  family  of  Bugene 
Meyer,  the  late,  great  publisher  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  would  probably  be  dropped  from 
the  Adams-Morgan  project  by  the  District 
Commissioners. 

We  believe  that  these  are  major  changes  In 
the  Adams-Morgan  plan  and  that  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  would  be  derelict  in  its 
duty  if  It  did  not  hold  public  hearings  be- 
cause of  these  changes  prior  to  any  Board 
action  accepting  this  plan.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Board  can  certify  that  no 
changes  have  taken  place  In  the  area  since 
the  public  hearings  held  in  July  of  1963. 

In  view  of  the  above  extensive  changes, 
the  Federation  of  Citizens  Associations 
points  out  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
the  provisions  of  the  law  which  require  pub- 
lic hearings  If  changes  are  made  and  demands 
that  the  Board  hold  open  public  hearmgs 
prior  to  any  Board  action  accepting  this 
plan.  The  District  Commissioners  can  de- 
termine by  such  means  If  the  homeowners 


and  businessmen  of  this  project  area  want 
this  project. 

Further,  the  Federation  requests  that  the 
Adsjns-Morgan  project  be  held  up  until  such 
time  as  the  Congress  adopts  the  full  and  Just 
compensation  proposals  which  are  being  de- 
veloped by  the  House  Oommlttee  on  Real 
Property  Acquisition,  and  which  are  fully 
set  out  in  the  bills,  H.R.  12T79  and  H.R.  12818 
sponsored  by  Congressmen  Widnall  and 
Abraham  J.  Multer. 

Finally,  according  to  the  "Workable  Pro- 
gram 1963-64,"  filed  by  the  Board  erf  Com- 
missioners with  the  Housing  Administrator 
on  J\ily  21,  1964,  there  were  only  66  premises 
"which  are  not  yet  iM-ought  Into  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Housing  Regu- 
lations" in  the  Adams-Morgan  area.  (See  p. 
7D  of  the  worlcable  program.)  The  federa- 
tion requests  an  economic  Justification  of 
the  expenditure  of  $26  milUon  for  the  Adams- 
Morgan  project  in  view  of  the  fact  that  only 
66  premises  are  not  up  to  code  requirements, 
and  urges  that  the  District  Commissioners 
require  the  owners  of  these  66  properltes  to 
bring  them  up  to  code  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  $26  million  by  the  taxpayers. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JobnB.  Immeb, 

President. 


Independent  Citizens  or 

Adams-Moroan  . 
Washington,  D.C.  July  27.1964. 
To  All  Interested  Members  of  Congress: 

We  protest  the  Dlstrlot  of  Columbia's 
"workable  program  1963-64."  which  was 
presented  on  July  21.  1964,  to  the  Federal 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  to  Jvjstify 
the  provision  at  additional  Federal  funds 
for  the  District's  urban  renewal  projects. 
Our  reasons  for  protesting  this  dociunent 
foUow  in  detaU.  for  It  Is  Clear  thAt  this 
slick  61 -page  document  Is  more  notable  for 
what  It  does  not  say  than  for  what  It  does 
say,  and  Its  misstatements  of  fact  are  many. 
Here  are  some  of  them : 

LACK  or  CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION 

1.  On  p€ige  3B  It  is  stated  that  the  renewal 
project  plan  for  Adams-Morgan  was  "devel- 
oped with  the  fullest  participation  of  resi- 
dents of  the  area,"  a  statonent  which  is 
clearly  untrue.  Far  more  people  In  the  area 
oppose  the  plan  than  suport  It.  The  plan- 
ning and  m-ban  renewal  officials  have  made 
no  attempt  to  deal  fairly  with  the  business- 
men and  homeowners  in  the  project  area. 
This  Is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that 
District  citizens  are  voteless  and,  therefore, 
are  denied  their  proper  voice  in  matters 
which  affect  tham  most  deeply. 

D^rraxicnoN    or    good    homes    proposed 

2.  No  facts  are  iwesented  to  Justify  a  key 
part  of  the  Adams-Morgan  plan:  the  <»e- 
struction  of  good  hennes  In  areas  A  and  B, 
the  1700  block  of  U  Street,  and  lAnier 
Place  which  are  parts  of  area  C;  the  mclusion 
of  the  Henderson  Castle  site,  the  mclusion 
of  Orescent  Place,  and  other  good  residential 
areas  witMn  the  Adams-Morgan  boundaries. 

CODE    XNTCMtCEMENT 

3.  We  are  told,  on  page  7D,  that  "only" 
734  of  the  1,192  residential  premises  In  the 
Adams-Morgan  area  were  In  compliance  with 
the  District's  code  requirements  m  Septem- 
ber 1960.  Approximately  4  years  later,  on 
June  30.  1964.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  only  6»4  percent  of  1,192  jH-enUses  not  in 
compUance,  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Oommlssloners  are  still  being  asked  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  to  consider  a  $26  million  clearance 
project  for  the  Adams-M«gan  area  which 
will  destroy  nearly  SO  percMit  of  the  area, 
and  displace  one-third  at  the  popfulatlon, 
or  6,700  people,  mostly  low-income  Negro 
and  white  people. 

This  means  that  m  an  area  m  which  the 
residents  and  businessmen  have  invested  well 
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In  ezceas  of  $7S  million  in  new  constructloa 
and  rehabilitation  during  the  several  yean 
tHU  project  ttaa  been  under  conslderatloin 
(Including  the  WS  mUUon  Wa«hln|fton  Hil- 
ton Hotel,  and  the  two  CaXrlta  buUdlngs  cost- 
ing a  total  of  more  than  tSO  million)  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  Is  still  planning  for  a  major  clear- 
ance program. 

Tet,  by  Ita  own  admission  In  thla  workable 
program  1963-64  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  makes  clear 
that  less  than  6  percent  of  the  buildings  In 
the  Adams-Morgan  area  do  not  meet  the 
District's  code  requirements.  If  the  RI^A  Is 
truly  concerned  with  the  housing  Ills  of  the 
area  then  It  la  reaching  for  an  ax  when 
what  Is  really  needed  Is  a  scalpel. 

The  above  may  provide  an  answer  as  to 
why  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  Is  pushing  so  hard  for  the 
District  of  Colimabla  to  be  allowed  to  make 
determinations  based  on  something  more 
than  the  District's  housing  and  building 
codes.  The  RLA  does  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion: "Why  Is  It  calling  for  a  bulldozer  in 
the  Adams-Morgan  area  when  less  than  0 
percent  of  the  structxires  fail  to  comply  with 
the  biiildlng  code,  especially  when  thla  non- 
compliance Is  by  design  for,  as  this  report 
states  on  page  7D: 

"  'As  of  June  30.  1964,  there  are  66  premises 
which  are  not  yet  brought  Into  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  housing  regu- 
lations. The  majority  of  these  cases  are 
located  In  an  area  that  Is  presently  being 
considered  for  clearance  as  a  propoaed  urban 
renewal  area.  Consequently,  the  District  has 
not  required  major  structural  changes  or 
extensive  installation  of  additional  plumbing 
facllltlea  which  would  undoubtedly  Increase 
the  coat  of  future  acquisition*  "? 

This  is  another  case  of  bureaucratic  eelf- 
Intarest,  which  Is  blatantly  presented  as 
more  Important  than  the  welfare  of  District 
citizens.  Purther,  the  lack  of  code  enforce- 
ment Is  In  conflict  with  the  requirements  of 
the  workable  program  as  set  forth  in  the 
Hoxislng  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

OOLTTMBIA  PLAZA 

4.  On  page  3A  we  find  mention  of  the  fact 
that  the  Columbia  Plaza  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect Is  to  provide  a  400-room  hotel,  a  shopping 
plaza,  and  an  underground  parking  facility 
for  1,500  cars.  That  this  project  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  national  housing  policy  to 
provide  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing 
for  slum  dwellers  Is  not  even  hinted  at.  Nor 
Is  the  fact  mentioned  that  this  project  Is  In 
the  courts  at  thla  time.  The  fact  that  legis- 
lation Is  pending  In  the  Congress  to  return 
this  property  to  Ite  original  owners  Is  not 
mentioned.  Not  mentioned,  also.  Is  the  long 
and  exhaustive  congresslooal  hearings  which 
have  demonstrated  the  misuse  of  urban  re- 
newal power  and  funds  In  this  project,  and 
the  failure  of  this  project  to  advance  the 
national  housing  policy. 

BB.OCATION  PAILCaXB  IN  DECXMBXX 

5.  On  page  aOA  we  And  the  astonishing 
statement,  astonishing,  that  is.  to  anyone 
familiar  with  the  major  controversy  which 
has  sxuTOunded  this  matter  for  years,  that 
"all  families  displaced  by  the  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  were  satisfactorily   relocated." 

This  dociunent  conspicuously  falls  to  men- 
tion the  finding  In  the  Commissioners'  Hous- 
ing Report.  196a.  that  a  deficiency  of  more 
than  8,000  housing  units  has  developed  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  even  though  the 
urban  renewal  laws  require  that  there  be 
assurance  that  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing  Is  available  for  urban  renewal  dls- 
placeee. 

The  true  facts  about  the  District's  fail- 
ures to  faithfully  execute  the  laws  and  to 
meet  their  own  responsibilities  are  well 
known.  Ohet  Huntley,  on  September  26, 
1963,  on  the  NBC  television  network,  dis- 
cussed ths  real  facts  about  the  District's 
urban  renewal  program  and  Its  sorry  record 


ot  failures  to  firxi  homes  for  urban  renewal 
dlsplaoees.     Mr.  Huntley  declared  that: 

"In  the  last  S  years  13,000  low-income 
Negro  families  have  been  displaced  by  re- 
newal, and  very  few  have  found  decent 
homes. 

"Urban  renewal  lor  the  Negro  U  really 
Negro  removal,  because  In  every  urban  re- 
newal project  In  America  there  has  been  al- 
most a  total  displacement  of  lower  Income 
Negro  families." 

Mr.  HiinUey  added  that: 
"Southwest  Washington,  D.C  .  Is  a  good 
example,  where  Negro  families  were  removed 
out  to  make  way  for  the  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects. So  they  moved  to  Northwest  Washing- 
ton, Northeast  Washington,  Southeast  Wash- 
ington, and  helped  to  create  more  slums. 
It  will  get  worse  before  It  gets  better.  Many 
more  thousands  of  Negro  families  will  be 
displaced  In  the  next  4  years." 

In  the  fall  of  1963.  also,  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Patrick  A.  C'Boyle.  Catholic  arch- 
bishop of  Washington,  commenting  on  the 
city's  urban  renewal  projects,  asked  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Nation's  Capital  to  "act  qiUckly 
and  decisively  to  root  out  from  oxir  midst  the 
social  evils  that  blight  our  Nation's  Capital. 
It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  we  gain 
nothing  by  tearing  down  slum  housing  If  we 
force  the  residents  to  create  new  slums  else- 
where   by    overcrowding." 

That  even  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Commissioners,  does  not  believe  that  "all 
families  displaced  by  the  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  were  satisfactorily  relocated," 
as  claimed  In  this  "workable  program  1963- 
64"  Is  dramatically  shown  by  the  following 
statement  by  Walter  N.  Tobrlner.  president 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, on  the  ■WWDC  "Clty-Slde"  pro- 
gram, as  reported  In  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Evening  Star  of  March    22.   1964: 

"This,  I  think  everyone  acknowledges,  was 
a  mistake  in  the  planning  of  the  Southwest 
redevelopment  area.  We  should  provide,  as 
a  bare  minimum,  that  those  families  who  are 
dispossessed  by  redevelopment  schemes 
should  be  properly,  adequately,  and  sanitarily 
housed  In  the  project  Itself,  and  not  be  com- 
pelled to  move  out  and  create  slums  else- 
where. We  hope  not  to  repeat  that  mistake 
in  future  redevelopment  projects." 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet  reported  on 
June  30.  1963.  that  the  Adams-Mcwgan  area 
has  more  than  17,000  people.  Including  7.400 
Negroes,  that  one  of  the  principal  disap- 
pointments at  the  official  Adams-Morgan 
urban  renewal  plan  Is  that  It  will  displace 
an  estimated  1,586  families,  and  that  a  total 
of  8,700  persons,  about  one-third  of  the  total 
population  will  be  displaced. 

Writing  in  the  Washington.  DC,  Afro- 
American  of  May  2,  1964,  Congressman  Wn.- 
LiAM  B.  WroHAU..  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Special  Housing  Subcommittee, 
said: 

"District  officials,  according  to  newspaper 
reports,  propose  to  do  something  about  the 
situation  in  the  Adams-Morgan  area:  they 
are  planning  to  remove  nearly  6.000  people, 
one-third  of  the  present  papulation.  In  the 
process  of  completing  the  urban  renewal 
project." 

Not  one  unit  of  low-rent  or  public  housing 
has  been  built  In  Washington  under  any  ur- 
ban renewal  project  plan,  nor  has  the  pro- 
gram provided  any  middle  Income  housing, 
despite  the  expenditure  of  $100  million. 

6.  On  page  8D  the  report  cites  as  one  of 
the  facts  Justifying  the  provision  of  addi- 
tional Federal  urban  renewal  funds,  a  re- 
port by  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Reloca- 
tion Ho\islng  Sites.  In  March  1964.  recom- 
mending measures  for  increasing  the  supply 
of  low  and  moderate  income  housing.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  inclxislon  of  the 
praiseworthy  reconunendatlons  by  this  ad 
hoc  committee,  without  implementation  by 
the  District's  Commissioners,  does  not  auto- 
matically    provide     the     housing     needed. 


Among  the  reconunendatlons  of  thla  ad  hoc 
committee  are  the  following  (p.  2aA  of  the 
document)  : 

"The  urban  renewal  process  should  be  used 
to  provide  moderate  income  housing  in  fu- 
ture  urban  renewal  projects. 

"Low  rent  public  housing  should  continue 
to  be  provided  In  future  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects." 

It  should  be  pointed  out  In  this  connection 
that  House  Report  No.  1481.  88th  Congress, 
2d  session,  filed  by  Chairman  Johm  L.  Mc- 
MnxAN  on  June  15.  1»64,  states  that,  despite 
the  expenditure  of  over  $100  miUlon  by  ths 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  "Not  one  unit  of  low-rent  or  public 
housing  has  been  built  In  Washington  under 
any  urban  renewal  project  plan,  nor  has  the 
program  provided  any  middle  Income  hous- 
ing." 

The  Washington  Post  said  editorially  oo 
May  30.  1964.  with  regard  to  the  500-acre 
Southwest  Washington  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect that  (1)  this  project  originally  was  ac- 
quired to  provide  low-rent  housing  at  $17  a 
room  or  less;  (2)  It  was  later  changed  and 
now  provides  luxury  housing  and  prime  of- 
fice  space:  and  (3)  that  this  project  miiat  be 
reclaimed  from  lU  present  arrogant  display 
of   unrelieved  wealth. 

CONCLtJSIOM 

At  the  top  of  page  1  of  this  "workable 
program.  1963-64'*  review  of  progress  made 
by  the  District  oi  Colimibla  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  slums  and  blight  Is  found  thla 
language: 

"This  form  Is  designed  to  ellcrt  from  the 
community  the  information  needed  to  deter- 
mine whether  It  has  a  workable  program 
meeting  the  requirements  of  section  101(c) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended." 

The  Independent  Cltleens  of  Adams- 
Morgan  are  oonvlnced  that  the  workable 
program  of  the  District  of  Columbia  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  section  101(c) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

We,  therefore,  appeal  to  the  Congress  for 
relief  from  the  District  of  Columbia  urban 
renewal  program  and  projects  on  behalf  of 
the  voteless  citizens,  the  homeowners  and 
businessmen,  the  displacees  and  potential 
dlsplacees,  the  low-  and  nuxler ate- Income 
residents — all  of  whom  have  been  and  will 
be  adversely  affected  by  these  programs  and 
projects.  We  appeal,  especially,  however,  on 
behalf,  of  the  pocN-  families  who  have  been 
forced  from  their  homes  to  make  room  for 
luxury  apartments  and  prime  ofllce  space. 

We  appeal  to  the  Congress  because,  as  ths 
chief  architect  of  ths  urban  renewal  program 
and  the  Housing  Act  at  1949.  as  amended, 
which  established  it.  It  has  the  responsibil- 
ity and  the  duty  to  write  safeguards  and 
guidelines  Into  the  program  which  will  pro- 
tect the  American  people.  Including  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  from 
the  willful  and  arbitrary  misuse  of  urban 
renewal  powers,  and  the  wastcfvil  misuse  of 
tax  funds. 

DcTTON  FxacusoK, 

President. 

ELKAHOa  N.  KUHNK. 

Secretary. 


Tribote  to  Hob.  Ro«t  Basi 


.    SPEECH 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  sotrrH  CAmoLiMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ross  Bass* 
service  here  In  the  House  has  alway» 
been  marked  by  complete  frankness.    Ha 


never  offered  any  apology  for  being  a 
southerner  or  for  being  a  liberal.  I  have 
admired  his  forthrlghtness  and  we  have 
all  enjoyed  his  wonderful  sense  of  hu- 
mor, his  friendliness,  and  genial  manner. 

Ross  Bass  is  a  dynamic,  restless  In- 
dividual who  will  never  be  content  with 
mediocrity.  His  political  star  will  con- 
tinue to  rise.  He  will  rank  high  in  the 
councils  of  those  who  lead  our  country 
and  indeed  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  We.  in  South 
Carolina,  are  proud  of  his  lovely  wife 
who  is  a  beautiful  South  Carolinian  and 
who  best  exemplifies  those  great  tradi- 
tions of  southern  womanhood. 

Mrs.  Dom  and  the  family  join  me  in 
wishing  for  Ross  and  his  magnificent 
Avanell  every  success  and  much  con- 
tmued  happiness. 


Goldwater'i  Campai|:ii  of  Fear  Won't 
Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  n-LrNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Illinois 
State  Register  in  its  August  20  editorial 
captures  what  I  believe  to  be  the  essence 
of  this  year's  presidential :  the  choice  of 
either  selecting  spokesmen  echoing  the 
voices  of  fear  and  negativism  of  the  past 
under  the  guise  of  conservatism  or  men 
willing  to  face  the  realities  and  chal- 
lenges of  progress  and  change. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  national 
campaign  being  conducted  'on  the  basis 
of  exploiting  fear"  and  offering  nothing 
to  solve  the  problems  of  our  country  but 
a  "bland  pledge  of  honesty";  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  commitment  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  continue  his 
administration's  positive  program  of 
dealing  with  these  problems. 
:  This  choice,  if  it  can  really  be  called 
that,  does  not  offer  the  electorate  much 
leeway;  hopefully,  the  final  decision  of 
the  voters  will  not  be  swayed  by  the 
demagogic  innuendoes  and  undertones 
of  the  backward-looking  individuals  who 
have  taken  over  the  Republican  Party. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  following  editorial : 

Orrrms  Nothing  Positive  Goldwater's  Cam- 
paign or  Fear  Won't  Work 

Senator  Barrt  Goldwater  carried  his  cam- 
paign of  fear  here  to  Springfield  Wednesday. 
Republican  partisans."  who  have  chosen  him 
as  their  candidate  lor  President,  cheered  as 
he  rehashed  most  of  the  charges  he  has 
made  since   hU   nomination    5   weeks   ago. 

On  the  domestic  scene.  Goldwater  s  prin- 
cipal theme  is  to  play  on  the  fears  of  the 
people  regarding  racial  tensions  and  increas- 
ing crime  rates.  In  the  area  of  foreign 
aflalrs.  it  Is  to  brand  the  Democratic  Parly 
as  a  war  party  and  to  plant  fears  that  poli- 
cies of  the  Johnson  administration  will  lead 
to  another  war 

The  Illinois  State  Register  regrets  to  see 
a  national  campaign  conducted  on  a  basis 
of  exploiting  fear.  But  when  a  political 
candidate  has  no  positive  program,  he  has 
to  have  something  else  to  which  to  key  his 


campaign.  Senator  Goldwateh  clearly  has 
made  his  choice.  It  is  a  natural  for  him.  be- 
cause he  has  made  a  career  of  being  against 
things,  and  it  Is  easy  enough  to  speak  out 
against  crime  and  riots  and  conununlsm. 
While  the  Senator  deplores  crime  and  riots 
and  racial  tension,  which  is  of  concern  to 
all  Americans  today,  he  offers  no  program 
to  combat  those  ills  of  our  Nation.  He  offers 
only  the  pledge  of  "an  honest  administra- 
tion by  honest  men,"  with  the  Implication 
that  his  brand  of  honesty  In  high  office  will 
magically  Influence  all  the  bad  things  In  the 
United  States  to  fade  away. 

We  might  remind  the  Senator  first  that 
history  shows  neither  party  ever  has  had  a 
monopoly  on  honesty.  Most  men  In  both 
parties  are  honest,  a  few  In  both  parties  arc 
dishonest.  The  Elsenhower  administration 
had  Its  problems  with  Influence  peddling 
Just  as  Democratic  administrations   have. 

Secondly,  the  crime  rate,  the  riots,  the 
racial  tensions  around  the  Nation  are  not 
something  that  has  developed  overnlglit. 
They  are  the  products  of  changing  social 
and  economic  conditions,  products  of  the 
growth  of  cities,  of  automation,  of  aware- 
ness of  the  American  people  that  equal 
opfwrtunltles  have  been  denied  many  be- 
cause of  race  or  religion 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  aware  that  20th 
century  problems  cannot  be  solved  by  19th 
century  remedies.  That  Is  the  reason  for  the 
civil  rights  bill,  ti>e  war  on  poverty  program 
and  the  broad  efforts  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  solve  the  twin  problems  of  auto- 
mation and  vmemployment.  The  Johnson 
administration  works  on  positive  programs: 
Senator  Goldwater,  on  the  other  hand, 
points  a  finger  of  blame  at  the  administra- 
tion for  the  existing  problems,  but  offers 
nothing  to  solve  them  but  a  bland  pledge  of 
honesty. 

In  his  attack  on  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion foreign  policy,  the  Senator  contends 
Democrats  stand  for  military  weakness  and 
that  such  weakness  has  led  to  war  before 
and  Is  likely  to  lead  to  war  again.  He 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  this  Nation  hae  gone 
to  war  under  the  leaders  of  only  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Apparently,  the  Senator  Is  not 
very  astute  in  the  study  of  history,  or  per- 
haps he  is  so  conservative  he  considers  Wil- 
liam McKlnley  a  Democrat.  But  when  the 
Spanish-American  War  began,  McKlnley,  a 
Republican,  was  occupying  the  White  House. 
Let's  look  at  the  other  wars  to  which 
Senator  Goldwater  refers  In  his  distortion 
of  history.  The  United  States  entered  World 
War  I  because  of  Germany's  policy  of  un- 
restricted submarine  warfare.  Does  the 
Senator  have  any  evidence  that  the  Germans 
would  not  have  resorted  to  such  warfare  If 
U.S.  military  forces  had  been  stronger? 

Prior  to  United  States  entry  into  World 
War  II.  President  Roosevelt  tried  repeatedly 
to  get  a  greater  buildup  of  national  military 
strength.  His  chief  opponent  In  Congress 
was  Senator  WUllam  E.  Borah,  the  Republi- 
can spokesman  on  foreign  policy  matters. 
Need  we  say  more? 

The  GOP  has  got  a  lot  of  political  mileage 
out  of  the  charge  that  Communists  Invaded 
South  Korea  In  1950  because  the  Democratic 
administration  declared  Korea  outside  our 
defense  perimeter,  but  there  has  never  been 
any  concrete  evidence  to  support  that  charge 
These  same  GOP  spokesmen  don't  mention 
that  a  few  weeks  before  the  Communist  at- 
tack, the  House,  led  by  Republicans,  slashed 
America's  military  commitment  to  South 
Korea. 

In  building  his  campaign  of  fear  about 
foreign  affairs,  Senator  Goldwater  now 
charges  that  under  the  present  administra- 
tion's leadership,  "our  deliverable  nuclear 
capacity  could  be  cut  down  by  90  percent 
in  the  next  decade."  He  does  not  say  it  will 
be,  he  says  it  could  be.  But  that  is  a  figure 
that  surely  can  Incite  fear 

The    Senator    bentoans    the    situation    in 


Vietnam,  a  mess  the  present  Democratic  ad- 
ministration Inherited  from  the  iM'evlous 
Republican  administration,  but  he  offers  no 
specific  sc^utions.  His  only  pledge  is  that 
we  would  "win  the  war." 

Senator  Oolowateb's  address  here  ie  In- 
dicative of  the  kind  of  campaign  he  plar^ 
to  conduct.  He  seeks  to  scare  the  Ameri- 
can i>eople  into  voting  for  him.  He  seeks 
to  Incite  distrust  in  the  future  of  America 
under  Democratic  leadership. 

His  strategy  will  not  work,  because  the 
American  people  know  our  Nation  \b  mili- 
tarily strong  and  will  renaain  so.  and  they 
know  that  with  confidence,  perserverance 
and  positive  programs  we  can  overcome  our 
domestic  problems. 

The  answer  to  Senator  Goldwater  Is  ap- 
parent in  the  words  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  used  to  reassure  the  Nation  in 
the  depths  of  the  depression:  "We  have 
nothing  to  fear  but  fear  itself." 


Committee  Prints,  Hearini^s,  and  Le^la- 
tive  Reports  Published  by  Hie  BaaioBS 
and  Cnrrency  Committee  Daring  tbe 
88th  Congest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
published  a  nimiber  of  specisul  studies 
relating  to  banking  and  finance.  These 
are  In  addition  to  the  publication  of 
hearings  and  reports  on  legislation  and 
are  designed  to  provide  information  that 
is  needed  In  the  public  Interest.  Because 
of  widespread  popular  Interest  in  many 
of  these  publications  we  have  swivised  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  of  in- 
stances where  it  might  be  desirable  to 
print  copies  for  sale,  and  this  has  been 
done  in  a  number  of  cases.  Following  is 
a  list  of  these  publications  showing  the 
Government  Printing  Office  price  for  all 
of  them  that  are  available  there.  The 
committee  will  endeavor  to  supply  re- 
quests within  the  limits  of  our  supply  of 
these  publications : 

Legislative  Acttvttt  of  the   Committee  dn 
Banktnc  akd  Currenct.  1963 

"Urban  Mt«s  Transportation  Act  of  1963." 
section-by-sectlon  summary  (HR  3881 1 , 
March  1963.' 

"Chain  Banking,"  stockholder  and  loan 
links  of  200  largest  member  banks  (commit- 
tee print.  Apr.  15.  1963,  542  pp  i 

"Area  Redevelopment  Act  Amendments  of 
1963."  section-by -section  summary.  April 
1963.' 

*  Bank  Holding  Companies — Scope  of  Oper- 
ations and  Stock  Ownership"  (Subcommittee 
on  Domestic  Finance),  May  20  1963.  131 
pages. 

Staff  analysis  of  H.R.  6874,  May  1963. 
■Puttires   Trading    In   Sugar   on    the    New 
York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange"  (Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs) ,  August  5.  1963, 
25  pages. 

"Comparative  Regulations  of  Financial  In- 
stitutions^ (Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
Finance) ,  September  20. 1963.' 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


4. 


A5472 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


October  20 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


A5473 


"Comi>aratlve  Regulations  of  Financial  In- 
Btltutlona"  (Subconmnlttee  on  Domestic 
Finance),  reTtaed  and  final  edition,  Novem- 
ber 22.  1963,  401  pages,  obtainable  from 
Superintendent  of  Docuinenta.  Government 
Fainting  Office,  Washington,  DC,  at  $1.25  a 
copy. 

"Banks  Holding  Treaaury  Tax  and  Loan 
Account  Balances  as  of  October  15.  1983" 
(Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Finance),  De- 
cember 12,  1963,  276  pages. 

"A  Study  of  Federal  Credit  Programs:  Vol- 
umes 1  and  2"  (Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
Finance),  volume  1,  304  pages,  at  75  cents 
a  copy;  and  volume  2.  895  pages,  at  $2  50  a 
a  copy,  obtainable  from  the  Sup>erlntendent 
of  Etocuments,  Government  Printing  OflQce. 
Washington.  D.C 

"Some  General  Features  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's Approach  to  Policy"  (Subcommittee 
on  Domestic  Finance),  February  10.  1964,  41 
pages.' 

"Commercial  Bank  Reporting  Practices  to 
Stockholders"  (Subconunlttee  on  Domestic 
Finance) .  March  10.  1964  ' 

"The  Impact  of  Examination  Practices  Up- 
on Commercial  Bank  Lending  Policies"  (Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  Finance),  April  10. 
1964.  97  pages.' 

"The  Federal  Reserve's  Attachment  to  the 
Free  Reserve  Concept"  (Subcommittee  on 
Domestic   Finance).    May    7.    1964.    64    pages.' 

"The  Prevalent  Monetary  Policy  and  Its 
Consequences"  (Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
Finance).  May  8,   1964,   106  pages. 

"A  Primer  on  Money"  (Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Finance) .  August  5,  1964.  144  pages. 
Obtainable  from  the  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments, Government  Printing  OflBce.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  at  40  cents  a  cx)py. 

"The  Federal  Savings  Bank  Bill— A  Staff 
Analysis  of  H.R.  12142.  H  R.  12167.  and  S. 
3050"  (Subcommittee  on  Bank  Supervision 
and  Insurance).  October  2,  1964.  29  pages. 
Obtainable  from  the  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments. Government  Printing  Office.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  at  15  cents  a  copy. 

"An  Alternative  Approach  to  the  Monetary 
Mechanism''  (Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
Finance).  August  21.  1964.  131  pages. 

"Twenty  Largest  Stockholders  of  Record  In 
Member  Banks  of  the  P^eral  Reserve  Sys- 
tem as  of  May  1962"  (Sul£x;ommlttee  on  Do- 
mestic Finance).  1,355  pages  This  is  in  five 
volumes,  each  covering  a  region  of  the  coun- 
try. Volume*  are  obtainable  from  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  Government 
PrlnUng  Office,  Washington.  DC.  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices:  Volume  1.  $1.50;  volume  2, 
$1.25;  volume  3.  $1.75;  volume  4.  $1;  volume 
5. $1.75.= 

II*  PROCCSS  OF  RELEASE 

"Money  Facts"  (Subcommittee  on  Domes- 
tic Finance).  In  print  but  not  yet  released, 
35  pages. 

"The  Federal  Reserve  System  After  50 
yecirs — Proposals  for  Improvennent  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  Staff  Report  on  Hearings 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Fi- 
nance of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency"  (Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Fi- 
nance). August  25.  1964.  94  pages.  Obtain- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington. 
DC,  20402,  at  30  cents  a  copy. 

"The  Structure  of  Ownership  of  Member 
Banks  and  the  Pattern  of  Loans  Made  on 
Hypothecated  Bank  Stock"  (Subcommittee 
on   Domestic    Finance),    57    pages. 

"Correspondent  Relations — A  Survey  of 
Banker  Opinion"  (Subcommittee  on  Domes- 
tic Finance),  58  pages.  This  U  the  first  In  a 
series   of   three   volumes. 

(Note — The  hearings  and  legislative  re- 
ports published  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  during  the  88th  Congress  are 
listed  below.) 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speecli. 


HEASJNOa 

Amendment  to  section  14(b)  at  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  (H.R.  11498),  June  1904. 
(H.  Rept.  1473.  June  11,  1964.)  (PubUc  Law 
88-344.) 

Area  Redevelopment  Act  amendment*  (8. 
1163).  July  1963.  (H.  Rept.  633,  Aug.  3. 
1963  )  ' 

Area  Redevelopment  Act  Amendments  of 
1963  (H.R.  4996).  April  1963.  (H.  Rept.  276, 
May  6.  19C3.)  > 

Bank  holding  company  legislation  (HR. 
10663.  10872) ,  April-June  1964. 

Ccjniniemoratlve  medals  and  coins  legis- 
lation (medals:  H  R.  2380,  3488,  3575,  400.J. 
6014.  coins;  H  R.  1611.  2621.  6026).  May  196:1. 
(H.  Rept.  706  (H.R.  3488).  Sept.  25,  1963  ) 
(Public  Law  88-184.) 

Conflict  of  Federal  and  State  banking  laws, 
April   M.iy  1963. 

Construction  set-.tslde  amendments  (HR 
2029),   August    1963. 

Defen.se  Production  Act  of  1950.  extension 
of  (HR  10000).  March  1964.  (H.  Rept 
1456,   June   3,    1964)       (Public   Law   88  343  ) 

Export  controls,  June  1963.' 

Export-Import  Bank  Act  cxtehslon  (H.R 
3872),  February  1963.  (H.  Rept.  86.  Mar  11. 
1963)  (H  Rept.  578  (Conf.  Rept).  July 
25.  1963.)  (H.  Rept.  688  (Conf.  Rept).  Au^; 
15.    1963  )       (Public    Law   88    101.) 

Federal  charter  le^tlslation  for  mutUiU  sav- 
ings banks   (HR.  258).  October   1963. 

Federal  Reserve  System  after  60  years 
(HR.   3783.   9631.  9685.   9686.   9749): 

Volume    1 — J.inuary  Fel)ruary    1964. » 

Volume  2  -February- M;irch  1964.' 

Vohmie3   -April  1964  ' 

FHA  seir-liisumnce  on  acquired  multlfam- 
Uy  property,  June   1963. 

Housing  and  community  legislation  (H  R 
9751).  February    1964. 

Increased  ncxlblllty  f  r  financial  Institu- 
tions (HR  5845.  7878.  8230,  8245,  8247.  8459, 
8541),  September-December  1963.  (H.  Rept 
1099  (H.R.  8230),  Jan.  20,  1964,  Public  Law 
8a-341  )  (H.  Rept.  1024  (H.R.  8459),  Dec 
10.   1963.  Public  Law  88  353  ) 

Insurance  of  deposits  and  share  accounts 
(HR.  5130),  April  1963.  (H.  Rept.  1098,  Jan. 
20.  1964  )  1 

Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act 
amendment   (H.R.   12010).  August  1964. 

International  banks  ( H  R.  7405,  7406). 
July  1963.  (H.  Rept.  651  (H.R.  7405),  Aug 
12,  1963,  Public  Law  88  178.)  (H.  Rept,  652 
(H.R.  7406),  Aug.  12,  1963.  Public  Law  8»- 
259.)' 

International  .  Development  Association 
Act  Amendment  (S.  2214),  March  1964. 
(H.  Rept.  1312,  Apr.  9,  1964).  (Public  Law 
86-310.) 

International  Home  Loan  Bank,  establish- 
ment of  an  (HR.  8143),  August-September 
1963. 

Investigation  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  disappearance  of  $7.5  million  of 
U.S.  Government  securities  from  the  vault  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  at  San  Francisco, 
Calif,  April  1©63.  (H.  Rept.  354,  May  29. 
1963.) 

Meetings  with  Department  and  agency 
officials,  and  trade  organizations,  January- 
February  1963: 

Banking  and  trade  organization,  February 
19-  20,  1963. 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  February  18. 
1963. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  February  7, 
1963. 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  February  5,  1963. 

Federal  Reserve  System.  January  29,  1963. 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Janu- 
ary 31,  1963. 

Small  Business  Administration,  Social  Se- 
ctuity  Administration,  February  fl.  1963. 

Treasury  Department,  January  30,  1963. 


Notice  of  change  In  control  of  manage- 
ment of  Insured  banks  (H.R.  12267,  12268), 
August  1964.  (H.  Rept.  1792  (H.R.  12207)] 
Aug.  13,  1964).     (Public  Law  88-693  ) 

Recent  changes  In  monetary  policy  and 
balance-of-paymeuts   problems.   July    1963. 

Resources  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  expanding  the  (H.R  9022) : 
December  1963,  January  1964.  (H.  Rept 
1093.  Jan    8,  1964  ) 

Physically  handicapped  families  and  per- 
sons, lioii.stng  for   (HR    7394),  October  1963. 

Prohibit  banks  from  jjerformlng  certain 
nonbanklng  services  and  from  engaging  In 
the  business  of  personal  property  leasing, 
le>j:lslatlon  to  (HR.  9548,  9822).  February 
1964. 

I'roposetl  Federal  Banking  Commission  and 
Federal  Deposit  and  Savings  Insurance 
Board    (HR    729.  5874).  May  1963. 

Silver  legislation  (H.R.  4413),  March 
1963  ' 

Silver  pollcv  of  the  United  States  (HJ. 
Res  1140.  1156;  R  H.  10634,  10550,  10571, 
10.^59.  10561,  10563,  10583,  10560,  10562, 
105C4,  10584),  August  1964.  (Not  printed 
yet  ) 

Small  Bu.slnes8  Investment  Act  Amend- 
ments of   1962    (H.R.  799),  May    1963. 

Small  business  legislation  (H-R.  799,  5480; 
S  298.  1309),  August  December  1963.  (H. 
Rept  1084  (S.  298).  Dec.  20.  1963;  H.  Rept. 
1129  (conference  report).  Feb.  5.  1964;  Pub- 
11c?  Law  88-273  )  (H.  Rept,  1097  (S.  1309). 
Jan     16.    1964,   Public    Law   88-264  ) 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1963 
(H.R.  3881),  February  March  1963.  (H. 
Rept.  204,  Apr    9,  1963  )  » 

Urban  renewal:  Part  1  -October  1963," 
pan    2      November    1963. 

REPORTS 

Area  Redevelopment  Act  Amendments  of 
1963.     (H.  Rept.  276,  May  6.  1963.) 

Area  Redevelopment  Act  Amendments  of 
1963       (H.    Rept.    633,    Aug.    3,    1963.) 

Battle  of  Lake  Erie  Sesqulcentennlal 
Medals.     (H   Rept   769,  Sept    25,  1963.) 

Defense  Production  Act,  Extension  of.  (H. 
Rept.  1456,  June  3,  1964.)  (Public  Law  88- 
343  ) 

Change  In  the  Requirements  for  the  An- 
nual Meeting  Date  for  National  Banks.  (H. 
Rept  1011,  Dec.  9,  1963.)  (Public  Law  88- 
232  ) 

Coln;\ge  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  50- 
Cent  Pieces.  (H  Rept.  1038,  Dec  13,  1963  ) 
(Public  Law  88-256  ) 

Export-Import  Bank  Act  Extension.  (H. 
Rept  86.  Mar.  11.  1963  )  (H.  Rept.  678  (Conf. 
Rept.).  July  25.  1963.)  (H.  Rept.  688  (Conf. 
Rept.) ,  Aug.  15.  1963.)       (Public  Law  88-101.) 

Extension  of  Section  221  Mortgage  Insur- 
ance Authority.  (H.  Rept.  386.  June  13, 
1963.)      (Public  Law  88-54  ) 

Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  Amendments  to. 
(H.  Rept  648,  Aug.  12,  1963  )  (Public  Law 
88-150.) 

Federal  Credit  Union  Act  Amendments. 
(H.  Rept.  1024.  Dec.  10.  1963.)  (Public  Law 
88-353  ) 

Federal  Deposit  and  Savings  Insurance.  In- 
crease In.     (H.  Rept.  1098,  Jan.  20,  1964.) 

Federal  Reserve  Direct  Purchase  Authority. 
Extension  of.  (H.  Rept.  1473.  June  11.  1964.) 
(Public  Law  88-344.) 

Federally  Insured  Banks,  Report  of  Changes 
In  Control  of.  (H.  Rept.  1792.  Aug  13.  1964  ) 
(Public  Law  88-693.) 

Gold  Medal  for  Henry  J  Kaiser.  (H.  Rept. 
1383,  May  6,  1964.) 

Golden  Anniversary  of  Naval  Air  Station, 
Pensacola,  Fla.  (H.  Rept.  1397.  May  13.  1964.) 
(FMbllc  Law  88-318  ) 

Housing  Act  of  1964.  (H.  Rept.  1703,  Aug. 
5,  1964  ) 

Housing  Act  of  1964.  (H.  Rept.  1828  (Conf. 
Rept.) .  Aug.  18,  1964.)     (Public  Law  88-660.) 

Housing  for  the  Elderly.  (H.  Rept.  764, 
Sept.  19.  1963.)     (I»ubllc  Law  88-158.) 


ILGWU  Health  Center  60th  Anniversary 
Medals.  (H.  Rept.  767,  Sept.  25,  1963.) 
(Public  Law  88-186.) 

Increase  In  Authorized  Capital  Stock  of 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development-  (H.  Rept.  651.  Aug.  12.  1963.) 
(Public  Law  88-178.) 

Increase  In  Federal  Deposit  and  Savings 
Insurance.     (H.  Rept.  1098.  Jan.  20,  1964.) 

Increased  UJ3.  Participation  In  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  (H.  Rept.  652. 
Aug.    12.    1963.)      (Public   Law   88-259.) 

Indiana  Statehood  Sesqulcentennlal  Med- 
als. (H.  Rept.  766,  Sept.  26.  1963  )  (Public 
Law  88-184.) 

Insured  Housing  Loan  Program  for  Elderly 
In  Rtiral  Areas.  Temporary  Extension  of.  (H. 
Rept.  1472,  Jtme  11.  1964.)      (Public  Law  88- 

340  ) 

International  Development  Association  Act. 
(H.  Rept.  1093.  Jan.  8,  1964.J 

International  Development  Association 
Act,  Amendment  to.  (H.  Rept.  1312,  Apr. 
0.   1964.)      (Public  Law  88-310.) 

Investment  Powers  of  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Associations.  (H.  Rept.  1100,  Jan.  20, 
1964.) 

Maxlmtmi  Amount  of  FTIA  Section  207 
Rental  Housing  Mortgages.  (H.  Rept.  650, 
Aug.  12,1963.) 

Medals  Commemorating  National  Historic 
Shrines  In  New  York  City.  (H.  Rept.  1081. 
Dec.  20.  1963.)      (Public  Law  88-262.) 

Medals  Commemorating  the  200th  Anni- 
versary of  the  Founding  of  St.  Louis.  (H. 
Rept.  1083.  Dec.  20,  1963.)  (Public  Law  88- 
270.) 

Mysterious  Disappearance  of  $7.5  Million 
of  U.S.  Securities  From  Vault  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  at  San  FVanclsco,  CaOf.  (H. 
Rept.  354,  May  29.  1963.) 

National  Bank  Loans  on  Forest  Tracts 
(H.  Rept.  1099.  Jan.  20.  1964.)  (Public  Law 
88-341.) 

Nevada  Statehood  Centennial  Medals.  (H. 
Rept.  770,  Sept.  25,  1963.)  (Public  Law  88- 
147.) 

Padre  Junlpero  Serra  250th  Anniversary 
Medals.  (H.  Rept.  768,  Sept.  25.  1963.) 
(Public  Law  88-143.) 

Retention  of  •'1964"  on  All  Coins  Tempo- 
rary.     (H.  Rept.    1644.   Aug.  3.   1964.) 

Silver  Legislation.  (H.  Rept.  183,  Apr.  3, 
1963.)      (Public  Law  88-36.) 

Small  Business  Act  Amendments.  (H. 
Rept.  1097.  Jan.  16,  1964.)  (PubUc  Law  88- 
264.) 

Small  Business  Investment  Act  Amend- 
menu  of  1963.  (H.  Rept.  1084,  Dec.  20,  1963.) 
(H.  Rept.  1129  (Conf.  Rept.),  Feb.  6,  1964.) 
(Public  Law  88-273.) 

Transfer  of  Certain  F*roperty  Pxirchased  for 
Low-Rent  Housing  Project  In  Detroit.  Mich. 
(H.  Rept.  649.  Aug.  12,  1963.)  (Public  Law 
88-141.) 

Urban  Mass  "Transportation  Act  of  1963. 
(H.  Rept.  204.  Apr.  9, 1963.) 


I  have  never  known  a  man  more  dedi- 
cated to  his  country,  the  Constitution 
as  written,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  Justice,  and 
all  of  those  great  principles  that  made 
this  Nation  the  greatest  in  the  world. 
Tic  Forrester  wsus  a  fighter,  who  fought 
aboveboard.  His  service  here  was 
marked  by  integrity,  forthrlghtness,  and 
absolute  honesty.  Tic  Forrester  served 
here  in  the  tradition  of  those  great 
Georgia  leaders  so  characteristic  of  the 
empire  State  of  the  South.  I  have  served 
with  no  one  more  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  individual  freedom  and  States  rights. 

Tic  Forrester  is  a  restless,  dynamic 
individual  and  will  never  retire  from  the 
arena  of  public  service.  He  will  continue 
to  fight  for  his  convictions  and  to  keep 
our  country  free  as  the  heart  and  core 
of  the  free  world. 

Mrs.  Dorn  joins  me  in  wishing  for  him 
and  his  loyal  and  faithful  wife  the  very 
best  always  and  I  hope  he  will  come 
back  to  Washington  to  see  us  often. 


'  ComnUttee  supply  exhausted. 

'  For  sale  by  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
menU.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  DC,  20402. 


The  Great  Manpower  Grab:  A  Hysterical 
Attack  Upon  tlic  U.S.  EmploTmcDt 
Service 


Tribate  to  Conp^ssmaa  E.  L.  Forrester 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  soxrrH  Carolina 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr,  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  go- 
ing to  miss  Tic  Pd«r«ste«  on  this  floor. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  which  recently  conducted  hear- 
ings on  our  Federal-State  public  em- 
ployment service,  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that  an  article, 
bearing  the  title  "The  Great  Manpower 
Grab."  has  recently  been  published  In 
the  Reader's  Digest. 

This  article  Is  a  truly  hysterical  at- 
tack upon  the  U.S.  Employment  Service. 
The  attack  consists  of  a  remarkable 
cwnpendium  of  half-truths.  Inaccur- 
acies, distortions,  and  wildly  dramatic 
charges — all  cloaked  in  language  appar- 
ently chosen  to  frighten  the  reader  Into 
believing  that  a  plot  has  been  concocted 
in  Washington  to  restrict  the  rights  of 
American  workers  to  seek  employment 
wherever,  with  whomever,  and  by  what- 
ever means,  they  desire. 

The  imderlying  purpose  of  this  attack 
is  revealed  only  In  the  final  page  of  the 
article,  when  readers  of  the  Digest  are 
urged  as  follows: 

Insist  that  your  Congressman  and  Sena- 
tors vote  down  funds  that  fuel  USES  expan- 
sion. Demand  that  Cottgress  force  the  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security  to  live  within 
its  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
the  months  ahead  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  receive  communications  from  con- 
stituents who  have  been  deceived  by  this 
article  and  thrown  Into  a  state  of  need- 
less alarm  over  the  Imaginary  specter 
of  a  "mammoth  manpower  grab."  For 
that  reason,  I  am  placing  on  record  an 
analysis  of  some  of  the  more  Important 
misstatements  and  false  allegations  that 


this  article  contains.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  analysis,  and  to  draw 
upon  the  facts  it  contains  in  reassuring 
those  of  their  constituents  who  may  fall 
into  this  propaganda  trap  set  before  the 
millions  of  readers  of  the  Pleader's  Di- 
gest. 

The  article  attempts  to  seize  the  read- 
er's attention,  at  the  outset,  by  charging: 

The  U.S.  Employment  Service  is  under- 
mining one  of  our  basic  freedoms — ^the  right 
to  choose  one's  life  work.  If  It  succeeds, 
every  working  man  and  woman  In  America 
will  one  day  be  forced  to  seek  work  through 
Government  employment  offices. 

This  fantastic  accusation  does  not  con- 
tain a  shred  of  truth.  Neither  the  TJS. 
Employment  Service  nor  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency  has  any  plan  whatsoever  to 
force  Americans  to  seek  work  through 
public  employment  offices.  No  activity 
of  the  Employment  Service,  by  the  wild- 
est stretch  of  the  imagination,  can  be 
described  as  "undermining  the  right  to 
choose  one's  life  work." 

On  the  contrary,  our  Federal-State 
vnployment  service  system  provides  fa- 
cilities— for  those  who  voluntarily  choose 
to  avail  themselves  of  them — whose  pur- 
FKDse  Is  to  assist  Americans  to  make  a 
more  intelligent  and  informed  choice  of 
career.  Our  Employment  Service  offices 
furnish  occupational  aptitude  testing 
and  counseling  services,  through  which 
workers  may  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  their  own  abilities  and  p>otentialltles. 
and  receive  labor  market  information 
which  aids  them  to  make  their  own  bet- 
ter informed  choices  of  careers  in  which 
they  may  use  their  abilities  most  effec- 
tively. The  Employment  Service  offices 
also  stand  ready  to  provide  workers  with 
information  both  on  current  Job  open- 
ings and  on  the  longer  term  trends  in 
job  opportunities.  Through  their  exten- 
sive collection  of  Information  on  present 
and  future  job  possibilities  in  the  labor 
market,  they  can  give  workers  the  essen- 
tial Information  they  need  to  recognize 
the  occupations  where  demand  for  labor 
is  shrinking,  the  occupations  likely  to  be 
virtually  wiped  out  or  transformed  by 
forthcoming  technological  change,  and 
the  occupations  where  properly  trained 
and  retrained  workers  will  meet  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  their  services. 

These  aptitude  testing,  counseling,  and 
labor  market  infonnaticwi  services  are 
especially  Important  to  the  yovmg  Amer- 
icans who  will  be  seeking  employment  in 
steadily  Increasing  numbers  throughout 
the  1960  s.  The  Reader's  Digest  can  only 
do  a  great  harm  to  these  young  workers 
by  attempting  to  terrify  them  into  failing 
to  take  advantage  of  the  assistance 
which  our  Federal-State  Employment 
Service  offices  are  prepared  to  give  them. 
Incredibly  enough,  the  Reader's  Digest 
article  attacks  the  long-standing  entirely 
voluntary  cooperative  arrangements  be- 
tween the  Pederal-Stete  emplosrment 
service  and  a  large  proportion  of  Ameri- 
can high  schools,  under  which  the  em- 
ployment service  provides  occupational 
aptitude  testing  and  counseling  services 
to  graduating  seniors  and  other  young 
people  who  are  entering  Into  the  job 
market.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant functions  which  our  employment 
service  performs — the  function  of  assist- 
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Ing  our  Nation's  youth  to  make  the  often 
difficult  transition  from  school  to  work. 
This  function  haw  become  especially  vital 
today.  In  a  time  when  rapidly  changing 
technology  makes  It  more  essential  Uian 
ever  before  that  young  workers  receive 
guidance  and  support  In  finding  their 
places  In  our  increasingly  complex 
economy. 

The  author  does  not  explicitly  call  for 
the  abandonment  of  the  testing  and  job 
counseling  services  which  are  provided 
every  year  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  Americans,  as  they  prepare  to 
leave  school.  But  the  Readers  Digest 
article  sneers  at  the  value  of  these  serv- 
ices and  takes  a  tone  calculated  to  dis- 
courage our  young  people  from  availing 
themselves  of  them.  I  must  express  my 
amazement  that  the  author  of  this  article 
would  sewnlngly  wish  to  deny  to  Ameri- 
can youth  the  opportunity  to  receive  in- 
formation and  guidance  from  employ- 
ment service  counselors  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  many  complexities  and 
difficulties  of  the  labor  market  into 
which  our  youth  are  entering. 

In  an  all-out  attempt  to  cast  discredit 
upon  the  competence  of  our  Federal- 
State  employment  service  personnel,  the 
Reader's  Digest  article  cites  one  alleged 
Instance  of  improper  evaluation  of  the 
results  of  an  occupational  aptitude  test 
given  to  one  individual,  It  then  soars 
off  In  a  flight  of  rhetoric  to  wain  Its 
readers : 

It  U  impossible  to  calculate  how  many 
young  people — potential  doctors,  lawyers, 
scientists — have  been  steered  lnt<>  wrong 
careers  by  such  tests. 

Indeed,  it  Is  impossible.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  calculate  whether  even  one  yoimg 
person  has  been  steered  into  a  w  i  ong  ca- 
reer. More  Important,  it  Ls  impo.ssible 
to  calculate  how  many  young  people  will 
enter  the  Job  market  crippled  b'y  inade- 
quate knowledge  of  their  own  abilities, 
and  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  careers 
In  which  they  best  use  their  abilities,  If 
the  author  of  this  article  and  his  allies 
should  succeed  In  a  campaign  to  destroy 
or  Injure  the  occupational  testing  and 
counseling  services  provided  to  youth  by 
our  Federal-State  employment  service 
system. 

The  crucial  role  of  the  counseling  ac- 
tivities of  the  employment  service  re- 
ceived particular  emphasis  in  the  hear- 
ings I  conducted,  as  chairman  of  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  this 
summer.  These  hearings  showed  that 
in  many  of  our  States  the  employment 
service  does  encounter  difficulty  in  re- 
cniltlng  and  retaining  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  well-trained  counsellors,  in  the 
face  of  growing  demand  for  personnel 
with  counselling  skills,  and  the  higher 
salaries  being  offered  by  private  indus- 
try, school  systems,  and  even  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  The  Reader  s  Digest 
article,  whose  purpose  appears  wholly 
destructive,  is  pleased  to  jeer  at  the  em- 
ployment service's  problem  of  recruiting 
professional  counselors. 

My  own  purpose  is  quite  different.  It 
is  my  belief — and  I  trust  it  is  one  that 
will  be  shared  by  the  majority  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  House — that  the  time  is  at 
hand  for  the  Congress  to  examine  what 
legislative  action  may  be   necessary  to 
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assure  that  our  Federal-State  Employ- 
ment Service  system  will  be  adequately 
staffed  with  well-<iuallfled  Job  counsel- 
ors. The  great  Increase  in  the  number 
of  youth  who  will  be  seeking  entry  into 
ovu-  work  force  In  the  years  immediately 
ahead,  and  the  rapid  changes  in  the  con- 
tent of  Jobs  and  in  the  composition  of 
demand  for  labor,  make  it  more  impor- 
tant today  than  ever  before  that  exten- 
sive, high-caliber  counseling  services 
be  available  to  American  workers. 

Turning  from  the  high  school  to  the 
college  student,  the  Readers  Digest  ar- 
ticle goes  on  to  charge  that  "USES  Ls  out 
to  handle  the  job  placement  of  every  col- 
lege student  In  the  country." 

This  statement  Is  false.  The  Federal- 
State  Employment  Service  has  no  plan 
whatsoever  to  become  involved  in  the 
job  placement  of  "every  college  student 
in  the  country."  This  would  be  a  truly 
heroic  task  Indeed.  Nor  does  it  have  a 
plan  to  supplant  the  placement  offices 
that  are  maintained  on  campuses  by  the 
colleges  and  universities  themselves. 
Employment  Service  counselors  and  in- 
terviewers conduct  placement  activities 
on  college  campuses  only  at  the  request 
of  the  officials  of  those  colleges.  In  gen- 
eral, such  requests  have  tended  to  come 
from  colleges  with  limited  resources, 
which  are  not  financially  well  prepared 
to  maintain  their  own  on-campus  place- 
ment offices  for  students. 

Of  the  approximately  2,000  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States,  there  are  less  than  80  in  which 
State  employment  service  personnel  have 
been  engaged  in  on-campus  placement 
activities — at  the  request  of  the  insti- 
tutions themselves.  These  facts  give  a 
picture  which  bears  little  resemblance  to 
the  distorted  presentation  of  the  Reader's 
Digest. 

The  author  of  this  article  refers  to  past 
criticism  directed  against  the  Employ- 
ment Service  by  the  College  Placement 
Council,  the  association  which  represents 
placement  officers  in  a  large  proportion  of 
our  leading  universities.  But  he  is  very 
careful  not  to  make  clear  to  his  readers 
that,  months  before  his  article  was  pub- 
lished, discussions  between  officials  of 
the  College  Placement  Council  and  the 
U.S.  Emplojrment  Service  had  already 
resxilted  In  a  resolution  of  most  of  the 
area  of  disagreement  between  them  In 
a  statement  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
College  Placement  Council  to  my  sub- 
committee, during  our  hearings  this  sum- 
mer, the  council's  representative  pointed 
out  that  a  year  ago  the  council  and  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service  "reached  a 
working  agreement  wherein  each  could 
make  its  unique  contribution  to  the  needs 
of  college  youth.  The  accord  then 
reached  has  been  honored  by  all  con- 
cerned for  almost  a  year  " 

Certainly,  the  council  and  the  Employ- 
ment Service  has  not  reached  completely 
Identical  points  of  view  with  respect  to 
the  role  of  the  Service  in  providing  on- 
campus  placement  facilities  for  students 
of  those  colleges  which  request  such  fa- 
cilities. But  the  coimcll  is  not,  as  the 
Reader's  Digest  apparently  wishes  its 
readers  to  believe,  an  organization  which 
considers  Itself  to  be  fighting  desperately 
for  Its  life  against  a  ruthless  Federal 
agency. 


The  article  goes  on  to  charge  that  Mr. 
Louis  Levine.  Director  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service,  has  announced  a  plan 
to  "build  the  Employment  Service  Into 
the  manpower  agency  for  the  Nation, 
through  which  all  job  hiring  would  be 
funneled." 

This  statement  Is  shockingly  mislead- 
ing. Neither  Mr.  Levine  nor  any  other 
Federal  official  has  called  for  all  job  hir- 
ing to  take  place  through  the  employ- 
ment service.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  job  placements  in  the  United 
States  now  occur — and  will  continue  to 
occur — through  arrangements  made  di- 
rectly between  employers  and  workers 
themselves,  without  the  Immediate  as- 
sistance of  either  the  public  employ- 
ment service  or  private  employment 
agencies.  Anyone  with  an  understand- 
ing of  the  American  labor  market  knows 
that  it  Is  utterly  Inconceivable  that  all 
job  placements  would  ever  be  made 
through  the  employment  service. 

The  term  ''manpower  agency"  has  fre- 
quently been  used  to  describe  the  poten- 
tial role  of  the  Federal-State  employ- 
ment service,  but  this  term  has  no  such 
sinister  meaning  as  the  Reader's  Digest 
article  seeks  to  give  It.  In  recent  years, 
responsible  individuals — In  government, 
in  business.  In  our  universities,  in  the 
labor  movement — have  been  increasing- 
ly concerned  over  the  need  for  positive 
steps  to  prevent  the  waste  of  America's 
manpower  resoiu-ces.  which  result  from 
unemployment  and  our  lack  of  adequate 
information  about  the  labor  market  and 
job  opportunities.  This  concern  for  the 
proper  use  of  our  manijower  led  the  Con- 
gress In  1962  to  enact  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act.  which  I  had 
the  honor  of  sponsoring  in  this  House, 
and  upon  which  my  subcommittee  held 
extensive  hearings.  Likewise,  it  has  led 
Congress  to  enact  such  legislation  as  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
and  now  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964.  This  surge  of  legislation  di- 
rected 'toward  upgrading  the  quality 
of  our  Nation's  manpower  and  encour- 
aging its  effective  utilization  has  placed 
new  and  extensive  responsibilities  upon 
our  Federal-State  employment  service. 
Accordingly,  many  analysts  of  our  man- 
power problems  have  recommended  that 
the  Federal-State  employment  service  be 
considered  the  appropriate  organization 
to  serve  as  a  "manpower  agency" — to 
serve,  that  Is.  as  an  agency  to  gather  and 
analyze  information  about  our  man- 
power resources,  to  coordinate  the  many 
programs  now  designed  to  train  our  man- 
power for  new  employment  opportuni- 
ties, and  to  carry  out  Uie  essential  func- 
tion of  assisting  properly  trained  and 
counseled  workers  to  find  their  places  in 
the  American  job  market. 

The  Reader's  Digest  has  sought  to 
delude  Its  audience  into  believing  that 
the  term  "manpower  agency"  implies 
governmental  restraint  of  the  freedom 
of  workers  and  employers  to  make  their 
own  hiring  arrangements.  There  Ls  ab- 
solutely no  basis  for  such  an  implica- 
tion. 

This  misleading  article  next  attempts 
to  arouse  fear  over  the  cost  of  our 
Federal-State  employment  service  pro- 
gram by  making  inaccurate  and  exag- 


gerated statements  of  the  funds  and 
personnel  devoted  to  the  program,  and 
by  carefully  avoiding  any  reference  to 
our  rising  work"  force  and  other  factors 
which  have  necessitated  an  increase  In 
expenditures  for  the  employment  serv- 
ice as  well  as  for  virtually  all  other  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  public  services. 

The  article  states  that  the  employ- 
ment service  budget  doubled  between 
1959  and  1964.  that  the  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  had 
risen  to  almost  60,000  by  1964.  and  that 
in  fiscal  1965  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  will  gobble  up  more  than  $455 
million  for  the  purpose  of  operating  our 
employment  service  offices. 

These  statements  constitute  an  inac- 
curate and  one-sided  presentation.  For 
an  honest  and  responsible  evaluation  of 
the  costs  of  the  employment  service, 
these  costs  must  be  viewed,  at  the  very 
least,  In  relation  to  the  size  of  the  Amer- 
ican labor  force  which  our  public  em- 
ployment service  has  the  obligation  to 
serve.  Between  1947  and  1960.  while 
the  Nation's  labor  force  grew  continu- 
ously, the  number  of  personnel  assigned 
to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Federal- 
State  employment  service  did  not  grow 
at  all.  On  the  contrary,  the  employment 
service  had.  in,  1960.  a  staff  which  was 
actually  smaller  than  In  1947.  A 
scholarly  study  published  by  the  W.  E. 
Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Re- 
search has  called  attention  to  this  dis- 
turbing fact.  The  study  reports  that 
In  these  postwar  years.  1947-60,  while 
the  American  civilian  labor  force  grew 
approximately  17  percent,  the  number 
of  people  engaged  In  the  Federal-State 
employment  service  was  allowed  to 
shrink  by  almost  15  percent.  In  the  8 
years  of  the  Eisenhower  regime,  the  em- 
ployment service  was  notably  the  victim 
of  neglect  by  an  administration  more 
anxious  to  conserve  dollars  than  to  con- 
serve our  manpower  resources.  With 
the  coming  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  ad- 
ministration. In  1961.  the  flnancal  star- 
vation of  the  employment  service  was 
relieved  at  last. 

Naturally,  those  who  seek  to  damage 
our  employment  service  emphasize  the 
Increase  In  the  funds  allotted  to  the  serv- 
ice since  1961,  while  neglecting  the  fact 
that  the  service  had  been  allowed  to 
shrink  so  greatly  in  the  period  preced- 
ing the  Kennedy-Johnson  administra- 
tion. The  fact,  of  course.  Is  that  the 
number  of  personnel  allotted  to  employ- 
ment service  work  Is  still  smaller  today. 
In  relation  to  the  size  of  the  American 
labor  force,  than  in  1947. 

Funds  made  available  for  employment 
service  activities  did  not  double  between 
fiscal  1959  and  fiscal  1964,  as  this  article 
alleges.  The  actual  increase,  according 
to  data  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
plojonent  Security,  was  approximately 
62  percent  Much  of  this  increase  was 
simply  due  to  the  fact  that  salary  scales 
rose  In  the  State  empl03rment  services  as 
well  as  In  the  offices  of  private  employers 
throughout  the  United  States  dtirlng  the 
period  1959-64. 

Other  factors  that  brought  about  a 
necessary  rise  in  the  employment  service 
budget  were  rent  Increases  for  the  quar- 
ters occupied  by  local  offices,  the  con- 


tinuing growth  in  the  size  of  the  Ameri- 
can work  force  to  be  served,  and  the 
assignment  by  Congress  of  additional  du- 
ties to  the  employment  service,  under 
such  legislation  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act. 

Not  only  did  the  budget  rise  much  less 
than  the  Reader's  Digest  claims,  but  the 
article  Is  also  gravely  misleading  in  Its 
implication  that  employment  service 
staff  expanded  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  budget.  Between  1959  and 
1964.  the  number  of  employment  service 
I>ersonnel  in  the  local  offices  of  the  50 
State  agencies  rose  by  aproximately  30 
percent.  This  incretise,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  has  still  not  brought  the 
staff  of  the  employment  service  back  up 
to  the  size,  in  relation  to  the  American 
work  force,  which  it  had  in  1947. 

The  article's  statement  that  the  staff 
of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity was  almost  60.000  In  1964  is  appa- 
rently designed  to  deceive  the  reader 
both  with  respect  to  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  employment  service 
activities  and  the  role  of  the  Federal,  as 
opEKXsed  to  the  State  authorities.  The 
fact  is  that  the  1964  budget  for  the  Fed- 
eral-State empl03Tnent  service  system 
provides  for  approximately  21.000  State 
agency  local  office  employees  and  ap- 
proximately 750  Federal  employees.  The 
large  majority  of  the  "nearly  60.000  '  em- 
ployees that  the  Reader's  Digest  Incor- 
rectly attributes  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  are  employees  of 
the  50  States,  hired  by  the  States  under 
civil  service  regulations  and  salary  scales 
determined  by  the  States,  and  engaged  in 
the  operation  and  administration  of  the 
Federal -State  unemployment  insurance 
program. 

In  attacking  the  Federal-State  em- 
ployment service,  the  Reader's  Digest 
artfully  manages,  by  implication,  to 
grossly  overstate  the  staff  of  the  service 
by  simply  including  in  it  the  thousands 
of  State  employees  who  examine  and 
process  workers'  claims  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  make  weekly  bene- 
fit payments  to  unemployed  workers 
foimd  eligible,  and  perform  all  the  other 
functions  involved  in  our  unemployment 
insurance  program.  These  employees 
assigned  to  unemplojonent  insurance  ac- 
tivities are  not  employment  service  per- 
sonnel, and  they  do  not  carry  out  the 
counseling,  testing,  interviewing,  and  job 
placement  fimctions  that  are  the  duties 
of  employment  service  personnel. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  point  to  the 
Members  of  this  House,  to  give  them  a 
clear  perspective  on  the  size  of  the  em- 
ployment service.  The  approximately 
21,000  State  employees  and  750  Federal 
employees  who  make  up  our  Federal- 
State  employment  service  system  con- 
stitute a  total  which  Is  actually  smaller 
than  the  nimiber  of  people  who  are  at 
work  today  In  the  several  thousand  pri- 
vate employment  agencies  throughout 
America. 

The  statement  that  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  will  "gobble  up" 
more  than  $455  million  In  fiscal  1965  gives 
a  totally  misleading  picture  of  the  cost  of 
emplo3Tnent  service  operations,  entirely 
aside  from  the  offensive  Innuendo  con- 
tained In  the  author's  choice  of  words. 


The  Reader's  Digest  would  trap  its 
readers  into  believing  that  this  entire 
sum  Ls  to  be  spent  for  the  employment 
service.  On  the  contrary,  $455  million 
is  the  amount  apropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  1965  and  allocated  to  the 
50  States  to  cover  not  only  the  costs  of 
the  employment  service  program  but  also 
the  cost  of  administering  the  Federal- 
State  unemployment  insurance  program. 
These  are  quite  distinct  programs.  Of 
the  two.  the  unemployment  insurance 
program  is  allocated  the  larger  amount 
of  funds. 

The  actual  expenditure  for  Federal- 
State  employment  service  activities  In  the 
latest  fiscal  year,  1964,  was  approxi- 
mately $172  million,  of  which  $164  mil- 
lion represents  the  funds  allocated  to  the 
50  States  for  operation  of  their  respec- 
tive employment  services.  The  remain- 
ing $8  million  is  the  budget  of  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service,  the  Federal  agency 
which  coordinates  the  activities  of  the  50 
State  system,  provides  program  plan- 
ning, research,  and  other  technical  serv- 
ices to  the  system,  and  gives  individual 
.State  agencies  assistance  with  their  oper- 
ating problems,  as  they  may  arise.  This 
amoimt,  $172  million,  is  well  under  half 
of  the  $455  million  flgiue  which  the 
Reader's  Digest  prefers  to  dangle  before 
its  audience. 

One  of  this  article's  most  outrageous 
distortions  of  fact,  apparently  concocted 
for  its  shock  vaJue  to  the  uninformed 
reader,  is  contained  in  a  passage  which 
warns: 

Legislation  is  now  before  the  Congress 
•  •  •  that  would  malu  all  job  placement 
activities  exclusively  a  public  service.  In 
short,  a  Federal  closed  shop  would  be  clamped 
tightly  on  the  whole  Nation. 

The  microscopic  basis  upon  which  the 
Reader's  Digest  conjiu-es  up  this  mon- 
strous phantom  of  a  "Federal  closed 
shop"  is  the  fact  that  one  of  the  approxi- 
mately 13.000  bills  submitted  to  the  88th 
Congress  by  Members  of  the  House  con- 
tained language  which  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  study  commission 
to  consider  the  eventual  abolition  of  pri- 
vate employment  agencies.  This  bill  was 
neither  proposed  by.  nor  endorsed  by,  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Like  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  thousands  of  bills  presented 
to  Congress  each  session,  this  bill  was 
never  reported  out  of  committee. 

Heaping  one  wild  inference  upon  an- 
other, this  Reader's  Digest  article  then 
paints  for  Its  readers  a  lurid  picture  of 
life  under  Its  wholly  imaginary  "Federal 
closed  shop,"  a  life  in  which  "you  will 
have  to  win  the  approval  of  a  Govern- 
ment clerk  before  you  can  be  referred  to 
a  new  position  you  may  very  well  need 
the  OK  of  the  political  party  in  power 
before  you  can  get  a  chance  at  the  better 
jobs." 

I  can  only  say  that  this  chamber  of 
horrors  created  by  the  Reader's  Digest  Is 
spun  out  of  pure — ^more  accurately.  Im- 
pure— fantasy.  Though  the  Reader's 
Digest  would  hoodwink  them  into  believ- 
ing otherwise,  American  workers  need 
not  have  the  slightest  fear  that  any 
threat  exists  to  their  freedom  to  seek  any 
job  they  wish  to  have,  by  any  means 
they  wish  to  employ. 

The  Reader's  Disrest  article  is  guilty  of 
another  gross  distortion  in  its  statement 
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that  so-called  exclusive  agreements, 
entered  into  by  some  business  firms  with 
the  emplo3niient  service.  In  effect  "give 
the  Oovernment  closed-shop  control  over 
company  hiring  policies."  The  term 
"closed  shop"  is  again  being  waved  be- 
fore the  Reader's  Digest  audience  for 
whatever  scare  value  it  may  contain. 

The  facts  are  that  a  relatively  small 
number  of  American  employers  have 
made  arrangements  whereby  their  Job 
applicants  in  some  occupational  cate- 
gories are  requested  to  go  first  to  the 
local  employment  service  oflBce  for  an 
Interview  and  occupational  aptitude  test- 
ing, where  applicable.  The  employer  re- 
mains perfectly  free  to  hire,  or  not  hire. 
as  he  wishes,  those  applicants  whom  the 
employment  service  then  refers  to  him, 
on  the  basis  of  the  Interviews  and  tests. 
Indeed,  he  remains  perfectly  free  to  hire 
anyone  he  pleases,  whether  or  not  re- 
ferred to  him  under  his  arrangement 
with  the  employment  service.  Such  ar- 
rangements, where  they  exist,  have  been 
entered  Into  voluntarily  by  the  employ- 
ers concerned.  And  It  should  hardly  be 
necessary  to  add  that  employers  are  free 
to  discontinue  them  at  any  time.  To 
describe  such  voluntary  arrangements  as 
"Oovernment  closed-shop  control  over 
company  hiring  policies"  Is  to  Indulge  In 
a  deceitful  twisting  of  the  Eaagllsh  lan- 
giiage. 

The  Reader's  Digest  article  then  turns 
its  attention  to  Walter  Reuther.  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Auto  Workers.  AFL- 
CIO.  Employing  its  usual  technique,  it 
apparently  seeks  to  leave  the  reader  with 
two  false  impressions:  that  Mr.  Reuther 
wishes  to  force  "all  Government  contrac- 
tors to  hire  through  USES";  and  that 
Mr.  Reuther  Is  a  spokesman  for  the  U.S. 
Emplo3anent  Service. 

•Rie  proposal  that  the  Reader's  Digest 
prefers  to  Identify  with  Mr.  Reuther  Is 
one  that  has.  In  fact,  been  suggested  by 
many  of  those  who  are  concerned  with 
our  unemployment  problem  and  the  effi- 
cient functioning  of  our  labor  market. 
The  proposal  Is,  most  emphatically,  not 
one  that  would  force  "all  Government 
contractors  to  hire  through  USES."  It 
would  merely  require  that  those  business 
firms  working  on  U.S.  Government  con- 
tracts notify  the  employment  service  of 
Job  vacancies  they  are  trying  to  fill.  Such 
notification  would  give  the  employment 
service  an  opportunity  to  refer  qualified 
workers,  who  had  registered  as  jobseek- 
ers  with  the  service,  to  these  Government 
contractors  with  job  openings.  But  the 
contractors  would  be  under  no  obliga- 
tion whatsoever  to  hire  the  job  appli- 
cants referred  to  them  from  the  employ «- 
ment  service.  In  preference  to  other  job 
applicants.  They  would  remain  fully  as 
free  as  they  are  now  to  hire  those  job 
applicants  whom  they  consider  best  qual- 
ified, whether  the  applicants  come  to 
them  via  the  employment  service,  pri- 
vate employment  agencies.  In  answer  to 
newspaper  advertisements,  or  by  any 
other  of  the  many  means  through  which 
workers  and  employers  are  brought  to- 
gether in  our  economy. 

In  proposing  that  Government  contrac- 
tors give  notification  of  their  job  open- 
ings, Mr.  Reuther  and  others  are  not  act- 
ing as  spokesmen  for  the  U.S.  Employ- 


ment Service.  Offlcl8]s  of  the  USES  have 
not  Instigated  or  sponsored  this  proposal. 
The  arguments  In  favor  of  It  have  oome 
Independently  from  many  experienced 
labor  analysts  who  believe  that  It  Is  In 
the  public  interest  to  allow  jobseekers 
registered  with  the  employment  service 
to  be  informed  of  the  job  openings  pres- 
ently available  on  Goverrunent  contract 
work  being  financed  by  American  tax- 
payers. The  more  rapidly  these  job  open- 
ings can  be  filled,  the  more  promptly  and 
efficiently  work  on  Government  contracts 
can  be  carried  out.  The  time  lost  in  our 
economy  through  unemployment  would 
be  reduced,  and  the  financial  burden  of 
our  unemployment  Insurance  program 
would  be  lightened.  For  these  reasons, 
much  support  has  developed  for  a  sys- 
tem of  promjpt  job  vacancy  notification 
which  would  assure  the  Federal-State 
employment  service,  with  Its  network  of 
approximately  1,900  local  offices,  an  op- 
portunity to  help  reduce  the  time  now 
required  to  place  qualified  workers  In 
the  job  openings  that  business  firms  hold- 
ing Government  contracts  are  attempt- 
ing to  fill. 

Another  legislative  proposal  which  the 
Reader's  Digest  assigns  to  Mr.  Reuther 
would  offer  individual  employers  a  slight 
reduction  in  their  unemployment  insur- 
ance tax  rate  In  return  for  their  agree- 
ment to  notify  the  employment  service  of 
job  vacancies  In  their  work  force,  as  they 
occur.  Again,  this  proposal  has  come 
from  many  people  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Reuther.  And  It  has  not  been  endorsed 
by  officials  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice. 

This  proposal  to  offer  employers  an 
Incentive,  In  the  form  of  a  slightly  lower 
payroll  tax  rate.  In  return  for  listing  their 
job  openings,  stems  in  large  part  from 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
deficiencies  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
American  economy  is  in  the  area  of  job 
vsM^ancies.  Extensive  Information  on  the 
unemployed  Is  collected  every  month  in 
the  United  states.  But  we  have  no  com- 
parable Information  on  job  vacancies — 
the  number  of  geographical  distribution, 
and  types  of  Jobs  for  which  American 
employers  are  currently  seeking  workers. 
This  serious  gap  In  our  economic  data 
has  been  a  source  of  concern  to  many 
Members  of  this  House,  of  both  our 
political  parties — among  them,  notably, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, the  Honorable  Thomas  Curtis. 
Along  with  our  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
unemployed,  we  need  detailed  knowledge 
of  current  unfilled  job  ojjenlngs.  In  order 
to  have  a  more  balanced  picture  of  the 
economic  situation  and  a  firmer  basis 
for  choosing  the  policies  that  will  help  us 
achieve  full  and  efficient  employment  of 
America's  manpower. 

If  detailed  Job  vacancy  data  for  the 
AmericEin  economy  is  to  be  collected 
regularly,  the  logical  choice  for  this  task 
would  certainly  appear  to  be  the  Federal - 
State  employment  service  system.  The 
approximately  1.900  local  offices  of  this 
nationwide  system  are  best  situated  to 
maintain  close  contact  with  the  em- 
ployers In  their  respective  areas  and 
gather  up-to-date  reports  from  them 
concerning  the  unfilled  jobs  they  have 
available. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  make  thi.s  point 
absolutely  clear.  The  legislative  pro- 
posals I  have  described  do  not  threaten, 
in  the  smallest  degree,  the  freedom  of  a 
single  American  employer  or  a  single 
American  worker.  These  proposals 
would  require  nothing  more  than  a 
report  by  the  employer,  to  the  employ- 
ment service,  of  the  Job  vacancies  which 
he  wishes  to  fill.  No  employer  would  be 
required  to  hire  workers  referred  to  him 
by  the  employment  service.  No  worker 
would  be  required  to  seek  a  job  through 
the  employment  service.  Both  employers 
and  workers  would  have  every  bit  of 
freedom  they  have  today  to  come  to- 
gether by  any  means  they  wish  in  our 
free  American  labor  market. 

Continuing  with  Its  attack,  the 
Reader's  Digest  article  makes  an  Implied 
charge  that  the  Emplojrment  Service  Is 
now  neglecting  the  unemployed  workers 
registered  with  It.  The  only  basis  it  of- 
fers for  this  sweeping  allegation  is  the 
fact  that  there  has  occurred,  In  recent 
years,  a  relative  rise  In  the  number  of 
placements  through  the  Service  of  work- 
ers in  the  occupations  categorized  w 
"professional,  technical,  and  man- 
agerial." The  article  attempts  to  mis- 
lead readers  Into  believing  that  most,  or 
a  very  high  proportion,  of  the  Job  place- 
ments In  these  categories  are  of  highly 
paid  scientists,  engineers,  and  executives. 
The  far  less  glamorous  reality  is  that  the 
'professional,  technical,  and  managerial" 
placements  are  heavily  weighted  with 
such  workers  as  laboratory  technicians, 
librarians,  surveyors,  dietitians,  office 
supervisors,  restaurant  managers,  and 
social  workers. 

The  fact,  of  course.  Is  that  the  Increase 
In  the  number  of  "professional,  technical, 
and  managerial"  placements  does  not 
constitute  even  the  flimsiest  scrap  of  evi- 
dence that  the  Elmployment  Service  has 
slackened  In  its  efforts  to  place  the  un- 
employed. Unemployment,  I  need 
hardly  say.  Is  not  a  problem  confined  to 
manual  workers.  "Professional,  techni- 
cal, and  managerial"  workers  can  also 
become  unemployed.  There  Is  no  logical 
cormectlon  whatsoever  between  increased 
placement  of  these  workers  and  a  de- 
crease In  the  service  rendered  to  unem- 
(ployed  workers  in  other  occupational 
categories.  Indeed,  the  author  displays 
contempt  for  the  Intelligence  of  the 
Reader's  Digest  audience  by  trying  to 
plant  In  their  minds  two  essentially  con- 
tradictory beUefs:  first,  that  the  Federal- 
State  Employment  Service  has  been 
wastefully  oversuppUed  with  operating 
funds;  second,  that  the  Service  is  not  de- 
voting adequate  resources  to  the  task  of 
finding  Jobs  for  unemployed  workers. 

The  Reader's  Digest  article  carefully 
avoids  mentioning  the  fact  that  the  vast 
majority  of  nonagrlcultural  workers  who 
find  jobs  through  the  Einployment  Serv- 
ice each  year  are  unemployed  at  the  time 
they  are  placed.  A  conservative  esti- 
mate, from  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security,  Is  that  95  percent  or  more  of 
the  Service's  rK>nagrlcultural  placements 
are  of  currently  unemployed  workers. 
Reality  simply  has  no  resemblance  to 
the  spurious  picture  presented  by  tbe 
Reader's  Digest  of  an  employment  service 
which  Is  turning  Its  back  on  the  unem- 


ployed in  order  to  find  more  lucrative 
positions  for  a  handful  of  highly  paid 
scientists  and  executives. 

The  anguished  concern  the  author  pro- 
fesses for  our  unemployed  workers 
should  be  taken  by  his  readers  with  more 
than  a  grain  of  salt.  Neither  the  author, 
the  Reader's  Digest  itself,  nor  others  who 
are  attempting  to  damage  the  Employ- 
ment Service  are  generally  notable  for 
past  efforts  on  behalf  of  America's  less 
advantaged  citizens.  Including  the  un- 
employed. There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
they  have  an  interest  in  helping  the  Em- 
ployment Service  to  perform  more  effec- 
tively in  finding  jobs  for  the  unemployed. 
Their  ostensible  concern  for  our  unem- 
ployed is  a  cloak  for  their  real  motiva- 
tions in  attacking  the  Employment 
Service. 

Whatever  other  motivations  the  author 
may  have,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  Reader's  Digest  article  is  the  prod- 
uct. In  large  part,  of  his  apprehensions 
that  a  more  effective  employment  service 
may  threaten  the  proftts  of  private  em- 
ployment agencies.  The  article  does 
refer  briefly  to  the  National  Emplojmaent 
Association,  the  trade  association  which 
represents  the  fee-charging  private  em- 
plojTnent  agencies,  but  does  so  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  downplay  the  associa- 
tion's role  In  Instigating  attacks  against 
our  Employment  Service. 

I  shall  not  speculate  on  the  question 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  National  Em- 
ployment Association  is  responsible  for 
the  current  campaign  of  abuse  directed 
against  the  Employment  Service.  But  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  inform  the  Members 
of  this  House  that  this  association  is  the 
single  conspicuous  organization  that  has 
been  fighting  bitterly  to  hamstring  the 
employment  service  by  attempting  to  re- 
duce the  funds  available  to  it.  The  Na- 
tional Employment  Association  has  not 
concealed  Its  goal.  In  1962  It  reported 
to  Its  members,  the  fee-charging  private 
agencies,  on  its  plans  for  a  lobbying  cam- 
paign in  Washington  to  bring  about,  in 
its  words,  "a  major  cutback  in  tax-sup- 
ported employment  operations."  If  the 
campaign  were  successful,  the  association 
stated,  then  "increased  business,  greater 
prospects  for  growth  will  be  inevitable 
side  benefits  for  private  agency  owners." 

Since  then,  the  association  has  worked 
vigorously  to  attempt  to  persuade  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  budgets  for  Em- 
ployment Service  operations  should  be 
slashed  and  that  the  provision  of  job 
placement  facilities  for  presently  em- 
ployed workers  who  are  seeking  better 
jobs  should  be  left  to  the  private  agen- 
cies. 

This  campaign  against  the  Employ- 
ment Service  has  been  so  persistent  that 
2  months  ago  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  felt  it  necessary  to  com- 
ment upon  It  and  reply  to  the  claims 
made  by  opponents  of  the  Service.  In  its 
August  17,  1964.  report  on  appropriations 
of  funds  for  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  fiscal  1965,  the  Senate  committee 
stated : 

Members  of  the  committee  have  recently 
been  the  recipients  of  a  barrage  of  communl- 
cattona  attacking  the  public  employment 
system.  It  li  repeatedly  asserted  that  the 
placement   of   employed   workers   should   be 


the  prerogative  of  the  fee-charging  agencies 
and  that  the  public  Employment  Service 
should  be  arbitrarily  reetrlcted  to  serving 
unemployed  workers. 

In  reply  to  this  barrage  of  communi- 
cations, the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations stated  in  its  report : 

Congress  In  frannlng  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  in  1933  stipulated  that  a  placement  serv- 
ice be  provided  for  all  persons  "who  are 
legally  qualified  to  engage  in  gainful  occu- 
patlonB."  Accordingly,  the  Employment 
Service  •  •  •  cannot  deny  ser^-ice  to  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  public  such  ajs  employed 
workers,  or  those  in  professional  and  tech- 
nical occupations.  It  must  be  staffed  and 
organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  applicants 
•  •  •  whether  employed  or  unemployed, 
highly  skilled,  or  semlskUled  and  unskilled. 

The  Employment  Service,  as  It  Is  now  oper- 
ating •  •  •  la  proi>erly  reflecting  the  spirit 
of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  is  the  Employ- 
ment Service  now  charged  by  law  with 
the  duty  to  make  its  facilities  available 
to  all  employers  and  workers  who  wish 
to  use  it.  but  an  attempt  to  restrict  the 
service  to  the  placement  of  imemployed 
workers  alone  would  be  to  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  the  unemployed  themselves. 
The  Service  can  only  place  unemployed 
workers  if  it  receives  placement  requests 
from  employers  with  job  vacancies.  If 
employers  know  that  the  Service  can  re- 
fer to  them  no  workers  except  the  pres- 
ently unemployed,  and  is  forbidden  to 
register  and  refer  capable  workers  who 
are  presently  employed  but  seeking  bet- 
ter jobs,  employers  obviously  will  be  less 
willing  to  turn  to  the  Employment  Service 
for  help  in  filling  job  vacancies.  If  em- 
ployers do  not  use  the  service,  the  Service 
can  do  little  for  the  unemployed.  While 
spokesmen  for  the  National  Employment 
Association  sanctimoniously  proclaim 
their  concern  that  the  Einployment  Serv- 
ice is  neglecting  our  unemployed  work- 
ers, their  program — if  it  were  carried 
out — would  seriously  injure  the  Employ- 
ment Service's  capacity  to  find  Jobs  for 
the  unemployed. 

The  author  of  this  article  does  not 
merely  understate  the  role  of  the  Nation- 
al Employment  Association  as  the  out- 
standing lobbyist  against  the  employment 
service.  He  also  fails  to  Inform  his  read- 
ers of  his  own  close  contact  with  the  Na- 
tional Employment  Association.  The 
author  was  a  featured  speaker  at  the  1963 
annual  convention  of  the  association, 
and  has  also  been  scheduled  to  give  a 
major  address  to  the  coming  1964  con- 
vention. In  his  speech  to  the  1963  NEA 
convention,  the  author  enthusiastically 
praised  the  lobbying  and  publicity  cam- 
paign that  had  been  undertaken  against 
the  employment  service,  and  told  the  as- 
sembled operators  of  private  fee-charg- 
ing employment  agencies. 

I  take  a  great  and  genuine  pride  in  carry- 
ing a  musket  in  your  ranks  in  this  battle. 

Those  who  read  his  article  In  the 
Reader's  Digest,  however,  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  know  that  the  author  is  one 
who  a  year  ago  publicly  dedicated  him- 
self to  "carrying  a  musket"  In  the  ranks 
of  the  private  employment  agencies,  in 
their  battle  against  the  employment 
service. 

Actually,  the  hysteria  with  which  pri- 


vate employment  agency  operators  have 
reacted  to  any  proposals  for  improving 
the  Federal-State  employment  service  is, 
in  my  opinion,  wholly  inapprporiate.  On 
this  point,  I  would  refer  Members  of  this 
House  to  a  recent  statement  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward T.  Chase,  whose  July  1964  article  in 
Harper's  magazine,  entitled  "The  Job- 
Finding  Machine,"  is — by  contrast  with 
the  Reader's  Digest  article — a  responsible 
and  honestly  informative  portrayal  of  the 
employment  service  and  its  problems. 
Mr.  Chase,  in  his  recent  speech  to  the 
conference  of  the  National  Committee  on 
E^mployment  of  Youth,  stated : 

The  anxieties  of  the  private  fee-charging 
emplojTnent  agencies  should  be  recognized 
as  being  both  exaggerated  and  untempered 
by  any  anxieties  about  the  public  Interest. 
They  are  exaggerated  because  there  Isn't  the 
slightest  prospect  that  their  legitimate  role 
will  ever  be  taken  away  from  them.  The 
American  fee-charging  Industry  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  prosi>er.  But  there  are 
a  vast  number  of  Americans  •  •  •  who  are 
seeking  to  upgrade  themselves  vocationally, 
who  are  not  considered  desirable  clients  by  , 
the  private  agencies,  who  can't  afford  these 
agencies,  and  who  desperately  need  the  kind 
of  objective,  comprehensive  counseling, 
referral  and  placement  service  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  can  render  if  given  the 
means  to  do  so. 

As  Mr.  Chase  points  out,  the  private 
fee-charging  agencies  have  Indeed  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  prosper.  The  U.S. 
Census  of  Business  for  1954  reported 
3,153  private  employment  agencies  in  the 
Nation,  with  total  annual  receipts  of  ap- 
proximately $63  million.  By  the  time  of 
the  1958  Census  of  Business,  the  number 
of  agencies  had  grown  to  3,892,  with 
total  annual  receipts  of  approximately 
$101  million.  And  the  latest  estimate 
available  indicates  that  there  are  now 
approximately  4.300  private  employment 
agencies  in  the  United  States,  with  an- 
nual receipts  of  about  $145  million. 
Thus,  in  the  past  10  years,  the  number 
of  agencies  has  grown  by  almost  37  per- 
cent, and  their  totsQ  dollar  receipts  from 
placement  fees  charged  to  workers  and 
employers  have  risen  even  more  sharp- 
ly— by  approximately  130  percent. 

The  number  of  private  employment 
agencies  and  the  total  nimiber  of  dollars 
they  collect  annually  Irom  their  clients 
have,  in  fact,  grown  significantly  more 
rapidly  in  the  past  10  years  than  have 
the  funds  allotted  to  our  Federal-State 
employment  service.  Private  employ- 
ment agencies  are  most  decidedly  not — 
as  their  spokesmen  would  have  us  be- 
lieve— fighting  with  their  backs  to  the 
wall  against  imminent  extinction  at  the 
hands  of  the  employment  service. 

Private  employment  agencies  have 
not.  moreover,  been  able  to  produce  any 
substantive  evidence  that  their  volume 
of  placements  or  their  profits  would  de- 
cline, if  the  Federal-State  employment 
service  were  provided  with  more  ade- 
quate resources  for  carrying  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities. There  is  more  than  ample 
room  in  the  American  labor  market  for 
both  an  efficient  public  employment 
service  and  efficient  private  emploj^nent 
agencies.  It  is  generally  estimated  that 
today  the  Federal-State  employment 
services  and  the  private  employment 
agencies    combined    are    placing    only 
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about  20  percent  of  the  millions  of 
American  workers  who  annually  find  new 
jobs.  The  remaining  80  percent  of  new 
Jobs  are  found  by  workers  through  word- 
of-ihouth  information  from  friends  and 
relatives,  through  newspaper  advertise- 
ments, through  direct  application  to  em- 
ployers, and  through  other  informal 
means.  With  approximately  80  percent 
of  Job  placements  still  untouched  by 
either  public  or  private  agencies,  and 
with  rapidly  increasing  numbers  of 
workers  coming  into  our  labor  market  to 
seek  jobs,  the  private  employment  agen- 
cies have  no  rational  basis  for  fear  that 
their  revenues  and  profits  are  going  to 
shrink  in  the  years  ahead — whether  or 
not  the  Federal-State  employment  serv- 
ice receives  less  inadequate  financing  for 
its  own  activities. 

In  another  attempt  to  erect  a  moun- 
tain of  accusation  upon  a  molehill  of 
fact,  the  Reader's  Digest  article  makes 
a  sweeping  attack  upon  the  accuracy  of 
the  job  placement  figures  regularly  re- 
ported by  the  Federal-State  employment 
service.  It  cites  one  episode  of  falsifica- 
tion of  Job  placement  data  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  a  statement  by  a  former  of- 
ficial of  the  Ohio  State  Employment 
Service — who  was  In  charge  of  the 
Cleveland  area  at  the  time  this  episode 
occurred — that  he  believed  false  report- 
ing of  Job  placements  to  be  widespread. 
On  this  slim  basis,  the  article  tries  to 
convert  its  readers  into  believing  that 
employment  service  placement  data  is 
largely  made  up  of  "bogvis  statistics"  and 
"phony  figures"  reported  from  the  "nat- 
ural desire  of  clerks  to  justify  their 
Jobs." 

There  have,  indeed,  been  occasional 
instances  of  false  reporting  of  Job  place- 
ments by  individual  employees  of  the 
Federal -State  employment  service — as 
there  have  also  been  occasional  instances 
of  embezzlement  and  dishonesty  by  in- 
dividuals employed  by  banks  and  other 
private  business  firms.  The  Reader's 
Digest,  however,  has  no  more  justifica- 
tion for  printing  a  charge  that  employ- 
ment service  personnel  are  typically  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  fake  statistics, 
than  it  would  have  for  printing  a  charge 
that  bank  employees  are  typically  em- 
bezzlers. 

The  one  specific  instance  cited  is  a 
case  in  which,  for  a  period  of  several 
months  in  1963,  a  small  fraction  of  the 
placement  interviewers  on  the  staff  of 
the  Ohio  State  Employment  Service  in 
Cleveland  did  report  inflated  flgiires 
concerning  the  number  of  placements 
they  had  made.  The  falsification  of 
data  was  soon  discovered,  and  discipli- 
nary actions  were  taken  with  respect  to 
those  involved.  With  the  exception  of 
this  one  episode,  for  a  brief  period  in 
1963,  there  Is  no  evidence  to  indicate 
that  placement  data  reported  in  Cleve- 
land h£is  been  inaccurate  in  the  past,  or 
are  inaccurate  today. 

In  discussing  the  Cleveland  episode, 
the  author  of  the  Reader's  Digest  article 
states: 

Because  of  pressure  from  Washlng^n  to 
Increase  placements,  as  many  em  half  of  all 
placements  claimed  by  the  office  were  fraud- 
ulent. 


This  statement  Invites  the  unwary 
reader  to  draw  the  entirely  false  conclu- 
sion that  Federal  officials  of  the  UJS. 
Employment  Service  tacitly  encouraged 
the  Cleveland  staff  to  report  exaggerated 
pl{u;ement  figures.  On  the  contrary, 
when  USES  officials  received  an  anony- 
mous letter  charging  that  some  place- 
ment data  had  been  falsified  in  Cleve- 
land, they  promptly  urged  the  Eidminis- 
trator  of  the  State  employment  service  in 
Ohio  to  conduct  an  Investigation.  The 
Investigation  wtis  conducted,  the  falsi- 
fication was  uncovered,  and  action  was 
taken  with  respect  to  those  responsible. 

What  the  author  of  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest article  does  not  tell  his  readers  is 
that  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity requires  the  50  State  employment 
service  agencies  to  make  systematic 
checks  on  the  validity  of  the  Job  place- 
ment figures  reported  by  the  local  offices 
in  each  State.  These  validation  surveys. 
as  they  are  called,  involve  the  use  of 
standard  procedures  to  contact  directly 
samples  of  those  for  whom  successful  job 
placements  have  been  reported,  so  that 
the  actual  placements  can  be  personally 
verified  by  the  workers  and  employers  in- 
volved. The  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity has  informed  me  that  such  valida- 
tion surveys  were  made  in  approximately 
400  local  employment  service  offices,  in 
47  States,  during  fiscal  1964.  and  that 
surveys  will  be  carried  out  in  all  States 
during  fiscal  1965.  Since  the  fall  of  1962. 
the  Bureau  reports  that  only  eight  in- 
stances of  data  falsification  have  been 
revealed,  and  that  State  officials  imposed 
disciplinary  penalties  upon  the  employ- 
ees involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  many  false 
statements  this  Reader's  Digest  article 
contains,  the  one  that  most  touches  me 
personally  is  found  in  this  passage: 

This  summer  USES  trotted  out  a  platoon 
of  academic  exj^erts  to  pave  the  way  for  an 
even  bigger  expansionist  push  with  hearings 
before  a  House  labor  subcommittee. 

The  House  labor  subcommittee  re- 
ferred to  is  the  one  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman.  The  academic 
witnesses  whom  this  article  wrongly  and 
contemptuously  refers  to  appeared  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  at  may  invitation. 

The  Reader's  Digest  statement  I  have 
just  quoted  does  not  display  the  forth- 
rightness  to  question  explicitly  the 
knowledge  and  competence  of  these  wit- 
ness. Instead,  it  resorts  to  the  under- 
handed technique  of  sneering  at  them 
by  attaching  quotation  marks  to  the 
term  "expert."  These  witnesses  whom 
the  statement  maligns  are,  in  fact,  fac- 
ulty members  of  leading  American  uni- 
versities— Yale,  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  University  of  Chicago,  Har- 
vard, the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
others.  They  hold  well-earned  reputa- 
tions as  dlstingviished  observers  and  ana- 
lysts of  the  American  labor  market  and 
of  our  problems  of  unemplosmient,  re- 
training of  displaced  workers,  and 
achieving  effective  use  of  our  manpower. 
Through  our  subcommittee's  hearings, 
they  were  able  to  give  the  Members  of 
this  House  the  benefit  of  their  long  ex- 
perience and  offer  their  well-informed 
advice  concerning  the  role  the  Federal - 


State  employment  service  can  play  in 
helping  us  to  solve  our  manix)wer 
problems. 

These  witnesses  were  not — as  the 
Reader's  Digest  falsely  states — "trotted 
out"  before  my  subcommittee  by  the  US. 
Employment  Service.  They  fippeared  at 
the  subcommittee  hearings  at  my  re- 
quest, to  express  their  own  Independent 
views  as  scholars  with  nationwide  repu- 
tations. The  testimony  they  gave  was 
entirely  their  own.  It  was  not  prepared 
for  them  by  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice, nor  did  officials  of  the  Service  at- 
tempt, in  the  slightest  degree,  to  in- 
fiuence  their  testimony. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  informed  the 
author  of  this  article  that  he  will  be 
welcome  to  appear  before  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  to  offer  any  expla- 
nation ho  cares  to  make  of  his  baseless 
accusation  that  these  distinguished  wit- 
nesses were  "trotted  out"  by  the  Employ- 
ment Service.  We  shall  see  whether  he 
wi.shes  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  substantiate  his  charges. 

Before  concluding  my  analysis  of  this 
Reader's  Digest  article.  I  must  comment 
upon  the  magazine  in  which  it  appears. 
To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory and  background  of  this  publication, 
it  is  notorious  as  one  of  the  most  insid- 
ious purveyors  of  rightwing  propaganda 
in  the  United  States.  In  its  pages,  each 
month,  are  many  articles  that  are  enter- 
taining and  instructive.  But  carefully 
planted  among  these  will  usually  be 
found  other  articles  that  have  been 
cleverly  designed  to  infect  the  naive 
reader  with  the  reactionary  prejudices  of 
the  Reader's  Digest  publishers.  The 
huge  audience  of  the  Reader's  Digest  is 
first  lulled  Into  unwariness  by  the 
friendly,  heart-warming,  and  inspira- 
tional stories  which  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  magazine's  standard  material. 
Then,  in  this  receptive  mood,  the  au- 
dience is  presented  with  loaded,  deceit- 
fully worded  articles  that  seek  to  arouse 
fear  and  hatred  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  dismiss  our  grave  unemploy- 
ment problem  as  a  statistical  hoax,  to 
portray  labor  union  members  as  the  cap- 
tives of  corrupt  and  power-mad  union 
leaders,  and  to  whip  up  mindless  antag- 
onism to  virtually  every  enlightened  pub- 
lic program  this  country  has  developed 
in  the  past  30  years  to  ease  the  hard- 
ships of  our  citizens  who  jpB.y  be  111,  un- 
employed, poverty  stricken,  physically 
handicapped,  or  otherwise  disadvan- 
taged. 

The  title  borne  by  this  magazine  un- 
doubtedly still  deludes  many  of  its  read- 
ers into  believing  that  it  is  an  objective 
"digest"  of  the  best  articles  published, 
each  month,  in  other  magazines.  In 
fact,  however,  many  of  the  very  articles 
that  propagate  the  ultraconservative 
bl«ises  of  the  Reader's  Digest  publishers 
never  appear  in  another  magazine. 
They  are  the  products  of  the  Digest's 
own  staff,  or  of  other  writers  who  submit 
their  work  directly  to  the  Digest. 

"The  Great  Manpower  Grab"  Is  such 
an  article.  It  Is  not  "digested"  from  any 
other  source.  Indeed,  I  question 
whether  any  responsible  and  reputable 
magazine  would  have  accepted  an  article 


of  such  an  obviously  misleading  and  de- 
ceptive nature.  Articles  of  this  type, 
however,  represent  the  Ideological  hook 
which  the  Reader's  Digest  regularly  con- 
ceals in  the  tasty  fare  It  presents  each 
month  to  millions  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  remind  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  of  an  assault  which 
the  Reader's  Digest  made  not  long  ago 
upon  another  branch  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  In  September  1961  the 
Reader's  Digest  published  an  undigested 
article  by  one  James  E>aniel,  entitled 
"Let's  Look  at  Those  'Alarming'  Unem- 
ployment Figures."  This  article  attacked 
the  integrity  of  the  economists  and  stat- 
isticians of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and  implied  that  they  were 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  magnify 
America's  unemployment  problem  by  de- 
liberately publishing  unreliable,  inflated 
figures  on  the  number  of  unemployed 
workers. 

The  vast  Reader's  Digest  audience  was 
exposed  to  this  unwarranted  attack  upon 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  but  it  was 
carefully  sheltered  from  any  exposure  to 
the  Bureau's  response.  I  know  of  no 
other  mass  circulation  magazine  in  the 
United  States  which  does  not  afford  those 
who  have  been  maligned  and  misrepre- 
sented in  its  pages  at  least  some  oppor- 
tunity, if  only  in  the  form  of  a  brief 
letter  to  the  editor,  to  reply  to  the 
charges  made  against  them.  But  the 
Reader's  Digest  prefers  to  practice  Its 
own  ugly  brand  of  hit-and-run  journal- 
Lsm.  It  publishes  no  letters  to  the  edi- 
tor, nor  does  it  make  space  available 
In  any  other  form  to  those  seeking  to 
answer  attacks.  When  the  distinguished 
former  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Arthur 
Goldberg,  personally  requested  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  reply  to  the  Digest's 
September  1961  attack  on  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  his  request  received  no 
rcspKjnse. 

In  December  1961,  shortly  after  the 
Reader's  Digest  published  its  charges 
against  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
the  Subcommltee  on  Economic  Statistics 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Wh-liam 
Proxmire,  held  hearings  on  the  problems 
involved  In  measuring  the  number  of  un- 
employed. The  subcommittee  Invited 
James  Daniel,  the  author  of  the  Digest 
article,  to  appear  before  It  and  discioss 
his  accusations  concerning  the  honesty 
and  validity  of  the  officled  unemployment 
statistics.  Neither  letters  of  invitation, 
nor  personal  telephone  calls  were  able  to 
persuade  Mr.  Daniel  to  come  before  the 
subcommittee.  Remaining  faithful  to 
the  hit-and-run  tactics  of  the  Reader's 
Digest,  he  refused  to  give  this  congres- 
sional subcommittee  any  opportunity  to 
ask  questions  which  would  have  exposed 
the  baselessness  of  the  charges  the  Digest 
had  spread  before  millions  of  its  readers. 

During  the  following  year,  an  inde- 
pendent committee  of  economists  and 
statisticians,  appointed  by  the  late  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  methods  by  which  our  unem- 
ployment statistics  are  gathered  and 
analyzed.  This  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Prof.  R.  A.  Gordon,  of 
the  University  of  California,  made  its  re- 
port and  recommendations  to  President 


Kennedy  in  the  early  faU  of  1962.  The 
report  showed  that  no  grounds  whatso- 
ever existed  to  support  the  charges  the 
Reader's  Digest  had  made  against  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

I  cite  this  episode  in  order  to  indicate 
to  the  Members  of  this  House  that  this 
current  attack  by  the  Reader's  Digest 
upon  a  branch  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  is  part  of  a  pattern  which  has  ap- 
peared before.  And  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  the  present  attack  upon  the 
employment  service  is  fully  as  unjustified 
as  the  Digest's  1961  attack  on  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics — the  attack  which  the 
author  did  not  dare  attempt  to  defend 
before  a  congressional  subcommittee. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
warn  my  colleagues  in  this  House  that 
we  will  hear  more,  in  the  months  ahead, 
of  these  imaginary  hobgoblins  called  a 
"Federal  closed  shop"  and  a  "great  man- 
power grab."  But  there  Is  no  "manpower 
grab."  It  does  not  exist.  What  does  ex- 
ist Is  a  campaign,  on  the  part  of  selfish 
private  interests,  to  cripple  our  Federal- 
State  employment  service.  This  Read- 
er's Digest  article  is  only  one  of  a  nimiber 
of  propaganda  efforts  that  will  be  under- 
taken in  this  continuing  campaign  of 
misrepresentation  and  slander.  Those 
who  have  mounted  this  campaign  appear 
to  have  no  scruples  which  inhibit  them 
from  deluging  the  American  public  with 
the  grossest  distortions  of  the  employ- 
ment service's  activities.  Their  real  pur- 
pose, as  I  have  pointed  out.  Is  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  slash  away  the  funds 
that  will  be  needed  to  enable  the  em- 
ployment service  to  meet  Its  growing  re- 
sponsibilities— responsibilities  that  are 
being  Imposed  upon  it  by  our  increasing 
efforts  to  conserve,  train,  and  fully  em- 
ploy America's  manpower  resources. 


James  C.  Auckinclots 


The  Honorable  Frank  J.  Becker 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not 
conscientiously  let  this  session  close 
without  a  word  for  our  great  all -Ameri- 
can colleague,  Frank  Becker.  I  know 
of  no  one  who  has  labored  more  dili- 
gently to  preserve  our  Constitution  as 
written  than  Frank  Becker.  I  will  al- 
ways remember  his  service  here  in  be- 
half of  those  Christian  principles  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  founded.  He 
believed  that  our  American  philosophy 
was  founded  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
Man  of  Galilee. 

Frank  Becker's  great  speeches  and 
untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools  will 
be  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  and  we 
will  endeavor  to  carry  on  his  great  work. 
Frank  will  continue  to  be  active  in  the 
fight  to  save  our  country  and  freedom 
everywhere. 

Mrs.  Dorn  and  the  family  join  me  in 
wishing  for  him  the  very  best,  always. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 

or    TEN»rESSZX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Jim  Auchincloss,  of  New  Jersey,  has 
been  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 22  years.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  know  him  during  this  period. 
I  have  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
him  in  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
I  know  of  his  work  in  the  committee  and 
the  contribution  he  has  made  to  the  out- 
standing legislative  record  of  that  most 
important  committee.  I  have  seen  him 
in  action  on  the  floor  of  the  House  si>eak- 
ing  out  for  what  he  believed  was  right. 
Jim  Auchincloss  has  been  truly  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people. 

More  important  than  this  Is  the  fact 
that  I  have  known  Jim  Auchincloss  as 
a  friend.  I  know  of  his  sense  of  humor, 
of  his  devotion  to  his  family  and  to 
those  he  called  friend.  It  has  been  a 
high  honor  for  me  to  have  been  Included 
in  that  circle  of  those  who  were  friends 
of  Jim  Auchincloss. 

He  leaves  us  now  with  the  well  wishes 
of  all  those  who  knew  him.  I  hope  to 
know  him  In  the  years  to  come  and  to 
continue  to  enjoy  the  many  pleasant  days 
of  association  I  had  with  him  in  the  psist. 
Jim  Auchincloss  brought  something  Into 
the  lives  of  all  of  us  and  we  will  miss  him. 
The  best  of  luck  to  Jim  and  to  his  lovely 
wife  and  until  we  meet  at  the  next  "yeas 
and  nays  meeting,"  good  luck,  Jim. 


The  Late  Lynn  Stratton 


-EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MABTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
name  of  Isynn  Stratton  Is  well  known  on 
Capitol  Hill.  His  passing,  less  than  a 
year  after  his  retirement  as  a  congres- 
sional employee,  saddened  those  of  us 
who  had  benefited  from  this  dedicated 
work  with  the  Joint  Commission  in  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation.  His  keen 
mind,  his  devotion  to  his  work,  and  his 
willing  spirit  of  cooperation  with  the 
Members  of  Congress  were  qualities  that 
distinguished  his  39-year  career  In  the 
Federal  service. 

In  tribute  to  his  memory  I  include  here 
his  obituary  as  it  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post: 

Ltnn  Stratton.  71;  U.S.  Tax  Specialist 

Lynn  L.  Stratton,  71,  a  retired  congres- 
sional employee  who  helped  write  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1939.  died  Sunday  of 
abdominal  cancer  at  his  home,  7103  Rldge- 
wood  Avenue.  Chevy  Chase. 

Mr.  Stratton,  who  retired  at  the  end  of 
1963,  graduated  from  HamUton  College  and 
Harvard  University. 
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A5481 


If: 


Dxirlng  World  War  I.  he  wa«  a  member  of 
a  squadron  of  cadet*  selected  from  aviation 
schools  througlxout  the  Nation  and  was  sent 
to  Eiigland  In  July  1917. 

This  group  trained  with  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps  and  Its  story  was  told  In  "War  Birds," 
a  diary  kept  by  a  member  of  the  group. 

Mr.  Stratton  went  to  work  for  Congress  In 
1926  and  with  the  exception  of  the  80th  Con- 
gress, when  he  was  a  tax  adviser  to  the 
House  Wajrs  and  Means  Committee,  he 
worked  for  the  Joint  Commission  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  C; 
two  sons.  Cole,  of  Westfleld.  N.J..  and  Rich- 
ard C,  of  9907  Carnegie  Terrace,  Bethesda; 
three  sisters.  Anita  Stratton,  of  Mount  Upton, 
NY.,  Bertha  Holyoke  and  Agnes  Mathewson, 
both  of  Endlcott,  N.Y.;  a  brother.  Stuart, 
also  of  Endlcott,  and  six  grandchUdren. 


Tribate  to  Hon.  Hany  Sheppard 


)  SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   BOTTTH    CAXOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
truly  great  men  of  all  time  with  whom  we 
have  served  is  our  good  friend  Harry 

8HEFPARD. 

Harry  Sheppard,  as  chairman  of  his 
great  subcommittee,  served  with  alacrity 
and  decision.  There  was  never  any  doubt 
about  where  our  colleague  stood.  He  did 
not  waste  tim.e,  always  efficient,  capable, 
and  able.  His  service  here  will  be  re- 
membered as  a  Congressman's  Congress- 
man. This  House  has  been  the  training 
ground  for  many  great  leaders.  I  know 
of  none  greater  than  Harry  Sheppard. 
He  believed  that  the  only  way  the  United 
States  can  remain  free  is  to  remain 
strong.  Every  man.  woman,  and  child  In 
this  great  Nation  is  safer  In  a  hostile 
world  today  because  of  the  dedication, 
J  p>atriotism.  and  genuine  Americanism  of 
this  distinguished  colleague.  He  served 
on  the  firing  line  here  for  a  strong  de- 
fense with  the  same  courage  that  men 
face  the  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle. 

I  will  be  a  better  Congressman  having 
known  and  associated  with  this  great 
leader.  I  join  his  colleagues  and  his  con- 
stituents In  wishing  for  him  the  best  al- 
ways, as  we  hold  him  in  the  highest  es- 
teem. 


Hon.  Samael  Friedel 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  LIBONATI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  several  Members  of  the  House  who 
have  extended  their  personal  efforts  to 
alleviate  the  economic  problems,  both 
private  and  public,  of  the  membership — 
no  one  has  been  more  diligent  and  effec- 


tlTC  than  our  dear  friend  the  Honorable 
Samttil  N.  Pkixdel,  Seventh  District, 
Maryland. 

His  legislative  contribution  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  membership  wtis  accom- 
plished through  his  frankness  and  com- 
monsense  presentation  of  the  purport  of 
the  legislation.  He  attacked  the  problem 
headon.  His  extraordinary  ability  to 
correlate  the  factual  data  in  debate  w^lth 
the  various  facets  of  the  problem  made 
his  position  strong. 

He  never  resorted  to  trickery  but  cour- 
ageously faced  the  opposition  and  fought 
for  what  he  thought  was  right  and  just. 
He  loves  the  membership  of  the  House 
and  Is  their  truest  and  most  loyal  friend. 

He  enjoys  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  its  membership  because  he  never 
lacked  the  courage  to  maintain  and  de- 
fend his  convictions. 

His  clear-cut,  concise  statements  can- 
not be  misunderstood — his  great  ability, 
simplicity  of  manner,  rugged  integrity, 
and  wide  experience  have  earned  for  him 
the  admiration  of  the  Members  and  the 
respect  of  the  leadership  as  an  Industri- 
ous and  valuable  public  servant,  not  only 
to  the  House,  but  to  the  Nation,  his 
State,  and  the  constituency  of  the  Sev- 
enth District.  Maryland.  His  high  qual- 
ity of  statesmanship  is  needed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  should  be 
returned  to  pursue  his  valuable  duties  by 
a  decisive  majority. 


James  C.  Anchindots 


Military  Posture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or    TIBGIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  volume  of  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittees In  this  House,  and  of  the  other 
body,  on  major  legislation  and  apprt)- 
prlatlons.  it  Is  Incoming  Increasinply 
difBcult  for  the  individual  Member  to 
digest  all  pertinent  material  in  advance 
on  the  flood  debate. 

This  is  a  matter  of  particular  concern 
when  we  are  confronted  with  Items  which 
have  come  Into  controversy  in  the  area 
of  the  national  defense. 

In  this  connection.  I  should  like  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
book  just  published  by  the  Center  for 
Strategic  Studies.  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity. This  work,  entitled  "Military  Pos- 
ture." by  James  H.  McBride  and  John  I. 
H.  Eales.  is  a  digest  of  contentions  and 
supporting  data  presented  with  respect 
to  14  key  strategic  Issues  which  came  un- 
der consideration  during  committee 
studies  of  the  defense  authorization  and 
appropriation  bills  this  year.  Frankly. 
I  do  not  know  where  else  this  material 
can  be  found  In  such  convenient  form. 
My  understanding  Is  that  the  book  was 
in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  and  fur- 
ther references  of  this  kind  may  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  center,  if  this  one  proves 
to  be  of  value  to  the  Congress. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

or    NKW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEINTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
body  for  the  last  30  years  and  during  that 
period  of  time  I  have  met  some  outstand- 
ing and  dedicated  public  servants.  One 
of  the  finest  of  these  Is  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  who  Is  retiring  from  Congress 
after  22  years  of  public  service.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  my  old  and  dear  friend, 
Jim  Atjchinci-oss.  As  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  have  worked  closely  with  Jim  Auchin- 
cLoss.  His  Intelligent  approach  to  prob- 
lems, his  devotion  to  the  truth  and  his 
efforts  to  bring  forth  the  best  legislation 
for  all  have  contributed  mightily  to  the 
fine  record  of  achievement  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  has  accomplish- 
ed over  the  years. 

Jim  Auchincloss  was  a  representative 
of  the  people  In  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  He  will  be  missed  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress;  but  he  has  earned  the  retire- 
ment into  which  he  Is  going.  I  might  add 
that  as  far  as  Jim  Is  concerned  retire- 
ment will  probably  mean  continued  ac- 
tive work  In  those  fields  In  which  he 
has  shown  so  much  Interest  In  the  past. 

I  wish  him  many  happy  years  to  come 
and  Mrs.  Buckley  and  I  extend  our  best 
to  Jim  and  his  lovely  wife. 


The  Honorable  James  C.  Anchincloss 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    ■OXTTH    CAKOLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Spesiker,  I  could  not 
let  this  session  close  without  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  distinguished  and  able  minor- 
ity leader  of  my  committee,  the  great 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  a  commit- 
tee which  authorizes  billions  of  dollars 
and  which  has  contributed  much  to  the 
defense  and  the  advancing  economy  of 
the  United  States. 

Jim  Auchincloss  played  a  leading  role 
in  our  great  Interstate  Highway  System, 
in  the  development  of  our  rivers  and  har- 
bors, and  the  great  progress  which  has 
been  so  paramount  In  the  recent  history 
of  our  country. 

Jim  AtrcHiNCLoss  is  one  of  the  great 
Americans  of  our  time.  Through  his  de- 
dicated efforts  to  strengthen  America,  he 
has  strengthened  the  cause  of  freedom 
everywhere.  Jim  Aitchincloss,  In  com- 
mittee, had  a  wonderful  sense  of  humor 
which  eased  many  tense  situations.  His 
courage.  Integrity,  and  genuine  charac- 


ter will  always  be  to  me  a  source  of  great 
Ixisplration. 

I  hope  Jim  will  come  back  to  see  us 
often.  He  csirrles  with  him  my  best 
wishes,  warmest  regards,  sind  highest  es- 
teem. ^^^^^^^___ 

Hon.  James  C  Anchincloss 


gress,  but  our  best  wishes  follow  him  as 
he  returns  to  his  beloved  Georgia.  He 
has  more  than  earned  this  rest  and  may 
he  enjoy  It  to  the  fullest  eztei^  i>08slble. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  T.  A.  THOMPSON 

or  LOcnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Jamks  C.  Auchincloss  has  been 
a  Member  of  Congress  for  the  past  22 
years.  He  has  represented  his  district, 
his  State,  and  his  country  with  distinc- 
tion In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

During  my  years  of  service  In  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  come  to  know  Jim  as  a  per- 
sonal friend  and  as  a  fellow  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  know 
of  his  record  in  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
know  of  his  Interest  in  the  problems  and 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  Nation 
and  the  many  contributions  he  has  made 
for  the  advancement  of  good  government. 

I  salute  him  on  his  well -earned  retire- 
ment and  I  wish  to  Jim  and  his  lovely 
wife  all  the  best  in  the  years  to  come. 


The  Honorable  Carl  Vinson 


TRANSACTION  OP  ADDITIONAL  SEN- 
ATE BUSINESS  SUBSEQUENT  TO 
SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

OMISSION  FROM  THE  RECORD  OP 
OCTOBER  3.  1964 

The  following  was  omitted  from  the 
Record  of  October  3. 1964: 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  WINSTEAD 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
count  myself  most  fortunate  to  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  for  many  years 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  under 
the  capable  leadership  of  the  beloved 
and  distinguished  Carl  Vinson,  of  the 
State  of  Georgia.  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  I  have  never  known  a  more  dedi- 
cated and  patriotic  American  than  this 
man  who  has  represented  the  people  of 
his  district.  State  and  Nation  in  such  an 
outstanding  manner  for  the  past  50 
years. 

Not  many  men  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  their  country  as  has  this  dis- 
tinguished legislator.  With  unusual  vi- 
sion and  wisdom,  he  has  led  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  and  then  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  through  the 
tribulations  of  wars,  police  actions  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  false  eras  of  peace. 
I  believe  his  contributions  to  the  defense 
establishments  of  this  Nation  are  with- 
out parallel  and  I  am  certain  those  of 
us  who  have  been  closely  associated  with 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vin- 
son 1  are  better  Members  of  this  body  for 
having  had  this  rare  opportunity. 

Carl  Viksoh's  leadership  and  guidance 
will  be  greatly  missed  here  in  the  Con- 


THE  UNSPOKEN  SPEECH  OF  JOHN  P. 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  fortunate  to  have  still  one  more  John 
P.  Kennedy  speech — one  that  was  never 
given.  These  unspoken  words  were  to 
be  delivered  to  a  combined  meeting  of  the 
Dallas  Citizens  Council  and  the  Dallas 
Assembly  that  fateful  day  in  November. 
What  more  poignant  commentary  on  the 
act  which  prevented  his  appearance  and 
took  his  life  than  when  he  wrote: 

There  will  always  be  dissident  voices  heard 
in  the  land,  expressing  opposition  without 
alternatives  finding  fault  but  never  favor, 
perceiving  gloom  on  every  side  and  seeking 
Influence  without  responslbUlty. 

The  assassination  was  both  an  act  of 
enormous  influence  on  America  and  an 
act  of  enormous  Irresponsibihty. 

John  F.  Kennedy  was  to  SE>eak  that  day 
of  the  stiengths  of  our  Nation — strengths 
that  were  to  be  taxed  and  not  found 
wanting  during  those  next  sorrowful 
days.  As  long  as  we  are  blessed  with 
men  like  John  F.  Kennedy,  men  of  wis- 
dom, of  honor,  and  of  dedication  to  a 
greater  America  our  Nation  will  be  equal 
to  all  challenges. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  "Unspoken  Speech  of  John 
F.  Kennedy  at  Dallas,  November  22, 1963," 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  jxjlnt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Unspoken  Speech  or  John  P.  Kennedy 
AT  Dallas,  November  22.  1963 

President  Kenni:dy.  I  am  honored  to 
have  this  invitation  to  address  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Dallas  Citizens 
Council,  joined  by  the  members  of  the 
Dallas  Assembly — and  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  salute  the  Graduate 
Research  Center  of  the  Southwest. 

It  is  fitting  that  these  two  symbols  of 
Dallas  progress  are  united  in  the  sponsor- 
ship of  this  meeting.  For  they  represent 
the  best  qualities,  I  am  told,  of  leader- 
ship and  learning  in  this  city — and  lead- 
ership and  learning  are  indispensable  to 
each  other.  The  advancement  of  learn- 
ing depends  on  community  leadership 
for  financial  and  political  support — and 
the  products  of  that  learning,  in  turn, 
are  essential  to  the  leadership's  hopes  for 
continued  progress  and  prosperity.  It  is 
not  a  coincidence  that  those  communi- 
ties possessing  the  best  in  research  and 
graduate  facilities— from  MIT  to  Cal 
Tech — tend  to  attract  the  new  and  grow- 
ing Industries.    I  congratulate  those  of 


you  here  In  Dallas  who  have  recognized 
these  basic  facts  tlirough  the  creation  of 
the  unique  and  forward-looking  Gradu- 
ate Research  Center. 

This  link  between  leadership  and 
learning  Is  not  only  essential  at  the  com- 
munity leveL  It  Is  even  more  indispens- 
able in  world  affairs.  Ignorance  and 
misinformation  can  handicap  the  prog- 
ress of  a  city  or  a  company — but  they 
can.  If  allowed  to  prevail  In  foreign  pol- 
icy, handicap  this  country's  security.  In 
a  world  of  complex  and  continuing  prob- 
lems, in  a  world  full  of  frustrations  and 
irritations,  America's  leadership  must  be 
guided  by  the  lights  of  learning  and 
reason — or  else  those  who  confuse 
rhetoric  with  reality  and  the  plausible 
with  the  possible  will  gain  the  popular 
ascendancy  with  their  seemingly  swift 
and  simple  solutions  to  every  world 
problem. 

There  will  always  be  dissident  voices 
heard  in  the  land,  expressing  opposition 
without  alternatives,  finding  fault  but 
never  favor,  perceiving  gloom  on  every 
side  and  seeking  influence  without  re- 
sponsibility. Those  voices  are  inevitable. 
But  today  other  voices  are  heard  in 
the  land — voices  preaching  doctrines 
wholly  unrelated  to  reality,  wholly  un- 
suited  to  the  sixties,  doctrines  which  ap- 
parently assume  that  words  will  suffice 
without  weapons,  that  vituperation  is  as 
good  as  victory  and  that  peace  is  a  sign 
of  weakness.  At  a  time  w^hen  the  na- 
tional debt  Is  steadily  being  reduced  in 
terms  of  its  burden  on  our  economy,  they 
see  that  debt  as  the  greatest  single 
threat  to  our  security.  At  a  time  when 
we  are  steadily  reducing  the  number  of 
Federal  employees  serving  every  thou- 
sand citizens,  they  fear  those  supposed 
hordes  of  civil  servants  far  more  than 
the  actual  hordes  of  opposing  armies. 

We  cannot  expect  that  everyone,  to 
use  the  phrase  of  a  decade  ago,  will  "talk 
sense  to  the  American  people."  But  we 
can  hope  that  fewer  people  will  listen  to 
nonsense.  And  the  notion  that  this  Na- 
tion is  headed  for  defeat  through  deficit, 
or  that  strength  Is  but  a  matter  of 
slogans,  is  nothing  but  just  plain  non- 
sense. 

I  want  to  discuss  with  you  today  the 
status  of  our  strength  and  our  security 
because  this  question  clearly  caUs  for  the 
most  responsible  qualities  of  leadership 
and  the  most  enlightened  products  of 
scholarship.  For  this  Nation's  strength 
and  security  are  not  easily  or  cheaply 
obtained — nor  are  they  quickly  and  sim- 
ply explained.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
strength  and  no  one  kind  will  suffice. 
Overwhelming  nuclear  strength  carmot 
stop  a  guerrilla  war.  Formal  pacts  of 
alliance  cannot  stop  internal  subversion, 
displays  of  material  wealth  cannot  stop 
the  disillusionment  of  diplomats  sub- 
jected to  discrimination.  Above  all, 
words  alone  are  not  enough.  The  United 
States  is  a  peaceful  nation.  And  where 
our  strength  and  determination  are 
clear,  our  words  need  merely  to  convey 
conviction,  not  belligerence.  If  we  are 
strong,  our  strength  will  speak  for  itself. 
If  we  are  weak,  words  will  be  of  no  help. 
I  realize  that  this  Natlcm  often  tends 
to  identify  turning  points  in  world  affairs 
with  the  major  addresses  which  preceded 
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them.  But  it  was  not  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine that  kept  all  Europe  away  from  this 
hemisphere — it  was  the  strength  of  the 
British  fleet  and  the  width  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  was  not  General  Marshall's 
speech  at  Harvard  which  kept  commu- 
nism out  of  Western  Europe — it  was  the 
strength  and  stability  made  possible  by 
our  military  and  economic  assistance. 

In  this  administration  also  it  has  been 
necessary  at  times  to  issue  specific  warn- 
ings— warnings  that  we  could  not  stand 
by  and  watch  the  Communists  conquer 
Laos  by  force,  or  Intervene  In  the  Congo, 
or  swallow  West  Berlin  or  maintain  of- 
fensive missiles  on  Cuba.  But  while  our 
goals  were  at  least  temporarily  obtained 
tn  these  and  other  instances,  our  suc- 
cessful defense  of  freedom  was  due — not 
to  the  words  we  used — but  to  the  strength 
we  stood  ready  to  use  on  behalf  of  the 
principles  we  stand  ready  to  defend. 

This  strength  is  composed  of  many  dif- 
ferent elements,  ranging  from  the  most 
massive  deterrents  to  the  most  subtle  in- 
fluences. And  all  types  of  strength  are 
needed — no  one  kind  could  do  the  job 
alone.  Let  us  take  a  moment,  therefore. 
to  review  this  Nation's  progress  in  each 
major  area  of  strength. 
I 

First,  as  Secretary  McNamara  made 
clear  In  his  address  last  Monday,  the 
strategic  nuclear  power  of  the  United 
States  has  been  so  greatly  modernized 
and  expanded  in  the  last  1,000  days,  by 
the  rapid  production  and  deployment  of 
the  most  modern  missile  systems,  that 
any  and  all  potential  aggressors  are 
clearly  confronted  now  with  the  impos- 
sibility of  strategic  victory — and  the  cer- 
tainty of  total  destruction — if  by  reckless 
attack  they  should  ever  force  upon  us 
the  necessity  of  a  strategic  reply 

In  less  than  3  years,  we  have  increased 
by  50  percent  the  number  of  Polaris  sub- 
marines scheduled  to  be  in  force  by  the 
next  fiscal  year;  increased  by  more  than 
70  percent  our  total  Polaris  purchase 
program;  Increased  by  more  than  75 
percent  our  Mlnuteman  purchase  pro- 
gram; increased  by  50  percent  the  por- 
tion of  our  strategic  bombers  on  15-min- 
ute  alert,  and  Increased  by  100  percent 
the  total  number  of  nuclear  weapons 
available  In  our  strategic  alert  forces. 
Our  security  is  further  enhanced  by  the 
steps  we  have"  taken  regarding  these 
weapons  to  Improve  the  speed  and  cer- 
tainty of  their  response,  their  readiness 
at  all  times  to  respond,  their  ability  to 
survive  an  attack,  and  their  ability  to  be 
carefully  controlled  and  directed 
through  secure  command  operations. 
II 

But  the  lessoiw  of  the  la-st  drcade  have 
taught  us  that  freedom  cannot  be  de- 
fended bjr  strateclc  nuclear  pjowrr  alone 
We  have,  therefore  In  the  U.it  3  years 
accrleraled  the  (trvelopment  and  de- 
ploymrnt  of  tarttcal  nuclesr  «r>apoivH 
atMl  Incroaf d  b>  M  perrrnt  \\u  larttcal 
nucJear  forrr-  drpU^rd  i- 
Kurupt 
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sions;  increased  by  100  percent  the  pro- 
curement of  modem  Army  weapons  and 
equipment;  increased  by  100  percent  our 
ship  construction,  conversion,  and  mod- 
ernization program;  Increased  by  100 
percent  our  procurement  of  tactical  air- 
craft; increased  by  30  percent  the  num- 
ber of  tactical  air  squadrons;  and  in- 
creased the  strength  of  the  Marines.  As 
last  month's  Operation  Big  Lift,  which 
originated  here  In  Texas,  showed  so 
clearly,  this  Nation  is  prepared  as  never 
before  to  move  substantial  numbers  of 
men  in  surprisingly  little  time  to  ad- 
vanced positions  anywhere  in  the  world 
We  have  increased  by  175  percent  the 
procurement  of  airlift  aircraft,  and  we 
have  already  achieved  a  75  percent  in- 
crease In  our  existing  strategic  airlift 
capability. 

Finally,  moving  beyond  the  traditional 
roles  of  our  military  forces,  we  have 
achieved  an  increase  of  nearly  600  per- 
cent in  our  special  force.s — those  forces 
that  are  prepared  to  work  with  our  allies 
and  friends  against  the  guerrillas,  sabo- 
teurs, insurgents,  and  assassins  who 
threaten  freedom  in  a  less  direct  but 
equally  dangerous  manner. 

HI 

But  American  military  might  should 
not  and  need  not  stand  alone  against  the 
ambitions  of  International  communism. 
Our  security  and  strength,  in  the  last 
analysis,  directly  depend  on  the  security 
and  strength  of  others— and  that  is  why 
our  military  and  economic  assistance 
plays  such  a  key  role  in  enabling  those 
who  live  on  the  periphery  of  the  Commu- 
nist world  to  maintain  their  independ- 
ence of  choice.  Our  assistance  to  these 
nations  can  be  painful,  risky,  and  cost- 
ly— as  is  true  in  southeast  Asia  today. 
But  we  dare  not  weary  of  the  task.  For 
our  assistance  makes  possible  the  sta- 
tioning of  3.5  million  allied  troops  along 
the  Communist  frontier  at  one-tenth  the 
cost  of  maintaining  a  comparable  num- 
ber of  American  soldiers.  A  successful 
Communist  breakthrough  in  these  areas, 
necessitating  direct  U.S.  intervention, 
would  cost  us  several  times  as  much  as 
our  entire  foreign  aid  program — and 
might  cost  us  heavily  in  American  lives 
as  well. 

About  70  percent  of  our  military  a.s- 
slstance  goes  to  nine  key  countries  lo- 
cated on  or  near  the  borders  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc — nine  countries  confronted 
directly  or  Indirectly  with  the  threat  of 
Communist  aggression — Vietnam,  Free 
China.  Korea,  India.  Pakistan,  Thailand. 
Greece,  Turkey,  and 'Iran  No  one  of 
these  countries  possesses  on  its  own  the 
resources  to  maintain  the  forces  which 
our  own  Chiefs  of  Staff  think  needed  in 
the  common  interest  Reducing  our  ef- 
forts to  train,  eyuip.  and  assist  their 
armies  can  only  encourage  Communist 
penetration  and  require  in  time  the  In- 
crcAaed  overaea  deployment  of  American 
oooibat  foreea  And  rrdurtnR  the  eco- 
nomic help  needed  Ui  bnUler  ihene  na 
Uona  that  undertokr  U)  hrip  defend  frrr 
dam  r«n  have  the  Miin#  di<La*trou«  re«ul( 
In  ahort  the  tM  bttlwiri  ««  htmI  rttrX 
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now  than  in  previous  years.  It  has  had 
its  weaknesses — but  we  have  undertaken 
to  correct  them — and  the  proper  way  of 
treating  weaknesses  is  to  replace  them 
with  strength,  not  to  increase  those  weak- 
nesses by  emasculating  essential  pro- 
grams. Dollar  for  dollar,  in  or  out  of 
Government,  there  is  no  better  form  of 
investment  in  our  national  security  than 
our  much-abused  foreign  aid  program 
We  cannot  afford  to  lose  it.  We  can 
aCford  to  maintain  it.  We  can  surely 
afTord,  for  example,  to  do  as  much  for 
our  19  needy  neighbors  of  Latin  America 
as  the  Communist  bloc  is  sending  to  the 
i.sland  of  Cuba  alone. 

IV 

I  have  spoken  of  strength  largely  in 
tei-ms  of  the  deterrence  and  resistance  of 
aggression  and  attack.  But,  in  todays 
world,  freedom  can  be  lost  without  a  .shot 
being  fired,  by  ballots  as  well  as  bullets 
The  success  of  our  leadership  is  depend- 
ent upon  respect  for  our  mission  in  the 
world  as  well  as  our  missiles — on  a  clear- 
er recognition  of  the  virtues  of  freedom 
as  well  as  the  evils  of  tyranny. 

That  is  why  our  Information  Agency 
luis  doubled  the  shortwave  broadcasting 
power  of  the  Voice  of  America  and  in- 
creased the  number  of  broadcasting  hours 
by  30  percent — raised  Spanish  lan- 
guage broadcasting  to  Cuba  and  Latin 
America  from  1  to  9  hours  a  day— in- 
creased sevenfold  to  more  than  3  5  mil- 
lion copies  the  ntmiber  of  American  books 
being  translated  and  published  for  Lfitin 
American  readers — and  taken  a  host  of 
other  steps  to  carry  our  message  of  truth 
and  freedom  to  all  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth. 

And  that  is  also  why  we  have  regained 
the  initiative  in  the  exploration  of  outer 
space — making  an  annual  effort  greater 
than  the  combined  total  of  all  space  ac- 
tivities undertaken  during  the  fifties- 
launching  more  than  130  vehicles  into 
earth  orbit — putting  Into  actual  opera- 
tion valuable  weather  and  communica- 
tions satellites — and  making  it  clear  to 
all  that  the  United  States  of  America 
has  no  intention  of  finishing  .second  in 
space 

This  effort  is  expensive — but  it  pays  its 
own  way,  for  freedom  and  for  America. 
For  there  is  no  longer  any  fear  in  the 
free  world  that  a  Communist  lead  in 
-space  will  become  a  permanent  a.ssrrtion 
of  supremacy  and  the  basis  of  military 
.superiority.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
about  the  strength  and  skill  of  American 
science.  American  Industry.  American 
education,  and  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system.  In  short,  our  national 
space  effort  represents  a  great  gain  in, 
and  a  great  resource  of.  our  national 
strength — and  both  Texas  and  Texans 
are  contributing  greatly  to  this  .strength. 

Finally.  It  should  be  clear  by  now  that 
a  nation  can  be  no  stronger  abroad  than 
she  U  at  home.  Only  an  America  mhlrh 
practices  what  It  preaches  ahout  equal 
I  i8hU  and  social  juailcc  will  be  reH>ected 
ti\  ihoae  whom  cboAee  aCacu  out  futuir 
oni)  an  Aflwrtea  whftch  haa  full>  mIu- 
'  au^  lu  I  iiimiM  la  fuUr  raipablr  •>(  <*<* 
<tir  \Jtw  eompArv  praMeaaa  and  ivM«i> 
■  uv   Uw  h*MMi  ianasri  stf  Uw  •iiM  ir 

•  >>.  r     v»    ||v«       Aad    anly    aa    Aa^'V* 

*  (iir»     ta    arwwtas    aMd    prvf^** «   «    •«*■ 
-mt^n  I*  ««a  HMtoae  Uh*  v«m  M*  >**'    ^ 
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fenses  of  freedom,  while  demonstrating 
to  all  concerned  the  opportunities  of  our 
system  and  society. 

It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  are 
strengthening  our  security  as  well  as  our 
economy  by  our  recent  record  Increases 
In  national  income  and  output — by  surg- 
ing ahead  of  most  of  Western  Europe  in 
the  rate  of  business  expansion  and  the 
margin  of  corporate  profits — by  main- 
taining a  more  stable  level  of  prices  than 
almost  any  of  our  oversea  competitors — 
and  by  cutting  personal  and  corporate 
Income  taxes  by  some  $11  billion,  as  I 
have  proposed,  to  assure  this  Nation  of 
the  longest  and  strongest  expansion  in 
our  peacetime  economic  history. 

This  Nation's   total   output — which   3 
years  ago  was  at  the  $500  billion  mark — 
will  soon  pass  $600  billion,  for  a  record 
rise  of  over  $100  billion  in  3  years.    For 
the  first  time   in    history   we   have   70 
million  men  and  women  at  work.     For 
the  first  time  in  history  average  factory 
earnings  have   exceeded   $100   a  week. 
For  the  first  time  in  history  corporation 
profits  after  taxes — which  have  risen  43 
percent    in    less    than    3    years — have 
reached  an  annual  level  of  $27.4  million. 
My  friends  and  fellow  citizens.  I  cite 
these  facts  and  figures  to  make  it  clear 
that  America  today  is  stronger  than  ever 
before.    Our  adversaries  have  not  aban- 
doned their  ambitions — our  dangers  have 
not  diminished — our  vigilance  cannot  be 
relaxed.    But  now  we  have  the  military, 
the  scientific,  and  the  economic  strength 
to  do  whatever  must  be  done  for  the 
preservation  and  promotion  of  freedom. 
That  strength  will  never  be  used  in 
pursuit  of  aggressive  ambitions — it  will 
always  be  used  in  pursuit  of  peace.    It 
will  never  be  used  to  promote  provoca- 
tions— it  will  always  be  used  to  promote 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 

We  in  this  country,  in  this  generation, 
are— by  destiny  rather  than  choice— the 
watchmen  on  the  walls  of  world  free- 
dom. We  ask,  therefore,  that  we  may 
be  worthy  of  our  power  and  responsi- 
bility—that we  may  exercise  our  strength 
with  wisdom  and  restraint — and  that  we 
may  achieve  in  our  time  and  for  all  time 
the  ancient  vision  of  "peace  on  earth, 
good  will  toward  men."  That  must  al- 
ways be  our  goal — and  the  righteousness 
of  our  cause  must  always  underlie  our 
strength.    For  as  was  written  long  ago: 


"Except   the   Lord   keep   the   city,   the 
watchman  waketh  but  in  vain." 


APPROVAL  OP  SENATE  BIUJS  AFTER 
SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
subsequent  to  sine  die  adjournment  of 
the  Senate,  notified  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  that  on  the  following  dates  he 
had  approved  and  signed  the  following 
bUls: 

On  October  2, 1964: 

S.  2049.  An  act  to  authorlae  tlie  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  accept  gifts  and  bequests 
for  the  purpo8€8  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  for  other  pxirposes. 
On  October  3.  1964 : 

S.  1082.  An  act  to  establish  In  the  Treas- 
ury a  correctional  industries  fund  for  the 
goverrmient  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  pxirposes. 

On  Octol>er  6,  1964  : 

S.  1024.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Conunls- 
Bioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pay 
relocation  costs  made  necessary  by  actiona  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  October  8, 1964: 

S.  663.  An  act  to  provide  an  adequate  basis 
for  administration  of  the  Lake  Mead  National 
Recreation  Area,  Aria.,  and  Nev..  and  for 
other  purp>o6es; 

8.  1581.  An  act  to  increase  the  appropri- 
ation authorization  for  the  completion  of 
the  construction  of  the  irrigation  and  power 
systems  of  the  Flathead  Indian  irrigation 
project,  Montana:  and 

S.  2687.  An  act  to  extend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development   and  Assistance   Act  of 
1954,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  13. 1964: 

S.  646.  An  act  to  regulate  the  location  of 
chanceries  and  other  business  offices  of  for- 
eign governments  in  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bla; 

8. 1147.  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  construct  and  maintain  an 
adequate  system  ofl|-o(uls  and  traUs  for  the 
national  foresta,  aiIa»for  other  purposes; 

8. 1593.  An  act  to  amend  section  14  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1954,  concerning 
the  interstat*  planning  and  coordination  of 
the  Great  River  Road; 

8.  1640.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Alaska  Railroad; 

S.  1684.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Fotlnl 
Dlman  topoulou ; 

8.2180.  An  act  to  amend  title  Vn  of  the 
Public  Health  Berylce  Act  so  as  to  extend  to 
qualified  school  of  optometry  and  students  of 
optometry  those  provisions  thereof  relating 
to  student  loan  programs; 

S.  2460.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July  13. 


1959,  so  as  to  extend  the  period  of  tlm«  within 
which  certain  construction  may  be  under- 
taken by  the  State  of  Hlssourl  on  lands  con- 
veyed to  such  State  by  the  United  States; 

S.  2499.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Leobardo  L. 
Gonzalez; 

S.  2649.  An  act  to  designate  as  the  Graham 
Burke  Primping  Plant  the  pumping  plant 
being  constructed  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  as 
part  of  the  White  River  backwater  unit  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  River  flood  control  proj- 
ect; 

S.  2654.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
canal,  known  as  the  Bay  Head-Manasqiian 
Canal  and  as  the  Manasquan  River -Bar  negat 
Bay  Canal,  to  Point  Pleasant  Canal; 

S.  2698.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Linus  Han; 

S.  2730.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge  A. 
Picaza; 

S.  2759.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sook 
Hee  and  Kim  Lou; 

8.  2968.  An  act  to  amend  subsection  120(f) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code; 

S.  3035.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa 
Indians; 

S.  3143.  An  act  to  designate  as  Clair  Engle 
Lake  the  reservoir  created  by  the  Trinity 
Dam,  Central  Valley  project,  California; 

S.  3162.  An  act  to  amend  section  105(a)  of 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1965,  with  respect  to  the  disclosure  in  reports 
required  thereunder  of  the  names  of  persons 
who  have  appeared  as  witnesses  before  com- 
mittees sitting  In  executive  session;  and 

8.  3174.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946. 
On  October  16. 1964: 

8.  3060.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  oC  1B68  and 
to  extend  Public  Laws  816  and  8r74,  81st 
Congress   (federally  affected  areas). 


PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  HOUSE  SUB- 
SEQUENT TO  ADJOURNMENT 
BILLS  APPROVED  AFTER  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 
The  President,  subsequent  to  the  sine 
die  adjournment  of  the  Congress,  noti- 
fied the  Clerk  of  the  House  that  on  the 
following  dates  he  had  am)roved   a-nri 
signed  bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
tiUes: 

On  October  14, 1964: 
HJl.  3772.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harley  Brewer. 

On  October  10. 1964: 
HJt.  12269.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
vide for  the  determination  of  the  amounts 
of  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Government  of  CuIml. 
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them.  But  it  was  not  the  Monroe  IX>c- 
trine  that  kept  all  Europe  away  from  this 
hemisphere— it  wa»s  the  streiitjth  of  the 
British  fleet  and  the  width  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  was  not  General  Marshall's 
speech  at  Harvard  which  kept  commu- 
nism out  of  Western  Europe — it  was  the 
srtrenRth  and  stability  made  fws.sible  by 
our  military  and  economic  as.si.stance. 

In  this  administration  also  it  ha.s  been 
necessary  at  times  to  i.ssue  specilic  warn- 
ings— warnings  that  we  could  not  stand 
by  and  watch  the  Commum.^Ls  conquer 
Laos  by  force,  or  intervene  In  the  Congo, 
or  swallow  West  Berlin  or  maintain  of- 
fensive missiles  on  Cuba.  But  while  our 
goals  were  at  least  temporarily  obtained 
in  these  and  other  instances  our  suc- 
cessful defense  of  freedom  w;u-  dui>— not 
to  the  words  we  used— but  t^)  tiie  .strent,ah 
we  stood  ready  to  use  on  behalf  of  the 
principles  we  stand  ready  t^  di'icnd 

This  .strength  l.s  com{)osed  of  many  dif- 
ferent elements,  ranging  from  the  most 
massive  deterTent..s  to  the  mo.st  .'subtle  in- 
fluences. And  all  types  of  .strength  are 
needed — no  one  kind  could  do  the  job 
alone.  Let  us  take  a  moment,  therefore, 
to  review  this  Nation's  progress  in  each 
major  area  of  strength. 
I 

First,  as  Secretai-y  McNamara  made 
clear  in  his  addre.ss  last  Monday,  the 
strategic  nuclear  power  of  the  United 
States  has  been  so  greatly  niiKiornlzed 
and  expanded  in  the  last  1,000  days,  by 
the  rapid  production  and  deployment  of 
the  most  modern  mi.ssile  system.s.  that 
any  and  all  potential  aggre.s.sors  are 
clearly  confronted  now  with  the  impos- 
sibility of  strategic  victory — and  the  cer- 
tainty of  total  destruction— if  by  reckless 
attack  they  should  ever  force  upon  us 
the  necessity  of  a  strategic  reply. 

In  less  than  3  years,  we  have  increased 
by  50  percent  the  number  of  Polaris  sub- 
marines scheduled  to  be  in  force  by  the 
next  fiscal  year;  increased  by  mnif  than 
70  percent  our  total  Polari.s  purchase 
program;  Increa.sed  by  more  than  75 
percent  our  Miiiuteman  purctia.se  pro- 
gram; Increased  by  50  percent  the  por- 
tion of  our  strategic  bombers  on  15-min- 
ute  alert,  and  Increased  by  100  jXTcent 
the  total  number  of  nuclear  weajxins 
available  In  our  strategic  alert  forces 
Our  security  Is  further  enhanced  by  the 
steps  we  have  taken  regardliK'  tliese 
weapons  to  Improve  the  speed  and  cer- 
tainty of  their  response,  their  readiness 
at  all  times  to  respond,  their  ability  to 
survive  an  attack,  and  their  ability  to  he 
carefully  controlled  and  directed 
through  secure  command  opeialions. 
II 

But  the  lessons  of  the  last  decade  have 
taught  us  that  freedom  cannot  be  de- 
fended by  strategic  nuclear  power  alone. 
We  have,  therefore,  in  the  last  :\  years 
accelerated  the  development  and  de- 
ployment of  tactical  nuclear  weapons, 
and  increased  by  60  percent  the  tactical 
nuclear  forces  deployed  in  Western 
Europe 

Nor  can  Europe  or  any  other  continent 
rely  on  nuclear  forces  alone,  whetiier 
they  are  strategic  or  tactical  We  have 
radically  Improved  the  readiness  of  our 
conventional  forces;  increased  by  45  per- 
cent the  number  of  combat  readv  divi- 


sions; Increased  by  100  percent  the  pro- 
curement of  modern  Army  weapons  and 
equipment;  Increased  by  100  percent  our 
ship  construction,  conversion,  and  mod- 
ernization program;  increased  by  100 
percent  our  procurement  of  tactical  air- 
craft; Increased  by  30  percent  tlie  num- 
ber of  tactical  air  squadrons;  and  in- 
creased the  strength  of  the  Marines.  As 
last  month's  Operation  Big  Lift,  which 
originated  here  in  Texas,  showed  so 
clearly,  this  Nation  is  prepared  as  never 
before  to  move  substantial  numbers  of 
men  in  surprisingly  little  time  to  ad- 
vanced positions  anywhere  in  the  world. 
We  have  Increased  by  iTo  percent  the 
proc-uremcnt  of  airlift  aircraft,  and  we 
have  already  achieved  a  75  percent  In- 
crea.se  in  our  existing  strategic  airlift 
capability. 

Finally,  moving  beyond  the  traditional 
roles  of  our  military  forces,  we  have 
achieved  an  Increase  of  nearly  600  per- 
cent in  our  special  forces — those  forces 
that  are  prepared  to  work  with  our  allies 
and  friends  a«ainst  the  guerrillas,  sabo- 
teurs, insurgents,  and  a.s.sa.ssins  who 
threaten  freedom  in  a  less  dii'ct  but 
equally  dangerous  maimer. 

But  American  milit^iry  might  should 
not  and  need  not  stand  alone  against  the 
ambitions  of  international  communism 
Our  security  and  stren^^-th.  In  the  last 
analysis,  directly  depend  on  the  security 
and  strength  of  otlier.'^  and  that  is  why 
our  military  and  economic  assistance 
plays  such  a  key  role  in  enabling  those 
who  live  on  the  periphery  of  the  Commu- 
nist world  to  maintain  their  independ- 
ence of  choice  Our  a.ssistance  to  these 
nations  can  be  painful,  risky,  and  cost- 
ly— as  is  true  in  s(jutlieast  Asia  today. 
But  we  dare  not  weary  of  the  task  For 
our  assistance  makes  possible  the  sta- 
tioning of  3.5  million  allied  troops  along 
the  Communist  frontier  at  one-tenth  the 
cost  of  maintaining  a  compaiuble  num- 
ber of  American  solduis  A  succe.ssful 
Communist  breakthrough  in  these  an>as 
necessitating  direct  U.S.  Intervention. 
would  cost  us  several  times  as  much  as 
our  entire  foreign  aid  program— and 
might  cost  us  heavily  in  American  lives 
as  well. 

About  70  percent  of  our  miliuiry  as- 
sistance goes  to  nine  key  countries  lo- 
cated on  or  near  the  borders  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc-- nine  countries  confronted 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  threat  of 
Commimist  aggression  -  Vietnam,  Free 
China.  Korea.  India,  Pakistan.  Thailand. 
Greece,  Turkey,  and 'Iran  No  one  of 
the.se  countries  possesses  on  its  own  the 
re.sources  to  maintain  the  forces  which 
our  own  Chiefs  of  Htaff  think  needed  in 
the  common  interest  Reducing'  our  ef- 
forts Uj  train,  epuip  and  a.ssist  their 
armies  can  only  encourage  Communist 
penetratioii  and  require  in  time  tlie  In- 
crea.sed oversea  deployment  of  American 
combat  forces.  And  reducing  the  eco- 
nomic help  needed  t^)  bf>lster  the.se  na- 
tions that  undertake  to  help  defend  free- 
dom can  have  the  same  disastrous  result 
In  short,  the  S50  billion  we  spend  each 
year  on  our  own  defense  could  well  be 
inetlective  without  thr  ,?4  billion  requiied 
for  military  and  economic  .ussistance 

Our  foreign  aid  program  rs  not  growing 
in  size — it  is,  on   the   contiaiy,   smaller 


now  than  in  previous  years,  it  has  had 
its  weakne.s.ses — but  we  have  undertaken 
to  correct  them — and  the  proper  way  of 
treating  weaknesses  Is  to  replace  them 
with  strenL^h,  not  to  increase  those  weak- 
nesses by  emasculating  essential  pro- 
L:rams  Dollar  for  dollar,  in  or  out  of 
Government,  there  is  no  better  form  of 
investment  in  our  national  security  than 
our  much-abused  foreign  aid  i);oL'iam 
We  cannot  afford  to  lose  it  We  can 
afTord  to  maintain  it.  We  can  surely 
aflord,  for  example,  to  do  as  much  for 
our  19  needy  neighbt)rs  of  Latin  America 
as  the  Communist  bloc  is  sending  to  the 
island  of  Cuba  alone. 

IV 

I  liave  spoken  of  strength  largely  in 
tenns  of  the  deterrence  and  resistance  of 
aggression  and  attack.  But,  in  todays 
world,  freedom  can  be  lost  without  a  shot 
being  fired,  by  ballots  as  well  as  bullet.s 
The  success  of  our  leadership  Is  depend- 
ent upon  respect  for  our  mission  m  the 
world  as  well  as  our  mi.ssiles — on  a  clear- 
er recognition  of  the  virtues  of  freedom 
as  well  as  the  evils  of  tyranny. 

That  IS  why  our  Information  Auci-.cy 
iias  doubled  the  .shortwave  broadcasting 
power  of  the  Voice  of  America  and  In- 
crea.sed the  number  of  broadcasting  hours 
by  30  )Hrcent~  raised  Spanish  lan- 
guage broadcasting  to  Cuba  and  Latin 
America  from  1  to  9  hours  a  dav-  sn- 
(•reas«'d  .sevenfold  to  more  than  3  .')  nnl- 
lion  copies  the  number  of  American  book,'; 
bt^ng  translaU^d  and  publlslied  for  l^Tim 
American  readers — and  taken  a  hos!  of 
other  .steps  to  carry  our  mes.sai;e  of  truth 
and  freedom  to  all  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth 

And  that  Is  also  why  we  havr  ]'■  amed 
the  initiative  In  the  exploration  of  outer 
space-  iiuikmg  an  aimual  eflort  greater 
than  the  combined  total  of  all  space  ac- 
tivities undertaken  during  the  fifties — 
launching  more  than  130  vehicles  into 
earth  orbit — putting  into  actual  opera- 
tion valuable  weather  and  communica- 
tions satellites — and  making  it  clear  to 
all  that  the  United  States  of  America 
iias  no  intention  of  finishing  second  in 
space 

Thi.s  effort  is  expen.sive- — but  it  pays  its 
own  way,  for  freedom  and  for  America. 
For  there  Is  no  longer  any  fear  in  the 
free  world  that  a  Communist  lead  in 
:  ijace  will  become  a  permanent  a.ssi  rtion 
of  supremacy  and  the  basis  of  military 
superiority.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
at>out  the  streng^th  and  skill  of  Ameiuan 
science.  American  industry.  Amnican 
education,  and  the  American  five  enter- 
pri.se  system.  In  short,  our  national 
space  efTort  represents  a  great  cam  m, 
and  a  great  resource  of,  our  national 
.  tieiiKth — and  both  Texas  and  Irxaii.'; 
are  contributing  greatly  to  this  sticni^th 

Penally,  it  should  be  clear  by  now  that 
a  nation  can  be  no  stronger  abroad  than 
she  is  at  home.  Only  an  America  which 
practices  what  it  preaches  about  equal 
rights  and  .social  justice  will  be  respected 
by  tho.se  whose  choice  afifects  our  future. 
Only  an  America  which  has  fully  edu- 
cated its  citizens  is  fully  capable  of  lack- 
hnu  the  complex  problems  and  peiceiv- 
int;  the  hidden  dangers  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  And  only  an  America 
which  is  growing  and  prcKsperini;  eco- 
nomically can  sustain  the  worldwide  de- 
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fenses  of  freedom,  while  demonstrating 
to  all  concerned  the  opF)ortunitles  of  our 
system  and  society. 

It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  are 
strengthening  our  security  as  well  as  our 
economy  by  our  recent  record  Increases 
in  national  Income  and  output — by  surg- 
ing ahead  of  most  of  Western  Europe  In 
the  rate  of  business  expansion  and  the 
marpin  of  corporate  profits — by  main- 
taining a  more  stable  level  of  prices  than 
almost  any  of  our  oversea  competitors — 
and  by  cutting  personal  and  cx^rporate 
Income  taxes  by  some  $11  billion,  as  I 
have  proposed,  to  assure  this  Nation  of 
the  longest  and  strongest  expansion  in 
our  peacetime  economic  history. 

This  Nation's  total  output — which  3 
years  ago  was  at  the  $500  billion  mark — 
will  soon  pass  $600  bilHon,  for  a  record 
rise  of  over  $100  billion  in  3  years.  For 
the  first  time  In  history  we  have  70 
million  men  and  women  at  work.  For 
the  f\Tst  time  in  history  average  factory 
earnings  have  exceeded  $100  a  week. 
For  the  first  time  in  history  corporation 
profits  after  taxes — which  have  risen  43 
percent  In  less  than  3  years — have 
reached  an  annual  level  of  $27.4  million. 
My  friends  and  fellow  citizens.  I  cite 
these  facts  and  figures  to  make  it  clear 
that  America  today  Ls  stronger  than  ever 
before.  Our  adversaries  have  not  aban- 
doned their  ambltlon.s — our  dangers  have 
not  diminished — our  vigilance  cannot  be 
relaxed.  But  now  we  have  the  military, 
the  scientific,  and  the  economic  strength 
to  do  whatever  must  be  done  for  the 
preservation  and  promotion  of  freedom. 
TlTat  strength  will  never  be  used  In 
pursuit  of  aggressive  ambitions — it  will 
always  be  used  In  pursuit  of  peace.  It 
will  never  be  used  to  promote  provoca- 
tions— it  will  always  be  used  to  promote 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 

We  in  this  country.  In  this  generation, 
are — by  destiny  rather  than  choice — the 
watclimen  on  the  walls  of  world  free- 
dom. We  ask,  therefore,  that  we  may 
be  worthy  of  our  power  and  responsi- 
bility— that  we  may  exercise  our  strength 
with  wisdom  and  restraint — and  that  we 
may  achieve  In  our  time  and  for  all  time 
the  ancient  vision  of  "peace  on  earth, 
good  will  toward  men."  That  must  al- 
ways be  our  goal — and  the  righteousness 
of  our  cause  must  always  underlie  our 
strength.    For  as  was  written  long  ago: 


"Except   the   Lord    keep    the    city,    the 
watchman  waketh  but  in  vain." 


APPROVAL  OP  SENATE  BILLS  AFTER 
SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
subsequent  to  sine  die  adjournment  of 
the  Senate,  notified  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  that  on  the  following  dates  he 
had  approved  and  signed  the  following 
bills: 

On  October  2,  1964: 

S.  2049.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
Of  Commerce   to   accept  gifts  and   bequests 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  3,  1964- 

S  1082.  An  act  to  establish  In  the  Treas- 
ury a  correctional  Industries  fund  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purpoees. 

On  October  6.  1964  : 

S,  1024.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pay 
relocation  costs  made  necessary  by  actions  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  October  8.  1964: 

S  653.  An  act  to  provide  an  adequate  basis 
for  administration  of  the  Lake  Mead  National 
Recreation  Area,  Ariz.,  and  Nev.,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1531.  An  act  to  increase  the  appropri- 
ation authorization  for  the  completion  of 
the  construction  of  the  irrigation  and  power 
systems  of  the  Flathead  Indian  irrigation 
project,  Montana;  and 

S  2687.  An  act  to  extend  the  Agricultural 
Trade    Development    and    Assistance    Act   of 
1954,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  13,  1964: 

S  646.  An  act  to  regulate  the  location  of 
chanceries  and  other  business  offices  of  for- 
eign governments  in  the  DLstrlct  of  Colum- 
bia; 

S.  1147.  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  construct  and  maintain  an 
adequate  system  of  roads  and  trails  for  the 
national  forest*,  and  for  other  purpKJses; 

8.  1593.  An  act  to  anaend  section  14  of  the 
P^deral-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1954.  concerning 
the  Interstate  planning  and  coordination  of 
the  Great  River  Road; 

S.  1640.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Ala&ka  Railroad; 

S.  1684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Potlnl 
Dlmantofxjulou; 

S.2180.  An  act  to  amend  title  Vn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  aa  to  extend  to 
qualified  school  of  optometry  and  student*  of 
optometry  those  provisions  thereof  relating 
to  student  loan  prograins; 

S.  2460.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July  13, 


1959,  so  as  to  extend  the  period  of  time  within 
•which  certain  construction  may  be  under- 
taken by  the  State  of  Hlssotiri  on  lands  con- 
veyed to  such  Slate  by  the  United  States: 

S  2499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leobardo  L. 
Gonzalez; 

S.  2949.  An  act  to  designate  as  the  Graham 
Burke  Pumping  Plant  the  pumping  plant 
being  constructed  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  as 
I>art  of  the  White  River  backwater  unit  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  River  flood  control  proj- 
ect; 

S.2654,  An  act  to  chruige  the  name  of  the 
canal,  known  as  the  Bay  Head- Man asquan 
Canal  and  as  the  Manasquan  Rlver-Barnegat 
Bay  Canal,  to  Point  Pleasant  Canal; 

S  2698    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Untis  Han; 

S  2730  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge  A. 
Plcaza; 

.S  2759  Ar.  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sook 
Hee  and  Kim  Lou; 

S.  2968.  An  act  to  aniend  subsection  120(f) 
of  tlUe  23.  United  States  Code; 

S  3035  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dlBposl- 
tlon  of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa 
Indians: 

S  3143  An  act  to  designate  as  Clair  Engle 
Lake  the  reservoir  created  by  the  Trinity 
Dam.  Central  Valley  project.  California; 

.S  3162.  An  act  to  amend  section  105(a)  of 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1965.  with  respect  to  the  disclosure  in  reports 
required  thereunder  of  the  names  of  persons 
who  have  appeared  a£  witnesses  before  com- 
mittees sitting  in  executive  session;  and 

S.  3174.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of   the 
Employment  Act  of  1946. 
On  October  16,  1964: 

S.  3060  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  erf  1958  and 
to  extend  Public  Laws  816  and  874,  Blst 
Congres«    (federally  affected   areae) . 


PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  HOUSE  SUB- 
SEQUENT TO  ADJOURNMENT 
BILLS   APPROVED   AFTER   SINE   DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 

The  President,  subsequent  to  the  sine 
die  adjournment  of  the  Congress,  noti- 
fied the  Clerk  of  the  House  that  on  the 
following  dates  he  had  approved  and 
signed  bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

On  October  14.  1964: 

HR.  2772.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harley  Brewer. 

On  October  16.  1964: 

HJl.  12259.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
vide for  the  determination  of  the  amounts 
of  clalmfl  of  nationals  of  the  United  Statee 
against  the  Government  of  Cuba. 
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NOTICE 

The  last  issue  of  the  daily  Congressional  Record  for  the  second 
session  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress  will  be  pubUshed  not  later  than 
Friday,  October  23,  1964.  It  is  requested  that  copy  and  proofs  of 
speeches  withheld  for  revision,  or  extensions  of  remarks  as  authorized 
by  either  House,  be  submitted  to  the  Govenunent  Printing  Office  or  to 
the  Congressional  Record  Clerk,  Room  H-112.  Capitol,  before  that  date. 

By  order  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

CARL  HAYDEN,  Chairman. 


Health  Accomplishment  of  the  S8th 
CoBgrets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or    MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  a  very  nice  letter  and  res- 
olution from  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  expressing  Its  appreciation 
for  the  outstanding  record  of  the  88th 
Congress  in  the  field  of  health.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Ehv'lght  F.  Metzler,  presi- 
dent of  APHA,  be  Included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  com- 
munication was  ordered  to  oe  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  It  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  furnish  to  you  a  resolution  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  governing  council  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Ajssoclatlon  at  Its 
annual  meeting  In  October  1964.  The  res- 
olution, you  will  note,  la  an  expression  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  APHA  for  the  many  con- 
tributions which  were  made  by  the  88th 
Congress  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  address 
this  to  you  as  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
In  the  hope  that  you  can  make  these  views 
known  to  your  colleagues. 
Yours  truly. 

DwiGHT  F.  Metzler,  C.E  , 

Preside  ru 


Health    Accomplishments  tyr  the  88th 

CklKGRESS 

"By  Its  actions,  the  88th  Congress  has 
given  ample  evidence  of  Its  recognition  of 
the  Nation's  health  needs  and  of  Its  accept- 
ance of  responsibility  In  meeting  those  needs. 
Legislation  passed  by  the  88th  Congress  in- 
cluded continuation  and  expansion  of  pre- 
viously established  programs  as  well  as  au- 
thority and  appropriations  for  new  areas  of 
concern.  Among  the  first  are  the  HUl-Bur- 
ton  hospital  construction  program  to  pro- 
vide continued  support  for  construction  of 
hospitals  and  other  medical  facilities  and 
to  meet  the  current  need  for  modernization 
of  hospitals  already  In  use;  the  Air  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  combat  health  hazards  from 
Increasing  air  pollution;  the  maternal  and 
Child  health  and  crippled  children's  pro- 
gram to  expand  preventive  and  therapeutic 
services  for  these  groups;  and  the  public 
health  tralneeshlp  program,  making  possible 
more  adequate  numbers  of  health  personnel 
to  prepare  to  cope  with  the  newer  health 
problems  related  to  our  complex,  technologi- 
cal civilization, 

"New  legislation  enacted  by  the  88th  Con- 
gress includes  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act,  an  initial  effort  to 
achieve  a  substantial  Increase  in  our  supply 
of  physicians  and  dentists;  the  Mental  Health 
and  Mental  Retardation  Act  to  provide  these 
patients  with  the  benefits  of  Increased  com- 
munity health  services  and  skills  rather  than 
the  llmltaed  and  isolated  care  previously 
available;  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964 
which  offers  a  program  to  help  alleviate  the 
critical  shortage  of  professional  nurses;  the 
Seat  Belt  Act,  an  important  step  in  reducing 
the  needless  loss  of  life  and  severe  injury 
resulting  from  automobile  accidents;  legisla- 
tion which  provides  a  new  and  long-needed 
stimulus  for  research  and  training  In  hous- 


ing hygiene;  and  funds  to  supr>ort  new 
dental  public  health  programs, 

"In  addition,  two  bills  were  passed  which, 
although  not  directed  toward  si>eclflc  health 
programs,  do  provide  for  Important  advances 
in  our  ability  to  cope  more  eSeclively  with 
disease  and  disability.  They  are  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  which  recognizes  the 
need  to  reduce  or  eliminate  disease  and  dis- 
ability as  a  prerequisite  to  the  amelioration 
of  poverty  and  want;  and  section  6  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  which  will  contribute  to 
optimum  health  care  and  utilize  the  talents 
of  any  qualified  person  In  the  areas  of  medi- 
cal and  scientific  activity, 

"This  impressive  legislation,  together  with 
several  Increased  health  appropriations,  are 
among  the  most  significant  accomplishments 
of  the  88th  Congress,  Because  of  these  note- 
worthy actions,  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  hereby  commends  the  88th  Con- 
gre.ss  for  its  outstanding  contribution  to  bet- 
ter health  for  the  Nation  and  extends  this 
sincere  and  respectful  expression  of  appre- 
ciation." 

Adopted  by  the  Governing  Council  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association 


A  Great  Confretsraan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    ICEW     TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr,  GROVER,  Mr.  Speaker,  Conpres.";- 
man  James  C.  Auchincloss,  pnor  to  the 
primary  election  this  year,  decided  not  to 
run  for  another  term,  and  he  will  retire 
from  the  Congress  next  January,  Jim, 
as  he  is  affectionately  known  to  his  many 
friends,  has  rendered  distinguished  serv- 
ice to  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
New  Jersey,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
for  the  past  22  years. 

He  has  played  an  active  role  in  the  pas- 
sage of  much  good  legislation,  and  his 
wise  counsel  and  advice  is  frequently 
sought  by  his  colleagues  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  As  ranking  minority 
member  of  both  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  he  has  exercised  eflec- 
tive  leadership  in  the  development  of 
needed  legislation  in  the  best  interest  of 
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all  of  the  people.  His  unerring  ability  to 
quickly  get  to  the  crux  of  Issues  and  prob- 
leotLS  and  to  arrive  at  realistic  and  prac- 
tical solutiona,  which  often  have  been  the 
basis  for  opposing  factions  to  reconcile 
their  differences.  Is  a  hallmark  of  his 
outstanding  ability  as  a  legislator. 

We.  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing in  Congress  with  Jim,  will  miss  him 
greatly,  both  as  a  good  friend  and  as  a 
fatherly  adviser,  and  the  entire  country 
will  suffer  a  loss  by  his  retirement  from 
active  public  life.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  as  a  private  citizen  he  will  maintain 
his  interest  in  public  affairs  and  continue 
to  make  his  views  known  on  matters  of 
national  importance. 


Frank  Knehrs  Retirement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Prank  W.  Kuehl.  a  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant who  has  been  my  friend  for  almost  45 
years,  retired  from  Federal  service  on 
September  30.  1964 — the  date  upon  which 
he  celebrated  his  70th  birthday. 

His  career  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment began  in  1933  and  was  interrupted 
only  once  during  the  5-year  period  be- 
tween 1954  and  1959  when  he  served  as  a 
legal  adviser  to  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

On  September  21,  1964.  Prank  Kuehl's 
colleagues  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
honored  him  with  a  retirement  party. 

Becau.se  of  the  outstanding  record  of 
this  Federal  civil  servant,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  included  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  the  press  re- 
lea.se  of  September  14,  1964,  announcing 
Frank  Kuehl's  retirement,  the  speech  de- 
livered by  Frank  M.  Kleiler.  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Labor-Management  and 
Welfare-Pension  Reports,  at  the  retire- 
ment party  of  September  21.  and  the  re- 
marks of  F^ank  Kuehl  at  his  farewell 
gathering. 

There  beiner  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Franx   W.  KiEHL  RfrriRE-s 

Prank  W.  Kuehl  of  the  Office  of  Labor- 
Management  and  Welfare-Peii.slon  Reports, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  will  retire  from 
the  Federal  service  September  30.  It  was  an- 
nounced today,  as  he  celebrated  his  70th 
blrthdav 

Mr  Kuehl  bei^an  his  Federal  career  in  19,33 
as  bond  counsel  for  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  after  more  than  a  decade 
of  service  to  the  State  of  Wl.scnn.stn  Includ- 
ing 4  years  as  counsel  and  legl.slative  repre- 
sentative for  the  Governor  and  6  years  as 
assistant  attorney  general.  For  two  decades 
with  the  RFC  he  was  one  of  the  U>p  officials 
who  supervised  the  portfolio  of  preferred 
stoclt  and  debentures  of  1,500  bjuiks;  was 
concerned  with  the  reorganization  and  re- 
financing of  over  1,000  political  subdivisions; 
and  serviced  and  liquidated  a  {xjrtfolio  of 
1.000  bond  Issues  totaling  a  billion  dollars, 
sending  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  over  $100  mil- 
lion in  profit. 


In  1954  he  became  a  legal  adviser  to  the 
American  Medical  Association.  He  returned 
to  the  Federal  service  In  1958  to  head  the 
DivUion  of  Welfare  and  Pension  Reporta.  cre- 
ated within  the  Labor  Department  to  admin- 
ister the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1968.  He  Is  now  assistant  to 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Labor-Manage- 
ment and  Welfare -Pension  Reports,  a  unit 
established  In  1963  to  combine  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Labor  Department  functions 
under  the  WPPDA.  as  amended  In  1962.  and 
the  Labor-Management  Repotrlng  and  Dis- 
closure  Act  of   1959. 


DrRBXTTOR      Frank      Ki.eH-er's      Introductort 

Speech  at  Prank  W    Kiiehl's  RimREMEhfT 

Partt  ok  September  21,   1964 

We  have  not  scheduled  any  lengthy 
speeches  today,  but  I  did  a  little  hlsU>rlcal 
research  and  Insist  on  using  this  opportunity 
to  present  It. 

September  14.  1894.  was  a  quiet  day  around 
the  world.  Newspaper  editors  had  to  scratch 
for  important  news.  In  Washington  they 
made  the  most  of  talk  of  another  possible 
war  between  Peru  and  Chile.  In  Kentucky 
a  couple  of  men  named  Breckenrldge  and 
Owen  were  competing  in  a  Democratic  pri- 
mary. So  far  as  the  New  York  Times  was 
concerned,  the  biggest  event  of  the  day  was 
the  return  from  a  European  trip  of  Cnauncey 
M.  Depew  and  his  announcement  that  he 
would  not  be  a  candidate  for  Governor  of 
New  Yortc.  At  Terre  Haute.  Ind.,  a  great 
bay  gelding,  "Robert  J,"  set  a  new  pacing 
record — a  mile  In  2  minutes.  1 'i  seconds.  In 
retrospect  It  seems  that  the  most  Important 
event  of  the  day  was  not  even  reported  In 
the  pre.ss;  It  was  the  birth  at  Tacoma,  Wivsh.. 
of  Prank  W.  Kuehl. 

Prank  is  a  modest  man.  While  everybody 
here  knows  him.  I  suspect  that  moet  of  you 
know  little  about  his  distinguished  career, 
and  so  I'd  like  to  tell  you  a  bit  aljout  it 

The  Kuehl  family  moved  to  Fountain  City. 
Wis.,  while  Prank  was  still  a  small  bt)y.  Be- 
fore World  War  I  he  had  graduated  from  the 
Wisconsin  State  Teachers  College  at  La  Crosse 
and  become  a  high  school  princlpjU  in  Wis- 
consin. He  did  his  bit  in  the  war — as  a 
second  lieutenant  In  the  Field  ArtUlery.  I 
suppose  It  was  only  a  coincidence,  but  Prank 
was  released  from  the  Army  on  January  28. 
1919,  and  the  next  day  the  United  States 
adopted  the  18th  amendment  to  the  C<:>n- 
stltutlon  to  become  effective  the  next  year. 

Upon  his  release  from  the  Army.  Prank 
entered  the  National  Guard  In  Wisconsin 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  He  obtained 
a  law  degree  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  began  his  public  service  In  WLsconsln 
where  he  swin  became  counsel  to  the 
Governor. 

December  29,  1923,  was  another  quiet  day 
around  the  world  In  W;w;hlngton  the  big 
story  concerned  congre.s,si(>nal  consideration 
of  Treasury  Secretary  Mellon's  plan  to  re- 
duce Utxes.  In  the  House  at  the  same  time 
a  soldier  bloc  pressed  to  force  a  veterans' 
bonus  bin  to  the  fl-wr.  In  Ohio  the  Repub- 
licans went  on  record  as  endorsing  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  as  the  party's  candidate  for 
President  the  following  year.  In  New  York. 
Columbia  University  beat  Colgate  In  a 
basketbiUl  game.  In  Rice  Lake,  Wis  ,  Prank 
Kuehl  married  a  lovely  young  girl  named 
Jane,  wiio  Is  still  youthful  In  her  outlook 
on  life,  still  lovely,  and  who  Is  with  us  today. 

Aft.er  5  years  on  the  Governor's  staff. 
Frank  served  6  years  as  attorney  general  for 
the  State  of  Wlscon.'^ln.  Thereafter,  he  had 
Just  established  private  practice  when  he 
was  recalled  and  became  acting  banking 
commissioner  and  director  of  the  State  bank 
stabill7,atlon  program.  He  began  with  900 
banks  In  1931  and  had  700  when  the  program 
was  completed.  Tlils  program  laid  the  pat- 
tern for  what  later  became  the  national  pro- 
gram Generally  speaking,  except  in  iso- 
lated  cases,   depositors   lost   little   money   In 


Wisconsin  and  even  most  stockholders  re- 
tained their  equity  Interests.  These  bank- 
ing activities  brought  him  Into  contact  with 
the  Federal  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion and  with  its  first  bead.  Eugene  Meyers; 
with  President  Hoover;  and  later  with  Jesse 
Jones,  who  asked  him  in  1933  to  transfer  his 
activities  to  Federal  service  In  Washington, 
where,  for  two  decades,  he  handled  bond 
counsel  work  and  the  portfolio  of  preferred 
stock  and  debentures  of  1,500  banks.  He 
handled  or  supervised  the  reorganization  and 
refinancing  of  over  1,000  poUtlcal  subdivi- 
sions, and  serviced  and  liquidated  a  port- 
folio of  1,000  bond  Issues  totaling  a  bUllon 
dollars,  sending  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  over 
$100    million    In    profit. 

My  historical  research  has  disclosed  that 
February  22.  1941.  was  somewhat  more  than 
a  celebration  of  George  Washington's  birth- 
day The  big  news  story  of  the  day  was  the 
move  of  Nazi  staff  officers  into  Sofia,  as  Bul- 
garians protested.  On  the  same  day.  in 
Wiushington.  Prank  and  Jane  Kuehl  moved 
from  3816  Van  Ness  Street  to  3706  Ingomar 
street  NW..  where  they  established  one  of 
the  most  gracious,  harmonious,  and  neigh- 
borly households  In  Washington  history. 

When  the  RFC  terminated.  Prank  became 
counsel  for  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 

March  10,  1959,  was  a  news-packed  day  In 
Washington.  The  Senate  authorized  a  large 
Increase  In  the  space  program.  It  also  began 
consideration  of  a  bill  to  authorize  stat-ehood 
for  Hawaii.  The  Senate  Rackets  Committee 
held  a  closed  meeting  and  prepared  to  open 
hearings  the  next  day  to  Investigate  the  ac- 
tivities of  Joey  Gllmco.  And  Prank  Kuehl 
became  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Welfare  and 
Pension  Reports  In  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Standards,  the  first  organization  created  to 
administer  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act. 

Since  then  he  has  come  to  be  known  as 
one  of  the  most  grariovis  and  gentlemanly 
person  e\er  to  hold  a  top  executive  posi- 
tion In  the  Department  of  Labor;  but  t^ose 
of  us  who  know  him  best  admire  him  and 
love  him  for  qualities  which  are  much 
deeper  tlian  his  exceptionally  fine  manners. 
He  is  a  siigacious  adviser  with  an  abundance 
of  experience.  I  place  a  high  value  on  his 
counsel  on  a  wide  range  of  problems.  He 
Is  genuinely  concerned  with  helping  hla 
fellowman.  Some  of  us  engaged  In  the  ad- 
nilnistr.itlon  of  laws  designed  to  protect  the 
so-called  common  man  are  subject  to  the 
criticism  that  while  we  love  humanity  we 
don't  like  people  Frank  Kuehl  Is  one  of 
those  rare  indlvlduiUs  who  loves  people  as 
well  as  humanity.  I  have  never  heard  him 
make  iin  unkind  remark  to  or  about  any  of 
his  associates.  He  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
find  the  good  in  people.  Frank  has  so  many 
virtues  that  it  would  prolong  this  retirement 
party  far  into  the  night  If  I  attempted  to 
mention   all   of   them. 

Frank  W    Kl'ehi.s  Re.marks  at  Office  Fare- 
well Gathering 

I  stand  here  before  you  with  a  sense  of 
deep  humility  and  g^eat  pride — humility  In 
the  wake  of  those  rugged  first  3  years  when 
those  gallant  architects  guarded  the  ram- 
parts on  that  fifth  floor  of  the  Liberty  Loan 
Building.  I  can  see  them  now,  month  after 
month  In  the  terrific  heat  under  that  metal 
roof,  starting  at  90°  at  8: 15  In  the  morning — 
laughing  and  singing  and  sweating  as  truck- 
load  after  truckload  and  more  trucks  filled 
one  rcxim  and  then  another  and  another 
The  Post  Office  was  short  of  mail  bag.s— they 
were  In   tlie  Liberty   Loan   Building. 

My  great  pride  Is  In  the  reflection  that 
neither  In  the  forums  of  legislative  debate 
on  the  HIU  nor  In  the  metropolitan  news- 
paper cohmins  was  the  Department  of  Labor 
ever  called  upon  to  put  on  its  armor. 

I  can  now  report  that  after  welfare  and 
pension  had  run  Its  course  as  a  division  of 


the  Kreat  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards,  and 
iSere  ensued  by  congressional  decree  and 
rleoartmenUl  decision,  autonomy,  and  there 
SSrated  the  Bureau  and  then  the  merger 
a  can  now  report).  It  was  my  privilege  to 
turn  over  to  a  most  experienced  and  dedi- 
cated Director  the  finest  and  most  seasoned 
hard  corps  of  loyal  and  faithful  civil  servants 
the  sTrvice  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  occasion  affords  me  the  happy  moment 
Dubllcly  to  proclaim  and  to  again  certify  to 
fhe  Director  and  bis  staff  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment heads  as  to  the  fine  quality,  high  char- 
acter,   and    everlasting   dedication   of    all    of 

^°Ard  I  will  openly  confide  to  you  now  that 
behind  closed  doors  In  room  801  I  have 
learned  my  friends  and  colleagues,  you  have 
watching  over  you  those  whose  patience 
knows  no  hounds  and  whose  every  move  and 
action    U    a    corollary    to    your    every    best 

*"r^^ow  that,  together,  you  are  ready  for 
the  next  new  big  exciting  experience  It  Is 
coming— fast.  On  the  radar  you  can  see 
It  shaping.  Safeguarding  •lOO  biUlon,  then 
$200  billion  will  be  your  high  stewardship. 
And  you  will  be  ready, 

I  am  closing  my  42  years  of  public  service. 
When  I  began  even  before  the  first  World 
War  (With  some  interruptions)  It  was  with 
all  my  boyish  hopes  and  dreams.  In  groping 
along  the  trail  of  a  half  century  from  the 
green  pastures  along  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  Welfare  and  Pen.^lon  on 
the  fifth  floor  of  the  Liberty  Lt^ian  Building, 
the  world  turned  over  many  times.  Since 
September  14.  1894,  through  the  mists  of 
those  years,  12  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  come  and  gone  The  13th,  the  most 
experienced  of  all,  is  now  directing  that  serv- 
ice which  I  am  leaving 

Now  that  the  curfew  tolls  and  I  have  the 
summons,  further  ho{>es  and  dreams  vanish. 
I  hD[)c  I  may  say  as  St.  Paul  did  when 
he  wrote  his  friend  Timothy  (chap.  4  6): 
"I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered  and  the  time 
of  my  departure  Is  at  hand.  I  have  fought 
a  gixxl  fight.  I  have  finished  my  course.  I 
have  kept  the  faith."  Old  civil  servants  like 
old  s/<ldlers  never  die;  they  Just  fade  away. 
Like  those  that  have  gone  before,  I  now. 
In  the  fading  twilight  of  life,  close  my  public 
service  and  Ju.'^t  fade  away — an  old  public 
servant  who  tried  to  do  his  duty  as  God 
gave  him  the  light  to  see  that  duty.  Good 
bye. 


Mississippi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  Mi.ssissippi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  CXDLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Mississippi  are  a  proud  people. 
The  people  of  Mississippi  are  a  dedicated 
people.  They  are  dedicated  to  the  tenets 
and  principles  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. They  are  moreover  a  patriotic 
people  who  in  times  of  war  have  always 
furnished  more  tlian  their  quota  of 
younf:  men  to  oppose  the  Nation's  enemy. 
Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi are  a  conservative  people.  They 
arc  not  one-worlders.  They  are  not  mis- 
guided liberals  and  they  are  not  Commu- 
nists. 

In  brief,  the  people  of  Mississippi,  or 
at  least  90  percent  of  them,  believe  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  in  the 
free  enterprise  system;  in  the  personal 
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enjoyment  of  the  liberties  prescribed  for 
the  individual  by  the  Founding  Fathers. 
They  believe  in  law  and  order. 

Is  It  any  wonder  then  that  there  Is 
growing  resentment  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Mississippi  at  the  concerted 
efforts  of  the  pseudo- liberals  to  make  of 
my  native  State  of  Mississippi  the  "whip- 
ping boy"  of  the  Nation? 

One  of  the  recent  expressions  of  this 
resentment  was  the  adoption  in  strong 
lank'uage  by  the  Long  Beach.  Miss., 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which  the 
esteemed  Mr.  Warren  Herron  is  presi- 
dent, a  resolution  condemning  this  un- 
just conspiracy  to  downgrade  a  truly 
great  people. 

The  resolution  follows: 

RESOLtJTlON    BT    THE   LONG  BEACH    CHAMBER   Or 

Commerce     Board     of     Directors.     Long 
Be.\ch,    Miss.,    September    28,     1964.    and 

AMENDED    OCTOBER    2,     1964 

Whereas  unfortunately,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans have  allowed  their  attitudes  to  be  af- 
fected by  such  professional  presentations  as 
have  been  staged  by  the  national  radio,  TV. 
and  press,  never  Investigating  the  facts  for 
themselves,  as  any  opposing  version  Is  either 
obscure  or  nil  In  the  so-called  controlled 
press; 

Whereas  even  more  tragic  Is  the  fact  that 
these  millions  of  Americans  seldom  suspect 
that  their  opinions  have  been  manipulated; 
Whereas  these  sensation-seeking  Image 
builders  of  the  radio,  TV,  and  press,  plus  hos- 
tile minority  groups  and  even  Justice  De- 
partment and  executive  branch  of  our  Fed- 
flral  Government  have  chosen  to  make  Mis- 
sissippi the  "whipping  boy"  of  the  50  States; 
Whereas  Mlssisslpplans  have  had  no 
means  of  being  heard  In  rebuttal  of  the 
false  news,  lies,  distorted  and  even  created 
incidents   In   and   about  our  State; 

Whereas  the  radio  and  television  networks, 
our  large  metropolitan  newspapers,  and  our 
mass-circulation  magazines,  for  the  most 
part,  seem  to  not  be  able  to  get  through  a 
program  nor  an  Issue  without  using  the 
word  "Mississippi"  and  vilifying  our  State; 
Whereas  the  National  Council  of  Church- 
es, whose  forerunner,  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  which  had  as  one  of  Its  primary 
organizers.  Dr.  Harry  F.  Ward,  who  was 
Identified  as  a  Communist  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  sent 
an  army  of  student  educators  Into  our  State, 
to  create  so-called  nonviolent  racial  Inci- 
dents. The  members  of  this  student  army 
fell  far  short  of  that  mark.  Their  approach 
to  the  task  to  which  they  were  assigned  was 
without  any  merit  and  It  lacked  any  evi- 
dence or  sign  of  sincerity. 

Whereas  this  action  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  was  evidently  sanctioned  by 
our  Federal  Justice  Department  as  they  sent 
special  cordons  of  FBI  agents  here  to  pro- 
tect these  student  agitators  against  law  abid- 
ing Mississipplans; 

Whereas  from  the  Congressional  Record 
of  July  1964,  the  Honorable  James  B.  Utt, 
Congressman  from  the  State  of  California, 
stated,  "The  invasion  of  Mississippi,  by  ex- 
peditionary forces  from  other  States,  was 
carefully  planned  by  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy, for  the  express  purpose  of  creating 
civil  disturbance  beyond  the  ability  of  a 
single  State  to  provide  protection,  which 
would  result  in  a  demand  by  the  Communist 
leaders  in  America  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment occupy  the  State  of  Mississippi,  estab- 
lish martial  law.  which  would  suspend  habeas 
corpus,  trial  by  civilian  courts,  and  In  fact 
suspend   the   entire   BUI   of    Rights"; 

Whereas  from  this  same  Issue  of  the  Con- 
GRESioNAL  Record  and  Congressman  Utt's 
speech,  it  Is  cited  that  at  least  nine  Commu- 
nist affiliated  persons  have  been  strategically 
located  In  Mississippi,  to  either  mastermind 


the  Invasion  or  council  with  or  for  these  In- 
vaders In  this  the  first  step  In  the  Commu- 
nist plan  to  overthrow  the  United  States; 

Whereas  Congressman  Utt  also  wrote  into 
the  Record  that  members  of  the  nonviolent 
coordinating  committee  were  found  distrib- 
uting in  Mississippi  copies  of  the  Crusader, 
a  publication  printed  in  Havana,  Cuba,  pub- 
lished by  Robert  P.  Williams,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Commit- 
tee before  he  fled  this  country.  He,  Wil- 
liams, broadcasts  from  Havana  a  program 
called  "Radio  Free  Dixie"  and  urges  violence 
and  the  use  of  lye  bomlas.  One  short  quot* 
from  his  broadcast,  "The  fate  of  the  whole 
racist  nation  hinges  on  the  pace  set  in  Mi.'=- 
slESippi.  The  word  is:  "Go  For  Broke" 
Polish  Bladie  Mae,  wheel  out  the  lye  can  or 
the  old  shooting  Irons,  stock  ammunition 
and  organize  to  give  Mr,  Charlie  one  whale 
of  a  tali  beating" :  Now,  therefore 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  declare 
that  the  Image  of  the  State  of  Mississippi 
and  Mississipplans,  as  created  In  the  fore- 
going Instances  and  in  many  more,  by  mi- 
nority organizations  and  their  aflUlates,  are 
seriously  and  wrongfully  damaging  and 
slandering,  the  good  name  and  reputation  of 
the  St.ite  of  Mississippi  and  Its  law-abiding 
people,  who  have  the  lowest  crime  rate  in 
the  Nation  according  to  FBI  statistics;  and 
we  ask  that  the  Federal  Justice  Department 
Investigate  the  activities  of  Communist  In- 
filtration as  set  forth  by  Congressman  Utt 
above.  And  we  do  hereby  declare  that  the 
Image  of  Mississippi  and  Mississipplans.  as 
created  by  the  national  radio  and  TV  net- 
works, metropolitan  newspapers  and  mass 
circulation  magazines,  is  untrue  and  tinsup- 
ported  In  fact.  And,  we  hereby  demand  that 
all  of  said  new  media  make  a  thorough  In- 
vestigation Into  the  true  facts  as  they  ac- 
tually prevail  In  the  State  of  Mississippi 
particularly  as  to  good  government,  high 
standards  In  education,  religion,  and  Impres- 
sive economic  progress.  And,  we  further  de- 
mand an  opportunity  In  time  and  lineage,  to 
present  the  true  facts  about  Mississippi  to 
the  people  of  America. 

Board  or  Dirictors. 

Long  Beach,  Miss.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Friendly  Ties  of  BrazQ,  Ind.,  With  the 
Repablic  of  Brazil 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  a  noteworthy  relationship 
has  existed  between  the  city  of  Brazil, 
Ind.,  and  the  Republic  of  Brazil.  This 
small  Hoosier  community  of  9,000  popu- 
lation and  the  largest  nation  in  South 
America  have  exchanged  several  signifi- 
cant gifts,  entertained  numerous  delega- 
tions officially  representing  their  respec- 
tive entities,  and  welcomed  hundreds  of 
visitors. 

In  1956  the  city  of  Brazil  erected  a 
granite  monument,  the  Chafariz  dos 
Centos,  which  is  an  exact  replica  of  a 
historic  fountain  In  Ouro  Preto,  Brazil, 
and  which  was  sent  by  the  Brazilian 
Government  as  a  sj-mbol  of  its  friendship 
with  the  city.  The  city  council  of  Brazil 
has  given  the  name  Nabuco  Drive,  In 
honor  of  the  then  Brazilian  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  to  the  avenue  on 
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which  the  monument  Is  located.  This 
fomitaln  has  become  a  major  attraction 
for  visitors  to  the  city  of  Brazil. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  In  the  Brazil- 
ian Bulletin  for  October  1  describe*  in 
detail  this  unique  story  of  friendly  co- 
operation between  a  Midwestern  com- 
munity and  our  great  neighbor  to  the 
south.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  inspiring  example  of  how  Hoosler 
friendliness  has  led  to  improved  Inter- 
national relations  be  printed  in  full  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord 
as  follows : 

Brazil.  Lnd.,  Proud  or  Ties  With   BRAzrLiAW 
People — Cm       and       Natiow       E:xchai«i« 
Girrs — A  South  American  Border  DisFun 
Led  to  thx  Namino  or  Crrr 
Travelers    along    the    National    Road    (UJ8 
40).  often  called  "tho  Main  Street  of  Amer- 
ica." are  attracted  by  sign*  at  the  east  and 
west  entrances  of  a  town  welcoming  them  to 
Brazil— BrazU.    Ind..    that    U— and    Invltlnc 
them  to  view  the  Chafarlz  doe  Contos. 
an  interesting  stort 
These  signs   lead   to   an    Interesting  story 
of  how  the  Republic  of  Brazil  and  the  smaU 
city    of    Brazil    (9.000)     established    friendly 
relations.       Hundreds     of     Brazilians     havi 
visited   Brazil.   Ind..   and    a   number  of   that 
city's  citizens  have  traveled  to  Brazil.  South 
America.     There  are  several   BrazUlan  relics 
In  the  city  and  a  housing  subdlvUlon  called 
BrazIUa. 

The  story  begins  when  former  President 
Eurico  Dutra  was  on  a  visit  to  the  United 
States.  While  being  entertained  In  Tennes- 
see, he  announced  that  he  would  like  to  erect 
some  sort  of  marker  in  the  village  of  Brazil. 
Tenn.  When  this  news  reached  Brazil.  Ind  ' 
Don  Bolt,  lecturer  and  student  of  Brazilian 
affairs,  obtained  authorization  from  the 
Indiana  Governor  and  rushed  to  Nashville 
where  the  Brazilian  President  was  stopping" 
to  convince  him  that  his  town  was  the  place 
for  a  token  of  international  friendship. 

GIVEN   OURO    PRETO   RELIC 

President  Dutra  accepted  the  Idea,  and 
when  he  returned  to  Brazil  asked  Congress 
to  appropriate  funds  for  the  gift,  which  waa 
to  consist  Of  an  exact  replica  of  the  Chafarlz 
do«  Contos  ("Fountain  of  Tales")  located  In 
the  historic  old  city  of  Ouro  PrCto  In  Mlnaa 
Gerals. 

Maurlclo  Nabuco.  Brazil's  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States  at  the  time,  was  so  Im- 
pressed with  the  proposed  project  that  he 
made  several  trips  to  Brazil  to  work  out  the 
details.  He  so  endeared  himself  to  the 
hearts  of  the  townspeople  of  Brazil  that  the 
city  councU  gave  the  name  Nabuco  Drive  to 
the  main  avenue  leading  past  the  monument. 

HAD  TO  RAISE  FUNDS 

When  the  granite  monument,  packed  In 
104  crates,  finally  arrived  at  the  docks  in 
Baltimore.  Md..  the  city  of  Brazil  discovered 
It  was  without  funds  for  transporting  It 
However,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  do-' 
nated  the  transportation  service,  and  BrazU 
city  trucks  carried  the  crates  to  warehouses 
where  they  were  kept  until  the  city  could 
raise  the  »13,000  necessary  for  the  Initial 
construction  costs. 

The  dedication  ceremony  on  May  26  1956 
was  a  gala  affair,  attended  by  city  officials 
the  State  Governor  and  the  BrazUlan  Am- 
bassador. 

Since  that  memorable  occasion,  hundreds 
of  Brazilians.  Including  mayors,  lawyers 
businessmen,  poultry  raisers,  agricultural 
groups,  bankers,  ambassadors,  consuls  and 
exchange  students,  have  visited  the  c'ty  All 
visiting  groups  have  been  entertained  and 
the  city  maintains  a  permanent  committee 
for  that  purpose. 
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The  fountain,  which  Is  27  feet  high  and 
46  feet  wide,  le  a  replica  of  the  fountain 
at  the  foot  of  St.  Joseph's  Bridge  in  Ouro 
Prfito.  The  original,  also  called  Chafarlz  doe 
Oontoa.  was  started  in  1746  and  was  dedi- 
cated In  1760. 

The  city  boasts  another  valued  gift  from 
the  nation  of  Brazil.  It  Is  a  car\ed.  wooden 
statue  of  tfoesa  Senhora  Apareclda.  BrazU '• 
patron  Saint,  which  was  presented  by  Dom 
Carlos  Carmelo  de  Vasconcellos,  Cardinal  of 
S4o  Paulo.  It  rests  In  a  special  shrine  at  the 
Annunciation  Catholic  Church. 

The  city's  Interest  In  Brazil  can  also  be 
seen  In  the  amount  of  space  given  to  Bra- 
zilian happenings  In  the  local  newspaper, 
the  Brazil  Dally  "nmes.  Editor  Phil  Junker 
says  that  the  Times  probably  gives  more 
space  to  events  In  South  America,  than  any 
other  smalltown  newspaper  In  the  coun- 
try. Located  In  a  good  farming  area,  the 
city's  main  Industry  Is  the  manufacturing 
of  clay  product*.  Formerly  It  was  an  Im- 
portant coal  mining  town. 

A  tree  from   "BRASILIA" 

One  of  the  most  recent  tokens  of  friendship 
the  citizens  of  Brazil.  Ind  .  have  sent  to  their 
friends  In  the  country  of  Brazil  Is  the  State 
tree  of  Indiana — a  tulip  poplar— which  was 
presented  by  the  local  Girl  Scoute  to  the  Girl 
Scouts  In  the  Brazilian  capital  of  Brasilia. 
Shipped  to  Miami,  then  flown  to  Brazil  by 
Varlg  Airlines,  the  tree  was  dug  from  the 
ground  ctf  the  local  Brasilia,  a  new  subdivision 
of  Brazil.  Ind. 

The  exchange  was  arranged  by  Don  Bolt, 
the  same  Don  Bolt  who  was  Instrumental 
In  getting  former  President  Dutra  to  choose 
Brazil,  Ind..  as  the  site  for  a  Brazilian  monu- 
ment. Mr.  Bolt,  who  has  traveled  frequenUy 
In  Brazil,  has  met  and  has  been  entertained 
by  every  Brazilian  fwesldent  since  Dutra. 

How  did  Brazil  get  lU  name?  Well,  beck 
In  1843,  Owen  Thorpe,  an  early  setUer. 
moved  some  log  houses  down  the  national 
road  and  established  a  store  to  serve  the 
stage  coach  and  covered  wagon  travelers 
bound  for  the  Far  West.  A  post  office  was 
established  and  TTiorpe  was  advised  to  select 
a  name  for  It  which  would  not  conflict  with 
any  other  In  the  United  States.  On  the  day 
he  was  searching  around  for  a  name  for  the 
town.  Thorpe,  an  ardent  reader  of  the  news- 
papers that  came  from  the  East,  opened  the 
mall  to  find  that  Brazil  was  on  the  front 
pages  at  the  New  York  papers  due  to  some 
border  dispute.  So  the  town  was  called 
Brazil. 

What  Is  the  future  of  these  International 
relations?  Mayor  Everett  Jenkins  says:  "The 
people  of  our  dty  have  always  felt  very  cloee 
to  the  people  of  Brazil,  not  only  because  of 
our  town  bears  the  name  of  their  country, 
but  because  we  have  met  so  many  of  them 
and  have  established  personal  ties  of  frlend- 
ahlp.  We  hope  to  continue  strengthening 
these  ties  In  the  future." 


business  responsibillUes.  It  is  unthink- 
able that  one  so  accustomed  to  arduous 
work  all  his  life  would  ever  go  into  full 
retirement,  and  I  confidently  expect  Jim 
will  be  as  busy  as  usual  in  the  years 
ahead  in  some  activity  which  he  enjoys 
He  has  served  his  country  faithfully  iii 
both  war  and  In  i>eace. 

As  high-ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  Congressman 
AucHiNCLoss  contributed  his  great  vi- 
sion and  talent  to  the  shaping  of  the  gi- 
gantic Interstate  Highway  System,  now 
under  construe Uon  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. He  has  contributed  mightily  to  all 
of  the  important  pubUc  works  projects 
over  which  this  committee  had  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Never  one  to  shirk  any  responslbiUty 
he  was  asked  to  assume,  he  consented  to 
serve  and  he  rendered  outstanding  serv- 
ice upon  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee, an  assignment  which  many  of 
us  seek  to  avoid  because  of  the  press  of 
other  committee  duties.  This  is  a  Job 
which  seldom  leads  to  glory  and  really 
very  little  appreclaUon.  but  It  is  a  neces- 
sary function;  and  Jim  Auchincloss  ful- 
filled it  with  intelligence  and  devoUon  to 
the  people  of  the  District. 

Although  bothered  by  arthritis  in  re- 
cent years,  he  stiU  retained  his  unfail- 
ing sunny  disposiUon.  his  keen  sense  of 
humor,  and  his  warm  friendliness  He 
will  be  sorely  missed  in  this  Chamber 
He  leaves  with  the  deep  affecUon  and 
good  will  of  every  Member  of  this  body 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

He  has  been  one  of  my  most  loyal 
friends  ever  since  he  entered  this  House 
Personally,  it  will  never  seem  the  same 
without  him. 


Hob. 


Jamei   C.    Aachincloss:    A 
American  Congressman 


Great 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  one  of  the  best  friends  I  ever 
had  in  this  Congress — Jim  Auchin- 
closs— has  decided  to  retire  after  22 
years  of  important  and  distinguished 
service  in  the  House  and  after  a  life- 
time of  acUve  labor  in  other  public  and 


AAen  and  Pronty  Charje  PoUtic*  With 
R£A  Voting  Record 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINSTON  L  PROUTY 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  October  3,  1964 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  for 
nearly  30  years,  through  every  adminis- 
tration. Republican  or  Democratic  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  has 
remained  strong  and  healthy  because  it 
has  been  kept  out  of  politics. 

Now.  for  the  first  time.  In  Vermont 
and  throughout  the  country,  sordid  at- 
tempts are  being  made  by  overly  ambi- 
tious men  to  drag  the  good  name  of  REA 
into  the  arena  of  shabby  politics. 
,  Even  the  most  valiant  fighters  for  REA 
are  being  characterized  as  enemies  of 
rural  electrification,  as  Senator  George 
D.  Aiken  pointed  out  in  his  speech  given 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont 
Electric  Cooperative,  Inc. 

This  speech  pins  down  for  all  time 
and  fully  exposes  the  ugly  tactics  which 
may  weaken  or  ultimately  destroy  the 
REA  program. 

To  enliphton  and  inform  those  who 
may  be  unaware  of  how  REA  matters  are 
being  distorted  for  political  purposes    I 
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ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  the  splendid 
speech  by  Vermont's  senior  Senator. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  In- 
sert In  the  Record  a  performance  chart 
which  proves  clearly  that  REA  programs 
have  made  great  strides  imder  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  as  a 
Republican,  who  has  always  supported 
REA  during  my  entire  14-year  service  in 
Congress.  I  take  pride  In  that  bipartisan 

record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sp>eech 
and  chart  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
SPEECH  Given  by  Senior  Senatok  George  D. 

AIX.EN     AT     THE      ANNUAL     METTINa      OF     THE 
VdMONT  ELJBCTRIC  COOPdATIVK.   INC. 

Walter,  folks,  thank  you  for  telling  them 
I'm  not  running  for  oBlce — I  have  met  with 
this  group  6  times  when  I  have  been  run- 
ning for  office  and  about  18  times  when  I 
have  not  been  running  for  office  and  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  I  have  never  asked  you 
for  a  vote  and  never  made  you  any  promises 
and  we  got  along  pretty  well  on  that  basU 
because  I  feel  that  you  folks  here  know 
enough  to  make  up  your'  own  minds  and  I 
hope  I  use  good  judgment  In  Just  working 
with  you  because  I  feel  the  work  you  have 
been  doing  and  other  cooperative  work  In 
the  State  has  meant  more  to  me.  and  I  think, 
more  to  the  State,  than  anything  else  we 
could  have  done. 

Now.  I  understand  that  there  are  a  lew 
folks  who  are  a  lltUe  troubled  by  what  I 
said  In  Barre  yesterday  when  I  said,  the 
REA  must  be  prepared  to  face  a  little  rougher 
road  m  the  futtire  and  perhaps — to  calm 
your  nerves  or  something — I  might  tell  you 
just  what  I  meant  by  that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  reappOTtlonment 
program  that  they  are  beginning  to  put  on 
\is  now  Is  not  going  to  be  any  help  to  the 
REA  or  rural  areas  In  any  way,  but  It  will 
not  effect  us  so  much  In  Vermont  because 
of  Vermont  legislation  or  Vermont  conven- 
tion or  whatever  we  have,  but  In  some  States 
In  this  country  It  Is  going  to  make  It  real 
hard  for  the  REA  and  other  rural  endeavors 
of  these  cooperatives.  When  I  spoke  In  Bar- 
re,  I  was  thinking  back  and  I  did  not  explain 
just  what  the  background  of  my  statement 
was. 

You  know  since  I  have  been  down  there — 
I  have  been  there  24  years — for  the  first  20 
years,  the  REA  had  no  trouble  whatsoever 
with  either  branch  of  Congress  and  had  no 
trouble  with  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment and  then  in  1962  they  put  a  con- 
certed attack  on  REA  which  was  started  by 
the  utility  companies  of  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana.  Now.  first  let  us  understand  that 
an  REA  cooperative  Is  set  up  under  State 
laws  and.  thank  goodness.  Vermont  Is  one 
of  about  eight  States  that  has  good  laws 
relating  to  REA  co-op  operation,  but  the 
financing  of  the  cooperatives  Is  carried  by 
loans  from  the  Federal  Government.  So 
these  companies  from  these  Southern  States, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  none  of  our 
own  electric  utility  corporations  from  Ver- 
mont have  Joined  in.  at  least  openly.  As 
far  as  I  know,  the  attacks  have  come  from 
these  five  Southern  States  who  are  fronting 
possibly  for  others,  and  their  aim  Is  to 
cripple  the  financing  of  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives,  thinking  that  way,  they  can 
whittle  them  down,  forcing  them  to  sell  out 
to  the  companies  or  at  least  beat  them  down 
where  they  are  not  as  potent  and  effective 
as  they  are  now. 

It  Is  true  that  for  a  long  time  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  have  borrowed  money 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  2  percent 
That  has  been  to  enable  them  to  extend  lines 
Into  sparcely  settled  areas  where  the  public 


utility  companies  could  not  afford  to  go  and 
earn  their  14  percent  or  whatever  It  Is  that 
they  think  they  have  to  have  over  and  above 
their  cost,  but  this  2-percent  Interest  to  the 
cooperatives  Is  called,  by  the  opposition,  a 
subsidy,  but  It  is  a  pretty  small  subsidy 
compared  to  the  tax  benefits  which  the  util- 
ity companies  have  received  by  vlrue  of 
Government  legislation  and  largess  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Now  I  have  been  In 
the  midst  of  a  lot  of  these  fights.  I  am  on 
the  Agriculture  Committee  which  handles 
the  REA  itself  and  I  am  on  the  Agriculture 
Appropriation  Subcommittee  which  deter- 
mines the  appropriations  for  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  and  I  have  been  In  the 
midst  of  these  fights  and  the  number  of  us 
who  have  been  standing  up  and  fighting  (few 
your  program)  has  been  diminishing  year  by 
year.  We  still  have  members  of  both  parties 
who  win  stand  up  and  fight  but  we  still  have 
Increasing  oovirage  on  the  part  of  the  opposi- 
tion who  would  like  to  whittle  down  the 
operations  of  this  great  cooperative  enter- 
prise. 

The  opposition  has  gained  on  ub  in  several 
ways.  You  know  when  a  cooperative  needed 
more  power,  they  use  to  go  to  the  RKA  In 
Washington  and  borrow  money  tor  a  power- 
plant.  Now,  they  are  told  that  in  order 
to  get  money  for  generating  and  transmis- 
sion, they  must  show  that  they  can  produce 
that  power  at  a  lower  cost  than  they  can 
buy  It  from  the  local  power  company.  That 
sounds  very  good  but,  a  power  plant  today 
(again  to  make  low  cost  electricity)  must  be 
of  considerable  size  and  very  few  REA's  by 
themselves  could  afford  the  cost  and  It 
would  be  high  cost  production — so  we  aay 
a  dozen  of  them  get  together,  or  six  or  eight 
of  them  get  together,  and  say,  "We  wUl  bor- 
row money  for  a  powerplant  for  all  of  them." 
The  power  company  says,  "We  will  sell  you 
the  power  for  less  than  you  can  produce  the 
power  for  this  REA  here"  and  that  Is  prob- 
ably true,  but  you  take  the  other  coopera- 
tives who  may  be  located  60  or  100  miles 
away  and  eqioally  dependent  on  the  source 
of  p>ower  and  you  will  find  that  they  will  have 
proposal  they  make  shows  that  they  can 
produce  power  for  less  than  the  cooperative 
can,  sounds  good  on  the  surface,  there  Is  a 
catch  to  It  which  Is  designed  to  cripple  the 
REA  cooperatives  themselves. 

Now  there  are  other  ways  In  which  the 
attack  Is  being  carried  on — one  Is  what  they 
call  a  section  5  loan.  This  comes  right  home 
to  you  here.  As  far  as  generating  and  trans- 
mission loans  go,  you  are  not  Immediately 
effected,  but  the  section  6  loems,  the  money 
which  you  borrow  to  buy  the  appliances  pur- 
chased by  you  cooperative  members — the 
money  which  buys  the  milking  machine  or 
the  washing  machine  or  whatever  appliances 
you  may  be  buying  does  affect  you.  Up  to 
this  year.  It  has  been  possible  to  borrow  that 
money  as  usual.  This  year  our  cooperatives 
have  been  coming  down  to  Washington,  go- 
ing to  Mr.  Clapp  of  the  KEA  and  trying  to 
borrow  the  money  and  he  says,  "No,  no,  our 
policy  has  changed.  You  have  got  to  get 
It  from  the  local  bank."  The  local  bank  says, 
"We  don't  want  your  business,  we  don't 
make  any  money  on  a  $50  or  $100  loan."  So 
there  you  are.  I  want  to  say  that  Walter 
Cook  has  been  down  there  at  least  three 
times,  I  think,  this  year  fighting  to  continue 
the  section  5  loans  work  for  this  cooperative 
and  I  have  been  working  with  him.  I  have 
been  getting  after  Mr.  Clapp  and  telling  him 
that  he  should  make  these  loans  where  local 
banks  are  not  willing — I  will  not  say  not 
wlJUng — I  will  say,  reluctant  to  take  the 
business  because  they  cannot  make  any  mon- 
ey on  loans  that  size  and  the  last  I  heard 
from  Mr.  Clapp  was  on  October  1  saying 
that  he  got  some  more  material  from  Walter 
and  they  would  go  over  It,  and  over  It,  and 
over  It.  and  see  what  It  reads  like.  I've  got 
an    Idea    that    probably    after    November    4, 


Walter,  you  may  get  some  decision  but  I  am 
afraid  It  will  not  be  good  unless  someone  here 
tells  Mr.  Clapp  what  I  have  been  saying  m 
which  case  he  might  change  his  mind  and 
decide  to  make  the  loan  to  you.  I  hope  that 
Is  true. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  you  remember  they 
set  up  the  rural  area  development,  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  were  to  be  the  key 
agencies  in  expanding  biislnesses  in  the 
area  served  by  the  cooperatlvee  and  It  looked 
kind  of  promising.  Do  you  know  how  many 
loans  they  made  under  that  RAD  pn-ogram 
In  the  United  States  this  year?  Just  exact- 
ly three  up  to  last  of  September.  Whether 
they  will  Improve  the  situation  any  under 
the  President  Johnson's  poverty  program  or 
not,  I  don't  know  at  this  time  because  they 
have  not  come  out  with  the  program  In 
full. 

One   other   thing   we   got   clipped    on   was 
the  other  tax   bill— this   Is  not   a  partisan 
matter — and  I  am   not  getting  Into  politics. 
I   am   Just  giving  you   the  facts   as  they  oc- 
ctured.     The  last  tax  bill  passed  last  Febru- 
ary gave  the  utility  companies  another  good 
big  chunk  of  benefits.     And  to  make  sure 
that  no  State  or  anyone  would  require  them 
to  pass  those  benefits  on  to  the  purchasers 
of   power,   there    was   written   Into   the    law 
a  provision  which   virtually  prohibited   the 
flow-through  of  benefits  to  consiomers.    This 
section  of  the  bUl  was  aimed  directly  at  the 
municipal     electric     plants     and     the     rural 
electric  cooperatives.     I  faced  It  on  the  fioor 
of   the   Senate,    as   did    Senator   Pkotttt.     1 
Inserted  letters  from  the  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association,  also  from  the  Municl- 
ptd  Public  Power   Association,  but  we  were 
beaten  by  a  vote  of  43  to  48.    And  now  when 
the   power  company  says,   "Oh,  no;    we  are 
not  going  to  pass  those  benefits  on   (to  the 
con6\miers) — In  fact.  Congress  doesn't  want 
us  to" — they  are  telling  you  the  truth.     We 
were    licked    and    that    is    all    there    was   to 
It   but   a    few   years    ago   we   wouldn't   have 
gotten   licked.     That's  what  makes  me  feel 
bad.    Senator  Proxmibx,  from  Wisconsin,  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  knock  this  section 
out  and,  as  I  say,  we  tried  to  knock  It  out 
Senator    Phoutt   and   I   both    voted    against 
it  and  we  were  defeated.     Th,e  provision  In 
the  act  which   blocked  the  flow-throvigh  of 
benefits   from   the   utiUty   companies    to   the 
consumers  was  supported   by  Senator  Long 
of  Louisiana.     You  can  Imagine  my  surprise 
when  I  found  that  the  NBBCA  was  sending 
out  ratings  of  Members  of  Congress  to  the 
members  of  cooperatives  all  over  the  coun- 
try showing  Senator  Long  had  three  times 
as   good   a   rating   as   I    did.     In   fact,   they 
reported  that  I  voted  against  the  rural  elec- 
tric   cooperatives    28    times    and    for    them 
only    34    times    over    a    period    of    years.      I 
have  been  waiting  patiently  for  a  retraction 
or  an  explanation  of  that  rating.     It  is  not 
only   false   to   me,   but   It   is   ftilse  to   other 
people,    too.   and  I   advise   you   not   to   pay 
any  attention  to  It  because  It  Is  rigged  and. 
to   the   best    of   my   knowledge,   I    have    not 
voted  against  REA  or  worked   against  them 
in  any   way   since  I   have   been   down   there 
and  I  am  naturally  quite  resentful  that  this 
report  should   have  been  sent  out  to  all  the 
REA  members  all  over  the  country.     I  think 
the    explanation    Is   that    In   making    up    the 
voting  record,  a  lot  of  issues  were  Included 
which   we   might    call    Idealoglcal    questions 
which  had  little  to  do  with  the  work   (basic 
or  original )  of  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
themselves. 

So  I  am  giving  you  the  facts  on  tills.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  have  lost  quite  a  lot  of 
my  respect  for  the  national  organization  and 
Its  general  manager.  I  do  not  take  directions 
from  this  national  organization  which  ap- 
parently has  too  many  other  Interests  but  I 
do  listen  to  the  Vermont  electric  coopera- 
tives— and  I  tell  you  now — I  came  close  to 
making  a  promise — that  I  shall  do  everything 
I  can  to  speed  your  work  here  in  the  State 
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f  Z^°^^^^  ^r^  w!i.^r'"°l^*^^.^:  "^^  ^'"^  Pltchburg  pioneers  helped  and  Navy  look  to  Pltciiburg  for  GETs  tur- 

LX*orVt,rsnoran?r^?^i.t^^^  f°   -^fllsh  for  all  America  the   ba.ic  blne«  and  turbine  generators. 

•o-Mid-»  in  waahington  ooming  to  m«  and  Institution*  of  democraUc   government.         Another  old  Fltchburg  industry  Is  the 

telling  me  what  you  think.   I  want  you  to  teU  '^^  helped  to  forge  a  record  of  magnifl-  simonda  Saw  It  Steel  Co..  founded  In 

me  directly.    Your  manager*  and  your  direc-  ce'i't  achievement  that  lives  to  this  day.  1832.    It  Ifl  one  of  the  oldest  companies 

term  are  flghUng  for  you  every  minute  and  1  In    observing    Its    200th    anniversary,  in    the    Nation    manufacturing    cutting 

intend  to  flght  with  them.    Thank  you.  Fltchburg  pays  a  Justly  deserved  tribute  tools  for  the  woodworking,  metalworklng. 

Rural  electH^cation  program,  28  years  old  to  these  early  settlers  whose  struggles  pulp   and  paper,   plastics  and   printing 

Distribution  loana :  and  bitter  sacrifices  have  made  possible  industries.     The  first  windowless  plant 

20     years     Democrat     ad-  for  OUT  posterity  the  remarkable  legacy  in  the  world  was  built  by  Simonds  in 

nUniBtration $2,655,014,288  of  accomplishment  which  has  made  our  1929 

*  m^traS''"'^    '^'  fti  nss  .«9  ^^  ^^  ^*"°''  "^^^  ^  *^  ^^^^  'The  famed  Fltchburg  Yarn  Co.  was  the 

Ou-tSneiSSVfarm.)""  ^^^  °*5' ^^2.  544  There  were  less  than  200  people  In  first  mill  in  the  world  to  produce  spun 

20     year*     Democrat     ad-  '^"^   ^^^^   ^^^"   ^^^   petition   setting   up  rayon. 

mlnlatratlon 4.  004. 831  '^^  separate  township  of  Fltchburg  was  WTiile  paper,  machinery,  tools  and  tex- 

8    years    Republican    ad-  granted   by   the   General  Court  of   the  tiles    are    Fltchburg's    basic    products. 

ministration 1.257.019  Commonwealth  on  F^niary  3.  1764.  much    diversification    of    industry    has 

Generation  loans.  On   AprU    19,    1775.    the    alarm    from  taken  place  In  recent  years.    The  Rtch- 

^„^,?^«.^!^.'"°"''*            .,  „,.  .00  ~,„  Lexington  reached   the   little   Pltchburg  burg  business  and  industrial  picture  re- 

8  ^^^^"biican"  '.Ji'  setUement  and  the  first  company  of  min-  mains  bright  and  the  future  holds  great 

ministration                        »5i4  062  47g  V^"^^!?  numbering  42  rallied  to  the  cry  promise  for  the  city's  continued  growth 

_„,_._                  Vc     •''''■  T'^-'"'  for  aid  from  the  embattled  farmers  at  and  orogress 

TeleohrneTc^r  """*'""'      '""  e^""^''^-     ^""«^'  fltchburg  had  made  ^^"^^U^nce  of  Its  200th  anniversary. 

7  y^  ^mocrat     ad  ^°*"  '^  willingness  to  fight  British  op-  Fltchburg  Is  holding  an  elaborate  pro- 
ministration                          m58  647  118  "^j?^*?!?  ^  "^  ^^^^  ^^^  *'°  ^^^^ton  gram  of  events.     Among  the  hlghlighU 

8  years    Republican    ad-  ^^^^  ^"^  Boston  Tea  Party:  ^as  a  historical  pageant  In  June  with  a 
ministration 8630.680.973         ^*  *''®  '^^'y  persuaded  that  liberty  is  a     large  local  cast  to  depict  the  grovth  and 

Customers  added ;  most  precious  gift  of  Ood  and  no  person  or      development  of  the  city  from   the  time 

■^      ^.'^      Democrat      ad-  community  can  Jtistly  part  with  it.  ^j    j^^,    ^^^ly    setUement    to    the    present 

t  °jS^£Sibirc^—ad'              ''"''■  ^''  '^^^  Pltchburg  of  today  embodies  these  century, 

ministrauon                              1  175  227  ^^^   pioneer  qualities  of   outstandinR        A  huge  parade  later  this   month  Is 

leadership,  patriotism,  and  devotion  to  among  the  many  features  of  Fltchburg's 

— ^-^^^^— ^_  basic   values  and   fundamental   Institu-  year-long  celebration.    With  participat- 

tlons.  ing  units  from  the  Army.  Na\T.  and  Air 

Fitchburg  Celebrate*  200th  Annivertarr  Fltchburg.   which    became    a   city    in  Force,  the  parade  will  be  one  of  the  larg- 

'  1872,  is  now  a  thriving,  bustling  com-  est  ever  to  be  conducted  in  the  central 

irx-TPVcsTriM  r»w  oFTUTAorro  munlty    of     about     45.000     population.  Massachusetts  area. 
iUAxr^oii-»«  Kjr  «.*.MAKKS  There  are  some  107  diversified  industries        At    the   request   of    my   good    friend, 
°'  employingmore  than  11,000  workers  with  Bernard  J.  Molaghan,  a  member  of  the 
HON.  PHILIP  J.   PHILBIN  *"  armual  payroll  over  $39  million.  bicentennial   parade   committee.   I   was 
or  MASSACHusriTs  While   the   basic   economy   of   Fitch-  privileged  to  extend  invitations  to  the 
y^  _^    rrriTTcsii-  rMP  o  ■0  burg  has  centered  for  more  than  a  cen-  Fltchburg  celebration  to  the  armed  serv- 
HousE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  tury  around  paper,  machinery,  tools  and  ices  and  it  has  been  gratifying  Indeed  to 
Saturday,  October  3,  1964  textiles,  the  skilled  workers  in  its  many,  obtain  such  splendid  cooperation  from 
Mr.  PHILBIN.    Mr  Speaker  February  *°^^^   diversified    plants   now   turn   out  the  various  branches  of  the  service. 
3  of  this  year  marked  the  200th  annlver  ^'^^  possible  kind  of  product  from  po-         MaJ.  Gen.  B.  P.  Evans.  Jr.,  command- 
sary  of  the  Incorporation  as  a  town  of  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  plastics.  Ing  general  at  Port  Devens,  is  assigning 
the  thriving  city  of  Pltchburg  Mass    in  ^  addition,  Fltchburg  is  an  Important  'wo  honor  guard  platoons  from  the  U.S. 
my  district     It  was  my  great  prlvileee  trading  area  for  some  175,000  people  in  Army  Security  Agency  Training  Center 
and  honor  on  that  date  to  introduce  In  northern  Worcester  County  with  Its  at-  a^d  the  18th  UJS.  Army  Band  to  take  part 
the  Congress  House   Resolution   620  to  tractive     downtown     shopping     district  ^^  the  parade.    Col.  John  W.  Carroll,  for- 
mark  this  outstanding  event  by  extend-  ^^^^  '^^^  »n  estimated  $75  million  re-  ^^^   commander.    Headquarters.    814th 
tng  congratulations  of  the  House  to  the  ^^  business  annually.  Combat    Support    Group — SAC— West- 
people    of    this    historic    Massachusetts  Among    Fltchburg's    large    employers  °^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^-  ^^  arranged  for 
community.  are   the   Pltchburg   division   of   General  ^^^  participation  of  Westover  Air  Force 
Actually,    the    history    of    Fltchburg  Electric,  the  Simonds  Saw  L  Steel  Co  ^^^   ""'^   ^°^   ^^  parade.     Hanscom 
goes    farther    back    In    time    than    the  the  Crocker  Burbank  L  Co.  Assoclatlori  ^^^**'  through  the  help  of  Col.  Grover 
200  years  of  progress   which  are  being  subsidiary  of  the  Weyerhaeuser  Co    the  ^  Wilcox.  Jr.,  former  base  commander, 
elaborately  celebrated   throughout   this  Independent  Lock  Co..  and  the  Pitch-  ^"^^  ^^  represented  by  a  four-man  color 
year  with   such   outstanding   events  as  burg  Paper  Co.  guard. 

civic  parades,  concerts,  balls,  historical  One  of  the  city's  oldest  concerns  is  the  o  ^"  addition  earlier  this  year  Capt.  P.  J. 

pageants,  and  other  patrtoUc  events.  Parks-Cramer  Co..  which  pioneered   in  ^'"^"tJ^J;  *<:"/^«  commander,  Ist  Coast 

Pltchburgs    story    of    progress    and  the  development  of  controlling  humidity  S^^^^^  district,  gave  assurances  of  Coast 

achievement  actually  began  in  the  early  temperature  and  atmospheric  condition^  2^^,      P^ftlclpatlon   and  Rear  Adm.  W. 

1700's  when  the  commuruty  was  known  for  industry                                                               bieglaJT,  commandant  of  the  1st  Naval 

SJ'^L'nT/'L''^''  K°'   ^""^"^^r"        P^Pennaklng   Is  perhaps   Fltchburg's    Base'Bost'SJBanr"""''  ''''  ''•^-  ""^'^^ 
after  the  Duke  of  Lunenburg,  one  of  the    biggest  single   Industrv   and   Pitz-hhurff    -"ase  lioston  Band. 

many  Utles  of  George  IL  JaS^'USg'th^tX^taTpa^'J'iiUe!  wLk"" o?  he  TtTs^lLe'^JL "r"^' 
Courageous  bands  of  early  settlers  In-  of  the  Nation.  Many  specialized  types  Jo^.p  Lu  J!  r^^t  ^  .1  ^?^^^  w^' 
eluding  John  Fitch,  of  Billerica.  after  of  paper  are  made  in  ^tchburg  Includi'S  S  Co?^  ill7?^^e^rpin't J^- 
whom  the  city  is  named,  helped  to  carve  technical  papers,  saturation  papers,  map  narade  bv  thrm^nmmf.n,?^  ^  *^^ 
out  from  the  wilderness  the  early  be-  papers  and  industrial  papers  The  paper  P^^^f^  ^^  "^^  ^^t  Communications  Com- 
glnnlngs  of  the  Fltchburg  settlement,  used  for  the  ration  stamps  of  World  War  Tmrhh,,ro.  offo^  oaa  ,  ,  . 
These  brave  setUers  helped  to  establish  H  was  made  In  Pltchbu^.  thrfu^ur^with  vih^nt  ""^T^   looks  to 

frfs^'^r.re".».r-r.  o-rserso^'L~.xsi  S?~H"«~ 

to  U«  her,t«e  whlci.  Is  so  tortunately    U,  such  foreign  marleU  «  Jap«>.  Sw.-    felSrswTS  ,''i,S^"b,Tl<Sfr",^ 
**""•  den  and  Norway.    Our  merchant  marine     devoted  people. 


Mr  Speaker.  I  was  privileged  to  intro- 
duce on  February  3  the  special  resolu- 
tion bringing  attention  to  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  Fltchburg  and  extending 
the  congratulations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  people  of  this  fine 
community.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  the  text  of  my  res- 
olution and  the  text  of  my  telegram  of 
felicitations  to  Pltchburg  on  February  3, 
1964.  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
H    Res    620 

Whereas  the  vear  1964  marks  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Incorporation 
of  the  city  of  Fltchburg,  Massachusetts,  as 
a  town  on  February  3,  1764;  and 

Whereas  from  the  time  of  its  settlement 
about  1730  the  people  of  Pltchburg  have 
figured  conspicuously  In  the  founding, 
growth,  and  defense  of  this  Nation;   and 

Whereas  the  observance  of  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Fltchburg  will  be  cele- 
brated with  Impressive  community  cere- 
monies, large  public  gatherings,  and  wide- 
spread participation  of  Mixssachusetts  citi- 
zens and  visitors  from  other  States  and 
places;    and 

Whereas  Pltchburg  Is  a  beautiful  com- 
munltly.  rich  In  historic  Interest,  well  known 
for  Its  patriotic  contributions,  noted  for  Its 
many  famous  sons  and  daughters  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  many  fields  of  en- 
deavor and  many  facets  of  American  civili- 
zation:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives extends  Its  greetings  and  felicitations  to 
the  people  of  Pltchbtu-g.  MassachusetU.  on 
the  occasion  of  the  two  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  this  community  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  further  expresses  Its  appre- 
ciation for  the  splendid  services  rendered  to 
the  Nation  by  the  citizens  of  Pltchburg  dur- 
ing the  past  two  hundred  years 

February  3   1964 
Hon    George  J    BtivRQur. 
Mayor.  City  Hall.  Fltchburg.  Mass 

Hall  and  salute  to  the  great  city  of  Fltch- 
burg upon  its  200th  anniversary.  I  could 
not  possibly  enumerate  the  many  outstand- 
ing, glorious  accomplishments  of  your 
beautiful  city  and  Its  citizens  throughout 
the  years  Its  brilliant  leadership  In  civic 
and  political  affairs.  In  Industry  and  In  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  In  the  lofty  realm  of  patriotic, 
cultural,  and  spiritual  endeavors  could  not 
possibly  be  excelled  The  steadfastness, 
loyalty,  and  devotion  of  your  people  of  every 
group,  class,  and  station  Is  a  gleaming  In- 
spiration and  a  forecast  of  your  continued 
greatness  In  the  future  Heartiest  congratu- 
lations and  many  happy  returns.  I  am 
gratified  and  very  proud  Indeed  as  your 
Congressman  and  friend  on  this  extraordfN 
nary  and  meaningful  anniversary  to  send  all 
the  citizens  and  residents  of  Pltchburg  my 
very  best  wishes  for  ever-increasing  success, 
noteworthy  advancement,  and  God -given 
happiness   In  the  yeiixs  to  come. 

Regards  all 

Congressman  Philip  J   Philbin. 
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House  PubUc  Works  Committee  for  al- 
most 10  years.  It  has  been  a  privilege 
to  know  him  both  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  and  as  a  friend.  He  has  made 
many  valuable  contributions  to  the  com- 
mittee and  we  shall  miss  him.  I  wish 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Auchincloss  much  happi- 
ness In  the  years  to  come. 


Retirement  of  the  Honorable 
James  C.  Aachinclott 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr    CLARK.      Mr.   Speaker,   I    have 
served   with    Jim   Auchincloss   on   the 


The  Proposed  NATO  Nuclear  Force 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

OF  PENNsyLVA^■l.^ 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing materials  relevant  to  the  proposed 
NATO  nuclear  force,  popularly  known 
as  the  MLF,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Forget  the  NATO  Fleet 

Nationalism,  conservatism,  and  forgetful- 
ness  are  the  major  obstacles  to  the  launch- 
ing of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion's proposed  multilateral  nuclear  force, 
said  Thomas  K.  Plnletter,  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  NATO,  In  a  speech  In  Paris  recently. 

And  the  most  persistent  of  these  Is  forget- 
fulness.  Judging  from  the  frequency  with 
which  our  diplomats  and  naval  officers  must 
keep  telling  their  NATO  counterparts  how 
25  Polaris-equipped  surface  ships  with  multi- 
national crews  would  bring  salvation  to  the 
Alliance  and  new  unity  to  its  partners 

Doubtless  the  building  of  "Institutions  of 
common  enterprise"  woiild  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  North  Atlantic  Community,  as 
Mr.  Plnletter  contends.  We  expect  the  seven- 
nation  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Claude  V.  Ricketts 
(a  destroyer  formerly  known  as  the  Biddle) 
to  reaffirm  in  the  next  year  our  faith  In 
person-to-F>erson  diplomacy,  complete  to 
serving  wine  in  the  mess  Still  missing, 
however.  Is  evidence  that  on  balance  the 
full  fleet  concept  Is  either  prudent  or 
necessary. 

Of  the  other  nations  participating  in  the 
Ricketts  experiment,  only  West  Germany  has 
shown  what  could  be  called  unqualified  en- 
thusiasm. This.  In  turn,  has  been  disquiet- 
ing to  powers  not  convinced  that  the  venture 
would  limit  any  West  German  urge  for  nu- 
clear Involvement.  How  could  the  fleet  idea 
prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap>ons  when 
there  Is  scant  chance  that  France  will  Join. 
and  Britain  Itself  might  drop  out  If  the 
Labor  Party  wins  this  month?  Other  allies — 
Canada,  Belgium.  Etenmark.  and  Norway — 
have  said  no. 

In  addition  to  exacerbating  the  rivalries 
that  already  pla^e  NATO,  and  rankling  the 
Soviet  Union  to  no  apparent  good  end.  these 
freighter-like  missile  ships  would  provide 
little  of  the  invulnerability  or  covert  mo- 
bility that  could  be  their  only  Jitstlflcatlon. 
Second-strike  missiles  In  submarines  and 
hardened  silos  already  give  us  these  advan- 
tages. 

One  argument  In  support  of  the  fleet  con- 
cerns the  need  for  medium-range  missiles  to 
replace  obsolescent  bombers  and  to  counter 
Russian  missiles  aimed  at  Western  Europe. 
Would  not  an  expanded  Polaris  submarine 
deployment  serve  a  similar  purpose? 

We  are  not  convinced  that  these  25  pro- 
posed missile  ships  could  maneuver  all  that 


effectively  in  shallow  water,  where  pursuing 
submarines  could  not  follow  The  NATO 
fleet  ships  would  be  sitting  ducks  for  either 
aircraft  or  satellite  photo  sm-veillance.  The 
intetflgence  personnel  that  all  powers  keep 
near  major  seaports  and  shipping  channel.' 
covild  help  assure  that  these  disguised 
ships  were  constantly  plotted — and  targeted 
In  view  of  all  this  and  more,  the  multi- 
lateral surface  force  still  represents,  at  best, 
pedestrian  thinking  in  a  crucial  strategic 
realm.  Arguments  that  It  would  cost  less 
than  other  plans  thus  are  not  of  great  mo- 
ment. The  United  States  should  take  a  hint 
from  its  allies  and  forget  the  NATO  nuclear 
fleet. 


Why  Keep  It  Alive? 

The  latest  news  about  our  Government's 
efforts  to  arm  NATO  with  a  ■Multilateral 
Force"— the  so-called  MLF  nuclear  missile 
fleet  to  be  run  by  men  of  mixed  nationality — 
Is  that  most  people  continue  to  be  either 
confused  or  outraged  by  the  idea  Who  can 
blame  them?  The  Idea,  after  all.  has  yet  to 
be  made  to  seem  sensible  or  workable 

Chief  among  the  outraged,  of  course  are 
the  Russians.  In  their  view,  the  project 
threatens  to  promote  the  spread  of  atomic- 
hydrogen  weapons  throughout  the  Atlantic 
Community.  And  they  apply  this  thought 
particularly  to  West  Germany,  which  they 
everlastingly  denounce  as  a  "revenge-seek- 
ing" country  grimly  Intent  upon  acquiring 
fission  and  fusion  bombs  for  use  against  the 
Conununlst  East. 

As  for  the  confused,  their  numbers  are 
legion.  Although  the  Pentagon  and  the  Stiite 
Department  may  describe  the  Soviet  line  as 
nonsense.  It  Is  nonetheless  a  line  that  sells 
itself  with  relative  ease.  At  the  United  Na- 
tions, for  example,  the  consensus  appears  to 
be  overwhelmingly  in  agreement  with  the 
Kremlin's  Interpretation  of  the  MLF  con- 
cept. Certainly  precious  few  delegations 
have  displayed  much  faith  In  the  American 
argument  that  the  project  would  make  NATO 
more  efficient  without  encouraging  a  prolif- 
eration of  A  and  H  weapons,  and  would  ade- 
quately insure  against  the  danger  of  ha\ing 
several  fingers,  including  West  Germany's 
on  the  nuclear  trigger 

Let's  face  It.  This  is  an  argument  which 
our  most  competent  experts  have  failed  to 
express  In  comprehensible  and  convincing 
language.  Why?  The  answer,  it  seems  to  us. 
Is  that  the  MLF  Is  an  Ill-conceived  and  un- 
candid  enterprise  designed  to  give  NATO's 
members  the  Illusion- — but  not  the  reality — 
of  having  a  decisive  role  In  terms  of  pulling 
the  trigger,  or  not  pulling  It.  In  the  event  of 
war.  That  Is  why  Gaulllst  Prance  extrava- 
gantly proud  of  Its  own  nuclear  arsenal  la 
midget  thing  by  Soviet  and  American  stand- 
ards), has  openly  ridiculed  the  MLF.  And. 
too.  that  Is  why  all  but  one  of  the  partici- 
pants In  the  experiment  have  taken  a  quiz- 
zical, skeptical,  reserved,  or  lukewarm  view 
of  It. 

The  exception  Is  West  Germany.  The 
others  Involved— Britain.  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands. Greece,  and  Turkey — have  been  less 
than  enthusiastic  about  the  MLF.  even 
though  they  are  going  through  the  motions 
of  being  part  of  It. 

MLF  Is  a  sort  of  Rube  Goldberg  contrap- 
tion too  Intricate  and  mixed  up  within  It- 
self to  work.  The  project  should  be  dropped, 
with  as  little  fanfare  as  possible. 


I  From  the   Atlantic   Monthly,   August    1964] 
Tomorrow's  World — Walter  Lippmann   An- 
swers Questions  Peom  the  Germans 
(Excerpts) 

Spiegel.  What  else  can  the  West  do  to  fur- 
ther the  reduction  of  tensions? 

Lippmann.  We  are  started  on  the  way.  The 
conscious  detente  really  began  last  summer. 
In  July.  East  and  West  now  agree  that  there 
will  be  no  nuclear  war  over  Europe.  That's 
a  very  big  thing. 
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Sftkgel.  You  are  tlilnklng  of  the  test  b<ui 
treaty? 

La>PiiANH.  Yea,  but  thla  treaty  waa  the  re- 
auit  of  the  Cuban  crlala.  This  occurred  In 
October  1962,  and  the  test  ban  treaty  was 
signed  In  June  1963.  The  period  between 
those  two  dates  was  a  p>erlod  of  gradual  re- 
duction of  tensions.  The  Russians  accepted 
the  fact  that  we  had  nuclear  superiority,  but 
they  also  recognized  that  we  were  not  dan- 
gerous, that  we  would  not  exploit  this  su- 
periority. The  test  ban  treaty  Ls  the  result 
of  this  recognition. 

Spiegel.  And  do  you  think  that  disarma- 
ment will  proceed  further? 

LIPPMANN.  I  was  speaking  of  detente,  not 
of  disarmament. 

Spiegel  But  disarmament  Is  a  part  of 
detente. 

LippitfANN.  The  detente  is  more  Important 
than  disarmament.  How  much  disarmament 
we  shall  actually  get  remains  for  the  future. 
The  need  to  disarm  is  greater  for  Russia  than 
It  U  for  the  United  States  because  we  can 
afford  the  armaments  race  better  than  they 
can. 

SpnsGKL.  Do  the  plans  for  a  multilateral 
nuclear  force  under  NATO  hinder  the  dis- 
armament negotiations? 

LiPPMANN.  I  don't  know,  but  I  hope  that 
nothing  will  come  of  the  MLF.  It  has  no 
military  value  and  costs  a  lot  of  money  and 
awakens  fear  and  suspicion  all  around  the 
world.  If  you're  going  to  take  risks,  you 
should  do  it  for  some  real  purpose.  I  think 
the  XTLP  Ls  frivolous.  Nothing  could  be 
worse  for  Germany  and  ourselves  than  a 
German-American  military  alliance  instead 
of  NATO. 

Spikgel  Such  a  development  would  then 
disrupt  not  only  disarmament  but  al.so  the 
detente.  Is  that  your  concern? 

LiPPMANN.  Definitely.  The  rearmament  of 
Germany  is  still  Khrxishcbev's  greatest 
worry  in  Europe.  Today  he  Is  convinced 
that  the  United  States  is  not  going  to  attack 
him.  He  thought  differently  5  years  ago. 
At  that  time,  I  said  to  him,  "We're  not  going 
to  attack  you,"  and  he  said,  "But  you  are 
allied  with  the  German  Hitlerites,  and  they 
are  smarter  than  you  are.  and  they  will  get 
you  into  war.  We're  not  afraid  of  Germany, 
we're  afraid  of  you,  and  we're  afraid  you'll 
be  led  Into  war  by  the  Germans." 


Wilson    Retteiiates    Labor's    Opposition    to 

MLP 

I  By  Robert  H.  Bstabrook ) 

London — American  hopes  of  obtaining  an 
early  British  decision  on  participation  in 
the  multilateral  nuclear  force  would  be  dis- 
appointed If  a  labor  government  should  come 
to  p>ower  In  the  October  15  election.  Party 
leader  Harold  Wilson  Indicated  today. 

Wilson  strongly  reiterated  labor's  opposi- 
tion to  the  multilateral  force  favored  by 
the  Johnson  administration.  B\it  he  re- 
frained from  bolting  the  door  against  It. 

A  labor  government  would  want  to  review 
the  entire  British  defense  situation  before 
seeking  high-level  talks  in  Washington,  he 
said,  and  this  review  would  take  more  than 
the  6  weeks  envisaged  to  permit  a  start  on 
MLF  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Such  high-level  talks  would  Include  dls- 
cxisslon  of  the  Nassau  agreement  by  which 
Britain  obtains  components  of  Polaris  sub- 
marines and  missiles  from  the  United  States. 
Labor  Is  pledged  to  renegotiate  the  agree- 
ment. 

The  talks  would  also  cover  disarmament 
and  labor  proposals  to  tighten  up  NATO, 
Wilson  explain,  and  MLF"  would  come  up  in 
that  connection. 

ASKXD  ABOirr  SPEECH 

Wilson  was  asked  at  hla  news  conference 
about  a  s]>eech  last  night  In  Wandsworth 
In  which  he  Implied  that  policies  of  Britain's 
conseryatlve  government  were  leading  to  a 
German  finger  on  the  nucleax  trigger.     Tory 


"nuclear  Illusions,"  he  said,  have  led  to 
weaker  defenses  "than  at  any  time  since 
Ethelred  the  Unready." 

Denlng  that  he  U  anti-Oerman,  Wilson 
contended  today  that  retention  of  Britain's 
Independent  nuclear  deterrent  is  an  Invita- 
tion to  Germany  to  demand  the  same  thing. 
And  that,  he  added,  would  move  Germany 
"past  the  point  of  no  return"  and  frustrate 
any  possibility  of  an  East-West  detente. 

The  MLP  alone  would  not  give  Germany 
a  finger  on  the  trigger.  Wilson  conceded, 
but  Labor  Is  afraid  matters  would  not  stop 
there.  A  majority  system  of  voting  among 
the  MLF  partners  would  mean  that  Britain 
and  the  United  States  could  be  overruled 
on  the  use  of  the  MLF 

Wilson  repeated  Labor  objectives  of  bet- 
ter arrangements  In  NATO  for  control  and 
targeting  of  nuclear  weapons  and  more  con- 
sultation with  Washington  about  their  use. 
He  complained  that  Britain  had  not  been 
consulted  In  the  confrontation  with  the  So- 
viet Union  over  Cuba  2  years  ago. 

He  also  took  an  indirect  swipe  at  Senator 
Barrt  M.  Ooudwate*.  Labor  would  want  to 
make  sure  that  decisions  about  nuclear  wea- 
jxjns  were  taken  "by  heads  of  government, 
not  by  military  men  In  the  field  as  some 
have  suggested,"  he  emphasized. 

NO    n.AT    REFUSAL 

Althoi:gh  he  declined  to  say  flatly  that  a 
Labor  government  would  not  Join  the  MLF 
as  a  last  resort.  Wilson  disputed  one  of  the 
assumptions  often  made  about  Labor  par- 
ticipation. 

He  recalled  that  he  had  said  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  In  Washington  on  April  1, 
1963,  that  If  Labor  had  been  convinced  that 
MLP  represented  the  only  way  to  keep  a 
German  finger  off  the  nuclear  trigger  it 
would   have   gone  along — In   the   past  tense 

"But,"  he  added,  "We  were  not  and  are 
not  " 

Wilson,  who  was  accused  yesterday  by 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Reginald 
Mauldlng  of  habitually  "ascribing  the  worst 
motives  to  everyone  but  himself,"  was  In  a 
waspish  mood  today.  He  seemed  grim  and 
unsmiling,  as  though  the  campaign  were 
wearing  on  him. 

He  repeated  his  challenge  to  Prime  Min- 
ister Douglas-Home  to  say  whether  another 
Tory  government  would  take  Britain  into  the 
Common  Market.  Labor  opposes  entry  ex- 
cept on  conditions  that  the  Common  Market 
Is  not  prepared  to  grant. 

This  was  the  most  Important  Issue  before 
the  last  Parliament,  Wilson  said,  and  Home's 
refusal  to  give  a  clear-cut  answer  amounted 
to  "treating  the  electorate  with  contempt." 

[Prom    the    Die    Welt,    Hamburg,    Germany, 

Saturday,  Sept.  26,  1964) 

(Translation) 

The  Mixed- Manned  StnuTACK  Fleet 

(By  Denis  Healey,  M.P.) 

Nuclear  strategy  poses  so  many  unfamiliar 
problems  that  the  vocabulary  which  has  ev- 
olved around  it  is  bound  often  to  be  arbi- 
trary and  equivocal.  In  the  last  12  months 
the  phrase  "multilateral  force"  has  come  to 
be  applied  primarily  to  certain  American  pro- 
posals for  an  entirely  new  mixed-manned 
surface  fleet  carrying  Polaris  missiles.  It  is 
these  proposals,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to 
the  public,  which  I  Intend  to  discuss.  But 
I  hope  to  make  It  clear  that  there  are  other 
possible  proposals  for  a  multilateral  NATO 
nuclear  force  which  might  be  much  more 
deserving  of   support. 

Not  even  its  most  fervent  supptorters  would 
argue  that  the  military  case  for  the  mixed- 
manned  surface  fleet  is  conclusive.  The 
nuclear  striking  power  already  available  to 
NATO  far  exceeds  anything  the  Soviet  Union 
is  likely  to  possess  in  the  next  decade.  All 
necessary  targets  in  Russia  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope are  fully  covered.     Though   the  Soviet 


Union  has  more  medium  range  missiles  than 
the  West,  this  is  because  NATO's  intercon- 
tinental missiles  and  aircraft  are  equally  ac- 
curate and  far  less  vulnerable  when  based  in 
the  United  States — not  to  speak  of  the  sub- 
marine-based  Polaris  mls&lles. 

So  long  as  NATO's  solidarity  holds,  an  en- 
tirely new  mixed-manned  surface  fleet  Is 
superfluous  to  the  alliance's  military  require- 
ments. Many  experts  believe  that  such  a 
fleet  would  be  unduly  vulnerable  to  surprise 
attack,  that  its  missiles  might  be  insufBcient- 
ly  accurate,  and  that  mixed-manning  might 
create  formidable  problems  of  control.  Even 
If  these  objections  prove  to  be  exaggerated, 
it  remains  the  case  that  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  required  to  build  and  operate 
the  fleet  would  be  diverted  from  fields  where 
successive  Supreme  Commanders  have  con- 
sidered NATO  to  be  more  seriously  deficient 

particularly  the  ground  defense  of  Germany. 
It  Is  doubtful  whether  the  European  coun- 
tries could  provide  the  necessary  technicians 
for  the  mixed-manned  force  without  dan- 
gerously overstraining  other  elements  In  their 
navies. 

In  fact  the  weight  of  the  military  argu- 
ment is  strongly  against  the  mixed-manned 
surface  fieet.  Its  case  must  stand  or  fall 
on  the  political  argument.  The  American 
proposals  are  seriously  devised  to  meet  what 
has  often  seemed  a  crisis  of  confidence  In 
the  alliance.  Both  the  British  and  French 
Governments  have  Jiostlfled  the  creation  of 
national  nuclear  striking  forces  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  not  al- 
ways take  the  solidarity  of  NATO  for  granted; 
that  a  crisis  might  arise  in  which  America's 
nuclear  power  would  not  act  as  a  deterrent 
to  Soviet  attack  on  one  of  her  European 
aUles.  In  my  opinion  this  argument  Is  lees 
widely  believed  than  might  appear.  It  Is 
essentially  the  rationalization  of  an  Instinc- 
tive but  atavistic  nationalism  which  Presi- 
dent De  Gaulle,  at  least  Is  proud  to  admit. 
Insofar  as  it  Is  this  mystical  hunger  for  na- 
tional sovereignty  In  defense  which  moti- 
vates the  quest  for  independent  national  de- 
terrents, proposals  like  the  mixed-manned 
surface  fleet  only  exacerba**  the  tensions  In 
the  alliance  as  France  has  shown.  But 
there  is  at  least  a  superficial  plausibility  in 
the  argument  that  America's  growing  vul- 
nerability to  Soviet  nuclear  attack  must  un- 
dermine the  solidarity  of  an  alliance  In  which 
America  denies  any  share  in  the  control  of 
atomic  weapons  to  the  members  most  ex- 
posed to  aggression. 

Yet  the  current  proposals  for  a  mixed - 
manned  surface  fleet  do  nothing  to  meet  this 
problem.  As  Professor  Rostow,  head  of  the 
State  Department's  Planning  Cotmcil.  told 
the  Assembly  of  Western  European  Union 
last  Jtme.  they  offer  E^irope  a  share  In  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  strategic  weap- 
ons— but  not  a  share  In  their  control.  In- 
deed he  described  arguments  about  control 
of  the  MLF  as  "theological."  But  to  make 
the  ETuropean  countries  provide  a  massive 
contribution  to  the  MLF  In  men  and  money 
without  giving  them  any  more  control  than 
they  now  have  over  the  "dual-veto"  weapons 
already  deployed  on  their  soil  can  only  ag- 
gravate  and  not  reduce  the  existing  tensions 
over  nuclear  sharing. 

In  their  replies  to  the  Soviet  note  about  the 
MLF,  both  the  American  and  British  Gov- 
ernments undertook  not  to  renounce  their 
veto  over  Its  use,  since  that  would  Imply  a 
diffusion  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  in  any 
case  difficult  to  Imagine  the  American  Con- 
gress changing  the  existing  law  which  for- 
bids the  President  to  transfer  control  of  his 
atomic  weapons  to  other  Governments,  or  to 
Imagine  President  Johnson  requesting  Con- 
gress to  do  so,  particularly  after  the  role  thU 
Issue  has  played  in  his  election  debates  with 
Senator  Goldwater. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  easy  to  understand 
why  the  German  Defense  Minister  has  al- 
ready given  notice  that  his  coimtry  will  not 
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long  remain  content  with  a  situation  in 
which  having  paid  80  percent  of  the  Euro- 
pean contribution  toward  the  mixed-manned 
fleet  Germany  must  accept  not  only  an 
American  veto  on  its  use,  but  also  the  veto 
of  the  other  European  members.  And  some 
of  the  small  clique  of  State  Department  offi- 
cials who  generated  the  proposals  have  sug- 
gested that  America  might  renounce  her 
veto  although  there  Is  no  evidence  of  this. 
There  Is  In  fact,  an  Internal  division  even 
inside  this  clique  who  want  It  as  a  means  to 
keep  strategic  weapons  off  the  European 
mainland  under  multiple  veto,  and  those 
who  see  It  as  the  first  step  toward  a  Euro- 
Dean  deterrent,  as  the  grain  of  sand  round 
which    the    pearl    of    European    unity    will 

^"^T^U  ambiguity  on  the  question  of  control 
could  make  the  MLF  a  major  force  for  disin- 
tegrating the  alliance.  For  U.ere  Is  no  doubt 
that  most  of  the  European  members  of 
NATO,  however  much  they  may  secreUy  or 
overtly  want  their  own  national  deterrent, 
would  prefer  to  leave  America  with  the  veto 
over  the  use  of  a  collective  force  rather  than 
trust  one  another  with  Its  control.  This 
being  so.  It  would  be  Irresponsible  in  the 
extreme  to  encourage  German  opinion  to  be- 
lieve that  the  MLF  offers  Germany  Influence 
In  any  way  commensurate  with  her  contri- 
bution, yet  It  Is  difficult  to  complain  If  Ger- 
many demands  this.  The  least  that  can  be 
said  U  that  no  agreelnent  In  principle  should 
be  reached  inside  NATO  on  the  American 
proposals  until  the  central  Issue  of  control 
is  solved  with  the  agreement  of  all  the  gov- 
ernments concerned.  For  If  thU  issue  Is 
left  over  until  the  force  Is  set  up,  It  could 
disrupt  the  alliance  altogether. 

But  since  it  is  this  question  of  controlling 
NATO's  nuclear  weapons  round  which  the 
crisis  of  confidence  revolves,  surely  It  would 
be  better  to  start  by  trying  to  solve  It — or 
at  least  to  render  It  less  worrying — so  far 
as  NATO's  existing  nuclear  weapons  are  con- 
cerned, rather  than  to  set  up  a  new  and 
superfluous  nuclear  force  which  presents  all 
the  same  problems  In  a  particularly  intract- 
able form.  For  most  of  the  allies  who  are 
likely  to  Join  the  MLF  are  already  Involved 
in  the  operation  and  ownership  of  nuclear 
weapons  either  through  their  own  national 
forces,  like  Britain  and  France,  or  like  Ger- 
many, through  weapons  under  dual  veto. 

It  might  prove  possible  to  give  Europe 
more  Influence  over  allied  nuclear  weapons 
based  on  her  own  soil,  or  In  her  own  waters, 
than  over  American  weapons  based  In  the 
United  States.  It  might  seem  desirable  to 
give  Europe  control  of  some  Intercontinental 
missiles  In  America  Itself.  The  concept  of 
'  mixed-manning  might  be  applied  to  some 
or  all  of  the  existing  weapons.  In  my 
opinion,  Britain  could  play  an  Important 
role  in  shifting  the  argument  about  the 
mixed-manned  fleet  into  more  fruitful  fields 
by  offermg  to  put  all  her  own  nuclear 
weapons  without  exception  into  such  a  mul- 
tilateral force.  Though  Britain's  example 
might  not  evoke  an  Immediate  respKinse  from 
France.  I  believe  it  would  help  to  reduce  the 
legitimate  anxieties  felt  in  Germany  about 
nuclear  discrimination  In  the  alliance.  And 
I  believe  that  a  close  understanding  between 
Britain  and  Germany  in  this  field  Is  the  key 
to  consolidating  the  alliance  as  a  whole. 

Clark  Asks  MLP  Slowdown;  Questions 
German-American  Nuclear  Fleet 

Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark.  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  today  expresed  concern  that 
the  proposed  multilateral  force  would 
amount  to  "nothing  more  than  a  German- 
American  nuclecu'  fleet  which  would  do  more 
to  divide  than  unify  the  NATO  alliance, 
while  raising  serious  questions  about  whose 
finger  really  was  on  the  nuclear  trigger." 

Referring  to  reports  that  West  Germany 
was  prepared  to  go  It  alone  with  the  United 
States  in  the  creation  of  a  fleet  of  merchant 


vessels    to    be    armed    with    nuclear-tipped 
missiles,  the  Pennsylvania  Senator  said: 

"The  indications  are  that  we  are  rushing 
headlong  Into  a  new  miUtary  arrangement 
of  doubtful  strategic  value  and  with  severe 
political  drawbacks.  Originally  we  were  told 
that  MLF  would  be  a  genuine  NATO  opera- 
tion which  would  strengthen  that  key  alli- 
ance But  now  it  appears  that  virtually  every 
NATO  country — with  the  sole  exception  of 
West  Germany — ^wants  none  of  It.  Yet  never- 
theless some  zealots  In  the  State  Department 
keep  pushing  ahead  toward  a  treaty  which 
almost  no  one  in  the  Congress  or  the  country 
knows  anything  about,  and  which  will  make 
It  even  harder  for  our  negotiators  in  Geneva 
to  get  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  to  an  all- 
impwrtant  pact  prohibiting  the  dissemina- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  to  nations  that  do 
not  now  have  them. 

"If  we  are  to  believe  the  newspaper  re- 
ports, this  new  German-American  joint  nu- 
clear venture  may  be  an  accomplished  fact 
by  the  time  Congress  comes  back  in  January. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  State  Department 
owes  It  to  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  slow  this  thing  down  and  let  us 
see  what  it  is  we  are  getting  into.  The  MLF 
Idea  has  been  kicking  around  for  years. 
Surely  a  proposal  of  such  great  military  and 
political  Importance  can  wait  a  few  more 
months  until  the  Congress  can  take  a  good, 
hard  look  at  it." 


Erhard  Hints  United  States  and  Bonn  Mat 
Act  Alone  on  A-Fleet — Says  "Beginning 
Has  To  Be  Made" — Expresses  Hope  Other 
Nations  Will  Joik — Decision  bt  Janu- 
ary 1  Is  Aim — Chancillob  Expects  To  See 
President  Before  German  Visit  by  Khru- 
shchev 

(By  Arthur  J.  OLsen) 

Berlin. — Chancellor  Ludwlg  Erhard  Indi- 
cated today  that  West  Germany  was  consid- 
ering going  It  alone  with  the  United  States 
In  building  a  Jointly  manned  fleet  of  nuclear- 
missile  ships. 

"A  beginning  has  to  b^  made,"  he  said  of 
the  UjS.  proposal  for  a  Jointly  manned  and 
financed  allied  fleet  of  surface  vessels  carry- 
ing Polaris  missiles. 

"We  hope,"  he  added,  "that  the  doors  will 
stay  wide  open  for  other  European  countries 
to  Join." 

The  other  nations  that  are  considering  the 
proposal  are  Britain,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Greece,  and  Turkey. 

With  the  United  States  pressing  Its  Euro- 
pean allies  hard  for  a  decision  thla  year, 
diplomatic  sources  report  that  countries  that 
have  so  far  demurred  are  receiving  hints  that, 
11  necessary.  Washington  and  Bonn  may 
create  the  force  by  themselves. 

Asked  at  a  news  conference  here  If  his 
Government  would  Join  In  such  a  venttire 
with  the  United  States.  Chancellor  Erhard 
replied.  "I  cannot  give  you  a  flat  'Yes,'  but 
I  cannot  deny  It." 

MESSAGE  TO  JOHNSON  CITED 
The  Chancellor  also  said  he  assumed  he 
would  meet  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  Europe  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
He  Indicated  that  he  expected  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  If  elected  November  3,  would 
visit  Europe  before  January  1.  But  he  diplo- 
matically avoided  mentioning  Mr.  Johnson 
by  name  In  commenting  on  the  prospects 
for  a  round  of  talks  with  Western  leaders  be- 
fore Premier  Khrushchev  visits  West  Ger- 
many early  next  year. 

He  was  understood,  however,  to  have  been 
speaking  on  the  authority  of  a  current  ex- 
change of  messages  with  President  Johnson. 
Dr.  Erhard  alluded  to  this  In  remarking  that 
he  had  urged  the  President  to  meet  with 
President  de  Gaulle  to  seek  common  ground 
on  Western  strategic  concepts  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. 


Dr.  Erhard  said  his  meeting  with  Premier 
Khrushchev  was  scheduled  for  late  January. 
He  said  he  assumed  he  would  meet  General 
de  Gaulle  as  well  as  the  U.S.  President  before 
then. 

He  added  that  he  could  not  say  "with  the 
same  certainty"  whether  he  would  also  have 
a  meeting  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Brit- 
ain. 

SEPARATE  MEETINGS  DUE 

To  a  question  whether  these  various  meet- 
ings might  be  combined  Into  a  general  meet- 
ing of  Western  heads  of  government,  the 
Chancellor  replied  with  emphasis  that  they 
would  be  "separate." 

According  to  diplomatic  reports.  President 
Johnson  plans,  If  elected,  to  hinge  his  trip 
to  Europe  on  either  a  November  meeting  in 
Parts  of  legislators  from  the  NATO  countries 
or  the  semiannual  meeting  of  the  NATO  Min- 
isterial Council  there  In  December. 

On  both  occasions  the  current  disunity 
within  the  Alliance  on  organization  and 
strategy  and  the  multlnatlon  nuclear-missile 
fleet  project  will  be  at  the  center  of  dis- 
cussion. 

Western  diplomats  are  predicting  a  major 
controversy  among  the  NATO  Allies  If  It  turns 
out  that  West  Germany  Is  about  to  Join  with 
the  United  States  alone  In  building  a  nu- 
clear-armed fleet. 

Such  a  fleet,  the  diplomats  said,  would  be 
regarded  in  many  B^u^opean  capitals  as  an 
all  but  Irrevocable  step  toward  putting  a  West 
German  finger  on  the  atomic  trtgger. 

This  Is  still  a  less-than-popular  prospect 
In  the  eyes  of  many  Western  Europeans. 

Chancellor  Erhard  is  In  West  Berlin  along 
with  virtually  the  entire  West  German  Par- 
liament for  a  series  of  committee  meetings 
and  party  caucuses. 

The  temjxjrary  transfer  of  the  seat  of  the 
Bonn  government  came  at  the  same  time  as 
an  elaborate  celebration  In  East  Berlin  of 
the  15th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Communist  German  Democratic  Republic. 


_\ 


Wilson  Affirms  Opposition 

London. — Harold  Wilson  afllnned  today  the 
LAbor  Party's  opposition  to  the  proposed 
fleet  of  surface  ships  armed  with  Polaris 
nuclear  missiles. 

But  Labor's  leader  left  open  the  question 
of  whether  a  Labor  government  would  Join 
the  force  If  the  United  States  insisted  c«i 
going  through  with  the  project. 

He  recalled  at  a  news  conference  his  speech 
to  the  National  Press  Club  In  Washington 
on    April    1,'    1963. 

He  said  then  that  Labor  would  '•eluctantly 
"go  along  with"  the  fleet  if  the  party 
thought  "this  was  the  only  way"  to  solve 
NATO's  problems  on  the  control  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

He  maintained  It  was  not,  adding  that. 
If  Labor  won,  he  would  want  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, to  have  talks  with  the  United  States 
"on  all  aspects  of  defense." 


Idea  Not  Ruled  Out,  United  States  Sats 
Washington. — The  administration's  inter- 
est In  creating  an  alllad  nuclear  navy  has 
always  been  based  on  the  assumption  that 
at  least  three  major  Western  nations  wotild 
join   the   project. 

The  possibility  that  the  United  States  and 
West  Germany  would  proceed  alone  has  not 
been  ruled  out  by  officials  here.  But  this  has 
been  primarily  an  effort  to  prevent  Britain 
and  Italy  from  killing  the  project  simply  by 
delaying  their  own  decision. 

Opposition  to  the  project,  which  is  now 
relatively  dormant,  would  gather  new  life, 
officials  believe,  if  Bonn  and  Washington 
were  the  only  members.  For  that  reason. 
little  has  been  said  about  It  until  the  ont- 
come  of  the  BritUh  election  of  October  IB  la 
known.  Both  British  parties  are  reluctant 
to  join   the  allied  nuclear  fleet. 
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[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Enquirer] 

United  States  To  Greet  Mixed-Crew  Tkbt 
Ship 

(Excerpt) 

Informed  Washington  aourcea  voiced  sxir- 
prlBe  at  the  reported  opp>06ltlon  of  Denmark 
and  Norway  to  possible  use  of  their  water* 
by  ships  of  the  MLF  If  and  when  It  comes 
Into  being. 

Officials  o&ld  that  so  far  as  they  were  aware 
MLF  ships  could  sail  in  Danish  and  Nor- 
wegian waters  to  shake  off  hostile  subma- 
rines, ships,  or  aircraft  which  might  be 
tracking  them. 

TWO    DISSIDEMTS 

But  E>&nlsh  Defense  Minister  Victor  Gram 
Is  reported  to  have  said  Denmark  would  not 
agree  to  such  a  plan.  Other  reports  said  that 
Norwegian  Prime  Minister  Elnew  Gerhardsen 
had  announced  a  switch  In  Norwegian  p)ollcy 
from  an  attitude  of  "abstention"  to  ward  the 
MTiF  to  one  of  direct  opposition. 

A  State  Department  official  said  he  had 
not  seen  either  report  but  felt  It  was  possible 
that  GerhEirdsen  may   have  been  misquoted. 

In  Berlin,  West  German  Chancellor  Erhard 
Indicated  that  Germany  and  the  United 
States  might  sign  the  MLP  charter  alone  if 
no  other  countries  were  Immediately  pre- 
pared to  do  eo.  But  Rusk  refused  to  contem- 
plate the  possibility  that  the  two  countries 
might  "go  It  alone."  He  said  the  contingency 
had  not  yet  arisen  and  that  he  had  every 
hope  that  other  countries  would  also  sign 
the  charter. 

Erhard  Sees  Need  for  New  Weapons 

Bonn. — Chancellor  Ludwig  Elrhard  em- 
phasized Saturday  that  West  Germany's 
armed  forces  could  fulfill  their  assigned  duty 
only  If  they  were  equipped  with  up-to-date 
weap>ons. 

"In  the  buildup  and  Improvement  of  the 
Bundeswehr,  we  Germans  have  every  reason 
to  fulfill  the  duties  we  have  taken  over  In 
the  Western  Alliance."  Dr  &hard  said  In 
an  address  to  Christian  Democratic  defense 
experts,  meeting  in  Kassel 

"Our  soldiers  must  get  all  the  weapons  that 
our  potential  enemy  has."  he  said. 

Without  mentioning  nuclear  arms,  the 
Chancellor  thus  endorsed  his  pwirtys  view 
that  West  Germany  should  play  a  prominent 
role   In   forming   an   allied    nuclear   fleet. 

Dr.  Georg  Klleslng.  chairman  of  the  party's 
defense  committee,  noted  that  Christian 
Democratic  politicians  were  In  "complete 
agreement"  that  the  envl.iaged  fleet  of  sur- 
face ships  armed  with  Polaris  ml.sslles  and 
manned  by  crews  from  aJllfd  natlon.s.  would 
reinforce  Europe's  defenses 


New  Hampshire  Sweepstakes  Program 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPStllRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
running  of  the  flrst-in-the-Natlon  sweep- 
stakes race  on  September  12,  1964.  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  established  that 
an  honest,  efficient,  and  dramatic  sweejy- 
stakes  program  can  provide  sutVstantlal 
revenue  to  meet  a  public  need.  The  first 
sweepstakes    program    legalized    In    the 


United  States  In  the  20th  century  was 
authorized  by  the  New  Hampshire  Leg- 
islature, and  signed  Into  law  by  Gov. 
John  W.  King  on  April  30,  1963.  to  pro- 
vide revenue  for  public  education.  On 
March  10, 1964,  the  voter&pf  New  Hamp- 
shire approved  the  program  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  almost  4  to  1. 

Sweepstakes  tickets  are  sold  only  in 
New  Hampshire  at  State  liquor  stores  and 
licensed  racetracks  under  a  carefully  con- 
trolled and  supervised  system.  A  name 
and  address  are  required  on  each  ticket. 
The  purchaser  does  not  receive  a  ticket 
but  only  an  acknowledgment  of  purchase 
which  likewise  bears  the  name  and  ad- 
dress and  ticket  number.  This  acknowl- 
edgment need  not  be  retained  or  pre- 
sented for  payment  of  prize.  Prizes  are 
paid  on  the  basis  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses on  the  winning  sweepstakes  tick- 
ets. All  wirmers  are  notified  by  telegram 
and  are  paid  by  the  Merchants  National 
Bank.  Manchester,  N.H.,  through  nor- 
mal commercial  banking  channels. 

The  first  sweepstakes  ticket  was  sold 
at  Rockingham  Park  Race  Track  on  the 
evening  of  March  12,  1964.  and  sales  for 
the  first  sweepstakes  race  were  closed  on 
September  T,  1964.  During  this  period 
of  less  than  6  months,  a  total  of  1.910.- 
031  tickets,  representing  $5,730,093  were 
sold.  Prize  winners  shared  $1,800,000, 
and  the  New  Hampshire  school  distrricts 
will  receive  approximately  $2,500,000. 
The  net  proceeds  will  be  distributed  to 
the  State  school  districts  by  the  State 
treasurer  on  December  15,  1964,  on  a  flat 
resident  pupil  basis.  New  Hampshire 
taxpayers  will  thereby  receive  substan- 
tial relief  from  the  mounting  costs  of 
education. 

There  were  a  total  of  1,992  prizewin- 
ners from  38  States,  Canada.  Ireland, 
and  the  Canal  Zone.  This  demonstrates 
the  widespread  national  and  Internation- 
al Interest  in  the  program.  There  were 
six  prizewinners  of  $100,000.  six  of  $50,- 
000,  and  six  of  $25,000.  A  total  of  48 
persons  received  $7.5u0  each,  and  the 
balance  of  the  prizewmiu-rs  received  over 
$200  each. 

Tickets  for  the  1965  race  are  now  on 
sale,  and  with  almost  a  year  to  sell  tickets 
for  this  second  race,  it  Is  expected  that 
the  revenue  realized  for  public  education 
will  be  substantially  larger  than  derived 
In  the  first  6  months  of  operation. 

In  establishing  the  sweepstakes  pro- 
gram, great  emphasis  was  placed  on  In- 
ternal controls  and  safeguards  to  Insure 
that  it  will  stand  the  t<^st  of  time.  Banks 
throughout  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
are  cooperatinc;  with  the  sweepstakes 
commission  in  processing  the  tickets  and 
funds  on  a  dally  basis.  The  sweepstakes 
program  has  been  a  tremendous  success 
in  Its  first  year,  and  In  succeeding  years 
will  provide  excitement,  drama,  and  an- 
ticipation for  those  who  choose  to  par- 
ticipate and  at  the  same  time  give  sub- 
stantial revenue  in  increasing  amounts 
to  public  education. 

There  were  1,992  prizewinners  irom 
many  States,  as  shown  on  the  attached 
list.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the 
66  principal  winners  are  also  attached: 


First  New   Hampshire  sweepstake* — Number 
of  winners  by  States 
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Owmaa  or  Winntno  Tickits 

ROMAN    BKOTHSt:     SlOO.OOO    KACH 

Drawing  of  July  15-18.  1904:  William  J. 
Korono,  9306  West  Potter  Road.,  FlUBhing, 
Mich. 

Drawing  of  July  29-30.  1964:  Paul  Cordona, 
211   North  Main  Street.  GloversvUle.  N.Y. 

Drawing  of  September  S.  19©4:  H.  A  BaaO 
Surgent,  201  Eagevale  Road,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Heley,  3816  Thomwood 
Road.  Hyattsvllle,  Md.;  F.  and  B.  Malktia, 
26  Chrome  Avenue.  Carteret,  N.J.;  Mrs.  V. 
S  Belz,  123  Helley  Way,  Upper  Montclalr, 
N  J. 

ST.  Raphael:   $7,500  each 

Dniwlng  of  July  lB-16,  1964:  J.  A.  Good- 
row.  184  West  Street,  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Drawing  of  July  29-30.  1964:  Desautel- 
Prlncc-Sewell,  3  Twardosky,  Rout«  2,  Reed* 
Ferry.  N  H. 

Driiwlng  of  September  9,  1964:  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Victor  Zager.  2490  Kafran  Lane,  North 
Bell  more,  Long  Island,  N.Y.;  Edward  L. 
Desprea,  39  Stratton  Road.  JafTrey,  NH.; 
William  Beicher,  Staffordvllle,  Conn.;  Eklna 
C.  Mar.shaJl,  6  Garden  Street.  Newburyport, 
Mfuss . 

WIL    had:     $7,900    EACH 

Drawing  of  July  15-18.  1964:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herman  Gouch.  117  Stewart  Avenue,  Kear- 
ney, N  jr. 

Drawing  of  July  29-30.  1964:  Andrew  S. 
Koe.  4  West  Main  Street,  Chlcopee  Falls. 
Mass. 

Efrawlng  of  September  9.  1964:  Thomaa 
Moore,  16  Allen  Drive,  Salisbury,  Mass.;  Sam 
J.  Nucclo,  136  High  Street,  ThompeonvUle, 
CJonn.;  H.  Slegel.  774  Parmlnflrton  Avenue, 
Weet  Hartford,  Conn.;  George  H.  Goward. 
148  Lansdowne  Street,   Squantum,  Mass. 
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BTTPERS:     $7,500    KACH 

Drawing  of  July  1^16.  19«4:  Eleanor  G. 
oaie    7  Paula  Road,  Mattapan  26,  Mass. 

Drawing  of  July  29-30,  1964:  Richard  A. 
rKiueherty.  8  Oak  Street,  Dover.  NH. 

Sing  of  September  9,  1964-  Jean  Eric 
Riuoack  210  Clifton  Street,  Houston.  Tex.; 
5e^7  ¥urcotte.  252  Wight  Street.  Berlin. 
NH-  Minnie  Kennedy.  Oloversvllle.  N.Y^; 
Dave  and  Jennie  Powell,  63  Off  Station  Street, 
East  Weymouth.  Mass. 

CUN  boat;   $7,500  SJiCK 

Drawing  of  July  15-16.  1964:  Jack  Ross, 
n9  Hawthorne  Street,  Chelsea.  Mass. 

Drawing  of  July  29-30.  1964:  Ceclle  M. 
Thcrrlen,    241    JoUette    SUeet,    Manchester, 

^  Drawing  of  September  9,  1964:  Shirley  and 
Murray  Welner,  1052  Barbey  Street.  Brooklyn. 
N  Y  Albert  J.  Betley.  Dorothea  Betley.  187 
Holly  Avenue,  Manchester.  NH;  Lucy. 
Brenda  Walter,  Walter  Lewis.  3  Walter  Street, 
Salem.  Mass.;  Robert  McBurnle,  43  Ruth  Ann 
Terrace,  Mllford.  Conn. 

RAMAKT:      $7. SCO    EACH 

Dra^vlngof  July  15-16.  1964:  Joseph  Acavel. 
Playland  Park,  Rye,  NY., 

Drawing  of  July  29-30.  1964:  Violet  and 
Albert  Zlerak.  and  family.  66  Van  Derveer. 
Amsterdam.  NY. 

Drawing  of  September  9.  1964:  Paul  J. 
Schwalen,  4  Wyman  Avenue,  Portchestcr, 
NY.;  Salvatore  A.  Zagarella.  219  Gladstone 
Street,  East  Boston.  Mass.;  B.  Carmody.  8 
Bradstrcet.  Avenue.  Revere,  Mass.;  Al  King, 
145  Elwood  Avenue.  Newark.  N.J. 

OLD    STONIT  :     $7,500    EACH 

Drawing  of  July  15-16,  1964:  Erma  Bart- 
lett    34  G.-and  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Drawing  of  July  29-30,  1964:  Mildred  Mc- 
Laln,    55    Ruggles    Street.    Qulncy,    MabS. 

Drawing  of  September  9.  1964:  Mary  Ko- 
walczuk.  63  Flosemont  Avenue.  Manchester. 
NH;  Stan  Stanfel  and  family,  2401  16th 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Christian  and 
Karola  Ott.  2453  Morgan  Avenue.  Bronx  69. 
NY;  Penn  Florentlno,  P.  C.  Plorentino,  14 
Chlsholm  Street,  Everett,  Mass. 

PHANTOM    shot:     $7,500    EACH 

Drawing  of  July  15-16,  1964:  C-onrad  J. 
Diicharme,  37   Prescott  Street,  Nashua,  N.H. 

Drawing  of  July  29-30,  1964:  Joseph  M. 
Ru-s-V).  522  Market  Street.  Marcus  Hook.  Pa. 

Drawing  of  September  9,  1964:  Mr  and 
Mrs  William  K.  Augur.  1172  Qulnnlplac  Ave- 
nue, New  Haven.  Conn  ;  Mr.  Stanley  Llplko, 
1680  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Brighton.  Mass.; 
Harry  Bethell  and  A.  Savltch.  150  Eiust  182d 
f-^troct,  Bronx.  NY;  Emma  Cbabot,  18  Haw- 
thorne   Street,    Norwich,    Conn. 

PRAIRIE  schooner:   $7,500  each 

Dr.iwlng  of  July  15-16,  1964:  John  Smith, 
215  Alberta  Drive,  Saddle  Brook,  N  J. 

Drawing  of  July  29  30.  1964:  E.  T.  Sellers 
and  Ethel.  68  Eastern  Way,  Rutherford.  N.J. 

Drawing  of  September  9.  1964:  Joe  and 
Janice  Gluchackl.  371  Renaud  Street,  Fall 
River,  M;iss.;  Mrs  Hiirold  Duffy,  19  Powell 
Street,  Florence,  Miis-s  ;  Mort  Barlett.  230 
Falrneld  Avenue.  Hartford.  Conn.;  Patricia 
Beirnc,  20  Leach  Lfine,  Natlck,  Mass. 
knightly  manner:   $50,000  each 

Drawing  of  July  15-16.  1964:  G.  D.  Kelly, 
4.^2  Jefler.son   Street,  Rldgewood.  N.J. 

Drawing  of  Jtily  29-30.  1964:  Carol  Ann 
Lee.  17  Schus.sler  Road,  Worcester,  Ma.ss. 

Drawing  of  September  9,  1964;  A.  Perno- 
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National  Security  and  the  Nuclear  Test 
Ban 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

OF    PEa*NSVLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  the  newspa- 
per account  entitled  "Arms  Race  Called 
Road  to  Oblivion,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Washinprt^n  Post  of  September  24  and 
an  article  from  the  October  1964  edition 
of  Scientific  American  entitled  "National 
Security  and  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban."  by 
Jerome  B.  Wiesner  and  Herbert  F.  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom    the   Washington    (DC  )    Post.    Sept. 
24,  1964] 

Arms  Race  Called  Road  to  Oblivion — Sctfnce 

Experts    Sat    No    Pltrther    Bvildup    Can 

Preserve  Nation 

(By  Howard  Simons) 

Two  former  key  Government  science  ad- 
visers say  in  a  detailed  study  that  a  further 
buildup  In  weaponry  la  virtually  meaning- 
less, as  no  conceivable  military  efforts  can 
any  longer  safeguard  a  nation's  security. 

The  two  sclentista  are  Jerome  B.  Wiesner 
and  Herbert  F.  York,  who  give  their  views  In 
a  9-page  article  to  be  published  in  the  Oc- 
tober Issue  of  the  Scientific  American. 

Wiesner  was  science  adviser  to  the  late 
President  Kennedy  and  la  now  dean  of 
science  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  York  was  chief  scientist  at  the 
Pentagon  during  the  Elsenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy administrations  and  now  is  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  California  at  San  Diego. 

The  essence  of  their  thesis -it-that  both 
sides  in  an  arms  race  are  "confronted  by 
the  dilemma  of  steadily  increasing  military 
power  and  steadily  decreasing  national 
security." 

NO  technical  SOLimON 

They  further  state  that  "this  dilemma 
has  no  technical  solution""  In  their  "con- 
sidered professional  Judgment." 

Tlie  two  scientists,  who  point  out  that 
they  have  spent  their  professional  lifetimes 
advising  the  Government  on  military  policy 
and  in  the  active  development  of  weapons, 
make  this  statement : 

"If  the  great  powers  continue  to  look  for 
solutions  in  the  area  of  science  and  tech- 
nology only,  the  result  will  be  to  worsen 
the  situation.  The  clearly  predictable  course 
of  the  arms  race  Is  a  steady  open  spiral  down- 
ward into  oblivion." 

For  these  reasons,  Wiesner  and  York  argue 
against  continued  underground  nuclear 
testing  and  In  favor  of  further  arms  control 
and  thereafter  "actual  disarmament"  as  a 
solution  to  the  dilemma. 

Whereas  the   article   is  cast  in  sclentlflc 


and  technical  terms.  It  clearly  has  political 
Implications  because  aspects  of  th«  theme 
are  now  part  of  the  political  campaign. 

JOHNSON    advisers 

Senator  Barry  M  Goldwate*.  particularly, 
has  decried  what  he  contends  U  the  admin- 
istration's failure  to  develop  new  weapons 
systems.  Moreover.  Wiesner  Is  a  prime  mover 
and  charter  member  of  "Scientists  and  Engi- 
neers for  Johnson  and  HrrMPHRiT."  Wiesner 
Is  also  a  member  of  President  Johnson's  bi- 
partisan Science  Advisory  Committee,  as  Is 
York. 

Basing  their  arguments  on  nonsecret  In- 
formation, Wiesner  and  York  conclude  that 
neither  antimissile  missiles  nor  fallout  and 
blast  Bh.elters  nor  further  refinements  in 
atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  can  protect 
Americans  or  Russians  against  the  ravages 
of  nuclear-tlpped-mlsslle  warfare. 

Arguing  that  "defense  against  thermo- 
nuclear attack  Is  impossible."  Wiesner  and 
York  dismiss  the  idea  that  fallout  and  blast 
shelters  can  provide  a  significant  BOlutlon 
to  the  problem  of  national  survival.  Tliey 
maintain  that  calculations  on  the  percentage 
of  population  that  would  be  saved  In  a  shel- 
tered society  is  unknowable  because  tha  form 
of  nuclear  attack  Is  unknowable. 

Moreover,  the  big  problem  In  their  view 
Is  not  the  physical  theory  of  reducing  racUa- 
tlon  but  the  '■sociological  problem  of  the  sud- 
den Initiation  of  general  chaoe,  which  Is  not 
subject  to  numerical  analysis." 

The  two  scientists  question  the  effective- 
ness of  an  anti-mlssile-mlBsile  system  as  a 
technical  solution  to  the  problem  of  preserv- 
ing a  nation  from  nuclear  devastation.  They 
cite  the  case  of  the  Nike-Zeus,  which  was  In- 
t.ended  to  be  an  American  antl-mlssUe-mls- 
Eile  system  capable  of  Intercepting  and  de- 
stroying nuclear  warheads  before  they  could 
rain  down  upon  the  Nation. 

At  the  time  of  the  conception  of  the  Nlke- 
Z-us  system,  the  scientists  say.  Its  designers 
were  confronted  with  a  comparatively  simple 
problem,  "namely  that  of  shooting  down  the 
warheads  one  by  one  as  they  presented  them- 
selves to  the  detectors." 

But  what  happened,  according  to  Wiesner 
and  York.  Is  that  the  offense  outran  the 
defense.  The  desieners  of  the  offense  began 
to  build  penetration  aids  "mock  weapons. 
decoys,  single  rockets  that  eject  multiple 
wrirheads — devices  and  stratagems  that 
•overwhelmed  the  designed  capability  of  the 
Nike-Zcus  system  and  compelled  Ite  recent 
abandonment." 

Wiesner  and  York  suggest,  too.  that  a 
similar  fate  befell  the  Sage  system  designed 
In  the  1950's  to  protect  the  Nation  against  a 
thermonuclear  attack  by  bombers.  Essen- 
tially, they  say,  the  offense  against  which 
these  systems  were  planned  changes  before 
the  defense  system  can  be  fully  developed. 

Nonetheless,  the  scientists  do  note  Interim 
benefits  from  continuing  efforts  to  develop 
defense  systems,  even  though  "nothing  on 
the  horizon  suggests  that  there  is  a  solution" 
to  the  antimissile  problem.  One  such  bene- 
fit, in  their  view,  Is  that  this  kind  of  re- 
search "promotes  the  continued  development 
of  oUensive  weapons." 
They  explain  that: 

"The  practical  fact  Is  that  work  on  de- 
fensive systems  turns  out  to  be  the  best  way 
to  promote  invention  of  the  penetration  aids 
that  nullify  them." 

In  making  their  case  for  an  end  to  all 
nuclear  weapxjns  testing,  Wiesner  and  York 
tick  off  the  reasons  advanced  by  others  for 
testing  and  dismiss  each  in  turn. 

Thus,  they  view  the  military  usefulness  of 
superbombs,  such  as  the  100-megaton  weap- 
on that  Premier  Khrushchev  has  boasted  is 
in  the  Soviet  arsenal,  as  Impractical.  Such 
a  weapon,  they  say,  would  be  expensive  and 
"under  any  Imaginable  circumstances  It 
would  be  of  limited  use  and  not  many  of  Its 
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kind  would  be  built."  Moreover,  they  con- 
tend that  tbe  United  States  has  the  know- 
how  to  develop  such  a  superbomb  wltliout 
further  testing. 

Aa  for  the  neutron  bomb  or  pure  ftuion 
bomb,  publicized  by  some  persona  as  capable 
of  killing  people  but  leaving  property  Intact, 
Wlesner  and  York  argue  that  even  If  Ita  de- 
velopment were  simple  the  major  powers 
would  want  to  slow  Its  development.  The 
reason  would  be  that  such  a  theoretical 
weapon  could  be  made  by  the  "smallest  and 
poorest  pKJwers  In  the  world." 

IKTOBMATION  MARGINAL 

In  sum.  Wlesner  and  York  conclude  that, 
although  further  testing  would  contribute 
some  additional  refinement  to  and  knowledge 
of  nuclear  weapxjns,  such  as  the  effect  of 
blast  and  radiation  on  material,  "the  Infor- 
mation would  be,  at  best,  marginal." 

Moreover,  the  scientists  feel  other  con- 
siderations to  be  far  greater  uncertainties 
than  the  knowledge  of  weapons  effects. 
Among  these  considerations  they  listed:  How 
good  are  the  potential  enemy's  missiles;  will 
he  strike  cities  or  military  bases  or  both; 
what  kind  of  attack  will  he  launch? 

JUBt  such  an  uncertainty,  they  say,  mani- 
fested Itself  In  the  famous  missile  gap  con- 
troversy of  the  1960  presidential  campaign. 

Rather  than  continued  nuclear  testing, 
which  does  little  to  resolve  these  uncertain- 
ties In  the  view  of  Wlesner  and  York,  they 
suggest  that  the  Nation  could  Improve 
Its  nuclear  capability  by  Improving  the  ac- 
curacy and  reliability  of  lt«  missiles  In  order 
to  be  more  certain  of  delivering  atomic  war- 
heads on  their  targets. 

In  want  of  a  scientific  and  technical  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  defending  the  United 
States  against  nuclear  attack,  the  Nation  has 
evolved  a  strategy  whose  aim  Is  to  have  a 
cap>ablllty  to  destroy  or  threaten  to  destroy 
enemy  targets  even  after  absorbing  the  first 
nuclear  punch.. 

"Several  approaches.  In  fact."  says  Wlesner 
and  York,  "can  be  taken  to  assure  the  sur- 
vival of  a  sufficient  missile  force  after  a  first 
attack  on  It.  The  most  practical  of  these 
are:  'hardening';  that  Is.  direct  protection 
against  physical  damage:  concealment.  In- 
cluding subterfuge  and.  as  In  the  case  of  the 
Polaris  submarine  missiles,  mobility;  and 
numbers;  that  is,  presenting  more  target* 
than  the  attacker  can  possibly  cofje  with." 

Numbers,  according  to  Welsner  and  York, 
is  the  most  straightforward  and  certain  of 
these  missile  race  tactics  They  maintain 
that  by  any  measure  the  combination  of 
smaller  warheads  and  greater  numbers  of 
missiles  provides  the  greatest  assurance  for 
the  Nation's  deterrent  force  to  survive  and 
wreak  revenge  and  even  win,  whatever  that 
may  mean. 

Essentially,  the  two  weapons  specialists 
argue  that  since  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  had  for  some  time  and 
do  have  the  capability  of  destroying  one  an- 
other and,  since  science  and  technology  can- 
not prevent  such  destruction,  the  only  solu- 
tion lies  at  the  disarmament  conference 
table. 

[Prom  the  Scientific  American,  October 
1964] 

National   Securitt    and   thk   Nuclear   Test 
Ban 

(By  Jerome  B.  Wlesner  and  Herbert  P.  York) 
The  partial  nuclear  test  ban — the  Inter- 
national treaty  that  prohibits  nuclear  explo- 
sions In  the  atmosphere.  In  the  oceans,  and 
In  outer  space — ha«  been  in  effect  for  a  little 
more  than  a  year.  FYom  July  1945.  when  the 
first  atomic  bomb  was  set  off  In  New  Mexico, 
until  August  1963,  when  the  United  States 
completed  Its  last  series  of  atmospheric  bomb 
tests  In  the  Pacific,  the  accumulated  tonnage 
of  nuclear  explosions  had  been  doubling 
every  3  years.    Contamination  of  the  atmos- 


phere by  fission  product*  and  by  the  second- 
ary products  of  irradiation  (notably  the  lona;- 
llved  carbon  14)  was  approaching  a  level 
(nearly  10  percent  of  the  natural  background 
radiation)  that  alarmed  many  biologists.  A 
chart  plotting  the  accumulation  of  radio- 
active products  can  also  be  read  as  a  chart 
o*  the  acceleration  In  the  arms  race. 

Now,  for  a  year,  the  curve  has  flattened 
out.  Prom  the  objective  record  It  can  be 
said  that  the  Improvement  of  both  the  physl- 
catl  and  the  political  atmoephere  of  the  world 
has  fulfilled  at  least  the  short-range  expec- 
tations of  those  who  advocated  and  worked 
for  the  teet  ban.  In  and  of  Itself  the  treaty 
does  no  more  than  moderate  the  continuing 
arms  race.  It  Is  nonetheless,  as  President 
Kennedy  said,  "an  important  first  step — a 
step  toward  fieace,  a  step  toward  reason,  a 
step  away  from  war." 

The  passage  of  a  year  also  makes  It  p>06slble 
to  place  In  perspective  and  evaluate  certain 
misgivings  that  have  been  expressed  about 
the  effect  on  U.S.  national  security  of  the 
suspension  of  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  atmosphere.  The.se  mlsglvlngB  princi- 
pally involve  the  technology  of  nuclear  arma- 
ment. National  security,  of  course.  Involves 
moral  questions  and  human  values — politi- 
cal, social,  economic,  and  psychological  ques- 
tions as  well  as  technological  ones.  Since  no 
one  Is  an  expert  In  all  the  dlsclpUnee  of 
knowledge  concerned.  It  Is  necessary  to  con- 
sider one  class  of  such  questions  at  a  time, 
always  with  the  caution  that  such  considera- 
tion la  Incomplete.  As  sclentlste  who  have 
been  engaged  for  most  of  our  professional 
lifetimes  in  consultation  on  this  country's 
military  policy  and  In  the  active  develop- 
ment of  the  weapons  themselves,  we  shall  de- 
vote the  present  discussion  primarily  to  the 
technological  questions. 

The  discussion  will  necessarily  rest  on  un- 
classified information.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  so  many  of  the  facts  concerning  this 
most  Important  problem  are  classified,  but 
that  Is  the  situation  at  this  time.  Since  we 
have  access  to  classified  Information,  how- 
ever, we  can  assure  the  reader  that  we  would 
not  have  to  modify  any  of  the  arguments 
we  present  here  if  we  were  able  to  cite  such 
information.  Nor  do  we  know  of  any  mili- 
tary considerations  excluded  from  open  dis- 
cussion by  military  secrecy  that  would 
weaken  any  of  our  conclusions  We  shall 
discuss  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  country's  national  Interest.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  a  Soviet  military  tech- 
nologist, writing  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  U.S.SJEl.,  could  write  an  almost  Identical 
paper. 

Today  as  never  before  national  security 
Involves  technical  questions.  The  past  two 
decades  have  seen  a  historic  revolution  In 
the  technology  of  war.  Prom  the  blockbuster 
of  World  War  n  to  the  thermonuclear  bomb 
the  violence  of  military  explosives  has  been 
scaled  upward  a  million  times.  The  time 
required  for  the  Interhemlspherlc  transport 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  has  shrunk 
from  20  hours  for  the  300-mlle-per-hour 
B-29  to  the  30-mlnute  filght  time  of  the 
ballistic  missile.  Moreover,  the  Installation 
of  the  computer  In  command  and  control 
systems  has  Increased  their  information- 
processing  capacity  by  as  much  as  six  orders 
of  magnitude  compared  with  organizations 
manned  at  corresponding  points  by  human 
nervous  systems  . 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  tech- 
nological surprise  presents  the  primary  dan- 
ger to  national  security.  Yet  recognition  of 
the  facts  of  the  present  state  of  military 
technology  mvist  lead  to  the  opposite  con- 
clusion. Intercontinental  delivery  time  can- 
not be  reduced  to  secure  any  significant  im- 
provement in  the  effectiveness  of  the  attack. 
Improvement  by  another  order  of  magnitude 
in  the  information-processing  capacity  of 
the  defending  system  will  not  make  nearly 


as  large  a  difference  In  Itfc  operational  effec- 
tiveness. 

inie  point  Is  well  Illustrated  by  the  100- 
megaton  nuclear  bomb.  Whether  or  not  It 
Is  necessary.  In  the  Interests  of  national  se- 
curity, to  test  and  deploy  a  bomb  with  a  yield 
In  the  range  of  100  megatons  was  much  dis- 
cussed during  the  test  ban  debates.  The 
bomb  was  frequently  referred  to  as  the  "big" 
bomb,  as  If  the  bombs  now  In  the  UJ3.  arsenal 
were  somehow  not  big.  The  absxirdlty  of 
this  notion  Is  almost  enough  by  Itself  to 
settle  the  argument.  A  1-megaton  bomb  Is 
already  about  60  times  bigger  than  the  bomb 
that  produced  100.000  casualties  at  Hiro- 
shima, and  10  megatons  Is  of  the  same  order 
of  magnitude  as  the  grand  total  of  all  high 
explosives  used  In  all  wars  to  date.  Other 
technical  considerations  that  surround  this 
question  are  nonetheless  illuminating  and 
worth  exploring. 

There  Is,  first  of  all,  the  tactics  of  the 
missile  race.  The  purpose  of  a  missile  sys- 
tem Is  to  be  able  to  destroy  or,  perhape  more 
accurately,  able  to  threaten  to  destroy  enemy 
targets.  No  matter  what  the  statesmen, 
military  men,  and  moralists  on  each  side  may 
think  of  the  national  characteristics,  capa- 
bilities, and  morality  of  the  other  side,  no 
matter  what  arguments  may  be  made  about 
who  Is  aggressive  and  who  Is  not  or  who 
is  rational  and  who  Is  not,  the  military 
planners  on  each  side  must  reckon  with  the 
possibility  that  the  other  side  will  attack 
first.  This  means  that  above  all  else  the 
planner  must  assure  the  Burvlval  of  a  suf- 
ficient proportion  of  his  own  force,  follow- 
ing the  heaviest  surprise  attack  the  other 
side  might  mount,  to  launch  a  retaliatory  at- 
tack. Moreover,  If  the  force  is  to  be  effective 
as  a  deterrent  to  a  first  strike.  Its  capacity 
to  survive  and  wreak  revenge  and  even  win, 
whatever  that  may  mean,  must  be  apparent 
to  the  other  side. 

Several  approaches,  in  fact,  can  be  taken 
to  assure  the  survival  of  a  sufficient  missile 
force  after  a  first  attack  on  It.  The  most 
practical  of  these  are:  (1)  "hardening,"  that 
is,  direct  protection  against  physical  dam- 
age; (2)  concealment,  including  subterfuge 
and.  as  in  the  case  of  the  Polaris  submarine 
missiles,  mobility,  and  (3)  numbers,  that  Is, 
presenting  more  targets  than  the  attacker 
can  possibly  cope  with.  The  most  straight- 
forward and  certain  of  these  is  the  last: 
numbers.  Por  the  wealthier  adversary  It  Is 
also  the  easiest,  because  he  can  attain  abso- 
lute superiority  in  numbers.  A  large  num- 
ber of  weapons  Is  also  a  good  tactic  for  the 
poorer  adversary,  because  nxmibers  even  in 
the  absence  of  absolute  superiority  can  hope- 
lessly frustrate  efforts  to  locate  all   targets. 

There  Is  an  unavoidable  trade-off,  how- 
ever, between  the  number  Euid  the  size  of 
weapons.  The  coet  of  a  missile  depends  on 
many  factors,  one  of  the  most  Important 
being  gross  size  or  weight.  Unless  one 
stretches  "the  state  of  the  art"  too  far  In  the 
direction  of  sophistication  and  miniaturiza- 
tion, the  cost  of  a  missile  turns  out  to  be 
roughly  proportional  to  its  weight.  If  other- 
wise Identical  design  criteria  are  used.  The 
protective  structures  needed  for  hardening 
or  the  capacity  of  submarines  needed  to  carry 
the  mlssUe  also  have  a  cost  roughly  propor- 
tional to  the  volume  of  the  missile.  Some  of 
the  ancillary  equipment  has  a  coet  propor- 
tional to  the  size  of  the  missile  and  some 
does  not;  some  operational  expenditures  vary 
directly  with  size  or  weight  and  some  do  not. 
The  cost  of  the  warhead  generally  does  not, 
although  the  more  powerful  warhead  re- 
quires the  larger  missile.  It  Is  not  possible 
to  put  all  these  factors  together  In  precise 
b<x>kkeeplng  form,  but  It  Is  correct  to  say 
that  the  cost  of  a  missile,  complete  and 
ready  for  firing.  Increases  somewhat  more 
slowly  than  linearly  with  Its  size. 

On  the  other  hand — considering  hard 
targets  only — the  effectiveness   of  a  missile 
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of  the  missile  goes  up.     The  reason   Is  that  ing  Increase  ^^  tn               ^^   ^^              ^  .  ^^^^^  Administration  for  the  U.S.  «pac«-ex- 

the   radius   of   blast   damage,   which    Is    the  1-f  i  ,,;' J.  ,^"      „      ^hat  U  to  say    a  big  ploratlon  program.    Such  a  weapon  would  be 

SimaS    effect    employed     against     a     hard  "^-^«  »*"«  ^^^J«^tSy\  ^  Expensive,  particularly  on  a  per-unit  basis^ 

Krget.   increases  only   as   the   cube   root    of  ^o"^f  ^^^°\°!2^7  *^"      ^          ^  under  any  imaginable  circumstances  It  would 

IS'  yield    and    because    yield    has    a    more  ^^^^'^'X co^Ti.^^\^EeXs.  the  ratio  be  of  limited  use  and  not  many  of  Its  kind 

or   less   direct   relation    tx>   weight.      Agamst  When  it  comes  ^            smaller    even    for  would  be  built. 

soft  targets,  meaning  population  centers  and  ^^^,^^^°^l\^^^'^r^J'^:s^^  eflects-ln-  The  extensive  series  of  weapons  tests  car- 
conventional  military  bas^^  /J^'^^^Wne  SSfng  the  |-oJnd  rupture,  deformation  and  rled  out  by  the  United  State^lnvolvlng  the 
bombs  are  '^^^P'^^'^'J^fl'l^'-  Given  £iTt!  sSk  surrounding  the  crater  of  a  surface  detonation  of  several  hundred  nuclear  bombs 
Is  gained  by  Increasing  yield.  Given  nniie  shocK  Vfjy,„""r^"°„ti„elv  small  radii  at  In-  and  devices— have  yielded  two  Important 
resources,  even  In  the  wealthiest  economy  ^^^I'-^^l^^^^^^'^^'^'^^JJ^^^^  Srdenlng.  b^les  of  Information.  They  have  shown  how 
It  would  seem  prudent  to  accept  smaller  tensities  «^f  ^^"\,^^ J^^^^T  the  i^ll  of  to  bring  the  country's  nuclear  striking  force 
size  in  order  to  get  larger  numbers.  On  Moreover^  as  mentioned  above^  the  i^  its  present  state  of  high  effectiveness 
any  scale  of  Investment,  In  fact,  the  com-  th«=e  effects  i""«^«^°J'^y,  ^i^'^,"^'';,^!  ^nd  they  have  demonstrated  the  effects  of 
blnatlon  of  larger  numbers  and  smaller  size  of  the  yleW_  This  rule  of  thumb  is  mom  Weapons  over  a  wide  range  of  yields 
results  in  greater  effectiveness  for  the  mis-  fled  somewhat  ^Z'.  ^"^^^^^'^^^'"''^^.lytjo^  Xmong  the  many  questions  that  cai!  for 
sue  system  as  a  whole,  as  contrasted  to  the  duration  of  the  ^l^ft  P^^^.  ^^f «;>  Zis^.  s^ndly  based  knowledge  of  weapons  effects 

administration     of     President     E  senhower.  the  same  order  of  size  as  the  circular  error      ^/^^"""y    t                               ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^_ 

when  faced  with   the  choice  of  bigger  mis-  probable,  or  smaller,  the  ratio  B»,  CEP  must      "'T/^^P'^ '!!,„,,„  fo -ces''     Obviously    If  the 

IllesfUie  liquid-fueled  Atlas  and  Titan  rock-  be    reckoned    within    an   attack    on    a   hard     try  s  own  "fl^J'^J^;^^^,     °  nuclear  arma- 

ei)    aT against  smaller  missiles   (the  solid-  target.     Yet  even  In  this  situation  the  cube      huge  f -S^  l^^'^f *™7^^  deteSne  an  att^c^r 

fSeTXuteman    and     Polaris    rockets),  root  of  a  given  increase  In  yield  would  con-      "j'^^Vr^^mZt  ^^^^ 

d^lded  to  produce  many  more  of  the  small-  tribute   much   less   to  success  than   a   com-      that  armament  must  be  capable  of  surviving 

er    missiles.      The    administration    of    Presi-  parable  investment  In  numbers,  reliability  or      a  nrst  striKe.             ,    .  ^      .    ^„„„nnK    .effects 

dent  Kennedy  Independently  confirmed  this  ^curacy.                                                                            A    reliable    knowledge    of    ^f^P°^^J^J^^ 

SSslon^d  increa^  the  ratio  of  smaller  Nuclear  explosions  In  the  atmosphere  from      Is  crucial  to  the  making  of  "^tlcnal  decisions 

tTlarger  missiles  In  the  Nation's  armament.  1945  to  1962.  the  last  full  year  In  which  the      about   the    number   of   missiles   needed^  the 

^mi  the  test  ban  hearings  it  was  revealed  united   States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  set   off  such      hardening  of  missile  ^^^^P^^^^^l^^^^.^f^^Jf ' 

that   the   U.S.    nuclear    armament    Included  explosions,    are    presented    on    the    basis    of     gree  of  dispersal,  ^h''  Pr°P°^'°'lP^^_^,^°^iJ 

bombs  of  23-megaton  yield  and  higher,  car-  .^cumulated  megatons.     The  overall  Increase      be  made  mobile   and   so    on.    J^e   ^"tary 

rled  by  bombers.     Recently  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  ,„  megatons  has  doubled  every  3  years.     The      planner   must    bear   in    mind,    however,   tnai 

Under  Secretary  of   Defense,   Indicated  that  data  for  this  chart  are  from  Federal  Radla-      such    decisions    take    t  me— years— to    carry 

the  Air  Force  has  been  retiring  these  large  tlon  Council  Report  No.  4:                                      out  and  require  large  inveetments  of  finite 

bombs  in  favor  of  smaller  ones.     There  are  Accumulated  megatons  exploded  in  the         physical  and  human  ^^^^oiff^^s^    TTie  inema 

presumably  no  targets  that  call  for  the  use  Accumm             atmosphere                                        of  the  systems   is  such    that  the  design  en- 

of  such  enormous  explosions.  ^                       Megatons      glneer  at  work  today  must  be  concerned  not 

The  argument  that  says  It  Is  now  critical      .„..  5,  0.76     with    the    surprise    attack    thiat    might    be 

for  US.  national  security  to  build  very  big      |"^2-54 61      launched    today   but    rather   with   the   kind 

bombs    and    missiles    falls    completely    when       J^^^  °* __  89      and    size   of   forces   that   might  be   launched 

It  is  examined  In  terms  of  the  strictly  tech-       tH^'ll ...        174      against  them   year,«  In   the  future.     In  addl- 

nlcal    factors   that   determine   the   effective-  tl'l}.                                                               174     tlon  to  blast,  shock,  and  other  physical  ef- 

ness   of    a   missile    attack.      In    addition    to      J^^,        '  294     fccts.   therefore,   the   planner  must   contend 

explosive  yield  the  principal  factors  are  the      t'i^' "  511      with    a   vast    range   of    other   considerations. 

number  of  missiles,  the  overall  reliability  of       ^•^°'' ""  These  include  the  yields  of  the  various  bombs 

each  missile,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  Yield  is  of  course  a  product  of  the  yield-     .^j^^  attacker  would  use  against  each  target; 

It  can   be  delivered   to   its   target.     The   ef-  to-welght  ratio  of  Vie  nuclear  explosive  em-      j].)p  reliability  and  accuracy  of  his  missiles; 

fecUveness  of  the  attack— the  likelihood  that  ployed    In    the    warhead    multiplied    by    the      ,1,^  ^ir.r.ber  and  kind  of  weapons  systems  he 

that   a   given   target   will    be   destroyed — can  weight    of    the    warhead.      In    order    to    gain      .^v.uld  have  available  for  attack;    the  tactics 

be   described   by   a   number   called    the    kill  significant  Increases  In  the  first  of  these  two      ,^j  ^^ic  attacker,  meaning  the  number  of  mls- 

probablllty     (P»).     This     number     depends  quantities    further    nuclear    tests    would    be      ^.^^g  ^^  would  commit  to  a  first  strike,  the 

on    the    number   of    missiles    (N)    launched  necessary.      Increase    In   the    weight    of    the     fractions   he   would    allocate   to  military   as 

at    the    target,    the   reliability    (r)    of    each  warhead,  on  the  other  hand,  calls  for  bigger     against  civilian  targets  and  the  relative  Im- 

mlsslle  and  the  ratio  of  the  radius  of  dam-  and  more  efficient  missiles.     In  the  present      portance  he  would  assign  to  various  kinds  of 

age  (Ht)   effected  by  each  missile  to  the  ac-  state  of  the  art.  efforts  to  Improve  CEP  and      unitary  targets,  the  effects  of  chaos  on  the 

curacy  with  which  the  missiles  are  delivered  reliability  as  well  as  weight-carrying  capac-      defender's  capacity  to  respond,  and  so  on.    In 

to    the    target    (CEP).      The    term    "CEP,"  it y  hold  out  more  promise  than  efforts  to  Im-      all  cases  the  planner  must  project  his  thlnk- 

whlch  stands  for  "circular   error  probable,"  prove  the  yield-to-welght  ratio.    The  reason     j^^g  forward  to  some  hypothetical  future  time. 

Implies    that    the    distribution    of    a    large  is   that   missile    design   and   control    Involve      j^^aklng  what  he  can  of  the  available  Intelll- 

n umber  of  hlU  around   a  given   target  will  less   mature   and    less   fully   exploited    tech-      ^^^^e  about  the  prospective  attacker's  pres- 

follow  a  standard   error  curve;   actually,  for  nologles  than  the  technology  of  nuclear  war-      ^^^  capabilities  and   Intentions.     Plainly  all 

a    variety    of    reasons    (which    include    the  heads.     Pinally,  an  Increase  In  the  number     tj^ggg     "other     considerations"     Involve     In- 

presence   of   systematic   errors,  coupling  be-  of  missiles,  although  not  necessarily  cheap,      ^erently     greater     uncertainties     than     the 

tween  certain  causes  of  error  and  the  spo-  promises  more  straightforward  and   assured     ijnowledge  of  weapons  effects, 

radlc  nature  of  the  larger  error  factors)   the  results  than  a  fractional   Increase  In  yield-         ^^^    extensive    classified    and    unclassified 

distribution  does  not  really  follow  a  stand-  to-welght  ratio.     Of  all  the  various  possible      jj,^gj.^^^j.g    accumulated    In    two    decades    of 

ard    error    curve.     The    term    "CEP"    Is   still  technical  approaches  to  Improving  the  mi    -                      ^^g^^.  ^nd  available  to  U.S,  military 

useful,  however,  and  can  be  defined  simply  tary    effectiveness    of    an    offensive    missile           j^j^^j.^  contains  at  least  some  observations 

as  the  circle  within   which   half   of   a   large  force,  therefore,  the  only  one  that  calls  for      ^^  ^^^  important  effects  for  weapons  with  a 

number  of  identical  missiles  would  fall.  testing  (whether  underground  or  in  the  at-                    ^            vields       These    observations 

Now,   In   the  case   of  a  soft   target,   R,   is  mosphere)  Is  the  one  that  offers  the  smallest      '^^^^^^^  ^^  j^^  ^,^1,  understood  in  terms  of 

very  large  for  the  present  range  of  warhead  prospect  of  return.                                                     physical  theories-   they  can  be  expressed  in 

yields    In    the   U.S.    arsenal.     The    reason    is  Suppose,    however,   a   new   analysis,   based      numerical  or  algebraic  form,  and  they  can  t)e 

that  soft  targets  are  so  highly  vulnerable  to  on    information    not    previously    considered,      p^t^j-apolated  Into  areas  not  fully  explored  In 

all  the   "prompt"  effects  (particularly  the  in-  should  show  that  It  Is  In  fact  necessary  to     ^^^  weapons  tests  conducted  by  the  United 

cendlary  effects)   of  thermonuclear  weapons,  incorporate    the    100-megaton    bomb   In    the     g^^^^^g     jq^    example    Into    the    100-megaton 

The  range  of  these  effects,  modified  by  var-  US   arsenal.    Can  this  be  done  without  fur-     ^^        '   j^  ^^^  departs  from  the  precise  clr- 

lous  attenuation  factors.   Increases  approxl-  ther   weapons   tests?      The   answer   Is   "yes."      ^.^^^g^ances  of   past   experiments,  of   course, 

mately  as  the  square  root  or  the  cube  root  Because  the  U.S.S.R.  has  pushed  development          tranolation  becomes  less  and  less  reliable, 

of  the  yield  at  large  distances.     Under  these  m  this  yield  range  and  the  United  States  has     j^  ^  ^j^eie^^g    gome   sort   of  estimate  can   be 

circumstances,  given  the  accuracy  of   exist-  not.     the     U.S.     100-megaton     bomb     might                    ^^^^-  ^^^^  ^^^  prompt  and  direct  ef- 

Ing   fire-control    systems,    the   ratio   B.  CEP  not    be    as    elegant    as    the    Soviet    model.                                  ^^^^^             conceivable   set  of 

is  large  and   the  likelihood   that  the   target  It  would  perhaps  weigh  somewhat  more  or        4):^      nances 

wlU  be  destroyed  becomes  practically  inde-  at  the  same  weight  would  produce  a  some-  ^  ^  •  „.,„  .  ...  H»,rrA«.  of  im- 
pendent of  this  ratio,  instead  P.  depends  what  lower  yield.  It  could  be  made,  how-  Consider,  In  <^°"^'^«;fl.^^* J^^fT^  "^Y^ 
primarily  on  r,  the  reliability  of  the  missile,  ever,  and  the  basic  techniques  for  making  It  certainty  Implicit  in  P^^^^^f.  ^^  °^^ 
If  r  is  near  unltv,  then  a  single  missile  (N.=  have  been  known  since  the  late  ISSO's.  The  and  kind  of  "^^^P^""^ ^J^'f^\''f^^^^^^J;J^ 
1)    wlU  do  the  job-   If  r  is  not  near  unity,  warhead    for    such    a    bomb    would    require     available  to  the  prospective  attacker.     Such 
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an  uncertainty  manifested  Itaelf  In  th« 
famouB  "mlsalle  gap"  controversy.  Tba  re- 
markLable  difference  between  the  dire  predic- 
tions made  In  the  late  1950's — based  as  they 
were  on  the  best  available  Intelligence — and 
the  actual  situation  that  developed  In  the 
early  1960'b  can  be  taken  as  Indicating  the 
magnitude  of  the  uncertainties  that  sur- 
round the  variables  other  than  weapons  ef- 
fects with  which  the  military  planner  must 
contend.  Moreover,  these  factors,  as  they 
concern  a  future  attack,  are  uncertain  not 
only  to  the  defender,  they  are  almost  as  un- 
certain to  the  attacker. 

Uncertainties  of  this  order  and  kind  defy 
reduction  to  mathematical  expression.  A 
human  activity  as  complex  as  modern  war 
cannot  be  computed  with  the  precision 
possible  In  manipulation  of  the  data  that 
concern  weapons  effects.  What  Is  more,  the 
uncertainties  about  this  single  aspect  of  the 
total  problem  are  not,  as  It  sometimes  as- 
sumed, multiplicative  In  estimation  of  the 
overall  uncertainty.  Most,  but  not  all.  of 
the  uncertainties  are  Independent  of  one 
another.  The  total  uncertainty  Is  therefore, 
crudely  speaking,  the  square  root  of  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  the  Individual  uncertain- 
ties. 

In  our  view  further  reflnemeiit  of  the  re- 
maining xincertalntles  in  the  data  concern- 
ing prompt  direct  physical  effects  can  con- 
tribute virtually  nothing  more  to  manage- 
ment of  the  real  military  and  political  prob- 
lems, even  though  It  would  produce  neater 
graphs.  Furthermore,  If  new  effects  should 
b«  discovered  either  experimentally  or  theo- 
retically In  the  future,  or  If.  In  certain  pe- 
culiar environments,  some  of  the  now  known 
effects  should  be  excessively  uncertain.  It 
will  be  almost  certainly  possible  to  "over- 
design"  the  protection  against  them.  Thus, 
although  renewed  atmospheric  testing  would 
contribute  some  refinement  to  the  data  on 
weapons  effects,  the  Information  would  be, 
at  best,  of  marginal  value. 

Such  refinements  continue  to  be  sought 
In  the  underground  teste  that  are  counte- 
nanced under  the  partial  test  ban.  Prom 
this  work  may  also  come  some  reductions  in 
the  cost  of  weapons,  modest  improvements 
In  yleld-to-welght  ratios,  devices  to  fill  in 
the  spectrum  of  tactical  ntirtear  weapons, 
and  so  on.  There  Is  little  else  to  Justify  the 
effort  and  expyendlture.  The  program  Is  said 
by  some  to  be  necessary,  for  example,  to  the 
development  of  a  pure  fusion  bomb,  some- 
times referred  to  as  the  neutron  bomb.  It 
Is  fortunate  that  this  theoretically  possible 
(stars  are  pure  fiislon  systems)  device  has 
turned  out  to  be  so  highly  difficult  to  create; 
If  It  were  relatively  simple.  Its  development 
might  open  the  way  to  thermonuclear  arma- 
ment for  the  smallest  and  poorest  powers  In 
the  world.  The  United  States,  with  Its  heavy 
Investment  In  flsslon-to-fuslon  technology, 
would  be  the  last  nation  to  welcome  this 
development  and  ought  to  l>e  the  last  to  en- 
courage it.  Underground  testing  is  also  Jus- 
tified for  Its  contribution  to  the  potential 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  explosives.  Prom- 
ising as  these  may  be,  the  world  could  forgo 
them  for  a  time  In  exchanare  for  cessation  of 
the  arms  race.  Perhaps  the  best  rationale 
for  the  underground-test  program  Is  that  It 
helps  to  keep  the  scientific  laboratories  of 
the  MlUtary  Establishment  Intact  and  In 
readiness:  In  readiness,  however,  for  a  full- 
scale  resumption  of  the  arms  race. 

Paradoxically  one  of  the  potential  destabl- 
Uzlng  elements  in  the  present  nuclear  stand- 
off Is  the  possibility  that  one  of  the  rival 
powers  might  develop  a  successful  antimis- 
sile defense.  Such  a  system,  truly  airtight 
and  In  the  exclusive  possession  of  one  of  the 
powers,  would  effectively  nullify  the  deter- 
rent force  of  the  other,  exposing  the  latter 
to  a  first  attack  against  which  It  could  not 
retaliate.  The  posslbUltles  in  this  quarter 
have  often  been  cited  In  rationalization  of 
the  need  for  resuming  nuclear  testa  In  the 


atmosphere.  Hers  two  questions  must  be 
examined.  One  must  first  ask  If  It  Is  possible 
to  develop  a  successful  antimissile  defense 
system.  It  then  becomes  appropriate  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  nuclear  weapons  tests 
can  make  a  significant  contribution  to  such 
a  development. 

Any  nation  that  commits  itself  to-  large- 
scale  defense  of  Its  civilian  population  In  the 
thermonuclear  age  must  necessarily  reckon 
with  passive  modes  of  defense  (shelters)  as 
well  as  active  ones  (antimissile  missiles). 
It  Is  In  the  active  mode,  however,  that  the 
hazard  of  technological  surprise  most  often 
lurks.  The  hazard  Invites  consideration  If 
only  for  the  deeper  Insight  It  provides  Into 
the  contemporary  revolution  In  the  tech- 
nology of  war. 

The  primary  strategic  result  of  that  revo- 
lution has  been  to  overbalance  the  scales  In 
favor  of  the  attacker  rather  than  the  de- 
fender, rmrlng  World  War  II  Interception 
of  no  more  than  10  percent  of  the  attacking 
force  gave  victory  to  the  defending  force  In 
the  Battle  of  Britain.  Attrition  of  this  mag- 
nitude was  enough  to  halt  the  German  at- 
tack because  It  meant  that  a  given  weapons- 
delivery  system  (bomber  and  creW)  could  de- 
liver on  the  average  only  10  payloads  of  high 
explosive;  such  a  delivery  rate  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  produce  backbreaklng  damage.  In 
warfare  by  thermonuclear  mlaslles  the  situa- 
tion Is  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  dif- 
ferent. It  Is  easily  possible  for  the  offense 
to  have  In  Its  possession  and  ready  to  launch 
a  number  of  missiles  that  exceeds  the  num- 
ber of  Important  Industrial  targets  to  be 
attacked  by.  let  us  say,  a  factor  of  10.  Tet 
the  successful  delivery  of  only  one  warhead 
against  each  such  target  would  result  In  what 
most  people  would  consider  an  effective  at- 
tack. Thus  where  an  attrition  rate  of  only 
10  percent  formerly  crowned  the  defense 
with  success,  a  penetration  rate  of  only  10 
F>€rcent  (corresponding  to  an  attrition  rate 
of  90  percent)  would  give  complete  success 
to  the  offense.  The  raUo  of  these  two  ratios 
Is  100  to  1;  In  this  sense  the  task  of  defense 
can  be  said  to  have  become  two  orders  of 
magnitude  more  difficult. 

Beyond  this  summary  statement  of  the 
situation  there  are  many  general  reasons  for 
believing  that  defense  against  thermonuclear 
attack  Is  Impossible.  On  the  eve  of  attack 
the  offense  can  take  time  to  get  ready  and 
to  "point  up"  Its  forces;  the  defense,  mean- 
while, must  stay  on  the  alert  over  periods  of 
years,  perpetually  ready  and  able  to  fire  with- 
in the  very  few  minutes  available  after  the 
first  early  warning.  The  attacker  can  pick  Its 
targets  and  can  choose  to  concentrate  Its 
forces  on  some  and  Ignore  others;  the  defense 
must  be  prepared  to  defend  all  possible  Im- 
portant targets.  The  offense  may  attack  the 
defense  Itself;  then,  as  soon  as  one  weapon 
gets  through,  the  rest  have  a  free  ride. 

The  hopelessness  of  the  task  of  defense 
Is  apparent  even  now  In  the  stalemate  of  the 
arms  race.  A  considerable  Inertia  drags 
against  the  movement  of  modern,  large-scale, 
unitary  weapons  systems  from  the  stage  of 
research  and  development  to  operational  de- 
ployment. The  duration  and  magnitude  of 
these  enterprises,  whether  defensive  or  of- 
fensive, practically  assure  that  no  system 
can  reach  full  deployment  under  the  mantle 
of  secrecy.  The  designer  of  the  defensive  sys- 
tem, however,  cannot  begin  until  he  has 
learned  something  about  the  properties  and 
capabilities  of  the  offensive  system.  Inevi- 
tably the  defense  must  start  the  race  a  lap 
behind.  In  recent  years.  It  seems,  the  of- 
fense has  even  gained  somewhat  In  the  speed 
with  which  It  can  put  Into  operation  strata- 
gems and  devices  that  nullify  the  most  ex- 
traordinary achievements  In  the  technology 
of  defense.  These  general  observations  are 
expensively  Ulustrated  In  the  development 
and  obsolescence  of  two  major  UJS.  defense 
systems. 
Early  In  the  1960's  the  United  States  set 


out  to  erect  an  Impenetrable  defense  against 
a  thermonuclear  attack  by  bombers.  The 
North  American  Continent  was  to  be  rlngeil 
with  a  system  of  detectors  that  would  flash 
Infornuitlon  back  through  the  conununlca- 
tlons  network  to  a  number  of  computers. 
The  computers  were  to  figure  out  from  this 
data  what  was  going  on  and  what  ought  to  be 
done  about  it  and  then  flash  a  series  of  com- 
mands to  the  various  Interceptor  systems. 
In  addition  to  piloted  aircraft,  these  Includ- 
ed the  Bomarc  (a  guided  airborne  missile) 
and  the  Nike-Hercules  (a  ballistic  rocket). 
By  the  early  1960's  this  Sage  system  was  to 
be  ready  to  detect,  Intercept  and  destroy  the 
heaviest  attack  that  could  be  launched 
against  It. 

The  early  IddO's  have  come  and  yet  nothing 
like  the  capability  planned  In  the  1950's  has 
been  attained.  Why  notf  Time  scales 
stretched  out,  subsystems  failed  to  attain 
their  planned  capabilities  and  costs  In- 
creased. Most  Important,  the  offense  against 
which  the  system  was  designed  Is  not  the 
offense  that  actually  exlsU  In  the  early  19«0'8. 
Today  the  offensive  system  on  both  sides  Is 
a  mixture  of  missiles  and  bombers.  The  Sage 
system  has  a  relatively  small  number  of  soft 
but  vital  organs  completely  vulnerable  to 
missiles — a  successful  missile  attack  on  them 
would  give  a  free  ride  to  the  bombers.  As 
early  as  1968  the  Department  of  Defense  came 
to  realize  that  this  would  be  the  situation, 
and  the  original  grand  plan  was  steadily  cut 
back.  In  other  words,  the  Sage  system  that 
could  have  been  available,  say.  In  1963  and 
that  should  have  remained  useful  at  least 
through  the  1960's  would  In  principle  have 
worked  quite  well  against  the  offense  that  ex- 
isted In  the  1950*8. 

To  answer  the  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missile,  the  Department  of  Defense  launched 
the  development  of  the  Nlke-Zeus  system. 
Nlke-Zeus  was  Intended  to  provide  not  a  de- 
fense of  the  continent  at  Its  perimeter  but  a 
point  defense  of  specific  targets.  To  be  siu-e. 
the  points  were  fairly  large — the  regions  of 
population  concentration  around  60  to  70 
of  the  country's  biggest  cities.  The  system 
was  to  detect  Incoming  warheads,  feeding  the 
radar  returns  directly  Into  Its  computers, 
and  launch  and  guide  an  Interceptor  missile 
carrying  a  nuclear  warhead  Into  Intersection 
with  the  trajectory  of  each  of  the  Incoming 
warheads. 

Nlke-Zeus  was  not  designed  to  defend  the 
1.000  or  so  smaller  centers  outside  the  metro- 
politan areas  simply  because  there  are  too 
many  of  these  to  be  covered  by  the  resources 
available  for  a  system  so  huge  and  compli- 
cated. Nor  was  the  system  designed  to  de- 
fend the  retaliatory  missiles,  the  security  of 
these  forces  being  entrusted  to  the  more  re- 
liable protection  of  dispersal,  concealment, 
mobility  and  numt>er.  In  principle,  the  de- 
fense of  a  hardened  missile  silo  would  have 
presented  by  far  the  simplest  case  for  proof 
of  the  effectiveness  of  Nlke-Zeus  as  advanced 
by  those  who  contend  that  such  a  system 
can  be  made  to  work.  There  would  be  no 
ambiguity  about  the  location  of  the  target  of 
the  Incoming  warhead.  By  the  same  token 
Nlke-Zeus  might  have  been  considered  for 
the  defense  of  a  few  special  defense  poets, 
such  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Air  Defense 
Command  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 
These  special  cases  are  so  few  In  number, 
however,  that  It  had  to  be  concluded  that  the 
attacker  would  either  blast  his  way  through 
to  them  by  a  concentration  of  firepower  or 
ignore  them  altogether. 

At  the  time  of  the  conception  of  the  Nlke- 
Zeus  system  Its  designers  were  confronted 
with  a  comparatively  simple  problem,  namely 
that  of  shooting  down  the  warheads  one  by 
one  as  they  presented  themselves  to  the  de- 
tectors. Even  this  simple  problem  had  to 
be  regarded  as  essentially  unsolvable.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  90-percent  success  In  inter- 
ception constitutes  failure  In  the  Inverted 
terms   of   thermonuclear    warfare.     At   first. 
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♦  hprefore  the  designers  of  the  offensive  sys- 
Sm  iw  not  take  the  prospect  of  an  antt- 
mS^lle  system  seriously.  Then  the  posslbll- 
UV  tilt  tSie  problem  of  missile  Interception 
Sght  be  solved  In  principle  gave  them 
^,ie  Thereupon  the  designers  of  the  of - 
Fi^  began  to  Invent  a  family  of  penetra- 
tion al^  that  is.  decoys  and  confusion  tech- 
nlqu^.  The  details  of  these  and  the  plans 
?,  r  t^elr  use  are  classified,  but  the  undcr- 
Slnfprlnc^les  are  obvious.  They  Include 
5^  decoy,  that  can  be  provided  n  large 
numbers  but  that  soon  betray  their  char- 
acter as  •■atmospheric  sorting"  separates  them 
from  the  heavier  decoys  (and  actual  war- 
heads) that  can  be  provided  in  smaller  num- 
bers  to  confuse  the  defending  detectors  down 
to  the  last  minute.  Single  rockeU  can  also 
elect  mulUple  warheads  Both  the  decoys 
and  the  warheads  can  be  made  to  present 
ambiguous  cross  sections  to  the  radar  sys- 
tems These  devices  and  stratagems  over- 
whelmed the  designed  capability  of  the  Nlke- 
Zeus  system  and  compelled  Its  recent  aban- 
donment. 

If  the  InstallaUon  of  the  system  had  pro- 
ceeded according  to  plan,  the  first  Nlke-Zeus 
units  would  have  been  operational  within 
the  next  year  or  two.  This  «50Uld  have  been 
celebrated  as  a  technical  milestone.  As  a 
means  of  defense  of  a  substantial  percentage 
of  the  population,  however,  the  system  would 
not  have  reached  full  <^jeratlonal  deploy- 
ment untU  the  end  of  the  decade.  In  view 
of  Ito  huge  cost  the  system  should  then 
have  looked  forward  to  a  decade  of  usefxU 
life  unUl,  say,  the  late  1970-8.  Thus.  In  In- 
exorable acoordance  with  the  phase-lag  of 
the  defense,  the  U.S.  population  was  to  be 
defended  a  decade  too  late  by  a  system  that 
might  have  been  effective  In  principle  (al- 
though most  probably  not  In  practice) 
against  the  mlssllee  of  the  early  1960s. 

The  race  of  the  tortoise  and  the  hare  has 
now  entered  the  next  lap  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Nlke-X  system  as  succesor  to 
Nlke-Zeus.  The  Advanced  Research  Proj- 
ects Agency  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  been  spending  something  on  the  order 
of  $200  mlUlon  a  year  on  Its  so-called  de- 
fender program,  exploring  on  the  broadest 
front  the  principles  and  techniques  that 
might  prove  useful  In  the  attempt  to  solve 
the  antimissile  problem.  Although  nothing 
on  the  horizon  suggests  that  there  Is  a  solu- 
tion, this  kind  of  work  must  go  forward.  It 
not  only  serves  the  forlorn  hope  of  developing 
an  acUve  antlmlaslle  defense  but  also  pro- 
motes the  continued  development  of  offen- 
sive weapons.  The  practical  fact  Is  that 
work  on  defense  systems  t\irns  out  to  t>e  the 
best  way  to  promote  Invention  of  the  pene- 
tration aids  that  nullify  them. 

As  the  foregoing  discussion  makes  clear, 
the  problems  of  antimissile  development  are 
problems  In  radar,  computer  technology,  mU- 
slle  propulsion,  guidance  and  control.  The 
nuclear  warheads  for  the  antlmlssUe  missile 
have  been  ready  for  a  long  time  for  delivery 
to  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  Al- 
though It  Is  argued  that  certain  refinements 
In  the  exlsUng  data  about  weapons  effects 
are  needed,  the  other  xmcertalntles  aU  loom 
much  larger  than  the  marginal  uncertalntlee 
In  these  physical  effects.  The  antimissile 
defense  problem,  then,  is  one  in  which  nu- 
clear testing  can  play  no  really  significant 
part 

The  ptirsult  of  an  active  defense  system 
demands  parallel  effort  on  the  passive  de- 
fense, or  shelter,  front  because  the  nature 
of  the  defense  system  strongly  conditions  the 
tactics  of  the  offense  that  Is  likely  to  be 
movmted  against  It.  To  take  a  perhaps  far- 
fetched example,  a  Nlke-Zeus  system  that 
provided  protection  for  the  major  popiUatlon 
centere  nUght  Invite  the  attackers  to  con- 
centrate the  weight  of  hU  assault  In  ground 
bursts  on  remote  military  Installations  and 


unprotected  areas  adjacent  to  cities,  relying 
on  massive  fallout  to  imperU  the  population 
centers.  This  example  serves  also  to  sug- 
gest how  heevUy  the  effecUveness  at  any 
program  for  sheltering  the  dvUlan  popula- 
tion depends  on  the  tactics  of  the  attacker. 
Fallout  shelters  by  themselves  are  of  no  avaU 
If  the  attacker  chooses  to  assault  the  popula- 
tion centers  directly. 

In    any    speculation    about    the    kind    of 
attack  to  which  this  country  might  be  ex- 
posed It  Is  useful  to  note  where  the  military 
targets  are  located.    Most  of  the  missile  bases 
are.  In  fact,  far  from  the  largest  cities.    Other 
key  military  Installations,  however,  are  not 
so  located.    Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Seattle,    San    Francisco,    Los   Angeles    (Long 
Beach),  and  San  Diego  aU  have  Important 
naval   bases.     Essential   command   and  con- 
trol centers  are  located  In  and  near  Denver, 
Omaha,  and  Washington,  D.C.     The  roUcall 
could   be   extended   to   Include   other   major 
cities  containing  mUltary  Installations  that 
would  almost  certainly  have  to  be  attacked 
In  any  major  assault  on  this  country.     The 
list  does  not  stop  with  these;  It  Is  only  pru- 
dent to  suppose  still  other  cities  would  come 
under  attack,  because  there  Is  no  way  to 
know  In  advance  what  the  strategy  may  be. 
The    only    kind    of    shelter    that    Is    being 
seriously    considered    these    days,    for    other 
than   certain   key   military   Installations,    Is 
the    fallout   shelter.      By    definition    fallout 
shelters  offer  protection  against  nothing  but 
fallout  and  provide  virtually  no  protection 
against   blast,   fire  storms   and   other   direct 
effects.    Some  people  have  Uled  to  calculate 
the  percentage  of  the  population  that  would 
be  saved  by  fallout  shelters  In  the  event  of 
massive    attack.      Such    calculations    always 
Involve  predictions   about  the  form   of   the 
attack,  but  since  the  form  Is  unknowable  the 
calculations  are  nonsensical.     Even  for  the 
people  protected  by  fallout  shelters  the  big 
problem   U   not  a  problem   In   the   physical 
theory  of  gamma-ray  attenuation,  which  can 
be  neatly  computed,   but  rather   the  socio- 
logical problem  of  the  sudden  initiation  of 
general  chaos,  which  Is  not  subject  to  nu- 
merical analysis. 

Suppose,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  country 
were   to   take   fallout   shelters   seriously   and 
build  them  In  every  city  and  town.    The  peo- 
ple living  In  metropolitan  areas  that  qualify 
as    targets    because    they    contain    essential 
military  Installations  and  the  people  living 
in  metropolitan  areas  that  might  be  targeted 
as  a  matter  of  deliberate  policy  would  soon 
recognize  that  fallout  shelters  are  Inadequate. 
That  conclusion  would  be  reinforced  by  the 
inevitable    reaction    from    the    other    side, 
whose  military  planners  would  be  compelled 
to   consider   a  massive   civilian-shelter   pro- 
gram  as   portending   a    first   strike   against 
them.    Certainly  the  military  planners  of  the 
United  States  would  be  remiss  if  they  did 
not  take  slmUar  note  of   a   civilian-shelter 
program   in  the  U.S.S.B.     As  a  step  in   the 
escalation  of  the  arms  race  toward  the  ulti- 
mate outbreak  of  war,   the  fallout  shelter 
would  lead  inevitably  to  the  blast  shelter. 
Even  with  large  numbers   of  blast  shelters 
built  and  evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
metropolitan  community,  people  would  soon 
realize  that  shelters  alone  are  not  enough. 
Accidental  alarms,  even  In  tautly  disciplined 
mUltary  installations,  have  shown  that  peo- 
ple do  not  always  take  early  warnings  seri- 
ously.    Even  If  they  did,  a  15 -minute  early 
warning  provides  less  than  enough  time  to 
seal   the  population  into  shelters.     Accord- 
ingly, the  logical  next  step  Is  the  llve-ln  and 
work-in  blast  shelter  leading  to  still  further 
disruption   and   dlstoratlon   of    civilization. 
There  is  no  logical  termination  of  the  line  of 
reasoning  that  starts  with  belief  In  the  use- 
fulness of  fallout  shelters;  the  logic  of  this 
attempt  to   solve  the  problem   of  national 
security  leads  to  a  diverging  series  of  even 


more  grotesque  measures.  This  is  to  say.  in 
so  many  words,  that  If  the  arms  race  con- 
tinues and  resumes  Its  former  accelerating 
tempo.  1984  U  more  than  Just  a  date  on  the 
calendar  20  years  hence. 

Ever  since  shorUy  after  World  War  n  the 
military  power  of  the  United  States  has  been 
steadily  increasing.  Throughout  this  same 
period  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  has  been  rapidly  and  Inexorably 
diminishing.  In  the  early  1950's  the  US.S.R.. 
on  the  basis  of  its  own  unilateral  decision 
and  determination  to  accept  the  inevitable 
retaliation,  could  have  launched  an  attack 
against  the  United  States  with  bombers 
carrying  fission  bombs.  Some  of  these  bomb- 
ers would  have  penetrated  our  defenses  and 
the  American  casualties  would  have  num- 
bered In  the  millions.  In  the  later  1950's, 
again  on  Its  own  sole  decision  and  determina- 
tion to  accept  the  inevitable  massive  retalia- 
tion, the  U.S.S.R.  could  have  launched  an 
attack  against  the  United  States  using  more 
and  better  bombers,  this  time  carrying 
thermonuclear  bombs.  Borne  of  these  bomb- 
ers would  have  penetrated  our  defenses  and 
the  ./^erican  casualties  could  have  numbered 
In  the  tens  of  millions. 

Today  the  UJBJ3JI.,  again  on  the  basis  of 
its  own  decision  and  determination  to  ac- 
cept the  inevitable  retaliation,  could  laxmch 
an  attack  on  the  United  States  iislng  inter- 
continental mlBsUes  and  Ixjmbers  carrying 
thermonuclear  weapons.  This  time  the  num- 
ber of  American  casualties  could  very  well 
be  on  the  order  of  100  million. 

The  steady  decrease  In  national  security 
did  not  result  from  any  inaction  on  the 
part  of  responsible  UB.  military  and  civilian 
authorities.  It  resulted  from  the  systematic 
exploitation  of  the  products  of  modern 
science  and  technology  by  the  UB.SJV  The 
air  defenses  deployed  by  the  United  States 
during  the  1950's  would  have  reduced  the 
nxunber  of  casualties  the  country  might  have 
otherwise  sustained,  but  their  existence  did 
not  substantively  modify  this  picture.  Nor 
could  it  have  been  altered  by  any  other  de- 
fense measures  that  might  have  been  taken 
but  that  for  one  reason  or  another  were  not 
taken. 

From  the  Soviet  point  of  view  the  picture 
is  similar  but  much  worse.  The  military 
power  of  the  U.S.S.B.  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing since  It  became  an  atomic  power  In 
1949.  Soviet  national  security,  however,  has 
been  steadily  decreasing.  Hypothetlcally  the 
United  States  could  unilaterally  decide  to 
destroy  the  U.S.SJI.  and  the  UBJS.R.  would 
be  absolutely  powerless  to  prevent  It.  That 
country  could  only,  at  beet,  seek  to  wreak 
revenge  through  whatever  retaliatory  capa- 
bility it  might  then  have  left. 

Both  sides  In  the  arms  race  are  thus  con- 
fronted by  the  dilemma  of  steadily  increas- 
ing military  power  and  steadUy  decreasing 
national  security.  It  Is  our  considered  pro- 
fessional Judgment  that  this  dilemma  has 
no  technical  Bolution.  If  the  great  powers 
continue  to  look  for  solutions  In  the  area  of 
science  and  technology  only,  the  result  will 
be  to  worsen  the  sitviatlon.  The  clearly  pre- 
dictable course  of  the  arms  race  is  a  steady 
open  spiral  downward  into  oblivion. 

We  are  optimistic,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
there  Is  a  solution  to  this  dUemma.  The 
partial  nuclear-test  ban,  we  hope  and  believe. 
Is  truly  an  important  flrst  step  toward  find- 
ing a  solution  in  an  area  where  a  solution 
may  exist,  A  next  logical  step  would  be  the 
conclusion  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  such 
as  that  on  which  the  great  powers  came  close 
to  agreement  more  than  once  dvirlng  10  long 
years  of  negotiation  at  Geneva,  The  policing 
and  inspection  procedures  so  nearly  agreed 
on  in  thoee  parleys  would  set  significant 
precedents  and  lay  the  foundations  of  mutual 
confidence  for  proceeding  thereafter  to  •»- 
tual  disarmament. 
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Sammary  of  Record  and  Accomplish- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  Wajs  and 
Means  Dnrinf  the  88th  Conf  ress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

or    ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  MILU9.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wasrs  and  Means  has  sigain 
completed  one  of  the  busiest  and  one 
of  the  most  productive  periods  in  its  en- 
tire history.  The  Jurisdiction  of  this 
committee,  as  Is  well  known,  is  exceed- 
ingly broad  and  complex.  Including  leg- 
islation which  affects  the  day-to-day 
economics  and  activities  of  all  of  our 
citizens.  During  the  second  session  of 
the  88th  Congress  Just  concluded,  the 
committee  considered  and  reported  leg- 
islation in  every  major  area  of  its  Juris- 
diction. 

To  afford  some  Indication  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  committee  in  each 
of  these  major  areas  during  the  past  2 
years,  four  major  measures  stand  out  as 
prime  examples. 

In  the  field  of  Internal  revenue  taxa- 
tion, the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  represents 
the  Isu'gest  single  tax  cut  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  In  addition  to 
this  very  significant  reduction  in  the 
burdens  carried  by  the  American  citizens, 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  made  many 
beneficial  changes  in  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code.  A  second  major  example  In 
the  area  of  internal  revenue  taxation 
is  the  Interest  Equalization  Act  of  1964, 
a  measure  which  became  necessary  to 
help  correct  a  balance-of -payments  defi- 
cit and  which  was  put  into  effect  in  1964. 

In  the  field  of  social  security  legisla- 
tion, the  committee  reported  the  "Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1964.'*  H.R. 
11865,  which  unfortunately  due  to  the 
controversy  over  certain  amendments 
added  by  the  other  body  was  not  enacted 
into  law.  A  second-  major  example  in 
the  social  security  field  was  H.R,  9393, 
a  bill  which  made  It  possible  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  award  disability  Insurance  bene- 
fits to  many  thousands  of  individuals 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  ineligible 
due  to  the  technical  requirements  of  the 
existing  legislation. 

In  the  field  of  tariff  and  custom  law, 
the  committee  reported  H.R.  11253.  the 
"Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1964." 
Again  unfortunately,  this  measure  was 
not  finally  enacted  into  law  because  of 
the  controversy  which  arose  over  amend- 
ments added  In  the  other  body  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  second  session. 

In  addition  to  the  above  examples,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  committee  to  con- 
sider and  report  legislation  in  the  area 
of  the  public  debt,  specifically  bills  ex- 
tending the  debt  ceiling,  and  legislation 
to  extend  for  an  additional  temporary 
period  of  time  the  excise  taxes  which 
normally  would  expire  or  be  reduced  on 
ecu:h  June  30. 

The  foregoing  measures  Indicate  the 
Intensive  and  productive  activity  of  the 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  but  that 
should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee also  reported  and  there  was  en- 
acted into  law  many  additional  bills  of 
less  major  Import. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  In  the  past,  and 
can  again  state  without  reservations,  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  have  devoted  themselves  dili- 
gently and  conscientiously  to  the  heavy 
work  of  the  committee.  The  members 
of  the  committee  have  been  assiduous  in 
pursuing  their  responsibilities  and  In  the 
attendance  of  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee almost  dally  throughout  two  ses- 
sions. Because  of  the  nature  of  the  work 
of  the  committee  It  was  again  necessary 
to  conduct  many  executive  sessions  for 
the  consideration  of  the  complex  meas- 
ures which  the  committee  had  before  It. 
While  we  as  Individual  members  of  the 
committee  have  of  course  not  always 
agreed  on  all  of  the  measures  considered 
by  the  committee,  certainly  every  mem- 
ber can  be  justly  proud  of  the  work  which 
he  has  done  and  the  record  which  he  has 
established. 


As  I  have  pointed  out  on  numerous 
past  occasions,  it  Is  abundantly  clear 
that  the  nature  of  legislation  falling 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  is  quite  complex  and 
is  of  vital  importance  to  each  and  every 
American  citizen  and  to  our  Nation  as  a 
whole.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  our 
committee  must  always  proceed  with 
great  caution,  prudence,  care  and  states- 
manship in  carrying  out  the  legislative 
responsibilities  which  we  have. 

During  the  course  of  this  Congress  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  held  pub- 
lic or  executive  hearings  on  a  total  of  59 
days,  exclusive  of  executive  sessions,  and 
has  directly  received  testimony  from 
more  than  645  Individuals  during  those 
hearings.  In  addition,  comments,  rec- 
ommendations, and  statements  of  views 
were  received  for  the  printed  record  from 
many  hundreds  of  other  Interested  per- 
sons and  organizations.  The  hearings 
are  printed  in  25  volumes  covering  ap- 
proximately 9,000  pages  of  testimony. 
Table  1,  which  follows,  shows  the  subject 
and  the  details  of  these  hearings: 


Table  1. — Hearings  held  by  Commitlee  on  Wny.^  and  Means,  SSlh  Cong. 
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'  Hearings  were  then  suspended  until  Jan.  20,  19M.    !<e«  "Me<llc»l  rare  for  the  a«ed"  under  2d  sesM. 
'  Resuniml  from  Nov.  22,  iwa.     Ihcre  »aj  a  total  of  lU  days  of  hf;»rltigs. 


In  addition  to  the  public  hearings, 
during  the  course  of  the  88th  Congress 
the  full  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
met  in  executive  session  166  times. 

Of  the  15.296  public  and  private  bills 
and  resolutions  introduced  in  the  House 
during  the  course  of  this  Congress,  there 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  a  total  of  2.163  bills  and 
resolutions  In  addition  to  the  51  executive 
communications.  In  addition,  17  mes- 
sages of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  were  on  subjects  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee.  Of  the  total 
of  2.164  such  bills  and  resolutions,  there 
were  916  tax  bills.  680  tariff  bills,  and 
453  social  security  bills,  in  addition  to 
some  115  bills  of  a  miscellaneous  char- 
acter falling  within  the  committe's  Juris- 
diction. This  represents  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  all  the  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions Introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  this  Congress.  Table  2, 
which  follows,  sets  forth  the  breakdown 
of  the  measures  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee: 


Table  2. — Bills  and  resolutions  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meant,  tSth 
Cong.,  by  category 

Tax 818 

Social    security 453 

Tarltr 080 

Miscellaneous 115 


Total 2.  164 

During  this  Congress,  the  committee 

favorably  reported  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  total  of  77  bills,  which 
breaks  down  as  follows:  25  tax  bills.  34 
tariff  bills.  11  social  security  bills,  and  7 
miscellaneous  type  bills.  It  should  be 
noted  in  this  connection  that  it  is  the 
practice  of  the  committee  to  report  from 
time  to  time  omnibus  legislation  which, 
statistically,  appears  as  one  bill  but 
which  In  fact  may  combine  the  provisions 
or  subjects  covered  In  a  large  number  of 
Individual  bills  which  were  pending  be- 
fore the  committee.  For  the  further  in- 
formation of  the  Memt}ers,  I  shall  Insert 
at  this  point  table  3  which  sets  forth  the 
statistics  on  the  status  of  the  bills  re- 
ported by  the  committee  during  this 
Congress: 
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1  Incliidw  2  concurrent  resolutions. 

»  liicUidee  1  Senate  bill. 

I  Includes  1  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr  Speaker,  also  for  the  information 
of  the  Members,  there  is  presented  be- 
low a  brief  summary  and  digest  of  all 
bills  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  during  the  88th  Con- 


wax  to  repeal  the  requirement  for  a  down- 
ward adjuBtment  in  basis  by  the  amount 
of  the  credit  (the  ao-called  Xx>ng  amend- 
ment ) .  In  addition,  leasees  ot  distributors 
are  to  base  their  Investment,  for  purposes 
ot  computing  the  credit,  on  the  "fair  market 
Taltie"  of  the  equipment  rather  than  Its 
cost.  Escalators  and  elevators  are  added  to 
the  category  of  Items  eligible  for  the  Invest- 
ment credit.  In  the  case  ot  Federal  regula- 
tcwy  agencies,  the  act  provides  that  the 
agencies  are  not  to  require  the  "flow 
through"  to  the  consumer  of  the  benefits  of 
the  Investment  credit  at  any  time  In  certain 
cases,  and  in  others,  only  over  the  life  of  the 
asset. 

The  act  contains  a  number  of  provisions 
designed  to  aUevlate  hardship: 

( 1 )  A  minimum  standard  deduction  is 
provided  of  $300  for  each  taxpayer  plus  an 


gress.  including  a  Statement  Of  the  Stage     ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  additional  exemption 


in  the  legislative  process  reached  by  each 

bUl: 

SuMMAST  or  Bn,L8  and  Resolutions  Rxportei) 

Prom  th»  CoMitrmcE  on  Wats  and  Means 

DtnuNG  Tm  88th  CONoaESs 

I.    TH*  arVENUS  ACT  or   1964 

H  R.  8383.  by  Mr.  Mn^s;  Public  Law  88  272. 
signed  February  26,  1964:  This  legislation 
provided  the  largest  tax  reduction  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States — $11.5  billion 
annually.  The  President  submitted  his  rec- 
ommendations for  a  tax  cut  and  other  struc- 
tural revlBlons  In  our  Federal  tax  system 
early  In  1963.  There  followed  some  13 
months  of  assiduous  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  and  the  congressional  and  depart- 
mental stallB  during  which  various  alterna- 
tives and  ramifications  of  the  President's 
proposals  were  analyzed  and  evaluated  in  the 
most  minute  detail  and  the  comments  from 
thousands  of  individuals  and  groups  were 
received  and  carefully  considered.  Although 
the  bill  as  ultimately  enacted  into  law  modi- 
fled  and  revised  the  President's  original  rec- 
ommendations— for  Instance,  the  deletion  of 
the  provision  relating  to  the  taxation  of 
capital  gains — the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  con- 
stitutes a  dramatic  and  historic  effort  In 
loosening  the  constraints  the  tax  system  had 
Imposed  on  our  free  enterprise  system. 

In  general,  this  legislation  provides  tax 
Incentives  designed  to  bring  about  a  higher 
level  of  economic  activity,  fuller  use  of  our 
manpower,  more  Intensive  and  prosperous 
use  of  our  plant  and  equipment,  and  with 
the  Increases  In  wages,  salaries,  profits,  con- 
sumption and  Investment,  it  Is  exp>ected 
there  will  be  Increases  In  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues. A  brief  summary  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  follows: 

The  basic  provisions  of  the  bill  reduce  the 
tax  rates  for  both  Individuals  and  corpora- 
tions. The  Individual  Income  tax  rates  are 
reduced  from  a  range  of  20  to  91  percent  to 
rates  ranging  from  16  to  77  percent  In  1964 
and  from  14  to  70  jjercent  In  1965.  The  with- 
holding rate  of  tax  V7as  reduced  from  18  to  14 
percent  effective  shortly  after  enactment  of 
the  law.  The  tax  rate  for  corporations  is 
reduced  from  52  to  60  percent  In  1964  and 
to  48  percent  In  1966  and  the  rate  applicable 
to  the  first  $26,000  of  corporate  Income,  be- 
ginning In  1964.  Is  reduced  from  30  to  20 
percent.  In  addition,  corporations  are  placed 
on  a  full  pay-as-you-go  basis  for  all  of  their 
corporate  tax  liability  above  $100,000  so  that 
this  liability  eventually  wUl  be  payable  In 
the  year  In  which  earned. 

The  Investment  credit  provision  of  prior 
law  was  amended  In  several  respects.  That 
provision  permits  a  taxpayer  to  reduce  his 
tax  liability  by  a  tax  credit  araoantlng  to  7 
percent  of  the  cost  of  depreciable  machinery 
and  equipment  which  he  puts  Into  opera- 
tion. In  addition,  prior  law  provided  the 
amount   of   the   credit   must   be   subtracted 


Including  the  additional  exemptions  for  tax 
pwiyers   aged   65  or   over,   or   blind,   up    to   a 
maximum  of  $1,000. 

(2)  The  deduction  for  expenses  of  child 
care  and  care  of  disabled  dependents  la 
liberalized  by  raising  the  limit  of  children 
covered  to  those  under  13  years  of  age.  by 
Increasing  the  maxlmtun  deduction  to  $900 
in  the  case  of  two  or  more  dependents,  and 
by  Increasing  the  Income  limitation  for 
married  women  from  $4,500  to  $6,000. 

(3)  The  1 -percent  fioor  on  deductions  of 
medicine  and  drug  expense  for  taxpayers  over 
65  Is  eliminated. 

(4)  The  provisions  governing  deduction  of 
moving  expenses  are  liberalized  to  cover  em- 
ployees required  to  move  In  order  to  accept 
a  new  job. 

(5)  A  taxpayer  age  65  or  over  who  sells 
his  personal  residence  will  be  permitted  to 
exclude  any  capital  gain  attributable  to  the 
first  $20,000  ot  the  sales  price;  but  this  can 
be  done  only  once  In  the  taxpayer's  lifetime 
and  the  taxpayer  must  haw  held  and  used 
the  property  as  his  personal  residence  for 
5  out  of  the  last  8  years. 

(6)  Taxpayers  whose  Income  fluctuate 
widely  from  year  to  year,  such  as  authors, 
actors,  artists,  athletes,  etc.,  will  beneflt 
which  permits  averaging  of  that  Income  over 
from  a  new  income  averaging  provision 
a  5-year  period. 

(7)  The  retirement  Income  credit  of 
present  law  is  liberalized  to  provide  that 
a  couple,  both  over  65.  malting  a  joint 
return  may.  at  their  election,  have  a  total 
retirement  income  credit  of  $2,286.  rather 
than  $1,524,  applicable  to  the  retirement 
Income  of  either  or  both  if  either  spouse 
meets  the  10-year  earned  Income  require- 
ment. 

The  act  contains  a  number  of  provlslCMis 
designed  to  reduce  special  advantages.  In- 
cluding : 

(1)  The  value  of  group-term  life  instir- 
ance  provided  by  an  employer  In  excess  of 
$50,000  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  em- 
ployee's taxable  income  althotigh  retired 
persons  would  be  exempt. 

(2)  The  4-percent  tax  credit  for  dividend 
Income  is  repealed  and  the  amount  at  the 
dividend  exclusion  from  tax  is  increased 
from  $50  to  $100  ($200  in  the  case  of  a 
Joint  return). 

(3)  The  rules  governing  stock  options  are 
tightened  to  limit  the  practice  of  using  such 
options  as  a  device  to  offer  executives  a 
proflt  above  and  beyond    their  salary. 

(4)  An  Interest  deduction  wotild  no  long- 
er be  allowed  for  an  Indebtedness  for  what 
Is  popularly  called  a  "minimum  or  banJc 
loan  deposit  Insurance." 

(5)  The  tax  avoidance  device  of  selling 
property  for  deferred  payments  without 
specifying  the  Interest  charges  Is  eliminated. 

(6)  Vi^lth  respect  to  corporations,  the  rules 
governing    the    grouping    of    properties    for 


tax  purposes  in  the  oil  and  gas  indtistrles 
Is  tightened. 

(7)  The  rules  defining  a  personal  holding 
company  are  tightened  to  that  this  device 
cannot  be  \ised  to  shelter  dividend  and  other 
investment  lnc<Mne  as  corporate  income  and 
thtis  to  pay  much  lower  taxes  on  It. 

(8)  Large  corporate  enterprises  availing 
themselves  of  multiple  surtax  exemptions 
through  forming  chains  of  corporations  will 
have  to  pay  an  additional  penalty  tax  to  re- 
tain this  advantage. 

(9)  The  rules  governing  tax  treatment  of 
real  estate,  other  than  land,  are  tightened 
so  that  the  portion  of  capital  gain  result- 
ing from  excess  depreciation  will  be  taxed 
at  ordinary  tax  rates,  rather  than  at  much 
lower  tax  rates. 

( 10)  Amends  the  provisions  of  prior  law 
by  reducing  to  $25,000  from  $S5  000  the  ex- 
clusion allowed  U.S.  citizens  who  are  bona 
fide  residents  of  a  foreign  country  for  more 
than  3  years. 

In  addition,  the  act  contains  provisions 
designed  to  contribute  to  a  much  fairer  tax 
structure.     Such  provisions  are: 

(1)  Minor  estate  and  local  taxes,  such  as 
tax  on  alcohol,  tobacco,  cigarettes,  auto  li- 
cense tags,  and  drivers'  licenses  will  no  long- 
er be  deductible  for  Federal  Income  tax  pur- 
poses except  where  they  are  deductible  as  a 
business  expense.  However,  major  State  and 
local  taxes  such  as  real  estate  taxes,  perscmal 
property  taxes.  Income  taxes,  sales  taxes,  and 
use  taxes  as  well  as  gasoline  taxes  will  con- 
tinue to  be  fully  deductible  for  Federal  In- 
come tax  purposes. 

( 2 )  The  old  law  which  allowed  deductions 
up  to  30  percent  of  adjusted  gross  income  for 
contributions  to  charitable  organizations 
such  as  churches,  schools,  and  hospitals.  Is 
extended  to  cover  contributions  to  any  pub- 
licly supported  organization  to  which  the 
20-percent  limitation  on  deductions  previ- 
ously applied.  This  will  Include  such  cwga- 
nizatlons  as  the  Red  Cross,  Boy  Scouts,  Can- 
cer Society,  etc.  With  respect  to  charitable 
contributions,  the  act  also  tightens  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  unlimited  deduction 
and  gifts  of  future  interest.  In  addition  the 
act  extends  the  carryover  of  excess  charitable 
contributions  made  by  corporations  from  2 
to  5  years  and  grants  a  similar  carryovw 
of  excess  contributions  made  by  Indlvlduala 

There  are  certain  jM-ovlslons  of  the  act 
which  Incorporate  the  provisions  of  other 
bills  which  had  been  ordered  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Wayi  and  Means : 

(1 )  H.R.  4040,  providing  in  brief  that  where 
a  taxpayer  contests  a  tax  or  other  liability. 
he  Is,  nevertheless,  to  be  permitted  a  deduc- 
tion for  the  Item  In  the  year  In  which  he 
makes  the  payment  if  this  Is  earlier  than 
the  year  In  which  the  contest  is  settled. 

(2)  H.R.  5468,  permitting  persons  who  paid 
teelf -employment  tax  and  who  are  later  cov- 
ered for  the  same  period  by  a  retroactive  so- 
cial security  agreement  entered  Into  by  a 
State  to  obtain  a  refund  of  the  self -employ- 
ment tax. 

(3)  H.R.  6995.  providing  that  regulated  In- 
vestment companies  are  to  be  given  45  days 
after  the  close  of  their  taxable  year  rather 
than  30  days  to  give  notices  to  their  share- 
holders as  to  the  treatment  by  the  share- 
holders of  income  received  from  the  com- 
panies. 

(4)  H.R.  8798.  providing  that  in  the  cas« 
of  subchapter  S  corporations,  certain  distri- 
butions of  money  after  the  close  of  a  taxable 
year  may  be  treated  as  made  during  the  year; 
and  that  a  corporation  member  of  an  afllll- 
ated  group  may  elect  subchapter  S  treatment 
If  the  only  other  members  of  the  group  are 
Inactive   subsidiary  corporations. 

Many  other  structural  reforms  were  In- 
cluded in  the  act.  such  as  the  limitation  of 
deductions  for  casualty  losses  from  non- 
business property  to  the  amount  of  each  loss 
In  excess  of  $100; 
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Amending  the  sick  pay  provisions  of  prior 
law  to  provide  that  the  waiting  period  be- 
fore sick  pay  becomes  excludable  from  In- 
come U  SO  days.  IT  the  empolyee  receives  more 
than  76  percent  of  his  weekly  wages:  and  the 
repeal  of  the  limitation  on  deducting  certain 
travel  expenses  In  connection  with  business 
trips  within  the  United  States. 

n.    OTRKR  TAX  LXOISLATION 

H.R.  98.  by  Mr.  Keogh;  Public  Law  88-539, 
signed  August  31,  1964:  As  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  as  passed  by  the  House,  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation  was  to  provide  for  the  refund 
or  credit  of  the  Internal  revenue  taxes  paid 
or  determined  with  respect  to  distilled  spirits, 
wines,  or  beer  which  have  been  Imported  Into 
the  United  States  where  three  conditions 
exist:  (1)  the  alcoholic  beverage  has  been 
found  to  be  unmerchantable  or  not  to  con- 
form to  sample  or  speclflcatlons:  (2)  the 
beverage  has  been  returned  to  customs  cus- 
tody within  6  months;  and  (3)  the  beverage 
has  been  exported  or  destroyed  in  customs 
custody.  Substantially  similar  treatment  Is 
already  available  In  the  case  of  domestic  dis- 
tilled spirits,  wines,  and  beer,  and  the  com- 
mittee was  of  the  opinion  that  his  discrim- 
ination against  Imported  alcoholic  beverages 
which  have  been  found  after  entry  not  to  be 
suitable  for  certain  uses  should  be  removed. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  without  change 
In  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  but  added 
amendments  relating  to  the  Installment 
method  of  reporting  Income  for  tax  purposes 
and  to  the  provision  adopted  In  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  revolving  credit- 
type  plans.  The  Senat*  amendments  were 
accepted  by  the  House  and  the  bill  became 
law  as  thus  amended. 

H.R.  780,  by  Mr  Keogh;  passed  House 
February  26,  1963:  As  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  this 
bill  would  amend  section  814  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939  (providing  an  election 
to  take  a  credit  against  estate  tax  for  estate 
taxes  paid  on  certain  prior  transfers)  to  make 
It  applicable  to  estates  of  decedents  dying 
after  December  31.  1949  (Instead  of  E)ecember 
31,  1951),  to  make  the  credit  against  estate 
tax  for  the  amount  of  estate  tax  paid  on  cer- 
tain prior  transfers  available  where  the  death 
of  the  first  spouse  to  die  occurred  within  the 
3  years  prior  to  that  of  the  decedent  In  ques- 
tion but  after  December  31,  1947  (Instead 
of  within  2  years  of  the  decedent),  and  by 
providing  that,  where  the  deaths  of  the 
husband  and  wife  occurred  more  than  2  years 
apart,  the  credit  for  prior  estate  taxes  Is  to  be 
80  percent  Instead  of  100  percent.  At  ad- 
journment, the  bin  was  pending  In  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance 

H.R.  1697,  by  Mr.  PRimix;  Public  Law  88- 
9,  signed  April  10,  1963:  This  legislation 
dealt  with  the  tax  treatment  of  redeemable 
ground  rent,  both  with  respect  to  the  buyer 
of  a  home  subject  to  a  redeemable  ground 
rent  and  the  person  selling  thLs  property. 
Under  the  bill  as  unanimously  reported  by 
the  Conrunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  as  It 
became  law,  for  the  home  buyer  the  ground 
rent  paid  Is  treated  as  a  mortgage  Interest 
payment  and,  therefore.  Is  deductible  by  blm 
for  tax  purposes.  The  seller  of  the  real  prop- 
erty subject  to  the  redeemable  ground  rent 
Is  treated  as  If  he  had  sold  the  property  sub- 
ject to  a  mortgage  In  a  face  amount  equal 
to  the  redemption  price  of  the  redeemable 
ground  rent.  As  a  result,  the  redeemable 
ground  rent  Is  taken  Into  account  In  deter- 
mining his  sale  price  for  the  property  and, 
therefore.  Is  reflected  In  any  gain  (or  loss) 
recognized  to  him.  The  deduction  of  the 
ground  rent  as  the  equivalent  of  a  mortgage 
Interest  payment  Is  available  for  1962  and 
subsequent  years  In  the  case  of  the  seller 
of  the  property,  however,  the  new  treatment 
In  general  applies  prospectively  only.  The 
bill,  enactment  of  which  was  favored  by  the 


Treasury  Department,  was  amended  In  the 
Senate  to  provide  a  statutory  definition  of 
the  term  "redeemable  ground  rent,"  and  be- 
came   law    as    so   amended. 

HH.  2088,  by  Mr.  Orexn  of  Pennsylvania: 
Public  Law  88-4,  signed  April  2.  1963:  The 
purpose  of  this  bill,  which  became  law  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  was  to  liberalize  the  child  care  ex- 
pense provisions  of  the  Income  tax  law  In 
the  case  of  wives  who  have  been  deserted  by 
their  husbands.  The  legislation  provides 
that  a  gainfully  employed  wife  who  has  been 
deserted  by  her  husband  need  no  longer  file 
a  Joint  return  with  him  to  be  eligible  for  the 
child  care  deduction  and  the  deduction  al- 
lowed her  will  no  longer  be  decreased  where 
the  combined  adjusted  gross  income  of  the 
husband  and  wife  exceeds  $4,500.  thus  treat- 
ing a  woman  who  Is  legally  married  but  who 
has  been  deserted  by  her  husband  In  the 
same  manner  as  a  single  woman  for  purposes 
of  the  child-care  deduction 

H.R.  2826.  by  Mr  Boccs;  reported  to  the 
House  February  4.  1963 :  The  purpose  of  this 
bill,  as  unanimously  reported  to  the  House 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  was 
to  provide  Involuntary  conversion  treatment. 
for  Inconne  tax  purposes,  for  property  other 
than  stock  which  Is  dlsixised  of  as  a  result 
of  clvU  antitrust  proceedings  Instituted  un- 
der the  Sherman  Act  or  the  Clayton  Act 
Under  the  bill,  no  capital  gains  tax  would 
be  Incurred  where  property  Is  disposed  of  as 
a  result  of  a  judgment  or  decree  In  such  a 
case  and  the  proceeds  are  reinvested  In  other 
property,  similar  or  related  In  service  or  use 
to  the  property  disposed  of.  but  Instead  the 
new  property,  to  the  extent  acquired  with 
the  proceeds  from  the  property  sold,  would 
have  the  same  basis  as  the  old  property. 
Safeguarding  provisions  were  Included  In  the 
bin.  which  except  for  a  minor  date  change 
is  the  same  as  H.R  8846  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress (which  was  passed  by  the  House  and 
favorably  reported  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee to  the  Senate)  At  adjournment.  HR 
2826   was  pending   before    the   Hou.sc 

H.R.  2855.  by  Mr  Derounian.  passed  House 
August  4.  1964:  As  unanimously  reported  to 
the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  this  bill  provided  that  in  the  case  of 
the  sale  of  electric  light  bulb  sets  or  strings 
by  the  Importers  of  the  sets  or  strings,  the 
10  percent  manufacturers'  excise  tax  on  light 
bulbs  Is  to  apply  to  the  bulbs  In  these  sets 
or  strings  In  the  same  manner  as  where  a 
domestic  producer  acquires  bulbs  and  Incor- 
porates them  In  a  set  or  string  The  tax 
would  be  based  on  the  price  for  which  these 
or  similar  light  bulbs  are  sold  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade  by  manufacturers,  producers, 
or  Importers.  At  adjournment  the  bill  was 
pending  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 

HJl.  2875.  by  Mr.  Gr-en  of  Pennsylvania; 
reported  to  the  House  February  4.  1963:  As 
reported  to  the  House,  this  bill  would  amend 
the  provisions  of  the  present  law  permitting 
the  Federal  Government  upon  request  t/i 
enter  Into  an  agreement  to  withhold  State 
or  territorial  tax  from  compensation  paid 
Federal  employees  who  are  employed  In  the 
State  or  territory  so  as  to  also  provide  for 
withholding  of  city  taxes  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, with  respect  to  its  employees  who 
are  employed  In  a  city  with  such  a  tax.  If 
the  city  has  a  population  of  60.000  or  more 
The  bin  would  also  delete  from  these  provi- 
sions of  law  references  to  territories,  as  be- 
ing no  longer  necessary  Restrictions  of 
existing  law  applicable  to  State  withholding 
taxes  would  also  apply  to  the  city  withhold- 
ing taxes  under  the  bill,  which  was  the  same 
as  H  R  2017  which  had  been  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  In  the  87th 
Congress.  Enactment  of  this  legislation  was 
favored  by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  at 
adjournment  it  was  pending  before  the 
House 

HR.    3297.    by    Mr     Fali.on;    passed    House 
June  27.  1963:  The  purpose  of  this  bill,  which 


was  passed  by  the  House  without  amendmen|. 
and  at  adjournment  was  pending  before  tlM 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  Is  to  move  for- 
ward from  September  1.  1957,  to  January  l, 
1963,  the  date  before  which  certain  mutual 
deposit  guarantee  funds  must  be  organized 
In  order  to  qualify  for  Income  tax  exemp. 
tlon.  The  other  requirements  for  the  exemp« 
tlon.  which  are  left  unchanged  by  the  blU, 
provide  that  the  organizations  must  be  mu- 
tual, nonprofit  organizations  without  capU 
tal  stock  and  operated  to  provide  reserves 
and  Insurance  for  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions, cooperative  banks,  or  mutual  savings 
banks.  These  organizations  perform  essen. 
tlally  the  same  types  of  services  as  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration. Federal  corporations  which  are  ex- 
empt  from  Income  taxation. 

H.R  3846  (title  H).  by  Mr  Aspinall; 
Public  Law  88-578.  signed  September  3.  1964: 
The  tax  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.  were  drafted 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
formally  transmitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  Inclusion  as 
title  II  of  the  bill  As  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  as  the  bill 
became  law.  all  Federal  excise  taxes  paid  on 
special  motor  fuel  and  gasoline  used  In 
motorboats.  rather  than  going  Into  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  are  to  be  placed  In  the  new 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  No 
change  was  made  In  rates  of  tax  or  refund 
provisions  of   prior   law. 

H.R.  4040.  by  Mr.  Kxogh.  See  Public  Law 
88  272  (H  R  8363).  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964. 
HR  4649.  by  Mr.  King  of  California; 
Public  Law  88-653:  As  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  passed  by  the  House,  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  was  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  authorize  the  use  of 
certain  volatUe  fruit-flavor  concentrates  In 
the  cellar  treatment  of  wine,  thus  permit- 
ting wlnemakers  to  take  advantage  of  this 
technological  development  The  bill  also 
makes  1^  clear  that  this  process  will  not  l)e 
considered  as  making  the  wine  an  Imitation 
wine. 

The  Senate  amendments  (not  affecting  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill)  repealing  the 
8-percent  manufactxu-ers'  excise  tax  on  re- 
built automotive  parts  and  making  the  10- 
percent  manufacturers"  excise  tax  on  radio 
and  television  components  Inapplicable  to 
8o  much  of  the  price  of  rebuilt  television 
picture  tubes  as  Is  represented  by  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  used  picture  tube  traded 
In.  were  accepted  by  the  House  and  the  bill 
became   law  as  thus  amended. 

H  R.  4844.  by  Mr.  Rotbal;  Public  Law  88 
570.  signed  September  2.  1964:  As  unani- 
mously reported  to  the  House  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  was  to  provide  that  gain  from  In- 
stallment obligations  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  a  taxpayer  from  a  decedent  In  tax- 
able years  to  which  the  1939  code  applied 
(generally,  years  beginning  before  January 
1.  1954).  but  with  respect  to  which  Install- 
ment payments  are  still  being  made,  may  be 
reported  by  the  recipient  on  a  pro  rata  basis 
as  he  receives  Installment  payments  with- 
out the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  bond  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  assure  this 
reporting  of  the  Income.  The  committee  was 
of  the  opinion  that  there  appears  to  be  no 
reason  to  continue  these  bonding  require- 
ments If  the  holders  of  the  Installment  ob- 
ligations which  were  acquired  while  the  1939 
code  was  still  In  effect  are  willing  to  enter 
Into  a  binding  agreement  to  have  the  1954 
code  rules  apply  (but  without  the  deduction 
for  estate  tax)  Thus  the  taxpayer  Is  saved 
the  premiums  he  must  pay  to  maintain  the 
bonds  as  well  as  the  bother  of  applying  for  a 
reduction  In  the  bond  from  time  to  time  as 
Installment  payments  reduce  the  size  of  the 
gain  still    to   be   reported,   and   the   Internal 


Revenue  Service  U  saved  the  necessity  of 
handling  the  administration  of  the  bonds. 
The  Senate  paued  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bin  without  change,  but  added  a  provision 
to  the  bill  reUtlng  to  the  Income  Ux  treat- 
ment of  certain  reacqulsltlons  of  real  prop- 
erty In  conference,  this  amendment  was 
accepted  and  as  thus  amended,  the  bill  be- 
came law. 

HJl  588©  (Utle  H).  by  Mr  Patman;  Public 
Law  88-36,  signed  June  4.  1963:  Title  II  of 
this  bill  as  agreed  to  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  language  for  which  was 
formally  transmitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  for  Inclusion  In  that 
committees  report  on  the  bill,  provides  for 
a  repeal  of  the  tax  on  transfers  of  silver 
bullion.  This  title  of  the  bin  became  law 
without  amendment. 

HJl  5468.  by  Mr.  Miio-ia  of  California;  see: 
Public  Law  88-372  (H.R  8363).  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1964. 

H.R.  6739.  by  Mr.  H«aLONG:  Public  Law 
88-571.  signed  September  2.  1964:  As  unani- 
mously reported  to  the  House  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  as  passed  by 
the  House,  this  bni  made  three  modifica- 
tions In  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  life  Insurance  compvanles: 
first,  by  extending  the  area  of  application  of 
the  8-year  loss  carryover,  presently  available 
for  new  life  Insxirance  companies  only  when 
they  are  not  aflUlated  with  another  com- 
pany (other  than  a  fire  or  other  casualty 
Insurance  company),  to  new  life  Insurance 
companlea  without  regard  to  whether  they 
are  afllllated  with  other  companies;  second, 
by  correcting  an  Imperfection  In  present  law 
which  permits  a  double  Inclusion  In  the 
"shareholders  surplus  account"  with  respect 
to  the  excess  of  net  long-term  capital  gains 
over  net  short-term  caplUl  loases.  This  dou- 
ble Inclusion,  which  Is  removed  by  the  bill. 
permits  the  distribution  to  shareholders  of  an 
amount  equal  to  twice  this  capital  gain  with- 
out the  payment  of  a  tax  at  the  time  of  dis- 
tribution (with  certain  other  adjustments) 
under  what  Is  called  pha«e  3.  and  third, 
by  correcting  an  lmp>erfectlon  in  the  addi- 
tions which  are  required  to  be  made  to  the 
"policyholders  surplus  account." 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  with  numerous 
amendments  making  minor  modifications  In 
the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  and  adding 
other  provisions  relating  to  the  taxation  of 
life  Insurance  companies  as  well  as  other  tax 
matters.  Under  the  conference  agreement 
and  as  the  bill  became  law.  In  addition  to 
revisions  In  the  tax  treatment  of  life  Insur- 
ance companies  provisions  were  Included  In 
the  bUl  making  the  percentage  depletion  rate 
for  all  ores  of  beryllium  2  percent  and  pro- 
viding a  10-year  carryover  of  certain  foreign 
expropriation  capital  losses. 

HR.  6246.  by  Mr.  Mn^Ls;  Public  Law  88- 
153.  signed  October  17.  1963:  This  legislation. 
Which  was  enacted  Into  law  without  amend- 
ment, provided  a  2-year  continuation  of  the 
tax  treatment  which  has  been  afforded  In 
the  Ciise  of  accrued  vacation  pay.  Prior  law 
pro\'lded  that,  for  taxable  years  ending  be- 
fore January  1,  1983,  a  deduction  for  accrued 
vacation  pay  Is  not  to  be  denied  solely  be- 
cause the  liability  for  It  to  a  specific  person 
has  not  been  fixed  or  because  the  liability 
for  it  to  each  Individual  cannot  be  computed 
with  reasonable  accuracy.  However,  for  the 
corp)oratlon  to  obtain  the  deduction,  the  em- 
ployee must  have  performed  the  qualifying 
service  necessary  under  a  plan  or  policy 
which  provides  for  vacations  with  pay  to 
qualified  employees  and  the  liability  must  be 
reasonably  determinable  with  respect  to  the 
group  of  employees  involved.  This  bill,  the 
enactment  of  which  was  unanimously  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  makes  thU  treatment  applicable  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  ending  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1965. 

HR.  6455.  by  Mr.  Btknes;  Public  Law  88- 
S80.  signed  July  17,  1964:  The  purpose  of  this 


legislation,  which  was  unanimously  report- 
ed to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  was  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  the  tax  on  unrelated  business  taxable 
income  In  the  caae  of  labor  unions  and  agri- 
cultural or  horticultural  organizations  where 
( 1 )  the  income  Is  used  to  establlEh,  main- 
tain, or  operate  a  retirement  home,  hospi- 
tal, or  similar  facility  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  aged  and  Infirm  members  of  the  labor 
union  or  agriculture  or  hortlcultxiral  or- 
ganisation, (2)  the  Income  Is  derived  from 
agricultural  pursuits  conducted  on  ground 
contiguous  to  the  home,  hospital,  etc.,  and 
(3)  the  income  represents  not  more  than  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  op- 
erating the  home,  ete.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senate  making  the  bill  effective  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1963,  rather  than  after  December 
31.  1962.  as  pwovlded  In  the  House  bill,  was 
accepted  by  the  House  and  the  bill  was 
enacted  into  law  as  thus  amended. 

HJl.  6756.  by  Mr.  MiLi^;  Public  Law  88-52. 
signed  June  29,  1963:  This  bill,  which  was 
enacted  Into  law  without  amendment,  ex- 
tended for  1  year,  through  June  30.  1964, 
the  combined  ccwporate  tax  rate  of  52  per- 
cent and  certain  excise  tax  rates:  namely, 
on  distilled  spirits,  beer,  wine,  cigarettes, 
passenger  cars,  automobUe  parts  and  acces- 
sories, general  (local)  telephone  service,  and 
the  transportation  of  persons  by  air  In  the 
committee  report  on  the  bill,  It  was  ex- 
plained that  the  committee  had  not  yet  com- 
pleted its  consideration  of  the  President's 
1963  tax  recommendations,  which  Involved  a 
reduction  in  corporate  Income  tax  rates,  and 
that  it  was  not  "Intended  that  any  Infer- 
ences be  drawn"  from  the  Interim  action 
taken  In  H.R.  6755  as  to  "what  the  committee 
may  recommend  with  respect  to  the  corpo- 
rate tax  rate  with  respect  to  the  President's 
major  tax  program."  It  was  also  pointed 
out  that  In  the  absence  of  th!.";  legl'latlon. 
there  would  be  a  revenue  Iofs  of  $4.1  to  $4  2 
billion  In  a  full  year  of  operation,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  his  appearance 
before  the  corrunlttee  had  suggested  that  at 
such  time  as  excise  tax  reductions  were  de- 
termined to  be  appropriate  "it  would  be 
desirable  to  review  all  excise  taxes  rather 
than  to  automatically  select  for  reduction 
those  excise  taxes  which  were  Increased  at 
the  time  of  the  Korean  conflict,  or  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  excises  extended  on  a 
year-by-year  basis  since  that  time,"  and  that 
any  failure  to  extend  these  existing  tax  rates 
at  the  present  time  would  lessen  the  com- 
mittee's and  Congress  opportunity  sub- 
sequently to  determine  the  most  appropriate 
form  of  any  tax  reduction  which  may  be 
provided. 

H  R  6995.  by  Mr.  Keogh;  see:  Public  Law 
88-272  (H.R.  8363),  the  "Revenue  Act  of 
1964". 

H.R.  7267.  by  Mr.  Ullman;  passed  House 
June  29.  1964:  As  unanimously  reported  to 
the  Hou.se  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  refund  of  the  full  4-cents-a- 
gallon  tax  for  gasoline  used  In  farming  In 
an  aircraft  by  an  aerial  applicator  If  the 
applicator  Is  the  purchaser  of  the  gasoline 
and  the  farm  owner,  tenant,  or  operator 
waives  his  right  to  obtain  this  refund. 
Presently,  this  4-cents-a-gallon  tax  refund 
Is  available  only  to  the  farm  ovsmer,  tenant, 
or  operator.  At  adjournment,  the  blU  was 
pending  In  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

H.R.  7301,  by  Mr.  Vtt,  Public  Law  88-484. 
signed  August  22,  19^4:  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  as  unanimously  repwrted  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was  to 
amend  the  "collapsible  corporation"  pro- 
visions of  the  tax  laws  so  that  they  will  not 
apply  to  the  sale  of 'stock  In  a  corporation 
which  consents  to  a  special  tax  treatment  on 
any  later  disposition  by  It  of  Its  assets. 
Under  the  blU,  the  corporation  must  cor«ent 


to  the  recognition  of  gain  on  dispositions 
by  the  corporation  of  Its  assets  in  the  sanoe 
manner  as  If  these  assets  had  been  sold  for 
their  fair  market  values.  The  gain  recog- 
nized win  be  ordinary  Income,  if  ordinary  In- 
come would  have  been  recognized  on  a  sale 
of  the  assets  by  the  corporation,  and  will  be 
capital  gain  If  capital  gain  would  have  been 
recognized  on  such  a  sale.  The  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate,  making  minor  modifica- 
tions In  the  provisions  of  the  House  bUl 
and  adding  an  amendment  dealing  with  the 
definition  of  rents  in  defining  personal  hold- 
ing company  Income,  \^^ere  accepted  by  the 
House  and  the  bUl  became  law  as  thus 
amended. 

HJl.  7307.  by  BCr.  Bakxs;  passed  House 
Jtuie  29,  1964:  As  unanimoualy  reported  to 
the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Oode  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  apportionment  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance  between  parties  to  certain 
contracts  for  the  extraction  of  mlnerala 
(Other  than  on  or  gas),  so  that  a  contract- 
ing party  In  the  case  of  the  extraction  of 
minerals  other  than  oil  or  gas  Is  not  to  share 
In  the  percentage  depletion  deduction  if  ( 1 ) 
he  is  neither  an  owner  nor  lessee  of  the  prop- 
erty: (2)  he  Is  required  by  the  contract  to 
deliver  the  minerals  extracted  to  another 
party;  and  (3)  he  Is  paid  under  the  contract 
a  fixed  sum  per  unit  delivered  which  does 
not  vary  in  accordance  with  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  the  other  party  upwn  the  disposi- 
tion of  these  mineral  units.  At  adjourn- 
ment, the  blU  was  pending  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

H.R.  8000,  By  Mr.  Mnxs,  the  "Interest 
Equalization  Tax  Act  of  1964";  Public  Law 
88-563,  signed  September  2.  1964:  This  leg- 
islation which  was  enacted  at  the  request  of 
the  President  Is  designed  to  stem  the  hea\'y 
drain  of  gold  and  dollars  from  our  shores. 
Its  ptirpose  Is,  by  bringing  the  cost  of  capi- 
tal raised  in  the  U.S.  market  by  foreign  per- 
sons more  nearly  Into  allnement  with  the 
cost  prevailing  In  markets  In  other  Indus- 
trial countries,  to  help  resolve  the  problem  of 
our  balance  of  payments  deficits. 

The  Interest  equalization  tax  is  a  tempo- 
rary excise  tax  effective  for  the  period  July 
19,  1963  through  December  31,  1965.  The 
bill  Imposes  a  tax  on  the  purchase  by  U.S. 
citizens,  residents,  domestic  corporations, 
and  other  U.S.  persons  of  debt  obligations 
or  stock  of  foreign  persona  but  only  where 
the  obligation  or  stock  was  piirchased  from 
a  foreigner.  The  tax  on  the  transfer  of 
stock  Is  15  percent  of  the  value  of  the  stock 
and  the  tax  on  debt  obligations  varies  from 
15  percent  on  those  with  a  maturity  of  28 '^ 
years  or  more  down  to  2.75  percent  for  those 
with  a  maturity  of  3  to  3'/i  years.  No  tax  Is 
Imposed  for  obligations  with  a  maturity  of 
3  years  or  less. 

The  act  contains  a  series  of  exemptions 
designed  primarily  to  give  assurance  that 
our  export  efforts  and  the  normal  recurring 
financing  of  international  business  will  not 
be  hampered  by  this  tax.  The  principal 
exemptions  relate  to: 

( 1 )  Securities  acquired  from  a  prior 
American  owngf: 

(2)  Seciu-ltles  received  In  connection  with 
a  wide  rsmge  of  export  transactions; 

(3)  Debt  obligations  received  by  com- 
mercial banks  in  the  course  of  their  com- 
mercial banking  business; 

(4)  Direct  Investments  in  10-percent- 
owned  corporations; 

(5)  Securities  of  "less-developed-country 
corporations"  and  obligations  of  less- 
developed  countries; 

(6)  New  security  issues  which  the  Presi- 
dent exempts  in  the  Interest  of  interna- 
tional monetary  stability; 

(7)  Reserves  maintained  by  Insuranc* 
companies  doing  business  In  foreign  coun- 
tries;  and 
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(8)  Investment*  of  foreign  membership 
dues  by  labor  unions  and  other  exempt 
organlBatlons. 

HJl.  8060,  by  Mrs.  OairrrrHs;  passed  Sen- 
ate with  amendments  September  28,   1964: 
As  unanimously  reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Ck>mmittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  purpose 
of  this  blU  was  to  extend  the  tax  exemption 
now  available  to  nonprofit  business  leagues, 
chambers  of   commerce,   real   estate  boards! 
or  boards  of  trade,  to  nonprofit  nurses'  pro- 
fessional registries.     These  registries  are  or- 
ganizations listing  nurses  available  for  duty 
and  are  suppOTted.  In  large  part,  by  registry 
fees,  although  support  from  other  sources, 
such  as  hospitals,  U  also  frequently  received 
To  qualify  for  this  exemption,  the  registries 
must    be   operated    by,    or    associated    with, 
exempt     nurses'     professional     associations, 
must  not  be  organized  for  profit,  no  pcu-t  of 
their  net  earnings  may  Inure  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  shareholder  or  Individual,  and 
the   organization   must    not   charge   anyone 
other   than   the   nurses  who  are  registrants 
for  the  use  of  the  registry. 

The  Senate  In  passing  the  bill  deleted  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  entirely  and 
Inserted  In  lieu  provisions  relating  to  the 
IJersonal  holding  company  tax.  foreign  ex- 
proprlaUon  looses,  and  the  deduction  of  cer- 
tain assessments.  At  adjournment  the  bill 
was  on  the  Speaker's  table,  the  House  having 
taken  no  action  on  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ate's for  a  conference  on  the  bill. 

HJl.  8268.  by  Mr.  Watts;   Public  Law  8»- 
342.  signed  June  30.    1964:   The  purpose  of 
this  legislation,  as  unanimously  reported  to 
the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,   was  to   eliminate  a  tax   inequity  In 
connection   with   the    ImportaUon   Into   the 
United    States    for    reprocessing    of    certain 
domestically  produced  tobacco  products  and 
cigarette  papers  and  tubes  which  have  been 
previously  exported.    Double  taxation  In  such 
cases  U  prevented  under  the  bill  by  provid- 
ing   that    tobacco    products    and    cigarette 
papers    and    tubes    previously    exported    and 
otherwise  subject  to  duty  may  be  released 
without  payment  of  that  part  of  the  duty 
attributable  to  the  Internal  revenue  tax.  for 
delivery  to  a  manufacturer  of  such  articles 
In    accordance    with    such    regulations    and 
under    such    bond   as    the   Secretary   ot   the 
Trsasury    or    his    delegate    shall    prescribe 
Favorable    departmental     reports     were     re- 
ceived on  the  bill,  and  It  was  enacted  Into 
law  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Mecms. 

HJl.  8798.  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas-  See 
PubUc  Law  8&-272  (HR  8363).  the  'Revenue 
Act  of  1964." 
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H.R.  10467.  by  Mr  Mills;  Public  Law  88- 
B54.  signed  August  31,  1964:  As  unanimously 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  as  passed  by  the  House,  this  blU 
provided  for  a  further  2-year  continuation 
of  the  rules  relating  to  the  deductibility 
for  Income  tax  purposes,  of  accrued  vacation 
pay  (as  described  in  H  R.  6246  (Public  Law 
88-153).  above y'.  bo  that  the  deduction  is 
not  to  be  denied  for  any  taxable  year  ending 
before  January  1,  1967.  under  the  circum- 
stances set  forth. 

The  Senate  passed  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  without  amendment,  but  added 
several  other  provisions.  Under  the  confer- 
ence agreement  and  as  the  bill  became  law 
In  addition  to  the  original  provisions  of  the 
House  bUl  the  legislation  contained  provi- 
sions (1)  relating  to  the  determination  of 
the  value  of  the  taxable  estate  of  Carbon  P 
Dubbs;  (2)  authorizing  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  to  enter  into  a  closing 
agreement  under  which  certain  deductions 
will  be  allowed  In  computing  the  taxable 
estate  of  Anna  Gould  de  Talleyrand;  (3)  au- 
thorizing and  directing  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  Investigate  and  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  Imposing  taxes  on  those  transit  and 
commuter  systems  which  are  the  beneficiaries 


of  Federal  financial  assistance  under  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  19M,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  revenue*  to  defray 
Federal  expenditures  under  that  act;  and 
(4)  eliminating  the  "sldewlae  attribution- 
effect  under  the  rules  of  constructive  owner- 
ship applicable  In  determining  ownership  ot 
stock  under  certain  provisions  of  the  19M 
code. 

HR.  11376.  by  Mr.  Mnxs;  Public  Law  8»- 
348.  signed  June  30.  1964:  As  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
this    bill    provided    a    1-year    extension,    to 
July  1,  1965,  of  certain  excise  tax  rates  which 
would    In    the    absence    of    legislation    have 
been  reduced  or  terminated.     These  Includ- 
ed   the  excise  tax  rates  on  dlsUlled  spirits 
beer    and    wines,    cigarettes,    passenger    cars! 
auto   parts    and   accessories,   general    (local) 
telephone  service,  and  the  transportation  of 
persons    by    air.     The    rate    extensions    pro- 
vided  by  the   bill   were  In   conformity  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  admlnUtratlon. 
and  the  decision  for  such  action  was  Implic- 
it in   the  earlier  action  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress In  reducing  Income  taxes.  In  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1964.    Additionally,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  was  of  the  opinion 
that  in  the  consideration  of  any  significant 
reduction  In  excise  taxes,  there  should  be  a 
thorough  study  and  review  of  all  excise  taxes 
rather  than   for  action  to  be  taken  on  one 
speclOc  category.     The  Senate  in  passing  the 
bill   adopted   numerous  amendments  reduc- 
ing  or   repealing   excise    taxes   not   involved 
In  the  House  bill,  as  well  as  a  provision  re- 
vising the  provision  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1964   relating   to    losses   arising   from   expro- 
priation by  the  Government  of  Cuba.    Under 
the  conference  agreement  and  as  It  became 
law,   the    bUl    retained   unchanged   the   pro- 
visions of  the   House  bill  with   the  addition 
of  the  Cuban  loss  provision  only. 

in.    CUSTOMS    AND    TAKIIT    LEGISLATION 

HR.  370.  by  Mr.  Knox;  reported  to  the 
House  February  4.  1963:  This  bill,  which  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  was  designed  to  deal  with  a 
situation  faced  by  UJ3.  bakers  who  market 
their  products  In  cities  located  close  to  the 
Canadian  border.  Under  the  bill,  there  would 
be  provided  a  duty  assessment  of  7«A  per- 
cent ad  valorem  on  Imports  Into  the  UiUted 
States  of  pan  loaf  bread  and  pan-type  loaf 
bread,  made  with  the  use  of  yeast  as  the 
leavening  substance,  whether  or  not  such 
bread  is  sliced.  The  duty  would  not  be 
applicable  during  any  period  when  the 
principal  supplying  country  of  such  bread 
In  the  year  1961  extends  duty-free  treatment 
to  US.  bread  of  the  same  kind  Imported 
Into  that  country.  At  adjournment,  the  bill 
was  pending  before  the  House. 

HJl.  1608.  by  Mr.  Glxnn;  Public  Law  88- 
334.  signed  June  30,  1964:  This  legislation 
which  became  law  as  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was 
designed  to  make  It  clear  that  It  shall  be 
irrelevant  for  duty-exemption  purposes 
whether  aircraft  engines  and  propellers  and 
parts  and  accessories  thereof,  temporarily 
admitted  duty-free  under  bond  for  repair 
are  removed  from  the  United  States  as  cargo 
or  as  an  operating  part  of  an  aircraft  depart- 
ing the  United  States  In  International  traffic 
Favorable  departmental  reports  were  received 
on  the  bill,  and  the  committee  was  advised 
that  its  enactment  would  "facilitate  and  ease 
the  flow  from  foreign  airlines  of  repair  work 
to  American  firms  engaged  In  this  type  of 
business." 

H  R.  1839.  by  Mr.  TEAcrx  of  California; 
Public  Law  86-482.  signed  August  22  1964' 
As  unanimously  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  this  bill  extended  the  ex- 
isting free  Importation  provisions  for  wild 
animals  and  wild  birds  intended  for  exhibi- 
tion in  zoological  collections  for  educational 
or   scientific   purposes    to   wild    animals   and 
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wild  birds  Imported  by  any  Importer  for  m. 
hlbltlon  for  any  purpose,  or  Imported  b^ 
person  or  firm  who  In  turn  woud  sell  *i/  ' 
for  ultimate  use  In  exhibitions  for  any  i^J 
pose.  The  committee  concluded  that  enact 
ment  of  the  legislation  would  serve  to  elS! 
nate  certain  customs  procedures  which  •» 
roimd  duUable  Importations  and  ther«bi 
permit  rapid  customs  clearance  of  epecimS 
which  could  be  damaged  by  delayed  custoS 
clearance,  and  further  that  in  the  lights 
the  noncompetitive  character  of  the  ImpotS 
involved,  all  animal  and  bird  exhlblton 
should  be  able  to  pxu-chase  directly  or  fro* 
dealers  those  live  specimens  which  they  be! 
lleve  enhance  the  quality  of  their  exhibitions 
without  having  to  pay  Import  duties  elth* 
directly,  or  Indirectly. 

The  Senate  amended  the  bill,  deleting  en. 
tlrely  the  House  provision  and  inserting  new 
text  Imposing  quotas  on  the  ImporU  of  c«r. 
tain  meata  and  meat  producta.     Under  ttas 
conference  agreement  and  as  the  bill  becaan 
law,  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States 
were  amended   to  permit  the  free  entry  of 
wild  animals  (Including  birds  and  fish)   ha- 
ported   for   use.   or   for  sale  for   use,    in  aa* 
scientific  public  collection  for  exhibition  for 
•clentlflc  or  educational  purposes,  and  thert 
was   Included  a  modified   provision  for  the 
Imposition   of  quotas  on   certain   meat  and 
mrat  products  (fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  meat 
of  cattle,  goata.  and  sheep   (except  lambs)). 
H  R.  2053,  by  Mr.  Schneebxli;  Public  Law 
88^^2,  signed  May  29,  1963:  As  It  became  lav 
this  bill   provided  a  8-year   (to  the  close  of 
May  28,  1966 1  suspension  of  duty  on  Imports 
of    cork     insulation.      As    unanimously    re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meant 
and  passed  by  the  House,  the  bill  would  have 
provided   a   3-year   suspension   of   duties   on 
cork    Insulation    and    certain   cork   stoppers- 
however,  the  bill  was  amended  In  the  Sen- 
ate to  make  the  suspension  applicable  only 
In  the  case  of  cork  Insulation,  the  existing 
tariff   treatment   on   all   cork  stoppers  to  be 
retained      The  House  accepted  this  amend- 
ment, and  the  bill  became  law  as  so  modified. 
HR    2221,  by  Mr.  OtrBSxa;   Public  Law  86- 
87,  signed  August  5.  1963:  The  purpose  of  this 
bill,  which  was  enacted  In  the  form  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  wt.s  to  provide  for  the  duty-free 
entry  of  the  mass  spectrometer  (and  Ita  ac- 
companyinK    spare    parta    assortment)     im- 
ported during  October  1962,  for  the  use  of 
Stanford    University.    Stanford.    Calif.      The 
committee    was    advised    that    at    the    time 
Stanford   University  determined   Ita  requlre- 
menta  and  specifications  for  the  Instrument 
(which  was  being  used  at  the  time  of  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation  for  research  in  or- 
ganic chemistry  sponsored  by  various  govern- 
mental agpnclps).  no  domestic  Instrument  of 
equivalent  scientific  vi.lue  or  adequate  per- 
formance characteristics  was  available  from 
domestic  sources        Enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation   was    consistent    with    prior    congres- 
sional enactments. 

HR.   2330.   by   Mr    Boccs;    reported    to   the 
House  March  24,   1964:   The  purpose  of  this 
bill,    which    at    adjournment    was    pending 
before    the    House,    was    to    provide    for    the 
duty-free    importation    of    certain    antiques 
made   at   least    100   years   prior   to    the   date 
of  entry.     Under  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United    States,   duty-free   entry    Is   provided 
for  certain  antiques  made  prior  to  the  year 
1830,  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was    of    the    opinion    that    In    the    case    of 
antiques   generally,   it   Is   preferable   to   pro- 
vide a  criterion  based  on  a  certain  number 
of   years   of  age   rather   than  on   production 
prior    to    a    fixed    date.      Favorable    depart- 
mental reporta  were  received  on  the  bill   and 
the  committee  was  advised  that  Ita  enact- 
ment   would    be    in    keeping    with    present 
international  practice. 

HR.  2513,  by  Mr.  Herlonc;  pocket  veto 
(memorandum  of  disapproval  of  President 
December    31,    1963):    As    presented    to    the 


President  for  hU  approval,  this  bill  pro- 
vided that,  with  respect  to  every  Imported 
article  removed  from  its  container  and  re- 
nackaged.  tije  new  package  must  be  marked 
with  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin 
u  under  present  law.  the  original  container 
must  be  so  marked,  with  failure  to  do  eo 
subjecting  the  repackager  >o„P««'^^y,,„'^f 
senate  had  amended  the  bUl  by  adding  a 
provision  which,  as  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees and  incorporated  in  the  bill  sent  to 
the  President,  would  require  that  all  im- 
ported sawed  lumber  and  wood  producta  be 
marked  with  the  country  of  origin. 

The  President  withheld  approval  from  the 
blU  thus  invoking  a  pocket  veto,  and  In 
his  memorandum  of  disapproval  Indicated 
that  he  felt  there  was  no  need  for  the 
legislation,  and  that  Its  enactment  would 
hinder  trade  relations  and  would  Impxise  new 
coste  upon  our  merchanta  and  consumers 

HR.  2652,  by  Mr.  Burkz;  Public  Law  88- 
331,  signed  June  30.  1964:  As  unanimously 
reported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  as  it  became  law,  this 
blU  provided  for  the  duty-free  treatment 
of  Karakul  wools  and  certain  other  coarse 
wools  Imported  for  use  In  the  manufacture 
of  pressed  felt  for  polishing  plate  and  mir- 
ror glass.  The  committee  was  advised  that 
wool  Imported  for  the  manufacture  of  polish- 
ing cloths  Is  a  coarse  type  of  wool  not  avail- 
able in  significant  quantities  domestically, 
and  was  of  the  opinion  that  enactment  of 
the  bill  would  be  of  significant  benefit  to 
domestic  manufacturers  who  use  this  raw 
material  In  the  production  of  polishing  felta. 
Favorable  departmental  reporta  were  re- 
ceived on  the  legislation. 

H  R.  2675.  by  Mr.  Keoch;  Public  Law  88-92. 
signed  August  8.  1963:  The  purpose  of  this 
bill,  which  was  enacted  into  law  without 
amendment,  was  to  continue  for  3  years,  to 
September  30,  1966,  the  period  during  which 
certain  tanning  extracts,  and  extracta  of  hem- 
lock or  eucalyptus  suitable  for  use  for  tan- 
ning, may  be  Imported  free  of  duty.  The 
suspension  of  duty  on  these  Items  has  been 
In  effect  continuously  for  several  years,  the 
original  suspensions  having  been  enacted  in 
view  of  the  lack  of  domestic  availability  of 
tanning  extracta  resulting  from  the  blight 
which  virtually  wiped  out  the  chestnut  trees 
along  the  Appalachian  Range.  The  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means  was  advised  that 
there  la  no  Information  to  indicate  that 
these  considerations  do  not  continue  to  be 
pertinent. 

H  R.  2827.  by  Mr.  Boccs;  Public  Lrfiw  88-49. 
signed  June  29.  1963:  As  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  this  bill  pro- 
vided for  a  3-year  continuation,  to  June 
30,  1966.  of  the  suspension  of  Import  duty 
on  crude  chicory  and  reduction  In  duty  to 
2  cents  per  pound  on  Importa  of  crude  chic- 
ory. ThlB  duty  treatment  has  been  In  effect 
continuously  since  April  16,  1958.  No  chic- 
ory has  been  grown  In  the  United  States 
since  1954.  and  domestic  processors  of  chicory 
have  depended  on  Importa  of  crude  chicory 
for  their  supplies  of  the  raw  material.  Fa- 
vorable departmental  reporta  were  received 
on  the  bin,  which  became  law  as  unanimous- 
ly reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  R.  2874,  by  Mr.  Grfen  of  Pennsylvania; 
passed  House  August  17.  1964:  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation,  which  was  unanimously 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  passed  the  House  without  amend- 
ment, was  to  transfer  from  the  free  list  to 
the  dutiable  list  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
electron  microscopes,  and  parta  or  acces- 
sories thereof,  imported  by  or  on  behalf 
of  certain  nonprofit  organizations.  The 
committee  had  recommended  enactment  in 
the  87th  Congress  of  legislation  (Public  Law 
87-95)  which  provided  for  the  free  lmp>orta- 
tlon  of  electron  microscopes:  but  up>on  re- 
ceipt of  Information  to  the  effect  that  ad- 
vancementa    which    have    occurred    In    the 
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technology  of  the  production  of  these  items 
have  had  the  result  that  domestically  pro- 
duced electron  microscopes  are  now  not 
essentially  different  In  construction  and  ca- 
pabilities from  some  of  those  which  are 
imported,  the  committee  reexamined  the  sub- 
ject and  concluded  that  further  Importations 
of  such  articles  should  be  subject  to  duty. 
Subsequently,  a  bill  Identical  to  HR.  2874 
(H.R.  9414)  was  reported  to  and  passed  by 
the  House  In  the  87th  Congress.  At  ad- 
journment. HR.  2874  was  pending  In  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

HR.  3272.  by  Mr.  Stephens:  Public  Law 
88-83,  signed  August  5,  1963:  This  bill,  which 
was  enacted  into  law  without  amendment, 
authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  admit  free  of  duty  an  orthlcon 
Image  assembly  for  the  use  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Georgia.  Augusta,  Ga.  The  as- 
sembly has  been  installed  at  the  medical  col- 
lege hemodynamic  center  and  is  used  In  med- 
ical diagnosis,  research,  or  education  to  en- 
large and  display  X-ray  views  of  the  human 
anatomy.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  concluded  that  the  legislation  was 
meritorious  and  consistent  with  prior  con- 
gressional enactments,  and  was  unanimous  in 
favorably  reporting  the  bill. 

H  R.  3498,  by  Mr.  Derotjnian;  reported  to 
the  House  May  12,  1964:  As  unanimously  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  was 
to  provide  for  the  Individual  marking  (as  to 
country  of  origin)  of  printed  paper  labels  or 
bands  Imported  Into  the  United  States. 
Among  the  labels  and  bands  which  would  be 
so  required  to  be  marked  would  be  printed 
(including  lithographed)  paper  dlgar  bands, 
cigar  labels,  and  whisky  labels.  At  adjourn- 
ment, the  bill  was  pending  In  the  Hou.se. 

HR.  3674.  by  Mr.  Burke;  Public  Law  88  86, 
signed  August  6,  1963:  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  was  to  correct  an  unintended  anomaly 
in  tariff  provisions  which  had  developed  over 
the  years,  as  a  result  of  which  polt^hed  sheets 
and  plates  of  iron  or  steel  could  b«^  brought 
Into  the  United  States  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty 
than  unpolished  sheets  and  plate.*.  Although 
the  new  tariff  schedules  provided  for  by  the 
Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962  recognized 
and  corrected  this  situation,  there  had  been 
a  delay  in  implementation  of  the  new  sched- 
ules and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  of  the  opinion  that.  In  view  of  the  very 
substantial  Increase  In  volume  of  polished 
stainless  steel  Importa  which  had  occurred, 
there  was  no  Ju4tlflcatlon  for  the  continued 
existence  of  this  rate  anomaly  in  the  tariff 
law.  The  committee  was  unanimous  In  urg- 
ing enactment  of  the  bill,  which  provides 
that  polished  sheets  and  plates  of  Iron  and 
steel  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duty  as  un- 
polished sheets  and  plates,  and  which  became 
law  without  amendment. 

H.R.  3781,  by  Mr.  Mn,Ls;  reported  to  the 
Hoxise  June  21.  1963:  As  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  purp>ose  of  this  bill  was  to  make 
hat  bodies  made  of  toquUla  fiber,  commonly 
known  as  Panama  hat  bodies,  dutiable  at 
the  same  rate  as  hat  bodies  made  of  ramie 
fiber.  As  explained  in  the  committee  report 
on  the  bill,  upon  the  Implementation  of  the 
revised  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States 
provided  for  In  the  Tariff  Classification  Act 
of  1962.  a  single  rate  of  duty  would  be  effec- 
tive for  such  natural  fiber  hat  bodies.  Since 
negotiations  had  not  been  completed  and 
the  implementation  of  the  revised  schedules 
had  not  been  effected,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  deemed  further  delay  in 
bringing  about  uniformity  In  their  duty 
treatment  unjustified;  however,  the  U.S.  Tar- 
iff Schedules  did  become  effective  on  August 
31.  1963.  and  H.R.  3781  was  not  actad  on 
by  the  House. 

HR.  4174.  by  Mrs.  Griffiths:  Public  Law 
88-50.  signed  June  29.  1963:  This  legislation 
continued  for  1  year,  to  the  close  of  June  30. 
1964,   the  existing  sxispenslon   of  duties  on 


metal  scrap.  The  bill  continued  the  exist- 
ing limitations  and  provisos  of  law  that  the 
suspension  shall  not  apply  to  lead,  zinc,  an* 
tungsten  scrt^  or  alloys  thereof,  etc..  and  It 
also  provided  that  the  exemption  from  duty 
of  any  article  under  It  will  not  affect  the  ap- 
plicability of  section  4541  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  relating  to  certain 
copper-bearing  ores  and  concentrates  and 
other  articles  of  which  copper  Is  the  compo- 
nent material  of  chief  value  or  containing 
4  percent  or  more  of  copper  by  weight. 

Favorable  departmental  reporta  were  re- 
ceived on  this  bill  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  no  information  indicating 
any  opposition  to  Ita  enactment  was  pre- 
sented. The  bill,  which  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  conamlttee,  became  law  in  the 
form  reported. 

H.R.    4189.    by    Mr.    Shelley;    Public    Law 
88-337,  signed  June  30,  1964:  The  purpose  of 
this    bill,    which    was    enacted    into    law    as 
amended   and  unanimously  reported   to  the 
House    by    the    Committee    on     Ways    and 
Means,  was  to  provide  for  the  free  Importa- 
tion of  soluble  or  Instant  coffee  (containing 
no  admixture  of  sugar,  cereal,  or  other  addi- 
tive).     The   United    States    has    been    a    net 
exporter  of  soluble  coffee   lor  a  number   of 
years,  both  the  domestic  production  and  the 
net   exports   having    Increased    substantially 
In    the    period    1956-62.      Favorable    depart- 
mental reporta  were  received  on  the  legisla- 
tion, and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  advised  that  while  Ito  enactment  would 
have    very    slight    economic    significance    as 
far  as  the  domestic  soluble   coffee   Industry 
is  concerned,   it  would  prove   to  be  of   par- 
ticular benefit  to  the   United   States   Inter- 
nationally,   especially    with    respect    to    our 
efforte  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  en- 
courage economic  growth  In  Latin  America. 
HR.    4364,   by  Mr.   Norblad;    Private   Law 
88-317,   signed  August  31.   1964:    As   unani- 
mously reported  to  and  passed  by  the  House, 
this  bill  provided  lor  the  free  Importation  of 
one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  of  Oregon 
State  University  and  one  mass  spectrometer 
for  the  use  of  Wayne  State  University    (the 
latter   provision   representing   the   substance 
of  H.R.  9014) .     The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  was  advised   that   no   equivalent   in- 
strumente  were  available  from  domestic  pro- 
ducers   at    the   time    the    requlrementa    and 
specifications  were  determined,  and  It  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  legislation  was  merito- 
rious and  consistent  with  prior  congressional 
enactments.      The    Senate,    while    accepting 
the    provisions    of    the    House    bill,    provided 
also  for  the  duty-free  entry  of  one  rheogonl- 
ometer    lor    the    use    of    the    University    of 
Tennessee,  one  rheogonlometer  for   the   use 
of    Ohio    State    University,    one    mlcrocolor- 
Imeter  Imported  for  the  use  of  the  Univer- 
sity   of    Colorado,    and    all    stone    Imported 
before  enactment  of  the  bill  for  use  in  con- 
struction of  Sheldon   Memorial   Art  Gallery 
at     the     University     of     Nebraska,     Lincoln, 
Nebr.     These  amendmenta  were  accepted  m 
conference,  and,  as   thus  amended,   the  bill 
became  law. 

H.R.  5712.  by  Mr.  Boccs;  Public  Law  88-93, 
signed  August  8,  1963:  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  was  to  continue  for  3  years,  to  the  close 
of  August  8,  1966,  the  suspension  of  Import 
duty  on  heptanolc  acid.  Heptanolc  acid  is 
used  in  making  special  lubricanta  and  brake 
fluids  for  use  particularly  In  military  air- 
craft. The  Committee  on  Ways  stnd  Means 
was  advised  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
that  at  the  present  time  there  Is  no  U.S.  pro- 
duction of  this  acid.  Favorable  reports  on 
the  legislation  were  received  from  the  De- 
partmenta  of  State,  Treasury,  Commerce, 
and  Labor,  and  the  committee  was  unani- 
mous In  recommending  ita  enactment. 

H.R.  5986.  by  Mr.  Collieh;  passed  House 
August  11,  1964:  As  unanimously  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  adjust 
the   rate   of   duty   applicable   to   importa   of 
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certalA  brooms  made  wholly  or  partly  of 
broom  e»rn.  The  specific  rates  provided  by 
the  bUl  would  yield  duty  of  WSS  per  dozen 
for  floor  brooms  and  96  cent*  per  dozen  for 
whlfik  brooms.  While  the*e  duties  would  fall 
short  of  dualizing  the  costs  of  production 
as  found  by  the  US.  Tariff  Commission  be- 
tween brooms  manufactured  In  the  United 
States  and  Imported  brooms,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  was  of  the  opinion  that 
tlie  rates  provided  would  be  of  substantial 
benefit  to  the  domestic   Industry. 

At  adjournment,  this  bill  was  pending  In 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  although 
that  committee  had  adopted  Its  substance 
as  an  amendment  to  H  R.  12253.  the  Tariff 
Schedules  Technical  Amendments  Act, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  with  vari- 
ous amendments  and  at  adjournment  was 
on   the  Speaker's  table. 

HJl.  6011,  by  Mr.  Bktts:  Public  Law  88-80, 
•Igned  August  8.  1963:  The  purpose  of  this 
bill,  which  was  enacted  into  law  without 
amendment,  was  to  continue  for  3  years, 
until  8epteml)er  6,  1966.  the  suspension  of 
duty  on  dressed  or  manufactured  Istle  or 
Tamplco  fiber.  The  duty  on  such  fiber,  the 
principal  use  In  the  United  States  of  which 
Is  In  the  manufacture  of  brushes,  has  been 
suspended  continuously  since  1957.  the  pur- 
pose of  the  suspension  being  to  reduce  the 
bvirden  of  higher  prices  on  domestic  users  of 
the  fibers.  Favorable  departmental  reports 
were  received  on  the  legislation,  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was  unani- 
mous In  recommending  Its  enactment. 

H.R.  6791,  by  Mr.  Mn.Ls;  Public  Law  88-53. 
signed  June  29.  1963 :  Enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation was  reconrunended  by  the  Secretary 
Of  the  Treasury  as  a  ptirt  of  the  continuing 
program  to  counter  our  unfavorable  balance- 
of-payments  position.  The  bill  continued 
for  3  years,  to  July  1.  1965,  the  temporary 
reduction,  from  »500  to  $100,  in  the  amount 
of  purchtises  made  abroad  that  a  returning 
resident  of  the  United  States  may  bring  back 
Into  this  country  free  of  duty.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  this  action  had  proved  to  be  a  useful 
tool  In  the  balance-of- payments  program 
and  that  Its  continuation  for  another  2  years 
was  warranted. 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  bin  extended  to  all  Insular 
pofiBesslona  of  the  United  States  the  duty- 
free entry  of  up  to  $200  (no  more  than  $100 
of  which  may  have  been  acquired  elsewhere 
than  In  eui  Insular  possession)  which  already 
applied  In  the  case  of  American  residents 
returning  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  The  bill  was  amended  in  the 
Senate  to  eliminate  the  $200  provision  In  the 
case  of  all  Insular  possessions.  Including  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Under  the  conference  agree- 
ment and  as  the  bill  became  law.  the  $200 
provision  was  applicable  only  in  the  case  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  only  to  the  close  of 
March  31,  1964— see  H  R.  10170,  below. 

H  R.  7480,  by  Mr.  Jennings;  Public  Law 
8S  338,  signed  June  30,  1964:  Thp  purpose  of 
this  legislation,  which  was  enacted  Into  law 
as  amended  and  unanimously  reported  to 
the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  was  to  suspend  for  a  temporary  period 
(until  June  30,  1967)  the  Import  duty  on 
manganese  ore  (including  ferruginous  ore) 
and  related  products.  The  committee  was 
advised  that  domestic  production  of  manga- 
nese ore,  which  Is  used  principally  for  metal- 
lurgical purposes  in  the  production  of  steel 
and.  In  much  smaller  amounts.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  dry  cell  batteries  and  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  manganese  chemicals,  accounts 
for  a  very  small  percentage  of  domestic  con- 
sumption. Favorable  departmental  reports 
were  received  on  the  bill,  and  the  committee 
was  of  the  opinion  that  its  enactment  would 
be  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  domestic 
producers  of  ferromanganese  and  other  man- 
ganoM    alloys,    by    reducing    costs    to    those 


processors  and  resulting  In  the  enhancement 
of  the  competitive  position  of  domestically 
produced  alloys  In  the  market. 

H.R.  84<J1,  by  Mr.  WArrs;  reported  to  tl»» 
House,  March  24,  1964:  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  was  to  amend  section  311  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  permit  the  manufacture  in 
bonded  manufacturing  warehouses  of  cigars 
made  of  tobacco  Imported  from  more  than 
one  foreign  country.  Favorable  depart- 
mental reports  were  received  on  the  bill, 
which  at  adjournment  waa  pending  before 
the  House. 

H  R.  8975,  by  Mr.  Knox;  Public  Law  88- 
333.  signed  June  30.  1964:  This  bill,  which 
was  enacted  Into  law  as  amended  ajid  unani- 
mously reported  to  the  House  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  provided  for  the 
tariff  classification  of  certain  partlcleboard 
imported  during  the  period  beginning  July 
11.  1957,  and  ending  August  31,  1963.  The 
inequity  rectified  by  the  bill  will  not  be  en- 
countered for  entries  after  Augiist  31.  1963. 
since  the  new  tariff  schedules  of  the  United 
States,  which  were  effective  as  of  that  date, 
make  specific  provision  for  wood  particle- 
board.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  new 
tariff  schedules,  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  to  classify  Imports  of 
partlcleboard  in  standard  walll)oard  sizes, 
such  as  4  by  8  feet,  as  wallboard,  at  the  rate 
of  5-percent  ad  valorem,  provided  such  partl- 
cleboard had  not  been  treated,  processed,  or 
finished  In  any  manner  described  in  the  per- 
tinent paragraph.     However,  the  addition  of 

1  Inch  to  the  length  and  width  of  the  par- 
tlcleboard— to  protect  the  true  4  by  8  foot 
size  from  damage  during  handling  and 
shipping — served  to  preclude  such  classifica- 
tion and  resulted  In  duty  assignment.  In 
terms  of  ad  valorem  equivalent,  of  approxi- 
mately 400  percent.  This  legislation  pro- 
vided a  uniform  treatment  for  such  entries 
by  providing  that  w(xxl  partlcleboard  en- 
tered or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  during 
the  period  specified.  Is  to  be  dutiable  under 
the  provision  for  wallboiird  at  the  rate  of  5- 
pcrcent  ad  valorem  (if  not  excluded  from 
classification  thereunder  by  reason  of  any 
processing  specified  therein),  with  appro- 
priate provision  being  made  for  rellquida- 
tlon  and  refund  of  such  entries  that  may 
have  become  final.  Favorable  departmental 
reports  were  received  on  this  legislation. 

HR.9014.  by  Biirs.  GRirrmis;  See:  H.R. 
4364 — Public  Law  88-317,  above. 

HR.  9311.  by  Mr  Kino  of  California;  Pub- 
lic Law  88-362,  signed  July  7,  1964:  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill,  as  unanimously  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
passed  by  the  House,  was  ( 1 )  to  continue  for 

2  years,  until  July  16,  1966,  the  suspension 
of  duty  on  alumina  when  Lmjxjrted  for  use 
In  producing  aluminum,  and  (2)  to  make 
bauxite  ore  and  calcined  bauxite  perma- 
nently free  of  duty.  Favorable  departmental 
reports  were  received  by  the  committee  on 
the  iiiii.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill  with  an 
amendment  deleting  the  permanent  effect  of 
the  suspension  of  duty  on  bauxite  and  pro- 
viding instead  a  2-ycar  continuation  of  the 
su-spension  of  duty  both  on  alumina  when 
Imported  for  use  in  producing  aluminum, 
and  on  bauxite  ore  and  calcined  bauxite. 
The  Hou.se  accepted  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  legislation  became  public  law 
as  so  amended. 

H  R.  10170.  by  Mr.  Mills;  passed  House 
March  19.  1964:  As  unanimou.'^iy  reported  to 
the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  was  to 
continue,  until  the  close  of  June  30.  1965, 
tlie  atlditional  $100  tariff  exemption  afforded 
returning  residents  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  articles  acquired  In  the  Virgin 
Islands.  The  legislation  enacted  In  1961 
(Public  Law  87-132)  as  a  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  on  the  balance  of  payments 
reducing  to  $100  the  exemption  with  respect 
to  U.S.  residents  rettu-nlng  to  this  country 
had  been  extended  (Public  Law  83^-68.  HH. 


6791  above)  to  July  1.  1965,  but  the  provlilaa 
with  reepect  to  the  additional  $100  of  n> 
empttons  for  resldente  returning  from  tb* 
Virgin  Islands  waa  extended  by  that  act  only 
to  April  1,  1904,  in  order  to  afford  the  Intw. 
ested  executive  agencies  aa  approprlatt 
period  of  time  within  which  to  make  a  stutfy 
and  report  tMck  to  the  Congreas  a«  to  tli* 
direct  and  Indirect  effect  of  the**  p>rovl«loin 
on  the  economy  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  It  waa 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  the  findings  contained  in  tl>a 
report  subsequently  submitted  Justified  tha 
extension  of  the  addltionaJ  $100  exemption 
to  July  1.  1965.  At  adjournment,  the  bill 
was  pending  In  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

H  R.  10463.  by  Mrs.  GRirrnrHa;  Public  Iaw 
88-324.  signed  June  29.  1964:  The  purpoaa 
of  this  bill,  which  waa  enacted  into  law 
without  amendment,  waa  to  continue  for 
1  year,  to  the  cloee  of  June  30,  1965.  tha 
existing  suspension  of  dutlea  on  metal  scrap 
(see  H  R.  4174,  Public  Law  88-60,  above). 
Favorable  departmental  reports  were  received 
on  this  legislation,  and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  was  advised  that  the  con- 
ditions which  prompted  the  Initial  suspen- 
sion of  the  duty  on  metal  scrap,  and  the  con- 
tinuations thereof  to  the  present  time,  have 
not  changed  The  committee  waa  unani- 
mous in  recommending  enactment  of  tha 
bill. 

H  R.  10465,  by  Mr.  Mills;  Public  Law  88- 
823.  signed  June  25.  1964:  The  purpose  of  this 
bill,  which  was  unanimously  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committer  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  was  enacted  Into  law  without  amend- 
ment, was  to  extend  for  2  years  (to  the  cloee 
of  June  30,  1966)  the  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  the  free  ImporUtion  of  personal 
end  household  effects  brought  into  the 
United  States  under  Government  orders. 
Temporary  provision  for  the  free  entry  of 
such  effects  waa  provided  by  the  act  of  June 
27.  1942  (Public  Law  77-638).  and  has  been 
extended  by  legislative  enactment  from  time 
to  time  since  that  date.  The  basic  provi- 
sion la  safeguarded  from  abuse  both  by  re- 
strictions contained  in  the  act  and  by  appro- 
priate departmental  regulations.  The  In- 
terested departments  recommended  passage 
of  the  legislation,  regarding  the  exemption 
as  Important  both  in  the  Inducement  of  get- 
ting p>eopie  to  serve  abroad  and  In  contribut- 
ing to  the  morale  of  UJS.  personnel  on  duty 
outside  the  customs  territory  of  tha  United 
suites. 

H.R.  10468.  by  Mr.  Mn,Ls:  Public  Law  88- 
836.  signed  June  30.  1964:  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  was  to  continue  xintU  the  close  of 
June  30.  1966.  the  Bu-spenslon  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain copylnK  shoe  lathes.  This  suspension  of 
duty,  whlcli  wiis  originally  enacted  on  August 
6,  1956,  and  has  been  In  effect  continuously 
since  that  date  by  means  of  temporary  exten- 
sions from  time  to  time,  was  done  In  order  to 
make  available  to  domestic  shoe  last  manu- 
facturers highly  specialized  and  expensive 
copying  lathes  which  the  Committee  on  Wayi 
and  Means  is  advised  can  only  be  obtained 
from  foreign  sources.  No  opposition  to  this 
duty  suspension  has  been  made  known  to  the 
committee,  and  the  committee  was  unani- 
mous In  recommending  its  enactment.  It 
beciime  law  without  amendment. 

H  R.  10537,  by  Mr.  Harvet  of  Michigan; 
Public  Law  88-329,  signed  June  29.  1964:  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation,  which  was  en- 
acted Into  law  without  amendment,  was  to 
continue  for  2  years,  until  July  1,  1966.  the 
suspension  of  duty  on  natural  amorphous 
graphite,  crude  and  refined,  valued  at  $50 
fjer  ton  or  less.  This  mineral  has  a  wide 
variety  of  Industrial  uses,  such  as  for  foundry 
facings  and  In  the  manufacture  of  carbon 
brushes,  dry  cell  batteries,  pencils  and 
paints,  lubricants,  and  brush  stock  for  elec- 
tric motors.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  been  advised  that  the  United 
SUites  has  long  been  dependent  on  Imports 


inr  nearly  all  of  Its  requirements  for  natural 
l^ornhous  graphite  despite  extensive  ex- 
^rltlon^or  suitable  domestic  deposlU.  a^d 
fitt  since  1969  domestic  output  has  ceased, 
favorable  departmental  reports  were  received 
rm  the  bill,  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  was  unanimous  in  reconunendlng  Ita 

enactment.^^  by  Mr.  Mills;  passed  Senate 
with  amendmenu  September  30,  1964:  TWa 
bUL  the  "Tariff  Schedules  Technical  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1964."  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide clarifying  language  and  to  correct  cer- 
tain errors,  oversights,  and  Inadvertenclea  In 
the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States. 

The  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  State* 
were  put  Into  effect  on  August  31.  1963.  by 
Presidential  proclamation  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of 
1962  (Public  Law  87-456) .  the  purpose  of  the 
new  schedules  being  to  provide  a  revision 
and  consolidation  which  la  logical  In  ar- 
rangement and  which  la  adapted  to  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  since  1930  in 
import  trade,  to  eliminate  anomalies  and 
simplify  tariff  classification. 

In  the  process  of  the  development  of  the 
tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States,  Involv- 
ing aa  they  do  literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  foreign  products.  It  was  Inevitable 
that  some  imlntended  rate  changes  and  other 
Inadvertencies  and  oversights  would  occur. 
The  purpose  of  H.R.  12253.  as  unanimously 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  passed  by  the  Hotxse  of  Repre- 
Bcntatlvea,  waa  to  aupply  clarifying  language 
where  necessary,  and  to  correct  certain  of 
the  errors,  oversights,  and  inadvertenclea 
that  were  brought  to  the  committee's  atten- 
tion in  the  period.  Involving  nearly  8  months, 
during  which  the  committee  received  sub- 
missions from  Interested  parties  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tariff  classification. 

In  reporting  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Finance  amended  the  bill  in 
a  number  of  respects.  The  Senate-passed 
bill  Incorporated  additional  amendments 
added  on  the  Senate  floor.  Including  amend- 
ments to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  Subse- 
quently, the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  the  bill  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  agree  to  the  conference 
requested  by  the  Senate  was  objected  to,  and 
further  action  on  the  bill  weis  precluded  by 
the  adjournment  of  the  88tb  Congress  on 
the  following  day. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  57,  by  Mr. 
Watts;  reported  to  House  February  4.  1963: 
See  summary  df  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 19.  below. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  19,  by  Sen- 
ator Morton;  passed  House  May  4,  1964: 
This  concurrent  resolution  expressed  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  appropriate 
agenclee  of  the  UJS.  Government  should  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  bourbon  whisky  Is 
recognized  as  a  distinctive  product  of  the 
United  States  to  the  end  that  such  agencies 
will  take  appropriate  action  to  prohibit  the 
Importation  of  whisky  designated  as  bour- 
bon whisky. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  57,  which 
had  been  unanimously  reported  by  the  Com- 
mit t.ee  on  Ways  and  Means,  was  substantially 
similar  In  purpose  to  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 19,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  importation  of  bourbon  whisky 
be  prohibited  unless  it  is  labeled  to  show  the 
country  of  origin  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
name. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  19,  having 
passed  the  Senate  by  voice  vote,  was  unanl- 
movisly  reported  to  the  House  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  passed  the 
House  by  voice  vote  under  suspension  of 
the  rules, 
rv    social    SECTjRrrT    lcci.slation    (including 

BILLfi    AMrKDING    PUBLIC    ASSISTANCK,    UNEM- 
PLOYMENT compensation,  futa,  etc.  laws) 
H  R.  287,  by  Mr.  Baaing;  Public  Law  88-382, 
signed  July  23,   1964:    The   piupose  of  this 
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bin,  which  became  law  aa  unanimously 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  waa  to  amend  title  H  at  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  add  Nevada  to  tlie  liat  of  17 
Statee  which  are  permitted  to  divide  their 
retirement  aystema  into  two  parta  for  pur- 
poses of  old-age,  survivors  and  disability  in- 
8\irance  coverage,  one  pckrt  consisting  of  the 
positions  of  members  who  desire  coverage 
and  the  other  consisting  of  the  positions  of 
members  who  do  not  desire  coverage. 

H.R.  2651,  by  Mr.  Baldwin;  Public  Law  88- 
48.  signed  June  29,  1963:  This  bill,  which 
became  public  law  without  amendment,  ex- 
tended for  1  year  the  provision  of  the  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Amendments  of  1962  (Public  Law 
87-543)  wtilch  permits  the  responsibility  for 
the  placement  and  foster  care  of  dependent 
children  under  the  program  of  aid  to  needy 
famlllee  with  dependent  children  (title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act)  to  be  exercised 
by  a  public  agency  other  than  the  agency 
which  regularly  administers  this  program. 
Under  the  permanent  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law.  Federal  matching  la  made  available 
as  to  certain  children  placed  under  foster 
care  pursuant  to  court  order.  The  1962  leg- 
islation provided  an  exception  to  the  require- 
ment that  the  responsibility  for  placement 
and  care  mtist  reside  solely  with  the  State  or 
local  agency  administering  the  tlUe  IV  pro- 
gram so  as  to  take  care  of  the  situation  In  a 
few  States  where  it  has  been  the  practice 
for  other  public  agencies,  particularly  Juve- 
nUe  courts,  to  be  responsible  for  arranging 
the  placement  and  providing  for  the  super- 
vision of  children  who  the  courts  have  de- 
cided should  live  in  homes  other  than  those 
of  their  own  families.  As  originally  enacted, 
this  provision  would  tiave  expired  on  June 
30.  1963,  and  this  bill,  which  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  extended  the  provision  for  1  year  to 
June  30,   1964. 

The  blU  also  extended  to  December  31. 
1963,  the  date  by  which  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  must  sul>- 
mlt  to  the  President,  for  transmission  to  the 
Congress,  a  full  report  of  the  administra- 
tion of  this  provision,  including  the  experi- 
ences of  each  of  the  States  in  arranging  for 
foster  care,  together  with  recommendations 
as  to  continuation  of.  and  modifications  in, 
the  procedure  authorized  by  the  provision. 

H.R.  3348,  by  Mr.  Tupper;  Public  Law  88- 
350,  signed  July  2,  19«4:  As  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  this  bill,  amended  the  provisions  of 
law  governing  the  old-age  survivors'  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  program  Into  two  ways; 
first  by  Including  the  State  of  Texas  among 
the  Statee  which  may  obtain  social  security 
coverage,  under  State  agreement,  for  State 
and  local  policemen  and  firemen  under  re- 
tirement systems  (thus  incorporating  the 
substance  of  H.R.  6620);  and  second,  by  re- 
instating, imtU  July  1,  1965.  a  provision  of 
law  which  permitted  the  State  of  Maine  to 
modify  Its  existing  agreement  under  section 
218  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
teaching  and  nonteachlng  employees  who 
are  actually  in  the  same  retirement  system  be 
treated  as  though  they  were  under  separate 
retirement  systems  for  social  security  cover- 
age purposes,  thus  enabling  the  State  of 
Maine  to  complete  the  desired  extensions 
of  coverage.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate  and  became  law  without 
change. 

H.R.  4655.  by  Mr.  Mills;  Public  Law  88-31, 
signed  May  29,  1963:  As  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  thla  blU  provided  three  changes  In 
the  laws  relating  to  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation system.  These  were:  (1)  a  re- 
duction In  the  Federal  unemployment  tax 
attributable  to  the  Temporary  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1961  from 
0.4  to  0.25  percent  with  respect  to  wages 
paid  In  1963.  making  the  combined  net  Fed- 
eral unemployment  tax  for  1963  wages  0.65 
percent  (apart  from  any  reduced  credit  pro- 


Yislons  that  might  apply  In  particular 
States);  (3)  the  provision  of  a  flexible  ceil- 
ing, with  respect  to  fiscal  years  1964  and 
thereafter,  in  lieu  of  the  $360  million  limi- 
tation, on  granta  to  the  Statea  to  cover  the 
administrative  coeta  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  the  employment  service,  of 
95  percent  of  the  estimated  receipts  rmder 
the  regular  0.4  percent  net  Federal  tmem- 
ployment  tax;  and  (3)  the  extension  from 
5  to  10  years  of  the  period  during  which 
States  may  obligate,  for  administrative  pur- 
poses, certain  funds  transferred  from  excess 
Federal  tax  collections. 

The  Senate  adopted  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  without  change,  but  added  an 
amendment  increasing  the  celling  on 
amounts  which  may  be  granted  to  States  for 
administrative  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1963,  to  $407,148,000.  This 
amendment  was  accepted  by  the  House  and 
the  bill  became  public  law  as  thus  amended. 
.  H.R.  6620.  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas;  see 
b.R.  3348    (Public   Law  88-350),  above. 

H.R.  7544,  by  Mr.  MtLLs;  Public  Law  88- 
156.  signed  October  24,  1963:  This  legislation, 
entitled  the  "Maternal  and  Child  Health  and 
Mfental  Retardation  Planning  Amendments 
of  1963,"  was  designed  to  carry  out  a  number 
of  the  recommendations  in  this  area  result- 
ing from  urgent  needs  discovered  by  the 
President's  panel  as  a  result  of  the  exten- 
sive studies  It  conducted.  Its  enactment  will 
assist  States  and  communities  In  preventing 
and  combating  mental  re^irdatlon  through 
expansion  and  Improvement  of  the  maternal 
and  child  health  and  crippled  children's  pro- 
grama,  through  provision  of  prenatal,  ma- 
ternity, and  infant  care  for  individuals  with 
conditions  associated  with  child-bearing 
Which  may  lead  to  mental  retardation,  and 
through  planning  for  comprehensive  action 
to  combat  mental  reliardatlon. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  provides  for 
(1)  expanding  the  existing  programs  of  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  servlcee  and  crippled 
children's  services;  (3)  authorizing  grants 
for  maternity  care  projects  designed  to  pre- 
vent mental  retardation;  (3)  authorizing 
grants  or  contracts  for  research  projects 
related  to  the  maternal  and  child  health  or 
crippled  children's  services  programs  that 
show  promise  of  advancing  these  programs; 
and  (4)  authorizing  one-time  grants  to 
States  to  encourage  planning  and  other  ac- 
tivities that  promote  State  and  community 
efforts   to   combat  mental   retardation. 

In  thd  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  on  this  bill.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  cost  of  institutional  care,  faculties 
construction,  and  special  care  In  the  family 
for  the  mentally  retarded  Is  estimated  at 
more  than  $1  billion  per  year,  and  that  pay- 
ments for  mentally  retarded  persons  under 
the  public  assistance  and  social  security 
programs  amounted  to  about  $100  million 
In  the  fiscal  year  1963.  The  report  continues: 
"Significant  reductions  in  these  burdens  to 
families,  to  States  and  localities,  and  to  our 
society  as  a  whole  amply  Justify  Increased 
expenditures  that  will  prevent  and  reduce 
mental  retardation  as  a  social  and  economic 
problem."  The  additional  cumulative  cost 
authorized  by  this  legUlatlon  will  total  ap- 
proximately $265  million  for  the  5-year  pe- 
riod,  fiscal  years   1964  through   1968. 

Except  for  a  minor  clarifying  amendment 
of  the  Senate,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the 
House,  the  bill  became  law  in  the  form  re- 
p>orted  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  8821,  by  Mr.  Mills:  Public  Law  88- 
173.  signed  November  7,  1963:  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation  was  to  facilitate  the  res- 
toration to  the  Treasury  of  moneys  made 
available  to  the  Statea  under  the  Tempo- 
rary Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1958  and  title  xn  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(in  the  case  of  advances  made  before  Sep- 
tember 13,  1960)  by  modifying  the  rate  of 
employer  repa>'ment  and  by  permitting,  at 
the  option  of  the  SUte  each  year,  install- 
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ment  repayment  by  a  State  In  lieu  of  addi- 
tional employer  taxea.  No  "forglveneaa"  of 
any  amount  was  provided  by  the  bill,  but 
rather  the  effect  la  to  provide  a  "stretch-out" 
for  repayment  of  the  amount*  involved. 
More  Bpeclflcally,  aa  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
as  ultimately  enacted  Into  law,  the  bill  (1) 
provides  a  tax  rate  for  repayment  of  ad- 
vances under  tlOe  XII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  0.15  percent  for  6  taxable  years,  1963- 
67.  After  taxable  year  1967,  the  rate  la  In- 
creased by  a  0.15  percent  step  each  year  until 
the  advance  Is  repaid.  It  Is  provided  that  a 
State  can  avoid  the  automatic  tax  Increase 
on  Its  employers  for  any  year  by  an  Install- 
ment repayment  (or,  as  under  prior  law,  by 
total  repayment)  made  before  November  10 
of  the  taxable  year,  (2)  freezes  the  rate  of 
restoration  of  the  costs  of  the  TUC  program 
of  1958  at  0.30  percent,  the  1964  level  under 
prior  law  until  the  funds  are  restored.  For 
taxable  year  1963,  the  rate  remains  at  0.15 
percent.  It  is  provided  that  a  State  can 
avoid  the  tax  Increase  for  any  year  by  an 
Installment  restoration  (or,  as  under  prior 
law.  by  total  restoration)  made  before  No- 
vember 10  of  the  year:  and  (3)  provides  for 
Installment  repayment  by  the  State  for 
either  TUC  moneys  or  title  XII  advances, 
the  Installment  to  be  computed  by  applying 
the  tax  rate  for  the  year  Involved  to  State 
taxable  wages  for  the  prior  year  adjusted  for 
the  exceas.  If  any,  of  the  State  taxable  wage 
base  over  the  Federal  taxable  wage  base. 

HJR.  9393,  by  Mr.  Mills;  Public  Law  88- 
650:  This  legislation,  as  unanimously  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  passed  by  voice  vote, 
provided  various  Improvements  In  the  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  old-age,  siirvlvora', 
and  disability  Insurance  program:  (1)  an 
amendment  to  tlUe  U  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  permit  a  disabled  worker  to  establish 
the  beginning  of  his  disability,  for  purposes 
of  social  security  protection,  as  of  the  date 
he  actually  became  dLsabled  regardless  of 
when  he  fllee  his  application;  (2)  a  provision 
amending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  extend  generally  through  April  15.  1965, 
the  time  within  which  ministers  (Including 
Christian  Science  practitioners)  can  elect  to 
be  covered  under  social  security;  and  (3)  the 
validation  of  certain  earnings  reported  under 
■oclol  security  of  engineering  aids  worltlng 
for  local  soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
in  Oklahoma  who  were  reported  in  good 
faith,  but  erroneously,  as  State  employees 
under  the  coverage  agreement  between  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  without  change 
In  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill,  but 
adding  provisions  ( 1 )  excluding  from  the 
definition  of  wages  for  social  security  and 
unemployment  insurance  purposes  certain 
payments  representing  reimbursement  for 
moving  expenses,  and  (2)  allowing  the  States 
to  extend  the  duration  of  the  Income  exemp- 
tion for  certain  needy  blind  who  have  State- 
approved  rehabilitation  plans.  The  House 
accepted  the  Senate  amendments  and  the 
bill  became  law  In  this  form. 

H.R.  9688,  by  Mr.  Baldwin;  Public  Law  88- 
345.  signed  June  30,  1964:  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation,  which  was  enacted  Into  law 
without  amendment,  was  to  further  extend, 
until  June  30,  1967,  the  provision  of  the  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Amendments  of  1962  (Public 
Law  87-543)  which  permits  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  placement  and  foster  care  of 
dependent  children  under  the  program  of  aid 
to  needy  families  with  children  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  a  public  agency  other  than  the 
agency  which  regularly  administers  this 
program.  (See  H.R.  2651,  Public  Law  88-48, 
above.)  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  indicated 
that  there  had  been  insufficient  experience 
under  the  temporary  provision  to  permit  an 
•valuation   either   of   Its   effectiveness   or  as 


to  whether  modifications  are  desirable.  The 
CcHnmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means  was  unani- 
mous in  recommending  that  the  provision  l>e 
extended  untU  June  30,  1967.  The  Advisory 
Council  on  Public  Welfare  will  thus  have 
the  opportunity  to  consider  this  provision 
and  to  give  the  Congress  the  benefit  of  lU 
views  before  Its  expiration. 

H.R.  10468,  by  Mr.  Mili.s;  Public  Law  88- 
347,  signed  June  30,  1964;  The  purpose  of  thU 
legislation,  which  was  enacted  into  law  with- 
out amendment,  was  to  extend  for  3  years, 
until  June  SO,  1967,  the  provisions  of  sec. 
1113(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  au- 
thorize provision  of  temporary  assistance  to 
VS.  citizens  returned  from  foreign  countries 
under  certain  circumstances.  Under  this 
program,  which  was  Initiated  In  1961,  tem- 
porary assistance  Is  provided  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  to  dependents  of  such 
citizens  If  they  are  Identified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  as  having  returned,  or  having 
been  brought,  from  a  foreign  country  to  the 
United  States  because  of  the  destitution  of 
the  citizen  or  the  Illness  of  the  citizen  or 
any  of  his  dependents  or  because  of  war, 
threat  of  war.  invasion,  or  similar  crisis,  and 
if  they  are  without  available  resources  The 
program  Is  administered  through  State  and 
local  public  welfare  agencies.  The  AdvL^ory 
Council  on  Public  Welfare  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  give  the  Congress  the  benefit 
of  Its  views  on  this  provision,  along  with 
others  scheduled  to  expire  on  June  30,  1987, 
well  before  that  date  Extension  of  the  pro- 
vision was  recommended  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
bill  was  unanimously  reported  to  the  House 
by  the'  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

H  R.  10473,  by  Mr.  KiMO  of  California;  Pub- 
lic Law  88-641:  As  unanimously  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
passed  by  the  House,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
was  to  extend  until  June  30.  1967,  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of 
1962  (Public  Law  87-543)  which  permits  Fed- 
eral participation  in  payments  under  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  and  services  to  needy  families 
with  children  (title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  for  certain  children  requiring  foster  ctu-e 
who  are  In  nonprofit  private  child-care  In- 
stitutions. The  Senate  accepted  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Hou.se  bill  vrtthout  change  and 
added  a  provision  extending  to  age  21  the  age 
limit  for  the  extension  of  Federal  matching 
as  to  payments  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  where  the  child  Is  still 
attending  high  school  or  a  vocational  school. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senate  was  accepted 
by  the  Hoxise.  and  in  this  form  the  bill  be- 
came law. 

H  R.  11865.  by  Mr.  Mn.Ls;  pa-ssed  Senate 
with  amcndmenta  September  3,  1964;  House 
agreed  to  conference  September  15.  1964: 
This  bill,  the  "Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1964."  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  passed  by  the  Hovise 
of  Representatives,  contained  numerous 
provisions  making  revisions  and  improve- 
ments in  tlie  old-age,  survivors'  and  dlsjibll- 
Ity  Insurance  program  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  major  provisions 
of  the  bin.  as  passed  by  the  House,  can  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

First.  Provision  for  a  5-percent  across- 
the-board  Increase  In  benefits  for  all  of  the 
20  million  beneficiaries  presently  on  the  rolls 
and  future  beneficiaries.  For  the  first  full 
year  of  operation,  it  is  estimated  that  $925 
million  In  additional  benefit  amounts  would 
have  been  paid  under  this  provision. 

Second.  A  special  "transitional  Insured 
status"  provision  to  liberalize  the  eligibility 
requirements  so  that  certain  aged  people 
who  do  not  meet  the  work  requirements  In 
present  law  could  qualify  for  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  as  few  as  three-quarters  of 
coverage.  Upon  attaining  age  72,  a  worker  or 
widow  who  could  qualify  under  this  pro- 
vision would  get  a  monthly  benefit  of  $36: 
a  wife  who  could  qualify  would  get  a  benefit 


of  917  50.  It  Is  estimated  that  some  4O0J|| 
Individuals  would  have  been  added  to  t^ 
social  security  benefit  rolls  by  this  provision 

Third.  Provision  for  the  payment  of  a 
child's  Insxirance  benefit  until  the  ctaSf 
raches  age  22.  provided  the  child  U  attend 
Ing  school,  including  a  vocational  scbool,  ^ 
college  as  a  full  time  student  after  he  reaehai 
age  18.  It  Is  estimated  that  some  275MI 
children  would  have  benefited  from  tfati 
provision. 

Fourth.  Provision  for  the  payment  o( 
benefits  to  widows  beginning  at  age  60,  at 
their  election,  with  the  benefits  payoblt 
to  those  who  claim  them  before  age  ff 
actuarially  reduced  to  take  account  of  th* 
longer  period  over  which  they  would  be  pol^ 
In  the  first  full  year  that  this  provlsloa 
would  have  been  effective,  1965,  It  Is  eetl< 
mated  that  some  180.000  widows  would  hav* 
taken  advantage  of  It  and  made  election  fat 
receipt  of  benefits  between  ogee  60  and  62. 

Fifth.  Provisions  for  changes  in  ezlsttaf 
law  with  respect  to  coverage  requirements  as 
as  to  expand  the  coverage  of  the  existing  to- 
clal  security  program  In  the  direction  o( 
more  universal  coverage  of  all  individuals: 

(a)  Doctors  of  medicine  and  Interns:  Pro- 
vision for  repeal  of  the  exclusion  In  exlstiof 
law  with  respect  to  self-employed  doctors  oC 
medicine,  and  interns.  Some  170,000  mvuA 
Individuals,  who  ore  excluded  from  cover- 
age under  present  law.  would  have  been 
brought  under  the  system  by  this  provlsloa 

(b)  Cash  tips:  Provision  to  include  In  tbt 
definition  of  "wages"  for  social  security  pur« 
poses  cash  tips  received  by  an  employee  bi 
the  course  of  his  employment.  Tills  provl- 
slon  would  have  made  Improved  social  seca- 
rlty  protection  available  for  more  than  1 
million  employees   and   their  families. 

(c)  Policemen  and  firemen:  Provision  for 
the  removal  of  the  general  exclusion  in  ex- 
isting law  relating  to  the  coverage  of  police- 
men and  firemen  in  retirement  systema. 
Coverage  would  have  thus  been  made  avail- 
able in  all  States  to  policemen  and  firemen 
In  positions  covered  under  State  or  local 
government  retirement  systems — but  only 
on  the  Initiative  of  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment and  under  the  present  referendum  pro- 
visions. Moreover,  policemen  and  firemen 
could  not  have  been  brought  under  coveragi 
as  part  of  a  group  which  included  persons  in 
positions  other  than  firemen  and  policemen 
positions. 

(d)  Extension  of  time  for  election  of  cov- 
erage:  Provision  for  affording  a  further  oi>- 

yportunlty,  through  1966,  for  the  election  at 
coverage  by  employees  of  States  and  locali- 
ties who  had  not  previously  elected  coverage 
under  the  provision  permitting  specified 
States  to  cover  only  those  members  of  a 
retirement  system  who  desire  coverage. 

(e)  8elf-emplo3rment  Income  from  agri- 
culture: Provision  for  Increasing  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  gross  farm  Income  that 
farmers  may  use  In  computing  covered  farm 
self-employment  Income,  under  the  opera- 
tional reporting  method  based  on  groes  In- 
come, from   $1,800  to  $2,400. 

In  accordance  with  established  congres- 
sional {XjUcy,  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
contained  financing  provisions  to  support 
the  benefit  Increases  and  the  measure's  other 
provisions,  and,  in  addition.  It  wtts  designed 
to  Improve  the  long-range  actuarial  status  of 
the  social  security  trust  funds.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  bill  provided  for  an  increase 
in  the  earnings  base,  which  la  used  for  tax 
purposes  and  in  computing  benefits,  from 
the  present  $4,800  to  $5,400,  effective  In 
1965.  It  also  made  changes  in  the  tax  rate 
schedule  of  existing  law,  evening  out  the 
schedule  between  1965  and  1971  (Increas- 
ing the  rate  for  some  of  these  years  and  de- 
creasing it  for  others),  and  finally  provid- 
ing for  an  increase  in  1971  and  thereafter 
from  the  present  4.625  to  48  percent  each  for 
employees  and  employers.  For  the  self-em- 
ployed, the  1971  rate  would  be  7.3  percent  as 


^-nnared  to  the  provlalon  in  existing  law 
^S^provide.  for  a  raU  of  6J  percent. 

iTaddiUon.  the  blU  provided  for  a  reallo- 
c»Uon  of  contribution  Income  between  the 
XTd-age  and  survivor.  Insurance  trust  fund 
^d  the  dlsablUty  Insurance  trust  fund. 
ThU  was  designed  to  strengthen  the  flnanc- 
ina  of  the  disability  Insurance  program  and 
to  provide  for  a  more  reasonable  distribu- 
tion of  contrlbuUon  Income-  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  social  security  system. 

ThVnet  effect  of  aU  the  changes  made 
bT  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  would 
have  been  to  Improve  the  actuarial  position 
of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance program.  The  estimated  actuarial 
deficit  of  OM  percent  of  taxable  payroll 
for  the  present  system  would  have  been 
reduced  to  0.19  percent. 

The  Finance  Committee  reported  the  bill 
m  the  Senate  with  amendments  to  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bUl  as  well  as  with 
the  addition  of  other  provisions,  some  of 
which  affected  the  public  assistance  titles 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  On  the  Senate 
floor  fiirther  amendments  were  adopted,  in- 
cluding an  amendment  to  provide  a  system 
of  health  Insurance  for  the  aged  under  the 
social  security  system.  The  financing  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  were  likewise 
amended  on  the  Senate  fioor,  with  the  pro- 
vision of  a  $5,600  wage  base  and  a  tax  rate 
schedule  revised  upward  from  the  House  pro- 
vision. 

After  several  days  of  meetings,  the  con- 
ference committee  was  unable  to  reach  agree- 
ment and  on  October  2.  1964.  the  committee 
adjourned.  Any  possible  further  action  on 
the  bill  was  precluded  with  the  adjournment 
of  the  88th  Congress  on  the  following  day. 

V  LECISLATIOK  B«LATIWO  TO  THE  aXNXOOTlATION 
or  DETENSE  CONXaACTS,  THE  PUBUC  DEBT 
LIMIT,   AND    MISCELLANEOUS    BILLS 

H  R.  6009,  by  Mr.  Mn.L8;  Public  Law  88- 
30,  signed  May  29.  1963:  This  legislation 
provided  a  temporary  increase  In  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit,  which  in  the  absence  of  legis- 
lative enactment  would  have  reverted  on 
July  1.  1963,  to  the  permanent  celling  of 
$285  billion.  As  reported  by  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means,  this  bill  provided  a 
celling  of  $307  billion  from  the  date  of 
enactment  through  June  80.  1963,  and  of 
$309  billion  for  the  months  of  July  and 
August  1963.  In  the  committee  report  on 
the  bill.  It  was  stated  that  the  extension 
of  the  temporary  celling  through  July  and 
August  was  designed  to  give  the  committee 
and  the  Congress  "more  time  to  consider 
the  appropriate  limitation  for  the  balance 
of  the  fiscal  year  1964,"  and  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  "congressional  action  on 
appropriations  can  be  expected  to  have 
progressed  to  the  point  where  It  will  be 
possible  to  obtain  a  much  clearer  picture 
of  probable  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964."  The  bill  was  amended  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  to  extend  the  $309 
billion  temporary  celling  through  the  en- 
tire fiscal  year  1964,  but  this  amendment 
was  rejected  by  the  Senate  and  the  bill 
ultimately  became  law  in  the  form  orlg;lnally 
rep)orted  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  R  7824.  by  Mr.  Mh-lb;  Public  Law  88- 
106,  signed  August  27.  1963:  Tlie  purpose  of 
this  legislation  was  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  months,  through  Hovember  1963. 
the  temporary  public  debt  ceiling  of  $309 
billion.  The  bill,  which  was  enacted  into 
law  without  amendment,  was  in  accord  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  administration. 
The  comnUttee  report  on  the  bill  stated  that 
"very  little  more  was  known  about  the  rev- 
enue, ezpendltxire,  and  debt  levels  for  the 
latter  part  of  the  flacol  year  1964  at  the  pres- 
ent time  than  was  known"  in  May  when  the 
earlier  bill  was  enacted,  and  for  that  reason 
the  temporary  celling  was  extended  for  the 
3-month  period  rather  than  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year. 


HJR.  8864,  by  Mr.  Mills:  conference  report 
rejected  by  Hoxise  and  further  conference 
requested.  August  18,  1964:  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  was  to  authorize  the  procedures  re- 
quired in  order  that  the  President  might 
carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  of 
1962.  That  agreement  has  been  signed  by 
the  United  States,  and  the  Senate  has  given 
its  advice  and  conaent  to  ratification. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  President  to 
require  all  coffee  entering  U.S.  markets  and 
all  exports  of  coffee  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  of  origin  or  a  certificate  of  re- 
export; to  limit  imports  of  coffee  from  coun- 
tries which  have  not  Joined  In  the  agree- 
ment; to  require  the  keeping  of  certain 
records,  statistics,  and  other  Information; 
and  to  take  feuch  other  action  as  he  may  con- 
sider necessary  to  Implement  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  the   treaty. 

The  bill  idso  authorized  appropriations 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  treaty.  Certain 
obsolete  provisions  of  law  would  also  be 
repealed. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  without  change 
in  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  but  add- 
ing a  new  section  authorizing  and  directing 
the  President  to  cause  written  notice  of  with- 
drawal from  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment under  certain  circumstances.  The 
conference  agreement  as  reflected  In  the  con- 
ference report  subsequently  filed  was  re- 
jected by  the  House,  and  the  bill  was  sent 
back  to  conference.  No  further  action  was 
taken. 

H.R.  8969,  by  Mr.  MmLs;  Public  Law  88- 
187,  signed  November  26.  1963:  The  purpose 
of  this  bill,  which  was  enacted  Into  law  with- 
out amendment,  was  to  extend  the  existing 
temporary  debt  limitation  of  $309  bUllon  for 
the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1964.  and  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  $6  bUllon  leeway  to  be 
available  during  the  yetur  for  seasonal  varia- 
tions in  the  receipt  of  revenues  and  payment 
of  bills  owed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  additional  $6  bUllon,  however.  In  the 
absence  of  further  legislation  would  expire 
on  June  29.  1964.  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  leg- 
islation provided  the  minimum  debt  limita- 
tion consistent  with  a  policy  of  sound  debt 
management,  and  that  further  restrictions 
on  the  debt  celling  would  have  serious  Im- 
plications for  ovir  balance  of  payments  and 
for  the  sound  management  of  our  debt. 

H.R.  10669.  by  Mr.  Mills;  Public  Law  88- 
339,  signed  June  30,  1964:  As  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  enacted  into  law,  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  was  to  extend  for  2  years,  until  June  30, 
1966,  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951,  under 
which  the  Government  Is  authorized  to  re- 
capture excessive  profits  on  certain  Govern- 
ment contracts  and  related  subcontracts. 
The  legislation  also  provided  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Renegotiation  Act  would  be 
applicable  to  contracts  with  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  and  related  subcontracts,  to 
the  extent  of  amounts  received  or  accrued 
by  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  after  June 
30,  1964.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  of  the  opinion  that  under  existing  world 
conditions  and  those  reasonably  fcweseeable. 
the  continuation  of  statutory  renegotiation 
la  essential  in  the  national  interest.  The 
vast  governmental  expenditures  made  in  the 
defense  and  space  areas  are  often  made  un- 
der circumstances  that  make  a  guarantee 
against  excessive  profits  Impossible,  regard- 
less of  the  diligence  of  procurement  officials, 
and  renegotiation  Is  needed  to  eliminate 
such  excesses  wherever  they  occur.  The 
committee  also  concluded  that  substantial 
amounts  of  material  purchased  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  are  sufficiently  similar 
to  ItenM  purchased  by  other  departments 
whose  contracts  are  already  subject  to  re- 
negotiation that  a  distinction  In  this  cose 
is  not  Justified. 


HJft.  11375,  by  Mr.  Mills;  Public  ^Law 
88-327,  signed  June  29,  1964:  This  legisla- 
tion provided  a  temporary  debt  limitation  of 
$334  blUlon  from  the  date  of  enactment 
through  fiscal  year  196S,  to  June  30,  1965. 
Under  the  bill,  the  permanent  statutory  debt 
celling  remains  at  $286  billion.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  were  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  administration, 
and  it  was  enacted  into  law  vrtthout  amend- 
ment. 

S.  1359.  by  Senator  Douglas;  Public  Law 
88-58.  signed  July  8.  1968:  The  purpioee  of 
this  legislation  was  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  In  the  Treasury 
Department.  Under  prior  law,  provision  was 
made  for  only  three  presldentlally  appointed 
Assistant  Secretaries  In  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  was  advised  that  the  limitation  to 
three  Assistant  Secretaries  had  become  a  dis- 
tinct administrative  handicap  In  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  that  authorization  of 
one  additional  Assistant  Secretary  would 
result  In  more  efficient  and  expeditious  ad- 
ministration within  the  Depiurtment.  The 
committee  was  further  advised  that  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  would  result  in  no  addi- 
tional personnel  In  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  would  not  result  In  any  additional 
costs  to  the  Government.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  became  public  law 
without  amendment. 


Hay$Uck  Radar  Facility  Will  Help  Ex- 
plore die  UiiiTer$e 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHXTSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  there  will  be  held  In  my  district 
the  formal  dedication  of  the  new  Joint 
U.S.  Air  Force  and  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Lincoln  LtUwratory. 
Haystack  High-Performance  Microwave 
Experimental  Facility  near  Tyngsboro. 

This  new  supersensitive  antenna  sys- 
tem, called  Haystack  after  its  location 
on  Haystack  Hill,  is  designed  to  perform 
many  functions.  It  is  a  space  communi- 
cations ground  terminal.  It  Is  a  track- 
ing and  measurements  radar.  It  is  a 
radio  telescope.  It  is  a  vehicle  for  eval- 
uation of  advance  radio  and  radar  tech- 
niques. It  can  pinpoint  space  vehicles. 
It  can  probe  the  surface  of  the  sun, 
moon,  or  the  planets  in  our  solar  system. 
It  can  help  explore  the  universe. 

I  tun  proud  indeed  to  salute  this  vital 
facility  which  will  be  capable  of  aiming 
powerful  signals  into  space  with  great 
precision,  and  will  be  able  to  receive  ex- 
ceptionally weak  signals  from  distant 
stellar  radio  sources.  This  important 
new  installation  will  add  substantially  to 
the  Nation's  ability  to  conduct  further 
investigations  In  microwave  technology, 
radio  physics  investigations,  and  ground- 
based  experimental  space  communica- 
tions programs. 

The  Haystack  radar  will  be  dedicated 
on  October  8  by  Gen.  Bernard  A. 
Schriever,  one  of  the  Nation's  most  for- 
ward-looking military  leaders. 
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Recently  General  Schriever  was  hon- 
ored by  the  Air  Force  Association  for  his 
many  personal  contributions  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  UJS.  Air  Force  ballistic  mis- 
sile profin:«m,  which  he  was  called  on  to 
direct  in  1954.  He  took  on  a  task  that 
many  people  considered  impossible  and 
accomplished  it  brilliantly.  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  our  national  security  to- 
day is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  General  Schriever  and  his  hard- 
working associates. 

Today  General  Schriever  carries  even 
weightier  responsibilities.  As  com- 
mander of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand he  heads  up  the  largest  military 
research  and  development  effort  in  the 
free  world.  It  is  his  task  to  Insure  that 
the  United  States  maintains  its  leader- 
ship in  military  technology. 

Because  leadership  in  technology  is 
vital  to  nour  national  security  and  sur- 
vival, many  of  us  in  the  Congress  are 
anxious  that  General  Schriever  and  his 
people  have  the  tools  and  8upix>rt  they 
need  to  do  the  job.  Among  the  most 
criticaJ  needs  of  a  vigorous  technology 
program  are  modem  laboratory  and  test 
facilities.  General  Schriever  has  ex- 
pressed this  fact  in  a  vivid  fashion,  say- 
ing that  technical  facilities  and  the  peo- 
ple who  operate  them  are  the  "llfeblood" 
of  his  operations. 

The  urgent  need  for  these  modem 
technical  installations  is  not  universally 
appreciated.  Nor  Ls  there  always  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  such  advanced 
and  complex  facilities  require  consider- 
able time  to  design,  build,  and  check  out. 
The  Haystack  radar,  for  example,  which 
incorporates  a  number  of  very  exacting 
and  stringent  design  features,  was  more 
than  3  years  in  construction.  This  long 
leadtime  means  that  facilities  have  to  be 
planned,  designed,  and  built  well  in  ad- 
vsmce  of  the  specific  systems  require- 
ments.  As  General  Schriever  has  stated : 

If  faculty  development  im  delayed  until  tti» 
emergence  of  an  approved  and  funded  system 
that  specifically  requires  It,  the  facility  can- 
not be  ready  by  the  time  the  system  re- 
quires Its  services. 

The  history  of  the  past  20  years  dem- 
onstrates convincingly  that  foresight  in 
planning  and  building  technical  facili- 
ties has  paid  handsome  dividends.  Fail- 
ure to  look  sihead  imaginatively  to  future 
needs,  however,  could  be  disastrous. 

For  example,  it  Ls  my  understanding 
that  the  initial  request  for  approximately 
$200  million  for  construction  of  techni- 
cal facilities  in  fiscal  year  1965  for  the 
Air  Force  reseEirch  and  development  pro- 
gram was  subsequently  reduced  to  the 
point  that  only  about  $14  million  of  this 
initial  request  for  needed  technical  facili- 
ties ever  reached  the  Congress  for  con- 
sideration. 

Among  the  facilities  that  did  not  reach 
the  Congress  for  review  last  year  were 
two  that,  in  my  estimation,  deserve  spe- 
cial attention.  The  first  is  an  Aerospace 
Medical  Laboratory  for  study  of  acceler- 
ation. Specifically,  this  laboratroy  is  re- 
quired to  study  the  mechanical  stresses 
on  human  beings  during  operational  and 
emergency  conditions  In  aircraft  and 
space  vehicles.  A  laboratory  of  this  kind 
is  needed  not  only  for  research  into  Air 
Force  systems,   but  also   for  extensive 


support  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  in  programs  such 
as  Gemini  and  Apollo.  Without  this  new 
facility,  acceleration  research  after  1966 
will  be  severely  hampered. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences — 
National  Research  Council  Committee  on 
Hearing,  Bioastronautics,  and  Biome- 
chanics after  obtaining  information  from 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  concluded  that 
the  proposed  Acceleration  Laboratory 
"would  not  constitute  an  unwarranted 
duplication  of  any  existing  facilities  or 
any  facilities  planned  for  construction 
in  the  future"  and  "should  satisfy  many 
of  the  research  requirements  through 
the  1975  period." 

The  second  fswjility  is  a  hypersonic 
true  temperature  wind  tunnel,  which  Is 
required  for  simulation  testing  of  many 
problems  Involved  In  the  development  of 
lift-type  vehicles  with  both  rocket  and 
air-breathing  engines  for  space  opera- 
tions. Such  a  facility  Is  essential  to  the 
development  of  recoverable  boosters,  lift- 
ing reentry  vehicles,  and  aerospace 
planes. 

There  are  a  number  of  strong  indica- 
tions that  the  Soviets  are  extremely  in- 
terested in  building  a  test  facility  of  this 
kind.  A  significant  amount  of  their  re- 
search, as  Indicated  In  open  literature, 
appears  aimed  In  this  direction.  We 
would  be  most  unwise  to  ignore  the  po- 
tential threat  iiiherent  In  these  actions. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 
urgent  need  for  these  Important  facilities 
when  the  fiscal  year  1966  budget  is  under 
review. 

In  the  light  of  the  vital  contribution 
of  technical  facilities  to  our  national 
security  and  in  view  of  General  Schrie- 
ver's  well -expressed  convictions  on  the 
i-nportant  role  of  these  facilities  in  the 
defense  effort,  I  would  like  to  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  his  well  documented 
article,  "Technical  Facilities  for  Tomor- 
row's Spacepower,"  which  appeared  in 
Armed  Forces  Management  magazine  for 
August  1963.  His  views  on  long-range 
planning  for  national  security  require 
now  more  than  ever  the  serious  study  and 
consideration  they  deserve  from  all 
thinking  Americans. 

Technical    FAcajmcs    for    Tomorkow's 
Spacipower 

(By  Gen.  Bernard  A.  Schriever,  commander. 
Air  Force  Systems  Command  ) 

The  United  States  Is  engaged  In  a  tech- 
nological race  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
obvious  Intention  of  the  Soviets  is  to  achieve 
decisive   superiority    In    mUltary    technology. 

Their  leaders  have  proclaimed  thU  goal 
repeatedly  and  they  appear  to  be  channeling 
their  national  resources  effectively  toward 
this  objective.  A  number  of  their  achieve- 
ments In  space  flight  not  only  show  con- 
siderable technical  ability  but  also  manifest 
a  definite  potential  for  future  military  ap- 
plications. 

In  the  face  of  this  technological  challenge, 
adequate  long-range  planning  for  national 
security  must  take  Into  account  the  tech- 
nical faclUtles  that  will  be  needed  to  de- 
velop tomorrow's  Bp>cu:ep>ower.  Tills  Is  a 
matter  of  real  urgency,  becaviae  advanced 
laboratories,    wind    tunnels,    environmental 


chambers,  ranges  and  associated  equlf 
are   Items   with    extremely   long   lead 

Today's  weapon  systems,  It  shoiild  bs'i 
membered.  have  been  developed  in  facUm^l 
that  were  conceived  In  the  IMO'a  and  bi 
In  the  1950's.     At  that  time,  they  wer» 
garded    as    very    advanced.      They    InvohM  I 
some  technical  risk  and  could  not  be  jxi^ 
fled    on    the   basis   of  systems    of   that  te. 
However,  these  same  faculties  have  been  i^  | 
dispensable  to  the  development  of   we 
systems    In    our    Inventory    today — systa^  I 
which  were  neither  approved  nor  funded  m 
the  time  the  faculties  were  designed 

For  example,  the  englnerlng  test  cells  K I 
the  Air  Force  Arnold  Engineering  Develop 
ment  Center  (AEDC),  Tenn.,  were  deslgan 
in  1944—45  to  test  air-breathing  propult 
systems.  Today,  three  of  the  seven  cells  an  I 
used  exclusively  to  test  rocket  moior»~ 
which  were  not  even  part  of  a  U.S.  weapot 
system  at  the  time  the  cells  were  concelvit 

It  took  over  4  years  of  review  by  a  nua- 
ber  of  agencies  before  the  test  cells  wat 
finally  approved,  authorized,  »nd  fundiC 
The  first  cell  was  pcu-tlally  operational  d  1 
1963,  but  the  total  complement  did  not  b». 
come  totally  operational  until  1967 — 12  yean  I 
after  Initial  steps  had  been  taken  for  thMr  | 
acquisition. 

Had  It  not  been  for  the  forward-Iookla|  I 
efforts  of  Dr.  Theodore  von  Kiu-man.  and  hk 
scientific  associates,  as  well  as  the  foreslglit  1 
of  those  who  approved  construction  of  the 
test  cells,  they  would  not  have  been  avallabli 
even    then    to    support    the    Nation's    spaei 
efforts. 

Since  19&8,  these  Air  Force  facilities  havi 
supported  nearly  every  major  missile  tat 
space  program.  Including  USAF's  Atlas, 
Titan,  and  Mlnuteman;  Army's  Pershing  and 
Nike;  Navy's  Polaris:  and  NASA's  Mercury 
and  Apollo  manned  space-filght  programs. 

TESTING    INDISPXNSABLK 

They  have  been  indispensable  to  Instm* 
mented  tests,  designed  to  investigate  ttm 
causes  of  malfunctions,  and  have  repeatedly 
revealed  problems  not  predicted  by  theoretU 
cal  studies  or  by  sea-level  testing.  They  haM 
found  design  deficiencies  which  were  not  r» 
vealed  by  telemetry  data. 

In  many  cases,  this  testing  obtained  data  j 
which  could  not  have  been  obtained  In  any 
other    way.      In   every   case,    simulated    tests  I 
proved  to  be  significantly  cheaper  than  flight 
tests. 

Vast  quantities  of  new  data,  as  well  as 
dramatic  savings  in  time  and  money,  havt 
resulted  from  the  use  of  flight  almulation  fa- 
culties. Testing  In  a  controUed  environment 
has  repeatedly  proved  more  effective  and  Itm 
costly  than  testing  by  trial  and  error  froa  | 
the  launch  pad.  Controlled  tests  have  been 
Invaluable  in  accurately  pinpointing  tht 
catises  of  malfunctions  In  flights. 

For  example,  when  an  advanced  ICBll 
failed  at  Cape  Canaveral.  Alms  of  the  launch 
Indicated  the  failure  originated  In  the  v^ 
hide's  base,  but  telemetry  data  failed  to 
show  the  cause  of  the  failure.  A  scale  modal 
of  the  missile  was  constructed  and  placed  to 
an  altitude  test  cell  at  AEDC. 

When  that  model  was  subjected  to  tbt 
same  conditions  at  which  failure  had  oc- 
curred. It  was  determined,  through  extenslTC 
Instrxunentatlon,  that  the  launch-pad  failurt 
had  been  caused  by  hot  exhaust  gases  re- 
circulating In  the  base  of  the  missile.  This 
same  problem  was  found  to  be  common  ts 
several  advanced  missile  and  booster  systems, 
all  of  which  have  since  received  tests  In  tb( 
Arnold  facilities. 

By  enabling  research  personnel  to  repro- 
duce the  extremely  hostile  fUght  environ- 
ment of  the  upper  atmosphere,  the  altltuda 
chambers  at  Arnold  have  helped  solve  a  num« 
ber  of  such  puzzling  problems. 

In  one  typical  instance,  the  Arnold  facil- 
ities were  used  to  And  out  why  a  rocket  mo> 
tor  had  failed  in  orbit.  In  spite  of  a  perfect 


test  record  at  swi-level  conditions.  When 
the  motor  was  tested  under  sUnulatod  condi- 
tion* of  actual  flight,  the  causes  of  faUure 
were  readily  determined  and  the  necessary 
changes  were  made. 

SimUarly,  the  altitude  chambers  have  been 
used  to  test  new  materUls  for  rocket  noBBles 
and  to  investigate  the  causes  of  faUure  in 
recovery  parachutes  at  extremely  high  al- 
titudes. ^  ,  .. 

One  of  the  factors  In  the  success  of  the 
X-15  program  U  the  extensive  preliminary 
testing  under  condlUon*  simulating  those  of 
actual  flight  Wind  tunnel  tests  of  the  X-16 
configuration  Involved  the  simulaUon  of 
mors  than  600  different  reentry  conditions 
and  resulted  in  the  accvunulatlon  of  more 
than  a  million  data  points.  A  number  of 
design  changes,  necessary  to  assure  safe  re- 
entry, resulted  from   these   tests. 

FACn-mXS  ARE  BSOAO 

The  tert  celU  at  Arnc'd  are  only  a  portion 
of  the  facilities  used  by  the  Air  Force  for 
the  development.  tesOng.  and  evaluation  of 
new  systems.  „    .  „     ., 

The  Central  Inertlal  Guidance  Test  Facil- 
ity at  HoUoman  AFB.  N.  Mex.,  performs  In- 
valuable work  in  the  testing  of  guidance  sys- 
tems. It  was  here  that  the  Mlnuteman  sled- 
test  program  was  conducted  In  the  course 
of  the  project,  three  specific  defecU  were  dis- 
covered—any one  of  which  could  have  caused 
the  loss  of  a  missile.  Necessary  corrections 
were  mads  and  the  guidance  system  worked 
perfectly  when  the  first  Mlnuteman  was  fired 
at  the  cape. 

Development  of  the  central  Inertlal  guid- 
ance test  faculty  points  up  one  of  the  chief 
problems  in  constructing  new  research  fa- 
culties  that  of    providing   Instrumentation 

of  sxifllclent  accuracy  to  gage  the  equipment 
being  tested.  This  la  a  continuing  problem 
as  weapon  systems  increase  In  precision  and 
reliabUlty.  The  measuring  and  evaluating 
devices  must  always  be  more  precise  and 
more  reliable. 

It  should  be  evident  that  modern,  up-to- 
date  research  faclUtles  are  essential  to  the 
continuing  progress  of  military  technology. 
These  are  the  Items  with  the  longest  lead 
times  of  any  element  In  the  system's  acquisi- 
tion cycle. 

Acquisition  of  a  comparatively  simple  fa- 
cility must  start  about  4  years  before  the 
facility  Is  required.  A  complicated,  state-of- 
the-art  facility,  such  as  an  advanced  wind 
tunnel  or  environmental  chamber,  may  re- 
quire a  lead  time  of  as  long  as  8  years.  A  new 
Item  In  the  military  construction  program 
often  requires  more  than  a'-j  years  between 
Its  Initiation  and  the  receipt  of  funding 
which  permits  negotiating  for  a  construction 
contract. 

The  long  lead  time  for  acquiring  technical 
facilities  becomes  a  major  pacing  factor  in 
the  timely  acquisition  of  weapon  systems. 
New  technical  faculties  must  be  conceived  on 
the  basis  of  projecting  the  state-of-the-art 
to  anticipate  scientific  requirements. 

Therefore,  they  must  precede  the  approval 
and  funding  of  new  systems  If  facility  de- 
velopment Is  delayed  until  the  emergence  of 
an  approved  and  funded  system  that  specif- 
IcaUy  requires  It,  the  faculty  cannot  be 
ready  by  the  time  the  system  requires  its 
services.  In  order  to  assist  In  preventing 
repeated  flight  test  faUures  and  In  developing 
design  parameters,  the  faculty  must  be  ready 
when  the  system  enters  the  development 
phase. 

To  meet  its  responsibilities  for  the  rapid 
advancement  of  technology  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  aerospace  systems,  the  Air  Force 
urgently  needs  new  technical  facilities  to 
support  research,  development,  test  and  eval- 
uation missions.  In  order  to  insiire  the 
timely  acquisition  of  these  new  faculties, 
more  effective  procedures  must  be  foUowed. 

USAF  has  taken  several  specific  steps  to 
improve  Its  procedures  for  facilities  acquisi- 


tion. RecenUy.  the  860A  program  area  was 
established  to  perform  resources  planning 
studies  and  analyses. 

Work  in  this  area  Includes  generalized 
studies  to  determine  facmtles  requirements 
and  requirements  trends;  analysis  o<  alter- 
nate methods  of  expanding  and  modernizing 
technical  facUlUe*;  and  identification  and 
validation  of  future  facUity  requirements. 

MOBX  ARX  NXEDKD 

Many  of  today's  research  and  development 
technical  facilities  are,  themselves,  actually 
products  of  research — and  more  of  them  wUl 
be  so  In  the  f  ut\ire. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact  and  in  order  to 
alleviate  the  difficulties  encountered  in  es- 
tablishing design  criteria,  cost,  feasibility, 
and  other  specifications  as  required,  the  Air 
Force  has  established  program  area  850E. 
"Design  Criteria  for  R.  &  D.  FacUltles." 
Work  In  thU  area  is  a  natural  follow  on  to 
work  In  the  850A  program  area  and  Includes 
all  research,  present  and  future,  that  con- 
tributes directly  to  or  supports  the  design 
criteria  of  a  planned  R.  *  D.  technical 
faculty. 

Faculty  acquisition  procedures  have  also 
been  improved  by  the  fact  that,  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  1964  budget  submission, 
technical  facilities  are  treated  separately 
from  other  construction  Items. 

Purpose  of  these  Improvements  Is  to  In- 
sure that  requests  for  new  research  and  de- 
velopment faculties  win  be  adequately  sup- 
ported by  feaalbUlty  and  cost  data.  But,  In 
addition  to  these  changes  In  procedures 
which  have  already  been  implemented,  a 
change  In  attitude  Is  urgenUy  needed. 

To  begin  with,  the  long  leadtime  required 
for  technical  faculties  mvist  be  clearly  recog- 
nized and  approval  procedures  should  take 
cognizance  of  this  factor.  Efforts  must  be 
made  to  achieve  drastic  reduction  In  lead- 
time — parUcularly  In  the  long,  drawn  out 
approval  phrase. 

Second,  the  Justification  of  faculties  should 
be  based  on  technical  feasibility  and  design 
criteria  rather  than  on  detailed  design  draw- 
ings and  specifications.  The  design  and 
scope  of  the  new  faculties  should  be  flexible 
enough  to  permit  changes  dviring  the  acqui- 
sition cycle  to  take  advanUge  of  new  knowl- 
edge and  to  adapt  to  changing  requirements 
and  applications. 

Finally,  the  Importance  of  economy  must 
be  considered  In  Justifying  new  test  facul- 
ties. Where  adequate  environmental  test  fa- 
culties are  not  In  existence,  new  systems  have 
to  be  tested  in  actual  filght. 

This  can  be  a  very  costly  procedure,  since 
every  failure  Is  likely  to  Involve  either  the 
destruction  of  the  system  or  very  serious 
damage  to  It.  Where  potential  failures  can 
be  Identified  by  simulated  filght  tests,  con- 
siderable savings  are  possible. 

A  recognized  element  of  risk  Is  Involved 
In  acquiring  new  facilities,  as  there  is  in  any 
urgent  military  program.  But,  the  need  for 
technical  faculties  more  than  Justifies  the 
risk  Involved,  In  view  of  the  alternatives.  A 
decisive  Soviet  lead  in  space  technology  and 
military  space  power  would  be  disastrous  for 
the  free  world.  The  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  the  requirements  of  tech- 
nological progress. 

The  need  for  Improved  research  and  de- 
velopment facilities  has  been  stated  at  the 
highest  Department  of  Defense  levels.  In  his 
memorandum  on  inhouse  laboratories,  dated 
October  14,  1961,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara  stated:  "The  Department  of 
Defense  must  insure  that  these  laboratories, 
which  constitute  one  of  otir  greatest  assets, 
are  properly  supported  and  utilized." 

Several  days  later.  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  Direc- 
tor at  Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 
noted  fotir  factors  that  affect  the  acquisition 
and  retention  of  leading  scientists  and  engt- 
j^eers — salary,  organization,  working  environ- 
ment, and  physical  environment. 


Since  the  faU  ot  1961.  a  major  effort  has 
been  made  to  upgrade  inhouse  competence, 
and  a  number  of  Improvements  have  reeulted. 
Public  Law  87-798.  passed  by  the  Congress  on 
October  11.  19«a.  reformed  the  Federal  salary 
structure  and  incorporated  the  principle  that 
these  salaries  should  be  comparable  with 
those  In  private  enterprise  for  the  same  level 
of  work. 

Formation  of  the  Research  and  Technology 
Division  of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command, 
on  July  36.  1962.  was  another  of  these  im- 
provemenU.  This  step  was  designed  to  Im- 
prove management  procedures  for  USAF 
laboratories  and  create  a  more  ch&Uenglng 
and  stlmiUatlng  working  environment. 

But,  the  problem  of  improving  the  physical 
environment  stlU  remains  to  be  solved.  As 
Secretary  Brown  has  pointed  out:  "The 
qu&Uty  of  the  physical  plant  Is  very  often 
viewed  as  a  basic  method  for  expression  of 
the  relative  value  which  central  manage- 
ment places  upon  the  local  laboratory's  col- 
lective efforts.  In  many  cases,  the  Defense 
laboratories  are  lagging  behind  Qovwnment- 
supported  industrial  or  university  standards." 
In  spite  of  this  recognition  of  the  problem, 
the  Air  Force  has  not  yet  been  able  to  secure 
the  modem  laboratory  XaciUUee  it  requires 
to  attract  and  stimvUate  the  efforts  of  the 
highest  caliber  technical  people. 

It  is  not  enough  to  give  a  scientist  pay  and 
recognition.  He  also  needs  the  tools  with 
which  to  work — and  this  means  R.  A  D.  fa- 
cilities, advanced  enough  to  support  In- 
vestigations on  the  frontiers  of  knowledge. 
The  upgrading  of  Inhouse  competence.  In 
the  final  analysis,  wlU  be  heavUy  dependent 
on  the  provision  of  adequate  working  facul- 
ties for  Inhouse  scientists  and  engineers. 

It  is  clear  that  Air  Force  capabUltles,  dur- 
ing the  next  6  to  10  years,  are  Inextricably 
tied  to  decisions  made  on  reeearch.  develop- 
ment, and  test  faculties  today.  These  de- 
cisions. In  large  measure.  wlU  determine  the 
abUlty  of  the  Air  Force  to  continue  to  meet 
the  responsibilities  lor  national  security  In 
the  space  age. 


The  Chaniiiij:  Imafc  of  the  Americui 
Physician 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC  WIATHIAS,  JR. 

or  MABrL,Aiin> 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  ^^r.  Speaker,  most  of 
US  recall  with  a  great  deal  of  affection 
the  family  doctor  of  ^me  years  ago  who 
not  only  administered  to  the  physical 
needs  of  the  entire  family  but  served  as 
a  combination  arbiter,  psychiatrist, 
father  confessor,  and  family  friend. 

Circumstances  resulting  from  in- 
creased population,  shortage  of  physi- 
cians, advances  in  the  medical  field,  and 
specialization  have  changed  the  image 
of  the  doctor  in  the  public  mind. 

An  article  on  the  "Changing  Image  of 
the  American  Physician,"  written  by  B«l. 
McKendree  Boyer,  M.D.,  past  president 
of  the  medical  and  chirurffical  faculty  of 
Maryland,  and  published  in  the  August 
1964  issue  of  the  Maryland  State  Medi- 
cal Journal,  gives  an  excellent  analysis 
of  this  change  and  a  frank  discussion  of 
what  doctors  should  do  to  restore  their 
image  of  dedication  and  interest  in  their 
patients: 
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The  Changing  Image  or  the  American 

Phtsician 
A  most  cherished  part  of  our  American 
tradition  has  been  the  public  Image  of  the 
family  physician.  Much  has  been  written 
and  said  with  affection  about  the  wise  old 
family  doctor  who  spent  so  much  time  and 
effort  in  helping  his  patients  overcome  their 
pe-sonal  dUBcultles  as  well  as  their  medical 
problems.  Because  of  his  nobility  of  purpose, 
his  self  sacrificing  devotion,  and  his  under- 
standing, he  was  regarded  as  a  father  sub- 
stitute and  was  often  closer  to  the  people 
than  their  minister,  priest,  or  rabbi.  He  did 
not  complain  of  the  long  hours  or  of  the  fre- 
quent loss  of  sleep  and  the  7-day  week. 
He  gave  unsparingly  of  his  affection,  his 
time.  hla_energy.  his  professional  knowledge, 
and  bis  professional  skills. 

Like  many  of  you  here  tonight  who  had 
physician  fathers  and  can  speak  with  au- 
thority of  personal  knowledge  concerning 
them,  my  own  father  was  Just  such  a  dedi- 
cated physician.  He  was  a  self-effacing. 
gracious  gentleman  with  the  highest  moral 
Integrity.  He  combined  his  knowledge  of 
medicine  and  his  keen  understanding  of  peo- 
ple with  a  warm  and  sympathetic  personality 
to  stimulate  the  complete  confidence  of  his 
patients.  He  had  utter  disregard  for  per- 
sonal comfort  or  for  financial  remuneration. 
The  gratitude  of  an  appreciative  patient  was 
adequate  compensatlop- 

The  respect  and  high  esteem  with  which 
father  was  held  by  the  people  of  our  com- 
munity and  the  affection  he  held  for  them 
created  a  most  wonderful  doctor-patient  re- 
lationship. This  relationship  and  the  feeling 
of  warmth  and  respect  of  those  around  him 
Impressed  me  deeply,  and  I  decided  to  be- 
come a  doctor  at  an  early  age.  When  I  had 
completed  a  4-year  residency  In  internal 
medicine  and  was  doing  postgraduate  work 
In  Vienna  and  London,  this  concept  of  the 
physician  as  represented  by  my  father  In- 
fluenced me  to  return  home  and  enter  prac- 
tice with  him.  a  decision  I  have  never  re- 
gretted. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  personal  sat- 
isfaction is  to  be  able  to  do  things  to  help 
appreciative  patients  at  any  time.  But  to 
have  their  approval  because  they  know  that 
one's  professional  skill  has  been  Instrumen- 
tal In  bringing  them  through  serious  Illness 
and  even  saving  their  lives  is  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  of  human  experiences. 

It  Is  of  real  concern  to  me  now  that  the 
public  Image  of  the  American  physician  Is 
being  dimmed  or  allowed  to  get  out  of  focus. 
Since  World  War  n  there  has  been  an  ap- 
parent deterioration  in  the  prestige  of  and 
the  the  public  respect  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession. This  has  accompanied  a  change  In 
our  national  socioeconomic  philosophy  in 
which  the  pendulxim  Is  swinging  away  from 
old  ideals  and  principles  and  toward  ma- 
terialism. Emphasis  is  now  more  on  mone- 
tary values,  personal  conveniences,  more 
time  for  entertainment,  fewer  working  hours, 
and  more  money  to  spend  while  assuming 
less  responsibility.  Too  often  there  is  leas 
emphasis  on  educational  training,  ability, 
excellence,    and   achievement. 

Some  of  the  most  common  charges  made 
against  doctors  as  a  group  are  that  they  are 
becoming  more  mercenary  and  that  they  ap- 
pear to  be  more  Interested  In  promoting 
their  own  flnanclal  and  social  status  than 
they  are  In  the  welfare  of  their  patients. 
Critics  charge  that  unnecessary  sxirgery  Is 
being  done,  that  there  Is  fee  splitting,  that 
needless  X-rays  are  being  taken,  that  lns\ir- 
ance  bills  are  being  padded,  and  that  un- 
necessary referrals  are  being  made,  all  of 
which  Increase  the  cost  of  medical  care  to 
the  patient.  Physicians  are  accused  of  not 
wanting  to  make  house  calls  and  of  not 
spending  enough  time  with  their  patients. 
Weekend  coverage  and  night  -^aJls  are  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  especially  If  the  patient  does 
not  have  a  regular  family  doctor. 


I  wish  I  could  say  that  these  charges  are 
not  true,  but  there  are  some  Instances  when 
they  are  true.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  are  most  care- 
fully selected  and  screened  upon  entering  the 
profession,  and  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
physicians  are  constantly  subjected  to  a 
most  rigid  set  of  self-policing  controU  by 
medical  societies  and  medical  staff  commit- 
tees of  hospitals,  there  are  still  a  few  doctors 
who  cannot  rise  above  their  human  frail- 
ties Unfortunately,  the  misconduct  of  a 
few  is  too  often  the  basis  for  condemnation 
of  the  entire  profession  The  ethlcs,".8tand- 
ards.  and  principles  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion are  the  highest  an-l  most  difficult  to 
conform  to  of  any  profession  or  group  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  clergy.  They  are,  how- 
ever, adhered  to  by  the  vast  majority  of 
doctors,  who  are  Just  as  dedicated,  Just  as 
unselfish.  Just  as  hard  working,  and  Just  as 
interested  In  their  patients  as  their  prede- 
cessors. 

The  public  should  be  Informed  of  the 
many  effective  safeguards  used  by  physicians 
themselves  to  protect  patients  from  unethi- 
cal practice.  County  and  State  medical  so- 
ciety committees,  such  as  grievance  com- 
mittees, professional  conduct  committees, 
and  mediation  committees,  review  com- 
plaints registered  by  patients  against  its 
members  and  exact  penalties  against  offend- 
ers. Hospital  credentials  committees  pre- 
vent a  physician  or  a  surgeon  from  obtaining 
privileges  exceeding  his  abilities  The  tissue 
committee  In  any  accredited  hospital  has 
the  authority,  upon  reviewing  all  surgical 
operations  In  that  hospital,  to  recommend 
that  privileges  be  removed  from  any  surgeon 
performing  unnecessary-  surgery. 

The  public  apparently  Is  not  aware  that 
much  of  their  present  dissatisfaction  with 
the  medical  profession  stems  from  the  short- 
age of  doctors,  especially  In  the  field  of  gen- 
eral practice.  This  Increase  In  patient  load 
forces  an  overburdened  doctor,  no  matter  how 
conscientious  he  may  be.  to  reduce  the  time 
he  spends  with  each  patient.  He  must  elim- 
inate any  unnecessary  personal  conversation, 
no  matter  how  pleasant,  and  pursue  his  pro- 
fessional questions  and  examination.  In 
many  Instances,  by  working  twice  or  even 
more  than  twice  the  ordinary  40-hour  week. 
physicians  still  cannot  give  professional  care 
to  all  who  request  It.  Since  a  doctor  has 
better  facilities  to  care  for  patients  in  his 
office  or  at  a  hospital  than  he  does  in  the 
patient's  home,  with  less  time  loss.  It  Is  only 
nittural  that  he  discourages  house  calls 
whenever  It  is  safe  to  do  so. 

To  charge  that  a  doctors  only  Interest  is 
in  getting  rich  Is  completely  unjust.  Pew 
doctors  have  ever  gotten  rich  from  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  alone.  The  average  Income 
for  physicians  in  this  country  last  year  was 
approximately  $24,000.  This  is  below  the 
Income  of  many  businessmen,  tradesmen, 
and  some  public  officials  whose  abilities, 
educational  expense,  and  time  spent  in  at- 
taining these  positions  have  been  far  leas 
than  that  of  the  doctor.  It  is  to  be  pointed 
out.  too.  that  a  doctor  of  medicine  Is  nearly 
30  years  of  age  when  he  begins  to  make  his 
own  living.  The  public  belief  that  physician 
costs  have  skyrocketed  over  the  past  15  or 
20  years  Is  Incorrect.  The  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  figures  show  that  the  physi- 
cian's share  of  the  total  health  care  dollar 
dropjjed  from  30  to  24  cents  during  the  period 
1942  to  1962. 

The  dimming  of  the  public  image  of  the 
medical  profession  has  started  a  vicious  cycle. 
It  influences  fewer  of  our  eligible  young  peo- 
ple to  be  attracted  into  the  profession,  thus 
creating  an  even  more  acute  shortage  of 
family  physicians  There  Is  less  Incentive  to 
enter  a  field  where  the  educational  cost  Is 
extremely  heavy,  the  years  of  training  so 
very  long  and  difficult,  the  work  exacting, 
and  when  completed  face  the  ever-spirallng 
threat   of  malpractice  suits. 


To  digress  a  moment,  in  connection  wttfe 
malpractice   suits,    if   a    decision    made  Im 
week  by  a  court  in  Montgomery  County  k 
allowed   to  stand,   a  new   precedent   will  bi 
established,   and  it  will   have  immeasuraUi 
adverse  effects  on  otur  profession.    The  Umxj. 
land    law   has   long  recognized  that  docton 
and  hospitals  have  a  duty  to  render  care  ta 
accordance   with   the   accepted   standards  <g 
medicine  as  practiced  in  a  given  area  at  ttM 
time    In    question.       Basis    of    neglect    and 
breach  of  contract  in  this  case  was  the  ttia. 
pie  fact  of  the  precipitous  birth   of  a  pr». 
mature  Infant  unattended  less  than  10  min- 
utes  after  rectal  examination  revealed  a  cer- 
vical dilatation  of  only  1  centimeter     Medi- 
cal testimony.  Including  that  of  the  pathct- 
oglst.   established   that   there   was   no  cauisl 
relationship  between  the  birth  of  the  Infant 
and    Its    death    8    days    later.     Thankfully, 
the  Judge  concurred   and   so  instructed  tbt 
Jury.      Despite    the    unrefuted    testimony   ot 
three    physicians    of    the    community,    who 
stated    that    accepted   standards   of   practloa 
and  care  had  been  met.  the  Jury  found  tor 
the   plaintiff       More   Important   to   the  Jury 
than   the    testimony    of   the   physicians  was 
the   emotlonul   undercurrent   caused   by  tha 
death  of   the  Infant  and  the  mother's  sub- 
sequent   emotional    breakdown.      In    estab- 
lishing the  criteria  erf  what  constitutes  good 
medical  care,  are  we  to  follow  the  accepted 
medical -legal   standards  of  our  State  or  ba 
Judged    by    opinions   of    lay   Juries    made  in 
retrospect  and  too  often  swayed  by  emotional 
appeal? 

It  Is  Important  to  all  physicians  In  this 
State  that  they  know  of  the  program  that 
has  been  developed  by  the  faculty  to  pro- 
tect Its  members  against  unjustified  suits. 
Members  In  good  standing  are  entitled  to 
defense  by  the  faculty's  counsel  All  suit! 
and  threats  of  suits  should  be  reported  Im- 
mediately. The  doctor  Involved,  along  with 
his  records,  appears  before  a  panel  of  out- 
standing members  selected  from  the  par- 
ticular field  or  specialty  In  which  the  alleged 
malpractice  occurred.  If  It  Is  the  decision 
of  the  panel  that  the  defending  doctor  la 
guilty,  settlement  Is  advised.  If  the  charge 
is  unjustified,  as  most  of  them  apparently 
are,  then  every  effort  Is  made  to  disprove 
this  charge  In  court.  These  experts  stand 
ready  to  testify  at  no  expense  on  behalf  of 
the  physician  charged. 

We  have  been  forced  to  organize  vlgoroua 
opposition  against  some  members  of  the 
legal  profession  who  apparently  are  guided 
more  by  the  fXDSslblllty  of  personal  flnanclal 
gain  rather  than  the  best  Interest  of  the 
public  when  filing  malpractice  suits.  Too 
often  In  these  cases  large  sums  of  money  are 
awarded  the  plaintiff  by  appealing  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  Jury  rather  than  on  the 
medical  facts  The  Impression  is  given  that 
by  assessing  a  wealthy  Insurance  company 
the  doctor  Is  not  hurt  and  the  poor  plaintiff 
could  certainly  use  the  money.  Conse- 
quently, costs  of  professional  liability  in- 
surance have  soared,  and  most  companies 
have  ceased  writing  such  policies.  The  end 
result  has  been  Increased  costs  to  both  doctor 
and  patient. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  enumerate  and 
elaborate  on  the  functions  and  many  con- 
tributions made  In  the  public  interest  by 
our  faculty.  CXw  membership  should  be 
aware  of  our  needs,  our  problems,  and  our 
accompllshmenu.  The  need  for  increased 
available  funds  must  be  known  and  met  In 
order  that  this  vital  work  be  carried  on  ef- 
fectively, especially  in  the  areas  of  public 
relations  and  legislation.  With  complete 
understanding,  a  clear  and  true  picture  of 
the  medical  profession  can  be  presented  to 
the  public. 

The  summary,  the  first  and  foremost  step 
we  must  take  to  restore  our  public  image  la 
to  see  that  our  own  house  Is  kept  in  order. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  every  physician 
to  see  that  thla  is  done  and  to  remove  from 


,,  r«jiks  those  who  do  not  adhere  to  the 
°r^^S^  Sandard.  of  the  medical  profcs- 

"  By  restoring  our  image,  we  wUl  attract 
,nnre  hUhly  qualified  young  men  and  women 
SSlng  «>^  •ware  that  th«  rendering^ 
^^ble  service  to  their  fellow  man  U  the 
prime  motivating  factor  In  the  study  of 
medicine,  not  money  or  pr«»tlge. 

We  must  study  and  understand  the  med- 
ical needs  of  our  population  and  direct  our 
^catlonal  programs  toward  meeting  these 
needs  We  must  promote  a  more  even  dis- 
tribution of  well  trained  physicians  into  all 
areas  with  emphasU  on  the  small  conmiunl- 
tles    where    medical    services    are    so    badly 

We  must  establish  better  public  relations 
with  the  press  and  inform  the  public  of  the 
nroblems  we  face  along  with  our  accomplish- 
ments. Make  the  public  aware  that  there  is 
ft  shortage  of  physicians  and  personnel  in 
every  medical  and  paramedical  field.  De- 
spite these  odds,  the  greatest  advances  In 
medicine  and  surgery  have  been  made  in  this 
counuy  during  the  past  25  years.  Let  it  be 
known  that  our  country  has  the  best  medical 
teaching  and  research  programs  in  the  world. 
The  highest  grade  medical  care  per  dollar 
in  the  world  today  U  found  in  the  United 
SUtes  Inform  the  public  that  the  ethics, 
standards,  and  principles  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession are  higher  today  than  ever  before. 

By  striving  to  provide  medical  care  of  the 
highest  quality,  along  with  human  dignity, 
warmth,  and  understanding,  by  remembering 
our  heritage,  and  respecting  and  adhering  to 
our  ideals  and  principles,  our  Image  will  be 
restored.  We  as  physicians  are  Just  as 
dedicated  and  Just  as  interested  in  our 
patients  as  our  predecessors— -our  task  Is  to 
prove  that  thU  is  true. 
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AddreM  by  Hon.  Millard  Caldwell,  Asio- 
ciated  Indastries  of  Florida,  Miami, 
Fla. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

OF    FLOBnXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Millard  Caldwell,  who  form- 
erly was  a  Member  of  this  House  and  Is 
now  a  member  of  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court,  recently  addressed  the  Associated 
Industries  of  Florida.  I  feel  sure  that 
many  of  his  friends  in  the  Congress  will 
profit  by  reading  his  views  as  expressed 
in  that  speech.  As  has  always  been  his 
wont,  he  lets  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may: 

Notes  for  Speech,  Associated  Industhies  of 
Florida,  Miami,  Fla. 

When  I  sat  down  to  dictate  these  com- 
ments I  could  not  escape  asking  why  I  had 
let  Jack  Lee  talk  me  into  making  another 
speech.  On  one  side  of  the  ledger  I  put  the 
pleasure  of  being  with  good  friends,  with 
people  of  ability,  stamina,  and  what  It  takes 
to  make  a  business  success — with  the  people 
who  will  pay  the  taxes  to  finance  a  poverty- 
free  Utopia  And  relieve  the  rest  of  us  of  the 
need  to  work  for  a  llrlng. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  I  placed 
my  disinclination  for  work,  my  opposition  to 
after-dinner  speeches,  whether  to  be  made  or 
listened  to,  and  the  futility  Involved  In 
punching  a  feather  pillow  of  little  resistance 
and  less  result.    I  question  whether  my  ap- 


pearance here  will  serve  a  single  useful  pur- 
pose Certainly,  I  will  not  be  entertaining 
and  almost  equaUy  certain,  what  I  will  say 
will  not  alter  the  general  policy  of  the  busi- 
ness world  of  "not  rocking  the  boat"  in  a 
prosperous  sea. 

There  appears  to  be  a  conviction  abroad 
In  the  land  that  this  Nation  of  ours  Is  divine- 
ly endowed  and,  that  irrespective  of  our 
negligent  stewardship  of  its  affairs.  It  will 
continue  to  be  the  preeminent  power  of  the 
international  world;  that  our  monetary 
stability  cannot  be  shaken  by  the  limitless 
peacetime  spending  of  borrowed  money;  that 
the  Federal  Constitution  may,  with  impunity, 
be  subverted  by  the  welfare  staters  and  the 
law  be  supplanted  by  socialisUc  drivel;  that 
the  historic  personal  and  property  rights 
should  be  subordinated  to  political  ex- 
pediency. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
Is  creating  a  new  and  different  form  of  gov- 
ernment on  the  theory,  I  suppose,  that  It  Is 
better  than  the  one  under  which  the  Nation 
became  great.  The  majority  of  the  Court 
appears  to  believe  the  American  people  have 
lost  the  capacity  for  self-government — and 
they  may  be  right — it  may  weU  be  that  the 
Black-Douglas  cult  are  the  apostles  of  a  new 
day.  The  fact  that  I  disagree,  or  that  mil- 
lions of  American  disagree.  Is  beside  the 
polnt^the  Judges  have  a  right  to  their 
opinion. 

But  I  do  suggest  that  If  the  radical  change 
advocated  by  that  Court  is  to  be  made  in  the 
basic  government  of  the  Nation,  it  should 
be  done  by  orderly  amendment  in  the  orderly 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  It 
ought  not  be  done  by  Judicial  usurpation  of 
the  power  to  amend  the  Constitution  and  to 
write  legislation. 

Even  In  the  face  of  all  the  servile  accept- 
ance by  the  jseople  of  the  encroachments  by 
the  Court  I  refuse  to  believe  the  hard  core 
of  American  Independence  has  been  de- 
stroyed. I  recognize  the  great  temptation 
incident  to  the  "I  have  never  had  It  so  good" 
illusion  which  persuades  the  majority  of 
America  to  shirk  its  civic  duty,  but  I  feel 
reasonably  certain  that,  when  that  majority 
suffers  a  sufficiently  swift  and  hard  kick  in 
the  seat  of  the  pants,  it  will  be  roused  to 
action — before  it's  too  late,  I  hope. 

The  old  saw  that  people  are  funny — that 
human  nature  passes  understanding,  must 
have  some  substance.  The  American  people 
know  full  well  their  Ubertles  are  being  taken, 
one  after  the  other,  but  they  Just  sit  in  a 
puddle  of  civic  Inertia — the  victims  of  a 
sticky,  ceaseless  indifference. 

The  lawyers,  all  of  whom  have  taken  an 
oath  to  support  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion, know  without  question  the  Supreme 
Court  is  destroying  that  Constitution  and 
Ignoring  the  basic  principles  around  which 
our  system  of  Justice  has  evolved.  They 
know  full  well  that  without  a  constitution 
and  the  basic  law  it  represents,  the  lawyers' 
place  in  the  scheme  of  things  will  be  rele- 
gated to  the  insignificance  they  enjoy  in 
Russia.  But  the  lawyers  and  the  bar  asso- 
ciations won't  move — they  merely  hope  It 
can't  happen  here. 

I  can  understand  how  the  lawyers  and  the 
Judges  are  unhappy  In  finding  their  con- 
victions in  conflict.  As  students  they  were 
taught  the  accxirate  construction  of  the  law 
and  the  Constitution  la  to  l)e  found  In  the 
decisions  of  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court.  As 
lawyers  they  have  advised  their  clients  and 
conducted  their  litigation  on  the  basis  of 
the  opinions  of  that  Coxirt.  But.  also,  they 
were  taught  the  whole  structtu-e  of  our  Gov- 
ernment is  founded  upon  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution— that  without  a  constitution  and 
without  obedience  to  that  Constitution  by 
the  citizens,  by  the  public  officials  and  the 
Judiciary  they  cannot  hope  for  the  liberties 
incident  to  a  republic. 

Lawyers  have  the  instinctive  urge  to  speak 
of  the  Supreme  Court  with  confidence  but 


when  they  note  that  Court's  encroachment 
upon  the  clear  Intent  Of  the  Constitution, 
knowing  that  such  encroachments  imperil 
the  future  of  the  Nation  and  the  whole  con- 
cept of  democracy,  their  complacency  must 
be  disturbed. 

As  for  myself,  I  have  resolved  the  conflict 
vi-lth  the  conclusion  that  the  courts  are  not 
sacrosanct — that  if  they  are  to  be  respected 
they  must  earn  respect.  I  take  the  position 
that  the  lawyer  and  the  Judge  may  with 
propriety  discuss  the  philosophy  of  any  court 
and  may  agree  or  disagree.  Further,  that  if 
the  lavfyer  observes  transgression  by  any 
court  upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
people,  he  not  only  may — he  should  express 
hlB  concern. 

My  position  is  bolstered  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.    He  said : 

"It  Is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  either  honored  or  help)ed  by 
being  spoken  of  as  beyond  criticism.  On  the 
contrary,  the  life  and  character  of  Its  jus- 
tices should  be  the  objects  of  constant 
watchfulness  by  All,  and  its  Judgment  sub- 
ject to  the  freest  criticism.  The  time  Is  past 
In  the  history  of  the  world  when  any  living 
man  or  body  of  men  can  be  set  on  a  pedestal 
and  decorated  with  a  halo." 

The  necessity  to  speak  with  bald  frank- 
ness imposes  an  onerous  responsibility  be- 
cause I  must  tell  you  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  not  subject  to  election  by  the  people, 
nor  to  their  will,  there  fcH-  life,  ha*  tor- 
tured the  plain  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and,  to  that  extent,  has  destroyed  the 
rule  of  law  and  substituted,  in  lU  stead,  the 
rule  of  man. 

The  preachers  know  that  with  all  of  Its 
faults,  this  country  is  the  one  place  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  where  reUgion  Is  free — 
where  they  may  preach  the  Gospel  as  they 
believe  it.  They  know  that  in  those  coun- 
tries where  constitutional  government  has 
been  destroyed,  the  preachers  have  been 
swept  under  the  rug — and  religion  has  to 
be  bootlegged — they  can't  preach  the  Goe- 
j>el — they  can't  meddle  with  politics,  they 
can't  stir  the  caldrons  of  class  and  racial 
hates.  Knowing  all  this  and  Ignoring  the 
consequences,  many  of  them  permit  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  to  lead  them  on 
a  course  which  must  result  In  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  constitutional  safeguards 
which  permit  their  freedom  of  action  It 
seems  to  me  that  commonsense  would 
prompt  them  to  ask  how  Men  of  the  Cloth 
fared  under  Hitler  and  Mussolini  and 
StallQ — how  the  shepherds  without  flocks 
are  faring  under  Khrushchev. 

The  college  people  know  history — or.  at 
least,  they  are  supposed  to.  They  must  know 
that  their  revered  "academic  freedom"  is 
possible  only  under  a  constitutional  form 
of  government — they  must  know  that  the 
right  to  teach  as  they  believe  is  possible 
only  under  a  constitutional  guarantee  of 
free  speech.  It  is  inescapable  that  by  teach- 
ing the  Constitution  Is  outmoded,  archaic 
and  subject  to  change  by  a  court,  by  teach- 
ing the  right  of  man  to  defy  the  law.  they 
are  asking  few  the  Iron-bojind  control  of 
education  which  prevails  In  the  Communist 
world.  The  college  presidents  and  teachers 
who  believe  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment are  hard  pressed  by  their  left-liberal 
aesoclates  and  are  too  often  '  unwilling  to 
run  the  risk  of  being  called  conservative  or 
of  being  tarred  with  the  stick  of  patriotism 
The  more  intellectually  honest  of  the  col- 
lege p>eople.  perhaps  a  majority,  must  be 
aware  of  the  risks  they  are  running— It  is  un- 
fortunate  they   are  strangely  silent. 

Creditable  evidence  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, the  businessman  in  not  really 
stupid.  He  \B  educated,  traveled,  and  com- 
petent. More  than  most  he  Is  of  sound 
Judgment  and  practical.  He  knows  that  an 
economy  which  has  bypassed  the  fundamen- 
tal law  of  supply  and  demand  la  headed  few 
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quicksand.  He  knows  the  dangers  of  In- 
flation and  he  experience*  dally  the  med- 
dling of  governmental  bureau*.  He  haa 
been  told  what  has  happened  to  private 
LueMiLiii  tn  coUectlvlst  nations  and  he  is 
convinced  that  only  under  a  constitutional 
government  can  he  pass  on  to  his  children 
a  solvent  coMimerclal  enterprise. 

Well,  I  ask  you,  if  he  known  all  those 
things  why  does  he  tolerate  the  destruction 
of  the  Federal  Constitution?  Is  he  Intimi- 
dated by  Internal  revenue,  the  antitrust  divi- 
sion or  the  civil  rights  gestapo?  Is  he  pol- 
ishing the  apple  In  the  hope  of  some  reward? 
I  am  not  sure  about  the  answers — all  I  can 
do  Is  tell  you  again  that  unless  you  restab- 
Ush  constitutional  government  In  America 
the  do-gooders  will  bury  you. 

Before  I  go  further.  I  must  warn  you  that 
what  I  have  to  say  here  today  Is  not  to  be 
taken  as  Indicating  my  views  on  the  coming 
general  election.  However  strongly  I  may 
feel  about  some  of  the  political  questions 
with  which  we  are  confronted.  I.  as  a  Judge, 
am  In  no  position  to  engage  In  party  poli- 
tics. My  concern — my  sole  concern  here  to- 
day, la  for  the  Federal  Constitution  and  my 
complaint  is  against  the  pitiful  acquiescence 
of  the  business  world  In  the  destruction  of 
that  Constitution — under  both  parties  and 
with  the  responsibility  about  equally  divided. 
It's  time  to  make  a  choice  between  the 
form  of  government  as  conceived  by  those 
who  captured  our  freedoms  from  Great 
Britain  In  the  Revolution  and  another  form 
of  government,  a  centralization,  advocated  by 
the  left  dealers.  The  differences  are  as  wide 
apmrt  as  the  poles,  as  black  Is  from  white,  as 
freedom  is  from  slavery,  as  socialism  Is  from 
capitalism.. 

The  choice  we  face  Is  not  particularly  com- 
plex but  the  need  for  making  the  choice  Is 
imperative  because,  whether  this  Nation  Is 
to  be  governed  by  the  rule  of  law,  under  the 
Constitution,  or  the  rule  of  man,  unfettered 
by  restraint,  constitutes  the  most  vital  prob- 
lem of  our  time. 

An  intelligent  decision  requires,  first,  that 
we  understand  the  purpose  of  and  the  need 
y       for  the  Constitution:    and.   second,   that   the 
Constitution,  in  Itself,  represents  the  differ- 
ence between  a  Republic  and  a  despotism. 

The  only  difference  between  slavery  in 
Russia  and  liberty  In  America  Is  that,  until 
the  recent  past  at  least,  we  have  been  gov- 
erned by  law  whereas.  In  Russia,  the  people 
are  governed  by  men.  And  that  Is  so,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Russian  con- 
stitution Is  much  like  our  own — It  provides 
for  equal  rights  for  citizens  of  all  races,  for 
separation  of  church  and  state,  for  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom 
of  assembly.  Russia  Is  a  prime  example  of 
what  can  happen  to  a  nation  when  cen- 
tralized power  Is  substituted  for  constitu- 
tional safeguards. 

The  Supreme  Court,  exhibiting  its  con- 
tempt for  the  Constitution,  asserting  Its 
power  to  overrule  long-recognized  constitu- 
tional principles  and  reading  into  the  Con- 
stitution riew  and  alien  Ideas,  has  spawned 
mistrust. 

But  there's  nothing  strange  about  the 
Court's  grasp  for  power — It  Is  a  perfectly 
human,  understandable  trait.  Many,  per- 
haps most,  of  us  are  prone  to  listen  to  the 
siren's  song  of  the  Great  I  Am. 

It's  not  beyond  the  realm  of  understand- 
ing that  a  court.  In  the  glow  of  an  Illusion 
of  omnipotence  and  being  Impatient  of  com- 
petition, would  be  Inclined  to  abolish  Gcxl 
on  the  theory  that  there's  no  such  phenom- 
ena as  two  omnipotent  forces.  In  that  re- 
spect you  may  wish  to  remember  that  Wil- 
liam Penn  told  his  people  If  they  would  not 
be  governed  by  God  they  would  be  governed 
by  tyrants. 

Several  years  ago  the  conference  of  chief 
Justices  of  the  several  States,  by  formal  res- 
olution, urged  the  Supreme  Court,  as  It  de- 
termines questions  touching  the  powers  re- 


served to  the  States,  to  exercise  the  greatest 
of  all  Judlcl&l  powers — the  power  of  Judicial 
■elf-restralnt — and  to  recognize  the  differ- 
ence between  that  which  the  Constitution 
may  preacrib*  and  that  which  a  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  may  deem  deelrable.  I 
am  told  that,  when  the  resolution  was  re- 
ported, the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  walked  out  of  the 
meeting  and  resigned  from  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

That  the  Supreme  Court  has  consciously 
set  about  rewriting  the  laws  la  apparent  In 
the  language  of  the  Justices  themselves. 
Time  after  time  members  of  that  court  have 
pinpointed  the  abuses  perpetrated  by  the 
majority.  In  the  Baker  v.  Carr  case  one  dis- 
senter said  the  majority  opinion  was  "I A) 
massive  repudiation  of  the  experience  of  our 
whole  past  In  asserting  destructively  novel 
Judicial  powers  •   •   •." 

In  the  Arizona  v.  California  water  case  a 
dissenting  Justice  said  the  majority  of  the 
Court  granted  "the  Federal  bureaucracy  a 
power  and  command  over  water  rights  In  the 
17  Western  States  that  It  never  has  had, 
that  It  always  wanted,  that  It  could  never 
persuade  Congress  to  grant,  and  that  thU 
Court  up  to  now  has  consl.stently  refused  to 
recognize."  that  "the  present  case  •  •  •  will. 
I  think,  be  marked  as  the  baldest  attempt 
by  Judges  of  modern  times  to  spin  their  own 
philosophy  Into  the  fabric  of  the  law  •  •  •." 
In  the  reapportionment  case  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan  said:  "This  decision  Involves  the 
Court  amending  the  Constitution.  If  the 
time  comes  when  this  Court  is  looked  upon 
by  the  Court  Itself  as  the  repository  of  all 
reforms.  I  think  the  seeds  of  trouble  are 
being  sown  for  this  Institution." 

The  examples  are  manifold — 111  not  take 
the  time  to  elaborate — I've  made  my  point. 
In  another  line  of  many  cases  the  Supreme 
Court  has  risen  above  the  Constitution  and 
usurped  the  powers  reserved  to  the  States. 
Just  by  way  of  reference  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  Slochower  case,  where  the  Supreme 
Court  Invaded  the  SUte  of  New  York  and 
prevented  the  Bei>aratlon  from  the  public 
school  system  of  a  man  accused  of  com- 
munism: the  Brown  case.  In  which  the 
Court  reversed  some  50-odd  Supreme  Court 
decisions  to  the  contrary,  and.  without 
the  citation  of  a  single  legal  precedent, 
usurped  the  State  function  of  managing  the 
public  schools;  the  Schware  and  Konlgsberg 
cases  wherein  the  Supreme  Court  deprived 
State  bar  examining  boards  of  the  right  to 
reject  a  candidate  for  fitness  and  held  It  was 
unconstitutional  for  a  State  to  find  that 
membership  In  the  Communist  Party  dis- 
qualified the  applicant  for  a  license  to  prac- 
tice law. 

Well,  you  may  aisk.  what  should  we  do 
about  all  this? 

There's  one  answer — one  decision  for  all — 
the  liberal,  the  conservative,  and  even  the 
neuter  moderate.     Save  the  Constitution. 

As  we  look  at  the  broad  picture  and  assesa 
the  perils  and  pitfalls  which  must  be  avoided 
if  America's  place  In  the  world  Is  preserved, 
our  confidence  Is  shaken  by  grave  questions. 
The  problems.  b<Jlh  domestic  and  foreign, 
constitute  a  formidable  catalog.  They  reflect 
the  Indifference  of  America's  citizenry  plus 
the  alarming  Ineptitude  of  its  public  officials. 
Our  International  troubles  go  back  to  the 
summit  meetings  of  World  War  II.  the  awful 
mistake  of  holding  back  our  forces  and  per- 
mitting Russia  to  take  Berlin,  our  practical 
surrender  In  Korea,  our  meddling  with  the 
colonies  of  our  allies,  the  Inexcusable  blunder 
of  Cuba  and  our  lack  of  dlrecUon  generally. 
It  all  adds  up  to  a  trembling  knuckling  under 
to  the  Communists  and  a  consequent  build- 
ing up  of  the  Communist  force  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  our  destruction. 

At  home,  under  both  parties,  otir  conduct 
of  public  affairs  has  been  equally  lacking  in 
the  forthright  and  courageous  qualities  so 
essential  to  the  national  security.     The  bi- 


partisan derogation    of   integrity   in  pohij^ 
affaire,  the   letdown  from  steadfast  obMV 
ance  of  virtue,  thrift  and  common  hooM 
as  standards  of  conduct,  have  all  servwl  £ 
weaken  the  fabric  of  the  Nation.    PatrioOi^  I 
has  become  a  dirty  word — Individual  recpq 
Sibil Ity  has  been  swapped  for  governmentu 
handouts. 

But.  overshadowing  all  else.  Is  the  subnt« 
slon  of  Che  Constitution  and  the  eubetltut^ 
of  rule  by  whimsical  Judges  for  the  rule  «f 
law. 

These  weaknesses  have  cropped  up  in  thi 
histories  of  other  nations  and  have  unlfora^ 
entailed  catastrophy.    The  long  list  of  caaoak  ] 
ties    begins    with    Egypt    and    Greece    a 
Rome — the  last  name  on  the  list,  unless  ■ 
revise  our  thinking,  will  be  that  of  the  UnitH  ] 
States. 

There  is  no  real  reason  why  we  cannot  tt,  \ 
constitute    sound   government,   reassert  < 
dominance  of  world  affairs  and  recover  tti  I 
ground  we  have  lost.     We  are,  in  fact,  thi 
architects  of   the  future   and  can  build  tm  \ 
strength  or  destruction,  as  we  please. 

Perhaps    the    worst   evil   of   all,    coir   m/M  I 
insidious   dUease,    U    the    presently   popul« 
role    of    the    moderate.      I   am    not   greatl| 
disturbed  by  the  extreme  left  liberal  orga* 
nlzatlons.  such  as  the  ADA.  or  the  extrem 
rightwlng  organization*,  such   as  the  Blrct ' 
Society — the  truly  dangerous  element  is  co 
posed  of  the  moderates,  characterised  by  tkl  I 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  as  "faceless,  gutless.  d». 
void  of  a  sound  sense  of  history  and  Jud^ 
ment.   and   not   too   far   right  of   Ous   HaS, 
•   •   •  This  'moderate'  is  the  most  dangerov 
figure  in  American  politics  since  the  turn  of 
the  century.     He  has  wasted  away  the  blooi  | 
and  expense  of  two  world  ware  we  won,  i 
a  limited  war  we  refused  to  win.     PresenUf  I 
he   Is   ushering    In   a   new   form   of   nonwii, 
In  which  we  have  no  hope  of  ultimate  vie- 
tory,  but  In  which  our  defeat*  will  come  ii 
each    Installment.     Easy,    that   1*.    for    thOM 
who    aren't    sacrlflced    on    the    altar    of   df 
pedlency  and  shipped   home  unheralded  k 
GI  coffins. " 

Pericles  and  Socrates  both  foresaw  that  Vb»  1 
Indifference  of   Its  citizens   would   spell  d]» 
aster   for   ancient  Greece.     I*erlcles  said   tlM 
businessman  who  took  no  interest  in  poll- 1 
tics  had  no  business. 

We  are  fast  becoming  a  coUectlvlst  society  I 
through  usurpation  by  the  Supreme  Court  I 
of  the  power  to  rewrite  the  Constitution  and 
to  legislate  Judicially.  That  Court,  the  third  I 
department  of  government,  never  the  choloil 
of  the  voters,  has  by  Judicial  flat  constituted 
Itself  the  extrajudicial  arbiter  of  our  social] 
business,  educational,  and   religious  life. 

A  bad  congressional  enactment  can  alwayij 
be    reple.-xled    or    amended   by   the  Congre 
The  people,  the  citizens  of  America  elect  tbll 
Congress  and  can  guide  Its  actions.     But  thi 
Judicial    legislation    Is   subject   only    to   thi 
whim  of  five  Judges — Judge*  not  selected  toj 
the    people — Judges   not    answerable   to   thi  | 
people. 

As  an  example,  the  Congress,  both  Demo*  I 
crats  and  Republicans,  passed  the  civil  rlghtl 
bill,  an   obviously  blatant,  unconstltutlonel 
appeAl   for  votes.     Under  normal  condition! 
the  country  could  depend  upon  an  imparti*! 
Supreme  Court  to  subject  such  charlatanism  | 
to  the  rigid  test  of  validity  under  the  Con- 
stitution.     But  these   are   not  normal   con- 1 
dltlons — your  lawyer  can  tell  you  what  thi 
Court    said    yesterday — but    he    can't    eve« 
guess  what,  tomorrow,  the  Court  will  say  tiM  j 
Constitution  means. 

Judicial  freewheeling  is  the  proximate 
suit  of  failure,  on  the  part  of  the  public  I 
to  understand  the  purpose  each  of  the  thrM 
branches  of  government  was  designed  *• 
serve.  The  man  on  the  street  1*  not  dl»» 
posed  to  complaint  when  the  Court  expro* 
prlntes  the  power  to  legislate  l>ecause.  In  al 
probability,  he  doe*  not  know  the  legisiatlie  ] 
function  belongs  solely  to  the  Congress. 


Well  let's  ask  again.  What  should  we  do? 
I  .ugg«>t.  a*  a  flr.t  step,  we  should  pre-  the 
Mi^ber.  of  Congress  to  read  the  oath  of 
SS^  which  they  promised  to  prot«:t  and 
^nd  the  Constitution  and.  punmant  to 
Jhat^th,  to  rea««»rt  the  power,  of  the  Con- 
„«  to  do  lU  own  legislating,  to  exercise 
SrconsUtutional  authority  to  curb  usurps - 
^n  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  to  fix  llmlU 
bevond  which  that  Court  may  not  go. 

Sat  ll  what  I  would  do  if  I  were  an  ADA 
Dink— and  if*  what  I  would  do  if  I  were  a 
cart  iron  conservative.  As  a  liberal  I  would 
remember  that  the  classic  method  of  «t*«»p- 
[nK  out  UberalUm  Is  to  substitute  the  rule 
of  man  for  the  law— I  would  remember  that 
the  demogog.  have  always  Pf^'f"***'^* 
Uberality— and  alway*  preferred  fa*t  action 
by  executive  or  Judicial  decree  oyer  the 
sound  proceesee  of  the  law.  As  a  liberal  I 
would  demand  a  poverty-free  existence  un- 
der the  law— not  by  invalid  decree.  I  would 
understand  that  when  the  President  or  the 
Supreme  Court  usurps  the  power  to  give  me 
something  to  which,  under  the  law.  I  am  not 
entitled  the  Preeldent  or  the  Court  can.  with 
equal  ease,  when  I  have  lost  my  popularity 
as  a  cause  or  I  am  no  longer  needed  in  the 
ballot  box.  usurp  the  power  to  take  from  me 
that  to  which  I  am  entitled. 

If  I  were  one  of  those  unhappy  with  my 
race  I  would  do  all  within  my  power  to  puU 
down  distinction  and  level  off  all  differ- 
ences—but I  would  do  these  thing*  tinder 
established  law.  I  would  remember  how.  in 
other  countries,  where  constitutional  safe- 
guards were  abolished,  minorities  were 
cooked  in  the  gas  ovens  or  deep  frozen  in 
Siberia. 

But  if  I  were  a  Communist.  I  would  un- 
derstand that  my  hope  to  take  over  America 
rests  in  the  premise  that  constitutional  gov- 
ernment can  be  destroyed;  that  the  way  to 
undermine  the  Constitution  Is  to  help  pCT- 
suade  the  President  to  Issue  Illegal  Execu- 
tive orders.  aU  In  the  name  of  humanity; 
persuade  the  Supreme  Court  to  ignore  con- 
stitutional restrictions,  in  the  name  of 
modernity;  persuade  the  do-gooder*  to 
demonstrate  and  create  strife  and,  in  every 
way  possible,  to  debunk  and  belittle  the 
principles  upon  which  the  country  grew  and 
prospered  and  became  the  flrst  Nation  of  the 

earth. 

So  long  as  we  can  save  the  Constitution 
and  retain  the  right  to  elect  the  Congrese 
and  the  President,  the  conservatives  and  lib- 
erals can  live  with  wisdom  and  folly,  fru- 
gality and  waste,  pinks  and  meddling 
politicians. 

But  we  cannot  exist  as  a  free  people  nor 
our  Nation  as  a  republic  without  a  constitu- 
tion, observed  In  fact  and  not  In  the  breach. 
Whatever  we  do,  whether  we  be  liberal  or 
conservative,  we  must  honor  the  law  of  self- 
preservation;  we  must  protect  the  Consti- 
tution and.  In  doing  so,  the  freedoms  of 
speech,  thought,   and  religion. 

George  Washington,  In  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress. Wiu-ned  against  usurpation.  Fifty 
years  later  Lord  Macauley  warned  America  It 
would  be  ravaged  by  Its  own  Institutions. 
Lincoln  warned  the  people  of  the  dangers 
of  Judicial  usurpation. 

Our  forbears  started  from  nothing  and 
fought  on  hope,  a  hope  for  liberty  and  sepa- 
ration from  corrupt  oppression.  They  won 
the  war  and  left  to  us  the  heritage  of  Inde- 
pendence. Our  prayer,  assuming  it  1*  still 
permissible  to  pray,  is  for  the  strength  to  de- 
fend that  heritage  from  the  strange  and 
borrowed  Ideologies  of  the  ruthless  believers 
in  centralization  who,  by  fortuitous  circum- 
stance,  are  strongly  entrenched. 

And  then,  in  conclusion,  Just  remember 
the  words  attributed  to  Edmund  Burke,  spo- 
ken nearly  200  years  ago:  "The  only  thing 
necessary  for  the  triumph  of  evil  Is  for  good 
men  to  do  nothing." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   ICASS&CHCrSKTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENT ATI-STES 

Saturday.  October  5. 1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
stressed  many  time*  in  this  body  the 
urgency  of  efficiency,  economy,  and  ac- 
countability in  conducting  the  afifairs  of 
this  Government. 

The  application  of  principles  of  econ- 
omy and  efficient  management  to  gov- 
ernmental affairs  must  not  only  be  of 
great  concern  to  Members  of  Congress, 
but  the  achievement  of  this  worthy  ob- 
jective must  be  our  constant  goal. 

It  is  for  us  to  recognize  that  our  econ- 
omy, free  enterprise  system,  and  other 
free  institutions,  including  our  great  na- 
tional defense,  are  moving  through  a  pe- 
riod <rf  great,  imprecedented  change. 
We  must  keep  peuce  with  national  growth 
and  the  urgent  need  for  national  devel- 
opment at  every  level  which  confronts  us 

today. 

This  means  that  we  must  give  our  at- 
tention, not  only  to  maintaining  and, 
where  necessary,  extending  the  vital 
services  of  this  Government,  but  wisely 
and  prudently  bringing  them  into  play  as 
an  instrument  for  furthering  the  sound 
progress  and  advancement  of  the  econ- 
omy and  the  Nation  and  the  well-being 
and  happiness  of  the  people. 

At  the  same  time.  It  is  up  to  us  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  people, 
charged  with  iMX>vlding  for  the  national 
defense  and  security  of  this  great  Na- 
tion, to  realize  that  we  cannot  practice 
indiscriminate,  meat-ax  economy  at  the 
expense  of  our  national  safety  and  secu- 
rity. We  must  not  hamper,  impair,  or 
handcuff  our  powerful  armed  services, 
upon  which  we  must  depend  to  preserve 
our  security  and  carry  out  our  commit- 
ments to  freedom. 

Such  a  course  would  not  only  be  ill- 
considered  economy,  but  it  could  well 
have  disastrous  results,  because  we  are 
living  in  a  very  dangerous  world,  and 
must  be  prepared  and  equipped  at  aU 
times  to  meet  every  and  any  contingency 
or  emergency  that  develops  as  the  result 
of  Communist  Eiggression,  subversion,  or 
any  other  type  of  threat  that  would  Im- 
peril this  Nation  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

I  am  irrevocably  committed  to  the 
cause  of  peace,  to  the  rule  of  law,  and  to 
the  settling  of  conflicts  and  disputes  be- 
tween nations  through  the  instrumen- 
talities of  civilization,  through  justiciable 
agencies  and  methods,  through  rational 
arguments  and  persuasions  carried  out 
tmder  the  principles  of  abstract  and  tn>- 
plled  justice. 

Until  we  can  live  in  a  world  organized 
for  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  rule  of  law, 
which  we  all  hope  for  and  strive  for,  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  maintain  striking 
and  defensive  forces  to  protect  this  Na- 
tion. Until  such  time  as  we  can  manage 
through  our  own  good  efforts,  our  good 


will  toward  others,  our  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  others  and  every  meas- 
ure of  wholehearted  international  coop- 
eration we  and  other  free  nations  can 
apply,  to  reduce  or  limit  armaments  and 
to  control  thermonuclear  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes  rather  than  for  force 
and  destruction,  it  is  of  course,  neces- 
sary for  us  to  make  certain  that  we  will 
remain  strong  in  every  sense,  militarily, 
economically  and  «)lrltuaUy,  since,  un- 
tU  others  join  In  our  quest  for  universal 
peace,  that  deterrent  is  the  best  way  we 
can  defend  and  protect  our  security  and 
our  democratic  Institutions  and  the  In- 
tegrity, strength  and  greatness  of  our 
country. 

Let  us,  therefore,  be  resolved  never  to 
practice  indiscriminate  economy  at  the 
expense  of  our  armed  services  and  our 
national  strength  and  defense.  The 
problem  of  achieving  and  maintaining  a 
balanced  national  strength  in  all  cate- 
gories is  an  extremely  difficult  one  which 
cannot  be  left  to  snap  judgments  or  pre- 
cipitate action. 

Such  a  program  must  be  carefully 
thought  out  and  carefully  carried  out 
and  that  Is  what  we  have  been  doing  In 
this  Congress  with  the  results  that  arc 
well  known  to  all  of  us.  For,  If  It  were 
not  for  our  overwhelming  strength,  which 
Is  the  great  deterrent  to  war  and  aggres- 
sion, can  any  man  doubt  that  commu- 
nism would  be  threatening  this  Nation 
and  even  more  of  the  world  than  it  is 
threatening  at  present? 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
Intensify  our  efforts  to  maintain  our  na- 
tional strength  at  satisfactory,  efficient 
and  adequate  levels. 

Until  communism  ceases  Its  forays 
against  peace,  let  us  continue  to  mount 
the  strongest,  most  powerful  defense  sys- 
tem in  the  world,  because  this  is  Uie  way 
to  security,  and  It  Is  the  best.  If  not 
the  only,  present  way,  to  peace,  and  I 
think  that  fact  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
clear  to  the  leaders  of  the  Communist 
world  who  appear  to  be  coming  more  and 
more  to  ttie  conviction  that  competition 
with  the  free  world  In  terms  of  arma- 
ment and  armed  strength  is  both  a  futil- 
ity and  a  waste  of  time  and  money  and 
a  sure  way  In  the  end  of  weakening  their 
own  faltering  systems.  Perhaps  this  will 
bring  us  hope  for  real  cooperation  for 
peace. 

I  urge,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
continuance  of  a  strong,  national  de- 
fense policy  which  will  maintain  our  na- 
tional strength  across  the  board  and 
maintain  our  armed  services  at  highest 
point  of  efficiency  and  adaptation  to 
modem  developments  in  science  and  in- 
dustry, that  will  command  for  us  the 
respect  of  potential  adversaries,  wher- 
ever and  whoever  they  may  be. 

■While  advanced  forms  of  missilery  are 
increasingly  playing  their  part  in  our 
defense  system  we  would  make  a  great 
mistake,  in  my  judgment,  at  this  time, 
not  to  recognize  the  need  for  a  well- 
equipped,  completely  modern  Air  Force, 
implemented  with  manned  aircraft  of 
various  necessary  types,  range,  and  pow- 
er; also  a  mobile,  mechanized,  modem 
Army,  equipped  with  latest  weapons,  and 
a  powerful,   up-to-date  Navy,   able   to 
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cover  the  high  seas  with  every  compo- 
nent necessary  to  defend  the  coasts  and 
protect  the  interests  of  the  Nation  at 
home  and  abroad. 

One  of  the  great  contributions,  per- 
haps the  greatest  contribution  of  our  re- 
tiring, great  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  able,  patriotic,  beloved  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  the  Honorable  Carl  Vin- 
son, has  been  his  keen  recognition  of  the 
problems  of  defense  and  his  untiring, 
brilliant  work  In  moving  doggedly  to- 
ward the  goals  he  has  urged  and 
achieved  of  providing  adequate  national 
defense.  These  efforts.  If  they  stood 
alone  in  a  long,  luminous  career  of  great 
achievement,  command  our  deepest 
gratitude. 

Our  present  state  of  readiness  and 
power,  which  is  due  in  such  large  meas- 
ure to  this  great  American,  will  long  re- 
main the  greatest  tribute  that  can  be 
paid  him,  and  it  behooves  all  of  us  to 
take  inspiration  from  the  stirring  exam- 
ple of  this  fearless,  farsighted  Ameri- 
can, and  devote  ourselves  in  a  truly  ded- 
icated spirit,  as  he  has  done,  to  the  main- 
tenance and  improvement  of  our  na- 
tional strength  on  land,  sea,  and  in  the 
air,  and  in  space  «is  well  as  in  economic, 
social,  cultural,  and  spiritual  areas  which 
have  always  been  so  important  to  this 
Nation,  and  never  have  been  more  im- 
portant than  they  are  today. 

The  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  at  this 
crucial  time  we  must  work  for  a  truly 
balanced  national  defense  and  avoid  the 
extremism  of  some  present  programs  of 
hasty,  ill-considered,  defense  cuts  that 
are  dispersing  our  know-how  and  weak- 
ening our  overall  defensive  and  offensive 
posture. 

I  have  been  greatly  disturbed  about 
many  of  the  defense  cuts  in  the  armed 
services,  starting  with  some  in  my  own 
district  and  area,  and  extending  all  over 
the  world  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  well- 
intentioned,  but  accomplished  in  a  very 
hasty  manner  without  first  giving  proper 
notice  of  Intention  to  our  congressional 
committees  and  the  Congress. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  able,  distln- 
giilshed  Secretary  of  Defense  that  there 
are  some  6,000  or  8,000  installations  in 
our  defense  setup  and  that  "every  one 
of  them  Is  in  jeopardy."  I  take  it  that 
this  statement  was  meant  to  pinpoint, 
and  perhaps  even  to  dramatize,  the  zeal 
for  economy  and  streamlined  efficiency 
that  moves  high  officials  of  the  Defense 
Department  these  days.  But  I  think, 
with  utmost  respect  to  those  officials, 
that  before  any  extreme,  fundamental 
cuts  are  made,  or  indeed  any  policy  look- 
ing toward  basic  curtailment  and  major 
realinement  of  our  defense  system  Is 
undertaken.  Congress  should  be  both  ad- 
vised and  given  the  opportunity  to  assent 
to  or  dissent  from  reductions  and 
changes  proposed. 

There  are  many  in  Congress,  who,  by 
reason  of  long  years  of  service  and  ex- 
perience In  defense  matters,  are  In  a 
position  to  contribute  valuable  knowledge 
and  informed  viewpoints  to  proposed 
changes  in  the  national  defense,  and 
who.  In  addition,  under  the  Constitution, 
like  other  Members  of  the  Congress,  have 
primary   responsibility   under  our   sys- 


tem of  government  for  providing  and 
maintaining  truly  adequate  defenses  and 
striking  forces  for  the  country. 

It  Is  quite  natural,  therefore,  under 
these  circumstances  that  there  should 
be  considerable,  widespread  dissatisfac- 
tion and  disapproval  concerning  certain 
proposed  defense  cuts  and  the  manner 
In  which  they  have  been  handled,  as  well 
as  reported,  sweeping  changes  yet  to 
come. 

There  tire  also  sharp  differ e  noes  of 
opinion  In  well-informed  channels  over 
new  weapons  and  weapon  systems  and 
the  speed,  and  lack  of  speed,  which  have 
been  utilized  administratively  to  provide 
them,  or  to  discontinue  them. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  defense  of  this 
coimtry  should  be  made  subject  to  Ill- 
considered,  political  argimientation,  but 
I  do  believe  that  in  matters  of  military 
development,  whether  conventional  or 
nuclear,  whether  ground,  sea.  air,  or 
space  Is  Involved,  the  judgment  and  opin- 
ions of  the  great  body  of  military  expert- 
ness  and  experience  that  we  have  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  Nation  should  not 
lightly  be  brushed  aside  by  administra- 
tive executive  department  officials,  how- 
ever highly  placed. 

If  it  Is  desirable,  as  I  believe  it  Is.  to 
streamline  the  lopsided,  overweighted 
complex  of  layer  upon  layer  of  bureauc- 
racy in  the  Pentagon,  that  work  should 
be  done,  the  sooner  the  better,  and  it 
should  be  done  only  with  congressional 
knowledge,  approval,  and  collaboration. 

Very  serious  questions  have  been  raised 
concerning  the  strength  and  efficiency 
of  our  Defense  Department  under  new 
proposals. 

Serious  charges  have  been  made  that 
we  are  lacking  In  vital  strategic  areas, 
that' research  and  development  has  been 
impeded,  that  advanced  systems  have 
been  unwarrantedly  delayed. 

How  much  have  they  been  delayed? 
To  what  extent  have  vital  programs  been 
cancelled,  or  toned  down,  largely  or  prin- 
cipally to  save  money? 

Whether  our  overall,  military  and  re- 
lated space  systems  are  proceeding  on 
schedule? 

Whether  proposed  new  types  of 
manned  aircraft,  authorized  and  appro- 
priated for  by  the  Congress  are  going 
according  to  schedule,  or  have  been  hind- 
ered for  any  reason? 

Whether  our  military  procurement 
procedures  are  following  the  law  as  laid 
down  by  the  Congress,  or  are  being  color - 
ably  administered  without  adherence  to 
clear,  legal  requirements,  or  other  for- 
malities, intended  and  provided  by  law? 

Whether  current  cuts  are  Injuring  our 
overall  defense  potential?  Whether  these 
cuts  are  moving  too  far  and  too  deep, 
and  disF>cnsing  with  valuable,  technical 
skills  that  are  urgently  needed  in  the 
defense  system  and  the  economy? 

These  are  questions  that  the  Con- 
gress must  consider  and  promptly  try 
to  ar«wer.  Many  of  us  want  to  know 
where  we  stand  on  the  new.  strike  re- 
connaissance bomber,  and  our  anti- 
satellite  systems,  our  over-thc-horlzor 
radar,  our  Nike  X.  antiballlstlc  missile, 
oiu-  attack  naval  aircraft  and  other  pro- 
grams. 

Many  would  like  to  know,  too,  in  the 


light  of  what  Is  going  on  in  VietM^ 
why  there  has  jseen  such  a  delay  in  pn- 
viding  suitable  airworthy  aircraft  h 
sufficient  numbers  for  that  exasperattlf^ 
operation,  ana  what  real  conditions  an 
today  regarding  the  quality  and  techat* 
cal  efficiency  of  the  planes  that  AmerkiB 
boys  are  using  in  this  strangest  of  i| 
wars  in  which  many  have  given  thdr 
lives. 

Congress  would  like  to  know.  I  thiol, 
how  refinements  of  the  Nlke-Zeus  systca 
and  the  aircraft  Thor  rocket  are  worUoi 
out. 

I  think  the  question  is  not  so  muek 
what  our  strength  is  now  in  terms  c( 
military  power  and  potential  for  the 
next  several  years.  The  real  questioB 
is  whether  we  are  maintaining  our  pro* 
gram  in  research  and  development  d 
new  concepts  and  ideas  in  weapon  kt^ 
tems,  in  communications,  in  maimed  Mk> 
craft,  and  in  the  phasing  of  these  ad* 
vances  efficiently  and  effectively  Into  our 
armed  services. 

Obviously,  it  is  not  an  answer  to  aiq 
of  these  questions  to  raise  them  and 
take  no  further  action.  The  times  and 
the  climatic  movements  of  history  an 
too  grave  for  that. 

The  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  have  concrete  satto- 
factory  answers  to  all  questions  of  our 
defenses.  We  normally  would  not  expect 
voluntarily  to  get  them  in  entirety  from 
administrative  officials.  We  can  gel 
them  best  and  for  the  most  part  In  tbi 
course  of  appropriate  Inquiry  and  hear^ 
Ings  by  the  committees  of  Congreai 
charged  with  responsibility  for  ii» 
proper  defense  of  the  United  States. 

As  in  other  areas,  questions  of  thii 
type  and  gravity  shoiild  be  examined 
by  the  Congress  in  collaboration  with 
representatives  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and 
I  personally  believe  that  one  of  the  com- 
pelling tasks  of  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress should  be  to  give  all  these  question! 
of  the  national  strategic,  tactical,  logis- 
tical, operational,  organizational,  and 
procuremental  and  the  rest,  closest  at- 
tention. 

To  my  mind,  only  a  very  careful  exam- 
ination of  our  complete  defense  and  mil- 
itary posture  would  suffice  to  let  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  know 
where  we  stand,  what  we  are  doing,  and 
the  reasons  therefor. 

A  study  of  p>oricy  and  its  implementa- 
tion and  any  inadequacies  that  appear  or 
8h<M-tcomlngs  that  may  exist — manpow- 
er, hardware,  equipment,  production,  and 
procurement. 

In  this  connection  we  should  not  un- 
derestimate either  the  intelligence,  the 
Intellectual  potential  or  the  progress  that 
other  nations  have  made  in  this  and 
other  Important  fields,  and  I  make  spe- 
cific and  special  reference  to  the  prog- 
ress which  Russia  has  made. 

We  should  take  judicial  notice  of  thi 
fact  that  the  security  of  this  country 
and  the  world,  our  safety,  future  well- 
being  and  welfare  might  well  depend  up- 
on some  scientific  breakthrough  that  if 
accomplished  in  the  next  few  years. 

If  any  potential  enemy  should  accom- 
plish this  breakthrough,  It  might  well 
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oremlght  outmode  our  entire  defense 
structure  and  its  related  supports  and 
leave  us  virtually  at  the  mercy  of  those 
who  are  working  for  the  destruction  of 
our  political  and  economic  systems,  as 
well  as  our  liberties. 

Pot  one,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
afford  to  temporize  with  this  type  of  sit- 
uation and  I  think  we  must  move  to 
make  as  sure  as  we  reasonably  can,  that 
everything  is  being  done,  that  can  be 
done  to  keep  our  defense  system  and  our 
Nation  strong  and  powerful  In  every 
sense  and  thoroughly  competitive  in  sci- 
entific research  and  development  as  In 
other  matters,  so  as  to  Insure  as  best 
we  can  under  the  circiunstances  that  this 
Nation  will  not  be  left  in  the  lurch  in  the 
field  of  scientific  Inquiry  and  progress  or 
in  the  Implementation  of  a  truly  ade- 
quate national  defense,  because,  until 
world  conditions  and  the  attitude  of  the 
Communist  world  make  It  possible  for  us 
to  agree  upon  disarmament,  control  of 
nuclear  and  thermonuclear  energy,  and 
set  up  a  true  rule  of  law  imder  judicial 
Institutions  In  this  world  and  establish 
wholehearted  cooperation  for  peace  and 
betterment,  rather  than  destruction,  this 
Nation  must  be  prepared,  smd  must  con- 
tinue to  prepare  Itself  better,  to  meet 
every  eventuality,  every  contingency, 
every  challenge,  that  Involves  the  secu- 
rity, safety  and  freedom  of  our  shores 
and  our  people  and  our  friends  and  allies 
of  the  free  world. 

In  a  word,  we  cannot  gamble,  In  terms 
of  ill-advised  economy  of  dangerous  risks 
with  the  security  and  freedom  of  the 
country  and  I  hope  and  urge  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  desist  from 
doing  so  in  the  Interest  of  our  defense- 
supporting  economy  and  our  own  safety. 
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proposal.  And  he  did  this  with  an  affa- 
bility and  ready  wit  which  relieved  ten- 
sions and  created  harmony  and  vmder- 
standing  when  this  was  most  needed. 

No  single  word  can  best  describe  the 
abilities  and  character  of  Jm  Atichin- 
cLoss,  but  outstanding  was  his  Integrity, 
and  he  fought  for  his  beliefs,  strongly 
and  effectively.  Never  was  I  in  doubt  as 
to  his  position,  nor  that  he  deeply  and 
sincerely  expressed  his  convictions. 

The  many  coworkers  and  numerous 
friends  of  Jim  Auchiwcloss  will  all  miss 
him,  but  all  of  us  sincerely  hope  that  the 
fruits  of  his  life-long  activities  in  behalf 
of  others  will  return  to  him  many  years 
of  retirement  filled  with  satisfaction  as 
he  considers  the  past  and  much  content- 
ment as  he  contemplates  the  future.     , 


James  C.  Aachinclott 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or    MIKNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  rewards  of  serving  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  the  privilege  of  being  associated 
with  men  who  have  dedicated  their  lives 
and  abilities  to  the  service  of  the  Nation. 
Such  a  man  is  James  C.  Auchencloss. 
who,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation,  has  decided  not  to  seek 
reelection  to  the  congressional  seat 
which  he  has  occupied  for  22  years. 

I  have  become  well  acquainted  with 
Jim  Auchincloss  during  our  years  of 
service  together — particularly  in  our 
joint  efforts  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  of  which  he  has  been  ranking 
minority  member  for  the  past  6  years. 
I  have  always  had  great  respect  for  his 
ability  and  for  him  as  an  individual,  and 
am  proud  to  be  able  to  count  him  as  a 
friend. 

He  always  contributed  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject  at  hand  and  a 
keen  awareness  of  the  immediate  Impact 
and  ultimate  effect  of  each  legislative 


Jame*  C.  Aachinclosi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  men  of  Congress  will  retire  in 
January.  I  speak  of  the  distinguished 
Congressman  from  New  Jersey.  James 
AucHiNcxoss,  known  affectionately  as 
Jim  to  his  many  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic friends.  His  presence  in  this 
Chamber  over  the  past  22  years  has 
added  much  to  the  stature  and  integrity 
of  what  it  means  to  be  called  Congress- 
man. His  tireless  and  dedicated  service 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  has  contributed 
much  to  the  legislation  passed  by  it. 

A  man  of  diverse  interests,  Jim  w&s  a 
soldier,  businessman,  stockbroker,  dep- 
uty police  commissioner,  city  council- 
man, and  mayor  before  he  entered  the 
Congress  in  1943.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  served 
on  its  board  of  directors  for  18  years. 
PartiEdly  as  a  result  of  these  past  experi- 
ences, Jem  was  truly  a  representative  of 
the  people.  He  knew  well  what  the  prac- 
tical applications  of  public  law  would 
mean  to  people  in  various  walks  of  life. 

We  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  know 
Jim  best  for  his  service  in  Congress.  In 
the  Congress  he  has  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
House  Office  Building  Commission.  He 
served  with  distinction  In  all  the  posi- 
tions which  he  held. 

His  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Republican 
Party  was  indeed  commendable.  During 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  Jim  was 
a  frequent  and  welcomed  guest  of  the 
White  House.  President  Elsenhower 
avidly  sought  his  wise  counsel  and  advice 
on  legislative  matters  and  policy  deci- 
sions. Other  Presidents  as  well  have 
sought  his  opinions. 

In  1953-54  he  served  as  an  able  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  He  has  been  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  that  com- 
mittee.   In  the  forties  he  was  a  member 


of  the  Subcommittee  on  Beach  Erosion. 
He  knows  well  the  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  committee  and  Its  mem- 
bers. 

Since  1959.  Jim  has  been  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  full  commitee, 
and  he  has  ben  a  good  one.  When  you 
consider  that  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber must  be  accurately  and  thoroughly 
informed  on  such  matters  as  highways, 
navigation  improvements,  flood  control, 
beach  erosion,  water  pollution,  public 
buildings  and  grounds,  watershed  devel- 
opment, water  supplies  and  public  works 
acceleration,  Jrw's  outstanding  service  Is 
even  more  meaningful. 

After  I  came  to  the  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary 1955,  I  soon  learned  of  Jim's  many 
abilities.  To  cite  Just  a  few  examples 
of  the  legislation  handled  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  while  he  was  the 
ranking  minority  member,  there  were 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Acts,  the 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors and  Flood  Control  Acts,  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act,  and  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act.  The 
Special  Subcommittee  oti  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Program  and  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Real  Property  Acquisi- 
tion were  organized  during  this  period. 
Although  Jim  was  critical  of  certain 
aspects  of  these  proposals,  his  construc- 
tive ability  to  get  to  the  crux  of  the  issues 
and  problems  and  his  suggestions  on  the 
proposals  made  them  better  pieces  of  leg- 
islation. 

During  the  88th  Congress  I  have  served 
a  direct  apprenticeship  under  Jim,  and 
my  future  decisions  on  the  committee 
will  be  wiser  ones  because  of  this  ap- 
prenticeship. 

I  could  talk  for  great  lengths  about 
Jim  Auchincloss  and  his  outstanding 
career  and  ability,  but  these  things  are 
not  easy  to  put  Into  words.  But  let  me 
say  one  further  thing,  above  any  other 
attribute  of  Jim  Auchiwcloss',  he  had 
character.  His  ethical  values  and  char- 
acter are  beyond  reproach.  People  may 
have  criticized  Jim  on  occaslcms,  but  they 
never  doubted  his  Integrity.  If  more 
people  in  this  world  were  like  Jim,  this 
would  be  a  better  world. 

I  served  10  years  with  Jim,  and  I  wish 
It  could  have  been  longer.  We  will  all 
miss  him  in  this  Chamber,  but  I  under- 
stand that  he  intends  to  spend  much 
time  in  and  around  the  Nation's  Capital 
after  his  retirement  I  am  sure  I  speak 
for  everyone  when  I  welcome  him  to  re- 
turn to  this  Chamber. 

Mrs.  Cramer  Joins  with  me  in  wishing 
for  him  and  his  lovely  wife  much  happi- 
ness, continued  success,  and  best  wishes. 


James  C.  AockiiicloM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVEUND 

or   KXW    HAMPSHIBX  " 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V  iSS 

Saturday.  October  3,  19€4 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.    Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gressman Jambs  C.  AucHUfCLOSS,  known 
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affectionately  as  "Jim"  to  his  many 
friends,  will  be  retiring  in  January  after 
22  years  of  distinguished  service  in  the 
Congress.  While  I  had  the  distinct 
pleasure  of  serving  with  him  for  2  years, 
and  I  wish  it  had  been  for  a  longer  period, 
I  thinlc  I  can  speak  for  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  saying  that  his 
presence  in  this  Chamber  will  be  missed 
greatly  during  the  coming  years. 

During  my  2  years  in  the  Congress. 
Jim  has  given  me  wise  counsel  on  the 
important  issues  which  have  confronted 
us.  Serving  with  him  on  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  a  committee  on  which 
he  has  been  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber for  6  years,  has  indeed  been  a  re- 
warding experience.  On  that  committee 
and  on  the  floor  he  exercised  effective 
leadership  in  the  development  of  legis- 
lation in  the  best  interest  of  all  of  the 
people. 

Jim  Auchincloss  ably  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  get  to  the  essentials  of  im- 
portant legislation.  Hii.  keen  percep- 
tion of  reality  added  much  to  the  im- 
provement of  legislation  in  the  Congress. 
Should  the  Republicans  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  become  a  major- 
ity in  the  Congress,  Jim  Auchincloss 
would  have  been  an  outstanding  commit- 
tee chairman,  and  he  would  have  guided 
the  committee  with  an  effectiveness  and 
thoroughness  which  this  Congress  rarely 
sees. 

Since  Jim  came  to  the  Congress  in 
January  1943.  five  E*residents  of  this  Na- 
tion have  transmitted  their  legislative 
proposals  to  this  body,  and  Jim  Auchin- 
closs acted  on  these  matters  with  a  bi- 
partisan fairness.  In  his  mind  the  in- 
terest of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  always  paramount. 

Jim  Auchincloss  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  great  Congressmen 
and  one  of  the  great  Republicans.  We 
will  miss  his  genial  and  affable  manner, 
but  the  memory  of  the  man  from  New 
Jersey  will  long  remain  with  us. 


The  88th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  >,  1964 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  two  sessions  of  the  88th 
Congress  have  been  lengthy  and  pro- 
ductive, and  it  has  been  my  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  support  the  many  programs 
begun  by  our  late  beloved  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  continued  by  our  new 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

We  have  enacted  some  very  important 
legislation  and,  for  easy  reading,  I  list 
the  following : 

The  tax  bill  which  reduced  individual 
income  tax  and  authorized  large  write- 
offs to  industries  as  incentives  to  im- 
prove, enlarge,  and  modernize  their 
plants  and  equipment. 

Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  amendment,  making  it  possible  for 
more  people  to  receive  more  education 


and  training,  plus  more  money  on  which 
to  live  while  being  trained. 

The  Food  Stamp  Act,  amended  and 
extended,  authorizes  the  starting  of  new 
projects. 

The  Housing  Act  extends  FHA  activi- 
ties, public  housing  for  the  elderly,  and 
urban  renewal. 

Mass  Transportation  Act  provides  that 
urban  areas  may  Inaugurate  "mass  tran- 
sit" system*. 

Clean  air  and  water  pollution  which 
will  be  beneficial  as  a  health  measure 
as  well  as  providing  recreational  facili- 
ties. 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  which  is 
the  beginning  of  our  fight  to  eliminate 
hardship  and  poverty  from  our  land, 

Davis-Bacon  Act,  amended,  to  require 
those  doing  business  with  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  employees  fringe 
benefits  of  the  area,  as  well  as  the  going 
wage. 

Hill-Burton  Act  extended  for  5  years, 
to  June  30,  1969,  expanded  to  include 
grants  for  hospital  modernization. 

Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  to 
help  build  colleges  and  junior  colleges 
for  the  future. 

Health  Professions  Education  Act,  to 
assist  presently  established  and  newly 
established  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry and  health,  in  order  to  educate 
and  train  sufficient  personnel. 

Vocational  Education  Act  which  pro- 
vides authority  for  States  to  upgrade 
and  modernize  present  vocational  pro- 
grams and  create  technical  schools. 

Nurse  Training  Act  authorizes  addi- 
tional facilities  and  expansion  of  present 
facilities:  provides  student  loans  for 
nurses  and  traineeships  for  professional 
nurses. 

Library  Services  Act.  amended,  to  aid 
libraries  in  urban  areas. 

National  Defense  Education  Act, 
amended,  to  extend  the  student  loan 
program  to  junior  colleges,  business 
schools  and  part-time  students;  also  ex- 
pands the  program  for  acquiring  equip- 
ment and  State  supervision  by  adding 
English,  reading,  history,  geography,  and 
civics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  t>elieve  it  can  be  truth- 
fully said  that  by  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  we  have  enabled  our  people 
to  lead  richer  and  more  meaningful  lives. 
We  have  extended  opportunity  to  those 
segments  of  our  population  which  are 
most  in  need  of  it  and  increased  oppor- 
tunity for  those  who  already  possess  it 
in  some  measure.  Our  accomplishments 
be.speak  a  confidence  in  man's  awarene.ss 
of  what  constitutes  a  finer  and  happier 
life,  in  his  desire  to  live  such  a  life,  and 
in  his  ability  to  do  so  if  he  is  given  an 
opportunity. 


Beth  Tikva  Synagogue  Dedication 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  MATHIAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my   privilege    to   attend    the   dedicatory 


ceremony  of  the  Beth  Tikva  Synagogue 
at  13121  Turkey  Branch  Parkway  In 
Rockvllle,  Md.,  and  to  participate  in  lay- 
ing the  cornerstone.  Beth  Tikva,  or 
House  of  Hope,  Is  the  first  new  synagogue 
to  be  built  on  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
those  who  make  up  Its  congregation,  and 
who  are  giving  of  themselves  for  the 
spiritual  health  of  our  entire  com- 
munity. 

The  prayer  for  the  cornerstone  laying 
ceremony,  composed  and  offered  by  Dr. 
George  Vida.  rabbi  of  Beth  Tikva  Syna- 
gogue. wEis  so  Impressive  and  so  mean- 
ingfully expressed  that  I  Include  it  here 
In  the  Record  for  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Praters  roR  Beth  Tikva  Dedicatort 
Ceremony 

Oiir  God  and  God  of  our  fathers 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  aak  Thy 
blessings  upon  thia  congregation  and  upon 
the  house  which  we  are  about  to  build. 
This  house,  Beth  Tikva.  the  House  of  Hope, 
shall  serve  to  glorify  Thy  name  In  this  com- 
munity. Here  we  shall  sing  Tliy  praise; 
here  we  shall  ask  Thy  help;  here  we  shall 
bring  the  gladness  of  our  heart*  and  the 
thanksgiving  of  our  Upe.  This  house  shall 
be  a  house  of  prayer  for  our  people  In  this 
coramunlty. 

As  we  shall  seek  Thee  In  this  house  with 
faltering  lips  and  with  words  prescribed  by 
tradition,  here  we  shall  try.  also,  to  teach 
our  children  to  search  for  Thee  £ind  to  find 
expression  for  their  religious  feelings  In  the 
traditional  words  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
May  this  synagogue  become  a  spiritual  home 
for  young  and  old,  for  men  and  women,  for 
rich  and  poor,  for  the  bereaved  and  for  the 
Jubilant,  for  all  Thy  people  In  this 
community. 

As  we  seek  Thee  together  In  this  house, 
may  we  also  find  each  other  as  brothers  and 
learn  to  love  our  brothers,  all  Thy  children, 
wherever  and  In  whatever  ways  they  worship 
Thee.  Thus,  may  this  house  serve  to 
strengthen  the  love  of  Thee  among  all  the 
people  In  this  community. 

This  house  of  God,  built  upon  the  hopes 
and  dreams  of  a  handful  of  people,  shall  be- 
come a  true  fortress  of  God.  serving  the 
cause  of  peace  through  harmony,  Justice. 
and  love     Amen. 


Czechoslovak  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

or    CONWECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Oc- 
tober 28  will  be  the  annlvensary  of 
Czcchoslovakian  Independence  Day. 
Czechoslovakia  is  at  the  center  of  central 
Europe,  and  its  stout-hearted  Inhabi- 
tants have  l)een  very  much  in  the  center 
of  European  affairs  during  most  of  mod- 
ern times.  This  rough  and  rugged  home 
of  John  Huss  and  Comenius.  of  Thomas 
Masaryk  and  Eduard  Benes,  was  overrun 
by  invaders  and  dominated  by  foreign 
overlords  for  more  than  400  years.  Be- 
fore World  War  I  most  of  what  is  now 
Czechoslovakia  was  part  of  the  multi- 
national Austro-Hungarlan  dual  mon- 
archy. Alien  rule  could  not,  however, 
subdue  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence    among     these     Indomitable 


Ciechs  and  Slovaks.  Brought  up  In  the 
school  of  adversity  and  Inspired  by  the 
leadership  of  many  true  patriots,  they 
TOwed  to  fight  for  the  atUinment  of  po- 
Utical  Independence  during  the  war  years 
from  1914  to  1918.  They  earned  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  the  democratic 
world  for  their  cause.  And.  on  October 
28.  1918.  Czechoslovakia  was  indeed  pro- 
claimed mdependent. 

Unfortunately,  this  much-deserved  in- 
dependence was  not  destined  to  last  more 
than  two  decades.  After  a  vigorous  and 
very  promising  beginning,  the  youthful 
Czechoslovak  Republic  was  faced  with 
mortal  threats  in  the  late  1930's— 1939 
saw  the  partition  of  Czechoslovakia 
among  her  three  neighbors — Germany, 
Poland,  and  Himgary.  The  partition  was 
ironic  in  that  the  latter  two  countries 
were.  In  their  turn,  partitioned  by  their 
own  "more  powerful  and  ruthless  neigh- 
bors— Nazi  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

After  World  War  11  Czechoslovakia 
was  reconstituted  once  more.  But  the 
fond  hopes  her  people  had  of  enjoying 
and  preserving  their  regained  independ- 
ence were  never  realized.  In  1948  she 
was  taken  over  by  and  became  a  Soviet 
satellite. 

We  In  the  free  world  will  join  with 
Americans  of  Czechoslovak  origin  in  the 
celebration  of  their  Independence  Day, 
and  we  hope  that  all  Czech oslovakians 
will  soon'  be  free  to  do  the  same.  for.  in 
their  coimtry  no  celebration  of  this  oc- 
casion Is  permitted.  It  will  be  a  solemn 
day  but  In  their  hearts  these  dauntless 
fighters  for  freedom  will  silently  cele- 
brate a  future  Independence  that  must 
surely  come. 


The  Honorable  Lnis  Mnnoz-Marin 


ern  Europe,  and  there  te  reason  for  hope 
that  it  will  eventually  approach  that  of 
the  United  States  Itself. 

Mufioz-Marin's  administration  quite 
properly  placed  great  streea  on  Improv- 
ing the  living  stsmdards  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  people,  but  It  did  much  more  than 
that.  It  educated  the  people  to  a  full 
appreciation  of  democratic  government 
and  the  freedoms  and  opportunities 
democracy  offers.  It  also  encouraged 
their  interests  in  their  rich  cultural  her- 
itage. 

The  result  is  that  the  Puerto  Rican 
of  today  is  a  proud  man,  who  possesses 
freedom  and  dignity.  He  has  self- 
respect,  not  the  apathy  of  the  colonial 
era.  He  has  a  special  identity.  He  has 
learned  to  live  with  the  United  States 
without  being  overwhelmed  by  it. 

Many  people  believed  a  generation  ago 
that  the  Puerto  Rican  people  could  not 
achieve  this  serenity  without  becoming 
an  independent  nation.  Luis  Mufioz- 
Marin  came  to  realize  early  in  his  car- 
reer that  indep>endence  would  mean 
hopeless  poverty  for  his  people.  He 
sought  and  eventually  achieved,  by 
means  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  status 
that  has  given  the  Puerto  Rican  people 
an  identity  without  depriving  them  of 
any  of  their  rights  and  opporttmitles 
as  Americans. 

This  was  a  monumental  accomplish- 
ment, for  which  Luis  Mufios  will  long 
be  honored.  May  he  be  spared  for  many 
more  years  to  observe  the  benefits  of  his 
brilliant  leadership. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

or   ALASKA 
IN  THE  SENATE  Or  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  BARTLETTT.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
end  of  this  year  one  of  the  great  states- 
men of  the  free  world,  Luis  Mimoz- 
Marln,  will  relinquish  the  governorship 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  decision  to  step  down  was  his  own. 
Fortunately  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  States,  he  will  continue  in  public 
life  in  a  lesser  capacity  and  will  lend 
his  great  talents  when  they  are  needed. 

Puerto  Rico  today  is  not  only  a  beau- 
tiful tropical  Island  and  a  delight  to  tour- 
ists: it  is  a  seat  of  Industry  and  trade, 
with  a  soundly  diversified  economy. 
Many  of  America's  largest  Industries  op- 
erate manufacturing  plants  there,  and 
new  ones  are  established  every  year. 

This  economic  growth  during  the  era 
of  Luis  Mufioz-Marin  has  transformed 
Puerto  Rico  from  the  poverty  level  to  a 
place  with  a  standard  of  living  well  above 
that  of  any  other  tropical  area  of  com- 
parable population.  Its  per  capita  in- 
come now  compares  with  those  in  West- 


Tribate   to   Hon.   James   C.   Auchincloss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  i 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  on  behalf  of 
the  committee,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Honorable  James  C.  Auchincloss.  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee, 
upon  the  completion  of  22  years  of  faith- 
ful and  outstanding  service  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Also,  I  wish  to  express  the  committee's 
regrets  at  his  retirement  from  public  of- 
fice at  the  end  of  the  88th  Congress. 

In  appreciation  of  his  contributions 
and  services  to  his  country,  as  well  as  to 
the  Nation's  Capital,  which  he  loves  so 
deeply,  the  committee  unanimously  ap- 
proved the  following  resolution  which, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  ask 
to  be  included  in  the  Record  : 

Resolution 

Whereas  the  Committe*  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  the  United  States  Hoviae  of 
Representatives  vlewa  with  heartfelt  regret 
the  deparUire  from  the  House  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Representative  from  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Honorable  Jamxs  C.  Auckxncx.o«b.  at  the 
end  of  his  present  term  in  the  88th  Congress; 
and 


Whereas  Representative  AucHOfCLOss,  dur- 
ing his  twenty  years  ot  outstanding  service 
•s  a  Member  of  the  Hoiisc  and  ot  the  Com- 
mi^tee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  been 
a  most  vigorous  champlan  of  the  ideals  and 
programs  which  he  believed  would  bt  to  tbe 
best  interest  of  hia  district  and  the  State 
ot  New  Jersey,  and  to  the  District  at  Colum- 
bia and  his  country  as  weU;  and 

Whereas  In  the  years  ahead  the  commit- 
tee will  sorely  miss  the  leadership,  the 
reasoned  guidance,  the  gentle  humor,  tlie 
unfailing  courtesy  and  klndllnfuw,  and  the 
warm  companlonBhlp  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  ex- 
tend our  deep  appreciation  to  our  colleague 
for  his  most  exemplary  service  in  the  House 
and  on  the  committee,  and  our  sincere  good 
wishes  for  many  years  of  good  heaJth,  happi- 
ness, and  satisfaction  for  hlm  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution, 
as  approved  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  be  suitably  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  Representative  Auchincloss  as  a 
permanent  reminder  of  the  high  esteem  with 
which  he  is  held  by  the  members  of  the 
committee. 


Attest: 


John  L.  McMnxAK,  ChaiTtnan. 
Thomas  G.  Abhucetht. 
Howard  W.  Sboth. 
WiLLLvM  L.  Dawson. 
John  Bkll  Wn.LiA>cs. 
Abraham  J.  Multbu 
John  Dowdy. 

•     GEX3RGE  HtTDDLESTON.  Jr. 

Basil  L.  Whiten cr. 
Jettery  Cohxlah.      r 
P'ERM'Ain}  J.  St  Gkrmaim. 
James  W.  Trimble. 
B.  P.  SisK. 

Charles  C.  Dicgs,  Jr. 
G.  Elliott  Hagan. 
William  L.  SpaiMOKa. 
,    Ancher  Nelsen. 
Alvin  E.  O'Konskx. 
William  H.  Habsha,  Jr. 
Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr. 
Pred  Schwengel. 
Prank  J.  Horton. 
Richard  L.  Roudebush. 


Salinity  of  Colorado  River  Waters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

ar  NEW  iCEzico 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Presideait,  for 
many  years  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River,  which  flows  for  some  1,200  miles 
through  or  bordering  upon  seven  of  our 
great  Western  States  before  entering 
Mexico  and  emptying  Into  the  Gulf  of 
California,  has  been  a  subject  of  spirited 
controversy — political  controversy,  ju- 
dicial controversy,  and  diplomatic  con- 
troversy. 

The  States  of  both  the  Upper  and  Low- 
er Colorado  River  Basins,  and  the  Indus- 
trial States  within  each  basin,  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  Congress  and  in 
the  courts  for  what  each  has  considered 
its  fair  and  Just  share  of  the  waters  of 
the  river  so  necessary  to  the  well-being 
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of  its  people  and  its  future  development. 
Meanwhile,  in  order  to  bring  some  meas- 
ure of  physical  control  over  the  waters 
of  the  highly  variable  stream  In  which 
devastlng  floods  alternate  with  searing 
drought,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  spent  himdreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  constructing  great  multipurpose 
dams  and  reservoirs  and  ancillary  works. 

The  need  of  our  States  and  their  people 
for  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  neces- 
sitated agreement  with  Mexico  whose 
people  also  need  and  use  the  river  waters. 
A  treaty  was  entered  into  in  1944  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico 
which  took  into  account  proposed  devel- 
opment in  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 
The  interpretation  of  this  treaty  recently 
has  been  a  subject  of  discussion  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  on 
September  6,  last,  the  Washington  Post 
published  a  news  story  from  Mexicali, 
Mexico,  giving  what  I  considered  a  some- 
what one-sided  picture  of  the  situation. 
Accordingly,  I  prepared  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Post  which  I  hope  may  help 
clarify  the  situation. 

I  ask  unaimous  consent.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  news  story  and  my  observations 
on  the  situation  as  presented  by  this  news 
story  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Salt  Issut  Is  an  Earth  Shaker 
(By  George  Natanson) 

Mocicali,  Mexico. — "I  blame  the  United 
States.  Tou  are  bad  neighbors."  said  Cam- 
peslno  Jose  Fernandez 

Fernandez,  whose  wife  and  six  children  sat 
In  an  adobe  ranchhouse  as  we  spoke,  owns 
a  plot  of  land  In  the  Mexican  Valley  not  far 
from  the  United  States-Mexican  border  at 
Calexlco.   Calif. 

Fernandez  and  his  family  are  representa- 
tive of  the  300.000  Mexican  farmers  In  this 
area  whose  lands  have  been  damaged  over 
the  past  several  years  by  the  Increased 
amounts  of  salt  found  In  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River. 

Fernandez  protested  calmly  but  his  words 
betrayed  the  smoldering  political  passion  of 
the  small  fajrners  which  has  surfaced  sev- 
eral times.  The  good  relations  enjoyed  by 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  thus  are  In 
danger  of  a  breakdown. 

Fernandez  said,  "I  used  to  get  four  to  five 
bales  of  cotton  per  hectare  (2  5  acres).  Now 
I  get  nothing.  The  salt  in  the  river  coming 
from  your  country  has  killed  It." 

In  1944,  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
signed  a  treaty  which  guaranteed  Mexico 
water  from  the  Colorado  River  for  "munici- 
pal and  domestic  uses,  agriculture,  and  other 
beneficial  purposes"  But  since  1961,  the 
aUne  content  of  the  river  has  risen  alarm- 
ingly, making  It  worthless  for  Irrigation  and 
causing  severe  crop  damage  to  450,000  acres 
of  land  In  the  Mexican  Valley. 

Under  the  1944  treaty,  the  United  States 
guaranteed  to  deliver  to  Mexico  1,500,000 
acre-feet  of  Colorado  River  water  annuaUy. 
This  Is  enough  to  cover  1,500.000  acres  of 
land  to  the  depth  of  1  foot,  sufficient  to 
Irrigate  300.000  acres  of  cotton  In  the  Mexican 
valley. 

Normally,  the  Colorado  contains  a  salt 
content  of  roughly  900  parts  per  million — 
high,  but  not  enough  to  damage  the  soil. 
But  after  1961,  Mexicali  farmers  claimed  that 
salt  had  Increased  to  more  than  2,800  parta 
per  million. 

This  means  that  about  5.000  more  tonB 
of  salt  were  being  deposited  on  Mexicali 
Valley  soils  every  24  hours 


Mexico  argues  that  the  United  States  must 
provide  this  country  with  water  as  pure  as 
that  which  Imperial  Valley  farmers  get  from 
the  Colorado  Rivw.  The  California  Valley 
water  Is  channeled  Into  the  All -America 
Canal  at  a  point  In  the  CXjlorado  Just  below 
the  Imperial  Dam. 

Across  the  river,  running  east.  Is  the  canal 
taking  Colorado  water  Into  the  Wellton-Mo- 
hawk.  This  Is  circulated  throughout  the  Ari- 
zona Valley  and  returned  to  the  Colorado 
near  the  Morales  Dam  However,  the  waters 
now  have  Increased  saline  content  from  the 
deep  water  wells 

Pointing  to  the  Yuma  Valley,  south  of  the 
river  near  the  border  downstream  from  the 
Wellton-Mohawk  drainage,  the  Mexicans 
note  that  the  Yuma  farmers  have  no  cause 
for  concern.  Here  the  water  Is  taken  from 
the  All-America  Canal  and  piped  under  the 
Colorado  Into  the  Yuma  Valley,  thus  saving 
that  valley  from  Wellton-Mohawk  contami- 
nation. 

The  U.S.  Government  tr)ok  steps  to  rectify 
the  situation,  but  most  of  these  were  stop- 
gap meiusures.  Three  yeiU"s  ago,  the  U.S. 
Government  arranged  to  Increase  the  Colo- 
rado flow  from  Hoover  Dam.  uprlver.  The 
fresh  waters  served  to  dilute  the  saline  con- 
tent at  Morales  Dam  below  the  Wellton- 
Mohawk  drainage.  However,  the  six  Western 
U.S.  states  which  depend  on  Colorado  water 
to<jk  a  dim  view  of  this  arrangement,  pro- 
testing the  waste  of  precUjus  water. 

To  a  proposal  that  Wellton-Mohawk  drain 
off  used  Irrigation  waters  to  the  east,  away 
from  the  Colorado  River,  protests  were  heard 
that  Arizona  would  not  then  get  the  credits 
needed  from  the  return   flow. 

Spokesmen  on  the  US  side  believe  Mexi- 
can claims  are  exaggerated  They  lUso  sus- 
pect that  Mexico  Is  using  this  as  an  excuse 
to  get  more  water  above  its  legal   allotment. 

It  Is  argued  that  Mexico  has  done  nothing 
to  prepare  for  use  of  salty  water  and  that 
no  effective  drainage  system  has  been  In- 
stalled In  the  Mexican  Valley  to  relieve  the 
problem.  It  Is  also  maintained  that  Colo- 
rado River  water  is  less  than  1,500  parts  salt 
per  million  parts  of  water  They  point  out 
that  this  proportion  Ls  not  damaging  to  crops 
If  suitable  precautions  are  taken  to  drain 
the  Mexican  acreage. 

At  the  same  time.  It  Is  claimed  that  Mexi- 
can's overall  cotton  production  In  recent 
years   has    Increased    rathe"-    than    fallen    off 

Mexicans  proudly  admit  that  their  cotton 
production  has  Increased  but  answer  that 
this  Is  In  spite  of.  and  not  t)ecause  of,  the 
Colorado  River  water. 

To  the  argument  that  Mexico  has  no 
drainage  system,  the  Mexicans  reply  that 
this  Is  of  no  concern  to  the  United  States. 
What  the  United  States  must  worry  about, 
they  say.  Is  a  "Just  and  fair"  Interpretation 
of  the  1944  treaty. 

Mexico  Is  demanding  quick  action  and 
has  threatened  to  take  the  matter  to  the 
World  Court  or  to  an  Inter-Amerlcan  tri- 
bunal While  this  could  drag  the  problem 
out  for  years,  U.S  prestige  abroad  would 
suffer  considerably  from  the  suit 

Washington  has  become  alarmed  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson  assured  Mexican 
President  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos  of  their  In- 
tention to  find  a  "permanent  and  effective 
solution  at  the  earliest  possible  time  " 

In  Mexico  City,  a  US  spokesman  has  de- 
scribed the  problem  as  "xirgent."  Another 
U.S.  official  declared  recently,  "the  question 
of  salinity  In  the  Colorado  River  Is  one  of 
the  most  pressing  that  the  United  States 
faces  In  Latin  America." 

Mexican  Communists  have  been  quick  to 
exploit  a  ready-made  Issue  which  provides 
sympathetic  appeal  to  all  Mexicans  and 
Latin  Americans,  whatever  their  politics  A 
Mexican  Government  spokesman  said  recent- 
ly in  Mexico  City,  "Unfortunately,  the  Com- 
munists are  taking  the  credit  as  leaders  In 
demanding    retribution    from     the     United 


States  simply  because  they  are  making  th« 
most  noise.  The  people  listen  to  them,  but 
you  can't  blame   them  for  doing  so." 

Typical  of  these  Is  Francisco  Garcia,  "j 
farmed  In  this  valley  for  more  than  26  yean 
but  my  500  acres  are  useless  now."  he  saya. 
"So  I  took  part  In  the  demonstrations  la 
front  of  the  U.S.  Consulate  2  months  ago 
and  I  am  ready  to  do  so  again." 

Garcia  made  It  clear  he  Is  no  Communist. 
"I  am  a  farmer  and  I  want  my  land  to  pro- 
duce If  my  government  helps  me,  then  1 
will  follow  my  government.  But  if  the  Com- 
munists are  the  ones  to  help,  then  I'll  follow 
the  Communists." 

Garcia  showed  a  mimeographed  circular 
issued  by  the  Independent  campeslno.  It 
had  been  given  wide  circulation  throughout 
Mexico  2  months  ago.  It  called  for  "workers, 
teachers,  students.  Industrialists,  business- 
men, artists,  and  Intellectuals"  to  Join  the 
Nation's  Campeslnos  to  protect  this  "act  of 
provocation"  by  the  United  States. 

Early  this  month,  the  United  States  sub- 
mitted a  plan  to  the  Mexican  Goverrunent 
which  Is  presently  under  study.  While  It  Is 
believed  the  Mexicans  might  agree  with  the 
UJ8.  proposals,  there  Is  fear  that  opposition 
In  the  United  States  might  break  down  the 
negotiations  once  the  terms  are  made  public. 

The  proposals  Include  prompt  construc- 
tion of  a  bypass  canal  to  divert  saline  water 
flowing  from  the  Wellton-Mohawk  Reclama- 
tion District,  a  far  more  extensive  tile  drain- 
age system  In  the  Wellton-Mohawk  area,  and 
a  temporary  remedy  which  would  allow  saline 
water  to  pass  down  the  Colorado  River  to  the 
Gulf  of  California  during  those  periods  when 
Mexico  could  Interrupt  water  deliveries  by 
closing  off  the  Morales  Dam. 

These  ideas  call  for  an  extensive  outlay 
of  US  public  funds. 

Thus,  It  is  t)elleved  by  observers  here  that 
a  solution  to  the  problem  Is  still  far  off.  TTie 
Communists,  aware  of  the  conflicting  Issues, 
have  not  ceased  their  agitation.  Among  other 
things,  they  are  now  demanding  that  the 
United  States  pay  millions  of  dollars  In  dam- 
ages to  Mexican  farmers. 

Mexico  Is  seeking  a  technical  solution 
which  will  be  the  "most  adequate  and  eco- 
nomic method  of  Insuring  the  elimination  of 
present  and  future  damage."  The  political 
solution,  they  point  out,  should  take  Into 
consideration  the  national  and  particular  In- 
terests of  both  nations,  but  should  have  "a 
wider  panorama  than  the  locality  of  the  Col- 
orado River." 


U.8.  Sen  ATI, 

COMMrTTEK    ON    INTERIOR 

AND    iNStTLAR    ArrATKS, 

September  23,  1964. 
The  EnrroR. 
The  Washington  Post, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  The  feature  story  in  yotir  Sep- 
tember 6  Issue  by  George  Natanson  on  the 
salinity  of  the  Colorado  River  waters  reach- 
ing Mexico,  "The  Salt  Issue  Is  an  Earth 
Shaker"  is,  I  fear,  rather  more  political  prop- 
aganda than  factual  reporting.  As  a  Sen- 
ator from  a  Colorado  River  Basin  State  and  a 
senior  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  has  initial  responsibility  for  Federal 
legislation  affecting  the  development  of  the 
water  and  land  resources  of  the  Colorado,  I 
would  like  to  nuike  a  few  observations  that 
I  hope  may  help  set  the  record  straight  and 
give  credit  where  credit  Is  due. 

First,  let  us  consider  a  few  basic  geographic 
and  historical  facts.  The  Colorado  River 
rises  wholly  within  the  United  States  and  this 
country  Is  the  sole  source  of  all  of  Its  waters. 
The  stream  from  Its  headquarters  in  north 
central  Colorado  to  the  Mexican  border  runs 
a  course  of  more  than  1,200  miles:  from  the 
border  to  the  Gulf  of  California  its  course 
Is  75  miles.  Significant  portions  of  seven  of 
our  great  Western  States;  namely.  California, 
Arizona.    New   Mexico,    Nevada.    Utah.   Colo- 


rado and  Wyoming,  are  within  lU  basin  and 
the  river  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  economy  of 

each.  ,      „   ,        J 

The  point  Is  that  by  the  time  the  Colorado 
reaches  Mexico  It  has  run  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  Its  course,  and  has  drained  an  area 
of  some  242,000  square  miles,  or  aproximately 
one-twelfth  of  the  contlnent€a  United  States 
excluding  Alaska.  The  inescapable  fact  of 
geography  Is  that  the  short  Mexican  stretch 
of  the  river  Is  at  the  very  end  of  a  long,  long 
flow  through  hundreds  of  miles  of  mineral- 
ized land,  and  that  even  without  the  uses 
to  which  we  put  them  the  waters  Inevitably 
would  contain  significant  quantities  of  salt 
at  the  end  of  their  Journey. 

Mr.  Natanson  states  that  "normally,  the 
Colorado  contains  a  salt  content  of  roughly 
900  parts  per  million."  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult Indeed,  scientifically,  to  say  what  salt 
content  the  Colorado  has  "normally."  Its 
salinity  depends  on  several  variable  factors, 
such  as  the  point  on  the  1,300-mile  stream 
that  is  used  as  the  base  for  normalcy — in  Its 
upper  reaches  the  salt  content  may  be  50 
parts  or  less  per  niilllon — the  amoun*  of 
water  in  the  river,  which  will  vary  from 
a  trickle  to  a  torrent,  depending  on  the 
time  of  yetu-  and  the  amount  of  precipita- 
tion In  our  western  mountains  the  preceding 
winter,  the  amoimt  of  the  land  irrigated 
with  a  given  quantity  erf  water,  and  the 
salinity  of  the  soil  Itself  befcwe  water  is 
put  on  It. 

A  number  of  Irrigated  areas  In  the  United 
States  use  waters  with  as  high,  or  higher, 
a  saline  content  than  those  that  we  regularly 
deliver  to  Mexico.  I  refer  to  the  Carlsbad 
project  in  my  own  State  of  New  Mexico,  the 
South  GUa,  the  Roosevelt,  and  the  Delta 
projects,  among  others.  The  figure  chosen 
by  Mr.  Natanson,  3.800  parte  p>er  million,  is 
that  of  the  most  saline  of  all  of  our  water 
deliveries;  it  has  been  reached  but  once, 
and  that  4  years  ago.  The  current  average  is 
more  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,100  to  1.200 
parts  per  million.  Many  a  farmer  in  New 
Mexico  would  consider  himself  lucky  indeed 
to  have  water  that  good.  How  much  salinity 
Is  permissible  is  like  trying  to  say  how  many 
drinks  of  whisky  are  permissible.  Tlie 
amount  varies  with  the  Individual,  the  tiifie, 
the  place,  and  what  the  individual  is  doing 
or  going  to  do. 

In  the  opinion  of  qualified  agronomists, 
Mexico  has  substantially  more  lEuid  under 
cultivation  than  the  water  to  which  she  is 
entitled  from  the  Colorado  will  support,  in 
view  of  the  prevailing  agricultural  patterns, 
the  lack  of  adequate  drainage  facilities,  and 
the  use  of  water  only  for  production,  rather 
than  apportioning  some  for  fiushlng  as  our 
fanners  are  required  to  do.  However,  as  con- 
ceded by  Mr.  Natanson,  the  agricultural  yield 
in  the  Mexican  Valley  has  been  increasing. 
A  year  ago  cotton  production  broke  all  rec- 
ords per  hectare;  this  past  winter  was  a  rec- 
ord season  for  wheat. 

It  would  seem  that  the  farmers  Mr.  Natan- 
son chose  to  interview  and  quote  were  more 
Interested  In  antl-Amerlcan  politics  than  in 
farm  production. 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  Hoover  Dam 
on  the  Colorado  River,  Irrigated  agrlcultiire 
along  the  lower  Colorado  River,  and  partic- 
ularly In  Mexico,  was  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  seasonal  fluctuations  in  the  river.  Huge 
spring  fioods  followed  by  severe  water  short- 
ages In  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  months 
were  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
These  factors  greatly  limited  the  number  of 
acres  which  could  be  developed  In  Mexico. 
The  United  States,  at  a  cost  of  over  $225 
million,  first  constructed  in  the  United 
States,  Hoover  Dam  and  then  Davis  Dam  to 
control  the  fioods  and  regulate  downstream 
flows.  Mexico  did  not  pay  any  of  the  cost 
"f  these  structures  even  though  she  Is  a 
prime  beneficiary  of  their  benefits 

In  1922  our  basin  States  initiated  a  com- 
pact "to   provide   for   an   equitable   division 


and  apportlonmMit  of  the  use  of  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  River  system  •  •  •  to  secure 
the  expeditious  agricultural  and  industrial 
development  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin." 
This  compact,  which  was  approved  by  tbe 
Federal  Oovemment  In  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act,  and  which  is  a  basis  for  much 
of  the  Colorado  River  development,  is  devoid 
of  any  provisions  whatever  pertaining  to  the 
quality  of  the  water  thus  to  be  distributed. 
The  States  representatives,  and  those  of  the 
Federal  Government,  were  well  aware  of  the 
fundamental  physical  fact  that  the  waters 
of  the  river  used  for  irrigation  Inevitably 
would  dissolve  minerals  in  the  soU  and 
hence  when  returned  to  the  stream  would 
carry  with  them  some  of  the  salts.  The 
degree  of  salinity  would  vary  with  the 
amount  of  water  available  and  the  lands  Ir- 
rigated. This  same  physical  fact  was  well 
known  to  and  within  the  contemplation  of 
the  negotiators  of  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty 
In    1944. 

Thus,  the  treaty,  by  which  Mexico  receives 
a  minimum  of  1,600.000  acre-feet  of  water  a 
year  and  which  is  the  controUlng  agreement 
spelling  out  carefully  and  In  detail  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  two  countries,  also 
deliberately  is  silent  with  respect  to  quality 
of  water.  On  the  contrary.  In  at  least  three 
separate  provisions  there  Is  affirmative  lan- 
guage showing  that  Mexico  agreed  to  accept 
whatever  water  the  river  brings  to  her  at 
the  boundary.  Article  10  of  the  treaty 
states : 

"Of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River,  from 
any  and  all  sources,  there  are  allocated  to 
Mexico:" 

Article  11,  In  subsection  (a),  provides: 

"(a)  The  United  States  shaU  deliver  all 
waters  allotted  to  Mexico  wherever  theee 
waters  may  arrive  in  the  bed  of  the  11ml- 
throp>e  section  of  the  Colorado  River,  with 
exceptions  hereinafter  provided.  Such  wa- 
ters shall  be  made  up  of  the  waters  of  the 
said   river  whatever  their  origin." 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  recommending  that  the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  explained  that: 

"Certain  limitations  are  placed  upon  the 
schedules  of  delivery  so  as  to  Insure  to  the 
United  States  credit  for  substantially  all  re- 
turn flows  and  other  waste  waters  emanating 
from  projects  within  the  United  States  and 
generally  reaching  the  river  at  points  too 
low  on  the  stream  to  be  siisceptlble  to  fur- 
ther use  within  the  United  States.  This 
is  largely  composed  of  water  which  has  been 
used  for  Irrigation  of  lands  within  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  which  returns  to  the  river 
through  drainage  canals  or  through  under- 
ground seepage."  (Executive  Report  No.  2, 
79th  Cong.,  p.  4.) 

In  submitting  the  proposed  treaty  to 
President  Roosevelt,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Cordell  HuU,  stated  in  setting  forth  the 
amounts  of  Colorado  River  water  to  be  de- 
Uvered  under  the  agreement: 

"These  quantities,  which  may  be  made  up 
of  any  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  from 
any  and  all  sources  whether  direct  river 
fiows,  return  fiow,  or  seepage,  will  be  de- 
Uvered  by  the  United  States  in  the  boundary 
portion  of  the  Colorado  River."  (Letter, 
Secretary  Hull  to  the  President,  Feb.  9,  1944.) 

The  point  of  the  foregoing  Is  that  the 
United  States  did  not,  and  Indeed  its  nego- 
tiators could  not.  consent  to  assume  a  higher 
obligation  to  Mexico  with  respect  to  the 
quality  of  water  in  the  OolOTado  than  did 
the    signatory    States    to   etwsh    other. 

Again.  Mr.  Natanson  states  that  the  treaty 
"guaranteed  Mexico  water  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  for  'municipal  and  domestic  usee,^ 
agricultural  and  other  beneficial  pvirposes'." 
The  Inference  Is  that  the  quotes  are  from 
the  treaty  Itself.  "l  would  be  very  interested 
Indeed  to  have  any  such  provision  In  that 
agreement  pointed  out  to  me.  In  what  is 
accepted  as  an  official  text,  that  published 


In  58  UJB.  Statutes-at-Large,  beginning  on 
page  1319,  I  do  not  find  those  words  at  aU, 
nor  any  other  declaration  or  oommitment 
In  either  the  English  or  the  Spanish  version 
as  to  what  purpose  the  waters  the  United 
States  undertakes  to  deliver  to  Mexico  are 
to  be  put.  The  only  reason  for  mentioning 
this  perh^js  technical  point  is  to  eTnphawl^e 
again  the  fact  that  the  United  States  neither 
expressly  nor  Unplicttly  made  any  guarantee 
or  oommitment  whatever  with  respect  to 
the  quality  of  the  water  to  be  delivered. 
Rather,  Mexico  agreed  to  accept  the  water 
"as  is"  upon  arrival  tft  the  bcMXler. 

It  is  significant  that  the  treaty  has  been 
in  effect  for  more  than  22  years.  Throughout 
this  period  we  have  delivered  substantially 
in  excess  of  the  guaranteed  minimum  of 
1,500,000  acre-feet.  However,  in  the  last 
few  years,  with  the  abnormaUy  low  runoff 
plus  the  need  for  filling  our  reservoirs,  such 
as  Glen  Canyon,  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
Basin,  we  have  had  to  curtail  our  excess  de- 
Uveiies.  One  cannot  but  wonder  whether 
this  fact  is  not  the  real  basis  for  the  com- 
plaints; that  what  certain  landowners  In 
Mexico  want  is  not  a  "Just  and  fair"  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty,  to  use  Mr.  Natanson 's 
words,  but  continued  largesse  at  tiie  expense 
of  the  American  water  users  and  taxpayers. 

At  the  present  time,  water  projects  in  the 
United  States  already  authorized  or  In  the 
legislative  process  have  reached  the  stage 
where  we  will  need  every  drop  of  Colorado 
River  water  to  which  we  are  entitled  for 
otu  own  citizens.  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
newspapers  and  public  officials  alike  should 
exercise  every  care  not  to  misstate  facts  nor 
to  place  imp)rop>er  emphasis  so  that  the 
United  States  is  in  a  false  position  in  this 
very  delicate  matter.  In  view  of  the  needs 
of  our  own  people,  we  must  use  extreme 
care  not  to  give  away,  so  to  speak,  our  un- 
assailable legal  position,  and  to  avoid  words 
or  action  which  would  establish  a  precedent 
by  which  we  become  responsible  for  solving 
Mexico's  salinity  problem. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clinton  P.  Anderson. 


Report  on  Cadets  Appointed  to  tbe  U^. 
Service  Academies  From  tlie  27tli  Con- 
fressional  District  of  Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  pknnstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing report  on  cadets  appointed  to  the 
U.S.  service  academies  from  the  27th 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania 
for  the  Interest  of  my  constituents. 

Paul  Strain,  of  Ashland  Street.  20th 
ward,  at  Annapolis,  graduated  at  Holy 
Innocents  High.  Paul  is  making  high 
grades  and  is  on  the  debate  team.  He 
placed  sixth  in  United  States  In  the 
Catholic  Forensic  League  debate  finals. 
Leo  Lukenas,  high  honor  student  in  high 
school,  of  20th  ward,  graduated  at  An- 
napolis, is  now  Navy  lieutenant  at  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla.  Jim  Irwin,  of  28th  ward.  Is  on 
the  swimming  team  at  UJB.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  and  graduated  at 
Langley  High.  Bill  Machett,  also  from 
Langley  High  and  20th  ward,  Is  on  the 
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swim  team  at  U.8.  Merchant  Marine  and 
is  in  the  first  third  of  hla  class.  Bill 
Klemm,  of  Lovelace  Street.  20tli  ward, 
received  the  honor  star  for  high  marks 
at  UJ3.  Merchant  Marine  Academy.  Bill 
was  an  Elxplorer  Scout  at  Lansley  High. 
Jim  •Hutchinson,  Jr..  Clairhaven  Street. 
28th  ward,  graduated  at  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  last  July,  and  is  now 
an  engineer  for  Maritime  Overseas  Cor- 
poration in  New  York.  Park  Anderson, 
at  Air  Force  Academy,  is  on  the  honor 
roll  continuing  his  honor  record  started 
at  Holy  Innocents  High. 

Henry  Tyler  and  Nicholas  Michalisin, 
June  grads  from  Coraopolis  High,  whom 
I  have  appointed  to  Annapolis,  as  your 
Congressman,  entered  on  July  1.  and  the 
Academy  reports  both  are  doing  very 
well. 

Joseph  Seigman,  assistant  supervising 
principal  of  Moon  Township  schools,  ad- 
vises his  son  Kenneth,  an  appointee  from 
our  congressional  district  to  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy,  is  now  In  his 
second  year,  and  is  aboard  the  training 
ship  on  his  way  to  Prance,  Greece,  and 
Turkey. 

Jim  McBrtde,  son  of  James  and  Agnes 
McBrlde.  of  Coraopolis.  our  appointee, 
graduated  from  the  U.S.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academy  in  1961,  is  now  lieutenant 
in  U.S.  Naval  Reserve.  Jim  and  his  wife 
Nancy  now  live  In  Evanston.  111. 

Joseph  Johnson,  whom  I  appointed  to 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  in  1959, 
graduated  in  1963,  and  is  now  Lieutenant 
Johnson,  at  McChord  Air  Force  Base.  Ta- 
coma.  Wash.  Joe's  father,  now  principal 
of  Coraopolis  High,  advises  me  Joe  is 
now  in  charge  of  base  engineering,  is 
married,  and  he  and  his  wife  Jo  Ann  have 
a  daughter,  Wendy.  7  months  old. 
Kennedy  Township  can  really  be  proud 
of  Lieutenant  Johnson. 

Oleg  Komamitsky  of  Moon  Township, 
graduate  of  Moon  High,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  me  to  the  Air  Force  Academy 
in  1957.  Is  now  a  first  lieutenant  and  do- 
ing well  at  Hanscom  Air  Base,  Bedford. 

Mass. 

Larry  Kozak.  of  Robinson  Township, 
graduate  of  Montour  High,  our  appointee 
to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  is 
now  on  sea  duty  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public area. 

Scott  Swain,  son  of  the  Ted  Swains, 
and  Upper  St.  Clair  High  graduate.  1964. 
entered  Annapolis  Naval  Academy  on 
July  1,  and  is  now  doing  well  as  midship- 
man. Scott  was  on  the  football  and 
baseball  teams  at  high  school,  and  an 
exchange  student  to  Sweden  in  1963.  and 
Is  now  playing  "plebe"  baseball. 

Ronald  Deep,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Elizabeth  Deep— a  Lincoln  High  School. 
Bridgeville.  graduate,  was  appointed  to 
the  US.  Air  Force  Academy  and  finished 
in  1960.  Ronald's  twin  is  his  brother, 
Donald  Deep,  and  both  boys  were  well 
known  locally.  Ronald  is  now  a  pilot  of 
jet  transports  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  at- 
tending squadron  school  at  Montgomery. 
Ala.,  and  Is  being  promoted  to  captsUn. 
U.S.  Air  Force,  in  December. 

Lawrence  Miller  is  the  son  of  Mr*. 
Ruth  Miller,  a  widow;  was  appointed  to 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 
after  graduating  sixth  in  his  class  of  110 


at  Upper  St.  Clair  High  School.  Law- 
rence is  a  senior  at  the  academy  and 
graduates  in  1965. 

Robert  Gilleskle  entered  Annapolis 
Naval  Academy  on  July  1.  1964,  and  the 
Academy  reports  Bob  is  doing  well.  Bob 
graduated  at  Canevin  High  and  was 
president  of  the  student  council — also  a 
letterman  in  football,  wrestling,  and 
track.  His  parents  are  Alex  and  Stella 
Gilleskle  of  Heidelberg.  Dennis  Coll.  son 
of  Ed  and  Alice  Coll  of  Scott  Township, 
is  a  cadet  in  the  fourth  class  at  West 
Point,  and  his  father.  Postmaster  Ed 
Coll  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Office,  tells 
me  Dennis  is  doing  fine  scholastlcally, 
and  is  now  company  athletic  sergeant, 
and  Is  on  the  "B"  football  team.  At 
South  CathoUc  High  he  was  honor  stu- 
dent and  class  president.  Edward  Hepp, 
Jr..  of  Thomburg,  son  of  the  Edward 
Hepps,  is  on  the  honor  Ust  at  Annapolis, 
plays  battalion  football,  and  will  be  home 
for  the  Pitt-Navy  game.  David  Ferrall 
Dally,  son  of  the  Crafton  Dallys,  grad- 
uated at  Annapolis,  and  is  now  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  Dally.  US.  Navy. 
David  is  a  grandson  of  longtime  Justice 
of  the  Peace  Dally  of  Crafton.  and  neph- 
ew of  now  Rear  Adm.  Pete  Ferrall  of 
Crafton,  submarine  commander.  Jim 
Howard  of  Crafton,  whom  I  appointed  to 
Annapolis,  and  who  chose  to  graduate 
from  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  is 
now  lieutenant  commander  at  the  Coast 
Guard  main  offices  In  Washington.  DC. 

David  Spooner,  "Dave "  or  "Spoon," 
entered  Annapolis  Naval  Academy  on 
July  1,  1964.  His  parents.  John  and 
Ruth  Spooner.  of  Oakrldge  Drive,  White- 
hall, report  Dave  Is  getting  organized, 
thinks  the  Academy  is  great,  and  hopes 
to  play  basketball  on  the  team.  Dave 
graduated  from  Baldwin  High  eighth 
in  his  class  of  557—3.86  average — was 
a  member  of  the  National  Honor  So- 
ciety, student  senate,  and  Key  Club. 

Robert  Bruce,  son  of  Robert  and  Ruth 
Bruce,  of  Baldwin,  entered  the  UJ3. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  on  Long 
Island  in  1963.  Bob  is  doing  well,  en- 
joys his  studies,  and  is  now  manager 
of  the  sailing  team.  Bob  graduated  from 
Baldwin  High  and  was  a  member  of  the 
student  senate,  science  club,  and  an  of- 
fier  of  the  Sea  Explorer  Scouts. 

Richard  Knight,  of  Whitehall,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  Knight,  of  OeJtridge 
Drive,  graduated  from  West  Point  in 
1964.  Dick  was  an  A  student  at  Bald- 
win High,  senior  class  president,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Honor  Society  and 
Key  Club,  and  played  in  the  band.  Dick 
is  now  doing  well  as  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  U.S.  Army,  stationed  at  Home- 
stead Air  Base  in  Florida. 

James  Homer,  formerly  of  Crestline 
Drive.  Baldwin,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Edsrthe  Homer,  graduated  at  Annapolis 
in  1962.  Jim  was  on  the  track  team  and 
played  in  the  band  at  Baldwin  High. 
At  Annapolis  Jim  xnade  the  Superin- 
tendent's list  of  distinguished  midship- 
men. He  Is  now  a  lieutenant.  Junior 
grade.  U.S.  Navy,  and  is  attending  the 
Navy  Submarine  School.  New  London. 
Conn. 

Harry  Solbach,  Jr..  now  living  at  4785 
Sherwood   Drive,   Whitehall,    graduated 


at  Brentwood  High,  and  Annapolis  NanI 
Academy.  He  became  a  captain  in  tb« 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  and  has  now  com- 
pleted his  time  In  the  service.  Harry 
is  making  an  outstanding  record  u 
manufacturing  superintendent  at  the 
light  metal  plant  of  Dravo.  Harry  It 
married  to  Dolores  Hllty,  of  Brentwood, 
and  they  have  a  son,  Scott. 

In  1963  Mike  Trapuzzano.  of  Stowe 
Township,  entered  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy. Mike  is  now  an  honor  student,  and 
graduated  top  in  his  class  at  Stowe  High. 
Andy  Kasprik.  of  McKee«  Rocks,  at 
Annapolis  has  Just  received  a  silver  star 
for  high  grades.  E>ale  Welch  graduated 
at  Merchant  Marine  Academy  and  is  now 
third  assistant  with  Moore -McCormack 
Lines.  Dale  was  Key  Club  at  Neville 
High.  Steve  Wolfgang,  of  McKees 
Rocks,  graduated  at  Annapolia  and  is  now 
captain  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Steve  wu 
honor  society  at  Stowe  High.  John 
Lyons,  of  Stowe,  Is  in  his  fourth  year  at 
West  Point,  and  was  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Honor  Society  at  Stowe  High.  Ken 
Ludovicl.  of  Stowe.  graduated  at  Wert 
Point,  a  paratrooper  of  the  fine  82d  Air- 
borne Division,  spent  10  months  in  Viet- 
nam. Stephen  Halupa.  of  Stowe,  en- 
teerd  Annapolis  last  year,  and  is  doing 
well.  Steve  was  senior  class  president 
and  graduated  with  high  honors  from 
Stowe  High. 

WiUiam  Kirchner.  of  our  32d  ward,  en- 
tered U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at 
Long  Island  this  summer.  His  parent*.  | 
Clarence  and  Marie  Kirchner.  of  Pair- 
land  Street,  tell  mVBill  Is  enjoying  the 
Academy  and  is  studying  chemistry  to 
become  a  chemical  engineer.  He  is  on  the 
sailing  and  debate  teams.  Bill  graduated 
from  Carrick  High,  played  basketball, 
tennis,  and  was  captain  of  the  chess  club. 
James  Kronz.  of  Brentwood,  graduated 
ff  om  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  and 
is  now  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  Jim  is  the  son 
of  Charles  and  Kathryn  Kronz  of  Bau- 
man  Avenue.  At  St.  Wendelin  High,  he 
played  football  and  basketball  and  was 
in  the  debate  club.  Jim  is  now  in  school 
In  Rhode  Island  training  to  be  a  chief 
engineer  on  a  destroyer.  Jim  Is  married 
and  has  two  children. 

Jerry  Garlltz.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Edward  Garlitz.  graduate  of  Carrick 
High  and  Annapolis,  is  now  a  lieutenant 
commander  on  the  US.S.  Kitty  Hawk 
operating  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Jerry  1b 
a  competent  naval  aviator,  flying  In 
Fighter  Squadron  121.  and  in  such  planes 
as  PSD  and  F4H  fighters.  He  is  married 
and  Is  based  at  San  Francisco. 

Michael  Cronin,  of  the  32d  ward, 
graduated  from  Annapolis  in  1963.  Mike 
is  presently  training  to  be  a  Navy  pilot 
at  the  Naval  Training  Base  at  Corpus 
Christl.  Tex.,  and  will  receive  Ws  wings 
next  January.  He  graduated  from  Car-' 
rick  High  and  participated  in  football, 
swimming  and  track.  Mike's  sisters  are 
Maureen  and  Sheila. 

Albert  Trautmann.  of  Carrick.  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Trautmann.  grad- 
uated at  Annapolis  and  is  now  a  captain 
In  the  VS.  Air  Force.  He  graduated  from 
Carrick  High  and  played  football  and 
track.  Albert  and  his  wife.  Louanne.  are 
at  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base.  Mich. 


James  Clark,  of  Bethel  Park,  entered 
the  US  Air  Force  Academy  this  year. 
His  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Robert 
Clark  live  at  206  Iroquois  Road.  Jim  la 
doing  well  In  his  courses  at  the  Academy 
and  is  on  the  freshman  soccer  team.  In 
Bethel  High  Jim  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Honor  Society,  a  national  merit 
scholar,    and    earned    a    cross-country 

letter 

Jim  Wood,  also  of  Bethel,  is  in  his 
second  year  at  Annapolis.  His  parents, 
Robert  and  Alma  Wood,  of  Patterson 
Road  tell  me  Jim  Is  doing  well  at  the 
Navai  Academy.  He  spent  7  weeks  cruis- 
ing to  France,  Denmark,  and  England 
on  the  U.SB.  Essex.  At  Bethel  High  Jim 
was  In  the  National  Honor  Society,  the 
student  council,  and  worked  on  the  school 
newspaper.  ^      .      -  *v. 

Bill  E>anlels  will  graduate  from  the 
US  Merchant  Marine  Academy  next 
year  He  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cloyce  R.  Daniels,  of  Oaklyn  Road. 
Bethel  Park.  BUI  Is  taking  French  and 
navigation  at  the  Academy  and  has 
made  the  dean's  list  three  times.  At 
Bethel  High  Bill  played  football,  was  bas- 
ketball manager,  and  in  the  varsity  club. 

Jim  Mucci.  of  Bethel  Park,  entered  the 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  this  year. 
His  parents.  Adam  and  Vera  Mucci,  say 
he  is  studying  hard,  belongs  to  the  drill 
team,  and  plays  football.  At  Bethel 
High  Jim  was  publicity  director  of  the 
Key  Club,  active  in  the  "Y"  and  sports. 

jack  McMlchael  Is  a  graduate  of  the 
U  S.  Naval  Academy.  He  Is  the  son  of 
the  John  C.  McMichaels.  of  Bethel  Bor- 
ough. Jack  Is  now  a  Navy  lieutenant 
attending  graduate  school  near  Santa 
Barbara,  and  he  previously  flew  with  the 
6th  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean.  Jack 
and  his  wife,  the  former  Wane  Ramsey, 
of  Pleasant  Hills,  have  a  3 -year-old 
daughter.  Michele. 

Bob  Zargan  of  the  19th  Ward,  gradu- 
ate of  West  Point,  is  now  a  U.S.  Army 
major  attending  staff  and  command 
school  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Kans.  He 
is  the  son  of  Mrs.  James  G.  Zargan  and 
the  late  Jim  Zargan  of  Brookline,  active 
leader  in  veterans  affairs.  Bob  is  a 
graduate  of  South  Hills  High.  He  re- 
cently served  with  the  Army  in  South 
Vietnam.  Bob  is  married  aoid  has  a  boy 
and  two  girls. 

Lou  Hamel.  an  Annap>olls  graduate,  is 
a  lieutenant  conunander  In  the  Navy. 
His  parents  are  the  Louis  Hamels  of 
Pioneer  Avenue.  Brookline.  Lou  is  go- 
ing to  Hawaii  as  an  electronic  officers 
adviser  with  the  admiral's  staff  of  the 
6th  Fleet.  Lou  was  one  of  the  youngest 
commanders  of  his  own  ship,  an  LST. 
At  South  Hills  High  he  was  in  the  Na- 
tional Honor  Society,  senior  clsiss  presi- 
dent and  on  the  yearbook  staff.  He 
played  baseball  for  Beechview  American 
Legion  Post.  Lou  is  married  and  has  two 
children.  Richard.  6,  and  Dianne,  4. 

Don  Graham  of  Beechview  graduated 
from  the  Air  Force  Academy.  He  is  now 
a  lieutenant  taking  pilot  trsuning  at 
Webb  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.  Don  is  the 
son  of  Ralph  and  Lillian  Graham  of 
Tropical  Avenue  and  a  graduate  of 
South  Hills  High.  He  was  married  last 
June,  just  2  days  after  his  graduation 
from  the  Air  Force  Academy. 


Stuart  Johnson  graduated  from  the 
Naval  Academy  with  distinction  this 
summer.  His  mother  Is  Mrs.  Sara  John- 
son of  Rockland  Avenue.  Beechview. 
Stuart  Is  now  with  Navy  Air  Command 
In  Pensacola.  Pla..  taking  pilot  training. 
At  South  Hills  High  he  was  active  in 
basebaU.  footbaU,  golf,  archery,  and 
swimming.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Boys  Leaders  Club  and  Methodist  Church 
Youth  Council. 

George  Sweger  graduated  from  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  last 
year.  His  parents,  George  and  Mildred 
Sweger,  formerly  of  Brookline.  now  live 
at  Glrard  Road.  Pittsburgh.  George  is 
now  saiUng  with  the  Moore-McCormack 
Lines  on  his  way  home  from  Brazil.  A 
graduate  of  South  Hills  High,  George 
is  married  to  Marlene  Gebhardt,  also  of 
Brookline. 

Richard  R^inheimer  of  Brookline  en- 
tered Annapolis  this  year.  His  parents, 
Rudolph  and  Agatha  Reinhelmer,  live 
on  Southcrest  Drive.  Richard  gradu- 
ated from  South  Hills  High.  He  was  in 
the  National  Honor  Society.  Varsity 
Club,  cocaptaln  of  the  football  teiun,  and 
active  In  track  and  field  events. 

Richard  Bordone,  a  Naval  Academy 
graduate,  is  now  a  lieutenant  with  At- 
tack Squadron  75.  He  Is  the  son  of  the 
late  Peter  Bordones  of  Mt.  Washington, 
and  a  graduate  of  St.  Justlns  High. 

James  Ragano  of  Brookline  graduated 
from  Annapolis  in  1963.  His  parents  are 
the  Anthony  D.  Raganos  of  Fordhsmi 
Avenue.  He  was  on  the  Superintendent's 
list  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  in  the 
National  Honor  Society  at  South  Hills 
High.  James  Is  now  at  Nuclear  Power 
School.  Mare  Island.  Calif. 

Walter  Telchgraber  of  Brookline  is  on 
the  Superintendent's  list  at  Annapolis 
for  the  third  straight  year.  He  lived  with 
his  aunt  and  uncle.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy 
Aiello  of  Bellaire  Avenue.  At  South 
Hills  Catholic  he  was  president  of  the 
Catholic  Youth  Council,  Math  Honor 
Society,  manager  of  baseball  team  and 
played  basketball. 

Our  district  is  proud  of  this  fine  record 
of  accomplishments  of  these  outstanding 
young  men  from  our  area. 


sey  congressional  delegation,  he  gave  un- 
stintingly  of  his  time  to  his  colleagues 
in  matters  relating  not  only  to  our  State 
but  to  our  country.  He  served  his  con- 
stituency with  unselfish  devotion.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  p>arty  label  when 
it  ctune  to  a  constituent  who  hsul  a  prob- 
lem, large  or  small. 

Jim  Auchincloss  has  served  in  public 
life  the  best  part  of  his  years.  Much  as 
he  will  be  missed  by  his  colleagues  and 
constituents,  it  can  be  denied  by  no  one 
that  his  retirement  is  well  deserved  and 
well  earned.  I  join  in  wishing  him  and 
his  wife  many  more  years  of  happiness 
and  to  say  to  him  again:   "well  done." 


Retirement  of  Con^ettman  James  C. 
Anchincloss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUFFORD  P.  CASE 

or    NXW    JKKSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
regret  that  my  colleague  from  New  Jer- 
sey and  I  look  ujxjn  the  retirement  of 
James  C.  Auchincloss  from  the  HaUs  of 
Congress.  For  the  past  22  years.  Con- 
gressman Auchincloss  has  been  continu- 
ously returned  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  electorate  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District  in  New  Jersey, 
which  he  has  served  with  diligence  and 
distinction. 

As  the  senior  member  of  the  New  Jer- 


Stoim  on  tlie  Hndton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or    WEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  88th 
Congress  probably  stands  unexcelled  In 
the  area  of  conservation  legislation. 
Over  and  over  again  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  joined  with  me  in  the  sup- 
port of  measures  such  as  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System — Pub- 
lic Law  88-577 — the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund — Public  Law  88-578 — 
and  the  Fire  Island  National  Seashore — 
Public  Law  88-587. 

During  the  same  period  in  which  we 
were  deliberating  on  these  lmix)rtant 
measures,  one  of  the  biggest  conserva- 
tion battles  was  and  is  still  being  fought 
at  the  historically  and  scenically  prom- 
inent Storm  King  Mountain  area  of  the 
Hudson  River. 

I  call  the  issue  to  the  attention  of  my 
conservation-minded  colleagues  on  Sep- 
tember 29.  1964.  when  I  introduced  H.R 
12707.  which,  if  enacted — and  hopefully 
an  Identical  or  similar  biU  will  be  ap- 
proved by  the  89th  Congress — would 
establish  a  Hudson  River  Conservation 
and  Preservation  Commission.  The 
Commission  would  be  dedicated  to  the 
study,  evaluation,  and  rec<Mnmendation 
to  the  Congress  of  ways  In  which  the 
scenic  and  historic  significance  of  the 
Hudson  River  could  be  maintained.  I 
again  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues — Congressional  Rec- 
ord, page  23195 — in  an  analysis  of  the 
developments  which  led  up  to  H.R.  127Q7. 
As  noted  in  the  analysis  I  have  ex- 
plored avenues  of  administrative  relief 
through  the  Department  of  Interior 
which  thiis  far  has  done  nothing  more 
than  express  Its  official  concern  In  the 
matter,  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  with- 
in Its  power  the  discretionary  authority 
to  take  several  courses  of  reconunended 
action  to  preserve  this  important  area 
of  the  Hudson  River,  which  is  noted  for 
its  natural  beauty,  Its  historical  sig- 
nificance and  Its  fish  life. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  call  to 
your  attention  an  article  by  Allan  Kel- 
ler which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
World-Telegram : 


/ 
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Stosjc  ok  the  HtnwoN 
(By  All&n  KeUer) 

Prom,  the  time  explorers  frst  sailed  up 
the  Hudson  on  their  voyages  of  discovery 
men  have  sensed  that  here  Ood^  handi- 
work approached  perfection.  In  &  short 
stretch  of  50  or  80  mllea  one  can  see  the 
world's  most  magnificent  hartK>r,  the  awe- 
Inspiring  beauty  of  the  Palljsades  and  the 
gorges  of  the  Hudson  Highlands. 

The  Rhine  Is  beautiful.  So  are  the 
Thames,  the  Danube,  and  the  Columbia. 
Other  rivers  are  longer  or  wider  or  more  Im- 
p>ortant  commercially,  but  none  Is  more  ma- 
jestic than  our  own  Hudson,  Even  more 
Important  Is  Its  location — on  the  very  door- 
step of  a  vast  megaU>polls  where  dwell  20 
million   p>er8ons. 

That  megalopolis  Is  busy  ruullrie;  Its  own 
nest,  erecting  structures  that  are  ugly  eye- 
sores, denuding  forests  for  hoiuilnt;  develop- 
ments and  cutting  through  rural  country- 
side for  mutUane  highways.  Much  of  this 
Is  Inescapable.  It  Is  {>art  of  the  process  of 
finding  room  for  the  area's  prowlng  families 

But  when  commercial  expediency  runs  hog- 
wild  we  and  our  heirs  suffer  esthetic  damage 
that  Is  Irrevocable.  An  example  of  this  la 
Con  Edison's  proposal  to  chew  a  great  bite 
out  of  the  face  of  Btorra  King  Mountain 
for  the  building  of  a  hydroelecirtc  power 
station.  If  ever  there  was  a  gkne  flung  In 
the  face  of  beauty-hungry  Americans,  this 
is  It. 

In  briefest  terms,  Uie  vitlllty  plan.';  to  gouge 
an  area  1.200  feet  by  160  feet  out  of  the  flank 
of  the  mountain  that  face*  the  river.  In 
this  hole  It  would  erect  the  third  largest 
station  of  Its  type  on  earth.  Behind  the 
crest  of  the  hill  It  would  build  five  dams.  In 
the  daytime,  during  periods  of  peak  load. 
water  would  run  down  from  the  lakes  through 
a  tunnel  Into  the  plant  and  generate  power 
At  night,  using  unneeded  p>ower  from  steam- 
plants  In  the  city,  water  from  the  Hudson 
would  be  pumped  uphill  for  storage 

If  this  plant  were  erected  In  a  commercial 
area  there  could  be  little  opposition,  but  It 
Is  proposed  for  the  western  pUlar  of  the  most 
l)eautlful  section  of  the  Hudson  Gorge.  It 
would  desecrate  for  all  time  what  has  been 
termed  one  of  the  grandest  passages  of  river 
scenery  in  the  world. 

For  generations  commercial  enterprises 
have  turned  some  of  the  Hudson  shore  Into 
an  ugly  strip.  Brickyards  abound  near  the 
Tappan  Zee.  Trap  rock  companies  have  lev- 
eled entire  hills  In  other  spots.  The  Gov- 
ernment Itself  Is  guilty,  having  transformed 
one  cove  into  a  graveyard  for  rusting,  over- 
age ships. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  however, 
there  has  been  some  progress  in  saving  the 
river's  banks.  The  R<jckefeller  family  and 
other  conservationists  created  the  Palisades 
Interstate  Park  to  save  the  top  of  the  es- 
carpment, from  Port  Lee  to  around  Haver- 
straw.  Other  sections  have  been  set  aside 
In  perpetuity  for  the  enjoymenj  of  all  the 
people. 

Before  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
grants  ConEd  the  right  to  deface  this  un- 
spoiled natural  beauty  It  stiould  look  Into 
wider  use  of  atcMnlc  power — which  many  ex- 
perts say  will  make  hydroelectric  plants  ob- 
solete In  20  years.  And  It  should  ask  some 
pointed  questions  about  the  mammoth  pow- 
er complex  In  I>abrador  which  local  utilities 
plan  to  tap  for  energy  needed  In  New  York 
and  New  England.  And  It  ought  to  Inquire 
Into  the  need,  and  Justice,  of  building  a  high 
tension  transmission  line.  2fi0  feet  wide 
straight  through  Putnam  and  Westchester 
Counties. 

The  Storm  King  project  constitutes  a  clear- 
cut  struggle  between  commercialism  and  the 
Inalienable  right  of  the  people  to  enjoy  what 
ts  left  of  the  scenic  wonaen  bequeathed  to 
them  by  Providence. 


Read  me  no  statistics  of  p«ak  loads  or  kilo- 
watt Insufficiency  or  relatlTv  oosti  of  atomic, 
steam  and  water  i>owered  energy.  I  want 
the  right  to  see  a  few  mountalna  etched 
against  the  setting  sun  at  twilight.  I  want 
to  hear  birds  singing  In  a  forest  yet  unspoiled. 
I  hunger  for  the  chance  to  commune  with 
Ood  In  His  own  church. 

So  too.  I  know,  do  millions  of  others  weary 
of  days  spent  In  concrete  canyons  and  as- 
phalt Jungles.  Such  a  spot  lies  an  hour  or  so 
away  on  Storm  King  Mountain.  Why  should 
It  be  turned  Into  another  segment  of  in- 
dustry's hideous  Junkyard? 


Anniversary  of  Cambodia's  Independence 


EX^rENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKHENTAnVES 
Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Novem- 
ber 9  will  mark  the  11th  anuiversai-y 
of  Cambodia's  Independence  Since  the 
Hou.se  will  not  be  In  session  at  this  time, 
we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend warm  felicitations  to  HLs  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk. 
Chief  of  State  of  Cambodia :  and  to  the 
Cambodian  people. 

The  Kingdom  of  Cambodia  Is  one  of 
the  few  countries  in  southeast  Asia 
which  is  not  being  troubled  by  serious 
internal  difficulties  at  this  time.  To  the 
north  the  struggle  between  factions  In 
Laos  is  bringing  that  country  clo.ser  to 
ruin  and  possible  domination  by  the 
Communists.  To  the  east  and  south  a 
war  is  being  fought  in  deadly  earnest  be- 
tween the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
and  Communist-led  guerrillas. 

We  are  very  much  involved  In  the 
struggles  of  both  the.se  countries  and  It 
Is  a  relief  that  the  situation  in  Cam- 
bodia is  relatively  calm  and  free  from 
crisis.  We  have  our  hands  full  as  It  Is, 
and  a  CommunLst  thrust  into  Cambodia 
would  only  compound  the  problems  and 
dlflficultles  we  already  face. 

Cambodia  Is  the  oldest  state  of  the 
Indochinese  peninsula;  and,  although 
today  It  Is  only  about  the  size  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  it  once  was  the  center  of  a 
vast  empire  that  covered  mainland 
southeast  Asia  from  the  Bay  of  BeiiRal  to 
the  South  China  Sea.  An  almost  un- 
broken line  of  kings  stretches  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 

The  latest  of  these  reigning  monarchs 
was  King  Norodom  Suramarlt  who  died 
In  1960.  His  son  Prince  Norodom  Sihan- 
ouk, the  Chief  of  State  of  Cambodia, 
abdicated  the  throne  because  he  wanted 
to  continue  to  participate  In  the  political 
affairs  of  his  country.  As  the  King  he 
would  have  had  to  remain  above  politics 
and  serve  as  a  royal  figurehead  for  the 
Cambodian  people. 

Prince  Sihanouk  is  the  head  of  his 
ovn  political  paily  called  the  People's 
Social  Community.  Together  the  Prince 
and  his  party  have  swept  every  election 
m  which  they  have  taken  part,  and 
they  have  effectively  dominated  the  poll- 
tics  of  the  country  ever  since. 


Prince  Sihanouk  has  won  the  affecUoa 
and  support  of  the  Cambodian  peopli 
and  enjoys  the  great  respect  they  ham 
accorded  him  as  the  leader  who  obtained 
the  country's  Independence.  He  maka 
a  determined  effort  to  maintain  a  cIok 
and  personal  relationship  with  the  peo- 
ple of  his  kingdom.  He  makes  frequent 
and  sometimes  unannounced  trips  to  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  in  a  sp>ecial  helicopter 
to  talk  to  the  people  directly  about  their 
problems  and  their  hopes  for  the  future. 

November  9  is  the  11th  anniversary 
of  Cambodia's  Independence.  For  over 
a  decade  it  has  been  able  to  lead  a  sur- 
prisingly tranquil  life  in  a  part  of  the 
world  torn  by  turmoil  and  trouble.  One 
of  the  most  important  reasons  for  this 
has  been  the  exceptional  qualities  of 
leadership  that  Prince  Sihanouk  has  dis- 
played in  leading  his  people  forward.  He 
sets  a  fine  example  for  the  rulers  of 
many  countries  in  south  and  southeast, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  important  an- 
niversary, I  take  the  opportunity  to 
salute  the  people  of  Cambodia  and  their 
youthful  and  vigorous  leader  Prince  Si- 
hanouk. I  am  sure  tlfat  all  Americana 
join  me  in  this  gesture  of  friendship  and 
pood  will. 


In  Tribute  to  Jacqueline  Kennedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETItESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  a  previous  unanimous  consent  I 
would  like  to  have  altered  in  the  Record 
a  tribute  to  the  wife  of  our  late  President 
Oohn  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  Jacqueline 
Bouvier  Kennedy.  This  tribute  was  com- 
posed by  a  constitutent  of  mine.  Rabbi 
Gerald  Kaplan,  of  Congregation  B'nal 
Isreal,  Butte.  Mont.,  to  be  delivered  at  a 
sp)ecial  memorial  service  for  our  late 
President,  on  Friday,  November  20,  1964. 
His  tribute  is  as  follows: 

I.N    TRIBtm:    TO    JACqVEUtNE    KENI<rH>T 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  tribute*  to  a 
woman  Is  found  In  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 
Someone  asks,  "A  woman  of  valor,  who  can 
And''"  It  then  goes  on  to  say  that  "her 
price  Is  far  above  rubles,"  and  "Strength  and 
dignity  are  her  clothing,  and  she  laugheth  at 
the  time  to  come"  It  Is  Interesting  to  spec- 
ulate on  whom  the  writer  had  In  mind. 
Was  he  remembering  his  mother?  His  wife? 
Or  perhaps  a  grandmother?  Or  perhaps  some 
well-known  women  of  a  long  time  before. 
We  are  not  told  the  answer,  and  we  shall 
probably  never  know  Still,  someone  was 
being  remembered,  even  as  we  recall  In  lov- 
ing memory  those  whose  passing  from  life 
has   left   us   lonely. 

Going  over  this  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs.  I  notice  that  the  emphasU  Is  on 
an  industrious  wife  and  mother  who  aeee  to 
the  welfare  of  her  family.  It  Is  alao  stressed 
that  "she  stretches  out  her  hand  to  the  poor; 
yea.  she  reacheth  forth  her  hands  to  the 
needy  ■■  Although  we  do  not  know  who  Is 
being  described  In  this  passage,  we  do  know 
that  someone  was  remembered  In  these  terms 
of   valor.    Industry,    kindness,   strength,   and 


f.ith  Fortunately  for  us,  these  words  are 
Z^t  of  our  prayer  book  and,  Uirough  the 
f"^  -»    »!,»,«     vinvp    become    one    of    the 


passage 


of    time,    have    become   one   of   the 


masterpieces  of  religious  poetry 

Se  words,  "She  laugheth  at  the  time  to 
rnme  "  are  strange  words,  as  If  the  woman 
were  carefree  and  lived  only  for  today.  But 
looking  through  the  entire  content*  of  the 
words  It  is  powerful  and  Inspiring,  and  U- 
lustratlve  of  the  woman  who  lived  her  every- 
diV  me  so  that  she  was  not  afraid  of  tomor- 
row. Her  sense  of  security  came  from  doing 
the  best  she  could. 

The  words,  "A  woman  of  valor,  who  can 
find''  can  truly  be  applied  to  the  wife  of 
the  late,  lamented  President,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  For  those  of  us  who  are  looking 
and  viewing,  with  a  sense  of  sadness,  the 
tr.igedy  which  has  befallen  her.  we  can  truly 
Bav  that  she  has  a  faith  upon  which  she 
relied,  not  only  for  her  future  on  earth,  but 
al.so  ifor  death  and  whatever  follows  It. 
Many  people  are  fearful  and  anxious  about 
what  Is  ahead  for  them  on  earth  and  beyond 
but  Mrs.  Kennedy,  with  the  eyes  of  the  world 
uixin  her.  truly  showed  that  she  stood  out  as 
an  exception  through  her  amazing  sense  of 
security  and  confidence.  As  we  view  and  re- 
member her  trials,  we  are  reminded  that  her 
tragedy  Is  oiir  tragedy,  and  whatever  she 
faces  In  the  unknown  will  also  become  a  part 
of  our  lives. 

Someday,  somebody  will  also  remember  us, 
even  as  we  now  view  the  tragedy  of  our  late 
President.  The  question  which  lurks  In  my 
mind  Is,  how  will  they  recall  our  lives?  How 
will  they  remember  our  valor?  How  will  they 
remember  our  charity?  Our  kindness?  And 
how  will  they  remember  our  faith? 

For  most  of  us.  the  passage  of  time  tends 
to  soften  the  rough  edges  of  life,  and  yet  so 
many  of  us  today  are  frightened  people  who 
live  each  day  In  an  Insecure  state  of  mind, 
our  thoughU  bogged  down  In  anxiety.  De- 
spite our  advantages  of  plenty  and  leisure, 
we   are   a   generation    who   constantly   com- 


plains and  Is  dissatisfied  with  our  lives  on 
this  earth.  I  have  wondered  if  we  can  truly 
understand  the  grief  and  tragedy  which 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  has  encountered,  and 
whether  we  are  able  to  learn  a  lesson  from 
her  courage. 

The  erection  of  memorials  to  the»departed 
Is  an  old  and  common  practice.  The  great 
are  remembered  by  elaborate  monuments 
w^hlch  become  shrines.  All  of  us  who  viewed 
the  funeral  procession  of  our  late  beloved 
President  to  Arlington  Cemetery  should  visit 
this  area,  where  rest  the  bodies  of  unknown 
soldiers  from'  three  world  wars.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  the  most  Insensitive  of  men 
will  not  be  able  to  escape  the  Impact  of  the 
heroic  Uvea  enshrined  in  this  beautiful  build- 
ing. Every  memorial  In  every  cemetery  Is  a 
sign  of  someone  who  cared  to  let  a  person's 
name  and  span  of  life  be  remembered.  In 
tribute  to  them.  TTiere  Is  a  memorial  In 
Scotland  which  the  President  visited  In  June 
of  1963,  with  the  Inscription,  "The  whole 
earth  is  the  tomb  of  heroic  men,  and  their 
story  is  not  graven  only  on  the  stone  over 
their  clay,  but  abides  everywhere  without 
visible  symbol,  woven  Into  the  stuff  of  other 
•nen's  lives." 

Being  human  and  knowing  that  our  life 
on  earth  Is  only  for  a  brief  spell,  we  purchase 
a  family  plot  in  a  cemetery  and,  when  we 
are  finally  laid  to  rest,  a  marker  Is  put  over 
that  place  by  our  families.  This  marker 
teaches  us  that  we  battle  every  day  against 
death.  This  marker  tells  us  that  we  reject 
complete  annihilation  of  life.  With  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  death,  we  have  laid  to  rest 
a  great  man,  and  although  his  physical 
being  Is  silenced  completely,  his  life  and 
deeds  will  remain  with  not  only  those  of  us 
who  watched  with  scwrow  the  last  farewells, 
but  future  generations  also,  who  share  our 
loss  but  cannot  share  our  Joy  In  him  as  he 
lived. 

The  Bible  relates  that  when  Moses  died 
and  was  burled,  "no  man  knoweth  his  grave 


to  this  day."  There  Is  no  memorial  to  Moses 
anywhere  In  this  world,  save  In  the  moral 
law  which  Moses  brought  down  from  Slnal 
graven  upon  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  world. 
T^ere  can  be  no  memorial  which  can  describe 
fittingly  the  tragedy  and  triumph  of  Jacque- 
line Kennedy,  and  yet  our  rabbis  tell  us  that 
the  good  need  no  thombetones;  their  deeds 
are  inscribed  on  our  memcM^es  and  our 
physical  beings. 

■What  can  be  said  In  tribute  to  JacquaUne 
Kennedy  except  the  wisdom  of  the  words  ot 
Job,  "The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  takes 
away.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
May  we  all  learn  from  the  example  of  Jacque- 
line Kennedy  endurance  and  courage.    Amen. 


Optional  Rate  Schedules  Under  Lous 
Proposal  and  1965  Rate  Scbedaks 
Under  Present  Law 


EDTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  B.  LONG 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  following  material  that  was  inad- 
vertently omitted  from  my  remarks  of 
Friday,  October  2.  1964. 

I  request  that  the  permanent  Record 
be  corrected  to  include  these  tahles,  as 
corrected. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Table  i .-^Optional  rate  echtdulcs  KwaVr  the  Long  proposal  awl  1965  rate  schedules  undtr  present  late 

Fohedule  I.   Ix>ng  Proposal  :   (A)  Slnifle  Taxpayers  Who  Do  Not  Qoallfy  for  Rates  In  Schedules  II  and  III  and    (B)  Married  Pcrsong  rillne  Separate 

Ketnms 


If  {he  ainount  of  slnipliflod  taxaWe  income  '  is— 

Then  as  ta\  l>C'fore  credit- 

OTcr  0  Inif  over  tlO  ()0n 

Enter  0  plus  ao  percent  of  eicrss  over  0. 

(>vi»r  110  iKK)  htit  not  ov«^  il4  (i(lO                                                                                             

Ent«r  12,000  plus  25  percent  of  excess  over  $10,000. 

( »vrr  $14  Olio  bul  not  ovpr  11*^ 'M)                          .       ... . --  

Enter  $3.0a)  plus  30  [lercent  of  excess  over  $14,000. 

Over  $1H  fiKi  hul  not  ovc'T  $32  <Kio                      . 

Enter  M.2(X1  plus  'i^  i>erccnt  of  excess  over  $1S,000. 

Enter  SU.IUO  pius  iO  perceiit  ol  excess  over  $t2.<i00 

Enter  $16,300  plus  50  percent  of  excess  over  $80,000. 

Rche<lule  II.  Ixjng  proposal:  (A)  Married  Taxpayers  Filing  Joint  Retnms  and  (B)  Certain  Widows  and  WidoTctrs 


If  the  amount  of  simplified  taxaMe  income  '  is— 


Over  fi  t. lit  ru)t  over  f'JO.miO 

Over  IJ^i.iKni  but  not  over  $2f<,n00.. 
( ivir  fJK.diKi  but  not  over  $3«,(ino. . 
( i\  IT  yMi.Iti*!  but  not  over  PW.noO. . 
( ivi  r  y>4.(iiif)  but  not  over  $100,000. 

<  IVtT  $1I«1,(KI0 


Then  as  tax  before  credit — 


Eutor  0  phis  20  percent  of  excess  over  0. 
Enter  $4,<K«i  p!u?  25  percent  of  excess  ovw  $20,000. 
Enter  J6,0ai  plus  *'  percent  of  excess  over  $28,000. 
Enter  $8,4fPfi  pti:s  35  percent  of  excess  over  $36,000. 
Enter  $I8,2(l('  plus  40  percrnt  of  excess  over  $64,000. 
Enter  $32,000  plus  50  percent  of  excess  over  $100,000. 


Scliedule  III.  Long  I*roposal:  rnmarried  (or  LegaUy  Separated)  Taxpayers  Who  Qualify  as  nead  of  Household 


If  the  amount  0/  simplified  taxftble  Incorae  *  l»— 

Then  as  tax  before  credit — 

Ovpr  0  hilt  nnt  nvpr  11  fl  OflO                                                                                                     

Enter  0  plus  20  percent  of  excess  over  0. 

tiver  tld  (<)0  but  not  over  114  000                                                                       - - 

Enter  $2,000  plus  22.5  percent  of  excess  over  $10,000. 

Ovpr  tl4  (X)0  hut  not  over  $18  OnO                                                                                - 

Enter  $2,900  plus  V'  [xrcenl  of  excess  over  $14,000. 

Ovor  UK  (MlO  hut  not  nvftr  l^n  Onn                                                                                                        _ --    

Enter  $3,900  plus  27.6  percent  of  eioe«  over  $1*,000. 

f>vrr  t2((  C)00  hiit  not  nvpr  i^R  (MK)                                                                                                      -           -    

Enter  $4,450  plu."  30  percent  of  excess  over  SaO,000. 

Over  12s  OnO  hilt  not  over  t3?f«l0                                                                                       - 

Enter  $6,850  plus  32.5  percent  of  exoeas  over  $26,000. 

(Ivor  $32,000  but  not  over  $36,000 ,^. -- 

Ovi'j  136  000  hilt  nnt  over  tVl  000                                                                                       - - -- 

Enter  $8,150  plus  35  percent  of  excess  over  $32,000. 
Enter  $9,550  plus  37.5  percent  of  excess  over  $36,000. 

( »ver  tV)  nOO  Hilt  not  ovpT  Ift*  OflD                                                                                                     - -    

Enter  $14,800  plus  42.6  percent  of  excess  over  $50,000. 

Over  S64  UOU  but  not  over  tiun  OU)                                                         -         --   - 

Enter  $20,780  plus  45  percent  of  excess  over  $64,000. 

Over  tlOO  000  hilt  not  nvM- ilSO  (ICIO 

Enter  $36,860  plus  H)  percent  of  exness  over  $100,000. 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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schedule  IV.  19«  Ratea  Under  Present  I^w:  (A)  SlngU  Taxps^e»WhoDoJ<orQaa^ _ . 


If  the  wnount  of  tamble  Income 


Then  at  tax  t)efore  credit- 


Over  0  but  not  over  tSX) - 

Over  taoo  but  not  over  $1,000 

Over  $1,000  but  not  over  $1,600 

Over  $1,500  but  not  over  $:2,000 

Over  $2,000  but  not  over  $4,oa) 

Over  $4,000  but  not  over  $6,0(» 

Over  $6,000  but  not  over  $«,0«» 

Over  $8,000  but  not  over  »10.«1<'- 

Over  $10,000  but  not  over  $ U,000 

Over  $12,000  but  not  over  »H.««' 

Over  $14,000  but  not  over  $!«.;» 

Over  $16,000  but  not  over  $1H,(X») - 

Over  $lH,aK)  but  not  over  $2<),iJ<)0. 

Over  $a),000  but  not  over  rz.'.lXX) ■ 

Over  $22,000  but  not  over  $2fi,ii(X).. • 

Over  $26,000  but  not  over  $32,()iK) 

Over  $32,000  but  not  over  $38,1)00- 

Over  $38,000  but  not  over  $44,(XX) 

Over  $44,000  but  not  over  $5<.),a)0 

Over  $50,000  but  not  over  $f)(),ix)n- 

Over  $«),0O0but  not  over  $70,f»» 

Over  $70,000  but  not  over  $HC,tKlO_ 

Over  $80,000  but  not  over  $«0,(«lO 

Over  $90,000  but  not  over  $100,000 - 

Over  $100,000 


Enter  0  plus  14  percent  of  excess  over  0. 
Knter  $70  phia  15  i^-rcent  of  excels  °''"  *C?",«, 
Knter  $144  plus  16  percent  o  excess  over  $  ,000. 
Enter  $225  plus  17  i)erocnt  of  excess  over  $1  BOO. 
Enter  WIO  plus  19  i^rcent  of  excess  over  »,000 
Enter  $«B0  plus  /2  i«rcent  of  excess  o'er  $4^. 
Enter  $1,13()  plu.s  25  i*rcent  olexoe.^  over  $6,000. 
Enter  $1  630  plus  2H  i*rc*nt  o   excess  over  $8  OOO^^ 
Enter  $2,1«0  plu.s  32  iM-rwnt  o  exces-s  over  $10,000. 
Enter  r2,H30  plus  36  I*rcent  of  excess  "'«J  »'-'»», 
Enter  $3  ,'..V1  plus  30  percent  of  excess  over  $14  000. 
Enter  $4,330  plus  42  ,«-rcvnfo   excess  over  $  6,000. 
EiU-r  $5  170  plus  45  iM-rcent  o    exces.s  over  $1H,000. 
Enter  $6  070  plus  4M  percent  o   excess  over  rJO.OOO. 
Ent.T  r,030  plus  H\  iK^rcent  o  eice.ss  over  g2.000. 
Enter  $«  l>30  plus  M  (..-rcent  of  excess  over  JiW^ 
Enter  $12,210,  plus  .V5  l^rc-nt  o   excess  over  ^2,000. 
Enter  $15  510     .lus  W  ptToent  o  excels  over  $38,000. 
Enter  $1H»«i,  plus  «)  i*rcent  o   oicess  over  $44,000. 
Enter  $2'2,5»),  plus  62  i«rc^nt  o  excess  over  $»  ,000. 
Enter  $28  7«0     .lus  64  (leroent  o   excess  over  $60,000. 
E  .  er  $3.M«0,  plus  W.  [*rcent  o   exoe^  over  $70,000. 
Enter  $41  7«0.  plus  (.8  iMTCenl  o   excess  over  ^  ,000. 
Enter  M\5W',    -Ui.o  W  i-ercent  o   exce.ss  over  »l^ 
Enter  ^55  4»i  plus  70  iK>rcent  of  excess  over  $100,000. 


^i:;;,;:^^;::;::;!^;:^^^;::;^^ 


If  the  amount  of  taxable  Income  '  la— 


Over  0  but  not  over  »1.0«2.- -,wi. 

Over  $1,(XX)  but  not  over  $2,000 

Over  $2,000  but  not  over  t3.(XX)-- 

Over  $3,0(X)  but  not  over  $4,i)<)0 — 

Over  $4,000  but  not  over  $S,iiO0    - 

Over  $8,000  tmt  not  over  »1^.»|['- 

Over  $12,000  but  not  over  $lrt,i»« 

Over  $16,000  but  not  over  $20.(«10 

Over  $20.(XT0  but  not  over  $24.(XIO 

Over  $24,000  but  not  over  r28,i«») 

Over  $28,0(»  but  not  over  $:i2.lX)0 

Over  $32,000  but  not  over  $36,000 

Over  $36.iXX)  but  not  over  t4<).0«W 

Over  $40,000  but  not  over  $44,()J)0 

Over  $44,000  but  not  over  $5.',  J» 

Over  $52,000  but  not  over  $«M,iiOO 

Over  $64,000  but  not  over  $71^1*10 

Over  $76,000  but  not  over  »KS.(i<X) 

Over  $88.0»iO  but  not  over  $l<io,u«xi 

Over  $UW.000  but  not  over  JJ^;.'!^  ---- 
Over  $r20.000  but  not  over  »  *^  ■'*«-  — 
Over  $140,0<»  but  not  over  $160,000... 
Ovex  $160,000  but  not  over  »''«'•;««'— 
Over  $1S0.000  but  not  over  $200,000.... 
Over  $20<J,iXX) -- 


Then  as  lax  Wforc  credit 


Enter  0  plus  14  jiercent  of  excess  over  0^ 
Enter  $140  (.lus  15  [KTcent  of  excess  over  11,000. 
Enter  $2^10  plus  Ifi  l«>reent  of  excess  over  $-,  «  . 
Enter  $4.'<)  plus  17  iH>r,-.-nt  of  exc-ss  o^^'J  ^t'"". 
Enter  $631,  pUi.s  IW  iHTcent  of  excess  over  M  «J^ 
Enter  $1,3^1  pUi.s  J-J  [lerc-nt  o   cxc»^vs  over  $8,(X)a 
Enter  r2.2mi  plus  25  i«Tcent  o   eicess  <,ver  »  -«». 
Enter  $3.2'-iO  plus  28  i«rcent  o   excess  over  $16,000. 
Enter  $4,380  plus  32  iMTcenl  0   excess  over  $2.1, (Wn 
Entej  $.5,fi«»  P1U.S  36  (*r.vnt  o  excess  over  M,m 
Enter  $7,100  plus  3«  l>er«-nt  o   exce.ss  over  ^^S.OOO, 
Enter  $8,fi6«)  plus  42  i>ercent  of  excess  over  »2.'«W- 
Enter  $10.34(1  plus  45  j.-rc-nt  o   excx-ss  over  $36  J«. 

Enter  $12,14^1  plus  48  ,HTCenl  o   excess  nor  $4<1.0^«. 

Enter  $14,(»Vi  pla.  .V)  [K^rcent  o  excess  over  $44  000. 

Enter  $1H  tx^i  plu.<^  M  iM^rcmt  o  excels  ove    W2.  X«. 

Enter  $24,420  phis  55  i-ero-nt  of  excess  over  JM.  W  . 

Enter  $31.0-20  plus  58  i^-rcent  o   exce.ss  over  $^.000. 

Enter  $37,W.)  plus  60  i^^rce.nt  o   exce.ss  owr  »^ •  <»• 

Enter  $45.  ISO  plus  62  iKTcent  o   ei«v^s  ,.m>    »  1»  ■  ««■ 

Enter  $.57..5«)  plus  64  [^>r«-nt  of  ei(vss  over  »  20,000. 

Enter  $70,380  pla«  f*  l-'r.vnt  of  exc-ss  over  »  JO. 000. 

Enter  $8;<.>580  pl.is  (^  IKTC^nt  of  ex«vss  over  $UW  .000. 

Enter  $»7  ISO  plus  r*  ixTceiit  of  excess  over  »!8^'.  «"■ 

Enter  $U0,»8»J  plus  7u  percent  of  excess  over  $300,OWJ. 


- ■.■  «...■  ..„..  P..n. ,...:  ...n^....  ..■  .^.^-r  B-n-"-"  ^"'■•>"'  "'■°  "■■"">  "  "'-' ■"  "•":':^ 


If  the  amount  of  taxable  Income  i  la- 


Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

f)ver 

Over 

Over 

Over 

( )ver 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 


0  but  not  over  $l.fl«lO 

$1,000  but  not  over  $2,1X0 

$2,000  but  not  over  $4.(»lO 

$4,000  but  not  over  $6.(««) 

$ii  i«X)  but  not  over  $8.(««1 

$»jlO0  but  not  over  $Iii,i«fl 

$10.01X1  but  not  over  $12,U« 

$r2,r«X)  but  not  over  $ll.iXXl 

$14  lino  but  not  over  516, kki  ... 
$1«.0(XI  hut  not  over  $lH,i«i<l  .... 

$1H.I«X1  but  not  over  $Ji.o<io 

$20, (XX)  but  not  over  t.'2,ixili 

$'22,(X)0  but  not  over  $24.i«)il..-. 

$24.0(X1  but  not  over  ^•2l'>.iX«l 

$26, (XXI  but  not  over  iJH.miii  ... 

v>,(X»)  but  not  iiv'T  ^'f.'.i*")    -. 

<:VJ,oflll  hut  not  over  i*.16,i«X)... 

<;3(Vii<»)  hut  not  over  t;is,i«)i) 

Ws.inxi  but  not  over  $4(i,ii<»l     . 

$4ii,'i»X)  hut  not  oviT  W4.0'")     -- 

$4(]i«)0  but  not  ovr  $.Vi,i«io    . . 

$,-iO,iiiP(i  but  not  over  V.2.iii»)    . . 

«.'>2.illl«l  t>ul  not  over  <ti4,i«iil    . . 

$tV»,lXX)  but  not  over  $70,iii«>    .. 

$7(1, IKX)  hut  not  over  $76. Ko    .. 

$76, (UK)  but  [lot  over  $8l),o<lo   .- 

$Hli](KXl  hut  not  over  $Hh.i»l<l.  .. 

i.sM.iXX)  hut  not  over  $1011. (XO . . 

$1(«),(XK)  hut  not  over  $120,000. 

$131, IKX)  hut  not  over  $1  tOiKXI. 

$140,000  but  not  over  $1>"<1,(»10. 

$lii<i,i)(i<i  but  not  over  $l<-iMKX). 

JlHIl.lXK) 


Then  as  tax  b<  fore  cre.lit— 
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Enter 

Enter 

Enter 

Knter 

Kilter 

Kilter 

Enter 

Enter 

K,  liter 

Enter 
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Enter 

Enter 

Enter 

Knter 

Enter 

Enter 

Enter 

Enter 

Enter 

Enter 

EntiT 

Enter 

Enter 

Enter 

Enter 

Enter 

Enter 

Enter 

Enter 

Enter 


0  plus  14  r>eroent  of  extvss  over  0. 

$14(1  plus  16  i>erc»-nl  of  eirr.ss  over  Jl.OlXl. 
$3i«)  plus  IH  ixTornt  of  t^iW'ss  over  $2,(«X). 
$(■«()  plu.s  ai  iK-rcvnt  of  exivs.s  over  J4.o>«'^ 
$1  060  plus  22  percent  of  ixi'j'SS  over  $o,i«»i. 
t\,'it\  plus  2.'.  i.Tcviil  of  ei(vs.v  over  J8  |X)0_ 
$.',(i<«i  plus  '27  i.-riviit  of  eic'ss  over  $  "."OO- 
$2,M()  \uns  31  1»  r(vnl  of  ei<vss  over  $12.««;- 
W  1611  plus  32  i«T<fnl  of  eiei'SS  over  $14.IXW. 
ja  xo  plus  3.'.  i»'r(vnt  otei(VR.s  ov,-r  \\^J*^ 
$4.,'ai  plu.s  -if,  l.T(vnt  of  exivss  over  $18.  »»^- 
$5,-22li  plus  4<1  i-Ternt  of  eiei-ss  over  *  J  •  X«  • 
$6,i'-1i  plus  41  i.-rivnt  of  excess  over  J2-A00J.  ■ 
$6  H4(i  plus  43  i.Tix-nl  of  ext-ess  over  »^4,(iO(  . 
17  7(»(  plus  45  iTreent  of  exoess  over  J26.(««). 
Ja'c^XI  plus  46  i«.re..nt  of  excess  over  I28;l«»\. 
$10.44(1  plus  4H  i.TcTiit  of  exc-ss  over  $•;-.'«»'• 
$12  3611  plu.s  .'<!  iKTitnt  of  envss  over  J,«i.i«»i. 
jri.V^i  I'lus  52  i»-r(>.nt  ofexc'ss  over  J>.;'''|- 
$14  4(»i  plus  .53  Jiercent  of  exo'ss  over  $4(l,<««i. 
$16'.'Ji  plus  .'.5  i>..r(t'nt  of  ex.vss  over  J".!""' 
$1.-,H-Ji  plus  v.  [..ruMit  oteici'V.  over  J;''^;.!"'; 
$•20, WO.  I.lus  .'.X  i-Trviit  o(..xi>'SS  o^'''' ,»•'■';'"'■ 
$■•7  V«»i  |ilu.s  f*.>  i>eri'«.iit  of  exivss  over  K>4,o»«'. 
$jr,44(l  plu.s  61  i».rc«.nt  of  excess  over  »7<l.fJ00- 
$;<'.  Kxi  plus  62  iiercent  of  excess  over  J,6.i»«i. 
J.'r'..'*«i  plus  f<i  i«'ro..nt  of  eic-ss  over  »«>.»«'• 
$4.'  <V.ii  plu.s  »V4  ;«.rn.iit  of  exc-ess  over  $w«,(X«i. 
$.'<"  l/ii  plus  (VI  |M.r<i.nt  of  exoi-ss  over  JKXl.dOO. 
$)Vt  ,'il«i  plus  67  |».rreiit  cif  <'Xi'-s.s  over  $120.(100. 
$76'l««l  plus  68  l¥TC<Mlt  of  f  X(.|.ss  over  JJj^.'J'^- 
jyn'.'oi  pin-  iW  i«.rc<nit  of  exi«-s.s  over  Jl^^^wu 
$104  3i«i  iilu.-  711  i>er«'nt  of  excess  over  $iai,(»)0. 
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OF    irrW    TOME 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 
Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Novem- 
ber 1  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  nationalist  revolt  In  Al- 
geria Since  the  House  is  not  going  to 
be  In  session  at  that  time,  we  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  warm 
felicitations  to  His  Excellency  the  Presi- 
dent of  Algeria  Ahmed  Ben  Bella :  and  to 
His  Excellency  the  Algerian  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  Cherlf  Guellal. 

November  1.  1954.  was  the  beginning 
of  the  grueUng,  7V2-year  war  which  led 
to      Algerian       Independence,       finally 
achieved  on  July  3,  1962.    At  that  time, 
following   the    Algerians'    overwhelming 
99  6   percent   vote   for   Independence    2 
days  earlier,  French  President  Charles 
de    Gaulle    proclaimed    Algerian    inde- 
pendence and  the  end  of  132  years  of 
French   rule.     Also   on   that   date,   the 
United  States,  In  a  special  message  by 
President  Kermedy,   recognized    Algeria 
as  an  Independent  and  sovereign  state. 
Much    of    Algeria's    vast    territory    Is 
made  up  of  the  oil-rich  Sahara  Desert, 
and  most  of  Jts  11  million  Inhabitants  are 
concentrated    In    tlie    northern    coastal 
rcRlon    along    the    Mediterranean.      In 
geographic  area;  Algeria  Is  about  four 
times  the  size  of  Prance  and  Is  the  larg- 
e.st  state  In  North  Africa.    Together  with 
Morocco  on  the  west  and  Tunisia  on  the 
east,    it    comprises    the    Maghreb,    the 
western  part  of  the  Arab  world. 

The  present  plight  of  the  Algerian  na- 
tion is  far  from  happy.  The  long  years 
of  bitter  struggle  against  the  French, 
with  its  toll  of  life  and  its  disruption  of 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  nation,  would 
have  made  an  Inauspicious  background 
for  the  launching  of  a  new  state,  in  the 
best  of  subsequent  circumstances.  How- 
ever, on  the  eve  of  Independence  In  1962, 
two  serious  developments  occurred 
which  further  jeopardized  the  new 
slate's  chances  of  survival.  Algerians  of 
European  extraction,  who  numbered 
about  a  million,  and  who  possessed  most 
of  the  Nation's  managerial,  administra- 
tive, and  technical  skills,  bepan  a  mas- 
sive flight  from  the  country.  By  the  end 
of  1963,  less  than  one-tenth  remained. 
In  addition,  a  bitter  struggle  for  power 
broke  out  among  leaders  of  the  national- 
l.st  movement.  Political  and  economic 
chaos  threatened,  and  threatens  still. 

Algerians  endorsed  a  new  Constitution 
In  September  1963,  by  popular  referen- 
dum, although  thousands  of  Berbers  in 
the  Kabylia  region  east  of  Algiers  re- 
portedly boycotted  the  election.  The 
Constitution  states  as  an  aim  "the  build- 
ing of  a  Soclalistt  people's  democracy" 
and  provides  for  a  controlling  role  by  the 
National  Liberation  Front  as  the  only 
political  p>arty.  Deputies  to  the  National 
Assembly,  designated  by  Premier  Ahmed 
Ben  Bella  and  numbering  138.  were  ap- 
proved nearly  unanimously  by  the  vot- 
ers in  a  one-party  parliamentary  elec- 


tion last  month.  The  Government  stated 
that  just  under  85  percent  of  the  regis- 
tered voters  participated. 

The  Berber  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment has  Inrolved  intermittent  guerrilla 
warfare  In  the  mountainous  Kabylia  and 
Aures  regions,  and  Algeria  Is  Intermit- 
tently rocked  by  rebellion,  assassination, 
and  sabotage.  After  originally  avoiding 
Imprisonments  and  executions.  Premier 
Ben  Bella  declared  last  year: 


It  Is  an  lUuslon  to  think  that  you  can 
have  a  revolution  without  prisons. 

Executions  have  become  frequent. 

In  the  economic  sphere,  conditions  are 
also  serious.  Unemployment  is  heavy, 
hunger  widespread.  American  food  for 
peace  supplies  are  sustaining  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  population.  French  eco- 
nomic assistance  is  reportedly  facing 
further  cuts.  Dependence  on  military 
and  massive  economic  aid  from  Com- 
munist states  has  been  markedly  In- 
creasing. 

The  people  of  Algeria,  who  struggled 
so  long  and  with  such  dedication  for 
their  independence,  deserve  a  better  fate 
than  the  last  2  imhappy  years  have 
brought  them.  I  hope  that  the  next 
anniversary  of  the  revolt  that  began  Al- 
geria's heroic  march  to  independence 
will  see  better  things  for  these  courage- 
ous people. 


The  Metropolitan  Challenge 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 


OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  Senator  Edmtjnd  S.  Muskh:  de- 
livered an  enlightening  speech  on  the 
problems  of  our  Nation's  metropolitan 
areas  before  the  13th  Annual  Commis- 
sioners' and  Governors'  Conference  on 
Metropolitan  Washington  Problems, 
sponsored  by  the  Cotmcil  of  Govern- 
ments. 

The  text  of  his  remarks  follow: 

THI    MFTROPOLTrAN    Chaixenge 

(By  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskik,  Democrat,  of 
Maine,  before  the  13tb  Annual  Commls- 
Bloncrs"  and  Governors'  CJonference  on 
Metropolitan  Washington  Problems,  Mar- 
riott Motor  Hotel,  Arlington.  Va.,  October 
1.    1964) 

By  the  year  2000.  85  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion will  live  in  urban  areas,  experts  tell  us. 
Here,  In  our  own  National  Capital  region,  3 
minion  new  residents  will  be  added  by  the 
end  of  the  century. 

The  pressures  of  a  metropoUtan  America 
already  pose  the  greatest  threat  to  our  tra- 
ditional Federal -State-local  relations,  as  well 
as  the  greatest  challenge  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  strong,  representative,  and  flexible  Fed- 
eral system. 

There  are  the  physical  problems.  We  lace 
water  shortages.  transportaUon  snarls,  urban 
blight,  and  wasteful  land  uae. 

There  are  the  social  problems.  We  face  In- 
creased Juvenile  delinquency,  rising  crime 
rates,  and   uneasy  race  relations. 

There  are  the  poUtlcal  problems.  We  face 
shifting     metropolitan      boundaries,     frag- 


mented local  foremment.  and  conflict  be- 
tween th«  central  city  and  the  mburba. 

Ttiere  are  tbc  financial  protdcma.  We 
face  llmltsd  reT«mM  resouroM  and  abaaost 
llmltleM  cxpczMtttura  ne«di;  Boaiisg  taa  ratw 
In  the  suburb*  and  falllnc  ^ul  baaea  In  tlM 
elUeft.  Btate  and  looia  d*bta  ara  waanrnttMH. 
while  State  and  local  rrranua  •ourow  faU 
behind. 

Metroixdltan  area*  currtntly  require:  ••00 
mimon  annually  for  sewage  treatment  faelll- 
tlee;  $400  million  annually  for  pure  water; 
$200  miUlon  annually  to  rebuild  each  sqviare 
mile  of  slums;  and  tlVi  mimon  annuaUy 
so  commuter  railroads  can  stay  In  business. 

These  problems  stagger  the  imagination. 
They  tax  our  ingenuity  as  well  as  our  purse. 
The  metropolitan  area  Is  a  new  type  of 
community,  one  In  which  Its  Inhabitants 
have  little  or  no  feeling  of  community.  It 
is  neither  a  neighborhood,  city.  State,  nor  ^ 
nation.  There  are  no  anthems,  flags.  «• 
mottoes.  Loyalties  are  mixed,  and  problenas 
grow  with  growth. 

While  our  population  has  skyroclteted,  ttoe 
land  moet  of  us  occupy  has  diminished.  In 
1940  nearly  a  quarter  of  our  population  Uved 
In  rural  areas.  In  1962  less  than  8  percent 
still  lived  In  the  country.  The  remalndM", 
victims  of  a  technological  revolution,  moved 
from  farms  to  urban  areas.  Mechanized 
farming,  hybrid  seeds,  better  planting 
methods,  and  more  efficient  animal  hus- 
bandry add  to  our  wealth  with  continually 
less  human  effort.  And  as  this  agricultural 
revolution  advances,  even  more  rural  Amer- 
icans will  stream  Into  our  cities. 

What  does  the  new  arrival  And  In  our 
metropolitan  centers?  Is  his  environment 
a  liberating  Influence?  Or  does  he  see  urban 
living  as  a  necessary  evil.  Imposet'  by  a  tech- 
nological revolution  that  has  made  him  an 
alien  in  his  own  land? 

The /truth  lies  somewhere  between  these 
extremes.  Our  clUes  are  large  and  exciting; 
they  house  our  cultxiral  and  educational 
centers.  The  standard  of  living,  for  most.  Is 
higher.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  in- 
adequate transportation,  excessive  noise,  dull 
architecture,  and  air  pollution  are  strong 
barriers  to  safe  and  sane  urban  living.  We 
have  responded  to  the  economic  necessiUes 
and  this  press  of  population  accompanying 
the  transformation  of  the  American  land- 
scape, on  a  haphazard  basis.  In  spite  of  gal- 
lant efforts,  we  have  not  rendered  our  urban 
areas  either  beautiftU  or  really  habitable. 

The  press  and  flux  of  population  made 
suburban  development  inevitable.  The  city — 
dirty,  crowded,  and  noisy — accelerated  this 
exodus.  The  city  dweller  fled  In  his  automo- 
bile to  find  cleaner  air,  less  congestion,  and 
a  slower  pace  of  living.  For  this,  however, 
he  ransomed  much.  As  one  commentator 
put  it,  "he  entered  the  land  of  'no.'  No 
storm  drainage,  and  no  sewers.  No  curb,  no 
gutter,  and  no  sidewalks.  No  parks,  no 
playgrounds,  and  no  street  lights.  No  fire- 
plugs, no  firehalls.  and  no  fixe  truclcs.  No 
public  garbage  collection.  No  modern  polic- 
ing. No  zoning  and  no  subdivision  control." 
Look-alike  residential  hbuslng,  and  gaudy 
commercial  strip  development  quickly  dotted 
the  pastoral  landscape  the  suburbanite 
sought. 

This  portrayal  U  both  a  historic  analy- 
sis and  a  reclUtlon  of  current  events.  As 
President  Kennedy  put  It:  "In  a  few  short 
decades  we  have  passed  from  a  rural  to  an 
iirban  way  of  life,  and  In  a  few  short  decades 
more,  we  shall  be  a  Nation  of  vastly  expanded 
popuiaUon,  living  In  expanded  urban  areas 
and  housing  that  does  not  now  exist,  served 
by  community  faclllUes  that  do  not  now 
exist,  moving  about  by  means  of  systems  of 
urban  transportation  that  do  not  now  exist." 
How  are  we  going  to  meet  these  needs? 
The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  In  Its  report  "Alternative 
Approaches  to  Govenunental  Reorganiza- 
tion of  Metropolitan  Area*,"  explores  varlouB 
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proposals  designed  to  create  a  sense  of  com- 
munity In  metropolitan  areas.  Tbe  Oom- 
mlsslon  found  there  can  be  no  "pat"  solu- 
tion for  easing  the  problems  of  political  and 
structural  complexity  at  the  local  level.  One 
approach  called  for  the  merging  of  outlying 
dlstrl«4«  with  the  core  city,  thereby  abolish- 
ing governmental  fragmentation.  Another, 
apparently  more  feasible,  approach  called  for 
areawlde  functions  to  be  performed  by  a 
regional  government,  with  each  local  unit 
having  representation.  This  federated  ap- 
proach has  been  adopted  by  only  one  metro- 
politan area  In  the  country. 

The  establishment  of  metropolitan  coun- 
cils on  a  voluntary  basis,  composed  of  elected 
officials,  is  yet  another  alternative.  Pew  such 
bodies  exist.  You.  along  with  9  or  10  other 
agencies,  have  been  pioneers  in  developing 
the  voluntary  regional  council  as  a  happy 
compromise  between  those  who  want  no 
change  and  those  calling  for  the  centrallza^ 
tlon  of  all   metropolitan   functions. 

The  Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
Governments  Is  the  Institutional  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  yours  Is  a  regional  com- 
munity. More  than  5  million  people  will 
live  here  In  another  generation.  And  most 
of  this  growth  will  take  place  mainly  In  the 
suburbs.  This  staggering  Increase  will  re- 
quire a  sharp  rise  In  public  facilities.  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  funds  will  all  be  re- 
quired to  finance  Independently  planned  and 
executed  construction  programs.  Greater 
coordination,  then.  Is  vital.  For  example, 
metropolitan  water  supply  and  sewage  dls- 
pvosal  projects  demand  an  areawlde  attack 
and  a  cooperative  program.  No  one  level  of 
government  alone  can  handle  such  regional 
problems. 

Your  council  understands  this  need  for 
coordination.  You  act  as  a  forum  where 
members  can  meet  and  discuss  common  prob- 
lems. As  a  study  group  you  make  recom- 
mendations to  member  counties,  cities,  and 
States.  But  you  have  never  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  planning  Is  of  no  value  unless  It 
leads  to  appropriate  action  The  adoption 
of  the  year  2000  plan  and  the  construction 
of  the  Potomac  Interceptor  sewer  bear  wit- 
ness to  this. 

One  of  the  council's  most  recent  and  sig- 
nificant accomplishments  Is  receipt  of  a 
Federal  urban  renewal  demonstration  grant. 
The  purpose  of  this  grant  Is  to  assist  In 
bringing  together  for  the  first  time  varlotis 
local  governmental  data.  This  In  turn  will 
encourage  a  greater  degree  of  standardiza- 
tion for  metropolitan  land-use  and  housing 
Classification.  Federal  efforts  to  bring  about 
greater  uniformity  will  also  be  aided.  The 
project  will  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
voluntary  local  cooperation  as  the  basis  for 
regional  action.  Despite  theee  accomplish- 
ments, much  work  remains  to  be  done. 

The  final  report  of  the  congressional  Joint 
Committee  on  Washington  Metropolitan 
Problems,  although  dated  in  some  respects. 
Is  still  a  fair  assessment  of  the  conference's 
basic  difficulty.  The  report  declared.  In  part, 
that  "despite  such  welcome  steps  as  the 
establishment  of  an  operating  budget,  and 
the  employment  of  Its  own  executive  secre- 
tary, the  conference  has  still  far  to  go  be- 
fore it  will  be  dealing  effectively  with  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  problems." 

The  council  has  yet  to  become  the  au- 
thentic voice  of  the  National  Capital  region. 
Metrop>olltan  problems  cannot  be  solved  un- 
less there  are  strong  advocates  able  to  reach 
and  educate  area  residents,  able  to  persuade 
local  units  that  vitally  needed  action  re- 
quires Joint  effort.  The  council  must  develop 
and  fight  for  its  own  views  on  issues  of  area- 
wide  concern. 

State  governments  must  also  bear  a  re- 
sponsibility for  encouraging  regional  solu- 
tions. Most  States  have  tended  to  react  to 
the  metropolitan  challenge  in  a  haphazard 
fashion.  The  fiscal.  Jurisdictional,  research, 
and    planning    needs    of    the    large    urban 


centers    have    commonly     been     Ignored     or 
handled  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 

Aa  a  result,  cities  have  turned  to  the 
Federal  Ooveminent.  TbUi  has  alarmed 
many  defenders  of  State*  rights.  But  de- 
mands for  the  preservation  of  States  rights 
must  be  matched  by  an  acceptance  by  the 
States  of  their  responsibilities  toward  their 
major  papulation  centers. 

The  Council  of  State  Governments  and 
the  Advisory  Commission,  the  latter  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  have  made  several  legisla- 
tive proposals  designed  to  assist  State  gov- 
ernments In  meeting  thl.s  urban  challenge. 
If  the  States  are  to  remain  viable  partners 
in  our  Federal  system,  they  mu.st  adjust 
their  operations  and  organizations  In  light 
of  the  revolution  on  the  urban  frontier 
Both  groups,  therefore,  have  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  new  agency  of  State 
government  for  metropolitan  or  local  af- 
fairs. This  new  agency  would  a.sslst  the 
metropolitan  areas  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
lems of  local  governmental  phinning,  struc- 
ture, organization,  and  finance.  Neither 
Richmond  nor  Annapolis  h.Ts  ."^urh  an  office, 
although  both  provide  some  of  these  serv- 
ices. Such  a  department  could  iil.so  assist 
the  Governor  in  formulating  effective  jx)ll- 
cles   to  meet  metropolitan   problems. 

The  national  character  of  many  metro- 
p>olltan  questions  make.s  Poderal  participa- 
tion necessary.  Several  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams have  already  had  a  significant  Impact 
on  our  metropolitan  area.s.  In  addition, 
three  current  proposals  could  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  orderly  urban  growth 
and    development. 

First,  a  dimension  of  the  National  Capital 
region's  water  pollution  difficulties  is  covered 
in  S.  649.  which  I  introduced  In  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress.  It  would  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
concerning  grants  for  construction  of  mu- 
nicipal sewage  treatment  works  Of  .'ipeclal 
concern  to  metrop)olltan  areas  Is  the  pro- 
vision that  these  grants  may  be  Increased 
by  10  percent  for  a  project  that  Is  part 
of  a  comprehensive  regional  plan.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate, by  a  vote  of  69  to  11.  passed  this  needed 
legislation.  If  passed  by  the  House,  this 
measure  will  do  much  to  strengthen  the 
FK>8ltlon   of   metropolitan   planning  agencies. 

Second,  metrofX)lltan  area  planning  would 
be  further  assisted  by  the  enactment  of  S. 
SS,").  Senators  Humphrit.  Mundt,  and  Wn-- 
i.iAMS  Joined  me  In  February  1963  in  sponsor- 
ing this  Advisory  Comml.sslon  proposal.  It 
was  considered  at  length  by  the  Svibcom- 
mlttee  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
unanimously  passed  the  Senate  last  January. 
The  bin  would  require : 

(1)  Establishment  of  a  legally  constituted 
metropolitan  agency,  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  areawlde  planning;  and 

(2)  An  assessment  by  this  agency  of  cer- 
tain Federal  grant  applications  made  by  local 
governments  before  being  acted  upon  by  the 
relevant  Federal  departments  and  agencies 

Planning  agency  approval  of  applications 
Is  not  a  prerequisite  to  Federal  assistance 
under  this  bill.  But  the  proposal  recognizes 
the  role  of  adequate  planning  as  crucial  to 
achieving  metropolitan  objectives  relating  to 
op>en-space  land  projects,  airport  construc- 
tion, waste  treatment  works,  urban  renewal, 
public  housing,  hospital  construction,  and 
urban  highways.  These  projects  would  be 
viewed  as  part  of  a  regional  plan.  The  bill 
strengthen  the  concept  of  a  metropolitan 
community. 

It  would  also  establish  a  frame  of  refer- 
ence for  all  Federal  activities  affecting  an 
urban  area.  Programs  covered  under  this 
measure  must  be  relt  ted  to  each  other  as 
well  as  to  local  development,  if  Federal  funds 
are  not  to  be  spent  on  conflicting  objectives. 
Economy,  then,  also  demands  this  full  ex- 
change of  Information  among  the  political 
subdivisions  within  a  metropolitan  area  prior 
to  the  allocation  of  a  Federal  grant. 


And  finally.  I  have  suppxDrted  prop>osal8  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Depiartment 
(if  Urban  Affairs.  Until  now,  the  Federal 
Government's  reaction  to  the  emergence  of 
a  metropolitan  America — like  that  of  the 
States  has  generally  been  disjointed,  spo- 
riwllc,  and  unplanned.  Such  a  department  la 
necessary  for  coordinating  the  numerous 
Federal  programs  that  have  an  Impact  on 
metropolitan  areas 

These  three  proposals  for  congressional 
action  differ  In  many  respects,  but  all  have 
one  feature  In  common :  They  seek  to  estab- 
lish the  foundations  for  a  viable  metropoli- 
tan community. 

A  memorable  passage  from  Prof.  Kenneth 
Galbralth's  book,  "The  Affluent  Society."  p>or- 
trays  our  dilemma.  He  described  "the  family 
which  takes  Its  •  •  •  alr-condltloned.  fX)wer- 
.steered,  and  power-braked  automobile  out 
for  a  tour  (and)  passes  through  cities  that 
are  badly  paved,  made  hideous  by  Utter, 
bllnhted  buildings,  billboards,  and  p>06ts  for 
wires  that  should  long  since  have  been  put 
underground.  They  pass  on  through  a  coun- 
tryside that  has  been  rendered  largely  In- 
visible by  commercial  art.  •  •  •  They  picnic 
on  exquisitely  packaged  food  from  a  portable 
Icebox  by  a  polluted  stream  and  go  on  to 
spend  the  night  at  a  park  which  Is  a  menace 
to  public  health  and  morals.  Just  before 
dozing  off  on  an  air  mattress,  beneath  a  ny- 
lon tent,  amid  the  stench  of  decaying  refuse, 
they  may  reflect  vaguely  on  the  curious  un- 
evennesfi  of  their  blessings." 

Galbralth  may  exaggerate,  but  there  Is  In- 
deed an  "unevenness"  of  blessings.  Our  citi- 
zens, and  their  representatives  at  all  levels  of 
government,  are  becoming  more  aware  that 
action  In  the  public  sector  must  be  as  Imagi- 
native and  progressive  in  providing  the  pub- 
lic services  we  require  as  the  private  sector  In 
providing  the  luxuries  we  want. 

Joint  Federal-state-local  cooperation  and 
Innovations  In  government  are  needed  now. 

President  Kennedy  said:  "The  challenge  Is 
great,  and  the  time  Is  short.  Shall  we  be- 
gin^" 

The  council,  Just  by  Its  existence,  repre- 
sents a  beginning. 

Now,  as  President  Johnson  has  said.  "Let 
us  continue." 


Thdr  Secret  Weapon 


Hon.  James  C.  Aachindots 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or    lUlNSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  James  C.  Auchincloss,  affec- 
tionately known  to  all  of  us  as  Jim.  will 
be  greatly  missed  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

He  has  rendered  outstanding  and  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  Jersey,  the  State, 
and  the  Nation  for  22  years.  During 
this  period  he  has  served  on  many  Im- 
p>ortant  committees  and  Is  held  In  high 
regard  by  members  of  both  the  majority 
and  minority  parties. 

Jim  Is  a  personal  friend  of  mine.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
him  in  many  capacities  and.  personally, 
regret  his  leaving. 

I  wish  for  him  and  Mrs.  Auchincloss 
many  years  of  well-earned  and  well-de- 
served rest. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
before  me  an  editorial  advertisement 
that  appeared  in  paid  space  in  the  New 
York  Times  dated  September  30  under 
the  title  "Communists'  Secret  Weapon." 
It  is  written  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Spanel.  founder 
and  chairman* of  the  board  of  Interna- 
tional Latex  Corp.  In  it  he  develops  with 
deep  understanding  the  dangerous  con- 
sequence that  the  free  world  may  reap  by 
Riving  Russia  and  her  Communist  satel- 
lites long-term  credits  when  it  is  known 
that  Russia  "is  the  only  country  that 
has  failed  to  make  even  a  token  payment 
on  the  $11  billion  it  owes  the  United 
States  from  the  Second  World  War." 

Mr.  Spanel  points  out  that  by  giving 
the  Communists  access  to  the  abundance 
of  the  West  without  payment,  we  will 
indeed  be  helping  very  real  and  potential 
enemies  to  survive  the  naked  economic 
defects  of  their  systems:  and  that  this 
will  not  only  be  a  folly  in  itself,  but  on 
a  long-term  credit  basis  It  will  actually 
release  Communist  manpower  and  ma- 
terials for  military  uses  against  the  free 
world. 

In  short,  the  West  will  be  financing  the 
enhanced  warmaking  capacity  of  its 
enemies,  to  its  own  peril;  financing  its 
own  destruction.  Not  the  Trojan  horse 
of  old.  but  today's  more  treacherous  one. 
the  Communist  credit  horse. 

It  is  tragic  that  even  though  the  free 
Industrial  Nations  had  agreed  upon  a 
limit  of  5-year  credits  to  Soviet  Russia, 
it  has  just  been  announced  that  England 
has  broken  away  by  granting  the  Krem- 
lin a  credit  of  18  years  for  a  chemical 
plant. 

This  timely  article  deserves  wide  read- 
ership by  freedom-loving  people  in  our 
world.  It  Is  a  patriotic  service  not  only 
to  our  country  but  to  the  whole  free 
world,  and  Mr.  Spanel  and  the  Interna- 
tional Latex  Corp.  have  surely  earned 
hmhest  commendation  from  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  West. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  by  Mr.  Spanel  by  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Their  Secret  Weapon 
I A    N.    Spanel,   founder-chairman.   Interna- 
tional Latex  Corp  ) 

World  communism  has  set  a  trap  for  un- 
wary free  men  and  free  nations.  It  Is  baited 
wUli  profits,  on  the  theory  that  capitalists 
can  no  more  resist  Its  sweet  smell  than 
mice  can  resist  cheese. 

The  trap  is  trade  And  the  smell  of 
profits  Is  all  that  the  victims  are  likely  to 
get,  considering  the  Communist  record. 
&niet  Russia,  It  is  well  to  remember.  Is 
the  only  country  that  has  failed  to  make 
even  a  token  payment  on  the  $11  billion 
It  owes  the  United  States  from  the  Second 
World  War. 


To  trade  or  not  to  trade  with  Oommunist- 
b'.oc  nations;  this  has  been  a  serious  poUcy 
problem  for  the  free  world.  ShotUd  the 
products  of  oiir  free  economy  be  made  avail- 
able to  strengthen  those  who  are  openly 
and  passionately  dedicated  to  destroying  that 
freedom?  Should  we  help  Red  regimes  to 
survive  the  great  economic  defects  of  their 
system  by  giving  them,  access  to  the  abtin- 
dance  producted  by  our  system? 

Commonsense  says  "No."  Communist  Im- 
ports from  the  free  world,  even  of  so-called 
nonstrateglc  goods,  release  their  manpower 
and  materials  for  military  uses.  Tlie  dis- 
tinction between  strategic  and  nonstrateglc 
categories    is    therefore  largely  meaningless. 

Do  we  learn  nothing  from  experience? 
Before  World  War  n  we  helped  buUd  up 
a  budding  enemy's  war  machine  by  selling 
scrap  Iron  to  Japan.  The  very  memory  Is 
still  painful  to  the  American  people.  Even 
more  suicidal  was  the  propaganda  that 
democratic  nations  "must  do  business  as 
xisual"  with  Nazi  Germany,  thereby  enabling 
Hitler  to  build  his  engines  of  destruction 
more  swiftly. 

ECONOMIC    INSANITY 

Neither  commonsense  nor  experience,  un- 
fortunately, can  stand  up  against  the  lure 
of  profits.  Free  nations  are  trading  with 
the  Communists  and  no  doubt  will  continue 
to  do  so.  They  will  again  Invent  sell- 
deludlng  arguments  and  alibis.  Thtis  while 
a  boycott  of  the  Red  world  appears  impos- 
sible, the  trading  could  be  kept  within 
rational  limits. 

Because  the  Red  countries  are  unable  to 
balance  their  Imports  with  exports — they 
simply  do  not  have  enough  of  what  we  can 
use — they  insist  they  are  dependent  on  cred- 
its. Yet  It  is  well  known  that  Russia  has 
an  enormous  pile  of  hoarded  gold  for  which 
millions  of  her  slave  laborers  sweated  and 
died  since  1918.  Nevertheless,  as  a  brake  on 
a  runaway  race  for  uncertain  profits  the 
leading  free  Industrial  nations  had  set  for 
themselves  a  limit  of  5  years  upon  credits  to 
Soviet  Russia  and  Its  satellite  colonies. 

Now  England  has  broken  that  understand- 
ing. It  has  granted  to  Moscow  an  18-year 
credit  for  a  chemical  plant.  This  has  caused 
shocked  consternation  In  Washington 
Paris,  Bonn,  Rome,  and  other  Western  cap- 
itals have  been  thrown  into  confusion. 

Once  again  the  Weet  Is  subjected  to  a  dis- 
astrous course  seemingly  mapped  a  centtiry 
ago  wheij  Lord  Palmerston  pronounced:  "We 
have  no  perpetual  allies  and  we  have  no 
perpetual  enemies,  our  interests  are  perpet- 
ual." 

London  Is  known  to  be  negotiating  other 
such  deals  with  the  Kremlin,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  other  Communist  states.  By  the  con- 
fused logic  of  this  conduct,  shouldn't  the 
"liberal"  policy  of  long-term  credits  be  ex- 
tended to  Red  China  as  well? 

What  does  It  all  mean?  It  means  that  the 
ramparts  of  economic  sanity  have  been 
breached.  It  is  not  merely  likely  but  in- 
evitable that  other  free  nations  under  our 
competitive  system  will  be  fcM-ced  to  take 
their  cue  from  Britain.  The  Conunxinlsts 
will  thus  obtain  what  they  most  need  to 
thrive,  which  is  long-term  credits  in  the 
markets  of  the  West.  It  means  that  the  free 
world,  in  the  measure  that  it  follows  the 
British  lead,  will  help  finance  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  already  swollen  Communist 
war  potential. 

The  mischief  cuts  a  lot  deeper.  These 
credit*.  In  themselves,  become  a  powerful 
weapon  In  Communist  hands  to  wreck  West- 
ern economies.  All  that  the  Kremlin,  for 
Instance,  needs  to  do  Is  deliberately  to  mul- 
tiply these  credits,  in  order  to  aggravate 
what  is  already  a  credit-heavy  problem  dan- 
gerous to  the  West. 


WX    HAVX    BEEN    WAANES 

The  eminent  French  monetary  authority. 
Jacques  Rueff,  has  repeatedly  warned  the 
free  world  In  the  last  few  years  of  a  coming 
credit  crisis.  And  M.  RuefT  is  not  alone  In 
this  fear.  Five  thousand  yeaxs  of  history 
teaches  that  when  a  nation  permits  the  blind 
abuse  of  Its  monetary  system  It  impoverishes 
and  corrupts  Its  people,  thus  slowly  destroy- 
ing Itself  and  its  economic  and  political  in- 
fluence in  the  world. 

Yet  the  free  wc«-ld  appears  to  be  entrust- 
ing this  power  to  corrupt  Into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  firmly  committed  to  our  de- 
struction. The  West,  in  financing  the  Com- 
munists, Is  not  only  fortifying  the  war- 
making  capacity  of  Its  sworn  enemies  but  Is 
giving  them  a  stranglehold  on  Its  economic 
life — the  right  to  siphon  off  otir  fiscal  vitality 
to  suit  their  hostile  purposes. 

Long-term  Western  credits  are  the  Commu- 
nists' newest  secret  weapon.  Historians  in 
the  future  surely  will  marvel  at  the  cupidity 
and  stupidity  of  the  civilization  which  put 
that  terrifying  weapon  In  the  hands  of  its 
self-appointed  executioners.  They  will  re- 
peat, with  better  cause  than  ever,  that  those 
whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first  make 
mad. 

Another  fact:  Long-term  credits  obviously 
give  the  creditors  a  stake  in  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  the  debtors.  The  West  will 
thus  have  to  help  the  Communist  nations 
prosper,  even  If  It  means  aid  In  suppressing 
their  Internal  resistance  movements.  The 
monumental  Irony  of  It. 

Conversely,  this  credit  policy  gives  the 
Communists  a  double  stake  in  hastening  the 
bankruptcy  and  demise  of  the  West,  since 
that  would  also  wash  out  their  planned 
mountain  of  Indebtedness. 

Our  minds  have  been  numbed  by  the  be- 
guiling talk  of  "peaceful  coexistence."  But 
It  means  something  quite  different  to  Mos- 
cow than  it  does  to  us.  The  Communists 
have  not  retreated  1  Inch  from  their  ob- 
jective of  world  dominion.  Khrushchev  has 
repeatedly  ridiculed  Westerners  who  kid 
themselves  that  the  slogan  Implies  the  end 
of  the  cold  war.  On  the  contrary,  he  sees  It 
as  a  means  to  Intensify  the  cold  war  and  as- 
sure Communlst.vlctory. 

WE  CAN  DEFUSE  THIS  PERIL 

As  recently  as  September  19,  Khrushchev 
assured  2,000  delegates  to  a  Youth 
Forum  In  Moscow — Latin  Americans.  Asians, 
Africans — that  Soviet  RussU  will  supply 
them  with  arms  when  they  make  war  on 
their  "oppressors."  How  can  we  square  that 
candid  assertion  of  continuing  hostilities 
with  a  credit  policy  that  enhances  Commu- 
nist military  might?  The  shocking  truth  Is 
that  we  will  be  providing  the  weapons  which 
the  Kremlin  promises  to  dispense  to  its  co- 
horts all  over  the  world. 

Long-term  credits,  we  repeat.  Is  a  trap 
The  Western  World  appears  to  be  entering 
It  with  closed  eyes,  like  sleepwalkers;  yet  It's 
the  Trojan  horse  of  old  In  todays  more 
treacherous  form:  the  Communist  credit 
horse. 

It  Is  late,  but  not  too  late  one  hopes,  to 
come  fully  awake  to  the  menace;  for  if  the 
United  States,  France,  England,  and  Ger- 
many were  really  united  this  deadly  peril 
could  be  defused. 

Lenin  once  wisecracked  that  when  the 
time  comes  to  hang  capitalists,  they  will  be 
competing  for  the  sale  of  the  rope.  The 
hunger  for  profits,  he  implied,  blots  out  logic 
and  even  the  wUl  to  survive.  Are  we  really 
Intent  upon  proving  that  Lenin  was  right? 
This  is  the  crucial  question  that  should  be 
pondered  by  London  and  Washington,  by 
Paris  and  Bonn,  by  all  peoples  who  cherish 
human  freedom  and  rate  it  higher  than 
"business  as  usual." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   mw    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATIVIDS 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Libya 
marks  Its  13th  anniversary  as  an  Inde- 
pendent state  on  December  24.  Since 
the  House  will  not  be  in  session  at  this 
time,  we  wish  to  take  the  opportunity 
now  to  extend  warm  felicitations  to  His 
Majesty  King  Idris  I.  of  Libya;  and  His 
Excellency  Fathl  Abidia.  Libya's  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States. 

Libya  was  the  first  country  to  receive 
Its  Independence  wholly  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  United  Nations.  Its  13th 
anniversary  Is  a  time  of  ever-accelerat- 
ing change  and  domestic  and  interna- 
tional tension  for  this  constitutional 
monarchy  on  the  Mediterranean  shores 
of  Africa,  sandwiched  between  Nasser's 
expansive  Egypt  on  the  east  and  Ben  Bel- 
la's revolutionary  Algeria,  as  well  bls  Tu- 
nisia, on  the  west. 

Part  of  Mussolini's  empire  until  the 
German  and  Italian  forces  were  con- 
quered in  the  desert  fighting  of  World 
War  n,  Libya's  two  most  populous  prov- 
inces. Trlpolitania  and  Cyrenaica  on  the 
Mediterranean,  were  placed  under  Brit- 
ish administration  The  Pezzan.  the 
largely  desert  area  of  the  interior,  was 
administered  by  the  French.  The  Italian 
I>eace  treaty  provided  that,  failing  agree- 
ment on  the  disposition  of  these  areas, 
the  problem  should  be  submitted  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  1949,  the  A.ssembly  decided  that  Libya 
should  be  administered  by  a  United  Na- 
tions Commissioner  and  that  it  was  to  be- 
come independent  by  January  2.  1952. 
King  Idrls  I  proclaimed  a  hereditary 
monarchy  in  Bengazi  a  few  days  t>efore 
that  date,  on  December  24,  1951.  the  day 
which  Libyans  honor  as  the  beginning 
of  their  independence. 

Until  a  few  years  ago.  the  population 
of  Libya,  numbering  somewhat  more 
than  1  million,  was  considered  to  be 
among  the  most  hopelessly  poor  in  the 
world.  Libya  was  apparently  blessed  by 
no  industrial  resources,  and  a  largely 
agricultural  and  pastoral  economy 
limped  along  in  a  country  where  only 
some  2  percent  of  the  land  Is  arable. 
Libya  was  dependent  on  foreign  assist- 
ance and  the  direct  and  indirect  reve- 
nues resulting  from  a  number  of  small 
British  bases  and  the  massive  Wheelus 
Air  Force  Base  of  the  United  States,  a 
key  NATO  installation. 

Breathtaking  changes  in  Libya's  eco- 
nomic status  began  with  the  discovery  of 
oil  under  the  Sahara  tn  1959.  Some  In- 
dication of  the  impact  of  this  discovery 
can  be  gained  from  a  glance  at  Libya's 
exports.  In  1960.  these  totaled  $8.6  mil- 
lion. By  1963.  they  had  skyrocketed  to 
$374  million,  and  Libya  had  a  favorable 
Isalance  of  trade  for  the  first  time  in  re- 
cent history.  Oil  exports  accounted  for 
$367  mllllmi.  almost  all  of  the  1963  total. 

Libya's  new-found  prosperity  has  of 
course  only  begun  to  help  solve  some  of 


its  pressing  problems,  while  creating 
some  additional  ones.  In  the  economic 
field,  while  progress  Is  being  made,  pov- 
erty Is  still  desperate  for  most.  Unem- 
ployznent  is  widespread;  housing  is 
abysmal.  Agriculture  Is  backward  and 
neglected  as  the  farm  population  presses 
toward  the  cities  and  towns  and  urban 
forms  of  employment.  Medical  services 
tmd  schools  are  Inadequate,  and  there  is 
a  heavy  dependence  on  Egypt  for 
teachers  as  well  as  government  tech- 
nicians and  administrators. 

Libya's  wealth  beneath  the  Sahara  has 
reduced  its  dependence  on  revenues  from 
British  and  American  military  installa- 
tions, at  the  same  time  making  the  coun- 
try a  more  tempting  target  for  its  more 
powerful  neighbors.  Nasser's  verbal  at- 
tack in  February  on  these  bases  finds 
response  In  segments  of  the  population 
which  lean  more  toward  socialism  and 
Arab  nationalism  than  does  the  tradi- 
tionally pro-Western  and  conservative 
government.  These  crosscurrents  have 
Involved  bloodshed  and  repression,  and 
their  final  outcome  Is  far  from  clear. 

With  the  economic  prospects  so  tre- 
mendously improved  as  Libya  completes 
its  13th  year  of  independence,  we  may 
all  hope  that  better  things  are  in  store 
for  the  Libyan  people  as  they  strive  for 
the  advancement  of  their  country. 


Wilbur  D.  Matton :  Conntry  Editor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  UUSCHE 

OF   OHIO 
IN   THE  SENATE   OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Wilbur  D.  Matson.  editor  of  the  Morgan 
County  Herald,  published  at  McConnels- 
vllle.  Ohio,  recently  retired.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  comments  con- 
cerning Mr.  Matson 's  outstanding  career 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WUbur  Matson,  editor  and  publLsher 
of  the  Morgan  County  Herald,  a  we«Uy  news- 
paper published  In  McCkjnnelsvllle.  Ohio,  has 
written  "30"  to  hU  brilliant  newspaper  ca- 
reer. The  "sage"  of  Morgan  County.  hLs 
editorials  were  read  and  appreciated 
throughout  the  country  and  frequently  re- 
produced In  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  New 
York  Times,  and  other  metropolitan  news- 
papers. 

I  refer  to  Mr  Matson.  whom  I  have  had  the 
profound  privilege  of  knowing  personally  for 
many  years  as  "country  editor."  It  Is  a  title 
which  he  haa  borne  with  dignity  and  re- 
sponsibility. He  Is  a  man  whose  principles 
have  been  flrmly  eetabllshed  on  solid  ground. 
As  a  leading  conservationist.  Editor  Matson 
through  the  columns  of  his  newspaper  has 
waged  a  relentless  battle  to  require  restora- 
tion of  the  beautiful  hills  and  valleys  of  his 
area  made  desolate  by  unscrupulous  strip 
mine  of>«rator8. 

In  today's  field  of  Journalism  there  are  too 
few  men  of  the  purpose,  patience,  and  per- 
severance of  Country  Editor  Matson.  Per- 
haps they  lacked  the  environment,  the  close- 


ness to  nature  and  the  tranquillity  of  a  smai 
town  and  Its  residents. 

Editor  Matson  wrote  fluently  and  with  e«i 
His  style  left  the   reader  with  a   feeling  tt 
warmth  and  cloeeneaa  to  the  subject  matt«,  I 

Although  Mr.  Matson  has  retired  aftit 
+a  years  as  editor  of  the  Morgan  Counts 
Herald,  I  hope  he  will  not  deprive  his  mtjij 
friends  of  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  but  wtB 
continue  to  express  his  views. 


Report  to  the  People  of  Alabama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

OF   AI.ABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  legislation  considered  and 
passed  by  the  88th  Congress  will  show 
that  it  was  a  working  Congress. 

There  were  many  measures  considered 
that  I  could  not,  and  did  not  agree  with 
and  so  indicated  by  my  vote.  On  the 
other  hand  many  measures  were  consid- 
ered that  were  most  beneficial  to  the  Nju 
tlon,  accordingly  I  supported  those  meas- 
ures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  made  a  report 
to  the  fine  people  of  Alab«una  on  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  88th  Congress 
which  I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Rxcou 
at  this  'X)int: 

The  88th  Congress  came  to  a  cloee  after 
remaining  in  session  almoet  continuously  for 
21  months  and  I  would  like  to  make  a  re- 
port to  the  fine  people  of  the  great  State  at 
Alabama  whom  I  have  had  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent In  the  House  of  Representatlvee  durln| 
a  most  historic  time. 

I   am  p«irtlcularly   proud    of   the    fact   that 

the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  Safe- 
ty, of  which  I  am  chairman,  and  the  parent 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce have  reported  out  of  committee  more 
legislation  In  the  health  field  than  has  been 
enacted  into  law  In  any  previous  Congress. 

The  first  session  of  the  Congress  was  one 
of  the  longest  In  history,  yet  there  were  but 
few  legislative  accomplishments.  Overshad- 
owing the  activities  of  the  first  session  was 
the  terrible  tragedy — the  assassination  of  our 
President  John  P.  Kennedy.  We  cannot  un- 
derstand, in  the  enlightened  age  we  live, 
how  such  an  incomprehensible,  shocking  deed 
could  occur.  On  December  5.  1963.  I  Joined 
with  other  Members  of  the  House  in  a  memo- 
rial tribute  to  the  35th  President  who  laid 
down  his  life  for  his  country 

It  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  88th  Congress,  but  I 
would  like  to  touch  on  some  of  the  major 
i.'ssues  Of  course,  there  were  many  bills  in- 
troduced and  considered— many  of  which  did 
not  pass  However,  the  success  of  a  Congress 
must  be  based  on  the  quality  of  laws  en- 
acted and  not  by  the  number. 

Encouraged  by  congressional  econonalc  leg- 
islation, we  are  currently  enjojrlng  the 
strongest  peacetime  expansion  In  our  history. 
Our  gains  in  prosperity  are  evident  by  every 
mode  of  measuring — personal  income,  em- 
ployment, corporate  profits,  industrial  expan- 
sion and  production — and  our  groas  national 
product  have  all  been  on  the  upswing.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Congress  nnoved  by  pro- 
moting the  general  well-being  and  Improving 
the  lot  of  the  poverty  stricken  minority  and 
Invisible  American.  We  have  mad*  a  strong 
effort  toward  erasing  individual  want  In  the 
midst  of  plenty. 


The  fiscal  policy  of  the  Nation  Is  one  of 
deep  concern,  so  I  shall  first  make  comments 

on  this  matter.  .   »      ,    ,  «*.. 

Under  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  19*4. 
personal  and  corporate  tax  cuts  totaling 
ill  5  billion  were  accomplUhed.  I  supported 
this  measure  at  the  time  It  was  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  am  happy  to 
sav  that  as  a  result  of  thU  reduced  taxation, 
we  have  shown  a  more  vital  and  stronger 
purchasing  power.  During  the  course  of  de- 
b'ite  on  this  legislation,  an  amendment  was 
rejected  which  would  provide  the  reduction 
of  the  excUe  tax  which  would  have  repealed 
such  tax  on  cosmeUcs.  handbags,  furs  and 
Jewelry.  However.  I  believe  that  this  will 
be  accomplished  during  the  next  Congress 
in  view  of  the  tremendous  progress  we  have 

made. 

Congress  was  also  called  upon  to  again 
raise  the  debt  limit  from  $315  billion  to  $324 
billion.  I  believe  that  we  should  do  a  great 
deal  more  In  an  effort  to  balance  the  budget 
In  future  years  and  to  ultimately  reduce 
our  national  debt.  And  while  the  national 
debt  seems  exorbitant  and  I  believe  Is  tre- 
tnendouBly  high  In  comparing  the  national 
debt  with  the  gross  national  product,  the 
country  Is  «tlll  on  very  safe  ground. 

The  hefelth  and  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  Nation  are  of  great  Importance  to  us  all. 
The  Congress  passed  legislation  during  the 
88th  Congress  to  extend  the  HlU-Burton 
Hospital  Construction  Act  for  6  years,  until 
June  30,  1969.  X  was  happy  to  have  played 
a  part  In  this  legislation  for  the  extension 
of  this  act  will  certainly  enable  us  to  obtain 
needed    health    care   facilities. 

The  Congress  sJso  enacted  the  Nurse  Train- 
ing Act  of  1964  which  was  handled  by  my 
committee.  The  purpose  of  this  act  Is  to 
Increase  the  supply  of  nurses  in  the  United 
States  through  a  variety  of  approaches  rec- 
ommended by  a  consultant  group  on  nurs- 
ing appointed  by  the  Surgeon  General.  This 
act  will  establish  a  4-year  program  of 
grants  for  construction  and  rehabilitation 
Of  nursing  schools.  It  will  also  establish  a 
program  over  a  4-year  period  to  assist  col- 
leRlate-4-year  and  associate-degree  2-year 
schools  of  nursing  to  meet  the  additional 
cost*  of  Strengthening,  ImpH-ovlng  and  ex- 
panding their  training  programs  and  will 
establish  a  program  of  grants  to  ald-dlploma- 
hospltal-schools  of  nursing.  In  addition, 
such  legislation  will  extend  for  5  years  the 
existing  program  of  traineeshlps  for  ad- 
vanced training  and  professional  nurses  to  be 
teachers,  administrators  and  supervisors. 
Further,  it  establishes  a  student  loan  pro- 
gram modeled  after  the  NaUonal  Defense 
Education  Act  for  students  of  nursing  at 
collegiate,  associate -degree  and  diploma- 
schools  of  nursing. 

Congress  tUso  passed  legislation  which  will 
provide  for  a  3-year  program  to  expand  fa- 
cUlttes  of  medical,  dental,  nursing,  and  re- 
lated type  colleges.  The  construction  grant 
must  be  matched  by  the  institution  and.  also, 
the  legislation  Includes  a  student  loan  pro- 
gram This  measure  was  also  one  which  my 
committee  considered  most  carefully.  There 
Is  no  question  that  the  aid  programs  under 
their  various  and  sundry  names  have  not 
been  without  mistake  of  both  original  deci- 
sions   and    administration. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  supported  the  basic 
objective  of  our  national  security  programs 
under  both  Democratic  and  Republican  Pres- 
idents I  have  differed,  however,  with  each 
from  time  to  time  on  specific  Items  in  the 
program  and  the  dollar  amount  to  be  spent. 
The  foreign  assistance  program  helps  protect 
and  build  the  strength  of  the  free  world. 
Two-thirds  of  all  military  assistance  funds 
requested  for  next  year  are  earmarked  for 
Greece,  Turkey,  Iran.  Pakistan.  India,  Thai- 
land. Vietnam,  Laos,  the  PhllUpplnes,  Na- 
tionalist C3hlna,  and  Korea.  Together  these 
nations  maintains  3'-j  million  men  under 
arms — not   Americans,   but  their   own   man- 


power for  a  conunon  defense.  But  I  must 
say  again  that  there  Is  no  question  but  that 
the  aid  programs  under  the  various  names 
have  not  been  without  mistakes  of  both  orig- 
inal decision  and  administration.  How  could 
it  have  been  otherwise  when  there  were  11 
directors  in  16  years?  The  consequent 
changes  of  reorganization  and  poorly  defined 
shifting  lines  of  responsibility  In  authority 
paint  a  tragically  clear  picture.  However,  In 
spite  of  all  this,  aid  has  had  the  purpose  of 
( 1 )  strengthening  the  will  and  capacity  of 
emerging  countries,  (2)  reminding  us  and 
others  of  the  soundness  of  freedom  as  an 
alternative  to  the  slavery  of  conununlsm,  and 
(3)  building  a  system  whereby  people  control 
the  government  rather  than  the  reverse. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  what  we 
hope  to  accomplish  by  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram Is  a  very  difficult  and  complex  task. 
This  program  has  many  problems,  yet  it  re- 
mains the  most  Important  asset  to  our  for- 
eign  policy. 

As  a  result  of  the  ever  increasing  urban 
population,  during  the  remainder  of  this 
century  we  will  have  to  construct  homes, 
highways,  and  faiciUtles  equal  to  all  those 
built  since  the  country  was  first  settled. 
Already,  three-fourths  of  the  American  pop- 
ulation is  urban  and  migration  is  continuing 
at  a  rapid  pace.  We  must  provide  a  decent 
home  and  a  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  citizen.  The  88th  Congress  moved  for- 
ward In  this  area  In  several  ways. 

The  growing  national  problem  of  p>olluted 
air  causes  annual  damages  estimated  at 
$3 '2  billion  with  untold  adverse  effects  on 
health.  My  committee  held  hearings  on  this 
subject  and,  as  a  result  of  these  hearings, 
the  Congress  improved  the  program  (first 
originated  in  1955)  by  accelerating  Federal 
participation  and  authorizing  new  programs 
to  encourage  State  and  local  prevention  and 
enforcement  activity. 

The  Mass  Transit  Facilities  and  Service 
Act  was  passed  by  the  Congress  to  my  regret 
and  I  might  add  that  I  strongly  opposed  this 
measure.  Not  only  do  I  believe  that  we 
should  limit  new  programs,  but  1  also  ob- 
jected to  the  mass  transit  program  because  of 
the  complete  lack  of  provision  calling  for 
private  and  municipal  transit  systems  to  be 
self  supF>ortlng  through  the  fare  box. 

The  88th  Congress'  record  is  a  dramatic 
illustration  of  the  national  consensus  that 
education  Is  indeed  America's  first  line  of 
defense. 

The  1960'8  are  a  critical  time  in  education. 
The  number  of  college  students  will  rise  94 
percent  between  1960  and  1970.  The  last 
10  years  have  already  seen  an  86-percent  in- 
crease in  tuition  fees.  Currently  one-third 
of  our  brightest  high  school  graduates  fall 
to  enter  college  mainly  because  of  financial 
consideration.  Under  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act.  $1.2  billion  in  grants  and  loans 
were  authorized  for  the  construction  of 
academic  facilities  for  public  and  private 
non-profit  graduate  schools,  4-year  colleges, 
2-year  community  colleges,  and  public  tecjj- 
nlcal  schools.  Funds  are  not  available  to 
academic  institutions  for  religious  purposes. 

The  88th  Congress  also  approved  far-reach- 
ing legislation  In  the  area  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. Federal  effort  in  vocational  educa- 
tion is  as  old  as  the  1917  Smith-Hughes  Act. 
It  has  been  17  years,  a  period  during  the 
greatest  move  toward  automation,  since  Con- 
gress enacted  meaningful  provisions  for  vo- 
cational education.  Considering  that  an  in- 
dividual's loss  of  1  year's  income  due  to 
unemployment  costs  more  than  12  years  of 
education  through  high  school,  it  is  clear 
that  such  legislation  Is  sound  fiscal  policy. 
The  act  authorizes  $958  million  for  Increased 
support  of  vocational  education,  gearing  the 
program  to  the  technical  aids  and  directing 
it  to  those  who  need  It  most — young  people 
In  or  out  of  high  school  who  want  and  need 
specialized  training,  unskilled  school  drop- 
outs, employed  adults  who  wish  to  Improve 


their   skills   t>ecauBe   of  Job    Insecurity,   and 
workers  displaced  by  automation. 

Congress  passed  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunities Act  or  the  poverty  program  during 
the  88th  Congress.  I  voted  In  opposition  to 
this  measure  for  I  feel,  as  I  have  stated  be- 
fore, that  we  should  not  undertake  new  pro- 
grams untu  such  time  as  we  are  able  to 
balance  the  budget  and  get  on  a  sound  fiscal 
policy. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  cities  in  cer- 
tain rural  areas  need  help  In  providing  op- 
portunities for  those  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  are  In  destitute  circumstances 
and  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  say  that  there 
is  no  need  in  this  country  for  assistance  to 
those  who  are  unable  to  live  decently  and 
to  take  their  legitimate  part  as  full  citizens 
of  this  great  country.  I  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  only  way  to  do  It  Is  to  estab- 
lish a  new  agency  with  complete  Federal 
control  of  all  areas  covered  by  this  legis- 
lation under  the  direction  of  one  man  who 
would  have  absolute  power. 

One  of  the  first  and  primary  concerns  of 
good  government  is  peace,  for  without  it  the 
resources  of  a  nation  cannot  be  devoted  to 
the  creation  of  those  circumstances  which 
would  make  It  possible  for  each  citizen  to 
develop  his  full  potential. 

The  security  of  the  United  States  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  Congress  enacted  diu-ing  the 
first  session  legislation  appropriating  $47,220 
million  to  the  Defense  Depyartment  for  the 
fiscal  year.  Not  Included  In  this  amount 
were  funds  for  military  assistance  abroad. 
military  construction,  civil  defense,  flood 
control  work  of  the  Army  Engineers  or  for  a 
military  pay  raise.  This  figure  did  no  in- 
clude $12,850,700,000  for  military  personnel. 
$11,714,033,000  for  the  oj>eratlon  and  main- 
tenance of  our  forces,  $15,706,047,000  for 
procurement,  and  $6,949,230,000  for  research 
and  development. 

In  addition,  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1964  which  was  also  passed  dur- 
ing the  first  session  Included  an  appropria- 
tion of  $220,162,000  for  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

FHar    the    fiscal    year    1965    we    appropriated 

$46,752,051,000  for  the  Defense  Department. 
This  Included  $14,568  million  for  military 
personnel.  $12,313,484,000  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  our  forces.  $13,422,047- 
000  for  procurement,  and  $6,448.  520.000  for 
research  and  development. 

The  deficiency  appropriations  bill  passed 
dviring  this  session  also  Included  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,004,900,000  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

These  appropriations  account  for  almost 
one-half  of  the  total  budget,  but  I  believe 
they  are  absolutely  essential  In  order  that 
our  country  can  stay  not  only  abreast  but 
ahead  of  all  other  countries  of  the  world 
militarily  and  so  that  we  may  be  ready  for 
any  emergency. 

The  civil  rights  bill  was  enacted  over  the 
strong  protests  of  many  Members  of  the 
House.  I  took  the  floor  on  numerous  oc- 
casions to  point  out  the  fallacy  of  such  legis- 
lation and  stated  that  not  only  did  I  feel 
that  the  legislation  was  unnecessary  and  un- 
warranted but  that  I  believed  It  to  be  un- 
constitutional. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  are  morally  wrong,  unsound, 
and  socialy  unnecessary.  In  addition.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  provisions  of  the  act  tisurp 
the  rights  of  the  Individual  States  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution. 

I  have  briefly  given  you  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  actlvlUes  of  the  88th  Congress, 
but  many  other  legislative  activities  were 
acted  upon,  such  as  the  Pood  Stamp  Act, 
housing,  general  Government  reorganization, 
the  coin  shortage,  and  agriculture  (which 
Inchided  feed  grains,  wbeat-ootton  and  food 
marketing  studies ) . 
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In  addition,  we  considered  tbe  natural  re- 
Bources,  outdoor  recreation,  water  resources, 
prubllc  worka  projects,  pubUc  works  acceler- 
ation, river  basin  deTelopment,  labor,  and 
many  other  problems. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  which  I  am  third  ranking  mem- 
ber (chairman  of  the  Public  Health  and 
Safety  Subcommittee)  wmwiiserl.  one  of  the 
finest  records  of  any  Con^rreas.  We  passed 
the  Clean  Air  Act  In  which  I  played  a  vital 
part.  We  passed  the  mental  health  and 
mental  retardation  bill  In  which  I  played  a 
major  part.  We  passed  legislation  which  I 
introduced  to  provide  safety  standards  for 
automobile  seat  belts  and  siafety  standards 
for  Oovemment  passenger-carrying  motor 
vehicles.  We  pasaed  the  graduate  public 
health  training  legislation,  medical  care  for 
fishing  boat  owners,  the  Nnraea  Training  Act, 
and  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  I  am  proud  of  this 
most  enviable  record  and  tli*  fact  that  I  ana 
chairman  of  the  aubcomoalttee  that  handled 
the  majority  of  this  legislation  and  had  the 
privilege  of  managing  the  legislation  on  the 
floor  of  the  Heiise. 


Summary  of  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy — 2d  Session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  PASTORE 

or  RHOoc  vtuan 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Eiiergy,  I  have  had  the  Joint 
Committee  staff  prepare  a  summary  of 
the  activities  and  accomplishments  of 
the  Joint  Committee  during  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  88th  Congrese. 

This  report,  along  with  the  report  for 
the  first  session  which  I  submitted  for 
the  Record  on  January  10,  1964,  sum- 
marizes the  activities  ol  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  during  the 
period  of  my  first  tenure  as  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

I  believe  the  record  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee during  this  period  has  been  one 
of  positive  accomplishments  and  contri- 
butions to  the  security  of  the  Nation  and 
the  free  world.  This  record  will  also 
show  progress  in  developing  atomic 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  beileve  the  summary 
of  the  activities  of  the  Joint  Committee 
during  the  88th  Congress  should  be  a 
source  of  pride  to  the  Members  of  this 
Congress.  I  want  to  thank  the  majority 
and  minority  members  of  the  committee, 
both  in  the  Senate  and  In  the  other  body. 
for  their  cooperation,  in  making  this 
record  of  accompUshmenta  one  of  which 
I  am  proud  to  report.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  report  of  the  activi- 
ties and  accomplishments  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  during  the 
88th  Congress.  2d  aesslon.  inserted  at 
this  point  In  the  Recohb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Aonvrma    ahd    AccoMPUsaioDrrs    or    tub 
JoiKrr    CoMicrrm   oif    Axomac   EmaoT   nr 
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The  following  report  on  the  lurtlvltles  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  dur- 
ing the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress 
(1984)  has  been  prepared  at  the  direction 
of  chairman  for  the  Information  of  the 
Congress,  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
public.  (For  report  of  activities  in  1st  ses- 
sion, see  Congressional  Recoso,  Jan.  10, 
1984.  p. 248). 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
Is  a  House-Senate  committee  consisting  of 
nine  members  from  each  body,  of  which 
no  more  than  five  from  each  can  be  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party.  Following  Is  a 
listing  of  the  present  membership: 

John  O.  Pastoke.  of  Rhode  Island,  chair- 
man; Chet  HoLmruJ,  of  California,  vice 
chairman;  Richard  B.  Rhs.sell.  of  Georgia; 
Clinton  P.  Anderson,  of  New  Mexico;  Ax- 
beet  Gore,  of  Tennessee:  Henrt  M  Jackson, 
of  Washlngfton;  Bottrke  B.  Hickentx)oper, 
of  Iowa;  George  D.  Aiken,  of  Vermont:  Wal- 
lace F.  Bennett  of  Utah;  Carl  T.  Ctjrtis, 
of  Nebraska;  Melvtn  Price,  of  Illinois; 
Watne  N.  Aspinall.  of  Colorado;  Albert 
Thomas  of  Texas;  Thomas  O  Morris,  of  New 
Mexico:  Craio  Hosmer,  of  California;  Wil- 
liam H.  Bates,  of  Massachusetts;  Jack  West- 
land,  of  Washington;  and  John  B.  Anderson, 
of  Illinois. 

The  Joint  Committee  Is  unique  in  several 
respects.  It  Is  the  only  Joint  committee 
of  the  Congress  with  legislative  functions. 
Including  the  initiation  and  reporting  of 
legislative  proposals.  The  committee  is  also 
charged  by  law  with  legislative  responsi- 
bility as  "watchdog"  of  the  national  atomic 
energy  program.  It  follows  closely  the 
classified  activities  of  both  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment In  the  military  applications  of  atomic 
energy. 

Of  equal  Importance,  the  committee  plays 
a  major  role  In  stimulating  the  peaceful  ap- 
plications of  the  atom.  Speclftcally,  the 
committee  has  encouraged  such  programs 
as  the  development  of  civilian  nuclear  pow- 
er, the  preservation  of  food  through  irradia- 
tion, and  the  application  of  nuclear  power 
in  space. 

In  lUl  these  activities,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Enersry.  as  the  representative 
of  Congress  and  the  public,  seeks  to  assure 
the  Implementation  of  the  following  statu- 
tory p<jllcy  expressed  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954:  "The  development,  use,  and 
control  of  atomic  energy  shall  be  directed  an 
as  to  make  the  maximum  contribution  to  the 
general  welfare,  subject  at  all  times  to  the 
paramount  objective  of  mak.ag  the  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  the  common  defense 
and  security." 

During  the  88th  Congress,  2d  session,  the 
Joint  Committee  conducted  a  total  of  65 
public  and  executive  hearing  sessions.  The 
hearings  occupied  a  total  of  138  hours.  Of 
the  65  hearing  sessions  held,  35  were  public, 
and  30  were  executive. 

1.    LBCISLATTVE  AcnVTTIES 

(a)  AEC  Authorization  Act  (Public  Law 
8a  332) : 

This  year,  pursuant  to  legislation  enacted 
during  the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress 
(Public  Law  8»-72),  the  Joint  Committee  re- 
viewed, for  the  first  time,  the  authorization 
for  all  appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  including  both  construction 
and  operating  funds.  Under  prior  law.  the 
committee's  responsibility  for  reviewing  the 
atomic  energy  budget  was  essentially  lim- 
ited to  construction  funds  and  the  coopera- 
tive p>ower  reactor   demonstration   program 

The  committee  held  extensive  hearings  on 
the  AEC  recommended  fiscal  year    1965  au- 


thorization bill  over  a  period  of  8  weakg 
beginning  January  23.  1964.  and  revlewi4 
each  major  atomic  energy  program  In  ooa. 
slderable  detaU.  The  hearings  oulmlnatM 
In  the  Introduction  of  cle&n  bills  by  Chair* 
man  Pabtore  (8.  2755)  and  by  Vice  Chalmua . 
HoLiriKLO  (HJl.  10945).  These  bills  were  r*. 
ported  In  the  House  and  Senate  on  April  ai, 
1904  (S.  Rept.  No.  987;  H.  Rept.  No.  1532)'. 
The  report  Included  comprehensive  state- 
ments by  the  conunittee  on  virtually  every 
major  atomic  energy  activity. 

Briefly,  the  blU  which  was  passed  without 
amendment  by  the  House  and  the  Senats 
authorized  appropriations  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  fiscal  year  1965  in  ths 
amount  of  »2,636.577.000,  as  follows: 

Operating  expenses $3,298,467,000 

Plant    and    capital    equip- 
ment   338,  110,000 


Total   authorization--        2.636,577.000 

Section  101a  of  the  authorization  bill  pro- 
vides approximately  $2.3  blUlon  for  "oper- 
ating expenses"  for  the  AEC's  13  principal 
programs.  Among  the  highlights  of  thU 
authorization   are  the   following: 

(1)  In  the  civilian  power  reactor  program: 
the  conunittee  authorized  a  total  of  $72  mil- 
lion— $4  million  less  than  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
The  Commission  had  requested  $6  mUllon  for 
a  5-year  cooperative  program  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  In  the  development  of 
heavy  water  reactors.  The  committee  al- 
lowed an  authorization  of  only  $1  mlllloa. 
The  cooperative  program  with  Canada  In  the 
development  of  heavy  water  reactors  is  a  5- 
year  program  and  it  was  the  commlttee'i 
view  that  the  Congress  should  have  an  op- 
p>ortunlty  to  pass  Judgment  on  the  program 
on  an  annual  basis.  Accordingly,  only  $1 
million  was  allowed  for  the  program  in  fiscal 
year    1965. 

(2)  In  the  cooperative  power  reactor  dem- 
onstration program:  Although  no  new  au- 
thorization was  requested,  the  committee  in 
its  report.  Included  important  statemenU  ot 
policy  guidance  with  respect  to  the  future  of 
the  program.  The  committee  noted  that  al- 
though no  power  reactor  Is  yet  producing 
comf>etltlve  electricity,  substantial  gains  have 
been  made  In  recent  years.  On  this  basis, 
the  committee  stated  that:  "further  assist- 
ance In  the  ccK^eratlve  power  reactor  demon- 
stration program  for  light  water-moderated 
and  cooled  reactors  of  the  types  prop>osed  by 
utilities  In  the  past  year  cannot  be  further 
Justified." 

The  committee  called  for  a  "shift  In  em- 
phasis '  to  reactors  which  show  the  promise 
of  significantly  enlairglng  the  Nation's  energy 
resources — the  so-called  converter  and 
breeder  reactors  which  produce  almoat  as 
much,  or  more,  fuel  than  they  consume. 
This  statement  was  a  logical  extension  of 
the  position  first  expressed  by  the  Joint  com- 
mittee in  Its  report  on  the  fiscal  year  1964 
AEC  authorlzaUon  bill. 

(3)  In  the  merchant  ship  reactor  program: 
The  committee  rejected  a  requested  author- 
ization of  $13.5  million  for  the  development 
of  a  merchant  ship  gas-cooled  reactor  proto- 
type. The  request  for  this  program  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  AEC  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the 
committee's  public  hearings  on  the  author- 
ization bill.  It  was  the  committee's  position 
that  a  program  of  such  significance  should  be 
reviewed  on  the  public  record  prior  to  au- 
thorization. Accordingly,  the  committee  re- 
fused the  Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon's 
request  but  stated  its  willingness  to  recon- 
sider the  matter  at  a  future  time  when  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  would  be  pre- 
pared to  present  the  full  details  of  the  pro- 
gram in  public  hearings.  No  proposal  has 
yet  been  submitted  to  the  committee. 


(4)  In  the  SNAP  (Systems  for  Nuclear 
Auxiliary  Power)  program:  The  committee 
Added  $14J5  million  tor  a  flight  test  In  outer 
space  of  the  SNAP  10-A  reactor.  Although 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  had  re- 
nuested  funds  for  sucto  a  flight  test  in  its 
submission  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for 
fiscal  year  1965.  funds  for  this  program 
were  not  Included  In  the  Commission  s  final 
submittal  to  the  Congress. 

SNAP  10-A  Is  a  compact  reactor  designed 
to  produce  approximately  500  watts  of  elec- 
trical power  for  space  appllcaUons.  It  has 
been  under  development  for  a  period  of  over 
7  yeans  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $100  mil- 
lion. Early  in  fiscal  year  1964,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  placed  the  SNAP  10-A 
development  flight  test  In  a  lower  priority 
category  on  the  basis  that  "no  immediate 
and  urgent  requirement  exists  for  SNAP 
power  units."  As  a  result  of  this  decision, 
the  flight  test  portion  of  the  program  was 
canceled  deeplte  the  fact  that  the  project 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  a  final  test  In 
space  and  Its  payoff. 

In  the  cotirse  of  the  hearings  on  the  AEC 
authorization  bill,  the  committee  held  spe- 
cial hearings  on  the  SNAP  program  at  which 
representatives  of  the  ABC.  the  Air  Force  and 
the  principal  contractors  in  the  SNAP  10-A 
program  presented  testimony.  The  hearings 
plainly  indicated  that  authorization  of  a 
SNAP  10-A  flight  test  was  In  the  national 
Interest. 

In  adding  funds  for  a  SNAP  10-A  flight 
test,  the  committee  stated  that  "the  flight 
test  of  SNAP  10-A  will  be  Invaluable  in  dem- 
onstrating to  potential  users  the  reality  of 
nuclear  reactor  systems  for  space  applica- 
tions." The  committee  also  noted  that  "the 
flight  will  be  another  'first  In  space"  for  the 
United  States — a  demonstration  of  the  prac- 
tical use  of  nuclear  reactor  systems  for  pow- 
er In  outer  sp«w;e." 

Finally,  the  committee  noted  Its  "grave 
concern"  over  the  developing  trend  toward 
cancellation  of  successful  development  proj- 
ects Immediately  prior  to  their  actual  dem- 
onstration. The  conunittee  noted  that  "If 
this  trend  continues.  It  Is  the  committee's 
view  that  research  and  development  pro- 
grams will  be  Increasingly  called  Into  ques- 
tion by  the  Congress  and  the  public  with 
unfortunate  consequences  for  the  Nation's 
scientific    and    technical    development." 

In  order  to  partially  offset  the  additional 
funds  required  for  the  SNAP  10-A  flight 
test,  the  committee  reduced  the  requested 
auUiorlzation  tor  advanced  SNAP  reactor 
development  work.  The  committee  noted 
that  even  if  this  advanced  development  work 
proved  successful,  it  would  not  be  Incor- 
porated In  practical  devices  "unless  there 
Is  a  path-breaking  test  of  the  SNAP  10-A 
reactor." 

1 5)  The  committee  rejected  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conunlsslon's  request  for  funds  to 
develop  an  advanced  Pluto  reactor.  The 
Pluto  project  was  aimed  at  the  development 
of  a  nuclear  reactor  to  power  a  supersonic 
military  vehicle  in  the  earth's  atmosphere. 
The  Pluto  project  which  was  started  8 
years  ago  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Canunlsslon's  Llvermore  Radiation 
Laboratory.  The  total  expenditiu-e  by  the 
AEC  and  the  Air  Force  for  the  Pluto  project 
was  approximately  $200  million  through  fiscal 
year  1964. 

The  reactor  development  phase  of  the  proj- 
ect under  the  Llvermore  Radiation  Latxjra- 
tory  was  exceedingly  successful.  The  de- 
velopment objectives  were  met  and  demon- 
strated in  ground  tests. 

On  the  basis  of  the  committee's  hearings. 
It  was  clearly  demonstxated  that  the  next 
logical  step  in  the  Pluto  program  was  a 
flight  test  of  the  Pluto  reactor,  the  so- 
called  Tory  n-C.  However,  Instead  of  re- 
questing a  flight  test,  the  Air  Force  and  the 
AEC  proposed  to  place  the  successful  Tory 
II  -C  on  the  shelf  and  commence  the  devel- 
opment of  an  advanced  reactor  concept. 


In  Impoelng  a  $1-5  mUllon  cut  from  the 
$8  mlUlon  requested  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Joint  Committee  reasserted 
Its  belief  that  the  next  logical  step  In  the 
Pluto  program  was  a  flight  teet  and  there- 
fore refused  to  approve  any  proposed  "make 
work"  activity  In  the  program. 

(6)  In  the  physical  research  program  the 
committee  recommended  a  reduction  of  $4 
million  below  the  AEC  request  for  $222  mil- 
lion. In  taking  this  action  the  committee 
called  for  a  "deflnltlve  and  approved  national 
policy  on  high  energy  physics."  The  com- 
mittee requested  that  the  AEC.  In  conjuctlon 
with  other  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  pre- 
pare a  study  to  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  high  energy  physics 
research. 

Finally  the  committee  recommended  a 
"tightening-up"  on  "off  site"  research  con- 
tracts in  such  programs  as  high  energy 
physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  medicine, 
and  training,  education,  and  Information. 
Each  of  the  committee  recommendations  was 
enforced  with  appropriate  reductions  in  the 
requests  submitted  by  the  Atomic  Etoergy 
Commission. 

The  authorization  bill  also  provided  $338 
million  for  "plant  and  capital  equipment" 
In  the  atomic  energy  program  for  fiscal  year 
1965. 

On  May  7,  1964,  the  AEC  authorization  bill 
was  considered  and  passed  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  a  rolicali  vote  of  340  to  3. 
On  June  22,  1964,  the  bill  was  considered 
In  the  Senate  and  pyasscd  by  a  voice  vote. 

The  authorization  bill  was  then  forwarded 
to  the  President  and  was  signed  into  law  on 
Jiuie  30,  1964,  as  Public  Law  88-332. 
(b)  Private  ownership : 
On  March  15.  1963,  during  the  Ist  session 
of  the  88th  Congress,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
statutory  requirement  for  mandatory  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  all  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial in  the  United  States,  and  to  permit 
the  enrichment  of  privately  owned  uranitun 
In  the  Government's  diffusion  plants.  The 
bill  was  Introduced  by  Chairman  Pastore 
(by  request)  as  S.  1160,  and  by  Vice  Chairman 
HoLiFiELD  (by  request)  as  HH.  5035  on 
March  21.  1963. 

In  the  1st  session  the  private  ownership 
legislation  was  the  subjecf  of  detailed  hear- 
ings over  a  period  of  3  days  from  July  30 
to  August  1,  1963.  In  the  course  of  these 
hearings  the  committee  probed  in  depth  Into 
the  legal  and  economic  consequences  of  pri- 
vate ownership  and  identified  a  number  of 
important  policy  problems  that  had  to  be 
resolved  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  leg- 
islation. The  complete  hearing  record  was 
published  in  1963  under  the  title  of  "Private 
Ownership  of  Special  Nuclear  Materials." 

In  the  ensuing  months  the  private  owner- 
ship legislation  was  the  subject  of  exten- 
sive study  and  discussions  within  Govern- 
ment and  Industry.  In  the  2d  session  of  the 
88th  Congress,  on  April  22.  1964,  the  Joint 
conunittee  announced  further  hearings  on 
the  private  ownership  legislation.  Indicating 
the  following  matters  of  special  interest  on 
which  it  desired  further  testimony ; 

1 .  Should  some  restriction  be  Imposed  upon 
the  Importation  of  foreign  lu-anlum  concen- 
trates for  enrichment  and  ultimate  sale  on 
the  domestic  market?  Should  some  restric- 
tion be  placed  on  the  Importation  of  foreign- 
enriched  uranium? 

2.  Should  toll  enrichment  be  permitted 
during  the  dtiratlon  of  the  Government's 
uranium  procurement  contracts? 

3.  Should  the  legislation  be  amended  in 
any  way  to  protect  the  competitive  structure 
of  the  atomic  energy  Industry? 

4.  Should  the  buy-back  of  plutonlum  by 
the  Government  be  assured  and.  If  so,  for 
what  period? 

The  resumed  hearings  on  the  private  own- 
ership legislation  were  held  before  the  Sub- 


committee on  Legislation  on  June  B,  10,  11, 
15,  and  25,  1964.  "Hie  hearings,  with  exten- 
sive supporting  data,  were  printed  by  the 
Joint  committee  under  the  title  "Private 
Ownership  of  Special  Nuclear  Materials, 
1964." 

On  August  4,  1964.  the  Subconunittee  on 
Legislation  met  and  voted  to  file  "clean  bills'* 
Incorporating  significant  changes  from  the 
legislation  as  submitted  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  These  blUs  were  Intro- 
duced by  Chairman  Pastoxx  as  S.  3075.  and 
by  Vice  Chairman  HoLirmj>  as  H.R.  12228 
on  August  4,  1964.  The  full  committee  met 
on  August  5,  1964,  and  voted  to  report  out 
the  legislation  as  recommended  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Legislation  (H.  Rept.  No.  1702; 
S,  Rept.  No.  1325). 

The  following  are  the  highlights  of  the 
legislation  as  reported  by  the  Joint  commit- 
tee: 

First,  the  legislation  repeals  the  require- 
ment for  mandatory  Government  ownership 
of  special  nuclear  materials.  Provisions  for 
the  continued  effective  regulation  and  con- 
trol of  such  materials  is  assured  In  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  as  amended 
by  the  private  ownership  legislation. 

Second,  the  legislation  authorlaes  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  seU  or  lease 
special  nuclear  material.  However,  after  De- 
cember 31,  1970.  the  Commission  will  not  be 
able  to  distribute  special  nuclear  material, 
except  by  sale,  to  a  person  owning  or  operat- 
ing a  nuclear  power  reactor  If  the  material 
Is  intended  for  use  In  such  a  reactor.  As  ot 
June  30,  1973,  unless  otherwise  authorlaed  by 
law,  all  special  nuclear  material  prevlotisly 
leased  to  a  person  owning  or  operating  a  nu- 
clear p>ower  reactor  will  have  to  be  converted 
to  private  ownership. 

Third,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is 
instructed  to  establish  guaranteed  purchase 
prices  fcM-  Plutonium  produced  in  a  licensed 
reactor  and  delivered  to  the  Commission  be- 
fore January  1.  1©71.  A  specified  cutoff  date 
is  thus  Imposed  in  the  legislation  on  the  pe- 
riod for  guaranteed  purchase  prices  for  plu- 
tonlum. With  respect  to  IP",  the  Oommls- 
slon  may  establish  purchase  prices  for  pe- 
riods of  up  to  10  years. 

Fo\irth.  the  legislation  authorizes  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  enter  Into 
contracts  for  the  furnishing  erf  uranltim  en- 
richment services.  Under  this  system  of 
"toll  enrichment"  the  Commission  could, 
for  instance,  agree  to  accept  delivery  of 
norm.al  uranium  and  deliver  to  the  pur- 
chaser an  appropriate  quantity  of  enriched 
uranium.  The  purchaser  would  pay  the 
Commission's  charges  for  enrichment  serv- 
ices— a  charge  based  generally  on  the  coet 
of  doing'  necessary  processing  or  "separative" 
work  in  the  Oov«'tunent's  diffusion  plants. 
This  service,  however,  could  not  commence 
until  January  1,  1969. 

In  general,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  enter  into  slmUar  ar- 
rangements with  respect  to  the  distribution 
and  purchase  of  special  nuclear  material 
and  the  furnishing  of  enrichment  services 
on  an  International  basis. 

This  legislation,  which  has  been  described 
as  "the  most  far-reaching  revision  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  since  1964"  was  con- 
sidered and  passed  In  the  Senate  on  August 
8,  1964,  and  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  August  18, 1964. 

The  bill  was  signed  Into  law  (PubUc  Law 
88-488)     by    President    Johnson    at    White 
House  ceremonies  on  August  26,  1964. 
(c)   Omnibus  bill: 

On  May  6,  1964,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission transmitted  to  the  Congress  a  pro- 
posed. 1964  omnlbtis  bill  which  contained 
four  amendments  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  The  proposed  hill  was  Introduced 
by  Chairman  Pastorx  (by  request)  on  May 
7,  1964,  as  S.  2816,  and  by  Vice  Chairman 
Hounru)  (by  request)  on  May  7,  1964,  as 
HJt.  11180. 
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Hearings  on  the  bills  were  held  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Legislation  on  May  IB, 
1904. 

The  committee  also  had  pending  before  it 
the  AEC  1968  omnibus  bill  introduced  by 
Chairman  Pastobk  (by  request)  as  S.  1796 
and  by  Vice  Chairman  HounxLO  (by  re- 
quest) as  R.R.  7300.  Hearings  on  these  bills 
had  been  held  on  July  17.  1963,  during  the 
Ist  session  of  the  88th  Congress,  but  action 
was  deferred  pending  the  clarification  of 
financial  arrangements  In  connection  with 
the  sale  of  special  nuclear  materials  to 
KURATOM.  authorized  by  the  bills. 

After  the  completion  of  executive  dellbera- 
tlona  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislation, 
the  full  Joint  Committee  met  on  June  24  and 
26.  1964,  and  voted  to  approve  and  combine, 
with  some  changes,  the  1963  and  1964  om- 
nibus bills  as  recommended  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legislation.  In  accordance  with 
the  instructions  of  the  full  committee,  "clean 
bills"  S.  2963  and  H.R.  11832,  were  intro- 
duced respectively  by  Chairman  Pastore  and 
Vice  Chainnan  Houranj)  on  June  29.  1964. 
The  committee  al«o  voted  to  adopt  a  com- 
mittee report  on  the  bills  (S.  Rept  No.  1128: 
H.  Rept.  No.  1625)  . 

As  reported  by  the  comnrilttee,  the  bill  con- 
tained the  following  major  amendments  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  of  1955.  and  the 
EURATOM  Cooperation   Act  of   1958: 

Section  1  of  the  bill  amended  subsection 
153h  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  by 
extending  for  an  additional  6  years  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  authority  to 
require  the  licensing  of  atomic  energy  pat- 
ents. The  Commission's  authority  would 
have  expired  on  September  1.  1964.  The 
amendment  extended  this  authority  to  Sep- 
tember 1.  1966. 

Section  2  clarified  the  Price-Anderson  in- 
demnity provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1964.  The  amendment  was  designed  to 
make  it  clear  that  a  reactor  for  which  the 
Commission  issues  a  construction  permit 
prior  to  August  1,  1967.  will  be  aJTorded 
Price-Anderson  Indemnity  coverage  extend- 
ing through  the  period  of  Its  operation  with- 
out regard  to  whether  or  not  the  operating 
license  for  the  facility  is  issued  prior  to  that 
date. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provided  a  parallel 
clarification  with  respect  to  facilities  used 
for  educational  activities  and  operated  by 
nonprofit   educational    Institutions. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  amended  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  of  1955  to  authorize 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  make  cer- 
tain dispositions  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty located  In  the  Commission's  project  area 
at  Richland.  Wash  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  encourage  the  attraction 
of  nonatomlc  energy  activities  to  the  Han- 
ford  area  In  order  to  diversify  and  Improve 
the  economic  base  of  the  Richland  com- 
munity. 

(d)   Legislation  on  "202  "  hearings: 

On  January  22,  1964.  Chairman  Pastork 
and  Vice  Chairman  Holifteld  respectively 
Introduced  S.  2448  and  H.R.  9711.  bills  to 
amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  mandatory  require- 
ment that  the  committee  hold  annual  hear- 
ings on  the  "development,  g^rowth  and  state 
of  the  atomic  energy  industry  " — the  so- 
called  "202"  hearings 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
section  202  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964 
required  that  the  Joint  committee  conduct 
hearings  within  the  first  90  days  of  each  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  on  the  development, 
growth,  and  state  of  the  atomic  energy  indus- 
try. The  effect  of  the  amendment  approved 
by  the  committee  was  to  make  the  holding  of 
so-called  "202"  hearings  permissive  and  with- 
in the  discretion  of  the  committee. 

As  noted  above,  as  a  result  of  legislation 
passed  during  the  first  session  of  the  88th 
Congress,  the  Joint  committee  was  required 


to  review  both  the  op>eratlng  and  the  con- 
struction portions  of  the  AEC  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1066.  During  the  oourae  of  the 
bearings  on  the  AEC  authorization  bill,  the 
committee  received  testimony  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
other  Government  agencies,  representatives 
of  the  national  laboratories,  Industrial  con- 
tractors and  the  coal  Industry. 

In  effect,  these  extensive  hearings  on  the 
AEC  authorization  bill  accomplished  many  of 
the  same  purposes  as  the  annual  hearings 
on  the  "development,  growth,  and  state  of 
the  atomic  energy  Industry."  Accordingly, 
the  committee  proposed  the  amendment 
eliminating  the  requirement  for  mandatory 
"202"  hearings  In  order  to  avoid  unneceasary 
duplication  and  to  provide  the  committee 
with  the  flexibility  to  adjust  Its  schedule  In 
accordance  with  the  requirement*  of  con- 
gressional business. 

The  legislation  eliminating  the  require- 
ment for  mandatory  "202"  hearings  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee  on  February  25. 
1964  (S.  Rept.  No.  877;  H.  Rept.  No    1161). 

The  bin  was  considered  and  passed  in  the 
Senate  on  February  26,  and  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  March  16,  1964 
It  was  signed  into  law  by  the  President  on 
March  26.  1964.  ae  Public  Law  88-294 

II.    AQRETMENTS    FOR    COOPERATION 

(a)  Peaceful   uses  of  atomic   energy: 

In  accordance  with  provisions  of  section 
123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  amend- 
ments to  11  existing  agreements  for  coopera- 
tion in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
were  submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  by  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  during 
1964.  The  amendments  to  the  iigreements 
for  cooperation  with  the  Kingdom  of  Greece, 
Iran,  Republic  of  China.  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. Kingdom  of  Thailand,  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  the  Republic  of  France,  were 
the  subject  of  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agreements  for  Cooperation  on 
June  30,  1964.  These  hearings  combined 
with  1963  hearings  on  agreements  for  co- 
operation, are  being  published  under  the 
title  "International  Civilian  Agreements  for 
Cooperation." 

Subsequent  to  the  hearings,  the  commit- 
tee received  amendments  to  agreements  for 
cooperation  with  the  Governments  of  Israel, 
Portugal,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Brazil 

With  respect  to  the  amendment  to  the 
agreement  for  cooperation  with  France,  a 
new  provision  would  remove  the  present  en- 
richment limitation  of  90  percent  In  trans- 
ferring uranium  to  France  for  research  pur- 
poses. With  respect  to  the  other  agreements 
for  cooperation,  the  new  amendments  pro- 
vide that  the  agreeing  parties  will  promptly 
request  that  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  assume  responsibility  for 
safeguards  inspection  to  insure  against  the 
diversion  of  fissionable  materials  to  military 
purposes. 

(b)  Agreement  for  mutual  defense  pur- 
poses : 

On  June  30.  1964.  a  new  proposed  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  with  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  was  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  In  accordance 
with  subsection  123  d.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964  as  amended  by  Public  Law  85- 
479.  Executive  and  public  hearings  on  the 
proposed  agreement  were  held  on  July  30 
and  August  18.  1964,  respectively,  before  the 
Subcomnnlttee  on  Agreements  for  Coopera- 
tion. 

The  new  proposed  agreement  supersedes 
an  earlier  1956  agreement  with  NATO. 
Basically,  the  new  agreement  broadens  the 
area  within  which  atomic  energy  information 
may  be  communicated  to  authorized  person- 
nel In  connection  with  NATO  missions.  The 
1965  agreement  limited  the  transmittal  of 
such  information  to  NATO  civilian  agencies 
and  military  commands  The  new  agree- 
ment permits  such  communication  to  appro- 


priate officials,  both  civilian  and  military,  ^ 
NATO  and  its  member  states  In  order  «■ 
carry  out  functions  related  to  NATO  mit. 
Blons. 

On  August  17,  1964.  prior  to  the  pubUo 
hearings  held  by  the  committee,  four  concur, 
rent  resolutions  were  introduced  in  th« 
House  of  Representatives  expressing  dlsap. 
proval  of  the  proposed  NATO  agreement  la 
this  connection,  the  Joint  committee  report 
(see  reference  below)  stated,  "On  the  basts 
of  its  exhaustive  review  of  the  proposed 
NATO  agreement  and  supporting  data  and 
In  consideration  of  the  clearly  stated  posi- 
tions of  the  Interested  executive  agencies. 
It  Is  the  committee's  view  that  the  concern 
expressed  In  the  foregoing  concurrent  reso- 
lutlons,  although  responsibly  and  legiti- 
mately  expressed,   is    not   well    founded" 

The  new  agreement  also  permits  the  com- 
munication of  additional  atomic  energy  in- 
formation specifically  authorised  by  tlis 
1958  amendments  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
but  not  covered  in  the  1956  agreement,  ^or 
example,  the  new  agreement  would  permit 
the  transfer  of  information  necessary  to  ths 
development  of  compatible  delivery  systems 
for  atomic  weapons. 

After  executive  deliberations  on  the  pro- 
posed  agreement,  the  committee  issued  « 
comprehensive  report,  interposing  no  objec- 
tlon  to  the  proposed  agreement  which  went 
Into  effect  on  September  24,  1964.  (8  Rept. 
No   1592;  H  Rept  No.  1890) . 

III.    INrORMATIONAL    HEARINGS 

As  noted  In  other  sections  of  this  report, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  dur- 
ing the  second  session  of  the  88th  Congress, 
held  extensive  hearings  connected  with  its 
legislative  activities  on  such  matters  as  the 
AEC  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1965. 
the  AEC  omnibus  bill,  and  the  legislation  on 
private  ownership  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terials. 

In  addition,  the  committee  also  conducted 
a  number  of  Informational  hearings  OQ  a 
diversity  of  subjects.  In  total  during  the 
second  session  of  the  88th  Congress,  the 
Joint  committee  and  its  subcommittees  held 
65  public  and  executive  hearings,  occupying 
138  hours.  The  committee  conducted  36 
public  and  30  executive  sessions  during  the 
year. 

A  total  of  21  publications  consisting  of 
reports,  hearings,  and  committee  prints  were 
published  or  are  in  the  process  of  publica- 
tion by  the  }olnt  committee  in  the  second 
session  of  the  88th  Congress 

(a)  Stanford  linear  accelerator  power  sup- 
ply: 

On  January  29,  1964.  the  Joint  committee 
held  a  public  hearing  on  current  plans  for 
supplying  the  electric  energy  requirements 
for  the  Stanford  linear  accelerator  project. 

The  Stanford  linear  accelerator  project  was 
authorized  by  the  Congress  In  1964  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  9114  million.  When  com- 
pleted in  1966  it  will  be  the  world's  largest 
electron  accelerator.  The  first  phase  of  op- 
eration of  the  Stanford  accelerator  project  U 
estimated  to  require  approximately  100,000 
kllowatu  of  electricity.  During  the  course  of 
its  hearings,  the  committee  looked  into  the 
latest  cost  estimates  and  plans  associated 
with  supplying  electric  energy  to  the  Stan- 
ford project.  The  hearings  were  published 
under  the  title  "Stanford  linear  accelerator 
pKJwer  supply." 

(  b )    Tarap^  reactor  project : 

On  April  22,  1964.  the  committee,  in  execu- 
tive hearings  received  testimony  from  wit- 
nesses representing  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID)  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  on  a  prop>o«ed  AID  agree- 
ment with  India  for  the  construction  of  the 
380  megawatt  Tarapur  atomic  power  station 

The  committee  had  held  hearings  during 
1963  on  the  proposed  agreement  for  cooper- 
ation with  the  Government  of  India  which 
provides  the  legal  framework  for  U.S.  asslst- 


^ce  in  connection  with  the  Tarapur  reactor 
^s^t-a  central  statloo  plant  consisting  of 
C  power  reactor,  of  American  0«»»f»  »«^ 
rnanufacture.  Under  the  arrangements  with 
S  up  to  WO  miUloH  will  be  provided  by  a 
loan  from  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
S^velopment.  The  agreemeot  also  provide. 
^Tr  safeguard,  to  be  Implemented  by  the 
nternatlonal  Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  order 
to  assure  the  use  of  the  Tarapur  station  and 
It*  fuel  for  peaceful  purposes. 

The  hearings  during  1964  on  this  subject 
were  aimed  at  obtaining  the  precise  details 
of  the  arrangements  for  the  Tarapur  atomic 
Dower  sUtlon.  with  particular  emphasis  on 
The  costs  associated  with  the  facility. 

The  1963  and  1964  hearings  on  this  sub- 
lect  are  In  the  process  of  publication  by  the 
lolut  committee.  The  Tarapur  reactor  proj- 
ect hearings  are  being  Included  In  the  "In- 
ternational Agreements  for  Cooperation" 
print  referred  to  earlier. 

(c»    Water  desalination  hearings: 
On   August    18,    1964.   the  Joint  committee 
held    public    hearings    on    Government    pro- 
grajiis  for   the   development   of   methods   to 
produce  fresh  water  from  salt  water. 

Representatives  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission testified  on  the  Commissions  pro- 
grams and  plans  for  the  development  and 
utilization  of  nuclear  power  In  connection 
with  water  desalination  applicaUons. 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior testified  on  the  Department's  plans 
for  the  development  of  processes  to  convert 
salt  water  Into  fresh  water.  The  testimony 
of  the  Department  of  Interior  updated  earlier 
testimony  on  this  subject  presented  to  the 
committee  during  the  hearings  on  the  "De- 
velopment, Growth,  and  State  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Industry"  In  February  1963. 

The  committee's  hearings  on  this  subject 
are  In  the  process  of  publication  under  the 
title  of  "The  Use  of  Nuclear  Power  for  the 
Production  of  Fresh  Water  from  Salt  Water  " 
It  Is  expected  that  further  hearings  on  this 
subject  will  be  held  by  the  committee  dur- 
ing the  next  session  of  the  Congress,  at  which 
lime  representatives  of  interested  industrial 
firms  may  be  invited  to  testify. 

(d)  Confirmation  of  Presidential  ap- 
pointees: 

The  Senate  section  of  the  Joint  committee 
met  In  public  session  on  April  24.  1964,  to 
con.slder  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Mary  I.  Bunt- 
ing to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Dr.  Bunting  was  nominated 
to  serve  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
June  30,  1965,  of  Dr.  Robert  E.  Wll&on.  Dr. 
Bunting's  nomination  was  reported  favor- 
ably on  April  24,  by  the  Joint  committee  and 
approved  by  the  Senate  on  April  25.  1964 

The  Senate  section  of  the  jiolnt  committee 
met  In  public  session  on  Wednesday,  May 
20,  1964.  to  consider  the  reappointment  of 
Mr.  James  T  Ramey  as  a  member  of  the 
US.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  a  term 
expiring  June  30,  1969.  Mr  Ramey  had  been 
Initially  appointed  a  Commissioner  In  Au- 
gust 1962,  to  fulfill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Commissioner  John  S  Graham.  Mr.  Ramey's 
nomination  was  reported  favorably  on  May 
20,  and  approved  by  the  Senate  on  May  22, 
1964. 

IV.    CLASSIITED    ACTIVITIES 

In  addition  to  the  hearings  described  in 
previous  sections  of  this  repnart,  the  Joint 
committee  conducted  an  extensive  number 
of  hearings  on  classified  matters  in  execu- 
tive sessions. 

The  subject  matter  of  these  hearings  proved 
to  be  as  broad  as  the  worldwide  defense  and 
security  interests  of  the  United  States. 

(a)    Intelligence   briefings: 

On  March  18.  1964,  the  full  Joint  committee 
received  an  intelligence  briefing  on  recent 
Intelligence  developments  affecting  the  field 
of  atomic  energy,  from  Mr.  John  A.  McCone, 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
This  meeting  was  a  continuation  of  the  reg- 
ular practice   of   briefings   by   CIA  on   vital 


matter,  affecting  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Loas  of  the  nuclear  submarine 
Thresher: 

On  April  10.  1963.  the  nuclear  submarine. 
Thresher,  was  lost  while  undergoing  m«  trials 
approximately  300  miles  off  the  coast  of  Cape 
Cod.  The  ship  went  down  with  112  naval 
personnel  and  17  civilian  technicians  aboard. 
Immediately  upon  being  notified  of  the 
loss,  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  in- 
structed personnel  of  the  committee  staff  to 
represent  the  committee  as  official  observers 
to  the  court  of  inquiry  appointed  by  the 
Navy.  These  staff  personnel  were  present 
during  the  taking  of  testimony  by  the  court, 
In  both  open  and  closed  sessions.  Peri- 
odically, repeats  were  made  by  the  Joint  com- 
mittee staff  personnel  to  the  full  Joint  com- 
mittee in  executive  session. 

The  committee  itself  held  executive  hear- 
ings on  the  loss  of  the  nuclear  submarine, 
Thresher,  on  AprU  22.  June  20.  24,  26,  27.  and 
July  23.  1963. 

Testimony  was  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  the  President  of  the  Naval 
Cotirt  of  Inquiry,  as  well  as  ranking  naval 
officers  familiar  with  the  design,  construc- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  nuclear  submarines. 
The  committee  obtained  Information  on 
all  factors  which  could  reasonably  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  loss  of  Thresher. 
The  committee  also  reviewed  planned  action 
to  Improve  submarine  design  and  obtain 
greater  quality  assurance  in  the  nonnuclear 
portions  of  the  construction  of  submsu-lnes. 
As  a  foUowup  to  these  hearings,  the  com- 
mittee, on  July  1,  1964,  held  an  executive 
hearing  on  corrective  measures  taken  since 
the  loss  of  the  Thresher.  The  committee 
received  testimony  from  representatives  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Navy,  including  the  Honorable 
Kenneth  E.  BeLleu,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  In  particular,  the  testimony  cov- 
ered changes  made  In  the  design,  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  nuclear 
submarines  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the 
loss  of  the  Thresher. 

The  foregoing  hearings,  with  classified  In- 
formation deleted,  are  In  the  final  stages  of 
preparation  for  publication  by  the  Joint 
committee  under  the  title  of  "Loss  of  U.S.S. 
Thresher." 

( C )    NATO  Multilateral  force : 
The    Joint    committee    has    maintained    a 
continuing    Interest    in    negotiations    for    a 
NATO  multilateral  nuclear  force. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, on  February  20,  1963,  Ambassador  Liv- 
ingston Merchant,  then  Speclaa  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Multilateral  Force 
Negotiations,  outlined  the  proposed  MLF 
concept.  The  briefing.  In  executive  session, 
took  place  Just  prior  to  Ambassador  Mer- 
chants visit  to  Europe  to  explore  the  con- 
cept with  our  NATO  European  allies. 

On  May  7.  1964.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
briefed  the  Joint  committee  in  executive 
session  on  the  current  stattis  of  the  multi- 
lateral nuclear  force  discussions.  In  gen- 
eral, the  Secretary  of  State  outlined  the 
progress  of  the  discussions  and  the  reactions 
of  our  NATO  allies  to  the  proposal.  The 
commltee  was  assured  that,  if  and  when  the 
agreement  for  a  NATO  multilateral  force  is 
concluded,  the  agreement  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  for  full  legislative  scrutiny 
and  action. 

During  the  period  June  2-8,  1964.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  committee's  professional  staff 
visited  NATO  Headquarters  and  SHAPE  in 
Paris.  The  purpose  of  this  trip  was  to  review 
planning  activities  and  security  arrange- 
ments in  connection  with  the  proposed 
multilateral  nuclear  force  (MLF).  Senior 
UJ8.  officials  Including  Ambassador  Pinletter 
and  General  Lemnttser  were  Interviewed,  as 
well  as  U.S.  personnel  responsible  for  this 
program. 


(d)  Weapons  requirements  and  cutbacks 
in  the  production  of  special  nuclear  mate- 
rials: 

The  level  of  production  of  special  nuclear 
materials  tor  weapc«is  purposes  has  long  been 
a  matter  of  special  Interest  to  the  committee. 
In  particular,  the  committee  has  been  in- 
terested  in  the  military  requirements  for 
special  nuclear  materials  and  the  means 
used  to  establish  production  levels. 

On  January  10,  1964,  the  committee  held 
an  executive  hearing  •with  witnesses  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  including  the  Honor- 
able Roswell  L.  Gllpatrlc,  then  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  AEC  Chairman.  Dr. 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  The  hearings  were  de- 
signed to  receive  classified  studies  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  on  nuclear  weapons  and 
fissionable  materials  requirements.  The 
hearings  were  held  following  a  January  8, 
1964,  announcement  by  the  President  con- 
cerning a  reduction  In  the  production  of  both 
enriched  uranium  and  plutonium  for  weap- 
ons piorposes. 

On  April  20,  1964,  the  committee  again 
held  hearings  on  further  reductions  In  the 
production  of  em-lched  xiranltun.  The  com- 
mittee received  testimony  on  reductions  in 
the  rate  of  production  of  special  nuclear 
material  frgm  AEC  Chairman  Seaborg  and 
other  Commission  officials.  A  Presidential 
announcement  setting  forth  additional  re- 
ductions in  the  production  of  enriched 
uranium  was  Issued  follo'wlng  the  commit- 
tee's hearings. 

On  April  28.  1964.  the  committee  received 
testimony  In  executive  session  from  Gen. 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  then  Chatrman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  on  projected  military 
requirements  for  special  nuclear  materials. 

( e )  NATO  nuclear  weapons  arrangements : 
On  March  12,  1964,  the  full  committee  met 

in  executive  session  to  receive  testimony 
from  Gen.  Lyman  C.  Lemnltzer,  Sujjreme 
Allied  Commander,  Europe. 

In  connection  with  NATO  matter.,  the 
Joint  committee  has  maintained  a  continu- 
ing Interest  In  the  policy  aspects  involved 
in  the  command  and  conteol  of  nuclear 
weapons.  In  particular,  the  conunittee  has 
followed  closely  progress  In  the  development 
of  so-called  "permissive  action  links."  a  sys- 
tem designed  to  prevent  the  unauthorized  fix- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons.  The  ccHnmlttee  has 
also  followed  very  closely  arrangements  fot 
the  security  and  custody  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons deployed  In  Europe.  General  Lemnltzer 
reviewed  and  updated  all  developments  in 
the  foregoing  areas  of  concern  to  the  com- 
mittee. In  addition,  the  committee  was  able 
to  have  an  exchange  of  ideas  with  General 
Lemnltzer  on  NATO  activities  and  plans. 

(f)  The  nuclear  weapons  program  and 
safeguards  under  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty; 

The  Joint  Committee  continued  to  closely 
follow  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  nu- 
clear weapons  program.  In  particular,  the 
committee  devoted  its  attention  to  the  Com- 
mission's research  and  development,  test- 
ing, test  readiness,  and  test  detection  pro- 
grams to  assvu'e  that  these  activities  are 
canied  out  at  a  level  of  eflort  sufficient  to  as- 
sure the  undiminished  strength  of  the 
United  States. 

These  activities  are  of  particular  signifi- 
cance In  the  light  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
test  ban  treaty  which  was  signed  on  Octo- 
be.-  10,  1963.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  letter  to  the  Congress,  assiired 
the  Congress  that  certain  safeguards  would 
be  Instituted  in  order  to  reduce  the  risk  in- 
volved in  an  abrupt  abrogation  of  the  treaty 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Briefly,  the  safeguards 
as  outlined  by  the  President  are: 

"1.  The  maintenance  of  vigorous  weapons 
laboratories; 

"2.  The  conduct  of  comprehensive  and 
continuing  underground  nucleftr  weapons 
tests; 
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"3.  The  maintenance  of  a  readiness  ca- 
pability to  resume  atmospheric  testing 
should  this  be  deemed  essential  to  national 
security:   and 

"4.  The  Improvement  of  our  capability  to 
monitor  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  knowledge  of  Slno-So- 
vlet  nucletir  activities,  capabilities,  and 
achievements." 

During  the  1st  session,  88th  Congress,  In 
November  of  1963,  the  Joint  Committee,  ac- 
companied by  staff  personnel  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
White  House,  visited  selected  Installations  In 
the  worldwide  atomic  energy  detection  sys- 
tem. The  committee's  Inspection  trip  under- 
scored Its  Interest  in  assuring  the  effective 
Implementation  of  the  test  ban  treaty  safe- 
guards, particularly  that  safeguard  pledg- 
ing an  Improvement  In  our  system  for  the 
detection  of  clandestine  nuclear  tests  and 
maintenance  of  our  knowledge  of  Slno-So- 
vlet  nuclear  activities.  During  the  commit- 
tee's visit  of  selected  stations  of  the  atomic 
energy  detection  system,  they  were  apprised 
of  recommended  Improvements  In  the  sys- 
tem. 

Subsequent  to  that  time  most  of  these  Im- 
provements were  authorized  and  Initiated 
by  the  executive  department.  In  this  con- 
nection It  should  be  noted  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  September  29.  1964.  few- 
warned  the  public  of  the  Imminence  of  the 
Initiation  of  nuclear  testing  by  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  CkJvernment. 

The  committee  continued  Its  active  role 
in  assuring  the  effective  Implementation  of 
the  test  ban  treaty  safeguards  diirlng  the 
course  of  the  authorization  hearings  on  the 
AEC  fiscal  year  1965  authorization  bill.  (See 
sec.  lA.  of  this  report.) 

The  committee  held  hearings  In  executive 
session  on  January  22  and  23,  1964,  with 
witnesses  representing  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  These,  witnesses  reported  on 
the  ABiC's  program  for  Implementing  the  test 
ban  treaty  safeguards.  The  committee  re- 
viewed In  detail  the  Commission's  requests 
for  funds  for  the  development,  testing,  pro- 
duction and  storage  of  nuclear  weapons.  In 
addition,  the  committee  carefully  examined 
the  Commission's  requests  for  funds  for  off- 
continent  test  readiness  and  special  test 
detection    activities. 

In  connection  with  the  committee  In- 
terest In  the  program  of  readiness  to  resume 
atmospheric  testing,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee's professional  staff,  has  been  assigned 
to  make  an  Inspection  of  the  facilities  and 
activities  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  Defense  operate 
In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Johnston  Island 
In  the  Pacific  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  test  readiness  posture.  This  Inspection 
is  to  take  place  In  October  1964. 

During  this  period,  operations  of  the  8th 
Joint  Task  Force,  the  organization  responsi- 
ble for  carrying  out  oversea  tests,  were  also 
observed.  The  8th  Task  Force  exercises,  in- 
volving both  air  and  sea  operations,  were 
carried  out  In  the  vicinity  of  Johnston  Is- 
land in  the  Pacific  The  exercises  were  de- 
signed to  test  the  adequacy  of  the  readiness 
preparations. 

The  objective  of  the  test  readiness  program 
Is  to  achieve  and  maintain  a  status  of  read- 
iness which  would  p>ermlt  resumption  of 
atmospheric  testing  within  2  to  3  months 
after  a  decision  is  made  to  conduct  such  tests. 

After  examining  the  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram in  considerable  detail,  the  committee 
stated  the  following  conclusions:  "Nuclear 
weapons  are  the  essential  backbone  of  Amer- 
ica's deterrent  strengfth.  It  is  the  commit- 
tee's view  that  the  funds  requested  by  the 
AEC  for  the  nuclear  weapons  program  should 
provide  the  resources  necessary  to  assure  a 
vigorous  program  In  which  new  developments 
are  fully  exploited." 


(g)  Pluto  program:  On  July  38  and  39. 
1964,  the  Subcommittee  on  Research.  Devel- 
opment, and  Radiation  held  bearings  In  es- 
ecutlve  session  on  the  status  of  the  Pluto 
nuclear  ramjet  project. 

On  July  1,  19*4.  the  Atomic  Energy  Oom- 
mLsslon  had  announced  that  the  Pluto  nu- 
clear ramjet  program  was  being  canceled  be- 
cause of  lack  of  support  from  the  DepMixt- 
ment  of  Defense  In  carrying  out  the  flight 
test  phase  of  the  program. 

Witnesses  representing  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
summarized  the  highly  successful  reactor 
development  and  ground  test  phase  of  the 
Pluto  program  since  the  date  of  the  com- 
mlttees  last  hearings  in  September  1962. 
The  committee  also  received  testimony  from 
Department  of  Defense  witnesses  on  the  rea- 
sons for  the  termination  of  the  Department's 
interest  in  the  nuclear  ramjet. 

V.    OTHEK    ACTTVmES 

(a)  Third  International  Conference  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy:  A  member 
of  the  committee  participated  In  the  Third 
International  Conference  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, during  the  period  August  30  through 
September  9.  This  multlnation  technical 
conference  highlighted  the  fact  that  civilian 
nuclear  power  Is  on  the  threshold  of  eco- 
nomic competitiveness. 

(b)  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
Eighth  General  Conference:  Congressional 
business  this  year  precluded  participation  In 
the  Eighth  General  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  by  members 
of  the  committee.  The  committee  was  repre- 
sented at  the  Conference,  which  was  held  In 
Vienna  during  the  week  of  September  14.  by  a 
member  of  the  committee  staff. 

Highlighted  In  the  Conference  was  a  report 
by  Director  General  Eklund  concerning  the 
use  of  the  IAEA  for  inspection  to  assure  that 
special  nuclear  material  was  not  being  di- 
verted for  mllitaj^  uses.  The  director  gen- 
eral reported  that  17  out  of  the  38  countries 
having  nuclear  reactors  have  already  ac- 
cepted inspection  by  IAEA  to  assure  that 
such  diversions  of  special  nuclear  material 
for  military  purposes  are  not  beln«  made. 

(c)  Atomic  energy  installation  inspection 
trips: 

The  committee  members  and  staff  con- 
tinued their  practice  of  obtaining  first-hand 
Information  by  visiting  Atomic  EMergy  Oom- 
mlssion.  Department  of  Defense,  and  U.S. 
Government  contractor  Installations.  Dur- 
ing the  2d  session,  88th  Congress,  visits  were 
made  to  the  following  facilities:  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  Lemont,  ni.;  Atomics  In- 
ternational. Canoga  Park,  Calif.;  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory,  Upton,  L.I.,  N.Y.;  Elk 
River  reactor.  Elk  River,  Minn.;  Hanford  Lab- 
oratories. Richland.  Wash.;  Lawrence  Radia- 
tion Laboratory.  Berkeley,  Calif.;  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory,  Livermore.  Calif.; 
Lockheed  Missiles  and  Space  Center,  Sunny- 
vale, Calif.;  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory, 
Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.;  Marine  Products  De- 
velopment Irradiator,  Gloucester.  Mass.; 
National  Reactor  Testing  Station,  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho;  Nevada  test  site,  Nevada;  Nu- 
clear merchant  ship,  N.S.  Sai^annah:  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.; 
Paducah  gaseous  diffusion  plant,  Paducab, 
Ky.:  Pathfinder  atomic  power  plant.  Sioux 
Falls.  S.  Dak  ;  Peach  Bottom  Reactor,  Peach 
Bottom.  Pa.;  Pinellas  Peninsula  plant,  St. 
Petersburg.  Pla.;  Plqua  Nuclear  Power  Fa- 
cility, Piqua,  Ohio;  San  Onofore  nuclear 
power  plant.  Camp  Pendleton.  Calif  ;  Savan- 
nah River  Laboratory.  Aiken.  S.C  ;  Stanford 
accelerator  project.  Stanford,  Calif  ;  United 
Nuclear  Corp  ,  White  Plains,  N.Y.;  UJS  Army 
Ptadlatlon   Laboratory.  Natlck,  Mass. 

In  addition  committee  members  and  staff 
visited  the  following  foreign  atomic  energy 
installations  engaged  In  cooperative  research 


and  development  projects  with  the  Uotl^] 
States:    CERN   (Bm^>pean  /Nuclear  Resean^l 
Center).  Geneva,  Swltaerland;  Hahn-Meltan 
Nuclear  Research  Institute,  We«t  Berlin,  Qa^  I 
many;   International  Atomic  Energy  Ageaa 
Laboratory,   Selbersdorf .   Austria;    Ispra  1^ ' 
search    Center     (EURATOM),    Ispra.    Italy; 
Selberadorf  Atomic  Research  Center,  Selbai^  | 
dorf .  Austria;   Selnl  Nuclear  Power  Statlaa, 
Trlno.   Italy;    SENN  Nuclear  Power  Reactai,| 
Scauro,  Italy.  ♦ 


Salate  to  Kenya 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    IfEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember  12.  Kenya  will  celebrate  the  first 
anniversary  of  its  independence.  Since 
the  House  will  not  be  in  session  at  thlt 
time,  we  wish  to  take  the  opportunity 
now  to  extend  warm  felicitations  to  Wm 
Excellency  Jomo  Kenyatta,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Kenya;  and  to  His  Excel* 
lency  Burudi  Nabuera.  the  Kenyan  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States. 

The  first  year  has  not  been  uniformly 
smooth,  but  the  people  and  leaders  of 
Kenya  can  be  Justifiably  proud  of  the 
way  difficulties  have  been  handled  and 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  achieved 
during  Kenya's  first  year  of  Independ- 
ence. Kenya  has  met  its  problems  ra- 
tionally and  intelligently.  The  spirit  of 
the  country  has  been  one  of  cooperation 
and  negotiation;  the  results  have  been 
substantial  progress  toward  a  society  of 
law  and  order  founded  on  a  stable  and 
developing  economy. 

Already  Kenya  has  begun  to  play  an 
important  role  in  East  Africa,  on  the 
whole  African  Continent,  and  in  the 
world  community.  Shortly  after  inde- 
pendence Kenya  became  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations.  In  East  Africa  Ken- 
ya has  been  working  tirelessly  for  a  fed- 
eration of  Kenya.  Uganda,  and  the  Re- 
public of  Tanganyika  and  Zanzibar  in  the 
belief  that  a  larger  union  would  strength- 
en the  area  economically  and  would  give 
it  more  weight  politically  in  world  affairs. 
Currently  Prime  Minister  Kenyatta  Is 
chairman  of  the  commission  recently  set 
up  by  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
to  help  the  Congo  work  out  a  solution  for 
its  internal  strife.  In  all  these  arenas  the 
voice  of  Kenya  has  been  one  of  modera- 
tion and  restraint,  but  also  one  of  deter- 
mination to  work  diligently  and  patient- 
ly toward  a  solution  of  the  tasks  set  be- 
fore it. 

One  of  the  major  internal  problems 
facing  any  newly  independent  country 
is  how  to  speed  up  the  development  of 
its  economy.  Kenya  hM  also  set  Itself 
assiduously  to  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. A  6-year  development  plan  reported 
in  June  1964  proposes  a  "blueprint  for 
prosperity"  which  would  raise  family 
incomes  by  $84  a  year  to  a  national 
average  of  $560  by  1970.  The  Govern- 
ment does  not  pretend  thai  this  objec- 
tive can  be  easily  achieved.    It  has  hon- 
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oetiv  informed  its  citizens  that  attain- 
ment of  this  target  depends  on  the  Initia- 
Hve  hard  work,  and  sacrifice  of  everyone 
Si  the  country.  One  of  the  bwic  meth- 
Ss  by  which  Kenya  hopes  to  finance  its 
Sowth  18  by  increasing  the  productive 
raoacity  of  the  individual  farmer.  In 
order  to  do  so  it  proposes  improving  the 
productivity  of  land  already  in  use, 
bringing  new  land  into  production 
through  irrigation  schemes,  and  expand- 
ine  the  production  of  cash  crops  to  rural 
families  now  living  at  a  primitive  sub- 
sistence level  outside  the  cash  economy. 

Kenya  also  hopes  to  expand  its  infant 
industries,  and  the  new  development  plan 
envisions  the  manufacture  of  many  goods 
now  imported.  Another  major  focal 
point  of  the  plan  is  the  encouragement 
of  tourism.  With  its  breathtaking  snow- 
capped peaks,  broad  valleys,  and  shim- 
mering lakes  and  with  a  good  supply  of 
national  parks  loaded  with  many  vari- 
eties of  birds  and  game,  Kenya  is  a  veri- 
table tourist  paradise.  The  richness  of 
Kenya's  natural  beauty  may  prove  to  be 
an  important  asset  in  the  development  of 
the  country's  economy. 

All  the  problems  have  not  been  solved 
in  the  first  year  of  independence,  but 
Kenya  has  made  substantial  progress. 
The  economy  is  still  heavily  dependent 
on  a  few  basic  agricultural  crops  such  as 
coffee  and  tea.  Negotiations  for  an  East 
African  Federation  seem  to  have  reached 
a  stalemate.  But  we  are  confident  that 
Kenya  will  continue  to  pursue  its  goals 
with  determination  and  reason.  We 
salute  you.  Prime  Minister  Kenyatta  and 
the  people  of  Kenya,  on  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  independence.  May  the  coming 
year  be  even  more  fruitful  than  the  last. 
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adoption,  constitutes   a  patriotic  service  of 
the  first  order. 

It  la.  therefore,  with  peculiar  satisfaction 
that  the  Ohio  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  does  Issue  this  citation 
for  patriotic  service  to  the  city  of  Louis- 
ville. Stark  County.  Ohio,  for  Inaugurating 
and  perpetxiatlng  the  celebration  of  Constl- 
tuUon  Day  and  Week  of  September  17  of 
each  year. 

Beginning  with  a  campaign  led  by  Mrs. 
Olga  T.  Weber,  of  the  city  of  Louisville,  the 
movement  to  call  to  mind,  for  study  and  dis- 
cussion, our  Constitution  on  an  occasion 
specially  set  aside  for  that  purpose,  has 
grown  to  national  proportions,  and  Is  now 
established  and  generally  recognized  as  a 
very  Important  public  duty.  Mrs.  Weber 
and  her  coworkers  not  only  launched  the 
observance  of  Constitution  I>ay  In  Louisville, 
but  were  Instrumental  In  securing  the  stamp 
of  official  approval  upon  September  17  as 
Constitution  Day  and  of  Setpember  17-23  as 
Constitution  Week. 

The  Ohio  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  has  the  honor  at  this  time 
of  presenting  a  flag  to  the  Honorable  Jack 
McConaugha,  mayor  of  Louisville,  to  be  kept 
for  display  In  the  council  chambers  of  the 
city  of  Louisville,  there  to  encourage  the 
fine  people  of  that  community  in  strength- 
ening and  continuing  their  good  work. 

In  addition  to  the  flag  herewith  presented, 
we  hand  you  this  certificate  over  the  signa- 
ture and  seal  of  the  society  to  evidence  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  flag  Is  given. 

Given  at  the  74th  anniversary  State  Con- 
ference of  the  Ohio  Society,  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  at  Yo\ingstown,  Ohio,  Fri- 
day, April  24,  1964. 

Ohio  Society,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution, 
By  James  E.  Mitchell,  President. 


G>nstihition  Day  and  We«k 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  LAUSCHE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Olga  T.  Weber, 
of  Louisville.  Ohio,  has  again  been  recog- 
nized for  her  tireless  and  diligent  activ- 
ities in  behalf  of  observance  of  Constitu- 
tion Day  and  Constitution  Week.  This 
most  recent  recognition  occurred  on 
April  24.  1964,  when  a  citation  was  pre- 
sented to  the  city  of  Louisville,  Ohio,  by 
the  Ohio  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
citation  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Cttation  bt  thk  Ohio  Societt  or  the  Sons 
or  THX  Amekican  Rivolution 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
draws  Ite  life  and  strength  directly  from 
the  hearts  of  our  p>eople.  Any  effort  made 
by  a  group  of  cltlEens  to  keep  our  country 
the  text  of  this  great  document  and  the  pur- 
poses   and     circumstances    suroundlng    Ita 


1904-06-08 — ever  won  three  straight  Olym- 
pic goals,  and  the  second  of  these  was  re- 
garded as  unofficial. 

At  27.  Oerter  Is  not  even  thinking  of  re- 
tiring, "I  InteiKl  to  go  for  a  fourth  metal — 
I  dont  care  what  color  It  Is — at  Mexico  City 
In  1968."  he  said.  "I  dont  know  about  1972. 
When  I  won  my  first  at  Melbourne.  I  said  I 
wanted  five." 

With  three  throws  to  go.  Oerter  trailed 
Danek  in  the  competition.  "Then  I  mapped 
out  a  campaign  for  the  last  three  throws," 
Oerter  said,  "On  my  fourth  throw,  I  found 
the  right  technique  but  I  didn't  get  the 
discus  high  enough. 

"I  decided  on  the  flith  throw  I  would  spin 
slowly,  use  an  easy  turn  and  hit  It  high. 
Then,  If  I  still  didn't  do  It.  I  would  pull  hard 
with  my  left  arm  and  throw  everything  Into 
the  last  throw." 

On  the  fifth  throw,  Oerter  hit  his  record 
mark.     Danek's  last  toss  failed  to  match  it. 
"You  still  have  another  throw,  Mr.  Oerter." 
the  official  said. 

"Thanks,  you  can  take  it."  Oerter  replied, 
wincing  with  pyaln. 

"I  have  a  high  tolerance  for  pain,"  Oerter 
ruefully  remarked,  afterward,  with  a  slight 
grimace.  "I've  had  trouble  with  a  pinched 
nerve  In  my  neck  fc«-  2  years."  During  those 
2  years,  he  frequently  competed  with  a  thick 
layer  of  ptiddlng  wrapped  around  his  neck, 
which  Is  Inclined  to  snap  back  each  time  he 
releases  the  platter.  He  discarded  the  col- 
lar In  the  National  Stadium  today,  explain- 
ing that  It  sometimes  hampers  his  perform- 
ance. "If  I  don't  get  free  movement  around 
the  shoulders,  I  might  sail  the  discus  in 
a  low  trajectory,"  he  said,  "and  I  had  to 
throw  It  high  and  far  here." 


Al  Oerter — Babylon  Hometown  Boy 
Makes  Good  in  Olympics 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or  mrw  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  report  of  Al 
Oerter's  success  in  the  Olympics  at 
Tokyo : 
Al  Oerter  "Guts'"  Way  to  Third  Gold  Midal 

Tokyo. — "Every  time  I  threw.  It  felt  like 
somebody  was  reaching  In  and  trying  to  tear 
my  ribs  out  with  their  bare  hands,"  Al 
Oerter  of  West  Babylon  said  today  after 
making  It  three  straight  gold  medals  and 
three  straight  games  records  In  the  Olympic 
discus  throw. 

•h  hurt  so  badly  earlier  thU  week  I  started 
to  pull  out,  and  then  I  said  to  myself,  "These 
are  the  Olympics."  and  decided  to  gut  It 
through.'" 

Harnessed  around  the  waist  and  frozen 
with  Ice  packs  to  stop  Internal  bleeding  of 
a  torn  Ylb  cartilage,  the  six-foot-four,  260- 
pound  Grumman  employee  "gutted""  out  a 
throw  of  200  feet,  1V4  Inches. 

With  a  tremendous  heave  on  his  next-to- 
last  toes,  he  beet  out  the  world  recordholder, 
Ludvlk  Danek  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  team- 
mate Dave  Weill  of  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  who 
had  to  settle  for  the  sliver  and  bronze  medals, 
respectively. 

Only  one  other  dlsciw  thrower  In  history — 
Matthew  Sheridan  of  the  United  States  In 


On-the-Job  Training:    Key   to  a   Better 
Fntnre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 

or  califorkia 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  me  concerning  on-the-job  training. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On-the-Job  Training:  Key  to  a  Better 
Future 

The  management  and  workers  In  many 
States  have  benefllted  from  the  on-the-job 
training  section,  section  204.  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962.  This  law  was  enacted  with  overwhelm- 
ing bipartisan  support. 

Two  dramatic  success  stories  as  a  result 
of  this  act  have  already  occurred  In  Cali- 
fornia. As  you  win  recall,  the  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Is  responsible  for  Implement- 
ing the  on-the-job  training  section.  In 
December  1962,  Mr.  Al  Clem,  business  man- 
ager of  Operating  Engineers  Local  Union  No. 
3,  In  San  Francisco,  requested  the  Bureau  s 
regional  office  to  assist  them  In  establishing 
a  training  program  iinder  this  section. 

In  checking  the  health  and  welfare  records 
of  their  Industry,  the  operating  engineers 
had  found  about  one^-thlrd  of  their  members 
were  working  less  than  1,000  hours,  or  half 
time  during  a  calendar  year.  Another  one- 
third  of  their  members  were  working  less 
than  1,500  hours,  or  three-qtiarter  time  dur- 
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Ing  a  calendar  year.  ThU  was  directly  at- 
tributable to  a  lack  of  aklUa  by  their  Joiir- 
nesnnan  members.  It  was  also  found  tliat 
during  periods  of  peak  employment  acute 
shortages  existed  for  certain  skilled  men. 
Biich  as  finish  blade  operators.  Tet,  tmem- 
ployed  members  were  In  their  hiring  halls 
who  could  not  be  dispatched  to  fill  these 
Jobs  due  to  a  lack  of  skill  and/or  experience. 
Many  of  these  were  oilers  and  assistants  to 
engineers  who  could  qualify  as  operators  If 
training  could  be  provided.  By  upgrading 
these  men  to  operators,  new  men  could  bo 
put  to  work  In  the  assistant  to  engineer 
classification,  through  their  apprenticeship 
program.  Tills  program,  by  the  way.  has  Just 
been  presented  the  Patterson  Award  by  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  for 
program  excellence  In  region  XII,  compris- 
ing California,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Hawaii. 

Thus,  the  operating  engineers  proposed 
a  training  program  far  In  excess  of  10,000 
men  within  their  local's  Jiu-lsdlctlon  In  the 
Btatee  of  northern  California,  northern 
Nevada,  Utah,  and  Hawaii.  They  also  pro- 
posed that  If  the  program  proved  successful, 
local  No.  12  In  Los  Angeles  be  encouraged 
to  participate.  Such  a  program  would  re- 
quire an  extensive  training  area  for  use 
of  heavy  earth-moving  equipment.  The 
area  needed  to  be  centrally  located  and  one 
where  climactic  conditions  were  favorable 
for  winter  training  when  unemployment  was 
the  greatest.  In  addition  to  this,  provision 
had  to  be  made  for  bousing  and  feeding 
the  trainees.  It  was  anticipated  that  a 
training  program  of  this  magnitude  would 
be  expensive,  therefore  Federal  land  was 
desired.,  as  no  rental  would  be  Involved  and 
any  benefits  i;  the  way  of  roads,  check  dams, 
and  BO  forth,  which  resulted  from  the  train- 
ing, would  revert  to  the  public  good.  In- 
quiry was  directed  to  the  National  Park 
Service,  Forest  Service,  and  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  but  no  suitable  area  was  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Bruce  M.  Stark,  Bureau  field  repre- 
sentative In  San  Francisco,  submitted  a 
proposal  to  Lt.  Gen.  Frederic  J.  Brown, 
commanding  general  of  the  6th  Army, 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  use  of 
Camp  Roberts,  a  nearly  inactive  poet  except 
during  summer  Reserve  training  sessions. 
General  Brown  was  most  an.xlou8  to  assist 
In  implementing  this  new  program,  and  di- 
rected a  study  be  made  of  the  Army's  capa- 
bllltlee  by  his  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  logis- 
tics. Col.  Thomas  CNell.  Assisting  Colonel 
Nell  were  Mr.  Chester  Hlbbert,  Colonel 
Simpson,  Col.  Chester  Stratton,  Mr.  John 
Robattl,  and  Col.  Henry  Settle. 

Based  on  General  Brown's  report,  an  agree- 
ment was  entered  Into  on  December  4.  1963, 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  This  agreement 
permitted  the  Department  of  Labor  to  use 
certain  buildings  and  training  areas  at  Camp 
Roberts  for  5  years  In  order  to  carry  out 
approved  training  programs. 

The  Bureau  and  the  Army  then  signed 
the  local  memorandum  of  agreement  provid- 
ing for  certain  Army  support.  Due  to 
budgetary  limitations,  any  support  furnished 
by  the  Army  had  to  be  on  a  cost  reimburse- 
ment basts  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Past  experience  by  the  Army  indicated  this 
would  be  f  1  per  day  per  man. 

The  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Train- 
ing developed  a  pilot  project  to  accommodate 
300  men;  150  men  in  each  of  two  6-week 
training  sessions.  They  would  be  trained 
In  one  of  the  following  clasfiflcatlons:  Heavy 
equipment  mechanic,  technical  englne<»r 
(surveying),  blade  operator,  bulldozer  opera- 
tor, rubber-tired  equipment,  or  loader. 

Equipment  was  leased  from  cooperating 
contractors  In  the  area.  Blakemore  Equip- 
ment Co.  of  Oakland.  Calif,  donated  the 
use  of  over  170,000  worth  of  LeTotirneau- 
Westlnghouse  equipment  for  2  weeks,  along 


with  an  Instructor  and  tr&lnlss  suttcrlAl. 
Other  eqiilpment  dealer*  fumlahed  fllsoa  and 
training  aids. 

Instructors.  1  for  every  10  nswa.  were  )ob 
ruperlntendanti  and  foreman  tor  OaUformla 
contractors  who  had  taken  laara  from  their 
regular  Jobe  to  Instruct.  They  were  paid 
their  regular  rate  of  pay,  pliis  mbsletence. 

Trainees  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 
length  of  tlDM  In  the  Industry,  with  18 
months  as  a  minimum,  past  work  record, 
which  demonstrated  prolonged  unemploy- 
ment due  to  a  lack  of  skills;  and  eligibility 
for  training  under  the  act,  I.e..  3  years"  work 
experience,  over  22,  head  of  household,  and 
unemployed.  Selection  was  made  on  this 
criteria  edone,  without  regard  to  race,  creed, 
color,  national  origin,  sex.  physical  handi- 
cap, or  union  membership.  For  this  pilot 
project,  all   trainees  came  from  California. 

Trainees  were  entitled  under  the  act  to  a 
training  allowance  equal  to  their  normal 
unemployment  compensation,  or  the  average 
being  paid  In  California  ($43  a  week),  which- 
ever was  greater.  In  addition  to  this, 
trainees  were  entitled  under  the  act  to  trans- 
portation from  their  homes  to  Camp  Roberts 
and  return.  Payment  for  transportation 
was  based  on  common  carrier  bus  rates. 

Trainees  were  also  elipible  for  %b  per  day 
subsistence  allowance  while  in  training  at 
Camp  Roberts.  As  stated  above,  II  per  day 
of  this  was  to  go  to  the  Army  for  their 
support  of  the  program  which  Included 
water,  gas.  electricity,  maintenance  of  the 
barracks,  and  meashall.  beds,  blankets,  etc. 
Trainees  were  house  and  fed  at  Camp  Roberts 
during  training. 

From  tlie  remaining  $4  per  day  of  the 
trainees'  subsistence  allowance,  three  meals 
per  day  had  to  be  arranged.  Private  catering 
firms  were  contacted,  but  none  could  meet 
this    price. 

Mr.  Clem  was  afraid  his  engineers  program 
had  been  stymied.  He  contacted  his  old 
friend.  Ed  Turner  of  the  Marine  Cooks  It 
Stewards  Union,  In  San  Francisco,  and  asked 
his  help 

The  Marine  Cooks  &  Stewards  have  oper- 
ated a  combination  retirement,  vacation,  and 
training  center  at  Santa  Rosa  for  a  number 
of  years.  T^e  number  of  Marine  Cooks  & 
Steward  trainees  at  Santa  Rosa  is  predicated 
In  a  large  part  by  the  number  of  residents 
to  consume  the  product  of  their  training,  l.e  . 
meals.  During  the  winter  this  number  is 
small,  yet  the  need  for  the  training  is  high 
due  to  the  fact  that  winter-trained,  spring 
graduates  fill  the  Industries'  vacation  sched- 
ule. Mr.  Turner  stated  it  was  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  most  desirable,  that  they  expand 
their  present  training  efforts  at  Santa  Rosa 
with  a  similar  program  at  Camp  Roberts  to 
feed  residing  operating  engineers,  trainees, 
and  Instructors. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  representative  explained  the  intent 
of  the  act  to  Mr.  Turner,  he  decided  his  pro- 
gram would  be  directed  to  unemployed 
youth,  particularly  minorities,  who  lacked 
any  training,  but  who  wanted  a  career  op- 
portunity. Mr.  Jerry  Posner,  representing 
the  union,  and  Mr.  Earl  Phillips,  represent- 
ing the  Pacific  Maritime  Association,  Jointly 
screened  over  400  applications  to  select  35 
trainees,   and    10  Instructors. 

On  January  15,  1964,  in  San  Francisco,  Un- 
der Score Utry  of  Labor,  John  Hennlng  signed 
the  contracts  approving  the  projects  at  a 
formal  signing  ceremony.  Mr.  Clem  and  Mr. 
Turner  signed  for  their  organizations,  as  In- 
terested parties  from  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Department  of  Army,  maritime  Indus- 
tries, construction  trades,  and  press,  looked 
on. 

Five  days  later  on  January  20,  1964,  an  ad- 
vance party  of  Marine  Cooks  Si  Stewards  and 
operating  engineers  moved  into  Camp  Rob- 
erts to  set  up  operations.  Barracks,  In  dis- 
use since  the  Korean  war,  were  opened,  and 


fum«c«a  fired  up  to  drive  out  the  wlnt«^ 
dampoesa.  Beds,  linens,  blankets,  pllloi^ 
and  so  forth  were  checked  out  from  pgg| 
supply  and  moved  In.  Water  and  electrlete 
were  turned   on  and  checked. 

The  meee  ball,  now  a  gelley.  posed  •  wf^ 
elal  problem.  It  had  been  used  as  a  «»i^ 
house  for  over  2.000  metal  cots  sod  imU 
treases.  These  were  moved  vis  Army  tmck 
Into  another  warehouse  In  a  driving  rala* 
storm  Cooking  equipment,  tables,  bencbs^ 
and  chairs  were  moved  In.  Then  came  Vbt 
tafk  of  removing  preservative  from  all  tkl 
stoves,  fixtures,  and  other  metal  kltclMa 
equipment.  Refrigeration  equipment  mm 
turned  on.  stoves  and  ovens  checked. 
still  more  equipment  moved  In.  The 
rlne  Cooks  &  Stewards  worked  from  dawa 
to  midnight.  A  Wac  christened  the  maa 
hall,  or  "galley,"  the  US  S.  Never-Sail.  Ths 
rain,  the  preservative,  the  winter  cold,  tha 
lack,  of  heated  sleeping  quarters,  and  oold 
food  never  daunted  their  spirits.  All  wen 
dedicated  to  the  fact  that  this  training  pr». 
grmm  "mu.'t  go"  as  the  eyes  of  the  countiy 
were  on  them  to  perform.  And  perfotm 
they  did. 

Food  was  ordered,  minor  equipment  Items 
not  available  from  the  Army  were  purchased 
or  rented,  crockery  was  loaned  by  the  Amer- 
ican President  Lines  for  table  service  and 
delivered  from  San  Francisco  to  Camp  Rob- 
erts, vending  machines  and  newsp>aper  racks 
were  ret  up,  barracks  cleaned  and  made  ready, 
raising  ovens  were  made  for  the  bakers,  cred- 
it established  locally,  ad  Infinitum,  On  Mon- 
day, January  20,  Camp  Roberts  was  a  desert- 
ed relic  of  the  Second  World  War  and  Ko- 
rea; on  Wednesday,  January  22,  a  training 
center  had  bren  established  and  the  first 
hot  meals  were  being  served.  All  this  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  concerted  team- 
work of  Mr.  Harley  Davidson,  project  manager 
for  the  Operating  Engineers,  Mr.  Don  Schelly, 
chief  steward  for  the  Marine  Cooks  &  Stew- 
ards, and  Col.  Henry  Settle,  commanding  offl- 
cer  of  Camp  Roberts.  Only  1  week  had 
elapsed  from  the  signing  of  the  contract  to 
actual  operation. 

For  the  M.Trine  Cooks  &  Stewards  only 
the  instructors'  saJariee,  Insurance,  and  small 
administrative  expenses  were  charged  to 
training.  All  other  costs  were  met  from  ths 
$5  per  day  charged  all  trainees  and  instruc- 
tors for  room  and  tyoard.  The  costs  for  set- 
ting up  this  of>enitlon  were  advanced  by  the 
Stewards'  Ttalning  &  Recreation,  Inc.,  a  Joint 
Industry  trust  fund.  This  amounted  to  sev- 
eral thourand  dollars  and  without  this  ad- 
vance there  would  have  been  no  program. 

All  Marine  Cooks  &  Stewards  trainees  and 
instructors  were  on  a  7-day  week  for  tha 
entire  operation.  A  day  off  was  given  when 
available.  A  typical  trainee  day  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Turn  to,  0500. 

Report  to  chef,  0530. 

Prepare  and  serve  breakfast  0530-0730. 

Breakfast  for  Marine  Cooks  ft  StewariW 
trainees.  0730-0800. 

Clean  up, 0800-1000. 

Instruction  and  free  time,  iOOO-1100. 

Lunch  preparation  and  serving,  1100-1230. 

Lunch  for  Marine  Cooks  &  Stewards' 
trainees  and   clean   up,   1230-1400. 

Instruction  and  free  time,   1400-1600. 

Prepare  dinner,  kx\c.  clean  up  and  Marina 
Cooks  &  Stewards'  trainees  eat,  1600-1900. 

Instruction  and  free  time,  1900-2100. 

Instruction  was  given  to  the  trainees  dur- 
ing breaks  In  the  classification  for  which 
they  were  assigned,  such  as  cooking,  butcher- 
ing, baking,  or  salad  work. 

During  the  evening  when  all  classifications 
of  trainees  were  assembled,  instruction  was 
given,  poupled  with  movies.  In  the  foUowlnc 
areas:  ! Orientation  to  shipboard  life;  IKe- 
boat  drill;  psychological  lessons  on  oooper»* 
tlon  and  close  living  conditions;  crews'  quar- 
ters;   respect  for  authority;   chain  of  com- 


mand at  sea;  ship's  personnel  (officers  and 
^n)  •  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  person  and 
^,p;  '  courtesy    to    passengers    and    officers; 

**^r°UJ8  Public  Health  Service  lectured 
and  showed  films  on  sanitation  and  health. 
This  subject  was  covered  by  all  concerned  for 
no  other  subject  was  so  Important  to  this 
training  The  Public  Health  Service  In- 
spS-ted  the  messhall  and  gave  it  their  high- 
est rating  for  cleanliness. 

The  Maritime  Administration  and  the 
Coast  Guard  lectured  and  showed  films  on 
maritime  law,  sea  vessel  protection,  fire. 
Btorm  safety,  and  ones  obligation  to  pas- 
ueneers  and   ship   during   distress. 

TTie  Pacific  Maritime  Association  lectured 
on  opportunities,  promotion,  insurance  pro- 
tection laws  at  sea  and  in  foreign  port, 
fringe  benefits,  and  obligations  to  passengers, 
ship,  and  crew. 

The  above  type  of  training  distinguishes 
a  Marine  Cook  &  Steward  from  the  usual 
cook    waiter,  or  baker  found  on  shore. 

While  the  operating  engineers'  training 
program  consisted  of  two  6-week  programs, 
the  Marine  Cooks  &  Stewards  had  one  12- 
week  session. 

On  Sunday.  January  26,  1964,  the  operat- 
ing engineer  trainees  began  to  arrive.  An 
induction  line  was  set  up  to  check  referral 
to  the  program,  issue  bedding,  assign  rooms, 
and  start  processing  with  the  California 
State  Employment  Service.  The  Salinas 
office  of  the  OSES,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Ray  Kelly,  sent  a  special  crew  to  Camp  Rob- 
erta to  expedite  the  filing  of  the  necessary 

forms. 

On  Monday.  January  27,  processing  con- 
tinued for  late  arrivals;  private  autoe  of 
trainees  were  registered  with  the  provost 
marshal,  and  records  checked  for  assign- 
ing men  to  instructors.  Fueling  of  equip- 
ment began;  lubrication  and  other  mainte- 
nance items  were  accomplished.  The  heavy 
duty  mechanics  shop  was  set  up  for  opera- 
tion.    Instruction   began   for   surveyor*. 

Tuesday,  Jantiary  28:  First  must-er  of  the 
Ualnees,  heed  count,  announcements,  and 
assignment  of  trainees.  Instructors  fa- 
miliarized trainees  with  equipment,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance.  Safety  was  stressed 
as  a  paramount  concern.  Instruction  had 
begun  for  all.  That  evening  Project  Man- 
ager Harley  Davidson  and  Bureau  of  Appren- 
ticeship and  Training  Representative  Stark 
met  with  the  trainees  to  explain  Army  regu- 
lations and  rules  of  conduct  contained  In  the 
Department  of  Labor's  use  permit,  the  pro- 
gram, and  other  related  matters.  Questions 
were  aiiswered  from  the  trainees. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  there  was  not 
enough  equipment  for  the  number  of  train- 
ees. A  ratio  of  1  piece  of  equipment  to 
every  5  trainees  was  needed,  but  only  1 
to  10  was  provided.  Therefore,  training 
grou[i6  were  divided  into  two  sections,  am. 
and  p  m.  One  section  of  10  trainees  and  the 
Instructors  went  to  the  field  in  the  a.m.  to 
use  2  pieces  of  equipment  while  the  pjn. 
section  and  their  Instructors  remained  In 
camp  for  technical   instruction. 

However,  the  Intended  nature  of  this  proj- 
ect wiis  primarily  in-the-field,  on-the-job 
Instruction.  There  was  not  enough  technical 
instruction  required,  available,  or  pertinent 
to  keep  the  trainees  occupied  for  half  a  day. 
Technical  Instructions  could  easily  be  ac- 
complished in  not  over  an  hour  per  day,  In 
tiie  field  with  the  equli>ment. 

The  schedule  for  training  days  ran  as 
follows: 

Rise  at  0600. 
Breakfast,  0645-0730. 

Muster,  rollcall,  announcements,  etc.,  0730- 
0745. 

Am.  section  to  field.  In  buses,  0746;   pjn. 
section    to    camp    buildings    for    technical 
Instruction. 
All  instruction  begins,  0800. 
Lunch, 1200-1230. 


Mall  call,  1230-1246. 

P.m.  section  to  field,  1246;  a.m.  section  to 
technical  Instruction. 

Instruction  resumes,  1300. 

Dinner,  1700-1730. 

Mall  call.  1730-1800. 

Evening  training  sessions  begin  (described 
below),  1800. 

Some  trainees  were  quite  proficient  In  one 
phase  of  the  Industry  only  and  were  there- 
fore unemployed  about  50  percent  of  the 
time.  While  at  Camp  Roberts,  these  trainees 
were  able  to  acquire  additional  skills.  How- 
ever, their  special  talents  were  also  of  bene- 
fit to  trainees  lacking  those  specific  sklUs. 
During  the  evenings  special  training  ses- 
sions were  arranged  with  these  trainees 
teaching  others  their  specialty.  For  example, 
a  top  welder  would  instruct  others  In  the 
evening  while,  during  the  day,  he  took  train- 
ing on  loaders.  Evening  training  was  set  up 
In  grade  setting,  welding,  survey,  plans  and 
blueprint  reading,  and  maintenance.  In  this 
way,  trainees  could  benefit  in  several  train- 
ing areas  during  the  6  weeks. 

In  addition  to  these  evening  training  ses- 
.slons.  programs  were  arranged  in  other  areas. 
Films  were  shown  on  safety,  mechanical 
operations,  and  maintenance.  Army  films 
were  borrowed  on  construction  equipment, 
safety,  first-aid,  and  field  maintenance. 
Various  equipment  dealers  loaned  films  and 
other  training  devices  on  their  particular 
lines  as  well  as  lecture  records  used  with  a 
slide  projector  on  special  equipment.  The 
California  Highway  Patrol  sent  In  an  officer, 
Mr.  Jerry  Fredericks,  to  lecture  and  show 
a  film  on  highway  safety.  It  was  outstand- 
ing. Camp  Roberts  sent  the  base  fire  mar- 
shal over  to  give  a  demonstration  and  lec- 
ture on  fire  prevention  and  firefightlng. 

The  post  engineer  at  Camp  Roberts,  Major 
Wall,  was  parUcularly  helpful  in  supplying 
plans,  blueprints,  maps,  topographical  sur- 
veys, and  specifications  for  training.  The 
engineering  office  also  provided  an  auxiliary 
pump  In  the  field  to  fill  the  water  supply 

lank . 

The  project  proposal  provided  for  the 
benefits  of  this  training  to  revert  to  the 
public  good— hence  the  use  of  Camp  Roberts 
as  a  training  site.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  improvements  rendered  the  U.S.  Army  at 
Camp  Roberts  as  a  result  of  this  training 
program : 

1.  Three  earthfill  dams  for  water  conser- 
vation for  wildlife  and  sheep  on  the  reserva- 
tion. The  three  dams  are  15.000,  17,000,  and 
40,000  cubic  yards.  Spillways  were  made 
for  two  dams. 

2.  One  mile  of  road  was  leveled,  widened, 
compacted,  and  graded. 

3.  An  area  2,000  feet  by  1,500  feet  was 
leveled,  compacted,  and  graded  for  any  fu- 
ture use  the  Army  may  decide. 

4.  A  mock  vUlage,  used  for  training  exer- 
cises by  the  Army,  was  completely  removed 
and  buried  as  it  had  become  a  safety  hazard. 

5.  Several  concrete  bunkers  and  walls  were 
likewise  buried. 

6.  The  post  garbage  dump  was  cleaned  up 
and  buried  and  two  additional  burial 
trenches  were  dug  500  by  15  feet  wide  by 
12  feet  deep.  Earth  was  stockpiled  nearby 
for  easy  coverage. 

7.  A  dangerous  Intersection  was  removed 
and  rebuilt  to  freeway  specifications.  This 
dirt  road  In  the  post  training  area  caused 
many  accidents  due  to  a  large  hill  which  ob- 
scured drivers'  view.  The  hill  also  made  a 
section  of  the  road  narrow  and  dangerous. 
Therefore — 

8.  The  hill  was  removed  and  used  for  fill 
to  Improve  the  road,  the  Intersection,  and  so 
forth. 

9.  Material  was  spread  on  3  miles  of  tank 
road. 

10.  Trainees  on  the  loaders  loaded  material 
on  Army  trucks  for  numerovis  projects. 

11.  River  rock  was  stockpiled  for  future 
use  by  the  loader  crew. 


12.  Trees  and  brush  removed  from  train- 
ing areas  were  strategically  piled  for  wildlife 
refugees  as  part  of  the  Army's  game  conser- 
vation program. 

13.  Fifty  cubic  yards  of  topeoll  were  hauled 
to  a  radar  station  4  miles  away. 

14.  A  new  material  pit  was  opened  for 
future  use. 

15.  And  many  more. 

HOUSING 

Trainees  were  housed  In  two  70-maji  bar- 
racks and  one  50-man  barrack — 1  and  2  to 
a  room.  All  essentials  were  checked  out  from 
the  Army.  A  22-man  BOQ  barrack  was  set 
aside  for  instructors. 

MAH. 

Delivered  to  Camp  Roberts  Post  Office  and 
picked  up  twice  dally  by  mall  clerk  deputized 
by  the  postmaster,  Paso  Robles. 

RECREATION 

A  serious  problem.  The  nearest  theater 
was  in  Paso  Robles,  16  miles  away,  at  a  price 
the  unemployed  hesitated  to  pay  with  fami- 
lies at  home,  and  even  if  they  did  there 
were  only  two  different  movies  weekly.  Camp 
Roberts  personnel  would  have  liked  to  open 
their  base  theater  and  NCO  club  to  the 
men  to  boost  faltering  reserves,  but  Colonel 
Settle,  the  camp  commander,  Informed  those 
in  charge  of  the  training  program  that  this 
was  prohibited  under  the  lease  arrangement 
and  Army  regulations.  Permisson  has  been 
granted  to  use  these  facilities  for  any  sub- 
sequent program.  The  Army  learned  a  long 
time  ago  that  if  recreation  Isn't  provided  for 
the  men,  they  usually  find  some  unacceptable 
diversion  elsewhere,  which  only  causes 
trouble. 

LAUNDBT 

Bed  linens  were  picked  up  weekly  by  local 
private  firm.  Personal  laundry  done  in  near- 
by town  of  San  Miguel  or  Paso  Robles. 

GRADUATION  CEREMONIES 

Two  were  held — one  on  March  6,  and  an- 
other on  April  17,  with  speclaUy  printed 
cards  Issued  by  the  union  In  recognition  of 
the  training  received.  Quite  an  occasion 
was  made  of  the  event  with  the  usual  pub- 
licity. Indtistry  leaders  were  present  to 
speak  and  award  cards. 

SAFETY 

In  addition,  Mr.  Jacob  Gold,  safety  expert 
with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  visited  the  facil- 
ity and  lecttired  on  safety  for  1  day.  A  full- 
time  safety-flrst-ald  man  was  always  present. 
Special  arrangements  were  made  with  doc- 
tors and  the  hospital  In  Paso  Robles.  There 
was  no  time  lost  due  to  accidents  In  the 
entire  program.  Flu  accounted  for  some  sick 
time  during  the  project,  but  only  10  men  had 
to  see  a  doctor.  In  the  Paso  Robles  area,  this 
past  spring,  fiu  was  near  epidemic  propor- 
tions. The  trainees  escaped  this.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  high  degree  of  sanitation 
maintained  by  the  Marine  Cooks  &  Stewards. 
Indeed,  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  in- 
spected the  facilities  and  reported  them 
among  the  cleanest  they  had  ever  Inspected. 

SPECIAL  SERVICE 

The  California  Vehicle  Code  requires  oper- 
ators of  heavy  equipment  to  have  special  en- 
dorsements on  their  drivers'  licenses  to 
"road"  or  operate  heavy  equipment  on  the 
highways.  This  Is  usually  difficult  to  get. 
Department  of  motor  vehicle  personnel  must 
visit  construction  projects  and  get  attest- 
ments  from  employers  as  to  a  man's  ability 
and  witness  his  operation  of  the  equipment. 
Both  the  department  and  the  employer  are 
Jealous  of  their  time  to  spend  it  on  a  few 
Individuals,  or  shut  down  a  Job  for  inspec- 
tion in  mass.  Yet,  many  men  lose  employ- 
ment for  lack  of  this  endorsement.  There- 
fore, the  department  of  motor  vehicles  sent 
personnel  to  Camp  Roberts  to  issue  these 
endorsements  to  trainees  In  mass.  Time  was 
available  at  Camp  Roberts  for  demonstration 
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of  ability  on  equipment.  This  one  Item 
alone  Improved  employabltlty  of  most 
tTRlnees. 

HEAVY  DUTT  MXCHANIC  imCXlRAlC 

The  original  proposal  called  for  20  trainees 
for  tbe  beavy  duty  mechanic  program.  It  was 
found  that  there  was  more  Interest  In  this 
area  than  expected.  The  number  of  trainees 
allocated  for  this  are«  could  have  been 
tripled  and  still  not  satisfied  the  demand. 
A  complete  machine  shop  was  set  up  to  re- 
build loaned  eqvili>ment  and  to  maintain 
leased  eqult>ment  used  In  the  program.  An 
example  of  the  type  of  work  done  Involved 
a  motor  grader  which  had  been  wrecked  on  a 
construction  project  and  burned.  The  In- 
surance company  settled  with  the  owner  and 
put  the  wreck  on  the  auction  block.  The 
orl^nal  owner.  Prank  Pozar  of  Fresno  Paving, 
purchased  the  machine  back  from  the  In- 
surance company  and  sent  It  to  Camp  Roberts 
of  rebuilding.  All  ptu-ts  needed  'for  this 
rebuilding  oi)eratlon  were  i>ald  for  by  Mr. 
PoBW.  This  made  an  Ideal  training  project 
for  the  machine  had  to  be  rebuilt  from  the 
ground  up.  It  required  6  weeks'  labor.  When 
the  motor  grader  was  in  operating  condition 
It  was  donated,  free  of  charge,  to  the  train- 
ing program  for  use  In  the  field,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  program.  This  was  a 
situation  which  benefited  an  Important  con- 
tractor In  the  area  as  well  as  the  operating 
engineers'  program  for  a  rebuilding  opera- 
tion of  this  sort  would  have  been  out  of  the 
question  in  view  of  current  labor  and  parta 
costs.  As  a  result  of  this  mutual  coopera- 
tion, the  contractor  received  a  usefxil  piece  of 
equipment  at  a  nominal  cost  to  himself 
and  the  engineers  received  valuable  train- 
ing not  otherwise  available. 

Another  important  aspect  of  this  phase  of 
the  traliUng  was  that  it  allowed  older  men 
in  the  Industry,  who  were  becoming  physi- 
cally unable  to  keep  up  the  pace  on  equip- 
ment, to  learn  another  valuable  skill  with- 
in the  Industry  In  which  to  serve  out  the 
balance  of  their  years.  One  man  with  a 
wooden  leg  has  found  new  hope  for  employ- 
ment as  a  result  of  this  trulning. 

Sl7BVEYoa.S      PmoGRAM 

Here,  again,  20  trainees  were  allocated  for 
this  phase  of  training  and  again  the  Inter- 
est generated  was  more  than  could  be  satis- 
fied In  this  program.  The  Army  Insisted 
that  all  work  undertaken  on  the  reservation 
be  built  to  the  specifications  of  the  post 
engineers.  It  became  the  task  of  this  train- 
ing team  to  lay  out  the  projects  and  do  the 
survey  work  necessary  before  the  equipment 
operators  could  move  In. 

In  addition  to  the  projects  completed  for 
the  Army,  outlined  above,  a  six-lane  free- 
way with  divider  strip  was  laid  out  by  the 
surveyors,  as  well  as  a  small  housing  tract. 
This  tract  Included  building  plots  on  dif- 
ferent elevations  which  included  easements, 
sidewalks,  curbs,  and  gutters,  sewerllnes,  etc. 
Interest  among  the  trainees  seemed  to  b« 
highest  with  this  group.  They  were  the  f*r»t 
ones  on  the  Job  In  the  morning  and  the  last 
ones  in  from  the  field  at  night  After  din- 
ner. In  the  evening,  night  instruction  began 
on  a  voluntary  basis  with  both  the  Instructor 
and  the  trainees.  Tills  became  an  every- 
nlght  affair. 

Here,  too,  older  men  expressed  a  high  de- 
gree of  Interest.  In  any  subsequent  pro- 
gram, I  feel  this  area  of  training  should  be 
expanded. 

From  the  outset  of  the  program,  guests 
were  a  dally  occurrence.  People  from  all 
over  the  State  came  to  see  what  was  going 
on  at  Camp  Roberts;  Army  personnel.  State 
employment  service  representatives,  youth 
consultants,  correctional  Institutions'  per- 
sonnel, social  welfare  representatives,  con- 
tractors. 

In  view  of  this  interest,  an  open  house 
was  planned  on  March  13,  1964,  for  all  In- 
terested   parties.      Hunter    Wharton,    lUOE 


president,  was  the  special  gruest.  The  Marine 
Cooka  A  Ste-wards'  trainees  prepared  a  spe- 
cial luncheon  a  la  a  captain's  banquet  on 
board  ship.  No  one  could  believe  such  a 
feast  could  come  from  an  Army  messhall. 
The  menu  Included  salads  and  appetisers  of 
all  varieties,  standing  prime  sirloin,  roant 
beef,  shrimp  Newburgh,  and  divers  cold  roast 
and  game.  For  dessert  there  was  cherries 
Jubilee,  rainbow  parfalt.  and  assorted  petit 
fours  and  French  pastries.  The  guest  book 
read  like  a  who's  who  of  the  building?  and 
construction  trades  unions.  Associated  Gen- 
eral Contractors,  Engineering  Grading  Con- 
tractors Association,  maritime,  city.  State, 
and  Federal  Government  representatives. 
State  legislators,  and  Army  p)er8onnel. 

On  April  17.  1964.  the  program  was  com- 
pleted. Barracks  were  closed,  and  the  mess 
hall  was  deactivated.  CXjlonel  Settle  assured 
the  Department  of  l^abor  that  the  program 
would  be  welcomed  next  year,  for  all  con- 
cerned were  perfect  gviest^s  But  should  the 
program  be  continued?  Were  the  results 
worth  the  investment?  Many,  many  letters 
have  poured  in  attesting  to  the  value  of  this 
program,  but  what  of  the  trainees? 

For  the  Marine  Cooks  &  Stewards  program 
of  35,  33  trainees  successfully  completed  and 
were  issued  seamen's  papers  Within  6 
weeks  of  completion,  32  trainees  were  em- 
ployed on  American-flag  ships.  One  man  was 
unfit  for  duty  due  Ui  a  broken  leg.  These 
were  youns  men  who.  13  week.s  before,  hiid 
never  had  an  occupation,  had  little  to  look 
forward  to.  and  possessed  no  skills.  Now 
they  were  respectable  members  of  an  hon- 
orable industry  paying  their  fair  shaxe  to 
suclety.  The  cost?  A  little  over  $28,000, 
but  a  sum  recovered  within  the  first  year 
through  Income  taxes  and  savings  fr^m  un- 
employment compen.'iatlon.  But  how  can 
you  measure  a  man's  life  In  dollars  and 
cenUi?  This  training  literally  saved  some 
lives  by  giving  self-re.spcct  and  a  chance. 

For  the  operating  engineers  reixirt*  from 
contractors  who  have  hired  the  trainees  In- 
dicate a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  Many 
show  outstanding  leadership  ability  and 
self-confidence  with  potenti.\l  of  becoming 
foremen.  Last  year  these  same  men  were 
discharged    for    Inefflc'.ency. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy  men  completed 
training  from  the  program  designed  to  ac- 
commodate 300.  A  survey  of  completing 
trainees  conducted  by  the  California  De- 
partment of  Employment  indicated  a  large 
majority  felt  the  training  helped  them  In 
their  Jobs  But  word  of  mouth  from  a 
trainee  to  his  fellow  workmen  on  the  Job 
Is  perhaps  the  best  Indicator  of  all.  Engineer 
buslne.-^s  agents  report  the  degree  of  Interest 
from  memt)ers  In  a  new  program  almost  un- 
believable. A  new  program  proposal  designed 
for  500  men  Is  pending  before  the  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training.  This  will  ac- 
commodate but  a  small  percentage  of  those 
showing  Interest.  Why?  Because  men  In 
the  field  can  see  the  difference,  both  In  skill 
and  pay,  between  tho.se  who  took  training 
and  those  who  did  not.  The  additional  taxes 
paid  on  the  higher  wages  earned  by  these 
trainees,  the  less  unemployme/it  benefits 
paid,  the  new  apprentices  brought  into  the 
engineers  award  winning  program  from  the 
unemployed,  and  savings  to  the  contractor 
win  more  than  offset  the  small  Investment 
made  by  the  Government.  Indeed,  the  bene- 
fits which  accrued  to  the  Army  at  Camp 
Roberts  more  than  paid  for  the  program. 
Of  a  training  budget  of  $240,000.  the  engi- 
neers economized  and  received  donated 
equipment  which  resulted  in  nearly  $20,000 
being  returned   to   the   Government. 

Can  success  be  measured  in  Interest?  In- 
quiries have  come  Into  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training  for  assistance  in 
many  States.  Using  deactivated  military 
bases  for  youth  training  centers  no  doubt 
was  Inspired  In  part  from  this  program. 

In  January  1963  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz 


told  a  small  gathering  of  Labor  DepartBaim 
officials  In  San  Francisco.  "I  want  new  i^ 
novel  approaches  to  training  undertaken  |t 
combat  unemployment."  Mr.  Al  Clem  if 
the  Operating  Engineers,  Mr.  Ed  Turner  e( 
the  Marine  Cooks  &  Stewards.  Oeneral  Brova 
of  the  6th  Array,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Murphy  «( 
the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Tralniw 
certainly  took  Secretary  Wlrtz  at  his  woO. 
They  should  all  feel  Justly  proud  of  ttaatr 
outstanding  stflfTs  for  making  the  Sect*. 
tary's  word  a  reality  For  no  training  i^^ 
Is  newer  and  nothing  more  novel  than  seeta^ 
a  building  and  construction  trade  unloa. 
contractor's  associations,  maritime  tinioo, 
Bhlp<jwners,  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  Joining  forom 
for  a  common   objective. 

I  commend  all  who  participated,  in  thk 
worthwhile  effort  ait  the  local.  State,  aa4 
national  levels.  It  Is  a  sound  guideline  for 
the  future. 
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Con^essman  Lester  Johnson 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  PROXMIRE 

or  fnscoNsnt 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATBS 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  convey 
a  personal  tribute  to  Congressman  Ln- 
TER  Johnson,  of  Wisconsin's  old  NinUT 
District.  Congressman  Johwson  Is  re- 
tiring from  the  House  at  the  end  of  this 
session. 

Lester  Johnson  has  served  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  Nation  well.  He 
came  to  the  House  In  1953  and  was  at  that 
time  the  only  E>emocratlc  Congressman 
from  Wisconsin. 

His  primary  concern  In  the  House  has 
been  with  the  problems  which  face  rural 
communities  throughout  our  Nation.  He 
has  served  for  many  years  on  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  and  has  worked 
in  the  best  interests  of  small  farmers  and 
farm  communities.  Since  1069,  he  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Dairy  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 

Lestek  Johnson  has  been  a  leader  in 
recognizliig  the  value  of  conservation  for 
farm  communities.  He  has  worked 
steadfastly  and  hard  for  many  conserva- 
tion measures,  including  additional  wet 
lands,  the  watershed  conservation  pro- 
gram and,  most  recently,  the  Ice  Age 
National  Scientific  Preserve.  He  has 
worked  ceaselessly  for  REA  cooperatives. 

Ijster  Johnson's  most  specific  inter- 
est has  been  In  dairy  legislation.  No  one 
will  doubt  his  sincere  concern  for  dairy 
farmers.  These  farmers,  whom  L«stei 
Johnson  knows  so  well,  will  always  have 
a  warm  spot  in  their  hearts  for  the  ef- 
forts which  Lester  Johnson  has  put 
forth  in  their  behalf  in  the  Congress. 

Lester  Johnson's  congressional  career 
has  been  marked  by  support  for  progres- 
sive, forward-looking  legislation.  He  has 
voted  for  measures  to  strengthen  the 
Nation  and  the  economy,  to  expand  op- 
portunities for  our  youth,  to  assist  senior 
citizens,  and.  most  notably,  to  develop 
and  protect  our  natural  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  firture  generations. 

Lester  Johnson's  presence  will  be 
sorely  missed  in  the  Congress.    His  judg- 


its   allocation.     The    surrender   of   our   free 
enterprise  system  will  be  complete. 

The  way  for  this  total  control  has  already 

been  prepared  In  enabling  legislation  now 

I  %m  mire   however,  that  he        This  article  entitled  "The  Great  Man-     before  the  Congress.     The  mewure  would 
^°i?^^nTi'nue  to  make  his  Bervlces  and  his     power  Grab,"  has  brought  a  large  and     wnpower  the  Secretary  of  lAbor  to  handpick 

will  continue  vou^^^  «...  *>,„   T^«f<oT,   onrt      *» »ki-,    ^««nr>n«.    frnm    all    over    the      a  special  committee  to  draft  new  Uws  that 

would  m&ke  all  Job  placement  activities  "ex- 


-r,t  and  his  advice  have  been  a  great  Against  this  background.  Congressman 

f ^!i  tAmembers  of  the  Wisconsin  dele-  Bow  details  some  aspects  of  the  Service 

L^sSdS)  hia  other  coUeagues  In  the  which  appear  to  him  to  be  unwise, 

gauou  tui                          K««7£.«or    t>iat.  Via  tt-i-  „r+i/.i<»  »nfitJ(>d  "The  Qreal 


Our  best  wishes  go  with  him. 


Congress_ 

rxwrirnce  available' to  the  Nation  and     favorable    response    from    aU    over    the 

f^>hoi«>  of  us  who  have  relied  on  him  so     country  as  our  citizens  have  been  In- 

hpaviirin  the  past.  formed  about  the  situation.    Therefore, 

heavily  in  ine  p ^^  ^^_  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

Congressional  Record  so  that  it  can  be 
read  by  every  Member  of  the  Congress : 

The  Griat  Makpowkr  Grab 

(By  Prank  T.  Bow,  U.S.  Representative  from 

Ohio)' 

(Note. — Almost  unnoticed,  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  Is  undermining  one  of  our 
basic  freedoms— the  right  to  choose  ones 
life  work.) 

While  the  Johnson  administration  wages 
an  alleged  "unconditional  war  on  poverty" 
the  Federal  agency  chosen  to  fight  In  the 
frontline  of  that  war  Is  brEizenly  using  it  to 
advance  one  of  the  most  ambitious  power 
grabs  In  U.S.  history.  If  It  succeeds,  every 
working  man  and  woman  In  America  will  one 
day  be  forced  to  seek  work  through  Govern- 
ment employment  offices. 

The  agency  Is  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice, a  division  of  the  Labor  Department's 
ubiquitous  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
(BESK  In  the  war  on  poverty,  USES  ma- 
chinery will  be  charged  with  "mobilizing  the 
troops  '—the  hard-core  unemploj^ed.  the 
young  people  of  Sargent  Shrlver's  Youth  Job 
Corps,  the  Home  Town  Work  Training  force, 
and  other  make-work  battalions.  Already 
USES  exerts  iron-fist  financial  control  over 
some  1900  State  employment  offices.  Now  it 
Is  extending  Its  hand  Into  high  school 
counseling,  college  placement,  company  per- 
sonnel offices,  union  hiring  halls,  and  even 
into  private  Industry's  executive  suites. 

USES  Is  doing  all  this — and  more — ^under 
the  guise  of  "helping  the  unemployed."  But 
it  makes  no  bones  about  Its  ultimate  goal. 
That  goal,  according  to  USES  Director  Louis 
Levlne.  Is  to  build  the  Employment  Service 
Into  "the  manpower  agency"  for  the  Nation, 
through  which  all  Job  hiring  would  be 
lunneled. 

NEITHER    NEEDED    NOR    WANTED 

Originally  established  as  a  World  War  I 
labor-moblUzatlon  agency,  USES  remained 
a  feeble,  almost  forgotten  arm  of  Govern- 
ment with  a  lowly  $1  million  annual  budget 
until  the  Wagner-Pej^er  Act  gave  It  power 
to  flex  its  muscles,  "fhat  was  In  1933,  in  the 
depth  of  the  depression,  and  Congress  clearly 
intended  that  the  Nation's  unemployed, 
which  then  numbered  nearly  13  million,  be 
USES's  prime  concern. 

Today.  USES's  budget  is  around  $200  mil- 
lion— double  what  It  was  In  fiscal  1959.  In 
addition.  It  received  the  lion's  share  of  the 
$47  million  the  Labor  Department  got  for  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
retraining  program  in  fiscal  1964  and  says 
It  will  have  to  have  another  $75  million  via 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
funds  m  fiscal  1966  to  complete  the  Job.  On 
top  of  that,  untold  millions  more  will  be 
earmarked  for  USES's  role  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. 

Desplt*  these  skyrocketing  expenditTires, 
there  is  mounting  evidence  to  support  the 
charge  that  the  USES  has  "turned  its  back 
on  the  unemployed."  Instead  of  concen- 
trating on  helping  our  Jobless,  the  agency 
Is  expanding  more  and  more  into  fields  where 
it  Is  neither  needed  nor  wanted.  If  this  Is 
permitted  to  continue  It  can  only  result  in 
absolute  control  of  American  manpower  and 


The  U^.  Employment  Service 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RHPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Canton,  Ohio,  Congressman 
Frank  Bow,  Is  one  of  the  outstanding 
Members  of  Congress.  He  Is  highly  re- 
spected because  of  his  wide  range  of  in- 
terests and  expertise  in  many  fields  of 
knowledge.  For  some  time  he  has  been 
interested  in  the  UJ3.  Bnployment  Serv- 
ice and  the  direction  In  which  the  Serv- 
ice Is  headed.  Since  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress, I  also  have  become  interested  in 
seeinfi  that  our  Public  Employment  Serv- 
ice is  made  as  effective  as  possible  In  Its 
job  to  help  the  unemployed  find  work. 
Because  of  the  grave  unemployment 
problem  in  the  United  States  today,  every 
Member  of  Congress  has  a  vital  Interest 
in  the  record  of  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service.  Recently  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  began 
hearings  with  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  Service  and  determining  how  well  it 
has  done  its  jdb.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
subcommittee,  after  hearing  all  the  facts, 
would  determine  what,  if  any,  additional 
assistance  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice needs  to  better  perform  its  job.  Un- 
fortunately, the  subcommittee  cut  its 
hearings  short,  did  not  permit  many  in- 
terested witnesses  to  appear,  and  never 
met  in  executive  session.  What  was  even 
more  unfortunate  weis  the  fact  that  the 
hearings  were  not  well  publicized.  In- 
deed, many  Members  of  Congress  them- 
selves were  not  aware  of  the  existence 
of  these  hearings — probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  scheduled  late  In  the 
se.sslon  when  other  priority  matters  were 
of  greater  concern.  I  believe  that  first 
we  must  learn  the  facts  about  the  present 
record  of  the  Sei^ice  and  then,  with  the 
facts  as  a  background,  proceed  to  deter- 
mine what  role  we  want  the  U.S.  Em- 
plojTnent  Service  has  recently  expanded, 
power  policies.  Then,  and  only  then, 
can  we  in  the  Congress  know  what  leg- 
islation may  be  necessary  to  improve  or 
expand  the  Service. 

In  this  regard,  I  commend  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  to  the  public 
at  large,  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  October  Reader's  Digest.  The  author 
of  this  article.  Congressman  Prank  Bow, 
does  an  excellent  Job  of  Informing  us  of 
some  of  the  problems  the  Employment 
Service  faces.  He  also  discusses  some  of 
the  new  areas  Into  which  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  was  recently  expanded. 


>  Representative  Frank  T.  Bow,  Republican 
of  Ohio.  Is  a  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee. 


clurtvely  a  public  service."  In  short,  a  Fed- 
eral closed  shop  would  be  clamped  tightly 
on  the  whole  Nation. 

Here  is  Just  what  this  will  mean  to  citi- 
zens. If  you  are  a  high  school  or  college 
student,  you  will  have  to  aocept  the  guidance 
of  a  Government  employee  or  risk  being 
numbered  among  the  forgotten  unemployed. 
If  you  wish  to  change  Jobs  and  thereby  bet- 
ter yourself,  you  will  have  to  win  the  ap- 
proval of  a  Government  clerk  before  you  can 
be  referred  to  a  new  position.  If  you  are  an 
employer,  you  will  have  to  accept  whoever  is 
sent  to  you  to  fill  a  Job  or  you  will  risk  get- 
ting on  the  Government's  black  list. 

If  you  know  what  is  going  on  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  today,  you  can  add  one 
more  dimension.  Federal  employment  Is 
based  too  largely  on  political  reliability. 
If  USES  becomes  the  community  manpower 
center,  as  it  has  stated,  you  may  very  well 
need  the  okay  of  the  political  party  In  power 
before  you  can  get  a  chance  at  the  better 
Jobs. 

GROWING    EVER    STBONGEB 

USES,  however,  Is  not  waiting  for  new  leg- 
islation. Growing  ever  stronger  with  liberal 
transfusions  of  tax  money,  it  Is  picking  up 
telling  yardage  In  Its  sweeping  end  run 
around  the  battered  line  of  oiir  free  enter- 
prise system.  Almost  unnoticed.  It  has 
scored  an  Impressive  series  of  first  downs  on 
five  Important  fronts: 

1.  Seniors  In  over  10,CK)0  high  schools — 
about  half  of  all  high  schools  In  the  coun- 
try— are  being  tested  and  counseled  by  the 
Federal-State  Employment  Service. 

USES  promises  to  extend  this  activity  to 
all  high  schools.  Aptitude  tests  and  counsel- 
ing services  are  given  to  thousands  of  stu- 
dents despite  the  fact  that  some  psycholog- 
ists seriously  question  the  qualifications  of 
Employment  Service  personnel  to  operate  in 
this  delicate  area.  Many  of  these  testers  and 
coun^lors  do  not  have  a  college  degree,  let 
alone  specialized  training  in  psychology  that 
would  fit  them  to  guide  young  people  into 
life  careers. 

The  Ineptitude  of  USES  testers  is  pointed 
up  by  the  experience  of  MarceUus  S.  Merrill, 
president  of  the  Merrill  Engineering  Labora- 
tories In  Denver.  An  electrical  engineer,  he 
numbers  among  his  many  inventions  an  elec- 
tronic wheel-balancing  device  for  automo- 
biles, and  precision  gyroscopes  for  apace  satel- 
lites. 

Out  of  scientific  curiosity,  Merrill  dropped 
by  an  employment  office  In  Denver  and  took 
a   2'^-hour   aptitude   test. 

"They  told  me  I  might  make  a  teacher,  but 
only  In  the  Junior  grades  of  a  rural  school." 
Merrill  reported.  "They  also  thought  I 
might  do  as  a  file  clerk  or  a  male  nurse  or 
possibly  even  a  testing  clerk.  But  they  said 
I  could  never  hope  to  make  the  grade  as  an 
electrician  or  engineer." 

It  is  Impossible  to  calculate  how  many 
young  people — potential  doctors,  lawyers, 
scientists — have  been  steered  Into  wrong 
careers  by  such  tests. 

2.  USES  Is  out  to  handle  the  Job  place- 
ment of  every  coUege  student  in  the  country. 

Thus  far.  USES  boasU  that  nearly  SOO  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  have  aocepted> 
Employment  Service  counselors  and  guid- 
ance. The  bait  is  the  money  the  institutions 
can  save  on  their  own  placement  operations 
by  letting  Government  employees  do  the 
Job. 

However,  the  USES  campus  campaign  has 
run  into  formidable  oppoaiUon.  Some  200 
college  and  university  presidents  wrote  the 
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College  Placement  Council  denouncing  the 
USES  blitz.  Many  of  the  councU's  1,800  af- 
flUateg  In  Industry  Joined  them.  In  Sep- 
tember 1963,  Congresaman  Robxrt  TArr,  J«.. 
of  Ohio,  Introduced  a  bill  to  bar  USES  from 
the  Nation's  campuses.  Alarmed,  the  Ia- 
bor  Department  suddenly  beat  a  tactical  re- 
treat, agreed  to  halt  Its  promotional  activities 
among  colleges  and  piously  swore  It  Intended 
"only  to  supplement  college  placement  fa- 
cilities, not  to  supplant  them." 

Nonetheless.  Dr.  Eric  A.  Walker,  presi- 
dent of  Penn  State,  feels  that  In  the  end  the 
•50.000  to  $100,000  a  year  that  many  colleges 
spend  on  their  own  placement  ofllces  will 
tip  the  scales  In  favor  of  USES.  "I  suspect," 
he  says,  "that  it  is  on  this  basis  that  the 
Government  scheme  will  win  out." 

3.  USES  \s  signing  more  and  more  com- 
panies to  "exclusive  agreements"  under 
which  they  pledge  to  do  all  their  hiring 
through   the   Employment  Service. 

Under  these  pacts,  flrms  agree  to  adopt  a 
technique  known  as  "closing  the  gate."  In 
Georgia.  California,  Ohio,  and  a  score  of 
other  States,  jobseekers  are  confronted  with 
signs  at  plant  and  store  entrances  telling 
them  they  must  file  applications  through  the 
State  offices.  In  effect,  this  gives  the  Govern- 
ment closed-shop  control  over  company  hir- 
ing policies. 

4.  Labor  unions  have  turned  over  their 
own  hiring  halls  to  the  USES'  State  subsidi- 
aries. They  are  concentrating  their  efforts 
on  a  campaign  to  force  companies  to  get  on 
the  USES  bandwagon 

Walter  Beuther,  president  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  speaking  for  the  AFL-CIO.  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  a  form  of  fiscal  pres- 
sure to  whip  recalcitrant  employers  Into  line. 
He  has  called  for  a  law  "to  require  employ- 
ers, as  a  condition  for  obtaining  reduced  un- 
employment comjjensatlon  rates,  to  list  with 
the  public  Employment  Service  all  Job  vacan- 
cies." Meanwhile.  Reuther  Is  calling  for  a 
.  Presidential  Executive  order  requiring  all 
Government  contractors  to  hire  through 
USES. 

5.  Instead  of  devoting  all  Its  effort  to  plac- 
ing America's  4  million  unemployed.  USES  Is 
now  finding  new  Jobs  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter million  professional  and  managerial  per- 
sonnel each  year. 

More  and  more.  USES  Is  concentrating  on 
placing  people  whose  talents  and  skills  are 
In  high  demand — engineers.  scientists, 
schoolteachers,  nurses,  and  even  high  sal- 
aried executives.  USES  placements  In  this 
field  have  nearly  tripled  in  the  last  decade 
and  zoomed  an  impressive  50  percent  since 
1960. 

Newspaper  advertisements  are  widely  used 
to  hook  professional  applicants.  Typical  is 
an  ad  placed  by  the  Ohio  State  Emplosrment 
Service  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  It  was 
topped  by  announcement  of  an  op>ening  for 
an  open-hearth  superintendent  to  work  In 
Argentina  at  $23,754  per  year.  Beneath  this 
was  another  for  a  mechanical  engineer  at 
$16,000.  And  under  that  was  a  third  for  a 
Job  analyst  in  Tanganyika  at  $14,000. 

To  further  entice  easily  placed  executives 
and  scientists,  USES  has  outfitted  160  new 
ofllces  In  Its  professional  office  network. 
In  52  of  the  largest  cities  employment  offices 
are  located  separately  from  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Service  facilities.  Many 
of  these  offices  are  outfitted  with  expensive 
draf)erles,  tasteful  furnishings,  and  attrac- 
tive receptionists 

Curious  as  to  how  efficient  this  network 
actually  Is,  a  young  Journalist  friend  of  mine 
•stopped  by  the  professional  office  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  Inquired  about  openings  for  writ- 
ers Id  California.  He  later  gave  me  a  com- 
plete account  of  what  happened 

"The  receptionist  promptly  ushered  me 
Into  a  large  room  with  a  dozen  desks,  all  ex- 
cept one  of  them  emptied  by  the  lunch-hour 
exodus."  he  reported.  "The  lone  'counselor' 
was  a  breezy,  brush-cut  young  man  with  an 


athletic  build.  When  I  told  him  what  I  was 
Interested  in  he  searched  a  8-week-old  cata- 
log of  openings  from  the  California  State 
Employment  Service.  The  only  thing  listed 
for  a  writer  waa  In  the  technical  field — and 
It  specified  female.  I  was  out  on  both  counts. 
"There  followed  one  of  the  weirdest  'In- 
terviews' I  ever  had.  For  40  minutes  I  was 
treated  to  a  lectiire  on  the  horrible  Job  situa- 
tion in  Pittsburgh,  the  'brutal  facts'  of  eco- 
nomic life  generally,  and  the  outstanding 
ability  of  my  counselor  to  place  technical 
people  despite  the  fact  he  had  'never  had  a 
day  of  college'  or  any  formal  training  in 
personnel  work.  He  never  asked  whether  I 
was  employed  or  unemployed,  nor  did  he 
pose  one  single  question  about  my  qualifica- 
tions or  background  He  never  troubled  to 
ask  my  name  or  where  he  might  get  In  touch 
with  me  If  a  Job  turned  up  " 

OONrORM    OR    ELSE 

In  many  State  offices.  USES  and  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Service,  both  of 
which  come  under  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security,  share  the  same  offices  and 
personnel.  And  BES'  total  staff  rose  from 
46,000  to  nearly  60.000  In  the  last  10  years, 
with  more  than  half  of  the  Increased  staff 
added  since  1960. 

Except  for  special  funds  for  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  Area  Re- 
development Administration,  and  the  war- 
on-p)Overty  programs,  BES  funds  come  from 
the  unemployment  taxes  paid  entirely  by 
employers.  But  in  order  to  stay  In  business, 
employers  are  forced  to  pass  this  tax  along 
to  consumers  In  the  form  of  higher  prices 
Thus  everyone  pays.  And  the  bill  Is  as- 
tronomical. In  fiscal  1965  BES  will  gobble 
up  more  than  $466  million  over  and  above  the 
estimated  $3  billion  the  States  will  haul 
In  for  unemployment-compensation  pay- 
ments. 

USES  officials  in  Washington  claim  that 
the  Employment  Service  Is  really  a  decen- 
tralized Federal-State  system  "The  heart 
of  that  system"  the  agency  contended  In  a 
fact  sheet  Issued  In  1962  "U  found  In  the 
1900  local  offices  operated  and  administered 
by  the  States." 

This  Is  a  deliberate  distortion  First  of  all. 
every  dollar  the  States  collect  for  their  Em- 
ployrnent  Service  operation  Is  channeled 
through  the  Federal  Government  Second, 
each  State  must  have  its  employment  serv- 
ice budget  approved  by  the  U.S  LAbor  De- 
jjartment.  And  finally,  to  get  this  approval, 
the  States  must  conform  completely  with  the 
policies  concocted  by  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. 

Any  lingering  thoughts  that  USES  con- 
trol over  the  State  agencies  Is  something  less 
than  absolute  were  burled  forever  In  July 
1963.  Wielding  a  financial  nightstick,  the 
Labor  Department  clubbed  down  a  bill  In 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  that  would  have 
limited  State  employment  office*  to  helping 
only  the  unemployed  and  underemployed. 

The  bin  had  already  sailed  through  the 
State  senate  when  the  Labor  Department 
moved  In.  It  Informed  Pennsylvania  officials 
that  the  legislation  raised  "serious  con- 
formity questions"  that  could  Jeopardize 
Federal  funds.  There  was  also  the  Implicit 
threat  that  Washington  might  call  Its  long- 
standing $192  million  loan  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania unemployment  compensation  fund. 
Faced  with  the  State's  jposslble  bankruptcy. 
Gov.  William  W.  Scranton  discreetly  let  the 
bin  die  In  the  lower  house. 

PADDED   rrcuKEs 

One  State  administrator,  however,  has 
courageously  stood  up  to  USBS'  ambitious 
bureaucrats.  WlUard  P  Dudley,  director  of 
the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation, discovered  hist  October  that  place- 
ment figures  at  the  Cleveland  employment 
office  were  p>added  Because  of  pressure 
from  Washington  to  Increase  placements,  as 


many  as  half  of  all  placements  claimed  byt^ 
office  were  fraudulent. 

Dudley  said  USES  officials  deplored  relei 
ing  the  results  of  his  Investigation  becaiai 
the  agency's  appropriation  was  pending  bs. 
fore  the  Congress. 

Padding  the  figures  Is,  however,  apparenttf 
nothing  new  with  USES.  In  Akron,  Ohio,  14| 
placement .  claims  turned  out  to  be  Jobs  u 
Employm«?nt  Service  supervisor  assigned  to 
his  three  sons,  one  of  whom  was  slmult*. 
neously  drawing  unemployment  compenis. 
tlon.  Ward  A.  Riley,  former  Employment 
Service  chief  In  Cleveland,  shrugs  off  the 
hiking  of  placement  figures  as  old  stuff 

"You'll  find  that  In  every  employment  of. 
flee  In  the  country,"  says  Riley.  "They  do 
It  In  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  and  Podunk.  i 
don't  care  where  It  Is.  It  applies  not  Just  to 
Cleveland,  but  from  Maine  to  Callfornlt. 
It's  been  the  i>attern  everywhere  since  th» 
1930's." 

There  is  more  Involved  in  the  practice  than 
the  natural  desire  of  clerks  to  Justify  theli 
Jobs  The  bogus  statistics  make  It  appear  u 
though  USES  la  doing  such  a  fine  Job  that  It 
deserves  public  support  for  Its  expansion. 
Furthermore,  the  employment  offices  wc«k 
under  a  quota  system  Imposed  on  them  by 
the  USES  hierarchy,  and  the  phony  figursi 
help  to  fill  the  quota.  Under  this  quota  sys- 
tem— which  USK8  officials  deny  exists  but 
which  the  manager  In  Cleveland  affirms — lo. 
cal  offices  are  reqtilred  to  register,  counsd, 
test  and  place  a  specified  number  of  appU- 
cants  each  month. 

Past  action  To  all  criticism  of  USES,  ths 
bureaucrats  have  a  stock  answer:  It  Is  'In- 
spired" by  fee-charging  employment  agencies 
through  their  National  Employment  Assocli- 
tlon.  Undoubtedly,  private  agencies  have  t 
deep  stake  In  preventing  further  USES  ex- 
pansion. NEA  has  supplied  Congress  with  • 
good  deal  of  Information  on  the  Employment 
Service's  empire  building.  But  the  most 
damaging  Information  about  the  agency* 
goal  Is  gratuitously  i>rovlded  by  USES  oa-. 
clals  themselves  and  their  supporters. 

This  simimer  USES  trotted  out  a  platooa 
of  academic  "experts"  to  pave  the  way  for 
an  even  bigger  expansionist  push  with  hear- 
ings before  a  House  Labor  Subcorrunlttee.  la 
monotonous  chorus  many  contended  that  tb* 
only  thing  wrong  with  USES  Is  that  It  still 
does  not  have  enough  power  and  that  em- 
ployers should  be  made  to  register  all  Job 
openings  with  the  Government.  Several  havt 
held  up  Sweden's  Socialist  manpower  monop- 
oly as  the  shining  example  America  should 
emulate. 

The  director  of  the  Colorado  State  Employ- 
ment Service,  Bernard  Teets,  has  openly 
boasted:  "In  5  years.  If  we  are  not  hampered 
by  new  restrictions,  and  if  we  can  get  ade- 
qioate  funds  from  Congress,  we'll  be  handllni 
90  percent  of  the  business.  We  are  not  liv- 
ing In  a  free  enterprise  system,  but  rather 
operating  under  a  controlled  economy." 

If  the  American  people  hope  to  halt  ths 
USES  drive  toward  this  kind  of  regimenta- 
tion, they  win  have  to  act  fast  and  forcefully. 
Under  pressiu-es  of  the  war  on  poverty.  Con- 
gress Is  being  cowed  Into  approving  ever- 
Increasing  appropriations  for  USES  expan- 
sion. But  there  are  fovir  steps  an  aroused 
citizenry  can  take  to  block  the  Government's 
mammoth  manpower  grab : 

1  Insist  that  your  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators vote  down  funds  that  fuel  USES  ex- 
pansion. 

2.  Demand  that  Congress  force  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  to  live  within  Its 
budget.  No  fewer  than  five  tinges  since  1954, 
BES  has  gone  back  to  Congress  for  supple- 
mental appropriations  totaling  $133,305,000. 

3  Request  your  State  legislators  to  pass 
laws  limiting  State  employment  offices  to 
finding  Jobs  for  unemployed  or  partly  em- 
ployed people. 

4.  Ask  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  find 
new  ways  to  make  USES  more  efficient  and 


^-^tive  in  oarryliig  out  its  legitimate  task 

nSTyou  take  tiiese  steps  now,  yon  may 
well  f^  that  your  most  basic  freedom-the 
!f  tf^  decide  your  own  life  career  for  yorir- 
iSi^nT<Sn  be  the  i*al  batuefield  victim 
oi  the  war  on  poverty. 


Salotc  to  Sontfc  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  mw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1st 
day  of  November  will  mark  the  anniver- 
sary In  South  Vietnam  of  the  revolu- 
tion that  overthrew  the  regime  of  Presi- 
dent Ngo  Dinh  Diem.  Since  the  House 
is  not  going  to  be  In  session  at  that  time, 
we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend warm  felicitations  to  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam:  and  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese Charge  d'Affalres  ad  interim  to 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Phan  Khac  Rau. 
There  was  hope  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
volt 1  year  ago  that  the  change  would 
lead  to  a  stronger  and  more  stable  Gov- 
ernment, But.  Instead.  It  ushered  In  a 
year  of  uneasiness,  of  twists  and  turns  in 
the  politics  of  the  country.  In  a  period 
of  less  than  12  months  there  have  been 
three  different  groups  of  leaders  in  Sai- 
gon. Each  of  them  has  taken  over  the 
reins  of  Government  by  force  and  so  far 
all  have  failed  to  solve  the  two  major 
problems  that  jeopardize  the  future  of 
South  Vietnam. 

The  first  of  these  problems  is  the  threat 
that  is  posed  by  the  Communist -led 
guerrillas.  the  so-called  Vietcong. 
Backed  by  Communist  North  Vietnam 
and  dedicated  to  destroying  the  Gov- 
ernment In  Saigon,  the  subversive  move- 
ment has  been  able  to  spread  its  con- 
trol over  large  areas  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  struggle  has  been  going  on  for  al- 
most 8  years,  but  the  last  12  months  have 
seen  an  alarming  turn  for  the  worse. 

The  second  problem  has  been  the  Gov- 
ernment's lack  of  success  in  winning 
the  support  and  allegiance  of  all  the 
Vietnamese  people.  It  is  related,  of 
course,  to  the  first  problem.  In  the  rural 
areas  and  even  in  the  cities  there  are 
some  people  who  do  not  feel  a  bond  with 
the  Government  in  Saigon.  Some  of 
these  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Commu- 
nist-led rebels  and  their  goals. 

These  are  the  problems  that  must  be 
solved  if  South  Vietnam  and  Its  people 
are  to  have  a  strong  and  stable  Oovern- 
ment. Only  then  can  they  look  for- 
ward to  the  benefits  of  lasting  peace  and 
progress. 

As  South  Vietnam  observes  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  revolution,  we  are 
reminded  that  there  are  few  people  in 
the  world  today  who  have  had  to  fight  so 
steadfastly  to  uphold  their  freedom  and 
Independence.  They  are  proving  again 
that  it  is  possible  to  stand  up  to  the 
forces  of  Communist  aggression  and  ter- 


ror. They  deserve  our  admiration  and 
I  know  that  many  other  Americans  Join 
me  In  saluting  than  on  this  important 
occasion.  

Come  Ob  In,  Politics  It  Fine 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GAYLORD  NELSON 

or  wiscoKsiw 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  88th  Congress,  Senator  Claiborne 
Pell  has  taken  an  active  and  leading 
Interest  In  the  problems  and  challenges 
confronting  our  Nation's  youth. 

Demonstrating  his  concern  for  our 
young  people  and  his  desire  to  stimulate 
in  them  a  wish  for  service  on  behalf  of 
our  country  is  an  article  In  the  October 
Issue  of  Seventeen  magazine,  entitled 
"Come  On  In.  Politics  Is  Fine." 

This  Is  a  timely  and  excellent  article. 
I  am  happy  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  It  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Come  Ok  In,  PoLmcs  Is  Fine 


Politics  In  a  democratic  country  U  a  re- 
fiectlon  of  that  country's  life,  of  Its  vitality. 
The  United  States,  In  my  Judgment,  Is  a 
vital  country.  Its  politics  U  vital:  some- 
times rough  and  tumble,  sometimes  mis- 
directed, sometimes  Immensely  IdeallsUc,  on 
occasion  moUvated  by  unattainable  hopes; 
but  most  often  keenly  practical — and  always 
alive,  always  subject  to  change,  always  mov- 
ing, never  static,  never  quite  the  same. 

I  think  the  word  "politician" — the  person 
who  practices  politics — has  lost  its  propM- 
meaning.  Look  It  up  In  the  dictionary  and 
you  will  find  that  a  politician  Is  one  "versed 
or  experienced  In  the  science  of  govern- 
ment." The  further  synonym  of  "states- 
man" Is  used — although  I  have  found  that 
to  be  called  a  statesman,  one  usually  has 
to  be  a  successful,  and  no  longer  active, 
politician. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  that  all 
who  enter  our  political  life  are  supremely 
dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  their  feUowman, 
but  neither  are  all  human  beings  of  the 
highest  piirpose.  The  great  majority  of 
politicians  In  a  democracy  refiect  their  fel- 
lowman,  his  beliefs  or  disbeliefs,  his  phil- 
anthropy or  his  self-interest,  his  compassion 
CM-  his  callousness.  And  I  have  found  they 
usually  have  a  sense  of  honor,  ethics,  and 
service  higher  than  that  of  their  general 
community.  The  point  Is,  though,  there  Is 
always  room  for  Improvement  among  human 
beings,  and  that  Includes  not  only  politicians 
but  the  people  who  elect  them — ^the  voters. 

Recognizing  our  shortcomings,  we  must 
learn  more  and  more  how  best  to  work  to- 
gether— as  politicians  and  as  voters — In  the 
great  enterprise,  the  great  adventure  of 
strengthening  our  country  and  developing 
Its  full  potentials. 

This  Is  a  oommon  task  and  a  conunon  goal. 
In  the  effort  to  achieve  It,  young  people  can 
be  erf  enormous  assistance.  They  have  the 
opporttinity  of  shaping  the  future  of  our 
country,  but  to  use  this  opportunity  effec- 
tively they  wlU  need  IntelUgent  minds. 

That  Is  why  education  is  so  Important, 
and  why  the  school  dropout  problem  must 


be  solved  If  we  are  to  reach  owe  goal.  Our 
C3overrmient  must  make  certain  that  the 
finest  educational  facUlUes  are  available  to 
all  thoae  who  wish  to  learn.  But  the  wish, 
the  real  desire  for  knowedge,  cannot  be 
arttflclally  stimulated.  It  comes  from  the 
Indlvldiial  and  from  a  realization  that  a 
partial  education,  or  one  cut  short  unneces- 
sarily.  means  a  partial  ftilflllment  in  life,  an 
Incomplete  share  In  the  benefits  our  country 
can  provide,  a  lUtUted  contribution  to  its 
growth  and  prosperity.  "Profile  of  Youth," 
a  two- volume  report  prepared  at  my  re- 
quest by  the  Library  of  Congress,  shows  that 
young  people  who  leave  school  before  gain- 
ing a  diploma — and  there  will  be  an  esti- 
mated 7.5  million  of  them  during  the  decade 
of  the  19S0's — are  not  necessarily  lacking  in 
mental  abUlty.  Rather,  the  breaking  off  of 
their  education  is  related  to  a  lack  of  interest 
in  their  work,  to  a  lack  of  participation  in 
athletics  and  extraclass  activities. 

These  are  enem^les  to  which  young  people 
need  to  direct  their  attention.  Those  who 
believe  In  education,  who  clearly  recognize 
Its  value,  can  point  out  the  way  to  others 
less  aware.  They  can  help  others  to  gain 
that  added  Incentive  which  can  mean  the 
difference  between  dropping  out  and  staying 
on.  between  a  successful  career  and  one 
tragically  abbreviated.  Some  young  people 
are  already  engaged  in  Jxist  such  an  enter- 
prise, helping  students  in  poverty  stricken 
areas  where  the  Incentive  for  education  is 
often  stunted  and  where  particular  under- 
standing is  required. 

I  have  an  abiding  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  Intelligent  young  people  to  come  to  grips 
In  meaningful  fashion  with  their  own  prob- 
lems. Enlightened  guidance  from  an  older 
generation  Is,  of  course,  advantageous;  but 
youth  Is  a  time  of  challenge  and  of  self-ex- 
pression when  patterns  of  the  past  are  ex- 
amined and  perhaps  found  Inadequate,  when 
new  and  fresh  Ideas  occur.  In  a  free  society 
the  youthfua  spirit  of  discovery  is  our  greatest 
resource. 

It  renews  our  country's  vitality  and  it 
keeps  our  politicians  alert  in  their  tasks.  It 
puts  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in  the  proverbial 
smoke-filled  room,  which  is  becoming  leas 
and  a  symobllc  chamber  of  decision.  Both 
our  major  parties  are  looking  for  young 
leaders — and  so  they  shoiild. 

During  my  3Vii  years  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
came  to  know  numbers  of  young  people,  al- 
most 200  of  them,  who  have  served  In  the 
Intern  program  established  In  my  office.  My 
purpose  is  to  help  stimulate  their  interest, 
their  partlcipMitlon  In  government  and  poll- 
tics  regardless  of  party,  and  In  public  service 
These  young  people  serve  as  volunteers,  not 
for  pay  but  for  the  sake  of  knowledge. 

A  great  many  of  these  teenagers  are  taking 
political  science  courses  in  Rhode  Island  col- 
leges. My  home  State  may  be  relatively  small, 
but  I  believe  I  have  the  largest  such  program 
in  the  Congress. 

Two  students  are  with  me  during  each 
week  of  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  terms. 
More  are  with  me  during  the  summer,  some 
spending  more  than  a  month  of  their  vaca- 
tions m  my  (^Ice.  They  are  eager  to  learn 
at  first  hand  about  the  processes  of  Govern- 
ment. They  are  full  of  enthusiasm,  and, 
men  and  women  alike,  they  are  full  of  Ideas. 
They  have  been  an  education  to  me.  "Hiey 
have  convinced  me  that  in  these  extremely 
complicated  times  In  which  we  live,  we  need 
to  hear  clearly  the  intelligent  voice  of  youth. 
With  this  In  mind.  I  am  now  urging  the 
concept  of  a  "dialog  with  youth"  on  a  na- 
tionwide scale,  so  that  young  people  can  have 
a  better  foniin  for  exfx-esstng  their  opinions 
on  the  iBEues  they  believe  are  most  Impor- 
tant— on  their  wants  and  needs,  on  the  prob- 
lems and  challenges  they  feel  most  acutely. 
As  a  further  means  of  assisting  young  peo- 
ple In  all  their  undertakings,  and  so  that  the 
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problem  area«  can  be  more  sharply  defined 
and  legislative  action  taken  where  It  would 
be  beneficial,  I  would  like  to  see  established 
in  the  Congress  a  special  Oomnalttee  on 
Youth. 

So  let  us  work  together  to  make  our  democ- 
racy function  with  true  purpose,  accepting 
new  ideas  and  testing  their  worth,  reafflnn- 
Ing  old  and  tested  Ideals  when  they  remain 
valid.  If  all  of  us  embark  on  this  course,  we 
will  all  become  Interested,  versed,  and  ex- 
fserienced  in  the  science  of  government.  In 
the  highest  meaning  of  the  word,  which  be- 
fits a  democratic  and  free  society,  all  of  us 
win  become  "politicians  " 

(CXaibobnb  Pell.  45-year-old  freshman 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  was  elected  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  by  the  largest  plurality  in 
the  State's  history  after  becoming  the  first 
unendorsed  candidate  in  Rhode  Island  ever 
to  win  a  statewide  Democratic  primary.  As 
a  Senator,  he  has  undertaken  both  official 
and  private  fact-finding  mlsBlons  to  Cuba, 
Eastern  Europe  (including  several  trips  to 
Berlin) ,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

(Senator  Pkll,  whose  father  served  as  Min- 
ister to  Portugal  and  to  Hungary  and  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  Is  married  and  Is  the 
father  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters.) 


Salute  to  Zanzibar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 10,  Zanzibar  will  celebrate  the 
first  anniversary  of  its  independence. 
Since  the  House  will  not  be  In  session  at 
this  time,  we  wish  to  take  the  opportu- 
nity now  to  extend  warm  felicitations 
to  His  Excellency  Abeid  Karume,  the 
President  of  Zanzibar;  and  His  Excel- 
lency Othman  Shariff,  their  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States. 

When  Zanzibar  celebrates  this  first 
anniversary,  a  year  of  uneasiness, 
change,  and  decision  will  be  in  the  past. 
Zanzibar's  first  year  of  independence 
was  far  from  a  dulj  one.  Little  more 
than  a  month  after  independence  a  coup 
d'etat  deposed  the  Arab  coalition  govern- 
ment, and  Zanzibar  was  proclaimed  a 
republic  under  an  African  president. 
Subsequently,  American  diplomats  were 
expelled,  politicians  identified  with  Mos- 
cow and  Peking  seemed  to  be  in  control, 
and  Westerners  began  talking  of  Zanzi- 
bar as  an  "African  Cuba."  Then,  by  the 
end  of  April,  just  as  suddenly,  a  union 
of  Zanzibar  and  Tanganyika  was  proc- 
laimed. Fears  of  an  "African  Cuba" 
were  allayed. 

The  speed  with  wiilch  these  events 
took  place  surprised  even  seasoned  ob- 
servers of  the  African  scene,  but  in  a 
sense  perhaps  nothing  really  should 
seem  startling  In  Zanzibar,  for  it  is  a 
land  unique  to  Itself.  First,  Zanzibar  is 
an  island — or  rather  two  islands,  Zanzi- 
bar and  Pemba — which  lie  off  the  coast 
of  Africa  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Because 
the  islands  are  on  one  of  the  world's 
most  important  sea  routes,  however,  they 
had  been  discovered  and  explored  when 
the  rest  of  Africa  was  still  unknown  to 
the  world  outside  the  African  Continent. 
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As  early  as  the  seventh  century  B.C.  Arab 
traders  stopped  at  Zanzibar  on  their  way 
to  and  from  the  East  Second.  Zanzi- 
bar's chief  industry  \a  an  unusual  one — 
the  production  of  cloves.  Zanzibar  Is,  in 
fact,  otten  called  "the  Isle  of  cloves."  for 
clove  trees  cover  a  large  part  of  the 
Islands,  and  their  spicy  odor  Is  carried 
across  the  Islands  by  the  breezes.  Cloves 
account  for  three-fourths  of  Zanzibar's 
export  income. 

In  addition.  Zanzibar  has  a  racially 
mixed  population  of  Arabs  and  Africans, 
with  the  Arabs  comprising  a  small — per- 
haps 19  percent  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion— but  Infiuential  group.  For  the 
most  part  the  owners  of  clove  planta- 
tions are  Arabs.  This  racial  mixture  has 
contributed  importantly  to  the  unique- 
ness— and  volatility — of  Zanzibar's  poli- 
tics since  independence. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  event  of 
Zanzibar's  first  year  of  independence 
was  its  union  with  Tanganyika,  for  it  ap- 
pears that  this  union  has  established  the 
basis  for  a  stable  but  dynamic  economic 
and  political  development  of  the  "isle  of 
cloves."  Under  the  terms  of  the  union, 
patterned  on  the  union  between  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland.  Zanzibar  has  re- 
tained its  separate  identity  and  has  its 
own  Parliament  and  Government.  The 
powers  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Republic,  specifically  reserved  to  it,  cover 
foreign  affairs,  trade,  security,  immigra- 
tion, and  citizenship.  The  police  of  the 
two  countries  has  already  been  inte- 
grated, and  plans  call  for  integration  of 
the  armies  as  well. 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence we  congratulate  President  Ka- 
rume and  the  people  of  Zanzibar  on  their 
wise  choice  in  uniting  with  Tanganyika. 
We  are  convinced  that  union  is  the  best 
path  to  more  stable  and  speedier  devel- 
opment in  east  Africa.  On  this  Impor- 
tant date  we  extend  our  best  wishes  to 
the  "isle  of  cloves"  for  its  continuing 
prosperity. 


Senator  Humphrey  on  Farm  Policy  Itsuet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
national  complcking  contest  held  at 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  provided  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey,  the  Democratic  vice- 
presidential  nominee,  an  Ideal  opportu- 
nity to  present  to  farmers  and  to  the 
Nation  the  sharp  contrasts  between  the 
agricultural  policies  of  the  Democratic 
candidates  and  these  of  Senator  Barrt 
GoLDWATER,  ReprubUcan  standard  bearer. 

Speaking  to  his  fellow  South  Dakotans, 
Senator  Humphrey  reminded  his  listen- 
ers of  the  dark  days  of  the  1930's.  "days 
of  drought,  dust,  crop  failures,  and  de^ 
presslon,"  and  the  historic  decisions 
made  by  the  people  and  their  Govern- 
ment to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
the  land.  He  spoke  of  the  dreams  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  George 


Norrls,  of  Nebraska,  that  became  accoQ. 
pllshed  realities:  the  Tennessee  VaU^ 
Authority,  the  Rural  Electrification  A4. 
ministration,  the  soil  conservation  gf%. 
tems,  and  shelter  belts  of  the  Qn^  I 
Plains.  He  spoke  of  past  accompUgh. 
ments  and  of  new  goals  to  be  achieved  to 
develop  and  strengthen  the  farm  ecoD> 
omy.  He  quoted  the  words  spoken  by 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  to  a  fana 
audience  In  Iowa: 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  we  cu 
rely  less  on  cutbacks,  and  more  on  pro- 
grams  to  sell  abroad  all  we  produce  abon 
our  own  needs. 

We  must  get  on  with  the  Job  of  stlmuUt- 
Ing  worldwide  demand  to  use  our  tremendoui 
God-given  production. 

We  will  continue  to  develop  new  ideas  new 
approaches,  and  new  solutions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Senator  Humphrey's  speech  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid, 
as  follows: 

Text   Prkpaxed     roR     Dixivirt     bt     Sknatgi 

htjbibt  humphkit,  national  cornpickiin 

Contest,  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak. 

It  is  wonderful  to  be  back  here  where  I 
spent  my  youth.  As  a  native  son,  I  shati 
with  you  a  love  of  this  land  and  its  peopls. 

It  was  here  In  South  Dakota  and  in  tbi 
rest  of  the  Midwest  that  historic  deciSloiM 
were  made  In  1932  and  1936. 

We  decided  to  take  positive  steps  to  mort 
America  forward  so  that  all  of  us  might  en- 
joy a  better  and  more  productive  life.  Now 
the  temporary  spokesman  of  a  faction  of  % 
fraction  of  the  Republican  Party  is  propoi* 
Ing  to  reverse  that  decision. 

Senator  GoujwATia  tells  us  he  wants  to 
go  back  to  the  "good  old  days."  I  remember 
those  days  of  drought,  dust,  crop  failuret. 
and  depression — they  don't  bring  back  foiui 
memories. 

Once  the  tides  of  human  affairs  are  run- 
ning strongly  forward,  nations  which  at- 
tempt to  reverse  that  flow  do  so  at  their 
own  peril.  The  American  p>eopIe  must  ask 
themselves:  Shall  we  continue  to  movt 
ahead,  or  shall  we  turn  back — shall  we 
register  a  failure  of  nerve? 

In  the  thirties  we  faced  two  disasters. 

Ftrst.  we  were  struck  by  the  Great  De- 
pression, with  its  Jobless  army  of  15  mil- 
lion. Its  starving  children  and  soup  lines, 
the  collapsing  banks,  the  stricken  btisinesset 
everywhere,  the  12-cent  wheat,  the  6-cent 
hogs,  and  farms  falUng  under  the  forecl06\ir« 
hanuner. 

Second,  mid-America  suffered  from  the 
drought  of  the  1930's.  Many  of  us  still  re- 
member the  drough-strlcken  years — the  dry 
wells  and  stream  beds,  the  cropless  fields.  th» 
burned  pastures,  the  dying  cattle,  and  the 
dust  storms.  We  can  never  forget  the  sav- 
agery of  those  natural  forces. 

The  Individual — no  matter  how  rugged — 
found  that  he  could  not  cope  with  those 
forces,  drought  and  depression. 

Alone,  individuals  were  helpless.  But 
united,  we  could  save  mld-Amerlca. 

We  reached  those  historic  decisions  thli 
campaign  will  either  ratify  or  reverse.  We 
decided — in  1932  and  In  1936 — to  use  the 
Institution  of  democratic  government  to  help 
us  meet  thoae  urgent  needs. 

The  Government  was  recognized  as  an  In- 
strument of  the  people,  capable  of  acting 
for  them  in  crises.  And  we  made  this  deci- 
sion consciously  and  Joyously — for  we  know 
government  is  the  people. 

We  are  gathered  today  in  one  of  oiu-  coun- 
try's great  river  valleys  which  have  been 
the  cradle  of  so  much  of  our  history.  But 
these  rivers,  too.  with  their  recurrent  waste  of 
precious  water  and  soil  in  devastating  floods. 


,.niilred  the  common  constructive  ac- 
S*on  of  sSthe  people  through  the  processes 

''^'*"T3"Tw^rar^'Amerlcans  faced  a 
^,  dSpaign  rally  a  short  way  down  the 

^'rt^mrh^^demonstrated  the  vitality 
,^mocratlc  government  in  meeting  urgent 
°'  .^^?ed8  Both  men  had  achieved  stir- 
^^resu^L  in  harnessing  our  tremendous 
Sv^r  s^s^ms  and  putting  them  to  work  for 

^^o^mln  was  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
The  ot^er  was  George  NorrU  of  Nebraska, 
father  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

in  1936  the  American  people  said  "Yes'   to 
Franklin  Roosevelt  and  George  Norrls. 
"^d  the  people  of  America  also  said  "Yes 
to\he  system  of  rural  electric  cooperatives 
Sat  light  and  energize  the  Nation's  farms. 

And  the  people  of  America  said  "Yes'  to 
the  TVA  which  ifl  now  the  model  for  such  sys- 
t«ns  of  flood  control,  powerplants.  Irriga- 
tion! and  navigation  as  are  now  a  reality  on 
the  Missouri.  „ 

And  the  people  of  America  said  Yes  to 
the  nationwide  system  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  which  helped  farmers  preserve 

their  land. 

Rich  blessings  have  come  to  every  Ameri- 
can from  the  wise  decisions  made  In  1936. 
Before  the  advent  of  Roosevelt  and  Norrls.  the 
in-eat  Missouri  River  was  more  of  a  threat 
than  a  priceless  asset.  We  caUed  It  the  "Big 
Muddy"  and  quipped  that  It  wasn't  thick 
enough  to  walk  on  nor  thin  enough  to  swim 
In  While  we  dreamed  of  blue-water  flsh.  we 
fished  for  bullheads.  It  was  a  flooding,  foul, 
and  polluted  river. 

Now  It  is  a  powerful  resource-rich  river, 
and  It  will  become  ever  greater  unless  the 
clock  Is  turned  backward.  In  the  Great 
Plains  around  our  rivers — once  parched  and 
eroded— we  find  a  succession  of  clean  lakes 
behind  the  Missouri's  power  dams— full  of 
fish,  available  for  recreation.  We  see  sail- 
boats and  motorboats  on  trailers  every- 
where In  farmyards  and  town  driveways  In 
the  once  dry  Dakotas. 

Wind  and  water  erosion  have  been  checked 
by  soil  conservation  systems  and  shelterbelU. 
M&mnade  farm  ponds  sparkle  in  the  sun. 
Every  one  of  the  Missouri's  big  cities  has  a 
modern  sewage  system  either  built  or  in  the 
process  of  being  built. 

The  once  undisciplined  river  now  flows 
through  the  powerplants.  Everywhere  REA 
electricity  from  those  powerplants  lights 
and  gives  energy  to  the  Dakota  farm  homes 
that  for  80  long  were  dark  and  powerless. 
The  REA  is  a  matchless  asset  to  us  all. 

Need  you  wonder  why  this  election  is  looked 
upon  as  a  time  of  trial?  Senator  GoLDWATna 
comes  as  a  candidate  seeking  to  persuade 
the  country  to  turn  Its  back  on  the  blessings 
that  have  flowed  from  our  learning  of  the 
hard  lessons  of  yesterday.  Senator  Oold- 
wATui  would  seek  to  repeal  the  past  and  veto 
the  future. 

Senator  Goldwatkr  says  he  intends  to  sell 
the  TVA.  He  Intends  to  sell  this  magnlflcent 
system  that  has  tamed  floods  and  lighted 
farms  of  a  vast  Southland.  The  temporary 
spokesman  of  the  Republican  Party  opposes 
REA.  He  says  REA  has  outlived  its  useful - 
neiis 

His  policies  would  destroy  our  hopes  of  ex- 
panding the  Missouri  Valley  system,  the  dams 
and  reservoirs — vital  to  all  of  us. 

No  one  can  underestimate  the  Importance 
of  your  vote  on  November  3. 

The  leader  of  the  Goldwaterltes  intends  to 
make  a  shambles  of  agriculture  and  all  related 
business. 
He  was  the  author  of  these  immortal  words : 
"Doing  something  about  it  meajis — and 
there  can  be  no  equivocation  here — prompt 
and  final  termination  of  the  farm  subsidy 
program." 

This  declaration  has  revealed  a  chasm 
between  him  and  every  nation  farm  group. 


It  has  separated  him  from  the  ablest  Re- 
publican farm  spokesmen  In  Congress.  You 
know  that  such  a  Federal  policy  would  bank- 
rupt American  agriculture  and  erode  the 
businesses  that  depend  upon  agriculture  for 
their  Income. 

The  cries  of  alarm  over  his  statement  have 
forced  Senator  Ooldwathi  to  Initiate  a  pre- 
dictable series  of  revisions,  retractions  and 
reexplanatlons.  But  his  votes  In  Congress, 
as  well  as  his  public  statements,  show  one 
thing:  the  Goldwater  wrecking  crew  Is  ready 
to  roll.  And  the  wreckage  would  be  some- 
thing to  see. 

Imagine  the  impact  on  the  main  streets  of 
South  Dakota  If  the  American  people  should 
ever  ratify  Senator  Goldwateb's  philosophy- 
getting  rid  of  the  farm  problem  by  getting 
rid  of  the  farmers? 

Imagine  the  empty  stores— the  empty  cash 
registers.  Imagine  the  farm  foreclosures— 
the  abandoned  farm  houses. 

We  had  a  trial  run  of  Goldwater's  final 
solution  to  the  farm  problem  back  In  the 
Benson  years.  Managed  deflation  of  farm 
prices  and  Income  was  the  policy— and  this 
policy  had  one  objective:  to  force  the  farmers 
off  the  farms,  reduce  farm  production,  and 
thus  eventually  boost  farm  prices  and  In- 
come for  the  few  lucky  ones  who  survived. 

And  what  happened  during  the  Benson 
years? 

In  1960  there  were  25  percent  less  farms 
than  there  were  in  1952  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  those  working  on  farms  decreased  23 
percent  from  1952  to  1960.  Meanwhile,  total 
net  Income  of  the  remaining  farm  operators 
fell  26  percent,  and  the  total  personal  in- 
come of  the  farm  population  fell  about  the 
same  amount. 

The  merchants  lost  about  26  percent  of 
their  farm  ctistomers — and  their  remaining 
farm  customers  had  25  percent  less  Income 

to  spend. 

The  Benson  program  came  close  to  meet- 
ing lt.s  objectives — too  close. 

But  the  leader  of  the  Goldwaterltes  would 
make  Benson  look  like  a  bushleager. 

Fortunately.  America  has  a  far  better  al- 
ternative on  November  3. 

We  have  a  President  with  his  own  family 
roots  deep  in  the  soil.  He  understands  you. 
He  understands  your  problems.  And  he 
cares.  That  Is  the  most  Important  fact  of 
all.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  cares  at>out  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

He  showed  the  depth  of  his  understanding 
during  the  recent  speech  In  Iowa,  when  he 
said:  "Farmers  want  freedom  to  grow  and 
prosper,  freedom  to  operate  competitively 
and     profitably    in    our    present    economic 

system." 

"Farmers  are  fanners  in  the  first  place  be- 
cause they  have  the  deep-seated  instinct 
to  raise  crops,  not  to  cut  them  back,  not  to 
leave  the  land  unproductive. 

"America's  farmers  want  and  need  and 
deserve — not  promises — but  more  Income  and 
more  opportunity." 

President  Johnson  Is  not  going  to  let  your 
farm  economy  collapse.     And  neither  am  I. 
President  Johnson  and  I  are  not  just  con- 
cerned with  getting  you  fair  prices  for  what 
you  produce. 

We  are  even  more  concerned  about  de- 
veloping expanding  markets,  to  make  fuller 
use  of  your  potential  to  produce.  We  are 
determined  to  improve  and  broaden  our 
food-for-peace  program  that  has  already 
meant  so  much  to  you,  the  Nation,  and  the 
world. 

Winning  the  war  on  poverty  means  ex- 
pended domestic  consumption.  Raising  liv- 
ing standards  of  developing  countries  means 
large  new  export  markets. 

President  Johnson  has  shown  his  aware- 
ness of  the  future  In  telling  Iowa  farmers.  "I 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  we  can  rely 
less  on  cutbacks,  and  more  on  programs  to 
seU  alxt>ad  all  we  produce  above  oiu-  own 
needs. 


"We  must  get  on  with  the  Job  of  stimu- 
lating worldwide  demand  to  use  our  tre- 
mendous God-given  production. 

"We  win  continue  to  develop  new  ideas. 
new  approaches,  and  new  solutions." 

These  are  the  words  of  President  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson — the  man  rural  America  and 
aU  of  America  will  keep  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 


Salute  to  Tanganyika 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  wrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3,  1964 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 9,  the  Republic  of  Tanganyika 
will  celebrate  the  third  anniversary  of 
its  independence.  Since  the  House  will 
not  be  in  session  at  this  time,  we  wish 
to  take  the  opportunity  now  to  extend 
warm  felicitations  to  His  ExceUency 
Julius  Nyerere,  the  President  of  Tan- 
ganyika; and  His  Excellency  Othman 
Shariff,  their  Ambassador  to  the  United 

States. 

Although  a  new  republic,  the  history 
of  the  people  is  long  and  distinguished. 
Anthropological  discoveries  indicate  that 
the  land  was  inhabited  by  man  14  mil- 
lion years  ago,  and  parts  of  Tanganyika's 
coast  were  known  by  Persians.  Egyptians, 
and  Indians  when  the  Christian  era  be- 
gan. In  the  19th  century  Lakes  Tan- 
ganyika and  Victoria  were  discovered  by 
various  explorers,  and  despite  continuous 
opposition  the  African  country  was  de- 
clared a  protectorate  by  Germany.  In 
the  First  World  War,  the  British  drove 
out  the  Germans  and  Tanganyika  be- 
came a  League  of  Nations  mandate. 
After  the  Second  World  War  it  became 
a  United  Nations  trusteeship  admin- 
istered by  the  British. 

Under  British  rule  preparations  and 
training  for  self-government  began  that 
placed  the  people  of  Tanganyika  in  read- 
iness for  independence.  The  legislative 
council  was  enlarged  and  gradually  in- 
cluded more  and  more  Africans.  The 
first  elections  were  held  in  1958  and  in 
March  1961  a  constitutional  conference 
was  held  to  work  out  the  arrangements 
for  independence.  On  the  9th  of  De- 
cember 1961,  Tanganyika  becsune  an  in- 
dependent country. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Tan- 
ganyika, and  the  man  who  led  it  to  in- 
dependence, is  Julius  Nyerere.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  last  year  on  an  offi- 
cial state  visit  and  was  hailed  as  one  of 
Africa's  most  influential  and  respected 
leaders.  Son  of  the  chief  of  a  tribe  which 
lives  In  the  region  of  Lake  Victoria,  Pres- 
ident Nyerere  has  a  master's  degree  from 
Edinburgh  University  and  is  a  Roman 
Catholic.  His  constant  aim  has  been  to 
fight  three  enemies — poverty,  Ignorance, 
and  disease.  He  urges  his  people  to  help 
themselves  in  raising  their  living  stand- 
ards and  building  their  covmtry. 

The  land  of  Tanganyika  has  been 
called  a  wonder  to  the  eye.  Kilimanjaro, 
which  is  the  highest  moimtaln  In  Africa, 
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is  capped  with  snow  although  it  is  only 
three  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  Lake 
Victor!*  Is  the  second  largest  fresh- 
water lake  in  the  world,  second  only  to 
T#>tf  Superior.  The  scenery  changes 
frcMn  tropical  shore*  of  sandy  white 
beaches  to  open  savanna  abounding 
with  wild  life  and  again  to  cool  high- 
lands. 

On  April  2«,  19«4.  Tanganyika  and 
Zanzibar  merged  Into  the  United  Re- 
public of  Tanganyika  and  Zanzibar. 
Tanganyika  has  long  been  the  champion 
of  federation  for  all  the  countries  which 
were  once  British  East  Africa.  Presi- 
dent Nyerere  has  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  Africans  must  think  in  terms 
of  building  bigger  nations,  and  that  the 
"balkanization"  of  Africa  should  be  abol- 
ished. The  world  will  be  watching  to 
see  if  the  union  with  Zanzibar  is  the 
nrst  step  in  this  direction. 

Toward  the  rest  of  the  world  TsLn- 
ganyika  is  trying  to  follow  a  course  of 
Independence  and  nonalinement.  It  is 
a  difficult  policy  to  pursue  in  a  world  so 
divided  as  ours,  and  we  in  America 
should  understand  that  It  is  a  policy 
which  necessarily  means  the  taking  of 
actions  which  are  displeasing  to  our  side 
as  well  as,  on  other  occasions,  to  the 
other.  But  the  right  to  take  such  ac- 
tions is  the  meaning  of  independence, 
and  the  essence  of  a  free  world. 

As  Tangansrika  completes  its  third 
year  as  an  independent  nation,  we  in 
the  United  States  extend  it  our  best 
wishes.  May  the  fourth  year  bring  the 
continued  progress  which  has  marked 
Tanganyika's  history  till  now.  May  it 
continue  to  exercise  an  important  in- 
fluence in  the  direction  of  freedom  and 
peace. 


be  able  to  learn  and  profit  from  his  po- 
litical Ideals.  He  was  a  great  member  of 
this  House;  he  remsOns  a  great  citizen 
of  this  land.  ^ 


Hon.  James  C.  Aachindoss 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

or  *fxw  jxasKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  in  the  New 
Jersey  congressional  delegation  say  fare- 
well to  the  dean  of  our  delegation,  the 
Honorable  Jamis  C.  Auchincloss.  His 
retirement  after  many  years  of  quiet 
and  effective  service  will  affect  most 
particularly  those  residents  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District,  but  all  of  us  will 
miss  him.  For  22  years  this  House  has 
been  fortunate  to  know  this  man  and  to 
share  his  wisdom  and  his  humor. 

My  own  ties  to  Jim  Auchincloss  have 
been  close  since  I  first  ran  for  office  in 
1952.  At  that  time,  and  until  1962  when 
that  area  was  made  into  a  new  district, 
he  and  I  shared  responsibility  for  Mid- 
dlesex County.  He  has  been  an  Invalu- 
able adviser  and  personal  friend  whom 
I  shall  miss  greatly. 

Like  all  of  us  here  regardless  of  party. 
I  join  In  wishing  JrM  well  in  his  years 
of  retirement.  I  know  that  he  will  re- 
main close  enough  so  that  we  who  have 
relied  on  him  these  many  years  will  still 


Navy-Mariae  Residence  FoandatfoD  a 
WortiiwhUe  Undertaking 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  STENNIS 

or  MississrPFi 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Navy -Marine  Resident  Foundation  Is  a 
most  worthwhile  undertaking.  An  arti- 
cle by  Mrs.  Virginia  Weldon  Kelly,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  truste'^s  of  the 
Foundation,  entitled.  '■Proposed  Navy- 
Marine  Residence  Will  Be  Especially  for 
Widows,"  has  recently  appeared  in  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  other  news- 
papers. This  interesting  and  timely  arti- 
cle gives  general  information  concern- 
ing the  Foundation  and  plans  for  con- 
struction In  the  Washington  area  of  a 
300-unlt  Navy-Marine  residence  to  be 
known  as  Vinson  HaU. 

Administrative  director  of  the  Foun- 
dation is  Vice  Adm.  Laurence  H.  Frost. 
U.S.  Navy,  retired,  and  the  Foundation's 
present  address  is  building  54.  U.S.  Naval 
Observatory.  Wash. 

In  order  to  give  this  worthwhile  un- 
dertaking general  circulation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  by 
Mrs.  Kelly  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  along  with  the  letter  from 
the  Honorable  Carl  Vihson.  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  Mr.  William  C.  Allen;  and  statements 
endorsing  the  Foundation  by  the  Hon- 
orable Paul  H.  Nitze.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  Adm.  David  L.  McDonald.  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations;  and  Oen.  Wallace 
M.  Greene.  Jr.,  Commandant.  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps;  along  with  a  copy  of  the 
current  list  of  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Foundation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Proposed    Navt-Mahjnb   Restdtnck   Wnx   Bb 

EisPECiAiXT  roB  Widows 

(By  Virginia  Weldon  Kelly) 

Washington — President  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
have  been  Invited  to  serve  as  sponsors  of  the 
Navy-Marine  Residence  Puiuidatlon.  The 
Invitation  was  extended  by  William  C.  Allen, 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  a  UjS. 
NaviU  Academy  graduate,  class  of  1929. 

This  reporter  predicts  the  President  and 
First  Lady  will  accept,  for  they  liave  always 
been  compassionate  to  the  elderly  and  those 
In  limited  ftnanclal  circumstances. 

Tlie  proposed  tax-free,  charitable,  and 
nonprofit  Navy-Marine  residence  will  house 
300  widows  of  regular  Navy  and  Marine  offi- 
cers; widows  of  Reserve  officers  who  die  on 
active  duty  or  retire  after  at  least  20  years  of 
active  duty:  retired  officers  (men  and  women) 
and  their  spouses;  and  retired  officers,  on  a 
space-available  basis.  The  minimum  age  re- 
quirement Is  02. 

The  Air  Force  plana  to  build  a  resldenoe. 
The  Army  already  has  a  distaff  residence 
functioning  successfully. 


Tht  Navy-Marine  residence  win  be  m 
Vinson  Hall,  honoring  the  retliiuc  chalraii 
of  the  House  Armed  Serrlces  Cotnmitti^ 
RepresentAtlTe  Ca»i.  Vwbow,  Democrat,  g 
Oeorgl*.  who  baa  Mrred  60  ywtn  In  Oa», 
greea — longer  than  any  other  nuui  in  % 
kistory  of  this  country. 

This  U  the  first  thne  that  Representattii 
Vinson  has  ever  permitted  any  bulldlnf  « 
project  to  be  named  for  him.  He  has  t^ 
dorsad  the  Navy-Marine  Reeldence  Foiuntfi^ 
tlon. 

The  next  chairman  of  the  House  Annst 
Services  Committee.  Representative  Mxici« 
RivEBS.  Democrat,  of  South  Carolina.  bM 
given  complete  endorsement  to  the  project. 

Representative  Ckaio  Hosmex.  Republican 
of  California,  has  also  endorsed  the  Navy. 
Marine  Residence  Foundation.  The  Callfoiw 
nla  Congressman,  a  World  War  n  veten^ 
and  captain.  US.  Naval  Reserve,  Is  alwm 
among  the  flrst  to  help  widows  of  serTlot* 
men,  the  elderly,  and  those  In  need. 

Navy  Secretary  Paul  H.  Nltw  has  ni4, 
"The  foundation  has  my  enthusiastic  map, 
port  as  a  much  needed  and  worthy  unctaiv 
taking." 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Adm.  DstM 
L.  McDonald  said.  '"Moet  Navy  and  MariM 
officers  make  the  best  provision  ttoey  are  aMt 
against  the  day  when  their  wives  may  su^ 
denly  be  left  alone  •  •  •  but  It  U  genersOy 
recognized  that  even  these  best  efforts  may 
not  be  enough." 

The  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corp^ 
Gen.  Wallace  M  Greene.  Jr.  said.  "The  car«« 
of  a  military  officer  is  prlmarUy  one  4 
service  rather  than  one  of  reward.  All  to> 
frequently  retired  officers  and  especially  wl^ 
OW8  of  officers  find  themselves  approachlaf 
their  golden  yean  with  no  suitable  place  M 
live 

"The  Foundation  Is  a  worthy  undertaking 
It  Is  sponsored  by  capable  and  reaponsMi 
Individuals  It  has  begrin  on  a  sotrnd  % 
nanclal  basis  but  needs  assistance  to  comp 
tlnue.  It  merits  the  support  of  all  of  V 
The  Marine  Corps  Is  squarely  behind  tbk 
project." 

The  Coast  Guard  has  been  Invited  to  foB 
participation.  The  Commandant,  Adm.  W^ 
win  J  Roland  has  endorsed  the  project,  em 
though  the  decision  has  not  yet  been  nuuk 
as  to  whether  the  Coast  Guard  will  parti* 
pate. 

It  is  hoped  the  chairman  of  the  Senati 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Senator  RiCBAa 
B.  Russell,  Democrat,  of  Georgia;  Senator 
John  Stennts,  Democrat,  of  Mississippi;  sefr 
ond  ranking  member  of  the  commutes; 
Senator  Willis  Robertson,  chairman  of  ths 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and  poir- 
erful  on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  wfll 
also   endorse   the  foundation. 

In  his  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Ra- 
ORD  on  September  29.  Representative  H06ica 
said  Vinson  HaU  will  nil  a  great  i^eed  and 
that: 

It  will  be  a  clublike  residence  charglnf 
reasonable  costs  commensurate  with  tin 
ability  to  pay. 

The  project  has  sponsorship  of  the  high- 
est caliber.  Vice  Adm.  Laurence  H.  Frost, 
U.S.  Navy,  retired,  Is  administrative  dlrectof 
of  the   foundation. 

Fleet  Adm.  Chester  Nlmltz  Is  honorarj 
chairman,  and  PYed  Bantz.  former  Navy  Un- 
der Secretary.  Is  chairman  of  the  National 
Fundralslng  Committee. 

When  completed,  Vinson  Hall  will  coet 
about  $4'^  million.  Its  building  loan  will 
be  paid  from  Income  and  no  contrlbutlvt 
funds  "Will  be  used  for  support  of  any  resi- 
dent who  Is  financially  able  to  pay  his  owa 
way.  As  a  tax-free  organisation,  at  least 
one-third  of  Its  residents  must  receive  at 
least  f>artlal   assistance. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  offlcers'  wlvea  clulMk 
servjcewlde,  have  raised  $130,000  througH 
contributions,  bazaars,  and  memberahip 
subscriptions  to  start  the  Reeldence  Found- 


It*  way     The  foundation's  Welfare 
•"'>°?°  e  c^les  on  the  work   of  dlsseml- 
^^'"^  .^formation   and    fundralslng. 
"•^^     om^ttee  is   chaired   by  Mrs.  A.  M. 

8*^' .  i™  Mrs  David  L.  McDonald;  Mrs. 
'"  'fro  R^ver^  wife  of  the  Vice  Chief  of 
^"f  oneilt'oks;  and  Mrs  B.  J.  Semmes. 
^''^he  wS  Of  Vice  Admiral  Semmes,  Dep- 
ity  SfleT  of  Naval  Operations  for  Manpower 
and  Personnel. 

House  OF  Representatives. 

Washington.  DC. 

October  1,  1964. 

Mr  William  C.Ai.LEN, 
Resident.  Board  of  Trustees. 

""C^'^^-  I  ^^'«  y°^  ''''"  °\^'\ 
.  S^  1  1964  in  which  you  Inform  me  that 
*^^,  L  MTrlne  Residence  Foundation  plans 
"*•  "lllh^is^  a  dlgnffled  residence  of  300  units 
Sr"me  ly  wldiwB  of  offlcers,  retired  female 
officer;   a^d  a  Umlted  number  of  couples  of 

«r«i"NavT  and  Marine  offlcers. 
'•i^f  6?  y^rs.  It  has  been  my  great  prlvl- 
,^to  know  many  of  the  great  men  of  our 
^l^y^^i  M^ne  Ci>rp6  who  have  contributed 
wavy  a^  security  of  this   Nation.     I 

l^Ta  wa^s  ch:r^  my 'association  with  the 
^/nu^tandlng  offlcers  who  have  served 
Hur  NaTand  Marine  Corps  and  who  have 
Sd^  so  much  to  the  magnificent  record  of 

°^t  ^hono'rlno^ugh  t^t  I  can  claim  frtend- 
.hiD  with  80  many  of  these  distinguished  offl- 
^^  but  when  you  ask  that  I  permit  your 
S^undailon  to  Zame  this  residence  ■Vinson 
£ll^  I  a^  humbled  by  the  great  honor  you 

^'UTn  I  consider  the  Navy  -^'^^^f^^^'f^ 
cers  rf  the  past  and  present  who  are  far 
Se  worthy  of  this  recognition,  you  will 
undersund   my   humbleness   In   agreeing   to 

'TertreTis,  I  am  of  course  most  flattered 
that  you  have  selected  my  »^«-_,  ..  „  ^ 
PleLe  extend  my  very  deep  ^preclatlon  to 
all  members  of  the  Foundation  and  to  th^ 
who  are  contributing  so  much  of  their  "me^ 
Sort  and  money  to  the  success  of  this 
jJSdatlon  for  this  high  distinction  which 
you  have  bestowed  upon  me. 

Sincerely. 

Carl  Vinson. 

Chairvxayx. 
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The  Sfcretary  or  the  Navt 

Washington.  August  14,  1964. 

The  Navy-Marine  Residence  Foundation  Is 
incorporated  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
iTc'Trtmed  on  December  19  1963.  as  a  tax 
free,  nonprofit  and  charitable  foundation.  It 
will  provide  elderly  persons  ^^''J'lt  >Lu 
need,  on  a  nonprofit  and  charl^b  e  basls^ 
with  housing  facilities  sp«K:lally  designed  to 
meet  their  needs. 

The  Foundation  has  been  mosUy  ably  pro- 
moted since  1961  by  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Officers'  Wives'  Clubs.  They  have  raised  o^er 
1120,000  through  contributions,  bazaars,  and 
membership  fees. 

The  Foundation  has  my  enthu.^lastlc  sup- 
port as  a  much  needed  and  worthy  under- 
taking. „  .^- 

*  PAt'L  H.  NiTZE. 

Chief  or  Naval  Opekations 
Most  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  offlcers  make 
the  best  provision  they  are  able  against  the 
day  when  their  wives  may  suddenly  be  left 
alone.  Most  similarly  provide  for  their  own 
advanced  age.  But  It  is  generally  recognized 
that  even  these  best  efforts  may  not  be 
enough. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  Navy-Marine 
Residence  Foundation  and  the  facilities  they 
aspire  t-o  build  Is  tc  help  close  this  gap  for 
those  elderly  retired  offlcers  and/or  their 
spouses  who  need  help. 


The  plans  of  the  Foundation  are  attractive 
and  impressive.  But.  as  we  all  know,  this  Job 
must  be  done  without  impropriated  ftmds. 
I  fully  support  the  effort*  of  the  Foundation^ 
the  Navy  ^d  Marine  Officers'  Wives'  Clube 
whose  labors  have  built  up  the  e^^^^B/Y"  ' 
and  all  others  who  in  the  future  will  lend 
a  hand  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  task. 

David  L.  McDonald. 

HEADQUARTERS.  U.S.  MARINE  CORPS, 

Washington,  D.C..  August  18. 1964. 
The  career  of  a  mlUtary  officer  Is  primarily 
one  of  service  rather  than  one  of  reward.  All 
too  frequently  retired  offlcers,  and  especially 
widows  of  offlcers.  find  themselves  approach- 
ing their  golden  years  with  no  suitable  place 

to  live.  „        J  X.   _ 

The  Navy-Marine  Residence  Foundation, 
a  chartered',  tax  free,  nonprofit  organization, 
has  undertaken  to  provide  suitable  retire- 
ment housing  for  elderly  career  retired  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  officers,  both  regular  and 
reserve,  and  their  wives  or  widows. 

The  Foundation  is  a  worthy  undertaking. 
It  l6  sponsored  by  capable  and  responsible 
individuals.  It  has  begun  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial basis,  but  needs  assistance  to  continue. 
It  merits  the  support  of  all  of  us.  The  Ma- 
rine Corps  Is  squarely  behind  this  project. 
Wallace  M.  Greene.  Jr.. 
General.  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Board  of  Trustees:  Navy -Marine  Residence 

POtJNDATION,  Inc. 

Mr.  William  C.  Allen,  U.S.  Naval  Academy, 
1929,  president. 

Rear  Adm.  Preston  V.  Mercer.  U.S.  Navy, 
Retired,  vice  president. 

Vice  Adm.  Stephen  R.  Edson,  U.S.  Navy, 
Retired,   treasurer. 

Capt.  Will  J.  Davis,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy.  Retired, 
secretary 

Rear  Adm.  H.  Lamont  Pugh  (MC)  U.S. 
Navy,  Retired.  

Rear  Adm.  A.  C.  Husband  (CEC) .  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  F.  J.  Harlfinger,  H,  US.  Navy. 

Lt.  Gen.  R.  H.  Pepper,  US.  Marine  Corps, 

Rear  Adm.  James  O.  Oobb,  U.S.  Navy. 
Capt    Viola  B.  Sanders,  U.S.  Navy  (Wave) 
Brig.   Gen.   Alvin  S.  Sanders,  U.S.   Marine 
Corps.  _ 

Col.  Barbara  J.  Bishop,  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Mrs.  Frank  Vlrden. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Oldfleld. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Van  Arsdall. 

Mrs.  A.M.  Shlnn. 

Mrs.  R  F  Skylstead. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Weldon  Kelly. 


of  serving  with  him.  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  in  the  committee  rooms.  I 
join  his  many  friends  In  wishing  him  all 
happiness  and  good  health  hi  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  well-earned  rest  from  the 
arduous  task  facing  every  Congress- 
man—that of  serving  both  conscience 
and  constituents  well  and  truly. 


Hon.  Jamei  C.  AuchindoM 

EXTENSION  OF  ftEMARKS 


or 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 
Mr  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  friend  and  colleague. 
James  C.  Auchincloss.  of  New  Jersey, 
who  has  announced  his  intention  of  re- 
Urlng  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  close  of  this  88th  Congress.  I  note 
that  he  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  the  public  service,  with  his  congres- 
sional career  having  given  him  the  op- 
portunity to  act  on  all  the  major  issues 
of  our  time.  In  carrj-lng  out  his  duti^, 
he  has  given  an  example  of  sincere  ad- 
herence to  his  convictions  that  has  bene- 
fited all  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege 


Mauritanian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   HEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 28,  1964.  the  Islamic  Republic  of 
Mauritania  will  celebrate  the  4th  anni- 
versary of  its  independence.  Since  the 
House  will  not  be  In  session  at  this  time, 
we  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  now  to 
extend  warm  felicitations  to  His  Excel- 
lency Moktar  Ould  Daddah,  the  Mauri- 
tanian Prime  Minister;  and  the  Mauri- 
tanian Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
Ahmed-Baba  Miske. 

Four  years  have  passed  since  Mauri- 
tania obtained  its  independence.  In 
those  4  years  the  prospects  for  success 
have  grown  from  dim  to  bright,  and  the 
people  of  Mauritania  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated. 

Geographically  Mauritania  forms  as 
bridge  between  north  and  west  Africa. 
Bordered  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  most  of  its  area  is  arid  desert.  In 
the  south,  however,  there  is  a  fertUe  val- 
ley watered  by  the  Senegal  River.  Ex- 
cept for  the  fanners  in  the  Senegal  Val- 
ley most  of  Mauritania's  population  of 
some  650,000  have  traditionally  been 
nomads,  herding  camels,  goats,  sheep,  or 
other  animals  in  the  desert  interior. 

In  its  long  history  Mauritania  experi- 
enced a  succession  of  plunderings  and 
conquests,  but  the  independent  spiritof 
the  people  was  never  eradicated.     The 
Moors  trace  their  history  back  to  the  10th 
century,  and  as  early  as  the  15th  century' 
they  had  contacts  with  the  West.    In  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  the  French 
won  Moorish  tribal  support,  and  in  1904 
the  territory  became  a  French  colony.    It 
was  then  administered  as  one  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  French  West  Africa  until,  in 
a  referendum  of  1958,  the  people  of  Mau- 
ritania  voted    to    become    autonomous 
within  the  French  commumty.     Finally 
on  November   28,   1960,  the  Territorial 
Assembly  formed  itself  into  a  Coiistit- 
uent  Assembly  and  proclaimed  the  birth 
of  the  Islamic  RepubUc  of  Mauritania 
Since  it  achieved  independence  the  de- 
velopment of  Mauritania  has  been  de- 
scribed as  dramatic.    Under  French  rule 
Mauritania  had  been  administered  from 
Saint-Louis  in  Senegal.     At  the  end  of 
1957  the  then  Prime  Minister  and  now 
President  Moktar  Ould  Daddah  declared 
that  it  was  essential  that  the  new  capital 
be  within  Mauritania.     Nouakchott  was 
chosen  as  the  site  for  the  new  capital  be- 
cause of  its  nearness  to  the  ocean,  Prox- 
imitv  to  agricultural  and  mining  regions, 
and 'historical  significance.    Since  then 
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the  new  creation  has  grown  to  a  modem 
city  of  10,000  residents.  Where  form- 
erly there  was  empty  sand  and  a  small 
administrative  post,  there  can  now  be 
found  a  parliament,  courts,  schools,  mar- 
kets, dwellings,  paved  streets,  city  water, 
and  electricity. 

Other  accomplishments  of  the  new  re- 
public Include  the  mining  of  some  6 
million  tons  of  iron  ore  annually,  trans- 
porting It  by  modern  railroad,  and  ex- 
porting it  from  a  modem  seaport.  They 
include  the  building  or  strengthening  of 
national  Institutions,  such  as  a  school 
system,  an  army,  civil  service,  and 
a  presidential  form  of  government. 
Rapidly  the  attributes  of  a  modern  uni- 
fied nation  are  being  acquired. 

Some  of  the  success  In  Mauritania  may 
be  attributed  to  good  fortune,  such  as 
the  discovery  of  a  major  deposit  of  high- 
grade  Iron  ore  and  a  deposit  of  copper 
ore.  Some  of  the  success  may  be  at- 
tributed to  outside  assistance,  particu- 
larly from  Prance.  Most  of  the  credit, 
however,  belongs  to  the  people  of  Mauri- 
tania and  their  leaders.  Through  dili- 
gence, sacrifice,  and  determination,  they 
are  laying  firm  foundations  for  a  stable 
society  with  continuous  economic 
growth.  On  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
the  Islamic  Republic  of  Mauritania,  I 
join  with  the  American  people  in  wish- 
ing the  Maurltanians  continued  success. 


The  Fate  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Re- 
habilitation Loan  Program  Appropria- 
tioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or  N»w  xaustr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  vital 
section  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  has 
been  left  without  funds  as  a  result  of  the 
conference  committee  action  on  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  this  week. 
I  know  that  this  unfortunate  and  un- 
necessary delay  will  dlsapolnt  thousands 
of  homeowners  and  small  businessmen 
throughout  the  country  now  threatened 
by  tbe  urban  renewal  bulldozer.  It  Is 
also  a  deep  disappointment  to  the  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  in  Congress  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  provide  new  hope 
for  these  citizens.  As  the  author  of  this 
approach,  I  am  particularly  disturbed 
that  an  executive  agency,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  placed  Itself  In  the  posi- 
tion of  telling  the  Congress  when  and 
if  it  could  have  a  program  Congress 
designed.  That  the  conferees,  through 
lack  of  time  and  study,  followed  the  lead 
of  the  Bureau  rather  than  of  the  Senate 
is  to  be  regretted. 

The  story  of  this  rather  unique  legis- 
lative development  is  worth  relating  in 
sequence  both  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
lea^rues  and  the  public  and  for  those 
scholars  who  have  an  interest  in  the  leg- 
islative process.  It  begins  with  passage 
of  a  $50  million,  low  interest  rate.  20- 
year  rehabilitation  loan  program  In  the 


Housing  Act  of  1964,  by  the  House.  The 
Senate,  although  it  had  not  considered 
this  provision  either  In  committee  or  on 
the  floor,  accepted  the  program  In  con- 
ference, with  several  worthwhile  sug- 
gestions by  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of 
IlUnois,  added  to  it. 

When  the  President  signed  the  act  into 
law,  he  took  special  heed  of  the  new  re- 
habilitation provision  which  he  said 
would  be  of  great  assistance  to  those  now 
in  the  path  of  the  bulldozer.  It  appeared, 
at  this  point,  that  the  battle  had  been 
won.  In  fact,  there  was  so  much  bi- 
partisan support  for  this  provision,  as 
the  House  debate  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  August  13  indicates,  that  there 
was  never  any  controversey  over  the 
program. 

Senator  Douglas,  however,  was  im- 
mediately concerned  over  the  funding  for 
the  program,  and  on  August  19.  1964, 
he  wrote  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Kermlt  Gordon,  urging  that 
funds  be  provided  for  the  program  in  the 
next  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
I  will  Include  at  this  point  tlic  text  of  his 
letter : 

August   19.   1964. 
Hon.  Kekmit  Gordon. 

Director.    Bureau   of   the    Budget.   Exec-utiie 
Office  Building.  Wa.^hington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Gordon:  The  omnibus  housing 
bill  which  the  Congress  has  Just  passed  con- 
tains a  new  3-perccnt  direct  loan  program 
to  rehabilitate  structures  In  urban  renewal 
areas.  This  program  was  originally  proposed 
by  Congressman  Widnall  and  Senator  Towek. 
Along  with  other  Democrats.  I  strongly  sup- 
ported, in  conference,  this  new  3-percent 
loan  plan.  I  believe  that  it  will  prove  to  be 
a  vital  tool  In  helping  to  -generate  the  reha- 
bilitation of  blighted  areas  In  the  Nation's 
urban  centers.  This  new  bipartisan  program 
Is.  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  two  or  thre« 
most  important  provisions  in  the  new  hous- 
ing bill. 

However,  I  am  aware  that  in  the  past  there 
have  been  Ideological  objections  by  some  oX 
the  technicians  in  the  Budget  Bureau  to  any 
program  which  provides  for  direct  Govern- 
ment loans  and  a  below-market  interest 
rate,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  partlcu- 
liiT  legislative  proposal.  Therefore,  I  am 
concerned  that  the  Budget  Bureau  might  not 
push  as  vigorously  as  It  should  to  see  that 
this  program  Is  amply  funded  through  the 
appropriations  process  In  the  forthcoming 
supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

I  hope  that  you  will  review  Immediately 
the  history  of  the  existing  programs  for  reha- 
bilitation of  properties  In  urban  renewal 
areas  and  the  merits  of  this  new  3-percent 
direct  loan  program.  The  existing  rehabili- 
tation loan  programs  for  urban  renewal  areas 
are  not  working  very  effectively.  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  new  approaches  to  help  reha- 
bilitate these  urban  renewal  areas  receive 
the  highest  priority.  I  believe  the  facts 
will  demonstrate  that  the  Budget  Bureau 
ought  to  give  top  priority  to  assuring  that 
an  ample  appropriation  is  approved  for  this 
new  program  this  year 

If.  on  the  basis  of  such  a  review  of  this 
new  program,  there  should  still  be  any  reser- 
vations on  the  part  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
about  pushing  ahead  Immediately  to  asaure 
that  thlB  program  will  be  funded  to  the  full- 
eat  extent  this  year.  I  would  appreciate  It 
If  you  would  contact  me  so  that  we  could 
discuss  this  matter  In  more  detail 

With  best  wishes. 
Faithfully, 

Paul  H    Douglas. 

On  September  4,  1964,  I  wrote  to  the 
Budget  Director  also  urging  the  funding 
of  the  program,  and  I  include  that  letter 
at  this  point: 


Septkmbex  4,   109^ 
Hon.  KintMrr  Gordon, 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Sx/'cutive  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear   Mr.  Gordon:   This   pa«t   Wednead^l 
President  Johnson  signed  into  law  the  HoiMi 
Ing  Act  of  1964.     In  so  doing,  he  made  pH^I 
tlcuJar  mention  of  the  new  3-pcrcent  dlrtal 
loan  program  for  rehabilitating  homes  > 
buslnef^ses     in     urban    renewal    areas.      T^  I 
President  pointed  out  that  this  new  prograa 
would  give  new  hop>e  to  those  citizens  who 
otherwise  would  have  to  move  from  the  patb 
of  the   bulldozer. 

As    the   originator  of  this   approach,  I  i 
deeply   concerned   with   Its  future   effectiT*.  I 
ness.     Senator  Douglas,  In  his  letter  of  Aft. 
gu.tt    19    to   you.    ably   sketched   the   reaaom 
why    this    program    and    sufficient    funds  tt 
operate  It  are  needed.     I  Join  him  In  urgtBfl 
you  to  see   that   the  Bureau  of  the  Bud(M| 
provide  ample  funds  for  the  programs  opar>l 
atlon    In     any    supplemental     approprlatloa  | 
recommendations. 

I  would  appreciate  It  IX  you  would  ksspl 
me  Informed  of  Budget  Bureau  developmenti  | 
with  respect  to  this  program. 

Very  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  B.  Widnaia. 

Member  of  Congresi. 

On  September  12.  the  Budget  Director 
sent  a  reply  to  Senator  Douglas  and  t 
copy  of  that  reply  to  me,  rejecting  our 
requests  and  putting  off  until  a.t  leaA 
next  year  a  program  originated  by  Con- 
gress and  passed  and  signed  into  law. 
The  text  of  Mr.  Gordon's  letter  follows: 
ExjecuTTvx  OmcE  or  the  Prxsioknt. 

BURKAn  or  THE  BlTDCFT. 

Washington,  DC,  September  12.  1964. 
Hon.  Paul  H  Douglas. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dououls  :  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  August  18,  1964.  relating  to 
the  new  direct  loan  program  for  rehabilita- 
tion In  urban  renewal  areas  authorized  bj 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964. 

We  agree  that  rehabUltatlon  must  be  s 
key  element  In  a  national  program  of  urban 
renewal,  and  that  lack  of  adequate  flnanclnf 
has  on  occasion  hindered  rehabilitation  proj- 
ects. Private  lenders  are  often  reluctant  to 
make  loans  under  $6,000  or  97,000  at  reason- 
able Interest  rates.  Some  home  owners  In 
urban  renewal  areas  cannot  afford  to  take  on 
new  debt.  The  administration,  as  you  know, 
proposed  a  new  program  of  PNMA  purchass 
of  low- Interest-rate  loans  to  elderly  horns 
owners  In  urban  renewal  areas  to  help  them 
rehabilitate  their  homes.  The  new  loan  pro- 
gram contained  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
can  help  fill  a  gap  In  tlie  urban  renewal 
program. 

There  arc,  however,  a  number  of  difficult 
problems  that  have  to  be  worked  out  In  con- 
nection with  this  direct  loan  program.  For 
example^  care  will  have  to  be  taken  to  as8tir» 
that  the  owner  of  a  property  restored  to  good 
condition  with  a  3-percent  loan  docs  not 
capitalize  the  Interest  subsidy  and  make  an 
unwarranted  profit  In  selling  his  property. 
The  provision  allowing  loans  to  tenants  for 
rehabilitation  could.  If  administrative  regu- 
lations are  not  carefully  drawn,  result  In 
windfall  gains  to  landlords  who  have  refused 
to  cooperate  in  rehabilitating  their  property. 

Although  t50  mUllon  is  a  large  sum  of 
money,  it  will  not  provide  loans  for  a  largs 
number  of  units.  If  the  average  loan  (busi- 
ness and  home)  Is  tS.OOO,  loans  can  be  mad* 
only  to  10.000  borrowers.  Rehabilitation  was 
begun  on  more  than  this  number  of  housing 
units  In  urban  renewal  areas  In  the  last  • 
months  of  1963,  the  last  period  for  which 
figures  are  available.  The  legislative  history 
Is  clear  that  loans  should  be  made  only  to 
those  who  cannot  afford  or  cannot  Ret  other 


financing.  It  wUl  not  be  easy  to  devise  and 
-nforce  regulaUons  to  assure  that  undeserv- 
ing borrowers  do  not  receive  loan  funds 
which  should  be  reserved  for  those  In  need. 

It  Is  not  yet  clear  how  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  will  organize  to  ad- 
minister the  new  loan  program.  If  the  pro- 
gram l8  to  succeed,  a  strong  and  capable 
oreanlzation  wUl  be  required  to  admlnUter 
It  Although  HHFA  16  engaged  In  many  loan 
and  loan  Insurance  programs,  none  of  Its 
constituents  Is  now  equipped  to  make  direct 
loans  to  individuals.  Neither  U  HHFA  ex- 
perienced in  making  small  business  loans. 

TTiese  problems  are  of  course  not  Insuper- 
able, but  the  solutions  have  not  yet  been 
developed.  In  this  situation,  we  believe  It 
would  be  premature  to  go  Immediately  to  the 
appropriations  committees  for  funds  to  oper- 
ate the  program.  The  appropriations  com- 
mittees will,  quite  properly,  want  answers  to 
these  questions  before  recommending  the 
necessary  appropriations. 

We  are  now  working  with  HHFA  to  find 
the  solutions  to  the  problems  Involved.  We 
hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  recommend  to  the 
President  that  he  request  a  1965  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  this  program  when 
he  submits  his  budget  In  January. 

If  vou  have  any  additional  questlorus  about 
our  approach  to  this  program.  I  will  be  glad 
to  discuss  It  with  you  further. 
Sincerely. 

Kebmit  Gordon, 

Director. 


The  efforts  of  those  who  were  inter- 
ested in  this  new  and  necessary  pro- 
gram, and  in  returning  the  legislative 
Initiative  to  the  Congress  where  it  right- 
fully belongs,  continued.  On  September 
23.  1964.  I  wrote  to  the  President,  re- 
calling his  words  when  he  signed  the  bill 
Into  law.  and  asking  President  Johnson 
to  send  a  special  request  to  the  Senate 
for  the  appropriation.  My  action  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  House  the 
day  before  had  passed  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  without  any  funds. 
The  reason  for  this  lack  of  funds  was  in- 
dicated In  a  colloquy  I  had  with  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  I  Mr.  Thomas!  on  the 
floor  on  September  22  I  Include  that 
exchange  at  this  point,  followed  by  my 
letter  to  the  President: 

Mr.   WIDNALL.  Mr.   Chairman,   I   take   this 
time  to  ask  a  question  of  either  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon)  or  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas)  with  respect 
to  the  supplemental   appropriations   for   the 
Housing    and    Home    Finance    Agency.      We 
just  passed   a   housing   bill   by   one    of    the 
largest  votes  that  I  can   recall  In  the  time 
that  I   have   spent  In   the   Congress.      Presi- 
dent Johnson  pointed  out  In  his  message  at 
the  time  he  signed  that  bill  that  one  of  the 
few  new  programs  was  the  $60  million  re- 
habilitation loan  program  that  was  addressed 
to  helping   the   low-Income  people   and   the 
small  businessman  and  the  tenants  and  prop- 
erty owners  who  were  being  bulldozed  out  of 
the  lu-ban  renewal  areas.     Is  there  anything 
In  this  bill   for   this   program   and   did   the 
administration   request  any  funds  for  that 
pui-pose? 

Mr.  Thomas.  It  U  my  xinderstandlng  there 
is  no  budget  estimate  for  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WmNAix.  There  Is  no  request  from  the 
administration? 

Mr.  Thomas.  It  is  a  very  popular  program 
and  I  am  sure  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  OstiktacI  will  advise 
vou  that  when  we  get  a  budget  estimate,  we 
will  go  Into  It  very  carefully.  Tou  have  two 
or  three  of  these  rehabilitation  programs  and 
we  think  they  are  all  starting  off  pretty  well. 
We  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 


New  Jersey  and  his  committee  for  the  imx>- 
gram.  I  am  sure  there  U  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  our  subcommittee  to  scuttle  it. 
Mr.  Ostertag.  May  I  Join  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  In  responding  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  and  say  that  our  subcom- 
mittee has  received  no  formal  budget  re- 
'quest  for  these  funds. 

Congress  or  the  XJNrrED  States. 

HOUSE  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  ft.C.,  September  23.  1964. 
Tine  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  When  you  signed  the 
Hou.Mng  Act  of  1964  on  September  2  you  said 
"It  provides  new  support  for  greater  success 
In  the  fu'.ure.  The  plight  of  property  owners 
In  urban  renewal  areas  Is  recognized  In  this 
measure.  Provision  is  made  so  that  they 
can  rehabilitate  their  homes  and  businesses 
instead  of  having  to  move  from  the  path 
of  the  bulldozers." 

The  rehabilitation  program  which  you  so 
accurately  described  requires  a  budget  appro- 
priation of  $50  million.  In  a  colloquy  with 
Representative  Albert  Thomas,  chairman  of 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Sub- 
committee, on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  I  was  Informed  that 
there  lias  been  no  budget  request  to  fund 
this  program  made  by  the  administration  at 
this  time.  Thus  an  opportunity  has  now 
been  lost  with  the  passage  by  the  House  of 
the  final  Independent  Offices  supplemental 
appropriation  bUl,  H.R.  12633.  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  to  gain  an  early 
start  on  this  much  needed  program.  The 
only  remaining  hope  for  It  to  be  rapidly  im- 
plemented lies  In  your  hands. 

In  view  of  the  Interest  you  have  publicly 
expressed  in  this  legislation.  Its  bipartisan 
support  In  the  House  and  Senate,  and  the 
strong  need  for  this  urban  renewal  rehabili- 
tation program,  I  am  confident  that  you  will 
want  to  recommend  to  the  Senate  the  steps 
necessary  to  make  this  program  an  immedi- 
ate reality. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

WnXLAM  B.  WIDNALL, 

Member  of  Congress. 


As  I  said  later  in  the  debate  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  at  page  21733  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  had  hopes  of  action 
in  the  Senate  to  restore  this  regrettable 
oversight  On  September  25  I  received 
a  reply  from  the  White  House  from  Law- 
rence F.  O'Brien,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President,  to  my  letter  asking  for  help 
in  funding  this  program.  The  reply  in- 
dicated a  routine  buckslip  operation  on 
the  part  of  the  White  House,  sending  my 
letter  to,  of  all  places,  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau.   I  include  the  reply  at  this  point: 

The  Whttk  House, 
Waahingtcm,  September  25,  1964. 
Dear  Congrissman:  For  the  President,  may 
I  acknowledge  your  letter  of  September  23 
regarding  funds  to  implement  the  provisions 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964. 

Your  recommendation  that  a  request  for 
supplemental  appropriations  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  has  been  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lawrence  F.  O'Brien. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 

In  a  remarkable  display  of  bipartisan- 
ship and  statesmanlike  action  Senator 
Douglas  continued  his  efforts  to  secure 
funding  for  the  program  on  the  Senate 
side  It  was  decided  that  the  best  place 
to  try  to  add  it  on  to  the  biU  would  be 
on  the  Senate  floor.  Senator  Douglas, 
and  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  my  Repub- 
lican colleague  from  New  York,  coepon- 


Bored  an  amendment  to  add  $10  million 
to  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
for  a  start  on  the  program.  The  amend- 
ment passed  with  full  bipartisan  support, 
as  can  be  seen  by  reading  the  Senate  de- 
bate of  October  1.  1964,  on  this  amend- 
ment, at  page  22570  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  Senator  Saltonstall,  speaking 
for  the  Senate  minority,  and  Senators 
Spark  man  and  Clark  of  the  majority, 
actively  supported  the  measure. 

Despite  these  efforts,  the  provision  of 
funds  was  dropped  in  conference  com- 
mittee in  the  rush  to  adjourn.  I  am 
sure  it  was  not  for  lack  of  Republican 
support.  Those  in  need  of  assistance  to 
rehabilitate  their  homes  must  now  wait 
upon  the  whim  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  I  can  only  hope  that  a  program, 
designed  to  lower  costs,  both  in  eco- 
nomic and  himian  terms,  of  the  urban 
renewal  program,  will  not  be  overlooked 
in  any  misguided  attempt  to  econo- 
mize. A  third  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  is  clearly  called  for  in  Jan- 
uary when  we  reconvene. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agen- 
cy has  indicated  its  interest  in  this  pro- 
gram, which  is  directly  connected  with 
the  effectiveness  of  the  new  code  en- 
forcement program  and  the  new  stress 
on  rehabilitation  authorized  in  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1964  also.  I  cannot  beUeve 
that  there  was  any  real  substance  to 
the  claim  by  the  Bureau  of  t^ie  Budget 
that  the  difficulty  of  providing  regula- 
tions for  the  program  necessitated  delay. 

There  certainly  can  be  no  reason  to 
delay  this  program  any  further.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  and  the  Urban  Renewal  Admin- 
istration will  take  this  program  into  ac- 
count in  reviewing  plans  for  urban  re- 
ne'wal  projects  so  that  as  little  time  is 
lost  as  possible.  And  I  trust  that  this 
same  Agency  u'lll  push  for  fimds  for  this 
program.  There  is  certainly  no  lack  of 
support  for  it  on  either  side  of  the  aisle 
here  In  Congress. 


Hon.  James  C.  AachincIoM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

or  iLLrNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  privilege  and  an  honor  for  me 
to  have  been  able  to  serve  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  with  Congress- 
man James  C.  Auchincloss  of  the  Third 
District  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Upon  my  assigrunent  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee  of  which  Jnt  was 
ranking  RepubUcan  member,  he  went 
out  of  his  way  to  be  helpful  in  teaching 
me  the  work  and  the  proper  way  to  han- 
dle legislation  under  consideration.  All 
of  us  on  the  committee,  frcKn  both  sides 
Of  the  poliUcal  aisle.  shaU  miss  his  wis- 
dom, patience,  and  good  humor.  Jm 
Auchincloss  has  Indeed  been  a  friend 
to  all  of  us. 
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Jrn  AucHiNCLOSS  has  served  his  con- 
stituency and  the  Nation  ably  and  well 
for  22  years  and  I  Join  with  hla  many 
friends  here  In  the  Congress  In  wishing 
him  good  health  and  great  happiness  In 
his  retirement  from  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


Report  to  the  Seventh  District, 
Chicago,  III. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROUND  V.  LIBONATI 

or    ILLXNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  any 
Congress  is  fairly  entitled  to  claim  a  high 
place  in  the  historical  annals  of  law- 
making, in  the  total  public  Interest— the 
88th  Congress  certainly  has  written  an 
enviable  record  in  the  fields  of  education, 
conservation,  civil  rights,  and  veterans' 
legislation. 

For  personal  reasons  necessitating  my 
retirement,  this  is  my  last  report  to  the 
residents  of  the  seventh  District.  Chicago. 
111.  It  has  been  a  privilege  and  an  honor 
to  serve  as  your  Representative,  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  find  it 
a  most  difficult  task  to  prepare  this  final 
report,  and  bid  you  adieu  as  your  public 
servant. 

In  completing  my  fourth  term  in  the 
Congress,  I  am  most  appreciative  of  hav- 
ing had  the  opportunity,  made  possible 
through  the  efforts  of  the  great  political 
leaders  and  their  organizations,  compris- 
ing the  most  efficient  and  active  precinct 
captains  and  workers  in  the  Nation,  to 
apprise  the  electorate  of  my  sincerity  and 
eaiTiestness  of  purpose  to  serve  in  the 
public  interest. 

It  has  been  a  provocative  and  educa- 
tional experience.  I  have  enjoyed  the 
pleasant  association  with  all  my  col- 
leagues, regardless  of  party,  and  resulted 
in  developing  friendships  that  I  shall 
cherish  all  my  life.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues took  time  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  compliment  me  on  my  work — as 
I  stood  listening  In  my  favorite  comer, 
called  by  our  late  and  distinguished 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn, 
the  "Cherokee  Strip."  the  splendid  en- 
comiums, garnished  with  adjectives  in 
the  superlative  degree,  commending  me — 
I  honestly  wondered  just  who  they  were 
talking  about.  I  must  confess  that,  even 
though  I  did  not  deserve  their  high 
praises,  it  did  tickle  my  vanity.  I  feel 
deeply  grateful  to  each  one,  and  thank 
each  for  this  generous,  proferred  kind- 
ness to  me. 

Speaker  McCormack  Is  a  master  of 
logic  in  debate.  He  speaks  convincingly 
and  with  a  deep  sense  of  sincerity,  char- 
acteristic of  his  nature. 

His  reli^ous  convictions  of  propriety 
Instill  one  with  a  feeling  of  complete 
trust  in  his  positive  statements.  As 
Speaker,  he  seldom  takes  the  floor,  un- 
less an  Important  bill,  sponsored  by  the 
administration.  Is  In  heated  controversy. 
Then,  as  a  seasoned  legislator,  he  pro- 


ceeds cautiously  in  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  matter,  much  like  the  old  profes- 
sor— ^modulatinff  his  voice,  with  the 
words  flowing  in  slow  cadence.  Sudden- 
ly, as  though  the  sharpness  of  his  alert 
mind,  accelerated  by  pregnant  thought 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  Issue — the  fo- 
rensic ability  of  the  eloquent  orator 
sparks  out  the  words  of  warning,  with 
bitterness  and  scalding  sarcasm. 

And  then,  in  sonorous  tones,  he  ex- 
tolls  the  purposes  of  the  bill  In  the  pub- 
he  Interest  and,  later,  with  soft,  mellif- 
luous-tongue words,  pleads  for  Its  en- 
actment. He  is  truly  the  master  of  the 
spoken  word. 

I  enjoyed  his  every  confidence  and  I 
am  indebted  to  him  for  his  advice  and 
support.  You  can  be  sure  that  no  one 
leaves  the  gallery  or  the  floor  during  his 
magnificent  p>erformanccs. 

Both  as  majority  leader  and  as  Speak- 
er, the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  McCormack]  has  had  a  difficult 
chore.  With  the  foi-mer  Speaker.  Sam 
Rayburn.  at  the  helm,  as  a  team  the 
Democratic  delegation  splits  on  legisla- 
tion were  rare — except  where  local  ques- 
tions or  States  rights  interfered  with 
party  solidarity.  Yet,  to  the  .surprise  of 
ever>'one — the  new  leadership,  consist- 
ing of  Speaker  McCormack.  Majority 
Leader  Carl  Albert,  and  the  Whip.  Hale 
BoGGs.  have  directed,  successfully,  the 
administration-sponsored  legi.slatlon. 
even  though  sectional  division  made  the 
issue  controversial. 

The  quality  of  succe.ssful  leadership 
is  best  measured  in  the  success  of  the 
program.  The  team  worked  wonders, 
although  no  one  should  minimize  the 
tremendous  influence  of  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  whose  record  a.s  majority 
leader  under  President  Ei.senhower  en- 
deared him  to  the  powerful  Republican 
leadership — resulting  in  bipartisan  co- 
operation on  many  Issues. 

Majority  Leader  CXrl  Albert  has  func- 
tioned superbly  as  majority  leader.  His 
brilliant  treatment  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter under  discussion  was  learned  and 
analytical.  It  reflects  the  trainmg  he 
received  as  a  Rhodes  scholar.  He  is 
friendly,  understanding  and  coopera- 
tive. Although  quiet,  cool,  and  deliber- 
ate, when  aroused  can  be  vituperous  and 
deadly  in  repertoire.  He  is  a  fine,  able 
leader,  and  has  earned  the  respect,  ad- 
miration and  confidence  of  the  Congress. 
The  whip,  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana the  Honorable  Hale  Boggs.  added 
stature  to  the  strength  of  the  leader- 
ship. He  is  clever  in  debate  and  real- 
istic In  presenting  facts  to  support  his 
reasonable  contentions.  His  loyalty  to 
the  party  is  unquestioned.  His  agile 
mind  and  sterling  presentation  on  con- 
troversial questions  has  turned  the  tide 
in  favor  of  legislation  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  defeated.  He  is  a  man 
of  courage,  and  fearlessly  debated  on 
questions  that  were  sensitive  to  the  local 
opinion  of  his  electorate,  but  he  could 
disagree  without  being  disagreeable. 

The  important  work  of  the  Congress 
Is  accomplished  In  the  committee.  If 
the  committee  falls  to  act,  the  legisla- 
tion Is  doomed.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
agreed  to  favorably  by  the  majority  of 
the  committee  and  reported,  the  legis- 


lation very  seldom  falls  to  pass.  Un. 
less  the  committee  reports  it,  passan 
becomes  a  myth. 

I  was  fortimate  in  beln«  assigned  t6 
two  Important  committees  of  the  Coq. 
gress — Judiciary  and  Veterans'  AHali*. 
The  members  who  comprise  these  com- 
mittees are  specialists  in  their  fields. 
These  mental  giants  cannot  be  denied 
their  Importance  in  setting  up  policy, 
closely  based  on  public  interest. 

There  is  one  authority  on  veteran 
matters  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Chairman  Olin  E.  Teague.  undoubtedly 
the  recipient  of  the  most  praises  when 
the  pleases  the  wishes  of  service  orga- 
nizations, and  the  most  abused  when 
the  administration  rejects  new  proposala 
necessitating  increased  appropirations. 
He  is  an  individual  blessed  with  patience, 
cool  reserve,  and  understanding.  He 
has  fought  through  the  years  valiantly 
with  the  administrations,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  Senate,  and  even 
members  of  his  committee  to  push 
through  legislation  for  the  veterans  in 
need  of  hospitalization,  raise  in  pensions, 
expansion  of  facilities,  housing  and  spe- 
cial legislation  for  the  totally  handi- 
capped, widows  and  orphans,  to  say 
nothing  of  increased  bed  quotas,  medi- 
cal personnel  increases,  medical  school 
proximity  to  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities  and  out-  and  in-bed  patient 
care— nursing  homes. 

As  an  honored  veteran  for  distinguished 
.service  in  World  War  II,  he  complete- 
ly reflects  a  great  service  to  the  Na- 
tion and  its  veterans  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress.  He  carries  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  everyone.  I  am  greatly 
indebted  to  him  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  selecting  H.R.  1927, 
the  Libonatl  bill  amending  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
pension  program  for  veterans  of  World 
War  I.  World  War  n,  and  the  Korean 
conflict,  and  their  widows  and  children 
and  for  other  purposes,  enacted  into 
Public  Law  88-664.  I  shall  miss  the 
friendly  faces  and  stacere  interest  and 
cooperation  of  my  pals,  the  Honorables 
"Fats  "  Everett,  Dulski,  Dorn,  Haley, 
Baring,  McDowell,  Kornegay,  Roberts, 
Secrest.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania, 
Marsh  and  Brown  together  with  Ayres, 
Adair,  Fino,  Saylor,  Teague  of  Cali- 
fornia. Halpern.  Schadeberc.  Ellsworth 
and  my  neighbor,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  ( Mr.  Bromwell  1 . 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  re- 
ceives about  three-fifths  of  the  legisla- 
tion Introduced,  especially  in  the  area 
of  claims  against  the  Government  at  all 
levels  of  Crovemment  operation,  includ- 
ing the  military. 

Chairman  Manny  Celler  thrives  on 
controversial  measures.  He  Is  a  man 
of  total  energy.  No  one  realizes  what  a 
workhorse  he  Is.  It  is  impossible  to 
measure  the  great  vitality,  both  mentally 
and  physically,  of  this  legal  genius.  He 
handles  his  committee  in  classroom  style. 
The  great  judgment  that  he  Is  endowed 
with  makes  itself  the  dominant  Influence 
in  committee  recommendations.  He  is  a 
tough  opponent,  and  it  immovable  from 
his  position  once  he  makes  up  his  mind. 
He  also  can  putthink.  talk,  and  con- 
found  the  opposition.     By  nature  and 
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*«orftlon    he  Is  loyal  to  friends  and  in   the   public   Interest     A   numB«r   oi  Center,  Public  Law  ss-ioo. 

'"^erS  of  foes.     His  advice  is  Judl-  proposals  presented  to  the  Congr^were  28.  Diaarmament    Agency-mcreased    au- 

conslderate  01  ioj_            genuine.    He  new  In  legal  cbncept  and  required  in.  thorization.  Public  Law  88-186. 

clous,  and  *^  ^^^^  Jf^  ^^ J^"uy  ^h^  yolved  study ;  numerous  hearings  where-  24-26.  Wucatlon:   Btceptional  cbildren- 

»«*°^  ^.  *^  ^- u  ui^tJhed  in  It   hundrSs  of  witnesses  were   heard,  teachers.  Public  Law  88-164:  higher  educa- 

reoord.    His  cleverness  is  unmatched  in  «^  "^^^.  contrary  to  the  proposals  tion,  Public  Law  88-204;  Manpower  Training 

SallsUc  thinking.     Some   of   his    pro-  tK>th  pro  and  conti^to  uie  p^^  Amendment..  h.R.  8720.  Public  Law  8^ 

Sncial  expressions  are  cryptic,  yet  dev-  'or    legislative    enaOment^  fl«tSssi6ii  214.    Medical  education.  Public  Law  88-129; 

iSiiing     He  is  one  of  the  most  studious  such  hearings  rtarted  in  the  fi«t  ^f^J^T;  ^^catlon  education-National  Deieni^  Edu- 

^rartS  lei^lftoi^in  Congress  for  we^e  oorn^J-^r^J^^on6^^^^  .et_lmpacted  areas.  Public  I.w  8^ 

^'^'^     ^«?'^nd'to^he  po^t      H;  t^?^toL.   civil   rights,    and   so  ''%_  ^^,,  ,,,  ,„  ^o^en.  Public  Law  88- 

Ings  are  honest  and  to  the  point,     ne  ^u*  w.           received  the  attention  of  the  gg 

an  become  as  stubborn  as  a  mule,  and  JP^^;^'*  dS    the    second    session.  30.  Export-Import  Bank  extension.  Public 

^equally  kick  back  the  opposition  with  ^c^n^!^  .^^^f^^  i^J  ^eS  of  the  88th  Law  88  101. 

wdblows     His  name  is  carried  on  more  The  record  or  tne  isi  st»juu  ^^    ^^^  graina.  Public  Law  88-26. 

^islation  than  anyone  wl^cver^rved  Congress^o^ws^         recommendations:  ^2^ Foreign  aid  autborizaUox.  Public  Law 

^'Se'rSTeTtSe'^arh^  T^\>^-     C(Sgr^onal  and  Senate  action  m  the     ^^^^Foreign  service  buUdlnga.  Public  Law 

l^e.  and' enjoys  the  ""l^^j^^t^^^^J;^"^/^-      ^^eSnT^Sp^^O^tions  for  fiscal  1964      '"^^  Housing  for  elderly-lncreased  author- 
rocct  of  the  Congress  and  the  people  of        ^^^^„ Jl^i':  on  1963  •  ization,  Public  Law  88-i5«. 

SfNaUon.     He  never  hesitates  to  join  ^°'^^^^'J^]^^,ru..^o.o^-  35.  Kennedy  50-cent  coin.  H.R.  W13,  Pub- 

in  battle     He  is  a  man  of  courage  and  PKsrorKTiAi.     ^'^^f^^'^T^  ggTH  He  Law  88-. 

Sil^^ht  atone  if  necessary.    His  Imagl-  sional  Ain,  Senate  Achok  m  the  88th  ^^   ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

will  flght  *^X^  j"^r"  f.  rPRniirrpfuL  Congress  to  Date  Mental  retardation— chUd  health.  Pub- 

"^^i^,^  f  i"^  l^ti^We^  well  a^  with  tbe  new  recommendation*  submitted  ,,,^^,^8^156. 

He  wUl  help  a  foe  in  ^rouwe,  as  weii  t%a  president    Johnaon.    there    have    been    a  gg    MiUtarv     construcUon     authorization. 

•  friend.     He  Is  one  of  the  few  men  m  ^^    ^    ^^9    legiaiatlve    recommendations,  p^tjii^  La^  8&-174. 

Congress  who  has  dedicated  his  full  life  ,j^^g   ^^   jg   appropriations   including   the  ^^    Military  pay,  Public  Law  88-132. 

to  his  wort  a  .upplementala  for  fiscal  IMS.     The  com-  ^    Military     procurement     authorization. 

Hours  of  time  spent  in  legislative  pur-  bmation  makes  a  total  of  144.  There  are  p^t,,ic  Law  88-28. 
„,fff^P  never  counted  by  this  great  three  on  which  speclflc  draft  legislation  has  ^^  outdoor  recreation.  Public  Law  88-^ 
^anrof^SrcSmm^n  p^ple  He  ^  TJ^^r^TJ^^^i^^^^T;.^  ^2.  Peace  corps  expansion,  PubUc  I.w  8^ 
dedicated  to  their  interests,  and  seldom  ^J^^/^^^^'f^t.  deluding  these  3  we  ^^3^5.  Public  deb^-lncrease  celllnr.  TO 
does  a  blU  leave  his  committee  recom-  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^,^^^^1  ^^  i4i_  the  fol-  August  so.  i963.  Public  Law  88-30;  to  No- 
mended  against  his  will  or  opposition,  jo^ng  figures  apply:  vember  30.  1963.  Public  Law  88-106;  to  June 
As  a  diplomat,  he  has  no  equal,  and  as  Percent  39.  1964.  Public  Law  88-187. 

a  friend   no  greater  strength  can  beneflt     ^^aon  completed -  63  or  44  ^g    RaUroad  labor  dispute;  Public  Law  88- 

a    tnan  "    HiB    subcommittee    chairman,      conference  report  filed ._       1  or       .  70      joS.  ,«_„„♦. 

S,e"mtIeSl.f"m  Louisiana  .Mr.  wa-    p^  ^^.-. ...^^^J^    r^in^^^,^"'^""     "°"-°"" 

USl.  the  gentleman  from  Georgia   l  Mr.  ^  ^^  ^^^q  ^^    Reorganization  plan   I— Roosevelt   Ll- 

PORHESTEBl.  the  gentlanan  from  Soutn ^^^.  ^^ctlve  July  1926. 

Carolina    [Mr.    ASHMOReI,    and    the    de-  ^^^q^  status  or  Presipential  Becommen-  49    silver  Policy  Repeal:  Public  Law  8S-36 

ceased  lamented  and  distinguished   pa-  dattokb      (Lmislativi:      l2e»— Appbopeia-  50.  space  authorlzaUon;    Public  Law  88- 

triot  Mr.  Walter,  succeeded  by  the  gentle-  „ons:    15)— senate    democeatic    pouct  113.                                        *^„.„^^tv»n 

man  from  Ohio   (Mr.  FeichanI,  are  re-  ccuMrmx.  88th  Congress.  Urr  Session  61.  Tax  on  air  ^^^^^r^.yj^^*^^''- 

SStfuTS  WS  position,  and  cognizant  of  Recapitulation:     Action    completed     (63).  extend  at  5  percent;   Public  Law  8^2 

W^wer     He  h^  at  times  used  a  sledge  conference  report  filed    (1).   pa««l  Senate  conteeence  eeport  m^  (i, 

SS^Ir    instead    of    a     gavel.     Strong  ( so ).  senate  Calends  (2Kpa«*d^^^^  1.  pacific  Northwest  power.  8.  1007. 

S^shlp  requires,  and  expecU,  coopera-  House  calendar  i^\^^^l''^^X^lSlo^  ^^^  """"  "°\       , ,         , 

tlon.     All  In  all.  this  spirited  human,  a  no  action  (14),  rejected  (i).  no  leg  ^    Airport  construction  extension  (August 

great     storyteller,     and     chuck-full     of  (»)■               action  coicpu^Ta)  («2)  26).  House  Calendar. 

STecdotes.  loves  tlie  human  famUy   luid  .^J^tlon.  Public  Law  8^72  ^^^^  ^^h^rL^teTb^  24.  ^"^ 

has  served  its  interests  throughout  his  J-  ^  ^ppiemental  authorization.  Public  ^^^d^'JV  progmm  «>^ber  10). 

long  career.  Lew  88-189.  4    Equal    time    suspension;     House    Joint 

I  regret  my  departure  and  loss  of  as-  Appropriations  Resolution  247  (October  2) . 

aociatlon  with  my  colleagues  on  this  most  ^    Agriculture  supplemental  for  1963.  Pub-  5    international   air   rates,   B.    1540    (No- 

Important  committee.    I  have  learned  to  uc  Law  88-1.                                    „„  ,„  vember  26).                                     ,*^„..„„ 

value  Uielr  profound  legaUstic  abUities  4.  Supplemental,  9163.  PubUc  Law  88-52.  «.  j^venUe     I>«li^<»"«^'=y  >f *  ^f^^l^ 

JTshaptS^  Illation  for  the  NaUon.  Fiscal  yearl9e4  ^^^^^^^bSs                 «-^°— ^^***    *^ 

I  salute  and  embrace  my  friends  and  ^   Agriculture.  PubUc  Law  88-    .  ^T  Land-use  adjustments,  S.  1588  (October 

Intimates  of  the  Committee  on  the  JU-  g    Defense,  Public  Law  88-149.  ^ 

diciary      Messrs.      Cellir       (chairman),  7.  District  of  Columbia,  Public  ^w  88-     .  g'  Kennedy  Art  Center.  Senate  Joint  Re«- 

FEICHAK     CHIXF,    WH-LIS.    RodinO,    For-  8.  Foreign  aid  appropriations.  Public  Law  ^j^j.^^^  jgg  (December  18). 

■r«!TrB     RocKRS    of    Colorado,    DonoHUI,  88-     .                           ^          ^,v,-,i„  T^«   mu  9-  Llbrarv    services    and    construcUon,    B. 

NER.  TOLL.  KasteNMEIER.   Gh^bert    Cor-  J^    Labor-HKW,  Public  Law  88-136.  11I14    Migratory  labor,  four  bUls:  S.  521.  S. 

MAN.  St.  OWGl.SElfNER,  EDWARDS,  MCCUL-  12.  Legislative,  PubUc  Law  88-     .  503  S  524  S   625. 

LOCH.  MILLER  of  Ncw  York.  Porr,  Cramer.  ^3    Military     construction.     Public  Law          ^-^    National  CouncU  on  the  Arts,  S.  2379 

MooRE.  Meader.  Lindsay.  Cahill,  Shri-  gg.    .  (December  19).                      ^       .  *      *  „^ 

VER     MacGrEOOR      Mathias.    BroMVVELL,  14.  Public  works.  Public  Law  8&-     .  jg  National  Defense  Education  Act.  extend 

King  of  New  York,  and  Martin  of  Call-  15.  state.    Justice,    Commerce,    Judiciary,     j^^^^^  forgiveness  provision.  S.  569.     (October 

f^,~^i^                           '  Public  Law  88-     .  24).                                                       ,.          ♦  ia\ 

''?ie  analysis  expertly  prepared  in  the  x«.  Supplemental    for    HKW.    PubUc  Law      ^^IJ^  Na^onal  Servlc^orps.     (Augj^t  U.. 

rc^reSdXn^tftsTe^P^^^^^^  %.  "-as^-t  0«ce^P^lc  I.W  88..  cember  -             ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^. 

compllshments.    WeU    meaning    criUcs  is.  ClvU    Rights    commission    extension.  J\^^^^^  o^^^er  17. 

have   commented   on    a    flaw   here   and  I*"''"<=J;*''»f-^^°;.  _  .  ..^i^_8a-206                      19.  Public   defenders    (August    6).    House 

there-especlally   in   cert^aln   import^t  i^- ^«^  ^f^*=';,^':"^'^^^^  public  Calendar. 

areas  of  InacUon,  and  others  in  the  com-  20.  Corporate-excl*  tax  extension,  puduc         ^^   ^^^^^  ^^^  planning.  (December  4) . 

mittee    stages   of    conslderaUon— either  ^aw  8&-52^                                                                 ^i.  sec    amendments,    (^^^y    ^0)    House 

shelved  or  delayed.     Yet.   in   the   main  21.  DU.fa- let  of  Columbia  fiscal  acairs.  t^  j^g^^lngs  November  19-21.  December  »-^ 

uhat  had  been  enacted  was  good  and  Uc  Law  88-104. 
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22-24.  Shorellnee:  Lake  Mead — House  Cal- 
endar, Canyonlanda,  Ozark  national  rivers. 

25.  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes,  S.  792.  (Decem- 
ber 19.) 

26.  U.N.  Participation  Act  amendments. 
(December  6.)      House  Calendar. 

27.  Water  pollution  control.  (October  16) 
House  Public  Works  hearings,  December  4-6, 
10,  11. 

28.  Water  resources  research  program 
(April  23)  House  Interstate  Subcommittee 
approved  December  5. 

29.  Wlldemeas.      (April  9.) 

30.  Youth  employment.  (April  10)  House 
Calendar — Rule    requested    April    22. 

SENATK    CALENDAR      (3) 

1.  Inter- American  Development  Bank.  H.R. 
7406;   agreement  to  vote  January  14,  1964. 

2.  International  Development  Association, 
S.  2214;  agreement  to  vote  January  14,  1964. 

PASSED    HOUSE     (2) 

1.  Coffee  agreement — Implement  (Novem- 
ber 14)   H.R.  88«4. 

2.  Reorganization  Act  extentlon  (amend- 
ed) (June  4),  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee. 

HOUSE    CALENDAR     (7> 

1.  Adult  basic  education,  H.R.  6542. 

2.  OlvU  Rights  Act  of   1953,  H.R.  7162. 

3.  Equal  employment  opportunity,  HH, 
405.  Senate  Labor  Committee,  executive, 
December   12. 

4.  Interest   eqiiallzatlon   tax,   HJl.  8000. 

5.  Land  conservation   fund,   H.R.   3846. 

6.  Patent  fee  Increase.  H.B.  8190.  Rule 
hearings,  December  16. 

7.  Pay  bill,  HH.  8986. 

(See  Passed  Senate:  Airport  construction, 
rule  hearings  December  16;  area  redevelop- 
ment; Lake  Mead;  Library  Services,  rule 
hearings  December  16;  mass  transit;  migra- 
tory labor,  contract  registration;  public  de- 
fenders, rule  hearings  December  4;  U.N. 
Participation  Act;  youth  employment.  House 
Calendar.) 

COMMITTEE    ACTION     (21) 

1.  Airports — Dulles  and  National— manage- 
ment. House  Interstate  Committee  execu- 
tive consideration  underway. 

2.  Bureaus  of  Community  Health  and  En- 
vironmental Health  In  NTH — create.  H.R. 
2410:  House  Interstate  Commute  hearings 
April  23-26;   May  14.   15;    June   10. 

3.  Civil  service  retirement  financing,  8. 
1562;  Senate  Poet  Office  and  Olvll  Service 
Committee  hearings  concluded  August  14. 

4.  Cotton  subsidy.  H.R.  6196:  Passed 
House  December  4;  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee hearings  May  20,  27. 

5.  District  of  Columbia  home  rule.  H.R. 
5794;  House  District  of  (Columbia  Committee 
hearings  November  18-20. 

6-8.  Education:  Cooperative  research.  HJl. 
8408;  House  Education  Committee  ordered 
reported  August  27.  Elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  construction.  H.R.  5344; 
House  subcommittee  hearings  underway. 
Teacher  quality.  H  R.  6013:  House  subcom- 
mittee reported    August  27. 

9.  Fallout  shelters.  H,R.  8200:  Senate 
Armed  Services  Sxibcommlttee  hearings  ad- 
journed subject  to  call   December   13. 

10  Pood  stamp  plan.  S.  1387;  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee.  H.R.  8107;  House  Agrt- 
culture  Committee,   executive   October  30. 

11  Foreign  Affairs  Academy.  S.  865:  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  markup 
July  10.  H  R.  3668:  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

12.  Housing  for  elderly — make  single  per- 
sons eligible  for  moderate  Income  housing. 
S.  1170:  Senate  Banking  Committee  hearings 
October  2-4. 

13.  Medicare.  8.  880:  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  HH.  3920:  House  Ways  and 
Means  Conunlttee  hearings  November  18-22; 
suspvended   until    next   session. 


14.  Minimum  wage  coverage  expansion 
H.R.  5958,  H.R.  6075;  House  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee  hearings   underway. 

15  NatloruU  forest  roads  and  trails  S. 
1147:  Senate  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
concluded  hearings  July  31;  executive  August 
15. 

16.  Presidential  Commission  on  Automa- 
tion. Senate  Joint  Resolution  105:  Senate 
Labor  Committee  hearings  suspended  Decem- 
ber 5 

17.  Stockpile  disposal.  S.  2272:  Hearings 
March  7.  1962,  January  30.  1963,  December 
3.4 

18.  Tax  reform  cut.  Passed  House  Septem- 
ber 25.  Hearings  October  15  through  Decem- 
ber  10;    executive  started  December    12. 

19.  20.  Transportation  policy  (two  bills). 
S.  1061.  S.  1062;  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
hearings  concluded  October  24.  H.R.  4700, 
HJl.  4701;  House  Interstate  Committee  execu- 
tive October  16-17;   November   12. 

21.  Watershed  Act  Amendments — multiple 
use.  S.  566:  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
hearings  June  3. 

NO    ACTION     (14) 

1.  Air  carriers — limit  subsidy  payments. 
S.  1884:  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

2.  Bank  accounts — savings  and  loans — In- 
crease Insurance  coverage.  S.  1799:  Senate 
Banking  Committee  will  wait  for  House. 
H.R.    7404:    House   Banking    Committee. 

3.  Olvll  defense — foodstuffs  stockpile.  S. 
1711:  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
H.R.  5121 :  Hoiise  Armed  Service  Commit- 
tee. 

4.  Food  and  drug  amendments.  H.R.  6788' 
House   Interstate   Committee. 

fi.  General  ujilverslty  extension.  H.R. 
1779:  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee. 

6.  Group  practice  facilities — mortgage  in- 
surance. 8.  1426:  Senate  Labor  Committee. 
H.R.  4534:   House  Interstate  Committee. 

7.  HlU-Burton  Act — extension  and  expan- 
sion.    S.  894:   Senate  Labor  Committee 

8.  Immigration  amendments.  H.R.  7700: 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  S.  1932:  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

9.  Mental  health — vocational  rehabilita- 
tion.    S.  968:  Senate  Latwr  Committee. 

10.  Political  campaign  tax  Incentives. 
H.R.  7308.  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

11.  Public  welfare  work-training.  S.  1808: 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  H.R.  7292: 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

12.  13.  Social  security  amendments.  8. 
1357,  1358:  Senate  Finance  Committee.  H.R. 
5839,  5840:  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

14.  Unemployment  compensation — per- 
manent program.  S.  1542:  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  H.R.  6339:  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

REJECTED     ( 1 ) 

1.  District  of  Columbia  rapid  transit,  De- 
cember 9 — recommitted. 

NO    LEGISLATION     (3)' 

1.  Narcotlc»  control.  President  reviewing 
Advisory  Commission  report. 

2.  User  charges— fuels — air   freight. 

3.  Urban  Affairs  Dep>artment. 


culture    supplemental,    1963,    supplemental 
1963 
In  conference  (1):  Agriculture. 


Status  or  Appkoprlation  Bills  Fiscal  Tear 
1964  and  sttpplementals  for  1963  as  of 
December  20.  1963 

Enacted  into  law  (14)  :  Defense.  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia,  foreign  aid.  Independent  offlcea. 
Interior,  Labor-HEW,  legislative,  military 
construction,  public  works,  State-Justice- 
Commerce- Judiciary,  supplemental  for  HEW. 
Treasury-Poet   Oflloe-Kxecutlve    Office,    Agrl- 


Subject  Report  or  PRXsiDrHTiAi.  Rxcom- 
mendationb  (  Legislativr  :  136' — Appro- 
priations: 15)  Sknate  Democratic  Policy 
Committer 

ACRICTTLTDRE       and       ARCICTTLTURAL       RESOURCa 
AND    STATUS 

1  Feed  grains  program  (B,  SPM  January 
31).  Public  Law  88-26. 

2.  Cotton  program  (B.  SPM  January  31), 
H.R.  6196,  passed  House  December  4.  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  hearings.  May  20-27. 

3  Dairy  program  (B.  SPM  January  31),  8. 
1915.  passed  Senate  October  10.  Additional, 
House  hearings,  September  17,   18. 

4  Expand  food -stamp  program  (B,  SPM 
January  31).  8.  1387,  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee.  HJl.  8107,  House  Agricultur* 
Committee,  executive,  October  30. 

5.  Amend  Watershed  Protection  and  Pl(xxl 
Prevention  Act  to  j>ennlt  development  at 
available  sites  for  multipurpose  use  (SPM 
January  31).  S.  566,  Senate  Agrlcultura 
Committee  bearing,  June  3. 

6<  Land-use  adjustments — raise  limitation 
(SPM  January  81).  S.  1588.  passed  Senats 
October  11.  H.R.  6491.  Hovise  Agriculture 
Committee  hearings.  June  24-27. 

AREA     REDEVELOPMENT 

7.  Area  redevelopment — Increase  limita- 
tion (B).  8.  1163,  passed  Senate  June  26. 
House  Calendar  (rule  hearing,  September 
24). 

ATOMIC     ENERGY 

8  AEC  authorization.  1964.  (•)  Publlo 
Law  88  72. 

9.  AEC  supplemental  authorization,  1964. 
(•)   Public  Law  88-189. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS     (SPM    rEBRUART    38.    JUNE    IB) 

10  Omnibus  S.  1731:  Senate  Judiciary 
hearings  started  July  16;  recessed  September 

11.  H.R.  7152:  House  Calendar  (rule  re- 
quested November  27).  Discharge  petition 
filed  December  9.  Rule  hearings  start  Janu- 
ary 9.  S.  1732:  Public  accommodations — 
Senate  Commerce  ordered  reported  October 
8.  S.  1750:  Omnibus  minus  public  accommo- 
dations— Senate  Judiciary  bearings  started 
July  16;   recessed  September  11. 

11.  One-year  extension  of  Civil  Rights 
Commission;   Public  Law  88-152. 

12.  Equal  employment  opportunity.  8.  773, 
S.  1210,  S.  1211;  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee 
approved  September  16;  executive  December 

12.  H  R.  405:  House  Calendar. 

13.  Public  defenders,  (8U),  8.  1057:  passed 
Senate  August  6.  H.R.  7467:  House  Calendar 
( rule  December  4 ) . 

14.  Immigration  amendments.  (B)  8. 
1932.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee;  H.R. 
7700,  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

15.  Equal  pay  for  women.  (•)  Public 
Law  88-38. 

16.  Manpower  Training  Act  amendments — 
postpone  date  of  matching  requirements  and 
Increase  fiscal  year  1964  authorization;  illit- 
erate training  and  age  reduction.  Public  Law 
88  214. 

17.  Public  welfare  wc«-k  training,  8.  1803. 
Senate  Finance  will  wait  for  House.  H.R. 
7262.  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

COMMERCE     AND    TRANSPORTATION 

18.  Strengthen  National  Transportation 
Policy.  (B,  SU.  E)  S.  1062,  Senate  Commercs 
hearings  concluded  October  24.  HJl.  4701, 
House  Interstate  executive  October  16-17, 
November  12. 

19.  Minimum  rate  transportation.  (B,  SU, 
E)  S.  1061,  Senate  Commerce  hearings  con- 
cluded October  24.     H.R.  4700.     House  Inter- 


■  Not    Included    In    totals    for    Presidential 
recommendations. 


'  Excludes  3   which   have  not  had  specific 
projKwals  submitted. 


^te  executive  October  15-17.  November  12. 
M  Urban  mws  transit  (•600  million.  8- 
—-.r  nro«ram— •100  million  first  year)   (B.  K. 

^  ^8  6  P*»«»  S«^**  ^P^^  *•  ^^  ^^■ 
SouM>   calendar    (Rule    bearings    concluded 

^21  Extend  airport  consUucUon  program 
(B).'  S  11^3,  passed  Senate  August  26. 
Hniiae  Calendar. 

22  consolidate  management  of  Dulles  and 
Washington  NaUonal  Airports  (B),  HJl.  826. 
House  Interstate  executive  under^J. 

23.  NaUonal  forest  roads  and  trails.  (  ) 
8  1147.  Senate  Public  Works  Subconunlttee 
markup  August  16.  ,    _      ,w.r^      s 

24.  IntemaUonal  air  fares.  (E/C)  S. 
IMO,  passed  Senate  November  26.  H.K. 
«uoo  House  Interstate. 

•*S:  Limit  right   Of   certain   air  ^""^^ 
receive  subsidy  payments.     OS.  1884,  sen 
ate  Commerce. 

DErXNSE 

26  Fallout  shelter  program.  (B).  H.R. 
B200  passed  House  September  17.  Senat* 
Armed  Ser^-lces  special  subcommittee  hear- 
^  adjourned  subject  to  call  ^^^^^^'  "^ 

27  Military  pay  increase — effective  Oc- 
tober 1.  19«8  (B).  Public  Law  88-132. 

28  Military  procurement  authorization. 
(•)  Public  Law  88-28.  .    .    „  ♦„ 

29  Extend  universal  military  training  to 
Julv  1   1967  (B) .  Public  Law  88-2. 

80  Authorize  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
provide  essenUal  foodstuffs  for  civil  defense 
needs  (B) .  S.  1711.  Senate  Armed  Services. 
HR    6121.  House  Armed   Services. 

31  Suikplle  disposal  (B),  8.  2272,  Senate 
Armed  Services  hearings  December  3    4^ 

32  Minury  construction.     (•)  Public  Law 

88-174. 

district  or  Columbia 

33  Increase  existing  authorizations  gov- 
erning appropriations  to  District  of  Colum- 
Wa^utlforlz;  Federal  loans  (B) .  Public  Law 

34  Home  rule,  8  1650.  Senate  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  committee;  H.R.  6794.  House  Ws- 
trict  of  Columbia  Committee  bearings,  No- 

'%5  Rapid  transit  system  for  District  of 
Columbia  (SPM  May  27) ,  S  1647,  Seimte  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee.  H.R.  8»^«. 
House  recommitted  December  9—278  to  76. 

36.  National  Cultural  Center  extension. 
Public  Law  88-100.  .,  ^  *     ,„ 

37  Vocational  education— amended  to  in- 
clude National  Defense  Education  Act  and 
impacted    areas   extension.    Public    Law   88- 

210 

38  Higher  education.  Public  Law  88-204. 

39  National  Defense  Education  Act^-ex- 
tend  loan  forgiveness,  S.  569,  passed  Senate 

October  24.  .       ♦,   „     a 

40.  Library  services  and  construction,  s. 
2265.  passed  Senate  November  26;  H.R.  4879, 
House  Calendar.      ,  t>„wii„ 

41.  Exceptional  ^hlldren— teachers.  Public 

Law  88-164. 

42.  Cooperative  research,  H.R.  840«,  or- 
dered reported  August  27. 

43.  Adult    education.    H.R     5542,    House 

Calendar.  . 

44.  Teacher  quality,  H.R.  6013,  House  sub- 
committee reported  August  27. 

45  Elementary  and  secondary  education, 
H.R.    5344.    House    subcommittee    hearings 

underway.  -        ^       ,  __ 

46  General  imlverslty  extension.  HJl. 
1779.  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

GENERAL    GOVERNMENT 

47  Improve  financing  of  Civil  Service  re- 
tirement system  (B) ,  8.  1662.  Senate  Port 
Office  and  ClvU  Service  Committee  concluded 
hearings  August  14.  ,      „        * 

48.  Kennedy  Art  Center  (K/C)  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  136,  passed  Senate  Decem- 
ber 18.  ^„     , 

40.  Revise   sliver    policy    (K),   Public   Law 

88-38. 


50.  Bank  deposits — savings  and  loans,  in- 
crease insurance  coverage  (•)  8.  1799,  Sen- 
ate Banking  will  wait  for  House;  H.R.  7404. 
House  Banking. 

51.  National  Council  on  the  Arts.  8.  237* , 
passed  Senate  December  19. 

52.  Kennedy  60-cent  piece,  E/C  December 
10,  HJl.  9413,  Public  Law  88- 

HEALTB 

63.  Hill-Burton  Act — extension  and  expan- 
sion, 8.  804,  Senate  Labor. 

64.  Medical  school  aid— doctors,  dentists, 
nurses.  Public  Law  88-129. 

65.  Create  new  Bureaus  of  Community 
Health  and  Environmental  Health,  H.R.  2410. 
House  Interstate  Ocwnmlttee  hearings,  April 
23-26;  May  14, 15;  June  10. 

56  Group  practice  medical  and  dental  fa- 
cilities. 8.  1426:  Senate  Lal>or.  H.R.  4534; 
House  Interstate. 

57  Pood  and  drug  amendments — consumer 
protection.  HJl.  8788;  House  Interstate  Com- 
mittee. 

58.  Air  pollution  control,  Public  Law  88- 

59  Water  pollution  control,  S.  649:  Passed 
Senate  October  16;  H.R.  3166:  House  Public 
Works   Committee   hearings,   December   4-6, 

60  Narcotics  control  (B),  Presidential  re- 
viewing Advisory  Commission  report;  ex- 
cluded from  total  since  specific  proposal  has 
not  been  submitted. 


HOUSING    AND   COMMUNITY    DEVELOPMENT 

61  Urban  Affairs  Department,  establish 
(B).  excluded  from  total  since  specific  pro- 
posal has  not  been  submitted. 

62  Increase  present  maximum  authoriza- 
tions for  direct  housing  loans  for  elderly  and 
moderate  income  families  (B.  SPM  February 
21 ) ;  Public  Law  88-168. 

63  Amend  1961  Hotislng  Act  to  make  single 
elderly  persons  eligible  for  housing  financed 
under  section  221(d)  (3)  (SPM  February  21) : 
S.  1170;  Senate  Banking  Committee  hearings, 
October  2-4. 

INTERNATIONAL 

64  Eiilarge  resources  of  International  De- 
velopment Association  (B).  8.  2214:  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Oommlttee  hearings,  No- 
vember 15,  December  4;  Senate  Calendar; 
HJl.  9022,  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee hearings,  December  3. 

65.  Nuclear  test  l>an  treaty,  ratified  Sep- 
tember 24.  T„t-, 

66  Authorize  VS.  Governor  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment to  vote  for  an  Increase  in  the 
Bank's  authorized  capital  stock  (B).  Public 
Law  88-178.  ^        _  _ 

67  Authorize  $50  million  payment  as  U.S. 
share  of  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank  (B),  HJl. 
7406.  Senate  Calendar.  „     ».  ^^ 

68  Extend  life  of  Export-Import  Bank  to 
June  30,  1968.  to  Increase  its  resources  (B). 
Public  Law  88-101. 

69.  Foreign  aid  authorization  for  fiscal 
1964,  Public  Law  88-205. 

70.  Foreign  Service  buildings  program  (B), 
Public  Law  88-94. 

71  Establish  National  Academy  of  Foreign 
Affairs  (B).  S.  865,  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
markup  July  10;  H.R.  3668,  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

72.  Disarmament  Agency  authorization  in- 
crease. Public  Law  88-186. 

73.  Coffee  Agreement,  International  (SPM- 
68),  ratified  May  21. 

74  International  Coffee  Agreement — Im- 
plement, HJl.  8864,  passed  House,  November 
14.    8.  Finance. 

76  Amend  UJ».  Partlclpaticm  Act  to  give 
President  wider  discretion  In  asslgnmente. 
(•)  S.  Wft.  paasad  Senate,  December  6,  HJl. 
6283 .    House  Calendar  ( In  Rules ) . 

76.  Consular  convention  with  Korea,  rati- 
fied October  22. 


77.  Consular  convention  with  Japan,  rati- 
fied October  22.  ,   ^   ,, 

78.  Protocol  to  amend  International  Civil 
Aviation  Convention,  ratified  October  22. 

79.  ESctraditlon  treaty  with  Sweden,  rati- 
fied October  22. 

80.  Extradition  treaty  with  Israel,  ratified 
October  22.  ^ 

81.  Amend  extradition  treaty  with  Brazil, 
ratified  October  22. 

82.  Chamlzal  Treaty,  ratified  December  17. 

LABOR 

83  Unemployment  Insurance,  permanent 
program  (B,  E),  8.  1542,  S.  Finance.  HR 
6339)  :  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 

84.  Extend  nUnimum  wage  coverage  (E), 
HJl.  5958,  6075;  House  Education  and  Labor 
Subcommittee  hearings  started  November  20 

85.  Railroad  retirement  amendments  (B), 
Public  Law  88-183. 

86  Migratory  agricultural  workers— fair 
labor  standards.      OS.  528,  passed  Senate 

June  11. 

87  National  Advisory  Council  on  Migra- 
tory   Workers.       O     S.    525,    passed    Senate 

June  10.  ..  ,   w 

88  Registration  of  Interstate  farm  labor 
contractors.  O  S.  524,  passed  Senate  June 
1 1     HJl.  6242,  House  Calendar  ( In  Rules ) 

89  Educational  opportimlties — migratory 
farmworkers.  O  8.  521,  passed  Senate 
June  10.  ,     „„^ 

90.  Railroad  labor  dispute  (SPM  July  22), 

Public  Law  88-108. 

91.  Presidential  Commission  on  Automa- 
tion O  Senate  Joint  Resolution  105.  Sen- 
ate Labor  Conunlttee  bearings  started  No- 
vember 15,  adjourned  subject  to  call  Decem- 
ber 5. 


MENTAL    HEALTH    PROGRAM      (SPM     FEBRUARY     5 

92.  Maternal  and  chUd  health  and  mental 
retardation  planning  amendments  of  1963. 
Public  Law  88-166. 

93.  Mental  health  community  centers  and 
retardation.  Public  Law  88-164. 

94  Expand  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
to  Include  programs  for  mentally  retarded. 
S.  968,  Senate  Labor  Committee;  H.R.  5194. 
House  Education  Committee. 

NATURAL    RESOURCES 

95  Land  conservation  fund,  Including 
user  fees  (facilities  and  water  transporta- 
tion) (B) .  H.R.  3846.  House  Calendar;  Senate 
Interior  Committee  hearings  concluded 
March  8;  executive,  August  26. 

96  Reserve  necessary  power  supplies  for 
Pacific  Northwest  (B) .  8.  1007.  conference 
report  filed.  „   ^,, 

97.  Outdoor   recreation.     (B.   SUK   Public 

Law  88-29. 

98  Water  resources  research  program  ( B ) . 
8  2  passed  Senate  AprU  23;  House  Interior 
Subcommittee  approved  December  5^ 

99.  River  basin  planning  (B),  S  nil. 
passed  Senate  December  4. 

100.  Wilderness  bill  (B).  S.  4.  passed  Sen- 
ate April  9,  House  Interior  Committee 

SHORELINE    AREAS     (B I 

101  Canyonlands.  S.  27.  passed  Senate 
August   2.  ,         , 

102  Lake  Meade  National  Recreational 
Area.  Ariz.,  S.  653,  passed  Senate  August  2: 
HJl   4O10.  House  Calendar. 

103  Ozark  National  Rivers.  S  16.  passed 
Senate  October  21.  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee, executive,  December  4. 

104.  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes.  S  792;  passed 
Senate  December  19. 

POLITICAL    CAMPAIGNS 

105  Political  campaign  tax  incentives, 
H.R.  7308;  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

106.  Presidential  Transition  Act.  (•)  HJl. 
4638;  passed  Senate,  amended  October  17. 

107  Equal  time  suspension.  (•)  House 
Joint  Resolution  247;  passed  Senate,  amend- 
ed October  2. 
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rWUC    DIBT 

108.  Temporary  »307  blUlon  debt  limit 
througb  June  30.  1963;  $300  billion  throvigh 
Augiut  30,  19«3  (B).  Public  Law  88-30. 

106.  Temporary  Incre&ae  in  debt  limit  to 
November  30.  1963  (E.  B).  Public  Law  88- 
106. 

110.  Temporary  $315  billion  debt  limit 
through  June  29.  1964  (E.  B).  Public  Law 
88-187. 

■EORCAKIZATTON 

111.  Extend  President's  authority  to  trans- 
mit reorganization  plana  to  Congress.  (B) 
H.R.  3496:  Passed  Senate,  amended  June  4; 
Senate  Government  C^>eratlons  COnunlttae. 

113.  Reorganisation  plan  I — FranUln  D. 
Roosevelt  Ubrary  (SPM  May  27) .  plan  ef- 
fective July  26. 

113.  Amendments  to  SEC  Act.  (  * )  S.  1642 : 
Passed  Senate  July  30.  H.R.  6789:  Houae 
Interstate  Committee  hearings.  November 
19-21.  December  3-6. 

SALAKT    ADJUSTMENT    AND    REFORM 

114.  Pay  legUlatlon  (B.  SPM  April  29). 
H.R.  8966:  House  Calendar.  Senate  Com- 
mittee bearings.   September  4. 

SENIOR  CmZKNS    (SPM   FEBKUART    21  > 

115.  Medicare — effective  January  1.  1965. 
Pay  benefits  for  those  not  covered  by  social 
security  from  regiilar  appropriations.  8. 
880:  Senate  Finance  Committee.  H.R.  3920: 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearlng^s. 
November  18-22.  Suspended  until  next  ses- 
sion. 

116.  Amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide assistance  in  development  of  new  or 
Improved  programs  to  help  older  persona 
through  grants  to  the  States  for  community 
planning  and  services  for  training,  through 
research,  development,  or  training  project 
grants,  through  grants  for  construction  or 
recreational  activity  centers,  and  through 
grants  to  stimulate  employment  opportuni- 
ties. S.  1357:  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
HJl.  5840:  House  Ways  and  Means  Commlt- 

•tee. 

117.  Improve  public  assistance  provisions 
of  Social  Security  Act  relating  to  aged  In- 
dividuals. S.  1368:  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. HR.  5849:  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

SPACB 

118.  NASA  authorization  for  1964.  (•) 
Public  Law  88-113. 

TAXES 

119.  Tax  cut  and  reform  (B.  SPM  January 
25),  HJl.  8363:  I»assed  House  September  25; 
Senate  Finance  hearings  October  15-Decem- 
ber  10.     Executives  started  December  12. 

120.  Temporary  Interest  equalization  tax 
(SPM  JiUy  18).  HJl.  8000:   House  Calendar. 

121.  Extend  excise  taxes  to  July  1,  1964,  and 
corporate  rates  to  December  31,  1963  (B). 
Public  Law  88-S2. 

rrSXR  CHARGES 

122.  Extend  air  passenger  transportation  at 
5  percent.  Public  Law  88-62. 

123.  Effective  January  1.  1964.  enact  user 
charges:  (B)  (a)  2  cents  a  gallon  on  all 
fuels  used  In  commercial  air  transportation. 
Including  Jet  fuels;  (b)  5  percent  on  air 
freight;  (c)  3  cents  a  gallon  on  all  fuels  used 
In  general  aviation;  (d)  2  cents  a  gallon  on 
all  fuels  used  In  transportation  on  water- 
ways. Excluded  from  total  since  specific  leg- 
islation has  not  been  submitted. 

124.  Increase  patent  fees  (B).  H  R.  8190: 
House  Calendar. 

VETERANS    BENEFITS    AND    SERVICES 

125.  Increase  benefits  of  children  and  de- 
pendent parents  of  veterans  who  died  as 
a  result  of  military  service  (B).  Public  Law 
88-21. 

TOX7TH      (SPM     FEBRUART     14  > 

126.  Youth  Employment  Act.  8.1:  Passed 
Senate  April  10.  HR  5131:  House  Calendar. 
(Rule  requested  April  22.) 


127.  Establish  National  Servloe  Corps.  8. 
1321:  Paaawl  Senate  Augtiat  14.  HJl.  663S: 
House  Labor  Subconunlttee.  Approved  De- 
cember 11. 

128.  Peace  Corps  expansion  ($180  mUllon) . 
Public  Law  88-200. 

120.  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  extension. 
S.  1967:  Passed  Senate  September  25;  HH. 
5866:  House  Labor  Subcommittee.  Approved 
October  8. 

(Symbols:  8X7,  state  of  Union  message;  B 
budget  message;  E,  economic  message:  SPM. 
special  message;  (•)  In  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program;  PS,  passed  Senate;  P,  H, 
passed  House;  EC.  Executive  communica- 
tion ) 

Stattts  or  Appropriation  Bills.  Fiscal  Tear 
1964.  and  supplementals  for  1963.  as  of 
Dbcxmber  20.   1963 

Enacted  Into  law  (15):  Agriculture,  De- 
fense. District  of  Columbia,  foreign  aid.  in- 
dependent offices.  Interior.  Labor-HEW,  Leg- 
islative, military  construction,  public  works, 
State-Justl<»-Commerce- Judiciary.  supple- 
mental HEW.  Treasury-Post  Ofllce-Kxecutlve 
Office.  Agriculture  supplemental,  1963,  and 
supplemental,   1963. 


Record  of  88th  Congress 

This  year  Congress  convened  on  January 
9  and  on  Jantiary  14  the  biennial  struggle 
over  rule  22.  the  cloture  rule,  kept  the  Sen- 
ate occupied  until  February  7,  thereby  delay- 
ing committee  assignments  until  February 
14.  In  the  meantime,  on  February  6,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  opened 
hearings  on  the  President's  tax  cut  and  re- 
form proposal.  After  many  months  of  hear- 
ings and  80  executive  sessions,  the  House 
sent  the  bill  to  the  Senate  on  September  25. 
Although  bettings  have  been  completed  and 
Executive  consideration  underway.  It  will 
possibly  be  late  January  before  the  Senate 
can  complete  action  on  the  bill. 

One  of  our  earlier  actions  this  year  was 
to  authorize  President  Kennedy  to  proclaim 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  an  honorary  citizen 
of  the  United  Suites.  It  was  an  unusual 
action  to  give  tangible  form  to  the  high 
esteem  In  which  the  88-year-old  former 
Prime  Minister  of  Britain,  the  son  of  an 
American  mother.  Is  held  In  this  Nation. 

Another  of  the  early  actions  of  1963  was 
to  give  statutory  authority  to  the  Interior 
Department's  Outdoor  Recreation  Bureau 
which  had  been  established  by  Executive 
order  In  1962  to  formulate  a  nationwide  out- 
door recreation  plan. 

In  order  to  obtain  more  effective  Federal 
performance  on  scientific  and  technological 
prcp-ams.  the  Senate,  on  March  8,  took  posi- 
tive action  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Science  and  Technology.  By  April  10  the 
Senate  had  sent  to  the  House  a  bill  establish- 
ing a  Touth  Conservation  Corps  and  a  Home 
Town  Youth  Corps  in  answer  to  the  Presi- 
dent's special  message  on  February  14  In 
which  he  said: 

"To  the  extent  that  the  Nation  Is  called 
upon  to  promote  and  protect  the  Interests 
of  our  younger  citizens,  it  is  an  Investment 
certain  to  bring  a  high  return,  not  only  In 
basic  human  values  but  In  social  and  eco- 
nomic terms." 

Prior  to  action  on  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  the  Senate,  on  April  4.  passed  the 
mass  transit  bill,  authorizing  $375  million  in 
grants  based  on  the  concept  of  $2  In  Federal 
grants  for  every  $1  in  local  or  other  non- 
Federal  funds,  to  establish  a  long-range  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  urban  areas  in  solving 
their  mass  transportation  problems.  In  the 
President's  letter  of  February  18  to  Congress, 
he  stated : 

"Urban  mass  transportation  Is  one  of  the 
most  urgent  problems  facing  the  Nation  and 
the  Congress.  •  •  •  Nearly  three-fourths  of 
our  citizens  live  in  urban  areas,  which  oc- 
cupy only  2  percent  of  our  land,  and  If  mass 


transit  la  to  survive  and  relieve  the  congas 
tkm  of  these  cities.  It  needs  Federal  stimuia. 
tion  and  assistance." 

On  April  0  the  Senate  passed  a  blU  estab- 
lishing a  national  wilderness  preservatioa 
system,  placing  8.2  million  acres  of  national 
forest,  already  classified  as  wilderness,  perma- 
nently In  the  wilderness  system  and  an  addi- 
tional 57.2  million  acres  of  public  lands  (»3n- 
dltlonally  In  the  system. 

By  April  23  the  Senate  had  acted  on  an 
administration  bill  guaranteeing  electric 
consiuners  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call 
on  hydroelectric  energy  generated  at  Federal 
plants  in  that  region.  On  the  same  day  th* 
Senate  (»mpteted  action  on  another  admin- 
istration bill  establishing  water  resources  re- 
search centers  at  land -grant  colleges  and 
State  universities  to  stimulate  a  national 
program  of  water  research. 

Since  1946  the  Congress  has  had  before  It 
a  recommendation  to  require  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  regardless,  of  sex.  President 
Kennedy,  in  signing  ths  bill  Into  law  on 
June  10.  said: 

"I  am  grateful  to  those  Members  who 
worked  so  diligently  to  guide  the  Bqual  Pay 
Act  through  the  C(Xigress.  It  la  a  first  step. 
It  affirms  our  determination  that  when  wom- 
en enter  the  labor  force,  they  will  find  equal- 
ity in  their  pay  envelopes." 

TTie  Senate  took  rapid  action  on  the  Presi- 
dent's request  to  ratify  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  making  the  United  States 
a  party  to  the  agreement.  This  action  was 
designed  to  stabilize  coffee  prices  and  Insure 
exporting  countries  that  their  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  would  not  be  severely  de- 
pleted by  low  coffee  prices  on  the  world 
market. 

Early  in  the  year.  President  Kennedy  sent 
down  bis  special  message  on  "Mental  ninees 
and  Mental  Retardation."  ctailng  for  a  bold 
new  approach  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  to  combat  mental  disability. 
The  Senate,  on  May  27.  approved  part  of  this 
request  by  completing  action  on  a  bill  ex- 
pending facilities  for  treatment  of  mental 
disabilities.  The  I>resident  In  his  message 
pointed  out  that  there  were  currently  800.000 
patients  In  mental  Institutions  across  the 
Nation.  Including  200.000  who  are  retarded: 
altogether,  an  estimated  6  or  6  million  Ameri- 
cans are  mentally  retarded  and  need  assist- 
ance. Facilities.  In  turn,  are  needed  to  pro- 
vide this  assistance. 

Congress  sent  the  late  President  a  law  re- 
sponding to  his  request  for  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  additional 
Federal  assistance  to  States  and  communi- 
ties In  preventing  and  (xxnbatlng  mental  re- 
tardation, by  providing  for  both  new  grant 
programs  and  expansion  of  the  existing 
maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled 
children's  programs.  In  this  measure  we  also 
Included  a  program  for  training  teachers  of 
exceptional  children. 

On  June  10  of  this  year  the  late  President 
sent  down  his  omnibus  civil  rights  message 
In  which  he  said: 

"I  am  proposing  that  the  Congress  stay  in 
session  this  year  until  It  has  enacted — 
preferably  as  a  single  omnibus  bill — the  most 
responsible,  reasonable,  and  urgently  needed 
solutions  to  this  problem,  solutions  which 
should  be  acceptable  to  all  falrmlnded  men." 

TTie  House  Judiciary  Committee  rejx)rted 
Its  bin  a  few  weeks  ago.  and  It  Is  now  before 
the  House  Rules  Committee — with  a  dis- 
charge petition  filed  on  December  9. 
Although  final  action  will  not  be  taken  on 
this  measure  until  early  next  year,  a  1-year 
extension  to  the  Civil  Rlghte  Commission 
was  voted  together  wtih  addlUonal  funds  to 
carry  on  this  valuable  work. 

The  Senate  took  final  action  on  an  ad- 
ministration request  authcu-izlng  Federal 
Judicial  circuits  to  establish  a  public  de- 
fender system  at  public  expense,  citing  the 
1963  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  Gideon  ▼. 
WainwTiJght  In  which   the  Court  stated: 


"That  Government  hires  lawyers  to  prose- 
cute and  defendants  who  have  money  hire 
lawyers  to  defend  are  the  strongest  Indica- 
tions of  the  widespread  belief  that  lawyers 
in  criminal  courts  are  necessities,  not 
luxuries." 

The  life  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  was 
extended  for  6  years,  and  Its  borrowing 
authority  was  increased  to  $8  billion.  The 
limitation  on  outstanding  loans,  guarantees, 
and  Insurance  was  also  Increased  to  $9  bil- 
lion, as  well  as  an  Increase  to  $2  billion  In 
the  maximum  amount  allowable  at  any  one 
time  for  Insurance  and  guarantees. 

After  debate  disclosed  that  during  the  past 
10  years  the  U.S.  fishing  Industry  had  dropped 
to  fifth  place  In  the  total  world  catch  and 
was  currently  facing  a  crisis,  the  Senate,  this 
year,  authorized  a  6-year  program  of  $28,250,- 
000  In  matching  grants  to  the  States  to  pro- 
mote State  commercial  fishery  research  and 
develop>ment  projects 

Congress  succeeded  In  clearing  a  badly 
needed  pay  raise  for  the  military,  amounting 
to  approximately  $1.2  billion  a  year,  effective 
on  October  1.  1963,  the  first  such  raise  for 
the  military  since   1958. 

And  on  August  14  the  Senate  completed 
action  on  an  administration  bill  establishing 
a  domestic  National  Service  (^orps  patterned 
after  the  Peace  Corps  and  authorizing  $15 
million  for  the  2-year  pilot  program. 

On  July  22  President  Kennedy  sent  to  Con- 
gress a  prop>oeal  that  solutions  to  the  4-year- 
old     work-rules     dispute     between     railroad 
management  and  labor  over  the  composition 
of  tralncrews  be  submitted  to  the  ICC.     On 
August  28,  J\ist  6  hours  before  a  nationwide 
rail  strike  was  to  begin,  President  Kennedy 
signed  Into  law  a  resolution  creating  an  ad 
hoc  seven-member  arbitration  board  to  re- 
solve the  two  primary  issues — manning  the 
tralncrews    and    firemen    on    dlesel    locomo- 
tives— thus    averting    a    nationwide    strike. 
ThU  action  marked  the  first  time  In  peace- 
time labor  relations  that  Congress  Imposed 
arbitration  In  a  labor -management  dispute. 
In  the  area  of  education,  it  has  been  said 
that    the    88th   Congress    has    "the    greatest 
record  In  the  field  of  education  In  the  history 
of  this  Nation."     In   response   to  the  Presi- 
dent's request  he  was  sent,  on  September  12. 
the  medical  training  aid  bill  authorizing  a 
3-year  program  of  matching  Federal   grants 
for  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  medical, 
dental,  and  related  professional  schools  and 
a  6-year  loan  program  for  students  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  and  osteopathy.    Similar  leg- 
islation had  been  considered  without  success 
by  every  Congress  since  1951.    Two  additional 
bills  requested   by   the   late  President  have 
been  signed  Into  law  by  President  Johnson. 
One  authorizes  a  3-year  $1.2  billion  program 
of  g^rants  and  loans  for  construction  of  col- 
lege academic  facilities  at  public  and  private 
higher  education  Institutions     The  other  Is 
a  vocational  education  bill  authorizing  new 
matching  grants  to  the  States  to  expand  vo- 
cational  education    programs   while   extend- 
ing the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and 
the   Impacted   areas   program.     In   addition, 
the  Senate  has  completed  action  on  a  library 
services  bill  to  Increase  Federal  aid  for  ex- 
panding public  library  Improvements  to  ur- 
ban as  well  as  rural  areas  and  to  authorize 
matching  grants  for  construction  of  public 
library  buildings.    At  the  same  time  Congress 
has  extended  the  provisions  of  title  n  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  re- 
lating to  cancellation  of  loans,  to  teachers  In 
private  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  in  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Finally,  there  has  been  enacted  a  Clean  Air 
Act  authorizing  $95  million  over  a  4-year 
period  to  provide  a  greatly  expanded  national 
effort  to  control  air  pollution  through  re- 
search, the  establishment  of  pollution  and 
control  agencies,  and  legal  action  to  halt  ex- 
isting causes  of  pollution. 


With  action  hoped  for  next  year  on  the  tax 
cut  proposal,  the  civil  rights  program,  and 
aid  for  the  aged  in  ill  health,  the  most  far- 
reaching  impetus  in  many  decades  toward  so- 
cial and  economic  Improvement  within  the 
Nation  and  toward  a  more  stable  peace  In  the 
world,  win  have  received  a  sound  legislative 
base.  In  cooperation  with  President  John- 
son, the  Congress  wUl  strive  to  complete  this 
base  as  a  lasting  testament  to  the  life  and 
work  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  35th  Presi- 
dent In  the  service  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Below  Is  a  detailed  description  of  our  3- 
year  review  highlights,  which  Include*  Presi- 
dential recommendations  and  measures  Ini- 
tiated by  the  Congress. 

TEAR    1863 

Peed  grains:  Extends  through  1964  and 
1965  crop  years  the  feed  grains  program  In 
effect  In  1982  and  1963,  providing  price  sup- 
ports for  producers  who  make  voluntary 
acreage  reduction.     Public  Law  88-26. 

Dairy  program :  Clarifies  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture's authority  to  provide  for  allotments 
under  milk  marketing  orders  so  that  pro- 
ducers win  receive  a  higher  return  on  milk 
covered  by  allotments  and  a  lower  return  for 
milk  In  excess  of  allotments.  Instead  of  a 
uniform  blend  price.  (S.  1915.  passed  Sen- 
ate October  10.) 

Mexican  farm  labor:  Extends  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  program  to  December  31,  1964; 
Public  Law  88-203. 

Federal  crop  Insurance  coverage:  Expands 
the  Federal  crop  Insurance  to  permit  it  to 
be  offered  in  150  additional  counties.  (S. 
277,  passed  Senate  August  28.) 

Agricultural  development  In  Alaska:  Au- 
thorizes a  $1,250,0(X)  Alaskan  farmland  devel- 
opment program  to  aid  In  clearing,  draining, 
shaping,  and  conditioning  land  for  crop  pro- 
duction and  pastures.  Limits  maximum 
payments  to  $125,000  for  any  one  year.  (S. 
623,  passed  Senate  June  25.) 

Tobacco  allotment  leasing  authority:  Ex- 
tends for  an  additional  2  years  the  authority 
to  transfer,  by  lease,  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ments from  one  farm  to  another  within  the 
same  county  for  a  more  economical  opera- 
tion; Public  Law  88-68. 

Misuse  of  relief  feeds:  Establishes  civil  and 
criminal  penalties  for  misuse  of  feed  made 
available  for  relieving  distress  or  to  preserve 
and  maintain  foundation  herds.  (S.  400, 
passed  Senate  June  25  ) 

Producer  livestock  programs;  Permits  vol- 
untary programs  fcH-  promotion,  research,  and 
education  relating  to  livestock.  Public  Law 
88-61. 

Agricultural  experiment  stations:  Author- 
izes Federal  assistance  to  States,  on  a  match- 
ing basis,  to  help  finance  additional  research 
facilities  at  State  agrlcuIturaJ  experiment 
stations;    Public  Law  88-74. 

Rice  acreage  allotments:  Permits  a  rice 
producer  permanently  withdrawing  from  rice 
production  to  transfer  his  history  for  allot- 
ment purposes  without  transferring  his  land 
(as  required  by  existing  law) .  S.  1604,  passed 
Senate  July  22,  H.R.  3742,  House  Calendar.) 
Rice  acreage:  Validates  all  1956-62  crop 
rice  acreage  allotments  properly  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  producer  history  and  allocates 
to  the  farm  by  the  county  committee  In  good 
faith;  applies  only  In  States  where  rice  allot- 
ments are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
ducer's history  of  rice  pnxluction;  Public 
Law  88-160. 

Conservation  reserve — Land-use  adjusrt- 
ment:  Increases  the  limit  on  annual  pay- 
ments under  the  land -use  adjustment  pro- 
gram from  $10  to  $20  million;  and  authorizes 
extension  of  conservation  reserve  contracts 
(soil  bank)  through  1965  which  expire  In 
1963  and  1964.  (8.  1688.  passed  Senate 
October  11.) 

Youth  employment:  Authorizes  a  5-year 
program  to  employ  and  train  Jobless  young- 


Eters  between  the  ages  of  16  and  22  In  a 
youth  conservation  corpw  and  a  hornetown 
service  corpe.  (S.  1.  passed  Senate  April  10: 
H.R.  6131.  House  Calendar.) 

Manpower  Training  Act  amendments: 
Waives  the  State  matching  requirement  for 
fiscal  1966  and  extends  the  act  for  2  addi- 
tional years  with  the  requirement  that  States 
match  one-third  and  one-half,  resjiectlvely. 
in  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967;  authorizes 
training  In  education  at  the  basic  level  for 
those  unable  to  qualify  for  occupational 
training  provided  evidence  exists  of  Intention 
to  undertake  training  and  for  this  group  an 
additional  20  weeks  of  training  allowances 
are  authorized;  provides  for  the  expansion 
of  the  program  by  lowering  the  age  limit 
for  youth  training  allowances  from  19  to 
17.  subject  to  a  restriction  of  a  1-year  wait- 
ing jverlod  for  school  dropouts,  by  Increasing 
the  proportion  of  youth  receiving  training 
allowances  to  25  percent  of  those  receiving 
allowances  and  restricts  the  allowances  to 
those  in  special  youth  training  projects: 
and  authorizes  $50  million  In  new  funds 
for  fiscal  1964  and  $100  million  for  fiscal 
1965;  Public  Law  88-214. 

District  of  Columbia  fiscal  affairs  Au- 
thorizes a  permanent  annual  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia  of  $50 
million.  Increases  the  borrowing  authority 
from  a  flat  $75  to  $175  mUlion;  Public  Law 
88-104. 

.'Vrea  redevelopment  amendment:  Author- 
isses  an  additional  $455  mlUlon  In  Federal 
funds  for  loans  In  tirban  and  rural  areas 
and  pubHc  facility  grants.  (S.  1163.  passed 
Senate  June  26;  House  Calendar.) 

Public  worlts  planning:  Authorizes  an  ad- 
ditional $10  million  for  Housing  and  Home 
Flnancje  Agency's  program  of  advances  for 
public  works  planning.  (S.J.  Res.  129:  passed 
Senate    November    19.) 

Public  debt  celling:  Places  a  celling  of 
$307  bUlion  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  1963 
and  $309  billion  through  August  31.  1963; 
Public  Law  88-30. 

Public  debt  ceUing:  Extends  the  tempo- 
rary debt  limitation  of  $309  billion  to  Novem- 
ber 30,    1963;   Public  Law  88-106. 

Public  debt  ceUing:  Raises  the  celing  to 
$315  billion  to  June  29  ,  1964;  Public  Law 
88-187. 

Duty-free  allowance:  Extends  for  2  years, 
to  June  30,  1965,  the  $100  exemption  from 
Import  duties  allowed  on  foreign  goods 
brought  back  from  outside  the  United  States, 
but  continues  the  $300  exemption  for  the 
Virgin  Islands  until  April  1,  1964.  when  It 
wUl  drop  to  $100;  Public  Law  88-53 

Tax-rate  extension:  Continues  for  1  year, 
to  July  1,  1964,  present  corporate  tax  rate  of 
52  percent  and  the  present  rates  of  excise  tax 
on  distilled  spirits,  beer,  vrtne.  cigarettes, 
passenger  cars,  automobile  parts  and  acces- 
sories, general  telephone  service,  and  trans- 
portation of  persons  by  air;  Public  Law  88-52. 
Unemployment  tax  rates:  Eases  Federal 
unemployment  Insurance  taxes  established 
to  repay  the  Government  for  extra  compensa- 
tion i>ayments  made  to  unemployed  workers 
between  1957  and  1960;  PubUc  Law  88-174 
Accrued  vacation  pay — deductible :  Extends 
to  January  1,  1965,  p>erlod  during  which  ac- 
crued vacation  piay  may  be  deducted  as  a 
business  expense  for  Income  tax  purposes 
even  though  liability  to  a  specific  Individual 
has  not  been  established;  Public  Law  81-153. 
Unemployment  tax:  Reduces  the  1963  tax 
for  unemployment  <x)mpensatlon  and  re- 
adjusts allotments  to  States  for  administra- 
tive exp>ense6;  Public  Law  88-31. 

Taxes :  Permits  deduction  iar  child  care  by 
a  wife  who  has  been  deserted  by  her  hus- 
band; Public  Law  88-4. 

Ground  rent:  Provides  a  deduction  from 
Income  taxes  for  pajrment  of  redeemable 
ground  rent;  Public  Law  8&-9. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  widows — annuities 
Increases  the  annuities  of  widows  of  Supreme 
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Coiirt  Justices  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  a  year, 
payable  montlily.  (S.  1880,  passed  Senate 
November  6.) 

Mortgage  Insurance  authority:  Extends  foe 
a  years,  to  June  30,  1966,  authority  of  FHA 
to  Insiire  mortgagee  for  sale  and  rental  hous- 
ing foe  low  and  moderate  Income  groups; 
Public  Law  88-54. 

Housing  for  elderly:  Authorize  an  addi- 
tional $50  million  for  loans  to  nonproflt  cor- 
p>oratlons  and  consumer  cooperatives  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  the  elderly  designed  to  meet 
their   special    needs;    Public    Law   88-158. 

Silver  purchase:  Withdraws  sliver  backing 
of  p>ap>er  currency,  avcrta  shortage  of  sliver 
for  coinage  by  repealing  the  tax  on  silver 
transfers  and  other  obsolete  sections  of  Sliver 
Purchase  Act  of   1934;    Public  Law  88-36. 

Cadmium:  Authorizes  disposal  of  3  mil- 
lion pounds  of  surplus  cadmium  from  the 
national  stockpile  valued  at  about  $4  million; 
Public  Law  88-8. 

Corkboard  Insulation:  Authorizes  a  tem- 
porary (3-year)  suspension  of  Import  duty 
on  corkboard  Insulation;   Public  Law  88-33. 

Chicory — Duty  free:  Extends  to  June  30. 
1966,  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  crude 
chicory  except  endive,  and  continues  for  the 
same  period  the  statutory  rat«  of  duty  of 
2  cents  a  pound  for  chicory,  ground  or  other- 
wise prepmxed;  Public  Law  88—49. 

Metal  Bcrap^Duty  suspension;  Extends  to 
June  30.  1964,  suspension  of  duties  on  metal 
scrap;  Publld^w  88-50. 

Heptanolc  acid:  Continues  for  3  years  the 
existing  suspension  of  Import  duty  on  hep- 
tanolc acid;  Ptibllc  Law  88-83. 

Tanning  extracts:  Extends  for  3  years  the 
period  during  which  tanning  extracts  may  b« 
Imported   free  of  duty;    Public  Law  88-9X 


Tamplco  fiber:  Continues  to  September  5, 
1966,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 
dressed  or  manufactured  Istle  or  Tamplco 
fiber;  Public  Law  88-90. 

Attorneys'  fees — ^Bankruptcy :  Permits 
courts,  on  their  own  motion,  to  examine  Into 
the  reasonableness  of  attorneys'  fees  In  bank- 
ruptcy   proceedings;    Public    Law    88-17. 

Bankrupt  funds:  Permits  the  deposit  of 
funds  of  bankrupts'  estates  In  mtereat-bear- 
Ing  accounta;  Public  Law  88-16. 

Small  Business  Act  amendments:  In- 
creases by  $34.3  million  SBA's  revolving  fund 
bringing  the  total  authorization  for  the  fund 
to  $1,700,300,000  and  broadened  the  causal 
basis  of  SBA's  authority  to  make  loans  from 
Its  disaster  fund  to  cover  all  natural  dis- 
asters. (S.  1309,  passed  Senate  November 
21.) 

Small  business  Investment  amendment: 
Liberalizes  Investment  provisions  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  and 
encourages  Increased  capitalization  of  SBIC's 
by  raising  the  amount  of  capital  that  SBA 
may  Invest  In  an  SBIC,  on  a  matching  basis, 
from  $400,000  to  $700,000.  (S.  298.  passed 
Senate  November  21.) 

Some  may  be  critical  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress as  a  body  that  swallowed,  and 
sometimes  swallowed  hard  in  spots,  to 
complete  digestion  In  legislative  action 
for  the  administration's  agenda  of  must 
legislation.  Although  the  campaign  sea- 
son grew  late,  the  leadership  kept  the 
membership  in  constant  turmoil,  firing 
the  boilers  of  debate  to  procure  final  ac- 
tion on  important  measures. 


Despite  the  rather  inauspicious  start 
of  the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress, 
the  2d  session  will  be  remembered  for  its 
proud  record  of  achievement.  It  showed 
a  fondness  for  the  preservation  and  ex- 
pansion of  wilderness  areas,  the  test  ban 
treaty  for  peace,  the  civil  rights  law  for 
the  elimination  of  second  class  cltizen- 
shilp,  the  $11.5  billion  tax  cut  for  rich  and 
poor  alike,  the  antipoverty  program  for 
the  dream  of  a  new  chance  for  a  new  life, 
a  sheaf  of  bills  to  further  the  educational 
programs  of  our  Nation,  the  readjust- 
ment of  veterans'  pensions,  together  with 
their  widows  and  orphans,  and  many 
other  important  mesisures. 

It  was  said  that  President  Lyndon 
Johnson's  appeal  for  votes  was  answered 
through  the  action  of  the  Congress  in 
supplementing  successfully  his  program. 
The  Members  of  the  Congress  in  biparti- 
san effort,  established  a  progressive  part- 
nership with  the  electorate  at  home.  It 
has  reestablished  a  public  confidence  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  had  much  to  do 
with  the  successful  accomplishments  of 
its  great  record  in  behalf  of  the  public 
interest. 

My  voting  record  in  the  2d  session  of 
the  88th  Congress,  together  with  the 
statements  and  comments  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  during  the  consideration  of 
the  legislation  and  passage,  are  herein 
reported  as  follows: 
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No. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
t 

6 
7 
8 

0 

10 
11 

13 

13 

14 

IS 
Ifi 
17 

18 

19 

» 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
2a 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
3fi 

30 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
43 
43 
44 
iS 
*6 


Data 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


I9«i      1 

Jan. 

7 

Jan. 

8 

Jan. 

8 

Jan. 

14 

Jan. 

14 

Jan. 

14 

Jan. 

IS 

Jan. 

ao 

Jan. 

21 

Jan. 

21 

Jan. 

21 

Jan. 

21 

Jan. 

21 

Jan. 

22 

Jan. 

22 

Jan. 

28 

Jan. 

28 

Jan. 

28 

Jan. 

28 

Jan. 

SI 

Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

1 

Feb. 

1 

Feb. 

1 

Feb. 

4 

Feb. 

6 

Feb. 

8 

Feb. 

7 

Feb. 

8 

Feb. 

8 

Feb. 

10 

Feb. 

U> 

Feb. 

17 

Feb. 

18 

Feb. 

18 

Feb. 

10 

Feb. 

19 

Feb. 

30 

Feb. 

20 

Feb. 

24 

Feb. 

26 

Feb. 

28 

Feb. 

IS 

Feb. 

36 

Feb. 

38 

Feb, 

36 

Vote 


Quorum  caJl 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call. 

Quorum  call 

8.  1153:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  .Mrport  Act  In  order  to  redaoe  the  authorization  of  funds  by  $15,000,000  a 

year  (or  each  of  I  years.     ( Defeated  1 10  to  2UI . ) 

8.  1153:  On  final  passage  of  the  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act.     (Passed  296  to  11.).. 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call.. _ 

Quorum  call _ 

Quorum  call _ _ 

H.R.  4879  (S.  2265):  To  nnumd  tbe  Library  Services  Act  to  eliminate  the  library  oonjtructlon  program,  to  eonAne  Federal  aid  to  rural  areas. 

and  to  make  more  money  available  for  rural  Ithrariea.     (Defeated  179  to  1K3.) 
H.R.  4879  (S.  2265) :  To  recommit  the  Library  Services  Act  to  committee  In  order  to  etlmlnate  the  library  ooMtructlon  provision  from  tbe  bOL 

(Detested  174  to  188.) 
BR.  4879  (S.  2265);  On  final  passage  o(  the  Library  Servloes  Act  extending  Federal  aid  to  urban  m  well  aa  rural  area«  and  Increaslnc  tbe 

authorization  tor  1964  from  $7,500,000  to  $45,000,000.     (Passed  254  to  107.) 

Quorum  call 

(Quorum  call _ _ __ _.. 

(Juorum  call _ 

U.  Res.  5K2:  On  a  motion  to  order  the  prevlou.s  question  on  the  resolution  to  take  up  U.K.  0041,  amendment  to  tbe  Davis-Bacon  Act,  In 

order  to  provide  for  oon.sl(leratlon  of  an  amendment  permitting  judicial  review  of  decisions  by  the  Seeretary  of  Labor.     (Passed  297  to  106.) 

Quorum  call _ ., 

11. R.  6041:  Un  passaj{e  of  the  bill  to  amend  the  UavU-Bocon  Act  to  Include  trinfe  benefits  In  prevailing  wage  determinations.     (Pasacd 

367  to  50.) 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call _ _._ 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call _  

(Quorum  call _ _ _ ["\["[\[" 

Quorum  call _ '.. _ [.[..[[.[[[[[][[ 

Quorum  call 

On  a  motion  to  adjourn  at  about  10  p.m.  during  eonsideratlon  of  the  dvll  rtghu  bllL    (Panad  220  to  178.) I"".I1"II"^ 

Quorum  call _ _ 

H.R.  7162:  On  flnAl  passage  of  tbe  dvll  rights  blU.     (Passed  290  to  130.) _. 

Quomm  can 

Quorum  call ._ 

H.R.  7381:  To  reeommit  to  Committee  on  Post  OCDoe  and  CIvU  Service  the  Dual  Oompensatioin  Act  relative  to  the  employment  of  dvUians 

tn  more  than  1  position  and  the  dvtilan  employment  of  retired  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.     (Defeated  83  to  282.) 

Quorum  call _ 

Quorum  call _ _. _ ..LlWillllimi. 

Qnomm  call I-"III"II! 

H.R.  0037:  To  aatborlie  an  appropriation  of  $16,000,000,000  for  the  procurement  of  aircraft,  mlasUea,  and  naviil  vemek     (I'assed  33«  to  b~) . ! 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call [.ll]\[[["[[V. 

Quorum  can 

H.R.  8303:  To  adopt  the  ooolmaoa  report  on  the  ReiraaiM  Aet  oTlOOi.    (PaaKd  328  to  83.) 11111111111""^ 

Quonim  call _. 

Quorum  call. 'I '.!"""""""  "I 

Quorum  caH   _ ".yill]lllll[l[l[[[[[["[""[ 


Prpsent. 
Preaent. 
Present. 
Absent. 
Not  voting. 

Not  voting. 

Preaent. 

Present. 

Preaent. 

Preeent. 

No. 

Na 


Present, 
Preaent. 
Pranat. 
Yes. 

Present. 
Present. 

Premnt. 

l^reaent. 

I'reeent. 

Preaent. 

Preaent. 

Preeent. 

Present. 

Present. 

PreoHit. 

PreaeoL 

Yea. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Preeent. 

Present. 

No. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Treaent. 

Yea. 

Preaent 

Present. 

Present. 
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>.-o    '      Date 


47 
4» 

49 

60 
SI 

52 

5a 

64 

.Vi 
56 

87 
68 

m 
en 

61 
6J 
63 

64 

ec 

67 

68 
TIP 


73 
74 
75 
76 

n 

78 
7« 

Ml 


hi 
82 
Ki 
M 

se 

R7 
i* 

S9 
90 
91 

92 
93 
94 
9,') 
96 
97 
98 

99 
lUO 

ini 

KB 
HM 
KV) 

\(n\ 

1(17 
Ills 

loy 

no 
ill 

112 
113 
114 

11.'. 
llti 
117 
llh 
119 
lit) 
121 

122 
123 

1.'4 
1J5 
126 


Vrb.    2fi 

1  rh.  art 

Kill.  27 
K.b.  27 
Kib.   27 

Mar.  3 

Mar.  3 

Mar.  4 

Mar.  4 

Mar.  4 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


H  K"yn22    rcireTOmmit'to  cwmmittw  VhVhlil  t<)'i4nirii<l  lin^'lntcriuitioniil  'li.vrlo[im.iit  As.<yK-i;itlon  Act  to  authorize  the  rnlt«?d  States  to 

partlclpiti-  In  an  increase  In  the  resources  of  the  InU-ruutioual  Divflopmcni  Assotrlaticin.     (Passed  20s  to  18s.) 
(^uoruin  imII    — 


Hk""""''!  (.  anu''nd"theTommunTraVlonVA7t  oVr<W  thV  i'CC  from  m;iklnq  rules  relative  to  the  lenptli  and  freijnency  of  radio 


Vote 


iind  TV  f-dninicrcuiLs.     (I'assod  317  to  43  ) 

Quorum  r;ill    . -- -- 

(juoruiii  chII    - - 

Quorum  cull 

Ii'"k"  '.'t,ti<i'  1  0  rwonuiiil  to  conViiVittt*  tbe"reaoe  Corps  authorization  bifl  iii  order  io  reduce  the  authorized  funds  for  i%5  from  $115  to 
$W.',.W«i,(»in      ( DefeaK'd  90  to  309.) 

C^iionini  rjtll 


H"i^^M'i<«^''lo  iini«>^    a  rirnn   icYui^^'i'""^  ''f^^^  "^''  f'»ian'*-of-pay"iPn'>^  iirohkm.     (Passed 


Miu-.  :• 
Miu-  5 
Mar.     5 

■23h  tij  \i: 

^t  ar.    9  j  (.Quorum  r;iil . - 

Miir.   I'l  '   ivuiiruiii  i-.ill    — 

M^!  lU  I  h''k.''niVii'i  (M'StrtMlVha  l^'ibli*   r.aiid'Y.rtw  I<i-\ie»                           to  stu'iy  laws  au.f  f.roc»>diircs  relating  to  the  adminLstratiori  of  the  jmblic 

I           '  j  hinds  (if  ttii'  I  lutfd  SUilfS.     (I'lissi'ii  33U  to  Jy.i 

■  Mw!  11  '  li"ir"tv.".'^*'l  (,  adopt  Vhproi«riuUon'calVmK7«xco'iisidVraVion  0^11 'k                 I'tll  to  incr<ii.s.  siiLiriw  of  Federal  emplo.voc-s  and  officials,  includ- 


Mar.  IJ 
Mar.  IJ 


\2 


128 
1J9 


\ni!  Mriiil  ^■r^  of  ('otirrvs.s.     (Passed  251  to  147. » 
h'."u.'"1'm''   I  u  iiu-reivM'  >ulrtrrevoriKi6tal  and  Kederai  employes  "ajid  certain  officers  of  the  Federal"  Uoveromenllncludiug  .Members  of  Con - 


grcsx.     ( I  >i(i-ated  184  to  222.) 

Mar.  IT)  !  Quorum  c  ill  ._ " 

Mar.  17   i   CVUdfumr.,!!   -t - 

Mar.  IH  I  Qiioruin  c;ill ■ " 

Mar.  1!*  I   t^uoruin  r.iU 

M  iir.  I'.i  i    Quorum  onll 

kl"    19  :  h'^T^V^i'to  a-YoiTl  aVro'penVuie"i»Vvl"^^^^                                                         points  of  order  against  H.R.  5838,  a  bill  refatlve  to  the  Organic  Act 

j  of  the  .N:iiiiiii:il  Hiir.Au  of  Standards.    (Pass-d  264  to99.) 

M;^    19  j  Quorum  ml!  • - ' 

Mar.  23  I   Quorum  call - 


.Mur.  2.3 
Mar.  23 


11  K  r.H.;.>.  To'n'.^miVinVio'^.inmitt-'e  lt..>  bill  relative  t.o  the  Organic  Act  of  the  Xatlonal  liuru;iu  of  StJiiuhu-.is  in  or.li-r  t.i  amonrt  it  lo 
rr.unrf  tinl  im  triin^frr  of  fun.|>  ui  (  xcvs^  of  >J.i.i.i«K)  <hull  !»■  nn^U'  winmut  ?ut.mi-^io;i  of  the  prui.o.^si  tTii'isfrr  lo  Itii  Ap|.r(ii.naiio.i  I  om- 
milt.'cs  of  thr  UOU.S.-  and  S'uut.'  und  it  i.o  a.JviTs  acti.H.  is  t;ikrn  b>  uUht  wmuult.t-  withm  St.)  days  itic  iraiusfi-r  is  api.roved.     a>eff  aled 

II  H   ."A-is    To  approve  the  bill  Hnicn.linf  llic  Organic  At-t  of  tlio  National  Bureau  of  Sundards.     iPassrd  IW  to  16.\) 


Mar.  23 

.Mar.  24  I   Quorum  call 

Niar.  24  i  Quorum  oill - -- - 

.m'^;  24  j   H 'jru'Mi'V.n  H  mcVtiorVto  add>j"n;(iK)V«^^                                                                                                                           ^"^  "P'^  of  Coast  Guard 

Mar.  24      H ^'^Ta'str  (  hi ^hrTpilis!!?'- of  Ihr  U.2<>i.ui«i,i«M propri^lion  hV.\  for  tb.'  Trra.sLirj  uii.i  Post  OfTiee  Drpiu-tmenU  and  the  Executirc  Office 

of  tbo  l'rr>^i(iriit  iiiid  (iTtuin  inclciKMiiii-nl  rt;rucii'S-     (,l'asse<l  32lj  to  2U.) 

M^:  2^  h'k"^.'' on  addition  of"uno,K-u  rulefor  Iho  «>nsid.Valimi  of  iKlYiMSoiVhe^^dA  almiori^lioK  bi^^ 

Mur.  25      UK.  UM5H    On  flnnl  pus' ii:..  of  the  $5,100,000,000  NAi?  A  authorization  bill.     (Passed  253  to  73.)... -.- - 


sT2i'"ro'!un.-nd' the  joint  resolution  o^tabliVhln^VheljiatieoYLakr^ 
the  ai.proiiri.ition  of  uol  more  tli:in  $13.,V>3..:j  for  u^e  of  the  CommLs.Mon.     U'iisseil  233  lo  39) 

Quorum  (-ill    " " 

Quorum  (-ill -- ' " " ' 

Quoniin  r.iU — • - '_ 

Quorum  (Mil . — 

Quorum  rill   ;;";"'."" "j'i"--j"'.""VJ,"i'','         '  

On  •!  motion  thit  the  IIoum'  ■vliourri  (the  time  beinp  aliout  9.2()  p.m.i     ( 1  )cfc;iteit  1,3  lo  .-is».i ---- ■ '■'' ".i:' ii',','^' 

UK  Krj  7    ( m  !i  motion  to  r,-„!mnnt  lo  t  he  Commit  !..■  on  Agriculture  the  F(K,.i  Sun,p  Art  in  order  to  add  a  provision  requirmg  the  States 
to  fin.iiuf  .'.o  i-Tcent  of  the  co"-!  <■'  the  trc'  stsimp-  issued  under  the  act.     (Defeated  195  to  223.) 

211  to  20:1) 

<)nTmot'i?iii  to  disixm\*e"»itYyurVheVprot'«'e(iinps  under  (luoruni  caU  No.'l'oi.     (Passed  222  to  132.) """""["IIIIi;;;! 

( triTnuit'ioii  to  dl.s>ense  Willi  further' proceedings  under  ciuorum  call  -No.  l(fl.     d'a-^"**!  -32  to  122.) ;;;;;'.';;;; 

(Juoruin  call   - " ''""''"'.""- 

Apr.    ^'^  \  \\^^'^'^^^;y^\--;-^^^^ 

I       niitt«'«'s-hnd  tlie  ArchiU-ct  of  the  Cai.ltol  to  be  available  for  public  inspection.     (I  assed  It*  lo  131..) 
Apr'    M   ^   nTulTi>u  ap,,rov.l  (,f  ttK.n«,:,appropriatu.n  hill  in  the  amount  of  $6,900;oOCi;oa)  for  the  Depirtmen^  of  i:abor;  and  Ilealth;^ 

and  Welfare,  and  related  aptnclcs.     U'as.s<-d  344  to  21.)  

Vp-r     U,     '^''^'X^lAUo^UrKnkppropVM^^^^^^ 

lo  exeli^iiipe  of  land  at  F.l  Pa.00,  Tei.     ( Pa.s.<;ed  347  to  5. 1  

Apr.    21   I  Quonnii  call    -. - - - " ' I"~I'IIII"'I.I-I--- 

.\pr.  21   '  Quorum  call. ' ' 

ApJ:  '"      H'';rV('^y'To"appro\ruirM6;7ob;556:d6o"aVpro 

Quorum  call    - - -----   ---         - 

H  irnm''l  o-.pprove  the  H,ipr(;pruUion  lull  for  the  iH^artuienls  of  ^lat*;  Justin.  Cmiiinerc^;YheJudlcLiry;aiidVelated  agencie.  in  the 
amount  of  *l,7un,U0U,(HK).     il'a6.sed  312  to  40.) 


Apr. 
Apr. 

Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 

Apr. 
Apr. 

Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr,  in 
.\pr.  Ill 
Apr.    Ul 


Apr.    15 
Apr.    15 


Apr.  29 
i  May  6 
I   May     6 


May  7 

.M  ay  7 

May  11 

May  13 

.May  13 


H.R.  1(K»45.  io'adopt  the  bill  aulhorlzinp  approprlilion  of  ti,600,000,0(XJ  for  the 


Atomic  Energy  Commission.     (PasSd  340  to  3.) 


Quorum  Kill 

^'^T,7T"'n.-<Wimit.oY«inmitU.:-thV-bluVo-prov^^^^ 

May  18      H Y^Res^lt^^  t'o  I't?rwffh';^\''prUlon  of  appreciation  and  the  Issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  Henry  7.  Kaisar.    (Dafeated  «0  to  1«;  a 

H  vote  Ixins  ni^e^sitiry  under  "suspension  of  the  rules"  procedure.)  

May  19     Quorum  cill. ---  - 

May  20  ,   Quorum  call - " 


Present. 
No. 

Present. 
Pres«'nl. 
Yes. 

Present. 
I'resent. 
1 'resent. 
Present. 
No. 

Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present 

Present. 

I'resent. 

Present. 

I'resi'iit. 

Present. 

Present 

Present. 

•i'e*. 

Present. 
Present. 
I'resent. 
No. 


Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Presillt, 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Pre-ienl. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Absent. 
Not  voting. 

]  "resent. 

I'resent. 

I'resent . 

I'resent. 

Present. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Y<^. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

I'resent. 

.No. 

Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 
I'resent. 
Yes 

Present. 

I'resent. 

Present. 

Yes. 

I'resent. 

Absent. 

.Sot  voting. 

Present, 
Yes. 
Preeent. 
Present. 

No. 

Yes. 

Present. 
Present, 
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October  2t 


196J, 


No. 


130 

131 

132 
133 

134 
135 
136 
137 
138 

139 

140 
141 

142 
143 

144 
145 
I4« 
147 
148 
140 
150 
151 
162 

153 
154 
155 

156 

157 
158 

isg 
leo 

101 
162 
163 
164 
165 
186 
167 
168 
160 

170 
171 

172 
173 

174 
175 
176 

177 
178 
178 
180 
181 

182 

183 
184 

185 
186 
187 
188 
18» 
190 

191 
192 
1S3 

1»4 
1U6 
196 
197 
198 

IM 

200 
201 

202 
203 
204 
206 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 

214 

215 

21 « 


DaU 

196i 

May 

20 

Mar 

20 

May 

20 

May 

20 

May 

21 

May 

26 

May 

26 

May 

27 

May 

27 

May 

27 

June 

3 

J  una 

3 

June 

3 

June 

3 

June 

3 

June 

3 

June 

4 

June 

4 

June 

9 

June 

9 

June 

0 

June 

10 

June 

10 

June 

10 

June 

11 

June 

11 

Measur*,  question,  aiul  result 


June  16 
June  16 
June  17 
June  17 
Jime   17 

June  18 
June  18 
June  22 
June  23 
June  24 
June  24 
June  25 
June  25 
June  25 

June  25 

June  30 

June  30 

June  30 

June  30 
July  1 
July     1 

July  1 

July  3 

July  > 

July  J 

July  2 

July     3 

July  31 

July  21 

July  21 

July  22 

Julta  23 

July  23 

July  28 

July  28 

July  29 
July  29 
July    28 

July  30 

July  30 

July  30 

July  30 

Aug.  3 

Aug      3 


Aug, 
Aug. 


Aug.  4 
Aug.  4 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  6 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug.     8 
Aug.    8 

Aug       8 


U.K.  11202:  To  add  $1,600,000  to  the  approprlaUon  bill  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  ooiutructlun  of  a  national  peanut  research 

facility  at  Dawson,  Ua.     (Defeated  181  to  196.) 
H.R.  11202:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  In  order  to  provide  an  amendment  prohibiting  export  payments 

or  export  subsidies  on  any  agricultural  commodities  sola  to  a  Communist  country.     (Defeated  186  to  187  ) 

II. R.  H20'2:  On  flnal  passage  of  the  $5,100,000,000  appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of  Agrlctilture.     (ras.sc<l  311  to  64.)... 

Quorum  call , 

Quorum  call . . 


Juonim  call. 

MR.  113«9:  To  approve  the  military  construction  appropriation  bill  in  the  amount  of  $1,590,000,000.     (I'as.sed  340  to  5.). 
•uorum  call. 


11.  Kes.  724:  To  adopt  the  rule  for  consideration  of  H.R.  5130,  a  bill  to  incrcus*  the  lasuranee  on  <l(>ix)Slts  In  hank.s  and  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations.    {I'asswl  218  to  116.) 

H.K  5130:  To  recommit  to  the  Committee  on  Hanking  and  Currency  the  bill  to  increase  from  110,000  to  $20,000  the  in:iurance  coverage  on 
bank.s  and  savmgs  and  loan  associations.     (Passed  197  to  142.) 

Suorutri  call      .  .. 

.R    10503     To  pass  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  .\ct  of  ltf64  authorlting  rtpproiiriatioris  fur  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  for  construction  of  wrtaln 
higiiwHys.     (Passed  2SM  to  0.) 

Quorum  call     .  

On  a  motion  to  adjourn  the  Ilouae.     (Defeated  10  to  289.) 

Quorum  call i.. 


On  a  motion  to  a<lJourn  the  House.     (Defeatod  16  to  271.). 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call . 


S 


uorum  call. 


H.R.  Ii;j80    To  recommit  to  committee  the  foreign  aid  anthorir-ation  in  order  to  re>luce  the  amoimt  for  the  Development  IxMn  Fund  by 

$172,2(K).CXX)  and  the  contingency  fund  by  $50,000,000.     (Defeated  193  U)  211.) 
H.R.  113«<):  On  final  pa!«ia«;e  of  the  bill  aulhoriiing  new  appropnalioiis  m  the  amount  of  $2,O4O,0«X),0O0  for  fon-ign  aid.     (Pa.«sed  230  to  175  ). 

Quorum  call      .  .....  .  

U.K.  11049    To  approve  the  bill  increasing  salaries  of  Federal  eniployivs,  administrative  and  Judicial  olticcrs,  and  Members  ol  Congma. 

(l'a.s,se<l  243  to  157.) 

Quorum  call 

H.R.  \{^7<i     I'o  approve  the  public  works  appropriation  bill  In  the  amount  of  $4,300,000,000.     (Passed  360  to  11.) L 

Quorum  call    .      .  

Quorum  call      .  .  .  .  

H.R.  11376  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  eiteridlng  certain  eid.'<e  laioj  for  1  year  in  order  to  re<liioe  frmn  10  (wroent  to  6  percent  for 

1  year  and  tiien  to  eliminate  the  retailer's  excise  tax  on  Jewelry,  furs,  toilet  preiRirations,  lutrKage,  and  liandt>ags.     (Defeated  186  to  207.) 

uorum  call 


^' 


H.R    11375:  To  Increase  the  pubUc  debt  to  $324,000,000,000  untU  June  30.  1965.     (Passed  203  to  182.). 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call „ ...: 

Quorum  call . 

Quorum  call .... 

uorum  call. 


l1 


H  R.  33X1:  To  amend  the  Mass  Transportation  Act  relative  to  Its  provisions  concerniiiK  lalK)r-management.     (Passed  233  to  171.) 

H.R.  3381    To  recommit  to  committee  the  .Mass  Transportation  .K(A  in  order  to  defer  ui'tion  [>eniling  the  ovaluation  of  certain  engineering 
.studie.s.     I  Defeatod  190  to  215.) 

H.R.  3381:  In  final  passage  of  the  Mass  Transportation  Act  with  an  initial  autli..rl7.ali()n  of  $375,000,000.     (Pa-vsed  212  to  188.) 

QuoruiJi  call    .   .     .  

Quorum  call 


H.  Roa.  793:  To  adopt  the  rule  waiving  all  points  of  order  agamst  H  R.  11812.  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill,  and  providing  6  hours  of 

delate  on  the  legislation.     (Passed  223  to  163.) 
Quorum  call 


(Juorum  call    .     .  .   .   . 

U.R.  1IH12:    I'o  recommit  to  committee  the  foreign  operations  appropriations  bill  in  order  to  reduce  the  funds  for  eoouomic  assistance  by 

$347,800,000,     (Defeated  198  to  208.) 

H.R.  11812:  On  final  passage  of  the  foreign  O()erations  appropriations  bill  m  the  amount  of  $3,700,000,000.     (Passed  23!  to  174.) 

(Juorum  call        .. . 

H.  Res.  789    To  approve  H.R.  7152,  the  civil  rights  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate.     (Passed  289  to  136.) 

Quorum  call . 

U.  Res  7V5:  1'o  approve  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  of  the  llou.se  to  investigate  campaign  expenditures  of  candidates  foreloctiaa 

to  the  House.     (}>a.s!«ed  264  to  93.) 
8.  2:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to  establish  water  resources  research  centers  and  to  promote  water  research.     (Passed 

347  to  0. ) 

Quorumcall.. .    .     . 

lI.R.  319:  To  protect  postal  patrons  from  morally  offensive  mail  matter.     (Passed  326  to  19  ) 

U.R.  11611:  To  establish  a  National  Commission  on  Technology,  Automation,  and  Kconomic  Progress.     (Passed  260  to  76.) 

tJuorum  call . 

H.  Res.  738:  To  adopt  rule  providing  for  4  hours  of  debate  on  U.R.  3846,  the  Land  and  Wat^-r  Conserfation  Fund  Act.     (Passed  338  to  8.). 

Quorum  cjill    . 

Quoru  m  cal  1 . .  .    

H.R.  3873  (S.  978):  To  permit  certain  owners  of  Qsliing  boats  to  receive  medical  care  and  hospilalitation  without  charge  at  hospitals  of  the 

Public  Health  Service.     (Passed  202  to  170.) 

Quorumcall... _.  

U.  Rc8.  802:  To  adopt  closed  rule  with  5  hours  of  debate  on  Social  Stx-urity  .\nii'ndinfuts  of  1964.     (Piuaed  .W)  to  ."9.) 

U.R.  11H65:  To  increase  benefits  under  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disahility  iiisurniico  system,  lm[)rov('  actuiirhil  status  of  trust  fundi 

and  to  cxtojid  social  security  coverage.    (Passed  388  to  8.) 

8 uorum  call.    _    .    ..  

.  Res.  S03:  To  agree  to  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  H.K.  11048.  the  Federal  employees  pay  raise  bill.     (Piissed  246  to  lil ')'.'.'....''.'.'.. 

Ciuorum  call    . . .  

H.R.  9(r70  (.^.  4):  To  establish  a  national  wilderness  preservation  system.     (  Passed  374  to  1  ) 

H.R.  1096:  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  State  of  Wisconsin  In  designation  and  administration  of  the  Ice 
Age  National  Scientific  Reserve  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.     (Defeated  164  to  154,  a  H  majority  required  ) 

H.R  3672:  To  provide  for  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Havery-Pot  Hook,  Hostwlck  I'ark,  and  Frultland  Mesa  partic- 
ipating reclamation  projects  under  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act.     ( F'assed  250  to  67.) 

H  R.  10939:  To  adopt  conference  report  on  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1966.     (Passed  368  to  0  )    . 

H.R.  10939-  To  adopt  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  defense  bill  providing  36  percent  of  funds  for  repair,  alteration,  and  conversion  of  lukval 
vessels  available  for  work  In  privately  owned  shipyards.     (Passed  186  to  ITS.) 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call .....I„...... 

Quorum  call ............. 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call . . 

Quorum  call , . 

Quroum  call-. 

Quorum  call 

H.J.  Res.  1145:  To  promote  the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and  secorlty  tn  southeast  Asia.    (Passed  416  to  0.) 

Quorum  call . 


H.R.  11377:  To  strike  the  enacting  clause  from  the  so-called  antlpoverty  bill.     (Defeated  197  to  225.)    

H.B.  11377  (S.2642):  On  motion  to  sabetltate  the  text  of  8.  3642  wnlch  modified  In  a  number  of  reepecU  H.R.  11377.  the  so-oalled  aotlpoverty 
blU.    (Passed  228  to  180.) 

Qoorujn  call 

H.R.  11377:  On  motion  to  recommit  to  oommtttee  In  order  to  substitute  U.R.  11060,  the  Human  Resources  Development  Act  of  1964.  (De- 
feated 117  to  195.) 

H.R.  11377  (S.2642):  On  final  passage  Of  the  antlpoverty  bill.    (Passed  226  to  185.) 


Vote 


Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Pre-sent. 

Yfts. 

Present. 

Yes. 

No. 

Aljsent. 
Yes. 

Present. 

No. 

Present. 

No. 

Pmsent. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

I'resent. 

I'resenl. 

No. 

Yes. 
1' resent. 
Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

I'resent. 

No. 

Present. 

Yes 

Present. 

Present. 

Present, 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes 

PrB.sent. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 
lYesent, 

No. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yee 

Present, 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Pre.se.nt. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yea. 

Y«. 

Present. 

Y.-9 

I'rpsent. 

Yes 

\<% 

Yes 

Yes 

.No. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

No. 

Yes. 

Present. 

No. 

Yes. 
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No. 

217 

J18 

219 

220 

Kl 
222 

223 

224 

225 
228 
227 
228 

229 
230 
231 

332 
233 

234 
235 
236 

237 

238 
239 

MO 

241 

242 
343 
244 
245 

246 

247 

24S 

249 

251 
252 

ao 

254 

2.VS 

1:56 

2."iH 
2.'.9 
260 

361 
262 

268 
VA 
265 

266 
2»i7 
2*W 

2f« 

270 
271 

272 


Date 


im 

Aug.  U 

Aug.  11 

Aug.  12 

Aug.  12 

Aug.  IS 
Aug.   13 

Aog.  13 
Aug.  IS 

Aog.  13 

Aug.  14 

Aug.  14 

Aug.  14 

Ang.  14 
Aug.  17 
Aug.   17 

Aug.  17 
Aug.  17 

Aug.  17 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  18 

Aug.  18 

Aug.  18 
Aug.   18 

Aog.    19 

Aog.    19 

Aug.  19 

Aug.  » 

Aug.  » 

Aug.  30 

Rept.  1 
Sept.    1 

Sept.    1 

Sept.  3 

Sept.  3 

Sept.  $ 

Sept.  1 

Sept.  S 

Sept.  3 

Sept.  3 

Sept.  S 

Sept.  14 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  22 

Sept.  23 
Sept.  23 

Sept.  SO 
Oct.  1 
Oct.      1 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 

Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


H.R.  1927:  To  revise  the  pension  program  for  veterans  of  World  War  I.  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict,  and  their  widows  and  diD- 

dreo.     (Passed  3KH  to  0.)  ,_  ._  «    j.        v  . 

n.R.  6990:  To  amend  the  Dlnrict  of  Columbia  Charitable  Solicitation  Act  to  require  the  Commissioners  to  make  certain  findings  before 

issuing  a  soMcltallon  permit.     (Pa.ssed  301  to  81.)  .  i     .    .  .  .  ■„    i  i 

H .  Res.  836:  To  prant  a  rule  for  con.slderatlon  of  8. 1451 ,  conferring  jurisdiction  on  the  Court  of  Claims  to  reivaer  judgment  upon  oertam  claims 

arising  under  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.     (Pasfsed  374  to  3.)  ,    ,i.  .      o  .,  a  r^^i^x  tr, 

S.  1627:  To  enable  the  In  lied  Stales  to  contribute  lu  share  of  eipensei  of  the  Iptemallonal  Commissi*  for  Supervision  and  Control  in 

Laos.     (  Passed  2G8  to  89.) 


n"R™112W    On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  oommltlee  the  Independent  offices  appropriation  bill  In  order  to  reduce  by  $250,000,000  the  funds 
provided  for  research  and  development  by  NASA.    (Defeated  114  to  270.) 


S' 


uorum  call. 


11  R  l2l7.^    On  a  nitnlonVo  recommit  the  hou.siug"blYf to  comniil tee  hi  order  to  add  a  provision  permitting  FHA  to  continue  to  Insure  loans 

iieyond  Oct.  1,  1965.     (DefeiUed  IM  to  194  )  ^         .,,.«,-<,, 

H.R.  12175:  To  extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  commnnlty  facilities.     (Passed  306  toOB.).. 

Quorum  call — .. - - -— - -- "-" 


8  "1*006   To  a'uthorife  an  increi^"  in'subVldles'foVthe  construction  of  fishing  veswls  and  an  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  lor  6  years  for 

the  subsidies.     (Passed  lUh  to  124.)                                                                                                                                 ,T^..J,,..,r*^ 
n.  Res.  663:  To  provide  an  additional  $10,000  for  eijiense?  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.    (Defeated  116  to  1S6.) 


Vote 


U   Con   Res.  343:  To  express  the  .sense  of  Concres-s  that  the  Pre-sldent  continue  U.S.  efforts  toward  securing  full  payment  of  h  .N.  assessments 
by  all  I'nited  Nations  memtiers  and  to  apply  the  r>enaltles  if  assessments  are  nol  paid.     (Passed  351  to  0.) 

H  R   6242  (,«   524 >    To  provide  for  the  registration  of  contractors  of  miprHnt  agricultural  workers.     (Passed  343  to  7.1  ._. .- 

H.R  9000:  Toamendthe  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Art  to  provide  more  Federal  control  rehilive  to  safely  measures  in  coalmines.    (Defeated 
202  to  151 ;  H  majority  re<iuired  to  suspend  rules.) 


Quorum  call 

u"r.  1839  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  aiter^  by  the  Senate  to  provide  for  the  Imposition  of  quotas  on  beef,  veaJ,  and  mutton. 
(Passed  232  to  149  ) 

H.R.  8864:  To  adopt  the  corference  report  on  the  bill  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  Vnlted  States  under  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment of  1962.     (iWeatttl  1S3  U)  194.)  ,  ...  ,..  m        j  »„  .    ,.1^  ^ 

n  R  SOnO'  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  imposing  a  tax  on  acquisition  of  oertata  foreign  securities.     (Passed  221  to  147.) 

8  Wrr  To  adopt  the  coiiferenci>  report  on  a  bill  guaranteeing  electric  oonsumers  hi  Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on  electric  energy  generated 
at  Keder;il  hydroelectric  plant-s  in  Ihiit  region  and  to  (oiarantee  electric  oonsumers  hi  other  refflons  reciprocal  priority.     (Passed  230  to  134.) 

S.  8049:  To  adopt  the  oonlerenoe  report  on  a  bill  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  community  taclliUes. 

n.  R(^845:  To  adopt  rule  for  consideration  of  H.R.  11936,  the  bOl  to  remove  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts  cases  tovolvlng  appor- 
tionment of  Stale  Wislatures.     (Pa-ssod  242to  148.)                                                                                            ^  ^,c  .    ,,.  x 
H.R.  11926:  To  deny  to  the  Federal  courts  jurisdiction  ov«- apportionment  of  State  legislatures.     (I'assed  218  to  176.) 


Quorum  call 

h"r™9686*To  provide  for  lie  estabilshment  of  sNatloMi'c'o^      on  the  Arts  to  assist  In  the  growth  and  development  of  the  arts  in  the 

United  8taU«.     (Passed  213  to  135.) 
Quonim  call 


S.  2701 :  To  suspend  rules  and  i»8s  abilVto  provide  forastudV  to  determine  a  site  for  construcUon  of  a  sea-level  canal  between  the  Atlantic 

H  R.  4487    To  pass  the  bill  designed  to  prevent  or  mhilmlie  Injury  to  fish  and  wildlife  from  the  use  of  ln.»ectlcldes  and  pesticides,     (Passed 

236  to  110.) 
Quorum  call - - 


Quorum  call 

h"k^1Z»8:  forewVnmlt  to  "commYttee  the  blli  amending"  the  Fo^-fbV-"P^  Act  in  order  to  tighten  the  definition  of  friendly  governments 

which  may  receive  surplus  agricultural  products.     (Passed  183  to  176.) 
H.R.  12298:  On  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  Food-for-Peace  Act. 
Quorum  call - -- 


(Passed  349  tofl.). 


9  'h2o"to  rewmmit 'to"coininVtt«Y"he"bilVto'eneo"urage^^^^  and  dentists  who  have  received  student  loans  under  certain  fovem- 

menla)  proprains  to  practice  In  areas  havhig  a  shortage  of  physicians  or  dentists.     (Defeated  140  to  160.) 
Quorum  call - 


Quorum  call 

li"R™12tOT:  On  final  "passage  of' the'rippVtonentiappropriaUOT 
poverty  program  and  $77,600,000  for  moss  transportation.     (Passed  208  to  103.) 
(uorum  call 


HR™109^ To  adopt  the  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  YnterlOT  to  cooperate  irlth  the  State  of  Wisconsin  In  fji'e  designation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  loe  Age  National  SclenUfic  Reserve  hi  the  SUte  of  Wisconsin.     (Passed  180  to  118.) 


Quorum  call. 

li"R'^fW2%n"adoptloi?'of'thVniirmak'lng'^^^  making  continuing  appropriation  for  flical  1965. 

(Defeated  168  to  193.) 


Quorum  call. 

B^sSiy'rl  recon^it  tothe  TOnferinceco'm'mVti^the'biu'to'amend  thV'NM^^                         Education  Act  In  order  to  "deleU  funds  for'ln- 
sUtut.-s  and  equipment  for  teaching  of  history,  civics,  geography,  and  English  literature.     (DefraUHl  107  to  236^)             ,„„„   .  -^  ,^  -,  ^ 
8.  3060:  On  (inal  passage  of  the  conlerence  rcixiri  on  the  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  .National  Defense  Education  Act.    (Passed  320  to  20). 
Quoru m  call. - 

h"r™1W.^^  To  "airree  to  the  Senatramendment  to"  the  "siippieroTitai "appropriations  bill'  providing  about  $5,a»,b00  for  the  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  t)etng  in  an  hnpjict^d  area.     (Passed  211  to  78.) 


Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes 

Present. 
No. 

Present. 
No. 

Yee. 
PresMit. 
Present. 
Yea. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes, 

Yes. 
Yss. 

Present. 
Present. 
No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Ye*. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 
Present. 
Prwent 
No. 

Yea. 
Present, 
Present. 
Yea. 

Present. 
Present. 
Present, 
Ye*. 

PresenL 
Ye«. 

Present. 
Present. 
Ye*. 

Present. 
Preaent. 
No. 

Yes 

Present. 
Present. 

Yes. 


Mr.  LiBONATi.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
tnrnta  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cntlon  and  Labor  consisting  of  the  fringe 
beneflu  Including  group  hospitalization,  dls- 
Bblllty  benefits,  and  others  to  be  Included  In 
prevailing  wage  determinations  under  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  Is  an  Important  step  In  es- 
tablishing by  law— afXectlng  85  million  em- 
ployed— these  benefits  are  a  form  of  compen- 
sation. The  protection  afforded  to  the 
employed  by  the  enactment  of  these  proposed 
amendments  carries  out  the  basic  purpose  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  to  determine  prevailing 
wages,  labor  practices,  and  customs  In  an 
area  or  locality.  The  thousands — over  fotir — 
of  welfare  funds  In  the  construction  Indus- 
try are  supported  financially  by  the  employ- 
er's contributions  of  a  certain  amount — gen- 
erally starting  at  10  cent*  per  hour — for  each 
working  hour.    In  excess  of  70  percent  of  the 


workers  in  this  Industry  are  so  covered,  as  a 
result  of  collective  bargaining,  the  fringe 
benefits  were  accepted  and  considered  In 
reality  as  an  Increase  In  compensation  In 
lieu  of  wage  Increases. 

The  States — eight — have  recently  added 
fringe  benefits  to  their  prevailing  wage  laws. 
In  certain  areas  employers  contribute  25  or 
35  cents  per  hour  to  these  health  and  wel- 
fare funds.  The  Industry  has  accepted  this 
type  of  contribution  as  a  bargaining  factor 
in  wage  disputes. 

These  costs  are  figured  by  the  employer  in 
bidding  for  projects.  It  Is  a  significant  fig- 
ure in  dollars  and  cents  to  be  calculated  In 
the  employment  costs  under  the  contract. 
Contributions  by  the  employer  to  health, 
welfare,  pension,  apprenticeship,  and  train- 
ing plans  have  increased  steadily  becauue  of 
the  modem  trend  In  labor's  thinking  to  seek 


security  for  the  worker's  family  unit  and  his 
old  age.  Therefore,  these  costs  should  be 
recognized  and  established  by  law  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a  basic  flgtire  In  determination 
of  the  prevailing  wage  rate. 

MAKMADE    LAWS   CANT*OT   DEI«T    RIGHTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  written  by  our  forefath- 
ers at  Philadelphia  after  a  series  of  con- 
ferences lasting  P  years — from  1780  to  1789. 
Although  the  Negro  was  considered  a  chat- 
tel, there  was  not  one  word  in  the  CJonstitu- 
tion  denying  him  as  being  a  member  of  the 
human  race. 

Later,  Lincoln's  Emanciptlon  Proclama- 
tion and  subsequent  articles  adopted 
through  procedures  established  his  status 
In  society  as  a  freeman  and,  consequently, 
restored    to    him    the    so-called    inalienable 
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rtghta  that  all  statesmen   past  and  present      eral    contractor    will    bid    being    confronted  tuated  by  layoffs  and  rewarded  In  low  wage, 

^^^n^i.   on^^            \°Z      f  '?^!S^°''  'fP"      *'^^    problems    with    labor    that    he   has   no  All    over    America    this    Indictment    stan^' 

resent  as   Ood-glven    rights    to   God-fearing      control    over    in    activating   his   contract."  And    further  the  Neero  is  the  last  hired  «nrt 

i^t  ^.  H.^.2i  ,,      t   .  r"^,  '^*  ^"'^  '=°"'**      "^^""^  ««^"°"  ^  elUnlnate  all  the  prejudices  the  Negro  to  bottom  levels.  ^ 

M<:nn?«^i    i«„.      o    ^   »      ^^.       H                   practiced  against  the  Negro  in  the  labor  mar-  Financial.   Institutions.    advertUlng   agen- 

dls^eTaTd  thei^  rlehL              ^^    '      ^""^    °'     ''*'■   '^   "^*   «^°*''«-    °"   questions   of   relief  cle«.  Insurance  companies,  trade  assoclaS 

ThrunltedStafesexem Dimes   In   Its  his       Tu    °^^''   q"'^"^'^-     ^ow.   you   can   dUIy-  management    firms,    and    publication    com- 

torAc^  YSe  M  the  m^t^oierfu    fre^Jm       '^    ^  ^i/"""  '^"^  ^  ^''^  ""'  questions  of  panles   employing   young  prospects   are   the 

wrcai  roie  "the  most  powerful  freedom-      reasonableness  of  this  provision  or  question  chief  offenders. 

i^^il^^^.!?^     ,  ,                    J  dream  of  every      the  wide  powers  of  discretion  of   the  ofHcer  Department  of  Labor  statistics  prove  that 

other  nation  of  freemen   whose   ambition  Is      who  ha«  been  given  the  authority  to  enforce  there  are  three  times  as  many  h^adl  of  fam 

^ryeTthe^^ur^KoVe  Stoda°y°dTstuT^      II  "'■  .^^^  ^°"^'^  "'  P^^P^^  "'  "^"^  ^"^-"  "'-    unemployed   amo'ng'^thJ  n^nwhl'ti'^'n 

Ana.  yet^  tne  issue  before  us  today  disturbs      that  has  control  of  It.  but  you  have  to  rely  comparison    to    the    whites       Further    nor. 

me*aSnToro^'"detocra:y"''T^e'CH^^^^  T  ^f*'  ^T"  ^^'^'^°"  ^'  '^'  ""^>'^'^^'  ''•'  ^^^ '^  rlprese'^nt  U^Tc^^rof  t^'SZ  Zi'. 

meaning  or  our  democracy.     The  loyalty  of  dentlary   facts   developed   by   the   authority:  ing    force   yet    25   percent  of  these  worker, 

the  American  Negro  belongs  to  no  other  flag.      certainly  the  sensible  decision  would  be  not  have  l^n  i!nemplC?^   for  the   long^rlcS 

HU  lineage  can   be   traced   to  no  other  na-  to  disturb  a  whole  community  over  the  ques-  of  26  w^eks^nd  IncrVas  ng  pro™iv^v  ?t 

tlon.     He  was  a  captured  human  being.    Yet,      Uon  of  a  departure  by  a  minor  unit  of  that  this  peH^  increasing  progre«sUely  at 

100  years  after   his   emancipation   through-  community  as  Indicated  by  the  answer  of  At-  »,             ,             .       . 

out  the  land  he  Is  denied  the  rights  of  clt-  tomey    General    Robert    Kennedy    as    above  Nonemployment  rate 

Izenshlp  and  the  opportunities  of  education,  quoted       This   provision    is    a   necessary   ad-  (Percent  higher  than  whltej 

employment,    and    social    status    enjoyed    by  junct   to  this   bill   If  you   are  gfMng   to  write      ^^    '^^"^ 64 

his  fellow  Americans.    We  can  no  longer  tol-  any  purposeful   bUl   at  all      The  conditions      ^^   ^^52 92 

erat«    this    condition.      We    must    act    now.  complained  of  do  not  affect  only  a  section  or     ^^   ^^^"^ - ---   105 

We   must   implement   the   law   to   carry  out  part    of   this   country.     These   pracUces   are      ^^  ^^^ 124 

this  purpose.    It  Is  a  mandate  that  we  can-  general  throughout  the  United  States.     Our  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  nonwhltes 

not  deny.  If  we  love  our  country,  our  fellow  southern    brethren    here    are    carrying    the  are  employed  at  lower  salaries  and  less  deslr- 

man  and  the  historical  tradition  of  respecting  brunt  of  criticism,  but  you  and  I  know  that  able  Jobs.     Seventeen  percent  of  nonwhltes 

the  Ood-glven  belief  In  the  Inalienable  rights  some  of  these  practices,  especially  In  labor  have  white  collar  Jobs  compared  to  47  per- 

of  man  and  of  nations.     To  preserve  these  and  In  other  situations,  such  as  schools  and  cent  of  the  whites.     Fourteen  percent  of  non- 

rlghu,   millions   of   Americans   and    men   of  so  forth,  are  also  a  problem  In   the  North,  whites    In    total    employment   are    unskilled 

our  allies  have  died— and   billions  of  dollars  and  If  you  are  in  any  way  honest  with  your-  labor— In  urban  areas — compared  to  4  percent 

have  been  spent  In  the  defense  of  these  con-  selves,  you  wUl  either  vote  this  bill  for  the  for  the  white. 

cepts  of  freedom  and  peace.  purposes  intended,  or  you  will  abandon   It.  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Wlrtz    sUted  that 

A  good  law  Is  that  law  enacted  for  a  certain  You  have  here  In  this  provision  real  power  Negroes  comprise  90  percent  of  the  nonwhlte 

Intention  and  specific  purpose  for  the  pro-  for   enforcement,   and   provision   VI   does   It.  population  and  receive  the  brunt  of  dlscrlml- 

mulgatlon  of  the  public  Interest.  You  can  leave  It  or  take  It.    If  you  are  honest  nation.     Of  all  professional  engineers— non- 

In  lU  purpose  It  can  be  regulatory,  reme-  with  the  people  you  are  trvlng  to  help,  If  you  whites — equal  one-half  of  1  percent^-no  more 

dial,  or  principled  In  terms  for  the  common  have  the  Integrity  within  yourselves  to  deter-  than  3  percenV-males— employed  In  each  of 

80o<l  mine  that  in  this  effort  you  are  going  to  do  the     19    standard    professional    occupations 

lU  sociological  value  must  be  reflected  In  a  Job  at  the  legislative  level  that  wUl  bring  surveyed,    for   example,    accountants,    archl- 

lU   effect  upon   the  masses  In   serving  their  out  a  bUl   that  wUl  give  these  people  basic  tects,  chemists,  farm  assistants,  and  lawyers. 

needs   and    Increasing    their    responsibilities  confidence  In  what  you  believe  is  to  be  ac-  In    1960    there    were    250    professional    male 

to  society.  compUshed    and    so    stop    their   criticism    of  Negro  architects:   the  largest  number  In  any 

H.R.  7152  would  meet  these  fundamental  this  legislative  body  which  represents  their  of  the  19  professions  were  doctors — 4.600. 
requirements  and  contribute  much  to  the  only  ho|>e — then  do  not  let  them  feel  that  Also  we  must  consider  that  for  many 
advancement  of  our  social  well-being  and  we  are  only  making  empty  gestures.  This  Is  skilled  Jobs  there  Is  a  dearth  of  qualified 
economic  strength.  a  strong  bill  and  this  Is  the  strongest  provl-  nonwhlte  applicants  due  to  the  patterns  of 
Mr.  Chairman,  provision  VI  Is  the  strong  slon  In  the  bill,  and  you  must  vote  for  this  discrimination  practiced  that  discourage 
core  of  this  bUl.  There  Is  no  question  about  provision  if  you  vote  for  any  bill  to  meet  the  Negroes  from  registering  in  preparatory 
It.  The  arguments  against  it  are  based  on  age-old  problems  at  hand  affecting  loyal  and  courses  In  a  field  that  excludes  members  of 
the  question  of  the  abuse  of  power  as  against  patriotic  Americans — crying  and  pleading  for  their  race.  . 
the  determination  that  men  must  abide  by  equality  and  public  acceptiince.  Even  if  this  discrimination  should  be 
the  law.  I  would  rather  that  we  would  not  titlb  vii:  equal  employmei^  opportunity  ceased,  it  would  take  a  generation  to  rectify 
need  this  provision  In  the  bill,  but  where  ^  r'v,ai,-rY,a«  ♦i*i»  ^rr,  -c-  ,  t:.  ,  ^-h*  damage  In  the  curtailment  of  these  tal- 
you  have  to  have  drastic  action  to  enforce  _j^^  ntl^r^^f^^t^  fr^.t.L^^  Employ-  ^^^^  through  economic  and  cultural  deprlva- 
the  rlghte  and  liberties  of  men.  then  you  "}^'  2fi^,!..«H^f  V^,  °1^  ^""^  ^^^  tlon  perpetrated  against  the  Negro.  Toper- 
must  have  this  type  of  Instrumentation  in  Z^Lf  fnT^fO^r.  ,  J^  d  scrlmlnatlon  ^^  ^  continuance  of  these  practices  of  dls- 
a  bill  that  win  bring  about  the  desired  result.  ff„ 'Tt  „,^^AT     f       ^^  "■"    ?    dlscrlmlna-  crimination  Is  to  destroy  the  ambitions  of  a 

In  my  questioning  of  the  Attorney  General  !  °"  fltir      t^,  employment,  professional  race  of  Americans  and  stunt  our  economy 

on  the  various  provisions  In  the  bill  we  came  °l.u!^^r^^'',     ^^    °"^  ,['"'T    'J"    ^""^''  Title  VII.   section   701(b),  states  that  the 

upon  a  dUcusslon  of  this  provision :  I!L  "^          I          ^    results     In     destroying  provisions  are  necessary  "to  remove  obstruc- 

■Mr,    LiBONATi.  Of    course,    on    the    other  TesSlon  weX^^the  character  and  "con'  ^'°"'' ^o  the  free  flow  of  commerce  among  the 

hand   you  said   that  sound  discretion  would  JrSs  ?J  Uie  m^v  social  mrthTt»l-^;  ^"^^^  ''''^  "^^  ^°'^^  nations-  and  to  "In- 

control   any  activity  on  your  part  to  deter-  ^Si^^ot  ^he  Ind^lXals  of  the  race      A  b«r  ""'"  '"'"  complet*  and  free  enjoyment  by  all 

mine  the  values  of  destroying  the  whole  com-  S^mploymenf  ^ega^d  Ls   of   the   auaHfl?«  ^ffr""  ""^  *^*  '"^'''"'  P^'^"^K««-  '^"'»  ''"">"- 

munltv    school    svstem    where    thev    had    in-  ♦?         ? vJ     f  i.  \^f^°^^^  °J   *■"«   quallflca-  nltles  secured  and  protected  by  the  Constltu- 

S^at^    aid  one  mm  *fd  not      So  t^at  U  l     I  "l     ,        ^"'^'^''^T'  ^T,?^^"  professional,  tlon  of  the  United  States.     Title  VII  Is  slm- 

ifl.                            :                 \-       -.            .  technical,  or   mental    nullifies   the   spirit    of  ply  supported  bv  Conirress  nowpr  tr,  ri.an,int>. 

within  your  power  to  make  that  determlna-  hope    In   humans   and    miflps    ..mhinon    o„rt  P'J^^i'PP^riea  oy  c^mgress  power  to  regulate 

tjQjj  nope    in    numans    ana    siines    ambition    and  commerce  among  the  States  and  with  foreign 

•■4t»^rr,-„  r-„„^,   I  rr                    v          .  refi.soii  natlons^-artlcle  1 ,  section  8.  Clause  3 

Attorney  General  Kennedy.  Yes.  sir.                    The   provisions   of   the   blU    are   worthless  Title  VII  covers  employers  engaged  In  In- 

"Mr.  LiBONATi.  And  certainly  In  the  public  of  further  pursuit  toward  realization  If  the  dustrles  affecting  commerce— Interstate,  and 

Interest,  no  one  need  give  you  guidance  on  Individual  whether  student  or  artisan  knows  foreign  commerce  and  commerce  within  the 

that,    because    you    are    a    man    of    Integrity  that  employment  opportunities  are  nil.     The  District  of  Columbia  and   the  possessions 

and  understand  the  responsibilities  of  your  right  to   vote,    to   be  served  one's   needs   In  The  title  also  applies  to  employment  agen- 

posltlon  ■  public  places  Including  accommodations,  de-  <^'"  procuring  employees  for  employers  and 

Then  below  on  page  2758.  serial  4,  part  IV,  segregation    of    public    education,    receiving  labor  organizations  engaged  In  .such  Indus- 
October     15-16,     1963.    commenting    on    the  community  relations   service,   and    the  Fed-  tries, 
question  of  the  Federal  assistance  programs:  ^ral   assisted   program  lever  of  forcing  con-  Unlawful  employment  practices:  Title  VTI 

•Mr.  LiBONATi.  On  the  question  of  the  Fed-  ^ormance   mean    nothing    to   a   person    who  Provides  that  It  Is  an  unlawful  employment 

eral  assistance  programs    I  think  there  again  ^"  "°  J°**  *"**  consequenUy  no  money.     We  Practice  to  discriminate  on  account  of  race, 

will   come  Into   play    the  sense   of  discretion  ^*^*  ""'^   *o   be   reminded   In  the   words   of  co'or,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin  In  con- 

of    the   enforcement  officer   as    the   Attorney  '1^®     greatest    humanitarian     of    our     time,  section   with   employment,   referral   for   em- 

General,  who  makes  the  determination    es-  President  Delano  Roosevelt,  that  every  man  P'oyment.    membership    In    labor    organlza- 

peclally    affecting    matters    where    prejudice  who  Is  qualified  and  wants  to  work  should  ^?St  Jt  .Py'''<='P*^'o"   ^  apprenticeship   or 

may  result  from  the  fact  that  labor  unions  have  a  Job  in  accordance   with  his  talents.  ^.   in^^^T^^^'tr"**'"""*  "^^  "^^ 

wont   cooperate  and    further   problems  will  The  Negro  is  at  best  relegated  to  menial  and  m«^  a«  ^r^  1?*^^nfnv  n^?,^*^-*^'"" 

be  presented  to  Government  In  that  no  gen-  unskilled  employment  and  even  then  punc-  S  m^re^u??i  t^e  fli^^^i^J  Jfter^hreTe^! 
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tlve  date  of  this  act  are  considered  employers 
»nd  after  the  second  yecir  of  the  act  having 
75  employees  or  more  are  considered  em- 
ployers; and  tMrd  year  60  employees,  and 
after  fourth  ye»r  28  employees. 

Labor  organizations  are  under  the  same 
regulations  with  the  added  requisite  that 
having  26  or  more  after  the  third  year 
qualify. 

The  provision  exempts  governmental  bod- 
ies, bona  fide  membership  clubs,  religious 
organizations,  and  situations  in  which  reli- 
gion or  national  origin  is  a  bona  fide  occu- 
pational qualification,  reasonably  necessary 
to  normal  business  operation— nsectlons  702 
(b)(c),  704(e). 

The  Commission  consists  of  five  members 
appointed  for  staggered  6-year  terms  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Qenate  created  to  administer 
the  law.  No  more  than  three  from  the  same 
political  party — section  706a.  The  Commls- 
Blon  would  be  empowered  to  receive  and  in- 
vestigate charges  of  discrimination  and  to 
attempt  through  conciliation  and  persuasion 
to  settle  disputes  involving  such  charges — 
section  707.  The  Commission  has  no  pow- 
ers of  enforcement  of  Its  orders.  This  Is  the 
court's  prerogative.  The  29  States  and  Puer- 
to Rico  has  some  legislation  designed  to 
effect  equal  employment  opportunity  in  pri- 
vate employment.  Experience  in  this  field 
through  State  and  Ite  local  commissions 
indicate  that  a  great  deal  can  be  accom- 
plished In  achieving  fair  employment  oppor- 
tunltle*  tJarough  sagacious  and  earnest 
perstiaslon,  meditation,  and  conciliation. 

Enfcwxjement:  In  the  case  of  refusal  to 
comply,  the  Oommlsslon  may  seek  relief  In 
the  Federal  district  court — section  707(b). 
If  Commission  does  not  act,  the  aggrieved 
party  can  secure  permission  from  one  of  the 
Commissioners  to  file  a  civil  suit  himself  to 
obtain  relief — section  707(c).  Thus  a  trial 
will  be  held.  It  would  Include  injunctions 
against  future  violations  and  orders  of  rein- 
statement and,  in  some  cases,  payment  of 
back  pay  in  coiirt — section  707  ( e ) . 

No  suit  can  be  filed  in  complaint  has  not 
been  filed  with  the  Commission  within  6 
months  of  Its  occurrence — section  707(d). 

Utilization  of  State  and  local  commissions 
are  preserved  in  title  Vn  and  present  State 
laws  are  effective  except  where  there  is  a  con- 
flict with  Federal  Uws.  Further,  where 
State  operations  are  effective,  the  Oommls- 
slon will  seek  agreements  with  the  State 
agency  and  refrain  from  prosecuting  such 
cases.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  use 
the  employees  of  the  State  and  local  agen- 
cies in  carrying  out  Its  duties,  with  proper 
reimbursement.  This  cooperation  Is  highly 
desirable. 

The  effective  date  of  the  act  In  order  to 
allow  the  employers,  employment  agencies, 
and  labor  organizations  to  perfect  their 
policies  and  procedures  Is  set  at  1  year  after 
Its  enactment. 

Investigations:  Powers  granted  to  investi- 
gate, issue  subp)enas,  require  keeping  of 
records  of  employment  and  factual  data 
descriptive  of  employees  pertinent  to  de- 
terminations of  whether  unlawful  employ- 
ment practices  have  been  committed — sec- 
tions 709-710. 

Presidential  action:  The  President  is 
vested  with  the  power  to  act  in  discrim- 
inatory practices  in  employment  In  the  Fed- 
eral services  and  In  contractual  relations 
between  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  busi- 
ness concerns  and  contractors  on  Federal 
projects  and  ao  forth. 

The  President  Is  directed  to  hold  confer- 
ences with  Government  representatives  and 
representatives  of  groups  affected  by  this 
legislation  ao  that  plans  can  be  made  for 
the  fair  and  effective  administration  of  this 
act — section  719(c) . 

A  review  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  of  the  present  State  and  local  legis- 
lation sets  out  the  following  data : 


"Legislation  passed  in  19<J8  has  altered 
somewhat  the  situation  set  forth  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  memorandum. 

"Iowa,  formerly  a  State  with  a  hOTtatcay 
nondiscrimination  law.  now  has  a  manda- 
tory provision  enforcible  by  criminal  sanc- 
tions   (Laws   of   Iowa,    1963,    ch.    330). 

"Vermont,  a  State  with  no  previous  non- 
discrimination statute,  now  has  a  manda- 
tory law,  enforcible  by  fine  for  willful  viola- 
tions  (Laws  of  Vermont,   1968,  No.  196). 

"We  are  Informed  by  the  Def>artment  of 
Labor  that  Indiana,  a  State  with  mandatory 
provisions  only  for  public  contracts,  now 
has  a  generally  applicable  mandatory  statute, 
and  that  Hawaii,  a  State  which  formerly  had 
no  law.  now  has  a  generally  t^pllcable  man- 
datory law. 

"A  revised  sxunmary.  taking  Into  account 
these  changes,  show  that  25  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  have  mandatory  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  private  employment  generally. 
(Of  course,  there  are  varying  exemptions  un- 
der these  statutes.)  These  States  are  Alaska, 
California,  (Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Hawaii.  Idaho,  IllinolB,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri.  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont.  Washington,  Wisconsin. 

•Two  States,  Arizona  and  .Nebraska,  have 
mandatory  provisions  relating  to  employ- 
ment on  certain  public  contracts. 

"One  State,  Nevada,  has  mandatory  pro- 
visions for  employment  on  public  contracts 
and  hortatory  provisions  for  other  private 
employment. 

"One  State,  West  Virginia,  has  only  hor- 
tatory provisions. 

"Thus,  m  all,  29  States  have  some  legisla- 
tion designed  to  effect  equal  employment 
opportunity  In  private  employment." 

LAW   ENrORCEMENT  IN   THE  ITELD   OF  CnTL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  7152  Incorporates  Into 
the  law  of  our  land  provisions  of  a  drastic 
nature  that  call  for  direct  and  summary  law 
enforcement  in  the  field  of  dvU  rights.  The 
appeal  for  fairplay  in  the  questions  affecting 
the  Negroes'  rights  la  being  denied  the  right 
to  vote,  to  service  in  public  aoconunodatlons, 
to  the  protection  under  oonBtltutlonal  rights 
in  education;  the  discrimination  suffered  in 
federally  assisted  programs  and  at  all  levels 
of  employment  have  long  since  felled  to 
bring  about  the  needed  and  desired  change. 
Prayers  alone  did»^not  Benf«  the  purpose 
although  many  rellgiotis  groups  have  taken 
the  lead  in  sponsoring  reforms  toward  thait 
end  in  recent  years. 

Certainly,  the  several  provisions  in  this 
bill  will  deter  the  corporations,  agencies,  and 
individuals  who  are  the  chief  obBtructlonlsts 
from  their  longtime  Illegal  and  widespread 
practices  of  discrimination. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  corrective  en- 
aotznents  affecting  labor  unions'  programs 
that  are  <nimir»u  and  prejudicial  to  Negro 
emplojrment  and  Job  training. 

The  enforcement  provision  if  properly  ac- 
tivated can  bring  about  a  practical  solution 
of  many  of  the  basic  problems  confronting 
the  Negro  due  to  unfair  prac^oes  that  vic- 
timize him   in  everyday  life  and   activities. 

The  Oocninlssion  can  enforce  Its  findings 
through  the  Federal  district  oourta. 
Although  the  bill  in  its  entirety  is  not  an 
answer  to  the  problems  that  beset  the  Negro 
race — its  ultimate  purpose  can  be  realized — 
namely,  to  create  a  better  atmosphere  for 
the  Negro  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  rights  and 
privilegea  as  an  American  citizen — and  pro- 
tect him  from  the  proselytizing  vultures  of 
society  that  scorn  them  as  members  of  our 
free  society. 

The  community  relations  service,  if  prop- 
erly administered,  can  alleviate  the  many 
problems  and  help  in  their  solution. 

No  matter  how  humble  one's  social  caste 
u  In  all  other  races  facing  poverty  condi- 


tions, encoxiragement  through  public  ac- 
ceptance will  fortify  one  to  meet  any  social 
or  cultural  situation  that  one  may  experience. 
The  impc«tance  of  the  Negro's  relation  to  the 
community  life  is  the  difference  between  be- 
ing ostracized  or  becconlng  an  Integral  part 
of  Its  civic  and  spiritual  life. 

No  one  should  deny  Negro  participation  In 
the  affairs  of  the  community.  He  is  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  commtinity  and  can  render 
fine  contributions  to  Its  operation  for  the 
good  of  the  community. 

A  strong  bill  shows  a  determined  and  last- 
ing effect  on  these  specific  pvirpxjses.  And  In 
this  Instance  It  is  of  the  greatest  Importance 
to  all  of  our  society.  This  effort  to  purge  a 
great  series  of  wrongs  against  our  fellow 
Americans  must  not  faU.  It  will  give  Impetus 
to  our  economy  and  raise  human  beings  to 
their  rightful  level  and  standards  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

God's  wlU  demands  that  this  be  done  for 
the  preservation  and  unity  of  our  Nation. 
Our  leadership  of  the  liberty-loving  nations 
of  the  world  would  be  secure  in  that  this 
total  effort  Incorxxjrated  into  law  by  Its  high- 
est legislative  body  proves  that  ovir  Nation 
practices  for  Itself  what  it  preaches  for  free- 
men of  other  nations  to  follow. 

We  shall  merit,  in  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram, the  plaudits  and  blessings  of  all  God- 
fearing freemen  and  turn  back  the  pages  of 
our  history  100  years — accomplishing  that 
which  would  have  been  accomplished  If  our 
martyred  President  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
lived. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax  cut  plan  formulated 
at  the  suggestion  and  exhortation  of  our  de- 
ceased President  John  Kennedy  and  pres- 
sured into  enactment  by  President  Johnson 
as  a  simple  and  direct  way  of  stimulating 
the  economy  and  Increasing  the  potential  of 
employment  for  the  6»4  million  unemployed 
by  putting  more  funds  tkt  the  dispKisal  of  the 
millions  of  consumer  spenders  thus  giving 
the  purchasing  public  who  keep  the  dollars 
circulating  from  merchant  to  banker  for  de- 
posit to  manufacturer — loans  for  production 
of  goods — to  merchants'  sales  shelves,  et 
cetera,  to  the  consiuner  public  and  so  the 
cycle  continues  for  a  proeperous  business 
economy. 

Thus  the  Government  will  collect  more  In- 
come and  excise  taxes  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  Government  estimated  in  1964  as  $6  billion 
although  the  late  President  Kennedy's  pro- 
posals In  January  1963  have  been  changed  In 
some  Instances — by  reducing  some  rates  less 
than  he  had  suggested  and  "watered  down" 
the  raising  of  revenues  as  suggested  in  the 
reform  measure.  Still  the  administration 
predicts  that  by  1967  the  tax  cuts  will  help 
balance  the  Federal  budget — yielding  higher 
revenues  In  public  spending  at  lower  rates. 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  used 
every  method  of  aproach  to  stir  up  public 
support  behind  this  legislation.  The  politi- 
cal pressures  were  primarily  alleged  to  have 
been  used  in  measurable  qilallty  In  the  Sen- 
ate. The  lightning  flash  by  President  John- 
son In  presenting  a  1966  budget  at  one-half 
the  estimated  deficit  of  the  1964  budget 
placed  the  conservatives  on  the  defensive, 
and  won  their  approval  and  confidence  that 
the  President's  pledge  would  be  carried  out 
to  reduce  Federal  expenditures.  The  House 
principle  thus  was  substantiated  by  Presi- 
dential action  In  exerting  a  restraint  In  Fed- 
eral spending.     The  signal  changes  were : 

1.  The  taxation  of  ct^tal  gains  In  the 
Hotise  version  of  the  bill  was  deleted  by  the 
Senate.  The  House  version  would  have  cost 
the  TreasDU-y  $230  million  income  annually. 

2.  The  stringest  House  provision  for  allow- 
ing exclusion  of  sick  pay  from  capital  in- 
come was  slightly  changed  and  libereJlzed  by 
the  Senate  and  agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 

3.  Deleted  Senate  provision  of  allowing  tax 
deductions  for  political  contributions  up  to 
$50  per  individual  and  $100  for  a  married  cou- 
ple filing  a  Joint  rettim. 
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4.  Bstimatad  Senate  prorletoai  to  extend 
benefits  of  the  tieatl  ot  a  household  to  other 
penons  who  are  not  now  qualified. 

5.  Also  removed  8en*te  prorUlon  for  tax 
•ubaldles  to  eompanlee  that  Install  air  and 
water  pollution  equipment. 

6.  Struck  out  proytalon — Senate — allowing 
disabled  persons  costs  of  commuting  to  work. 
Also  giving  9600  to  those  too  dlsalbed  to  work. 

7.  Sustained  deductibility  of  State  and 
local  gasoline  taxes,  msallowed  deduction 
on  drivers'  licenses,  taxes  on  autos,  alcoholic 
beverages,  tobacco,  and  selective  excise  taxes. 

8.  Also  adopted  Senate's  liberal  provisions 
for  deductibility  of  child  care  cost  by  working 
wives. 

Ninth.  Adopted  the  House  provision  ex- 
tending from  6  years  to  an  Indefinite  period 
the  time  during  which  taxpayers  may  carry 
forward  their  ci4>ltal  looses. 

Tenth.  The  various  structural  reforms 
adopted  both  tlT^lose  loopholes  In  the  law 
and  also  liberalize  other  areas  where  hard- 
ships result. 

Eleventh.  The  open  loophole  pli^ged  was 
the  elimination  of  the  4-percent  dividend 
tax  credit  while  doubling  the  dividend  ex- 
clusion to  $100  for  an  Indlvldvial  and  9200 
for  a  married  couple  filing  a  joint  return. 

Twelfth.  An  Important  hardship  allevia- 
tion corrected  will  permit  low-Income  Indl- 
vldiials  to  take  standard  deduction  above  the 
10-percent  maximum.  The  provision  will 
remove  about  1^  million  paeons  from  the 
tax  roll. 

Thirteenth.  Also  companies  will  be  allowed 
to  claim  depreciation  deductions  for  the  full 
cost  of  new  equipment  even  thoxigh  7  per- 
cent of  the  cost  Is  subsidized  by  the  Oovern- 
ment. 

Foxirteenth.  The  rules  were  tightened  for 
computing  oU  and  gas  deletion  allowances. 
Tax  benefits  were  also  restricted  for  corpo- 
ration executives  who  receive  stock  options. 

Fifteenth.  The  wage  earner  on  the  average 
will  receive  a  18-  to  20-percent  tax  cut  under 
the  blU.  The  wlthlioldlng  tax  will  be  re- 
duced from  18  to  14  percent  bringing  an  In- 
crease of  $800  million  a  month  In  take-home 
pay. 

These  cuts  are  being  relied  upon  that  af- 
fect Individuals  and  corporations  to  stimu- 
late the  economy  by  consiuner  spending  and 
business  Investment  creating  Jobs  and  pre- 
venting a  receaslon — without  infiatlon,  which 
the  Congress  must  guard  against  by  holding 
down  the  future  appropriations  in  the  Fed- 
eral spending  program. 

Individual  tax  rates  will  be  reduced  from 
the  present  range  of  20  to  01  percent  to  a 
lower  range  of  16  to  77  percent  on  1064  In- 
come and  14  to  70  percent  on  1965  income. 

These  rates  will  not  affect  tax  returns  now 
being  filed  on  tbe  1963  Income. 

Thus  the  rates  for  an  Indlvldiial  average 
taxpayer  for  1065  will  be  20  percent  reduc- 
tion. Altho\igh  structural  reforms  will  raise 
more  revenues  than  are  lost,  the  effect  at 
most  will  be  1  or  19  percent  remaining  as  a 
tax  reduction. 

Corporation  rates  are  reduced  from  52  to  50 
percent  in  1964  Income  and  48  percent  in 
1965.  A  sharper  reduction  Is  set  for  those 
corporations  earning  less  than  $25,000  per 
year. 

The  bulk  of  the  reducUon  will  result  In 
1964  as  follows:  Considering  tax  reductions 
and  structiiral  changes  a  tax  reduction 
amoimts  to  $11,480  mlUlon.  with  the  great- 
est amount  In  1064. 

Individuals  amount  estimate  $9,120  mil- 
lion of  the  reduction  and  corporations  $2,360 
million. 

Although  the  House  version  of  the  bill 
provided  for  more  revenue  raising  thus  cost- 
ing the  Treasury  about  $11.2  billion  and  the 
Senate  bill  as  passed — amended — $11.9  bil- 
lion. 

The  bill,  at  least  at  present  predictions.  Is 
considered  the  answer  to  relieving  the  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  in  the  future — 1967 — 


and  create  more  or  maintain  physically  the 
prosperity  of  the  present  eoonocny  in  excess 
of  $600  billion.  It  Is  expected  that  this  bUI 
will  In  effect  add  some  $S0  billion  to  our 
economy  in  1$64-6S — and  thus  In  a  statlsUcal 
projection  Insure  a  balance  of  our  economy. 

XULEICAKING  Or  rEDKXAL  ACKlfCIZS 

Mr.  Chairman,  ordinarily  the  Congress  does 
not  Interfere  with  the  rulemaking  proce- 
dures of  Federal  agencies  if  formulated  to  set 
up  the  operative  conduct  of  its  business  both 
as  to  hearings  and  basic  programs  to  protect 
and  promulgate  the  public  interest. 

H.R.  8316  seeks  to  clarify  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  by  reserving  to  the  Con- 
gress the  power  to  deal  with  the  regulations 
relating  to  the  length  or  frequency  of  broad- 
cast advertisements.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Congress  must  reserve  to  Itself 
such  powers  that  Inherently  cannot  be  dele- 
gated by  the  Congress  to  any  other  body  or 
agency  only  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  Its 
legislating  basic  controls  or  rules  that  lie 
only  within  the  Jiuisdlctlon  of  its  legtelaUve 
prerogatives. 

The  determination  by  rules  of  the  FCC 
affecting  the  length  or  frequency  of  broad- 
cast advertising  arrogates  to  this  body  con- 
trol over  the  very  Ufeblood  of  the  Industry — 
Its  revenue.  Certainly  it  was  never  Intended 
that  the  Congress  abandon  Its  legislative 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Industry  on  a  level  of 
regulatory  control  of  such  magnitude  as  sug- 
gested by  the  whims  and  caprices  of  an 
agency  that  owes  Its  very  existence  to  the 
Congress  Itself. 

This  bill  relter&tes  the  principle  that  the 
Congress  reserves  unto  itself  Jurisdiction  to 
regulate  the  length  or  frequency  of  broad- 
casting conunerclals.  It  would  be  unreason- 
able to  vest  in  an  agency  of  Government  (or 
other  body)  such  broad  powers  of  authority 
In  making  regulatory  rules  so  as  to  transfer 
to  Itself  those  legislative  powers  that  even 
the  Congress  cannot  by  law  delegate  to  the 
FCC. 

It  Is  maintained  by  the  opponents  of  the 
legislation  that  its  passage  would  curb  needed 
powers  of  the  Commission  that  are  necessary 
If  regulation  of  the  industry  is  to  serve  the 
public  mterest.  Further  that  although  there 
Is  no  question  that  the  Congress  has  the 
power  to  delineate  the  applicable  policies  es- 
tablished by  the  Commission,  yet  the  Com- 
mission In  reality,  in  order  to  serve  the  public 
interest  already  has  the  power  to  prescribe 
these  standards.  Thus  the  Commission  in 
adopting  the  rule  asserts  that  the  delegaUon 
of  power  by  the  Congress  In  the  1934  act  was 
m  reality  conferring  control  over  the  reve- 
nues even  though  determined  by  the  Industry 
Itself  under  its  right  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

The  Industry  Itself  regulates  the  revenue- 
producing  Income  to  maintain  Its  operative 
costs.  Different  types  of  operating  stations 
are  subject  to  different  conditions  as  to  the 
time-hour  periods  and  weekday  preferences 
that  are  revenue  producing. 

The  FCX:;  Is  seeking  to  take  upon  Itself 
a  terrific  responsibility  in  a  field  that  at  t>est 
would  result  in  futile,  empty,  and  jwlntless 
gestures  Irritating  to  \in  membership — Im- 
practical setups  of  rate  structure  for  adver- 
tising (which  they  have  not  the  power  to 
establish )  charges,  thus  creating  chaos  In  the 
Industry. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  Government  Is  to 
take  over  the  broadcasting  Industry  then  this 
usurpation  of  control  over  Its  business  rela- 
tionship with  Its  patrons  and  customers  Is  a 
sure  method  of  accomplishing  It  by  policing 
Its  existence  for  a  takeover.  The  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  radio  and  televi- 
sion codes  proposed  by  the  Commission  for 
adc^tlon  has  alerted  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  to  Its  Important 
responsibility  to  the  public  Interest  as  well 
as  a  strong  determination  to  preclude  an 
agency  of  Government  regulatory  In  nature 


arrogating  to  Itself  the  right  to  leglslaU.  Its 
powers  under  the  strict  Interpretation  of  its 
mandate — act  of  19S4 — given  by  the  Congre« 
for  regulatory  purposes  must  not  be  changed 
by  Oonimlssion  Just  to  change  the  specific  in- 
tention  of  a  congressional  act.  The  conunlt- 
tee  has  done  the  people  of  the  Nation  a  great 
service  in  being  adamant  on  this  Important 
question.  It  has  also  saved  the  Congress  and 
the  industry  the  greatest  headache  of  the 
age  In  protecting  the  public  interest  in 
time — to  say  nothing  of  protecting  free  enter- 
prise. Regulation  of  a  business  does  not 
mean  Government  participation  and  Inter- 
ference In  the  management,  control,  and 
conduct  of  Its  competitive  nature  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  customs  and  practices  of 
the  trade.  The  FCC  has  enough  troubles  now 
without  seeking  new  avenues  of  controversy. 
It  should  be  proud  of  its  honest  record  In  Its 
specialized  field  of  endeavor — to  protect  the 
industry  against  autocratic  power  of  politics, 
the  organs  of  dissemination  of  Information, 
and  without  the  tycoons  of  the  broadcast- 
ing Industry  Itself — all  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  Industry  and  the  health  of  the 
industry.  Let  mm  not  forget  that  there  are 
many  stations  that  are  operating  throughout 
the  Nation  that  are  conducted  free  of  adver- 
tising— fine  programs,  educational  and 
musical — but  with  few  viewers  In  compari- 
son to  the  commercially  supported  stations. 

Further  the  conunerclally  supported  sta- 
tions present  football,  basketball,  baseball, 
and  so  forth,  even  golf  and  tennis  matches — 
world  series  and  Olympics  as  well  as  wres- 
tling and  Ixtxlng  contests — without  ftnanclal 
commercial  support  these  presentments 
would  be  Imponlble. 

The  advertising  programs  are  not  only 
Interesting  that  strengthen  the  economy 
with  sales  of  gigantic  proportions — giving 
thousands  employment  and  setting  up  a  fine 
market  for  serviceable  articles  for  human 
use  and  consumption — to  say  nothing  of 
household,  autos,  radio  and  television  sets, 
and  other  Innumerable  concoctions — medical 
and  otherwise — for  human  consumption. 
Food,  cigars,  and  staple  articles  are  to  be 
seen  to  attract  business. 

All  one  has  to  do  to  escape  the  advertising 
media  is  to  shut  off  the  set.  The  public 
exerts  a  strong  corrective  pressure  if  over- 
advertising  becomes  a  nuisance  by  closing 
off  the  market  appeal  felt  by  the  sponsors 
of  the  program.  The  sampling  of  the  public 
interest  in  programs  Is  determined  through 
advertising  agencies  by  spot  checking  the 
viewing  audience.  The  artist  professions 
would  be  sadly  affected  by  FOC  Interference 
at  the  advertising  level.  Tlieee  matters  re- 
flect the  public  Interest.  Advertising  Is  a 
stimulant  to  sales  of  genuine  products.  Reg- 
ulation of  fraudulent  advertising  can  be 
dealt  with  by  other  agencies  of  Government 
to  protect  the  public.  A  favorable  vote  for 
this  legislation  is  a  protection  of  the  public 
interest  in  the  freedom  of  an  Industry  to 
conduct  its  honest  business  without  Gov- 
ernment Interference. 

PROBUCMS    O*    THE    DISTXICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  there  is  no  question  that 
the  requests  submitted  by  the  District  were 
in  line  with  the  cost  of  the  many  services 
rendered  the  public  through  its  agencies.  A 
thorough  study  of  the  requests  were  con- 
sidered by  the  committee.  The  treatment 
accorded  the  requests  was  In  conformity  with 
the  economic  values  involved. 

The  budget  estimates  amounted  to  $357.- 
702,300  Including  an  amendment  of  $1,860,- 
300.  The  appropriations  reconmier^ded  in 
thU  bUl  totaled  $338»6.300.  a  reduction  of 
$19,497,100  in  the  budget  requests — but  an 
increase  of  $35,089,538  over  the  fiscal  figure 
in  1964. 

The  Federal  contribution  amounts  to  $40.- 
720,000 — $37,500,000  to  the  general  fund- 
same  as  1964 — $2,047,000  to  water  fund,  and 
$1,173,000  to  the  sanitary  sewage  fund. 


These  last  two  allowances  represent  In- 
creases of  $133,000  and  $229,000,  respectively, 
above  the  1964  appropriations — the  amounts 
are  based  on  actual  services  to  the  Federal 
buildings  and  Installations  In  the  area. 

The  conunlttee  also  approved  $20  million 
as  a  Federal  loan  for  partial  financing  of  the 
capital  outlay  portion  of  the  budget.  Also 
the  amount  of  some  $1,400,000  for  the  high- 
way fund  and  $8  million  for  the  sanitary  sew- 
age" works  fund — thus  totaling  $26,400,000. 
The  loan  appropriation  Is  $7,100,000  above 
that  of  1984 — and  $12  million  above  the 
budget  estimate.  There  are  adequate  bal- 
ances in  the  present  authorization  to  meet 
this  increase. 

The  District  Is  confronted  with  many  prob- 
lems that  have  been  disregarded  over  the 
years  because  of  the  refusal  of  Congress  to 
take  a  realistic  view  of  the  growth  of  the 
city  and  Incident  thereto,  an  Increase  in  the 
demands  of  the  services  to  be  rendered  to  its 
growing  population.  Further,  the  tremen- 
dous Increase  In  the  erection  of  Federal 
structures  and  installations  that  Increased 
the  costs  of  services  furnished  by  the  Dis- 
trict to  these  properties  that  were  not  prop- 
erly considered  In  the  light  of  adequate  reim- 
bursement to  the  District. 

The  District  Commissioners  have,  under 
the  most  trying  conditions,  endeavored  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  their  office. 
An  Increase  In  taxes  was  necessary — gasoline 
Increase  of  1  cent  per  gallon  estimated  to 
raise  $2  mllllcm  for  highway  purposes — real 
estate  taxes  and  other  proposals  to  raise  ac- 
cumulative funds  to  meet  the  deficits. 

The  employees  numbering  28.432  were  in- 
creased by  750 — although  11.021  were  re- 
quested. 

Ttie  severe  crime  problems,  the  school  pop- 
ulation, and  welfare  Increases  resulting  In 
mounting  costs — also  the  Important  factor 
of  the  general  fund  financing  because  of  high 
current  operating  expyenses.  The  committee 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  $18,677,- 
000  for  these  expenses — fin  tncrea.se  of  $794,- 
122  over  1964 — yet  $734,000  below  budget  re- 
quest. 

The  Executive  Office  appropriation  of  $523.- 
000 — a  decrease  of  $569,400  from  1964.  The 
Department  of  General  Administration  re- 
ceives $8,002.000 — Increase  of  $443,627  over 
1964 — decreases  were  as  follows: 

Regulatory  and  miscellaneous  agencies — 
about  $169,000  budget  request  to  $2,497,000 
appropriation  1965. 

The  library  appropriation  $3,816,000,  for 
1965 — increase  of  $337,606  over  1964.  In- 
crease for  new  books  $92,000  et  cetera. 

Department  of  buildings  and  grounds  ap- 
propriated $3,016,000 — 1965  reduction  of 
$225,000. 

Public  Safety — appropriated  $69,841,000 
Increase  of  $3,069,340  over  1964. 

Office  of  Corporation  Counsel — $1.155,000 — 
1965  Increase  of  $89,477  over  1964. 

Plre  department  1965 — $15.692.600 — $330,- 
070  over  1964. 

Office     of     Civil     Defense — $129,000—1965 
courts — $7,228,000  increase  of  $456,537—1964. 
Department    of    Correction,    $8,995,000   In- 
crease $591,093—1964. 

Education — $67,910,000  Increase  of  $4,049,- 
407—1964 — less  $687,000  requested.  A  total 
of  234  new  teachers  provided  for,  268  were 
requested. 

Parks  and  recreation.  $4,166.000 — Increase 
of  $509,995 — 1964. 

Health  and  welfare.  $74.833.000— Increase 
of  $4,306,952 — 1964.  Includes  public  health 
activities,  $48,246,000;  an  Increase  of  $1,336,- 
464 — 1964 — and  the  Department  of  Welfare — 
$25.865,000 — increase  $2,746,646 — 1964. 

Highway  and  traffic,  $  13. 573. OOO— Increase 
nf  $1,186,016  over  1964. 

Sanitary  engineering.  $21,750,000  appro- 
priated. 

MetropoliUn  police,  $283,000;  expenses  in- 
cident to  Inaugural  of  1966 — repayment  of 
loans  and  interest,  $5,364,000. 


Capital  outlay  projects,  $55,887,000 — In- 
crease of  $9,360,500 — 1964. 

The  conunlttee  has  endeavored  to  meet  Its 
obligations  In  making  fiscal  determinations 
in  accordance  with  the  Important  expansion 
needs  to  carry  out  the  purpoeee  of  District 
government.  The  enormous  siuns  needed  and 
demanded  by  the  District  Oommlssloners  for 
exjjansion  of  the  school  system  both  in  per- 
sonnel and  buildings — the  welfare  for  the  im- 
fortunate  on  relief  and  the  many  critical 
needs  of  the  majority  of  the  cities  In  the 
United  States  are  self-evident.  At  least  a 
new  attitude  has  evinced  itself  In  the  com- 
mittee deliberations.  The  results  are  at  least 
exemplary  of  a  new  look  at  the  problems  of 
the  city  we  love,  our  Capital  of  the  United 
States.  We  must  make  further  progress  in 
the  near  futiu-e  toward  remed3rlng  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  five  Conunlssloners 
who  have  labored  In  this  beautiful  city. 

TO  INCREASE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJl.  9666  Is  the  authoriza- 
tion Of  $115  million  to  finance  the  increase 
In  the  number  of  volunteers  from  10.500  to 
14,000.  To  meet  these  financial  obligations 
the  committee  recommended  the  increase — 
the  appropriation  for  1964  was  $95,963,971. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Peace  Corps 
since  its  Inception — March  1,  1961 — have 
astounded  even  those  who  as  sponsors  ex- 
pected only  a  long-range  contribution  to  the 
development  of  the  present  46  countries 
overseas  being  serviced  by  the  6,976  volun- 
teers and  trainees.  The  successful  efforts 
of  these  emissaries — primarily  made  up  of 
engineers  and  teachers — to  teach  and  help 
the  common  people  meet  their  problems  of 
everyday  life  at  the  local  level. 

In  appreciative  numbers  these  college- 
trained  persons  are  now  operating  at  their 
respective  tasks  in  Africa — among  17  na- 
tions, 2,257  in  number — the  Far  East — 4  na- 
tions and  2  provinces — 1,187;  Near  East- 
south  Asia — 8  nations,  825;  and  Latin 
America  17  nations — 2,707;  a  total  of  46 
countries  with  458  In  training — a  total  of 
6.518  emissaries  functioning  making  a  grand 
total  of  6,976. 

Their  assignments  are  varied  as  follows: 
428  in  agricvUtural  extension,  1,218  rural 
and  324  in  urban  community  action.  In  the 
field  of  education  Including  elementary,  615; 
secondary,  2,086:  university,  309;  adult,  7; 
vocational,  141;  physical,  168,  totaling  3386. 
Other  categories  Include  health,  529;  multi- 
purpose, 63;  and  public  works,  165.  There 
are  also  in  training  In  these  various  employ- 
ments 878  individuals  making  a  grand  total 
of  6,991  of  whom  4,280  are  men  and  2,711 
women. 

The  Nation's  recipient  of  these  services 
have  indicated  a  high  sense  of  appreciation 
and  with  few  exceptions  have  requested  a 
substantial  larger  niunber  of  volunteers  to 
be  given  assignments  to  them. 

In  the  3  years  that  the  Peace  Corps  has 
functioned  It  has  demonstrated  Its  need  and 
its  contribution  to  the  peace  and  economi- 
cal progress  of  all  the  nations  that  were  for- 
tunate to  receive  the  services  of  their  skilled 
talents. 

Although  many  brilliant  leaders  both  In 
Its  professional  and  educational  ranks  have 
made  possible  Its  exemplary  record — there  Is 
one  person  who  htM  lived  Its  very  existence 
at  every  level  of  Its  climb  to  universal  ac- 
ceptance as  a  worthwhile  project — he  forded 
the  stream  of  political  pressures  that  result 
from  any  new  programing  needing  appro- 
priated public  moneys. 

Further  he  sold  his  dream  of  its  success 
to  the  Congress.  He  spelled  out  the  adven- 
ture of  a  lifetime  to  the  spirited  youth  oj 
our  colleges  whose  ploneerlc  spirit  permeates 
every  effort  of  the  Peace  Craiw  prograzna. 
He  made  good  on  every  promise  that  he  made 
to  the  Congress;  first,  that  tJie  behavior 
overseas  would  be  exemplary;  that  the  vol- 
unteers would  live  at  normal  levels  In  their 


new  habitat;  that  the  emissaries  would  work 
with  the  natives  and  fit  in  with  the  life 
of  the  community;  that  In  every  way  their 
work  and  travel  wovild  be  comparative  to 
the  United  States  In  an  austere  manner.  He 
has  earned  th.e  resi>ect  and  commendation 
of  every  American.  His  confidence  In  the 
aalutory  effects  of  tiie  program  has  been 
realized  as  far  as  the  contributions  made  by 
the  voliuiteers  to  the  betterment  of  local 
condition*  both  In  educational,  farm,  and  en- 
gineering accomplishments.  These  messen- 
gers of  good  will  have  had  a  tremendous  Im- 
pact upon  the  nationals  that  they  have 
served  so  well.  As  to  the  question  of  their 
Impact  upon  the  peace — 3  years  Is  a  short 
time  to  determine  what  effect  their  activi- 
ties will  have  upon  that  score.  But  we  can 
at  least  feel  that  the  Improvement  of  local 
conditions  In  living  wUl  In  the  end  have  a 
total  effect  upon  the  community,  and  by 
example  Infiuence  the  several  communities 
creating  a  unified  effort  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  living.  Men  will  fight  to  keep  their 
national  Identity  and  protect  their  commu- 
nity when  the  enjoyment  of  the  oK>ortunl- 
tles  of  this  life  are  theirs  for  the  asking. 

Education  and  training  In  all  fields — voca- 
tional or  otherwise — ^builds  up  the  economy 
and  Increases  employment  and  results  In 
prosperity  of  all  the  people.  Tyranny  does 
not  thrive  where  the  family  tie  Is  strong  and 
men  have  opportunity  to  Improve  their  lot 
In  life  and  give  opportimltles  to  their  chil- 
dren. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  leadership  ex- 
emplified by  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Robert  Sargent  Shrlver,  Jr.  He  has  operated 
the  program  with  a  view  to  strict  eoonomy 
and  returned  some  In  the  use  of  appropri- 
ated funds  set  up  for  Its  purposes.  I  desire 
to  reiterate  what  I  stated  on  the  1st  day 
of  March  1961  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
Director  Shrlver — page  4869,  Congkbssional 
Record : 

"The  Peace  Corps  Is  In  good  bands  with 
Sargent  Shrlver,  the  former  president  of  the 
board  of  education,  city  of  Chicago,  as  Its 
Director." 

And  further  In  March  1,  1962,  Congres- 
sional Record,  House,  page  A1572,  In  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Peace  Corps  on  its  first  anni- 
versary : 

"The  members  of  the  Corps  have  quietly 
assumed,  each  in  his  or  her  Individual  ca- 
p€u;lty,  the  responsibilities  under  a  personal 
assignment — the  efficiency  of  each  operation 
has  earned  merited  praise. 

"Director  R.  Sargent  Shrlver  presented  a 
review  of  the  Peace  Corps'  activity  on  the 
NBC-WRC  television  program,  Saturday 
night,  February  24.  He  stated,  "They  tell  us 
that  the  Peace  Corps  la  achieving  a  very 
Important  success  at  the  local  level  in  these 
foreign  countries.  Certainly,  we  In  Washing- 
ton hope  that  It  is.  And  we  hoi>e  that  many 
more  Americans  will  volunteer.' 

"The  great  humility  of  Director  R.  Sargent 
Shrlver  Is  refiected  In  this  understatement, 
for  the  tremendous  number  of  requests  for 
more  Corps  assignments,  by  the  host  nations 
and  others,  Is  Indicative  of  the  great  demand 
for  their  exceptional  services." 

LIVTINO    or    TAX H.E.    8000 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  HJl.  8000  Is 
to  levy  a  tax  upon  an  American  Investor  or 
purchaser  of  a  foreign  stock  or  bond,  <mly 
If  his  or  her  purchases  are  made  from  a  for- 
eigner. The  tax  will  reduce  the  outflow  Into 
these  securities  In  a  projected  determina- 
tion— ^firat  half  of  1968 — of  from  $1  Va  mlUlon 
to  $1>4  million;  diirlng  the  last  6  months 
of  1968  a  savings  ol  $1.8  billion. 

•nie  tax  was  prcqxieed  because  of  the 
critical  results  suffered  in  the  purchases  by 
Americans  in  the  first  half  at  196S  of  nearly 
$a  billion — practically  doubling  tlie  rate  at 
1982  and  tripling  tlie  rate  of  investment  in 
1981.  Tbua  our  International  payments 
became  a  critical  problem  In  an  endeavor 
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to  balance  our  InternatloQal  payments  and 
WBA  a  determining  factc»'  In  Uie  payment 
deficit  of  96  billion  at  the  annual  rate  In  the 
second  quarter  at  1063 — a  rat*  which  conld 
not  be  vustatned.  A  Umltatian  date  of  De- 
cember 31,  1965,  considered  a  vufBclent  time 
Interval  for  the  accompllahment  of  Its  pur- 
poses— the  Imported  opportiuiltleB  for  In- 
vestment In  the  United  States  and  perhaps 
also  foreign — and  further  the  accomplish- 
ing of  the  goal  of  $1  billion  in  Oovernment 
erpendltures  overseas. 

The  tax  rate  on  foreign  bonds  Is  15  per- 
cent, while  the  rate  Is  graduated  from  2.75 
to  15  percent  on  foreign  bonds  depending 
upon  the  time  of  maturity.  The  rate  of  the 
tax  raises  the  cost  of  foreign  borrowing  In 
the  United  States  by  about  1  percent  per 
year.  There  Is  no  tax  If  the  foreign  security 
la  purchased  by  another  American.  The 
brokerage  agencies  function  In  this  cai>aclty. 
The  American  holder  of  foreign  stock  can  sell 
It  In  the  market  designated  for  such  sale  and 
escape  the  15-p«rcent  charge  on  the  value  of 
his  or  her  stock..  If  a  purchase  Is  made  from 
a  foreigner  he  Is  subject  to  the  tax.  One 
liable  for  the  tax  must  file  a  quarterly  In- 
terest— failure  to  do  so  results  In  a  fine  of 
•1.000  as  well  as  a  criminal  penalty  for  a 
willful  failure  to  file — similar  to  violation  Im- 
posed In  the  case  of  tax  returns. 

Ilie  following  questions  and  answers  are  In 

conformity  with  the  prescriptions  of  the  bill : 

"Question.  Can    an    American   escape    the 

tax  by  purchasing  foreign  securities  outside 

the  country? 

"Answer.  No.  The  liability  for  tax  Is  in- 
curred whether  the  purchase  from  a  foreign- 
er Is  made  within  or  outside  the  United 
States.  Enforcement  of  this  requirement  will 
be  comparable  to  enforcetneat  of  Income  tax 
proTlslons  applicable  to  Americans  living 
abroad. 

"Question.  Must  Information  returns  be 
filed  by  brokers? 

"Answer.  Broken  will  be  required  to  re- 
port purchases  by  them  on  behalf  of  custotn- 
ers  who  are  liable  for  the  taa. 

"Question.  Are  brokers  required  to  with- 
hold the  tax  on  the  purchase  of  foreign 
securities? 

"Answer.  No.  The  American  purchaser 
must  file  a  return  and  pay  the  tax. 

"Question.  How  does  the  seller  eetabllsh 
that  he  Is  an  American? 

"Answer.  Certificate  of  American  owner- 
ship forms  have  been  supplied  on  which 
sellers  certify  that  they  are  Amierlcans,  and 
purchasers  from  them  are  not  subject  to 
the  tax.  These  forms  must  be  Oled  with  the 
seller's  broker,  and  a  single  form  can  suffice 
for  an  entire  brokerage  account. 

"Question.  E>oe8  the  bill  provide  penalties 
for  executing  false  certificates  of  American 
ownership? 

"Answer.  The  willful  filing  of  false  certifi- 
cates of  American  ownership  is  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  tl.OOO,  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

"Question.  What  Is  the  effecUve  date  of 
the  tax? 

"Answer.  The  tax  applies  to  purchases  of 
foreign  securities  made  on  or  after  July  19. 
1963.  This  effective  date  Is  necessary  to 
avoid  an  acceleration  of  foreign  borrowings 
during  the  period  In  which  Congress  Is  con- 
sidering the  proposal,  which  might  cause 
irreparable  damage  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments In  the  short  term.  In  the  case  of 
piuxhase  nutde  on  stock  exchanges,  August 
17.  19«3,  is  the  effective  date. 

"Question.  Why  does  the  blU  apply  to  out- 
standing as  well  as  new  lasuasT 

"Answer.  Inclusion  of  outstanding  Issues 
within  the  bill's  coverage  wm  achieve  bal- 
ance-of-payments  savings  of  as  much  as  fSOO 
mllUoa  annually  and  prevent  substitutloii  6f 
untaxed  outstanrttng  securtttes  for  taxed  new 
Issues.  If  the  tax  did  not  apply  to  both  new 
and  outstanding  securltlas,  it  would  be  a 
relatively  slmpls  matter  for  foreigners  to  seU 


Issues  which  they  now  hold  on  a  tax-free 
basis  to  Americans  and  use  the  proceeds  to 
invest  In  new  Issues. 

"Question.  Why  does  the  tax  apply  to  both 
stocks  and  bonds? 

"Answer.  Stocks  are  an  alternate  means 
ot  raising  capital  for  private  foreign  bor- 
rowers and  failure  to  Include  them  might 
cost  $500  to  9600  million  annually  in  out- 
flows. 

"Question.  Does  the  tax  apply  to  the  pur- 
chase of  all  foreign  debt  obligations,  regard- 
less of  maturity? 

"Answer.  The  tax  does  not  apply  to  pur- 
chases of  obligations  with  less  than  3  years 
remaining  to  maturity.  These  short-term 
obligations  play  an  Important  role  In  financ- 
ing U.S.  exports. 

"Question.  Will  the  tax  have  a  restrictive 
effect  on  U.S.  exports? 

"Answer.  The  bUl  has  been  carefully  drawn 
so  as  not  to  Interfere  with  export  flnanclnK. 
since  an  Increase  In  exports  Is  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  reducing  the  deficit  In  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments. 

"Question.  Does  the  tax  apply  to  direct 
investments  made  by  VS.  firms  In  foreign 
corporations? 

"Answer.  No  tax  Is  due  if  the  American  firm 
owns  10  percent  or  more  of  the  stock,  or  the 
purchase  brings  ownership  to  10  percent  or 
more,  of  the  foreign  corporation  since  di- 
rect Investment  of  this  ty^  Implies  active 
participation  In  the  management  of  the  for- 
eign corporation  and  Is  not  concerned  with 
Interest-rate  differentials. 

"Question.  How  does  the  bUl  affect  bank 
loans? 

"Answer.  Commercial  btink  loans  are  ex- 
cluded from  tax  If  made  by  a  bank  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  Its  conunerclal  banking 
business.  This  exclusion  recognizes  the  Im- 
portant role  of  commercial  banks  In  financ- 
ing U.S.  exports  and  the  International  busi- 
ness of  American  firms. 

"Question.  What  is  being  done  to  prevent 
use  of  the  bank  exclusion  to  avoid  the  tax 
on  otherwise  taxable  borrowings? 

"Answer.  Because  of  the  possibility  of 
abuse  of  the  bank  exclusion,  the  bill  author- 
izes the  collection  of  data  on  foreign  bank 
lending  to  provide  a  basis  for  determining 
whether  this  exclusion  should  be  continued 
and,  if  not,  the  way  in  which  It  should 
be  modified. 

"Question.  Does  the  tax  apply  to  purchases 
of  securities  of  less  developed  countries? 

"Answer.  No.  The  bill  excludes  from  tax 
purchases  of  governmental  securities  of  less 
developed  countries  as  well  as  securities  of 
companies  doing  the  bulk  of  their  business 
In  less  developed  countries. 

"Question.  Does  the  tax  apply  to  new  is- 
sues of  all  developed  countries? 

"Answer.  The  bill  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  authority  to  exempt  new  issues  of 
a  foreign  country  where  he  determines  that 
application  of  the  tax  to  the  securities  of 
that  country  Imperils  or  threatens  to  Imperil 
the  stability  of  the  International  monetary 
system.  In  such  a  case,  the  United  States 
would  want  to  avoid  disruption  of  the  Inter- 
national payments  system  since  this  could 
bring  serious  damage  to  our  own  economy 
as  well  as  to  other  countries.  Such  action 
would  be  In  accordance  with  the  treaty 
obligation  of  the  United  States  to  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  to  help  promote 
exchange  stability. 

"Question.  Is  It  expected  that  this  au- 
thority will  be  exercised? 

"Answer.  It  Is  anticipated  that  new  Cana- 
dian Issues  will  be  exempted  from  tax 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  gains  we  sought  will  be 
sacrificed  since  the  Canadians  have  under- 
take not  to  borrow  in  the  XSB.  market 
amounts  that  would  increase  their  interna- 
tional reserves.  The  exemption  can  be  re- 
voked or  limited  if  Canadian  borrowings 
exceed   amounts  required  to  maintain  thelr 


internatlonal  reserves  and  reach  ths  ab- 
normally high  levels  of  1962  and  early  1963. 

"Question.  Does  the  tax  apply  to  foreign 
companies  controlled   by  Americans? 

"Answer.  The  bUl  excludes  from  tax  for- 
eign corporations  traded  on  \J&.  stock  ex- 
changes  If  the  principal  market  la  In  the 
United  States  and  more  than  50  percent  of 
the   stock    Is   owned   by   Americans. 

"Question.  What  Is  the  expected  revenue 
from  the  tax? 

"Answer.  It  Is  estimated  that  this  bill  will 
result  In  an  annual  revenue  gain  of  up  to 
$30  million  In  a  full  year  of  operation." 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  will  con- 
tribute to  the  protection  of  our  economy 
In  that  the  reduction  of  Investnaents  (bonds 
and  stocks)  abroad  will  serve  to  prevent 
the  depletion  of  our  gold  reserves  and  re- 
duce the  outflow  of  our  monetary  deficits  as 
a  result  of   heavy   foreign   Investments. 

PX'BLTC  LAND  LAW  REVTEW  COMMISSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  laudable  purpose  of 
H.K.  8070  establishing  of  a  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  t<)  study  laws  and  pro- 
cedures relating  to  the  administration  of 
the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  to 
correlate  the  same  with  a  view  of  proper 
revision  to  meet  the  current  needs  and 
future  development  of  their  uses  for  the 
American  people  In  the  public  Interest,  Is 
surely  needed.  A  Commission  alone  can 
serve  the  purposes  Intended  to  accomplish 
these  merited  goals.  No  committee  of  the 
Congress  could  possibly  amass  and  analyze 
the  tremendous  research  material  necessary 
to  assimilate  and  codify  the  legislative  spec- 
ificity under  this  public  responsibility. 
Members  chosen  must  be  expert  in  their 
training  In  order  to  comprehend  the  proper 
revLsloiis  and  other  purposes  Included  in 
H.R.  8070  provisions. 

The  Conamlsslon  consists  of  19  members 
selected  as  follows: 

Three  minority  and  majority  Senate  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate.  A  similar  number  as  above 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  Six 
members  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States — excludes  those  holding  Fed- 
eral appointment  within  1  year  of  consider- 
ation— also  anyone  holding  an  appointment 
or  p>osltlon  with  the  executive  branch  of 
Oovenunent — time  waiver  not  to  exceed 
130  days  of  the  previous  3d5-day  period. 

The  Chairman  shall  be  elected  by  the 
18  members.  Vacancies  are  filled  In  similar 
manner  as  respective  appointments.  One  of 
the  members  app>olnted  by  the  respyectlve  ap- 
pointing officer  of  the  Congress  shall  be 
designated  as  a  senior  member.  The  organi- 
zation meeting  will  be  called  by  these  senior 
members.  Ten  members  are  considered  a 
quorum  to  do  business — a  lesser  number 
may  conduct  hearings.  Only  Members  of  the 
Congress  shall  serve  without  pay,  but  will 
receive  reimbursement  for  travel  and  sub- 
sistence. Others  receive  450  per  diem  when 
actually  performing  services — also  reimburse- 
ment for  travel  and  subsistence.  Twenty- 
five  additional  members  will  be  representa- 
tive of   those   Interested   In   public   lands. 

The  Commission  Is  given  full  powers  to 
carry  out  Its  purposes — subpena  of  wit- 
nesses and  documents — not  to  be  served  for 
hearing  outside  State  of  domicile — the  mate- 
rial or  testimony  may  be  classified  if  pro- 
cured from  tmdtsclosed  or  secret  sources. 
May  secure  material  and  evldenclary  facts 
from  employees  of  agencies,  and  so  forth,  to 
be  held  confidential. 

An  appropriation  of  $4  million  la  au- 
thorized. 

The  all  inclusive  definition  of  public  lands, 
reservations — excluding  Indian  lands — lands 
permanently  or  temporarily  withdrawn,  re- 
served, or  withheld  from  private  appropria- 
tion and  disposal  under  public  land  laws 
including  mining  laws,  outstanding  interests 
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of  the  United  States  In  lands  patent,  con- 
veyed in  fee  or  otherwise,  under  the  public 
land  laws,  national  forests,  and  the  surface 
and  Bubsiirface  resources  of  all  such  laws.  In- 
cluding the  disposition,  restriction,  or  dis- 
position of  the  mineral  resources  In  lands 
defined  by  appropriate  statutes,  treaty  or 
judicial  determination  as  being  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States  In  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

Thus  the  enactment  of  H.R.  8070  will  per- 
mit a  comprehensive  affirmation  of  the 
policies  of  the  United  States  In  treating 
With  public  lands  In  all  matters  concerning 
the  carnrlng  out  of  the  public  Interest.  It  la 
considered  that  a  4-year  study  will  contribute 
much  to  the  formulation  of  the  future  policy 
of  our  Government  In  treating  with  public 
lands  and  their  relation  to  the  public  Interest. 
Each  agency  concerned  with  public  lands 
will  have  a  liaison  representative  to  work 
with  the  Commission  staff.  The  Commis- 
sion will  file  Its  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress  by  December  31.  1967,  and  ceases 
Its  functions  on  June  30,  1968. 

The  committee  and  Its  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
AspinallI,  are  to  be  congratfllated  upon  Its 
splendid  approach  to  solve  an  Intricate  and 
delicate  level  of  controversy  In  Government — 
the  Department  of  Interior  under  the  posi- 
tive leadership  of  Hon.  Stewart  Udall  have 
persistently  sought  congressional  action  In 
this  area  of  Government  operation.  His  ac- 
tion to  modernize  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  In  both  its  operational  and  Its  Im- 
provement for  the  public  acceptance  of  Its 
facilities  and  purposes  In  the  xises  of  lands 
and  facilities  are  a  credit  to  our  national 
progress  In  the  recreational  services  of  the 
Department  and  the  conservation  of  public 
lands  for  future  generations  of  Americans. 

rZDERAL    PAT    RAISX 

Mr.  Chairman,  HH.  8986,  the  Federal  pay 
raise  bill  La  in  reality  a  pay  readjustment 
measiire.  The  $546  million  measure  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  administration  and  executive 
and  business  leaders  throughout  the  Nation. 
It  provides  for  an  Increase  in  pay  for  1.7 
million  Oovernment  employees  and  an  In- 
crease of  $10,000  In  the  salaries  of  Members 
of  Congress. 

The  pay  raises  for  Federal  executives  and 
employees  are  in  conformity  with  those 
wages  paid  by  private  Industry  for  compara- 
ble positions.  The  last  pay  raise  voted— 
1962— Initiated  this  principle  as  a  basic  con- 
sideration for  future  legUlatlon  at  this  level. 

Since  1945  the  Government  employees  have 
received  through  congressional  enactment  10 
raises.  The  690.000  postal  employees  re- 
ceived a  6.2-percent  increase  and  other  em- 
ployees numbering  1.1  million — classified  and 
other  white-collared  help — received  4.88-per- 
cent Increases.  All  throughout  the  history 
of  these  raises  by  the  Congress  the  greater 
pressures  were  acUvated  by  the  better  orga- 
nized Federal  groups  of  employees,  thvis  the 
emotional  or  political  advantages  of  pres- 
sures resulted  In  a  superficial  and  loose 
consideration  of  the  problem  as  a  study — no 
comparative  figures  developed  between  In- 
dustrial compensatory  tables  at  wages  and 
those  of  Government  workers  thus  estab- 
lishing a  basic  relationship  between  the 
Federal  salary  aystem  and  those  of  Industry, 
as  refiected  in  comparative  employment  sta- 
tistics prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  their  statistical  tables,  which 
estimate  ths  average  annual  adjustments  of 
between  2^  and  S  percent  will  establish  the 
comparability  law  In  Oovernment. 

It  la  contemplated  that  the  comparability 
principle  in  fixing  of  Federal  salaries  will 
effect  a  60-percent  decrease  In  the  expense 
Incurred  in  Increased  salary  expenses. 

The  BLS  axirvey  of  1961-62  la  used  as  the 
basis  of  the  rates  in  the  bill.  A  1962-63 
study  advocated  a  S-percent  increase  above 
thoee  of  ths  administration  in  Federal  pay. 


but  also  recommended  a  cut  in  the  salaries 
of  the  middle  and  higher  bracketed  em- 
ployees—below the  1961-62  figures. 

The  administration  approves  the  bill  with 
the  reservation  that  In  the  future  a  blU  to 
correct  the  Inequities  In  the  middle  and  top 
grades  be  enacted  to  fulfill  the  principle  of 
complete  comparability  with  similar  posi- 
tions In  Industry  and  business. 

As  far  as  the  judges  of  the  counts  no  one 
can  deny  that  their  judicial  abilities  and 
talents  would  In  jwlvate  fields  of  their  pro- 
fession earn  far  more  than  their  Federal 
salaries. 

An  equally  Important  provision  of  the  bill 
provides  for  an  increase  of  $10,000  for  the 
Members  of  the  Congress — the  unlnfcMmed 
citizen  would  be  critical  of  the  Congress 
voting  a  pay  raise  for  Its  Members  at  what 
critics  say  Is  an  111  opportune  time  period 
when  tlie  financial  stability  of  the  Nation  Is 
continuing  In  the  deep  red  side  of  the  ledger; 
and  all  sorts  of  suggestions  In  public,  busi- 
ness, and  political  circles  are  advanced  on 
theories  to  secure  a  total  economic  conser- 
vatism In  Government  spending. 

Just  what  Is  the  financial  situation  con- 
fronting the  Members  of  the  Congress  rela- 
tive to  questions  Involving  the  inadeqiiacy 
oi  the  present  level  of  salary?  Although  the 
present  salary — $22,500 — appears  to  the  same 
as  substantial  sum  as  compensation  for  the 
Federal  services  at  this  level — yet  few  citi- 
zens realize  the  terrific  exp>enses  Incurred  by 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  In  meeting  the 
financial  responsibilities  of  this 'Office. 

To  begin  with  the  income  tax  retention 
as  the  part  of  the  Government  amounts  the 
average  case  of  one  married  with  one  de- 
pendent at  17>4  percent  of  salary  equal  to 
about  $3,800  per  year. 

The  contributions  at  all  levels  of  chari- 
ties and  programs  for  medical  research  aid 
foundations,  school  groups  visiting  Washing- 
ton, travel  fares — Incidental  to  required  re- 
turn to  attend  district  functions  and  con- 
gressional business;  further  the  maintenance 
of  two  homes  and  offices  far  beyond  the 
Government  allowances.  No  small  item  is 
the  wide  range  of  gifts,  donations,  and  emol- 
uments given  to  constituents,  and  services — 
tips  and  cab  fares.  Furtho-  the  obligations 
of  a  political  nature  Including  the  contribu- 
tions to  churches,  medical  programs,  and 
above  all  the  dlnn^-s  to  visitors  In  Wash- 
ington. Substantial  stuns  are  also  a  needed 
outlay  of  7V4  percent  of  salary  for  the  pen- 
sion fund  and  policies  Insxirlng  life  at  $10 
to  $12  per  month  and  health  at  $10  to  $12  per 
month  for  family  protection.  Many  of  the 
Members  who  are  elected  from  districts  sans 
political  organizations  must  wholly  finance 
their  own  political  units  In  order  to  perfect 
a  working  and  functioning  campaign  for 
their  election.  Many  are  In  a  serious  finan- 
cial condition  due  to  the  heavy  costs  between 
yearly  Interval  campaigns  each  2  yetirs.  The 
Members  with  growing  families  are  beset  with 
problems  of  school  and  college  tuition,  also 
subsistence  coets  of  education. 

Unless  the  salary  increase  as  proposed  In 
this  legislation  In  a  few  years  only  persons 
of  affluence  can  be  expected  to  place  their 
names  upon  the  lists  as  candidates  for  con- 
gressional office. 

There  are  less  than  1.600  offices  and  posi- 
tions covered  In  the  congressional,  executive, 
and  Judicial  salary  provisions  at  an  aggre- 
gate cost  of  $15.7  million  and  represents  but 
2.6  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  bill.  These 
changes  have  been  recommended  strongly 
by  recognized  authorities  on  the  subject  botu 
In  Oovernment  and  private  life.  The  bill 
establishes  basically  a  sound  salary  system 
for  all  levels  of  Oovernment.  Also,  the  con- 
tinued application  of  the  comparability  prin- 
ciple to  salaries  of  postal  and  other  career 
Federal  employees  depends  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis on  the  salary  levels  of  Federal  executives. 
Judges,  and  Members  of  Congress. 


Fair  and  substantial  salaries  will  retain 
In  the  Government  employ  executives  in  key 
posts — judges  of  high  repute  and  talented 
abilities,  authorities  In  their  profession — and 
attract  and  continue  at  the  legislative  level 
of  Government  capable  and  skilled  legisla- 
tors 8uid  Individuals  who  are  fit  to  accept  the 
heavy  responsibilities  of  the  office  and  In 
dedication  to  this  service  are  not  beset  by 
financial  deficits  In  their  public  and  family 
obligations. 

The  committee  in  Its  proposal  has  pre- 
sented a  realistic  blU  In  HJl.  8966  as  a  re- 
sult of  long  study  and  thorough  research  of 
the  problem.  My  compUmentB  and  appre- 
ciation are  extended  to  Its  Illustrious  Chair- 
man ToM  MmuiAT  and  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
for  their  Inestimable  valued  contribution  to 
the  perfection  of  good  sound  Government 
operation  Insuring,  through  efficient  and  in- 
telligent personnel,  a  strong  functioning 
Government. 

APPaOPRIATIONB 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations should  be  congratulated  in  its  ef- 
forts to  balance  the  cost  otf  the  Depcutment 
of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  Includ- 
ing the  U3.  Forest  Service  for  1966  and  ex- 
cluding the  Bonneville  Power  Admlnlstja- 
tlon.  Bureau  of  ReclamaUon,  Southeastern 
Power  Administration;  the  bill  provided  a  net 
Increase  over  the  1964  aj.  propria tlon  oC  1 
percent — a  net  increase  erf  $$,439, 100. 

As  to  revenxies  earned  it  was  projected  that 
the  activities  are  forecast  to  bring  in  a  sum 
equal  to  $687.900,000 — an  Increase  of  $90  J 
million  over  1964. 

The  most  Important  responsibilities  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Nation  and  tiie  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  are  embodied  In  the  prxr- 
poees  of  this  legislation — ^ths  conservaUon 
of  our  natural  resources,  the  care  o<  the 
Indians,  and  the  development  of  the  recrea- 
tional facilities  of  our  puWlc  lands — so  ably 
accomplished  in  this  administration  by  ter- 
rific activities  of  modem  methods  and  the  In- 
telligent progressive  Ideas  of  our  former  col- 
league, Secretary  Stewart  UdaU,  and  his  ef- 
ficient and  talented  staff  of  workers  IdenU- 
fled  with  the  operations  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  its  related  agencies. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  committee  has 
provided  wide  reforms  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion especially  for  the  Indian  children  as 
well  as  other  developoients  in  Indian  pro- 
grams expanding  their  activities  and  bene- 
fits— approximately  one-third  of  ths  appro- 
priation figrures  are  adapted  to  Indian  affairs. 
Also  the  necessary  Implementation  for  the 
Federal  contribution  to  the  establishment 
of  the  President  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  as  authorized  by  Public 
Law  88-260  approved  earlier  this  year — Jan- 
uary 23,  1964 — this  la  the  accomplishment  of 
another  milestone  In  the  establishment  of  a 
cultural  center  whose  activities  will  reflect 
the  realization  of  the  reallstie  dream  of  our 
martyred  President,  whose  classical  mind 
envisioned  the  great  contributions  to  the 
ctiltural  progress  of  the  Nation — ^fittingly 
emanating  from  the  Capital  City  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  question  that 
under  the  leadership  of  his  artistic  widow. 
Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  that  the  great  im- 
petus needed  to  generate  the  public  confi- 
dence In  the  ultimate  aims  erf  its  sponsors 
will  be  realized — namely  the  success  of  estab- 
lishing this  Institution  through  the  match- 
ing of  fimds  both  public  and  Federal  appro- 
I>rlated  under  this  bill — not  to  exceed  $15,- 
400,000. 

The  many  services  of  great  public  import 
provided  under  this  bill  are  dedicated  to  a 
refil  public  interest — no  one  can  deny  that 
the  dollars  spent  to  preserve  and  revitalise 
the  recreational  facilities  and  lands  o€  our 
Nation  that  belong  to  our  pec^ls  as  well  as 
the  advancement  of  the  cultural  and  educa- 
tional level  la  a  signal  contribution  to  publio 
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purpose.  A  gfreat  deal  of  credit  belongs  to 
the  committee  under  the  leadership  or  a 
great  American  and  our  colleague,  Mr. 
MiCHAKi.  KtawAN.  who  again  as  he  has  In 
other  fields,  touching  the  true  values  of  legis- 
lative contributions  to  our  way  of  American 
life,  guided  the  committee — and  also  instilled 
confidence  In  the  Congress  to  foster  and  per- 
I)etuat«  the  new  programs  proposed  to  con- 
serve, improve  our  lands,  and  give  guidance 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  whose  de- 
manding leadership  petitions  the  Congress 
to  make  possible  by  legislation  these  reforms. 
This  is  a  splendid  bill  for  the  purposes  in- 
tended and  should  be  unanimously  supported 
by  the  Congress. 

MILITARY    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  passage  of  H  R.  10300 
marks  tlie  passing  of  the  master  services  of  a 
great  legislator,  Carl  Vinbon.  who  for  the 
past  30  years  of  his  50  years  as  a  Member  of 
the  Hoiise  has  in  his  committee  advised, 
guided,  and  directed  legislation  for  the  mili- 
tary departments  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Sendees.  His  dedication 
to  strengthening  the  defensive  and  offensive 
might  oif  the  United  States  as  a  military 
power  is  reflected  In  the  superior  if  not  su- 
preme punishing  and  deterrent  power  of  our 
military  forces.  The  Nation  and  the  Con- 
gress are  deeply  Indebted  to  him  in  apprecia- 
tion for  his  skillful  and  discerning  states- 
manship. 

The  many  facets  considered  at  all  levels 
of  military  operational  programs  and  projects 
were  provided  for  after  minute  examination 
and  study  by  the  committee  of  the  various 
proposals  submitted  for  authorization  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  approved  bill  totals  $1,590,666,000  and 
provides  construction  authorization  In  sup- 
port of  the  Active  Forces,  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents, defense  agencies,  and  military 
family  housing. 

The  toital  authorization  granted  w^fe  as 
follows:  Army,  »300,482.000:  Navy,  $238,536,- 
000;  Air  Force,  $345,727,000;  Etefense  agen- 
cies, including  Atomic,  Support,  Supply,  Na- 
tional Security,  and  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
$10,806,000;  family  housing:  Army— 2.135 
units;  Navy — 4,056  units;  Air  Force — 3,695 
units,  amounting  to  $177,758,000;  general 
support,  $482,847,000  thus  totaling  for  these 
Items,  $660,605,000;  the  Reserve  forces — 
Army,  Navy,  Marine,  and  Air  Corps  Reserve 
and  similar  Army,  and  Air  National  Guard, 
totaling  $34,450,000 — a  grand  total  of  $1,- 
590,666.000.  The  request  for  new  facilities 
submitted  by  the  military  departments 
totaled  over  $2.1  billion  and  an  additional 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  for  family 
housing.  After  study  and  analysis  by  the 
Departm.ent  of  Defense  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget — also  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
nearly  ynt-^f — 49  percent — approximately  $1 
billion  was  rejected  or  deferred.  The  totals 
for  military  construction  authorization  for 
fi^scal  year  1965  amounts  to  $1,839,607,000. 

The  proposed  acquisition  of  land  amounted 
to  1,460,289  acres  at  a  cost  of  $32  million — 
the  committee  approved  the  purchase  of  204,- 
282  acres  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $21  5  mil- 
lion, saving  $10.5  million. 

H.R.  13000  authorizes  $75  million  for  medi- 
cal facilities  of  which  $56  million  Is  provided 
for  the  erection  of  11  hospitals. 

The  committee  provided  $17.5  million  for 
emergency  construction  projects,  a  modified 
siun  for  a  limited  authority,  and  a  strict  guide 
against  using  these  funds  as  an  added  re- 
programlng  authority  but  only  for  an  un- 
foreseen construction  requirement. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  construction  of  585 
military  bases  throughout  the  world;  also 
9,886  Individual  units  of  military  family 
housing,  minor  construction  authority  for 
improvements  of  adeqviate  quarters,  rental 
guarantee  payments,  operating  expenses, 
leasing  of  family  units,  5,000;  maintenance 
of  the  entire  Inventory  of  the  military  fam- 


ily, 368,000  units;  credit  debt  payments  and 
serviceman's  mortgage  Insurance  authori- 
zation. 

The  bill  provides  new  authority  to  build  95 
Army  permanent  Installations.  3  on  foreign 
shores,  also  cadet  housing  fadlltleB.  $1S7 
million;  operation  and  training  facilities; 
surface-to-air  missiles  facilities,  $39  million: 
medical  facilities,  $24  million;  administrative 
facilities,  $7  million;  and  land,  $19  million. 
Also  facilities  for  the  Army  Security  Agency 
In  the  United  States  and  at  Army  bases  In 
foreign  countries. 

The  provisions  In  the  bill  relative  to  the 
replacement  of  deteriorated  temporary  fa-r 
clUtles  outdated  basic  plants  necessitate 
the  programing  of  $300  million  per  year 
over  a  10-year  period  In  new  or  Improved  fa- 
cilities— are  in  conformity  wth  both  the 
services  and  the  committees  studies. 

The  bill  provides  certain  moneys  for  a  con- 
templated change  in  the  removal  of  the  5th 
Army  Headquarters  at  the  Southside  of  Chi- 
cago. 111.,  to  Fort  Sheridan.  111.— appropriat- 
ing $323  million  to  facilitate  this  change  as 
an  initial  cost  for  preliminary  preparation 
for  plans  and  so  forth.  The  estimated  sums 
necessary  to  complete  the  proposed  turnover 
Will  necessitate  further  continuing  appro- 
priations for  housing  facilities  In  the  amount 
of  about  $10  million. 

The  advocates  of  the  changes  have  not 
given  any  substantial  reason  for  the  trans- 
fer except  to  aver  that  It  belongs  there.  The 
thousands  of  civilians  employed  giving  re- 
lated services  to  the  operational  unit  head- 
quarters will  be  thrown  into  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed.  The  broad  scope  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  5th  Army  Headquarters,  in- 
cliidlng  the  Midwestern  States — Colorado  on 
the  west — carrying  on  the  administrative 
business  of  the  Army.  This  unit  should  be 
located  at  Chicago.  111.  It  is  easily  accessible 
from  all  parts  of  the  area  by  rail.  air.  or  auto, 
certainly  all  lines  of  communication  are  at 
one's  elbow.  The  committee  showed  acute 
alertness  in  response  to  the  will  of  Chairman 
Vinson,  In  rejecting  the  O'Hara  amendment 
submitted  by  the  Chicago  delegation  strik- 
ing the  appropriation  Incorporated  in  the  bill 
for  this  stupid  scheme  against  the  public  in- 
terest of  the  citizens  of  Chicago.  Chicago 
has  been  the  victim  of  these  military  pro- 
posals under  the  pretense  of  economy — 
through  consolidation  of  various  services  lo- 
cated In  Chicago  with  other  services  in  other 
cities — by  transfer  of  the  same  to  those  cities 
without  any  regard  to  the  employment  prob- 
lems resulting  or  the  deprivation  of  the 
rights  of  those  who  had  gained  civil  service 
status  in  their  employment — in  most  In- 
stances, unless  employees  transfer — lose  sen- 
iority and  Federal  emplojTnent. 

The  all  Inclusive  items  In  the  bill  are  varied 
and  all  encompassing  of  the  military  needs 
and  Intense  operational  worldwide  scope  of 
our  military  family.  This  all  important  sub- 
ject has  been  treated  by  the  committee  with 
meticulous  treatment  of  excellent  legislative 
finesse.  The  perfected  work  glows  with  the 
brilliant  and  deft  abilities  of  our  estimable 
chairman,  Carl  Vinson,  who  enjoys  a  na- 
tional reputation  as  the  supreme  authority 
on  matters  affecting  the  military  policy  of 
the  services,  as  related  to  their  legislative 
purposes.  Chairman  Carl  Vinson,  the  Il- 
linois delegation  salutes  you  in  appreciation 
of  your  dedication  as  a  guide  and  guard  of 
the  military  powers  of  our  Nation  through 
the  years  and  today  stands  as  the  strongest, 
militarily,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Her  position  Is  in  the  forefront  of  the  su- 
preme defenders  of  the  Uberty-lovlng  nations 
of  the  universe. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  appropriation  for  the 
Treasury,  Post  Office  and  Executive  Office 
for  1965  as  Incorporated  In  H.R.  10633  pro- 
vides the  sum  of  $1,207,080,000,  some  $179,- 
954,000  In   excess   of  the    1964  appropriation 


and  a  cut  of  $29,910,000  under  the  budget 
request. 

Mandatory  Increases  such  as  the  Military 
Pay  Act — of  1963 — and  the  civilian  pay  in- 
crease— year  of  1964— «urcount  for  $121  mil- 
lion. Other  costs  and  capital  expenditures — 
purchase  of  electronic  data  processing  equip- 
ment— to  reduce  rental  costs,  the  replace- 
ment of  aircraft  and  vessels — Coast  Guard — 
account  for  $84  million,  lliis  volume  and 
workload  Increases  account  for  the  Increases. 

The  permanent  appropriation  and  trust 
funds  over  which  the  Congress  action  re- 
mains at  status  quo  amount  In  1965  to 
$11,175,395,000,  an  increase  of  $390,880,000. 
The  Interest  on  the  public  debt  Included  In 
this  figure  estimated  at  $11  billion,  an  in- 
crease over  1964  of  $400  million. 

The  Increases  In  personnel  allowed  over 
1964  were  as  follows:  1,650  for  Treasury  and 
700  In  the  Poet  Office. 

The  Treasury  Department  was  provided 
with  an  appropriation  of  $1,207,080,000.  an 
Increase  of  $108,430,000  over  1964.  Increase 
of  civilian  personnel  1.600 — Including  1.400 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  entire 
Department  of  the  Treasury  Is  represented 
by  about  82,000  ^employees  exclusive  of  non- 
appropriated and  revolving  fund  enfiployment. 

The  Increase  In  funds  were  a  result  of 
mandatory  Increases  In  cost* — both  military 
and  civilian  pay  raises — about  $48.6  million — 
equipment  and  facilities,  $32  million;  and 
the  vessel  and  aircraft  replacement  program 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  $29  million. 

Office  of  the  Secretary:  Committee  rec- 
ommends $5,550,000  Increase  of  $550,000  over 
1964.  Office  of  the  Director  of  Practice  was 
transferred  from  Revenue  to  the  Office  of 
Secretary.  Seven  new  pweltiona  were  pro- 
vided for. 

Bureau  of  Accounts  Salaries  and  ex- 
pense*, $33  million— less  than  1964,  $1,800,000. 

Bureau  of  Customs:  $76  million — $3.- 
630,000  more  than  1964 — workload  Increas- 
ing continuously.  Increase  travelers  at  port 
of  entry  for  1965  estimated  at  $171  million — 
$158  million,  1962.  Formal  entries  of  mer- 
chandise Increased  from  $1.6  million  in  1963 
to  $1.8  million  in  1965. 

Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  1965. 
$5,750,000. 

Bureau  of  the  Mint,  1965,  $9,380,000;  in- 
crease of  $1,880,000  over  1964.  Salaries  and 
expenses,  $600,000,  to  be  losed  excltislvely  to 
mint  an  Increased  number  of  coins  to  serve 
a  criUcal  need,  and  $650,000  for  minting  of 
100  nUlllon  silver  dollars — 100  employees  In- 
crease allowed. 

ConstrucUon  of  mint  facilities:  $16  mil- 
lion appropriated.  New  mint  construction 
in  Philadelphia,  and  for  the  Improvement  of 
machinery  for  coin  production. 

Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt:  Appropriated 
for  1965.  $49  million;  Increase  of  $1  million 
over   1984. 

Bureau  of  Narcotics:  Appropriated  1965, 
$5,500,000,  Increase  of  $200,000  over  1964 
mandatory  costs  and  oversea  programs. 

Coast  Guard:  $270  million  1965.  $21  mil- 
lion over  1964 — to  provide  for  mandatory 
cost  In  salary  Increases  and  full  year  round 
of>eratlons  of  vessels,  aircraft,  and  shore 
installations. 

Internal  Revenue:  $583  million,  an  in- 
crease of  $31  million  over  1964.  Mandatory 
Increases  Including  purchase  of  automatic 
data  processing  equipment  and  the  Increase 
of  personnel — l,4O0. 

Office  of  the  Treasurer:  $6  million.  1965; 
a  reduction  of  $10,700,000—1964. 

Secret  Service:  $7V4  mUllon,  1965;  in- 
crease of  $670,000  ovw   1964. 

White  House  Police:  $1,730,000,  1965;  $30.- 
000  Increase — 1964.  Guard  Force:  $420,000, 
1965;  $30,000  Increase — 1964. 

Post  Office:  Appropriation  1965,  $5,001.- 
600.000.  an  Increase  of  $76  million  over  1964 — 
$73  million  represent  mandatory  costs  in- 
creases such  ae  saiarlse.  increased  mall 
volume.  Increase  In  personnel,  amounting  to 
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$33  mUIlon.  Also  an  Increase  of  700  In  i>er- 
lonnel.  Al»o  In  addltloo  to  the  380  accruing 
for  conaoUdation  of  the  accounting  centers, 
making  the  total  increase  1,0«) — a  total  per- 
ionnel  of  594.000. 

Independent  agenclee:  Tax  court,  $1,960,- 
000.  1965;  an  Increase  of  $70,000  over  1964. 

Advisory  Commission  of  Intergovwnmen- 
Ul  Relations:  $396,000.  1965.  an  Increase  of 
$10,000—1964. 

President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Labor- 
Management:  $150,000.  1966,  $50,000  less 
than  1964. 

The  committee  Is  to  be  congratulated  on 
Its  thorough  evalXiatlon  of  the  needs  of  these 
Government  divisions  both  as  to  their  finan- 
cial needs  and  tn  terms  of  personnel  and 
mechanical  modernization  of  the  Improve- 
ments In  machinery  Implementation  of  use 
to  the  efficient  operational  services  of  the 
various  bureaus  and  departments  considered 
by  this  bill. 

The  {Mtssage  of  this  legislation  marks  the 
end  of  the  legislative  chairmanship  of  the 
dlstlngtiisbed  Congressman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  OaktJ  whose  diligent  and  intelligent 
leadership  has  guided  the  efforts  of  his  com- 
mittee through  the  years  of  his  chairman- 
ship. At  each  session  he  was  secure  In  his 
determination  to  procure  the  basic  data  and 
evidentiary  facts  to  sustain  the  decisions  of 
bis  committee.  There  Is  no  more  important 
matter  than  that  of  fixing  the  financial 
costs  for  the  functioning  offices  and  bureaus 
of  Government — hence  the  excellent  results 
of  the  committee  In  serving  so  well  these 
heavy  responsibilities  of  the  whole  Congress 
calls  for  a  salute  In  appreciation  for  this 
splendid  report  refiectlng  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Chairman  Vauchaj*  Gakt  and  the 
members  of  his  efficient  and  dedicated  com- 
mittee. 

NASA  APPmOPMATlON 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  10466  authM^zes  cer- 
tain appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  8j)ace  Administration.  The  total 
appropriations  amount  to  $6.193310.500, 
necessary  to  support  operational  adminis- 
tration, research  and  development,  con- 
struction of  facilities,  and  for  other  purixjees. 
The  separative  appropriated  figures  for  re- 
search and  development  $4,327,950,000;  con- 
struction faculties.  $348,336,000;  and  admln- 
iBtraUve  operations  $617,836,000. 

The  committee  la  to  be  congratulated  for 
Its  consistent  laborious  application  to  Its 
responsibilities  throughout  lengthy  deliber- 
ations baaed  upon  the  host  of  witnesses, 
except  In  their  fields,  who  gave  testimony  on 
the  various  facets  under  consideration. 

The  oonomlttee  In  conformity  with  the  de- 
sire of  the  Nation  to  establish  superiority  In 
space  placed  strong  emphasis  on  the  Ap)ollo 
or  moon  project.  The  control  of  space  In  su- 
periority by  the  United  States  is  assurance 
of  the  continuation  of  peace  among  all  na- 
tions. We  are  pledged  to  develop  space  for 
peaceful  purposes.  Nuclear  armed  space 
weapon  systems  In  the  control  of  any  enemy 
power  will  give  that  nation  the  power  to 
dictate  terms  at  the  bargain  table. 

Therefore.  In  order  to  prevent  nations 
Inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  pro-Western 
nations  by  Implementing  Its  policies  for 
peace  or  war  through  Its  space  weapon  supe- 
riority forces  the  United  States  to  pursue 
this  goal  with  the  moon  shot,  thus  experi- 
menting from  Inner  to  outer  space. 

The  President  determines  the  degree  of 
emphasis  to  be  placed  In  this  area  of  oper- 
ation. 

In  view  of  Russia's  success  in  inner  space, 
new  earth  operational  vehicles,  and  the  pro- 
posal Of  the  United  States  and  U.3.8.R.  joint 
venture  In  an  effort  toward  manned  lunar 
landing  which  Involves  classified  informa- 
tion, as  well  as  other  evento.  have  caused  a 
slowdown  In  the  lunar  program  although 
NASA  has  enjoyed  a  steady  growth— 19«8'i 
accompllshmenU  have  not  been  too  Impres- 
sive In  the  practical  sense  of  planned  prob- 


ing  of   space;    only    10   of   40   major  space 
probes  were  lifted  Into  space. 

Tb  concentrate  on  this  program  Is  meet 
Important  for  oiir  national  security.  The 
national  space  goals  must  be  realised  If  we 
are  to  retain  our  supremacy  as  the  most  pow- 
erful nation  militarily  and  as  the  most 
powerful  detorent  to  prevent  war. 

The  many  space  pwograms  and  projects  In- 
cluding the  Gemini.  $308,400,000;  Apoilo. 
$3,677,500,000;  advanced  missions,  $23.1  mil- 
lion; geophysics  and  astronomy.  $174J  mil- 
lion; lunar  and  planetary  exploration,  $283.1 
million;  sustaining  university.  $46  million; 
launch  vehicle  development.  $128.3  million; 
bloscience.  $31  million;  meteorological  satel- 
lites, $37.5  million;  communication  satellites. 
$11.4  million;  advanced  technological  satel- 
lites. $31  million;  basic  research.  $21  million; 
space  vehicle  systems.  $37  million;  electronic 
systems.  $27  million;  human  factor.  $16.6 
mUlion;  nuclear  electric,  $47.1  million;  nu- 
clear rockeU,  $67  miUlon;  chemical  propul- 
sion, $62.8  million;  space  poww,  $12.6  mil- 
lion; aeronauUcs,  $37  million;  tracking  and 
data  acquisition,  $265.9  mlUlon,  and  tech- 
nology. $4,750  million. 

The  university  provided  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  research  and  development  of  proj- 
ects under  contractual  arrangements  under 
grants — training  of  students — ^to  nonprofit 
educational  Institutions  of  higher  learning; 
also  Including  faculties  grants  and  research 
grants— titles  of  facUltlee  vests  In  United 
States — under  such  conditions  that  the  bene- 
fits realized  are  of  adequate  proportions  to 
Justify  the  grants  In  this  sustaining  pro- 
gram. 

Any  accomplishment  In  this  field  becomes 
of  wordly  notice  Immediately  upon  Its  opera- 
tional manifestation  In  space.  We  must  per- 
severe to  become  the  first  In  outer  space  dis- 
coveries and  exploration.  We  owe  It  to  our 
people  as  well  as  oiu'  allies  to  control  outer 
space  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
security  of  all  nations  for  the  preservation 
of  peace. 

Chicago's  interest  denied 
The  placement  of  the  Electronic  Research 
Center  near  Boston,  Mass. — 40  mUee — with 
a  continuing — In  futuro — expenditure  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  involving  the  establishment 
of  10  different  research  facilities  at  different 
levels  Of  the  study  of  electronics — should 
have  been  divided  by  placement  in  other 
areas  of  the  NaUon.  The  report  bears  out 
the  advantages  on  the  educational  level — 
coUeges  of  higher  learning  In  the  area— but 
the  city  of  Chicago  the  center  of  electronic 
production — Borg-Wamer  and  Western  Elec- 
trio — with  its  worldwide  recognized  universi- 
ties—Northwestern, Illinois,  Chicago.  Loyola. 
DePaul.  nilnols  Tech — and  being  the  most 
Important  manufacturing  and  tool  and  die 
production  center  of  the  NaUon  should  have 
been  considered  more  favorably  not  only  by 
reason  of  Its  location  but  due  to  the  further 
fact  that  the  city  has  lost  the  U.S.  Army 
Research — Food  and  Canteen.  Then  the  re- 
moval of  the  5th  Army  Headquarters  and 
several  other  Important  Installations.  The 
Midwest  Is  being  denied  a  parUclpatlon  in 
Federal  programs  to  a  point  where  it  hurts. 

rOOD    BTAKF    ACT 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  road  to  poverty  U  foot- 
worn by  the  millions  of  hunger  stricken 
humans  whose  withered  bodies  harbor  near 
dead  souls  vrtthout  ambition  or  substance. 
The  most  Innocent  In  responsibility  for  their 
Impoverished  condition  are  the  chUdren 
who  through  the  mlsfortunate  clrcumsUnces 
of  birth  are  wasting  away  without  succor 
or  substance.  These  can  be  truly  called 
the  resulting  loss  of  a  decadent  genera- 
tion. 

We.  as  a  God-fearing  people,  with  charity 
In  our  hearts,  have  sponsored  and  sup- 
ported tremendous  International  charity  pro- 
grams among  the  people  of  the  earth- 
to  give  Impetus  to  their  self-uplift  and  to 


so  stimulate  their  economy  to  Increase  their 
opportunities  to  pximie  and  enjoy  normal 
living  standards  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment. 

And  thus  we  have  In  theee  world  encom- 
passing projects  spent  enormous  sums  of 
money — $130  bUllon,  Including  the  MarshaU 
plsm — whUe  being  strict  In  the  regulation  of 
limitations  and  k-too  conservative  control 
over  our  relief  food  program. 

HJl.  10222  Is  designed  to  extend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  Plan  of  1964  over  the  NaUon 
and  further  expand  to  thousands  of  our 
needy  citizens  the  benefltt  under  the  act. 
The  expanded  program  wUl  furthw 
strengthen  the  agrlcoiltural  economy.  In- 
crease the  use  of  food  abundances,  reduce 
storage  and  other  costs,  stabilize  the  health, 
and  insure  the  well-being  of  our  needy,  to 
regulate  through  cooperative  Federal-State 
programs  of  food  assistance  through  normal 
trade  faculties  and  merchanU  In  private 
enterprise  as  outlets  for  distribution  to  the 
recipients. 

There  are  43  such  local  areas  operating 
under  the  stamp  programs  since  1961 — tin- 
der HJl.  10222  the  program  U  under  con- 
gressional direction  and  further  provides 
specific  legal  authority  for  the  program- 

The  accumulation  of  surplus  foods  shoiUd 
not  be  considered  solely  tor  oversea  negotia- 
tions but  should  serve  a  most  salutary  and 
righteous  purpose  in  being  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Indigent  persons  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

Under  the  blU  any  area  organized  through 
an  agency  "set  up"  to  administer  pubUc 
assistance  programs  can  submit  a  request 
for  the  establishment  of  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram—its plan  of  operation,  factual  data — 
Incident  to  the  scope  and  statistical  basic 
determinations  are  presented  to  the  authority 
petitioned. 

Each  State  is  responsible  for  the  costs  of 
operation  Including  costs  of  administration, 
the  determination  of  eligible  households,  to- 
gether with  the  Investigations,  c<«iferencee 
with  citizens  seeking  participation,  the  con- 
trol. Issuance  and  protection  of  the  coupons 
upon  their  transfer  by  the  Federal  authority. 
The  collection  of  data  as  to  households  certi- 
fied as  not  being  on  the  public  assistance 
rolls — being  of  a  Federal  Interest  for  aid — 
such  costs  wiU  be  met  at  the  Federal  expense. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  wUl  pass 
upon  the  State  and  local  plans  of  operation 
presented  for  approval. 

From  previous  statistics  It  was  determined 
that  60  percent  of  the  households  approved 
as  participants  of  the  program  are  not  on 
the  relief  rolls  or  receiving  public  aaslst- 
B,nce — ^but  whose  ellglblUty  to  participate 
was  based  on  their  economic  status.  This 
Indicated  that  help  was  needed  If  the  at- 
Ulnment  of  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet 
Bhoixld  be  realized.  Each  State  would  estab- 
lish these  standards  subject  to  the  ^jproval 
of  the  Secretary  of  AgricvUture.    - 

Any  foods  are  eligible  tar  consumpUon 
except  alcohoUc  beverages,  tobacco,  imports 
or  foreign  foods  so  Identified  or  packaged  by 
mark  or  brand;  also  soft  drinks,  and  luxiiry 
foodfr— including  thoee  froeen. 

The  member  of  the  eligible  household 
makes  application  to  the  local  welfare  agency 
for  the  right  to  participate  In  the  stamp  pro- 
gram. The  welfare  agency  determines  the 
percentage  of  the  hovisehold  Income  which 
would  normally  be  spent  tea  food  which 
can  be  purchased  with  food  stamps. 

Upon  being  given  approval  the  member 
takes  hU  authorization  and  the  money  al- 
located from  his  budget  for  food  purchases, 
and  buys  his  aUotment  at  food  stamps  at 
the  issuing  agency— usually  a  local  bank. 
He  makes  his  purchase*  at  a  participating 
retaU  store  having  received  $10  in  stamps  for 
about  $6  plus  cash.  The  Government  re- 
deems the  stamps  by  Government  check  upon 
a  deposit  of  the  same  at  his  bank,  the  stomps 
can  be  used  to  pay  the  merchanU'  bills  to 
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wholesalers  who  are  listed  as  participants. 
The  stamps  are  redeemable  through  the 
banking  systems. 

This  bill  will  upgrade  the  diet  of  those 
who  sire  not  able  to,  because  of  their  low 
Income  and  family  responsibility  to  provide 
proper  nutrient  foods  for  their  consumption. 
The  bill  will  also  reduce  the  cost  of  main- 
taining tremendous  surplus  foods  In  storage 
plants  at  high  rental  and  preservation  costs. 

The  costs  of  the  program  for  an  estimated 
4  million  persons  Is  estimated  at  $360  million 
per  year. 

The  net  savings  to  the  Oovernment  under 
the  direct  system  of  distribution  would  be 
between  fl86  million  and  »280  million  per 
year.  Thla  wide  range  of  estimates  of  sav- 
ings reflect  the  difference  between  the  value 
of  the  siirplus  food  Involved  In  the  entire 
range  of  the  operations  of  the  program. 
Also  the  consideration  of  the  surplus  foods 
at  costs  when  purchased  and  the  value  of 
the  same  at  time  of  distribution. 

An  additional  expense  In  the  perfecting  of 
the  system  U  listed  as  $175  million  the  cost  of 
the  surplus  foods  or  as  low  as  $80  million  at 
market  value  at  period  of  distribution.  A 
survey  Indicates  that  the  present  1,600 
counties  participating  under  the  present  act 
will  seek  certification  under  HM.  10222. 

HJR.  10222  Is  a  real  contribution  not  only 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people  In  need  but  a 
stimulant  to  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer 
and  our  economy.  Its  application  will  in- 
crease the  number  of  participants  from  some 
380.000  i>er8ons  and  43  areas  in  22  States 
oov«-lng  1,600  counties — the  present  pro- 
gram— to  a  nationwide  expansion  of  4  mil- 
lion persons  and  makes  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram permanent.  There  are  now  on  file  234 
requests  for  the  program  from  other 
localities. 

The  Increase  In  the  demand  for  vegetables, 
frvat,  and  meat  resulted  In  the  stimulus 
given  by  this  program,  and  also  resulted  In 
the  Increase  In  the  use  of  feed  grains. 
Thus  not  only  were  diets  Increased  In  quan- 
tity but  the  varied  selection  of  other  foods 
were  made  possible.  Thus  the  food  stamp 
program  also  benefits  the  food  Industry  as 
well  as  the  consumer.  And  the  cost  to  the 
Oovernment  Is  the  same.  The  violations 
were  less  than  1  percent. 

The  studies  made  of  the  pilot  food  pro- 
gram together  with  the  research  agencies 
determinations  attest  as  to  Its  future  ef- 
fectiveness under  HM.  10222— the  benefits 
to  the  Nation  resulting  from  Its  operation 
win  prove  the  food  stamp  program  as  an 
essential  Instrumentation  In  the  war  on 
poverty. 

LEGISLATTVE    APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  CXanmlttee  on  Appro- 
priations has  completed  a  practical  and  sig- 
nificant analysis  of  the  financial  needs  of  the 
legislative  and  related  agencies  for  19«5. 

The  appropriations  Indicated  for  the  re- 
spective classifications  are  as  fallows: 

House  of  Representatives.  $53,777,945  pliifl 
Joint  Items,  $6,150,865:  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  $19,607,000;  the  Botanic  Garden, 
$500  million;  the  Library  of  Congress.  $23,- 
419.100:  the  Government  Printing  Office,  $23,- 
662,000;  Office  of  Sergeant  at  Arms — Capitol 
Police,  $180,700 — $956,000:  franked  mall  ex- 
pense, and  so  forth,  $1,833,560;  education  of 
pages,  $79,928;  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
$46,900,000;  Clerk.  $1,240,000;  agency  of  the 
legislative  branch:  Reference  Bureau.  $2,- 
300,000;  Copyright  Office,  $1,828,000;  build- 
ing of  a  new  Government  Printing  Office 
plant,  $46,723,000;  books  for  the  blind,  $2,- 
446,000;  Capltoi  Power  Plant.  $2,700,000; 
Rayburn  Office  Building,  $8  million,  for  Items 
toward  completion;  extension  of  the  Capltoi, 
$125,000;  Capitol  Grounds,  $665,000;  Door- 
keeper $1,174,000;  thus  the  major  Items  In- 
cluding the  new  proposed  Government 
Printing  Office  plant — $46,723,000 — ^reach  a 
total  approprtatlon  of  $173,916,910— $9,703,- 


784  below  1964  and  $48,670,445  below  budget 
requests.  Also  aotne  $11  million  wUl  Inure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Treasury  on  direct  cash 
Income  from  sales  of  Library  oat&log  card* 
and  aovernment  publications  and  copyright 
operations. 

The  committee  Is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
Its  efficient  and  thorough  study  given  those 
complex  questions  presented  to  It  well  as  the 
new  proposals  and  projects  submlfted 
through  the  various  agencies  for  determina- 
tion. Chairman  STraro  and  his  committee  are 
to  be  commended  for  the  fine  results  at- 
tained In  Its  final  preeentation  for  our  con- 
sideration. 

The  controversial  amendment  related  to 
the  reactivation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Immigration  and  Nationality  policy  provid- 
ing an  appropriation  of  $160,000.  for  specific 
Investigatory  purposes.  Including  alleged  de- 
partures and  fraudulent  practices  on  the  part 
of  persons  in  interest — both  sponsors  In  the 
Congress  and  others — In  accepting  moneys 
for  such  services  against  Interest;  also  as  a 
factfinding  committee  to  study  the  prop>osals 
for  a  new  basic  Immigration  act  submitted  by 
our  martyred  President,  John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  opponents  allege  that  the  Joint  conunlt- 
tee  has  no  legislative  powers  or  power  to  In- 
vestigate except  for  making  policy,  and  that 
Subcommittee  No.  1  on  Inunlgratlon  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  Is  well  equipped  to  carry 
on  the  purposes  Intended.  It  has  investiga- 
tory powers  of  the  subject  matter  under  a 
re-iiolutlon  passed  by  the  House  In  January 
1963.  My  bill  on  Immlgr.itlon.  HR  3323,  In- 
troduced on  February  4.  1963.  rewriting  the 
Immigration  Act.  Is  still  pending  Its  pro- 
visions Incorporate  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  late  President 
John  F  Kennedy  and  President  Lyndon  B 
Johnson. 

In  view  of  the  representations  made  by 
Chairman  Emanttel  Cet-Lfr  that  his  full  co- 
operation would  be  given  to  facilitate  Its 
functions — both  as  to  reque.sts  for  an  appro- 
priation enabling  act  before  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  and  the  free  choice 
of  qualified  personnel  and,  further,  that  he 
would  approve  the  Issuance  of  subpenas  as 
requested,  the  amendment  was  defeated. 

The  appropriation  of  $320.000 — both  House 
and  Senate  appropriations — was  deemed  un- 
necessary to  reactivate  the  Joint  committee, 
In  that  under  the  law  each  body,  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  must  pay  one-half  of  the 
expenses.  The  amendment  was  defeated  by 
voice  vote,  division  and  tellers,  69  to  89. 
Personally,  I  was  Impre&sed  with  the  argu- 
ments against  the  amendment  and  felt  that 
the  Joint  committee  without  legislative  pow- 
ers would  only  delay  the  legislation. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Fkichan] 
explained  his  position  relative  to  his  support 
of  his  amendment  and  in  positive  terms 
pledged  his  every  effort  to  carry  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  chairmanship  of  the  sub- 
committee and  his  membership  on  the  Joint 
committee;  but  under  the  complicated  In- 
volvement of  a  legislative  prerogative  of  the 
House  against  Joint  committee  action — af- 
fecting only  policy — he  was  unsuccessful 

CONSERVATION     OF     WILDLITB 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purposes  of  S  793  to  pro- 
mote the  conservation  of  the  Nation's  wild- 
life resources  on  the  Pacific  fiyway  In  the 
Tule  Lake,  Lower  and  Upper  Klamath,  and 
Clear  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuges  In  Ore- 
gon and  California;  and  to  aid  the  Klamath 
reclamation  project.  The  enactment  of  S.  793 
does  not  Involve  additional  costs.  These  Im- 
portant areas  of  wildlife  In  the  refuge  sys- 
tem are  strategically  located  on  the  Pacific 
fiyway.  About  80  percent  of  the  migratory 
waterfowl  In  the  Pacific  concentrate  In  the 
Upper  Klamath  Biusln  as  they  pass  through 
this  area.  A  heavy  concentration  of  millions 
of  ducks,  geese,  and  shore  birds  of  various 
marsh  dwelling  species  feed  and  rest  In  this 
area.    The  whole  refuge  operation  Is  concen- 


trated and  dependent  u{x>n  the  Klamath  rec- 
lamation project:  there  Is  a  critical  need  for 
the  expansion  of  land  and  waters  for  wildlife 
refuge  purposes  here  and  new  procedures 
were  necessary  for  making  the  availability  at 
such  resources.  The  holding  of  the  water- 
fowl In  these  areas  before  harvest  prevents 
the  depredation  of  the  rice  and  other  crops 
In  the  Central  and  Imperial  Valleys — the  local 
crops  In  the  refuge  area  are  sufficient  to  hold 
them  there  and  also  delay  their  migration 
to  the  wintering  grounds.  The  crops  In  the 
valleys  are  harvested  without  serious  depre- 
dation problems.  Thus  the  food  supply  must 
be  kept  at  sufficient  quantity  and  availability 
so  as  to  prevent  crop  losses  In  the  valleys. 
This  economic  value  Is  Important  as  well  as 
the  license  fees  derived  from  hunting,  leases, 
and  other  Income  at  a  recreational  tourist 
attraction. 

This  legislation  was  necessary  to  provide  t 
permanent  basis  for  management  purposes 
of  the  resources  within  the  four  refuges.  Ths 
bin  will  establish  guidelines  In  reclamation 
activities  and  thus  stabilize  Federal  owner- 
ship of  the  lands  so  recovered  as  well  as  the 
lands  owned  by  the  United  States  within  the 
four  refuges  for  the  purposes  intended.  Also 
Includes  several  additional  tracts  of  public 
lands  to  be  retained  permanently  for  this 
specific  purpose.  Provides  for  26  percent  ot 
Income  from  leased  lands  to  Inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  respective  counties  baaed  on 
the  location  of  the  same — a  60-p>ercent 
limitation  Is  placed  on  payments  comparable 
to  the  average  local  taxes  assessed  on  similar 
lands.  A  reimbursement  payment  of  $197,316 
to  the  Klamath  drainage  district  for  outlay  of 
moneys  on  Irrigation  projects  on  passage  of 
title  to  the  Government.  The  present  prac- 
tice of  leasing  lands  for  agricultural  purposes 
Is  to  continue.  Row  crops  limited  to  26  per- 
cent of  total  leased  lands.  In  the  Tule  Lake 
area  reduction  of  sumps  limited  to  present 
13,000  acres.  Also  water  levels  must  be 
maintained  adequate  for  waterfowl  manage- 
ment purposes.  The  Secretary  to  complete 
study  related  to  the  development  of  water 
resources  and  the  waterfowl  management  po- 
tential of  the  Clear  Lake  refuge. 

Chalfman  Aspikall,  as  well  as  the  membere 
of  the  committee,  have  formulated  a  bin 
worthy  of  the  high  standards  necessary  to 
preserve  the  wildlife  and  lands  that  protect 
and  feed,  In  refuges,  our  migratory  fowl  life. 
The  utility  of  these  lands  are  dedicated  to 
the  purposes  Intended.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  Udall  and  his  Department 
were  sorely  In  need  of  such  legislation  In 
order  to  maintain  successful  operation  of 
these  lands  In  the  public  Interest  and  to 
preserve  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  future 
generations  of  Americans  the  conservation  of 
wildlife  and  to  maintain  the  recreational  ad- 
vantages of  these  refuge  areas.  We  compli- 
ment members  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee.  Its  Illustrious  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall), 
as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stew- 
art Udall  for  their  dedication  to  the  con- 
servation of  our  wild  lands  and  preservation 
of  our  wild  life  for  posterity. 

department  or  defense  appropriation 
Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  10939  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
the  funds  required  by  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  for  1965.  It  provides  for  the  regular 
military  functions  of  the  Department  ex- 
cluding military  construction,  family  hous- 
ing, and  cIvP  defense  levels  considered,  under 
other  bills. 

The  various  Items  In  summary  classifica- 
tion were  considered  and  approved:  Military 
personnel,  $14,566,000;  operation  and  main- 
tenance. $12,280,000;  procurement,  $13,437,- 
947.000:  resc-wch.  development,  and  evalua- 
tion. $6.476,320.000— totaling  $46,769,367,- 
000 — divided  as  follows  to  the  various  serv- 
ices   and    agencies:     Army.    $11,346,128,000; 
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Navy,  $14,263,638,000;  Air  Force,  $18,489,333,- 
000;  defense  agencies,  $2,660,231,000. 

The  Importance  of  this  bill  Is  that  It  makes 
jnore  secure  the  progressive  advance  and  In- 
cremental increase  of  the  mUltary  strength 
of  our  Nation.  The  financial  costs  of  equip- 
ping, feeding,  and  clothing  our  Armed  Forces 
of  $2,687,000  on  active  duty.  Also  provides 
for  687  military  Installations  and  876  naval 
vessels,  30,000  aircraft,  end  the  addition  of 
1665  military  aircraft.  Also  the  construc- 
tion of  63  vessels  and  7  vessels  for  conver- 
glon  purposes  and  over  $1.6  bUllon  few  pro- 
curement of  equipment. 

The  strategic  retaliatory  forces  are  the 
striking  force  In  a  nuclear  war— long-range 
|)omber8,  air-to-ground  and  decoy  missiles, 
aerial  refueling  tankers,  land-based  and  sub- 
marine-based strategic  missiles,  and  systems 
for  their  command  and  control.  The  In- 
crease In  missiles,  weapons,  and  their  mega- 
ton quantity  and  quality  In  3  years  are 
doubled  and  trebled.  The  bUl  provides  few 
BO  Mlnuteman  sUos,  retrofit  of  others  with 
lllnuteman  n  missiles.  Also  retrofit  of 
Polaris  Al  mlssUes  range  2,600  nautical  nUles 
A-8.  Also  research  moneys  for  study  of 
bombers.  The  cost  of  the  strategic  retalia- 
tory forces  supported  by  the  bUl  approaches 
$6J  bUUon. 

The  Continental  Air  and  Missile  Defense 
Forces  equipment  needed  to  detect.  Identify, 
track,  and  destroy  unfriendly  forces  ap- 
proaching the  North  American  Continent. 
Its  main  problem  to  survive  a  missile  attack 
requires  research  effort  In  the  direction  of 
reaching  significant  Improvements  In  satel- 
lite detection  and  tracking  capabilities. 
There  are  appropriated  $1.7  million  to  this 

end. 

The  General  Purpose  Forces  Include  the 
Army  combat  vmlts.  Navy  unit.  Marine 
Corps  unite,  and  the  Air  Force. 

Certain  reductions  were  made,  as  for  In- 
stance pay  and  allowances  of  military  per- 
sonnel, laecauae  of  former  deficiencies  having 
been  reduced  by  the  1964  appropriations. 
The  regular  defense  budget  has  varied  with 
the  years  In  accordance  with  the  needs. 
This  bill  is  $7  billion  above  the  level.  Man- 
agement has  been  good  and  the  need  for  the 
increase  is  obvious.  The  committee's  desire 
to  maintain  the  mnitary  strength  of  the 
United  States  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
power  In  order  that  its  voice  and  power  as  a 
deterrent  to  war  would  be  respected  by  friend 
land  foe  alike.  In  International  matters, 
firmness  of  position  Is  guaranteed  by  supe- 
riority of  an  adequate  military  striking  power. 
Thus,  President  Lyndon  Johnson  cannot  only 
give  strong  talk  but  also  enjoys  a  flexibility 
In  dealing  with  the  world's  problems. 

The  funds  provided  under  the  bill  are  ade- 
quate to  insure  the  development  of  a  realistic 
continuing  research  leading  toward  a  future 
new  weapons  system.  Also  the  committee 
recommends  the  coordination  of  antisubma- 
rine warfare  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Navy. 
The  protection  of  the  coastal  United  States— 
both  against  ballistic-  and  marine-launched 
missiles;  of  merchant  shipping;  and  the 
naval  fleet.  The  question  of  research  and 
operational  tactics  are  thus  the  forces  de- 
signed to  perform  the  entire  range  of  combat 
ojieratlons  short  of  nuclear  war.  This  group 
cost  some  $13.5  billion — $18.3  billion  re- 
quested, 1965 — and  preclude  the  military  per- 
sonnel  of    13   million   men. 

Airlift  forces  are  the  Military  Air  Trans- 
port Service  transport  aircraft;  the  Air  Force 
Tactical  Air  Command  troop  carrier  alrcralt, 
the  Air  Force  Tactical  Air  Command  troop 
carrier  aircraft;  the  troopships,  cargo  ships, 
and  tankers  operated  by  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service  and  forward  floating 

biises It  oosU  $1.4  billion  for  the  accounts 

covered  In  this  bill. 

The  Reserve  and  National  Guard  forces — 
1  065.000,  1966 — at  the  cost  of  $2  billion  for 
research  and  development,  appropriated,  $5  4 
billion;   retired  pay  appropriated.  $16— sup- 


porting    466,100     retirees,     an     increase     of 
$53,700  for  1966. 

Thus,  the  connimlttee  throughout  Its  work 
kept  In  ifilnd  the  question  of  the  military 
superiority  of  our  Nation  In  order  to  protect 
and  lead  the  freedom  nations  at  the  world 
and  to  also  perfect  as  a  deterrent  force  against 
these  enemies  who  wovUd  seek  to  destroy 
God-fearing  men.  Chairman  George  Mahon, 
of  Texas,  and  his  committee  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated in  guaranteeing  by  adequate  ap- 
propriations the  military  Integrity  of  our 
forces  to  defend  the  peoples  of  the  world  who 
worship  God,  and  whose  symbol  of  freedom 
given  guidance  and  hope  to  the  hearts  of 
these  patriots  of  the  captive  nations  who  live 
to  die  m  their  fight  for  deliverance  by  us 
from  our  common  enemies. 

RENEGOTIATION   ACT 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  extension  provided  In 
KH.  10669  Of  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951 
which  authorizes  the  Government  to  recover 
moneys  determined  as  excess  profits  on  cer- 
tain Government  contrasts  and  related  sub- 
contracts. The  act  expiree  on  J\me  30,  1964. 
and  herevmder  Is  extended  for  2  years  unUl 
June  30,  1966.  The  Federal  aviation  con- 
tracts are  Included  as  well  as  related  sub- 
contracts, accruing  or  paid  after  June  30, 
1964,  to  contractors  or  subcontractors. 

The  need  for  a  renegotiation  system  of  de- 
termination of  costs  and  profits  In  the  fields 
of  modem  alrcralt,  mlssUes,  space  vehicles, 
and  other  procurements.  The  production  of 
Items  and  coete  cannot  be  fully  ascertained 
because  of  no  prior  basis  to  fix  a  contract 
price  and  the  actual  cost  to  the  contractcH-. 
In  most  Instances  the  specifications  for  In- 
strumenUtlon  are  general  in  specificity 
necessitating  sometimes  experimentation 
and  research  fcff  the  final  practlcabUlty  of 
the  Instrumentation  for  use  for  desired  re- 
sults. Also  substantial  amounts  of  material 
purchased  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
are  somewhat  slmUar  to  the  items  purchased 
by  the  other  departments  under  the  act  and 
even  as  to  making  purchases  from  the  same 
contractors. 

To  terminate  this  practice  in  the  public 
Interest  under  this  act  would  create  a  void 
in  the  operation  of  doing  business  under 
conditions  where  costs  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. The  act  serves  as  a  protection  to 
small  business  and  facilitates  the  consum- 
mation of  contracts  with  contractors  who 
otherwise  would  encounter  delays  because 
of  the  Inability  of  the  Government  or  them- 
selves to  reach  basic  cost  figures  agreements. 
The  act  Is  a  protection  to  both  Indi^try  and 
the  Government — and  also  protects  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  Chairman  Carl  Vinson  and  the 
committee  have  rendered  the  people  of  the 
Nation  a  great  service  In  recommending  the 
continuation  of  the  life  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act. 

protecting    heads   of   foreign    states 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (HH.  7651)  to 
provide  authority  to  protect  heads  of  foreign 
states  and  other  officials. 

The  Speaker.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Gross.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  someone  In 
connection  with  this  bill  If  It  Is  the  Intent 
of  Congress  to  give  State  Department  police 
the  authority  to  arrest  on  suspicion  only 
where  It  is  deemed  necessary  to  protect  a 
foreign  official? 

Mr.  LiBONATi.  That  Is  true.  This  covers 
about  330  persons,  and  has  to  do  with  the 
State  Department  or  Minister,  and  also  the 
Chancellor  or  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Gross.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question:  What  happens  If  a  fcHrelgn  diplo- 
mat assaults  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  That  Is  not  preemptive  at 
all.  He  would  be  under  color  of  both  viola- 
tions. Federal  and  Stete,  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  assault. 


Mr.  Gross.  He  would  not  be  able  to  claim 
diplomatic  Immunity  In  that  case? 
Mr.  LiBONATi.  No. 

AORICTJtTTJRE    APPROPRIATIOK 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related  agen- 
cies for  1966  as  reported  in  HJR.  11202  total 
$6,182,665,000.  an  amount  less  than  the  1964 
appropriation  In  the  sum  of  $1,059,632,216. 
One  of  the  Important  Items  Is  an  appropri- 
ation  of  $1,500,000  for  a  study  research  of 
tobacco  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  To- 
bacco Research  Laboratory — adjacent  to  the 
Medical    Research   Center.     The    purpose   of 
the  study  Is  to  remove  such  ingredlente  that 
are  detrimental  to  public  health  of  the  user. 
Another  Item  for  additional  research  U  the 
pesticide  residue  problem  Including  Insecti- 
cides together  with  the  effecte  of  sprays,  and 
so    forth,    used    In    agrlc\iltural    production. 
The  effect  upon  fish  of  certain  agricultural 
pesticides  as  weU  as  the  chemical  Insolubility 
of  certain  substances  comprising  the  pesti- 
cide  formula  resulting   In  stream  pollution 
will   be   studied.     An  appropriation  of  $1^ 
million  has  been  recommended  In  the  bill. 
The  use  of  fertilizers.  Insecticides  and  pesti- 
cides  Insures   higher   quality   foods   and   an 
abundance   of    crop   return.     Otherwise   the 
production  of  food  crops  would  decline— and 
the  ravages  of  insecte  and  pesU  If  unabated 
would  result  In  a  shortage  of  essential  foods. 
A    strong    agricultural    economy    Insures    a 
strong  national  economy.     Industar  ""i  agri- 
culture  are    dependent   on   one   another   to 
maintain    the    financial    stability    of    the 
Nation. 

The  committee  is  to  be  congratulated  In 
Its  refusal  to  follow  the  recommendation  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  eliminate  mar- 
keting research  which  has  been  of  oontxolllng 
Importance  to  the  Interest  of  the  consumers. 
These  stations  located  at  Chicago,  Boston, 
PhUadelphla,  New  York,  Pittsburgh.  Dett-oit 
and  many  other,  cities  conduct  marketing 
studies  to  Improve  marketing  faculties  an 
activity  extremely  valuable  to  the  consumers 
of  the  Nation.  The  appropriation  of  $662,- 
000  to  protect  the  consumer  by  slicing  an 
equivalent  amount  from  the  appropriation 
for  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, whose  pvirpose  Is  to  train  our  com- 
petitors  in  technical  assistance,  and  so  forth, 
in  world  agricultural  markets. 

The  general  activities  In  Its  various  divi- 
sions and  classifications  receive  $1,393,687,- 
000,  the  credit  agencies  $55,886,000;  corpora- 
tions. Including  Public  Law  480  and  other 
assUtance  programs,  $3,733,093,000  and  Farm 
Credit  Administration  $2,876,000. 

It  Is  vrtth  a  deep  sense  of  appa-eclatlon 
that  we  commend  Chairman  Jamix  L.  Whit- 
ten  and  the  work  of  his  committee  in  giving 
special  emphasis  to  consumer  Interest  and 
the  problems  that  confront  Industry  and 
agriculture  necessitating  wide  and  broad  pro- 
grams of  research  In  order  to  arrive  at  a 
basic  solution.  H.R.  11202  represents  a  fine 
contribution  to  strengthening  the  agricul- 
tural economy  and  the  national  economy 
and  secures  for  the  consumer  a  real  protec- 
tion of  their  Interests  both  in  food  quality 
and  cost  levels.  It  constitutes  much  to  the 
stability  of  farm  Interests  at  every  level  and 
continues  our  Interest  In  International  world 
markets  and  competitive  problems.  As  an 
Important  legislative  act  It  stands  alone  as 
a  masterful  treatment  of  a  most  sensitive 
area  of  our  national  activity  which  controls 
the  very  life  of  our  total  economy. 

MILTTART   construction    APPROPRIATION   BILL 

Mr.  Chairman,  HH.  11389,  the  mlUtary 
construction  appropriation  bill,  has  for  Its 
purpose  also  family  housing  totellng  $1,599,- 
014.500,  an  Increase  of  $13,134,500  over  1964. 
The  funds  made  avaUable  for  these  obliga- 
tions are  $1378,480,000  for  the  Regular  forces 
and  $59,971,000  for  the  Reserve  forces;  for 
famUy   housing,   $650,368,000;   mUltary  con- 
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■tructlon.  for  defenM  agencies.  $12,656,000: 
Air  Force,  $346  mlUlon;  Navy.  $347  mUllon: 
Army.  $301  million. 

Thus  the  ■ubconunlttee  under  the  leader- 
■hlp  of  Ita  chairman,  Hauit  Richard  Shxp- 
rAXO,  ba«  accomplished  a  superlative  work 
In  bringing  thU  legislation  to  the  floor.  The 
many  requests  In  the  budget  estimates  must 
be  determined.  Many  witnesses  are  heard 
and  the  committee  then,  after  laborious 
work,  sifts  out  the  chaff  and  unnecessary  cost 
expansion  programs — finally  in  agreement — 
draws  the  sums  necessary  as  approved.  The 
committee  reduced  the  budget  requests  by 
$270,985,500. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  presentment  of  the 
military  construction  bill  for  1965,  HJl.  11360. 
by  the  distinguished  Congressman  Hahkt 
RicRARO  Shxppakd.  chalTmaH  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  closes  the  career 
of  a  practical  legislator  whose  deep  knowledge 
of  business  management  and  operation  con- 
tributed much  to  solution  of  the  many  prob- 
lems confronting  his  committee  through  the 
years. 

He  served  13  terms  In  the  Congress  having 
been  elected  first  to  the  75th  Congress  in 
1934.  His  employments  previous  to  his  elec- 
tion were  in  the  fields  of  railroad  transpor- 
tation— Santa  Fe — mining — Alaska  copper 
Industry — and  several  business  Interests — 
president  and  general  manager  of  King's 
Beverage  and  King's  laboratories  Corp.  of 
CalLfornla.  His  Interests  carried  him  Into 
■everal  continents  on  a  competitive  scale. 

Oongre&sman  Sheppau)  Ls  a  quiet,  under- 
standing individual  who  earned  by  hard  work 
his  way  through  life.  Under  great  handicaps 
he  prepared  himself  for  the  law.  His  study 
of  human  nature  In  his  business  travels  did 
not  destroy  his  confidence  In  human  beings. 
TTin  exp)erlence  made  him  a  realistic  opp>onent 
or  friend.  His  greatest  strength  of  charac- 
ter Is  his  steadfast  determination  to  weigh 
the  facts  carefully — then  as  a  tough  fighter 
stand  by  his  decision.  He  Is  kind  and  con- 
siderate In  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  man. 
His  high  sense  of  Integrity  has  never  been 
questioned. 

His  darling  wife  Kay  Is  the  Joy  of  his  fam- 
ily life.  Although  he  regrets  leaving  the 
House  of  Representatives — his  decision  rests 
upon  a  desire  to  enjoy  the  remaining  years 
in  retirement  with  his  precious  lady  In  travel 
and  recreation.  No  one  can  deny  that  he 
and  his  mate  have  earned  a  respite  from  the 
heavy  duties  of  governmental  affairs. 

Hajut  Shefpard  will  be  missed  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  His  work  has  not 
gone  unnoticed.  His  valuable  services  to  his 
State  and  Nation  are  reflected  in  the  power- 
ful assignments  to  which  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Speakers  of  the  House  through  the 
yean.  May  Ood  light  his  way  to  great  hap- 
piness with  a  restive  spirit  of  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment of  bis  remaining  years  with  his  loyal 
mate  Kay  by  his  side. 

We   will    long    remember    this    great    man 
who   lived   to  serve   others  so  that   In   their 
lives  life's  problems  would  be  lessened.    May 
Ood  bless  him  and  Lady  Kay  forever. 
"i    WILL"    national    monument   commission 

(Mr.  LiBONATi  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  RxcoRD,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr  LiBONATi.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  11554  was 
Introduced  for  the  purpoue  of  establishing 
a  Federal  Commission  to  be  known  as  the 
"I  Win  "  National  Monument  Commission 
comfHDsed  of  six  members- — four  app>olnted  by 
the  President,  one  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  one  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 
without  salary,  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subslstencp.  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  In  the  Commission. 


The  Commission  U  authorized  to  appoint 
and  fix  comp>ensatlon  of  necessary  perBonnel; 
also,  to  receive  private  donations  for  the 
erection  in  the  harbor  at  Chicago.  111.,  of  a 
■tatue  to  be  sculpted  under  the  direction  of 
Trygve  A.  Rovelstad  in  accordance  with  Il- 
linois Senate  Joint  Resolution  34  passed  on 
the  aist  day  of  May  1963  by  the  senate  and 
adopted  lu  tlie  house  on  June  25.  It  reuds 
as  follows: 

"PRKSENTATION  Of  RESOLUTIONS 

"Senators  Little  and  Bidwlll  offered  the 
following  senate  Joint  resolution  : 

"  'Senaie  Joint  Resolution  34 

"  'Wherea*  the  Aiaoclated  "I  WUl"  Sculp- 
tors of  Chicago.  Inc..  a  not-for-profit  Illinois 
corporation.  htM  volunteered  Its  services  to 
the  State  of  Illinois  to  construct,  free  of 
charge,  an  "I  will"  stafue;  and 

"  "Whereas  It  is  prop<->sed  that  this  colossus 
be  located  on  an  artlflciul  Island  Just  out 
from  the  Buckingham  Fountain  between 
Navy  pier  and  the  Adicr  Planetarium  on 
Lake  Michigan  Just  oJT  the  coast  of  Chicago; 
and 

"  'Whereas  this  modern  colo^^us  will  rise 
to  the  majestic  height  of  500  feet  above  the 
water;  and 

"  'Whereas  this  fabulous  statue  wUl  be 
unique  among  the  world's  marvels  and  will 
attract  sightseers  and  art  fans  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  world:  Therefore  be  It 

"  'Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy- 
third  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois {the  hovse  of  representatives  concur- 
ring herein).  That  this  general  assembly  ap- 
prove the  placing  of  the  "I  Will"  statue  In 
Lake  Michigan.  3.000  feet  out  an  artificial 
Island  In  Illinois  territory  and  acceptance  of 
title  thereto  by  the  department  of  conserva- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Illinois." 

"Senator  Little  having  asked  and  obtained 
unanimous  consent  to  suspend  the  rules  for 
the  Immediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion, moved  Its  adoption. 

"The  motion  prevailed  and  the  resolution 
was  adopted. 

"Ordered  that  the  secretary  inform  the 
hotiBe  of  representatives  thereof  and  ask 
their  concurrence  therein. 

"Senator  Larson  offered  the  following  sen- 
ate resolution  and.  having  asked  and 
obtained  unanimous  consent  to  suspend  the 
rules  for  Its  Immediate  consideration,  moved 
Its  adoption: 

"  "An  appropriation  not  to  exceed  $500,000 
to  pay  one-half  the  cost  of  the  erection  of 
the  "I  WUl""  statue. 

"  'The  Secretary  of  Interior  Is  authorized 
to  accept  the  Island  as  a  unit  of  the  national 
park   system.'  ** 

Trygve  Rovelstad  envisioned  a  gigantic 
statue  500  feet  above  the  waters  of  I^ke 
Michigan  In  Chicago  Harbor  In  1939.  It  is 
the  project  of  the  associated  "I  Will"  sculp- 
tors of  Chicago,  a  nonprofit  organization 
chartered  by  the  State  of  DUnols.  Trygve 
Rovelstad  Is  the  president  of  the  "I  Will"" 
corporation.  Mrs  Rovelstad  is  vice  presi- 
dent, and  Oliver  L.  Rodin,  a  Chicago  sculp- 
tor,   is   secretary. 

The  site  of  the  statue  Is  3.000  feet  out 
Into  the  harbor  from  Buckingham  Fountain 
between  the  Navy  pier  and  the  Adler  Plane- 
tarium. 

Rovelstad  has  mode  several  models.  Rodin. 
codeslgner  of  the  statue,  was  born  In  Bel- 
glum.  Both  admit  that  It  will  take  years  of 
hard  work  even  before  the  preparation  of  the 
site.  Most  of  the  artwork  would  be  in  ham- 
mered copper  or  cast  aluminum. 

The  fabulous  statue  will  be  unique  among 
the  world's  marvels  and  will  attract  thou- 
sands of  sightseers,  tourists,  and  art  stu- 
dents. An  elevator  la  proposed  to  carry 
viewers  to  the  top. 

It  Is  fitting  that  the  Federal  0<ivernment 
should  participate  In  this  program.  The 
motto  of  Chicago,  "I  Will,"  refiects  the  deter- 


mination that  the  spirited  pioneers  of  earty 
Chicago  struggled  to  make  Chicago  the  gr«a| 
city  that  It  la  today.  The  city  of  Chicago 
under  the  great  leadership  of  Mayor  Rlchat^ 
Daley  Is  passing  through  a  transition  period 
of  rebuilding  and  Improvements,  both  publlt 
and  private,  that  foretells  Ita  future,  great 
destiny  as  the  leading  modern  metropolis  ol 
the  Nation  and  the  greatest  Inland  seaport 
of  the  Americas  via  the  St.  Lawrence  gateway 
for  oceangoing  ships.  The  statue  Is  a  symbol 
of  Chicago"!  spirit— It  Is  well  for  the  Nation 
to  honor  her  In  this  way. 

HE.    9124 

(Mr.  LIBONATI  (at  the  request  of  Mr  H$. 
BEST)  was  given  penulaalon  to  extend  bit 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rccorb.) 

Mr.  LiBONATi.  Mr.  (Hialnnan,  the  purpott 
of  H.R.  0124  U  to  enable  the  continuance  un- 
der modern  changes  of  the  military  system 
of  Instruction  the  support  of  the  Junior 
ROTC  units  in  approximately  256  schools  U 
the  Nation.  The  proposals  submitted  by  tlM 
Department  of  Defense  after  a  thorough 
study  are  as  follows: 

First,  The  establishment  of  a  new  2-j%m 
senior  ROTC  program  and  continuing  tha 
present  4- year  program. 

Second.  In  addition,  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  of  scholarship  asslct* 
ance  for  students  in  the  Army  and  Air  Forea 
parogram: 

First.  Payment  of  tuition,  books,  and  ao 
forth,  not  to  exceed  $800  per  year  for  eaeft 
of  the  2  academic  years. 

Second  Also  retainer  pay  of  $50  per  montk 
for  10  months  In  each  academic  year — In  llau 
of  existing  $27  per  month. 

Third.  Travel  allowance  of  6  cents  pet 
mile. 

Fotirth.  Increased  summer  training  camp 
pay  from  $78  per  month  to  $111.15. 

Fifth.  Also  Department  given  authority  to 
Increase  retainer  pay  from  $27  to  $50  per 
month  for  all  students  In  the  ROTC  program 
If  Justified. 

The  salutary  effect  of  this  program  will 
Improve  the  quality  of  young  men  as  offlcsr 
material  for  the  armed  services.  Theae  mod- 
em changes  will  give  Impetus  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  young  men  to  follow  military  careen 
and  give  to  them  the  necessary  training  to 
develop  their  abilities  in  this  field  without 
the  handicap  of  financial  worries  and  Inci- 
dental loss  of  time  hours  In  earning  their 
way  to  pursue  their  studies. 

The  precommission  courses  In  the  col- 
leges and  universities  would  broadly  en- 
hance the  Interest  of  Junior  ROTC  candi- 
dates to  pursue  further  the  military  train- 
ing provided  for  In  the  proposed  programs  to 
compete  for  commissions.  The  one  requisite 
on  the  part  of  the  candidate  under  the 
scholarship  and  retainers  proviso  is  tha 
agreement  to  serve  4-year  tour  of  activa 
duty  and  to  accept  a  Regular  or  Reserve 
commission.  If  offered. 

It  Is  said  only  37  percent  of  these  candi- 
dates remain  In  the  service  but  this  small  In- 
vestment is  not  only  an  aid  to  education  but 
also  prepmrea  an  emergency  reserve  In  case 
of  a  national  emergency  when  officer- trained 
personnel  among  the  civilian  population  will 
be  the  greatest  asset  to  the  national  defense. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  Edward  Hubert  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  are  to  be  compli- 
mented on  reporting  HJl.  9124  favorably  as 
an  important  contribution  to  the  national 
defense  and  the  educational  development 
of  our  youth  not  only  at  the  military  level 
but  in  fields  of  special  or  general  education 
Including  the  professions, 

SOCIAL  SECtTRITT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  Chairman.  H  R.  11865  treats  with 
needed  social  security  amendments  pre- 
sented to  the  House  after  a  far-reaching 
study    of    this    program    by    the    Ways    and 


Means    Committee    under    Its    dlstlngtilshed 
chairman.  Wilbur  Mills,  of  Arkansas. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  Improve  the 
benefit  and  coverage  provisions  of  the  1958 
act,  together  with  the  recommendation  of 
Unprovementa  In  the  financial  structure  of 
the  Federal  old-age  survlvora  and  disability 
insurance — OASDI — system.  The  changes 
were  primarily  a  result  of  the  Increases  In 
the  basic  costs  of  living,  together  with  other 
Influencing  factors  In  a  growing  economy. 
The  increase  In  Insurance  benefits  recom- 
mended are  a  5-percent  across-the-board 
provision.  Also  an  Increase  In  contribution 
and    the    benefit    base. 

The  bill  contains  a  special  provision  to 
enable  certain  aged  people  who  do  not  pres- 
ently qualify  under  the  social  seciuity  work 
requirement  periods  of  employment  by  re- 
ducing the  covered  work  requirements  for 
these  aged  workere.  aged  wives,  and  aged 
widows.  Benefits  would  accrue  to  these  aged 
Individuals  at  the  age  72. 

Also  child  beneflU  to  be  received  in  ed- 
ucation were  extended  from  18  to  22  years 
of  age. 

The  widow  participation  was  lowered  to 
the  age  of  60  on  an  actuary  and  volun- 
tary reduced  basis. 

Those  receiving  tips,  such  as  at  the  per- 
sonal service  levels,  for  example,  waiter, 
waitresses,  busboys.  bellboys,  porters,  and 
so  forth,  whose  major  jxirtlons  of  salary 
are  based  on  these  contributions,  would  be. 
under  this  bill,  permitted  to  receive  credit 
for  benefits  and   contributions. 

A  most  Important  amendment  covers  pro- 
fessional groups  and  the  self-employed,  per- 
mitting those  self-employed  to  Join  the  social 
security  program. 

There  Is  a  provision  covering  policemen 
and  firemen  In  the  employ  of  txxlies  politic, 
where  the  group  organizes  or  Is  presently  or- 
ganized— by  a  majority  vote  of  Its  member- 
ship may  qualify  to  enter  the  system.  This 
Is  purely  a  permissive  arrangement. 

Under  present  law  that  coverage  would 
only  Include  those  who  desire  to  participate. 
But  to  all  future  members  of  the  system 
social  security  would  be  compulsory.  But 
also  In  the  existing  law  Is  a  provision  in  the 
nature  of  a  declaration  of  congressional 
policy  that  the  protection  afforded  members 
of  a  State  or  local  government  retirement 
system  should  not  be  impaired  as  a  result  of 
the  extension  of  social  security  coverage  to 
the  members  of  the  system. 

A  delegation  representing  the  patrolmen 
of  the  city  of  Chicago.  111.,  visited  the  Con- 
gress last  week,  questioning  the  advisability 
of  this  provision,  feeling  that  Its  enactment 
would  Jeopardize  the  present  retirement  sys- 
tem for  patrolmen  and  firemen  In  the  city  of 
Chicago.  The  congressional  members  of  the 
Illinois  delegation  from  Chicago  conferred 
with  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  and  the  city 
delegation  representing  the  policemen,  M.  J. 
Hlgglns.  and  Chicago  Patrolmen  Association 
President  Frank  Carey,  with  their  counsel. 
Leon  Belinsky,  on  this  question.  Chairman 
Mills  explained  that  the  fire  and  police  de- 
partmenU  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  various  SUtes  were  In  need 
of  this  provision — and  especially  those  units 
whose  members  worked  at  part-time  Jobs — 
seeking  to  unify  the  benefits  under  social 
security,  thereby  increasing  their  beneflU. 
and  questioning  the  stabilizing  of  their  local 
police  and  firemen  pension  systems  whose 
reserves  were  small  and  represented  In  funds 
weakened  financial  guarantees  for  a  lasting 
Integrity  of  Investment  return  to  meet  the 
financial  needs  for  pension  payments. 

He  also  stated  that  under  the  closed  rule 
no  amendment  could  be  offered  to  affect  the 
provision  covering  this  subject  matter. 
Congressmen  Dawson,  Rostenkowski.  Mur- 
phy.      PlNNEOAN.        PUCINBKI,       KlUCTTNSICI. 

O'Hara,  Prici.  Orat,  Bhiplit.  and  myself— 
as  well  as  our  visiting  officials  representing 
the  patrolmen  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  were 


appreciative  of  Chairman  Mills'  cooperation 
and  discussion  of  the  question  so  Important 
to  the  retirement  jaograms  of  our  city  affect- 
ing the  interest  of  these  worthy  and  hon- 
ored, dedicated  men  to  the  public  Interest 
and  protection. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  Interviews 
with  our  distinguished  Senators — Dirksen 
and  Douglas— to  resolve  the  question,  if  nec- 
essary, through  amendment  In  the  Senate 
upon  its  passage  In  the  House  of  Representa- 

Uves.  ^       .      , 

One  thing  Is  certain  that  the  contractual 
obligation  between  the  present  recipients  un- 
der the  present  independent  retirement  sys- 
tems and  the  city  of  Chicago  cannot  be  af- 
fected by  any  legislation  permissive  in  nature 
affecting  the  future  action  of  individuals  or 
groups  voting  coverage  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill- the  Individual  pensioner  deter- 
mines his  own  course  and  enjoys  the  protec- 
tion of  his  local  retirement  system  unless  he 
or  she  elects  to  Join  the  others  under  social 
security  coverage. 

The  great  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
Richard  Daley,  would  never  let  them  down- 
he  is  the  pensioners  friend.  As  a  member  of 
the  house  of  representatives  and  the  senate 
in  the  general  assembly,  he  fought  In  the 
front  line  for  added  benefits  to  pensioners 
In  all  retirement  systems. 

The  bin  affects  40  million  Individuals  un- 
der the  social  security  law  and  the  increases 
are  estimate  as  costing  $925  million.  Tet 
the  changes  made  In  the  revised  schedule  of 
social  security  tax  rates  and  the  Increase  In 
taxable  earnings  base  result  In  Improving 
the  actuarial  balance  to  meet  these  obliga- 
tions and  th\is  the  system  will  continue  to 
be  self-supporting  through  the  adequate  fi- 
nancing txnder  this  bill.  Thus  these  changes 
will  not  affect  the  funds  to  disturb  the  sound 
actuarial  base  upon  which  the  system  oper- 

The  committee  and  Its  distinguished 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  their  painstaking  efforts  and 
meticulous  research  In  drafting  this  much- 
needed  legislation  for  the  relief  of  the  masses 
of  workers  and  self-employed  Individuals 
who  rely  upon  the  Integrity  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Government  to  carry  out  their  prom- 
ises to  the  workers  of  the  Nation  that  the 
Government  would  keep  the  faith  In  main- 
taining an  adequate  recompense  to  them 
as  a  reward  for  their  years  of  useful  employ- 
ment thus  strengthening  and  contributing 
to  the  growth  of  the  economy.  We  make 
good  our  promises  to  the  aged  that  comfort 
and  happiness  would  crown  their  declining 
vears  without  want  under  the  greatest  hu- 
manitarian program  of  the  aged— social 
securitv. 

H.R.   9070 

Mr  Chairman,  it  Is  with  a  deep  feeling  of 
satisfaction  that  I  Join  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  AspiNALL]  and  his  discerning  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  In  sup- 
port of  H.R.  9070.  which  has  for  Its  purpose 
a  far-reaching  proposal  to  assume  Jurisdic- 
tion by  our  Government  over  some  9  million 
acres  of  the  Nation's  unspoiled  wilderness 
areas  in  order  to  preserve  their  natural  state 
and  prevent  encroachment. 

The  Federal  Government  now  owns  some 
61  millions  of  acres  of  undeveloped  wilder- 
ness areas.  The  bill  reserves  to  the  Congress 
any  future  addition  to  preserve  other  areas 
for  this  specific  purpose.  Under  the  Senate 
version  of  this  act  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
Is  empowered  to  extend  this  coverage  to  other 
lands  held  by  the  Government  for  their 
preservation  as  wUdemess  areas.  The  House 
bill  seeks  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
from  exercising  this  power  by  reserving  to 
the  Congress  the  power  to  extend  expansion 
control  over  wild  areas. 

The  purpose  of  the  act  seeks  to  prevent 
exploitation  of  these  lands  by  humans  In  our 
Increasing  population   and  the  detrimental 


effects  on  these  lands  of  our  mechanical  ex- 
pansion. This  act  guarantees  to  this  gen- 
eration and  future  generations  of  Americans 
the  enduring  resources  of  the  wilderness  as 
well  as  a  great  contribution  to  the  enjoyment 
and  Its  iinlmpalred  futxire  use  for  recrea- 
tional purposes  only  experienced  In  such 
areas.  The  use  must  be  protected  by  cer- 
tain standards  of  control  or  rules  that  will 
protect  and  not  defeat  the  pubUc  purposes 
of  recreational,  scenic,  scientific,  educational, 
conservation,  and  historical  uses. 

A  minimum  requirement  of  roads  shall  be 
built — but  autoB,  motorboata.  motorized 
equipment,  landing  aircraft,  and  other  form 
of  mechanized  transport,  structures,  or  In- 
stallations are  barred  from  such  areas.  The 
exception  being  that  where  these  uses  are 
presently  established,  such  may  remain,  \m- 
der  specific  restrictions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Also  as  to  safety  control  or 
health — fires.  Insects,  and  dLseasee — subject 
to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture deems  desirable. 

Prospecting  or  the  gathering  of  Informa- 
tion about  minerals  and  other  resources  Is 
permitted  If  the  preservation  principle  Is 
respected. 

Further  consultations  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tvire  for  the  surveying  on  a  planned  basis  in 
such  areas  again  consistent  with  the  policy 
of  preservation  through  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey and  the  Bxireau  of  Mines  to  determine 
mineral  values.     The  results  of  such  surveys 
shall  be  available  to  the  public,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Congress.     All  laws  on  mining 
and  mineral  leasing  shall  be  applicable  to  this 
act  and  with  the  further  stlpuatlon  that  the 
Secretary   of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  have  the  power  to  make  such 
reasonable  regulations  as  deemed  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  the  area.     These  In- 
dividuals now  enjoying  certain  rights,  leases, 
and   so   forth,   are    protected   under   certain 
prescriptions  In  this  act.     The  rights  of  the 
se  eral  States  or  State  In  wildlife  or  wilder- 
ness areas  are  also  preserved — their  responsi- 
bilities and  Jurisdiction  remain  Intact  under 
this  act.     State  and  private  lands  surrounded 
by  wilderness  areas  are  permitted  reasonable 
Ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  their  lands. 
Also  exchange  of  lands  may  be  permitted- 
such  as  similar  lands  velthln  the  State  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  land  of  like 
value  held  within  the  wUderness  area. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  accept  gifts 
or  bequests  of  land  within  the  wilderness 
areas.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  also 
may  accept  gifts  or  conti-lbutlons  from  pri- 
vate persons  to  be  used  In  furtherance  of 
this  act.  Advance  notice  must  be  given  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  within  60 
days  of  the  offer.  A  Joint  annual  report 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  through 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

A  consideration  of  other  areas  for  Inclu- 
sion as  wilderness  areas  or  abandonment  of 
such  lands  now  under  act  fitting  other  pur- 
poses shall  be  determined  by  both  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  their  recommendation  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  for  a  report  to  the 
Congress.  This  program  can  be  instigated 
within  10  years  of  the  act's  enactment. 

Chairman  Aspinali.  and  his  conscientious 
committee  have  spent  years  of  study  and  re- 
search in  this  field — certainly  such  meritori- 
ous work  cannot  go  unnoticed.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  are  Indebted 
to  this  Intelligent  committee  and  its  splen- 
did leader.  Chairman  Aspinall,  for  this  for- 
ward-looking legislation  to  protect  our  ^wild- 
life and  wilderness  areas.  Generatlop  of 
Americans  In  the  future  through  this  needed 
legislation  will  have  preserved  for  them  the 
lands  of  the  wilderness  to  enjoy  Its  great 
contribution  to  the  recreational,  educational, 
and  scientific  enjoyment  of  areas  so  pro- 
tected.   This  act  U  far  reaching  In  Its  effect 
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iip>on  tbe  Nation's  citizens  and  Its  blessings 
will  be  enjoyed  by  tbe  wbole  population  now 
and  in  the  future  by  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

nJL.      11377 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  history  of  the  human 
race  is  replete  with  the  strugRle  of  man 
agaln.<;t  want,  the  elements,  and  natural  ene- 
mies  bent  toward  his  destruction. 

The  Neanderthal  man.  a  primeval  species 
of  man  In  the  paleolithic  period,  widespread 
throughout  Europe,  were  preoccupied  with 
these  same  problems  relative  to  the  struggle 
for  existence.  He  survived  because  of  nn  In- 
ner awareness  of  the  external  world  between 
acta  of  self-Interest  that  were  within  his 
power  to  accomplish  and  those  not  within  his 
power — he  so  disciplined  his  will. 

The  greatest  deterrent  to  the  continued 
existence  of  my  form  of  human  society  has 
been  the  disrupting  effect  and  decadence 
through  progressive  growth  at  the  poverty 
level.  The  curse  of  poverty  has  cau.sed  the 
capitulation  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
of  antiquity  and  has  contributed  to  the 
death  of  millions  of  human  bclnccs  through- 
out the  ages.  It  is  like  a  serpent  that 
crushes  the  txxly  and  poisons  the  mind  of 
reason. 

The  moet  contributing  factor  to  the  con- 
tinuing prevalence  of  poverty  is  due  to  ig- 
norance— based  on  Illiteracy  and  lack  of 
training  for  vocational  pursuits.  Further, 
the  Individual  rem.alns  static  through  the 
resulting  loss  of  opportunity  In  the  field  of 
employment.  Gradually  the  fading  of  hope 
gives  way  to  despair.  Human  pride  Is  lost, 
and  a  state  of  lethargy  destroys  any  trace 
of  ambition  In  the  Individual.  Human.s  suf- 
fering from  p>overty  no  longer  exert  any  stlm- 
XUatlng  Interest  In  the  ctimmunlty  or  their 
personal  lives.  The  resulting  environmental 
conditions,  both  spiritual  and  physical,  steep 
the  Individual  into  a  mental  abyss  of  failure 
and  despair. 

The  United  SUtes,  In  spite  of  Its  great 
wealth  and  $530  billion,  the  highest  economy 
ever  In  1963 — productive  of  Its  Industry, 
farming,  and  commerce,  and  .so  forth — num- 
bers 30  million  Americans  within  this  cate- 
gory of  need,  suffering  in  human  mi.sery,  liv- 
ing In  hunger  and  despair. 

Certainly,  our  Nation,  with  Its  great 
wealth,  tremendous  income,  specialization 
In  all  fields  of  knowledge  and  terrlflc  pro- 
ductive capacity  Is  well  equipped  to  combat 
and  eliminate  poverty  among  our  people. 

The  Initiative  must  be  taken  by  the  con- 
centrated effort  at  all  levels  of  government, 
communities,  civic  and  private  organizations, 
and  so  forth,  to  lend  their  eflorts  to  Insure 
the  success  of  the  program. 

The  legislation,  first,  expands  the  oppor- 
tunities for  youth  to  gain  the  education, 
skills,  and  experience  to  develop  talents  for 
competitive  entry    Into   our  society. 

Second.  Stimulate  local  action  in  com- 
munities to  foster  programs  conducive  to 
the  elimination  of  poverty. 

Third.  A  program  of  small  grants  and 
loans  to  destitute  rural  families  to  Increase 
their  Income. 

Fourth.  Elxpandlng  of  small  business  ac- 
tivities in  depressed  areas  of  our  great  cities, 
thus  creating  a  basic  rehabilitation  program 
for  the  deserving  businessmen. 

Fifth.  Special  programs  for  undereducated 
adults   and   migratory   agricultural    workers. 
Sixth.  Stimulate  more  States  to  use  pub- 
lic   assistance    to    aid    families   to    overcome 
their  Impoverished  condition. 

Seventh.  Recruit  and  train  volunteers  to 
serve  in  capacities  to  help  eliminate  poverty. 
The  costs  of  direct  public  assistance 
amounts  to  $4  billion  a  year.  The  Indirect 
cosU  of  Impoverished  conditions,  resulting 
In  Juvenile  delinquency,  crime,  health  haz- 
ards, and  Increased  fire  and  police  protec- 
tion account  for  more  billions. 

T'le  tremendous  loss  of  man-hours  In  un- 
employment   and    underemployment    affect 


our  production  and  the  loss  In  spending  of 
of  millions  of  Job-earned  dollars  that  would 
greatly  strengthen  our  economy  and  reduce 
unemployment  compensation  costs. 

A  survey  of  the  city  of  Chicago  conducted 
by  the  welfare  council  was  illuminating.  The 
council  report  determined  that  1  of  6 
Chlcagoana  live  In  poverty  circumstances — 
the  Cook  County  figure  was  1  of  every  7 
citizens — In  suburbia  Cook  County,  exclud- 
ing the  city.  1  out  of  16.  Niitlonally  the 
average  is  one  out  of  five  The  basic  income 
was  determined  at  13.000  for  family,  and 
»2.000  per  individual.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  studies  determined  that  In  the 
Chicago  area,  a  family  of  four  needs  $6,500 
income  for  modest  living  The  cofits  of  liv- 
ing are  the  highest  in  comparison  wltli  other 
cities. 

The  council  reported  that  700,000  in  Cook 
County  live  In  poverty.  <->f  which  only  half 
are  receiving  assistance  from  Grjveriunent 
agencies.  For  example,  in  April.  280.000  per- 
sons received  welfare  akl  amounting  to  40 
percent  of  the  total  p»oor. 

The  poverty  group  study  showed  that  145.- 
000  families  in  Cook  County  in  this  category 
consist  of  511,000  persona — many  of  them 
children. 

The  study  disclosed  that  certain  groups, 
for  Instiince.  nonwhltes.  women  as  heads  of 
family,  and  the  elderly  .ire  more  susceptible 
to  Impoverishment.  Further,  the  figures 
show  that  37  percent  of  the  low-income 
households  are  nonwhlte.  while  only  15  iier- 
cent  of  the  country's  households  are  non- 
white.  Half  of  the  low-Income  households 
are  headed  by  women  but  only  21  percent 
of  the  county  households  are  hetuied  by 
women.  Also  34  percent  of  the  low-lnrome 
households  are  headed  by  an  elderly  person, 
but  only  15  percent  of  the  county's  house- 
holds are  headed  by  person.s  65  years  or 
older. 

One  hundred  thousand  persons  are  seek- 
ing work.  The  education  levels  of  these  were 
part  of  the  answer.  Fifty-nine  percei\t  of 
the  males  In  Cook  County  over  25  years  of 
age  do  not  have  a  high  school  education:  38 
percent  have  received  eighth-grade  educa- 
tion or  less:  and  31,000  have  not  completed  a 
year  of  schooling.  Thus,  the  council  per- 
fected a  most  revealing  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  conucted  the  survey  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  national  studies  on  poverty  have 
been  conducted.  Certainly.  Ruth  Moore, 
feature  writer  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Is 
to  be  complimented  for  her  article  on  this 
Interesting  phase  of  our  problem  in  studying 
this  legislation.  These  figures  are  appalling 
If  studied  In  the  light  that  Chicago  Is  the 
third  largMt  city  In  the  United  States — 
known  as  the  greatest  miunifacturlng  center 
In  the  United  States,  to  say  nothing  of  Its 
other  business  and  commercial  operations. 
One  person  out  of  every  six  axe  In  the  tolls 
of  poverty. 

The  city  of  Chicago  represented  by  the 
distinguished  mayor  of  Chicago  Richard  A. 
Daley  in  his  testimony  in  favor  of  the  bill 
before  the  committee  revealed  that  a  coop- 
erative program  being  conducted  there  al- 
niost  entirely  by  three  independent  agencies — 
the  YMCA.  the  Boys  Club,  and  the  Chicago 
Youth  Center — cooperating  with  such  public 
and  private  agencies  as  the  Illinois  Employ- 
ment Service,  the  Cook  County  Department  of 
Public  Aid.  Chicago  Commission  of  Youth 
Welfare,  the  Welfare  Council  of  Metropoli- 
tan Chicago.  This  pilot  youth  program  proj- 
ect numbering  1.000  youths — with  no  more 
than  a  sixth-grade  education — are  schooled 
In  such  skills  that  will  qualify  each  for  a 
remunerative  employment.  Thus  public  and 
private  agencies  cooperate  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  Increase  of  the  poverty  cycle.  Under 
IB  of  tbe  bill  a  similar  program  is  established. 

Moet  of  these  youths  between  the  ages  of 
17  and  21  were  dropouts — high  school,  sec- 
ond year — showed  poor  averages  In  arith- 
metic  and    reading  exercises.     At   tbe   fifth 


grade  level  meet  had  never  been  accepted 
In  employment,  others  spasmodically  em- 
ployer. Although  attendance  was  voluntary 
in  the  first  24  weeks,  80  percent  participated 
In  the  program.  The  two  principal  activi- 
ties— first  about  50  percent  were  given  in- 
struction In  writing,  reading,  arithmetic,  and 
employment  di.sclpUne. 

The  others  received  Instruction  In  voca- 
tional workshops,  training  as  automobile 
service  station  attendants,  as  duplicating 
machine  operators,  mall  handling,  and  clerk- 
typists.  Mayor  Daley  further  stated  that 
their  placement  In  Jobs  has  been  arranged. 
Also  In  this  bill  under  Utle  n  the  youth 
under  educational  disadvantages  would  be 
so  trained.  The  urban  youth  program  sets 
the   ages   between    16   and   21    years. 

This  affect,s  the  most  sensitive  area  of  un- 
employment among  youths.  The  tinemp'.oy- 
nient  rate  of  youths  between  16  and  24  la 
twice  the  averages  for  workers  of  all  ages. 
La-st  vear  among  the  16-  to  19-year-olds,  17 
percent  were  Joble.^s.  unable  to  procure  em- 
plovment  three  times  the  average  rate  of  all 
unemployed.  In  their  age  group — 16  to  24 — 
by  comparl.'-on.  one  out  of  every  three  are 
unemployed.  The  nonwhlte — 3  employed 
out  of  10 — ages  10  to  19 — about  twice  M 
many  as  the  white  group.  Nonwhlte  girls 
averaue  unemployment  one  D\it  of  three,  and 
nonwhlte  bovs  one  out  of  four.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly a  terrible  situation  to  continue  to  dis- 
regard these  conditions  of  employment, 
with  automation  releasing  an  estimated  1 
million  per  year  and  I'j  million  new  Jobs 
nefxled  for  new  workers  entering  the  labor 
market — something  must  be  done,  remedial 
In  nature,  at  the  Federal  legislative  level  to 
reduce  this  growing  army  of  unenaployment 
not  only  among  ndults  but  also  the  youths 
of  our  land  who  It  Is  said  are  now  on  family 
relief  and  represent  40  percent  of  those  on 
relief  whoee  fathers'  parents  were  also  oo 
relief.  Thus  a  dangerous  pattern  Is  observed 
that  poverty  continues  to  dominate  genera- 
tion after  generation. 

There  are  some  hundred  program.s  In  the 
city  of  Chicago  attended  by  a  little  less  than 
10.000  individuals  who  are  being  taught  to 
enter  various  employments  as  trained  em- 
ployees— cooks,  chauffeurs,  nurses,  machine 
operators,  tool  and  die  workers,  and  so  forth 
as  well  as  Jobs  requiring  special  skills,  white 
collar.  In  technical  and  professional  capaci- 
ties. There  are  five  groups  on  the  Job  train- 
ing programs  to  turn  out.  electronic  assem- 
blies, punch  press  operators,  busdrlvers,  press 
op>erators.  instrument  calibrators,  auto  re- 
pairers, screw  machine  operators.  Thus  a 
practical  opportunity  for  young  and  old  to 
start  over  again  and  seize  upon  a  new  chance 
to  Join  the  work  force  of  our  economy — and 
abandon  the  relief  rolls  for  remunerative 
employment. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Is  the  only 
answer  to  carry  forward  the  battle  against 
p>overty.  The  sapping  of  our  financial 
strength  through  relief  and  dependency  pro- 
grams calls  for  a  modern  method  of  creating 
Incentive  and  oppwrtunlties  toward  expand- 
ing the  labor  pool  of  qualified  workers  to 
enter  the  various  levels  of  employment — and 
by  their  hard-earned  dollars  stimulate  the 
economy  Instead  of  draining  the  coffers  of 
city.  State  and  Federal  Governments  for  a 
pittance  that  plunges  men  and  youths  will- 
ing to  work  deeper  Into  the  tolls  of  poverty. 

According  to  the  Social  Security  Bulletin. 
November  1963.  the  sum  of  $66  5  billion  was 
spent  by  all  levels  of  Government  for  social 
welfare  purposes  In  1962.  Also  during  that 
year  an  additional  $33.5  billion  was  spent 
by  private  organizations  for  the  same  pur- 
pose— a  total  of  $100  billion.  The  Govern- 
ment was  sponsoring  42  individual  programs 
designed  to  combat  tbe  effects  of  poverty. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  the  fiscal  year 
1064 — almost  $33  billion  were  appropri- 
ated— earmarked  for  carrying  out  these  pro- 
grams in  the  h<\nds  of  organized  CK>vernment 


agencies.     To  reduce  these  figures  we  must 
train  men  to  a  needed  Job. 

This  act  appropriates  $963  .C  btlUon  for  Xb» 
purposes  Intended.  Prognune  to  be  carried 
out  during  the  year  1966  and  the  2  suooeed- 
ing  fiscal  years.  Also  authorizes  an  approprl- 
stlon  of  $10  million  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1965.  For  the  next  a  fiscal  yeare 
CX>ngreas  may  appropriate  rums  required  to 
c»rry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  The  $412,- 
S00,000  appropriated  for  1»66  are  reserved  for 
the  first  three  parts  of  the  title  Including 
title  I — youth  programs;  title  n — ^urban 
and  rural  community  action  programs;  and 
title  m — special  programs  to  combat  pov- 
erty in  rural  areas. 

The  mllUona  erf  dollars  appropriated  by 
the  several  State  legislatures  throughout  the 
Nation  for  public  aid  and  aid  to  dependent 
children  are  Increasing  from  year  to  year — 
snd  when  added  to  the  expanding  other  serv- 
ices of  State,  oounty,  township,  and  city  de- 
manded by  Its  cltlaenry — without  taking 
ttep»  to  divert  these  thousands  of  relief  re- 
dplenta  to  gainful  employment.  Then  our 
bodies  politic  will  be  on  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  the  homeowner  taxpayers  will  be- 
come tenants.  Now  la  the  time  to  act — by 
passing  subBtltute  S.  2642.  as  amended.  In 
the  House  at  this  sitting  of  the  Congress. 
President  Lyndon  Johnon  Is  to  t>e  congratu- 
lated In  his  presentment  of  this  program  for 
the  welfare  of  the  thousands  who  need  the 
help  and  confldence  of  their  fellow  Ameri- 
cans to  adjust  themselves  by  prop>er  training 
programs  to  gain  remunerative  employment 
snd  contribute  to  the  economy  of  our  Nation 
and  regain  the  respect  of  their  dependents 
and  the  plaudits  of  their  feUow  men  In  com- 
munity life.  Position  In  the  community  U 
regained  and  family  pride  restored. 

BTABLISHIIfC   A    PHOOaAM    OF  CASH   AWAKD8   TOl 

icEMBxas   or  the   armed   forces   AND  ro« 

oTSca.  ruKPOsta 

Mr.  Rrvnts  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  121B3)  to 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  program  of 
cash  awards  for  suggestions  or  Inventions 
made  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  which 
contribute  to  the  efficiency,  economy,  or  oth- 
er Improvement  of  Government  operations. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Spsakxk.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
Una? 

Mr.  Gaoes.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  wish  to  propound  a  question  to 
the  gentleman. 

This  Is  similar  to  the  Incentive  awards 
program  in  the  civil  service.  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  Rivxae  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Oboss.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Rmaa  of  South  Carolina.  This  pro- 
posal, by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
DUnols  I  Mr.  Libonati).  Is  very,  very  Blmllar 
to — almoet  Identical  with — what  Is  now  car- 
ried on  for  civil  service  workers  In  the  Gov- 
ernment In  respect  to  Incentive  Ideas  and 
swards  therefor. 

Over  the  past  10  years  these  awards  for  the 
clvUlans  have  averaged  about  $20  or  $30  per 
Idea  for  the  Incentives.  ThU  will  give  the 
military  men — primarily  the  enlisted  men — 
the  same  rl^ht,  because  they  are  working  side 
by  side.    It  Is  only  Just. 

That  U  all  the  blU  wlU  do. 

Mr.  GBOB8.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
explanation. 

Mr.  LiBoirATi.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJL  12193  has 
for  lU  purpoee  the  ^tabllahment  of  a  pro- 
gram at  cash  awards  for  suggestions  or  In- 
ventions made  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  wblcb  contribute  to  the  efficiency, 
economy,  or  other  Impnyvwnents  to  Oor- 
ernment  operatlona. 


"nie  Navy  and  tbe  civilians  under  civil 
service  regulations  now  enjoy  statutory  pro- 
visions for  carrying  out  these  purposes. 

The  coast  Guard  when  not  operating  as  a 
service  In  the  Navy  may  authorize  the  pay- 
ments of  cash  awards.  The  acceptance  of  the 
award  waives  by  agreement  any  question  of 
the  right  for  permissive  use  of  the  Idea,  meth- 
od, or  Invention  by  the  United  States;  nei- 
ther does  It  subject  the  Government  to  any 
further  claim  whatsoever. 

The  President  determines  the  desirability 
if  he  sees  fit  of  making  the  award.  As  to 
the  Coast  Guard — not  operating  under  the 
Navy— the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  are  authorized  to  make 
the  award.  A  progress  report,  through  the 
President,  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  annually.  Any  mem- 
ber of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  or  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  serving  with  an 
armed  force  shall  be  Included  as  If  a  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  force. 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress that  millions  of  dollars  have  been  saved 
to  the  Government  through  the  practical 
application  of  new  ideas  and  the  wM-king 
out  of  new  methods  of  operation  by  indi- 
viduals In  their  respective  capacities  with  the 
Armed  Forces.  Even  fcaTniUaa  and  mven- 
tive  machinations  have  been  worked  out 
through  resourceful  individuals  which  have 
contributed  to  many  problems  confronting 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  perfecting  or 
accomplishing  Its  programs. 

Further  great  Incentive  U  gained  through 
the  stimulating  effect  of  the  granting  of 
recognition  to  thoee  worthy  of  the  honor 
conferred. 

As  a  practical  matter  the  true  level  of 
these  determinations  for  the  granting  of  an 
honorary  reward  rests  with  those  who  are 
best  cognizant  with  the  facte  and  the  suc- 
cessful results  realized.  When  claims  are 
submitted  to  the  Congress  generally  years 
later  the  facta  are  transmitted  through  a 
written  report  from  the  respective  service 
involved.  Individuals  who  submit  the  facts 
have  in  moet  cases  relied  on  bits  of  Infcw- 
matlon  gathered  through  second  and  third 
parties  or  letters  on  file — generally  inade- 
quate to  base  any  fair  decision  because  of 
the  lack  of  firsthand  knowledge.  The  rosiUt 
Is  not  at  all  satUfactory  for  an  intelligent 
decision  by  the  committee. 

The  same  procedures  as  tmder  this  bill 
now  In  operation  at  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment have  functioned  well  toward  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  purposes. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  need  of  this 
legislation.  Its  effect  will  do  immeasurable 
good  In  lifting  the  morale  of  the  men  of  the 
services  and  stimulating  efforts  toward  im- 
proving the  efficiency  and  spurring  a  desire 
for  the  solution  of  the  many  difficult  prob- 
lems of  operation  and  method. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Subco«nmlttee,  the  genial  L.  M«kdel 
RivBS,  and  his  discerning  committee  have 
given  this  problem  considerable  attention. 
At  the  hearing  each  facet  of  the  bill  was 
thoroughly  discussed.  The  expert  testimony 
of  the  officials  of  the  various  services — Army, 
Air,  and  Coast  Guard,  together  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Geodetic  and  Public  Health 
divisions  of  Government — ^was  given  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill.  Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rivers 
and  the  committee  are  to  be  congratulated 
In  recommending  the  passage  of  HJl.  12193. 
Its  purpoees  establish  a  high  ethical  stand- 
ard of  Justice  to  those  who  give  meritorious 
service  to  our  Government  and  the  armed 
services  to  grant  an  honorary  award  is  the 
right  thing  to  do.  A  high  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion reeults  In  a  stimulation  of  confidence 
In  each  individual  receiving  this  high  recog- 
nlticm.  We  as  a  naton  owe  a  great  deal 
more  to  these  dedicated  Americans. 


FOOD  wtM  rmkCB  ser 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  major  provtsJons  of  HJL 
12298  are  in  conformity  with  the  l»^Talllng 
attitude  that  to  serre  the  national  Interest 
the  enlargement  o*  the  outiets  tar  VS.  farm 
products  not  only  exert  an  essential  etablllE- 
ing  Influence  on  the  American  agricultural 
economy,  but  also  create  distribution,  a 
forceful  influence  among  the  100  million 
people  In  more  than  100  nations  against  the 
spread  of  communism  These  food-allot- 
ment6-for-i>eace  are  distributed  among  the 
lesfi-developed  nations  of  the  free  world 
whose  lack  of  fvuids  fall  to  rneet  urgent  food 
requirements  amongst  their'  peoples.  This 
action  on  our  part  has  promoted  their  eco- 
nomic growth  and  saved  the  lives  of  millions 
of  unfortunate  people. 

Under  HJl.  12298  the  act  Is  extended  for  S 
years — until  December  31,  1967.  It  governs 
the  sale  of  farm  commodities  with  foreign 
currencies — at  the  same  average  heretofore 
established — about  1.7  billion  a  year.  It  re- 
moves the  25-percent  limitation  on  fcx'eign 
currencies  for  loans  to  private  business  for 
the  development  of  free  enterprise  under  the 
Cooley  loan  program  (1957) .  This  is  a  stim- 
ulant to  hasten  the  promotion  and  expansion 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  to  build  the 
economy  of  the  developing  nations. 

Increases  from  10  to  20  percent  the  pro- 
portion of  foreign  currencies  to  be  absolutely 
devoted  to  U5.  uses. 

Authorizes  the  use  of  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies— acciunulated  in  six  countries — for 
spteclal  programs  by  the  appointment  of  a 
top-level  committee  to  act  only  after  advice 
of  the  President. 

Establishes  grants  of  foreign  ctxrrencies  for 
economic  development  subject  to  aforesaid 
committee  approval. 

Authorizes  the  use  of  surplus  food  com- 
modities by  the  President  during  periods  of 
disaster,  relief,  and  community  development 
projects  overseas — not  to  exceed  $450  million 
annually. 

Authorizes  the  use  of  foreign  currencies — 
to  a  limited  extent — to  supplement  the  use  of 
surplus  foods  In  community  Improvement 
and  self-help  work  projects — church  ov^ed 
or  operated  facilities  used  for  seculsr  pur- 
poses are  excluded  for  construction  or 
maintenance  programs. 

The  most  favorable  foreign  legal  exchange 
rate  must  be  the  measuring  stick  for  sales  of 
surplus  commodities — and  not  less  in  com- 
parison with  rates  for  any  other  nation. 

Authorizes  sales  of  foreign  currencies  to 
tourists  and  other  private  persons  to  curb 
American  dollar  outgo. 

Handling  of  food  commodities  donations 
must  be,  as  far  as  practical,  directed  through 
comunlty  action  and  other  self-help  activi- 
ties designated  to  alleviate  tbe  causes  of  the 
need  for  such  assistance. 

This  program,  a  godsend  to  the  needy  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  has  functioned  well,  even 
considering  the  selfish  weaknesses  of  human 
kind,  both  In  administrative  and  distribu- 
tive functions  of  its  operation.  Chairman 
CooLET,  through  the  years,  has  conducted  a 
masterful  Job  in  working  out  the  intricacies 
of  the  vast  operations  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  act.  The  great  chal- 
lenges have  been  met  as  each  problem  was 
presented  to  the  illustrious  members  of  his 
committee.  Criticism  after  criticism  lev- 
eled at  the  program  disclosed  the  pitfalls  of 
trusting  honest  operation  to  weak  leader- 
ship— ^but  all  in  all  much  of  the  practices 
were  eliminated  and  real  leadership  recti- 
fied the  wrongs.  When  temptation  becomes 
the  master  of  the  human  mind,  dishonesty 
is  certain  to  prevail  in  the  dealings  of  trust- 
ed men  in  high  places.  Yet  all  in  all  the 
program  served  America  well  and  contrib- 
uted a  terrific  impact  upon  the  thinking  of 
freemen  seeking  against  adversity  to  main- 
tain a  free  world.  Public  Law  480 — the  Pood 
for  Peace  Act — is  the  one  instrumentality  at 
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the  legislative  level  that  reflecus  the  true 
American  attitude  toward  the  hungry  people 
of  the  free  world — the  unselflsh  sharing  of 
our  abundance  with  freemen  faced  with  mis- 
fortune and  hunger.  Chairman  CtooLEX  and 
hla  admirable  committee  have  established 
a  symbol  In  this  legislation  that  all  men 
throughout  the  world  can  understand  and 
give  their  wholehearted  blessing  to  God  for 
the  perfection  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

pmOPOSED   IMMIORATION  LAW 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  reflects  the  power- 
ful Influence  exerted  by  the  teeming  Immi- 
grant populations  that  came  to  our  shores  to 
seek  the  opportunities  of  a  new  life  In  an 
underdeveloped  land  whoee  Ideologies  con- 
tributed to  the  dignity  of  the  human  race. 
Ita  laws  and  social  norms  guaranteed  the  Ub- 
ertlee  and  freedom  of  every  Individual.  Its 
democratic  way  of  life  stimulated  human  ef- 
fort to  seek  by  hard  work  the  pursuit  of  a 
better  life  and  greater  accomplishment. 

The  family  In  Its  Inner  strength  of  estab- 
lishing a  proud  heritage  became  the  sinews 
of  government.  The  father,  as  head  of  the 
household,  and  the  mother  as  Its  religious 
guidance,  sacrificed  to  prepare  their  offspring 
as  specialists  In  their  educational  business, 
and  sdentlflc  careers  to  serve  humanity  in 
the  ranks  of  an  accomplished  and  great  cltl- 
Benry.  Thus  each  new  generation  added  to 
the  {XJwer  and  greatness  of  a  new  land. 

The  future  of  a  new  land  depends  largely 
upon  the  Immigrant  movement  to  Its  shores. 
The  United  States  was  exceptionally  fortu- 
nate In  attracting  millions  of  men,  women, 
and  children  to  settle  within  Its  borders. 

To  be  sure,  these  Immlgrsints  were  not  only 
seeking  a  new  chance  for  financial  Independ- 
ence, but  also  had  a  burning  desire  to  be- 
come citizens  of  a  new  type  of  government — 
where  basic  concept  was  the  guarantee  of 
equality  among  men  and  Justice  and  liberty 
for  all. 

This  exodus  of  humans  from  continental 
Europe  was  In  the  nature  of  a  peaceful  revo- 
lution against  the  old  social  order — that 
mobility  Is  a  sacred  heritage  and  that  medi- 
ocrity cajuiot  be  permitted  to  use  In  social 
rtatvifl  or  educational  accomplishment  above 
their  forebears.  There  were  some  who  came 
to  enjoy  religious  freedom — others  to  escape 
famine — still  others  banishment  under  po- 
litical or  criminal  decrees,  and  the  majority 
to  seek  a  new  life  in  a  new  world. 

History  reveals  that  the  building  of  our 
great  Nation  rested  In  the  hands  and  men- 
tality Of  these  millions  of  persevering  people 
who,  without  Invitation,  under  unsurmount- 
able  handicap  of  language,  iinskllled  and 
uneducated,  steeped  In  continental  customs, 
tradition,  and  folklore,  traveled  to  the  dis- 
tant shores  of  a  strange  and  vast  land  with- 
out funds  to  make  their  fortune.  The  sac- 
rlflcses  to  be  endured — the  fierceness  of  com- 
petitive tribulations — the  cruel  sufferings  In 
a  hostile  climate,  the  struggles  and  depriva- 
tions to  be  suffered  In  the  beginning — did 
not  dim  the  bold  spirits  of  the  new  ad- 
venturers. They  came  on,  they  stayed  and 
prevailed.  Their  success  contributed  to  the 
Nation's  wealth  and  esUblished  her  place 
among  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 

Yet  today,  we  the  citizens  of  our  beloved 
country,  have  forgotten  American  history — 
and  now  examine  with  a  critical  eye  any 
proposal  to  revise  our  strict  and  unbending 
Immigration,  naturalization,  and  refugee 
laws  which  In  effect  contradict  American 
Ideals  and  relegate  certain  alien  petitioners 
for  entrance  as  undesirable  Individuals, 
merely  because  the  quota  system  Is  based 
on  a  narrow  national  origin  formula. 

The  problem  created  by  the  quota  system 
based  on  national  origin  must  not  be  con- 
fused as  the  result  of  the  numerical  total 
volume  of  immigration  to  America.  And.  of 
course,  no  authority  on  this  subject  would 
recommend  the  total  admission  of  would-be 
Immigrants  to  the  United  States-  unregu- 
lated Inunlgratlon  limitations  would  not  be 


the  answer.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
specific  limitations  for  each  nation  la  not 
the  realistic  approach — for  it  renders  Ineligi- 
ble the  majority  of  those  who  are  quallfled  of 
talent  and  ability  to  contribute  benefits  to 
our  Nation. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  unused  quotas 
of  Great  Britain,  66,361;  Germany,  26,814; 
Ireland,  17,756;  are  not  made  available  to 
Poland,  6,488;  Italy,  5.666;  Netherlands. 
3,136;  Prance,  3,069;  Czechoslovakia.  2.859; 
Norway.  2.366;  Switzerland.  1,698;  Sweden. 
1.698;  Denmark.  1.175;  Austria.  1.405;  Bel- 
glum,  1.297;  Yugoslavia,  942;  Hungary.  865; 
Portugal,  438;  and  Greece.  308. 

As  the  leader  of  the  freedom-loving  na- 
tions of  the  world,  the  American  Image  cre- 
ated by  the  quota-origin  formula  refutes 
every  logical  argument  that  basically  we  rec- 
ognize the  equality  of  all  nations  in  their 
relationship  as  to  human  values  established 
by  our  free  InstltuUons.  The  quotas  set  for 
the  Asian,  African,  and  Uland  nations  are  an 
Insult  to  human  reasoning — fracUons  equal 
to  a  hundred  or  more  Also,  nations  with 
vast  populations — India.  Australia,  Japan, 
Formosa,  and  the  African  republics  are  given 
a  ridiculous  quota  of  lOO  —excepting  Japan  - 
185.  Such  reasoning  Is  br yond  the  realm  of 
honest  thinking. 

The  law  Is  cruel  at  many  levels — it  does 
not  provide  for  the  unification  of  families 
divided  through  its  arbitrary  operative  ef- 
fects. It  disregards  our  public  policy  In  its 
complete  disregard  for  emergency  world  refu- 
gee problem.s. 

Its  provisions  are  Inadequate  to  p>ermlt  the 
entrance  of  Immigrants  with  needed  skills 
at  the  industrial  trades  level— also  In  the 
scientific  and  medical  fields 

It  Is  Interesting  to  study  the  changes  In 
American  policy  from  the  period  before  World 
War  I — piu-ely  regulatory  as  to  quality  pre- 
scriptions only.  The  only  persons  refused 
were  those  who  failed  to  pass  minimum  tests 
of  health,  literacy,  and  behavior  records — 
criminal. 

The  drastic  changes  were  enacted  In  1921  — 
quota  law — and  the  Johnson -Reed  Act  of 
1924  that  limited  the  Immigrant  quota  to 
150,000,  and  provided  for  the  national  origin 
quota  system — that  the  annual  quota  for 
any  nationality  shoxild  bear  the  same  ratio  to 
150,000  as  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  that 
nationality  bore  to  the  "total  number  of  In- 
habitants of  the  United  SUtcs  In  1920  "  Thus 
the  formula  was  fixed  to  the  existing  national 
structure  of  our  population.  It  further  ex- 
cluded the  descendants  of  slave  Immigrants 
from  total  population  figures— a  sad  com- 
mentary upon  honest  thinking  to  dlsclasslfy 
In  citizenship  almost  the  entire  Negro  popu- 
lation. 

The  Johnson-Reed  Act  was  a  national  In- 
dictment against  the  southern  Europeans  in- 
cluding Italy  and  Greece  and  the  nonwhltes 
from  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  a  negation 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  its  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  Michael  Feiohan, 
are  to  be  complimented  In  determining  that 
hearings  should  be  held  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  those  Interested  In  the  subject  to 
present  their  views.  It  Is  my  totentlon  to 
support  the  administration  position  In  this 
matter  as  reconunended  by  our  martyred 
President.  John  P.  Kennedy.  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  and  our  Speaker,  John  Mc- 
Cormack,  as  Incorporated  in  BLR.  7700.  My 
companion  bill  Is  H.R.  7798.  A  number  of 
alternative  proposals  have  been  introduced, 
each  with  approaches  that  have  for  their 
basic  proposal  the  ultimate  elimination  of 
the  quota  system. 

But,  these  proiKwed  reforms,  although  de- 
serving meritorious  consideration,  would  be- 
come more  controversial  and  no  doubt  create 
a  stalemate.  However,  H.R.  7700  through  the 
unified  action  of  these  seeking  to  support  re- 
form  and    the   present  favorable   public  re- 


action to  Its  acceptance  would  have  the  htsK 
chance  of  being  enacted  Into  law. 

President  John  P.  Kennedy's  message,  la- 
eluding  the  endorsements  of  the  then  Presl. 
dent  of  the  Senate,  Vice  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  and  Speaker  John  W.  McCor- 
mack.  on  July  23,  1963,  seta  out  In  pointed 
terms  the  history  of  the  question  including 
the  precise  weaknesses  of  the  present  law  in 
its  inapplicability  to  meet  present  condltloos 
and  changes  In  Government  policy.  Tbs 
work  was  a  monumental  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  these  problems  In  a  practical  and 
efficient  manner. 

An  analysis  of  the  bill  presented  by  the 
Dep»artment  of  State,  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs,  in  a  prepared  summary  was 
also  included. 

Even  though  some  of  Its  provisions  were 
modified  by  the  McCarran -Walter  Act.  the 
basic  concepts  inimical  to  sound  policy  to- 
day remain  in  the  law. 

The  total  quota  figure  in  Itself  is  not  a 
problem,  but  the  application  of  the  distribu- 
tion formula  again  violates  our  concepts  and 
runs  contrary  to  our  understanding  and  our 
ideals. 

The  figures  released  by  the  Government 
indicate  that  In  the  last  decade  2>4  million 
persons  entered  as  Immigrants — yet  only 
about  1>4  million  of  these  entered  through 
the  McCarran- Walter  Act  controls.  The 
others  were  the  recipients  of  some  eight  or 
nine  special  statutory  acts  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress as  well  as  under  special  regulations  and 
other  arrangements.  These  facts  in  them- 
selves dictate  a  reformation  of  the  present 
regulatory  provisions. 

PresldenU  Elsenhower.  John  F.  Kennedy, 
and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  have  demanded 
positive  legislation  In  party  platforms  and 
political  campaigns  Including  messages  to 
the  Congress.  Each  called  to  our  attention 
the  Injustices  of  the  quota  theory  based  on 
the  national  origin  system — and  pointed  out 
Its  negative  effect  on  foreign  policy.  At 
our  very  doorstep,  the  nations  of  South 
America,  numerous  citizens  of  those  na- 
tions remember  that  their  progenitors  seek- 
ing entry  Into  the  United  States  were  barred 
by  our  antiquated  and  conciliatory  immigra- 
tion policy — our  good  will  policy  at  other 
levels  of  our  relationship  with  these  nations 
have  never  been  too  fortuitous. 

Yet  Congress  has  had  to  circumvent  thi 
present  act  many  times  through  the  legisla- 
tive process  to  refiect  Its  honest  decisions 
on  pertinent  policies  dealing  with  immigra- 
tion questions.  Every  Member  of  Congrea 
Is  personally  Identified  with  mjuiy  perplexing 
problems  every  session  because  of  the  inade- 
quate provisions  of  our  present  laws. 

To  be  sure,  our  Nation  can  and  should 
relate  Its  Immigration  numerical  absorption 
quotas  to  the  rate  of  our  economic  growth, 
for  the  protection  of  our  labor  market 
against  unemployment,  a  wide  open  policy 
of  unlimited  Immigration  could  be  disastrous 
to  our  economy. 

But  the  changes  In  HB  7700  primarily 
effect  the  granting  of: 

First.  Nonquota  preference  to  the  par- 
ents, spouses,  and  children  of  US  citizens- 
having  a  minor  effect  on  quotas  These  are 
now  subject  to  second  preference,  always 
exhausted.  The  resulting  separation  U  a 
travesty.  The  same  category  should  Include 
parents  of  permanent  resident  aliens. 

Second.  Nonquota  preference  to  natives  of 
the  Independent  Island  nations  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  Present  law  grants  thU 
privilege  only  to  those  Islands  Independent 
at  the  time  of  lU  passage — excludes  those 
who  gained  their  Independence  since  Its  en- 
actment. 

Third.  Establishes  a  fourth  preference 
category  for  those  aliens  with  needed  occu- 
pational talenU  such  as  tailors,  stonema- 
sons, and  so  forth.  A  special  Immigration 
Advisory  Board  is  established  having  Juris- 
diction   over    these   matters       Members    ap- 


pointed—three by  the  Prealdcnt,  two  by  the 
Weaker  of  the  House  and  two  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

Another  interesting  problem  presents  It- 
Mlf  specifically  to  the  Italian  American  vet- 
erans of  Woa-ld  War  I  who  as  alien  reeldenU 
aerved  with  the  UB.  Forces  and  later  re- 
turned to  their  homeland — married  and  had 
offspring  bom  there— certainly  theee  off- 
ering should  be  given  a  nonquota  classlflca- 
tlon.  An  American  Legion  mandate  in  thU 
regard  has  been  introduced  by  me— HJl. 
6931 

The  study  of  the  deportation  question 
of  those  losing  their  citizenship  U  not  only 
challenging  but  promulgates  a  practice  of  a 
twUted  philosophy  of  legal  standards  based 
on  an  Uloglcal  premise  that  no  equities  Inure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  deportee  or  his  family. 
I  learned  of  several  cases  where  individual 
citizens  were  deprived  by  court  order  of  their 
rights  and  privllegee  as  citizens  and  also  ex- 
punging the  order  of  court  of  many  years' 
itandlng  granting  them  citizenship  status. 
Both  Individuals  had  sons  who  served  in  the 
military  forces  during  and  after  World  War 
n.  were  honorably  discharged  and  received 
both  presidential  cltaUons  and  citations  of 
tbe  command.  Also  In  one  Instance  a  son- 
in-law  as  a  commissioned  officer  served  hon- 
orably. 

In  one  of  these  matters  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, weighing  these  factt.  canceled  the  order 
of  deportation  giving  as  his  reason  that  the 
•eparatlon  of  the  family  head  from  his  loyal 
patriotic  sons  who  served  with  distinction  as 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  war 
in  luelf  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  his 
action. 

In  the  other  matter  an  Interesting  question 
developed  where  the  country  of  his  birth  re- 
fused to  accept  hUn  on  the  grounds  that  the 
■wearing  of  allegiance  to  the  United  BUtes — 
in  taking  cltlaeiu  oath — relieved  It  of  any 
reeponsibUlty  to  him  or  the  United  States. 
This  reasoning  was  baaed  upon  the  premise 
that  such  proceedings  granting  citizenship 
represent,  as  to  hie  native  land,  a  permanent 
•eparatlon  from  his  native  citizenship,  and 
regardless  of  a  subsequent  cancellation  of 
the  order  granting  citizenship  In  the  pro- 
ceeding— the  question  of  his  allegiance  to 
bis  newly  adopted  country  has  been  deter- 
mined. "Hie  recalling  of  the  citizenship 
grant  does  not  restore  hln>  to  the  status  of 
being  a  subject  of  the  land  of  bis  birth. 

There  are  split  legal  contentions  on  the 
part  of  authorities  In  these  matters  and  the 
law  should  be  explicit  in  the  consideration 
of  these  problems.  The  further  practice  of 
banishing  one  to  any  other  land  accepting 
blm — upon  the  refusal  of  his  native  land  to 
permit  hU  entry  Is  purely  an  Illegal  device 
to  dump  him  anywhere.  Just  to  get  rid  of 
him.  disregarding  what  vested  rights  inure  to 
him  or  his  family  that  equity  and  good  con- 
science dictate.  The  separation  from  family 
Is  of  momentous  Importance  to  one's  klnfolk 
as  well  as  to  the  individual  and  must  be 
considered  Important  enough  to  spell  out  the 
law  to  prevent  injiutice. 

The  principal  purpose  of  H.R.  7700  Is  to 
abolUh  the  national  origins  system  and  to 
permit  entrance  to  those  flitng  within  pref- 
erence categories  on  a  first  come  first  served 
basis.  . 

Each  country's  quota  will  be  reduced  20 
percent  the  first  year  and  40  percent  the  sec- 
ond year.  60  percent  the  third  year.  80  per- 
cent the  foxirth  year,  and  100  percent  in  the 
fifth  year.  The  present  total  annual  quota 
of  157,000  Will  be  Increased  to  165,000.  The 
increase  of  8.000.  as  a  result  of  Increasing 
the  minimum  quotas  from  100  to  200.  Thus 
this  gradual  elimination  of  the  national 
origin  quota  system  is  accomplished  without 


disturbing   by   abrupt   action   the   operative 
quality  of  procedures. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  special  provision 
granting  the  President  to  leeerve  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  pool  after  cozu\iltatlon  with 
the  Board;  first,  to  avoid  undue  hardship 
resulting  from  quota  restrictions;  second,  in 
the  national  security  Interest. 

The  President  may  also  retain  20  percent 
of  the  pool  for  refugees. 

Also  provided  that  no  more  than — 10  per- 
cent of  the  total— 16.478  visas  may  be  allo- 
cated to  any  nation's  quota  area  except  un- 
der the  President's  authority  to  reserve  num- 
bers froih  the  pool. 

Under  the  present  regulations  as  much  as 
50.000  unused  quota  numbers  are  lost  to  the 
system  annually. 

The  Immigration  figures  for  a  test  year 
ending  June  30,  1P63 — about  306,000  im- 
nUgranU  were  admitted.  The  quota  was 
167  000 — but  only  103,036  were  admitted  un- 
der the  McCarran-Walter  Act.  Thus,  two- 
thirds  of  these  admitted  were  outside  the 
act.  The  gn^Ti*  Is  true  as  to  other  years. 
Thus  the  national  policy  must  operate  out- 
side its  prescribed  act  through  the  passage 
of  special  legislation  and  other  procedtires. 
Therefore,  In  Its  practical  application,  the 
act  Is  a  nullity  and  Its  purposes  outmoded. 
It  Is  not  only  offensive  to  friendly  foreign 
nations,  but  is  discriminatory — an  Insult  to 
our  preachments  of  racial  equality. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Johnson- 
Reed  Act  determined  the  basic  quota  nu- 
merical computation  of  national  origin  on 
population  figures  of  1890.  Certainly  prej- 
udicing the  people  of  Southern  Exirope,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  The  McCarran-Walter  Act  in 
accepting  population  figures  of  1920  also 
paralleled  this  bias  built  into  the  Johnson- 
Reed  Act. 

But  even  so,  under  public  pressure,  the 
Congress  has  amended  and  modified  the 
Johnson -Reed  Act  from  time  to  time. 

Finally  in  1962  over  President  Truman's 
Presidential  veto,  the  Congress  passed  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act.  It  codified  under  one 
act  all  laws  affecting  hnmlgratlon  incor- 
porating the  old  statutes  and  early  concep- 
tions of  the  Nation's  policy  In  this  field. 

As  herein  before  stated  the  Quota-Origin 
Act  computation  was  adopted  as  the  operat- 
iDig  formula  for  the  unit  national  admission 
of  Immigrants. 

It  reflects  In  its  applicability  and  formula 
racial  discrimination  against  our  very  allies 
in  a  sensitive  area  of  national  policy.  The 
token  quotas  of  100  per  year  assigned  to  na- 
tions numbering  mllllona  In  native  popula- 
tion is  a  senseless  and  asinine  system.  The 
admlnlstraticMi  bill  is  more  realistic  and  rea- 
sonable. 

After  5  yean  with  the  fading  out  of  the 
national  origin  system,  immigrant  visas 
would  be  available  to  any  alien  meeting  the 
quaUflcatlons  without  regard  to  the  country 
of  his  birth.  The  qualifications,  rigid  as  they 
may  be  under  the  McCarran-Walter  Act,  are 
preserved  in  H.R.  7700  with  certain  modifica- 
tions. 

Again  the  10-percent  limitation  visas 
issued  In  any  one  year  to  any  one  nation 
prevents  monopolizing  the  visas  available 
under  other  visa  prescriptions  In  the  bilL 
The  bin  thus  meets  the  critical  needs  and 
balances  out  the  Inequities  and  Impractical 
controls  now  prevalent  in  the  law.  In  spe- 
cific terms  it  eliminates  the  false  concep- 
tion that  the  bars  to  limited  immigration 
are  down. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
I  shall  support  H.R.  7700,  and  urge  the  sub- 
commltee  to  report  H.B.  7700  favOTably  to  the 
full  committee  for  p«Msage. 

COLUMBUS  DAT  LEOIBLATIOH 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dlstinguUhed  chahrman 
of  Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  Judldaty  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  tram  Georgia.  Mr.  K.  L. 


FoutESTEX,  placed  upon  the  agenda  for  a 
hearing  my  bill  H.B.  8188  declaring  October 
12  to  be  a  legal  holiday  honoring  Christopher 
Columbus.  Many  leaders  of  the  Italo- Amer- 
ican conmiunltles  throtighout  the  Nation 
appeared  to  address  the  committee  in  sup- 
pOTt  of  the  legislation.  May  I  compliment 
the  estimable  gentleman  from  Georgia  and 
his  eminent  subcommittee  for  considering 
this  legislation. 

My  address  to  the  subcommittee  and 
the  text  of  the  bill  follow: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  with  a  deep  sense  of 
appreciation  that  your  distinguished  com- 
mittee extended  to  me  as  sponsor  of  H.B. 
8189.  the  privilege  of  addressing  you  on  the 
question  of  establishing  by  statutcn^  en- 
actment, October  12  as  Colimabvis  Day — a 
national  holiday. 

"The  greatness  of  a  man  is  best  measured 
by  the  impact  upwn  the  future  of  mankind 
through  his  vrorks.  Christopher  Colvmabus 
In  his  four  voyages  to  the  West  startled  the 
nations  of  the  world  with  his  discoveries. 

"He  had  the  courage  and  tenacity  In  his 
belief  of  the  principle  advanced  by  Galileo 
that  the  world  was  round  and  by  sheer  per- 
sistence for  proof  prevailed  upon  the  Royal 
Family  of  Spain  to  finance  this  perilous  ex- 
periment to  find  a  new  western  route  to  the 
Indies  by  sailing  due  west. 

"His  Christian  faith  gave  to  him  a  rell- 
gious  Incentive  to  thwart  the  piratical  activi- 
ties of  the  Turkish  marauders  presrlng  upon 
the  trading  ships  of  the  Christian  world. 
The  freedom  of  the  seas  for  merchantmen 
were  at  stake  and  he  visloned  that  the  earn- 
ings could  be  used  to  siM-ead  the  doctrine 
of  Christianity  throughout  the  world. 

"The  ultimate  results  of  his  Important 
geographical  discoveries  have  been  recorded 
In  the  history  of  nations  tor  centiiries.  Next 
to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  rank  as  the  most  written  of  per- 
sonages in  the  world. 

"Although  the  geographical  discovery  was 
of  the  greatest  Importance — yet  the  after- 
math of  his  discovery  resulting  In  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  type  of  goverrmient 
founded  by  the  Thirteen  American  Colonies 
based  upon  the  inherent  rights  and  liberties 
of  free  men  given  by  God  became  a  symbol 
to  dedicate  Columbus'  munory. 

"Up>on  this  Nation,  do  nations  of  the  free 
wOTld,  loving  liberty,  depend  for  the  leader- 
ship to  protect  and  defend  their  spiritual, 
cultural,  and  economic  institutions  and 
guarantee   their   way   of   life. 

"We  owe  to  this  great  emancipator  and 
nobleman  of  the  seas  a  signal  national  debt 
of  gratitude  in  discovering  the  New  World, 
and  should  pay  lasting  homage  to  his  mem- 
ory. Colimibxis  belongs  to  all  nations,  but 
represents  to  us  the  first  immigrant  to  the 
Americas — the  land  of  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all.  The  several  States  have  set  aside  thU 
day  to  conunemorate  the  glory  of  his  luune. 
It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  as  a  Na- 
tion honor  one  whose  day  of  discovery  is 
celebrated  In  thousands  of  communities 
throughout  the  land  as  a  patriotic  day  to 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  institutions  pro- 
tecting our  freedoms  and  guaranteeing  our 
liberties  for  ourselves  and  the  freedom  lov- 
ing nations  of  the  world.  Let  us  rediscover 
our  obligation  to  free  the  captive  nations 
and  thus  relnvlgorate  our  efforts  to  release 
them  from  their  bondage.  Coliunbus  Day 
is  America's  day  to  celebrate  the  advent  of 
the  New  World. 

"I  again  thank  the  committee  for  its  kind 
consideration  in  making  possible  this  hear- 
ing for  the  establUhment  of  Columbus  Day 
as  a  day  of  national  meditation  in  keeping 
alive  the  fires  of  freedom  throtighout  the 
world — a  Christian  nation  with  Chrlattan 
faith  that  opened  its  shores  to  men  at  every 
faith  to  worship  at  the  altars  of  freedom  and 
liberty — forever." 
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A   WU   declaring    October    12    to    be    a    legal 
holiday 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  cusembled,  That  the 
12th  day  of  October  of  each  year,  to  be  here- 
after celebrated  and  known  as  Ck)lumbtu 
Day,  la  hereby  declared  to  be  a  legal  holi- 
day of  the  same  character  as  the  lat  day  of 
January,  the  22d  day  of  February,  the  30th 
day  of  May.  the  4th  day  of  July,  the  1st 
Monday  of  September,  the  11th  day  of  No- 
vember, the  4th  Thursday  of  November,  and 
Christmas  Day. 


Vatican  G)ancil  Addres*  of  Bishop  John 
J.  Wright  of  Pittsburgh 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    mfKSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  In  Pittsburgh  are  certainly 
proud  of  Bishop  John  J.  Wright,  out- 
standing In  the  church,  and  an  outstand- 
ing civic-minded  citizen  who  speaks  so 
well  for  the  common  good.  Bishop 
Wright  has  definitely  made  a  high  mark 
In  the  civic  and  religious  life  of  Pittsburgh 
and  the  whole  area  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  will  long  be  remembered  for 
his  thought-provoking  and  penetrating 
comments  upon  policies  that  are  basic  to 
good  church  people,  good  church  ad- 
ministration, good  citizenship,  and  good 
government. 

Bishop  Wright's  address  follows: 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic.  Oct.  8,  1964] 
Text  or  Bishop  Wright's  Skptkmber  28  Talk 

AT    CotXNciL:    Religious   LiseKTT    and  the 

Common  Good 

(Vatican  Cttt. — Following  is  a  translation 
from  the  Latin  of  the  complete  text  of  the 
Intervention  of  Bishop  John  J.  Wright,  of 
Plttsbiirgh.  on  the  subject  of  religious  lib- 
erty at  the  89th  general  congregation  (Sep- 
tember 28)    of  Vatican  Council  II.) 

I  have  asked  special  permission  to  speak, 
because  I  fear  that  our  question  has  been 
discussed  thus  far  with  excessive  pragma- 
tism. The  report  itself  speaks  too  sparingly 
and  cautiously,  perhaps,  of  the  connection 
between  religious  liberty  and  that  common 
good  which  would  put  the  discussion  on  the 
level  of   principle. 

All  sides  agree  that  the  question  of  reli- 
gious liberty  and  its  exercise  ultimately 
touches  the  question  of  the  common  good. 
Therefore,  the  analysis  and  defense  of  reli- 
gious liberty  ought  to  take  Into  account  the 
nature  and  protection  of  that  oommon  good 
which.  In  a  way,  constitutes  the  very  "res 
publlca"  and  thus  must  be  promoted  by  the 
directors  of  the  State. 

There  are  those  who  strongly  assert  that 
the  defense  of  religious  liberty,  even  for 
those  who  set  forth  errors  contrary  to  Catho- 
lic truth,  disrupts  or  damages  the  common 
good,  which  Indeed  can  scarcely  be  denied  at 
times.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  those  who 
affirm,  from  euiother  angle,  that  paradoxical 
though  It  be.  the  denial  of  recognition  to  re- 
ligious liberty  in  Its  own  way  and  often  to  a 
far  worse  degree  harms  the  common  good, 
because  the  common  good  by  its  very  natiire 
positively  demands  and  presiimes  as  an  in- 
tegral and  essential  element  such  liberty 
and  Its  recognition  by  the  civil  power.     It  Is 


on  this  point  that  I  have  a  few  things  I 
would  like  to  say. 

The  oommon  good  Involves  a  certain  order 
of  things  and  qualities;  certainly  It  Includes 
peaceful  relations  among  clttsens.  But  the 
concept  of  the  common  good  should  never  be 
compared  to  that  kind  of  Impassive  order 
or  forced  confonnlsm  which  would  be  pleas- 
ing, perhaps,  to  the  totalitarian  or  police 
state,  but  which  would  In  no  way  befit  a  truly 
human  society  of  persons  created  In  the 
Image  of  Ood  and  responsible  finally  to  Ood — 
to  Ood  "who  has  made  of  one  all  mankind, 
causing  them  to  dwell  together  on  the  whole 
face  of  the  earth  •  •  •  that  they  should 
seek  God,  If  haply  they  may  grope  after  him 
and  find  him,"  according  to  St.  Paul  (Acts 
17:  26-27). 

Now  In  these  words  of  St.  Paul  there  is 
suggested  a  hint  of  the  necessity  of  religious 
liberty  among  those  elements  of  the  conunon 
good  shared  by  all  the  human  race,  dwelling 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  called  to 
seek  Ood  and  dimly  grope  after  him  and  per- 
haps find  Him  •  •  •  even  though  at  times 
such  liberty  gives  rise  to  the  danger  of  con- 
troversies and  contentions  as  a  result  of  the 
very  seeking  after  Ood. 

A  common  good  worthy  of  persons  always 
presupposes  a  moral.  Intellectual,  and  spirit- 
ual element  as  essential  and  fundamental. 
Obedience  and  conformity  to  the  moral  law, 
divine  and  positive,  ought  to  be  always  pres- 
ent In  the  common  good  and  among  other 
virtues.  But  such  obedience.  If  It  Is  to  nour- 
ish a  true  common  good,  must  be  a  virtue, 
the  virtue  of  persons  acting  with  knowledge 
and  consent  and,  consequently,  acting  freely 
In  a  spirit  of  justice. 

The  common  good  Is  not  Just  a  certain 
physical  or  mathematical  accumulation  of 
material  goods  which  citizens  share.  Cer- 
tainly, It  Includes  civil  services,  public  high- 
ways, flrefighting  equipment,  police  protec- 
tion and  other  such  things,  lest  turmoil  break 
out  among  the  populace.  But  all  these 
things  do  not  constitute  the  common  good. 
Nor  is  It  a  mere  treasury  of  acquired  goods, 
technical  machines,  artifacts,  and  objects 
such  as  are  preserved  in  museums  but  which 
are  nothing  more  than  booty  or  spoUs,  such 
as  might  unite  thieves,  rather  than  a  com- 
mon good.  If  they  are  not  ethically  acquired 
and  cherished.  For  the  common  good  Is  al- 
ways something  living,  ethical,  spiritual,  in- 
tellectual, and,  therefore,  fully  humane. 

The  Christian  philosopher,  Jacques  Marl- 
tain,  has  written  to  our  point:  "The  common 
good  is  something  ethically  good.  And  In 
this  common  good  Is  Included  as  an  essen- 
tial element  the  greatest  development  possi- 
ble hie  et  nunc  of  human  persons,  of  those 
ptersons  who  make  up  the  united  multitude 
and  thus  constitute  a  p>eople  bound  together 
by  ties  not  only  of  force  but  of  Justice." 

Hence,  it  seems  to  follow  that  tiie  common 
good  of  mankind,  to  the  extent  that  It  Is 
ethical  and  moral,  demands  and  presumes 
rellgloiis  faith,  true  and  whole,  strong,  fruit- 
ful and,  therefore,  a  reasonable  assent  to 
truth  freely  accepted  and  freely  professed. 
But  also,  and  equally  as  a  matter  of  Justice, 
It  follows  that  the  common  good  demands 
the  necessity  of  liberty  from  external  coer- 
cion In  the  matter  of  religion,  if  the  common 
good  la  not  to  lose  Its  very  soul  which  Is 
virtue  and  especially  the  virtue  of  Justice. 

A  certain  non-CathoUc  professor  once  said 
to  me,  "You  can  well  say  that  the  Idea  of 
religious  liberty  should  justify  itself  prag- 
matically to  Catholics  in  the  light  of  the  way 
It  seems  to  have  worked  out  in  regions  where 
the  church  is  obviously  flourishing  imder  a 
system  of  Just  such  liberty."  But  this  prag- 
matic argument  Is  less  than  satisfactory  be- 
cause it  is  really  not  worthy  of  the  subject. 
It  Is  far  better  to  recognize,  with  all  Chris- 
tian simplicity,  that  the  Idea  of  religious  lib- 
erty corresponds  to  the  truth,  to  the  truth 
not  only  about  the  nature  of  the  p>erBon  but 


also  about  the  nature  of  the  common  goo^ 
itself. 

Therefore,  those  who  seek  the  commoa 
good  In  Its  full  and  true  sense — and  accord- 
ing to  authentic  Catholic  teaching  with  tha 
phUosophlcal  and  theological  principles  o( 
which  our  practice  ought  to  conform  and  not 
vice  versa — those  who  defend  such  a  common 
good  win  wish  to  strengthen  foster,  and  ex- 
tend as  far  as  possible  all  tr\Uy  human  liber- 
ties, especially  religious  liberty,  that  is,  the 
liberty  to  learn,  to  meditate,  and  to  worship 
the  Supreme  Good,  God,  the  source  and  au- 
thor of  all  goods.  Such  religious  liberty  can 
be  worked  out  even  in  a  state  favoring  soois 
particular  religion  fCH'  historical  reasons— 
as  it  does  in  England,  where  a  Protestant 
church  (the  so-called  established  church) 
traditionally  enjoys  special  prlvUeges,  but 
now  (at  least)  all,  except  the  king  and  queen 
(unless  I  am  mistaken),  have  full  religious 
liberty.  The  case  of  Ireland  is  also  pertinent, 
for  there  the  Catholic  Church  Is  held  In  spe- 
clal  esteem  by  the  Constitution  and  In  cer- 
tain customs,  but  all  enjoy  full  rellgioui 
liberty.  As  a  matter  of  fact — and  It  should 
be  acknowledged  openly — religious  liberty  k 
often  more  complete  In  other  countries  than 
it  is  In  America:  this  is  certainly  the  case  in 
England  with  regard  to  school  rights,  and  It 
also  Is  In  Holland. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Catholics— 
and  especially  the  pastors  of  souls — will  pray 
and  work  tirelessly  to  the  end  that  all  men 
wlU  use  their  liberty  to  advance  to  the  full 
and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God, 
and  Him  whom  Ood  sent.  Jesus  Christ.  Ws 
will  be  witnesses  to  Him  to  the  very  ends 
of  the  earth,  witnesses  by  word  and  by 
deed.  We  will  debate,  we  will  Implore,  w» 
Will  rebuke  in  all  patience  and  in  the  light 
of  true  doctrine,  so  that  error  may  have 
no  place,  whether  or  not  it  has  any  right; 
but  we  shall  do  this  always  recognizing  ths 
rights  of  any  who  are  In  error.  We  will  ful- 
fill our  right  and  duty  with  the  help  of  tb* 
grace  of  Christ,  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  And  armed 
with  the  spiritual  might  of  the  chtirch, 
neither  fearing  nor  exploiting  the  constrain- 
ing power  of  the  kingdom  of  this  world. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  times  past  and 
of  iK>lltlcal  cultures  once,  perhaps,  mor« 
consistent  with  the  work  of  the  Gospel  but 
now  obsolete,  it  is  now,  in  the  present  order, 
necessary  that  Christians  ask  of  the  civil 
power  only  that  it  respect  in  Justice  our  right 
to  fulfill  the  commands  of  Christ;  that  it 
assist  In  Justice  our  efforts  to  play  our  right- 
ful and  necessary  pcu-t  in  furthering  ths 
common  good  through  our  work  In  behalf 
of  education  and  peace  and  that  it  leave  in- 
violate, as  a  matter  of  Justice,  the  religious 
liberty  of  all  those  for  whom  the  tnesasgs 
Of  the  Gospels  and  the  grace  of  Christ  ar« 
destined,   namely  all  men. 

God,  who  gave  us  the  duty,  right  and  lib- 
erty to  preach,  gave  those  to  whom  we  preach 
the  duty,  right  and  liberty  of  hearing  and 
believing  as  a  means  to  that  religious  per- 
fection which  the  civil  power  can  neither 
give  nor  take  away,  and  which,  therefor*, 
It  should  scrupulously  respect,  especially  as 
regards  Its  liberty. 

We,  the  successors  of  the  Afxistles.  men 
of  God.  bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church — w* 
ought  to  be  foremost  and  fearless  leaden 
among  th^  heralds  of  liberty,  because  his- 
torically we  are  the  heirs  of  liberty  In  mat- 
ters religious  acquired  almost  in  every  cast 
and  almost  In  every  nation  only  through 
the  blood  and  tears  of  our  fathers.  Thus 
we  know  from  the  experience  of  our  own 
history  how  dear  and  how  fruitful  liberty 
Is.  Much  more,  supernaturaUy  we  are  heln 
of  an  even  greater  liberty,  the  liberty  by 
which  Christ  has  made  us  free  by  His  own 
free  obedience — a  free  obedience  which  we 
will  freely  Imitate,  always  in  the  hope  and 
with  the  purpose  of  freely  persuading  our 
neighbors    and    brothers    to  ■«    similar    free 
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obedience — a  liberty  that  is  saving  because 
It  la  obedient,  an  obedience  that  saves  be- 
cause It  is  free. 


The  Bif  Scare  Vertai  the  Issues 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

or    NEBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  all  Americans  have 
%  large  stake  In  the  outcome  of  the 
coming  national  election.  But.  because 
<rf  the  tremendous  impact  on  sigricul- 
ture  by  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  American  farmer  has  a 
particularly  high  stake.  Since  a  con- 
certed campaign  of  misinformation  on 
Republican  farm  prop>osals  is  being  con- 
ducted. I  am  inserting  an  editorial  from 
the  Farm  Journal,  a  renown  farm  pub- 
lication, which  sets  the  record  straight. 
I  urge  all  readers  of  the  Congressional 
RicoRD,  but  particularly  the  farmers  of 
America,  to  give  this  article  their  at- 
tention. 

The  article  follows : 

The  Bio  Scare  Versus  the  Issues 

In  this  election  cam[>aign  Farm  Journal 
has  hewed  to  its  policy  of  giving  both  sides 
equal  treatment  In  our  news  columns  and 
has  stated  its  own  position  only  on  this 
page.  We  believe  any  publication  worth 
its  salt  has  an  obligation  to  the  public  to 
do  both  things. 

Our  own  position  may  not  be  yours.  B^'ery 
man  to  his  own  opinion.  We  have  never 
claimed  to  be  speaking  for  "all  farmers." 
They  dont  delegate  anybody  to  do  that, 
thank  goodness.  Nor  do  they  agree  among 
themselves. 

In  this  concluding  statement  on  the  elec- 
tion we'd  like  to  repeat  something  we  said 
3  months  ago: 

"We  will  be  choosing  between  two  men. 
But  more  Importantly  we  will  be  choosing 
between  what  they  champion.  We  may  or 
may  not  like  everything  about  the  man  we 
vote  for.  We  may  or  may  not  agree  with 
everything  he  says.  But  which  man  repre- 
sents more  clearly  the  basic  direction  we 
want  thU  country  to  go?  That  is  the  big 
question.     Let's  never  lose  sight  of  It." 

Win  we  Icee  sight  of  It  In  the  face  of  the 
greatest  character  smear  In  modern  times? 
Mr.  GoLDWATEK  Is  being  grossly  libeled,  his 
position  falsified. 

In  1960  Mr.  Kennedy  frightened  the  wits 
out  of  a  good  many  people  with  claims  about 
a  "missile  gap,"  which  supposedly  had  vis  in 
danger  of  being  obliterated  by  a  Russian 
atom  bomb  at  any  moment.  It  turned  out 
(after  election)  to  be  phony.  The  scares  of 
this  year  are,  in  our  opinion,  Just  as  phony. 

Both  candidates  want  peace;  who  doesn't? 
Both  are  responsible.  Neither  favors  anni- 
hilation. Both  have  been  In  a  war.  Mr. 
Ck)LDWATEH  in  southeast  Asia.  He  has  two 
■on.s   of   military   age   now. 

Both  candidates  have  compassion  for  the 
poor  and  have  proved  It  in  private  life. 
Their  only  difference  is  in  how  to  tackle  the 
problem. 

Both  want  good  times  to  continue.  Don't 
we  all?  But  what  best  assures  them?  Con- 
trol by  Government  or  control  by  citizens  of 
their  own  affairs? 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Goldwater  that  the  way 
to  the  "great  society"  Is  not  through  the  wel- 


fare state,  toward  which  we  are  headed,  but 
through  Individual  enterprise  left  free  to 
op>erate.  Most  of  us  agree  that  those  who 
can't  take  care  of  themselves  must  be  taken 
care  of.  with  compassion.  But  this  admin- 
istration makes  more  people  dependent  on 
Government  for  a  part  of  their  livelihood 
every  day.  It  steadily  lisurps  more  of  the 
functions  of  private  business.  It  steadily 
reaches  for  more  power,  a  little  more  today, 
a  little  more  tomorrow.  It  seems  to  believe 
that  an  all -wise  centrally  controlled  Gov- 
ernment In  Washington  can  solve  our  prob- 
lems better  than  we  can. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Goldwater,  too.  In 
choosing  principle  over  expediency.  For  us 
the  attitude  of  the  Johnson  administration 
is  too  much  "peace  at  any  price"  with  any 
substantial  group  of  voters  at  home  or  any 
Government  abroad,  Cuba  Included. 

On  farm  policy  we  agree  In  general  with 
Mr.  GoLBWATia's  position,  and  we  believe 
most  farmers  will  if  they  understand  it.  He 
Is  not  for  abolishing  the  farm  program  and 
you  along  with  it,  as  Mr.  Johnson  and  Bdr. 
HtTMFHRET  havs  becu  proclaiming.  True,  he 
has  been  against  compulsory  Government 
controls,  high  rigid  support  prlcee,  CCC 
dumping  of  grains  to  depress  grain  prices 
and  club  fanners  Into  Government  pro- 
grams, and  making  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture all  powerful.  Most  farmers  feel  the 
same  way.  ^ 

But  he  is  for  voluntary  programs,  for  sup- 
port price  at  stabilization  levels,  for  a  land 
retirement  program,  for  adequate  farm 
credit,  for  co-ops. 

We  agree  with  the  Republican  position  on 
reapportioning  legislative  districts.  Mr. 
Goldwater  wants  to  protect  the  rural  mi- 
nority. The  Democrats  are  courting  the  big 
cities.  You'll  note  that  Mr.  Johnson  ducked 
the  question  in  Farm  Journal  last  month. 

Will  farmers  fall  for  the  phony  scares 
about  Mr.  Goldwater,  or  will  they  keep 
their  eye  on  these  big  issues?  On  that  the 
outcome  of  the  election,  at  least  in  the  fa^-m 
country,  will  largely  depend. 


Majfc  he  continue  to  receive  deserving 
rewards  in  the  golden  years  which  lie 
ahead  of  him. 


Hod.  James  C.  Auchindoss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mt.  speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  I  want  person- 
ally to  express  my  regrets  at  the  depart- 
ure from  the  House  of  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Jaiaes  C.  Auch- 
iNCLOSs.  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Congressman  Auchincloss  has  been  a 
most  conscientious  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  shall  be  ever  grateful  for  his 
cooperation,  his  devotion  and  service  to 
the  committee,  and  for  the  assistance  he 
personally  gave  to  me  as  chairman  on  so 
many  occasions  during  the  time  he  was 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

He  is  a  gentleman  of  deep  and  earnest 
convictions  and  through  the  years  spon- 
sored and  supported  much  legislation 
which  he  deemed  necessary  and  im- 
portant to  his  Third  District  of  New 
Jersey,  to  his  State,  to  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal and  to  the  country  at  large.  They  all 
have  benefited  greatly  from  his  labors, 
and  he  will  be  sincerely  missed  by  us  all. 


A  Short  Report  on  Immigration  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
near  the  closing  hour  of  this  88th  Con- 
gress, I  desire  to  make  a  short  reixat  on 
the  status  and  progress  of  pending  im- 
migration legislation. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Nationality  began  public  hearings 
on  pending  bills  on  June  11,  1964.  As 
chairman,  I  to(A  that  action  only  after 
it  became  certain  that  adequate  funds 
would  not  be  provided  to  activate  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Policy  during  this  session. 
Over  the  course  of  1  year,  covering  both 
sessions  of  this  Congress,  I  sought  by 
every  proper  means  to  secure  funds  to 
activate  the  joint  amunittee.  It  was  my 
conviction  that  Congress  could  not  act 
intelligently  on  pending  immigration  leg- 
islation without  a  full  scale  uninhibited 
and  objective  review  of  all  the  factors, 
domestic  and  international,  upon  which 
a  sound  immigration  policy  must  be 
based.  To  expect  Congress  to  act  with- 
out such  a  review,  incidentally  a  long 
overdue  review,  was  to  call  jipon  Con- 
gress to  act  in  the  dark,  without  the  facts 
upon  which  sound  policy  rests. 

Our  subcommittee  has  provided  an  op- 
portunity for  all  Interested  in  our  immi- 
gration program  to  app>ear  as  witnesses 
or  to  present  statements  for  inclusion 
in  the  record  of  our  hearings.  Orderly 
and  purposeful  procedure  was  employed 
in  the  course  of  our  hearings.  We 
opened  phase  I  of  our  hearings  with 
testimony  from  interested  Members  of 
Congress.  Phase  n  took  up  testimony 
from  the  executive  branch  of  Grovern- 
ment  including  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  operating  level  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  w"hich  includes  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  and 
the  operating  level  of  the  Department  of 
State — the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs.  Phase  m  took  up  testi- 
mony from  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions and  interested  individuals. 

This  task  required  hearings,  both  pub- 
lic and  executive,  over  a  course  of  more 
than  3  months.  Those  hearings  have 
been  com.pleted  and  all  the  reports 
thereon  should  be  available  to  Mem- 
bers, the  press,  and  the  public  in  the  very 
near  future.  Sep>arate  reports  are  being 
made  for  each  of  the  three  phases  of  our 
hearings. 

When  the  hearings  had  been  underway 
for  2  months,  when  we  had  completed 
testimony  from  Interested  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  and 
had  commenced  taking  testimony  from 
nongovernmental    organizations,    I    in- 
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troduced  H.R.  12305  on  August  lOr  I  did 
so  because  it  was  then  apparent  that 
H.R.  7700,  the  administration  bill,  could 
not  be  enacted  into  law  and  the  revisions 
required  to  make  It  acceptable  would  be 
so  basic  and  far  reaching  as  to  alter  the 
origlnaJ  proposal  as  to  make  It  unrecog- 
nizable. In  these  circumstances  I  pre- 
sented a  bill  which  sought  to  accomplish 
these  purposes : 

First.  To  use  the  authorized  but  un- 
used quota  numbers  over  a  trial  period 
of  2  years  under  a  new  system  which  con- 
formed to  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  regu- 
late immigration  into  the  United  States. 

Second.  To  use  the  unused  quota  num- 
bers to  reunite  families,  to  bring  in  skilled 
workers  needed  to  expand  our  economy 
without  displacing  an  American  worker 
and  to  provide  a  haven  for  our  fair  share 
of  the  victims  of  Communist  tyranny 
under  conditions  which  does  not  attach 
the  stigma  of  parole  to  their  admission. 

Third.  To  provide  an  opp>ortunity  for 
Congress  to  benefit  from  the  practical  re- 
Biilts  of  this  2-year  trial  period  while 
Congress  through  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Immigration  and  Nationality  Policy 
would  undertake  and  complete  the  long 
overdue  review  of  immigration  policy. 

Fourth.  To  remedy  the  most  urgent, 
the  most  human  problems  of  our  present 
Immigration  program  while  Congress 
was  making  a  determination  on  what  our 
new  immigration  policy  should  be. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  which  I  Intro- 
duced were  supported  overwhelmingly 
by  the  testimony  taken  up  to  the  time 
of  Its  Introduction.  I  was  encouraged  by 
the  rapid  and  aflBrmative  responses 
which  I  received  to  the  action  I  had 
taken. 

Witnesses  appearing  during  our  hear- 
ings after  August  12  were  invited  to  com- 
ment on  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
H.R.  12305.  A  large  number  of  national 
organizations  rallied  their  support  be- 
hind my  bill.  Our  colleague,  Congress- 
man Edward  Derwinski.  of  Illinois, 
Introduced  an  identical  bill  on  Septem- 
ber 4.  1964.  In  his  explanatory  remarks 
he  called  for  bipartisan  support  and  ac- 
tion during  this  session  of  Congress,  not- 
ing that  the  Republican  Party  supported 
the  bUl  which  he  had  introduced. 

H.R.  12305  was  given  full  and  careful 
consideration  by  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality. One  major  revision  of  the  bill 
was  agreed  to,  a  revision  of  the  defini- 
tion of  a  refugee.  I  was  encouraged  by 
the  members  of  my  subcommittee,  at 
least  a  majority  thereof,  to  believe  that 
they  would  support  enactment  of  that 
bill. 

Over  a  period  of  no  less  than  3  weeks 
I  sought  to  get  a  quorum  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  take  final  action  on  H.R.  12305. 
Meeting  dates  and  tim.es  convenient  to 
the  members  were  set.  But  a  quorimi 
did  not  result.  I  then  notified  each 
member  by  telegram  on  two  separate  oc- 
casions that  a  meeting  was  set  to  vote 
up  or  down  on  H.R.  12305.  But  again 
a  quorum  did  not  result. 

I  was  somewhat  amazed  to  learn  that 
during  that  critical  period  a  quorum  of 
the  subcommittee  was  met  with  Mr. 
Emanuel  Celler.  chairman  of  the  Ju- 


diciary Committee,  to  discuss  staff  per- 
sonnel— a  matter  on  which  I  will  have 
more  to  say  at  a  later  date.  It  is  worth 
noting  in  this  connection  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  Congressman 
Celler.  stated  to  me  more  than  1  month 
ago  that  there  would  be  no  immigra- 
tion legislation  this  year.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  his  purposes  as  stated  to  me 
have  been  realized. 

During  the  last  2  days  of  this  Con- 
gress, I  nevertheless  continued  my  ef- 
forts to  secure  a  majority  vote  on  H.R. 
12305.  Here  I  was  confronted  with  a 
new  problem.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  had  departed 
Washington  and  had  left  word  that  he 
would  not  authorize  a  poll  of  the  full 
membership  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Those  are  the  basic  facts  related  to 
pending  immigration  legislation  and  the 
3  months  of  hearings  thereon  by  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Nationality.  That  record  speaks  for 
itself.  

The  88th  Congreis :  A  Review 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

OF    WABHrNGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
88th  Congress  was  a  busy,  and  In  many 
ways  productive.  Congress.  I  know  that 
the  people  I  represent  want  to  learn 
about  the  activities  of  Congress  during 
these  last  2  years;  therefore,  I  have  made 
this  the  subject  of  an  October  newsletter 
to  my  district,  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Washington  State.  I  think 
my  newsletter  will  be  of  Interest  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  well  and  therefore, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  ask 
that  It  be  inserted  at  this  point  In  the 
Record: 

Th«   88th    Congress    RrvTEwro 

The  88th  Congreoa — one  of  the  longest  and 
busiest  on  record — Is  now  history.  When 
the  Speaker's  gavel  adjourned  th«  House  of 
Representatives  October  S.  the  Congress  had 
been  In  session  nearly  321  days.  During  Uiat 
time,  more  than  12.000  public  and  private 
measures  were  Introduced;  some  820  were 
finally  enacted  Into  law. 

The  88th  Congress  marked  some  Important, 
though  controversial.  " firsts"  It  passed  a 
comprehensive  civil  rights  bill,  and  approved 
tax  cut  legislation  providing  for  an  $11.6 
billion  reduction  In  Federal  Income  and  cor- 
poration taxes.  In  the  Senate,  lawmakers 
ratified  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty, 
the  first  agreement  of  Its  kind  to  result  from 
the  cold  war.  Whatever  one's  personal  feel- 
ings. It  can  St  least  be  said  that  the  88th 
Congreaa  made  history  by  dealing  with  these 
matters. 

Striking  closer  to  home  were  three  bills  of 
particular  Importance  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Regional  power  preference  legislation 
was  enacted  Into  law,  guaranteeing  that  hy- 
droelectric power  produced  In  the  Northwest 
win  be  used  first  to  meet  the  private  and 
Industrial  needs  of  the  Northwestern  United 
States.  After  nearly  6  years  of  work  to  sat- 
isfy all  Interests.  Congress  also  enacted  a 
"wUderness"  blU  giving  the  first  statutory 
protection  to  some  9  million  acres  of  "wilder- 
ness "  area.    The  land  and  water  conservation 


bill  was  approved,  enabling  the  Federal  Oor- 
emment  to  aid  the  States  in  the  needed  (to. 
velopment  of  recreational  facilities.  BecatM* 
of  my  membership  on  the  House  Interior 
and  Insiilar  Affairs  Conunlttee.  I  was  able 
to  play  a  major  part  In  the  writing  and  pa»- 
BAge  of  theoe  bills. 

Important  mUltary  construction  and  pub- 
lic works  projects  for  the  second  district 
also  resulted  from  legislation  passed  by  the 
88th  Congress.  Public  works  funds  totaling 
$2,163,000  for  fiscal  1064  and  1965  cleared 
the  way  for  further  improvement  to  the 
SnohomUh,  StUlaguamlBh.  Skagit,  and  Nook- 
sack  Rivers.  Small  boat  harbors  at  Port 
Townsend  and  Qullcene  received  additional 
benefit  from  public  works  appropriations. 
Funds  totalling  $693,000  for  military  con- 
struction were  p€is8ed  to  bring  major  Im- 
provements to  Paine  Field  and  the  Blaine  Air 
Force  station  during  fiscal  1964;  aiusther 
$459,000,  appropriated  for  fiscal  1968.  will 
build  a  needed  aircraft  holding  apron  and 
new  telephone  exchange  at  the  Whldbey  Is. 
land  Naval  Air  Station. 

There  were,  however,  some  dlsupptolnt- 
ments.  Including  the  failure  of  the  admin- 
istration to  act  on  my  bill.  HM.  7961.  legis- 
lation I  Introduced  to  help  Northwest  mills 
meet  Canadian  competition '  by  permitting 
the  shipment  of  Ajnerlcan  Itimber  In  foreign- 
bottom  vessels  when  U£.-flag  shlpe  are  un- 
available. I  believed  this  bUl  could  be  of  real 
benefit  to  the  local  economy,  but  the  admin- 
istration failed  to  act.  and  even  vetoed  the 
one  bill  passed  by  Congress  that  might  have 
granted  some  small  relief.  This  was  the 
lumber-marking  bill,  approved  by  the  first 
session  of  the  88th  Congress,  but  vetoed  by 
the  President.  Be«r  lmp>ort  legislation  was 
finally  approved — despite  opposition  from 
the  administration — but  my  bill  to  provide 
similar  protection  for  the  Northwest  dairy 
Industry,  remains  unpassed. 

Of  great  disappointment  for  the  Natlont 
older  citizens,  certainly.  wa«  the  "death." 
of  the  5  percent  social  security  Increase.  X 
voted  for  this  Increase  In  the  House,  be- 
cause It  was  obvious  to  me  that  the  Infla- 
tionary policies  of  this  administration  mad* 
some  cost-of-living  increase  necessary. 
What  happened  Is  now  history.  The  bill 
passed  the  House  with  virtually  no  oppo- 
sition, but  was  blocked  In  the  Senate  by 
Democrats  who  Insisted  on  adding  a  com- 
pulsory "medicare"  amendment.  A  squabble 
within  the  Democrat  party  emipted,  and  the 
Democrats,  unable  to  agree  among  them- 
selves, chose  to  kill  the  6-percent  Increase. 
Olven  the  choice  of  a  bill  or  an  Issue,  the 
administration   took  the  Issue. 

The  Nation's  veterans  were  more  fortunate. 
Though  the  President  declared  the  bill  would 
be  "Inconsistent  with  the  objectives"  of  his 
administration,  the  Congress  passed  HH. 
1927,  providing  pension  Increases  to  a  half 
million  veterans  of  World  War  I.  World  War 
II.  and  the  Korean  war.  Additional  pay- 
ments for  helpless  and  blind  veterans  re- 
quiring the  regular  aid  of  another  person, 
also  were  Increased.  Though  less  compre- 
hensive than  some  would  have  liked,  HJl. 
1927  marked  the  first  major  veterans'  pen- 
sion legislation  In  over  6  years.  This  bill. 
Incidentally,  passed  the  House  without  s 
single  dissenting  vote,  and  I  Joined  others 
In  the  ConRress  In  voting  for  this  legisla- 
tion. Similarly.  I  supported  pay  Increases 
for  the  Nation's  uniformed  servicemen  and 
for  1.7  million  civil  service  workers  and 
post.il  employees. 

Bills  to  expand  vocational  education,  to 
provide  Federal  aid  for  the  fight  against 
mental  Illness  and  retardation,  to  extend 
"Impacted  "  areas  Federal  school  aid  under 
Public  Laws  874  and  815,  to  provide  In- 
creased Federal  housing  and  to  expand  col- 
lese  construction  passed  the  88th  Congress 
and,  likewise,  had  my  support.  These  were 
forward  steps  on  the  domestic  front. 


on  the  foreign  policy  front,  the  88thCon- 
trress  ended  on  an  ominous  not*.  Despite 
official  talk  of  "peace,"  It  Is  clear  that  we  are 
».newred  In  a  real  war  Ui  South  Vietnam.  I 
backed  the  congressional  rtseolutlon  endors- 
ine  the  President's  action  Ui  retaliating  to 
unwarranted  attacks  against  our  Navy  in  the 
Rav  of  Tonkin.  And  I  also  support«l  a 
resolution  Insisting  that  the  United  Nations 
work  to  collect  the  back  debts  of  Communist 
and  other  member  nations. 

Cuba-  Communism's  "fortress"  only  90 
miles  from  our  shores— remains  virtually  for- 
gotten by  the  present  administration  and 
Xmerlcan  foreign  aid  continues  to  finance 
Communist  regUnes.  Consistently  through- 
out the  88th  Congress.  I  voted  for  reduc- 
tions in  foreign  aid  and  for  an  end  to  waste- 
ful handouts.  I  voted  against  the  sale  of 
American  wheat  to  Russia— and  eventuaUy 
to  Cuba  And  I  voted  for  amendments  that 
would  have  stopped  the  sale  of  American 
surplus  foods  to  Conamunlst-conUoUed  and 
dominated  nations.  I'm  happy  to  say  that  I 
was  Joined  by  others— both  Republicans  and 
Democrats — who  believe  America's  foreign 
policy  should  be  strengthened.  I  think  most 
of  you  would  agree. 

Summing  up.  I  would  say  the  88th  Con- 
gress solved  some  problems,  but  left  a  great 
many  others  to  be  answered.  I  hope  I  wUl 
again  be  privileged  to  help  find  some  of  those 
answers  when  the  89th  Congress  convenes. 

Visitors:  Alderwood  Manor:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C  H  Hutsell.  BelUngham:  Mrs.  Frank  Mc- 
Klnney.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  V.  Townley.  Burl- 
ington: John  F.  Conrad.  Ted  Conrad.  Oak 
Harbor:  Gary  Powell.  Port  Angeles:  Mrs.  A. 
B  Barrle.  Harry  Cotton.  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Het- 
rlck,  Virginia  Hetrlck.  Qulloene:  Mr.  and 
Mrs  George  Huntlngford  and  famUy.  Red- 
mond; Bruce  Boyd.  Hoyt  S.  Boyd.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  Fritz  and  family.  Edward  D.  O'Brien, 
Robert  Olney.  Sedro  WooUey:  Mary  Ann 
Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Palmer  and 
Annette.  Snohomish:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Law- 
rence Blckford,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Roy  Marler. 
Stanwood:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwaad  Iverson, 
Macushla  RelUy. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Congressman  Jack  Westland. 
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Hon.  James  P.  Mitchell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  LIBONATI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  throughout  the 
years  of  its  operation,  has  had  sis  it  lead- 
ing and  propelling  force.  Secretaries  well 
qualified  for  the  responsibilities  of  their 
office. 

Few  realize  that  one  Important  func- 
tion of  the  office  Is  to  Increase  the  op- 
portunities for  those  who  are  qualified 
to  be  used  by  industry,  and  so  forth.  In 
order  that  the  economy  be  strong  through 
the  realization  of  full  employment. 

In  recent  years,  the  lalrar  level  of  «n- 
ployment  problems,  and  labor  crisis  with 
industry  were  resolved  and  solved  by  ex- 
ceptionally capable  Secretaries — namely. 
James  P.  Mitchell,  Arthur  J.  Ooldberg, 


and  the  present  Secretary,  W.  WUlard 

Wirtz. 

Their  contributions  to  labor  and  in- 
dustry have,  in  a  great  measure,  been  the 
gtildelines  to  our  growing  economy  and 
prosperity. 

To  me,  President  Eisenhowers  ap- 
pointment of  James  P.  MltcheU,  a  man- 
agement man,  was  an  intriguing  chal- 
lenge to  the  modus  operandi  of  labor 

unions. 

But  the  opposite  resulted  and  labor  ac- 
cepted him  as  a  man  of  great  stature, 
obedient  to  the  needs  of  both  unions  and 
management. 

Mr.  Mitchell  represents  greatness  in 
its  true  light,  and  he  has  compassion  for 
the  troubles  of  humankind,  which  is  re- 
flected in  his  splendid  achievements  in 
the  important  positions  he  has  held,  both 
in  public  life  and  Industrial  assignments. 
He  is  no  ordinary  man. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  identification  with  man- 
agement did  not  prevent  him  from  think- 
ing straight,  in  his  duties  as  Secretary 
of  Labor.  His  brilliant  analysis  of  labor 
problems,  presented  to  him  during  his 
term  of  office,  won  for  him  praise  and 
acclaim  from  both  management  and 
labor. 

Labor  leaders,  disappointed,  at  first, 
by  his  Presidential  appointment,  were 
quick  to  acknowledge  their  mistakes  in 
gaging  him  as  being  prejudiced  to  their 
interests. 

His  perfect  sense  of  mental  balance 
only  weighed  the  facts — and  with  honesty 
of  purpose  his  major  premise — the  final 
decision,  was  unassailable. 

Similar  to  the  early  lives  of  many 
of  our  Nation's  leaders,  life's  struggle 
prevented  him  attending  college. 
Equipped  with  a  high  school  education, 
he  earned  his  way  and  trained  his  mind 
in  the  school  of  self-study  and  experi- 
ence. 

Later  in  life,  these  teachings  and  ex- 
periences of  his  early  youth  were  not 
forgotten.  He  proved  It  by  being  fair 
and  honorable  in  his  labor  decisions  and 
in  the  responsibilities  of  his  office  as 
Secretary  of  Labor.  The  statement 
made,  at  that  time,  by  President  George 
Meany,  "Mitchell  is  the  greatest  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  the  country  ever  had" — 
is  authoritative  proof  of  his  competency. 
Secretary  Mitchell  has  a  heart  as  big 
as  his  body.  He  is  kind  and  considerate 
to  everyone  who  seeks  his  advice  or 
services.  He  is  a  strong,  sturdy  type 
of  individual  who  loves  humanity.  And 
he  Is  honest  and  decisive  In  his  judg- 
ments. He  holds  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  management,  labor,  and  of- 
ficialdom in  ptlbllc  life.  He  still  receives 
prsJse  from  all,  including  the  press  and 
news  media.  He  contributed,  as  Secre- 
tary, a  steady,  studied  influence  over 
the  affairs  of  our  Nation  in  the  field  of 
labor.  The  people  of  the  Nation  accept 
him  as  a  true  champion  of  protecting 
the  economy — ^labor  and  management: 
a  true  Judge  of  Industrial  relations.  We 
are  proud  of  his  great  record  in  the  field 
of  labor. 
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but  only  when  the  same  sh&U  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 
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Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
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Printing  Office.  Washington  25.  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  Ixxjkdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  xinder  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
errmient  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulatloiis 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 
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5p,edi  Before  the  19lfc  Natbaal  Confer- 
face  on  Gtixcnslup  by  Mr.  Artiinr  P. 
Cnbtree 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or    MAHYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3,196i 
Mr  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  19th  National  Con- 
ference on  Citizenship  whose  headquar- 
ters Is  at  Rockvllle.  Md.,  was  held  at  the 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  Arthur  P.  Crabtree.  president  of  the 
Adult  Education  Association  of  the  USA 
jgve  a  summary  sp>eech  of  the  confer- 
ence which  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record : 

The  speech  follows: 
Summarization  or  the  19th  National  Con- 

rxRENCE  ON  Citizenship 
(By  Arthur  P.  Crabtree.  President.  Adult 
Education  Association  of  the  USA) 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
conference,  "today,  every  citizen,  regardless 
of  his  interest  In  politics,  'holds  office.' " 
Theee  words  were  spoken  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  while  he  was  a  U.S. 
SenatOT  In  1967.  before  a  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Administra- 
tors in  Atlantic  City. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  making  this 
fununary  speech  several  times  but.  In  my 
opinion,  the  program  committee  of  this  con- 
ference did  the  best  Job  In  selecting  the 
theme  for  this  conference  It  has  ever  done. 
The  topic  "Every  Citizen  Holds  Oflftce"  Is 
uniquely  wedded  to  this  year  of  1964.  both  In 
point  of  time  and  significance.  For  this  U 
the  year  of  what  a  prominent  Britisher  once 
called  the  "quadrennial  American  madness," 
when  we  elect  a  President  of  these  United 
SUtes  In  this  setUng.  then,  we  could  not 
have  been  discussing  during  these  past  3 
days  a  theme  more  consonant  with  the  cli- 
mate of  the  times  than  these  words  of  our 
late  and  great  President. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Alvln  M.  Bent- 
ley—one  of  the  steadfast  friends  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  Conference  on  Citizenship.  Its  19th 
annual  meeting  got  imderway  on  Thursday 
morning  against  that  background  of  color 
and  beauty  that  we  have  come  to  regard  as 
Indispensable  to  the  conference:  our  lovely 
Tryon  Palace  Hostesses.  Dr«8sed  In  their 
I8th  century  costumes,  they  conjured  up  a 
delightful  vision  of  minuets  and  magnolia- 
scented  moonlight.  The  Tryon  Palace  In  New 
Be»n,  N  C  .  the  site  of  the  first  colonial  capl- 
lol,  has  been  called  the  most  beautiful  build- 
ing In  the  Colonial  Americas.  With  this 
historic  reputation.  It  can  do  no  less  than 
send  forth  as  Its  representatives  the  most 
beautiful  yoxmg  ladles  In  the  land.  And  this 
It  does  and  we  In  thU  conference  are  the 
beneficiaries. 

There  was  the  sound  of  stirring  music  ac- 
companying the  klckoff  of  this  19th  con- 
ference and  It  was  supplied  by  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Band. 

Thpii,  as  usual,  came  the  advancement  of 
the  State  and  territorial  flags.    Tbla  assign- 


ment wa«  In  capable  hands:  atrong  and  stal- 
wart members  of  tHe  UJB.  Marine  C<MT>e.  I 
have  seen  this  part  of  tbe  program  ccwne  and 
go  for  to,  these  many  years  but  I  never  tire 
of  Its  color  and  pageantry.  And  I  never  tire 
of  the  emotional  charge  I  get  out  of  witness- 
ing the  event.  I  have  had  some  critics  of 
this  conference  tell  me  that  It  carries  too 
much  window  dressing,  too  much  emotional 
sentiment.  My  answer  has  always  been  to 
these  pseudosophlstlcates  that  I  hope  the 
emotion  Is  never  taken  out  of  this  meeting. 
In  a  world  which  Is  growing  slightly  cynical, 
where  It  Is  considered  old  fashioned  by  some 
to  demonstrate  a  love  of  country,  I  am  proud 
of  the  fact  that  my  pulse  t>eglns  to  beat  a 
little  faster  as  I  am  reminded  of  the  proud 
history  of  thU  great  Nation.  For  this  is  a 
language  of  the  human  heart,  a  language 
that  sterile  intellectuallsm  can  never  under- 
stand. 

Personallv.   I   never  ceeise  to  experience  a 
flood  of  mental  Imagery  as  these  State  flags 
are   posted.     Again  this  tUne,  as  I  watched 
those  fine  young  Americans  come  marching 
In  to  the  roll  of  drums,  each  carrying  a  flag 
of  one  of  the  50  States,  It  suddenly  occurred 
to   me    that   we   were    vratchlng,    In   capsule 
form,    the    panorama   of   American   history, 
condensed     Into     the    space     of     about    20 
minutes     And  then  I  thought  of  the  dreams 
and  hopes,  and  the  broken  dreams  and  the 
shattered   hopes,   that   lay   behind   the   ma- 
terialization    of     each     of     those     flags.     I 
thought    how    thrilling    it    might   be    If    we 
might  ask  each  flag  to  tell  xis  the  story  of 
Its   glorious   past  and  we   might  hear  again 
the  stirring  tales  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Sara- 
toga, of  Gettysburg  and  Appomattox,  of  "the 
dark   and   bloody   ground"   and  the   Oregon 
Trail,  of  Tippecanoe  and  the  Alamo,  of  Little 
Big    Horn    and    Old    Vlncennes,    and    all   the 
other    strands  of   that  breathless  saga   that 
have  been  woven  Into  the  prlceles  fabric  of 
our  historic  past.     But  we  didn't  have  that 
much  time  on  Thursday  morning  so  we  sat 
and   watched   a   group  of   handsome   young 
marines    deposit   on    this    stage    within    the 
sf>ace  of  a  very  few  minutes  the  symbolism 
of  177  years  of  human  endeavor  on  the  part 
of  a  people  determined  to  prove  to  the  world 
that    men    are    capable    of    responsible    self- 
government. 

Once  again.  Bob  Anderson,  our  general 
counsel,  told  us  of  the  ThUteen  Original 
States  which  first  ratified  the  Constitution 
and  Introduced  the  representatives  of  those 
Thirteen  SUtes.  I  could  never  understand 
how  any  American  could  regard  the  number 
13  as  unlucky.  Thirteen  was  the  num- 
ber chosen  by  destiny  to  mark  the  birth  of 
thU  great  adventure  In  human  affairs,  an 
event  blessed  with  a  measure  of  good  for- 
tune and  plain  old-fashioned  luck  seldom. 
If  ever,  enjoyed  by  any  other  nation  In  the 
world. 

The  keynote  address  of  the  conference 
was  made  by  Dr.  Donald  Herzberg,  executive 
director  of  the  Eagleton  Institute  of  Politics 
at  Rutgers  University.  The  basic  thesis  of 
Dr.  Herzberg's  address  presented  the  admoni- 
tion that  we  are  sUll  engaged  In  a  great  ex- 
periment, testing  whether  a  people  composed 
of  many  cultures,  races,  and  creeds,  can 
learn  to  govern  themselves  responsibly. 

He  presented  three  things  as  crucial  in 
the  situation:  education,  reform  of  our  vot- 
ing laws,  and  the  role  of  the  Individual  In 
politics.  On  the  positive  side.  Dr.  Herzberg 
argued  for  a  more  meaningful  brand  of  po- 


litical education  In  the  schools,  a  reform  of 
our  election  laws  that  now  disfranchise 
thousands  of  voters,  and  the  development  of 
a  tradiUon  of  the  cltlzen-polltlcUn.  I  par- 
tlciUarly  liked  this  last  concept. 

I  differed  with  Dr.  Herzberg  in  only  one  of 
his  statements:  It  was  when  he  said  that 
"I  am  not  here  argtilng  that  everyone  should 
vote." 

I  do  want  everyone  to  vote  In  this  country. 
It  Is  fundamental  to  my  concept  of  the  dem- 
ocratic thesis.     Dr.  Herzberg   said   he  dldnt 
believe  In  "compulsory  voting."     Neither  do 
I,  but  this  fact  doesnt  prevent  me  from  be- 
lieving that  our  task  in  a  free  society  is  to 
attempt    to    secure    100    percent    participa- 
tion of  our  people  In  the  processes  of  de- 
mocracy with  all  the  resources  at  our  com- 
mand, short  of  compulsion.    Democracy  pre- 
supposes the  Involvement  of  all  Its  citizens  in 
Its  affairs.     Lincoln,  at  Gettysburg,  did  not 
say  that  this  Is  a  government  of  some  of  the 
people,  by  some  of  the  people,  and  for  some 
of  the  people.     The  implication  runs  through 
our  great  charters  of  our  liberties.  Including 
the   Declaration   of   Independence   and    the 
Constitution,   as  now  InterpH-eted,   that   the 
canopy  of   American  democracy  must  cover 
everybody  or  it  covers  nobody.     The  basic 
thesis    of   self-government    must,  hold    that 
all  men  are  capable  of  participating  In  the 
business  of  decisionmaking.     For,  If  this  be 
not  so,  and  we  start  the   preachment   and 
the  practice  that  It  doesn't  matter  if  certain 
types  of  people  don't  take   part  In  the  af- 
fairs   of    the   society,    then    we    legitimatize 
apathy  and  complacency  and  open  the  flood- 
gates   to    the    manipulation    of    those    who 
would  select  the  favored  ones  to  make  the 
decisions  for  us  all. 

This  line  of  reasoning  can  only  lead  to 
the  creation  of  an  aristocracy  that  Is  foreign 
to  the  democratic  concept.  If  they  be  apa- 
thetic. It  Is  our  task  to  rouse  them  to  ac- 
tion. If  they  be  "not  enlightened,"  It  Lb  out 
task,  as  Jefferson  said,  "to  inform  their 
discretion." 

Thursday  afternoon  we  made  ovir  annual 
pilgrimage    to    the    Sylvan    Theater    on    the 
grounds  of  the  Washington  Monxunent.    One 
of  the  more  impressive  events  erf  this  con- 
ference  has  alwajrs   been  the  laying   of   the 
wreaths  at  the  foot  of  the  Washington  Mon- 
\iment  by  the  representatives  erf  the  Thirteen 
Original  States.     This  year  was  no  exception. 
The  weather  w&b  beautiful,  the  program  was 
excellent,  and  the  purpose  was  unforgettable 
Thvu-sday    night,    Earle    Hawkins,    one    of 
the  founders  of  the  conference,  chaired  the 
annual  dinner  meeting.    Among  the  honored 
guests  was  a  Medal  of  Honor  recipient,  Adm. 
Joel  T.  Boone,  who  in  battle  risked  his  life 
"above  and  beyond  the  caU  of  duty"  and  In 
civilian   life   has   given    outstanding   service 
to  his  country.    We  were  then  accorded  a  rare 
treat.     We  heard  an  address  by  the  beloved 
executive  director  of  this  conference.  Judge 
Carl  B.  Hyatt.    He  spc^e  on  the  subject  "A 
United  Country."    In  his  warm  and  poignant 
way.    Judge   Hyatt    told    us    a   story   of    his 
North  Carolina  boyhood.    It  was  a  story  with 
the  vintage  of  yesterday  and  the  relevancy 
of   tomorrow.     It  carried  a  new  concept  of 
the  word  "united."    As  I  listened  to  his  de- 
scription of  "Rebel"  Sam  Bennett  I  had  a 
feeling  that  we  here  In  the  North  might  be 
a   little   better   off   if   we  had  a  few   more 
"Rebel"  Sams  above   the  Mason   and  Dixon 
line. 
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Aa  an  added  attraction  we  also  Us^ned 
to  the  beautiful  mualc  of  the  Juatln  Lawrte 
Slngera  and  Miss  Joyce  Bryant. 

Yesterday  at  noon  we  gathered  In  our 
annual  luncheon  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Lawrence  Oxley.  one  of  the  real  veterans  of 
this  conference.  His  Introduction  of  the 
session  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  best 
speeches  of  the  conference  as  he  described 
some  of  the  high  spots  of  his  long  and  rich 
career  as  a  public  servant. 

We  heard  a  very  Informative  talk  by  the 
Honorable  Stephen  S.  Jackson,  describing 
the  Federal  voting  assistance  program  to  en- 
able absentee  voting  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  members  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine and  civilian  employees,  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

The  luncheon  program  closed  with  a  rather 
vigorous  session  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Isenberg,  Director  of  NEA's  Divi- 
sion of  Rural  Education  Service.  Dr.  Isen- 
berg led  a  general  discussion  by  the  entire 
audience,  eliciting  from  all  of  us  a  flood  of 
excellent  suggestions  on  how  we  may  get 
a  better  turnout  on  election  day.  An  un- 
usually gratifying  number  of  good  sugges- 
tions were  harvested  and  have  been  incorpo- 
rated into  this  report. 

Last  night,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Tom  Clear,  another  bulwark  of  this  confer- 
ence, we  listened  to  a  varied  program  of  ex- 
cellence and  beauty.  A  film  entitled  "The 
Oreat  Rights"  was  shown.  It  should  be 
made  compulsory  viewing  for  every  Amer- 
ican and  those  who  don't  vote  on  November 
3  should  be  required  to  see  it  twice.  Then 
we  heard  the  voice  of  young  America,  Miss 
Marsha  Breed.  Miss  Breed  delivered  the 
speech  which  made  her  a  winner  in  the 
'Voice  of  Democracy"  contest  conducted  by 
the  vrw.  It  was  a  masterpiece  of  thought 
and  delivery.  Last,  we  were  entertained 
again  by  one  of  those  musical  treats  that 
always  stud  this  conference  program  each 
year.  ThU  time  it  was  the  U.S.  Army  Field 
Band  which  rendered  a  stirring  "Tribute  to 
VS.  Citizenship."  The  program  was  a  dlver- 
slfled  menu  of  Inspiration  and  beauty. 

Recommendations  and  suggestions  from 
the  discussion  groups: 

1.  You  were  unanimous  in  recommend- 
ing the  revision  of  our  State  election  laws 
that  now  disenfranchise  thousands  of  voters 
and  you  believe  that  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  shoiild  be  allowed  to  vote  for  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office,  regardless  of  State 
restrictions. 

2.  Most  of  you  believe  the  voting  age 
should  be  lowered  to  18  but  there  was  some 
opposition  to  this  idea. 

3.  Some  of  you  feel  that  voting  should 
require  some  form  of  literacy  and  educa- 
tional   testing. 

4.  Education,  you  said.  Is  indispensable 
to  good  citizenship,  both  at  the  level  of  the 
child  and  the  adult. 

5.  You  recommended  more  discussion  of 
controversial   Issues  in  education. 

6.  There  was  a  strong  sentiment  among 
you  to  make  election  day  a  national  holiday. 
Many  of  you  suggested  that  it  be  changed 
to  some  other  day  of  the  week.  Saturday, 
Sunday,  and  Monday  were  mentioned. 

7.  One  of  you  gave  me  a  definition  of  cit- 
izenship that  I  liked;  "The  understanding, 
accepting,  and  practicing  of  social  resnon- 
slbility."  *^ 

8.  As  always,  you  said  there  should  be 
State  and  regional  citizenship  conferences 
similar  to  this  one. 

9.  One  group  interpreted  President  Ken- 
nedy's statement  that  "every  citizen  holds 
office"  to  mean  that  he  "accepts  the  respon- 
sibility of  being  Involved  lii  a  democraUc 
process  at  all  times." 

10.  Several  of  you  suggested  that  educa- 
tion should  teach  the  skills  of  critical  think- 
ing rather  than  mere  facts. 
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11.  You    were    unanimous    in    suggesting 
greater    poUtlcal    participation     by    school- 
teachers and  one  group  advlaea  that  one  show 
In    the    rorthoomlng   teterlalac   stfles    "Mr 
Novak"  wlH  deal  with  thU  tbemc. 

12.  An  Individual  test  of  citizenship  be- 
havior was  proposed  by  one  group,  suggesting 
that  this  question  be  asked :  "Is  my  decision 
right  with  me,  right  with  my  fellow  man 
and  right  with  God?" 

13.  Along  with  the  three  R's  of  reading, 
"rlUn  and  'rlthmetlc  we  should  add  the  three 
Rs  of  citizenship:  rights,  responsibility,  re- 
spcct. 

14.  There  must  be  a  large  number  of  edu- 
cators in  the  couferepce  for  there  was  a 
strong  affirmation  of  the  right  to  academic 
freedom  in  the  classroom. 

15.  A   new    twist   was   given    to   President 

Kennedys  statement   when  one  group  sug- 

g^ted    that    each   parent   and    each    teacher 

holds  office-  in  the  training  of  the  potential 
citizen. 

16.  One  chap  who  must  have  some  stock 
In  MOM  suggested  that  we  make  a  movie 
of  thU  conference  and  distribute  it  to  the 
schools. 

17.  Finally,  one  fellow  gave  the  forecast  for 
November:  a  new  wave  of  technological  un- 
employment, folks  thrown  out  of  work  bv 
voting  machines. 

I  began  this  svunmary  by  referring  to  Sen- 
ator  Kennedy's  speech   before   the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators  at  At- 
lantic City.    I  should  like  to  return  to  it  now 
for  a  second  look  at  some  of  the  other  things 
he  said  on  that  occasion.     Not  only  did  he 
give    utterance    to    the    concept    that    every 
citizen   holds   office   in  a   democracy   but   he 
said  some  other  things  that  are  of  particular 
Interest  to  us  who  are  Interested  in  the  en- 
richment  of   American   citizenship.     As   al- 
w^-s.  he  spoke  with  clarity  and  with  courage. 
His    courage    was    evidenced    In    the    fact 
that  he  chose  to  criticize  the  very  group  to 
which  he  was  talking:   American  educators 
And.  since  I  happen  to  be  an  educator,  I  sup- 
pose  this   U   why   his  remarks   carried   even 
more  significance  for  me.      And,  may  I  say 
now,    that    I    couldn't    agree    more    whole- 
heartedly with  his  criticism. 

To  this  body  of  leaders  in  American  edu- 
cation he  made  this  statement:  "It  Is  dis- 
heartening to  me  and  I  think  alarming  to 
our  Republic  to  realize  how  poorly  the  politi- 
cal profession  U  regarded  in  America. 
Mothers  may  still  want  their  sons  to  grow 
up  to  be  President  but,  accordmg  to  a  famous 
Gallup  poll  of  some  years  ago,  they  do  not 
want  them  to  become  pollilclans  In  the 
process. 

"Unfortunately,  this  disdain  for  Uie  polit- 
ical profession  U  shared  by  the  educational 
profession.  Educators  find  it  difficult  I 
believe,  to  accept  the  differences  between  the 
laboratory  and  the  legislature.  In  the 
former  the  goal  U  truth,  pure  and  simple 
without  regard  to  the  changing  currents  of 
public  opinion;  In  the  latter.  compromUe 
and  majorities  and  procedural  customs  and 
rights  affect  the  ultimate  decision  as  to 
what  Is  right  or  good,  or  more  accurately 
what  is  possible." 

"And  even  when  they  realize  the  differ- 
ence," the  late  President  continued  "many 
educators  and  other  Intellectuals  consider 
their  function  to  be  that  of  critic." 

This  Is  a  rather  harsh  Indictment  of  the 
educational  profession.  It  becomes  even 
more  so  when  we  consider  the  role  of  educa- 
tion in  the  development  of  this  Nation,  the 
Job  that  education  was  designed  to  do. 

What  was  this  role  of  education  In  our 
society  as  envisioned  by  the  Pounding 
Fathers?  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  exacting 
question  on  which  the  leaders  of  American 
education  can  be  called  to  account.  Let  us 
turn  for  our  answer  to  a  source  that  is  both 
authoritative    and    objective      Henry    Steele 


Commager  is  both  a  distinguished  hlstotla 
and  a  recognised  Interpreter  of  the  Am«w 
scene.  Says  Commager:  "The  first  and  i^ 
urgent  task  of  education  was  to  providiTto 
enlightened  citizenry  in  order  that  a^ 
government  might  work.  It  is  well  to^' 
member  that  democracy  •  •  •  was  an  a 
pertment— and  largely  an  American  exp^c 
ment.  It  could  not  succeed  with  a  peoMi 
either  corrupt  or  uninformed.  To  enlSZ 
the  people  was  the  first  duty  of  a  democract" 
This,  then,  was  the  primary  purpose^ 
education:  to  constitute  the  contlnul^ 
means  by  which  the  people  who  were  to  miiS 
the  decisions  for  democratic  self-government 
might  be  made  so  enlightened  that  than 
decisions  wotUd  be  clothed  In  wisdom  and 
foresight. 

How  well  have  we  in  education  succeeded 
with  our  assignment?  ^^ 

As    a    great   New    Yorker,    Al    Smith    «.. 
wont    to    say:     "Let's    look    at    the    reconi.- 
The  record  is  not  flattering.     We  have  pro. 
duoed  a  generation  of  Americans,  40  percent 
of   whom   on   election   day   ignore   the  most 
priceless  heritage  that  any  form  of  govern- 
ment  can  bestow.     We  have  sown  the  dragon^ 
teeth   of   materialism   and   are   now   reaplM 
the  drouth  of  civic  Indifference.     Somewhert 
along  the  way  we  lost  the  compass  of  ow 
early  years  and  a  system  of  education  that 
started  out  to  teach  men  how  to  live  a  UU 
of  moral  and  spiritual  quality  became  a  pro. 
gram  with  little  higher  purpose  than  to  teach 
them  how  to  earn  a  living,     with  our  mat*. 
rial  prosperity  which  followed  the  Civil  Wi» 
we    forgot    the    teachings    of   Jefferson   sad 
Madison    and    rationalized.    If    we    thought 
about  It  at  all,  that  good  citizenship  wouM 
come  about  In  some  miraculous  way  as  a  sort 
of  byproduct  to  our  mushrooming  prosperity 
We  mistook  the  free  and  easy  for  the  free 
As   Clinton   Roesiter   describes   us,   "We  bo- 
came  fat  and  complacent,  a  people  that  "hw 
it  made.' "     Cal  Coolldge  best  described  the 
transformation    in    American    life   from   the 
moral  to  the  material  when  he  defined  our 
national    purpose    with    the    statement   thst 
"the  business  of  America  is  business  "     Thst 
whirring   noise    that   Cal    must    have   heard 
when   he   made   that   statement   might  wdl 
have  been  the  revolving  bodies  of  Tom  Paine 
and  Patrick  Henry  and  Samuel  Adams  and 
Nathan  Hale. 

The  impact  of  this  drift  to  materialism  In 
our  educational  philosophy  la  still  with  us 
It  can  be  seen  today  In  the  current  national 
scene  In  such  educational  legislation  at  the 
Manpower  Development  Training  Act  and  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  They  provide 
vocational  training  for  Jobs  but  they  an 
virtually  void  of  major  concern  for  the  de- 
velopment  of  better  citizenship.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  vocational  education.  Heaven 
knows  It  is  important.  But  it  is  not  aU 
important,  I  want  to  see  these  Federal  funds 
spent  to  upgrade  the  economic  clrcum- 
sUnces  of  needy  Americans  but  I  also  want 
them  spent  to  provide  a  foundation  for  better 
citizenship.  Let's  stop  kidding  ourselves  that 
all  we  have  to  do  to  make  good  citizens  is  to 
provide  men  with  Jobs.  It  takes  much  more 
than  this.  Some  men  I  have  known  have 
never  been  out  out  work  in  their  lives  and 
haven't  voted  in  20  years. 

This  fallacy  has  long  since  entered  the 
practices  of  the  Federal  Oovernment.  Be- 
ginning in  the  early  years  of  this  century 
with  the  Smith -Lever  Act,  the  Federal  Got- 
ernment  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  on 
vocational  education  and  not  one  cent  for 
education  designed  to  produce  a  more  knowl- 
edgeable himian  being  in  the  declsiorunaklng 
processes  of  democracy. 

And,  while  all  this  was  going  on  In  tht 
realm  of  goals  and  purpose  of  education,  th« 
members  of  the  educational  profession  it- 
self developed  a  holier-than-thou  attitud* 
toward  the  profession  of  politics.     This 
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tb*  gl*t  of  Pr«sUl«at  Kauaedy'a  criticism  b«- 
lore  the  ■chod  artmlnUtratora  at  Atlantic 
^ty.  Bach  aUly  bromides  •■  "tha  achools 
■hotild  stay  out  of  poUUcs"  cam*  into  being. 
We  might  M  well  insist  that  ths  schools 
abould  stay  out  of  life.  To  what  other  in- 
stitution doss  the  adult  have  a  better  right 
to  Uirn  for  asalstnnrs  in  becoming  a  better 
citizen  than  to  his  school,  the  one  Institution 
that  was  set  up  for  that  purpose  and  the  ope 
Institution  which  his  tax  money  supports? 
And  what  other  professlbnal  person  in  oiir 
aocletj  has  a  greater  responsibility  to  set 
an  example  of  clTic  conduct  than  the  school- 
teacher? 

Fort^lnately,  there  are  signs  of  hope  on 
this  point.  The  citizenship  committee  of  the 
Katlonal  Education  Association  has  been 
working  diligently  for  several  years  to  per- 
suade the  American  schoolteachers  to  be- 
come more  politically  active.  There  Ls  en- 
couraging evidence  that  this  Job  Is  getting 
done. 

But  more  needs  to  be  done  than  mere 
political  partlclj;>atlon  on  the  jwrt  of  the 
teacher.  We  mtut  dispel,  once  and  for  all. 
the  ridiculous  idea  that  the  school  should 
ronain  aloof  from  the  political  climate  of 
the  community.  Indeed,  the  school  should 
become  the  favorite  forum  of  the  community 
where  all  the  Issues  Involving  the  civic  life 
of  the  people  can  be  taken  for  consideration. 
We  hare  been  doing  this  under  the  adult 
education  program  of  the  public  schools  of 
New  York  for  many  years. 

Now,  if  I  may,  I  should  like  to  return  fcv 
another  moment  to  the  specific  topic  of  o\ix 
conference — "K»ery  Citizen  Holds  Office." 
This  statement  is  susceptible  to  various  in- 
terpretations. Just  as  each  of  you  has  had 
your  own  interpretation,  so  have  I  had  mine. 
I  imagine  we  are  all  pretty  well  agreed  that 
President  Kennedy  had  in  mind  the  kind  of 
"office  holding"  that  occurs  In  the  ballot 
box,  where  for  one  brief  moment,  the  hum- 
blest individual  In  the  land  holds  in  his 
hands  the  power  of  decisionmaking  in  the 
destiny  of  his  nation.  This  Is  the  moment 
referred  to  by  Francis  Bacon  when  it  is  "left 
only  to  Ood  and  the  ungels  to  be  lookers  on." 
It  Is  the  moment  described  by  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  as  that  one  when  "every  man  is 
a -king  btit  no  one  caree  to  wear  a  crown." 

But  I  have  a  hunch  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  had  more  than  mere  voting 
in  mind  when  he  made  his  statement  before 
the  AASA.  And  I  have  an  even  stronger  be- 
nef  that  we  have  got  to  broaden  our  concept 
of  "voting"  and  "ofBcehoIdlng^  In  American 
life  if  this  thing  we  call  democracy  is  to  suc- 
ceed. One  trip  to  the  voting  booth,  impor- 
tant as  that  is.  Is  still  not  enough  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a  dynamic  social  order  in 
these  times.  In  my  ojjlnion.  we  mxist  realize, 
and  soon,  for  the  hour  is  late,  that  democracy 
is  something  to  be  lived,  day  by  day,  with 
305  days  In  each  of  the  years.  We  must  be- 
gin to  realize  that  we  "vote"  every  time  we 
accept  a  responsibility  in  the  community. 
We  vote  every  time  we  combat  prejudice,  in- 
tolerance, suspicion  and  fear;  every  time  we 
do  a  generous  thing  and  every  time  we  do 
not  do  these  things.  We  become  an  "officer- 
holder"  in  our  kind  of  society  every  time  we 
have  the  Imagination  and  sensitivity  to  be- 
come aware  of  the  other  felloWs  misery  and 
do  something  to  increase  his  measure  of 
happiness  and  his  statxire  In  the  life  of  the 
conununity.  Yes,  the  real  meaning  of  this 
way  of  life  must  go  beyond  the  political  def- 
inition. In  the  final  analysis,  democracy 
rests  upKsn  a  moral  basis.  A  great*  English 
statesman  once  defined  democracy,  in  my 
opinion,  better  than  any  American  has  ever 
done.  In  a  small  club  one  night  in  London. 
Lord  Moulton  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
dinner  given  by  a  group  of  ills  friends.  When 
It  came  his  turn  to  respond  he  gave  a  short, 
impromptu  talk  in  which  he  developed  the 
theme  that  tt  waant  laws  and  statutes  that 


made  a  country  great.  Quite  the  contrary, 
said  this  great  Britisher,  tbe  real  test  at 
greatness  tn  a  country  and  its  people  is  the 
wllllngnea  of  ttaoss  people  to  do  the  things 
that  they  are  not  required  by  statutory  law 
to  do.  those  moral  obligations  that  arise 
among  men,  above  and  beyond  the  law. 
Lord  Moulton  referred  to  It  as  "obedience  to 
the  unenforceable."  X  have  read  many  def- 
initions of  democracy  but  if  I  had  to  select 
one  to  live  by.  I  would  prefer  to  call  it  a  form 
of  society  where  the  people  are  willing  to 
Obey  the  unenforceable. 

As  we  come  to  the  close  of  another  citizen- 
ship conference,  we  face,  as  always,  the  ques- 
tion: "What  do  we  do  now?"  For  what  we 
do  when  we  get  back  to  our  homes  Is  far 
more  Important  than  we  do  here.  I  have 
always  regarded  this  conference  as  a  kind  of 
civic  service  station  where  we  come  each  year 
to  charge  our  spiritual  batteries  with  renewed 
hope  and  purpose. 

This  year  we  can  do  much — ^for  it  is  an 
election  year.  Perhaps  the  most  simple,  and 
important,  thing  we  can  do  is  that  of  striving 
to  make  this  the  most  responsive  year  in  the 
history  of  American  politics  on  November  8. 
We  have  powerful  allies  in  this  endeavor. 
The  American  Heritage  Foundation,  under 
the  leadership  of  a  longtime  friend  of  this 
conference,  'Ut.  Brendan  Byrne,  is  waging  a 
vigorous  campaign  to  get  the  American  peo- 
ple to  register  and  vote.  The  League  of 
Women  Voters,  as  always.  Is  doing  Its  fine  Job 
in  thU  field  and  has  been  instrumental  in 
getting  President  Johnson  to  declare  this 
week.  September  lS-19,  as  Women  Voters 
Week.  Bach  of  us  eait  help  in  our  home 
communities  in  this  tremendously  important 
task.  And,  then,  throughout  the  year,  as  the 
problems  of  democracy  come,  as  come  they 
will,  for  we  are  now  living  in  a  period  of 
American  life  when  certain  divisive  factors 
threaten  axir  "oneness"  as  a  people,  remem- 
ber it  is  not  enough  merely  to  obey  the  law. 
We  must  do  more:  we  miut  obey  the  tin- 
enforceable. 

In  these  remaps  I  have  been  somewhat 
critical  of  some  aspects  c€  American  life 
in  ttiese  times  and,  particularly,  of  the  edu- 
cational profession.  I  did  this  with  a  certain 
measure  of  professional  license  because  I  am 
a  memb^  of  It  and  believe  that  its  improve- 
ment can  only  come  through  a  realistic  as- 
sessment of  Its  shortcomings.  But  I  would 
not  have  you  believe  that  I  view  the  future 
In  any  obltuarial  mood.  Quite  the  contrary, 
I  am  ezdted  and  hopeful  about  the  future. 
I  bellere  the  greatest  period  In  American 
history  Is  Jtist  over  the  horizon.  It  will  come 
about,  in  my  opinion,  as  a  result  of  the  Im' 
pact  of  technology  and  automation.  If  there 
is  any  one  thing  we  know  it  Is  that  man  is 
going  to  be  required  to  devote  less  time  to 
the  business  of  ""»^1"e  a  living  in  the  years 
ahead.  He  will  be  freed  to  devote  more  time 
to  the  enrlcliment  of  his  personal  life  and 
to  the  responslbiUtiea  of  citizenship.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  single  quesUon  facing  us 
as  a  nation,  and  as  Individuals,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  how  we  are  going  to  utilize  this  gift 
of  time.  It  is  our  No.  1  social  Issue.  It  is 
not,  as  some  are  now  viewing  it,  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  vocdtioiULl  training  for  reemploy- 
ment. There  are  going  to  be  fewer  and  fewer 
jobs,  ptutlcularly  at  the  unskilled  level.  At 
this  moment,  we  may  he  planning  to  spend 
Federal  money  under  our  existing  legislation 
to  train  men  and  women  for  jobs  that  may 
not  exist  by  the  time  the  training  Is  com- 
plete. No,  we  have  a  far  bigger  problem  than 
tills.  We  must  back  off  and  take  a  long  and, 
perhaps,  agonizing  look  at  otar  society  and 
reevaluate  our  whole  philosophy  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  goods.  It  will  not 
be  easy.  But  If  and  when  we  can  accom- 
plish this,  we  will  create  the  most  con- 
structive period  in  our  history.  For  the  flSst 
time  In  the  history  of  the  world  since  the 
days  of  ancient  Greece,  we  may  be  able  to 


tree  the  majority  at  Americans  for  full-time 
citlaenship.  Technology  bids  fair  to  do  for 
us  what  slaves  did  for  the  Athenians.  For 
the  first  time  in  otir  existence,  we  may  have 
time  to  grapple  with  and.  hopefully,  solve, 
some  ai  the  great  social  problems  that  now' 
pockmark  the  fair  face  of  America.  This 
Is  our  greatest  challenge. 

Henry  Thoreau  once  wrote  that  "we  can- 
not kill  time  without  injuring  eternity."  If 
we  choose  to  kill  the  gift  of  Ume  that  comes 
to  us  in  the  future  with  meaningless  indif- 
ference we  win  not  only  injure  eternity,  we 
will  destroy  the  last  hope  of  democracy  along 
the  way.  The  choice  Is  burs  to  make.  If  otir 
choice  is  wise — and  Ood  grant  that  it  be — 
we  shall  present  to  the  world  a  nation  of 
dedicated  "officeholders";  a  democracy 
flowered  to  its  finest  torm;  a  people  of  many 
creeds  but  united  In  a  single  dream.  In  truth 
and  in  fact,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and 
justice  for  alL 
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Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  October 
marks  the  first  anniversary  of  the  lim- 
ited nuclear  test  ban  treaty — a  historic 
event  for  all  Americans  and  for  all  peo- 
ples throughout  the  world. 

This  treaty  underwent  exhaustive  and 
comprehensive  debate  in  the  Senate;  and 
it  was  the  concensus  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  in  this  Chamber  that  the 
treaty's  ratification  would  have  a  deep 
and  constructive  meaning  for  all  man- 
kind. I  was  proud  to  give  my  full  sup- 
port to  the  treaty  a  year  ago.  In  retro- 
spect, and  as  an  alternate  delegate  to  the 
Geneva  Conference  on  disarmament,  I 
believe  that  our  Senate  ratification  con- 
stituted one  of  the  most  significant  ac- 
complishments of  the  88th  Congress  in 
terms  of  the  lasting  peace  we  hope  fer- 
vently to  secure. 

On  September  18,  1963.  during  the  de- 
bate on  ratification  in  this  Chamber.  I 
said: 

The  continuous  Injection  into  ths  atihos- 
phere  of  the  poisonous  Btex>ntium  90,  result- 
ing from  atomic  tests,  has  already  gone 
higher  than  we  as  parents,  and  as  progenitors 
of  yet  unborn  generations,  can  permit. 

In  his  message  to  the  Nation  on  tbe 
anniversary  of  ratification.  President 
Johnson  pointed  out  that  the  residues 
of  strontium  90  have  already  decreased 
by  50  percent  within  the  past  year's  span, 
and  that  other  poisonous  and  contam- 
inating materials,  i>ervadlng  our  world 
prior  to  the  treaty,  have  disappeared. 

As  both  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  have  stated,  one  single  step 
is  necessary  before  a  lengthy  journey  can 
be  achieved.  A  year  ago  we  embarked 
on  that  lengthy  journey.  Let  us  hope 
we  can  continue  on  our  way,  and  in  the 
company  of  all  other  nations  with  a  nu- 
clear capability,  so  that  the  concepts  of 
this  treaty  may  be  universally  applied. 
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A  Report  on  "The  A  B  Ci  of  America's 
Money  System" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATIWAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 3  of  this  year.  I  addressed  the  Con- 
gress in  remarks  labeled  "The  A  EC's  of 
America's  Money  System."  In  the  nearly 
3  months  that  have  elapsed  since  I  ad- 
dressed the  Congress,  well  into  300,000 
copies  of  my  remarks  have  been  privately 
printed,  and  distributed.  In  addition, 
extensive  excerpts  running  into  the  tens 
of  millions  have  been  published  in  maga- 
zines and  periodicals,  financial  journals, 
union  publications,  farm  papers,  public 
power  journals,  newsletters,  and  all  va- 
rieties of  trade  papers.  The  daily  press, 
generally  in  fair  and  objective  coverage 
and  widespread  editorial  comment,  has 
helped  markedly  to  inform  the  public 
of  the  simple  facts  as  expressed  In  "The 
A  B  Cs  of  America's  Money  System." 

As  a  result,  my  mail  has  been  extra- 
ordinarily heavy.  It  appears  that  the 
widespread  reading  of  my  August  3  re- 
marks has  resulted  in  a  stimulation  of 
interest  in  the  various  facets  of  money, 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  bank- 
ing— matters  that  have  been  of  concern 
to  our  committee  since  I  became  chair- 
man. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  in- 
formed the  Congress  and  the  people 
about  a  publication  recently  released 
which  I  authored,  called  "A  Primer  on 
Money."  Demands  for  this  are  also 
pyramiding.  Moreover,  many  important 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  prints 
were  mentioned  in  my  remarks  and  in- 
creasing demands  are  being  received  for 
these. 

As  fEir  as  the  "ABC's"  remarks  are 
concerned,  mail  has  come  from  all  of  the 
50  States.  We  have  heard  from  profes- 
sional economists,  frcan  banking,  finance 
and  economics  university  professors, 
high  school  history  and  social  science 
teachers,  members  of  the  clergy — 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish — dirt 
farmers,  public  officials,  including  per- 
sonal letters  from  dozens  of  State  legis- 
lators. League  of  Women  Voters  officers, 
numerous  trade  union  officials  in  dozens 
of  unions,  big  and  small  businessmen, 
lawyers,  doctors,  dentists,  Government 
officials,  public  power  officials,  and  from 
bankers,  and  hundreds  of  letters  from 
just  plain  citizens  who  are  disturbed 
about  some  of  the  high  Interest-tight 
money  policies  that  have  caused  depres- 
sions even  in  the  1950's.  And  yes— we 
have  actually  had  favorable  responses 
from  a  top  official  or  two  at  the  Federal 
Reserve. 

The  promail  runs  close  to  35  to  1. 
The  unsolicited  responses — and  all  of 
our  responses  have  been  unsolicited — 
have  been  phenomenal.  I  wish  to  pre- 
sent some  exhibits.  I  shaU,  In  most  In- 
stances, not  name  the  authors  of  the 
letters.  I  do  so  because  the  big  banking 
lobby,  and  their  associated  big  buslneai 


lobbyists,  have  been  known  to  be  most 
vindictive  to  those  who  challenge  or  dis- 
agree with  their  viewpoint.  This  Is  pai-- 
ticularly  ao  in  teaching  and  other  profes- 
sional circles.  Since  I  do  not  want 
anybody  to  be  hurt  by  this  display,  I  am 
certain  that  the  reader  will  understand 
my  reticence  to  publish  most  of  the 
names  of  my  correspondents.  Forth- 
with, here  are  some  excerpts  from  a 
small  portion  of  my  mail. 

Prom  my  former  colleague  and  friend 
of  many  years.  Jerry  Voorhls.  executive 
director  of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
U.S.A.: 

Mr.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman.    Committee    on    Banking    and 

Currency. 
Lonffworth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deae  Wright:  Thank  you  very  much  in- 
deed for  sending  me  a  copy  of  yoxir  speech 
entitled  "The  A  B  CTs  of  America's  Money 
System."  This  is  the  beat  Job  that  ha«  been 
done  yet  in  the  field  of  monetary  policy  and 
I  am  more  grateful  to  you  for  It  than  I  can 
possibly  say. 

Our  cooperative  news  service  la  going  to 
run  a  series  of  special  articles  about  your  pro- 
poaala  and  I  want  to  do  one  of  my  biweekly 
columns,  or  mayb«  more  than  one,  on  the 
same  subject. 

As  soon  as  legislation  has  actually  been  In- 
troduced I  would  like  to  have  copies  of  the 
bills.  Perhaps  some  of  the  bills  have  already 
been  Introduced  so  that  your  staff  oould  sup- 
ply me  and  I  would  be  moat  grateful. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jebkt  Voorhis. 
Executive  Director. 

From  former  Ambassador  John  Ken- 
neth Galbralth,  world  renowned  econo- 
mist. Harvard  University: 

Dear  Wright:  Many  thanka  for  your  fine 
speech  and  the  editorial.  I  aometlmea  think 
we  are  about  the  only  people  left  who  have 
healthy  auaplclona  on  Internal  ratea. 

From  a  professor  of  economics  at  one 
of  America's  oldest  and  finest  institutions 
in  Massachusetts : 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  I  have  Juat  finished 
reading  your  speech  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  "A  B  C'a  of  America's  Money 
System."  It  waa  an  excellent  speech,  and. 
In  my  opinion,  the  recommendations  of  your 
subconunlttee  are  sound  and  senalble.  I  in- 
tend to  require  that  the  atudenta  In  my 
money-and-banUng  course  read  It. 

You  make  one  minor  point  which  I  dla- 
agree.  You  argued  that  without  required  re- 
aervea  there  would  be  no  limit  to  our  money 
supply.  I  think  thia  la  a  slight  exaggeration. 
It  la  true  that  members  of  banks  are  required 
to  keep  more  reserves  than  they  would  If 
they  had  no  reserve  requirement.  But  even 
If  we  had  no  reaerve  requirement,  banka 
would  stlH  keep  reserves;  they  could  not  op- 
erate without  aome  cash  and  deposits  at  the 
Fed. •  •  • 

It  la  tempting  to  end  this  letter  by  sug- 
gesting that  you  keep  up  yoiir  fight  for  the 
public  Interest,  but  I  am  sure  that  such  re- 
quests are  not  necessary  to  Inaure  your  con- 
tinued dedicated  aervlce  to  your  country. 

From  a  West  Virginia  legislator : 
Dear   Congressman  Patman:    I  have  Juat 
read  a  copy  at  your  remarks  of  Monday.  Au- 
guat  3.  1964.  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  am  quite  Impressed . 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Weat  Virginia  In- 
terim Committee  on  Govemment  and  Fi- 
nance, which  la  conducting  a  study  of  credit 
devices  and  financing  Inatltutlona.  The 
bankera  are  busy  preparing  a  bUl  to  be  given 
to  ua  to  accept  and  pass  next  year.    So  many 


members  of  the  legislature  have  banking 
connections  or  are  Indebted  to  banka  that  Jt 
U  difficult  to  get  them  to  look  objectively  at 
criticism  of  our  banking  Institutions  i 
would  like  to  have  copies  of  these  remarlu 
for  distribution.  There  are  26  members  of 
our  Interim  committee  bo  I  would  appreci- 
ate very  much  If  I  could  have  that  many 
copies.  ' 

Should  you  be  able  to  get  me  150  copies, 
I  will  see  that  a  copy  is  placed  on  the  desk 
of  each  member  of  both  houses  next  January. 

And  from  a  Washington  State  Sen- 
ator.  with  a  brilliant  idea: 

Dear  Congressman  Patman:  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  for  your  speech  to  the  Congress 
on  August  3,  1964,  and  to  express  my  appreci- 
ation for  your  having  set  down.  In  such  clear 
form,  the  basic  principles  of  our  monetary 
system.  The  facts  revealed  In  this  speech, 
however,  are  most  disturbing  and  Indicative 
of  the  overhaul  needed  In  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  I  am  happy  to  read  that  your 
subcommittee  has  made  definite  euggeatlona 
for  Improvement  of  the  System. 

I  would  like  to  foUow  the  course  of  your 
proposals  through  the  Congress  and  would 
like  to  Initiate  a  memorial  to  Congreo*  from 
the  1986  Waahlngton  Leglalature,  urging  that 
Immediate  consideration  be  given  to  your 
propoaala.  In  the  event  you  concur  with 
such  a  proposal,  I  would  be  most  happy  to 
hear  from  you. 

From  my  former  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Martin  Dies.  Jr.,  now  In  the  State 
Senate  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. : 
Congressman  Wright  Patman. 
Hovje  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Patman:  Many  thany, 
for  sending  me  your  speech  "The  A  B  C'a  of 
Amerlca'a  Money  Syatem."  It  la  certainly 
very  well  written  and  helped  me  to  under- 
atand  for  me  a  very  difficult  aubject. 

With   beet   personal   regarda.   I    am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Martin  Dies,  Jr. 

From  an  official  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women  in  the  State 
of  Washington: 

Honorable  Sir:  I  am  simply  delighted  with 
your  clear  dlacusalon  on  money,  aa  given  In 
the  apeech  "The  A  B  Ca  of  Amerlca'a  Money 
Syatem,"  given  Auguat  3,  1964.  In  the  House. 
What  muat  one  do  to  get  aome  extra  ooples 
of  thla  CoNORXssiONAi.  Record  apeech?  I 
ahould  like  at  least  a  dozen  copies  (for  my 
leglalatlve  committee)  aa  aeon  as  convenient. 
And  pleaae  put  me  on  your  mailing  list  for 
future  releasee.  I  Intend  to  line  up  aupport 
for  your  cauae — In  overhauling  the  Federal 
Reserve  Syatem. 

And  from  an  economics  professor  in 
St.  Louis.  Mo.: 

Dear  Congressman  Patman:  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  Congressional  Record 
containing  a  reprint  of  your  apeech  "The 
A  B  C'a  of  Amerlca'a  Money  Syatem."  Aa  with 
moat  of  your  speeches  and  statements  I  have 
found  some  things  with  which  I  disagree, 
but  I  have  alao  found  much  more  with  which 
I  do  agree. 

Before  coming  to  the  university  aa  aaalatant 
profesaor  of  economlca  I  spent  almost  4  years 
aa  an  economlat  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  St    Louis. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  am  very  much  Interested  In  distributing 
your  speech  In  my  claaaes  in  money  and 
banking.  I  think  that  a  dlacuaalon  of  your 
major  polnta  would  be  both  beneficial  to  the 
understanding  of  the  course  as  well  aa  mak- 
ing the  students  better  cltlzena.  I  would 
appreciate  It  very  much  If  you  could  mall  me 
about  100  coplea  of  same. 
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Thank  you  In  advance,  and  keep  up  your 
very  fine  work. 

And  from  a  Missouri  student : 
I  have  juat  read  your  Illuminating  oratory 
concerning  the  atate  of  aflalra  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  This  sjjeech  comes  as  no 
shock  to  me,  a  student  studying  the  eco- 
nomic history  of  the  United  States,  and, 
especially  to  my  father,  a  devoted  treasurer 
ol  a  credit  union.  He  also  spoke  often  con- 
cerning the  devastating  monopoly  of  large 
banks.  I,  along  with  my  father,  certainly 
appreciate  your  fond  devotion  to  such  a  dis- 
tinguished cause.  I  have  written  you  In  lieu 
of  my  Representative  to  express  my  thanks 
for  your  devoted  work  In  this  field. 

And  from  a  Wilmington.  Del.,  school- 
teacher, who  dares  spread  new  ideas  in 
the  conformist  duchy  of  Du  Pont 

Thank  you  for  sending  me  the  requested 
copies  of  "The  A  B  Cs  of  Americas  Money 
System."  The  trouble  is  that  old  saying, 
"Thy  friend  has  a  friend."  I  sent  copies  to 
key  people  In  key  Wilmington  groups  and 
other  groups  have  phoned  me.  I  have  more 
free  time  than  most  of  them  so  I  offered  to 
write.  Could  I  have  25  more  copies  of  'The 
A  B  Cs"?  Deeply  appreclaUve  of  you  and 
your  work  in  our  behalf— the  worried  little 
folks. 

An  economics  teacher  in  Pennsylvania 
writes : 

As  an  economics  teacher,  I  salute  you  for 
your  stlmxilatlng  and  knowledgeable  remarks 
on  the  "A  B  Cs  of  America's  Money  System." 
It  presented  me  with  a  realistic  Insight  be- 
yond my  limited  textual  study  of  the  subject. 

In  addition  to  this,  you  are  to  be  warmly 
applauded  for  your  approach  to  a  seemingly 
esoteric  problem.  Realizing  that  economics 
does  not  have  to  be  complicated  and  can 
be  understood  by  the  average  citizen  who 
Ifi  most  Intimately  involved  Is  also  a  major 
tenet  of  mine.  Your  faith  In  the  people 
truly  Justifies  your  belief  that  "our  country 
Is  a  democracy  In  a  republic." 

Needless  to  aay,  I  will  accept  your  sugges- 
tions concerning  the  Improvement  of  the 
monetary  machinery.  I  also  would  appreci- 
ate receiving  present  documents  produced 
by  your  committee,  aa  well  as  new  materials 
that  may  unfold. 

In  conclusion,  I  extend  my  grateful  thanks 
for  making  me  feel  the  humane  strength  of 
my  Government  working  for  the  Interest  of 
all  Americans.  I  hope  that  In  my  position  of 
Influence  as  a  high  school  teacher  I  can  do 
my  part  to  make  democracy  work. 

From  a  teacher  in  American  govern- 
ment In  California: 

As  a  teacher  of  government  and  American 
Institutions  in  the  high  school  and  Junior 
college^dlstrlcts  It  Is  my  conclusion  that  your 
speech  before  the  House  and  your  work  as 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee underscores  the  important  and  con- 
structive aspect  of  the  committee  system  In 
ovir  legislative  process  and  In  our  system 
of  government.  You  are  carrying  on  In  the 
positive  manner  of  the  famed  Pujo  Commit- 
tee and  Walsh  Committee  In  the  earlier  part 
of  this  century.  The  conduct  of  your  com- 
mittee la  a  forceful  example  of  how  a  con- 
gressional committee  ahould  work  In  the  In- 
tereat  of  good  government  and  the  welfare 
of  all  our  people. 

Since  your  speech  so  adequately  and  In  a 
succinct  manner  dlacuaaea  the  basis  of  our 
country's  monetary  system  and  Its  opera- 
tion, I  would  like  tc  ask  of  your  committee 
a  special  favor.  I  specifically  would  desire 
40  copies  of  your  August  3  apeech  and  any 
other  materlala  you  would  care  to  aend  me 
for  use  In  my  government  claaaea  aa  Illus- 
trative of  how  an  effective  and  positive  a 
manner  ovir  congressional  committees  work. 
The  materials  you  send  will  be  used  to  sup- 


plement   current    text    and    current    events 
materlala  from  the  leading  allck  magazines. 
Thank   you  for  any   help   you  can   render 
and  keep  up  the  good  work. 

Prom  a  Florida  professor: 

I  find  many  uses  for  teaching  materials 
of  such  succinct  and  current  character  as 
your  August  3  si>eech.  I  would  be  most 
grateful  If  you  could  supply  us  with  260  cop- 
ies for  distribution  to  students  taking  our  law 
and  society  course  In  which  many  problems 
of  adjusting  private  enterprise  operations 
through  public  policy  development  and  Im- 
plementation are  considered.  Such  a  sup- 
ply of  your  speech  would  meet  our  classroom 
needs  for  this  academic  year 

A  Waterbury.  Conn.,  citizen  writes: 

It  Is  my  Intention  to  bring  before  a  half 
dozen  friends  of  mine  here  this  complex  sub- 
ject of  money.  The  way  you  talk  on  the  sub- 
ject makes  It  easier  to  understand.  You 
break  down  the  technical  language  and  ter- 
minology which  the  professionals  use  (per- 
haps to  confuse)  and  I  do  believe  that  they 
do  confuse. 

And  from  a  banker  in  Nebraska : 
My  hat's  off  to  you  sir.  for  your  excellent 
speech  of  August  8  before  the  House  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  situation.  It  was  a 
jewel.  With  all  the  money  experience  I've 
had  these  past  41  years  I  never  dreamed  any 
such  condition  ever  existed.  Will  you  please 
put  this  »1  buck  Into  the  proper  channels 
for  a  few  copies  of  your  splendid  address?" 

An  attorney  in  South  Carolina  writes: 
I  have  read  this  apeech  with  great  Interest 
and  much  benefit.  It  gives  me  a  much  bet- 
ter insight  Into  a  complex  situation,  which 
I  have  always  found  difficult  to  understand. 
Your  speech  gave  me  great  enlightenment, 
and  I  am  thankful  for  it.  As  one  who  has 
watched  youi*  activities  from  afar  for  many, 
many  years,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  personally  thank  you  for  all  that  you  ha^e 
done  I  know  that  you  must  have  under- 
gone a  great  deal  of  abuse  and  criticism, 
especially  from  aourcea  which  are  difficult 
to  express  and  to  cite,  but  the  American  peo- 
ple shall  be  forever  In  your  debt  and  I  i>ar- 
tlcularly  appreciate  what  you  mean  to  Amer- 
ica. My  only  regret  Is  that  I  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  for  you. 

And  a  union  official  in  Cormecticut 
says: 

If  we  can  aid  you  in  any  way  please  let  us 
know. 

And  a  gentleman  from  Washington 
State  wrote  his  Senators  and  Congress- 
man the  following: 

I  am  heartened  by  the  efforts  of  Congress- 
man Wright  Patman,  of  Texas,  to  put  some 
restraint  on  the  "tinkering"  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  with  the  natural  economic 
growth  of  our  country.  It  does  little  good 
t^  attempt  to  stimulate  the  economy  to 
effect  more  Jobs  and  a  better  standard  of 
living  in  this  country  if  these  actions  are 
hampered  or  thwarted  by  the  su-bltrary  poli- 
cies of  one  sigency.  As  evidenced  by  recent 
congressional  testimony,  there  Is  a  contin- 
ual attempt  by  the  American  Banking  Asso- 
ciation to  subvert  the  Integrity  of  Congress 
to  achieve  ita  aelfish,  parochial  interests.  I 
hope  you  are  able  to  give  Mr.  Patman  some 
support  In  his  endeavor  to  make  this  agency 
more  responsive  to  the  desires  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  government. 

And  an  elderly  gentleman  from 
Detroit,  Mich.,  writes: 

I've  read  your  speech  in  the  August  3 
Record  and  though  you  state  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  la  easy  to  understand.  I  find  It 
not  so.  I've  read  a  number  of  books  on  it 
and  am  still  amazed  that  a  small  group  of 


men  are  allowed  to  control  the  welfare  of 
the  country  by  controlling  the  Ufeblood  of 
our  economy — money.  I  am  an  old  man  and 
in  all  our  depressions  or  so-called  recessions 
the  only  thing  not  overabundant  was  money - 
credit,  the  vartotis  medium  that  permits 
people  to  work,  buy,  and  sell. 

A  real  estate  agent  in  Columbia,  S C, 
writes : 

Am  grateful  for  your  long  fight  regarding 
the  overhauling  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. This  situation  has  needed  drastic  ac- 
tion for  many  years,  and  I  am  confident  that 
with  your  desire,  dedication,  and  great  abili- 
ties, this  can  be  accomplished. 

And  a  Protestant  minister  from  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.,  writes: 

pnrst  let  me  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  copy  of  the  Congressional  Record  con- 
cerning "The  A  B  Cs  of  America's  Money  Sys- 
tem" received  in  today's  mall.  I  confess  that 
I  have  learned  more  about  our  national 
money  system  from  it  that  I  had  ever  known 
before.  And  I  desire  that  you  know  of  my 
appreciation  of  the  valuable  8er%'lce  you  and 
your  committee  are  rendering  the  public  in 
this  regard.  I  would  appreciate  being  on 
the  mailing  list  to  receive  any  further  re- 
leases of  Information  from  your  committee 
and  would  also  be  glad  to  learn  of  ways  in 
which  I  can  be  of  further  service  in  attain- 
ing the  goals  outlined  in  the  report  received 
today. 

A  citizen  writes  from  Minnesota : 
I  have  read  your  article  on  "The  A  B  Cs 
of  America's  Money  System."  I  enjoyed  It 
very  much.  Am  sure  glad  to  see  someone 
take  up  the  challenge  to  make  a  change  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Personally  I 
have  only  a  high  school  education — am  67 
years  old — have  done  quite  a  bit  of  reading 
on  money  and  banking  and  economics.  It 
Is  a  subject  close  to  my  heart.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  subject  at  length  with  many  of 
my  friends,  usually  when  we  are  on  fishing 
on  hunting  trips.  The  bank  has  had  every- 
thing on  Its  side.  Businessmen,  farmers 
corporations,  all  are  Indebted  to  the  banks 
If  you  talk  the  aubject  with  bankers  •  •  • 
you  are  laughed  down.  I  would  appreciate 
being  kept  informed  of  your  progress  toward 
making  the  changes  your  subcommittee  rec- 
ommends. 

From  North  Dakota,  a  farmer  writes: 

I  received  a  copy  of  your  House  speech. 
"The  A  B  Cs  of  America's  Money  System"  for 
which  I  would  like  to  thank  you  very  much 
I  am  a  farmer  (31  years  old)  and  have  for  the 
past  few  years  done  considerable  research  on 
our  monetary  system.  I  have  been  very  much 
concerned  and  alarmed  at  the  economic  pow- 
er possessed  by  the  "Fed"  and  the  "O.M  C " 
so  I  was  very  glad  to  learn  that  my  concern 
was  not  unfounded.  Please  put  my  name  on 
your  mailing  list  for  future  releases.  If  there 
Is  anything  I  can  ever  do  for  you  please  let 
me   know. 

A  history  professor  at  an  Ohio  Uni- 
versity states  that: 

I  have  been  following  newspaper  accounis 
of  the  investigation  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
with  much  Interest,  and  would  be  grateful 
If  you  will  place  my  name  on  the  mailing 
list  for  any  printed  material  that  may  come 
out  of  it — or  any  other  material  pertaining 
to  Important  economic  matters.  Individual 
Issues  kside,  I  think  we  suffer  from  lack  of 
Information  about  the  Internal  functioning 
of  parts  of  our  economic  structure.  I  hope 
you  will  concentrate  on  the  attitudes  and 
reasoning  behind  Important  declalons,  the 
real  and  potential  consequences  of  divided 
powers  and  responsibilities,  and  other  such 
matters  of  real  Importance.  It  would  seem 
reasonable  and  advantageous,  for  a  specific 
example  to  open  the  minutes  of  Board  meet- 
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Ings  to  the  public  aTter  the  lapse  of  a  suit- 
able number  of  yean,  as  we  do  with  diplo- 
matic papers  (although  the  time  lapse  for 
the  Board  should  %iot  be  so  lon^) . 

A  farmer-businessman,  writing  from 
Hot  Springs.  Ark.,  says : 

When  I  read  In  Farmers  Union  paper  that 
you  accused  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
big  bankers  of  Illegally  dominating  our 
money  policy,  I  nearly  fell  out  of  my  chair. 
For  I  have  been  talking  this  for  20  years.  I 
want  to  congratulate  you  for  your  stand  and 
I  wish  you  the  beet  of  luck  In  your  crusade. 
If  I  can  can  help  In  any  way  please  let  me 
know. 

A  professor  in  a  college  of  business  ad- 
ministration in  Florida  writes: 

While  I  do  not  necessarily  concur  In  all 
of  yoiu-  thinking.  I  do  believe  that  you  are 
rendering  fine  public  service  by  opening 
up  many  areas  of  banking  and  finance  for 
study  which  have  not  been  thoroughly  In- 
vestigated for  many  years  and,  particularly. 
In  the  light  of  a  changed  economic  environ- 
ment and  structure. 

And  a  nationally  known  economist  of  a 
great  New  York  imiverslty  orders  "2.000 
copies  of  the  reprint  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  your  speech  of  August 
3  for  distribution  purposes." 

And  an  insurance  man  from  Louisiana 
writes: 

Are  copies  of  your  remarks  titled.  "The 
A  B  Cs  of  America's  Money  System,"  which 
appears  In  the  August  3  Issue  of  the  Cow- 
RESSIONAL  Rbcobo,  available  and  If  so.  kindly 
quote  me  the  price.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  have  copies  of  these  remarks  to  distribute 
to  the  many,  many  persons  who  are  unaware 
of  the  workings  of  and  the  few  who  control 
the  Federal  Reserve.  You  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  all. 
the  System — its  beginning.  Its  operation, 
etc. 

And  from  a  lady  union  leader,  I  re- 
ceived the  following: 

I  read  with  thorough  interest  your  speech 
on  "The  A  B  C's  of  America's  Money  System." 
The  history  and  the  facts  you  presented  in 
this  record  of  what  needs  correction  in  this 
most  important  segment  of  our  economy  has 
added  tremendously  to  my  own  education. 
I  hope  I  can  put  this  knowledge  to  good  lise 
in  efforts  to  help  correct  the  glaring  problems 
you  have  exposed.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  long  and  consUtent  concern  in  a  field 
dealing  so  vitally  with  the  welfare  of  Amer- 
ica and  Americans. 


October  2S 


And  another  union  oflBcial  writes: 
I  have  read  your  speech  before  the  House 
of  RepresentaUves  resatlve  to  "The  A  B  C's 
of  America's  Money  System"  on  date  of  Au- 
gust 3,  1964.  I  wish  to  add  my  commenda- 
tion to  the  many  I'm  sure  you  have  received 
for  this  brilliant  preparatory  work.  Your 
recommendations  to  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress will  surely  bear  fruitful  benefits.  This 
portion  of  the  Congressional  Record  will  be 
made  available  to  members  of  our  •  •  • 
local  union.  •  •  •  Their  sentiments  will  cer- 
tainly be  conveyed  to  the  two  Senators  from 
the  State.  •  •  •  We  would  certainly  appre- 
ciate being  placed  on  your  mailing  list  to  be 
kept  Informed  on  the  progress  of  this  needed 
legLslatlon. 

A  union  editor  writes : 

You  have  already  received  some  extra  cop- 
ies of  oiu-  story  on  your  proposed  reform  of 
the  banking  sjrstem.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
your  efforts  to  educate  the  American  people 
on  this  matter  are  most  appreciated  by  as, 
•  •  •  and  I  am  sure  that  this  particular  ar- 
ticle will  be  read  over  and  over. 


An  Ohio  minister  writes: 

I  have  Just  finished  reading  your  remark- 
able exposition  of  America's  money  system. 
I  have  for  some  time  had  the  feeling  tliat 
there  was  something  wrong  with  our  present 
monetary  system.  But  this  is  the  firat  Ume 
that  I  have  had  the  facts  upon  which  to  base 
a  Judgment  on  this  matter.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  most  warmly  on  the  work  you 
are  doing  as  chairman  of  the  House  Commit - 
te«>  on  Banking  and  Currency.  Kindly  put 
me  on  your  mailing  list  that  I  may  be  kept 
Informed  on  developmenU  in  this  field. 

Prom  an  attorney  in  Nebraska: 

Thank  you  for  your  brochure  entlUed  "The 
A  B  C's  of  American's  Money  System." 

I  have  read  this  masterpiece  in  Its  entirety, 
and  quite  obviously  we  need  more  Patmans 
both  In  and  out  of  Congress.  As  you  know, 
the  opposition  Is  awesome. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance,  do  not  hesitate 
to  so  advise. 

An  attorney  from  Oregon  writes: 

I  was  very  appreciative  of  receiving  a  copy 
of  your  speech  to  the  SSth  Congress  entitled 
"The  A  B  C's  of  America's  Money  System" 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  having  about 
two  dozen  copies  of  this  speech  on  a  seminar 
level  for  our  local  chamber  of  commerce  and 
our  snxall  business  committee. 

It  was  an  excellent  speech. 

And  from  Palo  Alto,  Calif  .  a  minister 
states : 

It  was  with  considerable  pleasure  and 
profit  that  I  read  your  unusually  clo*r-cut 
treatment  of  a  difficult  subject,  "The  A  B  C's 
of  America's  Money  System,"  in  the  Con- 
gressional Rkcorb  for  August  3. 

I  trust  that  this  address  Is  being  made 
available  In  pamphlet  form  for  wide  circula- 
tion. At  the  Immediate  moment.  I  can  use  25 
copies,  which  will  be  circulated  to  persons  I 
know  will  read  It  (a  magazine  editor,  a  col- 
lege professor,  a  graduate  student  In  eco- 
nomics, some  clergymen,  etc.).  You  have 
sUted  simply  In  a  few  pages  what  many 
writers  have  either  dodged  saying  or  been 
unable  to  say  In  entire  books.  If  you  have 
any  other  material  for  my  own  instruction.  I 
would  be  happy  to  have  it. 

I  am  a  minister  whose  work  Is  among 
student  groups  across  the  entire  country,  giv- 
ing lectures  and  Uking  part  in  conferences 
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Prom  a  money  consultant  from  Mis- 
souri : 

Received  your  "A  B  Cs  of  Americas  Money 
System."  I  ask  the  good  U>rd  to  bless  your 
effort* 

I  wish  you  would  sign  your  speeches  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  not  Just  as  Wright 
Patman.  Member  of  Congress.  You  are  more 
than  a  Representative  of  Congress  from 
Texas.  You  are  a  Representative  of  192  mil- 
lion Americans. 

A  taxpayers  association  official  from 
Montana,  writes: 

Have    Just    finished    reading    your    speech 
from  the  Comorissional  Record  of  Monday 
August  3.  19«4. 

We  are  very  much  Interested  In  obtaining 
more  ooplea  for  our  membership  to  read,  pass 
around,  and  spread  the  word,  so  to  speak 
In  this  way  we  can  alert  more  people  to 
write  and  express  their  grass  rooto  feeling 
of  our  present  monetary  system  as  it  pres- 
ently exists. 

We  must  be  better  Informed  and  through 
your  remarkable  speech  In  the  Oongrxb- 
siONAL  Record,  we  will  be  Just  that. 

Sincerely  hope  you  have  some  extra  copies 
that  will  be  available  for  our  association. 

A  lawyer  from  Coral  Gables.  Pla. : 


I  have  Just  received  the  cxxpj  of  your 
speech  entitled  The  A  B  C's  of  America'. 
Money  System."  Thank  you  for  sending  it 
to  me.  It  U  extremely  enlightening  and  re- 
vealing. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  It  IX  you  could 
send  me  80  copies  of  your  speech. 

I  gave  a  short  talk  to  my  Rotary  ciub 
concerning  the  Federal  Reserve.  I  would  like 
to  follow  up  that  talk  by  dUtrlbutlng  copies 
of  your  talk  to  the  members  of  my  Rotarv 
Club.  ^ 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  In  this 
matter 

Prom  Los  Angeles  a  citizen  WTltes : 
I  am  interested  In  gaining  circulation  of 
your  8-page  speech  of  August  3.  JThe  A  B  C's 
of  America's  Money  System"  and  note  that 
It  is  not  printed  at  Government  expense,  i 
would  be  happy  to  pay  for  200  copies  to  mall 
out. 

Prom  Idaho,  an  editor  writes: 

I  have  read  with  Interest  your  speech  In 
the  House  at  Representatives  on  Monday 
Aiig\ist  3.  1984.  concerning  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  and  your  efforts  to  overhaul  It. 

Please  put  me  on  your  malUng  list  to  re- 
ceive  future  releases  regarding  this. 

I  wish  you  the  best  of  luck  In  the  passage 
of  your  bin  to  be  Introduced  In  the  88th 
Congress  to  make  the  changes  In  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  recommended  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Domestic  Finance. 

I  Intend  to  write  the  four  members  of 
Idaho's  congressional  delegation  asking  them 
to  Join  the  steering  committee  that  will  be 
organized  to  coeponsor  and  push  for  passage 
of  the  bill.  Also,  I  will  urge  others,  through 
the  columns  of  my  newspaper,  to  do  the 
same. 

If  I  may  assist  you  In  any  other  way.  please 
let  me  know. 

A  professor  in  Colorado  writes : 
I  enjoyed  and  wholeheartedly  agreed  with 
your  speech  "The  A  B  Cs  of  America's  Money 
System"  In  the  Congressional  Rxcoao.  Au- 
gust 3.  1964.  ir-you  should  have  25  reprints 
of  this  speech  available.  I  could  profitably 
employ  them  In  my  money  and  banking 
co\u-se. 

An  ear.  eye.  nose,  and  throat  specialist 
in  Hollywood  writes: 

I  was  recently  loaned  a  copy  of  your  speech 
"The  A  B  Cs  of  America's  Money  System"  and 
would  appreciate  having  a  doeen  copies,  and 
at  the  same  time  will  appreciate  your  put- 
ting me  on  your  lut  for  further  InformaUon 
regarding  this  subject. 

I  note  that  these  copies  of  the  ^>eech  in 
the  Congressional  Rbcoro  are  not  printed  at 
Government  expense,  and  If  you  will  be  so 
kind  to  let  me  know  the  price  per  copy,  will 
be  glad  to  remit  by  return  mall. 

Prom  the  State  of  Wyoming  a  State 
legislator  writes: 

Yesterday  I  received  a  copy  of  the  digest 
from  the  Congressional  Record  containing 
your  remarks  on  "The  A  B  C's  of  our  Money 
System." 

I  have  read  it  with  great  Interest,  so  much 
so  that  If  additional  copies  are  available,  I 
would  appreciate  having  a  half -doeen  addi- 
tional  to  circulate. 

And  from  the  Oklahoma  Senate: 

I  am  so  glad  that  we  have  men  of  your 

ability  and  integrity  as  Members  of  the  U.S. 

Congress.     You  have  done  a  wonderful  Job. 

May  Ood  continue  to  bless  you  U  my  prayer. 
Wishing  you  continued  suoceas. 

And  from  the  house  of  delegates  at 
Annapolis,  Md.: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  remarks 
and  speech  of  merit  of  August  3,   1964.     I 


was  moat  interested  In  your  review  of  the 
monetary  policy  of  the  Federal  Qovernment 
and  their  monetary  system. 

I  would  i^;>preclate  six  additional  copies 
of  your  remarks,  as  well  as  the  documents 
referred  to  on  page  6  as  well  as  any  further 
material   you  might  feel   pertinent. 

My  personal  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  on  the  excellent  Job  you  are  doing 
of  keeping  the  American  public  Informed 
of  this  very  delicate  and  Important  matter. 

A  letter  from  the  Minnesota  House  of 
Representatives  states: 

I  received  and  read  your  speech  on  "The 
A  B  C's  of  America's  Money  System  "  excerpted 
from  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  have  written  Senator  Httmphret  for  the 
material  derived  from  yoxir  hearings. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  being  placed 
on  your  mailing  list  to  receive  future  re- 
leases. 

I  was  much  Impressed  with  the  contents 
of  your  speech  and  I  heartily  concur  with 
your  observations  and  recommendations. 

A  member  from  the  Missouri  House  of 
Representatives  states: 

My  sincere  congratxUatlons  to  you  In  your 
endeavors  to  edtication  the  American  people 
on  the  Important  subject  of  money.  Though 
either  attacked  or  shown  Indifference  by  a 
somewhat  hostile  press,  maintain  courage  in 
this  campaign. 

I  have  been  Interested  in  this  subject  for  a 
number  of  years  and  am  anxious  to  be  on 
your  mailing  list  for  any  and  all  documents 
that  you  have  available.  In  fact,  I  would 
like  to  have  a  few  more  copies  of  your  speech 
from  the  Congressional   Record. 

And  a  senator  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington writes: 

Just  a  note  to  express  both  my  admiration 
and  appreciation  for  the  work  you  are  doing 
in  the  Interest  of  sound  and  responsible  eco- 
nomic policies  at  the  Federal  level.  I  have 
often  felt  that  some  of  those  very  individuals 
who  cry  out  loudest  against  an  unbalanced 
Federal  budget  are,  at  the  same  time,  under- 
mining that  goal  by  their  selfish  exploits 
with  governmental  power.  In  any  case  the 
taxpayer  is  the  loser. 

Your  speech  In  the  Congressional  Record 
concerning  our  American  money  system  offers 
every  reader  the  kind  of  down-to-earth  dis- 
cussion that  I  feel  Is  most  valuable  in  under- 
standing a  problem  so  often  cloaked  in  mysti- 
fying terminology. 

I've  so  enjoyed  your  explanation  of  this 
problem — Irresponsible  monetary  policy — 
that  I  would  like  to  ask  for  several  more 
copies  of  your  speech.  If  pamphlets  and 
/  other  literature  about  this  same  thing  are 
available,  I  would  appreciate  anything  you 
might  be  able  to  send  along  You  have  my 
full  support. 

A  radio  station  owner  in  California 
writes: 

We  have  read  your  release  "A  B  C's  of  Amer- 
ica's Money  System"  from  the  Congressional 
Record  with  great  Interest,  and  would  In- 
deed like  to  receive  whatever  further  releases 
you  may  prepare  In  the  future. 

You  have  placed  yourself  in  a  dangerous 
position  by  "bucking  the  system";  may  God 
be  with  you  In  your  heroic  efforts  to  return 
the  monetary  system  to  the  hands  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President,  where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  letters  sjonbolize 
an  educational  process  and  the  beginning 
of  a  grassroots  support  program  which  I 
firmly  believe  will  end  in  corrective  legis- 
lation long  overdue  to  America's  mone- 
tary system.  I  am  simply  delighted  that 
the  Democratic  majority  of  the  Domestic 
Finance  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 


chairman,  voted  unanimously  In  favor  of 
changes  needed  to  \xcijag  our  Federal  Re- 
serve and  banking  system  up  to  date. 
We  are  a  growing  army. 


Dollars  for  Citizen  ship 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  B.  BREWSTER 

OF    MARTL.AND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  approach  another  great  national  elec- 
tion, both  parties  and  each  candidate 
must  grapple  with  the  Increasingly  com- 
plex problems  of  campaign  financing. 

One  of  the  most  promising  solutions 
to  the  ever-rising  cost  of  political  con- 
tests is  the  small  individual  contribution 
by  citizens  across  the  land.  By  broaden- 
ing the  base  of  financial  support  for  our 
major  parties  and  their  candidates,  we 
can  expect  to  increase  the  strength  of 
our  two  party  system  at  the  same  time 
that  we  increase  the  interest  and  par- 
ticipation of  the  voter. 

The  Commission  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  study  this  problem 
strongly  recommended  Chat  our  Nation's 
business,  professiinal,  and  civic  organiza- 
tions encourage  their  employees  and 
members  to  play  an  active  or  contribu- 
tory role  in  our  democratic  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  efforts  of 
the  General  Electric  Co.  In  this  direction 
deserve  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
all.  For  that  reason,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  an  employee  letter  from  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Webster,  manager  of  the 
Baltimore,  Md.,  branch  of  General  Elec- 
tric, and  chairman  of  their  E>ollars  for 
Citizenship  Campaign,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

General  Electric  Co.. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Dear  Fellow  Employee  :'  The  political 
bandwagons  are  rolling.  President  Johnson 
and  Senator  Ooldwater  are  pushing  sihead 
on  campaigns  that  will  take  them  Into  con- 
tact with  millions  of  voters. 

In  spite  of  all  the  hoopla  generally  asso- 
ciated with  these  political  campaigns,  they 
are  a  very  important  part  of  our  free  election 
system.  They  help  us  get  to  know  the  people 
who  are  running  for  public  ofBce  and  what 
they  stand  for.  Campaigns  help  us  to  cast 
Informed  ballots  on  election  day.  And  In 
this  critical  time.  It  is  awfully  Important 
that  each  of  us  make  the  wisest  decision 
possible. 

But  political  campaigns  cost  a  lot  of 
money.  Right  now.  very  few  candidates  and 
political  parties  have  enough  money  to  con- 
duct the  kind  of  searching  informative  cam- 
paign that  is  in  the  Interest  of  all  Americans. 
And  raising  It  has  become  a  very  troublesome 
and  serious  problem.  Bo  much  so,  in  fact, 
that  the  late  President  Kennedy  q.ppolnted 
a  Presidential  Commission  to  study  the  prob- 
lem and  make  recommendations. 

Among  other  things,  the  Commission  has 
suggested  that  companies  and  other  orga- 
nizations conduct  programs  to  encourage 
widespread  Interest  In  and  participation  In 


political  activities.  This  U  why  General  Elec- 
tric is  conducting  a  nonpartisan,  voluntary 
political  fund  raising  campaign  called  Dol- 
lars for  Citizenship.  Its  goal  Is  to  get  you 
and  each  of  your  fellow  employees  to  con- 
tribute 1  hour's  pay  to  the  political  candi- 
date and  party  of  your  choice. 

Other  companies  have  tried  programs  sini- 
Uar  to  Dollars  for  Citizenship.  And  they 
have  proven  to  be  an  effective  way  to  get  the 
kind  of  active,  voluntary  widespread  partici- 
pation in  the  political  process  which  the 
Commission  says  Is  the  key  to  the  success  of 
our  form  of  government. 

Please  consider  carefuUy  the  urgent  need 
and  support — with  dollars — the  candidate 
and  party  of  yotir  choice. 

By  doing  so,  you  will  help  keep  the  politi- 
cal   bandwagon   rolling — toward   good,   clean 
Government  and  a  strong  America. 
Cordially, 

C.  W.  Webster, 
Dollars  for  Citizenship  Chairman. 


Some  Authentic  Grassroots  Support  for 
Reform  at  the  Fed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
widely  read  publication.  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation. Issue  out  the  first  of  October,  has 
published  what  I  believe  to  be  a  sig- 
nificant editorial. 

It  is  noticeable  that  what  I  have  called 
"grassroots"  support,  necessary  to  bring 
about  reforms  in  America's  monetarj- 
system,  is  well  underway  among  REA 
people  across  the  lEind.  lam  grateful  to 
the  editors  of  Rural  Electrification  for 
writing  such  a  splendid  piece. 

The  editorial  follows: 

R^roRM  THE  Fed? 

Recent  rumblings  on  Capitol  Hill  reveal 
the  spark  that  may  ignite  an  Interest  rate 
fight  rivaling  that  of  the  latter  Elsenhower 
administration  days,  but  on  a  different  level 

Wright  Patman.  Representative  of  Texas, 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  Is  waging  a  fierce  fight  to 
reform  the  Federal  Reserve  System  which 
he  says  has  awesome  power  over  the  Ameri- 
can economy  notably  through  Its  influence 
on  Interest  rates. 

Patman  contends  that  the  banks,  by  effec- 
tive control  of  the  Fed.  are  bucking  for 
higher  Interest  rates  and  a  tight  money  pol- 
icy reminiscent  of  the  Elsenhower  era 

This  Is  cause  for  concern  of  rural  electric 
leaders.  Inevitably,  such  a  policy.  If  suc- 
cessful, reaches  a  pitch  of  affecting  virtually 
all  loan  programs  Including  REA  and.  of 
course,  to  the  member-consumers  of  all  rural 
electric  systems. 

In  1969.  delegates  at  three  regional  NRECA 
meetings  resolved  that  "we,  as  a  segment  of 
the  population  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  the  entire  population  recognize  that  these 
unsound  money  policies  are  a  threat  not  only 
to  our  rural  electrification  program,  but  to 
the  economic  stability  of  the  communities  we 
serve  and  to  the  whole  country,  and  must 
be  corrected  before  our  program  and  the 
economy  are  more  serloualy  htirt." 

At  thJat  time.  Representative  Patman  ex- 
plained: '"nie  Fed  (Federal  Reserve  Board) 
controls  the  amotrnt  of  money  and  credit  In 
the  banking  system — and  controls  the  level 
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of  Interest  rates  In  the  whole  economic  sys- 
tem— mainly  by  buying  or  selling  Govern- 
ment securities." 

In  the  January,  1960  issue  of  Rural  Elec- 
trification, NRECA  Oeneral  Manager  EllU 
stated:  "All  of  us  in  the  rural  electrification 
program  have  a  big  stake  in  finding  the  solu- 
tion to  the  inflationary  high-interest,  tight- 
money  problem. 

•••  •  •  We  must  urge  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  monetary  policymakers  In 
the  Government.  For  exEunpIe,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  which  has  such  tremendous 
power  over  money  and  credit  is  completely 
banker  dominated.  There  ought  to  be  rep- 
resentatives of  agriculture,  small  business, 
labor  and  consumers  on  this  Board.  They  are 
not  there  now." 

Those  words  are  as  true  today  as  they  were 
then. 


The  U.S.  Anns  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency — Let's  Set  the  Record  Straight 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILUAMS,  JR. 

OF  NEW  jEmsrr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  statement  by  me  concerning 
arms  control  and  disarmament. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  on  October  2  Senator  Simp- 
son inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
what  was  described  as  "a  timely  and  factual 
report  on  the  Council  for  a  Uvable 
World- — prepared  by  a  group  of  Senators  and 
their  staffs." 

I  know  little  about  the  "Council  for  a 
Liveable  World,"  other  than  that  it  was 
founded  by  the  late  Dr.  Leo  Szllard.  a  promi- 
nent physicist  who  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  atomic  bomb. 

It  was  contended  in  this  rep)ort.  however, 
that  a  goal  of  this  Council  for  a  Livable 
World  Is  "unilateral  disarmament" — "a  to- 
tally defenseless  United  States."  I  under- 
stand the  council  has  publicly  denied  this 
accusation.  In  any  event,  this  is  certainly 
not  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Ever 
since  arms  control  and  disarmament  nego- 
tiations were  Initiated,  the  United  States  has 
always  Insisted  on  balanced  and  verified  mu- 
tual arms  reductions  as  essential  to  the  U.S. 
position.  The  record  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  Is  heavily  docu- 
mented in  this  respect.  Its  objective  is  to 
enhance  our  security  by  controlling  and  re- 
ducing the  warmaking  capabilities  of  all  na- 
tions In  a  manner  in  which  no  country  could 
gain  an  advantage  over  us. 

What  really  struck  my  attention  about  this 
so-called  factual  report  was  its  oblique  at- 
tack on  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  an  Agency  whose  creation  was 
supported  by  a  large  majority  of  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  in  Congress. 

The  report  contends  that  there  Is  heavy 
participation  In  the  research  operations  of 
the  Disarmament  Agency  by  the  Council  for 
a  Livable  World,  espousing  its  cause  of  a 
disarmed,  helpless  America  in  a  world  of  con- 
tinued tensions,  continued  armaments.  It 
further  contends  that  this  activity  Is  made 
all  the  more  frustrating  sLnce  taxpayers  find 
themselves  paying  for  this  Council  for  a  Liv- 
able World  adventure  in  politics  whether 
they  approve  It  or  not.     In  support  of  these 


allegations,  nine  people,  claimed  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  are  Identified  somrtiow  or 
other  with  the  Arms  Control  Agency  or  Its 
research  program.  They  are  Donald  Olaser. 
Roger  Fisher,  Matthew  Meselson.  Freeman  J. 
Dyson,  Richard  Barnet,  Hans  Morgenthau, 
Bernard  Feld,  Robert  Gomer,  and  Hudson 
Hoagland. 

Because  of  my  interest  In  the  vital  work 
the  Agency  Is  doing,  I  requested  some  f>ertl- 
nent  Information  from  it.  I  was  informed 
that  of  the  nine  people  mentioned  In  Sena- 
tor Simpson's  report,  six  of  them  had  some 
connection  with  Agency  contract  or  g^ant  re- 
search. Of  the  six  Identified  with  particular 
contracts  or  grants,  none  was  a  major  con- 
tributor except  for  Roger  Fisher  in  a  small 
grant  to  Harvard  University,  a  grant  which 
was  incorrectly  Identified  In  the  Slm|B8on  re- 
port. Four  of  the  six — Olaser,  Oomer.  Mor- 
genthau, and  Feld — were  merely  consultants 
to  the  contractor  or  grantee,  and  one,  Mesel- 
son. sat  In  on  a  seminar  meeting  held  pursu- 
ant to  the  contract  with  which  he  was  iden- 
tified. Meselson  has  also  acted  as  a  consult- 
ant to  the  Agency,  a  fact  which  the  Simpson 
report  did  not  mention.  One  of  the  nine, 
Hudson  Hoagland,  was  not  connected  with 
the  Agency  or  Its  research  program  at  all. 

According  to  the  Agency,  all  of  the  people 
mentioned  in  the  ref>ort  who  were  in  fact 
associated  with  the  Agency  or  Its  research 
program.  Including  Richard  Barnet,  a  former 
Agency  employee,  and  Freeman  Dyson,  a 
consultant,  had  been  given  top  Government 
cpcurlty  clearances  based  on  full  background 
and  loyalty  Investigations  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  or  the  FBI.  Obviously,  thfese 
people  would  not  have  been  cleared  If  they 
belonged  to  a  group  Inimical  to  national  secu- 
rity Interests.  The  Council  for  a  Livable 
World  Is  not  on  the  Attorney  General's  list 
of  subversive  organizations. 

Moreover,  all  of  the  people  mentioned  In 
Senator  Simpson's  report  have  had  distin- 
guished careers  of  professional  or  public 
service. 

Richard  J.  Barnet  Is  a  distinguished  lawyer 
specializing  in  taxation  and  International 
law.  He  served  with  the  Army's  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Corpw  in  Europe,  practiced 
tax  law  In  Boston,  and  has  been  a  lecturer 
and  research  assistant  at  various  American 
universities.  Including  Harvard.  New  York 
University.    Indiana,   and   Wisconsin. 

Freeman  Dyson  Is  a  physicist  of  wide  ex- 
perience, was  a  research  fellow  at  Trinity 
College.  Cambridge,  England,  was  a  profes- 
sor of  physics  at  Cornell  and  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Institute  for  Advanced 
Studies  at  Princeton  since   1953. 

Roger  Fisher  served  in  the  Air  Force  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  graduated  from  Harvard 
Law  School  with  honors,  was  iin  assistant  to 
the  Deputy  US.  Special  Representative  to 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  In 
Paris — Marshall  plan — an  assistant  to  the 
U.S  Solicitor  General,  a  consultant  on  dis- 
armament to  the  Defense  Department,  and 
Is  a  professor  of  law  at  Harvard  University. 

Bernard  Feld  Is  an  outstanding  physicist 
who  worked  on  the  Manhatten  project  and 
In  the  AEC's  Los  Alamos  Laboratory.  He  is 
a  member  of  Innumerable  honorary  and 
professional  groups  and  has  been  associated 
with  MIT,  the  University  of  California,  Har- 
vard, Northwestern,  Coluinbla.  Yale,  and 
Princeton. 

Hans  Morgenthau  is  a  lawyer,  writer,  and 
educator  of  international  repute  who  came 
to  the  United  States  from  Germany  In  1937. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Munich 
magna  cum  laude  In  1927.  He  has  attended 
or  taught  at  a  number  of  Western  European 
and  American  colleges  and  universities,  in- 
cluding the  University  of  Kansas  and  Brook- 
lyn College.  In  1961,  he  was  named  professor 
of  political  science  and  modern  history  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  with  which  he  had 
been    associated    since    1943. 

Matthew    S.    Meselson    Is    an    outstanding 


young  scientist  who  has  taught  chemistry 
and  biology  at  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  and  at  Harvard. 

Among  other  achievements,  Donald  Olaser 
received  the  Noeel  Prize  in  Physics  in  1960, 
was  named  a  National  Science  Foundatloa 
Fellow  in  1961,  a  Guggenheim  fellow  in  1961- 
62.  and  received  awards  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  the  American  Physics  So- 
ciety. 

Robert  Gomer  Is  a  physical  chemist,  who 
Is  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  who  was  named  an  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission fellow  In  chemistry  at  Harvard  in 
1949-60. 

Finally,  the  total  amount  of  Agency  funds 
that  went  to  the  six  people  mentioned  for 
the  research  efforts  with  which  they  were 
Identified  was  less  than  $15,000,  as  compared 
to  a  total  research  effort,  as  of  June  30,  1964. 
involving  over  (8  million.  Itils  is  hardly 
"heavy  participation  in  the  research  opera- 
tions of  the  Disarmament  AgeWcy."  as  alleged 
In  Senator  Simpson's  report. 

Obviously.  Mr.  Presldeai.  this  is  not  a 
"factual  "  report  at  all  but  a  deliberate  and 
misleading  attempt  to  Infer  that  the  U5. 
Arms  Control  Agency  Is  being  led  down  the 
path  of  unilateral  disarmament — an  attempt 
that  has  no  basis  in  fact  or  in  the  fiction  of 
this  report.  Irresponsible  charges  like  this 
have  been  made  ever  since  the  Eisenhower 
administration  made  the  first  comprehensive 
U.S.  disarmament  proposal.  However,  the 
fact  remains  that  American  dUarmament 
policy  required  then  and  requires  now  that 
any  arms  reductions  agreed  upon  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  be  mutual, 
balanced,  and  verified.  Indeed  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Agency's  research  effort  is 
devoted  to  discovering  means  by  which  the 
United  States  can  verify  compliance  with 
arms  control  and  arms  reduction  agreements. 
It  Is  apparent  that  such  research  would  be 
unnecessary  if  American  policy  contem- 
plated unilateral  disarmament — a  fact  that 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ator Simpson's  own  research  team. 


Tribute  to  Confressman  John  Lesmski 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CASOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  it  has  been  my  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege to  serve  in  this  great  legislative  body 
with  many  outstanding  men  and  women. 
None  have  been  more  dedicated  and  de- 
voted than  John  Lesinski.  His  service 
here  in  the  House  was  always  charac- 
terized by  loyalty  to  his  country,  his  con- 
gressional district,  and  his  great  State. 

This  patriotic  American  enlisted  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  at  the  early  age  of  18  and 
served  for  4  years.  He  was  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  again  in  February  1941  and 
served  with  honor  and  distinction  until 
October  1945.  John  Lesinski  loves  his 
country  and  almost  died  for  It  when  his 
ship,  the  St.  Lo,  was  bombed  by  the  Japa- 
nese In  the  Pacific  during  World  War  II. 

Our  national  defense  and  economic 
structure  is  stronger  today  as  a  result  of 
John  Lesinski's  untiring  efforts  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. Each  section  of  our  great  country 
and  every  citizen  has  benefited  from  his 
legislative  genius  and  skill. 


This  Houae  la  a  greater  body  for  having 
known  JoHif  Ljsiwski.  He  stood  up  for 
what  he  thought  was  right  and  voted  his 
convictions  regardless  of  pressure  and 
tutimldatlon.  I  predict  for  him  a  great 
future.  Mrs.  Dom  and  family  Join  me 
In  wishing  for  him.  his  wonderful  wife, 
and  fine  family  much  happiness  and  suc- 
cess always. 


Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt;  1956.  Senator  Walter 
George;  1953,  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd  and 
Senator  Robert  h.Ttt%. 

I  do  not  think  the  majority  iMder  wotQd 
have  made  suc^  atatements  about  an  orcanl- 
eatlon  that  the  Junior  Senator  calls  a  radical 
rlghtwlng  group. 


Natioad  Sccwity  aad  flie  N«clear  Test 


The  Honorable  James  Aachincloss 


Americaa  Good  Government  Society 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or   KENTUCKY 

IN  THS  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  attached  re- 
marks be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 

CONGRESSIOKAL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in-the  Record, 
as  follows : 

In  those  last  few  momentous  days  of  this 
historic  Congress  when  we  were  striving  vig- 
orously toward  the  golden  goal  of  sine  die 
adjournment,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Conorm- 
sioNAi.  RxooKB  what  must  be  considered  as  an 
unfortunate  and  hastUy  conceived  attack  on 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  vital  Industries. 
The  statement  to  which  I  refer  begins  on 
page  22230  of  the  Conqrsssionai.  Rbcord  for 
September  25  and  is  entitled  "Prlyate  Power 
Support  of  the  Rlghtwlng."  This  statement 
attempU  to  tar  with  the  black  brush  of  ex- 
tremism what  the  Junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana calls  "radical  rlghtwlng  groups"  and 
questions  the  propriety  of  some  contributions 
made  by  a  few  electric  companies  to  these 
groufjs. 

It  grieves  me  that  the  Junior  Senator  re- 
vealed the  shaUowness  of  his  research  and  his 
lack  of  appreciation  for  the  contrltnitlon 
made  to  one  of  these  groups  he  brashly  at- 
tacks— the  American  Good  Government 
Society.  The  reason  I  am  grieved  Is  that  Just 
a  few  months  ago  this  same  American  Good 
Government  Society  honored  the  Senate 
minority  leader  by  awarding  him  one  of  their 
annual  Good  Government  Awards  at  the 
George  Washington  dinner  on  April  SO. 

Perhaps  the  Junior  Senator  would  have 
been  well  advised  to  counsel  with  his  senior 
colleague,  the  able  and  distinguished  Senate 
majority  leader,  before  he  made  his  Intem- 
perate remarks,  because  the  same  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  Honorable  Mns.E 
MANsnsLO,  graciously  honored  the  minority 
leader  by  making  thU  presentation. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  leader  said  on 
that  occasion.  "May  I.  first,  compliment  the 
American  Good  Government  Society  on  its 
wise  procedure.  By  selecting  two  recipients 
of  the  George  Washington  Award — a  Repub- 
lican and  a  Democrat — the  society  under- 
scores a  reality  of  American  life,  sometimes 
overlooked  In  an  election  year.  Neither  poUt- 
Ical  party  has  a  monopoly  on  ability  for  pub- 
Us  service  or  on  dedicated  patriotism.  We 
can  never  have  too  much  of  these  attributes 
In  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

In  addition  to  our  distinguished  minority 
leader,  this  organlEation  has  honored  In  the 
past  the  following  present  and  former  Mem- 
bers of  this  distinguished  body:  1964,  Senator 
Frank  J.  L.auBCbe:  1963.  Senator  A.  WUlls 
Robertson  and  Senator  John  J.  Williams; 
1961,  Senator  Spessard  L.  Holland;  1960.  Sen- 
ator Barry  Goldwater;  1959,  Senator  John  L. 
McCleUan;  1958,  Senator  Richard  B.  Rus- 
sell and  Senator  WlUlam  F.  Knowland;  1957, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 


or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 
Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  opens  the 
door  to  a  platform  on  which  stands 
perhaps  the  roost  diversified  group  of 
Individuals  in  the  world.  On  the  plat- 
form stand  men  and  women  of  different 
political  persuasion,  of  opposing  philoso- 
phies, representing  people  of  diametri- 
cally opposite  views.  Conservatives, 
liberals,  moderates,  middle  of  the  road- 
ers — you  name  It;  this  platform  has 
always  found  space  for  such  Individuals. 
The  longer  a  Member  serves  In  this  body, 
the  greater  his  privilege  to  meet  and 
know,  some  less,  some  better,  but  at  least 
the  opportunity  presents  Itself  to  know 
all  of  them.  Naturally  there  are  some 
who  stand  out  more  than  others  and 
linger  longer  in  our  memory. 

Jim  Auchihcloss,  of  New  Jersey,  Is  one 
of  them. 

One  of  my  fondest  memories  and 
greater  privileges  has  been  the  knowl- 
edge that  I  can  call  Jim  Auchincloss  a 
friend.  With  tiie  close  of  this  Congress 
he  retires  from  the  scene  and  walks  off 
the  platform,  but  the  space  that  he  oc- 
cupied during  his  years  in  the  Congress 
will  always  be  revered  and  always  a  re- 
minder that  there  stood  a  great 
America^ 

My  life  has  Ijeen  fuller  for  having 
known  Jim  Auchiiicloss.  I  am  sure  this 
is  shared  by  many,  especially  those  par- 
ticular friends  of  his  to  whom  each  year 
he  played  host  as  the  head  of  the  gleeful 
yeas  and  nays  marching  and  barbecue 
group. 

I  have  never  known  a  man  with  the 
capacity  of  Jim  Auchincloss  for  mak- 
ing friends,  or  with  the  capacity  of  un- 
selfish devotion  to  make  his  fellow  man 
happy.  There  is.  consolation  to  be 
found,  if  there  is  any  consolation  at  all, 
in  the  fact  that  Jim  AuqpiNCLoss  ■will 
remain  close  to  us  in  Washington  after 
he  retires  from  Congress  following  this 
.session.  It  will  be  some  compensation 
to  "know  that  we  can  look  forward  to  vis- 
its from  him  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
which  he  served  ao  well  for  so  many 
years. 

I  am  soiTy  to  see  Jm  A'Ochincloss  go, 
but  I  am  glad  that  I  am  able  to  anticipate 
and  continue  the  warm  feeling  of  friend- 
ship which  has  existed  between  us  for 
so  many  years.  Quite  well  can  we  say  to 
him  on  his  departure  from  the  Oongress: 
"Well  done,  thou  food  and  faithful 
servant." 

Can  any  finer  tribute  be  paid  to  any 
man? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  W1LUAMS,  JR. 

or  mrw  jxsskt 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Republican  nominee  for 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  Senator  Goldwater.  voted  against 
ratification  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  During  his  campaign  and  before, 
he  has  spoken  out  frequently  against  this 
treaty.  In  San  Francisco ,  on  February 
12,  1964,  Senator  Goldwater  said: 

The  treaty  was  written  In  my  opinion  In 
-favor  of  our  enemies  and  I  think  we  were 
the  stupidest  people  In  the  world  ever  to  go 
aloixg  with  It. 

An  article  in  the  October  1964  issue 
of  Scientific  American  provides  an  in- 
structive basis  for  evaluation  of  the  Re- 
publican presidential  nominee's  opinion. 
The  article  is  entitled  "National  Security 
and  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban."  Its  authors 
are  Efr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner  and  Dr.  Her- 
bert F.  York.  Dr.  Wiesner  Is  now  dean 
of  science  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  He  was  President 
Kennedy's  chief  scientific  adviser  on  the 
White  House  staff. 

Dr.  York,  now  chancellor  ot  the  Unl- 
versity  of  Califomia  at  San  Diego,  oc- 
cupied positions  of  comparable  scientific 
prominence  in  the  Government  under 
President  Elsenhower. 

There  are  few  if  any  persons  in  the 
country  better  qualified  to  evaluate  the 
relative  benefits  to  national  security  of 
continued  testing,  one  one  band,  and 
tt»e  test  ban,  on  the  other,  than  Dr. 
Wiesner  and  Dr.  York. 

In  their  article,  these  two  emii^nt 
scientists  demonstrate  forcefully  that 
the  arms  race,  in  all  its  a«>ects.  is  di- 
minishing rather  than  increasing  our 
national  security.  Further,  they  assert 
most  persuasively  that  of  all  the  aspects 
of  the  arms  race,  ttie  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  Is  the  one  least  likely  to  en- 
hance even  our  military  power,  much  less 
our  national  security. 

I  ask  unanimous  ccwosent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  September  25.  1964. 
summarizing  the  Wiesner- York  findings, 
and  the  text  of  the  Wiesner- York  article 
Itself — omitting  illustrations — ^from  the 
October  Scientific  American. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  25,  1964] 

DiSAaMAMXNT     IS     r*TTltg  .  THI     AMSWXS      TO 

"Stalxmati:"  :  Astakcxs  in  Wsatoks  Can- 
not iMPEOVa  Na.tion's  SaCUKITT,  WlISNSa 
AND  YOBK  HOU) 

(By  J<An  W.  Finney) 
WASHiMGTOir,  aq>taraber  84. — ^Two  former 
scientific  advtoers  to  tb»  aorenunent  believe 
.tltat  %**»  arms  race  has  now  reached  a  tech- 
iKdoglcal  staJsmatc  In  which  no  advanoe  In 
weaponry  can  Improve  the  Nattoo's  security. 
In  their  vlsfw  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  Xaced  with  the  condl- 
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tlon  of  steadily  Increasing  military  power 
and  steadily  decreasing  military  security. 
The  way  out,  they  believe,  lies  not  In  fxirther 
weapons  development  but  In  steps  toward 
disarmament. 

This  appraisal  was  presented  by  Dr.  Jerome 
.B.  Wlesner  and  Dr.  Herbert  P.  York  in  an 
article  published  today  In  the  October  issua 
of  Scientific  American. 

The  two  men  speak  from  a  position  of 
authority.  For  the  last  16  years,  both  within 
and  without  the  Government,  they  have 
been  Intimately  Involved  In  weapons  devel- 
opment programs. 

Dr.  Wlesner,  now  dean  of  science  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  was 
the  President's  scientific  adviser  during  the 
Kennedy  administration. 

Dr.  York,  now  chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  San  Diego,  was  during 
the  Elsenhower  administration  the  chief 
scientist  of  the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  In  the  Pentagon  and  later,  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering. 

One  of  their  principal  recommendations  Is 
that  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  be  extended 
to  cover  iu\derground  testing. 

The  principal  thesis  of  the  Wlesner-York 
argument  Is  that  military  technology  no 
longer  can  materially  enhance  the  Nation's 
security.  As  a  corollary  they  argue  that  there 
are  no  foreseeable  weapons  advances,  either 
offensive  or  defensive,  that  will  upset  the 
present  "stalemate  of  the  arms  race." 

Ever  since  World  War  n,  they  say,  the  mill- 
tary  power  of  the  United  States  has  been 
steadily  increasing  but  "the  national  secxirlty 
of  the  United  States  has  been  rapidly  and 
Inexorably  diminishing." 

This,  they  argue,  did  not  result  from  any 
Inaction  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
rather  they  say,  "it  resiilted  from  the  syste- 
matic exploitation  of  the  products  of  modern 
science  and  technology  by  the  U.SJSJI." 

With  Intercontinental  missiles  carrying 
thermonuclear  warheads,  the  Soviet  Union 
could  deliver  an  attack  In  which  casualties 
"could  very  well  be  on  the  order  of  100  mil- 
lion," the  two  scientists  say. 

Prom  the  Soviet  point  of  view,  they  con- 
tinue, "the  picture  Is  similar  but  much  worse" 
becaiise  hypothetlcally,  the  United  States 
could  "destroy"  the  Soviet  Union  and  that 
nation  would  be  "absolutely  powerless  to 
prevent  it. 

"The  clearly  predictable  course  of  the  arms 
race  is  a  steady,  open  spiral  downward  Into 
oblivion,"  the  scientists  say.  But  they  are 
optimistic  that  disarmament  can  provide  a 
solution. 

Much  of  their  article  is  given  over  to  pres- 
entation of  reasons  why  further  nuclear  tests 
are.  In  their  view,  unnecessary  for  the  devel- 
opment of  new  weapons.  They  argue  that 
underground  tests  are  producing  only  "re- 
finements" In  weapons  design  and  weapons 
effects  that  are  at  best  of  marginal  value. 
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[Prom  the  Scientific  American,  October  1964] 
National  Sbcukitt  and  thx  Nuclea*  T«st 
Bak 
(Note. — Two  scientific  advisers  to  the 
Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  adminlstraUons 
present  the  reasons  why  further  nuclear  testa 
are  unnecessary  and  why  there  can  be  no 
technical  solution  to  the  problem  of  national 
security.) 

(By  Jerome  B.  Wlesner  and  Herbert  P.  York) 
The  partial  nuclear  test  ban— the  inter- 
national  treaty  that  prohlblto  nuclear  ex- 
plosions In  the  atmosphere,  in  the  oceans 
and  in  outer  space— has  been  in  effect  for  a 
little  more  than  a  year.  Prom  July  1945 
when  the  first  atomic  bomb  was  set  off  In 
New  Mexico,  until  August  1963,  when  the 
XJB.  completed  its  last  series  of  atmospheric 
bomb  tests  In  the  Pacific,  the  accumulated 
tonnage  of  nuclear  explosions  had  been 
doubling  every  3  years.  Contamination  of 
the  atmosphere  by  fission  products  and  by 


the  secondary  products  of  irradiation 
(notably  the  long-lived  carbon  14)  was  ap- 
proaching a  level  (nearly  10  percent  of  the 
natural  backgroimd  radiation)  that  alarmed 
many  biologist*.  A  chart  plotting  the  ac- 
cumulation of  radioactive  products  can  also 
be  read  as  a  chart  of  the  acceleration  In  the 
arms  race. 

Now.  for  a  year,  the  curve  has  fiattened  out. 
Prom  the  objective  record  It  can  be  said  that 
the  Improvement  of  both  the  physical   and 
political   atmosphere   of  the   world   has   ful- 
filled at  least  the  short-range  expectations  of 
those  who  advocated  and  worked  for  the  test 
ban.     In  and  of  Itself  the  treaty  docs  no  more 
than    moderate    the    continuing    arms    race. 
It  Is  nonetheless,  as  President  Kennedy  said, 
"an  Important  first  step — a  step  toward  peace, 
a  step  toward  reason,  a  step  away  from  war." 
The  passage  of  a  year  also  makes  It  pos- 
sible  to   place    In    perspective    and    evaluate 
certain  misgivings  that  have  been  expressed 
about   the   effect  on   U.S.    national   security 
of  the  suspension  of  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  In  the  atmosphere.     These  misgiv- 
ings   principally    Involve    the   technology   of 
nuclear    armament.      National    security,    of 
course.  Involves  moral  questions  and  human 
values — political,  social,  economic,  and  psy- 
chological quesMons  as  well  as  technological 
ones.     Since  no  one  Is  an  expert  In  all  the 
disciplines    of    knowledge    concerned.    It    Is 
necessary  to  consider  one  class  of  such  ques- 
tions at  a  time,  always  with  the  caution  that 
such  consideration  Is  Incomplete.     As  scien- 
tists who  have  been  engaged  for  most  of  our 
professional  lifetimes  in  consultation  on  this 
country's  military  policy  and  In  the  active 
development  of  the  weapons  themselves,  we 
shall  devote  the  present  discussion  primarily 
to  the  technological  questions. 

The  discussion  will  necessarily  rest  on  un- 
classified Information.  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  so  many  of  the  facts  concerning  this 
most  Important  problem  are  classified,  but 
that  Is  the  situation  at  this  time.  Since  we 
have  access  to  classified  Information,  how- 
ever, we  can  assiire  the  reader  that  we  would 
not  have  to  modify  any  of  the  arguments  we 
present  here  if  we  were  able  to  cite  such  in- 
formation. Nor  do  we  know  of  any  military 
considerations  excluded  from  open  discus- 
sion by  military  secrecy  that  would  weaken 
any  of  our  conclusions.  We  shall  discuss  the 
matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  country's 
national  Interest.  We  believe,  however,  that 
a  Soviet  military  technologist,  writing  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  U.S.SJI.,  could  write 
an  almost  Identical  paper. 

Today  as  never  before  national  security  In- 
volves technical  questions.  The  past  two 
decades  have  seen  a  historic  revolution  in  the 
technology  of  war.  Prom  the  blockbuster  of 
World  War  II  to  the  thermonuclear  bomb 
the  violence  of  military  explosives  has  been 
scaled  upward  a  million  times.  The  time  re- 
quired for  the  Interhemlspherlc  transport  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  has  shrunk 
from  20  hours  for  the  300-mlle-per-hour  B- 
29  to  the  30-mlnute  flight  time  of  the  ballis- 
tic missile.  Moreover,  the  Installation  of  the 
computer  In  command  and  control  systems 
has  Increased  their  information -processing 
capacity  by  as  much  as  six  orders  of  magni- 
tude compared  with  organizations  manned 
at  corresponding  points  by  human  nervous 
systems. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  tech- 
nological surprise  presents  the  primary  dan- 
ger to  national  security.  Yet  recognition  of 
the  facts  of  the  present  state  of  military 
technology  must  Ifad  to  the  opposite  con- 
clusion. Intercontinental  delivery  time 
cannot  be  reduced  to  secure  any  significant 
Improvement  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  at- 
tack. Improvement  by  another  order  of 
magnitude  In  the  Information-processing 
capacity  of  the  defending  system  will  not 
make  nearly  as  large  a  difference  In  Its  opera- 
tional effectiveness. 

The  point  U  well   Illustrated  by  the   100- 


megaton  nuclear  bomb.  Whether  or  not  It  Is 
necessary,  in  the  Interests  of  national  secQ. 
rlty,  to  test  and  deploy  a  bomb  with  a  yield 
In  the  range  of  100  megatons  was  much  dis- 
cussed during  the  test  ban  debates.  The 
bomb  was  frequently  referred  to  as  the  "big" 
bomb,  as  If  the  bombs  now  In  the  U.S.  arsenal 
were  somehow  not  big.  The  absurdity  of 
this  notion  Is  almost  enough  by  itself  to  set- 
tle the  argument.  A  1 -megaton  bomb  Is  al- 
ready about  60  times  bigger  than  the  bomb 
that  produced  100,000  casualties  at  Hiro- 
shima, and  10  megatons  Is  of  the  same  order 
of  magnitude  as  the  grand  total  of  all  high 
explosives  used  In  all  wars  to  date.  Other 
technical  considerations  that  surround  this 
question  are  nonetheless  Illuminating  and 
worth  exploring 

There  Is,  first  of  all.  the  "tactics"  of  the 
missile  race.  The  purpose  of  a  missile  system 
Is  to  be  able  to  destroy  or.  perhaps  more  ac- 
curately, able  to  threaten  to  destroy  enemy 
targets.  No  matter  what  the  statesmen, 
military  men,  and  moralists  on  each  aide  may 
think  of  the  national  characteristics,  capa- 
bilities, and  morality  of  the  other  side,  no 
matter  what  arguments  may  be  made  about 
who  Is  aggressive  and  who  Is  not  fx  who  Is 
rational  and  who  Is  not,  the  military  plan- 
ners on  each  side  must  reckon  with  the  pes. 
slblUty  that  the  other  side  will  attack  first. 
This  means  that  above  all  else  the  planner 
must  assure  the  survival  of  a  sufficient  pro- 
portion of  his  own  force,  following  the  heav- 
iest surprise  attack  the  other  side  might 
mount,  to  launch  a  retaliatory  attack.  More- 
over.  If  the  force  Is  to  be  effective  as  a  deter- 
rent to  a  first  strike.  Its  capacity  to  siu'vlve 
and  wreak  revenge  and  even  win.  whatever 
that  may  mean,  must  be  apparent  to  the 
other  side. 

Several  approaches.  In  fact,  can  be  taken 
to  assure  the  siu-vival  of  a  sufficient  missile 
force  after  a  first  attack  on  it.  The  most 
practical  of  these  are:  (l)  "hardening."  that 
is,  direct  protection  against  physical  dam- 
age; (2)  concealment,  including  subterfugs 
and.  as  in  the  case  of  the  Polaris  submarine 
missiles,  mobility,  and  (3)  numbers,  that  Is, 
presenting  more  targets  than  the  attacker 
can  possibly  cope  with.  The  most  straight- 
forward and  certain  of  these  Is  the  last: 
niunbers.  Por  the  wealthier  adversary  It  U 
also  the  easiest,  because  he  can  attain  abso- 
lute superiority  In  numbers.  A  large  number 
of  weapons  Is  also  a  good  tacUc  for  the  poorer 
adversary,  because  numbers  even  In  the  ab- 
sence of  absolute  superiority  can  hopelessly 
frustrate  efforts  to  locate  all  targets. 

There  Is  an  unavoidable  tradeoff,  however, 
between  the  number  and  the  size  of  weapons. 
The  cost  of  a  missile  depends  on  many  fac- 
tors, one  of  the  most  Important  being  gross 
size  or  weight.  Unless  one  stretches  "the 
state  of  the  art"  too  far  In  the  direction  of 
sophistication  and  mlnlat\irlzatlon,  the  cost 
of  a  missile  turns  out  to  be  roughly  propor- 
tional to  Its  weight.  If  otherwise  Identical 
design  criteria  are  used.  The  protecUve 
structures  needed  for  hardening  or  the  ca- 
pacity of  submarines  needed  to  carry  the 
mlssUe  also  have  a  cost  roughly  proportional 
to  the  volume  of  the  missile.  Some  of  the 
ancillary  equipment  has  a  cost  proportional 
to  the  size  erf  the  missile  and  some  do  not; 
some  operational  expenditiu-es  vary  directly 
with  size  or  weight  and  some  do  not.  The 
cost  of  the  warhead  generally  does  not.  al- 
though the  more  powerful  warhead  requires 
the  larger  missile.  It  Is  not  possible  to  put 
all  these  factors  together  In  precise  book- 
keeping form,  but  It  U  correct  to  say  that 
the  cost  of  a  mIssUe.  complete  and  ready  for 
firing.  Increases  somewhat  more  slowly  than 
linearly  with  Its  size. 

On  the  other  hand — considering  "hard" 
targets  only — the  effectiveness  of  a  missile 
Increases  more  slowly  than  cost  as  the  slM 
of  the  missile  goes  up.  The  reason  Is  that 
the  radius  of  blast  damage,  which  Is  the 
primary    effect    employed    against    a    hard 


target.  Increases  only  as  the  cube  root  of  the 
yield  and  because  yield  has  a  more  or  less 
direct  relation  to  weight.  Against  "soft" 
targets,  meaning  population  centers  and 
conventional  military  bases,  even  "small" 
bombs  are  completely  effective,  and  nothing 
la  gained  by  Increasing  yield.  Given  finite 
resources,  even  In  the  wealthiest  economy.  It 
would  seem  prudent  to  accept  smaller  size 
In  order  to  get  larger  numbers.  On  any  scale 
of  Investment,  in  fact,  the  combination  of 
larger  numbers  and  smaller  size  results  In 
greater  effectiveness  for  the  missile  system 
as  a  whole,  as  contrasted  to  the  effectiveness 
of  a  single  missile. 

This  line  of  reasoning  has,  for  some  years, 
formed  the  basis  of  U.S.  missile  policy.  The 
sdminlstratlon  of  President  Elsenhower, 
when  faced  with  the  choice  of  bigger  mis- 
siles (the  liquid-fueled  Atlas  and  Titan 
rockets)  as  against  smaller  missiles  (the 
solid-fueled  Mlnuteman  and  Polaris  rockets) , 
decided  to  produce  many  more  of  the  smaller 
mlssUee.  'The  administration  of  President 
Kennedy  Independently  confirmed  this  deci- 
sion and  increased  the  ratio  of  smaller  to 
larger  missiles  In  the  Nation's  armament. 
During  the  test  ban  hearings  It  was  revealed 
that  the  U.S.  nuclear  armament  Included 
bombs  of  23-megaton  yield  and  higher,  car- 
ried by  bombers.  Recently  Cyrus  R.  Vance, 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense,  Indicated  that 
the  Air  Force  has  been  retiring  these  large 
bombs  In  favor  of  smaller  ones.  There  are 
presumably  no  targets  that  call  for  the  use 
of  such  enormous  explosions. 

The  argument  that  says  It  Is  now  critical 
for  U.S.  national  security  to  build  very  big 
bombs  and  missiles  fails  completely  when 
It  Is  examined  in  terms  of  the  strictly  tech- 
nical factors  that  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  a  missile  attack.  In  addition  to  explosive 
yield  the  prlncljjal  factors  are  the  number  of 
missiles,  the  overall  reliability  of  each  mis- 
sile and  the  accuracy  with  which  It  can  be 
delivered  to  Its  target.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  attack — the  likelihood  that  a  given  tar- 
get will  be  destroyed — can  be  described  by  a 
number  called  the  "kill  probability"  (P^). 
This  number  depends  on  the  number  of  mis- 
siles (N)  launched  at  the  target,  the  reliabil- 
ity (r)  of  each  missile  and  the  ratio  of  the 
radius  of  damage  (P^)  effected  by  each  mis- 
sile to  the  accuracy  with  which  the  missiles 
are  delivered  to  the  target  (CEP) .  The  term 
"CEP,"  which  stands  for  "circular  error  prob- 
able," impllee  that  the  distribution  of  a 
large  number  of  hits  around  a  given  target 
will  follow  a  standard  error  curve;  actually, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  (which  Include  the 
presence  of  systematic  errors,  coupling  be- 
tween certain  causes  of  error  and  the  spo- 
radic nature  of  the  larger  error  factors)  the 
distribution  does  not  really  follow  a  standard 
error  curve.  The  term  "CEP"  Is  still  useful, 
however,  and  can  be  defined  simply  as  the 
circle  within  which  half  of  a  large  number  of 
Identical  missiles  would  fall. 

Now,  In  the  case  of  a  soft  target,  A^^  Is 
very  large  for  the  present  range  of  warhead 
yields  In  the  U.S.  arsenal.  The  reason  is  that 
soft  targets  are  so  highly  vulnerable  to  all 
the  "prompt"  effects  (particularly  the  In- 
cendiary effects)  of  thermonuclear  weapons. 
The  range  of  these  effects,  modified  by  various 
attenuation  factors.  Increases  approximately 
as  the  square  root  or  the  cube  root  of  the 
yield  at  large  distances.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, given  the  accuracy  of  existing 
flre-control  systems,  the  ratio  R^/CEP  im 
large  and  the  likelihood  that  the  target  will 
be  destroyed  becomes  practically  Independent 
of  this  ratio.  Instead  P^  depends  primarily 
on  r,  the  reliability  of  the  missile.  If  r  Is 
near  unity,  then  a  single  missile  (A'=l)  will 
do  the  Job;  if  r  Is  not  near  unity,  then 
success  in  the  attack  calls  fcM-  an  offsetting 
Increase  In  the  number  of  missiles  (P^=l  — 
( 1  —  r ) '  I .  In  either  ease  changes  in  JR^  make 
little   difference.    That   Is   to  say.   a   "big" 


bomb  cannot  destroy  a  soft  target  any  more 
surely  than  a  "small"  one  can. 

When  It  comes  to  hard  targets,  the  ratio 
i?j  CEP  becomes  much  smaller  even  for 
bombs  of  high  yield.  TToe  blast  effects — In- 
cluding the  ground  rupture,  deformation, 
and  shock  surrounding  the  crater  of  a  surface 
burst — have  comparatively  small  radii  at  in- 
tensities sufficient  to  overcome  hardening. 
Moreover,  as  mentioned  above,  the  radii  of 
these  effects  Increase  only  as  the  cube  root 
of  the  yield.  This  rule  of  thumb  Is  modified 
somewhat  In  both  directions  by  the  duration 
of  the  blast  pulse,  local  variations  In  geology 
and  other  factors,  but  It  Is  sustained  by  a 
voluminous  record  from  weapons  tests.  Since 
the  radius  of  blast  damage  is  of  the  same 
order  of  size  as  the  circular  error  probable, 
or  smaller,  the  ratio  Bj/CEP  must  be  reck- 
oned with  in  an  attack  on  a  hard  target. 
Yet  even  In  this  situation  the  cube  root  of  a 
given  Increase  In  yield  would  contribute 
much  less  to  sucess  than  a  comparable  in- 
vestment In  numbers,  reliability,  or  accuracy. 

Yield  Is,  of  course,  a  product  of  the  yleld- 
to-welght  ratio  of  the  nuclear  explosive  em- 
ployed In  the  warhead  multiplied  by  the 
weight  of  the  warhead.  In  order  to  gain 
significant  Increases  in  the  first  of  these  two 
quantities  further  nuclear  tests  would  be 
necessary.  Increase  In  the  weight  of  the  war- 
head, on  the  other  hand,  calls  for  bigger  and 
more  efficient  missiles.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  art,  efforts  to  improve  CEP  and  re- 
liability as  well  as  weight-carrying  capacity 
hold  out  more  promise  than  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  yield-to-welght  ratio.  The  reason 
Is  that  missile  design  and  control  Involve 
less  mature  and  less  fully  exploited  tech- 
nologies than  the  technology  of  nuclear  war- 
heads. Finally,  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  missiles,  although  not  necessarily  cheap, 
promises  more  straightforward  and  assured 
results  than  a  fractional  Increase  In  yleld- 
to-welght  ratio.  Of  all  the  various  possible 
technical  approaches  to  Improving  the  mili- 
tary effectiveness  of  an  offensive  missile 
force,  therefore,  the  only  one  that  calls  for 
testing  (whether  underground  or  in  the  at- 
mosphere) Is  the  one  that  offers  the  smallest 
prospect  of  return. 

Suppose,  however,  a  new  analysis,  based 
on  information  not  previously  considered, 
should  show  that  It  Is  In  fact  necessary  to  In- 
corporate the  100-metjaton  bomb  In  the  U.S. 
arsenal.  Can  this  be  done  without  further 
weapons  tests?  The  answer  Is  yesi  Because 
the  U.8.S.R.  has  pushed  development  In  this 
yield  range  and  the  U.S.  has  not.  the  U.S. 
100-megaton  bomb  might  not  be  as  elegant 
as  the  Soviet  model. .  It  would  perhaps  weigh 
somewhat  more  or  at  the  same  weight  would 
produce  a  somewhat  lower  yield.  It  could 
be  made,  however,  and  the  basic  techniques 
for  making  It  have  been  known  since  the  late 
1950's.  The  warhead  for  such  a  bomb  would 
require  a  big  missile,  but  not  so  big  as  some 
being  developed  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  the  U.S.  space- 
exploration  program.  Such  a  weapon  would 
be  expensive,  particularly  on  a  i>er-unlt 
basis;  under  any  Imaginable  circumstances 
It  would  be  of  limited  use  and  not  many  of 
Its  kind  would  be  built. 

The  extensive  series  of  weapons  tests  car- 
ried out  by  the  United  States — involving  the 
detonation  of  several  hundred  nuclear  bombs 
and  devices — have  yielded  two  important 
bodies  of  Information.  They  have  shown 
how  to  bring  the  country's  nuclear  striking 
force  to  Its  present  state  of  high  effective- 
ness. And  they  have  demonstrated  the  ef- 
fects of  nuclear  weapons  over  a  wide  range 
of  yields.  Among  the  many  questions  that 
call  for  soundly  based  knowledge  of  weapons 
effects  perhaps  none  is  more  Important  in  a 
discussion  of  the  technical  aspects  of  na- 
tional secTirlty  than:  What  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  mrprlse  attack  by  missiles  on  the 
cotintryli  own  missile  forces?     Obviously  If 


the  huge  U.S.  Investment  In  Its  nuclear 
armament  Is  to  succeed  In  deterring  an  at- 
tacker, that  armament  must  be  capable  of 
surviving  a  first  strike. 

A  reliable  knowledge  of  weapons  effects 
Is  crucial  to  the  making  of  rational  decisions 
about  the  number  of  missiles  needed,  the 
hardening  of  missile  emplacements,  the  de- 
gree of  dispersal,  the  proportion  that  should 
be  made  mobile  and  so  on.  The  military 
planner  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
such  decisions  take  time — years — to  carry 
out  and  require  large  Investments  of  finite 
physical  and  human  resources.  The  inertia 
of  the  systems  is  such  that  the  design  engi- 
neer at  work  today  must  be  concerned  not 
with  the  Btu-prlse  attack  that  might  be 
launched  today  but  rather  with  the  kind  and 
size  of  forces  that  might  be  launched  against 
them  years  In  the  future.  In  addition  to 
blast,  shock,  and  othw  physical  effects,  there- 
fore, the  planner  must  contend  with  a  vast 
range  of  other  considerations.  These  In- 
clude the  yields  of  the  various  bombs  the 
attacker  would  use  against  each  target;  the 
reliability  and  accuracy  of  his  missiles;  the 
number  and  kind  of  weapons  systems  he 
would  have  available  for  attack;  the  tactics 
of  the  attacker,  meaning  the  nimiber  of  mis- 
siles he  would  commit  to  a  first  strike,  the 
fractions  he  would  allocate  to  military  as 
against  civilian  targets  and  the  relative  Im- 
portance he  would  assign  to  various  kinds  of 
military  targets,  the  effects  of  chaos  on  the 
defender's  cap>aclty  to  resp>ond,  and  so  on.  In 
all  cases  the  planner  must  project  his  think- 
ing forward  to  some  hypothetical  future 
time,  making  what  he  can  of  the  available 
intelligence  about  the  prospective  attackers 
present  capabilities  and  Intentions.  Plainly 
all  these  "other  considerations"  Involve  in- 
herently greater  uncertainties  than  the 
knowledge  of  weapons  effects. 

The  extensive  classified  and  unclassified 
literature  accumulated  in  two  decades  of 
weapons  tests  and  available  to  U.S.  military 
planners  contains  at  least  some  observations 
on  all  Important  effects  for  weapons  with  a 
large  range  of  yields.  These  observations  are 
more  or  less  well  understood  In  terms  of 
physical  theories;  they  can  be  expressed  In 
numerical  or  algebraic  form,  and  they  can 
be  extrapolated  Into  areas  not  fully  explored 
In  the  weapons  tests  conducted  by  the 
United  States,  for  example  Into  the  ICW- 
megaton  range.  As  one  departs  from  the 
precise  circumstances  of  past  experiments, 
of  course,  extrapolation  becomes  less  and  less 
reliable.  Nonetheless,  some  sort  of  estimate 
can  t>e  made  about  what  the  prompt  and 
direct  effects  will  be  under  any  conceivable 
set  of  circumstances. 

Consider,  In  contrast,  the  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty Implicit  In  predicting  the  number 
and  kind  of  weapons  systems  that  might  be 
available  to  the  prospective  attacker.  Such 
an  uncertainty  manifested  Itself  in  the 
famous  "missile  gap"  controversy.  The  re- 
markable difference  laetween  the  dire  predic- 
tions made  in  the  late  19&0's — based  as  they 
were  on  the  best  available  Intelligence — 
and  the  actual  situation  that  developed 
in  the  early  1960'8  can  be  taken  as  indicating 
the  magnitude  of  the  uncertainties  that  sur- 
round the  variables  other  than  weapons 
effects  with  which  the  military  planner  must 
contend.  Moreover,  these  factors,  as  they 
concern  a  future  attack,  are  uncertain  not 
only  to  the  defender;  they  are  almost  as  un- 
certain to  the  attacker. 

Uncertain tieSI  of  this  order  and  kind  defy 
reduction  to  mathematical  expression.  A 
human  activity  as  complex  as  modern  war 
cannot  be  computed  with  tiie  precision  pos- 
sible In  manipulation  of  the  data  that  con- 
cern weapons  effects.  What  U  more,  the  un- 
certainties about  this  single  aspect  of  the 
total  problem  are  not,  as  is  sometimes  as- 
sumed, multiplicative  in  estlmatlcm  of  the 
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overall  uncertainty.  Woet,  but  not  all.  of 
the  uncertainties  are  Independent  ot  one 
another.  The  total  uncertainty  la  therefore, 
crudely  speaUng,  the  square  root  of  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  the  Individual  uncertain- 
ties. 

In  our  view  further  refinement  of  the  re- 
maining uncertainties  in  the  data  concern- 
ing prompt  direct  physical  effects  can  con- 
tribute virtually  nothing  more  to  manage- 
ment of  the  real  military  and  political  prob- 
lems, even  though  it  would  produce  neater 
graphs.  Purthermore.  if  new  effects  should 
be  discovered  either  experimentally  or  theo- 
retically in  the  future,  or  if.  In  certain  pe- 
culiar environments,  some  of  the  now 
known  effects  should  be  excessively  uncer- 
tain, it  will  be  almost  certainly  possible  to 
"overdeslgn"  the  protection  against  them. 
Thus,  although  renewed  atmospheric  testing 
would  contribute  some  refinement  to  the 
data  on  weapons  effects,  the  information 
would  be.  at  best,  of  marginal  value. 

Such  refinements  continue  to  be  sought 
In  the  underground   tests  that  are  counte- 
nanced  under  the  partial   test  ban.     From 
this  work  may  also  come  some  reductions  in 
the  cost  of  weapons,  nvxlest   Improvements 
in  yield-to-weight   ratios,   devices   to  fill   in 
the    spectrimi    of    tactical    nuclear    weapons 
and  so  on.    There  Is  little  else  to  Justify  the 
effort  and  expenditure.    The  program  is  said 
by  some  to  be  necessary,  for  example,  to  the 
development  of  a  pure  fusion  bomb,  some- 
times referred  to  as  the  "neutron  bomb."    It 
is  fortunate  that  this  theoretically  possible 
(stars  are  pure  fusion  systems)    device  has 
turned  out  to  be  so  highly  difficult  to  create; 
if  it  were  relatively  simple,  its  development 
might  open  the  way  to  thermonuclear  arma- 
ment for  the  smallest  and  poorest  powers  in 
the    world.      The    United    States,    with    its 
heavy  Investment  In  fission -to-fuslon  tech- 
nology, would  be  the  last  nation  to  welcome 
this  development  and  ougM  to  be  the  last  to 
encourage  it.     Underground   testing  is   also 
Justified  for  its  contribution  to  the  potential 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  explosives.     Promis- 
ing as  these  may  l>e.  the  world  could  forgo 
them  for  a  time  in  exchange  for  cessation  of 
the  arms  race.     Perhaps  the  best  rationale 
for  the  underground  test  program  is  that  it 
helps  to  keep  the  scientific  laboratories  of 
the    Military    Establishment    intact    and    in 
readiness — in  readiness,  however,  for  a  full- 
scale  resumption  of  the  arms  race. 

Paradoxically,  one  of  the  potential  desta- 
bilizing elements  In  the  present  nuclear 
standoff  U  the  possibility  that  one  of  the 
rival  powers  might  develop  a  successful  anti- 
missile defense.  Such  a  system,  truly  air- 
tight and  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  one 
of  the  powers,  would  effectively  nullify  the 
deterrent  force  of  the  other,  exposing  the 
latter  to  a  first  attack  against  which  it  could 
not  retaliate.  The  pjossibUities  in  thU  quar- 
ter have  often  been  cited  In  rationalization 
of  the  need  for  resuming  nuclear  tests  in  the 
atmosphere.  Here  two  questions  must  be 
examined.  One  must  first  ask  if  it  is  possi- 
ble to  develop  a  successful  antimissile  de- 
fense system.  It  then  becomes  appropriate 
to  consider  whether  or  not  nuclear  weapons 
tests  can  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
such  a  development. 

Any  nation  that  commits  Itself  to  large- 
scale  defense  of  its  civilian  population  in  the 
thermonuclear  age  must  necessarily  reckon 
with  passive  modes  of  defense  (shelters)  as 
well  as  acUve  ones  (antimissile  missiles).  It 
is  In  the  active  mode,  however,  that  the 
hazard  of  technological  surprise  most  often 
lurks.  The  hazard  invites  consideration  If 
only  for  the  deeper  Insight  it  provides  into 
the  contemporary  revolution  in  the  tech- 
nology of  WSU". 

The  primary  strategic  result  of  that  revolu- 
tion has  been  to  overbalance  the  scales  In 
favcM-  of  the  attacker  rather  than  th«  de- 
fender.    During  World   War  n  interception 
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of  no  more  than  10  percent  of  the  attacking 
force  gave  victory  to  the  defending  force  iu 
the  Battle  of  Britain.    AttrlUon  of  this  mag- 
nitude was  enough  to  halt  the  German  at- 
tack because  It  meant  that  a  given  weapons- 
delivery    system    (bomber   and    crew)    could 
deliver  on  the  average  only   10   payloads  of 
high  explosive;  such  a  delivery  rate  was  not 
sufficient   to   produce  backbreaklng  damage. 
In  warfare  by  thermonuclear  missiles  the  sit- 
uation is  quantltaUvely  and  qualitatively  dif- 
ferent.    It  is  easily  possible  for  the  offense 
to  have  In  lU  possession  and  ready  to  launch 
a  niunber  of  missiles  that  exceeds  the  n\xm- 
ber  of  important  industrial  targets  to  l>e  at- 
tacked by.  let  us  say,  a  factor  of  10.     Yet 
the  successful  deUvery  of  only  one  warhead 
against   each    such    target    would    result    in 
wtiat  most  people  would  consider  an   effec- 
tive attack.     Thus   where  an  attrition   rate 
of  only  10  percent  formerly  crowned  the  de- 
fense with  success,  a  penetration  rate  of  only 
10  percent  (corresponding  to  an  attrition  rate 
of  90  percent)   would  give  complete  success 
to  the  offense.    The  raUo  of  these  two  ratios 
la   100   to   1;    in  this   sense  the   task   of  de- 
fense can  be  said  to  have  become  two  orders 
of  magnitude  more  difficult. 

Beyond  this  summary  statement  of  the 
situation  there  are  many  general  reasons  for 
believing  that  defense  against  thermonuclear 
attack  is  Impossible.  On  the  eve  of  attack 
the  offense  can  take  time  to  get  ready  and 
to  "point  up"  its  forces;  the  defense,  mean- 
while, must  stay  on  the  alert  over  periods 
of  years,  perpetually  ready  and  able  to  fire 
within  the  very  few  minutes  available  after 
the  first  early  warning.  The  attacker  can 
pick  its  targets  and  can  choose  to  concen- 
trate its  forces  on  some  and  Ignore  others; 
the  defense  must  be  prepared  to  defend  all 
'  possible  Important  targets.  The  offense  may 
attack  the  defense  itself;  then,  as  soon  as 
one  weapon  gets  through,  the  rest  have  a 
free  ride. 

The  hopelessness  of  the  task  of  defense  Is 
apparent  even  now  in  the  stalemate  of  the 
arms    race.      A    considerable    inertia    drags 
against  the  movement  of  modern,  large-scale, 
unitary  weapons  systems  from  the  stage  of 
research    and    development    to    operational 
deployment.     The  duration  and  magnitude 
of    these    enterprises,    whether   defensive    or 
offensive,  practically  assure   that  no  system 
can  reach  full  deployment  under  the  manUe 
of   secrecy.     The  designer  of   the  defensive 
system,  however,  cannot  begin  until  he  has 
learned  something  about  the  properties  and 
capabilities  of  the  offensive  system.     Inevit- 
ably the  defense  must  start  the  race  a  Up 
behind.    In  recent  years.  It  seems,  the  offense 
has  even  gained  somewhat  In  the  speed  with 
which  it  can  put  into  operaUon  stratagems 
and  devices  that  nullify  the  most  extraordi- 
nary achievements  In  the  technology  of  de- 
fense.     These   general   observations   are   ex- 
pensively illustrated  in  the  development  and 
obsolescence  of  two  major  U.S.  defense  sys- 
tems. 

Barly  In  the   1960's  the  United  States  set 
out  to  erect  an  impenetrable  defense  against 
a   thermonuclear   attack   by   bombers.     The 
North  American  continent  was  to  be  ringed 
with  a  system  of  detectors  that  would  flash 
information  back  through  the  communica- 
tions  network   to   a   number  of  computers. 
The  computers  were  to  figure  out  from  this 
data  what  was  going  on  and  what  ought  to 
bj  done  alK>ut  It  and  then  fiash  a  series  of 
commands  to  the  various  interceptor  systems. 
In  addition  to  piloted  aircraft,  theae  includ- 
ed the  Bomare  (a  guided  airborne  missile) 
and  the  Nike-Hercules   (a  ballUtic   rocket) 
By  the  early  19Ws  thU  "Sage"  system  was 
to  be  ready  to  detect.  Intercept  and  destroy 
the  beavlest  attack  that  could  be  launched 
against  it. 

The  early  IMO's  have  come  and  yet  noth- 
ing like  the  capability  planned  In  Um  1«60's 


has  been  attained.  Why  not?  Time  seal* 
stretched  out.  subsystems  failed  to  attala 
their  planned  capabilities  and  costs  hi. 
creased  Most  important,  the  offense  against 
which  the  system  was  designed  is  not  tb« 
offense  that  actually  exists  in  the  early 
1960's  Today  the  offensive  system  on  botJi 
sides  Is  a  mixture  of  missiles  and  bomt>en 
The  Sage  system  has  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  soft  but  vital  organs  completely  vul- 
nerable  to  missiles — a  successful  missile  st- 
tack  on  them  would  give  a  free  ride  to  the 
bombers.  As  early  as  1968  the  Etepartmant 
of  Defense  came  to  realize  that  this  would 
be  the  situation,  and  the  original  grand  plan 
was  steadily  cut  back.  In  other  words,  tha 
Sage  system  that  could  have  been  available, 
say.  In  1963  and  that  should  have  remained 
useful  at  least  through  the  19ao*s  would  'jx 
principle  have  worked  quite  well  against  the 
offense  that  existed  in  the  1950*s. 

To  answer  the  Intercontinental  ballstlc 
missile,  the  Department  of  Defense  launched 
the  development  of  the  Nlke-Ze\u  system. 
Nlke-Zeus  was  intended  to  provide  not  a 
defense  of  the  continent  at  its  perimeter 
but  a  point  defense  of  specific  targets.  To 
be  sure,  the  points  were  fairly  large — tha 
regions  of  population  concentration  around 
50  to  70  of  the  country's  biggest  cities.  Tha 
system  was  to  detect  incoming  warheads, 
feeding  the  radar  returns  directly  into  its 
computers,  and  launch  and  guide  an  inter- 
ceptor missile  carrying  a  nuclear  warhead 
into  intersection  with  the  trajectory  of  each 
of  the  Incoming  warheads. 

Nlke-Zeus  was  not  designed  to  defend  tha 
1.000  or  so  smaller  centers  outside  the  metro- 
politan areas  simply  because  there  are  too 
many  of  these  to  be  covered  by  the  resources 
available  for  a  system  so  huge  and  compli- 
cated.   Nor  was  the  system  designed  to  de- 
fend the  retaliatory  missiles,  the  security  of 
these  forces  being  entrusted  to  the  more  re- 
liable protection  of  dispersal,  concealment, 
mobility  and  number.    In  principle,  the  de- 
fense of  a  hardened  missile  silo  would  have 
presented  by  far  the  simplest  case  for  proof 
of  the  effectiveness  ot  Nike-Zeus  as  advanced 
by  those  who  contend  that  such  a  system 
can  be  made  to  work.     There  would  be  no 
ambiguity  about  the  location  of  the  tarfet 
of  the  incoming  warhetul.    By  the  same  token 
Nlke-Zeus  might  have  been   considered  for 
the  defense  of  a  few  special  defense  posts, 
such  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Air  Defense 
Command    of    the   Strategic   Air   Command. 
These  Bp>eclal   cases   are  so  few   in   number, 
however,   that  it  had   to  be  concluded  that 
the    attacker    would    either    blast    his    way 
through  to  them  by  a  concentration  of  fire- 
power or  ignore  them  altogether. 

At  the  time  of  the  conception  of  the  Nike- 
Zeus  system  its  designers  were  confronted 
with  a  comparatively  simple  problem,  name- 
ly, that  of  shooting  down  the  warheads  one 
by  one  as  they  presented  themselves  to  the 
detectors.     Even  this  simple  problem  had  to 
be  regarded  as  essentially  luisolvable.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  90-percent  success  in  inter- 
ception constitutes   failure  In  the  inverted 
terms    of   thermonuclear    warfare.     At   first, 
therefore,  the  designers  of  the  offensive  sys- 
tem did  not  take  the  prospect  of  an  anti- 
missile system  seriously.     Then   the  possi- 
bility that  the  problem  of  missile  intercep- 
tion might  be  solved  in  princlpte  gave  them 
pause.     Thereupon  the  designers  of  the  of- 
fense   began   to   Invent  a   family   of   "pene- 
tration aids,"  that  is,  decoys  and  confusion 
techniques.     The   details   of    theae   and   the 
plans  for  their   use  are   classified,   but  the 
underlying    principles    are    obvious.      They 
include     light    decoys     that     can     be     pro- 
vided in  large   numbers  but   that   soon   l)e- 
tray  their  character  as  "atmospheric  sorting" 
separates  them  from  the  heavier  decoys  (and 
actual   warheads)    that  can   be  provided  in 
smaller   numbers   to  confuse  tha  defending 
detectors  down  to  the  last  minute.     Single 


rockets  can  also  eject  multiple  warheads. 
Both  the  decoys  and  the  warheads  can  be 
Quule  to  present  ambiguous  cross  sections 
to  the  radar  systems.  Theae  devices  and 
stratagems  overwhelmed  the  designed  capa- 
bility of  the  Nlke-Zeus  system  and  compelled 
Its  recent  abandonment. 

If  the  installation  of  the  system  had  pro- 
ceeded according  to  plan,  the  first  Nlke-Zeus 
units  would  have  been  operational  within 
the  next  year  or  two.  This  could  have  been 
celebrated  as  a  technical  milestone.  As  a 
means  of  defense  of  a  substantial  percentage 
of  the  population,  however,  the  system  would 
not  have  reached  full  operational  deplojrment 
until  the  end  of  the  decade.  In  view  of  its 
huge  cost  the  system  should  then  have  looked 
forward  to  a  decade  of  useful  life  until,  say, 
the  late  1970's.  Thus,  in  inexorable  accord- 
ance With  the  ph8ise-lag  of  the  defense,  the 
U.S  population  was  to  be  defended  a  decade 
too  late  by  a  system  that  might  have  been 
effective  In  principle  (although  most  prob- 
ably not  In  practice)  against  the  missiles  of 
the  early  1960"s. 

The  race  of  the  tortoise  and  the  hare  has 
now  entered  the  next  lap  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Nlke-X  system  as  successor  to 
Nlke-Zeus.  The  Advanced  Research  Proj- 
ects Agency  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  been  spending  something  on  the  order  of 
$200  million  a  year  on  its  so-called  Defender 
program,  exploring  on  the  broadest  front  the 
principles  and  techniques  that  might  prove 
useful  in  the  attempt  to  solve  the  antimissile 
problem.  Although  nothing  on  the  horizon 
suggests  that  there  is  a  solution,  this  kind  of 
work  must  go  forward.  It  not  only  serves 
the  forlorn  hope  of  developing  an  active  anti- 
missile defense  but  also  promotes  the  con- 
tinued development  of  offensive  weapons. 
The  practical  fact  Is  that  work  on  defensive 
systems  turns  out  to  be  the  best  way  to  pro- 
mote Invention  of  the  penetration  aids  that 
nullify  them. 

As  the  foregoing  discussion  makes  clear, 
the  problems  of  antimissile  development  are 
problems  In  radar,  computer  technology,  mis- 
sile propulsion,  guidance,  and  control.  The 
nuclear  warheads  for  the  antimissile  missile 
have  been  ready  for  a  long  time  for  delivery 
to  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  Although 
It  is  argued  that  certain  refinements  in  the 
existing  data  about  weapons  effects  are 
needed,  the  other  uncertainties  all  loom 
much  larger  than  the  marginal  tmcertalntles 
In  these  physical  effects.  The  antimissile  de- 
fense problem,  then,  Is  one  In  which  nuclear 
testing  can  play  no  really  significant  jjart. 

The  pursuit  of  an  active  defense  system  de- 
mands parallel  effort  on  the  passive  defense, 
or  shelter,  front  because  the  nature  of  the 
defense  system  strongly  conditions  the  tactics 
of  the  offense  that  U  likely  to  be  mounted 
against  It.  To  take  a  perhaps  farfetched  ex- 
ample, a  Nlke-Zeus  system  that  provided 
protection  for  the  major  population  centers 
might  Invite  the  attacker  to  concentrate  the 
weight  of  his  assault  In  ground  bursts  on  re- 
mote military  Installations  and  tmprotected 
areas  adjacent  to  cities,  relying  on  massive 
fallout  to  Imperil  the  population  centers. 
This  example  serves  also  to  suggest  how  heav- 
ily the  effectiveness  of  any  program  for  shel- 
tering the  civilian  population  depends  on  the 
tactics  of  the  attacker.  Fallout  shelters  by 
themselves  are  of  no  avail  If  the  attacker 
chooses  to  assult  the  population  centers 
directly. 

In  any  speculation  about  the  kind  of  attack 
to  which  this  country  might  be  exposed  It 
Is  useful  to  note  where  the  military  targets 
are  located.  Most  of  the  missile  bases  are.|ln 
fact,  far  from  the  largest  cities.  Other  key 
military  installations,  however,  are  not  so 
located.  Boston,  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  (Long 
Beach ) ,  and  San  Diego  all  have  Important 
naval  bases.  Essential  command  and  con- 
trol centera  are  located  In  and  near  Denver, 
Omaha,  and  Washington,  D.C.     The  rollcall 


could  be  extended  to  Include  other  major 
cities  containing  military  Installations  that 
would  almost  certainly  have  to  be  attacked 
In  any  major  assault  on  this  country.  The 
list  does  not  stop  with  these;  it  la  only  pru- 
dent to  suppose  still  other  cities  would  come 
under  attack,  because  there  Is  no  way  to 
know  in  advance  what  the  strategy  may  be. 
The  only  kind  of  shelter  that  Is  being  seri- 
ously considered  these  days,  for  other  than 
certain  key  military  Installations,  Is  the  fall- 
out shelter.  By  definition  fallout  shelters 
offer  protection  against  nothing  but  fallout 
and  provide  virtually  no  protection  against 
blast,  fire  storms,  and  other  direct  effects. 
Some  people  have  tried  to  calculate  t±ie  per- 
centage of  the  population  that  would  be 
saved  by  fallout  shelters  in  the  event  of  mas- 
sive attack.  Such  calc\ilatlons  always  Involve 
predictions  about  the  form  of  the  attack, 
but  since  the  form  is  unknowable  the  cal- 
culations are  nonsensical.  Even  for  the  peo- 
ple protected  by  fallout  shelters  the  big  prob- 
lem Is  not  a  problem  In  the  physical  theory 
of  gamma-ray  attenuation,  which  can  be 
neatly  computed,  but  rather  the  sociological 
problem  of  the  sudden  Initiation  of  general 
chaos,  which  Is  not  subject  to  numerical 
analysis. 

Suppose,  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  country 
were  to  take  fallout  shelters  seriously  and 
build  them  in  every  city  and  town.  The  peo- 
ple living  in  metropolitan  areas  that  qualify 
as  targets  because  they  contain  essential 
military  Installations  and  the  people  living 
in  metropolitan  areas  that  might  be  targeted 
as  a  matter  of  deliberate  policy  would  soon 
recognize  that  fallout  shelters  are  Inade- 
quate. That  conclusion  would  be  reinforced 
by  the  Inevitable  reaction  from  the  other  side 
whose  mllltiry  planners  would  be  compelled 
to  consider \a  massive  civilian-shelter  pro- 
gram as  portending  a  first  strike  against 
them.  CertaUMy  the  military  planners  of 
the  United  St«nes  would  be  remiss  If  they 
did  not  take  similar  note  of  a  civilian-shelter 
program  in  the  U.S.SJI.  As  a  step  In  the 
escalation  of  the  arms  race  toward  the  ulti- 
mate outbreak  of  war,  the  fallout  shelter 
would  lead  Inevitably  to  the  blast  shelter. 
Even  with  large  numbers  of  blast  shelters 
built  and  evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
metropolitan  community,  people  would  soon 
realize  that  shelters  alone  are  not  enough. 
Accidental  alarms,  even  In  tautly  disciplined 
military  installations,  have  shown  that  peo- 
ple do  not  always  take  early  warnings  seri- 
ously. Even  If  they  did,  a  16-mlnute  "early" 
warning  provides  less  than  enough  time  to 
seal  the  population  into  shelters.  Accord- 
ingly, the  logical  next  step  Is  the  llve-ln  and 
work-in  blast  shelter  leading  to  still  further 
disruption  and  distortion  of  civilization. 
There  Is  no  logical  termination  of  the  line 
of  reasoning  that  starts  with  belief  In  the 
usefulness  of  fallout  shelters;  the  logic  of 
this  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  national 
security  leads  to  a  diverging  series  of  ever- 
more grotesque  measures.  This  is  to  say, 
in  so  many  words,  that  If  the  arms  race  con- 
tinues and  resumes  Its  former  accelerating 
tempo,  1984  Is  more  than  Just  a  date  on  the 
calendar  20  years  hence. 

Ever  since  shortly  after  World  War  n  the 
military  power  of  the  United  States  has 
been  steadily  increasing.  Throughout  this 
same  period  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  has  been  rapidly  and  Inex- 
orably diminishing.  In  the  early  1950's  the 
U.S.SJI.,  on  the  basis  of  its  own  unilateral 
decision  and  determination  to  accept  the 
Inevitable  retaliation,  could  have  launched 
an  attack  against  the  United  States  with 
bombers  carrying  fission  bomtM.  Some  of 
these  bombers  wotUd  have  penetrated  our 
defenses  and  the  American  casualties  would 
have  numbered  In  the  millions.  In  the  later 
i950's.  again  on  Its  own  sole  decision  and 
determination  to  accept  the  Inevitable  mas- 
sive retaliation,  the  U.8.S.R.  could  have 
launched  an  attack  against  the  United  States 


using  more  and  better  bombers,  this  time 
carrying  thermonuclear  t>ombs.  Some  of 
these  bombers  would  have  penetrated  our 
defenses  and  the  American  casiialtles  could 
have  numbered  In  th«  tens  of  millions. 

Today  the  U.8.S  Jl.,  again  on  the  basis  of  its 
own  decision  and  determination  to  accept  the 
inevitable  retaliation,  could  launch  an  attack 
on  the  United  States  using  Intercontinental 
missiles  and  bombers  carrying  thermonuclear 
weapons.  This  time  the  number  of  American 
casualties  could  very  well  be  on  the  order  of 
100  million. 

The  steady  decrease  li}  national  security 
did  not  result  frcxn  any  inaction  on  the  pcu-t 
of  responsible  U.S.  military  and  civilian  au- 
thorities. It  resulted  from  the  systematic  ex- 
ploitation of  the  products  of  modern  science 
and  technology  by  the  UBjBJI.  The  air  de- 
fenses deployed  by  the  United  States  during 
the  1950'6  would  have  reduced  the  nvmiber 
of  casualties  the  country  might  have  other- 
■9f\Be  sustained,  but  their  existence  did  not 
substantively  modify  this  picture.  Nor  covUd 
it  have  been  altered  by  any  other  defense 
measures  that  might  have  been  taken  but 
that  for  one  reason  or  another  were  not  taken. 

From  the  Soviet  point  of  view  the  picture  Is 
similar  but  much  worse.  The  military  power 
of  the  U.S.SJI.  has  been  steadily  increasing 
since  It  became  an  atomic  power  in  1949. 
Soviet  national  security,  however,  has  been 
steadily  decreasing.  Hypothetlcally  the 
United  States  could  unilaterally  decide  to 
destroy  the  U5.8JI.  and  the  U.S.SJI.  would 
be  absolutely  powerless  to  prevent  it.  That 
coiuitry  could  only,  at  best,  seek  to  wreak 
revenge  through  whatever  retaliatory  capa- 
bility it  might  then  have  left. 

Bo*h  sides  in  the  arms  race  are  thus  con- 
fronted by  the  dilemma  of  steadily  increas- 
ing military  power  and  steadily  decreasing 
national  security.  It  Is  our  considered  pro- 
fessional Judgment  that  this  dilemma  has  no 
technical  solution.  If  the  great  powers  con- 
tinue to  look  for  solutions  In  the  area  of 
science  and  technology  only,  the  result  will 
be  to  worsen  the  sltxiatlon.  The  clearly  pre- 
dictable course  of  the  arms  race  Is  a  steady 
open  spiral  downward  Into  oblivion. 

We  are  optimistic,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
there  is  a  solution  to  this  dllenuna.  The 
partial  nuclear  test  ban,  we  hope  and  believe. 
Is  tnily  an  Impcwtant  first  step  toward  find- 
ing a  solution  in  an  area  where  a  solution 
may  exist.  A  next  logical  step  would  be  the 
conclusion  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  such 
as  tliat  on  which  the  great  povrars  came  close 
to  agreement  more  l^han  once  during  10  long 
years  of  negotiation  at  Oeneva.  The  policing 
and  inspection  procedures  so  nearly  agreed  on 
In  those  parleys  would  set  significant  prec- 
edents and  lay  the  foundations  of  mutual 
confidence  for  proceeding  thereafter  to  ac- 
tual disarmament. 


Hon.  Antonio  Fereot-Itcm 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or    FKNNSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1,  1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  have 
been  unusually  fortunate  during  these 
past  18  years  to  have  had  as  their  spokes- 
man and  helpmate  in  Congress,  the  Hon- 
orable Ainoino  FiBRds-IsnH. 

After  18  years  of  dedicated  service.  Dr. 
Febn66-I8Kkk,  Resident  Commissions  of 
the  Ckxnm<»wealth  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the 
United  States,  is  planning  to  return  home 
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where  he  is  a  candidate  for  election  as 
senator  at  large  in  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  Puerto  Rico. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  come 
to  know  and  admire  Dr.  PERif6s-IsKRN 
during  my  service  in  Consresa.  He  is  a 
warm  and  affable  gentleman  for  whom 
an  of  us  in  the  House  have  the  highest 
regard.  He  has  done  an  excellent  job 
for  his  people  and  we  wish  him  and  his 
family  the  best  of  luck  in  his  future 
endeavors. 


'The  Great  Manpower  Grab":   Tbc  Reply 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLUND 

or    PEfrNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Se- 
lect Subcommittee  on  Labor,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  the  chairman,  held 
hearings  this  summer  on  the  role  of  the 
Federal -State  Employment  Service  as  £in 
institution  which  must  play  a  vital  role 
in  this  Nation's  efforts  to  conserve,  de- 
velop, and  use  fully  and  efflciently  our 
manpower  resources. 

Subsequent  to  our  hearings  this  sum- 
mer, an  article  appeared  in  the  Reader's 
Engest.  entitled  "The  Great  Manpower 
Grab,"  which  attacked  the  Federal-State 
Employment  Service  in  a  manner  that 
can  only  confuse  and  mislead  the  public 
about  the  poUcies  of  the  service. 

Fortunately,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  has  not  allowed  this  unwarranted 
attack  upon  the  Federal-State  Employ- 
ment Service  to  go  imanswered,  even 
though  the  Reader's  Digest  Itself  has 
never  been  willing  to  allow  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  space  In  the  magazine  to 
reply  to  the  repeated  assaults  the  Digest 
has  made  against  different  activities  of 
the  Department.  The  Department  of 
Labor  has  prepared  an  excellent  fact 
sheet,  which  sets  forth.  In  ample  detail, 
the  inaccurate,  misleading,  distorted 
statements  that  are  contained  in  "The 
Great  Manpower  Grab." 

I  commend  this  fact  sheet  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  urge  that  all  Members  of 
Congress  read  it.  I  am  completely  con- 
fident that  any  op>en-mlnded  person  who 
looks  both  at  the  Reader's  Digest  article, 
"The  Great  Manpower  Grab."  and  the 
fact  sheet  which  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  prepared,  will  find  himself 
shocked  and  dismayed  to  realize  how 
far  the  Reader's  Digest  article  departed 
from  standards  of  fair  and  responsible 
journalism,  when  It  made  this  attack  on 
the  emplo3mient  service. 

The  fact  sheet  follows: 

Pact  Shkkt 

(Pot  the  record — Pacts  about  the  VS.  Em- 
ployment Service  presented  to  correct  the  dis- 
tortions. xnUrepreoentaUona,  and  statements 
based  on  false  assumptions  which  appeared 
in  the  October  1964  Issue  of  Reader's  Digest.) 

An  organized  campaign  attacking  the  pub- 
lic employment  service  system  is  being  di- 
rected both  at  Members  of  Congreas  and  the 
public    by    Individual    fee-charging    employ- 


ment agencies,  and  collectively,  through  a 
national  association  called  the  National  Em- 
ployment Association. 

The  purpose  of  their  campaign  against 
the  public  employment  service  system  was 
stated  In  a  newsletter  entitled:  "Who's  Hir- 
ing Who?"  and  directed  to  association  mem- 
bers at  their  1962  convention.     It  said: 

"Congressional  Investigation  of  public  em- 
ployment agencies  Is  one  virtually  certain 
restilt  of  a  properly  conducted  compaign  of 
this  kind.  A  major  cutback  In  tax-supported 
employment  operations  Is  a  definitely  cer- 
tain result.  Par  more  public  support.  In- 
creased business,  greater  prospects  for  growth 
will  be  Inevitable  side  benefits  for  private 
agency  owners.  But  only  If  they  get  behind 
It  with  strength  enough  to  assure  success." 

The  National  Association  of  fee-charging 
agencies  circulated  the  quoted  newsletter 
which  openly  stated  that  a  properly  orga- 
nized campaign  would  shape  a  congressional 
course  of  action  In  the  field  of  employment 
and  hiring  and  thus  achieve  the  association's 
stated  purpose. 

Soon  after  It  announced  Its  campaign  to 
be  directed  at  the  Congress,  the  association 
hired  a  paid  lobbyist.  A  $1,000  club  was 
established,  consisting  of  Individual  fee- 
charging  agencies  which  contributed  $1,000 
or  more  to  the  war  chest  of  over  $163,000  to 
be  used  largely  In  the  attack  against  the 
public  employment  service  system. 

The  drive  conducted  by  the  association 
of  fee-charging  agencies  through  Its  paid 
lobby  Is  well  organized.  Members  of  the 
Congress  as  well  as  news  media  and  periodi- 
cals have  been  heavily  circulated  with  a 
constant  repetition  of  misleading  Informa- 
tion, distortion  of  facts,  and  the  use  of  gen- 
eral scare  phrases. 

In  some  Instances  both  individuals  and 
publications  have  repeated  the  false  Infor- 
mation circulated  by  the  association  In  Its 
effort  to  undermine  and  break  down  the 
system  of  public  employment  offices  In  this 
country. 

The  most  recent  of  these  attacks  distort- 
ing the  goal  and  function  of  the  public  em- 
ployment service  appears  in  an  article  by 
Congressman  Bow  In  the  October  Issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest.  The  article  repeats  in  sub- 
stance  a  speech  ouule  by  Congressman  Bow 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  April  30.  1963. 

This  Pact  Sheet  Is  presented  In  response 
to  a  need  to  answer  allegations  made  by  an 
Individual  who  has  repeated  the  false  Infor- 
mation circulated  by  a  group  which  seeks  to 
sway  public  opinion  and  Influence  Its  atti- 
tude to  the  detriment  of  the  public  good. 

STATEMENT    I 

"The  great  manpower  grab — almost  un- 
noticed, the  U.S.  Employment  Service  Is  im- 
dermlnlng  one  of  our  basic  freedoms— the 
right  to  choose  one's  life  work.  •  •  •  But  it 
makes  no  bones  about  its  ultimate  goal 
That  goal,  according  to  USES  Director  Louis 
Levlne.  Is  to  build  the  Employment  Service 
into  'the  manpower  agency'  for  the  Na- 
tion, through  which  all  Job  hiring  would  be 
funneled." 

FACT 

1.  The  past,  present,  and  future  goal  of 
the  USES  and  Its  affiliated  State  employ- 
ment services  was  set  forth  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress some  33  years  ago.  This  goal  was  again 
brought  to  public  attention  by  the  Congress 
on  Augtist  17,  1JMJ4.  On  that  date  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  on  LabcM-.  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  stated  the  following 
for  the  record: 

"Congress  In  framing  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  in  1933  stipulated  that  a  placement  serv- 
ice be  provided  for  all  persons  'who  are  legal- 
ly qualified  to  engage  In  gainful  occupations." 
Accordingly,  the  employment  service  must 
operate  on  the  basis  that  Its  services  are  to 
be  available  to  all.  It  cannot  deny  service 
to  a  certain  portion  of  the  public  such  as 
employed  workers,  or  those  In  professional 


and  technical  occupations.  It  must  be  stalTed 
and  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  appU- 
cants.  Including  youth,  older  workers, 
and  other  applicants  who  come  to  the  em- 
ployment service  for  assistance — whether 
employed  or  unemployed,  highly  skilled,  or 
semiskilled   or  unskilled. 

"The  employment  service,  as  It  Is  now  op- 
erating both  with  respect  to  the  type  of  ai>- 
pllcant  It  Is  serving  and  with  respect  to  the 
matching  of  Job  and  Jobseeker,  Is  properly 
reflecting  the  spirit  of  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act" 

2.  In  a  statement  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  and  Employment,  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  on  June 
29.  1963,  Louis  Levlne.  Director  of  USES  said: 

"We  see  a  free  labor  market,  with  many 
hiring  channels,  with  the  employer  free  to 
hire  or  not  to  hire  by  means  of  any  channel 
he  wishes,  and  the  Job  seeker  free  to  use  any 
Job-flndlng  method  or  facility  that  he  pre- 
fers. There  will  be  no  monopoly,  no  compul- 
sory authority  In  the  Nation's  Job  markets." 

BTATEMKNT    n 

"Already  USES  exerts  iron-flst  financial 
control  over  some  1,900  State  employment 
offices." 

FACT 

By  law.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  charged 
with  the  prime  responsibility  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  adnvlnlstratlon  of  the  employ- 
ment secxirity  system.  The  Social  Security 
Act  of  1935.  as  amended,  section  30a(a)  says: 

"The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  from  time  to 
time  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  payment  to  each  State  which  has  an 
unemplo3m:ient  compensation  law  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act  such  amounts  as 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary for  the  proper  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  such  law  for  the  fiscal  year  during 
which  such  p)ayment  Is  to  be  made." 

Sec.  303   (a)    (5)    of  the  same  act  says: 

"Provided  further  that  the  amounts  speci- 
fied •  •  •  may,  •  •  •  be  used  for  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  SUte  for  administration  of 
Its  unemployment  compensation  law  and 
public    employment    offices.    •    •    ••• 

The  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of  1933,  secticm 
5(b)    says : 

"The  Secretary  shall  from  tlrte  to  time 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu^  for 
payments  to  each  State  •  •  •  such  amounts 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration 
of  its  public  employment  offices." 

The  Secretary  has  delegated  this  financial 
authority  to  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security. 

STATEltEI<rT    m 

"•  •  •  Congress  clearly  Intended  that  the 
Nation's  unemployed,  which  then  numbered 
nearly  13  million,  be  USES'  prime  concern." 

FACT 

The  Intent  of  Congress  Is  clearly  stated  In 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  report 
of  August  17.  1964: 

'•The  Employment  Service  must  •  •  • 
meet  the  needs  of  all  applicants  •  •  • 
whether   employed   or    unemployed." 

6TATEMXNT  IV 

"Today.  USES'  budget  Is  around  200  mil- 
lion dollars— double  what  it  was  In  fiscal 
1959." 

FACT 

The  above  flgxire  relates  to  the  total  Em- 
ployment Service  and  not  to  the  USES.  Here 
ar^  the  facts : 

1.  The  expenditures  of  State  Employment 
Security  agencies  for  employment  service  ac- 
tivities In  fiscal  year  1950  were  $101,300,000. 
In  fiscal  IBM,  expenditures  were  $164,200,000. 

Other  allegations  In  this  article  concern- 
ing the  financing  of  the  public  employment 
service  completely  Ignore  the  following  addi- 
tional vital  facts : 


2.  The  labor  force  has  grown  from  68.815. 
000  in  1953  to  72,975.000  In  1963.  The  num- 
ber of  workers  requesting  services  has  In- 
creased accordingly.  For  example,  tbe 
number  of  new  applications  rose  from  75 
million  In  fiscal  year  1963  to  over  11  million 
in  fiscal  1963. 

3.  The  costs  of  doing  business  have  In- 
creased for  the  pubUc  employnient  service 
juRt  as  they  have  for  any  other  business.  In 
the  past  10  years  for  example.  renU  have 
increased  166  percent  and  the  average  salary 
of  State  employees  has  Increased  61  percent. 

4  Greatly  expanded  responsibilities,  func- 
tions, and  programs  have  been  assigned  to 
the  public  employment  service  by  new  legis- 
lation enacted  by  the  Congress  to  meet  the 
rapidly  changing  manpower  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation. 

STATEMKMT    V 

In  addition.  It  received  the  lion's  share 
of  the  $47  million  the  Labor  Department 
got  for  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  retraining  program  In  fiscal 
1964  and  says  It  wlU  have  to  have  another 
175  minion  via  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  funds  In  fiscal  1965  to 
complete  the  Job." 

FACT 

1.  Congress  passed  this  act  In  1962  and  In 
order  not  to  establish  a  new  agency  asked 
the  Employment  Service  to  take  on  a  new 
dutye. 

2  The  "lion's  share"  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  appropria- 
tions is  funneled  to  State  employment  secu- 
rity agencies  to  be  paid,  through  public  em- 
plojrment  offices,  directly  to  trainees  for 
training  allowances,  subsistence,  and  trans- 
portation wbUe  in  training.  Of  the  money 
appropriated  In  fiscal  1964,  State  employ- 
ment security  agencies  received  approxi- 
mately 18  4  percent  of  the  funds  for  overall 
administration;  for  testing,  selection,  re- 
ferral, and  placement  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  trainees;  and 
for  processing  allowance  payments  to 
trainees.  The  USES  received  less  than  3.5 
{■>ercent  for  national  and  regional  adminis- 
tration of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  program. 

STATEMENT    VI 

"There  la  motintlng  evidence  to  support 
the  charge  that  tbe  USES  has  turned  its 
back  on  the  unemployed.'  " 

FACT 

Surveys  covering  all  State  employment 
services  show  that  approximately  98  percent 
of  placements  by  the  public  employment 
service  are  pt  unemployed  workers. 

STATEMENT    VIl 

"If  you  are  a  high  school  or  college  stu- 
dent, you  wUl  have  to  accept  the  guidance  of 
a  Government  employee  or  risk  being  num- 
bered among  the  forgotten  unemployed.  If 
you  wish  to  change  Jobs  and  thereby  better 
yourself,  you  will  have  to  win  the  approval 
of  a  Government  clerk  before  you  can  be  re- 
ferred to  a  new  position.  If  you  are  an  em- 
ployer, you  win  have  to  accept  whoever  Is 
sent  to  you  to  fill  a  Job  or  you  will  risk  get- 
ting on  the  Government's  black  list." 

FACT 

Tlie  public  employment  service  Us  a  volun- 
tary agency  to  which  no  one  Is  compelled  to 

go 

STATEMENT    Vin 

'Seniors  In  over  10.000  high  schools — about 
half  of  all  high  schools  In  the  country — are 
being  tested  and  counseled  by  the  Federal - 
State  Employment  Service." 

FACT 

This  Is  true.  At  the  InvlUtlon  of  the  high 
school,  the  State  Employment  Service  con- 
ducts cooperative  programs  with  the  schools 
to  supplement  their  own  guidance  programs. 


In  these  cooperative  school  progranas.  the 
Employment  Service  works  prlmarUy  with 
school  dropouts  and  graduating  seniors  who 
plan  to  enter  the  labor  force  upon  graduation 
and  who  wish  help  In  making  a  vocational 
choice  or  In  finding  a  Job. 

STATEMEI«T  IX 

"Aptitude  tests  and  counseling  services  are 
given  to  thousands  of  students  despite  the 
fact  that  some  psychologists  seriously  ques- 
tion the  qualification  of  Employment  Se- 
curity personnel  to  operate  In  this  delicate 
area.  Many  of  these  testers  and  counselors 
do  not  have  a  college  degree,  let  alone  spe- 
cialized training  In  psychology  that  would 
fit  them  to  guide  young  people  Into  life 
careers." 

FACT 

Two-thirds  of  Employment  Service  coun- 
selors, who  spend  50  percent  of  their  time  on 
counseling,  hold  college  degrees.  The  re- 
mainder have  some  college  training  and  or 
extensive  experience  In  working  with  youth. 

Employment  Service  cooperation  with  pub- 
lic schools  In  counseling  and  testing  has  been 
repeatedly  urged  by  such  responsible  groups 
a  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Associa- 
tion, the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth. 

STATEMENT  X 

■It  is  Impossible  to  calculate  how  many 
young  {>eople — potential  doctors,  lawyers, 
scientists — have  been  steered  Into  wrong 
careers  by  such  tests." 

^  FACT 

The  USES  general  aptitude  test  battery, 
which  Is  extensively  used  as  a  counseling 
tool,  has  been  cited  by  one  of  the  Nations 
best  authorities  In  the  guidance  field  as  "the 
most  adequately  standardized  and  validated 
battery  of  tests  now  avaUable  for  the  voca- 
tional counseling  and  placement  of  Inexperi- 
enced persons  and  ad  alts."  Tests  are  used  In 
conjunction  with  additional  Information 
about  the  Jobseeker  and  not  as  the  sole 
measure  of  his  ability. 

The  employment  counselor  then  assists 
but  does  not  "steer"  the  applicant  in  career 
planning.  The  individual  makes  his  own 
choice 

STATEMENT  XI 

•  USES  is  out  to  handle  the  Job  placement 
of  every  college  student  In  the  country. 

"Thus  far,  USES  boasts  that  nearly  300  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  have  accepted 
Employment  Service  counselors  and  guid- 
ance. 

"However,  the  USES  campus  campaign  has 
run  Into  formidable  opposition.  Some  200 
college  and  university  presidents  wrote  the 
college  placement  council  denouncing  the 
USES  blitz." 

FACTS 

Here  are  the  facts: 

1  It  Is  true  that  some  misunderstanding 
arose  in  1962.  but  since  then  a  working  rela- 
tionship and  accord  has  been  established. 
In  August  1964.  Dr.  John  M.  Brooks,  presi- 
dent of  the  college  placement  council  sub- 
mitted the  following  statement  to  the  Hol- 
land Subcommittee  on  Labor.  Dr.  Brooks 
stated: 

representatives    of   the   Bureau   of 

Employment  Security,  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  and  the  coUege  placement  council 
reached  a  working  agreement  wherein  each 
could  make  its  unique  contribution  to  the 
needs  of  coUege  youth." 

2.  At  the  end  of  1963  State  employment 
service  agencies  were  providing  on -campus 
services,  ranging  from  full-  to  part-time,  to 
77  colleges  and  universities  in  23  States  out 
of  the  more  than  2,000  colleges  and  unlversl- 
Ues  In  the  Nation. 

VrATKMENT  ZIX 

"USES  Is  signing  m<»e  and  more  compa- 
nies to  'exclusive  agreements'  under  which 


they  pledge   to  do  all  their  hiring  throtigh 
the  Employment  Service." 

FACT 

Some  firms  do  work  out  arrangements 
whereby  the  public  employment  service  re- 
cruits, screens,  and  refers  workers  in  selected 
occupations  In  accordance  with  the  em- 
ployer's Job  orders.  In  some  such  arrange- 
ments, applicants  are  directed  to  apply  at 
the  local  employment  service  office  for  Inter- 
viewing and  testing. 

The  employer  hires  only  the  workers  he 
chooses,  and  he  continues  to  get  workers 
from  other  traditional  sotirces  as  well.  Em- 
ployers voluntarily  enter  Into  these  arrange- 
ments with  the  employment  service  because 
efficient  screening  cuts  employee  turnover 
and  training  time,  two  of  the  high-cost  per- 
sonnel Items. 

Such  arrangements  are  also  advantageous 
to  the  Job  seeker  because  they  shorten  the 
period  of  his  unemployment. 

STATEMENT   XIH 

"Labor  unions  have  turned  over  their  own 
hiring  halls  to  the  USES'  State  subsidiaries. 
They  are  concentrating  their  efforts  on  a 
campaign  to  force  companies  to  get  on  the 
USES'  bandwagon." 

FACT 

Public  employment  services  are  available 
to  any  workers  or  employers,  whether  cov- 
ered by  union  contract  or  not,  who  wish  to 
use  Its  services.  In  a  few  Instances,  In  major 
metropolitan  areas,  both  management  and 
labor  have  found  it  advantageous  to  agree 
through  Joint  voluntary  action  to  use  the 
public  employment  service  and  to  discon- 
tinue union  hiring  halls. 

STATEMENT  XIV 

"Instead  of  devoting  all  Its  effort  to  plac- 
ing America's  4  million  unemployed.  USES 
is  now  finding  new  Jobs  for  more  than  a 
quarter  million  professional  and  managerial 
persormel  each  year. 

"More  and  more,  USES  Is  concentrating  on 
placing  people  whose  talents  and  skills  are 
In  high  demand — engineers,  scieatlsts, 
schoolteachers,  nurses,  and  even  -higii-sala- 
ried  executives.  USES  placements  In  this 
field  have  nearly  tripled  In  the  last  decade 
and  zoomed  an  In^iresslve  50  percent  since 
1960." 

FACT 

By  law,  individual  income  is  not  a  con- 
sideration for  Job  assistance  by  the  public 
employment  service.  The  public  employ- 
ment service  provides  Job  assistance  to  work- 
ers In  professional  categories,  as  it  does  to 
workers  in  any  category.  Any  individual  le- 
gally qualified  to  work  may  use  the  service. 

"Professional  placement"  Includes  the  pro- 
fessional, technical,  and  managerial  Job 
classifications,  such  as  highly  qualified  eagl- 
neers  and  scientists;  but  It  also  Includes 
practical  nurses.  X-ray  technicians,  small 
retail  store  managers,  office  managecs, 
draftsmen,  window  dressers,  and  many 
other  professional  and  subprofessional  occu- 
pations. The  salaries  for  many  of  these 
occupations  are  not  so  high  nor  the  Job 
openings  so  plentiful  as  the  article  suggests. 
Placements  In  this  entire  category  totaled 
246.100  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  public 
employment  service  serves  employers  as  well 
as  applicants,  and  the  search  for  profes- 
sional workers  to  fill  key  positions  in  Indus- 
try is  a  crucial  problem  for  many  employers 
faced  with  local  shortages.  More  and  more 
tiie  Employment  Service  is  being  called  upon 
to  help  solve  this  problem  because  of  Its  na- 
tionwide network  of  employment  offices. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  and  Manpower,  which  early 
this  year  concluded  a  year-long  study  of  the 
Nation's  manpower  and  unemployment 
problems,  speaking  on  the  point  of  profes- 
sional placement  activities  said: 
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"Independent  labor  market  experts  as  well 
as  representatives  from  labor  and  manage- 
ment who  appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
recommended  more  placement  activities  by 
the  public  services  In  professional  and  tech- 
nical occupations  and  among  the  employed. 
They  warned  that  If  the  State  employment 
services  were  restricted  only  to  the  low 
skilled,  lui^mployed.  very  few  jxitentlal  em- 
ployers would  ever  seriously  consider  listing 
available  Jobs  with  them." 

STARK  CNT    XV 

"Newspaper  advertisements  are  widely 
used  to  hook  professional  applicants." 

TACT 

The  public  employment  service  does  use 
some  newspaper  advertising  for  recruitment 
purposes,  but  only  when  other  recruitment 
methods  are  unproductive.  The  prudent  use 
of  advertising  Is  sometimes  the  only  means 
by  which  the  urgent  needs  of  employers  can 
be  met.  However,  only  a  small  portion  of 
advertising  Is  paid  for  by  the  public  em- 
ployment service.  Most  publicity  is  made 
available  as  a  public  service  contribution  by 
newspapers,  radio,  and  television  stations, 
or  Is  piUd  for  by  employers  for  whom  the 
workers  are  being  recruited. 

STATEMENT    XVT 

"To  further  entice  easily  placed  executives 
and  scientists,  USES  has  outfitted  160  new 
ofBces  in  Its  'Professional  Office  Network.' 
In  52  of  the  largest  cities  employment  offices 
are  located  separately  from,  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Service  facilities." 

FACT 

The  term  "Professional  Office  Network"  re- 
fers to  communication  between  local  offices 
of  State  employment  services  to  exchange 
Information  quickly  about  Job  vacancies  and 
Job  seekers,  and  to  expedite  the  matching  of 
the  two. 

In  the  larger  metropolitan  areas  special- 
ized facilities  have  been  developed  to  serve 
specific  applicant  and  employer  needs.  A 
separate  office  might  be  established  to  serve 
professional  applicants  (there  are  only  10 
such  offices  in  the  entire  United  States ) ,  or 
apparel  industry  applicants,  or  casual  labor 
applicants.  In  each  case,  the  facility  is  pro- 
vided to  meet  a  particular  local  need.  The 
establishment  of  such  separate  offices  Is  un- 
dertaken because  the  volume  of  client  traf- 
fic, or  the  excessive  variety  of  office  functions, 
makes  it  difficult  to  provide  effective  service 
in  a  combined  office. 

STATEMENT    XVII 

"For  40  minutes  I  was  treated  to  a  lecture 
on  the  horrible  Job  situation  In  Plttsbiurgh, 
the  'brutal  facts'  of  economic  life  generally, 
and  the  outstanding  ability  of  my  counselor 
to  place  technical  people  despite  the  fact  he 
had  'never  had  a  day  of  college'  or  any  formal 
training  in  personnel  work.  He  never  asked 
whether  I  was  employed  or  unemployed,  nor 
did  he  pose  one  single  question  about  my 
qualifications  or  background.  He  never 
troubled  to  ask  my  name  or  where  he  might 
get  In  touch  with  me  If  a  Job  turned  up." 

TACT 

Because  the  "applicant"  cited  remains 
anonymous,  the  Pennsylvania  State  agency 
has  not  been  able  to  pursue  an  Investigation 
of  this  allegation. 

However,  the  "applicant's  name  and  ad- 
dress" would  have  appeared  on  the  route  slip 
which  referred  him  to  the  interviewer.  It 
would,  therefore,  not  have  been  necessary 
for  the  Interviewer  to  solicit  this  Information. 

STATEMENT    XVni' 

"And  BES'  total  staff  rose  from  46,000  to 
nearly  00,000  in  the  last  10  years,  with  more 
than  half  of  the  increased  staff  added  since 
1980." 

FACT 

The  reference  in  the  article  to  a  BES  staff 
of    "nearly    80,000"    la    for    the    entire    Em- 


ployment Security  System,  which  Includes 
54  State  agency  offices,  1,900  local  oOoes.  and 
includes  the  operation  and  administration 
of  State  unemployment  insurance  programs. 

The  number  of  positions  allocated  to 
States  for  employment  service  acttviUee  In 
fiscal  1963  was  20,250. 

The  only  valid  comparison  which  can  be 
made  in  measuring  the  size  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  over  a  period  of  years  Is  the 
positions  involved  In  providing  the  service. 
This  principle  has  been  used  by  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  in  three  compre- 
hensive cost  studies  and  reports  made  at  the 
request  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
the  House  and  accepted  by  that  committee. 
The  same  basis  Is  used  here. 

Actually,  the  Employment  Service  staff  of 
1963  was  significantly  smaller  in  relation  to 
the  size  of  the  economy  than  It  was  to  the 
economy  of  194B. 

STATEMENT  XIX 

"Except  for  special  funds  for  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  Area  Re- 
development Administration,  and  the  war- 
on-poverty  programs.  BES  funds  come  from 
the  unemployment  taxes  paid  entirely  by 
employers.  •  •  •  And  the  bill  is  astronomi- 
cal. In  fiscal  1965  BES  will  gobble  up  more 
than  $456  million  over  and  above  the  esti- 
mated *3  billion  the  States  will  haul  in  for 
unemployment  compensation  payments  " 

FACT 

This  allegation  confuses  and  distorts  the 
net  taxes  paid  under  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act  to  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
and  the  unemployment  Insurance  taxes  paid 
by   employers  under  State   laws. 

The  M55  million  mentioned  in  the  article 
actually  represents  the  amount  Included  in 
the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1965 
for  grants  to  States  to  cover  the  costs  of 
administering  all  employment  security  pro- 
grams, which  Include  both  the  employment 
service  and  unemployment  Insurance  func- 
tions. 

Proceeds  under  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act  for  1965  are  estimated  to  be  $603 
mUllon.  By  law.  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act  revenues  may  be  used  for  employment 
security  purposes  only.  Congress  makes 
separate  appropriations  out  of  these  pro- 
ceeds for  administering  Federal  Government 
activities  In  employment  and  unemployment 
Insurance. 

The  $3  billion  mentioned  In  the  article  Is 
the  sum  of  all  unemployment  Insurance  taxes 
collected  by  the  States  under  individual  State 
unemployment  Insiirance  laws.  These 
moneys  can  be  used  only  to  pay  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  benefits  to  workers  In  the 
respective  States,  and  are  not  available  to 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Seciirlty  for  any 
use  whatsoever. 

STATEMENT    XX 

■USES  officials  in  Washington  claim  that 
the  employment  service  Is  really  a  decen- 
tralized Federal -State  system.  'The  heart 
of  that  system,'  the  agency  contended  in  a 
fact  sheet  Issued  in  1963.  'Is  found  in  the 
1,900  local  offices  operated  and  administered 
by  the  States. ' 

"ThU  is  a  deliberate  distortion.  First  of 
all,  every  dollar  the  States  collect  for  their 
employment  service  operations  Is  channeled 
through  the  Federal  Government.  Second, 
each  State  must  have  its  employment  service 
budget  approved  by  the  U.S.  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  finally,  to  get  this  approval,  the 
States  must  conform  completely  with  the 
policies  concocted  by  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy." 

FACT 

The  public  employment  service  is  a  Fed- 
eral-State system  with  the  accent  on  State 
authority.  Over  90  percent  of  Its  employees 
are  State  employees,  hired  under  State  merit 
systems.  In  accordance  with  State  Job 


flcatlons.  standards,  and  salaries,  and  work- 
Ing   under   State   administrative   controls 

The  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of  1933  provides 
that  the  Bxireau  of  employment  Secu- 
rity •  •  •  "BbaU  alao  assist  in  coordinating 
the  public  employment  offices  throughout  the 
country  and  in  increasing  their  usefulness  by 
develc^lng  and  prescribing  minimum  stand- 
ards of  efficiency."  Within  these  minimum 
standards,  each  affiliated  State  agency  has 
the  responsibility  for  effectively  utUlzlng  the 
Federal  funds  allocated.  Including  the  flexi- 
blllty  to  use  staff  and  resources  to  meet  the 
varying  labor  needs   throughout   the   State. 

STATEMENT    XXI 

"Wielding  a  financial  night  stick,  the 
Labor  Department  clubbed  down  a  bill  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  that  would  have 
limited  State  employment  offices  to  helping 
only  the  unemployed  and  underemployed. 

"The  bill  had  already  sailed  through  the 
State  senate  when  the  Labor  Department 
moved  in.  It  Informed  Pennsylvania  officials 
that  the  legislation  raised  "serious  conformity 
questions'  that  could  Jeopardize  Federal 
funds." 

FACT 

The  Department  of  Labor  felt  that  this  bill 
was  not  In  conformity  with  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  and  made  strong  recommenda- 
tions against  it.  We  imderstand  that  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  opposed  It  also. 

STATEMENT    XXn 

■WUlard  P.  Dudjey.  directs  of  the  Ohio 
Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation, 
discovered  last  October  that  placement  fig- 
ures at  the  Cleveland  employment  office  were 
padded.  Because  of  pressvire  from  Washing- 
ton to  increase  placements,  as  many  as  half 
of  all  placements  claimed  by  the  office  were 
fraudulent."  - 

FACT 

We  do  \irge  States  to  find  Jobs  for  unem- 
ployed workers  but  not  for  purposes  of  In- 
creasing placements  sUtlstlcally.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security  has  had  a  spe- 
cific program  to  assure  accuracy  of  place- 
ments for  many  years.  This  program  places 
the  responsibility  for  accuracy  of  data  upon 
the  State  agencies,  which  are  responsible  for 
the  direct  supervision  and  op>eratlon  of  local 
offices. 

In  connection  with  this  program,  a  written 
reconunendation  was  made  to  the  Ohio 
agency  to  institute  a  validation  program  of 
local  office  activities  reports.  In  April  1962. 
an  evaluation  report  on  Internal  operations 
in  Cleveland  local  offices  (made  by  BES  suff) 
specified  that  a  complete  validation  study 
of  local  office  activity  rep)orts  should  be 
made. 

During  January  1963,  an  Ohio  agency 
group  did  some  internal  Inspection  of  place- 
ment records,  but  no  evidence  of  Incorrect 
reporting   was   found. 

In  July  1963.  the  Ohio  agency  made  avail- 
able to  BES  a  report  on  a  placement  vali- 
dation study  made  in  three  Cleveland  offices. 
Invalid  placement  recording  and  reporting 
was  found.  BES  advised  the  State  agency 
to  take  such  action  as  was  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  there  would  be  no  repetition  of 
the  fraudulent  reporting.  The  State  has 
taken   corrective  measures. 

STATZMKMT  XXUl 

"Dudley  said  USES  officials  deplored  re- 
leasing the  results  of  his  Investigation  be- 
cause the  agency's  appropriation  was  pending 
before  the  Congress." 

FACT 

On  Tuesday.  September  10.  1963.  Ur.  Dud- 
ley publicly  retracted  hU  statement  that 
Federal  officials  asked  him  not  to  release  the 
results  of  his  Investigation. 

nATEMKMT    XZIV 

"In  Akron.  Ohk>.  140  plaoemenU  claimed 
turned  out  to  be  Joks  an  Ani^oyment  Serv- 


ice supervlior  assigned  to  his  three  sons, 
one  of  whom  was  simultaneously  drawing  un- 
employm«nt    compensation. " 

In  the  Akron  situation  cited,  the  inter- 
viewer involved  was  discharged  and  one  of 
his  sons  was  fined  and  given  a  suspended 
jhU  sentence. 

STATEMENT  XXV 

Furthermore,  the  employment  offices  work 
under  a  quota  system  Imposed  on  them  by 
the  USES  hierarchy,  and  the  phony  figures 
helped  to  fill  the  quota.  Under  the  qtiota 
system — which  USES  officials  deny  exist  but 
which  the  manager  in  Cleveland  affirms — 
local  offices  are  required  to  register,  counsel, 
test  and  place  a  specified  number  of  appll- 
ciii'.s  each  month." 

FACT 

lliere  has  never  been  such  a  thing  as  a 
quota  system"  which  local  offices  are  re- 
quired to  meet.  For  some  time  there  existed 
In  the  Federal-State  employment  security 
svstera  a  workload  and  unit  time  method  for 
budgeting.  Under  that  method,  the  esti- 
mated volume  of  transactions  was  mul- 
tiplied by  the  unit  time  to  obtain  the  num- 
ber of  man-hours  required,  and  the  result 
multiplied  by  a  salary  cost  to  obtain  the 
toUl  cost.  However,  beginning  in  1961  the 
Employment  Service  began  using  a  system 
(if  budgeting  based  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  local  office  staff  and  the  number 
of  wage  and  salary  workers  In  the  area.  This 
approach  is  now  being  further  Improved  to 
Include  loans  of  service  based  on  local  labor 
needs. 

ffTATCMKirr  zxvi 

"To  all  criticism  of  USES,  the  bureau- 
crats have  a  stock  answer:  It  Is  'Inspired'  by 
fee  charging  employment  agencies  through 
their    National    Employment    Association." 

FACT 

The  Senate  Appror  Nations  Committee 
s'ates  that  ample  evidence  exists  to  prove 
that  the  barrage  of  communications  attack- 
ing the  public  employment  system  has  been 
primarily  generated  by  fee-charging  em- 
ployment agencies,  individually,  and  collec- 
tively, through  their  organization — the  Na- 
tional   Employment   Association 

STATEMENT  XXVn 

"This  summer  USES  trotted  out  a  platoon 
of  academic  "experts'  to  pave  the  way  for  an 
even  bigger  expansionist  push  with  hearings 
before  a  House   Labor  Subcommittee  " 

FACT 

Only  congressional  committees  have  the 
authority  to  select  the  witnesses  they  wish 
to  testify  before  them.  In  connection  with 
the  witnesses  referrct.  to  in  the  above  state- 
ment. Dr.  Cxirtis  AUer.  former  staff  director 
of  the  committee  mentioned,  has  made  the 
following  pertinent  comments: 

"I  can  assert  as  a  fact  that  the  decision 
to  undertake  the  hearings  and  possibly  to 
develop  legislation  was  a  totally  Indejiend- 
ent  decision  In  keeping  with  •  •  •  the 
highest  traditions  of  •  *  •  separation  of 
powers  concept  of  our  Oovernment.  The 
USES  •  •  •  as  well  as  other  Interested  par- 
tics  were  advised  of  this  decision  after  the 
fact  and  their  advice  and  suggestions  solic- 
ited The  committee  took  some  advice  and 
Ignored  some.  This  included  suggestions 
on  possible  witnesses  and  the  so-called  pla- 
toon of  academic  witnesses  mentioned  by 
Representative  Bow  Is  an  example  where  he 
is  patently  wrong." 

The  witnesses  appeared  at  the  committee 
hearings  at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  to  express  their  own  Inde- 
pendent views  as  scholars  with  nationwide 
representations. 

BTATKiCEirr  xxvin 

"In  monotonous  chorus  many  contended 
that  the  only  thing  wrong  with  USES  Is  that 


It  still  does  not  have  enough  power  and  that 
employers  should  be  made  to  register  all  Job 
openings  with  the  Government." 

FACT 

Many  economic  ^d  labor  experts  have 
long  pointed  to  the  need  for  more  accurate 
Job  vacancy  information.  In  1962,  a  com- 
mittee established  by  President  Kennedy  to 
appraise  employment  and  tinemployment 
statistics  recommended  a  program  to  in- 
crease Job  vacancy  information,  and  experi- 
mentation In  the  collection  of  such  data 
was  later  authorized  by  Congress.  The  Em- 
ployment Service  has  initiated  a  program  to 
conduct  a  number  of  surveys  in  fiscal  1965  to 
collect  such  information  by  occupation  in 
each  of  20  labor  areas. 

Employer  cooperation  In  this  program  will 
be  voluntary,  as  it  Is  with  all  statistical  pro- 
grams except  those  governed  by  legislative 
action  of  the  Cong^-ess.  The  purpose  of  col- 
lecting Job  vacancy  Information  is  to  provide 
data  which  will  serve  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
economic  Indicators.  These  siu-veys  will  pro- 
vide an  effective  Instrument  for  the  planning 
of  manpower  training  and  retraining  pro- 
grams. They  will  provide  needed  informa- 
tion for  use  In  counseling  Jobseekers,  and 
will  serve  as  an  economic  indicator  of  labor 
demand.  They  will  provide  employers  virlth 
a  systematic  method  of  assessing  their  own 
training  needs. 

STATEMENT  XXIX 

"No  fewer  than  five  times  since  1954.  BES 
has  gone  back  to  Congress  for  supplemental 
appropriations  totaling  1133,305,000." 

FACT 

Of  the  total  $133.3  mUllon  supplemental 
appropriations  cited  In  the  article,  only  $1.8 
million,  appropriated  In  1961  at  the  urging 
of  President  Kennedy,  was  for  expansion  of 
the  Employment  Service.  The  remainder 
was  to  cover  the  costs  of  Increases  in  unem- 
ployment Insurance  claims  workload,  and  for 
Increases  In  salaries  of  State  employees. 


Hon.  Jamei  C.  Aackinclost 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  months  ago  I  was  stunned  to  learn 
that  my  friend  and  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Public  Works  Committee 
was  retiring  from  public  life.  His  retire- 
ment is  certainly  a  loss  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  i>eople  of  the 
United  States,  and  most  especially  to 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of  New 
Jersey. 

Even  though  I  served  with  my  friend, 
Jim  Auchincloss,  for  only  2  years  on 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  I  quickly 
noted  his  sincerity  and  his  fairness.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Auch- 
incloss! and  I  may  not  have  agreed  on 
all  issues,  but  I  certainly  respected  his 
decisions  and  I  feel  that  he  did  mine. 
The  outstanding  contributions  he  has 
made  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  to  the  House  will  be  greatly  missed. 

My  friend  and  colleague.  Jim  Auchin- 
closs, has  earned  the  retirement  because 
he  has  served  well  his  people.  I  wish  for 
him  the  very  best  in  the  years  ahead. 


Address  DeliTcred  by  Rqiresentatrre  Qar- 
cBoe  D.  Loaf  at  Hu  Testimuual  Diaacr, 
September  14,  1964,  Baltimore,  Md. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  B.  BREWSTER 

OF    MARTIAND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  a 
short  time  ago  I  was  privileged  to  attend 
a  testimonial  dinner  in  behalf  of  the 
Honorable  Clarence  D.  Long,  Member  of 
Congress  from  Maryland's  Second  Con- 
gressional District,  which  comprises  Car- 
roU.  Harford,  and  Baltimore  Coimties. 
The  latter  is  my  home  county,  and  I 
preceded  Congressman  Loire  as  repre- 
sentative of  that  district.  During  those 
years,  Mr.  Long  was  nationally  promi- 
nent as  a  professor  of  economics  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  In  Baltimore.  Since 
becoming  a  Member  of  Congress,  he  has 
compiled  a  distinguished  record  for 
timely  and  effective  action  on  behalf  of 
his  constituents.  I  am  confident  that  he 
will  continue  to  serve  them  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  President.  Congressman  Long's 
remarks  at  his  testimonial  dinner  will 
be  of  interest  to  many  Marylanders — to 
many  Americans — who  are  not  his  con- 
stituents. I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoaa. 
as  follows: 

Address  DixrvERBD  bt  Rkprkski^tattv*  Cu\m- 
ENCE  D.  Long  at  His  Tbstihoicial  Dinivxs 
ON  September  14.  1964,  Blue  Chest  Nobth, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr  Speaker.  Mrs.  McCormack.  Mrs.  Tyd- 
ings.  Senator  Brewster,  our  next  Democratic 
Senator  Joseph  Tydlngs,  my  lovely  mother, 
honored  guests,  and  fellow  Democrats,  the 
presence  of  so  many  of  my  friends,  and  their 
kind  words,  touch  me  deeply,  even  allowing 
that  at  testimonials  the  naked  truth  is  cus- 
tomarily clothed  with,  white  mendacities. 

My  freshman  year  in  Congress  has  been  ei- 
hllarating.  I  have  undertaken  three  new 
enterprises.  First,  a  business  desk  to  get 
Government  contracts,  technical  informa- 
tion, and  financial  aid.  Second,  a  Job  desk 
to  help  the  unemployed  locate  work  in  Gov- 
ernment and  In  private  Industry;  indeed,  my 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  unemployed  have 
seemed  so  excessive  to  the  private  employ- 
ment agencies  that  they  have  been  moved  to 
protest.  Third,  the  piractlce  of  "riding  the 
circuit"  to  a  different  post  office  each  week — 
to  meet  the  scores  of  people  waiting  to  eeek 
my  help  in  locating  Jobs,  winning  contracts, 
getting  stop  lights,  persuading  post  office 
trucks  to  make  less  noise  at  4 : 30  in  the  morn- 
ing, obtaining  relief  for  a  man  who  had  a 
towel  left  in  htm  years  ago  in  an  Army  hos- 
pital, getting  sons  out  of  Jail  or  husbands 
into  Jail.  The  accomplishment  of  which 
I  am  most  proud  was  to  get  17-year-old  Rad- 
miia  Lomsky  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
where  she  had  been  since  she  was  a  year- 
and-a-half  old.  Tou  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker, 
your  pleasure  in  greeting  her  on  the  occa- 
sion when  I  brotight  her  to  Washington  to 
meet  you  and  President  Johnson. 

This  work  has  given  me  enormous  satis- 
faction; it  Is  the  kind  that  enables  a  Con- 
gressman to  know  what  his  people  want  In 
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order  better  to  represent  them,  the  type  that 
humanizes  big  Government  growing  ever 
more  remote,  as  the  great  bureaus  add  new 
miles  ot  corridors.  I  shall  continue  this  en- 
deavor for  my  district.  For  the  remainder  of 
this  term  and  for  the  next  I  plan  an  Inten- 
sified program  of  attracting  defense  contracts 
and  building  our  science-industry  complex; 
of  setting  up  a  Job-flndlng  clinic,  to  enable 
workers,  especially  older  men  and  women,  to 
learn  how  and  where  to  look  for  Jobs;  of  con- 
trolling pollution  In  our  Chesapeake  and 
fresh  water  streams,  of  attracting  the  new 
health  center  to  the  Baltimore  area;  of  pro- 
tecting our  rural  beauty  and  preserving  open 
spaces  against  urban  and  suburban  sprawl; 
of  reducing  the  poverty  which  persists  among 
the  old,  the  sick,  the  poorly  trained,  and  the 
uneducated;  and  finally  of  locating  a  new  bay 
brldgre  in  Baltimore  County,  thus  opening  up 
new  Industries.  Jobs,  and  recreation  for  the 
three-fifths  of  the  people  of  Maryland  who 
live  In  this  area. 

But  the  main  thing  for  which  a  Congress- 
man Is  elected  Is  to  vote  wisely.  I  am  proud 
that  I  have  maintained  one  of  the  best  at- 
tendance records  in  Congress — well  over  90 
percent — and  did  not  miss  a  really  Important 
vote  while  attending  nearly  1,000  meetings 
In  my  own  district. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  under  the  magnificent 
chairmanship  of  Carl  VnrsoN  and  to  have 
played  a  part  In  building  an  armed  force 
probably  greater  than  that  of  all  the  nations 
that  have  ever  existed — an  armed  force  so 
overwhelming  that  it — along  with  a  moderate 
policy  of  being  firm  but  not  threatening — 
has  caused  the  Russians  to  step  down  the 
armament  race. 

I  am  proud,  above  all,  to  have  served  in 
the  88th  Congress  under  the  generalship  of 
Speaker  John  McCormack,  one  of  the  kind- 
est, most  foreslghted  men  ever  to  preside 
over  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  well 
as  under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
with  their  visions  of  a  great  society  whose 
fruits  grow  and  ripen  and  fall  on  the  well-to- 
do  and  the  humble  alike — without  respect 
to  color,  sex.  age.  or  religious  creed — a  so- 
ciety In  which  the  stairway  of  economic  and 
social  opportunity  Is  commodious  enough  to 
acconmiodate  all  who  aspire   to  climb  It. 

I  have  sought  to  be  an  effective  member 
of  the  team:  at  the  same  time  to  preserve 
my  right  to  differ  from  that  leadership, 
whenever  I  have  felt  I  could  not  follow. 
The  people  of  the  Second  District  have  no 
wish  to  be  represented  by  one  who  could 
say  in  the  words  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan, 
"I've  always  voted  at  my  pjarty's  call,  and 
I  never  thought  of  thinking  for  myself  at 
all."  Any  Congressman  worth  his  salary 
has  a  core  of  convictions  which  he  cannot 
abandon,  however  great  his  loyalty  to  party. 

My  own  convictions,  acquired  from  some 
years  studying  and  writing  In  economics  and 
history,  are: 

First,  that  free  enterprise,  capitalism.  If 
you  will — is  the  best  society  ever  developed. 
In  its  shc«-t  200  years  it  has  provided  the 
only  pervasive  prosfjerlty  the  human  race  has 
ever  known  and  the  only  widespread  free- 
dom It  has  ever  enjoyed.  I  accept  the  role 
of  Government  in  setting  the  Marquis  of 
Queensberry  rules  of  free  enterprise — mak- 
ing sure  it  Is  not  undermined  by  monopoly; 
increasing  the  supply  and  quality  of  human 
resources:  providing  minimum  guaranties 
against  want;  maintaining  overall  stability 
against  recession  and  stagnation:  and  de- 
fining and  enlarging  its  goals.  So  much 
and  no  more.  I  do  not  accept  the  role  of 
Government  In  superseding  or  destroying 
that  system. 

Second,  essential  to  the  free  enterprise 
system  are  both  right  to  profit  and  com- 
petitive prices.  I  deplore  the  ever-new  In- 
terference with  the  price  system  and  the 
stubborn  refusal  to  abandon  them  when 
obsolete  or  unwarranted. 


Third,  self-help,  not  charity — should  be 
DUX  policy  for  helping  the  unfortunate. 
Helping  people  to  help  themselves  Is  the 
cheapest  help  In  the  long  run.  It  Is  the  only 
kind  that  builds  happiness  and  self-respect. 
It  Is  the  only  kind  that  gets  results.  It  is 
the  only  kind   that  yields  gratitude. 

Fourth,  essential  to  free  enterprise  Is  faith 
in  it.  Just  as  parents  must  trust  their 
children  enough  to  let  them  go  oft  alone 
without  endless  Interferences  and  cluck- 
clucklng,  so  we  must  trust  that  free  enter- 
prise win  continue  In  the  future,  as  In  the 
past,  to  produce  and  sell  limitless  quanti- 
ties of  goods  and  services  and  to  absorb  as 
many  workers  as  seek  gainful  work  I  cannot 
believe  we  need  substitute  Government  for 
private  Investment,  limit  hours  of  work,  or 
establish  control  of  prices  and  wages.  In 
order  to  keep  the  Nation  prosperous  or  fully 
employed. 

Firth,  no  principles  are  absolute.  Prop- 
erty rights  are  as  important  to  human  rights 
as  human  rights  are  to  property  rights.  He 
who  takes  my  projjerty  takes  my  independ- 
ence and  therefore  my  humanity.  He  who 
takes  my  freedom  deprives  me  of  dignity  and 
self-respect,  and  therefore  the  most  valuable 
property  I  have. 

Finally,  if  there  are  times  when  extremism 
is  Justified,  surely  we  are  not  In  them  now. 
Prosperity  has  never  been  greater;  unem- 
ployment in  peacetime  has  seldom  been  low- 
er; poverty  is  too  large,  but  it  Is  shrinking 
and  is  smaller  than  ever  before  or  anywhere 
else  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The 
wealthy  have  been  increa-slng  in  number  and 
affluence  by  any  standard— even  after  taxes. 
Scientific  investigation  opens  new  frontiers 
every  hour.-^  World  tension  with  our  major 
adversary  Is  the  lowest  In  a  generation.  Loss- 
es In  Vietnam,  certainly  deplorable,  have 
been  smaller  than  In  a  few .  hours  In  the 
Korean  war.  The  armament  race  seems  un- 
der control,  at  least  for  the  present.  We  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  great — If  highly  unstable — 
equilibrium. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  would  be  the 
crime  to  take  on  a  pilot  who  promises  to 
sail  this  ship  of  state  recklessly  1  urge  you. 
therefore,  to  reelect  President  Johnson,  a 
navigator  with  a  warm  heart  and  a  cool 
head — a  warm  heart  to  ease  the  misery  that 
plagues  the  world,  a  cool  head  to  keep  us 
afloat  as  extremists  about  to  put  Into  un- 
charted waters.  I  urge  you  to  reject  the 
pilot  who  has.  instead,  a  cool  heart  and  a 
hot  head — a  heart  cool  to  the  poor  and  old 
and  sick  and  unemployed,  a  head  hot  enough 
to  hurl  us  all  Into  utter  and  possibly  perma- 
nent destruction. 

If  you  reject  this  foolish  helmsman  and 
take  on  the  wise  President  Johnson  and  his 
tried  mate,  HtrBuiT  Humphrey,  by  all  means 
give  him  the  help  he  needs  from  Intelligent, 
honest,  courageous,  and  Independent  men 
like  Joseph  Tydlngs  and  Carlton  Sickles. 
Then  you  will  have  the  men  you  need  to 
take  us  on  the  high  adventure  to  a  greater 
society  than   the  world   has   ever   known. 


Hon.  James  C.  Aachinclost 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or   CALXrORNLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  Congress'  most  ded- 
icated, faithful,  and  conscientious  Mem- 
bers will  retire  next  January  after  22 
years  of  distingtilshed  service.  I  sp>eak  of 
Jim  AircHiNCLOss  of  New  Jersey. 


I  have  served  with  Jim  for  6  years  on 
the  Committee  on  Pubbc  Works  where 
he  demonstrated  his  outstanding  ability 
to  perceive  the  real  issues  before  us.  Al- 
though we  understandably  disagreed  on 
occasions  over  the  legislation  before  the 
committee  and  the  Congress,  his  keen 
perception  of  legislative  matters  account- 
ed for  better  pieces  of  legislation. 

I  have  great  admiration  and  respect 
for  Jim.  His  presence  in  this  Cham- 
ber will  be  missed  in  future  years.  His 
accomplishments  have  added  much  to  the 
Congress. 

I  am  sure  all  of  his  friends  join  with 
me  in  wishing  him  many  years  of  hap- 
piness and  good  health. 


The  Wheeliog  and  Dealinf  Adminiitratioi 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that 
public  office  is  still  a  public  trust,  even 
though  some  people  in  this  country  to- 
day would  undoubtedly  consider  that  to 
be  an  extreme  concept.  Our  citizens,  de- 
spite disillusionment  and  disappoint- 
ment, still  expect  public  officials  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong.  They  also  expect  that  their  of- 
ficials will  make  that  distinction  without 
hesitation  when  an  ethical  question  con- 
fronts them. 

Unfortunately,  public  officials  are  dis- 
illusioning and  disappointing  the  citi- 
zens once  more.  The  Johnson  Eidminis- 
tration  continually  involves  itself  In 
schemes,  manipulations,  and  circum- 
stances which  raise  great  doubt  as  to  the 
ethical  standards — if  any — its  members 
follow.  The  Bobby  Baker  case  Is  a  good 
example.  The  Blllle  Sol  Estes  case  is 
another.  The  Post  Office  Department's 
recent  order — costing  the  public  an  esti- 
mated $400,000  a  year — to  hang  portraits 
of  President  Johnson  and  Postmaster 
General  Gronouski  In  local  post  office 
lobbies  In  violation  of  all  previous  policy 
and  precedent  is  yet  a  third. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Port  Knox 
has  been  pilfered.  However,  the  facts 
that  are  known  have  given  this  admin- 
istration a  reputation  for  "wheeling  and 
dealing"  In  less  than  a  year  in  office. 
The  only  difference  I  see  between  wheel- 
ing and  dealing  and  outright  corruption 
is  one  of  degree.  The  wheeling-dealing 
official  skirts  the  edge  of  corruption  with 
slick  tricks,  but  the  corrupt  official  at 
least  admits  his  dishonesty  to  himself. 
However,  both  are  thieves,  and  the  two 
techniques  eventually  injure  the  public 
in  some  way. 

The  wheeler  and  dealer's  activities  also 
injure  the  whole  corps  of  public  servants. 

Once  the  reputation  of  the  public 
leadership  is  established  for  getting  away 
with  slick  practices,  it  spreads  and  blem- 
ishes even  the  honest  official  and  em- 
ployee, regardless  of  their  grades  and  po- 
sitions, because  it  creates  suspicion  as  to 


the  general  Integrity  of  Government. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  pubUc  ofBce  must 
be  completely  insulated  against  even  the 
appearance  of  wrongdoing,  corruption, 
and  immorality,  which  wheeling  and 
dealing  generates. 

I  regret  that  I  must  report  information 
which.  If  true,  Indicates  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration—and the  Democrat  Party- 
have  been  wheeling  and  dealing  again.  I 
serve  notice  that  my  information  is  not 
complete.  However,  even  the  facta  in 
my  possession  support  the  existence  of  a 
situation  whose  circumstances  are  so 
equivocal  as  to  generate  the  strongest 
suspicions  about  their  propriety.  Cer- 
tainly, they  warrant  explanation. 

According  to  my  Information,  an  im- 
portant business  is  the  servicing  of  air- 
craft at  airports  where  aircraft  owners 
do  not  maintain  their  own  faclUUes. 
This  business  handles  sdrcraft  ranging 
from  the  smaUest  private  planes  to  mul- 
tiengined aircraft  of  scheduled  airlines 
wliich  may  have  been  diverted  from  air- 
ports at  which  they  ordinarily  land. 

Private  companies,  called  fixed-base 
operators,  service  such  aircraft.  The 
service  Includes  furnishing  gas  and  oil 
and  spare  parts,  making  repairs,  supply- 
ing passenger  accommodations,  storing 
aircraft  including  Ueing  them  down,  and 
so  on.  A  charge  is  made  for  each  service. 
The  business  is  obviously  not  only  Impor- 
tant and  necessary,  but  profitable,  espe- 
cially at  larger  airports  with  a  heavy 

traffic. 

Private  companies  furnish  such  serv- 
ices under  contracts  which  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  awards  through  com- 
petitive bidding  at  airports  under  its 
jurisdiction.  These  services  are  classi- 
fied as  "aeronautical  services"  as  dlsUn- 
guished  from  such  airport  services  as 
taxlcab  facilities,  newsstands,  and  so  on. 
Congress,  in  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  clearly  set  forth  the  policy  that 
aeronautical  services  at  airports  It  cov- 
ered were  not  to  be  monopolies,  but  that 
the  public  was  to  have  the  benefit  of  com- 
petition. This  policy  means,  of  course, 
that  at  least  two  private  companies  will 
be  available  to  furnish  sieronautlcal  serv- 
ices of  this  type  to  the  public. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  adminis- 
ters this  congressional  policy.  It  awards 
the  contracts  under  which  private  com- 
panies furnish  such  aeronautical  serv- 
ices for  transient  aircraft,  and  It  Is  re- 
sponsible for  assuring  that  a  private  com- 
pany will  not  secure  a  monopoly. 

My  Information  Ls  that  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  has  failed  to  meet  this 
responsibility.  The  circumstances  re- 
lated to  this  failure  make  It  even  more 
reprehensible.  ApparenUy,  the  Agency 
has  consistently ,  enforced  the  Congress 
policy  againstDflonopolization  at  all  air- 
ports overjrfich  it  has  Jurisdiction  ex- 
cept two.  ^lese  two  are  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport  and  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport.  These  two  airports  exist 
mainly  to  serve  the  headquarters  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  at  Washington. 
The  Federal  Government  owns  these  two 
airports.  They  are  the  only  commerdal 
airports  In  that  category— and  the  Fed- 
eral   Aviation    Agency    operates   than. 


manages  them  lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 
Only  one  private  company  furnishes 
aeronautical  services  for  transient  air- 
craft at  these  two  airports  under  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  authority.  Therefore, 
the  Government  is  in  the  position  not 
only  of  condoning  but  actuaUy  author^- 
Ing  an  Ulegal  monopoly  contrary  to  the 
expression  of  Congress,  which  it  pro- 
hibits at  other  non-federally-owned  air- 
ports under  Federal  Aviation  Agency  s 
jurisdiction.  ,    ^  .    _ 

This  situation  apparently  began  when 
FAA  received  bids  to  furnish  aeronauti- 
cal services  to  transient  aircraft  at  Dul- 
les International  Airport.  Page  Airways, 
Inc  and  Butler  Aviation  Co.  bid  on  the 
contract.  Federal  AvlaUon  Agency 
awarded  the  contract  to  Page  Airways. 
No  evidence  shows  that  Page  Airways  was 
not  entitled  to  receive  the  contract 
However,  the  Important  point  Is  that 
FAA  still  has  not  awarded  a  contract  au- 
thorizing a  second  company  to  compete 
with  Page  Airways. 

The  same  situation  exists  at  Washing- 
ton National  Airport.     Butler  Aviation 
Co  held  the  basic  contract  for  furnish- 
ing aeronautical  services  for  transient 
aircraft  for  a  number  of  years.    As  its 
contract  terminated,  both  Butler  Avia- 
tion and  Page  Airways  bid  on  the  new 
contract.     Again,      Federal      Aviation 
Agency  awarded  the  contract  to  Page. 
Then  it  refused  Butler's  proposal  that 
it  continue  furnishing  the  same  services 
in  competiUon  with  Page  Airways.    Un- 
tu  this  time.  FAA  has  not  awarded  a 
contract  authorizing  any  other  company 
to  compete  w\tb.  Page  Airways  at  Na- 
tional Airport.  .     ,  .,         ♦„ 
Federal  Aviation  Agency's  failure  to 
authorize  a  second  company— Butier  or 
any    other— to    compete    against    Page 
Airways  at  these  two  airports  has  handed 
Page  Airways  a  mxjnopoly  on  furnishing 
aeronautical  services  for  transient  air- 
craft.   This  conditlMi  violates  the  con- 
gressional poUcy  stated  in  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.    It  obviously  puts 
the  U  S.  Government  In  the  position  of 
violating  the  law  which  It  will  not  permit 
other  nonfederally  owned  airports  own- 
ers and  operators  to  violate. 

This  Is  obviously  an  untenable  position 
for  the  Oovemment  to  occupy.  The 
question  is  why  it  has  been  permitted  to 
exist. 

One  answer  is  that  the  administration 
is  giving  preferential  treatment  to  Page 
Airways,  Inc.  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
will  obviously  deny  that  favoritism  is  in- 
volved and  furnish  a  multitude  of  tech- 
nical reasons  to  support  its  denial. 
However,  if  the  administration  does  try 
to  demonstrate  that  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  handling  of  these  two  cases— 
apparentiy  the  only  two  in  existence- 
is  Justified,  then  it  should  also  explain 
another  situation  at  the  same  time. 


On  July  28.  August  4.  August  8.  and 
August  11.  1964,  Page  Airways.  Inc.,  op- 
erated flights  in  thdr  DC-3  aircraft  from 
Washington  National  Airport  to  Atiantic 
City  carrying  members  of  the  Democrat 
National  Committee.  The  Democrat 
National  Convention  was  going  on  at 
that  time. 


Did  Page  Airways  feel  obligated  to  per- 
form this  service  as  payment  for  its  mo- 
nopoly at  Dulles  and  National  Airports? 
Or  did  the  administration- in  Its  inimi- 
table wheeler-dealer  way— pressure  Page 
Airways  to  furnish  such  air  transporta- 
tion as  a  token  of  its  appreciation  for 
its  monopoly  at  the  two  US.  Govern- 
ment-owned airports?  Certainly,  the 
relationship  between  Page's  obviously 
favorable— and  illegal— monopoly  posi- 
tion and  its  performance  of  this  kind  of 
ferrying  service  for  the  Democrat  Party 

is  curious.  ,        v.-  1, 

However,  there  are  other  angles  which 
make  the  whole  situation's  impUcations 
more  suspect.  If  my  facts  are  accurately 
reported,  as  I  beUeve  they  are. 

Page  Airways,  Inc..  used  DC-3  aircraft 
to  ferry  Democrat  National  Committee 
members  to  Atiantic  City  for  the  Demo- 
crat National  Convention.  At  that  time 
Page  Airways  had  an  application  pend- 
ing for  authority  "for  operation  of  DC-3 
aircraft  for  compensation  for  hire." 

Ordinarily,  such  an  application  is 
summarily  dismissed  if  the  applicant  op- 
erates the  service  for  which  he  is  seek- 
ing authority  while  his  appUcation  is 
pending.  However.  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  states  that  in  this  instance  a 
"company  executive  assured  this  Agency 
in  writing  that  no  remuneration- 
was — received." 

This  assurance  adds  a  provocative  note 
under  the  circumstances.     The  cost  of 
operating  heavy  aircraft — or.  for   that 
matter,  any  aircraft— is  not  a  matter  of 
pennies,    but    is    expensive.    Why    did 
Page  Airwajrs  absorb  the  cost  of  this  op- 
eration, if  it  did.  when  it  had  an  «)pli- 
cation  pending   and   under  considera- 
tion?   Why     did     the     administration 
permit  its  party  workers  to  accept  this 
gratuity  when  it  knew  or  should  have 
known  that  Page  Airways  had  an  appli- 
cation for  operating  authority  pending? 
Was  Page  Airways  trying  to  influence 
consideration  of  its  appUcation  by  doing 
a  favor  for  the   administration  before 
which  its  application  was  pending?    Or . 
did  the  administration  pressure  It  into 
furnishing  this  expensive  service  under 
threat     that     favorable     consideration 
would  not  be  given  to  its  application  if 
it  did  not  comply? 

The  plain  and  undeniable  fact  is  that 
unusual  and  equivocal  circumstances  in 
this  situation  generate  the  suspicion  that 
it  is  not  being  handled  with  integrity. 
All  of  the  circumstances  are  typical  of 
the  "wheeler-dealer,  you  scratch  my 
back,  I'll  scratch  yours"  reputation  for 
which  this  administration  is  winning  a 
certain  notoriety. 

The  administration  has  complete  con- 
trol of  the  records  relating  to  this  Inci- 
dent It  can  explain  the  circumstances 
if  it  wants  to.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
read  its  Justifications— if  it  furnishes 
any. 

In  the  meantime,  I  recommend  that 
the  appropriate  committee  of  this  House 
should  look  into  this  matter  when  the 
Congress  reconvenes,  regardless  of  what, 
if  anything,  the  administration  says 
about  it.  I  propose  to  continue  my  In- 
quiry Into  it  in  the  interim. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  A.  RIBICOFF 

OF   COWNICTICXTT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Satwrday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  last 
Jiine  construction  began  on  a  $15  znil- 
licm  urban  redevelopment  plan  designed 
to  revitalize  a  blighted  area  which  was 
once  the  heart  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  On 
completion  the  project  will  have  In  New 
Haven  Mayor  Richard  C.  Lee's  words : 

Created  in  our  downtown  an  elegance,  an 
excitement  and  a  glamour  whlcti.  In  all 
trutli.  It  bas  never  had  before  •  •  •  and 
New  Haven  will  have  one  of  the  most  modern 
and  exciting  skylines  In  America. 

The  revltallzation  of  the  downtown 
core  of  New  Haven  is  a  significant  exam- 
ple of  the  redevelopment  programs  being 
planned  and  taking  place  in  central  busi- 
ness districts  throughout  the  United 
States.  These  projects  are  contributing 
importantly  to  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  our  coimtry.  With  their  overall  ob- 
jective of  rejuvenating  the  unhealthy, 
decaying  portions  of  the  city,  they  are 
restoring  these  areas  to  their  purpose  as 
the  heart  of  the  urban  central  core.  This 
restoration  effort  is  vital  to  our  economy 
both  at  the  local  and  national  levels. 

The  New  Jiaven  project,  facing  Yale 
University  and  historic  New  Haven 
Green,  will  Include  an  office  building,  ho- 
tel, retail  stores,  shopping  mall  and  un- 
derground garage. 

The  focal  point  of  the  entire  complex 
Is  the  T-shaped,  two-level  enclosed  mall, 
which  will  be  air-conditioned  in  the  sum- 
mer and  heated  in  winter.  Located  in 
the  center  of  the  complex.  It  will  have 
balcony-like  esplanades,  escalators,  and  a 
50-foot-high  central  plaza.  Both  levels 
will  be  landscaped  with  seasonal  garden 
settings,  fountains,  and  sculpture.  Col- 
orful kiosks,  designed  as  selling  booths, 
will  complete  the  decor. 

Because  the  mall  will  be  enclosed  and 
kept  at  an  even  temperature  year-round, 
the  shops  opening  on  it  will  not  have 
conventional  store  fronts.  Shoppers  will 
be  able  to  wander  freely  through  the 
stores  and  mall  without  the  inconveni- 
ence of  pushing  open  doors  or  being 
bothered  by  store  window  reflections.  In 
addition  to  stores,  the  complex  will  con- 
tain a  theater,  restaurants,  and  other 
facilities. 

The  second  level  of  the  mall  will  be 
connected  by  enclosed  bridges  to  the  new 
R.  H.  Macy  Store  across  the  street  from 
the  project  and  to  a  1.500-car  municipal 
garage.  Also,  close  by  the  development 
is  the  Edward  Malley  Department  Store. 
The  project  was  designed  by  New  York 
architect  Lathrop  Dougla.ss,  a  resident  of 
Greenwich.  Conn.,  and  a  graduate  of 
Yale  University.  Mr.  Dougla.ss'  creden- 
tials ase  Impressive.  A  fellow  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  he  has 
planned  some  50  major  shopping  centers 
and  worked  on  other  major  redevelop- 
ment projects  Including  ones  in  Jersey 
City,  N.J..  and  Bridgeport,  Conn.  He  has 
been    helping    to    Introduce    American 


shopping  center  design  abroad.  He  is 
currently  designing  the  Bochum  Center, 
near  Dusseldorf .  Gennany,  which  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  In  Europe  on  Its  com- 
pletkm.  An  author  and  lecturer  on 
planning  economics,  he  has  written  on 
the  growth  of  shopping  center  com- 
plexes in  Europe. 

To  the  critics  of  urban  renewal.  I  sug- 
gest a  visit  to  New  Haven  for  visual  proof 
of  what  has  been  termed  "an  almost 
classic  example  of  successful  urban  de- 
velopment." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  from 
the  September  1964  Issue  of  Automotive 
Information. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thx  New  New  Haven 
One  of  America's  oldeet  cities  has  finally 
come  to  terms  with  the  automobUe  age  and 
the  happy  result  U  an  almost  classic  example 
of  successful  lu-ban  redevelopment. 

Ten  years  ago.  New  Haven.  Conn.,  was  In 
the  throes  of  what  might  be  termed  a  miinl- 
clpal  depression,  plagued  by  slimu.  traffic 
clogged  streets.  Ices  of  business  and  Industry, 
and  a  near  crisis  In  educational  faclUtlee! 
Since  then,  however.  New  Haven  baa  rebuilt 
Its  historic  core  »o  that  today  It  Is  the  site 
of  probably  the  most  active  new  industrial 
and  retail  growth  in  all  New  England- 
Major  Richard  C.  Lee,  who  Is  credited  as 
being  the  catalyst  for  New  Haven's  dynamic 
rebirth,  calls  It  "one  of  the  greatest  stories  of 
conununity  achievement  that  can  be  told  In 
America  today." 

Redevelopment  iMX>Ject8  have  already  re- 
siilted  in  $170  mUllon  in  new  pubUc  and 
private  construction.  Leading  the  way  was 
a  six-lane  expressway  from  the  intersection 
of  the  Connecticut  Turnpike  and  the  new 
Interstate  91  directly  into  the  heart  of  the 
city.  The  915  million  connector,  a  result  of 
continuing  cooperation  between  the  city's 
urban  renewal  authorities  and  the  State 
highway  department,  assured  the  success  of 
the  multimllllon  dollar  Oak.  Street  project. 
This  project,  the  city's  first  major  attempt 
at  urban  renewal,  started  In  1956  with  dem- 
olition of  a  large  slub-infested  area  down- 
town. Today  more  than  M3  million  In  new 
construction — primarily  commercial  build- 
ings and  residential  apartments — has  been 
completed. 

The  Oak  Street  connector  also  provided 
the  main  selling  point  for  the  city's  second 
and  most  ambitious  urban  renewal  project. 
Church  Street.  This  project  called  for  the 
clearance  of  four  key  blocks  In  the  center  of 
downtown  to  create  space  for  more  than  942 
million  In  new  construction.  The  city's 
nvajor  department  store  has  already  com- 
pleted a  new  $6  million  building  and  the 
1,500-car  Temple  Street  parking  garage, 
costing  $5  2  million,  is  In  operation  adjacent 
to  the  store. 

A  major  New  York  department  store  Is 
about  to  open  a  new  96  million  branch  In  the 
Church  Street  project,  and  construction  has 
started  on  a  9L6  million  complex  containing 
a  308-room  hotel,  office  tower,  specialty 
shope,  an  enclosed  air-conditioned  mall,  and 
a  300-car  underground  garage. 

More  than  $105  mUlion  of  the  $170  mnUon 
In  renewal  construction  completed  or  un- 
derway represents  private  Investment  and 
is  located  in  about  1.000  acres. 

Although  old — it  was  a  Puritan  settlement, 
in  fact.  In  1638 — New  Haven  Is  not  an  eape- 
clally  larRe  city,  recordint?  a  1960  populaUon 
of  approximately  312,000  in  the  entire  metro- 
pwlitan  area. 

"The  entire  Church  Street  plan."  states 
L.  T.  Appleby,  development  administrator 
tor  New  Haven,  "was  conrelved   in  terms  of 


automobUe  traffic;  streeta  were  widened, 
traffic  patterns  improved,  and  the  Temple 
Street  garage,  renowned  for  lt«  architectural 
excellence,  was  built. 

"From  the  very  start,  we  knew  how  ex- 
preasways  could  serve  Hew  Haven  best,"  de- 
clares Appleby,  "and  we  have  worked  closely 
with  State  highway  officials  to  aarure  that 
these  roculs  will  serve  the  central  city  and  not 
detract  from  it. 

"As  a  result,  the  city  has  been  transformed 
from  an  almost  hopeless  web  of  Inadequate 
approaches  to  a  system  which  permits  entry 
directly  into  the  major  retail  area  in  the 
Church  and  Oak  Street  projects." 

By  1975.  New  Haven  officials  predict,  the 
new  highway  network  wlU  bring  close  to 
115.000  cars  a  day  Into  downtown.  In  the 
downtown  area  are  approximately  10,000 
carefully  planned  parking  spaces  within  a 
2 -block  radius  of  the  new  retaU  center 
and  all  new  major  buildings  are  required  to 
f\u-nlsh  adequate  parking. 

Another  Innovation  in  the  Church  Street 
development  aimed  at  facilitating  traffic 
movement  Is  a  four-black -long  conunerclal 
vehicle  loading  tunnel.  The  txinnel.  to  be 
completed  In  1945.  extends  from  the  Oak 
Street  connector  under  the  new  retail  dis- 
trict and  will  serve  the  department  stores  as 
well  as  the  new  front  block  development. 

The  story  of  the  new  New  Haven,  now  In 
Its  second  decade.  Is  stlU  being  written  and 
the  end  Is  not  yet  In  sight.  But  It  does 
Illustrate  what  an  older,  economically 
troubled  city  can  do  to  meet  successfully 
the  deniands  of  the  automobile  age.  providing 
there  Is  vlgorotis  civic  leadership,  cooperative 
public  agencies,  and  the  support  of  private 
citizenry. 


The  20th  Year  of  the  United  Natiou 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIBORNE  PELL 

or  auoox  island 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  October 
1964.  marks  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
year  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  1945  I  had  the  privilege  of  forking 
as  a  special  assistant  at  the  Sail  Fran- 
cisco United  Nations  Conference.  Since 
that  time  I  have  followed  closely  the 
progress  of  the  United  Nations;  I  have 
watched  it  develop  Into  a  respected  and 
Influential  organization  helping  to  bring 
peace  and  well-being  to  the  peoples  of 
our  world. 

During  the  past  two  decades,  this  body 
has  taken  significant  steps  forward  in 
preventing  international  conflicts  and 
disputes  from  Igniting  another  global 
war.  It  Is  not  yet  a  perfect  Instrument, 
but  Itsis  the  best  we  have. 

The  public  forum  the  United  Nations 
provides  is  one  of  Its  most  useful  func- 
tions; for  the  UJ^.  is  where  the  nations 
of  the  world  must  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  This  Xorum  for  free  expression 
is  of  profound  value  to  all  nations.  In- 
cluding those  newly  emerging  and  shar- 
ing in  the  responslbLUties  for  interna- 
tional peace  and  the  bettering  of  human 
welfare. 

As  we  look  ahead,  let  us  fervently  hope 
that  the  United  Nations  will  continue  Its 
accomplishments  in  bringing  us  closer 
to  understandings  and  to  the  concepts 


»nd  principles  of  lasting  peace,  and  that 
It  will  be  appropriately  strengthened  in 
these  meaningful  endeavors. 


Indictaeirt  of  the  Denocratic  Party 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   KXW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  never  in 
the  history  of  this  coimtry  has  there 
been  a  more  blatant  disregard  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  of  personal  liberties 
and  private  property  rights,  of  election 
laws  and  restrictions  on  campaign  solici- 
tations from  National  and  State  em- 
ployees and  contractors  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or,  for  that  matter, 
of  virtually  any  rule  In  the  book  when- 
ever it  has  been  considered  to  advance 
the  political  Interests  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. An  excellent  editorial 
summing  up  these  tragic  facts  in  a 
sweeping  indictment  of  the  Democratic 
Party  was  printed  recently  in  Fosters 
Daily  Democrat. 

By  unanimous  consent,  I  am  inserting 
this  editorial  in  the  Congbissional  Rec- 
ord at  this  point,  and  recommend  Its 
reading  to  all  concerned  Americans: 

Indictment    or    thx    Democratic    Paxtt 

For  a  long,  long  time  VS.  Senator  Strom 
Thuemond.  of  South  Carolina,  was  a  stal- 
wiu-t  Democrat.  During  recent  years,  how- 
ever, he  has  become  more  and  more  alarmed 
at  the  course  his  party  was  taking,  and 
oi)enly  opposed  its  actions.  Last  month 
he  took  the  final  step,  left  the  Democratic 
Piirty.   and   declared   himself  a  Republican. 

In  his  speech  announcing  his  radical  ac- 
tion, Senator  Thttrmond  seriously  indicted 
tlie  Democratic  Party  for  Its  drastic  shift 
to  what  he  feels  Is  an  un-American  policy. 
His  Indictment  of  that  party  makes  in- 
teresting reading:  his  charges  are  as  fol- 
lows ; 

The  Democratic  Party  has  abandoned  the 
people.  It  has  turned  Its  back  on  the  spir- 
itual values  and  political  principles  which 
have  brought  us  the  blessings  of  freedom 
under  God  and  a  botmtlful  prosperity.  It 
has  breached  the  trust  repoeed  in  It  by 
the  people.  It  has  repudiated  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  It  U  lead- 
ing the  evolution  of  our  Nation  to  a  socialis- 
tic dictatorship. 

TTie  Democratic  Party  has  forsaken  the 
Tieople  to  become  the  party  of  minority 
groups,  power-hungry  union  leaders,  politi- 
cal bosses,  and  big  buslneasmen  looking  for 
Government   contracts  and  favora. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  used  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  propaganda  machine  to  dis- 
tort the  truth  and  deceive  the  public  to  the 
extent  that  a  sub-Cabinet  official  can  pub- 
licly defend  the  administration's  "right  to 
lie"  and  remain  In  office,  unrebuked. 

The  DemocraUc  Party  has  Invaded  the 
private  lives  of  people  by  using  the  powers 
of  Government  for  eoercloa  and  Intimida- 
tion of  Individuals. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  rammed 
through  CongreM  unconstitutional  Impracti- 
cal, unworkable,  and  oppressive  legislation 
which  Invades  inalienable  personal  and 
property  rights  at  the   Individual. 


The  Democratic  Party  has  encouraged  law- 
lessness, civil  unrest,  and  mob  actions. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  violated  Its 
trust  by  using  the  power  of  Oovemment 
to  suppress  Information  on  scandals  and 
corruption  of  Its  leaders  In  Oovemment  and 
party  offices. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  succored  and 
assisted  our  Communist  enemies  through 
trade  and  aid  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  established-  and 
pursued  for  our  Government  a  no-wln  for- 
eign policy  of  weakness,  indecision,  accom- 
modation, and  appeasement. 

The  Democratic  Party,  as  custodian  of 
Government,  faltered  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
and  in  the  Cuban  crisis  of  1962 — at  the 
very  moment  when  victory  was  at  hand — 
and  thereby  forfeited  Cuba  to  Soviet  domi- 
nation, subjected  our  Nation  to  the  peril 
of  an  armed  enemy  camp  90  miles  from  our 
shores,  and  opened  the  doors  of  the  hemi- 
sphere to  Communist  subversion. 

The  Democratic  Party,  as  custodian  of 
Government,  has  sent  our  youth  Into  com- 
bat in  Vietnam,  refusing  to  csai  it  war 
and  demanding  of  their  lives  without  provid- 
ing either  adequate  equipment  or  a  goal  of 
victory. 

The  Democratic  Party  now  worships  at  the 
throne   of   power   and   materialism. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  demonstrated 
a  callous  disregard  for  sound  fiscal  policies 
and  practices.  -- 

The  Democratic  Party,  while  hiding  be- 
hind the  deceitful  gimmick  of  a  darkened 
White  House,  has  Increased  deficit  spend- 
ing and  squandered,  at  home  and  abroad, 
billions  of  hard-earned  dollars  taken  from 
the  American  people. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  utterly  disre- 
garded the  disastrous  effects  of  the  resulting 
inflation  on  people  with  fixed  Incomes,  such 
as  retirees,  pensioners,  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries, and  those  who  have  their  savings 
invested  In  Insiirance. 

The  Democratic  Party,  as  custodian  of 
Government,  has  adopted  the  practice  of 
taking  your  money  by  taxation  and  then 
using  that  money  to  attempt  to  buy  your 
votes. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  attempting  with 
alarming  success  to  change  the  Congress 
from  an  independent  laody  representing  the 
people  to  an  amen  chor\is  for  Presidential 
proposals. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  endangered  the 
security  of  the  Nation  by  negative  decisions 
on  military  preparedness,  preoccupation 
with  bilateral  and  unilateral  steps  toward 
disarmament,  and  by  use  of  the  military 
services  domestically  as  Instruments  of  so- 
cial reform. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  attempted  to 
degrade  and  downgrade  our  men  In  uni- 
form In  order  to  discredit  their  warnings 
of  the  grave  dangers  to  our  secm-lty  from 
the  administration's  weak  and  senseless  de- 
fense policies. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  nominated  for 
Vice  President  a  key  leader  of  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action,  the  most  influential 
Socialist  group  in  our  Nation. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  encouraged, 
supported,  and  protected  the  Supreme  Court 
In  a  reign  of  judicial  tyranny,  and  In  the 
Court's  effort  to  wipe  out  local  self-govern- 
ment, effective  law  enforcement.  Internal 
security,  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the 
States,  and  even  the  structure  of  the  State 
governments. 

The  Democratic  Party  Is ,  converting  our 
constitutional  federated  Republic  into  the 
same  type  of  disciplined  and  submissive 
servant  of  an  eUte  power  group  as  It  has 
made  of  the  Democratic  Party  Itoelf.  as  all 
who  watched  the  Democratic  Convention 
on  television  can  bear  witnesa. 


The  top  leaders  of  the  South  Carolina 
Democratic  Party  have  chosen  to  abandon 
the  traditional  independence  of  the  State 
party,  and  to  lead  the  F>eople  of  South  Caro- 
lina down  the  road  to  serfdom  mapp>ed  by 
the  NaUonal  Democratic  Party.  The  party 
of  our  fathers  Is  dead.  TTioee  who  took 
its  names  are  engaged  In  another  recon- 
struction, this  time  not  only  of  the  South, 
but  of  the  entire  Nation. 

If  the  American  people  permit  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  return  to  power,  freedom 
as  we  have  known  It  In  this  country  Is 
doomed,  and  Individuals  vsrlU  be  deetlned 
to  lives  of  regulation,  control,  coercion,  in- 
timidation, and  subservience  to  a  power 
elite  who  shall  rule  from  Washington. 


HoiL  Carl  Yiitoi 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  ruoMXDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

•    Friday,  October  2. 1964 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
served  in  Congress  a  long  time.  During 
my  tenure  of  office.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  has  had  a  greater  Influence  on  the 
work  and  the  accomplishments  of  Con- 
gress than  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson, 
of  Greorgla.  I  know  of  no  one  who  has 
played  a  more  important  part  in  shaping 
the  defense  of  America  and  who  has 
contributed  more  to  the  fact  that  we 
new  have  an  unbeatable  defense.  I 
know  of  no  one  who  has  had  a  greater 
influence  on  my  own  congressional  ca- 
reer. He  has  been  my  friend,  my  coun- 
selor, and  at  times  my  critic.  I  feel 
that  my  own  public  service  and  my  life 
are  immeasurably  richer  because  of  his 
interest  and  constant  helpfulness.  This 
Is  true  of  a  great  many  Members  of  the 
Congress.  Everyone  who  has  lived  close 
to  Carl  Vinson  has  benefited  from  his 
sound  counsel,  his  colorful  personality, 
his  wahn  friendship,  and  his  great 
knowledge. 

Of  all  the  men  I  have  known,  I  believe 
that  more  tlmn  any  other  the  Honorable 
Carl  Vinson,  the  dean  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  epitomizes  "greatness." 
His  matchless  record  as  a  legislator,  his 
innumerable  contributions  to  the  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  our  country,  his 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
his  own  district  as  well  as  the  Nation, 
and  his  tireless  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
defense  of  this  country  are  without  equal. 
The  retirement  of  Carl  Vinson   will 
leave  a  void  that  will  not  be  filled  in  our 
time.     His  long  years  of  public  service 
have  been  marked  by  an  unswerving  de- 
votion to  duty  and  to  his  country,  re- 
gardless of   the  personal  sacrifice   In- 
volved.    To   Carl  Vinson   his   country 
comes  first.    His  warm  personality  and 
understanding  of   himian   nature   have 
endeared  him  to  those  of  us  who  have 
for  many  years  been  privileged  to  call 
him  our  friend.    He  will  be  sorely  missed. 
It  Is  with  a  feeling  of  real  sadness  that 
I  say  goodby  to  a  real  patriot  and  to  a 
person  whose  friendship  I  consider  price- 
less. 
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The  Major  Usaes  Fadof  PenncylTaBiani 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PEWNSTLVAWIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  me  on  the  major  issues  facing  Penn- 
sylvanians. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

As  thlB  Congress  draws  to  a  cloee  I  want 
to  discuss  briefly  what  I  regard  as  the  major 
Issues  confronting  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Nation  In  this  year  of  deci- 
sion. In  my  judgment,  they  are  three :  free- 
dom, jobs,  and  peace. 

Issues  Involve  |>eople.  And  of  paramount 
Importance  to  Individual  citizens  are  the 
protection  of  their  liberties,  the  retention 
of  their  jobs,  and  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace.  These  Issues  are  closely  Interrelated; 
Indeed,  they  are  Interdependent.  Only  In 
a  climate  of  peace  can  freedom  and  jobs 
flourish.  One  must  have  the  economic  se- 
curity provided  by  a  job  In  order  fully  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty.  Security  with- 
out freedcwn  Is  tantamount  to  Imprisonment. 

As  Pennsylvania's  junior  Senator,  I  have 
helped  the  working  men  and  women  of  our 
Commonwealth  to  build  a  prosperous  Penn- 
sylvania through  more  Jobs.  My  record  re- 
flects my  continuing  efforts 

In  the  area  of  union  security,  I  steadfastly 
oppose  all  so-called  rlght-to-work  laws  and 
favor  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  which  would  permit  States  to 
outlaw  the  union  shop. 

As  a  stanch  advocate  of  the  buy-American 
principle  in  Qovernment  procurement,  I  al- 
most single-handedly  prevailed  upon  the  late 
President  Kennedy  in  1962  to  change  a  long- 
standing Oovernment  policy  and  reverse  a 
contract  that  the  Oovernment  bad  planned 
to  make  with  a  foreign  steel  producer.  My 
action  resulted  In  a  major  shift  In  Govern- 
ment buying  which  has  Increased  by  $30 
million  p>er  year  Government  purchases  of 
American-made  steel,  hydraulic  turbines, 
construction  equipment,  medical  and  dental 
supplies — all  of  which  come  In  large  part 
from  Pennsylvania. 

I  have  sponsored  and  shall  continue  to 
flght  for  the  steel  shipping  container  bill  and 
measures  to  tighten  our  antidumping  laws 
so  as  to  keep  foreign  countries  from  dumping 
their  surplus  goods  In  the  United  States, 
thereby  depriving  Americans  of  Jobs. 

As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Mass  Tran- 
sit Act  of  1964.  I  am  pleased  with  this  new 
program  of  Federal  assistance  to  our  cities 
to  develop  needed  mass  transportation  facil- 
ities. It  will  provide  Pennsylvania  with 
28,000  man-years  of  employment  and  about 
1.000  permanent  new  Jobs  In  the  construc- 
tion, electrical  equipment,  and  transporta- 
tion Industries. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act,  I  Intend  to  push  for  my  amend- 
ment to  that  act  to  obtain  more  funds  for 
Pennsylvania  communities 

I  enthusiastically  voted  for  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  and 
the  1963  amendments  broadening  Its  scope 
and  coverage.  This  legislation  U  an  Indis- 
pensable weapon  In  the  continuing  flght  to 
get  our  unemployed  citizens  back  to  work. 

Finally,  In  the  Important  area  of  Jobs,  I 
have  voted  to  Increase  the  minimum  wage, 
and  to  bring  more  and  more  workers  under 
the  coverage  of  the  overtime  and  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  wage  and  hour  law. 


Ail  of  these  measures,  while  important 
and  necessary,  will  not  by  themselves  lead  to 
full  employment.  I  shall  continue  to  spon- 
sor and  support  whatever  legislation  Is  neces- 
sary to  attain  this  objective. 

There  Is  more  to  life  than  a  job.  One  can- 
not enjoy  life  without  the  freedom  that 
comes  from  the  Individual  liberties  with 
which  we  have  been  blessed  under  our  Con- 
stitution and  system  of  government.  We 
cannot  take  these  freedoms  for  granted,  for 
they  are  always  vulnerable  and  in  jeopardy 
from  within  as  well  as  without. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, I  devote  my  continuing  attention  to 
the  fair  and  impartial  administration  of 
jiistlce.  Individual  freedom  depyends  upon 
the  Integrity  of  our  courts  and  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
sponsor  of  two  Important  bills.  The  first, 
S.  1801,  would  provide  Individual  defendants 
with  additional  guarantees  of  a  speedy  trial 
The  second,  S.  1802,  Is  Intended  In  criminal 
cases  to  guard  against  trial  by  the  news 
media  Instead  of  Juries  in  the  courtrooms 
where  such  cases  rightly  belong.  The  sensa- 
tional events  attendant  to  the  tragic  assassi- 
nation of  President  Kennedy  are  but  one  ex- 
ample of  the  excesses  which  S.  1802  are  de- 
signed to  curb. 

Jobs  and  freedom  are  meaningless  abstrac- 
tions in  a  world  of  turmoil  and  violent  con- 
flict. I  therefore  have  conflstently  supported 
policies  designed  to  achieve  and  maintain 
p>eace  based  on  a  strong  national  defense. 
I  have  worked  with  and  supported  four  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  for  this  principle 
Harry  Truman  on  Korea.  Dwlght  Elsenhower 
when  he  ordered  the  IiCarlnes  to  Lebanon, 
John  Kennedy  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
and  Lyndon  Johiison  In  the  Tonkin  Bay  in- 
cident barely  2  months  ago. 

Every  one  of  these  Presldents^Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike — has  publicly  com- 
mended me.  But  I  have  not  hesitated  to 
differ  with  them  when  I  felt  that  our  na- 
tional  interest  was  not  being  served. 

Mr.  President,  on  these  three  vltaJ  Issiies 
as  on  all  others,  I  am  proud  and  pleased  that 
I  am  a  difficult  Senator  to  label  There  is 
no  national  pressvire  group  that  gives  me  an 
"A"  or  I00-p)ercent  rating 

During  my  22  years  In  Congress,  I  have 
fought  for  more  jobs,  in  defense  of  our 
cherished  freedoms,  and  to  preserve  the 
peace.  I  shall  continue  to  wage  this  battle 
as  long  as  I  am  privileged  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 


Tribute  to  the  Honorable  James  C. 
Anchinclott 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
join  in  paying  tribute  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague.  Jim  Auchincloss,  who  Is 
retiring  after  22  years  of  continuous  serv- 
ice in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  work  with  Jm 
Auchincloss  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  of  which  he  Is  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  and  I  have  never  known 
a  more  devoted  or  conscientious  public 
servant.  I  consider  myself  especially 
fortunate  to  have  served  on  this  commit- 


tee under  his  leadership  through  my  4 
years  In  the  House. 

Jim  AucHnrcLoss  has  served  his  dis- 
trict, his  State,  and  our  Nation  with  great 
distinction.  He  has  always  displayed 
great  courage  and  unquestioned  lnteff> 
rlty  and  his  colleagues  have  never  been 
doubtful  as  to  where  he  stood  on  an  issue 
when  It  was  presented  for  conslderatloo. 
I  am  sorry  that  he  finds  It  necessary  to 
retire,  thus  ending  an  illustrious  career 
as  an  outstanding  legislator.  Without 
any  doubt  whatsoever,  he  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

It  Is  my  sincere  wish  for  Jim  that  he 
will  have  many,  many  years  of  good 
health,  good  fortune  and  a  happy  retire- 
ment, all  of  which  are  so  richly  deserved. 


Report  of  ActiTities  of  Committee  on  tbc 
District  of  Columbia,  88tb  Congrest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUN  BIBLE 

(W   mVADA 
in  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  report  of 
the  activities  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  during  the  88th 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  BCBLx  Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of 
your  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  am  honored  to  present  to  the  Senate  t 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  committee 
during  the  88th  Congress. 

In  the  conduct  of  Its  legislative  responsi- 
bilities, the  Senate  District  Committee  in 
some  respects  is  not  unlike  a  State  legisla- 
ture and  city  council  combined,  by  virtue  of 
the  great  variety  of  problems  and  proposals 
that  come  before  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  that  few  Mem- 
bers of  this  distinguished  body  aspire  to 
serve  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee; however,  I  sincerely  believe  that  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  are  most  de- 
serving of  the  gratitude  of  the  Congress,  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
people  of  the  entire  country  generally  for  the 
long  hours  that  they  spend  In  conferences, 
hearings  and  executive  sessions  In  order  to 
attend  to  the  business  of  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal City.  Likewise,  I  should  Uke  to  take  thU 
opportunity  to  express  my  deep  personal  ap- 
preciation to  the  various  members  of  this 
committee  who  gave  unselfishly  of  their 
time  during  this  session  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  legislative  problems  affecting  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  want  to  express  my 
wholehearted  appreciation  to  the  very  effec- 
tive and  hard  working  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Moksk],  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  a  keen  student  of 
District  affairs  tar  many  yean,  and  who  if 
chairman  of  the  Public  Health.  Education, 
Welfare,  and  Safety  Subconunittee:  to  the 
dlstingxxlshed  jiuilor  Senator  from  Indians 
[Mr.  HAaTKx],  whose  energies  and  skills  and 
experience  tn  municipal  government  have 
been  Invaluable  to  our  committee  as  chair- 
man of  the  JwUdary  Subcommittee,  and  to 
my  warm  frland  and  the  capable  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McInttu], 
who  has  handled  a  great  deal  of  the  commit- 


tte'&  work  as  chairman  of  the  Business  and 
Commerce  Subcommittee.  To  the  other  com- 
mittee members,  the  senior  Senator  from 
llaryland  [Mr.  Bkalx],  whose  long  service, 
t>oth  In  the  Senate  and  the  House,  made  his 
contributions  most  valuable  to  the  commit- 
tee; the  Junior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
[>0MiNicK].  whoee  experience  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  In  the  legislature  of 
bis  home  State  has  done  much  to  assist  the 
committee  with  its  many  problems.  I  wish 
to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  hours 
they  gave  to  our  committee. 

I  "would  also  like  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
datton  for  the  cooperation  I  received  per- 
sonally as  committee  chairman  from  the 
Honorable  Johi*  McMnxjkN.  chairman  of  the 
Bouse  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Individual  members  of  his  com- 
mittee. I  also  wish  to  commend  the  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  that  the  staff  members 
of  the  House  District  Committee  have  ex- 
tended to  the  staff  members  of  my  committee 
during  this  Congres. 

During  the  88th  Oongrees.  "the  upsurge  of 
crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia  was  the 
foremost  problem  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee and  no  single  subject  has  received 
greater  attention  by  the  committee  in  more 
than  10  years. 

As  part  of  the  committee's  overall  study 
of  the  crime  problem,  the  committee  gave 
careful  and  thorough  consideration  to  the 
House-pasMd  bUl.  HJl.  7M6.  which  proposed 
changes  In  existing  Uw  In  five  separate  UUes 
and  which  Included  modifications  In  the 
complex  and  controversial  Mallory  and  Dur- 
ham rules. 

In  order  to  formulate  an  In-depth  under- 
standing of  the  crime  problem,  the  commit- 
tee held  more  than  13  days  of  heaalngs. 
During  the  hearings,  the  committee  heard 
from  more  than  60  witnesses.  Including  out- 
standing legal  scholars,  some  prominent  law 
scholars,  practicing  defense  attorneys,  na- 
tionally reoognl^d  psychiatrists.  Federal 
prosecutors,  local  law-enforcement  officers, 
and  police  chiefs  from  the  Nation's  major 
cities,  penologists,  and  representatives  from 
radio,  television,  and  motion  picture  Indus- 
tries. Also,  many  Washington  residents  and 
community  leaders  appeared  at  the  hearings 
and  gave  teetlmony. 

After  careful  study  and  consideration  of 
the  testimony  adduced  at  the  hearings,  the 
committee  amended  H H.  7526  In  several  ways 
and  reported  the  bUl  to  the  Senate. 

Title  I  of  the  Senate-amended  bUl  dealt 
with  the  modification  of  the  Mallory  rule. 
Under  its  provisions,  standards  and  safe- 
guards were  written  In  for  In-custody  Inter- 
rogation of  persons  arrested  on  probable 
cause.  In  addition  to  providing  these  safe- 
guards for  an  accused  during  a  period  of  de- 
tention, the  Senate  version  also  spelled  out 
the  maximum  period  of  time  that  law  en- 
forcement officers  would  be  able  to  detain  an 
Bccused  for  Interrogation. 

In  addition  to  making  this  change  In  ex- 
isting law.  the  Senate  amendmenU  to  HJl. 
7526  also  Included  the  following: 

Title  n  amended  existing  law  so  a*  to 
require  an  accussed  in  a  criminal  case  to 
give  notice  of  an  Insanity  defense. 

Title  m  expanded  existing  law  so  as  to 
provide  more  extensive  procedures  for  the 
detention  of  material  witnesses  to  criminal 
offenses. 

Title  V  made  certain  changes  In  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  sentences  for  crimes  of 
violence  and  other  c-lminal  offenses  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Also,  this  title 
;imended  the  law  relating  to  indecent  publi- 
cations. 

It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that  this 
omnibus  crime  bill,  which  Is  a  major  under- 
taking to  strengthen  the  Criminal  Justice 
Code  In  the  Nation's  Capital  City,  will  pro- 
vide law  enforcement  agencies,  the  cotn-ts, 
imd  the  citizenry  as  a  whole  with  more  ef- 
fective tools  to  deal  with  crime. 


In  addition  to  the  consideration  given  the 
crime  problem  during  the  88th  Congress,  the 
committee  dealt  with  a  variety  <rf  other  leg- 
islative mattera.  Tixwe  were  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  from  the  committee  a 
total  of  63  bUls.  of  which  aS  were  Senate 
bUls  and  30  H&xse  bills.  Of  the  68  bUls 
favorably  rttparteA,  40  were  enacted  Into  pub- 
lic law.  The  committee  also  acted  on  10 
nomlnaUons  and  several  resolutions  during 
this  Congress. 

Again,  as  In  other  sessions  of  the  Congress, 
the  fiscal  problems  of  the  District  of  Coitim- 
bla  were  Important  matters  for  considera- 
tion. 

HJR.  12196  was  enacted  Into  law  by  the 
Congress  and  its  provisions  Increased  saJarles 
of  teachers,  policemen,  and  firemen  In  the 
EHstrict.  The  bill  provided  a  l^-perceut 
Increase  in  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  school 
officers,  and  generally  a  8.9-percent  Increase 
for  officers  and  members  of  the  police  and 
fire  departments  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Under  these  salary  Increases,  the  starting 
salary  for  teachers  with  a  bachelor  degree 
Is  $5,350  per  annum;  and  for  policemen  and 
firemen,  the  starting  salary  Is  $6,010  per 
annum.  The  overall  effect  of  these  salary 
Increases  Is  Important  as  they  will  help  the 
District  of  Columbia  maintain  a  competitive 
pKieltlon  with  adjacent  county  Jurisdictions 
In  the  recruitment  of  competent  personnel 
for  the  District  schools  and  police  and  fire 
departments. 

Also,  during  this  session,  the  Fiscal  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  was  busy  formulating 
legislation  that  would  tend  to  make  the  an- 
nual and  sick  leave  benefits  of  various  de- 
partments more  effective  and  equitable  for 
the  employees  under  their  jurisdiction. 

In  accordance  therewith,  the  following 
leave  bUls  were  reported  by  the  committee 
and  enacted  by  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House: 

1.  H.R.  10215  extends  to  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  Fire 
E>epartment.  White  House  Police  force,  and 
the  U.S.  Park  Police,  the  sick  leave  benefits 
accorded  to  civilian  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Annual   and   Sick  Leave  Act  of   1951. 

2.  H.R.  5337  amends  existing  law  with  re- 
spect to  partial  pay  of  the  educational  em- 
ployees of  the  public  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  who  are  on  leave  of  absence  for 
educational  Improvement  purposes.  The  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  should  have  the 
desirable  effect  of  Increasing  the  number  of 
teachers  engaging  in  baccalaureate  study  as 
the  legislation  Increases  a  teacher's  salary 
while  on  education  Improvement  leave  from 
$1380  to  $3,190  per  annum. 

3.  HJl.  9996  amends  existing  law  to  pro- 
vide that  any  member  of  the  Secret  Service 
Division  appointed  from  the  White  House 
Police  force  shall  receive  credit  toward  re- 
tirement under  the  Police  and  Firemen's  Re- 
tirement and  DisabUlty  Act  for  periods  of 
prior  police  service  with  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force,  the  UJ3.  Park  Police  force  or 
the  White  House  Police  force. 

In  connection  with  other  fiscal  matters 
reported  by  the  committee,  the  Senate  Joined 
with  the  House  in  enacting  the  following 
bills  that  provide  for  the  exemption  from 
District  taxes  of  certain  organlEatlonal  prop- 
erties : 

H.R.  9975  exempts  from  District  of  Colum- 
bia taxation  the  real  property  connected 
with  the  Woodrow  Wilson  House  located  at 
2840  S  Street  NW..  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  tax  relief  provided  by  thU  bill  will 
further  the  congressional  policy  of  providing 
for  the  preservation  of  historic  American 
sites  and  buildings  of  national  historical 
significance.  The  relief  extended  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill  U  of  particular  significance 
to  the  District  of  ColumlJla  as  no  other  me- 
morial to  the  distinguished  World  War  I 
President  exists  in  the  Natloni  Capital  at 
the  present  time. 


Under  the  provisions  of  HJl.  8451  the  Con- 
gress extended  an  exemption  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColvunbU  sales  tax  of  property  used 
by  the  Washington  Terminal  Co.  In  the  re- 
pairing of  railroad  rolling  stock  operating 
In  Interstate  commerce. 

S.  3944.  provided  the  Greater  Southeast 
Hospital  Foundation  with  an  exemption  from 
payment  of  District  of  Columbia  real  estate 
taxes  on  land  acquired  for  the  construction 
of  a  community  hospital.  The  tax  exemption 
would  apply  during  the  period  conunenclng 
with  the  acquisition  of  the  land  to  be  used 
as  the  site  for  the  construction  of  a  hospital 
and  ending  on  the  date  stich  construction 
actually  commenced. 

HJl.  11662  provides  for  the  tax  exemption 
of  certain  property  of  the  United  Supreme 
CouncU,  33d  degree.  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite  of  Freemasonry.  The  exemp- 
tion granted  under  the  bUl  was  baaed  on  the 
property  being  used  exclusively  for  charitable 
purposes. 

In  the  area  of  Judicial  legislation,  the  com- 
mittee also  made  some  Impcwtant  headway 
during  this  session. 

H.R.  6871  was  enac^  by  the  Congress  and 
establ'shes  a  more  realistic  and  equitable 
retirement  law  for  the  Judges  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  ooiu^  of  general  seaalons,  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  appeals,  and 
the  Juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  blU  made  three  Important  changes 
In  retirement  t>eneflts  for  the  judges  of  these 
coiu^.  They  are:  First,  retirement  after 
10  years  of  service  on  the  bench,  at  63  years 
of  age;  or,  a  reduced  annuity  at  retirement 
at  age  55;  second,  disability  retirement  for 
a  judge  after  6  years  or  more  of  service;  and, 
third,  survivor  benefits  similar  to  thoee  now 
provided  for  other  Federal  judges  under  the 
ctirrent  Retirement  Act. 

In  making  these  Improvements  In  the  re- 
tirement program,  the  judges  of  the  vartotis 
courts  are  required  to  deposit  6^  percent 
of  their  arm  vial  salary  into  the  retirement 
and  survivorship  funds  which  oontrlbutlon 
Is  substantially  the  same  as  the  retirement 
contribution  made  by  civil  service  employees 
to  their  retirement  fund. 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  also  acted 
upon  a  "blue  sky"  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
passed  HJl.  9419  which  provides  for  the  li- 
censing and  effective  regulation  of  sectultles 
and  registration  of  broker-dealers  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  bill  is  based  upon  the 
Uniform  Securities  Act,  a  model  law  pro- 
posed for  St^te  legislation  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws.  HJl.  9419,  as  amended,  con- 
tains: First,  a  fraud  section;  second,  a  part 
providing  for  registration  of  broker-dealers, 
agents;  and,  third,  a  pwirt  providing  for  pro- 
cedures, BUbpwnas,  penalties,  liabilities.  Judi- 
cial review,  and  administration. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  oocnmlttee  that  this 
securities  licensing  bill  will  provide  greater 
protection  to  the  citizens  of  the  District  who 
invest  In  stoclu  and  other  securities. 

This  session  of  the  Congress  fOeo  was  a 
busy  one  for  the  Business  and  Conunerce 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  District  Com- 
mittee. The  subccHnmlttee  during  the  first 
session  held  hearings  on  S.  646,  a  bill  to  regu- 
late the  location  of  chanceries  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  After  caref\U  study  of  the 
chancery  problem  by  the  subcotnmlttee,  6. 
646  was  reported  to  the  Senate  where  It 
passed.  The  House  later  passed  S.  646  In 
amended  form.  Subsequently,  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  met  and  agreed  to  a 
bill  that  permits  chanceries  to  be  btillt  or 
occupied  In  medium  and  higti  density  apart- 
ment zones  of  the  District  of  Colimibia.  B. 
6tt,  as  it  was  agreed  to  in  conference,  Is  Im- 
portant to  our  relations  with  foreign  nations 
as  It  permlU  the  Department  of  State.  In  Its 
negotiations  with  foreign  governments  seek- 
ing chancery  sites  In  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bla,    to   be   able    to   explain   with    precision 
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whether  or  not  a  proposed  site  1b  appropriate 
for  the  eetabllshznent  of  a  chancery. 

The  Bxulnees  and  Commerce  Subcommit- 
tee acted  upon  a  number  of  Insurance  blllB 
which  should  help  to  simplify,  as  well  as  to 
Increase  the  effectiveness  of  life  Insurance 
regulation  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  8366  was  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
Under  this  bill,  the  capital  stock  require- 
ments of  life-insurance  companies  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  Increased  from 
$100,000  to  $200,000.  Also,  the  bUl  permits 
Changes  In  the  corporation  charter  with  the 
consent  of  stockholders  representing  two- 
thirds  of  the  controlling  stock,  as  well  as 
authorizing  the  retention  by  Insiu'ance  com- 
panies of  unissued  stock  for  certain  limited 
insurance  purposes. 

HJl.  6128,  another  insurance  bill,  was  also 
enacted  Into  law.  Under  its  provlBlons  a 
life-insurance  company  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  permitted  tn  maintain  the  re- 
quired record  of  stockholders  at  either  the 
company's  prli^lpal  place  of  business  or  at 
the  office  of  its  stock  transfer  agents  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

In  addition  to  Its  consideration  of  the 
aforementioned  bills,  the  Business  and  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  also  acted  favorably 
upon  the  following  bills,  which  were  enacted 
Into  law: 

HJl.  6413,  to  amend  the  act  approved 
March  3,  1B21,  as  amended,  establishing 
standard  weights  and  measures  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  effect  of  this  bill 
will  be  to  bring  the  District's  packaging  law 
into  conformity  with  modern  packing  tech- 
nlqiies  and  improvements. 

H.R.  8313.  to  repeal  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Credit  Union  Act,  to  convert  credit  un- 
ions Incorporated  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  to  the  Federal  credit  unions.  The  en- 
actment of  this  bUl  will  place  all  District  of 
Columbia  credit  unions  under  the  sole  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Credit  Unions  Act  and 
thereby  remove  the  duplicity  of  regulations 
that  now  exists  in  the  District  with  regard  to 
their  operation. 

Also,  the  Business  and  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee, during  the  course  of  this  Congress, 
gave  extensive  study  and  consideration  to 
8.  1184,  a  bill  to  amend  and  consolidate  the 
laws  providing  for  the  regulation  of  certain 
Insurance  rates  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and   for   other   purposes. 

In  the  area  of  public  health  and  welfare, 
the  Public  Health.  Education.  Welfare,  and 
Safety  Subcommittee  made  progress  with 
several  bills  that  were  favorably  reported  by 
the  subconunittee  during  this  session  of  the 
.r^Congress.  Upon  being  reported  by  the  com- 
m.lttee,  the  Senate  passed  the  following  two 
bills: 

S.  860.  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
minimum  wage  law.  The  enactment  of  this 
bill  wovUd  have  the  effect  of  correcting  a  de- 
ficiency in  existing  law  by  bringing  male 
employees  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
minimum  wage  law.  The  bill  would  also 
extend  minimum  wfige  protection  to  a  large 
number  of  workers  In  Industry  and  occupa- 
tions located  In  the  District  of  Coltimbla,  and 
not  covered  by  existing  wage  orders.  In  the 
overall,  the  bill  should  provide  improved  min- 
imum wage  and  overtime  protection  for 
workers  entitled  to  its  benefits. 

S.  763  relating  to  the  Kerr-Mllls  medical 
assistance  program.  Under  its  provisions, 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  be  authorized 
to  come  within  the  Kerr-Mllls  medical  as- 
sistance program  as  provided  by  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1960. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  bills, 
the  subcommittee  also  gave  consideration  to 
the  following  bills  which  were  enacted  into 
law: 

H.R.  7441,  a  bUl  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  to  remove  dangerous 
and  unsafe  buildings  and  tat  o>ther  purposes. 


The  enactment  of  this  bill  makes  three  im- 
portant changes  in  existing  law  as  follows : 

First.  Provides  for  a  uniform  assessment 
of  costs  incurred  by  the  District  government 
in  connection  with  work  done  in  making  re- 
pairs to  unsafe  stziictures. 

Second.  Includes  dead,  dangerous,  or  dis- 
eased trees  among  the  nuisances  which  the 
Commissioners  may  abate  under  the  act. 

Third.  Provides  new  sections  to  the  act 
relating  to  notice  to  owners  and  evacuations 
of  unsafe  buildings. 

H.R.  5044  provided  that  all  parties  to  mu- 
tual aid  CLreflghting  agreements,  which  in- 
cludes the  EHstrlct  of  Columbia  and  adja- 
cent counties  of  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
would  be  required  to  indemnify  each  other 
from  all  claims  arising  from  the  operation 
of  firefighters  outside  their  Jurisdictions. 

H.R.  6350  provides  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Bocu-d  of  Dental  Examiners  is  author- 
ized to  waive  any  theoretical  examination  of 
an  applicant  for  a  license  as  a  dental  hy- 
glenlst  if  the  applicant  holds  a  certificate 
from  the  national  board  of  dental  ex- 
aminers. 

HJt.  6363  amends  the  District  of  Colimibia 
Unemployment  Act  so  as  to  provide  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Unemplo3rment  Compen- 
sation Board  with  authority  to  provide  the 
District  of  Columbia  department  of  public 
welfare  and  the  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office  with  certain  information  concerning 
an  Individual's  status  with  regard  to  unem- 
ployment oompensatlon. 

H.R.  2486  amends  the  act  regulating  the 
prevention  and  control  of  communicable 
diseases.  Under  its  provisions,  the  dep>art- 
ment  of  Public  Health  shall  be  authorized 
to  treat  minors  for  venereal  diseases  upon 
their  own  consent  when  they  present  them- 
selves voluntarily  to  the  department's  health 
clinic. 

In  recommending  this  legislation  for  con- 
gressional enactment,  the  committee  was  of 
the  view  that  the  procedures  providing  for 
a  minor  to  receive  prompt  medical  care 
should  in  some  measure  be  Instrumental  in 
reducing  the  high  rate  of  venereal  disease 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


The  Race  for  Inner  Space 


Tribote  to  Hon.  Elizabeth  Kec 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or    MEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
89th  Congress  convenes  In  January  1965, 
those  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
be  returned  by  our  constituents  will  find 
a  true  and  loyal  friend  missing  from 
among  our  ranks.  The  Honorable  Eliza- 
beth Kke  has  elected  to  return  to  private 
life  and  we,  her  friends  and  colleagues, 
wish  her  well. 

She  has  served  the  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Nation  for  13  years  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  and  for  many  more 
years  as  the  able  assistant  to  her  hus- 
band, the  late  Congressman  John  Kee. 
She  has  worked  unceasingly  for  our  Na- 
tion'js  veterans  and  the  physically  handi- 
capped. 

Though  I  will  miss  her  wtwinth,  her 
advice,  and  her  companionship,  I  extend 
to  her  my  very  best  wishes  that  she  will 
enjoy  the  volimtary  retirement  which 
she  so  well  deserves. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  irrw  tork 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  recent  remarks  on  conservation 
"The  Race  for  Inner  Space,"  and  the  text 
of  my  letter  of  October  to  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Udall  be  Inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  Iseing  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows;  t 

"Thk  Race  roR  Innxs  Space" — Remarks  it 
Mr.  Kxatino,  October  1904 

Our  Nation  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  money  In  our  race  to  conquer  outer 
space. 

But  there  Is  another  area  of  national  effort 
which  in  the  end  may  be  more  impwrtant  to 
each  Individual — partlciUarly  to  city  dwell- 
ers— than  our  drive  to  reach  the  moon. 

I  refer  to  the  campaign  to  preserve  Amer- 
ica's "inner  space."  the  parklands.  the  recre- 
ation areas,  the  wUderness.  and  the  sea- 
shores which  are  fast  disappearing. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  once  observed  that 
"there  Is  nothing  more  practical  In  the  end 
than  the  preservation  of  beauty."  Por  years, 
these  words  fell  on  deaf  ears  for  America"! 
endowment  of  unspoiled  land  seemed  limit- 
less. 

Today,  we  know  we  must  act  to  preserve 
these  resources  for  ourselves  and  our  grand- 
children. Prom  the  redwoods  in  California 
to  the  seashore  at  Pire  Island  our  national 
wonders  must  be  saved. 

I  am  proud  of  the  part  I  played  in  the 
fleld  of  conservation  in  the  88th  Congress. 

During  these  2  years  I : 

1.  Authored  the  Pire  Island  National  Sea- 
shore bill  which  brought  the  State  of  New 
York  Its  Qrst  and  only  national  park  to  serve 
the  16  million  American  who  live  within  100 
miles  of  the  park; 

2.  Cosponsored  the  wilderness  bill  which 
will  preserve  millions  of  acres  of  un- 
spoiled land  for  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans; 

3.  Supported  creation  of  a  land  and 
water  conservation  fund,  which  will  enable 
the  Pederal  Oovernment  to  purchase  and 
develop  parklands  and  recreation  facilities 
In   areas  of   high  population  density; 

4.  Obtained  for  the  Seneca  Indians  of 
Salamanca.  N.Y..  a  $15  million  compensation 
payment  which  will  be  used,  in  part,  to  de- 
velop recreation  and  cultural  facilities  for 
the  public  on  their  reservation; 

5.  Introduced  and  supported  legislation  to 
preserve  our  Nation's  historic  sites,  such  as 
Sagamore  Hill.  Ansley  Wilcox  House.  Bowne 
House,  and  the  Orlskany  Battlefield. 

6.  Pought  for  the  preservation  of  the 
greatest  trout  fishing  streams  in  New  York 
State,  the  Beaverkill.  and  the  Willowemoc. 
and  I  have  asked  the  New  York  State  Com- 
missioner of  Conservation  to  reconsider  plans 
to  bring  the  highways  and  traffic  of  the  State 
to  the  very  shores  of  these  unsurpassed 
streams; 

7.  Urged  that  the  Pederal  Power  Commis- 
sion make  no  decision  on  the  Consolidated 
Sdlson  project  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley 
until  the  members  have  had  an  opportunl^ 
to  tour  the  area  and  evaluate  the  propoaal 
in  this  scenic  setting; 


8.  Blocked  legislation  to  encourage  the 
importation  of  wild  birds  and  animals  for 
commercial  exploitation;  and 

g.  Prevented  efforts  to  nullify  the  Keating 
Golden  Eagle  bill. 

I  have  supported  the  creation  of  our  mag- 
nificent national  park  system  and  hope  that 
every  New  Yorker  will,  at  some  time  during 
his  life,  have  an  opportunity  to  view  and 
enjoy  these  wonder*  of  the  Weet, 

But,  I  have  always  believed  that  parks 
should  be  whwe  the  pec^le  are.  The  North- 
east has  the  highest  concentration  ot  pop- 
tilatlon  and  the  smallest  number  of  national 
parks  in  the  Nation. 

The  Grand  Canyon  Is  too  far  from  Grand 
Central. 

A  new  campsite  at  Yellowstone  Park  means 
little  to  the  apartment  dweller  on  Yellow- 
stone Boulevard. 

By  the  year  2000,  there  wlU  be  3S0  million 
Americans,  most  of  them  concentrated  in 
urban  areas. 

The  race  for  inner  space — for  unspoUed 
land  within  large  metropolitan  areas — will 
be  gathering  force  during  the  mcxt  8fi  years, 
as  wiU  the  demand  for  more  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facilities. 

Our  efforts  to  preserve  the  land  and  to  pro- 
vide those  facilities  must  keep  pace  with  that 
drive. 

Specifically,  I  propose  the  foUowlng  3 -year 
action  plan  and  pledge,  during  my  next  term 
in  the  Senate,  to  work  for  these  goals: 

1.  By  1967,  the  Pire  Island  National  Sea- 
shore, now  authorized  by  the  passage  gf  my 
bill,  must  be  In  full  operation.  SufBcient 
funds  must  be  appropriated  to  pxirchase  aU 
necessary  land.  The  work  of  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  preserve  the  Pire  Island  dimes 
must  be  completed. 

2.  By  the  year  1967,  the  Tocks  Island  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  must  be  established 
and  operating.  This  scenic  and  unspoiled 
area  offers  magnificent  recreation  potential 
for  the  people  ot  the  metropolitan  area.  Lo- 
cated in  the  Delaware  River  Valley,  it  is  only 
76  miles  from  the  city  and  would  offer  ex- 
cellent swimming,  boating,  camping,  and 
hiking  faculties  for  New  Yorkers. 

3.  By  the  year  1967.  Ellis  Island  should  be 
developed  In  coordination  with  the  proposed 
New  Jersey  waterfront  project  as  a  combina- 
tion recreation  area  and  historic  site  for  the 
people  of  the  two  States.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  endorsed  this  proposal,  and 
I  intend  to  see  to  it  that  this  park — like  the 
Fire  Island  Seashore — ^becomes  a  reality. 

4.  By  1967,  the  Breesy  Point  Park  which 
has  been  established  by  the  city  and  the 
State  of  New  York  must  be  com.pleted  by 
adding  to  It  the  312  acres  of  Pederal  land  now 
known  as  Fort  TUden.  This  property  Ues 
between  two  large  beaches — Breezy  Point 
and  Jacob  Rils.  The  three  together  would 
form  a  1,000-acre  park  and  recreation  area, 
easily  accessible  to  8  million  New  Yorkers, 
for  the  price  of  a  subway  token. 

5.  By  1967,  the  Pederal  Government,  In 
cooperation  with  State  and  city  health  offi- 
cials, must  complete  a  stu-vey  of  the  possi- 
bility of  purifying  the  waters  of  New  York 
City-  In  order  to  make  swinunlng  and  rec- 
reation possible. 

It  Is  incredible  that  a  city  composed  of  is- 
lands and  peninsulas,  a  city  surrounded  by 
water,  has  Inadequate  water  recreation  fa- 
cilities. 

There  is  park  area,  for  example,  all  long 
the  Hudson  River  from  Yonkers  to  the  mld- 
sixtles.  But  no  one  can  safely  swim  la  the 
water  that  borders  It. 

There  Is  a  large  lake  in  Flushing  Meadow 
Park,  but  raw  sewage  Is  pumped  Into  It. 

There  are  beaches  in  this  city  which  used 
to  afford  clean  water  faculties,  but  that 
water,  long  ago.  was  poUuted. 

If  the  city  of  New  York  won't  clean  up 
the  lakes  and  rivers  and  bays,  I  Intend  to 
ask  the  Pedwml  Oovernment  to  help  us  oat. 


The  Departznent  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  can  offer  asslstanos  in  combating 
the  poUutlon.  The  Azxny  Corps  of  Engineers 
can  aid  in  dredging.  A  oompreheuslve  plan 
and  the  aUocatlon  of  responsibilities  for 
carrying  It  out  should  be  prepared  within  the 
next  8  yecus. 

Without  the  siwce  to  play  and  explore, 
without  the  opportunity  to  rest  and  reflect 
away  from  the  tumult  of  the  city,  without 
the  room  to  see  and  appreciate  nature's  won- 
ders, the  life  of  the  city  dweUer  Is  claustro- 
phobic and  unbalanced. 

If  we  are  to  set  up  parks  and  preserve  lui- 
spoiled  areas  for  ourselves  and  for  future 
generations,  we  must  act  now. 

The  timetable  I  propose  Ls  realistic,  and  I 
pledge  that  I  wlU  keep  It  on  schedule  if  I  am 
reelected. 

The  office  of  U.8.  Senator  BIenneth  B. 
Keating  today  released  the  text  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter  received  recently  by  him  from 
Carl  W.  Buchhelster,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society  (1130  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City)  : 

Dear  Sknatok  KzATiifo:  Now  that  adjourn- 
ment is  at  hand,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  outstanding  personal  contributions  to 
the  rather  remarkable  conservation  record 
compUed  by  the  88th  Congress. 

You  were  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  wilder- 
ness bUl,  and  you  worked  actively  for  Its 
passage. 

You  can  always  be  proud,  and  Americans 
will  always  be  grateful  to  yoti,  lor  your  suc- 
cessful sponsorship  of  8.  1365,  the  bill  that 
t>ecame  the  law  establishing  a  Pire  Island 
National  Seashore. 

In  July  the  Senate  was  about  to  pass  a  bill 
that  would  have  encouraged  a  cruel  commer- 
cial exploitation  of  wUdllfe  and  put  new 
pressure  on  endangered  species,  by  removing 
import  duties  on  wUd  birds  and  animals. 
You  stepped  In  and  won  adoption  of  an 
amendment  that  eliminated  this  threat. 

And  we  are  not  forgetting  that  you  were 
one  of  the  leading  sponsors  of  the  law  passed 
in  the  preceding  Congress  to  protect  the 
Golden  Eagle.  When  another  Senator  tried 
to  take  the  teeth  out  of  that  law  this  year, 
you  acted  quickly  to  stop  the  effort  dead  In 
its  tracks. 

This    is   only   a    pcurtlal    account   of   your 
splendid  lefulershlp  for  which  all  conserva- 
tion-minded citizens  are  grateful. 
Sincerely  yotu^, 

•        Caxl  W.  Buchheisteb, 

President. 


DxAS  Mx.  Secketaxt:  As  you  know,  the 
last  Congress  was  known  as  the  Oooserva- 
tion  Oongrees  because  ot  the  number  of  Im- 
partant  measures  that  were  taken  in  the 
field  of  natural  resources  preservation  and 
protection. 

Among  the  measures  of  particular  Interest 
to  the  State  of  New  YOTk,  of  course,  was  my 
own  bill  to  create  a  national  seashore  on  Pire 
Island,  New  York's  first  national  park. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  that  land  on  Fire 
Island  that  is  to  beoocne  a  peirt  of  the  pcu-k 
is  now  l>elng  rapidly  developed  for  private 
profit.  The  towns  concerned  have  taken  all 
steps  posslUe  to  prevent  such  exploltatl<»i. 
but  unless  the  Interior  Department  moves 
promtply,  some  of  the  flnes't  property  on  Fire 
Island  may  be  fuUy  developed  before  the 
park  oocnes  into  being.  This,  of  course, 
would  greatiy  Increase  the  ooet  to  the  Fed- 
eral Ooremment  ot  acquiring  the  land. 

I  am  also  deeply  oonoemed  over  the  futtire 
ot  another  Island  that  Is  Important  to  aU 
New  Yorkers — Kills  Island.  As  you  know, 
ths  Interior  Department  originally  recom- 
mended against  Federal  development  of  the 
Island,  but  under  strong  pressure  from  Sena- 
tor jAvrrs,  myself,  and  other  members  of  the 


Senate  Government  Operatimis  Committee, 
you  have  recommended  t;hat  the  island  now 
be  designated  a  national  historic  site.  I  con- 
cur in  this  recommenOation,  made  In  June 
1964.  It  could  be  Implemented  .t  once  by 
the  President  by  pubUo  proclamation  under 

16  U.S.C.  431  and  the  site  could  be  set  aside 
inunedlately.  I  strongly  urge  that  action  be 
taken  along  these  lines  promptiy. 

Third,  New  Yorkers  are  deeply  concerned 
over  the  conservation  aspects  of  a  nvm3.ber  of 
highway  projects  financed  by  Pederal  funds 
in  different  parte  of  New  York.  I  understand 
the  Interior  Department  has  studied  the  con- 
flicting demands  fc»-  roads  and.recreation  in 
oonnection  with  the  construotion  ot  Route 

17  where  it  adjoins  the  Beaverkill  and  WU- 
lowemoc  streams  and  Route  87  in  Westchester 
County — two  projects  on  which  I  have  been 
in  touch  with  your  Department  In  the  past. 
Yet  these  recommendations  have  not  been 
made  public.  It  would  be  most  usef\U  if  the 
recommendations  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment ootild  be  published  before  fiinal  action 
is  taken  and  I  would  appreciate  for  my  own 
use  a  copy  of  your  rep<M-tB  on  tiiese  projects. 

Fourth,  as  you  know,  the  ConsoUdated 
Edison  project  involving  considerable  wco-k 
near  Storm  King  Mountain,  as  well  as  the 
construction  of  additional  overhead  trans- 
mission lines  east  of  the  Hudson,  is  stHl 
pending  before  the  Federal  Pown*  Cominls- 
Bion-  The  Joint  legislative  committee  on 
natural  resources  of  the  New  York  State 
liSglslature  Is  preparing  hearings  on  the  en- 
tire Issue  of  hydroelectric  development  In 
the  Hudson  Valley.  I  have  been  In  touch 
with  you  In  the  past  about  the  Federal  in- 
terest in  such  efforts  and  know  it  woiUd  be 
helpful  for  the  Interior  Department  to  make 
known  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  its 
substantive  recocunendations  for  this  proj- 
ect. Your  interest  Is  weU  known  and  I  be- 
Ueve  testimony  from  you  would  be  valuaMe 
in  assessing  the  merits  and  disadvantages  of 
the  proposed  project. 

Fifth,  on  October  6,  I  proposed  that  the 
Federal  Government  undertake  a  survey  of 
the  waters  around  New  York  City — particu- 
larly the  Hudson  River — ^wtth  a  view  toward 
eliminating  pollution  and  making  these 
waters  suitable  for  swimming.  I  would  ap- 
in-eclate  your  comments  on  the  f easlhillty  of 
such  a  study,  and  the  efforts  whlc^  could  be 
made  by  the  Interior  Department,  in  caa- 
Junction  with  the  Department  ot  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  accomplish  this 
end. 

These  problems  are  among  the  major  c<»- 
servation  Issues  troubling  the  people  of  New 
York  at  this  time.  It  would  be  most  helpful 
if  the  Interior  Department  could  make  its 
views  known  promptiy  and  take  appropriate 
action  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  New  York's 
Irreparable  natural  resources  will  not  be 
threatened  with  unnecessary  conunerclal  ex- 
ploitation or  despoliation.  Since  you  have 
Indicated  to  me  that  you  will  be  In  New 
York  State  on  October  21.  I  think  It  Is  Im- 
portant for  you  to  take  the  occasion  to  clarify 
the  position  of  the  Interior  Department  on 
these  issues. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

ElKNNKTH  B.  Keating. 


The  HoBoraUe  James  C.  Anchiaclots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  W.  RICH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  88th 
Congress  draws  to  a  close.  I  would  like 
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to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  a  tribute 
to  one  of  the  tmly  outstanding  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  has 
saddened  his  coUeagues  by  announcing 
his  retirement  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
The  Honorable  Jaiocs  C.  Auchukxoss 
has  served  the  people  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey  faithfully  and  most 
ably  during  his  11  terms  In  the  House 
and  he  can  Indeed  take  pride  In  the 
record  of  his  many  accomplishments  dur- 
ing those  years.  He  has  played  an  Im- 
portant role  In  the  work  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  since  his  election  to 
the  79th  Congress  and  has  served  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee since  1959.  Congressman  Auch- 
iNCLoss  has  added  much  strength  to  the 
Congress  and  has  always  strived  to 
mamtain  the  high  Ideals  and  principles 
which  have  made  our  country  great.  He 
certainly  will  be  missed  by  his  many 
friends  and  colleagues  whom  I  am  sure- 
Join  with  me  in  saying.  "The  best  of 
everything  always,  Jnc" 


H«D.   FtrMS-lMTH 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 


IN  THB  HOT7SK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuriday.  October  1. 1964 

Mr.  8IEES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  deem  it 
a  great  privilege  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues ill  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  with  whom  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  serve  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  For  the  past  18  years 
Puerto  Rico  has  been  ably  represented 
by  E>r.  Pern6s-Isern.  a  distinguished 
doctor,  lawyer,  professor  and  dedicated 
public  servant.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
Clovemor  of  Puerto  Rico  in  September  of 
1946  as  Resident  Commissioner  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  that  position,  and  he  was  re- 
elected each  term  since  1946.  During  his 
service  as  Resident  Commissioner,  Dr. 
Feiin6s-Isern  has  earned  the  respect  and 
love  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 
He  Is  a  man  of  great  sincerity,  outstand- 
ing ability,  and  integrity.  He  is  known 
far  and  wide  as  Puerto  Rico's  favorite  son 
and  no  one  possesses  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  Conmion wealth's  problems  than 
he.  The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have  been 
richly  rewarded  by  his  slgniflcant  service 
and  dedication. 

During  his  tenure  in  Congress  Dr.  Per- 
N6s-IsraN  has  been  responsible  for  bring- 
ing the  peoples  of  Puerto  Rico  and  this 
country  into  a  much  warmer,  closer  rela- 
tionship. He  played  the  major  role  in 
the  creation  of  the  Commonwealth  rela- 
tionship between  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  States.  To  him  goes  much  credit 
for  the  major  economic  and  social  re- 
forms that  have  been  adopted  in  Puerto 
Rico  In  recent  years.  Under  his  leader- 
ship legislation  providing  for  the  orga- 
nization of  coDstitutional  government 
for  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  was  en- 
acted. 


Dr.  7aau*<Ss-l8nur  Is  loved  and  admtred 
by  his  eolleagues  and  our  best  wishes  go 
with  him  for  continued  lucceaB  tn  all 
that  he  undertakes  for  his  beloved  home- 
land. 


Twe  Geadcflicn  Fron  New  Jersey 


EXTiaiSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATTVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  pre- 
pare to  leave  this  Chamber  for  the  last 
time  in  this  88th  Congress,  we  cannot 
but  have  mixed  emotions  about  our  de- 
partiu^.  On  the  otie  hand,  we  can  be 
extremely  proud  of  the  legislative  record 
we  have  achieved.  On  another,  we  know 
that  long,  hard  days  lie  ahead  as  we  re- 
turn to  our  districts  and  stand  before  the 
electorate  who  will  tell  us  in  1  month  If 
our  accounting  of  our  stewardship  has 
been  satisfactory.  And  Anally,  there  Is 
the  sadness  that  comes  with  the  contem- 
plation that  many  in  our  midst  will  not 
be  with  us  when  we  reconvene  ttx  this 
Chamber  next  January- 

Among  this  latter  group  are  two  gen- 
tlemen who  have  decided  to  withdraw 
from  this  scene  at  action.  In  both  cases, 
their  decisions  are  prompted  by  entirely 
personal  reasons,  for  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, their  constituents  would  not  have 
aUowed  them  to  retire. 

The  gentleman  from  Rumson.  NJ. 
[Mr.  AticHiKCLOSsl  I  shall  miss,  as  we 
all  shall,  for  the  wisdom  and  wHlingness 
with  which  he  served  his  colleagues.  I 
shall  never  forget  how  when  I  first  came 
here.  Jnc  went  out  of  his  way  to  make 
me  feel  at  home.  We  were  from  different 
parts  of  the  State,  of  different  parties; 
but  that  never  effected  the  warmth  with 
Which  he  treated  me  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. I  depended  on  his  counsel.  I 
welcomed  his  friendship.  Now.  16  years 
later,  that  counsel,  that  friendship  re- 
mains a  vital  p€trt  of  my  life  here. 

The  gentleman  from  Maplewood  [Mr. 
WALLHAirsn].  I  Shan  miss,  but  not  as 
much.  Not  that  I  value  his  counsel  less, 
or  his  friendship.  Itls  Just  that  when  he 
resmnes  his  business,  his  ofDce  address 
will  make  him  one  of  my  constltutents. 
So,  I  asa  counting  on  Georgb's  counsel, 
and  want  here  to  assure  him  that  he  wUl 
have  no  need  to  rely  altogether  on  his 
successor  to  represent  him.  It  will  be 
my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  accept  him 
into  my  constituency,  and  I  do  hope  he 
will  continue  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  hts 
thoughts  on  legislation  affecting  our 
community,  our  State  and  our  Nation. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  represents  the  3d  and  12th 
Districts  of  New  Jersey  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress will  be  competent,  dedicated  repre- 
sentatives of  their  constituents.  They 
had  better  be,  for  they  are  following  the 
footsteps  of  two  of  the  most  competent 
and  dedicated  Members  of  thla  btxly. 

Jm  and  Okobge,  may  Ood  grant  you 
good  health   and   q^irits  to   enjoy  the 


years  that  Ue  ahead.  Thou«ii  you  wfll 
not  be  with  ns  here  every  day.  we  shall 
not  forget  you.  And  should  you  find  the 
time,  do  come  see  us  and  brighten  our 
day  In  Washington. 


ConfressiMuJ  Medal  ti  H— or  Wiaaer 
SterliBf  L.  Horelock 


EXTENSION  OP  REIiCARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PXlOrSTLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  tn  Congress,  veterans, 
friends,  and  admirers  of  Col.  Sterlln  l! 
Mordock  wHSb.  to  pay  him  tribute.  Thla 
distinguished  American  received  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  and  we 
dtlaena  of  Pittsburgh  and  Alleghesiy 
County.  Pa.,  are  proud  of  his  outstand- 
ing sendee  to  our  country,  our  veterans, 
and  our  community. 

The  followtng  memorial  tribute  was 
prepared  by  Angelo  Pennettl.  command- 
er. Allegheny  County  Committee  of 
the  American  Legion,  to  pay  honor  to 
Colonel  Morelock.  whose  death  occurred 
on  September  1  of  this  year. 

The  tribute  f  oUows : 
STzajLOro  Lswn   Mouclocx,   CMH:    Jxtnk  b, 
1800  TO  axPTncBMi  1.  1964 


Sterling  Lewla  Morelock  wtL»  bom  In  Silver 
Run.  Bid.,  on  June  S.  1890.  tbe  Bon  of  Addison 
and  Sar&ta  Oatherlne  lior»kx;k.  Ha  wu 
raUed  In  HanoTsr.  Pm.^  untU  the  age  of  9, 
wlien  he  went  to  Uve  with  the  Bct.  and  Un. 
Charlea  Holme*  In  Rosette.  lU.,  because  of 
his  mother'!  death. 


It  was  from  the  Holmes'  home  that  he  went 
to  Oalesburg.  III.,  early  in  1917  to  enlist  In 
the  serrlce.  After  training  at  Camp  Gordon, 
0&..  the  38th  Infantry  sailed  for  Prance  with 
Company  IC  goln^  oTer  In  a  cattle  boat.  The 
company  landed  at  LeMons  on  January  30. 
1018.  and  In  llarch  went  Into  action  at 
Chateaux  Thierry.  He  went  through  that 
action,  the  Solaeons  drive,  and  another  Ar- 
gonne  engagement  unscathed  before  his  luck 
ran  out  In  October.  Company  M.  which  he 
was  MTTtng  in.  had  taken  over  the  front 
Mne  of  the  regiment  on  September  SO.  1918. 
and  from  then  untU  October  4.  the  regiment 
was  under  almost  constant  sheUflre.  Dur- 
ing those  days  the  company  loBt  3  offlcen 
and  80  men.  Charles  B.  Lawton,  of  Salt 
L&lce  City,  was  the  only  remaining  offlcer,  and 
when  he  received  orders  to  move  forward  tn 
the  morning  of  October  4,  he  took  what  few 
men  tie  had  and  ttarted  out  Moving  for- 
ward, they  encountered  seTere  machlnegun 
fire  and  suffered  many  casualties.  At  last 
there  were  only  a  few  men  left.  Morelock 
being  among  them.  Together  with  his  lieu- 
tenant and  three  other  enlisted  men.  More- 
lock  led  the  way  and  almost  slnglehandedly 
cleaned  out  five  Oerman  machlnegun  nesta, 
and  captured  aeveral  prisoners.  He  then 
organised  the  prisoners  Intp  stretcher  bearers 
and  succeeded  In  removing  a  number  of  the 
wounded.  About  this  time.  Lieutenant  Law- 
ton  received  two  wounds,  one  breaking  hU 
right  leg  and  the  other  fracturing  his  skulL 
Morelock  immediately  went  to  his  assistance 
and  was  rendering  first  aid  whan  he  was 
wounded  severely  in  the  hip.  Despite  his 
wounds,  he  completed  the  teak  of  caring  for 


hU  Ueutenant.  and  then  lapaed  Into  uncon- 
(cloxisneee  and  was  eractieted  to  s  hoeplteL 
HU  right  hip  had  been  shattered,  azid  hU 
irounds  were  so  severe  that  he  was  not  ex- 
pected to  reoover.  tout  he  slowly  puUed 
through.  However,  be  spent  11  yeeri  7 
months  and  U  days  In  hospitals  as  doctors 
restored  his  h^p.  fltUng  him  with  a  steel  hip 

Joint, 

In  1923,  at  Monmouth.  111.,  near  the  village 
where  he  spent  his  boyhood,  he  was  presented 
with  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 
The  olBcUl  War  Department  records  give  the 
citation  as  follows : 

"Sterling  L.  Morelock— a««1621.  Private, 
Company  M.  38th  Infantry.  1st  Division: 
Por  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  In  action 
with  the  enemy  near  Exermont.  Prance,  Oc- 
tober 4.  1918.  WhUe  his  company  was  being 
held  up  by  heavy  enemy  fire.  Private  More- 
lock,  with  three  other  men  acting  as  runners 
for  company  headquarters,  voluntartly  led 
them  as  a  petrol  In  advance  erf  his  company's 
frontline  through  Intense  rifle.  artUlery. 
and  machlnegun  Are  and  penetrated  a 
woods  which  formed  the  Oerman  frontline. 
Encoimterlng  a  seriee  of  five  hostUe  machine- 
gun  nesta.  eontalnlng  from  one  to  five  ma- 
chlneguns  each,  with  his  patrol  he  cleaned 
them  aU  out.  gained  and  held  complete 
mastery  of  the  eituatlon  untU  the  arrival 
of  his  company  commander  with  enforce- 
ments, even  though  his  entire  party  had  be- 
come casualties.  He  rendered  flrs*  ^Ijl^'to 
the  injured  and  evacuated  them  by  using 
as  stretcher  bearere  10  German  prisoners 
whom  he  had  eaptored.  Boon  thereafter. 
Private  Morelock  was  very  seriously  wounded 
in  the  hip.  which  forced  his  evacuation.  His 
herole  aetloa  and  devotion  to  duty  were  an 
Inspiration  to  the  entire  regiment." 

m  1930,  Mr.  Morelock  met  a  Pittsburgh 
girl.  Betty  Lemke.  while  maJdng  his  way  tm 
crutchee  through  a  snowetonn.  and  she 
helped  him. 

A  few  years  Uter.  to  1982.  tbey  were 
miarrled.  He  went  to  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment In  WaablBgton,  where  Mrs.  Morelock 
was  »i»^  workiBg  and  to  1938  was  transferred 
to  a  Job  with  ttie  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital  to  ^■p«Ti»ii  Pa.  He  conttoued  work- 
ing for  the  Veterans'  Administration  until 
he  retired  to  1988. 

At  the  time  he  received  the  Congreeslonal 
Medal  of  Honor,  be  was  given  the  honorary 
rank  at  eolonel  toy  the  minols  National  Guard 
and  throogliaat  his  long  work  on  behalf  of 
veterans  was  affectlc«iately  known  as  the 
"Colonel"  to  tlie  patients  to  the  hospital 
where  he  also  worked  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Through  his  long  stay  to  hoepltals  himself. 
"Ooloner  Morelock  learned  of  the  needs  at 
tovalld  soldlfln  and  gave  unseinshly  at  hie 
time  to  aaaist  them.  He  held  many  dtatlons 
from  various  veterans  organisations  for  his 
work  to  veterans  hoqiltals  and  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  VS.  Presidents  through 
his  career. 

He  was  a  Ufe  member  of  the  following 
organisations : 

DUabied  American  Veterans:  department 
commander.  Pennsylvania  1958-59. 

Regional  director:  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  Society. 

Vice  president:  Pittsburgh  chapter  111< 
National  Association  of  Retired  Federal  Xm- 
ployeee. 

Army  and  Navy  Legion  of  Valor. 
Order  of  Lafayette.  Inc. 
Treee  CarUale  V7W  Poet  106.  Plttsbiu^, 
Pa. 

Marlon  B.  Fletcher  American  Legion  post, 
Monmouth.  XU. 

Veterans  of  World  War  I,  Liberty  Barracks. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

MUltary  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 
TMCA,  Monmouth,  Hi. 
Be  was  also  a  member  of  Blue  Lodge  No.  45. 
F.  *  AJf.,  Ancient  Aooepted  Scottish  Bltee, 


VaUey  of  Plttaburgh.  Syria  Temple  AAONMS. 
Legion  at  Honor  Syria  Temple  AAONMS, 
8o-Jonmcrs  and  Maeonlft  Vetecana. 

Death  occurred  September  1,  1984,  at  6:40 
p  jn..  at  the  Oakland  Veterans  Hospital.  Pltts- 
bittgh.  Pa.,  after  a  lengthy  lUnees.  He  was 
toterred  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery  with 
full  mUltary  honors  on  Monday.  September 
7  1984.  with  MaJ.  Gen.  Phmip  Wehle.com- 
Ti^«^nrting  general.  Mmtary  District  of  Wash- 
ington, Washtogton,  D.C..  acUng  as  White 
House  repreeentatlve. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  widow.  Betty  More- 
lock,  8821  Thomas  Boulevard.  Apartment  3. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  a  sister.  Grace  Folmer.  Han- 
over. Pa.,  a  sister.  Mary  Morelock.  York.  Pa., 
a  brother.  Cliarles  Morelock.  Hanover,  Pa., 
a  foster  daughter.  Mrs.  Betty  M.  Shelton. 
and  her  daughter.  Sterling  Lynn  Shelton, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  Jom  my  voice  with 
those  wishing  Jnc  AncHiNCi.088  health 
and  happiness  in  his  retirement.  How- 
ever. I  must  say  t^  him  that  his  voice 
will  be  sorely  missed  during  debates  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  during 
our  party  councils.  But  we  are  not  los- 
ing him  entirely  as  I  understand  he  wiU 
be  spending  some  of  his  time  in  and 
about  Washington  and  I  will  look  for- 
ward to  our  continuing  friendship. 


Jim  Aachmcloss,  a  Great  Gay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  XLLDIOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Saturdaw,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  regret  and  loss  that 
I  note  the  retirement  of  my  dear  friend 
and  most  able  and  influential  colleague, 
Jakes  C.  Auchihcloss,  of  New  Jersey. 

Jnc  AucHiHCLOss  came  to  the  Congress 
In  1943  as  a  youngster  of  58.  During  the 
ensuing  22  years  that  Jm  Achincloss 
served  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  he  has 
served  well  and  with  distinction  the 
United  States,  his  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  the  Republican  Party. 

He  Is  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  it  is  largely 
through  his  efforts  and  contributions 
that  the  Interstate  Highway  System  was 
formulated  in  1954  and  this  legislation  Is 
a  tribute  to  his  work  in  the  Congress. 

Particularly,  are  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  better  off  be- 
cause of  his  service  In  the  House.  Dur- 
ing his  long  tenure  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
his  Interest  in  District  of  Columbia  mat- 
ters has  beoi  wide  and  Intent.  He  has 
worked  hard  and  long  for  urban  renewal 
tn  the  District  of  Columbia;  for  adequate 
police  protection  for  District  residents; 
for  fiscal  integrity  and  for  fire  Bafety. 
Truly,  he  has  left  a  mark  on  the  District 
of  Colvunbia  that  wiU  be  long  remem- 
bered. 

I  submit,  however,  that  Jnc  Auchin- 
CL088'  distinguished  service  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  came  as  no  surprise 
to  those  who  had  knoYn  him  prior  to  the 
time  he  first  came  here — and  those  who 
know  him  are  legion.  His  service  here 
in  the  House  has  been  but  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  career  of  life-long  service. 

Eighteen  years  as  a  member  of  the 
bosuti  of  governors  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange;  12  years  as  a  member 
of  the  council.  Borough  of  Rumson,  N  J., 
and  two  full  terms  plus  a  partial  third 
term  as  mayor  of  Rumson.  These  are 
some  of  the  positions  held  with  honor  by 
Jim  Auchincxoss. 


Rlarker  at  John  C.  Calhonn's  Birthplace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   BO/UTM   CABOUXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBI^ESENTATIVKS 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Alice 
Noble  Waring  first  initiated  the  move- 
ment to  erect  a  marker  at  the  birthplace 
Of  John  C.  Calhoun,  South  Carolina's 
greatest  statesman.  The  marker  at  Cal- 
houn's birthplace  In  Abbeville  County. 
S.C.  was  imvdled  on  September  20,  1964. 

Mrs.  Waring  is  a  descoidant  of  the 
Pickens,  Calhoun,  and  Noble  families  of 
South  Carolina.  She  Is  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  Gen.  Andrew  Pickens  and  Re- 
becca Calhoun  Pickens.  Rebecca  was  a 
first  cousin  of  John  C.  Calhoun. 

Mrs.  Waring  was  bom,  reared,  and 
formally  educated  In  the  great  State  of 
KHssisslppi  and  Is  presently  residing  at 
Hughes,  Ark.,  In  the  district  so  ably  rep- 
resented by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Honorable  K  C.  Qathikos,  Mrs. 
Wartng's  hobby  is  writing  historical  ar- 
ticles and  folklore.  She  is  the  author  of 
a  splendid  book  on  the  Me  of  Gen. 
Andrew  Pickens,  "The  Fighting  Elder," 
which  was  published  in  1962  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  Press.  Mrs. 
Waring  is  a  very  charming,  brilliant,  and 
gra  lus  lady,  much  dedicated  to  those 
prlnc.plea  and  ideals  that  made  our 
coxmtry  great. 

Ihe  unveiling  ceremonies  in  Abbeville 
were  presided  over  by  the  Honorable 
Marion  J.  Erwln,  president  of  the  Abbe- 
ville Coimty  Historical  Society.  I  com- 
mend to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people 
of  the  country  Mrs.  Wartng's  eloquent 
address  on  this  occasion: 

CAUIOUH  MAMCMt 

Judge  Erwto.  ladles,  and  gentleman.  I  am 
filled  with  mixed  emotions  as  I  stand  here 
today.  First,  because  I  see  the  fulflUment 
of  a  dream.  Some  16  year*  ago  when  I  first 
came  to  South  Cartdtoa  to  do  reeearch  for 
my  book  on  Andrew  Pickens  I  was  struck 
with  the  fact  that  there  was  a  monument  to 
John  C.  Calhoxm  to  Charleston;  his  home  at 
Clemson  was  a  museum;  and  a  stone  marked 
the  site  of  his  first  law  olBoe  to  Abbeville,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  show  where  he  was 
born. 

I  dont  know  why  It  hit  me  so  hard,  but 
It  did — I  felt  that  Bomethtog  should  be  done 
about  It— and  thanks  to  Calhoun  Mays  and 
the  Abbeville  County  Hletorlcal  Society 
something  has  been  done.  So  it  Is  with  a 
sense  of  gratitude  and  humility  that  I  am 
here  and  I  feel  It  a  dtettoct  honor  to  have 
a  part  to  the  dedication  of  the  marker  to  a 
great  statesman  and  a  great  American. 
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The  procedure  for  the  erection  of  a  his- 
torical marker  haa  many  facets :  First,  to  find 
a  sponsor  to  put  up  the  necessary  money  to 
buy  the  marfcer;  then*  to  have  the  Inscrip- 
tion checked  for  historical  accuracy  by  the 
South  Carolina  Archives  Department.  In 
this  Instance,  the  funds  were  provided  by  the 
late  John  C.  Calhoun  of  Beaufort,  a  great 
grandson  of  the  statesman.  The  Inscription 
was  prepared  by  Charles  Lee,  director  of  the 
archives  department.  The  plot  of  land  ad- 
jacent to  the  highway,  upon  which  It  was 
placed,  was  contributed  by  a  patriotic  and 
hlstory-mlnded  landowners.  Charles  W.  Wil- 
son, who  lives  In  that  community. 

The  wording  of  this  Inscription  reads  as 
follows: 

"South  Carolina,  birthplace  of  Calhoun. 

"On  this  land  settled  by  his  father.  Patrick 
Calhoun,  In  the  1750"8.  defended  against  the 
Indians  In  the  Cherokee  War  and  the  enemies 
of  liberty  In  the  American  Revolution.  John 
Caldwell  Calhoun,  American  statesman,  and 
champion  of  the  Old  South,  was  born.  March 
18.  1782.  and  nurtured  to  young  manhood." 

Second.  If  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a  few 
moments.  I  should  like  to  recall  something 
of  the  past,  the  Revolutionary  War  past,  of 
the  State  John  C.  Calhoun  loved  and  de- 
fended alnloet  with  his  last  breath. 

I  am  sure  those  of  you  who  live  here  are 
proud  that  this  Is  the  place  of  his  birth; 
that  It  was  here  where  Andrew  Pickens,  of 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  fame,  and  other 
Illustrious  men.  lived;  and  that  you  are  proud 
and  humbled  to  tread  the  hallowed  ground 
where  much  of  the  history  of  your  State  was 
born. 

Situated  near  the  Cherokee  border  and  ly- 
ing between  Ninety  Six  and  Augusta,  scenes 
of  two  major  sieges  In  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1781,  much  of  this  section  was  sub- 
ject to  the  ravages  of  war  and  depredations 
by  the  British,  Tories,  and  Indiana. 

Perhaps  I  am  overly  zealous  for  the  Up 
Country.  I  covet  for  her  the  preservation  of 
the  historical  past  that  In  a  measure  has 
contributed  to  the  greatness  of  South  Caro- 
lina. True,  many  places  have  been  marked 
but  there  are  still  some  that  have  not  and 
are  all  but  loet  to  the  memory  of  man. 
Right  hert-  In  old  Abbeville  district  there  are 
several  almost  forgotten  sites  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary period: 

The  Battle  of  Long  Canes — December  1780 
where  Oen.  Elijah  Clark  was  wounded. 

Beattle's  Mill — where  75  Tories  under  the 
Infamous  Dunlap  were  attacked  by  Colonel 
McCall  and  Elijah  Clark — 34  ToHes  were 
killed  and  most  of  the  others  wounded,  and 
perhaps  there  are  other  places  of  equal  Im- 
portance. Yes,  you  have  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  the  part  this  section  played  In  the  history 
of  South  Carolina  and  the  Nation. 

When  British  troops  had  possession  of  the 
State  from  Charleston  to  the  mountains  It 
was  one  of  Abbeville  District's  own  men. 
Andrew  Pickens,  who  with  Marlon  and  Sum- 
ter held  the  field  In  defense  of  their  home- 
land. When  times  were  darkest  It  was  .their 
personal  Influence  which  kept  alive  the  spirit 
of    liberty. 

In  no  other  State  was  the  civil  government 
so  completely  overthrown,  and  the  country 
so  given  over  to  anarchy.  With  the  govern- 
ment gone,  the  employment  of  mllltla  was 
next  to  Impossible.  Thus.  It  was  that  parti- 
san bands  were  organized,  upon  a  similar 
system  to  take  the  place  of  the  mllltla.  The 
last  3  years  of  the  war.  It  was  they,  who 
practically  alone,  upiield  the  struggle  In  the 
State  of  South  Carolina.  In  no  other  State 
was  there  so  much  fighting  and  bloodshed. 
No  State  contributed  more  to  the  common 
cause  of  her  neighboring  States;  and  no  State 
furnished  so  many  in  proportion  to  her  pop- 
ulation In  actual  warfare,  nor  so  few  on  the 
pension  rolls  after  It  was  over. 

The  role  South  Carolina  played  In  the 
fight  for  Independence  has  not  been  fully 
recognized,  fior  has  she  received  the  credit 


sbe  so  rlcbly  deserrw  and  «am«d.  TXx»  war 
ended  for  th«  otber  oolODlea  whan  Ooni- 
wallU  surrendflTfld  to  a«ors«  WMhlngtoc  at 
Twktown.  but  In  South  Carolina  the  nghting 
continued  for  alnKWt  14  months  longer, 

A  little  matter  of  statlsUcs  may  be  In  order 
here :  137  battles  and  engagements  took  place 
on  South  Carolina  soil— 103  of  the  battlee 
were  fought  by  South  Carolinians  alone.  In 
20  other  battles  South  Carolina  took  part 
with  troope  of  other  States,  leaving  only  14 
engagements  In  which  other  State*  fought 
without  the  asslstanoe  of  her  sons.  Besides 
the  batUee  fought  In  her  own  State  South 
Carolinians  fought  In  Georgia  and  In  1781 
many  of  them  were  with  General  Pickens 
during  the  campaign  In  North  Carolina. 

And  there  you  have  It.  ladles  and  gentle- 
men— Isn't  that  enough  to  challenge  the  his- 
torical societies  throughout  the  State  to  go 
out  and  erect  markers  at  all  the  battle  sites — 
and  here  In  the  heart  of  the  Up  Coimtry. 
rich  In  history  and  tradition.  I  trust  that 
the  marking  of  John  C  Calhoun's  birthplace 
Is  Just  the  beglnnlg  and  that  In  the  course 
of  time  many  other  places  will  be  marked 
and  preeerved  for  the  Information  and  In- 
terest of  future   generations. 

(Mrs.  A.  L.)  Alice  Noblx  Waring 

Hughes,  Ark  .  September  20,  1964. 


Maj.  Robert  M.  O'Malley  of  Clinton, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  undy 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include 
therein  an  article  from  the  celebrated 
Clinton  Daily  Item  entitled  'Clinton  Man 
Helped  in  J.P^.  Rites'  describing  the  re- 
cent ceremony  conveying  the  Army  Com- 
mendation Medal — with  oak  leaf  clus- 
ter— to  my  friend  and  neighbor  suid  out- 
standing ofBcer  of  the  Army,  MaJ.  Robert 
M.  O'Malley.  a  Clinton  man. 

This  young  man  who  is  one  of  the  very 
best  ofBcers  in  the  Army,  a  real  leader, 
a  strong  magnetic  personality  and  a  truly 
dedicated  military  expert,  has  made  an 
enviable  record.  I  &m  certain  that  the 
end  is  not  in  sight  because  he  strikes  me 
as  being  marked  for  higher  positions  of 
leadership,  greater  responsibility,  and 
broader  fields  for  the  exercise  of  his  great 
talents  In  behalf  of  the  Army  and  our 
country. 

I  join  his  many  friends  and  admirers 
in  heartily  congratulating  him  and  his 
lovely  wife  and  family  and  wishing  for 
them  continued  good  health  and  every 
success  and  happiness  in  the  time  to 
come. 

Clinton    Man    Hxlped    in    J.PK.    Rrrxs 

MaJ.  Robert  M.  O'Malley.  son  of  John  E. 
O'Malley.  48  Orange  Street,  was  recently 
awarded  the  Army  Commendation  Medal 
(with  first  oak  leaf  cluster) . 

The  award  was  made  for  the  manner  In 
which  Major  O'Malley  discharged  his  duties 
as  provost  marshal  of  Port  Myer,  Va.,  dur- 
ing the  funeral  of  the  late  President  John 
P.  Kennedy 

The  citation  read  in  part.  "Por  meritorious 
achievement  In  the  performance  of  out- 
standing service   as  the  officer  In  charge  of 


the  escort  from  the  National  Medical  Cen- 
ter to  the  White  House  and  the  traffic  control 
coordinator  at  Arlington  Cemetery  during 
the  state  funeral  of  President  John  Pltz- 
gerald  Kennedy  November  22  to  26,  1963. 

"Major  O'Malley  was  charged  with  the 
planning  and  organization  of  the  convoy  and 
escort  from  the  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  to 
the  White  House.  This  task  Involved  ex- 
traordinary skill  and  tactful  coordination 
with  other  military  services  and  the  civilian 
police  at  a  time  when  firm  policies  covering 
the  confusion  and  anxiety  present  were  still 
in  the  formative  stages. 

"As  the  officer  In  charge  of  traffic  control  at 
the  grave  site.  Major  O'Malley  was  in  charge 
of  all  coordination  with  the  Government  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  the  smooth  and 
efficient  handling  of  unprecedented  den- 
sities of  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic. 
Through  his  leadership  an  air  of  dignity  and 
solemnity  was  maintained  despite  the  un- 
usual physical  and  mental  requirements 
Imposed. 

"Major  O'Malley's  distinguished  perform- 
ance of  duty  during  this  period  represented 
significant  achievement  in  the  most  cher- 
lnhed  traditions  of  the  DjS.  Army  and  re- 
flected distinct  credit  upon  himself,  the 
Military  District  of  Washington,  and  the 
military  service." 


FoTMfm  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  TimoiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  more  than  20  years  ago  the 
United  States  besran  its  programs  of  for- 
eign aid  and  technical  assistance  In  Latin 
America.  This  assistance  was  on  a  lim- 
ited scale  and  pertained  to  a  limited 
number  of  technical  fields  of  develop- 
ment. Subsequently  the  point  4  program 
extended  this  assistance  to  other  nations 
in  other  areas  of  the  world,  and  simul- 
taneously the  famous  MarshaU  plan  pro- 
grams for  assisting  In  the  rebuilding  of 
the  war-devastated  countries  of  Europe 
were  launched. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Mar- 
shall plan  was  effective  as  an  Instrument 
for  rebuilding  the  economies  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations,  and  the  present  high 
level  of  their  economies  speak  to  this 
unselfish  effort  on  behalf  of  International 
understanding  and  develwment.  The 
assistance  provided  elsewhere  under  the 
foreign  aid  programs  of  the  United  States 
can  also  be  credited  with  having  done 
much  to  assist  the  underdeveloped  and 
newly  emerging  nations  of  the  world  in 
their  struggle  against  poverty,  hunger, 
disease,  and  ignorance. 

Annually  the  Congress  has  appro- 
priated billions  of  dollars  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  in  my  ^rly  years  In  the  Con- 
gress I  supported  this  effort.  It  was  not 
until  1963  that  I  chose  to  vote  against 
further  expenditure  of  this  type,  and  I 
have  voted  similarly  against  the  present 
bUl.  It  is  my  understanding  that  during 
the  years  of  these  programs  the  United 
States  has  helped  support  118  nations  or 
territories,  and  that  we  are  currently 
continuing  this  support  to  98  countries. 
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I  am  much  disturbed,  and  I  believe  the 
American  people  are  similarly  disturbed, 
by  the  continued  outlay  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  questionable  purposes  and  to 
questionable  governments. 

Despite  whatever  good  may  have  been 
accomplished  by  segments  of  the  foreign 
aid  program,  the  United  States  finds  It- 
self today  In  an  extremely  precarious 
relationship  with  mimy  of  the  recipient 
nations.     Today    the    United    States    is 
being  cursed.  Its  flag  insulted  and  its 
embassies  assaulted  by  the  peoples  of  the 
nations  which  we  have  assisted  so  gen- 
erously.   Our  officials,  including  one  of 
our  recent  Vice  Presidents,  have  been 
assaulted  and  spat  upon  by  nationals  of 
the  countries  to  which  we  have  extended 
the  hand  of  friendship  and  the  generous 
hand  of  financial  assistance.     On  every 
hand  we  hear  that  our  efforts  have  been 
forgotten,  and  that  the  nations  whose 
economic  life  we  saved  in  some  instances 
are  now  ready  and  willing  to  attack  us. 
Much  of  this  behavior  results,  I  be- 
lieve, from  maladministration  of  our  aid 
programs  and  policies.     The  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  Its  pred- 
ecessors have  had  an  unceasing  stream 
of  changing  administrators  and  assist- 
ant administrators,  most  of  whom  seem 
imaware  that  they  have  been  charged  by 
the  Congress  with  assuring  that  the  for- 
eign aid  program  is  administered  In  the 
national  Interest  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  been  generous  to  a  fault,  mis- 
takenly assuming  that  we  can  buy  the 
love  and  friendship  of  the  world,  and 
forgetting    that    It    Is    more    Important 
that  we  have  the  respect  of  the  nations. 
We  have  chosen  to  play  down  the  fact 
that  we  are  the  strongest  nation  In  the 
world,  with  the  highest  living  standards 
In  the  world,  and  that  this  strength  and 
these  standards  came  to  us  only  through 
the  ai;H>licatlon  of  democratic  thought 
and  life  within  our  society.    We  have 
chosen  to  assist  practically  any  and  all 
other  nations  which  are  willing  to  accept 
our  aid.  regardless  of  their  beliefs,  their 
behavior,   and   their   questionable   alli- 
ances   with    our    enemies.    We    have 
chosen   to   support   dictatorial    govern- 
ments which  pattern  themselves  after 
our  opponents,  and  whose  leaders  con- 
tinue to  persecute  and  oppress  their  own 
people  in  order  to  assure  their  own  con- 
tinued power. 

IXuing  these  years  we  have  provided 
not  only  American  money  and  American 
skills  to  aid  these  people.  We  have.  In 
addition  to  sending  thousands  of  tech- 
nicians abroad  to  assist  in  develop- 
mental projects,  trained  more  than 
80.000  foreign  nationals  in  the  United 
States  In  the  hope  and  expectatl9n  that 
they,  assisted  by  other  thousands  whom 
we  have  trained  abroad  either  in  their 
own  countries  or  In  neighboring  coun- 
tries of  the  area,  can  spearhead  the  de- 
velopmental processes  at  home.  Yet  too 
often  these  people  return  to  find  that 
their  new  knowledge  and  abilities  are  not 
properly  put  to  work,  and  that  little  gen- 
uine effort  is  being  made  by  their  gov- 
ernments to  bring  about  the  promised 
and  hoped-for  economic  and  social  re- 
forms necessary  to  the  nation's  develop- 
ment. 


The  people  of  other  countries  often  re- 
sent the  iaxA  that  our  aid  is  ntlUzed  to 
help  keep  unpopular  governments  in 
power.  These  govenmients  gladly  take 
our  aid  but  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  rule  rather  than  for  the  needy  o* 
their  countries.  Too  often  UJ3.  aid  does 
not  reach  down  to  the  levels  where  it  Is 
needed  most;  Instead,  the  rich  and  the 
powerful  use  It  to  further  extend  their 
power  and  add  to  their  riches.  Thus  we 
find  ourselves  accused  of  maintaining  the 
status  quo.  of  supporting  political  dicta- 
torships which  must  pass  if  the  people 
are  ever  to  know  the  benefits  of  freedom, 
democracy,  and  development  which  they 
are  entitled  to  and  which  we  desire  to 
see  them  acquire. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  we  were  provid- 
ing aid  to  Cuba,  yet  it  could  not  prevent 
what  happened  there,  and  I  need  not  re- 
mind you  what  exists  there  today,  or 
what  distorted  Image  of  the  United 
States  and  its  pe<H>le  has  been  painted 
there.  There  are  a  number  of  Latin 
American  nations  which  we  assisted  gen- 
erously, but  which  still  retain  their  sus- 
picions concerning  our  country,  and  It 
has  been  a  most  difficult  job  to  persuade 
them  to  cease  doing  business  as  usual 
with  Castro's  Cuba.  They  have  been  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  recognize  that  Cuba 
today  constitutes  a  Communist  threat  to 
he  whole  Western  Hemipshere.  and  that 
their  independence  Is  forfeit  if  they  es- 
pouse any  p&rt  of  Castro's  cause. 

Despite  our  assistance  and  our  eagerly 
expressed  desire  to  be  liked,  several  na- 
tions of  Europe  have  proceeded  steadily 
in  permitting  the  development  of  strong 
Communist  parties.  Among  these  is 
Italy,  a  miyor  recipient  of  Marshall  plan 
aid.  yet  Italy  today  has  the  strongest 
Communist  Party  of  any  non-Communist 
nation  in  the  World:  Prance,  another 
major  recipient  which  benefited  greatly 
from  U.S.  assistance,  has  also  developed 
a  powerful  Communist  Party,  and,  while 
this  party  Is  not  In  power.  US.  relations 
with  Prsmce  during  the  last  4  years  have 
declined  to  their  lowest  ebb. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, then  let  It  be  administered  with 
the  national  welfare  of  the  United  States 
in  mind.  Let  Its  targets  be  carefully 
chosen,  firmly  substantiated,  and  let  us 
help  those  who  have  demonstrated  that 
they  have  common  goals  with  us  In  pur- 
suing the  freedoms  and  democracy  which 
we.  the  United  States,  has  sought  and 
continue  to  seek.  Let  us  turn  aside  from 
those  who  would  make  fools  of  us,  who 
would  play  both  ends  against  the  middle, 
who  hint  STlDtly  or  even  openly  that  If 
we  fall  to  assist  them  they  will  turn  to 
the  Communists  for  assistance.  If  there 
are  nations  or  peoples  or  rulers  so  blind 
that  they  would  prefer  to  entrust  their 
future  to  the  Commvmists  rather  than 
stand  firmly  with  this  Nation,  which  has 
traditionally  since  Its  Inception  fought 
and  stood  for  democracy  and  peace  in 
the  world,  th«i  are  we  so  foolish  as  to 
think  we  can  buy  their  security  for  them? 
I  want  the  rest  of  the  world,  friend  and 
foe  alike,  to  know  that  we  will  try  earn- 
estly to  be  fair,  to  pursue  peace,  and  to 
assist  our  friends  who  are  seeking  the 
same  goals  for  themselves.    But  I  also 


want  them  to  know  that  we  vrill  not  tol- 
erate acts  of  violence  against  us,  against 
our  flag,  against  our  property,  and 
against  our  consci«ice.  "Rie  world 
knows  that  the  United  States  se^cs 
peace;  the  peoples  of  other  lands  are  not 
so  unaware,  nor  so  ignorant  that  they 
cannot  understand  our  peaceful  motives. 
We  have  demonstrated  our  willingness 
for  three  centuries  to  help  those  who  are 
hungry,  those  who  are  111,  those  who  are 
uneducated  and  those  who  are  poverty 
ridden.  We  still  stand  ready  to  help 
those  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves. 
But  let  us  make  sure  that  our  help  does 
not  become  a  boc«nerang.  Let  us  make 
sure  that  our  policies  and  our  assistance 
work  in  our  national  Interest. 


Statement  to  the  U.S.  Gvil  Service  Com- 
missioD  on  Examination  Given  July  13, 
1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENMSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing results  of  the  candidates  from  my 
27th  Congressional  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania who  took  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission examination  on  July  13,  1964. 
at  my  request  as  Congressman,  have  been 
received.  I  have  gone  over  carefully  the 
ratings  of  candidates  in  these  examina- 
tions for  designation  to  the  U.S.  West 
Point.  Air  Force.  Annapolis,  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academies. 

As  I  have  previously  served  on  ap- 
pointment of  the  judges  of  our  county 
four  terms  on  the  board  of  law  examin- 
ers of  this  county.  I  have  been  particu- 
larly interested  in  developing  good  can- 
didates for  the  XJS.  Academies.  Our  con- 
gressional district  to  date  will  show  an 
outstanding  recc«-d  of  admissions  to  these 
Academies,  as  well  as  a  good  record  of 
results  on  the  civil  service  examinations. 

It  is  therefore  a  surprise  and  a  real 
disappointment  to  me  to  receive  the  re- 
sults of  the  candidates  from  my  district 
from  the  July  13.  1964,  examination  held 
by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
These  men  attend  the  same  schools  and 
take  the  same  courses,  as  the  previous 
candidates,  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  out 
of  73  candidates,  there  is  only  1  candi- 
date who  made  a  rating  on  the  total  ex- 
amination of  81  percent,  1  candidate  who 
made  a  rating  of  79  percent,  3  candidates 
who  msule  a  rating  of  78  percent,  and  1 
candidate  that  made  a  rating  of  77  per- 
cent.   All  others  were  below  77  percent. 

I  have  further  noted  that  there  are 
only  14  candidates  of  the  73  that  took 
the  examination  who  even  made  a  70- 
I)ercent  rating  on  the  total  examlnatiwi. 

I  have  been  particularly  Interested  in 
the  ratings  given  on  this  examination  on 
algebra.  Only  16  candidates  out  of  the 
73  candidates  that  took  this  civil  service 
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examination  even  made  a  60-percent 
grade,  and  only  3  candidates  made  abOTe 
an  80 -percent  mark  In  algebrm.  It  is 
hard  for  me  to  brieve  that  with  the  type 
of  instruction  we  have  In  mathematics 
in  our  Pittsburgh  and  South  Hills  area 
in  Allegheny  County,  that  actually  45 
made  marks  of  50  percent  and  b^low  in 
this  examination.  In  fact,  30  candidates 
made  marks  of  35  percent  and  below. 

As  the  high  schools  and  parochial 
schools  from  which  these  students  come 
are  high  standard  and  coinp>etent,  I  do 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  such  low 
marks. 

I  am  therefore,  by  this  letter,  advising 
you  that  I  am  writing  to  each  of  these 
applicants,  scheduling  the  candidates  for 
the  Academies  for  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  examination  to  take  place 
on  October  31,  1964.  The  present  exam 
results  leave  me  almost  no  choice  of 
competent  people  to  recommend  for  ad- 
mission to  the  U.S.  Academies. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  would  re- 
quest that  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion check  on  the  examination  questions 
to  see  whether  there  were  similar  results 
in  other  areas  as  something  might  have 
been  wrong  with  the  questions  on  the 
examination  in  relation  to  the  curriculum 
which  these  students  have  studied  at  the 
various  high  schools  and  preparatory 
schools. 

I  do  request  this  particularly,  as  you 
will  recall  my  unhappy  experience  with 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  exam- 
ination last  year  when  many  examina- 
tion papers,  constituting  half  of  the  to- 
tal examination  papers  of  the  candidates 
who  took  the  examination  for  my  district 
were  lost  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  have  not  been  found  to  date. 

I  firmly  believe  it  is  my  duty  as  Con- 
gressman to  obtain  good  candidates  for 
these  U.S.  Service  Academies,  which  I 
believe  to  be  vitally  necessary  in  these 
difHcult  times  for  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  To  overcome  this  de- 
ficiency in  our  District,  I  am  sending  out 
letters  to  various  portions  of  my  District 
requesting  the  names  of  good  candidates 
for  nomination  to  the  U.S.  Service  Acad- 
emies, and  asking  that  applications  be 
made  to  my  office  for  designation  to  take 
the  October  31.  19C4  U.S.  Civil  Service 
examination. 

This  Is  a  serious  matter  to  me,  and 
one  which  I  take  deep  responsibility,  as 
I  have  been  a  Navy  serviceman  In  World 
War  U,  and  have  served  for  20  years  in 
the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve. 

Would  you  kindly  have  a  survey  made 
of  this  situation  and  give  me  your  prompt 
advice. 


Hon.  Roland  V.  LH>onsli 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

Oy   NXW    XEBSZT 
-  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rich  rewards  of  service  in  the  CongreH 
are  the  friendship  and  respect  that  stem 


from  our  dose  asfiociatlon  in  this  great 
Xjetlslattre  HalL  I  shall  especially  treas- 
\Mre  my  frlMi4ahip  with  our  distinguished 
coUeaguo  from  nHnftU,  R^resentative 
RouufD  V.  LxBCMfATi.  who  is  concluding 
nearly  8  years  of  outstanding  servloe  In 
thlf  body.  He  plans  not  to  return,  a  de- 
cision which  I  am  sure  Is  a  disappoint- 
ment to  hla  constituents  whom  he  has 
served  so  well.  But  he  has  by  long  years 
of  brilliant  and  dedicated  service  In  the 
leglslatiire  of  his  native  State  and  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  earned  his 
respite.  We  shall  miss  his  friendly  greet- 
ing, his  warm  smile,  his  wise  counsel,  but 
we  wish  him  well  and  many  more  years 
of  happiness. 

His  outstanding  service  should  be  a 
source  of  much  personal  satisfaction  to 
him  and  to  his  family.  He  has  earned 
the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  Illinois. 
We  who  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
with  him  know  so  well  how  great  has 
been  his  contribution  to  the  welfare  and 
security  of  the  United  States. 


Moore  Record  Enviable  in  Inunigration 
Efforts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   MKW    JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
served  for  many  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  my  distingiiished 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Arch  A.  Moore, 
Jr.,  and  with  him  since  1963  on  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration.  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  I  am  happy  to 
brin^  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Weirton  Daily  Times,  Welrton.  W.  Va., 
on  October  3.  1964.  concerning  the  work 
he  has  done  in  the  field  of  Immigration: 

MooRX  Rbcokd  Enyiablje  in  Immioration 
Kfforts 

Congrfwwman  Abch  A.  Moork.  Jr.,  of  Glen 
Dale  who  has  an  enviable  record  in  the  field 
of  immigration  during  his  service  in  the  US. 
Congress,  has  for  8  years  been  a  ranking 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Moors  is  also  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  U.S.  Senate  on  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Policy  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

During  his  service  In  the  Congress,  he  has 
represented  the  United  States  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  on 
European  Migration  at  the  League  of  Na- 
tions In  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Since  coming 
to  Congreaa,  he  has  deveolped  an  Intense 
interest  In  the  refugee  program  and  has  been 
usefiU  to  the  leadership  of  the  House  of 
Representatlvea  to  probe  various  refugee 
problems  throughout  the  world. 

At  the  direction  of  the  committee,  Con- 
gressnum  Moorx  has  led  congressloxial  fact- 
finding trips  to  Berlin,  Germany,  Hong  Kong, 
Athens,  Greece,  and  various  other  areas  of 
the  world  where  there  are  Intense  refugee 
problems.  His  work  In  the  Immigration  field 
has  been  lAuded  by  various  other  govern- 
ment*.  and  ipecifically  by  the  Republic  of 
Italy  who  bestowed  on  him  the  Croas  of  the 
Commander  In  the  Order  to  the  Merit  of  the 


Italian  Republic.  This  is  the  highest  awar4 
that  a  government  can  bestow  upon  a  foreign 
national  for  his  compassion,  hla  understand- 
ing and  hla  knowledge  in  the  field  of  U.S. 
Immlgmtlcm. 

Famines  all  over  his  congreaalonal  district 
of  Italian.  Greek,  Polish,  and  Yugoslav  ex- 
traction hav*  benefited  from  Moore's  deep 
concern  and  effort  In  bringing  to  the  United 
States  many  IndivUluals  to  Join  other  mem- 
bers of  their  families  now  living  in  the 
United  States. 

His  latest  achievement  In  this  area  Is  set- 
ting the  wheels  In  motion  to  reunlt  a  Yugo- 
slav family,  the  father  of  which  he  foiuid 
accidentally  In  a  refugee  camp  In  Laverlon, 
Greece,  who  has  fled  the  Communists.  This 
man  will  Join  his  wife  who  Is  now  In  Wheel- 
ing. The  Yugoslav  Is  presently  on  his  way 
to  the  United  States  and  Moorx  has  set  Into 
motion  the  wheels  to  bring  their  three  Infant 
children,  now  In  Yugoelavla,  Into  this  coun- 
try, so  that  this  fanUly  may  live  together  in 
freedom. 

MooRK  Is  looked  upon  in  the  Congress  as 
one  of  Its  most  knowledgeable  Members  In 
the  field  of  Immigration.  Both  Democrats 
and  Republicans  acknowledge  his  leadership 
as  Congressman  In  this  area.  His  work  in 
this  area  is  not  limited  to  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  West  Vlrgmia.  but 
Arck  Moorx  gives  Immigrants  a  hand  In  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

A  true  Insight  as  to  his  leadership  and 
activities  In  the  field  of  Immigration  can  be 
found  in  the  legislation  that  has  been  in- 
troduced Into  the  Congress,  much  of  which 
Is  now  part  of  the  immigration  law  of  our 
country. 

He  reported  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Repreoentatlves  (HJl.  5896)  which  provided 
for  the  entry  o^  certain  relatlTes  of  n.S. 
citizens  and  lawful  resident  aUens.  This 
legislation  which  became  public  law  made 
possible  the  reuniting  of  a  large  number  ot 
families  that  otherwise  would  have  had  to 
remain  separated  for  a  long  number  of  years. 
He  has  Introduced  legislation  to  recapture 
the  unused  quota  numbers  presently  pro- 
vided in  the  Immigration  law  and  suggested 
that  It  be  redistributed  a-mrnrig  the  cotmtiies 
whose  quotas  are  over  subscribed  and  la 
which  there  are  long  waiting  lists.  This 
legislation  will  become  law  under  Moori's 
leadership  and  will  materially  reduce  the 
vraltlng  time  that  an  aUen  In  Italy,  In 
Greece.  In  Poland,  In  Spain,  and  other  coun- 
tries with  long  waiting  lists  so  they  can 
come  Into  the  United  States. 

It  Is  for  this  and  other  reasons  that  Con- 
gressman Arch  A.  Moors  Is  referred  to  as 
"Mr.  Immigration"  of  the  UJ3.  House  of 
Representatives. 
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James  C.  Anchinclots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF    WASHINGTOW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jm  AucHiif- 
cLoss,  of  New  Jersey,  has  been  an  out- 
standing Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  22  years  and.  at  this  time 
of  his  retirement,  I  wanted  to  take  this 
occasion  to  wish  him  the  very  best  and 
to  say  that  he  certainly  will  be  missed 
In  Congress. 

Everyone  serving  In  the  House  realizes 
how  valuable  it  Is  to  have  sound  gxild- 
ance  and  the  advice  and  wisdom  and  ex- 


perience diulng  his  freshman  year.  Jm 
AucHiNCLOss,  as  a  ranking  Member  of 
the  House  when  I  came  to  Congress  in 
1959,  was  never  too  busy  to  take  time 
from  his  heavy  office  and  committee  re- 
sponsibilities to  give  me  the  kind  of,  help 
and  giiidance  I  needed.  I  shall  never 
forget  his  many  generous  courtesies  and 
helpful  advice  during  this  term — and 
ever  since — as  we  served  together  in  the 
House.  I  share  many  fond  memories 
with  all  my  colleagues  who  had  the  pleas- 
ure and  the  privilege  of  experiencing 
Jim's  untiring  willingness  to  extend, 
without  question,  whatever  assistance  he 
could,  not  only  to  his  colleagues,  but  more 
Importantly,  to  his  district,  his  State,  and 
his  country. 

In  saying  farewell  to  Jm,  I  wish  him 
many,  many  years  of  happiness  and  Joy. 


Tkc  Late  Fraak  Daky 


Hob.  James  C  AachiBclots 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or    CAtJTORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  Is  with  regret  that  we  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  see  a  man  of  the  sterling 
worth  which  Jm  Auchincloss  possesses, 
retire  from  Congress.  His  character,  in- 
tegrity and  courage  were  of  the  highest — 
he  has  been  a  "Rock  of  Olbralter"  to 
many  of  the  newer  House  Manbers,  and 
was  always  ready  to  grant  his  sage  coun- 
sel and  Impart  of  his  wide  knowledge  to 
us  freshmen  when  we  sought  his  advice. 

Jm  Auchincloss'  22  years  of  service 
have  Indeed  been  creditable  ones.  He 
has  served  the  Third  District  of  New 
Jersey,  as  the  dean  of  the  New  Jersey  de- 
legation in  numerous  capacities;  service 
has  been  one  of  his  keynotes;  service  and 
progress  for  the  district  and  State  he 
represented  so  well  over  the  years,  and 
for  his  country.  He  gave  unselfishly  of 
his  time  to  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike;  he  served  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  more  ways  thtin  one  man  can  count 
during  his  service  on  the  EWstrict  Com- 
mittee, and  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Public  Works  Committee, 
where  I  also  serve,  I  have  firsthand 
knowledge  of  his  capabilities  and  Judi- 
cious knowledge. 

One  could  always  turn  to  Jim  Auchin- 
closs— he  was  always  ready  with  a  smile 
and  reassuring  words  when  the  going 
became  a  little  rough  and  a  helping 
hand  was  needed.  His  counsel  was  al- 
ways available.  His  never-falling  sense 
of  humor  always  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
He  had  infinite  patience  and  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  at  hand,  and  while  I 
did  not  have  the  benefit  of  his  friendship 
as  long  as  many  of  our  other  colleagues 
did,  I  know  that  I  can  in  good  conscience 
say  that  he  goes  Into  retirement  with 
the  knowledge  back  of  him,  and.  the 
words  of  his  many  colleagues  echoing  "A 
job  well  done — enjoy  your  rest  and  re- 
laxation." To  this  outstanding  citizen 
and  legislator,  and  to  his  lovely  wife.  I 
wish  Oodspeed. 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  acAssAcu  u  sriTs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  was  associated  with  Prank 
Daley — newspaperman,  publicist,  and 
public  relations  man.  Through  the 
years  he  has  been  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  was  a  special  favorite  of 
the  Massachusetts  delegation  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
always  one  to  lend  a  willing  hand  and 
was  one  of  the  greatest  "idea  men"  in 
the  field  of  politics.  His  loss  is  a  tre- 
mendous blow  not  only  to  his  lovely  fam- 
ily, but  to  the  multitude  of  friends  he 
has  acquired  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  Nation.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  insert  into 
the  Record  a  tribute  to  Frank  Daley, 
written  by  his  close  friend  and  mine, 
"Bud"  Rogers  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
which  appeared  in  the  September  15  Is- 
sue of  that  newspaper: 

He'd  Havx  Ukkd  Timing 
(By  Wilfrid  C.  Rodgers) 

One  of  Boston's  "last  hurrah"  characters 
who  didn't  m&ke  the  book  died  over  the 
weekend,  but  his  death  came  at  a  time  that 
would  have  pleased  him. 

Prank  Daley  of  Beverly  and  Washington 
died  In  time  for  the  big  Sunday  newspaper 
editions. 

A  public  relations  man  and  polltlclal  tub 
ttiumper,  Frank  used  to  Joke  about  such 
things. 

"A  politician  has  no  control  over  how, 
when,  or  where  he  Is  born."  Prank  used  to 
say.  "but  at  least  he  should  arrange  things 
so  he  can  die  at  a  respectable  time  and  give 
the  newspapers  time  to  prepare  his  obit." 

Prank  grew  up  in  Charlestown  during  the 
days  when  James  Michael  Curley  and  Martin 
Lomasney  were  household  words. 

Asked  once  by  a  Senator  where  he  had 
studied  politics,  he  replied: 

"Anyone  bom  In  Boston  doesn't  study 
politics.     He  acquires  It  by  osmosis." 

The  system  worked  well  for  Prank. 

He  served  for  many  years  as  a  press  agent 
for  Hollywood  stars  Bert  Lahr  and  Edward 
Everett  Horton.  Later  he  switched  to 
politics. 

"There's  no  difference  In  the  professions," 
Prank  would  assert. 

"A  guy  with  color  and  class  can  make  good 
In   either,  providing  I'm  working  for  him." 

Prank  wM-ked  for  and  publicized  such  men 
as  the  late  Governor  DeverJ^  Senator  Ke- 
fauver,  Senator  Humphrey,  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack,  Congressman  Thomas  P.  O'Neill, 
Jr..  Senator  Kennedy,  and  most  recently  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 

It  was  through  this  job  that  Prank  worked 
Indirectly  for  the  "classiest"  one  of  all — John 
P.  Kennedy. 

During  most  of  his  lifetime  Frank  refused 
to  be  chained  to  a  desk. 

"Politics  is  a  living  thing.  You  can't  find 
out  what's  going  and  what  people  are  talk- 
ing about  behind  a  desk,"  be  claimed. 

In  Washington,  Frank  was  everywhere.  He 
was  at  most  of  the  oocktaU  parties  although 
he  hadn't  had  a  drink  for  20  years.  His  at- 
flce  was  under  his  hat,  and  he  claimed  there 
wasn't  room  for  a  bottle  under  there  also. 

"At  one  time  I  thought  I  could  drink 
all  the  whisky  that  was  made.    I  couldnt  but 


1    kept   the    distilleries    working    overtime," 
he  said. 

He  earned  the  label  of  "Mayor  of  Capitol 
Hill."  And  there  Is  little  doubt  that  he  was 
the  most  popular  man  in  the  Capital  with 
the  page  boys,  elevator  operators,  and  the 
young  people  who  work  on  the  Hill. 

Elevator  boys  soon  found  out  how  to  en- 
large their  wardrobe. 

"How  do  you  like  this  new  tie?"  Prank 
would    ask   as  he   entered    an    elevator. 

"It's  all  right,  but  I  think  It  looks  too  old 
for  you,  Mr.  DeJey,"  was  the  Inevitable  reply 

Without  fall,  the  next  day,  Prank  would 
have  on  a  different  tie  end  he  would  hand 
over  the  Ue  that  had  been  criticized  to  the 
elevator  boy,  with  instructions  to  give  It  to 
one  of  your  "old  friends."  He  was  an  ex- 
trovert, and  none  could  escape  or  forget 
him  If  he  decided  to  Introduce  himself. 

He  kept  up  correspondence  with  politicians 
and  newsmen  all  over  the  Nation — some  of 
whom  he  had  met  only  once  and  for  but  a 
brief  moment. 

The  owner  of  a  hotel  he  lived  in  near 
Oapitol  HUl  once  complained  that  he  would 
have  to  raise  Prank's  rent  becaxise  it  took  an 
extra  mall  clerk  to  handle  Prank's  mall  each 
day. 

"Raise  my  rent?  Why,  don't  you  realize 
I'm  getting  you  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
publicity  Just  by  having  people  write  my 
address  on  my  mail? 

"Either  cut  my  rent  In  half  or  I  move  to- 
morrow," Prank  added. 
His  rent  was  cut  In  half. 


Hon.  James  C.  Aachindots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
many  times  said,  and  I  will  always  say, 
that  one  of  the  most  meaningful  rewards 
of  serving  in  the  Congress  is  the  privilege 
of  associating  with  men  and  women  from 
all  sections  of  our  great  country  and 
from  all  walks  of  life.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  in  the  Congress  for  30 
years.  During  this  period  I  have  come 
to  know  many  who  have  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  me.  During  this  period  I  have 
made  friendships  I  shall  forever  cherish. 

One  such  Is  my  beloved  colleague 
James  Auchincloss,  who  Is  retiring  from 
Congress  after  22  years'  service.  No 
man  could  have  a  better  friend  than  he. 
No  district  could  have  better  representa- 
tion than  he  has  given  the  Third  District 
of  New  Jersey.  Few  leave  the  Congress 
with  as  many  friends  as  he  has  acquired 
and  with  as  many  achievements  as  he 
has  achieved. 

I  want  Jm  to  know  that  he  will  be 
greatly  missed.  He  has  left  his  mark 
not  only  on  the  official  records  of  the 
Congress;  he  has  left  his  mark  on  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  all  of  us  who  have 
been  privileged  to  know  him  and  to  work 
with  him.  He  leaves  us  with  the  best 
wishes  of  all  of  us.  We  shall  never  forget 
him.  We  hope  he  will  not  forget  us  but 
will  frequently  visit  the  Halls  of  Congress 
to  consult  with  us,  that  we  may  have 
the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  and  the  in- 
spiration of  his  presence. 
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PoBsh  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF  coNNBcncxrr 
-IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
peoples  and  nations  in  Central  and  East- 
em  Europe  have  had  more  than  their 
share  of  misery  and  misfortune  in  re- 
cent times.  They  all  were  involved,  much 
against  their  wishes,  in  the  two  world 
wars.  They  all  suffered  the  fearful  con- 
sequences of  those  wars.  But  among 
these  peoples  some  lost  more  and  suffered 
more,  and  for  a  longer  p>eriod,  thsoi 
others.  And  none  perhaps  did  so  more 
tiian  the  unfortunate  people  of  Poland. 

The  modem  history  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple, especially  their  history  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  has  been  an  unending 
struggle  to  preserve  and  maintain  their 
independence  and  sovereignty.  As  a 
matter  of  tragic  fact,  they  had  lost  their 
independence  late  in  the  18th  century, 
and  their  historic  homeland  was  par- 
celled out  among  greedy  neighbors — Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  and  Russia.  This  callous 
and  cruel  fact  did  not,  however,  put  an 
end  to  the  Poliah  people's  desire  for 
freedom.  WMle  suffering  under  alien 
regimes  for  more  than  100  years,  they 
kept  alive  this  most  cherished  of  their 
national  goals.  In  their  homes,  their 
churches,  and  in  their  schools  they  suc- 
ceeded in  instilling  this  idea  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  nation's  young  men  and 
women.  When  the  appropriate  time 
came,  during  the  First  World  War,  Po- 
land had  become  a  land  of  freedom -lov- 
ing patriot-warriors. 

In  that  war  they  fought  tn  legions,  in 
volunteer  groups,  and  in  isolated  bands 
for  their  freedcmi.  Their  national  goal 
came  to  be  inseparably  associated  with 
the  goal  of  the  Allied  and  associated 
powers.  Toward  the  end  of  the  war. 
when  the  victory  of  the  democratic  forces 
was  in  sight,  the  Poles  were  justly  heart- 
ened. Under  the  unrivalled  leadership 
of  Paderewski  their  cause  was  ably  pre- 
sented to  the  stateanen  of  the  Allied 
governments.  These  men  lent  their  sup- 
port to  the  Polish  cause.  Finally,  on 
November  11,  the  day  on  which  the  armi- 
stice was  signed  between  the  victors  and 
the  vanquished,  Poland  proclaimed  her 
independence.  That  memorable  day 
marks  a  great  turning  point,  a  great 
landmark,  in  Poland's  turbulent  modem 
history. 

Unfortunately,  today  the  independence 
achieved  46  years  ago  ha*  again  been 
lost.  An  independent  and  sovereign  Po- 
land no  longer  exists.  Free  Poland,  born 
in  1918,  was  ravished  by  the  Nazis  and 
the  Soviets  very  early  in  the  last  war. 
Poland  is  not  the  free  country  for  which 
her  patriotic  people  fought  and  died. 
Even  under  the  present  distressing  cir- 
cumstances, under  Communist  totali- 
tarian dictatorship,  Poles  are  making 
the  best  of  a  sad  situation.  We  are  con- 
Hdient  that  on  the  46th  anniversary  at 
Poland's  Independence  Day,  the  spirit  ot 


freedom  and  independence  still  lives  and 
we  pray  that  Poland  will  again  attain 
her  goal  of  freedom. 


Clinton,  Mass.,  Fim  in  Majer  PnbUthinff 
Feat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASaACHITSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, September  25.  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion Report  was  issued,  and  in  a  matter 
of  hours,  printing  craftsmen  in  my  home- 
town of  Clinton,  Mass.,  were  able  to  print 
copies  of  the  report  in  quantity  produc- 
tion for  distribution  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  September  28  issue  of  the  cele- 
brated Worcester  Telegram  treats  of  this 
outstanding  book-publishing  accom- 
plishment, and  I  Include  this  news  arti- 
cle in  the  Congressional  Record  by 
unanimous  consent: 

Clinton    Firm   in    Major   Publishing   Feat 
(By  John  Hastings.  Telegram  staff  reporter) 

CLiNTor*. — The  release  of  advance  copies 
of  the  Warren  ComtnlBalon  report  on  the  as- 
sassination of  President  Kennedy  to  Vhe 
press  P^day  touched  off  a  major  book  pub- 
lishing feat  In  Clinton. 

Within  48  hours  of  the  release  at  the 
White  House,  a  640-page,  Popular  Library 
paperback  edition  of  the  report  was  passing 
through  final  binding  operations  tn  produc- 
tion quantities  at  the  Colonial  Press.  Inc., 
plant   ready  for  nationwide  distribution. 

At  6:31  last  night  limited  quantities  of 
the  book  were  being  sold  In  major  cities 
around  the  country.  Including  New  York. 
Washington,   D.C.,  Chicago,  and   Boston. 

In  Worcester  the  book  was  available  at 
Henry's  newsstand  on  Front  Street  at  that 
time.  Sales  In  Los  Angeles  began  shortly 
after   7   p.m. 

By  Presidential  edict,  the  report  could  not 
be   made   public  until   6  30   last   night. 

To  turn  this  feat.  Popular  Library  assigned 
Its  editorial  production  team  of  James  A. 
Bryans,  vice  president  and  editor  In  chief; 
Miss  Eunice  Boehle,  executive  editor;  Thomas 
Del  Prete,  production  manager  and  Miss 
Paula  S.  Korall.  They  worked  In  conjunc- 
tion with  an  equally  aggressive  Colonial  Press 
team  of  Enoch  L.  Jones,  vice  president  and 
plant  manager;  Frank  Guerette,  sales  man- 
ager, and  Carl  Valerio,  night  superintendent. 

The  final  decision  to  attempt  the  project 
WM  not  made  until  Friday  morning  In  New 
York  after  conferences  Thursday  and  early 
Friday. 

XmCOST   CXXSPSRATION 

The  effort  demanded  the  utmost  in  co- 
op>eratic«i  and  split-second  timing. 

While  Bryans  was  Inside  obtaining  copies 
of  the  report,  Friday,  Miss  Boehle  circled  the 
WbltB  House  In  a  cab.  Both  were  then 
rushed  to  Xtit  airport,  where  Bryans  flew  to 
New  York  for  bnrrled  cooferenoeB,  editing 
on  th«  way.  Idas  Bo^le  flew  directly  to 
Boston,  also  editing  an  the  flight.  There  she 
was  met  by  Colonial  Press  .  olflclals  and 
brovight  to  Clinton. 

Using  long-distance  phone  a  poaltlTe  deci- 
sion was  msd*  and  final  editing  completed. 
The  production  oAdals  recelred  the  text  to 
be  printed  about  5  pjn.  Friday,  around  the 


dock  operations  were  started,  with  linotyn- 
Ists.  proofreaders,  pressmen,  and  others  work- 
ing 12-hour  shifta. 


RUN 

Thk  press  run  began  about  11  p.m.  Satur- 
day, and  the  first  complete  copy  was  nnuh^ni 
shortly  after  9  am.  yesterday.  The  actual 
time  from  manuscript  to  production  of  fin. 
Ished  copies  was  less  than  42  hours. 

Jones  said  that  for  a  book  of  this  size,  8  to 
10  weeks  is  good  time.  He  added  that  the 
task  would  have  been  Impossible  without  the 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  plant  i>er»onnel, 
some  of  whom  worked  34  hours  straight  while 
the  work  was  in  their  department. 

DISTKIBtrnOIT     HAMPXXXD 

Massachusetts  law,  prohibiting  trucks  on 
the  highways  before  8  pjn.  Sunday,  ham- 
pered distribution  efforts.  Private  cars  wert 
pressed  into  serrlce  to  carry  the  books  to  air- 
ports for  flights  across  the  country.  Cars 
were  also  used  to  transport  them  to  New 
York  and  clUes  In  this  State. 

At  8  p  m.  trucks  loaded  with  50,000  copies 
left  the  plant  for  key  diatrlbutlon  points. 
Another  60,000  will  be  shipped  by  this  morn- 
ing. 

Guerette  said  the  first  press  run  for  the 
book,  which  sells  for  75  cents,  is  scheduled 
for  250,000  copies  with  the  final  run  expected 
to  be  from  3  to  4  million. 


RepretenUtive  McColleck's  Rttolntion 
Wins 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  from  the 
September  15,  1964.  Issue  of  Drive,  the 
bimonthly  publication  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Legislation  and  Political  Edu- 
cation. International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters.  As  one  of  the  members  of 
the  special  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct  the 
study  and  investigation  of  the  actlTltlct 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  I  believe 
the  article  of  sufBcient  general  Interest 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  The  article  is  as 
follows : 

Rfpresentattve  McCulloch'b  Resolution 

WtNS 

A  \lctory  for  decency  and  fair  play  In  the 
administration  of  American  Justice  has 
finally  been  won. 

An  unprecedented  victory  was  scored — un- 
precedented In  that  this  is  the  first  time  in 
recorded  history  that  the  chairman  of  a 
powerful  House  committee  has  been  over- 
ruled by  the  members  of  his  own  committee. 

After  months  of  clamor  and  public  de- 
mand, the  House  Judiciary  Committee  has 
ordered  a  full  andx>pen  Investigation  of  the 
activities  and  practices  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  under  the  administration  of  the 
former  Attorney  General,  Bobby  Kennedy. 

Representative  McCdixocb,  RepubUcan.  of 
Ohio,  proposed  a  compromise  resolution 
which  would  enable  a  "study  In  depth"  of 
the  Dep«urtment  of  Justice  and  Its  observ- 
ance or  nonobacrrance  at  the  Individual 
rlgbta  and  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  at  the  United  States. 
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RepreMntatlre  MoCclloch.  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
joittee.  has  earned  a  great  deal  of  respect 
on  both  Bides  of  the  House.  His  sense  of 
falrplay.  his  belief  in  otir  chertshed  free- 
doms and  liberties,  have  won  him  commenda- 
tion from  Republican  ad  Democratic  leader- 
ahlp  alike. 

Representative  MoCulloch'b  resolution 
vas  a  compromise  change  from  the  original 
resolution  offered  by  Representative  Libo- 
i»ATi,  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  which  would  have 
directed  congrsBBlonal  investigators  to  look 
ipeclflcally  Into  the  Oovemment's  prosecu- 
tion of  James  R.  Hoffa,  Roy  Cohn,  and  Oen. 
Id  win  Walker. 

Before  the  flnal  Tlctory  was  won,  there 
was  quite  a  battle  at  the  meeting  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  attended  by  S3 
of  the  36  members. 

KATHIAS   AMKNDMKNT 

Representative  Mathias,  RepubUcan,  of 
Maryland,  offered  an  amendment  that  would 
have  speclflcally  excluded  any  cases  cur- 
rently under  appeal.  This  would  have  elimi- 
nated any  look  at  the  Hoffa  matter.  This 
was  defeated  17  to  18.  The  McCuUoch 
resolution  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  30  to  18. 

Despite  an  almost  complete  press  blackout 
on  the  news,  Americans  concerned  with  our 
liberties  and  freedoms  sent  commendations 
by  letter  and  telegram  praising  the  commit- 
tee's action  In  setting  up  a  broad-based  sub- 
committee of  10  to  conduct  the  Inquiry — fl 
from  the  majority  party  and  4  from  the 
minority. 

The  special  subcommittee  Is  authorised  to 
employ  oonstUtanU  possessing  such  out- 
standing quallfleatlons  as  law  school  pro- 
fessors, poUtleal  sclentlBte,  and  practicing 
attorneys.  This  course  was  decided  on  to 
make  certain  that  a  full  and  complete  In- 
vestigation and  study  Is  conducted  by  the 
special  ruboommlttee. 

LOITO,   HAU)    nCBT 

It  has  been  a  long,  hard  flght  since  March 
23  when  ttie  House  Judiciary  Committee 
voted  to  set  up  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  to 
look  into  th«  charge*  Burroondlng  Hoffs's 
trial  In  Chattanooga. 

The  committee  was  appointed  and  nothing 
happened.  Tb*  pxiMlc  becam*  uneasy  and 
restleas.  Then  came  eoUoqules  on  the  floors 
of  both  the  House  and  Senate.  A  special 
motorcade  representing  all  segments  of  labor 
arrived  In  Washington  In  the  month  of  June 
to  tell  Members  of  Congress  how  labor  felt 
about  the  "stall." 

A  letter  then  was  drcxilated  among  mem- 
bers ot  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  de- 
manding that  a  meeting  be  held  and  that 
action  be  taken  to  Insure  a  full  and  open 
Investigation  of  the  charges  surrounding  the 
Hoffa  trial. 

In  August,  five  noted  professors  and  an 
outstanding  lawyer  Joined  in  sending  tele- 
grams to  the  oonunlttee  pointing  out  the 
urgent  need  for  an  Investigation  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  The  Department,  they 
said  In  the  telegram,  must  be  prevented  from 
using  its  "awesome"  power  to  convert  Itself 
into  "an  Instrument  of  Government  op- 
pression." 

Two  of  the  signers — lliomas  I.  Emerson 
and  Fowler  W.  Harper — are  professors  of  law 
at  Yale.  They  were  Joined  by  Vem  Coun- 
tryman, Harvard  lav  professor,  Gerhard  P. 
Van  Arkel,  former  General  Counsel  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  two 
poUtlcal  ■clentlsU,  H.  H.  Wilson,  of  Prince- 
ton, and  Daniel  M.  Berman,  of  the  American 
University  in  Washington. 

icKcmro  riNALLT  held 

Finally,  a  meeting  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  was  held  and  a  resolution  pro- 
posed by  Representative  Ldomati  was  adopt- 
ed by  a  vote  of  lS-14.  This  was  knocked  out 
on  a  pwllamsntary  and  procedural  tectanl- 
caUty. 


Then  came  the  vote  on  th«  licCulloeh  oom- 
promlM  reeolutkin.  A  dramatic  highlight  of. 
this  meeting  came  about  when  Representa- 
tive U-*"— ,  Republican,  of  lOchlgan.  came 
to  the  meeting  In  a  wtieelchalr — his  leg  In 
a  Bpllnt.  He  had  been  brought  In  by  special 
arrangements  with  an  abllne.  Representa- 
tive **-^~-  said  that  be  wanted  to  be  there 
"ao  that  I  may  be  counted  when  the  vote  Is 
taken  to  make  certain  that  no  one  and  noth- 
ing ever  threatens  our  cherished  freedoms 
and  Ubertles." 

A  proof  of  the  Importance  of  this  resolu- 
tion came  about  almost  Immediately  with 
phone  calls  and  telegrams  being  received  In 
Washington  Indicating  that  other  people 
wanted  to  be  heard  about  tlie  vendetta-type 
tactics  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 


Representative  CcixBt,  Democrat,  of  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  has  already  told  the  press  that 
there  will  be  no  action  taken  until  after  the 
November  elections.  If  at  all. 

However,  the  precedent  has  already  been 
smashed  of  allowing  tJie  chairman  of  a  pow- 
erfxil  committee  to  ride  roughshod  over  its 
members.  There  Is  no  question  but  that 
tlKiae  who  supported  the  McCulloeli  resolu- 
tion will  now  flght  to  make  certain  that  Its 
mandate  Is  carried  out  to  the  fullest  possi- 
ble extent. 

Americans  will  flght  to  the  very  last  to  pro- 
tect those  llt)ertles  and  those  freedoms  which 
have  been  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  Oonstltu- 
tion  and  by  the  lawt  erf  our  very  beloved 
United  SUtes. 


Hon.  Carl  Vinton,  Illiutrioos  American 

SPEE)CH 
or 

HON.  PUIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    ICASSACHtTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPEK8KNTATIVES 
Friday,  October  2. 1§64 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Ifr.  Speaker,  oa  sev- 
eral occasions  heretofore  I  have  ad- 
dressed the  House  concerning  the  mag- 
nlflcent,  inspiring  career,  monumental 
contributions  to  our  defense,  the  Nation 
and  the  world  and  the  extremely  lauda- 
ble, outstanding  lenrice  of  the  distin- 
guished geijileman  from  Oeorgia.  my 
esteemed  and  beloved  friend.  Congress- 
man Cari.  Vinson,  who  is  retiring  from 
the  House  this  year. 

As  this  great,  in^iring  American  com- 
pletes his  50  years  oi  truly,  Inoxnp&rable 
service  and  retires  from  the  House,  I  am 
desirous  of  making  a  few  additional  com.- 
ments.  First,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  can  state 
categorically  that  the  Honorable  Carl 
Vinson's  departure  from  his  tap  place 
in  our  ranks  will  leave  a  void  that  can 
never  precisely  be  filled. 

He  has  a  uniqueness  and  an  individ- 
uality all  his  own.  He  Is  not  only  a  great 
leader,  but  he  is  truly  an  Institution, 
a  strong  personality,  a  powerful  intellect 
and  an  untiring  worker  compounded  of 
many  ast(mishizig  ingredients  and  at- 
tributes. 

He  was  said  to  hold  a  tight  r^  on  the 
committee  and  that  is  true.  TTnceasing 
in  his  own  labors,  he  was  systematic, 
methodical,  dogged,  and  incessent  in 
pressing  for  action  and  in  completing  any 
and  every  program  given  to  his  charge. 


It  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  dicta- 
torial and  that  is  also  true,  with  the  miti- 
gating qualification  that  be  wielded  his 
gavel  with  an  earthy  humor  that  en- 
joined bitterness,  quickly  dispelled  re- 
sentment and  speedily  replaced  any  bit- 
terness with  the  balm  of  resignation. 

The  committee  learned  to  expect  his 
vigorous  techniques  and  to  be  reconciled 
to  them,  hc4}eful  in  the  belief  that  an- 
other day  might  bring  a  different  result, 
as  it  so  often  did. 

The  chairman  never  hesitated  to  move 
up  the  hill  one  day  and  down  tbe  next, 
and  this  probably  Is  the  best  tribute  that 
could  be  paid  to  his  openmindednos. 
his  fiexlbllity  and  wlUingness  to  change 
his  mind  when  some  compromise,  never 
one  of  principle,  would  leave  a  better 
flavor  and  make  for  a  stronger  bilL 

His  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
military  and  defense  problems  in  the 
overall  sense  far  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  man  in  the  Congress  or  the  country 
for  that  matter. 

Even  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  or 
specialists  in  the  Defense  DQ>artinent  as 
Individuals  could  not  hope  to  have  the 
wide,  an -encompassing  Information  and 
kno«dedge  that  the  chairman  possessed 
of  our  great  Defense  D^Mutment  and 
our  widely  deployed  armed  services. 
This  knowledge  was  acquired  through 
the  years  and  was  supplemented  by  oaa- 
tintxMis.  hard  study  and  work. 

The  chairman's  day  started  very  early 
in  the  morning  and  continued  Into  the 
hours  of  the  night,  unintorupted  by 
extraneous  interests  or  social  engage- 
ments. 

Ca«l  Vinson  was  in  truth,  Mr.  Navy — 
"The  Admiral,"  as  we  knew  him — Mr. 
Marine  Corps,  Mr.  Army,  Mr.  Air  Force, 
and  Mr.  Defense  all  wr^^TPed  up  In  one 
inquiring,  restless  personality  endowed 
with  a  sharp,  searching  mind,  a  cease- 
less quest  for  the  facts  and  an  indomi>- 
table  purpose. 

The  chairman  knew  how  to  select,  or- 
ganize and  work  with  his  brilliant  staff. 
He  was  a  hard  taskmaster,  but  a  loyal, 
devoted,  generous  friend,  a  man  of  kind- 
ness, compassion,  and  generous  impulse. 
The  chairman  knew  how  to  get  his 
bills  through  the  House  and  In  this  re- 
spect probaUy  had  no  equal  in  the  leg- 
islative history  of  the  NatiMi.  His  for- 
mula in  this  regard  was  earful,  tnflnitriy 
painstaking  pr^>aration,  well-drawn, 
well-considered  bills  and  committee  re- 
ports, exhausting  hearings,  carefiil  pres- 
entation of  the  facts  and  clear,  accurate 
explanations  of  the  provisions  down  to 
the  very  last  detaiL 

He  thoroughly  knew  the  temper  of 
the  House  as  well  as  any  eccentricities  it 
might  at  times  display,  and  he  under- 
stood the  motives,  the  methods,  and  the 
concerns  of  individual  Members. 

He  was  eloquent  in  presmtatieh,  alert 
and  resourceful  in  debate,  and  always 
honest,  fair  and  courteous  with  the 
House. 

His  eagerness  and  zestful  enthusiasm 
in  getting  his  bills  through  was  an  un- 
forgettable spectacle  to  behold.  So  com- 
pelling was  his  eagerness  that  he  never 
relaxed  for  one  moment  when  measures 
reported  out  of  the  committee  were  pend- 
ing on  the  floor  and  were  handled  by 
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chairmen  of  subcommittees  or  other 
members.  On  these  occasions,  it  was 
his  custom  to  sit  close  by  and  direct  a 
baxrage  of  "sotto  voce"  Instructions  and 
staccato  orders  to  the  Member  in  charge 
of  the  bill. 

For  this  great  Georgian,  the  game  was 
not  over  until  the  last  man  was  out,  the 
rollcall  completed,  and  the  bill  passed. 

There  waa  something  in  his  makeup, 
whether  it  came  from  his  stanch  fore- 
bears, from  his  early  environment,  from 
the  homes,  fields,  and  woods  of  his  be- 
loved native  State,  or  from  the  deep  re- 
cesses of  his  sterling  character  in  the 
making  of  which  all  these  things  played 
a  part  that  deeply  impressed  one  who 
knew  him  well,  that  here  in  this  great 
man  was  an  Ineffable  strain  of  gentle- 
ness, human  feeling,  kindness,  and  con- 
cern for  his  feUow  msm.  Behind  the 
facade  of  formality  and  ritual  that 
played  a  necessary  part  tn  his  public  life, 
in  the  chahman's  human  relations  there 
was  a  deep  iinderstanding.  a  generosity 
of  impulse,  and  a  kindness  of  spirit  that 
no  austere  procedure  could  efface. 

Cahl  VnfsoN.  deep  down,  was  not  what 
one  might  term  an  outgoing  personality. 
But,  deep  down,  he  was  approachable, 
imderstanding.  sympathetic,  and  willing 
to  give  his  counsel  and  help  to  those  who 
sought  them. 

Around  his  chairmanship  and  com- 
mittee work  he  shaped  an  aura,  an  image, 
and  a  deep  impression  of  the  very  serious 
challenging  problems  that  were  pre- 
sented to  him  and  the  committee,  and 
no  one  attending  any  of  the  sessions 
whether  witness.  Member,  ofBcial.  or 
spectator  could  mistake  even  for  one 
moment  that  this  man  and  his  commit- 
tee were  engaged  in  the  profoundly  crit- 
ical business  of  carrying  out  the  con- 
stitutional mandate  of  defending  the 
United  States  in  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete, efficient  way  that  this  great  end 
could  be  achieved. 

The  name  of  Carl  Vinson  will  Live  long 
in  the  history  of  this  Congress  and  this 
country. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  great 
mentality,  '  great  purpose,  and  great 
achievement.  His  name  will  be  noted 
In  the  annals  of  America  In  superlatives. 

He  will  be  known  In  history.  Just  as  he 
has  been  known  to  us  who  so  deely  re- 
spect, admire,  and  love  him,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  Americans  ever  to  serve  In  this 
body  and  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  this 
Nation  has  ever  known. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  this  great  leader  leave 
the  House,  and  I  tried  many  times  to 
dissuade  him  from  canrlng  out  the  de- 
cision he  had  made  to  retire.  But  In  his 
retirement,  as  in  all  other  things,  he 
knew  just  what  he  wanted  to  do.  He 
had  thought  the  matter  out  carefully, 
and  when  he  came  to  a  decision  and  his 
mind  was  made  up  he  was  Intent  on  car- 
rying It  out. 

Among  the  superlatives  that  I  would 
like  to  apply  to  the  great  Carl  Vinson  is 
this — that  he  is  the  youngest  octoge- 
narian that  I  have  ever  known — solid, 
alert,  active  of  body,  and  keen  of  mind. 

We  wUI  miss  him.  and  he  will  miss  us 
too.  because  the  House  has  been  his  life 
for  the  past  50  years,  and  it  will  not  be 
easy  fc«"  this  "war  horse"  to  forget  the 


excitement,  the  clash,  the  clamor,  and 
timiult  that  usiially  Burrounda  this  hal- 
lowed place,  and  I  know  that  he  will 
never  forget  the  m^ny  warm,  admiring 
friends  that  he  has  here  any  more  than 
we  wUl  ever  forget  him. 

He  will  always  be  a  tonic  and  an  in- 
spiration to  me,  and  to  all  of  us  who 
served  with  him,  and  I  wish  for  him 
many  years  of  contentment,  relaxation, 
happiness  and  peace,  and  all  the  rewards 
that  his  long,  busy,  useful  life  entitles 
him  to  receive. 

I  hope  that  in  the  serenity  of  his  coun- 
try hom^e  in  Georgia,  surrounded  by  his 
old  friends  and  neighbors,  and  his  dear 
ones,  that  he  will  find  satisfactions  and 
enjoyments  that  are  somewhat  different 
and  more  relaxing  than  the  ones  he 
found  here. 

I  hope  that  his  farm  and  his  fine  herd 
of  cattle  and  everything  else  on  his  love- 
ly place  will  flourish  and  keep  him  busy 
and  I  know  one  thing  for  certain  that  the 
people  around  his  farm,  with  no  reflec- 
tion upon  their  activities  and  diligence 
in  the  past,  will  keep  busy  now  that  the 
"head  of  the  manor"  has  returned  home. 

The  shouting  and  the  tumult  cease. 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart. 

But  no  shouting  and  no  timiult  can 
ever  dim  the  memory,  and  tlie  achieve- 
ments, and  the  essential  goodness  and 
nobility  of  the  Illustrious  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  the  incomparable  Carl  Vinson. 
May  choicest  blesslr^gs  always  attend 
him  and  his  loved  ones.  And  give  him 
continued  good  health,  long  life,  and 
happiness. 


Tribute  to  James  C.  Aachiacloit 


The  2S0th  Anm^trtTj  of  Littletoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
deep  regret  the  88th  Congress  bids  a 
fond,  reluctant  farewell  to  one  of  the 
finest  Members  of  Congress. 

Congressman  James  C.  Auchincloss, 
from  the  great  State  of  New  Jersey,  after 
many  active  dedicated  years  of  service  in 
Congress,  has  decided  to  retire,  effective 
January  of  1965.  The  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  him  for  4  years  has  been  a  most 
significant  part  of  my  life  as  his  guid- 
ance, leadership  strength,  and  wise  coun- 
sel shall  Indeed  be  missed. 

My  association  with  Jih  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  a  committee  on  which 
he  has  served  as  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber for  6  years,  has  been  a  rewarding  and 
Invaluable  experience.  The  effective 
leadership  in  the  development  of  legisla- 
tion In  the  best  Interest  of  all  the  people 
of  our  Nation,  which  he  so  ably  exercised 
on  the  committee  and  in  the  Chamber,  is 
a  most  enviable  leadership. 

Jim's  •friendship,  congenial  manner, 
and  valuable  contributions  to  this  body 
will  be  greatly  missed. 

I  wish  him  many  years  of  good  health 
and  happiness  and  may  continued  suc- 
cess be  his. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
great  honor  and  privilege  for  me  to  salute 
the  wonderful  town  of  Littleton,  Mass.,  in 
my  district,  which  is  observing  its  250th 
anniversary  this  year. 

It  was  on  November  2.  1714.  that  the 
General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  approved  the  petition  of 
some  23  citizens  of  the  Nashoba  area  to 
Incorporate  the  township  of  Nashoba. 
Later,  on  December  3,  1715,  the  town  was 
ofiBclally  named  Littleton. 

Located  In  an  area  of  Massachusetts 
which  was  settled  by  pioneer  colonists  in 
the  early  days  of  American  history,  Lit- 
tleton has  grown  from  this  small  begin- 
ning Into  a  thriving  and  active  commu- 
nity. Prom  earliest  days.  Littleton  has 
be«i  literally  steeped  In  religious  and 
patriotic  dedication.  The  town  was 
founded  by  resolute.  God-fearing  people.  . 
hardy  souls,  who  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "fear  or  doubt."  de- 
termined pioneers,  unalt^ubly  devoted 
to  belief  In  divine  providence  and  deter- 
mined to  live  imder  condltlcHis  of  free- 
dom, liberty,  and  peace. 

While  Littleton  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  In  1714,  Its  history  goe-  back  to  the 
very  earliest  days  of  American  history. 
In  1654,  Nashobah  was  established  as  the 
sixth  "praying  Indian"  town  established 
by  the  famed  John  Eliot,  English  mis- 
sionary to  the  Indians. 

The  settlement  grew  slowly  because  the 
times  were  troubled.  The  constant 
threat  of  Indian  wars  and  actual  fight- 
ing between  ominous  periods  of  peace  did 
little  to  encourage  the  growth  of  frontier 
settlements,  but  despite  all  these  hazards 
the  small  community  continued  to  grow 
and  progress. 

Like  most  New  England  settlements  of 
those  eariy  days,  Littleton  originated  in 
travsdl,  painstaking  work  and  bitter 
sacrifice.  The  early  colonists  and  set- 
tlers lived  under  primitive  conditions, 
their  rock -strewn  farms  were  but  small 
openings  in  the  vast  expanse  of  forest. 
Living  In  a  verltaMe  wilderness  beset  by 
wild  beasts  and  hostile  Indians,  these 
hardy  pioneers  set  up  their  villages  sepa- 
rated by  intervening  woods  and  wilder- 
ness. 

And  In  the  center  of  their  community, 
they  set  up  their  meeting  houses,  which 
became  the  center  of  their  profound 
religious  spirit  and  the  focal  point  of 
worship,  law  and  order  and  free  demo- 
cratic government. 

The  early  founders  were  devout  and 
patriotic  people.  They  placed  tlielr  faith 
In  their  God  and  their  reliance  in  the  de- 
veloping strength  of  their  free  institu- 
tions and  their  courageous  fellow  coun- 
trymen. 

Their  powerful  spiritual  strength,  their 
incredible  faith  and  courage,  ft^n^rfng 
resourcefulness  and  determination,  their 
persistency  atnd  sacrifices  and  their  cour- 
age continue  to  inspire  and  guide  this 
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great  Nation  of  ours  to  new  heights  of 
progress  and  advancement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  early  settlers  of  Lit- 
tleton played  a  vital  and  Important  role 
in  the  historic  beginnings  of  this  Nation. 
Town  records  show  that  Littleton  men 
fought  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars  of 
1754  to  1763,  taking  pert  in  several  ex- 
peditions into  Canada  and  other  cam- 
paigns. 

On  that  fateful  and  historic  day  of 
April  19.  1775,  Littleton  quickly  respond- 
ed to  the  cry  for  help  f r<xn  Concord  and 
Lexington.  The  local  militia  formed  and 
Immediately  marched  to  Concord,  thence 
to  Cambridge.  Revolutionary  War  rec- 
ords show  that  150  men  served  from  Lit- 
tleton, a  distinctly  good  representation 
since  the  male  population  of  the  town 
over  18  In  1777  was  only  209. 

In  war  and  peace,  in  struggle,  joy,  and 
sorrow.  In  adversity,  and  times  of  smooth 
sailing,  the  men  and  wcwnen  of  Littleton 
have  always  rallied  with  fortitude  and 
fidelity  to  the  Nation's  call  wherever  that 
trail  might  lead.  Prom  Bunker  HiU  to 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  Littleton  has  shown 
Its  mettle  and  demonstrated  Its  alle- 
giance to  the  proud  standards  of  free- 
dom. 

In  JUne,  Littleton  conducted  a  week- 
long  program  of  impressive  exercises  to 
mark  250  years  of  progress  and  growth 
and  to  recsdl  the  accomplishments  and 
deeds  of  the  courageous  early  settlers. 
At  that  time  It  was  a  great  honor 
and  privilege  for  me  to  Join  the  towns- 
people as  guest  speaker  at  impressive 
commemorative  exercises  on  Littleton 
Common. 

The  Littleton  anniversary  program, 
which  was  so  well  planned  by  hardwork- 
ing committees  for  the  entertainment  of 
townspeople  and  the  many  visitors  from 
neighboring  co«nmunities,  was  truly  im- 
pressive, and  I  am  very  thankful  that 
it  was  possible  for  me  to  participate  in 
these  m«norable  exercises. 

I  congratulate  the  people  of  Littleton 
on  attaining  250  years  of  growth  and 
progress  and  extend  to  Its  distinguished 
officials,  religious,  civic,  and  business 
leaders,  and  all  Its  citizens  sincere  good 
wishes  for  a  truly  glorious  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  recognition  of  Little- 
ton's 250th  anniversary.  I  would  like  to 
include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the  text 
of  my  anniversary  message  to  Littleton 
and  the  prize-winning  essays  of  Little- 
ton High  School  students  which  ap- 
peared in  the  official  250th  Littleton  an- 
niversary program  book: 
An  Annivkesaxt  Msssagk  to  thk  Lrm.rroN 

CJOMMUKTTT 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  saluting  the  his- 
toric town  of  Uttleton  upon  Its  260th  anni- 
versary and  extend  heartiest  congratulations 
and  good  wlshee  to  this  beautiful  New  Eng- 
land cocnmunlty  on  this  outstanding  and 
memorable  occasion. 

In  looking  back  over  Littleton's  great  past. 
,  we  can  take  pride  In  the  strength  of  char- 
acter, the  goodness  of  heart,  and  the  faith  In 
Ood  of  Littleton's  citizens  down  through  the 
years.  Settled  by  pioneer  colonists  as  early 
as  1642,  Littleton  has  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  remarkable  record  of  achieve- 
ments and  glorious  accomplishments  of  Its 
people  throughout  the  years. 

Some  families  residing  In  Littleton  today 
can  trac«  their  beginnings  to  these  early  set- 
tlers who  helped  to  carve  American  civiliza- 


tion out  of  the  wilderness  and  forge  the  great 
tradition,  eventful  history  and  pcoud  herit- 
age which  have  made  our  Natkxi  what  It  la 
today  among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  All 
its  people  share  and  loyaUy  embrace  this 
great  American  heritage. 

Under  brilliant  lejulershlp  In  civic  and 
political  affairs.  In  Industry  and  commerce, 
and  In  patriotic,  cultural  and  spiritual  en- 
deavors, Littleton  Is  an  inspiring  symbol  of 
American  growth  and  progress. 

As  your  U.S.  Representative  In  Congress 
and  as  neighbor  and  friend,  I  am  most  grati- 
fied and  very  proud  Indeed  to  send  greetings, 
salutations  and  my  very  best  wlshee  to  all 
the  citizens  and  residents  of  Littleton  on 
this  meaningful  and  wonderful  250th  annl- 
verBary  celebration. 

With  greetings,  warm  regards  and  best 
wishes  to  all,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 

Philip  J.  Philbin. 


Ltttlfton:    Past,  Puisent,  and  Future 

{ By  Marcla  KlUay,  first  prize) 
"In  1713,  23  Inhabitants  of  Ctoncord, 
Chelmsford  Stow,  and  Nashoba  petitioned 
the  general  court  for  a  grant  of  Nashoba  In 
order  to  settle  a  township.  A  committee  from 
the  general  court  looked  over  the  proposed 
area  and  submitted  Its  repeal.  The  House  of 
Representatives  then  recommended  that  the 
area  be  granted  a  township.  On  November  2, 
1714,  an  act  InctMrporatlng  the  town  of  Little- 
ton was  entered  into  the  General  CSourt  of 
Massachusetts."  In  this  manner  did  the 
town  of  Littleton  orlginaU,  proudly  taking 
Its  place  among  the  towns,  villages,  and  cities 
that  make  up  the  United  States. 

Because  Littleton  was  settled  in  the  area 
between  two  ponds,  the  town  was  originally 
called  "Nashoba."  the  Indian  name  for  dou- 
ble water.  In  1716  it  was  decided  to  rename 
the  town  "Lyttleton,"  In  honor  of  George 
Lyttleton,  a  prominent  political  figure  in 
England.  However,  becavise  of  an  error  in 
spelling,  the  n&mt  adopted  was  "Littleton." 
Like  the  other  early  towns  of  the  xintamed 
New  World,  Littleton's  first  years  were  filled 
with  hardship  and  sorrow.  Although  many 
of  the  Indians  were  friendly,  the  struggling 
white  settlement  waa  frequently  plagued  by 
angry  savages,  causing  the  townspeople  to 
live  constantly  with  fear.  It  was  In  this 
atmosphere  that  the  people  of  Littleton 
worked  and  prayed  to  create  a  home  for 
themselves  and  their  chUdren.  There  are 
many  stories  attesting  to  the  bravery  and 
courage  of  the  early  settlers,  but  the  one  Lit- 
tleton Is  especially  proud  of  relating  la  the 
tale  of  one  courageoijs  16-year-old  girl.  One 
peaceful  Saturday  morning,  Mary  Shepard 
was  watching  for  Indians  on  Quagana  Hill 
while  her  brothers  worked  in  their  barn.  A 
band  of  unfriendly  Indians  steathUy  crept 
up  behind  Mary,  stifled  her  cry  of  warning, 
and  dragged  her  away  to  captivity.  The  same 
night,  after  darkness  had  droppcKd  Its  protec- 
tive covering  over  the  forest,  the  brave  girl 
stole  a  horse  and  saddle  and  rode  through 
the  wilds  to  safety.  The  type  of  courage 
which  this  act  typifies  coxild  be  found  in  most 
of  the  settlers  of  Littleton;  that  is,  Mary 
Sheperd's  story  Is  a  shining  example  of  the 
type  of  hardy  and  coiirageous  people  from 
whom  we  of  Littleton  today  are  descended. 

Since  that  period  of  time  when  the  Indians 
were  the  main  menace  to  the  settlers,  Lit- 
tleton has  encountered  auid  weathered  other 
serious  problems.  The  people  of  Littleton 
have  always  served  their  country  with  brav- 
ery and  Intelligence,  being  represented  In 
each  conflict  and  every  war  In  which  the 
United  States  was  engaged.  We  should  be 
especially  proud  of  our  town's  performance 
In  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  the  very 
ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy  were  being 
contested.  Littleton  was  weU  Inhabited  by 
patriotic  citizens,  the  leading  Patriot  being 
William  Henry  Prentice,  a  tavern  ^teeper. 
Since  Littleton  is  located  so  near  the  "seat 


of  the  Revolution,"  her  townspeople  were  di- 
rectly Involved  with  the  struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence. Luther  Blanchard,  a  young  Pa- 
triot from  Littleton,  was  the  first  man  to  be 
hit  by  a  British  bullet  at  the  famous  old 
North  Bridge  In  Concord.  The  Inhabitants 
of  our  town  were  also  active  In  the  World 
Wars,  serving  the  United  States  not  only  "on 
the  front,"  but  alao  here  at  home.  Yes.  Lit- 
tleton has  sound  reasons  for  being  proud  of 
Its  heritage  and  of  Its  Inhabitants  who 
worked,  fought,  and  prayer  to  create  a  free 
America  for  us. 

Today  Littleton  Is  a  thriving  community 
and  an  attractive  site  for.  new  Industry  and 
the  development  of  the  Individual.     With  a 
steady    Increase    In    population.   Littleton    is 
expanding  culturally,  indtistaiaUy,  and  spirit- 
ually.    A  tour  through  our  town  would  in- 
clude such  major  Industries  as  the  United 
Elastic  Co.,-  Bowl-Mor,  Warren  Manufactur- 
ing,  and   the  new   branch   erf  the  American 
Telephone    it    Telegraph    Co.     Such    a    tour 
would  also  visit  our  several  houses  of  wor- 
Blilp — the  churches  that  are  the  living  sym- 
bols of  the  American  Ideals  of  freedom.     The 
Reuben  Hoar  Library,  which  is  remarkably 
well  equipped  for  a  town  of  Littleton's  size, 
would  be  visited  next  to  remind  the  tourist 
that  the  Inhabitants  of  Littleton  realize  the 
need  for  keeping  Informed  and  broadening 
one's  range  of  knowledge.    This  realization 
Is  further  strengthened  by  the  pubUcatlon  of 
our  own  newspaper,  the  Littleton  Independ- 
ent.   Next  the  Imaginary  tour  would  visit  our 
three  schools,  the  two  for  grammar  grades 
and  the  high  school.    These  schools  are  well 
equipped  with  materials  and  good  teachers 
to  provide  the  youth  of  Littleton  with  the 
sound  education  which  they  must  have  In 
order  to  exist  and  succeed  In  modem  Ameri- 
can life.     Of  course  a  town  meeting  would 
have  to  be  seen  by  the  tour,  since  such  a 
meeting  is  democracy  at  work  In  Littleton. 
We  who  live  here  are  fortunate  In  that  the 
town    Is   small    enough   to   allow   anyone    to 
attend  the  meetings,  and  thus  we  aU  have 
the  opportunity  to  watch  and  participate  In 
our     town     government     and     proceedings. 
Time  would  run  out  before  the  tour  could 
visit     the     countless     other    establishments 
which  mark  Littleton  as  a  modern  American 
town.     The   visitor   would   fall    to   see   the 
supermarkets,   the   garages,   the   barber  and 
beauty  shops,  the  drees  shops,  the  gift  shops, 
and  the  many  "unknown"  small  businesses. 
Yes,  the  tour  would  only  scratch  the  sur- 
face of  our  "little  town,"  but  we  who  Uve 
here  should  be  aware  of  the  activity  under 
the  surface,  and  then  transform  this  aware- 
n^  Into  a  sense  of  pride  and  loyalty. 

At  this  period  In  history  when  Littleton 
Is  proudly  celebrattog  her  a60th  anniversary, 
we  "Llttletonltes"  can  look  back  upon  our 
heritage  and  forward  Into  the  future.  We 
of  Littleton  may  be  Justly  proud  of  the  role 
our  town  has  played.  Is  playing,  and  will 
continue  to  play  In  the  buUdlng  and 
strengthening  of  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  democracy  for  which  our  country  stands. 
Now  is  the  time  for  each  Littleton  citizen 
to  reevaluate  his  position  as  a  clUcen  of  the 
United  States,  to  remember  once  again  how 
very  lucky  he  Is  to  be  living  to  a  country 
where  freedom  and  democracy  are  practiced 
and  not  Just  preached.  And  then  the  citizen 
must  not  forget  that  his  beUefs  and  his  atti- 
tudes are  the  factors  which  will  mold  and 
form  his  town  in  the  future.  Littleton — 
a  small  town  to  Massachusetta.  a  ttoy  black 
dot  on  the  map  of  the  United  States,  a  blank 
space  on  the  map  of  the  world — and  Little- 
ton, the  center  of  the  universe  for  those  who 
live  here. 


LrrrxjBTON:    Past,  Pkesznt,   and  "Furxnx 
(By  Ronald  Poeley,  second  prize) 

"December  3,  1718:  Resolve.  The  owner- 
ship of  a  grant  made  November  2.  1714.  Is  cor- 
rected and  it  U  ordered  that  the  name  of 
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the  township  to  be  henceforth  called  Little- 
ton." Such  was  the  humble  beginning  of 
the  town  oT  Littleton.  The  above  quotation 
represents  the  tlreleaa  efforta  of  the  ploneerB 
and  settlers  of  the  Nasboba  Valley,  speclfloally 
the  Nashoba  Plantation  of  Littleton  in  form- 
ing a  home,  oommunlty,  and  town.  The 
past  history  of  Littleton  Is  actually  very 
colorful  and  tntrlguLng  to  study.  One  can- 
not Just  live  in  the  paat,  however:  one  must 
think  of  the  present,  for  It  la  throxigh  prog- 
ress and  growth  that  thoee  qualltiea  most 
precious  to  us  are  maintained  and  preserved. 
And  one  cannot  live  day  to  day  without 
thinking  about  the  future. 

The  variegated  hlatory  of  Littleton  la  a 
faaclnating  Journey  back  in  time.  The  date 
of  the  Incorporation  of  the  town  of  Littleton 
is  erroneously  recorded  as  December  3.  1715; 
it  should  have  been  November  2.  1714.  Dur- 
ing the  period  from  November  2,  1714,  to  De- 
cember 3,  1716.  however,  the  town  bore  the 
name  of  Nashoba.  Furthermore,  that  area  of 
which  Littleton  or  Nashoba  was  a  part,  was 
familiar  to  white  settlers  as  early  as  1640. 
Therefore,  the  picturesque  history  of  the  area 
of  Littleton  goes  back  in  time  almost  to  that 
of  Plymouth,  Boston,  and  other  old  towns 
of  Maesachiisetts.  Initially,  the  name  of  this 
town,  Littleton,  was  chosen  to  honor  Hon. 
George  Lyttleton.  M.P .  a  commissioner  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  Commonwealth.  From 
the  incorporation  of  the  town  Ln  1714  until 
the  Revolution  In  1775.  Littleton  maintained 
a  steady  rate  of  growth.  By  this  time  certain 
parte  of  the  town  and  designated  names  such 
as  the  Common,  Old  Common,  and  Nashoba. 
Of  course  the  town  had  to  have  a  church,  a 
minister  (one  of  the  stipulations  of  the  town 
charter)  and  also  a  meeting  house.  All  of 
these  were  acquired  shortly  after  Incorpora- 
tion. During  this  time  Littleton  attracted 
settlers  thus  increasing  the  |x>pi.Uation  con- 
siderably. This  growth  in  population  re- 
sulted In  the  construction  of  homes,  roads, 
a  store,  a  tavern,  and  the  cultivation  of 
many  farms.  At  the  same  time  agitation  for 
self-government  became  more  vociferous. 
During  the  Revolutionary  War,  Littleton 
played  a  highly  significant  role  in  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom.  Fcrflowlng  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  Littleton's  area  growth  Increased 
steadily,  slmtiltaneously  the  population 
growth  soared,  and  with  this  expansion  in 
population  oame  the  cultivation  of  more 
land,  the  opening  of  grammar  schools,  and 
the  founding  of  Industries  such  as  the  old 
Warren  Street  saw  and  grlfl*  mill,  the  apple 
factory  by  the  depot,  and  the  elastics  works 
adjacent  to  the  Ootnmon.  During  the  Civil 
War  the  town  supplied  the  Union  with  weil 
over  the  required  quota  of  100  men.  But 
the  "War  of  the  Rebellion"  (as  It  was  termed 
In  the  town  records)  was  not  as  Important  as 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  did  not  carry 
quite  the  same  amotmt  of  enthusiasm  as  the 
earlier  war.  Nevertheless,  Littleton  did  par- 
ticipate in  one  Civil  War  movement,  the  un- 
derground railroad. 

The  end  of  the  Civil  War  did  not  result 
In  a  splrallng  upward  movement  in  popula- 
tion growth;  it  did,  however,  foretell  a 
marked  expansion  In  the  ronstructlon  of 
public  buildings.  With  a  significant  con- 
tribution from  Mr.  Reuben  Hoar,  Littleton's 
flrst  public  library  wa.s  erected.  By  now 
many  new  roads  had  been  built  between 
Littleton  and  surrounding  towns.  A  few 
more  one-room  school  houses  were  also  built 
during  this  period  as  well  as  a  poet  ofBce 
and  telegraph  station.  Because  of  250  years 
of  growth,  Littleton  is  very  hard  to  describe 
in  detail.  Naturally,  Littleton  has  Increased 
In  population  over  these  250  years;  and 
many,  many  homes  have  been  built  to  ac- 
commodate all  of  the  present  families  and 
people  of  the  town.  Littleton  today  is  a 
thriving  town  whose  industries  and  agricul- 
tural pursuits  form  the  basis  of  its  economy. 
The  town  has  a  eombtnatlon  townhouse-flrs 
station,  a  library,  two  large  grammar  schools 


supplying  the  educational  needs  of  its  pre- 
hlgh  school  children,  and  a  modem  high 
■clux>I  inoorparatlng  the  latest  techniques 
In  education.  These  constitute  the  public 
buildings  of  Littleton.  In  addition,  churches 
of  various  denominations  maintain  splrlttial 
guard  over  her  people:  finally  many  stores 
and  shops  supply  the  material  wants  of  her 
residents.  Littleton  also  boasts  the  existence 
of  such  Institutions  as  the  historical  society, 
Lyceum,  American  Field  Service,  and  the 
present  260th  Anniversary  Committee  Inc., 
whoae  ralson  d'etre  la  the  satisfaction  of  the 
desire  of  her  citizens  for  intellectual  Im- 
provement. 

But  the  present  always  becomes  the  past 
In  a  following  Instant  and  the  future  Is  al- 
ways before  us.  Yet,  It  Is  an  unqualified 
axiom  of  life  that  the  seeds  of  the  past  are 
contained  In  the  present,  and  the  present 
heralds  the  advent  of  the  future,  in  closely 
scrutinizing  the  Littleton  of  today  we  may 
discover  the  characteristics  of  the  Littleton 
of  tomorrow.  Some  of  these  characteristics 
may  be  found  In  indiistry,  for  Littleton  has 
much  land  that  is  already  being  offered  for 
sale  as  industrial  land.  Because  of  the  ever 
Inxprovlng  network  of  highways,  Littleton, 
now  a  remote  suburb  of  Boston,  will  become 
an  actual  suburb  of  the  Hub  Naturally,  the 
population  growth  will  continue.  Concur- 
rent with  this  population  Increase  will  be  an 
increase  in  public  facilities.  But  discussion 
of  the  future  must  necessarily  be  speculative; 
in  this  uncertain  world  the  only  certainty  Is 
uncertainty.  All  one  can  do  Is  live  the  pres- 
ent, remember  the  past,  and  advance  with 
the  futtire. 

The  history  of  Littleton  Is  typical  of  many 
New  England  towns  in  Its  development.  The 
words  and  deeds  of  all  of  us  today  are  writ- 
ing the  present  history  of  Littleton  with  the 
future  obscinred  In  the  foggy  mists  of  time 
which  can  be  penetrated  only  by  the  Im- 
mortal eye  of  the  omnipresent  and  omni- 
potent Almighty,  to  wh<58e  mercy  we  must 
conunend  our  beloved  town. 


UTTLrroN:  Past,  Present,  akd  PtrrxmB 
(By  James  Lounsbury.  third  prize) 

Ponds,  com,  and  apples  dominated  the 
scene  of  Littleton,  or  Nashobah.  as  it  was 
called  in  1654,  when  the  Reverend  John  Eliot 
with  his  "praying  Indians"  founded  Little- 
ton. Tahattawan,  the  Indian  for  whom  the 
street  was  named.  Is  thought  to  have  been 
responsible  for  the  flrst  settling  In  Littleton 
because  he  was  the  leader  of  his  tribe. 

In  the  past  we  have  heard  of  the  legend 
of  the  strange  rumbling  noises  which  seemed 
to  come  from  the  pond  which  we  know  as 
Nagog  Pond.  At  flrst  the  Indians  thought 
that  the  hills  adjacent  to  the  pond  were  hol- 
low, and  that  the  wind  was  held  captive  In- 
side them.  Because  of  this  superstltloiis  be- 
lief, the  "praying  Indians"  held  their  civil 
and  religious  order  near  the  hills.  Since  we 
no  longer  hear  these  noises  they  have  been 
attributed  to  early  earthquakes. 

Mr.  John  Hoare  seemed  to  be  a  predom- 
inant flgure  in  the  times  and  through  his 
efforts  the  Indians  helped  to  cultivate  the 
land  that  would  later  come  to  t>e  known  of 
as  "apple  valley."  It  was  these  early  settlers, 
the  "praying  Indians,"  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  our  town. 

Crazy  teenagers,  sympathetic  parents,  and 
friendly  elders,  make  up  the  present  scene 
of  Littleton,  which  has  changed  quite  a  bit 
since  the  Indians  left.  Its  three  schools, 
six  churches,  townhouse,  two  poet  offices, 
and  library,  make  up  the  public  life,  while 
there  are  many  gas  stations,  two  dairies, 
one  supermarket,  two  drugstores,  two  florists, 
two  hardware  stores,  a  restaurant,  three  din- 
ers, two  banks,  three  Industries,  and  many 
small  variety  stores,  to  comprise  the  busl- 
llfe. 


The  teenagers   are  continually   complain- 
ing that  "There's  not  a  thing  to  do."    While 


the  older  onlookers  can't  see  how  we  find 
time  to  do  all  that  there  Is  for  us.  But  wltb 
all  their  complalnU  we  must  realize  that  they 
will  be  the  senior  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

As  for  the  future,  who  can  say  what  there 
la  In  store  for  us.  Maybe  the  town  will  be- 
come completely  modem  and  industrialized, 
or  perhaps  it  will  be  kept  as  a  historic  land- 
mark. Win  the  teenagers  still  complain  that 
there  is  nothing  to  do,  and  will  the  farmers 
still  raise  apples  and  com?  Will  the  town 
still  have  Its  lovely  views  and  valleys?  Will 
the  summers  still  t)e  green,  the  falls  a  bur- 
nished gold,  the  winters  a  blanket  of  white? 
Who  can  say?  The  only  way  we  will  ever 
know  is  to  wait. 

Through  all  the  years  of  superstition,  set- 
tlement, farming,  industrialization,  and  pop- 
ulation. Littleton  has  in  the  past  and  pres- 
ent had  a  friendly  glow  which  la  contagious. 
I  hope,  as  I  know  we  all  do,  that  Littleton 
always  stays  Just  as  it  is. 


LrrTLETON:    Past,   Pbksknt   and  Putuee 
(By  Jay  Pacsay,  honorable  mention) 

When  the  Pilgrims  landed  in  America, 
they  found  a  land  where  they  could  be  free 
to  live  as  they  wished.  Of  the  many  towns 
settled  by  courageous  men  and  women  such 
as  they,  Littleton  is  one.  When  Littleton 
was  first  settled,  it  was  called  Nashoba.  The 
white  man  came  to  Littleton  primarily  be- 
cause the  Indians  failed  to  come  back  to  the 
area  after  the  King  Philip  War.  and  the  set- 
tlers found  Littleton  to  be  an  area  of  rich  soil 
suited  for  farming  and  living. 

Through  the  years,  Littleton  men  have 
served  in  every  war  our  country  has  beoi 
engaged  In  beginning  with  the  Revolutionary 
War.  During  the  Revolutionary  War,  a  Lit- 
tleton man.  Luthor  Blanchard.  was  the  flnt 
man  to  receive  a  wound  at  the  Battle  of 
Concord.  During  the  Civil  War,  Littleton 
supplied  more  than  her  quota  of  men  and 
aided  Immeasurably  the  Northern  cause. 
Once  again  in  the  First  and  Second  World 
Wars  the  men  of  Littleton  served  their  coun- 
try faithfully  by  Joining  the  armed  services 
and  fighting  their  country's  enemies. 

Today.  Littleton  is  a  modern  rural  com- 
munity. Ever  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  there  has  been  a  movement  away  from 
the  congested  districts  of  the  cities  to  the 
rural  areas.  Iliis  is  why  Littleton's  popula- 
tion has  increased  tremendously.  But  peo- 
ple settle  here  in  our  town  not  Just  to  get 
away  from  the  crowded  city,  but  also  because 
Littleton  is  graced  with  an  abundance  of  nat- 
ural beauty  and  because  Littleton  Is  a  fine 
place  in  which  to  raise  a  family.  Perhaps 
many  people  moved  away  from  the  city  be- 
cause they  did  not  believe  a  growing  boy 
or  girl  could  live  a  clean  wholesome  life  in 
the  city,  as  they  can  here  In  our  town. 

For  although  Littleton  has  no  place  where 
a  teenager  can  go  for  amusement,  such  as 
a  bowling  alley  or  movie,  it  has  a  wonderful 
recreation  club  which  helpe  the  town's  teen- 
agers tremendously  by  providing  dances  and 
sports  activities  for  their  enjoyment. 

I'D  accommodate  the  increitelng  number 
of  children.  Littleton  has  built  a  new  high 
school  and  a  new  elementary  school  within 
the  past  few  years.  These  are  In  addition 
to  an  older  elementary  school.  So.  between 
the  number  of  schools  and  the  numl>er  of 
pupils.  Littleton  has  adequate  facilities  to 
Insure  the  pupil  a  proper  education. 

In  the  past  Littleton  High  School  grad- 
uates have  been  proud  of  the  school  from 
which  they  graduated,  and  they  had  good 
reason  to  be.  For  Littleton  has  always  had 
a  high  standard  of  education  and  always  will 
as  long  as  the  townspeople  care  enough 
to  insure  the  preservation  and  maintenance 
of  such  excellence,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  will.  I  believe  they 
will  because  the  people  of  Littleton  are  proud 
of  their  town  and  they  should  be.  They 
are  proud  of  the  products  produced  in  their 
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town  which  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Ifa- 
tion.  They  are  proud  that,  In  the  past, 
Littleton  has  given  her  sons  and  daughters 
to   defend    our    God -given    rlghU    and    our 

liberty.  

At  these  crucial  times  let  us  not  forget 
that  Littleton  increased  iU  farm  producUon 
to  help  out  In  its  own  way  the  cause  for 
which  our  country  was  fighting.  For  these 
reasons,  LltUeton  is  assiu-ed  of  a  bright  and 
Ixappy  futiu-e  if  the  townspeople  make  bene- 
ficial changes  when  need  warrants  It,  and  If 
they  keep  on  living  their  lives  as  true  and 
honest  Americans.  For  Littleton  and  com- 
munities similar  to  her  are  necessary  to  our 
Stete  and  our  country,  if  this  Nation  is  to 
continue  to  be  the  world  leader,  as  I  pray 
to  God  she  always  will  be 


The  88th  Coiirr«**  Enacts  Dynamic 
Record 


/ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

or   IU.tNOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 


Mr.  PUCINSKl,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  my  practice  since  coming  to  the 
HoujBe  of  Representatives  In  1959  to  send 
a  summary  of  the  major  legislative  ac- 
tions taken  by  each  Congress  to  my 
constituents  every  2  years. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  this  report : 
Eightt-eichth    Congress    Enacts    Dynamic 

RSCOKO 

Congress  of  the  UNrrED  States. 

House  of  Represent  ArrvES. 
Washington.  B.C.,  October  1964. 
Deab  Constituint  :  The  88th  COTigress  has 
Just  adjourned  and,  as  I  have  done  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  Congress,  I  am  anxious 
to  send  you  this  report  to  keep  you  fully 
informed  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  last  a  years. 

The  Congress  passed  highly  Important 
legislation  in  the  areas  of  education,  defense, 
foreign  policy,  t«ix  reduction  and  reform, 
nuclear  testing,  and  anUpoverty.  as  well  as 
updating  existing  programs  in  manpower 
retraining,  the  Peace  Corps,  problems  of 
senior  citizens,  housing,  mass  transit.  The 
Congress  scored  a  legislative  "flrst"  In  the 
field  of  mental  health. 

This  88th  Congress  has  quite  properly  been 
called  the  most  dynamic  Congress  in  the 
history  of  our  country. 

The  programs  we  have  enacted  have  given 
our  Nation  44  consecutive  months  of  eco- 
nomic expansion,  the  longest  In  the  history 
of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

Members  of  Congress,  both  Democrat  and 
Republican,  have  given  long  and  conscien- 
tious consideration  to  their  responsibilities. 
The  Washington  Post  said  that,  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  the  88th  Congress  is  des- 
tined to  rank  as  one  of  the  top  legislative 
performers  of  our  time  and  added:  "It  can 
never  be  said  of  the  88th  that  it  'rubber- 
stamped'  anything." 

On  the  inside  of  this  letter,  you  will  And 
my  traditional  listing  of  the  major  bills 
which  have  been  passed  by  this  Congress  and 
which  I  supported. 

My  vote  on  this  legislation  to  a  great  ex- 
tent reflects  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
people  in  our  11th  Dlstrtct.  I  have  sup- 
ported the  President  when  I  believed  he  was 
right  and  have  not  hesitated  to  oppose  his 
proposals  when  I  thought  he  was  wrong. 

I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  our  district 
know  of  my  Iridependent  voting  record.     But 


it  would  be  wrong  to  vote  against  legislation 
Just  for  the  sake  erf  being  contrary. 

This  report  is  nunMsrlly  brief  and  cen- 
tered on  my  primary  duties  as  lawmaker. 
Of  coiirse.  I  also  spend  a  large  ptMrtlon  erf 
my  time  helping  11th  District  dtlzens  csi 
such  ]>ersonal  matters  as  veterans'  prob- 
lems, social  security,  small  business  and 
military  service,  and  inmilgratlan;  working 
to  bring  new  industries  and  Government 
contracts  to  our  area;  seeking  approval  d 
new  and  Improved  posUl  service,  In  short, 
serving  as  a  link  between  you  and  your  Fed- 
eral Goveriunent. 

Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
Member  of  Congress. 

THE   ECONOMY    IS   BOOMING 

The  State  of  niinols  and  the  11th  DUtrict 
have  been  sharing  In  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pansion of  the  U£.  economy  since  early  1961. 
We  have  experienced  the  full  impact  of 
the  longest  economic  upswing  In  the  history 
of  our  country. 

The  current  business  upswing,  already  the 
longest  on  record  for  a  period  of  peace,  shows 
no  signs  of  coming  to  an  end.  The  advance 
has  been  so  smooth  that  it  has  faUed  to 
develop  the  distortions  in  costs,  prices.  In- 
ventories, and  Investments  that  often  In  the 
past  have  brought  on  a  recession. 

More  Jobs:  Four  million  more  people  are 
working  today  than  In  January  1961.  The 
total  number  at  work  is  the  highest  on  rec- 
ord— over  72  million.  The  number  of  long- 
term  unemployed  has  shrunk  nearly  30  per- 
cent from  early  1961. 

Bigger  InccMnee:  An  average  factory  wwker 
now  earns  $103  a  week — a  new  high.  That 
compares  with  •sg  in  January  1961.  He  can 
buy  llVi  percent  more  with  his  paycheck 
now. 

The  $11.5  billion  tax  cut  this  year  and  the 
growing  prosperity  are  boosting  personal  In- 
comes to  new  all-time  peaks.  The  estimated 
after-tax  Income  of  Americans  In  the  first 
half  of  1964  Is  running  at  an  annual  rate  of 
almost  $30  bUllon  above  a  year  earlier.  And 
It  Is  running  $60  bUllon  higher  than  In  1961. 
Higher  profits:  Dividends  for  the  coun- 
try's 20  million  stocltholders  were  11  percent 
higher  this  spring  compared  to  a  year  ago. 
Corporate  profits  after  taxes  are  at  a  current 
annual  rate  of  $31  billion— up  nearly  $10 
billion  since  1961. 

More    stable   prices:    The    wholesale    price 
level   is   actually  slightly   below   its  average 
for    1961.      Consumer   prices   are    edging   up 
only   1.2  percent  per  year,   compared  to   1.4 
percent  per  year  during  the  previous  8  years 
( 1953-61 ) .    The  U.S.  record  of  price  stability 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  industrial  nation. 
Economic  expansion:  The  total  output  of 
goods  and  services  (gross  national  product) 
this  year  will  be  about  $625  bUllon.  up  $120 
billion     since     1960).     Allowing     for     price 
changes,  this  Is  almost  a  20-percent  Increase 
In  4  years — more  than  4  percent  a  year.     The 
corresponding  average  annual  Increase  In  the 
previous  4  years  ( 1956-60)  was  2.4  percent  per 
year.     Capital   investment   by  U.S.   business 
this  year  will  be  12  percent  higher  than  In 
1963.     Since    1960.    gross    farm    Income    has 
risen  by  almost  $4  billion. 


Modernization  of  fleet  up  100  percent  In 
funds  for  general  ship  construction  and  con- 
version. 

Along  With  Increased  military  might.  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  cost  reduction  program, 
with  Its  stress  on  an  efficient  and  streamlined 
Defense  Department,  has  achieved  econcMnlee 
of  $2.5  bllUon  In  fiscal  year  1964  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  cut  costs  by  an  estimated  $4.6 
blUlon  by  fiscal  year  1967. 

It  Is  an  Insult  to  the  American  people  to 
suggest  that  a  nation  which  spends  as  much 
as  we  do  on  defense  could  be  "soft  on  com- 
munism." 


INCREASE    IN    AMERICA'S    MILrTARY     MIGHT, 
1961-64 


"We  must  be  strong  enough  to  win  any  war, 
and  we  must  be  wise  enough  to  prevent 
one." — President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  1964. 

Number  of  nuclear  warheads  up  160  per- 
cent. 

Total  megotonage  in  strategic  alert  forces 
up  200  p)€rcent. 

Tactical  nuclear  force  In  Western  Europe 
up  60  percent. 

Combat  ready  Army  divisions  up  45  l>er- 
cent. 

Tactical  fighter  squadrons  up  44  percent. 

Airlift  capability  up  78  percent. 

Special  forces  trained  for  CQunterinsur- 
gency  up  800  percent. 


MAJOR      LEGISLATIVB      ACTION      TAKEN       BY      THE 
88TH  CONGRESS 

On  these  two  pages  you  will  find  a  brief 
digest  of  legislation  enacted  by  the  88th 
Congress.  Space  would  not  p^mlt  listing 
of  all  the  measures  approved  into  law,  but 
this  will  give  you  a  fairly  good  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  many  subjects  I  must  study  as 
your  Congressman. 

Thousands  of  you  have  written  me  about 
specific  legislation  and  I  have  tried  to  In- 
clude In  this  list  many  of  those  measures 
about  which  you  mqulred.  Should  you  wish 
additional  Information  on  any  of  these  laws, 
please  write  to  me  here  In  Washington  and 
specify  the  Public  Law  number  m  which  you 
are  Interested.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  send 
you  additional  Information  explaining  the 
measvire. 

First  session 

National  Defense  and  Internal  Security 
Public  Law  88-2:  Extends  for  4  years,  to 
June  30,  1967,  authority  of  President  to  draft 
18Vi-26-year-oldfl  Into  military  service.  Also 
extends  Doctor  Draft  and  Dependents'  Assist- 
ance Acts,  and  the  suspension  of  personnel 
strength  limitation  on  Armed  Forces. 

PubUc  Law  88-28:  Authorlzee  $15  J  billion 
for  procurement,  construction  of  planes,  mls- 
sUes,  ships  In  fiscal  1964;  Includes  $363.7  mU- 
Uon  additional  for  RS-70  manned  bombers. 
Public  Law  88-174:  Authorizes  $1.6  bUllon 
for  construction  projects  at  Armed  FtM-cee 
bases  at  home  and  abroad.  Including  10,000 
famUy-houslng  units  for  members  of  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

Public  Law  88-113:  Authorizes  $6.3  bUllon 
for  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration In  fiscal  1964,  for  research,  develop- 
ment, construction  of  faculties,  and  admin- 
istration. 

Public  Law  88-27:  Permits  prosecution  In 
U.S.  district  courts  of  (rflenses  against  this 
country  committed  abroad. 

International  Affairs 
Public  Law  88-205:  Authorizes  $3.59  bU- 
llon for  mutual  security  programs,  continuing 
economic  assistance  and  military  aid  to  our 
allies  for  1964;  Includes  $1  bUllon  mUltary 
aid,  $925  mUllon  development  loans,  $225 
million  grants  and  technical  aid,  and  $160 
mUllon  contingency  fund. 

Public  Law  88-186:  Authorizes  $20  mUllon 
for  operations  and  research  of  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  for  1964  and 

1965. 

Public  Law  88-101:  Extends  Export-Import 
Bank  5  years  to  June  30,  1968;  Increases  Its 
lending  authority  from  $7  to  $9  blUlon 
and  Its  authority  for  guarantees  and  Insur- 
ance, under  the  export  credit  program,  by  $1 
billion  to  a  total  of  $2  bUllon. 

Public  Law  88-53:  Extends  for  2  years  the 
reduction  from  $600  to  $100  the  value  of 
duty-free  ImporU  allowed  returning  Amer- 
ican tourists. 

Public  Law  88-200 :  Increases  authorlzaUon 
for  U.S.  Peace  Corps  to  $102  mUUon,  number 
of  volunteers  to  11300. 

Public     Law     88-6:     Proclaims     Winston 
ChurchUl  an  honorary  Amolcan  citizen. 
Treaties 


Executive  M:  Treaty  banning  nuclear 
weapons  teste  In  the  atnioephere.  In  outer 
space,   and   underwater,  signed   at   Moscow, 
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Aiigust  5.  1963,  by  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  &nd  the  Union  cA.  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  Ratified  September  34. 
1963. 

Executive  H:  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment, signed  at  New  York,  September  28, 
1962.  by  58  nations,  to  be  effective  for  5  years 
after  ratification,  to  stabilize  and  regulate 
prices  of  coffee  by  a  world  system  of  export 
quotas  established  by  an  International  Coffee 
Organization.     Ratified  May  21,  1963. 

Executive  N:  Convention  with  Mexico, 
signed  August  29,  1963,  for  solution  of  prob- 
lem of  the  Chamlzal  (parcel  of  land  north 
of  the  Rio  Grande  near  El  Paso).  Ratified 
December  17,  1963. 

National  Economy 

Public  Law  88-214:  Extends  to  June  30. 
1967,  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act;  waives  for  1965  requirement  that 
States  match  Federal  grants  for  training  al- 
lowances for  unemployed  but  requires  one- 
third  matching  In  1966;  Increases  authoriza- 
tion for  1966  from  $161  million  to  $422 
million;  broadens  program  to  train  unedu- 
cated and  Jobless  youth. 

Public  Law  88-157:  Apportions  through 
1971  funds  for  completion  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highway  System;  fixes  January  1965 
as  coet  estimate  deadline;  raises  P'ederaa  pay- 
ments for  construction  engineering;  con- 
tinues billboard  control  program  for  2  years. 

Public  Law  88-187:  Increases  temporary 
limit  on  naUonal  debt  from  »309  billion  to 
9315  billion  through  June  1964. 

Public  Law  88-36:  Withdraws  sliver  back- 
ing of  paper  currency,  averts  shortage  of  sil- 
ver for  coinage  by  repealing  tax  on  silver 
transfers  and  other  obsolete  sections  of  Sil- 
ver Purchase  Act  of  1934. 

Public  lAW  88-201 :  Requires  that  auto 
seat  belts  shipped  in  Interstate  commerce 
meet  certain  safety  standards. 

Governmental  Reorganization 

Public  Law  88-256:  Authorizes  the  coinage 
of  a  50-cent  piece  bearing  the  likeness  of  the 
late  President  John  Pltigerald  Kennedy. 

Public  Law  88-202:  Authorizes  the  Com- 
mission Investigating  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  to  compel  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  {Hxxluctlon  of  evidence. 

Senate  Resolution  78:  Grants  former  Pres- 
idents of  the  United  States  privilege  of  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  right  to  address  that 
body 

Social  Security.  Health  and  Welfare 

Public  Law  88-129:  Authorizes  3-year  pro- 
gram of  $175  million  In  matching  grants  to 
expand  teaching  and  research  facilities  of 
medical,  dental,  and  related-type  colleges, 
and  $30.7  million  In  student  loans  to  Increase 
health  personnel. 

Public  Law  88-204:  Authorizes  3-year.  $1.1 

billion  program  of  loans  and  grants  to  aid 

colleges  and   universities   In    financing   con- 

*  structlon  of  academic  and  related  facilities. 

Public  Law  88-210:  Expands  vocational  ed- 
ucation programs;  authorizes  annual  In- 
creases through  fiscal  1967  In  scale  of  grants 
to  States,  on  matching  basis  beginning  In 
fiscal  year  1965;  extends  National  Defense 
Education  and  Aid  to  Impacted  Areas  Acts 
to  June  30.  1965. 

Public  Law  88-206:  Stsengthens  alr-pollu- 
tlon  control  program  by:  encouraging  State 
and  local  prevention  and  enforcement  activ- 
ity, Increasing  fund  authorizations  for 
grants-in-aid  through  fiscal  year  1967. 

Public  Law  88-156:  Authorizes  6-year,  $350 
million  to  Increase  aid  to  States  for  maternal 
and  child  health  servlcee  and  for  crippled 
children's  programs;  provides  for  maternity 
care  and  research  projects  to  prevent  mental 
retardation. 

Public  Law  88-184:  Authorizes  3-year.  $238 
million  program  to  aid  States  in  providing 
mental  retardation  reaearch  facilities,  con- 
struction of  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters and  grant*  for  training  teachers  of  deaf. 


Public  Law  88-158;  Authorlaes  increase  of 
$50  million,  from  $23S  to  •276  mlllkMi,  for 
direct  loans  to  nonp»-oflt  oorporattona  and 
coc^Mrattvea  lor  construction  cA  housing  for 
elderly. 

Public  Law  88-54:  Extends  for. 2  years,  to 
June  30,  1966,  authority  of  FHA  to  Insure 
mortgages  for  sale  and  rental  housing  for  low 
and  moderate  Inccsne  groups. 

Public  Law  88-4:  Grants  deserted  wives 
tax  relief  for  child-care  expenses. 

Public  Law  88-38:  Requires  equal  pay  for 
persons  performing  same  work,  regardless  of 
sex,  by  amending  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Public  Law  88-133:  Increases  contributions 
and  benefits  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
and  Unemployment  Compensation  Acts, 
strengthens  fund's  financial  position. 

Public  Law  88-132:  Provides  $1.2  billion 
increases,  effective  October  1.  1963,  in  basic 
pay  and  subsistence  for  all  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  Reserve  components,  ex- 
cept personnel  with  less  than  2  years'  service, 
and  for  the  Coast  Guard,  Coast  and  Geodetic 


Survey,  and  the  Public  Health  Service;  kdA 
readjusts  retirement  pay. 

Public  Law  88-110:  Permanently  fixes  $ 
yeexs  of  service.  Including  4  months  of  active 
duty,  for  enlistees  in  Reserve  program  to  ful- 
fill their  military  obligaUoiu. 

Public  Law  88-21:  Increases  payments  to 
parents  and  children  of  veterans  who  died  of 
service-connected  disabilities. 

Public  Law  88-134:  Increases  payments  to 
widows  of  veterans  whose  death  was  due  to 
service-connected   disabilities. 

Public  Law  88-161:  Permits  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  waive  recovery  on  default  on 
home  loans  In  certain  hardship  cases. 

You  hear  a  great  deal  about  economy  in 
Government.  I  am  happy  to  report  to  you 
that  I  have  supported  reductions  In  every 
single  request  made  by  every  agency  In  both 
the  first  and  second  sessions.  I  have  sup- 
{xjrted  reductions  In  Government  spending 
totaling  more  than  $6  billion  during  the  88th 
Congress 
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Second  Fission 
National  Defense  and  Internal  Security 

Public  Law  88-288:  Authorizes  $16i)  bll- 
for  procurement  and  construction  of  planes, 
missiles,  ships,  and  for  research,  development, 
tests,  and  evaluation  in  fiscal  1965. 

Public  Law  88-332:  Authorizes  $3.6  billion 
for  Atomic  Energy  Commission  tor  fiscal  1065. 
Including  $771  million  for  reduced  weapons 
program  and  $13.5  million  for  prototype  re- 
actor for  atomic  merchant  ship. 

Public  Law  88-390:  Authorizes  $1.5  bUllon 
for  constructlcoi  projects  at  Armed  Forces 
bases  at  home  and  abroad.  Including  9,800 
family  housing  units  for  members  of  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

Public  Law  88-290:  Strenthens  security 
provisions  of  National  Security  Agency. 

S.  2136:  Tightens  requirements  under  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act. 

International  Affairs 

Public  Law  88—408:  Approves  and  supports 
the  determination  of  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  to  repel  attacks  on  U.S. 
forces  and  to  prevent  further  aggression 
Jeopardizing  peace  and  security  in  southeast 
Asia. 

H.R.  11380:  Authorizes  $3  25  billion  for 
econbmic  and  military  assistance  to  our 
allies  In  fiscal  1965;  Includes  $126  million 
additional  for  Vietnam  military  and  economic 
usee. 

Public  Law  88-285:  Authorizes  expansion 
of  Peace  Corps  and  $115  million  for  fiscal 
1965. 

Public  Law  88-308:  ProhlblU  fishing  by 
foreign  vessels  In  U.S.  territorial  and  Con- 
tinental Shelf  waters  under  penalty  of  ship 
seizure  and  fine  or  Imprisonment  or  both. 


except  as  provided  by  treaty  or  license  by  the 
Treasxiry  Department. 

H.  Con.  Res.  343:  Expresses  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  every  effort  be  made  in  United 
Nations  to  obtain  payment  of  dues  by  nations 
now  delinquent,  failing  which  the  penalty  of 
loss  of  votes  in  General  Assembly  be  invoked. 

S.  2701 :  Authorizes  study  to  determine  site 
for  construction  of  a  propxised  sea-level  canal 
between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
National  Economy 

Public  Law  88-452:  Creates  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  administer  Job  corps 
of  urban  and  rural  youth,  work-training  and 
work-study  progranu,  encourage  local  action 
to  reduce  poverty;  authorizes  $947.5  million 
for  fiscal  1965. 

Public  Law  88-272:  Lowers  rates  of  per- 
sonal and  corp>orate  income  taxes;  makes 
numerous  changes  in  Internal  Revenue  Code 
for  net  reductions  of  $11.5  billion,  partially 
effective  In  1964. 

Public  Law  88-348:  Extends  for  1  year,  up 
to  July  1.  1965,  the  current  schedule  of  excise 
taxes  on  cigarettes,  liquor,  automobiles  and 
parts,  telephone  service,  and  airline  tickets. 
( 1  voted  against  this  bill.) 

Public  Law  88-365 :  Authorizes  3-year.  $375 
million  program  of  grants  and  loans  to  help 
States  and  conununlties  provide  mass  tran- 
sit facilities  and  service. 

Public  Law  88-354:  Establishes  a  National 
Commission  on  Food  Marketing  to  study 
trade  procedures  and  price  relationships  from 
producer  to  consumer;  authorizes  $1.6  mil* 
lion. 

Public  Law  88-444:  Establishes  National 
Commission  on  Technology,  Automation,  and 
Economic  Progress. 
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Public  Law  88-467:  Brings  trading  In  over- 
the-cotmter  securities  under  control  of  the 
securities  and  Exchange  Commission:  pro- 
vides for  qualification  standards  and  disci- 
pline over  brokers,  dealers,  and  their  em- 
ployees. 

Public  Law  88-680:  Authorizes  minting  of 
■  1964"  coins  up  to  July  1,  1965.  if  necessary, 
to  relieve  coin  shortage. 

Public  Law  88-316:  Prohibits  schemes  In 
Interstate  commerce  to  influence  by  bribery 
the  outcome  of  sporting  events. 

Public  Law  88-339:  Extends  for  2  years  to 
June  30.  1966.  the  Renegotiation  Act  for  re- 
covery of  excess  profits  on  defense  contracts, 
including  contracts  with  Federal  Aviation 
Afrency. 

Pvibllc  Law  88-349:  Amends  Davis-Bacon 
Art  to  require  Federal  contractors  to  con- 
form to  local  area  fringe  benefits  as  well  as 
prevailing  wage  scales. 

Governmental  Reorganization 
Public  Law  88-352:  Provides  for  enforce- 
ment of  voting  rights;  injunctions  against 
discrimination  In  public  accommodations; 
protection  of  rights  to  education;  extends 
Civil  Rights  Commission  for  4  years  to  Jan- 
uary 31.  1968;  establUhes  a  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  and  a  Commission  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity. 

Public  Law  88-260:  Renames  National  Cul- 
txiral  Center  as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts;  authorizes 
funds  to  match  public  contributions. 

Public  Law  88-426 :  Adjusts  Ixksic  pay  rates 
of  postal  and  classified  employees  and  certain 
officers  of  all  three  branches  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, generally  effective  July  1,  1964. 

Public  Law  88-579:  Establishes  a  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  in  the  Executive  Ofllce  of 
the  President. 

Social  Security,  Health  and  Welfare 
HR.  11865:  Increases  monthly  payments 
to  19'4  million  old-age,  survivors  and  disabil- 
ity beneficiarlee;  provides  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing care  for  the  aged;  liberalizes  ellglbUity 
provisions;  includes  self-employed  phy- 
sicians; lowers  optional  retirement  age  of 
widows  to  60.  Increases  taxes,  beginning 
January  1,  1966 — on  a  rising  scale  thereafter 
to  1971.  (Approved  by  House  and  Senate 
but,  killed  in  conference.) 

Public  Law  88-368:  Extends  for  2  years  to 
June  30,  1969,  Hill -Burton  Act  providing  Fed- 
Youth  Offenses  Control  Act;  authorizes  $15 
million  including  $6  million  for  special  proj- 
ect in  District  of  Columbia. 

Public  Law  88-443:  Extends  for  6  years  to 
June  30, 1989,  Hill-Burton  Act  providing  Fed- 
eral aid  for  construction,  modernization  of 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  other  medical 
centers;  authorizes  $1.8  billion,  including 
funds  for  areawide  planning  of  health  facil- 
ities on  a  50-60  matching  basis. 

Public  Law  88-581:  Authorizes  $287  mil- 
lion. 5-year  program  to  combat  shortage  of 
nurses.  Including  grants  for  construction  and 
rebuilding  of  school  and  college  facilities, 
tralneeshlps  for  advanced  professionals,  and 
loans  for  students. 

Public  Law  88-497:  Extends  for  6  years, 
with  authorization  of  $70  million,  programs 
for  tralneeshlps  to  increase  number  of  pro- 
fessional public  health  personnel  and  expand 
health  project  grants  to  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  engineering,  social  work,  and  phar- 
macy. 

Public  Law  88-560:  Housing  Act  of  1964. 
authorizes  $1.2  blUlon  for  urban  renewal, 
loans  for  housing  for  elderly,  for  farm  hous- 
ing, and  other  exlsUng  programs;  extends 
maturity  of  FHA-financed  home  mortgages, 
and  lowers  downpayments;  provides  com- 
pensation for  pemtMis  and  businesses  dislo- 
cated by  urban  renewal  projects. 

Public  Law  88-269 :  Extends  Federal  assist- 
ance under  Library  Services  Act  to  urban 
areas;  provides  matching  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  library  buUdlngs;  authorizes  $45  mil- 
lion for  1064. 


S.  3060:  Extends  National  Defense  Bduca- 
tlon  ABt  for  S  years  to  July  1.  laeft,  Increasas 
authorization  for  college  student  loans  £ratn 
$136  million  ctirrently  to  $196  million  for 
fiscal  1960. 

HJl.  9393:  Llbsrallzes  requlrwnsnts  of  So- 
cial Security  Act  relative  to  filing  time  for 
benefits  under  disability  provisions. 

HR.  319:  Protects  postal  patrons  from 
morally  offensive  material  delivered  by  mail. 
HJl  10088:  Establishes  Administration  for 
Aging  in  HEW;  authorise  $6.5  mlUlon  in 
granU  to  States  for  1966  to  encourage  pro- 
grams helpful  to  welfare  of  persons  over  65. 
I  In  my  committee.) 

Veterans  and  Servicemen 
Public     Law     88-422:   Authorizes    pay    in- 
creases,  totaling  $207.5  mlUlon  monthly  for 
all   men   and   officers   of   the   Armed   Forces, 
except  those  in  service  less  than  2  years. 

HR  1927:  Liberalizes  non-service-con- 
nected pensions  for  needy  veterans  and  wid- 
ows; revises  limits  of  permissible  income 
without  loss  of  pension. 

Public  Law  88-361:  Provides  educational 
assistance  to  children  of  veterans  with  total 
and  permanent  service-connected  disability. 
Public  Law  88-450:  Authorizes  5-year,  $5 
mllllon-a-year  program  of  aid  to  States  on 
matching  basis  for  nursing-home  facilities  in 
State  veteran  homes. 

Public  Law  88-355:  Extends  disability  in- 
come provisions  of  national  service  life  in- 
surance policies  through  age  65  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

Public  Law  88-360:  Exempts  from  draft 
Induction  sole  surviving  son  of  a  family 
whose   father   died   as   a   result   of   military 

service. 

Agriculture 

Public  Law  88-297:  Continues  present  cot- 
ton price  support  and  subsidy  for  exporters; 
provides  new  subsidy  to  permit  domestic 
processors  to  compete  with  foreign  manu- 
facturers. Authorizes  new  wheat  marketing 
certificate  program. 

Public  Law  88-305:  Requires  registration 
and  Department  of  Agriculture  approval  of 
pesticides  before  they  can  be  sold  to  public. 

Public  Law  88-525:  Broadens  and  makes 
permanent  stamp  program  for  distribution 
of  surplus  and  other  foods  to  needy  by  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  States  requesting 
such  aid. 

S.  2687;  Extends  for  3  years  to  December 
31,  1967,  surplus  commodity  "food  for  peace" 
IH^>gram  under  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act;  expands  loans  from 
counterpart     funds     to     private     enterprise 

abroad 

Natural  Resources 

Public  Law  88-578:  Establishes  a  10-year 
$2  billion  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
to  assist  States  in  developing  outdoor  recre- 
ation programs. 

Public  Law  88-577:  Establishes  a  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  on  36  million 
acres  closed  to  commercial  use  and  retained 
In  their  primitive  state. 

H.R.  4487:  Requires  labeling  of  pesticides 
to  warn  against  hazards  to  fish  and  wildlife; 
authorizes  increased  appropriation  for  re- 
search from  $2.5  to  $3.2  million  few  1965,  and 
$5  million  annually  thereafter. 

Public  Law  88-623 :  Increases  pxayments  to 
covmUes  in  which  wildlife  refuges  are  lo- 
cated. 

Public  Law  88-537:  Provides  for  criminal 
punishment  of  violation  of  regrulatlons  to 
protect  national  forests  and  grasslands. 

This  has  been  a  very  hardworking  Oon- 
gresB.  We  have  been  In  session  almost  con- 
tinuously for  the  past  22  months  and  have 
parUclpated  in  strong  debates  on  extremely 
controversial  Issues  affecting  the  safety  and 
security  of  our  Nation. 

Obviously,  a  Uember  of  Congress  who 
takes  a  strong  position  on  controversial  leg- 
islation, and  U  willing  to  fight  to  defend  his 
position.  Is  bound  to  draw  fire  from  those  he 
opposes. 


As  you  know,  among  the  many  projects  I 
have  sponsored  here  In  Congress  has  been 
the  establishment  of  a  commlssl(»i  which 
would  suggest  constitutional  means  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  mounting  flow  of  smut 
and  pornographic  literature  which  is  flooding 
our  Nation. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise,  therefore, 
that  a  magazine  which  has  a  national  repu- 
tation for  being  one  of  the  wcwst  offenders  In 
publishing  smut  has  tried  to  strike  back  by 
questioning  the  effectiveness  of  myseU  and 
others.  Including  our  senior  Senator  from  Il- 
linois, Paul  Douglas,  who  have  taken  a  sind- 
lar  forthright  stand  on  Jhls  whole  issue. 

My  constituents  are  familiar  with  my  effec- 
tiveness because  they  have  read  the  many 
editorials  in  the  press  praising  my  work  and 
are  famUlar  with  the  many  proJecU  I  have 
actually  put  into  effect,  as  well  as  the  legis- 
lation I  have  supported  and  seen  enacted. 
We  all  know  that  in  America  men  in  public 
office  are  constant  targets  of  special  inter- 
ests whose  catise  we  refuse  to  serve. 

Following  is  status  of  the  variotis  proposals 
which  I  sponsored  or  co(^)onsored. 

This  record  of  positive  achievement  speaks 
Tor  Itself  and  Is  the  best  method  for  measur- 
ing my   effectiveness  as  yovir  Congressman. 
Placement  of  tape  recorder  in  cockpit  of 
airplane  so  pilot  can  record  at  least  some  idea 
of   what   happened    before   a   disaster — FAA 
approved  plan,  now  being  Installed. 
Peace  Corps  enacted  Into  law. 
Mobile  trade  fair  ships  to  exhibit  American 
products  all  over  the  world  so  that  we  can 
create  more  Jobs  by  creating  new  world  mar- 
kets fcff  U.S.  Industry,  enacted  Into  law;  first 
ship  sailed  October  17. 

Appropriation  of  funds  for  extension  of 
southeast -northwest  runway  at  ©"Hare  to 
divert  Jets  from  our  area,  ajiproved  by  FAA, 
construction  to  start  soon. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  to  give 
Chicago  aid  In  developing  rapid  transit  In 
median  strip  of  Kennedy  Expressway,  ap- 
proved by  Congress;  construction  to  start 
soon. 

Across-the-board  tax  cut  to  sustain  pros- 
perity— enacted  into  law. 

Liberalize  disability  qualifications  for  so- 
cial security  benefits  and  Increase  permissible 
annual  amount  of  supplemental  earnings 
for  those  past  50  years  of  age — In  committee. 
Youth  opportvmlties  program  patterned 
after  CCC  camps  of  the  igSO's — enacted  into 
law. 

More  realistic  depreciation  schedtilee  for 
American  industry — approved  and  now  In 
effect. 

Income  tax  exemption  for  tuition  paid  by 
parents  to  private  schools — In  committee; 
Internal  Revenue  also  fconslderlng. 

Long-term  loans  for  needy  college  stu- 
dents— approved. 

Bar  discrimination  In  hiring  practices  be- 
cause of  a  person's  age  If  he  otherwise  quali- 
fies; thousands  of  middle-aged  people  cant 
get  work  today  for  no  other  reason  than  their 
age — pending  In  committee. 

Income  tax  deduction  for  money  spent  by 
owners  of  private  single-family  dwellings 
(non-Income  bearing)  on  normal  wear  and 
tear  repairs,  or  special  assessments,  to  main- 
tain their  property — Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  promised  to  consider  this  proposal 
next  year. 

Establish  National  Scientific  Research  In- 
formation Center  In  Chicago — in  committee. 
Move   Patent   Office   to   Chicago — In   com- 
mittee. 

Bring  electronic  laboratories  for  manned 
orbital  space  pUtform  to  Chicago — Air  Force 
Is  considering. 

Limit  terms  of  Supreme  Court  Justices  to 
14  years — In  Committee. 

Make  bombings  a  Federal  offense — In  com- 
mittee. 

There  are  many  more — too  numerous  to 
mention. 

Jet  noise  at  OBare  has  been  one  of  my 
biggest  concerns  here  In  Congress. 
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I  have  remained  In  constant  touch  with 
offlclaU  both  at  O'Hare  and  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  to  reduce  noUe  to  a  minimum. 
We  have  had  some  very,  bad  periods  when 
either  the  wind  oondltlona  reqiilred  an  un- 
xuually  heavy  uae  of  the  eaat-weet  runway 
or  when  the  other  runways  were  shut  down 
for  repalra. 

Records,  however,  which  are  kept  of  the 
dally  frequency  of  use  of  runways  show  that 
the  east- west  nuiway  Is  used  less  often  than 
any  other  runway  at  O'Hare. 

On  those  days  when  there  may  be  40  east- 
bound  departures  on  runway  B,  there  are  as 
many  as  491  Jet  departures  on  the  other 
runways. 

We  can  look  to  more  lasting  relief  when 
extension  of  the  parallel  southeast-northwest 
runway  is  completed  and  when  the  Industry 
scores  a  breakthrough  In  designing  a  quieter 
engine. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  happy  to  know  that 
engine  manufacturers  feel  extremely  confi- 
dent of  such  a  breakthrough  in  the  near 
future. 

Hospital  coverage  for  our  senior  citizens 
under  social  security  and  an  Increase  In 
monthly  cash  benefits  were  both  killed  In  the 
last  hours  of  the  Congress  when  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  were  unable  to  agree 
on  an  acceptable  plan. 

This  Is  regrettable  because  the  compromise 
which  we  were  trying  to  get  through,  would 
have  provided  funds  for  social  security  re- 
cipients to  purchase  their  own  Insurance 
policies  from  private  Insurance  companies 
or  Blue  Cross,  If  they  so  desired. 

Opponents  of  medicare  have  tried  to  create 
the  Impression  that  It  would  coet  the  average 
worker  $100  a  yetir  more  to  provide  hospital 
care  under  social  security.  This  figure  Is 
not  true.  The  anSual  increase  for  hospital 
care  would  be  approximately  $13  a  year  or 
25  cents  a  week  Under  the  administration 
proposal.  This  means  that  a  young  man  who 
started  paying  this  Increase  at  age  25,  would, 
by  the  time  he  reached  age  65,  have  paid  a 
total  of  $530  over  a  40-year  span  to  assure 
himself  and  his  wife  hospital  care  for  the 
rest  of  their  retired  lives.  But.  it  would 
also  mean  that  those  now  receiving  social 
security  benefits  would  have  their  hospital 
needs,  in  the  hospital  of  their  choice  and 
through  their  own  family  physician,  assured 
upon  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

My  Intensive  battle  against  communism 
has  given  me  a  national  reputation  for  being 
one  of  the  Communists'  most  aggressive  foes. 
I  was  particularly  thrilled  to  be  honored  with 
the  following  citation  by  the  Assembly  of 
Captive  Nations  for  my  fight  to  help  liberate 
the  captive  nations  from  Communist  rule: 

"The  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Na- 
tions award  their  10th  anniversary  com- 
memorative medal  to  the  Honorable  Roman 
C.  PtJciNSKi,  Member  of  Congress,  in  recog- 
nition of  outstanding  services  for  the  cause 
of  freedom  In  East-Central  Europe. 

"Chairman. 


"Secretary  Oeneral. 

"(Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Es- 
tonia, Hungary,  Latvia.  Lithuania,  Poland, 
Rumania.) 

"New  Yobk,  September  20,  19€4." 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you 
what  great  pride  I  experience  in  represent- 
ing you  here  in  Congress. 

It  is  a  most  rewarding  experience  in  human 
values,  even  though  I  must  confess  I  have 
never  worked  harder  in  my  life.  Yet  I 
wouldn't  trade  places  with  anyone,  as  I  can 
think  of  no  finer  challenge  than  to  serve 
in  the  legislative  branch  of  a  government 
run  by  and  for  the  people. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
thousands  of  my  constituents  who,  during 
the  past  2  years,  exercised  their  rights  as  free 
people    by    writing    to    their    Congressman. 


This  tndloatas  to  me  how  Intensely  interested 
tlw  peopl*  I  represent  are  In  their  Govern- 
ment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RoacAW  C.  PncnrsKi, 
Ifember  of  Conffresa,  11th  District.  lUinoia. 


**St  Lout  Celebratet'':  Artick  ia  Na< 
mitoiatic  Scrapbook  oa  SL  L<mu  Bi- 
centeBmal  Nadoaal  Medal  Aatborixed 
by  PabBc  Law  88-270 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  MissocRi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29.  1964 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Just  received  a  copy  dated  October  1964 
of  the  magazine  Numismatic  Scrapbook 
containing  an  excellent  article  by  Thom- 
as W.  Becker  on  the  various  numis- 
matic medals  which  have  been  struck 
in  honor  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  St.  Louis,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  national  medal  pro- 
duced at  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  under 
the  authority  of  H.R.  9076,  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  signed  into  law  on  Febru- 
ary 11,  1964.  as  Public  Law  88-270. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  that 
bill  «n  November  7.  1963,  after  suggest- 
ing to  the  Honorable  Augrust  A.  Busch. 
Jr.,  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Bicenten- 
nial Corp.,  that  such  a  medal  would  be 
both  an  appropriate  and  a  practical 
means  for  Federal  participation  in  our 
anniversary  celebration.  As  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  which  han- 
dles such  legislation,  I  was  delighted  to 
be  able  to  expedite  legislation  for  a  na- 
tional medal  for  St.  Louis,  just  as  I  had 
previously  done  for  legislation  author- 
izing national  medals  commemorating 
the  centennial  of  Nevada,  the  sesquicen- 
tennlal  of  Indiana,  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  California's  great  pioneer 
priest.  Father  Junipero  Serra.  and  simi- 
lar bills.  Mr.  Becker's  article  in  Numis- 
matic Scrapbook  gives  a  stirring  word 
picture  of  my  city's  "glorious  psist  and 
magnificent  future."  With  a  few  dele- 
tions necessary  in  order  to  comply  with 
space  limitations  imposed  by  the  Con- 
gress on  the  length  of  material  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  I  submit  the  article  under  unan- 
imous consent  as  follows: 

St.  LotTis  Celebrates 
(By  Thomas  W.  Becker) 
The  name  St.  Louis,  Mo..  Immediately  con- 
jures up  many  different  kinds  of  mental 
Images.  In  the  total  history  of  the  United 
States;  St.  Louis  has  always  played  a  promi- 
nent role  and  managed  to  make  Itself  not 
just  simply  known  among  cities  but  strongly 
felt  as  well.  Whether  It  is  aviation,  west- 
ward expansion,  shoes,  painting,  literature, 
art,  or  merely  rolling  down  the  river.  St. 
Louis  is  out  In  front.  St.  Loulsians  are  not 
boastful  when  they  begin  to  count  their 
many  blessings  or  achievements  but  on  the 
contrary  they  take  a  greater  pride  In  knowing 
that  they  have  contributed  something  perma- 
nent and  lasting  to  this  great  Nation  of  oure. 


The  years  19«4-6<J  have  been  designated  m 
the  official  bicentennial  years  for  St.  Louis 
a  city  founded  300  years  ago  as  a  rugged 
fur  trading  post  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  That  same  fabled  river 
has  allowed  the  city  to  grow  Into  a  bustling, 
thriving  metropolis  of  great  contrasts  and] 
perhaps  to  the  dismay  of  visitors,  of  great 
contradictions  as   well. 

Here  Is  located  the  first  kindergarten  in 
America  and  the  oldest  university  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  St.  Louis  University;  the  second 
oldest  symphony  orchestra  In  the  country; 
the  scene  of  a  Louisiana  Purchase  celebra- 
tion In  1804  and  a  gigantic  World's  Fair  and 
Ebthlbitlon  In  1904.  The  poet  T.  S.  Eliot 
was  born  here.  Eugene  Field  made  his  home 
here,  Ulysses  S.  Orant  lived  here  for  a  time, 
Mark  Twain  (Samuel  Clemens)  based  many 
of  his  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huckleberry  Finn 
episodes  with  St.  Louis  landmarks  in  mind, 
Charles  Lindbergh  received  his  financial  and 
inspirational  backing  from  prominent  avi- 
ation-minded St.  Loulsians  and  eventually 
named  his  aircraft  "The  Spirit  of  St.  Louis," 
and  so  goes  the  list. 

Among  other  famous  personalities  whose 
lives  were  heavily  Influenced  by  the  St.  Louis 
environment  are  Dave  Oarroway.  Vincent 
Price.  Arthur  Holly  Cocnpton  (Nobel  Prise 
winner  In  physics  for  nuclear  research) ,  blues 
singer  W.  C.  Handy,  opera  figure  Helen  Trau- 
bel.  Fannie  Hurst,  bandleader  Gordon  Jen- 
kins, television  announcer  and  narrator, 
Marvin  Mueller,  and  baseball's  gentleman  nt 
the  diamond  Stan  Muslal  as  well  as  George 
SLsler  and  Dlmy  Dean.  Cary  Orant  and 
Ginger  Rogers  also  got  their  careers  started 
in  St.  Louis  mtisicals  while  St.  Louis  has 
been  sung  about  in  such  lively  tunes  at  "The 
St  Louis  Blues"  and  "Meet  Me  In  St.  Louis  " 
To  celebrate  their  aooth  anniversary,  the 
St.  Louis  Bicentennial  Corp.  proposed  that  a 
medsilllon  be  struck  In  bronze  and  silver  to 
carry  the  city's  message  of  an  Inspiring  his- 
tory and  a  new  faith  in  the  future.  Accord- 
ingly, the  U.S.  Congress  enacted  the  neces- 
sary legislation  stipulating  that  100.000 
pieces  be  struck  In  both  metals.  To  date 
there  have  actually  been  manufactured  16,000 
in  bronze  and  10,000  in  sUver.  both  types 
struck  off  at  the  U.S.  Mint  In  Philadelphia. 
The  medals  are  available  from  the  St.  Louis 
Bicentennial  Corp..  407  North  Eighth  Street. 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  at  92.50  for  the  bronze  and  $6 
for  the  silver,  plus  26  cents  handling. 

The  medal's  obverse  carries  the  main  theme 
of  the  commemoration;  the  huge  riverfront 
arch  symbolizing  "St.  Louis:  Gateway  to  the 
West"  with  waves  of  water  flowing  beneath 
it  to  signify  the  importance  and  background 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Between  the  tall 
arch  Is  the  inscription  St.  Louis  Bicentennial 
1964-66.  It  has  been  the  river,  of  course, 
which  has  always  ftrovided  the  city  with 
somewhat  of  a  romantic  air.  Trade  and  traf- 
fic on  the  Mississippi  have  always  been  evi- 
dent since  the  city's  founding,  but  It  is 
probably  the  rlverboat  and  showboat  era 
with  its  minstrels,  gamblers  and  dancing 
p>erformances  which  immediately  come  to 
mind  to  link  St.  Louis  with  Old  Man  River 

The  reverse  of  the  medals  carry  the  strong 
symbol  of  an  even  stronger  French  influence 
which  has  served  as  St.  Louis'  background. 
The  Fleur  de  Lis  symbolizes  Louis  IX  after 
whom  the  city  derives  its  name,  and  the  rose 
and  crown  remind  residents  here  of  the 
guiding  hand  and  wisdom  of  Monsieur  Pierre 
La  Clede,  one  of  the  city's  founding  fathers. 
This  same  French  Influence  can  be  found 
everywhere  in  street  names,  park  names, 
sculptvire.  pageantry  and  decoration,  even  in 
the  design  of  the  city  ball  which  was  copied 
after  the  city  hall  of  Paris.  Around  the 
central  design  of  the  medal's  reverse  is  the 
lettering  "St.  Louis.  Founded.  1794."  The 
medals  are  Identical  in  design,  the  obverse 
having  been  created  by  Gene  Kowall  and 
the  reverse  by  Ernest  Klrschten,  measuring 
overall  about  33  millimeters  in  diameter. 
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The  most  obvious  symbol,  and  the  one 
which  most  quickly  excites  the  imagina- 
tion, is  the  graceful  arch,  a  truly  amazing 
feat  of  englne«rlng  aklll  which  has  been  on 
the  drawing  board  for  St.  Louis  since  1933. 
The  arch  Is  the  inspiration  and  design  of  ths 
renowned  architect,  the  late  Eero  Saarlnen 
and  from  any  viewpoint  must  be  looked  upon 
not  only  as  a  city's  dream  but  as  an  archi- 
tectural delight.  Despite  delays,  frustra- 
tions, and  numerous  setbacks,  the  bulldliig 
program  Is  now  In  full  swing  and  promises 
to  offer  to  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
not  only  the  Nation's  most  breathtaking 
monvunent  but  one  of  the  finest  museums  In 
the  country. 

After  completion,  the  stainless  steel  struc- 
ture will  80€U"  630  feet  Into  the  air  and  will 
be  fitted  with  Interior  elevators  which  will 
whisk  sightseers  to  the  arch's  summit  for 
a  panoramic  view  of  hiuidreds  of  square 
miles  of  Missouri-Illinois  landscape.  Like  a 
huge  protective  half-ellipse,  the  arch  firmly 
plants  its  legs  (feep  Into  the  riverfront  soil 
and  stands  brooding  as  Americas  first  space- 
age  construction.  Beneath  the  arch  will  be 
situated  the  Nation's  Museimi  of  Westward 
Exfxaifilon  highlighted  by  dioramas  deplet- 
ing scenes  from  this  historic  movement, 
scenes  similar  to  those  carefully  recorded 
in  soft  hues  on  the  painted  canvases  of 
George  Caleb  Bingham.  The  entire  project, 
named  the  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Me- 
morial, includes  more  than  just  the  arch, 
however.  It  encompasses  some  40  city  blocks 
of  St.  Louis  redevelopment  construction,  be- 
ginning at  the  river's  edge  and  moving,  logi- 
cally, westward.  In  addition,  the  area  will 
be  taken  over  by  the  U.S.  National  Park 
Service  and  administered  as  a  national  me- 
morial. 

On  my  visit  to  the  mammoth  waterfront 
project,  I  first  talked  at  length  with  National 
Park  Service  GtUde  Noah  Nelson  who  him- 
self was  Inspired  by  the  singular  uniqueness 
of  the  memoHal  construction.  From  him  I 
learned  that  the  preuent  redevelopment  on 
the  St.  Louis  side  of  the  Mississippi  River 
would  eventually  spread  with  a  flurry  of  con- 
tagion to  the  Illinois  side,  or  East  St.  Louis 
as  It  Is  called,  where  the  waterfront  on  that 
side  Is  presently  being  surveyed  and  scouted 
with  a  similar  effort  at  redevelopment  in 
mind.  Thu*  the  St.  Louls-EUist  St.  Louis 
waterfronts  ccanplex  will  eventually  Ijecome 
one  glganUc  scenic  area  with  new  buUdlngs. 
a  new  memorial  bridge  (now  t>€lng  con- 
structed), sightseeing  rlverboats  and  rail 
Unea  skirting  the  riverfront  and  thunder- 
ing in  and  out  of  short- lenplh  tunnels. 
When  entirely  finished,  the  Jefferson  Na- 
tional Expansion  Memorial  will  truly  be  one 
of  the  most  breathtaking  wonders  of  the 
modern  age. 

To  commemorate  the  National  Expansion 
Memorial  a  different  medal  was  struck  In 
both  bronze  and  sliver,  designed  by  the 
Medallic  Art  Co.  of  New  York.  The  obverse 
design  In  relief  bears  a  buckskin-clothed 
frontiersman  leaning  upon  his  "long  rlfie' 
with  hU  right  arm  raised  Ln  the  air.  ArounO 
the  design  is  the  inscription  "Jefferson  Na- 
tional Expansion  Memorial.  St.  Louis.  Mis- 
souri." The  reverse  side  carries  a  view  of 
the  completed  arch  looking  esistward  (toward 
St.  Louis).  Between  the  legs  of  the  arch 
Is  the  Old  courthouse  In  the  dlsUnce,  now 
a  finely  designed  museum  and  scene  of  the 
first  trail  of  the  famed  Dred  Scott  case  which 
began  in  St.  Louis  and  reached  Its  fiery  con- 
clusion in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  1867. 
The  old  St.  Louis  Cathedral,  built  In  1834,  is 
pictured  on  the  left  of  the  arch  whUe  just 
below  is  the  Inscription  "Gateway  to  the 
West." 

The  medal  Is  sold  only  at  the  old  court- 
house by  the  Jefferson  National  Expansion 
Historical  Association  at  tLSO  for  the  bronz* 
and  $5  for  the  sUver.  Blae  of  the  medal  U 
114  Inches. 


OncA'agaln  It  U  the  Gateway  Arch  which 
rlveU  the  viewer's  attention  to  the  medal. 
The  arch  represents  a  HerctUean  labor  unlike 
any  other  In  America,  and  will  be  the  tallest 
manmade  monument  In  the  country  and 
the  second  taUeet  In  the  world,  exceeded  only 
by  the  Eiffel  Tower  In  Paris.  In  figures,  the 
reality  of  the  arch  is  still  nearly  incompre- 
hensible to  those  not  used  to  large  construc- 
tion projects.  Perhaps  a  few  of  these  fig- 
ures will  provide  an  illuminating  Insight. 
Legs:  Planted  630  feet  apart,  each  leg  is 
a  double  steel-walled  equilateral  triangle  with 
each  side  measuring  54  feet  at  the  base  and 
tapering  to  17  feet  at  the  top.  Legs  are 
sunk  60  feet  below  the  ground. 

Exterior:  Stainless  steel  plates,  rweted  and 
welded,  will  total  900  tons  for  the  exterior 
surface.  The  Inside  walls  are  comjKJsed  of 
about  2,200  tons  of  carbon  steel  plates. 

Interior:  The  interior  will  contain  1.076 
steps  from  the  visitor  center  below  the 
ground  to  the  372-foot  level.  In  addition, 
service  will  be  provided  by  an  elevator  as 
well  as  a  imlque  40-pas8enger  train  to  the 
observation  platform  at  the  top  of  the  arch. 
Concrete:  The  legs  of  the  arch  wlU  be  re- 
Informed  by  prestressed  steel  bars  embedded 
in  concrete  up  to  the  300-foot  level. 

Stability:  The  arch  Is  an  Inverted  catenary 
arch  (similar  to  the  curve  a  chain  assumes 
when  suspended  between  two  posts),  will  be 
able  to  withstand  a  wind  velocity  of  150  mUes 
per  hoiu-  with  a  sway  of  only  18  Inches.  A 
deviation  of  only  one  sixty-fourth  of  an  Inch 
Is  permitted  between  the  bases  and  thus  sur- 
veying must  be  done  at  night  when  the  tem- 
perature Is  equal  on  all  sides  of  the  legs. 

Completion:  The  last  section  to  be  put  in 
place  will  be  the  "keystone"  section,  slipped 
Into  its  location  by  an  80-ton  scissors  Jack  to 
spread  the  tops  of  the  legs  apart.  Expected 
completion  date  is  In  early  1965.  Cost  of  the 
arch — $12  million. 

I  talked  for  a  moment  also  with  David  D. 
Thompson,  Jr..  chief  research  historian  for 
the  Memortal,  who  took  time  out  from  a  busy 
schedule  to  help  sppply  some  of  the  back- 
ground material  about  the  plan  of  the  under- 
ground museum  beneath  the  arch.  To  be 
called  the  Museum  of  Westward  Expansion 
the  facility  will  contain  12  galleries  with 
more  than  200  displays  which  unfold  before 
the  vUltor's  eyes  the  entire  dramatic  story 
of  America's  conquering  of  the  West.  The 
museum,  like  the  arch.  Is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted in  1965  but  many  of  the  exhibits  can 
already  be  seen  on  display  in  their  temporary 
housing  In  the  old  courthouse  which  will 
eventually  become  the  Memorial's  adminis- 
trative headquarters. 

Beneath  a  magnificently  decorated  ro- 
tunda exhibits  on  three  fioors  Include  fac- 
simile copies  of  the  Dred  Scott  case,  historic 
objects  remlnscent  of  the  days  when  cou- 
rageous pioneers  battled  embittered  Indians, 
life-like  dioramas  featuring  many  aspects  of 
Illinois-Missouri  history,  and  even  examples 
of  decorative  grill  and  Ironwork  used  In  the 
design  of  early  St.  Louis  homes.  Directly 
underneath  the  rotunda  and  off  to  the  side 
Is  a  large  scale  model  of  the  entire  St.  Louis 
waterfront  Memorial  as  it  will  look  when  it 
Is  completed. 

Residents  and  businessmen  of  St.  Louis 
have  taken  heart  from  the  whole  memorial. 
St.  Louis  Is  everywhere  receiving  a  "face- 
lifting" not  just  with  newer  buildings  but 
with  buildings  that  are  beginning  to  receive 
international  acclaim  because  of  their  grace- 
ful design  and  construction.  Many  of  the 
buildings  are  tinlque  and  feature  such  ultra- 
modem  concepts  as  aantllevered  balconies, 
scalloped-rotind  roofs,  aU-glass  exteriors  and 
side-balanced  fioors.  The  designs  are  both 
functionally  comfortable  and  archltecttirally 
pleasing  and  modem  Is  the  only  term  that 
can  possibly  dsscrlbe  them.  But  the  new 
construction  is  designed  around  people  and 
their  needs  and  hablta.  giving  birth  to  buUd- 
ingM  which  blend  and  share  the  quiet  and 


contemplative  Interlc*  with  the  robust  and 
cheerful  sunlit  or  starry  exterior.  The  entire 
theme  Is  being  carried  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  St.  Louis  In  a  drastic  attempt  to 
modernize  and  revitalize  the  great  expanse  of 
St.   Louis:    City   of   the  Futtu^. 


On  July  6,  1964,  McDonnell  Aircraft  cele- 
brated Its  25th  anniversary;  and  again  St. 
Louis  witnessed  the  creation  of  a  medal.  The 
obverse  depicts  a  Mercury  spacecraft  encir- 
cling the  globe  while  above  and  below  the 
lettering  proclaims  "McDonnell  25  Years" 
The  reverse  simply  bears  a  pair  of  dates  1939- 
64.  Some  70,000  coplef  of  the  bronze  me- 
dallion were  issued,  measvu-lng  32  millimeters. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Yes.  St.  Louis  is  celebrating:  celebrating  a 
glorious  past  and  a  magnificent  future  among 
the  cities  of  the  United  States.  From  all 
appearances  o'.e  must  agree  that  it  has  taken 
its  rightful  place  as  a  leading  city.  lAnked 
with  the  Spanish,  fotmded  by  the  French, 
fought  over  by  the  Union  and  Confederacy, 
St.  Louis  has  had  a  lively  history  with  all  the 
disasters,  triumphs,  excitement,  and  charm 
that  should  normally  be  allowed  to  crown 
one  city's  existence.  These  three  medals,  per- 
haps, are  only  three  of  a  long  line  of  me- 
dallions to  come,  for  the  future  of  this  city 
is  clearly  written  not  only  m  Its  concrete 
temples  and  ribbons  of  expressway  but  In  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  people  who  call  It 
"home."  There  Is  still  a  spirit  of  St.  Louis, 
and  like  the  airplane  that  bore  that  name  it 
files  toward  a  newer  horizon  with  sustained 
certainty. 


'Ham' 


Radio  Operators  ia  BostoB  Area 
Perform  Pubfic  Serric* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACHTTSXm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  O'NEILL.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
a  great  many  citizens  of  this  country  who 
are  devoting  their  time  and  energy,  on 
a  volunteer  basis,  to  one  kind  of  humani- 
tarian service  or  another.     Not  the  least 
of  this  group  are  the  "ham"  radio  opera- 
tors, many  of  whom  have  worked  out 
highly  useful  ways  of  combining  their 
hobby  with  very  significant  public  serv- 
ice.   James  M.  Jacobs,  of  Chestnut  Hill, 
who  is  the  president  of  a  well-known 
habadashery  in  Harvard  Square,  Cam- 
bridge, has  taken  the  lead  in  this  kind  of 
effort  in  the  Boston  area  and  has  been 
widely  commended  for  his  efforts.    Re- 
cently, for  example,  the  Naval  Communi- 
cations Bulletin,  published  by  the  Navy 
Department,  called  special  attention  to 
his  contribution  in  creating,  drilling,  and 
supervising  a  net  of  30  amateur  stations 
in  the  Boston  area.     This  group,  which 
has  helped  out  in  a  number  of  emer- 
gencies, was  especially  effective  during 
the  Alaskan  earthquake,  relas^ng  more 
than  500  messages  to  people  in  the  devas- 
tated area  and  working  with  the  Red 
Cross. 

Over  and  above  the  establishment  of 
this  net.  Mr.  Jacobs  has  performed  a 
number  of  lifesaving  enterprises  for 
people  in  foreign  lands.  In  May  of  this 
year,  for  example,  he  responded  to  a  re- 
quest from  a  hospital  in  Lima,  Peru,  for 
a  special  valve  needed  for  a  delicate 
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heart  operation.  Obtaining  the  valve 
from  a  Boston  hospital,  he  got  It  on  a 
plane  so  It  reached  Lima  within  48  hours 
of  the  first  request.  The  same  night  he 
was  asked  by  a  fellow  "ham"  operator 
in  Venezuela  to  get  another  valve  for  an 
operation  on  an  Infant  in  Caracas ;  again 
he  made  the  necessary  arrangements 
and  the  instrument  was  soon  on  its  way. 
In  March,  he  kept  Boston  surgeons  in 
touch  with  the  progress  of  a  patient  of 
theirs  who  was  recovering  from  a  hand- 
graft  operation  in  Pjru;  3  months  ago 
he  made  It  p>ossible  for  an  Ecuadorian 
girl  to  come  to  a  Boston  hospital  for  a 
stomach  operati^on;  and  last  November 
he  made  similar  arrangements  for  the 
11-month-old  son  of  Israel's  Ambassa- 
dor to  Ecuador.  Jim  Jacobs"  name  is 
now  so  well  known  in  Latin  America 
that  he  is  constantly  responding  to  re- 
quests of  this  kind.  In  his  own  way,  he 
is  making  a  truly  important  contribu- 
tion to  international  understanding  in 
general  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in 
particular. 

There  follows  numerous  articles  per- 
taining to  "ham"  operators: 

The  NoBTHwxsnXN  MrmjAt  Lite 

Inbttkanck   Co..   or  Milwaukee, 

Boston,  Mass.,  August  14.  1964. 
Attention:    Conununlcatlons    Department. 
American  Radio  Relay  League, 
Nevfington,  Conn. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  ap- 
praise you  of  the  tremendous  activity  In  the 
Boston  areajOl  a  group  of  approximately  30 
amateurs  who  have  done  a  fantastic  Jois  of 
public  service. 

These  amateurs,  all  members  of  Navy  Mars 
4E4Y  Net,  have  been  In  constant  practice 
drills  for  the  better  part  of  a  year,  operating 
on  single  sideband  on  14,386  kilocycles. 

EECRUTTED    AND    ORGANIZED    BT    JAMES    M.    JACOBS 

This  group  capably  and  InteUlgently  di- 
rected and  controlled  by  Jim  Jacobs  KIGHT. 
Net  Control,  was  ready  when  the  Alaskan 
emergency  arose  and  In  addition  to  the  tre- 
mendous publicity  given  to  this  group  In 
the  greater  Boston  newspapers  you  can  see 
from  the  enclosed  Naval  Communications 
Bulletin  what  was  accomplished  to  a  rea- 
sonable extent. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  belong  to  this  mature, 
adult  group  who  have  formed  this  worldwide 
communication  system  stressing  Immediate 
delivery  of  any  important  or  emergency  traf- 
fic anywhere  In  the  United  States  by  use 
of  "ham"  radio,  WATS,  and  teletype,  both 
of  which  latter  services  have  been  made 
avaUable  to  this  group  through  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Jacobs,  otir  Net  Control 

I  cannot  help  but  take  a  tremendous 
amount  of  pride  In  the  activity  and  accom- 
plishment of  this  group  before,  during  and 
after  the  emergency  and  the  reaction  of  the 
public  and  the  press  In  this  case  was  fan- 
tastic. 

I  feel  that  matters  so  Important  to  ama- 
teur radio  such  as  this  should  be  called  to 
your  attention  as  the  members  of  this  group, 
among  them  business  leaders,  a  Navy  cap- 
tain, an  Army  colonel  and  many  other  civic 
leaders  are  all  loyal  members  of  the  AURL. 

Best  wishes  for  continued  success 

SoLOMOH  Smith. 
Amateur  Radio  WIHNS. 


[Prom  the  Boston  Record  American.  Friday, 
May  15,  1964) 

MASSACKTTSETra  "Ham"  AIDS  MBICT  PlEA  FROM 

S^DTK  America 
(By  Jack  Cadlgan) 
A  Chestnut  Hill  "ham"  radio  operator  took 
active   part   in   life   and   death   mercy   pleas 


from  Peru  and  Venezuela  yMterday.  Ha 
handled  radio  calls  thAt  could  mre  the  Uto* 
of  a  physician  and  Infant. 

James  M.  Jacobs,  of  15  Bangeley  Road. 
whose  2, 000- watt  rig  has  been  used  in  many 
disasters,  such  as  the  Alaskan  earthquake, 
was  on  the  air  teUlng  tbe  mother  of  Lorena 
Ortega,  9,  of  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  that  her 
daughter  was  In  good  condition  at  Children's 
Medical  Center,  when  he  Intercepted  a  call 
from  Lima,  Peru. 

VALVE  NEEDED 

He  was  Informed  that  a  plastic  shunt  valve 
required  for  brain  surgery  was  needed  Im- 
mediately for  a  delicate  brain  operation  on 
Dr.  Cesar  Remon,  37,  who  once  trained  at 
Boston  City  Hospital. 

Within  90  minutes  after  the  plea  for  aid 
was  received  Jacobs  had  the  tUiy  Instrument 
on  the  first  leg  of  a  Journey  to  South  Amer- 
ica. He  contacted  Miss  Alice  Glllls.  secretary 
to  Dr.  John  Sheehan,  at  City  Hospital.  A 
Dorchester  firm  was  called  and  the  rarely 
used  Instrument  was  en  route  to  New  York 
by  plane. 

There,  It  was  taken  by  a  woman  by  air- 
craft to  Peru.  Jacobs  did  not  envision  being 
Involved  In  a  slmUar  plea  later  In  the  night. 

GETS  SECOND  CALL 

He  was  about  ready  to  'knock  off'  for  the 
night  when  an  excited  "ham"  called  him 
from  Venezuela.  An  infant  child  required 
a  brain  operation  similar  to  that  of  Dr  Re- 
mon at  Hospital  Unlversitadio.  Caracas 

The  radio  caller  said  efforts  were  being 
made  to  reach  the  Venezuela  Ambassador 
in  Washington,  DC,  and  have  him  contact 
tlje  Navy  Hospital,  at  Bethesda.  Md  .  or 
Georgetown  University  Hospital.  They 
wanted  the  vital  valve  to  be  fiown  to  the 
Caracas  hosplteil  as  soon  as  possible  today 

Jacobs  a&sxired  the  "ham  "  operator  he 
would  contact  the  surgical  suppliers  in  Dr)r- 
chester  first  thing  this  morning  and  make 
every  effort  to  get  the  Infants  brain  ofjcra- 
tlon  Instrument  to  New  York  In  time  to  be 
fluwn  via  KLM  Airlines  to  Caracas. 


Instituto  Peritano 
DE  Fomento  Educativo. 

Lima.  Peru, 
Lxma,  May  18,  1964. 
Mr  James  M.  Jacobs. 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Jacobs:  I  do  not  think  that  the 
words  "thank  you"  can  express  the  grateful- 
ness In  me,  nor  my  poor  knowledge  of  your 
language  permits  me  to  tell  you  the  exact 
measure  of  my  recognition  for  your  invalu- 
able and  uninterested  help  in  the  obtaln- 
ment  of  the  ventrlculo-atrial  shunt  for  hy- 
drocephalus treatment  that  Is  needed  for  a 
most  urgent  operation  on  my  husband.  Dr. 
C^sar  Rem6n,  since  we  could  not  And  in  Lima 
that  sort  of  valve  that  will  enable  the  sur- 
geons to  decompress  the  brain  through  the 
heart. 

This  order  was  quite  difficult  to  obtain  for 
two  circumstances:  first  the  Banks  employees 
strike  which  left  us  without  dollar  checks 
and  the  second  the  slowness  of  our  mall  offices 
which  left  us  with  the  doubt  of  an  Immediate 
attention  to  this  special  case.  Therefore,  It 
was  through  your  Incondltlonal  help  by  radio 
that  the  shunt  arrived  In  Lima  within  48 
hours  of  the  Initial  contact.  Now  everything 
Is  In  the  hands  of  God  and  the  doctors  are 
most  hopeful. 

Thanks,  Mr.  Jacobs.     I  will  let  you  know 
the  final  result  of  everything. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sara  dk  Rkm6n. 


[Prom  the  Naval  Communications  BuUetln] 
Thirty  amateur  stations  in  the  Boston  area, 
coordinated  by  NOAAJ/KIGHT,  worked  di- 
rectly with  the  Red  Cross  In  procssslnc  re- 
quests '  ir  Information,  llore  tban  800 
messages     were     exchanged     with     Alaskan 


homes  and  the  replies  telephoned  to  anxious 
relatives  of  earthquake  area  residents. 

Jim  Jacobs,  NOAAJ/KIGHT,  and  his 
davighter,  Carole,  as  ardent  an  amateur  radio 
enthusiast  as  her  father,  worked  together 
whUe  relaying  messages  from  Alaska  to  the 
Boston   Net. 


[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Record  American 

Wednesday,  Apr.  8,   1964) 
In  the  Mailbag-  -Gives  Radio  "Ham"  a  Hand 

Boston. — The  next  time  laurels  are  given 
for  public  service,  America's  "ham"  radio 
operators  deserve  a  nod.  Until  then,  I  want 
to  take  this  opfx)rtunlty  to  express  my  fam- 
ily's and  my  appreciation  to  Jim  Jacobs  and 
members  of  his  "ham"  radio  network  for 
their  aid  during  the  recent  Alaska  earthquake 
tragedy. 

Some  people  may  feel  that  "ham"  operators 
are  overgrown  kids  playing  with  radios  Let 
me  be  the  loudest,  as  I  am  certainly  not  the 
first,  to  deny  this  false  notion. 

Our  home  Is  In  Anchorage.  When  the 
earthquake  struck,  all  normal  communica- 
tions were  either  knocked  out  or  unavailable. 
Like  many  others,  we  were  beside  ourselves 
with  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  family 
and    friends. 

Jacobs  and  bis  radio  network  were  active 
only  hours  after  the  tragedy  and  they  worked 
tirelessly  for  days  to  get  word  to  us  and 
others  from  Alaska  When  all  other  means 
failed,  they  came  through  with  the  welcome 
news  that  our  family  was  well.  They  noti- 
fied others  all  across  the  country.  How  much 
did  this  cost?     To  the  recipients  It  was  free. 

A  communications  network  as  far-reach- 
ing and  efficient  as  this  Is  cerUlnly  no  toy- 
it's  a  valuable  asset  to  the  Nation.  Its  oper- 
ators have  shown  again  that  "ham"  is 
synonymous  with  public  service 

Brian  J   Brandin 


Ham  RAfMO  Operator  Contacts  Alaska- 
Scores  or  Boston  Residents  AwArr  Word 
ot  Ukkatives 

I  By  A\  Salle  and  Bill  Duncllffei 
A  "ham  •  radio  operator  In  Chestnut  Hill 
ni.ule  contact  .Saturday  with  the  ravaged  city 
of  Seward.  Alaska,  and  was  told  that  the 
entire  community,  torn  asunder  by  the  earth- 
quake, w.is  being  devoured  by  flames 

J;imos  M  Jacob*,  of  15  Rangeley  Road. 
whose  2.000-watt  rig  has  been  used  for  mes- 
.sages  In  other  disasters  and  personal  crises, 
ral.sed  Seward  on  his  transmitter  and  was 
given  this  brief  but  awesome  picture  of  the 
ruin  that  was  caused  by  the  quake: 

"Seward  is  completely  in  flames,"  he  was 
U>ld  "We've  lost  all  water  supply;  the  tem- 
perature Is  five  below;  everything  Is  Irt  com- 
plete chaos  Ail  commercial  communications 
were  out  at  1  a  m  " 

KEEPS  ON  TRTINO 

Jacobs  said  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  make 
contact  with  Seward  again  later  and.  if  he 
dcjejj.  he  will  try  to  put  one  woman"8  heart  at 
ease 

Jacobs,  who  Operates  a  clothing  firm  in 
Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  said  he  was 
called  by  a  Beacon  Hill  resident  and  asked 
If  he  could  get  any  Information  on  a  Herbert 

Stetson. 

Stetson,  according  to  the  caller,  Edward  B. 
Baker,  of  21  Brimmer  Street,  Is  the  port  agent 
In  Seward  for  the  Alaskan  Steamship  Line, 
and  also  owns  his  own  fleet  of  tugs  and 
barges. 

Stetson's  wife,  Patricia,  a  native  of  New 
Bedford,  came  to  Boston  for  a  visit,  and 
hoped  to  rejoin  her  husband  and  their  four 
children,  Christopher,  13.  Joshua.  9,  Jona- 
than, 0,  and  Roblan,  4,  soon. 

Mrs.  Stetson  said  her  husband  formerly 
lived  in  Cuttyhunk  and  Falrhaven,  and  her 
worries  were  eased  somewhat  when  ■hei.heard 
a  report  that  all  residents  had  been  evacu- 
ated from  Seward. 


ALL  CALLS  DELATED 

Saturday  local  telephone  operators  had  to 
advise  all  those  calling  Alaska  that  all  calls 
were  delayed  and  "you  have  to  go  on  a  stand- 
by basis." 

The  Boston  Red  Cross  advised  all  callers 
that  there  was  no  service  It  could  render  at 
the  moment,  and  suggested  those  with  rela- 
tives In  Alaska  listen  to  radio  reports  or  try 
to  make  contact  directly  with  the  49th  State. 

"If  they  are  not  able  to  get  through,  they 
should  call  us,  and  we  will  see  what  we  can 
do.  "  a  Red  Cross  spokesman  said. 

Sc^es  of  Greater  Boston  resldenU  have 
relatives  In  Alaska,  many  In  the  stricken  city 
of  Anchorage. 

John  Castaldo  of  182  Proctor  Avenue,  Re- 
vere, is  seeking  to  learn  the  fate  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Geraldlne  Morrow,  35,  who 
lives  m  Anchorage  with  her  husband,  Philip, 
and  their  two  children. 

Mrs  Morrow,  who  was  graduated  with 
high  honors  from  Tufts,  U  a  dental  surgeon, 
employed  by  the  Government  and  assigned 
to  the  Alaska  Native  Hospital  In  Anchorage. 
Her  husband  Is  a  Government  geologist. 

They  have  lived  there  4  years  and  own 
their  own  home  on  Sunrise  Drive.  Castaldo, 
a  retired  machinist  for  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
road, has  been  planning  to  visit  them  this 
summer.  She  was  last  In  Revere  3  years  ago 
for  a   brief  visit. 

AWAITS  WORD 

Mrs.  IiCarle  LaVaolo,  of  Grove  Street,  Chel- 
sea, awaited  word  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldrldge 
Klein  and  their  three  chUdren,  Uvlng  In  An- 
chorage. Mrs.  Klein  Is  Mrs.  LaVaolo's  sister, 
and  the  Kleins  formerly  lived  In  Chelsea. 

Also  In  Anchorage  were:  S.  Sgt.  George 
Dunnells,  Jr.,  his  wife,  Ruth,  31,  and  their 
two  children,  I>avld,  9  and  Karen,  7.  Ehui- 
nells  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Dunnells,  of  6A  Btirllngston  Street,  Woburn. 

Airman  2c  WUllam  McNeill,  20,  of  Somer- 
vllle  who,  like  Dunnells,  Is  stationed  at 
Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base  in  Anchorage.  He 
ts  the  son  of  SomervlUe  city  employee  Dan- 
iel and  Ann  McNeill,  and  has  a  brother. 
Daniel.  Jr. 

Joan  Kemmett,  30,  daughter  of  Mrs.  IH\- 
dred  Parase,  of  230  South  Street,  Jamaica 
Plain,  a  supervisor  in  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Alaska. 

Joseph  D.  Kane,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  D.  Kane  of  1019  Waverly  Street, 
Framlngham,  an  Air  France  employee  In 
Anchorage. 

James  Smith,  son  of  Mrs.  Amerlco  Bonlto 
of  M  Grant  Street,  Framlngham,  an  FAA 
employee  In  Anchorage.  He  and  his  wife, 
Peggy,  live  In  Sempard,  Just  outside  Anchor- 
age. 

WATLAND  FAMILT 

Air  Force  Capt.  Richard  W.  Taylor,  son 
of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Norman  Taylor  of  Concord 
Road,  Wayland,  who  has  his  wife  and  their 
two  children  #lth  him  In  Anchorage. 

Mrs.  Usto  Shulz  and  Mrs.  Hazel  Fisher, 
who  are  sisters  of  Wendell  Bennett,  head"  of 
the  Natlck  High  School  Science  Department 
Mrs.  Shulz  lives  In  Anchorage  and  Mrs. 
Fisher  was  visiting  her. 

Lt.  Col.  James  Hurd,  Jr.,  44,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs  James  Hurd,  of  19  Thompson  Cir- 
cle, Lynn.  Colonel  Hurd  was  able  to  phone 
his  parents  shortly  after  8  a.m.  Saturday  and 
told  them  the  vibrations  In  Anchorage  were 
fantastic,  but  said  there  was  no  Immediate 
damage  In  his  area. 

Colonel  Hurd,  whose  wife,  Vicky,  and  10- 
year-old  daughter.  Mlml.  are  with  him,  la 
stationed  at  Port  Richardson,  near  Anchor- 
age. 

Also  at  Port  Richardson  is  Lowell  Detxer 
MacNutt,  2d.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steams 
MacNutt  of  Ashland.  MacNutt.  hU  family 
said  U  scheduled  to  be  married  June  27  in 
Eagls  R^ver.  Alaska. 

Mrs.  Ruby  (Robbin)  Meggargel.  daughter 
of    Prank    Robblns    of    Shawmut    Terrace, 


Framlngham,  Is  a  Ubrartaa  at  Elmendorf 
APB.  She  and  her  busbaiul.  Joseph,  who 
have  been  In  Alaska  for  the  p«>st  10  yean, 
recently  moved  to  Anchorage  from  Kineo. 

Dr.  Roland  Lombard.  Wayland  veteri- 
narlan  who  won  the  North  AmM-ican  dogsled 
racing  championship  at  Fairbanks  last  week. 
Is  also  In  Alaska.  HU  family  said  he  was 
scheduled  to  enter  another  race  in  Tok. 
Alaska,  this  weekend. 


[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Record -American. 
June  25.  1964] 
Baboon  "s  Kidnet  Woman "s  Last  Hope 
(By  Mary  X.  Sullivan) 
A  long-distance  radio  relay  Unking  Ecua- 
dor,  Chestnut  Hill   and  San   Antonio,   Tex., 
gave  one  last  chance  for  life  Wednesday  to 
a  women  who  Is  otherwise  doomed  to  die  In 
the  ancient  South  American  city  of  Guaya- 
quil. 

DISEASED    KIDNET 

Because  of  the  ham  hookup  maintained 
by  James  Jacobs  of  15  Rangeley  Road,  Chest- 
nut Hill,  a  baboon  will  be  sent  Immediately 
from  San  Antoulo  to  Ecuador,  where  one  of 
Its  kidneys  wUl  be  removed  and  trans- 
planted  m   the  body  of  the  dying  woman. 

Her  name  was  withheld,  but  the  facts  of 
her  case  were  made  clear  by  Dr.  Roberto  Gil- 
bert of  Guayaquil  In  a  radio  message  to 
Jacobs.  She  has  only  one  kidney — and  that 
is  so  diseased  that  she  faces  death.  No  hu- 
man kidney  is  avaUable  for  a  transplant,  and 
the  history  of  such  cases  Is  that  the  trans- 
plants do  not  take  anyway. 

So  Dr.  GUbert  of  the  Cllnlca  Guayaquil 
asked  Jacobs,  in  desperation,  to  see  If  he 
could  find  a  baboon  which  could  be  made 
available  for  the  transplant. 

Dr.  Gilbert  is  the  same  surgeon  who,  last 
February,  attempted  to  graft  a  hand  to  the 
body  of  Julio  Lena,  an  Ecuadorian  sailor  who 
had  lost  hU  In  a  grenade  explosion, 

REJECTED    HAND 

After  a  series  of  radio  messages  In  which 
Jacobs  acted  as  the  link  l>etween  Ecuador 
and  speclalUts  In  Boston,  Lena  was  flown 
here  and  admitted  to  Peter  Bent  Brlgham 
Hospital.  There,  after  It  was  determined 
that  Lena's  body  was  rejecting  the  trans- 
planted hand.  It  had  to  be  removed. 

When  Jacobs  received  this  latest  call  for 
help,  which  Dr.  GUt>ert  said  "was  a  matter 
of  saving  a  life."  he  contacted  Sam  Rogers 
of  the  public  relations  staff  of  Peter  Bent 
Brlgham. 

They  located  a  baboon  at  the  Southwest 
Foundation  for  Research  In  Education  at 
San  Antonio,  and  Dr.  Harold  Vagtborg,  the 
admlnlstraUve  director  there,  said  he  would 
send  the  animal  to  Ecuador  on  the  first  avail- 
able plane.  

[From   the    Boston    (Mass.)    Globe,   NoV.    1, 

1994] 

Ham  Operator  Helps  Bring  III  Babt  to  Htjb 

(By  Gloria  Negri) 

Jim  Jacobs,  a  ham  operator  from  Chest- 
nut Hill,  surveyed  the  bundle  of  blue  at 
Logan  Airport  Thursday  and  decided  those 
6  a.m.  risings  during  the  last  5  days  were 
worth  It. 

Under  the  fumy  blue  Jacket  and  blue  leg- 
gings were  flaxen-haired  GwU  Kami.  11- 
month-old  son  of  Israel's  Ambassador  to 
Ecuador,  Menuchin  Karnl,  and  Nechama 
Kami,  his  Argentlne-bom  wife. 

Gadl  came  here  with  hU  mother,  flying 
first  from  Quito,  Ecuador,  then  to  Bogoti. 
Columbia,  and  New  York,  to  be  treated  for 
and  undisclosed  ailment  at  ChUdren's  Hos- 
pital. 

AU  the  arrangenaents  for  Oadl's  and  his 
mother's  coming  to  this  country  and  for  their 
stay  at  the  hospital  were  made  via  Jacob's 
ham  radio  station  KIGHT. 

Jacob  Is  a  household  word  in  Embassy 
circles  south  of  the  border.     He  communi- 


cates every  morning  with  Earl  Lubensky,  flrst 
secretary  in  the  Ecuadorian  Embassy,  who 
Is  also  a  ham  operator. 

Lublnsky  and  Jacobs  teamed  up  for  another 
errand  of  mercy  recently.  When  little  Maria 
Elena  Jljon  of  Ecuador,  In  Boston  for  an 
operation,  lost  both  her  parents  in  the  fire  at 
the  Sherry -BUtmore  Hotel  last  March.  It 
was  Jacobs  who  contacted  Maria's  relatives 
in  Ecuador  by  radio. 

Gadl,  besides  his  golden  hair,  has  large 
blue  eyes  and  round  pink  cheeks.  His  pretty 
young  mother  laughed  and  said  It  Is  true, 
Gadl  looks  neither  Argentinian,  nor  Israeli. 

The  Karnls  have  two  pther  children — a  16- 
year-old  high  school  boy  and  a  12-year-old 
son. 

At  the  airport  to  meet  the  Karnls,  along 
with  Jacobs,  were  Dr.  Felix  Santos,  Ecuador- 
Ian  constil  In  Boston,  and  his  wife.  Mlthllde. 
It  was  at  their  home,  little  Maria  stayed  after 
the  tragic   death   of   her   parenU. 

Through  Jacobs,  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  accommodate  Ji4rs.  Karnl  at  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  to  be  near  her  child. 

Mrs.  Karnl  was  happy  to  hear  from  Jacobs 
that  he  had  talked  to  her  husband  Thursday 
and  that  she  would  be  able  to  talk  to  him 
via  radio  today. 

When  Jacobs  isn't  at  his  ham  radio  at 
hU  home  at  15  Rangeley  Road,  Ch^tnut  Hill, 
he  can  be  found  at  his  haberdashery  shop 
In  Harvard  Square. 

[From    the    Boston    (Mass)     Globe,    May    7, 

1964] 

III  Ecuador  Child  Hnu: 

A  9-year-old  Ecuadorian  girl  today  com- 
pleted the  long  trip  from  South  America  to 
Children's  Medical  Center  for  treatment  of 
an  Intestinal  obstruction. 

Lorena  Ortega,  9,  was  placed  In  an  ambu- 
lance at  Logan  Airport  at  2:16  ajn. 

The  little  girl  was  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Roberto  illbert,  who  operates  a  clinic  In 
Ecuador. 

Arrangements  for  the  mercy  trip  were  made 
by  James  M.  Jacobs,  of  Rangeley  Road.  Chest- 
nut HIU,  a  "ham"  radio  operator. 

Dr.  Gilbert  is  the  surgeon  who  transplanted 
a  hand  on  Julio  Luna,  of  Guayaquil,  Ecuador, 
who  was  later  brought  to  Boston. 

Luna,  who  later  lost  the  hand.  Is  at  Peter 
Bent  Brlgham  for  fitting  of  a  prosthetic 
device. 

Dr.  Gilbert  has  been  keeping  In  touch  with 
Lima's  condition  through  the  aid  of  "ham" 
operator  Jacobs. 

He  planned  the  trip  to  visit  his  older 
patient  today  and  brought  the  little  girl 
along  for  admittance  to  the  hospital. 


[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Record  American, 

Mar.  31,  1964] 
"Hams  "   Relat   Local   Calls  to   Quake   Site 

A  30-unlt  network  of  Greater  Boston 
"ham"  radio  stations  continued  Monday  to 
service  requests  from  anxious  residents  In 
the  area  seeking  word  of  relatives  In  earth- 
quake-stricken Alaska. 

James  Jacobs,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  director 
of  the  Navy  MARS  (Military  Affiliate  Radio 
System)  accepted  telephone  calls  of  inquiry 
to  be  sent  via  the  radio  network  for  the  third 
successive  day. 

Anyone  seeking  to  have  a  message  trans- 
mitted was  asked  to  call  his  home.  Regent 
4-3232.  untU  10  pjn.  or  his  place  at  business. 
University  4-6660.  until  6  p.m. 

The  messages  are  being  relayed  to  Alaska 
from  Jacobs'  own  station  or  one  of  the  other 
amateur  setups. 

The  MARS  operation  U  being  conducted 
In  conjunction  with  Red  Cross  efforts  to 
contact  persons  in  the  disaster  area. 

Jacobs  said  some  SOO  calls  were  handled 
by  the  system  on  Sunday. 

HU  wife,  Muriel,  and  daughter,  Carole,  are 
assisting  him  in  handling  telephone  calls. 
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Jacobs  said  replies  wotild  be  forwarded  as 
soon  as  possible.  'iC  added  there  was  no 
charge  for  the  serv.je  being  rendered  by  the 
▼olunteer  group  which  has  trained  for  over 
a  year  for  Just  such  an  emergency. 


[Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Record  American, 

Mar.  6,  1064] 

TaAMspLANT  SAnx>a  Floww  Hkre  To  Savx  His 

Arm 

A  South  American  sailor,  whose  body  la 
fighting  to  accept  the  graft  of  a  dead  man's 
hand  and  forearm,  wa-i  en  route  to  Peter  Bent 
Brlgham  Hospital  Thursday,  praying  that 
the  transplant  pioneers  hTe  caa  see  the  his- 
toric surgery  through  to  success. 

Julio  Luna,  acco'-ipanled  by  two  surgeons 
and  a  male  nurse,  was  put  aboard  a  plane  at 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  after  13  si  'geons  exam- 
ined him  and  found  gangrene  In  his  new 
hand. 

They  fear  It  may  have  to  be  amputated,  but 
the  hope  Is  that  Brlgnam  sxirgeons,  skilled 
In  transplants,  may  be  able  to  save  it. 

The  28-year-oId  sailor  lost  his  hand  and 
forearm  February  13  when  a  grenade  ex- 
ploded. Dr.  Roberto  Gilbert  and  a  team  of 
surgeons  replaced  them  with  the  hand  and 
forearm  of  a  laborer  who  had  Just  died  of 
stomach  ulcers. 

About  2  weeks  ago,  Boston  Drs.  Robert  M. 
Ooldwyn  and  Richard  W.  Wilson  went  to 
Ecuador  and  consulted  with  Dr.  Gilbert. 
The  decision  was  to  bring  the  sailor  to  Brlg- 
ham to  continue  his  recovery. 

Since  returning  home,  the  Boston  doctors 
have  followed  Lung's  progress  through  the 
efforts  of  a  ham  radio  operator,  James  M. 
Jacobs,  of  15  Rangeley  Road.  Chestnut  Hill. 


[From   the   Boston    (Mass.)    Sunday   Herald 

May  3,  1964] 

Talk  Via  Radio  Chbkiung  to  Julio 

(By  Martin  Bander) 

Julio  Luna,  first  human  to  receive  a  hand 

transplant  from  a  dead  man.  Is  feeling  much 

better  today. 

BOOT  REJECTMD  IT 

The  spirits  of  the  38-year-old  Ecuadoran 
saUor  had  been  low  after  his  return  Aprtl 
20  to  Peter  Bent  Brlgham  Hospital.  Luna 
Is  at  the  hospital  for  eventual  fitting  of  an 
artificial  hand. 

The  grafted  right  hand  had  to  be  removed 
March  7  at  the  hospital  after  his  body's 
mechanism  rejected  the  transplant. 

Thousands  of  miles  from  his  native  land, 
Luna  had  grown  homesick. 

A  hospital  official  described  the  problem 
Thursday  to  James  Jacobs  of  15  Rangeley 
Road.  Chestnut  Hill,  an  amateur  radio 
operator. 

Jacobs  Is  arranging  for  Luna  to  talk  to  his 
family  In  Ecuador.  But  the  family  of  the 
bachelor  lives  In  a  remote  area  of  that  coun- 
try. EstablUhlng  contact  might  take  a 
whUe. 

Yesterday,  however,  Jacobs  surprised 
Luna.  Through  Jacobs'  ham  radio  hookup 
Luna  was  able  to  speak  on  a  hospital  tele- 
phone to  a  family  friend  In  Santo  Domingo. 
Dominican  Republic. 

The  Reverend  Howard  Shoemake.  a  mis- 
sionary now  In  Santo  Domingo,  knew  the 
Luna  family  when  the  minister  was  stntloned 
In  Ecuador. 

"Mr.  Luna's  face  lit  up  when  I  told  him 
who  was  calling."  Miss  Blanca  Montafla.  RJJ.. 
said. 

EWCOND  UNK 

Besides  knowing  the  Luna  family.  Shoe- 
make  has  another  link  with  Luna.  Dr.  Ro- 
berto Gilbert,  who  performed  the  original 
transplant  operation  in  Ecuador,  once  treat- 
ed the  missionary's  son  after  a  critical  Ill- 
ness. 

Luna  has  returned  to  the  Boston  hospital 
after  a  3-week  rest  In  Washington.     He   Is 


undergoing  finisher  treatment  to  assist  with 
the  healing  process  on  the  remaining  por- 
tion oC  his  forearm. 

Once  natiu-e  has  atrophied  the  muscles  on 
the  arm,  doctcws  plan  to  fit  him  with  an 
artificial  hand  and  teach  him  how  to  iise 
it.  George  Swartz,  a  Boston  businessman, 
and  Howard  Fltzpatrick.  sheriff  of  Middlesex 
County,  are  heading  a  drive  to  raise  funds 
to  pay  Luna's  medical  bills. 

On  February  13  a  hand  grenade  explosion 
cost  Luna  his  right  hand  Just  above  the 
wrist.  Dr.  Gilbert  headed  a  team  of  35  medi- 
cal peonle  that  worked  through  the  night 
t/ansplantlng  to  Luna  the  hand  of  a  man 
who  hnd  Just  died. 

The  fact  that  the  transplant  lasted  more 
than  3  weeks  before  the  body  rejected  It  is 
considered  a  tribute  to  Dr   Gilbert's  skill. 


Barrt  a  "Ham"  Operator  Himskij> 
President  Johnson  Isn't  forfeiting  the  vote 
of  any  group,  not  even  the  300.000  amateur 
radio  hobbyists.  Barrt  Goldwater,  a  "ham" 
operator  himself,  has  delighted  his  fellow 
amateurs  by  saying  he  planned  to  talk  to 
them  from  the  White  House  But  watch  for 
a  postage  stamp  to  be  Issued  by  the  Johnson 
administration  commemorating  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  American  Radio  Relay 
League,  the  first  such  official  recognition  the 
"hams"  have  ever  received. 


[From  the  Boston    (Mass.)    Trader,  Mar.  30, 
1964] 
Hams  Build  NrrwoRX  to  Alaska 
(By  Dave  Beaton  and  George  Forsythe) 
Scores   of   worried   New   Englanders  today 
took  advantage  of  a  quickly  organized  ham 
radio  network  to  contact  loved  ones  in  earth- 
quake-ravaged Alaska.. 

Thirty  Greater  Boston  amateur  radio  oper- 
ators, headed  by  Harvard  Square  business- 
man James  Jacobs,  pooled  their  facilities  with 
the  American  Red  Cross  over  the  weekend  to 
establish  communication^  with  Alaska. 

Since  Saturday,  the  operators,  members 
of  a  mlUtary  affiliate  radio  system  (MARS) 
have  handled  nearly  600  messages  between 
continental  United  States  and  Alaska. 

"We  are  In  toucb  wltli  ham  radio  operators 
in  Alaska  who  are  able  to  operate,"  Jacobs 
said.  "The  Red  Cross  people  are  trying  to 
bring  the  messages  we  send  to  the  people 
Involved,  and  to  give  us  a  return  message. 

"This  is  the  first  time  we've  worked  in 
conjunction  with  the  Red  Cross  on  an  opera- 
tion like  this,  but  it's  been  very  successful, 
and  we  plan  to  continue  to  do  this,"  Jacobs 
said. 

"This  is  strictly  a  voluntary  effort  on  our 
part,  "  Jacobs  said.  "We  realize  that  regular 
communications  are  terribly  disrupted,  and 
in  many  cases  this  is  the  only  way  people 
can  find  out  about  relatives  and  loved  ones." 

Jacobs  said  that  persons  who  have  been 
unable  to  learn  the  fate  of  relatives  and 
friends  in  Alaska  can  contact  him  at  his 
Cambridge  store.  UN  4-6650.  or  his  Chestnut 
Hill  home,  RE  4-3332. 

Jacobs  said  the  work  of  the  hams'  network, 
4E4Y.  is  being  reviewed  by  the  Pentagon, 
with  hope  of  utilizing  its  services  In  other 
civilian  disasters. 

He  said  the  group's  "disaster  plan"  has 
been  practiced  at  weekly  drills  for  some 
time.  "We  were  ready  to  go  to  work  within 
6  minutes  after  the  disaster  struck  in 
Alaska,"  he  said. 

The  ham  operators  include  doctors,  engi- 
neers, and  professional  men 

"We  will  continue  to  pass  messages  as 
long  as  It  is  necessary."  he  said.  "We  feel  our 
sjrstem  has  closed  several  gaps  that  used  to 
exist  in  the  past.  It  takes  time,  but  even- 
tually the  messages  will  get  through." 

He  also  said  persons  are  on  duty  at  the 
Boston  ofllce  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
CO  2-1234.  to  take  messages. 


NTW    EKOLANDEES    AWAITINO    WORD 

Among  the  New  Englanders  awaiting  word 
from  Alaska  U  Mrs.  Alice  Hlggins.  82  Pllsudskl 
Way.  South  Boston. 

Her  sister.  Miss  Joan  Kemmett,  formerly 
of  Jamaica  Plain,  and  now  living  in  Anchor- 
age, has  not  been  heard  from  since  the 
devastating  earthquake  struck. 

"Joan  lives  alone,"  Mrs.  Hlggins  said,  "and 
Im  really  worried.  She  Just  moved  into  a 
new  apartment  3  weeks  ago,  and  I  don't  think 
she  knew  too  many  people  in  the  secUon  of 
town  where  she  lived. 

"I've  been  trying  to  call  since  Saturday. 
I  finally  got  through  to  Anchorage  last  night! 
but  Joan's  telephone  was  out  of  order. 

"Joan  went  to  Alaska  3  years  ago  for  a 
vacation.  "  Mrs.  Hlggins  said,  "and  she  liked 
It  so  much  she  decided  to  stay  there.  She's 
a  supervisor  in  the  First  National  Bank  In 
Anchorage.  I  heard  somewhere  where  the 
bank  was  destroyed,  but  the  quake  struck 
after  working  hours,  so  there  was  no  one  in 
the  bank. 

"I  hope  someone  will  be  able  to  make  con- 
tact with  her,"  Mrs.  Hlggins  said. 

WOBtr*!*    ICOTREH    ALSO    HCMnNO 

A  Woburn  mother  is  another  of  those  wait- 
ing and  hoping. 

"It's  a  nightmare  waiting,"  said  Mrs.  Leo 
Facchlnl,  of  17  Robinson  Road.  Woburn. 

Her  son.  Seaman  2C  Leo  Facchlnl,  Jr.,  18. 
Is  stationed  In  Kodlak,  Alaska.  She  has  not 
heard  from  him  and  is  "sick  with  worry." 

He  was  supposed  to  call  home  on  Saturday 
•  •  •  "the  holiday"  call  he  alwasrs  would 
make  when  away  from  home.  He  was  sched- 
uled for  duty  on  Easter  Sunday  and  would 
have  been  unable  to  make  the  call. 

"When  we  heard  of  the  earthquake,  we 
called  the  Red  Cross  several  times  and  then 
we  called  Mr.  Jacobs  in  Cambridge,  but  we've 
heard  nothing  yet."  she  said. 

JOINKD    KAVT    LAST    JUKK 

Leo  Joined  the  Navy  last  June  and  fin- 
ished his  boot  camp  training  in  Great  Lakes, 
111.,  before  being  shipped  to  Kodlak  on  Labor 
Day.  He  has  two  sisters.  Gloria.  21,  and 
Linda,  17. 

"I  realize  that  if  any  service  personnel 
were  injured,  we'd  probably  hear  from  them. 
but  you  cant  help  worrying.  If  we  could 
only  hear  directly  from  him." 

A  Brookllne  woman  Is  anxiously  awaiting 
wiird  from  her  daughter,  wife  of  a  Russian 
Orthodox  missionary  priest  In  Kodlak. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Hourl,  138  Longwood  Avenue. 
Brookllne,  said  she  has  been  unsuccessful  In 
making  telephone  contact  with  her  daughter. 
Yvette  Targonsky. 

Mrs.  Targonsky's  husband.  Rev.  Marclus 
Targonsky,  is  In  charge  of  eight  parishes  In 
Alaska. 

"I'm  hopeful  the  radio  operators  will  be 
able  to  tell  me  something,"  Mrs.  Hourl  said. 
"The  church  that  Father  Targonsky  had  In 
Kodlak  was  a  very  old  building,  and  I'm 
afraid  something  might  have  happened  to 
it." 

Reverend  Targonsky  and  his  wife  visited 
the  Boston  area  last  Sunday  during  a  respite 
from  his  missionary  work. 

KX-STOKKRAM  MAK.  WIVX  ■OUGHT 

Bay  H.  aark.  36,  and  hU  Cuban -born  wife, 
Lucia,  have  not  been  heard  from  as  yet. 
either. 

An  attorney  in  downtown  Anchorage  and  a 
graduate  of  Boston  University  Iaw  School, 
he  is  the  son  of  Bay  W.  Clark,  of  South 
Street.  Stoneham. 

His  brother  and  sister-ln-law.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Clark,  also  live  on  South  Street,  next 
door. 

"We've  called  all  over  trying  to  get  infor- 
mation." Mrs.  Clark  said.  "We  were  told  to 
send  an  airmail  letter  on  Saturday,  but  we 
have  heard  notlilny  yet." 
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Clark  has  been  in  Alaska  for  8  years.  He 
flrst  went  there  to  work  during  a  summer 
while  a  student  and.  aooordtng  to  his  slster- 
jn-law,  his  one  ambition  was  to  go  back. 

Clark's  vrtfe  heads  a  construction  firm  and 
recently  erected  Alaska's  first  dress  factory. 

"They  put  an  apartment  on  top  of  the 
building  and  we  don't  know  whether  or  not 
they  moved  In  yet.    All  we  can  do  is  wait." 

BILLKRICA    MAN    IS    ClOUXJIST 

And  In  BlUerica.  the  anxiety  continues  as 
the  John  C  Moore,  Br.,  famfiy,  of  2  Riverside 
Road    awalU  word  of  their  son,  John,  Jr. 

He  Is  a  geologist  for  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  lived  in  Anchorage.  He  has  been  there 
for  the  past  3  years  after  his  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

•We've  tried  Just  about  everything,"  said 
his  father.  "We  called  the  Red  Cross  in  Se- 
attle, looking  for  information  there.  So 
far.  we've  heard  nothing." 

Clark  la  married  and  has  four  children, 
Linda,  8:  Susan,  7;  Kenneth,  3;  and  Cheryl 
Louise.  3  weeks  old. 

He  also  has  a  brother.  Robert;  a  sister. 
Carolyn;  and  twin  sisters.  Bonnie  and  Deb- 

blP'  IS-  ..    ., 

"There's    nothing    to    do    but    wait.      Mr. 

Moore  said      "Nothing  else  at  all." 

■It's   impossible   not   to   worry."   said   Mrs. 

Florence    Bergeron    of     12    Empire    Street, 

Qulncy. 

•  My  daughter,  Pauline,  and  her  husband. 
Robert  Hammond,  are  in  Seward  and  we 
heard  on  the  radio  this  morning  that  90  per- 
cent of  Seward  is  burning. 

"The  mayor  asked  for  immediate  relief. 
They  need  help  right  away  and  my  family 
lives  Jtist  about  3  miles  from  the  city  sqxiare." 

The  Hammonds  have  been  in  Alaska  for 
the  past  4  years.  Robert  is  a  superintendent 
with  the  city's  power  division.  A  native  of 
Woburn,  he  first  went  there  10  years  ago  and 

•  fell    in    love    with    Alaska."    Mrs.    Bergeron 
said. 

"He  came  here  for  a  visit  4  years  ago  and 
went  back  with  a  wife,"  slie  said. 

The  Hammonds  have  two  children,  Joan, 
3;   and  Thomas,  4  montha. 

"I'm   certain    they're   all   right,"   she   said. 

•  but  I'd  feel  a  lot  better  If  I  could  Just  hear 
from  them." 


Ufly  Amcrk&iu  of  VietDam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  C.  BRUCE 

or    DHHANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.1964 
Mr.  BRUCE.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  that 
every  American  could  read  the  following 
article  which  appeared  fn  the  October  3 
issue  of  America  entitled    'Ugly  Ameri- 
cans of  Vietnam"  which  was  written  by 
Marguerite  Hlgglna.  the  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning    reporter    and    former    Herald 
Tribune  bureau  chief  in  Berlin  and  Tokyo 
and  who  now  writes  for  Newsday.    It  is 
both  timely  and  shocking  and  presents 
an  in-depth  report  on  what  has  hap- 
pened In  Vietnam  as  a  result  of  Ameri- 
can  poUcy  and  action.     Miss  Hlggins' 
rarller    report,    "Saigon    Summary"    of 
.Tanuary  19«4,  written  on  her  return  from 
Vietnam,   attracted  national   attention; 
this  report  brings  her  coverage  of  the 
Vietnam  situation  up  to  date,  and  gives 
added  verification  to  her  previous  as- 
sessment of  the  eventual  results  of  our 
course  of  action  tha*. 
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The  exasperation  Amertcan  citizens 
feel  as  the  casualtlea,  both  American  and 
Vietnamese,  c(»itinue  to  mount  is  co*- 
tainly  widespread  in  our  laod.  However, 
one  possible  solution  to  the  Vietnam 
mess  has  been  offered  by  the  present 
administration  In  Department  of  State 
Publication  7179.  issued  in  June  1961, 
and  entitled  "How  Foreign  PoUcy  Is 
Made": 

We  are  a  government  "of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people." 

This  means  that  all  decisions  ultimately 
must  pass  the  test  of  public  acceptance. 
This  also  means  that  periodically  the  people 
avail  themselves  of  their  right  to  change  the 
men  through  whom  they  govern  themselves. 

This  Is  an  Important  fact  in  our  foreign 
relations.  It  puts  the  world  on  notice  that 
America  is  capable  of  continually  revltallaing 
its  leadership  with  fresh,  new,  and  vigorous 
men,  armed  with  a  clear  mandate  from  the 
people. 


The  article  follows : 

Uglt  Amxkicans  or  Vixtnam 
( By  Marguerite  Hlggins) 
History  may  well  record  that  In  Vietnam 
It  was  the  good  Americans,  the  idealistic 
Americans,  the  perfectionist  Americans  who, 
as  In  the  popular  novel  "The  Ugly  American," 
nearly  did  that  lovely  and  tragic  southeast 
Asian  country  in — but  only  for  Its  own  good. 
It  was  the  idealistic  Americans  who  were 
shocked  at  Dlem's  authorl*.arlan  ways  be- 
cause, among  other  things,  he  "repressed  " 
street  demonstrations  by  Buddhists,  and 
students,  and  Catholics,  and  ancestor  wor- 
shipers and  others.  Never  mind  that  de- 
monstrations in  the  middle  of  a  war  were 
against  the  Vietnamese  law  of  the  land.  The 
Americans  of  the  New  Frontier  had  come  to 
admire  the  civil  disobedience  movement  in 
their  own  country  and  decided  that  America's 
liberal  Image  reqxilred  that  Its  principal 
"client"  in  Asia  act  accordingly.  And  so.  In 
the  summer  of  1963.  mobocracy  came  to  the 
streets    of    Vietnam. 

To  arguments  that  the  Communists  were 
bound  to  take  advantage  of  such  turmoil  (as 
they  do.  after  all,  even  In  the  USA.),  the 
good  Americans  of  Vietnam  sternly  replied 
that  "seeing  Communists  under  every  bed" 
was  merely  an  excuse  for  authoritarian  ways. 
It  was  the  good  Americans  who  believed — 
despite  the  lack  of  any  Bubstantiatlng  evi- 
dence- that  if  certain  Buddhist  monks  made 
charges  against  the  Diem  regime,  and  that  if. 
additionally,  these  accusations  were  accom- 
panied by  suicides  by  fire,  then  the  Buddhists 
must  be  suffering  terribly  under  persecution. 
It  never  occurred  to  the  direct,  openhearted, 
well-intentioned  Americans  that  a  person 
In  Buddhist  garb  could  deliberately  and  de- 
viously Invent  such  a  campaign  to  bring 
down  the  Government,  create  trouble,  and 
enhance  his  own  power.  And  now  a  year 
and  four  coups  d'etat  later,  the  good  Ameri- 
cans are  grieved  to  see  the  Buddhists  and 
students  back  on  the  streets.  fighUng  their 
own  Buddhist-led  government,  each  other, 
and — what  depths  of  ingratitude — even  de- 
nouncing the  Americans! 

What  had  happened?  Very  simple.  The 
good  Americans  had  acted  on  the  very  false 
assumption  that  somehow  an  oriental  coun- 
try that  had  never  experienced  nationhood 
or  known  peace  could  nonetheless  develop 
'Instant  democracy"  and  operate  respon- 
sibly In  the  middle  of  a  war.  acting  with  the- 
smoothness  and  patriotic  dedication  that  Is 
expected  in  countries  like  Great  Britain, 
where  It  took  many  hundreds  of  years  and 
many  wars  to  make  responsive  g;ovemment 
possible. 

Such  a  false  assumption  is  a  bungle  that 
history  does  not  lightly  forgive.  And  today 
Vietnam's    survival    Is   in   doubt.     The    im- 


possible, If  well-meaning,  American  demands 
for  the  trappings  at  democracy  brought  near 
chaos  Instead. 

And  the  supreme  irony  of  It  all  Is  tnat 
since  the  antt-Dlem  coup  of  November  1. 
1963.  which  Washington  signaled  In  hopes 
of  better  times.  American  officials  have  pri- 
vately come  full  circle.  As  one  small  ex- 
ample, tbe  United  States  In  recent  months 
bas  loet  any  Illusion  that  a  Vietnamese  stu- 
dent riot  makes  right.  And  yet  a  year  ago. 
if  the  Vietnamese  students  took  to  the 
streets,  it  was  they  who  were  right  and  Diem 
wrong  It  was  reflex  action.  By  now  Wash- 
ington has  concluded  that  in  the  light  of  the 
indiscipline,  factionalism.  Irresponsibility, 
and  endemic  plotting  characteristic  of  the 
educated  Vietnamese,  no  person  can  keep 
control  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam  without 
resorting  to  virtually  the  same  Ught  rem 
as  held  by  Diem. 

But  how  can  you  make  policy  based  oh 
such  an  assumption,  when  you  dont  dare 
speak  it  out  loud?  Can  you  Imagine  the 
American  Secretary  of  State  saying:  "We've 
made  such  a  confused  mess  In  Vietnam  that 
we  either  install  an  efficient  dictator  for  the 
duration  or  that  country  goes  under  and  we 
lose  Asia?" 

Can  you  ever  Imagine  good,  perfectionist, 
idealistic  Americans  even  adnaittl'lig  that 
what's  good  for  modern  Am«lca  may  not 
work  Just  at  this  Instant  of  time  In  oriental 
Vietnam?  What  would  Carl  Sandburg  and 
Senator  Morsx  think  of  an  American  policy 
unabashedly  dedicated  to  the  support  In  this 
emergency  of  the  unspeakable — a  military 
dictatorship? 

Or  perhaps  we  could  foUow  this  policy 
without  quite  saying  it  out  loud. 

Or  is  it  too  late  to  salvage  anything?  Can 
anyone  be  found  with  the  strength,  and 
determination,  and  patriotism,  and  stature 
In  Vietnam  to  manage  a  country  made  al- 
most unmanageable  by  the  dlstntegratlon 
of  the  established  law  and  order,  the  witch 
hunts  imposed  by  the  Buddhist  extremists. 
the  arbitrary  arrests  and  the  whipsawlng 
tactics  of  rival  pressure  groups?  How  far 
has  the  dtslntegraticm  gone? 

The  Americana  bear  a  great  responsibility 
for  this  disintegration  of  the  very  fabric 
of  Vietnamese  society  during  the  past 
months.  It  is  largely  the  result  of  their 
violent  misjudgmente  of  friend  and  enemy, 
their  mistaken  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of 
the  struggle,  and  their  acceptance  of  an  in- 
credible double  Bttmdard  ctf  Justice.  All 
these  things  have  demoralized  many  good 
soldiers  and  good  administrators — the  very 
persons  that  Vietnam  needs  most  desperately 
if  it  is  to  get  on  with  the  war. 

On  the  all-important  qxiestlon  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  friends  and  enemies  of 
freedom  in  Vietnam,  it  is,  alas,  fair  to  say 
that  only  In  recent  months  has  most  oC  the 
United  States  begun  to  recognlBe  that  the 
Buddhist  agitation  of  last  summer  was  a 
gigantic  hoax  perpetrated  by  a  power- 
hungry.  Communist-trained  minority  Inside 
the  Buddhist  movement.  There  are  14  differ- 
ent branches  of  Buddhists  inside  South  Viet- 
nam, and  they  may  total  5  million  members 
(or  a  third  of  the  population  of  14  mUIlon). 
The  leader  of  the  most  militant  and  politi- 
cally and  ambitious  Buddhists  is  the  Rev- 
erend Trl  Quang  of  Hu*,  who  far  the  past 
6  months  has  been  waging  a  ruthless  struggle 
for  power  against  the  moderate  an tl -Com- 
munist wing  of  Buddhism. 

Trl  Quang  Is  the  monk  who  masterminded 
the  antl-Dlem  campaign.  He  Is  a  former 
activist  with  the  Communist  Vletmlnh  and 
Is  therefore  Ccanmunlst  trained,  but  he  now 
says  that  his  service  with  the  Vletmlnh  was 
a  passing  phase.  Until  recently  the  Ameri- 
cans have  taken  him  at  his  wortL  Indeed. 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Salgtm  onoe  thought  so 
/liighly  of  Thlch  Trl  Quang  that  Ambaandor 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  saw  fit  to  grant  him  polit- 
ical asylum  between  August  and  Wovember  of 
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1963,  even  though  thla  wma  •galnat  foreign 
aenrice  regulatiotu.  After  Trl  Q\um^  antl- 
Amerlcan  m&neuTers  of  the  summer  of  IMM, 
howerer,  •ome  Amerlc&xM  at  Umt  have  been 
wondering  out  loud  tf  they  had  been  har^ 
boring  a  Trojan  horse.  Ambassador  Maxwell 
Taylor  said  that  Trl  Quang  is  a  "dubloiis 
character"  who  may  well  be  the  "Makarlos 
of  southeast  Asia. 

The  eye  opener  for  the  Americans  only 
came,  really,  when  the  Reverend  Trl  Quang 
made  what  may  prove  to  be  the  one  mistake 
of  this  clever  monk's  political  career.  This 
mistake  was  to  attack  the  United  States 
openly  with  accusations  so  absurd  and  so 
malicious  as  to  raise  questions  In  the  Tnin<iif 
of  reasonable  men  everywhere  about  the 
validity  of  every  previous  accusation  made 
by  him.  starting  last  spring  and  sunmier 
against  Diem  and  again  In  early  1964  in  his 
sinister  campaign  to  topple  the  Buddhist- 
dominated  regime  of  General  Khanh. 

Trl  Qiiang  gave  public  vent  to  bis  antl- 
Amerlcanlsm  In  the  Buddhist  weekly  Hal 
Trleu  Am  (Voice  of  the  Ocean  Tide),  which 
he  unquestionably  dominates.  In  this  Bud- 
dhist Journal,  Trl  Quang  accused  the  United 
States  of  stirring  up  religious  feelings  in  the 
northern  city  of  Danang.  and  therefore  of 
being  responsible  for  the  shocking  atrocities 
there  this  August,  in  which  a  Catholic  vil- 
lage In  the  suburbs  was  burned  by  Buddhist 
mobs  (probably  led  by  Vietcong).  In  the 
process,  at  least  eight  Catholics  loet  their 
lives  by  beheadings,  beatings,  and  stran- 
gling!, at  least  three  having  been  dragged  to 
their  deaths  from  the  recovery  room  of  a 
hospital. 

But  the  Buddhist  weekly  tried  to  place  the 
blame  on  the  Americans,  asserting  that  "for 
ages  past,  before  the  Americana  arrived  here. 
Buddhists  never  destroyed  or  burnt  any 
houses."  The  Buddhist  weekly  also  accused 
the  Voice  of  America  and  American  newspa- 
pers of  stirring  up  religious  troubles  through- 
out Vietnam.  It  said  that  there  would  have 
been  no  violence  in  the  village  outside  Dan- 
ang if  American  servicemen  had  not  fired 
shots  into  the  air  when  mobe  tried  to  swarm 
Into  their  billets  Inside  the  city.  But  how 
could  shots  fired  in  the  heart  of  a  city  be 
connected  with  the  burning  and  pillaging 
and  the  killings  In  a  village  far  from  Ameri- 
can billets? 

In  any  case,  Buddhist  charges  that  the 
United  States  is  fostering  religious  hostility 
is  in  contradiction  to  the  obvious  fact  that 
America's  interests  demand  Instead — and 
most  urgently — political  stability  and  an  end 
to  the  "war  within  a  war"  among  Vietnam's 
religious  groupings,  so  that  energies  can  be 
concentrated  against  the  real  enemy — the 
Communist  Vietcong.  The  accusations  In 
the  Buddhist  weekly  were  publicly  rejected 
by  William  Bundy,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs.  This  is  un- 
usual In  Itself,  since  the  State  Department 
has  felt  the  strongest  Inhibitions  about  voic- 
ing disapproval  of  the  Buddhists.  Indeed. 
Secretary  Biindy  went  further  than  mere 
disapproval.  He  said:  "I  was  rather  sad- 
dened to  see  it,  because  It  seems  to  me  Just 
the  sort  of  thing  that  the  Vietcong  would 
like  to  see  put  out." 

For  the  sake  of  perspective.  It  is  Impor- 
tant to  stress  how  untypical  Is  Trl  Quang 
as  compared  to  the  majority  of  Vietnamese 
Buddhists,  who  are  gentle,  otherwordly  types, 
completely  lacking  in  political  ambition. 
Indeed,  Tri  Quang  was  defeated  In  his  quest 
to  become  titular  leader  of  all  Vietnamese 
Buddhists  In  an  election  by  secret  ballot  last 
January.  Chosen  instead  was  the  Reverend 
Tarn  Chau,  a  refugee  from  Communist  North 
Vietnam,  who  has  occasionally  sljown  signs 
of  a  vague  kind  of  anticommunlsm.  Twice 
in  the  spring  of  1964,  the  Reverend  Tam 
Chau  publicly  rebuked  the  Reverend  Trl 
Quang  for  the  violence  of  his  anti-American, 
antl-Khanh,  and  anti-CathoUc  propaganda. 
But  since  that  time  the  forces  of  modera- 


tion tnald*  tbs  Buddlilst  movement  have 
el«*rly  bMn  oranrhelniMl  by  the  extremist 
wing  tod  by  TH  Qa«ng.  who  Is  a  master  detn- 
•goc  and  wbo  e«n  aroase  mobs  and 
street  desnoostratoc*  as  no  other  Vietnamese 


What  U  the  aim  of  the  divisive  poliUcal 
game  played  by  Trl  Quang?  A  wise  and  ex- 
perienced foreign  observer  in  Saigon  aununed 
things  up  this  way:  "A  defensible  case 
can  be  made  for  the  theory  that  Tri  Quang 
will  sooner  or  later  seek  to  undermine  any 
stable  anti-Communist  government  in  Viet- 
nam in  the  belief  that  anarchy  will  drive  the 
United  States  to  go  home  out  of  exasperation 
and  bfdHement.  This  would  permit  the 
emergence  of  a  neutralist  or  possibly  pro- 
Communist  state,  with  Trl  Quang  the  obvi- 
ous candidate  for  leadership  " 

This  observer  continued:  "If  Tri  Quang 
wants  to  deliver  Vietnam  to  netralLsm  ch- 
conununlsm  under  his  own  leadership,  it 
would  explain  the  mystery  of  why  this  spring 
(1964)  he  again  raised  the  false  issue  of  per- 
secution on  the  part  of  the  Blhanh  govern- 
ment, which  is,  after  all.  dominated  by  Bud- 
dhists. Such  a  charge  la  ridlculotos  in  the 
light  of  all  the  concessions — Indeed  the  fa- 
vortlsm — shown  the  Buddhists  by  Khanh 's 
regime.  But  the  cry  of  "Buddhist  persecu- 
tion"— as  Trl  Qiiang  well  knows — brings  an 
almost  Pavolvian  reaction  In  the  outside 
world,  where  most  people  are  too  uninformed 
and  too  naive  to  believe  that  a  Buddhist 
monk  might  make  up  such  accusations  out 
of  whole  cloth  to  gain  his  own  ends.  So  It 
is  an  effective  way  of  harassing  the  govern- 
ment. Such  ambitions  would  explain  Trl 
Quang's  constant  demands  for  purges  of  ofD- 
clals — not  Just  Catholics,  but  Confuclanlsts. 
Cao  Dal,  Hoa  Hao.  Ancestor  Worshipers,  Mxis- 
11ms,  etc. — who  were  "guilty"  of  nothing  ex- 
cept faithfully  fighting  against  the  Commu- 
nists under  Diem.  And  mark  you.  It  is  of 
great  slgnlflcance  that  Tri  Quang's  Intended 
victims  were  always  the  toughest  of  antl- 
Communlsts.  In  appeasing  Trl  Quang  with 
purges  of  persons  innocent  of  any  breaking 
of  any  known  law,  both  post-Dlem  military 
Juntas  created  tremendous  morale  problems 
in  the  military  and  civil  service,  which  are 
being  denuded  of  reliable  personnel.  Viet- 
namese reason  that  U — after  the  fact — It 
becomes  a  crime  to  have  carried  out  orders 
of  one  head  of  state,  It  can,  similarly,  be- 
come a  crime  ex  poet  facto  to  have  served 
another.  They  are  s6%red  to  take  responsi- 
bility. Chains  of  command  break  down 
Perhaps  the  officer  who  gives  orders  today 
win  be  purged  tomorrow.  Can  his  subordi- 
nate take  the  risk  of  doing  his  bidding? 
And  that  is  why,  if  the  constant  purges  de- 
manded by  Trl  Quang  continue,  the  struc- 
ture of  government  will  be  so  weakened  as  to 
make  it  easy  for  the  Vietcong, to  take  over 
from  within." 

Does  the  United  States  realize  this  tragedy 
in  the  making? 

This  correspondent  has  often  wondered 
whether  the  Americans  have  any  clear  idea 
of  what  is  going  on  in  this  alien  and  distant 
land,  and  I  am  not  the  only  one  whose  mind 
reaches  for  the  phrase  "they  know  not  what 
they  do." 

An  American -educated  Vietnamese  profes- 
sor put  it  this  way:  "The  Americans  here 
often  seem  utterly  disconnected  from  Viet- 
namese reeJity.  They  can't  converse  with 
the  Vietnamese.  You  Americans  dont  know 
French  and  won't  bother  with  Vietnamese. 
How  can  these  bluff,  hearty  Americans  com- 
municate with  the  delicate  and  devious  psy- 
chology of  our  bend-wlth-the-wlUow  people? 
Even  your  American  Secretary  of  SUte — Dean 
Rusk — does  not  t>other  to  do  his  homework 
about  such  an  elementary  matter  as  the  eth- 
nic composition  of  this  coiintry.  Rusk  had 
the  Ignorance  to  say  at  a  public  press  con- 
ference that  80  percent  of  the  Vietnamese  are 
Buddhists. 

"This  lack  of   knowledge  about  a  country 


whose  government  you  are  hiring  and  flrlng 
is  an  insult.  How  can  anyone  who  claims  to 
know  anything  about  Vietnam  believe  that 
Confucianista  and  Ancestor  ~  Worshipers  are 
the  same  thing  as  Buddhists.  That  is  worse 
than  saying  that  Lutherans  and  Muslims  be- 
long to  the  same  religion  because  they  both 
believe  In  a  God.  Does  Mr.  Rusk  think  that 
our  million  Montagnards  (who  wear  loin- 
cloths, carry  spears,  and  believe  In  magic  i 
even  know  who  Buddha  Is?  And  what  about 
the  Cao  Dal?  Is  a  religion  that  worships 
Victor  Hugo,  Sun  Yat-sen.  and  Joan  of  Arc 
something  that  can  be  called  Buddhist?  And 
I  could  go  on  to  ask  about  the  Muslims  and 
Hindus  and  Chains  and  Taolsts.  etc.  And  yet 
the  American  Secretary  of  State  seems  to 
think  that  a  few  Buddhist  monks  from  Hu* 
can  speak  for  80  percent  of  the  Vietnamese 
people,  when  they  dont  even  speak  for  many 
Buddhists,  for  the  real  Buddhists  are  non- 
poUtlcal." 

According  to  the  Vietnamese  professor: 
"President  Dlem's  greatest  mistake  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1963  was  to  listen 
to  the  Americans.  Washington  forced  Diem 
to  dig  his  own  poIiUcal  grave  when  it  urged 
him  In  the  summer  erf  1963  to  be  lenient 
and  allow  that  extremist  wing  of  Buddhists 
and  students  to  create  turmoil  in  the  streets, 
and  so  to  parade  their  false  charges  to  the 
gullible  American  press  and  powerful  tele- 
vision media  In  such  a  way  that  the  whole 
world  began  to  believe  the  accusations 
against  him.  The  Americans  were  tying 
Dlem's  hands  behind  his  back  and  telling  the 
manipulators  of  the  mob — hit  him  again 
Tri  Quang  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  being 
smart  enough  to  aim  hie  blows  for  the  mo- 
ment when  CBS  news  and  the  New  York 
Times  were  ready. 

Diem  knew  that  Trl  Quang  was  using  the 
Xa  liOl  Pagoda  as  a  propaganda  and  subver- 
sion command  post  to  topple  his  regime. 
Diem  knew  that  Tri  Quang  had  served  with 
the  Communists  and  that  the  tumult  was 
serving  the  Commurast  ends.  He  knew  all 
about  those  horrible  Buddhist  suicide  squads 
in  which  monks  brainwashed  likely  recruits, 
furnished  them  with  gasoline  and  antl-paln 
pills.  (A  description  of  these  suicide  squads 
is  given  in  the  December.  1963  United  Na- 
tions report  on  the  Vietnam  question.) 
Diem  had  every  sound  reason  to  end  the 
mobocracy.  arrest  its  leaders.  Its  suicide 
squads  and  get  on  with  the  war.  Instead,  to 
please  the  Americans  he  allowed  the  turbu- 
lence to  go  on  for  3. whole  months  and  in 
the  process  permitted  the  Buddhists  to 
poison  world  opinion  to  the  extent  that 
Washington  decided  to  get  rid  of  him  It 
was  a  perfect  vicious  circle,  and  it  served 
Diem  right  for  ever  having  trusted  the 
Americans  in  the  first  place  " 

Incredible  as  It  sounds.  President  Ken- 
nedy, it  now  appears,  was  dismayed  and 
upset  by  the  antl-Dlem  coup  d'etat  by  the 
time  it  finally  happened.  The  authority  Tor 
this  U  McGeorge  Bundy,  White  House  Ad- 
viser on  National  Security  Affairs  Alas, 
President  Kennedy  was  badly  served  by  dia- 
metrically exposed  advice  on  Vietnam,  and 
nothing  Illustrates  this  better  than  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  realize  that  his  own  actions 
had  sealed  Dlem's  doom.  Why  dldnt  his 
experts  so  advise  him? 

There  are  good,  sincere  Americans  who  feel 
that  the  get- Diem  leaders — Ambassador  Hen- 
ry Cabot  Lodge,  Under  Secretary  of  SUte 
Averell  Harriman,  and  Roger  Hllsman.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
affairs— knew  that  the  political  and  economic 
warfare  waged  by  the  United  States  was 
bound  to  topple  Diem,  and  disguised  this 
fact  out  of  fear  that  President  Kennedy 
might  soften  his  antl-Dlem  position  and  foil 
the  fevolt  they  so  much  desired  There  are 
eqvially  good,  sincere  Americans  who  feel 
that  the  get-Dlem  American  officers  truly 
did  not  realize  the  consequences  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  other  sanctions  and  believed  they 
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would  merely  serve  the  purpose  of  forcing 
Diem  to  institute  reforms. 

It  Is  probable  that  the  antl-Dlem  trium- 
virate of  Lodge.  Harriman,  and  Hllsman  did 
not  foresee  that,  in  destroying  Diem,  they 
were  also  destroying  the  only  regime  that 
had  been  able  to  make  any  progress  in  that 
chaoUc  country  and  setting  the  war  effort 
back  perhaps  a  year,  perhaps  forever.  Am- 
Iwssador  Lodge's  crystal  ball  was  so  clouded 
that  even  3  weeks  after  Dlem's  death,  and  at 
a  time  when  the  Communist  Vietcong  were 
making  furious  gains  In  the  countryside,  he 
told  the  press  that  "prospects  for  defeating 
-\  commtmism  are  better  than  they  ever  were." 
Tet  this  was  the  man  who  was  telling 
the  Vietnamese  how  to  run  their  country 
and  at  the  same  time  advising  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

New  Frontier  sources  now  state  that  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  probably  never  fully  grasped 
the  depth  of  Lodge's  determination  to  get 
rid  of  Diem- 

Being  far  removed  from  any  understand- 
ing of  Asian-  phychoVr?y,  President  Ken- 
nedy, for  example,  did  i..  t  realize  the  im- 
pact of  such  things  as  Ambassador  Lodges 
decision  to  call  on  the  buddhlsts— the  very 
people  who  were  chaUenglng  the  Government 
to  a  struggle  to  the  death — before  even  pre- 
senting his  credenUals  to  Diem.  Lodge  may 
have  naively  thought  that  he  was  merely 
making  a  gesture  In  favor  of  religious  tol- 
erance, but  all  Vietnam  suspected  that  Amer- 
ica   waa    Joining    the    opposition    Buddhist 

Pivrty.  ^  , 

In  retrospect,  it  appears  that  the  doom  or 
the  Diem  regime   waa   sealed    on   August  24. 
1963.     On  this  day,  a  Saturday,  a  telegram 
was  sent  from  Washington  that  wUl  forever 
be  controversial   from    the  point  of  view  of 
International    ethics,    wlsdcan.    timing,    and 
America's  relations  with  a  wartime  ally.     In 
this    telegram,    whose    architect    was    Roger 
Hllsman.   the  United  States   said.   In   effect, 
that  unless   Diem   capitulated    to   American 
demands   for    "reform."    the    American   Em- 
bassy should  unleash  ttie  Vietnamese   gen- 
erals who  had  l>een  cbronlcally  and  habitu- 
ally plotting  against  the  Diem  regime  from 
the  day  of  lU  Inception.     The  reforms  de- 
sired of  Diem  Included  the  exile  of  brother 
Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu  and  the  release  from  JaU  of 
the  antl-Dlem  BuddhlaS  and  student  agita- 
tors—an  event  that  wwuid  have  meant  re- 
Btarttog  the  turbulent  eptsodes  of  the  sum- 
mer     The       telegram       was       internaUonal 
dynamite  because  plotting  In  Vietnam  among 
the    educated    classes    is    endemic.     It    Is    a 
national  pastime,  as  chess  la  to  the  Russians. 
It  doesn't  matter  who  Is  m  power— Emperor 
Bao    Dal.    Diem.     General     Mlnh.     General 
Khanh— the   Vietnamese    plotter   Just   cant 
shake    that    plotUng    Jag.     But    untU    Au- 
gust 24,  1963.  the  American  reaction  had  al- 
ways befen   to   turn   the   plotters   down  and 
tell  them  to  lay  off  the  Government.     And 
no  self-respecting  plotter  eould  hope  for  suc- 
cess In  Vietnam  without  American  help. 

Not  untU  August  24  did  the  Vietnamese 
plotters  get    the   American   green   light. 

The  August  24  teleyam  unleashing  the 
Vietnamese  generals  caused  an  Intergovern- 
mental crisis  Inside  the  U.S.  Government. 
It  can  now  be  revealed  that  both  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  and  CIA  Director  John 
McCone  felt  that  the  "get-Dlem  boys"  led 
by  Hllsman  and  Harriman  had  pulled  a  fast 
one  on  the  officials  inside  the  Government, 
who  feared  correctly  that  a  coup  detat  would 
hurt   the   war   effort. 

On  the  afternoon  that  the  telegram  went 
out.  McNamara  was  on  vacation,  Mr.  McCone 
was  m  Los  Angeles.  President  Kennedy  was 
In  Hyannlsport.  and  Secretary  Rusk  was  at  a 
bell  game  In  New  York. 

After  the  Dlem-must-go  telegram  had  been 
prepared.  Roger  Hllsmaa  read  it  to  Kennedy 
by  telephone,  but  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
President  never  graat>ed  the  full  Import,  for 
the   convenaUon  had   to   be   conducted   in 


cryptic  terma.  The  telegram  was  dlscxissed 
by  telephone  with  Rusk  in  the  same  cryptic 
manner.  Tb»  CIA  says  no  re»p<MiBlbIe  official 
was  consulted  in  advance  of  the  telegram's 
dispatch,  though  an  inlormaUon  copy  was 
received.  Boewell  GUpatrlck,  Deputy  De- 
fense Secretary,  was  told  of  the  telegram  by 
Hllsman.  who  prefaced  the  information  with 
the  announcement  tha.t  It  had  already  been 
cleared  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and 
President  Kennedy.  Obviously  Gllpatrlck 
was  not  In  a  position  to  overrule  them. 

According  to  a  top  McNamara  aid:  "We  are 
convinced  that  Hllsman  and  Harriman  delib- 
erately rushed  Uiat  telegram  out  when  Mc- 
Cone and  McNamara  were  out  of  town  be- 
cause they  knew  that  otherwise  such  a  docu- 
ment would  never  have  gone  out." 

On  receipt  of  the  August  24  telegram.  Am- 
bassador Lodge  very  sensibly  called  on  the 
CIA  to  take  a  poll  of  the  plot-hai>py  Viet- 
namese generals  to  see  If  they  were  ready  to 
act.  To  the  chagrin  of  the  antl-Dlem  trium- 
virate In  Washington,  the  first  reaction  of 
General  Mlnh  and  others  was:  "Who,  me? 
Why  not  pick  on  him?"  In  other  words,  all 
the  talk  about  revolt  was — at  that  stage — 
mere  bravado.  The  Vietnamese  generals  had 
barked  bravely  so  long  as  the  American  leash 
was  on  them  and  they  knew  they  could  do 
nothing.  But  when  the  leash  was  off.  they 
got  scared.  This  Initial  reaction  was  reported 
to  the  National  Security  Council,  and  on 
Wednesday,  August  28,  President  Kennedy 
decided  to  modify  American  policy.  On 
paper,  the  United  States  was  no  longer  to 
engage  In  fomenting  a  coup  d'etat  but  would 
concentrate  on  forcing  IDem  to  "reform." 

But  now  It  was  too  late.  Everyone  In 
Vietnam  knew  that  America  had  declared 
political  virar  on  Diem.  Everybody  knew 
about  the  telegram. 

The  previous  psychological  barrier  to  re- 
volt was  now  down.  The  generals— given  a 
little  time — ^began  screwing  up  their  cour- 
age And  then  when  the  United  States  cut 
off  economic  aid.  Including  deliveries  of  the 
goods  whose  sale  was  used  to  pay  the  Araiy, 
the  Vietnamese  reasoned— as  General  Mlnh 
later  declared— that  this  slash  in  aid  was  a 
signal  from  the  United  States  that  Diem  s 
head  was  the  price  for  continuing  American 
military  help.  ..^^ 

It  is  par  for  the  Vietnamese  cotirse  that 
President  Kennedys  advisors  never  warned 
him  that  these  pressures  were  Inevitably 
spelling  Dlem's  doom.  Is  It  possible  that  an 
official  like  Hllsman,  who  was  the  most  re- 
sponsible for  Vietnamese  affairs,  lived  In  such 
a  never-never  land  that  he  thought  Diem 
could  survive  such  devastating  hostility  from 
the  country  that  held  him  at  Its  mercy? 

In  Vietnam  Itself,  the  educated  people  felt 
that  America's  overt  hostility  made  Dlem's 
survival  only  a  matter  of  time.  Such  things 
as  the  Voice  of  America's  unrelenting  attacks 
on  the  Diem  regime  made  a  deep  impression, 
not  because  of  what  the  VOA  said,  but  as  a 
sign  that  Washington  had  declared  war  to 
the  death  on  Diem.. 

Most  Vietnamese  assumed  that  powerful 
America  was  bound  to  win  the  unequal 
struggle.  And  so  even  the  top  Vietnamese 
long  loyal  to  Diem  began  to  defect.  In  a 
vUlt  In  October  1963,  Secretary  McNamara 
and  other  Washington  officials  discovered 
thU  trend  and  were  dismayed.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  Secretary  McNamara  and  the  high- 
level  Washington  visitors  that  Vietnamese 
were  deserting  Diem  primarily  because  they 
thought  this  was  what  the  Americans 
wanted. 

Did  It  ever  cross  Washington's  mind  to  call 
off  the  violent  antl-Dlem  broadcasts  and  re- 
move the  economic  sanctions  that  made 
these  Vietnamese  decide  in  desperation  to 
flee  the  sinking  Diem  ship  before  the  Ameri- 
cans launched  the  coup  de  grace?  Appar- 
ently not.  There  was  one  simple  way  that 
Dlem's  ship  cotUd  have  been  saved.  Up  to 
the  last  moment,  at  course,  his  regime  would 


have  survived  If  the  United  States  had  pub- 
licly and  unequivocaUy  declared  itself 
against  a  coup  d'etat.  But  of  course  It  never 
did.  And  those  generals  who  staged  the  coup 
d'etat  will  forever  be  under  the  impression 
that  their  actions  were  Just  what  America 
wanted. 

After  November  1,  1963,  the  policies  prac- 
ticed by  the  United  States  in  Vietnam  seem 
like  a  bad  nightmare.  And  the  most  eordid 
phase  of  this  policy  Lb  the  incredible  double 
standard  practiced  by  the  US.  Embassy  In 
Saigon — a  double  standard  that  has  acceler- 
ated the  splrallng  decline  of  morale  and  law 
and  order. 

For  example.  In  contrast  to  the  denuncia- 
tions of  the  Diem  regln»«  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, the  United  States  as  of  thU  writing 
has  remained  totally  silent  concerning  the 
arrests  of  professors,  officials  and  students, 
all  stanch  antl-Cosnmunlsts.  who  have  been 
held  without  trial  since  last  November  with- 
out legal  charges  against  them  of  any  kind. 
American  silence  has  been  a  great  encour- 
agement to  the  Instigators  of  witch  hunts. 

The  morale  of  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces 
was  given  a  terrible  blow  In  the  spring  of 
1964  in  the  trial  and  sentencing  of  MaJ. 
Dang  Sy.  a  war  iiero.  a  Catholic,  and  a  former 
deputy  Province  chief  of  the  imperial  north- 
ern city  of  Hu6.  ICaJ.  Dang  Sy  was  on  duty 
May  8,  1963.  when  Buddhists  rioted  and  as- 
saulted the  Hu6  radio  station.  At  the  time, 
MaJ.  Dang  Sy  was  ordered  by  the  Province 
chief,  a  Buddhist  colonel,  to  protect  Govern- 
ment property  with  whatever  means  neces- 
sary. Therefore  UaJ.  Dang  Sy  authorized 
his  troops  to  throw  Into  the  crowds  Ameri- 
can MK  III  concussion  grenades  because 
these  have  frightening  pyroteclmlc  effects — 
but  cannot  kill.  Or  so,  anyway,  says  the 
US.  Department  of  the  Army  Field  Manual 
No.  23.  In  lu  section  on  grenades  and  py- 
rotechnics, the  Army  manual  says  that  these 
grenades  have  capabilities  limited  to  "oon- 
cvission,  burst  eardrums,  and  shock"  as  pos- 
sible effects  on  persons  near  the  explosion. 

This  description  by  the  U.S.  Army  manual 
would   tend  therefore  to  suppwrt  claims  of 
MaJ.  Dang  Sy  that  the  grenade  or  exploalon 
that  caused  the  killing  of  eight  persons  was 
not  launched  by  his  men  but  by  eome  out- 
side  force,   probably  the  Vietcong.     In  any 
case,  despite  the  evidence,  despite  the  fact 
that  MaJ.  Dang  Sy  was  only  doing  what  he 
was  ordered,  he  was  smtenced  to  life  im- 
ptrlsonment  In  what  was  surely  the  greatest 
travesty  of  Justice  in  recent  Vietnamese  his- 
tory.   And  from  the  United  Statee?     SUence. 
In  Vietnam,   the   lesson  of   the   Dang  Sy 
trial  has  not  been  lost  on  the  military  rank 
and    file.      For    example.    Vietnamese    para- 
troopers who  stood  aside  in  Danang  when 
the  Buddhists  burned  homes  and  murdered 
Catholics  gave  as  their  reason  that  they  were 
not   going   to    interfere   with    the    attackers 
without  written  orders  from  their  superior, 
since  they  did  not  want  to  risk  punishment 
should  the  Buddhists  later  denounce  them 
as  they  had  denounced  MaJ.  Dang  Sy.    Dtir- 
Ing  the  bloody  turmoil  In  Saigon,  many  mili- 
tary units  also  refused  to  Interfere  without 
written  Instructions. 

Around  Hu6  and  in  the  central  Provinces, 
the  Intervention  of  the  Buddhist  extremist 
wing  In  attempts  by  the  authorities  to  police 
and  control  the  Vietcong  have  reached  alarm- 
ing proportions — and  yet  the  Buddhists  have 
the  authorities  so  bamlx>ozled  that  they 
(perhaps  remembering  Dlems  fate)  are 
fearful  of  fighting  back. 

A  distinguished  foreign  observer  has 
written  this  factual  and  fascinating  account 
of  how  the  Vietcong  profit  from  all  this : 

If  a  Communist  agent  who  is  arrested  In 
central  Vietnam  claims  that  he  is  a  Buddhist 
being  persecuted,  he  is  likely  to  be  released. 
The  authorities  wlU  apologize  to  the  local 
Buddhist  association.  The  official  who  made 
the  arrest  will  be  reprimanded,  maybe  dis- 
mlHsed.    Thla  has  happened  often  enough  in 
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some  provinces  since  last  November  1  to 
make  police  and  military  fearful  to  take 
action  against  suspected  Vletcong  Commu- 
nist collaborators.  They  know  that  If  they 
do.  the  provincial  Buddhist  association  may 
shoot  off  a  telegram  to  the  newly  formed 
Buddlilst  "unified  church"  In  Saigon. 
Buddhist  leaders  will  complain  to  the  Oov- 
ernment.  A  couple  of  Saigon  dally  papers 
win  run  sensational  stories  about  repression 
of  Buddhists.  And  the  Government  will 
probably  stirrender  to  the  pressure.  PVir  ex- 
ample, In  Duy  Xuyen  Province,  which  Is 
heavily  Infiltrated  by  Communists,  400  per- 
sons were  held  between  July  20  and  August 
5  for  Investigation  and  reeducation.  Of 
this  total,  only  90  were  Buddhists,  40  were 
Catholics,  and  the  rest  Ancestor  Worshipers. 
But  the  provincial  Buddhist  Association 
claimed  that  all  were  Buddhists  and  that 
they  were  being  persecuted  for  their  religion. 
The  district  chief  and  division  commander 
were  fired.  General  Khanh  made  a  special 
trip  to  Duy  Xuyen  on  August  9  to  express 
regrets  and  donate  50.000  piastres  to  "victims 
of  persecution." 

Unfortunately,  all  this  Is  only  a  partial  pic- 
ture of  the  troubles  to  which  South  Vietnam 
Is  being  subjected — troubles  that  include  a 
secessionist  movement  of  three  Provinces  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Hu6 
and  Involving  both  the  Buddhist  Trl  Quang 
and  a  number  of  professors  at  the  university 
there. 

Where   Is   it   all   going   to   lead'' 
It  Is  certainly  clear  that  the  war  effort  can- 
not but  be  hurt  by  agitation,  demonstrations. 
and  antl -Government  plotting  that  gives  the 
Vletcong  so  many  opportunities 

It  Is  also  clear  that  turmoil  Is  an  Invitation 
to  Hanoi  to  Intensify  Its  war  effort  In  hopes 
that  chaoB  will  xUtlmately  provide  the  open- 
ing to  push  South  Vietnam  at  a  minimum 
into  neutralism  and  at  a  maximum  Into  total 
surrender. 

And  It  U  Interesting  that  while  the  United 
States  has  made  most  of  the  noises  about 
publicly  escalating  the  conflict  in  Vietnam, 
It  Is  the  Communists  who  have  in  fact  In- 
creased their  Intrusion  into  South  Vietnam 
to  an  extent  far  greater  than  has  the  United 
States.  Virtually  all  regular  Vletcong  units 
are  equipped  today  with  heavy  mortars,  for 
example,  whereas  a  year  ago  this  wae  a  rarity. 
And  the  Communists  In  Hanoi  are  now  even 
penetrating  the  South  with  regular  North 
Vietnamese  officers  born  and  bred  In  the 
North. 

Previously,  Hanoi  had  staffed  the  Invading 
Communist  cadres  only  with  Vietnamese 
who  had  lived  In  the  South  but  had  gone 
North  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  in  the  regroup- 
ment  of  1964  at  the  time  of  the  Geneva  par- 
tition agreement.  The  tlpoff  that  batta- 
lions composed  of  only  northerners  were  on 
the  scene  came  when  several  were  captured 
because  they  got  lost  and  did  not  know 
where  they  were.  There  is  also  plenty  of 
evidence  that  the  numbers  of  infiltrators 
have    Increased    dramatically. 


So.  the  situation  Is  Umt  the  Commiinlst 
enemy  has  substantially  lner«ased  his 
strength  at  a  time  when  the  poUtical  fabric 
of  free  Vietnam  U  being  Increasingly  torn 
ai>art  by  turmoil,  purge,  guillotine  Justice, 
arbitrary  arrest  and  the  machinations  of 
those  who  put  a  parochial  struggle  for  poww 
above  the  national  Interest 

Today,  General  Khanh  or  any  Vietnam 
leader  deserves  the  world's  sympathy  for  the 
way  he  Is  bound  to  be  whlpsawed  by  the 
conflicting  pressure  groups  of  Vietnam. 
And  the  Americans  who  talk  so  glibly  about 
gaining  "popularity  with  the  masses"  have 
got  to  learn  that  there  Is  no  cohesive  mass 
In  Vietnam  today.  The  Montagnards  with 
their  magic  and  their  spears  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  Vietnamese  of  the  cities. 
Quaint  American  notions  that  the  way  to 
win  "popular  support"  is  for  a  politician  to 
rush  out  to  the  countryside  and  shake  hands, 
won't  stand  up  In  a  country  where  many 
people  oppose  shaking  hands  out  of  religious 
belief,  and  others  oppose  It  because  if  a  Vlet- 
cong agent  sees  them  shaking  hands  with  an 
official  In  the  daytime,  their  throats  will  be 
cut  at  night.  Vietnam's  infinitely  compli- 
cated problems  cannot  be  solved  by  a  rough 
and  ready  application  of  oversimplified 
American  answers.  When  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  sent  a  long  cable  to  the  Department  of 
State  telling  how  he  was  giving  General  Mlnh 
elocution  lessons,  he  only  convinced  the 
Vietnamese,  who  of  course  Immediately 
learned  of  It,  of  the  arrogant  superficiality 
of  his  approach.  Elocution  lessons  at  a  time 
o     a    nation's    llfe-and-death    fight. 

To  a  Vietnamese,  the  qualities  thh.t  count 
In  a  leader  are  his  ability  to  prevent  his  fol- 
lowers from  having  their  throats  silt  by  the 
Vletcong^  and  tone  of  voice  has  little  to  do 
with  that.  Americans  must  have  the  humil- 
ity to  remember  that  our  own  democracy 
was  not  attained  without  travail.  Abraham 
Lincoln  put  12.000  political  prisoners  in  Jail 
during  our  Civil  War.  In  these  horrendous 
times.  It  Is  utterly  hypocritical  for  Washing- 
ton to  give  llpservlce  to  the  notion  that  Viet- 
nam's problems  can  be  solved  by  more  de- 
mocracy or  turning  over  to  "civilian  rule." 
when  everybody  knows  that  the  military  are 
the  only  cohesive  source  of  power  left. 

What  Vietnam  needs  Is  a  strong  man  who 
win  exercise  more  power — not  less — In  forc- 
ing the  squabbling,  parochial,  national  fac- 
tions Into  line.  Mobocracy  has  got  to  go. 
Perhaps  General  Khanh  can  be  that  strong 
man — If  Washington  does  not  pull  the  rug 
out  from  under  him  by  clucking  disapproval 
every  time  he  tries  to  get  the  rioters  off  the 
streets.  Maybe,  if  he  Ls  very  lucky.  Khanh 
can  salvage  the  situation  In  Vietnam  by  be- 
ing— let  us  say  It  loud  and  clear — a  tough 
but  fair  military  dictator  who  will  brook  no 
opposition  to  what  Is  necessary  to  win  the 
war. 

Falrne.'JS  requires  that  General  Khanh — 
or   any   Vietnamese   leader     have   done    with 


any  further  appeasement  of  any  ethnic  or 
religious  pressure  group  As  the  last  months 
have  demonstnited,  appeasement  of  one 
group  only  gives  rise  to  counterdemands  bv 
others.  By  appeasing  the  BuddlUsts  with 
such  things  as  purges  of  their  blacklisted 
officials,  General  Khanh  Inevitably  bred  fears 
that  brought  on  the  abortive  August  coup 
d'etat  led  by  officers  worried  over  BuddhUt 
intervention  in  governmental  affairs  And  so 
the  vicious  circle  goes. 

Certainly  a  return  of  the  rule  of  law  and 
the  separation  of  church  and  state  are  amone 
the  precepts  on  which  the  United  State' 
must  again  insist  In  Vietnam  If  it  wants  to 
have  any  government  left  to  support 

No  Vietnamese  leader  has  any  chance  of 
restoring  any  kind  of  stability  until  the 
Buddhists  go  back  to  the  pagodas,  the  Catho- 
lics go  back  to  the  churches,  the  students  go 
back  to  studying,  and  the  military  go  back 
to  fighting  the  Vletcong  Instead  of  each 
other 


TRANSACTION        OP        ADDITIONAL 
SENATE    BUSINESS    SUBSEQUENT 
TO  SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 
APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  3,  1964,  the  President 
pro  tempore,  on  October  9,  1964,  desig- 
nated the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr 
McCarthy!  as  a  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council 
at  the  ministerial  level,  to  be  held  in  Li- 
ma, Peru,  December  4  to  12,  1964. 

Also,  on  October  9,  1964,  the  President 
pro  tempore  designated  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cot- 
ton) as  delegates  to  the  10th  annual 
meeting  of  the  International  North 
Paciflc  Fisheries  Commission  to  be  held 
in  Tokyo.  Japan,  to  convene  November 
16,  1964. 

Also,  on  October  9.  1964.  the  President 
pro  tempore  designated  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  and  on  Octo- 
ber 19,  1964.  designated  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  as  delegates  to 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration  to  be  held  in  Ge- 
neva. Switzerland,  from  November  9  to 
14.  1964. 

Also,  on  October  20,  1964,  the  President 
pro  tempore  designated  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  and  the  Senator 
from  North  E>akota  [Mr.  Burdick]  as 
members  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail 
Commission. 


